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United  States 
oj  America 


Congressional  teord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  OI^^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Mortrfaf^,  August  10,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Spessard  L.  Hol- 
land, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  turn  our  minds 
inward  that  we  may  be  aware  of  the  mys- 
terious resources  with  which  Thou  hast 
endowed  us.  Turn  our  minds  outward 
that  we  may  behold  the  world's  need. 
Turn  our  minds  upward  to  behold  Thy 
majesty,  glory,  and  power  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  mankind. 

May  we  be  captive  this  day  to  the 
Master  of  life — 

"In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray 
Far  down  the  future's  broadening  way; 
In  peace  that  only  Thou  canst  give. 
With  Thee,  O  Master,  let  me  live." 
In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  10, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being,  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida,  to  per- 
form the  dutiee  of  the  Chair  diirlng  my 
absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, August  7,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MpRNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
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morning  business,  with  a  time  limitation 
of  3  minutes  on  statements  made  therein. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  VHI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  for  unobjected-to  bills 
under  rule  VHI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  durmg  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  DarreU  M.  Trent,,  of 
Kansas,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  confirmed.      '' 


UjS.  AIR  FORCE 


The  sisslstant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Brig.  Gen.  Roy  M. 
Terry — colonel,  Regular  Air  Force,  chap- 
lain— VS.  Air  Force,  to  be  a  major  gen- 
eral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


UJ3.  ARMY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
UJB.  Army.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc.  * 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request  for  those  nomina- 
tions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc'. 


U^.   MARINE   CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request  for  those  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Without  objection,  the  nominations 
.are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

Thens  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
.resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  I 
would  like  to  call  up  Calendar  No.  1077, 
S.  3835.  but  before  that,  with  his  ap- 
proval. I  would  like  to  make  a  brief 
statemoit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement  Calendar  No.  1077. 
S.  3835,  be  laid  befwe  the  Senate  as  the 
pending  business. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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NONAGGRESSION  PACT  BETWEEN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  WEST 
GERMANY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Soviet  Union  and  West  Ger- 
manv  initiated  a  nonaggression  pact. 
The  aareement  still  awaits  formal  signa- 
ture and  ratif.cation  by  both  nations. 

Nevertheless,  the  initialing  of  the 
pact  is  in  iUself  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance. That  such  is  the  case  is  indi- 
cated by  the  comments  of  both  the  West 
German  Foreign  Minister  Walter  Scheel 
and  liis  Soviet  counterpart.  Andrei 
Gromvko.  when,  after  12  days  of  negotia- 
tions "they  concluded  the  agreement. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  pact 
encompasses  the  usual  provisions  for  re- 
nunciation of  force  in  settling  disputes. 
It  <^oes  beyond,  however,  to  include  a 
mutual  pledge  to  accept'  Europe's  cur- 
rent national  borders  and  to  work  for  an 
improvement  in  East-West  European 
relations.  The  pact  leaves  open  the  door 
to  eventual  German  reunification. 
Finally,  it  offers  assurance  that  the 
rights  of  the  Western  AlUes  of  World 
War  n  in  the  Berlin  situation  will  not 
be  impaired. 

This  agreement  seems  to  me  to  operate 
in  concert  with  two  decades  of  Presiden- 
tial pronouncements  regarding  this  Na- 
tion s  policies.  It  is  a  landmark  in  the 
detente  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
many   years   in   Europe,   between   East 
and  West.  It  appears  to  be  a  link  in  the 
evolution  of  European  relations  toward 
an  all-European  approach  to  a  stable 
9  peace.    These    relations   have   emerged 
from  the  fear  and  hostility  of  the  im- 
mediate post-World-War-n  years  via  the 
routes  of  commerce,  travel,  and  cultural 
interchange    between    East    and   West. 
Now    the  iniUating  of  this  agreement 
may  well  point  toward  a  full  European 
diplomatic  reconciliation. 

In  that  sense,  the  German-Soviet 
pact  underscores  what  so  many  In  the 
Senate  have  been  urging  for  so  long.  It  Is 
urgent  that  this  Nation  readjust  its  poU- 
cies  to  the  changing  realities  in  Europe, 
and  notably  as  they  involve  a  massive 
and  costly  US.  troop  deployment  in 
Western  Europe.  In  great  measure  this 
expenditure  has  been  more  than  a 
needless  drain  on  our  dwindling  re- 
sources. In  the  rigidity  with  which  It  has 
been  maintained,  the  deployment  has 
acted  to  reduce  the  relevance  of  US.  pol- 
icy to  the  flow  of  events  in  Europe. 

The  $14  billion  annual  drain  on  U.S. 
resources  is  made  even  more  anachronis- 
tic by  the  latest  development  in  W^t 
Germany-Soviet  relations.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  executive  branch  will 
now  be  moved  to  act  prompUy  to  begin  an 
orderly  and  a  planned  reduction  of  the 
over  500.000  U.S.  forces  and  dependents 
in  Western  Europe,  to  the  end  that  this 
excessive  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  re- 
sources may  be  made  to  serve  more  use- 
ful purposes,  defense  and  nondefense. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  Senate's 
mterest  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  unrelated 
to  the  military  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations which  are  now  moving  through 
the  Congress.  May  I  say  that  If  the  Pres- 
ident takes  an  Executive  initiative  which 
would  act  to  redirect  the  usage  of  some  of 
this  needlessly  excessive  expenditure  in 


Europe,  he  can  count  on  the  full  coop- 
eration of  the  Senate  in  bringing  about 
the  adjustment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding.  


COMPREHENSIVE    ALCOfJOC  AilO^ 
AND    ALCOHOLISM    PREVENTION^ 
TREATMENT,     AND    REHABILITA- 
TION  ACT   OF    1970 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Under  the  previous  order,  S.  3835 
will  be  stated  by  title  and  wUl  become 
tlie  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows:  Calendar  No.  1077  (S.  3835)  a 
bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive  Federal 
program  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SHORT    TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  RehablUUtlon  Act 
of  1970". 

TITLE    I— FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION 
OF   PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(a)  Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  are  in- 
creasing throughout  the  country.  Alcohol 
abuse  can  seriously  impair  health  and  can 
lead  to  alcoholism.  Alcoholism  is  an  illness 
or  disease  that  requires  treatment  through 
health  rehabilitation  services. 

(b)  Alcoholism  treatment  and  control  pro- 
grams should,  whenever  possible,  be  com- 
munity based;  provide  a  comprehensive 
range  of  services,  including  emergency  treat- 
ment under  proper  medical  auspices  on  a 
coordinated  basis:  and  be  integrated  with 
and  involve  the  active  parUcipation  of  a  wide 
range  of  public  and  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies. 

(ci  Existing  laws  and  their  Implementa- 
tion have  not  been  adequate  to  prevent  al- 
cohol abuse  or  to  provide  sufficient  educa- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabiUtaUon  of  alco- 
holics. Increasing  education,  treatment,  and 
rehablUtetlon  services,  and  closer  coordina- 
tion of  efforts,  offer  the  best  possibility  of 
reducing  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  A 
major  commitment  of  health  and  social  re- 
sources and  Government  funds  Is  required 
to  Institute  an  adequate  and  effective  Ped- 
eril  program  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

(d)  Present  Federal  programs  for  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  are  relegated  to  a  low 
le.vel  of  priority  and  remain  uncoordinated 
within  the  Government.  Therefore,  existing 
Federal  research,  social,  health,  and  rehabili- 
tation laws  have  not  adeouately  been  used 
to  atwck  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  This 
has  contributed  to  the  failure  of  public  and 
private  State  and  local  agencies,  InstltuUons. 
and  organizations  to  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  meeting  these  problems. 

(e)  Federal  officials  have  failed  to  effec- 
Uvely  handle  alcoholism  among  those  for 
whom  the  Government  has  special  responsl- 
blUty — civilian  employees,  military  per- 
sonnel, veterans.  Federal  offenders.  American 
Indians,  and  Alaskan  Natives. 

(f )  The  criminal  law  Is  not  an  appropriate 
device  for  preventing  or  controlling  health 
problems.  Therefore  dealing  with  persons 
who  are  guilty  of  no  mare  than  public  in- 
toxication as  criminals  Is  Improper,  essen- 
tially unproductive,  and  wasteful.  The  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  and  the  concurrent 
eBtabllshment  of  modern  public  health  pro- 


grams for  the  medical  management  of  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism  will  facilitate 
(1)  early  detection  and  prevention  of  al- 
coholism and  effective  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics,  and  (2)  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  other  concurrent  dis- 
eases, 

(g)  Handling  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics 
primarily  through  health  and  other  rehablU- 
Utive  programs  relieves  the  police,  courts, 
correctional  institutions  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  a  burden  that  Inter- 
feres with  their  ability  to  protect  citizens, 
apprehend  law  violators,  and  maintain  safe 
and  orderly  streets. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  declares  that — 

(a)  There  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tained in  the  Public  Health  Service,  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 
through  which  the  Secretary  shall  coordi- 
nate all  Federal  health,  rehabilitation,  and 
other  social  programs  related  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  and  administer  the  programs  and 
authorities  esUbllshed  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Major  Federal  action  and  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  programs  shaU 
be  undertaken  to  engage  In  and  encourage 
planning,  coordination,  statistics,  research, 
training  and  education  with  respect  to 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  and  to  pro- 
vide equal  access  to  humane  care,  effective 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  for  all  alco- 
liolies  regardless  of  their  circumstances. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  other  Federal  legislation  providing  for 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  rese«urch,  pre- 
vention, treatment,  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
welfare,  rehabilitation,  and  highway  safety 
shall  be  utilized  to  reduce  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism, 

TITLE  II— DEFINITONS 
Sec.  201.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Alcohol  abuse"'  means  any  use  of  any 
alcoholic  beverage  that  results  In  Intoxica- 
tion which  endangers  persons  or  property. 

(b)  "Alcoholic"  means  any  person  whose 
repetitive  use  of  alcohol  causes  him  physi- 
cal, psychological,  or  social  harm. 

(c)  'AlcohoUc  beverage"  Includes  alcoholic 
spirits,  liquors,  wines,  beer,  and  every  liquid 
or  fluid,  patented  or  not,  containing  alco- 
holic spirits,  wine  or  beer  which  Is  capable  of 
being  consumed  by  human  beings  and  pro- 
duces intoxication  In  any  form  or  In  any 
degree. 

(d)  "Alcoholism"  means  any  condition 
characterized  by  the  repetitive  use  of  alco- 
hol to  an  extent  that  causes  the  drinker 
physical,  psychological,  or  social  harm. 

(e)  "Courts  "  Includes  all  Federal  courts. 
Including  any  United  States  magistrate. 

(f)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(g)  "Emergency  medical  services"  includes 
all  appropriate  short-term  services  for  the 
acute  effects  of  alcohol  Intoxication  which 

(1)  are  available  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

(2)  are  community  based  and  located  so  as 
to  be  quickly  and  easily  accessible  to  pa- 
tients, (3)  are  afBllated  with,  and  constitute 
an  integral  (but  not  necessarily  physical) 
part  of,  the  general  medical  services  of  a  gen- 
eral hospital,  and  (4)  provide  detoxification 
and  other  appropriate  medical  care  and 
treatment,  professional  examination,  evalu- 
ation, diagnosis  and  classification  with  re- 
spect to  possible  alcoholism,  and  referral 
for  other  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

(h)  "Inpatient  services"  Includes  all  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  for  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  provided  for  a  resident 
patient  while  he  spends  full  time  In  a  treat- 
ment Institution,  which  Is.  preferably,  com- 
munity based  and  located  so  as  to  be  quickly 
and  easily  accessible  to  patients. 

(I)  "Institute"  means  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
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Alcohol  Abvise  and  Alcoholism  In  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

(J)  "Intermediate  care  services"  Includes 
all  treatment  and  rehablUtatlon  services  for 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  for  a  resident 
patient  while  he  spends  parf  time  In  a  treat- 
ment Institution  (includlnl  but  not  limited 
to  a  halfway  house,  hostel,  or  foster  home) 
which  Is  community  based  and  located  so 
as  to  be  quickly  and  easily  accessible  to 
patients. 

(k)  "Outpatient  services"  Includes  all 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  clinics,  social 
centers,  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
welfare  services,  and  Job  referral  services) 
for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  provided 
while  the  patient  Is  no»  a  resident  of  a  treat- 
ment Institution,  which  are  community  based 
and  located  so  as  to  be  quickly  and  easily 
accessible  to  patients. 

(1)  "Prevention  and  treatment"  Includes 
all  appropriate  forms  of  educational  pro- 
grams and  services  (Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  radio,  television,  films,  books,  pam- 
phlets, lectures,  seminars,  workshops,  con- 
ferences, adult  education,  and  school 
courses);  planning,  coordinating,  statistical, 
research,  training,  evaluation,  reporting, 
classification,  and  other  administrative,  sci- 
entific, or  technical  programs  or  services; 
•Rnd  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment  (emer- 
gency medical  services,  Inpatient  services. 
Intermediate  care  services,  and  outpatient 
services) ,  vocational  rehabilitation.  Job  train- 
ing and  referral,  and  other  rehabilitation 
programs  or  services. 

(m)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(n)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  addition  to 
the  fifty  States. 
TITLE     ni— NATIONAL     INSTlTU'l'K     FOR 

THE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  INSTrTUTE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Public  Health  Service,  a  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  to  administer 
the  programs  and  authorities  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  by  this  Act.  The  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  the  Institute,  shall  develop  and 
conduct  a  comprehensive  health,  education, 
research,  and  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Institute  and  Its  programs  and 
services  shall  be  staffed  with  an  adequate 
number  of  personnel,  who  shall  possess  ap- 
propriate qualifications  and  competence,  and 
some  of  whom  may  be  recovered  alcoholics. 
Prior  alcohol  related  criminal  arrests  or 
convictions  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  such  em- 
ployment. 

AOMUnSTRATIVB  rUNCTlONS   OF   THE    SECBETART 

SEC.  302.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with 
respect  to  his  administrative  functions  to — 

(a)  assist  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  appropriate  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  programs  and  services  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  304(a)  of  this  Act; 

(b)  review  and  provide  In  writing  an  eval- 
uation of  the  adequacy  and  appropriateness 
of  any  provisions  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism of  all  comprehensive  State  health,  wel- 
fare, and  rehabilitation  plans  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  Federal 
law.  Including  but  not  limited  to  those  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  section  501  of  this 


Act,  section  604  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act,  Section  1902(a)  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  section  204  of  part 
A  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act; 

(c)  administer  the  grants  and  contracts 
authorized  under  title  V  of  this  Act;  and 

(d)  provide  assistance  to  any  other  serv- 
ice or  program,  or  take  any  other  action, 
consistent  with  the  Intent  and  objectives  of 
this  Act. 

PLANNING    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  303.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  throvigh  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  planning  function  to — 

(a)  develop  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
Federal  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  pre- 
vention and  treatment  plan  to  Implement 
the  objectives  and  policies  of  this  Act.  The 
plan  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  enactment  date  of  this  Act.  Other 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary,  as  set  out 
In  this  Act,  shall  not  be  Interrupted  or  de- 
layed pending  the  Initial  development  of 
such  a  plan.  The  plan  shall  be  reviewed  an- 
nually and  submitted  to  Congress  with  any 
appropriate  revisions  as  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary's annual  report.  The  Secretary  shall.  In 
developing  the  comprehensive  Federal  plan, 
consult  and  collaborate  with  all  appropriate 
public  and  private  departments,  agencies. 
Institutions,  organizations,  and  Individuals. 
The  plan  shall  specify  how  all  available 
health,  welfare,  educational,  and  rehabilita- 
tion resources,  and  how  funds,  programs, 
services,  and  facilities  authorized  under  ex- 
isting Federal  legislation,  should  be  utilized; 

(b)  carry  out  a  complete  evaluation  of  ex- 
isting and  ongoing  alcohol  education  mate- 
rials and  programs,  and  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  prevention  compalgns; 

(c)  develop  models  of  alcoholism  preven- 
tion and  treatment  legislation  for  State  and 
local  governments,  which  utilize  the  concepts 
Incorporated  In  this  Act; 

(d)  develop  model  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism prevention  and  treatment  plans  for 
State  and  local  governments,  utilizing  the 
concepts  Incorporated  In  the  comprehensive 
Federal  plan.  The  model  plans  shall  be  re- 
viewed on  a  periodic  basis  and  revised  to 
keep  them  current.  They  shall  specify  how 
all  types  of  community  resources  and  exist- 
ing Federal  legislation  may  be  utUlzed; 

(e)  provide  assistance  and  consultation  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  private  or- 
ganizations, agencies,  institutions,  and  indi- 
viduals with  respect  to  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism: 
and 

(f)  encourage  and  promote,  throughout 
the  covmtry,  public  health  procedxires  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics  as  altemaUves  to 
present  criminal  procedures. 

COORDINATION    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    SECBETART 

Sec.  304.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with 
respect  to  his  coordinating  functions  to — 

(a)  upon  request,  assist  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  In  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  appropriate  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehablUtatlon  pro- 
grams and  services  for  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  this  Act; 

(b)  serve  In  a  consulting  capacity  to  all 
Federal  courts,  departments,  and  agencies, 
and  be  responsible  for  assisting  In  the  devel- 
opment and  coordination  of  a  full  range  of 
programs,  faculties,  and  services  available  to 
them  for  education,  diagnosis,  planning. 
counseUng.  treafanent,  and  rehabilitation 
with  respect  to  the  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism problems  they  encounter: 

(c)  coordinate  all  Federal  social,  health, 
rehabilitation,  and  other  efforts  to  deal  with 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 


(d)  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local 
government  programs  and  services,  and  pro- 
grams and  services  of  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(e)  stimulate  more  effective  use  of  existing 
resources  and  available  services  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism; 

(f)  cooperate  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  'Alcoholism 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  other  ap- 
propriate F'ederal  departments  and  agencies 
to  develop  a  policy  consistent  with  this  Act 
with  regard  to  Federal  civlUan  employees 
who  are  alcohol  abusers  or  alcoholics,  involv-- 
Ing  appropriate  programs  and  services  lor 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  among  such  employees; 
and 

(g)  assist  State  and  local  goveriunentsTn 
coordinating  programs  among  themselves  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.  ^£ 

STATISTICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  305.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute  with  re- 
SMct  to  his  statistical  functions  to — 
^[B.)  gather  and  publish  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(b)  promulgate  regulations  specifying 
vmlform  statistics  to  be  obtained,  records  to 
be  maintained,  and  reports  to  be  submitted 
on  a  voluntary  basis  by  public  and  private 
departments,  agencies,  organizations,  prac- 
titioners, and  other  persons  with  respect  to 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  Such  statistics 
and  reports  shall  not  reveal  the  identity  of 
any  patient  or  alcoholic  or  other  confidential 
information. 

research   FUNCTIONS  OF  THX  SECRETARY 

Sec.  306.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute  with  re- 
spect to  his  research  functions  to — 

(a)  conduct  and  encotirage  all  forms  of 
research.  Investigations,  experiments,  and 
studies  relating  to  the  cause,  epidemiology, 
sociological  aspects,  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  aakl  alcohol- 
Ism; 

(b)  conduct,  and  encourage  and  assist 
others  to  conduct,  all  forms  of  research,  in- 
vestigation, experiments,  and  studies  rdat- 
Ing  to  the  toxicology,  pharmacology,  chem- 
istry, and  effects  on  the  health,  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(c)  coordinate  such  research  with  re- 
search conducted  by  other  Federal  and  State 
and  local  agencies,  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  organizations,  and  Indl- 
vldxials.  To  facUltate  this  activity  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  and  maintain  a  com- 
plete and  current  register  of  all  pracUUoners 
and  other  qualified  Investigators  engaged  In 
any  form  of  research  on  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism ; 

(d)  make  available  research  facilities  and 
resources   of   the    Secretary   to   appropriate 
authorities,  health  officials,  and  Individuals 
engaged    In   special   studies   related   to   the- 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(e)  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and  insti- 
tutions, and  contracts  wjth  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  InsUtutlQUs,  organlzatlona, 
and  Individuals,  for  such  research; 

(f)  establish  an  information  center  on 
such  research,  which  will  gather  and  con- 
tain, and  disseminate  where  appropriate,  all 
available  published  and  unpublished  data 
and  information.  All  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  shall  send  to  the  Secretary  any 
unpublished  data  and  Information  pertinent 
to  the  cause,  jweventlon,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  alcc^ol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
and  the  toxicology,  pharmacology,  epidemi- 
ology, and  Incidence  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism,  and  studies,  reports  and  other 
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research  on  other  alcohol  problema  such  as 
those  pertaining  to  traffic  safety,  and  the 
Secretary  shaU  make  such  data  and  Inlor- 
matlon  widely  available; 

(a)  eetabllsh  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships in  the  admlnlstraUon  and  else- 
where and  provide  for  such  fellowship 
through  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions: 

(h)  Investigate  methods  for  determining 
more  rapidly  and  precisely  the  extent  of  al- 
cohol consumption  by  an  Individual  In  a 
given  time  period  and  the  degree  of  Intoxi- 
cation which  individuals  are  likely  to  ex- 
perience from  such  alcohol  consumption, 
and  publish  on  a  current  basis  information 
concerning  uniform  methodology  and  tech- 
nology for  making  such  determinations; 

(1)  any  information  obtained  through  In- 
vestigation or  research  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  used  In  ways  so  that 
no  name  or  identifying  characteristics  of 
any  person  shall  be  divulged  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  and  the  consent 
of  the  person  concerned.  Persons  engaged 
In  research  "pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
protect  the  privacy  of  Individuals  who  are 
the  subject  of  such  research  by  withholding 
from  all  persons  not  connected  with  the 
conduct  cf  such  research  the  names  or  other 
identifying  characteristics  of  such  individu- 
als. Persons  engaged  in  such  research  shall 
protect  the  privacy  of  such  Individuals  and 
may  not  be  compelled  In  any  Federal,  State, 
clvU,  criminal,  administrative,  legislative,  or 
other  proceeding  to  Identify  such  Individu- 
als; and 

(J)  evaluate  existing  and  proposed  new 
programs  and  services  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. 

TKAINMJO  rCTNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETAKT 

Sec.  307.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with 
respect  to  his  training  functions  to — 

(a)  establish  training  programs.  Includ- 
ing InterdisclpUnary  and  bUlngual  training 
programs  for  professional  and  paraprofes- 
slcnal  personnel  with  respect  to  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(b)  encourage  the  establishment  of  train- 
ing courses,  including  Interdisciplinary  and 
bUlngual  training  programs,  for  professional 
and  paraprofesslopal  personnel  by  State  and 
local  governments  with  respect  to  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism;  and 

(c)  establish  and  maintain  training  fel- 
lowships m  the  Administration  and  else- 
where, and  provide  for  such  fellowships 
through  grants  to  pubUc  and  private  Insti- 
tutions. 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETABT 
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alcoholism  problem,  for  use  In  all  media  and 
to  reach  all  segments  of  the  population,  that 
can  be  utilized  by  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  educational  programs  with  respect  to 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(d)  establish  educational  courses  and 
guidelines,  including  relevant  data  and  other 
information,  on  the  causes  and  effects  of. 
and  treatment  for,  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism, for  Federal  law  enforcement  officials 
(Including  prosecuting  attorneys,  court  per- 
sonnel, the  Judltiary,  probation  and  parole 
officers,  correctional  officers,  and  other  law 
enforcement  personnel).  Federal  welfare, 
vocational  rehabiUtatlon.  miUtary.  veterans, 
civil  service,  transportation,  economic  op- 
portunity, housing  personnel,  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  who  come  in  contact  with  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  problems; 

(e)  develop  educational  courses  and  guide- 
lines, reflecting  the  social,  geographic,  and 
economic  variables  of  the  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  problem,  and  including  the  pro- 
vision of  relevant  data  and  other  Informa- 
tion, on  the  causes  eoid  effects  of.  and  treat- 
ment for.  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  for 
use  by  appropriate  States  and  local  govern- 
ment and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations,  for  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  (Including  prosecuting  at- 
torneys, court  personnel,  the  Judiciary,  pro- 
bation and  parole  officers,  correctional  of- 
ficials, and  other  law  enforcement  person- 
nel). State  and  local  welfare,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  veterans,  civil  service,  trans- 
portation, economic  opportunity,  and  housing 
personnel,  and  other  State  aiid  local  officials 
and  community  leaders; 

(f )  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  collec- 
tion, preparation  and  dissemination  of  all 
Information  relating  to  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism,  including  State  and  local  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism  treatment  plans, 
availability  of  treatment  resources,  training 
and  educational  programs,  statistics,  re- 
search, and  other  pertinent  data  and  Infor- 
mation; 

(g)  recruit,  train,  organize  and  employ 
professional  and  other  persons,  including 
recovered  alcoholics,  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate in  programs  of  public  education  in  rela- 
tion to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(h)  coordinate  activities  carried  on  by  all 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Gtovemment  with  respect  to 
health  education  aspects  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism: 

(1)  promote  the  implementation  of 
bilingual  educational  programs  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and 

(J)  vmdertake  such  other  activities  as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  Important  to  a  na- 
tional program  of  education  relating  to  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism. 


Sec.  308.  It  shall  be  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with 
respect  to  his  educational  functions  to— 

la)  develop  model  curricula  Including  bi- 
lingual CTirricula  which  reflect  social,  geo- 
graphic, and  economic  variables  of  the 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  problem,  and 
which  Include  relevant  data  and  other  in- 
formation, for  utilization  by  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  Instructing  children 
about  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism: 

(b)  develop  model  currictUa,  Including  bi- 
lingual curricula,  which  reflect  social,  geo- 
graphic and  economic  variables  of  the 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  problem,  and 
which  include  relevant  data  and  other  Infor- 
mation, for  utilization  by  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations, adult  education  centers,  private 
citizen  groups,  or  other  State  or  local  sources, 
for  Instructing  parents  and  other  adults 
about  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(c)  prepare  a  broad  ^'Iriety  of  educational 
materials  ihcluding  bilingual  materials, 
which  reflect  social,  geographic,  and  eco- 
nomic  variables  cf  the  alcohol   abuse  and 


REPORTING  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETABT 


Sec.  309.  It  shall  be  the  duty 'of  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Institute,  with  re- 
spect to  his  reporting  functions  to — 

(a)  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress, 
which  shall  specify  the  actions  taken  and 
services  provided  and  funds  expended  under 
each  provision  of  this  Act  andean  evaluation 
of  their  effectiveness,  and  which  shall  contain 
the  current  Federal  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism prevention  and  treatment  plan; 

(b)  submit  to  Congress  on  or  before  June 
30,  1971,  a  report  (1)  containing  current  In- 
formation on  the  health  consequences  of  us- 
ing alcohol,  and  (2)  containing  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  And  administra- 
tive action  as  he  may  deenl  appropriate; 

(c)  submit  such  additional  reports  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  by  Congress;  a(nd 

(d)  submit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Congress  such  recommenda- 
tions as  wUl  further  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. 


TITLE  IV— PRKVBNTION  AND  TRRAT- 
MENT  OF  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  ANDALCO- 
HOLISM  FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

ALCOHOL    ABUSE    AND    ALCOHOLISM    AMONG 
FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  developing  and  main- 
taining, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
and  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, appropriate  policies  and  services  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  among  Federal  civilian 
employees,  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
Intent  of  this  Act.  Such  policies  and  services 
shall  make  optimal  use  of  existing  govern- 
mental facilities,  services,  and  skills.  Federal 
civilian  employees  who  are  alcohol  abusers 
or  who  are  alcoholics  shall  retain  the  same 
employment  and  other  benefits  as  other  per- 
sons afflicted  with  health  problems  an<r  ill- 
nesses, and  shall  not  lose,  solely  because  they 
are  alcohol  abusers  or  alcoholics,  pension, 
retirement,  medical,  or  other  rights.  A  good 
faith  attempt  shall  be  made  to  find  appro- 
priate nonsensltlve  work  within  the  Oovern- 
•ment  during  the  employee's  rehabilitative 
treatment,  rather  than  placing  him  cm  sick 
leave. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  In- 
stitute, shall  be  responsible  for  fostering 
similar  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services 
In  State  and  local  governments  and  in  private 
Industry. 

(c)  No  person  may  be  denied  or  deprived 
of  Federal  civilian  employment  or  a  Federal 
professional  or  other  license  or  right  solely 
on  the  ground  of  prior  alcohol  abuse  or  alco- 
holism, except  with  regard  to  extremely  sen- 
sitive positions  specified  In  regtilatlons  pro- 
m\ilgated  by  the  department  or  agency  In 
which  he  Is  employed. 

(d)  Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  the  dis- 
missal from  employment  of  a  Federal  civilian 
employee  who,  as  a  result  of  alcohol  abuse  or 
alcoholism  and  failure  to  accept  appropriate 
treatment,  cannot  properly  function  in  his 
employment. 

HEALTH   AND  DISABXLTTT   INSURANCE   PLANS  FOR 
FEDERAL   EMPLOYEES 

Sxc.  403.  AU  health  and  disabUity  instir- 
ance  policies  and  plans  for  F®deral  civilian 
employees  hereafter  contracted  or  renego- 
tiated shall  cover  alcoholism  In  the  same  way 
as  other  health  jwoblems,  illnesses,  and  dis- 
eases that  are  not  self-inflicted. 

CONFrnZNTIALITY    OF   RECORDS 

Sec.  403.  (a)   AU  patient  records  pr^>ared 
or  obtained  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  all  In- 
forqaatlon  contained   therein,   shall    remain 
confidential  and  may  be  disclosed,  with  the 
patient's  consent  only  to  medical  personnel 
and  only  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patient,  or  to  Government  or 
other  officials  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
benefits  due  the  patient  as  a  resiUt  of  his 
alcoholism  or.  for  research  purposes,  to  pub- 
lic or  private  research  organizations,  agen- 
cies, Institutions,  or  individuals  whose  com- 
petence and  research  programs   have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Disclosure  may 
be  made  for  purposes  unrelated  to  such  treat- 
ment, benefits,  or  research  upon  an  order  of 
a  court  after  application  showing  good  ca\ise 
therefor.   In  determining  whether  there  la 
good  cause   for  disclosure,  the  court  shall 
weigh  the  need  for  the  information  sought 
to  be  disclosed  against  the  possible  harm  of 
disclosure  to  the  person  to  whom  such  infor- 
mation perUins,  to  the  physlclan-patlent  re- 
lationship, and  to  the  treatment  service,  and 
may  condition  disclosure  of  the  information 
upon  any  appropriate  safeguards.  No  such 
records  or  Information  may  be  used  to  Ini- 
tiate crimiiwa  charges  against  a  patient  under 
any  circumstances. 

(b)  All  patient  records  and  all  Infonna- 
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tlon  contained  therein  reUtlng  to  alcohcd 
abuse  or  alcoholism  prepared  or  obtained 
by  a  private  practitioner  shaU  remain  con- 
fidential, and  may  be  disclosed  only  with  the 
patient's  consent  and  only  to  medical  per- 
sonnel for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  or  to  Government  or 
other  officials  for  the  purpose  of  obtainmg 
benefits  due  the  patient  as  a  result  of  his 
alcoholism. 
TITLE  V— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Comphehensivb  State  Plans 

COMPBXHZNSIVE  STATE  PLANS 

SEC.  501.  Section  314(a)  (3)  of  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(L)  provide  for  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism, commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
the  problem,  such  plan  to  (I)  estimate  the 
number  of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics 
within  the  various  areas  within  the  State 
and  the  extent  of  the  -beami  problem 
caused.  (U)  establish  priorities  r»jC  the  ^: 
provement  of  the  capabUitles  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  public  and  pft^ate 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations 
with  respect  to  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  and  (IM) 
specify  how  all  available  community  health, 
welfare,  educational,  and  rehabilitation  re- 
sources, and  how  funds,  programs,  services, 
and  facilities  authorized  under  existing  Fed; 
eral  and  State  legislation,  are  to  be  used  for 
these  purposes." 

Part  B — Formula  Grants 
authorization 


for  th«  same  period.  Any  amount  aUotted 
under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  a  fiscal  year  and 
remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of  such 
year  shaU  remain  avaUable  to  it,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  made,  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  (and  for  such  years  only) ,  and  any  such 
amount  shaU  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
aUotted  to  It  for  such  purpose  for  eacb  of 
such  next  two  fiscal  years;  except  that  any 
such  amount,  remaining  imobligated  at  the 
end  of  the  first  of  such  two  additional  years, 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  remain 
unobligated  at  the  close  of  the  second  oi 
such  additional  years  may  be  reaUotted  by 
the  Secretary,  to  be  available  for  the  pi^- 
poees  for  which  made  until  the  close  of  the 
second  of  such  additional  years,  to  any  other 
of  such  four  States  which  have  need  there- 
for, on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems 
eqiUtable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  and  any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a 
State  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
allotted  and  avaUable  to  the  State  for  the 
same  period. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a  portion 
of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of  such  State 
vmder  this  part  shaU  be  available  to  pay  that 
portion  of  the  expenditures  found  necessary 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  during  such  year  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part,  except  that 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
the  aUotments  of  such  State  for  a  year,  or 
$50,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  purpose  for  such  year. 

■TATS  PLAira 


pose  of  audit  and  examination  to  the  ncords 
roecifled  in  paragraph  («) ;  ^^ 

(8)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will  from 
time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than  an- 
nually, review  its  State  plan  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof  which 
it  considers  necessary; 

(9)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
part  for  any  period  wUl  be  so  used  as  to 
Supplement  and  increase,  to  ^*>  ^^^\^ 
Bible  and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local, 
and  other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  In 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  ^^^^  »^« 
avaUable  for  the  programs  described  m  this 
Dart,  and  wUl  m  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  otHer  non-Federal  Xunds. 

"ao)  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)Tlie  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
Dlan  and  any  modification  thereof  ^ch 
rompUes  with  the  provisions  of  subsecUon 
(a). 

APPLICATIONS   AND    CONDITIOKB 

SMC  614.  (a)  For  each  project  pursuant  to 
a  State  plan  approved  under  t»^  .Pffl,^ 
which  a  grant  Is  sought  from  an  alJf<-=^ 
Sr  secuon  513.  there  shall  ^  ~bmltted 
to  the  secretary,  .through  "»«  State  agency 
designated  In  accordance  with  section  613. 
a^  plication  by  the  State  or  a  polltl^l 
subdivision  thereof  or  by  a  P»bUc  or  other 
nonprofit  agency,  instttutton  or  organlza- 

*'°(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  such^- 
pllcatlon  «  (l)_^^«-e  -^^  j^^^f ^' ^I 


Iut^'orizItion^  S«:.  613.  (a)   Any  State  d«Wi|  to  ^     P^^m^the  .i]^ot^"nr(;vaUal.re  for  the  pur- 

.-^i,sjK.r^Sr"|  Mr<Kr^-^"jss  k$/^.^^-^"£^j^£3 

June  30.  1971.  the  sum  of^»2p^?2^'„!l'        designate  a  single  Stete  agency  as  the 

sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  wlU  have  authority  to  carry 
out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  this  part; 

(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  councU  which  shaU  include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organizations 
or  groups,  and  of  pubUc  agencies  concerMd 
vTlth  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 

^     ._^    -■ >.~ii..«     *n    onnaillt    with    the 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  the  sum 
of  $25  000  000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for 
grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  planning, 
establishing,  maintaining,  coordinating,  and 
evaluating  projects  for  the  development  of 
more  effective  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  programs  to  deal  with  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

state  allotmxmt 
Sec  612.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary shAll,  in  accordance  with  regiUatlons, 

allot  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year     .^^.^  t^e  prevention  and  treatment  or  aiconoi 
pursuant  to  section  611  among  the  States  ^ijug^  ^^,1  alcoholism,  to  consult  with  the 
on  the  basU  of  the  relative  popuUtlon,  fi-    '  at^ti>  turmurr  in  carrying  out  the  plan; 
nanclal  ne^d.  and  need  for  more  effective 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabiUtatlon  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm;   except  that 
no  such  aUotment  to  any  SUte  (other  than 
the      Virgin      Islands,      American      Samoa, 


Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  less  than 
$200,000. 

(b)  Any  amount  so  allotted  to  a  State 
(other  than  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands)  and  remaining  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  such  year  ehaU  remain  avaU- 
able to  such  State,  for  the  purposes  for  which 
made,  for  the  next  fiscal  years  (and  for  such 
years  only),  and  any  such  amount  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  amounts  allotted  to  such 
State  for  such  purpose  for  such  next  fiscal 
year;  except  that  any  such  amount,  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month  following  the  end  of  such  year  for 
which  It  was  aUotted.  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  remain  unobligated  by  the 
close  of  such  next  fiscal  year  may  be  realloted 
by  the  Secretary,  to  be  avaUable  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  made  until  the  close  of  such 
next  fiscal  year,  to  other  Stetes  which  have 
need  therefor,  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
deems  equitable  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  any  amount  so  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  allotted  and  avaUable  to  the  States 
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State  agency  in  carrying  out  the  plan; 

(4)  set  forth,  in  accordance  with  «3lt«l» 
established  by  the  Secretary,  a  survey  of  need 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcohoUsm.  Uicludlng  a  survey  of 
the  health  faculties  needed  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm  and  a 
plan  for  the  development  and  distribution  of 
such  faclUtles  and  programs  throughout  the 

State; 

(6)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan,  including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis 
(except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  ten- 
ure of  office,  or  compensation  of  any  Individ- 
ual employed  in  accordance  with  such  meth- 
ods), as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  plan; 

(6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wUl 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  wiU  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

(7)  provide  that  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States  or  his  d\Uy  authorized 
represenalvee  shall  have  access  tar  the  pur- 


state-  (2)  he  finds  that  the  appUcatlon  Is 
to  c^'nfo^iity  with  the  State  pl«i  under 
section  613;  (3)  he  obtains  »«uranc«.  tt^ 
anv  faculty  or  portion  thereof  to  be  oon- 
stiicted  or  modernized  and  "fy  program 
to  be  carried  out  wlU  be  available  to  all 
Arsons  resldUig  in  the  territorial  ar^f 
the  appUcant:  and  (4  he  obtains  aasur- 
aSces^toa*  the  applicant  wUl  keep  such 
records,  and  afford  such  access  thereto,  and 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  ^con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
maTriasonably  require.  The  &ec«^  "^y 
to  the  extent  he  dertermines  it  would  not 
mterfere  with  the  objectives  o^^  thU  tltie 
base  his  findings  and  determinations  under 
this  subsection  on  certifications  by  the  State 

**(^  No  ^plication  under  this  section  shall 
be  disapproved  unUl  the  Secretary  has  af- 
forded the  State  agency  an  opp<wtunlty  tor 
a  hearing.  ^»        ,.„ 

(d)   Amendment  of  an  approved  appM««- 
tlon   shall   be  subject   to   approval   in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  appUcatlon. 
Part  C — ^Project  Grants 

ORANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
AMD  TREATMENT  OF  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND 
ALCOHOLIBM 

SEC  520.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1971;  $100,000,000  for 
year  endljn«  June  30,  1972;  and  $160,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1973  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  Any  appropriated  funds  shaU  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended. 

Sec.  521.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Institute,  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  public  and  private  non-profit  agencies,  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  pubUc  and  private  agenclM, 
organizations.  Institutions,  and  individuals 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  and  public  and  private  orp- 
nlzatlons,  agencies,  institutions,  or  individu- 
als to 
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(1)  (»)  meet  the  costs  ol  constructmg  and 
equipping  treatment  and  rehabilitation  facll- 
mas.  including  but  not  limited  to  emergency 
medical,  inpatient,  intermediate  care,  and 
outpaUent  facUlUes  for  alcohol  abusers  and 
alcoholics,  and  (b)  to  assist  them  to  meet, 
for  the  temporary  periods  specified  ^  /^J" 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  a  portion  of  the 
costs  of  compensaUon  of  personnel  and  other 
operating  costs  for  the  Initial  operation  of 
such  facillUes,  and  of  new  services  In  east- 
ing faclUUes  for  alcohol  abusers  and  alco- 
holics; . 

(2)  conduct  research,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  projects.  Including  surveys  and 
field  Ulals.  looking  toward  the  development 
of  improved,  expanded,  and  more  effective 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(3)  provide  education  ind  training  for 
mental  health  personnel  and  for  professional 
personnel.  Including  medical,  psychiatric,  vo- 
cational rehablUtatlon.  and  social  weUare 
personnel,  In  academic  and  professional  In- 
sUtutlons  and  in  poslgraduate  courses,  about 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  and  provide  training 
for  such  personnel  In  the  administration, 
operation,  and  supervision  of  programs  and 
services  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(4)  recruit,  educate,  train,  organize,  and 
employ  community  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism prevention  and  treatment  personnel 
to  serve  with  and  under  the  direction  of 
mental  health  personnel  and  professional 
medical,  psychiatric,  vocational  rehabUlta- 
Uon.  and  social  welfare  personnel  in  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  Prior  alcohol 
abuse  or  alcoholism  and  prior  alcohol  related 
criminal  arrests  or  convictions  shall  not  be 
a  bar  to  such  employment; 

(6)  provide  services  In  correctional  and 
penal  institutions  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 
(8)  provide  services,  in  cooperation  with 
schools,  law  enforcement  agencies,  coxirts. 
ajid  other  pubUc  and  private  agencies,  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcohoUsm  among  juveniles  and 
voung  adults.  These  services,  where  feasitj^le. 
shall  include  curriculum.  Including  bllinguftl 
curriculums.'^  for  alcohol  education  In  ele- 
menury  and  secondary  schools,  and  among 
parents  and  other  adults; 

(7)  provide  programs  and  services.  In  co- 
operation with  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
da, the  courts,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  for  the  Instruction  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  prosecuting  attorneys,  court 
personnel,  the  Judiciary,  probation  and  pa- 
rol* officers,  correctional  officials  and  legal 
aid  public  defender.  TLnd  neighborhood  legal 
service  attorneys  with  respect  to  the  causes, 
effects,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.  Such  programs  and 
services  shall  Include,  where  possible,  a  full 
range  of  services  available  to  State  and  local 
courts  for  diagnosis,  counseling,  and  treat- 
ment for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  for 
persons  coming  before  the  courts; 

(8)  provide  services  for  outpatient  counsel- 
ing of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics  to  In- 
clude employment,  welfare,  legal,  education, 
and  other  assistance.  In  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination with  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
persoimel; 

(9)  develop  or  evaluate  curricula.  Includ- 
ing bilingual  curricula,  on  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  prevention  and  treatment.  Includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  new  and  Improved 
curricula  materials  for  use  In  elementary, 
secondary,  higher,  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams and  pilot  projects  designed  to  demon- 
strate and  test  the  effectiveness  of  such  cur- 
ricula (whether  developed  with  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  otherwise); 

(10)  develop  or  evaluate  a  program  of  dis- 
semination of  curricular  material  and  other 
significant  Information  regarding  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism; 


(11)  provide  preservlce  and  inaervlce  train- 
ing programs  on  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism (including  courses  of  study,  institutes, 
seminars,  films,  workshops,  and  conferences) 
for  teachers,  counselors,  and  other  educa- 
tional personnel; 

(12)  provide  community  education  pro- 
grams on  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  (In- 
cluding courses  of  study,  institutes,  seminars, 
films,  workshops,  and  cdhferences)  especially 
for  parents  and  other  adults  in  the  c^pimu- 
nlty: 

(13)  enable  a  SUte  government  agency  to 
assUt  local  education  agencies  in  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  implementation  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  education  pro- 
grams; and 

(14)  develop  educational  material  and 
programs  about  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of,  and  problems  arUlng  from,  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  for  use^r  distribution 
by  any  form  of  mass  media. 

(b)  ProJecU  for  which  grants  or  contracts 
are  made  under  this  part  shall,  whenever 
possible,  be  community  based,  provide  a 
comprehensive  range  of  services,  and  be  Inte- 
grated with,  and  involve  the  active  participa- 
tion of,  a  wide  range  of  pubUc  and  nongov- 
ernmental agencies,  organizations.  Institu- 
tions, and  Individuals. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant  made 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon,  except 
with  regard  to  certain  grants  made  under 
paragraph  (1)   of  subsection  (a),  shall  not 
exceed   100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  or  project  specified  In  the  appUca- 
tlon   for  such   grant.   The   amount   of   any 
Federal  grant  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (a) 
of  subsection    (a)    of  this  section  to  meet 
costs    of    constructing    and    equipping    the 
facilities  referred  to  in  such  paragraph  shall 
not   exceed  90   per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  or  project  specified  In  the  ap- 
plication  for   such   grant.   The   amount   of 
any  Federal   grant   made   under  paragraph 
(l)(b)    of   subsection    (a)    of   this   section 
to  meet  the  costs  of  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel  and   other   operating   costs  may   be 
made  only  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first   day  for  which  such  a  grant  is  made 
and   ending  with   the   close  of  eight  years 
after  such  first  day;   and  such  grant*  may 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
each  of  the  first  two  years  after  suqh  first 
day,  80  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
third  year  after  such  first  day,  75  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
after  such  first  day.  and  70  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  next  three  years 
after  such  first  day. 

(d)     An    amount,    not    to    exceed    5    per 
centum  of   the  amount   appropriated   pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  local  public  or  non-profit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions to  cover  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
costs    (but   in   no   case   to  exceed   $100,000) 
of  projects  for  assessing  local  needs  for  pro- 
grams  of  services  for  alcohol  abusers  and 
alcoholics,  designing  such  programs.  obUin- 
Ing  local   fljianclal  and  professional  assist- 
ance and  support  for  such  lyograms  In  the 
community,   and   fostering   community   in- 
volvement in  Initiating  and  developing  su^h 
programs   in    the    community.    In    no  /ase 
shall  a  grant  under  this  subsection  be  'for  a 
period  In  excess  of  one  year;  nor  shall  any 
grant  be  made  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  project  If,  for  any  preceding 
year,  a  grant  under  this  subsection  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  such  project. 

APPLICATION  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FBOM 
UNITS  OF  LOCAL  GOVEaNMENT  AND  PRIVATE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

See.  622.  (a)  In  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire coordination  of  all  applications  for 
programs  in  a  State  and,  in  view  of  the  local 
nature  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  shaU 
not  give  precedence  to  public  agencies  over 


private  agencies,  or  to  State  agencies  over 
local  agencies. 

(b)  Each  applicant  from  within  a  State, 
upon  filing  its  application  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  its  application  for 
review  by  the  State  agency  designated  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  613,  and  if  no  such 
agency  exUts,  by  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  administering  the  State  comprehensive 
plan  for  treatment  and  prevention  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.  If  such  agency  exists. 
Such  State  agency  shall  be  given  not  more 
than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  application  to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  in 
writing,  an  evaluation  of  the  project  set  forth 
in  the  application.  Sdch  evaluation  may  In- 
clude comments  on  the  relationship  of  the 
project  to  other  projects  pending  and  ap- 
proved and  to  the  State  comprehensive  plan 
for   treatment    and    prevention    of    alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.  The  State  shall  fur- 
nish the  applicant  a  copy  of  any  such  evalua- 
tion. A  State.  If  it  so  desires,  may.  in  wrlUng. 
waive  its  rights  under  this  section. 

(c)  Approval  of  any  application  by  the 
Secretary,  including  the  earmarking  of 
financial  assistance  for  a  program  or  project, 
may  be  granted  only  If  the  application  sub- 
stantially meets  a  set  of  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary  that — 

(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  Is 
sought  wUl  be  substantially  administered  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admlnls- 
traUon  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects; 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  propet  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  FedeAl  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant;  and 

(.4)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  in  the  absence 
of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
the  program  described  In  this  part,  and  will 
m  no  event  supplant  such  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds. 


APPROVAL    BY    NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON 
ALCOHOL   ABUSE    AND   ALCOHOLISM 

Sec.  523.  The  Secretary,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  under  part  C  of  this  title. 
Part  D — General 

Sec.  531.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
a  faUure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a  grant 
or  contract  made  or  entered  Into  under  this 
title,  he  shall,  after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  terminate  payments 
imtil  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply. 

(b)  The  exclusive  remedy  of  anyone  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  final  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
U  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  it  Is  located 
by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  with  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which 
he  based  his  acUon,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shaintaye  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  SAretary  or  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  tenporarlly  or  permanently.  Until  the 
filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may  modify 
or  set  a^de  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Secreta^  as  to  the  facts  shall  be  conclusive 
If  snorted  by  substantial  evidence,  but 
the  c<£jrt,  for  good  cause  6ho*n,  may  remand 
the  else  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further 
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evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  of  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
ot  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  1^  sup- 
Dorted  by  substantial  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside, 
m  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  subsect  on 
shall  not.  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary  s 
action. 

ADMISSION  or  ALCOHOL  ABUSERS  AND  ALCOHOLICS 
TO  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS 

Sec  532  (a)  Alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics 
shall  be  admitted  to  and  treated  in  private 
and  public  general  hospitals  on  the  ^^^ 
medical  need  and  shall  not  be  dlscrlnUnated 
against  solely  because  of  their  alcoholism.  No 
hospital  that  violates  this  section  shaU  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assUtance  under  the 
provisions  of  thU  title  or  any  other  Feder^ 
law  administered  by  the  Secretary.  No  such 
action  shall  be  taken  until  the  Secretary  has 
advised  the  appropriate  person  or  persons  of 
the  failure  to  comply  with  this  section,  and 
provided  an  opportunity  for  correction  or  a 

hcftrlncT 

( b)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  such 
Judicial   review   as    Is   provided    by   section 
631(b)  of  this  title. 
■   TITLE     VI— THE     NATIONAL     ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  AL- 
COHOLISM 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COUNCIL 

SEC.  601.  (a)  Section  217(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  m  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  in- 
serting "the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,"  Immedi- 
ately after  "the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council.";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  in- 
serting "the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,"  Immediately 
after  "the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
CouncU  ".  and  by  inserting  "alcohol  abtise 
and  alcohoUsm."  Inunediately  after  "psy- 
chiatric disorders.". 

(b)  Section  217(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended. 
In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  inserting 
"alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,"  Immediately 
after  "mental  health,". 

(c)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)    The  National   Advisory  CouncU  on 
Alcohol  Abvise  and  Alcoholism  shaU  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to  the  acti- 
vities and  functions  of  the  Service  In  the 
field  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  The 
Council  is  authorized  (1)  to  review  research 
projects  or  programs  submitted  to  or  ini- 
tiated by  it  in  the  field  of  alcohol  abiise  and 
alcoholism  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary, 
for  prosecution  under  this   Act,  any  such 
projects  which  it  believes  show  promise  of 
making   valuable    contributions   to    human 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, or  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  and 
(2)    to   coUect    Information    as   to   studies 
being  carried  on  in  the  field  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  make  available  such  information 
through  the  appropriate  publications  for  the 
benefit  of  health  and  welfare  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations (public  or  private),  physicians, 
or  any  other  scientists,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  general  pubUc.  The  CouncU  Is  also 
authorized  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary, 
for  acceptance  pursuant  to  section  501  of  this 
Act.  conditional  gifts  for  work  In  the  field 
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of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism;  and  the 
Secretary  shaU  recommend  acceptance  of  any 
such  gifts  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Coiuxcil." 

APPROVAL  BY  COUNCIL  OF  CERTAIN  GRANTS  UNDER 
COMMUNITY   MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS  ACT 

Sec.  602.  Section  366  of  part  E  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is 
amended —  ^  .        . 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Grants"  and  msert- 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  _,^  ^  .        ». 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (b) .  grants";  und 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Grants  made  under  this  title  which 
are  primarily  intended  for  vise  in  the  pre- 
vention or  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  or 
alcoholism  may  be  made  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cU on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  esUb- 
Ushed  by  section  217(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act." 

TITLE  vn— INTEROOVERNMENT  COOR- 
DINATING COUNCIL  ON  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 
Sec  701.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  coordinat- 
ing all  Federal  Government  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  rehablUtatlon  efforts  with  respect 
to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  of  coordi- 
nating such  Federal  efforts  with  State  and 
local  government  efforts,  and  of  developing 
an  enlightened  poUcy  and  appropriate  pro- 
grams for  Federal  civilian  employees  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcohoUsm  and  the  rehabUltatlon  of  al- 
coholics, there  la  hereby  established  an  In- 
tergovernment  Coordinating  Council  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  conslstUig  of  the 
Secretary  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  four  representa- 
tives of  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  and 
four  representatives  of  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernment departmente  or  agencies. 

(b)  The  Preeident  shall  designate  the 
four  representaUves  of  Federal  departments 
or  agencies  who  shall  serve  on  the  Coordinat- 
ing Council,  and  shall  appoint  the  four  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  government 
departments  or  agencies.  The  State  and  local 
government  representatives  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  five  years,  staggered  so  that  one 
vacancy  occurs  each  year.  A  State  or  local 
government  representative  may  be  reap- 
pointed Immediately  after  serving  less  than 
a  fuU  term,  and  may  be  reappointed  after 
a  five-ve«tf  hiatus  after  serving  a  full  term. 

(c)  The  Coordinating  Council  may  appoint 
such  technical  consultanU  as  are  deemed  ap- 
propriate for  advising  the  Council  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  functtons.  The  services  of  con- 
sultants obtained  under  this  section  may  be 
obtained  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  In  excess  of  the  daily  equiva- 
lent paid  for  positions  in  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  in  secUon  6332  of  tlUe  5, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  702.  The  Coordinating  Council  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

(a)  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his 
function  of  cowdlnatlng  all  Federal  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehablUtatlon  efforts  to 
deal  with  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm; 

(b)  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his 
function  of  coordinating  such  Federal  ef- 
forts with  State  and  local  governments; 

(c>  engage  in  educational  programs  among 
Federal  civilian  employees,  and  in  other  ^- 
propriate  activities,  designed  to  prevent  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism; 

(d)  Implement  programs  for  the  rehablU- 
tatlon of  Federal  clvlUan  employees  who  are 
alcohol  abusers  or  alcoholics; 

(e)  develop  and  maintain  any  other  ap- 
propriate activities  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  thU  Act. 
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Sec.  801.  If  any  section,  provision,  or  term 
of  this  Act  Is  adjudged  invalid  for  any  rea- 
son, such  judi^ent  shaU  not  affect,  impair, 
or  invalidate  any  other  secUon,  provision,  or 
term  of  this  Act,  and  the  remaining  sections, 
provisions,  and  terms  shall  be  and  remain 
In  fuU  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  802.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  asslstonce 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fuUy  disclose  the 
amoxmt  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract,  the 
total  coet  of  the  project  or  \indertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  grant  Is  given  or 
used;  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
coet  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  soureee.  and  such  other  records  as 
wUl  faciUtate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives.  shaU  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination 
to  any  books,  docximents,  papers,  and  records 
of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to 
the  grants  or  contracts  entered  into  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  other  than 
competitive  bidding  procedures. 

Sec.  803.  Payments  under  this  title  may 
be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  in  such  installments  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

SBC.  804.  (a)  Section  7352  of  UUe  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  la  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  8102(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"I  8102.  Compensation  for  disability  or  death 
of  employee 
"(a)  The  United  States  shall  pay  compen- 
sation as  specified  by  this  subchapter  for  the 
disablUty  or  death  of  an  employee  resulting 
frwn  personal  injury  sustained  whUe  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  unless  the»lnjury 

or  death  Is—  .."_»».- 

"(1)  caused  by  wlUful  misconduct  ;Ctf  the 

employee;  ; 

"(3)  caused  by  the  employee's  Indention 
to  bring  about  the  injury  or  death  «  him- 
self or  of  another." 

(c)  Paragraph  2  of  section  5(d)  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  repeal 
the  clause  ".  or  unless  mtoxicatlon  of  the 
injured  volunteer  Is' the  proximate  cause  of 
the  Injury  or  death". 

PBTVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous>consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3835  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  may  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  STATEMENTS  TO   BE  PRINTED   IN  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discussion  on  S.  3835,  and 
at  an  appropriate  place  in  the  Record,  to 
context,  certain  prepared  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  be  incorporated  as 
a  part  of  the  Record.  He  was  unable  to 
be  present  this  rooming  and  wanted  to 
have  those  comments  entered  into  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  place. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  similar  request  for  remarks  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  .  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  tills 
morning  to  present  this  measure,  with 
the  ranking  Repvri)llcan  member  of  both 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare and  that  committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  .  I  am  also 
pleased  to  see  here  this  morning  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 
these  two  distinguished  gentlemen  have 
labored  long  and  hard  on  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  They  also  devoted 
much  attention  to  this  area  prior  to  my 
coming  to  the  Senate. 

S.  3835.  the  proposed  Comprehensive 
Alc6hol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970,  represents  a  new  and  compre- 
hensive approach  to  meeting  what  Dr. 
Roger  Egeberg,  the  Goverrunent's  high- 
est ranking  health  official,  termed  in  tes- 
timony belore  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  health  problem. 

It  is  a  realistic,  practical  design  at  the 
Federal  level  for  setting  in  motion 
throughout  the  Nation  the  mechanisms 
to  deal  with  a  deadly,  costly  disease  that 
has  become  epidemic  in  our  time. 

Alcoholism  is  in  many  ways  a  unique 
problem  in  our  society,  but  it  is  also  a 
microcosm  of  the  many  other  social 
problems  that  debilitate  our  strength  as 
a  people.  Decisive  action  to  meet  this 
long  neglected  blight  may  weU  show  the 
way  to  the  realistic  handling  of  other 
compelling  national  problems.  In  its 
comprehensiveness,  in  its  flexibility,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  inter- 
working  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  in  its  careful  planning  of  ex- 
penditures, it  is,  I  believe,  a  template  of 
its  kind  of  legislation. 

Despite  the  scope  and  seriousness  of 
the  problem,  it  has  long  been  neglected 
at  all  levels  of  government.  Special  cMdit 
should  be  given,  therefore,  to  those  who 
have  pioneered  in  this  field,  such  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  who 
is  unable  to  be  with  us  this  morning,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK) . 

I  must  also  pay  tribute  to  the  patient 
and  dedicated  work  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  and  the 
expeditious  handling  of  the  bill  by  the 
parent  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee under  the  able  chairmansliip  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH)  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committ^. 

I  commend  to  you  the  committee  re- 
port on  S.  3835,  which  I  beUeve  faith- 
fully and  concisely  siw^narlzes  the  com- 
mittee's findings  and  recommendations. 
To  begin  with,  S.  3835  establishes  the 
administrative  framework  for  a  massive, 
nationwide,  intergovernmental  effort  to 
control  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  in 
our  country. 

The  controlling  agency  Is  a  National 
Institute  for  the  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  within 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Through  tliis  Institute,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 


coordinate  all  Federal  Health,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  other  social  programs  related 
to  the  control  of  alcoholism  and  ad- 
minister the  programs  specifically  estab- 
lished by  the  biU. 

The  legislation  provides  for  extensive 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local  pro- 
grams designed  to  promote  effective 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holics throughout  the  Nation,  and  help 
for  private,  nonprofit  sigencies  to  use  and 
develop  the  expertise  and  the  techniques 
that  they  have  for  dealing  with  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

It  requires  the  utilization  of  all  exist- 
ing Federal  legislation  for  programs  re- 
lated to  alcoholism  in  such  fields  as 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  highway 
safety,  "niere  are  many  such  provisions 
in  the  law^  but  the  programs  they  au- 
thorize have  had  little  activation  here- 
tofore. 

Considering  the  scope  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
it  attacks.  I  believe  the  funding  has  been 
carefully  and  frugally  planned,  with 
every  dollar  a  working  dollar. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  quick  facts  to  pic- 
ture the  Immensity  of  the  problem  vrith 
which  we  are  working. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  there  are  over 
9  million  alcoholics  in  the  United  States, 
and  approximately  another  9  million 
chronic  problem  drinkers. 

Consider  the  family  members  and 
others  affected  by  the  impact  of  alcohol- 
ism on  our  society  and  you  are  talking 
about  a  total  of  perhaps  50  million  peo- 
ple adversely  affected  by  overuse  of  alco- 
hol. 

One  out  of  three  arrests  in  America 
Is  for  simple  public  intoxication — throw- 
ing an  intolerable  burden  on  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice. 

The  economic  waste  caused  by  alco- 
hol abuse  has  been  estimated  to  be  as 
high  as  $7  billion  annually. 

Highway  safety  experts  have  estimated 
that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  our  high- 
way fatalities  are  connected  with  prob- 
lem drinking.  This  is  about  25.000  deaths 
armually — substantially  more  than  the 
•fatalities  in  Vietnam.  Problem  drinking 
is  involved  in  some  800.000  auto  crashes 
each  year,  in  this  country. 

Alcoholism  is  now  rated  our  fourth 
major  disease  in  terms  of  seriousness 
and  numbers  of  people  affected. 

I  could  go  on  with  other  statistics 
dociunenting  the  prodigious  cost  in  hu- 
man life  smd  economic  waste  of  our 
most  neglected  national  health  problem. 
And  even  these  figures  do  not  tell  half 
the  story  of  the  terrible  toll  in  wasted 
lives,  broken  homes,  destruction  of 
youth,  misery,   and  heartache. 

In  the  hearings  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  held  in 
such  cities  as  Los  Angeles,  New  York. 
Denver,  and  Des  Moines,  we  heard  the 
testimony  of  many  former  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
in  most  Instances,  the  addicts,  many  of 
them  young  people,  had  begun  their 
careers  of  drug  abuse  with  alcohol.  This 
seems  to  be  the  starter  d^ug  of  the  drug 
cycle,  if  such  can  be  named. 

We  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
alcohol  is  the  most  widely  abused  dan- 
gerous drug  in  America. 


We  are  not  suggesting  prohibition — 
we  have  been  through  the  Volstead 
Act,  and  that  experiment  was  a  failure. 
We  are  suggesting  something  that  would 
be  substantially  less  costly  and  infinitely 
more  effective — sensible,  realistic  legis- 
lation for  the  controL«nd  prevention  of 
an  illness  that  would  be  recognized  as 
having  reached  epidemic  proportions  if 
it  were  typhoid  or  tuberculosis,  or  an- 
other disease. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  as  with 
other  diseases,  if  we  simply  treat  the  dis- 
ease, we  do  nothing  to  stop  the  input, 
and  the  disease  becomes  more  crippling 
year  after  year.  So,  prevention  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  attack  on  the  disease 
of  alcoholism. 

Medical  authorities,  including  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  and  the 
American  Psyciiiatric  Association  recog- 
nize alcoholism  as  a  disease,  not  a  be- 
havioral problem. 

This  fact  is  now  generally  recognized 
by  enlightened  people  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

What  is  not  so  generally  recognized  is 
that  it  is  a  disease  from  which  the  pa- 
tient, in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
can  recover. 

We  know  that  alcoholic  patients,  with 
the  proper  help  and  treatment,  can  get 
well. 

We  know  that  with  the  proper  help 
and  treatment,  they  can  learn  to  control 
their  illness  so  that  they  can  live  normal 
and  productive  lives. 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  effective 
programs  of  prevention  and  about  the. 
kind  of  research  that  is  needed  to  make 
our  other  efforts  more  efficient. 

In  short,  we  know  what  to  do  about 
alcoholism  in  our  society ;  what  has  been 
lacking  is  the  commitment  to  do  it. 

As  I  said  when  I  Introduced  this  legis- 
lation, I  believe  S.  3835  is  a  vehicle  by 
which  the  Congress  can  face  its  responsi- 
bility for  decisive  action  to  meet  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  urgent  health  prob- 
lems. 

And  if  there  has  ever  been  legislation 
to  strike  a  blow  for  economy,  I  believe 
this  bUl  must  be  so  regarded. 

Every  dollar  soundly  invested  to  con- 
trol this  costly  plague  will  be  returned 
to  society  at  all  levels  many  times  over. 
I  believe  that  in  order  to  give  the  ad- 
ministrative entity  established  by  this 
legislation  the  stature,  visiblhty,'  per- 
manence, and  prestige  required  to  do  the 
massive  job  envisioned,  the  committee 
felt  it  essential  to  give  it  institute  status. 
In  this  and  others  of  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  committee  was  mindful  that 
we  are  contemplating  a  vast,  nationwide, 
public  health  effort  to  combat  a  disease 
affecting  millions  of  Americans.  A  par- 
tial effort  would  duplicate  shortcomings 
of  the  past  and  would  mean  that  funds, 
however  modest,  would  be  wasted. 

In  the  past,  alcoholism  has  had  a  seat 
far  to  the  rear  so  far  as  funding  Is  con- 
cerned. For  fiscal  year  1970.  alcoholism 
received  far  less  Federal  funding  than 
other  diseases  that  have  a  much  smaller 
Impact  on  the  Nation. 

The  solution.  In  the  committee's  judg- 
ment. Is  not  to  neglect  these  other  dis- 
eases, by  any  means,  but  to  fund  alco- 
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holism  programs  at  a  level  commensu- 
rate with  the  seriousness  of  its  impact  on 
our  Nation.  _  ,j  «„ 

In  S  3835.  the  committee  would  au- 
thorize grants  totaling  $75  million  oyer 
the  next  3  years  to  help  States  devj^op 
and  administer  programs  deahng  with 
alcoholism.  These  formula  granta  to 
States  would  run  $20  million  for  fiscal 
1971.  $25  milUon  for  fiscal  1972  and  $30 
million  for  fiscal  1973. 

Grants  totaling  $320  million  over  tiie 
next  3  years  would  be  authorized  for 
State  and  local  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  to  help  finance  specific  proj- 
ects. For  such  project  grants  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  institutions,  the  amounts 
would  be  $60  million  for  fiscal  1971.  $100 
mlUlon  for  fiscal  1972,  and  $160  miUion 
for  fiscal  1973. 

I  would  call  attention  to  certain  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  the  commit- 
tee felt  essential  In  mounting  a  massive 
Federal  attack  on  the  growing  problem 
of  alcoholism  in  the  Nation. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress,  by  June  30,  1971,  a  re- 
port on  the  health  consequences  of  the 
use  of  alcohol,  similar  to  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  on  smoking  and  the 
forthcoming  report  on  the  use  of  marl- 
hufina. 

It  also  requires  Federal  agencies  to 
establish  programs  for  dealing  with  alco- 
hol abuse  among  Federal  employees  and 
directs  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  guarantee  persons  afflicted  with  alco- 
holism the  same  employment  conditions 
and  benefits  as  persons  who  are  Ul  from 
other  causes. 

In  order  to  assure  proper  coordlnauon 
and  sound  on-going  policy  for  this  vast 
public  health  effort,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish an  independent  National  Advisory 
Council  and  aq  Intergovernmental  Co- 
ordinating Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism. 

S  3835  is  cosponsored  by  52  Members 
of  the  Senate.  The  bill  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  North  Anjerican  Association 
of  Alcoholism  Programs,  the  National 
Coimcil  on  Alcolxjusm.  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Mental  Health  Pro- 
gram Directors,  the  American  PubUc 
Health  Association,  and  a  number  of  In- 
dividual citizens. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  quo- 
tation by  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  that — 

The  picture  of  the  penniless  drunk  pro- 
pelled aimlessly  and  endlessly  through  the 
law's  "revqlvlng  door"  of  arrest.  Incarcera- 
tion, release,  and  rearrest  Is  not  a  pretty  one. 

The  Justice  made  note  of  the  urgent 
need  for  "some  clear  promise  of  a  better 
world  for  these  unfortunate  people." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  by  the  en- 
actment of  S.  3835,  Congress  would  take 
a  significant  step  toward  providing  that 
"better  world"  for  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans afflicted  by  this  common  but  deadly 
and  long-neglected  disease. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  save  lives  on  our  public  highways, 
reduce  crime,  relieve  some  of  the  unnec- 
essary burden  on  our  criminal  justice 
system,  cut  down  an  appalling  annual 
economic  waste,  and  effectively  contrib- 


ute to  a  happier  and  healthier  society  by 
making  this  legislation  the  law  of  the 

land. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  use  a 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  my  time  for 
my  distinguislied  colleagues  on  the  mi- 
nority side  to  comment  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  personal  statement 
about  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  He  is  very 
generous  in  his  remarks  about  Senator 
DoMuncK.  Senator  Moss,  and  myself, 
and  I  appreciate  it,  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  appreciate  it  very  much.  In  a 
few  minutes  Senator  Dominick.  who  has 
been  very  active  in  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee, will  address  himself  to  the 

bill. 

I  have  had  this  experience  before, 
where  a  good  idea  lies  fallow,  or  almost 
so.  for  a  long  time,  untU  a  combination 
of  events  and  a  particular,  personality 
bring  It  Into  focus  and  cause  imprece- 
dented  action. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
and  I  collaborated  upon  this  matter— to 
establish  alcoholism  as  an  acknowledged 
illness  which  needs  to  be  treated  on  the 
basis  of  medical  care,  research,  and  re- 
habilitation rather  than  on  the  revolv- 
ing door  basis  of  a  poUce  station  and 
jail— and  Introduced  the  first  bill  in 
1966  In  1967,  interest  had  grown  so  that 
S  1508  had  35  cosponsors.  In  1969,  inter- 
est had  grown  to  41  cosponsors  when  we 
introduced  S.  1997,  the  Alcoholism  Care 
and  Control  Act  of  1969. 

We  did  get  some  results,  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  enacted  Into 
law  on  March  13,  1970.  as  Public 
Law  91-211,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1970. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  this  re- 
sulted in  $6  million  being  devoted  to 
alcoholism  through  the  community  men- 
tal health  program.  However,  until  the 
matter  was  put  in  hand.  Uirough  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  headed  by  Senator 
Hughes,  who  had  a  imique.  not  only 
long-standing  but  also  lifetime  concern 
with  this  as  a  mission  and  as  an  objec- 
tive nothing  major  really  happened. 
When  he  did  take  over  the  subcomi?iit- 
tee  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the 
ranking  minority  member,  something 
did  happen,  and  this  pending  legislation 
is  the  fruition  of  that  work.  We  are  now 
on  the  threshold,  should  this  become 
law— and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not— of  what  is  properly  called  in  the 
report  a  massive  Federal  approach,  to 
attack  the  dread  iUness  of  alcoholism 
In  this  country. 

This  is  an  historic  change.  I  have  had 
a  previous  experience  with  the  same 
thing  Since  1949  and  up  to  1965, 1  car- 
ried on  a  campaign  for  a  national  arts 
foundation  of  some  kind  for  the  United 
States.  I  got  nowhere  for  16  years.  That 
is  a  long  time  for  a  legislator  to  persist, 
but  it  shows  how  long  it  can  take.  It  was 
not  until  there  came  upon  the  scene  Seri- 
ators  Pell,  Clark,  and  Humphrey,  and. 
in  the  House,  Representatives  Celler, 
Thompson,  and  others  of  the  same  point 
of  view,  that  the  longstanding  effort 
which  had  gone  on  for  a  decade  and  a 
half  was  brought  to  fruition. 

Mr.  President,  all  honor  and  credit  are 
due  to  those  who  make  these  things 
happen  In  history,  and  I  Uiink  Senator 


Hughes  Is  one  of  them.  I  pay  great  trib- 
ute and  great  credit  to  liim  for  his  per- 
sistence, ills  imagination,  and  the  initi- 
ative which  resulted  In  this  special  sub- 
committee and  will,  h(«jefully,  result  in 
this  legislation  being  enacted  into  law. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  his  work  and 
our  work  is  not  over.  A  law  is  like  a 
directive  in  Washington.  It  Is  good 
for  2  weeks,  unless  you  do  something 
with  it.  Notwitlistanding  the  passage  of 
this  bill  into  law,  there  will  yet  be  the 
appropriation  side,  no  matter  how  con- 
servative we  may  think  our  authoriza- 
tions to  be.  Then  we  will  face  the  sheer 
matter  of  getting  States  interested,  as 
this  is  very  heavily  premised— as  are 
other  measures  here— upon  State  ac- 
tion. Then  we  will  face  yet  the  other 
challenge  of  the  imaginative  implemen- 
tation by  the  Federal  (joveniment,  in- 
cluding the  critically  important  aspect 
of  education  in  this  bill. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  that 
his  labor  is  just  beginning  today;  it  is 
hardly  over.  But  we  wiU  join  him  in  It; 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  may  see 
In  our  lifetimes  a  very  measurable  im- 
provement and  a  new  horizon  opened 
up  to  these  miserable  people  who  are 
alcoholics,    with    shining    examples    of 
what  can  be  done  for  themselves  with 
proper  medical  aid.  if  the  resources  and 
facilities  are  available,  and  a  tremen- 
dous reduction  in  the  unbelievably  hor- 
rific figure  of  9  million- which.  Incl- 
dentaUy,  I  might  say  to  my  coUeague, 
Is  almost  double  the  previous  classic  esti- 
mate in  this  field.  Indeed,  the  doctor- 
Morris  E.  ChafeU,  director  of  Clinical 
Psychiatric      Services.      Massachusetts 
General  Hospital— who  testified  to  the 
9  million  figure  made  that  clear.  For 
example,  he  said  at  page  110  of  the  hear- 
ing record : 

Most  of  us  for  decades  have  iised  the  often 
quoted  figure  of  4.500,(X)0  to  5.000,000  alco- 
hoUc  people  In  this  country.  But  a  recenUy 
completed  scientific  study  shows  the  figure 
to  be  beyond  nine  million. 

That  is  a  very  Interesting  statement, 
because  either  the  figure  has  burgeoned 
because  of  the  pressures  of  the  times, 
which  is  what  has  brought  us  into  this 
dread  period  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse,  or  we  really  have  underesti- 
mated the  number  of  alcoholic  people 
for  all  these  years.  Whichever  way  It  Is, 
9  mlUlon— and  these  are  essentially 
adults;  they  are  not  chUdren— out  of  an 
employable  population  of  70  million  is  a 
staggering  figure.  And  none  of  this  takes 
Into  consideration  the  effects  on  the 
famiUes  and  the  children  of  the  alco- 
hoUcs— the  hopelessness  and  despair 
which  exist  in  many  of  them— which 
continues  day  after  day  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  I  am  sure  that  other  coun- 
tries may  do  worse  in  proportion,  but 
that  is  no  excuse  for  us. 

Mr  President  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  this  is  a 
mUestone  which  we  are  facing  not  so 
much  in  the  declaration  of  alcoholism  as 
a  disease  or  an  illness  or  a  public  health 
problem— because  the  courts  have  recog- 
nized that  and  we  have  recognized  it  In 
the  law  to  which  I  previously  referred. 
Public  Law  91-211,  which  was  passed  In 
1970— but  In  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
treatment  we  are  prepared  to  afford  and 
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Waahington,  DC.  June  19.  1970.  ^^^  services  or  an  additional  service  Included  "^^^y     coste    Increase    as    numbers    ac- 

Hon.  Jacob  Javtts,  ^  the  state  plan,  coverage  for  his  care  and  ^^^i  increase    However,  alcoholism  U  not 

VS.   Senate,                                                             treatment  Is  subject  only  to  the  usual  llmlta-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  expensive  dlsabUltles  for 

Washington.   DC.                                                    ^lons  on  such  services.  Therefore.  U  treat-  ^^  rehabilitation  program.  While  alcoholics 

Dear   Sen.ator   Javtts:    This   letter   is   in     ^^^t  Is  provided  by  a  clinic  which  meets  the  ^^  ^  substantial  amount  of  counseling 

response  to  the  questions  y°'^  Jf^^  °^ ^^^      state  standards  for  licensing,  it  would  be  ^  specialized  services,  relatively  Ut- 

25,   1970.  on  the  legislative  objectives  of  8.     ^^^^^  ^^^er  Medicaid  If  clinic  services  are  ^^^  physical  restoration  Is  Involved. 

3835.                                   .  ^,„H  v,^  nn«tion      Included  In  the  State  plan.  Question  No.  6:  'Would  you  agree  that  a 

In  regard  to  the  Issue  jafsed  by  q^^tion         ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  g   3335  ^^^j^  mandate  hospital  has  a  community  responslbUlty  to 

number  two,  we  would  <»efer  to  the  opinions      ^^j^^j^^  ^^  g^ate  plans  of  a  provision  for  ^^^  ^^  t^eat  alcohoUcs  on  the  basis  of 

of    the    United    States   Civil   Service    i.om       ^^    prevention    and   treatment    of    alcohol  nj^dlcal  need   and  If  It  falls  to  meet  this 

mission.                                                     F-deral      abuse  and  alcohoUsm.  We  question  the  Ml-  community  responsibility,  the  faculty  should 

Question  No.   1:      ^*t  level  of  Feaera       ^,^^^          ^j  singling  this  category  of  dls-  ^  -cut-off  from  any  further  Federal  flnan- 

fundlng  would  yo"  «tlinate  could  be  effM                   ^^^   ^^^   mandatory   coverage   at   the  ^.^  assUtance  (as  provided  for  under  Sec- 

tively  used  to  meet  each  of  the  following             j^^,^,  expense  of  other  equally  important  ^j^q  gji  ^j  the  bill)?  If  not.  why?" 

legislative  ob]ectl\es  of  »•  3~f  •  ^^.     ,  „_^      disease  categories.  Enactment  of  this  section  Answer:   Section  611  of  S.  3835  provides 

a:  To  stimulate  research  on  control  ana     ^^^^^  Evolve  an  Increase  in  costs  In  those  that  "alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics  shall  be 

prevention  of  alcohol^^          ^rvices    for      States  which  do  not  currently  cover  addl-  admitted  to  and  treated  in  private  and  pub- 

b.  To     improve     treatment     services    lor      ^j^^^j  g^^^^^s  (particularly  clinic  services),  uc  hospitals  on  the  basis  of  medical  need 
alcoholics.                              „,„„„^r,   «nrt  an       Information   Is  not   available  at  this   Ume  ^nd  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  solely 

c.  TO  accelerate  <=o«^"«'<^tlon  a^  ap-     I^^^^^^^^j^  ^j^^  ^  to  accurately  forecast  ^^use  of  their  alcoholism."  The  same  Sec- 
pllcatlon   of   research    findings   to   research      ^jj|^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  j^her  provides  that  "no  hospital  that 

programs.  Q„-otion  No    4-   "Will  the  cost  of  social      violates  this   Section   shall   receive  Federal 

d   TO  fevelop  training  programs  for^sclen-      ^«^«"on  No    4.     Wll^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^      vloU^^     a«lstance  under  the  provisions  of 

:B£E^^k;i^J?^  :s!n^ZT.^^;^^^'^^-  j-T.Tz^'TJt:s^^.^izT^^^ 

s^nt°L^  A  h^tory  Of  Sl^^S  th^Natlon-s  fined  as  another  form  of  Ulness?"  justifiable.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  alcoho  « 

h^th   ser^ce   s^tei^^cr^ates   a    need   for  Answer:  To  be  eligible  for  social  security  should  be  admitted  to  medical  care /aciil- 

re^er  enormous  Iweral  investments  to  seek  disability    benefits   a    worker   must   be   dls-  ties  on  an  equal  basis  as  persons  who  suffer 

I^lutlons  ™?he  ^lems  of  alcohol  abuse  abled  as  defined  in  the  law  and  must  meet  other  lUlnesses  and  that  alcoholics  riiould 

^d  ^cohollsm     A    degree    of    professional  the  dlsabUlty  Insured  status  requirements.'  not  be  refused  admission  o^*  J'f »?  °^ 

tudgr^ent  is  required  to  wtlmaSs  the  level  section  5W  of  S.  3835  states  that  an  alco-  their  alcoholism.  We  fully  «fef J^'^fjios- 

if  F^eral  funding  which  could  be  effectively  holic  shall  be  regarded  as  eligible  for  social  pltals  shoiUd  admit  and  ^eat  alcoholics  on 

used   to  meet  the  legislative  objectives  of  security  disability  benefits  and  the  benefits  the  basis  of  medical  needs. 

S.  3835.  It  is  recosnlzed  that  the  Department  shaU  not  be  barred  on  the  ground  that  alco-  ®"'*^*'"*'^^°^k  F.r.r«™r  M  D 

has  not  requested  authorizations  or  appro-  holism  Is  a  self-inflicted  disability.   As  we  ^r^t^rv^^HeS' and 

prUtlons  Vrtth   these  specific   objectives  In  see  It.  this  language  would  not  change  the  ^'f^f,^"''^,  ^\Z  .^l^    ^ 

mind   and  the  following  estimates  are  made  effects  of  present  law  and  thus  would  not  Scientific  Affairs. 

exclusively    on    the    basis    of    professional  increase  the  cost  ol  the  social  security  dls-  ^^    JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Ege- 

Judgment   relating   to  the  effective  use   of  ability  provisions.  However,  if  the  language  •     ^^^^  ^g  jqj  respect  very  highly 

Federal   funds.  of  this  section  were  modified  or  were  to  be  »'               outstanding    authority,    ad- 

;nte^-^to^^^mit^.^^Mcoi^^^^^^^^  ^nd^i^^  h'S^ToVto !he  first  yelr  and 

Objective:                                         Milliona  ,  for  social  securi  y  ^^^  immediate  need  for  Federal  funds. 

(a.  To  stimulate  research  on  control  security  law  defines  disability  He  addressed  himself  to  fiscal  1972  and 

and  prevention  of  alcohoUsm               t2  ^;„3^*i^^%hTinabll ity  tS  engage  in  any  for  that  he  gives  US  an  estimate  in  round 

"",  llT'°""  '                                       18  fubstantlaf  gLmfS^tivUy  by  fSson  of  a  figures  of  about  $27.5  million-the  first 

aiconouM  --------,---------------  medically  determinable  physical  or  mental  ygar  estimate  for  the  Federal  program— 

''Inlnclt^L^^r^rfindlnes  tS  Sipalrment  that  has  lasted  or  is  expected  to  l^^^^^^  ^  spending  for  prevention,  treat- 
?^h  oro^a^^                         .       1  la.s?  at  least  12  months,  or  to  result  In  death.  ^         and  rehabilitation  of  alcohol  abuse 
,d?^dev^[oTt^^"g"progr-ams  for  A  disabled  -''^e'^''^^--^*,,^,'  ^manj  an<i  alcoholism  of  $3  per  alcohoUc.  That 
scientific  profes8lonal(s)    and  non-  benefits   "    'i^J^'   ^"^^^he     numbeTof  is    essentially    what    Dr.    Egeberg    ad- 
prof  esslonaK  s )   - --      5  ^^"i*;„'^7,  ;/ai^;;Teia%e^  after  1^^^  dressed  himself  to.  which  we  have  in  our 

(e)      To     modify     public     attitudes  the  "ear  he  reached  age  21.  If  later)  and  up  bill  of  $60  mUlion:  but  yet.  I  respectfully 

through  expanded  programs  of  edu-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  became  disabled:  submit,    the    estimate    of    Dr.    Egeberg 

cation    - ''"'  and    (2)    he    had   substantial   recent   work  bears  out  the  amoimt  we  have  set  up  in 

Question  No.  3:  "WUl  the  cost  of  Medicare  ^^^,^^^^1  ^nder  social  security  before  he  be-  ..      .  ^         ^  j^^.  tj^is  reason.  WhUe.his 

and    Medicaid    programs    be    increased    by  disabled    To  meet  the  latter  require-  ""^         '  „   «>.«  KocIp  cHmiilation  of  re- 

co^red  b,„  dcfl-M  »  .no.h«  lorm  o.    «  ' '»' '""^^^ J^  S.^^'^™*  in    concemtne  alcoholism,  may  be  accepted 

"■°^,:  »««.:  »™»*.  ^  «c«o.     S^'S.^°S  ,^„'S?^  o'?r.,^.e  ,n  ...r     -  ^of  Sn^TmS-  '"brl'hS 
601  appUes  only  to  alooholics  who  are  age  66     of  a  period  shorter  than  10  years.)  million  of  the  |27.5  muiion.    oui 
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we  get  to  the  area  of  the  other  two  criti- 
cal items,  to  improve  treatment  services 
for  alcoholics  and  to  modify  the  public 
attitude  through  expanded  programs  of 
education,  Uiere.  I  think,  our  judgment, 
with  all  respect,  has  a  right  to  be  con- 
sidered better  tiian  Dr.  Egeberg's.  at 
least.  I  would  not  be  quite  so  restrained 
by  departmental  considerations,  and  so 
forth,  as  he  might  be.  For  his  estimate  on 
its  face,  is  patenUy  low. 

He  gives  us  $18  million  to  improve 
treatment  services  for  alcoholics.  That 
is  $2  per  alcoholic  per  year.  We  have  just 
devoted  $6  mUlion  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  it  has  hardly  been  heard  of,  let  alone 
made  a  ripple.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that 
at  the  least,  and  in  the  most  elementary 
sense,  that  figure  should  be  doubled  or 
tripled,  and  even  that  would  only  be  $6 
per  alcoholic  per  year. 

Then,  as  to  the  modification  of  the 
public  attitude  through  expanded  pro- 
grams of  education,  bearing  in  mind  the 
enormous  scope  of  the  problem  nation- 
wide and  the  great  number  of  people  In- 
volved, the  fact  that  education  should 
take  place  not  only  through  Industrial 
agencies— that  is,  agencies  operating  in 
the  business  world — ^but  also  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Dr.  Egeberg  gives  us  $1.- 
500,000. 

With  all  respect,  th%t  figure  again 
would  not  only  fall  to  make  a  ripple,  it 
would  be  literally  unknoum.  at  least  at 
the  minimum, the  figure  of  $10  million  for 
that  purpose.  In  my  judgment,  would  be 
an  elementary  starting  figure. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  based  upon 
those  analyses.  I  deeply  beUeve  that  the 
figures  we  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Ege- 
berg. though  they  seem  to  reduce  ma- 
terially the  figures  in  the  bill,  go  far 
to  sustain  them  rather  than  the  other 
way. 

The  second  Item  of  appropriation  deals 
with  the  State  program,  the  State  for- 
mula grants.  In  that  res?)ect,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  formulation  of 
those  grants  is  a  very  important  one. 
That  is  the  basis  upon  wlilch  they  will  be 
given.  For  it  relates  to  relative  popula- 
tion, financial  need,  and.  very  impor- 
tantiy.  the  need  for  more  effective  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
programs  in  the  alcoholism  field. 
^  There.  I  believe,  is  a  key  element  in 
what  we  must  try  to  accomplish.  For  we 
have  found  that  the  carrot  and  the  stick 
approach  with  the  States  is  extremely 
persuasive  and  extremely  helpful.  We 
offer  each  State  as  much  as  $200,000  as  a 
basic  formula  grant,  but  If  the  State  Is 
to  participate,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  Its  own  people  will  urge  the 
State  effectively  to  participate,  then  the 
States  must  really  establish,  under  the 
bill,  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  commensurate 
with  the  extent  of  the  problem  in  the 
particular  State.  The  specifications  are 
very  exact  and  constructive,  which  will 
bring  the  State  into  the  scheme  of  effort 
to  enforce  what  we  are  seeking  to  bring 
about  in  an  effective  way. 

To  Indicate  the  amounts  which  are 
available  under  the  $20  million,  first 
year  authorization  to  the  States,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Rkcord  a  table  of  estimated  formula 
pared  by  the  Department  at  our  request 
but  does  not  represent  a  commitment  to 
grants  to  the  States.  Ttiis  table  was  pre- 
them  to  seek  such  funding  appropria- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

200,000  MINIMUM  PER/STATE 


SUto 


Region 


Amount 


Tout -■ -       20.000,000 

1.  Alabam* *  ^'^ 

2  Alaska               8  200,000 

3  a"om 9  200,000 

i^S. ::  9  M"oi3 

e:  worX:::::::::::;....  «  200,000 

7.  ConnectKut 1  »».*Z 

8.  Delaware , 2  200.000 

9.  District  ol  Columbia 3  jS'Si 

10.  Florida *  *^-»* 

11-  Georgia *  *"'62l 

12.  Hawaii J  200'™0 

13.  Idaho I  200,000 

U.  Illinois I  J29.603 

15.  Indiana |  «||J| 

If:  Kras:;:::::::::::::::::  \  200:000 

18.  Kentucky 3  SfSJ? 

19.  Louisiana {  374,  ZH 

20.  Maine \  200000 

21.  Maryland..      f  297,487 

22.  Massachusetts \  iji'fil 

23.  M.chigan |  |*.|30 

I  SIS'*--'-"""""'  6  ^Sai 

fy  2'Xa 8  200,000 

28   Nebraska- I  8  200.000 

M  Nevida  ;.:".:::::."""  9  200- «» 

30:  New  Hampshire 1  I9S??2 

31.  New  Jersey 2  jg-iS 

32.  New  Mexico ]  ,  IS'gS 

33.  New  York 2  ••3*.M* 

34.  North  Carolina 3  xiA'SS 

35.  North  DakoU .•—                     6  200,000 

36.  Ohio I  f-lM 

37.  Oklahoma '  Z4XZ44 

38.  Oregon » 

39.  Pennsylvania f  Si' nnn 

40.  Rhode  Island J  200,000 

41.  South  Carolina *  SS'Sn 

42.  South  Dakota 6  200.000 

43.  Tenneswe ♦  JM-^J 

«:  Vermont-;::::::::: \  ^.^ 

47.  Virginia    3  421.^9 

48.  Washington 9  SAH'^m 

49.  West  Virginia |  VS.tS 

50.  Wisconsin 5  3bb,764 

51.  Wyoming |  200.000 

52.  Guam 9  l^.W 

53.  Puerto, Rico J   '  33/.  IW 

54.  Virgin  Islands 3  b.»'3 

55.  American  Samoa ♦•"" 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
mary sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  spoke  of  the 
economic  cost  to  business  alone,  let  alone 
the  cost  in  ruined  lives  and  families — 
and.  Incidentally,  the  welfare  cost,  which 
is  tremendous — but  the  cost  of  judicial 
administration  through  the  courts  and 
the  jails  In  the  countiy — one  out  of 
three  arrests  being  for  public  drunken- 
ness— is  horrendous. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  give  one 
estimate  of  these  loss  figures  as  com- 
piled by  the  health  department  of  New 
York  City — for  New  York  City  alone, 
which  represents  5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  The  department 
estimates  are  as  follows : 

Welfare  costs— $150  million. 

Lowered  job  productivity — $260  mil- 
lion. 

Yearly  deaths  (loss  of  record)— $210 
million. 

Traffic  f  ataUtles— $50  million. 

Injuries  and  property  damage — $210 
million. 


That  comes  to  a  figure  of  $880  million, 
approximately  $1  billion  a  year,  for  New 
York  City  alone,  attributable  directly  to 
alcoholism.  Indeed,  a  phrase  has  been 
coined  for  the  loss  to  American  busi- 
ness at  the  national  level  of  the  economic 
waste  due  to  alcoholisA.  "industry's  $7 
billion  hangover." 

As  a  measure  of  demonstrating  pre- 
cisely what  is  at  stake,  in  his  report  in 
the  letter  which  I  have  had  placed  in 
the  Record,  Dr.  Egeberg  states: 

The  needs  Implied  by  the  legislative  ob- 
jectives of  S.  3835  are  extremely  substan- 
tial. A  history  of  neglect  by  the  Nation's 
health  service  system  creates  a  need  for 
rather  enormous  Federal  Investments  to 
seek  solutions  to  the  problems  of  ^cohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.  / 

ITiat,  I  think,  symbolizes  what  we  have 
tried  to  accomplish  in  respect  to  the  bill. 
I  might  say  that  I  consider  it  a  matter 
of  single  achievement  by  us,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK)  who.  on  our  committee, 
I  think,  stands  preeminent  In  the  scru- 
pulous care  he  has  taken  In  doing  his 
homework  in  respect  to  authorizations 
for  ijarticular  measures  In  which  we  are 
engaged,  finally  came  to  the  conclusion, 
after  profound  consideration,  that  the 
amounts  In  the  authorizations  were  ap- 
propriate. 

•Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  sum  up  as 
follows,: 

I  support  and  urge  the  Senate  to  enact 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment  and 
RehabUitation  Act  of  1970  (S.  3835),  a 
critical  milestone  In  the  commitment  of 
the  United  States  to  declaring  war  on 
alcoholism  as  a  disease. 

It  Is  an  effective  approach  attribut- 
able, in  my  judgment,  to  the  gifted  and 
Important  leadership  In  consolidating 
and  crystallizing  what  has  gone  before 
him  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  who  Is  a  new  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  here 
a  long  time  get  considerable  satisfaction 
in  that  kind  of  development  with  our 
new  Members,  regardless  of  party. 

If  we  give  the  Nation  the  necessary 
legislative  oversight  and  follow  through 
on  our  promises,  and  if  we  implement 
the  appropriations  with  suitable  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action,  the  legislative 
action  being  effective  oversight,  this  has 
great  promise  of  really  reversing  the 
trend  which  has  been  going  on  so  heavily 
against  us,  In  respect  of  alcoholism,  and 
in  cutting  down  remarkably  on  its  In- 
cidence and  the  gross  waste  both  In 
terms  of  money  and  ruined  lives  which 
ensue  from  this  dreadful  blight  with 
which  we  are  trying  to  deal  today. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  toe 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  and  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  for  his  com- 
ments and  particularly  for  the  contri- 
bution he  has  made  this  morning  to  an 
understanding  of  the  need  for  an  ap- 
propriate level  of  funding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
has  been  real  cooperation  between  the 
majority  and  minority  members  on  this 
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particular  piece  of  legislation,  including 
the  area  of  funding,  on  which  I  imagine 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  comment. 
I  think  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived 
at  will  bear  up  under  the  closest  in- 
spection. ^    u 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  very  kind  comments  he  has  made 
about  me  personally,  and  also  for  the 
great  contribution  he  has  made  to  the 
legislation. 
Mr  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  and  Iowa,  I  think  this  bill  is 
of  enormous  importance.  I  second  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  had  to 
say  concerning  the  leadership  and  flexi- 
bility shown  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
This  is  not  an  easy  bUl  to  give  con- 
sideration to.  It  is  not  easy  because  we 
are  ti-ying  to  correlate  a  broad  range  of 
different  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holic abuse. 

It  involves  jurisdictional  problems 
within  the  Federal  Government.  It  in- 
volves the  question  of  whether  we  should 
operate  solely  through  the  States  or 
solely  through  the  local  communities.  It 
involves  the  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  a  great  degree  of  participa- 
tion by  the  mental  health  centers  in  the 
communities. 

We  found  in  the  hearings  that  people 
affected  with  alcohol  or  drug  addiction 
problems  resent  in  ndany  cases  being 
treated  in  mental  health  centers. 

Early  last  year  and  this  year  in  the 
teonsideration  of  the  community  mental 
health  center  bill,  questions  were  raised 
as  to  whether  we  should  do  anything 
about  fimding  alcoholic  health  treat- 
ment centers  under  that  bill  because  we 
did  have  a  comprehensive  bill  on  alco- 
holism coming  out. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
and  I  got  together  and  decided  that  in 
order  to  persuade  people  that  we  were 
neither  going  to  lessen  our  initiative  in 
this  matter  nor  were  we  going  to  relin- 
quish committee  jurisdiction  over  alco- 
holism we  should  provide  funds  for  men- 
tal health  centers  and  make  it  plain,  as 
we  did  in  the  report  on  that  bill,  that 
we  were  not  ending  our  efforts  in  the 
endeavor  to  resolve  the  problems  of  al- 
coholism. 

The  flexibility  of  both  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  in  trying  to  work  out  these  prob- 
lems and  getting  the  bill  cosponsored  by 
52  Senators,  reported  imanimously  by  the 
committee.  Is  in  my  opinion  a  real  trib- 
ute to  both  of  the  Senators.  I  put  that 
statement  in   the  Rkcord  plainly   and 

flatly. 

I  am  encouraged  not  only  by  the  em- 
phasis given  to  the  problems  of  alcohol- 
ism by  the  bill,  but  also  the  fact  that  the 
working  operations,  the  mechanics,  of 
trying  to  effect  some  rehabilitation  and 
cures,  and  hopefully  some  prevention, 
are  concentrated  at  the  local  level. 

Surely,  we  operate  through  the  States. 
And  certainly,  we  have  an  instiute  set 
up  in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  But  the  rehabilitation  effort  is 


designed  to  work  through  and  with  the 
local  communities  where  the  alcoholics 
live,  and  where  they  can  more  easily  re- 
ceive all  necessary  treatment  and  help. 
I  think  the  importance  of  the  bill  can 
be  summarized  by  pointing  out  two  mat- 
ters in  addition  to  the  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  ^         ,^    ,, 

The  damage  to  our  Nation  shows  itself 
in  many  ways.  One  of  the  most  damag- 
ing areas  is  in/dnta  safety.  Some  national 
estimates  iiKUcate  ^hat  30  percent  of  all 
traffic  fatalities  ocjur  with  alcohol  re- 
lated to  the  causef  In  a  recent  year  in 
Colorado,  60  percent  of  fatal  accidents 
took  place  with  drivers  whose  blood  al- 
cohol levels  would  fail  to  meet  permis- 
sible levels,  under  the  current  relevant 
statute.  This  is  not  a  unique  statistic. 
The  harm  caused  by  such  drivers  to 
themselves,  their  families,  iimocent  vic- 
tims, and  to  property,  is  immense. 

The  effects  of  alcoholism  are  also  seen 
in  the  great  burdens  placed  by  it  on  our 
criminal  justice  system,  our  mental  in- 
stitutions, and  our  welfare  system.  In  our 
State,  between  50  and  75  percent  of  all 
arrests  were  dlcohol  related  in  a  recent 
year.  Mauiy  of  those  arrested  are  repeat- 
ers— unfortunate  people  caught  in  an 
alcoholic  revolving  door.  Clearly  this  re- 
sults in  an  unproductive  use  of  our  crim- 
inal jtistice  system.  / 

We  must,  through  the /mental  health 
field,  do  something  about  this  problem 
and  make  a  sufficient  number  of  people 
aware  of  the  dangers  and  the  problems 
of  alcoholism  so  that  they  will  be  able 
not  only  to  exercise  judgment  as  to 
whether  they  should  use  it,  but  will  also 
be  able,  if  they  do  get  caught  in  the  al- 
coholic trap,  to  find  a  satisfactory 
method  of  receiving  treatment  and  care. 
The  need  for  comprehensive  Federal 
legislation  to  combat  the  problem  of  al- 
coholism in  our  Nation  is  clear.  During 
hearings  held  around  the  country  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
aiui  Narcotics,  we  were  presented  with 
evidence  which  exposed  the  great  dam- 
sige  caused  by  the  abuse  of  — cohol  both 
in  terms  of  the  human  pain  and  anguish 
suffered  by  alcoholics  and  those  who  live 
and  work  with  them,  and  the  tremen- 
dous burden  which  alcoholism  places  on 
all  of  the  institutions  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
bipartisan  bill  ably  led  through  and  over 
several  hurdles  by  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee.  Senator  Hughes  and  the 
ranking  Republican,  Senator  Javtts,  and 
a  bill  which,  although  comprehensive  in 
scope,  operates  primarily  through  local 
communities  in  an  effort  to  provide  rem- 
edies for  the  damage  which  alcohol 
creates. 

The  effects  of  alcoholism  are  also  seen 
in  the  great  burdens  placed  by  it  on  our 
criminal  justice  system,  our  mental  in- 
stitutions, and  our  welfare  system.  In 
our  State,  between  50  and  75  percent  of 
all  arrests  were  alcohol  related  in  a  re- 
cent year.  Many  of  those  arrested  are 
repeaters— unfortunate  people  caught  in 
an  alcoholic  revolving  door.  CTearly  this 
results  in  an  unproductive  use  of  our 
criminal  justice  system.  These  arrests 
occupy  much  of  the  time  of  our  law  en- 
forcemrat  judicial  and  penal   systems 


which  could  be  utilized  in  handling  many 
of  our  other  pressing  criminal  Justice 
needs. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  mental  health 
field.  Our  mental  institutions  contain 
many  people  whose  illness  is  alcohol  re- 
lated. These  patients  require  a  great 
commitment  of  resources — personnel, 
space,  and  funds.  Solving  the  alcoholism 
problem  of  these  people  would  permit 
better  utilization  of  these  mental  health 


resources. 

I  believe  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  bill  will  meet  many  of  these  alcohol- 
related  problems.  While  the  Institute  es- 
tabished  by  this  bill  will  have  important 
responsibilities  in  terms  of  comprehen- 
sive planning,  education,  research,  coor- 
dination functions,  and  training  func- 
tions, the  greatest  impact  of  the  Insti- 
tute will  be  in  its  activities  on  the  local 
community  level.  Through  the  funds 
provided  by  the  project  grant  sections  of 
this  bill,  the  Institute  will  be  able  to  help 
the  local  commimities  and  the  institu- 
tions in  the  local  communities,  both 
public,  and  private,  get  aid  to  the  al- 
coholic. The  Institute  will  help  local  com- 
munities develop  physical  facilities,  train 
personnel,  and  provide  research  assist- 
ance, and  knowledge.  On  the  local  level, 
the  Institute  will  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bringing  together  all  of 
the  resources  needed  to  achieve  compre- 
hensive treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
These  resources  may  include  medical 
treatment,  mental  health  facilities,  pri- 
vate agencies  such  sis  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous or  halfway  houses. 

Another  benefit  of  gearing  this  pro- 
gram to  the  local  level  is  that  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  will  be  able  to  coop- 
erate directly  with  treatment  agencies  in 
getting  aid  to  the  person  who  goes  in 
and  out  of  jail  for  dnmkenness.  In  hav- 
ing treatment  facilities  available  in  the 
local  community,  the  courts  will  have  a 
realistic  alternative  to  the  drunk  tank 
and  the  pressure  on  our  legal  system  will 
be  eased. 

While  this  bill  provides  a  broad  legisla- 
tive approach  to  the  alcoholism  problem, 
the  success  of  its  programs  will  depend 
primarily  on  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  committee  did  not  specify 
the  level  at  which  this  program  should 
be  placed  within  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. However,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Institute  and  its  pro- 
grams be  given  a  high  priority  consistent 
with  the  great  magnitude  of  our  needs 
in  this  field.  I  am  confident  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  provide  the 
leadership  necessary  to  make  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  committee  a  reality. 
If  this  is  done,  much  of  the  human  suf- 
fering and  economic  loss  caused  by  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  will  be  overcome. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
on  all  the  field  trips  that  the  subcom- 
mittee made  and  was  in  attendance  at 
all  sessions  and  regtilarly  contributed  to 
the  research  and  work  of  this  subcom- 


mittee. Without  his  able  and  dedicated 
assistence  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  reach  as  fine  a  product  as  the 
piece    of    legislation    being    considered 

lod&y 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  certainly  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  interest  and  dedication  in  this 
particular  matter  and  for  his  donation  of 
time  and  expertise.  ^     *     t 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ve^ 
deeply.  As  I  said  before,  I  accept  these 
accolades  with  a  degree  of  modesty,  be- 
cause he  is  the  leader  m  acWeving  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  and  we  know 

**Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  commend  the  very 
distinguished  and  very  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  iMr.  Hughes)  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  the  area  of  alcohol  abuse  and  its 
prevention  and  treatment. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  has 
brought  to  the  Senate's  attention  today 
the  results  of  his  comprehensive  wid  ddi- 
gent  study  into  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous health  problems  confrontmg  the 
Nation,  and  through  his  unique  wper- 
tlse  and  understanding  of  all  facets  of 
the  disease  of  alcoholism,  not  only  wUl 
the  9  mUUon  Americans  currenUy  suf- 
fering from  the  affliction  of  alcoholism 
benefit,  but  so  wiU  tens  of  mUUons  of 
other  Americans  who  are  relatives, 
friends   or  innocent  bystanders. 

This  bill  Is  a  major  legislative  initia- 
tive with  regard  to  a  previously  nauch 
neglected  national  health  problem.  Two 
of  the  legislation's  most  important  find- 
ings are:  First,  'that  alcoholism  is  a 
medical-social  problem,  rather  than  a 
legal-criminal  problem;  and  second,  that 
the  alcohoUc  should  be  given  medical  and 
rehabilitative  tireatment.  instead  of  be- 
ing treated  as  a  criminal.  In  addition, 
S  3835  will  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Control  of  Alcohol  Abuse  ajnd 
Alcoholism  within  the  Pubhc  Health 
Service  through  which  a  Federal  effort 
wiU  be  made  to  promote  effective  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
alcohoUcs  throughout  the  country. 

Mr  President,  a  national  policy  which 
would  effectively  reduce  the  incidence  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  throughout 
the  country  is  long  overdue.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  this  legislation,  and  I  agam 
commend  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  his  zeal  and  persistence,  diUgence,  and 
wisdom  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  for  his  masterful,  forcrful. 
and  effective  work  In  managing  the  bill. 
He  has  performed  a  great  service,  and  I 
hope  that  the  other  body  will  act  favor- 
ably and  quickly  so  that  the  Nation  may 
reap  the  benefits  therefrom. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  referred  to  the 
problem  of  funding  the  authorizing 
legislation  should  it  be  enacted  into  law. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Deficiencies  and  Supplementals,  I  will  do 


everything  v  within  my  power  as  one 
Senator  to  aid  in  securing  the  funds  for 
tWs  measure  when  the  occasion  arises. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  having  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  I  know  that  when 
he  makes  that  kind  of  statement,  It  is 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  program 
and  will  help  to  get  it  off  the  ground  very 
quickly. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  not  only  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  just  made  and  the  very  kind 
his  deep  interest  over  the  course  of  the 
last  year.  Both  he  and  the  majority 
leader  have  spoken  time  and  time  again 
remarks  about  me  personally,  but  also  for 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  help  get 
funding  for  this  subcommittee.  In  the  be- 
ginning we  were  trying  to  work  without 
any  speciflc  funding.  In  the  absence  of 
the  majority  leader  I  wish  to  also  men- 
tion specifically  his  pleas  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  we  should  piu-sue  this 
subject  matter  and  do  something  about 
it.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  look  for- 
ward to  his  able  leadership  as  this  meas- 
ure becomes  law.  in  helping  us  to  obtain 
adequate  funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  withhold  my  request. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  that  the  Senator  withhold  his  re- 
quest so  that  we  might  be  certain  that 
all  Members  who  are  here  who  desire  to 
speak  have  spoken.  I  know  that  both 
the  Senator  and  I  agree  that  there  should 
be  a  brief  quorum  call  to  let  Senators 
know  that  there  Is  no  desire  to  pass  this 
bill  under  cover  of  darkness.  I  would  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  there  was  an 
agreement  entered  Into  that  this  meas- 
ure would  be  called  up  at  10:30  Monday 
morning,  so  Senators  were  apprised  In 
advance  and  they  had  the  weekend  to 
think  about  the  matter.  Whtea  we  have 
the  quorum  call  I  hope  we  will  let  It  go 
for  a  while  so  that  every  Senator  will  be 
apprised  that  the  bill  will  be  reached  for 
final  passage  after  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  anent  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
with  respect  to  nottflcation  of  Senators, 
on  Friday  It  was  expressly  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  would  come 
In  this  morning  at  10:30  ajn.  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  bill.  There- 
fore, all  Senators  were  clearly  put  on 
notice;  and  I.  as  the  acting  assistant 
majority  leader,  on  Friday  discussed 
with  attaches  on  the  minority  side  the 
fact  that  this  bill  was  to  be  considered. 
And  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  bill 
would  be  brought  up  today.  So  I  think 
all  Senators  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  be  prepared. 

I  hope  the  quorum  will  not  extend 
over^  long  because  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacliton), 


imder  a  previous  order,  is  to  be  recog- 
nized today  circa  11  ajx£  I  hope  the 
quorum  call  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Join  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  the  request,  with  the  agreement  and 
understanding  that  certainly  this  matter 
has  been  fully  called  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Prior  to  the  request  for  the  quorum  I 
think  It  would  be  proper  to  have  the 
committee  amendment  presented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  third  reading? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  want  to  cut  off  amendments. 

The  PR~ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  amendments  are  already  cut 

off. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  alcoholism 
is  a  complex  and  tragic  illness.  It  was 
long  misunderstood  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  punishment  rather  than  treat- 
ment. Alcoholism  is  indiscriminate,  af- 
flicting young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
of  every  race. 

That  such  a  widespread  and  serious 
public  health  problem  has  gone  without 
a  comprehensive  Federal  program  to 
combat  it  is  a  serious  blight  on  oar 
Nation's  health  care  record. 

S.  3835  Is  a  major  step  toward  erasing 
this  mark.  By  establishing  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  alcoholism  it  offers 
real  hope  of  relief  to  the  Individuals  who 
suffer  from  the  disease  and  a  reaUsUc 
basis  for  reducing  Its  Impact  in  our 
country.  Its  threeefold  approach, 
through  prevention,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation, shows  a  modern  and  en- 
lightened aw)reciation  of  the  problems 
we  are  facing. 

By  providing  extensive  assistance  to 
State  and  local  programs,  the  bill  assures 
maximum  impact  at  the  points  and  in 
the  forms  which  can  be  most  beneficial 
and  effective.  The  national  advisory 
council  on  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
which  the  bill  establishes,  will  provide 
the  first  coordinating  services  in  this 
field  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

A  full  and  productive  life  for  every 
citizen  Is  one  of  the  most  precious  goals 
of  a  free  society.  Alcoholism  has  robbed 
counUess  individuals  and  their  families 
of  any  hope  of  achieving  that  goal.  It  has 
inflicted  economic  ruin  and  often  death 
on  its  victims.  The  costs  to  our  country 
have  been  incalculable  in  terms  of 
wasted  lives  and  lost  contributions  to 
personal,  family  and  OMnmunlty  wel- 
fare. 

By  providing  a  coordinated  and 
broadly  based  approach  to  aloohoUsm. 
S.  3835  wUl  lay  the  foxmdation  for  sig- 
nificant progress  In  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol this  disease. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  urgently 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  passage 
of  this  bill  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Alcohol  abuse  and  sdcoholism  arc  rap- 
imy  increasing  throughout  the  country. 
Alcoholism  is  now  rated  the  fourth  ma- 
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Jor  killing  illniess  in  America.  It  takes  an 
incalculable  toU  in  ruined  lives,  lost 
profits,  broken  homes,  and  destrucUon 
of  youth.  One  of  its  more  important  ef- 
fects and  one  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
today,  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  alco- 
holism on  automobile  accidents. 

According  to  Dr.  William  Haddon.  Jr.. 
former  director  of  the  National  High- 
w-ay  Safety  Bureau,  problem  drinking  Is 
"the  No.  1  problem  on  our  highways." 
Approximately  50  percent  of  all  highway 
fatalities  can  be  attributed  to  problem 
drinking. 

A  report  by  the  U5.  Department  of 
Transportation  to  the  Congress  in  1968, 
entiUed  "Alcohol  and  Highway  Safety." 
stated: 

The  use  of  alcohol  by  drivers  and  pedestri- 
ans leads  to  some  25,000  deaths  and  a  total 
of  at  least  800,000  crashes  In  the  United 
States  each  year.  Especially  tragic  Is  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  loss  In  life,  limb,  and  prop- 
erty damage  involves  completely  Innocent 
parties. 

Mr.  President,  several  particularly 
good  articles  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  on  the  problem  of  alcohol  and 
driving  have  come  to  my  attention.  In 
my  opinion,  they  further  Indicate  the 
strong  need  for  the  biU  which  we  are 
considering  today  and  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat] 
Alcohol  and  Highwat  Homicide:  An  E;sti- 
MATTO    56.900   Peopu:   Wn-L   Va.   in   Attto 
Crashes  in  The  Untted  States  in  1969  and 

EJRTJNKEN   DRIVEKS  WIU,  CACSE   MORE  THAN 

Half — 35.000 — Of   These   Traffic   Fatali- 
ties 
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(By  Sue  Ann  Wood) 
If  a  mysterious  epidemic  were  to  sweep 
across  the  nation  killing  more  than  1,000 
men,  women  and  children  a  week,  the  pu^Uc 
would  rise  in  arms  and  demand  that  a  cure 
be  found. 

If  jet  airplanes  started  falling  out  of  the 
sky' at  a  rate  of  10  a  week,  more  than  one 
every  day,  the  riatlonal  outcry  would  spur 
Congress  and  officials  at  every  level  to  Im- 
mediate action. 
And  yet . . . 

More  than  1,000  men,  women  and  children 
In  the  United  States  are  dying  violent,  agon- 
izing deaths  each  week  from  an  epidemic 
of  auto  crashes  sweeping  the  nation's  streets 
and  highways. 

The  same  disease  Is  caxislng  injury  and 
disfigurement  to  10.000  people  every  day. 

It  would  reqxilre  600  Jet  airliner  crashes 
a  year.  10  every  week,  to  equal  the  number 
of  persons  kiUed  in  auto  crashes  in  this 
country. 
Tet  there  is  no  public  demand  for  action. 
The  casualty  toll  from  auto  accidents  each 
week  Is  nearly  five  times  the  nvunb«r  of 
Americans  killed  weekly  in  Vietnam. 

Almost  10  times  as  many  persons  are  in- 
jured every  week  In  highway  crashes- in  the 
United  States  as  are  hurt  In  all  crimes  of 
violence,  including  homicide,  armed  robbery 
and  assaults. 

Yet  when  most  Americana  are  asked  what 
are  the  greatest  national  concerns  at  the 
moment,  they  are  likely  to  say  either  the 
war  In  Vietnam  or  "crime  in  the  streets." 
They  demand  solutions  to  both  of  these  na- 
tional problems. 
"We  have  a  tradition,"  Dr.  WllUam  Haddon 


Jr  until  recently  national  director  of  high- 
way safety,  acknowledged  sadly,  "of  saying 
we  cannot  do  anything  about  highway 
crashes." 

"Too  many  people  have  been  prepared  to 
believe,"  Alan  S.  Boyd,  former  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  said  recently,  "that 
these  losses  of  human  life  and  national 
wealth  are  Just  the  price  you  have  to  pay  for 
mobility."  , 

He  pointed  out  that  Americans  seem  al- 
most to  be  "conducUng  some  sort  of  mili- 
tary campaign  against  ourselves,  for  the 
pain,  the  human  tragedy  and  the  destruc- 
tion are  warlike  In  their  dimensions. 

"In  money  terms  alone,  crashes  cost  us 
over  $13  billion  per  year  In  medical  bills, 
lost  wages,  property  damage,  claims  proc- 
essing, police  service  and  operations  of  traf- 
fic courts." 

Direct  economic  losses  from  crashes  total 
nearly  «1  bUUon  a  month,  safety  esperts 
estimate  In  1967,  auto  collisions  cost  U.S. 
citizens  more  than  $34  mllUon  every  day. 
nearly  half  the  daUy  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

"In  money  terms  alone,  crashes  cost  us 
over  $13  billion  per  year  In  medical  bills, 
lost  wages,  property  damage,  claims  proc- 
essing, poUce  service  and  operation  of  traffic 
courts." 

Still  the  public  attitude  Is  one  of  apathy. 
What  can  be  done?  We're  a  mobile  society, 
people  must  drive  and  accidents  are  a  nec- 
essary  evil — so  the  argument  goes. 
Or  are  they?  .   ^, 

A  growing  body  of  evidence  Is  pointing 
to  a  single  cause  of  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  all  highway  fatalities  In  the  United  States. 
If  that  one  factor  could  be  successfully 
eliminated,  more  than  25,000  Uvea  could  be 
saved  annually. 
That  one  cause  is  alcohol . 
This  year.  It  Is  estimated  that  66,900  wUl 
die  in  auto  crashes. 

And  intoxicated  drivers  wlU  cause  more 
than  half— 35.000— of  these  traffic  fatalities, 
statistics  from  every  part  of  the  nation  re- 
veal. That  term  "Intoxicated"  doesn't  mean 
a  person  who  has  had  "one  or  two  drinks" 
but  a  driver  who  Is  really  blind,  staggering 
drunk. 

For  years,  safety  officials  pointed  to  speed 
or  the  vague  term  "driver  error"  as  chief 
culprits  in  the  highway  death  toU.  Then,  as 
more  and  more  areas  began  taking  breath 
and  blood  tests  to  determine  whether  per- 
sons In  auto  crashes  had  been  drinking, 
overwhelming  proof  began  to  buUd  up  point- 
ing out  alcohol— large  quantities  of  It^-as 
the  real  cause  In  many  fatal  crashes. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  average 
"social  drinker"  Is  not  the  one  primarily  at 
fault  In  these  cases,  although  anyone  who 
has  had  even  a  few  drinks  Is  a  more  dan- 
gerous driver  than  someone  who  Is  sober. 

A  Department  of  Transportation  report 
to  Congress  last  year  on  alcohol  and  traffic 
safety  revealed  this  startling  fact: 

"Research  shows  that  more  than  half  of 
adults  use  the  highways  at  least  occaslonaUy 
after  drinking  (but)  ...  the  problem  Is  prl- 
martly  one  of  persons,  predominantly  men, 
who  have  been  drinking  heavily,  to  an  ex- 
tent rare  among  drivers  not  Involved  in 
crashes. 

'■Alcoholics  and  other  problem  drink- 
ers ..  .  account  for  a  very  large  part  of  the 
overall  problem  .  .  .  Fatal  and  other  crashes 
of  teenagers  and  young  adults  also  fre- 
quently Involved  hazardous  amounts  of 
alcohol  .  .  ." 

Former  St.  Louis  County  Coroner  Ray- 
mond I.  Harris,  now  chief  legal  Investigator 
for  the  new  county  medical  examiner's  office, 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  factors  Involved 
in  traffic  fatalities. 

"Definitely  over  60  per  cent  of  the  fatali- 
ties m  St.  Louis  County  Involve  alcohol." 


Harris  declares.  "Last  year,  we  had  147  fa- 
talities and  In  75  per  cent  of  thfe  crashes, 
alcohol  was  a  factor." 

He  bases  his  figures  on  tests  showing  alco- 
hol content  In  the  blood,  which  U  accepted 
by  legal  and  sclenUflc  authorities  as  proof 
of  the  degree  of  Intoxication. 

Especially  tragic  In  most  alcohol-Involved 
crashes,  as  Harris  and  .other  officials  note. 
Is  the  fact  that  mu&h-ef^the  loss  In  life,  limb 
and  property  damage  Involves  completely  In- 
nocent people. 

Quite  often  the  drunken  driver  survives 
a  bloody  crash  that  he  caused,  killing  inno- 
cent children  and  adults.  However,  the  drunk 
also  U  a  frequent  victim,  particularly  In 
single-car  crashes  with  fixed  objects  at  road- 
side. 

Dr.  Haddon  says:  "If  we  can  find  accept- 
able ways  to  Identify  the  drunken  driver  and 
remove  him  from  the  highways  until  cured, 
we  could  save  more  than  25,000  lives  each 
year" — Including  the  lives  of  many  of  those 
same  drimken  drivers. 


Alcohol  amd  Highway  Homicide:  Bhxatr 
Test  Is  Effective  Tool  in  Pulling  Drunk 
Driver  Off  Road 

"B.ut  officer.  I'm  not  drunk.  I've  only  had  a 
coupte  of  beers." 

Tl^ls  Is  the  common  claim  that  police  offi- 
cers hear  when  they  make  an  arrest  for  driv- 
ing while  Intoxicated.  It  often  Is  spoken  In  a 
slurred,  tongue-thick  tone  that  belles  the 
claim. 

For  many  years,  police  had  only  their 
powers  of  observation  on  which  to  base  a 
charge  of  drunken  driving,  after  having  a 
suspect  walk  a  straight  line  or  take  another 
familiar   test. 

When  a  case  went  to  court,  the  defendant — 
sober  and  clear-voiced — would  repeat  his 
claim  of  having  had  only  "a  couple  of  beers" 
and  not  being  Intoxicated.  It  was  the  police 
officer's  word  against  his.  Judges  and  Juries, 
more  often  than  not.  chose  to  give  the  de- 
fendant the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  freed 
him — to  drink  and  drive  again. 

Now.  law  enforcement  officials  have  an  ef- 
fective tool  to  provide  proof  of  intoxication — 
the  chemical  breath  test. 

These  tests,  used  in  almost  every  state  In- 
cluding Missouri,  are  simple  to  give  and  to 
take.  Involving  a  few  deep  breaths  blown 
Into  a  tube  connected  to  a  small  machine, 
either  a  breathalyzer  or  a  slightly  more  com- 
plex mtoxlmeter. 

A  sample  of  the  exhaled  air  goes  Into  a 
tube  containing  a  chemical  that  changes 
color  when  exposed  to  alcohol.  By  measuring 
how  much  of  the  chemical  changes  color, 
operators  of  the  machine  can  calculate  ac- 
curately how  much  alcohol  Is  In  the  blood  of 
the  person  taking  the  test. 

In  Missouri,  drunken  drivers  who  take  the 
breath  test  still  get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
because  a  very  high  reading — .16  per  cent — Is 
required  before  the  law  considers  It  clear  evi- 
dence of  Intoxication.  A  lower  reading  of  .10 
per  cent  can  be  considered,  but  only  along 
with  other  evidence,  the  law  states. 

Scientific  research  has  shown,  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  brain  Is  affected 
by  a  blood  alcohol  level  of  only  .04  per  cent. 
"After  your  blood  alcohol  level  has  reached 
.04  per  cent,  you  are  a  highway  hazard."  a 
recent  article  in  a  leading  medical  magazine 
reported,  "and  your  chances  of  an  accident 
rise  sharply  after  that  If  you  continue 
drinking." 

A  special  study  done  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  showed  that  a 
driver's  likelihood  of  causing  a  highway  ac- 
cident "begins  to  Increase  noticeably  at  about 
04  per  cent;  at  .06  per  cent,  It  Is  twice  as 
great  as  at  .04  per  cent;  at  .08  per  cent.  It  Is 
about  four  times  as  great;  at  .10  per  cent, 
more  than  six  times  as  great,  and  at  .15  per 
cent,  about  25  times  as  great." 
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The  naUonal  highway  safety  standards 
caU  for  all  state  laws  to  set  .10  per  cent 
as  evidence  of  IntoxlcaUon,  Instead  of  the 
higher  .15  per  cent  that  Missouri  and  sev- 
eral other  sUtes  now  have. 

Anybody  who  has  been  drinking  enough 
to  show  a  blood-alcohol  content  of  .10  per 
cent  is  a  deadly  menace  behind  a  car's  wheel, 
safety  experts  say. 

Slowed  reflexes  and  an  Impaired  sense  f* 
the  car,"  which  are  basic  to  driving  sklU. 
are  the  main  effects  of  alcohol  In  a  drivers 
blood.  Tests  on  professional  racing  drivers, 
who  volunteered  to  drive  over  a  test  course 
after  drinking  various  amounts,  showed  a 
definite  drop  in  their  driving  ablUty  at  blood 
alcohol  levels  between  .04  and  .08  percent. 

Some  European  countries,  most  recenuy 

Great   Britain,   have   set    .08   per   cent   and 

even  lower  levels  as  evidence  of  mtoxlcaUon. 

Persons  arrested  after  tests  showing  these 

blood-alcohol  contents  are  subjec^  to  severe 

penalties.  ,.      .  , 

•       In   Missouri,   the   minimum   penalty   for 

driving  while  intoxicated  Is  a  $100  fine  and 

automatic  revocaUon  of  driving  license  for 

one  year  Anyone  who  refuses  to  take  a  breath 

test  after  arrest  on  thU  charge  also  Is  subject 

to  license  revocation  for  a  year.  A  person 

whose  Ucense  Is  revoked  can  appeal  to  the 

court  to  have  It  reinstated  If  Its  loss  Is  a 

"hardship,"   and   the   court   usually   grants 

the  request.  , 

Most   persons   convicted   on   a   charge   oi 

drunken  driving  In  Missouri  have  reglst«red 

.15  per  cent,  or  well  above  that  level,  in 

a  breath  test.  ^_.   ..  w  »~— 

How  much  do  you  have  to  drink  before 
your  blood-alcohol  content  reaches  that 
legally  hazardous  point  of  .15  per  cent?  It 
depends,  mainly,  on  three  factors:  How 
much  you  weigh;  how  fast  you  drink  and 
whether  you  drink  after  a  full  meal  or  on 
an  empty  stcMnach. 

Alcohol  goes  directly  Into  the  blood  stream 
after  reaching  the  stomach  and  Is  absorbed 
by  the  body  at  a  steady  rate.  Normally,  about 
'i  one  ounce  of  whisky  or  one  bottle  of  beer 
can  be  absorbed  by  a  person  of  average 
weight  In  about  an  hour. 

To  reach  a  blood-alcohol  content  of  .15  per 
cent,  a  120-pound  person  has  to  have  four 
drinks  within  an  hour;   a  150-po\mder  re- 
quires six  drinks  an  hour  and  a  200-pounder, 
*        seven  drinks.  That's  a  lot  more  than  the 
'        average   "social   drinker"    drinks   safety  ex- 
\  perts  note.  ' 

Col  E.  I.  Hockaday,  superintendent  of  the 
^Ussouri  State  Highway  Patrol,  reports  that 
of  more  than  5,000  persons  Uking  breath- 
alj-zer  tests  given  by  the  patrol  last  year, 
3,464  had  blood-alcohol  levels  of  .15  or  over; 
854  were  between  .10  and  .15  per  cent;  223 
were  under  .10  and  55  were  under  .Op  per  cent. 
A  similarly  high  percentage  of  persons  who 
are  given  the  Intoxlmeter  test  In  St.  Louis 
register  above  the  .15  per  cent  mark,  depart- 
ment records  show. 

"The  simple  fact  Is."  Dr.  William  Haddon, 
former  national  director  of  highway  safety, 
point  out,  "that  the  bulk  of  the  problem  is 
coming  from  people  who  have  been  drinking 
far  more  than  what  you  would  normaUy 
think  of  .  .  ." 

In  other  words,  a  lot  more  than  "a  couple 
of  beers." 


Alcohol  and  Highway  Homicide:    Flaw  in 
Law  Frees  Drunken  Drivers 


Because  of  a  flaw  In  the  Missouri  law.  some 
persons  charged  vrtth  drunken  driving  are 
getting  off  scot-free  even  though  breatli  tests 
showed  they  were  very  Intoxicated  at  the 
time  of  their  arrest. 

This  seems  to  be  happening  most  often  In 
St.  Louis  County,  where  last  year  an  esti- 
mated 75  per  cent  of  the  traffic  fatalities 
were  caused  by  drunken  driving. 

In  St.  Louis  and  other  parts  of  the  state 
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the  flaw  m  the  law  U  proving  less  of  a  prob- 
lem in  prosecuting  cases  of  driving  whUe 
Intoxicated  (DWI).  ^ 

The  loophole  through  which  some  persons 
charged  with  DWI  are  crawling  to  acquit- 
tal Is  a  phrase  In  the  statute  requiring  that 
the  results  of  breath  tests  in  DWI  cases 
must  be  expressed  In  terms  of  "mUllgrams 
of  alcohol  per  100  mUllgrams  of  blood." 

However.  Missouri  DlvUlon  of  Health  reg- 
ulations, under  which  operators  of  breath 
tests  are  licensed.  sUte  that  alcoholic  con- 
tent of  blood  is  based  on  '■milUgrams  of  alco- 
hol per  100  milliliters  of  blood." 

In  other  words,  the  statute  requires  a 
breath  test  reading  based  on  weight  of 
blood,  while  the  actual  teste  produce  results 
stated  In  terms  of  blood  volume. 

The  difference,  chemists  and  other  experts 
agree,  is  minimal. 

But  it  can  loom  large  In  legal  procedure, 
as  County  Prosecuting  Attorney  Gene  Mc- 
Nary  and  his  assistants  have  learned. 

"When  defense  lawyers  started  raising  this 
defect  m  the  Intoxication  test,"  McNary 
said  "we  had  to  revert  back  to  evidence 
based  on  overt  signs  of  intoxication  noted 
by  the  arresting  officer. 

•The  test  is  no  longer  viable;  we  need  a 
change  In  the  law  to  make  It  read  'mlUiUters' 
instead  of  'mUllgrams.'  That  would  make  It 
aU  right." 

A  simple  change,  but  one  that  faUed  to 
pass  when  introduced   In  the  last  regular    ^ 
session  of  the  State  Legislature.  McNary  Is  / 
hoping  It  wUl  be  introduced  again  and  pass. 
MeanwhUe.    he    Is    seriously    hampered    in 
prosecution  of  DWI  case*. 

Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney  Donald  J. 
Weyerich  said  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
DWI  cases  now  are  going  to  trial.  Of  the 
rest,  he  said,  about  25  per  cent  are  con- 
victed on  pleas  of  gvUlty  and  the  rest  are 
being  prosecuted  on  reduced  charges— main- 
ly because  the  prosecutor  can  no  longer  use 
breath  tests  results   as  reUable  evidence  In 

McNary  and  Weyrlch  are  hoping  that  tele- 
vUlon  films  made  during  questioning  of 
drunken  driving  suspects  can  be  a  useful 
prosecution  tool.  U  accepted  as  evidence,  to 
support  testimony  by  an  arresting  officer. 

In  a  recent  memorandum  to  aU  poUce 
chiefs  in  the  county,  McNary  urged  officers 
to  "make  detaUed  notes  of  subjects'  actions" 
after  DWI  arrests.  He  also  urged  them  to  take 
suspects  to  a  hospital  to  have  a  sample  of 
blood  drawn  for  alcohol-content  testing  In 
any  cases  Involving  a  traffic  fatality. 

"Though  our  Job  of  getting  the  drunken 
driver  off  the  street  is  compUcated  by  some 
Inept  legislation,"  McNary  declared,  "we 
must  not  let  this  deter  us  from  stringent 
law  enforcement  and  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  drunken  driver." 

Col.  E.  I.  Hockaday.  head  of  the  Missouri 
State  Highway  Patrol,  agrees  that  the  state 
law  needs  a  change  to  clarify  wording  In  re- 
gard to  breath  tests.  The  difference  between 
milligrams  and  mUUUters  Is  "so  small  you 
can  dismiss  it,"  he  says,  but  the  discrepancy 
can  be  used  as  a  means  of  getting  DWI  cases 
dismissed  or  a  drunk  driving  charge  reduced. 
The  City  of  St.  Louis  has  a  good  record  of 
convictions  In  spite  of  the  flaw  In  the  law. 
Thomas  W.  Shannon^  city  prosecuting  at- 
torney, reports.  He  noted  that  many  persons 
charged  after  a  high  reading  on  a  breath  test 
plead  guUty.  Last  year  his  office  handled  268 
DWI  cases  and  won  244  convictions,  many  on 
guilty  pleas. 

The  county  prosecutor's  office  has  handled 
526  DWI  cases  so  far  this  year;  of  these  194 
pleaded  guUty  and  71  went  to  trial.  Reduced 
charges  were  filed  for  261,  because  the  prose- 
cutor felt  unable  to  present  a  gool  case 
without  breath  test  results.  Of  those  tried.  42 
were  convicted  and  30  were  acquitted. 
Oerald  L.  Blrnbaum,  assistant  prosecuting 


attorney,  attributes  much  of  the  city**  suc- 
cess In  DWI  cases  to  the  type  of  intoxication 
test  given  by  the  St.  Louis  Police  Depart- 
ment. He  feels  It  is  sui)ertor  to  the  breath- 
alyzer used  In  the  county. 

Also.  Blrnbaum  said,  a  police  chemist  Is 
available  for  testimony  as  an  expert  witness 
m  DWI  court  hearings.  The  chemist  simply 
transposes  the  Intoxlmeter  test  results  Into 
mUllgrams  through  use  of  a  mathematical 
formula,  meeting  requiremenU  of  the  state 
law,  he  explained. 

McNary  said  his  office  tried  to  use  the  coun- 
ty's one  police  chemist  as  an  expert  witness 
In  a  DWI  case  that  was  appealed  from  con- 
viction in  a  magistrate  court  to  a  county 
circuit  court.  The  higher  court  Judge  ac- 
cepted the  defense  argtiment  that  the 
breathalyzer  test  was  InvaUd  undter  wording 
of  the  stete  law  and  ordered  the  Jury  to  dis- 
regard the  chemist's  testimony. 

The  defendant,  whose  blood  alcohol  read- 
ing had  been  .24  per  cent — weU  above  the  In- 
toxication level — was  acquitted. 


Alcohol  and  Highway  Homicide:  Stiff 
Fin«s.  Jail  Tdims  Reduce  Drunken 
Driving 

The  scene  Is  a  highway  in  Central  Mis- 
souri. A  car  Is  weaving  along  from  one  traffic 
lane  to  the  other,  over  the  center  Une  into 
the  path  of  oncoming  traffic.  A  highway 
patrolman  spots  the  car  before  the  almost 
Inevitable  crash  occurs  and  orders  the  driver 
'  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

When  the  patrolman  tells  the  driver,  whose 
breath  reeks  of  alccrtiol,  that  he  Is  under 
arrest  for  driving  whUe  Intoxicated,  the 
driver  looks  at  him  anxiously  and  asks: 
"My  God,  am  I  m  Callaway  County?" 
The  reason  for  the  question  Is  obvious  to 
anyone  knowing  Magistrate  Hugh  P.  WU- 
Uamson.  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  who  hears  most  cases 
involving  a  charge  of  driving  while  Intoxi- 
cated (DWI)  m  CaUaway  County. 

During  the  last  eight  years.  Judge  Wll- 
Uamson  has  gained  a  reputation  as  a  "tough" 
Judge  in  drunken  driving  cases.  It  Is  a  repu- 
tation he  gladly  acknowledges. 

He  believes  that  "drastic  punishment  does 
reduce  drunken  driving,  which  Is  a  great 
menace  ...  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  injury  and  death." 

Under  state  law.  the  minimum  punish- 
ment for  DWI  conviction  Is  a  fine  of  $100 
and  automatic  revocation  of  a  driver's  Ucense 
for  a  year.  Williamson  usuaUy  gives  that 
rptniTTiiim  to  persons  charged  with  DWI  who 
have  teken  a  breathalyzer  test  registering  .08 
to  10  per  cent  alcohol  content  In  the  blood. 
•The  law  specifies  that  .15  per  cent  shaU  be 
considered  clearcut  evidence  of  Intttxication. 
Amounts  down  to  .05  per  cent  may  be  con- 
sidered along  with  other  evidence. 

WUUamson  usually  gives  a  sOff  fine — $250 
to  $300— and  a  six-month  Jail  term  to  per- 
sons with  a  blood-alcohol  level  o*  .15  per  cent 
or  above  at  time  of  arrest. 

"I  make  them  serve  a  portion  of  this  term, 
WUUamson  said.  "We  have  a  system  permit- 
ting them  to  come  Into  JaU  at  noon  Satur- 
day and  stay  until  6  p.m.  Sunday,  so  they 
can  hold  a  Job  and  stlU  serve  time. 

"Unless  there  are  untisual  circumstances, 
they  serve  four  to  six  weekends.  Then  I 
usuaUy  suspend  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  but 
we  stUl  have  a  hold  on  them  for  aU  sU 
months." 

While  Williamson  beUeves  his  strict  sen- 
tencing policy  has  reduced  drunken  driving 
In  CaUaway  County,  the  lower  number  of 
DWI  cases  in  his  court  in  recent  years  may 
be  caused.  In  part,  by  a  practice  that  Infuri- 
ates the  magistrate.  Some  lawyers,  he  s^d. 
are  being  hired  by  DWI  defendants  to  get  a 
change  of  venue  from  WUllamson's  cojft  to 
circuit  court,  by  filing  "a  false  affidavit 
that  tae  magistrate  Is  prejudiced  against 
their  cUents. 
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In  Uie  circuit  court.  WUllamson  said.  DWI 
offenders  rarely  are  glTen  more  than  the 
minimum  penalty  and  some  casea  "never 
come  up  for  trial." 

This  lenient  attitude  toward  drunken 
drivers  has  been  more  common  In  Missouri 
than  the  strict  atUtude  ol  Magistrate  Wil- 
liamson, safety  experts  observe  ruefully.  DWI 
suspects  whose  casea  are  heard  before  Juries 
also  have  a  traditionally  easier  time  getUng 
an  acquittal. 

The  reason  for  this  lenient  approach  to 
drunken  driving,  most  exjjerts  believe,  is  the 
mistaken  impression  moet  people  have  that 
drunken  drivers  are.  like  themselves,  persons 
who  just  drink  a  little,  socially. 

The  usual  ]ury  attitude,  encouraged  by 
astute  defense  lawyers,  is,  "There  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  go  I,"  as  they  recall  Umea  they 
also  drove  a  car  after  a  few  drinks. 

What  they  fall  to  realize,  safety  experts 
point  out.  is  that  anybody  with  a  blood- 
alcohol  content  of  10  per  cent  or  more  is 
drunk  far  beyond  the  llmlU  of  normal  social 
drinking  and  Is  a  serious  hazard  on  the  high- 
way. 

A  flaw  In  the  Missouri  law  that  causes  con- 
fusion about  blood-alcohol  tests  Is  another 
factor  defense  lawyers  use  to  get  acquittal 
particularly  from  lenient  Judges  and  Juries, 
in  DWI  cases. 

These  dlfBcultles  In  getUng  conviction  on 
DWI  charges  discourage  police  and  prosecu- 
tors, observers  point  out.  Much  as  they  would 
like  to  take  drunken  drivers  off  the  streets — 
seeing  too  many  bloody  crashes  they  have 
caused — police  officers  are  undermined  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  suspect  might  get  off  easily 
In  court. 

However,  some  magistrates  believe  that  the 
automatic  years  revocation  of  driver's  li- 
cense for  a  DWI  conviction  Is  too  drastic  a 
punishment  In  some  drunken  driving  cases. 
This  is  why  they  sometimes  will  acquit  a  man 
when  they  know  loss  of  a  driver's  license  will 
cause  loss  of  a  Job  or  other  hardship. 

St.  LovUs  County  Magistrate  HarT7  J.  Stus-  i 
sle.  regarded  as  "tough"  on  drunken  drivers, 
is    one    who    believes    the    law    should    be 
changed  to  give  Judges  more  discretion  In 
punishment. 

It  Isn't  fair.  Stussle  believes,  for  the  same 
punishment  to  be  given  "to  a  guy  who  in- 
jures six  people  and  a  man  who  wiggles  over 
a  road  line." 

On  the  other  band,  most  law  and  safety 
officials  believe  that  license  revocation  Is  the 
moat  effective  means  of  keeping  drunken 
drivers  off  the  highways  and  that  strict  law 
enforcement  reduces  accidents. 
'  A  person  who  "wiggles  over  a  line"  because 
he  Is  too  drunk  to  drive  properly  might  well 
have  gone  on  to  Injure  six  persons — or  kill 
that  many — ^had  he  not  been  arrested,  for 
DWI.  they  point  out. 

In  Sweden,  a  person  convicted  of  drunken 
driving  gets  a  prisoner  or  "Work"  sentence; 
even  a  prosperous  businessman  can  be  seen 
on  a  Jail  work  crew  if  he  has  been  caught  for 
DWI.  As  a  result.  Swedes  take  their  drunken 
driving  laws  so  seriously,  they  arrange  for  a 
cab — or  a  car  driven  by  a  sober  friend — to 
take  them  home  IX  they  have  been  drinking 
at  a  party  or  tavern. 

Sweden's  traffic  fatality  rate  is  half  that  of 
theTTnlted  States. 

In  Great  Britain,  a  recently  passed  law  sets 
a  blood-alcohol  level  of  .08  per  cent  as  proof 
of  Intoxication  and  forbids  driving  a  car  with 
that  amoTint  of  alcohol  or  more  In  the  blood. 
British  police  officers  carry  portable  breath 
testing  devices,  which  they  use  to  screen  pos- 
sible violators  of  this  law  at  the  scene  of  the 
arrest. 

In  the  first  year  the  law  was  in  effect,  1967, 
BrlUah  traffic  deaths  fell  10  per  cent — mean- 
ing 1.162  fewer  persons  were  killed  than  In 
the  previous  year. 


Alcohol  and  Highway  Homichie:   It's  All 
Too  East  for  Rxpeatxks 
A  man  arrested  recently  In  St.  Louis  after 
his  car  went  through  a  red  traffic  light,  struck 
another  car  and  killed  its  driver  was  found 
to  have  a  record  of  70  previous  traffic  arrests. 
He  had  been  convicted  once  of  manslaugh- 
ter, in  a  car  crash  that  killed  his  own  son, 
and  had  been  convicted  three  times  before 
for  driving  while  Intoxicated. 

His  license  was  under  suspension  at  the 
time  of  his  latest  fatal  crash  and  he  was 
driving  with  an  apparently  fraudulent  receipt 
for  a  chauffeur's  license. 

The  public,  appalled  that  a  man  with  such 
a  record  still  would  be  able  to  drive — and 
kin — again  and  again,  asks  how  such  a  thing 
can  happen. 
The  answer :  All  too  easily. 
In  fact,  safety  experts  and  researchers  have 
found  that  drivers  with  long  histories  of 
arrests  and  serious  accidents  related  to  heavy 
drinking  cause  a  very  large  number  of  the 
auto  fatalities  in  this  country. 

The  1968  Alcohol  and  Highway  Safety  Re- 
port, made  to  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  reviewed  existing  research 
and  made  this  statement: 

"Alcoholics  and  other  problem  drinkers, 
who  constitute  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
general  population  (about  4t  per  cent) ,  ac- 
count for  a  very  large  part  of  the  overall 
problem.  .  .  . 

"There  are  at  present  virtually  no  programs 
in  the  country  In  which  alcoholism  special- 
ists and  medical  and  behavioral  scientists 
participate  in  the  evaluation  of  people  coming 
to  attention  because  of  alcohol-related  high- 
way problems,  to  determine  the  types  of 
drinkers  involved,  and  to  reduce  repetition  in 
the  future.  .  .  ." 

Ordinary  forms  of  traffic  law  enforcement 
and  punishment  on  conviction  prove  to  have 
little  effect  on  the  habitual  heavy  drinker, 
the  report  also  notes.  Perhaps,  it  suggests, 
corrective  measures  such  as  referral  to  alco- 
holism treatment  centers  may  have  greater 
success. 

Dr.  Norvln  C.  Klefer,  chief  medical  director 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
agrees  with  this  8^lggestlon,  saying: 

"A  drunken  driver  may  be  fined  or  Impris- 
oned. He  or  his  friends  pay  the  fine  or  he 
serves  his  prison  term,  but  he  still  is  an 
alcoholic.  His  license  to  drive  may  be  re- 
voked: frequently  he  continues  to  drive  with- 
out It.  The  fundamental  need  Is  to  control 
his  basic  disease:  alcoholism." 

And  Dr.  William  Haddon  Jr.,  who  was  the 
first  director  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  gives  these  views  on  the  subject : 

"Alcoholics,  that  Is,  sick  drinkers,  account 
for  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  alcohol-Involved 
serious  crashes.  .  .  .  Experts  on  alcoholism, 
physicians  and  psychologists  should  be  work- 
ing with  police  groups,  licensing  agencies  and 
the  court  In  trying  to  identify  kinds  of  drink- 
ers. ...  It  doesnt  make  sense  to  risk  an 
alcoholic  to  control  himself.  He  needs  treat- 
ment." 

(Dr.  Haddon  left  the  national  bureau  post 
this  year  to  become  president  of  the  Ins\ir- 
ance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety.  As  yet. 
President  Nixon  has  appointed  nobody  to 
replace  him.) 

St.  Louis  has  an  Internationally  recognized 
treatment  center  for  alcoholics  at  the  bottom 
rung  of  society's  ladder,  the  Skid  Row  variety. 
It  Is  called  the  St.  Ixnils  Detoxification  Cen- 
ter, located  on  the  grounds  of  St.  Louis  State 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Kendls,  medical  director  of 
the  detoxification  center,  said  In  a  recent 
Interview  he  sees  no  reason  why  alcoholics 
Involved  In  serious  highway  crashes  could 
not  be  treated  effectively  in  a  program  de- 
signed for  that  puipoaa. 


The  detoxification  center,  set  up  to  treat 
persons  picked  up  for  public  drunkenness, 
would  not  be  the  impropriate  place  for  an 
alcoholic  driver  program.  Dr.  Kendls  said. 

But  he  added  that  the  state  has  excellent 
alcoholism  treatment  centers  at  each  of  its 
state  hospitals  that  probably  could  provide 
this  service. 

Acknowledging  that  little  research  has  been 
done  by  alcoholism  experts  on  the  problem  of 
drunken  driving.  Dr.  Kendls  said  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  alcoholics  feel  a  compulsion  to 
drive  Just  as  they  do  to  drink.  After  all,  he 
noted,  "an  alcoholic  Is  a  person  running 
away  from  reality,"  and  an  auto  represents 
a  means  of  flight. 

"It  would  be  an  excellent  Idea  to  evaluate 
persons  involved  In  alcohol-related  accidents 
to  find  out  if  they  are  hard-core  drinkers," 
the  physician  said.  "This  can  be  done  by 
talks  with  fcunlly,  working  associates,  the  per- 
son himself.  ..." 

Raymond  I.  Harris,  a  former  St.  Lotils 
County  magistrate  and  now  chief  Investi- 
gator for  the  medical  examiner's  office,  would 
like  to  see  reinstated  a  program  he  started 
In  1964,  of  substituting  a  driver-education 
course  for  a  fine  or  Jail  sentence  In  traffic 
cases. 

Incorporated  In  such  an  adult  driving 
course  could  be  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  drunken  driving,  perhaps  with  a  psychi- 
atrist or  psychologist,  he  said. 

The  Insiutmce  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety,  identifying  the  alcoholic  or  problem 
drinker  as  a  "major  factor  in  fatal  crashes," 
suggests  that  state  and  local  programs  could 
be  developed  to  cope  with  this  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Such  a  program,  the  institute  says,  oould 
be  "aimed  at  identifying,  isolating  and  treat- 
ing alcohoUcs  and  pre-alcohoUcs  discovered 
on  the  highway,  possibly  substituting  ther- 
apy for  fines.  Jail  sentences  or  revocation  of 
licenses.  ..." 

Also  suggested  Is  an  enforcement  or  t>ro- 
bfttional  program  "designed  to  keep  un- 
licensed drivers  off  the  road  while  they  are 
under  suspension  of  revocation,  including 
the  possibility  of  suspending  the  registration 
plates  of  the  offender's  vehicle." 

What  is  ImpKxtant,  all  the  exi>ert8  agree,  is 
to  keep  the  alcoholic  from  driving  until  he 
can  be  ctired  of  alcoholism. 

Drttnk  Driving — Thk  Sttbx  Road  to  Sorrow 

Anybody  who  doubts  that  alcohol  plays  a 
dominant  role  In  the  causes  of  fatal  hlghvray 
crashes  should  go  to  the  City  Morgue  and 
read  over  a  few  inquest  reports. 

Time  after  time  he  will  see  a  pencilled 
notation  that  a  blood-alcohol  test  was  made 
on  a  driver  killed  In  a  crash  that  probably 
killed  others  too. 

Such  tests  are  not  always  made,  morgue 
officials  say,  because  crash  victims  sometimes 
die  several  days  after  the  accident,  or  else 
they  are  too  yoimg  to  have  been  drinking. 

However,  in  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  tests 
made  on  persons  who  have  died  In  St.  Louis 
this  year  from  highway  collisions,  the  blood- 
alcohol  content  was  .10  per  cent  or  abov»— 
evidence  of  heavy  drinking. 

St.  Louis  Police  Department  records  for 
last  year  show  that  of  the  116  persons  fatally 
Injured  In  city  accidents,  blood-alcohol  anal- 
ysis was  procured  from  61  persons;  of  these, 
33— or  64.1  per  cent — ^had  a  blood-alcohol 
content  of  .06  to  .33  per  cent. 

The  St.  Louis  County  medical  examiner's 
office  records  show  that  as  of  Sept.  1  this  year, 
36  of  the  101  traffic  fatalities  In  the  county 
"definitely  Involved  alcohol." 

All  the  records  show  that  the  largest  num- 
ber of  traffic  fatalities  occur  In  the  late- 
night,  early-momlng  hours,  on  weekends 
and  holidays — all  times  when  the  moet  peo- 
ple are  drinking... 
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Former  County  Coroner  Raymond  I.  Harris 
feel  that  almost  aU  serious  crashes  Involving 
vouns  drivers  are  alcohol-related. 

"Drinks  affect  teen-agers  differenUy  from 
adults,"  HarrU  points  out. 

It  takes  less  alcohol  to  Intoxicate  a  teen- 
ager, for  one  thing,  he  noted,  and  youngsters 
r&rely  are  alone  in  a  car;  they  usually  have 
several  friends  or  a  date,  and  especially  after 
drinking,  want  to  "show  off"  by  speeding 
and  taking  xmnecessary  risks. 

Even  at  a  low  level  of  intoxication,  alcohol 
slows  the  refiexes  of  an  adult  or  youngster, 
Harris  pointed  out;  for  example,  It  takes  an 
intoxicated  driver  longer  to  get  his  foot  off 
the  accelerator  and  onto  the  brake. 

"Anyone  with  enough  alcohol  In  his  system 
to  register  .16  per  cent  on  a  breath  test, 
Harris  said,  "has  reflexes  that  are  slowed 
three  times  what  they  would  be  when  hes 
sober.  At  60  miles  per  hour.  It  normaUy  takes 
about  one  second  to  put  on  the  brakes.  It 
takes  a  drunk  driver  three  seconds. 

"Since  a  car  going  80  mph  travels 
90  feet  a  second,  this  means  that  the  car 
goes  270  feet  before  the  driver  has  reacted 
properly  to  a  situation." 

That  situation  coiUd  be  a  child  darting 
into  the  street,  a  sharp  curve  In  the  road 
or  a  slower  moving  vehicle  Jvist  ahead. 

The  problem  is  a  nationwide  one.  At  least 
half  of  aU  U.S.  traffic  fatallUes  each  year 
are  related  to  drinking. 

About  44  per  cent  of  the  drivers  kUled 
m  crashes  are  tonocfent  victims  of  drunken 
drivers,  according  to  national  surveys  of 
traffic  fatalltlesT] 

The  problem  la^How  to  get  drunk  drivers 
off  the  roads? 

This  series  has  posed  that  question  to  a 
wide  variety  of  experts  In  the  field  of  traffic 
safety  and  law  enforcement.  Their  answers 
vary  but  all  agree  that  solutions  to  this 
problem  must  be  found. 

Here  are  some  of  the  necessary  steps  they 
say  must  be  taken  in  Mlssoxiri: 

One.  A  change  In  the  state  Uw  to  clear  up 
confusion  over  breath  tests  given  In  drivlng- 
whlle-lntoxicated  cases:  If  one  word,  "milli- 
grams," were  changed  to  "mUUUters,"  a  flaw 
in  this  law  now  hampering  prosecution  of 
DWI  cases  would  be  corrected. 

Two.  Lowering  of  the  legal  definltloa  of 
positive  intoxication  from  the  present  .16 
per  cent  reading  In  a  breath  test  to  .10  per 
cent,  which  is  only  reached  after  a  person 
has  had  much  more  to  drink  than  the  nor- 
mal social  drinker  and  his  driving  ablUty 
is  badly  Impaired. 

Three.  Strict  law  enforcement,  vigorous 
prosecution  and  uniformly  severe  sentencing 
on  conviction  of  drunken  driving. 

Four.  Simpler  procedures  for  giving  breath 
tests,  possibly  with  portable  equipment  for 
police  officers  like  that  being  used  for  screen- 
ing drunk  driving  suspects  In  Britain. 

Five.  A  program  of  treatment  for  alco- 
holics and  problem  drinkers  arrested  for 
traffic  vlolatlans.  to  keep  them  off  the  high- 
ways imtU  they  are  cured  of  the  disease 
of  alcoihoUsm. 

Six.  Increased  awareness  by  everyone  who 
drives  after  drinking,  even  occasionally,  that 
his  chances  of  causing  a  serious  accident  are 
far  greater  than  when  he  Is  sober. 

Anyone  who  feels  he  must  drive  after 
drinking  should  at  least  wait  an  hour,  with- 
out having  anything  to  drink  or  sipping 
some  non-alcoholic  beverage  like  coffee,  be- 
fore he  takes  the  wheel.  Good  hosts  and 
hostesses  should  make  their  guests"  "last 
one  for  the  road"  coffee. 

What  U  needed  most  of  all.  safety  experU 
stress,  is  an  end  to  public  apathy  about  the 
nation's  traffic  death  toll. 

Officials  of  Allstate  Insurance  Oo.,  which 
Is  conducting  a  vigorous  promotion  cam- 
paign against  dnmken  driving,  estimate  that 
66,900  Americans  wUl  die  In  traffic  crashes 


this  year  and  36,0000  of  those  crashes  wlU 
involve  drunk  drivers. 

No  wonder  they  feel,  as  does  everyone  who 
studies  the  reasons  behind  the  rising  rate 
of  highway  homldde,  that  the  drunk  U  the 
No.  1  menace  on  the  roads  today. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port S.  3835.  the  proposed  "Federal  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970,"  which  I  am  privileged  to  cospon- 
sor.  The  energy  which  Senator  Hughes 
has  displayed  in  assembling  this  broad 
program  to  combat  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  qn  9  million  Americans  is 
characteristic  of  the  courage,  imagina- 
tion, and  leadership  with  which  he  is 
serving  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 
Alcohol  abuse,  the  fourth  most  serious 
illness  in  America  in  terms  of  fatalities, 
is  a  complex  social  and  medical  problem 
costing  an  unbearable  toll  in  human  suf- 
fering, wasted  resources,  and  wasted 
lives.  S.  3835,  with  its  far-reaching  pro- 
visions for  research,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  alcoholism,  can  significantly 
reduce  this  toll  on  American  society. 

The  cost  to  the  American  economy 
through  the  drain  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  resources  attributed  to  the  misuse 
of  sJcohol  is  enormous.  In  Los  Angeles 
County  alone,  in  excess  of  $73  million 
was  spent  on  alcohol-related  government 
services,  including  court  and  legal  ex- 
penses, law  enforcement  functions,  and 
hospital  services  during  1968-69. 

In  San  Diego  Coimty,  the  burden  of 
alcoholism  and  alcohol-related  problems 
has    increased    significantly   in    recent 
years.  Over  the  past  5  years,  the  county's 
alcoholic   detoxification  case  load   has 
doubled.   It   has   been   estimated   that 
80,000  of  the  county's  1.4  million  resi- 
dents are  alcoholics.  This  year  the  county 
plans  to  expand  and  improve  its  detoxi- 
fication program  in  order  to  increase  its 
ability  to  provide  medical  care  for  those 
apprehended  as  a  result  of  drunkeness, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  alcoholics  re- 
ceiving criminal  records,  and  provide  a 
more  positive  environment  in  which  to 
motivate   patients   to  help  themselves. 
The  funds  authorized  in  S.  3835  are  most 
importsmt  to  the  success  of  this  and  sim- 
ilar efforts  on  the  local  and  State  levels. 
Similarly,  in  San  Francisco  there  are 
an    estimated    48.000     alcoholics    and 
100,000  problem  drinkers.  According  to 
the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism,  the  programs  and 
approaches  contained  in  S.  3835  are  vital 
to  any  effort  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
grave  social  problem. 

Alcohol  also  presents  a  serious  prob- 
lem to  Industry,  resulting  in  an  estimated 
$7  billion  annual  loss  through  alcohol- 
associated  absenteeism,  accidents,  and 
reduction  in  worker  efQciency. 

While  this  cost  in  economic  resources 
is  vast,  the  cost  in  human  suffering  is 
far  more  disastrous.  In  the  past  9  years, 
437,000  Americans  have  died  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways — ^more  than  10  times  the 
toll  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  More  than  30 
percent  of  all  traffic  fatalities  are  caused 
by  drunken  drivers. 

The  millions  of  Americans  in  mourn- 
ing for  family  members  killed  in  auto- 
mobile accidents  are  Joined  by  millions 
whose  Uves,  along  with  the  lives  of  those 


close  to  them,  have  been  more  subtly 
destroyed  by  alcohol  abuse.  Alcohol 
abuse,  destroying  family  relations,  often 
rendering  an  individual  unfit  for  em- 
ployment, takes  a  terrible  toll  in  wasted 
lives,  from  the  skid-row  derelict  to  the 
white-collar  commuter  who  escapes 
through  alcohol. 

Consumption  of  alcohol  is  so  perva- 
sive at  all  levels  of  our  society — and  un- 
like the  problems  of  drug  abuse  is  not 
commonly  associated  with  crime— that 
Americans  have  tended  not  to  regard  al- 
coholism as  appropriate  for  urgent  na- 
tional attention  and  action.  In  recent 
years,  however,  alcoholism  has  begun-  to 
be  approached  as  a  medical  problem,  and 
progress  has  been  made  in  developing 
psycliiatric  and  medical  treatments,  for 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

S.  3835  will  authorize  appropriation  of 
funds  necessary  for  giving  rehabilitation 
services  to  all  those  who  need  help.  The 
bill  firmly  establishes  that  alcohol  abuse 
is  a  medical,  not  a  criminal  problem,  and 
sets  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  treatment  of  alcoholism  among 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  addition,  the  provision  for  research 
gives  great  hope  for  discovery  of  the 
biological  basis  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
the  key  to  a  medicsd  cure. 

In  my  statement  of  May  14,  when  Sen- 
ator HucHES  introduced  S.  3835, 1  offered 
caveats  on  a  number  of  provisions  of  S. 
3835,  many  of  them  dealing  with  vet- 
erans' matters  which  are  presently  under 
study  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman.  I  have 
been  conferring  with  officials  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  elsewhere 
about  these  provisions,  which  have  been 
deleted  from  the  reported  bill.  They  will 
be  dealt  with  separately  in  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  in  coordination 
with  Senator  Hughes'  subcommittee. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  provision  for  expansion  of  health  in- 
surance plans  available  to  Federal  em- 
ployees, which,  in  the  original  bill  could 
have  been  construed  to  apply  to  existing 
as  well  as  future  policies  and  plans,  has 
been  made  appUcable  to  prospective  in- 
surance policies  only  in  the  reported  bill. 
There  are  few  problems  facing  Ameri- 
can society  that  are  as  destructive  of  hu- 
man and  economic  resources  and  yet 
hold  as  great  a  promise  for  solution  as 
that  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 
The  bill  which  Senator  Hughes  has  pro- 
posed is  a  long  needed  first  step  in 
attacking  this  vicious  problem.  I  con- 
gratulate and  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa 'for  his  outstanding 
leadership  on  this  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  the  ranking  m«nber 
of  both  the  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK).  Their  sustained 
interest  and  bipartisan  cooperation  was 
most  helpful  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
and  resolution  I  recently  received  from 
the  coimty  of  San  Diego  in  support  of 
S.  3835  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ^^  _ 

There  being  no  objection,  tha  letttf 


«  «-«  r«  V  ^^^  T 
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and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

August  6. 1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ceanston:  On  Augiiat  4. 
1970  the  S»n  Diego  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors  parsed  a  resolution  supporting  Sen- 
ate Bin  3835.  The  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  RehablUtatlon  Act  ol  1970. 

This  bUl  has  particular  slgiUflcance  to  the 
County  of  San  Diego.  Recent  estimates  In- 
dicate that  80,000  of  our  1.4  mlUlon  residents 
are  alcoholics.  During  the  period  July.  19^8 
through  February.  1969.  there  were  5,315 
drunk  bookings  In  the  San  Diego  City  JaU 
and  an  additional  5.200  bookings  for  drunk 
driving.  TJ»ese  statistics  only  serve  to  echo 
the  extent  of  the  problem  indicated  In  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics. 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  County  s  al- 
coholic detoxification  case  load  has  doubled 
Most  treatment  has  taken  place  In  our  JaU 
facilities.  However,  this  year  we  plan  to  move 
the  detoxification  program  Into  a  new  center 
separate  from  the  Jail.  Persons  apprehended 
as  a  result  of  drunkenness  will  be  given  the 
option  to  be  admitted  to  the  detoxification 
center  rather  than  go  to  Jail.  This  will  in- 
crease our  ability  to  provide  medical  care, 
reduce  the  number  of  alcoholics  receiving 
criminal  records,  and  provide  a  more  posi- 
tive environment  In  which  to  motivate  pa- 
tients to  help  themselves. 

We  have  budgeted  $125,700  for  the  detoxi- 
fication program  this  fiscal  year.  However, 
Federal  and  State  assistance,  as  proposed  In 
S.  3835.  win  be  necessary  to  meet  the  fuU 
budgeted  amount. 

We  know  that  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bUl.  yoti 
win  give  It  your  full  support  when  It  comes 
before  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  formal  endorse- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  wlU  be  of 
assistance  toward  that  end.  If  I  can  help 
In  any  way,  please  give  me  a  call. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  F.  Honbergee. 
Deputy  Administrative  Officer, 

County  of  San  Diego. 

REsoLtmoK  Urging  Congress  to  Enact  U.S. 
Senate  Bnx  3835.  CoMPREHENsrvE  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preventiow.  Treat- 
ment AND  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970 
On  the  motion  of  Supervisor  Craven,  sec- 
onded by  Supervisee  Austin,  the  following 
resolution  is  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
finds  that  AlcohoJ  abuse  and  alcoholism  are 
illnesses  or  diseases  that  require  treatment 
through  health  rehabilitation  services  and 
are  rapidly  increasing  throughout  the  coun- 
try: and 

Whereas.  Alcolxol  abuse  and  alcoholism  are 
found  In  vlrtuaUy  every  community  and 
should  be  treated  and  controlled  utilizing 
the  full  range  of  health  services  provided  by 
both  governmental  and  private  agencies:  and 
Whereas.  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  have  introduced  S.  3835  the  '•Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970"  which  provides  for  Federal 
Support  of  SUte.  Local  Government  and 
Private  Agency  Alcoholism  treatment  and 
control  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  County  of  San  Diego,  aware 
of  the  severity  of  Alcohol  a^use  and  alchol- 
Ism,  has  a  program  for  the  medical  and  pro- 
fessional treatment  of  Alcoholism  and  Is  con- 
tinuing In  its  efforts  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive alcoholism  treatment  program. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  San  Dlego^ 

That  this  Board  does  hereby  urge  the  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  S.  3835,  the  "Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment  and 


RehablUtatlon  Act  of  1970".  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hughes  and  37  other  Senators. 

Be  It  further  resolved  and  ordered,  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  U 
directed  to  send  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  co-authors  of  S.  3835.*  Chairman  of 
the  committees  which  wUl  h^TS.  3835  and 
other  State  and  Federal  agennfc  as  are  ap- 
propriate. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  San  Diego.  State  of 
CaUfornia.  this  4th  day  of  August,  1970,  by 
the  foUowlng  vote: 

Ayes:  Supervisors  Boney,  Scheldle,  Austin. 
Craven. 

Noes:  Supervisors.  None. 

Absent:  Supervisor  Walsh. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
the  following  statement  of  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGU  is  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  fwint: 

Mr.  Yaeborough.  Mr.  President,  S.  3836 
is  before  the  Senate  for  consideration  this 
morning  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts 
and  perseverance  of  Senator  Harold  Hughes 
of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  the  dedication  and 
slngle-mlndedness  with  which  he  has  urged 
the  committee  to  develop  legislation  to  meet 
this  most  serious  problem  of  alcoholism. 
Senator  Hughes  has  dramatically  brought 
home  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
the  scope  of  this  blight  from  which  over 
nine  million  Americans  suffer. 

Since  I  appointed  Senator  Hughes  Chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Narcotics  In  April  1969.  he 
has  held  extensive  hearings  in  Los  Angeles, 
New  York  City,  and  Washington,  D.C.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  many  of  these 
hearings.  They  were  among  the  most  In- 
formative I  have  ever  attended,  and  they 
produced  an  invaluable  record  which  for  the 
first  time  has  gathered  together  in  one 
place  a  large  body  of  information  on  alco- 
holism. This  information  will  enable  the 
Senate  to  act  on  a  truly  informed  basis. 

There  is  strong  support  fo?  S.  3835.  It  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  North  American  Associa- 
tion of  Alcoholism  Programs,  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Mental  Health  Program  Di- 
rectors, the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation and  many  other  organizations  and 
individuals. 

The  hearings  held  by  Senator  Hughes 
brought  out  the  fact  that  alcoholism  costs 
our  society  from  «4  to  $7  billion  every  year 
In  economic  waste:  absenteel.sm.  sick  bene- 
fits, accidents  on  the  Job,  mistakes  in  in- 
dustrial production. 

The  hearings  also  showed  that  alcoholism 
Is  the  number  one  problem  on  our  public 
highways.  Approximately  50 '>  of  all  high- 
way fataUtles  can  be  attributed  to  problem 
drinkers.  Eight  hundred  thousand  crashes 
and  25.000  deaths  each  year  are  attributed 
to  problem  drinking  or  alcoholism.  No  one 
can  calculate  the  cost  to  our  nation  in  bro- 
ken families,  early  deaths,  mental  lUness, 
emotlonany  disturbed  children,  loss  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  respect,  which  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  dread  disease  of  alcoholism. 

Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  testified 
that  alcoholism  Is  "one  of  the  most  preva- 
lent, destructive,  costly,  and  tragic  forms 
of  Illness  in  the  United  States." 

To  meet  the  problem  of  alcoholism  It  will 
take  a  total  effort  of  the  entire  Nation,  at 
all  levels  of  government,  to  make  significant 
progress  in  controlling  alcoholism.  The  leg- 
islation presently,  before  the  Senate  sets  out 


a  plan  by  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
assume    Its    appropriate   responsibility   and 
leadership  in  this  effort. 
The  bill  would : 

Establish  a  national  health  institute  lor 
deaUng  specifically  with  alcoholism — the 
National  Institute  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  AlcohoU.sm, 

Require  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  submit 
to  the  Congress,  by  June  30,  1971,  a  report 
on  the  health  consequences  of  the  use  of 
alcohol,  similar  to  the  Surgeon  Generals 
report  on  smoking  and  the  upcoming  report 
on  the  use  of  marijuana. 

Require  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  guarantee  persons  afflicted  with  al- 
cohoUsm  the  same  employment  conditions 
and  benefits  as  persons  who  are  111  from 
other  causes, 

Require  federal  agencies  to  establish  pro- 
grams for  dealing  with  alcohol  abuse  among 
federal  employees. 

Authorize  grants  totaling  $75  million  over 
the  next  three  years  to  help  states  develop 
fjid  administer  programs  for  deaUng  with 
alcoholism. 

Authorize  grants  totaling  $320  mllUon  over 
the  next  three  years  to  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, both  public  and  private,  to  help  fi- 
nance specific  projects. 

Establish  an  Independent  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism and  an  Intergovernmental  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism to  Insure  coordination  of  federal 
efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  perseverance, 
legislative  abUity  and  diligence  In  bringing 
this  bin  to  the  Senate  floor  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

I  heartily  recommend  the  passage  of  8. 
3835. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  or- 
der, the  following  statement  of  Senator 
Randolph  is  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  ^ 

Mr.  Randolph.  M^  President,  I  Join  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  NarcoUcs.  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  in  commend- 
ing to  the  Senate  the  "Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment, and  RehablUtatlon  Act  of  1970." 

There  are  approximately  9  mlUlon  Ameri- 
cans suffering  from  compulsive  overuse  of  al- 
cohol However,  the  numbers  of  persons  ac- 
tually directly  affected  by  alcoholism  In  our 
society  is  many  times  that  nximber— fami- 
lies, victims  of  highway  accidents,  victims  of 
crime  In  which  alcohol  Is  a  contributory  Ac- 
tor, and  the  employer  whose  business  op*a- 
ilons  are  crippled  by  absenteeism  a^jdUftflS- 
clency.  It  has  been  estimated  that^TB  mil- 
lion Americana  are  directly  and  tragically 
affected  by  this  Illness.  Alcoholism  has  been 
classified  as  our  Nation's  4th  most  serious 
health  problem.  Last  year,  more  than  half  of 
the  56.400  highway  deaths  came  In  accidents 
caused  by  drinking  drivers — mo^t  of  them 
problem  drinkers.  The  human  waste  caused 
by  alcoholism  is  tragic.  Equally  unaccept- 
able Is  the  economic  waste  which  has  been 
estimated  at  $7  bUUon  a  year. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  means  for  a  coordinated 
and  effective  attack  on  the  problems  of  alco- 
holism in  America  at  the  Federal,  Stote,  and 
local  levels.  It  is  long .  overdue.  Of  primary 
Importance  In  this  effort  is  the  official  recog- 
nition of  alcoholism  as  an  lUness  and  not  a 
crime.  The  biU  will  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Alc(Aolic  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral health,  rehabilitation,  and  other  social 
programs  related  to  the  prevention  and  treat- 
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ment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  It  wUl 
nrovlde  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  lo- 
cal programs  to  promote  effective  treatjnent 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  alcoholics 
throughout  the  country.  It  sets  out  proce- 
dures for  prevention  and  treatment  ofalco. 
hoi  abuse  and  alcoholism  among  aU  Federal 
Government  employees.  ..    _  «* 

The  time  has  come  to  put  as  great  an  ei- 
fort  and  investment  In  curing  people  and 
saving  lives  as  we  have  been  putting  into  ap- 
prehending and  punishing  those  caught  up 
In  this  addiction.  .„«,.  .„ 

Alcoholism  Is  a  problem  of  our  enttre  so- 
ciety. It  win  require  a  total  effort  and  com- 
mitment by  our  whole  NaUon.  'We  must  be 
prepared  tS  invest  at  all  levels  of  our  gov- 
ernment  in  contrast  to  the  relative  pittance 
that  Is  being  put  Into  existing  programs. 

I  am  confident  that  this  measure  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  mandate  to  begin  to  re- 
solve this  crisis  situation  In  America.  The 
landmark  legislation  before  us  »«  »  t^bute  to 
the  leadership  and  dedication  of  toe  Chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
HUGHM) .  HU  efforts  in  this  field  wIU  be  the 
lifeline  for  many  Americans. 


Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  comment  that 
would  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  absent  from  the  Senate  because,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committ^  on 
Aging,  he  is  away  from  the  city  conduct- 
ing hearings  and  is  unable  to  be  pr^ent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Landm.mik    in    social-Medical    Legislation 

<Mr   Williams  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  with  a 
gre^t  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  support 
Damage  of  S.  3835.  the  Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
i  ment.  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970. 

The  Bill  is  the  first  substantive  Federal 
leeislation  to  declare  unequivocally  that 
alcoholism  is  a  disease  and  then  provides  for 
medical  treatment  of  this  disease  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  The  Courts  have  addressed 
themselves  to  this  problem  but  response  to 
their  decisions  has  been  far  less  than  the 
needs  this  Bill  Is  designed  to  meet. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  NarcoUcs.  Senator  Hughes, 
for  hU  tireless  dedication,  legislative  skill  and 
deft  handling  of  this  bill  from  date  of  Intro- 
duction only  three  months  ago  to  Its  con- 
.sideratlon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 
I  am  truly  impressed  with  the  skill  with 
which  this  BUl  has  been  guided  through 
hearings  and  executive  session  consideration. 
Senator  Hughes'  willingness  to  hear  all  view- 
points and  to  work  with  all  Interested  In  the 
Bill  has  resulted  in  legislation  that  Is  truly 
a  milestone  In  the  field  of  soclal-medlcal 
legislation. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  both  the  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  Labor  &  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
And  again,  tribute  must  be  paiC  to  Senator 
Hughes  for  a  unarUmlty  achieved  with  no 
sacrifice  of  a  single  significant  partlctilar  of 
the  Bill. 

As  an  original  co-sponsor  of  S.  3835,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  It  Include  establishment 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism. Institute  status  should  Insure  high  vis- 
IbUlty  for  this  program  and  wiU  permit  line 
Item  consideration  of  funding  for  reoearch 
and  rehabilitation  technique  development. 
I  am  confident  that  the  discretion  the  Bill 
affords  to  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W.,  In  placing 


this  Institute  in  Its  proper  structural  and 
administrative  position  within  the  Depart- 
ment, wUl  be  Justified.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
Secretary  declare  the  Department's  deep 
commitment  to  the  philoeophy  and  programs 
contained  in  S.  3835.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  Insuring  the  independence  of  the  Institute 
and  supporting  full  appropriations  for  the 
educational.  rehabUitatlon  and  program  co- 
ordination efforts  of  the  Institute  and  the 
National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism. 

Congress  has  legislated  previously  In  Pi. 
89-749;  PX.  90-174;  P.L.  9-674.  and  other 
laws,  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  rehabilitation.  But.  admittedly, 
there  was  not  sufficient  momentum  or  fol- 
low-up. The  problem  was  and  is  massive  and 
these  prior  legislative  efforts  were  Just  not 
up  to  the  task.  However,  In  S.  3835,  we  have 
the  comprehensive  and  coordinated  national 
effort  that  we  so  urgently  need. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  legislation 
and  urge  its  immediate  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Both  Senate  and  House  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  legislate  on  this  Important 
issue  in  this  Congress.  I  support  the  BIU  and 
urge  Members  of  both  Houses  to  do  so. 


objection  to  tjaa  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  call  the  roll.  *   " 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

So  thebUl  (S.  3835)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  rec:>gnized. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17711)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Association  Act. 
I  ask  unamimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wUl  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  August  6,  1970.  p.  27622, 
Congressional  RecordJ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


ABM  REVISITED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  logic  of  military  technology 
tempts  us  to  build  what  can  be  built, 
whether  we  need  it  or  not. 

Once  again  our  fears  in  an  unstable 
world  urge  us  to  take  steps  willy-nilly 
which  can  only  make  the  world  more 
fearsome  and  unstable. 

Once  again  we  are  asked  to  deny  the 
American  people  the  use  of  their  own 
wealth  for  things  that  reaUy  count  in 
human  terms,  and  to  spend  it  instead  for 
protection  against  a  threat  generated  m 
part  by  our  own  past  military  authoriza- 
tions. _^ 

And  once  again  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  assert  some  mastery,  however 
smaU  at  first,  over  the  continuing  arms 
cycle  that  has  engulfed  us. 

The  history  of  the  ABM  offers  an  in- 
structive lesson  in  the  insidious  mech- 
anism of  the  arms  race.  Advances  in 
technology  made  an  antl-ballistic-mis-  > 
sile  system  an  interesting  scientific  pos- 
sibility—"one  rifle  buUet  hitting  an- 
other" as  scientists  put  it  in  1955.     

This  concept  has  grown  and  changed 
during  the  intervening  15  years.  As  the 
Nike-Zeus  begat  the  Nike  X,  and  the 
Nike  X  begat  the  Sentinel,  and  w^e  Sen- 
tinel begat  the  Safeguard,  now  the  Safe- 
guard has  begotten  this  years  limited 
Safegusurd. 

Spurred  on  by  the  possibility  of  an 
ABM,  technology  has  simultaneouslypro- 
duced  ABM  counterweapons—MRVs, 
MIRV's,  penetration  aids  of  all  sorts, 
and  a  myriad  of  other  sophisticated  plans 
to  neutralize  It.  ^  ^       .     ^ 

Penetration  methods  sketched  out  on 
drawing  boards  in  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s  are  now  deadly  reality.  They 
are  being  tested  and  deployed. 

In  one  example  of  this  phenomencm-- 
perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  investment 
In  national  Insecurity  ever  made  by 
any  country,  anytime,  any^here-the 
USSR,  deployed  fewer  than  64  ABM  s 
around  Moscow.  In  response,  over  5,000 
additional  MIRVed  warheads  wUl  be 
added  to  our  arsenal  to  "insure  penetra- 
tion and  a  continued  high  level  of  as- 
sured destruction  capability." 

Now,  in  1970.  MIRV's  and  ABMs 
threaten  to  set  off  another  round  \n  the 
arms  race— a  totally  useless  round,  be- 
cause it  will  not  give  us  more  protection. 
The  Pentagon  predicates  its  ABM  case  on 
the  fear  that  the  United  States  wm  not 
be  able  to  absorb  a  first  strike  and  stOl 
maintain  assured  destruction  capabU- 
ity— the  abUity  to  destroy  25  percent  of 
the  Soviet  population  and  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  Soviet  industry. 

Of  course,  our  assured  destruction  ca- 
pability must  be  maintained.  If  it  Is  not. 
and  we  revert  to  the  "launch  on  sighting 
doctrine,  the  decision  to  end  civUization 
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may  be  made  by  some  machine.  The  time 
between  sighting  incoming  enemy  mis- 
siles and  the  decision  to  launch  before 
the  impact  is  so  short  that  Dr.  Herbert 
York  states: 

The  declsron  to  launch  our  mlasUea  muat 
b«  made  either  by  a  computer,  by  a  pre- 
proKTammed  President,  or  by  some  pre- 
programmed delegate  of  the  President.  T^ere 
wlU  be  no  time  to  stop  and  think  about 
what  the  signals  mean  or  to  check  to  see 
whether  they  might  somehow  be  false  alarms. 
The  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  electronic  signals  electronically  ana- 
lysed, in  accordance  with  a  plan  worked  out 
long  before  by  a  poUtlcaJ  analyst  In  an  anU- 
aepUc  and  unreal  atmosphere.  In  effect,  not 
even  the  President,  let  alone  the  Congress, 
woiUd  really  be  a  party  to  the  \Utlmate  de- 
cision to  end  civilization. 

I  would  vote  for  Safeguard  if  it  were 
necessary  to  maiijtain  the  credibility  of 
our  deterrent. 

But  it  is. not. 

Our  second  strike  retaliatory  capabU- 
ity  is  not  based  solely — or  even  primar- 
ily— on  ICBM's.  which  the  ABM  is  de- 
signed partially  to  protect. 

And  I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  argue 
persuasively  that  our  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines with  their  900  nuclear  war- 
heads—about 5.500  when  Poseidon  is 
added  by  the  mid-1970's,  our  Strategic 
Air  Force  bombers,  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe,  capable  of  reaching  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  an  unspecified  num- 
ber of  nuclear  weapons  at  other  foreign 
bases  can  all  be  almost  simultaneously 
obUterated. 

However,  if  indeed  our  deterrent  is 
threatened  and  if  Indeed  we  must  protect 
our  Minuteman  missiles.  Safeguard  is  far 
from  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

As  I  stated  of  the  ABM  last  year: 

Its  Indlspenslble  components  are  a  com- 
plex radar  system  and  Its  complex  computers. 
Each  ABM  site  depends  on  one  radar  and 
should  It  break  down  or  be  destroyed,  all 
Intercept  missiles  would  be  useless. 

And  yet  this  extremely  expen^ve  radar 
syvtem,  according  to  most  estimates.  Is  ten 
time*  more  vulnerable  than  the  offensive 
missiles  It  must  defend.  The  Soviet  Union 
could  target  their  SS-ll's  with  far  smaller 
payloads  against  the  radar,  either  exhausttng 
the>supply  of  missiles  avayable  to  protect  It 
or  destroying  It  with  a  smaller  payload  car- 
ried by  the  SS-11.  In  so  doing,  the  Soviets 
would  be  able  to  target  the  larger  S&-9  at  the 
missile  sUos  where  the  larger  5-megaton  war- 
h«ad  Is  essential. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  testimony  offered 
this  year  to  indicate  this  major  problem 
has  been  overcome. 

In  fact,  certain  developments  have 
made  this  fragile  radar  even  more  vul- 
nerable. For  instance,  on  August  1  the 
Washington  Post  reported  the  new  ver- 
sion of  Russia's  SS-11  ICBM  carrying 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  was  fired  into 
the  Pacific  test  area  twice  that  1  week. 

According  to  this  report,  the  reentry 
vehicles  were  new  devices  intended,  to 
fool  Safeguard  antimissile  radars.  Fur- 
ther, the  Post  reported  that  highly  au- 
thoritative sources  confirmed  that  each 
missile  carried  more  than  one  such  ve- 
hicle and  described  the  new  penetration 
aids  as  pretty  good  ones,  indicating 
that  they  were  heavier  and  more  sophis- 
ticated than  such  relatively  simple  de- 
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vices  as  balloons  and  wire  chaff  that  are 
often  used  to  foil  radars. 

Obviously,  pretty  good  SS-11  decoys 
will  pose  an  even  greater  threat  to  the 
survival  of  Safeguard's  lone  radar  or  the 
effectiveness  of  its  limited  number  of 
interceptors. 

Prominent  members  of  the  scientific 
community  have  adjudged  that  Safe- 
guard is  not  cost  effective.  As  Sidney 
Drell,  a  member  cf  the  O'Neill  panel  on 
Safeguard  convened  by  Dr.  John  Foster, 
stated  in  Jime  of  this  year: 


All  analyses  of  which  I  am  aware  make  It 
clear  that  If  defense  of  Minuteman  Is  the 
principal  or  sole  mission  of  Safeguard,  Its 
further  deployment  cannot  be  Justified. 

Further  indictments  of  Safeguard's 
adequacy  come  from  Jerome  B.  Weisner, 
Presidential  Science  Advisor  to  Presi- 
dents Kermedy  and  Johnson;  Herbert  F. 
York.  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  imder  President  Eisen- 
hower; Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky,  direc- 
tor of  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator; 
Marvin  L.  Goldberger.  member  of  the 
O'Neill  panel  on  Safeguard,  and  Herbert 
Scoville.  Jr..  former  Deputy  Director  of 
Research  for  the  CIA,  and  former  As- 
sistant Director  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology at  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency,  all  of  whom  joined  to 
state: 

The  protection  offered  by  Safeguard  for  the 
Minuteman  U  negligible.  Even  If  Safeguard 
functions  perfectly.  It  off  era  significant  pro- 
tection to  Minuteman  only  over  a  very  nar- 
row band  of  threats;  if  the  threat  continues 
to  grow  as  rapidly  as  It  la  at  present.  Safe- 
guard Is  obsolete  before  deployed;  IX  the 
threat  levels  off,  Safeguard  Is  not  needed. 
PV>r  Safeguard  to  have  any  significant  effec- 
tiveness at  all  in  protecting  Minuteman,  the 
SovietB  would  have  to  "tailor"  their  threat  to 
correspond  to  It. 

The  point  is  this:  Safeguard  is  not 
needed— it  evolved. 

In  1955,  an  area  defense  role  against 
Russia  was  envisioned  for  the  Nike  Zeus. 
But  its  four  cumbersome  radars  and  its 
one-on-one  missile  concept  were  both 
costly  and  technologically  infeasible. 
Then  Nik^  X  added  the  Sprint  missile 
and  its  missile  site  radar— MSR — to  the 
carryover  Zeus  interceptor. 

With  the  subsequent  discovery  that  the 
larger  Spartan  warhead  could  kill  in- 
coming missiles  "out  of  atmosphere" 
with  the  help  of  a  perimeter  acquisition 
radar— PAR— the  Spartans  and  PAR'S 
were  joined  with  the  short  range  Sprint 
and  the  MSR's  in  what  was  considered  a 
quantam  jump  in  ABM  technology. 

Dubbed  the  Sentinel  in  1967. 480  Spar- 
tans and  192  Sprints  were  to  provide  a 
limited  area  defense  against  "the  Chi- 
nese threat." 

When  public  outcry  arose  against  Sen- 
tinel— because  it  required  giant  nuclear 
warheads  to  be  stationed  in  the  sub- 
urbs—the rationale  changed  again. 

The  "versatile"  Safeguard  was  un- 
veiled soon  thereafter.  Safeguard  was 
supposed  to  protect  our  land-based  re- 
taliatory forces  against  direct  Soviet  at- 
tack, the  American  people  against  "prim- 
itive" Chinese  attack,  and  the  United 
States  against  accidental  attack  or  an 
attack  from  any  other  source. 


The  major  components  of  Safeguard 
have  been  around  for  quite  some  time; 
only  the  rationale  and  mix  have  changed, 
apparently  to  protect  continued  deploy- 
ment. 

This  year,  the  basic  Safeguard  sys- 
tem was  left  intact,  but  the  rationale 
changed  again.  Two  of  the  three  reasons 
designated  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
March  14.  1969,  statement— light  area 
defense  against  Communist  China  and 
general  protection  against  an  accidental 
attack — were  rejected  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  further  compromis- 
ing a  bad  system.  For  if  area  defense  is 
not  required,  the  long-range  Spartan 
missile  needed  to  kill  incoming  missiles 
far  from  cities  makes  little  sense  in  a 
system  which  can  allow  a  near  miss. 

Instead  of  addressing  themselves  to 
whether  Safeguard  is  needed,  will  work, 
or  is  the  best  system  to  protect  our  land- 
based  deterrent,  should  that  necessity 
arise,  the  proponents  of  expansion  have 
fallen  back  to  yet  another  rationale: 
"The  ABM  is  needed  as  a  'bargaining 
chip'  in  SALT  talks." 

What  kind  of  "bargaining  chip"  is 
Safeguard? 

I  believe  a  negligible  one. 

If  we  accept  the  administration  argu- 
ments that  the  Russians  fear  Safeguard 
only  because  it  might  be  extended  na- 
tionwide to  threaten  the  Soviet  second 
strike  capability,  then  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  itself  taken  away 
the  greatest  supposed  "bargaining  chip" 
by  refusing  to  authorize  further  area  de- 
fcusc 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Conjmittee 
report  also  states: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  others  argued  forcefully  that  unilateral 
termination  of  the  Safeguard  program  would 
undermine  the  American  negotiating  posture 
and  diminish,  rather  than  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  successful  agreement  (at  SALT) . 

If  we  accept  this,  there  Is  no  need  to 
vote  against  Hart-Cooper  because  Hart- 
Cooper  does  not  call  for  "unilateral  ter- 
mination" of  the  Safeguard  program.  In 
fact,  it  authorizes; 

Continued  research  and  development. 

Continued  deplojrment  of  phase  I  of 
Safeguard. 

An  accumulative  investment  of  $2. bil- 
lion since  fiscal  year  1970. 

Deployment  of  several  times  the  num- 
ber of  deployed  Soviet  antiballistic  mis- 

This  is  hardly  "unilateral  suspension." 
Considering  the  infirmities  of  Safeguard. 
I  do  not  think  Hart-Cooper  goes  far 
enough.  I  have  therefore  joined  with  Sen- 
ator Hughes  in  an  amendment  that 
would  apply  the  new  Pentagon  slogan 
"Fly  before  you  buy"  to  the  ABM  by 
requiring  further  research  and  develop- 
ment before  deployment. 

But  perhaps  the  most  farfetched 
question  was  rhetorically  offered  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  last  Wednesday: 

If  the  Senate  stops  the  forward  motion  of 
the  Safeguard  program,  what  are  oiu"  nego- 
tiators in  the  SALT  talks  going  to  offer  the 
Riiselans  as  an  inducement  to  stop  building 
their  SS-9*8? 

That  Inducement,  quite  simply,  is  tfce 
knowledge  that  we,  in  the  United  SUtes, 
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'  have  the  ecomanlc  resources  and,  the 
technological  ability  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  security— and  to  do 
it  in  8tn  effective  maimer. 

They  know,  as  we  do,  that  unless  rea- 
sonable men  agree  to  limit  the  weapons 
of  destruction,  we  can  and  will  build 
more — to  everyone's  detriment. 

Do  we  really  believe  that  because  the 
Senate  refuses  to  expand  the  question- 
able system,  the  United  States  no  longer 
cares  to  maintain  an  adequate  deter- 
rent? I  think  not.  And  the  Soviets  are 
not  so  naive.  ^     ^u  * 

They  know,  as  surely  as  we  do,  tnat 
if  we  enter  into  competition  for  a  new 
generation  of  weapons  of  destruction,  se- 
curity for  everyone  is  diminished. 

And  they  know,  as  I  know  we  do,  that 
there  Is  much  work  that  both  govern- 
ments must  be  about.  Inflation,  pollu- 
tion, education,  health,  and  a  myriad  of 
other  problems  which  breed  discontent 
all  require  a  more  rational  distribution 
of  national  resources  to  meet  national 

nftpris 

This  knowledge  on  both  sides  Is  why 
we  bargain. 

!  We  have  already  begun  to  deploy 
MIRV's  on  Minuteman  III  and  Posei- 
don. Work  on  ULMS  continues.  And  we 
have  the  technical  ability  to  eventually 
build  a  hard-point  missile  defense  to  do 
what  Safeguard  caimot.  We  are  hot 
standing  still. 
I  Yes,  we  both  have  the  ability  to  build 
'  new  and  even  mcHre  deadly  systems  of 
death  if  we  must. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  if  agreement 
Is  to  be  reached — either  implicit  through 
mutual  restraint  or  explicit  through  for- 
malized SALT  agreements — it  Is  this 
knowledge  that  will  bring  the  arms  race 
to  an  end.       

I  ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The   FRESIDINQ   OFFICER.    Under 
1  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  YouNO)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

SEA  BURIAL  OF  NERVE  GAS  ROCK- 
ETS WHICH  NEVER  SHOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  PURCHASED  AND  STORED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  amazing  and  terrifying  that  Army  offi- 
cers are  now  in  the  process  of  shipping 
3.000  tons  of  nerve  gas  rockets  encased  in 
sealed  concrete  and  steel  coflans  or  boxes 
to  Florida  from  whence  all  this  lethal 
material  will  then  be  conveyed,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  plans,  some  250  miles 
out  into  the  Atlantic  and  sunk.  It  is 
claimed  that  these  tons  of  nerve  gas 
rockets  can  be  safely  transported  by  rail 
from  its  present  storage  depots  at  Annls- 
ton.  Ala.,  and  Lexington.  Ky.,  through 
North  Carolina  and  other  Southern 
States  to  this  destination. 

Mr.  President,  I  denounce  Department 
of  Defense  officials  for  purchasing  and 
maintaining  this  huge  amount  of  nerve 
gas  for  possible  use  in  putting  down  riots 
In  our  country  and  for  possible  use  in 
warfare.  Pentagon  officials  disclose  that 
this  Is  but  one-ninth  of  the  total  amount 
of  nerve  gas  which  had  been  purchased 
with  American  taxpayers'  money. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presideat,  will  the 

Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  I  heard  the 
Senator  correctly,  but  I  Just  want  to 
make  sure.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  thought 
I  heard  the  Senator  say  the  nerve  gas  was 
to  be  used  for  putting  down  riots  in  our 
country.  That  is  not  so.  It  was  for  pos- 
sible use  in  war. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  correct.  I  was  told 
by  a  Pentagon  ofBcial  that  that  was  one 
purpose  of  It.  but  I  hope  that  is  not  true. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
right,  because  it  was  shocking  to  me  to 
be  told  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  nerve  gas,  of 
course,  was  produced  many  years  ago.  It 
is  nothing  new.  In  other  words,  it  was 
not  produced  under  this  administration 
or  this  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes,  indeed.  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply,  nor  would  I  assert, 
that  the  present  administration  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  acciunulation  of  the 
nerve  gas.  It  had  been  going  on  over 
many  years  preceding  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  rhyme  nor  reason  nor  cause 
for  our  procuring  these  nerve  gas  rockets 
in  the  first  instance  at  great  expense  to 
our  taxpayers. 

In  addition,  the  American  people 
should  know  that  the  United  States  is 
not  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion outlawing  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  materials  in  warfare.  The  truth 
is  that  of  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  stands  alone 
among  the  great  powers  in  failing  to 
enter  this  covenant. 

I  hope  that  will  be  changed  within 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  a  con- 
gressional investigation  to  determine 
what  poison  gases  Pentagon  officials  have 
purchased  and  still  have  in  the  vaults  at 
various  Army  bases  in  our  country  and 
overseas.  Then,  of  course,  the  facts  dis- 
closed should  be  revealed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Our  citizens  are  entitled  to 
be  fully  informed  regarding  operations 
of  top  officials  of  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  procuring  and  storing  such  huge 
amounts  of  nerve  gsis. 


MURDER  ON  KENT  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  made  an  extensive  investigation  of 
the  tragedy  on  the  campus  at  Kent  State 
University  on  May  4,  1970.  Shortly  after 
high  noon  on  that  beautiful,  warm  Mon- 
day, at  a  time  the  university  was  In  op- 
eration and  students  were  attending 
classes  and  had  every  right  to  be  on 
their  own  campus  and  many  were  nec- 
essarily there  going  to  and  from  classes. 
Ohio  National  Guardsmen  at  about 
12:22  p.m.  shot  a  volley  killing,  four  stu- 
dents and  seriously  wounding  nine 
others. 

More  than  100  FBI  agents  made  on- 
the-spot  investigations  interviewing  stu- 


dents, members  of  the  faculty,  guards- 
men and  officers  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard.  Their   investigation   covered  a 
period  of  2  weeks.  In  fact,  they  took  the 
statements  of  many  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses including  members  of  the  Ohio 
State  Highwsiy  Patrol  who  were  present 
throughout  Monday,  May  4.  Also,  they 
interviewed  heUcopter  pilots  of  theiOhio 
State  Highway  Patrol  who  had  beefa  fly- 
ing back  and  forth  over  the  imiwersity 
buildings  and  campus  for  many  iiours 
throughout  May  3  and  from  early  fiom- 
ing  May  4  right  up  to  the  time  the  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  fired  a  volley  into  de- 
fenseless students  who  were  not  rioting. 
Many  of  these  students  had  just  cane 
from  classes  and  others  who  were  on 
the  commons  had  been  verbcdly  heckling 
the   National   Guardsmen.   Many   were 
simply  on  the  commons  out  of  curiosity. 
The  observations  made  from  helicop- 
ters and  by  faculty  members  and  others 
who  were  present  throughout  the  morn- 
ing hours  of  May  4  proved  that  there 
was  no  sniper  fire  as  falsely  alleged  by 
Adjutant  General  Del  Corso,  who  later 
admitted  this  statement  was  not  true. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  as  stated 
by  the  FBI  and  also  by  the  seven  In- 
vestigative reporters  of  the  Knight  news- 
papers, including  staff  reporters  from 
the  Miami  Herald,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  and  other  metro- 
politan newspapers,  that  the  four  stu- 
dents who  were  shot  to  death  were  un- 
armed and  had  harmed  no  one  and  that 
the  10  students  wounded  by  National 
Guardsmen  were  not  rioting.  Nine  of 
the  students  suffered  serious  disabling 
wounds.  In  fact,  the  FBI  report  clearly 
states  that  there  was  no  riot  on  the 
campus  of  Kent  State  University  at  any 
time  Monday,  May  4,  and  that  the  shootr 
ing  by  the  Ohio  National  Guard  was  "not 
necessary  and  not  in  order." 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  have  reported  that  six  National 
Guardsmen  could  be  criminally  charged 
with  murder  in  the  second  degree  and 
with  shooting  to  kill.  This  Is  according  to 
my  present  information. 

Those  who  were  kiUed  by  Ohio  Nation- 
al Guardsmen  were  Allison  Krause.  19- 
ytear-old  coed  of  Pittsburgh;  Sandra 
Scheuer,  20-year-old  coed  of  Youngs- 
town;  William  Schroeder,  19-year-old 
student  of  Lorain,  and  Jeffrey  Miller.  20- 
year-old  student  from  Plainview,  N.Y. 

Only  four  of  14  students  were  shot  in 
front.  All  others  were  struck  in  the  side 
or  in  the  back.^ 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  President,  that  Rob- 
ert Stamps  of  Cleveland  who  was  seri- 
ously wounded  bv  a  rifle  bullet  was  610 
feet  away  from  the  frontline  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  That  is  approximately  the 
distance  of  two  football  fields.  He  was 
struck  in  the  rear  by  a  bullet  entering 
his  buttocks  and  missing  his  spinal  col- 
umn by  approximately  an  inch  or  an 
Inch  and  a  half  and  this  rifle  buUet 
emerged  from  the  front  part  of  his  body. 
He  is  still  disabled  and  under  treatment. 
Does  that  political  Adjutant  General  Del 
Corso  have  the  arrogance  to  claim  that 
some  guardsmen  shot  Robert  Stamps  in 
self-defense? 

Mr.  President.  Kent  State  University 
Is  within  35  minutes  drive  from  my  home 
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in  Shaker  Heights,  a  suburb  of  Cleve- 
laiwl  This  university  Is  located  in  Por- 
tage County  adjacent  to  Cuyahoga 
County.  I  predict  that  within  the  near 
future  that  a  team  of  lawyers  from  the 
Department  of  JusUce  will  work  with 
Robert  B.  Krupansky,  UJS.  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  and  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  will  be  convened  in  the 
Federal  Building  in  CleVeland  to  make 
a  complete  and  thorough  investigation 
to  determine  whether  there  is  probable 
cause  to  indict  six  or  more  officers  and 
members  of  the  National  Guard  for  the 
crime  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  or 
shooting  to  kill,  or  both. 

One  hundred  FBI  operatives  who  made 
this  thorough  investigation  have  re- 
ported that  the  National  Guard  unit  on 
the  campus  was  not  surrounded  by  dem- 
onstrators, that  the  National  Guards- 
men had  not  rim  out  of  tear  gas  and 
that  they  could  have  controlled  the  situ- 
ation without  any-Shooting  whatever. 

It  is  stated  that  the  report  of  the  FBI 
agents  Is  so  detailed  and  extensive  that 
it  covers  7.500  pages.  I  have  not  read  that 
report;  I  only  know  somewhat  of  a  sum- 
mary of  it.. 

I  know  that  the  official  report  has  been 
summarized  in  a  14  page  report:  and  I. 
as  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
made  it  my  business  to  ascertain  all  that 
I  could  about  this  tragedy.  I  dispatched 
staff  members  from  Ohio  immediately  to 
the  camp\is.  and  they  remained  on  the 
campus  until  the  dormitories  were  locked 
and  everyone  was  barred.  I  am  familiar 
also  with  the  statements  in  this  sum- 
marized 14-page  report. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Gov.  James 
A.  Rhodes  on  the  preceding  Saturday 
night.  May  2.  was  nfegligent  and  displayed 
an  abominable  lack  of  judgment  in  or- 
dering   from    Cleveland    the    National 
Guard  imit  which  he  had  summoned 
from  their  homes  to  go  to  my  home  city. 
Cleveland,  on  the  preceding  April  29.  At 
that  time  two  factions  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  were  battling.  There  was  a  wild- 
cat strike,  accompanied  by  assaults  and 
shootings.  Trucks  on  the  turnpike  from 
Cleveland  to  Toledo,  in  Clex-eland  and 
on  other  freeways  within  the  city  and 
suburbs  had  been  overturned  and  burned 
and     drivers     assaulted.     Throughout 
Thursday  and  Friday  these  truckdrivers 
and  their  friends  roughed  up  many  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,   inflicting  some  in- 
juries, and  the  National  Guardsmen  and 
their  officers,  trying  hard  to  end  the  vio- 
lence and  restore  order,  were  able  to  have 
but  little  sleep  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights.  Some  had  not  fully  recovered 
from  their  injuries  by  late  Saturday  when 
the  two  factions  of  Teamsters  composed 
their  differences  and  the  wildcat  strike 
ended. 

Word  that  this  wildcat  Teamsters 
strike  had  ended  evidently  reached  the 
Governor's  mansion  in  Columbus  Satur- 
day evening,  when,  perhaps,  the  Gover- 
nor was  relaxing  at  home.  On  that  Sat- 
urday and  the  preceding  Friday  night,  it 
is  true  that  there  had  been  some  stu- 
dents rioting  in  the  center  of  the  city 
of  Kent,  some  distance  from  the  commons 
or  campus  of  Kent  State  University. 

Evidently  the  mayor  called  and  asked 
the  Governor  to  send  in  some  guardsmen 


to  help  maintain  law  and  order  in  Kent. 
Mr.  President.  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  and 
Adj.  Gen.  Sylvester  T.  Del  Corso  are 
guilty  of  the  grossest  sort  of  negligence 
and  bad  judgment  in  that  they  ordered 
this  wornout  2d  Squadron,  107th  Ar- 
mored Cavalry  Regiment  which  had  been 
mauled  by  various  teamsters  and  truckers 
in  the  course  of  the  wildcat  Teamsters 
strike.  These  were  the  guardsmen  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes  through  Adjutant  General 
Del  Ccrso  ordered  from  Cleveland  to 
Kent  Saturday  night  but  a  few  hours 
after  the  wildcat  strike  In  Cleveland 
ended.  This,  despite  the  fact  thfet  there 
were  numerous  other  National  Guard 
imits  including  military  police  in  Cleve- 
land and  in  other  cities  close  to  Kent, 
located  in  fact  in  counties  adjoining 
Portage  County.  We  have  some  1,500  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  in  Cleveland.  If  the 
Governor  and  his  adjutant  general  had 
exercised  ordinary  care  and  judgment 
these  various  Cleveland  or  other  National 
Guard  imlts  should  have  been  caUed  into 
active  duty  instead  of  this  wornout  Guard 
vmit.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  trag- 
edy and  murder  on  the  campus  of  Kent 
State  University  on  Monday,  May  4, 
would  never  have  occurred. 

Also,  it  appears  an  outrageous  lack  of 
judgment  and  ordinary  care  as  there 
were  manv  National  Guard  companies  in 
cities  closer  to  Kent  than  Akron  where 
the  1st  Battalion,  i45th  Infantry,  and 
2d  Squadron,  107th  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment  were  based.  In  nearby  Warren, 
county  seat  of  Tnunbull  Coimty,  there 
was  an  entire  military  police  battalion.  I 
repeat,  military  police  trained  in  riot 
control  and  arrest  of  violators  of  law  and 
order.  In  Alliance,  in  adjoining  Stark 
Covmty,  there  was  a  platoon  of  National 
Guardsmen  and  in  Canton,  also  in  Stark 
County,  there  was  another  platoon  of 
guardsmen.  Governor  Rhodes  could  have 
ordered  any  one  of  these  units  to  Kent 
had  he  exercised  ordinary  care  and  used 
any  sort  of  good  judgment.  Furthermore, 
Adjutant  General  Del  Corso  was  derelict 
in  his  duty  In  subjecting  this  one  tired 
and  weary  unit  to  further  active  duty 
when  there  were  so  many  other  fresh 
National  Guard  xmits  available. 

Adjutant    General    Del    Corso    must 
share  the  blame  for  thls'and  for  what 
occurred  on  Monday.  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  It  was  unnecessary  to  send  in 
any  National  Guard  vmlt  and  that  the 
hundreds  of  members  of  our  State  high- 
way patrol  and  additional  deputy  sher- 
iffs or  special  duty  sheriffs  along  with  the 
members  of  the   police  department  of 
Kent  could  readily  have  maintained  law 
and  order  on  the  campus  or  commons  of 
Kent  State  University  throughout  all  of 
Monday,  May  4.  I  repeat,  there  was  no 
riot  there  at  any  time  Monday,  May  4. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  a  State  high- 
way patrol  In  Ohio — a  fine  outfit  of  men, 
who  have  made  a  career  of  making  ar- 
rests on  the  highways  of  Ohio,  when  there 
is  violence,  and  of  maintaining  order  on 
all  our  highways.  All  of  those  members 
should  have  been  called  out  to  be  In  Kent. 
That  would  have  been  very  proper.  They 
are  fine  career  men,  older  men.  men  of 
judgment,  and  In  addition  they  have 
helicopters  to  fly  around  In  making  ob- 
servations. 


In  truth  and  In  fact,  the  FBI  Investi- 
gators report  that  there  was  not  any 
rioting  on  the  campus  on  May  4,  the 
day  of  the  shooting.  They  report  that 
about  200  demonstrators,  who  were  verb- 
ally heckling  the  guardsmen  on  their 
own  campus  during  a  time  when  the 
university  was  In  full  operation,  could 
readily  have  been  dispersed  if  arrests 
had  been  made  or  more  tear  gas  fired. 
On  that  Monday,  the  guardsmen  did 
hurl  many  tear  gas  canisters.  There  was 
quite  a  distance,  75  yards  or  more  usu- 
ally, separating  the  front  rank  of  the 
National  Guardsmen  from  any  of  the 
students.  Frequently,  some  of  these  stu- 
dents, though  affected  by  the  fumes  of 
the  gas,  hurled  back  the  half  empty  can- 
isters and  those  canisters  rolled  along 
the  ground  and  guardsmen  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  tear  gas,  receiving  some  of  their 
own  medicine,  as  the  saying  Is.  This  evi- 
dently further  angered  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  FBI  report  states 
that  not  one  guardsman  was  hurt  by  fly- 
ing rocks  or  projectilei,  and  not  one 
guardsman  was  in  danger  of  his  life  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting  on  Monday, 
May  4.  The  report  is  that  there  was  no 
hall  of  rocks  beforehand,  as  claimed  by 
Adj.  Gen.  Del  Corso.  One  guardsman,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  fired  his  rifle  at 
a  student  who  was  making  an  obscene 
gesture  toward  that  guardsman. 

Another  guardsman  flred  at  a  student 
prepEulng  to  throw  a  rock.  I  have  ob- 
tained many,  many  statements  from  stu- 
dents and  professors  and  eye  witnesses 
and  also  from  a  few  guardsmen  and, 
according  to  my  information,  perhaps  as 
many  as  15  to  17  stones  were  thrown  by 
students  toward  the  National  Guards- 
men, not  one  of  them  striking  a  guards- 
man. The  FBI  report  also  says  that;  not 
one  rock  hit  a  guardsman. 

Not  one  National  Guardsmen  on  Mon- 
day. May  4,  at  any  time  throughout  the 
morning  or  up  to  the  time  of  the  fatal 
shooting,  which  was  about  12:22  p.m., 
was  injured  in  any  maimer  whatever. 
Not  one  required  flrst-ald  treatment  on 
that  day.  It  Is  said  that  one  National 
Guardsman  fainted  and  one  had  a  heart 
attack  at  the  time  or  directly  after  the 
guardsmen  fired  their  rifles,  loaded  with 
live  ammimition,  at  unarmed  students, 
boys  and  girls,  on  their  own  campus. 

Mr.  President,  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes 
has  said  that  Monday.  May  4.  the  day 
that  National  Guardsmen  on  the  campus 
of  Kent  State  University  shot  and  killed 
four  Students  and  seriously  woimded 
nine  others,  was  the  saddest  day  of  his 
life.  This  should  be  the  saddest  day  In 
his  life.  He  manifested  poor  judgment. 
In  the  first  place,  in  calling  out  armed 
Ohio  Guardsmen  on  the  preceding  Sat- 
urday night  to  Kent  and  to  Kent  Sltate 
University,  and  In  particular  abomina- 
ble judgment  in  calling  to  move  im- 
mediately from  Cleveland  to  Kent  these 
guardsmen,  sleepless  and  worn  out  from 
strike  duties  over  preceding  days  and 
nights.  Also,  there  was  grosser  negli- 
gence in  permitting  those  Guardsmen 
to  have  rifles  loaded  with  live  ammuni- 
tion and  permitting  them  to  fire  with- 
out a  direct  order  to  fire. 

It  is  true  that  there  had  been  disorder 
in  downtown  Kent  on  Friday  evening. 
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May  1.  Students  had  broken  windows 
in  some  business  buildings,  and  the 
ROlx:  building,  which  is  located  1  min- 
ute's walk  from  the  Kent  poUce  station, 
was  burned  by  some  students. 

I  have  statements  of  witnesses  that 
poUcemen  were  present  and  did  noth- 
ing to  Interfere,  nor  did  they  arrest  any 
students  charging  them,  as  they  should 
have,  with  malicious  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. It  is  suted  that  this  23-year-old 
buUding  was  regarded  as  an  eyesore  by 
city  officials  of  Kent  and  busmessmen  of 
that  city.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not, 
I  have  no  use  whatever  for  any  students 
who  destroy  any  property  of  the  uni- 
versity that  he  has  attended.  I  have 
stated  that  I  know  lawyers  in  Cleveland 
who  could  not  have  made  it,  who  could 
not  have  secured  their  education  and 
become  lawyers,  except  for  the  ROTC. 
So  I  feel  that  anyone  who  damages  or 
burns  an  ROTC  building  in  any  uni- 
versity In  our  country  not  oiUy  should 
be  expelled  by  the  president  of  that  uni- 
versity but  also  should  be  prosecuted  if 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
he  participated  in  that  action.  I  believe 
that  in  matters  of  that  sort,  certain 
punishment,  like  a  shadow,  should  fol- 
low the  commission  of  any  act  of  vio- 
lence. .   ^ 

It  Is  to  the  discredit  of  Governor 
Rhodes  that  In  the  first  place  he  caUed 
out  the  National  Guard  to  take  over  the 
campus  of  Kent  State  University  with 
their  bullhorns  and  tear  gas.  He  com- 
pounded this  blunder  by  calling  Into 
further  service  a  worn  out.  angered  out- 
fit when  he  had  fresh  mUltary  poUce 
guardsmen  who  presumably  had  been 
trained  for  riot  control  available. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence 
produced  by  the  FBI  and  other  Inves- 
tigators Is  that  there  was  no  riot  what- 
ever on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity at  any  time  that  morning  or  early 
afternoon  of  May  4:  yet.  National 
Guardsmen  called  there  on  order  of 
Governor  Rhodes  shot  to  klU  students 
on  the  campus  of  their  own  university, 
not  one  of  whom  had  Injured  any  na- 
tional guardsman.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
first  coed,  a  young  girl,  who  was  shot 
and  kUled  had  just  walked  onto  the 
commons,  with  her  schoolbooks  under 
her  arm.  She  had  been  attending  her 
,  speech  class.  After  the  Guard's  volley 
of  shots,  she  lay  dead,  covered  with 
blood,  her  schoolbooks  beside  her.  That 
was  what  the  FBI  found  In  their  report. 


are  still  standing  watch  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Riviera  joyfally  joined  by  some 
225,000  dependents. 

Jack  Anderson  Is  rendering  a  needful 
public  service  in  exposing  the  Inexcus- 
able extravagant,  and  urmecessary  ex- 
penditure of  biUions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money.  I  hope  that  many  Ameri- 
cans, heavUy  burdened  with  taxes,  will 
read  this  expose  of  gracious  living  at 
tremendous  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  4.  19701 
Making  Pbntacon  PmcH  I^ess  Paintul 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
The  budget  pinch   has  stirred  the  brass 
hats  and  bureaucraU,  aU  too  typlcaUy.  to 
scramble  for  economies  that  won't  mtertere 
with  their  special  privileges. 

The  brass,  lor  Instah^,  want  to  cut  out 
social  programs  on  mllHiiLCL^ases,  such  as 
day  caJaps  for  underprivileged  youngsters 
and  employment  programs  for  disadvantaged 
youths.  But  no  move  has  been  made  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  enUsted  men  who  serve 
as  chauffeurs,  waiters,  bartenders,  orderlies, 
and  handymen  for  the  brass. 

The  Pentagon  has  also  persuaded  Presi- 
dent NUon  to  pull  20,000  troops  out  of  Korea, 
where  living  conditions  are  austere  af|d  *?« 
duty  Is  rugged.  But  scarcely  a  man  wlU  be 
called  home  from  Japan  and  Germany,  where 

Americans  live  In  luxury.  

The  brass,  quite  naturally,  preler  the  beer- 
halls  of  Berlin  and  the  geisha  houses  of 
Tokyo  to  the  grim  garrisons  on  the  Korean 
demarcation  line. 

But  20,000  troops  could  be  spared  more 
logically  from  Japan  which  has  no  demarca- 
tion line  to  guard.  South  Korea  also  des- 
perately needs  the  $160  mlUlon  that  the 
ttoop  withdrawal  wUl  cost  Ite  struggling 
economy.  The  Japanese  economy.  In  contrast. 
Is  booming.  ^. 

Along  Korea's  38th  parallel,  of  course,  the 
terrain  Is  rough,  the  weather  harsh,  the 
nights  menacing.  Nearby  Seoul  offers  more 
attractions  for  Americans.  StlU  only  7M5 
dependents  have  joined  the  62.000  U.S.  troops 
stationed  In  Korea. 

In  comparison.  41,856  dependents  eagerly 
share  the  happy  life  of  the  39,000  servloe- 
men  pulling  duty  In  Japan. 


'    MAklNG  PENTAGON  PINCH  LESS 
PAINFUL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Jack  Anderson,  In  his  nationally  pub- 
lished column,  the  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Roimd,  wrote  a  most  Interesting  and 
most  important  column  commenting  on 
the  extravagance  and  waste  which  is 
the  way  of  life  of  the  top  brass  and 
bureaucrats  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

This  column,  imder  the  caption  "Mak- 
ing Pentagon  Pinch  Less  Painful,"  ex- 
poses luxurious  living  of  U.S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen,  particularly  the  of- 
ficers and  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 


At  most,  the  American  presence  merely 
symboUzes  our  commitment  to  defend  Eu- 
rope, much  as  the  appearance  of  grizzly  cubs 
alert  forest  creatures  that  Mama  Bearis 
around  to  b*ct.  their  play.  A  couple  <a  regi- 
ments—enough troops,  say  to  man  the  nu- 
clear weapcms— should  make  Just  as  convlnc- 
Ine  symbols  as  four  divisions. 

But  Europe  has  been  a  pleasant  fortrws  for 
the  American  mUltary  since  the  end  of  V?orld 
War  n  and  the  brass  have  no  wish  to  leave. 
They  live  unbelievably  well  wlthm  easy  dls- 
tance  of  Europe's  pleasure  si^ts. 

GRACIOUS  LIVING 

MUltary  bases  form  American  enclaves 
with  schools,  churches,  movie  houses,  and 
clubs  to  make  living  gracious.  Aroiind  cities 
Uke  Frankfurt,  there  are  noisy  beerhalls  and 
sprawling  red  light  «"**'»«=**■  .^'..Iff^^' 
Stephen  Toung  (D-Ohlo)  h^sald:  ■rbt°m- 
cers  never  had  It  so  good.  They  and  theU 
wives  and  children,  with  German  servants, 
live  high  on  the  hog." 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  peacetime  army  m 
Europe,  of  course,  has  been  a  continuing 
drain  on  U.S.  gold  reserves  and  Is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
liwits  that  has  worried  our  leaders.  But 
when  cutbacks  were  ordered,  the  brass  hast- 
ily suggested  that  20,000  troops  could  best 
be  spared  from  Korea. 

The  State  Department,  too.  has  developed 
a  taste  for  gracious  living.  Our  diplomats  are 
rotated  more  to  suit  their  own  convenience 
than  the  naUonal  need.  The  plea^nt  posts 
such  as  Paris.  Rome.  London.  Bonn  a^d 
Vienna,  are  overstaffed.  The  disagreeable 
places  all  too  often  are  neglected. 

For  instance,  a  happy  total  of  104  people 
are  assigned  to  the  embassy  in  Rome,  where 
theylu-e  occupied  largely  stuffing  themselves 
with  Chlantl  and  calories.  Yet  across  «ie 
Mediterranean,  the  embassy  In  'Tel  Aviv  has 
only  45  people  engaged  in  t^e  delicate  diplo- 
macy of  ^glng  peace.to  the  Middle  East^ 

in  Paris,  four  agriculture  attaches  and  two 
secretaries  are  assigned  to  report  on  French 
farmlne  In  Nairobi,  a  single  attache  and  a 
s^tofy  med.  untU  recenUy.  to  keep  up 
^th^  agriculture  of  seven  countries.  Now 
^culture  attaches  have  been  sent  to  most 
of  her  African  neighbors. 

AU  this  has  blunted  the  effectlven««s  of  the 
State  Department,  whose  vital  mission  U  to 
keep  the  earth  fr«n  being  blown  up. 


DOTY    ON    THS   »HINI 

There  are  even  more  compelling  reasons 
why  the  20,000  troops  should  be  pulled  out  of 
Europe,  where  American  garrisons  have  be- 
come an  absurd  anachronism.  Tet  295,000 
TJS  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  are  stlU 
standmg  watch  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Riviera, 
Joyfully  Joined  by  some  225,000  dependents. 

These  troops  are  engaged  In  a  game  of 
military  make-believe  that  does  Uttle  but  flu 
the  contmental  coffers  at  U.S.  expense.  In 
theory  they  are  stationed  In  Europe  to 
prevent  an  armed  takeover  by  the  Russians. 
But  most  observers  think  the  Soviet  con- 
ventional war  threat  to  Europe  now  Is  mini- 
mal to  say  the  least.  Most  of  the  troops  are 
stationed  In  West  Germany,  which  Is  about 
to  sign  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with  the 
Kremlin. 

No  one  really  believes  that  four  American 
divisions,  plus  a  few  additional  scattered 
units,  are  going  to  Intimidate  the  Red  Army, 
which  could  throw  175  divisions  Into  Euro- 
pean conflict.  The  Russians  have  a  greater 
respect,  no  doubt,  for  the  7.000  nuclear  weap- 
ons we  keep  In  Europe.  These  thunderbolts 
of  war,  more  than  the  presence  of  peacetime 
GIs,  are  keeping  the  Red  Army  In  Its  place. 


WASTED  LIVES 
Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presldwit. 
due  to  the  use  of  heUcopters  as  wnbu- 
lances  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South 
Vietnam  to  remove  the. wounded  witWn 
'  minutes  or  at  most  within  an  hour  the 
death  rate  of  wounded  GI's  is  but  2  3 
percent  compared  to  nearly  5  percent  to 
World  War  n.  Deaths  to  combat  axe 
down  but  GIs  who  would  have  be^l 
mortally  wounded  and  would  have  dlea 
withto  hours  to  World  War  n  now  sur- 
vive due  to  Instant  evacuation  by  hell- 
copter  and  the  advance  of  medical  sci- 
ence. Yet  for  50  years  to  come    basket 
cases"  and  GI's  helplessly  and  hopelessly 
maimed  for  life  vsrlll  survive,  many  spend- 
ing all  of  their  remaining  days  to  Army 
hospitals.  This  is  a  most  terrifying  and 
horrible  end  result  of  our  fighUng   a 
major  war  to  Southeast  Asia  which  was 
commenced  by  totervention  to  a  civU  war 
to  Vietnam,  a  faraway  Asiatic  country  of 
no  Importance  whatever  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr  President,  that  is  a  most  unfortu- 
nate aspect  of  this  undeclared,  immoral, 
and  most  unpopular  war.  American  f  am- 
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iliefi  50  years  hence  will  still  be  paying 
burdensome  taxes  as  a  result  of  main- 
taining these  unfortunate  men  who  are 
helplessly  and  hopelessly  maimed  for  life, 
fighting  in  a  Uttle  country  which  is  not 
worth  the  priceless  Ufe  of  one)  American 
GI.  ^^ 

Bdr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imsmimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiop.  it  is  so  ordered. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoTTNG  of  Ohio) .  Under  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness with  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes 
therein.        

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Message?  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL      QUALTTY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Holland)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate   the   following   message   from    the 
President  of  the  United  States,  submit- 
ting,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-224, 
section  204.  a  report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  which  message, 
together  with  the  report,  were  referred 
jointly  to  the  CTommittees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Porestay,  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  first  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  environment  is 
an  historic  milestone.  It  represents  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  that 
a  people  has  paused,  consciously  and 
systematically,  to  take  comprehensive 
stock  of  the  quality  of  its  surroxmdings. 
It  comes  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The 
recent  upsurge  of  public  concern  over 
environmental  questions  reflects  a  be- 
lated recognition  that  man  has  been  too 
cavalier  in  his  relations  with  nature. 
Unless  we  arrest  the  depredations  that 
have  been  inflicted  so  carelessly  on  oiur 
natiu'al  systems — which  exist  in  an  in- 
tricate set  of  balances — we  face  the  pros- 
pect of  ecological  disaster. 

The  hopeful  side  is  that  such  a  pros- 
pect can  be  avoided.  Although  recog- 
nition of  the  danger  has  come  late,  it  has 
come  forcefully.  There  still  are  large 
gaps  in  our  enviromnental  knowledge, 
but  a  great  deal  of  what  needs  to  be  done 


can  be  identified.  Much  of  this  has  al- 
ready been  begxm,  and  much  more  can 
be  started  quickly  if  we  act  now. 

SCOPK    OF    THI    COTTNCIL'S    REPORT 

The  accompanying  report  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  seeks 
to  describe  the  conditions  of  our  en- 
vironment, and  to  identify  major  trends, 
problems,  actions  under  way  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  futiu-e.  This  first  report 
by  the  Coimcil  is  necessarily  incom- 
plete in  some  respects,  especially  in  the 
identification  of  trends.  The  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  which  created 
the  CX)uncil,  became  law  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  Existing  systems  for 
measuring  and  monitoring  environ- 
mental conditions  and  trends,  and  for 
developing  indicators  of  environmental 
quality,  are  still  Inadequate.  There  also 
is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  learned  about 
the  significance  of  these  facts  for  the 
himian  condition. 

However,  the  report  will,  I  think,  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Congress  (and  also  to 
the  Executive  Branch)  by  assembling  in 
one  comprehensive  document  a  wealth  of 
facts,  analyses  and  recommendations 
concerning  a  wide  range  of  our  most 
pressing  environmental  chaUenges^  It 
should  also  serve  a  major  educational 
purpose,  by  clarifying  for  a  broad  public 
what  those  challenges  are  and  where  the 
principal  dangers  and  opportunities  lie. 

Substantively  as  well  as  historically, 
this  first  report  is  an  important  docu- 
ment. No  one  can  read  it  and  remain 
complacent  about  the  environmental 
threats  we  confront,  or  about  the  need 
both  to  do  more  and  to  learn  more  about 
those  threats. 

GBTTtNG  AT  THX  ROOTS 

"Envirtnment"  Is  not  an  abstract  con- 
cern, or  simply  a  matter  of  aesthetics,  or 
of  personal  taste — although  it  can  and 
should  involve  these  as  well.  Man  is 
shaped  to  a  great  extent  by  his  sur- 
roundings. Our  physical  nature,  our 
mental  health,  our  culture  and  institu- 
tions, our  opportunities  for  challenge 
and  fulfillment,  our  very  survival — all  of 
these  are  directly  related  to  and  affected 
by  the  enviromnent  in  which  we  live. 
They  depend  upon  the  continued  healthy 
functioning  of  the  natural  systems  of  the 
Earth. 

Environmental  deterioration  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon.  But  both  the  rate  of 
deterioration  and  its  critical  impact  have 
risen  sharply  in  the  years  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Rapid  population  in- 
creases here  and  abroad,  urbanization, 
the  technology  explosion  and  the  pat- 
terns of  economic  growth  have  all  con- 
tributed to  our  environmental  crisis. 
While  growth  has  brought  extraordinary 
benefits,  it  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
sufficiently  foresighted  efforts  to  guide 
its  development. 

At  the  same  time,  in  many  localities 
determined  action  has  brought  positive 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  air  or 
water — demonstrating  that,  if  we  have 
the  will  and  make  the  effort,  we  can  meet 
envirorunental  goals.  We  also  have  made 
important  beginnings  in  developing  the 
Institutions  and  processes  upon  which 
any  fundamental,  long-range  environ- 
mental Improvement  must  be  based. 


The  basic  causes  of  our  envirorunental 
troubles  are  complex  and  deeply  im- 
bedded. They  include:  our  past  tendency 
to  emphasize  quantitative  growth  at  the 
expense  of  qualitative  growth;  the  failure 
of  our  economy  to  provide  full  account- 
ing for  the  social  costs  of  environmental 
pollution;  the  failure  to  take  environ- 
mental factors  into  account  as  a  normal 
and  necessary  part  of  our  plarming  and 
decision-making;  the  inadequacy  of  our 
institutions  for  dealing  with  problems 
that  cut  across  traditional  political 
boundaries;  our  dependence  on  conven- 
iences, without  regard  for  their  impact 
on  the  environment;  and  more  funda- 
mentally, our  failure  to  perceive  the  en- 
vironment as  a  totality  and  to  understand 
and  to  recognize  the  fundamental  inter- 
dependence of  all  its  parts,  including  man 
himself. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot 
correct  such  deep-rooted  causes  over- 
night. Nor  can  we  simply  legislate  them 
away.  We  need  new  knowledge,  new  per- 
ceptions, new  attitudes — and  these  must 
extend  to  all  levels  of  government  and 
throughout  the  private  sector  as  well:  to 
industry;  to  the  professions:  to  each  in- 
dividual citizen  in  his  job  and  in  his 
home.  We  must  seek  nothing  less  than  a 
basic  reform  in  the  way  our  society  looks 
at  problems  and  makes  decisions. 

Our  educational  system  has  a  key  role 
to  play  in  bringing  about  this  reform.  We 
must  train  professional  environmental 
managers  to  deal  with  pollution,  land 
planning,  and  all  the  other  technical 
requirements  of  a  high  quality  environ- 
ment. It  is  also  vital  that  our  entire  so- 
ciety develop  a  new  imderstanding  and  a 
new  awareness  of  man's  relation  to  his 
environment — what  might  be  ctdled  "en- 
vironmental literacy."  This  will  require 
the  development  and  teaching  of  envi- 
ronmental concepts  at  every  point  in  the 
educational  process. 

While  education  may  provide  ultimate 
answers  to  long-range  environmental 
problems,  however,  we  carmot  afford  to 
defer  reforms  which  are  needed  now. 
We  have  already  begim  to  provide  the 
institutional  framework  for  effective  en- 
vironmental improvement. 

ORGANIZING  FOR  IMPROVEMXNT 

As  my  first  official  act  of  the  decade, 
on  January  first  I  signed  into  law  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
That  Act  established  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  I  have  charged  the 
Council  with  coordinating  all  environ- 
mental quality  programs  and  with  mak- 
ing a  thorough  review  of  all  other  Fed- 
eral programs  which  affect  the  environ- 
ment. 

Federal  agencies  are  now  required  to 
file  with  the  Council  and  the  public  a 
statement  setting  out  in  detail  the  en- 
vironmental implications  of  all  proposals 
for  legislation  and  for  other  major  ac- 
tivities with  a  significant  environmental 
impact.  With  the  help  of  this  provision, 
I  intend  to  ensure  that  environmental 
considerations  are  taken  into  account 
at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  the  deci- 
sion-making process. 

On  July  9  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
reorganization  plan  which  would  estab- 
lish an  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
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cy,  consolidating  the  major  environ- 
mental poUution  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  reform  is  long 
overdue. 

Responsibility  for  anti-pollution  and 
related  programs  is  now  fragmented 
among  several  Departments  and  agen- 
cies, thus  weakening  our  overaU  Federal 
effort.  Air  poUution.  water  pollution  and 
solid  wastes  are  different  forms  of  a 
single  problem,  and  It  becomes  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  broad  systems  ap- 
proaches are  going  to  be  needed  to  bring 
our  pollution  problems  imder  control. 
The  reorganization  would  give  unified 
direction  to  our  war  on  pollution  and 
provide  a  stronger  organizational  base 
for  our  stepped-up  effort. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity has  begim  the  vital  task  of  identify- 
ing indicators  of  enviroimiental  quality 
and  determining  the  requirements  for 
monitoring  systems,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  assess  environmental  trends.  These 
systems  are  needed  to  give  early  warning 
of  environmental  problems.  They  will 
provide  data  for  determining  environ- 
mental needs  and  establishing  priorities, 
and  for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  to  improve  the  envlroiunent. 
The  development  of  such  monitoring 
systems  is  essential  to  effective  environ- 
mental management. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  develop  new 
knowledge  through  research.  We  need  to 
know  far  more,  for  example,  about  the 
effects  of  specific  pollutants,  about  eco- 
logical relationships,  and  about  human 
behavior  in  relation  to  environmental 
factors.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  should  develop  an  integrated  re- 
search program  aimed  at  pollution  con- 
trol. The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  will  continue,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  to 
review  and  coordinate  our  overall  envi- 
ronmental research  effort,  as  well  as  to 
imdertake  its  own  environmental  studies 
and  research. 

These  actions  represent  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  institutional,  procedural, 
and  informational  base  for  effective  en- 
viromnental management.  They  hold  the 
promise  of  a  real  leap  forward  in  the 
years  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
move  ahead  now  in  those  areas  in  which 
we  already  possess  the  knowledge  and 
capability  for  effective  action. 

RECENT   ACTIONS   AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  February  10  of  this  year,  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  special  message  on  the 
environment.  This  presented  a  37 -point 
action  program,  with  special  emphasis 
on  strengthening  our  fight  against  water 
and  air  pollution. 

In  the  field  of  water  pollution,  my 
major  legislative  recommendations  In- 
cluded : 

—Authorization  of  $4  billion  to  cover 
the  Federal  share  of  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram to  provide  treatment  facilities. 

—Establishment  of  an  Environmen- 
tal Financing  Authority  to  help  finance 
the  State  and  local  share  of  treatment 
plants. 

Reform  of  the  method  by  which 

funds  are  allocated  under  the  treat- 
ment grant  programs. 
—Greatly     strengthened     enforce- 


ment authority,  including  provisions 
for  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for  vio- 
lations. 

Among  my  major  legislative  recan- 
mendations  for  the  control  of  air  poUu- 

Uoowere:  ,„. «. 

—More  stringent  procedures  for  re- 
ducing poUution  from  motor  vehicles. 

Establishment    of    national    air 

quaUty  standards. 

Establishment  of  national  emis- 
sions standards  for  extremely  hazard- 
ous pollutants. 

—A  major  strengthening  of  enforce- 
ment procedures,  including  extension 
of  Federal  air  poUution  control  au- 
thority to  both  inter-  and  intra-state 
situations  and  provision  for  fines  of  up 
to  $10,000  a  day  for  violators. 
Other  legislative  actions  reoMnmended 
in  my  February  10  message  included: 
—Appropriation  in  1971  of  the  fuU 
$327  miUion  authorized  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  to  pro- 
vide additional  parks  and  recreation 
areas  with  increased  emphasis  on  lo- 
cating   new    recreation    faculties    in 
crowded  urban  areas. 

—Establishment  of  new  procedures 
to  encourage  and  finance  the  reloca- 
tion of  Federal  faculties  now  occupy- 
ing land  that  could  better  be  turned 
to  pubUc  recreational  use. 

—Authorizing  the  transfer  of  sur- 
plus real  property  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes  at  pubUc  benefit  discounts  of 
up  to  100  percent. 

In  addition,  the  message  speUed  out 
14  separate  measures  I  was  taking  by 
administrative  action  or  Executive  Order. 
These  included  such  wide-ranging  uU- 
tiatives  as  launching  an  extensive  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  program 
in  unconventionally-powered.  low-poUu- 
tion  vehicles,  requiring  the  development 
of  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
water  poUution  control,  re-directing  re- 
search on  soUd  waste  management  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  re-cycling  and 
re-use.  and  the  estabUshment  of  a  Prop- 
erty Review  Board  to  recommend  specific 
Federal  properties  for  conversion  to  rec- 
reational use. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  act  soon 
and  favorably  on  the  legislative  proposals 
contained  in  that  message.  They  are  vital 
to  our  growing  effort  to  protect  and  im- 
prove our  envlroimient. 

I  consider  the  recommendations  in  my 
February  19  message  only  a  beginning— 
although  Ml  important  one.  I  said  at  the 
time  that  we  must  do  much  more  and 
that  we  would  do  more  as  we  gained  ex- 
perience and  knowledge.  Our  Adminis- 
tration is  Uving  up  to  that  commitment. 
Previously,  on  February  4, 1  had  issued 
an  Executive  Order  directing  a  prompt 
clean-up  of  air  and  water  poUution 
caused  by  Federal  agencies.  This  task  is 
well  underway.  As  I  said  then,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  set  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  are  doing 


On  April  15,  I  sent  legislation  to  the 
Congress  that  wUl,  if  enacted,  bring  to  an 
end  the  dumping  of  dredged  spoUs  into 
the  Great  Lakes  as  soon  as  disposal  sites 
are  avaUable.  At  the  same  time.  I  directed 
the  CouncU  on  Envh-onmental  Quality  to 


make  a  study  of  ocean  disposal  of  wastes 
and  report  to  me  by  September  1. 

On  May  19, 1  proposed  enactment  of  a 
special  tax  on  lead  additives  in  gasoUne, 
to  encourage  industry  to  provide  low  or 
non-leaded  gasoline.  * 

On  May  20,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  dealing  with  oU  poUu- 
tion caused  by  marine  transportation  of 
oU  The  comprehensive,  10-p>oint  pro- 
gram set  out  in  the  message  included 
legislative  proposals,  the  annoxmcement 
of  administrative  actions,  and  the  for- 
warding to  the  Senate  of  two  interna- 
tional conventions  and  amendments  to  a 
third  for  ratification.  The  nations  of  the 
world  must  take  aggressive  action  to  end 
the  growing  pollution  of  the  oceans. 

On  May  23,  I  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  propose  a  new 
treaty  placing  the  natural  resources  of 
the  deep  sea  bed  beyond  the  200  meter 
depth  under  international  regulation. 

On  June  4,  a  revised  National  Contin- 
gency Plan  for  dealing  with  oU  spUls  was 
announced  at  my  direction  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
QuaUty.  .     .. 

On  June  11,  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  requesting  the  enactment  of 
legislation  cancelling  twenty  Federal  oil 
leases  for  off-shore  drUling  which  had 
been  granted  in  1968  in  the  SMita 
Barbara  Channel  and  creating  a  Marine 

Sanctuary.  ,  ,    „ ,     „* 

As  I  mentioned  above,  on  July  9  I  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  reorganization  plan  to 
create  a  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  On  the  same  date,  I  sent  another 
reorganization  plan  to  consolidate  Fed- 
eral marine  resource  management  func- 
tions in  a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  would  pro- 
vide better  coordination  and  direction 
of  our  vital  ocean  resource  programs. 

TOWABB    A    LAND    USB    POLICT 

Lately  our  attention  as  a  people  has 
repeatedly  and  insistenUy  been  seized  by 
urgent  concerns  and  immediate  crises: 
by  the  sudden  blanketing  of  cities  or  even 
whole  regions  with  dense  clouds  of  smog, 
for  example,  or  the  discovery  of  mer- 
cury poUution  in  rivers.  But  as  we  take 
the  longer  view,  we  find  another  chal- 
lenge looming  large:  the  mounting  pres- 
sures of  population.  Both  the  size  and  the 
distribution  of  our  population  have  criti- 
cal relevance  to  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment and  thus  to  the  quaUty  of  our 

Uves.  . 

Population  growth  poses  an  ur8««t 
problem  of  global  dimensions.  H  the 
United  States  is  to  have  an  effective  voice 
in  world  population  policies,  it  must 
demonstrate  wUlingness  to  face  its  own 
population  problems  at  home. 

The  particular  Impact  of  any  given 
level  of  population  growth  depends  in 
large  measure  on  patterns  of  land  use. 
Three  quarters  of  our  people  now  live 
in  urban  areas,  and  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue most  of  them  in  the  future  wUl  hve 
irf^a  few  mammoth  urban  concentrations. 
These  concentrations  put  enormous  pres- 
sure on  transportation,  sanitation  and 
other  public  services.  They  sometimes 
create  demands  that  exceed  the  resource 
capacity  of  the  region,  as  in  the  case  of 
water  supply.  They  can  aggravate  poUu- 
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Uon.  overcrowd  recreation  facilities, 
limit  open  space,  and  make  the  restora- 
tive world  of  nature  ever  more  remote 
from  everyday  life.  Yet  we  would  be  blind 
not  to  recognize  that  for  the  most  part 
the  movement  of  people  to  the  cities  has 
been  the  result  neither  of  perversity  nor 
of  happenstance,  but  rather  of  natural 
human  aspirations  for  the  better  jobs, 
schools,  medical  services,  cultural  op- 
portunities and  excitement  that  have 
traditionally  been  associated  with  urban 
life. 

If  the  aspirations  which  have  drawn 
Americans  to  the  city  in  the  'first  in- 
stance and  subsequently  from  the  city 
core  to  the  suburbs  are  often  proving 
illiisory,  the  solution  does  not  lie  in  seek- 
in«~e&cape  from  urban  life.  Our  challenge 
is  to  nnd  ways  to  promote  the  amenities 
of  life  in  the  midst  of  urban  develop- 
ment: in  short,  to  make  urban  life  ful- 
filling rather  than  frustrating.  Along 
with  the  essentials  of  Jobs  and  housing, 
we  must  also  provide  open  spaces  and 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  main- 
tain acceptable  levels  of  air  and  water 
quality,  reduce  noise  and  litter,  and  de- 
velop cityscapes  that  delight  the  eye  and 
uplift  the  spirit. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  essential  that 
we  also  make  rural  life  itself  more  attrac- 
tive, thus  encouraging  orderly  growth  in 
rural  areas.  The  creation  of  greater 
economic,  social,  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  in  rural  parts  of  the 
country  will  lead  to  the  strengthening  of 
small  cities  and  towns,  contributing  to 
the  establishment  of  new  growth  centers 
in  the  nation's  heartland  region. 

Throughout  the  nation  there  is  a  criti- 
cal need  for  •more  effective  land  use 
planning,  and  for  better  controls  over  use 
of  the  land  and  the  living  systems  that 
depend  on  it.  Throughout  our  history,  our 
greatest  resource  has  been  our  land — 
forests  and  plains,  mountains  and  marsh- 
lands, rivers  and  lakes.  Our  land  has 
sustained  us.  It  has  given  us^  love  of 
freedom,  a  sense  of  security,  and  courage 
to  test  the  imknown. 

We  have  treated  our  land  as  if  it  were 
a  limitless  resource.  Traditionally.  Amer- 
icans have  felt  that  what  they  do  with 
their  own  land  is  their  own  business.  This 
attitude  has  been  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  pioneer  spirit.  Today,  we  are  coming 
to  realize  that  our  land  is  finite,  while  our 
population  is  growing.  The  uses  to  which 
our  generation  puts  the  land  can  either 
expand  or  severely  limit  the  choices  our 
children  will  have.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  accept  the  idea  that  none 
of  us  has  a  right  to  abuse  the  land,  and 
that  on  the  contrary  society  as  a  whole 
has  a  legitimate  interest  in  proper  land 
use.  There  is  a  national  interest  in  effec- 
tive land  use  planning  all  across  the 
nation. 

I  believe  that  the  problems  of  urbani- 
zation which  I  have  described,  of  resource 
management,  and  of  land  and  water  use 
generally  can  only  be  met  by  comprehen- 
sive approaches  which  take  into  account 
the  widest  range  of  social,  economic,  and 
ecological  concerns.  I  believe  we  must 
work  toward  development  of  a  National 
Land  Use  Policy  to  be  carried  out  by  an 


effective  partnership  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  together,  and, 
where  appropriate,  with  new  regional  in- 
stitutional arrangements. 

RECYCLING    OF    WASTES 

The  prospect  of  increasing  popula- 
tion density  adds  urgency  to  the  need 
for  greater  emphasis  on  recycling  of 
"waste"  products.  More  people  means 
greater  consumption — and  thus  more 
rapid  depletion — of  scarce  natural  re- 
soui-ces;  greater  consumption  means 
more  "waste"  to  dispose  of — whether  in 
the  form  of  solid  wastes,  or  of  the  pollut- 
ants that  foul  our  air  and  water. 

Yet  much  of  this  waste  is  xmnecessary. 
Essentially,  waste  is  a  human  invention: 
Natural  systems  are  generally  "closed" 
systems.  Energy  is  transformed  into  vege- 
tation, vegetation  into  animal  life,  and 
the  latter  returns  to  the  air  and  soil  to 
be  recycled  once  again.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  developed  "open"  systems — 
ending  all  too  often  in  an  open  sewer  or 
an  open  dump. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  indiscrim- 
inate waste  of  our  natural  resources; 
neither  should  we  accept  as  inevitable 
the  moxmting  costs  of  waste  removal.  We 
must  move  incretisingly  toward  closed 
systems  that  recycle  what  now  are  con- 
sidered wastes  back  into  useful  and  pro- 
ductive purposes.  This  poses  a  major 
challenge — and  a  major  opportunity — for 
private  industry.  The  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  is  working  to  foster 
development  of  such  systems.  Establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  greatly  increase 
our  ability  to  address  this  need  system- 
atically and  creatively. 

EVERYONE'S  TASK 

As  our  government  has  moved  ahead  to 
improve  our  environmental  management, 
it  has  been  greatly  heartening  to  me  to 
see  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  citi- 
zen concern  and  activity,  and  especially 
the  commitment  of  young  people  to  the 
task.  The  job  of  building  a  better  environ- 
ment is  not  one  for  government  alone. 
It  must  engage  the  enthusiasm  and  com- 
mitment of  our  entire  society.  Citizen  or- 
ganizations Jiave  been  in  the  forefront  of 
action  to  support  strengthened  environ- 
mental programs.  The  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Qusdity. 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller,  has  provided  an  important 
link  between  the  Federal  Government's 
effort  and  this  broad-ranging  citizen 
activity. 

Similarly,  the  active  participation  of 
the  business  community  is  essential.  The 
government's  regulation  and  enforce- 
ment activities  will  continue  to  be 
strengthened.  Performance  standards 
must  be  upgraded  as  rapidly  as  feasible. 
But  regulation  cannot  do  the  whole  job. 
Forward-looking  initiatives  by  business 
Itself  are  also  vital — in  research,  in  the 
development  of  new  products  and  proc- 
esses, in  continuing  and  increased  invest- 
ment in  pollution  abatement  equipment. 

On  the  international  front,  the  level 
of  environmental  concern  and  action  has 
been  rapidly  rising.  Many  of  our  most 
pressing  environmental  problems  know 


no  political  boundaries.  Enviromnental 
monitoring  and  pollution  of  the  seas  are 
examples  of  major  needs  that  require 
international  coop>eration,  and  that  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  world's 
nations  to  work  together  for  their  com- 
mon benefit. 

In  dealing  with  the  environment  we 
must  learn  not  how  to  master  nature  but 
how  to  master  ourselves,  our  institutions, 
and  our  technology.  We  must  achieve  a 
new  awareness  of  our  dependence  on  our 
surroundings  and  on  the  natural  systems 
which  support  all  life,  but  awareness 
must  be  coupled  with  a  full  realization 
of  our  enormous  capability  to  alter  these 
surroundings.  Nowhere  is  this  capability 
greater  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  country  must  lead  the  way  in  show- 
ing that  our  human  and  technological 
resources  can  be  devoted  to  a  better  life 
amd  an  improved  environment  for  our- 
selves and  our  inheritors  on  this  planet. 

Our  environmental  problems  are  very 
serious,  indeed  urgent,  but  they  do  not 
justify  either  panic  or  hysteria.  The 
problems  are  highly  complex,  and  their 
resolution  will  require  rational,  sys- 
tematic approaches,  hard  work,  and 
patience.  There  must  be  a  national 
commitment  and  a  rational  commitment. 

The  accompanying  report  by  the 
Council  describes  the  principal  problems 
we  face  now  and  can  expect  to  face  in 
the  future,  and  it  provides  us  with  per- 
ceptive guidelines  for  meeting  them. 
These  deserve  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. They  point  the  directions  in 
which  we  must  move  as  rapidly  as  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

Tlie  newly  aroused  concern  with  our 
national  environment  embraces  old  and 
young  alike,  in  all  walks  of  life.  For  the 
young,  it  has  a  special  urgency.  They 
know  that  it  involves  not  only  our  own 
lives  now  but  the  future  of  mankind.  For 
their  parents,  it  has  a  special  poign- 
ancy— because  ours  is  the  first  genera- 
tion to  feel  the  pangs  of  concern  for  the 
environmental  legacy  we  leave  to  our 
children. 

At  the  heart  of  this  concern  for  the 
environment  lies  our  concern  for  the 
himian  condition:  for  the  welfare  of 
man  himself,  now  and  in  the  future.  As 
we  look  ahead  to  the  end  of  this  new 
decade  of  heightened  environmental 
awareness,  therefore,  we  should  set  our- 
selves a  higher  goal  than  merely  remedy- 
ing the  damage  wrought  in  decades  past. 
We  should  strive  for  an  environment 
that  not  only  sustains  life  but  enriches 
life,  harmonizing  the  works  of  man  and 
nature  for  the  greater  good  of  all. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  10.  1970. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Holland) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS  PROSECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Holland)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  foUowing  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

REPORT    ON    FISCAL    YEAR    1970    OUTLAY 

Limitation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
Prtsldent.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  aii 
interim  report  on  fiscal  year  1970  outlay  limi- 
tations as  of  June  30.  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Report  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan   Bank 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  the 
calendar  year  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
Proposed  Restrictions  on  Disruptive  Oc<^»- 

RENCES     IN     OR    NEAR     OFTICES    OF    THE    U.S. 

Government 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  4  of  the  act  of  June  1.  1948.  to  In- 
crease the  penalty  provisions  for  the  viola- 
tion of  rules  or  regulations  promulgated 
under  authority  of  said  act.  and  to  make 
restrictions  on  disruptive  occurrences  In  and 
near  premises  upon  which  offices  of  the 
US  Government  are  located  and  to  nx 
penalties  for  breach  (with  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  CommlMee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Arapaho  National  Forest.  Colorado 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  1^- 
islatlon  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Arapaho  National  Forest  In  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  op  Claims  Pad  by  the  Panama 

Canal  Company 
A  letter  by  the  President.  Panama  Canal 
Company,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  claims  paid  by  /he  (^ompany  for 
the  period  July  1, 1969.  to  June  30.  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TYDINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 

naent:  ^*        ,  .         _^ 

S  2336.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  parishes  and 
congregations  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  91-1081).  ^     ^  ,..^ 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: ,        „,.  ,      . 

S  336.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3(b)  or 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  permit  the 
exemption  of  security  issues,  not  exceeding 
$500,000  in  aggregate  amount,  from  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act  (Rept.  No.  91-1082). 

By  Mr.  MAGNDSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

8.  2176.  A  bin  to  Implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other  Acts 
Committed  on  Board  Aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes    (Rept.  91-1083). 


AMENDMENT    OF    MERCHANT    MA- 
RINE   ACT.    1936— REPORT    OP    A 
COMMITTEE— ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.   NO.    91-1080) 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably,   with   amendments,   the  bill 
(HR.  15424)   to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
additional  views  of  Senators  Griffin, 
Hart,  and  Hartke. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BOGGS) .  Tlie  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 


AMENDMENT  OF  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  1956— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE— SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY AND  INDIVIDUAL  'VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-1084) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr    EAGLETON,  from  the  Coimnlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
s's 3906  A  bill  to  authorize  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  certain 
,-  fees  (Itept.  No.  91-1076);  and  _„  .^^. 

HM  15381.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947  with  respect  to  the  taxation  ot  regu- 
lated investment  companies   (Rept.  No.  91- 

1077). 

By  Mr  EAGLETON,  rr^n  the  CODMnlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 

S  3905  A  blU  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  CoimcU  to  fix  the  rates  charged 
bv  the  District  of  Columbia  for  water  and 
water  services  and  for  samtary  sewer  services 
(Rept.  No.  91-1078). 

Bv  Mr  EAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  3903  A  bUl  to  provide  additional  revenue 

for  "the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Bept.  No.  91-1079) . 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  favorably,  with  an  amend- 
ment, the  bUl  (HJl.  6778)  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  supple- 
mentary and  individual  views,  and  that 
the  committee  have  xmtil  midnight  to- 
night to  deUver  the  copy  for  printing 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia).  The  report  will  be 
received,  and  the  bill  wUl  be  placed  on 
the  calendar;  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Beixmon  when  be 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVIT8  (for  himself,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  GOODELL,  Mr.  HATTDiB,  Mr. 

Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Sax- 
be.  and  Mr.  Yarborough  ) : 
S.  4204.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
disposal  and  recycUng  of  motor  vehicles,  and 
for   other    purposes:    to   the    Commltee   on 
Public  Works  by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  4205.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oarrlt 
Klelnburlnk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
8.  4206.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
P(^utlon  (Control  Act  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  incxir  obliga- 
tions for  construction  grants  under  section 
8  of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
8.  4207.  A  bill  to  permit  expenditures  In 
connection  with  the  provision  of  certain 
public  Improvements  or  pul^  facilities  In 
the  city  of  Hayward.  Calif.,  W*be  counted  as 
local  grants-in-aid  to  federally  assisted  urban 
renewal  projects  In  the  city  of  Hayward. 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    MURPHY    (for    hlmseU.    Mr. 

Prouty   Mr.   DoMiNiCK,   Mr.   Javtts, 

and  Mr.  Saxbe)  : 

S.  4208.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  VII  of  the 

Public  Health  Service  Act  by  providing  for 

the    establishment    of    a    family    pj^yslclan 

scholarship  and  fellowship  program;  to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Muepht  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  4209.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
m  favor  ot  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  and  the 
Oros  Ventre  Trir»e  of  the  Fort  Belkn^  Res- 
ervation. Mont.,  m  Indian  Claims  Conmils- 
sion  Docket  numbered  279-A,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  4210.  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3  1899,  relating  to  penalties  for  wrongful 
deposit  of  cerum  refuse.  Injury  to  harbor 
improvements,  and  obstruction  of  navlgabl»i 
waters:  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUows: 

By  htr.  BBLLMON : 
S  4208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  feed  bank,  an  emer- 
jtency  Uvestock  feed  program  to  be  carried 
out  in  connection  with  the  diverted  acreage 
program  In  effect  for  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 


S  4203— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BELL- 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  PEED 
BANK  ON  AMERICAN  FARMS  AND 
RANCHES 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  national  feed  bank  on  American 
farms  and  ranches.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  encourage  and  enable 
livestock  and  feed  producers  to  grow  and 
store  an  extra  supply  of  forage  in  the 
good  years  and  have  it  available  when 
feed  production  is  low. 

Throughout  much  of  our  farming  and 
ranching  areas,  climatic  conditions  vary 
from  season  to  season.  Almost  every  year, 
parts  of  America's  great  farming  Indus- 
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try  are  damaged  by  drought,  insect  pests, 
floods,  or  plant  diseases. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  flgxires 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  Is  a  disaster  in  American  agricul- 
ture somewhere  every  year. 

The  record  shows:  In  1964.  there  were 
1,230  counties  in  34  States  declared  dis- 
aster areas  for  the  grazing  and  haying 
programs,  and  704  counties  in  33  States 
declared  disaster  areas  under  the  Uve- 
stock  feed  program. 

In  1965.  there  were  856  coimties  in  30 
States  declared  disaster  areas  for  the 
grazing  and  hajing  program,  tmd  253 
coimties  in  22  States  declared  disaster 
areas  under  the  livestock  feed  program. 

In  1966.  there  were  1.042  counties  in  35 
States  declared  disaster  areas  for  the 
grazing  and  haying  program,  and  265 
counties  in  20  States  declared  disaster 
areas  undsr  the  livestock  feed  program. 

In  1967,  there  were  443  counties  in  14 
States  declared  disaster  areas  for  the 
grazing  and  haj-ing  program,  and  43 
counties  in  six  States  declared  disaster 
areas  imder  the  livestock  feed  program. 

In  1968,  there  were  300  counties  in  21 
States  declared  disaster  areas  for  the 
grazing  and  haying  program,  and  seven 
counties  In  three  States  declared  disaster 
areas  under  the  Uvestock  feed  program. 

In  1969.  there  were  357  counties  in  19 
States  declared  disaster  areas  for  the 
grazing  and  haying  program,  and  96 
coimties  in  10  States  declared  disaster 
areas  under  the  livestock  feed  program. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  how  widespread 
the  disaster  areas  are,  let  me  read  a  list 
of  the  States  involved: 

Alabama.  Arkansas.  Georgia.  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Missouri. 
Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota.  Ohio. 
Oklahoma.  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

In  1970,  as  of  August  6.  there  are  40 
counties  in  four  States  declared  disaster 
areas  for  the  grazing  and  haying  pro- 
gram. The  livestock  feed  program  is  usu- 
ally effective  in  the  fall  and  winter,  so 
that  no  figures  are  available  yet  for  this 
program  in  1970. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasxxry  of 
these  programs  i  3  Impossible  to  calculate 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  it  runs  into  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  an  average  year. 

In  spite  of  the  cost,  the  programs, 
while  helpful  to  farmers  in  stricken 
areas,  fall  short  of  meeting  the  needs 
when  a  disaster  of  major  proportions 
strikes. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  publication  No.  PA533  entitled 
"What  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Can  Do  When  Natural  Dis- 
aster Strikes."  This  Is  an  enlightening 
document,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  together  with 
a  letter  detailing  information  on  USDA 
drouth  reUef  programs,  from  Mr.  Har- 
old V.  Hunter,  Oklahoma  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  suid  Conserva- 
tion Service.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  these 


dociunents  detail  the  various  programs 
the  USDA  administers  for  the  benefit  of 
rural  people  and  other  citizens  who  are 
the  victims  of  natural  disasters.  These 
are  well-intended  and  beneficial  pro- 
grams. They  have  been  widely  used  and 
have  lessened  the  Impact  of  natural 
disaster  for  millions  of  Americans,  but 
they  have  fallen  short  of  the  need.  As  a 
result,  large  numbers  of  food  producers 
have  been  forced  out  of  business  by  ad- 
verse weather  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  feed  bank  which  I 
am  proposing  to  establish  can  become  a 
valuable  additional  tool  for  rural 
America  and  can  be  of  major  benefit  to 
urban  food  consimiers,  as  well,  by  stabil- 
izing food  production.  The  problem  with 
current  disaster  relief  programs  is  that 
when  drouth  sti-ikes,  no  feed  grows  on 
either  private  or  Government-controlled 
lands.  Permission  to  graze  or  harvest 
forage  from  diverted  or  retired  acres  may 
mean  little  if  a  drouth  has  scorched  th 
land  or  if  these  acres  are  being  held  in 
a  fallow  condition.  In  accordsmce  with 
program  requirements.  As  a  result,  fre- 
quently, when  there  is  a  declaration  that 
an  area  is  a  disaster  zone,  hay  prices 
shoot  up  and  livestock  producers  pay 
more— not  less— for  feed,  even  after  re- 
ceiving USDA  help. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  this 
proposal,  every  agricultural  community 
in  this  Nation  can  produce  and  have 
available  in  sealed  storage  an  extra  sup- 
ply of  forage.  When  disaster  strikes,  as 
it  has  frequently  in  the  past  and  will 
again  in  the  future,  every  producer  can 
have  available  on  his  own  land,  and  at 
no  cost  to  the  Government,  the  forage 
he  needs  to  feed  his  herd  through  the 
drouth  or  until  more  feed  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  give 
every  Uvestock  or  forage  producer  the 
authority  and  the  resources  to  provide 
his  own  insurance  against  disaster. 

Some  will  ask  why  each  fanner  does 
not  already  provide  for  his  own  "feed 
bank."  There  are  two  basic  reasons:  The 
first  is  that  at  the  present  time,  378,000 
tenants  operate  farms  or  ranches  in  this 
country.  In  most  cases,  these  operators 
cannot  construct  storage  on  land  they 
do  not  own,  for  reserve  feed  supplies,  and 
they  do  not  have  available  additional 
land  to  produce  extra  feed. 

Also,  due  to  generally  low  prices  and 
poor  economic  conditions,  most  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  ranchers  are  hard 
pressed  for  operating  funds  and  do  not 
have  funds  available  for  use  in  building 
the  storage  needed  for  holding  extra 
feed. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not 
lengthy,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  language  of  the  feed  bank  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  Without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb  at 
this  point 

The  bill  (S.  4203)  to  amend  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  feed  bank, 
an  emergency  livestock  feed  program  to 
be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 


diverted  acreage  program  In  effect  for 
feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bellhon.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  4203 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbe 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  as 
aaiended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  title  Vn  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Skc.  710.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  producer  who  Is  partici- 
pating In  the  feed  grain  program  under  title 
m  of  this  Act,  In  the  cotton  program  under 
TlUe  IV  of  this  Act.  or  in  the  wheat  pro- 
gram under  Title  IV  of  the  Act,  shall,  In  any 
year  in  which  an  acreage  diversion  program 
Is  in  effect,  under  either  such  program  in 
which  such  producer  Is  participating,  be 
permitted,  subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to 
plant  and  harvest  forage  from  an  acreage 
on  the  farm  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  diverted  from  produc- 
tion under  such  programs  or  25  acres,  which- 
ever Is  greater. 

"(b)  Any  producer  who  elects  to  plant 
and  harvest  forage  on  diverted  acreage  must 
first  agree  not  to  use  any  forage  harvested 
from  such  acreage  unless  authorized  to  do 
so  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  When  any  diverted  acreage  has  been 
planted  and  harvested  under  authority  of 
this  section,  the  forage  harvested  therefrom 
shall  be  stored  In  sealed  storage  on  the  farm 
m  accordance  with  such  regulation  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  during  periods  of  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Secretary.  In  order  to  avoid 
deterioration  of  forage  stored  on  the  farm  for 
emergency  purposes  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  permit  such  forage  to  be 
removed  and  used  or  sold  from  time  to  time 
so  long  as  an  amount  of  forage  equal  to  the 
amount  removed  is  previously  placed  In  stor- 
age and  sealed. 

"(d)  Any  farmer  who  has  forage  stored 
on  his  farm  for  emergency  purposes  piu-su- 
ant  to  this  Act  may  remove  such  forage  from 
storage  and  use  It  whenever  the  Secretary 
has  ( 1 )  designated  as  an  emergency  area  the 
area  in  which  such  farm  is  located,  and  (2) 
specifically  authorized  the  use  of  emergency 
forage  by  farmers  In  the  area. 

•'(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  or  guarantee  loans  to 
farmers,  both  tenants  and  landowners,  to  as- 
sist such  farmers  In  the  construction  of  stor- 
age faciUUes  on  the  farm  for  the  storage  of 
emergency  forage  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  if  such  fanners  are  imable  to 
obtain  loans  from  commercial  sources  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions.  Loans  made  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  made  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  Interest  for  periods  not  exceed- 
ing 10  years,  and  on  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  type 
of  construction  contemplated  by  this 
legislation  need  not  be  expensive  or  com- 
plicated to  build.  In  fact,  most  farmers 
or  ranchers  with  the  help  of  neighbors 
cJin  construct  the  needed  structure.  One 
suggested  plan  is  described  in  publica- 
tion No.  1000  of  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity Extension  Service.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  this  document  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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P01.B  Barn  Plans  roa  Okijuioma 
(By  Pat  Lewis  and  George  W.  A.  Mabonsy) 
The  foUowlng  pole  barn  plans  are  slmUar 
in  design  and  construction.  The  basic  plan 
for  each  barn  is  39'-0  wide  and  60'-0"  long, 
and  can  be  extended  (m  16'-0"  units)  to  the 
length  desired. 

[Illustrations  not  printed  In  Rxcobd.] 
These  plans  Include  details  for  changing 
the  structures  shown  to  52-0"  width  bams 
Vbv  adding  a  13'-0"  wide  shed  to  the  open 
side  of  the  barn.  Plans  No.  6781  and  6782 
would  require  raising  the  basic  buUdlng  ap- 
proximately 6'-0"  to  obtain  a  9'-0"  clear- 
ance at  the  open  front.  For  such  an  altera- 
tion, be  sure  and  order  poles  6'-0"  longer 
than  Shown  m  the  basic  plan. 

There  are  double  rafters  fastened  to  eacH 
6"  minimum  top  quality  pressure  t«>»t«^ 
pole  to  form  the  main  structure.  The  2  x6 
purlins  (24"  o.c.  laid  perpendicularly  on  the 
rafters)  are  then  added,  with  corrugated 
metal  or  other  Suitable  material  used  for  the 
roofing.  The  barn  may  be  completely  en- 
closed or  enclosed  on  three  sides,  as  shown, 
with  the  open  side  to  the  south  or  east.  The 
movable  feed  racks  may  be  \ised  If  the  barn 
is  for  feeding  and  hay  storage. 

An  important  factor  In  any  pole  bam  is 
the  alignment  and  anchorage  of  the  poles. 
First,  the  four  comer  poles  are  Uned  up, 
plxunbed  and  backfilled  before  the  interme- 
diate poles  are  erected.  It  is  recommended 
that  concrete  be  used  for  the  backfill.  This 
insures  better  stablUty  against  wind  and 
other  loads,  and  eliminates  the  laborious  task 
of  tamping  earth  back  In  around  the  poles. 
Concrete  flU  Increases  the  resistance  to  up- 
lift approximately  4  times  over  well  tamped 
earth  or  gravel  backfill. 

ftlng  shank  (30d  or  larger)  type  nails, 
bolts,,  or  lag  screws  shotild  be  used  when  fas- 
tening the  rafters  to  the  poles.  Screw  shank 
nails  with  lead  or  neoprene  washes  should 
be  used  when  nailing  the  corrugated  metal 
to  the  purlins. 

DESIGN  LOAD 

Design  loads  for  this  structuie  as  shown 
are  for  10  lb.  per  square  foot  snow  loads, 
which  are  25  year  occurrence  loads  for  the 
southern  two-thirds  of  Oklahoma.  For  the 
northern  one-third  of  Oklahoma,  or  for  a 
greater  safety  factor  for  the  entire  state, 
use  2  by  12-lnch  rafters  and  Increase  the 
bolts  to  seven  (7)  In  each  truss  heel  jomt. 
Hpugb  (undressed)  2  by  10  Inch,  No.  1  mem- 
bers would  also  satisfy  witji  no.  Increase 
In  bolts.  Purlin  slstes  need  not  be  increased, 
since  the  maximum  load  wUl  occur  when 
you  are  working  on  the  center  of  the  span. 
No.  1  grade  lumber  is  required  for  the  pur- 
lins. If  a  lower  grade  lumber  Is  used,  tise 
the  next  larger  size  member,  or  use  rough, 
graded  lumber. 

The  17"  X  22"  blueprints  for  each  plan 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Oklahoma 
State  University  Plan  Service.  Extension  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering  Department,  Box  1008, 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074.  Please  order  by 
plan  nvunber. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Nichols.  Oklahoma  State  University  Ex- 
tension Service,  relating  to  the  feeding 
value  of  hay  stored  for  extended  periods. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Okijihoma  State  TjNivissrrT, 

Univebsttt  Extknsion, 

July  31. 1970. 
ISi.  Habold  v.  HnNIKK. 

Dear  Mb.  Hunter:  Enclosed  Is  a  Fact  Sheet 
Which  discusses  varlotis  aspects  of  hay 
quality. 


Hay  stored  out  of  the  weather  should  lose 
little  nutritive  value  except  for  carotin  or 
vitamin  A.  Either  prairie  hay  or  alfalfa  would 
have  lost  little  In  value  except  a  good  part 
of  Its  vitamin  A  after  2  years. 

If  the  hay  Is  used  in  a  mixed  ration  or  fed 
with  other  feed  supplements  It  Is  fairly  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  supplement  vitamin  A. 

If  a  large  volume  of  hay  of  unknown  qual- 
ity is  to  be  fed  a  protein  analysis  should  be 
made. 

Smcerely, 

Charles  W.  Nichols, 
Extension  Animal  Breeding  Spec. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  to  sum 
up,  the  bUl  contains  three  provisions: 

First.  It  allows  cooperators  in  our  farm 
program  permission  to  plant  and  harvest 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  diverted  acreage 
of  their  farm  and  store  the  forage  In 
sealed,  weatherproof  storage. 

Second.  It  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  feed  bank  storage 
construction  loans. 

Third.  It  permits  the  use  or  rotation 
of  forage  out  of  the  feed  bank  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  decrees. 

Traditionally,  rural  Americans  have 
been  self-reliant  and  able  to  cope  with 
the  vagrancies  of  nature.  This  tradition 
stUl  lives.  The  establishment  of  a  nation- 
al feed  bank  will  provide  a  valuable  tool 
to  help  our  Nation's  food  producers  cope 
with  the  imcertainties  of  nature  and  as- 
sist them  in  producing  a  dependable  sup- 
ply of  low-cost  products  for  city  con- 
sumers. 

Exhibit  1 

AGBlCtTLTDEAL  CENTER  OFFICE  BlTILDING, 

Stillwater,  Okla.,  August  4.  1970. 
Subject:   Proposal  to  design  an  ASCS  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  "hay  bank"  program  so 
hay  might  be  on  hand  in  cases  of  drouth 
such  as  now  exists  in  western  Oklahoma. 
Hon.  Renbt  BELLiiON. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dear  Senator:  The  present  slttiation  has 
pointed  up  that  provisions  for  grazing  and 
haying  of  acreages  diverted  under  ASCS  pro- 
grams do  not  substantially  aUevlate  drouth 
problems  becatise  many  of  these  acres  have 
little.  If  any,  grazing  capacity  when  a  drouth 
occurs. 

As  you  have  suggested,  the  "Hay  Bank" 
program  might  provide  a  supply  of  hay  to 
be  made  available  when  drouth  conditions 
were  declared  in  an  area.  Such  a  program 
might  provide  (1)  construction  of  facilities 
in  which  hay  might  be  stored,  and  (2)  low 
cost  financing  using  the  stored  hay  as  col- 
lateral for  the  loan. 
Questions  to  resolve  would  be: 

1.  Would  it  be  necessary  that  such  hay  be 
released  only  when  a  drouth  occurred? 

2.  Would  It  be  possible  that  after  a  speci- 
fied ntmiber  of  years  su6h  hay  could  be  re- 
leased even  though  the  area  bad  not  been 
designated  as  a  drouth  area  during  that 
time? 

3.  What  would  provide  motivation  to  the 
farmer  to  participate  In  such  a  hay  bank 
program? 

4.  Would  the  possibility  of  having  the  hay 
on  hand  If  a  drouth  occurred  be  sufficient 
to  cause  the  farmer  to  harvest  and  store  such 
hay? 

Attached  Is  some  information  from  the  Ex- 
tension Service  relating  to  the  above,  and  a 
summary  of  recommendations  for  disaster 
designation  from  20  western  counties. 
Sincerely. 

HAROLD  V.  HITNTEB, 

state  Executive  Director. 


When  Natural  Disaster  Strikes 

SEVERE  WINDSTORMS  OR  FLOODS 


When  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  or  hailstorms 
strike,  or  floods  overrun  the  land,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  can: 

Provide  food  from  Consumer  and  ICar- 
ketlng  Service  donated  supplies  for  emer- 
gency group  feeding  to  assist  the  homeless, 
evacuees,  or  others  affected  by  the  dis- 
aster. 

Arrange  Farmers  Home  Administration 
credit  to  eligible  disaster-stricken  farmers 
for  operating  expenses,  replacing  lost  or  de- 
stroyed livestock,  and  repairing  or  replac- 
ing damaged  or  destroyed  buildings  and 
farm  equipment. 

Donate  Govemment-owned  feed  grain  for 
starving  livestock  through  the  Agrlciiltural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 

Sell  Government-owned  feed  grain  at  re- 
duced prices,  through  ASCS.  to  needy  Uve- 
stockmen  unable  to  p>ay  market  prices. 

Permit,  through  ASCS,  grazing  or  haying 
on  land  otherwise  retired  from  crop  pro- 
duction under  Department  programs. 

Approve  ACP  (Agricultural  Conservation 
Program)  cost  sharing  for  authorized  soil 
conservation  practices. 

Give  practlMd  advice  on  necessary  repairs 
and  on  cleaning  up  after  storm  damage. 

Bteke  emergency  loans  and  provide  other 
assistance,  through  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  for  repair  and  replacement 
of  damaged  rural  riectric  or  telephone  fa- 
cilities. In  nearly  all  States,  electric  co- 
operatives have  well-established  plans  where- 
by they  assist  a  system  hit  by  disaster. 

Make  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Indemnity 
payments  on  Insured  crops  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  storms. 

Allow  credit  after  hailstorms,  through 
P'HA,  for  reseedlng  land. 

Give  assistance  after  floods,  through  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  In  planning  and 
carrying  out  measures  for  flood  prevention, 
erosion  control,  and  drainage.  SCS  can  also 
help  with  reclamation  of  land  overlaid  by 
sand  and  other  flood  debris.  .^ 

The  educational  program  of  Cooperative  ^ 
Extension  Service  agents  and  specialists  help 
people  understand  the  danger  of  possible 
disasters.  They  make  plans  to  minimize  dan- 
ger and  loss,  and  they  provide  technical  in- 
formation after  a  disaster  on  problems  m- 
volved  in  getting  back  to  normal. 

DROUGHT 

As  drought  conditions  devriop,  the  De- 
partment helps  first  with  credit  and  grazing 
assistance. 

If  conditions  grow  worse,  special  feed  pro- 
grams may  be  authorized. 

The  Department,  through  ASCS  county 
offices,  can  grant  permission  to  harvest  hay 
or  graze  cattle  on  land  retired  by  Depart- 
ment programs. 

ASCS  county  offices  may  be  authorised  to 
sell  CCC-cwned  grains  at  reduced  prices. 

ACP  can  give  help  by  cost  sharing  In 
restoring  pastures. 

FBtA  can  arrange  emergency  loans  to  farm- 
ers whose  needs  cannot  be  met  locaUy. 

FCIC  can  make  Indemnity  payments  on 
insured  crops  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
drought. 

C&MS  can  seek  freight  rate  reduction  for 
moving  hay  or  feed  Into  an  area  or  livestock 
to  other  paittire  or  forage. 

Farmwor.ters  and  others  whose  Income  Is 
seriotisly  reduced  may  become  eligible  for 
family  food  donations  or  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, where  these  activities  are  operating 
through  local  welfare  agencies. 

RURAL   FIRES 

When  fires  break  out  in  or  near  National 
Forests,  the  Forest  Service  provides  leader- 
ship In  Are  control  or  helps  local  Are  tinits. 

After  a  Are,  ASCS.  SCS,  and  PS  assist  with 
flood  control  on  bvimed  areas  by  planting 
trees,  seeding  grass,  and  building  reaervolrB. 
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KABTHQUAKES 

Alter  earthquake  disasters  the  Department 
can  provide  emergency  food  for  group  feed- 
ing  to  aaslst   the  homeless,   evacuees,   and 

°  It^wui  arrange  FHA  emergency  loans  to  dis- 
aster-stricken farmers  for  operating  expenses, 
replacing  lost  or  destroyed  "vestock^repalr- 
mg  or  replacing  damaged  ot  destroyed  build- 
ings and  farm  equipment. 

It  can  donate  Government -owned  feed 
grain  at  reduced  prices  through  ASCS  to 
needy  Uvestockmen  unable  to  pay  market 
prices. 

PRESIDKNTIAI.    DECLARATION    OF    DISASTER 

State  and  local  agencies  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  disaster  relief.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  use  their  own  resources,  facilities, 
and  funds  to  the  maximum  extent. 

under  the  Federal  Disaster  Act.  however 
the  President  can  bring  all  the  r«ourc^  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  bear  If^^lsaster 
sltuauon  by  declaring  a  n«Jor  disaster.  He 
can  use  emergency  funds  provided  for  this 

^"u'^cken  area  warrants  It.  the  Governor 
of  a  State  asks  the  President  for  a  decUratlon 
^d«- the  major  disaster  law.  If  the  President 
finds  that  the  situation  calls  for  emergency 
action,  he  Issues  a  declaration  to  that  effect 
The  Governor  certifies  to  the  Department 
and  agency  heads  the  need  for  certain  types 
of  ald!^such  as  the  sale  of  livestock  feed  at 
reduced  prices  In  specific  counties  and  dona- 
tion of  Uvestock  feed  in  others.  Emej-gency 
aid  funds  are  provided  to  State  and  local 
Kovemment  units  who  work  with  the  af- 
fected individuals.  These  funds  do  not  go  di- 
rectly to  individuals. 

ClVn.     DEFENSE 

Disaster  relief  operations  of  USDA  serve 
to  train  officials  who  wUl  be  responsible  for 
similar  work  In  a  nuclear  attack.  Many  serv- 
ices needed  as  a  result  of  sudden  natural  dis- 
asters are  much  the  same  as  those  w^lch 
would   be   needed   in   the   event  of  enemy 

Where  possible,  an  official  charged  with  a 
specific  defense  task  is  responsible  for  the 
corresponding  function  In  a  natural  dis- 
aster The  Department's  disaster  assistance 
U  coordinated  under  tUe  Secretary's  assist- 
ant for  defense  mobilization. 

STK»S  TOTJ  TAKE  TO  CTT  USDA  HELP 

Food  State  agencies  distributing  foods  do- 
nated by  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice for  achool  lunch  and  needy  persona  can 
release  these  food  stocks  for  emergency  group 

feedlns  , 

To  obtain  this  help,  contact  your  local 
agencies— disaster  relief  agency,  civil  de- 
fense, American  Red  Cross.  or„S«l'»"on 
Army  Local  school  lunch  or  welfare  offices 
have  authority  from  the  State  agenlces  to 
release  USDA-donated  foods. 

Credit  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
can  make  3  percent  emergency  loans  In  au- 
thorized areas  when  needs  cannot  be  met 
locally  Local  FHA  offices  recommend  to  th^ 
State  Director  who  recommends  to  the  na- 
tional office.  „^.,„„* 

To  obtain  this  help,  contact  your  near^t 
field  office  of  FHA.  It  is  usually  }ocaJ«»^^ 
the  county  seat.  If  not.  any  USDA  local  office 
can  direct  you  to  the  proper  location. 

(Note;  Federal  Crop  Insurance  policies  are 
good  collateral  for  crop  loans  from  banks. 
'   ProducUon    Credit    Associations.    FHA.    and 
other  lenders.)  ^„,„ 

Peed  and  Forage.  In  disaster  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Secre&ry.  emergency  assistance 
may  include  either  or  both  of  the  following: 

1  Sale  of  Government-owned  feed  grains 
at  reduced  prices  to  approved  llvestoctaQen. 

2  Seasonal  grazing  and  haying  on  retiroa 
or  diverted  cropland  with  a  reduction  In 
diversion  payments,  or  for  a  short  period  at 
no  reduction  in  payment  following  a  sudden 
disaster  such  as  a  tidal  wave  or  severe  flood. 


When  the  President  declares  a  "major  dis- 
aster" area.  Government-owned  feed  grains 
may  be  donated  to  prevent  death  of  live- 
stock. .  , 
To  obtain  such  help,  contact  your  local 
ASCS  office.  It  is  usually  located  in  the 
county  seat. 

ACP  Emergency  Cost  Sharing.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  share  emergency  conservation 
costs  to  rehabilitate  damaged  farmland.  The 
Secretary  designates  counties  for  cost-shar- 
ing assistance. 

To  obtain  this  help,  contact  your  local 
ASC  Committee.  usuaUy  located  In  the 
county  seat. 

Sou  Conservation.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  can  give  technical  help  and,  in  the 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  areas,  it 
can  also  offer  financial  aid.  It  can  help  plan 
and  carry  out  flood  prevention  projects. 
During  flood  emergencies  its  engineers  can 
supervise  the  construction  of  levees,  bridges, 
and  dikes. 

To  obtain  this  help,  contact  your  local 
Soil  Conservation  District  or  area,  or  State 
office  of  SCS. 

Forest  Disasters.  The  Forest  Service  can 
help  suppress  fires,  conduct  rescue  oper- 
aUons,  prevent  and/or  remove  avalanche 
debris;  assist  in  flood,  hurricane,  and  earth- 
quake emergencies;  mobilize  its  communica- 
tions system  for  rapid  action:  and  take  other 
actions  in  or  near  NaUonal  Forests  or  else- 
where as  directed  by  the  President. 

To  obtain  this  help,  contact  your  nearest 
District  Ranger,  Forest  Supervisor,  or  Re- 
gional Forester. 

Diseases  and  Insects.  The  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  has  veterinarians,  plant  pa- 
thologists, and  entomologists  skilled  at  crop 
and  livestock  protection. 

To  obtain  their  help,  contact  your  practic- 
ing veterinarian,  State  or  Federal  veter- 
inarian, or  county  extension  agent  who  will 
arrange  for  needed  assistance. 

Insect  Damage.  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
protects  against  loss  from  insect  damage  to 
the  extent  of  the  crop  production  costs. 
Insurance  must  be  applied  tor  before  plant- 
ing in  counties  where  It  U  available. 

To  obtain  thU  help,  contact  your  nearest 
FCIC  representative  or  the  Crop  Insurance 
State  Director  for  your  State.  Any  USDA 
local  office  can  direct  you  to  the  proper  loca- 
tion. 

Information.  The  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  can  advise  on  cleaning  up  damaged 
property,  on  sanitary  measures,  on  water 
supply  and  sewage  dUposal,  insect  Infesta- 
tion, feed  and  water  for  livestock,  substitute 
planting  for  damaged  crops,  grain  storage, 
and  other  disaster  problems. 

To  obtaih  this  help,  contact  your  county 
agricultural  agent,  home  economics  agent, 
or  the  director  of  extension  at  the  State 
land-grant  university  or  college. 

PBECATJTIONS    AGAINST    NATtntAL    DISASTERS 

Precautions  can  be  taken  against  natural 

disasters. 

jTMuroncc 

Carry  machinery,  buUding,  and  crop  in- 
surance (hail  and  all-risk) . 

DISEASE  CONTBOL 

Report  outbreaks  of  unusual  plant  and 
animal  diseases  to  your  county  agent  or  vet- 
erinarian so  that  action  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  diseases  from  spreading. 

FLOOD  CONTKOL 

When  floods  threaten,  strengthen  embank- 
ments and  levees,  open  drains  and  ditches, 
brace  buildings,  protect  wells  by  sandbag- 
ging. As  necessary,  move  household  goods, 
feed  supplies,  and  machinery  to  higher 
ground  or  upper  stories  of  substantial  build- 
ings. 

Drought 

Develop  sources  of  emergency  water  for 
community  and  agricultural  needs  such  as 
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larger  farm  ponds  or  sediment  pools  at  flood- 
water  structures  in  upstream  projects. 
Fire  Control 
Have  an  emergency  plan  for  action  in 
event  of  fire.  Post  flre-warnlng  notices 
around  woodlands.  Remove  dead  trees  and 
branches  regularly.  Discuss  woods-fire  prob- 
lem with  your  local  forest  fire  warden  or 
State  forester. 

EXAMPLES    or    HELP    GIVEN 

When  Hurricane  Betsy  devasted  the  Lou- 
isiana OuU  coast  In  September  1965,  over 
5'/i  million  pounds  of  USDA  foods  were 
made  available  to  help  feed  and  rehabili- 
tate nearly  320.000  victims  of  the  disaster — 
the  largest  emergency  feeding  activity  in 
USDA's  history.  A  few  months  later,  when 
a  typhoon  struck  American  Samoa,  over 
300  tons  of  USDA  foods  were  rushed  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii  to  assist  the  12,000  vic- 
tims. 

A  series  of  tornadoes  struck  11  counties  In 
southern  Michigan  with  little  warning 
April  11,  1965.  The  storms  killed  several 
people  and  thousands  of  livestock. 

Many  buildings  containing  hay.  grain, 
mixed  feeds  and  ensilage  were  destroyed  or 
damaged. 

The  Governor  certified  the  need  for  tem- 
porary grazing  of  land  previously  withdrawn 
from  production  under  USDA  programs,  for 
a  short-term  feed  grain  donation  program, 
and  for  the  livestock  feed  program  under 
which  sales  of  CCC-owned  grain  could  be 
made  to  eligible  farmers  at  reduced  prices. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  approved  the 
requests  for  all  three  programs. 

.  •  •  •  • 

For  several  mid-June  days  in  1965  torren- 
tial rains  threatened  land  protected  by  the 
90  floodwater  retarding  structures  In  Colo- 
rado's Kiowa.  Big  Sandy,  and  Franktown- 
Parker  watershed  projects.  The  1966  Kiowa 
area  flood  approached  the  severity  of  a  1935  ^ 
sto?m  which  took  seven  Uves  and  caused  x 
property  damage  In  excess  of  92  million.  The 
1965  Kiowa  flood  caused  total  damage  of 
$72,000.  one-tenth  of  the  estimated  dam- 
age that  would  have  occurred  without  the 
Kiowa  project.  The  Big  Sandy  project  pre- 
vented an  estimated  $600,000  loss.  Similar 
protection  was  afforded  property  In  the 
Franktown-Parker  project  area. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  a  forest  Are  burned 
70.000  acres  of  critical  watershed  lands  on 
the  edge  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  The  Forest 
Service  rushed  to  reseed  and  repair  the  wa- 
ter shed  ahead  of  fall  rains  that  could  have 
brought  greater  destruction  from  flooding 
than  from  the  Are  itself.  More  than  40  con- 
struction workers  and  engineers  worked  12 
hours  a  day  for  2  months.  By  December  11. 
Just  ahead  of  the  rains,  69,000  acres  had 
been  seeded  and  other  repair  work  had 
been  done. 

.  .  •  •  • 

Disastrous  floods  in  Colorado,  Kansas.  Ne- 
braska, and  Missouri  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1965  wiped  out  miUlons  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  crops.  Farmers  who  had  pro- 
tected themselves  with  Federal  All-Risk 
Crop  Insurance  were  able  to  get  back  the 
production  expenses  on  crops  washed  away 
by  the  flood  waters. 

Aguccltukal  Center  Ojtice  BtriLDiNO, 

Stillwater,  Okla..  July  30,  1970. 

Hon.  Hen«t  Bellmon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  relates  to  our  recent 
conversation  regarding  USpA  programs 
available  to  producers  during  times  of 
drought. 

The  use  of  acreage  diverted  under  various 
programs  administered  by  ASCS  and  live- 
stock feed  programs  are  aids  that  may  be 


made  available  to  alleviate  hardship  because 
of  drought. 

Seasonal  Haying  and  Grazing  of  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grain — The  national  procedure  pro- 
vides that  acreage  diverted  under  annual 
ASC  programs  may  be  offered  for  haying 
and/or  grazing  by  county  ASC  committees. 
The  Oklahoma  State  ASC  Committee  has  es- 
tablished a  policy  that  county  committees 
will  not  make  this  acreage  available  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  State  committee.  The 
reason  for  this  is  to  maintain  some  control 
and  also  take  some  of  the  pressures  from  the 
county  ASC  committees.  When  haying  and 
grazing  are  approved  for  the  county,  the  pro- 
ducer makes  application  to  the  county  ASC 
committee  and,  if  approved,  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  acreage.  The  amount  of  the 
charge  is  derived  from  the  fair  value  of  the 
forage  expected  to  be  removed  from  the  di- 
verted acreage. 

Haying  of  Cropland  Conversion  Program 
Acres — This  acreage  is  available  to  the  pro- 
ducer for  grazing  the  year  round  without 
charge.  It  may  be  made  available  for  haying 
under  the  same  conditions  as  above  for 
wheat  and  feed  grain  diverted  acreage. 

Cropland  Adjustment  Program — Acreage 
diverted  under  this  program  may  be  made 
available  to  producers  suffering  from  pro- 
longed drought  upon  a  recommendation  from 
the  County  Disaster  Committee,  approval  of 
the  State  Disaster  Committee,  a  certifica- 
tion from  the  Governor  that  a  drought  situa- 
tion exists,  and  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  County  Disaster 
Committee  is  composed  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  County  ASC  Committee,  the  county  FHA 
Supervisor  and  the  County  Extension  Direc- 
tor. The  State  Disaster  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  Chairman  of  the  State  ASC 
Committee,  the  State  FHA  Director,  and  the 
Dlre^or  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice. Chaj^w  are  made  for  the  use  of  this 
acreage  tne^ame  as  acreage  diverted  under 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs. 

Disaster  Feed  Program — There  Is  a  pro- 
vision for  furnishing  feed  grains  to  producers 
who  have  suffered  crop  losses  due  to  pro- 
longed drought,  insect  Infestation,  and  other 
crop  damage.  Under  this  provision,  grain  from 
CCC  stocks  can  be  furnished  producers  to 
maintain  basic  herds  at  a  reduced  price. 
This  program  is  designed  to  be  used  where, 
due  to  natural  disaster,  producers  are  ex- 
periencing undue  financial  hardships  In  car- 
ing for  their  cattle,  or  where  the 'disaster 
is  causing  the  liquidation  of  herds.  The  pric- 
ing of  this  grain  for  1970  and  until  fiirther 
notice  is  based  on  the  local  county  loan  rate 
plus  13  and  19  cents  per  bushel,  respectively, 
for  barley  and  com,  and  34  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight for  grain  sorghum.  This  cost  to 
the  producer  for  primary  stocks  (foundation 
herds)  would  be  80  percent  of  this  figure. 
For  other  than  foundation  or  primary  live- 
stock, the  cost  to  the  producer  is  105%  of 
the  county  loan  rate  plus  the  adding  on  of 
the  amount  shown  above.  In  order  for  this 
program  to  be  operated  in  any  area  it  must 
be  recommended  by  the  County  Disaster 
Committee,  aiH>roved  by  t&e  State  Disaster 
Committee,  certified  by 
disaster  conditions  exist, 
the  SecrgJiary  of  Agricuti 
methodiof  furnishing  gri 
gram.  The  pQpducers  may 
g;rain  or  the  grain  may  be 
feeds. 

Enclosed  is  a  memoraddunixfrom  Mr.  Her- 
man Bartell  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, giving  a  summary  of  emergency  credit 
provisions  that  are  available  from  that 
agency.  Also  enclosed  is  a  pamphlet  which 
summarizes  programs  available  to  victims 
of  natural  disaster. 

Until  this  year  the  procedure  for  declara- 
tion of  a  county  as  a  disaster  area  for  drought 
and  the  subsequent  provision  for  grazing  of 
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(1)  acres  diverted  under  annual  programs 
and  (2)  those  diverted  imder  the  Cropland 
Adjustment  Program,  were  similar  In  nature. 
This  year  the  regulations  were  changed  to 
provide  that  grazing  could  be  permitted  on 
diverted  acres  under  the  anual  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs  upon  the  determination 
of  need  exercised  by  the  county  ASC  com- 
mittee. However,  in  cases  involving  lands 
diverted  under  CAP,  the  more  cumifcrsome 
method  of  determination  involving  county 
and  State  disaster  committee  action,  certifi- 
cation by  the  Governor,  and  authorization 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  retained. 
The  enclosed  excerpts  from  the  legislation 
governing  such  action  will  indicate  probably 
why  no  change  was  made  to  simplify  authori- 
zation for  grazing  under  the  CAP  Progran^ 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  simplification 
is  desired,  an  amendment  to  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  would 
make  this  possible. 

If  further  information  is  needed,  please 
contact  us. 

Sincerely, 

Hakold  V.  Hitntxr, 
State  Executive  Director. 

Stillwater,  Okla. 

Julv  27.  J970. 
Re  Drought  Condition. 
Mr.  Harold  Httntkr. 
State  Executive  Director,  ASCS, 
Stillwater.  Okla.: 

This  has  reference  to  your  telephone  call 
of  this  date. 

This  office  is  concerned  about  the  continu- 
ing drought  conditions  in  Western  Oklahoma 
and  have  this  date  requested  our  District 
Supervisors  to  obtain  reports  from  each  of 
the  counties  concerning  the  drought  condi- 
tions and  need  for  emergency  credit. 

These  reports  should  all  be  received  on  or 
before  August  10,  1970.  At  that  time,  we  will 
have  a  go«d  current  picture  of  conditions  and 
the  need  for  emergency  credit. 

In  those  counties  where  it  i^pears  that 
drought  conditions  have  caused  considerable 
production  losses  and  there  is  a  need  for 
emergency  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, we  will  recommend  to  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  national  of- 
fice that  such  counties  be  designated.  The 
national  office.  If  they  concur,  will  also  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
designation  for  emergency  loans  be  made. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  State 
Director  can  authorize  emergency  loans  in 
non-designated  areas  provided  the  natural 
disaster  is  not  general  to  the  county  and  it 
is  determined  that  not  more  than  25  appli- 
cants will  receive  emergency  loans. 

The  Agency's  authority  for  making  emer- 
gency loans  when  desig^ted  is  subject  to 
producers  being  unable  to  obtain  needed 
credit  from  other  established  lending  sources. 
Such  loans  may  be  made  for  the  purchase  of 
feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  replacement  of  equip- 
ment, livestock,  and  for  other  items  needed 
to  maintain  normal  operations.  Loans  are 
scheduled  for  repayment  when  income  from 
crops  or  livestock  financed  is  normally  re- 
ceived. The  Interest  rate  on  these  loans  is 
three  percent. 

Herman  M.  Bartell, 
Actin{i^  State  Director. 


Act  or  1965 

CROPLAKD  ADJXTSTMENT  PROCRAII 

'(b)  The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  carry 
out  on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  of 
land  on  the  farm  reg\ilarly  used  in  the  pro- 
duction crops  (Including  crops,  such  as  tame 
hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require 
annual  tillage  and  which  have  been  planted 
within  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  the 
agreement),  hereinafter  called  "designated 
acreage",  and  maintain  for  the  agreement 
period  practices  or  uses  which  will  conserve 


soil,  water,  or  forest  resources,  or  establish 
or  protect  or  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  or  recftational  resources,  or 
prevent  air  or  water  pollution,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  (priority 
being  given  to  the  extent  practicable  to  prac- 
tices or  uses  wliich  are  most  likely  to  result 
in  permanent  retirement  to  non-crop  uses); 
(2)  to  maintain  In  conserving  crops  or  uses 
or  allow  to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agree- 
ment period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to 
such  crops  or  uses;  (3)  not  to  harvest  any 
crop  from  or  grace  the  designated  acreage 
during  the  agreement  period,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary, after  certification  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  such  acreage  is  situated 
of  the  need  for  grazing  or  harvesting  of  such 
acreage,  determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
permit  grazing  or  harvesting  in  order  to  al- 
leviate damage,  hardship,  or  siiffering  caused 

*  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  and  consents  to  such  grazing  or 
harvesting  subject  to  an  appropriate  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  payment;  and  (4)  to  such 

,  additional  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  desirable  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  program,  including  such 
measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  keep  the  designated  acreage  free 
from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 
Agreements  entered  into  under  which  1966  is 
the  flrst  year  of  the  agreement  period  (A) 
shall  require  the  producer  to  divert  from 
production  all  of  one  or  more  crops  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary;  and  (B)  shall  not 
provide  for  diversion  from  the  production  of 
upland  cotton  in  any  county  in  which  the 
county  committee  by  resolution  determines. 
and  requests  of  the  Secretary,  that  there 
should  not  be  such  diversion  In  1966. 

(c)  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretary 
shall  (I)  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost 
(including  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in 
which  the  farm  is  situated  of  establishing 
land  maintaining  authorized  practices  or 
uses  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  program,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  ^  average  rate  for  comparable 
practices  or  vises  under  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  and  (2)  make  an  annual 
adjustment  pajrment  to  the  producer  for  the 
period  of  the  agreement  at  such  rate  or  rates 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  consideration  of  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  producers.  The  rate  or 
rates  of  annual  adjustment  payments  as 
determined  hereunder  may  be  increased  by 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  of  the  use  of  the  designated 
acreage  if  the  producer  further  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  such  acreage  by  the  general  public,  dur- 
ing the  agreement  period,  for  hunting,  trap- 
ping, fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  appli- 
cable State  and  Federal  regulations.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  producer  may  agree  that  the 
annual  adjustment  pa3rments  for  all  years  of 
the  agreement  period  shUl  be  made  either 
upon  approval  of  the  agreement  or  in. such 
installments  as  they  may  *  *  *. 

Excerpt  From  trx  Land  Use  Sbcron  or  thz 
Law  Pertaininc  to  Wheat 

ACRICDLTURAL     AOJUSTMENt     ACT     OF     tSSS,     AS 

amended 

Sec.  339.  (a)  (I)  As  a  condition  of  ellgibiUty 
for  wheat  marketing  certificates  with  respect 
to  any  farm,  the  producers  on  such  farm 
shall  be  required  to  divert  from  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  to  an  approved  conservation 
use  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal 
to  the  number  of  acres  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the 
diversion  factor,  and  to  participate  in  any 
program  formulated  under  subsection  (b)  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
diversion  factor  shall  be  determined  by  dl- 
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Tl<llng  the  number  of  Acres  by  which  the 
OAUonal  acr«««e  aUotment  (leea  an  acreage 
equal  to  the  Increaaed  acreage  allotted  for 
1960  pursuant  to  section  335)  is  reduced 
below  flfty-flve  million  acres  by  the  number 
of  acres  IQ  the  national  acreage  allotment 
>  (less  an  acreage  equal  to  the  Increased  acre- 
age allotted  for  19M  pursuant  to  secUon 
SS6).  <7U^.C.  1339(a)(1).) 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  the 
aeraage  on  any  farm  diverted  from  the  pro- 
ducUon  of  wheat  be  land  which  was  diverted 
from  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  previous 
year,  to  the  extent  be  determlnee  that  such 
requirement  Is  neceesary  to  effectuate  the 
purpoees  of  this  subUtle.   (7  U.S.C.  1338(a) 

(2).) 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  grased  in  accordance  with  regu- 
laUons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  (7  U.S.C. 
1339(a)(3).) 


8  4204— INTRODUCTION  OP  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  DISPOSAL  ACT— REFER- 
RAL TO  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Aug- 
xist  6,  1970,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Bybd)  asked  and  was  granted 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  of  the 
Soiator  from  Florida  (Mr.  GtniNEY), 
S.  4197.  the  'Motor  Vehicle  Disposal  As- 
sistance Act.";  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pabilc  Works. 

Kir.  President,  I  have  also  previoiKly 
introduced  a  measure  dealing  with  the 
same  problem.  I  reintroduce  It  now,  In 
slightly  modified  form,  and.  as  there  are 
hearings  on  the  subject  tentatively 
scheduled  this  month  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  likewise  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  am  joined  in  this  bill  by  Senators 
Caknon,  Ooodbix,  Hatfiild.  Moss,  P«ix. 
P«RCY.  Saxbk,  and  Yaebohough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  The  bill  will  be  received : 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  bill  (S.  4204)  to  provide  for  the 
efficient  disposal  and  recycling  of  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


S.  4206— PrrtlODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act. 

This  year.  Congress  Is  considering  the 
most  far-reaching  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
since  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Clean- Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
On  April  28  I  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  PoUuUon 
and  described  the  progAss  that  Metro- 
politan Seattle  has  been  able  to  make 
in  improving  water  quality.  The  results 
from  a  plan  approved  in  1958  have  been 
dramatic,  but  Seattle,  like  every  other 
major  metropolitan  airea  in  this  country. 
has  a  long,  long  way  to  go  to  achieve 


and  maintain  consistently  high  water 
quality  standards.  To  achieve  this  goal 
a  number  of  significant  improvements 
will  have  to  be  made  In  the  statutory 
base  imderlying  our  water  pollution  con- 
trol programs.  Among  these  will  be  "con- 
tract authority"  or  some  similar  precom- 
mitment  technique  which  will  permit 
and  encourage  planning  for  the  use  of 
funds  over  a  period  of  several  years.  This 
will  provide  a  much  sounder  and  more 
efficient  approach  for  our  metropolitan 
areas.  There  will  have  to  be,  also,  more 
money.  Fiscal  1971  is  the  last  year  of  the 
5-year  program  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  1966  and  an  appropriation  of 
$1.25  billion  is  authorized.  The  full  au- 
thorized amount  must  be  appropriated 
and  at  the  same  time  we  must  legisla- 
tively lay  new  gosds  for  the  next  several 
years. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  Introduced 
today  is  the  authorization  section  for 
funding  of  the  Federal  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  range  of  proposals 
pending  before  the  subcommittee  at  the 
moment  is  from  the  administration's  4- 
year,  $1  billion  program — for  a  total  of 
$4  billion  in  Federal  funds — to  Senator 
MusKiBs  proposal  in  S.  36«7  for  a  5-year. 
$2.5t  billion  program — for  a  total  (rf  $12.5 
button  in  Federal  funds.  Last  year  the 
Senate  voted  to  appropriate  $1  billion 
for  waste  treatment  facilities.  This  figure 
finally  had  to  be  compromised  with  the 
House  at  $800  million. 

This  year,  fiscal  1971,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1.25  billion  is  authorized.  It  is 
clear  to  me,  and  I  think  to  each  one  of  us 
who  has  followed  the  fight  against  pol- 
lution that  we  must  appropriate  the  full 
$1.25  billion.  At  the  same  time.  In  all  fu- 
ture years  we  must  meet,  if  not  exceed, 
$1.25  billion  annually.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  Senator  Muskie's  proposed 
figure  of  $2.5  billion  is  realistic,  but  I  left 
the  figure  open  in  my  proposal  so  that 
I  would  have  a  chance  to  more  carefully 
review  other  alternatives  that  will  be  be- 
fore the  committee  and  which  will  be 
presented  shortly  to  the  Senate. 

My  testimony  on  April  28  before  the 
subcommittee  was  also  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  Mr.  C.  V.  "Tom"  Gibbs, 
executive  director  of  the  municipality  of 
metropolitan  Seattle  and  chairman  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  association  of 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Agencies — AMSA. 
Mr.  Gibbs*  very  excellent  statement  pro- 
posed two  major  changes  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  first  of  these  Is  an  amendment  to 
subsection  (f )  of  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  would 
authorize  a  special  20  percent  incentive 
grant  for  hew  construction  of  pollution 
abatement  works  by  any  municipality 
which  has  built  sewerage  projects  since 
1956  that  qualified  for  Federal  assistance 
at  the  time  they  were  built  but  did  not 
in  fact  receive  the  30  percent  Federal 
grant  then  authorized.  The  total  of  these 
incentive  grants  for  new  construction 
would  be  limited  to  the  total  amoimt  of 
Federal  grants  for  which  such  munici- 
palities were  shortchanged  over  the  pe- 
riod since  1956. 

There  Is.  of  course,  something  basical- 
ly unfair  about  penalizing  those  commu- 


nities— for  the  most  part  large  metro- 
politan areas  requiring  tremendous  ex- 
penditures— which  responded  at  an  early 
stage  to  their  local  community  needs  and 
the  concept  underlying  the  Federal  sup- 
porting program.  Those  communities  did 
not  receive   the  full   Federal   incentive 
grants  due  them  imder  the  program;  this 
was  not  because  of  any  failure  on  their 
part  but,  rather,  because  of  the  lack  of 
full  funding  for  the  authorized  program 
and  the  additional  dollar  ceiling  imposed 
on  all  project  grants — an  obvious  dis- 
crimination against  the  major  metro- 
politan areas.  Those  cities  which  have, 
therefore,  committed  their  «esources  and 
in  effect  mortgaged  their  bonding  and 
financing  ability  for  the  future  in  order 
to  initiate  a  program  of  water  pollution 
control  should,  in  my  view,  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  continue  their  efforts  on 
the  same  scale  avcolable  for  those  com- 
munities  which   did   not   respond   and 
which  did  not  take  the  initiative  under 
the  early  Federal  programs.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  not  be  supportable — and  it 
certainly  would  not  be  incorporated  in 
the  bill  that  I  introduce  today— if  the 
proposed  incentive  grants  were  to  be  paid 
into  the  general  funds  of  the  community. 
But,  xmder  the  amendment  that  I  pro- 
posed, the  incentive  grants  would  redress 
the  discrimination  and  the  past  failure 
to  fund  the  program  adequately  by  fa- 
cilitating the  future  construction  of  au- 
thorized faclllUes.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,    the    supplemental    grant 
could  not  exceed  20  percent  of  any  new 
project. 

Cutoff  dates  always  create  difficulties: 
but  where,  as  here,  participants  in  a  Fed- 
eral program  have  been  discriminated 
against  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  we  find  a  fair, 
equitable,  and  constructive  way  of  re- 
dressing the  situation.  The  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Sewerage  Agencies  and  incorpo- 
rated in  my  bill  provides  a  proper  way  of 
doing  so. 

The  second  change  Is  an  amendment 
to  subsection  (c)  of  section  23  and  would 
permit  Federal  funding  of  projects  di- 
rected toward  the  solution  of  the  com- 
bined sewer  problem  Large  cities  will 
only  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  raw  sewage  overflows  If  they 
can  either  separate  the  combined  flows 
of  sanitary  and  storm  sewers  so  that  all 
of  the  sanitary  sewage  can  flow  to  treat- 
ment plants,  or  provide  for  storage  of 
heavy  combined  sewer  flows  during  rain 
storms  which  can  then  be  spread  out  for 
orderly  delivery  to  disposal  plants. 

Recent  research  by  AMSA  Indicates 
that  27  large  metropolitan  complexes- 
most  of  which  exceed  500.000  in  popula- 
tion— in  the  United  States  need  almost 
$11.7  billion  in  the  next  10  years  for 
waste  treatment  works  alone.  These  same 
27  metropolitan  areas  serve  32  percent 
of  the  Nation's  sewered  population  and 
have  performed  24  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's pollution  control  work.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  of  last  September  they  had 
received  only  6  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  distributed  for  that  type  of  work. 
Another  fact  Included  in  the  AMSA 
statement  Is  that  from  1956  to  1969, 
municipalities  of  over  250,000  population. 
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which  contain  more  than  35  percent  of 
the  sewered  population  of  the  United 
States,  received  less  than  8  percent  of  all 
Federal  grant  dollars  for  waste  treat- 
ment. During  the  same  period,  cities 
under  50,000  population,  with  less  than 
35  percent  of  the  sewered  population  of 
the  United  States,  received  more  than 
70  percent  of  all  Federal  waste  treatment 
dollars.  It  Is  clear  that  a  game  of  catchup 
has  to  be  played  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enable  large  metropolitan  areas 
to  clean  up  some  of  the  Nation's  dirtiest 
waters.  The  bill  Introduced  today,  £dong 
with  prompt  funding  and  wise  adminis- 
tration, will  go  a  long  way  toward  effec- 
tive corrective  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  word  about 
two  important  matters  which  are  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  PoUution.  Mr. 
Gibbs,  on  behalf  of  AMSA.  testified  in 
support  of  river  basin  planning  and  a 
charge  to  waste  discharges  for  the  cost 
of  pollution  abatement.  These  are  im- 
portant concepts  and  ones  which  I  hope 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  give  the  administration  guidance 
on  handling.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  a 
payment  in  proportion  to  pollution  would 
rationalize  our  pricing  structure  and 
improve  the  efficiency  of  many  opera- 
tions. Sewer  service  charges,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  make  two  major  contributions: 
First,  sewerage  charges  are  capable  of 
raising  substantial  funds,  and  sec(nid, 
sewerage  charges  based  on  the  volume  of 
waste  delivered  will  discourage  the 
amount  of  waste  production. 

The  concept  of  river  basin  planning 
integrates  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment plans  into  a  much  broader  per- 
spective and  will  help  identify  priorities 
and  include  such  necessary  dimensions 
as  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
resQlties  of  a  broader  area. 

S.  3687,  Introduced  by  Senator  Mnsxn: 
and  four  of  his  colleagues  from  the  sub- 
committee, establishes  an  incentive  pro- 
gram which  will  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  river  basin  planning  and  the 
utilization  of  user  charges.  This  is  an 
appropriate  means  of-  achieving  these 
goals. 

Mr.  President,  AMSA's  testimony  helps 
redirect  much  of  our  energies  and  re- 
sources to  the  major  metropolitan  areas, 
which  is  where  the  problem  of  water 
quality  really  has  to  be  fought  and  won. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  have  worked  with 
them  in  developing  this  legislative  pro- 
gram and  to  introduce  it  today. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  consider 
this  measure  carefully  and  specifically 
urge  the  Public  Works  Committee  to  in- 
clude in  Its  overall  program  the  two  ma- 
jor proposals  envisioned  by  this  measure. 

One  final  word:  Senator  Mttskik  and 
Senator  Cooper  and  their  colleagues  on 
the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommit- 
tee are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  job  they  are 
doing.  Controlling  water  pollution  and 
improving  water  quality  Involves  difficult 
decisions  based  on  complex  and  some- 
times confilctlng  values.  It  takes  time  and 
extensive  homework  to  sort  through  the 


facts,  issues,  and  priorities  involved  in 
achieving  high  water  qoality.  The  sub- 
committee has  given  this  kind  of  time 
and  done  this  kind  of  work  and  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  all  of  us.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER  (Mr. 
BoGcs) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4206)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  or- 
der to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  incur  obligations  for  construc- 
tion grants  under  section  8  of  such  Mt, 
and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnttson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


S.  4208— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
"FAMILY  PHYSICIAN  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 
ACT" 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  the  "Family  Physician 
Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Program 
Act."  The  bin  is  cosponsored  by  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  PROtriY,  Dominick, 
jAvrrs.  and  Saxbe. 

Under  this  measure,  family  physlcism 
scholarshlijs  and  fellowships  would  be 
offered  to  young  men  and  women  who 
sgree  to  practice  in  areas  designated  as 
physician-shortage  areas  or  to  serve  mi- 
gratory agricultural  workers  and  their 
families.  For  the  first  year,  approxi- 
mately 500  scholarships  and  200  fellow- 
ships would  be  offered  at  a  total  cost  of 
$4.5  million.  The  number  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  would  be  increased  until 
by  the  4th  year  1.000  scholarships  and 
500  fellowships  would  be  authorized.  In 
addition  to  migrant  areas,  these  areas 
may  also  be  an  isolated  rural  community, 
an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  poverty  area 
of  a  central  city.  The  basic  purposes  of 
the  bill  are: 

First,  to  help  with  the  phjreician-short- 
age  problem  in  general ; 

Second,  to  encourage  and  Increase  the 
number  of  individuals  entering  the  fam- 
ily physician  specialty  In  particular; 

Third,  to  attack  the  problem  of  the 
maldistribution  of  physicians  by  encour- 
aging the  location  of  doctors  in  physi- 
clan-shorttige  areas: 

Fourth,  to  Increase  the  number  of 
lower  Income  and  minority  Individuals  in 
the  medical  profession ;  and 

Fifth,  to  tap  the  idealism,  social  com- 
mitment, and  energies  of  youth  to  serve 
where  the  medical  needs  of  the  coimtry 
are  the  greatest. 

Scholarship  not  to  exceed  $5j000 
would  be  available  to  individuals  agree- 
ing to  serve  in  physician-shortage  or  mi- 
grant areas.  For  each  year  of  the  schol- 
arship. 1  year  of  service  is  required  in  a 
physician-shortage  or  migrant  area. 

Two  tjrpes  of  postgraduate  fellowships, 
intern  and  residency,  are  also  provided. 
Since  attracting  medical  school  grad- 
uates into  physician-shortage  areas  for 
their  graduate  work  is  a  desirable  goal 
in  Itself,  no  additional  service  require- 
ment is  demanded  under  the  fellowship 
program.  The  fellowship  program,  then, 
will  assist  in  providing  needed  medical 
assistance  to  physician-shortage  areas 


or  to  the  migrant  population.  Since  there 
is  a  correlation  between  practice  l(x:a- 
tion  and  the  location  of  Internship  and 
residency  programs,  this  fellowship  pro- 
gram should  be  a  positive  influence  in 
attracting  and  hopefully  attaching  the 
doctors  to  physician -shortage  and  mi- 
grant areas. 

As  an  inducement  to  encourage  those 
who  have  been  in  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram to  continue  in  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram, a  year  of  their  service  obligation 
under  the  scholarship  program  Is  elim- 
inated for  those  who  complete  their 
postgraduate  work  in  this  manner. 

In  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the 
measure,  the  following  priorities  for  se- 
lecting Individuals  for  the  scholarships — 
and  fellowships — are  provided: 

First,  individuals  from  lower  income 
famlMes  who  reside  in  physician-short- 
age areas  and  who  agree  to  return  to 
those  areas  to  practice; 

Second,  other  individuals  from  physi- 
cian-shortage areas  who  agree  to  return 
to  those  areas  to  practice; 

Third,  individuals  from  lower-income 
families  who  reside  In  nonphyslcian- 
shortage  areas  who  agree  to  practice  In 
a  physician-shortage  area;  and 

Fourth,  other  individuals  from  hon- 
physlcian-shortage  areas  who  agree  to 
practice  in  a  physician-shortage  area. 

PBTSICIAN  SHORTAGE  PROBLEM   IN   GENZXAL 

Mr.  President,  today  it  is  estimated 
that  the  need  exists  for  50,000  additional 
physicians.  According  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  approximately  297,000 
physician^  were  actively  engaged  in  prac- 
tice In  1966  and  50,000  were  needed  to 
meet  increasing  demands  for  health  care. 
This  survey  estimated  that  400,000  physi- 
cians would  be  required  by  1975  to  meet 
demands  for  personal  health  care,  for 
teaching,  research,  medical  administra- 
tion, and  public  health  and  military 
service.  Yet,  the  UJ3.  Public  Health 
Service  warned: 

The  output  of  IT.S.  medical  schools  at 
presently  planned  levels,  even  with  the  con- 
tinued immigration  of  foreign  physicians, 
will  provide  no  more  than  360,000  physicians 
by  1976,  a  figure  far  short  of  meeting  esti- 
mated needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Library  of  Congress  chart  il- 
lustrating physician  needs  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ravSICIAN  NEEDS 


Pfcyjieaiij 

1968 

1975 

363,000 
311,006 

400.000 

Estimatad  suDDtv        .. 

3SS.O0O 

Estioiatad  sboilMt 

&2.000 

42.000 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Manpower  in  its  November  1967  report 
said  this  about  the  physician  shortage: 

The  Commission  believes  that  there  Is 
currently  a  shortage  of  physicians,  and  this 
8hc»-tage  will  worsen  tn  relation  to  the  grow- 
ing demand,  deeplte  the  expected  shewtage  In 
the  supply  of  physicians  la  the  years  ahead. 
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This  Commission  cited  a  number  of 
factors  responsible  for  the  physician 
shortage,  one  of  which  was  the  continu- 
ing trend  toward  specialization.  As  the 
Commission  stated: 

Specialization  has  decreased  the  nxunber 
of  phv-slcians  available  to  provide  care  for  the 
entire  family,  and  has  resulted  In  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  persons  seen  per 
family.^ 

FAMILT     PHTSICIAN     SHO«TAGE     IN     PAHTICtTl.A» 

Mr.  President,  nly  bill  responds  to 
these  developments.  It  does  not  yet  re- 
spond to  the  physician  shortage  prob- 
lem in  general;  its  focus  and  thrust  is 
aimed  at  the  family  physician  shortage 
in  particular.  One  of  the  measure's  pri- 
mary purposes  is  to  reverse  the  alarm- 
ing decline  in  the  percentage  of  physi- 
cians in  family  practice.  In  1931.  75  per- 
cent, or  three  out  of  four,  of  the  doctors 
in  the  Nation  were  family  practitioners; 
only  15  percent  specialized.  By  1949.  or 
nearly  two  decades  later,  only  50  percent 
of  the  doctors  were  in  general  practice 
with  29  percent  specializing.  By  1967. 
again  approxinaately  two  more  decades 
later,  only  21.3  i^rcent.  or  approximate- 
ly one  out  of  fiv«,  of  the  physicians  were 
in  general  or  family  practice.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  in  the  report  of  the  Citl- 
aens  Commission  on  Graduate  Medical 
Education,  known  as  the  Millis  Report: 

In  recent  classes  of  medical  school  grad- 
uates, only  15  per  cent  have  planned  to  enter 
general  practice. 

The  trend  is  obvious;  in  my  judgment. 
it  must  be  reversed.  If  our  health  care 
system  is  to  enjoy  optimum  health. 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  indicated  that  the 
family  physician  "is  capable  of  treating 
85  percent  of  the  illnesses  that  beset 
mankind."  Yet,  indications  are  that  only 
15  percent  of  our  medical  students  will 
become  family  practitioners.  Thus,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  we  need  more 
family  physicians,  capable  of  treating  the 
"85  percent  of  the  illnesses  besetting 
mankind."  Even  In  this  age  of  speciali- 
zation, the  family  doctor  is  a  critical  and 
central  figure.  I  believe  these  statistics 
should  make  that  self-evident. 

My  bill.  Mr.  President,  then  would  rec- 
ognize the  primary  role  of  the  family 
physician.  It  seeks  to  reverse  the  trend 
away  from  family  practice  by  providing 
scholarships  for  young  people  who  want 
to  become  family  physicians.  Recent  de- 
velopments, including  the  following,  con- 
vince me  that  we  can  attract  more  medi- 
cal students  into  family  practice: 

First.  The  AMA  approved  the  essen- 
tials for  graduate  training  programs  in 
family  practice.  December  1968; 

Second.  The  American  Board  of  Fam- 
ily Practice  wap  established  and  approved 
in  1969  makiiig  family  practice  a  spe- 
cialty; / 

Third.  Thq  American  Board  of  Fam- 
ily Practice  offered  exsuninations  for 
certification  of  practice  to  eligible  can- 
didates in  March  1970; 

Fourth.  A  Residency  Review  Commit- 
tee for  Family  Practice  has  been  estab- 
lished and  has  members  from  the  AMA 
Council  on  Medical  Education,  the  Amer- 
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lean  Council  of  General  Practice,  and 
the  American  Board  of  Family  Practice; 
and 

Fifth.  LeglslaUon,  S.  3418.  which  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Yarborough 
and  cosponsored  by  me  and  which  will 
provide  grants  to  medical  schools  to  es- 
tablish programs  in  the  family  practice, 
was  recently  reported  to  the  full  Senate 
by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

My  bill  recognizes  that  there  will  not 
be  enough  graduate  programs  in  the 
family  physician  ^specialty  immediately, 
and  therefore  properly  makes  other 
primary-care  physicians — pediatricians, 
obstetricians,  and  internists — eligible  for 
the  fellowship  programs. 


MALOISTKIBTmON    OP    DOCTORS 

Mr.  President,  my  measure  has  a 
sharper  focus  than  merely  providing 
more  doctors,  although  more  doctors  are 
needed.  My  bill  specifically  focuses  on 
the  family -physician  shortage  and  also 
addresses  itself  to  the  critical  problem 
of  the  distribution  of  doctors.  Some  sub- 
urban communities  have  adequate  num- 
bers of  doctors,  while  many  rural  areas 
or  poverty  areas  of  our  cities  may  not 
have  a  single  physician.  My  research  re- 
veals that  in  some  areas  of  Los  Angeles 
near  the  UJS.C.  medical  school,  the  ratio 
of  physicians  is  one  to  3.000  patients 
whereas  the  county  average  is  one  to  600. 
This  means  that  in  the  East  Los  Angeles 
area  and  the  Watts  area.  It  is  five  times 
as  dlfBcult  to  find  a  doctor  as  it  is  In  Los 
Angeles  County.  My  proposal  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  move  doctors  into  the  Watts 
and  East  Los  Angeles  areas  and  other 
areas  of  the  country  where  they  are 
needed  the  most. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Bible,  who  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Community  Health. 
Division  of  Health  Services.  American 
Medical  Association.  In  a  January  1970 
article  stated: 

Because  of  the  tendency  of  physicians, 
like  other  professionals,  to  setUe  In  urban 
areas,  and  becaiise  of  the  problems  In  com- 
munities and  transportation  experienced  by 
rural  dwellers,  rural  people,  particularly 
those  In  Isolated  areas,  have  only  one-half 
the  access  to  physicians  and  other  health 
resources  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  has. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  which  has 
been  so  helpful  to  me  in  gathering  back- 
ground information  on  this  proposal,  at- 
tempted research  on  the  number  of  com- 
munities across  the  coimtry  without  a 
phjrsician.  It  reported  that: 

Uttle  research  has  been  published  on 
physician-shortage  in  small  communities, 
and  definitive  statistics  Indicating  the  num- 
ber of  communities  across  the  country  with- 
out physicians  could  not  be  located. 

My  attention,  however,  was  directed  to 
a  1965  survey  of  more  than  1,600  towns 
and  cities  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Montana.  The  sur- 
vey's investigators  found  that  more  than 
a  thousand  of  the  towns  studied  had  no 
physician  and  224  towns  had  only  one 
physician.  The  physicians  were  usually 
older  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  physi- 
cians In  the  States.  A  median  age  of  phy- 
sicians in  one-physician  towns  was  55  In 
Minnesota;  whereas  the  median  age  of 


the  total  pyslclans  In  the  State  was  46.5. 
In  North  Dakota  the  median  age  of 
physicians  in  one-physician  towns  was 
54;  the  median  age  of  the  total  number 
of  active  physicians  In  the  rest  of  the 
State  was  41.  In  South  Dakota  the  me- 
dian ages  were  the  same.  In  Montana  the 
median  age  was  slightly  younger. 

The  size  of  the  town  and  the  physi- 
cian's age  were  also  related.  The  smaller 
the  town,  the  older  the  physician  for  the 
most  part.  In  towns  of  less  than  500  in 
population,  the  median  age  of  the  physi- 
cian was  58;  in  towns  with  population  of 
between  501  and  1,000,  the  median  age 
was  47;  the  median  age  was  44.5  in  towns 
of  1,001  to  1,250  population.  This  survey 
not  only  identified  the  1.000  towns  with- 
out a  physician  towns  would  soon  be- 
come no-physiclan  towns  as  the  older 
physicians  die  or  retire.  These  commu- 
nities, unless  we  provide  the  incentive, 
are  not  likely  to  attract  replacements 
for  their  older  doctors. 

My  propKJsal.  as  I  have  indicated,  has 
built-in  various  Inducements  to  deid 
with  the  distribution  problem.  First,  the 
scholarships  are  only  available  to  stu- 
dents who  agree  to  serve  in  phsrsician- 
shortage  and  migrant  areas.  Years  of  ex- 
pensive education  are  thus  provided  In 
return  for  a  commitment  by  the  student 
to  serve  In  these  areas.  Students  are  also 
encouraged  to  continue  their  post-grad- 
uate service  in  physician-shortage  areas 
by  the  offering  of  competitive  intern  and 
residency  fellowships. 

A  recent  report  published  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Reports  in  January  1970  dis- 
cusses the  question,  how  does  the  phy- 
sician select  a  location  for  his  practice? 
It  Is  based  on  a  research  project  spon- 
sored By  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's Council  on  Rural  Health.  A  ran- 
dom sample  was  taken  of  "all  physicians 
in  private  practice  who  reside  in  non- 
metropolitan  counties  of  the  United 
States"  as  avaUable  In  AMA  records.  The 
random  sample  totaled  2,468  such  phy- 
sicians. Significantly,  over  25  peroent  of 
the  physicians  surveyed  in  response  to 
the  question  of  how  they  decided  upon 
their  present  practice  location  indicated 
that  they  were  practicing  in  the  area 
In  which  they  were  reared.  That  is  why 
In  designing  my  priorities,  I  have  given 
first  and  second  priority  to  students  from 
physician-shortage  areas.  The  study's  re- 
sults also  indicated  that  "once  a  phsrsi- 
cian  establishes  a  practice,  he  is  unlikely 
to  move."  The  study  went  on  t)b  say: 

At  least  63  per  cent  of  the  pbysicltms  had 
not  moved  from  their  original  practice  loca- 
tion. This  percentage  was  consistent  regard- 
less of  community  size.  A  more  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  area  showed  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  physicians  In  non-metro- 
politan areas  had  practiced  twenty  years  or 
more  In  the  same  place. 

This  same  report  Indicated  that: 
Physicians  who  practice  in  small  towns  are 
more  likely  to  have  niral  rather  than  urban 
backgrounds  .  .  .  rural  physicians  have  pre- 
dominantly rural  backgrounds  and  metropol- 
itan physicians  generally  had  urban  locations 
during  their  youth. 

The  following  hjrpothesls  was  offered: 
Physicians  who  practice  In  small  towns  are 
likely  to  have  rural  backgrounds. 
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statistics  from  the  report  Indicated 
that  49  percent  of  the  physicians  sur- 
veyed who  were  practicing  in  communi- 
ties of  less  than  2.500  were  raised  In  a 
small  town.  Therefore,  the  study  con- 
cluded: 

Physician  recruitment  for  rural  areas 
would  be  enhanced  If  more  young  men  with 
rural  backgrounds  were  encouraged  to  enter 
the  medical  profession. 

Based  on  this  information,  and  I  be- 
lieve what  commonsense  would  tell  us. 
I  have  designed  the  priorities  for  the 
scholarship  and  fellowship  program  so 
that  first  choices  would  come  to  individ- 
uals from  physlcan-shortage  areas.  I  be- 
lieve If  we  can  offer  them  a  scholarship 
and  In  turn  secure  from  them  a  commit- 
ment to  spend  4  years  In  an  area,  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  continue  to  prac- 
tice in  that  area  after  their  obligation 
ends. 

Furthermore,  we  also  learned  from  this 
Information  that  the  longer  we  can  at- 
tach a  physician  to  an  area,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  stay  there.  Who  could  be 
greater  motivated  than  a  man  or  woman 
from  an  area  to  serve  the  people  from  the 
vicinity  in  which  he  was  reared 

ATTHACTING     LOWBR     IKCOICX     AND     MINORrrr 
STDSEIfTS 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  need  in  the 
country  to  attract  more  lower-income 
and  minority  youngsters  Into  the  medical 
profession.  An  additional  and  attractive 
feature  of  my  bill  Is  that  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  attracting  more  of  these 
young  adults  into  the  medical  profession. 

In  Its  1968-69  survey  of  medical  edu- 
cation, the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion asked  the  medical  schools  to  report 
the  racial  origin  of  its  medical  students. 
Nlnety-slx  out  of  99  schools  r^led.  Al- 
though the  results  may  not  be  complete- 
ly valid  because  most  schools  do  not  re- 
quire their  students  to  report  their  race, 
the  survey  said : 

Of  the  total  medical  school  enrollment 
of  the  96  reporting  schools,  2.2?^  are  Afro- 
American.  Excluding  the  two  predominantly 
Negro  schools,  only  0.8  <?r  of  the  total  en- 
rollment is  Afro-American.  Three  regions. 
East  North  Central.  South  Atlantic,  and 
Pacific,  show  a  ITo  Afro-American  enroU- 
ment.  The  Pacific  region  also  has  a  6% 
Oriental  enrollment.  The  Mountain  region, 
which  has  0.1%  Afro- American  enrollment, 
shows  a  2%  Oriental  enrollment.  The  East 
North  Central  region  has  a  I'y  Oriental  en- 
rollment. Only  the  West  South  Central  re- 
gion has  as  much  as  1%  Mexican-American 
student  enrollment  in  its  medical  schools. 

President  Nixon  In  his  outstanding 
Indian  message  of  July  8  to  the  Con- 
gress said: 

Almost  unbelievable — we  are  presently 
able  to  identify  in  this  country  only  thirty 
physicians  and  fewer  than  four  hundred 
nurses  of  Indian  descent. 

Medical  educatiCHi  Is  expensive  making 
it  dlfBcult  for  loWer  income  and  minor- 
ity indlvldueils  to  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Great  efforts  are  being  made. 
For  example,  in  my  State  of  Calif ortua, 
the  University  of  California  has  five 
medical  schools  in  its  system.  Only  eight 
minority  students  were  enrolled  on  the 
five  medical  school  campuses  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  system  in  1968.  and 


they  were  all  at  the  San  Francisco 
campus.  By  1969.  54  minority  students 
were  enrolled,  with  each  of  the  five 
campuses  showing  minority  enrollment. 
By  1970,  the  number  had  Increased  to 
93.  The  percentage  of  the  minority  en- 
rollment varied  from  13  to  25  percent, 
which  shows  that  great  efforts  are  being 
made  in  this  direction. 

TAPPING  THE  IDEALISM  AND  ENERGIES  OF  YOUTH 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  many 
young  people  today  are  filled  with  Ideal- 
Ism  and  have  a  strong  commitment  to 
help  make  this  country  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  I  have  talked  to  some  of 
the  medical  students  and  found  that 
there  is  a  great  interest  and  desire  among 
them  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  to  meet 
the  medical  needs  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  Their  commitment  to  service  is 
great  indeed,  and  they  seem  willing  to 
forgo  some  of  the  more  lucrative  loca- 
tions In  order  to  have  an  opportimlty  to 
serve.  My  measiu-e  would  provide  a 
means  to  channel  their  talents,  energies 
and  idealism  Into  the  communities  of 
the  country  which  are  crying  for  medi- 
cal attention. 

My  measure  is  designed  to  train  more 
doctors  and  to  direct  these  doctors  Into 
the  right  places. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  recently  concluded  a  month- 
long  survey  of  doctors,  both  In  private 
practice  and  working  In  government.  Mr. 
Donald  Klrkman  writing  In  the  July  7, 
1970,  Washington  Dally  News  said: 

With  surprising  unanimity,  those  Inter- 
viewed agreed  that:  The  U.S.  needs  an  im- 
mediate crash  program  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  health  workers,  with  primary  emphasis 
on  doctors; 

Doctors  In  the  n.S.  are  over-concentrated 
in  suburbia  and  most  have  little  desire  to 
practice  in  ghetto  and  rural  areas; 

Many  of  the  nation's  medical  coUeges  and 
other  health  education  Institutions  are  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy; 

Medical  education  is  so  costly  that  Negroes, 
the  children  of  other  minority  groups,  and 
poor  whites  are  prevented  from  becoming 
doctors  and  dentists; 

The  number  of  Negro  and  minority  doctors 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  In  the 
nation's  Negro  and  minority  popiUation. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  my  meas- 
ure responds  to  most  of  the  needs  which 
the  survey  indicates  are  recognized  by 
the  doctors  themselves. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Health. 
I  have  supported  and  helped  to  shape  the 
various  programs  that  have  been  enacted 
to  advance  medical  research,  to  provide 
the  medical  manpower  necessary  to  do 
the  job.  Only  recently  I  supported  the 
Health  Training  and  Improvement  Act.  a 
bill  to  extend  and  Improve  the  allied 
health  professions  program  which  was 
initially  enacted  in  1966. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  quantiun  leap 
in  the  demand  for  health  services.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  as  the  nation  moves  to 
provide  quality  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment for  all  its  citizens.  Although  the 
medical  care  in  this  country  is  the  finest 
in  the  world,  our  medical  system  does 
have  serious  problems.  One  of  the  most 
serious    problems,    which    has    already 


reached  the  crisis  stage  in  many  aceas  of 
the  Nation,  is  the  medical  manpower 
shortage.  The  demand  for  more  and  bet- 
ter medical  care  and  services  Is  likely 
to  continue  and  accelerate.  A  serious  ob- 
stacle to  meeting  that  growing  demand 
Is,  and  will  be.  unless  steps  are  taken,  this 
medical  manpower  shortage. 

Dr.  Egeberg  emphasized  this  point 
when  he  said: 

I  don't  care  what  Congress  does  with  medi- 
care, medicaid. and  all  the  other  programs. 
Nothing  is  going  to  Improve  the  country's 
medical  system  until  we  get  more  doctors. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  say  for  cer- 
tain that  a  new  proposal,  such  as  I  ad- 
vance today,  will  prove  one  hundred  per- 
cent successful.  Based  on  the  evidence 
and  surveys  available,  as  well  as  common 
sense.  I  believe  the  program  wiD  work. 
It  will  help  with  the  family  physician 
shortage  problem;  It  will  help  to  redirect 
physicians  to  serious  physician-shortage 
areas;  and  It  will  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  lower  Income  and  minority 
students  to  enter  the  medical  profession. 
I  discussed  this  proposal  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association,  and  I  am  very, 
encouraged  with  their  reaction,  encour- 
agement and  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  delighted  with 
the  encouragement  I  have  received  from 
deans  of  medical  schools  in  California.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  medical  com- 
munity, the  administration  and  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  study  this  measure 
and  join  me  in  working  for  its  en{u:tment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4208)  to  amend  Utle  vn  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  provid- 
vjng  for  the  establishment  of  a  family 
physician  scholarship  and  fellowship 
program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murpht  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.420B 

Be  if  enacted  by  thp  Senate  and  House  of 
Representntivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Family  Physician 
Scholarship   and  Fellowship  Program  Act". 

Sec.   2.   "nUe   vn   of    the   Public   Health 

Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  Mm 

end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part    H — Fakilt    Phtsician    Scholakship 

AND  Fellowship  Pbo<»am 

"scholarship  and  fellowship  grants 

"Sec.  799a.  (a)  In  older  to  promote  the 
more  adequate  provision  of  medical  care  for 
persons  who — 

"(A)  reside  In  a  physician  shmtage  area 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  section  799c 
(b)): 

"(B)  are  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  members  of  the  families  of  such  work- 
ers; 

the  Secretary  is  authorized.  In  accordance^ 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part — 

"(C)  to  make  scholarship  grants  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  medical  students  and  who 
agree,  after  completion  of  their  professional 
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training,  to  engage  In -the  practice  of  family 
medicine  (I)  in  a  physician  shortage  area, 
or  (11)  »t  such  place  or  places,  such  faculty 
or  faculties,  and  In  such  manner,  as  may  he 
necessary  to  assure  that,  of  the  patients 
receiving  medical  care  In  such  practice  a 
substantial  portion  wUl  consist  of  persons 
referred  to  In  clause  (B);  and 

"(D)  to  make  fellowship  grants  to  Indi- 
viduals who  (While  undergoing  Ualnlng.  or 
receiving  professional  experience,  designed 
to  prepare  them  to  engage  In  the  pracUce 
of  family  medicine)  are  serving  as  Interns 
or  residents  In  public  or  nonprofit  private 
hospitals  which  (1)  are  located  In  a  physi- 
cian shortage  area,  or  (U)  a  substantial  por- 
tlon  of  the  patients  of  which  consists  of 
persons  referred  to  In  clause  (B). 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  training  or  experience  In 
obstetrics,  pediatrics,  or  Internal  medicine 
shall  be  considered  to  be  training  or  ex- 
perience preparing  an  individual  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  famUy  medicine. 

"(b)  (1)  Scholarship  grants  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  academic 
years,  and  fellowship  grants  under  this  part 
shall   be   made    with   respect   to    12-month 

^••(2)  The  amount  of  any  medical  student 
scholarship  grant  under  this  part  to  any  in- 
dividual  for  any  full  academic  year  shall  not 
exceed  85.000;  the  amount  of  any  Intern  fel- 
lowship grant  under  this  part  to  any  Indi- 
vidual for  any  12-month  period  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 99  000;  and  the  amount  of  any  resident 
fellowship  grant  under  this  part  to  any  Indi- 
vidual for  any  12-month  period  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000  (In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  for  a  preceding  12-month  period,  has 
not  received  a  resident  fellowship  grant  un- 
der thU  part),  or  $12,000  (inany  other  case). 
"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU.  in  awarding 
medical  student  scholarship  grants  under 
this  part,  accord  priority  to  appUcanto  as 

follows:  ^      w      ,.v    1. 

"(A)  first,  to  any  applicant  who  (1)  is 
from  a  low-income  famUy,  (U)  resides  In  a 
physician  shortage  area,  and  (111)  agrees  that, 
upon  completion  of  his  professional  training, 
he  will  return  to  such  area  and  wlU  engage 
in  such  area  in  the  practice  of  famUy  medi- 
cine; 

"(B)  second,  to  any  applicant  who  meets 
all  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A) 
except  that  prescribed  In  clause  (1); 

••(C)  third,  to  any  applicant  who  meeU 
the  criterion  set  forth  in  clause  (l) .  and 
"(D)  foxirth.  to  any  other  applicant. 
"(c)(1)  Any  medical  student  scholarship 
grant  awarded  to  any  individual  under  this 
part  shall  be  awarded  upon  the  condition 
that  such  individual  will,  upon  completion  of 
his  professional  training,  engage  In  the  prac- 
tice of  family  medicine — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who. 
m  applying  for  a  medical  student  scholar- 
ship  grant  under  this  part,  met  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b)(3).  In  the  physician  shortage 
area  In  which  he  agre«l  (pursuant  to  such 
subparagraph)   to  engage  in  such  practice: 

and 

•■(B)    m  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
did  not  agree   (pursuant  to  such  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B>)  to  engage  In  such  prac- 
tice m  any  partlCTilM  physician  shortage  area 
or  has  been  waived  (pursuant  to  paragrairti 
(4) )  to  engage  In  such  practice  In  any  partic- 
ular physician  shortage  area — 
"(I)  m  any  physician  shortage  are*,  or 
"(l!)   at  such  place  or  places.  In  siich  fa- 
culty or  facilities,  and  In  such  manner,  as 
may   be   necessary    to   assure   that,   of   the 
patients  receiving  medical  care  provided  by 
Buch  individual,  a  substantial  portion  wUl 
consist  of  persons  who  are  migratory  agri- 
cultural   workers    or    are    members    of    the 
famUlee  of  such  workers; 
for  a  12-month  period  for  each  full  academic 
year  with  respect  to  which  he  receives  such 
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a  scholarship  grant.  Por  purpose*  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  any  individual,  who  has 
received  a  medical  student  scholarship  grant 
under  thU  part  for  4  fuU  academic  years 
and  who  has  received  fellowship  grants  un- 
der this  part  for  3  full  12-month  periods, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  received  a  medical 
student  scholarship  grant  undM  this  part 
for  only  3  full  academic  years. 

••(2)  The  condition  Imposed  by  paragraph 
(IJ  shall  be  compiled  with  by  any  Individ- 
ual to  whom  It  applies  within  such  reason- 
able period  of  Ume.  after  the  completion 
of  such  individual's  professional  training. 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulaUona  pre- 
scribe. 

•'(3)  If  any  Individual  to  whom  the  condi- 
tion referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  la  appli- 
cable falU,  within  the  period  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (2),  to  comply  with  such  con- 
dition tor  the  full  number  of  months  with 
respect  to  which  such  condition  Is  appli- 
cable, the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  such  individual — 

•'(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  aggregate  of  (I)  the  amounts 
of  the  medical  student  scholarship  grant  or 
grants  (as  the  case  may  be)  made  to  such 
Individual  under  this  part  plus  (11)  the 
amount  of  Interest  which  would  be  payable 
on  such  amounts  If  such  amounts  had  been 
loans  bearing  an  Interest  rate  of  7  per 
centum  per  annum  and  the  Interest  there- 
on had  been  payable  annuaUy,  as 

••(B)  (1)  the  number  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  number  of  months  to 
which  such  condition  is  applicable  a  num- 
ber equal  to  one-half  of  the  number  of 
months  with  respect  to  which  compliance 
by  such  Individual  with  such  condlUon  was 
made,  bears  to  (11)  the  number  of  months 
with  respect  to  which  such  condition  Is 
applicable. 

••(4)  (A)  Any  obligation  of  any  Individual 
to  comply  with  the  condition  applicable  to 
him  under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  cancelled  upon  the  death 
of  such  Individual. 

••(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide  for  the  waiver  of  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  Individual  is 
imposBlble 'Or  would  involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  such  Individual  and  if  enforcement 
of  such  obUgatlon  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual would  be  against  equity  and  good  con- 
science. 

"(d)  In  awarding  intern  and  resident  fel- 
lowship grants  under  this  part,  priority  shall 
be  given  to  Interns  and  residents  In  hospi- 
tals a  substantial  portion  of  the  patients  of 
which  are  economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons. 


"aokinistkation;  coirnucTuaAL  aebanob- 
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"Stc.  79flb.  The  Secretary  may.  in  the 
administration  of  this  part,  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  schools  of  medicine,  hospitals,  or 
other  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  under  which  such  schools, 
hospitals,  or  other  agencies  will,  as  agents 
of  the  Secretary,  perform  such  administra- 
tive functions  as  the  Secretary  may  specify. 
Any  such  agreement  with  any  school,  hos- 
pital, or  other  agency  may  provide/for  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  amoudts  equal 
to  the  expenses  actuaUy  and  necessarily  In- 
curred by  such  school,  hospital,  or  other 
agency  In  carrying  out  such  agreement. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APP«OI*IATTONS 

'•Sec.  799c.  (a)  Ftor  the  purpose  of  making 
medical  student  scholarship  grants  under 
this  part,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtuie  30.  1971.  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1974.  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums 


as  may  be  necessary  to  continue  to  make 
such  granU  to  studenU  who  (prior  to  July 
1,  1974)  have  received  such  a  grant  and  who 
are  eligible  for  such  a  grant  under  this  part 
during  such  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

'•(b)  Por  the  purpose  of  making  Intern 
and  resident  fellowship  grants  under  this 
part,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun6 
30  1971,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  ,$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $5,000,000  for  the 
liscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  make  such  grants 
to  interna  and  residents  who  (prior  to  July  1. 
1973)  have  received  such  a  grant  or  a  medical 
student  scholarship  grant  under  this  part, 
and  who  are  eligible  for  bucJi  a  grant  under 
this  part  during  such  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"DEnNmaNS 
"Sec.  799d.  (a)  Por  purposes  of  this  part— 
"  ( 1 )  the  term  'nonprofit',  as  applied  to  any 
hospital,  means  a  hospital  which  Is  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cot- 
poraUons  or  associations,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  law- 
fully Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'practice  of  family  medicine' 
means  the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  phy- 
sician (licensed  to  practice  medicine  and 
surgery  by  the  State  In  which  he  practices 
his  profession)  who  speclaUzes  In  providing 
to  families  (and  members  thereof)  compre- 
hensive, continuing,  professional  care  and 
treatment  of  the  type  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  their  general  health  maintenance. 
"(b)(1)  The  term  'physician  shortage 
area',  when  used  In  this  part,  refers  to  an 
area  within  a  State  which  Is  determined,  in 
accordance  with  this  subsecUon— 

•'(A)  to  have  an  insufficient  number  of 
physicians  practicing  their  profession  therein 
so  as  adequately  to  meet  the  need  for  medi- 
cal care  of  the  population  of  such  area;  and 
"(B)  in  which  the  ratio  of  physicians  to 
population  is  lower  than  In  other  areas  of 
the  State.  ^.        ._ 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  making  de- 
terminations under  this  subsection,  accept 
(in  the  case  of  any  State)  the  determina- 
tion as  to  the  number  and  location  of  phy- 
sician shortage  areas  In  such  State,  recom- 
mended to  him  by— 

"(A)  the  SUte  planning  agency  for  such 
Stete  (as  designated  pursuant  to  section  314 
(a)  (2)  (A)), or  . 

•'(B)  If  in  such  State  there  Is  no  such 
agency,  or  If  such  agency  falls  or  retuaea^ 
Sike  a  recommended  determination  to  the 
Secretary  within  such  reasonable  time  as  he 
shaU  prescribe,  by  such  other  ««ency  of  such 
State  as  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  qualified  to 
make  such  a  recommended  determination 
and  as  the  Governor  of  such  State  shall  have 
designated  to  make  such  a  rwommended  de- 
termination; but  only  If—     > 

"(C)  such  agency.  Ui  maklilt  such  recom- 
mended determination,  has  sokght  and  ob- 
tained the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  State 
medical  society  for  such  State; 

•'(D)  such  agency.  In  making  such  recom- 
mended determination,  classifies  each  area 
which  It  determines  to  be  a  physician  short- 
age area  as  to  the  degree  of  the  physician 
shortage  therein  aa  compared  with  other 
areas  which  such  agency  determines  to  oe 
physician  shortage  areas;  and 

"(K)  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  with  the 
adequacy  of  the  criteria  employed  by  such 
agency  as  the  basts  upon  which  such  recom- 
mended determination  was  made. 

"(3)  If.  in  the  case  of  any  State,  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  receive  (within  such  reason- 
able time  as  he  shall  prescribe)  a  recom- 
mended determination  with  respect  tft  such 
State  which  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2).  he  ShaU  (after  seeking  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  State  medical  society 
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for  such  State)  determine  the  number  and 
location  of  the  physician  shortage  areas  (IX 
any)  of  such  State  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
current  and  appropriate  data  available  to 
him." 


S.  4210— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  RELATING  TO 
PENALTIES  FOR  WRONGFUL  DE- 
POSIT OF  CERTAIN  REFUSE.  IN- 
JURY TO  HARBOR  IMPROVE-  , 
MENTS,  AND  OBSTRUCTION  OP 
NAVIGABLE  WATERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
we  refuse  to  face  a  particular  problem 
until  it  becomes  a  crisis.  Because  of  this 
tendency,  we  often  lack  the  necessary 
tool  to  deal  effectively  with  it.  An  exam- 
ple of  a  problem  that  has  been  ignored 
too  long  is  foimd  in  the  crisis  over  mer- 
cury pollution. 

Mercury  has  been  found  in  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  fish.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
some  mercury  in  our  waters,  since  it  is 
a  natural  component  of  the  rain,  the  sea, 
the  earth's  crust,  and  Its  water  resources. 
However,  the  mercury  that  has  recently 
been  foimd  in  flsh  has  appeared  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  the  .5  part  per 
million  which  the  Food  an^  Drug  Admin- 
istration recommends  as  the  acceptable 
safe  limit  for  human  consumption. 

As  a  result,  many  American  citizens 
are  now  eating  fish  which  have  danger- 
ously high  concentrations  of  mercury. 
They  are  potential  victims  of  mercury 
poisoning,  which  can  result  in  premature 
senility,  deafness,  and  death. 

Despite  this  very  great  danger  to  the 
health  of  our  Nation,  the  only  law  un- 
der which  violators  can  be  prosecuted  is 
an  1899  law  referred  to  as  the  Refuse  Act. 
This  act  provides  a  maximum  penalty  of 
$2,500  upon  conviction.  Because  of  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  such  a  penalty,  the 
Justice  Department  is  merely  using  this 
law  as  a  basis  to  obtain  a  cease  and  desist 
order  against  eight  firms  charged  with 
violations. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  stiffer  and  more 
effective  penalty  is  needed.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000  per  day  upon  conviction  in  the 
future. 

Though  I  hope  that  this  penalty  will 
never  have  to  be  imposed,  and  that 
neither  Individuals  nor  corporations  will 
willfully  discharge  dangerous  substances 
into  our  Nation's  waters,  I  believe  that 
It  is  Incumbent  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
vide effective  remedies  for  this  situation 
should  it  arise  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Wll  be  printed  In 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8.  4210)  to  amend  tJie  act  of 
March  3,  1899.  relating  to  penalties  for 
wrongful  deposit  of  certain  refuse,  in- 
jury to  harbor  improvements,  and  ob- 
struction of  navigable  waters,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Percy,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 


'  S.  4210 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
16  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  pubUc  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  3,  1899  (33  U.S.C.  411),  iB 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  foUowing:  "twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  nor  less  than  five  hundred  dollars." 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ••$10,000,"  and 
by  Inserting  Unmedlately  after  such  first 
sentence  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "In 
the  case  of  any  violation  which  continues 
over  a  period  of  time,  each  day  such  viola- 
tion continues  shall  be  a  separate  violation, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.  304  6 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdings),  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2045,  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.   S3tl 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdings),  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eaoleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wiluams)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3311,  the 
Crime  Insurance  Act  of  1970.  to  allow 
storeowners  and  homeowners  to  obtain 
crime  insurance  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  sO 
ordere± 

S.    3724 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Proutt)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3724,  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  with  respect  to  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selective  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  w£is  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hughes  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

AMENDMEXT    NO.    830 

Mr.  BR(X}KE  submitted  an  ameiul- 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
as  an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  for  amendment  No.  819.  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Cooper  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  to  House  bill  17123, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMUniMXMTS  NOS.  8*1  AjfD  833 

Mr.  HUGHES  subsequently  submitted 
two  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  the  amendment  No.  819. 
proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  to  House  bill  17123, 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hughes  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.)  ^^ 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENT- 
AL QUALITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  president,  for  the 
information  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public,  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  be  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  Thursday,  August  13, 
to  receive  testimony  from  the  members 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  (Quality 
and  to  review  the  first  aimual  report  oi 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
The  Council's  report  together  with  the 
President's  message  to  the  Confess  werci, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  earlier  to- 
day. The  hearing  will  be  open  to  members 
of  the  public  and  will  be  held  in  room 
3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
at  10  ajn.,  August  13. 


AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS POR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENTS 

AmNDKKMT    NO.    «>• 

Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Inoute)  submitted 
an  amenclment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  joinOy,  as  an  amendment,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  for  amend- 
ment No.  819.  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  apiMX^ria- 
tions  during  the  fiscal  year   1971   for 


URUGUAY  BAND  KOA^  BiOTRIONE, 
HOLDS  TWO  OTHERS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 

afternoon's  Washington  Evening  Star 
has  a  headline  entitled  "Kidnaped  Amer- 
*  lean  Pound  Slain."  The  story  emanates 
from  Montevideo.  Uruguay.  It  reads  in 
part: 

The  Tupamaro  guerrHlas  executed  Ameri- 
can police  expert  Daniel  A.  Mltrtone  during 
the  night  because  the  Uruguayan  govern- 
ment refused  to  release  an  estimated  160 
poUtlcal  prisoners  as  ransom  for  him  and 
two  other  kidnaped  foreign  offldala. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artiole 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:    , 
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.    KlDNAPKO  AMCUCAN  POUKDSLAIN 

Urtcuay  Band  Knxs  Mttmon*.  Holds  Two 
Othxbs 

MoNTKvioco,  UnTJCTJAT.— The  TupMn»ro 
guerrillas  executed  American  police  expert 
Daniel  A.  Mltrlone  during  the  night  because 
the  Uruguayan  government  refused  to  release 
an  estimated  150  poUtlcal  prisoners  as  ran- 
som for  him  and  two  other  kidnaped  foreign 
officials. 

Mltrlone's  body  was  found  bound  and 
gagged  In  a  bloodstained  car  parked  on  a  city 
street.  He  had  been  shot  twice  In  the  head. 
A  bandage  covered  the  chest  wound  he  suf- 
fered when  he  was  kidnaped  July  31  while 
driving  to  work. 

Police  sealed  off  the  area,  removed  the 
body  from  the  car  and  declined  to  say  where 
they  had  taken  It.  They  refused  to  give  offi- 
cial confirmation  that  It  was  Mltrlone's.  but 
police  officials  told  newsmen  there  was  little 
or  no  doubt. 

A  U.S.  Embassy  spokesman  announced 
later  that  the  body  had  been  Identified  by  a 
friend  as  that  of  Mltrlone. 

SECOND  BODT  SEPORTED 

Unconfirmed  reports  circulated  that  a  sec- 
ond body  had  been  found,  but  the  police  said 
nothing. 

The  car  In  which  Mltrlone's  body  was  found 
was  left  parked  at  an  intersection  In  a  poor 
worker's  residential  section.  It  bad  been 
stolen  yesterday.  Police  closed  off  the  In- 
tersection, declaring  It  a  'mlUtary  zone." 

People  living  In  the  area  said  they  had 
heard  two  shots  about  1:30  a.m.  They  did 
not  hear  a  car  driving  off,  Indicating  that 
the  Tupamaros  had  departed  on  foot.  Ap- 
parently, no  one  Investigated  Immediately, 
and  the  poUce  said  a  passing  police  patrol 
car  made  the  discovery  a  few  hours  later. 

The  patrolmen  were  looking  Tor  stolen 
cars.  They  spotted  bloodstains  on  the  puked 
car,  and  the  body  inside. 

Beside  being  bound  and  gagged,  the  body's 
eyes  were  covered  with  a  bandage.  It  was 
dressed  In  a  blue  suit  and  wrapped  In  a 
blanket. 

BEMEVED    KnjlED    AFTER    DEADLINE 

■Witnesses  who  saw  the  body  before  police 
rushed  it  away  said  the  hair  was  black.  This 
apparently  made  first  Identification  uncer- 
tain. Mltrlone,  a  tall,  heavy-set  man.  had 
white  hair.  The  Tupamaros  apparently  dyed 
it  to  facillUte  hiding  Mltrlone  during  tils  10 
days  of  captivity. 

Mltrlone  apparently  was  killed  more  than 
12  hours  after  the  deadline  of  noon  yester- 
day set  by  the  Tupamaros  for  his  execution. 

The  Tupamaros  have  said  nothing  about 
what  they  irfan  to  do  with  their  other  cap- 
tives— Brazilian  Consul  Aloyslo  Mares  Dlas 
Gomlde.  41,  and  Claude  Fly.  65,  of  Port  Col- 
lins, Colo.,  a  U.S.  soil  expert  workmg  for  the 
Uruguayan  government. 

Dlas  Gomlde  was  kidnaped  July  31.  the 
day  Mltrlone  was  seized.  Ply  was  kidnaped 
from  his  laboratory  last  Friday  by  men  claim- 
ing to  be  bodyguards  assigned  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mltrlone,  SO-year-old  former  police  chief 
of  Richmond,  Ind..  Is  the  second  foreigner 
killed  in  the  wavs  of  Latin-American  politi- 
cal kidnapings  that  began  last  September. 
Guatemalan  rebels  killed  the  West  German 
ambassador.  Count  Karl  von  Spretl,  last 
April  after  the  Guatemalan  government  re- 
fused to  release  17  political  prisoners. 

Local  radio  stations  received  several  anon- 
ymous telephone  calls  shortly  after  the  dead- 
line yesterday  reporting  that  Mltrlone  had 
been  slain.  The  callers  also  said  the  other 
two  hostages  would  be  killed  but  the  Tupa- 
maros issued  no  conununlque  to  confirm 
either  report. 

Meanwhile,  5,000  troops  and  poUce  kept  up 
a  street-by-street  search.  They  arrested  more 
than  100  persons  yesterday,  including  nine 

I     - 


suspected  Tupamaros  and  a  doctor  believed 
to  have  treated  Mltrlone  for  a  bullet  wound 
In  the  chest  he  got  when  kidnaped. 

Mltrlone  was  sent  to  Montevideo  by  the 
U.S.  Agwicy  for  International  Development 
as  an  adviser  to  the  Uruguayan  police.  Tupa- 
maro  communiques  accused  him  of  being  a 
spy  for  the  U.J.  government  and  said  he  had 
admitted  "providing  lethal  weapons  to  re- 
press the  Uruguayan  people." 

Mltrlone's  wife  Is  tn  Montevideo  with  four 
of  their  nine  children.  The  other  five  are  In 
the  United  States. 

(They  are  Mrs.  Maria  Hennequln,  36,  of 
Hyattsvllle;  Mrs.  Linda  Tarter,  24,  of  Forest- 
vllle;  Melanle  Mltrlone,  21,  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.;  Dan  Jr..  23,  and  David,  18,  both  of 
Mount  Rainier.) 

MRS.  ELT  GETS  L&'l'l  ER 

Ply's  Wife,  in  Montevideo,  received  a  letter 
from  her  husband  yesterday.  He  wrote, 
"Please  dont  worry.  I  am  well.  Pray  for  me 
and  wait.  Go  home,  they  are  feeding  me. 
Help  me  please.  Always  my  love.  Claude." 

In  a  postscript,  he  added:  "They  have  my 
glasses.  I  cannot  read  without  my  old  pair, 
but  they  wont  give  them  to  me." 

The  Tupamaros,  a  leftist  guerrilla  group 
organized  seven  years  ago,  demanded  the 
release  of  all  political  prisoners  held  by  the 
government.  President  Jorge  Pacheco  Areco 
refused,  saying  the  Tupamaros  were  "com- 
mon criminals"  and  those  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment were  not  political  prisoners. 

Pacheco  Areco  met  with  his  11  Cabinet 
members  and  other  top  officials  last  night 
and  called  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  today 
to  sxispend  such  individual  rights  as  trial 
guarantees  and  habeas  corpus. 

DEATH  PENALTT  PROPOSED 

Several  congressmen  proposed  reinstate- 
ment of  the  death  penalty,  which  was 
banned  many  years  ago.  There  was  also  an 
unconfirmed  report  that  a  group  of  right- 
wing  extremists  calling  themselves  the 
"Death  Squad"— like  the  killer  squads  of 
police  vigilantes  In  Brazil — had  threatened 
reprisals  against  the  families  of  suspected 
Tupamaros. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  should  not  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  any  country  that  is  in- 
capable of  protecting  American  diplo- 
mats within  that  country.  If  our  diplo- 
mats cannot  be  protected,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
l>artment  should  forthwith  order  all 
Americans  home  from  that  country  with 
the  statement  that  we  will  not  permit 
Americans  to  remain  there  as  agents  of 
the  \JS.  Government  until  that  Govern- 
ment demonstrates  clearly  and  unequiv- 
ocally that  it  can  protect  the  lives  of 
American  diplomats  domiciled  within 
that  country. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  for  Americans 
to  go  to  foreign  coimtries  to  carry  out 
and  represent  the  policies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  within  those  nations  and 
be  subjected  to  the  savagery  of  execu- 
tions by  persons  within  those  coimtries. 

We  have  had  too  much  of  that  in  re- 
cent years.  The  time  to  stop  it  Is  long 
overdue,  in  my  judgment,  we  could  do 
so  if  we  withdrew  our  diplomats  immedi- 
ately,       ir 

ARTISTS'  EFFORTS  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
last  few  weeks  a  group  of  distinguished 
arUsts  from  all  segments  of  the  American 
arts  community,  and  of  art  dealers,  di- 
rectors,  and  educators,  met  with  the 


chairman  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  with  me,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  to  express 
their  deep  concern  regarding  U.S.  policy 
in  Indocliina  and  in  behalf  of  peace.  They 
had  the  idea  that  they  had  to  make  some 
demonstration  or  sit-in  or  engage  in  some 
other  activity  to  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Congress.  We  told  them  that 
was  not  at  all  necessary,  that  we  would 
be  glad  to  introduce  their  views  into  the 
Record.  We  were  impressed  with  the 
depth  of  the  feeling  and  the  sincerity  of 
purpose  manifested  by  this  delegation 
with  whom  we  participated  in  a  detailed 
and  fruitful  discussion  on  the  subject. 

In  keeping  with  their  request  and  the 
pledge  made  to  them.  I  am.  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Pell,  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  concern 
which  has  moved  these  artists  and  art 
dealers  and  tiieir  associates  who  so  fer- 
vently feel  that  U.S.  involvement  in  Indo- 
china should  be  terminated.  A  petition 
presented  to  us  eloquently  siunmed  up 
the  feelings  of  the  group — "a  war  so 
senseless  abroad  cannot  help  but  tear  us 
apart  at  home." 

Also.  I  append  two  explanatory  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  press  further  de- 
tailing their  concern  and  a  list  of  those 
who  met  with  Senator  Pell  and  me.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  material 
appear  sis  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  limes] 
Art  World  Seeks  Wats  To  Protest  War 

(By  Grace  Olueck) 
Petitions  are  circulating.  Paintings  are 
coming  off  gallery  walls.  Posters  are  rolUng 
off  the  presses.  The  city's  art  community  la 
mobilizing  for  an  all-out  protest,  aimed  at 
war,  racism  and  oppression. 

Planned  activities  range  from  the  carsylng 
out  of  several  resolutions  passed  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  art  community  Monday  eve- 
ning to  staging  special  exhibitions  by  art 
students,  released  early  from  their  spring 
terms.  Debate  Ls  active  on  how  best  to  get 
protest  points  across. 

One  resolution  at  the  Monday  meeting 
called  for  •  •  •  galleries  Friday  as  a  protest 
gesture.  However,  none  of  the  city's  six  ma- 
jor art  Institutions  has  made  a  decision  to 
close — although  two,  the  Jewish  and  the 
Whitney,  have  had  shows  canceled  by  ex- 
hibiting artists. 

Instead  of  shutting  down,  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  will  open  on  Friday  a  "pro- 
youth"  photographic  exhibition,  "May  2 
through  May  9,  1970,"  concerning  events  In 
Cambodia,  at  Kent  State  and  in  other  areas 
during  that  week.  It  will  present  a  special 
film  program,  which  may  Include  a  recent 
picture  by  the  Japanese  government  on  the 
bombing  of  Hiroshima. 

TRUSTEES  COTTLD  DBCmE 

Acknowledging  "the  difficulty.  Indeed  the 
impossibility,  of  conducting  business  as  usu- 
al." John  Hlghtower.  the  Modern's  director, 
said: 

"Museums  provide  all  of  us  with  a  positive 
form  of  Intensely  human  conununicatlons.  I 
Intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  arts  Insti- 
tutions address  themselves  to  relieving  the 
sense  of  hopelessness  we  aJl  share." 

Museums  that  receive  financial  aid  from 
the  city,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  so  far  have  no  plans  to 
close  either.  A  spokesman  for  August  Heck- 
scber,  administrator  of  recreation  and  oul- 
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tural  affairs,  noted  that  any  request  for  per- 
mission to  close  from  a  museum  board  of 
trustees  would  be  honored. 

The  Whitney  Museum,  which  will  decide 
tomorrow  whether  to  close,  plans  to  give  over 
a  ground  floor  waU  for  the  display  of  peace 
propaganda.  At  the  request  of  Its  staff.  It  Is 
also  displaying  prominently  In  IM  lobby  an 
antiwar  painting  by  Peter  Saul  entitled  "Sai- 
gon." 

A  number  of  museum  staff  members  have 
been  active  in  signing  and  circulating  anti- 
war petitions.  One,  declaring  that  "this  so- 
ciety Is  being  weakened  immeasurably  by  the 
war  In  Indochina,"  will  be  printed  in  news- 
papers as  an  advertisement.  If  enough  mon- 
ey and  signatures  are  collected, 

ONE  CLOSINO  INDETUnTE 

Many  art  gaUerles  in  the  city,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  young  avant-garde  art- 
ists, will  make  the  Friday  closing  gesture. 
Several,  In  fact,  will  close  for  longer  than 
that.  At  the  request  of  all  Its  exhlblOng  art- 
ists, the  Reese  Pallye  Gallery,  93  Prince 
Street,  has  closed  completely  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  with  the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  Its  proprietor. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  Bykert 
Gallery,  24  Kast  Slst  Street,  has  also  closed 
Is  group  show  until  June  1  at  the  request  of 
Its  artists,  Klaus  Kertess,  the  gallery's  direc- 
tor, calls  It  a  self-defeating  gesture. 

"The  activity  of  artists  is  a  positive  one," 
he  notes.  "Art  Is  one  of  the  first  things  re- 
pressed by  a  totalitarian  regime." 

Art  schools  around  the  city  have  plunged 
Into  protest  activity,  too.  Interior  design 
students  at  Pratt  Institute,  for  Instance, 
have  organized  a  movement  called  "Design 
for  Peace."  As  one  of  Its  activities,  the  group 
makes  contact  with  professionals  in  the  field, 
urging  them  to  sign  a  petition  promoting 
the  Hatfleld-McGovern  amendment  to  halt 
funding  of  military  operations  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

And  at  the  Parsons  School  of  E>eslgn,  stu- 
dents voted  to  suspend  classes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  dropped  plans  for  their  annual  ex- 
hibit. Instead,  they  prepared  a  protest  show, 
"My  God!  We  Are  Losing  a  Great  Country." 
that  drew  1,500  visitors.  Now  closed.  It  will 
soon  be  reopened  at  the  New  School,  with 
which  Parsons  Is  affiliated. 

"As  commercial  art  students  they've  been 
studying  propaganda  to  sell  corn  flakes,"  ex- 
plains David  Levy,  the  school's  president. 
"Now  they've  decided  to  use  their  skills  to 
sell  peace." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  6,  1970) 

Aktists  To  WrrHDRAW  Work  at  Bixnnalk 

(By  Grace  Glueck) 

Twenty  artists  of  the  44  selected  so  far  to 
show  Ip  the  American  PavlUon  at  this  year's 
Venice  Blennale  have  withdrawn  their  work 
"as  an^t  of  dissociation  from  United  States 
Government  sponsorship,"  according  to  the 
Emergency  Cultural  Government  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Art  Strike. 

The  committee  hopes  instead  to  exhibit 
at  a  New  York  museum  this  summer.  The 
Blennale  opens  on  June  24. 

In  behalf  of  the  20  artists.  Including  such 
well-known  names  as  Roy  Llchtensteln,  Claes 
Oldenburg.  Robert  Rauschenberg,  Robert 
Morris,  Andy  Warhol  and  Robert  Motherwell, 
the  committee  has  sent  a  telegram  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  international  art  program 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  spon- 
sors United  States  art  programs  abroad. 

The  telegram  says  that  the  artists  "are 
denying  the  use  of  their  art  as  a  cultural 
veneer  to  cover  policies  of  ruthless  aggression 
abroad  and  intolerable  repression  at  home." 

SHOW    wnX    GO    ON 

Officials  of  the  art  program  said  yesterday, 
however,  that  they  planned  to  go  ahead  with 
the  show. 

"I  feel  that  each  artist  should  speak  di- 


rectly for  himself,"  said  Lois  Bingham,  the 
program's  chief.  "We'll  only  consider  a  direct 
request  from  each  Individual  sufficient  rea- 
son for  canceling  loan  agreements."  So  far, 
she  said,  only  Jim  Dine  and  Ron  Kltaj,  both 
of  whom  are  living  In  England,  have  sent  In 
such  requests. 

Miss  Bingham  added  that  a  letter  to  all 
particlpfuits  was  to  go  out  today,  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  Biennale  exhibition,  and 
asking  artists  to  share  their  views  with  her 
individually.  In  response  to  student-artist 
demonstrations  that  almost  shut  the  Blen- 
nale down  In  1968,  the  United  States  exhibi- 
tion has  been  reformulated  this  year  as  an 
"experimental  project." 

Eschewing  the  "star"  system  of  displaying 
paintings  and  sculpture  by  a  few  artists.  It 
will  consist  of  a  graphic  arts  workshop,  plus 
an  exhibition  of  75  to  100  contemporary 
United  States  prints. 

KEEPING    ELEMENTS    DISCRETE 

"The  emphasis  will  be  on  creative  expert- 
mentation  in  a  nonpolltlcal  setting  and  the 
exchange  of  concepts  and  Ideas."  Miss  Bing- 
ham says.  "For  nearly  20  years  the  interna- 
tional program  has  worked  hard  to  separate 
art  from  politics.  I  hate  to  see  It  get  back  Into 
the  political  arena." 

The  Emergency  Cultural  Government  Com- 
mittee, which  lists  as  its  steering  memlsers 
the  artiste  Irving  Petlln,  Frank  Stella  and 
Robert  Morris,  and  the  art  critic  Max  Koz- 
loff.  Is  a  subgroup  of  the  New  York  Artists 
Strike  Against  Racism,  Sexism,  Repression 
and  War. 

The  latter  group,  formed  May  18  after  a 
meeUng  of  more  than  1,000  members  of  the 
New  York  art  community,  called  for  a  gen- 
eral art  strike  on  May  22  that  closed  many 
galleries  and  two  of  the  city's  major  museums. 
In  a  manifesto  it  is  sending  out  to  artists 
across  the  country,  the  emergency  commit- 
tee says  that  It  wlU  "challenge  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  loyalties  of  American  artiste 
In  each  and  every  upcoming  international 
art  even  In  which  Government  sponsorship 
Is  a  criterion  for  participation." 

Asking  for  artiste'  support  of  l«  "general 
princlpje,"  the  manifesto  says  that  the  com- 
mittee Is  determined  "to  end  all  complicity 
with  a  government  whose  politics  we  con- 
sider illegitimate."  It  declares  that  it  seeks 
to  function  as  the  "American  artiste  agency" 
for  organizing  American  participation  in  in- 
ternational art  evente  formerly  sponsored  by 
the  government. 

Members  of  the  group  say  that  on  June 
16  they,  in  conjunction  with  several  repre- 
sentative dealers,  museum  officials  and  critics, 
will  try  to  meet  In  Washington  with  the  Sen- 
ate SubcoDunlttee  on  Cultural  Affairs  to  ask 
for  Ite  support. 

They  will  also  try  to  have  the  work  of  all 
American  artiste  exhibited  In  United  States 
embassies  abroad  recalled. 

"Artiste  can  no  longer  bear  the  onus  of 
showing  with  our  Government,"  Mr.  Petlln 
said  yesterday.  "We'll  carry  out  our  own 
plans  until  this  crisis  ends." 

Henry  T.  Hopkins,  exhibition  chief  for  the 
United  States  Pavilion,  said  that  though 
artiste  had  wlthdravm  from  the  print  exhi- 
bition, the  workshop  program  was  at  the 
moment  "Intact." 

Kir.  Hopkins,  who  Is  director  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Art  Center  Museum,  said  that  for  his 
part  he  had  taken  on  "the  professional  re- 
sponsibilities of  seeing  this  project  through," 
adding:  "In  every  Instance  the  art  program 
has  acted  professionally  and  with  Integrity 
concerning  ite  sympathies  with  dissident  art- 
iste. I  hope  there  Is  room  for  negotiations." 

LIST  or  Anti-Indochina  War  Delegation 
Rauschenberg,  Robert,  painter. 
Morris.  Robert,  sculpture. 
Karp,  Ivan,  dealer. 
CastelU.  Leo.  dealer. 
Petersen.  Robert,  painter. 
Cooper,  Paula,  dealer. 


Neufeld,  Tanya,  artist.  " 

Koppedge.  Arthur,  artist. 
Johnson.  Poppy  (femalej ,  artist. 
Kertess.  Klaus,  dealer. 
Hopps,  Walter,  museunLdlrector. 
O'Daughtery,  Brian.  NEA. 
Jevls,  Caryl,  dealer.  f 

Lichtenstein,  Eloy,  artist.         j 
Berkowltz,  Leon,  artist. 
Greenly.  Colin,  artist.  ', 

Koslow,  Max,  artist.  i 

Petlln,  Irving,  artist.  ' 


A  RATIONAL  CALL  FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Urban  League,  in 
his  keynote  address  to  its  60th  annual 
convention  in  New  York  entitled  "A 
Strategy  for  the  1970's:  Unity,  Coalition. 
Negotiation."  Issued  a  stirring  call  for 
all  Americans  to  work  together  for  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  crime,  and  racism. 
In  his  address,  Mr.  Young  stressed  that 
bisu^ks  must  unite  and  engage  in  a 
strategy  of  negotiation  with  white  so- 
ciety to  confront  injustice.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Yoimg  advocates  a  new  coalition 
with  other  minorities  to  eliminate  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  crime  which 
imprison  Americans  of  all  colors  and 
races.  He  outlines  a  vital  leadership  role 
for  the  prestigious  Urban  League  he  has 
headed  in  such  a  distinguished  way  for 
so  long. 

Also,  Mr.  Young's  approach  for  a 
"Marshall  plan"  for  the  slums  and  ghet- 
tos of  America— originally  conceived  by 
the  Harriman  Commission  and  by  the 
Philip  Randolph  Institute  and  supported 
by  me  and  other  Senators — Is  finally 
brought  to  the  center  stage  by  this 
speech,  is  one  which  is  badly  needed  in 
this  time  of  division  and  strife.  Moderat- 
ing forces  on  all  sides  must  seize  the 
initiative  and  work  out  solutions  which 
will  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  all 
Americans.  I  commend  Mr.  Young's  ad- 
dress to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous cons«it  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:         ^ 

A  Stratect  roRTHE  Seventies:  Unitt.  CoaU- 
Tio^,  Negotiation 
(Address  by  Whitney  M.  Yoiuig,  Jr.) 
There  comes  a  time  In  the  life  of  every 
great  nation  when  It  finds  Itself  at  the  cibss- 
roads — on  one  side,  the  path  of  division,  de- 
cline, and  oblivion;  on  the  other,  the  path 
of  progress,  purpose,  and  decency.  There  Is 
every  Indication  that  thU  nation,  almost  two 
centuries  after  Ito  birth  by  fire.  U  at  that 
crossroads. 

At  every  hand  we  see  chaos  instead  oi 
concern,  drift  instead  of  decision,  and  hate 
inotead  of  hope.  It  may  weU  be  that  we  are 
witnessing  the  exhaustion  of  the  American 
spirit;  the  fuU-scale  retreat  by  a  people 
nurtvirlng  false  dreams  of  siy)eriorlty;  a 
retreat  from  the  responslblUtles  and  deeency 
that  characterize  true  greatness. 

Six  renow^  historians  reoenUy  probed 
the  confusedwplrit  of  our  country  In  a  na- 
tional weekly\one  called  this  "The  Age  of 
Rubbish."  Another  proclaimed  'the  end  of 
the  American  era."  Another  said  we  are  ex- 
periencing "a  massive  breakdown."  Yet  an-- 
other  said  we  suffer  from  "a  case  of  hypo- 
chondria." AU.  Conservative  and  Marxls* 
aUke.  agreed  there  is  a  crisis  of  confidence. 
The  overwhelming  impression  one  gete  from 
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t»>elr  comments  Is  doubt  that  the  qu»Uty  of 
national  leaderalilp  today  Is  adequate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  challengee  faced. 

The  signs,  then,  are  unmistakable  that 
this  unhappy  land,  this  bitterly  polarised 
society,  seems  Incapable  of  Uvlng  up  to  the 
Ideals  and  dreams  that  It  piirportedly  held 
for  so  long. 

A  hateful  war  that  no  one  wants  has  spread 
to  neighboring  lands.  A  pubUc  Inured  to 
"body  counts"  and  "enemy  kills'"  has  found 
that  Its  own  children— at  Kent  State  and 
Jackson— form  a  new  set  of  body  count 
numbers. 

A  ooxmtry  whoee  very  survival  depends 
upon  the  reconstrucUon  of  its  young.  Its 
poor,  and  Its  neglected  non-white  mlnortUes 
seems  only  c«^)able  of  hate  rather  than  love. 
Isolation  rather  than  reclamation,  and  kill- 
ing rather  than  saving. 

Repression  Is  rampant.  Americans — for  the 
first  time  In  decades— now  have  their  own 
"show"  trials.  pollUcal  prisoners,  and  mid- 
night poUce  raids  that  klU  people  in  their 
beds,  people  whose  crime  was  dissent  from 
a  society  that  persecuted  them. 

And  fanning  the  flames  of  repression  have 
been  the  mindless  pseudo-revolutionists  of 
the  left  whoee  Idea  of  changing  society  U  to 
plant  bombe  where  they  might  kill  the  in- 
nocent— and  the  mindless  pseudo-oonserva- 
Uves  of  the  right  whose  Idea  of  standing  up 
for  tbe  democracy  they  are  sworn  to  protect 
is  to  destroy  It  through  division  and  hate. 
Those  super-patriots  who  yeU  "America,  love 
It  or  leave  It"  ought  to  recognize  the  words 
of  the  great  French  philosopher  Albert  Ca- 
mus who  said:  "I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
love  my  country  and  JuaUce  at  the  same 
time." 

This  Is  an  America  that  generously  sup- 
porta  a  giant  welfare  subsidy  program  for 
the  rich  In  the  form  of  unbridled  defense 
spending,  space  programs,  and  supersonic 
planes,  while  refusing  fimds  to  feed  starving 
black  kids  in  Mississippi  or  housing  to  shel- 
ter the  poverty-stricken  of  the  rural  areas 
and  cities. 

It  Is  a  nation  whose  answer  to^adlsturb- 
Ing  tnflaUon  Is  to  create  an  even  m^ce_dftn- 
geKms  recession.  It  tinkers  with  the  eco- 
nomic system  to  arUflclaUy  induce  unem- 
;doyment.  to  bring  bousing  construcUon  to 
a  virtual  end.  and  to  drive  all  hope  from  the 
hearts  of  the  poor.  And  In  so  doing.  It  may 
yet  create  the  Depression  that  will  rob  it 
of  the  wealth  It  tries  so  hard  to  protect. 

Beset  by  the  twin  evils  of  repreeelon  and 
recession.  Wack  people  today  are  fearful  that 
the  limited  gains  of  the  slxUes  are  In  danger. 
We  have  seen  that  in  spite  of  legal  and  legis- 
lative victories,  racism  U  stUl  alive  In  new 
and  different  forms. 

We  know  all  too  well  that  the  cost  of 
liberty  Is  less  than  the  price  of  repression, 
and  that  the  ooet  of  economic  Justice  Is  but 
a  fracaon  of  the  price  of  racial  prlvUege 
and  exploitation. 

It  has  become  more  clear  than  ever,  that 
the  black  man's  fight  for  respect  and  for 
manhood  is  also  a  fight  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  a  bloated,  sick  society,  and  to  bring  it 
back  to  its  senses. 

Our  task  at  this  Conference  will  be  to  de- 
vise the  strategies  that  wUl  ensure  that  the 
cause  of  equality,  for  which  so  much  blood 
and  tears  have  been  shed,  will  triumph  in 
this  land.  In  our  sessions  and  workshops 
we  will  question  the  prevailing  myths  that 
entangle  current  thinking  on  economic  and 
political  problems  afflicting  blacks  and  other 
minorltlee,  and  we  will  continue  to  move 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  debate  to  get 
at  the  roots  of  the  problem  of  bringing, 
power  to  the  powerless. 

I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  this  Conference 
will  come  strategies  for  the  seventies;  the 
framework  for  organlaing  for  results,  results 
that  will  have  an  Inxpact  upon  the  millions 


of  victims  of  racism  and  neglect,  a  neglect 
sometimes  called  "benign"  but  more  ac- 
curately called  "callous." 

The  Urban  League,  at  this  stage  of  its 
history,  has  the  responsibility  to  continue 
in  its  efforts  to  pull  together  America's 
minority  commuhltles  in  order  to  mobilize 
Its  enormous  reservoir  of  talent  and  skills 
to  win  political,  economic,  and  social  vic- 
tories. 

The  Urban  League  is  in  position  to  assert 
such  leadership,  not  only  because  of  its  his- 
toric strengths.  Its  dedicated  staff  of  full- 
time  experts  and  the  devoted  cooperation  of 
its  thousands  of  volun'^rs.  but  also  because 
of  Its  own  experience  with  change;  Its  own 
success  In  developing  a  new  thrust  into  the 
ghettos  of  America. 

For.  in  this  our  sixtieth  year,  the  Urban 
League  has  evolved  far  from  the  limited 
functions  envisioned  by  its  foundersipThe 
social  services  we  once  provided  newcomers 
to  the  clUes  of  the  North  have  had  to  be 
supplemented  and  replaced  by  a  much  more 
comprehensive  organization  of  the  black 
community.  Two  years  ago,  we  organized  our 
New  Thrust  program  to  do  Just  that.  The 
Urban  League  moved  into  the  ghetto — 
physically  and  spiritually — and  is  serving  as 
an  enabling  vehicle  for  a  black  community 
determined  to  win  unity,  dignity,  and  power. 
We  responded  to  that  need.  We  responded 
with  vigor,  and  with  the  realization  that  we 
exist  to  serve  the  community,  to  identify  with 
it.  and  to  provide  the  technical  assistance 
and  know-how  to  enable  the  community  it- 
self to  organize  for  successful  action. 

For  we  believe  that  "Power  to  the  People" 
is  but  an  empty  phrase  unless  the  people  can 
be  provided  with  the  mechanism,  technical 
assistance,  and  opportunities  to  make  that 
power  work  for  them  In  their  own  communi- 
ties, on  their  own  terms,  und^  their  own 
leadership.  And  a  clenched  fist  Is  useless,  if. 
when  forced  open.  It  is  found  to  be  empty 
of  the  resources  of  money.  Intellect,  and  the 
wUl  to  do  the  Job. 

New  Thrust  has  proved  Itself.  In  city  after 
dty.  local  affiliates  have  become  more  rele- 
vant to  the  needs  of  the  ghetto.  In  city  after 
city,  while  continuing  to  keep  vital  channels 
of  communication  with  the  white  community 
open,  we  have  served  as  the  catalyst  that 
brought  blacks  together  to  win  victories. 

The  Urban  League  movement  continues  to 
be  fiexlbile,  relevant,  and  vital.  We  have  suc- 
cessfully shifted  gears  from  treating  the  re- 
sults of  racism  and  poverty  to  mounting  a 
full-scale  attack  on  the  causes  of  xaclsm  and 
poverty.  The  Urban  League  has  taken  on  a 
commitment  to  change  the  Institutions  and 
the  society  that  perpetuates  Injustice. 

And  that  Is  not  a  short-term  commitment. 
The  New  Thrust  activities  that  started  as  a 
laboratory  for  community  change  are  now 
part  and  parcel  of  our  movement.  New  Thrust 
is  no  longer  a  sepeurate  program;  It  Is  strucr 
turally  a  part  of  our  ongoing  operations,  and 
its  spirit  and  thinking  permeate  every  facet 
of  our  movement. 

In  order  to  insure  our  Increased  effective- 
ness, we  have  Implemented  structural 
changes  within  the  National  Office,  beginning 
with  the  addition  of  a  competent  Deputy 
Director,  that  will  Increase  our  accountability 
and  provide  better  planning  and  operating 
procedures.  Our  new  Departments  of  Re- 
search, PeTBonnel  and  Training,  and  our 
strengthened  Washington  Bureau — togethe*^ 
with  a  redefining  of  our  program  planning 
and  operating  procedures — will  make  possi- 
ble more  effective  services  to  our  now-almoet 
100  afllUates. 

The  past  year  also  saw  the  Urban  League 
Initiate  a  broad  coalition  of  groups  to  in- 
fluence what  we  tried  to  make  the  first  ac- 
curate Census  coimt  of  non-white  peoples 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  "Make 
Black  Count"  campaign  was  founded  on  the 
realization  that  by  undercountlng  the  ac- 


tual numbers  of  blacks  and  browns  in  Amer- 
ica, the  government,  in  effect,  was  with- 
holding from  them  the  federal  aid  distributed 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  Black  communities 
across  the  land  were  not  getting  their  fair 
share  of  hospital  and  school  monies,  or  even 
proper  representaUon  in  Congress  and  State 
Legislatures.  The  figures  are  not  all  in  yet, 
but  the  "Make  Black  Count"  staff  will  be 
"riding  herd"  on  the  Census  Bureau  to  in- 
8»ire  that  blacks — for  a  welcome  change — get 
a  fair  coimt. 

But  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  count 
itself  was  the  way  the  campaign  was  able 
to  bring  black  people  together,  making  it 
possible  to  deal  with  the  Census  Bureau 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

The  "Make  Black  Count"  campaign  has 
been  a  unified  effort  of  the  black  community. 
It  has  been  a  coallUon  of  all  representative 
groups — organized  welfare  mothers,  street 
gangs,  church  members,  sororities,  civil  rights 
organizations,  and  others.  The  Urban  League 
was  the  catalyst,  the  enabler,  the  provider 
of  resources  and  technical  assistance.  We 
were  content  to  take  a  back  seat  In  this. 
Our  intent  was  not  to  hog  headlines  or  be 
pictured  on  television.  All  literature,  posters, 
publicity,  etc.,  highlighted  the  coalition,  not 
the  Urban  League.  Our  goal  was  to  bring  the 
community  together  on  a  vital  Issue,  and  to 
set  In  motion  the  national  and  local  coali- 
tions that  will  become  the  basis  for  further 
cooperation  and  xxnity.  Our  experience  in  this 
campaign  convinces  me  that  our  piu-pose  has 
been  successful,  and  we  shall  build  upon  it 
in  the  coming  months. 

We  Joined,  also,  with  others  to  mount 
campaigns  to  protest  the  willful  murders  of 
Black  Panthers  and  black  college  students  by 
our  home-grown  version  of  the  SS,  and  to 
successfully  protest  the  nomination  of  Insen- 
sitive Judges  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  pro- 
tecte  our  liberties  from  the  very  system  of 
racism  they  represent. 

The  Urban  League  Is  active  on  a  broad  se- 
ries of  fronts : 

At  the  request  of  key  Congressional  leaders 
we  are  submitting  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
agenda  for  an  updated  Domestic  Marshall 
Plan  which  we  first  proposed  in  1964  to  do  for 
the  victims  of  American  racism  and  the  poor 
of  all  colors  what  America  so  willingly  did 
for  the  European  victims  of  World  War  II. 
We  have  started  the  National  Urban 
League  Housing  Foundation  to  expand  the 
supply  of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
and  to  give  black  people  a  share  in  the  build- 
ing and  control  of  their  own  housing. 

We  took  a  giant  step  toward  strengthening 
black  colleges  through  the  Black  Executive 
Exchange  Program  that  brings  blacks  who 
have  made  it  in  the  competitive  give-and- 
take  of  the  professions  and  business  to  lec- 
ture and  advise  students  and  faculty  at  black 
institutions  of  higher  education.       ' 

And  we  have  served  the  needs  of  ghetto 
youth  m  a  variety  of  ways.  Including  con- 
sultation and  assistance  for  Youth  Organiza- 
tions United,  the  national  federation  of  over 
200  city  street  gangs  that  is  helping  to  chan- 
nel the  energies  of  these  youngsters  Into  con- 
structive action  on  behalf  of  their  commu- 
nities. 

And,  further  serving  youth,  our  summer 
student  program  brought  100  college  student 
leaders  ^aln  Into  the  ghettos  of  America  in 
a  constructive  program  to  help  organize  the 
black  community,  and  to  place  the  talent  and 
spirit  of  campus  youth  at  the  service  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters. 

We  moved  to  fill  the  nationwide  vacuum 
m  child  care  through  a  Day  Care  Center  Cor- 
poration that  promises  to  fill  a  crying  need 
lor  neighborhood  day  care  centers  operated 
and  controlled  by  the  community. 

Our  new  Consumer  Protection  Program  is 
designed  at  organizing  the  exploited  minority 
community  to  a  new  awareness  of  making  the 
most  effective  use  of  their  scarce  dollars  and 
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ending  the  callous  preying  upon  the  poor 
that  typifies  so  much  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  ghetto. 

The  Urban  League's  pioneering  Street 
Academies  will  come  to  many  more  com- 
munities through  the  establishment  of  an 
Urban  Education  Institute  that  wlU  provide 
the  framework  for  planning  and  consulting 
with  other  Institutions  and  the  community 
in  order  to  duplicate  many  times  over  our 
successes  in  helping  deprived  youngsters  to 
recover  from  the  failures  of  the  heartless  edu- 
cational bureaucracies,  and  go  on  to  higher 
educational  goals. 

Our  Labor  Education  Advancement  Pro- 
gram (LEAP)  Is  responsible  for  the  greatest 
breakthrough  of  black  apprenUces  into  the 
building  trades  In  history,  while  at  the  same 
time  creating  and  supporting  black  contrac- 
tors. .. 

Our  On-the-job  Training  programs  are  the 
most  efficient  in  the  country,  with  the  high- 
est retention  rate  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
trainee.  ^  ,   , 

Other  Urban  League  programs  are  helping 
to  develop  black  businessmen,  bring  new 
opportunities  to  returning  veterans,  and  fam- 
ily planning  and  mental  retardation  services 
to  the  black  community  under  Its  own  con- 
trol for  the  first  time.  And  our  various  Job 
placement  and  training  programs  pumped 
$400  million  of  cool,  green  cash  into  the  black 
community  in  new  and  added  wages  and  sal- 
aries. 

But  we  cannot  be  complacent  about  our 
Euccesses.  accomplished  with  limited  re- 
sources. They  represent  a  challenge  tor  still 
greater  efforts  in  the  future;  a  base  from 
which  we  must  build  the  coalitions  and  tinlty 
without  which  racism  will  remain  supreme, 
and  poverty  will  possess  the  souls  of  the  real 
forgotten  Americans— the  blacks,  the  browns, 
and  the  reds  of  the  rural  and  urban  ghetto. 
This  new  decade  could  bring  promise  of 
a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  the  races. 
Just  as  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  at  a  cross- 
roads, so,  too,  black  people  face  a  new  turn- 
ing point,  a  decisive  strategic  moment  that 
may  put  us  on  a  new  path  to  freedom.  Just 
as  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  nation 
will  choose  the  right  path  to  greatness  there 
must  be  doubts,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
historic  racism  of  America,  that  the  seventies 
will  bring  true  equaUty  for  black  people.  But 
while  we  may  question  the  future,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  mobilize  and  steel  ourselves  for 
e  new  phase  of  struggle. 

Black  Americans  first  pursued  a  strategy 
of  conciliation.  Fresh  from  the  prison  of  slav- 
ery, the  Freedmen  and  their  sons  tried  to 
work  with  whites  and  convince  them  to  act 
with  decency.  Whites  remained  in  basic  con- 
trol of  all  matters  affecting  blacks,  and  the 
strategy  of  conciliation  became,  above  all,  a 
strategy  of  survival  a  strategy  to  squeeze 
short-term  gains  under  adversity. 

Then  there  came  a  strategy  of  organiza- 
tion. Blacks  created  the  institutions  without 
which  there  can  be  no  community  and  no 
progress  In  a  hostile  society.  These  were 
the  years  that  saw  the  birth  of  the  NAACP, 
the  Urban  League,  and  educational,  civil,  re- 
ligious and  business  associations.  The  Insti- 
tutional structure  of  the  black  community 
took  shape,  and.  abandoned  by  white  society, 
blacks  came  together  to  build  strength  for 
the  inevitable  future  confrontation  with  un- 
bridled white  power. 

The  next  phase  was  the  strategy  of  con- 
frontation, in  which  the  institution  of  the 
black  community  staged  a  frontal  assault 
on  the  pillars  of  racism.  This  was  the  era  of 
the  boycott,  the  sit-in,  ride-Ins,  wade-Ins, 
lie-ins  and  all  the  other  disruptive  toctlcs 
that  confronted  Americans  not  with  the 
pliant,  silent  oppressed  blacks  they  wanted, 
but  with  the  proud,  determined  black  men 
and  women  who  insisted  on  equality. 

We  will  be  forever  grateful  for  the  dedi- 
cated, fearless  warriors  of  CORE.  SNOC. 
8CLC,  the  NAACP  and  the  Urban  League  who 


fought  the  evlU  of  racism  on  Its  home 
grounds— in  the  Southern  Black  Belt,  and  In 
the  rigged  courU  and  bigoted  clUea  of  the 

North.  ,...,..♦ 

And.  basically,  thU  strategy  worked.  To  It 
we  owe  the  destruction  of  the  formal,  legal 
structure  of  racism  In  America.  To  It  we  owe 
the  passage  of  laws  and  the  legal  decUlons 
that  provide  a  framework  from  which  we  can 
pursue  the  go«as  of  complete  equaUty.  To  it 
we  owe  the  world-wide  realization  that 
America  is  plagued  by  racUm,  and  our  coun- 
try has  won  not  the  respect,  nor  even  the 
envy,  of  the  world's  peoples,  but  their  pity 
that  so  great  a  nation  can  be  so  Incapable  of 
moraUty  and  action  to  end  poverty  and 
bigotry.  ,      , 

The  suspicions  harbored  by  black  people  of 
this  AdmlnUtration's  Intentions,  suspicions 
that  are  supported  by  many  of  Its  actions, 
have  led  to  intensified  confronUtlons.  Last 
year,  at  our  annual  Conference  In  Washing- 
ton. I  recited  a  long  list  of  administration 
acUons  and  warned  that  black  people  would 
not  stand  for  a  reversion  to  official  attitudes 
and  actions  directed  against  them.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Bishop  Spottswood.  chairman  of 
the  NAACP,  reasserted  the  widespread  black 
disillusionment  with  the  Administration  in  a 
forceful  indictment  that  accurately  reflected 
much  of  the  mood  of  black  people  today. 
This  mood  was  further  reflected  In  the  Gal- 
lup PoU  of  last  week  which  shows  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  black  people  dissatis- 
fied with  the  current  Administration. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  blacks  are  con- 
cerned, the  Administration  faces  a  credibility 
gap  of  enormous  proportions.  But  It  persists 
in  claiming  that  the  record  does  not  Justify 
this  suspicion;  that  progress  Is  being  made, 
and  that  It  does  not  Intend  to  abandon 
blacks  to  the  evil  expedient  of  a  Southern 
strategy  that  tries  to  out-Wallace  Wallace. 

The  record  is  sometimes  muddied.  As  crit- 
ical as  I  have  been  of  Administration  acUons, 
I  do  admit  that  there  are  some  signs  that 
elements  of  this  Administration  are  moving 
forward  to  bring  about  change.  In  recent 
weeks  there  have  been  indications  that  tax- 
exemptions  for  the  S6uth's  private  "Hate 
Academies"  will  be  cut  off;  that  school  de- 
segregation might  be  implemented:  that  the 
government  proposes  to  move  more  strongly 
against  Job  discrimination.  And  there  are  In- 
dications that  agencies  such  as  OBO  and 
HEW  will  channel  new  funds  and  programs 
into  black  organizations  that  have  the  ex- 
pertise and  the  community's  respect  to  do 
the  Job  that  others  failed  to  do. 

All  these  may  be  but  straws  in  the  wind, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  \is  to  f aU  to 
recognize  that  within  every  AdmlnUtration 
there  are  contending  forces.  To  cease  to  fight 
for  our  victories  and  to  faU  to  negotiate  with 
those  in  power  is  to  leave  the  fleld  to  the 
political  Neanderthals  that  so  far  seem  to 
have  dominated  decision-making  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Early  in  his  AdminlstraUon,  the  President 
asked  black  Americans  to  Judge  him  by  hU 
deeds  and  not  his  words.  We  have  done  that— 
and  we  have  been  greatly  disappointed.  Both 
words  and  deeds  have  left  a  bitterness  that 
must  now  be  transcended.  Black  people 
bave— with  Justification— always  Judged 
white  America  with  suspicion  and  disap- 
pointment. Promises  have  rarely  led  to  per- 
formance, and  words  as  well  as  well-meaning 
deeds  have  often  been  traps  to  further  en- 
snare us. 

We  have  been  forced  by  this  Administra- 
tion to  react  with  defensive  measures,  if  not 
actual  confrontation,  and  perhaps  now  a 
new  strategy  would  be  more  fitting.  For 
these  tactics  were  based  on  protest  bom  of 
powerlessneas.  I  believe  that  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  we  do  have  ^ome  power  now — 
power  to  make  America  sit  and  listen,  and  to 
negotiate  with  us  as  equal  partners.  America 
can  no  longer  afford  to  Ignore  Its  awakened 
black  masses.  And  no  Administration — un- 


less it  is  willing  to  iM-eside  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  democracy,  can  afford  to 
refuse  the  Just  demands  of  its  neglected 
minorities. 

While  we  would  hope  that  the  nation's 
leadership  would  exercise  the  kind  of  deter- 
mined, crusading  sense  of  mission  that  is 
the  hallmark  of  great  leadership,  it  Is  a  fact 
of  life  that  there  is  developing  a  national 
stand-off  between  those  of  us  who  are  fight- 
ing for  JusUce  and  those  who  want  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo. 

This  is  an  Impasse  that  leads  nowhere, 
unless  it  be  to  further  polarization,  further 
divUlon.  further  bitterness.  White  society  has 
shown  that  It  lacks  the  courage  and  the 
imagmatlon  to  break  this  Impasse  by  moving 
constructively.  It  is  up  to  the  black  commu- 
nity to  show  the  way. 

Our  cause  U  Just.  But  white  America  still 
possesses  the  power.  We  must  forge  the  un- 
ion of  Justice  with  power.  In  the  words  of 
Pascal:  "Justice  and  power  must  be  brought 
together,  so  that  whatever  is  Jxist  may  be 
powerful,  and  whatever  is  powerful  may  be 
Just." 

I  propose  that  the  Just  and  the  powerful 
deal  with  each  other  as  equals  in  a  strategy 
of  negotiation. 

White  society  has  the  trappings  of  power- 
Its  police,  its  army.  Its  law.  But  blacks  have 
demonstrated  effectively  that  unless  our  Just 
demands  are  dealt  with,  these  trappings  of 
power  only  make  a  society  muscle-bound; 
orUy  drive  It  Into  displays  of  raw,  naked 
power,  displays  that  solve  nothing  and  tear 
apart  everything. 

The  two  Americas — black  and  white — need 
each  other.  Let  us  break  the  rigid  confines  of 
charges  and  countercharges,  protest  nnd  ne- 
glect. Let  us  negotiate  our  way  out  of  the 
impasse  that  threatens  to  split  the  country 
apart. 

By  all  means,  we  must  continue  to  con- 
front injustice.  A  strategy  of  negotiation 
does  not  imply  weakness:  on  the  contrary, 
it  implies  strength — the  strength  a  tmifled 
black  community  can  demonstrate.  In  the 
words  of  John  P.  Kennedy:  "Let  us  never  ne- 
gotiate out  of  fear:  but  let  us  never  fear 
to  negotiate."  Such  a  strategy  demands  from 
white  America  that  It  face  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  a  situation  in  which  black  young  men 
are  sent  thousands  of  miles  from  home  to 
fight  and  die  for  a  cause  labeled  democracy, 
■srhlle  democracy  is  denied  them  in  the  swol- 
len ghettos  of  New  York  find  in  the  sullen 
farmlands  of  Mississippi. 

It  demands  from  white  America  that  it  im- 
plement a  massive  Domestic  Marshall  Plan 
that  will  rescue  all  Americans  from  poverty 
and  disease. 

And  above  all.  It  demands  from  white 
America  that  it  demonstrate  the  will,  the 
honesty,  and  the  sincerity  to  face  its  black 
brothers  on  equal  terms,  as  peers  in  a  Joint 
effort  to  rid  the  nation  of  the  cancer  of  ra- 
cism. 

A  strategy  of  negotiation  demands  from 
black  America  the  power  zo  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  strength.  I  believe  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  power.  In  one  sense,  we  have 
amply  demonstrated  a  power  to  disrupt.  In 
another  sense,  we  have  demonstrated, 
through  the  election  of  black  mayors  and 
legislators,  political  sUength,  and  through 
the  relentless  accomplishment  of  our  people 
against  great  odds,  a  changing  economic  and 
educational  strength.  We  nave  made  the  most 
of  the  limited  opportunities  available  to  the 
point  where  we  have  the  pride,  the  strength, 
and  the  accomplishments  which  should  com- 
pel white  leadership  to  sit  down  with  us  as 
eqiials.  y^> 

A  strategy  of  n^f  lation  demands  of  black 
leaderslilp  a  sense  of  unity  and  purpose,  with- 
out which  we  will  be  subject  to  the  old  di- 
vide-and-conquer  tactics  oppressors  have  al- 
wavs  used.  It  wUl  demand  c*  us  a  discipline 
and  a  willingness  to  rise  a.sfive  differences 
of  doctrine  and  personality  for  the  greater 
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w    Kood  of   all   black  people.  We   must    more 

V  than  ever.  Impose  upon  ourselves  and  our 

Organizations  a  community  of  spirit  and  a 

^■*ilernal  bond  that  will  enable  tis  to  better 

Negotiate  from  a  base  of  strength  and  unity. 

Because  we  believe  so  strongly  In  the  need 

for  a  unined  black  conununlty  to  negotiate 

from  a  position  of  strength,  we  here  and  now 

issue  a  Can  to  Black  Leadership  to  meet  and 

to  discuss  an  agenda  for  change. 

We  want  to  arrive  at  a  broad  consensus 
of  positions  that  can  be  negotiated  with 
white  America.  ' 

We  call  for  a  meeting  of  blacks  that  in- 
cludes all  points  of  view  from  all  shades  of 
the  spectrum  of  opinion. 

We  would  like  to  cooperate  with  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  all  persuasions.  We  seek 
peaceful  dialogue,  not  only  with  those  whose 
opinions  we  share,  but  with  all  representa- 
tive elemenu  of  the  black  community. 

In  unity  there  Is  strength,  and  we  seek 
to  help  to  bring  about  a  unified  black  posl- 
Uon  with  which  White  Society  can  be  con- 
fronted and  with  which  It  must  negotiate. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  such  unity, 
because  there  are  those  whose  experiences 
have  led  them  to  despair  of  White  America 
ever  acting  in'a  decent  way.  But  I  have  con- 
fidence that  black  people  will  muster  the 
coiu-age  and  the  strength  to  make  one  last 
effort  based  on  our  common  sufferings,  to 
stand'  united  against  the  system  that  op- 
presses \is. 

And  for  America,  ttds  may  be  the  last  op- 
Dortunltv  she  has  to  deal  with  black  Ameri- 
cans and  to  negotiate  with  leaders  respon- 
sible to  their  people,  before  the  terrifying 
prospect  of  Internal  strife,  armed  suppression 
and  needless  destruction  descend  fully  upon 

us  all. 

Black  unity  Is  essential  tor  black  progress. 
This  la  no  time  for  divisions.  This  Is  no  time 
for  us  to  mimic  the  polarization  of  white 
society.  Only  by  unified  action  can  we  break 
the  bonds  that  chain  us.  Only  by  unified 
action  can  we  force  America  to  become  moral. 
Onlv  by  unified  action  can  we  lorge  the 
'      '  •  •    -*-— '  promise 


^t  through 

mlsiinder- 

dnorltles  to 


alliances    across    racial    lines 
progress. 

And  only  through  unity  can 
the   undergrowth   of  myth   an 
standing  and  unite  with  other> 
forge  a  new  coalition  for  a  better  tomorrow 
I  know  that  blacks  have  often  been  sus- 
picious of  such  alliances.  We  have  become 
contemptuous  of  an  America  that  has  "dis- 
covered" its  problems  so  recently,  although 
we  have   struggled   with   them   for  so  long. 
We  sense  that  other  causes  have  higher  prior- 
ity than  our  own— that  the  motive*  of  others 
are  not  always  tfye  same  as  ours,  and  that 
our  suffering  Is  so  much  more  intense,  and 
has  been  so  prolonged. 

But  we  must  not  let  ourselves  become 
imprisoned  by  concepts  of  race  that  Ignore 
the  other  causes  of  our  misery.  As  W.  E.  B. 
DuBols  pointed  out.  "Back  of  the  problem 
of  race  and  color  Ues  a  greater  problem  which 
both  obscures  and  Implements  it:  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  so  many  civilized  persona  are 
willing  to  live  in  comfort  even  if  the  price 
of  this  U  poverty.  Ignorance,  and  disease  of 
the  majority  of  their  fellow-men." 

The  economic  and  power  dimensions  of 
the  problems  facing  us  can  be  met  through 
alliances  with  others  in  this  twisted  society 
who  are  hurting,  too. 

The  problems  of  poverty  are  not  black 
alone.  There  is  hunger  In  the  tenements  and 
shacks  of  whites  and  browns  and  reds  as 
well.  There  Is  misery  In  Appalachian  ghost- 
towns,  in  the  barrios  of  the  West.  In  migrant 
labor  camps,  and  in  Indian  reservations.  And 
there  Is  misery  here  in  New  York's  Harlem. 
Soutli  Bronx,  and  Bedford  Stuyvesant. 

America  has  grown  fat  and  heavy  with  the 
sweat  and  labor  of  all  minorities  now  she 
must  grow  proud  and  strong  through  an  alli- 
ance based  on  our  realism  and  sense  of  pur- 
poM.  There  Is  at  hand  the  raw  material  for 


building  the  strong  alliance  for  social  Jus- 
tice that  is  essential  if  America  is  to  be 
saved— and  we  must  save  her  if  we  are  not 
all  to  go  down  the  drain.  While  it  is  an 
historic  fact  that  we  came  here  on  different 
ships.  It  is  imperative  that  we  realize  that 
we're  in  the  same  boat  now. 

Coalitions  for  action  can  be  formed  witn 
those  whose  frustrations  may  be»  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  minorities  and  the 
noor  White  workers  are  hurting  economi- 
cally—Just as  we  are.  The  top  five  percent 
of  the  population  makes  twenty  percent  of 
the  income:  the  bottom  twenty  Pe'cent  makes 
only  five  percent  of  the  income,  ^d  that 
hasn't  changed  despite  the  New  Deal,  the 
Fair  Deal,  and  all  the  other  efforts  at  reform 
in  the  past.  The  white  working  class  must  be 
helped  to  understand  that  they,  too,  are  dying 
in  Vietnam:  they.  too.  are  hurting  from  the 
recession:  and  that  they,  too.  are  Plag^ed 
by  many  of  the  problems  that  plague  black 

*^he  white  working  class  can  also  unite 
with  us  to  combat  crime.  For  all  the  talk 
of  crime  in  the  streets.  It  Is  the  black  com- 
munity that  suffers  disproportionately  from 
crime  If  you  are  black,  the  chances  that 
you  will  be  robbed  are  triple  those  U  you 
are  white:  the  chances  you'll  know  burglary 
and  car  theft  are  almost  do»^ble.  If  you  make 
less  than  M.OOO  your  chances  of  being  roboea 
are  five  times  higher  than  if  your  »ncomels 
over  •lO  000;  your  chances  o«  being  rapeo 
are  four  times  as  high:  and  your  chance  of 
being  burglarized,  double.  Blacks  and  whites 
can  Join  together  to  comba*  the  fear  that 
grips  both  our  communiUes. 

Moreover,  the  deep  frustrations  caused  by 
the  expanding  war:  the  horror  of  the  Jack- 
son and  Kent  State  kUllngs:  the  grov?lng 
unemployment  and  recession:  the  stock  mar- 
ket's steep  decUne:  and  the  diasatUfactlon 
with  the  rampant  materialism  that  poisons 
the  environment  have  convinced  millions  of 
Americans  that  you  cannot  tolerate  injustice 
to  the  few  without  encouraging  the  erosion 
of  Justice  for  the  many.  Affluent  Americans 
are  beginning  to  see  these  connections,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  Usten  to  their  children, 
who  are  not  only  concerned  with  the  pov- 
erty of  the  ghetto,  but  also  are  angry  at  the 
poverty  of  the  spirit  that  afflicts  their  elders. 
I  believe  that  the  time  is  now  for  broad 
coaUtions. 

I  beUeve  that  the  many  dUparate  and  con- 
tending forces  in  our  society  today,  the  di- 
verse people  and  groups  trying  to  change 
some  small  corner  of  American  Ufe.  can  be 
brought  to  see  how  racism  and  mindless 
materialism  -work  hand-in-hand  to  turn  the 
American  dream  into  a  nightmare. 

And  I  believe  that— whether  because  they 
pursue  their  own  self-interest  or  because 
they  move  their  idealism  to  a  higher,  mwe 
realistic  plane— a  new  coalition  can  be  forged 
that  will  once  more  return  America  to  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  a  will  to  Justice. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  black 
people  must  unite,  must  create  coalitions  In 
order  to  negotiate  a  peace  that  will  settle  the 
issues  that  divide  the  country  and,  by  so 
doing,  bring  us  together. 

The  proud  black  spirit  of  today  seeks  Jus- 
tice and  decency.  It  seeks  to  move  beyond 
racism  to  a  new  era  of  progress  and  recon- 
clllaUon.  It  seeks  power  not  for  Its  own 
sake,  but  In  order  to  use  It  vrtsely  and  to 
prevent  Its  misuse  by  racism.  It  seeks  peace 
with  honor.  Justice  with  respect.  It  seeks  a 
newer  world,  and  a  better  tomorrow. 
"And  for  that  tomorrow, 
Ood,  give  us'men. 

Men  who  are  proud  of  their  Godliness, 
Yet  humble  In  their  humanity; 
Men   who   know   themselves,   but   who   In 

knowing  themselves 
Do  not  lgn<M«  others; 
Men  who  are  conscious  of  others,  not  only 

of  what 
They  can  deri\e  from  them,  but  also  give 
to  them; 


God  give  us  men,  ^  ^  ,. 

Men     like     Abraham     Lincoln,     Predertck 

Douglass,  ^ 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John  Brown      * 
Who  would  not  stop  at  the  chet^>  art  of 

espousing  causes. 
But    who    championed    men    among    th« 

anonymous  mass  of  men; 
Men  like  these  whose  piety 
Lay   not   only    in   credal    affirmation,   but 

rather  in  the  Confirmation  of  their 

deeds. 
To  this  end. 
We  need  Thy  help. 
And  with  Thy  help  we  may  yet,  all  of  us. 

become  men; 
All  of  \is  brothers. 
All  of  us  Thy  children; 
All  of  us  truly  human." 


>  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absenbe  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LONG  MEMORIES 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  "Mem- 
ory," said  Freud,  "is  selective."  We  tend 
to  repress  unpleasant  facts  and  think  of 
only  the  good. 

Some  things,  however,  can  never  be 
forgotten,  no  matter  how  horrible  they 
are  to  contemplate.  One  of  these  is  the 
fate  of  our  servicemen  held  captive  by 
Hanoi. 

We  know  they  are  suffering  terrible 

deprivations. 

We  know  they  are  tortured. 

We  know  they  are  kept  incommunicado 
from  their  families  and  friends. 

These  facts  are  unpleasant  to  think 
about.  All  Americans  recoil  at  the  treat- 
ment of  our  men  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. If  Hanoi  believes,  however,  that 
we  will  forget  these  men  merely  because 
we  are  revolted  by  their  condition,  they 
are  sadly  mistaken. 

Oiu-  concern  for  their  welfare  wiU  not 
diminish  until  their  release.  We  will  not 
allow  our  memories  to  become  clouded 
by  "pleasant  thoughts"  until  the  barbaric 
treatment  of  our  men  has  ended. 
Freud  was  wrong. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
A  


MIGRATORY  FARMWORKERS 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  August  4,  1970.  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  H  Jl.  14705,  the  unemployment 
compensation  bill,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  50  to  19  and  cleared  for  the 
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President,  I  spoke  in  support  of  the  action 
of  the  conference  committee  in  deleting 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  to 
cover  certain  agricultural  workers — in- 
cluding migratory  workers — under  the 
bill.  I  also  mentioned  at  that  time  the 
fact  that  the  two  documentary  films  that 
have  been  made  In  Florida  on  the  living 
conditions  of  the  migratory  farmworkers 
were  grossly  imf  air  and  not  typical  of  the 
general  situation  in  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  true  that  additional 
work  must  be  done  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  migratory  farmworkers  in 
Florida^  Unfortunately,  In  depicting  the 
living  conditions  of  migratory  workers, 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  show  the  good 
efforts  in  Florida  that  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  better  housing,  hospitalization, 
child  care  and  education,  along  with 
much  more  adequate  wages.  Neither  is 
the  fact  made  clear  that  the  migratory 
farmworkers  must  receive  the  minimum 
wage  as  provided  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  that  In  many  cases 
they  receive  substantially  higher  pay 
either  on  a  daily  or  piece  rate  basis. 
•  Mr.  President,  to  emphasize  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  to  unfairly 
slant  the  story  of  the  migratory  farm- 
workers, which  has  been  done  through- 
out the  television  and  news  media,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  article 
written  by  Margaret  Shaleuly.  entitled 
"Migrant  Tour  'Carried  Hate' "  appear- 
ing in  the  August  5.  1970,  issue  of  Today, 
a  daily  newspaper,  published  in  Cocfoa. 
Fla..  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
_  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

3  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

^  as  follows : 

\  Migrant  Touk  "Caiuued  Hatx" 

(By  Margaret  Shaleuly) 

A  Cocoa  High  School  dean  blasted  Bre- 
vard Junior  College  students  Tuesday  night 
for  "carrying  hate  Instead  of  encouragement" 
to  fruit  pickers. 

Ruth  Anderson,  dean  of  women  at  the 
new  Cocoa  High  School,  was  the  only  com- 
munity representative  on  a  two-day,  BJCr 
sponsored  tour  of  living  quarters  for  fruit 
pickers  In  Frostproof  and  Avon  Park  last 
weekend. 

Miss  Anderson,  a  Brevard  teticher  for  10 
years,  said  the  delegation  of  five  students 
and  two  professors  "was  more  Interested  in 
furthering  its  own  goal — which  I  haven't 
yet  identified — Instead  of  the  human  good." 

She  attacked  their  attempts  to  manage 
news  coverage,  the  manner  of  questioning 
and  the  purpose  of  the  trip. 

Students  limited  their  visits  to  groves  be- 
longing to  Minute  Maid — a  subsidiary  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Food  Products  Division. 

Students  were  Leonard  Smith,  student 
government  association  president;  Rick  Mc- 
Devltt,  Jim  King,  G\iy  Tewksbury  and  Nor- 
man McDonald. 

Black  Student  Council  leader  Nat  Sanders 
and  math  teacher  Jerome  Cardell  were  the 
professors  accompanying  the  students. 

Smith  said  the  group  spent  $200  funded 
from  the  school. 

News  media  were  verbally  assaulted  by 
the  delegation  trying  to  Influence  coverage. 
Miss  Anderson  said. 

"I  heard  a  reporter  called  an  obscenity,  a 
hypocrite,  and  attacked  with  statements 
such  as  'I  dare  you  to  print  this.' 

"A  reporter  was  riding  In  my  car  and  we 
were  having  a  discussion  about  the  condi- 
tions seen  with  two  of  the  students.  We  dis- 
agreed, but  It  was  a  calm,  peaceful  discus- 
sion. 


"At  the  next  gas  stop,  the  first  students 
were  replaced  with  McDevitt  and  Sanders 
who  forcefuly  shouted  their  arguments." 
Miss  Anderson  said. 

Miss  Anderson  said  she  was  taking  a  pic- 
ture of  a  house  In  Alpine  Quarters  and  "a 
student  told  me  not  to  Include  a  late  model 
car — that  would  be  damaging." 

"They  didn't  ask.  They  demanded. 

"I  J«ist  can't  beUeve  BJC  contributed  to 
finance  this  trip."  said  Miss  Anderson  who 
paid  her  own  way. 

"I  heard  students  say  things  like  'capital- 
istic pigs.'  referring  to  the  Coca-Cola  offi- 
cials— 'capitalism  has  got  to  go — socialism  la 
In.'  " 

Group  members,  she  said,  had  a  precon- 
ceived idea  of  what  they  wanted  to  find. 

The  two  places  visited  had  only  year-round 
resident  pickers  who  lived  In  free  housing. 
Migrant  workers  bad  moved  on  to  other 
fields. 

Lemon  picking  was  to  have  started  Monday. 

"In  two  hours,  we  rushed  into  the  lives  of 
these  people  and  tried  to  convince  them  they 
were  destitute  and  enslaved,"  she  said  de- 
scribing the  visit  to  Mazcy  Quaiters  in  Frost- 
proof. 

Students  promised  "the  big  corporation 
which  makes  $12^  million  a  year"  would 
change  conditions  soon. 

"Some  of  the  people  were  afraid  a  change 
might  come — officials  would  tear  down  the 
free  housing  and  they  would  have  to  find 
their  own  housing  in  town." 

Students  failed  to  visit  other  areas — where 
the  transients  were  housed  or  where  pickers 
lived  in  rented  housing. 

Behind  the  Maxcy  Quarters  the  group  saw 
"ratty  traUers,  but  they  were  unoccupied 
and  we  didn't  Know  if  they  were  ever  oc- 
cupied." 

"I  did  notice  that  If  a  person  was  black 
and  did  not  feel  he  was  completely  dis- 
enchanted with  life  and  Coca-Cola,  he  was 
called  a  'Tom'  by  the  group,"  Miss  Anderson 
said. 

"And  a  white  person  was  a  redneck." 

Several  times  people  asked,  "What's  with 
Coca-Cola — there  are  worse  conditions  In 
other  groves,"  she  said. 

"They  dldnt  have  to  use  school  money, 
spend  two  dajrs  and  travel  150  miles  to  find 
houses  without  plumbing  and  unpaved 
streets.  They  could  look  in  their  own  back- 
yard and  see  worse  conditions." 

Students  "overlooked  some  of  the  people 
had  pride  in  being  good  pickers  or  had 
planted  flowers  and  gardens  around  their 
houses. 

"I  went  Into  one  house  which  was  filthy. 
And  another  which  was  Immaculate." 

Leading  questions  were  asked,  she  said. 

"Instead  of  Just  asking,  'What's  it  like  to 
be  a  picker?',  group  members  asked,  'Do  you 
feel  you've  been  forced  to  live  below  human 
dignity?' 

"A  girl  with  two  years  of  college  started 
to  answer  the  question  and  she  was  told  to 
either  say  'yes  or  no." 

"I  couldn't  help  but  wonder  what  the  pick- 
ers thought  these  young  people  could  do  for 
them — ^the  pickers  were  neater,  better  dressed 
and  more  polite."  she  said. 

Smith,  Sanders  and  McDevitt  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  I  believe  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  delegation  of  students  and  one  or 
more  teachers  conducted  the  sponsored 
tour  to  view  migratory  farm  workers' 
living  conditions  is  typical  of  tfte  ap- 
proach and  desired  effect  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  two  documentary  films 
wished  to  depict,  rather  than  to  show  the 
true  picture  and  the  sincere  and  success- 
ful efforts  which  have  been  made  to  Im- 


prove the  living  and  working  conditions 
of  the  migrants. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this^  point  an  editorial  response  tele- 
vised over  Station  WJXT,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  on  July  31  and  August  1.  1970.  I 
ask  that  this  editorial  response  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  as  it  shows  clearly 
that  WJXT.  after  presenting  editorials, 
provides  time  for  contrasting  views  as 
expressed  In  this  case  by  Mr.  Al  Also- 
brook,  Information  officer  of  the  Flor- 
ida Farm  Bureau. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
response  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

EnrroRiAi.  Resfonsk 

NrwsMAN.  In  order  to  provide  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  public  Issues,  WJXT  presents 
views  contrasting  with  those  expressed  In  our 
editorials.  Responding  to  a  recent  WJXT 
EWtortal,  here  is  Al  Alsobrook,  information 
director  of  the  Florida  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 

Mr.  AuBOBROOK.  NBC,  in  its  so-called  white 
paper  on  migrant  labor  in  Florida,  says  that 
Florida  has  about  200,000  migrant  workers 
and  implied  that  all  of  them  live  in  appalling 
misery,  poverty  and  neglect.  WJXT  in  an 
editorial  tended  to  agree.  What  are  the  facte? 

At  the  peak  of  the  harvest  season  there  are 
no  more  than  100,000  farm  workers  in  Florida 
and  of  these  roughly  30.000  can  be  truly 
classlfled  as  migrant.  Admittedly  some  Flor- 
ida farm  workers,  and  they  are  in  the  great 
minority,  are  poor  and  ill-housed.  But  it  is 
iinfalr  to  condemn  the  agricultural  program 
of  an  entire  state  by  suggesting  the  worst 
elements  represent  average  conditions.  That's 
about  as  fair  as  holding  up  the  slum  condi- 
tions of  Jacksonville  to  nation-wide  viev^,  im- 
plying that  such  conditions  represent  the 
Bold  New  City  of  the  South. 

There's  every  good  reason  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  news  media  to  attack  those  areas 
in  which  the  migrant  or  anyone  else  is  a 
hapless  target  for  abuse.  To  film,  as  NBC  did, 
a  part-time  construction  worker  who  has 
lived  in  the  same  area  of  Florida  nearly  all 
of  Mb  life  and  to  imply  to  the  nation  that 
this  man  is  an  example  of  a  migrant  worker 
in  Florida  Is  more  than  unfair  and  borders 
on  the  dishonest.  We  are  distressed  that  any 
representative  of  the  news  media  would  draw 
such  an  unbalanced,  untrue  picture. 

It  Is  shocking  and  Indefensible  to  have  peo- 
ple living'  in  shacks  and  roach-infested 
houses,  whether  they  be  on  Florida  Avenue 
in  Jacksonville  or  UJS.  27  in  South  Florida. 
It  is  also  shocking  that  a  major  television 
documentary  would  claim  that  no  progress 
has  been  made  when  In  fact  more  than  $61 
million  has  been  spent  on  farm  labor  hous- 
ing over  the  past  10  years  and  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars  Is  spent  annually  on  health  pro- 
grams for  Florida  farm  workers  and  their 
families. 

Yes,  there  is  poverty  In  all  of  Florida,  but 
thankfully  It  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  nile.  Would  that  the  non-farm  poor  In 
the  metropolitan  areas  received  as  much 
journalistic  attention  and  could  make  as 
much  progress  as  their  counterparts  down 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
no  fault  In  the  presentation  of  the  bad 
side  of  the  migratory  picture  so  long  as 
it  is  truthfully  told  as  not  tj^ical  of  the 
whole  picture  and  so  long  as  the  success- 
ful efforts  being  made  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  many  and  I  be- 
lieve most  migratory  farmworkers  live  in 
Florida  are  also  expressed  in  order  that 
the  public  may  obtain  a  true  and  un- 
biased picture  of  the  whole  situation. 
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unfortunately,  this  ha^  not  been  the 
case  in  the  instance  of  the  two  docu- 
mentories  on  the  subject. 

liTmiT^SION  OP  PERIOD  FOR 
^^?SsACTION  OP  ROUTINE  BUSI- 

NESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  not- 

J^S^tanding  that  ^^  ^'^l^l'S' v^ 
expire  in  a  few  minutes,  at  12.30  pjn. 
SdSr.  the  period  for  the  trar^action  ^ 
rouUne  business  be  extended^  with 
Itotements  made  therein  limited  to  3 
SS:  upon  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  unnnished  business  be  laid  before  the 

^•?S?PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
nbiection    it  is  so  ordered. 

iS  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
^e  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 
The    assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 

rf>eded  to  call  the  roll.  ,„^ , 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  ^r^^}' 
dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
orter  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 
^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
DOLE).  Without  obJecUon.  it  Is  ap  or- 
dered. " 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 
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A  DISTURBING  ACCOUNT  OF 
CONDITIONS  IN  GREECE 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
former  director  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corp..  Sir  Hugh  Greene,  has  writ- 

SJ'^^rce^tive  and  P^of^^-f  ^ 'g^^S^e" 
inn  account  of  the  conditions  in  Greece. 
^  article  was  published  in  the  Ixjndon 
Sunday  Telegraph  of  August  2.  1970^ 

It  is  embarrassing  to  find  our  country 
supporting  actively,  with  large  amojmts 
of  material  and  money  such  an  antid^- 

-Bcratic,  oppressive  regime  as  that  now 
imnosed  upon  the  people  of  Greece. 
^^^e  Members  of  this  body  have 
sought  to  restrict  our  assistance  until  the 
?^e  modified  its  tyranny,  but  each 
Se  a  slim  majority  has  supported  the 
colonels.  It  raises  serious  questions  about 
our  sense  of  perspective  and  our  Judg- 
ment in  selecting  our  allies  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 

'  cle  by  Sir  Hugh  Greene  b:  printed  In  the 

^ThCTe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor^. 
as  follows: 

OBZtfc  piCTATOm  DBOPS  THE  MASK 

(By  sir  Hugh  Greene) 
in  an  exclusive  Interview  (tbe  first  ac- 
cording to  his  entourage.  «hat  he  has  Kra°t«J 
^a  year  or  more)  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece:  Mr.  George  Papadopoulos.  gave  no- 
-.ttce  in  eflect  that  he  sees  no  end  at  any 
-Ume  in  the  near  future  to  hU  tenure  of 
absolute  power. 

He  abandoned  tbe  phrases  he  has  previ- 
ously used,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
mAmerlca^r  about  a  timetable  however 
ermdual  for  the  restoration  of  parliamentary 
Semocr^y.  and  he  Justlfled  the  "^ontlnua- 
Uon  of  martial  law  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
Greek  people  under  the  control  of  his  regime. 
Mr    Papadopoulo«  la  not  noted   for   the 


etarlty  with  which  he  uses  the  Greek  Ian- 
euaae  But  no  other  Interpretation  can  be 
pu-Ton  what  he  said  to  me.  In  other  words, 
the  dictator  was  dropping  the  mask. 

I  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
who  is  full  of  self-confidence  after  more 
than  three  year^  of  absolute  power  and 
who  no  longer  considers  It  necessary  to 
maintain  some  of  hU  previous  pretenses.  He 
Is  I  would  judge,  a  man  who  Is  emerging 
fri>m  the  chrysalis  stage  of  the  consummate 
conspirator  he  used  to  be  Into  an  absolute 
ruler  fanatically  convinced  of  the  blessing 
and  protection  of  God  as  weU  as  of  the 
tanks  of  his  army  and  the  massive  security 
aoDaratus  of  his  police  state. 

one  sign  of  this  new  self-confidence  was 
that  I  was  not  asked  for  my  questions  In 
advance  in  accordance  with  what  I  gathered 
had  been  his  previous  practice  (I  should  not 
have  agreed  If  I  had  been)  and  that  we 
were  ^one  apart  from  an  Interpreter.  We 
talked  for  exactly  an  hour  on  a  day  when 
he  had  taken  over  the  Foreign  Office  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Mr.  Plplnells.  and  was  also, 
no  doubt,  concerned  about  the  situation  cre- 
ated at  Athens  Airport  by  the  Paleetlnlan 

I  was  talking  not  only  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Greece  but  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Ministry  to  the  Prime  Minister  (responsible 
^onT  other  things  for  the  Civil  Service, 
the  intelligence  Service.  Press  "»*  tofor- 
matlon.  athletics  and  archaeology) .  the  Min- 
ister of  Defence  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
He  had  just  that  morning  divested  himself 
of  hlB  duUes  as  Minister  of  EduceUon^But 
the  concentration  of  power  remained  a 
formidable  one  by  any  standards. 

0AI4CKR  raOM  COMMITNIST  ACTIVITT 

Mr  Papadopoulos  Is  a  small  man  with 
receding  black  hair,  a  «''n«''»^'*A°?"'*^y  ~^ 
plexlon  and  a  military  moustache  ^^^ 
expressionless  eyes  which  do  not  change 
When  he  smiles.  But  he  Is  not  ^^hout  con- 
slderable  charm.  Whatever  °^l«^y  ^^^"^^l 
his  methods,  his  enemies  have  certainly 
tended  to  underestimate  hU  capacities. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  sUll  regarded  his 
r^Klrne  as  a  provisional  one  and  the  answer 
I  got  was  anything  but  categorical.  It  wm 
his  Governments  ultUnate  objective,  hf*^- 
to  provide  tbe  nation  with  t^ose  conmUons 
that  were  essenUal  lor  ^be  function  of  the 
State  within  the  framework  of  the  Constl- 
tutlor  of  1968.  In  that  sense  the  present 
form  of  government  was  provisional. 

I  ask  whether  he  had  a  firm  timetable 
in  mind  for  an  evolution  toward  a  parUa- 
meniary  form  of  government.  So  far  as  the 
TucSeJve  stages  which  had  to  be  JoU^wed 
said  Mr  Papadopoulos.  he  did.  But  as  re 
eards  the  definite  time  to  be  allotted  to  each 
STtbose  suges.  the  Government  could  not 
possibly  malntiln  a  fixed  time  "schedule. 

™»  means.  I  am  sure,  that  the  hope  of 
elecUons  In  1971.  previously  encouraged  by 
Mr    Papadopoulos   for   the  sake   of   foreign 

cLe  a  completely  unrealUtlc  hope  based  on 
wishful  thinking.  No  dictator  commits  sui- 
cide while  his  power  is  s«ll  unchallenged. 

In  a  disquisition  which  followed  Mr. 
Papadopoulos  made  the  interesting  admis- 
sion that  m  the  years  before  his  seizure  o^ 
power  democracy  In  Greece  bad  not  been  m 
danger  of  being  overthrown  through  the 
Sirect  activities  of  Communism.  That  U  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  coming  from  him  It  was 
at  least  a  change  of  emphasis. 

ABSSNCZ   OF  PABTT    BASIS    18   A   WXAKNKSS 

I  asked  him  whether  he  saw  himself  at 
any  tUne  m  the  future  emerging  as  the 
^^er^  a  poliUcal  party  and  AgbU^*^^ 
election  hlmseU.  He  replied  that  he  hoped  it 
wS  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  contmue 
to  govern  the  country  as  a  politioal  Prime 
Minister.  By  that  time  his  Job  »bo«W  be 
done  and  he  should  be  able  to  leave  to  others 
the  continuation  of  the  government. 


I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  Ulklng  to  a  man 
who  was  workmg  on  the  aaaumptlon  that 
that  time  was  very  close.  I  wondered  while 
he  spoke  Whether  he  did  not  seehlmself 
rivalling  m  hU  tenure  of  power  a  P™P<»  of 
Salazar-even  though  he  may  lack  the 
«tuteness  of  the  one  and  the  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  other. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  the 
absence  of  a  party  political  basis  Jfr  bis 
r^irtme  waa  a  weakness.  I  was  thinking  of 
other  dictators  in  recent  European  history 
such  as  Hitler  and  Mussolini  whose  po»^r 
was  firmly  based  on  a  party  structure.  He 
replied  that  It  was  Indeed  a  weaknes*.  butas 
his  aim  was  to  mitigate  party  political  paa- 
sions  It  was  a  weakness  he  had  to  put  up 

wltb 

Did  he  ^nulnely  believe.  I  asked  bUn  in  a 
democratic  system  as  being  P«-ef«'-able  to  an 
authoritarian  one?  With  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  complete  sincerity  this  strange  man 
replied  that  he  did  indeed  believe  In  a  demo- 
cratic system  as  the  safest.  In  so  far  as  It 
ensured  oondlttons  that  were  the  most  satis- 
factory as  regards  Justice,  freedom,  security 
anT  human  dignity.  But  he  8<wj»^bat 
spoiled  the  effect  ol  this  by  discoursing  on 
thT  need  for  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  to  be  "Imbued  with  a  deep  senae 
of  their  responslblUty  and  "W'fl* '  ^'ii  ^f 
to  be  motivated  by  the  sole  desire  to  be  re- 

*^  U  was  not  hard  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  m  his  eyes  Greek  politicians  lacked  all 
these  rather  vague  qualifications. 

We  come  now  to  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be,  perhaps,  the  key  passage  In  the  y^o le 
interview.  I  asked  whether  he  centered  It 
imperative  that  martial  law  should  be  main- 
talned  indefinitely.  Martial  law.  he  said,  wa* 
now  a  mere  shadow  and  he  hoped  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  keep  It  much  longer. 

Since  he  described  martial  law  as  a  mere 
shadow.  I  said,  why  did  he  not  eliminate  it 
right  away?  The  neoeealty.  he  replied,  was 
psychological.  The  spirit  of  anarchy  was  still 
intense.  "Men  are  reetraUied  by  this  mere 
shadow  of  martial  law  more  than  they  would 
be  by  the  whole  nMroal  legal  structure. 

This  from  a  man  who  claims  to  have  92 
percent  of  the  Greek  nation  behind  him  is 
Tremarkable  admission  of  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  whole  apparatus  of  terror:  the  need 
for  what  Mr.  Papadopoulos  has  called  on 
another  occasion  "the  element  of  fear." 

I  asked  him  about  political  prisoners  and 
detainees.  Could  he  show  clemency?  Time 
alone."  he  replied,  "will  show."  He  ^"y  in- 
tended to  free  hlmseU  of  this  matter  at  the 
earliest  date  possible— a  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous response. 

We  had  a  long  discussion  about  his  political 
thinking  and  the  reading  from  which  it  de- 
rives—psychologically  interesting,  for  this  Is 
a  strange  man.  He  clearly  believes  from  his 
reading  of  ancient  Greek  history  and  philos- 
ophy in  some  sori;  of  continual  hUtorical  fiow 
between  democracy,  anarchy  and  authori- 
tarianism. But,  unlike  other  dictators,  he  has 
no  Idealogy,  apart  from  a  rather  curious  mix- 
ture of  Christianity  and  a  belief  in  the  eter- 
nal vhtues  of  everything  "Greek."  and  what 
IB  or  Is  not  "Greek"  he  would  probably  wish 
to  determine  himself.  ,  ,^  ^^  » 

Mv  last  question  vras  whether  he  felt  tnat 
the  arms  embargo   (Imposed  after  his  coup 
d'itat)  embarrassed  him  In  any  way  or  weak- 
ened his  position.  "I  always  try."  he  rep  led, 
"to  see  things  in  as  realUtlc  a  wayw  possible^ 
The  situation  can  be  compared  vrith  that  or 
a  man  who  vrtshes  to  guard  his  estate  from 
an  enemy.  If  he  considers  It  vrise  to  provide 
the  guard  yrtth  a  gun  so  that  he  may  the 
better  protect  his  own  cottage  as  well  as  the 
estato  he  should  then  give  the  guard  a  pow- 
erful guh.  If  the  guard  has  no  gun  he  will 
stlU  try  to  defend  both  his  own  cottage  and 
the  estate  as  well  as  he  can.  but  hU  prospects 
of  success  yylU  be  very  poor.' 
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WHERE    THE    ASMS    WJLl.    COME    rmOM 


In  the  last  war,  said  Mr.  Papadopoulos, 
Greece  had  defended  herself  against  German 
aggression  although  very  Inadequately 
armed,  and  the  arms  she  possessed  had  most- 
ly come  from  Germany  before  the  war.  He 
smiled  broadly.  "Please,"  be  said,  "do  not 
draw  the  conclusion  that  we  shall  now  buy 
Russian  arms.  We  can  get  what  we  want 
from  one  or  the  other  of  ovir  allies  (he  no 
doubt  had  France  particularly  In  mind)  and 
I  expect  England  will  now  be  one  of  tbe  first 
to  do  a  deal. 

"Some  of  our  allies,"  he  went  on,  "think 
that  they  can  exert  pressure  on  us  by  refus- 
ing to  provide  us  with  arms.  But  military  aid 
Is  not  an  essential  factor.  No  arms  embargo 
can  ever  pressurise  my  Government  or  check 
its  work  and  progress." 

So  there  we  have  it  in  what  for  Mr.  Papa- 
dopoulos are  very  plain  words.  He  was.  in  ef- 
fect, giving  notice  that  he  would  not.  as  some 
of  the  former  Greek  politicians  who  have 
honourably  refused  to  co-operate  with  his 
regime  had  hoped  he  might,  trade  a  firm 
date  for  parliamentary  elections  against  re- 
newed arms  deliveries  from  the  United 
States. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  interview  he  had 
made  one  other  comment  on  Greek  foreign 
policy  which  Is  worth  reporting.  He  had.  he 
said,  taken  over  ths  Foreign  Office  himself 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Plplnells.  whose  name 
was  Unked  with  the  detente  yrtth  Turkey 
over  Cyprvis  at  the  end  of  1967,  In  order  to 
stress  the  continuity  of  Greek  foreign  policy 
In  just  those  two  particular  aspects,  Tiu-key 
and  Cyprus. 

So  It  looks  more  and  more  as  If  the  Colon- 
els will  not  be  a  temporary  phenomenon  on 
the  Greek  scene  as  other  military  dictator- 
ships have  been.  Having  on  April  21,  1967, 
pre-empted  a  generals'  strike,  which  would 
probably  have  had  the  support  of  the  King, 
the  Colonels  have  shown  a  suylng-power 
which  few  people  at  the  time  would  have 
foreseen.  "Long  Live  April  21st"  proclaim 
posters  all  over  Athens — not  a  very  inspiring 
slogan,  but  perhaps  a  prophetic  one. 

The  results  for  Greece,  as  those  who  at  any 
other  time  would  have  been  its  611te  see  It. 
are  sad  and  may  yyell  be  sadder  yet.  Democ- 
racy is  being  strangled,  not  cured.  PoUtlcal 
life,  and  Greeks  love  politics,  la  stifled.  Intel- 
lectual life — and  there  had  been  a  great 
flowering  of  the  arts  t>efore  1967— Is  pretty 
well  dead.  Education  is  perverted  and  Greek 
children  are  being  brought  up  on  new  text- 
books of  which  decent  teachers  are  ashamed. 

The  most  prominent  Illustrations  In  a  his- 
tory text-book  for  sixth  forms  which  I  saw 
was  a  full-page  photograph  of  that  former 
Minister  for  Education.  Mr.  Papadopoulos — 
not.  perhaps,  what  one  would  expect  of  a 
"provisional"  regime.  Everything  has  to  be 
"Greek"  and  the  teaching  of  modern  mathe- 
matics has  been  permitted  only  because 
somebody  was  ingenious  enough  to  produce 
"proofs"  that  it  had  been  Invented  in  ancient 
Oreece. 

Day  after  day  In  their  neyy^apers  (and 
Greeks  remain  great  newspaper  readers  even 
though  any  opposition  Press  has  been 
smothered)  people  read  that  their  country 
Is  a  haven  of  peace  In  a  disorderly  world. 

While  I  was  In  Athens  a  front-page  edi- 
torial in  the  Government  paper  Nea  Politia 
Informed  its  readers  that  "Britain  has  been 
.  picked  these  days  as  the  target  of  those  forces 
which  are  striving  to  undo  democratic  prin- 
ciples in  the  West,  using  the  method  of  up- 
heaval aimed  at  dislocating  the  economies  of 
free  countries."  The  trade  unions  were  defy- 
ing the  verdict  of  the  majority  and  striking 
a  blow  at  the  new  Government  to  prevent  the 
Implementation  of  lu  policies.  Italy  was  dis- 
integrating. Hence,  declared  the  paper,  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Europe  towards 
Greece. 


"Most  Europeans  now  feel  that  Greece  Is 
no  longer  the  country  which  has  abolished 
democracy  to  replace  It  with  an  authoritarian 
regime,  as  the  opponents  of  the  Revolution  at 
first  wanted  to  have  people  think.  Oreece  is 
the  country  that  first  diagnosed  the  nature 
of  the  menace  to  democratic  freedom  and 
took  the  necessary  steps.  European  peoples 
no  longer  look  upon  Greece  as  an  example 
to  avoid  but  as  one  to  follow.  They  envy  her 
for  tbe  tranqiUlllty.  order  and  continuous 
progress  which  she  enjoys." 

An  example  to  follow?  Since  I  spent  five 
and  a  half  years  la  Nazi  Germany  In  tbe 
'Thirties  X  was  natiu^Uy  tempted  all  the 
time  to  make  comparisons  between  the  Ger- 
many of  that  period  and  the  Greece  of  the 
Colonels.  It  is  a  temptation  which  on  the 
whole  one  should  avoid,  becaiise  tbe  dif- 
ferences are  at  least  as  striking  as  the  re- 
semblances. 

The  number  of  political  prisoners  and  de- 
tainees m  Greece  today  (at  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  about  1.900)  is.  in  relation  to 
the  sizes  of  tbe  population,  probably  no 
lees  than  it  was  In  Germany  In  the  middle 
"Thirties.  Many  of  the  best  and  noblest  peor 
pie  In  the  country  have  been  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment,  have  been  de- 
tained without  trial,  or  sent  Into  exile  in 
remote  mountain  villages  or  Island  concen- 
tration camps.  The  greatest  living  Greeks 
cannot  obtain  passports  to  go  abroad  with- 
out, as  they  see  It,  going  on  their  knees  to 
Mr.  Pattakos,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  apparatus  of  terror — aided  by  modern 
technology — la,  or  Is  thought  to  be.  all-per- 
vading. As  one  small  businessman  (anything 
but  an  Intellectual)  said  to  me.  on  every  bus 
at  the  nish-hour  there  Is  someone  listening 
for  subversive  conversation — or  pec^le  think 
there  Is;  In  every  block  of  flats  there  la  some- 
one keeping  an  eye  on  visitors  or  anything 
else  that  may  be  going  on — or  people  think 
there  Is. 

Every  police  station  holds  the  flies  of  aU 
the  people  living  In  Its  area.  Without  a  cer- 
tificate of  political  reliability  from  the  police 
a  student  or  school-leaver  cannot  get  a  Job; 
you  cannot  even  get  a  driving  licenee.  Under 
this  system  the  petty  tyranny  In  the  small 
towns  and  villages  of  Greece  Is  probably 
worse  than  in  Athens. 

All  the  stories  of  police  brutality  and  tor- 
ture, which  led  to  the  decision  to  expel 
Greece  from  the  Council  of  Europe,  were 
confirmed  to  me  In  every  detail  by  relatives 
and  friends  of  those  concerned.  They  have 
shown  a  remarkable  courage  In  their  aiq>eals 
to  world  opinion.  Much  information  circu- 
lates In  the  underground  Press,  which  per- 
sists in  spite  of  many  arrests.  One  informa- 
tion leaflet  which  I  was  shown  gave  details 
of  the  69  women  still  held  for  political  rea- 
sons In  Greek  prisons  last  may.  many  of 
them  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  cancer, 
arthritic  conditions,  ulcers,  angina  pectoris, 
Intestinal  ailments  and  other  diseases  all  ag- 
gravated by  the  conditions  of  their  imprison- 
ment and  unsuitable  diet. 

I  suppose  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that, 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  apathetic  or  cowed,  a  small  minor- 
ity supports  the  regime  and  another  minor- 
ity Is  strongly  opposed.  The  future  is  made 
more  dark  by  the  increasing  orgaiUsaUon  of 
children  In  the  Corps  of  AlklnU,  a  Jack- 
booted  copy  of  the  Hitler  Youth. 

One  searches  constantly  for  a  bright  side. 
There  have  been  no  political  executions — 
and  that  Is  no  small  thing.  Greece  Is  not  an 
aggressive  power:  Indeed  from  the  external 
pDlnt  of  view  the  present  regime  has  been  a 
stabilising  influence  In  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. Some  people  say  that  there  are 
less  graft  and  carruptton  involved  In  every- 
day dealings  vrith  officials  than  there  were 
before:  some  people  say  the  opposite.  There 


are  plenty  of  stories  of  nepotism  In  tbe  sense 
of  favours  done  to  relatives  of  leading  mem- 
bers Oif  the  regime,  and  there  are  certainly 
plenty  of  jobs  for  members  of  the  new  mili- 
tary Establishment — even  In  control  of  the 
arts. 

One  thing  that  Greeks  much  resent  la 
what  tbey  describe  as  the  American  theory 
that  Greece  has  always  been  much  the  same 
under  any  regime  and  that  the  Colonels  a*e 
nothing  new  and  no  worse  than  many  of 
their  predecessors.  Indeed,  one  result  of  the 
last  three  years  Is  a  growing  antl-Amertcan- 
Ism,  for  America  Is  associated,  Justly  or  un- 
justly, with  support  for  the  Cokmels. 

THE    SHEPHERD    WHO    WAS    NO    SHEEP 

Under  any  dictatorial  sjrstem  political 
Jokes  make  an  interesting  study.  In  Greece 
they  seem  to  centre  round  Mr.  Pattakos,  the 
robust  and  outspoken  (In  Greece  you  will 
hear  worse  adjectives)  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, as  In  Nazi  Germany  they  did  aroimd 
Gdrlng.  Indeed,  you  will  sometimes  hear  peo- 
ple calling  Greece  Pattaklstan.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Pattakos  was  once  driving  through 
northern  Greece  when  hl/\ar  was  held  up 
on  the  road  by  a  fiock  of  sheep.  Improving 
the  occasion,  as  he  alvrays  does,  he  engaged 
the  shepherd  In  conversation. 

••You  know."  said  Mr.  Pattakos.  "that  If  we 
had  not  come  to  power  tbe  Communists 
would  have  taken  your  sheep." 

"But  they  are  not  my  sheep,"  said  the 
shepherd. 

"Then  they  would  have  taken  your  house," 
said  Mr.  PatUkos. 

"But  It  Is  not  my  house."  said  the^^shep- 
herd. 

"Then."  said  Mr.  Pattakos  deeperately, 
"they  would  have  raped  your  wife." 

"So."  said  the  shepherd,  "you  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  made  all  this  mess  for  the  sake 
of  my  wife's  virtue?" 

But,  being  a  Uberal  shepherd,  he  used  a 
grosser  name. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES 
NAMES  PANEL  TO  PROBE  INTER- 
NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL  AC- 
T1V1TIB8 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
Senator  recognizes  how  important  the 
issue  of  environmental  quality  haa  be- 
come in  the  past  few  years.  In  meeting 
this  issue,  we  have  confined  most  of  our 
efforts  to  work  at  the  national  or  sub- 
national  level.  Yet  the  problems  of  global 
pollution,  and  the  need  for  international 
environmental  cooperation,  have  become 
obvious  to  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  to  many  members  of  the 
Government. 

It  was  with  this  realization  in  mind, 
that  pollution  knows  no  national  bound- 
aries, that  40  Members  of  the  Senate 
cosDonsored  my  Senate  Resolution  399, 
which  I  submitted  on  April  27  of  this 
year.  Senate  Resolution  399  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  global  nature  of  humaij 
ecology,  and  advocates  that  a  World 
Environmental  Institute  be  established.- 
both  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and 
disseminating  environmental  data,  and 
to  serve  as  a  center  for  research  on 
global  environmental  problems. 

Some  form  of  global  environmental 
authority  is  Inevitable,  and  that  new 
authority  will  have  to  perform,  as  a 
minimum,  the  fimctions  outUhed  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  399. 

The  growing  activity  designed  to  create 
a  global  environmental  agency  has  been 
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the  subject  of  many  ol  my  remarks  dur- 
ing the  past  2  months,  and  today  I  am 
happy  to  share  with  the  Senate  the  latest 
and  perhaps  most  hopeful  development 
in  this  urgent  quest  for  worldwide  en- 
vironmental sanity. 

The  NaUonal  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
recenUy  appointed  a  distinguished  group 
of  scholars  and  officials  from  a  variety 
of  disciplines  to  fa^cUitate  American  par- 
UclpaUon  in  current  and  anticipated  in- 
temaUonal      environmental      acUviUes. 
This  group,  known  as  the  Committeefor 
InternaUonal       EnvironmentaJ       Pro- 
grams—lEPC— will   be   headed   by   Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Malone,  who  Is  a  Deputy  For- 
eign Secretary  of  the  NAS  and  chair- 
man of  the  NAS  Advisory  Committee  on 
International   Organizations    and    Pro- 
grams   The  Executive  Director  of  the 
lEPC  wiU  be  Dr.  Henry  J.  KeUermann 
who  served  until  recently  as  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Environmental  Affairs.  Dr.  KeUermann  s 
brilliant  performance  in  the  State  De- 
partment Is  in  part  responsible  for  the 
upgrading  (rf  the  Special  Assistant  post 
to  that  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Envir- 
onmental Affairs. 

I  congratulate  the  NaUonal  Academy. 
and  the  members  of  the  lEPC.  on  the  for- 
mation of  this  committee.  Its  task  wUi 
not  be  an  easy  one,  but  the  role  that  the 
lEPC  vrill  play  In  bringing  the  United 
SUtes  to  active  international  environ- 
mental leadership  is  a  crucial  one. 

I  hope  that  the  lEPC  wUl  recognize  the 
support  that  this  international  effort  has 
here  in  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  consider  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 399  as  a  flexible  and  supportive  piece 
of  legislation.  The  resolution  aims  less  at 
a  specific  form  for  the  impending  global 
environmental  authority  than  it  does  at 
facUitating  an  afflrmaUve  diplomatic  ef- 
fort by  the  United  States.  CreaUon  of 
the  lEPC  demonstrates  that  this  effort 
has  already  begun,  at  the  nongovern- 
mental level  at  least.  The  success  of  the 
lEPC  could  very  well  lead  to  more  active 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stete  and  other  Government 
agencies. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  announcing  the 
creation  of  lEPC  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CXXATION  OP  lEPC 

WASHii*«?roH.— A  committee  to  facilitate 
the  participation  of  the  U.S.  scientific  com- 
munity m  international  environmental  ac- 
tivities ha«  been  formed  by  the  National 
Academyof  Sciences  (NAS).  ,  ^^^„ 

The  Committee  for  International  Environ- 
mental Programs  (lEPC)  will  also  advise  the 
Federal  government  In  this  area,  act  as  an 
adhering  group  In  the  United  States  for  In- 
ternational ecological  programs  on  a  non- 
governmental level,  and  develop  and  main- 
tain a  clearinghouse  for  Informfftlon  on  non- 
governmental ecological  activities. 

Global  environmental  programs  are  In- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate.  New  and  pUnned 
actlvlUee  Include  a  conference  on  the  human 
environment  to  be  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations  In  1872;  an  Intergovernmental  re- 
search program  called  "Man  and  the  Bio- 
sphere," now  helng  organized  by  UNESCO 
to  Btart  in  1972;  a  meeUng  on  problems  of 
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the  environment  scheduled  for  1971  by  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  and  the 
Scientific  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  En- 
vlronment  (SCOPE),  newly  created  by  the 
international  Council  of  Scientific  Unions. 

The  new  NAS  committee,  established  un- 
der the  joint  auspices  of  the  Environmental 
Studies  Board  and  Office  of  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, Is  headed  by  Thomas  P.  Malone,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Consultant  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Connecticut.  Dr. 
Malone  Is  widely  experienced  In  internation- 
al scientific  affairs,  being  a  Deputy  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  NAS  and  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Programs.  A  past  president  of 
the  American  Geophysical  Union  and  the 
American  Meteorological  Society,  he  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO. 

Henry  J  KeUermann,  a  former  senior 
Foreign  Service  Officer  and  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  UNESCO,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Executive  Director  of  lEPC.  He  has 
been  Special  Assistant  for  Environment^ 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State  and 
Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  International  Aspects  of  Environ- 
menUl  QuaUty  of  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

Members  of  the  new  committee  come  from 
a  variety  of  disciplines,  including  the  natural 
and  social  sciences,  law,  and  medicine.  ThU 
group  will  be  supplemented  as  the  program 
develops  with  special  panels  on  such  topics 
as  international  Ingltutlonal  arrangenaents, 
legal  impllcatTotis  and  instrumentalities, 
economic  aspects  of  environmental  changes, 
and  environmental  education. 

Regular  members  of  lEPC,  In  addition  to 
the  chairman,   are  Ivan  Bennett,  Director. 
New  York  University  Medical  Center;  Lyn- 
ton  K.  Caldwell.  Professor  of  Government. 
University  of  Indiana;    Robert  A.   Charple. 
President.  Cabot  Corporation,  Boston.  Mass.; 
Abraham  Chayes,  Professor,  Harvard  School 
of  Law  John  P.  Holdren.  Sherwood  Physics 
Group  '     Lawrence     RadlaUon      Laboratory, 
Llvemiore,  Calif.;  Hans  Landsberg,  Director, 
Appraisals  Program,   Resources  for   the  Pu- 
ture    Inc.,  Washington,  DC;    George  Llth- 
cott.  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University;  John  P. 
Milton,    Deputy   Director    for   International 
Programs,    The    Conservation    Foundation, 
Washington,  DC;  Walter  O.  Roberts,  Presi- 
dent.   University    Corporation    for    Atmos- 
pheric  Research,   Boulder,   Colo.;    FrederlcK 
Sargent    n.    Provost,    Western    Washington 
State  College;  Frederick  E.  Smith,  Profe«or, 
Graduate  School  of  Design,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  M.  G.  Wolman,  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography  and  Environmental  En- 
gineering. The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Participating  as  ex  officio  members  of  the 
committee  are  W.  Prank  Blair,  Chairman, 
US  National  Committee  for  the  Interna- 
tional Biological  Program;  Harrison  Brown, 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  NAS;  David  Gates 
and  Harold  Gershlnowltz,  Chairman  and 
former  Chairman  respectively  of  the  En- 
vironmental Studies  Board;  Arthur  D.  Hasler, 
President,  International  Association  for 
Ecology;  Bruce  Old.  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering;  Roger  Re- 
velle  Deputy  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  NAS; 
Gilbert  White,  Chairman,  UNESCO  Natural 
Sciences  Resources  Board;  and  Carroll  Wil- 
son U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Application  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  Development. 


TELEVISION  TIME  FOR  "THE 
OPPOSITION" 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Opposition  on 


TV."  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  August  8.  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  .^     ^   ^., 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  very  thoughtful  editorial.  I  wish  to 
make  only  one  comment.  There  has  been 
a  misconception  about  my  proposal  re- 
garding television  time.  In  that  it  was  not 
intended  simply  to  answer  the  President 
on  any  specific  point  or  in  general.  It  was 
intended   to  furnish   to   the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  a  reasonable 
time  for  Members  of  either  body,  selected 
by  the  body  itself,  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  expression  to  their  views  upon 
matters  of  public  importance.  It  is  not 
restricted  to  nor  intended  to  be  a  means 
to  answer  the  present  President  or  any 
other  President. 

ExHiarr  1 

TH«   "OPPOSmON"   ON  TV 

In  the  crescendolng  American  debate  over 
how  much  television  time  should  be  ac- 
corded Congress— or  the  "loyal  opposition"— 
for  answering  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  fact  becomes  Immediately  appar- 
ent. It  is  that  there  are  no  simple  answers. 
All  sorts  of  considerations  Impinge. 

For   instance:    who   shall   be   the   choeen 
spokesman   to   represent    Congress     or    the 
"loyal  opposition."  or  the  Democratic  Party? 
Also,  when  shall  It  be  determined  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  speaking 
nartlsanly.  and  not  dealing   with   accepted 
policy  and  national  concern,  and  therefore 
Requiring    to   be    "answered"?    f^^^J^- ,^^. 
President  and  opposition  be  accorded    free 
time  in  all  circumstances?  And  again  stUl. 
shall  there  be  different  TV  rules  to  govern  al- 
locations during  the  height  of  the  campaign 
season,  when  most  appearances  on  tbe  tuoe 
would  be  presvuned  to  have  political  Intent? 
In  this  complexity,  the  British  experience 
18  instructive.  The  British  networks  govern- 
ment and  commercial,  allocate  equally  a  defi- 
nite number  of  "political  broadcasts    to  the 
two  major  parties,  a  lesser  number  to  the 
smaller  Uberal  Party.  But  the  prime  minis- 
ter may  appear  on  TV-radlo  at  any  time.  If 
dealing  with  a  matter  of  national  Interest 
such  as  Rhodeslans  sanctions  or  a  general 
strike.  Legitimate  political  news  Is  regularly 
covered   by   TV.    And    there    are    searching 
nightly  quiz  shows,  on  which  political  and 
other  personalities  appear. 

The  President  has  virtually  automatic  ac- 
cess to  television  whenever  he  requests. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  the  Congress,  an- 
other power  source  In  the  divided-powers 
system  of  American  government,  should  not 
have  somewhat  similar  access,  when  there 
is  legitimate  reason.  Senator  Pulbrtght  Is 
wrong  in  declaring  that  presidential  access 
to  TV  has  given  the  executive  branch  a  dan- 
gerous and  unchecked  power."  But  his  pro- 
posal that  the  networks  give  Congress  four 
television  opportunities  a  year  to  present  its 
vlevre  affords  a  worthwhile  basis  for  discus- 
sion. , 

The  decision  as  to  who  shall  speak  for 
Congress  or  the  opposition  Is  a  rough  one. 
When  Lyndon  Johnson  rxUed  the  Senate  as 
Majority  Leader,  he  was  not  about  to  share 
party-policy  prerogatives  with  Adlal  Steven- 
son the  party's  titular  head.  But  the  choice 
could  depend  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion—whether senator  Fulbrlght  on  for- 
eign policy.  Senator  Muskle  on  environ- 
mental topics.  Senator  Stennls  on  defense,  or 
party  Chairman  OBrlen  If  he  cMi  avoid 
slashing  political  attack  when  the  debate  is 
higher-leveled.  „  ^  , 

More  thoughtful  discussion  is  called  for. 
Nor  should  Congress— and  the  Democrats- 


overlook  the  point  that  more  complete  tele- 
vision exposure  of  Senate  and  House  hear- 
ings and  debate  woiild  help,  persuasively,  to 
present  the  congressional  viewpoint. 
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A  VOLUNTEER  ARMED  FORCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
debate  on  Senate  amendment  No.  765 
draws  closer  and  a  vote  to  effect  an  all- 
volunteer  Armed  Force  becomes  more 
imminent.  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  the  prepared 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ralph  Rudd.  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  and  a  letter  from 
Edward  F.  Snyder,  executive  of  the  same 
organization.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statiment  n*  Stn'PORT  or  Tekmikation  or 

CONSCalPTION 

This  statement  Is  offered  In  support  of  the 
proposal  by  Senator  Hatfield  and  others  to 
terminate  military  conscription  In  the 
United  States  by  adopting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on  an 
All  Voluntary  Armed  Force.  It  Is  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation.  242  Second  Street,  N.E.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  2(X>02.  I  am  a  member  of  Its 
Policy  Conunlttee. 

I  am  Ralph  Rudd.  I  live  In  WlUoughby. 
Ohio.  I  make  this  statement  not  only  as  a 
Friend,  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Meeting 
of  the  ReUglous  Society  of  Friends,  but  also 
as  an  attorney  who  has  had  an  extensive 
practice  In  the  field  of  Selective  Service  Law. 
I  have  spent  I  suppose  thousands  of  hours 
seeking  to  help  registrants,  many  of  them 
conscientious  objectors,  obtain  recognition 
of  their  rights  under  the  Selective  Service 
law.  Through  my  clients  I  have  often  expe- 
rienced the  satisfaction  of  successful  advo- 
cacy In  showing  them  how  to  present  the 
facts  and  law  of  their  cases  more  clearly. 
Sometimes  I  have  written  to  their  local 
boards  or  other  Selective  Service  officials 
myself.  On  the  other  hand.  I  have  experi- 
enced many  Injustices  and  errors  that  could 
be  avoided  by  better  administrative  struc- 
ture and  practice.  I  have  observed  Inequities 
that  are  Inherent  in  the  statistics  of  con- 
scription. I  have  recognized  hardships  and 
wrongs  that  are  Inherent  In  conscription 
Itself. 

EXCLUSION    OF   COUNSEL 

The  single  most  glaring  Injustice  that 
could  be  remedied  by  changing  the  admin- 
istrative structure  and  practice.  It  seems  to 
me.  Is  the  refusal  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  permit  counsel  to  appear  with  a 
registrant  In  his  personal  appearance  before 
the  local  board.  This  Is  written  Into  the  of- 
ficial regulations.  32  CFR  J  1624.1(b).  To 
change  this  rule  would  be  expensive,  for  no 
doubt  If  registrants  were  permitted  counsel 
In  their  appearances  before  the  local  boards 
the  local  boards  would  have  to  be  supplied 
with  counsel  likewise.  But  the  expense  of 
fair  administrative  procedure  and  structure 
Is  usually  regarded  as  well  worthwhile  In 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  who 
deal  with  and  are  affected  by  administrative 
agencies.  In  this  case  the  validity  of  that 
view  Is  very  apparent.  For  from  the  lack  of 
counsel  In  registrants'  personal  appearances 
before  local  boards  fiow  many  wrongs:  Ignor- 
ance of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
the  Selective  Service  statute  and  regulations 
on  the  part  of  many  Selective  Service  local 
board  members;  application  of  erroneous 
standards  of  decision  by  local  boards;  a 
great  shortage  of  attorneys  In  civilian  prac- 
tice who  understand  Selective  Service   law 


and  regulations,  Inability  on  the  part  of 
many  registrants  to  find  competent  counsel, 
and  consequent  loss  of  rights;  the  dragging 
out  of  review  procedures  over  periods  of 
many  months  and  sometimes  years  simply 
because  of  legal  error  in  initial  decisions  by 
local  boards. 

nt ADEQUATE  CONSIDERATION 

Another  Injustice  that  could  be  cured 
by  an  improvement  In  administrative  struc- 
ture and  practice  lies  In  the  fact  that  appar- 
enUy  most  local  boards  and  appeals  board 
members  do  not  read  the  files  they  rule  on. 
Very  few  of  my  cUents  who  have  asked  local 
boards  at  personal  appearances  whether  the 
board  members  had  read  their  files  have  got 
unequlvocably  affirmative  answers.  Apparent 
faUure  to  read  the  files  has  been  covered  by 
such  euphemisms  as  "It  has  been  read" 
(meaning,  perhaps,  that  the  board's  clerk 
had  read  It),  "we've  gone  over  It."  or  "we 
know  generaUy  what's  In  It."  This  Injustice 
might  appear  less  frequently  If  counsel  w>?re 
present  to  exhort  the  board  members  to  do 
their  homework,  but  fundamentaUy  It  re- 
quires the  creation  of  more  boards  or  panels 
of  boards,  or  else  the  employment  of  fuU 
time  board 'members  so  that  they  may  have 
time  to  give  adequate  attention  to  each  case. 

SURPLUS  MANPOWER 

Another  kind  of  inequity  Is  Inherent  in  the 
statistics  that  relate  to  Selective  Service.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  at  force  levels  In  effect 
during  the  past  20  years  and  at  those  pro- 
jected for  the  future,  the  number  of  men  In 
active  duty  U  less  than  12'^c  of  the  total 
male  population  1&-46  years  of  age.  Except 
In  the  years  after  the  Korean  War,  It  Is  less 
than  10  ^r.  See  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All  Voluntary  Armed 
Force,  Table  4-1.  This  Inevitably  creates  a 
difficult  problem  of  selection.  Equity  may  be 
thought  to  require  equal  treatment  of  all  who 
are  similarly  situated.  We  dont  find  advo- 
cates of  women's  rights  urging  that  wpmen 
should  be  Included  In  the  draft,  but  the 
logic  of  their  position  and  the  logic  of  the 
prohibition  of  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex  recently  enacted  into  Federal  law  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  they  should  be.  Yet 
that  would  only  double  the  difficulty.  Already 
it  Is  Impossible  for  the  Army  to  use  all  of 
those  even  19-26  years  old  who  are  mentally 
and  medically  qualified.  For  a  long  time  the 
Selective  Service  law  reduced  the  surplusage 
by  allowing  deferments  for  fatherhood,  occu- 
pation, and  student  status.  The  law  and  reg- 
ulations now  frankly  acknowledge  the  sur- 
plus and  have  resorted  to  the  blind  chance 
of  the  lottery  to  establish  an  order  of  call 
among  those  who  are  available  and  thus 
leave  the  surplus  -manpower  uncalled.  With 
this,  steps  have  been  taken  by  changes  in 
the  regulations  to  curtail  deferments  for 
fatherhood,  occupation,  and  graduate  study; 
and  statutory  changes  are  proposed  to  cur- 
tall  deferments  for  undergraduate  study. 
These  curtailments  of  deferments  for  cause 
will  enlarge  the  number  of  persons  whose 
call-up  Is  avoided  for  no  cause,  that  is  by 
lottery. 

Lest  my  words  be  thought  to  suggest  that 
I  am  entirely  CH>po8ed  to  the  lottery  let  me 
add  that  I  recognize  that  the  former  process 
of  selection  by  deferment  Involved  the  In- 
justice of  drafting  only  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  college.  It  also  Involved  the 
Injustice  of  deferment  by  standards  Imper- 
fectly understood  and  unequally  applied  by 
different  local  boards.  These  considerations 
only  emphasize  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
and  administering  a  Just  system  of  selection. 

INHERENT    DEPRIVATION    OF    LIBERTY 

But  the  greatest  Injustice  lies  In  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  conscription  Itself.  For  the 
young  man  who  Is  drafted  it  meems  being 
taken  from  his  home,  his  parents,  bis  wife, 
his  church,  his  work,  his  union,  his  political 
activity,  and  now  his  children  and  graduate 


study  and  perhaps  soon  hla  undergraduate 
education.  He  Is  taken  to  a  distant  Army  base 
where  he  loses  a  great  deal  of  his  opportu- 
nity for  Independence  and  Initiative,  where 
he  Is  dependent  on  the  Army  organization 
for  his  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medical 
care  with  little  opportunity  for  choice,  where 
he  Is  subject  to  a  disciplinary  regimen,  em- 
phasizing unquestioning  obedience  and  Is 
Indoctrinated  In  the  psychology  and  arts  of 
war  to  bring  him  to  the  ultimate  effectiveness 
of  a  soldier  as  a  killer.  He  is  taught  and 
ordered  to  obey  the  law  of  the  Jungle — 
the  antithesis  of  the  laws  of  civilization — 
that  he  must  kill  or  be  killed,  and  too  often 
the  truth  Is  that  he  must  kill  and  be  killed. 

This  loss  of  freedom  Is  surpassed  otherwise 
only  on  arrest  or  conviction  for  crime. 

It  Is  Inherent  In  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  liberty  that  govwnment  may  not  deprive 
a  person  of  his  freedom  without  a  Justifying 
necessity  to  do  so.  In  our  Constitution  this 
Is  articulated  In  the  concepts  of  substantive 
due  process  under  the  Fifth  Amendment  pro- 
vision that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

Courts  presented  with  the  claim  that  con- 
scription Is  not  necessary  and  Is  therefore 
unconstitutional  have  refused  to  second 
guess  Congress,  holding,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  degree  of  necessity  Is  a  legtsUtlve 
question.  This  casts  on  Congress  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  In  this  case  or  protecting 
•the  people's  rights  under  the  Constitution. 

CONSCRIPTION    NOT    NECESSARY 

For  a  number  of  years  a  growing  number 
of  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
pressed  for  repeal  of  the  draft  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  not  necessary  and  could  be  sup- 
planted by  an  all  volimtary  armed  force. 
Their  arguments  have  been  gathered  up  and 
expanded  and  developed  further  by  the  Gates 
Commission,  the  President's  Commission  on 
an  All  Voluntary  Armed  Force,  and  the  re- 
port of  that  Commission  seems  to  convince 
nearly  all  who  read  It  that  the  aU-voluntary 
armed  force  U  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
far  more  Just  solution  to  the  problem  of 
providing  whatever  level  of  national  defense 
Congress  may  deem  It  necessary  to  provide, 
in  the  absence  of  an  all-out  conflict  requlre- 
Ing  total  mobilization. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  Friends  prqvt^ 
other  grounds  for  advocating  the  aboUtibc 
of  conscription,  but  believe  In  personal  reee- 
dom  U  fundamental  to  Friends  and  provides 
a  ground  for  draft  repeal  that  we  share  with 
the  community  at  large  and  its  representa- 
tives in  (Songress.  This  ground  Is  amply  suf- 
ficient. 

The  draft  encompasses  many  administra- 
tive inequities  and  Injustices  and  U  funda- 
mentally violative  of  human  liberty.  Under 
traditional  democratic  concepts  It  cannot  be 
tolerated  except  under  the  direst  necessity. 
The  Commission  report  shows  that  that  ne- 
cessity does  not  exist.  Therefore  conscrip- 
tion should  be  ended. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ralph  Rin». 

Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation. 

Washington,  D.C  August  10. 1970. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Senate  Ofiice  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  We  appreciate  the 
leadership  which  you  and  the  12  cosponsors 
have  taken  in  proposing  amendment  No.  765 
to  Implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Gates  Commission  and  end  the  military 
draft. 

Since  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
not  held  hearings  on  the  draft  this  year  as 
promised,  we  are  enclosing  a  statement  of 
our  vjlews  on  the  draft  by  Ralph  Rudd  which 
we  hope  you  and  other  Senators  will  con- 
sider as  the  Senate  debates  this  subject. 
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In  generftl  we  support  amendment  No. 
786  We  would  prefer  to  see  the  entire  Se- 
lective Service  System  aboUshed  rather  thtJi 
being  put  on  a  standby  baala  as  Is  proposed. 
And  instead  ot  Increasing  military  spending 
t©  support  a  yoluntary  military  we  «>•»»«'« 
the  better  policy  would  be  to  reduce  U-S. 
military  forces  and  concentrate  on  prlorltle* 
at  home  and  nonmUltary  actions  abroad  at 
no  overall  Increase  In  spending.  But  we  be- 
Ueve  adoption  of  your  amendment  Is  an  ex- 
tremely slgnincant  step  for  the  Senate  at 

this  time.  ,  _..„rf 

We  believe  Section  803  of  your  amend- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  Important,  for  it 
restores  the  proper  balance  of  powers  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches.  Under  the  existing  situation  It 
has  been  possible  for  the  Executive  Branch 
•  to  send  more  than  half  a  million  men  to 
Southeast  Asia  without  any  real  Congres- 
sional authorization  other  than  the  ambig- 
uous Oulf  of  TonWn  Resolution.  If  your 
amendment  had  been  In  effect  the  President 
would  have  been  required  to  ask  Congress 
for  authority  to  relnatltute  the  draft,  and 
Congress  would  have  had  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  involve  the  nation  deeply  in 
a  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

la  this  age  when  wars  are  waged  but  not 
declared.  Congress  and  the  pubUc  require 
some  device  to  assure  adequate  considera- 
tion before  cooamttmente  are  made — com- 
mitments which  led  In  Korea  to  IM.OOO  cas- 
ualties and  to  the  stlll-growlng  total  of 
more  than  310.000  casualties  in  Vietnam. 
Your  amendment  provides  assurance  of  ade- 
quate CongresslonaJ  debate  before  such  ma- 
jor foreign  military  poUcles  are  undertaken. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  F.  Sntdkb. 
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UNFAIR  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 
ENFORCEMENT  POLICIES  IN  THE 
SOUTH 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbus,  Ga..  Enquirer  of  August  5. 
contains  an  editorial  protesting  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  policies  affecting 
school  desegregation  in  the  South.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  policies,  re- 
quiring the  busing  of  school  children 
'and  their  teachers  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods from  pne  side  of  town  to  the  other, 
are  being  eittorced  in  the  South  alone. 

It  appears  that  neighborhood  schools 
ate  acceptable  in  New  York.  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  and  scores  of  other-  cities 
outside  the  South,  but  they  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  courts  or  the  Justice  De- 
partment when  they  occur  in  the  South. 
This,  of  course,  is  extreme  hypocrisy. 
Thus,  we  have  Federal  agents  swo<HJlng 
down  on  schools  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  enforce  laws  and  coiut  decrees  that 
apparently  have  no  bearing  anywhere 
else. 

SchoDlchildren  and  teachers  have  been 
made  pawns  in  a  gigantic  political  strug- 
gle. They  are  the  ones  who  suffer,  and 
I  think  it  can  be  said  without  exaggera- 
tion that  education  has  been  relegated 
to  secondary  Importance  in  our  schools. 

AS  this  editorial  points  out,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  said  last  March: 

Demands  that  an  arbitrary  "racial  balance" 
be  established  as  a  matter  of  right  mis- 
Interpret  the  law  and  misstate  the  priorities. 

This  was.  a  sound  statement  but,  un- 
fortimately.  neither  his  administratlwi 
nor  the  courts  apparently  Intend  to  pay 
much  attention  to  It.  although  I  would 
hope  that  more  emphasis  In  the  months 


ahead  will  be  placed  upon  educating 
children  at  the  neighborhood  level  and 
less  on  uprooting  schoolchildren  and 
teachers  In  order  to  achieve  some  kind 
of  mathematical  racial  balance. 

I  bring  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

Bar  PouncB  Pbom  Schoolyards 
What  U  so  terribly  wrong  with  Jxist  having 
schools?  It  woxildn't  seem  to  be  an  oppressive 
manlfesUtlon  of  a  sick  nation  to  have  pre- 
dominantly white  or  black,  or  plaid  schools 
If  the  neighborhoods  or  constituencies  they 
serve  happen  to  be  white,  or  black,  or  polka- 
dot.  ...» 
Rather,  such  schools  would  simply  reflect 
the  realities  of  economics  and  the  quite  real 
existence   of   Individual    preferences   people 
have  for  where  they  live,  economics  aside. 
When  the  matter  hA  run  Its  full  course, 
In  fact,  that  U  exactly  what  the  situation 
will  finally  be.  Parents  are  going  to  become 
completely  fed  up  with  their  children  being 
used  as  pawns  in   this   argument  between 
adults. 

PollUcal  realities  are  bound  to  come  even- 
tually. Vfhat  has  kept  a  national  revulsion 
from  happening  so  far  was  the  hypocritical 
cowardice  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  making 
that  sUly  definition  of  segregation  de  jure— 
where  It  comes  as  a  result  of  a  situation  cre- 
ated by  past  law,  as  in  the  South — and  seg- 
regaUon  de  facto,  where  It  comes  as  an  out- 
come of  rather  natural  population  group- 
ings, as  m  every  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Making  one  kind  Immune  *»  ****  attention 
of  posses  of  federal  agents  while  making  the 
other  kind  the  object  of  special  legal  op- 
pression is  too  much  to  expect  a  voting  public 
to  stomach  forever.  When  the  matter  is  na- 
tionally vmderstood.  the  harrying  of  the 
South  win  cease 

Until  that  happy  day.  however,  one  could 
do  worse  than  to  clip  out  the  words  spoken 
by  President  Richard  Nixon  on  this  subject 
as  late  as  March  and  to  send  them  to  him. 
He  may  need  his  memory  jogged,  what  with 
school  opening  coming  with  apparently  as 
many  federal  mar8^al».  lawyers  and  mis- 
sionaries appearing  as  (chool  children  when 
the  opening  bells  ring.     ■ 

In  March.  th«  President  said:  "One  of  the 
mistakes  of  pas>«policypfias  been  to  demand 
too  much  of  our  schools:  They  have  been  ex- 
pected not  only  to  educate,  but  also  to 
accomplish  a  social  transformation.  Children 
m  many  instances  have  not  been  served,  but 
used— in  what  has  proved  a  tragically  futUe 
effort  to  achieve  In  the  schools  the  kind  of  a 
multiracial  society  which  the  adiilt  com- 
munity has  failed  to  achieve  for  ItseU. 

"If  we  are  to  be  realists,  we  must  recognize 
that  m  a  free  society,  there  are  limits  to  the 
amount  of  government  coercion  than  can 
reasonably  be  used;  that  m  achieving  deseg- 
regation we  must  proceed  with  the  least 
possible  disruption  of  the  education  of  the 
nation's  children;  and  that  our  children  are 
highly  sensitive  to  conflict,  and  highly  vul- 
nerable to  lasting  psychic  Injury  .  .  .  De- 
mands that  an  arbitrary  "racial  balance'  be 
established  as  a  matter  of  right  misinterpret 
the  law  and  misstate  the  priorities," 

It  Is  a  long,  long  time  from  March  until 
September.  Perhaps  It  Is  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  to  review 
what  he  said  last  March,  one  of  the  wisest 
statements  in  many  years  on  this  matter 
concerning  our  schools. 

As  of  now,  there  really  Isn't  a  single  fed- 
eral court  decision  which  doesnt  fly  In  the 
face  of  that  poUcy.  As  of  now  there  Isnt  a 
single  planned  federal  action  for  the  coming 


school  year  which  doesnt  auger  to  make  that 
statement  into  a  myth,  at  best,  and,  a  false- 
hood, at  worst. 

There  has  been  enough  stupidity  about  our 
ichocls.  Let  them  teach  the  children  in  the 
communities  where  they  are  located.  Let  the 
parents  In  those  commimltles  have  their 
scbocls  back  as  a  center  of  community  In- 
terest and  activity,  a  worthy  possession  which 
has  been  stolen  from  them  already.  Let  the 
President  remember  what  he  said  last  March 
and  tell  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  what 
the  contenu  of  that  message  was  before  thU 
fairs  threatened  onslaught  becomes  an  In- 
sane reaUty. 


PETITION  IN  SUPPORT  OP  CHURCH- 
COOPER     AND     McGOVERN-HAT- 
PIELD  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
my  constituents.  Jeffrey  N.  Watanabe 
and  James  A.  King,  have  forwarded  to 
me  a  petition  In  the  form  of  a  short 
legal  memorandum  that  they  have  cir- 
culated within  the  Hawaiian  legal  com- 
munity in  support  of  the  Church-Cooper 
and  McOovem-Hatfleld  amendments. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  609,  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War,  I  am  grati- 
fied by  this  positive  response  in  the  Ha- 
waiian legal  profession.  The  two  young 
lawyers  who  undertook  this  project 
shoidd  be  commended  for  their  initia- 
tive and  forceful  response  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  tragic  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Lawyers  have  a  special  reeponslblllty 
in  this  country  because  they  exercise  an 
influence  disproportionate  to  their  num- 
bers. We  lawyers  participate  in  every 
phase  of  business,  labor,  Government, 
jmd  teaching.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  a 
position  to  decide  what  poUces  our  Na- 
tion should  follow  have  a  crucial  role  to 

play. 

Our  experiences  in  Vietnam  have 
shown.  If  nothing  else,  that  a  war  of  this 
kind  transcends  purely  military  strategy 
and  policy.  Decisions  will  affect  the  In- 
terrelation of  ethnic  groups,  the  rela- 
tions between  generations,  and  indeed 
the  basic  quality  of  our  life.  It  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  every  citizen  to  partici- 
pate in  the  decisionmaking  processes 
and  to  bring  his  opinions  against  the 
continuation  of  this  war  to  bear  on  those 
who  formulate  policies.  These  lawyers 
have  chosen  to  follow  the  ancient  and 
hallowed  tradition  of  petitioning  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation  and  to  inform 
them  of  their  strong  opposition  to  our 
actions  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  law- 
yers have  concluded,  quite  correctly,  that 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  has  the 
right  to  withhold  fimds  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war.  They  cite  two  instances 
as  examples  of  the  proper  exercise  of 
Congress'  foreign  policy  powers.  I 
strongly  endorse  their  stand  and  their 
deep  concern  with  the  policies  that  this 
administration  is  pursuing.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  petition  and  the  names  of  the 
petitioners  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PiTTriON 

We.  the  undersigned  lawyers  urge  Congress 
to  enact  the  Church-Cooper  Amendment 
(amendment  to  HJl.   16628— Military  Sales 
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Act)  and  to  enact  the  Amendment  to  End 
the  War  (amendment  S.  609  to  HJl.  17123— 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act.) 

Congress  has  the  power,  under  the  Con- 
Btitutk)n,  to  enact  the  Amendments.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  granted  Con- 
gress the  sole  power  to  raise  and  support 
armed  forces  and.  to  ensure  popular  control, 
provided  that  no  such  appropriation  could 
be  for  longer  than  two  years.  U.S.  Const,  art. 
I  J  8.  Since  the  Congress  has  the  undoubted 
power  to  appropriate  funds  to  raise  and 
maintain  armed  forces.  It  has  the  power  not 
to  appropriate  such  funds,  or  to  condition  Its 
appropriations  on  the  size  of  American 
armed  forces,  and  how  and  where  they 
should  be  employed. 

There  are  numerous  Instances  In  American 
history  wherein  Congress  has,  through  the 
appropriation  power,  limited  the  vises  made 
of  the  armed  forces.  For  example,  in  1909 
Congress  restricted  an  appropriation  so  that 
Marines  could  be  used  only  In  a  specific  way; 
m  response  to  a  request  for  ruling  the  Attor- 
ney General  concluded  that  since  Congress 
had  the  power  to  determine  whether  there 
would  be  any  Marines  at  all,  it  had  the  con- 
sUtutional  power  to  limit  the  uses  to  which 
they  would  be  put.  In  1970  President  Nixon 
himself,  in  signing  without  objection  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  with  an  amend- 
ment denying  funds  to  "finance  the  Introduc- 
tion of  ground  combat  troops  into  Laos  or 
Thailand."  recognized  the  power  of  Congress 
to  so  condition  Ito  provision  for  the  armed 
forces. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  the  Congress 
has  the  power  to  pass,  and  should  enact  the 
Church -Cooper  Amendment  and  the  Amend- 
ment to  End  the  War. 
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W.  Ichlda,  John  R.  Glbbe,  Gerald  8u- 
mlda.  Stephen  M.  Okano,  Robert  To- 
yofuku,     James     I.     Kablta,     James 
Conahan,    Richard    P.    Schulze,    Jr., 
Boyce  R.  Brown,  Jr..  Marshall  Oood- 
slU,  C.  Jepeon  Garland,  and  Gary  S. 
Okabayashl. 
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ward Nakamura,  Harriet  Bouslog,  Myer 
C.  Symonds,  and  O.  Vincent  Esposlto. 


ceming  the  Harris  survey,  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th*  Harris  Scrvit — 61  PzKcan  Now  Bxlixvx 

NixoM  Jusnraa)  in  Cambodia  Movk 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  U.S.  move  Into 
Cambodia.  61  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
beUeve  that  President  NUon  was  "Justified" 
m  ordering  the  action. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  of  a 
special  Harris  Survey  on  Cambodia  Is  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  scored  an  impressive  turn- 
around in  what  seemed  to  be  a  growing 
credibility  gap  over  the  Vietnam  war. 

Between  May  26  and  30.  after  the  dispatch 
of  troops  into  Cambodia  and  again  between 
July  25  and  30,  after  their  return,  cross  sec- 
tions of  households  across  the  nation  were 
asked: 

"As  far  as  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia Is  concerned,  do  you  think  President 
Nixon  has  been  frank  and  straightforward 
about  the  war.  or  do  you  think  he  has  not 
told  the  American  people  the  real  truth 
about  the  situation  there?" 

|ln  percenti 


tended  to  wind  down,  a  plurality  of  the  pub- 
lic (42  to  29  per  cent)  holds  the  view  that 
"the  war  has  been  prevented  from  widening." 
The  public  also  has  reversed  its  view  that 
Mr.  Nixon  "did  not  act  properly  by  not  asking 
permission  of  Congress  to  commit  U.S.  trooper 
In  Cambodia."  Just  after  the  action  started, 
a  majority  was  critical  of  the  propriety  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  action,  by  54  to  37  per  cent.  Now. 
by  a  narrow  45  to  42  per  cent,  most  people  say 
the  President's  course  of  action  was  "proper," 
even  though  Congress  was  bypassed. 
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Not  only  did  the  President's  credibility 
rating  sharply  improve,  but  confidence  that 
he  would  keep  his  pledge  of  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  also  turned  completely 
around.  The  two  cross  sections  were  asked: 

"President  Nixon  has  said  that  we  still 
will  be  able  to  withdraw  160,000  UJS.  troops 
from  Vietnam  by  next  May.  In  view  of  the 
operations  In  Cambodia,  do  you  think  he 
wlU  be  able  to  bring  back  the  150.000  U.S. 
troops  by  then  or  not?" 

|ln  percenti 
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They  were  also  asked : 

"In  undertaking  the  mUltary  operattons 
In  Cambodia,  do  you  think  the  Vietnam  war 
has  now  been  widened  Into  a  bigger  war  m 
all  of  Indochina,  including  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, or  do  you  think  the  move  into  Cam- 
bodia prevented  a  vridening  of  the  war?" 

|ln  percent! 
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MAJORITY  SUPPORT  PRESIDENT 
NIXON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  were 
skeptics,  to  be  sure,  when  President 
Nixon  ordered  the  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia in  an  effort  to  protect  American 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  keep  the 
^etnamization  program  on  schedule. 

The  latest  Harris  survey  Indicates  that 
61  percent  believe  President  Nixon  was 
justified  in  moving  into  Cambodia.  In 
addition,  other  questions  of  interest  in- 
dicate broad  support  for  President  Nixon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  con- 
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By  67  to  23  per  cent,  a  majority  believe  that 
U.S.  troops  were  suicessfvU  in  destroying 
North  Vietnamese  bases  m  Cambodia.  By 
56  to  24  per  cent,  the  public  also  denies  the 
allegation  that  the  incursion  was  a  "mis- 
take." In  addition  56  per  cent  agree  with 
Mr.  Nixon's  claim  that  by  moving  Into  Cam- 
bodia, "the  lives  of  American  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam  were  protected." 

Just  after  the  action  started,  most  people 
believed  that  Mr.  NUon  "had  widened  the 
war  in  Indochlna^by  63  to  33  percent.  But 
now  that  U.S.  troops  have  been  taken  out  of 
Cambodia  and  the  flghUng  In  Vietnam  has 


TRIBUTE  ON  RICHARD  RODGERS' 
60TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  50 
years  ago,  America's  most  outstanding 
theater  composer,  Richard  Rodgers, 
began  his  Illustrious  career.  I  am 
sure  many  of  us  would  like  to  mark 
this  happy  occasion  with  some 
thoughts  about  both  the  man  and  his 
achievements. 

The  statistics  alone  are  staggering. 
And  most  unbelievable.  To  date,  Rich- 
ard Rodgers  has  created  the  music  foi 
no  less  than  36  musicals  on  Broadway, 
three  in  London,  nine  on  film,  and  two 
for  television.  Nineteen  motion  pictures 
have  been  adapted  from  his  stage  suc- 
cesses. He  has  been  the  producer  or  co- 
producer  of  17  musicals  and  plays,  nine 
of  which  also  found  him  serving  as  com- 
poser. He  has  also  written  the  scores  for 
a  ballet,  a  night  club  revenue,  and  two 
television  documentaries.  During  World 
War  n,  he  wrote  the  Bombardier  song 
for  the  Air  Force,  the  P.T.  Boat  song 
for  the  Navy,  a  song  for  the  Army,  and 
a  special  theme  for  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
Drive. 

The  film  version  of  "The  Sound  of 
Music"  is  the  most  successful  motion 
picture  of  all  time,  and  its  soundtrack 
recording  has  been  bought  by  more  peo- 
ple— over  12  million — than  any  other 
album  in  the  history  of  the  recording 
Industry.  The  original  stage  version  has 
the  distinction  of  being  both  the  longest 
running  Americsui  musical  ever  shown 
In  London  and  the  second  longest  run- 
ning musical  regardless  of  origin. 

By  achieving  a  run  of  2,212  perform- 
ances on  Broadway,  "Oklahoma!", 
Rodgers'  first  musical  with  Oscar  Ham- 
mersteln.  Second,  broke  the  record  for 
musical  show  longevity  in  New  York.  It 
held  the  No.  1  position  for  15  years. 
Outside  New  York,  the  musical  toured 
for  10^  years,  playing  In  163  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  two  television  documentaries,  "Vic- 
tory at  Sea"  and  "Winston  Churchill — 
The  Valiant  Years,"  Rodgers  was  re- 
quired to  supply  almost  13  hours  of 
music  for  each  series.  His  efforts  resulted 
in  the  two  longest  orchestral  works  ever 
composed,  each  one  only  a  litUe  short 
of  the  entire  "Ring"  cycle  by  Richard 
Wagner. 

More  statistics?  For  almost  10  years, 
from  April  1947,  to  January  1956,  only 
musical  plays  with  scores  by  Rodgers 
and  Hammersteln  were  shown  at  Lon- 
don's historic  Drury  Lane  Theater.  In 
Tokyo  alone,  there  have  been  five  Japa- 
nese language  versions  of  Richard 
Rodgers  musicals,  with  one  of  them, 
"Oklahoma!",  performed  by  an  all -gin 
company.  In  the  concert  field,  a  recent 
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survey  of  American  symphony  orches- 
tras conducted  by  Broadcast  Music,  Inc., 
reveals  that  Rodgers  ranks  first  among 
the  most  frequently  performed  compos- 
ers of  works  written  since  1940. 

As  for  awards,  Rodgers  has  been  hon- 
ored with  two  Pulitzer  Prizes — a  special 
one  for  "Oklahoma!"  and  a  regular  one 
for  "South  Pacific"— four  "Tony's"— 
for  "South  Pacific."  "The  King  and 
I."  "The  Sound  of  Music."  and  "No 
Strings" — and  three  Drama  Critics  Circle 
citations — for  "Carousel."  "South  Pa- 
cific." smd  "Pal  Joey."  The  Academy 
Award  "Oscar"  for  best  film  song  was 
won  by  Rodgers  suid  Hammerstein's  "It 
Might  as  Well  Be  Spring";  in  1965,  the 
best  film  of  the  year  was  Judged  to  be 
"The  Sound  of  Music."  Television's 
Sylvania  and  Peabody  awards  went  to 
Rodgers'  score  for  "Victory  at  Sea," 
which  was  also  responsible  for  the  com- 
pcxser  winning  the  Navy  Department's 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Medal.  In 
1960.  the  "Einmy"  for  the  best  television 
score  was  awarded  to  Rodgers  for  "Win- 
ston Churchill."  The  record  industry  has 
also  recognized  Rodgers'  achievements 
by  giving  him  the  "Grammy"  award  for 
"The  Sound  of  Music"  and  "No  Strings." 

Of  course,  as  I  have  already  noted, 
Richard  Rodgers  has  been  composing  for 
a  scant  50  years,  and  he  is  still  a  young 
man.  So  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  new 
statistics  to  be  added,  new  records  to 
be  broken,  new  laurels  to  be  won.  To 
paraphrase  one  of  his  most  haimting 
ballads,  the  sweetest  sound  he  will  ever 
hear  may  still  be  inside  his  head. 

Rodgers'  bow  as  a  composer  for  the 
Broadway  musical  theater  took  place  in 
July  1920.  The  production  was  a  barely 
remembered  item  called  "Poor  Little 
Ritz  Oirl,"  and  Rodgers  was  all  of  17 
when  he  was  signed  to  write  the  score. 
Within  a  rriativdy  short  period  of  time 
he  would  become  the  most  significant 
force  in  the  history  of  the  musical  stage. 

The  great  infiuence  that  Richard 
Rodgers  has  had  in  the  development  of 
this  uniquely  American  art  form  stems 
mainly  from  his  constant  experimenta- 
tion in  dramatic  form,  subject  matter, 
and  musical  expression.  Both  during  his 
partnershii>s  with  Lorenz  Hart  and  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  and  later  on  his  own. 
Rodgers  has  been  a  restless  innovator. 
Prom  the  very  beginning  of  his  career, 
he  has  led  a  continuing  rebellion  against 
the  sameness  and  the  tameness  of  the 
commercial  theater,  completely  oblivious 
to  the  accepted  rules  of  what  the  public 
would  and  would  not  accept.  His  only 
rule  hastbe^n: 

"This  QU  never  been  tried  before.  I  like 
It.  Uet's  do  It." 

Rodgers  and  Hart  first  won  recogni- 
tion for  their  brasli  and  impudent  score 
for  the  "Garrick  Gaieties"  in  1925.  But 
instead  of  following  it  up  with  something 
equally  modem  and  youthful,  the  team 
next  came  up  with  a  charmingly  unpre- 
tentioiis  operetta.  "Dearest  Enemy," 
dealing  with  what  was  then  considered 
an  uncommercial  subject,  the  American 
Revolution. 

More  surprises  followed.  "Peggy-Ann", 
the  very  next  year,  was  a  strikingly  orig- 
inal concept  set  almost  entirely  in  a 


Freudian  dreamworld.  As  early  as  1928, 
the  partners  inserted  a  note  in  the  pro- 
gram for  "Chee-Chee"  advising  audi- 
ences that  the  musical  numbers  were  so 
interwoven  with  the  plot  that  they  felt 
it  would  be  confusing  to  list  the  indi- 
vidual titles  of  the  songs.  Sheer  heresy. 
After  "talkies"  were  introduced,  Rodgers 
and  Hart  journeyed  to  Hollywood  where, 
among  other  assignments,  they  created  a 
score  for  the  brilliant  musical.  "Love  Me 
Tonight."  that  was  a  giant  leap  forward 
in  the  use  of  music  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  story. 

After  the  team  returned  to  New  York 
in  the  mid-1930's  they  turned  their  at- 
tention first  to  a  circus  spectacular 
called  "Jumbo,"  and  then  to  a  pioneer- 
ing spoof  of  ballet  called  "On  Your 
Toes."  Here  Rodgers  used  his  "Slaughter 
on  10th  Avenue"  dance  not  only  as  an 
applause-catching  specialty  but  as  a 
vital  scene  within  the  framework  of  the 
plot.  The  tradition  of  the  high-kicking 
chorus  line  was  done  away  with  in 
"Babes  in  Arms."  "The  Boys  from  Syra- 
cuse." based  on  "The  Comedy  of  Errors," 
became  the  first  musical  comedy  derived 
from  a  play  by  Shakespeare.  The  same 
year,  "I  Married  an  Angel"  made  fur- 
ther advances  in  the  use  of  ballet  and 
sJso.  for  the  first  time,  skillfully  em- 
ployed music  to  heighten  spoken  dialog. 
In  1940.  Rodgers  and  Hart  created  their 
masterpiece.  "Pal  Joey."  which  dared  to 
examine  unpleasant,  three-dimensional 
characters  without  the  customary  musi- 
cal comedy  sugar  coating. 

Innovations  in  technique  and  subject 
matter  continued  in  the  musicals  Rodg- 
ers wrote  with  Hammerstein.  Though 
their  first  work,  "Oklahoma!"  had  a  sim- 
ple story,  it  expanded  the  horizon  of  the 
musical  stage  by  its  innovation  of  a 
dream  ballet  and  the  close  weaving  of 
its  story,  songs,  and  dances.  "Carousel" 
was  a  bitter-sweet  fantasy  whose  "hero" 
committed  suicide  midway  through  the 
second  act.  Two  years  later,  the  sadly 
neglected  "Allegro"  dared  to  offer  an 
epic  tale  dealing  with  the  important  issue 
of  integrity  in  today's  world.  Both  "South 
Pacific"  and  "The  King  and  I"  had 
worthwhile  things  to  say  about  the  need 
for  understanding  between  peoples  of 
different  backgrounds.  For  their  final  col- 
laboration, "The  Soimd  of  Music,"  took 
up  the  dilemma  of  freedom-loving  people 
suddenly  caught  under  the  heel  of  a 
dictatorship. 

Two  years  after  Hammerstein's  death 
in  1960.  Rodgers  returned  to  the  theater 
with  "No  Strings."  He  also  brought  along 
a  brand  new  lyric-writing  partner — 
Richard  Rodgers.  Here  there  were  many 
original  touches  in  stagecraft,  particu- 
larly in  the  utilization  of  musicians  both 
backstage  and  onstage.  The  play's  theme 
also  took  courage:  an  Interracial  love 
affair  set  against  the  corruptive  influence 
of  modern  Eiuopean  society.  Right  now 
Rodgers  is  busily  working  on  a  new  musi- 
cal with  Martin  Chamin  and  Peter  Stone 
based  on  the  story  of  Noah.  Of  two  things 
we  can  be  sure:  It  will  have  music  we 
can  remember  and  it  will  be  different 
from  anything  Rodgers  has  ever  done 
before. 

While  Rodgers   is  probably   too  oc- 


cupied with  the  future  to  bother  about 
an  occasion  celebrating  the  ptist — even  a 
50th  anniversary — we  should  not  let  this 
milestone  pass  without  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  the  man  and  his  remarkable 
accomplishments.  Long  may  the  sound 
of  his  music  be  heard. 


THE  AMERICAN  SST 

Jiir.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  issue  of  Aerospace  magazine,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved  published  a  most  informative 
and  accurate  article  on  the  supersonic 
transport. 

Since  much  of  what  has  been  said  in 
opposition  to  this  program  has  served  to 
cloud  what  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation we  do  have,  this  article  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  clarifying  many  of 
the  issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  supersonic  transport 
will  soon  be  a  fact  of  aviation  life.  The 
Russian  and  the  British-French  pro- 
grams are  progressing  very  satisfactorily. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  in  an  American 
SST  recognize  that  developmental  prob- 
lems will  be  encountered — that  questions 
about  environment  must  be  answered. 
But,  in  the  true  American  tradition,  we 
must  press  forward  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges— to  tmswer  these  questions — and 
perfect  a  technology  with  vast  promise ' 
for  all  people.  A  "heads-in-the-sand"  at- 
titude at  this  point  would  be  a  gross 
waste  of  our  resources  and  our  (>otential. 

Therefore,  to  help  to  bring  more  en- 
lightenment on  this  matter,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Gravel's  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Supbrsonic    Transport — The    Ecoloct 

AND   Economics 

(By  Senator  Mike  Oravix) 

The  United  States  Supersonic  Transport 
will  pollute  the  atmosphere  less  than  any 
other  known  transportation  means. 

One  SST  carrying  300  passengers  at  1,780 
miles  an  hour  will  emit  no  more  pollutants 
than  three  automobiles  traveling  at  60  miles 
an  hour. 

The  entire  contemplated  fleet  of  SST's  will 
put  into  the  stratosphere  in  one  day  about 
the  same  amount  of  water  vapor  introduced 
by  a  single  large  thunderstorm— and  there 
are  some  3.000  to  6,000  thunderstorms  active 
around  the  Earth  continuously. 

These  and  other  facts  established  during 
intensive  studies  by  both  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany, prime  contractor  for  the  SST,  have 
been  somewhat  obscured  by  recent  criticisms 
of  the  program  which  claim  the  SST  will 
further  aggravate  the  nation's  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  environment. 

In  recent  months,  during  debate  over  the 
Federal  budget  and  national  spending 
priorities,  a  wide  range  of  allegations  has 
been  made  against  the  SST.  by  persons  in 
and  out  of  public  life  who  believe  that  the 
supersonic  transport  will  contribute  heavily 
to  air  pollution,  create  unendurable  noise, 
wreak  havoc  with  its  sonic  boom — causing 
cattle  to  stampede,  damaging  structures,  and 
so  forth — and  even  change  the  weather  ad- 
versely, by  introducing  large  amounts  of 
water  vapor  Into  the  upper  atmosphere. 

All  of  these  concerns,  however  well  moti- 
vated, are  the  result  of  misinformation.  Many 
misconceptions   regarding   noise    and   sonic 
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boom  arise  because  critics  persistently  cite 
some  unfavorable  results  of  military  super- 
sonic flights  made  several  years  ago.  These 
research  missions,  flown  at  relatively  low 
altitudes  over  populated  areas,  bear  little 
relation  to  the  planned  utilization  of  the 
SST.  which  will  not  reach  supersonic  speed 
until  it  is  at  60,000  feet  altitude  and  in  any 
case  will  travel  supersonlcally  only  over  the 
oceans  or  above  the  Arctic  Circle.  Thus,  the 
critics  in  effect  are  begging  the  question. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  common  myths, 
and  the  corresponding  facts. 

Myth:  SST's  wUl  add  greatly  to  air  poUu- 
llon  through  the  discharge  of  chemical  mate- 
rial from  their  engines. 

Fact:  Automobile  engines  convert  30  to  50 
percent  of  the  fuel  they  consume  Into  air 
pollutants.  Aircraft  turbine  engines  convert 
less  than  one  p>ercent  of  fuel  consumed  Into 
pollutants.  The  air  transport  fleet — including 
future  SST's — emits  less  pollution  per  1.000 
seat  miles  than  any  other  mode  of  trans- 
portation yet  devised.  The  smoke  from  today's 
jet  aircraft  indicates  Inefficient  burning  of 
fuel.  A  new  combustor  currently  is  being 
retroflted  on  transports  already  in  service. 
The  new-technology  Jet  engines  do  not 
smoke,  and  by  the  time  the  SST  enters  com- 
mercial service  In  the  late  1970's  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  no  visible  emissions. 

A  study  by  Professor  R.  P.  Stewart  of  the 
University  of  California  shows  that  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  emissions  for  to- 
day's jet  engines  during  cruise  conditions  are 
under  one  percent  of  average  automobile 
emissions.  The  SST  will  be  equipped  with 
emission  controls  at  least  as  effective  as 
those  now  being  Implemented. 

Myth:  SST  sonic  booms  over  land  will 
break  windows,  crack  walls  and  stampede 
cattle.  The  boom  paths  will  cover  practically 
everything.  Even  wilderness  areas  wUl  offer 
no  escape.  Booms  over  the  oceans  will  cause 
enormous  vibrations  which  wUl  disperse  flsb 
concentrations. 

Fact :  Damage  has  been  caused  in  the  past 
by  sonic  booms  from  military  aircraft  flying 
at  low  altitude.  However,  the  force  created 
by  such  aircraft  is  10  to  60  times  more  pow- 
erful than  that  which  the  SST  will  produce. 

The  SST  simply  is  not  built  to  fly  super- 
sonlcally at  low  altitudes.  It  is  designed  to 
perform  around  airports  just  like  subsonic 
jets,  and  normally  will  require  about  100 
miles  to  achieve  supersonic  speed  after  take-, 
off.  ' 

Because  Its  boom,  although  not  destruc- 
tive to  property,  might  annoy  people  on  the 
ground,  the  SST  will  fly  over  land  (except 
above  the  Arctic  Circle)  at  a  speed  of  about. 
700  mph.  This  is  too  slow  to  create  a  boom 
effect. 

Above  the  Arctic  Circle,  of  course,  there 
are  relatively  few  farmlands,  reservations,  or- 
national  parks. 

Over  the  oceans,  the  boom  will  be  mild — 
about  one-fourth  ounce  per  square  inch, 
comparable  to  the  impact  of  a  fisherman's 
spinning  lure  hitting  the  water.  Marine 
life  will  not  be  harmed.  Porthole  windows 
on  ships  are  designed  to  withstand  forces 
100  times  stronger  than  the  overpressure 
created  by  the  SST  at  cruise  altitude. 

Myth:  There  is  evidence  that  the  SST  will 
poUute  the  upper  atmosphere  in  such  a  way 
asffiay  result  in  terrible  alterations  of  global 
weather. 

Fact:  This  allegation  apparently  relates  to 
controls  (condensation  trails)  from  engines 
at  high  altitudes.  What  it  overlooks  Is  that 
these  traUs  of  water  vapor  seldom  if  ever 
form  at  the  cruise  altitude  of  the  SST — 60,- 
000  to  70.000  feet. 

The  daily  stratospheric  water  input  by  the 
SST  fleet,  as  mentioned  earlier,  will  be  about 
the  same  as  that  created  by  one  large  thun- 
derstorm. It  has  been  theorized  that  water 
vapor  from  the  SST's  would  form  a  global 
layer  of  cirrus  clouds,  and  thus  alter  the 
climate.  This  claim,  however,  was  based  on 


an  estimate  that  water  vapor  would  remain 
in  the  stratosphere  for  10  years.  Recent  stud- 
ies show  that  the  circulation  time  is  more 
nearly  one  and  a  half  years,  which  rules  out 
any  signiflcant  accumulation  of  vapor.  Two 
scientific  groups — the  National  Research 
Co'uncU  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Office  of  Meteorological  Research — 
have  studied  the  situation  and  report  that 
there  will  be  no  appreciable  disturbance  of 
the  Earth's  normal  atmospheric  balance  by  a 
fleet  of  SST's  making  1,600  flights  per  day. 

Myth :  At  takeoff,  the  SST  would  be  much 
louder  than  the  noisiest  jet  now  in  commer- 
cial service. 

Fact:  The  powerful  engines  on  the  SST, 
with  a  total  thrust  of  about  a50,(X)0  pounds, 
win  enable  the  aircraft  to  plimb  quickly  after 
takeoff.  The  engine  sound  wUl  be  less  than 
that  of  today's  jets  at  the  standard  measuring 
point  from  the  end  of  the  runway — usually 
three  and  a  half  miles  after  the  takeoff  run 
starts.  On  landing,  the  plane's  design  (wide 
span  with  s^arate  tail  and  hlgh-llft  devices) 
will  provide  excellent  low-^eed  handling 
characteristics  allowing  the  pilot  to  cut  power 
for  landing.  Also,  approach  noise  will  be  re- 
duced substantially  because  of  the  unique 
engine  Inlet  required  for  supersonic  filght. 

Thus,  most  people  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  airports  served  by  the  SST  will  be  exposed 
to  less  community  noise  than  they  hear 
today. 

The  same  engine  power  that  provides  rapid 
and  steep  cllmbout,  cutting  down  on  com- 
munity noise,  would  create  considerable  air- 
port (sideline)  noise — if  unsuppressed.  With 
today's  technology,  that  sideline  noise  would 
be  susbt&ntlally  greater  than  that  generated 
by  Jets  now  In  commercial  use.  The  SST  air- 
frame contractor  believes  that  the  noise  level 
can  be  reduced  significantly  before  the  super- 
sonic plane  is  slated  to  go  into  commercial 
service  eight  years  from  now.  The  airframe 
and  engine  contractors  are  working  with 
other  Industry  firms  and  the  government  to 
attain  this  goal. 

Any  major  new  technological  development, 
in  transportation  or  any  other  activity, 
should  be  subject  to  careful  examination  to 
determine  whether  It  represents  real  prog- 
ress— that  is,  whether  Its  benefits  can  be 
expected  to  greatly  exceed  any  potential 
drawbacks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  welfsire. 

From  the  standpoint  of  ecology,  restilts 
of  current  studies  indicate  that  air  travel  In 
general  has  proven  to  be  not  only  efficient 
in  travel  time  and  cost,  but  also  the  most 
efficient  means  of  travel  known  to  man  in 
terms  of  minimal  impact  upon  the  environ- 
ment. The  SST  should  further  Improve  upon 
this  remarkable  record. 

ECONOMICS   OF  THE   SST 

The  greatest  single  consideration  Involved 
in  America's  Supersonic  Transport  program 
is  tecbn(^ogical :  Whether  the  United  States 
wUl  continue  to  maintain  Its  dominant  posi- 
tion In  the  development  and  production  of 
commercial  transport  aircraft  for  the  world — 
with  all  that  this  means  to  the  health  of  the 
domestic  economy  and  the  U.S.  position  in 
international  markets. 

Over  the  next  two  decades,  the  level  of  the 
world's  commercial  airline  traffic  is  expected 
to  gain  by  a  factor  of  six  as  a  result  of  In- 
creases in  population,  business  activity,  indi- 
vidual Income,  and  leisure  time.  The  SST  is 
a  logical  and  Inevitable  step  forward  to  meet 
the  demands  of  this  new  volume  of  air 
travel — regardless  of  who  builds  it. 

The  situation  is  highly  competitive.  Both 
an  Anglo-French  and  a  Soviet  version  o'  the 
SST  have  already  been  test-flown  and  are 
going  into  production.  Last  year,  there  was 
considerable  skepticism  that  either  of  these 
aircraft  would  achieve  such  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess: largely  beacuse  of  this,  members  of  a 
special  Presidential  SST  Review  Committee 
expressed  doubts  in  early  1969  that  the  U.S. 


SST  would  be  beneficial  to  the  nation's  bal- 
anoe-of-trade  position.  They  argued  that 
even  if  the  U.S. -produced  aircraft  were  sold 
abroad  in  the  numbers  forecast,  increasing 
tourism  by  Americans  traveling  abroad  in 
SST's  would  more  than  offset  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  SST  sales  to  other  countries. 

However,  the  Committee  observed,  if  the 
forelgn-mftde  aircraft  flew  successfully 
American  tourism  would  increase  regardless. 
That  is  the  prospect  for  the  near  future. 
Since  the  U.S.  SST — which  is  expected  to 
fly  more  passengers  farther  and  faster  than 
either  of  the  forelgn-buUt  aircraft — will  not 
be  available  before  1978,  the  longer-range 
question  is  whether  American  air  carriers 
in  the  late  1970s  and  the  80s  will  be  pur- 
chasing the  American  SST  or  a  second-gen- 
eration version  of  those  already  being  pro- 
duced abroad.  They  simply  will  have  to  have 
supersonic  transports,  from  whatever  source, 
in  order  to  remain  competitive. 

Should  the  U.S.  faU  to  build  SST's  and  seU 
them  overseas,  and  American  carriers  be 
forced  to  buy  foreign-built  aircraft,  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  total  damage  to  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  by  1990  would  be  $22  billion. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  projected  U.S.  pro- 
gram Is  successfully  carried  out  and  approx- 
imately 500  SST's  are  sold  (270  of  these  to 
foreign  airlines),  the  U.S.  may  expect  to  ob- 
tain at  least  $20  billion  of  the  anticipated 
$a5-billlon  world  market  through  1990. 

(The  importance  of  aircraft  to  U.S.  ex- 
porting is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1969 
they  accounted  for  nearly  $2  billion  in  for- 
eign sales.  Without  these  sales,  the  United 
States  would  have  had  a  critical  negative 
balance  of  trade.) 

The  potential  return  to  the  Government  is 
about  $1  billion  more  than  its  investment  in 
the  development  program,  and  will  generate 
an  additional  $5.4  bllUon  in  federal  tax 
revenues,  and  state  and  local  governments 
wUl  receive  an  estimated  $1.3  biUlon  in 
taxes. 

On  the  domestic  economic  front,  the  SST 
program  represents  employment  for  more 
than  150,000  persons.  Some  50,000  of  these 
will  be  on  the  payrolls  of  the  prime  contrac- 
tors and  first-level  subcontractors;  more 
than  100,000  will  be  employees  al  other  sub- 
contractors, manufacturers  of  ground  sup- 
port equipment  and  installation  facilities, 
and  basic  industrial  manufacturers.  -. 

The  combined  and  cumulative  Income  of 
the  direct  and  supplemental  labor  force  in- 
volved in  more  than  6.000  companies  may 
well  exceed  $33  billion  in  1990. 

This  employment  will  be  distributed 
among  virtually  all  of  the  50  states.  By  Its 
nature,  It  will  be  high  In  quality  as  well  as 
quantity,  helping  to  nurtuj*  higher  educa- 
tion and  skill  levels.  The  results  will  add  to 
the  economic  health  and  wealth  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  thereby  help  to  finance  programs 
to  meet  our  urgent  domestic  needs  for  social 
betterment. 

Less  easy  to  assess  than  employment  In 
dollar  terms,  but  of  great  consequence,  are 
the  advances  the  SST  wUl  bring  In  aviation 
technology.  These  will  occur  in  the  areas  of 
sustained  higher  cruising  speed,  improve- 
ment of  existing  materials  and  development 
of  new  materials  with  wide  applications  be- 
yond aviation.  Aircraft  safety  and  reliability 
will  be  enhanced  through  advancement  oT 
Instrument  and  flight  control  systems 
(Which  coincide  with  the  increasingly  criti- 
cal needs  created  by  today's  air  traffic  con- 
gestion), and  development  of  larger,  more 
efficient  powerplants  for  both  subsonic  and 
supersonic  aircraft. 

For  the  air  traveler,  the  SST  will  mean 
flying  from  the  U.S.  to  Paris  in  less  than  three 
hours  compared  with  more  than  seven  hours 
aboard  present  jets.  lime  advantage  is  com- 
mercial aviation's , most  Important  product. 
Shorter  travel  times  will  be  all  the  more 
attractive  to  the  traveler  for  whatever  pur- 
pose. 
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Althovigb  the  U.8.  SST  Is  small  In  pas- 
senger-carrying capacity  than  the  747  (300 
passengers  compared  with  440  In  typical 
configuration) ,  It  will  fly  three  times  as  fast. 
Although  It  wUl  coat  less  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  747.  It  wlU  be  twice  as  producUve: 
during  a  given  time  period  It  can  carry  twice 
as  many  people  over  a  specific  range.  In  the 
long  run.  the  most  productive  aircraft  Is  the 
most  economical  to  operate,  even  If  Its  Initial 
cost  Is  higher. 

All  studies  of  the  SST  In  commercial  oper- 
ation have  assumed  no  increase  In  fares  over 
current  rates. 

The  SST  would  become  a  prime  national 
asset,  a  generator  to  the  entire  national  econ- 
omy with  effects  far  beyond  Its  primary  mis- 
sion of  advancing  air  transportation. 


BUSINESS  AND  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
14,  Mr.  Robert  O.  Anderson,  chairman 
of  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  and  chair- 
num  of  the  Business  Committee  for  the 
Arts,  spoke  before  the  Seattle,  Wash., 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  his  speech, 
Mr.  Anderson  noted  that  the  increasing 
involvement  of  business  with  the  arts  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  1968.  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  American 
corporations  made  contributions  to  the 
arts  which  totaled  almost  $85  million. 

This  substantial  involvement  of  Amer- 
ican business  is  extremely  important  in 
the  United  States  where,  as  Mr.  Ander- 
son notes,  "responsibility  for  the  artis- 
tic life  of  the  country  has  never  been 
fixed."  Despite  the  increasing  apprecia- 
tion for  and  eagerness  to  participate  in 
the  arts.  Government  support  is  in  rela- 
tive decline.  As  a  result,  many  cultxu-al 
groups  find  themselves  on  the  brink  of 
financial  disaster. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  governmental  support  is  par- 
ticularly acute  here  in  Washington.  In 
a  city  where  the  largest  "industry"  is  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  the  potential  for 
significant  corporate  support  is  lacking 
and  there  are  few  foundations  of  signifi- 
cant size.  Thus,  the  ssonphony,  the  bal- 
let, opera,  the  theater  groups,  the  Per- 
forming Arts  Society,  and  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  face  a  continuing  struggle  for 
their  very  existence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Washing- 
ton would  be  a  less  attractive  place  to 
live  if  these  cultural  organizations  did 
not  exist.  Every  other  great  capital  in  the 
world  possesses  a  firstrate  symphony, 
ballet,  opera,  and  theater.  But.  in  every 
instance  there  is  a  large  direct  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  And.  even  in  our  own 
country,  in  New  York,  the  Metropolitan 
Musetim  receives  more  than  $1  million 
from  the  city's  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  plight  of  the  arts 
in  the  Washington  area  is  a  real  one.  As 
Mr.  Anderson's  speech  indicates,  the 
business  community  is  attempting  to  do 
its  part.  If  our  concern  for  the  quality 
of  American  life  is  a  real  one,  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  more  to  accept  its 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinued health  and  vitality  of  the  arts  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Anderson's  excellent 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

The  A«T8— The  Challknge  to  Busunss 

(By  Robert  O.  Anderson) 
It  Is  hardly  news  that  the  arts  In  this  coun- 
try are  In  serious  trouble.  The  two  weeks  of 
testimony  taken  by  the  Special  Sub-Commit- 
tee on  Arts  and  Humanities  has  been  more 
than  sufBclent  to  bear  out  the  warnings  Is- 
sued by  arts  leaders,  foundation  experts,  and 
businessmen  Involved  with  the  art*. 

The  indications  are,  that  in  this  decade, 
many  arts  organizations  will  face  dissolution 
unless  an  enlarged  and  dependable  financial 
base  can  be  eaUbllshed.  Moat  Important,  the 
loss  of  opportunities  to  participate  In  the 
arts  may  have  far  greater  effect  on  the  health 
of  society  than  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  concerts  or  museum  hours  might  Indi- 
cate. 

A  major  premise  of  the  Business  Commit- 
tee for  the  Arts,  as  stated  by  Ite  first  chair- 
man. C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Is  that  "The  arts  are 
a  major  and  effective  weapon  In  any  effort 
to  Improve  the  human  condition." 

We  know  there  Is  nothing  In  any  corporate 
charter  that  obligee  business  to  support  the 
arts.  But  members  of  the  Buslnesa  Commit- 
tee believe  that  In  many  instances  there  may 
be  no  better  way  for  a  corporation  to  help 
enrich  the  lives  of  young  people,  people  with 
Increasing  leisure  time,  the  disadvantaged, 
and  the  aged  than  through  the  arts.  And 
partlcliMtlon  In  the  arts  need  not  mean 
reshuffling  priorities.  Many  corporations — 
as  well  as  government  agencies  and  founda- 
tions— have  found  that  arts  projects  and 
social  projects  are  not  mutually  exclualve. 

However.  In  spite  of  the  variety  and  vitality 
which  the  arts  have  achieved  in  this  country, 
they  are  capable  of  far  greater  contributions 
to  the  quality  of  our  society  than  they  have 
yet  been  able  to  make.  The  real  danger  In  the 
developing  financial  crisis  Is  not  only  the 
loss  of  the  arts  Institutions  themselves,  but 
the  loss  of  their  services  to  a  society  that  Is 
In  need  of  positive  appfoachee  which  empha- 
si2e  the  best  that  is  within  man. 

For  example,  all  avaUable  estimates  Indi- 
cate that  the  amount  of  leisure  time  Ameri- 
cans now  enjoy  will  increase.  The  ways  in 
which  this  time  U  used  are  an  important 
Issue  of  public  concern.  The  arts  are  beUig 
called  upon  to  help  in  solving  this  problem. 
The  arts  will  also  play  an  important  role 
in  the  attempt  to  halt  the  deterioration  of 
our  physical  environment,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  major  tasks  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment in  the  years  to  come. 

Some  cities  have  found  that  not  only  do 
the  arts  aid  In  redevelopment;  redevelopment 
can  also  provide  for  the  arts  by  Including 
arts  facilities  and  programs  in  urban  plan- 
ning. The  arts  have  also  helped  to  ease  the 
tensions  of  urban  living — not  simply  as  mas* 
entertainments  but  as  constructive  outlets 
for  creative  energy  and  as  sources  of  com- 
munity pride. 

The  field  of  education  offers  examples  both 
of  promising  successes  and  widespread  fall- 
ureo  in  integrating  the  arts  into  the  general 
curriculum.  In  recent  years,  the  arts  have 
been  recognlred  not  only  as  an  Important 
subject  in  their  own  right,  but  as  a  useful 
approach  to  other  kinds  of  material.  And  ed- 
ucational programs  which  employ  the  artistic 
resources  of  a  community  also  help  to  broaden 
the  audience  and  the  base  of  support  for 
local  arts  groups. 

However,  one  of  the  problems  In  the  com- 
mendable effort  to  provide  free  exposure  to 
the  arts  Is  that  the  issue  of  support  tends 
to  be  obscured.  Programs  financed  by  Federal 
grants  do  not  always  encotirage  communities 
to  consider  how  they  wUl  provide  services 
in  the  arts  in  the  event  that  such  funds  are 
no  longer  available. 


WhUe  thoee  concerned  for  the  arts  hope 
that  pubUc  funds  will  become  a  dependable 
source  of  support,  government  leaders  on 
all  levels  acknowledge  that  pubUc  agenciea 
are  often  limited  by  the  uncertainties  of  poli- 
tics and  the  nature  of  bureaucracy.  Our  most 
persistent  social  problems  must  be  attacked 
at  the  local  level;  they  cannot  be  solved 
entirely  by  national  fiat. 

We  also  know  that  the  technological  and 
managerial  resources  of  business  can  be 
applied  to  local  problems  of  blight,  poUu- 
tlon,  and  poverty.  Many  corporations  have 
already  committed  some  of  their  resources 
to  dealing  with  these  problems. 

THE   ABTS    IN    SOCIAL   ACTION 

But  government  agencies  have  also  dis- 
covered that  funds  and  buildings  arc  not 
enough.  In  any  program  of  social  action,  the 
"human  element"  must  be  the  starting  point. 
There  must  be  provision  for  the  spirit. 

Almost  every  corporation  involved  with 
the  arts  is  aware  of  the  arts'  relation  to  the 
social  health  of  the  community.  WhUe  the 
arts  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  miracle  drug  that 
will  halt  all  forms  of  social  disintegration, 
they  do  present  one  avenue  of  approach  that 
can  yield  dividends  far  beyond  the  cost  of 
an  individual  project. 

In  fact,  the  funds  necessary  for  the  arts, 
whUe  urgently  needed,  are  not  so  great  as  to 
require  a  drastic  reorganization  of  either 
corporate  or  federal  priorities.  Part  of  the 
tragedy  of  our  current  crisis  in  the  arts  is 
that  a  solution  la  well  within  our  capacity. 
Hundreds  of  arts  organizations  that  are  cur- 
tailing services  or  facing  dissolution  could 
be  preserved  and  strengthened  with  rel- 
atively little  expenditure.  Unfortunately,  the 
crisis  in  the  arts  Is  not  as  dramatic  as  the 
challenges  of  the  ghetto  or  the  exploration  of 
space.  At  the  same  time,  the  arts,  however 
needy,  require  nowhere  near  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  eradicate  slums  or  collect  lunar 
samples. 

Almost  all  of  our  arts  organizations  face 
not  only  an  annual  operating  deficit,  or  "in- 
come, but  an  alarming  net  "deficit  after  aU 
additional  sources  of  income,  such  as  gifts 
from  Individuals,  foundation  grants,  and  cor- 
porate contributions,  have  been  counted. 
When  an  individual  buys  a  seat  at  the  or- 
chestra, the  opera,  ballet  or  repertory  theatre, 
he  is  actually  receiving  a  matching  grant, 
about  equal  to  the  price  of  bis  ticket,  from  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 

A  recent  study  of  five  major  orchestras 
estimates  that  they  will  either  have  to  double 
their  Income  from  grants  and  contrlbutlona 
or  seriously  deplete  what  reserves  they  have 
been  able  to  accumulate.  These  five  orches- 
tras win  need  almost  four  million  dollars  to 
meet  outstanding  obligations  in  this  year 
alone.  And  if  this  money  is  taken  from  en- 
dowment funds,  the  financial  burden  in  fu- 
ture years  will  only  be  greater. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  arts 
are  a  craft  industry  in  the  machine  age.  An 
expansion  of  services  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  reduction  in  costs  through  increased 
volume.  Recent  estimates  place  museum  at- 
tendance at  about  six  hundred  million  in 
1968 — a  threefold  Increase  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade.  However,  rather  than  in- 
creasing revenue,  these  growing  crowds  re- 
quire greater  expenditures  for  instructors, 
guards,  administrative  staff,  insurance  and 
construction. 

NEED  FOB  OUTSIDE  SOUBCES  OF  SUPPOBT 

Under  any  social  system  in  any  historical 
period,  the  arts  have  depended  for  survival 
upon  support  from  outside  sources.  Only  the 
commercial  theatre  and  the  art  market  op- 
erate under  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  Canada.  Europe  and  many  less  devel- 
oped areas,  a  minimum  level  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  arts  has  become  fixed  at  some 
point  or  points — ^whether  In  city  government. 


in  national  boards,  mlnlatrtes  of  culture,  or 
some  combination. 

In  the  United  States.  responsibUity  for  the 
artistic  life  of  the  country  has  never  been 
fixed.  Views  on  support  range  from  complete 
government  subsidy  to  indifferent  Darwin- 
ism. 

In  many  ways,  however,  our  pluralistic  sys- 
tem— perhaps  "situation  *  would  be  a  better 
term — offers  the  arts  the  optimum  potential 
for  both  support  and  freedom.  But  this  po- 
tential will  only  be  realized  if  all  the  ele- 
ments of  our  pluralism  are  more  deeply 
Involved. 

As  Individuals,  of  course.  American  busi- 
nessmen have  been  a  sustaining  force  In  the 
arts  for  a  long  time.  And  businesses  have 
always  employed  the  arts  more  or  less  con- 
sciously in  design,  marketing  and  manufac- 
turing But  most  businessmen  have  only  re- 
cently become  aware  of  the  value  of  the  arts 
to  the  business  and  social  concerns  of  tbeir 
corporations. 

This  Important  change — the  interest  of  the 
corporation  itaelt  in  the  condition  of  the 
arts — has  already  bad  an  Impact  on  the 
support  of  the  arts  In  America. 

During  this  past  year,  two  surveys  have 
been  published  which  Indicate  that  business 
Involvement  with  the  arte  is  not  only  greater 
than  had  been  expected,  but  Is  increasing 
rapidly.  For  many  years,  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Bor.rd  has  conducted  tri- 
ennial surveys  of  corporate  contributions  to 
all  philanthropies.  T.n  1959  and  1962,  gifte  for 
cultural  purposes  were  not  even  a  separate 
category  In  the  tilennlal  survey,  but  were 
included  under  the  heading  of  "Civic 
Causes" — a  category  which  accounted  for 
only  three  percent  of  total  corporate  giving. 
In  1965,  the  first  y^e^  in  which  "Culture"  was 
assigned  a  separste  column,  the  arts  alone 
received  three  pe/cent  of  the  total.  In  that 
year,  540  companies  surveyed  gave  about  six 
mllUon  doUars  to  the  arts.  In  the  1968  Sur- 
vey, published  this  year,  400  corporations  re- 
ported grants  to  the  arte  of  over  thirteen 
mllllou  dollars,  or  about  five  percent  of  their 
total  giving. 

A  rough  translation  of  these  figures  into 
national  terms  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
the  five  percent  figure  to  the  estimate  for 
total  corporate  giving  of  900  million  dollars 
offered  by  the  American  Association  of  Fund- 
raising  Council.  The  resulting  figvure — forty- 
five  million  dollars — is  our  estimate  of  cor- 
porate contributions  to  the  arts  in  1968. 

However,  even  this  considerable  sum  Is 
only  a  part  of  the  total,  as  the  triennial  sur- 
vey Includes  only  those  commitments  to  the 
arts  which  were  reported  as  contributions.  A 
more  detailed  survey  undertaken  by  the 
Business  Committee  Indicates  that  projecte 
in  the  arts  reported  as  business  expenses  In- 
volved expenditures  of  about  forty  million 
dollars — almost  as  much  as  was  reported  un- 
der oontributions. 

INCBEASING    BIJSINESS    ST7FPOKT 

One  firm  conclusion  of  these  studies  is  that 
business  is  involved  with  the  arts  to  a  sub- 
stantial and  Increasing  degree.  Another  is 
that  support  of  the  arte  is  not  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  few  well-known  companlee. 
Eight  out  of  ten  corporations  surveyed  by 
NICB  contributed  operating  funds,  and  four 
out  of  ten  made  capital  glfte  to  the  arte. 
And  it  is  interesting  that  smaller  companies 
tended  to  assign  a  higher  percentage  of  tbeir 
■  oontributions  to  the  arte  than  did  large  ones. 

It  would  i^pear  from  these  figures  that 
a  substantial  beginning  has  been  made.  Some 
eighty  percent  of  American  corporations 
made  a  contribution  to  the  arte,  and  the 
total  amount  given  in  1968  alone  was  close  to 
eighty-five  mUllon  dollars. 

Yet,  when  one  has  looked  closely  at  the 
state  of  the  country's  arte  institutions,  and 
is    aware    of    the    enormous    contributions 


which  the  arte  are  capable  of  making  to  our 
society,  it  becomes  essential  to  regard  these 
figures  only  as  a  beginning. 

The  arte  simply  cannot  be  left  to  the 
marketplace.  As  with  schools,  libraries,  and 
hospitals,  the  higher  the  quality  offered  and 
titt  wider  the  pubUc  reached,  the  more  sup- 
port Is  needed. 

The  fundamentcU  task  of  the  Business 
Committee  is  to  broaden  and  increase  the 
base  of  corporate  involvement  with  the  arte. 
A  country  of  two  hundred  million  people 
spread  tmevenly  over  three  and  one-half 
million  square  miles  cannot  be  served  by  a 
few  national  artistic  organizations — even  if 
these  are  among  the  best  In  the  world.  Each 
community — and  the  businesses  which  pros- 
per there — must  be  concerned  for  the  quality 
of  cultural  life  available  to  ite  citizens  and 
their  children. 


REVERSAL  OF  MIGRATION  FLOW  TO 
CROWDED  CITIES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  with  the  Northern  Plains 
States  Governors  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  spoke  of  tl^  administra- 
tion's program  of  reversing  the  migra- 
tion flow  of  our  people  into  the  crowded 
cities. 

The  President  also  indicated  that  an 
effort  was  underway  to  develop  a  new, 
progressive  policy  which  would  provide 
good  Jobs  and  greater  opportimities  for 
our  people  in  the  rural  areas  of  America. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  President's 
remarks,  and  am  hopeful  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  accept — and  imple- 
ment— a  vigorous  program  aimed  at  re- 
versing the  migration  of  our  people  into 
America's  congested  metropolitan  areas. 

In  an  address  delivered  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  March  3  of  this  year,  I  urged 
the  administration  to  adopt  such  a  pol- 
icy and  to  explore  the  use  of  existing 
Federal  programs  in  an  effort  to  decen- 
tralize our  overly  concentrated  popula- 
tion  and  industrial  centers,  and  to  en- 
courage the  growth  and  development  of 
our  rural  areas — see  the  Congressional 
RacoKo,  page  5597.  In  that  address  I 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  use  of  existing  Federal  programs — 
grants-in-aid— Federal  procurement 
practices — and  land-use  policies — to  ac- 
comi^ish  an  orderly  and  better  bal- 
anced population  growth  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  a  policy  would  ease  the 
population  pressures  on  our  cities,  the 
prime  source  of  congestion  and  pollu- 
tion, and  increase  and  enhance  the  op- 
portunities for  providing  a  better  en- 
vironment and  more  meaningful  way  of 
life  for  all  our  ciUze^.  A  more  dis- 
persed population  might  also  improve 
efforts  to  control  the  accelerating  and 
intolerable  incidence  of  crime  in  the 
United  States.  Many  other  benefits 
would,  I  am  sure,  accrue  from  a  coordi- 
nated, determined  Federal  effort  in  this 
sphere  of  opportunity  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the 
brief  and  informal  remarks  President 
Nixon  made  on  this  issue  at  Fargo.  N. 
Dak.,  on  July  24,  and  an  editorial  on  the 
President's  statement  entitled.  "Migra- 


tion Reversal,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  July  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Excerpts    Fbom   the    PassmENT's   Iniokmai. 

Remabks  at  the  Civic  Centeb  Betobe  His 

MEETiNa    With     the    Nokthekn     Plains 

States  Qgvebnors,  Jitlt  24,  1970 

I  always  like  to  talk  to  young  people  and 
I  think  that  young  people  here  are  really 
with  it  in  terms  of  their  understanding  of 
national  Issues,  their  interest  in  them  and 
the  like. 

StHnetlmee  people  who  live  in  Washington. 
New  Tork.  other  cities,  they  get  out  to  the 
Midwest,  partictdany  North  Dakota  and  Wy- 
oming, and  they  think  that  that  is  sort  of  the 
sticks.  It  is  not  true  anymore.  This  Is  really 
one  country. 

This  is  a  country  where,  by  reason  of  the . 
communication,  television  and  the  rest,  there 
is  a  tremendotis  Interest  in  all  the  national 
issues  here,  just  like  there  is  in  other  places. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  It  was  very  Interest- 
ing to  find,  as  I  went  through  the  crowd,  and 
I  thought  very  encotiraglng,  that  a  number  of 
people  who  had  lived  In  places  like  Los  An- 
geles, St.  Louis,  one  from  Connecticut,  had 
moved  to  North  Dakota.  We  hear  about  the 
out-migration.  I  am  convinced  now  that  our 
program,  which  we  are  going  to  discuss  in 
here  now.  our  program  of  reversing  the  migra- 
tion fiow.  so  that  for  what  is  called  rural 
America — and,  of  course,  Fargo  is  a  big  city 
b'lt  it  is  part  of  rural  America — this  process 
of  reversing  the  migration  flow  really  can 
work,  because  the  attraction,  of  course.  Is 
quite  obvious.  Tou  have  jobs,  you  have  clean 
air.  you  have  opportunity,  you  have  schools, 
you  have  more  of  an  opportunity  than  you 
would  have  In  a  much  larger  city  to  control 
your  own  future. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  p>eople 
Uke  it  here.  I  have  always  liked  it  here  because 
they  have  always  been  good  to  me. 

I  want  to  say  this,  Oovemor,  that  I  recall 
you  as  a  young  Republican.  Tou  have  always 
been  teUing  tis  bow  great  this  country  was. 
You  have  been  strong  for  your  Stete,  for  this 
part  of  the  country.  And  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  have  developed  this  Rural  Affairs  Coun- 
cil, which,  as  you  know,  is  something  new  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  now  bringing 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  just  sitting  there  in  Washington  and 
waiting  for  people  to  come  In — is  bringing 
the  Oovemment  to  the  country  so  that  we 
can  see  what  the  country  is  like.  You  have 
to  see  it  and  feel  it.  You  can  read  about  it 
in  a  150-page  document,  but  there  is  nothing 
like  talking  with  people,  seeing  people,  seeing 
their  faces,  to  know  what  their  attitudes 
really  are.  That  Is  something  that  we  have 
been  working  for. 

I  think  that  leadersblp  of  men  like  your- 
self, and  the  other  Governors  that  we  are 
going  to  meet,  can  develop  a  iew,  progres- 
sive policy  where  this — what  Is  caUed  the 
great  heartland  of  America,  which  has  so 
much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  good  life — can 
have  the  good  jobs  and  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity that  will  bring  people  from  the  over- 
crowded cities  back  to  the  country  where 
they  win  have  a  better  life. 

That  is  our  program.  And  I  think  your 
150-page  document  probably  deals  with  tliat. 

(Prom  The  Washington  DaUy  News, 
July  29,  1970] 

MICBATION   REVEBSAL 

Exhilarated,  pooslbly,  by  th«  good  breath- 
ing air  Of  the  Great  Plains.  President  Nixon 
last  week  in  North  Dakota  threw  out  some 
ideas  about  "reversing  the  migration  flow." 

This,  it  appears,  would  Involve  not  only 
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slowing  down  the  trend  from  the  country 
to  cities,  but  Inducing  a  trend  In  the  other 
direction — a  program  to  "bring  people  from 
the  overcrowded  clUes  back  to  the  country 
where  they  will   have  a  better  life." 

To  punctuate  his  theme,  Mr.  Nixon  said 
at  one  point: 

"I  don't  see  any  smog  here." 

It  Is  an  Interesting  theme,  with  some 
obvious  appeal. 

It  already  Is  possible  to  spot  part  of  such 
a  trend.  Population  figures,  for  Instance, 
Indicate  many  big  cities  are  losing  people, 
or  barely  holding  their  own.  or  gaining  very 
little.  (And  some  local  politicians,  afraid  of 
losing  handouts  from  Uncle  Sam.  are  scream- 
ing "foul"  at  the  Census  Bureau.) 

Trouble  is,  the  shift  seems  headed  for 
the  suburbs,  rather  than  the  country.  Agri- 
cultural areas  continue  to  lose  people.  But, 
at  least.  In  some  cases  people  are  fleeing  the 
"overcrowded  cities." 

It  is  plain,  of  course,  that  life  in  a  city 
has  its  drawbacks;  Polluted  air.  traffic  con- 
gestion, usually  a  higher  cost  of  living.  But 
a  good  many  people  depend  for  a  living  on 
locating  their  trade  or  business  where  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  people. 

It  is  plain,  of  course,  that  In  small  com- 
munities, the  air  is  better,  traffic  moderate.  ^ 
living  less  complex  and  less  expensive.  But. 
If  you  move  many  more  people  into  a  small 
community  It  no  longer  would  be  small. 

Planners,  have  been  planning  and  Idealists 
Ideating  on  this  problem  for  some  time.  And 
Mr.  Nixon  thinks  the  right  government  poli- 
cies and  leadership  can  bring  about  hlB 
■migration  reversal." 

Maybe  so.  But  people  tend  to  go  where 
they  think  they  can  best  make  a  living,  or 
most  likely  p»irsue  their  ambitions.  It  will 
require  a  considerable  change  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  country.  It  would  seem,  to  alter 
these  tendencies  on  any  appreciable  scale. 

By  raising  a  few  questions,  we  are  not 
trying  to  be  hostile  to  Mr  Nlxons  objective, 
nor  disdainful  of  his  Ideas.  We  simply  are 
trying  to  contemplate  the  enormity  and 
complexity  of  the  proposition  U  It  is  to  be 
managed  on  a  scale  that  will  do  any  real 
good.  And  by  all  means,  let's  hear  more.  Mr. 
President. 

HERMAN  KENIN:  A  LABOR  LEADER 
WHO  WILL  BE  MISSED 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Herman  D.  Kenin. 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  who  died  recently.  Mr.  Kenin 
grew  up  in  Oregon  and.  although  he  lived 
in  Connecticut  from  1958  until  his  death. 
I  know  he  remained  an  Oregonian  in 
heart  and  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  Mr.  Kenin's  jour- 
nalist friends,  Hilmar  Grondahl,  music 
editor  of  the  Oregonian.  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  many  musicians  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Oregonian  on  August  2. 
1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kenin  Won  Hxamts  Or  Mt7sic  Associates 
(By  H""'*''  Orondahl) 

Herman  Kenin's  pnxltlon  as  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  took 
him  away  from  Portland  during  his  latter 
years.  But  his  affection  for  this  city  endured. 
and  It  was  his  expressed  hope  to  re-establish 
himself  here  after  retirement. 

While  he  was  a  Portland  resident  his  par- 
ticipation In  civic  activities  was  broad,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  its  music.  We  recall 
with  what  energy  and  enterprise  he  worked 
for  the  reactivation  of  the  Portland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  In  1947  after  Its  decade  of 


somnolence.  The  six  summers  of  outdoor  con- 
certs by  the  Stadium  Philharmonic  were  a 
special  project  in  which  his  Ingenuity  and 
effort  were  Involved. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  from  his  young 
manhood  onward  were  aware  of  his  direct 
participation  in  music;  as  a  violinist  and  a 
bandleader,  as  one  who  made  dancing  a 
pleasure  at  the  Multnomah  Hotel,  who  toured 
and  recorded  with  his  ensemble. 

His  training  experience  fitted  him  uniquely 
not  only  for  his  leadership  of  local  99  of  the 
APM  In  Portland,  but  for  the  presidency  of 
the  300.000  member  International  union. 

Kenin  was  diplomatic  yet  tough  minded, 
realistic  yet  compassionate,  qualities  which 
served  admirably  In  seeking  the  advancement 
of  union  members  In  an  Insufficiently-appre- 
ciated cultural  art.  As  a  musician  he  was  In- 
volved with  the  cultural  aspects  of  music, 
and. as  a  union  leader  he  knew  his  concern 
was  needed  to  bring  the  musician's  compen- 
sation In  line  with  the  years  of  required 
training  and  his  responsibilities  as  a  per- 
former. 

It  Is  said  that  Herman  Kenin  was  unable 
to  complete  all  of  the  many  projects  he  had 
assigned  himself  and  his  co-workers.  But 
that  he  Improved  the  Image  and  status  of 
a  great  profession  In  the  years  avaUable  to 
him.  Is  beyond  question. — H.O. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
funeral  of  Herman  Kenin  on  July  24, 
1970,  his  good  friend,  Walter  H.  Evans, 
Jr.,  a  Portland  attorney,  delivered  a  mov- 
ing tribute  which  capsuled  the  feelings 
of  all  those  who  knew  Mr.  Kenin.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Evans  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


HxKMAN  David  Kenin 

The  friends  of  Herman  David  Kenin  need 
no  reminder  of  his  outstanding  qualities  as 
a  person,  but  I  have  been  asked  to  share 
some  memories  with  you. 

He  was  bom  In  Vlneland.  New  Jersey,  on 
October  26.  1901.  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Ada 
Kenin.  When  he  wds  about  eight  years  of  age. 
the  family  moved  to  Portland,  where  he.  his 
brothers  Harry  and  Prank,  and  his  sisters 
Fanny  and  Ida.  were  graduated  from  EUlot 
Grade  School.  Jefferson  High  School,  and 
Reed  College.  Herman  was  graduated  from 
Northwestern  College  of  Law  In  1931. 

He  married  Maxlne  Bennett,  a  Portland 
girl,  and  they  have  two  children,  both  boys. 
He  and  his  family  lived  in  Portland  until 
1956.  when  they  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
from  there  to  New  Yort.  City,  finally  residing 
in  Westport.  Connecticut.  Herman  Kenin 
died  early  In  the  morning  of  July  31st.  1970. 

In  1936,  he  was  elected  President  of  Local 
99,  the  Portland  local  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians.  In  1943.  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federation's  International 
Executive  Board,  and  In  1958  he  became  Its 
President,  a  position  he  held  through  re- 
election until  his  death.  While  President  of 
the  Federation,  he  was  elected  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO,  a  responsible  position 
he  also  held  until  his  unexpected  death  this 
week.  

There  are  those  of  us  who  knew  Herman 
as  a  successful  officer  In  his  specialized  field 
of  union  leadership,  as  a  confidant  of  na- 
tional figures,  an  internationally-recognized, 
skillful  negotiator,  and  as  a  seasoned  diplo- 
mat. The  quality  of  his  leadership  Is  evident 
from  the  manner  In  which  his  union  met  the 
challenges  of  new  technologies  and  not  only 
stirvlved.  but  grew.  The  pension  plaiu,  the 
collective-bargaining  agreements,  the  period 
of  unprecedented  tranquility  and  prosperity 
aU  demonstrate  his  success  as  a  gifted  leader. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  many  high  pub- 
lic honors.  He  was  appointed  by  Presidents 
Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson  to  na- 


tional Cultural  and  Pine  Arts  Councils.  He 
was  named  by  President  Truman  as  one  of 
the  two  worker  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organizations  conference  In 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  Despite  all  these  and 
other  honors.  Herman  Kenin  retained  his 
approachablUty  ...  he  was  still  Herman 
Kenin  from  Portland,  Oregon.  Appropriately, 
It  was  m  this  city  In  1963  that  more  than 
600  friends  from  all  over  the  United  States 
gathered  at  an  Impressive  testimonial 
dinner. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  knew  him  pro- 
fessionally, since  his  admission  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  State  Bar.  in  September, 
1931.  We  respected  his  abUlty.  his  profes- 
sional standing,  and  his  unquestioned  In- 
tegrity. We  valued  his  friendship  and  coun- 
sel, whether  It  was  over  a  cup  of  coffee  at 
Mannings  or  by  long  distance  phone  from 
Los  Angeles  or  New  York  City. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  remember  Her- 
man as  the  private  citizen,  as  the  family 
man  ...  a  devoted  son  and  brother,  a  warm 
and  loving  husband  and  father,  and  as  a 
good  neighbor  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
We  recall  his  kindness,  his  generosity,  his 
superb  ability  as  a  raconteur,  with  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  anecdotes,  each  pre- 
cisely suited  to  the  particular  occasion. 

We  remember  his  warmth,  his  understand- 
ing, his  wit.  his  Intelligence,  his  strong 
sense  of  family,  and  his  participation  In  all 
forms  of  good  citizenship,  whether  It  was  the 
neighborhood  P.T.A.,  the  Portland  Symphony 
Board,  or  the  summer  concerts  In  the  park. 
We  shall  always  recall  his  love  of  music, 
both  classical  and  popular.  Herman  and  his 
band  played  at  the  Indian  Grille  of  the 
Multnomah  Hotel,  and  before  that,  at  the 
old  Oregon  Hotel,  with  George  Olson.  He 
played  at  the  Coconut  Grove  In  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel  In  Los  Angeles,  add  I  am 
stire  that  some  of  you  will  recall  that  he 
played  at  the  opening  of  the  Gearhart  Hotel 
In  1926.  His  name  was.  and  always  will  be, 
synonomotis  with  good  music. 

We  remember  him.  above  all,  as  the  de- 
voted brother  of  Fanny  and  Prank,  the  lov- 
ing husband  of  Maxlne,  and  the  proud, 
proud  father  of  David  and  Jim. 

ESach  one  of  us,  by  our  attendance  here. 
Joins  m  extending  love  and  sympathy  to  his 
family,  especially  to  his  wife,  his  sons,  his 
sister,  and  his  brother.  Each  one  of  iis  pays 
tribute  to  his  life,  and  recognizes  that  Port- 
land, and  Indeed  this  country,  to  a  measur- 
able degree.  Is  a  better  place  to  live  be- 
cause of  Herman  Kenin. 

Herman  was  a  good  man,  who  gave  of 
himself  to  all  who  needed  his  help  or  coun- 
sel. He  enjoyed  his  life  ...  he  loved  people 
.  .  .  and  he  took  great  pride  In  his  heritage. 
We  will  miss  him. 

As  we  honor  his  memory  today,  we  say 
It  was  a  privilege  to  have  known  blm.  .  .  . 
to  have  loved  him.  These  words  cannot  add 
to  his  statxire  ...  It  needs  no  addition.  We 
are  proud  to  have  been  friends  of  Herman 
Kenin. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
about  Herman  Kenin,  published  in  the 
Oregon  Journal,  an  obituary  notice  from 
that  paper;  and  an  article  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  News  of  July  25,  1970;  be  printed . 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  July  23,  1970] 
The  FatJiTs  or  Pidduno 

Herman  D.  Kenin  had  one  of  those  moth- 
ers who  Insist  that  all  her  children  learn 
music. 

The  career  he  started  as  a  boy  fiddler  In 
Portland  took  Kenin  all  the  way  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  239,000-member  American  Fed- 
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eratlon  of  Musicians,  the  position  he  held 
when  he  died  In  New  York  Tuesday.  Along 
the  road  his  music  helped  him  pay  his  way 
through  Reed  College  and  Northwestern  Col- 
lege of  Law.  and  to  establish  a  national  repu- 
tation as  an  orchestra  leader  in  the  late  1920s 
and  early  1930s. 

Kenin  always  kept  his  ties  to  Portland.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  old  Eliot  School — since 
replaced — In  Alblna.  and  of  Jefferson  High 
Qchool.  In  the  days  of  which  survivors  end- 
lessly delight  In  telling  of  rock  fights  with 
the  kid  gangs  from  rival  schools. 

As  an  official  of  the  Portland  Musicians 
Union  he  helped  establish  summer  band  con- 
certs here  and  to  revive  the  Portland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  after  World  War  n.  His  new 
Job  required  him  to  move  East  when  he  was 
named  president  of  the  national  union  In 
1958  as  the  hand-picked  successor  to  the 
celebrated  "czar"  James  Cassar  Petrlllo. 

No  doubt  there  are  boys  today  whose  twld- 
dllngs  with  an  electrified  guitar  wUl  lead 
them  Into  rewarding  careers  like  Kenin's. 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  July  22, 1970] 
Unionist  Kenin  Dies  at  69 

New  York. — Herman  Kenin.  69,  who  began 
his  musical  career  In  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
rose  to  become  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  was  found  dead  In 
his  hotel  room  here  Tuesday,  apparently 
victim  of  a  heart  attack. 

Kenin  grew  up  In  Portland  and  received 
his  law  degree  from  Northwestern  College  of 
Law. 

While  In  coUege.  he  played  the  violin  In  a 
dance  band  and  later  was  a  member  of  the 
George  Olsen  orchestra.  Dwlng  the  big 
band  era  of  the  19208  and  1930s  he  headed 
his  own  band  In  Portland  and  played  along 
the  West  Coast. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  In  Portland 
m  1931  and  was  a  member  of  the  AFM's 
Portland  Local  No.  99.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  local  In  1936  and  headed  the 
union  for  20  years,  during  which  the  mem- 
bership climbed  from  500  to  1.300. 

Kenin  succeeded  James  C.  PetrUlo,  long 
the  AFM-s  national  leader.  In  1958. 

Kenin  was  appointed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  the  National  Cultural  Center  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  was  re^polnted  to 
that  position  by  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
In  1965.  he  was  appointed  by  President  John- 
son to  the  Fine  Arts  Council. 

Kenin  was  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  tax 
money  to  support  the  performing  arts.  He 
referred  to  the  performing  arts  as  a  "corner- 
stone of  our  heritage." 

Fvmeral  service  wlU  be  held  Friday  at 
10  a.m.  at  Holman  and  Son  Funeral  Service 
for  Herman  Kenin.  68.  of  Westport.  Conn., 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians.  He  died  Monday  in  Westport. 

Mr.  Kenin  attended  Eliot  Grade  School, 
Jefferson  High  School,  and  Reed  College  In 
Portland.  He  was  active  In  getting  outdoor 
Bununer  operas  for  Washington  Park. 

In  1947  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Truman  as  one  of  two  worker  delegates  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization's  Con- 
ference In  Geneva. 

He  worked  with  representatives  of  other 
countries  on  problems  affecting  musicians. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  establishing  pen- 
sion funds  for  musicians,  eliminating  cut- 
rate  foreign  music  In  commercial  scoring, 
Improving  musicians'  wage  scales  and  work- 
ing conditions,  setting  up  scholarships  for 
young  musicians,  eliminating  the  20  per  cent 
cabaret  tax.  and  creating  a  national  endow- 
ment for  the  arts  and  humanities. 

He  referred  to  the  performing  arts  as  a 
"cornerstone  of  our  heritage." 

Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Maxlne;  two 
sons.  James  of  Washington.  D.C.,  and  David, 
New  York  City;  a  brother.  Frank  of  Portland; 


and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Max   (Fannie)   Friedman 
of  West  Linn. 

Interment  will  be  at  Neveh  Zedek  Ceme- 
tery In  Portland.  Remembrances  may  be 
made  to  Reed  College. 

(From   the   AFL-CIO   News,   July  26,   1970] 

Musicians'    President    Herman    D.    Kenin 

Dies 

New  York. — AFL-CIO  Vice  Pres.  Herman 
D.  Kenin,  who  guided  the  Musicians  to  new 
heights  In  membership  and  program,  died  In 
his  Bleep  at  a  hotel  here.  He  was  69  and  had 
been  AFM  president  since  1958. 

A  message  of  sympathy  from  Federation 
Pres.  George  Meany  and  Sec.-Treas.  Lane 
Klrkland  expressed  "deep  sadness  ...  at  the 
tragic  death  of  our  colleague  and  warm 
friend." 

His  years  of  service  to  the  AFM,  they  said, 
were  matched  "by  his  service  to  the  entire 
trade  union  movement."  The  message  re- 
called that  "to  every  assignment  he  brought 
calm  and  thoughtful  competence,  and  deep 
compassion  for  bis  fellow  man." 

Kenin  was  "a  true  trade  unionist  and  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  we  shall  miss  him."  the  fed- 
eration officers  said.  They  conveyed  "our  sin- 
cere regret"  to  AFM  officers  and  members  and 
the  family.  Survivors  Include  his  wife,  Mrs. 
V.  Maxlne  Kenin,  sons  David  and  James, 
brother  Frank  K.  and  sister  Fanny  Friedman, 
Pc»-tland,  Ore. 

The  family  asked  that  Insrtead  of  flowers, 
memorial  tributes  be  sent  In  Kenin's  name 
to  Reed  College.  Portland.  Ore.  97202. 

To  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  Kenin's 
death.  Sec.-Treas.  Stanley  Ballard  and  the 
officers  called  a  special  board  meeting  for 
July  29. 

In  his  lifetime  Kenin  combined  a  career 
as  violinist,  orchestra  leader  and  practicing 
attorney  to  become  an  influential  labor 
leader.  He  had  been  an  AFM  ofllcer  since 
1943. 

Born  In  Vlneland,  NJ.,  he  was  the  son  of 
a  member  of  the  Cigar  Makers  when  It  was 
headed  by  Sam  Oompers.  He  went  to  school 
In  Portland  attended  Reed  College,  and  in 
1930,  following  three  years  as  a  night  student 
at  Northwestern  College  of  Law,  was  admitted 
to  the  Oregon  bar. 

During  bis  coUege  and  law  school  days, 
Kenin  played  with  the  George  Olsen  Or- 
chestra, then  led  his  own  band  on  hotel, 
radio,  theater  and  club  dates  on  the  West 
Coast.  He  practiced  law  starting  In  1931  but 
kept  up  his  membership  In  AFM  Local  99, 
and  In  1936  was  elected  its  president. 

Kenin  gave  up  his  law  practice  at  the 
request  of  AFM  Pres.  James  C.  Petrlllo  In 
1943  to  become  a  board  member  of  the  union. 
He  was  elected  president  In  1958  succeeding 
Petrlllo  and  helped  guide  the  300,000-member 
union  during  Its  period  of  greatest  growth. 

Under  his  leadership  the  union  became  a 
major  force  In  efforts  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities. Also  It  won  a  long  battle  In  Congress  to 
reduce  the  20  percent  cabaret  tax.  established 
pension  trust  funds  for  mtislclans,  persuaded 
television  networks  to  eliminate  foreign-pro- 
duced music  from  their  programing  In  favor 
of  "live"  domestic  music,  achieved  major 
gains  In  salaries  and  conditions  for  sym- 
phony musicians,  and  set  up  scholarship  and 
student-aid  programs  like  the  world-re- 
nowned Congress  of  Strings. 

He  was  largely  responsible  for  negotiating 
agreements  with  the  major  television  net- 
works and  film  studios,  and  with  recording 
flrms  that  fortified  the  role  of  the  musician 
In  those  Industries. 

Kenin's  death  iHOught  messages  of  sym- 
pathy from  several  world  labor  groups.  Sec.- 
Oen.  Arturo  Jauregul  of  the  Inter-American 
Regional  Organization  of  Workers — ORIT — 
cabled  "heartfelt  condolence  on  the  death  of 


a  great  leader  and  devoted  trade  unionists, 
also  ...  a  valued  friend." 

Kenin  played  a  leading  role  in  founding 
the  Inter-American  Federation  of  Entertain- 
ment Workers  and  the  International  Secre- 
tariat of  Entertainment  Trade  Unions.  He 
was  past  president  and.  at  his  death,  treas- 
urer of  the  AFL-CIO  Council  for  Scientific. 
Professional  &  Cultural  Employes. 


IDAHO  UNDERSTANDS 

Mr.  CHUIVCH.  Mr.  President- 
Future    historians    may    look    upon    the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Cam- 
bodia as  the  end  of  an  error  as  well  as  an  era. 

That  is  the  opening  sentence  of  an  edi- 
torial published  in  Rexburg,  Idaho, 
Standard.  The  editorial  goes  on  to  de- 
clare: 

This  Ume  In  history  may  signify  the  close 
of  a  period  of  widespread  action  abroad 
backed  by  popular  support  at  home. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly on  June  30  of  this  year,  is  hailed 
as  a  symbol  of  this  new  mood.  The  edi- 
torial declares: 

The  amendment  alms  to  restore  to  Con- 
gress, or  at  any  rate  to  reaffirm,  some  of  Its 
constitutionally  delegated  power  over  for- 
eign operations. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Idaho  Statesman 
expresses  its  approval  of  the  President's 
plan  to  withdraw  20,000  American  troops 
from  South  Korea — about  40  percent  of 
those  now  garrisoned  there.  The  States- 
man appropriately  asks: 

How  can  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  If  we 
can't  withdraw  from  Korea? 

The  President's  Korean  decision  is  a 
welcome  one.  As  far  back  as  April,  1964, 
I  first  suggested  that  troop  reductions  be 
made  in  Korea.  In  an  article  written  for 
the  Nation,  entitled  "The  Korean  Paral- 
ysis: Mired  Troops  and  Frozen  Policy,"  I 
suggested  that  American  foreign  policy 
"tends  to  maintain  fixed  positions  long 
after  these  have  ceased  to  serve  our  best 
interests,"  and  cited  the  stationing  of 
two  full  combat  divisions — 52,000  Ameri- 
can troops — in  South  Korea  as  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  newspaper  editorials 
and  the  Nation  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Rexburg,  Idaho,  Standard, 

July  7, 19701 

Thx  Cambodian  Cataltst 

Future  historians  may  look  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Cambodia 
as  the  end  of  an  error  as  well  as  an  era.  For 
those  who  contend  that  the  administration 
was  mistaken  in  undertaking  the  Cambodian 
operations,  the  error  U  now  over;  only  Its 
long-run  consequences  remain  to  be  reck- 
oned with 

What  Is  clear  Is  that  the  Cambodian  ven- 
ture— ^from  Its  swift  beginning.  foUowed  by 
unprecedented  domestic  turmoU — does  mark 
the  end  of  an  era:  the  post- World  War  n 
era  of  Pax  Americana  auid  an  American  big 
stick  policy.  The  foremost  indicator  of  this 
is  the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  which 
passed  the  Senate  with  a  wider  margin  than 
bad  been  expected. 
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The  thmst  ol  this  amendment  Is  to  restore 
to  Congress,  or  at  emy  rate  to  reafllrm,  some 
oX  Its  constitutionally  delegated  power  over 
foreign  operations.  Even  If  it  does  not  survive 
the  Senate-House  conference.  It  still  serves 
to  mark  a  slgniflcant  turning  point  In  for- 
e'.^n  affairs. 

The  amendment  Is  not  and  should  not  be 
Interpreted  as  a  slap  against  either  President 
Nixon  or  the  office  or  powers  of  the  presi- 
dency. Rather.  It  is  the  result  of  a  process 
that  has  been  building  up  over  the  past  dec- 
ade m  reaction  to  the  ever-growing  imbal- 
ance between  presidential  and  congressional 
authority.  We  are  witnessing  a  reversion  to 
a  safer  point  of  equilibrium. 

It  thus  appears  that  future  analysts  of 
American  foreign  policy  may  view  the  pres- 
ent moment  as  signifying  the  close  of  a  pe- 
riod of  widespread  action  abroad  backed  by 
popular  support  at  home.  Borne  now  see  this 
as  neo-lsolatlonism,  but  that  strikes  us  as 
Inaccurate.  Whatever  one  calls  what  is  hap- 
pening, it  is  evident  that  the  Cambodian 
operation  was  only  the  element  that  was 
needed  to  catalyze  a  change. 

(rrom  the  Idaho  Stotesman,  July  17,  1970] 

KOESAN    TBOOPS   WrrHDRAWALS 

If  It  Is  still  necessary  to  keep  65.000  U.8. 
troops  In  South  Korea,  how  long  will  It  take 
to  withdraw  our  force  from  Vietnam?  Or, 
putting  it  another  way,  how  can  we  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  If  we  can't  withdraw  from 
Korea? 

Those  questions  may  have  something  to 
do  with  a  decision  to  withdraw  40  per  cent 
of  our  troops  In  South  Korea,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Korean  government. 

The  withdrawal  plan  lends  credlbUlty  to 
President  Nixon's  promises  to  Vletnamlze  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  South  Korea  has  nearly  200,- 

000  more  men  under  arms  than  North  Korea 
and  has  received  about  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  17 .8.  military  aid. 

Under  thoee  circumstances  the  Koreans 
ought  to  be  able  to  accept  a  larger  share  of 
responsibility  for  their  own  defense.  If  the 
withdrawal  of  20,000  U.S.  troops  from  South 
Korea  means  the  country  is  In  danger,  then 
hopes  for  successful  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam are  probably  a  pipe  dream. 

A  South  Korean  force  of  37,000  has  fought 
weU  in  Vietnam,  giving  8(»ne  support  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  idea  of  letting  Asians  do  more  In 
the  defense  of  Asia. 

Bringing  the  VS.  troops  home  should  help 
trim  our  military  costs  and  ease  the  foreign 
exchange  problem. 

If  the  North  Koreans  should  rene^  the 
conflict  the  SoutXKoreans  could  not  ex- 
pect, and  shouldn'twed,  the  massive  partic- 
ipation of  our  forces. 

To  assure  that  South  Korea  could  not  de- 
fend itself  now  would  be  to  write  off  the 
entire  Nixon  concept  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  Asia  nations  to  provide  most  of  their  own 
defense. 

(From  the  Nation.  Apr.  6,  1964] 

Thx  Korzan  Pakaltsis:   MnxD  Tboops  and 

PxozEN  Policy 

(By  Senator    Prakk  Church) 

American  foreign  policy  tends  to  maintain 
fixed  positions  long  after  these  have  ceased 
to  serve  our  best  Interests.  An  example  of 
this  rigidity  Is  the  continued  stationing  of 
two  full  combat  divlslona— some  53.000  Amer- 
ican troops.  Including  various  supporting 
units — in  South  Korea. 

I  neither  challenge  nor  disclaim  our  basic 
commitment  to  defend,  by  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary,  the  integrity  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  The  fixed  position  to  which 

1  refer  is  not  our  commitment  to  defend 
the  country,  but  the  means  by  which  we 
have  chosen  to  do  so.  The  perpetuation  of 
these  means  Is,  I  believe,  demonstrably  un- 
sound, excessively  costly  and  long  since  un- 
necessary. 


Why  does  the  United  States  need  two  full 
combat  divisions  In  Korea?  Since  the  end 
of  the  Korean  flghUng  in  1953.  we  have  given 
nearly  »5  bllUon  dollars  In  aid  to  South 
Korea:  more  than  t2  billion  of  this  aid  has 
been  used  to  equip  their  army.  Today,  the 
ROK  army,  numbering  nearly  600,000  men, 
is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  entire  world!  It 
far  outnumbers  the  entire  North  Korean 
armed  forces  of  approximately  350,000  men, 
and  Is  surpassed  only  by  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China.  We 
have  made  the  South  Korean  Army  combat- 
ready,  and  equipped  it  with  the  most  modern 
weapons:  it  should,  by  now,  be  more  than 
a  match  for  the  smaller  North  Korean  force. 
If  it  is  not.  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  how  and  where  their  money  has  been 
squandered. 

The  argument  that  we  must  leave  50.000 
American  senUnels  on  the  front  line  In  Korea 
to  guard  against,  not  a  North  Korean  attack, 
but  the  possibility  of  another  Invasion  by 
Communist  China.  Is  transparently  weak. 
Against  an  all-out  Chinese  attack,  two  divi- 
sions of  American  troops  would  never  suffice. 
Should  Korea  be  so  invaded  again,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  Intervene  with  the  whole 
of  her  military  might.  To  pretend  otherwise 
Is  merely  to  tempt  fate. 

If  another  armed  challenge  of  this  dimen- 
sion were  to  occ\ir  in  South  Korea.  We  would 
have  to  respond  with  forces  now  stationed 
outside  that  country.  And  we  are  prepared 
to  do  so.  Our  armed  forces  are  far  stronger 
and  more  mobile  than  in  1960,  when  the  last 
invasion  occurred.  Our  formidable  base  and 
staging  area  at  Okinawa  Is  within  easy  reach. 
Moreover,  the  success  of  the  recent  "Opera- 
tion Big  Lift,"  which  fiew  a  whole  division 
from  Texas  to  West  Germany,  indicates  how 
swiftly  we  can  move  our  troops  from  one 
part  of  the  globe  to  another.  Should  a  big 
new  Invasion  ever  require  It.  we  could  quickly 
airlift  formidable  numbers  of  American 
soldiers  into  the  Korean  peninsula. 

The  customary  retort  to  these  acknowl- 
edged facts  is  that  two  American  dlvlsons 
must  none  the  less  remain  In  Korea  as  a 
psychological  deterrent  to  any  future  Com- 
munist adventures,  and  to  keep  the  South 
Koreans  reassured  of  our  detennination  to 
defend  their  country.  As  to  the  latter,  one 
wonders  why  further  reassurance  should  be 
needed  after  so  vast  an  outpouring  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  fortune  in  the  Korean  War:  as 
to  the  former,  if  we  accept  the  argument  that 
our  continued  presence  In  Korea  is  required 
to  make  our  commitment  credible  to  the 
potential  enemy,  then  It  follows  that  Amer- 
ican forces  will  have  to  patrol  the  38th 
Parallel  indefinitely — at  least  until  such  time 
as  Korea's  Communist  neighbors  either  dis- 
arm or  disappear  I 

I  find  neither  of  these  propositions  con- 
vincing. But,  to  play  It  absolutely  safe,  let  us 
concede  that  the  continued  presence  of 
American  troops  In  Korea  does  offer  further 
proof,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  of  our  deter- 
mlnaUon  to  uphold  that  country.  Does  It 
follow  that  we  must  keep  two  full  divisions 
there?  Surely,  one  regimental  combat  team 
would  serve  the  purpose.  With  our  capacity 
for  rapid  reinforcement  from  bases  nearby, 
w«  can  give  South  Korea  the  same  guarantee 
of  security,  with  far  fewer  American  troops 
actually  garrisoned  there.  It  doesnt  take  a 
whole  American  Army  to  provide  a  "trip- 
wire." 

Withdrawing  the  remainder  of  these  two 
divisions  to  locations  from  which  they  could 
be  speedily  airborne  would  also  add  to  our 
general  mobility.  Our  troops  now  on  the  line 
in  Korea  can  be  used  only  to  defend  that^ 
country.  They  are  dug  deeply  into  the  hill- 
sides. Ironically,  we  have  limited  their  utility 
by  miring  them  down  In  a  region  of  the 
world  where,  their  instant  availability  for  use 
in  a  crisis,  somewhere  else  around  the  run 
of  China,  could  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 


Moreover,  the  case  against  the  frozen  de- 
ployment of  two  whole  divisions  In  Korea 
is  not  limited  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  ) 
from  a  more  fluid  strategic  position.  There/ 
are  pressing  fln&nclal,  as  well  as  sound  mUt- 
tary  reasons  for  reducing  the  level  of  Ameri- 
can troops  In  that  country. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  our  military 
forces  abroad  is  a  far  greater  burden  to  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  than  our  to- 
tal outlay  each  year  in  foreign  aid.  Fc||  In- 
stance, in  1962.  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  was  $2.18  billion.  The  drain  on  the 
balance  from  foreign-based  military  expen- 
ditures was  more  than  $3  billion.  In  1961, 
ovu:  balance-of-payments  deficit  was  $2.37 
billion,  while  our  foreign-based  military  costs 
contributing  to  this  deficit  exceeded  $2.93 
billion.  In  both  years,  we  would  have  had  a 
balance-of-payments  surplus,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  cost  of  our  garrisons  in  other  coun- 
tries. Retaining  two  whole  divisions  in  Ko- 
rea adds  more  than  $100  million  each  year 
to  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

The  United  States  has  sustained  a  deficit 
in  Its  balance  of  payments  consistently  since 
1950.  As  a  result,  we  have  accumulated  more 
than  $25  billion  In  short-term  obligations 
abroad,  while  our  gold  reserves  have  dwin- 
dled to  less  than  $16  bllUon.  If  we  subtract 
the  $12  billion  In  gold  bullion  earmarked 
by  law  to  back  the  currency  in  our  own  coun- 
try, we  now  have  less  than  $4  billion  in  gold 
reserves  with  which  to  redeem  our  outstand- 
ing obligations  to  foreign  creditors.  During 
the  past  five  years,  our  gold  reserves  have 
been  diminishing  at  an  alarming  rate.  We 
have  suffered  a  gold  outflow  of  more  than 
$7  bllUon  since  19681 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that,  wherever  our 
vital  Interests  require  it.  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  station  American  troops  in  other 
countries.  But  It  Is  to  say  that  the  size  of 
these  garrisons  should  be  reduced,  wherever 
possible,  to  a  prudent  minimum. 

I  submit  that  a  30und  assessment  of  our 
position  in  Korea  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  bulk  of  our  troops,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  South  Korean  Army  can  repel  a  North 
Korean  invasion. 

An  invasion  by  Communist  China  would 
require  us  to  make  an  effort  of  an  entirely 
different  magnitude  than  is  implied  by  the 
two  divisions  currently  quartered  in  Korea. 

A  regiment  <^  American  combat  troops  on 
the  front  line  In  Korea  would  serve  Just  as 
effectively  as  a  "trip-wire"  deterrent  to  the 
Communists. 

Removing  the  remaining  units  from  their 
trenches  in  Korea 'would  add.  to  the  mobility 
of  our  military  posture  In  Asia. 

A  reduction  in  the  nvimber  of  American 
troops  stationed  In  Korea  would  mitigate 
our  serious  balance-of-payments  problem. 


CRASH    PRIORITY    PROGRAM     ON 
ELIMINATION  OP  DREAD  DISEASES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  Amer- 
icans are  a  security  conscious  people. 
We  want  to  secure  peace  so  we  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  weapons.  We  want 
safe  streets  so  we  hire  more  policemen. 
We  want  financial  security  so  we  invest, 
save,  insure.  In  many  ways  our  behavior 
is  dominated  by  fear. 

Perhaps  no  fear  is  more  universal  than 
the  fear  of  disease.  Cancer,  stroke,  heart 
disease  evoke  Images  of  suffering  and 
death  for  us  all.  Yet,  these  dHseases  have 
become  such  a  fact  of  life  that  we  san 
now  predict  with  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy how  many  Americans  will  die  of 
each  of  these  diseases  every  year. 

I  have  known  may  of  these  Ameri- 
cans. My  predecessor  at  Bell  tt  Howell, 
Joseph  H.  McNabb,  died  of  cancer.  With- 
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in  the  past  month.  I  served  as  pallbearer 
for  his  wife  and  son,  both  of  whom 
passed  on  from  cancer.  Three  out  of 
four  members  of  the  same  family  dead 
from  the  same  disease.  This  is  a  trag- 
edy we  can  prevent  in  the  future  only 
by  dedicating  ourselves  to  an  effort  to 
eliminate  this  dread  disease. 

On  August  3,  I  sponsored,  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  a  resolution  making  it  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  we  adopt  a  na- 
tional crash  priority  program  on  dread 
diseases  as  a  beginning  for  this  effort. 
The  resolution  stipulates  that  it  is  our 
goal  to  eliminate  these  diseases  by  1976. 
What  better  200th  anniversary  present 
could  the  Nation  give  itself  than  the 
reassurance  that  we  are  free  from  the 
fear  of  cancer,  stroke,  and  heart  disease. 
A  resolution  alone  will  not  accoen- 
plish  this  goal.  While  it  will  authorize 
the  Surgeon  General  to  report  on  the 
funding  and  extent  of  programs  designed 
to  discover  and  prevent  the  causes  of 
these  diseases,  only  additional  research 
and  more  doctors  can  eliminate  the  dis- 
eases. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Manpower  conservatively  esti- 
mates a  shortage  of  50,000  doctors.  That 
means  that  at  present  we  have  only 
about  80  percent  of  the  health  man- 
power we  require.  Yet,  each  year,  thou- 
sands of  qualified  Americt-n  college 
graduates  are  being  turned  away  from 
medical  school  because  there  is  not  room 
for  them.  Last  year  alone,  2,000  Ameri- 
cans were  studying  in  foreign  medical 
schools  because  they  could  not  gain  en- 
trance to  a  school  in  their  owl  coimtry. 
The  shortage  of  doctors  Is  keenly  felt 
In  large  metropolitan  areas  where  the 
actual  numbers  of  physicians  have  de- 
clined. For  instance,  in  1930,  Chicago 
had  more  than  6,000  doctors  practicing 
in  the  city,  while  today  there  are  only 
about  4,000. 

The  consequences  of  doctor  and  fa- 
cility shortages  were  pointed  out  in  a 
frightening  situation  earlier  this  year 
Vhen  Cook  County  Hospital,  in  Chicago, 
the  largest  public  hospital  in  the  coun- 
try, announced  that  admissions  in  all 
but  emergency  cases  would  be  closed.  An 
outbreak  of  winter  illnesses,  understaft- 
ing,  and  financial  problems  forced  the 
hospital  actually  to  close  its  doors  dur- 
ing two  critical  periods. 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  could  un- 
doubtedly point  out  numerous  examples 
within  his  own  State  of  how  a  lack  of 
money,  medical  manpower,  and  facili- 
ties have  resulted  In  less  than  adequate 
health  care  for  our  people.  Each  of  these 
deficiencies,  I  would  propose,  stems  from 
a  lack  of  direction  in  health  care  and  a 
lack  of  national  resolve  that  these  prob- 
lems will  be  eliminated. 

We  owe  to  all  those  who  have  known 
the  suffering  of  dread  diseases  a  thor- 
ough and  serious  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  facing  our  medical  delivery 
system  and  the  first  vital  step  toward 
eliminating  them. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  providing 
for  a  national  crash  program  on  dread 
diseases  is  a  necesary  step.  I  would  urge 


every  Senator  to  recognize  the  duty  that 
is  ours  and  the  tragic  results  of  our  con- 
tinued inadequate  action. 


THE  ROLE  OP  VOLUNTARY  ASSO- 
CIATIONS IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  hu- 
man rights  can  be  achieved  only  through 
the  determination  of  many  committed 
individuals.  Throughout  our  history,  we 
can  see  the  fruits  of  intelligent  organi- 
zation. The  women's  rights  and  labor 
movements  have  shown  skill  in  the  use  of 
grassroots  communication  with  those 
people  who  need  to  get  the  message  and 
who  have  the  ultimate  power  of  the  vote. 
That  same  set  of  tools  are  now  neces- 
sary to  educate  many  segments  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  need  for  international  human 
rights  covenants.  Some  people  feel  a 
mistrust  and  fear  that  come  from  an 
easily  aroused  sense  of  Insecurity  over 
the  possible  impact  of  these  treaties  on 
American  life. 

One  group  of  citizens  in  particular 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  never- 
ending  drive  for  ratification  of  the  hit- 
man rights  treaties.  I  speak  today  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Human  Rights  and 
Genocide  Treaties.  Based  in  New  York 
City  with  local  organizations  all  over 
the  country,  the  ad  hoc  committee  is  not 
concerned  with  perpetuating  its  exist- 
ence long  after  a  cause  is  won  or  lost. 
They  are.  rather,  an  intensely  committed 
group  of  associations,  banded  together 
in  this  aUiance  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  using  their  tools  of  concern,  determi- 
nation, education,  and  motivation  to  put 
the  case  for  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  other  pending  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions before  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  participating  members  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Human  Rights 
and  Genocide  Treaties  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Member  organizations:  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  American  Ethical  Union. 
American  Federation  of  State.  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  APL-CIO,  Amertcan 
Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  American  Hu- 
maiilst  Association,  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, American  Jewish  Congress,  American 
Roumanian  National  Committee,  American 
Veterans  Committee,  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  B'nal  B'rtth.  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters,  AFLr-<3IO.  The  Episcopal 
Chiirch.  Farband,  Labor  Zionist  Order, 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 
General  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns, 
the  Methodist  Church,  Hadassah,  the  Wom- 
en's Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  AFL-CIO,  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee, International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO,  Jewlrti  Labor  Committee, 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  National  Association  of  Negro 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
National  Aaeociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  National  Board,  TWCA, 
National  Catholic  Conference  for  Interracial 
Justice,  National  Community  Relations  Ad- 


visory CouncU,  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  National  Spiritual  Assembly  of  the 
Baha'ls  of  the  U.S. 

Quaker  UN  Program.  Retail,  Wholesale  and 
Department  Union,  AFL-CIO,  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  Ukrainian 
National  Association,  Union  of  Amertcan 
Hebrew  Congregations,  Unltarian-Unlversallat 
Association,  United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America.  APL-ClO/Unlted  Church  of  Christ, 
United  World  Federalists,  Women  United  for 
the  United  Nations  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Workers  De- 
fMise  League,  Workmen's  Circle,  World  Jew- 
ish Congress,  American  Section,  Advisory 
Members:  Catholic  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  Conference  of  UN  Representa- 
tives of  the  CouncU  of  Organizations,  UNA- 
USA,  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  In  the  U.SA. 


WHY  DOES  NOT  THE  PUBLIC  KNOW? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  television  and  its  use  for  political 
or  partisan  purposes. 

Such  Ulk  has  involved  the  questions  of 
equal  time,  the  fairness  doctrine,  the 
right  to  free  time,  the  moral  obligation 
to  sell  time,  who  shall  answer  the  Presi- 
dent, who  shall  speak  for  the  political 
parties,  and  other  related  topics. 

Mr.  President,  events  of  recent  days 
prove  that  there  is  much  justification  in 
raising  these  Issues,  if  the  puWic's  right 
to  know  is  to  be  assured. 

Because,  unfortunately,  the  oldest  me- 
dium and  in  some  ways  the  most  re- 
spected medium,  and  surely  the  medium 
that  Is  most  capable  of  giving  us  all  the 
news,  is  not  living  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  newspapers. 
And  I  do  so  most  rductantly.  I  believe 
wholeheartedly  not  only  in  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  also  in  the  right  of  the 
editor  to  exercise  editorial  Judgment  re- 
garding what  is  news  and  what  is  not 
news. 

Unfortimately,  even  those  things  in 
which  we  believe  most  strongly,  even 
those  things  which  we  would  not  change 
if  we  could,  can  sometimes  be  abused. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  press,  at  least 
that  segment  of  "It  that  circulates  In 
Washington,  is  abusing  its  rights. 

It  is  doing  so  by  presenting  only  one 
side  of  an  argument. 

A  very  important  argument — one  that 
involves  winning  the  peace  or  alterna- 
tively, suing  for  peace  at  any  price. 

I  am  sure  most  informed  residents  of 
the  Washington  area  are  aware  of  the 
misnamed  "end  the  war  amendment," 
more  commofily  known  as  the  McGov- 
em-Hatfield  amendment.  I  suspect  that 
most  of  them  know  it  is  designed  to  force 
the  President  to  withdraw  all  American 
troops  from  Vietnam  before  next  July  1. 
But  what  they  probably  do  not  know 
is  that  there  Is  major  opposition  to  this 
amendment:  that  many  of  those  who  are 
aware  of  it  think  it  is  ill-conceived;  that 
it  is  in  effect  a  rertreat-and-surrender 
amendment;  and  it  usurps  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  Chief  Executive.  Some  of 
us  also  think  it  could  result  in  a  mas- 
sacre, not  only  of  retreating  American 
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troops,  but  also  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  South  Vietnamese,  whose  only  crime  is 
that  they  prefer  even  aoi  imperfect  form 
'  of  democracy  to  the  totalitarian  com- 
mimism  practiced  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Why  does  not  the  public  know  there 
Is  opposition  to  the  McGovem-Hatfield 
amendment,  both  in  this  Chamber  and 
.  outside? 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  media  have 
blacked  it  out.  There  have  been  one  or 
two  remarks  on  radio,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
tell,  there  has  been  nothing  on  televi- 
sion and  even  less  In  the  newspapers. 

Yet,  in  the  last  2  weeks  this  has  hap- 
pened: The  Administrator  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Mr.  Donald  John- 
son, took  exception  to  the  McGovern- 
Hatfleld  amendment  and  those  who  sup- 
port it  Not  one  word  of  that  speech, 
made  in  Los  Angeles,  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  or  the  television  available  to 
Washington  area  residents. 

A  few  days  later  there  was  a  colloquy 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  during  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dsikota  « Mr.  Mc- 
GovERM) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattuld),  and  other  Senators  took 
strong  exception  to  the  words  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administrator.  Other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  floor  defended  him.  No 
word  of  that  debate  appeared  in  the 
newspapers. 

Last  Thursday  the  chairman  of  a  group 
called  "Tell  It  To  Hanoi"  held  a  press 
conference  in  Washington.  He  was 
flanked  by  close  to  20  leaders  of  groups 
that  support  the  President.  His  purpose 
was  to  announce  the  beginning  of  a  ma- 
jor advertising  campaign  against  the 
McOovem-Hatfleld  amendment.  Again, 
not  a  word  in  the  newspapers  or  on  tele- 
vision, although  stories  about  advertising 
by  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  forces  have 
appeared  in  the  papers. 

Finally,  on  Friday,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  held  a  news 
conference,  at  which  he  announced  that 
he  had  prepared  spots  for  television  suid 
had  received  free  time  from  many  tele- 
vision stations  in  which  to  reply  to  the 
spots  prepfu'ed  by  the  McGovem-Hat- 
field amendment  supporters,  spots  which 
incidentally  received  good  press  and  TV 
coverage. 

Again,  the  press  and  local  TV  failed 
to  mention  the  Senator  from  Kansas' 
news  conference  or  to  treat  his  spots  as 
news. 

Why? 

Mr.  President,  can  all  of  these  events 
lack  newsworthyness?  Is  opposition  to 
the  Hatfleld-McOovem  amendment  not 
worthy  of  any  mention  on  television  or 
in  the  newspapers?  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  is  the  case.  If  one  side  of  any  con- 
troversy deserves  coverage,  then  surely 
both  sides  should  be  covered. 

Then  what  is  the  answer?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve there  is  a  conspiracy  among  the 
liberal  reporters  and  editors  of  Wash- 
ington. Although  if  I  charged  that  that 
Is  the  case.  I  might  turn  this  speech  Into 
a  news  story. 

But  If  there  is  not  a  conspiracy,  what 
Is  there?  Have  all  the  editors  and  re- 
porters In  Washington  who  would  ordi- 
narily cover  these  events  or  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  decided 
tjiat  they  %re  not  newsworthy? 


Or  are  they  consciously  and  deliber- 
ately setting  out  to  help  adopt  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfield amendment  by  black- 
ing out  the  opposition  to  this  ill-con- 
ceived piece  of  legislation?  Are  they 
afraid  to  give  the  people  the  facts  and 
let  them  judge  for  themselves?  Have  they 
put  theyselves  in  the  business  of  propa- 
gandizing the  people  in  order  to  attain 
their  own  selfish  ends? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  And  if  I  had  to 
depend  on  newspapers  and  on  television, 
I  would  not  even  have  the  facts. 

This,  Mr.  President,  brings  me  back  to 
my  original  remarks — the  Importance  of 
Insuring  fairness  in  the  licensed  me- 
dium— television — since  we  cannot  do  it 
in  the  unlicensed  medium — the  press. 

As  we  all  know,  the  channels  available 
to  television  are  limited  in  number.-They 
belong  to  all  the  people.  That  is  why  the 
people  have  a  right  to  say  how  they  shall 
be  used.  That  is  why  the  people  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  on  television  and 
radio  all  sides  of  major  issues  be  pre- 
sented and  presented  fairly. 

That  is  why  all  the  talk  these  days 
about  the  fairness  doctrine,  equal  time, 
and  similar  subjects  is  so  importljAlt.  I 
believe  it  is  up  to  all  Members  or  Con- 
gress to  make  sure  that  the  licensed  in- 
formation medium  lives  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities to  be  fair. 

The  fate  of  our  Nation  hinges  on  an 
Informed  electorate.  We  cannot  force  the 
press  to  keep  us  informed.  We  can  see  to 
it  that  radio  and  television  live  up  to 
that  responsibility. 


THE  FITZGERALD  CASE:  260  DAYS 
AND  STILL  NO  ACTION  FROM  THE 
JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  22.  1969,  I  wrote  to  the  Justice 
Department  requesting  the  Attorney 
General  to  investigate  the  Intimidation 
and  firing  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald.  Since 
that  time,  260  days — more  than  8  full 
months — have  elapsed  and  still  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  taken  no  action  on 
my  request. 

Six  days  after  my  initial  request  the 
Justice  Department  informed  me  that 
they  had  the  case  "under  review."  One 
month  later.  I  was  told  that  "when  all 
available  evidence  is  reviewed,  a  defi- 
nite conclusion  will  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  facts  show  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  criminal  code."  Mr.  President.  I 
still  have  not  received  word  of  any  type 
of  conclusion — definite  or  indefinite.  In 
fact.  I  have  not  received  any  word  at  all. 

When  will  the  Justice  Department 
act?  When  win  they  arrive  at  a  definite 
conclusion  in  this  case?  The  time  for 
positive  action  is  long  overdue.  I  shall 
lo(A  forward  to  a  decision  by  the  De- 
partment on  this  case  in  the  very  near 
future. 


PETER  LISAGOR^EXCEPTIONAL 
NEWSMAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  week's 
issue  of  Time  magazine  pays  a  much- 
deserved  tribute  to  Peter  Lisagor,  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Chi- 
cago Dally  News,  calling  him  "the  news- 
paper correspondent  conceded   by   his 


colleagues  to  be  Washington's  all-roimd 
best"  and  "the  most  popular  newsman  in 
town." 

Mr.  President,  having  had  Pete  Lisagor 
later  report  accurately  in  his  newspaper 
what  I  thought  were  Just  casual  conver- 
sations, I  can  testify  to  his  reportorial 
enterprise.  Having  often  been  the  subject 
of  his  stories,  I  can  vouch  for  his  fair- 
ness even  though  it  sometimes  hurts. 
And  having  known  him  for  several  years, 
I  can  support  Time's  opinion  of  his  popu- 
larity and  well  understand  the  reasons 
for  it. 

Mr.  Lisagor  is  an  exceptional  newsman 
and  an  extraordinary  human  being.  In 
order  that  Senators  may  come  to  know 
him  better,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Time  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Press 

Washington,  D.C.,  Is  a  city  of  hustlers  and 
manipulators,  full  of  pitfalls  for  the  Jour- 
nalist, and  covered  by  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced reporters  In  the  U.S.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  newspaper  correspondent 
conceded  by  his  colleagues  to  be  Washing- 
ton's all-round  best  would  be  Cynical  and  a 
bit  smug.  He  isn't.  The  Chicago  Daily  New's 
Peter  Lisagor,  55,  has  made  his  mark  by  20 
years  of  hard  work  and  humor,  and  If  be  has 
scooped  every  competitor  and  pulled  every 
beard  In  the  ci^iltal,  he  remains  the  most 
popular  newsman  in  town. 

Laughter  Is  Llsagor's  calling  card.  He  has 
stepped  on  Khrvishchev's  foot,  fallen  asleep  In 
the  Taj  Mahal  and  walked  head-on  Into  a 
lamppost  (with  bloody  consequences)  while 
recording  the  words  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  He 
tells  terrible  jokes  and  laughs  so  hard  at 
them  that  everyone  laughs  with  him.  Still  no 
member  of  the  press  corps  makes  the  mis- 
take of  writing  off  "Old  Pete"  as  a  buffoon. 
They  all  laughed  when  he  foiled  security  by 
slipping  his  rented  car,  crudely  lettered  State 
Department  1-A,  into  a  key  position  In 
Krushchev's  1959  motorcade  through  Des 
Moines,  but  the  Joke  was  on  them.  It  usually 
Is. 

wHisPEKS  wrrH  j.f.k. 

The  Ilghtbearted  Lisagor  is  admired  as  a 
great  generallst  in  a  field  where  specialists 
are  taking  over.  As  chief  of  the  News's  five- 
member  bureau,  he  practices  what  he  calls 
"horizontal"  Journalism — he  and  bis  report- 
ers follow  their  stories  wherever  they  lead 
rather  than  sticking  to  narrow  beats,  as  they 
might  at  a  large  "vertical"  bureau.  Pete  him- 
self covers  the  White  House,  foreign  policy, 
Washington  politics  and  whatever  captures 
his  fancy.  He  is  reputed  to  have  the  widest 
range  of  true  friends  In  the  Government's 
employ  of  any  correspondent  In  D.C.  L£.J. 
has  called  him  "brilliant."  To  the  consterna- 
tion of  Llsagor's  colleagues.  John  Kennedy 
used  to  call  him  aside  for  lengthy  whispered 
constiltations.  J.P.K..  a  fellow  sufferer,  was 
actually  asking  about  Pete's  bad  back.  "I  al- 
ways told  the  other  reporters  It  was  a  privi- 
leged conversation  about  Berlin  or  Cuba  or 
the  cold  war."  Lisagor  recalls  gleefully,  "and 
that  I  couldn't  divulge  any  part  of  it." 

Lisagor  modestly  attributes  his  popularity 
to  the  fact  that  he  works  for  a  provincial 
pai>er.  None  of  his  sources,  he  claims,  ever 
see  what  he  writes.  But  being  a  "busher"  in 
the  baUlwlck  of  the  Eastern  press  giants  has 
had  its  drawbacks.  Llp>pmann  or  Reston  could 
get  a  Cabinet  member  by  phone,  but  Lisagor 
once  waited  weeks  trjrlng  to  see  John  I^}ster 
Dulles.  He  got  an  Interview  immediately 
when,  on  the  strength  of  a  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  assignment,  he  identified 
himself  as  Mr.  Lisagor  for  the  Times. 
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On  another  occasion,  the  wire  services  en- 
tirely ignored  one  of  its  scoops — the  discovery 
that  President  Syngman  Rhee  had  refused 
the  offer  of  Indian  troops  at  the  height  of  the 
Korean  War— until  he  leaked  it  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  By  1966.  when  he  beat 
everyone  with  the  first  authentic  account  of 
the  Jackie  Kennedy-William  Manchester 
squabble.  A.P.  and  U.P.I.  were  finally  paying 
attention. 

BON'S   BAD    NEWS 

Outside  the  profession,  much  of  Llsagor's 
recognition  and  prestige  is  due  to  his  ap- 
pearances on  television,  which  he  pretends 
to  disparage.  "I  belong  to  the  dirty-fingernail 
set."  he  boasts.  "Those  who  work  with  pencil 
and  notebook,  as  opposed  to  tlie  folk  heroes 
on  TV.  I'm  a  working  stiff,  a  shoe-leather 
man."  He  Is  embarrassed  when  little  girls  rec- 
ognize him  and  ask  for  his  autograph.  Never- 
theless, he  does  a  weekly  report  for  NET  and 
Is  the  most  frequent  guest  journalist  on 
NBC's  Meet  the  Press,  a  program  that  dis- 
plays Llsagor's  most  conspicuous  talent:  he  Is 
far  and  away  the  most  skillful  Interrogator  In 
the  business.  On  TV,  at  press  conferences, 
and  at  the  now-famous  breakfasts  run  by 
Godfrey  Sperling  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  he  breaks  through  the  reserve  of 
official  after  official  with  the  wit.  Insight  and 
Irreverence  of  his  questions. 

"After  a  year,"  he  asked  an  evasive  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan,  "how  does  it  feel  to  be  the 
house  liberal?"  LUagor  had  used  the  ap- 
proach before.  "If  you  were  Secretary  of 
State."  he  asked  Johnson  Adviser  McOeorge 
Bundy  several  years  ago,  "would  you  want  a 
McOeorge  Bundy  in  the  White  House?"  And 
when  Nixon  Press  Secretary  Ron  Zlegler  be- 
gan a  song  and  dance  about  how  General 
Lewis  Hershey  had  not  actually  been  canned 
«s  Selective  Service  director  but  promoted 
to  a  higher  advisory  post,  Lisagor  stopped 
the  nonsense  and  broke  up  the  house  by 
asking  quietly:  "How  did  he  take  the  bad 
news,  Ron?" 

SHORN  or  BRirCHES 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  catch  Lisagor 
in  print  (his  features  and  weekend  columns 
are  syndicated  In  90  cities  but  seldom  appear 
m  D.C.  or  New  York)  find  Pete  hanging  on 
no  Ideological  peg.  An  apolitical  anomaly  in 
a  highly  partisan  town,  he  Is  praised  by  BUI 
Buckley's  National  Review  and  is  quoted  by 
the  liberal  New  JtepubUc.  "An  old  editor 
once  told  me  to  walk  down  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  shoot  windows  out  on  both  sides," 
he  says.  "I  guess  that's  about  what  I  try  to 
do."  He  wiU  agonize  for  hours  over  his  lead. 
One  colorful  effort  dramatized  L.B.J. 's  tech- 
nique of  silencing  the  G.OJ.  by  stealing  Its 
Issues:  "There  is  no  other  wtHtl  for  it — the 
Republicans  have  been  held  up  in  broad  day- 
light by  a  daring  polltioal  desperado  from 
Texas,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  shorn  them 
of  their  britches,  in  the  patois  of  the  Pe- 
dernales." 

Pete  Llsagor's  "plain  folks"  pose  is  an 
honest  one.  He  was  a  14-year-old  orphan 
when  he  went  to  Chicago  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  fields  In  1930.  He  played  pro  base- 
ball "for  965  a  month  and  hamburgers"  in 
Iowa,  until  he  saved  enough  money  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Michigan.  With  time  out 
for  the  Army  and  a  Nleman  Fellowship  at 
Harvard,  he  has  worked  for  the  News  almost 
continually  since  1939.  In  Washington,  Old 
Pete  never  fiaunts  his  unique  eminence,  but 
he  obviously  enjoys  It.  When  a  friend  called 
to  ask  if  a  big  story  bad  been  leaked  to  him — 
he  had  a  24-hour  beat  on  it — he  chuckled 
comfortably  and  repUed:  "They  don't  leak 
stories  to  me.  I'm  just  a  barefoot  boy  from 
over  the  mountains." 


DAN  A.  KIMBALL 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
week  America  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of 


her  finest  sons,  Dan  A.  Kimball.  Dan 
Kimball  died  after  a  full  life  devoted  to 
his  country,  and  we  are  the  richer  for 
his  having  been  with  us  these  74  years. 

Dan  Kimball  was  bom  in  the  Midwest, 
but  was  a  Callfomlan  since  childhood, 
so  our  State  has  suffered  a  special  loss 
in  his  passing.  Dan  was  a  friend  to  many 
of  us  in  this  Chamber,  Including  myself. 
He  also  was  a  fierce  fighter  for  that  In 
which  he  believed  and  his  contributions 
to  our  Nation's  safety  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  head  of  Aerojet-General  Corp. 
were  manifold. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  after  Dan 
passed  away,  a  thunderstorm  came  up 
rather  quickly  near  the  home  of  one  who 
had  known  him  since  childhood,  and  the 
remark  was  made,  "there  goes  Mr.  Kim- 
ball— fighting  his  way  Into  heaven."  That 
Is  the  way  it  was  with  Dan.  This  almost 
involuntary  statement  was  not  made  in 
a  facetious  or  disrespectful  way.  To  the 
contrary,  the  one  who  said  it  did  so  with 
tears  In  his  eyes.  What  was  deeply  felt 
was  that  Dan  Kimball  would  wrestle  the 
Devil  and  St.  Peter  both  if  necessary  to 
accomplish  a  goal  that  was  right.  He  was 
that  kind  of  man. 

Dan  Kimball  stood  six-foot-three  and 
weighed  more  than  200  pounds,  but 
In  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him 
he  was  much  bigger.  He  worked  hard  for 
his  country  with  mind  and  heart  &ad  he 
was  very  active  In  the  politics  of  Califor- 
nia. Dan  and  I  were  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  political  fence,  but  he  never  fought 
a  political  battle  in  any  way  other  than 
by  the  rules  of  fairness  and  mutual  re- 

Mr.  President,  we  of  the  Senate,  the 
petnile  of  California,  and  our  Nation  have 
lost  one  of  our  champions.  We  have  lost 
a  kind  friend.  We  shall  miss  Dan  Kim- 
ball, but  we  are  grateful  for  having  been 
able  to  walk  part  of  life's  way  with  him. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  July  31.  1970,  which 
details  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
career  of  Dan  Kimball,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Dan  Kimball  Dm;  Ex-Navt  Skrktart 

Washington. — Dan  A.  Kimball.  74.  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  retired  industrial 
1st,  died  Thursday  at  Georgetown  UniveTj 
slty  Hospital. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  said 
Mr.  KlmbaU's  death  "marks  the  loss  of  an 
outstanding  American. 

"His  term  as  secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
marked  by  significant  accomplishments  In 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  naval  force  for 
this  country's  defense.  His  devotion  to  cotm- 
try  and  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  it  ex- 
tended beyond  bis  years  of  government  and 
beyond  his  activities  in  defense  matters" 
Laird  said  In  a  statement. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  a  retired  president  and 
chairman  of  Aerojet-General  Corp.  The  com- 
pany's headquarters  In  Azuaa.  Calif.,  an- 
nounced his  death. 

'A  spokesman  for  the  hoepitcU  said  Mr. 
Kimball  was  admitted  Sunday  with  inter- 
nal bleeding.  The  exact  cause  of  death  waa 
not  determined. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  Navy  aecretary  from 
July.  1951.  to  January,  1953.  under  Presi- 
dent Truman.  He  had  previously  served  as 
assistant  secretary  and  undersecretary  of  the 
Navy. 


Mr.  KlmbaU  had  been  a  long-time  man- 
ager of  western  interests  of  General  Tire  ft 
Rubb«'  Co..  Aerojet's  parent  company.  H« 
retired  from  Aerojet  about  a  year  ago  after 
being  "one  of  the  company's  leading  lights 
for  about  a  half -century."  a  spokesman  said. 

As  head  of  the  Aerojet  Bngineerlng  Corp. 
for  many  years,  he  played  a  leading  part  in 
development  of  socket  engines  for  the  giant 
diversified  firm. 

Mr.  Kimball,  a  high  school  dropout,  was  a 
World  War  I  Army  pilot. 

Mr.  KlmbaU  was  a  noted  philanthropist 
and  was  active  in  California  Democratic 
Party  drcles  for  years. 

^e  was  bom  In  St.  Louis,  March  1,  1896, 
to  a  pioneer  family  In  the  Mlaalssippi-Mls- 
sourt  river  valleys. 

He  left  St.  Louis  public  schools  to  work 
fuUtlme  and  completed  his  education 
through  correspondence  courses. 

Mr.  Kimball  had  been  a  California  real- 
dent  since  about  1917  except  for  time  spent 
In  Washington.  He  served  several  years  ago 
as  a  member  of  the  State  CoUege  Bocuxl  of 
Trustees. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN— AD- 
DRESS  BY   SEaJATOR   TOWER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  had  ex- 
pected to  be  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  today  to 
address  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  oo  the  subject  of 
equal  rights  for-  women.  I  felt  it  nec- 
essary, however,  to  cancel  that  sched- 
uled appearance  because  of  the  activity 
here  on  the  military  procurement  bill. 
Since  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  address  personally  to  the 
American  Bau-  Association,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  I  had 
prepared  for  delivery  there  be  printed 
Instead  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech    Before   Aherican  Bar  Association 
IN  St.  Louis 

THX   EQUAL   RIGHTS   AMENDMCNT 

(By  Senator  John  Tower) 

It  Is  widely  thought  today  among  various 
disaffected  elements  in  our  society  that  our 
system  of  government  by  law  and  ordered 
change  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  providing  social  justice  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  that  this  situation  calls  for  the  use 
of  violence  to  destroy  that  system.  I  firmly 
believe  that  such  a  philosophy  is  not  soimdly 
based,  and  that  our  system  can  absorb  the 
changing  values  of  the  American  culture  and 
Intellect  within  reasonable  periods  oT  time, 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  basic  stabll- 
y  and  order  that  are  requisite  for  individ- 
uals to  function  in  society  In  a  positive  and 
meaningful  manner.  I  will  discuss  one  such 
change  today  which  is  currently  proceeding 
through  the  established  mechanisms  of  our 
governmental  system,  and,  by  comparison 
with  similar  changes  in  the  past,  argue  that. 
If  given  adequate  time  and  a  solid  basis  in 
o»ir  current  cultural  and  intellectual  milieu, 
such  a  social  change  can  and  will  be  brought 
about  in  an  orderly  manner. 

I  refer,  of  covne,  to  the  growing  move- 
ment for  "women's  liberation"  as  embodied 
in  the  legal  concept  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  for  Equal  Rl^ts.  This  Amend- 
ment,  currently  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  states  that: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  Congress 
and  the  several  states  shall  have  the  power, 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

As  lawyers,  you  realize,  of  course,  that  the 
explicit  nature  of^  this  Amendment  is  not 
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actually  necessary,  since  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  could  easUy  be  con- 
gtrued  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  cover  stata 
and  federal  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  How«ver,  this  Amendment  can  serve  aa 
a  source  ot  momentum  for  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  lower  courts  to  actually  so 
extend  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth'  Amend- 
ments, should  they  see  fit  at  a  dat«  earlier 
than  the  eventual  passage  and  ratlflcaUon 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

The  aspect  of  this  Amendment  and  the 
"women's  Uberatlon"  movement  that  I  would 
eqxclaUy  like  to  cominent  on  today  Is  that 
of  historical  perspective.  1  believe  that  the 
expansion  of  educational  and  economic  op- 
portunity for  women,  along  with  the  corre- 
sponding assumption  of  full  civil  duUes  and 
obUgatton,  la  a  necessary  and  desirable  step 
In  the  further  extension  of  the  full  rights 
and  privileges  of  cltlvnehlp  In  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  caution 
that  this  expansion  la,  and  should  be.  a 
dynamic  process,  based  on  gradual  changes 
In  values  of  the  bulk  of  the  American  people 
and.  as  such,  cannot  be  suddenly  effected 
simply  through  amending  the  Constitution. 

The  cultural  concept  of  greater  equality 
roc  women  has  been  developing  gradually 
over  the  last  hundred  years,  marked  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  major  legal  change  in  suf- 
frage accornpUshed  by  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment.  More  minor  liberalizations  of 
laws,  fed««l  and  state,  have  been  occurring 
in  the  meantime,  gradually  wearing  away  the 
concept  of  dlsUncdon  In  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  men  and  women.  Greater  education 
and  widespread  oommunlcatlons  facilities 
have  also  helped  erode  the  rigid  role  of 
women  as  purely  homemakers  and  chlld- 
ralsers. 

This  dynamic  social  process  will  ultimately 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  an  Bqual  Rights 
Amendment  or  a  comparable  Supreme  Court 
decision,  but  thU  wlU  be  more  of  a  resiilt  of 
changing  cultural  values  than  a  cause  of 
this  change.  AdopUon  of  an  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  be  a  historical  marker  of 
sorts  and  will  formally  state  society's  recog- 
nlUon  of  the  full  citizenship  and  rights  of 
women.  Tet  the  important  social  concepts 
on  which  an  Amendment  will  be  based  will 
be  standing  on  their  own  merits,  independent 
of  the  Amendment.  Moreover,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  progress  obs^elr  own  merits. 

The  nature  of  the  Evolution  of  our  Con- 
stitutional and  commc*  law  concepts  as  the 
result  of  the  continuing  process  of  cultural 
and  inteUectual  change  is  an  obvious  fact. 
Yet  It  may  be  worthwhile  to  review  some  of 
our  history  In  this  regard  to  put  the  current 
women's  rights  movement  In  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  iSagna  Carta  for  a 
moment.  In  1215,  the  major  social  concerns 
of  the  English  people  were  probably  their 
religion  and  their  property  rights. 

Benoe  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  great 
document  that  we  count  as  one  of  the  origins 
of  our  own  Constitutional  concepts  was  prl- 
martly  concerned  with  freeing  the  Church 
from  the  King  and  with  clarifying  certain 
property  rlghU  of  the  nobiUty.  The  Charter 
had  detailed  provisions  for  the  passage  of 
the  property  at  death,  the  financial  obll- 
gattons  of  noblee  to  the  King,  creditor's 
rights,  the  obllgaUona  of  tenancy,  and  so  on. 

But  a  few  sections  -of  the  Charter  were  of 
deeper  significance  and  initiated  the  modem 
tradition  of  setting  down  in  a  declarative 
document  the  personal  and  procedural  rlghU 
of  the  people  against  their  government. 

One  provision  signaled  the  beginning  of 
the  Rngiiah  concept  of  representative  gov- 
ernment: 

No  scutage  nor  aid  shall  be  imposed  on  our 
Kingdom,  unleos  by  common  counsel  of  our 
Kingdom.  .  .  . 


Various  elements  of  our  own  Bill  of  Bights 
wUl  be  recognized  In  other  Magna  Carta 
provisions : 

No  constable  or  other  bailiff  of  ours  shall 
requisition  com  or  other  supplies  from  any- 
one without  Immediately  paying  money 
therefor,  unless  the  seller  voluntarily  con- 
sents to  deferred  payment. 

No  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  ours  shall  take  the 
horses  or  carts  of  any  freeman  for  transport 
duty,  against  the  will  of  said  freeman. 

But  the  Great  Charter  went  deeper  than 
these  provisions  and  is  the  document  it  is 
today  because  of  this  one  provision: 

No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned 
or  desselsed  or  exiled  or  in  any  way  des- 
troyed, nor  will  we  go  upon  him  nor  send 
upon  him,  except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers  and  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

"Except  by  the  lawful  Judgment  of  his 
peers  and  by  the  law  of  the  land."  I  don't 
think  we  are  overstating  the  case  to  say  that 
this  Is  probably  the  most  Important  and 
potent  phrase  In  the  history  of  Western  civil- 
ization. Closely  related  to  Its  long  history  of 
progressively  stronger  Implementation  Is  the 
development  of  the  great  democracies  of  the 
world.  However,  in  1215.  this  clause  did  not 
have  nearly  the  substantive  content  we  as- 
cribe to  It  today.  And,  In  1315,  this  "rule  by 
law"  really  extended  only  to  the  freemen, 
who  were  all  those  above  the  status  of 
vlUeln.  It  was  not  a  concept  of  "people's 
rlghu"  as  we  know  It  today. 

However,  English  Intellectual  and  cultural 
progress  were  on  the  move  as  Europe  pro- 
gressed out  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  both  the 
content  and  application  of  the  clause  ex- 
panded In  conjunction  with  the  growth  of 
a  more  powerful  Parliament,  a  more  compe- 
tent Judicial  system,  and  a  profession  of  law. 
Over  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  all 
Englishmen  became  freemen,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  due  process  was  built  up  gradually 
through  case  law. 

We  picked  up  the  due  process  clause  In  our 
Constitution  over  five  htmdred  years  later, 
but  even  at  that  late  date  we  had  not  prog- 
ressed so  far  as  to  extend  major  personal 
rlghte  to  a  whole  class  of  our  people,  the 
slaves.  Yet  we  have  continuously  expanded 
the  meaning  and  application  of  this  clause 
and  our  other  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees 
through  the  orderly  processes  of  Constitu- 
tional amendments,  legislation,  and  ease 
law,  to  create  and  protect  what  we  now  con- 
sider fundamental  personal  rights  for  all  of 
our  citizens.  Who  can  say  that  violence  la 
Justified  as  a  political  tool  when  the  existing 
system  so  faithfully  and  consistently  in- 
corporates the  changing  and  increasingly 
humanitarian  values  of  society  Into  Its  legsJ 
framework  without  any  need  for  disorder 
or  bloodshed?  Changing  the  laws  and  policies 
of  our  government  Is  a  matter  of  patience 
and  persistent  work,  not  of  violence  and 
disorder. 

The  women's  rights  movement  Is  at  such 
an  advanced  level  In  the  general  establish- 
ment of  fundamental  rights  that  it  is  of 
minor  significance  when  considered  In  the 
context  of  history  and  the  establishment  of 
major  personal  rights  over  the  last  eight  or 
nine  hundred  years.  American  women  today 
have  all  the  major  personal  rights  that  wens 
hammered  out  with  great  difficulty  and  sac- 
rifice for  all  of  these  hundreds  of  years,  as 
our  political  heritage  shifted  from  the  rule 
of  man  to  the  rule  of  law.  It  Is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  that  today  we  can  turn 
peacefully  to  the  process  of  fine-tuning  our 
rights  and  privileges  to  allow  everyone  to 
have  a  more  equal  opportunity  for  educa- 
tional and  economic  advantagee  In  our 
country. 

Primary  peraonal  legal  rights  have  been 
largely  secured:   we  are  now  talking  about 


a  relatively  minor  adjustment  in  our  legal 
structure  to  allow  better  access  to  schools 
and  Jobs  for  women. 

Hence  I  refer  to  the  need  for  a  little 
historical  perspective  In  this  drive  for  wom- 
en's rights.  Massive  changes  In  human 
rights  have  been  going  on  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  this  latest  of  human  rights  move- 
ments Is  actually  an  outgrowth  of  the  gen- 
eral cultural  change  in  the  role  of  women 
which  has  occurred  over  the  last  hundred 
years.  Their  full  access  to  educational  and 
economic  opportunities  will  come  about, 
largely  In  this  decade,  as  a  result  of  their 
process.  The  feeling  that  appears  to  pos- 
sess some  In  this  movement,  as  well  as  other 
people  In  other  movements.  Is  that  there 
should  be  Instantaneous  access  to  a  right 
or  a  privilege  the  moment  that  a  group  of 
people  intellectually  determine  that  It 
should  be  so.  Now,  they  may  very  well  be  right 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  women  are  at  this 
Ume,  but  the  bulk  of  the  American  people 
need  to  appreciate  the  need  for  a  given  type 
of  social  reform  before  It  can  feasibly  b« 
accomplished.  Our  country  is  realizing  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claims  to  fuller  women's 
rights,  and  the  political  processes  will  re- 
spond with  appropriate  action  when  our 
culture  is  sufficiently  infused  with  this  new 
value.  This  would  not  appear  to  be  far 
away,  but,  as  I  have  been  trying  to  Indi- 
cate, there  Is  bound  to  be  some  time  lag 
between  the  germination  of  a  concept  like 
this  and  its  acceptance  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people — those  who  will  have  to  accept  it 
before  it  become  institutionalized.  I  think 
that  if  the  advocates  of  human  rights 
causes  realise  this  fact  fully,  they  will  be 
more  patient  and  understanding  with  the 
p<dltlcal  processes  by  which  we  assimilate 
these  cultural  changes  into  our  legal  sys- 
tem. Women,  so  far,  have  generally  followed 
the  legal  route  to  reform;  I  only  wish  that 
others  bent  on  reform  could  similarly  ap- 
preciate the  great  value  of  our  syistem. 

But,  to  turn  from  history  to  the  more 
Immediately  pressing  concerns  of  the  wo- 
men's rights  movement,  we  are  effectively 
talking  about  legislation  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Interstate  commerce  clause. 

One  of  the  most  significant  laws  passed  In 
recent  years  relating  to  the  position  of  wom- 
en In  the  labor  force  Is  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1963,  amending  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  It  specifically  prohibits  the  em- 
ployer from  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  In  payment  of  wages  for  equal  work  on 
equal  Jobs  In  similar  working  conditions. 
In  1984,  an  even  more  Important  law  dealing 
with  equal  employment  opportunity  was 
passed — ^the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title 
vn  of  that  Act  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  In  private  employment  by 
Industries  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce. 
This  measure  also  applies  to  labor  organiza- 
tions and  employment  agencies.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  an  Executive 
Order,  acted  to  ban  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  In  Its  own  employment,  employ- 
ment on  federally-assisted  construction  and 
employment  by  Federal  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors. In  addition  to  such  federal 
laws,  there  are  niunerous  state  and  local 
laws  banning  discrimination  by  sex.  Thirty- 
five  states  have  enacted  equal  pay  lavre;  six- 
teen have  adopted  fair  labor  employment 
laws  which  specifically  relate  to  women.  On 
paper,  these  laws  appetir  to  give  ample  guar- 
antee that  a  woman  with  the  same  qualifi- 
cations as  a  man  will  be  considered  equally 
with  that  man  for  a  particular  position,  will 
probably  receive  the  same  pay  as  that  man 
would  m  that  Job,  and  would  hare  Initially 
the  same  chance  for  advancement. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  facts  In  this  area 
vital  to  economic  livelihood.  There  are  31 
million  women  in  America's  labor  force — 
or   38%    of   the   total   number   of   workers. 
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This  represents  an  Increase  during  the  last 
few  decades  and,  therefore,  a  fuller  use  rf 
our  nation's  labor  potential. 

Women  over  sixteen  are  concentrated  In  the 
field  of  clerical  work.  In  fact,  this  constitutes 
about  34%  of  the  women's  working  force. 
Since  this  field  is  commonly  grouped  with 
white  collar  Jobs,  and  since  white  collar  work 
often  is  more  remunerative  than  blue  collar 
work,  the  large  number  of  women  clerical 
workers  would  appear  to  be  In  a  good  econ- 
omic poeltlon.  However,  the  median  wage  of 
full-time,  year-round  workers  who  are  wcxnen 
was  M,789  m  1968,  while  men  In  this  field 
were  earning  J7,351. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  Is  not  Improv- 
ing over  time  despite  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation like  the  Bqual  Pay  Act  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  specifically  relating  to  sex  dis- 
crimination In  employment.  In  1956  the  me- 
dian salary  of  full-time,  year-round  workers 
was  •2,719  for  women  and  $4,262  for  men. 
Women  were  then  receiving  63.9%  of  what 
men  were  earning.  In  1968,  the  median  salary 
for  women  Increased  In  real  terms  to  $4,467; 
however,  that  of  men  had  reached  $7,664.  In 
other  words,  women  In  1968  received  only 
58.2%  of  what  men  were  earning,  speaking  In 
terms  of  median  wage. 

One  traditional  and  important  Job  field 
for  women  In  past  years  has  been  teaching: 
It  seems  somewhat  easier  to  combine  this 
career  with  family  life.  Even  here,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  bias.  The  National  Edu- 
cation Association  found  that  In  1965-66  the 
median  v^age  of  women  who  were  members  of 
teaching  staffs  In  colleges  was  less  than  that 
of  men  on  all  professional  levels.  In  fact, 
wcmien  who  were  full  professors  had  a  median 
annual  salary  of  $11,649  and  men,  $13,768. 
In  overall  occupational  patterns,  the  posi- 
tion of  women  In  the  labor  force  has  deteri- 
orated In  recent  years.  Since  the  period  be- 
fore World  War  n,  women  have  become  in- 
creasingly concentrated  In  service  trades  and 
clerical  work;  however,  their  poeltlon  In  pro- 
fessional and  technical  work  areas  has  be- 
come worse  over  the  years — In  fact.  It  dropped 
from  46%  in  1940  to  38%  In  1968.  If  there 
were  a  substantial  rationale  for  such  differ- 
ences In  occupations  and  salary  levels,  there 
might  be  some  Jxistlficatlon  for  the  existing 
situation.  Instead,  more  education  and  more 
freed6m  from  homemaking  tasks  Indicate  the 
position  of  women  in  the  labor  force  should 
have  Improved  over  time. 

Also,  women  have  tended  to  show  up  as 
well  or  better  than  men  In  tlme-on-the-Job 
studies,  and  their  turnover  rates  are  com- 
parable to  men's.  In  fact,  women  show  less 
tendency  to  leave  jobs  as  they  acquire  higher 
responsibility. 

In  another  important  field,  we  also  find 
evidence  which  tende  to  show  a  biased  treat- 
ment of  the  female — education. 

Education  Is  a  major  key  to  Individual 
success  in  our  society  besides  being  vital  to 
our  technological,  sociological  and  psycholog- 
ical progress  as  a  nation.  Hearings  before 
the  House  j^^ecial  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion last  month  Indicated  that  higher  levels 
of  previous  achievement  are  required  of  wom- 
en In  order  to  gain  admission  to  a  college 
or  university.  In  fact,  many  schools  admit 
fixed  proportions  of  men  and  women  each 
year — In  favor  of  men.  ^ 

The  courts  have  not  Been  of  much  assist- 
ance In  solving  the  d|ls^:iminatlon  problem 
In  either  labor  or  edi^oftlon.  Women's  work 
rights  have  generally  ^oybeen  considered  to 
be  covered  under  thfe  ^Vjual  protection" 
clause.  In  MuUer  v.  C^ooR,  a  leading  1908 
Supreme  Court  case,  tne  Court  upheld  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  hours  a  woman 
could  work  In  a  bakery,  declaring  that  sex 
was  a  valid  basis  of  classification.  Not  until 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
this  doctrine  seriously  challenged;  however, 
the  EEOC,  whl<*  has  the  authority  to  enforce 
Title  vn  of  the  Act,  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful to  date  In  winning  court  caaes  which 


It  has  Initiated  In  response  to  spedflc  com- 
plaints. Only  recently  has  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed  to  hear  a  Title  vn  case. 

The  situation  Is  similar  In  the  field  of  col- 
lege admissions.  As  recently  as  ten  years  ago, 
the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  hear  a  case  In 
which  the  Texas  Court  of  ClvU  Appeals  had 
upheld  the  exclu8l(»i  al  women  from  a  state 
college,  Texas  A&M. 

Thus,  In  labor  and  education,  which  are 
vehicles  to  economic  advancement  In  our 
nation,  women  do  not  yet  have  full  oppor- 
tunity— and  this  Inequality  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  their  sex,  rather  than  their  ability 
and  Intelligence.  Unfortunately,  In  their  civil 
and  political  roles  also  men  and  women  often 
receive  different  treatment — a  treatment  in- 
congruous with  the  stage  of  sophistication 
and  civilization  achieved  by  ovir  society. 
There  are  still  four  states  which  require  court 
approval,  sometimes  In  conjunction  with  the 
consent  of  the  husbands,  before  a  woman 
<rftn  go  into  lndep>endent  business.  In  most 
states,  women  now  serve  on  Juries;  however, 
until  1966,  three  states  would  not  even  allow 
women  to  serve  on  Juries.  Even  today  some 
twenty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
treat  women  differently  as  Jurors  than  men- 
Some  of  this  discrimination  will  no  doubt 
be  eliminated  by  further  legislation  and  more 
aggressive  court  action,  as  the  ccmcept  of 
full  rights  and  responsibilities  for  women 
continues  to  gain  acceptance  In  our  cultural 
value  system.  At  the  same  time,  the  support 
for  the  Amendment  will  continue  to  increase 
and  the  likelihood  of  lU  ultimate  passage 
and  ratification  within  the  reasonably  near 
future  will  Improve  correspondingly. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment may  renwve  some  privileges  which 
women  previously-  enjoyed,  such  as  the 
Institution  at  alimony  and  ineligibility  for 
the  draft.  Yet  women  today  seem  to  be  ready 
to  leave  behind  the  special  privileges  of  the 
past  for  full  economic  opportunity  In  the 
future  and  for  the  sense  of  pride  and  Integ- 
rity that  will  accompany  It.  Our  system 
of  popular  government  and  Its  provisions  for 
orderly  change  will  assure  them  that  they 
wUl  have  their  full  rights  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

This  is  the  strength  of  our  democratic 
system,  and  It  ts  because  of  this  strength 
that  there  Is  no  need  for  violent  efforts  to- 
ward change.  Some  patience  is  required  to 
allow  the  system  to  change.  But  the  system 
will  change.  It  will  meet  social  equality 
needs,  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lace realize  the  need,  practice  equality  and 
falmees  In  their  personal  lives  and  support 
legislators  and  administrators  who  are  will- 
ing to  seek  equality. 

In  the  example  of  women's  rights,  I  have 
shown  that  there  Is  definite  room  for  im- 
provement. The  Constitutional  amendment 
to  which  I  earlier  referred  focuses  upon 
improvement  and  that  Is  why  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  calling  for  the 
amendment.  The  resolution  will  be  effective 
even  If  It  should  not  achieve  Constitutional 
statiifl  becatiae  It  focuses  public  attention 
on  existing  Inequality,  and  thus  enoourages 
more  equality  In  the  practical  application 
of  our  existing  Constitutional  guarantees. 

Change  is  continually  evolving  In  a  non- 
violent and  responsible  manner  In  our 
society.  As  lawyers,  you  all  play  a  significant 
role  In  this  evolutionary  process.  I  compli- 
ment the  legal  community  on  Ita  responsible 
activities  in  this  regard  and  Implore  you 
to  continue  to  approach  social  change  wltii 
determination  traapered  with  reason. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS  FACING  THE 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
John  K.  Cauthen,  executive  director  of 
the  South   CaroliiMC:.,  Textile  Manufac- 


turer's Associatioa,  recently  testified  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly. 

A  report  on  his  testimony  written  by 
staff  writer  Frank  Adams,  and  published 
In  thfc  State  newspaper,  Columbia,  8.C.. 
on  July  30,  1970,  clearly  indicates  the 
crisis  the  textile  industry  Is  facing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rccoed. 

There  being  no  obJecti(Xi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CouKrrrxx  Hxabs  Oloomt  Rtpobt  Fbom- 
Tkxttix  Inpustrt 
(By  Prank  Adams) 
"We  are  facing  economic  disaster  In  South 
Carolina  if  the  textile  Industry  conUnues  to 
decline,"  John  K.  Cauthen  told  a  ccanmlttee 
Wednesday  formed  by   the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  to  study  the  state's  textile 
Industry. 

The  committee  was  formulated  earlier  this 
year  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  pressing  prob- 
lems of  South  Carolina's  textUe  Industry 
which  has  been  hit  very  hard  by  rising  for- 
eign imports  into  the  country. 

Bernard  P.  Burtland,  Director  of  Commu- 
nications of  'he  OreenvUle-based  Phillips 
Fibers,  told  the  committee  imports  of  foreign 
man-made  fibers  have  risen  300  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  1970  compared  to 
the  Identical  period  in  1969. 

"My  business  is  being  hurt  and  hurt 
badly."  Phillips  Fibers  president  and  com- 
mittee membei  Al  J.  Head  said. 

Committee  chairman  Sen.  John  D.  Long  in 
said  the  committee  was  taking  a  "double- 
barreled"  approach  to  the  mounting  textUe 
Imports. 

While  hoping  for  passage  of  the  Mills  bill 
which  will  Impose  textile  Import  quotas .  the 
committee  will  seek  a  personal  audience  with 
President  Richard  M.  NUon. 

The  bill  currently  faces  dlOcultlee  as  Nixon 
was  vowed  to  veto  the  bill  because  measures 
for  leather  Import  quotas  are  tmpoeed  in  ad- 
dition to  textile  import  quotas,  liong  said  he 
added  that  the  textile  industry  lacked  the 
strength  In  Congress  to  assure  passage  of 
the  bill  and  accepted  leather  support  In  hopes 
of  acquiring  the  necessary  votes. 

The  committee  had  communicated  its  de- 
sire to  meet  with  Nixon  to  memt>ers  of  the 
state's  Congressional  delegation. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  replied  that  Nixon 
could  not  meet  with  every  delegation  sup- 
porting textile  quota  restrlcUons.  Thurmond 
said  that  the  Information  had  been  passed 
to  the  White  Houi>e. 

Long  said  the  committee  is  the  only  one 
authorized  by  a  state  legislature  and  that 
Nixon  would  meet  with  It  if  he  knew  that 
the  conunlttee  was  formulated  to  protect  the 
lnt««sts  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

The  aommittee  desires  the  meeting  with 
the  President  so  that  they  can  dociiment  the 
downward  turn  of  the  state's  textile  Indus- 
tries and  the  effects  upon  South  Carollna'a 
economy. 

"The  responsibility  or  this  committee  Ilea 
not  only  with  textile  manufacturers  but  with 
tWe  people  of  South  Carolina  as  the  very 
economy  of  the  state  Is  at  stake."  committee 
member  Rep.  T.  W.  Edwards  Jr.  explained. 

Edwards  said  the  decUne  of  textiles  will 
be  felt  not  only  by  the  industry  but  also  by 
the  citizens  of  South  Can^na.  Every  state 
agency  would  be  affected  If  taxes  from  the 
textile  Industry  were  to  be  reduced,  accord- 
ing to  EUwards. 

"We  need  to  show  the  President  the  people 
and  the  economy  side  of  this  situation,  not 
Just  the  doUars-and-cents  side,"  Edwards 
said. 

Cauthen  told  the  committee  that  7,000 
workers  have  Joined  the  state's  unemploy- 
ment rolls  this  year  because  of  the  "dlsas- 
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trous"  effect  foreign  textile  Imports  have  had 
on  the  state's  economy.  "More  and  more, 
glootn  Is  spreading  In  the  textile  conununN 
Ues." 

Cauthen  said  he  could  remember  the  ar- 
rival of  the  texUle  Industry  in  the  South 
from  New  England.  "It  U  not  bard  to 
conjecture  the  move  of  the  textile  Industry 
from  this  country." 

Long  said  that  the  United  States  lost  a 
splendid  •  •  •  the  Japanese  to  accept  vol- 
untAry  textile  quotas.  "We  gave  them  Oki- 
nawa and  asked  for  nothing  in  return." 

"We  must  somehow  get  the  ear  of  the 
President  and  ask  for  temporary  limitations 
applying  only  to  textiles.  President  Nixon  has 
every  legal  basis  to  exercise  bis  emergency 
powers.  His  executive  action  would  extricate 
himself  from  a  political  mess  because  he 
would  grant  textiles  relief  and  would  not  be 
forced  to  offend  the  leather  Industry  by  bis 
veto."  Long  said. 

The  committee  will  seek  to  obtain  an  au- 
dience with  the  President  and  voted  unani- 
mously to  send  telegrams  to  Thurmond  and 
Presidential  Counsellor  Harry  S.  Dent  seeking 
their  help. 

During  the  meeting  three  members  of  the 
committee  telephoned  presidential  assistant 
Niles  Jackson.  Jackson  told  them  they 
should  contact  Dent. 

Cauthen  told  the  committee  that  time  is 
essential  as  textile  profits  in  the  state  have 
declined  to  practically  nothing.  Many  &rms 
have  curtailed  operations  from  a  six-day 
basis  to  a  five-day  work-week  which  means 
that  the  workers  lose  12  hours  (with  over- 
time) each  week. 

These  measures  result  in  less  state  rev- 
enues, less  construction,  less  money  spent 
In  the  state  and  less  money  for  workers. 
Edwards  said. 

South  Carolina's  present  situatioo  was 
compared  to  West  Virginia,  which  when  faced 
with  the  collapse  of  its  coal  industry,  fell 
Into  Immediate  economic  decline.  Cauthen 
said  that  the  federal  government  Is  now 
pouring  money  into  the  region  through  Its 
A|2P«lachlan  Program.  "South  Carolina  may 
require  an  Appalachian  Program  for  Itself 
if  the  textile  industry  continues  to  decline," 
Cauthen  said. 

At  the  next  meeting  textile  manufacturers 
will  be  invited  to  testify  about  their  troubles. 
Also  Invited  will  be  representatives  from  the 
state  unemployment  agency  and  tax  agency. 


AcnvmEs  OF  successful  busi- 
nessmen WHO  SEEK  TO  SAVE 
OUR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
William  H.  Jones,  a  Washington  Post 
staff  writer,  has  written  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  activities  of  successful  busi- 
nessmen who  are  seeking  to  save  our 
coimtry,  especially  our  private  enterprise 
system,  from  the  disaster  threatened  by 
the  war  in  Asia. 

Led  by  the  energetic  and  dedicated 
Harold  Willens.  of  California,  these 
businessmen  are  taking  tntir  civic  du- 
ties seriously,  and  all  of  us\  should  en- 
courage them  in  their  effor 

Mr.  Willens  and  Henry  A.  Niles,  of 
Baltimore,  are  devoting  theiiAtime  and 
efforts  to  help  to  get  our  country  back 
on  a  course  of  commonsense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha(t  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Businessman  Opens  Doors 
To  Sell  'Peace'  Candidates,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Augiist  9. 
1970.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Businessman  Opens  Doors  To  Seu.  "Pxacx" 

Canohiates 

(By  WiUiam  H.  Jones) 

If.  In  the  next  few  weeks,  your  mall  brings 
a  request  for  cash  contributions  to  the  cam- 
paigns of  8  or  10  U.S.  Senators  who  oppose 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  your  correspondent  Is 
likely  to  be  California  businessman  Harold 
Willens 

Willens  has  created  a  "Task  Force  'Peace 
Chest"  designed  to  concentrate  on  keeping 
the  anti-war  spokesmen  In  the  Senate.  "This 
is  no  year,"  says  Willens,  "to  pour  money 
and  energy  into  contests  between  two  good 
men,  either  of  whom  would  effectively  carry 
the  peace  banner  At  a  time  like  this,  it 
matters  little  that  one  good  anti-war  can- 
didate may  be  slightly  more  'pure'  than 
the  other." 

This  Willens  venture,  backed  as  well  by 
a  number  of  California  businessmen,  is  only 
the  newest  facet  of  Willens'  long  campaign 
to  change  the  attitudes  of  the  American 
business  structure  on  the  issues  of  war  and 
peace. 

WlUens'  list  of  candidates  for  election  or 
re-election  to  the  Senate  Includes  Quentln 
Burdlck,  NJ5.;  Rev  Joseph  Duffy,  Conn.;  Al- 
bert Oore,  Tenn.;  Phil  Hart.  Mich.;  Vance 
Hartke.  Ind.;  Phil  Hoff.  Vt.;  Joe  Josephson 
and  Wendell  P.  Kay,  Ala.;  Frank  Moss,  Utah; 
Adlai  Stevenson  III.  111.;  John  Tunney, 
Calif.;  Harrison  Williams,  N.J.,  and  Joseph 
Montoya,  N.M. 

Says  Willens:  "One  of  our  last  hopes  is 
the  business  community  .  .  .  the  odds  are 
long  ...  we  have  no  choice  but  to  try." 

A  resident  of  Los  Angeles,  a  Marine  captain 
during  World  War  II  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California,  Wil- 
lens has  made  It  as  a  businessman  on  two 
fronts:  he  has  been  president,  since  1949, 
of  Factory  Equipment  Supply  Corp.,  Los  An- 
geles, and  is  an  owner-developer  of  commer- 
cial property  in  Southern  California  along 
Wilshlre  Boulevard.  He  bad  Invested  In  the 
property  before  going  to  war  and  Wllsbire 
subsequently  became  one  of  Los  Angeles' 
main  thoroughfares. 

Since  1967.  however,  Willens  has  bad  little 
time  for  bis  business  Interests.  His  whole 
life  now  is  devoted — he  candidly  admits  he 
can  afford  such  devotion — to  ending  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  preventing  future  Vletnams,  and 
trying  to  convince  top  business  executives 
that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  speak  their 
minds  in  opposition  to  government  war 
policies. 

Willens  describes  himself  as  "the  old  pro" 
among  businessmen,  speaking  publicly  "first 
against  the  Vietnam  war  and  then  against 
the  American  militarism  which  guarantees 
other  Vletnams." 

With  Henry  E.  NUes,  former  board  cbalr- 
nxan  of  the  Baltimore  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Willens  founded  in  the  1967  the  group.  Busi- 
ness Executives  Move  for  Vietnam  Peace 
(BEM). 

As  Willens  describes  it,  BEM  saw  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  "Its  true  light:  a  mistake  of 
historical  magnitude,  a  military  blunder  and 
political  scandal,  as  damaging  to  the  economy 
as  it  was  proving  to  be  to  our  international 
standing.  We  decided  not  to  leave  protest  to 
the  pickets." 

An  additional  organization  was  formed  in 
1969  because  "It  was  plain  that  additional 
and  longer-range  programs  to  arrest  Ameri- 
can mUltarlsm  were  needed,"  says  WlUens. 
It  was  called  Businessmen's  Educational 
Fund  (BEF)  and  Willens  Is  now  its 
chairman. 

At  the  core  of  the  businessmen's  educa- 
tional effort  is  the  view  that  a  whole  new 
Idea  of  corporate  responsibility  needs  to  be 
established;  through  this  new  channel  of 
business  activity,  company  executives  should 
strive  for  "more  relevant"  national  policies 
and  priorities,  be  says. 


Willens  believes  a  truly  responsible  Amer- 
ican business  leader  must  "crash  the  facade 
of  corporate  cowardice"  and  Introduce  "free- 
swinging  self-honesty  into  the  political 
scene  .  .  .  businessmen  can't  hide  inside  the 
economy." 

"Corporate  responslbiUty  Is  not  a  public 
relations  game  any  more,"  be  continues.  "It 
must  become  a  social  creature."  In  the  past, 
he  notes,  businessmen  embraced  corporate 
responsibility  "only  when  the  company's 
welfare  seemed  threatened  by  aroused  pub- 
lic opinion." 

Even  now,  Willens  calls  out  to  the  prac- 
tical sense  of  businessmen  in  urging  them 
to  take  part  In  the  debates  over  war  and 
national  priorities.  No  businessman  would 
continue  operations  in  the  wake  of  a  failure 
in  bis  firm  similar  to  the  national  failure  in 
Southeast  Asia,  he  says;  no  businessman 
wanu  "erosion"  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  or 
"Ret>elllon  In  the  Cities";  the  next  generation 
Is  "taking  careful  note"  of  what  business 
does  and  what  it  doesn't  do. 

The  warning  is  clear:  either  businessmen 
change  their  ways  or  the  disaffection  of 
young  people  will  ultimately  spell  doom  for 
their  companies. 

"These  sober  young  people,"  Willens  wrote 
recently,  "are  not  to  be  dismissed  as  inno- 
cent idealists.  On.  the  contrary,  they  see 
clearly  what  their  elders  do  not,  that  inac- 
tion Is  itself  a  form  of  action,  and  that 
silence  in  the  face  of  enormities  amounts 
to  tacit  approval." 

The  Willens  idea  of  corporate  responsi- 
bility, however,  is  not  a  widely  accepted 
concept.  Critics  of  mixing  business  and  so- 
cial responsibility  have  argued  that  in  a  free 
enterprise  atmosphere  it's  only  wishful 
thinking  to  try  for  goals  other  than  those 
related   to  Improving  shareholders'   profits. 

Said  Kurt  Bloch.  associate  editor  of  Bar- 
ron's, the  business  weekly  published  by  Dow 
Jones  It  Co..  Inc..  in  a  recent  exchange  with 
WUlens:  "Most  businessmen,  we  suspect, 
simply  are  not  capable  of  being  both  'so- 
cially responsible'  and  'capable  managers.' " 

Willens  bad  submitted  an  essay  on  his 
"corporate  responsibility"  theory,  but  Bloch 
r^liUed  that  Barron's  "will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  spreading  the  message  of  BEM  .  .  . 
social  responsibility  clearly  demands  that  he 
who  favors  to  practice  It,  analyze  the  results 
of  what  action  he  favors.  I.e..  distinguish 
between  purposes  and  consequences.  I  fail 
to  see  that  you  or  BEM  live  up  to  that 
responsibility." 

Throughout  the  world  of  big  business  Wil- 
lens and  his  associates  In  BEM  and  BEF 
have  hit  similar  stone  walls  of  public  oppnisi- 
tlon  (or  indifference),  although  Willens 
claims  that  in  private  many  of  the  nation's 
leading  corporate  executives  despise  what 
America  has  done  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
want  to  reorder  national  priorities.  Some  big 
businessmen,  WlUens  adds,  secretly  have 
been  giving  funds  to  support  his  groups. 

Businessmen  avoid  involvement  on  the 
"truly  momentous  issues  of  otir  day,"  Willens 
says,  for  several  reasons :  ( 1 )  a  "lack  of  prac- 
tice in  speaking  out  boldly  on  matters  that 
do  not  directly  affect  one's  business";  (2) 
stockholders  or  customers  might  be  offended; 
(3)  the  "chronic  American  aversion"  to  boat- 
rocking;  (4)  fear  of  what  will  be  said  in  the 
locker  room  at  the  club. 

"Perhaps  It  was  foolish  for  a  few  worried 
businessmen  to  believe  that  something  sig- 
nificant could  be  done  toward  turning  the 
country  around,"  Willens  says.  "But  I  think 
that  the  failure  rests  far  less  In  holding  to 
such  a  conviction  than  In  a  failure  of  nerve 
on  the  part  of  businessmen." 

Until  several  months  ago,  Willens  lamented 
the  fact  that  not  one  chief  executive  of  any 
corporation  among  Fortune  magazine's  top- 
listed  American  firms  had  spoken  out  pub- 
licly against  the  war.  "It  is,  in  all  candor,  a 
record  of  failure,"  said  Willens. 
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BEF  and  BEM  membership  includes  prom- 
inent businessmen,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are 
with  relatively  small  concerns— such  as  Gor- 
don B.  Sherman,  president  of  Midas  Inter- 
naUonal  Corp.;  Alfred  P.  Slaner.  president  of 
Kayser-Roth  Corp.;  Max  Palevsky,  president 
of  Xerox  Data  Systems,  Inc.  and  Joseph  E. 
McDowell,  board  chairman  of  Servomatron 

Corp.  ^     . 

But  just  as  Willens  was  looking  back  on 
the  three  years  "since  I  shifted  my  money- 
earning  activities  Into  neutral  and  went  into 
the  anti-war  business;  a  kind  of  anniver- 
sary," some  blue  chip  Ice  was  broken  by  the 
board  chairman  of  the  Bank  of  America,  No. 
1  on  Fortime'8  lUt  of  the  biggest  50  commer- 
cial banks. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  April  25.  Louis  B. 
Lundborg  said  that  regardless  of  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Vietnam  war,  "the  rest  of 
us  have  gone  along  pretty  supinely.  .  .  .  M 
anyone  Is  to  blame.  It  is  people  like  me  for 
not  speaking  up  and  not  speaking  out 
sooner— for  not  asking,  'What  goes  on  here?'  " 
Said  Willens:  "Wc  have  been  waiting  a 
long  time  for  Mr.  Lundborg  and  his  col- 
leagues In  the  top  tier  of  the  corporate 
hierarchy  to  speak  out."  It  wasn't  long  before 
a  handful  of  giant  company  executives  fol- 
lowed with  their  first  public  statements  of 
war  opposition. 

In  early  June,  Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr..  board 
chairman  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  Vietnam  presented  the  "major  obstacle" 
to  the  nation's  economic  health  and  had 
threatened  "irreparable"  damt^e  to  the  coun- 
try's social  fabric. 

Some  48  hours  later  Charles  B.  McCoy,  pres- 
ident of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc., 
told  an  industry  meeting  that  the  war  "is 
tearing  at  the  whole  fabric  of  our  social  and 
political  and  economic  life  .  . .  Major  domestic 
needs  are  not  getting  the  attention  they 
should  have  ..." 

Willens  has  found  these  public  statements, 
and  such  events  as  the  recent  gathering  on 
Capitol  Hill  of  corporate  officers  to  lobby 
against  the  war,  as  slight  rays  of  hope.  "How 
do  we  know  how  many  Lundborgs  there  are?" 
he  asked  recently. 

To  find  out,  the  BEF  is  continuing  Its  drive 
to  expand  membership  and  raise  funds.  Prom 
an  original  15  members  (who  put  up  a  mini- 
mum of  $25,000  each )  the  BEF  has  grown  to 
more  than  400  (all  must  contribute  $100  or 
more). 

WlUens  nurtures  the  hope  that  President 
Nixon  will  take  Into  consideration  the  grow- 
ing outspokenness  of  American  businessmen 
on  the  war  issue,  and  the  potential  of  an 
executive  suite  levolt  of  proportions  similar 
to  what's  happened  on  college  campuses. 

At  the  same  time,  WlUens  and  bis  col- 
leagues appear  to  be  resigiied  to  a  belief 
that  such  a  corporate  uprising  is  not  a  realis- 
tic goal. 

NO  ONE  CAN  EVER  WIN 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  articles  of  our  gen- 
eration was  published  last  Thursday  in 
the  Boston  Globe.  Written  by  Mrs.  Ma- 
rian Cannon  Schlesinger,  and  entitled 
"A  1945  Memory— and  the  Lesson,"  it 
defines  with  clarity  and  poignancy  the 
central  fact  and  lesson  of  our  age. 

We  have  lived  so  long  with  nuclear 
threats  and  theories  that  most  of  us  have 
almost  forgotten  how  we  felt  when  it  all 
began.  It  does  us  good,  sometimes,  to  re- 
call that  simpler  age  when,  no  matter 
what  happened,  we  could  say  "life  must 
go  on" — and  we  knew  it  would. 

Nuclear  power,  as  Mrs.  Schlesinger 
points  out,  has  changed  all  that.  We  are 
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now  responsible  not  only  for  our  own 
lives,  but  for  the  lives  of  all  mankind. 
Our  science  and  our  technology  have 
forced  us  to  face  the  central  fact  of  ma- 
turity— that  in  our  relations  with  other 
people  there  is  no  winning  or  Ipsing  in 
any  absolute  sense.  The  'victor"  mu^t 
heed  the  needs  of  the  vanquished;  the 
strong  must  help  the  weak. 

Nuclear  power,  if  we  can  refrain  from 
using  it  for  self-destruction,  may  yet 
lead  us  into  a  new  and  more  relevant 
moraUty.  That  is  the  central  theme  of 
this  thoughtful  article.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  1946  Memory — And  the  Lesson 
(By  Marian  Cannon  Schlesinger) 
It  was  one  of  those  deceptively  soft,  warm 
days  in  August  in  New  Hampshire,  when  it 
seemed  as  through  sunmier  might  go  on  for- 
ever In  spite  of  the  warning  signs:  wispy  fog 
in  the  valley  in  the  early  morning,  the  sumac 
slightly  reddened,  and  the  rash  of  goldenrod 
already  beginning  to  spread  across  the  fields 
and  along  the  stone  walls. 

I  can  remember  the  feeling  of  the  pine 
needles  under  my  bare  feet  as  I  walked  to 
the  mall  box,  hoping  for  a  letter  from  Europe. 
It  had  rained  the  night  before  and  it  was 
damp  under  the  pines  that  lined  the  road. 
There  was  a  smell  of  freshly  washed  leaves 
and  gr»ss  in  the  air,  which  was  utterly  stiU, 
except  for  the  hum  of  bumblebees  in  a  patch 
of  blackberry  bushes. 

I  remember  It  so  vividly,  I  suppose,  because 
It  was  the  last  time  I  would  ever  see  or  feel 
it  like  that  again  for  a  long  time  if,  indeed, 
ever  again.  For,  In  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  in  screaming  headlines,  was  an- 
nounced the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb  on 
Hiroshima. 

One  read  It  In  dazzled,  uncomprehendmg 
wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  the  scientific 
daring  and  accomplishment,  in  sickening 
horror  at  the  enormity  of  the  slaughter,  and 
relief  at  the  shortening  of  the  agonizing  war, 
and  then  slowly,  like  the  great  expanding 
mushroom  of  the  bomb  itself,  one  was  flooded 
with  the  realization  that  one's  life  and  every- 
thing one  cared  about  on  earth  had  changed 
irrevocably  and  forever. 

In  that  searing  flash,  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future  were  revealed  as  in  a  dream 
and  one  knew  that  the  world  had  been  totally 
transformed.  For,  in  the  hands  of  man  were 
the  tools,  not  only  of  his  own  total  destruc- 
tion, but  of  all  living  things  and  matter  as 
well  as  the  planet  Itself. 

I  can  remember  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
sense  of  bottomless  desolation,  of  incredible 
Intensity  and  poignancy.  With  the  dropping 
of  the  bomb,  history  was  rendered  mean- 
ingless; all  art  and  literature,  all  human 
learning,  all  that  enhanced  our  lives,  nature 
itself,  were  as  dust  and  ashes.  For  history 
and  human  culture  are  premised  on  the 
simple,  fundamental  fact  that  man  goes  on 
living  without  fear  of  absolute  extermination. 
One  realized  in  a  single  nightmarish  mo- 
ment how  fragile  were  all  the  assumptions 
by  which  one  lived;  the  InevitabUlty  of  the 
seasons,  the  fUght  of  birds  in  spring,  the  turn- 
ing of  leaves  in  autumn,  even  the  blades  of 
grass  poking  up  between  the  cracks  in  a  city 
sidewalk  In  the  beat  of  summer,  all  the  signs 
by  which  we  mark  off  the  days  and  years  of 
our  lives;  above  aU,  the  presumption  of  per- 
petual life  on  earth  no  matter  how  we  mis- 
used and  abused  the  gifts  of  nature.  We  too^ 
it  for  granted  that  it  woiUd  go  on  forever.  And 
now  man  and  bis  institutions  were  exposed  In 
all  their  profoimd  vulnerability  and  mortal- 
ity. 


Suddenly  we  were  no  safer  than  a  colony 
of  ants  under  the  shadow  of  a  giant  hob- 
nailed boot  which  could  crush  and  annihi- 
late us  at  any  moment.  And  like  the  ants, 
programed  by  nature  to  go  through  certain 
unchanging  motions,  we  too  were  pursuing 
the  age  old  patterns  of  human  activity  in 
the  context  of  expectations  which  no  longer 
existed.  For  the  past  had  become  irrelevant, 
human  knowledge  pointless,  human  striving 
ridlctilous.  The  unknown  Is  known,  and  all 
is  desolation! 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  over- 
whelmed one's  mind.  We  knew  then  that  we 
were  alive  only  on  sufferance.  Those  of  us 
who  experienced  the  flrst  awful  insight  lived 
with  it  at  the  top  of  our  consciousness  for  a 
long  time.  We  were  obsessed  and  could  think 
of  nothing  else.  But  no  one  could  exist  at 
such  an  unbearable  pitch  and  alter  a  time  we 
chose  to  muffle  the  fact  in  our  day  to  day  dis- 
course, slowly  papering  it  over,  encapsulat- 
ing It  in  some  secret  recess  of  our  subcon- 
scious. People  seldom  speak  of  atomic  holo- 
caust today,  but  it  is  THE  BASIC  FACT  of 
our  age. 

I  think  it  is  the  reason  why  youth  today 
feels  the  futUity  of  learning,  the  hopeless- 
ness of  art,  the  transience  of  human  rela- 
tionships. 

They  have  never  lived  in  a  world  In  vrtiicb 
absolute  doom  has  not  been  an  ever  possible 
fate.  And  thev  sense  as  weU  as  their  elders 
that  all  that  has  gone  before  Is  in  final  es- 
sence, meaningless,  as  a  guide  to  their  lives. 
They  know  bow  implausible  the  concept 
of  limited  war.  is  like  children  playing  toy 
soldiers  in  a  grovim-up  world  totally  menaced 
by  hydrogen  bombs.  All  the  womout  19tli 
century  shiblwleths  by  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  been  carrying  on  their  mu- 
tual affairs  of  war  and  peace  in  these  last  dec- 
ades ludicrous  in  the  face  of  this  appaUing 
incubus.  The  old  power  alignments  and  the 
old  power  thinking  are  archaic  when  tomor- 
row we  could  blow  the  world  to  bits  and  in 
the  process  be  blown  to  bits  ourselves.  No 
one  ever  wins  in  an  atomic  world! 

Is  this  not  the  lesson  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  late  20tb  Century?  Is  this  not  the  mo- 
ment for  men  to  put  away  cbUdlsh  things, 
stop  playing  chUdish  games  and  move  be- 
yond adolescence  Into  adulthood?  For  truly 
mature  people  know  and  accept  tbe  truth 
that  no  one,  in  the  larger  sense,  can  indeed 
ever  win.  It  does  not  mean  that  one  is  nec- 
eesarUy  immobUized  as  a  result.  One  Is,  in 
fact,  freed  by  the  knowledge.  For  winning  is 
a  childish  concept,  best  restricted  to  games 
and  footraces. 

Perhaps  we  are  being  propelled  wllly-nUly 
by  the  horror  of  tbe  atomic  threat  into  a  new 
adulthood  and  collective  responsibility  which 
nothing  else  in  the  history  of  this  fated 
planet  could  have  brought  to  pass.  Perhaps. 
but  the  signs  are  not  encouraging!  If  not, 
we  wUl  no  doubt  be  just  another  burned  out 
star  observed  a  biUlon  light  years  from  now 
in  some  unknown  luiiverse. 


FARM  SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS 
IN  OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  statement.  I  placed  in  the  Record 
some  statistics  regarding  the  payment 
of  Federal  agricultural  subsidies  in  1969. 
The  statistics  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
a  small  number  of  farmers  in  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grains  are  recei\'ing  a 
great  amount  of  the  total  subsidy  pay- 
ments. 

I  have  just  received  some  statisti« 
compiled  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment to  supplMnent  my  earlier  report. 
These  statistics  show  that  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  recipients  of  subsidy 
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pstyments  in  Oregon  are  receiving  less 
than  $500.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
52.5  percent  of  all  payees  receive  less 
than  $500  in  payments.  These  payments, 
however,  amount  to  only  6  percent  oJ  the 


total  amount  of  subsidy  money  paid.  At 
the  same  time,  7.3  percent  of  all  payees 
received  over  $5,000,  but  this  group  col- 
lected 50.5  percent  of  the  total  amount 
paid  to  all  payees. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statistics  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tics were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE -AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE.  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  ASCS  PRODUCER  PAYMENTS 

EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1969 

OREGON 


Range  oi  total  paymtots 


From 


(1) 


Tti  rough 
(2) 


Number  of 
payees 

(3) 


Percent 
distribution 

(*) 


Total 
amount 
dollars 

(5) 


Lissthan JIOO.OO  3.422  21.77  145.884 

$100      J199.99  1.792  11.40  261.095 

COO            .  ...  U99.99  3.049  19.40  1,016,080 

J500'  J699.99  1,193  7.62  714,078 

J700 SS.99  1.254  7.98  1.050.599 

{1000        Jl. 999.99  2.077  13.22  2.942,582 

12000'            .  .  K. 999.99  881  5.61  2.150,054 

JsioOO"" J3.999.99  522  3.32  1,813.950 

MOOO"  t4.999.99  370  2.35  1.663.165 

JS'OOO.":: J7.499.99  505  3.21  3,078,974 


Percent 
distribution 

(6) 


0.62 
1.10 
4.28 
3.01 
4.43 

U.41 
9.07 
7. 65 
7.01 

12.98 


Range  ol  total  paymMtt 

Number  ol 
payees 

(3) 

Percent 
distribution 

(4) 

Total 

amount 
dollars 

(5) 

Percent 
distribution 

(6) 

From 

(1) 

Through 
(2) 

J7.500  

J9.999.99 
J14,999.99 
J19.999.99 
J24,999.99 
$49,999.99 
J99,999.99 

245 

232 

SO 

43 

40 

6 

1.56 

1.48 

0.51 

0.27 

0.25- 

0.05 

2,113.624 
2, 792.  350 
1, 370,  770 

959, 547 
1,262.449 

381,102 

8.91 

J10.000 

11.77 

J15,000 

5.78 

J20.000  

4.05 

J25.000 

5.32 

$50,000    

1.61 

Total 

15.716 

100.00 

23,717,303 

100.00 

Mote  —The  above  statistics  show  the  number  ol  larmers  in  Oregon  receiving  over  J20,000  in 
subsidy  payments  to  be  89.  This  ^ure  is  slightly  diflerent  from  an  earlier  report  which  shows  the 


same  category  to  be  86.  The  difference  stems  Irom  the  lact  that  the  86  comes  from  a  State  report 
and  the  89  is  a  sum  of  the  county  reports.  (Bi-county  farmers  result  in  the  higher  figure  in  the  county 
report.) 


THE  JUNK  lipRCHANTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  becoming  more  aware  of  the  pressing 
drug  problem  facing  the  Nation  and  in 
fact  plaguing  much  of  the  world  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  have  knowledge  of 
the  situation — a  knowledge  based  on  con- 
crete facts  that  can  be  used  by  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  in  a  imited  ef- 
fort against  this  booming  industry  which 
is  baffling  our  law-enforcement  efforts 
and  corrupting  our  youth.- 

We  do  not  have  to  go  very  far  to  see 
the  impact  of  illegal  drug  distribution. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  more  \isible 
and  alarming.  A  recent  series  of  articles 
entitled  "The  Junk  Merchants,"  written 
by  John  Hughes,  and  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  gives  a  clear 
lecture  of  the  scope  and  the  complexity 
of  drug  operations  on  the  International 
level  The  illegal  nature  of  the  problem 
and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  facts  make 
this  series  of  particular  importance.  It  is 
my  hope  that  through  such  thorough 
studies  we  will  be  more  prepared  to  rec- 
ommend action  and  to  support  the  inter- 
national efforts  which  are  presently 
being  initiated  at  the  United  Nations  and 
In  various  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the,  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WOKLD    "JTTNK"    TKAJTIC  :     "WE    AKX    DEALING 
WTTH    AN   EPIDMDC" 

BETKtJT,  Lebanon. — During  the  past  few 
months  enough  heroin  has  be«n  smuggled 
Into  the  United  States  to  supply  150  million 
Individual  shots  for  addicts.  In  other  words, 
enough  for  all  the  young  people  in  the  U.S. 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  to  have  at 
least  four  "fixes."  Staff  corre^ondent  John 
Hughes  has  followed  the  narcotics  trails 
round  the  world.  In  the  first  of  10  reports  he 
spells  out  the  International  drug  situation 

A  five-month  investigation  by  this  news- 
paper into  the  International  narcotics  traflkJ 
reveals  that  ilUdt  drugs  are  swlrUng  like  a 
floodtlde  down  the  clandestine  channels  that 
lead  to  the  addict  user. 


c 


To  the  United  States,  the  principal  con- 
suming country,  the  flow  is  massive,  and 
increasing. 

True,  seizures  are  up.  Heroin  seizures  by 
American  customs  agents  have  increased  1,200 
percent  over  the  past  five  years. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  devoting  ma- 
jor effort  to  disrupting  the  traffic.  At  home 
and  abroad.  Americ:in  narcotics  agents  are 
doing  a  yeoman  Job.  Whether  shooting  It  out 
with  opium  traflSclters  in  Turkey,  or  pene- 
trating the  heroin  factories  of  Marseille, 
France,  they  are  often  men  of  remarkable 
courage,  working  undercover  for  long  periods 
at  considerable  risk. 

But  the  market  for  narcotics  has  expanded 
phenomenally,  too.  Some  believe  it  has 
doubled  in  the  past  six  months.  It  now  caters 
to  11-  and  12-year-olds.  President  Nixon 
says  180,000  Americans  are  addicted  to  her- 
oin. Each  requires  several  "fixes"  a  day  of 
the  white  powder  that  has  brought  death  to 
hundreds  and  so-called  "living  death"  to 
thousands  more. 

So  far  as  "soft"  drugs  are  concerned,  more 
than  6  million  Americans  are  using  mari- 
juana, according  to  a  United  States  congres- 
sional committee  of  inquiry. 

rxow  incrkasko 

Ironically,  increased  governmental  atten- 
tion to  the  drug  traffic  has  boosted  the  cur- 
rent fiow.  Traffickers  fear  that  traditional 
sources  and  channels  may  be  sealed  off.  So 
they  have  been  moving  large  consignments 
while  they  can. 

Narcotics  agente  believe  3,500  kilos  of 
heroin  have  been  hastily  funneled  down  the 
pipeline  from  Turkey  to  the  United  States 
In  the  past  few  months.  When  diluted,  that 
is  enough  to  supply  more  than  160  mlUion 
Individual  shots  of  heroin  to  addicts. 

Turkey  Is  the  largest  grower  of  illegal 
opium.  France  Is  the  major  converter  of 
opium  into  heroin.  The  process  Is  dominated 
by  a  tough  Ckjrslcan  underworld  ring  operat- 
ing In  Marseille.  Frocn  these  two  countries 
originates  80  percent  of  the  heroin  used  In 
the  United  States.  Much  of  the  balance  comes 
from  Mexico.  Two  other  countries  with  boom- 
ing opium  production — Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan— are  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

But  even  If  production  could  be  wiped  out 
overnight,  enough  has  been  stockpiled  to 
meet  world  demand  for  several  years.  Burled 
In  remote  areas  of  Turkey  are  several  hun- 
dred tons  of  opium.  It  is  guarded  by  fierce 
hlU  folk  for  whom  defiance  of  authority  la 
practically  a  point  of  honor.  They  can  dispose 
of  their  caches  at  leisure.  Neither  opium,  nor 


morphine  (its  next  stage),  nor  heroin  (the 
end  product)  deteriorates  with  age. 

The  United  Nations  says  the  drug  traffic 
Is  snowballing  and  that  it  Is  "imperatively 
urgent"  to  find  ways  to  cope  with  it. 

A  top  American  narcotics  agent  puts  It 
more  bluntly.  "We're  dealing,"  he  says,  "with 
an  epidemic." 

The  United  Nations  esUmates  illegal  pro- 
duction of  opium  at  1,200  tons  a  year.  Many 
exp)ert6  find  that  calculation  conservative.  As 
for  marijuana,  it  grows  untended  like  a  weed 
in  dozens  of  countries. 

Last  year  a  startled  London  housewife 
found  two  stands  of  It  growing  6  feet  high  in 
her  back  garden.  In  New  Orleans,  agents 
picked  up  a  college  professor  and  his  wife 
found  growing  260  marijuana  plants.  Across 
the  Mexican  border  alone,  authorities  believe, 
some  1.000  tons  of  marijuana  fiow  into  the 
United  States  each  year. 

For  the  past  several  months  I  have  been 
exploring  the  pipelines  down  which  this  Ille- 
gal traffic  flows  and  the  men  who  control 
them.  In  the  course  of  a  round-the-world  trip 
I  found  that  with  no  especial  entree  to  im- 
derworld  circles  it  was  possible,  with  time 
and  money,  to  buy  every  major  Illegal  drug. 

In  Afghanistan.  Pakistan,  and  Thailand, 
I  came  e«islly  to  the  point  of  purchase  for 
opium.  In  Laos  I  could  have  bought  It  by 
the  small  planeload. 

Sometimes  there  were  difficulties  when 
sellers  suspected  me  of  being  an  undercover 
narcotics  agent  or  a  police  officer.  But  with 
only  a  little  more  effort.  I  could  have  bought 
opium  in  India,  Turkey,  and  Mexico.  In 
Hong  Kong  I  need  walk  but  a  few  steps  from 
my  office  to  get  the  distinctive  scent  of 
smoking  opium  from  the  neighborhood 
vendor. 

In  Beirut  a  Western  cUplomat  offered  me 
introductions  to  cocaine  sellers  in  a  number 
of  nightclubs. 

Second-grade  heroin  In  small  doses  was 
easily  obtained  In  Mexico  and  Hong  Kong. 
But  in  Marseille  I  could  have  bought  top- 
grade  heroin  by  the  kilo  (2.2  pound).  It 
would  have  taken  an  advance  payment  of 
$3,000  and  several  days  isolation  In  a  hotel 
room  while  the  sellers  checked  me  out.  If 
they  were  satisfied,  I  could  have  been  reason- 
ably sure  of  emerging  with  a  kilo  of  pure 
heroin.  So  skillful  and  careful  are  the  traf- 
fickers, however,  that  the  transaction  would 
have  been  completed  without  my  ever  meet- 
ing the  deliverer. 

The  movement  of  heroin  from  southern 
France  to  the  United  States  was  once  doml- 
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nated  by  the  American  Mafia.  But  now  the 
Corsican  heroin  manufact\irers  have  so  much 
to  seU  that  they  meet  all  the  Mafia's  require- 
ments and  have  plenty  to  spare.  So  in  addi- 
tion, they  seU  to  Cuban,  American  Negro, 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  buying  rings  who  have 
newly  set  up  shop  around  Marseille,  as  weU 
as  to  "independent"  purchasers. 

As  for  hashish  and  marijuana,  I  cotild  have 
bought  this  as  easily  as  toothpaste  or  candy 
throughout  much  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  parts  of  Mexico.  In  Afghanistan,  hashish 
sellers  dUtrlbute  pamphlets  advertising  their 
own  special  brands.  Hospitable  policemen 
offer  foreign  hippies  a  puff  of  "hash."  In 
Nepal,  hashish  comes  cheaper  than  tobacco. 
In  Pakistan,  a  police  officer  opposed  to  the 
narcotics  traffic  told  me  he  had  sold  a  kilo 
of  hashish  to  make  money  tor  his  son's 
birthday  present. 

CHILDREN    ACCOSTED 

For  the  new  synthetic  drugs — the  am- 
phetamines, the  barbiturates,  the  halluclno- 
geiis — the  trail  started  no  farther  than  the 
beach  in  front  of  my  home  In  Hong  Kong. 
There  the  pushers  are  trying  to  proposition 
.American  children  from  the  international 
school  nearby.  American  schools  in  Bangkok, 
ThaUand  and  Ankara,  Turkey,  have  en- 
countered similar  problems. 

One  finding  of  this  Monitor  survey  is  that 
In  addition  to  the  traffic  in  cultivated  drxigs, 
there  is  a  sharp  upsurge  in  the  movement 
of  the  synthetics.  Pioneered  In  the  United 
States,  they  are  fiowlng  in  particular  across 
the  borders  of  Western  Europe. 

A  leading  Italian  psychologist  says  30  per- 
cent of  young  people  between  14  and  22  In 
Rome  are  using  some  kind  of  drug.  Use  of 
stimulants  is  so  serious  in  Sweden  that  the 
Swedish  Government  is  In  the  forefront  of  a 
campaign  for  strict  new  International  con- 
trols. Deaths  from  heroin  use  have  startled 
France. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  admitted  some 
"thefts  of  narcotic  drugs  from  pharmacies 
and  hospitals."  The  Soviets  say  illicit  traffic 
poses  "no  problems'"  In  their  country.  Other 
sources  say  Soviet  officials  are  quietly  con- 
cerned about  the  smuggled  inflow  of  drugs 
from  the  West. 

Pep  pills  are  in  vogue  with  some  Ceecho- 
slovaklan  youths.  The  Prague  weekly  Kvety 
says  drug  addiction  In  the  capital  Is  reaching 
alarming  proportions.  Some  addicts  have 
been  getting  high  on  cactus  extract  stolen 
from  Prague  botanical  gardens. 

There  may  be  one  positive  aspect  to  this. 
E^lropean  governments,  which  untU  now 
have  paid  only  Up  service  to  drug  abuse  and 
traffic,  are  beginning  to  take  It  more  seri- 
ously. 

Though  It  Is  relatively  easy  to  buy  Illegal 
narcotics,  smuggling  them  across  interna- 
tional borders,  and  particularly  into  the 
United  States,  Is  a  much  more  hazardous 
business. 

In  countries  like  Turkey  and  Lebanon, 
the  narcotic  seller  U  often  an  informer,  too, 
particvtlarly  upon  small-time  or  amateur 
traffickers.  Having  made  the  sale,  ho  tells 
the  iwllce.  For  this  service,  he  gets  Immunity 
prosecution.  But  the  buyer  Is  picked  up. 

In  some  countries,  the  poUce  go  out  of 
their  way  to  arrest  foreigners.  This  help 
builds  their  case  that  foreigners,  not  local 
citizens,  are  responsible  for  the  narcotics 
traffic. 

Several  hundred  Americans  have  had  tor- 
mented personal  experience  of  this.  They  are 
serving  long  sentences  for  narcotics  offenaes 
in  such  hellholes  as  Sands  prison,  just  out- 
side Beirut. 

Crammed  40  to  CO  in  a  oell,  the  prlsonen 
have  one  hole  In  the  fioor  for  a  toilet,  one 
faucet  for  a  shower.  Many  have  suffered 
the  humiliation  of  violent  homoeexual  as- 
sault. A  fortunate  few  hdve  bribed  their  way 
into  mental  institutions,  where  treatment  Is 
better. 


Despite  the  hazards,  the  profits  from  drug 
smuggling  are  Immense.  If  transported  suc- 
cessfully to  the  United  States  and  "cut"  into 
45,000  packets  for  Individual  uaers,  a  kilo 
of  heroin  that  costs  a  few  thousand  dollars 
In  Mai«ellle  sells  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mlUion  dollars. 

With  this  kind  of  money  to  be  made.  In- 
volvement In  the  narcotics  traffic  extends 
Into  the  moet  pseudo-respectable  clrclee  and 
Into  the  highest  ranks  of  a  number  of  gov- 
ernments. 

In  Lebanon,  a  leading  poUUclan  Is  one  of 
the  laregst  owners  of  hashish-producing 
land. 

The  imcle  of  one  Middle  Eastern  monarch 
reputedly  controls  the  tranaportatlon  of  nar- 
cotics through  his  coimtry. 

The  sister  of  another  head  of  state  Is  per- 
sistently Unked  to  the  operation  of  a  mor- 
phine-producing factory. 

In  one  Asian  country,  an  American  diplo- 
mat told  me: 

"We  want  the  drug  traffic  out  of  here 
stopped.  But  we  have  a  problem.  If  Ameri- 
can narcotics  agents  start  nosing  around 
here  too  cloeely,  they're  going  to  uncover 
some  links  to  pretty  high  places." 

In  Laos  the  Army  Is  Involved  In  the  opium 
business,  and  Lao  Air  Force  planes  transport 
opium. 

In  Thailand  the  massive  outfiow  of  nar- 
cotics could  hardly  take  place  without  col- 
laboration at  fairly  high  levels.  In  the  past. 
Involvement  in  the  drug  traffic  has  extended 
Into  the  Cabinet.  It  may  still  today. 

AMBASSADOR    ARRESTED 

The  diplomatic  bag,  immune  ticaxi  ctis- 
toms  scrutiny,  is  an  Ideal  vehicle  for  nar- 
cotics traffic.  A  number  of  Latin-American 
diplomats  have  been  caught  moving  nar- 
cotics, including  ambassadors  from  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  and  Uruguay. 

This  year  Italian  police  arrested  a 
Pakistani  ambassador  on  narcotics  chargea. 
Other  diplomats  are  being  watched.  Person- 
nel of  a  nximber  of  international  agencies 
with  diplomatic  privileges,  partlctilarly  in 
Southeast  Asia,  are  under  suspicion. 

In  Lebanon,  the  traveler  In  trouble  with 
the  law  who  needs  new  documents  can  visit 
the  ambassador  of  one  Central-American 
coimtry.  No  questions  are  asked.  "Hie  fee  for 
a  brand-new  passport  of  that  country  la 
$1,000  in  cash.  One  recent  purchaser 
was  an  USD  chemist  on  tiie  run  from 
British  poUce.  He  used  his  new  passport  to 
travel  to  North  Amvlca. 

Iiftoney,  however,  is  not  always  the  reason 
for  Involvement  in  the  drug  traffic.  Some- 
times the  motive  is  political  or  Ideological. 

Western  agents,  for  Instance,  believe  t2ie 
Israeli  InteUlgence  service  permits  Arab 
smugglers  to  move  shipments, of  narcotics 
across  Israeli-held  territory.  The  smugglers 
are  Bedouin  tribesmen.  In  return  for  the 
transit  route,  they  give  the  IsraelU  military 
Information  about  Arab  positions. 

There  Is  also  narcotics-smuggling  across 
the  Arab-Israeli  border  for  straight  gain. 
The  hashish  that  visiting  Jewish  hippies  buy 
in  Israel  comes  from  Lebanon. 

In  Laos,  some  of  ^e  main  growers  of 
Illegal  opium  are  tough  mountain  tribesmen 
upon  whom  the  American  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  (CIA)  relies  heavily  in  the 
cami>aign  against  the  Communists.  Opium 
Is  the  principal  cash  crop  In  ttie  non-Com- 
munist part  of  the  countiy.  Clearly,  the  CIA 
Is  cognizant  of.  If  not  party  to,  the  extensive 
movement  of  opium  out  of  Laos. 

One  charter  pilot  t<dd  me  that  "friendly" 
opitim  shipments  get  special  CIA  clearance 
and  monitoring  ou  their  filghte  aouthward 
out  of  the  oounoy.  The  same  aouroe  alleged 
two  or  three  flights  wlttxout  this  "protec- 
tion" crashed  tmder  mysterious  drcum- 
stanoes. 

Ootnmunlst  InteUlgence  agents  are  sim- 
ilarly Involved  with  the  mm  and  transporta- 
tion of  narcotics. 


Soviet  agents  posing  as  newsmen  in  India 
are  known  to  have  made  use  of  narcotics  lif 
the  course  of  their  intell^nco  work.  In  the 
no-holds-barred  world  of^esplonage.  It  la  a 
logical  instrument. 

The  Soviets  accuse  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists of  manufacturing  narcotics  and  un- 
loading them  on  the  world  market  with 
political  deaign.  The  Chinese  undoubtedly 
do  manufacture  drugs.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  employing  them  abroad 
on  such  a  massive  scale,  for  Instance,  as  did 
the  Japanese  prior  to  their  Invasion  of  China 
In  the  1930'.s.  Before  their  mUltary  <m- 
slaught,  the  Japanese  poured  in  opium  to  sap 
Chinese  resistance. 

SANCTUARIES  PROVIDID 

For  drug  smugglers  from  Turkey  and  the 
Middle  East,  Commiuilst  countries  on  the 
road  route  to  Western  Europe  are  a  sanctu- 
ary. Opium  shipments  are  stored  there,  road 
traUers  dropped  off  or  switched,  and 
truck  registration  papers  and  license  plates 
changed. 

A  caf6  In  Sofia.  Bulgaria,  Is  the  known 
hatmt  of  Arab  smugglers.  Yet  rarely  do  the 
Communists  interfere  with  narcotics  ship- 
ments from  XUddle  Eastern  countries  for 
whose  friendship  they  are  anxious. 

Whatever  their  motivation,  the  merchants 
engaged  in  thU  multimlUlon-dollar  "Junk," 
or  narcotics,  business  resort  to  the  most 
bizarre,  the  most  extreme,  the  most  In- 
genious methods  to  get  their  wares  through. 

Along  the  Tiu-klsh-Syrian  border,  the  au- 
thorities have  strung  barbed  wire  and 
planted  minefields.  But  the  smugglers  mov- 
ing convoys  of  raw  opium  snip  the  wire  and 
drive  herds  of  goats  ahead  of  them  to  ex- 
plode the  mines. 

Camels  carry  opium  In  metal  cyUnders  In 
their  stomachs.  One  cheerful  Afghan  showed 
me  how  to  sUt  the  skin  of  a  sheep,  sUp  a 
wad  of  opium  In.  and  sew  the  skin  up  again 
before  herding  the  shaggy  animal  across  the 
border  Into  Iran. 

From  Laos,  charter  pilots  air-drop  opium 
in  watertight  bags  in  the  Gulf  of  Slam.  Deep- 
sea  fishing  boats  from  Thailand  pick  it  up, 
sail  to  Hong  Kong,  then  sink  it  In  shallow 
water  off  the  coast.  Chinese  fishing  Jimks 
trawl  for  it  later  and  quietly  rtm  it  ashore. 

Hmnra  places  are  hakt 

Narcotics  are  smuggled  in  hoUowed-out 
,  books,  in  scuba  tanks,  smd  molded  Into 
chessboards.  They  are  disguised  as  lemons, 
and  hidden  In  pierced  watermelons,  and 
sealed  In  cans  of  peaches,  coffee,  and  oUve 
oU.  They  are  carried  In  dolls,  and  toy  horses, 
and  even  In  babies'  diapers. 

Women  couriers  conceal  them  in  girdles 
and  brassieres.  California  customs  agents 
caught  one  "pregnant"  woman  coming  off 
a  President  liner  with  40  pounds  of  narcotics 
In  a  false  stomach.  In  Ttirkey.  poUce  found 
a  "hunchback"  vrith  nine  pounds  of  narcotics 
to  his  "hump." 

From  Colombia,  one  smuggler  tried  to  ship 
95  pounds  of  marijuana  into  the  United 
States  In  a  crate  full  of  l>oa  constrictors. 

Others  have  tried  molding  narcotics  as 
rosary  beads. 

But  stlU  favorite  hiding  places  for  traf- 
fickers are  the  false-bottomed  svUtcase  and 
the  concealed  compartment  In'  a  truck  or 
automobile.  A  surprtslngly  large  amount  of 
narcotics  travels  through  the  international 
maU  labeled  as  innocent  gifts.  In  one  big 
haul  In  Hong  Kong,  narcotics  were  packed 
as  Instilatlon  In  the  walls  of  a  shipment  of 
refrigerators. 

One  more  Interesting  fact  about  the  major 
criminals  behind  the  narcotics  traffic:  Barely 
do  they  use  drugs  themselves.  They  know 
better. 

INTKEHATIONAL  "ICKRCHANDISX" 

Narcotics:  Opltun,  whlA  when  processed 
becomes  morphine,  and  finally  heroin 
("Junk."  "H."  "horse") . 
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From  cannabis  comes  marijuana  ("pot," 
"grass."  "weed")  and  ita  stronger  strain, 
bashlsh.  Though  pharmacologically  a  hal- 
lucinogenic drug,  marijuana  Is  regulated  In 
the  same  way  as  a  narcotic, 
'similarly  cocaine,  though  technically  a 
stimulant,  is  considered  for  law-enforce- 
ment purposes  a  narcotic. 

Amphetamines:  Stimulants,  usually  pills, 
also  icnown  as  "bennies"  and  "pep  pills." 
Taken  to  stave  off  faUgue  and  sleepiness. 
Also  by  teen-agers  to  boost  energy  and 
"nerve." 

Barbiturates:  Sedatives,  usually  prescribed 
by  medical  practitioners  to  calm,  tranquillze. 
and  Induce  sleep.  Also  Icnown  as  "goof  balls" 
and  "barbs."  One  of  the  most  frequently 
used  agents  for  suicide  In  the  Western  world. 

Hallucinogens:  Usually  LSD  ("acid")  or 
similar  synthetic  drugs,  but  also  mescaline 
and  peyote  (from  cactus)  and  psilocybln 
(from  mushrooms) . 

TlTHKrT  Principal  U.S.  SotracB:  Legal  Opium 

Pkodcction  Spawns  Illegal  Tratfickinc 
(By  John  Hughes) 

IsTANBtTL. — American  tourists  breathlessly 
poimdlng  the  Mediterranean  circuit  prob- 
ably give  little  thought  to  the  ownership  of 
the  pleasant  hotel  near  Istanbul's  Taxlm 
Square  where  many  of  them  stay. 

Undoubtedly,  they  would  be  startled  to 
learn  that  It  Is  owned  by  one  of  Turkey's 
major  traffickers  In  narcotics  and  built  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  heroin  trade  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Besides  the  hotel  business.  Turkey's 
•Junk."  or  narcotics,  merchants  are  in- 
v<Mved  In  a  shipping  company,  a  trucking 
Arm,  an  export-lmpwrt  agency,  and  a  string 
of  other  lawful  enterprises. 

The  names  of  the  top  9  or  10  men  behind 
the  Turkish  narcotics  racket  are  known  to 
American.  Turkish,  and  other  narcotics 
agents.  But  there  Is  little  hope  of  catching 
them.  Aloof  behind  a  facade  of  respectabil- 
ity, they  are  protected  by  bodyguards  from 
their  competitors  and  by  clever  attorneys 
from  the  law.  They  are  rich.  And  they  are 
powerful. 

This  is  the  organizational,  and  money,  end 
of  the  business  which  makes  Turkey  one  of 
the  world's  principal  suppUers  of  Illegal 
opium,  and  thus  the  origin  of  some  80  per- 
cent of  heroin  used  In  the  United  States. 

"BIG    NAMKS"    NXVXR   CAUGHT 

Like  major  traffickers  everywhere,  the  big 
names  In  the  Turkish  narcotics  business  are 
never  caught  In  possession  of  their  merchan- 
dise, never  tainted  with  the  smell,  like  fresh- 
cut  hay.  of  newly  gathered  opium. 

They  are  the  wheeler-dealers  who  flnance. 
buy,  sell,  and  arrange  transit  out  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  middle-men,  the  small-fry 
couriers,  the  growers,  who  nm  the  risk. 

Each  year  on  the  eve  of  the  opium-plant- 
ing season,  the  men  who  mastermind  the 
Turkish  narcotics  bxislness  dispatch  their 
"commission"  men  to  the  growing  areas.  The 
bright  lights  of  Istanbul  are  put  behind.  The 
city's  skyline,  with  Its  soaring  spires  and 
minarets  and  Islamic  domes  of  exquisite  coiv-' 
tour,  recede  beyond  the  Bosporus. 

The  "commission"  m'en  head  out  across 
Anatolia  toward  southern  Turkey  into  some 
at  the  most  wild  and  craggy  country  in  the 
world.  Mountain  streams  twist  and  turn 
through  the  terrain  in  frenzy,  rushing 
through  gulUes  and  leaping  down  into  gorges 
Ooat  tracks  snake  upward  to  peaks  which 
afford  smugglers  total  vantage  and  total 
surprise. 

PEOPLE  HIGHLY  SUSPICIOUS 

The  Turks  who  live  here  are  jealous  of  their 
Independence  and  suspicious  of  intruders. 
Says  one  law  enforcement  officer: 


"They  come  out  with  their  txunting  dogs 
snarling  and  their  guns  blazing.  Later,  they 
ask  questions." 

Provinces  like  these — Afyon,  Usak,  Konya, 
Denizli — are  the  heart  of  the  opium  country. 
"Afyon"  in  fact  means  "opium."  Here  tixe 
"commission"  men,  renewing  their  long- 
standing contacts,  set  their  quotas  for  the 
aaiount  of  illegal  opium  they  will  buy,  and 
that  therefore  the  farmer  must  grow,  in  the 
coming  year. 

Usually  this  Illegal  quota  U  a  percentage 
diverted  from  the  crop  which  the  farmer 
grows  quite  lawfully  for  the  government 
Some  110,000  farmers  grow  opliun  In  Tur- 
key, which  Is  a  major  producer  for  medicinal 
purpoees,  as  well  as  the  foremost  illegal  source 
of  nicotics  for  the  American  market. 

Turkey's  legitimate  opium  production  has 
been  running  at  more  than  100  tons  a  year. 
But  the  farmer  in  legal  production  plants  a 
few  more  hectares  of  opium  for  his  private 
use. 

His  legal  output  he  must  sell  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  price  he  gets  is  around  »10  a 
kilo.  Por  whatever  he  can  divert  and  sell  to 
the  Illegal  buyers  from  Istanbul,  he  gets 
around  MO  a  kilo. 

Opium  production  Is  supposed  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Toprak,  the  Turkish  Government 
Land  Office.  Farmers  are  licensed  and  in 
theory  must  hand  over  their  entire  crop  to 
the  state  buying  organization.  But  In  prac- 
tice there  Is  little  policing.  The  growing 
areas  are  remote  from  central  authority.  The 
Toprak  agent  on  the  scene  may  be  paid  to 
keep  quiet  about  illicit  production.  If  he 
reports  evasion,  he  may  be  killed. 

Turkish  policemen  are  vulnerable.  A  city 
cop  earns  about  $40  a  month.  That  Is  some- 
what less  than  the  earnings  on  an  energetic 
shoeshlne  boy  hustling  toiu-lsts.  A  police 
captain  with  long  service  may  make  $100  a 
month. 

In  the  countryside,  some  of  the  gendar- 
merie earn  36  cents  a  month.  Often  they  are 
assigned  to  their  own  villages.  And  as  one 
lawman  says,  "they're  unlikely  to  turn  in 
their  own  fathers  and  brothers." 

HARVEST    LOOSELY    SUPERVISB) 

There  an*  brave  and  honest  policemen  In 
Turkey.  But  they  are  short  of  equipment  to 
hunt  down  Illegal  opium-growers  and  smug- 
glers. This  shortage  the  United  States  now 
is  beginning  to  remedy.  Until  the  United 
States  started  distributing  new  Smith  and 
Wesson  .38's,  a  Turkish  policeman  could  not 
be  sure  that  his  ancient  revolver  would  not 
explode  In  his  hand  when  fired. 

Thus  It  Is  that  when  the  Turkish  opium 
fanner  harvests  bis  crop,  about  this  time 
of  year,  be  does  so  with  little  supervision 
from  the  government. 

The  poppy  plants  have  grown  to  their  full 
height  and  flowered  In  delicate  shades  of 
mauve  and  pink.  Soon  after  the  petals  fall, 
the  farmer  and  his  family  move  in,  carefully 
slitting  the  pods  of  the  popples  which  are 
left  behind. 

Out  through  the  incision  oozes  a  milky 
liquid.  This  Is  opium.  Por  a  few  hours  It  is 
allowed  to  harden.  Ehiring  this  time  it  turns 
dark  brown.  Then,  from  each  pod,  It  is 
scraped  off  and  kneaded  Into  a  ball  until  the 
farmer  has  collected  a  lump  several  pounds 
in  weight. 

In  this  manner  begins  the  long  Journey 
which  terminates  with  the  injection  of  heroin 
luto  the  veins  of  the  quivering,  shaking 
"Junkie"  in  New  York,  or  one  of  a  dozen 
other  American  cities. 

Legally  grown  opium  is  turned  In  to  the 
government  buying  station.  But  for  illegal 
opium,  the  next  step  is  delivery  of  the  agreed 
quotas  to  the  "commission"  men  from  Istan- 
bul. 

At  a  quiet  meeting  place,  usually  at  night. 


they  take  It  over  and  make  payment.  Every- 
one Is  armed,  everyone  suspicious.  TTils  is 
the  time  for  a  doublecross,  or  an  ambulsh  by 
narcotics  agents  who  have  penetrated  the 
organization.  When  agents  do  spring  a  trap, 
the  flreOght  is  usually  furious. 

NEXT    STEP    THE    BORDER 

If  the  transaction  goes  through  without 
Incident,  the  opium  moves  by  truck  or  van 
on  the  next  stage  of  Its  Journey  out  of  the 
country. 

Traditionally,  the  opliun  smugglers'  route 
has  been  to  Kills,  In  Gazlantep  Province,  on 
Turkey's  border  with  Syria.  Specialists  there 
move  the  loads — as  much  as  a  man  or  mule 
can  comfortably  carry — across  Into  Syria.  It 
is  a  dangerous  business,  because  both  gov- 
ernments have  strung  the  border  with  barbed 
wire,  sewn  It  with  mines,  and  dotted  it  with 
machine-gun  posts. 

But  some  border  guards  can  be  bribed,  and 
even  the  honest  ones  cannot  be  everywhere 
at  once.  The  smugglers  know  the  best  times 
and  places  to  cross.  They  evade  patrols,  snip 
the  wire,  and  drive  sheep,  goats,  or  other 
animals  ahead  of  them  to  clear  a  path 
through  the  minefields.  . 

Once  into  Syria,  the  opium  Is  lianded  over 
either  to  an  agent  of  the  Istanbul  drug  mer- 
chants, or  an  agent  of  a  new  ring  which  has 
brought  the  shipment.  In  a  primitive  labora- 
tory or  at  a  well-guarded  camp,  remote  In 
the  hills,  the  opium  Is  converted  Into  mor- 
phine. 

It  is  a  simple  chemical  process.  In  a  series 
of  steps  the  morphine  content  is  boiled,  fil- 
tered, and  precipitated  out  of  the  opium. 
About  10  parts  opium  made  one  part  of  mor- 
phine base.  In  the  Middle  East  It  Is  shipped 
onward  as  yellowish  powder,  in  plastic  bags. 
In  Asia,  the  morphine  is  packed  into  rectan- 
gular blocks. 

Besides  being  much  smaller  to  carry  and 
conceal,  the  morphine  base  now  is  more  val- 
uable. Ten  kilos  of  opium  at  WO  a  kilo  are 
worth  $300  In  Turkey.  Converted  into  a  kilo 
of  morphine,  they  are  worth  $500.  Delivered^ 
to  Marseille  to  the  Corslcan  narcotics  ring 
which  will  convert  it  to  heroin,  the  same 
kilo  of  morphine  doubles  Its  value  to  $1,000. 

But  getting  it  there  taxes  the  drug  smug- 
glers' Ingenuity.  After  conversion  to  mor- 
phine base  In  Syria,  the  traditional  route  has 
been  down  into  Lebanon.  There  the  mor- 
phine Is  smuggled  aboard  ships  bound  for 
Marseille,  Prance,  or  other  convenient  ports 
In  the  western  Mediterranean.  There  has  also 
been  some  conversion  from  morphine  to 
heroin  In  Lebanon  itself. 

But  Lebanese  authorities,  stung  by  Inter- 
national criticism,  have  lately  cracked  down 
on  the  morphine  traffic. 

SMUGGLING    MORE    DCTTICULT 

Captain  Antolne  Saadl,  chief  of  the  Leb- 
anese police  narcotics  biireau,  says  Lebanon's 
own  heroin  factories  have  been  put  out  of 
business.  Only  one  heroin  chemist  Is  still  at 
large.  He  Is  Omar  Makkouk.  hiding  across  the 
Syrian  border.  Though  an  elderly  man,  he  is 
renowned  thi;oughout  the  international  un- 
derworld for  the  quality  of  his  heroin. 

Last-  year.  Lebanese  police  seized  couriers 
carrying  JO  kilos  of  Makkouk's  heroin.  But 
40  kilos  of  the  batch  had  already  gone 
through  undetected,  via  Amsterdam  and  Cu- 
racao, to  Miami. 

Though  the  flow  of  hashish  Is  still  rampant 
through  Lebanon,  the  crackdown  on  mor- 
phine and  heroin  has  caused  traffickers  to 
develop  alternative  routes  for  these  "hard" 
drugs.  The  morphine  laboratories  still  oper- 
ate in  Syria,  but  now  once  opium  has  been 
converted  to  morphine  the  morphine  is  often 
smuggled  back  into  Turkey  for  movement  to 
Prance  by  road  or  sea.  Lebanon  is  considered 
risky. 

Recently    one    Lebanese    traffickn-    made 
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plans  for  processing  morphine  with  maxi- 
mum security.  The  laboratory  equipment  was 
sealed  In  watertight  containers  and  sunk  at 
^sea.  It  was  to  be  brought  up  and  used  only 
:  when  a  shipment  came  In  from  Syria,  and 
^  then  submerged  again.  But  his  Syrian  sup- 
plier balked. 

"Bring  morphine  Into  Lebanon  these 
days!"  said  the  supplier.  "Tou  must  be 
crazy." 

With  their  penchant  for  trade  and  flnance, 
the  Lebanese  still  act  as  brokers  and  finan- 
ciers In  the  narcotics  traffic.  They  bring  buy- 
ers and  sellers  together.  They  underwrite 
shipments  thediselves.  Occasionally  they  slip. 
One,  caught  In  France  last  year,  got  five 
years  In  Jail  and  a  fine  of  $200,000. 

But  the  Turks  havfe  recently  been  develop- 
ing and  managing  their  own  transportation 
routes.  Many  tons  of  Turkish  opium  fiow 
eastward  into  Iran.  But  to  the  west,  and  In 
the  heroin-hungry  market  of  the  United 
States,  lies  the  big  money. 

SHIPS   HARD   TO   SEARCH 

Ships  are  still  especially  good  bets  for 
smuggling  narcotics.  They  have  thousands 
of  hiding  places.  Two  Turkish  vessels,  the 
Karadenlz  and  the  Akdanlz  which  regularly 
cruise  westward  through  the  Mediterranean, 
are  held  suspect  by  narcotics  agents. 

Agents  caught  two  French  traffickers  red- 
handed  with  86  kilos  of  morphine  as  they 
tried  to  get  It  ashore  from  the  Karadenlz 
in  Marseille.  Recently,  agents  seized  125  kilos 
from  the  Akdanlz.  But  she  carried  400  kilos 
more  which  the  agents  did  not  get.  This  was 
dropped  overboard  and  retrieved  by  scuba 
divers  In  the  employ  of  narcotics  merchants. 

Many  narcotics  shipments  now  travel  by 
road  from  Turkey  to  Western  Europe.  One 
advantage  for  the  smugglers  Is  that  part  of 
the  route  lies  through  Communist  countries 
where  Western  narcotics  agents  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  operate  Agents  may  have  a  narcotics 
shipment  under  surveillance  as  It  enters  Bul- 
garia from  Turkey.  But  they  lose  It  imtll  it 
emerges  In  a  non-Communist  country  at  the 
other  end  of  Europe. 

Thus  traffickers  sometimes  send  a  truck 
through  with  two  traUers.  One  is  "clean" 
(without  narcotics),  the  other  "dirty" 
(carrying  morphine).  In  one  or  other  of  the 
Communist  countries,  the  "dirty"  trailer  Is 
dropped  off. 

TRUCKS   WELL   DISCtHSED 

The  traffickers  wait  to  see  If  the  truck 
with  the  "clean"  trailer  gets  "hit"  (thor- 
oughly searched)  at  a  Western  European 
customs  post.  If  not,  it  means  narcotics 
agents  are  unaware  of  the  shipment.  So  the 
second,  "dirty"  trailer  is  sent  through  on 
another  truck. 

Besides  dropping  off  shipments  for  storage 
in  Communist  countries,  traffickers  also  use 
the  opportunity  to  do  paint  Jobs  and  switch 
license  plates  and  registration  papers.  Thus 
agents  may  ha»e  complete  details  of  a  truck 
with  narcotics  aboard  when  it  enters  Bul- 
garia. But  wh£n  it  emerges  in  Italy  or  Ger- 
many. It  may  have  different  drivers,  different 
papers  and  be  a  different  color. 

Turkey's  smugglers  have  developed  special- 
ists who  concentrate  on  various  parts  of 
vehicles.  Some  split  gasoline  tanks  on  cars 
and  trucks  and  fit  secret  compartments  al- 
most Impossible  to  flaid  even  with  steel 
probes.  Others  suspend  "traps"  from  various 
parts  of  a  chassis.  Still  other  build  undetect- 
able boxes  into  drivers'  cabs. 

In  one  case,  American  and  French  agents 
seized  a  truck  carrying  watermelons  from 
Turkey  to  Prance.  They  slashed  open  every 
watermelon — and  found  nothing.  Then 
agents  ran  tape  measures  over  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  truck.  They  came  up  with  an 
abnormal  discrepancy.  Then  they  ripped  open 
the  built-in  compartment  which  hid  525 
kilos  of  opium  and  64  kilos  of  morphine. 


A  large  migrant  Turkish  community  in 
Western  Europe  also  offers  traffickers  an  op- 
portunity. 

More  than  200,000  Turks  work  in  West  Ger- 
many. They  travel  back  and  forth  to  their 
homeland.  As  they  do,  some  of  them  smuggle 
narcotics.  Out  of  Turkey  they  carry  mor- 
phine. Back  to  Turkey  they  smugglfe  weapons. 
These  are  high-priced  and  in  big  demand  in 
a  gun-conscious  country.  A  Smith  and  Wes- 
son revolver  worth  $80  In  the  United  States 
sells  for  $400  In  Turkey. 

.With  the  production  and  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotics BO  widespread  and  blatant,  what  Is  the 
Turkish  Oovemment  doing  to  cut  back 
traffic? 

In  1967  the  Turks  annoimced  they  would 
get  out  of  the  opium  business  altogether  by 
the  crop  of  1970-71.  This  seemed  to  mean 
that  they  would  reduce  the  areas  of  legal 
opium  cultivation  \mtil  by  1971  nothing 
would  be  left. 

From  21  opium-growing  provinces  in  1967 
they  did  cut  back  to  18  province^  in  1968,  11 
provinces  in  1969,  and  9  this  year.  The  target 
for  next  year  Is  7  provinces. 

PARMEES   NOT   LIGHTLY   ALIENATES 

Then  the  big  question  is:  What  happens 
after  that?  In  theory  the  legal  opium  crop 
should  have  been  eliminated.  In  practice  it 
looks  unlikely  that  It  will  be.  While  legal  pro- 
duction continues,  illegal  production  ap- 
pears inevitable. 

In  an  obvious  attempt  to  Jog  the  Turks 
along,  United  States  narcotics  chief  John  E. 
IngersoU  Issued  some  sharp  comments  at  a 
press  conference  earlier  this  year.  Director  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  ISi.  IngersoU  charged 
that  provinces  to  which  opium  production 
had  been  limited  were  in  fact  the  most  pro- 
ductive. 

He  said  efforts  to  wipe  out  opium  produc- 
tion bad  become  bogged  down  In  Turkish 
politics. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  remarks  needed  little  inter- 
pretation here  in  Turkey.  The  hard-core, 
oplum-growlng  provinces  are  of  considerable 
political  significance  to  the  government  of 
Premier  Suleyman  Demirel  and  his  ruling 
Justice  Party.  Turkish  opium  farmers  num- 
ber some  110,000.  No  government  lightly 
alienates  them. 

Further,  Mr.  Ingersoll's  criticism  came  in 
the  midst  of  a  government  crisis.  Right- 
wing  rebels  in  the  Justice  Party  were  chal- 
lenging Premier  Demlrel's  authority.  Ob- 
viously DO  government  was  anxious  at  that 
particular  Juncture  to  press  such  a  mani- 
festly unpopular  Issue  as  elimination  of  the 
opium  crop. 

There  was  In  Mr.  Ingersoll's  comment, 
however,  a  phrase  which  stirred  some  Turks. 

-UNITES    STATES    SENDING    AID 

"We're  ask^ig  a  great  deal  of  them  [the 
Turks],"  said  Mr.  IngersoU.  "But  they've  got 
the  courage  to  do  It."  That  touched  a  chord 
In  a  nation  with  martial  leanings,  where 
bravery  and  honor  are  highly  prized. 

With  the  political  crisis  behind  him,  Pre- 
mier Demirel  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
show  how  serious  he  is  about  taking  T^irkey 
out  of  the  opium  business. 

The  United  States  Is  giving  him  help. 
About  $1  million  of  a  $3  million  American 
loan  for  opium-eradication  has  already  been 
advanced.  Half  the  money  goes  on  a  pro- 
gram to  substitute  other  crops  for  opium. 
The  other  half  Is  spent  on  boosting  ttte  anti- 
narcotics  effort  of  the  Turkish  police. 

The  Turkish  national  police  force  has  as- 
signed 420  men  to  a  new  narcotics  bureau, 
and  specially  trained  330  gendarmes  In  nar- 
cotics work.  The  United  States  has  helped 
with  training  and  equipment.  WadUngton 
has  supplied  police  cars,  new  weapons,  and 
a  spotter  plane  from  which  police  will  be 
able  to  detect  illegal  opium  plots. 


Tliis  program  is  about  one-third  opera- 
tional. As  the  Turks  implement  it  success- 
fully, additional  equipment  and  funds  will 
be  doled  out. 

Some  observers  think  the  Tui^  are  tack- 
ling the  difficult  opium  problem  about  as 
speedily  as  they  can,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment's IntentloOa  are  good.  Others  are  im- 
patient. 

One  thing  seems  clear.  Even  If  legal  pro- 
duction should  be  eliminated,  there  will  still 
be  Illegal  growers  ready  to  take  high  risks 
for  high  profits.  Says  one  American  narcotics 
expert: 

"Even  If  we  knock  out  most  of  Turkey's 
opium  production,  the  traffickers  will  stUI  be 
in  business  somehow." 

Marseille — Hub  of  Heroin  Industry: 

Risks  Orxatoi  but  Pbopitb  Fatter 

(By  John  Hughes) 

MARwm.LE,  France. — As  chill  night  turned 

to  dank  dawn,  the  narcotics  agents  worked 

their  way  tbrough  the  French  woods. 

TO  ensure  total  svuprise,  they  had  left 
their  cars  several  miles  away. 

Now,  through  high-powered  glasses,  they 
had  under  observation  the  Isolated  villa 
which  was  their  target. 

Inside  the  house  they  coiild  see  three  men 
working  amid  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
chemical  laboratory :  gas  burners,  glass  fiasks 
and  tubes,  suction  pumps,  scales,  vials  of 
chemicals. 

The  men  wore  white  coats  and  rubber 
gloves.  One  thing  more  showed  they  were 
no  ordinary  chemists.  Each  of  them  wore  a 
gas  mask.  It  was  to  protect  them  from  the 
fumes  and  effect  of  their  product :  heroin. 

For  their  highly  profitable,  but  illegal  ac- 
tivity, the  lierodn  chemists  had  chosen  their 
site  well.  Only  30  miles  from  the  big  French 
seaport  of  Marseille,  the  village  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Anges  Is  nevertheless  off  the 
beaten  track.  The  villa  the  heroin  chemists 
selected  there  was  on  a  hill,  reached  by  a 
country  road  along  which  only  one  or  two 
cars  traveled  each  day. 

Even  so  the  heroin  chemists  were  extra- 
cautious.  Even  now  as  the  French  and 
American  agents  positioned  themselves,  a 
rare  car  passed  by.  Immediately  the  chem- 
ists stopped  work.  One  came  outside  to 
check.  Reassured,  they  continued. 
POLICE  raids  curbed 

Carefully,  the  narcotics  agenU  checked 
their  time.  (French  law  bars  police  raids  on 
a  man's  home  between  9  o'clock  at  night  and 
6  o'clock  In  the  morning. )  Then  they  rushed 
the  Tllla. 

The  three  chemists  caught  now  are  serv- 
ing lengthy  prison  sentences.  Their  heroin 
was  seized  and  is  one  batch  which  will  never 
be  pumped  Into  the  veins  of  American  ad- 
dicts. 

This  recent  seizure  Is  one  of  the  brighter 
chapters  in  the  story  of  the  war  against  tdie 
International  "Jtink,"  or  narcotics,  mer- 
chants. Anotbo-  heroin  laboratory  was  put 
out  of  buslnees  about  the  same  time.  In  tbls 
case,  ttie  illegal  chemists  were  more 
brazen.  They  were  working  from  a  three- 
story  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Marseille 
itself. 

Hidden  behind  high  walls,  this  was  a 
house  particularly  difficult  for  surveillance. 
But  narcotics  agents  caught  the  heroin 
manufacturers  in  the  act  there,  too.  These 
chemists  also  are  serving  long  i»lson  terms. 

Succeesfvil  though  these  operations  were, 
they  but  scratehed  the  surface  of  a  highly 
organized  crime  ring  which  makes  ManelUe 
the  center  of  the  herotn-manufacturlng  In- 
dustry. Eighty  percent  of  the  heroin  used 
by  addicts  in  the  United  States  is  produced 
In  and  around  Marseille  from  morphine  and 
opium  which  originate  in  Turkey. 
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controlling  the  ring  are  Corslcan  crUnln^s 
of  Running  Mid  ruthlessness.  Says  one  crack 
American  agent,  grudgingly: 

"I  gueea  they  have  to  be  rated  the  most 
adept  crlmlnala  m  the  world. 

mrORMATTON  IS  THK  KKT 

The  Corslcans  who  mastermind  this  ugly 

Uon  IS  the  key  to  succeesIvU  antlnarocrtlcs 
OD««tlons.  but  Irom  the  Corslcans  It  Is  dlf - 
S^St  to  ai:quire.  A  non-Cocslcan  ha.  little 
hope  of  penetrating  the  organization. 

l^or  a  Corelcan  to  Inform  on  his  own  gwig 
n»emb«  there  1*  UtUe  Inducement,  but 
e^  perU:  The  money  narooUcs  •««^^  ™; 
^mmum  for  informatlAn  Is  ^^^iB^fiXr 
compared  with  the  money  a  gang  in!mber 
^^^om  trafficking.  And  when  a  Corsl- 
^Z  caught  informing,  gang  retrlbuUon  Is 
instant  and  final. 

to  one  of  the  raids  mentioned  e«rller^  one 
g,n«  member  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ab- 
^  from  the  heroin  laboratory  when  nar- 
^ics  ^nts  smashed  In.  His  body  w^fojmd 
next  d^wlth  six  bullets  In  It.  He  h^b^ 

murdered  by  his  feUow  gangsters  because 

Th^y  *^S>«^  ^im  -\j-r^jj^^:^ 

the  agents,  and  then  evaded  arreat.  He  was 
not.  in  fact,  the  Informant. 

When   lnf«Tnatlon   Is   forthcoming   from 
Within  the  ring  It  1*  usuaUy  from  »  ^ 
member  Jealous  over  a  stolen  woman,  or  dto 
^^ted  over  some  other  affront,  and  bent 
on  personal  revenge. 

orPOKTUNl'im  ABOUND 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Marseille  has 
become  the  hub  of  the  heroln-manufactur- 
^mdustry.  Even  without  the  Cors^an 
•^lerworld  communltyjlt  Is  a  c^y  renowned 
for  Its  toUKh  and  bawdy  waterfront  dlvee 
IherTaS  frtmlnal  transaction  Is  easily  ar- 

"^ftf  a  sprawUng  port,  cluttered  with  miles 
of  e«y  d«lcks  and  cranes,  which  afford  un- 
?nS^  iportunlty  for  smuggling.  Ocean- 

Sou^try.  1^  and  unload  l^^re-  ^^^  !^  °^J 
~  thVold  haxbor  there  »j;«  ^^un^e^^ 
motor  cruisers,  yachts,  "^^^fl*^^,,^ 
with  a  pattern  of  movement  through  coastal 
waters  impossible  to  track. 

^erXeTof  darkness  It  is  easy  to  take 
deUvery  of  a  shipment  of  yellow  morphine 
Seaboard  a  ship  Just  in  ^^^  Turkey 
or  to  stash  a  parcel  of  heroin  a^oardon* 
bound  for  Mexico.  Canada,  or  the  United 
eS^Ms.  A  gentle  splash,  as  a  waterproof 
b^e  18  dropped  over  a  ship's  side  or  a 
thud  as  a  package  Is  thrown  from  a  dark 
S^o"r  the  port  fence,  and  the  Job  Is  done^ 
Marseille  also  Is  an  easy  deU^rr  PO'^* 
«or  smugglers  who  move  8^»P'°?f*t.°Il^ 
coucs  overland  from  Turkey.  I*  »"  JJ^~ 
to  the  road  network  which  l»ces  the  Frenrfi 
mviera  A  truck  or  car  carrying  hidden  mor- 
5wne  merges  easUy  with  the  traffic  surging 
across  southern  Prance. 

An  old  World  War  H  resistance  center, 
MaraelUe    Is    full    of    hiding    places,    criss- 
crossed  by   drains   and  sewers.   During  the 
W^eslstance   fighters    led    allied    agentt 
througb    this    underground    network    and 
whlrtid  German  prisoners  and  bodies  away 
through  It.  Today  these  tunnels  serve  the 
lunk  merchants  who  use  them  to  move  nar- 
coucs  and  the  materials  necessary  to  pro- 
cess heroin.  ^         . 
Pot  security,  supplies   are  dlq>er8ed  and 
brought  together  only  for  the  actual  con- 
ver^.   Once   deUvered  In  MarselUe.  mor- 
phlne  is  cached  in  one  spot.  The  laboratory 
18   somewhere   else.   AceUc    anhydride   acid, 
needed   in   substanUal  quantities  to   make 
heroin.  Is  stored  elsewhere.  Finished  beroln 
U  quickly  moved  out  to  yet  another  hiding 
place. 

Conversion  of   morphine   Into   heroin   U 
much  more  sophisticated  than  the  rough- 
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and-ready  process  by  which  opium  Is  turned 
into  morphine.  The  heroin  process  demands 
chemical  skills  and  is  dangerous. 

The  chemists  risk  addiction  through 
fumes  and  powdered  heroin  particles  in  thp 
air.  This  Is  why  they  wear  masks.  Beyond 
this  a  slip  can  cause  fatal  explosion. 

But  If  the  risks  are  high,  so  are  the  proQts^ 

The  Corslcans  who  run  the  business  find 

little  difficulty  In  acquiring  chemists,  either 

from  their  ou-n  ranks,  or  hired  from  outside. 

to  undertake  the  Illicit  operation. 

To  elude  detection,  the  heroin  merchants 
have  developed  many  techniques.  One  clue 
to  the  existence  of  a  heroin  laboratory  Is  the 
vast  amount  of  electric  power  It  uses,  far 
more  than  would  be  normal  In  an  ordinary 
household. 

So  the  heroin  chemists  tap  the  main  power 
lines,  steaUng  their  electricity  from  the  city. 
They  are  careful  to  pass  a  normal  amount 
of  electricity  through  the  meter  In  their 
premises.  Police  checking  consumption  thus 
find  no  unusual  telltale  usage. 

WATER    WASTE    WATCHED 


Another  giveaway  is  water  waste  from  the 
heroin    laboratories.    The   chemists    c&nnft 
dump  It  into  city  sewers  for  fear  poUce  vrtll 
detect,    and    trac?.    the    large    amount    of 
acetic  anhydride  acid  In  It.  For  every  kilo 
of  heroin  produced,  the  chemists  must  use 
two    kilos    of    acid.    Their    usual    disposal 
method  is  to  run  it  off.  via  long  hoses,  onto 
waste  ground  or.  In  the  case  of  a  country 
villa   down  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain. 
PoUce  also  try  to  keep  an  eye  on  unusually 
large  purchases  of  acetic  anhydride.  But  the 
acid   Is   bought   for  many   legitimate  pur- 
poses. It  Is  used  by  fertilizer  and  plastics 
manufacturers.  In  the  United  States  Its  sale 
is  legal.  Its  purchase  specifically  for  heroin 
manufacture  is  difficult  to  trace. 

With  money  and  organization  and  ruth- 
lessness   on    their    side,   the    Corslcans   are 
formidable   foes.   In   challenging  them,  the 
French    police    clearly    face    some    genuine 
problems.    But   In   the   view   of   many,   the 
French    Government's    efforts    to   eliminate 
the   Marseille   heroin   business  has  till   re- 
cently lacked  application  and  serious  effort. 
The   French    narcotics   bureau   Is   Tinder- 
atafled  and  111-equtpped.  For  its  whole  opera- 
tion in  southern  Prance  it  has  relied  on  11 
agents  with  three  cars  between  them.  Some 
are  deskbound.  Manpower  available  for  sur- 
velllance  and  deteoUon  of  narcotics  trafflck- 
er*  has  thus  been  negligible.  In  the  French 
cafjltal  Itself  there  have  been  hardly  a  dozen 
narcotics  agents  at  work. 

Lately  there  have  been  indications  that 
Paris  U  stirring  on  the  narcotics  problem. 

In  part  this  Is  due  to  unfavorable  Uttema- 
tlonal  pubUclty  about  France's  role  In  heroin 
production.  In  part  it  is  due  to  sudden 
French  recognition  that  heroin  addiction  Is 
not  exclusively  a  foreign,  and  speclflcaUy 
American,  problem.  Last  year  two  French 
teen-agers  from  middle-class  famlUes  died 
on  the  Riviera  from  overdoses  of  heroin. 

BUSEAir   BOIATEBXD 

With  the  resulting  hullabaloo,  and  en- 
couragement from  Washington,  the  French 
have  announced  they  will  boost  their  antl- 
naroottcs  effort.  A  new  chirt  has  taken  over 
the  narcotics  bureau  In  MarseUle.  New 
agents  are  promised. 

Throughout  the  country  some  380  nar- 
ootlca  specialists  are  supposed  to  have  been 
assigned.  But  these  "speclallsW  are  regu- 
lar policemen  who  have  been  given  short 
courses  In  narcotics  work.  If,  In  the  course 
of  their  duUes,  they  run  across  a  narcotics 
case,  they  are  better  equipped  to  Investigate 
It  They  are  not,  however.  narcoUos  experts 
In  the  true  sense,  devoting  their  full  time  to 
narcotics  work. 

The  real  question  now  Is  whether  the 
French  are  prepared  to  devote  more  than 
lip  service  to   the  elimination  of  the  nar- 


cotics traffic.  At  least  sU  illicit  heroin  fac- 
tories are  believed  to  be  still  In  operation  In 
the  vicinity  of  Marseille.  Experts  concede 
there  could  be  double  that  number. 

Though  Marseille's  Oorslcan  underworld 
runs  the  heroin  racket,  Corslcans  are  not 
basically  In  the  business  of  transporting  nar- 
cotics to  the  United  States.  They  prefer  to 
produce  and  sell.  Principal  buyer  is  the 
American  Mafia  which  also  masterminds 
organized  smuggling  of  narcotics  into  the 
United  States. 

T7.S.    omCIAL    COMMENTS 

Says  John  T.  Cusack,  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can antlnarcotlcs  network  In  Europe:  "We're 
up  against  a  hard-core,  weU-entrenched,  af- 
fluent, powerful  criminal  element." 

Based  in  Paris,  as  European  regional  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Bxireau  of  Nar- 
coUcs  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Mr.  Ctisack  to 
widely  credited  with  having  masterminded 
the  American  role  in  persuading  the  Turkish 
Government  to  cut  back  on  opium  produc- 
tion. . 

Besides  the  Mafia,  other  buying  rings  have 
set  up  shop  in  southern  Prance.  They  In- 
clude Cubans,  Puerto  Rlcan,  and  Negros,  and 
"independent"  buyers  who  run  their  own 
transit  routes.  When  the  Corslcans  arrange 
delivery   of   heroin   in   the   United    States, 
rather  than  France,  the  price  Is  much  higher. 
Mafia  narcotics-smuggling  routes  run  via 
Canada  and  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  and 
directly  through  American  East  Coast  ports. 
But  there  are  many  variations.  Some  air 
shipments  are  routed  from  France  to  the 
Netherlands   or    Switzerland,   then   to   the 
Caribbean,    and    Into    the    States    through 
Florida.  SomeUmes  narcotics  couriers  stop 
off  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  An  Irish  air- 
craft landing  at  Boston  or  New  York  tends 
to  get  more  cursory  examination  than  one 
coming  m  from  Prance. 

One  heroln-smuggllng  ring  used  a  Trans 
World  Airlines  route  from  West  Germany  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  couriers  carried  their 
narcotics  In  flight  bags.  Shortly  before  ar- 
rival in  New  York  they  hid  their  packages  in 
the  aircraft's  toilet.  Then  they  went  through 
New  York  customs  confidently. 


DOmSTIC  IXIOBT  TAKEN 

After  clearing  custODM  and  reboardlng  the 
aircraft,  they  retrieved  their  heroin  from 
the  toilet.  From  Kansas  City  they  took  a 
domestic  flight  back  to  New  York,  deUverlng 
their  wares  with  little  risk. 

Their  method  was  discovered  when  the 
TWA  flight  developed  engine  trouble  on  one 
occasion  In  New  York,  and  the  company 
ordered  a  plane  change.  The  couriers  pan- 
icked, tried  to  get  their  heroin  off  the  dis- 
carded aircraft,  and  were  caught  red-handed 
by  customs  agents. 

Another  smuggling  route  Is  from  Europe 
over  the  pole  to  the  American  West  Coast, 
then  by  domestic  flight  back  to  New  York. 

There  are  390  ports  of  entry  In  the  United 
States.  Through  them  pass  220  million  travel- 
ers each  year.  Clearly,  the  smugglers'  chances 
of  getting  at  least  some  of  their  merchwidlse 
through  are  good.  The  standard  yardstick 
custom  agents  use  Is  that  they  seize  about 
one-tenth  of  the  contraband  funneUng  into 

To  move  heroin  into  the  United  States,  the 
lunk  merchants  use  scores  of  couriers  who 
iarry  packets  Uped  to  their  legs  or  con- 
cealed In  special  vests,  bags,  or  false-bot- 
tom^ suiSs.  For  the  J«^^ '^"S^'t^hl 
it  is  a  gamble,  but  one  loaded  with  the 
odds  m  their  favor.  They  can  «f  o^d  *oJ°^ 
a  large  number  of  couriers  and  still  make 
vast  profits  out  of  the  shipments  that  get 
through. 

OPKBATORS   PAT   NO  TAXES  » 

Those  that  are  lost  are  written  off  to  op- 
erating cosU  in  a  business  in  which  the  op- 
erators  pay   no  taxes  anyway.  Arrest  of  a 
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courier  rarely  Imperils  the  big-time  crimi- 
nals behind  the  traffic.  Most  couriers  are 
given  only  the  skimpiest  information  of  the. 
operation  they  are  Involved  In,  and  have 
llUle  to  pass  on  to  custom  and  narcotics 
agents. 

In  one  case,  all  eight  couriers  Involved  in 
a  shipment  of  heroin  were  picked  up  by 
American  narcotics  agents.  None  could  pin- 
point the  supplier  or  the  addressee. 

In  another  case  a  narcotics  coxurler  facing 
an  Italian  murder  charge  was  desperate  to 
cooperate  with  narcotics  agents  In  a  bid  to 
prevent  his  arraignment  In  an  Italian  court. 
But  he  had  no  information  of  value.  All  he 
could  reveal  was  that  he  had  been  given 
the  narcotics  to  carry,  in  a  room  of  Rome's 
Excelsior  Hotel,  by  a  man  he  had  never  seen 
before  and  whose  name  he  did  not  know. 

As  couriers,  the  traffickers  recruit  seamen, 
airline  crew  members  (one  AlitaUa  steward 
had  direct  links  to  the  Mafiosl  of  Brooklyn), 
respectable-looking  business  executives,  and 
even  diplomats.  The  latter  are  especially  use- 
ful. Their  luggage  is  usually  scrutiny  free 
when  it  goes  through  customs. 

One  courier  ring  smuggling  heroin  Into 
New  York  via  the  West  Coast  from  Hong 
Kong  Included  three  former  Australian  poUce 
officers.  Even  a  former  "playmate"  from 
Playboy  magazine  is  languishing  In  a  Greek 
Jail  for  carrying  narcotics. 


^ 


SUKVEnXANCE    PTTRSUB) 


While  transporting  heroin.,  couriers  are 
often  \uider  surveillance  by  other  members 
of  the  underworld  network.  If  a  courier  is 
"busted"  (arrested) ,  the  Junk  merchants  are 
usually  aware  of  It  immediately.  If  the 
courier  agrees  to  lead  government  agents  to 
his  contact,  by  the  time  they  get  there  the 
trail  is  cold. 

Aside  from  their  own  Sicilian  dialect,  Mafia 
Jimk  merchants  use  a  Jargon  almost  Incom- 
prehenslve  to  outsiders  and  eavesdropping 
narcotics  agents. 

Says  one  Mafia  member  to  another,  in  a 
long-distance  call  from  New  York  to  SlcUy: 
"I  need  a  dozen  white  shirts.  Tell  Toto 
everything's  taken  care  of  on  the  mountain." 
Translated,  that  means:  "Ship  a  dozen  kilos 
of  heroin.  Tell  our  Corslcan  supplier  in  Mar- 
seUle that  I've  depoelted  the  cash  for  them 
In  the  usual  numbered  Swiss  bank  account." 

The  American  Mafia  lean  heavUy  on  blood 
ties  In  their  native  Sicily  for  logistical  sup- 
port In  Europe.  Thus  some  heroin  shipments 
are  backtracked  from  Prance  to  Italy,  and 
then  moved  out  to  the  United  States. 

Experts  say  actual  production  of  heroin  In 
Italy  now  Is  rare.  For  helping  stop  Italian 
production  they  give  credit  to  former  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  Clare  Booth  Luce.  They  also 
credit  Italian  authorities  for  cracking  down 
on  known  Mafia  members  with  sentences  of 
"obligatory  sojourn"  In  remote  areas.  Under 
this  system,  a  suspect  Is  removed  from  blg- 
clty  contact  and  required  to  report  dally  at 
the  police  station  In  his  area. 

Even  so,  the  Mafiosl  are  wily,  and  the 
movement  of  narcotics  In  and  out  of  Italy 
oontlnvies. 

RONXTMOON    IN    SldLT 

In  one  case,  an  American  of  Sicilian  origin 
carried  a  large  heroin  consignment  for  his 
family  without  ever  knowing  it.  His  father, 
a  prominent  New  York  Mafia  member,  sent 
him  back  to  Sicily  for  his  honeymoon.  With 
the  bridal  oouple  went  a  handsome  new 
American  car. 

After  a  few  days  a  relative  In  SlcUy  in- 
sisted on  removing  the  car  to  get  It  washed 
and  serviced. 

Overnight,  Mafia  members  took  the  car 
apart  and  fitted  It  with  secret  compartments 
full  of  heroin.  Unknowing,  the  eon  shipped 
his  car  back  to  the  States,  passing  un- 
eventfully through  customs. 


A  little  later,  his  father  tasked  to  borrow 
the  car.  The  heroin  was  recovered  by  the 
American  Mafia,  the  car  returned,  and  the 
Innocent  son  took  up  his  business  unaware 
that  for  the  price  of  a  honeymoon  to  Sicily, 
the  Mafia  had  Imported  a  massive  shipment 
of  heroin. 

Other  bulk  shipments  come  by  diverse 
routes.  French  and  American  agents  broke 
one  ring  airfreighting  heroin  from  Paris  to 
New  York  hidden  in  electronic  oedUoscopea. 
Some  heroin  travels  southward  to  Spain  from 
Marseilles  before  being  moved  on  to  the 
United  States.  One  big  haul  was  made  In 
a  shipment  of  canned  fish  Imported  from 
Spain  by  a  Wliltestone,  N.Y.,  dealer. 

MAriA    "SCATTEKS    SHOT" 

Earlier  this  year,  American  custom  agents 
made  the  largest  seizure  of  hashish  In  the 
history  of  the  service  at  Boston's  Logan  Air- 
port. Inspectors  found  600  pounds  of  hashish 
In  false  bottoms  of  crates  of  musical  Instru- 
ments from  India.  This  was  a  ^wt  check, 
without  any  advance  information  from 
agents  abroad. 

Although  the  Mafia  scatter  their  shot  with 
couriers  on  planes,  cars  are  much  favored 
for  smuggling  narcotics.  ThoiMands  of  them 
are  brought  in  and  oirt  of  the  United  States 
each  year.  Though  some  are  searched,  the 
United  Stales  is  wooing  foreign  tourists,  and 
custom  agents  cannot  tear  every  visitor's 
car  apart. 

The  advantage  to  the  Mafia  is  that  a  car 
can  transport  a  much  larger  heroin  shipment 
than  can  be  concealed  by  a  courier.  One 
V<4k5wagen  13.00  carried  54  kilos  of  beroln 
concealed  In  its  door  panels  and  In  special 
compartments  under  Us  seaita — In  other 
words,  a  shipment  about  the  size  of  a  small 
man. 

If  agents  seize  an  auto  shipment,  the  loss 
to  the  Mafia  Is  much  greater  than  loss  of 
a  two  or  three-kilo  packet  strapped  to  a 
courier's  leg.  But  the  Mafia  can  afford  to 
lose  several  carloads  and  still  make  money 
on  the  one  that  gets  througb. 

From  one  French  Citroen,  agents  extracted 
112  kilos  of  heroin.  That  was  a  major  hauL 
But  the  same  car  had  successfully  carried 
heroin  shipments  for  five  previous  yeare. 

With  bigger  shipments,  the  risks  are 
greater,  but  the  profits  are  fitter.  Such  are 
the  odds  that  keep  the  Junk  traffic  flowing 
out  of  Marseilles. 

Iran's  Stbict  Dkuo  Contiols:  Good  Inten- 
tions No  BiAIUtlEH  TO  TXAmCKZBS 

(By  John  Hughes) 

Trrkan.  Iran.— As  the  first  light  of  day 
streaked  the  Persian  sky,  the  prisoners  were 
led  out.  There  were  10  of  them:  an  Army 
captain,  two  lieutenants,  seven  civilians. 
Orlm  faced,  they  took  their  last  look  at  the 
soft  hlUs  around  them,  still  swathed  In 
morning  mist. 

The  firing  squad  was  drawn  up.  At  a  sharp 
order,  the  soldiers  leveled  their  rifles.  Another 
order,  and  the  shots  rang  out. 

The  first  traffickers  to  face  punishment 
under  Iran's  tough  new  laws  against  nar- 
cotics smuggling  had  been  executed. 

Under  this  law,  anyone  In  Iran  caught 
carryliig  more  than  two  kilos  of  opium,  or 
more  than  10  grams  of  heroin,  morphine,  or 
cocaine.  Is  subject  to  capital  punishment. 

The  soldiers  had  been  stopped  with  a  mas- 
sive load  of  oplvmi — ^272  kilos — hidden  In 
their  Army  Jeep.  Then  they  tried  to  shoot 
It  out  with  gendarmes,  who  arrested  them. 

Since  the  execution  of  this  first  grotip  of 
offenders,  the  Iranian  Government  has  had 
more  than  two  dozen  narcotics  traffickers 
shot.  More  cases  are  pending. 

Says  a  Foreign  Ministry  official:  "We  are 
very  serious  about  this.  We're  going  to  exe- 
cute every  one  of  them  we  catch.  WeTe 


caught  a  woman  smuggler.  And  we've  caiight 
foreigners.  Theyll  all  get  the  same  treatment. 
It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

The  severity  of  the  punishment  underlines 
the  Iranian  Government's  Intention,  since  It 
passed  Its  new  laws  last  year,  to  deal  harshly 
with  narcotics  traffickers. 

Yet  Ironically,  Iraiv  Is  one  of  the  countries 
Intomatlonal  experts  are  most  concerned 
about  as  they  ponder  soiu-cee  of  Ulegal  drugs 
In  the  years  ahead.  For  hand  In  hand  with  Its 
new  crackdown  on  smuggling,  the  govern- 
ment authorized  peasants  to  start  growing 
opium  after  a  13 -year  ban.  This  apparently 
anomalous  decision  could  lead  to  massive 
production  again  in  a  covmtry  which  was 
once  among  the  wortd's  leading  growers  and 
exporters  of  t^liun. 

The  green  light  has  been  given  only  for 
legal  opium  production,  "nils  Is  opium  wAch 
will  be  sold  to  the  state,  to  be  used  for  Iran's 
own  registered  addicts  and  utllmately  for 
export  for  medicinal  purposes. 

But,  critics  argue,  there  Is  always  leakage 
from  legalized  production.  The  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  says  it 
is  "very  disturbed"  about  the  Iranian  de- 
cision, which  It  terms  a  "sharp  dls^polnt- 
ment." 

Harry  J.  Ansllnger,  a  former  chief  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Is  similarly 
outspoken.  He  says  Uiat  Iran  has  a  "moral 
obligation"  not  to  produce  oplimi.  He  de- 
scribes the  Iranian  decision  to  resume  as 
the  "greatest  blow  to  narcotics  control"  he 
has  ever  known.  This  regret  Is  echoed  by  Jean 
Nepote,  chief  of  Interpol,  the  international 
police  organization.  He  terms  the  Iranian 
action  a  "retrogressive  step." 

Mr.  Ansllnger  declares  bltintly  Iran's  good 
name  has  been  "put  in  Jeopardy"  by  Its  de- 
cUlon  to  grow  opinion  again.  To  this  Inter- 
national criticism,  Iranians  are  highly  sen- 
sitive. They  argue  they  are  taking  careful 
measures  to  control  production.  Only  gov- 
emnaent-llcensed  farmers  will  be  alloweo  to 
grow  opinion.  Police  will  supervise  the  har- 
vesting. The  entire  crc^  will  be  sold  to  a 
state-run  monopoly. 

For  Illicit  cultivation  or  withholding,  the 
government  will  Impose  strict  penalties.  And 
as  it  has  already  shown.  It  will  take  extreme 
action  against  illegal  traffickeis. 

Foreign  critics,  however,  argue  that  despite 
Iran's  good  intentions,  a  substantial  amount 
wni  seep  away  onto  the  illegal  market.  Tur- 
key has  a  slmlletr  system  of  controls  <»  Its 
licit  opium  production — ^yet  Turkey  Is  a  ma- 
jor source  of  illegal  opium.  Any  increase  in 
opium  production  anywhere,  say  narcoilos 
agents,  spells  more  trouble  for  thwm. 

So  far  there  Is  little  evidence  that  the  new- 
ly grown  opium  in  Iran  Is  finding  Its  way  in 
quantity  onto  the  International  market.  But 
as  yet  the  crop  Is  small. 

Last  year  the  government  authorised  op- 
ium growing  on  only  4.200  hectares.  The  re- 
sult was  about  nine  tons  of  <^lum.  This  year 
the  government  authtMrtzed  an  additional  6,- 
000  hectares.  With  10,000  hectares  under 
opium  this  nation  Is  already  back  to  almost 
half  the  acreage  It  had  under  opium  In  the 
boom  years  of  the  IBM's.  On  that  acreage 
Iran  was  producing  between  900  and  i;»00 
tons  of  opium  a  year. 

Beyond  the  prospect  of  new  Iranian  op- 
ium seeping  onto  the  illegal  market,  there 
Is  another,  and  ominous,  aspect. 

The  Iranian  crop  presumably  will  make 
surplus  about  300  tons  of  opliun  a  year  which 
has  been  fioodlng  Into  Iran  from  Its  neigh- 
boring countries  of  Turkey  on  the  one  side 
and  Afghanistan  on  the  other.  If  the  Iranian 
market  dries  up,  here  Is  another  300  tons 
of  opium  each  year  available  to  Intematlanal 
biiyers  at  cut-rate  prices. 

It  was  pique  with  Its  neighbors,  partic- 
ularly Turkey,  that  motlTatad  Iran's  ded- 
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■ton  to  get  into  the  opium  business  again. 
Prior  to  1956.  Iran  was  a  major  producer, 
with  25.000  hectares  under  opium  poppy 
culUvaUon.  In  Its  last  year  of  cultivation— 
1956— Iran  produced  1.180  tons  ot  opium. 
Legally,  and  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  ex- 
ported about  100  tons  a  year. 

The  opium  business  was  profitable  lor 
aome  Several  wealthy  landowners  made 
$50,000  a  year  from  It.  But  It  was  degradation 
and  hopelessness  for  many  thousands  more. 
Iran  had  a  staggering  opium  addiction  prob- 
lem of  Its  own.  According  to  the  Iranian 
Medical  Association,  some  1.5  million  Irani- 
ans (in  a  popuUtlon  which  then  stood 
around  20  mUllon)    were   addicts. 

Outraged  and  concerned.  Shah  Moham- 
mad Reza  Pahlavl  In  1955  banned  opium  pro- 
duction outright.  His  decision  won  world- 
wide acclaim.  In  Iran  It  cut  back  addiction. 
The  Iranian  Medical  Association  says  that, 
though  the  population  had  Increased,  the 
number  of  drug  addicts  has  dropped  from  l.J^ 
million  to  half  a  million. 

But  500.000  addicts  stUl  need  a  lot  of  op- 
ium. And  tragically,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial shift  to  heroin,  made  In  Illegal  lab- 
oratories from  Illegally  Imported  opium. 

The  smug  and  conscienceless  exploiters  of 
this  situation  have  been  the  TurldBh  and 
Af^ian  Junk  merchants  who  have  poured  - 
their  opium  into  Iran,  even  as  Iran  outlawed 
Its  own  production.  Flocks  of  sheep,  with 
oplxun  blocks  sewn  Into  their  skin,  have 
been  herded  across  Iran's  borders.  Wild  Af- 
ghan horsemen  have  come  whooping  over 
with  oplum-flUed  saddlebags.  Whole  con- 
voys of  psck  ftT^imain  have  been  led  across 
In  darkness. 

Of  course.  Iranians  are  In  the  business. 
too.  In  1968.  15  Ulegal  heroin  Uboratortes 
were  destroyed.  Many  more  went  undiscov- 
ered. The  ownership  of  some  Is  said  to  ex- 
tend Into  "the  highest  ranks  of  the  Shah's 
government. 

But  the  police  are  active  In  combating  the 
narcotics  traffic.  Even  prior  to  the  country's 
tough  new  narcotics  laws,  they  were  pick- 
ing up  some  18,000  people  a  year  for  drug 
operations.  In  1968  they  seized  3.600  kilos  .of 
opium,  and  in  the  flrst  half  of  last  year 
alone.  8340  kilos.  There  are  wild  gun  b*ttleB 
as  Iranian  gendarmes  tangle  with  lawleas 
smugglers  trying  to  shoot  their  way  across 
the  country's  borders  with  Voads  of  opium. 
In  some.  Iranian  law  officers  have  been 
kUled. 

It  Is  thla  smuggling  from  Turkey  and  Af- 
ghanistan, and  a  real  loss  to  Iran  In  hard 
cash,  that  caused  the  exaspMHted  Shah  to 
rescind  his  ban  on  opium  production  last 
year.  One  Foreign  Office  official.  Undersecre- 
tary Mr«ydoun  Hoveyda,  calculated  thai 
llllolt  purchase  of  Turkish  and  Afghan 
opium  lost  Iran  $10  mUUon  a  year  In  foreign 
exchange.  Prior  to  the  1955  ban,  Iran  had 
been  earning  $40  mlUlon  from  opium.  Dr. 
M.  H.  Sahez-Zamaln,  chle<  of  the  Iranian 
Mental  Health  Commission,  sets  the  loss 
higher  at  $15  nUlllon  a  year. 

One  problem:  The  smugglers  demand  pay- 
ment in  gold.  Thus  the  smuggling  of  opium 
has  generated  another  smuggling  racket. 
gold.  The  buyer  must  get  gold  to  get  opium. 
"We  have."  says  another  Foreign  Office 
ofBclal.  "paid  a  very  high  price  for  banning 
opium  production.  But  oxir  neighbors  sim- 
ply replaced  us  In  the  world  markets  Now 
we've  started  again.  But  we  give  this  under- 
taking: The  day  others  st<^  producing,  we 
wUl." 

The  Iranian  new^Mper  Kayhan  reflects 
official  thinking.  Says  the  newspaper  edi- 
torially: 

"Iran  haa  waited  13  years,  during  which 
International  agencies  and  neighboring 
countries  have  done  nothing  to  desist.  Iran 
has  lost  a  substantial  market  for  mertlolnal 


opium.  It  loses  millions  of  dollars  In  gold, 
which  leaves  the  countiy  to  pay  for  Illegally 
imported  opium.  And  drug  addicts  have 
turned  to  herom." 

The  newspaper  approves  of  renewed 
Iranian  production,  with  strict  controls 
over  growing,  collection,  marketing,  and  ex- 
port. "We  will  cease,"  says  Kayhan.  "when 
our  neighbors  do  ao." 

That  prospect  Is  not  likely.  The  Turkish 
Oovernment  Is  on  record  with  Its  intention 
to  get  out  of  the  opium  business,  but  Ille- 
gal producUon  In  Turkey  will  certainly 
continue. 

The  capacity  of  the  Afghan  Government 
to  curb  opium  production  and  smuggling  is 
limited.  Even  given  the  will,  the  Kabul  gov- 
ernment Is  powerless  to  enforce  such  a  de- 
cision throughout  great  swaths  of  the  coun- 
try where  wild  tribesmen  reign  lndej>endent. 
So  Iranian  production  will  continue  and 
Increase,  and  with  It  a  mounting  opportu- 
nity for  diversion  to  the  Ulegal  market. 

If  a  halt  to  production  Is  unlikely,  one 
way  to  keep  the  crop  down  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  Iran's  addicts,  and  there- 
fore the  demand.  But  despite  brave  words, 
Iran's  addiction  problem  looks  like  one  of 
some  duration. 

The  government  has  allocated  $8  million 
for  the  treatment  of  young  addicts.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Aiarakhch,  one  of  the  coimtry's  leading  nar- 
cotics experts  and  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  says 
10  percent  of  all  hospital  beds  are  reserved 
for  addicts. 

Even  so,  Seyd  Mohammad  Tabatabal,  sec- 
retary-general of  the  Iranian  Medical  As- 
sociation, estimates  that  with  existing  faclll- 
tles  it  would  take  104  yeare  to  wipe  out  drug 
addiction  In  Iran.  Hp  thinks  much  more 
urgent  measures  are  required.  He  suggests 
the  government  should  use  the  money  It  will 
make  from  opium  sales  to  finance  addiction 
treatment  centers. 

The  government  certainly  appears  eager  to 
reduce  the  number  of  addicts.  Only  people 
over  60  years  of  age,  and  those  considered  to 
have  a  medical  need,  are  permitted  to  buy 
opium,  at  23  cents  a  gram,  on  a  quota  basis 
from  government-licensed  shops.  Their  regis- 
tration, which  has  been  taking  place  this 
year,  Is  a  pitiful  business. 

One  65-year-old  woman  staged  a  sit-in  at 
a  registration  center  because  clerks  refused 
to  issue  her  an  opium  permit  without  a 
photo.  "I'm  a  servant."  she  cried.  "I  can't 
work  without  eating  opium  every  morning." 
An  elderly  man  said  he  had  been  an  addict 
for  45  years.  "I  have  smoked  opium."  he 
said,  "since  I  was  20.  And  I'll  do  It  untU  I 
die." 

With  others,  the  government  Is  taking  a 
tougher  line.  Addicts  In  government  service 
have  been  given  a  deadline  to  break  the 
habit.  A  government  official  who  remains  on 
narootlcs  stands  to  lose  his  Job.  He  may  also 
lose  his  property  and  lands. 

The  result  Is  that  many  Iranian  drug 
users  are  hiding  their  addiction.  They  are 
not  registering  as  addicts  for  fear  of  gov- 
ernment retaliaUon.  By  March  of  this  year, 
only  32.000  addicts  had  appeared  for  regUtra- 
tlon  throughout  the  entire  country.  Dr. 
Aziirakhch  thinks  the  figure  may  go  a*  high 
as  100,000. 

Even  so,  that  would  leave  another  400.000 
Iranians  who  imtll  recently  were  drug  ad- 
dicts. Either  they  have  suddenly  cured  their 
problem  or,  more  likely,  they  are  acquiring 
drugs  illegally. 

Thus  the  prospect  tar  a  curio  on  opium 
production  in  Iran  Is  not  bright. 

Some  foreign  observere  hold  that  the  Ira- 
nian Government  haa  not  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  Impllcatlans  of  its  decision.  For 
Instance,  the  government  talks  of  ejqtortlng 
opium  for  medicinal  purposes.  This  presum- 


ably means  selling  It  at  around  $10  a  kilo. 
Yet  the  cost  of  opium  to  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment Is  much  higher  than  that. 

According  to  Dr.  Azarakhch,  the  govern- 
ment is  currently  paying  opium  farmers 
about  $90  a  kilo  for  opium  latex  which  is 
still  Impure,  with  about  30  percent  moisture 
in  It.  On  this  basis,  export  is  a  money-losing 
venture. 

Some  of  these  foreign  observers  feel  that 
If  a  graceful  opportunity  aflorded  Iteelf,  the 
Iranian  Government  would  even  now  opt 
out  of  the  opium  business  again.  But  with 
the  acreage  under  opium  doubling  up  each 
year,  Iran  Is  heading  fast  into  blg-tlme  pro- 
duction. 

The  somber  prospect  Is  that  the  interna- 
tional traffickers  will  get  their  claws  deep 
In  the  country's  opium  business  before  the 
Shah  can  get  his  country  out  of  It. 

Ominous   Trend:  "Yodnc    People   on    "Pot 
Trail"    Graddate   to   Narcotics   Smuggling 
(By  John  Hughes) 
KABtn.,  Atchanistan. — All  along  the  "pot 
trail"  the  story  Is  the  same. 

From  Istanbul  an  Amerrican  girl  malls  her 
friends  a  few  hashish-plant  leaves  "for  a 
Joke."  Turkish  authorities  do  not  find  It  so 
funny.  They  Jail  her  for  three  years  for  nar- 
cotics possession,  with  another  10  years  for 
exporting. 

A  Peace  Corps  worker  saves  a  Norwegian 
hippie's  life.  The  Norwegian  tried  to  jump 
off  a  building  while  on  a  "trip." 

An  American  dope  addict  goes  on  a  shoot- 
ing spree,  killing  three  Turkish  poUcemen   . 
and  wounding  seven  other  people  before  he 
Is  himself  shot  and  killed. 

In  Thailand  a  young  American,  already 
Jailed  on  a  narootlcs  otfense.  seriously  muti- 
lates himself  with  a  razor  blade  while  on  a 
"trip."  Thai  authorities  give  him  medical 
treatment,  but  resist  American  Embassy 
pleas  for  his  release. 

Into  the  American  Embassy  In  Afghani- 
stan staggers  a  young  gflrl.  Her  mind  is 
"blown"  by  drugs.  She  Is  pregnant.  She  has 
been  used  as  a  prostitute  for  montlw.  In 
response  to  the  embassy's  cabled  appeal  for 
help,  her  parents  disown  her. 

stort  grows  complicatko 
The  length  of  the  "pot  trail"  Is  Uttered 
with  tragedies  such  as  these.  They  are  by  no 
means  unrepresentative.  All  are  traceable  to 

narcottCB.  

Drug  usage  by  these  youtliful  wanderers 
through  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  Is  often 
tragic  enough.  But  the  story  does  not  end 
there.  A  new  and  more  serious  factor  Is  the 
extent  to  which  many  are  trafficking  In 
narootlcs  across  International  borders. 

Some  have  been  recruited  by  blg-tlme  nar- 
cotics merchants  to  smuggle  drugs  Into  the 
United  States  on  a  professional  basis.  One 
such  team  of  couriers  is  working  for  a  nar- 
coUos  ring  on  the  American  West  Coast.  They 
carry  round-the-world  tickets.  They  stay  at 
lux\iry  hotels  Uke  the  Intercontinental  In 
Karachi.  If  caught,  ball  and  legal  derfense 
are  quickly  forthcoming.  They  keep  quiet. 
They  do  not  tell  the  name  of  their  employer. 
At  present,  hashish  is  the  main  merchan- 
dise they  carry.  Derived  from  the  resin  of 
the  cannabU  plant  and  with  much  more 
"kick"  than  marijuana.  It  fetches  hefty  prices 
on  the  American  market. 

Earlier  this  year,  American  customs  agents 
made  one  of  their  biggest  hashish  hauls 
ever  at  Boston's  Logan  Airport.  Ripping  Into 
wooden  crates  of  musical  Instruments  air- 
freighted from  India,  they  foimd  false  bot- 
toms filled  with  600  pounds  of  hashish. 
Smart  follow-up  work  by  Indian  customs  of- 
ficials and  police  uncovered  another  745 
pounds  in  New  Delhi,  ready  for  shipment. 
The  focus  of  this  series  Is  mainly  on  "hard" 
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drugs  like  heroin.  But  the  booming  hashish 
trade  Is  ominous.  BashUh  users  are  formerly 
marijuana  smokers  seeking  a  stronger  "kick." 
When  hashish  begins  to  paU.  It  la  to  the 
"hard"  drugs  that  the  confirmed  user  must 
next  look. 

big-time  prospects  loom 

If  the  demand  for  opium  Increases,  or  tra- 
ditional sources  are  pinched  off,  experts  fore- 
see Afghanistan  leaping  Into  the  blg-tlme 
Illicit  narcotics  business. 

Technically  Ulegal  In  Afghanistan,  oplxim 
production  Is  rife,  particularly  In  such  prov- 
inces as  Badakhshan.  Herat,  and  Nanghar. 
Already,  perhaps  150  tons  a  year  is  smug- 
gled over  the  border  into  Iran.  Across  Af- 
ghanistan's border  with  Pakistan,  wild  Pa- 
than  tribesmen  roam  with  contemptuous  dis- 
regard for  authority,  running  opium,  guns, 
gold,  transistor  radios,  and  whatever  else 
makes  money. 

If  the  demand  for  Afghan  opium  (and  Its 
end  product,  heroin)  grows  In  the  West,  the 
chaimels  for  smuggling  already  are  being  es- 
tablUhed.  The  hippie  hashish  couriers  are 
paving  the  way. 

The  International  Narcotics  Control  Board 
of  the  United  Nations  says  It  Is  "much  dis- 
quieted" by  the  opium  situation  In  Afghani- 
stan. The  Afghan' Government  admits  that 
lUiclt  production  Is  beyond  Its  control.  But, 
says  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  Amanulah 
Hasrat,  "We  don't  have  the  equipment  for 
detection  and  control.  We  need  help,  and 
we've  appealed  to  the  United  Nations." 

If  opium  production  Is  to  be  wiped  out  in 
Afghanistan,  the  whole  economy  needs  a 
sharp  uplift.  So  far.  there  Is  no  sign  of  the 
kind  of  broad,  foreign-aided  program  that 
would  make  that  possible. 

The  "pot  trail"  begins  In  Europe  and  winds 
dovm  through  the  lands  where  drugs  are 
cheap  and  easy  to  come  by:  Turkey.  Lebanon, 
Iran,  Afghanistan.  Kabul,  the  Afghan  capital 
and  a  haven  for  drug  users,  is  known  as  the 
"Big  K." 

The  trail  continues  through  the  Khyber 
Pass  to  Pakistan  and  on  through  India  to 
Nepal,  another  pothead  paradise.  For  some, 
the  trail  goes  even  farther,  to  ThaUand  and 
Laos. 

EAST  PROFTTS  TEMPTING 

Surging  back  and  forth  along  this  trail, 
on  foot,  hitchhiking,  or  by  train  or  rickety 
bus,  are  thousands  of  young  people  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Some  are 
students,  seeing  the  world  during  vacation 
time.  Others  are  hippies,  beaded  flower  chil- 
dren, and  dropouts  from  society ,.  w^lth  no 
plans  to  go  home.  Not  aU  are  potheads. 

But  users  and  nonuaers  alike  are  tempted 
by  the  quick  profits  to  be  made  from  smug- 
gling a  kilo  or  two  of  drugs  from  a  covmtry 
where  the  supply  Is  great  to  one  where  de- 
mand Is  high. 

They  move  through  coimtrtes  where,  de- 
spite official  tut-tuttlng,  the  attitude  toward 
narcotics  is  largely  permissive.  Drugs  come 
easier  than  chewing  gum. 

Outside  the  Afghan  capital  of  Kabul,  the 
opium  poppy  sprouts  In  valleys  almost  with- 
in eyesight  of  government  mlnistrtes.  In 
adjacent  Pakistan,  cbUdren  buy  opium  both 
front  government-licensed  dealers  and  ille- 
gal merchants. 

Government  spokesmen  argue  that  drug 
taking  Is  alien  to  local  culture  and  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  Inflow  of  Western  hippies. 
Says  one  Pakistani  official:  "We  are  stur 
modernizing  ourselves.  Alcohol  and  narco- 
tics are  equaUy  taboo  in  our  society." 

Nevertheless  some  government  officials  In 
Pakistan  themselves  smoke  hashish.  So  do 
Army  generals  in  Afghanistan.  TechnicaUy 
Illegal,  hashish  Is  nevertheless  readily  avaU- 
able.  At  one  party  In  the  Pakistani  capital 
of  Islamabad,  the  host  sent  out  for  a  kUo. 
The  price:  $16. 
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Hashish  (known  as  "charas"  In  India  and 
Pakistan)  Is  the  more  potent  product  of  the 
cannabis  pjiht.  derived  from  the  resin.  But 
the  militef  cannabis  leaf  ("bhang")  Is  not 
controlled.  Ground  up  with  almond  and 
pistachio,  and  diluted  with  milk.  It  Is  guz- 
zled by  the  gallon. 

TRUCK  DRIVERS  INVOLVED 

Pakistani  truck  drivers  are  usuaUy  good 
for  a  couple  of  lumps  of  hashish.  Their 
transport  network  makes  it  easy  for  them 
to  move  It  from  one  end  of  the  coimtry  to 
the  other.  They  also  use  It  themselves.  One 
explained: 

"The  only  way  we  can  make  any  money 
Is  by  driving  round  the  clock.  We  use  hash- 
ish to  stay  awake  at  night." 

Hospitable  policemen  In  both  Afghanistan 
iand  Pakistan  sometimes  offer  hippies  a  Joint 
of  "hash." 

With  this  lax  approach  to  drug  use,  some 
hippies  have  scented  easy  money  for  little 
risk.  A  couple  of  kUos  of  hashish,  bought 
cheaply  In  Pakistan  or  Afghanistan,  may 
fetch  enough  In  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port them  for  a  couple  of  years.  Some 
students  have  sought  to  finance  their  col- 
lege studies  with  the  profits  from  hashish 
smuggling. 

GROUND   RULES  VART 

In  many  cases,  the  risk  is  greater*  than 
they  imagined.  Some  countries  are  easy-going 
on  dnig  users  but  throw  the  book  at  traf- 
fickers. Some  coimtries  stUl  give  a  wrist  slap 
for  narcotics  offenses.  But  others  like  Iran 
have  Introduced  capital  punishment — and 
apply  it. 

Some  governments  are  particularly  rough 
on  foreigners.  They  go  looking  for  them  to 
show  that  foreigners,  and  not  local  citizen*, 
are  responsible  for  their  narcotics  problem. 
Often  the  pusher  who  seUs  dnigs  to  the  for- 
eigner tips  off  the  police. 

In  Pakistan — a  good  source  of  hashish — 
penalties  for  trafficking  are  stiU  light.  Ka- 
rachi's police  chief,  Deputy  Inspector  General 
Mahommed  Yusul  Orakzai,  says  he  thinks 
they  should  be  tougher.  But  at  present,  an 
offender  spends  only  a  few  months  in  JaU. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  foreigner  caught  traf- 
ficking by  customs  officers  may  simply  be 
given  a  scare,  then  get  sent  on  his  way.  Some 
hippies  found  with  drugs  at  Kabul  Airport 
have  got  off  with  a  night  at  the  poUce  sta- 
tion, seizure  of  their  baggage,  and  expulsion 
on  the  next  plane. 

The  story  Is  much  different  in  Turkey, 
Lebanon,  and  other  countries  where  a  for- 
eigner may  get  10  years  to  Ufe  imprisonment 
for  trafficking  in  narcotics. 

More  than  400  Americans  are  currently  in 
foreign  Jails  for  narootlcs  offenses.  The  condi- 
tions are  often  indescribable.  Cells  are  over- 
crowded, filthy,  ridden  with  rats.  Food  Is  foul. 
Homosexual  assault  Is  common.  Parole  and 
remission  of  sentence  are  rare.  Says  one  ob- 
server in  Lebanon: 

"In  this  country  they  dont  give  prisoners 
time  off  for  good  behavior.  They  give  them 
more  time  for  bad  behavior."  j.,,^ 

Foreign  embassies  can  do  little  when  their 
citizens  f aU  foul  of  the  narcotics  lawjfin  such 
countries.  Though  harassed  by  In^uentlal 
parents,  congressmen,  and  senators, \Amert- 
can  consular  officials  explain  that  there  Is 
little  alternative  but  for  American  youths 
to  serve  their  sentences. 

SPRXADINO  THX  WORB 

What  some  govenunenta  are  trying  to  do  la 
drive  home  In  advance  to  young  travelers  the 
omnlous  consequence  of  drug  smuggling.  In 
British  and  American  embassies,  notloes  warn 
vislton  of  the  penalties.  Visitors  coUectlng 
mall  are  given  simliar  Information  sUps.  la 
some  coimtrtes  ttiera  now  are  warning  boards 
at  the  borders. 

Last  year  the  American  consul  general  In 
Istanbul  devised  a  plan  to  warn  Amwican 


h^pies  that  Istanbul  was  not  a  "friendly  and 
congenial  place"  for  drug  users  and  traf- 
fickers. 

A  retired  Peace  Corps  worker  circulated 
In  hippie  haunts  explaining  legal  risks  and 
penalties.  He  probably  saved  a  number  of 
Americans  from  being  arrested.  The  Ameri- 
can embassy  in  Spain  sent  one  of  Its  officers 
on  a  similar  educational  tour  of  hippie- 
frequented  areas. 

With  many  hippies,  the  narcotics  smug- 
gling is  relatively  small-scale  stuff. 

In  Pakistan,  hashish  comes  in  a  sole- 
shaped  pack  about  half  an  Inch  thick.  The 
hippie  tries  to  get  through  customs  hiding  a 
kilo  for  himself,  and  perhaps  a  kilo  or  two 
to  sell. 

Methods  are  amateur.  Many  hide  hashish 
in  their  portable  transistor  radios.  But  the 
word  has  gone  out  to  customs  officers.  Now 
that  is  often  the  first  place  they  look. 

Many  hippies  travel  barefoot,  or  In  sandals. 
One  with  boots  may  have  his  heels  full  of 
hashish. 

Others  roll  hashish  In  their  prayer  beads. 
Or  stuff  it  In  the  back  of  picture  frames. 

One  Dutch  hippie  In  Afghanistan  was  even . 
caught  vrtth  a  plaster  cast  on  his  foot  full  of 
hashish. 

PROS   ENLARGE    SHIPMENTS 

As  the  professionals  take  over,  the  ship- 
ments get  bigger.  Recently  Pakistani  police 
found  160  pountls  of  hashish  stuffed  In  a 
leather  Oriental  cushion,  consigned  as  part 
of  a  furniture  shipment.  Other  shipments 
range  up  to  60  or  70  kilos. 

A  bomb  scare  at  Beirut  Airport  cost  one 
syndicate  two  suitcases  full  of  hashish.  Car- 
ried by  a  girl  courier  en  route  to  Geneva 
from  Kabul,  the  bags  were  held  by  I«ba- 
nese  airport  officials  for  additional  excess 
baggage  charges. 

Then  a  bomb  scare  triggered  a  luggage 
searoh.  Police  fotmd  no  bombs — but  did  get 
the  hashish. 

Here  and  there,  the  professionals  lose  a 
shipment.  But  there  are  loopholes  and  con- 
tradictions enough  In  the  narcotics  laws  of 
different  countries  for  them  to  weave  their 
way  through.  Professional  traffickers  are 
usually  better  able  to  exploit  these  than  the 
amateur,  hlpo)^ smuggler  cauigbt  with  a  kilo 
or  two  of  b$pA. 

India,  for  example,  has  been  complimented 
on  its  opium-control  system.  Some  170.000 
Tnrii^n  farmers  grow  opium  legally,  according 
to  D.  P.  Anand,  chairman  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Exiae.  They  seU  it  to  tb.e  state,  which 
makes  $10  mllUon  a  year  shipping  It  abroad 
for  legitimate,  medical  purposes.  For  higher 
yields  per  acre,  the  farmers  get  more  money. 
This  Incentive  system  has  apparently  done 
miich  to  curb  Ullclt  diversion. 

Foreign  law-enforcement  officers  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  thoroughness  of  Indian 
police  on  major  antlnarcotlc  Investigations. 

Yet  ha&hlsh  flows  like  a  tklal  race  throu^ 
T"rtin  from  neighboring  Nepal.  Prom  the  sea- 
port of  Calcutta  It  Is  shipped  clandestinely  to 
deattinatlons  all  over  the  world.  The  Indian 
Oovernment  makes  representations  to  Nepal. 

But  these  are  muted  because  India's  rria- 
tlons  VTlth  Nepal  are  delicate  and  nuituced. 
Just  the  other  side  of  Nepal  lies  Communist 
China.  It  too  Is  wooing  the  border -straddling 
country.  

SUMFLOWXES   SUBSTITUTKD 

In  liSbanon,  authorities  have  cut  b«ck  bar- 
oln  pioducUon.  In  hopes  of  eradicating  can- 
nabis production  of  hashish,  the  govemmen* 
has  substituted  sunfiowers.  Their  seeds,  for 
vegetable  oU.  fetch  good  prices.  Lebanon  has 
won  International  plaudits  for  Its  enterprise. 

Mahmoud  el-Banna,  director  general  of  the 
Internal -security  force,  says  he  hopes  canna- 
bis wUl  be  completely  wiped  out  by  next  year. 
But  Influent!^  Lebanese  politielana  are  sub- 
stantial landowners  In  the  oannabls-growing 
area  around  Baalbek. 
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Sunflowers  are  corUinly  being  grown— but 
m  between  them  Are  rows  of  c*nn*blfi.  Some 
expert*  say  this  yew's  cannabis  crop  to  a 
bumper  one. 

In  countries  like  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan 
the  narcotics  trafficker  who  get*  caught  servee 
only  a  short  sentence,  perhaps  only  pays  a 
fine  before  he  la  back  In  lUegal  business.  One 
American  found  smuggling  out  two  kilos  of 
hashlah  In  his  shoes  was  told  by  Pakistani 
customs  officers:  "Next  Ume.  don't  carry  eo 

mucb." 

Without  tighter  lawB  and  stlffer  sentencea, 
the  narcotics  flow  out  of  this  part  of  the 
world  seems  destined  to  continue  and  prob- 
ably grow. 

Thahanb:   "Poini-LANK"  Datro  Highway 

(By  John  Bogbes) 
Bangkok,  Thailand.— Opium  pours  through 
ThaUand.  It  Is  grown  in  unreachable  and 
Uttle-controUed  areas  of  Biu-ma.  lAoe,  and 
Tunnan  province  In  Commxmlst  China.  Some 
also  la  grown  In  Thailand.  In  these  countries 
narcotics  trafficking  Involves  people  In  high 
places. 

For  the  Junk  merchants  of  Southeast  Asia. 
ThaUand  Is  the  corridor  through  which  tlielp 
Ulegal  merchandise  must  pass  to  Hong  Kong 
and  the  lucrative  markets  of  America. 

But  to  many.  Thailand  seems  less  a  corridor 
than  a  four-lane  highway  down  which  nar- 
cotics abipHnents  roll  with  ease. 

Of  course,  there  are  tolls.  The  police  must 
be  paid  off.  Experts  m  the  buslnees  say  the 
going  price  is  »5  per  kUo  of  opium  at  each 
of  flve  checkpoints  between  the  opium-grow- 
ing  borderlands  of  the  north  and  the  capital 
city  of  Bangkok.  But  $36  a  kilo  In  payolTs  U 
small  enough  overhead  In  a  business  wbere 
the  proflt  rolls  in  by  hundreds  of  thouaands 
ofdoUars. 

S(Hne  Thai  officials  are  clearly  In  this  busl- 
neea  up  to  their  elbows.  One  recent  Inclden* 
Illustrates  the  point. 

Thai  resldenu  of  a  Bangkok  suburb  noted 
suspicious  activity  at  a  godown  (warehoua*) 
in  their  n^ghborhood.  A  heUcopter  kept  flut- 
tering down.  There  was  furtive  unloading. 
They  told  the  poUoe  and  the  poUee,  auapect- 
Ing  an  Illegal  Uquor  racket,  raided  the  ware- 
house. Instead  of  liquor,  they  found  It 
stocked  with  freah  opltim. 

The  embm»B8lng  poln*  of  tiie  story  Is  tHat 
in  Thailand  only  the  border  police  and  the 
Army  operwte  helicopter*. 

In  earlier  years,  the  opium  traffic  In  Thai- 
land WB»  practically  a  monopoly  of  the 
police.  Involvement  in  tbe  trade  extended 
Into  the  Cabinet.  Jtist  where  It  stops  today 
is  dUBctilt  to  rtrte.  Saye  one  Thai  official 
wamlngly:  "There's  a  line  above  which  you 
cannot  inveetlgate  the  busmeas." 

PuWldy  the  government  has  se*  itself 
agalnat  the  opium  traffic.  Thailand  baa  200,- 
000  drug  addict*  of  Its  own.  Heroin  addiction 
U  increasing  aharply,  particularly  among 
young  TbaU.  This  government  Is,  as  a 
United  Nations  report  puts  It.  "alive  to  the 
problem." 

It  has  cut  back  Imports  of  acetic  anhy- 
dride, a  neceaeary  agent  for  proceaitog 
heroin.  An  Antl-Narcotlc  Drugs  Association 
h<B  been  set  up  to  combat  addiction.  There 
are  drug  seizures  by  the  Thai  poUce.  But 
the  UN  report  concludes  gloomily  that  the 
"situation  has  not  materially  Improved"  In 
recent   years  and  baa  even  beem   "exacer- 


TBAI  OUTPUT  KATSD  LOW 

The  Thais  argue  that  their  coiintry  Is  a 
transit  route  for  Illicit  narcotics  and  that 
their  nelghbora  are  much  bigger  (^Hum  pro- 
ducers than  they  are. 

Th«  argument  la  vaUd.  Of  the  400  to  600 
ton*  at  o|)luDx  vtxlch  cornea  out  of  Souttteaat 
Asia  each  year.  Burma  and  Laoa  grow  tbe 


bulk.  Thailand  produces  only  between  15 
and  60  tons.  In  Burma  the  go^fernment  Is 
Incapable  of  halting  production,  while  In 
Laos  the  Army  Is  engaged  In  the  opium  traf- 
fic and  the  Air  Force  helps  transport  the 
crop. 

For  much  of  this  production,  Thailand  Is 
the  conduit.  Some  Thais  are  profltlng  hand- 
somely from  the  passage  of  oplxun  through 
their  country.  Law-enforcement  officers  else- 
where In  Asia  are  divided  as  to  how  much 
more  the  Thai  Oovenmient  could  do  to 
pinch  off  the  traffic.  Some  credit  Thai  au- 
thorities with  increased  effort. 

Others  are  harsher  In  their  Judgments. 
Says  the  narcotics  chief  of  one  Southeast 
Asian  country : 

"There  are  only  three  main  routes  running 
down  ThaUand.  If  they  really  wanted  to, 
the  Thais  could  stop  a  lot  more  narcotics. " 
So  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned. 
Southeast  Asia  till  now  has  been  a  minor 
producer  for  the  American  hw^»ln  market. 
Eighty  percent  of  American  heroin  origi- 
nates In  Turkey.  Perhaps  another  16  per- 
cent comes  fr^nn  Mexico.  Experts  calc\Ua,te 
that  the  remaining  6  percent  comes  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

Now  some  think  they  may  have  under- 
estimated the  Southeast  Asian  figure. 

One  obvious  danger:  as  American  pree- 
siue  cuts  back  production  In  countries  like 
Turkey  cuid  Mexico,  the  demand  for  opium 
and  heroin  out  of  Thailand  will  grow.  The 
morphine  content  of  Southeast  Asian  opliun 
Is  lower  than  that  of  Turkish.  But  the  price 
Is  competitive  with  the  European  product. 
International  narcotics  rings  are  already 
buj-lng  export-qtiaUty  heroin  In  Bangkok  at 
•2,260  a  kilo  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States.  Once  there.  Its  wholesale  value 
jumps  to  more  than  $10,000  a  kilo.  By  the 
time  It  Is  "cut."  or  diluted., with  milk,  sugar, 
and  quinine.  It  will  fetch  $226,000  In  Indi- 
vidual shots. 

The  opium  road  In  Southeast  Asia  begins 
In  rugged  hill  country  where  four  countries 
converge:  Thailand.  Laos,  Biu-ma,  and 
Communist  China.  Borders  are  111  defined. 
Across  them  roam  the  Meos  and  the  Taos 
In  Laos  and  Thailand,  the  Karens  and  the 
Shans  from  Btuma. 

They  practice  primitive  slash-and-bum 
agriculture.  They  know  little  about  the  glit- 
tering world  of  Bangkok,  let  alone  the 
junkie's  way  of  life  In  New  York  City. 

What  they  do  know  Is  that  for  growing 
opium  poppies  they  can  get  the  old  Burmeee 
sliver  colna  which  repreaent  affluence  in 
their  society. 

The  opium  seeds  are  planted  In  August. 
They  need  little  weeding  or  care.  By  Decem- 
ber or  January  the  plant  has  grown  to  about 
4  feet.  The  poppy  flowers.  The  pink,  white, 
and  mauve  petals  fall. 

BTntMA   tS  TOP  FBOOtKTBa  ' 

Then  the  remaining  pods  are  silt,  not  hod- 
zontally  as  In  Turkey,  but  vertically  with  a 
three-pronged  knife.  The  reeln  which  oozes 
oat  Is  allowed  to  harden  overnight.  Neyt 
morning  It  la  scraped  off. 

Most  of  the  crop  comee  from  Btuma.  Ttok 
Burmese  Government  talks  bravely  of 
stamping  out  the  production.  The  problem 
Is  that  the  opium  grows  In  tribal  areas  over 
which  the  Rangoon  government  baa  little 
control.  Tribesmen  in  northeast  Bvirma 
move  their  opltim  crop  out  over  jtmgle  trails 
directly  Into  Laoe  and  Thailand.  ■ 

If  their  government  In  Rangoon  posea  no 
threat,  there  are  neverthelen  other  hazaMU 
along  the  route. 

This  le  wHd  and  lawleaa  country.  Tbe 
opium  moves  In  caravans  of  80  to  a  100 
ponies  and  U  worth  a  grsat  dsftl.  There  U 
the  danger  at  attack  and  hijacking  by  rival 
groups.  Thus  the  caravans  go  hescvfly  armed 
and  protected,  with  escorts  carrying  am* 
chine  gum  and  sotaetUnss  mortars. 


Dominating  the  protection  business  are 
Chinese  Nationalist  soldiers  left  over  from 
the  war  with  the  Communists. 

They  hire  out  tinlts  100-  to  200-strong  to 
guard  the  opliun  caravans  winding  their 
way  into  Thailand.  They  bring  forceful  per- 
suasion to  bear  on  opltun  runners  who  try 
to  do  without  their  services. 

A  few  yeaiB  ago  small-scale  warfare 
broke  out  between  the  Chinese  and  tribes- 
men over  opltun  dues.  Castialtles  were 
heavy.  Fighting  spilled  Into  Laos  and  ended 
only  after  air  strikes  by  T-28's  of  the  Lao 
Air  Force. 

The  Laotians  are  not  entirely  disinterested 
parties.  They,  too,  are  deeply  engaged  In  the 
opium  business.  Their  hill  tribes  have  long 
grown  the  opltun  poppy  and  continue  to  do 
so.  At  about  180  tons  a  year.  It  Is  the  pov- 
ery-strlcken  country's  best  export. 

One  problem  Is  that  the  tribesmen  who 
grow  It  In  the  non-Communist  part  of  Laos 
are  some  of  tbe  most  effective  resistance 
fighters  against  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet 
Lao  troops  In  the  Communist-held  areas. 
These  tribesmen  are  the  special  allies  of  the 
United  States  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Clearly  the  CIA  Is  not  eager  to  alienate  them 
by  demanding  they  stop  growing  the  opium, 
which  has  become  part  of  their  tribal  cuIt 
ture  and  livelihood. 

MOVEMENT  BY  MILTTAKY 

The  Lao  Army  is  deep  In  the  money-spin- 
ning opium  business,  and  Lao  Air  Force 
planes  transport  oplvun.  Some  private  pilots 
say  the  Air  Force's  opium  runs  are  made  with 
CIA  "protection." 

During  this  year's  Commtmlst  offensive, 
the  military  cut  back  on  Its  opiiun  activities. 
The  main  reason  was  not.  according  to  one 
well-placed  source,  because  they  were  pre- 
occupied with  the  Communists.  It  was  con- 
cern lest  a  wave  of  newspi^>er  correspondents, 
in  town  for  the  crisis,  got  wind  of  the  opium 
operations. 

The  Communists  In  Laos  must  be  beset  by 
a  similar  situation.  Tribesmen  In  their  areas 
are  of  the  same  culture  and  Inclination  as 
those  in  the  non-Communist  regions.  It  Is 
difficult  to  Imagine  the  Communists  have 
persuaded  them  to  abandon  the  opium  poppy. 
The  same  problem  presumably  challenges 
the  Chinese  Communists  \p.  their  province  of 
Yunnan. 

In  Peking,  the  Communist  regime  has  Im- 
posed stiff  penalties  for  drug  usage  and  il- 
legal production.  But  that  Peking  can  effec- 
tively police  the  opium  growers  of  Yunnan 
seems  doubtful.  There  must  also  be  substan- 
tial authorized  production  for  the  medicinal 
needs  of  more  than  700  million  Chinese.  This 
affords  the  opportunity  for  diversion  to  Il- 
legal tise.  Thtis  China  umdoubtedly  makes  Its 
contribution  to  the  Illegal  narcotics  traffic. 
But  there  Is  no  evidence  of  a  massive  and 
calctilated  campaign  by  Peking  to  flood  non- 
Commtuilst  countries  with  debilitating  nar- 
cotics. Some  Westerners  have  charged  the 
Chinese  with  Just  such  a  plan.  But  Inter- 
views with  hundreds  of  narcotics  experts  In 
the  past  flve  months  have  failed  to  produce 
the  proof. 

Says  one  non-American  expert:  "With  their 
U-a**,  their  satellites,  the  Americans  wotild 
Booo  have  evidence  of  any  large-scale  opium 
production  In  China.  Preetunably  they  would 
be  happy  to  make  It  public.  CertalrUy.  drugs 
come  out  of  China.  But  there's  no  proof  the 
Peking  regime  U  organizing  It  all." 

Thus  the  opium  comes  down  the  trails 
throtigh  Burma  and  Laos.  Some  bypasses 
Thailand.  It  la  flown  out  of  Laoa  by  pilots  of 
forttme  of  variotis  nationalities  operating  a 
flctltlotu  airline  called  "Air  Opium."  Some  - 
cargoes  are  dropped  In  watertight  bags  In 
the  Oulf  of  Slam  and  picked  up  by  rendec- 
votiBlng  ships.  Others  are  flown  Into  Viet- 
nam. Opium  worth  $100  a  kilo  in  Bangkok* 
sells  for  three  times  the  price  In  Saigon. 
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But  the  bulk  of  the  opltun  heads  on  Into 
Thailand.  The  town  of  Tak  Is  a  main  collec- 
tion center.  Other  shipments  funnel  into 
Chiang  Ral  and  Chiang  Mai.  After  that  the 
destination  Is  Bangkok,  or  sometlmw  aa 
down  the  Malaysian  Peninsula.  Small  boats 
operating  from  Ulands  pff  MalaysU  move 
the  cargoes  onward  from  there. 

Some  opium  Is  packaged  specifically  for 
smoking.  Addicts  In  Southeast  AsU  have  fa- 
vorite brands.  Uke  Lucky  and  OK.  A  packet  of 
Lucky  brand  I  handled  was  colorf  uUy  labeled, 
with  Ita  own  promotional  advertising  in 
Chinese. 

CONVERSION    INTO    MORPHINE 

Part  of  the  opltun  crop  Is  converted  Into 
morphine  base  at  crude  laboratories  In  north- 
ern Thailand.  Then,  about  a  tenth  the  weight 
of  the  original  opinion,  It  moves  on  In  yellow 
block  form  bearing  the  "999"  stamp  distinc- 
tive to  morphine  from  the  Southeast  Asia 
region. 

In  Bangkok's  twin  city  of  Thonbturl  U  hid- 
den a  clandestine  laboratory  which  converts 
morphine  to  heroin.  Local  addicts  buy  red 
or  purple,  or  No.  3.  heroin,  about  60  to  70  per- 
cent pttre.  White,  or  No.  4,  heroin  Is  ptirer 
and  of  export  grade.  This  Is  destined  for  the 
'    American  market. 

White  heroin  Is  smuggled  to  the  United 
States  by  couriers  on  commercial  or  mUltary 
flights.  Ptirple  heroin,  morphine,  and  opium 
destined  for  such  local  markets  as  Hong  Kong 
travels  by  sea.  UsuaUy  It  goes  on  deep-sea 
trawlers  from  a  fishing  port  near  Bangkok. 
How  to  reduce  the  traffic? 
A  decision  by  Lao  attihoritles  to  get  out  of 
the  opltun  business  wotUd  help.  More  vlgor- 
otis  action  by  the  Thai  Govwnment  against 
traffickers  wotild  contribute. 

A  United  Nations  stirvey  recommends  up- 
grading the  living  standards  of  the  hill  tribes 
and  substituting  cash  crops  like  peas,  to- 
bacco, tea,  and  coffee  for  opltun.  But  this  is 
a  long-term  program  and  wotild  cost  mil- 
lions. With  present  uncertainties  In  Indo- 
china, great  areas  of  oplum-growlng  country 
would  remain  unreachable. 

For  the  moment,  eradlctlon  seems  tmat- 
talnable.  Ht^e  mtist  be  placed  on  seuaires  by 
Asian  narcotics  officers  and  on  American  nar- 
cotics agents  assigned  to  stjch  cities  as  Bang- 
kok, Singapore,  Saigon,  and  Hong  Kong  to 
gather  and  coordinate  Intelligence  on  traf- 
fickers. The  other  part  of  the  solution  lies  In 
the  education  and  reform  of  drug-users 
themselves. 
But  that  Is  another  story. 

Hong  Kong's  Thrivino  Opium  TRatfic  :  Pocal 

Point  for  Par  East  Narcotics 

(By  John  Hughes) 

HoNo  Kong. — Sleet  slashes  down.  Wind 
whips  the  wave  tops  Into  frenzied  spray.  On 
the  heaving  waters  of  the  South  China  Sea, 
the  government  latuvch  roUa,  tosses,  pitches, 
and  shakes  Itself  free  of  the  sea  with  a  aeries 
of  tormented  shudders. 

In  the  wheelhotise,  the  Preventive  Service 
officers,  clinging  to  handgrips,  can  barely  see 
the  otitUnee  of  Hong  Kong  island  behind 
them.  But  for  the  moment  their  Interest  does 
not  He  landward.  It  Is  concentrated  on  the 
deep-sea  trawler  wallowing  several  htmdred 
yards  ahead. 

The  trawler  Is  from  Thailand.  It  carries  an 
Illicit  cargo  of  opltim  and  morphine.  But  It 
Is  steaming  carefully  outside  Hong  Kong's 
territorial  waters.  It  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  the  Preventive  Service  latinch  is  on 
scene.  On  Its  present  course,  the  trawler  can- 
not be  searched  by  Hong  Kong  authorities. 

Eventtially,  out  of  sheer  exhatistlon  on  part 
of  the  crew  and  for  want  of  fuel  and  sup- 
plies, the  Preventive  Service  launch  will  have 
to  head  for  home. 


Then  the  trawler  wUl  make  its  bid.  The 

tactics  vary.  «♦   ,^ 

The  Thai  vessel  may  rendezvous  at  sea 
with  a  Hong  Kong  fishing  Junk  owned  or 
chartered  by  narcotics  traffickers.  More  than 
10,000  such  Junks  move  constantly  through 
Hong  Kong's  coastal  waters. 

The  trawler  may  rvm  Its  cargo  ashore  on 
one  of  the  more  than  200  smaU  Islands  lying 
within  the  Hong  Kong  territory.  Later,  from 
a  deserted  beach,  the  shipment  wlU  be  picked 
up  by  a  local  fishing  boat. 

Or  the  trawler  may  simply  dtimp  its  ili«g^ 
cargo  at  a  prearranged  spot  in  about  10 
fathoms  of  water.  The  cargo  will  be  sealed  In 
water  tight  drtuns,  weighing  about  80  pounds 
apiece.  Linked  by  strong  rope  or  cable,  they 
will  He  hidden  on  the  seabed. 

After  the  trawler  has  gone,  a  Hong  Kong 
Jimk  wlU  grapple  for  them,  haul  them  In, 
and  carry  them  Into  p<Mt. 

Whichever  plan  Is  used,  the  Jtink  making 
the  final  run  Into  Hong  Kong  harbor  will 
probably  carry  the  narcotics  slung  beneath 
Its  huU.  If  the  Junk  Is  challenged  by  a  crtils- 
Ing  Preventive  Service  latinch,  the  ropes 
holding  the  cargo  wlU  r>e  slashed.  The  com- 
promising evidence  wUl  sink  to  the  seabed, 
and  the  Jtink  crew  will  be  "clean." 


setting  romanticized 
Such  are  the  frtistratlons  confronting  Pre- 
ventive Service  (customs)  officers  and  detec- 
tives of  the  Royal  Hong  Kong  Police  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  as  they  seek  to  stem  the  mas- 
sive flow  of  lUegal  drugs  Into  Hong  Kong. 

Perched  on  the  rim  of  Commtmlst  China, 
Hong  Kong  has  long  been  romanticized  as 
the  setting  for  all  kinds  of  mystertotis  Orien- 
tal pursuits.  Its  narrow,  winding  streets  are 
supposed  to  harbor  e^lonage  agenU  of  many 
countries,  smugglers,  convicts-on-the-rtm. 
and  kmgs  and  queens  of  vice.  Some  of  the 
stories  are  true,  some  less  acctuate. 

What  is  only  too  tragically  correct,  how- 
ever, is  that  Hong  Kong  has  been  nurtured 
on  the  opltun  trade  and  Is  still  today  a  focal 
pomt  for  the  flow  of  narcotics  throughout 
the  Far  East. 

Its  own  addicts  (80.000  In  a  population  of 
4  mUIlon)  give  Hong  Kong  one  of  the  high- 
est narcotics  addiction  rates  m  the  world. 
To  satisfy  these  alone,  traffickers  smuggle  In 
each  year  more  than  10  tons  of  opium  and 
four  tons  of  heroin  (or  the  morphine  base 
to  make  It).  ^  ^^ 

But  drugs  are  also  transshipped  through 
Hong  Kong  to  other  destinations  in  Asia,  and 
to  the  profltable  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  west  coasts.  Couriers  In  one 
ring  smuggling  heroin  from  Hong  Kong  to  the 
United  States  were  former  Atistrlallan  police- 
men. The  ring  was  cracked  by  Hong  Kong 
detectives  and  American  narcotics  agents. 

For  the  International  trafficker.  Hong  Kong 
has  a  ntimber  of  attractions.  Six  thotiaand 
oceangoing  ships  pass  through  Its  cltitt«ed 
harbor  each  year.  Dozens  of  planes  land  and 
take  off  each  day  from  Kal  Tak  Airport.  A 
free  port,  which  must  trade  to  Uve.  It  stirges 
with  merchandise.  A  hub  of  air  and  sea  traf- 
fic In  the  Par  East.  ;  hosts  thousands  visit- 
ing tourists  and  businessmen  each  year. 

AH  this  activity  U  good  cover  for  dnig 
traffickers.  Beyond  this.  Hong  Kong  is  a  free- 
ctirrency  area  where  foreign  moneys  are 
changed  and  transferred  with  ease.  Payment 
for  drugs  can  be  switched  to  any  currency 
and  deposited  with  discretion  at  one  of  a 
string  of  Hong  Kong  banks. 

DETEtmtON    RISKED 

The  disadvantage  of  moving  drtigs  through 
Hong  Kong,  rather  than  bypassing  It,  Is  that 
the  shipment  may  be  detected  by  local  offi- 
cials. The  risk  exists,  but  the  odds  are  In 
the  traffickers'  favor. 

Police  seize  only  a  fraction  of  what  comes 
in.  Last  year,  they  seized  neary  $7  million 
worth  of  Ulegal  narcotics  in  the  colony.  For 


them  It  was  a  partlctilarly  good  year.  Tet 
Hong  Kong's  addicts  alone  conatimed  an  esti- 
mated $38  million  worth  of  narcotics  last 

year. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  went  out  tmde- 
tected  and  on  to  other  markets.  The  flow 
from  Southeast  Asia  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
United  States  Is  minor  compared  with  Amer- 
ican imports  from  Etirope  and  the  Near  East. 

But  If  the  narcotics  routes  from  Turkey 
and  France  to  tbe  United  States  are  pinched 
off,  the  Asian  traflic  wUI  pick  up  speed  and 
voltime.  ^        . 

Since  early  last  century.  Hong  Kong  hM 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  opium  traffic. 

Opltim  had  been  tised  In  China  for  many 
years  But  with  the  opening  of  the  sea  routes. 
European  traders  began  delivering  It  by  the 
shipload  to  the  Chinese.  The  British  dom- 
inated the  profitable  trade,  selling  to  a  ring 
of  Chinese  merchants  in  the  port  of  Canton, 
north  of  Hong  Kong. 

When  Chinese  authorities  tried  to  suppress 
the  trade,  violence  led  to  the  first  Opium 
War  It  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Nanking  In 
1842.  under  which  Brttam  got  legal  poses- 
sion  "of  Hong  Kong. 

Despite  official  British  disapproval  of  the 
traffic  thereafter.  Hong  Kong  flourished  as  a 
center  of  the  opltim  trade.  Warehotises  were 
built  to  house  the  opltim  crop  imported  from 
India.  At  one  time  80  opltim-carrylng  clipper 
ships  were  operating  from  the  colony. 


RErT7GEES   SWARM    IN 

With  the  colony's  ewMiMny  Initially  de- 
pendent on  the  opium  business,  it  Is  hardly 
stirprtslng  that  addiction  to  opium  over  the 
years  has  become  widespread,  although  its 
sale  has  been  Illegal  since  1946. 

With  the  fall  of  China  to  the  Commtmlsts, 
refvigees  fr<Mn  the  mainland  swamped  the 
colony.  Many  found  themselves  helpless,  and 
eventually  hopeless.  In  an  overcrowded  and 
fiercely  competitive  society.  They  turned  to 
narcotics  for  esctyie. 

On  hand,  too,  were  drug  traffickers  eager 
to  lead  them  beyond  opium  to  more  power- 
ful narcotics  like  heroin.  Refugees  from 
China  Included  h«^ln  chemists  from  cities 
such  as  Shanghai.  After  fleeing  the  mainland, 
they  simply  set  up  shop  again  in  Hong  Kong. 
Today,  three-quarters  of  Hong  Kong's  nar- 
cotics addicts  have  forsaken  opium  for 
heroin  Usually  they  take  red.  or  ptirple. 
heroin,"  which  Is  60  to  70  percent  pure.  Un- 
like high-grade  white  heroin,  which  Is  ex- 
ported and  Injected  mto  the  addict's  vein, 
red  heroin  Is  smoked  In  a  method  called 
"chasing  the  dragon." 

With  a  base  powder,  usually  barbltone,  the 
heroin  U  heated  on  a  piece  of  tinfoil.  Then 
the  addict  Inhales  the  ftimes  through  a  ttibe 
of  rolled  paper  the  size  of  a  drinking  straw. 
The  mixture  roUs  back  and  forth  on  the  foil. 
The  fumes  waver  In  the  air  as  the  addict 
chases  them.  Hence  the  name:  "chasing  the 
dragon." 

NARCOTICS    t7SE    SPREADS 

The  problem  now  Is  that  narcotics  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  broken,  the  disillu- 
sioned, the  coolie  who  sees  little  ahead  but 
a  decade  of  rtcksha-pulllng. 

Ten  percent  of  Hong  Kong's  addlcU  are 
tmder  19  years  old.  Some  are  affluent  and 
educated  Expensive  high  schools,  parttcu- 
larly  those  catering  to  children  of  wealthy 
Chinese  families  and  the  foreign  commu- 
nity in  Hong  Kong,  are  concerned  about 
clrcuIaUon  of  amphetamines,  barblttirates, 
and  hallucinogenic  dnigs. 

Today  the  addict  is  to  be  fotmd  not  only 
In  the  clandestine  opium  "divans,"  or  smok- 
Ing  pUces.  but  also  In  the  discotheques  and 
bars  frequented  by  the  swinging  teen-age  set. 

Longtime  Hong  Kong  residents  eomeUmes 
suggest  that  behind  this  massive  narcotics 
business  is  a  "Mr.  Big,"  a  Chinese  mlUlon- 
aire  master  criminal  who  controls  the  whole 
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Oriental  drug  network.  "Mr.  Big,"  it  Is  sug- 
gested, hides  behind  a  facade  of  respecta- 
bility, living  In  spendor  in  a  mansion  high 
on  Hong  Kong's  exclusive  "Peckk." 
J  Veteran  antlnarcotlcs  officers  discount  the 
theory.  Superintendent  O.  J.  Rlddell  of  the 
police  narcotics  bureau  says: 

"There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  one  particu- 
lar Individual  controls  the  traffic.  There  are 
many  organizations  In  the  field.  They  are 
well  organized,  efficiently  run,  and  their  mem- 
bers work  under  a  strict  code  of  discipline." 

Narcotics  officers  have  their  own  list  of  sus- 
pected narcotics  bosses.  Many  of  these 
"bosses"  live  high,  with  no  visible  Income. 
The  income  comes,  of  course,  from  drug 
trafficking.  But  the  bossee  are  cautious  and 
do  not  incriminate  themselvee.  Meantime, 
the  police  watch  and  wait. 

Says  one  veteran  police  officer:  "If  there 
were  a  'Mr.  Big"  in  Hong  Kong,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  police  to  take  care  of 
him.  The  narcotics  gangs  are  pretty  rough 
boys.  His  rivals  would  take  care  of  him  for 
us." 

ROUTES  n>KMTlf'IED 

Prominent  In  the  narcotics  business  are 
the  Chlu  Chau.  These  are  tough  Chinese  from 
the  Swatow  area  of  Puklen.  They  are  con- 
veniently spread  throughout  Thailand  as 
well  as  Hong  Kong.  They  have  a  bxillt-ln 
network  for  tran^>ortlng  opium  and  mor- 
phine from  Thailand  for  consumption  and 
transshipment  in  Hong  Kong. 

Experts  In  Hong  Kong  find  little  evidence 
that  narcotics  enter  the  colony  directly  from 
Communist  China.  Though  some  opliun  Is 
probably  grown  In  China's  Yunnan  Province, 
main  source  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  the  border 
area  where  Burma,  Thailand,  Laos,  and  China 
converge.  Transit  routes  thereafter  run 
through  Thailand  and  the  Malaysian  penin- 
sula to  ports  from  which  the  Illegal  produce 
can  be  exported. 

The  cargo  is  usually  opltmi,  or  morphine 
base  for  con.-erslon  Into  heroin  In  Illicit 
Hong  Kong  laboratories. 

Most  make  the  Journey  by  sea.  Couriers  on 
commercial  airlines  can  carry  only  small 
amounts.  Bulk  drops  by  air  off  Hong  Kong 
pose  problems  for  the  traffickers  because  the 
colony's  radar  tracks  unidentified  aircraft 
within  a  200-mlle  radius. 

Sea  shipments  vary.  Freighters  are  full  of 
hiding  places.  Seamen  hide  narcotics  In 
tanks  and  hatches,  steam  pipes,  and  hol- 
lowed-out  capstans. 

Freighter  cargoes  offer  the  opportunity  for 
smuggling  bigger  loads,  but  this  requires 
more  extensive  organization,  sometimes  In- 
volving the  establishment  of  dummy  corpo- 
i»tlons  and  importing  companies. 

SRIPICZMT   SCSPBCTS) 

Two  of  the  biggest  narcotics  hauls  ever 
mada  In  Hong  Kong  were  seized  from  just 
such  cargoes. 

Government  agents  became  suspicious  of  a 
shipment  of  refrigerators  from  Malaysia. 
Ripping  Into  them,  they  uncovered  1%  tons 
of  (^Itmi  and  morphine.  In  a  separate  cargo 
of  bamboo  poles,  police  found  3,000  pounds 
of  opium. 

With  6,000  ships  calling  at  Hong  Kong  each 
year,  the  200-man  Preventive  Service  clearly 
faces  a  mammoth  task  spot  checking  ships. 
They  have  little  hope  of  detecting  anything 
but  a  percentage  of  narcotics  on  the  water. 
B\it  they  devote  special  attention  to  vessels 
coming  from  "black"  ports — sports  like  Bang- 
kok and  Singapore  which  are  traditional 
shipment  points  for  drugs. 

Preventive  Service  officials  also  have  devel- 
oped a  small  btrt  comprehensive  reseau-cb 
section  which  closely  follows  the  pattern  of 
trade  through  Hong  Kong.  They  obtain  cargo 
manlfeJks  in  advance  of  a  ship's  arrival.  They 
check  out  the  shipper  and  the  Importer.  They 
keep  a  tally  on  wo^ld  prloes.  If  movement  of 


a  particular  consignment  does  not  seem 
economic,  or  If  the  companies  Involved  with 
It  are  suspect,  the  cargo  gets  special  scrutiny. 

Preventive  Service  officers  say  that  by  these 
methods  they  have  reduced  drug  smuggling 
aboard  oceangoing  ships  entering  Hong  Kong 
harbor. 

"What  we've  done."  say  one,  "Is  foroe  the 
narcotics  traffickers  onto  the  beaches.  They 
don't  get  as  much  In  through  the  port  now." 

Whatever  the  merit  of  this  claim,  the  most 
favored  method  of  smuggling  now  Is  by 
trawler  from  Thailand.  By  one  of  the  methods 
detailed  earlier  the  trawler  transfers  its  cargo 
In  waters  off  Hong  Kong  and  does  not  Itself 
enter  port. 

Unless  the  Thais  themselves  crack  down 
harder  on  their  own  traffickers,  the  key  to 
drug  smuggling  at  the  Hong  Kong  end  Is  the 
Hong  Kong-based  fishing  boat.  With  thou- 
sands of  these  chugging  through  coastal 
waters  each  day,  random  checks  turn  up 
little. 

What  the  police  need  Is  Information.  For 
leads  on  delivery  times,  rendezvous  points, 
and  transshipment  arrangements,  the  nar- 
cotics bureau  pays  well.  But  the  traffickers' 
seciulty  precautions  are  tight.  A  boatman 
hired  to  bring  in  a  drug  shipment  will  get 
little  chance  to  tip  off  the  police.  If  his  bosses 
suspect  him  of  Informing,  his  body  will  be 
washed  up  one  day  on  one  of  Hong  Kong's 
outlying  beaches. 

RKDXrcnON  OTTTLOOK   SLIM 

Prospects  of  substantially  reducing  the 
drug  traffic  into  and  through  Hong  Kong  do 
not  look  good.  Some  accuse  the  British  colo- 
nial government  of  paying  only  lip  service  to 
solving  the  problem.  A  semiofficial  survey  last 
year  revealed  widespread  public  cynicism 
about  the  government's  determination.  Of 
the  people  questioned  86  percent  believed 
the  government  could  stop  drug  trafficking 
If  it  really  wanted  to. 

Within  the  police  narcotics  bureau  there 
are  officers  who  feel  It  Is  the  "poor  relation" 
of  the  force.  For  the  task  set  it,  the  Preven- 
tive Service  works  with  slender  resources. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  critics  who  believe 
much  tougher  action  Is  required  against  con- 
victed traffickers.  The  colony's  leading  news- 
paper, the  South  China  Morning  Post,  earlier 
this  year  stated : 

"There  are  maximum  fines  of  $100,000 
Hong  Kong  ($16,666  XJJ8.]  and  prison  terms 
of  15  years.  .  .  .  But  It  Is  not  Just  the  scale 
of  fines,  but  the  level  of  fines  Imposed  by  the 
courts  that  will  lmpr*8." 

The  newspaper  was  Irate  over  the  sentenc- 
ing of  a  22-year-old  man  for  p>os9esslon  of 
narcotics.  The  evidence  was  discovered  In  his 
pocket  by  the  parents  of  a  14-year-old  girl 
found  under  the  Influence  of  drugs.  The  man 
got  a  fine  of  Just  $260  Hong  Kong  <$4I  U.S.) . 

That  kind  of  sentencing  seems  hardly  like- 
ly to  wipe  out  a  narcotics  business  that  in 
Hong  Kong  alone  brings  traffickers  some  $38 
million  a  year. 

UN  Has  Lrrru:  Power  To  Ctms  Traiticking: 
Okos  roR  AjrriNARcoTic  Acnow  Rests  ow 

INOIVIDT7AL   GOVERNMENTS 

(By  John  Hughes) 

Geneva. — At  first  glimpse.  Geneva  seems 
far  removed  from  the  sordid  world  of  the 
dnig  trafficker. 

It  is  a  city  with  all  the  well-ordered  stabil- 
ity of  the  Swiss. 

Parks  are  trim.  Streets  are  spotless.  Traf- 
fic fiows  without  a  hitch  along  the  shores  of 
Lac  Wman.  Officials  are  polite,  hotel  service 
Impeccable. 

Geneva's  btisy  burghers  are  steeped  In  the 
traditions  of  Industry,  economy,  propriety, 
and  can  hardly,  one  imagines,  provide  the 
local  police  force  with  much  in  the  way  of 
electrifying  crime  or  midnight  shenanigans. 


Occasionally  some  African  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  swirls  through  town  in  a 
blaze  of  golden  kente  cloth.  Or  there  Is  the 
flash  of  exotic  Oriental  silk  on  some  Asian 
emissary  to  one  or  other  of  the  international 
conferences  to  which  Geneva  plays  host. 

Yet  this  peaceful  city  is  In  one  sense  the 
headquarters  of  the  international  effort  to 
cut  back  the  world's  narcotics  traffic.  The 
action  takes  place  at  the  European  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city. 

XfGAL  PRODUCTION  TABULATED 

This  is  the  home  of  the  UN's  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs,  and  of  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board.  The  commission  is 
the  UN's  watchdog  on  "narcotics.  It  drafts 
international  treaties  on  narcotics  and  over- 
sees their  application.  The  International 
Control  Board  monitors  legal  production  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

As  the  basis  for  their  operations,  the  two 
agencies  draw  on  a  string  of  international 
conventions  and  agreements  over  the  years, 
consolidated  in  the  1961  Single  Convention 
on  Narootlc  Drugs.  This  agreement  limits 
narcotics  to  medical  and  scientific  use.  It 
provides  international  sujjervislon  over  pro- 
duction, trade,  and  possession. 

Countries  which  legally  produce  raw  nar- 
cotics are  obliged  to  keep  the  control  board 
informed  of  estimated  production  and  stock- 
piles. The  board  also  keeps  close  tabs  on  legal 
requirements  throughout  the  world.  When 
production  exceeds  demand,  the  board  is 
supposed  to  negotiate  cutbacks  with  the 
producing  countries  Involved. 

Valuable  though  all  this  may  be.  It  does 
nothing  to  touch  the  vast  Illegal  narcotics 
production.  This  production,  according  to 
the  International  Control  Board,  Is  "exten- 
sive and  proliflc'*  and  "constitutes  an  enor- 
motis  reserve." 

Thus  the  UN  assessment  Is  gloomy. 

Miany  narcotlos-growlng  are«is  are  remote 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  their  respective 
govenmients.  In  some  countries,  such  as 
lAos,  Burma,  and  Thailand,  opium  is  the 
growers'  livelihood,  their  sole  cash  crop. 

A  problem  of  this  scale  and  intricacy,  says 
the  control  board,  will  not  yield  to  "peremp- 
tory treatment."  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  progress  toward  Its  solution  can  be 
other  than  "very  gradual  Indeed.'' 

All  this  makes  an  early  start  more  impera- 
tive. Both  UN  agencies  Involved  in  the  antl- 
iLarcotlCB  campaign  have  repeatedly  called 
on  governments  to  tackle  a  problem  which 
>  "year  by  year  becomes  more  imperatively 
urgent."        -*>. 

Herein  lies  thespib.  Though  the  UN  agen> 
cies  may  have  ddne  good  work,  they  are 
themselves  toothless  and  without  real  power. 
The  UN  is  no  more  than  a  collection  of  di- 
verse govemmegats.  Upon  the  sincerity  and 
energy  of  those  individual  governments  de- 
pends the  vigor  with  which  the  campaign 
against  illegal  production  and  trafficking 
Is  prosecuted. 

USXrUL  MACHINERY 

Over  the  years  the  UN  agencies  have  built 
\xp  some  useful  antinarcotlos  machinery.  UN 
laboratories  at  Geneva  undertake  important 
research.  By  analysis,  chemists  can  detect 
which  country,  and  sometimes  which  region, 
a  specific  shipment  of  narcotics  came  from. 

£:xperts  and  chemists  from  different  coun- 
tries are  brought  to  Geneva  for  periods  oC 
speciallEed  training.  The  UN  itself  assigns 
experts  in  various  phases  of  narcotics  ooa- 
trol  to  countries  which  welcome  them. 

The  UN  agencies  are  also  able  to  exert  pres- 
sure in  their  various  reports.  A  country 
which  does  well  in  limiting  narcotics  produc- 
tion gets  a  public  bouquet.  Lebfiiion's  at- 
tempts to  replace  hashlsh-produdng  canna- 
bis wiUi  sunflowers  has  drawn  warm  com- 
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ment.  India  has  been  complimented  for  its 
incentive  system  of  licensing  under  which 
its  170,000  opium  farmers  get  higher  rates 
for  higher  yields  turned  over  to  the  state. 

By  contrast,  the  UN  agencies  have  been 
thoroughly  put  out  with  Iran  for  resuming 
legal  opium-production  after  banning  it  for 
13  years.  The  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Board  called  the  decision  a  "sharp  dis- 
appointment." 

Afghanistan  Is  another  coimtry  rebuked. 
The  control  board  says  it  is  "much  dis- 
quieted" by  the  extensive  flow  of  illegal 
opium  out  of  that  country. 

Nevertheless,  diplomatic  delicacies  make 
the  finger-pointing  necessarily  cautious. 

As  their  weapons,  the  UN  agencies  have 
p>ersuasion  of  member  governments,  publicity 
for  defaulters,  support  and  encouragement 
for  coimtrles  making  special  efforts.  These 
are  slender  weapons.  If  governments  choose 
to  Ignore  the  UN's  exhortations  and  injunc- 
tions, there  is  little  In  the  way  of  UN  muscle 
to  make  them  comply. 

The  UN's  own  reports  are  littered  with 
complaints  from  the  Secretariat  about  gov- 
ernments which  have  failed  to  submit  statis- 
tics on  narcotics  production,  or  whose  re- 
ports are  Inadequate. 

The  control  board  reports  bleakly  that  It 
Is  vrtthout  information  from  Communist 
China  (which  creates  a  "lacuna  of  great  im- 
portance") and  North  Vietnam.  Some  gov- 
ernments are  late  sending  in  their  required 
reports.  Others  "fall  for  no  apparent  reason 
to  reply,  perhaps  for  several  months,  to  re- 
quests from  the  board." 

The  control  system,  it  warns,  can  only 
succeed  "if  all  national  administrations  can 
be  brought  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency and  recognize  that  wholehearted 
participation  is  an  obligation  which  they 
owe  to  others." 

Despite  cajoling,  nudging,  and  Judiciotis 
snapping,  by  the  UN.  it  is  thus  upon  in- 
dividual governments  that  the  responsibility 
for  cutting  back  narcotics  production  pri- 
marily falls.  Only  one,  tliat  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  inclination  and  the  finance  to 
send  narcotics  agents  of  its  own  beyond  Its 
own  borders. 

American  agents  are  stationed  in  such  cities 
as  Paris,  Marseilles,  Rome,  Istanbul,  Beirut, 
Bangkok,  Hong  Kong,  and  Mexico  City.  In 
many  other  countries,  the  tendency  is  to  dis- 
miss the  narcotics  traffic  as  an  "American 
problem."  The  argument  is  that  as  most 
illegal  drugs  are  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States,  not  the  producing  country,  to  halt 
the  flow. 

This  attitude  changes  sharply  when  addic- 
tion figures  soar  at  home.  A  number  of  West 
European  countries  now  are  taking  much 
keener  interest  in  the  problem,  following  the 
di.scovery  of  a  burgeoning  addiction  problem 
within  their  own  borders. 

TROTTBLE   IN    SWEDEN 

One  country  particularly  afflicted  by  the 
use  of  synthetic  drugs,  especially  the  am- 
phetamines, is  Sweden.  Swedish  officials  have 
reported  to  the  UN  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  that  a  "grave  situation"^  has  been 
created  in  their  country.  Thousands  of  young 
Swedes  are  dissolving  amphetamine  tablets 
in  water  and  taking  them  by  intravenous  in- 
jection. This,  say  the  Swedes,  has  created 
"acute  health  problems." 

According  to  the  official  Swedish  report, 
the  effect  among  many  users  has  been  one  of 
"hyperactivity  which  was  almost  maniac,  sic- 
companled  by  feelings  of  onuiipotence,  and 
lack  of  Judgment." 

The  Swedish  report  described  users  as  be- 
coming aggressive,  roaming  the  streets,  driv- 
ing dangerously,  causing  accidents,  and  even 
attacking  peaceftil  pedestrians. 

Sweden  has  thus  been  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  proponents  of  a  new  international 


treaty  to  control  the  so-called  psychotropic 
drugs — LSD,  the  amphetamines,  and  barbitu- 
rates. If  enacted,  this  would  place  them 
under  similar  international  control  to  that 
presently  applied  to  opium  and  other  "hard" 
drugs. 

The  UN  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
hammered  out  a  draft  treaty  in  Geneva  early 
this  year.  This  has  been  passed  to  the  UN's 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  Next  step  would 
be  a  conference,  early  next  year,  to  adopt  the 
treaty.  It  could  be  in  force  within  a  year 
or  two. 

One  controversial  aspect  is  likely  to  be  the 
control  over  barbiturates,  or  sleeping  pills. 
Some  countries  with  major  pharmaceutical 
Industries — the  United  States  among  them — 
are  readj|,to  argue  that  less  stringent  controls 
should  be  applied  to  barbiturates  than  to 
amphetamines  and  the  hallucinogenic  drugs 
like  LSD. 

Such  measures  as  the  new  treaty  on  psy- 
chotropic drugs  underline  the  constructive 
aspects  of  the  UN  role.  But  the  UN  can  only 
draft  the  laws  and  guidelines.  It  has  no  pwwer 
at  Its  disposal  to  enforce  them. 

There  Is  little  prospect  of  the  UN's  becomx 
ing  its  own  policeman  of  the  IntematlonEU 
narcotics  traffic.  That  puts  the  ball  right- 
back  in  the  laps  of  individual  governments. 


U.S. 


AND    Mexico    Fight    Traffickebs: 
Operation  Now  Underway 


( By  John  Hughes) 

Mexico  Citt. — In  the  commtinlcations 
center,  warning  lights  flicker.  Electronics 
sensors,  sown  along  the  border,  have  detected 
infiltration  across  an  Isolated  sector. 

At  the  same  time,  a  blip  shows  up  on  the 
edge  of  a  radar  screen.  It  Is  an  unidentified 
aircraft  coming  in  fast  and  low  In  the  dark- , 
ness.  Buttons  are  punched.  Telephones  Jan- 
gle. Messages  are  flashed  to  the  Air  Intel- 
ligence Center.  A  helicopter  is  sent  clattering 
into  the  air  to  check  the  ground  probe.  A 
pursuit  plane  is  launched  to  try  to  force 
down  the  incoming  aircraft. 

Vietnam?  Not  at  all.  All  this  is  happening 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Mexican-United 
States  border.  The  infiltrators  are  not  North 
Vietnamese  guerrillas,  but  Mexican  "burros," 
or  smugglers,  trying  to  make  it  into  the 
United  States  with  an  illicit  load  of  narcotics. 
The  plane,  chartered  by  narcotics  traf- 
fickers and  flown  by  an  American  mercenary. 
Is  trying  to  evade  the  border  patrol's  radar 
neit.  If  it  succeeds,  it  will  put  down  at  a  re- 
mote airstrip  with  a  full  load  of  smuggled 
drugs  for  American  addicts. 

RUNNING    fight    WAGED 

Incursions  like  these  are  routine  today 
along  the  United  States'  1,800-mUe  border 
with  Mexico.  UjS.  customs  officers,  border 
guards,  and  narcotics  agents  are  waging  a 
running  war  against  traffickers  intent  on 
maintaining  a  massive  Illegal  flow  of  drugs 
across  America's  southern  border. 

The  contest  is  mostly  uneven.  Despite 
heightened  effort  and  tightened  security, 
the  lawmen  are  spread  thin.  Wild  terrain  fa- 
vors the  smugglers.  Much  of  the  time  it  is 
the  smugglers  who  win. 

American  and  Mexican  autbo^ties  seize 
some  shipments  and  their  Increased  effort  has 
forced  traffickers  to  vary  their  methods.  As 
the  heat  Is  put  on  land  and  air  routes  across 
the  border,  there  are  Indications  that  traf- 
flckers  are  making  greater  use  of  the  sea- 
lanes. 

Thousands  of  pleasure  and  flRhtng  boats 
6perate  in  the  coastal  waters  off  Southern 
California  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Besides 
flsh  and  weekend  sailors,  some  carry  nar- 
cotics. 

One  boat  owner  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
border  was  propositioned  recently  by  a  Cali- 
fornia syndicate  to  run  five  tons  of  mari- 
juana up  the  coast. 


But  for  every  shlpmen.  detected,  luany 
more  get  through.  Across  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, narcotics  flow  into  the  United  States  like 
water  through  a  broad-gauged  sieve. 

Fifteen  percent  of  all  heroin  used  In  th« 
United  States  comes  from  Mexico.  All  of 
Texas  and  California  are  served  from  Mexico. 
In  the  Mexican  states  of  Sonaloa,  Durango, 
Sonora.  Nayarlt,  and  Chihuahua,  some  2,000 
peasants  grow  opium  illegally. 

Converted  into  heroin  in  clandestine  lab- 
oratories, it  is  smuggled  across  the  border 
at  such  crossing  points  as  San  Ysidro,  Cal- 
exlco,  Nogales,  £1  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  and 
Laredo  From  the  American  border  towns  it 
is  quickly  moved  on  to  San  Diego,  Los  An- 
geles, Denver,  Phoenix,  Albuquerque,  Hous- 
ton, Fort  Worth,  and  Dallas. 

Mexico  is  also  a  transshipment  point  for 
heroin  from  France  en  route  to  the  United 
States.  European  heroin  comes  in  by  sea 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Veracruz,  or  by 
air  through  Mexico  City.  Then  It  is  smug^gled 
north  and  on  to  cities  on  the  U.S.  Eastern 
seaboard,  usually  New  York. 

Mexico  supplies  most  marijuana,  or  "pot," 
used  lu  the  United  States. 

Marijuana  grows  everywhere  in  Mexico,  but 
particularly  in  the  states  of  Guerrero,  Jalisco, 
Slnaloa,  and  Tamaulipas.  More  potent  than 
American-grown  marijuana,  it  finds  a  ready 
market.  Some  experts  say  as  much  as  1,000 
tons  a  year  floods  across  the  border. 

A  presidential  task  force  concluded  re- 
cently that  the  "ready  availability"  of  Mexi- 
can marijuana  has  "significantly  affected  the 
increase  in  drug  abuse"  in  the  United  States. 

Major  road  route  lor  narcotics  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  border  is  via  Route  15 
to  Santa  Ana  In  the  state  of  Sonora.  Then 
the  traffic  moves  on  up  Route  15  to  Nogales 
or  via  Route  2  western  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

DISTSIBCTIOM    SKETCHED 

In  the  United  States,  San  Diego  and  Los 
Angeles  have  become  marijuana  distribution 
points  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mexico  is  also  a  transit  point  for  cocaine 
shipments  to  the  United  States  from  Latin 
America,  primarily  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Also  in 
the  narcotics  package  moved  across  the  bor- 
der are  amphetamines  and  barbiturates. 
Sometimes  these  axe  produced  in  Mexico  It- 
self. Ironically,  some  are  made  in  the  United 
States.  Exported  legally  to  Mexico,  they  are 
being  illegally  smuggled  back  into  the  United 
States  for  use  by  addicts. 

Despite  Increased  vigilance  by  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  narcotics  traffickers  are  still 
moving  most  of  their  merchandise  over  land 
routes  into  the  United  States. 

Much  travels  blatantly  by  car  through  reg- 
ular checkpoints  on  main  highways  across 
the  border. 

The  Junk   Merchants — International 
Narcotics  Traffic 

Thousands  of  American  tourists  and  thou- 
sands of  Mexican  workers  cross  the  border 
each  day.  They  are  impossible  to  screen. 

Says  one  top  narcotics  agent: 

"You  can't  search  every  truck  and  car. 
What  you  need  is  inside  information  about 
a  specific  shipment.  Without  it,  a  lot  ob- 
viously gets  through." 

Thus  the  innocent-looking  weekend 
camper,  the  visitor  to  a  Mexican  bullfight, 
the  serviceman  baadlng  for  Tijuana  could 
each  carry  a  couple  of  kilos  of  heroin  back 
to  the  United  States,  or  even  a  tninkload 
of  marijuana. 

Other  loads  are  carried  across  the  txntln 
on  foot  by  Mexican  "burros,"  or  smugglers. 
They  choose  remote,  unfenced  sectors  and 
slip  through  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 
These,  however,  are  lowly  couriers  considered 
expendable  by  the  big-time  traffickers.  They 
have  little  Inside  knowledge  of  the  organiza- 
tions for  which  they  work.  Their  capture 
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rarely  Imperils  the  major  racketeers 

The  traffickers  have  a  much  heavier  in- 
vestment in  drug  cargoes  sUpped  across  the 
border  by  private  aircraft.  These  Pl^nes  are 
S^rally  rented  or  leased  in  the  United 
States  tmd  flown  to  makeshift  airstrips  in 
Mexico  to  pick  up  shipments  of  narcotics. 
Their  pilots  weave  their  way  through 
mountain  passes,  or  fly  low  at  night  In  an 
effort  to  evade  detection.  Once  back  In  the 
United  States,  they  land  on  hlghiroys.  or  at 
Uttle-used  country  airports,  or  air-drop  their 

carsoes  at  prearranged  points.  

■Ae  U.S.  Immigration  and  Customs  serv- 
lets  operate  a  number  of  aircraft  along  the 
lengthV  border,  but  most  are  for  observa- 
tion and  only  a  few  have  pursuit  capability. 
However,  dossiers  on  suspect  pilots  are  eon- 
tlnuaUy  updated  at  the  Air  Intelligence  Cen- 
ter m  Yuma.  Ariz.,  where  flies  are  kept  on 
more  than  73,000  private  aircraft  and  pUots. 


SXSOXTKCKS    CALLED    IKADEQUATI 

Now  there  is  a  new  factor.  This  is  the 
pr^I^t  of  increased  smuggling  through 
^tS^  waters.  Thousand*  of  p  easure  boate 
Sutter  harbors  in  southern  CaUfomla.  They 
^  difficult  to  ponce  and  sUp  back  and  forth 
brtween  Mexico  and  their  home  ports  with 

Uttle  hlndranoe.  w..^-^  tv,« 

Alarmed  by  the  drug  flow  from  Mexloo.  the 

Nixon  administration  last  year  la"ii<*«^* 
campaign  to  cut  back  the  traffic.  A  top-^vel 
task  fc^ce  presented  President  Nixon  with 
Ts^m^Vport.  Narcotics  s^^W^^.K  ^^^ 
the  Mexican  border.  It  wariied^  "^J^?^^: 
ing  at  an  alarming  rate."  Tbe  problem.  It 
8^d.  vras  becoming  "more  serious  and  of 
ereater  magnitude." 

*  Despite  American  e°<=of  ?«*°''f  „.,!: 
clared  the  task  force's  report  bluntly.  Mexi- 
can resources  and  effort  "continue  to^  be 
inadequate  in  the  faoe  of  the  problem^ 

ThVtask  force  made  several  recommen- 

dattons  for  increased  security  KQd  sui^l- 

toce  along  the  U.S.-Mexloan  border.  Soon 

^      thf     United      States      Government 

Uun^ed  Operation  Intercept,  a  fUch-P';^ 

Ucl«d  expS^nt  in  which  t«'*l«"  *;°^ 

United  Stat*  from  Mexico  ^^^^i*^ 

«   intensified   search   at  the   ^order^^ 

Tirare  st«;ked  up  for  houiB  on  end.  Normal 

traffic  was  disrupted.  _  „  ^    ^«,i. 

The  experiment  was  short  Uved^  aearlj 

no    professional    trafficers    sent    shipments 

through  the  checkpoints  when  they  were 

iinder  such  close  scrutiny.  _♦  ™. 

But  the  object  of  OperaUon  Incept  was 

not  so  much  to  arrwt  «»™«-'S!^^Jf^' 

teurs,  as  to  Jog  the  Mexican  Oo^f^^^il- 

seU  into  action.  In  this  respect.  It  succeeded. 

OperaUon   Intercept   ^•*21^„ '"P^l 

B-ded     by     Operfttton     Oooperatton.     The 

^ted    slLtes    and   Mexican   Oovermn^ 

agreed  on  a  bilateral  program  to  cut  back 

the  drug  traffic.  Government  liaison  at  high 

level  has  continued  since. 

While  the  United  Siatw  has  tightened  se- 
curity on  Its  side  of  the  ^"^'^J^^  M*^*" 
^  have  pledge  to  hunt  f^a-Aers  on 
their  side  and  step  up  campaign,  to  elimi- 
nate their  opium  and  marijuana  crop*. 

Slnoe  the  agreement.  Mexican  poUce  have 
publicized  a  n^imber  of  srtzuree.  PubUc  bon- 
flr«  of  captured  marijuana  h»'«  b««^  '^}^' 
rtbly  ut^Mexlcwi  Attomey-OenenU  Julio 
SShe.  Vargi.  aald  recently  185  tons  of 
marijuana  have  been  oanfl«M,ted  since  the 
start  of  OperaUon  CoopersUon. 

Mexican  police  amashed  a  heroin  ring  In 
Tijuana  and  put  a  heroin  laboratory  out 
of  business. 

The  Mexican  Army  ha»  launched  drives, 
with  up  to  10,000  aoldleTB  aweeplng  through 
the  mountain.  In  aearch  of  llUdt  marijuana 
and  opium  planatJon^  Planea  have  dropped 
leafleu  to  farmers  In  remote  areas,  warn- 
ing them  to  get  out  of  the  narcotic*  buMness. 


\ 

LONG    STRtrOGLE   SEKN 

The  United  States  Is  making  avaUable  air- 
craft sensing  devices,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  equipment  to  help  the  Mexicans  In 
their  drive. 

All  this  is  welcome  progress.  But  the  flow 
of  drugs  across  the  border  has  to  date  shown 
no  appreciable  decUne. 

Experts  believe  Mexico  faces  a  long,  hard 
struggle  against  the  narcotics  producers  and 
traffickers.  Despite  the  penalties,  marijuana 
and  opium  are  cash  crops  for  Mexican  peas- 
ants hard  put  to  make  ends  meet. 

One  problem  Is  the  slender  size  of  the  po- 
lice force  dealing  with  narcotics  offenders  In 
Mexico.  Enfoncement  of  federal  ii«co"<» 
law*  is  the  iesponslbUlty  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Police;  or  Pederales.  These  number 
some  250  men.  and  only  a  handful  of  these 
are  on  narcotics  duty.  Loca^  P°"<;«  i^Jiff 
sometimes  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  Fea 

eraies  on  narcotics  cases.  

A3  with  many  poor  countries,  there  Is  the 
problem  of  corruption  among  the  police. 
Some  policemen,  though  Ul  paid,  wear  well- 
cut  su^te  and  own  luxurious  houses  which 
clearly  could  not  have  been  financed  on  their 

official  salaries.  

Says  one  hlgh-placed  Mexican:  If  youve 
got  money  in  this  country,  you  can  carry  on 
Iny  racket.  And  If  you  get  caught,  you  can 
get  off.  It  depends  who  you  know,  and  how 

"rotC  "problem  IS  political  unceminty 
which  is  hindering  implementation  of  the 
Ltlnarcotlcs  program.  I^  January  Li^ 
Echeverra  is  expect^  to  b««°°^f,  Mexico  s 
new  president.  But  uLtbe  meantime  there 
18  hMltatlon  in  govJnment  circles  about 
launching  Mexico  on  a  program  which  could 
undergo  biajor  revision  and  change  in  Jan- 

"■^rsonnel  trained  now  might  well  be  re- 
placed early  next  year  by  other  aPPO^^tees. 
Tt^  prognmi's  dlrecUori  and  emphasis  could 

Respite  Mexico's  declared  good  Intentions, 
factors  such  as  these  make  experU  skeptl- 
mS  of  any  dramaUc  cutback  In  the  flow  of 
drugs  across  the  United  SUtess  southern 
terder. 
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lUFORM   or  ADDICT  WILL  CURB   'Pj™m(.«; 
■SOLtmON    TO    HIS     PHOBLEM    MUBT    BB    A 

MrrAPHTsicAL  On*" 

(By  John  Hughes) 

Washington.— In  the  course  of  this  8«1«b 
I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of  people  deep- 
ly involved  with  the  internaUonal  narcotlca 

*'Sr  the  one  hand  there  have  been  V^^ 
Junkies,  Mafla  types.  On  the  other  there 
have  been  undercover  narcotics  agente,  doc- 
tors,  police  chiefs,  government  offid^. 

The  interview  which  stands  out  above  aU 
others,  however.  Is  one  which  tookplace  on  a 
spring  day  In  the  Swiss  city  of  Geneva,  the 
United  Nations  European  headquarters. 

A  senior  International  civil  servant  with 
long  experience  m  the  narcotics  field,  was 

'^^^.  loi'r^n.^e  said  refiectlvely.  "^e 
solution  must  be  worked  out  on  «!•  °»etti- 
physlcal  level.  Programs  to  cut  back  the  flow 
of  drugs  are  Important.  Those  of  us  Involved 
in  them  are  fascinated  by  the  technique.  But 
this  is  basically  cops-and-robbers  stuff. 

"It  all  ends  up  with  the  user,  the  addict. 
The  solution  to  his  problem  must  be  a  mete- 
Dhvsical  one.  He  has  to  work  out  the  rtddie^ 
what  is  man?  And  can  he  find  himself 
through  dnigs?  .^. 

"The  drug  la  no  more  than  a  placeW). 
Medical  experiments  show  you  can  get  the 
same  effect  on  a  user  by  Injecting  ordinary 
w»ter  What  the  addict  la  seeking  Is  escape, 
and  the  ultimate  escape  Into  oblivion  Is  sui- 


cide. Many  of  them  attempt  this.  But  clear- 
ly. It's  not  the  answer." 

CRUX    or    PROBLEM    INDICATED 

Five  months  of  Investigation  Into  the  nar- 
cotics traffic  around  the  world  lead  one  to  a 
similar  conclusion:  that  the  crux  of  the 
problem  Is  the  education  and  regeneration 
of  the  actual  user— and  perhaps,  too,  of  the 
society  which  contributes  to  his  degradation. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  pipeline,  much 
more  can  be  done  to  eliminate  the  sources 
of  narcotics.  More  can  be  done,  too,  to  dis- 
rupt the  traffic  en  route  to  major  consuming 
areas  like  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe. 

But  If  one  looks  to  these  two  aspects  alone, 
the  prospect  of  substantiaUy  reducing,  let 
alone  eliminating,  drug  addiction  is  dismal. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  market,  the  Junk  mer- 
chants will  somehow  get  some  of  their  high- 
paying  "merchandise"  through. 

The  gloomiest  of  those  in  the  antlnarcoUcs 
btislness  argue  that  without  reform  of  the 
addict,  successful  disruption  of  the  narcotics 
traffic  would  create  crisis  In  such  countries 
as  the  United  States.  Says  one: 

"Well  get  drugstores  held  up.  and  doctors 
and  hospitals  will  be  robbed  as  addicts  try 
to  get  their  hands  on  anything  they  can.' 
Whether  or  not  this  picture  Is  overdrawn, 
elimination  of  the  Illegal  inflow  of  narcotic 
drugs  seems  hardly  an  early  prospect. 

Opium  Is  still  pouring  out  of  Turkey,  the 
main  source  of  naturally  produced  narcotics 
for  the  American  and  West  European  mar- 
kets Despite  government  promises  to  get 
out  of  the  business,  Turkey  still  produces 
opium  legally  for  medical  needs.  Along  with 
this  goes  a  massive  flow  of  lUegaUy  grown 
opium,  which  the  government  has  proved 
unable  to  halt. 

Turkish    politics    complicates    the    Issue. 
Prime  Minister  Suleyman  Demlrel  Is  under 
public  fire.  He  needs  all  the  support  he  can    t^ 
get.  and  he  Is  unUkely  to  aUenate  110.000    j^» 
Turkish  opium  farmers  Just  at  this  moment 
by  banning  their  principal  crop. 

Prance,  whose  clandestine  laboratories 
around  Marseille  turn  opium  and  morphine 
Into  heroin  for  the  American  market.  Is  the 
other  big  offender.  The  French  have  promised 
a  more  vigorous  drive  against  narcotics  traf- 
flcken.  but  the  reeourcee  and  manpower  of 
their  police  narcotics  squads  are  slender. 
Promises  have  yet  to  become  reality. 


OTHKR  COTTNT«nB8  INVOLVED 

WhUe  80  percent  of  heroin  used  In  the 
United  SUtes  comes  from  Turkey  and 
Prance  Mexico  cuts  Itself  a  substantial  16 
percent  share  of  the  American  heroin  market. 
The  Mexican  Government,  too,  has  pledged 
Itself  to  eliminate  opium  crops  and  cut  back 
the  narcotics  flow  into  the  United  States. 
But  these  good  Intentions  are  snarled  In  a 
web  of  bureaucracy,  lethargy,  and  corruption. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  significant  decline 
In  drug  traffic  across  the  border. 

Should  these  tradlUonal  sources  be  elimi- 
nated, growers  and  traffickers  have  stockpiled 
enough  narcotics  to  keep  the  existing  market 
suppUed  for  several  years. 

New  sources  beyond  this  are  not  difficult 
to  pinpoint.  The  flow  of  opium  out  of  Afghan- 
istan is  practically  uncontrolled  and  could 
be  expanded. 

Iran  once  one  of  the  world's  major  opium 
producers.  Is  back  In  the  legal  business  after 
banning  opium  production  for  13  years.  De- 
spite harsh  penalties  for  trafficking,  legal 
production  will  probably  mean  some  diver- 
sion to  the  Illegal  market. 

Beyond  this  are  the  oplum-growlng  lands 

of   Bxirma,   Laos,   and   Thailand.   American 

syndicates  are  already  showing  interest  to 

this  Southeast  Asian  source. 

As  for  cannabis,  the  plant  which  provides 


marijuana  and  hashish,  this  sprouts  like  a 
weed  In  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Against  this  background,  top  narcotics 
agents  are  cautious  in  their  claims  for  the 
future.  Not  a  single  one  I  have  talked  to 
speaks  of  total  eradication.  Says  one  agent: 

"The  best  we  can  hope  for  U  to  disrupt 
the  traffic,  to  keep  the  producers  and  the 
traffickers  off  balance.  The  rest  of  the  Job 
has  to  be  done  at  home." 

CROSS    SECTION    OF    EXPERT    OPINION 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  disrupting  the 
traffic  Is  not  Important.  Here,  extracted  from 
a  cross  section  of  expert  opinion,  are  some 
moves  that  might  help: 

1.  A  bigger  role  for  the  United  Nations. 
Member  nations  are  never  likely  to  give  the 
UN  a  policeman's  assignment,  with  UN  nar- 
cotics agents  deployed  operationally.  But  the 
UN  could  do  more  to  replace  opium  with 
better,  cash-paying  crops. 

Afghanistan  says  It  would  welcome  UN 
help — although  It  Is  reluctant  to  make  any 
contribution  of  lu  own.  One  way  to  reduce 
opium  growing  In  backward  countries  Is  to 
uplift  the  economy  In  general.  The  UN  could 
assist. 

This  involves  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
thus  a  far  deeper  commitment  on  the  part 
of  member  nations  to  narcotics  eradication. 
It  Is  also  a  long-term  project. 

2.  More  pressure  on  major  offending  coun- 
tries. Some  of  this  could  come  from  the 
UN.  Says  one  narcotics  expert : 

"If  the  UN  had  been  tougher  about  Turkey 
earlier,  we  would  be  further  ahead  than  we 
are  today." 

Most  of  the  pressure  now  comes  from  the 
United  States.  John  E.  Ingersoll,  the  dynamic 
director  of  the  United  States  Justice  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  has  spoken  out  publicly  and 
bluntly  about  Turkey's  performance.  Those 
around  him  believe  he  will  not  stop  there. 
Says  a  U.S.  narcotics  agent: 

"The  time  has  come  to  stop  being  nice 
guys  around  the  world.  This  problem  Is  too 
serious." 

But  though  President  NUon  Is  personaUy 
enthusiastic  about  the  an tl narcotics  cam- 
paign, other  U.S.  Government  agencies  have 
differing  priorities. 

Turkey  may  be  the  source  of  murderous 
heroin,  but  It  plays  a  key  role  In  NATO.  It 
has  a  strategic  position  In  the  eastern  Uedl- 
terranean  at  a  time  when  Soviet  Influence 
and  military  power  In  the  area  are  expaod- 
Ing  fast.  The  State  Department  does  not 
want  the  present  Turkish  administration 
ruffled. 

DEVELOPMENT     LOAN    AITrHOBIZBlT 

Therefore  the  White  House  has  Just  re- 
portedly authorized  a  new  $40  million  de- 
velopment loan  to  Turkey.  Narcotics  officials 
would  Uke  to  see  that  kind  of  money  used 
to  exert  leverage  on  the  Turks  to  hasten  their 
exit  from  the  opium  business. 

More  overt  pressure  from  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  might  also  help.  But 
these  have  so  far  tended  to  dismiss  the  nar- 
cotics traffic  as  primarily  an  American  prob- 
lem. This  may  change.  Some  of  these  coxm- 
trles  now  have  discovered  they  too  have  seri- 
ous addiction  problems. 

3.  Strengthening  of  antlnarcotics  agencies. 
In  the  United  States  this  Is  being  done, 
largely  as  the  result  of  public  concern  over 
the  narcotics  problem. 

At  a  time  when  other  departments  are 
fighting  for  funds,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
budget  Is  booming.  This  year  It  Is  t27  mil- 
lion compared  with  918  million  last  year. 
The  bureau  has  836  agents  to  the  field,  and 
between  60  and  60  to  Washington. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  bureau  chalked 
up  a  major  success  with  nationwide  raids 
against  a  ring  of  narcotics  wholesalers.  Fed- 


eral agents  arrested  some  130  people  and 
seized  substantial  quantities  of  hereto  and 
cocaine. 

But  even  when  fimds  are  on  hand.  It  takes 
time  to  trato  good  new  agents,  and  more 
time  for  them  to  become  experienced.  One 
possible  shortcut:  more  office  staff  and 
backup  personnel  for  agents  In  the  field  who 
complain  they  spend  too  much  time  at  their 
desks. 

The  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of 
Customs  also  got  an  additional  $8,750,000 
this  year  for  antlnarcotics  works.  As  a  re- 
s«ilt.  It  U  boosting  Its  personnel  by  879. 

Though  some  other  coimtrles  are  spending 
more  than  previously  on  antlnarcotics  work, 
none  Is  putting  this  ktod  of  effort  toto  the 
task. 

FROiaSINO  DEVICES  PRODUCED 

4.  Research.  So  far  the  scientists  have  made 
no  dramatic  breakthroughs  with  equipment 
that  might  eliminate  the  narcotics  traffic.^ 
But  they  should  go  on  trying. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  produced  several 
promising  devices,  notably  groimd  sensors  to 
monitor  movement  across  remote  borders,  as 
well  as  "sensing."  or  "sniffing"  devices  to  de- 
tect opium  and  marijuana  growth  from  the 
air. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  work- 
ing on  a  portable  atomic  camera  to  pinpoint 
narcotics  shipments  hidden  to  cargoes  and 
suitcases. 

Research  Is  under  way  to  trace  chemical 
wast^rom  clandesttoe  heroin  factories. 

Most  of  aU  this  is  still  to  the  experimen- 
tal stage.  Best  results  so  far  have  come  from 
the  old-fashioned  police  dog.  speclaUy 
tratoed  to  sniff  out  narcotics. 

5.  Stlffer  leglsUtlon  and  court  action.  This 
is  a  tricky  area.  Almost  without  exception, 
narcotics  officers  feel  restricted  and  on  the 
defensive  when  they  go  into  court  these 
days.  Almost  unanimously  they  want  tougher 
legislation  against  narcotics  offenders.  If  they 
do  not  have  the  "no-knock"  provision  when 
raldtog  suspect  narcotic  dives,  for  example, 
they  contend  traffickers  can  always  get  rid 
of  drugs  (usually  down  the  toilet)  before 
opening  up  to  lawmen. 

Narcotics  agants  are  frustrated,  for  to- 
stance,  when  a  San  Bemardtoo.  Calif.,  Judge 
throws  out  a  case  to  which  they  discovered 
hereto  being  smuggled  to  a  babys  diapers. 
The  Judge  ruled  the  search  unconstitutional 
because  the  nine-month-old  baby  did  not 
consent  to  the  search. 

CLEANUP    or  CRIMINALS   ORDERED 

Agents  complato  that  some  Judges  under- 
mine their  work.  Last  faU  President  Nlzon 
ordered  a  cleanup  of  criminals  In  the  Wash- 
ington area.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  moved 
to  crack  agents,  expended  considerable  time 
and  money,  and  brought  42  alleged  traffickers 
to  coxirt.  Today  38  of  them  are  out  on  bond. 
Those  who  are  traffickers  are  presumably 
back  pushing  dr\igs. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  that  the  desire 
for  tougher  action  against  narcotics  offenders 
runs  sU^  Into  the  opposition  of  groups  and 
Individuals  sensitive  to  any  dlmtoutlon  of 
civil  liberties. 

Even  so.  the  trend  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries Is  toward  tougher  penalties  for  traf- 
fickers, with  greater  leniency  for  drug  users. 
This  Is  the  pattern  of  new  legislation  to 
Britain,  where  drug  addiction  has  suddenly 
emerged  as  a  major  problem. 

Some  lawmen.  Uke  Paris-based  Interpol 
chief  Jean  N6pote.  want  Improved  extradlc- 
tlon  procedures  for  traffickers.  Mr.  N6pote 
favors  more  severe  penalties  for  traffickers. 
He  would  like  to  see  them  punished  not  only 
for  narcotics  crimes  In  the  country  of  arrest, 
but  also  for  offenses  committed  prevlotisly  to 
other  countries. 

If  these  suggestions  proved  acceptable  and 
desirable,  and  could  be  Implemented,  they 


still,  however,  would  not  touch  the  problem 
of  the  addict's  own  reform. 

Is  the  addict  "sick"  or  a  "criminal"?  How 
best  can  he  be  reached?  Toung  dabblers  to 
narcotics,  particularly  those  on  "soft"  drugs 
like  marijuana,  are  often  "turned  off"  by 
drug-education  lectures  that  "preach." 

What  role  can  reformed  addicts  play  In  get- 
ting through  to  potential  addicts?  How  about 
pop  disc  Jockeys?  Some  radio  programs,  both 
commercial  and  underground,  have  encour- 
aged drug  taking.  Now  a  number  of  disc 
Jockeys  are  working  with  narcotics  officials 
to  combat  this  trend. 

What  can  industry  and  business  do?  They 
should  be  concerned.  According  to  the  Re- 
search Institute  of  America,  leading  American 
companies  now  consider  drug  taking  by  em- 
ployees a  serious  problem. 

Along  the  International  narcotics  trail, 
brave  young  agents  can  work  long  and  dif- 
ficult hours,  sometimes  putting  their  lives 
on  the  line,  to  brake  the  traffic. 

But  their  dedication  is  meaningless  unless 
questions  like  these  are  answered  at  home. 


THE  PENN  CENTRAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple today  are  pondering  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral crisis  and  asking:  "Whj-?" 

That  is  good — if  this  interest  will  not 
be  limited  to  mere  morbid  curiosity  or 
fodder  for  academic  theses. 

Penn  Central's  demise  Is  not  merely 
a  happening.  It  is  a  symptom.  There  are 
lessons  to  be  learned  that  go  far  beyond 
the  rise  and  fall  of  one  railroad. 

These  lessons  bear  on  the  effective- 
ness— or  even  need  of — Government 
regulation,  on  the  basic  philosophy  of 
our  transportation  system  and  more 
importantly,  on  the  structure  of  our 
economy. 

Perhaps  the  best  lesson  we  could  learn 
is  that  disasters  of  this  type  are  not  in- 
evitable— but  that  more  may  occur  un- 
less we  act. 

I  am  hopeful  we  will  learn,  as  the 
Penn  Central  demonstrates,  what  hap- 
pens when  warning  signs  are  not  heeded. 
In  1962  the  late  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
f  auver,  with  several  cosponsors,  proposed 
a  railroad  merger  moratorium  bill.  8. 
3097.  This  bill  would  have  amended  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  the 
ICC  from  approving  mergers  creating 
railroads  with  combined  assets  over 
$200,000,000  unless  the  firm  acquired  was 
in  bankruptcy  or  receivership.  Hearings 
were  held  in  1962  by  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee and  a  report  was  issued  in 
1963. 

The  report  and  the  expert  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
were  remarkably  accurate  in  predicting 
what  hwpen  if  the  then-pending  merger 
proposals  in  the  railroad  industry  were 
permitted.  One  proposed  merger  dwelt 
upon  was  Penn  Central. 

Evidence  suggested  that  substantial 
diseconomies  arise  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry as  a  direct  effect  of  increasing 
scales  of  s^.  The  reason,  according  to 
Prof.  Kent  T.  Healy  of  Yale  University, 
Is  the  nature  of  the  industry.  To  quote 
him: 

The  Railroad  todustry  U  one  producing 
service,  not  goods.  The  quality  Is  not  as 
rigorously  controllable  through  material  to- 
spectlon  and  rejection  techniques  as  to 
manufacturtog  output.  Larger  organizations 


^  r\         ^  r\  ^y~l 
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"by  more  layers  In  the  vertical  and  vastly 
wider  spread  In  the  horizontal  lines  of 
authority  and  communications  Introduce 
frictions  and  Inertia  that  make  slower  re- 
sponses, less  sense  of  urgency  and  responsi- 
bility, less  individual  initiative,  and  more 
of  what  are  known  as  bureaucratic  tenden- 
cies." For  a  railroad  which  Is  performing  a 
service,  the  delays  cannot  be  shunted  off  and 
the  human  aspects  of  performance  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  performance.  (Commit- 
tee Rep.,  Pp  65-56) 

Prof.  John  R.  Meyer  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity raised  some  highly  significant 
points  which  may  go  a  long  way  to  ex- 
plain why  the  merged  Penn  Central  has 
proved  to  be  much  less  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts.  Professor  Meyer  said: 

lljt  can  be  wondered  whether  many  of 
the  merger  proposals  now  extant  In  the  rail- 
road mdustry  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
sj-mptoms  rather  than  causes  of  railroad  ail- 
ments. A  great  deal  of  wishful  thinking 
would  appear  to  exist  In  both  transportation 
and  financial  circles  on  the  beneficial  ef- 
fecu  that  might  be  achieved  by  mergers. 
For  example,  the  view  seems  to  be  widely 
held,  at  least  for  public  consumption,  that 
mergers  are  an  automatic  and  simple  road  to 
the  achievement  of  lower  costs.  This  Is  not 
at  all  obvious. 


Professor  Meyer  went  on  to  describe 
the  managerial  and  cost  problems  that 
would  arise  as  the  result  of  huge  trans- 
portation mergers: 

If  there  Is  a  single  truism  that  holds  for 
transportation  mergers.  It  would  appear  to  be 
that  the  managerial  problem  faced  by  a  con- 
solidated firm  after  merger  almost  invariably 
will  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  indi- 
vidual managerial  problems  faced  by  the 
separate  firms  before  merger.  In  short,  a  very 
large  Interaction  effect  exists:  different  man- 
agerial teams  must  be  reconciled  and  fitted 
together;  seniority  and  other  prerogatives 
of  the  different  labor  groups  must  be  ad- 
Justed  to  one  another,  etc.  Indeed,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  any  cost  economics  will  be 
achieved  If  presently  unwieldy  and  large  en- 
terprises are  merged  Into  even  larger  and 
more  unwieldy  operations. 

It  Is  at  least  somewhat  relevant  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  evidence  has  accumulated 
recenUy  to  the  effect  that  very  large  trans- 
portation firms  tend  to  be  less  efficient  than 
their  smaller  competitors,  particularly  if  the 
large  firms  have  some  protected  market  and 
earnings.  The  costs  Incurred  at  a  specific 
level  of  output  seem  to  be  quite  similar  for 
small  and  medium-sized  firms  In  most  sec- 
tors of  transportation;  however,  when  the 
cost  of  output  relationships  defined  by  the 
experience  of  these  medium-sized  firms  Is 
extrapolated  to  the  two  or  three  largest 
firms  engaged  In  the  same  type  of  transporU- 
tlon  activity,  the  largest  firms  (with  the 
notable  exception  of  those  that  are  facing 
extensive  competition  from  other  carriers 
within  their  own  modes)  almost  Invariably 
incur  higher  costs  per  unit  of  output  than 
that  forecasted  by  the  coet — output  rela- 
tionships for  the  mediimi-slzed  firms.  Field 
surveys,  and  other  direct  checks  on  the 
operations  of  larger  transportation  firms, 
strongly  suggest  that  their  relatively  poor 
cost  performance  Is  attributable  to  three 
factors: 

(a)  DifflcvUty  in  oontrolllng  large  organi- 
zations. 

(b)  A  tendency  in  large  firms  not  con- 
fronted with  any  serious  intramodel  com- 
petition for  costs  to  rise  to  the  level  per- 
ttinted  by  ctirrent  gross  earnings;  and, 

(c)  A  reluctance  or  Inability  on  the  part 
of  larger  firms  to  reduce  excess  capacity  or, 
alternatively,    In    sectors    of    transportation 


still  undergoing  growth,  a  greater  willing- 
ness or  ability  to  undertake  th«  financing 
of  capacity  expansion  far  ahead  of  immedi- 
ate needs.  (Hearings  p.  26) 

The  report  and  much  of  the  testimony, 
particularly  that  of  Professors  Healy  and 
Meyer  as  well  as  Professors  WUliain  M. 
Leonard  of  Hofstra  and  James  C.  Nel- 
son of  Washington  State  University,  read 
Uke  the  scenario  of  the  Penn  Central 
from  merger  to  financial  and  manage- 
ment breakdown.  Diseconomies  of  scale 
caused  by  sheer  size  and  bureaucracy, 
made  the  merged  Penn  Central  a  "heck 
of  a  way  to  nm  a  railroad." 

Implicit  in  the  conclusion  of  the  sub- 
committee report  is  the  assiunption  that 
bigness  in  the  railroad  industry  is  eco- 
nomically bad.  While  all  of  us  are  fond 
of  the  cUche,  "bigness  is  not  necessarily 
bad,"  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  converse  is  equally  true  that  "bigness 
is  not  necessarily  good."  Yet,  this  is  the 
standard  that  Congress  has  adopted  for 
raUroad  mergers— that  bigness  is  to  be 
encouraged  even  though  several  experts 
have  stated  that  there  is  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  size  and  diseconomies.  This 
is  the  standard  that  Congress  has  adopt- 
ed even  though  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  economic  concentration  can 
have  dire  economic,  political,  and  social 
consequences. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  in  County 
of  Marin  v.  United  States,  356  U.S.  412. 
78  Sup.  Ct.  880.  2  L.  Ed  2d  879  (1958) : 

The  Congressional  purpose  in  the  sweeping 
revision  of  Section  5  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  1940  .  .  .  was  to  facilitate 
merger  and  consolidation  in  the  national 
transportation  system.  The  very  language  of 
the  amended  "unification  section"  expresses 
clearly  the  desire  of  the  Congress  that  the 
industry  proceed  toward  an  Integrated  na- 
tional transportation  system  through  sub- 
stantial corporate  simplification. 


That  standard  is  foimd  in  section  5  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  49  U.S.C, 
section  5.  Section  5.  paragraph  2  of  the 
act  authorizes  the  ICC  to  approve  rail- 
road mergers  and  acquisitions  it  finds 
"will  be  consistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est." Inter  Alia,  the  Commission  is  di- 
rected to  "give  weight"  to:  First,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  transaction  upon 
adequate  transportation  service;  second, 
the  efifect  upon  the  "public  interest"  of 
including  or  failing  to  include  other  rail- 
roads in  the  region;  third,  the  total  fixed 
charges  resulting  from  the  proposed 
transaction;  and,  fourth,  the  Interest  of 
the  carrier  employees  affected. 

In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  the  ICC  must  also  give  weight  to 
the  merger's  effect  upon  competition. 
United  States  v.  ICC.  90  Sup.  Ct.  708,  719 
( 1970) .  The  mix  of  these  standards  is  left 
up  to  the  ICC  and,  as  the  most  recent 
litigation  in  the  field  has  demonstrated— 
United  States  against  ICC— there  is  no 
legal  standard  by  which  a  court  can  ade- 
quately evaluate  whether  the  ICC  has 
applied  an  appropriate  standard — or  a 
consistent  standard.  Of  even  greater  im- 
port is  the  fact  that  nowhere  is  the  ICC 
bound  to  investigate  the  relationship 
between  diseconomies  and  size.  Nor  is 
it  boimd  to  establish  any  size  beyond 
which  railroad  mergers  should  be  harmed 


because  of  the  adverse  consequences  of 
sheer  concentration.  In  effect,  the  ICC 
has  been  approving  giant  rail  combina- 
tions without  adequate  and  objectively 
obtained  measurements  of  predicted  eco- 
nomic efficiencies  or  disefflciencies.  The 
courts  have  been  sanctioning  the  action 
of  the  ICC  since  there  is  no  legal  stand- 
ard for  judicial  review  of  such  mergers. 
And,  Congress  has  been  left  holding 
the  bag  when  promised  efficiencies  turn 
into  monumental  bankruptcy  cases  that 
only  provides  long  term  unemployment 
insurance  for  lawyers  and  pleas  for  Ckiv- 
emment  subsidies. 

In  addition,  approval  of  the  Penn- 
Central  merger,  coupled  with  the  1967 
relaxation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Corp. 
law,  allowed  Penn  Central  to  reorganize 
in  1968  so  that  assets  could  be  controlled 
by  a  holding  company  and  the  company 
could  leap  on  the  conglomerate  bank- 
wagon.  The  Penn  Central  management 
candidly  pointed  out  an  additional  ad- 
vantage of  reorganization  in  its  1969  no- 
tice of  annual  meeting : 

The  issuance  of  securities  by  a  railroad 
requires  the  prior  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Due  to  the  restric- 
tions Applicable  to  the  Issuance  of  securities 
by  a  railroad  for  non-railroad  purposes.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Penn -Central  to 
carry  out  a  diversification  program  by  Issu- 
ance of  its  securities.  Even  if  the  IntM-state 
Commerce  Conunlsslon  asserts  Jurisdiction 
over  any  phase  of  the  transaction  contem- 
plated by  the  Plan  .  .  .  the  proposed  hold- 
ing company  would  not  be  a  railroad  sub- 
ject to  restriction  applicable  to  the  Issue 
of  securities  for  non-railroad  purjioses. — 
Penn  Central  Company.  Notice  of  Annual 
Meeting  and  Election,  P.  5  (April  10,  1969). 

I  objected  to  this  kind  of  a  maneuver  in 
1968  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
amend  section  19a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  order  to  relax  the  railroad 
Industry's  reporting  of  financial  infor- 
mation. Senators  Magnuson,  Hartke, 
and  I  filed  individual  views  urging  the 
Senate  to  reject  a  bill  which  would  have 
minimized  financial  reporting  to  the  ICC 
by  "runaway  railroad  conglomerates" — 
Senate  Report  1373,  page  15,  90th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session.  After  cataloging  the 
diversification  program  of  a  number  of 
roads — including  the  Penn  Central — we 
observed: 

The  rail  conglomerate  situation  raises  at 
least  two  perious  Issues.  First,  under  what 
circumstances  should  a  regulated  industry 
such  as  the  railroads  be  permitted  to  evolve 
Into  large  conglomerates?  Second,  If  rail- 
roads are  permitted  to  become  conglomerates, 
what  controls  should  be  Imposed  to  prevent 
rail  revenues  and  earnings  from  being 
drained  out  of  the  rail  Industry  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  public?  (S.  Rep.  1373,  P. 
16) 

Tlic  ICC  was  seeking  approval  of  that 
bill.  Consequently.  Penn  Central  had  lit- 
tle to  fear  from  the  ICC  in  1969  when  the 
railroad  reorganized  into  a  holding  com- 
pany to  escape  reporting  requirements. 

Fears  which  provoked  our  opposition 
to  the  relaxed  reporting  requirements 
were  not  unfounded.  There  is  a  long  his- 
tory of  railroad  reorganizations  in  order 
to  drain  a  going  company  of  its  assets, 
restructure  the  railroad  company  on  a 
sea  of  water  stock,  and  then  spirit  the 


valuable  assets  out  of  sight  and  reach  of 
innocent  creditors  and  shareholders 
when  the  inevitable  bankruptcy  reorga- 
nization takes  place. 

Is  the  Penn  Central  such  a  case?  It 
seems  reasonable  to  ask  that  Congress, 
the  ICC^nd  the  bankruptcy  court  look 
long  and  hard.  Tlie  maneuver  of  forming 
a  holding  company  in  1969  to  escape  ICC 
regvUation,  the  alleged  insider  trading  by 
15  executives  reported  by  the  Wall  Street 
Jounial  of  July  14.  1970,  the  interlocks 
between  the  Penn  Central  board  and 
major  eastern  industrial  and  financial 
concerns,  the  surprisingly  large  amounts 
of  credit  extended  by  certain  banks,  and 
the  use  of  railroad  properties  to  secure 
loans  all  seem  sufficient  smoke  to  keep 
the  Congress,  the  SEC.  the  ICC,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  the  bankruptcy 
court  at  work  for  years. 

Is  all  this  a  price  of  bigness?  Is  all 
this  a  cost  of  unchecked  conglomerate 
growth?  Is  this  a  risk  of  imchecked  and 
uncontrolled  mergers  fostered  and 
blessed  by  public  regulatory  bodies  which 
I  have  lost  sight  of  the  pubU^  Interest? 
Must  we  endure  the  Inefficiencies  of  such 
economic  concentration  and  aid  and  abet 
the  opportimity  to  harm  the  innocent 
Investor  and  creditor — and,  then  be 
asked  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  results  of 
such  schemes? 

If  the  public  is  to  be  spared  the  eco- 
nomic, fiscal,  and  social  crises  of  great 
railroad  reorganizations;  if  the  Congress 
is  to  be  spared  the  agony  of  ad  hoc 
solutions  to  economic  failure  in  the 
transportation  field;  if  the  Investors  and 
_  employees  of  railroads  are  to  be  spared 
5^-  the  anxiety  of  financial  crises  In  thehr 
X'  company;  and  If  the  courts  are  to  be 
spared  the  lifelong  task  of  rehabilitat- 
ing and  reorganizing  complex  and  giant 
railroad  enterprises,  it  is  time  we  began 
listening  to  the  evidence  provided  by  the 
experts.  It  is  time  to  reexamine  the  basic 
assumption  that  economies  of  scale  are 
realized  by  the  creation  of  large,  regional, 
or  national  railroads.  It  is  time  to  check 
conglomerate  growth  of  large  carriers 
which  may  jeopardize  the  lifeline  of  the 
whole  region  of  the  Nation  which  they 
sei-ve.  Penn  Central's  financial  and  man- 
agerial anguish  presents  the  opportunity 
for  a  perfect  case-study  of  whether  this 
was  a  merger-induced  crisis.  Witnesses 
before  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee in  1962  predicted  the  events  of 
1970.  The  warning  In  1963  of  Senator 
Kefauver  and  the  majority  was  that  It 
was  then  time  to  "stop,  look,  and  listen" 
on  railroad  mergers — hearings,  page  8. 
How  sad  It  was  not  heeded. 

If  anything  meaningful  is  to  be  gen- 
erated by  the  current  crises  of  the  Penn- 
Central,  I  recommend  these  steps  for 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
ICC: 

First.  The  ICC  immediately  suspend  all 
railroad  merger  proceedings  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  financial  emergency. 

Second.  The  ICC  and  the  executive 
branch  Immediately  begin  studies  of  the 
optimjim  size  of  railroads  vis-a-vls  eco- 
nomic efficiency  and  the  political  and 
social  well-being  of  the  public. 


Third.  The  ICC  examine  the  advisabil- 
ity of  recommending  to  the  bankruptcy 
court  dissolution  of  the  merger  as  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  plight  of  the  Penn 
Central. 

Fourth.  The  committees  of  Congress 
Investigating  the  Penn  Central  should 
consider  inviting  witnesses  such  as  Pro- 
fessors Healy,  Leonard,  Meyer,  and  Nel- 
son who  can  examine  the  relationship  of 
the  merger  to  the  financial  and  manage- 
ment crisis  of  the  Perm  Central. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  and  House  consider 
the  passage  of  railroad  merger  morato- 
rium legislation  which  would  prohibit 
rail  mergers  for  a  specified  term  so  that 
the  lessons  learned  from  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral fiasco  may  be  expressed  in  appro- 
priate legislative  changes. 

Sixth.  The  Senate  and  the  House 
should  consider  amendments  to  section 
5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which 
would  require  the  Commission  to  give 
greater  weight  to  interrail  competition; 
intermodal  competition,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  firm  size  to  economic  and 
management  efficiencies.  Section  5  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  in  need  of 
serious  revision  requiring  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  specific  findings  on  measur- 
able legal  standards  that  reflect  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry and  the  crying  need  for  competi- 
tion in  transportation. 

Seventh.  Congress  should  explore  seri- 
ously the  advisability  of  preventing  car- 
riers, rail  and  otherwise,  from  evolving 
into  conglomerate  enterprises  or  from 
being  taken  over  by  conglomerate  enter- 
prises. Such  legislation  might  take  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  section  5(2) 
(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act — 
49  U.S.C..  section  5(2)  (c) — and  closely 
regulate  or  prohibit  conglomerate  acqui- 
sitions of  or  by  carriers. 

Eighth.  In  no  case  should  a  regulated 
carrier  escape  full  disclosure  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  and  the  assets  of  acquiring  or 
acquired  noncarrier  lines  of  business.  As 
indicated  earlier,  historical  evidence  In- 
dicates that  the  potential  for  abuse  be- 
cause of  the  conglomerate  interests  of 
carriers  or  the  owners  of  carriers,  justi- 
fied severe  regulation.  In  order  to  curb 
the  potential  for  this  type  of  abuse.  Con- 
gress should  seriously  consider  amend- 
ing section  19a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  and  require  full  disclosure  of 
all  investments  and  financial  transac- 
tions by  common  carriers  and  their  par- 
ents and  subsidiaries. 

Ninth.  The  Congress  should  begin  im- 
mediately a  long-term  study  to  devel<H> 
a  realistic  and  practical  national  trans- 
portation policy — stressing  the  interre- 
lationship of  the  different  modes  of 
transportation  and  the  most  efficient  use 
to  be  made  of  each.  It  Is  becoming  clear 
that  there  is  an  overall  breakdown  In  all 
major  phases  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. The  problems  of  automobile  use 
from  construction  to  insurance  and  re- 
pair, and  the  planning  of  highways  to 
drive  upon;  air  transportation,  from  air- 
port planning  and  safety  to  rate  regu- 
lation, mergers,  and  rational  research 
and  development  of  planes;  ocean  trans- 


portation, from  maintaining  a  viable 
merchant  marine  to  building  mothballed 
nuclear  ships;  railroads  from  Insuring 
minimal  safety  and  maximum  use  to  se- 
curing financial  and  managerial  stabil- 
ity; pipelines  from  insuring  any  regula- 
tion to  preserving  our  environment;  and 
Inland  waterways,  frcan  eliminating 
wasteful  subsidization  to  insuring  effi- 
cient utilization — all  are  areas  closely  in- 
terdependent. It  is  clear  that  each  has 
serious  problems  and  that  those  problems 
are  gradually  strangling  us  in  a  hopeless 
entanglement  of  inefficiencies.  It  is  a  fact 
of  human  history  that  the  construction 
of  efficient  and  viable  transportation  and 
communication  systems  precedes  the  de- 
velopment of  a  prosperous  and  affluent 
society.  The  converse  Is  also  true — the 
decay  and  irrational  stagnation  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  foretell 
blight,  economic  decay  and  social  dis- 
aster. 

Tenth.  The  Congress  should  begin  im- 
mediately a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
desirability  of  deregulation  of  the  trans- 
portation industry.  The  study  should 
consider  the  advisabihty  of  the  remedies 
ranging  from  minimizing  ICC  authority 
over  rates,  mergers  and  acquisitions,  to 
outright  abolition  of  the  ICC  and  Gov- 
ernment interference  with  market  forces 
in  the  transportation  industries. 

There  is  an  increasing  body  of  evi- 
dence suggesting  that  Government  In- 
terference in  the  marketplace — in  the 
form  of  affirmative  regulation — is  coun- 
terproductive. What  was  launched  in  the 
zeal  of  protecting  the  public  from  ex- 
ploitation by  a  monopoly — In  this  case 
the  ICC — may  become  a  body  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  a  cartel — in  this 
case  the  railroad  industry.  For  example, 
the  antitrust  subcommittee  has  received 
numerous  complaints  that  the  ICC  al- 
lowed the  Peim  Central  to  structure  Its 
rates  In  such  a  way  as  to  favor  the  North- 
east over  the  Midwest;  or,  that,  the  Penn 
Central  has  been  allowed  to  create  a  rate 
structure  in  favor  of  eastern  parts  to  the 
detriment  of  the  development  of  inland 
parts  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Such  a  policy  would  not  only  have  an 
adverse  impact  upon  the  econtmiic  devel- 
opment of  the  Midwest  parts  but  it  also 
would  constitute  a  serious  dereliction  of 
statutory  duties  on  the  part  of  the  ICC. 
The  economic  ripples,  in  the  form  of  area 
development,  plant  location,  and  employ- 
ment are  of  vast  consequence  to  geo- 
graphical areas  like  Michigan  and  the 
rest  of  mid-America.  Rather  than  pro- 
voke regional  struggles  over  transporta- 
tion rates  and  a  welter  or  controversy 
over  the  details  of  such  a  debate,  per- 
haps It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  remove 
artificial  interferences  with  the  alloca- 
tion of  costs  and  resources  and  let  the 
"devil  take  the  hindmost."  As  a  Senator 
from  Michigan,  proud  of  the  Industrious- 
ness  of  the  people  and  companies  of  that 
State,  I  am  wUUng  to  wager  we  will  not 
even  feel  the  devil's  hot  breatii. 

There  is  increasing  concern  In  this 
Nation  over  economic  concentration.  In 
the  past  few  weeks,  testimony  has  been 
heard  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  the  relationship  of  economic 
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concentration  and  inflation.  There  have 
been  calls  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  sec- 
ond Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Debate  rages  as  to  why  we  have 
the  pain  of  rising  unemployment  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  experiencing  the 
tax  of  inflation.  The  administration  per- 
sists in  applying  traditional  monetary 
and  fiscal  controls  despite  evidence  that 
the  assumptions  behind  these  remedies 
are  no  longer  true  and  new  means  must 
be  foimd  to  minimize  unemployment, 
control  inflation,  and  mitigate  artificial 
and  plarmed  economic  dislocation. 

For  the  past  decade  the  antitrust  sub- 
committee has  been  holding  hearings 
exploring  the  econMnic  and  social  im- 
pact o:  concentration.  These  hearings 
have  produced  a  long  and  exhaustive 
record — a  record  which  has  won  favor- 
able notice  in  academic  circles  but  has 
only  now  begun  to  filter  through  to  the 
Congress.  The  time  has  come  for  action, 
not  replowing  of  alreadly  well-plowed 
fields  if  we  are  to  deal  rationally  with 
the  consequences  of  economic  concen- 
tration and  prevent  future  Peim  Central 
type  disasters.  Perm  Central  presents  a 
case  study  of  the  consequences  of  eco- 
nomic concentration  and  uncontrolled 
mergers.  Its  history  is  well  docimiented: 
the  antitrust  subcommittee  provided  a 
bluprint  which  essentially  predicted  the 
route  of  the  Penn  Central  from  merger 
to  bankruptcy.  It  is  likely  that  the  agony 
of  reorganization  will  be  studied,  and  ex- 
amined ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseam.  The 
time  has  come  to  make  use  of  this  infor- 
mation and  for  Congress  to  assert  its 
constitutional  duty  to  regulate  and  pro- 
tect interstate  commerce.  If  action  Is  not 
taken,  the  econwny  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer; national  security  will  continue  to  be 
Jeopardized:  and  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  the  transportation  industry  will 
remain  unchanged  and  vulnerable  to 
disaster.  Do  we  act,  or  do  we  continue  to 
run  the  economic,  social,  and  poUtical 
risks  of  concentration? 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther^ 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROFRIA- 
TIONS  FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  Assistant  Legislativb  Clskk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  17123)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  we^XHis,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  c<»npo- 
nent  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  ottier 
purposes. 


Safeguard  antiballlstic  missile  could  not 
be  really  effective  as  a  defense  against 
an  accidental  launching  from  abroad. 
Obviously  the  administration  and  Pen- 
tagon officials  have  seriously  misled  the 
American  people  in  claiming  that  Safe- 
guard is  necessary  as  a  protection 
against  Chinese  attack  or  accidental 
launching. 

Another  factor  often  emphasized  by 
the  administration  and  Pentagon  offi- 
cials in  their  search  for  a  Justification 
for  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  is  the 
need  to  protect  our  nuclear  retaliatory 
deterrent  force  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  argument  has  been  presented  in 
many  forms  and  with  numerous  varia- 
tions— the  pcuticular  version  one  hears 
apparently  depends  upon  not  only  who 
is  speaking  before  what  audience  on 
which  occasion,  but  also  upon  which  of 
the  other  justifications  for  Safeguard  is 
currently  in  official  vogue.  Basically, 
however,  this  line  of  reasoning  holds 
that  the  United  States  has  lost  all  its 
nuclear  superiority,  in  fact  Is  either  now 
or  soon  will  become  a  second-rate  nu- 
clear power,  and  Safeguard  Is  desper- 
ately needed  to  insure  that  enough  of 
our  nuclear  force  is  protected  from  pos- 
sible Soviet  attack  to  give  us  a  viable 
and  realistic  retaliatory  deterrent  force. 

Those  war  hawks  in  the  Pentagon  and 
their  public  relations  fancy  Dans  claim 
that  either  now  or  soon  the  United 
States  will  become  a  second-rate  nuclear 
power:  and,  of  course,  we  hear  more 
of  such  talk  Just  before  there  will  be  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  deploymait 
of  the  Safeguard  system.  All  along,  in 
the  months  intervening,  we  do  not  hear 
much  about  it.  Then  the  full  force  of 
the  Poitagon  comes  to  try  to  terrify  peo- 
ple at  a  time  when  they  are  seeking  to 
have  a  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  hoping  that  will  give  a  majority 
to  those  who  are  seeking  to  deploy  this 
so-called  Safeguard  ABM,  formerly 
called  Sentinel. 

Mr.  President,  very  definitely  this 
country  should  do  everything  hunumly 
possible  to  maintain  a  credible  deterrent 
force  in  order  to  discourage  the  Soviet 
Union  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of 
launching  a  first  strike.  Certainly  no 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  wMies  to 
leave  this  Nation  open  to  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  blackmail  from  any  foreign 
power.  Sui^wrters  of  the  Safeguard  are 
filling  the  air  with  cries  of  hysterical 
terror  over  the  new  Russian  capability 
as  they  seek  to  justify  the  ABM  system. 
However,  before  we  vote  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  on  this  new  version  of  an  old 
military  toy,  we  would  do  well  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  real  nature  of  the 
Soviet  threat  and  determine  if  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  actually  is  necessary 
to  help  meet  that  threat. 

Over  the  past  few  months  various 
members  of  the  administration  and 
Pentagon  ofiQclals  have  charged  repeat- 
edly that  in  the  last  5  years  the  United 
States  has  been  In  neutral  gear  in  the 
deplo3mient  of  our  strategic  offensive 
forces.  Speeches  are  made,  press  confer- 
ences are  held,  and  charts  are  prepared, 
all  purporting  to  show  that  the  United 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

asm:   a  billion-dollar  mistake 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
very  shortly  the  Senate  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  Safeguard  anti-ballistlc-missile 
system.  This  could  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant single,  issue  to  come  before  the 
91st  Congress.  Last  year  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  so-called  phase-I  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  system.  This  deci- 
sion came  only  after  much  discussion 
and  then  only  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance and  by  the  narrowest  of  margins. 
In  the  ensuing  year  much  has  happened 
to  strengthen  the  case  against  Safe- 
guard. It  is  now  time  for  the  Senate  to 
take  positive  action  to  curb  the  devel- 
opment of  this  dangerously  costly  and  in- 
effective toy. 

We  all  remember  that  in  1969,  Con- 
gress asked  Defense  Department  officials 
to  halt  the  Sentinel  program  because  of 
the  grassroots  opposition  against  it  in 
areas  such  as  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  and 
Boston.  When  there  was  a  proposal  to 
place  one  in  Seattle,  even  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jacksok)  ,  who  is  considered  a  war  hawk 
by  many  Senators,  let  out  an  uproar  and 
protest  so  those  plans  were  abandoned 
because  of  local  opposition;  the  Safe- 
guard system  is  nothing  more  than  the 
same  Sentinel  system  with  a  new  name. 

The  administration  and  their  Penta- 
gon cronies  seem  to  be  unable  to  decide 
exactly  why  the  Safeguard  system  should 
be  accepted  and  extended.  At  various 
times  the  Congress  and  the  coimtry  have 
been  told  that  Safeguard  was  needed  as 
a  defense  against  the  Chinese,  as  a  guard 
against  an  accidental  launching  or  at- 
tack from  abroad,  as  a  protection  of  our 
nuclear  retaliatory  deterrent  force,  and, 
more  recently,  as  a  bargaining  chip  for 
the  SALT  talks. 

Mr.  President,  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  after  much  careful 
study,  wisely  decided  to  reject  the  ad- 
ministration's argument  that  an  exten- 
sion of  Safeguard  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  defend  the  country  against  a  pos- 
sible Chinese  ICBM  attack.  Dr.  Wolf- 
gang K.  H.  Panofsky,  director  of  the 
Stanford  University  Linear  Accelerator 
Center  said  one  of  America's  leading  sci- 
entists, outlined  the  case  against  Safe- 
g\iard  In  testimony  before  both  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foregln  Relations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control.  Dr. 
Panofsky  made  it  eloquently  and  dra- 
matically clear  that  Safeguard  could 
never  be  an  effective,  impenetrable  de- 
fense agaliist  any  potential  Chinese  at- 
tack and  that,  in  fact,  any  expansion  oi 
Safeguard  could  dangerously  escalate 
the  arms  race.  He  also  gave  convincing  States  is  in  great  danger  of  becoming  a 
reasons  why  deployment  of  the  so-called /second-rate  nuclear  power,  if  indeed  has 
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not  already.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
charges  that  by  the  nud-igTO-sttie  Soviet 
Union  will  have  1,250  land-based  lOTM  s 
and  300  submarine-launched  ICBMs. 
The  United  States,  we  are  told,  is  d<Hng 
nothing  to  counter  the  growing  Soviet 

Mr.  President,  very  definitely  the  facts 
do  not  support  these  charges.  In  light  of 
this  Nation  s  unpublicized  deployment  of 
the  A-3  MIRV  missUes  on  our  Polaris 
fleet    the  MIRVing  of  our  Minuteman 
m  missUes  which  is  aheady  underway, 
and  the  developing  of  MIRV  capability 
for  our  nuclear  submarines— for  which 
this  current  budget  aKme  allocates  *2 
bilUon— one  can  scarcely  say  that  we  are 
in  "neutral  gear."  Surely  the  Ri^lans 
know  of  these  developments  and  do  not 
think  the  United  States  is  standing  stiU 
In  fact  a  comparison  of  the  number  oi 
••force-loadings,"   that  is  nuclear  war- 
heads ready  for  delivery,  reveals  that, 
according  to  Secretary  Laird's  own  fig- 
ures given  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  this  year  Uie 
United  States  has  4,200  to  only  1.350  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  Is  this  an  indication 
that  we  have  lost  superiority  ? 

According  to  the  London  Office  of 
Strategic  Studies,  adjusting  rubles  for 
dollars  and  for  lower  Russian  wage  levels 
the  Soviet  Union  is  now  spending  about 
$40  billion  per  year  on  defense,  a^' 
half  the  amount  we  are  spending.  The 
US  budget  for  strategic  forces  aloiie 
rose  fi'om  $6.8  billion  in  1965  to  *9-l  bU- 
lion  in  1969  to  $9.6  bUlion  in  1970.  The 
United  States  has  held  far  more  nuclear 
tests  in  the  5  years  since  1965  than  lii 
the  previous  20  years,  including  24  t^ts 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1970.  We  have  be- 
gun deployment  of  ABM  and  MIRV.  and 
we  plan  a  three-fold  increase  in  our 
stockpile  of  nuclear  warheads.  Is  this 

standing  still?  ,         ^  , ^ 

Mr    President,  it  is  simply  not  true 
that  the  United  States  has  been  in  neu- 
tral gear  in  developing  our  strategic  ar- 
senal over  the  last  5  years.  In  5  years  we 
have  expanded  the  number  of  warheads 
on  our  Polaris  fleet  by  250  percent.  "We 
now  hold  a  6-to-l  advantage  over  Uie 
Russians  in  numbers  of  laimchers  for 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missUes— 
656  to  110— and  an  incredible  15-to-l 
edge  in  the  number  of  warheads  for  those 
launchers.  Because  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing accuracy  of  missiles  may  soon  make 
land-based  ICBMs  vulner^le  to  a  first 
strike  no  matter  what  defense  is  built, 
the  retaliatory  force  available  from  sub- 
marines and  strategic  bombers  becomes 
even  more  important.  Thus  the  increase 
in  this  Nation's  imdersea  strategic  po- 
tential takes  on  a  crucial  role. 

Of  the  656  laimchers  on  our  Polaris 
fleet  448  now  have  the  A-3  missile.  This 
missile,  while  not  MIRV'ed.  has  three 
separate  IndependenUy  targeted  war- 
heads which  thus  triples  the  punch  on 
each  Polaris  launcher,  and  It  can  ddiver 
an  explosive  force  of  0.7  to  1  megaton 
on  each  warhead.  The  Russians  have 
nothing  similar.  With  the  208  single  war- 
head A-2  missUes  and  the  triple  headed 
A-3  launchers  our  submarine  fleet  thus 
can  deliver  1.552  nuclear  warheads,  to 
the  110  avaUable  to  the  Soviet  si&marine 
force. 


In  addition,  the  A-2  missUe  has  a  range 
of  1,500  mUes.  the  A-3  has  a  range  of 
2  500  mUes.  Even  the  armament  of  the 
latest  Soviet  submarines,  the  so-caUed 
Yanitee-class.  has  a  range  equal  to  only 
one-third  that  of  the  A-3.  The  Soviet 
Union  lags  behind  in  range,  too.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1971.  the  Navy  wUl  begin  to  re- 
place the  A-3  missUes  on  Polaris  sub- 
marines with  the  Poseidon  missUe.  The 
Poseidon,  which  has  twice  the  payload 
and  twice  the  accuracy  of  the  A-3,  can 
carry  from  10  to  14  MIRV'ed  warheads. 
Moreover,  planning  and  research  is  al- 
ready underway  on  a  successor  to  the 
Polaris/Poseidon,  the  so-caUed  improved 
underwater  launched  missUe  system,  or 
the  ULMS.  The  ULMS  could  carry  24 
launchers  versus  the  16  on  Polaris,  and 
wUl  be  outfltted  with  advanced  equip- 
ment which  wUl  make  the  craft  virtually 
inviUnerable     to     any     antisubmarine 
threat. 

Mr  President,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
United  States  has  hardly  been  standing 
StiU  with  our  imdersea  strategic  arsenal. 
However.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  and 
others  have  also  charged  that  this  coun- 
try is  falling  dangerously  behind  becav^ 
of  the  1.240  land-based  missUe  launch- 
ers avaUable  to  the  Russians.  Very  defi- 
nitely that  number  is  highly  misleading 
in  terms  of  what  it  reveals  about  the  real 
Soviet  threat.  As  I.  F.  Stone  has  pointed 
out  with  great  care,  it  is  not  the  total 
number  which  is  relevant  but  rather  the 
various  types  of  missiles  Included  within 
that  total.  ^     , 

Of  that  total  of  1,240  land-based  mis- 
sUe launchers  in  the  Russian  arsenal,  220 
are  old-fashioned  missUes,  the  SS-«s, 
SS-7's,  SS-«'s.  aU  simUar  to  our  old  Titan 
missUes.  None  of  these  are  in  hard  sUos, 
and  indeed  the  SS-6  is  now  regarded  as  a 
space-launch  vehicle  rather  than  a 
weapon.  "Riese  are  aU  the  earUest,  most 
cumbersome  types  of  missUes,  hardly  de- 
signed to  constitute  a  first-strike  cape- 

bUlty. 

Very  recently  the  administration  and 
the  Pentagon  have  been  emphasizing  the 
growing  threat  posed  by  the  SS-9  mis- 
sUes; at  the  present  time  according  to 
best  estimates  the  Russians  have  275  SS- 
9's  operational  or  under  construction.  In 
fact,  in  the  most  recent  briefing  on  Safe- 
guard of  congressional  leaders  by  the  ad- 
ministration, Henry  Kissinger  took  spe- 
cial pains  to  play  up  the  danger  of  tiie 
Soviet  SS-9  fleet,  a  danger  which  accord- 
ing to  the  administration  can  only  be 
met  by  Safeguard.  „  ^  ,^      * 

Mr  President,  taUt  of  the  SS-9  threat 
is  only  the  modem  day  equivalent  of 
crying  wolf.  The  SS-9  is  a  storable  liqmd 
fuel  rocket  which  carries  a  15  to  25  mega- 
ton warhead.  It  is,  in  fact,  according  to 
testimony  from  Dr.  John  Foster,  Penta- 
gon Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  only  a  large  imitation  of 
our   old   Titan  H.   The   United   Stetes 
phased  out  most  of  our  old  liquid  fuel 
missUes— Atlas,  Thor,  Jupiter.  Titan  I— 
long  ago  because  they  are  ciunbersome. 
Inefficient,  and  pose  great  logistical  pn*- 
l«ns  In  launching.  We  have  maintained 
some  of  our  Titan  ITs  because  untU  1967 
we  had  nothing  to  cover  some  of  the 
targets    within    Titan    H's    6,100    mUe 
range.  Now,  however,  we  have  Minute- 


man  ni  and  Poseidon  and  soon  Titan  n 
wlU  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  reaUty.  It 
has  been  obsolete  and  worthless  for  some 
months  and  perhaps  years  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  SS-9's  do  not  rep- 
resent the  latest  in  weapon  technology. 
They  are  cosUy  to  operate  and  they  lack 
flexibility  and  accuracy.  Furthermore, 
the  stored  liquid  fuel  has  many  grave 
dteadvantages.  Because  the  fuel  is  cor- 
rosive, the  lines  have  to  be  maintained 
with  great  care.  More  important,  it  takes 
10  to  20  minutes  to  fire  such  a  missUe — 
it  is  not  an  instantaneous  weapon.  This 
is  the  weapon  over  which  the  Defense 
Department  is  wringing  its  hands.  It  aU 
seems  so  silly,  but  of  course  it  is  obvious 
they  intend  to  back  up  the  miUtary-in- 
dustrial  complex  aind  secure  more  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money. 

There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the 
Russians  should  be  continuing  the  S&-9. 
but  many  scientists  beUeve  it  was  orig- 
inally designed  to  penetrate  the  old  NUte- 
2ieus  city  defense  or  to  attack  launch- 
control  faciUties.  Furthermore,  there  is 
some  reliable  evidence  that  SS-9  pro- 
duction is  actually  tttf>ering  off.  The  cur- 
rent production  is  less  than  that  of  1965. 
the  peak  year,  and  no  new  SS-9  com- 
plexes have  been  started  in  the  last  9 
months. 

Much  is  made  of  some  future  poten- 
tial for  the  SS-9.  such  as  a  MIRV  capa- 
bUity.  There  is  at  this  time  no  evidence 
that  the  SS-9  is  to  be  developed  to  carry 
three  reentry  vehicles.  Right  now  it  would 
take  one  SS-9  to  destroy  one  Minute- 
man   sUo.   P^irthermore.    although   the 
Russians  are  now  testing  MERV's.  they 
do  not  yet  have  a  workable,  ready  MIRV. 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they  pian 
to  MIRV  the  SS-9.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  began  testing  MIRV 
2  years  ago  and  this  Jime  began  deploy- 
ing MIRV's  on  our  Minuteman  m  force. 
The  SS-9  is  the  only  Soviet  missUe  which 
has  the  power  to  endanger  our  Minute- 
man  force.  Without  a  MIRV  capal^ty. 
it  is  difficult  to  see  any  grave  threat  to 
our  land-based  ICBM  force  from  the 
SS-9. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
SS-9  does  not  constitute  a  threat  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  an  unworkable  Safe- 
guard ABM  System.  The  testimony  given 
on  various  occasions  by  Dr.  Sidney  D. 
Drell,  deputy  director  of  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center,  and  Dr.  M.  L. 
Goldberger.    professor    of    lAysiOB    at 
Princeton  University  and   a  long-time 
student  ot  the  ABM.  clearly  indicate  that 
the  SS-9  is  essentially  a  useless  weapon, 
is  not  a  threat,  and  in  no  case  should  be 
considered  a  justification  for  the  Safe- 
guard Syston. 

The  remainder  of  that  1,240  total 
niunber  of  mlssUe  launchers  avtulable  to 
the  Soviets  consists  primarUy  of  smaUer, 
Minuteman-type  missUes,  the  SS-11  and 
SS-13.  In  May  1969,  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  said  that  the 
SS-11.  which  is  also  a  Uquid  fuel  mis- 
sUe. does  not  pose  a  threat  to  our  Min- 
uteman forces  with  its  current  warhead 
yield  and  accuracy.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  SS-13.  a  sohd  fuel  missUe.  has 
a  smaUer  yield  and  no  better  accuracy 
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than  the  SS-1 1  and  is  thus  even  less  of  a 
threat  to  our  Minuteman  force.  Compare 
this  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  almost  1.000  Minuteman-class  mis- 
siles, and  we  have  already  procured  one- 
third  of  the  projected  Minuteman  III 
total  force.  P^irthermore.  we  have  al- 
ready beg\m  deploying  Minuteman  m's 
armed  with  triple  MIRVed  warheads.  It 
should  be  clear  then,  that  the  1,240  land- 
based  Soviet  missile  laimchers  do  com- 
prise a  powerful  force  that  could  inflict 
horrible  damage  on  the  United  States. 
They  do  not,  however,  constitute  either 
overwhelming  nuclear  superiority  or  even 
the  means  for  a  flrst-strike  capability. 

Here  it  is  relevant  to  take  note  of  Sec- 
retary Laird's  challenge  that  the  United 
States  has  reduced  its  megatoimage  40 
percent  in  the  last  5  years  while  the 
Russians  have  quadrupled  theirs.  That 
is  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
leading fact,  for  improvements  in  the 
accuracy  of  weapons  are  much  more  im- 
portant than  increases  in  megatonnage. 
A  twofold  Increase  in  accuracy  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  tenfold  increase  in  megaton- 
nage yield.  The  truth  is  that  the  United 
States  has  concentrated  on  improving 
the  accuracy  of  our  strategic  weapons 
rather  than  on  increasing  the  megaton- 
nage. The  trend  is  toward  smaller  war- 
heads on  more  accurate  weapons — in- 
deed, the  improvement  in  accuracy  Is 
threatening  to  make  land-based  missiles 
obsolete  by  making  them  too  vulnerable 
to  direct  attack. 

Mr.  President,  a  twofold  increase  in 
accuracy  would  make  a  Minuteman  m 
with  a  MIRV  capability  a  weapon  with 
first-strike  capability.  Work  is  going  for- 
ward on  the  ABRES,  the  advanced  bal- 
listic missile  reentry  system,  which 
would  increase  the  accuracy  and  guid- 
ance necessary  to  give  us  a  first-strike 
capability.  No  doubt  the  Riissians  are 
worrying  over  that  possibility.  The 
United  States  is  far  from  being  in  neu- 
tral gear  as  a  second-class  power;  so  far 
in  fact  that  one  is  led  to  wonder  what  the 
Nixon  administration  really  seeks  in  its 
strategic  arms  policy,  the  "sufficiency"  so 
loudly  proclaimed  or  a  new  "superiority." 

There  is  also  talk  of  the  ABM  system 
which  the  Russians  have  built  around 
Moscow.  In  the  first  place,  this  "Galosh" 
ABM  system  has  only  a  limited  defensive 
capabUity  and  the  Russians  show  no  signs 
of  expanding  it  beyond  Moscow.  It  con- 
stitutes no  threat  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  any  case  the  Safeguard  or  any 
other  ABM  system  would  not  be  the  best 
response  to  it.  We  responded  to  the  Rus- 
sian ABM  system  by  developing  a  MIRV 
capability  to  insure  that  our  missiles 
could  penetrate  such  a  system.  The  Rus- 
sians gained  no  increase  in  security  with 
their  ABM;  they  merely  triggered  a  new 
escalation  in  the  arms  race  by  causing 
us  to  develop  MIRV.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  any  fiirther  work  on  the 
StJeguard  ABM  system  by  this  country 
would  have  identical  results. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Safegiiard 
ought  to  be  called  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem, because  it  will  not  work  and  no  one 
can  flre  it. 


Mr.  President,  it  should  be  crystal 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  possess 
an  awesome  and  powerful  strategic  nu- 
clear force.  It  should  be  equally  clear, 
however,  that  a  threat  to  our  Minute- 
man  force  or  our  strategic  bomber  force 
or  our  undersea  force  alone  is  not  the 
same  as  a  first-strike  capability. 

Mr.  President,  in  truth  and  in  fact 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  terrorist  days  of 
Dictator  Stalin.  The  Soviet  Union  is  no 
longer  a  have-not  nation.  It  is  a  have 
nation.  And  in  recent  days  those  in 
power  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
veering  toward  capitalism.  They  have 
been  emphasizing  the  improvement  in 
the  living  conditions  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  their  people.  That  is  a  fact  that 
has  been  acknowledge  in  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  world. 


the  bombers  could  take  off  in  the  period 
between  the  enemy  ICBM  launch — with 
a  3-minute  flight  time — and  the  arrival 
on  target  of  any  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile — 15-mlnute  flight  time. 
Even  without  our  Polaris  force  a  first 
strike  sounds  implausible,  if  not  actu- 
ally impossible. 

A  true  threat  to  Polaris  would  reqxilre 
a  simultaneous  destruction  of  all  the 
submarines,  and  there  Is  absolutely  no 
intelligence  available  or  any  technical 
invention  now  known  that  would  indi- 
cate such  a  threat  to  the  security  of  our 
Polaris  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  the  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  acting  as  sane  men 
since  Stalin  died.  The  Soviet  Union  sim- 
ply does  not  possess  at  this  time  a  flrst- 
strike  capability.  Furthermore,  there  is 
no  indication  that  they  desire  such  a 
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time  now  to  go  into  detail,  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  Russians  in 
recent  months  have  withdrawn  divisions 
from  E^astern  Europe  and  placed  those 
divisions  on  the  6,500-mile  common 
border  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  Constantly  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  fighting  along 
those  borders.  Chinese  leaders  claim  the 
Soviet  Union  is  gobbling  off  slices  of 
territory  In  mainland  China.  So  there 
is  no  possibility  of  any  monolithic  Com- 
munist conspiracy  such  as  the  "Birch 
sappers,"  or  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  some  years  back,  and  other 
idiotic  extremist  groups,  used  to  claim. 
None  of  that  is  possible.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  much  likelihood  of  an  all-out 
%var  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China.  I  have  spoken  at  length 
today  and  I  will  not  dwell  on  that  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  President,  a  true  flrst-strike 
capability  would  require  the  ability  to 
destroy  our  Polaris  Poseidon  fleet  which 
is  capable  of  remaining  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  for  as  many  as  300  days; 
decimate  our  strategic  bomber  force  and 
tactical  aircraft  carrying  nuclear  wea- 
pons in  sufficient  numbers  to  allow  the 
Russian  air  defenses  to  handle  the  sur- 
vivors; and,  knock  out  our  Minuteman 
force.  This  would,  moreover,  have  to 
occur  simultaneously,  for  under  current 
U.S.  policy  each  of  these  three  retalia- 
tory forces  is  designed  with  the  capa- 
bility to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  or  China.  Each  can  absorb 
a  first  strike  and  still  be  an  effective 
deterrent  and  wltWn  a  matter  of  hours 
destroy  the  installations  and  the  cities 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  mainland 
China. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  by  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
allegedly  by  Communist  China  with  Its 
crude  nuclear  capacity.  Is  simply  not 
technically  jxjsslble  because  of  U.S.  early 
warning  capabilities.  If  our  strategic 
bombers  were  attacked  first  by  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles,  our 
land-based  ballistic  missiles  would  be  left 
intact.  If  the  attempt  were  made  to  at- 
tack our  land-based  missiles  with  ICBM's 
and    simultaneously   hit   our   bombers. 


pability  even  if  they  wished  before  1975. 
We  do  not  seek  a  first  strike  against  any 
nation  in  the  world.  That  is  beyond  the 
thought  of  anyone  in  this  country.  We 
have  a  tremendous  and  all-powerful  de- 
fense against  the  Soviets,  and  they  could 
have  no  possible  first-strike  capability 
until  1975  at  the  earliest,  even  if  we  were 
to  be  sleeping  all  the  time  between  now 
and  then. 

With  all  the  known  faults  in  the  Safe- 
guard system,  one  wonders  why  the  ad- 
ministration is  pushing  witli  such 
urgency  for  a  defense  which  will  not 
work  for  a  potential  threat  which  most, 
experts  agree  could  not  conceivably  ma- 
terialize. 

The  facts  are  clear,  Mr.  President.  As 
of  September  1969,  the  United  States 
had  in  its  total  nuclear  strategic  arsenal 
4.200  deliverable  warheads;  tlie  U.S.S.R. 
had  1.350.  The  latest  strategic  survey 
from  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Analysis 
in  London  indicates  that  by  1975  the 
United  States  will  have  11,000  deliverable 
nuclear  warheads,  the  Russians  only 
about  5,000.  The  United  States  is  ahead  in 
the  number  of  independent  warheads,  the 
UJS.S Jl.  in  total  explosive  power — mega- 
tonnage. However,  when  speaking  of 
deterrent  power,  the  most  important  ele- 
ment is  the  number  of  warheads,  not  the 
total  explosive  power.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  200  and  400  warheads  would  be 
necessary  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  civilization;  in  other  words,  to  obliter- 
ate its  cities  and  to  kill  most,  if  not  all. 
of  its  men,  women,  and  children,  destroy 
its  railroads,  its  airfields,  peasant  homes, 
and  farms. 

Any  attack  which  left  such  a  niunber 
of  warheads  for  retaliation  would  result 
in  mutual  annihilation.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  increasing  its  arsenal,  Mr.  President, 
but  they  simply  do  not  have  the  power  to 
accomplish  such  a  knock-out.  The  United 
States  already  possesses  a  nuclear  arsenal 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  needed  for  de- 
terrent only. 

Mr.  President,  our  ability  to  siurive  a 
nuclear  attack  with  enough  retaliatory 
force  to  infiict  unacceptable  damage 
and  loss  on  the  attacker  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  policy  of  deterrence  and  siu^val. 
No  reasonaJsle  man  suggests  that  we 
should  seek  a  first-strike  capability.  Our 
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deterrent  must  be  protected.  We  must 
not  be  frightened  or  stampeded  or  ter- 
rorized into  smything  by  an  imaginary 
danger  brought  before  us  now  by  the 
power  and  might  of  the  industrial-mili- 
tary complex  to  scare  the  American  peo- 
ple at  a  time  when  we  in  the  Senate  are 
voting  on  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Dr.  Drell  and  Dr.  Goldberger  have 
testified  and  demonstrated  on  several  oc- 
casions that  the  U.S.  deterrent  is  simply 
not  seriously  threatened  either  now  or 
in  the  foreseeable  future  by  any  possible 
c(»nbination  of  Soviet  offensive  or  de- 
fensive weapons  systems,  and  that  in  any 
case  Safeguard  would  do  nothing  to 
change  the  situation. 

Even  if  the  U.S.S.R.  could  knock  out  or 
neutralize  our  strategic  bombers  and  our 
Polaris/Poseidon  force,  they  would  still 
have  to  be  able  to  knock  out  at  least  700 
of  our  1,000  Minuteman  missiles  if  they 
were  to  avoid  being  destroyed  in  retalia- 
tion. The  motives  of  the  Russians  may 
remain  a  mystery,  but  even  if  one 
Imagines  the  Russians  desiring  to  accom- 
plish such  a  feat,  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  do.  Mr.  President,  where  is 
the  threat  that  Justifies  the  expenditiure 
of  billions  of  dollars  on  a  costly,  imwork- 
able  Safeguard  system? 

There  is  no  such  threat.  On  the  roU- 
call  vote  in  the  Senate  this  Wednesday 
further  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
system  should  be  defeated  and  I  believe 
it  wUl  be  defeated. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR FANNIN  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST  12,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Wednesday  next  at  3:30  p.m. 
the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and 
the  able  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  vote  is  announced  on  that  amend- 
ment the  able  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  PROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  WEDNESDAY.  AU- 
GUST 12, 1970  at  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  campletes  its  business 
tomorrow  it  stand  in  recess  \mtil  10 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the 
flscal  year  1971  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ARMS  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  since  those 
two  fateful  days,  August  6  and  9.  1945. 
when  American  planes  dropped  atomic 
bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
engaged  In  what  is  potentially  the  most 
suicidal  military  struggle  ever  known 
to  man.  Like  two  mad,  iuid  often  seem- 
ingly half-blind  giants,  they  have  piled 
nuclear  armaments  on  top  of  nuclear 
armaments,  and  together  have  spent 
nearly  a  trillion  dollars  each  in  trying 
to  get  the  better  of  the  other. 

The  weapons  that  have  been  engen- 
dered by  this  mad  race  to  see  which  na- 
tion can  lure  the  other  into  the  abyss 
are  now  many  hundreds  of  times  more 
destnwtive  than  those  which  in  1945 
caused  more  devastation  in  a  shorter 
length  of  time  than  the  world  had  ever 
previously  experienced.  As  if  In  a  saga 
left  over  from  the  Dark  Ages,  the  two 
powers  seemed  to  have  deUghted  in 
counting  up  their  kilotons  and  megatons 
each  night  after  the  world  had  gone  to 
bed  and  chalkii^  up  a  victory  sign  at 
the  birth  of  each  new  and  more  destruc- 
tive weapon.  The  entire  course  of  events 
for  the  Iruiocent  bystanders,  that  is.  the 
pec^le  of  the  globe,  assumed  the  dimen- 
sions of  some  VEist  cosmic  nightmare  in 
which  humanity  found  itself  again  and 
again  being  hiu'led  down  into  a  chasm 
of  hcHpeless  destruction.  Against  the 
background  of  the  awesome  mushrotan 
cloud,  the  cold  war  terrified  people 
everywhere. 

Always,  good  news  for  one  rival  power 
was  bad  news  for  the  other;  that  we 
had  the  "bomb"  made  them  want  their 
own;  their  Sputnik  frightened  us;  their 
alleged  superiority  in  missiles  made  us 
not  only  seek  to  close  the  "gap"  but  to 
open  it  again — only  in  our  favor;  their 
ABM  meant  our  MIRV  and  our  ABM. 
The  very  terms  "we"  and  "they,"  "ours" 
and  "theirs."  "us"  and  "them"  seemed 
to  provide  sufficient  justification  for  in- 
soluble hatreds — insoluble  except  by  our 
destruction  of  them,  or  vice  versa:  mis- 
trust was  the  only  apparent  ccanmon 
ground  between  the  two  powers.  It  was 
a  rivalry  in  folly. 

There  has  been  some  progress  achieved 
in  retreating  from  universal  Armaged- 
don. Both  the  partial  Test-Ban  Treaty 
and  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Trea^ 
are  now  in  force.  Also,  the  first  bilateral 
treaty,  the  Consular  Convention,  and 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  have  been  signed 
and  approved  by  the  Senate.  Many  cul- 


tural exchanges  as  well  as  some  trade 
relations  have  been  established.  There 
is,  thus,  some  small  hope  that  other 
more  positive  steps  will  follow. 

The  "rite  of  passage"  that  may  have 
launched  us  Into  adulthood  was  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  signed  on  August 
5. 1963.  and  ratified  for  the  United  States 
on  October  10  of  that  year.  As  of  tiie 
beginning  of  1970,  more  than  100  coun- 
tries were  parties  to  this  treaty.  This  is. 
by  definition,  a  limited  agreement,  and 
its  limitations  have  been  well  understood 
by  both  sides;  but  it  is  nevertheless  an 
important  step  toward  full  maturity.  It 
has  radically  reduced  the  number  of  tests 
in  which  otherwise  both  powers  would 
certainly  have  engaged.  Our  bombs  and 
theirs,  would  surely  now  be  more  destruc- 
tive were  it  not  for  the  mutually  acc^ted 
sanctions  that  the  treaty  enforced.  But 
both  would  be  less,  not  more,  secure. 

More  concretely,  by  stopping  atmos- 
pheric tests,  dangers  to  the  health  of 
both  nations,  including  that  of  unborn 
generations,  have  been  radically  averted. 
In  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  the  most 
potentially  dangerous  augmentation  of 
pollution  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
was  coming  not  from  industrial  wastes 
or  other  manufacturing  processes,  but 
from  contamination  of  the  atmosphere 
by  radioactive  fallout.  True,  it  will  be 
decades  before  the  effects  of  bombard- 
ment from  strontium-90,  the  deadly  bone 
destroyer,  will  no  longer  be  harmful.  But 
iodine-131  has  already  virtxially  disap- 
peared from  our  milk  supply. 

As  chairman  of  the  Arms  Control  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  remain  acutely  conscious  of  the 
dismal  and  luisettling  fact  that  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  continues  and  that  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets  remain  prob- 
lematic. If  one  must  resolve  this  dilemma, 
as  one  must,  it  can  only  be  through  the 
realization  that  excessive  caution  ought 
never  to  jeopardize  reasonable  negotia- 
tions. 

And  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that 
any  such  future  negotiations  are  In  grave 
danger  of  being  undermined  by  insistent 
proposals  for  the  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  weapons  system.  I  have, 
therefore,  publicly  deplored  and  criti- 
cized the  decision  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  stuktch  up  this  discredited  and 
partially  discarded  Johnson  program.  To 
me  such  an  action  was  tantamount  to 
turning  back  the  clock,  and  meant  a 
step  away  from  arms  control  and  per- 
haps, therefore,  from  peace. 

President  Johnson  had  recommended 
an  ABM  system — called  the  "Sentinel" — 
as  a  possible  defense  against  a  Chinese 
missile  attack.  The  idea  was  not  well  re- 
ceived in  the  area  of  three  of  our  larger 
cities,  around  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Se- 
atUe.  C^ty  dwellers  and  suburbanites 
alike,  who  were  not  much  impressed  by 
the  imminence  of  the  Chinese  threat,  did 
not  want  nuclear  weapons  installations 
of  questionable  effectiveness,  and  pos- 
sible accidental  dangers,  cluttering  up 
their  landscapes.  President  Johnson's 
successor  hoped  to  sell  his  product  un- 
der the  brand  name  "Safeguard"  a  more 
appealing  label,  it  was  thought,  than 
"Sentinel."  If  space  allowed,  one  might 
profitably  digress  here  on  the  need  for 
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a   truth-ln-packaging   law   since,   thus 
far    Mr.   Nixon   has   not   made   clear 
whether    his    more    or    less    "invisible 
shield"  of  ABM's  will  in  fact  safeguard 
us   against   Russia,    agaiiast   China,   or 
against  the  accidental  firing  of  a  missUe 
by  someone  unknown.  He  has  thus  far 
not  even  settled  on  whether  his  system  is 
to  be  an  area  defense,  "thin"  or  "thick  — 
as  the  strategists  say— or  merely  a  "spot 
safeguard  for  a  few  of  our  offensive  mis- 
siles. . 
I  have  referred  to  President  Nixon  and 
"his"  system,  but  perhaps  I  should  more 
accurately  refer  to  it  as  the  Pentagon  s 
project.  But.  of  course,  as  always,  it  is 
the  peoples  system— in  fact  their  null- 
stone.  The  cost  has  been  estimated  at  up- 
wards  of    $8   biUion   for   the   ongmal 
"teaser"  system.  whUe  a  defense  system 
even  parUally  effecUve  against  any  con- 
ceivable attack  would  cost  truly  astro- 
nomical amounts. 

It  was  against  this  backgroimd  of  con- 
fusion and  contradicUon,  of  costly  error 
and  of  gross  danger,  that  I  recom- 
mended that  the  Arms  Control  Subcom- 
mittee take  the  issue  to  the  people  in 
public  hearings.  The  result  of  that  na- 
tional debate  was  an  unprecedented  pub- 
lic involvement  in  a  technical  issue.  Pres- 
ideit  Nixon  won  his  go-ahead  when  the 
tie  vote  was  broken  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Agntw.  After  so  vigorous  a 
battle  and  so  close  a  vote,  one  would  have 
thought  the  administration  would  hardly 
dare  only  a  few  months  later  to  ask  for 
a  considerably  expanded  ABM  system, 
yet  it  did.  The  administration  its^f  thus 
seemed  to  be  validating  the  charge  that 
its  earUer  request  for  only  two  sites  was 
in  fact  a  planned  foot-in-the-door 
maneuver. 

There  were  a  year  ago,  and  there  still 
are  other  sharply  crlUcal  technical  ques- 
tions which  have  never  been  answered 
satisfactorily  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. For  example,  the  "Safeguard" 
ABM  system  depends  upon  a  single,  very 
expensive — $200  milhon— radar  for  each 
Minuteman  complex,  with  a  small  num- 
ber—the number  is  stiU  classified— of 
Sprint  missiles  to  protect  the  silos,  arid 
an  even  smaller  number  to  protect  the 
radar. 

But  failure  of  the  radar  or  its  destruc- 
tion would  mean  collapse  of  the  whole 
operation.  This  problem  was  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union's  more 
cheaply  developed  and  numerous  SS-11 
missiles,  while  not  of  sufficient  explosive 
power  and  accuracy  to  endanger  our 
siloes,  are  of  sufficient  power  to  destroy 
the  radar  installations.  The  missile-site 
radar,  then,  was  much  "softer"  and  thus 
easier  to  destroy  than  the  silos  it  was 
supposed  to  protect.  This  was  the  weak 
point  of  the  whole  concept  of  the  ABM, 
a  weakness  obviated  by  the  more  tradi- 
tional strategy  of  "diversity  of  deter- 
rttits"  whereby  the  missiles  would  be 
widely  dispersed  and  therefore  a  suffi- 
cient number  would  remain  operational 
and  could  retaliate  for  any  conceivable 
enemy  attack. 

The  final  argument,  which  the  ad- 
ministration ha6  also  thus  far  failed  to 
counter  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
"Safeguard"  system,  in  order  to  be  rell- 
aWe,  mtist  be  in  a  constant  state  of  readi- 


ness and  therefore  dependent  on  the 
most  highly  sophisticated  computer  sys- 
tems. Such  refinement  of  computer  tech- 
nology, which  was  gravely  doubted  a  year 
ago,  is  even  more  dubious  now.  And  since 
we  have  had  no  experience  with  actual 
deplojTnent  upon  which  to  base  any  fur- 
ther expansion,  I  carmot  see  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  proved  or  even 
strengthened  its  case. 

Moreover,  evidence  indicates  that  u 
the  threat  of  the  Soviet  SS-9— a  much 
more  powerful  weapon  than  the  SS-11 — 
against  the  Minuteman  silos  greatly  in- 
creases, then  the  ability  of  Safeguard 
thick  or  thin,   to  protect  the  missiles 
from  nuclear  assault  would  be  entirely 
canceled  out.  Thus,   dispersion   and/or 
mobility  remains  the  only  effective  de- 
terrent strategy.  And  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  Soviets   were   targeting  SS-9 
missiles  against  all  of  our  Minuteman 
sUos,  swne  other  tactic,  perhaps  mobile 
Minuteman  or  more  submarine  missiles, 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  considered. 
It  is  true  that  some  technical  witnesses 
had  testified  that  an  effective  defense  of 
the  sUos  against  SS-9  attack  could  be 
made  by  employing  many  small  radar 
systems    rather    than    one   large   one; 
which,  of  course,  would  obviously  render 
the  entire  defensive  operation  less  sus- 
ceptible to  faUure.  Nor  would  a  system 
of  this  kind  have  to  play  the  dual  role 
of  hard-point  defense— that  is,  defense 
of  our  offensive  deterrent  weapons— and 
population  defense  at  the  same  time,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  a  threat  to  the 
Soviet  deterrent— a  perfectly  legitimate 
argument  that  President  Nixon  stressed 
when  choosing  the    Safeguard   system 
over   former  President  Johnson's  Sen- 
tinel. 

Nevertheless,  should  the  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  SS-9  missiles  create  an  imbal- 
ance in  the  deterrent  ratio — which  can- 
not now  be  ruled  out  unless  controls  are 
agreed  upon  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks— SALT— Conference — then, 
as  I  have  said,  something  other  than 
ABM  deployment  would  appear  far  more 
effective,  far  less  risky,  and  perhaps  even 
necessary.  I  suggest  that  mobile  offensive 
power  would  have  a  greater  deterrent 
effect  upon  both  Russia  and  Chma  than 
an  untested  antlballistic  missile  defen- 
sive system.  And  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  American  people  are  surely  more 
concerned  about  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  and  nuclear  submarines 
than  they  are  about  her  own  antl-bal- 
listic-missile  sites  around  Moscow.  And 
presumably  the  same  is  true  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  their  leaders. 

I  had  the  impression  throughout  the 
hearings  that  Secretary  Melvtn  Laird's 
arguments  indicated  he  believed  the  way 
to  stop  an  arms  race  is  to  win  it.  Indeed. 
I  suspected  that  the  real  motivation  may 
have  been  to  gain  a  bargaining  position 
against  the  Soviets,  which  is  precisely 
the  reason  President  Johnson,  according 
to  former  Vice  President  Hiunphrey,  ad- 
vocated the  Sentinel  ABM  system. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  that 
with  the  multiple  warheads  being  de- 
veloped for  our  missiles,  the  United 
States  would  soon  have  6,500  thermonu- 
clear weapons  constantly  on  the  alert  and 
on  the  move  in  our  submarine  fleet,  in 


addition  to  3,000  landbased  missiles.  In 
addiUon.  we  have  1,000  nuclear  warheads 
ready  to  be  delivered  by  bombers,  as  well 
as  7.000  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons  in 
EunHie.  No  conceivable  number  of  Soviet 
antlballistic  missile  systems  could  con- 
stitute a  real  shield  against  all  these  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  ultimate  absurdity  of 
the  administration  proposal  Is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  not  entirely  abandoned 
simple  mathematics  and  logic:  no  attack 
from  EOiy  foreign  country  or  combma- 
tlon  of  countries  could  in  the  foreseeable 
future  neutralize  a  nuclear  force  of  this 
strength  and  diversity. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this  al- 
most irrational  advocacy  of  ABM  is  its 
possible  effect  on  the  larger  Issues  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  this  not  merely 
in  terms  of  the  dangers  of  any  nuclear 
escalation,  but  even  more  so  with  regard 
to  the  premises  on  which  our  entire  stra- 
tegic posture  is  based.  It  is  my  belief  that 
President  Nixon  raised  very  serious  ques- 
tions about  our  basic  postulate  of  retalia- 
tory deterrence  by  his  statement  on  Jan- 
uary 31, 1970,  that  the  Safeguard  system 
should  be  expanded  in  order  to  provide 
a  "credible  foreign  policy  In  the  Pacific 
area."  He  went  on  to  swld  that  such  an 
area  defense  would  be  "virtually  Infalli- 
ble"—the  latter  phrase  one  can  charita- 
bly interpret  as  merely  another  instance 
of  ad  lib  hyperbole,  as  I  have  since  heard 
no  one  either  In  the  administration  or 
out  of  it  uphold,  or  even  attempt  to  up- 
hold it. 

The  notion  of  making  our  Asiatic  for- 
eign policy  credible  by  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  entirely  different  from— and.  In- 
deed, more  shocking  than — the  mere  ad- 
vocacy of  a  limited  ABM  system.  If  the 
new   Nixon    doctrine    for   Asia    means 
that  the  United  States  will  not  commit  - 
substantial  ground  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  the  future,  the  President  would 
seem  to  be  proposing  that  undesirable 
moves  by  Communist  forces  In  that  area 
will  be  met  by  the  threat  of  nuclear  at- 
tack. He  thus  seems  to  have  abandoned 
our  deterrent  strategy  and  embraced 
that  of  massive  retaliation.  How  true 
it  Is  that  the  more  Republican  adminis- 
trations change,  the  more  they  remain 
the   same.   Furthermore,    one   wonders 
how  such  a  threat  could  be  made  cred- 
ible in  order  to  discourage  a  possible 
Chinese  attack  against  her  neighbors,  if 
we  cannot  even  rely— as  Safeguard  pro- 
ponents affirm — upon  our  destructive  nu- 
clear arsenal  to  deter  a  Chinese  attack 
up<m  the  United  States,  even  when  China 
has  only  a  few  such  weapons. 

We  have  been  hearing  about  the 
Chinese  nuclear  threat  for  several  years 
now.  It  has  become  the  new  club  which 
the  military -industrial  complex  fiaunt- 
ingly  wields  to  win  greater  and  greater 
appropriations  from  the  Congress.  But 
I  question  whether  the  execution  of  the 
threat  Is  In  any  way  Imminent,  and  I  in- 
cline to  believe  that  we  do  have  a  con- 
siderable time  factor  in  our  favor.  It 
still  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  suicidal 
for  the  Chinese  to  unloose  a  few  nuclear 
weapons  upon  the  United  States  and 
thus  invite  retaliatory  destruction.  This 
is  completely  contrary  to  the  cwnmon- 
sense  foundation  of  the  thetHy  of  deter- 
rence, imless,  of  course,  one  accepts  the 
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old  racist  canard  that  the  Chinese— with 
their  teeming  population,  ant-hill  ex- 
istence, et  cetera— place  no  value  what- 
ever on  human  life. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  when 
the  Senate  was  considering  the  initial 
authorization  for  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system,  I  described 
Safeguard  as  a  weapons  system  in 
search  of  a  mission  which  It  surely  had 
not  found.  The  search,  Mr.  President, 
continues.  The  mission  has  not  been 
found. 

The  ABM  system  was  first  supposed 
to  protect  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try tigainst  a  presumptive  Chinese  mis- 
sile threat,  even  though  the  Chinese  still 
have  not  yet  tested  an  ICBM.  Then  It 
was  supposed  to  protect  some  of  our  mis- 
siles against  a  Soviet  attack.  Then  It  was 
supposed    to    protect    our    population 
against   a  presmnptlve  Chinese   attack 
or  an  accidental  launch,  and  our  missiles 
against  a  Soviet  attack.  Now  it  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  some  of  our  missiles 
against  a  Soviet  attack,  providing  that 
the  attack  is  not  too  large  for  the  Safe- 
guard system  to  handle,  and  to  give  us 
a    "bargaining    chip"    in    the   strategic 
arms  Umitation  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  these  talks  succeed,  and  pro- 
duce an  agreement  limiting  ABM  sys- 
tems  and   offensive   missiles,  then   the 
work  that  has  been  done  on  deploying 
the  system  will  have  to  be  stopped,  at 
a  nonrecoverable  cost  of  just  xmder  $3 
bilUon,  to  cite  the  figure  used  by  Sec- 
retary Laird  before  the  Armed  Services 
X  .      Committee.  If  the  talks  fail,  and  no  lim- 
o*      itation  on  offensive  and  defensive  wea- 
^        pons  results,  the  system  will  have  to  be 
replaced  because  it  will  not  be  able  to. 
handle  the  threat  that  will  confront 
this  coimtry,  according  to  most  of  the 
best   informed    and   most   experienced 
scientists  In  this  country.  In  other  words. 
If  we  do  not  need  It,  It  Is  useless.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  we  need  such  a  de- 
fense, then  It  Is  hopelessly  and  totally 
Inadequate. 

Many  of  ttiese  eminent  scientists  have 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control,  International  Law,  and 
Organization  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair.  Beginning  in  early  February  and 
continuing  vmtil  late  June,  the  subcom- 
mittee conducted  an  extensive  set  of 
hearings  on  "ABM,  MERV,  SALT  and  the 
Nuclear  Anns  Race."  Among  the  scien- 
tists who  appeared  before  the  subccwn- 
mittee  were  three  of  the  four  former 
Presidential  Science  Advisers — Dr.  Don- 
ald P.  Homig,  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
vereity;  Dr.  George  Kistlakowsky,  of 
Harvard  University;  Dr.  Jerome  Wels- 
ner,  provost  of  MTT,  a  former  di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering; Dr.  Herbert  York,  director  and 
deputy  director  of  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator  Center;  Dr.  Wolfgang  Pan- 
ofaky;  Dr.  Sidney  Drell;  and  Prof. 
Marvin  CSWdberger  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, a  member  until  recently  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
In  addition,  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  broader  Implications  of 
the  Safeguard  question  were  two  experts 
on  China,  A  Doak  Bamett  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Lans^ey 


Hsieh  of  the  Institute  for  Defense  An- 
alyses ;  the  former  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Distirmament  Agency, 
Dean  Adrian  Fisher;  a  former  Assistance 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  who  is  an  expert  on 
verification.  Dr.  Herbert  Scoville  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace;  a  former  assistant  to  President 
Kennedy  and  to  President  Johnson  for 
National    Security    Affairs,    McGeorge 
Bundy,  now  president  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation: and  the  director  of  the  Russian 
Institute   at   Columbia   University,   Dr. 
Marshall  Shulman.  In  addition,  the  sub- 
committee met  in  executive  session  and 
received  classified  briefings  on  Soviet  and 
Chinese  strategic  capabilities  from  Rich- 
ard Helms,  the  Director  of  CIA,  and  on 
the  SALT  talks  by  Gerard  Smith,  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  Defense  Department's  case 
for  the  Safeguard  system  was  presented 
in  public  sessions  of  the  committee  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  and  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering. 

With  the  imderstandable  exception  of 
Secretary  Laird  and  Dr.  Poster,  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  unanimously  op- 
posed   any    expansion    of    the    Safe- 
guard system.  Those  with  a  scientific 
background  pointed  out  the  technical 
deficiencies  of  the  system.  These  were, 
to   sum   up,    that    the    Safeguard    de- 
fense of  Minuteman  depends  on  a  $200 
million  MSR  radar  for  each  Minute- 
man  complex  and  on  a  small  number 
of  Sprint  missiles  to  protect  the  BCnute- 
man   sUos    and   the   radar.   Since   the 
radar  Is  "softer,"  meaning  more  vul- 
nerable   to    attack,    than    the    mlssUe 
silo  it  defends,  an  attack  on  the  radar 
would    he    an    attractive    enemy    tac- 
tic. Soviet  SS-11  missiles  have  sufficient 
accuracy  and  power  to  destroy  the  radar, 
although  they  do  riot  at  present  have 
the  capability  of  endangering  the  Min- 
uteman silos.  Thus,  the  Soviets  could 
use  the  large  number  of  SS-11  missiles 
In  their  arsenal  to  destroy  the  MSR, 
leaving  the  larger  SS-9's  free  to  attack 
the   Minuteman.   In    additlcm.   It  was 
pointed  out  by  many  witnesses  that  the 
performance  of  the  PAR  radar  could  be 
impaired  by  the  proximity  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. The  conclusion  of  all  of  these 
scientists  was  that  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem could  not  defend  Minuteman.  One 
phrase,   formulated   almost   identically, 
appeared  in  their  testimony.  To  use  the 
formulation  employed  by  Dr.  Homig: 

During  tbe  last  year,  it  bas  become  clear 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  if  the  defense 
of  Minuteman  were  tbe  only,  or  even  the 
principal,  function  of  Safeguard,  lt«  deploy- 
ment could  not  be  justifled. 

This  conclusion  was  underlined 
graphically  by  a  chart  prepared  by  Dr. 
Panofsky  which  appears  on  page  430  of 
the  subcommittee  hearings.  The  chart 
shows  that  if  the  deployment  of  SS-9's 
levels  off  or  is  limited  by  a  SALT  agree- 
ment, then  the  danger  level  of  poten- 
tially lethal  attacks  against  Minuteman 
silos— defined  as  the  number  of  warheads 
capable  of  knocking  out  700  Minuteman 
silos-^would  never  be  reached.  On  the 


other  hand,' if  the  Soviets  decide  to  put  a 
large  effort  Into  deploying  MIRV's  on 
their  SS-9's,  if  they  continue  or  increase 
the  deployment  rate  of  SS-9's  or  if  they 
improve  the  accuracy  of  their  SS-11  mis- 
siles, which  recent  tests  suggest  they 
may  well  be  doing,  then  the  danger 
level  could  be  reached  before  the  middle 
of  this  decade,  which  means  before  the 
Safeguard  system  could  be  deployed. 
Thus,  for  Safeguard  to  have  any  sig- 
nificant effectiveness  at  all.  the  Soviets 
would  have  literally  to  tailor  their 
threat  to  the  deployment  schedule  and 
capabilities  of  the  system — our  system, 
that  is.  Could  the  Soviets  be  reUed  upon 
for  such  accommodation?  Thus,  once 
asain,  It  is  revealed  that  if  Safeguard 
Is  needed.  It  is  Inadequate.  If  It  Is  not 
needed,  it  is  expensive  and  super- 
fluous. 

Dr.  Drell  put  the  case  succinctly  whoi 
he  told  the  subcommittee : 

There  have  been  ertenslve  studies,  and  I 
beUeve  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  aU  now  recog- 
niae  that  Safeguard,  even  working  per- 
fectly, and  with  a  full  nationwide  Phase  U 
deployment  costing  about  $10  blUlon  can  be 
effective  In  preserving  300  Minuteman  mis- 
siles, which  U  deemed  adequate  as  a  retaaa- 
tory  force,  against  only  a  very  narrow  band 
of  models  of  an  assumed  Soviet  strUca. 
Against  lesser  threats  It  U  not  needed  and 
against  greater  threau  It  is  InefTeetlve. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  I 
suggested  last  year  that  a  primary  moti- 
vation for  ABM  deployment  was  an  "arm 
to  parley"  notion  the  denial  was  quick 
and  vehement.  This  now  seems  to  be 
avowed.  Once  again,  as  is  the  case  in  in- 
stance after  instance,  what  we,  the 
critics  of  ABM,  said  of  it  a  year  ago  is 
now  acknowledged  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, either  expUcltly  or  ImpUcitly. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  system  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  significant  argument 
against  its  value  as  a  bargaining  chip, 
even  if  such  a  strategy  were  viable.  A 
second  argument  against  the  clsiim  that 
Safeguard  is  a  valuable  bargaining  chip 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  limit- 
ing the  Safeguard  systan  to  the  defense 
of  Minuteman  and  in  deciding  that 
"there  is  no  compelling  need  to  move  now 
to  the  deployment  of  an  area  defense  of 
our  p<«>ulation  against  Chinese  Commu- 
nist ICBM  attack."  This  statement  of  the 
Committee  onmiikfiA  Services  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  posiUon  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

If  the  Soviets  fear  our  ABM  deploy- 
ment, which  I  question,  it  is  likely  to  be 
their  concern  that  it  could  be  developed 
Into  a  thick  area,  or  population,  defense 
system  which  would  increase  the  in- 
vulnerability of  the  United  States  to  a 
second  strike  and  thus,  it  might  be 
argued,  put  us  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  launch  a  first  strike  without  fear 
of  retaliation.  Soviet  fear  of  Safeguard 
could  not  be  logically  based  on  concern 
that  the  system  will  provide  effective 
protection  of  Minuteman  missiles  and 
leave  the  United  States  free  to  launch  a 
retaliatory  second  strike.  But  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  knocked  out  the 
population  defense  potential  of  the  Safe- 
guard system— which  President  Nixoo 
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advocates— and  left  only  the  theoreUcal 
possibUity  of  Minuteman  defense— 
which  almost  all  competent  scientists 
deny  Thus  it  is  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  has  ah«ady  taken  away  the 
bargaining  chip— if.  indeed.  ABM  could 
ever  have  been  regarded  as  a  bargaining 
chip.  Safeguard.  Umited  to  the  defense 
of  Minuteman,  is  hardly  a  weapon  cal- 
culated to  give  us  bargaining  leverage. 
As  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  told  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  5 : 

The  Committee  h»s.  to  my  mind,  com- 
pletrty  removed  any  reason  for  objecting  to 
Safeguard  on  the  grounds  that  the  Soviets 
wlU  and  It  'provocative'  .  .  .  The  Soviets  are 
well  aware  that  since  Safeguard  ofTere  only 
incidental  protection — 

I  read  this.  Mr.  President,  again,  to 
emphasize  that  this  Is  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  .  the  champion  of  ABM  deploy- 
ment, whom  I  am  quoting.  Let  me  read 
that  sentence  again : 

The  Soviets  are  well  aware  that  since  Safe- 
guard offers  only  incidental  protection  to  tiie 
tiny  fraction  of  otir  population  living  on  or 
near  one  of  the  Air  ^pce  bases  where  Safe- 
gtiard  wiu  be  inafcalled,  the  Soviet  asBured 
destruction  capability  wUl  In  no  way  be 
imperiled. 

Mr.  Adrian  Pisher.  former  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  stated : 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  .  .  .  that  It  la 
neoBEsary  to  go  ahead  with  authorizing  the 
proposed  Modified  Phase  II  Safeguard  Item  In 
order  to  strengthen  our  bargaining  position 
In  Geneva.  I  don't  believe  that  Is  persuaalve. 

I  digress  to  recall  to  the  Senate  again 
that  when,  a  year  ago,  I  suggested  that 
this  was  one  of  the  real  motivations  of 
ABM  deploj-ment.  It  was  vehemently 
denied. 

To  continue  with  the  statement  of 
Dean  Fisher: 

As  a  practical  matter,  authorizing  arma- 
ments so  that  they  can  be  Included  In  a  dis- 
armament program  soon  reaches  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  and  that  pwlnt  may  well 
have  been  reached,  passed,  well-pasBed.  with 
the  approval  of  Phase  I.  If  both  sides  were  to 
play  tills  game  of  proceeding  with  furtlier 
weapons  systems  to  stz«ngthen  tbelr  hands 
In  negotiations  you  would  have  a  gigantic 
buildup,  just  so  you  would  have  something 
In  the  SALT  talks  and  far  from  being  a  help 
to  peace  they  would  be  a  greater  threat  to  the 
world.  It  would  be  an  excuse  for  both  sldee 
to  build  up  now,  eacb  saying,  "I  hate  to  do  it 
but  I  have  to  do  it  ao  I  have  something  to 
bargain  with  In  Vienna."  (Page  347.  Gore 
SubcomnUttee  bearings.) 

There  is,  of  course,  another  argument 
for  not  proceeding  with  any  further  de- 
ployment of  the  Safegiiard  .system  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  bargaining  chips. 
and  that  is  the  wisdom  of  being  reason- 
ably sure  that  an  expensive  weapon  sys- 
tem works  In  the  first  place  before  it  Is 
expanded,  at  great  cost  and  great  risk. 
Testifying  before  my  subcommittee  last 
year.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Pack- 
ard said  that  the  plan  that  was  being 
recommended  at  that  time — 

Was  developed.  In  part,  so  that  we  can  get 
a  complete  system  together  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  shake  It  down.  Then  we 
wlU  be  In  a  position  so  that  If  the  President 
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decides  that  additional  deployment  Is  nec- 
essary. It  will  be  possible  to  proceed  with 
that  deployment  earlier  than  If  we  had  waited 
to  test  the  whole  system. 

He  subsequently  said  at  the  same 
hearing: 

We  are  proposing  that  we  proceed  with 
Phase  I;  that  Is,  deployment  around  two 
Minuteman  wings,  and  providing  funds  to 
acquire  the  land  for  the  remaining  sites. 
This  initial  move  gives  limited  protection 
to  all  our  Minuteman.  It  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  get  these  two  systems  put  to- 
gether, shake  out  the  bugs  and  put  them 
underway. 

Dr.  Packard  also  showed  the  subcom- 
mittee a  chart,  reproduced  on  page  293 
of  last  year's  hearings  on  "Strategic  and 
Foreign  Policy  Implications  of  ABM 
Systems."  which  stated  that  Phase  I  of 
Safeguard,  involving  missile  sites  at  two 
Minuteman  wings,  had  two  purposes. 
The  first  was  that  Phase  I  "gives  limited 
MM  protection."  meaning  Minuteman 
protection.  But  the  second  was,  and  I  am 
quoting  the  words  which  appear  on  the 
chart,  "provides  operational  experience." 
What  has  been  the  "operational  expe- 
rience" to  date?  The  answer  is  none.  In 
the  words  of  a  Defense  Department  state- 
ment, "No  Safeguard  components  are  in- 
stalled and  operated  now  at  Phase  I 
sites."  In  fact,  the  contracts  for  construc- 
tion were  let  only  this  spring. 

Where  then.  Mr.  President,  is  the  ex- 
perience, is  the  shakedown,  is  the  test- 
ing, which  Congress  was  promised  would 
be  undertaken  before  further  deploy- 
ment or  expansion?  They  do  not  exist. 

Dr.  Panofsky  dealt  with  the  question 
of  experience  to  date  in  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  appears  on  page 
178  of  the  subcommittee  hearings: 

Where,  then,  is  the  new  experience  on 
which  the  decision  to  expand  ABM  deploy- 
ment now  was  to  be  based?  There  also  have 
been  no  production  of  radars  or  missiles: 
the  contract  to  develop  the  first  site  for  fu- 
ture technical  use  was  awarded  by  the  Army 
Just  2  weeks  ago  The  date  at  which  equip- 
ment can  toe  received  at  the  sites  has  slipped 
by  almost  1  year.  None  of  the  technical  re- 
sults in  the  ongoing  development  work  have 
made  Safeguard  look  better.  On  the  con- 
trary, several  factors  exist  which  tend  to  de- 
grade the  expected  performance  of  Safe- 
guard: The  ability  of  the  PAR,  perimeter 
acquisition  radar,  to  function  In  the  pres- 
ence of  nuclear  explosions  Is  highly  dubious, 
and  the  computer  severely  limits  the  per- 
formance of  the  system  In  handling  large 
attacks:  also,  costs  have  risen  substantially. 
Dr.  Drell  told  the  Subcommittee: 

One  major  argument  for  last  year's  de- 
ployment decision  as  stated  by  Secretary 
Packard  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  April  6,  1969, 
was  that  this  Is  a  very  complex  system  and 
actual  operational  sites  are  needed  to  put 
together  the  complex  computer  and  radar 
components  into  an  actual  operating  sys- 
tem. Today  I  am  here  to  oppose  strongly  the 
proposed  expansion  not  only  because  of  the 
known  technical  inadequacies  but  because, 
m  fact,  we  have  yet  to  gain  any  of  the  ex- 
perience motivating  the  Phase  I  decision 
that  was  promised  as  part  of  a  phased  de- 
ployment program.  At  this  time  no  equip- 
ment is  in  place,  no  parts  of  the  system  are 
complete,  and  Its  operating  capability  is  still 
under  study.  What  then  have  we  learned  to 
support  the  expanded  deployment? 


Mr.  President,  the  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion of  the  subcommittee's  2-year  exam- 
ination of  the  Safeguard  system  is  that 
the  workability  of  Safeguard  as  designed 
is  extremely  doubtful  and  that  even  if 
it  were  to  do  so  It  would  not  protect  us 
against  the  threat  that  we  will  face  in 
the  future  if  the  SALT  talks  do  not  suc- 
ceed. As  for  the  "bargaining  chip"  argu- 
ment, the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
action  in  clearly  restricting  Safeguard  to 
Minuteman  defense  deprived  that  argu- 
ment of  any  force,  if  it  ever  had  any.  It 
has  also  deprived  the  Safeguard  system 
of  any  Justification  for  its  existence,  let 
alone  Its  expansion.  Dr.  Drell  told  the 
subcommittee: 

All  analyses  of  which  I  am  aware  make  It 
clear  that  If  defense  of  Minuteman  Is  the 
principal  or  sole  mission  of  Safeguard,  its 
further  deplojrment  cannot  be  Justified. 

The  O'Neill  report,  drawn  up  by  an  ad 
hoc  group  of  scientists  organized  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  reached  exactly 
the  same  conclusion. 

If  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard  is  defined 
to  be  to  protect  Minuteman.  Phase  II-A  as 
defined  In  March  1969  should  not  proceed, 

the  report  said. 

The  search  for  a  mission  for  Safe- 
guard thus  goes  on.  The  mission  has  ob- 
viously not  yet  been  found. 

Aside  from  all  the  sophisticated  tech- 
nicalities. Mr.  President,  I  ask  whether 
our  people  are  concerned  about  ques- 
tionable deployment  of  Soviet  ABM  mis- 
siles around  Moscow  that  have  no  capac- 
ity to  hit  the  United  States  and  which 
we  could  quickly  exhaust  with  our  mas- 
sive offensive  capability,  or  are  we  con- 
cerned with  Russian  ICBM  and  subma- 
rine capability  to  hit  devastating  blows 
on  the  United  States?  If  we  are  primarily 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  an  at- 
tack on  our  country,  as  I  believe,  then  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Soviets   have   similar   concern?   I   pose 
these  questions.  Mr.  President,  to  illus- 
trate once  again  my  belief  that  reliance 
upon  an  anti-missile-missile  defensive 
strategy  Is  a  maglnot  line  concept.  In 
my  view,  the  best  defense  is  a  powerful 
offensive  ci4>ability  with  an  unquestioned 
will  to  use  it  in  case  of  a  nuclear  attack 
upon  the  United  States — that  is,  with  the 
potential  enemy  having  no  doubt  that 
the  United  States  has  the  will  to  use  its 
retaliatory  capacity.  This  Is  our  real  de- 
terrence. 

So.  the  ABM  defense,  instead  of  being 
"virtually  infalUble,"  turns  out  to  be 
falUbly  virtual— that  is,  tn  theory  illogi- 
cal, and  in  practice  ineffective.  For  my- 
self, unless  our  security  requires  it— and 
ABM  Is  surely  not  required— I  see  no  rea- 
son for  feeding  the  flames  of  interna- 
tional hostihty  by  the  continued  piling 
of  vreBpoDS  system  on  top  of  weapons 
system.  And  at  such  a  cost! 

Domestic  needs,  wtiich  have  been  un- 
met for  years,  cry  out  for  solution.  Un- 
fortunatily.  to  President  Nixon  $1  spent 
on  educating  our  children  or  on  needed 
social  security  benefits  Is  highly  infla- 
tionary. whUe  $10  spent  for  useless  and 
potentially  dangerous  weapons  is.  some- 
how, not  Inflationary.  This  I  totally 
reject. 
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But  the  most  serious  implication  ot 
any  ABM  development  is  its  possibly 
adverse  effect  upon  the  prospects  for 
successful  conclusion  of  an  agreanent  at 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  or 
at    whatever    subsequent    arms-control 
negotiations  may  ensue.  The  implica- 
tions will  be  equally  grave  whether  ulti- 
mately  a   thick   or  thin   ABM   system 
is  created.  For  the  level  of  ABM  de- 
fenses which  may  be  successfuly  nego- 
tiated at  the  SALT,  or  other  similar  such 
conferences,  might  weU  determine  the 
limitations  on  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  weapons  that  are  subject  to 
mutual  agreemMit.  The  more  uncertain- 
ty aroused  by  the  ABM  deployment,  the 
greater  will  be  the  insistence  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  "damage  limiting"  defensive 
deployment.  And  the  more  defensive  de- 
ployment,  the  more  offensive   deploy- 
ment will  be  necessary  to  retain  either 
"balance"    or    "superiority"    or    "suffi- 
ciency" in  nuclear  arms. 

Now  is  the  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
seemingly  endless  escalation.  More  than 
a  year  ago  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  observed: 

The  hard  fact  Is  VbaX  we  may  never  again 
expect  to  be  In  as  favorable  a  position  as 
we  now  enjoy  for  entry  Into  talks  about  a 
freeze  In  strategic  nuclear  armaments.  Tech- 
nological developments  may  well  make  any 
arms  limitation  agreement  more  difficult  to 
develop  and  enforce  a  year  from  now,  oc  six 
months  from  now,  than  it  Is  today. 

That  "today"  has  long  since  passed. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  some  people. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  both  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment, who  feel  that  "it  is  impossible 
to  do  business  with  the  Russians"  on  any 
basis.  And  they  are  so  distrustful  of  our 
ability  to  protect  our  own  Interests  in 
negotiations  that  they  feel  it  best  not 
even  to  enter  into  preliminary  discussions. 
This  is  both  ridiculous  and  dangerous — 
for  us  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  As 
William  C.  Foster,  former  Chadrman  of 
our  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  wrote  in  Foreign  Affairs — April 
1969: 

Many  people  have  the  impression  that  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviets  Is  Uke  dealing  with 
creatures  from  another  planet.  That  has  not 
been  the  experience  of  this  observer.  On  the 
whole  they  have  shown  much  the  same  per- 
sonal reactions  as  Westerners.  Moreover,  they 
respect  candor  about  basic  conditions  which 
cannot  be  waived  In  a  negotiation — Just  as 
they  respect  those  who  keep  their  confi- 
dences. 

This  in  general  reflects  my  own  ex- 
perience with  Soviet  negotiators — with 
whom  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  contact 
both  at  the  U.N.  and  as  Senate  delegate- 
adviser  to  various  Geneva  conferences  on 
nuclear  weapons — and  leads  to  my  be- 
lief that  the  political  leaders  of  this 
country  would  do  well  not  to  abet  and 
exploit  the  popular  American  appre- 
hensions about  being  "unable  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Russians." 

I  call  upon  President  Nixon  for  en- 
lightened leadership  such  as  he  spoke 
of  in  his  good  speech  in  Rumania  last 
year. 

There  is  apprehension  and  distrust  on 
bo4h  sides  of  what  is  becoming  an  ever 
thinner,  though  stiU  existent,  iron  cur- 


tain. Because  of  this  mutual  distrust, 
both  nations  have  habitually  kept  ready 
or  in  develwment  almost  every  new 
weapon  its  strategists,  whether  military 
or  civilian,  want  to  test  and  deploy.  There 
can  never  be  a  "sufficiency"  to  use  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  expression,  for  these  strate- 
gists—not from  here  to  doomsday,  which 
quite  simp^  is  where  we  have  been  head- 
ing. 

Any  agreement  with  the  Soviets — on 
arms  limitations  or  on  anything  else- 
should  be  one  that  Is  capable  of  verifica- 
tion. I  have  Insisted  upon  this.  This  was  a 
major  reason  for  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  as  I  insisted  at  the  time,  should 
not  include  imderground  tests.  Neither 
side  was  sure  that  a  violation  by  the  other 
would  go  imdetected.  But  we  can  detect 
an  atmospheric  test,  or  one  under  water, 
or  in  space. 

Any  agreement  with  the  Soviets  must 
serve  and  protect  our  nationsJ  Interests: 
slmillarly.  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
agree  to  anything  that  fails  to  safeguard 
what  they  regard  as  their  vital  concerns. 
But  there  are  areas  in  which  there  is  a 
mutuality  of  interest.  Surely  both  we 
and  they  share  an  interest  in  halting 
dangerous  and  costiy  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  under  conditions  by 
which  neither  side  would  gain  an  ad- 
vantage. In  fact,  never  in  history  have 
there  beoi  two  nations  with  a  greater 
mutuality  of  interest,  in  that  never  have 
two  great  nations  had  as  much  to  lose 
from  all-out  war,  or  from  a  continued 
drain  on  those  national  resources  that 
might  well  be  appUed  to  constructive 
purposes. 

Agreement  can  come  only  when  there 
is  relative  parity.  We  have  a  sort  of  par- 
ity now  in  the  sense  that  each  side  can 
destroy  the  other  several  times  over. 
Those  who  believe  that  ABM.  or  the  next 
round,  or  the  next,  will  place  us  in  such 
a  strong  position  that  we  could,  and 
would,  be  able  to  engage  In  nuclear 
blackmail  to  compel  submission  of  our 
adversaries,  misread  the  history  of  tiie 
nuclear  arms  race  and  of  human  nature 
as  well. 

A  brief  chronicle  of  our  race  to  the  top 
of  the  nuclear  volcano  will  support  my 
sharply  critical  Judgment  above.  Inl961 
the  Soviets  had  but  a  small  number  of 
ICBM's,  but  the  United  States,  not  be- 
lieving that  a  small  number  would  "sat- 
isfy the  Russians"  and  feeling  that  we 
might  be  overtaken,  undertook  a  gigantic 
expansion  of  the  Minuteman  and  Polaris 
forces.  We  ended  up  with  many  more 
weapons  than  were  needed  to  destroy 
Russia  several  times  over.  Then  the  So- 
viets responded  to  our  increased  efforts 
by  intensifying  their  own  ICBM  program 
and  building  their  own  nuclear  subma- 
rine fleet.  The  age  of  overkill  was  upon 
us.  Both  psychologically  and  factually, 
this  is  a  terrifying  situation  since  either 
side  may  regard  or  delude  Itself  as  being 
in  a  position  to  launch  a  successful  "first 

strike." 

The  Soviets  now  seem  to  be  devel<H>- 
ing  a  "fractional  orbital  bwnbeuxlment 
system"  which  theoretically  would  be 
almost  Impossible  to  detect  and  destroy, 
since  the  assault  weaprais  may  come  in 
at  a  low  level,  at  a  relatively  fiat  angle. 


Coru5eivably,  such  a  system  would 
threaten  our  bomber  fieet  on  the 
groimd.  TTius,  again,  a  "first-strike"  ca- 
pability could  be  said  to  be  in  the  process 
of  development.  And.  of  course,  we  will 
react  in  kind.  Of  course,  but  wtiy  always 
"of  course'*?  There  are  no  absolutes,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  military  technology.  Is 
it  not  time  that  this  game  of  technolog- 
ical leapfrog  was  brought  to  an  end?  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  security  of  anycme 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  it  destroys 
the  possibility  of  "domestic  tranquillity" 
at  home  by  reason  of  its  astronomical 
costs. 

The  domestic  needs  of  our  society  and 
the  peace  of  the  whole  world  are  too 
great  for  any  natlMi  to  squander  its 
riches  on  destructive  weapons  or  on  fu- 
tile efforts  to  protect  against  such  weap- 
ons. The  only  true  protection  against 
nuclear  exchange  is  the  prevention  of 
that  exchange.  Once  it  has  started,  both 
sides  have  lost:  all  will  have  been  lost. 
The  search  for  some  formula  to  bring 
nuclear  weapons  xmder  control  has  been 
an  urgent  task  of  four  administrations, 
beginning  with  President  Eisenhower. 
Despite  a  commendable  start  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  task  remains.  Whether 
it  vsrill  be  successfully  prosecuted  by  the 
present  administration  is  still  uncertain. 
Still  one  must  have  faith  in  the  future, 
faith  not  in  patrician  groups  or  eUtes — a 
given  government,  the  military,  the 
scientific  community,  and  so  forth — but 
in  the  people.  President  Nixon  won  the 
first  round  with  his  ABM  proposal.  He 
will  lose  the  second,  I  believe,  on 
Wednesday. 

The  American  people  are  too  aware 
of  their  humanity,  of  their  needs  which 
are  common  to  ail  peoples.  The  senti- 
ment for  a  reordering  of  priorities  runs 
very  deep  in  the  people  of  this  Naticm, 
and  In  the  people  of  Tennessee.  And  so, 
too,  does  commonsense,  that  common- 
sense  which  no  longer  blindly  trusts  the 
words  of  the  experts,  of  the  profession- 
al plarmers,  of  the  "new  mandarins," 
wtM)  have  led  us  into  this  valley  of  the 
shadow. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  complimenting  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Termessee.  Al- 
though I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  to  hear 
the  entirety  of  his  speech,  the  great  por- 
tion I  did  hear  certainly  indicated  a  very 
thorough  and  precise  look  into  the  prob- 
lem of  the  ABM.  As  usual,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  pre- 
sented before  this  body  a  remarkable 
context  of  all  the  reasonable  arguments 
of  why  this  is  another  gigantic  mistake 
we  would  make  if  we  were  to  approve  this 
system  as  requested. 

Mr.   GORE.  Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  very  generous  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  question  of  ABM 
deployment.  The  subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  has  conducted  extensive 
hearings,  both  public  and  executive.  I 
am  confident  that  the  conclusions  I 
stated  are  shared  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  It,  indeed, 
would  be  a  srrave  error  further  to  expand 
the  ABM  system. 

TRK    SAFECUAftO    ABM    SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Piesident,  once 
again  we  are  debating  approval  of  the 
Safeguard  anti-ballistic-raissile  system. 
Once  again  we  are  being  told  of  an  in- 
creased threat  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  however  familiar  the  arguments 
may  seem,  conditions  have  changed.  Our 
debate  this  year  talces  place  in  a  differ- 
ent context.  The  events  pf  the  past  12 
months  have  strengthened  my  convic- 
ticm  that  Safeguard  would  be  a  tragic 
waste  of  resoxuces. 

In  short,  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred are  in  the  direction  of  reinforc- 
ing the  very  substantial  case  against 
Safeguard. 

What  has  chajiged  in  the  past  year? 
Supporters  of  Safeguard  argue  that  the 
Russians  have  continued  their  construc- 
tion and  deployment  of  offensive  mis- 
siles. If  this  is  true,  it  would  only  be  in 
line  with  my  prediction  of  last  year.  At 
that  time  I  said:  "Inevitably,  if  we  de- 
ploy a  new  weapon  system,  the  Soviets 
will  take  measures  to  catch  up."  Soviet 
military  planners  have  the  same  distrust 
of  ^s  as  our  planners  do  of  them.  This  is 
why  there  are  arms  races:  each  side 
wants  to  get  ahead  of  the  other. 

We  now  have  a  chance  to  stop  this 
spiral.  I  hope  that  we  will  take  it. 

Another  change  in  the  past  srear  has 
be«i  an  increase  in  the  projected  costs 
of  Safeguard.  Last  year  we  were  told  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  system  would  be 
about  $10  billion.  This  year  the  esti- 
mates have  risen  over  $2.3  billlcHi. 
If  we  examine  the  history  of  mil- 
itary cost  increases,  so  ably  exposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin'(Mr.  Pro.xhjre),  we  can  confidently 
predict  that  the  costs  of  Safeguard  will 
rise  much  further  in  the  future.  My  good 
friend  from  Michigan,  Senator  Hart, 
said  last  week  that  the  ultimate  cost 
might  reach  $50  billion. 

We  should  not  be  misled,  since  the 
costs  seem  relatively  small  now,  into 
thinking  that  another  $5  or  $10  billion 
will  satisfy  the  every-lncreasing  ap- 
petite for  funds.  This  year's  billion- 
dollar  request  is  only  the  second  install- 
ment on  a  costly  house  of  cards. 

When  will  it  all  end?  Only  when  we 
vote  to  stop  it 

I^Lst  year,  many  intelligent  men — ex- 
perts on  the  technical  questions  of  ra- 
dars, computers,  and  deterrence — told  us 
that  Safeguard  was  not  likely  to  work  in 
actual  combat  conditions.  They  testified 
that  Safegiiard  was  not  cost-effective,  be- 
cause it  could  easily  and  cheaply  be  over- 
whelmed. They  concluded  that  Safeguard 
was  a  wasteful  and  unreliable  system. 


I  will  not  pretend  that  I  have  fully  im- 
derstood  all  these  technical  arguments. 
But  I  have  been  waiting  for  administra- 
tion supporters  to  come  up  with  reason- 
able answers  to  these  sensible  objections. 
So  far  they  have  not. 

In  fact,  the  administration  now  seems 
to  be  acting  as  if  the  deficiencies  pointed 
out  last  year  are  fully  recognized. 

Last  year,  opponents  of  the  ABM 
stressed  the  vulnerability  of  the  missile 
site  radars — MSR — and  suggested  that  a 
better  and  cheaper  defense  could  be  built 
with  a  less  complicated  but  specialized 
radar  designed  for  Minuteman  defense. 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard  and  Dr.  Fos- 
ter, Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  both  said  that  they  had 
considered  the  use  of  smaller  and  cheaper 
radars,  but  had  decided  to  try  to  get  the 
MSR  to  do  the  job.  This  year  they  have 
gone  ahead  with  active  programs  to 
develop  such  smaller  and  cheaper  radars. 

Last  year,  the  administration  dis- 
coimted  proposals  to  develop  a  specialized 
ABM  defense  specifically  designed  to  pro- 
tect Minuteman  missiles.  This  year,  both 
the  Air  Force  and  Army  are  actively  in- 
vestigating such  possibilities. 

Although  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  saw  "no  compelling  need  to 
move  now  to  the  deployment  of  an  area 
defense,"  the  bill  before  us  does  not  im- 
pose that  restriction  on  the  PentagoiL 
In  fact,  administration  witnesses  never 
relented  from  their  support  of  a  full 
system  of  area  defense.  And  the  four  sites 
sanctioned  by  this  bi^  can  still  be  the 
building  blocks  for  such  an  area  defense. 

Our  doubts  about  Safeguard  are  still 
unresolved.  Whenever  scientists  raise 
technical  objections,  we  are  assured  by 
the  Pentagon  that  the  bugs  will  be  elim- 
inated, given  time  and  enough  money. 

Let  me  say  in  passing  that  it  seems 
strange  that  Secretary  Laird  believes  in  a 
"fly  before  you  buy"  policy  for  other 
weapons  systems,  but  not  for  the  Safe- 
guard. If  ever  we  needed  to  avoid  exces- 
sive costs  and  guarantee  effective  per- 
formance, it  is  in  the  ABM. 

Another  change  since  last  year  has  oc- 
curred in  the  rationale  for  Safeguard.  In 
recent  months,  we  have  heard  three  dif- 
ferent justifications  for  the  ABM  from 
Administration  officials.  President  Nixon 
continues  to  Eu-gue  that  the  system  is 
necessary  to  defend  UjS.  cities  against  a 
potential  Chinese  attack.  Secretary  Laird 
has  dropped  that  argimient — as  has  our 
Armed  Services  Committee — and  now 
says  that  Safegiiard  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  missile  sites  against  Soviet  at- 
tack. Since  that  objective  has  been  seri- 
ously questioned.  Dr.  Kissinger  now  sajrs 
that  we  need  an  ABM  as  a  stimulus  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Russians  on  arms 
limitatiCMi. 

The  administration  no  longer  uses  the 
Chinese  threat,  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dentally launched  ICBM's,  or  defense  of 
U.S.  bombers  to  support  the  need  for  the 
Safeguard  system. 

What  are  we  really  supposed  to  be  buy- 
ing with  these  billions  of  dollars?  The 
administration  has  no  clear  and  consis- 
tent rationale  for  this  system.  The  ra- 
tionale seems  to  be  shifting  according 
to  what  arguments   the  public  seems 


likely  to  buy,  rather  than  according  to 
real  defense  needs.  The  ABM  promises 
to  cure  more  ills  than  the  snake  oil  once 
sold  by  itinerant  peddlers — and  with 
about  as  much  effectiveness,  in  my 
opinion. 

There  seem  to  be  two  major  arguments 
left  to  be  answered — the  strategic  argu- 
ment that  Safeguard  Is  necessary  to  de- 
fend the  Minuteman;  and  the  diplo- 
matic, that  Safeguard  is  needed  to  In- 
sure agreement  in  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions. 

Safeguard  must  stand  or  fall  on  its 
effectiveness  In  the  defense  of  the  Min- 
uteman. For  that  purpose,  however,  it  is 
poorlj-  designed,  grossly  extravagant,  and 
of  the  most  limited  effectiveness. 

The  perimeter  acquisition  radars — 
PARr— which  cost  about  $150  million 
each,  and  the  Spartan  missiles,  which 
cost  at  least  $3  million  each,  are  almost 
totally  Irrelevant  to  Minuteman  defense. 
The  PAR'S  are  not  needed  and  could  well 
be  ineffective  because  of  the  likelihood  of 
a  radar  blackout  produced  by  high  alti- 
tude nuclear  bursts.  The  Spartans  would 
be  Ineffective  against  even  the  simplest 
kinds  of  penetration  aids.  The  adminis- 
tration seems  to  admit  the  irrelevance  of 
these  two  components,  since  it  wants  td 
add  only  Sprint  missiles  to  the  sites  ap- 
proved last  year. 

The  missile  site  radars — MSR — is  the 
heart — or.  more  accurately,  the  Achilles 
heel — of  the  Safeguard.  But  it  is  so  ex- 
pensive that  only  one  is  plaimed  for  each 
defense  site.  And  the  destruction  of  this 
radar  would  render  the  whole  defense  of 
its  ICBM  complex  totally  ineffective. 

Such  destruction  would  be  a  relatively 
easy  task.  The  radar  is  so  soft  that  there 
is  no  need  for  either  high  accuracy  or 
large  warheads  in  order  to  destroy  it. 
Thus,  the  radars  could  be  destroyed  and 
the  whole  Safeguard  defense  negated 
without  tise  of  any  of  the  SS-9  missiles 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  re- 
cently. The  SS-11  missiles,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  possesses  in  much  larger 
niunbers,  would  have  a  much  more  than 
adequate  yield  and  accuracy  to  destroy 
the  MSR's. 

There  is  tilso  a  problem  with  the  f  oiuiii 
major  component  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem— the  ^rlnt  interceptor  missiles. 
Here  the  problem  Is  simply  Inadequacy 
in  numbers.  While  the  administration 
has  not  seen  fit  to  make  public  the  num- 
ber of  these  Interceptors  that  are  being 
procured,  it  is  clear  that  they  could  be 
exhausted  by  a  very  modest  attack. 
Moreover,  because  of  their  limited  range, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  Minutemen  in 
each  ICBM  complex  can  be  defended. 

Although  the  Safeguard  would  not 
likely  be  totally  useless  in  the  defense  of 
Minuteman,  at  best  it  would  be  useful 
only  against  a  very  narrow  range  of 
threats.  Beyond  a  certain  point  which  is 
far  In  the  future,  only  a  few  months' 
production  of  more  Soviet  missiles  would 
offset  whatever  effectiveness  Safeguard 
could  have. 

This  Is  not  my  Judgment  alone,  m 
fact,  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Defense 
DQwrtment's  own  Ad  Hoc  Group  on 
Safeguard.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from    Arktuisas    (Mr.    Fulbright)    has 
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added  greatly  to  our  understanding  of 
these  points  by  telling  us  about  toe 
ONeill  report  from  that  group.  That  re- 
port said: 

The  group  believes  that  a  more  coet-effec- 
Uve  system  for  the  active  terminal  delenae 
rf  Mlmiteman  than  Phase  IIA  or  Safeguard 
can  be  devised. 

The  report  also  said: 

H  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard  Is  defined 
to  be  to  protect  Minuteman,  Phase  IIAas 
defined  In  March  1988  should  not  proceed. 

If  toe  Soviet  threat  should  develop  as 
feared  by  Secretary  Laird,  there  are  pref- 
able  alternatives  to  Safeguard.  Lt.  Gen 
A  W  Betts,  Chief  of  Army  Research  and 
Development,  admitted  toat  earlier  this 
year.  He  said: 

When  you  get  that  Wnd  of  threat,  then 
Safeguard  Is  not  the  way  to  defend 


These  preferable  alternatives  could  In- 
clude superhardening  of  toe  Minuteman 
sites  so  that  they  would  be  more  resistant 
to  toe  effects  of  nuclear  blasts.  Almost 
certainly,  a  superhardening  program 
would  be  less  expensive  toan  Safeguard, 
more  effective,  and  attainable  on  a  much 
shorter  time  scale  toan  toe  Safeguard 

Deployment.  ^^   „„ 

Anotoer  possibUity  would  be  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Navy's  underwater  long- 
range  missUe  system— ULMS.  While  the 
Soviet  Union  obviously  now  has  toe  tech- 
nology to  cope  adequately  with  S^e- 
guard,  toere  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
they  have  antisubmarine  warfare  capa- 
_  bllities  to  cope  adequately  wito  even  our 

o  present  submarine  force,  much  less  wito 

X  toe  projected  ULMS. 

There  Is  also  toe  option  of  simply 
building  more  Minutemen  or  submarines, 
if  toe  Vienna  talks  ^ould  f  aU  and  If  we 
feel  that  our  deterrent  Is  becoming  Jeop- 
ardized. Secretary  Laird  has  claimed  that 
toe  Soviet  Union  can  buUd  new  ICBM's 
in  about  18  months.  It  Is  hard  to  see  why . 
It  would  take  toe  United  States  much 
longer.  We  could  tous  build  more  mis- 
sUes  on  a  much  shorter  time  scale  than 
would  be  required  for  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment. 

These  alternatives  would  be  necessary 
only  If  toe  SALT  negotiations  faU.  But 
what  we  aU  want  Is  for  those  talks  to 
succeed.  Thus  we  must  answer  toe  ques- 
tion: Will  rejection  of  Safeguard  de- 
stroy toe  possibility  of  a  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement? 

I  believe  that  toe  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion Is  no.  Our  real  leverage  at  Vienna 
comes  from  our  overall  strategic  position 
and  from  our  capacity  to  meet  any  m- 
creased  threat,  not  wito  one  quesUonable 
system,  but  wito  a  whole  array  of  alter- 
natives. The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  did  not  sit  down  in  Helsinki  and 
Vienna  simply  to  get  agreement  restrict- 
ing ABM's,  but  to  stabilize  toe  number  of 
warheads.  Boto  nations  rec<«nlze  that  It 
is  in  their  Interest  to  get  some  kind  of 
agreement  on  this  vital  point  In  order  to 
halt  toe  arms  race.  .  ,„  .„ 

The  bargaining  card  argxmient  is  as 
spiu-ious  as  It  is  prevalent. 

All  alons,  the  men  m  toe  Pentagon 
have  said  that  we  must  Judge  our  ad- 
versaries by  toeir  actions  and  capabU- 


ties,  ratoer  than  by  toeir  intentions.  But 
what  If  toe  men  in  the  Kremlin  accept 
the  same  principle?  What  would  toey 

*^ey  would  see  toat  toe  United  Stat^ 
now  leads  toe  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of 
deliverable  warheads.  We  have  an  over- 
kiU  capacity  that  would  deter  any  ra- 
tional man  from  attempting  an  attack 
on  us.  Even  if  all  our  Minuteman  missUes 
were  destroyed,  we  would  stUl  have  our 
submarine-launched  missiles  and  our 
strategic  bombers  to  wreak  unacceptable 
havoc  on  the  Soviet  Union.  .     »,  „ 

Both  nations  are  now  moving  to  halt 
toe  arms  race  through  toe  SALT  negoti- 
ations. No  one  in  tiiis  Chamber  would 
want  to  do  anytoing  that  would  Jeopard- 
ize toose  talks.  But  whUe  we  Proceed 
wito  toose  vital  negotiations,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  also  proceeding  wito  tiie 
development,  testing,  and  deployment  of 
tiie  very  weapons  which  the  negotiations 
are  intended  to  control. 

Such  a  contradictory  policy  destroys 
our  credibility  at  toe  bargaining  table 
and  jeopardizes  toe  chances  for  success. 
We  must  not  only  say  that  we  want  mu- 
tual restrictions  on  armaments;  we  must 
also  act  as  If  we  mean  It. 

How  can  we  justify  expanding  our  ar- 
senal in  order  to  reduce  it?  That  kmd 
of  miUtary  logic  is  tragically  sunilax  to 
toe  tactic  of  destroying  a  viUage  in  Viet- 
nam In  order  to  save  It. 

Halting  further  construction  or  de- 
ployment of  toe  Safeguard  system  wiu 
not  endanger  a  SALT  agreement.  The 
Russians  have  reasons  far  more  com- 
pelling than  toe  American  ABM  for 
reaching  some  agreements  on  arms  lim- 
itations. They— and  we— can  save  bU- 
hons  and  can  free  resources  for  dom«- 
tic  development  If  toe  arms  race  can  be 
halted.  Boto  nations  have  powerful  in- 
centives to  reject  notions  of  superiority 
in  strategic  weapons  and  accept  Instead 
sufficiency  in  deterrence. 

If  toe  Russians  use  our  denisd  of  ABM 
funds— except  for  research  and  devel- 
opment—toev  should  know  that  the  con- 
sequences will  be  expensive  and  danger- 
ous Boto  nations  would  feel  compelled 
to  continue  toe  arms  race  and  move  Into 
a  new  and  costly  generation  of  deadly 

weapons.  .^     .       n 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  I  have 
to  go  to  a  committee  meeting,  and  wUl 
not  be  able  to  hear  the  rest  of  his  sp«ch. 
But  I  was  Impressed  with  what  toe  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  said  regarding  toe  work- 
ability of  this  matter.  I  hope  he  might 
even  go  fartoer. 

What  has  impressed  me,  in  some  or 
the  hearings  and  the  executive  sessions 
on  this  matter,  even  last  year,  was  toat 
In  toe  discussions  as  to  workability— on 
which  I  agree  wito  toe  Senator  from 
Iowa  In  his  conclusions— anotoer  point 
viras  added,  m  that  toere  were  several  of 
the  witoesses  who  said,  "Well,  even  If 
we  make  it  work,  assuming  that  every- 
thing were  solved,  we  are  not  so  sure 
that  we  would  not.  by  toat  time,  be  de- 
fending something  toat  is  obsolete  in 

itself." 
That  Is  what  really  botoers  me  about  it. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  That  speculation  has 
been  brought  up  many  times,  as  we  boto 

realize. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Wliich  adds  an- 
otoer factor  to  it:  Even  if  we  assume  that 
we  got  everything  moving  and  ready,  and 
it  aU  was  toere  and  working  as  intended, 
we  stUl  might  be  talking  about  the  de- 
fense of  an  obsolete  war  weapon. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr  President,  the  history  of  arms  con- 
trol efforts  since  Worid  War  n  should 
have  taught  us  toat  we  can  reach  effec- 
tive agreements  with  toe  Russians  only 
through  a  policy  of  mutual  restraint.  We 
achieved  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  only  by 
declaring  a  moratorium  on  testing  and 
on  the  spread  of  weapons  until  toe  pro- 
fessed willingness  of  boto  sides  could  be 
formalized  in  a  treaty. 

We  will  obtam  an  arms  Umitation 
agreement  only  if  we  now  show  mutiial 
undetstending  and  restraint  ratoer  than 
mutual  suspicion  and  impulsiveness. 

Approval  of  toe  expansion  of  ABM- 
far  from  making  agreement  more  like- 
ly  actually  would  jeopsu-dize  the  nego- 
tiations. At  a  time  when  we  should  be 
downshiftmg.  we  would  be  moving  into 
high  gear. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  cxprcssed  a  com- 
mon argument  of  Safeguard  supporters 
when  he  said  last  Friday : 

Safeguard  Is  our  principal  bargalnUig  card. 


That  argument,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
expensive  illusion.  From  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  dubious  reiiabillty  of 
Safegxiard,  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  could 
believe  that  we  have  an  ace  up  our  sleeve. 
We  know — and  toe  Russians  know — toat 
toe  Safeguard  is  only  a  deuce.  We  would 
be  blufBng  only  oursdves  if  we  rdled 
upon  it  to  secure  an  agreement. 

These  are  our  answers  to-  toe  major 
argiunents  against  a  halt  in  toe  expan- 
sion of  Safeguard.  I  wish.  In  return,  to 
pose  some  questions  for  the  supporters  of 
this  expensive   and   dubious  system  to 

Why  would  the  Russians  abandon 
SALT  If  we  stopped  Safeguard?  If  toey 
had  strong  reasons  for  entering  into  dis- 
cussions, toese  reasons  would  not  have 
been  changed. 

Is  not  toe  administration's  policy 
fundamentaUy  contradictory?  Nations  do 
not  arm  in  order  to  disarm.  Nor  do  toey 
trust  otoers  who  begin  a  new  cycle  to 
the  arms  race  while  saying  toey  want  to 
stabilize  toe  balance  of  terror. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
are  toere  not  better  ways  to  spend  tols 
money?  If  our  negotiations  should  fail, 
it  seems  undeniable  that  toere  are  better 
ways  to  spend  money  on  Minuteman  de- 
fense. And  in  any  event,  toere  are  far 
better  and  more  productive  ways  to  hw 
our  own  pewle. 

Wito  toe  billion  dollars  in  this  Wll  this 
year,  we  could  jwovide  full-time  pre- 
school education  for  500.000  children.  Or 
we  could  provide  nutritional  supplemoits 
to  needy  pregnant  women,  nursing 
mothers,  and  small  infante  and  sUU  dou- 
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ble  the  existing  food  assistance  programs. 
Or  we  could  build  an  addltionsd  350  com- 
prehensive neighborhood  health  care  cen- 
ters. Or  we  could  assist  rural  develop- 
ment by  providing  community  facilities, 
special  housing,  and  family  farm  assist- 
ance. 

We  could  do  these  things;  we  could  do 
other  things.  We  all  have  Ideas  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  America,  and 
for  taking  steps  to  restore  a  healthy  en- 
vironment so  that  we  may  continue  to 

SMTtVie. 

But  we  must  also  try  to  survive  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  To  do  this,  we  must 
halt  the  arms  race. 

There  is  no  deadline  for  action  on 
ABM  this  year.  We  still  have  time  to 
give  peace  a  chance,  to  give  negotiations 
a  chance.  Before  we  start  down  the  path 
of  phases  n.  m.  IV,  and  so  on.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  give  earnest  and  care- 
(  ful  consideration  to  the  proposal  to  stop 
all  deployment  of  the  ABM.  Last  year 
was  not  soon  enough.  Next  year  will 
certainly  be  far  too  late.  / 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
amendment  that  I  now  submit  and  in- 
tend to  propose  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table: 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  amendment  (No.  829)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  829 

On  pag«  3.  line  2.  of  the  amendment,  strike 
out  "838,900,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"381300,000". 

On  page  2  of  the  amendment,  beginning 
with  line  8,  strike  out  tJl  down  through  and 
Including  line  20  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following : 

•TITLE  IV.— PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  DEPLOYMENT  OP  SAFE- 
GUARD SYSTEM 

"Sxc.  401.  None  of  the  ftuids  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  act  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  deploying  a  safeguard 
system  at  any  site." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  be 
added  as  a  coeponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BocGs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    831    AMD    S33 

Mr.  HUGHES  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  me 
and  ask  that  they  be  received  and 
printed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  amendments  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washingtcwi  Post  carried, 
amcmg  Its  letters  to  the  editor,  a  most 
enlightened  and  rational  statement  about 
the  true  significance  of  ABM  In  the  con- 
teoct  of  the  SALT  negotiations. 

The  conclusion  of  the  five  distin- 
guished gentlemen  who  signed  the  letter 
Is  that  "a  Senate  vote  against  the  ABM 
is  a  vote  for  success  in  SALT." 

This  is  precisely  the  conclusion  which 


I  have  tried  to  advance  today,  but  since 
their  argument  is  more  eloquent  and 
persuasive  than  mine  could  be,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  ABM  Vote  and  the  SALT  Talks 

Recently  administration  spokesmen  have 
been  Insisting  that  unless  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  continued  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Safeguard  ABM.  It  will  not 
be  pKissible  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  at  SALT  to  limit  strategic  arma- 
ments. They  argue  that  the  negotiators  need 
the  Safeguard  bargaining  chip  to  Induce  the 
Russians  to  halt  the  deployment  of  their 
large  SS-9  ICBMs. 

This  would  appear  to  be  an  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit the  desire  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
to  achieve  success  In  SALT  in  order  to  res- 
cue the  Safeguard  program  from  defeat.  The 
administration  has  always  defended  the 
Safeguard  ABM  defense  of  Minuteman  sites 
on  the  basis  that  it  was  not  a  threat  to  the 
U.S.SJl.  If  true,  why  then  should  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  be  a  chip  to  induce 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  limit  their  offensive 
missile  deployment? 

The  major  U.S.  threat  to  Soviet  security 
lies  la  the  deployment  of  the  U.S.  MZRV  sys- 
tems. On  April  9,  1970.  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6  urging  that 
the  President  propose  to  the  U.S.S.R.  an  Im- 
mediate suspension  by  both  countries  of  fur- 
ther deployment  of  aU  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems.  Yet 
this  MIRV  chip  tias  been  thrown  away  by 
the  accelerated  deployment  of  the  Minute- 
man  ni  and  Poseidon  missiles  with  their 
MIRV  warheads  and  by  the  reported  pro- 
posal that  any  MIRV  limitations  must  be  ac- 
companied by  Soviet  acceptance  of  extensive 
inspection  of  both  offensive  and  defensive 
missile  sites.  There  Is  no  security  Justifica- 
tion for  such  urgent  MIRV  deployment  since 
the  heavy  Soviet  ABM  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  penetrate  could  not  be  deployed 
and  become  operational  for  many,  many 
years. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  the  possible 
outcome  of  SALT  would  be  an  agreement 
that  henceforth  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  limit  their  ABMs  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  capitals.  The  continued  de- 
ployment of  Safegtuu-d  at  the  Minuteman 
sites  win  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  Washington,  and  the  Senate  is 
being  asked  to  endorse  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  useless  hardware  If  SALT  is  suc- 
cessful and  for  an  admittedly  at  best  mar- 
ginally effective  system  if  it  is  unsuccess- 
ful. Why  the  U.S.  should  try  to  get  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  the  deployment  of  ABM 
defenses  for  Washington  and  Moscow  in- 
stead of  a  complete  ABM  ban  Is  not  clear, 
since  the  defense  of  Washington  will  not 
accomplish  any  of  President  Nixon's  three 
objectives  for  an  ABM  system.  A  com- 
plete ban  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
MIRVs  and  simplify  the  problems  of  ver- 
ification by  obviating  any  possible  need  for 
inspection.  It  is  reported  that  the  Soviets 
have  indicated  interest  in  such  a  complete 
ban. 

Finally,  lilstory  has  unmistakably  demon- 
strated that  restraints,  not  accelerated  weap- 
ons programs,  pave  the  road  to  arms  control. 
Overwhelming  superiority  did  not  induce 
the  Soviets  to  accept  the  Baruch  plan.  On 
the  other  hand.  President  Kennedy's  Ameri- 
can University  pledge  to  halt  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing  as  long  as  the  Soviets  did 
the  same  rapidly  produced  agreement  to  ne- 
gotiate the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963. 
Similarly,  the  Senate  passage  without  dis- 
senting vote  of  the  Pastore  Resolution  in 


1966  endorsing  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  broke  the  ice  toward  start- 
ing serious  U.S.-U.S.SJt.  negotiations  on  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty. 

If  the  Senate  wish^  to  conserve  funds 
and  make  a  maximtmi  contribution  toward 
improving  U.S.  security  by  achieving  arms 
limitations  and  agreement  at  SALT,  it  will 
refuse  authorization  of  funds  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Safeguard  and  forbid  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  funds  for  the  continued 
deployment  at  the  two  Safeguard  sites  ap- 
proved last  year  until  It  is  satisfied  that 
the  negotiators  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
s^j^ade  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  limitations  on 
offensive  and  defensive  missile  systems. 

In  our  Judgment,  a  Senate  vote  against 
the  ABM  is  a  vote  for  success  In  SALT. 

W.     AVBRELL    HABBTMAN. 

Karl  Katsen. 

AOKIAN  S.  PiSHEB. 

Franklin  A.  Long. 
Herbert  Scovnxx,  Jr. 
Washington. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  another 
important  contribution  to  the  debate 
over  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  Safe- 
guard is  contained  in  the  current  issue 
of  The  New  Republic.  In  that  publica- 
tion, Ralph  E.  Lapp  cogently  argues  the 
case  against  ABM,  declaring  at  one  point 
In  his  article  that: 

The  Pentagon,  having  gotten  the  camel's 
head  under  the  tent.  Is  trying  to  ram  through 
at  least  a  hump. 

Nothing  has  been  completed  in  Mon- 
tana or  North  Dakota. 

Lapp  writes: 

Nothing  works — but  now  the  Defense  De- 
partment summons  forth  Phase  n  to  cram 
more  short-range  Sprint  missle  Interceptors 
Into  the  Montana-North  Dakota  sites,  and 
seeks  to  establish  a  brand  new  Safeguard 
site  to  protect  the  Whiteman  AFB  in  Mis- 
souri. 

The  aptness  of  the  article  is  such  that 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salt  Chips  and  Safeguard 
'       (By  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 

The  USkSenate  is  now  debating  Phase  n 
of  the  SafegTiard  anti -ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram. Phase  I  of  this  ABM  effort  squeaked 
through  the  Senate  last  year  by  the  narrow- 
est of  margins  and,  anticipating  another 
close  vote,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  pared  back  the  program  hoping 
that  a  more  modestly  priced  system  will  win 
support. 

In  reporting  out  the  authorization  bill. 
Senator  John  Stennis,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  claimed  that  the 
new  version  of  Safeguard  would  cost  only 
$6.5  billion  as  opposed  to  $10.7  billion  for 
the  full  system.  In  making  this  cutback  the 
Committee  has  once  more  shifted  its  stance 
on  ABM,  this  time  abandoning  the  12-slte 
area  defense  system  (including  protection 
against  Red  Chinese  missiles)  in  favor  of  a 
4 -site  deployment  of  radars  and  missiles. 
These  will  be  aimed  at  defending  part  of  the 
Minuteman  ICBM  force  against  the  threat  of 
a  first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Senator 
Stennis  maintains  that  the  missile  defense 
of  Minuteman  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
survival  of  the  United  States — a  thesis  held 
with  equal  fervor  by  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vin  Laird  who  has  based  his  case  for  Safe- 
guard on  the  firet-strtke  potential  of  the 
mighty  SS-9  Soviet  missiles,  as  projected  to 
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the  inld-19708.  But  Sen.  Stennis  and  Safe- 
guard backers  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  their  strongest  argument  is  that  the 
ABM  system  is  a  cardinal  bargaining  chip 
In  the  SALT  talks,  which  seek  to  limit 
strategic  arms.  Defeat  Safeguard,  Sen.  Sten- 
nis argued  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  "We 
would  have  a  situation  where  Congress  would 
deny  to  our  President  the  very  item — the 
major  item,  I  believe — of  the  bargaining  ar- 
rangement." 

In  response  to  the  bargaining  chip  argu- 
ment. Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  highlighted 
the  iUoglc  of  the  concept:  "They  say  that 
this  money  Is  to  be  only  for  hard-point  de- 
fense for  missile  sites  for  Minuteman;  and 
the  very  same  day  in  a  different  context,  you 
have  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  principal  adviser  to 
and  spokesman  for  the  President,  saying,  'We 
are  considering  restricting  ABM  to  the  de- 
fense of  Washington  if  the  Russians  only 
want  it  for  the  defense  of  Moscow'."  Ironi- 
cally, the  Washington  ABM  site  Is  one  aban- 
doned in  Phase  n  of  the  latest  Safeguard 
plan.  So  It's  difficult  to  see  how  a  failure  to 
fund  Phase  n  this  year  has  any  chip-value 
at  all.  For  that  matter  there  is  no  ascrlbable 
value  to  either  Phase  I  or  Phase  n  since  each 
now  seeks  only  to  defend  Minuteman  silos — 
and  not  to  protect  cities  against  atomic  at- 
tack. The  bargaining  power  of  Pheae  11  has 
to  be  related  to  the  SS-9  and  to  further  de- 
ployments of  this  offensive  missile,  but  noth- 
ing coming  out  of  the  SALT  talks  at  Vienna 
suggests  such  a  deal. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  SALT  agree- 
ment pointed  to  matching  a  Washington, 
D.C.  ABM  defense  against  the  64-Galoeh  mis- 
sile system  (ABM-1)  deployed  around  Mos- 
cow, would  this  mean  stopping  work  on  the 
US  sites  planned  to  protect  Minuteman? 
That's  hardly  a  bargain  that  President  Nixon 
could  go  for,  especially  since  he  has  placed 
so  much  emphasis  on  the  Soviet  strategic 
threat  to  these  Bidnuteman  bases. 

Encouraged  by  the  one-vote  margin  of  loss 
in  last  year's  Safeguard  vote,  opponents  of 
the  ABM  program  had  been  eager  to  press 
for  denial  of  further  funds  to  Phase  I  ($1.0 
bUlion)  and  new  funds  of  •0.4  billion  for 
Phase  II.  The  former  funds  one  site  to  defend 
Minuteman  missiles  at  the  Bitolmstrom  Air 
Force  Base  in  Montana,  and  a  second  site  at 
Orank  Forks,  AFB,  North  Dakota.  Last  year, 
in  urging  approval  of  funds  for  Phase  I, 
Secretary  Laird  pleaded:  "Let  us  deploy 
Phase  I.  Let  us  complete  It.  Let  us  finish  It. 
Let  us  see  how  it  works  and  after  that  decide 
whether  to  go  ahead."  This  year  the  Penta- 
gon, having  gotten  the  camel's  heart  under 
the  tent,  is  trying  to  ram  through  at  least 
a  hump.  Nothing  has  been  completed  in 
Montana  or  North  Dakota;  nothtag  works — 
but  now  the  Defense  Department  summons 
forth  Phase  II  to  cram  more  short-range 
Sprint  missile  interceptors  into  the  Mon- 
tana-North Dakota  sites,  and  seeks  to  estabr 
llsh  a  brand  new  Safeguard  site  to  protect 
the  Whiteman  AFB  in  Missouri.  This  3-site 
ABM  system  will  cost  ^6.9  billion,  plus  $0.9 
blllton  for  nuclear  warheads  for  a  total  of 
$6.8  billion.  There's  even  provision  In  Phase 
n  authorization  for  preliminary  work  on  an- 
other ABM  site  for  the  Warren  AFB  In  Wy- 
oming— the  other  hump  of  the  camel ! 

On  July  31.  Senators  Sherman  Cooper  (R, 
Ky.)  and  Philip  A.  Hart  (D.  Mich.)  revealed 
their  ABM  opposition  strategy,  when  they 
Introduced  an  amendment  to  prohibit  any 
new  ABM  sites  from  being  constructed — be- 
yond the  two  authorized  In  Phase  I.  Their 
amendment  allows  addition  of  more  Sprints 
to  the  Montana-North  Dakota  sites,  and  is 
aimed  at  countering  the  don't-steal-the- 
President's-chlps  argvunent.  That  has  be- 
come the  mainstay  of  the  Safeguard  case,  as 
Illustrated  by  Senator  Stennis'  admonition 
on  July  30th  when  he  summed  up  a  pro- 
ABM  speech:  ".  .  .1  warn  again,  as  strongly 
as  I  can,  that  a  vote  In  the  Senate  against 


the  ABM  means  sudden  death  at  this  sitting, 
at  least,  of  the  SALT  talks  in  Vienna." 

The  history  of  the  ABM  project  is  tortuous, 
but  never  has  a  weapons  system's  Justifica- 
tion shifted  so  abruptly  to  a  basis  of  arms 
limitation. 

It's  tempting  for  a  critic  of  Safeguard  to 
analyze  the  new  crop  of  inconsistencies,  sud- 
den swerves  and  policy  twists  In  the  pro- 
gram, but  such  an  exercise  merely  under- 
lines the  Irrationality  of  the  whole  program. 
Rather  than  attempt  to  follow  the  switch- 
backs and  U-turns  of  Safeguard  evolution. 
It  Is  prudent  to  direct  an  analysis  to  the  coat 
effectiveness  of  Safeguard,  assuming  the  3- 
slte  system  is  built  and  that  it  works. 

The  key  question  to  ask  about  the  Safe- 
guard system  is  "How  much  does  an  ABM 
chip  cost  us — and  how  much  will  it  cost 
the  Soviets  to  match  us?"  Or,  as  Dr.  John 
Foster,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Pentagon's  re- 
search and  development  programs,  put  It: 
" — how  much  doee  It  cost  to  add  an  extra 
defensive  mlssUe  and  how  much  to  add  an 
offensive  mlasUe?" 

Dr.  Foster  gave  his  answer — $3  to  $5  mil- 
lion for  a  US  Interceptor  and  $10  million 
for  a  Soviet  attacking  warhead.  His  chip  cost 
is  two  or  three  to  one  in  our  favor.  But  he 
is  also  chief  salesman  for  the  Safeguard  and 
as  such  he  may  be  swept  up  in  his  own  pro- 
motional zeal.  Therefore,  we  shall  examine 
the  Safeguard  system  and  make  an  Inde- 
pendent assay  of  the  chip  cost. 

First,  let's  look  at  our  costs.  To  do  this, 
we  need  to  examine  the  US  ABM  system  in 
some  detail. 

Phase  I  of  Safeguard  bonsists  of  the  fol- 
lowing hardware  items  for  the  Malmstrom 
and  Grand  Forks  bases: 

One  PAR  (Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar) 
for  long-range  detection  and  tracking  of 
hostUe  warheads. 

One  MSR  (MlssUe  Site  Radar)  for  direct- 
ing missiles  to  intercept  the  detected  Incom- 
ing warheads. 

One  battery  of  long-range  Spartan  Inter- 
ceptors designed  primarily  for  area  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

Three  batteries  of  short-range  Sprint  in- 
terceptors to  back  up  the  Spartans  and  to 
provide  an  active  defense  of  the  system 
radars. 

The  radars  are  the  eyes  of  the  Safeguard 
and  they  are  also  Its  Achilles'  heel.  Without 
electronic  vision  the  giant  mlssUe  system  Is 
blind  and  helpless  to  defend  the  Minuteman 
nUssUe  silos.  Unlike  the  latter,  which  are 
underground  slloe  buUt  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, the  radars  are  ten  times  more  vulner- 
able to  a  nuclear  blast.  As  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  explained:  "That  Is  why  most  of  our 
Sprint  missiles  will  be  deployed  to  provide 
protection  for  those  MSRs." 

In  fact.  Phase  II  of  Safeguard  adds  four 
more  Sprint  batteries  to  the  Montana  and 
North  Dakota  sites  to  beef  up  the  system. 
And  In  Its  initial  version.  Phase  II  sought 
to  add  ABM  bases  to  protect  the  Whiteman 
(Missouri)  and  Warren  (Wyoming)  Minute- 
man  fields.  However,  the  Administration 
sensed  the  temper  of  t^e  Senate  and  modi- 
fied this  deployment  to  include  only  the 
Whiteman  site,  reserving  Warren  for  a  fu- 
ture budget. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  Safeguard  system 
will  consist  of  3  sites  designed  to  protect  500 
Minuteman  missiles  at  a  total  cost  of  $6.8 
bUlion.  This  figures  out  to  be  about  $13  mU- 
llon  to  protect  each  Minuteman,  but  the 
figure  is  too  low  because  there  are  fewer  than 
500  Sprints  and  Spartans  In  the  system  avail- 
able to  defend  the  silos.  The  Sprints  are 
limited  to  defense  of  only  one  Minuteman 
squadron  (50  silos)  at  a  time. 

If  the  Soviets  target  their  attack  on  the 
weakest  link  in  the  Safeguard  chain,  they 
would  aim  to  destroy  the  radars.  Therefore, 
the  number  of  Interceptor  missiles  capable 
of  fending  off  such  an  attack  Is  the  critical 


figure  to  tise  In  calculating  the  cost  of  an 
ABM  defense  chip.  The  Pentagon  refuses  to 
disclose  the  ntunber  of  Sprints  and  Spartans 
being  produced  in  Phase  I  and  n,  presum- 
ably to  keep  the  Soviets  in  the  dark.  Dis- 
closure of  the  number  would  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Safeguard  opponents  who  maintain 
that  the  system  is  too  thin  to  provide  a  thick 
defense  of  a  critical  component  like  MSR. 
In  any  event,  the  Soviets  will  know  the  num- 
ber soon  enough  when  the  Sprint-Spartan 
cells  are  constructed  and  made  visible  to 
orbital  photographic  inspection. 

It  wUl  be  assumed  that  the  total  number 
of  killer  missiles  available  for  MSR  defense 
is  100  per  base  or  300  for  all  three  ABM 
installations. 

Assuming  that  each  killer  interceptor 
knocks  out  one  Incoming  warhead,  we  divide 
$6.8  bUllon — the  system  cost — by  300  to  ob- 
tain a  chip  cost  of  $22  million  for  the  de- 
fense. This  figure  is  many  times  that  given 
by  Dr.  Foster  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  he  made  only  marginal  allowance 
for  radar  costs  and  neglected  the  total  sys- 
tems cost.  There  is  no  military  experience  in 
the  anti-missile  field,  although  the  u--.e  of  sur- 
face launched  missiles  in  attacking  aircraft 
shows  that  it  takes  sis  many  as  SO  defensive 
missiles  to  knock  out  one  aircraft.  The  one- 
for-one  ratio  that  Dr.  Foster  assumes  \a  a 
most  optimistic  forecast.  Should  it  require 
two  Sprints  to  kill  off  One  warhead,  then  the 
chip  cost  escalates  to  $45  mlUlon  apiece. 

Dr.  Foster  has  minimized  the  U.S.  chip 
cost;  how  valid  Is  his  $10  million  estimate  for 
the  matching  Soviet  chip?  Estimating  Soviet 
costs  is  a  perUous  accounting  practice,  but 
we  shall  proceed  by  using  the  very  same  fig- 
ures that  Dr.  Foster  cites  for  Soviet  weapons. 
These  are  $30  million  for  the  monstrous  SS-9 
missile,  which  carries  three  5-megaton  war- 
heads, and  $10  miUion  for  the  SS-11  mlssUe 
which  mounts  a  1-megaton  warhead. 

Megaton-class  warheads  are  essential  for 
sllo-bustlng — ^for  digging  Minuteman  out  of 
the  ground — but  they  are  overklU  weapons 
when  targeted  on  vulnerable  radars.  A  war- 
head of  one-tenth  megaton  deUvered  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  off-target  would  destroy  an 
MSR.  Therefore  the  Soviet  have  a  variety 
of  offense  options  in  stS^ing  an  attack  on 
Minuteman  if  they  virlsh  to  knock  out  the 
ABM  system.  They  could  allocate  a  smaU 
number  of  SS-9s  to  a  radar-busting  attack, 
equipping  these  missiles  with  many  0.1- 
megation  warheads.  These  need  not  aU  be 
MIRVed,  i.e..  Independently  targeted  reentry 
vehicles;  they  could  be  partly  clustered  war- 
heads like  those  carried  in  our  A-3  Polaris 
submarine-launched  ballistic  mlssUe.  The 
US  Poseidon  missile,  successor  to  Polaris, 
can  mount  a  maximum  of  14  warheads 
(MIRVs)  per  missile,  so  It  Is  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  the  much  more  massive 
SS-9  missile  could  carry  twice  as  many  war- 
heads. 

The  Poseidonizing  of  the  SS-9  was  actuaUy 
anticipated  In  the  Report  on  Military  Spend- 
ing (to  be  discussed  in  a  forthcoming  article 
in  The  New  Republic)  released  last  month 
by  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through 
Law.  This  report  put  the  cost  of  an  SS-8 
fitted  with  20  warheads  as  $35  mUUon.  llius 
each  attacking  warhead  would  cost  about  $2 
million  If  allowance  Is  made  t<x  launch 
failures. 

A  second  Soviet  option  would  be  the  em- 
ployment of  SS-11  missUes  to  carry,  say.  a 
cluster  of  five  warheads.  The  Soviets  have 
already  deployed  more  than  830  of  the  SS-1  Is 
and  aUocation  of  a  small  fraction  of  these 
to  radar-busting  would  make  little  Impact 
on  their  Inventory.  They  could  also  use  the 
newer  SS-13,  a  solid-fueled  ICBM  first  de- 
ployed in  1968,  to  carry  a  multiple  warhead. 
Such  options  would  yield  unit  costs  of  about 
$2  million  per  attacking  warhead. 

Such  offensive  options  are  by  no  means  far- 
fetched; they  are  within  easy  reach  of  Soviet 
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technology  and  mtist  be  constdered  a«  rtoMs- 
^^^  to  Sategu^.  The  Soviets  could 
X)  employ  decoys  In  an  attack  on  MSB.  but 
■■  wTshaU  restrict  the  analysis  to  live  war- 
heads as  stipulated  by  Dr.  Poster. 

The  above  reckoning  gives  the  Soviets  a 
unit  cost  of  »2  mUllon  per  warhead  vls-a-^s 
Wa  million  for  a  U.S.  killer  missile.  That  s 
an  eleven-to-one  cost  advantage  for  the 
soviet.  My  estimate  and  Dr.  f««T«  »/« 
widely  divergent.  dllTerlng  by  » '»^^'-°' ^a. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  (D.  Mo.),  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  was  much 
concerned  with  offense-defense  cost  ratios 
and  subjected  Dr.  Foster  to  a  barr^e  of 
barbed  questions  In  the  course  of  a  Senate 
inaulry  Dr.  Foster  countered  by  saying: 
"The  way  to  overcome  your  particular  con- 
cern. Senator  Symington,  Is  to  put  In  enough 
missiles  fpr  defense  at  half  the  price  of 
the  offense."  But  If  the  criterion  us«d  Is 
correct,  then  there  Is  something  terribly 
wront!  with  the  Pentagons  arithmetic. 

The  criterion  used  by  Dr.  Poster  Is  backed 
b?  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
for  on  page  21  of  Its  authorization  report  we 
find  "The  Committee  accepts  the  view  that 
the  relevant  criterion  for  the  evaluation  of 
a  svstem  of  active  defense  Is  not  the  defense 
cost  per  Mlnuteman  silo  saved,  or  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  cost  of  the  protecUon 
and  the  cost  of  the  missile  Itself.  It  Is  rath- 
er a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the-  defense 
to'  the  cost  of  the  offense  to  offset  that  de- 
fense ••  But  the  Committee  provides  no  cost 
figures  to  support  Its  case.  Instead  Its  chair- 
man switches  to  a  political  base,  namely,  the 
President  needs  Safeguard  as  a  bargaining 
chip  at  the  SALT  table. 

Olven  the  corkscrew  course  of  the  U.S. 
ABM  program,  one  may  wonder  If  the  bar- 
gaining chip  argument  is  bona  fide.  If  it  is 
then  one  may  ask:  How  many  bargaining 
chips  do  we  need? 

As  will  be  shown  In  my  critique  of  the 
MCPL  {Report  on  Military  Spending),  the 
Administration  Is  proceeding  to  acquire  ma- 
jor strategic  weapons  systems— Mlnuteman 
m  and  Poseidon— whose  chip  value  must 
impress  the  Soviets.  Olven  the  military 
worth  of  offensive  missiles,  the  Soviets  may 
be  pardoned  If  they  view  Mlnuteman  in 
and  Poseidon  as  prime  pieces  on  the  strate. 
glc  chess  board  and  ABM  as  simply  pawns. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  first  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided  on  the  ABM  issue  in 
offering  this  amendment.  I  believe  that 
it  is  vitally  important  that  the  facts  as 
he  has  stated  them  be  considered  and 
recognized  by  the  Senate,  and  that  we 
support  this  amendment  as  the  soundest 
approach  to  the  vast  expenditure  of 
funds  that  would  seem  to  serve  no  con- 
structive purpose,  if  ABM  were  contm- 
ued  as  proposed  in  the  pending  measure. 
So  I  rise  to  support  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  was  the  first  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  for  the  comments  he 
has  made  regarding  my  approach  to  the 
amendment  this  year,  for  his  continuing 
support,  and  for  his  concise  look  into  the 
problwns  of  this  gigantic  system  in 
America  which  does  not  seem  to  be  suc- 
cessful or  to  have  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess. I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  comments  of  support  to- 
day as  in  the  past. 

Mr  SCCyrr.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  nations  do  not 


arm  in  order  to  disarm.  I  ambound  to  say 
that  I  disagree  with  Uiat.  The  entire  his- 
tory of  conflict  is  to  the  contrary. 

We  armed  belatedly  in  tiie  First  Worid 
War.  only  to  disarm  thereafter  We 
armed  belatedly  in  tiie  Second  World 
War  only  to  disarm  precipitately  there- 
after In  years  almost  too  short  to  count, 
we  armed  hastily  again  for  the  Korean 
war.  and  we  proceeded  to  cut  down  on 
forces  and  then  armed  again  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  SALT  talks  are  an 
effort  to  persuade  the  Russians  and  our- 
selves to  disarm  partiaUy,  to  agree  on  a 
plateau  of  disarmament. 

I  never  speak  on  any  matters  regarding 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  without 
wishing  tiiat  I  could  support  disarma- 
ment The  Russians  for  years  have  con- 
tended that  we  ought  to  have  umlateral 
and  complete  disarmament,  meaning 
that  we  disarm  and  they  arm. 

It  would  be  far  easier  for  me.  espe- 
cially in  an  election  year,  simply  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  all  the  proposals  to  dis- 
ai-m— let  us  turn  the  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  till  the  soU  whUe  other  na- 
tions remain  strong.  I  wish  I  could  do 
that  It  would  make  a  very  good  argu- 
ment for  me  in  an  election  year. 

I  really  wish  I  could  support  all  «ie 
simplistic  proposals  to  tie  one  hand  be- 
hind our  back  and  then  try  to  move  just 
as  surely  as  possible  into  negoUatiML 
But  the  evidence  is  indisputable  to  me 
that  tiie  one  thing  which  has  carried 
the  SALT  talks  toward  success  has  been 
the  evidence  which  tiie  RussiMis  have 
seen  on  Uie  part  of  tiie  United  States  to 
maintain  a  minimal  defensive  posture. 
We  are  only  talking  about  phase  I  ol 
the  ABM  and  not  the  so-called  Chmese 
menace  embodied  in  phase  n. 

I  would  hope  Uiat  Uie  SALT  talks 
could  come  to  an  end  so  Uiat  we  would 
know  exacUy  what  is  expected  of  us.  as 
Americans,   with    Uie   deepest  concern 
which  every  Member  of  Wus  Chamber 
shares  for  the  proper  defense  of  the 
United  States.  But  when  we  speak  of  ex- 
pecting ttie  resti^int  to  be  shown  l^ 
Stiier  nations,  it  sounds  Ukeanclent  his- 
tory to  go  back  to  1922.  That  was  the 
year.  I  beUeve.  of  tiie  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  great  powers  gathered 
and  discussed  naval  disarmament.  Then, 
practically  everybody  in  America  was  for 
the  most  peaceful  solution.  Practically 
every  Senator  then,  in  tiiose  days,  was 
for  disarmament,  and  we  did  not  have 
the  close  division  of  disagreement.  We 
decided  to  tirust  everyone  else.  The  argu- 
ments. I  am  sure,  must  have  «"^ed  as 
they  have  sounded  in  this  year  of  1970. 
What  are  we  afraid  of?  What  are  we 
concerned  about?  It  we  disarm,  they  wm 
disarm,  too.  They  are  only  afraid  of  us. 
We  know  what  happened.  We  sank  our 
battieships.  We  stopped  tiie  construction 
of  other  great  ships  on  tiie  ways  We  had 
Colonel  Mitchell  go  out  with  his  flimsy 
plane   and   drop   some  bombs  on  the 
OstfHesland.  a  captured  German  batue- 
ship  dropped  some  bombs  on  other  ves- 
sels,' and  we  sank  tiiem  in  the  Chesa- 

Every wie  said.  "The  nations  '^^J- 
make  war  any  more,  and  they  will  b»t 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  we  will 


f(rilow  in  the  ways  of  peace."  The  Jap- 
anese did  not  destroy  any  vessels^  They 
destroyed  only  the  blueprints.  The  Im- 
perial Gei-man  Government  did  not  de- 
stroy any  vessels.  It  destroyed  only  the 
blueprints. 

Now  it  is  proposed  not  only  tiiat  we 
destroy  blueprints  but  also  that  we 
destroy  our  arms,  that  we  cease  to Jjuild, 
and  that  we  do  not  defend  the  United 
Stetes  as  our  Defense  Department  says 
it  must  be  defended.  .,^„  «f 

I  would  rather  have  the  other  side  of 
this  argument.  It  is  the  popular  side.  It  is 
the  side  on  which  people  all  say,  "Never 
mind  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
Nobody  will  hurt  us."  _ 

We  bought  one  big  war  and  two  lltue 
ones  because  we  believed  that  argument 
before,  and  we  will  buy  oUier  wars  if  we 
believe  it  again.  Just  as  surelj'  as  we 
stand  here,  we  will  be  saying  to  those  who 
are  of  an  aggressive  frame  of  niind,/of  a 
warlike  nature.  "The  United  States  has 
done  it  again— in  1917  and  1940  and  1950 
and  1961.  So  now  w^  do  It  again,  and  we 
save  money.  We  put  it  into  things  that 
we  ought  to  put  it  In."  I  agree.  We  oiight 
to  put  it  into  this  and  that  and  the  other, 
and  they  all  need  it.  But  not  one  of  them 
would  be  worth  anything  and  not  a 
domestic  benefit  would  exist  if  this  coun- 
try lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  an  alert 
and  aggressive  foe.  No,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  go  further  than  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  gone,  but  we  ought 
to  go  at  least  that  far. 

We  ought  to  remember  the  Naval  Con- 
ference of  1922  and  apply  what  happened 
after  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  all  the 
arguments  being  made  here.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  acid  that  would  more  suc- 
cessfully dissolve  most  of  the  arguments 
we  are  hearing  than  the  recoUection  of 
the  United  States  one  more  time  deciding 
that  it  wm  deal  not  from  strength  but 
from  weakness— from  the  sure  strength 
that  we  beUeve  in  our  principles,  from 
the  certain  strength  tiiat  we  wUl  defend 
ourselves,  and  from  the  complete  deter- 
mination that  we  will  not  make  war  upon 
anyone  else,  that  we  wish  no  nation's 
sou.  and  that  we  wish  to  give  no  offense 
to  any  peoples. 

But  surely,  there  Is  a  minimal  line, 
and  here  we  are  in  disagreement— honest, 
concerned  Senators,  all  men  of  good 
will— as  to  where  the  line  needs  to  be 
drawn.  For  me,  I  will  draw  It  where  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  drawn  it. 
I  win  support  the  decision  to  continue 
only  with  the  deployment  of  phase  1. 1  will 
hope  that  tiie  SALT  agreements  may 
make  It  possible  for  nations  to  forget  tills 
dreadful  rollcall  of  alphabets— the  ABM, 
the  ICBM.  and  the  rest  of  the  mutual 
horror  with  which  we  are  confrontmg 
ourselves— and  it  can  be  done. 

But  it  Is.  In  my  opinion,  unlikely  to 
be  done  if  the  Russian  Government  Is 
convinced  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  unwilling  to  defend  the 
United  States  with  adequate,  needed,  de- 
terrent weaponry. 

I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  make  tWs 
speech.  I  would  far  rather  be  making  the 
others.  If  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe 
It  I  could  make  a  better  speech  on  the 
other  side.  But  my  trouble  is.  I  cannot 
bdieve  It.  Being  irnaUe  to  believe  it.  i 
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can  only  say  what  I  have  to  say.  I  may 
add  It  is  against  the  advice  of  most 
of  the  people  in  my  own  oflQce  that  I  am 
making  this  speech,  and  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  so-called  public  relations  peo- 
ple I  know,  who  say  that  I  should  listen 
to  the  letters  and  the  protests,  that  I 
should  listen  to  all  those  people  who  will 
help  me  get  reelected. 

I  wish  I  could.  But.  there  is  a  littie 
matter  of  the  oath  of  office.  Each  of  us 
here  separately  is  responding  to  his  con- 
cept of  that  oath.  So  am  I. 
I  will  have  to  support  the  committee. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  should  like  to  indicate 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  very  highly  values  his  opinions  In 
regard  to  this  or  any  other  problem 
our  Nation  may  face.  Certainly.  In  the 
common  Interest  of  all  the  people,  his 
long  experience  and  years  of  study  and 
expertise  in  all  these  fields  have  brought 
him  to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
Senate. 

I  respect  him  for  the  courage  he  has 
disidayed  in  going  against  the  advice  of 
his  public  relations  friends  and  most  of 
the  people  in  his  office,  but  I  should  like 
to  make  a  simple  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania:  that  he  read  the 
speech  I  have  just  delivered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — I  am  sure  he  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  hear  it  all — and  if 
there  is  any  Indication  in  that  speech 
that  I  advocated  in  any  way  the  disarma- 
ment of  this  Nation,  or  in  any  way  to 
lessen  the  capacity  of  this  Nation  to  re- 
spond to  Initiatives  by  other  countries, 
or  In  any  way  to  abandon  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  military  capability  of 
this  Nation,  under  all  circumstances.  I 
hope  that  he  would  so  Indicate  to  me. 
because  It  certainly  is  not  my  Intention 
to  Indicate  anything  like  that. 

The  discussion  and  debate  over  the 
ABM  system,  on  phase  I.  n.  or  m.  I 
think,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  in- 
dicated, has  the  potential  result  that 
honest  men,  with  the  common  security 
of  their  nation  as  the  reason  for  their 
statements,  might  arrive  at  different 
conclusions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  want  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  that  I 
shall  read  his  speech  and  shall  read  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  I  did  read 
a  part  of  It.  As  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor knows.  I  have  not  and  certainly  would 
not  imply  that  there  is  lessening,  or  any 
less  Interest  on  the  part  of  any  Senator, 
or  on  the  part  of  any  other  Senator,  for 
the  protection  of  this  Nation.  I  had 
hoped  to  make  clear  my  belief  that  a 
certain  level  of  protection  of  our  coun- 
try is  the  m'"<'"fti  level  I  could  support, 
that  we  do  disagree,  and  that  others  have 
a  view  as  to  other  levels  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  adequate. 

This  is  the  high  tradition  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  Senators  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable  about  it,  that  we  respect  the 
conscience  and  concerns  of  each  other, 
as  I  do  the  deep  and  the  scholarly  way 
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In  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  approached  the  subject,  quietly 
and  reasonably.  Therefore.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure.  Indeed,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  entire  statement  which  the 
Senator  has  made. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  recitation  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  about  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past,  where  the  United 
States  had  taken  the  lead  in  giving  con- 
crete evidence  that  we  are  not  a  warlike 
nation,  that  we  seek  peace,  that  we  de- 
stroyed our  armaments  while  others  tore 
up  only  their  blueprints.  I  wonder 
whether  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
latest  experience.  I  recall,  had  to  do  with 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  3  or  4 
years  ago  during  the  preparation  of 
which,  during  all  the  advance  talks  lead- 
ing up  to  the  meetings,  and  during  the 
meetings  themselves,  we  found  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had,  during  all  that  time, 
been  preparing  for  tests  which  gave  them 
a  great  advantage  In  the  nuclear  field. 
Is  that  not  quite  right? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  recollection  agrees 
with  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  That  Is  how  I  so  un- 
derstand  It. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  evidence  is  that 
during  the  entire  time  when  we  were 
taking  the  lead  and  once  again  saying. 
"Let  us  make  every  effort  toward  peace. 
Let  us  stop  everything.  Let  us  achieve 
peace.  Let  us  achieve  this  hoped  for, 
sought  for,  and  prayed  to  objective 
where  we  can,  gradually  do  away  with 
armaments."  But,  during  the  time  of 
those  meetings  and  all  those  prepara- 
tions, the  high-yield  tests  by  the  Rus- 
sians were  actually  ongoing  and  must 
have  been  of  No.  1  importance  in  order 
to  have  been  achieved  at  the  time  they 
were  going  on.  Is  that  not  the  Senator's 
recollection? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  recollection  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  this  statement  so  that  It  will 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  that 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  the  best, 
particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  lead- 
ership. It  is  also  one  of  the  best  analyses, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  situation  with 
which  we  find  ourselves  confronted.  I 
appreciate  very  much  his  strong  stand 
here  to  meet  what,  unfortunately,  is  our 
first  obligation  in  the  Senate;  namely, 
to  protect  the  security  of  this  Nation. 
I  know  there  are  others  who  disagree 
with  that  who  are  equally  sis  sincere  as  I 
am,  but  I  think  the  Senator's  statem^it 
is  something  to  point  to. 

In  this  whole  debate,  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  the 
stake  to  which  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try can  be  tied,  and  I  commend  him  and 
at  the  same  time  thank  him  for  ex- 
pressing his  fine  sentiments. 
Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President.    I 


want  first  to  say  that  I  share  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  my 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy), and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  SxENNis) .  the  esteem  they  have  ex- 
pressed for  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  He  has  set  forth  a  viewpoint  In 
regard  to  this  legislation  that  merits  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  the  Senate 
and  the  country. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  in  this  body — 
and  I  am  sure  he  knows  of  no  Senator 
either — who  advocates  any  form  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament  by  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  every  Senator  in 
this  body  knows  that,  and  recognizes  that 
the  United  States  must  have  adequate 
strength  to  defend  itself  In  a  world  of 
anarehy. 

"The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  stated 
that  it  would  be  vastiy  dangerous  If 
others  In  this  world  were  given  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Senate  did  not  recog- 
nize the  United  States  must  have  "ade- 
quate, needed,  deterrent  weaponry." 

I  would  most  certainly  agree  with  that 
statement,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that 
statement  can  relate  to  the  discussion  on 
the  ABM  system  since  I  think  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  itself,  in  testimony 
rendered  tins  year  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  indicated  grave  doubt  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  present  proposed 
ABM  sj'stem  and  Its  ability  to  do  its 
performed  task. 

If  that  is  true.  It  is  certainly  not 
needed.  If  that  is  true,  it  Is  not  a  deter- 
rent. If  that  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  it 
cannot  be  classified  as  weaponry  in  the 
sense  that  we  would  mean  by  weaponry, 
weapons  that  can  really  serve  fully  the 
defense  of  this  country  in  a  time  of  trial. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  supptort  of  the 
Hughes  amendment,  of  which  I  was  the 
first  cosponsor. 

Last  year,  during  the  heated  debate 
over  the  ABM  system,  a  bumper  strip 
appeared  with  the  caption  '"nie  ABM 
Is  an  Edsel." 

A  year  later  I  have  concluded  that  this 
phrase  was  an  insult  to  the  Ford  Motor 
Co. 

The  Edsel  was  designed  to  be' an  auto- 
mobile, and  it  worked. 

It  is  still  unclesu:  what  the  Safeguard 
system  was  designed  to  do. 

Safeguard  was  conceived  originally 
for  one  mission — the  defense  of  oiu'  cities. 

When  It  was  foimd  that  Safeguard 
could  not  do  this  job,  it  was  given  an- 
other assignment — the  defense  of  our 
Mlnuteman  sites. 

Now  there  is  clear  and  compelling  evi- 
dence that  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  this 
job  either,  and  that  there  are  less  costly 
and  more  effective  ways  to  handle  the 
defense  of  our  Mlnuteman. 

The  Safeguard  system  then  Is  still,  this 
jrear,  as  it  was  last  year,  a  weapons  sys- 
tem in  seareh  of  a  mission. 

We  have  heard  many  arguments  ad- 
vanced In  favor  of  ABM  over  the  past 
years. 

The  defense  of  our  cities,  protection 
from  the  threat  of  a  Chinese  nuclear  at- 
tack, the  defense  of  our  own  land-based 
missiles,  and  so  forth. 

In  fact,  there  never  has  been  a  major., 
weapons  system  for  which  so  many  (Us-  • 
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ingenuous  and  conflicting  claims  have 
been  advanced. 

The  latest  and  perhaps  the  most 
ludicrous  argument  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  ABM  is  that  we  need  it  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  for  the  SALT  negotiations  in 
Vienna. 

This  arg\mient  would  be  genuinely 
funny  if  it  were  not  for  the  tragic  con- 
sequences which  could  flow  from  it. 

Those  who  advance  it  beheve  that  we 
can  negotiate  successfully  with  the  So- 
viet Union  only  if  we  do  so  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  negotiation 
from  a  position  of  strength  has  never 
worked  in  nuclear  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  Dr.  Adrian  Fisher  points  out,  the 
Soviets  rejected  the  Baruch  plan  in  1946 
because  they  felt  acceptance  of  the  plan 
would  make  them  a  second-class  power. 
Similarly,  we  rejected  Soviet  overtures 
for  a  restriction  of  strategic  nuclear  de- 
livery systems  in  1957.  because  of  our 
fears  that  they  were  ahead  of  us  in  de- 
livery systems  at  that  time. 

In  fact,  arms  limitation  arguments 
have  been  successfully  concluded  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  only  in  those  instances  when  both 
sides  approached  negotiations  with  an 
attitude  of  restraint. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  most  interested  in  knowing  what 
arms  limitations  conferences  my  distin- 
guished colleague  considers  t»  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
just  going  on  to  cite  some  that  were 
successful.  My  analysis  of  them  as  being 
successful  Is  based  on  my  reading  of 
current  history  and  the  remarks  on  the 
ABM  debate  by  Dr.  Adrian  Pisher,  who 
was  the  principal  negotiator  for  the 
United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
some  of  which  negotiations  were  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  was  he 
the  chairman  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  He  was  an  ad- 
viser in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  He  was  coxmected  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  not  with 
the  Department  of  Defense? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  an  example  of  the 
times  when  we  did  not  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  superstrength — and  not 
from  a  position  of  weakness — but  of  re- 
straint. I  will  cite  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  the  Treaty  on 
the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  pieces  of 
evidence  Dr.  Fisher  advances  to  .support 
his  contention  that  arms  limitation  nego- 
tiations are  more  successful  when  con- 
ducted in  an  atmosphere  of  restraint  Is 
the    importance    he    attaches    to    the 


Pastore  resolution  in  clearing  the  way  for 
the  nonproliferation  treaty. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  would 
my  distinguished  colleague  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  was  my 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  Chamber 
when  I  referred  to  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  pointed  out  that  during  the  times  of 
the  talks  and  the  meetings  and  all  dur- 
ing the  preparations  for  them,  the  tests 
which  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  at  that 
time  and  just  before  gave  them  a  great 
advantage  in  the  high  yield  atmospheric 
nuclear  test?  In  other  words,  we  had  had 
a  great  advantage  up  to  that  ixjint.  But 
there  is  still  some  question  as  to  whether 
they  were  successful  negotiations  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  wonder  if  my  distinguished  colleague 
recalls  that  as  to  the  nonproliferation 
treaty — and,  from  my  standpoint,  it  was 
not  a  successful  treaty  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  United  States— that  all 
that  treaty  would  do.  once  it  was  signed, 
would  be  to  make  the  United  States  im- 
mediately Involved  if  a  nonnuclear  na- 
tion was  attacked  by  a  nuclear  power. 
We  would  have  to  go  to  the  defense  of 
the  nonnuclear  nation. 

Then,  as  I  recall,  two  nations — the 
French  and  the  Chinese,  both  of  whom 
had  nuclear  capability — said  in  essence 
they  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  treaty. 
All  the  treaty  actually  did  was  to  make 
'it  impossible  for  some  of  our  potential 
allies  in  Europe  ever  to  get  nuclear  ca- 
pability. 

There  was  some  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  that  treaty  was  success- 
ful and  whether  it  was  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States— if  it  was  a  treaty, 
in  fact — and  to  the  advantage  of  our 
allies  in  the  free  world. 

I  merely  point  that  out  because  I 
know  there  has  been  so  much  discussion 
of  these  things  and  so  much  honest  dif- 
ference among  those  both  for  and 
against,  that  I  wanted  to  make  certain 
that  as  much  of  the  history  as  I  have 
been  able  to  pick  up  is  all  made  clear  in 
the  process  of  this  debate  so  that  with 
the  good  Lord's  help,  we  might  come  up 
with  the  right  answer.  This  Is  one  area 
in  which  we  dare  not  make  a  mistake. 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague.  I  sim- 
ply would  say  to  him  that  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Treaty  were  successful 
in  that  the  basic  objective  was  accom- 
plished after  substantial  time  had 
passed  following  negotiations  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  ratify  these  trea- 
ties. Apparently  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
more  than  the  two-thirds  which  Is  re- 
quired felt  that  all  in  all.  taking  into 
account  certain  unhappy  events  that 
may  have  transpired  during  the  nego- 
tiations, it  was  in  our  national  interest 
to  sign  the  treaties  and  have  them  in 
effect. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  is  deeply 
concerned  about  pollution  in  this  Nation. 
He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
this  r^ard.  It  was  because  of  the  elim- 


ination of  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere that  create  such  a  threat  to  man- 
kind that  we  felt  that  treaty  was  neces- 
sary. Regardless  of  what  may  have  hap- 
pened during  the  time  of  the  negotia- 
tions, it  was  felt  that  we  should  get  it 
ratifled. 

In  regard  to  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  "it  was  deemed  to  our  advantage 
to  have  proliferation  halted  to  the  de- 
gree that  it  could  be  by  those  nations 
who  were  willing  to  sign  the  treaty.  Not 
all  of  the  nations  have  signed  it.  The 
greater  the  proliferation,  the  more  dan- 
ger there  would  be  to  mankind. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  thesis  and  the  con- 
clusions of  my  distinguished  colleague. 

My  only  point  is  that  with  respect  to 
an  approach  to  a  hopeful  and  final  solu- 
tion of  these  armaments,  so  often  we 
hear  people  say.  "WeU,  if  we  will  make 
the  first  move  and  set  a  good  example, 
the  others  will  follow." 

Unfortunately,  in  my  lifetime,  I  recall 
so  often  that  we  made  the  first  move  and 
other  nations  did  not  follow. 

I  am  just  wondering  whether  another 
approach  might  be  more  successful  and 
more  productive.  For  example,  there  was 
discussion  in  the  debate  here  as  to  wheth- 
er the  first  phase  of  the  ABM  would  or 
would  not  help  the  SALT  telks.  Every- 
one in  this  Chamber  wanted  the  SALT 
talks  to  take  place  and  to  be  successful. 
There  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  matter,  depending  upon  which  expert 
one  listens  to,  as  to  whether  the  first 
phase  of  the  ABM  helped  the  SALT  talks. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  did 
help  the  talks  and  that  the  talks  pro- 
ceeded to  a  greater  and  more  successful 
degree  because  of  the  ABM  than  they 
would  have  had  we  not  voted  for  the 
ABM. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  knows, 
and  perhaps  better  than  I,  this  is  an 
international  poker  game.  I  think  the 
main  target  and  desire  of  the  United 
States  is  clearly  stated:  the  object  must 
be  recognized  for  all  who  wish  to  recog- 
nize it.  However,  we  often  find  on  the 
other  sdde  suspicions  with  respect  to 
whether  it  is  real  or  whether  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  facade.  We  always  hear  the 
same  argument:  "We  will  impress  them 
that  we  want  to  be  honest,  decent,  and 
fair  and  then  they  will  react  the  same 
way."  My  concern  Is  that  that  has  not 
been  so  over  the  years.  They  are  always 
testing  and  they  will  operate  in  their 
self-interest,  as  a  nation. 

At  the  moment  I  am  concerned  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  because  of  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  ascend- 
ancy «f  the  miUtary  group  to  the  Polit- 
buro, and  the  fact  that  they  are  building 
their  military  establishment  not  only  at 
a  fast  rate  but  at  a  faster  rate  than  our 
intelligence  thought  possible  until  6 
months  ago.  Also,  at  home  we  know  that 
within  the  Soviet  Union  they  have  eco- 
nomic programs  with  very  great  and 
widespread  problems,  suid  with  these 
conditions  put  together  throughout  his- 
tory they  have  always  resulted  in  serious 
trouble  in  the  world. 

So  reading  from  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory and  putting  all  of  this  together  It 
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is  possible  the  Senator  from  California 
may  be  supersensitive  in  his  desire  with 
respect  to  the  outcome  of  this  agree- 
ment, but  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  come 
up  with  the  proper  answer  that  will  in- 
sure properly  and  safely  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  for  if  that 
is  destroyed  I  am  afraid  the  main  cause 
of  peace  throughout  the  world  will  be 
destroyed. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  senior  Senator 
from  California  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  California  are  totally  together  in 
bsing  determined  to  do  whatever  is  nec- 
Bosary  for  the  security  of  our  Nation,  the 
final  point  my  colleague  touched  upon. 
Our  only  difference  is  that  sometimes  we 
have  different  theories  as  to  how  best  to 
achieve  that  end. 

On  the  matter  of  negotiations  I  will 
grant  that  the  question  of  how  the  other 
side  will  react  to  a  particular  set  of  cir- 
cumstances can  never  be  known  imtil 
you  are  at  the  bargaining  table.  But  in 
looking  at  history,  in  five  efforts  at  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  two  were 
imsuccessful  where  one  side  was  trying 
to  negotiate  from  a  position  of  over- 
whelming strength  and  three  have  been 
successfully  negotiated  without  the  other 
side  seeking  to  get  the  best  of  the  other. 

Thus,  in  the  case  I  was  last  discussing 
before  entering  into  colloquy  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California, 
it  was  only  after  the  Pastore  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  that  the  way 
was  cl3ar  for  negotiations  leading  to  the 
X.  nonproliferation  treaty. 
Ig  O.ily  when  we  made  it  clear  that  we 
had  no  intention  of  transferring  our  nu- 
clear weapons  to  other  powers  did  the 
negotiations  begin  to  move  ahead  in 
earnest. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  negotiation 
through  strength  approach  is  discredited 
both  by  experience  and  by  commonsense. 

I  realize,  however,  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  disagree. 

And  I  should  like  to  leave  one  final 
thought  with  those  who  hold  to  a  differ- 
ent view: 

Does  the  deplosmient  of  a  costly,  non- 
cost  effective  ABM  system  which  demon- 
strably cannot  do  the  job  it  is  supposed 
to  do  increase  America's  strength? 

My  conviction  is  that  it  does  not.  that 
it  is  just  ahother  costly  and  needless 
mistake. 

The  Russians,  whatever  else  they  may 
be.  are  not  stupid. 

They  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  the  limits 
of  an  ABM  system. 

After  all,  thrfy  stopped  building  one  of 
their  own. 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  own  ABM  is  a  pretty  soggy  chip 
to  try  to  cash  in  at  the  SALT  talks. 

Mr.  President,  my  firm  belief  is  that 
there  is  neither  safety  nor  security  for 
any  of  us  in  a  continuing  arms  race. 

I  believe  responsible  men  in  all  nations 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  this  view. 

I  realize,  however,  that  pending  the 
day  when  comprehensive  arms  reduction 
agreements  are  negotiated,  we  will  have 
to  continue  to  spend  billions  for  our  na- 
tional defense. 

But  let  us  not  bemuse  ourselves  into 


thinking  that  pouring  billions  into  weap- 
ons systems  which  do  not  work  will  af- 
ford us  any  additional  security. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  poured 
enough  money  down  the  drain  on  S€kfe- 
guard.  For  the  reasons  I  advanced  and 
the  reasons  so  eloquently  and  articulately 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  let 
us  not  waste  any  more  money  now. 

LETTEX   OF   SCCBETART   OF    DEFENSE    LAIRD   OK 
SAFECUABO   ABM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  place  in  the  Record  today  a  letter  to 
me  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  expressing  the  Secretary's  view 
that  diversion  of  the  $365  million  in  Safe- 
guard research  and  development  funds 
to  a  program  of  R.  ti  D.  on  hardsite  de- 
fense would  "necessitate  cancellation  of 
the  phase  1  deplosmient." 

Senator  Stennis  and  I  had  expressed 
the  same  view  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
last  Wednesday,  August  5,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Procurement  Act,  and  on  the 
explanations  given  by  the  sponsors  in 
support  of  that  amendment. 

In  his  letter,  Secretary  Laird  also 
points  out  that  the  development  of  a 
hardsite  defense  system  is  not  envisaged 
as  a  replacement  for  Safeguard.  The  Sec- 
retary wrote : 

Far  from  rendering  Safegusird  obsolete, 
hardsite  components  If  deployed  In  com- 
bination with  the  Safeguard  defense  of  Mln- 
uteman  would  provide  a  formidable  counter 
to  a  severe  threat,  Should  It  materialise. 

Secretary  Laird's  letter  confirms  my 
view,  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  Wednesday.  The  Secretary  states 
that  in  the  event  of  a  severe  and  rapid 
increase  in  the  Soviet  threat  to  Jfinute- 
man: 

We  could  strengthen  the  four-site  Safe- 
g\iard  defense  of  Mlnuteman  by  deploying 
more  Sprints  and  more  MSRs  in  the  same 
four  Mlnuteman  fields; 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Secretary  Laird's  letter  of  Au- 
gust 7  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd.  as 
follows: 

The  Secbetabt  op  Dbvemsk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  7.  1970. 
Hon.  Rknrt  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Scoop:  I  am  writing  in  answer  to 
your  questions  about  the  impact  of  am«id- 
ing  the  authorization  bill  to  redirect  $365 
million  In  Safegimrd  Fiscal  1971  RI>T&E; 
fluids  to  development  of  a  dedicated  hard- 
site  defense  system. 

Redirection  of  these  funds  would  require 
that  we  stop  deployment  of  Phase  1.  With- 
out funds  for  completing  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  development  work  remaining  and 
without  funds  for  continuation  of  test  and 
evaluation  of  system  c^>eratk>n  we  could  not 
field  a  completed  system.  This  would,  in 
turn,  require  that  the  contractors  disband 
the  sicllled  work  force  and  specialized  facili- 
ties assembled  to  produce  Safeguard  com- 
ponents. 

The  reason  the  impaot  is  so  severe  is  that 
redirection  of  the  Safeguard  RDT&E  funds 
would  preclude  completion  of  Safeguard  de- 
velopment and  would  bring  to  an  immediate 
halt   our  teet  and  evaluation   program   at 


Meek  Island  In  the  Kwajaleln  Atoll.  There 
would  be  no  further  filght  tests  of  the  pro- 
totype system  on  Meek  Island.  I  think  you 
know  that  we  have  installed  on  Meek  Island 
the  essential  elements  of  Mlnuteman  de- 
fense— an  MSR,  it^  test  data  processor,  initial 
software,  Spartan  launchers  and  Sprint 
launchers.  We  are  now  integrating  this  com- 
plex into  a  working  system  and  have  already 
passed  the  first  milestone  of  a  successful 
space  point  intercept  with  a  Spartan  mlBulle 
under  control  of  the  Missile  Site  Radar  and 
its  data  processor.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  complete  this  test  and  evaluation 
work,  which  gives  us  a  very  early  look  at  the 
syartem  performance.  I  am  completely  con- 
fident that  the  Meek  Island  tests  will  dem- 
onstrate continuing  succeas;  however,  fur- 
ther confirmation  by  fiela  testing  is  essen- 
tial, and  we  want  to  get  on  with  It^  We 
must  have  the  RDT&E  funds  that  pay  for 
operation  of  the  Meek  Island  comj^ex,  for 
the  Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles  flown  in 
the  test,  special  teet  targets,  etc.  Also,  the 
RDT&E  fimds  are  needed  to  continue  soft- 
ware development  for  the  operational  sites 
and  to  continue  development  of  the  Modi- 
fied Spartan. 

In  the  matter  of  developing  a  dedicated 
hardsite  defense  system,  I  fully  support  the 
development,  and  on  nimierous  occasions 
Mr.  Packard  and  I  have  so  testified.  We  have 
tried  to  make  dear  the  role  hardsite  defense 
plays  vis-a-vis  Safeguard  defense  of  Minute- 
man.  Safeguard  is  the  earliesit  effective  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman  we  can  deploy.  It  will 
be  effective  against  the  likely  threat  of  the 
middle  1970s,  and  for  modentte  threat  levels 
Safeguard  is  economical. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  two  things: 
(1)  dedicated  hardsite  defense  cannot  be 
available  as  early  as  Safeguard,  and.  (2)  hard- 
site  is  economical  only  if  needed  and  de- 
ployed to  coiinter  very  high  threat  levels. 
We  do  not  expect  these  very  high  thi«at 
levels  in  the  middle  1970s.  Rathec,  we  would 
expect  them  to  develop  later,  if  at  all.  But  as 
a  hedge  against  the  possibility  that  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  fall  to  limit  So- 
viet ICBM  deployment  and  that  our  Safe- 
guard deployment  in  defense  of  Mlnuteman 
fails  to  diaoourege  Soviet  ICBM  prolifera- 
tion, we  are  developing  a  hardsite  system 
that  coiild  augment  Safeguard,  if  necessary. 

Incidentally,  I  have  read  some  recent  press 
stories  stating  that  hardsite  is  intended  to 
replace  Safeguard.  This  is  Incorrect.  Par  frc«n 
rendering  Safeguard  obsolete,  hardsite  com- 
poneitts  If  deployed  in  combination  with  the 
Safeguard  defense  of  Mlnuteman  would  pro- 
vide a  formidable  counter  to  a  severe  threat, 
should  It  materialize.  Should  the  threat  grow 
with  extreme  and  unexpected  rapidity  so  that 
It  exceeds  the  Safeguard  defense  level  before 
hardsite  <[ifl|avallable — something  we  do  not 
predict  atVchls  time — we  could  strengthen 
the  four-site  Safeguard  defense  of  Minute- 
man  by  deploying  more  Sprints  and  more 
MSRs  in  the  same  four  Mlnuteman  fields.  We 
have  no  plan  to  do  this,  and  we  do  not  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be  necessary;  however,  it  la 
important  to  note  that  the  option  is  avaU- 
able. 

We  are  making  good  progress  with  the 
hardsite  R&D  program.  It  is  now  in  the  con- 
cept formulation  stage,  and  we  are  defining 
a  hardsite  design  which  would  be  optimum 
for  economical  defense  of  Mlnuteman  against 
very  heavy  threats.  In  addition  we  have 
funded  some  R&D  work  in  technology  areas 
which  we  are  certain  will  be  essential  in  de- 
veloping hardsite  system  hardware  and  soft- 
ware. 

We  have  not  yet  worked  out  detailed  costs 
and  scheduler,  But  it  appears  that  the  de- 
velopment program  wiU  lead  to  a  system 
which  would  become  available,  if  needed,  In 
the  late  1970b.  several  years  later  than  Safe- 
guard. I  have  heard  the  comment  of  some 
who  believe  that  we  could  make  the  hardsite 
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system  ayallable  sooner,  even  as  soon  as  Sale- 
Kuard  Theee  comment*  overtook,  for  exam- 
ple the  fact  that  a  fiUl-scale  prototype  of 
the'  Safeguard  Missile  Site  Radar  has  been 
under  test  on  Meek  Island  for  almost  two 
years  now  while  the  hardslte  system  Is  today 
only  a  concept  in  the  early  stage  of  deamoon. 
Hardslte  hardware  has  yet  to  be  constructed 
for  test  and  evaluation. 

Also,  redirection  of  the  $365  mllUon  of 
Safeguard  RDT&E  funds  to  sxjpport  hardslte 
development  is  unnecessary.  As\we  have  tes- 
tified, we  have  In  the  Advanced  Ballistic 
MlssUe  Defense  Une  item  of  our  budget  •ISS 
mlUlon  in  FY  71  R&D  funds,  of  which  $58 
miuion  is  set  aside  for  development  of  a 
hardslte  defense  system.  This  amount  was 
chosen  to  be  whoUy  adequate  for  this  phase 
of  the  program.  AddlUonal  funding  at  this 
time  would  not  expedite  the  hardslte  pro- 

In  summary,  redirection  of  the  Safeguard 
FY  71  RDXatE  funds  woxild  necessitate  can- 
cellation of  the  Phase  1  deployment  and  aU 
fxirther  deployment  options.  The  diversion 
of  these  funds  to  the  hardslte  program  woiUd 
not  expedite  the  development  because  It  la 
fully  funded  for  Fiscal  1971. 

Sincerely. 

MzlLubd. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  conduct  a  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  concerning  the  time  to 
vote  on  Wednesday,  a  matter  that  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  Senators. 

Mr,  President,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  an  amendment  which  he  has  just 
explained.  Referring  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  there  is  a  special  pro- 
vision for  1  hour  to  each  side  on  the 
Hughes-Brooke  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  made  a  sug- 
gestion to  see  what  would  be  the  situa- 
tion about  coming  to  that  amendment 
on  Wednesday  and  getting  it  disposed 
of  well  ahead  of  the  vote  on  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment. 

Will  the  Senator  state  the  proposal 
now? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  indicated,  try- 
ing to  accommodate  the  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  be  present  for  the 
vote  on  the  Hughes  amendment  on 
Wednesday,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  if 
we  could  reach  an  agreement  that  we 
would  not  take  up  tJ»e  amendment  until 
11:30  ajn.,  it  would  probably  be  the  most 
convenient  time,  thereby  bringing  it  to  a 
flnni  vote  at  about  1 :  30  in  the  afternoon. 
If  that  could  be  arranged  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  dlstingitished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Coopni)  I  think  it  would  be 
convenient,  if  it  Is  also  in  keeping  with 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  oblectives 
might  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  we  should  not 
try  to  change  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  All  we  oould  do  would  be  to 
have  an  understanding  that  the  author 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  will  work  to  that  end.  This  would 
leave  2  hours  before  3:30,  the  time  for 
the  vote  on  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 
The  proposal  has  appeal  to  me.  The  8«i- 
ator  from  Kentucky  is  in  the  Chamber 
as  is  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
KK) .  They  might  have  some  comment  to 
make. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUOHES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooks),  but  I  understood  his  amend- 
ment would  be  called  up  subsequent  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  in  which  case  it  would  seem  to  me, 
considering  the  time  expended  to  vote, 
tl^it  the  Hughes  amendment  should  come 
up  earlier  and  be  voted  on  Wednesday, 
but  somewhat  earUer  than  1 :  30.  As  I  said, 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
Is  willing  to  give  the  Senator  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  or  with  whomever  he 
wishes,  to  work  toward  this  end. 

The  purpose  of  the  colloquy  is  to  see 
if  it  is  possible  if  we  could  bring  it  up 
before  11:30. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand  the  agree- 
ment specifies  no  time,  except,  from  the 
standpoint  of  debate  time,  that  they 
should  be  disposed  of  prior  to  the  vote 
set  at  3:30  on  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment, as  conceivably  amended  or  not 
amended. 

My  suggestion  is  this:  It  is  conceiva- 
ble that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  could  be 
brought  up  in  turn  and  debated,  with  the 
vote  being  postponed  imtil  the  debate  on 
all  amendments  has  been  concluded,  and 
then  the  debate  on  each  amendment  in 
turn  being  voted  on,  arriving  at  the  vote 
on  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  at,  say, 
3:30. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  although  I  called  it  the 
Brooke  amendment,  it  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  Hughes  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  to  the  bill;  it  is  not  an 
amendment  to  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  an  amendment  to  the 
cooper-Hart  amendment.  I  think  they 
are  two  separate  and  distinct  matters, 
even  though  I  used  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  was  my  understanding, 
though,  whoi  we  got  the  consent  agree- 
ment, that  the  time  on  all  the  amend- 
ments would  be  limited  to  1  hour  ex- 
cept that  there  would  be  a  limitation  of 
2  hours  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  which  would  imply 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  intended  It 
as  a  substitute  or  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment.  Otherwise 
it  would  not  m^ply  here.  If  it  were  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  only,  it  could  be 
brought  up  at  a  subsequent  time  to  the 
vote  on  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  in  town.  Perhaps  he 
should  be  notified. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Bbookz)  is  not  present 
at  this  time.  I  understood  him  to  say  he 
would  offer  his  amendmoit  to  the  bill. 
Would  It  be  helpful  if  the  Senator  from 
Jiflssisslppi,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 


Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  I  could  meet  here  at  a 
stated  time  tomorrow  and  see  if  we  could 
work  out  the  schedule  for  Wednesday's 
vote  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  so.  If  it  could 
be  done  this  afternoon,  it  would  be  much 
better,  because  so -many  Senators  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  COOPER.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I 
shall  try  to  reach  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  yield,  it  makes  very  little 
difference  to  me  how  it  is  done.  I  am  sim- 
ply trying  to  protect  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  would  like  to  ascertain 
whether  he  intends  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  or  subsequently.  It  was 
my  understanding,  when  the  original 
consent  agreement  was  propoimded,  that 
it  would  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. Otherwise,  it  would  not  have  been 
included  in  the  consent  agreement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.-  Hart)  and 
msrself. 

On  August  5,  Senators  Jackson  and 
Stbnnis  raised  a  question  about  our 
amendment  No.  819  to  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  H.R.  17123.  We  wish  to 
assert  once  8«ain,  as  we  did  in  a  press 
statement  that  day,  that  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment  does  not  restrict  the  use  of 
the  $365  million  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  researoh  and 
development  on  Safeguard.  It  Is  the  view 
of  Senator  Hart  and  myself  that  research 
and  development  should  be  directed  to- 
ward the  deployment  of  an  effective  sys- 
tem specifically  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mlnuteman  deterrent,  but  our 
amendment  does  not  compel  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  use  the  researoh 
and  development  funds  in  this  way. 

The  language  of  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment  makes  this  statement  clear: 
that  it  does  not  affect  or  restrict  In  any 
way  the  use  of  the  funds  provided  in  the 
bill  for  phase  I,  including  the  use  of  those 
funds  for  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  819)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


AlCXNSlCXNT  No.  819 

On  page  7,  Une  1.  strike  out  "$1,031,800,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$838,800,000". 

On  page  16,  line  8,  strike  out  "$323,000,000" 
and  insert  tn  Ueu  thereof  "$193300,000". 

On  page  17,  beginning  with  Une  15,  strike 
out  aU  down  through  line  6  on  page  18,  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sxc.  403.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  pur- 
stiant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  In  connection  with 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  antlbaUlsUo 
missile  system,  or  any  part  or  ooo^ionent 
thereof,  at  any  alte  other  than  the  two  tltea 
at  which  deployment  was  heretofore  author- 
ised by  law(  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Oreat 
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Palls,  Montana,  and  Grand  Forks  Air  Force 
Base.  Orand  Forks,  North  Dakota) . 

"  (b)  The  provisions  fo  subsection  (a)  shaU 
not  apply  to  the  obligation  or  expenditure 
of  funds  for  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  activities  carried  out  In  sup- 
port of  any  advanced  antlballlstlc  missile 
program  at  sites  heretofore  established  for 
such  purpose." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  viewpoint.  I  thank 
him  for  putting  that  matter  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  the  history.  We  will 
have  to  refer  to  that  again  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

THE    SAfEGUARO     STSTEM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  year  I 
spoke  of  the  need  for  authorizing  the 
deployment  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system.  As  you  recall,  the 
debate  of  this  issue  was  long  and  heated. 
As  I  said  last  year: 

Spirited  debate  Is  Inevitable  when  we  are 
confronted  with  a  problem  of  such  technical 
magnitude  and  scientific  complexity  as  our 
deterrent  defense  system. 

We  are  now  considering  an  authoriza- 
tion to  continue  work  on  the  Safeguard 
system,  a  step  which  represents  the  mini- 
mum response  to  an  urgent  need. 

The  President  has  made  a  clear  and 
persuasive  case  for  this  continuation  of 
Safeguard.  As  in  the  past,  he  has  been 
reasonable,  prudent,  and  realistic  in  his 
proposals. 

It  is  imbellevable  that  the  Senate  Is 
now  trjdng  to  handcuff  President  Nixon 
in  light  of  what  he  has  achieved  in  the 
£      last  18  months. 

'5         First,  the  President  has  a  plan  for 
peace  in  Vietnam,  and  it  is  working. 

Second,  an  Arab-Israel  ceasefire  be- 
gan Friday  night  as  a  result  of  Mideast 
peace  proposals  prepared  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Third,  progress  is  being  made  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks— begun 
under  the  Nixon  administration — in 
Vienna. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  it  seems 
indefensible  that  the  President's  Judg- 
ment, motives,  or  wisdom  would  be  ques- 
tioned now  with  reference  to  Safeguard. 

CRDCXAI.     ICOBCKNTnM 

Last  year,  by  a  narrow  majority,  au- 
thorization was  granted  to  begin  work 
on  two  sites — Grand  Porks  Air  Force 
Base,  N.  Dak.,  and  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base,  Mont.  That  work  has  begun 
and  much  has  been  accomplished.  Most 
importantly,  the  Safeguard  program  has 
developed  the  momentum  so  necessary 
for  the  timely  and  orderly  pnwecution  of 
the  deploymoit  Thousands  of  Govern- 
ment and  contractor  personnd  have  heen 
employed.  Production  lines  have  been 
established.  Site  construction  has  been 
initiated.  Getting  all  of  this  started  and 
keeping  it  going  in  an  orderly,  coordi- 
nated fashl<»i  is  no  easy  Job.  It  Is  a  stu- 
pendous management  task  that,  once 
interrupted,  is  extremely  difficult,  costly, 
and  time  consuming  to  resume. 

Just  as  we  have  established  a  momen- 
tum with  the  ABM,  so  have  the  Soviets, 
since  1965,  built  up  a  momentum  In  de- 
veloping and  deplojring  their  strategic 
offensive  force.  Ilils  momentum  Is  most 
disturbing  as  it  applies  to  the  installa- 


tion of  the  giant  SS-9  ICBM.  U  this 
momentum  continues,  we  face  the  pros- 
pect in  a  very  few  years  of  a  real  threat 
to  our  Minutwnan  ICJBM  force— the 
backbone  of  our  deterrent. 

This  year  we  are  considering  addi- 
tional authorization  to  continue  the  mo- 
mentum established  by  the  work  already 
authorized.  This  authorization,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, would  permit  work  to  continue 
on  the  previously  authorized  sites  at 
Malmstrom  and  Grand  Porks  and  also 
authorize  full  deployment  at  Whlteman 
and  advanced  preparation  at  Warren  Air 
Foroe  Base.  In  making  its  recommenda- 
tion, the  committee  stressed  the  urgent 
need  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  our 
land-based  deterrent. 

TUX  SAUK  ISSUE 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  now 
has  not  changed  from  last  year.  The 
issue  revolves  around  the  strategic  reality 
of  our  defense  posture.  The  time  has 
again  come  when  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  either  gives  the  President 
the  tools  to  bring  peace  and  security,  or 
denies  them.  In  this  respect,  nothing  has 
changed.  Nothing  has  happened  since 
last  year  to  justify  altering  the  course 
we  established  then.  The  threat  has  not 
disappeared — it  has  increased.  We  do 
not  have  an  arms  limitation  agre«nent 
with  the  Russians,  and  we  do  not  know 
when  we  will.  We  were  confident  the 
system  would  work  last  year.  We  are 
more  confident  than  ever  this  year  of  its 
effectiveness.  In  short,  if  there  wsis  a 
valid  reason  to  begin  deployment  last 
year,  there  is  certainly  a  valid  reason 
to  continue,  uninterrupted,  at  least  the 
minimum  deployment  needed  to  preserve 
our  security. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  more 
prevalent  arguments  that  have  been 
raised  by  those  who  oppose  the  S5^tem. 

TECHNICAL  CAPABIUTT 

Perhttf>s  the  most  frequent  charge 
leveled  at  Safeguard  is  the  assertion  that 
it  will  not  work,  and  that  the  Minute- 
man  defense  part  of  Safeguard  is  com- 
posed of  castoff  equipment  designed 
to  defend  cities  rather  than  hardened 
silos.  These  assertions  are  not  true.  Safe- 
guard radars  and  missiles  are  made  of 
components  well  within  our  current  state 
of  the  art  with  performance  character- 
istics well  matehed  to  the  multiple  mis- 
sion requirements  of  Safeguard.  In  other 
words,  current,  proven  technology  is 
being  employed  in  the  development  of 
the  system.  This  development  is  drawing 
to  a  close  as  far  as  the  major  subsys- 
tems— the  radars,  computers,  and  Spar- 
tan and  Sprint  missiles  are  concerned. 
Integration  of  these  subsystems  into  a 
prototype  ABM  at  Kwajaleln  Atoll  has 
begun,  and  the  test  programs  of  both 
hardware  and  software  have  progressed 
extremely  well  to  date.  In  short,  we  have 
overwhelming  technical  evidence  that 
the  system  will  perform  its  assigned 
missions. 

ICnrDTEMAM  DXTKIfBK 

The  assertion  that  Safeguard  equip- 
ment is  not  designed  to  defend  hardened 
Mlnuteman  silos  is  equally  false.  The  re- 
quirement to  provide  for  defense  of  hard 
targets  was  established  in  the  early  days 


of  the  Nike  X  research  and  development 
program.  Nike  X  componente  were  devel- 
oped from  the  outset  with  the  dual  re- 
quirements of  providing  hard  target  and 
city  defense  capability.  Sentinel  built  on 
Nike  X  components  and  provided  an 
option  for  Mlnuteman  defense.  Sentinel 
sites  were  plsuined  for  this  capability. 

When  the  Nike-Zeus  program  was  re- 
oriented toward  the  Nike  X  program. 
Secretary  McNamara  in  his  statement  to 
the  House  AN>ropriations  Committee  oo. 
February  6,  1963,  stated: 

The  revised  program  pursues  certain  spe- 
cific developments  In  radar  technology  and 
wUl  be  oriented  toward  the  defense  of  hard 
sites,  such  as  missile  bases  and  command 
poets,  against  ballistic  missile  attack. 

Regarding  Sentind,  Secretary  Clifford 
stated  in  his  January  1969,  statement 
on  the  fiscal  1970  defense  budget: 

The  Sentinel  System  would  also  have  a 
ntmiber  of  other  advantages.  It  would  serve 
as  a  foundation  to  which  we  could  add  a 
defense  of  our  Mlnuetman  and  bomber 
forces  if  that  later  becomes  desirable. 

In  effect,  Safeguard  defense  of  Mln- 
uteman exercises  the  Mlnuteman  defense 
option  that  was  always  part  of  the  Sen- 
tinel design. 

DETENSB    or   RADAB 

Another  argument  leveled  at  the  sys- 
tem Is  that  the  missile  site  radar  is  not 
as  hard  as  the  Mlnuteman  silo  it  de- 
fends. The  survivability  of  the  Safeguard 
radars  does  not  rely  on  hardening  but  on 
defending  them  with  Sprint  missiles. 
The  radars  are  hardened  to  the  level  re- 
quired to  utilize  the  capability  of  Sprint 
to  defend  them.  For  the  offense  to  be 
confident  of  destroying  the  radars  he  is 
forced  to  target  enough  missiles  to  ex- 
haust the  defense  missiles  stockpiles 
whether  he  attacks  the  radars  of  the 
Mlnuteman  silos. 

AOOmONAL   RAOAB 

Critics  of  Safeguard  sometimes  say  the 
projected  threat  to  Mlnuteman  is  unreal 
and  that  no  defense  is  needed.  At  other 
times  they  say  that  the  projected  threat 
could  "overwhelm"  Safeguard  and  pre- 
sumably destroy  Mlnuteman  too.  An- 
other favorite  criticism  Is  that  Safe- 
guard is  effective  only  against  a 
"narrow  band  of  threats."  It  is  true 
that  Soviet  forces  c¥>erational  today  do 
not  require  Safeguard,  but  their  threat 
continues  to  grow.  It  is  true  also  that 
Safeguard,  like  any  defense  system,  can 
be  exhausted  if  the  threat  grows  indefi- 
nitely. The  Safeguard  defense  of  Mln- 
uteman was  chosen  to  cope  with  neither 
the  extreme  of  no  threat  growtii  nor 
maximum  conceivable  threat  growth. 
The  Safeguard  deployment  is  aimed  at 
threat  growth  between  these  extxemes 
and — perhaps  more  important — is  aimed 
at  discouraging  the  endless  proliferation 
of  Soviet  hard  target  killers.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  threat  should  grow  sig- 
nificantly larger  than  the  level  against 
which  the  Safeguard  Mlnuteman  defense 
\s  designed,  additional  radars  could  be 
added  to  provide  even  greater  leverage 
in  the  price  charged  the  offense  to  pene- 
trate. New,  less  expoisive  oompcnents 
dedicated  to  hard  target  defense  axe 
being  devdoped  as  a  hedge  against  a 
massive  threat  to  Mlnuteman. 
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PROTECTION    AGAINST   "BLACKOUT" 

In  addition  to  charging  that  the  radars 
are  vulnerable  because  they  are  'soft. 
opponents  of  the  Safeguard  system  also 
say  that  its  radars  can  be  'blacked  out 
by  large  precursor  warheads  detonated 
at  high  alUtudes  specifically  for  that 
purpose.  Tliey  also  contend  that  self- 
blackout  may  result  from  Spartan  war- 
heads detonated  against  the  first  enemy 
reentry  vehicles. 

The  truth  is  that  over  the  past  several 
years,  extensive  analyses  have  been  made 
of  the  effect  on  the  ABM  radar  of  both 
self -blackout  and  precursor  blackout.  On 
the  basis  of  the  studies,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  fully  deployed  Safeguard  sys- 
tem would  not  be  seriously  limited  by 
self-blackout  effects  during  atUcks  up 
to  the  maximum  postulated  Chinese 
Communist  threat  level  as  long  as  proper 
decisions  are  made  concerning  intercept 
doctrine.  The  same  conclusion  is  true  for 
the  estimated  heavier  attack  against  the 
defended  Minuteman  force.  This  is  be- 
cause we  would  primarily  use  the  low 
yield  Sprint  whose  blackout  effect  on  the 
defense  Is  minim£il. 

A  further  conclusion  of  past  studies 
is  that  precursor  attack  planning  must 
take  into  consideration  the  attacker's 
operational  difficulty  in  mounting  such 
an  attack  with  high  confidence  that  his 
attack  will  succeed.  Since  the  success  of 
a  precursor  attack  depends  on  getting  a 
series  of  reentry  vehicles  in  front  of  the 
Safeguard  radars  in  a  critical  timing  se- 
quence, the  enemy  planner  must  program 
his  force  to  give  him  a  high  probability 
of  achieving  this  sequence  without  a  sin- 
gle failure,  or  "hole."  which  would  cause 
the  attack  to  fail.  Studies  show  that  to 
achieve  a  high  expectation  of  a  success- 
ful precursor  attack  on  one  target,  an 
enemy  planner  would  have  to  expend  a 
great  many  warheads  in  the  attempt. 
This  is  especially  true  because  he  must 
allow  for  failures  of  his  own  missiles  if 
he  is  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  maintain- 
ing the  blackout.  His  planning  would  be 
further   complicated  because   he   must 
consider  the  capability  of  Safeguard  to 
"look  around"  the  blackout  cloud,  a  tac- 
tic which  is  possible  because  of  the  over- 
lapping coverage  and  data-sharing  ca- 
pability of  the  perimeter  acquisition  ra- 
dars— PAR'S.  Furthermore,  some  inter- 
ruption of  radar  data  can  be  tolerated 
as  long  as  the  system  is  designed  to  cope 
with   interruptions — and   it   is.   Conse- 
quently, the  numbers  of  reentry  vehicles 
required  for  a  high-confidence  precursor 
attack  is  well  beyond  the  expected  size 
of  the  Chinese  ICBM  force  for  some 
years  to  come.  Also,  a  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  precursor  attack  against  Safe- 
guard Is  self  defeating  because  the  time 
required  to  set  up  and  complete  the  pre- 
cursor attack  would  enable  many  SAC 
aircraft  to  fly  away  from  their  bases.  De- 
fense of  Minuteman  against  a  Soviet  at- 
tack is  primarily  based  on  the  Sprint 
missile,  which,  with  the  missile  site  ra- 
dar—MSR— will  perform  adequately  in 
spite  of  interrupted  perimeter  acquisition 
radar— PAR^-data  during  the  engage- 
ment. Because  the  MSR  utilizes  a  higher 
frequency  than  the  PAR,  the  blackout 
proUen  is  necllgible. 
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SAFECUABD    AND    THS    SALT    TALKS 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  discuss  an  area 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  considerable 
misunderstanding  still  exists.  That  is  the 
role  of  our  ABM  in  the  current  talks 
with  the  Russians  regarding  strategic 
arms  limitation.  In  our  past  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  Soviets — both  as  al- 
lies in  World  War  n  and  as  adversaries 
in  the  cold  war,  one  central  fact  of  life 
has  emerged;  and  that  is  that  they  give 
up  nothing  without  receiving  something 
in  return.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  defense  of  Mother  Russia  is  involved. 
I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand 
how  so  many  of  us  fail  to  appreciate 
this.  In  order  to  conduct  successful  ne- 
gotiations, both  parties  must  have  some- 
thing to  negotiate  with — something  so 
important  to  the  other  side  that  he  is 
willing  to  give  up  something  for  it.  Make 
no  mistake,  my  friends.  The  Russians  are 
not  in  Vienna  today  out  of  concern  for 
us.  They  are  there  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, not  ours. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some,  we 
cancel,  delay  or  put  in  escrow  funds 
for  further  ABM  deployment  in  the  hope 
that  this  will  facilitate  negotiations  we 
would  be  guilty  of  the  sheerest  folly. 
Safeguard  in  escrow  is  the  same  as  na- 
tional security  in  escrow. 

To  explore  this  further,  let  us  strip 
the  SALT  talks  to  their  bare  essentials — 
what  do  we  want  and  what  do  we  have 
to  give  up  in  order  to  get  what  we  want? 

Our  prime  objective  in  these  talks  is  to 
constrain  the  Soviets  from  achieving  a 
first-strike  capability  against  us.  We 
would  accomplish  this  through  nego- 
tiated limitations  in  their  strategic  of- 
fensive weapons — primarily  the  SS-9 
ICBM. 

Our  be&t  hope  for  achieving  such  lim- 
iUtions  is  to  negotiate  Safeguard.  Safe- 
guard is  the  one  major  ongoing  U.S.  pro- 
gram that  the  Russians  are  interested  in 
restricting.  Were  we  to  do  this  unilater- 
ally for  them,  we  would  be  voluntarily 
stripping  ourselves  of  our  negotiating 
capability.  Why  then  would  the  Soviets 
want  to  restrict  their  SS-9  deployment? 
Certainly  not  for  anything  we  could  do 
for  them.  That  would  have  already  been 
done. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  at  the  beginning  of  my 
speech  I  mentioned  a  momentum — I  be- 
lieve Secretary  McNamara  referred  to  it 
once  as  a  "mad  momentum" — in  our 
ABM  program  and  the  Russian's  ICBM 
program.  No  one  woxild  like  to  see  that 
momentum  dampened  more  than  I.  I 
am  sure  both  we  and  the  Soviets  could 
make  better  use  of  the  enormous  re- 
sources that  are  being  expended  for 
these  awesome  weapons.  For  this  reason. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  SALT  talks  are 
successful,  and  that  we  can  devote  more 
energy  to  solving  our  many  other  prob- 
lems. 

But  I  am  a  realist.  I  know  that  no 
solution  to  any  of  these  other  problems 
would  be  worth  the  price  of  living  in  a 
world  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  could 
act  as  it  wished,  unafraid  of  our  retalia- 
tion. I  imagine,  if  you  will,  the  outcome 
of  the  Cuban  crisis  had  this  been  the  case. 
President   Kennedy   would  have   been 


faced  with  two  unacceptable  options: 
First,  abject  surrender;  or  second, 
thermonuclear  war  with  Russia.  Both  of 
these  are  unthinkable  and  unnecessary. 
We  can,  with  the  Safeguard  system, 
maintain  the  strategic  balance  which  so 
far  has  prevented  a  nuclear  holocaust.  If, 
later,  a  successful  agreement  is  reached 
in  the  SALT  talks,  and  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  stop  the  construction  of  their 
large  SS-9  missiles,  we  could  conceivably 
consider  reducing  our  ABM  deployment. 
We  should  be  aware,  however,  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  stop 
something  like  the  Safeguard  program.  It 
is  another  thing  to  start  it  up  again  after 
we  have  stopped.  We  cannot  turn  the 
program  on  or  off  at  will  like  a  water 
faucet.  If  we  interrupt  the  program,  we 
had  best  be  prepared  for  a  long  and 
costly  delay  before  we  can  start  it  up 
again.  We  had  best  be  sure  the  threat 
has  stopped  growing.  Until  then,  pru- 
dence dictates  that  we  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  program. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port, as  I  did  last  year.  President  Nixon's 
request  for  the  additional  deployment  of 
Safeguard. 

I  would  also  agree  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  who  pointed  out 
earlier  that  whether  we  are  discussing 
the  ABM  or  the  so-called  "end-the-war 
amendment" — I  designate  it  the  "lose- 
the-peace  amendment" — which  will  fol- 
low later,  the  easy  argument  today  in 
America  is  to  forget  national  security, 
and  discuss  reordering  of  our  priorities, 
to  put  national  security  on  the  back 
burners  and  to  hope  and  pray  that  we 
will  live  in  peace,  while  the  other  side 
is  developing  more  weapons  systems, 
while  we  do  nothing. 

I  dc  not  question  the  motives  of  any 
Member  of  this  body  as  Congress  has  a 
great  responsibility  to  give  direction  to 
our  military  and  foreign  policy.  But  it 
does  appear,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset, 
that  we  should  look  at  what  President 
Nixon  has  accomplished  in  18  short 
months.  He  Is  winding  down  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  do  have  a  ceasefire 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  making  some 
progress  at  the  SALT  talks.  Why  should 
we,  in  Congress,  in  view  of  these  accom- 
plishments, seek  to  Impose  our  judgment 
on  the  country  when  it  comes  to  the 
ABM  or  some  other  weapons  systems,  de- 
fensive in  nature,  not  offensive?  The 
ABM  deals  with  protecting  our  deterrent, 
not  a  first  strike  capabiUty. 

This  should  be  paramount  In  our  minds 
as  we  prepare  to  vote  upon  this  critical 
issue. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  this 
question:  Is  It  not  true  that  every  argu- 
ment that  is  being  raised  this  year  with 
regard  to  the  Safeguard  system  was 
raised  and  debated  at  length  last  year? 
Mr.  DOLE.  "Hie  Senator  knows  that  last 
year  the  principal  argument  was  that  if 
we  approved  the  ABM,  it  would  disrupt 
the  SALT  talks.  It  was  argued  they  will 
never  start;  never  get  off  the  ground.  As 
we  all  know,  the  SALT  talks  have  pro- 
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ceeded,  and  we  are  making  progress. 
Those  who  used  that  argument  last  year 
have  turned  it  around  now.  I  believe  we 
are  making  progress  in  the  SALT  talks 
because  we  are  proceeding  with  deploy- 
ment of  ABM.  It  can  be  stopped  very 
quickly  but  in  view  of  the  progress  be- 
ing made  at  the  SALT  talks,  I  would  hope 
that  we,  in  our  wisdom,  would  approve 
the  second  phase  of  ABM. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator,  further,  is  it  not  the  opinion 
of  some  of  those  involved  in  the  SALT 
talks  that  the  fact  that  we  did  have  the 
ABM,  that  it  was  voted,  seemed  to  impel 
the  Soviets  to  be  more  amenable  and 
more  anxious  to  conduct  the  talks  and 
has  actually  been  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  progress  that  is  hopefully  being 
made? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  so  far  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  concerned. 

The  committee  report,  on  pages  22  and 
23,  the  committee  makes  the  same  find- 
ing. We  have  had  progress  in  SALT  talks 
because  we  are  dealing  from  strength, 
because  we  are,  in  an  orderly  way,  with 
the  direction  of  Congress,  proceeding 
with  our  ABM.  This  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  progress  made.  But 
what  will  we  have  to  negotiate  with  if 
the  Senate  negotiates  the  President 
right  out  of  the  ballgame? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  further  ques- 
tion. We  have  heard  from  one  set  of  sci- 
entists testimony  which  is  opposed  di- 
ametrically by  another  set  of  scientists 
of  equal  reputation  and  capability,  I 
would  say.  Last  year,  one  set  of  scien- 
tists never  opposed  the  research  and  de- 
velopment. They  only  opposed  the  de- 
ployment. In  other  words,  they  said, 
"Test  it,  but  don't  build  It." 

We  have  almost  the  same  situation 
this  year,  with  the  continuation  of  the 
Safeguard  system,  by  the  same  set  of 
scientists.  Another  set  of  scientists  has 
said,  "By  all  means,  research,  develop, 
and  test  it,  buUd  it.  deploy  it."  But  we 
only  seem  to  hear  testimony  from  one 
group  who  oppose. 

Is  it  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
KEUisas  that  possibly  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  Safeguard  have  just  as  much 
right  to  speak  for  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  just  as  fine  reputations  in  their 
scientific  endeavors  and  achievements  as 
those  who  oppose  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  obvious  answer  is, 
"Yes." 

I  would  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  that  on 
last  Friday,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  de- 
livered an  excellent  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  which  he  discussed 
those  scientists  who  said  "No"  and  those 
who  said  "Yes."  He  made  the  very  ar- 
gument the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia is  now  making — certainly,  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  say  we  should 
proceed  are  entitled  to  as  much  cre- 
dence as  those  who  say  we  should  not. 

For  some  strange  reason,  in  the  New 
York  Times-Washington  Post  axis  these 
views  are  never  heard.  Those  who  op- 
pose the  ABM  are  heard.  Those  who  op- 


pose the  President  are  heard,  but  seldom 
are  those  who  support  the  President  and 
those  scientists  who  support  proceeding 
with  the  ABM.  For  some  reason,  this  is 
not  news.  It  is  only  news  when  the  Pres- 
ident is  lambasted. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  my  distinguished  col- 
league will  be  patient  with  me  for  an- 
other moment,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
last  week,  in  flying  back  to  California. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  seated  next 
to  a  very  highly  rated  scientist.  From 
Dulles  Airport  almost  to  the  Colorado 
River,  he  told  me  all  the  arguments 
against  proceeding  with  the  Safeguard, 
none  that  I  had  not  heard  before. 

I  then  asked  him  whether  or  not  he 
thought  we  needed  a  defense,  and  he 
agreed  that  we  do.  I  then  asked  whether 
in  the  scientific  community  there  is  any 
other  suggestion  of  a  defense  that  would 
be  practical,  not  an  offensive  weapon, 
not  to  make  war  on  anybody,  not  to  at- 
tack anybody,  but  to  have  it  there  in 
case  anybody,  for  whatever  reason — 
through  bad  judgment,  through  insecu- 
rity— should  have  the  imfortunate  desire 
to  attack  this  country,  so  that  we  would 
be  able  to  defend  our  capability  to  strike 
back.  He  agreed  that  we  should  keep  this 
capability.  I  said: 

"What  would  you  suggest,^  other  than 
the  Safeguard?" 

He  was  again  at  a  loss.  He  said: 

"Well,  we  could  harden  the  silos,  hard- 
en them  to  a  degree  where  an  enemy 
missile  could  not  harm  them." 

Nobody  is  quite  sure  whether  that  is 
possible.  Nobody  is  quite  certain  whether 
it  is  feasible.  Nobody  Is  quite  certain  as 
to  what  it  will  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
once  the  program  is  started,  I  believe  the 
costs  will  be  greater  than  the  continua- 
tion of  Safeguard.  I  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  after  hours  of  hearings,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

So  I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
once  again,  that  I  wish  I  could  find  the 
basic  reasoning  behind  this  opposition. 
I  wish  I  could  find  a  place  where  possibly 
I  am  wrong  in  my  conclusion.  Again,  I 
hear  the  same  record  being  played  over 
and  over  again.  I  hear  the  objection  that 
there  is  no  attempt  to  weaken  the  secu- 
rity of  America.  I  am  certain  that  is  true. 
I  am  certain  there  is  no  Member  of  this 
body  that  would  ever  want  to  put  the 
futu.e  secuiity  of  this  country  in  Jeo- 
pardy. But  it  is  a  question  of  judgment. 
I  submit,  if  we  have  to  make  a  mistake, 
if  there  must  be  an  error,  that  that  error 
must  be  in  favor  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  No.  1.  No.  2, 1 
think  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  have 
shown  us,  as  my  good  friend  has  pointed 
out.  that  when  we  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  stronger  our  negotiating 
hand,  the  more  apt  we  are  to  come  out 
with  a  protective  conclusion  at  the  end  of 
those  negotiations,  not  the  contrary. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Kansas  for 
his  patience. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  my  distinguished 
collettgue  from  California,  and  would  add 
that,  in  any  event,  we  must  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  guarantee  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  retaliatory  capability. 
That  is  the  key  argument.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  judgment  or  the  motives  of  a 


scientist  who  says  "No."  The  Senate  is 
evenly  divided  and  it  can  be  assumed 
everyone  here  is  concerned  about  the 
safety  and  the  welfare  of  America  and 
our  posture  in  the  world.  But  if  50  scien- 
tists say  "yes"  and  50  scientists  who  say 
"no."  perhaps  that  testimony  should  be 
disregarded  imless  there  is  some  strong 
reason,  but  the  final  judgment  must  be 
made  in  the  Congress. 

I  am  certainly  not  a  technician  or  an 
expert  in  all  the  areas  concerning  Safe- 
guard, with  reference  to  radar  or  the 
missiles  themselves,  but  it  appears  that 
in  a  close  decision,  as  President  John- 
son decided  when  he  said  that  Sentinel 
was  necessary,  I  supported  President 
Johnson  on  that,  although  a  member  of 
another  party.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
whoever  the  President  may  be,  whatever 
party  he  belongs  to.  his  chief  considera- 
tion is  always  the  security  of  the  Nation. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  he  be  a 
Republican  or  Democrat,  a  liberal  or  a 
conservative.  I  would  give  any  President 
the  benefit  of  doubt.  It  is  a  difficult  de- 
cision involving  the  spending  of  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  that  could  be  used 
for  domestic  programs,  or  that  could  be 
used,  I  would  add,  to  help  reelect  that 
President.  So  all  the  temptations  are 
there  to  make  a  decision  against  Safe- 
guard or  against  Sentinel  and  to  use  the 
mofaey  for  domestic  programs  that  have 
political  appeEd. 

The  President  who  makes  the  determi- 
nation that  we  should  go  forward  with 
the  Sentinel,  as  President  Johnson  did — 
and  he  had  my  support;  that  we  should 
proceed  with  Safeguard,  as  President 
Nixon  did,  and  as  the  Senate,  in  a  close 
vote  and  the  House,  by  a  large  vote,  au- 
thorized; then,  again,  this  year,  as  Pres- 
ident Nixcn  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  others  directly  responsible  for 
the  safety  and  seturity  of  this  country 
make  this  decision,  that  derision  should 
carry  very  great  weight  with  all 
Senators. 

I  recognize  the  right  and  at  times  the 
obligation  to  disagree  when  one  feels 
strongly  on  an  issue.  I  only  suggest  that 
where  the  scales  can  tip  either  way,  the 
matter  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  national  security  and  resolve  it  as 
the  President  decides,  whether  it  be  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  or  Nixon,  or  whoever. 

But,  it  is  a  difficult  decision.  It  does  in- 
volve the  spending  of  additional  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars,  which  money 
could  be  used  for  himdreds  and  himdreds 
of  domestic  programs.  It  is  difficult,  when 
the  American  people  are  tired  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  withdraw  from 
Southaest  Asia,  to  talk  about  more 
money  for  defense.  But,  in  the  long  nm. 
we  must  be  alert.  We  must  be  concerned 
with  the  ultimate  security  of  this 
country. 

As  has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  millions 
of  dollars  could  be  saved  and  those  mil- 
lions of  dollars  might  be  invested  in  do- 
mestic programs. 

"  But  what  happens  if,  for  seme  reason 
not  conceived  by  any  of  us,  we  lose  our 
liberty  or  our  freedom,  or  our  national 
security  shoidd  be  seriously  threatened, 
what  good,  then,  would  $100  million  be 
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for  urban  renewal,  or  $100  million  for 
the  poverty  program,  or  $100  million  for 
an  agricultural  program,  if  our  national 
security  is  threatened  or  endangered? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Over  the  weekend,  I 
had  occasion  to  spend  some  hours  with 
some  of  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  our  entire  space  program.  They  were 
some  of  the  men  who  gathered  together 
and  made  the  Initial  commitment,  orga- 
nized it,  and  put  together  the  systems 
teams  that  made  it  possible.  These  are 
men  who  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  their  country  all  their  lives  and 
who  have  made  a  record  that  outdis- 
tances any  record  of  any  other  group  I 
know  of  in  actual  accomplishment. 

These  men  continually  came  back  to 
one  point  that  disturbed  and  worried 
them— if  they  were  the  type  to  be  afraid, 
they  would  be  frightened — on  one  basic 
point ;  namely,  that  some  years  ago,  our 
military  establishment  had  a  4  to  1  ad- 
vantage over  any  other  military  estab- 
lishment in  the  world,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  war  but  for  the  purpose 
of  guaranteeing  the  peace. 

Now  we  can  no  longer  make  that  claim. 
Our  Military  Establishment  has  been 
permitted  to  dwindle  away,  some  in  hopes 
of  setting  a  good  example  for  the  adver- 
saries, and  some  because  they  felt  it  was 
impractical  to  spend  so  much  money.  Of 
course.  I  must  say,  since  I  have  served 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  Arid 
we  are  spending  an  awful  lot  of  money 
buying  theories  and  ideas  and  not  nearly 
so  much  on  hardware  as  I  would  have 
expected  for  the  dollars  spent.  But  this 
group  of  men  were  so  concerned  because 
the  entire  balance  had  changed  and  that 
there  was  danger,  a  danger,  as  I  pointed 
out  In  this  Chamber  early  today,  that 
the  adversary  is  building  his  establish- 
ment at  a  rate  faster  than  we  thought 
possible,  and  lie  continues  the  posture  of 
an  adversary,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Very  seldom  has  there  ever  been  any  con- 
crete evidence  of  true  friendship  or  a 
true  desire  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  world's  problems  which  we  have 
hoped  to  solve  for  so  long  in  this  coimtry. 
These  men — experienced,  experts,  knowl- 
edgeable, and  dedicated— these  men  are 
worried.  They  are  concerned  that  we  not 
let  it  slip  any  further. 

Certainly,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league has  said,  the  time  has  come  when 
I  feel  that  we  must  certainly,  without 
any  question,  find  a  way  to  guarantee  our 
power  and  our  capability  to  defend  our- 
selves, in  case  that  should  be  necessary. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Kansas  for 
his  patience.  As  he  has  pointed  out.  what 
good  will  it  be  if  we  make  a  mistake  in 
this  judgment  and  one  day  find  that  we 
have  lost  our  liberty,  that  we  no  longer 
have  a  great  country  enjoying  freedom. 
People  say  that  Is  ridiculous,  that  it  could 
not  happen.  I  think  my  colleague  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  can  happen  and 
that  It  can  happen  quickly,  with  the 
speed  of  communications  nowadays  and 
with  the  speed  of  change  going  on. 

We  had  better  be  sure  that  we  are 
right.  We  had  better  not  make  a  mistake 
on  this  one,  or  a  few  milUcoi  dollars  one 


way  or  another,  as  my  colleague  has  said, 
will  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  In  closing, 
let  me  again  thank  my  colleague  from 
California.  I  know  of  no  one  in  this  Il- 
lustrious body  who  has  a  longer  or 
more  active  concern  for  the  freedom  of 
America. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  the  splendid  presentation  he  has 
made  here  today.  I  would  like  to  also 
commend  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  California  for  the  splendid 
colloquy  he  has  carried  on  virith  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

There  is  no  question.  In  my  Judgment, 
in  tiie  minds  of  the  people  of  America 
that  they  want  this  country  preserved. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  for  this  protec- 
tion to  our  Nation. 

It  is  Important  that  we  remain  pre- 
pared. The  former  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States  both  recommended 
that  we  go  forward  with  the  antlballlstic 
missile. 

The  former  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  present  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
recommended  it. 

The  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  under  the  former 
President  and  the  Chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  un- 
der the  present  President  have  recom- 
mended this. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  people 
have  knowledge  that  the  public  does  not. 
But  all  of  these  people  in  a  position  to 
know  and  to  imderstand  this  serious 
problem  feel  that  we  should  not  delay  the 
ABM.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  not  de- 
lay it  further. 

I  felt  this  matter  so  keenly  that  back 
in  1963,  in  presenting  top  secret  infor- 
mation to  the  Senate.  I  asked  that  the 
doors  of  the  Senate  be  closed. 

At  that  time  I  spoke  on  the  ABM.  I 
brought  out  the  threat  of  the  Soviets  and 
revealed  that  the  Soviets — and  this  was 
top  secret  information  at  the  time — had 
established  an  ABM  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  we 
not  delay  this  matter. 

I  again  commend  the  dlstlngiilshed 
Senators  from  Kansas  and  California  for 
their  splendid  presentation  and  colloquy 
here  which  I  hope  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  read. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  of  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
which  would  delete  phase  n  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  has  now  been  In  progress  for 
over  ft  week. 

In  this  debate,  Mr.  President,  three 
points  raised  by  the  opponents  need  to 
be  answered.  These  arguments  offered  by 
the  opposition  are  as  follows: 

First.  If  the  ABM  is  so  important,  why 
is  the  Nixon  administration  willing  to 
negotiate  on  It  at  the  SALT  meetings  in 
Vienna? 

Second.  Tlie  radar  for  Safeguard  will 
not  work ;  and. 

Third.  Delay  of  phase  n  would  not  be 
harmful  to  our  national  security. 


It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  consider- 
able inisunderstanding  regarding  the 
role  of  our  Safeguard  ABM  in  the  cur- 
rent talks  with  the  Russians  regarding 
strategic  arms  limitation. 

Based  on  debate  last  week,  it  appears 
many  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  these 
talks  arbitrarily  pair  the  negotiation  of 
our  offensive  weaiwns  with  Soviet  offen- 
sive weapons  and  similarly  the  nego- 
tiation of  our  defensive  weapons  with 
their  defensive  weapons.  This  Is  not  true 
One  of  our  prime  objectives  in  SALT 
is  to  constrain  a  Soviet  offensive  first- 
strike  capability  through  negotiated 
limitations  in  their  strategic  offensive 
weapons — ^primarily  the  SS-9  ICBM. 
Our  best  hope  for  this  kind  of  a  settle- 
ment is  to  negotiate  on  Safeguard,  a 
defensive  system. 

In  this  context,  there  Is  a  close  Inter- 
relationship between  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  systems,  and  the  United 
States-Soviet  agreement  to  begin  SALT 
negotiations  specified  that  SALT  would 
deal  with  both  offensive  and  defensive 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  our  overall  objective, 
with  or  without  SALT,  Is  to  deter  the 
Soviets  from  launching  a  first-strike  at 
us  with  the  hope  to  destroy  or  neutralize 
our  capability  to  retaliate.  There  is  more 
th£in  one  way  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. Until  we  have  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment in  SALT,  we  must  take  steps  to  In- 
sure that  a  significant  portion  of  our 
strategic  offensive  force  would  survive  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

The  proposed  Safeguard  deployment 
would  go  far  toward  achieving  this  goal. 
Since  we  do  not  have  any  formal  agree- 
ment now  with  the  Soviets,  it  is  only  pru- 
dent that  we  continue  our  work  on  Safe- 
guard. We  certainly  cannot  gamble  on 
the  assumption,  or  hope,  that  a  suitable 
agreement  wUl  make  its  deployment  im- 
necessary. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  stop  the  construction  of  thelr 
large  SS-9  missiles — in  other  words  cease 
action  to  endanger  our  deterrent  capa- 
bility— then  we  could  conceivably  con- 
sider reducing  our  ABM  deployment  I 
most  emphatically  do  not  favor  abandon- 
ing our  ABM  altogether. 

The  important  question  to  ask  your- 
self in  this  regard  Is,  "What  have  we 
accomplished  by  all  this?"  If,  through 
successful  negotiation,  we  have  succeeded 
In  achieving  our  objective  of  maintain- 
ing our  deterrent  posture  with  a  limita- 
tion or  reduction  in  strategic  force  levels, 
then  a  reduction  In  our  ABM  deployment 
would  not  endanger  our  national  secur- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  achieve  a 
successful  agreement,  however,  both  sides 
must  have  something  to  negotiate.  In 
order  for  us  to  persuade  the  Russians 
to  do  what  we  want  them  to — cease  de- 
ploying SS-9's,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
offer  them  In  return  something  in  which 
they  are  interested.  As  it  happens,  Safe- 
guard is  the  major  on-going  U.S.  strate- 
gic program  which  the  Soviets  are  in- 
terested in  restricting.  This  bears  out  the 
wisdom  of  past  supporters  of  the  ABM. 
With  a  strong  bargaining  tool,  such  as 
Safeguard,  the  United  States  could  exert 
considerable  leverage  in  getting  Soviet 
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agreement  to  limit  the  buUdup  of  theh: 
offensive  systems— which,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, is  our  prime  objecUve  in  SALT.  This 
is  why,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement, 
it  is  so  important  that  we  maintain  the 
momentum  already  built  up  in  deploying 
the  Safeguard  system. 

Finally,  if  we  voluntarily  Inhibit  this 
momentum,  we  would  be  rwnovlng  the 
prime  Incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  reach  a 
timely  agreement.  It  would  serve  to  signal 
to  the  Soviets  the  advantage  of  further 
delaying  or  blocking  the  program  by 
drawn-out,  protracted  negotiations- 
while  their  own  missile  deployment  con- 
tinues to  move  forward  at  a  good  pace. 
Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  whatever 
reputation  we  as  Americans  may  have 
earned  in  the  past  as  for  drtying  hard 
bargains  would  be  quickly  dissipated  by 
such  a  horse  trade. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
question  the  capability  of  the  Safeguard 
radars  to  perform  effectively  and  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  that  point  briefly. 

The  two  radars  used  in  the  Safeguard 
system  are  both  characterized  as  "phased 
array."  This  new  type  of  radar  has  a 
fixed  face  and  no  large  moving  parts 
such  as  we  were  used  to  seeing  on 
older  vintage  radars.  The  radar  beam  Is 
moved  electrically  rather  than  mechani- 
cally. Having  fixed  components  actually 
enhances  the  radars'  hardness  or  sur- 
vivability in  the  environment  in  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  operate. 

All  major  Safeguard  system  compo- 
nents, including  the  radars,  have  imder- 
gone  extensive  research  and  development 
testing  which  has  already  progressed  to 
the  point  where  the  design  of  critical 
Items  has  been  validated. 

The  perimeter  acquisition  radar,  or 
PAR,  is  the  longer  ranged  of  the  systems' 
two  radars,  and  tracks  incoming  targets. 
We  may  recall  that.  In  the  Interest  of 
both  economy  and  time,  a  full  working 
model  of  the  actual  PAR  was  not  built 
for  testing  In  the  system's  development. 
However,  a  similar  model  radar  has  been 
constructed  by  the  Air  Force  and  has 
been  used  for  some  time  at  Elgin  Air 
Force  Base,  Pla.  A  limited  engineering 
developmental  model  of  the  PAR  was 
constructed  and  activated  at  the  Syra- 
cuse General  Electric  plant  during  last 
year.  No  serious  technical  problems  have 
been  encountered  in  this  development, 
and  we  have  confidence  that  the  equip- 
ment readiness  date  will  be  met  at  the 
first  PAR  site.  Presently  certain  impor- 
tant components  are  being  tested  and. 
by  September  of  this  year,  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  PAR  components  are  sched- 
uled to  be  released  for  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  radar  is  the 
MSR,  or  missile  site  radar.  It  Is  shorter 
ranged  than  the  PAR.  It  is  also  respon- 
sible for  guiding  the  interceptors  to  the 
proper  point,  in  addition  to  tracking  the 
targets.  A  prototype  MSR  was  con- 
structed on  Meek  Island,  on  Kwajalein 
Atoll  in  the  Pacific.  It  has  been  working 
since  September  of  1968.  Checkout  of 
the  MSR  as  well  as  integration  with 
other  system  components  has  continued 
since  then.  I  note  that  the  radar  has  met 
or  surpassed  its  design  objectives  and  no 
major  problems  have  been  encountered. 
Beglrming  in  March  of  1968,  checkout 


of  the  MSR  data  processing  system  was 
initiated  and  integrated  operation  of  four 
data  processing  units  has  been  achieved. 
The  software  for  the  first  part  of  the  sys- 
tem test  program  has  been  Installed. 
Commencing  in  July  of  last  year,  track- 
ing of  local  targets  was  accomplished 
with  the  initial  software  In  operation.  In 
December  of  1969  two  ICBM's  launched 
from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  were 
tracked.  So  the  capability  of  tracking 
ICBM  targets  has  already  been  exhibited. 

Mr.  President,  Just  recently  the  MSR 
and  its  computer  giiided  a  Spartan  mis- 
sile on  a  planned  space  point  Intercept. 
This  took  place  on  June  24, 1970. 

The  latest  test  which  exercised  the 
MSR's  tracking  capabilities  took  place 
on  July  23.  The  radar  tracked  a  reentry 
vehicle  and  associated  tank  which  were 
launched  by  a  Minuteman  missile  from 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  Pre- 
liminary information  made  available  In- 
dicates that  all  test  objectives  were 
achieved.  System  Integration  test  con- 
tinue at  Meek  Island. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  of  this 
point,  confidence  in  the  Safeguard  radar 
components  is  very  high.  The  system  is 
progressing  well.  Its  radars  have  met  the 
standards  expected  of  them  at  this  point 
in  the  program.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  we  can  expect  the  system  to 
continue  to  perform  as  required  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hart-Cooper  amend- 
ment on  the  anti-ballistic-missUe  system 
would  authorize  only  the  continued  de- 
ployment of  phase  I  of  the  Safeguard 
system  for  this  fiscal  year,  rather  than 
proceed  with  the  modified  phase  2  in- 
crement proposed  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to  do 
nothing  in  this  fiscal  year  other  than 
continue  work  on  the  initial  two  sites  at 
Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom  Air  Force 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
the  committee  proposal  would  authorize 
continued  work  on  phase  1.  It  would  also 
authorize  work  to  start  on  a  third  ABM 
site  at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Mo., 
and  advance  preparation  work  to  start 
at  a  fourth  ABM  site  at  Warren  Air 
Force  Base.  Wyo.  Both  of  these  ABM 
sites  would  be  established  to  protect  Min- 
uteman missiles  at  these  Air  Force  bases. 
The  committee  proposal  would  also  pro- 
vide for  additional  Sprint  missiles  at  the 
currently  approved  phase  1  sites. 

The  impact  of  this  amendment — that 
is,  to  continue  only  phase  1  work— would 
be  significant  on  two  points.  First,  costs 
and  schedules,  and  second,  our  national 
security.  I  would  like  to  briefly  summa- 
rize the  impact  the  Hart-Cooper  amend- 
ment would  have  in  these  two  areas. 

First,  with  regard  to  cost  and  sched- 
ules. The  two-site  phase  1  deployment 
would  be  completed  as  presently  contem- 
plated. The  Initiation  of  any  work  be- 
yond this  phase  1  deployment  could  not 
be  undertaken  during  fiscal  year  1971. 
If  it  were  later  decided  to  grant  author- 
ization and  fimds.  say  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  a 
four-site  deployment,  that  deployment 
could  not  be  completed  imtil  late  1977  or 
approx'mately  12  months  later  than  cur- 


rently possible.  Its  cost  would  be  about 
$0.3  billion  higher  than  under  current 
possibilities. 

With  respect  to  a  full  12-slte  deploy- 
ment, if  later  authorized  In  fiscal  year 
1972,  the  cost  would  be  increased  by  $0.4 
to  $0.5  billion.  Also,  the  delay  would 
amotmt  to  Bome  18  months  over  tb&t  pos- 
sible If  the  modified  phase  2  requested  In 
fiscal  year  1971  were  authorized. 

Second,  the  Impact  on  our  natlmal 
security.  The  Soviets  have  a  considerable 
offmsive  missile  force  size  and  a  momen- 
tum built  up  in  the  continuing  deploy- 
ment of  these  forces.  If  this  continues 
or  Is  qualitatively  upgraded  it  will  pose  a 
severe  threat  by  the  mid-1970's  to  the 
Minuteman  deterrent.  Delay  of  the  de- 
fense of  our  Minuteman  with  ABM's  be- 
yond our  present  two-site  deplojanent  will 
result  in  an  unacceptable  period  of  Min- 
uteman vulnerability.  Such  an  unwise 
action  would  also  delay  coimtering  the 
Soviet  threat  to  our  bombers  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  threat  to  our  p<^>ula- 
tlcm  should  it  later  be  decided  to  de- 
ploy the  12-site  Safeguard  fiUl  phase  2. 

Mr.  President,  after  consideration  of 
these  impacts — particularly  as  they  ef- 
fect the  vulnerability  of  our  Minuteman 
force,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this 
amendment  and  permit  Safeguard  de- 
ployment to  proceed  as  proposed  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  comments  with  re- 
gard to  the  ABM. 

According  to  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Gore  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
principal  reason  the  Soviets  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Safeguard  is  their  con- 
cern that  it  might  be  developed  into  a 
thick  area  or  population  defense  system 
which  would  make  the  United  States  in- 
vulnerable to  a  second  strike  and  thus 
put  us  in  a  position  of  being  able  to 
to  launch  a  first  strike  without  fear 
of  retaUatlon.  In  other  words,  they  fear 
that  our  ABM  might  destroy  the  capac- 
ity for  deterrence  that  their  own  ICBM 
capability  presently  gives  them. 

Soviet  concern  about  Safeguard  is  not 
bsised  on  the  concern  it  would  provide 
effective  protection  of  Minuteman  mis- 
siles which  would  leave  the  United  States 
free  to  laimch  a  retaliatory  second  strike. 

This  is  perfectly  obvious  because  Min- 
uteman is  only  one  of  three  segment  of 
otir  deterrent  striking  power.  The  Polaris 
fleet  now  being  equipped  with  Poseidon 
missiles  is  far  less  vulnerable  to  any 
known  destructive  capacity.  And  we  have, 
in  addition,  hundreds  of  bombers  r«)re- 
senting  an  additional  deterrent  force. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  how- 
ever, has  knocked  out  the  population  de- 
fense potential  of  the  Safeguard  system 
and  left  only  the  theoretical  possibihty 
of  Minuteman  defense.  Thus,  it  is  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  has  al- 
ready taken  away  the  bargaining  chip — 
if  it  ever  was  a  chip.  Safeguard  limited 
to  the  defense  of  Minuteman  is  no  bar- 
gaining chip  at  all. 

The  "bargaining  chip"  argument  dis- 
tracts attention  from  the  moot  questions 
of  whether  the  Safeguard  system  will 
work  and  whether  it  will  protect  our 
Minuteman  force  even  if  It  works  per- 
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fectly.  Furthermore,  It  locks  us  Into  a 
position  in  which  we  are  logically  obli- 
gated to  go  ahead  and  build  the  system, 
even  if  it  Is  no  good,  if  the  SALT  talks  do 
not  produce  an  agreement. 

One  'bargaining  chip"  must  surely 
lead  to  another.  If  we  must  negotiate 
from  strength,  can  the  Soviets  afford  to 
do  less?  If  we  go  ahead  with  Safeguard, 
there  is  every  logical  reason  for  the  Sov- 
iets to  proceed  with  the  development  and 
testing  of  more  accurate  missiles  or  mis- 
siles with  larger  payloads  or  both  to  ne- 
gate the  effect  of  what  they  fear  may 
grow  to  be  an  area  defense  system. 

The  administration  has  argued  that 
the  So\1ets  feared  MIRV  s  and  that  the 
threat  of  their  deployment  was  a  good 
bargaining  chip.  In  this  connection.  Dr. 
Poster  told  the  Gore  subcommittee  in 
early  June  that  in  his  Judgment  the  ef- 
fect of  the  deployment  of  NflRV's  "will 
be  to  help  the  U.S.  position  in  the  SALT 
talks."  Now  MIRV's  have  been  deployed 
and  the  fact  of  their  deployment  has 
made  it  virtually  impossible  to  control 
the  spread  of  that  weapon  through  a 
mutual  agreement. 

Mr.  Gerard  Smith,  head  of  ACDA,  in  a 
statement  before  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  the  SALT  talks  which 
was  included  in  the  hearing  record  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  said: 

I  don't  think  I  go  as  far  as  some  people 
would  who  think  that  you  ought  to  go  ahead 
faster  with  Safeguard  to  step  up  the  bar- 
gaining leverage.  I  think  that  the  bargain- 
ing leverage  at  the  present,  and  the  sort  of 
approaches  that  I  have  beard  about  in  con- 
nection with  Safeguard.  Is  going  to  be  quite 
adequate. 

If  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  insist  on  proceeding  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  system  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  hands  in  negotiations, 
the  effect  of  the  SALT  talks  will  be  lo 
accelerate  the  arms  race,  not  control  it. 

In  testimony  before  either  the  full 
committee  or  the  Gore  subcommittee,  the 
following  witnesses  have  said  that  they 
do  not  agree  with  the  bargaining  chip  ar- 
gument: Ambassador  Kerman,  Marshall 
Shulman,  McGeorge  Bundy.  Dr.  Wolf- 
gang Panofsky,  Adrian  Fisher,  Dr.  Don- 
ald Hornig,  and  Dr.  M.  L.  Goldberger. 
Pertinent  excerpts  from  their  statements 
follow,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoad,  as  follows: 

George  F.  Kennan,  former  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union: 

■I  would  uct.  normally  speaking,  try  ta 
depreciate  In  any  way  the  value  of  having 
good  bargaining  cards  In  your  bands  when 
you  deal  with  the  Russians,  provided  these 
are  real  ones.  But  I  think  that  in  the  present 
Instance,  with  these  SALT  talks,  If  there  is 
goixLg  to  be  any  favorable  prospect  for  their 
success,  our  position  as  we  go  into  them 
ought  to  be  very  clear,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
position  of  readiness  to  stabilize,  if  they  are 
willing  to  stabilize.  What  gives  me  anxiety 
la  the  fear  that  if  we  go  on  with  the  devel- 
opment of  these  systems  they  won't  know 
exactly  what  we  are  doing,  and  there  will 
be  a  fecUng  on  their  part,  'Well,  goodness 
knows  what  they  are  trying  to  get  away 
with.  Are  these  talks  merely  a  means  of 
stalling  us  off  while  they  try  to  get  some 
new    technological    edge    on    us?'  In   other 


words,  I  think  Just  at  this  time.  Just  as  the 
talks  are  about  to  begin  In  all  seriousness,  Is 
a,  good  time  for  us  not  to  take  new  initiatives 
m  the  weapons  field."  (Testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Febru- 
ary 6.  1970.) 

Marshall  Shulman,  Director,  Russian  In- 
stitute, Columbia  University: 

"The  argiunent  that  we  should  proceed 
with  MIRV,  and  also  with  Safeguard  Phase 
II,  In  order  to  have  a  bargaining  counter  in 
our  hand  is  short-sighted.  To  enter  upon 
these  programs  in  order  to  have  something 
to  bargain  with,  or  In  order  to  apply  pressure 
upKjn  the  Russians,  is  likely  to  have  an  ef- 
fect opposite  to  what  Is  Intended.  A  logical 
Soviet  reaction  to  such  actions  would  be  to 
question  our  real  Intentions,  and  to  redouble 
their  own  military  efforts.  If  SALT  proceeds 
over  a  long  period,  as  It  may  do,  and  If  both 
sides  argue  the  need  for  continuing  their 
buildup  to  Improve  their  bargaining  ad- 
vantage, the  effect  of  the  SALT  negotiations 
will  be  to  leave  us  both  worse  off  than  If  they 
had  never  been  begun.  Negotiating  about 
strategic  weapons  is  not  entirely  like  a  pMker 
game — both  sides  can  lose."  (Page  25,  Oore 
Subcommittee  bearings.) 

McGeorge  Bundy,  Special  Assistant  to 
President  Kennedy  for  National  Security 
Affairs  . 

"We  Should  be  especially  on  guard,  I  think, 
against  the  notion  that  It  Is  useful  to  press 
the  development  or  deployment  of  any  given 
weapons  system  because  of  its  value  as  a 
bargaining  cjAuiter  for  SALT.  It  Is  quite  true 
that  if  we  get  nowhere  in  SALT  and  if  Soviet 
strategic  expansion  continues,  we  shall  have 
to  take  careful  stock  of  our  own  needs.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  pressing  the 
deployment  of  systems  we  do  not  yet  need  is 
likely  to  have  a  constructive  effect  mi  Soviet 
behavior  In  SALT.  There  are  times  and  topics 
for  toughness  with  Moscow,  but  SALT  in 
April  is  not  one  of  them,  and  many  of  those 
who  urge  this  tactic  are  men  who  do  not 
want  SALT  to  succeed.  It  will  be  very  hard 
to  get  a  good  agreement  even  if  we  do  only 
what  we  have  to  do  iti  our  own  weapons  de- 
velopment. It  will  probably  be  impossible  if 
we  provide  unnecessary  ammunition  to  So- 
viet weapon  lovers  by  pressing  our  own  de- 
ployments relentlessly  throughou*-  the  talks." 
(Page  90.  Gore  Subcommittee  hearings.) 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  Director,  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center: 

"The  argument  for  an  expensive  but  tech- 
nically ineffective  expansion  of  Safeguard  In 
order  to  'negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength'  has  little  merit :  although  the  Sovi- 
ets have  greater  total  explosive  power  than 
wc  do  in  their  nuclear  arsenal,  we  have  nu- 
merical superiority  of  3  to  1  in  nuclear  war- 
heads, and  U.S.  MIRVs  are  ready  for  deploy- 
ment. .  .  .  My  personal  view  is  that  at  pres- 
ent no  further  Increases  in  numbers  of  war- 
heads, or  In  ABM  deployment,  are  needed  to 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength.  I  think 
this  Is  an  unequaled  opportunity  to  negotiite 
from  a  position  where  both  sides  can  feci 
with  confidence  they  have  a  secure  deter- 
rent." (Page  179.  Gore  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings.) 

"While  emphasizing  the  negotiability  of 
ABM  deployment  the  President  and  DOD 
witnesses  urged  an  expanded  Safegu,>rd  sys- 
tem now,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  techn'.cil 
'nidequacies.  In  order  to  be  in  a  p  s'tlon  of 
negotiating  from  strength  at  SALT.  The  ex- 
pressed fear  is  that  since  the  SoviC;  strategic 
forces  are  growing  !n  numbers,  while  the  $7 
billion  U.S.  strategic  budget  is  on  y  buying 
qualitative  improvements,  the  Scvieti  will 
not  feel  under  sufficient  military  pre;sure  to 
negotiate  a  limitation  of  strategic  arms  un- 
der terms  acceptable  to  the  Unltea  States. 
But  are  we  really  negctlaiin?  from  weak- 
ness? Quite  apart  from  MIRV  deployment, 
the  status  of  United  States  versus  Soviet 
intercontinental  strategic  offensive  forces  Is 


given  In  the  following  table  .  .  .  the  total 
number  of  deliverable  warheads  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1969  is  4200  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States,  and  1350  on  the  side  of  the  Soviets. 
This  belles  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  in  an  Inferior  position."  (Page  191,  Gore 
Subcommittee  hearings.) 

"We  here  are  saying  that  Safeguard  Is  not 
useful  in  any  major  way  to  protect  Minute- 
man,  but  the  Soviet  In  looking  at  It  will  say 
If  It  Is  not  useful  for  that  purpose,  then 
what  are  the  Americans  doing,  why  are  they 
making  this  designed  compromise?  The  rea- 
son we  are  making  the  designed  compromise 
Is  because  we  want  to  have  the  option  of 
quickly  going  into  the  city  defense  mode. 
.  .  .  This  Is  the  dichotomy:  we  are  saying 
rationally  that  we  don't  think  it's  as  much 
protection,  but  the  Soviets  are  saying  it  may 
grow  Into  some  protection;  similarly,  when 
we  are  talking  about  the  Soviet  ABM  we  are 
saying  we  don't  think  it  Is  much  good,  but 
it  may  became  good  so  we  had  better  buy 
MIRV.  It  is  Just  this  kind  of  double  thinking 
by  which  the  arms  race  becomes  accelerated 
through  these  arguments."  (Page  216,  Gore 
Subcommittee  hearings.) 

Mr.  Adrian  Fisher,  former  Deputy  Director, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

"I  am  aware  of  the  argument .  .  .  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  go  ahead  with  authorizing  the 
proposed  Modified  Phase  II  Safeguard  item 
In  order  to  strengthen  our  'bargaining  posi- 
tion In  Geneva.  I  don't  believe  that  is  per- 
suasive. As  a  practical  matter,  authorizing 
armaments  so  that  they  can  be  Included  in 
a  disarmament  program  soon  reaches  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  and  that  point 
may  well  have  been  reached,  passed,  well- 
passed,  with  the  approval  of  Phase  I.  If  both 
sides  were  to  play  this  game  of  proceeding 
with  further  weapons  systems  to  strengthen 
their  hands  In  negotiations  you  would  have 
a  gigantic  buildup,  Just  so  you  would  have 
something  In  the  SALT  talks  and  far  from 
being  a  help  to  pea^  they  would  be  a  greater 
threat  to  the  world.  It  would  be  an  excuse 
for  both  sides  to  build  up  now,  each  saying, 
'I  hat«  to  do  It  but  I  have  to  do  it  so  I  have 
something  to  bargain  with  In  Vienna.' '' 
(page  247,  Oore  Sut>cominittee  hearings) 

Dr.  Donald  Hornig,  President,  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Johnson  for  Science  and  Technology: 

"It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  It  will  Im- 
prove otir  bargaining  position  at  SALT.  I 
am  not  an  expert  on  Russian  psychology 
but  it  really  doesn't  make  sense  to  me  to 
expedite  arms  control  costs  by  deploying 
major  new  weapons  systems.  Nor  does  It 
make  sense  to  s{>end  billions  of  dollars  to 
accumulate  hardware  so  that  we  will  have 
something  to  bargain  away  at  the  conference 
table.  In  fact,  that  seems  downright  waste- 
ful and  we  don't  have  that  much  to  waste 
right  now — except,  perhaps,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense."  (page  388,  Gore  Subcom- 
mittee hearings) 

It  seems  to  me  the  history  of  the  arms  race 
la  such  that  either  the  circumstances  are 
propitious  now  for  negotiation  or  they  aren't. 
It  scarcely  seems  likely  to  me  that  military 
Initiatives  on  our  side  are  likely  to  Improve 
the  climate  for  negotl.itlons.  It  surely  Isn't 
true  that  our  suspicions  that  the  Russians 
were  accelerating  their  deployment  of  SS-9's, 
which  they  may  have  thought  of  as  negotiat- 
ing fr^m  strength.  It  certainly  hasn't  im- 
proved the  climate  here  for  negotiating.  So  I 
simply  find  It  very  hard  to  believe  that  Ini- 
tiating new  arms  moves  is  a  way  to  take  steps 
toward  arms  reduction."  (page  405,  Gore  Sub- 
committee hearings) 

Dr.  Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  former  Chairman, 
Jasvn  Division  of  IDA,  Member,  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  1965-1969: 

"It  hcs  been  report3d  in  the  press  that  the 
Soviets  have  expressed  considerable  concern 
about  our  proposed  ABM  deployment.  It  has 
been  also  stated  frequently  that  our  decision 
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to  go  ahead  with  Safeguard  gives  us  an  Im- 
portant 'blue  chip'  to  be  used  In  the  nego- 
tiations. For  example.  In  the  discussion  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Foster's  June  4  statement  to  tills 
Subcommittee,  he  argued  that  It  was  Im- 
portant to  go  ahead  with  Safeguard  at  this 
time  because  the  Soviets  would  not  be  In- 
clined to  limit  ABM  deployment  by  agree- 
ment If  they  could  get  the  same  advantages 
without  one.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  Soviet 
psychology  or  on  negotiations,   so  I  won't 

speculate  on  the  validity  of  this  argument 

In  connecUon  with  Safeguard,  however,  we 
shovUd  not  Insist  on  deploying  an  Ineffec- 
tive system  Just  for  bargaining  purposes. 
Safeguard  should  stand  or  fall  on  Its  own 
merits.  Should  a  SALT  agreement  be  reached 
which  precluded  ABM,  It  U  certainly  Just  as 
easy  to  stop  buUdlng  or  tear  down  an  effec- 
tive ABM  system  as  a  defective  one."  (page 
532,  Gore  Subcommittee  hearings) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Having  thus  cited 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  transparent 
weakness  of  the  administration's  "bar- 
gaining chip"  justification  for  Safeguard, 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  nu- 
merous technical  weaknesses  of  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

Dr.  Panofsky  pointed  out  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  the  principal  new 
technical  criticisms  which  have  emerged 
since  last  year's  debate.  These  were  that 
Safeguard  defense  of  Minuteman  de- 
pends on  a  single  $200  milUon  MSB  radar 
for  each  Minuteman  complex  and  on  a 
small,  classified,  number  of  Sprint  mis- 
siles to  protect  the  Minuteman  silos  and 
the  radar.  Attack  on  the  MSR  radar  is 
an  attractive  enemy  tactic  since  it  is 
softer  than  the  missile  silo  it  defends. 
Soviet  SS-11  missiles  are  of  sufHcient 
accuracy  and  power  to  destroy  the  MSR, 
although  they  do  not  endanger  the  Min- 
uteman silos.  In  addition,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  PAR  radar  could  be  impaired 
by  the  proximity  of  nuclear  explosions. 
Dr.  Panofsky  concluded  that  "if  the  de- 
fense of  Minuteman  were  the  only  or  even 
the  principal,  fimctlon  of  Safeguard,  its 
deployment  clearly  could  not  be  justi- 
fied." 

Dr.  Panofsky's  chart— foimd  on  pages 
430  and  544  of  the  Gore  subcommittee 
hearings — shows  that  if  one  assumes 
that  Soviet  Installation  of  SS-9's  will 
level  off  or  be  limited  by  SALT,  the  "dan- 
ger level."  of  potentially  lethal  attack- 
ers against  Minuteman  silos,  will  never 
be  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Soviets  decide  to  put  a  very  large  effort 
into  deploying  MIRVs  for  the  SS-9's  or 
if  they  upgrade  the  SS-9  force  or  the 
SS-11  force  with  extremely  high  ac- 
curacy reentry  vehicles,  then  the  dan- 
ger level  can  be  reached  before  the  mid- 
dle of  this  decade.  For  Safeguard  to 
have  any  significant  effectiveness  at  all, 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  tailor  their 
threat  to  correspond  to  a  small  area. 

Dr.  Panofsky  also  told  the  Gore  sub- 
committee that — 

The  total  schedule  for  deploying  tha  Safe- 
guard phase  I  defense  Is  not  controlled  by 
providing  the  hardware — that  Is,  the  mis- 
sile and  radars — but  Is  paced  by  the  unprec- 
edented complexity  of  the  computer  and 
the  associated  programming  which  is  re- 
quired to  control  the  system. 

The  Defense  Department's  answer  to 
this,  foimd  in  the  armed  services  hear- 
ings, was  that  "The  schedule  for  deploy- 
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ing  Safeguard  la  not  controlled  by  soft- 
ware availability"  and  that  "software 
development  does  not  pace  the  deploy- 
ment of  subsequent  sites."  Dr.  Panofsky 
said,  in  surrebuttal,  that — 

The  fact  IB  that  the  performance  at  the 
system  Is  limited  at  this  time  against  so- 
phisticated attacks  by  anUclpated  software 
capability. 

And  he  added  that  if  the  Defense  De- 
partment were  to  make  available  the 
classified  calculations  of  the  capability 
of  Safeguard  to  handle  incoming  threat- 
ening objects  that  one  single  MSR  must 
defend,  the  argument  could  be  pursued. 

Dr.  Hornig  made  the  flat  statement  in 
Armed  Servic*  Committee  hearings  that 
"aside  from  ^appropriate  design  smd 
vulnerability — the  Safeguard  system  is 
ineffective  even  if  it  works  as  plsuined." 
He  also  refered  to  "the  question  of 
whether  a  system  so  complex,  and  so  dif- 
ficult to  test,  can  possibly  be  counted 
on  for  first-time  successful  operation" 
and  commented: 

None  of  our  experience  with  other  complex 
weapons  systems  suggests  that  this  Is  the 
case  ...  In  most  systems  statistical  reliability 
is  enough.  We  can  live  with  a  15-percent 
failure  rate  on  offensive  missile  by  taking  it 
into  account  In  o\ir  force  level  planning. 
But  In  the  highly  Integrated  system  placing 
a  threat  of  uncertain  dimensions  we  mtist 
reckon  with  the  possibility  of  catastrophic 
failure. 

In  the  same  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee hearings  Dr.  Hornig  also  referred  to 
the  computer  programs  as  "the  pacing 
item  for  Safeguard  deployment."  He 
said: 

Even  the  design  objective  currently  will 
limit  It  to  handling  (deleted)  re-entering 
objects,  including  both  real  warheads  and 
decoys,  per  Minuteman  squadron  of  50  silos. 
This  Is  really  a  very  small  number,  corre- 
sponding perhaps  to  only  three  ICBM  at- 
tackers If  effective  decoys  are  used. 

Dr.  Hornig  summed  up  his  technical 
criticisms  of  the  Safeguard  system  dur- 
ing his  testimony  before  the  Gore  sub- 
committee by  pointing  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  attacking  missiles  destroyed  and 
the  number  of  Minutemen  saved  would 
be  negligible  compared  to  the  cost  of  the 
system,  that  the  defense  of  each  Minute- 
man  conujlex  depends  on  a  single  ex- 
pensive radar  more  vulnerable  than  the 
missile  silo  it  defends,  thus  a  substantial 
part  of  the  already  limited  supply  of 
Sprints  must  be  devoted  to  protecting 
the  radar,  that  the  Soviet  SS-11  missiles 
have  the  power  and  accuracy  to  destroy 
the  radar,  that  the  computers  system  is 
so  complex  and  the  programing  prob- 
lems so  staggering  that  those  experi- 
enced in  the  field  have  no  fa'th  that  the 
system  would  actuary  work  properly 
when  called  upon.  He  said,  in  conclusion : 

During  this  last  year  It  has  become  clear 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  if  the  defense 
of  Minuteman  were  the  only,  or  even  the 
principal,  function  of  Safeguard,  Its  deploy- 
ment could  not  be  justified. 

Dr.  Marvin  Goldberger,  appearing  be- 
fore the  Gore  subcommittee,  noted  that 
recent  theoretical  work  had  indicated 
that  the  PAR  performance  would  be  so 
degraded  by  the  nuclear  explosion  en- 
vironment produced  by  both  offensive 


and  defensive  missiles  that  its  contribu- 
tion   to    Safeguard    performance    was 
highly  questionable  and  that  problems 
had  arisen  in  coimectlon  with  the  com- 
puter which  would  seriously  limit  the 
system's  ability  to  handle  large  attacks. 
Dr.  Sidney  D.  Drell,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Standard  Linear  Accelerator  Cen- 
ter and  also  a  witness  of  the  Oore  sub- 
committee, said  that  even  if  Safeguard 
worked  perfectly  it  would  do  so  "against 
only  a  very,  very  narrow  band  of  models 
of  an  assumed  Soviet  strike.   Against 
lesser    threats    it    is    not    needed    and 
against  greater  threats  it  is  ineffective." 
He  pointed  specifically  to  the  "gross  mis- 
match of  a  few  very  expensive,  very  so- 
phisticated, relatively  vulnerable  radars 
defending  many  missiles  that  are  hard- 
ened and  relatively  cheap."  He  said  that 
"there  is  grave  doubt  that  the  PAR  will 
serve  any  purpose  for  Minuteman  de- 
fense beyond  that  of  supplementing  the 
other  existing  or  planned  systems  that 
provide  early  warning  of  an  enemy  at- 
tack" because  of  the  computer  limita- 
tions in  digesting  information  provided 
by  the  PAR  and  because  the  radio  waves 
from  the  PAR  are  severely  bent  by  the 
ionospheric  disturbances  accompanying 
high  altitude  nuclear  bursts  which  would 
seriously  degrade  the  PAR  performance 
in  a  nuclear  environment. 

Because  the  advocates  of  the  Safe- 
guard systan  have  laid  such  great  em- 
phasis on  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  threat  in  an  apparent  attempt 
to  frighten  the  American  people  and 
the  Senate  into  acceptance  of  Safeguard, 
it  is  worthwhile  to  note  the  testimony  to 
date  on  that  subject. 

First,  according  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment testimony  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  deployment  of  SS-9's 
In  1969  is  greater  than  in  1968  but  "less 
than  that  which  occurred  in  1965,  the 
year  of  peak  deployment."  Dr.  George  B. 
Kistiakowsky,  a  distinguished  former 
Specisd  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology,  provided  the 
Gore  subcommittee  with  a  chart  show- 
ing trends  in  ICBM  forces  and  said  that 
the  figures  showed  that  the  curve  was 
"leveling  off." 

Second.  Dr.  Herbert  York,  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  of  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego,  and  former 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  "Ea- 
gineering,  told  the  Gore  subcommittee 
that  "the  kilUng  power  of  a  warhead 
against  a  hard  target,  such  as  a  missile 
silo,  depends  much  more  critically  on 
accuracy  than  on  yield."  He  said  that 
any  conservative  Russian  plaimer  look- 
ing at  accuracy  figures  "would  have  to 
conclude  that  in  a  relatively  short  time 
U.S.  technology  could  improve  missile 
accuracy  by  another  factor  of  2  or 
4  and  thus  convert  not  only  the  Min- 
uteman MIRV  but  even  the  Poseidon 
MIRV  into  a  missile  silo  destroyer. 

Dr.  Panofsky  has  also  said  that  "what 
counts  is  the  number  of  warheads  not 
the  total  explosive  power."  And  Dr. 
Goldberger  referred  to  the  SS-9  as  an 
"essentially  useless  vehicle." 

Third.  Secretary  Laird  laid  some  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  tested 
both  a  depressed  trajectory  ICBM  and 
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a  factional  orbital  bombardment  system 
or  FOBS.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  ScoviUe, 
former  Assistant  Director  for  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  told  the  Oore 
subcomjnlttee  that  FOBS  was,  in  a 
sense,  another  form  of  ICBM  requiring 
that  accuracy  and  yield  be  sacrificed. 
FOBS  was  available,  he  said,  for  sur- 
prise attack  only  against  relatively  soft 
targets  and  did  not  in  any  way  threaten 
our  deterrent  force.  According  to  Dr. 
Scoville,  "It  is  just  not  a  counterforce 
type  of  weapon." 

Fourth.  As  far  as  the  So\iet  "hen- 
house" radars  are  concerned.  Dr.  Wies- 
ner  told  the  Oore  subcommittee  that 
we  have  known  about  the  radars  "for  a 
great  many  years"  and  that  they  seemed 
totally  defenseless  and  easy  to  penetrate. 
In  reply  submitted  to  questions  by  Sen- 
ator CooPBK,  the  Defense  Department 
said  that  "the  Soviet  'henhouse'  Is,  be- 
cause of  its  lower  frequency,  more  sus- 
ceptible to  degradation  caused  by  nu- 
clear burst  than  the  PAR." 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  "Fitzger- 
ald report"  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Defense  Department,  the  administration 
has.  with  great  fanfare,  adopted  what 
it  describes  as  a  "fly  before  you  buy ' 
policy.  The  application  of  this  policy  to 
this  year's  Safeguard  proposal  reveals  a 
strong  need  for  testing  of  Safeguard  be- 
fore further  deployment  is  authorized. 

First.  Testifying  before  the  Gore  sub- 
committee last  year.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Packard  said  that  the  plan 
that  was  being  recommended  at  this  tima 
"was  developed,  in  part,  so  that  we  can 
get  a  complete  system  together  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  shake  it  down. 
Then  we  will  be  in  a  position  so  that  if 
the  President  decides  that  additional  de- 
ployment is  necessary,  it  will  be  possible 
to  proceed  with  that  deployment  earlier 
than  if  we  had  waited  to  test  the  whole 
system. 

He  subsequently  said  at  the  same 
hearing: 

We  are  proposing  th*t  we  proceed  with 
phase  I:  that  Is,  deplojrment  around  two 
Mlnuteman  wings,  and  providing  funds  to 
acquire  the  land  for  the  remaining  sites.  This 
Initial  move  gives  limited  protection  to  all 
our  Minutemen.  It  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  get  these  two  systems  put  together,  shake 
out  the  bugs  and  put  them  underway. 

On  page  293  of  last  year's  Gore  sub- 
committee hearings  there  appears  a  chart 
entitied  "Phases  and  Options  With 
Costs."  Phase  I,  sites  at  two  Minuteman 
wings,  is  for  the  objective  stated  as  fol- 
lows: "gives  limited  MM  protection,  pro- 
vides operational  e:<perlence." 

Second.  Summing  up  the  research  and 
development  milestones  in  Safeguard. 
the  Defense  Department  said  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  the  MSR  had  tracked  local 
targets  In  the  Kwajalein  Atoll  and  two 
ICBM's  launched  from  California,  the 
PAR  was  under  fabrication,  a  limited 
engineering  development  model  of  the 
PAR  was  operating  at  the  contractor's 
facility,  eight  Spartan  flights  had  been 
conducted  since  mid-May  1969  of  which 
six  were  successful  and  two  were  failures, 
and  eight  Sprint  flights  had  been  con- 
ducted s'nce  late  May  1969  of  which  five 


were  successful,  one  a  partial  success  and 
two  failures.  The  missile  site  data 
processor  at  Meek  had  operated  with 
three  of  its  four  processors. 

Third.  Commenting  an  the  experience 
to  date.  Dr.  Panofsky  stated  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

The  President  promised  last  year  that 
this  program  will  be  reviewed  annually  from 
the  point  of  technical  progress  and  the 
evolving  threat.  What,  then.  Is  the  new  ex- 
perience on  which  the  decision  to  expand 
ABM  deployment  now  was  to  be  based?  There 
has  been  no  construction  activity  on  the 
Bites  authorized  last  year;  the  contractor 
developed  the  first  site  for  future  technical 
use  as  awarded  by  the  Army  leas  than  one 
month  ago.  The  date  at  which  equipment 
can  be  received  at  the  sites  the  sUpped  by 
almost  one  year.  None  of  the  technical  re- 
sults In  the  ongoing  development  work  has 
made  Safeguard  look  better. 

The  same  statement  was  made  to  the 
Gore  subcommittee  by  Dr.  Panofsky. 

Arguing  in  favor  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  not  deployment.  Dr.  Pan- 
ofsky told  the  Gore  subcommittee : 

I  do  not  believe  a  deployed  system  Is  the 
way  to  learn  frcoa  the  mental  performance. 
.  .  .  First,  you  can't  test  as  well.  We  can't 
fire  Into  the  deployed  sites.  .  .  .  Second,  the 
actual  deployed  sites  will  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  routine  Army  forces;  deployment 
has  to  be  combined  with  troop  training  using 
standardized  manuals,  and  so  forth,  because 
personnel  keep  being  rotated.  Therefore,  all 
the  procedures  have  to  be  worked  out  to  be 
Independent  of  the  detailed  skill  and  train- 
ing of  the  personnel  because  they  are  rotated. 
Tou.  actually,  have  available  less  flexibility, 
after  deploying  mUltary  systems. 

Dr.  Drell  told  the  Gore  subcommittee: 
One  major  argument  for  last  year's  deploy- 
ment decision  as  stated  by  Secretary  Pac>tard 
m  testimony  before  th«  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  April  >.  1969  was  that  this 
Is  a  very  complex  system  and  actual  oper- 
ational sites  are  needed  to  put  together  the 
complex  computer  and  radar  components  into 
an  actual  operating  system.  Today  I  am  here 
to  oppose  strongly  the  proposed  expansion 
not  only  because  of  the  known  technical  In- 
adequacies but  because,  in  fact,  we  have  yet 
to  gain  any  of  the  experience  motivating  the 
Phase  I  decision  that  was  promised  as  part  of 
a  phased  deployment  program.  At  this  time 
no  equipment  Is  In  place,  no  parts  of  the 
system  are  complete,  and  Its  operating  capa- 
bility Is  still  under  study.  What  then  have  we 
learned  to  support  the  expanded  deploy- 
ment? 

Another  important  element  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  Safeguard  decision  are 
the  costs  involved.  As  is  usually  the  case, 
the  Defense  Department  has  only  told 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people  part 
of  the  story. 

First.  The  usual  cost  figure  put  out  by 
the  Defense  Department  for  the  full 
Safeguard  system  is  $12  bUllon— $10.7 
billion  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
acquisition  cost  and  $1.2  billion  for  the 
AEC  cost.  These  figures  were  given  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  bv  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Resor,  Secretary  Laird  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  formal 
statements.  These  figures  do  not.  how- 
ever, include:  the  cost  for  the  improved 
Spartan  warhead,  the  annual  operating 
ccst  which  Secretary  Laird  estimated  at 
about  $370  million,  the  indirect  costs  for 
the  numpower  overhead. 

Second.  As  far  as  manpower  overhead 


is  concerned,  in  a  prepared  reply  to  the 
question,  the  Defense  Department  told 
the  Gore  subcommittee  that  when  the 
two  phase  I  sites  become  fully  operation- 
al, about  2,900  military  and  2,260  civilians 
will  be  employed  for  a  total  of  5,160 
Government-employed  personnel  at  an 
annual  direct  personnel  cost  of  about  $23 
million  and  $30  million  for  civilians.  If 
all  12  sites  become  operational,  some 
7,250  military  and  4,500  civilians  will  be 
employed— a  total  of  11,750  Government- 
employed  personnel.  But  these  are  just 
the  personnel  required  to  man  suid  op- 
erate the  tactical  sites.  To  keep  the  en- 
tire system  in  operational  readiness 
would  require  a  total  of  about  9.500  mili- 
tary and  9,250  civUtniis  or  about  18,800 
Government-employeci  personnel.  The 
total  annual  direct  persoruiel  costs  re- 
lated to  these  strengths  would  be  about 
$64  million  for  military  and  $123  million 
for  civilians. 

Third.  Secretary  Laird  said  that  If 
we  continue  with  phase  I  until  June  30, 
1971  and  then  cancel  It,  the  nonrecover- 
able  funds  would  amount  to  $2.76  bil- 
lion. If  phase  II-A  were  authorized  and 
the  whole  program  were  then  canceled 
on  June  30,  1971.  the  nonrecoverable 
funds  involved  would  be  $2.96  billion. 

Ftourth.  The  Defense  Department  said 
in  a  formal  reply  to  a  question  from  Sen- 
ator Gore's  subcommittee  that  the  Safe- 
guard system  had  cost  $5.7  billion  since 
1958  In  amounts  approved  from  Army 
development  and  deployment  of  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  systems. 

Finally.  Herbert  York  told  the  Gore 
subcommittee  that  he  estimated  the  total 
cost  of  the  Safeguard  system  at  $50 
billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  called  particular 
attention  to  the  statements  of  these 
noted  scientists,  all  of  whom  have  played 
important  roles  in  our  Government  over 
the  past  20  years,  because  these  men  are 
no  longer  employed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  by  the  Government.  They 
are,  therefore,  free  to  give  their  indi- 
vidual judgment  without  fear  of  em- 
barrassing an  executive  department  as 
a  member  of  that  department. 

Last  year  and  earlier  this  year  In  de- 
bate. It  has  been  pointed  out — and  I  only 
wish  to  reiterate — that  practically  all 
of  the  scientific  support  for  the  concept 
of  the  Safeguard  system  has  come  from 
scientists  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Research  and  Development  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  of  course  supports 
the  expar\slon  of  Safeguard  deployment. 
It  is  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  one  of  his 
concepts:  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to 
dtnigrate  Dr.  Foster  as  a  scientist,  I  sim- 
ply think  th9t  it  is  a  part  of  our  great 
burpaucratic  s->  st^m  thPt  if  you  are  going 
to  play  a  part  at  all,  you  cannot  afford 
to  take  issue  with  your  superiors  on  mat- 
ters of  this  IJnd — especially  in  a  case 
where  you  have  yourself  originated  a 
system  or  a  concept.  I  can  understand, 
moreover,  how  such  men  have  great 
curiosity  to  see  whether  their  Ideas  can 
be  brought  to  f.uitlon. 

As  against  that,  I  submit  that  the 
overwhelming  evidence  from  all  of  the 
principal  scientists  who  have  interested 
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themselves  in  this  field  Is  that,  given  the 
present  state  of  the  art,  the  Safeguard 
system  is  ineffectual,  the  concept  itself 
Is  faulty,  and  the  only  thing  that  really 
should  be  pursued  at  this  time.  In  view 
of  the  tremendous  costs  involved,  is  fur- 
ther research  and  development. 

I  believe  that  Senators  who  oppose  the 
further  deployment  of  these  systems  at 
this  time,  are  In  unanimous  agreement 
with  this  view.  But  most  of  them  feel  and 
are  convinced  that  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence that  it  would  be  a  great  waste  of 
our  very  limited  resources  if  we  proceed 
to  deploy,  at  this  stage,  the  Safeguard 
system. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  The  Senator  from  California  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  statement  here  from  a  scientific  group 
which  I  have  read  with  a  great  Interest, 
and  I  should  like  to  remark  upon  its  con- 
tents and  certain  comments  therein. 
This  statement  was  released  on  August 
3,  1970. 

I  note  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that 
an  organization  which  calls  itself  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists  has 
released  a  statement  opposing  Safeguard 
signed  by  a  group  of  scientific  opponents 
of  the  system.  I  note  that  this  statement 
very  carefully  Indicates  that  it  was  based 
on  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings 
compiled  by  one  Jeremy  Stone,  who  is 
apparenUy  the  secretary  of  the  Federa- 
^  tion  of  American  Scientists. 
3  It   is   not   clear   from   reading   their 

^  statement  whether  or  not  the  scientists 
involved  actually  signed  or  are  In  com- 
plete agreement  with  this  statement. 
The  highly  publicized  scientific  op- 
ponents to  the  Safeguard  system,  accord- 
ing to  this  release  are:  Jerome  Weisner, 
W.  H.  K.  Panofsky,  Marvin  Goldberger, 
Herbert  F.  York,  and  Herbert  Scoville, 
Jr.  All  of  these  gentiemen  have  had  a 
long  and  exceptionally  busy  interest  in 
opposing  Safeguard,  both  in  the  press 
and  in  periodicals,  and  before  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  2  years.  The  ut- 
terances of  some  of  these  gentlemen  take 
on  added  importance  because  they  are 
publicized  as  having  been  scientific  ad- 
visers to  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States— I  might  say  with  a  fine  biparti- 
san balance. 

There  does  not  seem  to  this  Senator 
to  be  anything  particularly  new  in  the 
opposing  statements  which  they  have  at- 
tempted to  put  together  out  of  the  testi- 
mony in  the  hearings.  Many  of  the  argu- 
ments raised  were  the  same  arguments 
raised  2  years  ago,  again  last  year  and 
seem  to  have  already  been  heard  and  dis- 
credited for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  main  objection  which  comes  to 
mind,  of  course,  was  the  statement  that 
we  heard  continually  during  the  debate 
last  year  on  phase  1  of  the  Safeguard 
that  if  this  phase  1  was  voted  by  the  Sen- 
ate It  would  hinder  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions now  taking  place  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  This,  of 
course,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
completely  untrue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  appears  that  one 
of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the  en- 


tire SALT  negotiations  has  been  created 
by  the  very  fact  that  a  year  ago  Safe- 
guard was  started.  The  opponents  how- 
ever seem  to  be  quite  willing  to  discard 
any  old  discredit  arguments  and  attempt 
to  Invent  new  ones  as  they  go  along,  and 
there  always  seems  to  be  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  political  opinion  and  philosophy 
added  to  the  scientific  knowledge  for 
which  these  men  and  their  capabilities 
are  being  heard  in  this  matter. 

The  statement  of  August  3  seems  to 
be  based  completely  on  the  argument 
that  Safeguard  would  be  ineffective  as 
a  defense  of  Minuteman  even  if  the 
system  would  work  perfectly  as  it  was 
designed.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  and  the  proof  may 
not  be  even  in  keeping  with  present 
knowledge  or  experience.  I  assure  my 
distinguished  colleagues  that  there  is 
another  group  of  scientists  who  are  just 
as  fervent  In  their  position  that  the 
Safeguard  will  do  the  job.  Indications  at 
the  moment,  from  the  knowledge  to 
which  I  have  been  subjected,  would  lead 
me  to  have  confidence  in  the  Safeguard 
system. 

I  would  also  submit  that  there  is  still 
another  list  of  scientists  of  high  repu- 
tation who  would  completely  disagree 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists.  As  one  who  has 
listened  carefully  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  during 
the  extended  debate  of  last  year,  I  have 
every  confidence  that  Safeguard  will  do 
the  job  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Also,  on  several  occasions  I  have  sug- 
gested that  if  there  is  a  better  system 
either  in  concept  or  Imagined  at  the  pres- 
ent time  In  the  minds  of  some  of  these 
scientists,  they  please  bring  It  forward 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  let  us  have  a 
look  at  it,  because  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  present  world  conditions 
demand  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica do  everything  practical  and  possible 
to  defend  itself  in  case  of  aggression. 

Tlie  present  basis  of  the  opponents' 
argument  is  In  quotations  of  the  state- 
ments of  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin 
Laird:  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  .  They  attempt  to  prove,  by  the 
statements  of  these  gentiemen.  that  In 
effect  Safeguard  can  be  overwhelmed  if 
the  Soviet  threat  grows  sufficiently  large. 
I  have  read  this  carefully  to  try  to  un- 
derstand exactly  what  they  mean.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  they  mean  that  if  the 
Safeguard  deployment  Is  carried  out  as 
presently  proposed,  without  changes,  and 
the  Soviet  threat  continues  to  expand  and 
grow  and  contain  added  improvements, 
at  some  point  Safeguard  would  not  be 
adequate  for  the  desired  job.  Now,  I  would 
think  that  it  would  be  perfectly  obvious, 
not  only  to  highly  publicized  scientists 
but  even  to  a  layman  such  as  myself  that 
any  particular  defense  could  be  over- 
whelmed if  Its  strength,  capability,  and 
condition  remain  constant  while  the  of- 
fense of  the  enemy  was  permitted  to  grow 
and  expand  and  improve,  to  conditions 
that  we  do  not  even  bother  to  study  or 
imagine. 


I  would  think  that  we  would  have  to 
assume  that  this  was  certainly  a  fair 
statement  under  any  circumstances  or 
any  phas6  of  defense,  whether  it  be  the 
Safeguard  or  any  other  of  our  weapons 
systems. 

I  was  interested  in  the  various  quota- 
tions, selected  by  Mr.  Stone  apparentiy. 
and  possibly  agreed  to  by  the  scientists — 
all  historic  opponents  of  the  ABM — to 
justify  their  positions.  All  seem  to  be 
discussions  of  the  level  of  threat  which 
Safeguard  is  designed  to  handle.  Thus, 
Secretary  Laird's  statement  on  page  36 
of  the  hearings  report  shows  clearly  that 
if  the  Soviets  deploy  MIRV  warheads  on 
the  SS-9  and  greatly  improve  the  ac- 
curacy of  SS-11  and  improve  the  accura- 
cy of  their  ICBM  force,  and  continue  to 
deploy  additional  ICBM's,  then  and  then 
only  does  the  Safeguard  defense,  as  pres- 
enUy  proposed,  need  to  be  augmented  in 
order  to  do  the  job.  It  then  becomes  ob- 
vious that  if  we  wish  to  maintain  an 
effective  defense  for  our  Minuteman  mis- 
siles against  these  very  high-threat  levels, 
the  Safeguard  would  have  to  be  and 
could  be  augmented. 

Secretary  Laird  shows  in  his  testi- 
mony that  this  augmentation  could  be 
most  effectively  done  'by  the  use  of  new. 
more  numerous,  and  less  expensive  ra- 
dars. Again,  this  scientific  group  made 
reference  to  a  statement  by  Dr.  Foster 
that  Safeguard  can  be  "completely  over- 
whelmed." It  is  not  quoted  in  its  en- 
tirety for,  I  believe,  reasons  that  should 
be  obvious  to  all  and,  in  effect.  Dr.  Fos- 
ter's statement  says  about  the  same  thing 
that  Secretary  Laird's  statement  said. 
When  we  reexamine  Dr.  Foster's  state- 
ment carefully,  we  find  that  he  was  only 
referring  to  the  case — which  he  spells 
out— where  the  Soviets:  First,  could  be 
deploying  accurate  MIRV's  on  the  SS-9, 
second,  have  increased  the  accuracy  of 
the  SS-11,  and  third,  hive  continued  to 
deploy  many  additional  ICBM's. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
'  new  or  startling  In  this  disclosure.  As  I 
pointed  out  previously,  it  is  only  fair  to 
surmise  that  unless  we  arrive  at  a  stage 
of  purposeful  agreement  In  the  SALT 
talks,  the  arms  race— at  least  so  far  as 
the  United  States  Is  concerned— the 
preparations  for  our  defense,  must  con- 
tinue to  improve,  and  must  be  the  cwi- 
cem  of  all  who  wish  to  preserve  the 
future  of  this  Nation  in  the  face  of  the 
present  and  growing  threat. 

The  statement  which  Is  quoted  from 
Senator  Stbnnis's  remarks,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  even  more  out  of  context.  Sena- 
tor Stenkis  is  quoted  as  having  told  the 
Senate  on  July  30: 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  enough  ICBM's, 
ballUtlc  mlssUe  launchers,  which  with  quaU- 
tatlve  Improvements  cotild  pose  a  serious, 
and  perhaps  deadly,  threat  to  our  Minute- 
man  deterrence  by  the  mld-1970's  and  be- 
yond The  Department  of  Defense  advises 
that  these  quaUtaUve  ImprovemenU  can  be 
made  much  faster  than  we  can  develop  and 
deploy  a  system  to  counter  them. 

F^m  this,  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists  draws  the  conclusion  that 
even  If  the  Soviet  Union  deploys  no  more 
missiles,  it  could,  by  qualitative  improve- 
ments, make  Safeguard  obsolete  before 
it  is  built. 
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Senator  Stennis.  and  quite  rightly,  In 
the  next  unquoted  sentence  draws  the 
conclusion  that  since  the  Soviets  could 
threaten  an  undefended  Minuteman  by 
qualitative  improvements,  we  had  better 
get  about  building  our  defenses  smd  doing 
it  right  away. 

Restates: 

In  other  words.  It  Is  vital  that  we  take 
the  appropriate  steps  now  so  that,  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  we  will  not  be  In  a 
position  of  having  a  vulnerable,  land-based 
Minuteman  force. 

Very  simply,  the  honorable  Chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
urging  the  continued  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  in  order  to  protect  the  Minute- 
man  strike  force. 

As  I  read  the  Senator's  statement,  I 
find  nothing  that  would  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  Safeguard  is  obsolete  or  will 
become  obsolete  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  Is  possible  that  it  may  come  into 
being  later  than  we  wish  and  it  may  need 
to  be  augmented  if  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  SS-9's  and  SS-ll's  with  improved 
accuracy  continues,  along  with  the  con- 
tinued deployment  of  both.  But,  in  my 
opinion.  Safeguard  will  not  become  obso- 
lete because  its  deployment  makes  an 
excellent  nucleus  for  the  additional  com- 
ponents which  can  be  supplied  when  and 
if  they  are  needed  to  meet  a  growing 
threat. 

The  final  statement  by  these  illustrious 
gentlemen  of  science  says  that  this  very 
large  threat  requiring  Safeguard's  aug- 
mentation is,  in  the  words  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists,  "the  ex- 
pected and  possible  threat."  Now  this  is 
not  what  the  spokesmen  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Senator  Stenwis 
have  said.  They  have  said,  rather,  that 
the  continuation  of  all  adverse  deploy- 
ment, with  all  the  dire  possibilities  that 
can  be  scientifically  constructed  is  a 
"worst  case  threat"  to  which  we  can 
react  if  necessary,  but  only  if  the  future 
conditions  establishes  the  necessity. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  Just  as 
many  scientists  who  believe  that  Safe- 
guard will  be  effective  against  the  more 
moderate  expected  or  possible  threat  and 
who  believe  that  Safeguard  can  be  aug- 
mented if  the  "worst  case  possible" 
threat  should  emerge. 

Vr   SALT   TALKS   WOIK — WE   CAN    rOSGET   IT 

Summarizing,  quoted  statements  out 
of  context  to  prove  Safeguard  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  what  is  considered  the 
"expected  threat"  only  proves  that  the 
opponents  are  willing  and  seem  almost 
anxious  to  shade  responsible  statements 
to  buttress  their  position.  Safeguard  as 
now  conceived  will  be  effective  in  count- 
ering present  threats  and  moderate 
growth  threats  and  is  as  capable  of  aug- 
mentation if  required  to  counter  the  very 
high  growth  threats. 

And  in  closing,  I  would  point  out  that 
as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned  I  have 
listened  attentively  and  patiently  to  those 
who  oppose  the  d^loyment  of  the  Safe- 
guard system.  I  would  say,  that  during 
the  debate  of  last  year  no  one  opposed 
the  research  and  development  of  the  pro- 
posed Safeguard  system,  but  the  objec- 
tions were  only  aimed  at  the  deployment 
or  construction  of  the  proposed  cites. 


Now,  1  year  later,  we  find  the  same  voices 
being  raised  against  continuance  of  the 
deployment  of  this  same  system  in  keep- 
ing with  phase  2  as  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  would  also  point  out  that.  Just  as  In 
the  case  of  last  year,  with  all  due  respect, 
that  within  the  scientific  community 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  system  which 
all  can  agree  upon  which  would  better 
preserve  the  national  security  than  the 
present  Safeguard. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  imderstand  that  this 
group,  calling  themselves  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  has  not  come  for- 
ward with  anything  startling  or  new  and 
no  one  should  be  surprised  at  their  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  further  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  Safeguard.  It  is 
only  consistent  with  their  decisions  over 
the  years.  I  would  further  point  out  that 
In  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  present 
day,  until  a  better  system  has  been  pre- 
sented, we  should  proceed  with  all  speed, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
this  great  Nation  but  also  as  has  been 
demonstrated  for  the  purpose  of  hope- 
fully bringing  productive  agreements  out 
of  the  SALT  talks. 

It  has  become  apparent,  when  dealing 
with  the  Soviets,  they  like  to  negotiate 
from  strength.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
they  respect  and  respond  to  an  adversary 
who  seems  to  deal  from  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  this  question:  The  Senator  has 
made  reference  several  times  to  other 
scientists  who  take  the  opposite  view  to 
the  views  I  mentioned.  I  cited  their 
names— Drs.  Panofsky,  York,  Wiesner, 
Drell.  and  Goldberger.  The  Senator  from 
California  did  not  mention  whom  he  had 
in  mind.  Were  these  people  employees  of 
the  Pentagon,  or  independent  of  the 
Pentagon? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  referred  to 
some  of  his  employees  being  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. I  had  thought  my  remarks  were 
not  referring  to  the  names  my  colleague 
recited.  I  was  referring  to  the  names  I 
presented  here  on  this  notice  I  received 
from  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists. I  would  not  know  as  to  the  «nploy- 
ment  of  these  men.  I  do  know  that  last 
year,  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, we  had  a  long  table  of  scientists, 
I  believe,  four  on  each  side,  and  they  all 
seemed  to  be  of  equal  standing  in  their 
communities.  They  seemed  to  be  in  com- 
plete disagreement.  Dr.  Teller  might  be 
named  as  one  in  favor  of  Safeguard.  Dr. 
McMillan  of  ULCA  was  another.  Others 
included  Dr.  Wigner,  Dr.  ONeil,  Dr. 
Wohlsletter.  and  Dr.  Kahn — if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  There  seemed  to  be  a  complete 
balance  at  that  table  of  witnesses  as  to 
their  position  with  regard  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Safeguard.  That  is  what  I  was 
referring  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wondered  who 
they  were.  The  Senator  had  not  men- 
tioned any  names.  I  wondered  who  they 
were,  to  whom  he  had  reference. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Before  my  distin- 
guished colleague  came  into  the  Cham- 
ber today,  I  recited  an  experience  I  had 
a  week  ago,  on  an  airplane,  with  a  dis- 
tinguished scientist  from  California,  who 
was  objecting  to  Safeguard.  He  explained 
his  objections.  At  long  last  I  said  to  him, 
"Well,  is  there  another  alternative?"  All 
seem  to  agree  that  there  must  be  some 
Safeguard,  that  there  should  be  a  defen- 
sive weapon.  I  know  some  opponents  last 
year  said,  "Well,  we  could  build  more  of- 
fensive weapons."  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  answer.  I  think  that  might  really  dis- 
turb the  SALT  talks.  But  he  referred, 
when  I  asked  him  if  there  was  smother 
system,  to  the  hardening  process  which 
as  my  distinguished  colleague  probably 
knows  we  have  listened  to  and  gone  into. 

I  am  not  certain,  one,  whether  they 
would  be  effective;  or,  two,  as  to  the  cost. 
I  seem  to  recall  in  testimony  that  there 
was  evidence  the  cost  might  be  even 
greater  than  the  proposed  cost  of  Safe- 
guard. I  am  always  a  hopeful  soul.  I  con- 
tinue to  hope,  as  the  President  has  said 
and  promised,  that  once  the  SALT  talks 
begin  to  achieve  their  purpose  and  it  be- 
comes unnecessary  to  continue  with  this 
defensive  system,  will  be  stopped  and  it 
can  be  stopped  without  a  grave  expendi- 
ture of  money,  which  all  of  us  deplore,  in 
the  event  that  becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  some  of  these  gentlemen 
who  are  opposed  to  Safeguard  have  sug- 
gested there  is  an  alternative  of  a  de- 
fensive nature,  and  much  more  economi- 
cal in  order  to  preserve  a  deterrent  and 
to  prevent  a  first  strike  capability,  and 
that  would  be  alternate  mobile  land- 
based  or  sea-based  offensive  missiles. 

But  there  is  also  the  f  iu"ther  suggestion 
that  if  we  must  have  a  defensive  ABM 
system  with  more  or  less  the  function  of 
the  ABM,  then  it  would  be  far  better  to 
redesign  it  and  have  multiple  small 
radars,  that  is,  practically  one  radar  for 
every  missile  site,  a  radar  that  costs 
much  less  than  the  MSR  designed  for  the 
Safeguard  ssrstem.  These  very  highly- 
trained  and  highly  reputable  scientists 
said: 

If  you  must  go  this  way,  that  la  the  way  to 
go. 

I  think  they  call  it  the  "hard  point" 
defensive  system  which  is  now  being  de- 
veloped or  experimented  with. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  we  lis- 
tened in  the  committee  to  all  the  evi- 
dence we  could  find  with  regard  to  the 
hard  site  system.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  is  present.  I 
think  that  he  would  bear  out  the  state- 
ment that  It  was  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee at  long  last  that  the  Safeguard 
was  in  our  judgment  the  more  practic- 
able, the  more  feasible,  and  the  more 
compelling  one  to  consider. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Indicate  or  to  preclude 
the  fact  that  there  will  not  be  a  better 
system  just  around  the  corner. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  said  that  those  who  opposed  it 
had  not  come  up  with  a  better  system. 
These  gentlemen  who  have  been  some  of 
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the   most    reputable    scientists    in    the 
country  say: 

If  you  must  have  this,  the  "hard  point"  de- 
fense Is  the  system. 

However,  they  say  it  needs  fiu^her  re- 
finement and  research. 

Their  real  objection,  and  mine,  and  the 
real  objection  of  many  Senators,  Is  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  proceeding 
to  deploy  a  system,  which  at  best,  is  very 
questionable,  and  at  worst,  is  wholly  im- 
practicable. It  is  a  carryover  of  an  old 
design  for  area  defense.  It  is  kind  of  old 
Nike-Zeus  system  which,  as  I  understand 
it,!  the  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
cluded is  not  an  acceptable  concept  at 
this  time.  If  I  understand  the  conclusion 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  they 
concluded  that  they  would  not  support 
an  area  defense  system.  TTiat  reduces  the 
question  to  one  of  defending  Minuteman. 

These  scientists  say: 

If  that  Is  your  objective,  the  Safeguard  is 
not  well  designed  for  that.  It  ought  to  be 
abandoned  and  you  ought  to  proceed  with 
the  "hard  point"  system. 

The  whole  purpose  is  not  to  precipitate 
an  argimient  among  the  scientists  but 
rather  to  get  the  best  available  scientific 
judgment,  since  this  involves  untold  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Under  the  present  condi- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  suffi- 
ciently Important  to  warrant  a  little 
more  research. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  for  a  moment,  last 
year  during  the  debate  there  were  con- 
tinual references  to  great  niunbers  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Last  year,  as  I  recall,  no  one  disagreed 
with  the  fact  that  the  research  and  de- 
velopment should  continue. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  difference  in  cost 
between  research  and  development  and 
deployment  in  last  year's  appropflations 
bill,  I  believe,  was  somewhat  under  $400 
million. 

The  request  this  year,  I  think,  would 
only  raise  that  amount  less  than  $200 
million. 

I  acknowledge  the  total  cost  of  the  en- 
tire system,  if  it  be  carried  through  to  the 
worst  possible  conclusion,  would  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

I  do  not  think  at  the  present  time  that 
this  Is  what  we  are  concerned  with,  as  we 
were  last  year.  We  argued  at  great  length 
about  a  matter  of  less  than  $400  million. 
That  is  a  very  important  sum.  but  It  is 
not  untold  billions  of  dollars.  I  am  always 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  on  many  oc- 
casions the  President  has  said  that  Just 
as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  this  defensive 
weapon  ends,  this  system  can  be  shut  off 
and  discontinued. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
that  is  not  the  history  of  these  programs. 
To  cite  one  that  I  know  of,  there  was  a 
piece  in  the  paper  today  concerning  the 
TFX.  That  was,  smd  is,  a  very  contro- 
versial weapon.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  went-into  this  mat- 
ter. I  thought  they  proved  that  it  was  a 
questionable  program.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  continued. 

This  morning  I  noticed  that  the  Aus- 
tralians had  made  a  bargain  to  lease  the 


phantom  jets  because  they  do  not  believe 
the  TFX  is  any  good.  Yet  we  put  billions 
of  dollars  into  that  program. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell 
him  that  last  Saturday,  a  week  ago.  I 
went  to  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nev.,  and 
spent  the  day  there.  I  was  concerned 
about  the  matter.  I  had  read  about  the 
TFX  and  had  listened  to  the  questions 
that  had  been  raised  about  it. 

I  must  say  that  I  came  away  convinced 
that  this  is  without  question  at  long 
last — even  at  three  times  the  original 
cost — the  only  system  we  have  at  the 
present  time  to  do  the  particular  job  for 
which  it  was  designed.  And  it  will  do  that 
job,  I  am  quite  convinced,  better  than 
any  other  aircraft  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  a  fighter  aircraft  and  should 
not  have  been  designed  as  a  fighter  air- 
craft. It  is  an  attack  bomber.  It  has  re- 
markable capability. 

Mr.  FUIJBRIGHT.  Why  do  the  Aus- 
tralians refuse  to  take  delivery  of  a  plane 
on  which  they  have  already  laid  down 
$200  million  and  say  that  they  want  the 
Phantom  E? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  For  the  reason  that  we 
have  had  trouble  with  it.  We  have  re- 
worked the  wing  boxes  and  have  made 
other  changes  which,  I  am  assured — not 
by  the  scientists,  but  by  the  pilots  who 
fiy  the  aircraft — will  correct  the  problem. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  they  were 
all  grounded.  I  did  not  know  that  there 
were  any  flying. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  finish,  they  flew  one  then  and  are  now 
once  again  operational. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  leaves,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  am  just  as  sensitive  to  history  as 
he  is.  I  know  the  danger  of  these  prob- 
lems once  they  start. 

I  have  talked  for  a  long  while — ^per- 
haps not  as  effectively  as  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
k£Uisas — about  the  strength  and  com- 
plexity of  bureaucracy.  Bureaucracy 
goes  into  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Pentagon,  and  all  over  this  huge  Govern- 
ment of  ours.  I  opposed  it  with  as  loud 
a  voice  as  I  could  over  the  past  25  years. 

I  opposed  the  TFX  2  years  ago  and  last 
year  in  the  committee.  And  in  spite  of 
that  fact  that  they  have  an  excellent 
aircraft,  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  once  there  is  another  system  that  is 
better,  we  will  and  must  proceed  to  it. 

Unf  ortimately,  we  had  nothing  else.  In 
the  past  year  we  find  that  oiu-  B-52's  are 
now  16,  18,  and  20  years  old.  If  we  had 
been  as  careful  with  upgrading  our  new 
plans  for  aircraft,  we  might  not  have  to 
stay  so  long  with  the  F-111  or  the  TFX, 
as  it  used  to  be  called. 

The  Safeguard  is  a  new  system.  I  as- 
sure my  esteemed  colleague,  with  all  the 
honor  I  can  summon,  that  the  day  a  bet- 
ter program  comes  along,  I  will  say,  "Shut 
this  off,"  and  the  day  hopefully  when 
the  world  situation  indicates  that  we  do 
not  need  this  program  and  can  enter 
into  peaceful  cooperation  and  coexistence 
and  understanding  with  other  nations,  I 
will  be  the  first  to  remind  the  President — 
and  I  hope  that  he  is  still  President  and 
In  his  first  term  when  that  time  comes — 
that  we  do  not  need  the  Safeguard.  I  am 


sure  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  join  in  that  hope. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  certainly  join  in  that  hope.  Indeed, 
I  would. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  3547)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Narrows  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Colo.,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
AspiNALL,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Saylor.  and  Mr.  Hosker 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  689)  providing  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  from  August  14,  1970. 
imtil  September  9,  1970,  or  sooner  if  re- 
assembled by  the  Speaker. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR CHURCH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Proi- 
dent,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow, 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  be  ncognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDlSl  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McGOVERN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrcb)  on  tomorrow, 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OP  OHIO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  South  E>akota  (Mr.  Mc- 
(jKjvkrn)  tomorrow,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRAJISAC- 
TION  OF  ROUTINE  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  ftom 
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Ohio  (Mr.  YouNO>  tomorrow  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  HANSEN  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  to- 
morrow the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate,  at  which  time  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  various  Inquiries  from  Sen- 
ators, as  well  as  conferences  with  authors 
of  various  amendments  that  come  under 
the  imanimous-consent  agreement 
whereby  the  Senate  will  vote  on  Wednes- 
day. A  reading  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  shows  there  Is  no  time  set  for 
the  voting  on  any  particular  amendment, 
except  that  voting  will  start  not  later 
than  3:30  pjn. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  there  Is  a  very  important  luncheon 
downtown  which  should  be  completed  by 
2  o'clock? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  am  very  con- 
scious of  the  luncheon,  but  we  are  bound 
by  this  unanimous-consent  agreement 
involving  a  great  many  Senators  and 
quite  a  number  of  amendments.  It  is 
binding  on  all  of  us.  and  we  are  com- 
mitted under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

From  what  I  can  determine  from  these 
conferences,  voting  may  start  around  12 
noon  on  Wednesday.  It  could  be  that 
my  estimate  is  off  some,  but  in  order  to 
get  these  amendments  disposed  of  under 
the  imanimoxis -consent  agreement  ac- 
cording to  its  terms,  voting  may  start 
as  early  as  12  o'clock  noon.  I  make  that 
statement  for  the  information  of  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  it  be  improper 
for  the  Senator  from  California  to  sug- 
gest further  unanimous  consent  that  out 
of  respect  for  those  who  would  like  to 
attend  this  luncheon  honoring  Repre- 
sentative Mkkdkl  Rivns  there  be  no 
voting  between  12  noon  and  2  pjn.  as 
an  accommodation  to  them? 

»&.  STENNIS.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  go  tb  the  luncheon.  It  is  an  Important 
affair.  I  think  that  If  we  were  to  amend 


the  unanimous-consent  agreement  we 
could  only  do  it  by  notifying  the  leader- 
ship and  the  great  number  of  Senators 
involved  In  these  amendments.  That 
would  be  the  only  fair  way  to  approach 

it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator indicated  that  voting  on  Wednes- 
day "may"  start  as  early  as  12  noon. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  not 
the  Senator  agree  it  Is  possible  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  for 
voting  to  start  as  early  as  11  ajn.? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible, yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Because 
any  Senator  could  offer  an  amenment — 
aside  from  the  amendments  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and /or 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brook*) — either  of  whose  amendments 
requires  2  hours  under  the  previous 
agreement,  all  other  amendments  re- 
quiring 1  hour. 

So,  in  view  of  the  recess  the  night 
before  and  the  laying  of  the  unfinished 
business  before  the  Senate  immediately 
upon  the  convening  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday  following  the  prayer,  a 
Senator  could  offer  an  amendment  at 
10  ajn.  and  after  1  hour  of  debate 
there  could  be  a  vote.  Therefore,  voting 
could  begin  at  1 1  a.m. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  was  addressing  my  remarks  to  the 
known  amendments,  to  those  most  likely 
to  be  offered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  there  be  a  morn- 
ing hour  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There 
will  not  be  a  morning  hour  on  Wednes- 
day prior  to  the  scheduled  vote  at  3:30 
p.m.  There  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business  sometime 
during  the  afternoon  subsequent  to  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Mart) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  all  locked  in 
and  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  We  could  not 
alter  It  except  by  unanimous  consent 
after  notice. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  ALLOTT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  make  a  request  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  be  recog- 
nized following  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Senator  from  Colorado 
wishes  to  be  recognized  for  1  h^  hours. 

Mr.  BYRD  o:.  West  Virginia.  Yes.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
tomorrow  the  able  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  90  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  COOPER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
tomorrow,  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooPEH)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  1  hour.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPFIC?ER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHEAST 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Whites  in  Far  SE  Bitter,  Estranged" 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
August  4. 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Whites   in    Pak   SE   BrrrER,   Esttranced 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 
For  the  white  resident  of  Anacostla  and 
adjacent  Congress  Heights— across  the 
Anacostla  River  In  the  far  Southeastr— "race 
is  the  primary  fact  of  life,"  observes  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Prazler. 

The  white  pastor  of  a  predominantly  Ne- 
gro church  m  Anacostla.  Mr.  Prazler  says  race 
•colors'  the  white  resident's  thinking  "at 
almost  every  level,"  from  where  he  drinks  his 
beer  to  where  he  worships  his  Ood. 

Indeed,  largely  because  of  considerations 
of  race,  the  whites  of  the  far  Southeast  have 
developed  a  Ufe  style  that,  as  black  City 
Councilman  Stanley  J.  Anderson  puts  It,  "Is 
different  than  the  way  people  live  anywhere 
else  In  this  city." 

There  are  other  factors,  of  course,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  that  the  estimated  7,600 
to  10.000  whites  of  the  far  Southeast  repre- 
sent the  largest  single  concentration  of  blue 
collar  whites  in  the  city. 

Here,  white  teen-agers  and  young  adults 
share  a  mania  for  customized  cars,  the  comer 
gas  station  Is  a  place  to  hang  out,  and  the 
white  school  dropout  rate,  according  to  school 
officials.  Is  the  highest  among  whites  In  the 
city.  In  the  three  "white"  bars  of  Congress 
Heights,  the  JukelKMtes  feature  coimtry  music, 
not  rock,  and  ducktalls  and  tattoos  are  high 
fashion.  On  the  streets,  one  hears  the  hard- 
edged  twang  that  Is  native  of  the  Southern 
Marylanders  and  to  white  Washlngtonlans 
who  never  went  to  boarding  school. 

"Their  hearts  are  In  Prince  George's  Coun- 
ty," says  Mr.  Pralzer.  In  a  telling  observation 
about  the  whites  of  the  far  Southeast. 

They  live  In  neat  red-brick  bungalows  that 
sit  high  above  the  city  on  Congress  Heights, 
In  pockets  of  poverty  near  the  Anacostla 
River  flata.  In  clusters  of  modest  apartments 
and  small  frame  houses  In  the  area  known 
as  Hlllcrest.  Most  are  working-class  people 
who  drive  trucks,  plaster  walls,  drive  cabs, 
repair  cars,  fix  plumbing  or  otherwise  use 
their  hands  or  their  backs  to  earn  a  living. 
Some  are  unemployed:  others,  like  the  48- 
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year-old  woman  who  drives  an  Ice  cream 
truck  with  her  younger  sister,  are  under- 
employed. 

Though  many  are  either  native  Washlng- 
tonlans or  have  roots  in  the  city  that  predate 
World  War  n,  they  shop  in  Maryland,  so- 
cialize In  Maryland  and.  often,  are  buried  In 
Maryland.  Though  they  live  within  the  city's 
boundaries  they  have  all  but  abandoned 
Washington,  a  city  they  believe  has  aban- 
doned them.  Ten  years  ago,  they  comprised 
65  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  far 
Southeast:  today  they  represent  less  than  6 
p»r  cent. 

Frustrated  over  what  they  regard  as  a  lack 
of  influence  In  city  hall,  "they  have  this  feel- 
ing of  'what's  happening  to  my  world?' "  as 
Mr.  Prazler  puts  It.  They  see  school  discipline 
and  educational  quality  sliding;  vital  serv- 
ices—like  street  cleaning,  garbage  collecting, 
even  police  protection— deteriorating.  They 
see  apartment  unlU  that  10  years  ago  housed 
small,  white  famlUee  fall  apart  as  poor  Negro 
families  with  six  and  seven  children  move 
Into  one  and  two-bedroom  units. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago,  J.  A.  Strelfus  moved 
to  Washington  from  his  native  Indiana  and 
began  driving  a  Diamond  Cab.  For  the  last 
11  years  he  has  lived  In  Congress  Heights,  the 
section  of  Southeast  bounded  by  the  Ana- 
costla River.  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  and  the 
Maryland  line  at  Southern  Avenue. 

"I've  seen  Washington  go  from  the  most 
law-abiding  city  to  the  least."  says  Strelfus.  a 
U'.l.  eo-lsh  white  man  with  a  full  head  of 
gray  hair.  "I  used  to  like  the  Heights.  This 
was  a  flne  conunimlty,  good  decent  folks.  Not 
any  more. 

"We  were  at  741  Alabama  Ave.,  and  It  went 
all  black."  says  Strelfus,  who  now  lives  In  a 
comfortable  one-b«droom  garden  apartment 
In  the  500  b'.ock  of  Mellon  Street. 

"The  big  problem  Is  the  kids.  They  make 
nasty  remarks  to  my  wife  If  she  tries  to  so 
^  much  as  sit  on  the  porch  or  go  to  ttie  store. 

O  'Tm  fixing  to  move  to  Prince  George's  Coun- 

X  ty.  I  have  no  alternative  than  to  attribute  It 

to  the  blacks.  Theyu  tell  you  the  same  thing 
about  the  kids,  the  good  ones.  Blacks  are  the 
victim  of  the  same  thing,  probably  more  than 
whites.  We  got  Filipinos  here  and  even  they're 
moving  out. 

"It's  nice  to  live  In  Spring  Valley  and  not 
be  a  racist.  But  It's  different  If  you  have  to 
live  out  here." 

Along  the  rows  of  neat  houses  with  flowers 
growing  m  the  front  yards  on  Lebaum  and 
Orange  and  Mellon  Streets  in  Congress 
Heights,  the  whites  are  especially  bitter.  A 
decade  ago  the  populaUon  of  the  HelgbU  was 
between  90  and  95  per  cent  white. 

Councilman  Anderson  recalls  being  Uterally 
rvm  out  of  Congress  Heighte  as  a  Negro  boy 
growing  up  In  the  far  Southeast  when  it  was 
rigidly  segregated.  „  .  ».» 

Today,  the  population  of  Congress  Heights 
Is  at  least  95  per  cent  black. 

Oeraldlne  Bishop  Is  22,  married,  the 
mother  of  two  children,  the  wUe  of  a 
mechanic.  She  has  lived  In  Congress  Heights 
for  five  years. 

"I  hate  It,"  she  says  of  the  neighborhood. 
"It's  like  little  Africa.  This  whole  place 
Is  infested."  says  Mrs,  Bishop,  like  many 
whites,  who  moved  to  the  far  Southeast  from 
economically  depresed  towns  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, southern  and  western  Maryland,  and 
Virginia. 

Uke  many  of  her  neighbors,  Mrs.  Bishop 
says  the  only  reason  she  remains  in  Con- 
gress Heights  It  the  low  rent,  usually  less 
than  HOC  a  month  for  a  relatively  spacious 
one-bedroom  apartment  that  would  cost 
at  least  25  per  cent  more  In  the  suburbs. 

She  and  many  other  whites  In  Congress 
Heights  and  AnaoortU  regard  the  stores, 
shops  and  service*  near  their  homes  as  either 
Negro  or  white — a  dlvUlon  that,  by  Mrs. 
Bishop's  count,  leaves  the  whites  with  three 
bars  along  Nichols  Avenue  and  little  else. 


"People  here  shop  in  Eastover  or  Marlow 
Heights"  In  Prince  George's  says  Mr*. 
Bishop. 

"No  there's  nothing  to  do  around  here, 
she  says,  ""mere's  a  movie  house,  but  It's 
colored.  The  schools  are  all  colored.  The 
skating  rink  Is  colored.  The  swimming  po(rt 
Is  colored.  The  playground  la  colored.  I  sit 
m  the  house  at  ni^t  and  watch  television. 
There's  nothing  else  to  do  except  go  up  to 
Walker's  (one  of  the  three  Nichols  Avenue 
bars)  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  when  there's 
a  country  music  band." 

SXNSE    or    ISOLATION 

The  sense  of  Idleness  and  Isolation  ex- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Bishop  seems  to  be  a  basic 
tenet  of  life  among  the  whites  of  far  South- 
east, especially  those  who  have  yet  to  reach 
middle  age. 

"If  you  don't  go  drinking  you  work  on 
your  car  or  go  visiting,"  says  Wayne  Carroll. 
23,  a  plumber  who  lives  In  the  same  neigh- 
borhood as  Mrs.  Bishop.  "We  drive  around  a 
lot,"  he  says.  "Lot  of  times  well  go  down  to 
Waldorf" — the  strip  of  restaurants  and  clubs 
along  Rte.  301  in  Charles  County  or  to  the 
drlve-ln  in  Oxon  Hill  in  Prince  George's 
County. 

Carroll,  who  drt^ped  out  of  school  after 
finishing  the  ninth  grade  at  Hart  Junior 
High,  is  among  the  regulars  who  hang  out 
at  the  Scot  gas  station  on  Nichols  Avenue, 
the  hub  of  social  life  for  some  whites  in 
Southeast. 

Like  Carroll,  most  of  the  regulars  at  the 
station  cling  to  the  dress  and  hair  styles  that, 
m  the  big  eastern  cities,  are  associated  with 
the  1950s.  In  OarroU's  case,  the  uniform  con- 
sists of  heavy  white  socks,  thlck-soled, 
pointed  black  loafers,  white  short-sleeved 
shirt  unbuttoned  over  a  white  tee-shirt,  sllm- 
Jlm  continental  pants  and  longlsh  hair 
slicked  back  into  a  ducktaU. 

This  contrast  to  the  long-haired  white 
youths  of  Cleveland  Park  and  Georgetown  is 
consistent  with  the  values  shared  by  most 
whites  In  far  Southeast. 

"Hippies  are  scarce  as  hen's  teeth  up  here," 
says  Eva  Ruthwford.  who  has  lived  in  Con- 
gress Heighte  since  1960. 

"I  guess  it's  because  they  come  from  a 
richer  class.  You  got  to  be  a  college  student 
or  somebody  who  had  It  easy  to  l)e  a  hippie. 
That's  not  true  of  our  people  up  here.  We 
didn't  go  to  college.  We  worked  hard  for  a 
living.  This  country  has  been  good  to  us.  We 
pay  o\ir  taxes  and  expect  other  people  to  do 
the  same. 

"If  you  asked  anybody  up  here  why  people 
bum  ttje  flag  and  do  things  like  that,  I'd 
expect  they'd  teU  you  those  people  are  crazy." 

OTTTSIDKKS  BLAltZD 

Like  many  homeowners  in  Congress 
Heighte,  Mr*.  Rutherford,  who  is  64.  attrib- 
utes most  of  the  problems  of  her  neighbor- 
hood to  outsiders. 

"The  people  in  this  neighborhood  are  all 
right,"  she  says.  "Color's  got  nothing  to  do 
with  It.  White  boys  come  through  here  rais- 
ing caln  sometimes,  too.  Next  door,  the 
colored  folks  are  as  nice  as  can  be.  But  the 
kids  in  Southeast  are  terriWc.  Tou  go  down 
this  street  three  blocks  and  see  how  they 
tore  up  those  8^)*rtment«,  the  black  kids 
that  live  there. 

"Some  of  them  took  my  pocketbook  and 
lust  beat  the  sap  out  of  me  In  my  own  back 
yard.  Those  teen-age  kids  are  always  smart- 
alecking.  We  sit  in  the  yard  and  they  come 
cuaslng  and  threatenlAe. 

"We  need  a  whole  new  round  of  Judges.  I 
want  that  in  the  paper  with  my  name  under 
It  If  they  would  hang  'em  or  shoot  '«naor 
something  it  would  stop  some  at  this  loolWh- 
ness."  ,,_ 

•nj*  problem  Is  so  severe,  maintains  Mr*. 
Butherfor*.  that  two  years  ago  ihe  and  her 
husband,  a  retired  boOer  room  engines^  at 
the   MetropoUtan  Club,  bought  the  houae 


next  dodlsto  the  one  they  bad  lived  In  for  15 
years— "so^iu)body  with  a  lot  of  kids  would 
move  in."      \ 

The  Butherfords,  who  had  planned  to  re- 
tire on  a  small  pension  and  Social  Security, 
have  financed  the  purchase  by  caring  for  St. 
Elizabeth's  outpatients  in  both  hotises.  More 
than  160  famlUes  In  Congress  Heights  and 
Anacostla,  moet  of  them  white,  supplement 
their  incomes  by  caring  for  outpatients,  tar 
which  St.  Elizabeths  pays  "footer  home"  own- 
ers tl26  a  month  for  each  patient. 

"Don't  think  we  did  It  because  we  Uke  the 
neighborhood,"  says  Mrs.  Rutherford.  "We 
stayed  here  because  we  had  no  choice.  I'm 
too  old  now  to  do  anything  different  and  my 
husband  haan't  been  too  well.  We're  not 
going  to  pull  up  stakes  this  late  in  the  day 
.  .  .  Besides,  I'd  keep  this  place  untU  It 
plumb  rots  down  before  I'd  pay  the  real 
estate  man  for  points.  We've  been  on  this 
street  since  1950  and  we  didn't  get  points 
when  we  paid  $16,000  for  the  (first)  house. 

"We  put  a  lot  of  money  into  It  otirselves. 
I  dont  think  we  could  get  o\ir  money  out 
of  It  If  we  sold." 

ATl'ITUUX   TOWABD   DjC. 

If  the  whites  of  the  far  Southeast  feel 
estranged  from  their  own  neighborhoods, 
their  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  characterized  by  down- 
right antipathy. 

In  the  common  parlance  of  Anacostla  or 
Congress  Helghu,  when  a  resident  talks  about 
"Washington,"  he  means  that  section  of  the 
city  north  of  the  Anacostla  River. 

"It's  pretty  over  there,"  say*  Oeraldlne 
Bishop,  "but  Washington  is  for  big  shots" — 
an  attitude  shared  by  many  of  her  nel^- 
bors. 

"I  know  of  people  who  pay  t225  a  month 
for  a  one-bedroom  apartment  I"  she  say*.  "I 
used  to  go  over  there  every  once  in  a  whUe 
to  see  the  monuments  and  museum*.  But 
now,  I  don't  go  into  Washington  but  onoe 
every  two  or  three  months." 

"Why  should  I  give  a  damn  about  Wash- 
ington, D.C,"  asks  Don  Luber,  34,  an  a\ito 
mechanic  who  has  lived  In  the  400  block 
of  Mellon  Street  for  17  years.  "I  Uved  to 
Southwest,  we  moved  here  so  we  could  be  out 
of  the  slums.  Now  Its  getting  to  be  a  alum 
here. 

"I  don't  see  the  govwnment  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  doing  anything  for  me.  I  see 
them  paying  a  lot  of  other  people  money 
not  to  work.  I  see  them  letting  the  criminals 
go  free. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  I  uaed  to  go  fishing 
sometimes  instead  of  going  to  school.  Tou 
know  what  they  did  to  me?  They  sent  me 
to  the  old  Industrial  Home  School.  I  dont 
see  them  doing  that  anymore." 

Luber,  a  District  native,  is  part  of  what 
Mr.  Prazler  calls  "that  rare  breed" — whites 
who  were  either  l»om  In  the  District  or 
have  been  here  most  of  their  lives  and  still 
live  east  of  the  Anaooetla  River. 

STKICT   SECaXOATION 

"They're  the  ones  who  got  left  behind." 
says  the  minister,  who  next  month  will  be- 
come associate  dlrecttw  of  the  Waahlngton 
Urban  Ijcague.  "Most  at  them"  he  beUeves. 
"are  either  older  or  couldnt  afford  to  move 
to  Prince  George's  like  their  friends  who  left 
In  the  '60s  and  '60s." 

UntU  then,  the  far  Southeast  had  been 
known  as  one  ef  the  moet  rigidly  segregated 
areas  of  Washington,  although  Bube^ntlal 
...  ^-^   ,. — J   .1 , since 


numbers  of  Negroes  had  lived 
the  Reconstruction  era. 

WhMi  Unlontown.  as  Anacostla 
nally  called,  was  surveyed  and  li 
a  oommumlty  In  ISM,  the  deed*  to 
In  the  original  subdivision  provided 
^ft^    would    "be   conveyed    to  any 
mulatto,  or  person  of  African  blood." 

However,  in  1868,  *bout  160  Negro  i 
among  them  Councilman  Anderson's 


ortgl- 
out  as 
.lot* 
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father,  accepted  the  offer  of  th«  Preedmen's 
Bureau  of  "four  acres  and  a  mule"  on  the 
Anacostla  tract  then  and  now  known  as 
Barry  Farms. 

Immediately  Irish  newcomers,  some  of 
whose  descendents  still  live  In  Anacostla  to- 
day, objected  to  having  Negro  neighbors. 

Nevertheless  blacks  comprised  about  one- 
flfth  of  th^  far  Southeast's  population  by 
1900  and  the  rigid  segregation  that  was  to 
persist  there  through  mldcentury  was  flrmly 
established. 

"Congress  Heights  was  always  a  white  com- 
munity." Councilman  Anderson,  41.  remem- 
bers, noting  that  It  Is  separated  from  Ana- 
costla by  a  wall  rxmnlng  along  the  grounds 
of  St.  Elizabeths. 

"As  kids  growing  up.  we  didn't  go  beyond 
that  wall,"  he  recalls.  "When  I  went  up  there 
I  was  rxin  back,  physically.  The  only  black 
people  who  went  up  there  were  service  peo- 
ple like  my  father,  who  was  a  Janitor  up 
there." 

.CHASED    FSOM    POOL 

In  1949.  when  the  Interior  Department  or- 
dered that  the  Anacostla  public  swimming 
pool  be  opened  to  all  persons.  50  Negro  boys 
paid  the  small  fee  and  attempted  to  enter. 
Thev  were  chased  out  by  white  bullies  as 
park  police  looked  the  other  way.  That  eve- 
ning an  angry  crowd  of  Negroes  collected  amd 
were  dispersed  by  mounted  police. 

The  upshot  was  the  closing  of  the  pool  for 
the  rest  of  the  stimmer  while  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  conducted  a  human  re- 
lations course  for  the  police  and  the  Amerl- 
van  Veterans  Committee  devised  a  set  of 
rules  for  conduct  at  the  pool.  It  reopened  a 
year  later  without  Incident. 

Shortly  after,  MaJ.  Gen.  Ulysses  8.  Grant 
m.  whose  grandfather  had  been  President 
when  Negroes  first  moved  to  Anacostla,  an- 
nounced plans  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  relocate  "thousands  of 
members  of  the  colored  population  ....  in 
the  rear  of  Anacostla." 

Later,  Grant  declared  that  there  had  been 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  planning  com- 
mission's proposal  for  the  relocation  of  Ne- 
groes who  would  be  displaced  by  the  renewal 
of  Southwest  Washington.  He  denied  that 
the  redevelopment  area  would  be  a  mag- 
nificent white  metropolis  with  servants' 
quarters  at  the  rear. 

Nonetheless,  that  Is  substantially  what 
happened  as  thousands  of  blacks,  dispos- 
sessed by  the  rising  of  the  "New  Southwest," 
moved  to  Anacostla  in  the  19508. 

OVmCBOWDING   BEGINS 

The  exodus  from  Southwest  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  overcrowding  that  today 
afflicts  most  sections  of  Anacostla  and  Con- 
gress Heights. 

While  the  population  of  other  large  sec- 
tions of  the  city  remained  almost  static,  the 
Anacostla-Congress  Heights  complex  grew 
from  85,000  In  1950  to  125,000  In  1960,  35  per 
cent  of  It  Negro. 

Today  with  little  appreciable  new  con- 
struction since  I960,  at  least  200,000  persons 
live  In  the  far  Southeast. 

"The  real  change  began  around  '66  in 
Anacostla,"  Councilman  Anderson  recalls. 
"School  Integration  bad  started  in  '64  and 
(white)    people  started  leaving  wholesale." 

Later,  thousands  of  white  civilian  and 
military  personnel  left  the  far  Southeast  aa 
the  naval  gun  factory  was  closed,  the  Navy 
Band  moved  from  Its  home  next  to  Boiling 
Air  Force  Base  and  Boiling's  personnel  list 
was  cut  back  sharply. 

Through  the  exodus,  the  District  govern- 
ment accelerated  Its  policy  of  locating  most 
of  the  city's  public  bousing  across  the  An- 
acostla River  where  today  7,500  tamlUes— 
tbree-fourtbs  of  tbe  public  bousing  tenants 
In  tbe  city — live.  Tbere  was  no  comparable 
increase  in  school  classrooms,  city  services, 
transportation,  recreation  or  other  facilities 


to  keep  pace  with  tbe  population  growth, 
Anderson  says. 

"A  typical  mistake,"  says  the  councilman, 
"was  the  purchase  of  Valley  Green,"  a  350- 
unlt  apartment  complex  In  Congress  Heights 
bought  by  the  city  for  public  hotislng  in  1964. 
"Of  course  Valley  Green  is  a  slum  now,"  he 
says.  "That  place  wasn't  meant  for  large 
families.  It  wasn't  built  for  the  plumbing 
and  heating  to  be  used  by  that  many  people 
all  the  time." 

WATCHES   TRANSmON 

From  the  porch  of  her  simple  frame  home 
on  Milwaukee  Place  at  the  edge  of  Congress 
Heights,  Vera  Naylor,  a  66-year-old  native 
Washingtonlan,  tbe  mother  of  eight  children 
aged  14  to  35.  watched  the  transition. 

"It  used  to  be  a  lovely  place  here."  Mrs. 
Naylor.  the  wife  of  a  retired  pipefitter,  says. 
"It  was  settled  people  then.  Now  it's  all  con- 
gested with  traffic  and  people  and  very  noisy. 
No.  I  don't  say  I  care  for  it  any  more.  QultWk, 
a  few  places  have  closed.  Now  the  Peoples 
Drug  at  Nichols  Avenue  and  Portland  Street 
is  closing  down. 

"I  feel  this  way.  I  was  born  and  raised  here 
and  I'm  definitely  not  prejudiced.  I  want  a 
chance  to  live  and  let  live.  Maybe  It  would 
have  been  Just  as  difficult  If  whites  were  put 
Into  conditions  like  that.  I  dont  know.  But 
It's  been  very  difficult  since  the  blacks  moved 
in. 

"My  husband,  he  got  beaten  severely  going 
to  the  Safeway.  My  14-year-old  grandson,  he 
Isn't  getting  any  education  at  Hart  (Junior 
High  School).  He's  always  getting  kicked 
down  and  beaten  up.  We  transferred  him  but 
It  wasn't  any  better  where  he  was,  so  now 
he'&J>ack  In  Hart  and  scared  to  death. 

"My  son,  the  youngest,  the  other  day  be  was 
going  to  the  field  to  play  ball  and  three  boys 
took  his  money  and  htirt  his  arm.  He  bad  to 
go  to  Cafrltz  (Hosplt^  too.  The  hospital 
bills  are  enormous.  I  can\^tfi|e  care  of  It  any 
more.  My  husband  was  in  tbere  for  weeks. 

"I  dont  think  my  son  will  ever  get  over  bis 
fright.  They  held  a  gim  on  him.  There's 
nothing  being  done  about  this  problem.  It 
used  to  be  people  would  go  to  court  and  It 
was  effective. 

"Something  Is  wrong  somewhere  because 
people  seem  to  be  lost.  It's  a  bard  situation 
out  here — I've  seen  too  much.  Nobody  Is  get- 
ting a  decent  education  In  this  city.  There 
aren't  enough  recreational  facilities  and  tbe 
ones  that  exist,  my  children  get  run  off  of. 
My  kids  are  down  as  far  as  education  Is  con- 
cerned. Nope,  I  dont  Uke  It  ber«  any 
more  .  .  ." 

In  1823,  in^lred  by  tbe  spectacular  view 
of  tbe  Anacostla  and  tbe  capital  city  across 
the  water,  John  Howard  Payne,  another  An- 
acostla resident  who  lived  only  a  few  btindred 
yards  from  where  Mrs.  Naylor  sits  on  ber 
front  porch  today,  wrote  these  now-famous 
words  to  a  song : 

Mid  pleasures  and  places 

Although  I  may  roam 
Be  it  ever  so  humble 

There's  no  place  like  borne. 

"All  I  can  say  is.  times  are  not  Ilka  they 
used  to  be,"  Vera  Naylor  says. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TOMORROW 
AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  grder,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
August  11, 1970,  at  10  a.m. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  pending  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  imderstandlng  that  the  recess 
ix>C  extend  beyond  10  minutes  from  now. 

■me  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:28  pan.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassMnbled  at  5:31  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Of&cer  (Mr.  Ciunstoh). 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  10.  1970: 

In  the  Am  Force 

Tbe  following  Air  Force  officers  for  appoint^ 
ment  In  tbe  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  'ntle  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a 
view  to  designation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8067,  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  major  (dental) 

Corrlgan,  WlUlam  J..  180261676. 

Rlnaldl,  PhUUp  G.,  345227473. 

To  be  captain  (dental) 

Lepore,  Marlon.  292304219. 

To  be  captain  (medical) 

Shaklan,  Barry  N.,  136269903. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  tbe 
grades  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8284,  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Air  Force : 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Aber,  Leland  A.,  266707645. 
Adam,  Gary  G  ,  627646484. 
Adamson,  James  I..  468502494. 
Affonso,  William  G.,  676423417. 
Agullera.  Joseph  L.,  484400424. 
Agulre.  Richard  F.,  262685004. 
Alexander,  Michael  E.,  450700012. 
Alexander,  Richard  D.,  435706977. 
Allaman,  Peter  M.,  298360980. 
Allan.  Howard  B.,  118306644. 
Allen,  Henry  L.,  266603546. 
AUen,  Larry  L.,  344384909. 
Allen.  Lewis  H.,  m,  107343737. 
Allevato,  John  T..  233609883. 
AlllBon,  John  D.,  570542540. 
Allum.  Alvln  L.,  444429644. 
Ambrose,  Richard  F.,  067343382. 
Ambrose,  Richard  W.,  145368280. 
Amos,  Charles  A.,  219446803. 
Anderson,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  317421716. 
Anderson,  Gerald  J.  F.,  571684384. 
Anderson,  Irvln  A.,  272383467. 
Anderson,  James  E.,  476466119. 
Anderson,  John  A.,  395428917. 
Anderson,  John  H.,  478424186. 
Anderson,  Kelly  D.,  473483287. 
Anderson,  Kurt  B.,  604481169. 
Anderson,  Louis  A.,  630482666. 
Anderson,  Monnle  F.,  466683730. 
Anderson,  Neal  T.,  007346277. 
Anderson,  Robert  B.,  638407979. 
Anderson,  Stanley  I.,  619622507. 
Anderson,  Thomas  E.,  350341811. 
Andrews,  Robert  S.,  668624848. 
Andrews,  Terence  M.,  146386370. 
Andrus,  Ouy  R.,  Jr.,  158321130. 
Annesser,  James  W..  873423869. 
Ansorge,  Gene  A..  363462353. 
Arbaugb,  Thomas  W.,  297345829. 
Ardlllo.  Nick  P..  Jr.,  418586286. 
Ardls,  Wesley  B.,  369406306. 
Arms,  Charles  I..  496446546. 
Armstrong,  Robert  J.,  514440863. 


Arnett,  George  D.,  517502950. 
Arola,  George  T.,  644441441. 
Artz,  John  F.,  501500173. 
Ashe.  Anthony  B.,  561620019. 
Aufdenberg.  Edward  R.,  U,  288380783. 
Augustine,  Richard  W.,  047326532. 
Babcock,  Paul  H.,  Jr.,  067346809. 
Bacskal,  Ronald  J.,  141345379. 
Bagby,  Alva  E.,  HI,  267643946. 
Baker,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  491468848. 
Baker,  Henry  D.,  HI,  231581616. 
Baker,  James  R.,  234704555. 
Baker,  John  W.,  497468131. 
Baker,  Norman  D.,  036260248. 
BaU,  Michael  S.,  213408870. 
Ballentlne.  Rodger  D.,  138382917. 
Banister,  Larry  S.,  617523 177. 
Banker.  Leon  J.,  Jr..  108324233. 
Baran.  Robert  W..  224563918. 
Baranowskl,  Bronlslaw  P..  027342850. 
Barber,  David  E.,  449665887. 
Barclay,  Douglas  G.,  031305567. 
Barker,  Bruce  W.,  047345052. 
Barker,  Henry  H.,  282405913. 
Barksdale.  William  S..  in,  261721900. 
Barleen.  Arnold  L.,  612461477. 
Barneyback,  Stephen  E.,  550687168. 
Barrett,  Robert  M.,  460708185. 
Bartee,  Luther  M.,  585094696. 
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Gillespie.  Melvln  D.,  268468790. 
GlUett,  Bruce  D.,  602424665. 
Oilman.  John  E.,  TV,  310404280. 
Glroux,  Peter  J.,  069380912. 
Glessner.  Donald  G.,  172348523. 
Glover,  Albert  R..  186367684. 
Goembel,  Carlos  D..  331328585. 
Golden.  Richard  R..  421581976. 
Goltz,  Eugene  J..  550609547. 
Oooch.  Eugene  D..  242748224. 
Goodmon.  Jerre  B.,  266726881. 
Ooodrum.  Thomas  O.,  245784336. 
Goodwin.  David  P..  035283896. 
Gcrby.  James  D..  374422578. 
Gordon,  James  E..  II.  238683631. 
Gornall.  WUUam  S..  274382291. 
GoeneU.  Gary  L..  273363439. 
Gould,  Michael  A..  428928241. 
Gould,  Sammy  B.,  202327510. 
Goulet,  Manley  R.,  472440727. 
Graham,  Jamea  D.,  Jr.,  312381811. 
Graham,  James  R.,  315443701. 
Grahn,  Victory  O..  541502319. 
Granados.  Alfred  C.  672624869. 
Granger.  Peter  A..  602426675. 
Grant.  Tucker  B..  005387753. 
Grapentlne,  James  D..  633443879. 

Orate.  Robert  E..  633446113. 

Gray,  Irving  L..  136340143. 

Greene.  John  E..  372324866. 

Greenfield.  Johnnie  P..  442486214. 

Gregory.  Norman  D.,  263689644. 

Oressang.  Randall  V..  099349397. 

Grey.  Roger,  286364122. 

Grlce.  Kenneth  E..  419549316. 

Oriffin,  John  M..  Jr..  522506946. 

Griffith.  Charles  S..  493484810. 

OrlfHth,  Stanley,  404603191. 

Griffiths,  Paul  L.,  ni,  032348488. 

OrlUo.  Edward  F.,  Jr.,  265807008. 

Orlmble,  Stephen  M..  222383619. 

Orlmes,  Rol)ert  O..  332608693. 

Ortmm.  Ralph  B..  301343274. 

Orobe.  James  L.,  076369963. 

Oromlnger,  Howard  M.,  Jr.,  10434496*. 

Gross,  Jon  L.,  494463594. 

Ground.  James  H..  586097408. 

Orunenwald,  WlUlam  J.,  193341321. 

Oude.  Gerald  P.,  319423628. 

Guerra.  Robert  L..  463660381. 

Ounter,  WUUam  K..  607547883. 

Ouse,  Steven  D..  365803068. 

Guthrie.  Roger  H.,  644604687. 

Outowskl,  Ralph  R..  181344804. 

Oyure,  Ronald  J.,  382406049. 

Habgood,  John  P.,  261689404. 

Hague,  Jeremiah  W.,  084363936. 

Hahnensteln.  Alfred  H.,  020340883. 

Haldane.  George  M..  in,  336631763. 

Hall,  David  A.,  686010160. 

Hall,  Douglas  H.,  493444386. 

Hall,  Frederick  W..  466660133. 

Hall.  Hyrum  A..  618460386. 

Hall.  Jackson  M.,  607641768.  j^.^^-ja 

Hall.  John  B..  ,)r.,  015345835. 
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Hall.  Manly  W..  in.  419686399. 
Hall.  Richard  L..  638540076. 
HaUen.  Gregory  S.,  175362191. 
Hampton.  Richard  J..  471501083. 
Hancock.  Allan  B..  048329306. 
Handy.  John  W.,  341686379. 
Hanson.  Larry  E.,  436682331. 
Hardin,  Benjamin  L.,  460605796. 
Harris,  Douglas  E.,  245604438. 
Harris,  John  L.,  Jr.,  227600890. 
Harris,  Leonard,  042349739. 
Harris,  Richard  H..  Jr..  165381144. 
Harrison,  James  D.,  267646460. 
Harrison,  Larry  O.,  223564204. 
Hart.  Albert  R.,  397360233. 
Hart.  DarreU  E..  530465891. 
Hart.  Robert  L..  037335424. 
Hartley.  Charlie  H..  Jr..  247728463. 
Hartsfleld.  John  M..  268661198. 
Harvey,  Stephen  P.,  495469050. 
Harwood,  Donald  M.,  483523671. 
Haslam,  Frederick  R.,  054363867. 
Hasley,  Richard  L.,  Jr..  196343831. 
Hasseb'rock.  Roland  A.,  329368938. 
HasseU,  Frank  A.,  649626914. 
Hattendorf ,  James  G.,  324369888. 
Haverlak.  Eugene,  196347012. 
Hawk.  Robert  G..  610460906. 
Hawley.  Gary  A..  671561305. 
Hayes.  Peter  A..  079349144. 
Haynes,  Arnlm  V..  Jr..  464668383. 
Haynes  Dennis  K..  256669989. 
Haynes.  Gerald  W..  239681266. 
Heagle.  Robert  C.  054366639. 
Heagy.  David  L.,  396409125. 
Heaps,  Charles  R.,  480546087. 
Hedderlysmlth.  Bruce  A.,  539426411. 
Hedlund.  Arthur  R..  Jr..  011346725. 
Helss,  Edward  L.,  499442650. 
Helms,  David  L.,  273388909. 
Helt,  Robert  C,  310426208. 
Helton,  Edward  D.,  239646964. 
Henderson.  Frederick  H..  424640863. 
Henry,  George,  Jr.,  274409913. 
Hemdon.  Robert  N.,  248723430. 
Herrell,  Dennis  E.,  437624496. 
Hess,  Michael  E.,  212448743. 
Hester.  John  M.,  266664261. 
Hlckey.  Terrance.  138340174. 
Hicks.  Arthtir  G..  Jr..  326383340. 
Hicks.  Robert  G..  Jr..  499462424. 
Hlelscher.  Dalton  W.,  Jr.,  467701134. 
Hlgglns.  Gary  L.,  369445440. 
Higgins.  Keith  L.,  483526661. 
HUl,  John  O..  Jr..  469688636. 
Hill.  John  R.  M.,  636421667. 
HIU,  Ralph  D.,  625889961. 
HIU,  RandaU  M.,  344346419. 
HUl.  Walter  C,  216384337. 
HlUe,  Donald  R.,  309424623. 
Hilt,  Barry  L.,  638409951. 
Hind.  Edwin  A.,  Jr..  266667231. 
Hlnes,  William  C,  Jr.,  422605466. 
HliUcIe,  David  S.,  028304624. 
Hlrschorn,  Stephen  I..  049324810. 
Hlrshberg.  Sidney  S..  116344708. 
Hlse,  Jerry  K..  422668741. 
Hitchcock,  Charles  H..  226682604. 
Hladky.  Paul  D.,  483486877. 
Hoberman,  Barry,  056367086. 
Hoch,  Karl  J.,  Jr.,  199346074. 
Hoch,  Ronald  C,  191340560. 
Hoem.  Robert  J..  637449179. 
HofT.  James  S..  St..  261667569. 
Hoffman,  Irving  L.,  336604484. 
Hoffman.  Robert  E.,  Jr..  068369605. 
HoBTman,  Robert  P.,  267684327. 
Hofmann,  John  R.,  399400044. 
Hofmann.  Thomas  H..  039334953. 
Hoge,  Calvin  V..  339689195. 
Hogle.  Walter  8.,  Jr.,  118346067. 
Holaday,  Kent  T..  811604328. 
Holoomb,  Robert  J.,  346369060. 
Holland,  Chaz  M.,  Jr.,  452682874. 
HoUlngsworth,  Ronald  K.,  306606710. 
Holmes,  Ned  D.,  630648661. 
Holser.  Paul  R..  108347496. 
Holt.  WiUUm  H.,  Jr..  413706698. 
Holtzman,  WlUlam  A..  396407397. 
Honeycutt.  David  F.,  341666376. 
Hopler,  Edwin  A.,  149846471. 


Hoppe.  DarreU  R..  130367863. 
Hoppe,  DavliI  L.,  659585362. 
Horkavl,  George  D.,  315447907. 
Horn,  Grat  H..  Jr..  234608427. 
Hornor,  Edward  G.,  563608606. 
Homung.  Thomas  A..  366663064. 
HortensUne.  Joseph  G.,  341363391. 
Hout,  George  W.,  497426857. 
Howard,  Carlton  T.,  249745330. 
Howard,  Gary  W.,  491449535. 
Howard,  Jimmy  H.,  418668914. 
Howard,  Phil  T.,  343683600. 
Howe,  Gary  R.,  494463503. 
Howe.  John  J..  063361090. 
Huber.  Donald  L..  495444526. 
Hubert,  Henry  S..  010347700. 
Hudler.  Dale  B..  239685452. 
Hughes.  Harry  H..  232721897. 
Humphrey,  Robert  L.,  245862841. 
Hunter.  Gary  K.,  176366159. 
Hunzlker.  Richard  D..  333386363. 
Hutchinson.  Donald  D.,  369345632. 
Hutchinson,  Robert  E.,  374427570. 
Hutchison,  Terry  L.,  409701284. 
Hutter.  Andrew  C.  Jr.,  512423945. 
Hutton,  WlUlam  E.,  297361607. 
Hyle,  Stephen  B.,  290388912. 
Ingelldo,  Michael  J.,  n,  577622125. 
Inscoe,  WlUard  D.,  238702603. 
Irwin,  George  E.,  Jr..  248707772. 
Iskra.  Thomas  M..  188404109. 
Iversen.  Richard  D..  638408900. 
Iversen.  Robert  L..  486468313. 
Iwamura,  James  K.,  575441348. 
Izatt,  John  D.,  U.  164321906. 
Jackson,.  John  E.,  Jr..  540480764. 
Jackson.  Larry  L..  282400456. 
Jaooby.  George  A..  472486660. 

James,  Barry  N..  466649443. 

Jameson.  David  M.,  Jr..  262626883. 

Janeway,  Bobby  D..  464560113. 

Jartllne,  Edwin  P.,  719169410. 

Jaspers,  David  A..  604481752. 

Jenkins,  Maurice  A.,  528638053. 

Jenkins,  Robert  G.,  225500689. 

Jensen.  Shelton  C.  547625133. 

Jeu.  Frederick.  469688192. 

Jewett,  Stephen  E..  606547697. 

Jlnrlght.  Wendell  P..  264406670. 

Johansen,  Olaf  K.,  122326560. 

Johnson.  Carl  O..  518543036. 

Johnson,  Carrol  R.,  509403640. 

Johnson.  Charles  E..  Jr..  230569229. 

Johnson,  Clinton  E.,  Jr..  266620379. 

Johnson,  Dale  G..  435644614. 

Johnson,  Edward  K..  362406344. 

Johnson,  James  A.,  Jr.,  018306667. 

Johnson,  James  R.,  285369747. 

Johnson,  Ralph  D.,  348386619. 

Johnson,  Robert  C,  632583864. 

Johnson,  WUUam  O..  n,  509447397. 

Johnston.  Charles  L.  O.,  n,  410666465. 

Johnston,  Jerry  W.,  263626008. 

Joiner,  Larry  W..  426922876. 

Jonak,  Thomas  E..  346364846. 

Jones,  Claude  S.,  600485686. 

Jones,  Edmund  R.,  147348665. 

Jones.  Howard  L.,  267688031. 

Jones,  John  M.,  409708822. 

Jones,  Robert  P.,  052344719. 

Jones,  Robert  W.,  183345028. 

Jones,  WUUam  A.,  Jr  ,  232662184. 

Jordan.  Gene  A.,  271389276. 

Jorgensen,  Alvln  W..  537429043. 

Jorgensen.  Samuel  C,  222261836. 

Joeey.  Ben  E..  256680246. 

Kabler,  John  F.,  224608438. 

Kaiser,  Donald  W.,  509481666. 

Kallher,  Donald  E..  473487906. 

Kaluza.  Michael  E.,  080369123. 

Kanaster,  Larry  D.,  552668080. 

Kancltls.  Andrts,  4745()1746. 

Kane.  Kenneth  P.,  023340126. 

Kaptaln.  John  P.,  Jr.,  046347707. 
Karas.  Wayne  J.,  338387934. 
Karlln,  Francis  L.,  522568808. 
Karlln,  Richard  C  560628905. 
Katz.  Richard  A-.  464663721. 
Keeler.  John.  J.,  827569069. 
Kebnle.  Anthony  C.  413662231. 
Keltb.  James  D..  346329295. 


Kelley.  Richard  D..  571560606. 
KeUy.  Frank  K..  434621142. 
Kemp.  Thomas  A..  452707543. 
Kempf.  Nicholas  J.,  ni,  146347508. 
KendaU,  Paul  S.,  484504835. 
Kendrlck,  Charles  V..  455664507. 
Kennedy,  Daniel,  Jr..  228564204. 
Kennedy.  Gordon  H.,  509422221. 
Kennedy.  Robert  B..  Jr..  214344290. 
Kennedy.  WlUlam  E.  C.  m.  514423333. 
Kester,  Ernest  E..  308448383. 
Ketchum,  Leongirard  R..  393445339. 
Klermaier,  Robert  G..  264626738. 
Klley,  James  T.,  028327829. 
Kllgo,  John  L.,  Jr.,  266685533. 
KUlworth,  Michael  N.,  517505928. 
King,  Donald,  366501590. 
King,  Richard  C,  495445766. 
King,  Ronald,  374501313. 
Klnnear,  WUUam  P..  Jr..  272382870. 
Kinnebrew,  Lee,  HI.  438627987. 
Klpp,  Marvin  L.,  484682760. 
Kirkland,  Clayton  M.,  540508837. 
Klrkland.  Malcolm  E..  444422918. 
Klausz,  Steve.  283361589. 
Klein,  WUUam  D.,  525945452. 
Klelnhenz,  WUUam  J..  Jr.,  288380365. 
Klement,  Richard  C,  124342487. 
Klemp,  Arthur  K.,  392427420. 
Klos,  Jerry  P.,  445449279. 
Knaub,  Michael  H.,  607460166. 
Knepper,  John  R.,  330384153. 
Knight,  BUlle  G.,  263669058. 

Knight,  Delbert  L.,  Jr..  521684860. 
Knight,  John  W..  448424221. 
Knight,  Warren  V.,  230806126. 

Knlttel,  Paul  P.,  380389411. 

Kuntsen,  Eric  V.,  088347C43. 

Kobemus,  George  M.,  545586991. 

Koch,  Perry  L.,  524628051. 

Konegen,  Rudolf  R.,  157300403. 

Koontz,  Charles  D.,  613368756. 

Koasey.  Paul  A..  163322235. 

Kramer,  WUlard  P..  519502508. 

Kraske,  Gary  E..  483604263. 

Kratzer,  Ronald  M.,  4365G0864. 

Kreclc,  Ronald  J.,  293383837. 

Krenzel,  Arthur  E.,  501461143. 

Kroese,  Ted  R.,  508564377. 

Krueger.  Richard  D.,  298407146. 

Krzymowski.  Victor  K..  168304812. 

Kuennlng,  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  677628155. 

Kuhns,  Robert  M.,  274388914. 

KuUberg,  James  E.,  505523182. 

Kurlna,  Jerry  W.,  4S9583421. 

Kutner,  Michael  B..  546685579. 

Kwlatkowskl,  Leonard  P.,  110365977. 

Kyle.  James  S..  611447612. 

Labbous,  Salem  E..  Jr..  423568406. 

Lacey,  Michael  F.,  Jr.,  485600940. 

Lackey,  William  E..  461683284. 

Laflamme.  Herbert  E.,  21640906. 

Laframbolse,  James  P.,  368466389. 

Lamb,  Allan  R.,  633424901. 

Landes,  CUffocd  W.,  167347945. 

Lane,  Jimmy  N..  460706412. 

Lane.  Robert  A..  666562237. 

Lang,  Roy  E.,  031325526. 

I.ange,  Robert  A..  329364714. 

Larsen.  Roger  H..  155321861. 

Lascala,  Ronald,  054327561. 

Lasky,  Robert  J.,  023323373. 

liOszynskl,  Thomas  P.,  37440T939. 

Lau.  Leo  E.,  67542963. 

Lavln,  Paul  M.,  029330579. 

Lawder,  Shelby  D..  343343205. 

Lawhem.  Richard  A..  566627890. 

Lawyer.  David  F.,  499431890. 

Lea.  Joeeph  D.,  Jr  ,  233500339. 

Leatherwood,  David,  A.,  416734181. 

Leckl,  Ronald  C,  318444491. 

Lee,  Jeffrey  F.,  881848888. 

Lee,  Larry  C.  516S34843. 

Lee.  Robert  B..  Jr..  534401080. 

Lee.  Thomas  W.,  266700867. 

Lefforge,  Jack  A.,  667522451. 
Leithlser,  WUllam  A.,  Jr.,  215427217. 

Lemotoe,  Gaston  J.,  Jr.,  438586178. 

l,eniz.  Richard  A.,  192284630. 
Leone.  James  t7..  390424871. 

Lewis  David  E.,  523567336. 
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Lewis.  Dean  W.  Jr.,  526607732. 
Lewis!  James  R..  281382085. 
Lewis.  John  S..  333369394. 
Lewis,  Joseph  W..  221280530. 
Lewis,  Tommy  L..  562545835. 
Libert,  William  J.,  557607093. 
LlnvUle,  Ray  P..  239763121. 
Llpp,  George  B..  547660870. 
Upton,  Howard  N..  391389524. 
Lisle,  Wimam  C,  480527026. 
LltUe,  James  E..  241705473. 
Littlefleld.  Laurence  D.,  007365119. 
Lltts.  Phillip  E..  555589989. 
Lomax.  FrancU  E.,  295420684. 
Long,  Harlan  E.,  360322203. 
Long  Stephen  G..  643482700. 
Lono.  Antonio  E..  Jr.,  435665091. 
Loomls,  Lee  H.,  516462989. 
Loose,  Chester  S..  300383858. 
Loose,  WlUlam  E.,  409727898. 
Lopp,  James  K..  562583858. 
Love.  David  D,  Jr.,  388427590. 
Lovell,  Jack  R..  563624071. 
Lowry,  Norman  L.,  III.  339367885. 
Luczak,  Ralph  J.,  496480301. 
Lueders.  Denis  A.,  523589712. 
Lund.  Stuart  A.,  533461475. 
Lundmark,  Dennis  P.,  477464566. 
Lung,  Emmet  O..  305469621. 
Lutter,  Charles  W..  Jr..  398408018. 
Lutton,  Lyle  D.,  in.  412700104, 
Lynett,  James  E.,  189342899. 
Lyons.  Stanley  B..  440427633. 
Maage,  Donald  W..  471503995. 
Machmer.  Paul  D.,  526680635, 
Magee,  Edward  B.,  169345947. 
Maglnal.  Robert  H..  462700434. 
MagUolo.  Andrew  J..  Jr..  467663953. 
Magness,  WlllUm  M.,  Jr..  219447575. 
Mahan,  James  B..  ni.  317421340. 
Mahler,  Michael  E.,  135365351. 
Makl.  Dennis  A.,  370504040. 
Maklnney.  Charles  P.  K.,  575460024. 
Malcolm.  Hugh  S.,  46470O784. 
Malone.  Michael  W.,  463667204. 
Mangan,  John  P.,  509427599. 
Mangels.  John  C.  548667626. 
Manire.  William  G..  Jr.,  514423418. 
Mann,  Thomas  A.,  557623572. 
Mannlx,  James  P.,  080363944. 
Marek,  Edward  8.,  072363322. 
Marks,  Jerry  E.,  343346940. 
Marr,  WlUlam  J.,  047324648. 
Marsh,  Gregory  P.,  486403491. 
Marshall,  George  W.,  235666996. 
Marshall,  Willie  L..  527605462. 
Marsho,  Daniel  P..  294362184. 
Marstall,  James  B.,  498441360. 
Martens,  John  D.,  509346156. 
Martin,  Michael  D.,  525982596. 
Martin,  Michael  P.,  082342812, 
Martin,  Michael  T.,  227565273. 
Martlno,  Prank  E.,  Jr.,  201349309. 
Marvin,  Carroll  C,  268746262. 
Mascarl,  Phillip  L.,  150348504. 
Masters,  Prancls  M.,  466667437. 
Masterson.  Mark  W.,  547641908. 
Maxon,  Gary  L.,  494460340. 
May,  Alvln  H,,  UI.  434640997. 
Maze.  Walter  W.,  575442748. 
McAdams.  Martin  J.,  144364480. 
McCarron,  WllUam  E.,  034308542. 
McCarron.  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  264689602. 
McCarthy,  Stephen  P..  106363529. 
McCarty,  Cxirtls,  439824461. 
Mccarty,  Joseph,  158309976. 
McClure,  Roger  L.,  511468807. 
McCoy,  Johnny  M..  482844018. 
McCrea,  Thomas  E.,  267648189. 
McCullocb.  wmiam  A.,  402522600. 
McCutcheon,  Robert  H.,  Jr..  214409838. 
McDanlel,  Kenneth  K.,  251782330. 
McDanlel,  Larry  T.,  429807041. 
McDanlel,  WUllam  B..  438627963. 
McDonald,  David  A..  486888880. 
McDonald,  Joe  R..  258664120. 
McDonald,  Ralph  B..  Jr.,  248741113. 
McCeneany.iJennla  P.,  261764814. 
McGann,  James  M.,  023366223. 
McGarvey.  Richard  O..  209348000. 
Mclntyre,  Andrew  J..  Jr..  216428071. 
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Mclntyre,  Henry  J..  226541040. 
Mclntyre,  James  H..  241667540. 
McKenzle,  Prancls  '.  Jr.,  420554079. 
McKercher,  David  B.,  315445875. 
McKnight,  WUllam  A.,  124346970. 
McLain.  Albert  H.,  005420611. 
McLargln,  Gary  E.,  290380818. 
McLean,  Donald  P.  Jr.,  303445849. 
McLeod.  Marlon  C,  Jr.,  262569928. 
McLeroy.  Joe  C.  528502023. 
McMahon,  Dennis  J.,  542505141. 
McMUlen.  Victor  R..  447442003. 
McMiUln.  Harry  C.  426826012. 
McMulUn,  Joseph  R.,  169342270. 
McNabb,  John  T.,  II,  236704219. 
McWllliams,  David  R..  559585241. 
McWllUams,  John  P.,  559609543. 
Mead,  Charles  H.,  339362368. 
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Moore,  John  P.,  167362760. 
Moore,  Richard  L.,  051360939. 
Moore,  Ronald  L.,  573560988. 
Moore,  Steven  J.,  547660123. 
Moorhead,  John  L.,  295386867. 
Moran.  Lawrence  L.,  232604870. 
Morgan,  John  G.,  241684542. 
Morganto,  Joseph  E.,  026302887. 
Morikado,  Robert  N.,  543422805. 
Morris,  William  P.  B.,  521588598. 
Morrison,  Joel  T.,  425925175. 
Mosher,  Walter  L.,  011343475. 
Mott,  James  R.,  267688446. 
Mount,  Michael  B.,  305442106. 
Moyer,  Dale  L.,  317480153. 
Mrazek.  James  E.,  Jr..  226583324. 
Mruz,  Michael  J.,  221347080. 
Mundy,  James  H.  IV,  534402983. 
Murdoch,  Donald  G.,  389449212. 
Murphy,  John  D.,  482502451. 
Murray,  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  260645719. 
Myers,  Newton  C.  H,  413723520. 
Myers,  Thomas  C  656405550. 
Naccari,  Norman  W.,  416605260. 
Napolltano,  John,  Jr.,  085363412. 
Nauful,  John  R.,  250726693. 
Neel,  David  R.,  266688013. 
Nefzger,  David  P.,  320360912. 
Nelson,  Loren  P.,  Jr.,  448443664. 
Nelson.  Randall  W.,  228628267. 
Nelson,  Robert  K.,  510522055. 
Nemec.  Elonald  R.,  517461041. 
Nett,  John  D.,  399441252. 
Nexunann,  WlUlam  C.  H.  301426811. 
fleuschaefer,  James  H.,  445387595. 
Newberry,  Robert  J.,  455746347. 
Newsome,  Gary  K.,  239608842. 
Newton,  Raymond  R.,  112386757. 
Newton,  Raymond  R.,  546663186. 
Nichols,  Stephen  E.,  237740558. 
Nlederauer.  Christopher  B.,  094366262. 
Nikolai,  Karl  J.,  390427476. 
Nlmick,  Richard  P.,  533422252. 
Nixon,  Albert  M.,  256663029, 
Nogucht,  Russel,  A..  575421081. 
Nokovich,  Charles  R.,  199348111. 
Nordeman,  Robert  W.,  563589885. 
Norman,  WlUlam  G.,  Jr..  232720909. 

Novak,  Daniel  L.,  161348129. 

Nunn,  Chester  E.,  536381846. 

Ohllnger,  Charles  T..  HI.  080342056. 

Oman.  Barry  M.,  552584729. 

O'Neal,  Gary  D.,  420525052. 

O-NelU,  Patrick  H.,  485521 137. 

Osterloth,  WlUlam  R.,  388349594. 

Ostermann,  Thomas  C,  546589909. 

Oudens,  Michael  H.,  002322737. 

Ousley,  James  P.,  HI,  248604220. 

Overton,  James  A..  463820883. 

Pabst.  Richard  W.,  050344030. 

Page,  James  W.,  685103628. 

Page,  Larry  A.,  313464336. 

Page,  Roger  W.,  Jr.,  460706670. 

Palecek,  Allan  H.,  515462462. 

Palmer.  Roger  W..  388443448. 

Pangborn,  Jon  B.,  062349052. 

Parsons,  David  S.,  448448418. 

Patzer,  Larry  L.,  641443388. 

Pearcy,  Robert  K.,  105341336. 

Pease,  Donald  J.,  637426094. 

Pees,  Richard  C,  180349502. 

Pehan,  Terry  S.,  306428871. 

Perez,  RaTael  J.,  684030170. 

Perezvazquez,  Victor  M.,  680486683. 

Perkins,  Stephen  D.,  305504634. 

Perl,  Douglas  R.,  673630341. 

Perry,  Keith  M.,  666863961. 

Perry.  Richard  A.,  497460985. 

Peters,  Robert  H.,  498464252. 

Peters,  Timothy  A.,  552606118. 

Petersen,  Dennis  L.,  478606360. 

Peterson,  Richard  C.  398433043. 


Petraeh.  Ernest  P..  467681969. 
PhUbrlck,  David  L.,  151322273. 
Phillips,  Anthony  L..  427886845. 
PhUllps,  Dean  R.,  351367993. 
Phillips,  John  P.,  287403268. 
PhUllps,  John  R.,  267702956. 
Plcarella,  Thomas  D,  487421347. 
Plckard,  Joseph  R.,  432808871. 
Plkas,  JuriJ ,  089369554. 
Pinto,  John  J.,  Jr.,  207343252. 
Plroutek,  John  G.,  504520358. 
Pitts,  WiUlam  E.,  446426459. 
Plus,  Lawrence  J.,  262622129. 
Piatt,  WUllam  E.,  366460294. 
Pollock,  Charles  D..  267723146. 
Pope,  James  A.,  in,  343349636. 
Porter,  Paul  W.,  405560700. 
Power,  Richard  C,  546628703. 
Pratt,  Emory  J.,  661642078. 
Pries,  Jon  D.,  208345071. 
Priest,  Gray  M.,  551603831. 
Primrose,  Ronnie  L.,  252747581. 
Prodell,  Aaron,  388369495. 
Pruitt,  Richard  T.,  Jr.,  225620623. 
Purdy,  James  A.  n,  430860418. 
Qulnn,  James  D.,  002320324. 
Ragan,  Michael  J.,  166367718. 
Raines,  Norman  W.,  Jr..  248687746. 
RalnvlUe,  Paul  J..  017341780. 
Ranaudo,  Richard  J.,  044342974. 
Raphael,  Christopher  H.,  518508802. 
RatcUff,  David  D..  463727826. 
Ratts,  Larry  J.,  519509154. 
Ranch,  James  O.,  490483016. 
Ray,  Hubert  L.,  247742151. 
Ray  WlUlam  D.,  264748118. 
Raycraf  t,  James  B.,  548643090. 
Raymond,  NeU  V.,  225586750. 
Raymond,  WUUam  C,  163344466. 
Reedy,  Rodger  A.,  295427757. 
Reger.  Charles  B.,  248764737. 
Register,  Perry  L.,  256648077. 
Relchal,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  444447103. 
Remy,  Thomas  J..  004360042. 
Rice,  Rob  R.  m,  453643728. 
Richardson,  Ja.mes  C,  522546916. 
Richey.  Chester  R.,  Jr.,  449729752. 
Rlcketson,  Robert  C,  146366966. 
Rider,  Warrick  W.,  620462981. 
Rlgby,  David  J.,  1573S7605. 
RUey,  Michael  A.,  200346822. 

Rlordan,  Valentine  W.  n,  125364349. 

Rltter,  James  W.,  Jr.,  025347539. 

Rltter,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  248787302. 

Rlvolo,  Arthur.  054369671. 

Roark,  David  O..  499445871. 

Roark.  Robert  L.,  472566356. 

Robbert,  Albert  A.  in,  424561906. 

Roberts,  George  R.,  463764647. 

Roberts,  Harold  I.,  548622966. 

Roberts,  James  W.,  Jr.,  406601687. 

Robertson,  Herschel  E.,  Jr..  587205895. 

Robey,  WUUam  A.,  226609518. 

Robinson,  Clark  W.,  491481244. 

Robinson.  Mark,  297409695. 

Rodenhauser,  Karl  J.,  227600900. 

Rodgers,  Robert  M..  461662496. 

Roe,  Pay  A.,  080344860. 

Ron.  David  P.,  205340193. 

Rundeau,  Daniel  M.,  520605241. 

Ross,  Michael  I.,  661623242. 

Russ,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  248744187. 

RosweU,  Donald  P.,  014342683. 

Rubus,  Gary  M.,  648805463. 

Rudolph,  Franklin  A.,  571667099. 

Bunyon.  David  C.  613427433. 

Bupp,  Kenneth  D.,  50&462731. 

Bupp,  Robert  J.,  166307383. 

Buprlght,  WUllam  E.,  807465286. 

BusaeU.  Clark  B.,  068364284. 

Bustemeyer.  WUllam  G.,  404423644. 

BuBleka,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  340740638. 

Byan,  Thomas  G.,  401603436. 

Byglelskl,  Joseph  J.,  077346981. 

Sackvlllewest,  Arthur  J..  HI.  538430833. 

Sams,  John  B.,  Jr.,  252706470. 

Samson.  David  R.,  274382301. 

Sander,  John  L.,  103368455. 

Sanders,  Ernest  L.,  426549949. 

Sanders ,  George  A . .  in ,  262588363. 

Sands,  Gene  C.  447405925. 
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Sandstrom,  Kerry  R.,  033324T78. 
Saunes,  Lydell  D.,  503468004. 
Sauvaln,  Claude  R.,  Jr..  632402671. 
Schaad,  Richard  M.,  055364038. 
Scherer,  D»vld  P..  617487043. 
Scblndler,  James  C.  633461609. 
Schmlcker,  WlUlam  D..  303448727. 
Schmltt,  Harold  R..  Jr..  497601806. 
Schneider,  Joseph  A..  Jr.,  445421001. 
Schreck,  Dan  R.,  514489322. 
Schrelber.  David  P.,  639405656. 
Schrettenbrunner,  Michael  K.,  069321797. 
Schryer,  Donald  R..  512443688. 
ScbulUs.  Terry  L.,  303448021. 
Schwab,  Ronald  P.,  607567826. 
Schwertfeger,  William  R..  441448499. 
Scoakle,  Robert  R..  137361358. 
Seagroves,  Michael  A..  318364213. 
Seldel,  Lee  F.,  125363059. 
Seltz,  Robert  A.,  489488557. 
Sellg.  Kenneth  R..  284368511. 
Bert,  Louis  R.,  212480021. 
Setzekom,  Richard  R..  329368956. 
Sharpe,  Ervln  C,  Jr..  263584119. 
Shaw,  Graham.  568643178. 
Shaw,  Gregory  R..  356363317. 
Shearln,  Rudolph  T.,  244684068. 
Sheeran,  Edward  J..  568529148. 
Sherman,  John  L.,  568603574. 
Sherry.  Robert  H..  381466101. 
Shields,  Edward  J..  Jr..  171344718. 
Shields,  Kent  L.,  515461309. 
Shlpe.  John  A.,  204344598. 
Shradel.  Jan  M.,  483507669. 
Shull.  Walter  B.,  491460994. 
Slers,  Edwin  Jr.,  458725632. 
Slevers,  Stanley  E..  478600825. 
Slgler,  James  A,  441464665. 
Silver,  Richard  C.  195342343. 
Sims.  Theron  L..  51 1440414. 
Slpoe.  Larry .  288401625. 
Slzemore.  Edward  J..  Jr.,  267746029. 
Skiver.  Ernest  H..  Jr.,  098366758. 
Sklusacek.  Roger  J..  475483583. 
Slattery,  Nell  A..  537382059. 
Slocum.  Norman  M..  424547086. 
Smith,  James  A..  094340149. 
Smith.  James  L.,  341:64064. 
Smith,  Jame;  O..  228463543. 

Smith,  James  V..  Jr..  237664053. 

Smith,  Lyndell  D..  259686453. 

Smith,  Norman  D.,  503602191. 

Smith.  Richard  L.,  441462207. 

Smith,  Robert  H.,  277405726. 

Smith  wick,  James,  112349651. 

Soo.  Raymond  M.,  213407466. 

Somberger,  John  T.  Jr.,  039284324. 

South  wick.  Larry  E.,  663609307. 

Sparks.  Terry  O..  246788497. 

Speight.  Larry  N.,  489469379, 

SpeU.  Clyde.  262581452. 

Spinney.  Franklin  C.  Jr..  216440668. 

Spitz,  Frederick  L..  526968379. 

Stacy,  Robert  A..  526603899. 

SUlnaker,  Oerard  W.,  422587439. 

Standish.  Richard  W.,  091364525. 

Stanley,  Andrew  M.,  Jr.,  576441804. 

Stark,  Philip  E..  123329856. 

Starr,  George  T.,  205306825. 

Stenberg,  William  D..  532420606. 

Stevens.  Gary  L.,  427946681. 

Stewart,  James  B.,  438685103. 

Stewart.  Michael.  533465933. 

Stewart.  Raymond,  097362974. 

Stewart,  Warren  E..  345369910. 

Stiles,  Shelley  I.  DI,  411706612. 

Stohlmann,  Lyle  A..  606641147. 

Stolz.  Lawrence  O.,  316464799. 

Stone,  Bruce  H..  170346654. 

Stone,  Michael  E.,  296386191. 

Stoops,  Carl  E..  648620642. 

Strohm,  David  A..  674148826. 

Stromaln.  Roberta  L.,  128848222. 

Stubblefleld.  WilUam  O.,  410689640. 

Stuermer,  Thomas  D.,  503600640. 

Sturtevant,  James  S.,  069366437. 

Sugarman,  Carl  M..  266682274. 

Sullivan,  Paul  J..  034322633. 

Survlllas.  Roy  O..  349342198. 

Swadley.  Leonard  R.,  444326928. 


Sweet.  DftTld  E.,  083381656. 
Swlerzbln.  Ronald  W.,  032302532. 
Swlney,  John  F.,  Jr.,  566582067. 
TaJs,  William  D.,  Jr.,  136380219. 
TarbeU.  Terry  C.  467688224. 
Tart.  Howard  O.,  239883791. 
Tate.  Stephen  B.,  226585329. 
Tawes,  John  P..  Jr.,  585107594. 
Taylor,  Donald  R.,  565647078. 
Taylor,  Douglass  A.,  144363356. 
Taylor,  Emerson  B.,  Jr..  217446253. 
Taylor,  James  M.,  258665749. 
Taylor,  Michael  J.,  384449466. 
Teach,  Everett  A.,  Jr.,  275382221. 
Tenney,  Mahlon  O..  019283082. 
Terrell,  John  C.  261689250. 
Test.  Thomas  A.,  382469526. 
Thomas,  Donald  S,  Jr..  424644980. 
Thomas,  George  R..  438643029. 
Thomas,  Roger  J.,  103348973. 
Thomas,  Ronald  N.,  397262142. 
Thompson,  Donald  D.,  505567092. 
Thompson,  Norman  T.,  189345718. 
Thorey,  Volker,  527648207. 
Thomhlll.  John  D.,  284409606. 
Thorpe,  Jack  A.,  Jr..  553645237. 
Tillman.  Donald  E.,  433663125. 
Tillman,  Luther  J.,  267645158. 
Tlrado,  Jesus  3.,  061365820. 
Toavs.  Dwlght  v.,  516586305. 
Tockston,  John  G.,  342343556. 
Tomasettl,  Robert  J  ,  150348325. 
Townsend.  Jack  B.,  166367979. 
Townsley.  WUllam  E.,  561582420. 
TreadweU.  Benjamin  B.,  HI,  220464639. 
Trimble,  Thomas  N.,  483402133. 
Tripp,  Robert  S.,  369462395. 
Trujillo,  Henry  P.,  265666600. 
Trussell,  Paul,  Jr.,  428906575. 
Turk,  Robert  A.,  456724407. 
Turner,  James  F.  A..  371363314. 
Turner,  Michael  W.,  148389252. 
Tutt,  George  T.,  315427813. 
Tye,  Donald  M.,  256661484. 
Tyson,  John  P.,  467763394. 
Underwood,  Gary  R.,  567646448. 
TJpchurch,  Jsmnes  R.,  Jr..  248947859. 
Uptegraph,  Clarence  E.,  Jr..  463741678. 
Urbach.  Keith  J..  517469327. 
Urban,  Joseph  J..  170362607. 
Valro,  Vincent  R..  305468514. 

ValenUno.  Rudolph  J..  436683418. 
Vanleeuwen.  James  R.,  014343072. 

Vanotten,  George  A  ,  541509597. 

Vanover,  Fairly,  408688719. 

Van  Wagenen,  Michael  D.,  536405827. 

Vaughn,  David  L.,  307461699. 

Veeder.  Robert  N.,  015346177. 

Vega.  Manuel  F.,  581887652. 

Vertenten,  James  A..  335363130. 

Vlckers.  Richard  N.,  264621230. 

Vlers,  Marlon  A.,  Jr.,  293382682. 

Vincent,  Joseph  P.,  408728019. 

Vllek,  Bruce  J..  362441354. 

Voellger,  Gary  A.,  663826925. 

Vogt.  Richard  J..  446444348. 

WagTier,  Paul  D..  540522670. 

Walte,  Robert  L.,  558626386. 

Walen,  DarreU  J..  602323993. 

Walker.  BUly  F.,  623584130. 

Walker.  Douglas  M.,  536426490. 

Wall,  David  N.,  276408641. 

Walls,  Leonard  L..  134346932. 

Walters.  Charles  W.,  331328867. 

Walters,  John  D..  511420870. 

Wansack.  James  K..  271406176. 

Ward,  Theron  D.,  252744968. 

Warden.  Wayne  E.,  393406131. 

Washburn,  John  D..  435601087. 

Washburn.  Robert  L..  543464018. 

Waters,  James  T.,  061380431. 

Waypa.  John.  Jr.,  144343210. 

Weaver,  Donald  R..  246689417. 

Weaver.  Richard  A..  837366040. 

Weber,  Paul  R.,  620468561. 

Weber.  Ralph  H..  n,  607563732. 

Webster,  Dale  D.,  330400641. 

Webster,  John  O..  334363473. 

Webrle.  John  R.,  396421268. 

WeUand,  John  D.,  394441446. 


Weiss.  Edward  D..  390426724. 
Welse,  Edward  H.,  089366286. 
Welch,  Thomas  D.,  043343600. 
Wells.  Roger  L.,  232668337. 
Welsh.  Robert  D.,  441428442. 
Westenbarger,  Martin  L.,  670646370. 
Westerbeck,  John  W.,  522586286. 
Westerfield,  Melvln  L.,  428829892. 
Westergom,  Earl  L..  558621617. 
Weston,  Joseph  200343499. 
Weustermann.  Elsa  J.,  526682639. 
Wheeler,  Steven  L.,  644503001. 
Whipple,  Larry  K.,  549488406. 
White,  John  L.,  446442473. 
Whitley.  Willard  H.,  245740681. 
Whitman,  Charles  T..  Jr.,  409647409. 
Whitney,  Randle  L.,  466662381. 
WUl,  Joseph  H.  M.,  069366907. 
WUlhoite,  Robert  R..  440401082. 
Williams,  Charles  B.,  433838153. 
WUUams,  John  B.,  506542388. 
WUllams,  Philip  J..  045365500. 
Williams.  Robert  D..  268426090. 
Wllmoth,  Harrington  L..  431806803. 
Wilson,  Bruce  A.,  084368334. 
Wilson,  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  266708795. 
Wilson.  David  B.,  184368585. 
Windham,  Thomas  D.,  483506292. 
Winfleld,  David  D..  Ill,  230581661. 
Wise.  Chesley  G.,  Jr.,  242661204. 
Wlttel,  Edward  F.,  Jr.,  265728674. 
Woelfel,  John  G..  309466204. 
WoU.  Robert  E.,  056363693. 
WoUe,  James  L.,  183364279. 
Woodard,  Wendell  O.,  002325897. 
Woodhouse,  Dennis  M.,  483468968. 
Worden,  Douglas  L.,  051341824. 
Woronicz,  Rol)ert  C,  356361895. 
Worrall.  Gary  R.,  517506034. 
Wright,  David  L.,  459745464. 
Wright  Kenneth  L.,  577627722. 
Wyper,  Andrew,  HI,  418626035. 
Yohman.  James  M..  294425982. 
Young,  Gerald  T.,  613441478. 

Zebelean.  John  P.,  Ill,  215502676. 

Zehr,  Frederick  J..  Jr..  059405610. 

Zeldln.  Melvln  D..  084349675. 

Zimmerman,  Paul  J.,  161369985. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  officer  training  school  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8284.  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  wltb  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Cummings,  Howard  W.,  Jr..  467662143. 

Escajeda,  Luis  J..  452648949. 

Foster,  Charles  R.,  444422867. 

Frost,  Polteen  F.,  002327580. 

Mann,  John  R..  163382659. 

McGrath,  Roger  B.,  348407316. 

Melody.  Thomas  J.,  108341364. 

Paquette,  Edward  J.,  Jr..  015344796. 

Schelhaas,  Douglas  P.,  475509850. 

Travis,  William  J.,  186363526. 

Traylor,  Marvin  L.,  Jr.,  356389319. 

Wltherell.  Thomas  J.,  286421873. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  grad- 
uates, the  following  students  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  cliapter  103,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Abshler,  Stephen  E.,  512488228. 

Bedrlck,  James  R.,  535507319. 

Berrenberg,  John  L.,  585183181. 

Fraass,  Ronald  G.,  513489553. 

Hall.  BUly  J.,  Jr..  265922610. 

Lutz.  Terry  L.,  367489589. 

MacFarlane,  WlUlam  D.,  424626936. 

Mills,  Larry  J..  442469572. 

Price,  Stanley  C,  485567207. 

Roes.  Wayne  A..  507649^12. 

Scbultz,  Alfred  C  602649927. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  tbe  ap- 
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proprlate  provisions  of  chapter  836.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law. 

UNX 

To  be  captain 
Aars.  RaUln  J.,  467728743. 
AbaU.  Ralph  R.,  385407568. 
Abbott,  Douglas  A.,  363429156. 
Abbott,  James  E.,  324323747. 
Abbott,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  479403510. 
Abell,  David  C,  191322411. 
Abefrnathy.  Albert  L.,  632407017. 
AbU  Peter  P.,  060324873. 
Achter,  Gilbert  J.,  Jr..  573566248. 
Adams.  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  228528100. 
Adams,  Thomas  H.,  418421689. 
Adams.  Thomas  R..  243667889. 
Adklns,  Ben  P.,  549521242. 
Ahem,  Donald  E.,  571544362. 
Ahlstrom,  Prank  C.  348326951. 
Ahrens,  DarreU  J.,  508405494. 
Altken.  Douglas  C.  276381035. 
Alberts,  Donald  J.,  172327207. 
Albright,  WllUam  P.,  Jr.,  260582278. 
Alderman,  Jerald  R.,  265663835. 
Aldrlch,  Robert  M.,  387363709. 
AlendulT,  Joseph  R..  317408838. 
Alexander,  William  R..  in.  263602368, 
Alford,  Lester  D.,  262641366. 
Alfred,  Gerald  O..  Jr..  539389907. 
Allano.  Joseph  D.,  017343531. 
Allee,  William  S.,  442421063. 
Allen,  Charles  W.,  123281884. 
Allen,  Eugene  D..  184263086. 
Allen.  Gerald,  314343619. 
Allen.  James  S.,  016303225. 
Allen.  John  R.,  527526258. 
Allen.  John  R.,  293381836. 
Allen,  Kent  R.,  507504146. 
Allen,  Robert  D..  208324936. 
AUey,  Ronald  G.   548606408. 
Allison,  Jeffrey  B.,  261687418. 
Almaguer.  Mario,  Jr.,  449540923. 
Almassy.  Robert  J.,  881426121. 
Alpers.  John  H.,  Jr.,  523467634. 
Alspaugh,  Donald  H.,  456600718. 
Alt,  WlUlam  E..  633447302. 
Altenhof ,  Bruce  D..  190339806. 
Aman,  Alrdy  A.,  503465123. 
Ammerman,  David  E.    093328667. 
Amos,  Thon»s  H.,  495380196. 

Anders,  WUimm  H.,  198325978. 

Andersen,  David  M..  357325531. 

Andersen,  Ernest  P..  648448719. 

Anderson.  Carl  E.,  024306182. 

Anderson,  Carson  E.,  617406591. 

Anderson^Oary  L.,  634540497. 

Anderson;  George  W.,  163333661. 

Anderson,  James  B.,  133339831. 

Anderson,  James  D.  486460471. 

Anderson.  James  N..  339333685. 

Anderson,  Kenneth  A..  333360791. 

Anderson,  Norman  E.,  Jr..  163330307. 

Anderson,  Peter  J..  150336678. 

Anderson,  Reed  M..  559609678. 

Anderson,  Richard  D.,  025288376. 

Anderson,  Robert  J.,  115300346. 

Anderson,  Stanley  L.,  Jr.,  438689077. 

Anderson,  Wayne  R.   354346396. 

Andreskl,  PhUlp  J.,  130339996. 

Andrews,  Adolphus,  266622078. 

Andrews.  PrancU  J..  Jr.,  206334088. 

Andrews,  Roland  D.,  365643678. 

Anker,  Peter  B.,  630443119. 

Anthony,  John  T.,  647607862. 

Antonow,  Walter.  153307100. 

Apel,  Charles  L.,  253667662. 

ApUn  Charles  C.  416668811. 

Arbuckle.  James  H.,  189348107. 

Areffl.  Patrick  A.,  070324838. 

Arey,  Laird  C,  227485844. 

Armstrong,  Jacob  C.  Jr.,  534384439. 

Armstrong,  Malcolm  B., 438807184. 

Armstrong.  Robert  M.,  4n641668. 

Arnold  Roy  G.,  562543513. 

Arrlngton,  Donald  R.,  252636609. 

Arshlnkoff,  Nicholas  T.,  298361719. 

Asboth,  JuUus,  Jr.   374382667. 

Ash,  Robert  P..  Jr.,  613406380. 


Asbcraft.  Boyd  L.,  303445153. 
Ashdown,  Floyd  A.,  345349119. 
Aspenson,  Donald  L.,  Jr.,  482507558. 
Assenhelmer,  Perry  J.,  072328071. 
Atkinson,  Larry  B.,  529440240. 
Aube,  Richard  M.,  009229229. 
Auer,  George  A.,-503403771. 
Aulwurm,  Henry  C,  267606190. 
Austin,  Edward  G.,  250547223. 
Baboyian.  Hrant  K.,  216409901. 
Bacchlen,  Roger  O.,  023325285. 
Badger.  Jimmy  L.,  494406089. 
Baer,  Lester  H.,  145323088. 
BaUey,  George  H..  494461896. 
Bailey,  John  C,  172347656. 
Bailey,  John  W.,  382425101. 
Bailey,  Richard  C,  628601309. 
BaUey,  William  P.,  273386488. 
Bainter,  Billy  D.,  357846293. 
Balnter,  Jimmy  R.,  491449769. 
Blather,  Richard  A.,  307384693. 
Baker,  Dan  S.,  526649784. 
Baker,  Doyle  D..  447388281. 
Baker.  Jeffrey  D..  673568140. 
Baker,  Norman  D.,  343347071. 
Baker.  WlUlam  C,  053324102. 
Bakke,  Karlton  I.,  477469032. 
Balazs,  Arthiu-  J.,  337346987. 
BaU,  Henry  A..  Jr.,  165344976. 
Ballard.  John  L.,  168305447. 
Balsamo,  Salvatore  R.,  013304168. 
Bangs,  Stephen  J.,  214424720. 
Bankus.  Gerald  K.,  434609303. 
Barber,  John  E..  670549648. 
Barbln,  Albert  R..  Jr.,  011326805. 
Bargmeyer,  Robert  W„  310462172. 
Barlch,  Dewey  J..  385389283. 
Barker,  Edward  R.,  519426684. 
Barkley,  William  H.,  624563005. 
Barlow,  Frederick  J..  058346943. 
Barnes,  Barry  L.,  231502546. 
Barnett,  Glenn  R..  123325366. 

Bamett.  Miles  T..  Jr..  428801622. 

BarnhlU,  BllUe  G.,  492360613. 

Barrett,  BUly  A..  361305130. 

Barrett,  Robert  P.,  532401824. 

Barrilleaux,  Earl  R.,  455647973. 

Barrlneau,  William  E.,  Jr..  239681662. 

Barrios,  Flurenclo  P..  Jr.,  600460273. 

Barruqueiro,  Silverlo  A..  0403466&1. 

Barrow,  James  R.,  575421637. 

Bart,  Richard  L..  555481144. 

Bartlett,  Prank  R..  001305982. 

Bartlett,  Michael  W..  607461814. 

Bartless,  WUUam  E.,  Jr..  419526232. 

Barton,  Robert  A.,  463525460. 

Barwlck,  Leon  S.,  Jr.,  250625007. 

Basden,  Bruce  K.,  245686376. 

Basler,  Edward  W.,  335364295. 

Bass,  David,  440425554. 

Bassett,  Hubert  D.,  464941160. 

Batterson,  Paul  N.,  465683993. 

BattlsU,  WUllam  G..  207304467. 

Battle,  Bobby  E..  245568016. 

Battr,  Byron  D.,  211341990. 

Bavaria,  Joseph  A.,  165306792. 

Bayer,  Curtis  K.,  001326793. 

Bayless,  WlUlam  D.,  Jr.,  074340283. 

Beadle,  Leonard  C,  m,  430740841. 

Bear,  WUUam  M.,  499408843. 

Beard.  Preston  S.,  459487846. 

Bearden,  David  A.,  442329016. 

Beardslee,  Stephen  A.,  544427957. 

Beasley,  Thomas  A.,  409646431. 

Beatty,  Frederick  M.,  234666282. 

Bechtel,  Bruce  C.  286365149. 

Bechtol,  Joseph  J..  626501226. 

Beck,  James  N..  Jr..  213405043. 

Beck,  Louis  R.,  365608325. 

Beck,  Paul  A.,  013321961. 

Beck.  Roger  A..  485461878. 

Becker,  Henry  R.,  083341604. 

Becker.  Leo  E..  200320266. 

Becker,  Walter  A..  624663004. 

Bedarf ,  Richard  A..  624563003. 

BeddlngOeld.  Frederick  C.  J..  337484618 

Beebe.  David  A..  376361393. 

Beecber.  John  C,  Jr.,  085340088. 

Begg,  Ronald  B..  601461318. 

Bebl.  John  H.  ni.  188342864. 


Belardo.  Domlnlck  S.,  Jr.,  148824887. 
Belden,  Kenneth  R.,  556686642. 
Bellale,  Charles  A.,  031306463. 
BeU,  Jackie  D..  466626504. 
Bell,  Jeffrey,  524503679. 
BeU,  Larry  A.,  267624137. 
Bell.  Robert  C,  263646277. 
Belmont,  Paul  A..  224620286. 
Bender.  Thomas  Q.,  660640040. 
Benedict.  Bettlg  J.,  Jr..  022840478. 
Bennett.  Barry  D..  400427064. 
Bennett,  Charles  A.,  260642107. 
Bennett,  Richard  B.,  640646263. 
Bennett,  Richard  J.,  534400468. 
Benson.  Karl  T.,  230563600. 
Benson,  Ross  E..  665603128. 
BenUey.  Stewart  W..  Sr.,  248686401. 
Benzlnger,  Richard.  Jr..  064343002. 
Berard,  Robert  D..  610466302. 
Berger.  CharUe  T.,  461606041. 
Berry.  Donald  R.,  434687718. 
Berry.  Leonard  E.,  253544010. 
Berry,  Terry  M.,  467588046. 
Bertram,  Bruce  M.,  661602828. 
Besch,  Lawrence  E.,  068344316. 
Bevelhymer,  Herbert  L.,  269381663. 
Bevens,  Stanley  W.,  544408852. 
Beverly.  Bobby  Jr.,  463646680. 
Bias.  Robert  8.,  234503105. 
Blebel,  WUllam  J.,  397382506. 
Bleber,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  031806690. 
BUlesbach,  Robert  L.,  606440366. 
BlUlngsley.  Roy  C.  423446438. 
BiUlngsley,  Cnarles  E..  421460892. 
BUigham,  WendeU  R.,  460400979. 
Blnlewskl,  Daniel  J.,  644464433. 
Bishop,  Douglas  C,  666661866. 
Blttenbinder,  David  M..  624663002. 
Bixler,  ChrlsUe  E..  H,  281366238. 
Blackledge,  Ronald  G.,  456740313. 
Blackwell,  Reginald  T.,  500434683. 
Blair,  John  D.,  Jr.,  148308717. 
Blair.  Robert  L..  512409107. 
Blair,  WUUam  L.,  260503904. 
Blancbard,  Paul  D.,  079329316. 

Blankenship,  Norman  R.,  233568106. 
Blaylock,  Arden  L.,  J13409870. 

Bledsoe,  Gleyn  E..  Jr..  536389333. 
Bledsoe.  Peter  T..  432761539. 

BlUa.  Terry  A..  203328452. 

Bliss.  Ronald  G..  •20449346. 

Block.  David  M.,  378407140. 

Bloemke,  Carl  P..  179345673. 

Blomberg.  Dale  R..  345262501. 

Blomme,  Francis  M.,  475448330. 

Blummers,  James  J.,  479447136. 

Blume,  Jay  D.,  Jr..  461608055. 

Blunt,  Raymond  S.,  319366652. 

Boardman,  Harold  P.,  Jr.,  208320077. 

Boatman,  Alfred  L.,  426844278. 

Bobka.  Ronald  P.,  340341130. 

Bocook,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  406463987. 

Bode,  WlUlam  H.,  364444969. 

Bodrak.  GUbert  C,  518383002. 

Boergert,  John  R.,  314443865. 

Boeeen,  Dennis  L.,  518461960. 

Bogart,  WUUam  M..  511426021. 

Bohn.  Bruce  J..  197301383. 

Bolen,  Paul  S.,  252569863. 

Boles,  John  H.,  667563794. 

Boles,  J<rtin  L.,  Jr.,  456647782. 

Bolienback,  Oecwge  W.,  318281382. 

BoUlger,  Ronald  E..  529402458. 

Bolt,  Jerry  D.  S.,  223568896. 

Bonar,  Richard  J.,  164362229. 

Bonck.  Lionel  N..  439602955. 

Bonfantl,  Harry  J.,  142347820. 

Bonner,  Walter  B.,  256509634. 

Bookman,  Thaddeus  A.,  341349808. 

Boole,  Douglas  S.,  566488260. 

Boone,  Jlmmle  A.,  429646215. 

BorgatU,  Joseph  L.  J.,  082343970. 

Bornmann,  Edgar  L..  439564902. 

Boscia,  Michael  J.,  055320214. 

Boughn,  Stephen  R..  563528980. 

Boulware,  John  H..  216407407. 

Bourne.  Alan  M..  404680503. 

Bourne,  Robert  B.,  238629006. 

Bowen,  Robert  L.,  m,  219383107. 

Bowen,  Ronald  a.  234663558. 

Bower,  Frank  H.,  637388399. 
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Bowersox.  Tern-  L..  171321397. 
Box.  David  M.,  '302322533. 
Boyd,  Billy  M..  427866468. 
Boyett,  Randall  H..  514385863. 
Boyle.  James.  138324973. 
Bradfleld.  WlUlam  R.  357322449. 
Bradford.  William  S.  554585241. 
Bradlev.  Charles  W..  191344011. 
Bradv.PranclsT..  Jr..  520442081. 
Braguglla.  Raymond  J..  Jr..  119328576. 
Bralley,  William  E..  572688342. 
Branch.  Charles  L.,  510389430. 
Branch.  George  H..  III.  272382128. 
Brande,  Wendell  S..  244740806. 
Brandl.  Jlmmle  R  .  543407104. 
Brandon.  Eric  H..  428709133. 
Brandt.  Bruce  A..  506540244. 
Brandt.  Ronald  L..  355347687. 
Br-innan.  Timothy  J..  010309308. 
Brannon,  Roger  P..  552521343. 
Brant.  Donald  R..  195322163. 
Branzell.  Marshall  E..  Jr..  014289909. 
Brav.  Richard  A.,  293360547. 
Brazy.  Joseph  P..  39038 lOSO. 
Brecht.  Robert  D  .  485468662. 
Breeding.  John  C,  401563621. 
Brekke.  Ronald  H..  517482244. 
Brenneman.  Da^•td  W..  218381925. 
Brewer,  Michael  P..  432709838. 
Brian,  Elton  L.,  466466524. 
Brlce.  Richard  L..  231540130. 
Brldston,  Ronald  K..  570486303. 
Bright,  Harry  W.,  492443636. 
Brtgman.  James  L.,  228462323. 
Brlley,  Wilson  D.,  Jr  ,  429723763. 
Brlmacombe,  James  R..  312347044. 
Brlsby,  Johnny  M.,  454641753. 
Briscoe.  Jerald  D  .  444363285. 
Brltt,  Wayne  I..  436506969. 
Brogdon,  James  E.,  491442761. 
Broglle,  James  R.,  056325924. 
Bron,  Robert  P..  049302239. 
Bronowski.  James  P.,  506520229. 
Bronson,  Thomas  E.,  067343287. 

Bronsteln,  Abraham,  125321224. 

Brooks,  David  H.,  320368008. 

Brooks.  George  B..  Jr.,  255708150. 

Brooks.  Harrv  W.,  245626441. 

Brooks.  Neil  R.,  0233C9289. 

Broom.  Thomas  P..  241662995. 

Brookshear.  Robert  D.,  463621078. 

Brothers.  Alfred  S..  Jr..  015323166. 

Brown.  Alan  E..  187348715. 

Brown,  David  E.,  244521862. 

Brown,  Earl  C.  240666130. 

Brown,  Harry  M..  433589808. 

Brown,  Harry  C.  Jr..  409646603. 

Brown,  Jack  H..  536386645. 

Brown.  James  D..  110349516. 

Brown.  James  H..  008309326. 

Brown.  JohnD.,  316447551. 

Brown.  Mark  L..  273384405. 

Brown.  Richard  J..  097341564. 

Brown,  Richard  S..  324344285. 

Brown.  Richard  A..  389407512. 

Brown.  Robert  IJ..  232620723. 

Brown  Robert  D..  429647141 . 

Brown.  Ronald  R..  515382331, 

Brown,  Thomas  P.,  521508703. 

Browning.  John  M..  321362595. 

Browning.  Ralph  T..  261600578. 

Browning.  Richard  A.,  275385743. 

Bruce.  Robert  W.,  544409979. 

Bruhn,  Peter  C.  390387352. 

Brtimble.  Michael  R..  542444140. 

Brunello.  Lawrence  P.,  394389097. 

Brunson.  Leslie  S..  246584761. 

Bryan.  Dale  K..  267443576. 

Bryant,  Jascha  M..  256541668. 

Bryant.  WllUam  L..  258608016. 

Buchanan.  EUls  O..  403481498. 
.Buchflnck,  Lloyd  L.,  Jr..  507504138. 

Buckey,  Jerome  V..  501465585. 

Buckingham,  Fredrlc  N.,  315427867. 

Buckner,  Dean  T.,  528504204. 

Buczak,  Stanley  J„  035280439. 
~Budd.  PblUlp  R..  325320836. 

Buhl,  Paul  C,  281329389. 

Bunch,  John  H..  Jr..  426806649. 

Bunch,  Ronald  L..  225540238. 
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Burger,  Douglas  A..  170321739. 
Burgess,  Floyd  K.,  463602637. 
Burgess,  Malcolm  A.  434561196. 
Btirgett,  James  S..  525964491. 
Burkard,  Dick  J..  497363892. 
Burkhardt,  John  T..  287368131. 
Burleson.  Glynn  W..  416569525. 
Burnette.  Herman  C.  Jr.,  244628691. 
Burnette,  WlUlam  R..  231522587. 
Burnham,  Hathorne  A..  034307050. 
Burnham  Robert  P..  Jr..  579564558. 
Burns,  William  A.,  284341088. 
Burr.  Alan  L.,  043328019. 
Burrell,  Donald  E.,  105301511. 
Burrell,  Stephen  P.,  258604257. 
Burrlll.  Lanny  L.,  542422934. 
Burroughs,  Mark  M.,  196308821. 
Burton,  Larry  D.,  512341202. 
Busch.  Jon  T..  285348914. 
Baser,  Lamoyne  G.,  482480682. 
Bush.  Dennis  K.,  509364555. 
Bush.  Don  G.,  405507131. 
Bush,  Howard  J.,  139321784. 
Bushnell,  Mart  H.,  552463260. 
Busse,  Daniel  E.,  475461066. 
Butler,  David  H.,  285324602. 
Butler,  Jerome  J.„  III,  228564323. 
Butterfly,  Glenn  M.,  Jr.,  443385268. 
ButUmer,  Nell  J.,  337341057. 
Buys,  Richard  E..  470425479. 
Byars,  Henry  W..  413543823. 
BjTS.  Arden  L.,  329347623. 
Byrnslde,  Nicholas  C.  402522775. 
Cabrera.  Mark  A..  569482906. 
Cachuela,  Jo6e  M.,  Jr..  567522666. 
Cada.  LaiT>-  C.  508547491. 
Caffarelll.  Charles  J.,  177327626. 
Caffrev,  Dennis  P.,  092326656. 
Cage.  Allan  L..  190307281. 
Caldarelll.  Pete  D.,  525902923. 
Caldwell,  Rubert  O..  318329487. 
Callanan,  Anthony  P.,  482461933. 
Cameron,  Charles  R.,  435588937. 
Carmeron,  John  R.,  349303602. 
Campbell,  Alfred  Q.,  in,  408641537. 
Canavan,  Thomas  E.,  343345243. 
Cannella,  Salvatore  T..  109344755. 
Cannon,  Klrby  H..  528486454. 
Cannon.  WUbert  W.,  252605860. 
CaplUupo.  Prank  J.,  523489747. 
Capltano.  John  S..  Jr..  261649115. 
Carco,  Woodrow  R..  426827815. 
Carey.  John  P.,  Jr..  239647249. 
Carl.  Ronald  W..  571563140. 
Carlson.  James  P.,  217421454. 
Carlson,  Robert  J.,  321324382. 
Carlson,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  330288011. 
Carlstrom.  Fronk  C,  508444482. 
Carmlchael,  Thomas  O..  451640321. 
Carmine,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  216384408. 
Camaghle,  John  A.,  265601679. 
Carney,  John  T.,  Jr.,  048302198. 
Carney,  WllUam  L.,  303421641. 
Carpenter,  Richard  J  .  Jr.,  006385998. 
CajT,  John  W.,  241623777. 
Carr,  Philip  T..  474466651. 
Carson.  Donald  D.,  223548250. 
Garter,  Alfred  W.,  719169673. 
Carter,  Allison  B.,  Jr.,  507422020. 
Carter.  Robert  W.,  Jr..  230545386. 
Carver,  Charles  P.,  III.  219383105. 
Gary,  Lawrence  E.,  506563736. 
Cary,  Thomas  M  ,  066327539. 
Case,  Roger  S.,  Jr.,  065349464. 
Casey,  Francis  J.,  556549596. 
Casey.  Robert  J..  393400270. 
Cashel,  William  P.,  060322486. 
Casker,  Thomas  W.,  159301293. 
Casper,  John  R..  398407100. 
Caaeldy,  FrancU  M.,  408686230. 
Castle.  Francis  M..  631303147. 
Caswell,  WllUam  M.,  253646314. 
Catallottl,  Anthony  J.,  132320625, 
Catchlngs.  Douglas  S.,  560563964. 
Catren,  Ghiry  O..  341340109. 
Cavazoe.  Raul  R..  Jr.,  466626740. 
Celac,  Frederick,  S.,  292381731. 
Cenac.  Dennis  L.,  436643025. 
Cerrow,  Peter  P.,  126302331. 
Cervantes,  Joaquin  A„  463623135. 
Chaddlck,  Gary  W.,  439627162. 


Chandler.  Rubert  W.,  669501731. 
Chandler.  Robert  W.,  569501731. 
Chi^Mnan.  Johnny  L.,  446384138. 
Chapman,  Wilbur  E.,  186288992. 
Oharneco,  Humbert  R.,  580944383. 
Chasse,  Thomas  A.,  010304100. 
Chatham,  Charles  W..  439588207. 
Chesley,  Larry  J..  519382316. 
Chesney,  Gary  W.,  334327776. 
Chin,  Rodney  D.,  027303767. 
Chopin,  Rene  A..  Jr..  434581065. 
Christen,  Jerold  W..  391329992. 
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Mlneau.  Krlstian  M..  030301299. 

Miner,  ThomM  O.,  37038271B. 


Mink,  Lawrence  J.,  206322504. 
MlnnU,  Thomas  L.,  412563671. 
Mlnter.  Paul  E.,  231541658. 
MltcbeU.  Joseph  R..  407486008. 
Mitchell,  Malcolm  O.,  046828121. 
MltcheU.  Robert  J..  143321217. 
MltcheU.  WUl  D.,  334346527. 
Mixer,  Kenneth  D.,  346340543. 
Moccla,  Michael  L..  180324836. 
Moenlng,  WllUam  C,  178345853. 
MoUnet,  Fausto  E.,  Jr.,  520463185. 
MoUenkopf ,  Dale  L.,  189346886. 
Monnett,  James  P.,  286288767. 
Monroe,  Robert  C,  528545301. 
Monsour,  Lawrence  P.,  469448209. 
Montana,  Joseph  J.,  Jr..  129324911. 
Montgomery,  Dennis  W.,  390409040. 
Moody,  Ira  A.,  410460528. 
Moon,  Albert  J..  262642488. 
Moon,  Roes  A.,  516342791. 
Moore,  Herff  L.,  Jr.,  451482455. 
Moore,  James  H.,  Jr. ,432780785. 
Moore,  John  W.,  572525676. 
Moore,  Roy  E.,  246584797. 
Moran,  John  H..  191326739. 
Mor«houBe,  Daniel  O.,  124322294. 
Moreland.  Earl  L..  Jr..  210301640. 
Morey,  James  N.,  303383364. 
Morey.  Kent  W.,  515409372. 
Morgan.  George  T..  Jr.,  050205005. 
Morgan,  Guy  A.,  432689119. 
Morgan,  Guy  H.,  Jr.,  230505833. 
Morgan,  James  M.,  525849974. 
Morllak.  John  H..  271366070. 
Morln.  Lawrence  A.,  102320822. 
MorrUl.  James  E.,  409482610. 
Moms,  James  K.,  572500127. 
Morris,  WlUlam  M.,  076306486. 
Morris,  WlUlam  P.,  528549540. 
Morrison,  James  P.,  272385794. 
Morrison.  Thomas  A.,  564429841, 
Morrow,  Paul  E.,  633388707. 
Moras,  Dean  A.,  389380406. 
Mounkes,  Donald  C.  565546263. 
Mount,  Michael  H.,  627547193. 
Mudge  Michael  S..  339364006. 
Mueh.  David  C.  657561292. 
MueUer,  David  N.,  523485393. 
Mugg,  Steven  C,  329344162. 
MuUen,  Robert  P..  Jr.,  505460063. 
Mulvaney,  John  Q.,  091304609. 
Mummert.  Thomas  C,  510429470. 
Murata.  Ned  T..  322367323. 
Murden,  WUUam  H.,  Jr.,  257627437. 
Murphy,  John  8..  Jr.,  455581873. 
Murphy.  Patricia  M..  129287353. 
Murphy.  WllUam  P.,  389380500. 
Murphy.  WllUam  T..  516466322. 
Murray,  James  E.,  m,  193306483. 

Murray.  John  E.,  Jr.,  454706807. 

Muslck,  Martin  D.,  523503293. 

Mtisselman,  Gerald  W.,  193241666. 

Myers,  Glenn  L..  HI,  287323364. 

Myers,  Porter  C,  Jr.,  434666234. 

Myers,  Ross  J.,  511407943. 

Naldl,  George  E.,  264664067. 

Nameth.  Joseph  L.,  365403666. 

Narbut.  Joseph,  Jr.,  178280799. 

Natal.  Pete  M.,  Jr.,  466741986. 

Nauton.  Leroy  C,  Jr.,  217383442. 

Nawrockl,  Dennis  L  .  185320949. 

Neal,  ArUe  W..  328348020. 

Neal,  Lawrence  L.,  236526076. 

Neeland,  Roger  P.,  508525747. 

NeUl,  Norman  S.,  561481334. 

Nelson,  Ben,  Jr.,  466662948. 

Nelson.  Clarke  A..  505623059. 

Nelson,  Curtis  V.,  476483088. 

Nelson,  Donald  W.,  341326484. 

Nelson.  Gary  K.,  327324897. 

Nelson,  Jacob  M.,  HI,  517402072. 

Nelson,  Michael  W.,  489623062. 

Nelson,  Vernon  A.,  638367860. 

Nemetz,  Robert  A.,  322321744. 

Nerl.  MlchaU  8.,  030244396. 

Nesbltt,  Edward  H..  088808374. 

Nester.  Robert  A..  306428227. 

Neuens.  Martin  J..  367424610. 

Newman,  WUUam  R.,  160289680. 

Newsom,  Phillip  D.,  404565198. 
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Newton,  David  G..  543368043. 
Newton,  George  H..  225608441. 
Newton,  Terry  J..  44969291. 
Nichols,  Richard  C.  263503072. 
Nicholson,  Jon  E..  125284913. 
Nicholson.  Michael  B..  368426433. 
Nicholson.  Tom  E.,  570581113. 
Nicholson.  Voy  J.,  456641949. 
Nlckeraon.  David  E..  Jr..  212307680. 
Nicks.  Paul  H..  424489339. 
Nlehaus,  Thomas  A.,  2C9367076. 
NlemoUer.  Arthur  D.,  360362812. 
Nleto.  Donald  E.,  525689693. 
Nlles.  Peter  J..  014289941.- 
Nix,  Jerome  W..  250509106. 
Nixon.  Harvey  L.,  Jr..  257668663. 
Noe,  David  M..  443348114. 
Noel,  Martin  A.,  Jr..  285366552. 
Nolan.  Charles  J.,  Jr..  493447140. 
Noll,  Herbert,  659609496. 
Nonte,  John  A..  314420408.      , 
Norrls,  Richard  H.,  641368055. 
Norton.  Paul  W.,  Jr..  230527658. 
Norton,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  624521160. 
Norvelle,  Frederick  D.,  456604763. 
Novak.  Walter  E..  477445793. 
Noy.  Thomas  W..  038286977. 
Noves,  Charles  E.,  014302714. 
Noyee,  Peter  M.,  548528086. 
Nozynskl,  Raymond  J..  093344306. 
Nugent,  Edmund  B..  Jr.,  196368441. 
Nutter.  Steven  M..  606601790. 
Nuzum.  William  T..  232621083. 
Oates.  Fred  D..  267560557. 
Gates.  James  A..  098346471. 
O'Brien,  David  F.,  023300400. 
O'Brien,  Harry  G..  Jr..  172324988. 
O'Brien,  John  N.,  016302708. 
O'Brien.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  504466603. 
O'Brien,  William  E..  018326677. 
O'Bryan,  Carey  L.,  in,  585013974. 
OOonnor.  Mark.  017306602. 
O'Connor.  William  J..  018321698. 
Odland.  John  A.,  617448382. 
O'Hare.  Norbert  A..  230461625. 
O'Keefe,  Emmett  J.,  503466419. 
OKeefe,  Paul  J..  183348175. 
O'Keefe.  Timothy  F.,  Jr..  524563033. 
Olds,  David  R.,  391423423. 
OTiCarv,  Denis  J.,  117263793. 
Olender.  Raymond  A..  047309907. 
Olln.  Gary  S.,  560566648. 
OUver,  Cregg  R.,  361328228. 
Oliver,  John  W.,  262600167. 
Olivier,  Michael  G..  436564214. 
Olmstead.  David  N.,  139347352. 
Olmsted,  Frederick  S..  Jr.,  524563033. 

Olsen,  Stephen  R..  561520936. 

Olson.  Dennis  D.,  503447666. 
Olson.  Edwin  A.,  479522179. 

Olson,  MerrUl  H..  528620639. 

O'Malley,  Alfred  J..  076342204. 

O'Malley,  John  P..  484500060. 

O'Mara.  Raymond  E..  149321795. 

OmbreUo.  Robert  J..  107306260. 

OneUl.  John  R.,  067328743. 

Onelll,  Richard  E..  201322673. 

Opperman,  Jamee  W..  479400047. 

Opperman.  Larry  D..  303446946. 

Orland.  Burton  A..  106328006. 

Ormond,  WUUam  R.,  407542764. 

Orr,  John  L.,  445404468. 

Orslnl,  John  V.,  Jr.,  326466374. 

Orton,  Steven  L..  628640036. 

Osbom,  Don  H..  111307487. 

Osbom,  John  F.,  506627692. 

Osborne,  Peter  R..  662680352. 

Oswood.  Dellvan  B.,  484400566. 

Ott,  Gunter  E.,  518442921 . 

Outwater,  MorrU  H.,  570521404. 

OraUe,  Ralph  A.,  131360600. 

Owens.  John  D.,  438623739. 

Pabct.  Eugene  M.,  111344411. 

Padden.  David  T..  031307448. 

Padgett,  Jerry  L.,  426803441. 

Padgett,  Robert  H.,  256544546. 

Page,  Jerry  D.,  Jr.,  228686330. 

Page,  RayaKmd,  664636646. 

Palky,  Donirid  L.,  634663034. 

Paluccl,  Kenneth  J.,  496462861. 

Palumbo,  Samuel  R.,  435624633. 
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Panzlca,  Richard  V.,  130326263. 
Paoluccl.  John  F.,  038247978. 
Paquette,  David  W..  018326417. 
Pardlnl.  Edward  A..  550545807. 
Parham.  Chester,  in.  416485404. 
Parish.  John  I.,  316307981. 
Parker.  Ellis  G..  511422324. 
^        Parker.  Frank  A..  262666980. 

Parker.  Joseph  Y..  Jr..  240631016. 
Parker.  Robert  K..  174341860. 
Parks,  James  C,  537381410. 
Parmeter.  John  S..  571506346. 
Parry.  James  L..  453569684. 
Parsons.  Bruce  A..  276389777. 
Paton,  Thomas  D.,  221264416. 
Patterson,  Freddl,  R..  232644929. 
Patterson.  Kenneth  O.,  Jr.,  115301685. 
Patterson.  Robert  A..  II,  310426606. 
Patton,  Barbara  A.,  451608116. 
Patton,  David  B..  160288634. 
Patton.  Jerry  V..  300360821. 
Paulsen.  David  R..  208323388. 
Pavlch.  Michael  D..  528525939. 
Pearce.  Edwin  P..  237685563. 
Pearce.  Frank  M..  465660149. 
Pearce.  Harry  J..  524563035. 
Pearson.  Jack  T..  276363815. 
Pearson.  John  M..  565523333. 
Peck,  Peter  E.,  018320597. 
Pedersen,  Jlmmle  L.,  559540368. 
Peebles,  David  L.,  382400180. 
Pegg,  Edward  T..  067329748. 
Penn'ngton,  Robert  D..  230522644. 
Pepper,  Charles  D..  421509035. 
Pereles,  Jose  D..  580828774. 
Perez.  Gulllermo.  548649376. 
Perkins.  Harold  D..  419522466. 
Perras.  Henry  A.,  011321050. 
Perrlzo,  Jerry  J.,  573542550. 
Peters.  Martin  H.,  390303463. 
Petersen,  Edward  A.,  482387061. 
Petersen.  James  E.,  541428273. 
Peterson,  Charles  P.,  464641185. 
Peterson,  Dennis  A.,  318343801. 
Peterson,  John  W.,  359308299. 
Peterson,  John  D.,  171349746. 
Peterson.  Lawrence  D..  475463663. 
Peterson,  Ralph  W.,  513435223. 
Petregal.  George  N.,  089321194. 
Pett,  Bernhard  R.,  Jr.,  107280209. 
Pettlgrew.  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  223541163. 
Pettlt.  Alan  L..  507447059. 
Pettlt.  David  K..  058348337. 
Petty.  Lasalle.  Jr..  229506438. 
Peuiu.  Edwin  W.  A..  293348967. 
Pfeffer.  Gene  J.,  500440671. 
Pflster,  Robert  W..  392326641. 
Pflelger.  Gary  J.,  601437369. 

Pharmer,  Joseph  8.,  631404583. 

PhUUps,  Antdne  A.,  334333967. 

Phillips,  Walton  8.,  033334317. 

PhUllps,  Wendell,  522486986. 

PhUUps,  WUUam  C,  390347816. 

Pickens,  Undsay  L.,  494463681. 

Pickens,  Thomas  A..  673662743. 

Pierce.  David  P.,  642483286. 

Pierce,  James  B.,  267661468. 

Pierce.  John  L..  624629688. 

Plet,  John  M.,  493486784. 

PlneU,  Wally  J..  Jr.,  438644313. 

Plnkerton,  Harlan  8.,  Jr..  447403125. 

Pipkins,  Daniel  W.,  428786043. 

Pippin,  Ernest  H.,  Jr..  666460278. 

Pitt,  Ronald  E.,  400448936. 

Plante,  Ronald  E..  023838068. 

Pluchlnsky,  Richard  E.,  063307443. 

Plummer.  James  T..  443448388. 

Plummer.  James  M.,  219436663. 

Pogacar.  Francis  J.,  001334976. 

Polk.  Albert  C.  m  363686104. 

PoUarl,  Ray  W..  328321998. 

PoUock,  Eugene  J..  Jr.,  266681141. 

Pontiff.  Gary  J,  434868733. 

Porter.  Donald  D.,  637801768. 

Porter.  George  H.,  605830467. 

Porter,  Mike  R.,  634380784. 

Porter.  Richard  E..  314386677. 

Porter,  WUlUm  J..3a09811«4. 

Post.  David  M,  139321723. 

Pothler,  Harvey  O..  436601484. 

Potslc,  Curtis  J.,  368330040. 


Potter,  Paul  D..  457607638. 
Potter,  Richard  M..  Jr..  311433386. 
Potts.  Paul  J..  Jr.,  244589608. 
Povlch.  Michael  J..  166346459. 
Powers,  Duane  P.,  609347504. 
Powers,  Steven  T.,  311384444. 
Prahm,  Richard  L..  525643106. 
Prater,  Gladstone  J..  Jr..  253645541. 
Prater.  John  S.,  230543951. 
Prather,  Roger  L..  644482404. 
Pratt.  David  J..  450726570. 
Pratt,  Everett  H..  Jr.,  257640626. 
Pratt.  Harry  D.  A.,  321369176. 
Pratt,  Robert  J.,  156324999. 
Prenez,  Jon  E.,  147304304. 
Pressburg,  Joel  E..  435588343. 
Prevatt.  Banks  G..  574124566. 
Prlbula.  Stephen  J..  579622247. 
Price.  Charles  R.,  240622139. 
Price,  Joseph  A.,  HI  255649394. 
Prince.  John  W.,  642463410. 
Prlngle.  Sammle,  249644683. 
Prltchard.  Harley  H..  Jr..  457509312. 
Profltt,  Glenn  A.,  II,  266600892. 
Prust.  Allan  E..  398346301. 
Puclk,  Robert  J..  548464732. 
Pucllowskl.  Lotus  A.,  196334456. 
Puckett.  Jay  R.,  467607537. 
Puckett.  Richard  A.,  512340082. 
Puhrmann.  George  C,  HI,  484466779. 
Pvimroy.  Frederick  L..  308466637. 
PurceU,  Alex  H..  lU,  433691163. 
PurceU,  Michael  B..  453640830. 
Pusey.  John  R.,  539609014. 
Puype,  Matulce  W.,  468468715. 
Qualey ,  James  P.,  Jr.,  286321 135. 
Qulnn.  James  D.,  096321902. 
Rachuy,  Larry  A..  485466931. 
Radowskl.  Michael  J..  368445986. 
Raezer.  David  P.,  172349976. 
Ragland,  Everett  L.,  Jr.,  401663676. 
Rainwater.  Elbert  L.,  468708477. 
Rakestraw.  Pat  W.,  430804829. 
Rambln.  Prank  L.,  lU.  398347836. 
Ramsay,  David  L..  027285841. 
Ramsey.  Boyd  H.,  Jr.,  250629761. 
Ramsey.  Joseph  C,  Jr..  309440460. 
Ramsey.  Thomas  J.,  187343641. 
Randall.  Lawrence  G..  638346994. 
Handle,  John  A.,  Jr.,  426766966. 
Randmaa,  Jurl,  043321236. 
Rankin.  WUUam  A..  328368901. 
Ransom.  Leland  B..  II.  216382100. 
Rapp.  Charles  G.,  396367910. 
Raspberry,  John  M.,  444301953. 
Raslmus,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  320366446. 
Raslnskl,  John  E.,  112302963. 
Rassler,  Patrick  J.,  474409727. 
Rau,  Edward  C,  014323848. 
Ranch,  Donald  E.,  302346425. 

Rank,  Thomas  T.,  316406676. 

Ravenel,  John  M.,  304322060. 

Rawlins,  Add  C,  HI,  469640898. 

Ray,  James  E.,  464666263. 

Ray,  Thomas  M.,  645608702. 

Rayko,  John  C.  B.,  767585393. 

Raymond,  Carlyle,  449483441. 

Raymond,  John  W.,  262589919. 

Reaves,  Cato  L.,  242584439. 

Reavls,  Radford  L.,  460667733. 

Rechkenuner,  David  D.,  391345178. 

Reckling,  Larry  E.,  506522700. 
-Redden,  Joseph  J.,  524563036. 

Redding,  Dennis  R.,  026306638. 

Redmann,  Leslie  O..  502269521. 

Reeber.  Henry  E..  136362824. 

Reed.  Donald  R..  448406164. 

Reed.  Dorman  R..  293365982. 

Reed.  Grady  H.,  III.  427822674. 

Reed.  Robert  L.,  567567922. 

Reeder.  Richard  A.,  211322199. 

Reedy,  Milton  G..  115327100. 

Reese.  Charles  H..  459681811. 

Reeser,  Roger  W.,  409542183. 

Reeves,  John  D.,  632424083. 

Register,  Charles  R.,  184347217. 

Rellly,  Robert  A.,  142340154. 

Relnarts,  Ronald  W..  419626618. 

Relnhard.  Ralph  R..  356328204. 

Relnhardt,  Richard  K.,  277362492. 

ReUlnger.  Robert  P.,  478506437. 
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Relter,  Richard  T.,  611388491. 
Renfro,  Paul  N..  463485462. 
Renouf.  Ronald  R.,  133308910. 
Reppe,  Ronald  J..  398381413> 
Rest,  David  W.,  334324354. 
Reule,  Fred  J.,  080340435. 
Rexford,  John  F.,  179336613. 
Reynolds,  Patrick  J.,  479630394. 
Reynolds,  WlUlam  R.,  360335323. 
Rhoades,  John  W.,  234546663. 
Rlbbentrop,  Richard  T.,  361380997. 
Rice,  Ben  B.,  460501619. 
Rice,  George  B.,  323321906. 
Richardson,  Charles  L.,  423503032. 
Richardson.  Roger  E..  479507601. 
Rlchart,  Hugh  M..  Ill,  333348087. 
Richmond.  James  A..  457687796. 
Rlchter,  Stephen  L..  094343586. 
Rlckel,  David  J..  3633641433. 
Ricks.  WlUlam  R.,  637636314. 
Rico.  Juan  M.,  447404837 
Rider,  Larry  V.,  311380705. 
Rider,  WlUlam  M.,  294362364. 
Rlegel,  Richard  A.,  368422979. 
Rlgel,  Raymond  L.,  305445236. 
RigoU,  Daniel,  561507088. 
Riley.  James  M.,  129325000. 
Rlnebarger,  Teddy  E..  510423321. 
Rlopelle,  Robert  A..  049303268. 
Rlpko,  John  C,  569566975. 
Rlppy,  Douglas  v..  250642116. 
Ritchie,  Adrian  A..  Jr..  216405268. 
Ritchie.  Richard  S..  244582191. 
Rltter.  Joe  B.,  308426312. 
Rlvely,  Joseph  C,  253665863. 
Rizzi,  Anthony  M.,  153245327. 
Robbins,  Michael  R.,  524563038. 
Robbins,  Richard  K.,  540465205. 
Robbins,  Robert  E..  437661555. 
Roberto.  Marto  M..  166387407. 
Roberts.  PhUlp  A.,  277384643. 

Roberts,  Ronald  C,  46264029. 

Robertson,  Martin  L.,  Jr.,  464564800. 

Robertson.  Michael  O.,  233569628. 

Robinson.  David  A..  093320456. 

Robinson,  David  E.  449668810. 

Robinson,  Douglas  C.  241669354. 

Robinson.  James  R..  522527449. 

Robinson,  James  E.  570606033. 

Robinson,  Larry  A.,  26360134. 

Robinson,  Lawrence  R.,  Ill,  165344957. 

Robinson,  Robert  J.,  461663648. 

Robinson,  Robert  W.,  002307004. 

Robinson,  Terry  S.,  285382430. 

Roblshaw,  Howard  C,  274408681. 

Rocap.  Pember  W..  460685239. 

Rodero,  Joseph  8.,  131323381. 

Rodgers,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  447406738. 

Roe,  Daniel,  058329839. 

Roehling,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  348329143. 

Roels,  Timothy  J.,  358348928. 

Rogers,  Alan  V..  411629465. 

Rogers,  James  R..  360268935. 

Rogers.  John  R..  452666328. 

Rogers.  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  463584469. 

Rogness,  Norman  D.,  567422527. 

Rohleder,  WUUam  J.,  513327631. 

Roject,  Gerald.  272346548. 

Romeo.  PEfiquale  R.  F..  Jr..  061343169. 

Homines.  Jackie  A..  446362351. 

Rooch,  MeWn  R..  368324706. 

Roohms,  John  W..  515423578. 

Roscoe.  John  H.,  536387106. 

Rose.  James  W..  262587365. 

Rose.  Phillip  E..  728070856. 

Rose.  Richard  J.,  468424672. 

Rose.  Roger  L..  302382483.. 

Roser.  Thomas  M..  290366916. 

Rosevold.  Hanley  N.,  504429833. 

Rotella,  Raymond  D.,  264648997. 

Rothe,  WUUam  D..  424549155. 

Rothrock,  John  E..  Jr.,  215420048. 

Rotman.  Douglas  A.,  5112429043. 

Rouse.  Richard  J..  426941129. 
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Salewskl,  Robert  J.,  014309056. 
Salzarulo,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  289380698. 
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Sampson,  Kenneth  B.,  265602788. 

Samuel,  David  B.,  441424003. 

Samuels,  Jon  M.,  557609839. 

Sandera,  Robert  E.,  502409638. 
Sanders.  Bruce  A..  403568416. 
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Sanders,  Emmett  W.,  Jr.,  231465158. 
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Sandstrum,  Cary  V..  511405392. 

Sanford.  David  A.,  018320133. 

Sansom.  Robert  L..  412660714. 
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Savage,  Richard  C,  300344407. 

Savole.  Carroll  P..  435540520. 

Sayles,  Rodney  J..  440383613. 

Scallse,  Thomas  E..  264728683. 

Scammon.  Richard  J.,  516425926. 
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Schaal,  Gary  L.,  297349786. 

Schad,  Joseph  O.,  181327027. 

Schaefer.  Laird  W.,  319366848. 

Schaefer,  PhUlp  H.,  393389038. 

Schafer,  Donald  J.,  443424381. 

Schattner,  Elisabeth,  120266460. 

ScheU.  Daniel  P..  214406378. 

ScheU.  John  P.,  096328568. 

Schenck.  James  L.,  266720455. 

Scherer,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  492442090. 

Schertz,  John  H..  450707598. 

Schettler,  Charles  B.,  478504506. 

Schlegel,  Gerard  K.,  044344662. 

Schloemer.  Ronald  F.,  358329154. 

Schmidt,  Albert  R.  L.,  394403869. 

Schmidt.  Edwin  A.,  480324595. 

Schmidt,  Nolan  W.,  305447892. 

Schmitz,  Joseph  A..  356347876. 

Scbnabel,  James  E.,  466643987. 

Schneider,  Bernard  G.,  Jr..  163326867. 

Schneider.  Donald  K.,  072341294. 

Schneider,  John  A.,  361325317. 

Schnelzer,  Garry  A.,  288368650. 

Schoenbom,  Carlton  M.,  263588406. 

Schofleld,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  572668320. 

Schooley.  Max  C,  513361063. 

Schoot,  Cedrlc  E.,  472442994. 

Schorzman,  Craig  A.,  638383410. 

Schroeder,  David  C,  396408301. 

Schroeder,  James  A.,  089328199. 

Schue,  Howard  K.,  093324096. 

Schuhmacher,  John  E.,  431746014. 

Schuley,  Richard  S.,  278369298. 

Schultz,  p;eniieth  E..  368401773. 

SchiUtz,  Ronald  J.,  473383979. 

Schtilz,  Ronald  E.,  306385296. 


SchtUz,  Usto  F.  E..  457643834. 
SchiUze.  Charles  E.,  Jr..  320369649. 
Schmacher,  Ronald  W.,  641464786. 
Schmack,  Thomas  A..  321322506, 
Schur,  Morris  J.,  426846707. 
Schuyler,  Donald  L.,  558520270. 
Schweitzer,  James  J.,  271365778. 
Scbwlnkendorf ,  WlUlam  E.,  366361689. 
Sclfres,  James  H.,  430800489. 
Soott,  Darren  J..  607642331. 
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Scott.  Kenneth  L.,  Jr..  110349496. 
Scott.  Robert  L.,  407441373. 
Scott.  Rodney  G..  490389362. 
Scott,  WlUlam  V.,  411621100. 
Searcy,  Jerry  W.,  6204^^8. 
Sears,  Carver  L.,  669668955. 
Sears,  James  F.,  491422353. 
Seavers.  Victor  C.  388385678. 
Seebacher.  John  A..  202280456. 
Seehafer,  Gary  D..  539387798. 
Seger,  Francis  M.,  Jr.,  156328219. 
Seh(»-n,  WUUam  T.,  530264340. 
Seibel,  Gerald  W.,  276364162. 
Selander,  James  G.,  215404537. 
Selhelmer,  Howard  E  ,  194322731. 
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Slocumb.  Tyler  H..  Jr..  466664784. 
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Thomas,  John  L.,  481504029. 
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Thomas,  Arnold  R.,  Jr.,  265626696. 

Thomas,  John  W.,  286322000. 

Thomas,  Joseph  L.,  189287563. 

Thomas,  Kenneth  H.,  331327708. 

Thomas,  Luther  L.,  438607213. 

Thomas,  Raymond  M.,  468608317. 

Thomas,  Robert  E.,  240686923. 

Thomas.  Terry  A.,  612343799. 

Thompson,  Charles  W.,  293305431. 


Thompson,  John  R.,  416564036. 
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Throckmorton,  George  E.,  447388650. 
Thurber,  Karl  T.,  Jr..  147329367. 
Tlahrt,  Jerr>-  R.,  503502379. 
Tibbitts,  Loel  B.,  529507228. 
Tidwell.  Cam  J..  Jr.,  409627103. 
Tin,  Thomas  A.,  457642317. 
TUler,  George  W.,  428865046. 
TUmon,  Ronald  I.,  493428321. 
Tlplady,  Richard  J.,  362402181. 
Tobin,  Richard  C,  565567260. 
Tomasovic,  Richard  P.,  423500011. 
Tomliuson,  WiUiam  V.,  Jr.,  449663216. 
Torgler,  Ronald  R.,  479484733. 
Tornow.  Robin  G.,  369403465. 
Tourlno,  Ralph  G.,  564523403. 
Town.  Edward  A.,  565465709. 
Tractenberg,  Julius  F.,  161266393. 
Trahan,  Gayle  J.,  459642041. 
Tramposch,  Helmut,  131329982. 
Trautsch,  Rolf  A.,   100305330. 
Trayler,  Andrew  N.,  450580040. 
Tremmel,  Lloyd  A.,  394400200. 
Trent,  Alan  R..  296321766. 
Trial,  Daniel  S.,  211308334. 
Trombly.  Dennis  J.,  076300330. 
Trout,  David  T.,  163266168. 
Troutman,  Vance  G.,  506529428. 
Trower,  William  W.,  241526831. 
Troy,  Stephen  R.,  060342855. 
Trujillo.  Joe  E.,  521544656 
Tuck.  Alan  O..  Jr.,  561580084. 
Tucker.  George  L.,  179321637. 
Tucker.  Jerome  W..  035266041. 
Tucker,  John  E.,  447408328. 
Tucker,  John  M.,  Jr.,  228563926. 
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XJpchurch,  John  P..  462641488. 

Urldel.  Richard  K.,  180306628. 

Vaeth,  Randall  W.,  089345297. 

Valasek,  Jon  E.,  268384298. 

Valerian,  Robert  J.,  274386687. 

Valko,  Jerry  C.  521420216. 
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Vance,  Cyrus  B.,  11,  674141302. 

Vance.  Richard  R.,  410689626. 
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Vanderwerf .  Howard  T.,  471363679. 

Vandette,  Michael  A.,  Jr.,  133838678. 

Vanpelt,  John  R.,  238665536. 
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Vargas,  Santiago,  Jr.,  647460383. 
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Vogler,  George  J.,  146339661. 
Volberdlng,  Elroy  W.,  366307686. 
Vopallnsky,  Robert  A„  640436836. 
Vycltel,  Mark  A.,  319323608. 
Waddlngton,  William  J.,  504341062. 
Wade,  William  J.,  306420368. 
Wagner,  Frederick  H,  IV.,  573527163. 
Wagner,  Robert  M.,  157304759. 
Waltman,  Lemuel  R.,  402582299. 
Wakeham,  Ernest  W.,  664525736. 
Waldon,  Jesse  J..  Jr.,  243644307. 
Walk,  Wayne  D.,  234538320. 
WaUer,  Elbert  S.,  Jr..  255543634. 
Walker,  Fred  W..  275388465. 
Walker.  Jerry  L..  521422839. 
Walker  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  333341853. 
Walker,  Lester  L..  311400205. 
Walker,  Michael  S.,  435663117. 
Walker.  Ralph  J.,  269368407. 
Walker,  William  H.,  II,  239683668. 
Walks  Ronald  E.,  516380318. 
WaUace,  David  M..  411628312. 
Wallace,  Gary  H.,  363364096. 
Wallace,  Jere  T.,  505506945. 
Wallace,  Luther  E.,  451606774, 
Wallace,  Thomas  G.,  569525604. 
Waller,  Thomas  S.,  266680535. 
Wallerstedt,  John  R.,  488447709. 
Walls,  Charles  N.,  440428332. 
WalU,  Leonard  J.,  314409380. 
Walsh,  Edward  M.,  236687833. 
Walsh.  Edward  P.,  728127784. 
Walsh,  Richard  C,  365422807. 
Walsh,  Thomas  H  ,  Jr.,  018328839. 
Walter,  Richard  C,  184308780. 

Walters,  Charles  M.,  244526111. 
Walters,  William  T.,  Jr.,  264581481. 

Walterscheid,  Richard  L.,  554560188. 

Wampler.  Howard  W..  212406319. 

Wankerl,  Max  W..  318324998. 

WaiUess,  Ronald  H.,  295369732. 

Wanner.  Thomas  D..  154309199. 

Ward,  Alan  A..  215389636. 

Ward,  Stephen  E..  100320674. 

Ward,  George  H.,  381408811. 

Ware.  WlUlam  J.,  149321077. 

Wargo,  Joseph  P.,  168323171. 

Waters,  Joseph  G.,  413622270. 

Watklns,  Robert  H.,  462564458. 

Watson,  Frank  C,  499440412. 

Watson,  Brian  D..  385405262. 

Watson,  Wilbur  W..  539304636. 

Watson,  Harold  E.,  312420291. 

Watts,  Wayne  E..  468489674. 

Weatherly.  Stephe  G.,  291388107. 

Weaver,  Windol  C,  456602621. 

Webb,  FrancU  R..  428661705. 

Webber,  John  S.,  726074595. 

Webster,  Edward  R.,  194324716. 

Webster,  Kenneth  I..  242627265. 

Webster,  Robert  A.,  316381989. 

Webster,  Thomas  L.,  234644603. 

Wecker,  James  C,  519480448. 

Wees.  Edward  L.,  533344266. 

Wege,  Robert  W.,  399343371. 

Weinberg,  Lawrence,  020301902. 

Welner,  Slgmimd  T.,  457682320. 

Welch,  David  N.,  196308073. 

Welch,  Richard  E..  Jr.,  126327096. 

WelUver,  George  H.,  Jr.,  026288063. 

Wells.  Hewett  S.,  Jr.,  276388744. 

Wells,  Rodney  A.,  353324869. 

Welsh,  Jay  B.,  201324833. 

Welshan,  John  T.,  562527153. 

Welter,  Clarence  J.,  Jr.,  476469627. 

Welty.  Terrence  A.,  III.  233642703. 

Wendfeldt.  Larry  S.,  468467757. 

Wenker,  Kenneth  H.,  554542606. 

Werner,  Thomas  J.,  271365431. 

West,  Hlrum  E.,  461546191. 

West,  Hugh  C,  230527292. 

Western,  Robert  W.,  420546032. 

Westover,  Timothy  O.,  462628812. 

Wetterstroem.  Albert,  III,  267608591. 

Whatley,  Hugh  C  526564853. 
Wheatley,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  220381825. 
Wheaton,  Eric  E.,  551560632. 
Wheeler,  James  P.,  281380047. 
Wheeler,  James  C.  021304777. 
Wheeler,  William  L.,  487427606. 
WhlUker.  Fred  H..  Jr.,  241628468. 


WUte,  James  B.,  461625014. 
White,  Lawrence  L.,  188327197. 
White,  Louis  K.,  446442944. 
White,  Nell  W.,  053328733. 
White,  Raymon  M..  Jr.,  457548567. 
White,  Robert  A.  M.,  301366204. 
White,  Walter  E.,  Jr.,  248687780. 
White,  William  C  044327101. 
Whitehead,  Charles  W..  350323066. 
Whitehead.  Charles  L.,  443361406. 
Whitehead.  Richard  J..  338288372. 
Whltehurst,  James  L.,  228466382. 
Whlteley,  Andre  B.,  446401846. 
Whitney,  Donald  K..  085327653. 
Whitney,  Raymond  J.,  Jr.,  070347446. 
Wicks,  Kenneth  P.,  274385948. 
Wldger,  James  L.,  521529819. 
\ndlc,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  216388160. 
Wldmayer,  Karl  C.  in,  556561026. 
Wleck,  Gary  M.,  473467030. 
Wledemeler,  Dennis  W.,  524563010. 
Wlegard.  Don  W.,  633361144. 
Wiener,  Dale  O.,  481425798. 
Wless,  Martin  P..  148328873. 
WUbert.  Jan  J..  403663889. 
WUbum,  WilUam  N.,  165348683. 
WUcox,  Joel  G.,  046300936. 
Wild   Robert  E.,  157324234. 
WUder,  Richard  H..  024304820. 
Wildes,  James  S.,  471461555. 
WUen,  John  G.,  485400330. 
Wiles,  John  A.,  585052316. 
Wiley,  Robert  E.  248721861. 
Wllfung,  Richard  N.,  233669285. 
Wilkerson,  David  A.,  301341257. 
Wilkinson,  Peter  R.,  125308931. 
Wilkinson,  Roger  K.,  455663134. 
WlUems,  Richard  L.,  542442704. 
WllUams,  Clifford  E.,  418568425. 
Williams,  David  H.,  267660154. 
WllUams!  Donald  E.,  510365564. 
WlUlams  Douglas  C,  064345188. 

WllUams",  George  B.,  Jr.,  243625030. 

WUllams,  Henry  M.,  264442792. 

Williams.  James  L.,  503484599. 

WllUams,  John  U.  S.,  049360907. 

WlUlams,  John  J.,  358343861. 

WlUlams,  John  H.,  566607562. 

WllUams,  Jonathan  D.,  262664523. 

WlUlams,  Jonathan  F.,  416488501. 

WllUams,  Norman  R.,  Sr.,  119302274. 

WlUlams,  Richard  T.,  346345130. 

WllUams,  Richard  M.,  060329220. 

WUllams  Ronald  M..  414621675. 

Williamson,  Charles  A.,  290383780. 

Williamson,  John  M.,  455720616. 

Willis,  Arthur  J.,  113322813. 

WllUss.  William  B.,  516442437. 

Wilson,  Charles  L.,  210283747. 

Wilson,  Charles  E.,  443400436. 

Wilson,  Charles  H.,  358321254. 

Wilson,  Ernest  C,  446400663. 

Wilson.  Scott  C,  520422179. 

Wllsoni  WilUam  E.,  540448508. 

Wlltsle,  Theodore  E..  082306754. 

Wlmer,  Glenn  C,  508489551. 

Wlmer,  James  K.,  429802406. 

Wlnburn,  Edwin  G.,  482507056. 

Wlndedahl,  Layne  C,  504449036. 

Windham,  James  E.  Jr.,  429747587. 

Wlnegar,  Rodger  A.,  484466018. 

Wlnkelmann,  James  D.,  507529896. 

Winkler,  Frank  P..  547540654. 

Winkler.  Robert  E.,  565569606. 

Winn,  Robert  W..  259609992. 

Winters,  George  R.,  H,  190325306. 

Wisdom,  Winiam  A.,  Jr.,  525900081. 

Wise,  Anthony  C  ,  236586419. 

Wisely,  Donald  E.,  495427249. 

Wiseman,  Omar  R.,  241689329. 

Wlsler,  Walter  D.,  234640416. 

Wlstrom,  WUllam  W.,  047322880. 

WlsweU.  Robert  A.,  672629188. 

Wlthrow,  Robert  E.,  238660617. 

Wittenberg.  Frederick  P.,  113324940. 

Wlttress.  WlUlam  M..  Jr..  200328157. 

Wohnslgl,  John  R..  118322702. 

Wojnaroskl,  John  W.,  200336781. 

Wold,  Hal  W.,  392406745. 

Wolfe,  Dale  E.,  190322809. 

Wolfe.  Thad  A.,  535382846. 


WoUrom,  James  A.,  126325903. 
WOlnlewicz,  Richard,  327323088. 
Wonner,  Michael  H.,  206362760. 
Wood.  Bruce  D.,  526560210. 
Wood.  Donald  J.,  430646047. 
Wood,  James  M.,  460700756. 
Wood.  PhlUlp  D.,  410668421. 
Woodbury,  Elmer  E.,  001242654. 
Woodrow,  Robert  A.,  521487405. 
Woodruff,  Dennis  P.,  206320342. 
Woods.  Robert  V..  509401816. 
Worgo,  Ronald  T.,  174346817. 
Workman,  Allen  L..  534663008. 
Worley,  Gary  O.,  197304020. 
Worth,  Arthur  L.,538341412. 
Woznlak,  Frederick  J.,  372427598. 

Wrede,  Harry.  Jr.,  052389043. 

Wright,  Donald  E.,  215363677. 

Wright,  Dwaln  C,  351324548. 

Wright,  Lynn  P.,  133327510. 

Wright,  Peter  W.,  185323505. 

Wright,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  258566836. 

Wright,  WUllam  C.  Jr.,  429662978. 

Wright,  WUllam  W.,  508505444, 

Wrigley,  Miles  N..  193326800. 

Wurzburger,  Nils  L.,  357343622. 

Wyatt,  James  A.,  251646385. 

Wyatt,  MUton  R.,  423486261. 

Yager,  Charles  A.,  631429332. 

Yagley,  John  A.,  in.  382307464. 

Yajko.  John  A.,  176325253. 

Yaz,  Thomas  J.,  505483085. 

York,  Ernest  D.,  499444634. 

Young,  Barclay  B.,  012301613. 

Young,  Edward  A.,  216388748. 

Young,  James  R.,  II,  611401587. 

Yovmg,  Truman  R.,  Jr.,  228528583. 

Young,  WUllam  C,  658546630. 

Youngblood,  Robert  W..  503483806. 

Younginer,  Jacob  M  .  248643028. 

Younkln  David  L.,  268367679. 

Yuknas,  Jos^h  A.,  205284244. 

Yurklewlcz,  Joseph  A.,  169331414. 

Zalser,  Alan  R.,  265583421. 

Zambo.  Leslie  J.,  160348457. 

Zamboni.  WlUlam  A..  667481866. 

Zanlbonl,  Robert  J.,  01.  J09808. 

ZazwcM^ky,  Raymond  M.,  135346881. 

Zelgler,  Osiry  8.,  539385312. 

Zella,  Kenneth  B.,  369424816. 

ZeUer,  Rol)ert  A.,  119303524. 

Zenkus,  Joseph  A.,  205322586. 
Zertucbe,  Leop<4do  Jr.,  454582633. 
Zgonc,  Frank.  274389621. 

Zlccardl,  Vincent  A.,  144288881. 
Zlemnlak,  Edward  M.,  312348164. 
Zlmer,  MUan,  298327305. 
Zlmmer,  Karl  E.,  119324706. 
Zimmerman,  Carl  S.,  041324514. 
Zimmerman,  Lynn  A.,  192301543. 
Zlmmermann,  Hanspeter,  119327765. 
Zlonlc,  Gerald  A.,  336345960. 
Zolondek,  Leonard  D.,  501429154. 
Zucchettt,  Sergio,  106340637. 
Zutell,  Eugene  G.,  166244160. 

CHAFUilNS 

Arnold,  Charl<«  L.,  616300216. 
Bogaard,  Calvin  L.,  559423481. 
Brodeur,  Richard  E.,  010241361. 
Drag.  Rayner  R.,  043242757. 
Fruechte.  Leland  L.,  476366680. 
Grusse,  David  O.,  196268334. 
Holtzclaw,  Morris  J.,  402644067. 
Hunter,  Donald  E.,  401424897. 
KeUy,  Michael  J.,  425962008. 
Kennedy.  Clayton  M..  429603720. 
Luck,  E<obert  O.,  146221091. 
MldUe,  Anthony  R.,  172282068. 
Mllls&ps,  James  W.,  408745648. 
Oatls,  Stephen  J.,  475580557. 
Scherf ,  James  C,  481481027. 
Schuermann.  WlUlam  S.,  230380304. 
Solano,  John  D.,  523286531. 
Stephenson.  Norman  D..  388344661. 
Wlegelc,  Lloyd  W.,  347227883. 
Wilson,  Donald  L.,  259409973. 

I»MTALCOBPS 

Anaelmo.  Joseph  A.,  636884060. 
Curtis,  Howard  P.,  644463830. 
Dufrane,  Michael  H.,  396383783. 
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FWerlco.  Roland  A..  264649968. 
Lowery.  Huey  P..  426701295. 
MacDonald,  Gerald  B..  538421916. 
Noren,  Gavlcrd  D.,  357349360. 
Paetz.  BUIL. ,  48048437 1 . 
Parsley.  John  M.,  204320812. 
Sirosnlder,  Roger  K.,  267621788. 

MKOICAL    CORPS 

Adams.  Michael.  565405628. 
Behringer,  Blair  R..  094283657. 
Dean.  Gilbert  O..  Jr..  430786616. 
Denmark.  Thomas  C,  569523536. 
Pruellcher.  Victor  P..  Jr.,  200329600. 
Galbert.  Michael  W..  104328697. 
Gates,  George  P.,  III.  459628781. 
Oilier.  Walter  J.,  Jr..  430661239. 
Harris,  Gary  D.,  505468028. 
Hauth,  John  C.  422569012. 
Hrumyalt.  George  P..  Jr..  110349661. 
Ingram.  James  C.  Jr..  524562984. 
Jackson.  James  E.,  4015G3048. 
Kocher.  David  B..  389384717. 
Maulsby.  Gilbert  O.,  256583345. 
Mitchell  Dun  Q..  425748888. 
O'Conneil.  Leo  P..  146307626. 
Rlsch,  Edward  D..  524533037. 
Rogers.  Woods  W..  HI,  161342370. 
Smith.  Hugh  N..  415664763. 
Warren.  M.  Charles.  Jr..  056322977. 
Wicks,  Dennis  R..  617504456. 
Wiley.  John  K.,  513349024. 

NURSK    COUPS 

Adams,  Annette  J..  260466020. 
Andlno.  Maria  I.,  581901962. 
Andrews.  Kay  E..  365405276. 
Auvll,  Mary  L..  244508540. 
Ayers,  Lowell  E..  266624273. 
Beahan,  Alice  L..  175261515. 
Blanchard,  Charles  C.  III.  198281223. 
Blaeczyk.  Luis  K..  470445524. 
Bradley.  Dawn  R..  194322458. 
Breasure.  Margaret  E..  222245303. 
Brlgham.  Joyce  A.,  119309353. 
Brooks,  Barbara  M..  543462846. 
Byrk,  James  C,  052329961. 
Casey,  Kathleen  P..  023309904. 
ConneUy,  Judith  A.,  029308004. 
Corrado,  Vivien  P..  074282626. 
Deemer,  Mary  T..  196282343. 
Dehaemers.  Robert  J.,  509426403. 
Parnham,  Marcel  M..  282342554. 
Peneley.  Patricia  A..  296329622. 
Fletcher.  David  R..  534382090. 
Galford.  James  R.,  220341853. 
Gartside.  Leona  G.,  487449183. 
Geberl.  Helen  H..  070345527. 
Goldman,  SheUa  A  .  016282796. 
Gruber,  Edward  P..  502441237. 
Hall.  Jerrle  J.,  422483079. 
Hardy,  Mary  P.,  004402065. 
Harrison,  Laqulta  A.,  236568328. 
Hartwlck,  Rayna  L.,  147328413. 

Heaney.  Sylvia  A.,  027261331.  , 

Kerr.  Nancy  J.,  372380366.        ' 

Klszonak,  Loralne  E.,  006404442. 

Kuhn,  Larry  L.,  302281997. 

Lambert,  Margaret  A  ,  473448739. 

Last,  Geraldlne  M.,  146281803. 

Latham.  Bessie  W.,  244482642. 

Legault,  Albert  L.,  013300195. 

Lelby,  Jo  Ann.  176261110. 

Luclsano,  Michael  J..  282344771. 

Luttman.  Phyllis  A.,  136265345. 

Manucy.  Judith  M..  263540909. 

Marick.  Thomas  D.,  371368183. 

Marshall.  Prances  L  ,  065345301. 

Matt,  Lois  A..  209286348. 

Meier,  Karen  A..  446409629. 

Mitchell,  Marguerite  A.,  261768239. 

Murphree.  Kay  R..  452584539. 

NUon,  Mildred  D  .  245629332. 

OUlno.  Tllu,  149308210. 

Peake,  Ruth  A.,  163343760. 

Reynolds,  Zelma  W..  247608746. 

Robertson.  Theresa  M..  267600858. 

Scardlna.  Anna  V.,  165301992. 

Segura,  Charles  P.,  438503248. 

Shelton.  PaUy  R..  367483423. 

Smith,  Elaine  R..  384346466. 
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Smith.  Martin  O.,  302283644. 
Stange.  Melba  J.,  150309589. 
Tanlda.  Kathleen  R..  575421049. 
Teesdale,  Thomas  E.,  365406536. 
Tesorlero,  Lynn,  066343800. 
TruglUo,  Lee  E.,  Jr..  461665629. 
Walsh,  Mary  C,  118323028. 
Waring,  Richard  I.,  043261923. 
Weatherford.  Sara  E.,  249522301. 
Wilson,  Charles  L.,  275284464. 
Wiseman,  Patricia  J.,  263521145. 
Wolf,  Carol  A.,  090283283. 
Wyman,  Craig  A.,  195301299. 
Yamasakl,  Joyce  T..  576386907. 
Yamashlta,  Agueda  C,  604485464. 
Yates.  Donna  M.,  539385400. 
Yonker,  Barbara  J..  166321576. 

MFOICAL   SERVICE    CORPS 

Anzal,  Rodney  K..  576383568. 
Armstrong.  Robert  C,  205320293. 
Chasen.  Marvin  H..  114329586. 
Collier.  Robert  L..  464584806. 
Covey,  Richard  W.,  556520057. 
Dressier.  Forrest  O.  Jr..  230383003. 
Ellis.  James  A  ,  459326607. 
Grlnstaff.  Harold  W.,  462506052. 
Hanlfy,  Edward  B.,  013323017. 
Hummer,  Robert  J.,  418468058. 
Johnson,  Gerald  A.,  318360519. 
Krewson,  Charles  P.,  Ill,  162269594. 
Lembke,  RuKsell  W.,  524488528. 
Leuthold.  Peter  P.,  040360344. 
Lombardo,  Raymond  B.,  039187947. 
Madory.  James  R.,  055321296. 
McClean.  Raymond  R.,  282307789. 
Miller.  Roger  T.,  402521625. 
Moncrlef ,  Hugh,  467688173. 
Muser,  Dennis  J..  503382530. 
Oatley,  Theodore  W..  385327607. 
Rhelnscheld.  John  H..  300327234. 
Rlchey.  Wayne  L..  303385907. 
Sarbach,  Douglas  L.,  296322090. 
Satterfleld,  Glenn  T..  243466323. 
Schindel,  Donald  L..  3'59328162. 
Schmlgel.  Dcna'.d  P.,  217386648. 
Shofifner.  Robert  P.,  262448242. 
Smith.  Collins  E..  Jr.,  422.*>02762. 
Trezza.  Anthony.  Jr..  153288100. 
Velthuls.  Philip  B.,  220402996. 
Wylle.  John  V..  376422303. 
Zlzzl,  Martin  E.,  444426056. 

VETERINART    CORPS 

Adams,  George  E.,  266627761. 
Amster.  Robert  L..  400402217. 
Davis,  Jeiry  W.,  347321462. 
Ekstrom,  Merlin  E.,  501486086. 
Cardin,  E>avid  E.,  418467033. 
Heading.  Thomas  D..  272400653. 
Hubbard.  Gene  B..  601446156. 
Lance.  William  R.,  430765187. 
Myers,  Ronald  D.,  523525286. 
Obeck.  Douglas  K.  152301546.    ' 
Rogers.  James  E.,  265520070. 
Sullivan.  Raymond  E..  405300641. 
Tate.  Samuel  W..  224542755. 
WUson,  William  C.  603480349. 

BIOMEDICAL  CCIENCES  CORPS 

Birch.  Shelton  R..  439605872. 
Bomar.  John  B.  Jr.,  420546771. 
Bullock,  Charles  W.,  245641744. 
Collins.  David  H.,  214364628. 
Curtis.  Harry  G.  522466162. 
Davis,  Dauglas  J.,  249560532. 
Dobbs,  Melvln  B..  432662161. 
Genco,  Louis  V.,  327347611. 
Hunter,  John  S.  m,  523545540. 
Ladd,  Sheldon  L..  566603694. 
MacNaughton.  Mich  O..  219385663. 
Chearn.  Thomas  P..  Jr..  094324212. 
Parker.  Frank  M.  in,  218409097. 
Pettlt,  Robert  A.,  160322397. 
Provlnes,  Wayne  P..  327320995. 
Reld,  Reford  G..  54844192. 
RlcCardl,  Richard  M..  154329599. 
Ryan.  Michael  J..  495448525. 
Stone,  Kenneth  M..  009286509. 
Thornell.  Michael  J..  422503414. 
Tremblay,  Roland  A.,  003302710. 
Welsh,  Kenneth  W.,  385381179. 


Yale.  L.  Klugman,  213260404.  lor  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade 
of  major,  imder  the  provisions  of  section 
8284.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a 
view  to  designation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  perform  medical  duties,  with  date  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

Thomas,  D.  Edmonds,  018308560,  a  distin- 
guished graduate  of  the  Air  Force  Officer 
Training  School,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  date 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283  through 
3294: 

To  be  captain 

Tate,  Alice  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 
Cook,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Wiley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zandlotls,  Angelo  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Alexander.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Assenberg.  Harry  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blerbaum,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  Van  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branson,  Robert  V.,  460-6S-5604. 
Brooks.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cstes,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conte.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramer,  Carl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahl.  Hans  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dick.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gall,  Frank,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glfford,  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Clarence,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley,  Robert  I.  C.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnson.  Joel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hood.  Charles  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Wallace,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joy,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy,  Albert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kyle.  Walter  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McConnell.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McFadden.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGlone.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moe.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monsees,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morkovsky,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morton.  Arthur  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nardl.  Janies  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norman.  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramos-Acosta.  PrancUco  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Remlck,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rivera,  Morales  AldaL.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  John  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers.  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Storey,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  Roger  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallenbom,  Frederick  a..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zynda.  Oerald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  Uev  tenant 

Anderson.  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bagbey,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Ralph  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bentz.  Curtis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blue.  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braze.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs.  James  B..  462-68-1 119. 
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Briggs.  Roderick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casper,  Charles  S.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chung,  Norman  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  Donnell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Floyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croy,  Roy  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dull,  Dolan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Jon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes.  Oary  L..  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prazier,  WiUle,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prenn.  Oary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Froderman,  Theodore  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaines,  Rodney  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oentillnl,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass,  Mavln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodridge,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qodownes,  Fowler  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Alex  C.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna,  Jerry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardee,  Forest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harasym,  Myron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglnbotham,  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoBelt,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper.  Allan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoweU.  Kent  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joiner,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Jackie  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUey,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraemer.  WlUlam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Bounty,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Nasa,  Francis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leavltt.  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Undfors,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1-..  Martlno,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

la  Mason.  LouU  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

*^  Mayhue,  Norman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maxfleld,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUkowskl,  StanlU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mills,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mullis,  Richard  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlckerson.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norton,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Novak,  Leo  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Okeefe.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Person,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phlster,  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relchert.  Herbert  W..  Jr..  253-8»-7746. 

Relfsynder,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson.  Harold  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberson.  Hugh  B.,  48*-66-4635. 

Roberts,  Francis  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodrlgues,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rollins.   Gordon   C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schiller,  Arthur  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schweppe.  Howard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sherrod,  Susie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shovar,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shutty.  Bernard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Carlton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staber.  Daniel  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steffensen,  Lynn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevens.  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terrell,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Buddy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ttodd,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trawlck.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trent.  Alexander  B.,  22l-2»-3841. 

TruJUlo,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VaU,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waldrop,  Gerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waters.  Steve  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson.  Harvey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welse,  Etevld  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler,  Louis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitney,  Robert  C  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  , 
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WilliamBon  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlndle,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelner,  Sharon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieuteruint 
Bruns,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocker.  Stanley  A.  J.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Bernard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith.  Lewis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Comb,  Augustus  J..  Ul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawless,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Link,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madas.  Julian  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menasco,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkel,  John.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mochow,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morbltzer.  Christopher  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spearman,  Johnnie  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tackaberry,  Burt  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tackaberry,  Kief  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlncl,  James  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wynne,  Oscar  B.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  the  grade 
of  second   lieutenant,   under   provision*  of 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code.  secOons  3106, 
3383,  3384.  3386.  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 
Acker,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albert,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrtdge  George  W..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Appleby,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arroyo,  Amaiu^  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Joe  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Back,  WUUam  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker  Donald  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrden,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blser,  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Bemarti  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boston,  James  D.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Layne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratton  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownlee.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bux,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garden  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garden',  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childers,  Melvln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childs,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coxirtney,  Patrick  J.,  129-38-«900. 
Crlssey.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  David  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlggs,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchom.  Raymond  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esto  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gautreaux.  Colbert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Lee  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUe,  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldsmith,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grace,  WUUam  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groom.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamrlck,  Gayle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatrak.  George  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KachUne.  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeley,  VU-gU  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovaclc.  Charles  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlngle,  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuper.  Hans  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackelprang.  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox.  WlUlam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Jose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClintock,  Darius  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnlght,  Calvin  C.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mele,  ThODMs  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Larry  D-,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  RusscU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nerren,  George  N.,  Jr.,  41 1-72-4803. 
Newsome.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrey,  Stanley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Peter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Seth  M,  Jr.,  a«6-70-:0340. 


Pace,  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  DSTld  D..  380-4»-2469. 
Parker.  Joe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendrak.  Oary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Percy,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porzak.  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prendergast.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puocl,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radau,  Gene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Began,  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeUly,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcer.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowlette.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruth,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salzman,  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclanna.  Philip  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Self.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  PhUlp  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spaker,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spence,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanton,  Shelby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staples,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strohbusch,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taucher,  John  H..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Timmons,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TlndaU,  Dan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumey,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  Charles  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiley.  WUUam  8.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winfrey,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlegler.  Fritz  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  Ueu- 
tenant,  under  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3288. 
3287,3288,  and  3290: 

Bond,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Casey.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ElUs,  Lehman  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holmes,  King  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jew.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maddrey.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oeoiek,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlchenor.  Arthur  H.  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodruff.  Martin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  thk  Armt 

The  foUowing-named  persons  tar  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  Ul  the  grades  specified,  under  ttiS 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311:         , 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
KuraU.  Joseph  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major 
Bankit.  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frownfelter,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olbbons.  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hacking.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KuykendaU.    WlUlam    K.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathlas,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmldtke.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter.  MUton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetherble,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Acree.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Oarl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antopol,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arsenault,  PhUip  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badzlnski,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  John  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbour.  J4artln  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seattle,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beielw,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlackweU.  PhUip  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch.    John    T..    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bvirlton.  Rogers  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chler,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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OcrneU.  Oerald.  l(i0-30-'t684. 
Ootner,  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  Bernard  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farris.  BUly  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnkbelner .  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finn.  John  M..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fr«mstad,  CUfford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olvetz,  Stanley  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orobe.  Leroy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan,  Jerome  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Victor  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammona,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Arnom  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hassllnger.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hempel,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUoman.  Lyndon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  BlUle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  WUUam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jungck.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kays,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kummer,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKesson.  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrill.  Pauline  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Sbea.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schindler,  J(^n  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeweU,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUsby,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swofford.  Ralph  P^  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thelsen,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trockl.  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Reuben  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Adams,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allshouse,  Harvel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersen,  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Austin,  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aziima,  Eric  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard.  Joe  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barbone,  Anthony  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bates  WUUam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BenU,  Kenneth  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berganinl,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boggs,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolln,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonney.  Charles  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowman.  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Br«eden.  Linda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brodle,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brohm,  Gerard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Floyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bunch,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bumslde,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butler.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Callaghan,  John  J.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garden.  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlisle.  Eddie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  Terry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chafen.  Less  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chrlstman,  Laurence  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Church,  Zaldos  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cobb.  Douglas,  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coleman.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CoUina.  PhlUp  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooke,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CottreU.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crean,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dacey,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Damron,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daniels,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Burrell  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dean,  Byron  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deloatche,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dennis,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Desroeiers,  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drake,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DunUp,  Elijah  T.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edson,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ely,  Joseph  T.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Endrljonas,  Audris  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

English,  Lamont  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Estep,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ereraman,  James  F.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmer,  David  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feuerborn,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  CUfford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Zachary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler,  Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freedman,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gecowetts,  Bernard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Ronald  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olnn,  Richard  V.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GoUgoski.  Josephine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haley,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel.  Eric  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harp,  WiUiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HartseU,  Carroll  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hassen.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauck,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawbaker,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazer,  Kaleem,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedges,  WUUam  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hell.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hembree,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hengen,  Orville  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heyer,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckok,  Stephen  W.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgbee,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Thomas  W.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huett,  Judson  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurley,  Robert  D. ,  250-64-0 1 98. 
Jackson,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jolet,  Earn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavanaugh,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelsey,  Arthur  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Leslie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr.  Laurence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessler,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koy,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrkman,  Elaine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kornrelch,  Leonard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kunstel,  Kenny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latta,  Jerry  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

lAwrence,  Roy  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lind,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  Rayburn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowery,  Sammy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manning,  James  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mauldin,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGregor,  Stewart  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLean,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Michaud,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlrgeler,  Frank  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moberley,  Ben  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mrozlnskl,  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muhlethaler,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newton,  Lud  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noyes,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'ConneU,  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Connor,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ortiz.  Luis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pavulak,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pickens,  Joe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prather,  Ted  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Priest,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pucke^t,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purcell,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qulsenberry,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlckman,  Alfred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlttenhouse,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roach.  Prank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sapp,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sater,  Derrol  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scharding,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seaton,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shepard,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Socky.  Uoyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sparks.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Specht,  WlUiam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanley,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevens,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


StlrUng.  WUUam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUlvan,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  CUfford  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Grover  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlggle,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turk,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uhler,  Karen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urban,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderpool,  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VoUman,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Jimmle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Jimmy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wentz,  WUUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates,  Theodore  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toung,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood,  George  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Carbone,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlonne.  Raoul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doherty,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drain,  CecU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eggers,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Everette,  Kirby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porshey,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gustlne.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henderson,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hesson,  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hiner,  WiUlam  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hollar,  Reinhardt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holmes,  Frederick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hopkins,  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunter,  Cardell  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jeter,  Maiming  T..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kling.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kray,  Jerome  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lindley,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ludlam.  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason,  Daniel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newton,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

North,  Teddy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Owen,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parrish,  Maurice  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephenson,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vibbert.  Dallas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287,  3288.  and  3290: 

Brown,  Bryan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Egan,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  thb  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Aabye,  WiUlam  Walter 

Adams,  David  Earl,  Jr. 

Adams.  Dennis  Jack 

Adams.  James  Leo 

Adams,  Joe  Richard 

Adams  Loran  McLean 

Adamson.  John  Chaimcey 

Ahem,  Richard  Terry 

Alasln,  Ronald  Alexander 

Aldrldge,  Randolph  Clay 

AUbert.  Eugene  Lee 

Allen,  Charles  Luther,  Jr. 

AUen,  George  Tyler 

AUen,  Kenneth  Eugene 

AUen,  Robert  Ripley 

AUen,  Terry  Jon 

AUey,  Llndsey  Davis 

AUey,  Ronald  Dean 

Almy,  John  Hal€l».  II 

Amldon,  Robert  Bnice 

Anderson,  Gary  Keith 

Anderson.  Jon  Eric 

Anderson,  John  Frederic,  Jr. 

Anderson,  Randall  Montgomery 

Anderson,  Stephen  Gary 

Appleyard,  RusseU  Lorlng 

Arcana.  Stephen  Michael 

Arlett,  Stephen  McLean 

^neaon,  Robert  Jeffrey 
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Arnold,  James  Laurence 
Arnold,  Joe  Gary 
Arnold,  Thomas  Edward 
Amow,  Fredrlc  Grant 
Anderson,  John  Frederic,  Jr. 
Asmus,  Lawrence  James 
Atchison,  Donald  Lee 
Atkins,  Terrence  Grant 
Ayd,  Edward  Harold 
Back,  Ronald  Clayton 
Bacon,  Garwood  William 
Badman,  Fred  Sweet  t^ 

Bahringer,  James  Paul 
Bailey,  Chester  Hlnton 
BaUey,  Robert  Chalmers 
Baity,  A.  Thomas 
Baker,  Clyde  Ernest 
Baker,  Donald  Charles 
Ball,  Michael  Ernest 
Bambenek,  Charles  Lee 
Banks,  Stephen  Anthony 
Bannister,  Clarence  QuUicy 
Barabash,  Jay 
Bar  an,  Robert  Austin 
Barasha,  Lewis  Michael,  Jr. 
Barber,  James  Walter 
Barber,  Leland  Ray  ^ 

Bardal,  David  Lavern 
Bargar,  WlUiam  Lamont 
Barlow,  Terrell  Wayne 
Barnes,  John  Brooks 
Barnes,  Larry  Ronald 
Barrett,  John  Graham 
Barrett,  John  David 
Barron,  Floyd  Archie 
Bartlett,  PaiU  Robert 
Barwlck,  James  Francis 
Basquin,  Philip  Ward 
Bast,  WUUam  Victor 
Bates,  Charles  Kirk 
Baugh,  Frederick  Henry 
Baum,  Julian  Elwood.  HI. 
Baum,  Raymond  Ernest,  Jr. 
Bauman,  Ronald  Bruce 
Bayer,  Frederick  Barnhart,  HI 
Bayer,  Ronald  Keith 
Beabout,  Robert  Franklin 
Beakley,  James  Edwin 
Beam,  Alan  Robert 
Beaty,  William  Everett,  HI 
Bechtel,  Richard  Craig 
Beck,  Scott  Arthur 
Becker,  Gerard  Frederick 
Becker,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Becker,  Peter  Joseph 
Beckwlth,  Robert  WUUam 
Beedle,  Darvln  Elno,  11 
Bellech.  Dewey  Eldrldge,  Jr. 
Bell.  John  FrankUn 
Belltz,  WUUam  RusseU 
Bender.  Richard  James  Alexande 
Bennett,  Richard  Wayne 
Berg,  Richard  Paul 
Berg,  Robert  Dewayne 
Berg,  Slgval  Manford,  Jr. 
Bergner,  Jon  Clark 
Bernlng,  Ronald  Charles 
Bems,  Thomas  Herbert 
Berry,  Carl  Thomas,  Jr. 
Beverage,  Parker  Joy 
Blbbo,  Peter  Paul 
Bleger,  George  Robert 
Blerbower,  William  Bruce 
BiUones,  August  John 
Bishop,  Donald  CUfford 
Bishop,  George  Robert,  Jr. 
Bishop,  Kenneth  Ralph 
Bishop,  Peter  Birney 
Black,  Gerald  Lee 
Black,  Harold  David 
Black,  Roy  WlUard 
Black,  Terrence  Wade 
Blackbtirn,  WUUam  RockweU 
Blackwood,  Donald  WUUam 
Blair,  Dennis  Cutler 
Blair,  WUUam  Allen 
Blake,  Frank  J. 
Blake,  Richard  Earl 
Blanchard,  Robert  Charles 
Bland,  Richard  David 
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Blank,  Vincent  Earl 
Blankenship,  Leroy  William 
Blankenshlp.  Mark  Russell 
Blatt,  Norman  William 
Blenkle,  William  George 
BUsa,  Albert  McChesney 
Blodgett,  George  Richard 
Blume,  George  Herman,  II 
Board.  George  Robert 
Bobo,  Ronald  Brown 
Bodenhorn,  Gregory  Stuart 
Boebler,  Don  WUUam,  Jr. 
Boger,  Dan  Calvin 
Bogert,  James  Arthur 
Boggs,  H.  Olenn,  U 
Bogle,  WlUiam  Thomas  Randolph 
Bohllg,  James  WiUlam 
Boire,  Paul  Maurice 
Bomarito,  Douglas  Michael 
Bonas,  Gerhard  Hubert,  Jr. 
Bonny,  Ross  Frederick,  Jr. 
Booher,  Stephen  Reed 
Boorom,  Robert  Francis 
Boorum,  Peter  Galloway 
Booth,  Robert  Walter 
Born,  John  JiUlus 
Borowlec,  Richard  Raymond 
Boswell,  Charles  Maurice 
Bott,  Robert  Francis 
Bowden,  John  Robert 
Bower,  Duane  Bruce 
Bowers,  John  Courtney 
Bowers,  WiUlam  Charles 
Boyce,  Michael  Thomas 
Boyd.  David  Edwin 
Boyd,  Richard  Allen 
Boykln,  William  Swift,  Jr. 
Boylan,  Harold  Gerard,  Jr. 
Bradford,  James  Charles 
Bradley,  Fred  H..  Jr. 
Bradley.  John  Earl.  Jr. 
Bradley,  Samuel  A. 
Brady,  Donald  Robert 
Bramblett,  Jack 
Brandon,  David  RandaU 
Brandt,  Robert  Eugene,  Jr. 
Bratsch,  Roger  Donley  John 
Bratzler.  David  Karl 
Bray,  John  Kenneth 
Breeden,  George  Leakln.  II 
Brengle,  James  Kenneth 
Brennan,  Edward  Joseph 
Brennon,  Roy  Leslie,  Jr. 
Brett,  Joseph  Donnls 
Brewer,  Norman  Kent 
Brlckler,  Gilbert  Jerome,  Jr. 
Briscoe,  James  WUUam 
Brletlch,  Prank  Richard 
Broadhead,  Joseph  James,  III 
Brodeur,  Joseph  PaiU 
Brooke,  John  Richard 
Brooks,  Clinton  Walter.  Jr. 
Brotherton,  James  Douglass 
Brown,  Gerald  Allen 
Brown,  James  WUUtftl 
Brown,  James  Michael 
Brown,  Richard  MltcheU.  HI 
Brown,  Robert  LesUe 
Brown,  Robert  Edward 
Brown.  Roger  Conway 
Brown,  William  Andrew 
Bryant,  Gary  Ward 
Bryant,  Kenneth  Paul 
Bryden,  Kenneth  Chester 
Buchanan,  Richard  Alan 
Buck,  Steven  Lee 
Budney,  Albert  Joseph 
Bulkeley,  Peter  Wood 
BtUman,  Melvin  John 
Burda,  Alois  John,  III 
Burger,  Gary  Conrad 
Burgess,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
Burin,  James  Michsiel 
Burkett,  Jerome  PhllUp 
Burks,  John  SmealUe 
Burnett.  David  Silas,  Jr. 
Bums,  Charles  Alan 
Bums,  Richard  Francto,  Jr. 
Burrow,  Barry  Valle 
Busby,  Douglas  Lee 


Busby,  John  Carroll,  in 
Buss,  PhlUlp  Terry 
BuUer,  WUUam  Henry 
Butler,  WUUam  RusseU,  Jr. 
Buzhardt,  Harry  Olin,  Jr. 
Buzzell,  Richard  Howard 
Byam,  John  Winthrop,  Jr. 
Byars,  Mark  Long 
Byrd,  Carroll  David 
Byrd,  WUUam  Joseph 
CahUl,  Michael  Joseph 
Cabn,  Robert  Solomon 
CaldweU,  Ellis  Alton 
Caldwell,  Joseph  Wallace 
Caloway,  Grover  Randolph 
Camp,  Richard  B^ichael 
Campbell.  Darrell  Wayne 
Campbell,  Jay  Alan 
Cannon,  WUUam  James 
Carlln,  WlUiam  Philip 
Carlson,  Robert  Stanley 
Carman,  Ernest  Westervelt,  II 
Carmody,  James  Albert 
Carpenter,  Harold  Francis 
Carpenter,  Lee  Allan 
CarroU,  James  Chester 
Carron,  Michael  Joseph 
Carter,  Lynn,  II 
Carter,  Richard  Bruce 
Carter,  Robert  Keith 
Cartwright,  John  Beck 
Cartwright,  WUUam  FuUW 
Casey,  James  Francis,  Jr. 
Catania,  John  Jacob 
Gates,  Clifton  Bledsoe,  III 
Cavanaugh.  Michael  Patrick 
Celmer,  John  Anthony 
Center.  WUUam  DUlard 
Gepeda,  WUUam  Lohr 
Chalsson,  James  Edgar 
Ghaloupka,  Allan  Blschof 
Chaney,  Dennis  Allen 
Gharuhas,  Richard  Brian 
Chatham,  Howard  Maltland 
Chavez,  Angelo 
Cheek,  Manson  Harold 
Chemegle.  Michael  Alexander 
Chesnut,  Wilbur  Eugene 
Chester,  Robert  Allen 
Chlsholm,  Christopher  Ian 
Christopher.  Angelus  Danetrl 
Church,  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Church,  Michael  Arthiir 
Clabaugh,  Cecil  Allen 
Clapp,  WUUam  Reynold 
Clark,  James  Samuel 
Clark,  PhlUp  Spratt,  Jr. 
Clark,  WUUam  Stanton,  Jr. 
Clarke,  Edwin  Alfred 
Cleal,  Stephen  Roger 
Clefton,  Gordon  Allen 
Clements,  Jerry  Allen 
Gilmer,  Clyde  Hollls 
Clover,  Richard  Samuel,  m 
Goats,  Michael  Loyd 
Cobb,  WUUam  WUson,  Jr. 
Ooble,  Melvin  Alan 
Coffey,  Philip  George,  m 
Cohen,  Jay  Martin 
Cohlmeyer,  Chris  Harold 
Colboum,  Thomas  Adams 
Oole,  Frederick  Byron 
Cole,  Peter  WUUam 
Cole,  Richard  John,  n 
Cole,  Richard  Ward 
Coleman,  Richard  Lewis 
Coles,  Julian  Ralph 
Collins,  James  Lloyd 
Collins,  William  Thomas,  Jr. 
Golvert,  Robert  Gary 
Oomer,  Thomas  Arthur 
Conaway,  Robert  Michael 
GonneUan,  Joseph  Peter 
ConneUy,  John  Thomas 
Connors,  Bruce  Hartmann 
Goiutul,  Raymond  Paul 
Conway,  Joseph  Vincent,  Jr. 
Gonyers,  Robert  John 
Gook,  Jeffrey  Alan 

Cook,  Ronald  Earl  

Oooklnham,  James  Bryan  Hulburtl 
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Cooley,  George  Comellus 
Cooley.  John  Sharpe 
Cooper,  Bruce  Paul 
Cooper,  Harold  Lambert 
Cooper,  iflUlam  Richard 
Corey,  Robert  Orrln.  Jr. 
Comett,  Ronald  Jerry 
Corr,  Howard  Alan 
Corrlgan,  Gerard  Michael 
Cosgrove,  John  Patrick 
Cosgrove,  Robert  Michael 
Cosllow.  Allan  James 
Cottle,  William  Thomas 
Couch,  Charles  Andrew 
Coumatos,  Michael  James 
Courvllle,  James  Dewey 
Cowan,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Coyle,  Daniel  Charles.  Jr. 
Crabtree,  Michael  Calvin 
Craig,  David  I^lchael 
Craig,  James  Robert 
Cn4>ps,  Clark  Peat 
Crawford,  Jerry  Wayne 
Crawsbaw,  Robert  Ord 
Crego.  Howard  Lawrence 
Crtstlna,  Anthony  Edward 
Crotteau,  Robert  Allen 
Crumrlne,  James  Everett 
Cullen,  James  Stephen 
Cummins.  Eugene  Joseph,  Jr. 
Cunningham,  Reed  Ugon 
Cunningham,  Kenneth  Newton 
Cunningham,  David  Lynn 
Curran,  William  Maurice 
Ciirtls,  Lee  Ross 
Curtis,  PhlUp  James 
Curtis.  Richard  Mark 
Cyrus,  David  Eugene 
Daigle,  Noel  Anthony 
Dale.  John  Lipscomb 
Daly,  Thomas  Milton 
Dam,  Allan  Scott 
Danberg.  Robert  Benell 
Danesl,  Michael  Edmund 
Danna,  Richard  John 
Dantone,  Harold  Brelsford 
Dantzler.  Herman  Lee,  Jr. 
Dare,  James  Ashton.  Jr. 
Darsney,  David  Paul 
Daughenbaugh,  John  Stewart 
David,  King  Jack 
Davles,  Gregory  John 
Davis.  Dudley  Leroy 
Davis,  Edward  Lyle 
Davis,  Gary  Malcolm 
Davis,  Henry  Louis 
Davis,  John  Philip 
Davis.  Robert  Glenn 
Davis.  William  Randall 
Davis,  William  Aaron,  Jr. 
Dawson,  James  Seth.  m 
Deholl,  Robert  Arbuthnot 
Delmler.  James  Dennis 
Delaney.  Kevin  Prancis 
Deleeuw,  William 
Dempsey,  John  Garrett 
Dengler.  Prank  Gavin 
Dennis,  Jackie  Vte 
Derry,  John  Harry,  Jr. 
DesauteU.  Jeffrey  Henry 
Desllets.  Robert  August* 
Dettmann,  Terry  Robert 
Devlin,  Joseph  Vincent 
Devrles,  James  Floyd 
Dew,  John  Robert 
Dexter,  Donald  Nelson 
Dlblase.  Gene  Frederick 
Dickinson.  John  Duff 
Dlckover.  David  George 
Dlefendorf ,  Peter  Barry 
Diflley,  Peter 
Dilley,  Dennis  Patrick 
DiUey,  Robert  Thatcher,  II 
Dlmock.  James  Robert 
Dlnkelsp'el,  Robert  Louis 
Dinwiddle,  Hugh  Norman 
Divine,  Thomas  Frank 
Dlx,  Richard  Jack 
Dixon,  William  Paul 
Doctor,  Laird  Ashley 
Dodd,  James  Lee 
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Dodson,  Timothy  Joe 

Doe,  Jaines  Ernest 

Donga.  John  Leonard 

Donlon,  Thomas  Francis,  Jr. 

Doolin,  Edward  Hamilton,  in 

Dormer,  James  Warren 

Dorratcague,  Dennis  Eugene 

Dorsett,  Lawrence  Preston 

Doss,  David  Leon 

Doty,  Anthony  Orr 

Dougherty,  Anthony  W. 

Douglas,  Charles  Owen 

Douglas,  Robert  Eugene 

Dow,  William  Craig 

Downey.  John  Bernard 

Downing,  William  Mllnor,  IV 

Doyle,  John  Stuart,  Jr. 

Doyle,  Robert  Charles 

Dozler,  Edward  Chris 

Drain,  Jesse  Cyrus,  HI 

Drake.  Prank  David 

Drake,  John  Ollber,  Jr. 

Dranchak,  John  Charles 

Drew,  Richard,  II 

Drew,  Ronald  Lewis 

Drury,  John  Lee 

Dry,  Melvln  Spence 

Dudderar,  Raymond  Albert,  Jr. 

Duecy,  Charles  Patrick 

Duensing,  James  AUyn 
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Meade,  Geoffrey  Manning 
Meade,  Martin  Carl 
Meadows,  Robert  Preston 
Meads.  Leonard  Enzer 
Meaney.  WllUam  Michael 
Measel,  Martin  Leman 
Meckfessel,  John  Frederick 
Meehan,  Patrick  Harold 
Meeban,  Timothy  Michael 
Meier,  Lyle  Dean 
Menke,  James  Ewlng 
Merrtam,  Alvln  Russell 
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Metcalf ,  Michael  Donald 
Metcalf,  Stephen 
Metzger,  Joe  David 
Metzger,  WUUam  Robert 
Meuchel.  Frank  Tony 
Mewhlnney.  Thomas  RelUy 
Meyer,  Francis  Douglas 
Meyer,  James  Ray 
Michael,  Don  Richard 
Micken,  Robert  Warren 
Mlddlebrooks.  Robert  Durwood 
Mlkell,  Oswald  Llghteey 
Milam,  James  Aaron 
Miles,  James  Edward 
MlUen,  Joseph  Andrew 
Miller,  Dana  Fontaine 
Miller,  Grady  WUson,  in 
Miller,  James  John 
Miller,  John  Dudley.  Jr. 
Miller,  Patrick  Albertus 
MUler,  Robert  Jerel 
Miller,  Walter  Everett 
Miller,  WllUam  Conrad 
Mills.  John  Martin 
Milner,  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Mlltko,  StarUey  Edward,  Jr. 
Mlnno,  Dennis  Stephen 
Mlnter,  Richard  Graham 
Mitchell.  Theodore  Arnold 
Mltnlk,  John 
Moak,  Donald  Charles 
Mock,  William  George 
Moffett,  James  Francis,  in 
Molr,  William  Preston 
Monagle,  Daniel  Edward 
Monroe,  John  Frazler 
Montgomery,  James  Derby,  Jr. 
Montz,  Andrew  Curtis 
Moon,  Julian  Lafayette,  m 
Moore,  Arnold  Preston 
Moore,  Charles  WlUlam,  Jr. 
Moore,  Frederick  Cranlord 
Moore,  Frederick  John 
Moore,  John  Anthony 
Moore.  Kevin  Thomas 
Moore,  Leland  Thompson 
Moore,  Michael  Patrick 
Moore,  Owen  Edward 
Moore,  Thomas  Joseph 
Moore,  Walker  Dupree 
Moreau,  Richard  Baker 
Morell,  Paul  Leroy 
Morgan,  James  Edward 
Morgan,  Vincent  Schuver 
Morge,  Kenneth  Warren 
Morgenson,  James  Eric 
Morris,  Charles  Romulus,  in 
MorrU,  Phillip  Oail 
Morrissey,  Michael  Joseph 
Mortsakls,  John  Nicholas 
Motl,  Gerald  Patrick 
Moyers,  Darryl  Raymond 
Mueller,  WlUiam  Joseph 
Muise.  Jeffrey  Robert 
Mulhern,  Edward  Michael 
Mulholland,  William  Michael 
Mullen,  Michael  Glenn 
Mulligan,  Robert  Dale 
Mulvany,  Michael  Shane 
Mundy,  William  Edward 
Munlz,  Fred  Louis 
Munkres,  Raymond  Dale 
Munnlkhuysen,  Richard  Dallam 
Munsey,  Charles  Robert,  Jr. 
Murach,  Edward  Francis  Joseph 
Murray,  Leslie  Glenn 
Mussett,  Gerald  Thomas 
Myers,  David  Lee 
Myers,  Richard  Noden 
Myles,  James  Albert 
Naedel.  Richard  Gregory 
Naughton,  Richard  Joseph 
Nawrockl,  Lawrence  Meledln 
Nawrockl,  Peter  Anthony 
Nay  dan,  Theodore  Phillip 
Neal.  Charles  Clinton 
Neal,  Joseph  Alexander  Fran,  3t. 
Neal,  Paul  Oartreile 
Neal,  Teddy  M&x 
Neale.  Michael  TUgbman 
Nealley,  Alan  WUUam 


Nebel,  Kenneth 

Nedham,  Bruce  Harry 

Nelson,  David  William 

Nelson,  John  Stanley 

Nelson,  Robert  Hugo 

Nepomuceno,  Eugenio  Nocon 

Neumann,  AdoU 

Neville,  Thomas  Francis 

Neville,  WUUam  Josiah,  Jr. 

Newell,  Neal 

Newton,  Samuel  Lamble 

Nibe,  Richard  Jerome 

Nlchol.  James  Arthur 

Nichols,  Kenneth  Leslie 

Nicholson,  Thomas  Merl 

Nick,  Louis  Adolph,  Jr. 

Nlehus,  James  Patrick 

Nlmmer.  David  Sherman 

Nlttle.  Jeremy  John 

Noe.  George  Albert,  Jr. 

Noel,  Charles  Edward 

Noerager,  Jon  PhUlp 

Nolan.  Robert  Gordon 

Nolan,  Thomas  Francis,  IV 

Nolter,  Joseph  Charles 

Nonoshita,  Wayne  Gregory 

Nordmann,  Robert  George 

Norman,  Ronald  Wayne 

Norris,  Lowell  Robert 

Norrls,  Robert  Norman,  Jr. 

Norris,  William  James 

Northrop,  Robert  Stiles 

Nosal,  Leonard  Jerome 

Nugent,  John  Thomas 

Nyman.  Keith  Oscar 

Ober,  William  Taylor 

O'Brlan,  Alfred  Reginald  Walter 

O'Brien,  James  Patrick 

O'Connor,  John  Dale 

O'Connor,  Thomas  Charles 

OlJell,  Edward  James 

O'Donnell,  Thomas  Frederick 

Ogdahl,  Arthur  Theodore 

O'Hanlon,  Michael  David 

Ohm,  Robert  Lee 

Ohnemus,  Donald  Pierre 

OTjeary,  Cornelivis  Francis 

Oliver,  Thomas  William,  m 

Olsen,  John  Franklin 

Olson,  Jerome  Arnlng 

Oltraver,  Dennis  Allen 

Onder,  James  Andrew 

O'NeU,  Michael  WllUam 

O'NeU,  John  H.,  Jr. 

Opeka,  Donald  John 

Orzech,  James  Kenneth 

Oser,  Eric  Leroy 

Osth,  John  Andrew 

Otteraon,  Peder  Harlan 

Overman,  WlUlam  Robert 

Owen,  Harold 

Owendoff,  Robert  Scott 

Owens,  Edward  Paul 

Owens,  James  David 

Owens,  James  Clarence 

Owens,  Richard  Lee 

Owens,  WllUam  Wlnterton,  IV 

Pacenza.  Franklin  Joseph 

Padgett.  PhU  B.,  n 

Paine.  William  GosneU,  Jr. 

Palkle,  Thomas  George 

Palmer,  David  Charles 

Palmer,  Raymond  John.  Jr. 

Panchura,  Michael  John,  Jr. 

Pankow,  David  Herbert 

Parda,  Nelson  Robert 

Parde,  Merlin  Lee 

Parlzek,  Bruce 

Parker,  Anthony  Weybum 

Parker,  Jimmy  Wayne 

Parkhurst,  Lyman  Edward 

Parrlsh,  John  Michael 

Parry,  Thomas  Victor 

Partridge,  Benjamin  Waring,  m 

Pascoe,  Donald  Bradley 

Patrick,  Darl  PaiU 

Patrick,  Urey  Woodworth,  III 

Patton,  Bernard  Warren 

Patton,  John  ColUer 

Payne,  Richard  Edward 

Peariman,  Ellry  Bruce 


Pearson,  Jamee  Anthony 
Pearson,  Robert  Thonjaa 
Pearson,  Ronald  Steven 
Pease,  Alfred  Anthony 
Pease,  Kendell,  Milford,  Jr. 
Pegden,  Buri  Richard 
Pierce,  John  Wentworth 
Palaez,  Marc  Yve  Eugenio 
Peloquln,  Peter  Joseph 
Peltier,  Donald  WaUace 
Ferine,  Stephen  Gray 
Perkins,  Allen  Leroy,  H 
Perkins,  Earl  Eugene,  Jr. 
Perrault,  Michael  Edward 
PerrotU,  Joheph  WllUam,  Jr. 
Pestorlus,  Thomas  Daniel 
Peter,  Leo  Edwin,  Jr. 
Petersen,  Robert  Elmer 
Peterson,  Arne  Maurice  ' 
Peterson,  Prank  James 
Peterson,  Gordon  Irwin,  Jr. 
Peterson,  Robert  Lee 
Peterson,  Walter  Harry 
Petrlno,  Richard  Alan  Domenick 
Pfahl,  Roger  Alan 
Phelan,  James  Arthur 
PhlUips,  Braden  James 
PhUUps,  Everett  Leon 
Phllpott,  Bruce  Ray 
Plcciuolo,  Jonathan  Charles 
Pickett,  Ludwell  Lewis 
Piehl,  James  WUUam 
Pier,  Jeffrey  Ross 
Plerman,  David  Charles 
Plnkerton,  Everett  David 
Plnnell,  Robert  Brian 
Pittman.  Alan  Ralph 
Pletscher,  James  Harvey 
Plummer,  Douglas  AUen 
Plyler,  Conrad  A.,  Jr. 
Polk,  Deward  Winston 
Polk,  James  Stanley 
Polk,  Michael  Raymond 
PoUard,  Don  Pearson 
Ponessa,  Alfred  Edward 
Poole,  WllUam  Leonard 
Porter,  Joel  Alan 
Porter,  Joel 
Porter,  Ronald  D. 
Posnak,  George  Peter 
Post,  John  RockweU,  Jr. 
Potter,  Jay  McCune 
Potwora,  Raymond  Paul 
Powell,  Darrell  RusseU 
Powell,  Edward  Bennett,  Jr. 
Powell,  WUllam  Oscar,  m 
Powers,  Richard  George 
PraU,  Thomas  Edward 
Prawdzlk,  David  AUen 
Preece,  BUI  Rutherford 
Presecan,  Thomas  Norman 
Prestero,  Mark  George 
Pricco,  James  Stephen 
Prince,  Michael  David 
PrlsclUa,  Ronald  John 
Proctor,  Kenneth  AUen 
Proflltt,  Bobby  Wayne 
Pruske,  James  Edward 
Punches,  Jeffrey  Newton 
Pxxrvis,  James  Douglas,  Jr. 
Putnam,  Frank  WllUam 
Putnam,  Michael  Blair 
Pyle,  Kenneth  Lawrence 
Pyra,  Kenneth  Edward 
Rabb,  Michael  Trtbble 
Rabren,  Bobby  Ray 
RagUi.,  Kenneth  Alan 
Ralston,  Michael  Gilbert 
Ramer,  OrvlUe  Glenn 
Ramsey,  Edward  Allen 
Randhahn,  Gtu^  Joseph 
Rasfeld,  Joseph  Henry 
Rasmussen,  Andrew  Anthony 
Rasmussen,  Christopher  Lee 
Rather,  James  John 
Ray,  James  BUlie,  Jr. 
Reape.  Gerald  John 
Reordon,  Andrew  Fltzpatrick 
Reardon,  Kevin  John 
Rearer,  Thomas  Charles 
Redeker,  Steven  James 
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jl«<Uord.  Melvln  Robert,  Jr. 
Reeber.  Chrtstopher  Joseph 
Beed,  Jamee  Ronald 
Reed,  Robert  Busbnell,  JT. 
Reedy,  John  O. 
Reeves,  Billy  Smith 
Regan,  Kevin  James 
Reldhead,  Ricky  Morris 
Eelmert.  Ronnie  Charles 
Relnheimer,  Richard 
Ribaudo,  Nicholas  Ross 
Rlccl,  Ronald  Vincent 
Rice.  Arlelgh  Hamilton,  Jr. 
Richardson,  Harmond  Becker,  in 
Richardson,  Arthur  Lee.  n 
Richardson,  William  Lee 
Richardson.  Paul  Fredrick 
Rlchey.  Daniel  Otto 
Rlckards,  Ewood  Bright,  Jr. 
Riddle,  John  Humbert 
Rider,  Hans  Eugene 
Rles,  Stephen  Hamilton 
Rlffer.  WUUam  James 
Riffle.  Donald  Lee 
Rlgsby.  John  Newton 
Riley.  Charles  William 
Riley.  Edward  Monroe.  Jr. 
Riley,  Francis  Clair.  Jr. 
Riley.  Michael  Andrew 
Rlnaldi,  Ronald  Albert 
Ritchie.  Coy  Doyle.  Jr. 
Rlttenour.  Harry  Taylor 
Rivers,  Charles  Silas.  Jr. 
Rlzzardi.  Dennis  Albert 
Robben.  Charles  I>avld,  Jr. 
Robbins.  John  Randolph 
Robbins,  Spencer  Everett,  IT 
Roberds.  Darryel  Lee 

Roberts.  Gary  Gene 

Roberts,  James  Arnold 

Roberts.  Richard  Newton 

Roberts.  Wade  Hampton,  Jr. 

Roberts,  WUUam  Pope 

Roblchaud,  Gerald  OUver 

Robinson,  James  Howard 

Roby,  Charles  Kenneth 

Roddy,  Charles  Paul 

Roeeke,  AUred  Duane 

Rogers,  George  Cephas,  Jr. 

Rogers.  WUUam  Lynn 

Rogers,  WUUam  Olln 

Rogus.  David  Francis 

Rolf,  Charles  Francis 

Ronchetti.  Gregory  Henry 

Rooke,  Harold  Norman 

Rooe,  Neal  Gerald 

Rose,  John  Michael 

Ross,  I>avid  Bernard 

Rouse.  Fred  Lawson 

Roux,  Jeflrey  Andrew 

Rovetto,  Gary  Wayne 

Rowland,  Charles  Brett 

Rowley,  Dennis  James 

Ruch,  William  Leech,  m 

Ruffln,  Paul  Denson,  Jr. 

Ruhe,  Bamaby  Selger 

Ruland,  Thomas  Christopher 

Rumpf .  Daniel  John 

Russ,  John  Ernest,  m 

Russell.  Robert  Edward 

Ruth.  Michael  Allan 

Ryan.  Mark  Joseph 

Sabadle,  Patrick  AUonso 

Sacks,  Brian  Lee 

Sager,  David  Alan 

Salez.  Nelson  Charles 

Bailee,  Fred  Merrldltb 

Samms.  Floyd  Tamerlane,  Jr. 

Sampson,  Gary  AUen 

Samuelson,  David  Rudolph 

Sanchez,  Richard  Rhodes 

Sandberg,  Hyrum  Carl,  m 

Sanders,  George  Allen 

Sandlson.  Gordon  Thomas 

Sandoz,  John  Frederick 
Sandoe,  Patrick  Allen 
Saneel.  Nelson  Joaeph.  Jr. 
Santarlascl,  Joseph  Howard,  Jr. 
Santee,  James  Llten 
Santoro.  Michael  Anthony        , 


Satterfleld,  Gary  Thomas 
Sautter,  Frederick  Root,  Jr. 
Savo,  John  Charles 
Sawln,  James  LesUe 
Saxman,  Jonathan  Humphrey 
Saxon,  Patrick  Hurley 
Scales.  Francis  Leo 
Scales,  John  Cayme,  Jr. 
Scally,  Rooert  Ernest 
Schaefer,  Lowell  Thomas 
Schafer,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
Schannlng,  Brian  Peter 
Schantz,  Curtlss  WUUam  J. 
Schaubel.  Raymond  Charles 
Schellhaa-s.  Richard  Begue,  Jr. 
Schenkel,  Roger  Lee 
SchlltB.  John  Allan 
Schmidt,  George  Walker 
Schmidt,  Henry  Edwtird,  Jr. 
Schminky,  Roy  Robert 
Schneider,  Daniel  Henry 
Schneider,  Richard  Fredrick 
Scholtens,  Michael  Jon 
Schoonderwoerd,  Martin  Gene 
Schrelber,  Robert  Arnold 
Schrelver,  William  Herbert 
Schrope,  Richard  Bruce 
Schulz,  Carl  Joseph 
Schutter,  Peter  Arthur 
Sohwarz,  Andrew  Jerald 
Schwechten,  Robert  John  n 
Schweitzer.  Robert  Charles 
Schwertman,  James  Arthur 
Schwlkert.  Frank  Donald 
Schwinger,  Mark  Edward 
Sclabarra,  Joseph  Petor 
Scott,  Don  Bacot 
Scott.  Donald  William 
Scott,  Richard  Frederick 
Scott,  Robert  MltcheU 
Scott,  Ronald  Lynn 
Scott.  WUUam  Nathan.  Jr. 
Scarls.  Robert  Ray 
Sears,  Everett  Edwin 
Seiden,  John  Ben 
Selders.  Marlln  David,  Jr. 
Sell.  John  Christian 
Sellers,  Richard  Leland 
Sellers,  William  Lester 
Senf  t,  Milton  Leroy 
Serkln,  Howard  Charles 
Serley,  James  Edward 
Shaddlx,  Jamee  Delano 
Shade,  Robert  James 
ShaSer,  Paul  Bruce 
Sbaner,  Randolph  Glenn 
Shanyf  elt.  Tommy  Lee 
Sharon,  James  Weeley 
Sharp,  James  Robert 
Sheddan,  James  Terry,  Jr. 
Shields.  Joseph  Carl 
Sholars,  Robert  Eastman 
Shook.  Richard  Millard 
Showers,  Michael  James 
Shroyer.  WUUam  Leroy 
Shults,  Porter  Revon,  Jr. 
Shumpert,  Harold  Corbett 
Shurtz,  Don  Carlos 
Slckler,  Burton  Harry 
Sldner,  Robert  WUUam,  Jr. 
Slemen,  Harry  Alfred,  Jr. 
Slkes,  Joseph  Kelly 
SUverberg,  Jon  Frledotf 
Simmons,  David  Franklin 
Simpson,  Michael  Ernest 
Sinclair,  John  Rodger 
Sine,  George  WUUam.  Jr. 
Sink,  Francis  Leroy 
Slppel,  Lee  Jerome 
Slsk,  Arnold  Jay 
SJoberg,  Douglas  MartUi 
SJostrom,  Leonard  Carl 
Skaar,  Gordon  Lee 
^Ipworth,  WiUlam  HoUand 
Slattery.  Joe  Allen 
Slattery,  Michael  Gerald 
Slebos.  Christian  Gerard 
Smith,  Alan  Roy 
Smith,  Donald  Edw&rd 


Smith,  Edward  Allen,  Jr. 
Smith,  Floyd  Harold 
Smith,  Gordon  Coleman.  II 
Smith,  Gordon  Kenneth 
Smith,  Jack  Robert 
Smith,  Richard  Theodore 
Smith,  Stephen  Roger 
Smith,  WUUam  Howard 
Smith,  WUUam  Harold 
Smltheman,  Jaines  Courtland 
Smolak.  Michael  Albert 
Snavely.  William  Wayne.  Jr. 
SneU,  Peter  Sherman 
Snyder.  Donald  Clinton,  II 
Snyder,  John  RusssU 
Sobyra,  Michael  August 
Solder,  Edward  Lee 
Solymossy,  Joseph  Martin 
Sorce.  Anthony  Michael 
Southerland,  James  JuUen,  in 
Southworth.  David  Molr 
Spaeth,  Warren  Theodore,  Jr. 
Spalsbury,  Clark  Stanley,  Jr. 
Speace,  Charles  Hayes 
Speakman,  Glendon  Caldwell 
Speed,  WlUlam  Goodwin,  Jr. 
Speers,  Thomas  Edward.  Jr. 
Spellman,  Donald  Jerome 
Spenoer,  Barton  Marsh 
Spengel,  Michael  Francis 
Spengler,  Richard  Paul 
Spooner.  David  Ford 
Sprey.  Douglas 
SpruleU,  PhUUp  Ronald 
SqiUres.  Robert  Lewis 
Staebler,  Charles  Alexande,  m 
Staley.  Miles  Marvin 
Stamm.  Steven  Lewis 
Stanfleld.  Kenneth  Robert 
Stanton,  Laird  WUvln 
Starks.  Victor  James 
Starr,  David  Homer 
Startt.  Thomas  Lee 
Statton,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Steere,  David  Campbell 
Stehle.  Charles  Douglas 
Steldle,  Craig  Eugene 
Stein,  Eric  Andrew 
Steltz.  Peter 

Stephenson,  Gerald  Edward 
Steussy,  James  Michael 
Stevens.  WUUam  Edward 
Stewart.  Robert  L«roy 
StUl,  Daniel  WUUam 
Stlnson,  James  Alfred 
Stocke,  John  Thomas 
Stockslager,  WUUam  Eby 
Stokes.  Roger  WlUlam 
StoU,  Robert  Edward.  Jr. 
Stone,  Frederick  CecU 
Storm.  Gary  Alan 
Stosel,  Stanley  Lewis 
StovaU.  John  WUUam 
Stradley,  Michael  Ward 
S'^rassberger,  John  WUUam,  Jr. 
Strausbaugh,  Wayne  Lee 
Strother,  Dennis  Edward 
Stults,  James  David 
Sturges,  James  Watler 
Stutts,  James  Cornell,  n 
Sucato,  Paul  Joseph 
Sullivan,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Jerry  Eugene 
SuUlvan,  Joseph  Edward 
Sullivan,  Timothy  Thomas 
Sundberg,  Edward  August 
Sutter,  James  Francis 
Swain,  Scott  Cunningham 
Swanson.  Dale  E^igene 
Sweatt,  WlUlam  McClaln.  Jr. 
Sweeney.  Orval  Lester 
Swenson,  Carl  Frederick 
Szlaga,  Andrew  George 
Tabb,  WUUam  Troop,  Jr. 
Taber,  Theron  Simeon,  in 
Tallpaky..  John  Bdward 
Tamulevlch,  CArl  Jb^eph 
Tangren,  Peter  Andrew 
Tapscott,  Kennlth  Walker 
Tarbox.  Harold  Chester.  Jr. 
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Tauber,  Richard  Jacob 
Taylor,  Gerald  Edgar 
Taylor  John  Duffy 
Taylor.  Lor  en  Lee 
Taylor.  Marcus  Gene 
Taylor,  Norman  Robert 
Taylor,  Richard  Ford 
Teach,  Thomas  Adams 
Tellman,  Donald  Francis 
Teneyck,  Thomas  WUUard,  Jr. 
Tees,  James  Henry 
Thacker,  Reginald  Allen 
Thlbeau,  Richard  James 
Thomas,  Benton  Dean 
Thomas,  H.  Clay,  ni 
Thomas,  Larry  Walter 
Thomas,  WUUam  J. 
Thompson,  David  Mathew 
Thompson,  John  Richard 
Thompson,  Kenneth  Ralph 
Thompson,  Richard  Wlttlch 
Thomas,  James  WllUam  Mclntos 
Tledeman,  George  Ralph 
TlUotson,  Kenneth  Delmer 
Tllseth,  Don  Leroy 
Tllson.  Paul  Evans,  Jr. 
Tlmmons,  Thomas  Francis 
Tlnkel,  Terrence  Lee 
Tlnnon.  Lloyd  Dean 
Tlppett.  Terry  Lee 
Tlrrell.  WlUlam  Barclay 
Titus.  Fred  Walter,  Jr. 
Tkach,  Michael  Joseph 
Toblason,  Joel  Edward 
ToUefson.  Michael  Rolf 
Torbert,  Michael  Mayne 
Tourlgny.  Leonard  Robert 
Toussalnt,  Terry  Alan 
TregUo,  Ames  Ronald 
Trousdale,  David  Mangham 
Troutman,  David  Leland 
Trulson,  Steven  Alf 
Tuck.  WlUlam  Dean,  n 
Tucker.  Gerald  Duane 
Tuttle,  Paul  Eugene,  Jr. 
Twombly,  Arthur  Lee 
Tyler,  Henry  David 
Tyrrell,  Robert  Grattan 
Uchman,  Allen  Eugene 
UpUnger,  Leon  Joseph 
Upton,  Thomas  George 
Valentine.  Bernard  Richard  Mol 
Valleau.  Nell  PhllUp 
Vanderlofske.  Peter  Joseph 
Vanderpoel.  Eric 
Vansatm,  David 
VasUiauskas.  Alglmantas 
Vaughn,  David  Eugene 
VelUs,  John  Demetrius,  II 
Velsor,  Herbert  Frank 
Venator,  Craig  David 
Verschuem.  Joseph 
^oe,  Larry  Wayne 
Vleau,  J  rome  Brewster 
Virtue,  James  Paul 
Vlvrette,  Lyndon  Richards 
Vonsuskll,  James  David 
Vorhoff.  Gilbert  Harold,  Jr. 
Voss,  Edward  John,  II 
Vranlch,  Ronald  Mathew 
VtlpU,  Donald  Sheridan 
Wachowlcz,  Frederick  Steven 
Wagensell.  Taylor  Brahs 
Wagner.  Paul  Helmut 
Wakefield,  Robert  David 
Wales.  Jon  Bruce 
Walker.  Allan  Ray 
Wallace,  David  WlUlam 
Wallace.  Donald  Stephan 
"Wallace.  Ray  Anderson 
Walsh,  Joseph  David 
Walsh,  Nell  Patrick 
Walters  Gary  Allan 
Walters.  Melville  Jpsepb.  ni 
Waltrlp,  Burrough  Allen.  Jr. 
Warburton.  Frederick  Thomas,  Jr. 
Ward,  Dennis  Lyle  .  ^ 

Ward,  Joe  TYank 
'  -  Wamet,  Carl  Dean 

Warner.  Robert  Sands,  Jr. 


wirren.  Casslus  Clay,  Jr. 
Washam,  Eric  Lee 
Washer,  WlUlam  l«e 
Waterman,  Bradford  Bates,  in 
Watson.  Jerry  Carthal 
Watson.  Tannls  Robert 
-  Watson,  Harry  FrankUn.  Jr. 
Way.  Ervln  Ross,  Jr. 
Wease.  Walter  Henry,  Jr. 
Weber,  Charles  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Webster,  Edward  Hollls,  m 
Webster,  Paul  Edward 
Weiss.  Donald  Alan 
Welch.  Lee  Klmmel 
Wells.  Eugene  Arthur 
Weseloh,  Morris  Arthur 
West,  Edward  Malcolm 
West,  Thomas  Ben 
Westman.  Charles  Stuart 
Wetzel.  Jeffrey  Peter 
Wexler,  Stephen  Alan 
Weyrlck,  Max  Thomas  WlUlam 
Whatley.  James  Wade 
Whltco.  Denis  John 
Whltcraft.  John  Cecil 

White.  Charles  WllUam         

White.  Henry  Francis,  Jr. 
White.  WUUam  Joseph,  m 
Whltehouse,  John  Henry,  Jr. 
Wlcklander,  Edwin  Richard.  Jr. 
Wlckman,  Victor  Paul 
Wiggins,  James  Howard 
Wlke,  Charles  Richard,  Jr. 
Wlkoff,  Wallace  Leroy 
WUllams,  Clyde  Roydon 
WUUams,  Frank  Broyles,  m 
Williams.  Ivan  Leroy 
WUUams,  Jay  Kllllan  Bowman 
WUUams,  Kenneth  Lynn 
WUUams.  Nathan  Clark 
WUUams,  Steven  Albert 
WlUlanK,  TerrlU  Douglas 
WUUams.  WUUam  Roger 
Wlllms,  Gary  Roland 
WUloughby,  Paul  Ralph 
WUlson,  Thomas  Dexter 
WUner,  Douglas  Etevld 
WUson,  John  WUUam,  m 
Wilson,  John  Howard 
WUson.  Michael  Francis 
Wilson,  Robert  Taylor 
Wilson.  Samuel  Nathan,  HI 
WUson.  Stephen  Roy 
WUson,  WlUlam  Ralph,  Jr. 
Wilt.  ThcMTiton  WUlard,  Jr. 
WUtzuls,  Lawrence  Nicholas,  Jr. 
Wire,  Kfllth  Raymond 
Wisdom,  Hayden  Rand 
Wlsler,  Larry  Smith 
Wltte,  Gary  Paul 
Wolverton,  Gilbert  Leroy 
Wood,  Gregory  James 
Wood,  Scott  Mien 
Woodlan,  Donald  Ray 
Woodman,  WUUam  Douglas 
Woodrlcb,  Richard  Henry 
Woods,  Joseph  Godfrey 
Woods,  Larry  Joe 
Woods,  Thomas  McCoy,  TH 
Woodward.  Richard  Calvin 
Wooldrldge,  Francis  Rust 
Woollen,  Edmtmd  BcAce 
Work,  Robert  Dale 
Worthley,  John  Abbott 
Wray,  Donald  Mllford 
Wright,  Bruce  Alan 
Wright,  Jay  Lee 
Wrtght,  Sherman  E..  Jr. 
Wright.  WllUam  Walter 
Wurster,  Ronald  Frederick 
Wyatt,  Randall  Edward 
Wyckoff,  George  Thomas 
Tankolonls,  Barry  Lee 
Tarborough.  Thomas  Stokes  Jr. 
TUtalo,  Joe  Alan 
Toder,  Thomas  Harry 
York,  Russell  Clayton 
Young,  James  Albert 
Youngblood  Frederick  Lee 
Zacharlas,  Merle  John 


Zabn,  Howard  Edward 
Zahner,  Richard  Randall 
ZavadU,  J(^in  Leslie 

The  loUowlng-named  women  ciOcsn  of  the 
VS.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  Ueutenant  In  the  line,  subject  to 
qvuLllflcatloii  therefor  as  provided  by  l»w: 
Anderson,  Betty  Sue 
Babb,  Anne  Elizabeth 
Barto,  Ijona  Amonce 
Beckart,  Sherry  Dawn  Slkkema 
Belling.  Patricia  Jean 
Bishop,  Duchess  Adams  . 
Canfleld,  Susan  Barbara 
Delaere.  Lavonne  Kay 
Dickson,  Bonnie  Joyce 
Franzla,  Mary  Louis 
Granger,  Patricia  Carol 
Hayes,  Mary  Anne 
HUl,  Karen  Duane 
Hmtz,  Beth  Marie 
Homko,  Pauline  Margaret 
Johnson,  Susan  Fairbanks 
Johnson,  Yvonne  Marie 
Kerr,  Dona  Lee 
krampf ,  Margaret  Prances 

Lewis,  Mary  Ruth 

Madden.  Donna  Margaret 
•Mlchajluk.  Beverly  Jae 

Mobley,  Sydney  Donetta 

MuUen.  Virginia  Christine 

Pond.  Barbara 

RUey.  Kathleen  Ruth 

Shane,  Rosalee  Ann 

Slocum,  Patricia  Sue 

SmaUwood,  Kent  Grey 

Vanfossen,  Jane  Marie 

Vestal,  Kathleen  Btinnle 

Wuest.  Mary  Elizabeth 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  conflnned  by 
the  Senate  August  10,  1970: 

Office  of  Emawnrcr  pbxparxdnbss 
DarreU  M.  Trent,  of  Kansas,  to  Ise  Deputy 
Director   of   the   Office   of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. 

T7JB.  An  FoKCK 
The  foUowlng  named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment   In  the  U.S.   Air  Force  under 
the  juro visions  of  chapter  838.  tJUe  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.   Gen.   Roy   M.  Terry.   XXX-XX-XXXXFB 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  chaplain)   UA 
Air  Force. 

In  thz  Abmt 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  503  (a) 
and  3384: 

To  be  viajor  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  R.  Hackbarth,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  M.  RoberU.  Jr..  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  S.  Woody,  S8AM  4I3>- 
14-3237. 

To  be  briffaaier  general 

Col.  Richard  C.  Allgcod,  Jt.,  SSAN  508-07- 
6001.  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Col.  James  W.  Dunham.  SSAN  379-16- 
3073,  Field  Artlltefy. 

Ool.  Charles  L.  Basterday,  SSAN  304-18- 
7130,  Medical  Corps. 

Col.  Rogers  B.  Finch.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Col.  Ortnie  K.  Ptotcher.  S^AW  681-13- 
0136,  Infantry. 

Col.  NaUr  H.  Kelel,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  MIU- 
tary  Police  Corps.  " 

Ool.  Robert  D.  m)p.  SSAN  «8»-07-«778 
Judge  Advocate  General  Corps. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army. 
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under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  693(a)   and  3385: 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Wllbert  A.  AUen.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armor. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S. 
officers  named  herein  for  t^polntment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.   Gen.   Jack  W.  Blair,  SSAN  211-09- 
2450,  Adjutant  General "s  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Larry  C.  Dawson,  SSAN  400-01- 
2956   Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  N.  Owens.  SSAN  316-06- 
4725.  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alberto  A.  Pico.  SSAN  682-eft- 
6235.  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Co;     Perd    L.    Davis.    SSAN    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Infantry. 


Col.  Van  Hlxson.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Field 
Artillery. 

Col.  Rafael  Rodrlguez-Ema,  SSAN  580-6fr- 
7867,  infantry.  ,   .„ 

Col.  Theron  P.  Stlmson,  SSAN  701-18- 
0778,  Pleld  Artillery. 

Col.  Ronald  R.  Woodln,  SSAN  484-16- 
4201.  Signal  Corps. 

In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  James  P.  Calvert,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Raymond  E.  Peet.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 


Vice  Adm.  Ralph  W.  Cousins.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations In  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  secUon 

5085. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to   the 
grade  of  major  general,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Homer  S.  Hill  Herman  Poggemeyer. 

Leon  J.  Dulackl  Jr. 

Carl  W.  Hoffman  William  C.  Chip 

William  G.  Johnson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary   appointment    to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Edward  J.  Miller  Charles  D.  Mlze 

Wilbur  P.  Slmllk  Norman  W.  Gourley 

James  H.  Berge.  Jr.       Paul  G.  Graham 
James  R.  Jones  William  R.  Qulnn 

William  G.  Joslyn         Harvey  E.  Splelman 
Donald  H.  Brooks         Andrew  W.  O'DonneU 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfa^/,  August  10,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Finally,  brethren,  he  of  one  mind,  live 
in  peace:  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
shall  be  with  you. — n  Corinthians  13:  11. 

O  God,  who  art  the  light  of  all  who 
put  their  trust  in  Thee  and  the  life  of 
those  who  walk  in  Thy  way,  we  draw 
near  to  Thee  in  the  quiet  of  this  moment 
of  prayer  seeking  strength  and  wisdom 
for  the  tasks  of  this  day. 

We  bring  to  Thee  our  responsibilities 
to  ourselves,  to  one  another,  and  to  our 
country,  and  we  would  see  them  in  the 
light  of  Thy  will  for  us.  Empowered 
by  Thy  spirit  we  would  carry  them  with 
honor  to  Thee,  to  our  Nation,  and  to  our- 
selves. 

Again  we  bow  in  sorrow  at  the  re- 
membrance of  our  beloved  coUe««ue  who 
has  gone  to  his  eternal  home.  We  thank 
Thee  for  his  presence  in  our  midst  and 
for  the  contribution  he  made  to  our 
country  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  Com- 
fort his  family  with  the  assurance  of 
Thy  spirit  and  strengthen  them  for  this 
experience  and  for  the  days  that  lie 
ahead. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


H.  Con.  Res.  689.  Oonc»irrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Aug\iat  14,  1970.  untU  September  9. 
1970.  or  sooner  If  reassembled  by  the  Speaker. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3547)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Narrows  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Allott,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoonced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  704.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15.  1966  (80  Stat.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a). 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  impropriations  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purpoees 
of  said  act. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceeding  of 
Thursday,  August  6.  1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  announce  that  the  Chair  is  not  going 
to  recognize  Member^  for  the  usual  1- 
minute  speeches  at  this  time,  due  to  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  rules  that 
exist  in  relation  to  the  consideration  of 
a  constitutional  amendment,  with  one 
exception:  and  that  is  that  the  Chair 
will  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CoRBETT)  to  announce  the 
death  of  our  late  and  beloved  colleague 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Watkins)  . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  G.  ROBERT 
WATKINS 

(Mr.  CORBETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
very  sad  duty  to  announce  the  sudden 
death  Friday  evening  of  G.  Robert 
Watkins  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. . 
All  of  us  knew  him  as  Bob  Watkins.  and 
found  him  to  be  a  very  congenial  friend 
and  a  very  clear-thinking  legislator.  The 
fact  that  the  people  of  his  county  rec- 
ognized his  ability  and  loved  him  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected 
Sheriff  of  his  county,  he  served  three 
terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate, 
then  was  elected  a  Commissioner  of  Del- 
aware County,  Pa.,  and  following  that 
was  elected  to  the  89th,  90th,  and  91st 
Congresses.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Hilda  Jane,  his  son,  G.  Robert  Watkins, 
Jr.,  and  his  son,  Dwain.  It  is  a  gross 
imderstatement  to  say  that  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  here  will  miss  him  most 
profoundly,  and  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  news  that  Bob  Wat- 
kins had  passed  away.  I  had  talked  with 
him  on  a  number  of  occasions  just  last 
week.  He  seemed  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
in  his  usual  good  spirits.  I  will  miss  a 
close  and  a  dear  friend,  and  I  believe 
the  House  as  a  whole  will  miss  a  stalwart 
Member. 

We  all  extend  to  his  widow  and  to  his 
family  our  deepest  condolences. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvsmia. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  G.  Robert  Wat- 
kins last  Friday  evening,  the  Nation  lost 
a  dedicated  public  servant,  the  people  of 
the  Ninth  CongressionsJ  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania lost  an  outstanding  representa- 
tive, and  all  of  us  lost  a  great  colleague — 
and  I  lost  a  close  personal  friend. 

No  one  In  this  distinguished  body  can 
feel  this  loss  more  personally  than  I.  It 
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was  my  privUege  to  know  and  to  work 
with  Bob  Watkins  for  the  past  25  years. 
The  Honorable  G.  Robert  Watkins. 
known  to  his  friends  as  "Bob,"  was  a  fine 
example  of  the  personal  success  and  the 
public  service  which  a  man  can  achieve 
imder  the  incomparable  American  free 
enterprise  way  of  life  in  which  he  so 
firmly  believed. 

I  knew  him  in  his  various  capacities  as 
county  sheriff.  State  senator,  county 
commissioner.  Member  of  Congress:  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  ag  a 
feUow  political  leader  in  Delaware 
County,  Pa. 

I  knew  him  as  a  hard-working  man 
who,  starting  with  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  material  sense,  employed  the  intel- 
ligence, good  judgment,  and  driving 
energy  to  develop  an  outstanding  busi- 
ness career  which  made  him  wealthy  and 
which  gave  employment  to  many  other 
people. 

At  the  time  of  his  demise.  Bob  Watkins 
owned  the  Blue  Line  Transfer  Co.  which, 
with  headquarters  in  Chester,  was  in- 
volved in  extensive  operations  in  Perm- 
sylvania.  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland.  He  also  started  a 
successful  truck  franchise  sales  and 
service  company  which  is  now  owned  and 
operated  by  his  two  sons,  G.  Robert,  Jr., 
and  Dwain. 

I  knew  him  as  a  man  whose  first  job 
w£is  as  an  apprentice  shipfitter,  as  a  man 
who  progressed  from  salesman  to  man- 
ager of  a  coffee  and  tea  company  in  5 
years,  as  a  man  whose  youthful  athletic 
ability  carried  him  to  renown  as  an  ex- 
cellent baseball  pitcher,  and  as  a  man 
whose  love  of  horses  led  to  great  success 
as  a  breeder  of  fine  thoroughbreds  at  his 
paddock  acres  estate  in  Delaware  County. 
I  knew  Bob  Watkins  as  a  man  whose 
inborn  love  of  his  country  and  deep  pa- 
triotism caused  him  to  enlist  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  I  and  be  well  along 
in  his  basic  training  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  an  underage  enlistee. 
And  certainly,  I  knew  Bob  Watkins  as 
a  man  deeply  devoted  to  his  wife,  Jane, 
and  to  their  sons,  G.  Robert,  Jr.,  and 
Dwain.  I  remember,  well,  that  it  was  only 
recently  that  Bob  and  Jane  achieved 
that  which,  for  them,  was  the  magnifi- 
cent milestone  of  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary. 

I  am,  indeed,  grateful  that,  throughout 
this  past  quarter  century,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  have  known,  to  have  worked 
with,  and  to  have  served  with,  the  Hon- 
orable G.  Robert  Watkins,  most  of  all,  I 
am  grateful  that,  throughout  the  years, 
I  have  been  able  to  call  him  my  friend. 
I  shall  miss  him,  as  we  all  will,  and  I 
take  this  moment  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Jane,  Bob,  Jr..  and  Dwain. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  I  was  told  by  the 
Speaker  earlier  today  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  it  is  required  that  a 
discharge  petition  come  up  immediately 
following  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

But  that  I  would  be  recognized  for  1 
minute  at  this  time. 

It  has  been  decided  that  on  Thursday, 
after  Bob's  funeral,  we  will  take  time  for 
eulogies. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 


Mr.  CXJRBinT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  correct  statement.  But.  as  I  have 
said,  I  view  these  things,  recognizing  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  that  are  involved. 
So  if  any  of  our  colleagues  desire  to 
speak  now,  as  weU  as  others  who  may 
wish  to  eulogize  our  departed  colleague 
later  in  the  week,  I  am  sure  they  would 
appreciate  it  because  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding.  ^  „ 

Mr  Speaker,  I  realize  that  we  shaU 
have  time  at  a  later  date  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  and  beloved  friend. 
Today,  however,  I  join  in  the  expressions 
of  shock  and  sorrow  shared  by  all  Mem- 
bers on  learning  that  our  coUeague  had 
passed  away  suddenly  last  Friday.  Con- 
gressman Watkins  was  one  of  the  kind- 
est, friendliest,  and  most  beloved  persons 
I  have  known  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  Congress.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
his  many  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins and  their  family. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  still  almost  impos- 
sible for  me  to  beUeve  that  our  colleague 
and  a  man  I  was  proud  to  call  my  friend, 
the  Honorable  G.  Robert  Watkins,  has 
departed  from  among  us. 

Only  last  Thursday  afternoon  did  we 
have  a  long  visit  on  the  House  fioor.  We 
discussed  legislation  that  was  to  be  con- 
sidered this  week  and  speculated  as  to 
the  legislation  that  would  be  undertaken 
following  Labor  Day  and  the  recess  of 
the  House  that  is  to  begin  this  week.  He 
appeared  in  excellent  health.  There  was 
no  portent  of  death  that  was  to  over- 
take him  the  next  day. 

Bob  Watkins  was  another  of  those 
who  literally  lifted  himself  by  his  own 
bootstraps.  From  humble,  hardworking 
experiences  as  a  youth  he  rose  to  a  posi- 
tion of  eminence  both  in  business  and  in 
politics.  He  was  a  true  conservative  and 
a  great  American. 

By  reason  of  his  untimely  death,  the 
State  of  Permsylvanla  and  the  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  citizens  and 
I  have  lost  a  friend. 

To  Mrs.  Watkins  and  the  members  of 
the  family  I  extend  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip,  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend  Bob  Watkins.  out  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  He  was  to 
me  more  than  a  good  friend,  more  than 
a  great  friend.  He  was  a  beloved  friend 


for  whom  I  had  the  deepest  affection  as 
well  as  great  respect  and  admiration. 

We  often  hear  it  said  of  those  who 
serve  in  Congress  that  "he  is  a  man  of  the 
people."  No  man  served  in  Congress  to 
whom  this  appellation  more  appropri- 
ately applies  than  Bob  Watkins.  As  a  boy 
no  older  than  9,  he  sold  newspapers  to 
the  crews  of  the  harbored  at  Hampton, 
Va.,  where  he  was  born.  Upon  his  family 
moving  to  Pennsylvania  he  organized  a 
"stevedore"  company  and  subsequently 
owned  and  operated  a  trucking  business. 
He  understood  what  it  was  to  labor.  He 
understood  the  common  msin  as  few  men 
are  given  to  understand.  He  was  one  of 
them.  He  loved  them  and  they  loved  him. 
This  was  quite  evident  to  me  upon  an 
occasion  when  I  was  privileged  to  be  a 
guest  speaker  in  his  district. 

In  the  fullest  sense  he  was,  to  borrow 
a  line  from  the  scriptures,  "the  salt  of 
the  earth."  It  must  be  recognized  that  In 
bibUcal  days  the  two  most  precious  com- 
modities to  man  were  fertile  land  and 
salt.  Bob  Watkins  was  indeed  "the  salt 
of  the  earth"  to  all  who  knew  him.  He 
had  an  understanding  and  a  compassion 
possessed  by  few  men. 

He  always  sat  in  a  seat  in  the  upper 
right-hand  comer  of  the  fioor  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle.  He  was  invariably  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  us  of  somewhat 
common  interests.  He  was  inspiring  to 
talk  to.  He  was  inspiring  just  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  has  lost  a 
really  great  American.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  tmd  Fisheries  Committee. 
He  brought  to  the  work  of  both  of  these 
committees  a  very  unique  knowledge.  It 
was  a  knowledge  acquired  from  a  lifetime 
of  experience  with  the  shipping  and 
trucking  industry. 
As  stated  in  the  book  of  Matthew: 
He  was  the  salt  of  the  earth:  but  when  the 
salt  has  lost  Its  savour,  wherewith  shall  It  be 
salted. 


Mr.  Speaker;  wherewith  shall  we  find 
such  a  man  as  this.  A  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  people 
and  who  served  exemplarily  In  their  be- 
half In  the  Congress.  He  was  In  the  full- 
est sense  an  outstanding  public  servant. 

I  share  the  personal  loss  of  his  fine 
family  and  express  to  them  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

I  was  proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

McCORMACK)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  leam  of  the  death  of  our 
dear  friend  Bob  Watkins.  He  was  one  of 
the  kindest  gentleman  I  have  ever  met  In 
the  journey  of  life.  Only  last  Thursday  I 
chatted  with  him  as  we  were  leaving  the 
Capitol.  About  2  weeks  prior  to  that,  as 
we  know,  he  had  had  a  fall  and  had 
injured  his  leg.  I  happened  to  meet  him 
as  he  was  leaving  to  go  to  his  ofiBce.  He 
was  limping,  and  I  said.  "Bob.  have  you 
had  an  accident?" 

He  told  me  about  the  accident  to  his 

leg. 

I  said.  "Come  Into  the  car.  You  don't 
want  to  walk  over  to  your  ofiBce.  Ride 
along  with  me." 
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Last  Thursday  I  talked  with  him  again 
and  asked  him  how  he  felt.  He  said  that 
his  leg  was  feeling  better. 

I  said  "Bob.  do  you  want  me  to  give  you 
a  lift  over  to  your  office?" 
He  said.  "I  have  my  own  car." 
He  was  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
that  any  one  of  us  could  ever  meet  in 
the  journey  of  life.  He  was  quiet  but  dedi- 
cated. In  my  years  of  service  in  the  House 
I  have  never  served  with  anyone  who 
was  more  dedicated  tlian  Bob  Watkins 
or  one  who  had  a  finer  and  broader  out- 
look on  life  or  a  kinder  disposition  than 
he  did.  ^    „ 

I  have  already  sent  a  telegram  to  Mrs. 
Watkins  extending  to  her  and  her  sons, 
not  onlv  for  myself  but  for  all  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  our 
deep  sympathy.  I  again  express  to  the 
Pennsylvania  delegaUon  my  deep  sym- 
pathy in  their  loss,  and  also  again  to 
Mrs.  Watkins  and  her  two  sons  I  wish 
to  say  how  deeply  I  feel  for  them  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlenian  yield? 

Mr,  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  share  in  the  deep  sense  of  loss  that 
has  been  expressed  not  only  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  but  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  the  passing  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  G.  Robert  Cat- 
kins. Bob  was  tnily  a  warm,  winsome, 
and  engaging  personahty.  He  had  both  a 
readv  smile  and  a  ready  wit.  I  shall  miss 
liim  very  much  in  this  body.  I  take  this 
opportunity  briefly  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press  not  orUy  my  feeling  of  loss  but  my 
deep  sense  of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Watkins. 
their  sons,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer). 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bob 
Watkins  was  a  dedicated  man.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  the  ranking  member.  Only 
on  last  Thursday  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
be  sure  to  be  present  this  morning  when 
a  subcommittee  was  meeting,  and  to  be 
sure  to  represent  me  at  that  meeting.  He 
assured  me  that  he  would.  I  know  that 
had  this  not  happened  to  him.  he  would 
have  been  there  this  morning,  keeping 
his  word,  as  he  always  did. 

On  the  committee  he  was  one  of  those 
who  was  not  only  dedicated  to  good  Gov- 
ernment; he  was  one  who  kept  his  word. 
He  was  one  upon  whom  we  all  relied  in 
the  committee  for  advice.  We  shall  deeply 
miss  Bob  Watkins  on  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

I  do  extend  to  his  wife  and  to  all  of  his 
family  the  deepest  sympathy  not  only  of 
myself  but  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, both  Republican  and  Democrat,  all 
of  whom  were  exceedingly  proud  to  have 
him  as  a  member. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodung)  . 
(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  G.  Robert 
Watkins,  my  very  good  friend  and  oiir 
esteemed  colleague,  leaves  me  stricken 
with  deep  sadness. 

I  had  known  Congressman  Watkins 
longer  than  I  have  any  other  Member  of 
Congress.  I  found  him  to  be  a  deep  and 
understanding  person,  consistently  fair 
in  his  dealings  with  people  and  problems. 
He  had  a  rare  talent  for  friendship  and 
great  ability.  Everyone  in  this  Chamber 
had  a  fondness  for  him,  just  as  they  en- 
joyed working  with  him  on  complex 
legislative  programs. 

G.  Robert  Watkins  was  a  superb  legis- 
lator, combining  natural  ability  with 
long  service  in  the  field  of  legislation. 
The  people  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  can  point  with 
great  pride  to  the  record  that  this  ex- 
ceptional legislator  has  made  in  the 
Congress  through  his  service  in  their  be- 
half and  in  the  interest  of  the  total 
American  citizenry. 

Congressman  Watkins  was  a  real 
tower  of  strength  in  a  good  cause,  and  a 
bulwark  of  opposition  to  a  bad  one. 
Through  it  all.  however,  he  was  always 
a  perfect  gentleman,  having  high  regard 
and  respect  for  others,  including  those 
with  whom  he  disagreed. 

He  was  forceful  in  action  and  wise  in 
counsel,  and  he  had  great  wit.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  his  company  not 
only  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  also  social  events.  In  or  out  of 
the  legislative  Chamber,  he  was  always 
the  same— friendly,  alert,  and  witty. 

While  Congressman  Watkins  took  his 
work  seriously,  he  nev^r  took  himself 
the  same  way.  It  was  in  his  nature  to 
lighten  a  heavy  load  and  to  introduce 
clarity  to  complex  problems. 

The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania's  Ninth 
Congressional  District  have  lost  a  su- 
perb Representative,  this  Chamber  has 
lost  an  excellent  legislator,  and  I  have 
lost  a  very  close  friend. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvahla  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 
(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation to  Congress  were  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  our 
dear  friend  and  colleague,  O.  Robtot 
Watkins,  of  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

I  first  met  Bob  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  rep- 
resenting Delaware  Coimty.  He  was  a 
brilliant  and  highly  respected  member 
of  this  body.  Being  a  very  able  speaker, 
and  a  man  of  wide  experience  In  busi- 
ness and  government,  he  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  operation  of  the 
senate,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania.  He  gave  of  his 
time  and  talents  willingly  and  was  wide- 
ly recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  senate. 

He  left  the  senate  to  become  a  member 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
Delaware  County.  This  was  made  neces- 
sary because  of  the  rapid  grrowth  of  this 
county,  with  many  new  situations  cre- 


ated as  a  result  of  this  expansion,  which 
required  a  man  of  tl^e  stature  and  abil- 
ity of  Bob  Watkins  to  administer. 

Finally  the  call  came  to  represent  his 
district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  1964  he  came  to  this  Congress 
with  a  background  of  experience,  which 
made  him  just  the  right  person  to  serve 
in  this  capacity.  In  the  Congress  Bob 
soon  became  an  admired  and  warm 
friend  to  many  of  his  colleagues,  and 
gave  unlimited  advice  and  counsel  to 

us  all. 

He  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
Members  for  direction  and  guidance  as 
they  approached  their  own  individual 
problems,  or  the  business  of  the  day  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  For  this 
and  many  other  reasons.  Bob  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  many  friends.  The 
Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  Mem- 
bers. ^,    M      1, 

And  new,- may  I  express  to  his  family 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 
and  for  my  own  part.  I  have  lost  one  of 
my  dearest  friends,  and  now  that  he  Is 
gone.  I  wish  that  I  could  have  had  an 
even  greater  association  with  him. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade). 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  grieved  and  filled  with  sorrow  over 
this  weekend  to  learn  of  the  unfortunate 
and  untimely  death  of  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Watkins  of  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  knowing  Bob  here  in  Washington 
has  been  for  me,  as  it  has  been  for  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  as 
well  as  for  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  an  experience  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  always  cheer- 
ful. He  was  a  man  of  warmth,  of  com- 
passion, of  friendliness.  This  was  the 
man  we  met  and  knew  when  he  guided  us 
so  often  in  our  work  of  making  this  a 
better  nation. 

His  was  a  life  In  the  classic  American 
dream  of  a  man  who  would  achieve  suc- 
cess and  distinction  in  the  widest  possi- 
ble variety  of  endeavors.  From  hiunble 
origins  he  worked  at  building  a  great  and 
successful  transportation  enterprise. 
Prom  those  same  humble  origins  he  rose 
to  give  a  lifetime  to  public  service  on 
every  level  of  government,  as  a  sheriff 
of  Delaware  County,  as  a  coimty  com- 
missioner, as  a  State  senator,  and  fi- 
nally as  a  Representative  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

He  was  an  avid  sportsman,  interested 
In  all  the  vigorous  activity  connected 
with  athletics.  And  for  more  than  30 
years  he  has  bred  thoroughbred  horses 
at  his  home  in  Pennsylvania. 

Above  all  things,  he  was  a  great  and 
loving  family  man.  I  Join  his  beloved 
wife  Hilda,  and  his  sons.  Robert  and 
Dwain,  In  their  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  Bob.  He  w«is  a  man  whose  passing  has 
made  all  of  us  poorer;  he  was  a  fine,  and 
warm,  and  decent  humsm  being. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  SpeakCT,  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester). 
Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
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with  deep  sadness  of  the  imexpected 
and  tragic  death  of  our  colleague.  Bob 
Watkins.  I  shaU  miss  his  warmth.  This 
House  win  miss  his  warm  and  cheerful 
presence.  , 

At  a  time  In  our  Nation's  history  when 
the  forces  of  division  are  strong,  we 
need  the  amiable,  warm  spirit  that  Bob 
so  continuously  exuded.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  those  of  us  who  have  been 
touched  by  Bob's  warm  spirit  will  carry 
It  with  us  as  we  work  in  tWs  chamber 
in  the  future  so  that  his  example  of 
cheerfutoess  and  feUowshlp  may  help 
us  to  heal  the  division  afflicting  our  land. 
Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myebs). 

Mr  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  true  and  dedicated 
friend.  O.  ROBERT  Watkins.  Bob  was 
one  of  the  most  sincere  and  kindest 
members  of  this  House.  He  went  about 
the  responsibilities  of  his  ofBce  In  a 
most  quiet  and  efflclent  way.  Because 
of  this,  many  here  never  really  learned 
to  know  the  real  Bob  Watkins.  That  has 
been  their  loss,  but  an  even  greater  loss 
in  his  passing,  ending  his  service  to  the 
coxmtry  he  loved  so  much. 

I  join  today  his  many  friends  of  this 
body  and  the  Nation  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sorrow  to  his  wife,  sons,  and 
grandchildren.  May  God's  blessings  be 
with  them  at  this  time  of  their  bereave- 
ment. ^^  .  . 
(Mr  ROUDEBUSH  (at  the  request  of 
Mr  Myers)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.)  „      ,.       4.^ 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, I  would  Uke  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Congressman, 
a  great  American  and  a  dear  friend  of 
mine.  Congressman  Bob  Watkins,  01 
Pennsylvania,    who    died    last    Friday, 

From  1946  until  last  Friday,  he  de- 
voted his  Ufe  to  helping  the  people  of  his 
State  as  an  elected  official. 

First  as  sheriff,  then  as  a  State  sen- 
ator, then  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  and  finally,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Bob  Watkins  loved  Pennsylvania. 

He  loved  his  country. 

And  people  loved  him. 

Several  years  ago,  a  group  of  us  formed 
sort  of  a  supper  club.  We  got  together  for 
dinner  each  evening  after  the  House  ad- 
journed. If  we  did  not  have  commit- 

naents.  ,     ^        s  ..^, 

Bob  Watkins  was  a  leader  of  tins 

group.  , 

My  hours  with  him  can  never  be  re- 
placed. ,  ,  .    . 

Not  only  did  he  offer  good  counsel  but 
he  presented  me  with  an  ouUook  on  life 
and  a  gift  of  brotherhood  which  will  stay 
with  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Bob  Watkins  was  a  loner. 

Bob  Watkins  was  a  man  with  thou- 
sands of  friends. 

Because  once  you  met  him,  he  was 
3rour  friend. 

Joseph  McCaffrey,  newscaster  for 
radio  station,  WMAL.  of  Washington, 


summed  It  up,  when  on  his  program 
"Meet  the  Member,"  he  said : 

Robert  Watkins  haa  the  peraonaUty  that 
was  made  for  pdlUc*.  or  for  that  matter, 
made  for  success  In  any  field.  He  meets  peo- 
ple with  that  eace  only  a  lew  men  can  master. 

He  never  meets  a  stranger. 

Watkins  enjoys  being  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, saying,  _^  ,.  .» 

"I  think  It  Is  a  great  privilege.  I  cherish  It, 
although  I  admit  that  the  seniority  system 
Is  the  rule  and  I  dont  have  many  years 
here,  but  stUl  I  beUeve  It  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant office  a  man  can  be  elected  to,  and  an 
office  where  he  can  do  some  good  for  the 
average  man  and  woman." 


To  friend  Bob  I  say  farewell  and  may 
God  bless  you.  To  his  wife  and  family  I 
offer  my  most  sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  but  I  will  not 
make  any  remarks  about  my  good  friend. 
Bob  Watkdjs,  at  this  time.  I  shall  do  so 
at  some  later  date,  but  I  do  wish  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  the  information 
pertaining  to  the  services  for  Bob  Wat- 
kins. 

The  services  will  be  held  at  the  wu- 
11am  S.  Bleyer  Funeral  Home,  500  West 
22d  Street.  Chester,  Pa.  The  viewing  will 
be  Tuesday  night,  August  11,  1970,  l>e- 
tween  the  hours  of  7  P  m.  and  9  p.m.  The 
Masonic  services  will  be  held  at  8  pjn. 
sharp. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  the  Bleyer 
Funeral  Home  cm  Wednesday  morning, 
August  12,  1970.  at  10  a.m. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frcnn  Maryland  (Mr. 
Garmatz)  ,  th#  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den death  of  our  coDeague,  Robert 
Watkins,  Is  a  shock  to  those  of  us  who 
worked  so  closely  with  him  here  In  Con- 
gress. Slnc«  his  election  to  the  House 
of  Reoresentatives  In  November  1964, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  our  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  he  served  with  distinction  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Naviga- 
tion He  was  also  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Maritime  Education  and  Training. 

Congressman  Watkins  was  admirably 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee,  from  a  standpoint  of 
both  background  and  ability.  He  was  a 
self-made  man,  and  It  seems  somehow 
appropriate  that— at  the  age  of  9— he 
sold  newspapers  to  the  crews  of  vessels 
anchored  in  his  native  port  of  Hampton 
Roads,  "Va.  Throxigh  the  ensuing  years, 
he  gained  broad  business  experience,  and 
successfvdly  established  a  stevedoring 
business  and  then  a  very  large  trucking 
and  transfer  company. 

This  close  association  with  various 
segments  of  transportation  gave  Con- 
gressman WATKiKS  an  insight  into  that 
industry  which  proved  tovaluable  dur- 
ing his  tenure  on  the  Merchant  Marine 


Committee;  his  broad  background  en- 
abled him  to  understand  the  many  prob- 
lems of  the  complex  maritime  industry, 
and  the  many  bills  he  sponsored  in  Con- 
gress— which  were  referred  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee — ^were  instru- 
mental In  helping  to  formxilate  national 
maritime  policies. 

Congressman  Watkins  also  had  many 
years  of  experience  as  a  public  ser- 
vant— on  a  State  and  local,  as  well  as 
Federal  level.  He  held  many  responsi- 
ble positions,  including  that  of  coimty 
sheriff.  State  senator,  and  coimty  com- 
missioner. 

But  In  addition  to  his  many  talents. 
Congressman  Watkins  was — above  all 
else — a  very  warm  and  compassionate 
man.  Both  his  talents  and  his  warmth 
will  be  missed  by  his  many  colleagues 
in  Congress. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  for  all  the 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, 1  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Watkins 
and  their  sons  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  it  becomes  our  sad 
fate  to  pause  In  contemplation  of  the  un- 
certainty of  human  life.  Msm  is  as  a 
flower,  which  Is  soon  cut  down,  as  the 
Psalmist  remarked.  "He  Is  a  shadow, 
which  continueth  not."  As  of  yesterday. 
Bob  Watkins  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  every  reason  for  long  years  of  suc- 
cess and  honor.  Today  he  Is  not  among 
the  mortal.  While  he  thought,  perchance, 
that  his  career  was  aspiring,  he  fell,  like 
autunm  leaves,  to  enrich  his  mother 
earth.  His  place  among  us,  his  comrades, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  with  the 
good  people  of  his  native  State,  is  vacant 
and  empty.  They  shall  know  him  no  more. 
May  his  good  deeds  In  the  flesh  be  a  last- 
ing monument  to  his  memory. 

Congressman  Watkins  made  a  success 
of  life  In  a  variety  of  occupations,  both 
civil  and  political.  Integrity  and  honor 
followed  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  His 
constituents  from  the  Ninth  Pennsyl- 
vania District  have  reason  to  respect  his 
Judgment  and  his  devotion  to  their  In- 
terests. As  a  colleague  of  mine  In  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  had  learned  to  appreciate 
his  close  attention  to  his  assignments,  his 
keen  intelligence  In  grasping  the  essen- 
tials of  controversisd  Issues,  and  his  de- 
termination to  follow  the  right  as  he  saw 
it.  We  shall  miss  his  sagacity  in  the  com- 
mittee and  his  continuing  efforts  to  find 
an  acceptable  solution  for  our  problems. 
He  was  an  agreeable  man,  a  man  easy  to 
work  with,  a  credit  to  himself  and  to  his 
duty.  I  am  happy  that  I  could  list  him  as 
a  friend,  loyal  and  dependable. 

To  his  loving  family  and  close  friends, 
we  offer  whatever  feeble  consolation 
there  may  He  in  our  assurance  that  he 
was  a  statesman  In  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  he  left  a  record  of  faith- 
fulness and  honor  which  cannot  be 
erased.  May  time  assuage  your  sorrow 
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and  give  you  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  in  accomplishment  which 
was  denied  him. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress,  I  found  Bob  Wat- 
kins  most  helpful.  This  Chamber  will 
miss  both  his  counsel  and  his  sense  of 
humor.  I  am  proud  to  have  acquired  his 
friendship. 

Mrs.  Ruth  and  I  send  our  sympathy  to 
the  Watkins  family. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
remind  the  Members  that  we  all  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  our 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Bob  Watkins, 
who  has  not  been  here  many  terms,  but 
through  his  personality  and  his  convivi- 
ality he  made  a  great  many  friends  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  was 
proud  to  know  him  and  call  him  my 
friend.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  to  his  family 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I.  too,  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Bob  Watkins.  I  thought  Bob 
Watkins  was  a  good  fellow  and  a  good 
man  to  have  here  in  Congress.  I  know  I 
feel  a  sense  of  loss  when  I  look  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  today  and  do  not  find 
our  good  friend  Bob  Watkins  there.  I 
will  miss  him. 
My  sympathy  goes  to  his  family  at  this 

sad  time. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania's  Ninth  District,  our 
State's  congressional  delegation  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  lost  an 
able  and  experienced  public  servant. 

The  passing  last  weekend  of  G.  Robert 
Watkins,  with  whom  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  serving  in  both  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Legislature  and  the  U.S. 
Congress,  is  a  tragic  loss  to  his  colleagues, 
to  his  constituents  in  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Counties,  and  to  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Nation. 

A  successful  businessman,  a  county 
commissioner  and  for  12  years  an  effec- 
tive State  Senator,  Bob  Watkins  was 
completing  his  third  term  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  dedicated  Member 
of  Congress  and  want  to  extend  to,Mrs. 
Watkins.  their  two  sons,  and  other  crom- 
bers  of  their  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Friday,  Congress  suffered  the  loss  of 


one  of  its  most  distinguished  Members. 
For  me,  the  news  of  the  death  of  Rep- 
resentative G.  ROBERT  Watkins  was  es- 
pecially acute,  because  he  was  not  only 
a  coUeague  but  a  neighbor.  Our  years 
serving  together  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  blended  with   the  countless 
additional  occasions  outside  the  Capitol 
Halls  when  we  discussed  issues  of  mu- 
tual importance  to  our  districts.  Con- 
gressman   Watkins'    dedication   to   his 
constituents   in   the   Ninth  District  of 
Pennsylvania  was  evident  In  his  legisla- 
tive record  and  his  individual  attention 
to  their  concerns.  Bob  Watkins  not  only 
knew  his  people,  but  knew  their  prob- 
lems. As  a  former  county  sheriff  and 
commissioner,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Senate  for  three  4- 
year  terms,  he  brought  to  Congress  an 
understanding   and  insight  which   en- 
abled him  to  represent  his  district  to 
the  fullest.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he   was   a   member   of   the   Important 
House    Interstate    and    Foreign    Com- 
merce, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committees.  I  knew  Bob  Watkins 
as  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  and  a  very  ca- 
pable Congressman,  but  even  more,  I 
knew  him  for  what  he  was  most  to  us 
all:  An  American,  through  and  through. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  Thursday  morning,  July  23,  1970,  Rob- 
ert G.  Watkins  talked  to  the  congres- 
sional prayer  breakfast  group.  He  gave 
a   wonderful    inspirational   talk   to   his 
fellow  Members. 

It  was  a  talk  that  I  believe  I  shall  never 
forget.  Bob  Watkins  used  no  notes,  but 
talked  from  what  was  in  his  heart.  By 
his  remarks  that  day,  we  aU  knew  he 
was  truly  a  God-fearing  man  who  want- 
ed to  let  us  know  of  his  strong  religious 
feehngs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Watkins  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  here  in  the  House, 
but  we  are  better  off  for  having  known 
him  even  though  it  was  for  only  a  short 
time. 

My  thoughts  are  with  Mrs.  Watkins 
and  their  two  sons  during  this  very  sad 
time. 

Mr.     MORGAN.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
sudden  and  untimely  passing  of  our  col- 
league,  Robert   Watkins,   comes   as   a 
shock  to  all  of  us.  During  his  three  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  had 
won  our  respect  and  friendship.  He  was 
a  conscientious,  hard-working  Member 
whose  dedication  to  public  service  began 
many  years  ago.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Robert  Watkins  brought  with  him 
to  this  House  a  rich  and  varied  back- 
groimd    of    experience.    Starting    as    a 
newsboy  at  the  age  of  9,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  shlpfitter,  headed  the  Chester 
Stevedoring  Co..  and  in  1932.  organized 
the  Blue  Line  Transfer  Co.  He  served  4 
years  as  sheriff  of  Delaware  County  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  for  12 
years.  He  also  served  a  4-year  term  as 
county    commissioner.    The    knowledge 
and  experience  so  gained  helped  him 
when  he  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  came  equipped  with  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  problems  and 
needs  of  his  district  and  State  and  a 
broad  view  of  national  and  International 
affairs.  It  was  only  natural  for  him  to 


seek  and  gain  membership  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committees 
on  both  «f.  which  he  served  with  Industry 
and  distinction. 

I  regarded  Robert  Watkins  as  one  of 
my  dearest  and  closest  friends  and  am 
deeply  saddened  by  his  sudden  passing. 
To  Ills  wife  and  sons.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  condolences. 

Mr  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
passing  of  our  colleague.  G.  Robert  Wat- 
kins last  Friday  evening  is  still  difficult 
to  comprehend  and  accept.  My  wife. 
June  joins  me  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Watkins  and  their  two 

sons.  .    „  ..  „ 

As  one  who  served  with  Bob  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  had  the  advantage  of 
learning  from  an  outstanding  gentleman 
the  art  of  firmness  dealt  only  imder  rea- 
sonable and  fair  conditions. 

Together,  we  served  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Finance,  where 
no  one  surpassed  Bob  Watkins  In  desire 
and  dedication  to  produce  good  legisla- 
tion. It  shall  be  a  difficult  task,  I  know, 
to  replace  him. 

I  shall  always  recall  with  fondness  and 
appreciation  the  privilege  that  was  mine 
in  knowing  Bob  Watkins.  He  was  a  great 
Congressman  and  a  truly  fine  genUeman. 
His  presence  shall  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Bob  Watkins. 
He  was  known  to  us  all  for  his  good 
works  and  benign  spirit.  He  had  a  full 
and  productive  life,  a  veritable  testa- 
ment that  Horatio  Alger  heroes  can  still 
rise  up  In  the  world  among  us.  He  was 
born  of  humble  parentage  in  Hampton. 
Va.,  as  one  of  four  children,  on  May  21. 
1902.  His  first  business  experience  was 
that  of  selling  newspapers  to  the  crews 
of  vessels  anchored  in  the  harbor.  As  a 
young  man,  he  learned  the  trade  of  ship- 
fitter  in  the  city  of  Newport  News,  but 
Bob  Watkins  had  his  aspirations  set  on 
bigger  things. 

He  moved  to  Chester.  Pa.,  shorUy 
thereafter  marrying  the  former  Hilda 
Jane  Smerbeck,  of  Pittsburgh.  Between 
1920  and  1931,  Bob  Watkins  ran  a  con- 
cern that  he  had  begun:  The  Chester 
Stevedoring  Co.  In  1932,  with  a  partner, 
he  organized  and  headed  the  Blue  Line 
Transfer  Co.,  operating  hundreds  of 
trucks  to  all  points  in  the  East.  But  once 
again  Bob  Watkins  was  not  satisfied,  for 
he  had  come  from  humble  people  and  It 
was  not  enough  for  him  to  separate  him- 
self from  them  and  live  in  a  big  house  on 
a  hill.  He  believed  that  his  calling  was  to 
serve  the  people,  regardless  of  their 
party  affiliation  or  ideological  beUefs. 
Thus,  he  became  sheriff  of  Delaware 
County  for  a  4-year  term  and.  after  that, 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
for  three  4-year  terms.  He  also  served 
a  4-year  term  as  county  commissioner. 

He  was  elected  to  the  89th  Congress 
on  November  3, 1964,  bucking  the  Demo- 
cratic landslide  of  that  year,  thus  dem- 
onstrating that  the  people  of  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  trusted  G.  Robert  Watkws 
more  than  any  party  label.  He  served 
from  then  until  the  present,  dying,  un- 
fortunately, this  last  Sunday,  after  com- 
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pleting  a  speech  to  the  folks  back  home. 
G.  Robert  Watkins  might  thus  be  said 
to  have  died  in  harness,  as  all  of  us  here 
in  Congress  might  wish  to  go:  serving 
the  people  who  have  placed  such  trust 
in  us  until  the  very  end. 

He  was  a  great  and  a  good  man,  and  I, 
a  Democrat,  would  like  to  say  that  I  felt 
as  much  in  common  with  this  wonderful 
man,  who  was  a  Republican,  as  I  have 
ever  felt  with  any  other  holder  of  public 
office.  He  was  very  conscientious,  but 
what  stands  out  In  my  mind  just  now  Is 
his  humanness,  his  warmth.  We  shall 
miss  him.  People  like  Bob  Watkins,  no 
matter  what  party  they  belong  to  or 
what  positions  they  take  on  issues  of  the 
day.  are  the  dependable  human  back- 
bone of  any  Congress,  and  I  would  like 
to  express  my  condolence  for  the  loss  of 
a  fine  man  and  dedicated  public  servant, 
to  his  wife.  HUda,  and  to  his  children. 
Robert  G.  and  Dwaln  Joseph  Watkins. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  an  saddened  to  learn  of  the  re- 
cent death  of  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Hon.  G.  Robert  Watkins. 

Bob  Watkins  was  a  big  man  with  a  big 
heart.  He  had  many  outstanding  quali- 
ties, and  in  his  role  as  Congressman  his 
loyalty  and  thoughtful  regard  and  ac- 
tions toward  his  colleagues  were  refresh- 
ing. Considered  a  "conservative"  in  his 
poUtlcal  phUosophy,  he  was  a  strong 
leader  of  more  than  a  dozen  House  Re- 
publicans who  embrace  a  similar  out- 

look. 

He  was  respected  by  all  for  his  de- 
pendability, charity  and  friendliness.  A 
great  conversationalist  and  fine  story 
teUer.  he  had  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge 
and  fascinating  experiences;  he  was 
graduated  from  the  practical  "school  of 
hard  knocks "  with  high  honors. 

His  death  leaves  a  void  for  all  of  us 
who  knew  him,  which  cannot  be  filled. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  and  a  sense  of  personal 
grief  that  I  learned  of  the  passing  of  our 
good  friend,  colleague  and  fellow  Penn- 
sylvanlan.  G.  Robert  Watkins.  of  the 
Ninth  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bob  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
and  his  quick  smile  and  warm  person- 
ality will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  those 
who  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
know  him. 

Bob  Watkins  distinguished  hunself  not 
only  in  these  Halls,  but  in  each  endeavor 
that  he  has  ever  undertaken. 

Profiting  from  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  he  earned  in  his 
walk  through  life.  Bob  Watkins  excelled 
as  sheriff  and  county  commissioner  in 
his  home  county  of  Delaware,  Pa.,  as 
senator  In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate 
at  Harrlsburg;  as  legislator  in  these  hal- 
lowed Halls;  and  as  husband  and  father 

at  home.  .  ,,  . 

I  have  had  the  personal  pnvilege  and 
pleasure  to  serve  with  Bob  both  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  and  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  In  both  bodies.  Bob 
contributed  Immensely  and  left  an  indel- 
lible  mark. 

His  deep  sense  of  patriotism,  his  in- 
tense conviction  to  the  ideals  for  which 
he  strived.  and  his  tremendous  practical 
abilities,  earned  for  him  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all.  He  was  spun  from  the 
rarest  of  fibers. 


Mrs.  Whalley  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Watkins  and  their 
two  sons.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all. 
but  his  spirit  and  the  warmth  of  his 
life  will  remain  with  us  forever. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mtiy  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  public  service  of  the  late  Honor- 
able G.  ROBERT  Watkins. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Corbett)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTTTD- 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
RELATIVE  TO  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  4.  rule  XXVn,  I  call  up 
motion  No.  5.  to  discharge  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  from  the  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
264,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentlewoman 
sign  the  motion? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
signed  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentiewoman 
qualifies.  The  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan calls  up  a  motion  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (House  Joint  Resolution  264)  which 
the  Clerk  will  report  by  tltie. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tltie  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

PARLIAMENTAEY    INQtTDlT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  rule  provides  for  20  minutes  of 
debate,  10  minutes  on  either  side.  Is  It 
correct  that  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  being  opposed  to  the 
discharge  petition,  will  be  allocated  10 
minutes?  

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  s 
statement  Is  correct  that  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  20  minutes  of  debate,  10  min- 
utes on  each  side.  H  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  is  opposed  to  the 
motion,  the  Chair  wlU  recognize  him  for 
10  minutes.  ^    ^      .. 

Is    the    gentleman    opposed   to   the 

motion?  .  .     ..  ^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  opposed  to  the 

motion,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 

gentiewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Grit- 

hths)  will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes, 

and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Celler)     will    be    recognized    for    10 

minutes.      ^^^^^^^^^ 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evldentiy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called   the  roll,   and  the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(ROUNO.  261] 

Anderaon.  Flynt  S°"*>*? 

Tenn  Foremmn  Powell 

AsplnaU  Frellnghuysen  Price.  Tex. 

Baring  Pvaton,  Tenn.  Hallsbadc 

Berry  Gallagher  S'fi'^  ^ 

Blaggl  aialmo  Reld,  N.Y. 

Bray  GUbert  Eelfel 

Brock  Goldwater  Boblaon 

Brown.  Mich.      Oubser  Roe 

Buchanan  Hagan  Rogers.  Colo. 

Burleson,  Tex.    Halpem  ^^^h    ■\, 

Bush  Hastings  Rostenkowskl 

Caffery  Hubert  Roudebush 

Carter  Hollfleld  Rouaselot 

Clark  Keith  Ruppe 

Clay  King  By*5 

Oohelan  Kleppe  ii^HSKSro. 

Cramer  Long.  La.  Schadeberg 

Crane  Lukens  Scheuer 

Cunningham      McEwen  ^**^,._ 

Daddarlo  McKneally  Skublta 

Davis.  Ga.  MacGregor  Stuckey 

Dawson  MaUllard  Sullivan 

Dcnney  Mann  S?'"''^^^,., 

DldSnion  MeskUl  Teague,  OHlf. 

5j,Vn^  Monagan  Teague,  Tex. 

Edwartls,  Ala.     Murphy.  N.Y.  Tunney 

Edwards.  La.       O'Hara  ^n« 

Evlns,  Tenn.       O'Neal,  Ga.  ^ef<*!' 

PaUon  Ottlnger  Wright 

Parbsteln  Passman  Young 

Pish  PodeU 


Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  334 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum.  .    ^^         _^ 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
RELATIVE  TO  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentiewoman 
from  Michigan  cMrs.  Griffiths)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs  GRnnTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
47  consecutive  years  this  amendment 
has  been  introduced  Into  the  CongreM 
of  the  United  States.  For  26  years  both 
parties  in  their  poUtical  conventions 
have  endorsed  it;  the  Republican  Party 
has  endorsed  it  for  30  years.  Yet  it  has 
been  22  years  since  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  Uie  House  has  even  held  a 
hearing  on  it.  On  the  eve  of  the  50Ui 
birthday  of  women  suffrage,  it  appears 
reasonable  to  me  that  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation,  who  are  more  than  a 
majority  of  this  House,  have  a  right  to 
have  this  legislation  discussed.  We  ask 
only  1  hour  to  convince  you  that  the 
amendment  is  fair  and  reasonable;  and 
I  will  yield  15  minutes  of  that  hour  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  to  Judiciary  members 
for  debate  who  may  oppose  It. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  show  you  that 
those  so-caUed  protective  laws  to  aid 
women— however  well-intentioned  orig- 
inaUy— have  becOTie  in  fact  restraints, 
which  keep  wife,  abandoned  wife,  and 
widow  alike  from  supporting  her  family. 
The  EEOC  has  already  ruled  protec- 
tive legislation  Invalid  and  cases  are  now 
headed  toward  ttie  Supreme  Court  to 
test  that  ruling  under  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 
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For  those  of  you  who  may  be  worrying 
with  the  AFL-CIO,  permit  me  to  read 
a  letter  from  the  wisest  one  of  us  all: 
Washington.  D.  C, 

August  7,  1970. 
Bon.  ANDkEW  J.  BTWunj.Bi. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DiA«  Andt:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter 
In  opposition  to  the  H.J.  Res.  2«J4. 

Respecting  the  rlewa  of  the  AFlr-CIO,  I 
want  to  frankly  advise  you  that  I  favor  the 
Resolution. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoaN  W.  McCoRM.\CK, 
Speaker  o/  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Permit  me  also  to  say  that  Mary  Key- 
serling  does  not  represent  the  Women's 
Bureau.  It  Is  represented  by  Elizabeth 
Koontz  and  it  supports  this  legislation. 

We  will  show  you  that  the  Supreme 
Court  which  hsis  readily  moved  to  change 
the  boundaries  of  your  District  and  the 
boundaries  of  your  school  district  has  on 
not  one  single  occasion  granted  to  women 
the  basic  protection  of  the  fifth  or  14th 
amendment.  The  only  right  guaranteed 
to  women  today  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  hold  public  office. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this 
battle  with  the  Supreme  Court,  that  this 
body  and  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
come  to  the  aid  of  women  by  passing  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  support  the 
discharge  motion;  to  vote  for  the  motion 
for  immediate  consideration;  to  support 
the  previous  question;  to  vote  against  any 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions and  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  paraphrase  the  greatest  suf- 
fragette of  them  all — Sojourner  Truth, 
"Ainf  I  a  person?" 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 

McCULLOCH). 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 264. 

This  resolution,  which  proposes  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  vindicate  the 
equality  of  rights  of  women  imder  the 
laws  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, might  at  first  glance  seem  non- 
controversial.  After  all.  who  would  sug- 
gest that  the  fairer  sex  should  be  given 
unfair  treatment? 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  is  not 
quite  that  simple.  There  Is  a  question 
whether  the  content  of  this  amendment 
is  already  embodied  in  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  with 
respect  to  the  States,  and  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Further,  there  is  need  to  make  a  fac- 
tual record  to  determine  where  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex  actually  exists. 
In  the  area  of  employment,  for  exam- 
ple, the  separate  listings  by  sex  in  the 
"help  wanted"  sections  erf  our  major 
newspapers  are  almost  certainly  Illegal 
under  tiUe  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  specifically  outlaws  discrimi- 
nation by  sex  in  employment.  What  is 


needed  here  is  enforcement  of  existing 
law,  or  at  the  very  most,  amendment  of 
that  law  to  make  it  more  effective,  but 
not  a  constitutional  amendment.  There 
is  also  considerable  doubt  about  what 
effect  this  amendment  will  have  on  State 
laws  in  such  areas  as  domestic  relations 
and  labor  law. 

Only  after  full  and  thorough  hearings 
in  committee  can  the  facts  be  ascertained 
and  a  sufficient  record  made  on  which 
the  House  can  act.  Therefore,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  this  most  important  matter  com- 
mencing September  16,  1970.  Our  com- 
mittee has  an  extremely  heavy  schedule 
of  hearings  and  executive  sessions  on 
pending  legislation,  especially  in  the  field 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  for  this  reason, 
September  16  is  the  first  available  date. 
If  this  body  should  vote  today  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
from  consideration  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 264.  it  wiU  be  denied  the  benefit 
of  committee  hearings.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  are  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States — a  document  that 
has  stood  intact  for  181  years  with  only 
23  amendments — the  matter  at  least 
merits  the  kind  of  detailed  consideration 
which  is  available  only  through  com- 
mittee hearings.  For  this  reason.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  vote  down  the  motion 
to  discharge. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  discharge  petition,  and 
I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  the  time 
allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  the  motion  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary from  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  264,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women.  What  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  is  to  vote  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  consequences  of  which  are  im- 
examined,  its  meaning  nondefined,  and 
its  risks  uncalculated. 

On  July  16.  1970,  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  notice  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  hold  hearings 
on  September  16.  Certainly,  if  the  House 
is  asked  to  vote  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  of  this  magnitude,  it  must 
have  before  it  a  record  of  expert  testi- 
mony upon  which  to  base  its  collective 
judgment.  You  should  know  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  not  been  idle 
In  preliminary  staff  study  consideration 
of  the  possible  affects  of  the  amendment. 
The  American  Law  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  been  requested 
to  and  has  delivered  to  the  committee 
samplings  of  the  laws  of  11  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  support, 
custody,  divorce,  separation  and  alimony 
which  could  be  abrogated,  for  good  or 
evil,  by  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tional amendment — Alabama,  Alaska. 
California,  Colorado,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Hawaii,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Ne- 
vada. New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 
I  quote  some  portions  thereof : 
So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  no  definitive 
leQd  analyalB  has  ever  been  undertaken 
which  purports  to  examine  ia  detail  any  of 
the  hunlflcatlona  of   these  problems;    and 


since  no  SUte  has  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  of  similar  purpose,  no  court  deci- 
sion precedents  exist  which  might  provide 
some  basis  for  prediction.  This  report,  there- 
fore, can  do  more  than  express  our  views  in 
the  form  of  what  we  believe  is  at  best  only 
reasonable  speculation,  as  to  some  of  the 
more  significant  aspects  of  domestic  relations 
laws,  statutory  and  case  law,  which  might  be 
subject  to  reevaluatlon  In  the  Ught  of  a 
possible  "Equal  Rights  Amendment." 

Subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress report,  I  wrote  to  the  attorneys 
general  of  each  State  asking  for  infor- 
mation for  committee  use  as  to  what 
laws,  if  any.  could  be  affected  by  the 
proposal.  The  replies  are  now  coming  in. 
The  attorney  general  of  Texas  has  sent 
this  committeee  a  list  of  State  laws  which 
as  he  states  may  or  may  not  be  affected. 
He  cannot  make  a  definitive  reply  any 
more  than  could  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Can  we?  Do  we  know?  We  cannot 
even  begin  to  speculate  until  a  body  of 
Information  is  before  us.  derived  from 
considered  testimony,  analysis  and  exact 
information  such  as  we  have  sought  from 
the  50  States. 

According  to  Prof.  Paul  Preimd  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  concurred  in  by 
numerous  other  legal  scholars,  every  pro- 
vision of  law  concerning  woman  would 
raise  a  constitutional  issue  which  would 
have  to  be  resolved  in  the  courts.  Others 
argue  that  women  presently  have  the 
same  constitutional  protection  under  the 
fifth  and  14th  amendments  that  they 
would  have  upon  adoption  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  Maybe  they  are  right; 
maybe  they  are  wrong.  Can  we  afford  to 
grope  in  the  dark  without  any  concrete 
evidence. 

Each  of  us  is  in  a  sense  blindfolded. 
How  can  we  discharge  our  responsibili- 
ties without  even  the  knowledge  of  which 
laws  of  the  very  States  which  sent  us 
here  could  be  abrogated,  voided,  or 
changed.  Some  should  be,  others  not.  But 
at  the  very  least,  we  should  know.  Only 
hearings  can  produce  that  body  of  knowl- 
edge. The  committee  has  already  begtm 
its  work;  we  ask  only  for  the  opportunity 
to  complete  it. 

Further,  on  June  30.  July  7  and  13,  and 
August  4,  our  colleagues  MncvA,  Grii'- 
riTHS,  Ryan,  and  Whliam  D.  Ford  intro- 
duced a  proposal  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities. The  proposal  is  specific,  its  di- 
rection clear,  its  provisions  immediately 
operative  upon  enactment.  The  two  pro- 
posals, the  equal  rights  amendment  and 
the  Women's  Equality  Act  of  1970,  as  It 
is  termed,  should  be  considered  together 
In  committee  hearings.  The  concrete 
versus  the  abstract  should  be  joined  in 
issue  so  that  again,  the  Members  of  this 
body  can  judge  and  vote  with  chapter 
and  verse  before  them. 

Let  us  not  leap  into  the  thicket  until 
we  can  at  the  very  least  know  a  bit  about 
the  terrain  on  which  we  will  land,  and 
where  it  will  lead. 

After  just  1  hour  of  debate  should  this 
motion  prevail,  we  shall  be  asked  to  vote 
on  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Feminists  clamor  for  equal  rights.  No- 
body can  deny  that  women  should  have 
equality  under  the  law.  But  ever  since 
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Adam  gave  up  his  rib  to  make  a  wom- 
an, throughout  the  ages  we  have  learned 
that  physical,  emotional,  psychological 
and  social  differences  exist  and  dare  not 
be  disregarded. 

Neither  the  National  Women's  Party 
nor  the  delightful,  delectable  and  dedi- 
cated gentlelsuiy  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
Griffiths)  can  change  nature.  They 
cannot  do  it. 

Beyond  that,  let  me  say  that  there  is 
as  much  difference  between  a  male  and 
a  female  as  between  a  horse  chestnut  and 
a  chestnut  horse — and  as  the  French  say, 
Viv6  le  (Ufference. 

Any  attempt  to  pa^  an  amendment 
that  promises  to  wipe  out  the  effects  of 
these  differences  Is  about  as  abortive 
as  trying  to  fish  in  a  desert— and  you 
cannot  do  that. 

There  is  no  really  genuine  equality 
and  I  defy  anyone  to  tell  me  what 
"equality"  in  this  amendment  means. 
Even  your  five  fingers — one  is  not  equal 
to  the  other — they  are  different. 

You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
only  one  place  where  there  Is  equality — 
and  that  is  in  the  cemetery. 

Women  have  thrown  off  many  shackles 
with  the  help  of  men.  I  admit  some 
shackles  remain.  Our  duty  is  to  abolish 
distinctions  based  on  sex  except  such  as 
are  reasonably  justified  by  differences  in 
physical  structure  or  biological  or  so- 
cial function.  The  equai  rights  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  all  distinctions  in 
legal  treatment  of  men  and  women  even 
when  the  fundamental  reasonableness 
and  common  sense  of  such  differences  is 
apparent. 

For  example,  under  the  Federal  Jury 
Selection  Act  of  1968,  women  with  chil- 
dren today  may  seek  and  obtain  an  ex- 
cuse from  Federal  jury  duty  on  the 
grounds  of  imdue  hardship  or  extreme 
inconvenience. 

Will  women  hereafter  be  prohibited 
from  requesting  such  excuse  from  jury 
service — because  a  man  cannot  have  such 
an  excuse?  Where  Is  the  equality  then? 
Man  has  the  right  to  say  that  if  women 
have  the  right,  then  men  should  have 
the  right. 

The  adoption  of  a  blimderbuss  amend- 
ment would  erase  existing  protective 
female  legislation  with  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences. 

You  would  have  scores  of  thousands 
of  working  women  without  the  proi>er 
protection  from  oppressive  and  fatal 
practices. 

Some  feminists  casually  say— We  do 
not  want  protection,  we  want  liberation. 

Will  you  tell  that  to  the  female  factory 
worker  and  to  the  female  farmworker 
and  get  their  reply?  It  would  require  very 
buoyant  prescience  to  predict  the  effects 
of  this  amendment.  Scores  and  scores 
of  laws — State,  municipal,  and  Federal 
Oovemment— make  distinctions  in  their 
applications,  and,  therefore,  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  determine  exactly  what  the 
consequences  would  be.  I  say  let  us  at 
least  have  hearings  before  we  pass  upon 
,  an  amendment  as  Important  as  this  one. 
vl  attach  to  my  remarks  excerpts  from 
the  laws  of  a  number  of  States  relating 
to  domestic  relations  which  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  amendment. 
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Excerpts  or  Selected  State  Laws  Relating 

To  Domestic  Relations 

(Prepared   by   the   American   Law  Division, 

Ubrary  of  Congress) 

DIVORCK 

Alahama 

Tit.  34.  Sec.  22,  (7409)  (3705)  (1487)  (2824) 
(2687)  (2353)  (1963),  To  either  party  In  case 
of  cruelty;  to  wife  In  case  of  nonsupport. — 
In  favor  of  either  party  to  the  marriage  when 
the  other  has  committed  actual  violence 
on  his  or  her  person,  attended  with  danger 
to  life  or  health,  or  when  from  his  or  her 
conduct  there  la  reasonable  apprehension 
of  such  violence.  In  favor  of  the  wife  when 
the  wife  has  Uved,  or  shaU  have  lived  sepcuvte 
and  apart  from  the  bed  and  board  of  the 
husband  for  two  years  and  without  support 
from  his  for  two  years  next  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  bill;  and  she  has  bona  fide  re- 
sided in  this  state  during  said  period. 
Alaska 

Sec.  09.65.110.  Grounds  for  divorce. — ^WlU- 
ful  neglect  of  the  husband  for  a  period  of  12 
months  to  provide  for  his  wife  the  common 
necessities  of  life,  he  having  the  ablUty 
to  do  so,  or  his  failure  to  do  so  by  reason 
of  Idleness,  profligacy,  or  dissipation. 

Husband  must  provide  home  and  vrtfe  must 
reside  there.  It  Is  elementary  that  the  duty 
devolves  upon  the  husbaad  to  provide  and 
furnish  the  home,  and  that  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  wife  to  occupy  the  home  and  to  re- 
side there  unless  the  husband  acquiesces  or 
consents  to  her  residence  elsewhere  or  un- 
less her  husband's  mistreatment  justifies 
her  In  leaving  and  remaining  away  from  the 
home.  Ellis  v.  Ellis,  8  Alaska  373. 
CoZorodo 

46-1-1.  Grounds  for  divorce. — That  the 
husband,  being  in  good  bodily  health,  has 
faUed  to  make  reasonable  provisions  for  the 
support  of  his  family  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  or  more,  next  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  action  for  divorce.  No  husband  who 
secures  a  divorce  on  such  ground,  however, 
shall  be  relieved  thereby  from  the  duty 
of  the  support  of  the  wife  from  whom  he 
Is  thus  divorced,  unless  she  has  sufficient 
property  or  means  to  support  herself. 

A  wife  located  and  employed  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  repeatedly  refused  over  a  series 
of  years  to  accompany  her  husband,  a  mili- 
tary serviceman  engaged  for  several  years 
in  various  states,  who  had  finaUy  deter- 
mined to  live  In  Colorado  where  he  was  so 
employed,  Is  guUty  of  desertion.  MuOtoUen 
v.  Mulhollen  (1961)  145  C.  479,  368  P.  2d 
887. 

District  oj  ColumXHa 

Sec.  18-004.  Grounds  for  divorce,  legal 
separation  and  annulment. — Husband  has 
right  to  choose  dcwnlclle;  unjustified  re- 
fusal of  wife  to  follow  Is  desertion,  grounds 
for  divorce.  Snyder,  134  A  2d  687,  D.C.  Mun- 
App.  (1967) 

HawaU 

Sec.  580-41.  Grounds  for  divorce.— When 
the  husband,  being  of  sufficient  ability  to 
provide  suitable  maintenance  for  his  wife 
neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so  for  a  continuous 
period  of  not  less  than  sixty  days. 
Nevada 

126.190.  Action  by  wife  for  permanent 
Bupport  and  malntenanoe :  Grounds. — When 
the  wife  has  any  cause  of  action  for  divorce 
against  her  husband,  or  when  she  has  been 
deserted  by  him  and  such  desertion  baa 
continued  for  the  space  of  90  days,  she 
may.  without  applying  for  a  divorce,  main- 
tain in  the  district  court  an  action  against 
her  htisband  for  permanent  support  and 
malnteip&nce  of  herself,  or  of  herself  and  of 
her  child  or  chUdren. 

Itew  York 

Dom.  Rel..  Sec.  200.  Action  for  separa- 
tloa— Wl^  the  wlte  la  platntut.  tte  neglect 
~»^jU.^  :     {<;«  Si'C     •  >''••!  ■  '  '»      '•* 


or  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  provide  for 

IMT. 

PennsyUMiiia 
Ch.  23,  Sec.  11.  Grounds  for  divorce  from 
bed  and  board. — T7pon  complaint,  and  due 
proof  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  wife 
to  obtain  a  divorce  from  t>ed  and  board, 
whenever  It  shall  be  judged.  In  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided  in  cases  of  divorce, 
that  her  husband  has : 

(a)  Maliciously  abandoned  his  famUy; 
or 

(b)  Blaliciously  turned  her  out  of  doors; 
or 

(c)  By  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment 
endangered  her  life;  or 

(d)  Offered  such  indignities  to  her  per- 
son as  to  render  her  condition  Intolerable 
and  life  burdensome;  or 

(e)  Conunltted  adultery. 

ALIMONT 


Alabama 

Ch.  34,  Sec.  30  (7417)  (3803)  (1495)  (2831) 
(2694)  (2360)  (1970) ,  aUowance  to  wife  pend- 
Ing  suit. — Pending  suit  for  divorce,  the 
court  may  make  an  allowance  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  wife  out  of  the  estate  of  the 
husband,  suitable  to  his  estate  and  the  con- 
dition In  life  of  the  parties  for  a  period  of 
time  not  longer  than  necessary  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  her  bin  for  divorce. 

Sec.  31.  (7418)  (3804)  (1406)  (2832)  (2361) 
(1971),  allowance  to  wife  on  decree  of  di- 
vorce.— If  the  wife  has  no  separate  estate,  or 
If  It  be  insufficient  for  her  maintenance,  the 
judge,  upon  granting  a  divorce  at  his  discre- 
tion may  decree  to  the  wife  an  allowance  out 
of  the  estate  of  the  husband,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  value  thereof  and  the  condi- 
tion of  his  family. 

Sec.  32.  (7419)  (3805)  (1497)  (2333)  (2696) 
(2362)  (1972),  aUowance  when  decree  in 
favor  of  wife. — If  the  divorce  is  In  favor  of 
the  wife  for  the  misconduct  of  the  husband, 
the  Judge  trying  the  case  shall  have  the  right 
to  make  an  allowance  to  the  wife  out  of  th« 
husband's  estate,  or  not  make  her  an  allow- 
ance as  the  clrcumstanoes  of  the  case  may 
Justify,  and  If  an  allowance  Is  made  It  must 
be  as  liberal  as  the  estate  of  the  hxisband  wUl 
permit,  regard  being  had  to  the  condlUon  of 
hU  family  and  to  all  the  clrcvmistancee  of 
the  case. 

Sec.  83.  (7420)  (3806)  (1498)  (2334)  (2897) 
(1973).  allowance  when  against  wife. — If  In 
favor  of  the  husband  for  the  misconduct  of 
the  wife,  if  the  Judge  In  his  discretion  deems 
the  wife  entitled  to  an  allowance,  the  aUow- 
ance must  be  regulated  by  the  abUlty  of  the 
husband  and  the  nature  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  wife. 

AloMka 

Sec.  09.56.200.  Orders  dxiring  action, 
(a)  During  the  pendency  of  the  action,  the 
court  may  provide  by  order 

(1)  that  the  husband  pay  an  amount  of 
money  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
wife  to  proeecute  or  defend  the  action; 

(2)  for  the  care,  custody,  and  maintenance 
of  the  minor  children  of  the  marriage  during 
the  pendency  of  the  action; 

(3)  for  the  freedom  of  the  wife  from  the 
control  of  the  husband  during  the  pendency 
of  the  action. 

(4)  for  the  delivery  to  the  wife  of  her  per- 
sonal property  in  the  poasesslon  or  control  of 
the  husband  at  the  time  of  giving  the  Judg- 
ment; 

(6)  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more 
trustees  to  coUect.  receive,  expend,  manage, 
or  Invest,  in  the  manner  the  court  directs, 
any  sum  of  money  adjudged  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  wife  or  the  nxirturo  and  educa- 
tion of  minor  children  committed  to  her  care 
and  custody. 

DiatHct  of  CoIumWa 

Sec.  16-911.  Alimony  pendente  Ute;  suit 
money,  enforcement;  custody  of  chfldren: 
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During  the  pendency  <rf  an  action  for 
divorce,  or  an  action  by  the  husband  to 
declare  the  marriage  null  and  void,  where 
the  nullty  Is  denied  by  the  wife,  the  court 

may: 

(1)  require  the  husband  to  pay  alimony 
to  the  wife  for  the  maintenance  of  herself 
and  their  minor  cblldien  committed  to  ho" 
care,  and  suite  money.  Including  counsel 
fees,  to  enable  her  to  conduct  her  case, 
whether  she  U  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant, 
and  enforce  any  order  relating  thereto  by 
attachment  and  imprlsotunent  for  disobe- 
dience: 

(2)  enjoin  any  dlspoeltlon  of  the  hus- 
band's property  to  avoid  the  collection  of  the 
allowances  so  required; 

(3)  If  the  husband  falls  or  refuses  to  pay 
the  alimony  or  suite  money,  sequestrate  his 
property  and  i4>ply  the  income  thereof  to 
such  objects. 

Sec.  lft-912.  Permanent  alimony;  enforce- 
ment: retention  of  dower: 

When  a  divorce  Is  granted  to  the  wife,  the 
court  may  decree  her  permanent  alimony 
sufficient  for  her  support  and  that  of  any 
minor  children  whom  the  court  assigns  to 
her  care,  and  secure  and  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  alimony  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  section  16-911.  and  may.  If  It 
seems  appropriate,  retain  to  the  wife  her 
right  of  dower  In  the  husband's  estate;  and 
the  court  may.  In  similar  circumstances,  re- 
tain the  husband's  right  of  dower  In  the 
wife's  estate. 

Sec.  16-913.  Alimony  when  divorce  Is 
granted  on  husband's  application: 

When  a  divorce  Is  granted  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  husband  t»e  court  may  require 
him  to  pay  alimony  to  the  wife.  If  It  seems 
Just  and  proper. 

Hatoaii 

Sec.  580-9  Temporary  support,  etc.: 
After  the  flUng  of  a  complaint  for  divorce 
or  separation  the  Judge  may  make  such  or- 
ders relative  to  the  personal  liberty  and  sup- 
port of  the  wife  pending  the  complaint  aa 
he  may  deem  fair  and  reasonable  and  may 
enforce  the  orders  by  summary  process.  The 
Judge  may  also  compel  the  htisband  to  ad- 
vance reasonable  amounts  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  witnesses  and  other  expenses  of  the 
trial,  including  attorney's  fees,  to  be  in- 
curred by  the  wife  and  may  from  time  to 
time  amend  and  revise  the  orders. 

Sec.  580-24  Allowance  for  woman  and 
family: 

Every  woman  who  Is  deceived  Into  con- 
tracting an  illegal  marriage  with  a  man 
having  another  wife  living,  under  the  belief 
that  he  was  an  unmarried  man.  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  Just  allowance  for  the  support  of 
herself  and  famUy  out  of  his  property,  which 
she  may  obtain  at  any  time  after  action  com- 
menced upon  application  to  any  circuit  Judge 
having  Jurisdiction:  provided,  that  the  allow- 
ance shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate.  In  addition  to  the  al- 
lowance, the  Judge  may  also  compel  the  de- 
fendant to  advance  reasonable  expenses  of 
trial  to  be  incurred  by  the  plaintiff 

Sec.  580-50  Alimony  upon  divorce  after 
living  separate  and  apart: 

Where  separation  from  bed  and  board  or 
separate  maintenance  was  decreed  upon  a 
•bowing  by  the  wife  that  the  husband  was 
at  fault,  the  circuit  Judge  sitting  in  divorce 
may.  In  his  discretion,  even  If  divorce  pro- 
ceedings are  brought  by  the  husband,  decree 
the  payment  to  the  wife  of  alimony. 

Sec.  580-74  Support  of  wife  and  children: 
Upon  decreeing  a  separation,  the  Judge 
may  make  such  further  decree  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  wife  and  her 
children,  by  the  husband,  or  out  of  his  prop- 
erty, as  may  appear  Just  and  proper. 

Itasaachtiaetts 
Ch.  208.  Sec.  17.  Pendency  of  libel;  allow- 
ance; alimony: 
The  court  may  require  the  htisband  to  i>ay 


Into  court  for  the  use  of  the  wife  during 
the  pendency  of  the  Ubel  an  amount  to  en- 
able her  to  maintain  or  defend  the  Ubel.  and 
to  pay  to  the  wife  alimony  during  the 
pendency  of  the  Ubel. 

Sec.  34.  AUmony;  decree: 

Upon  a  divorce,  or  upon  petition  at  any 
time  after  a  divorce,  the  court  may  decree 
alimony  to  the  wife,  or  a  part  of  her  esUta, 
in  the  nature  of  alimony,  to  the  husband. 

AUmony  means  an  allowance  to  the  wife; 
Brown  v.  Brown.  Ill  NK  42,  222  Mass.  415 

(1»18). 

The  wife  can  recover  alimony  even  when 
divorce   Is   granted   to   husband   for   wife's 
fault.  Graves  v.  Graves,  108  Maaa.  314  (1871). 
Nevada 

Sec.  125.040  Allowance  and  suit  money  for 
wife  during  pendency  of  action: 

In  any  suit  for  divorce  now  pending,  or 
which  may  hereafter  l)e  commenced,  the 
court,  or  Judge,  may,  In  its  discretion,  upon 
appUcatlon,  of  which  due  notice  shall  have 
been  given  to  the  attorney  for  the  husband 
If  he  has  an  attorney,  or  to  the  husband  If  he 
has  no  attorney,  at  any  time  after  the  filing 
of  the  complaint,  require  the  husband  to  pay 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  wife  to  carry  on  or  defend  such  suit, 
and  for  support  and  for  the  support  of  the 
children  of  the  parties  during  the  pendency 
of  such  suit. 

125.150  AUmony  and  adjudication  of 
property  rights:  award  of  attorney's  fee; 
subsequent  modification  by  court  on  stipula- 
tion of  pcutles. 

1.  In  granting  a  divorce,  the  court  may 
award  such  disposition  of  the  community 
property  of  the  parties  as  shall  appear  Just 
and  equitable,  having  regard  to  the  respec- 
Uve  merits  of  the  parties  and  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  will  be  left  by  such  di- 
vorce, and  to  the  party  through  whom  the 
property  was  acquired,  and  to  the  burdens, 
if  any.  Imposed  upon  It.  for  the  benefits  at 
the  children. 

2.  The  court  may  also  set  apart  such  por- 
tion of  the  husband's  property  for  the  wife's 
support  and  the  support  of  their  children  as 
shall  be  deemed  Just  and  equltoble. 

New  York 
Sec.  238.  Alimony,  temporary  and  perma- 
nent. 

In  any  action  or  proceeding  brought  (1) 
during  the  Ufetlme  of  both  parties  to  the 
marriage  to  annul  a  marriage  or  declare 
the  nulUty  of  a  void  marriage,  or  (2)  for  a 
separation,  or  (3)  for  a  divorce,  the  court 
may  direct  the  husband  to  provide  suitably 
for  the  support  of  the  wife  as.  in  the  court's 
discretion.  Justice  requires,  having  regard  to 
the  length  of  time  of  the  marriage,  the 
ablUty  of  the  wife  to  be  self  supporting  the 
clrcumstancee  of  the  case  and  of  the  re- 
spective parties.  Such  direction  may  be  made 
notwithstanding  that  the  parties  ccaitlnue  to 
reside  In  the  same  abode  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  court  refuses  to  grant  the  reUef 
requested  by  the  wUe  (1)  by  reaaon  of  a 
finding  by  the  court  that  a  divorce,  annul- 
ment or  Judgment  declaring  the  marriage  a 
nuUlty  had  previously  been  granted  to  the 
huaband  in  an  action  in  which  Jurisdiction 
over  the  person  of  the  wife  was  not  obtained, 
or  (3)  by  reasons  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
wife,  unless  such  misconduct  would  itself 
constitute  grounds  for  separation  or  divorce, 
or  (8)  by  reason  of  a  faUura  of  proof  of  the 
groimds  of  the  wife's  action  or  counter- 
claim. 

Sec.  237.  Counsel  fees  and  expenses: 
(a)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  brought 
(1)  to  annul  a  marriage  or  to  declare  the 
nullity  of  a  void  marriage,  or  (2)  for  a 
separation,  or  (3)  for  a  divorce,  or  (4)  to 
declare  the  validity  or  nuUlty  of  a  Judgment 
of  divorce  rendered  against  the  wife  who 
waa  the  defendant  In  any  action  outside  the 
State  of  New  York  and  did  not  appear  there- 
in where  the  wife  aaeerU  the  nulUty  of  such 


foreign  Judgment,  or  (5)  by  a  wife  to  en- 
Join  the  prosecution  In  any  other  Jurisdio- 
tion.of  an  action  for  a  divorce,  or  (8)  upon 
any  appUcatlon  to  annul  or  modify  an  order 
for   counsel   fees   and   expenses   made   pur- 
suant to  his  subdivision  provided,  the  court 
may  direct  the  husband,  or  where  an  action 
for  annulment  U  maintained  after  the  death 
of  the  huaband  may  direct  the  person  or 
persons  maintaining  the  action,  to  pay  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money  to  enable  the  wife  to 
carry  on  or  defend  the  action  by  proceeding 
as,  in  the  court's  dlscreUon,  Justice  requires, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  of  the  respective  parties,  (b)  Upon 
any  application  to  annul  or  modify  an  order 
or  Judgment  for  alimony  or  for  custody,  visi- 
tation, or  maintenance  of  a  child,  made  as  in 
aecUon  two  hundred   thirty-six  or  section 
two  hundred  forty  provided,  or  upon  any  ap- 
plication by  writ   of  habeas  corpus  or  by 
petition  and  order  to  show  cause  concerning 
custody,  visitation  or  maintenance  of  a  child, 
the  court  may  direct  the  husband  or  father 
to  pay  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  the 
prosecution  or  the  defense  of  the  appUca- 
tlon or  proceeding  by  the  wife  or  mother  as, 
in  the  covirt's  discretion.   Justice  requires, 
having  regard  to  the  ci-cumstances  of  the 
case  and  of  the  respective  parties. 
Pennsylvania 
Ch.  23,  Sec.  45  Permanent  Alimony  Where 
Respondent  Insane: 

If  the  wUe  be  the  petitioner,  and  have  suffl- 
cent  means,  the  court,  or  the  Judge,  may  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  the  insane  husl>and. 
as  provided  In  this  section  for  an  Insane  wife, 
if  the  Insane  husband  has  not  sufficient 
estate  in  his  own  right  few  his  support. 

Sec.  46.  AUmony  pendente  lite,  counsel 
fees  and  expenses: 

In  case  of  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony or  bed  and  board,  the  court  may.  upon 
peUtlon.  In  proper  cases,  allow  a  wife  rea- 
sonable alimony  pendente  lite  and  reason- 
able counsel  fees  and  expenses. 

Sec.  47.  Alimony  in  Divorce  Prom  Bed  and 
Board: 

In  cases  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  the 
court  may  allow  the  wife  such  alimony  aa 
her  husband's  circumstances  will  admit  of, 
but  the  same  shall  not  exceed  the  third  part 
of  the  annual  profit  or  Income  of  his  estate, 
or  of  his  occupation  and  labw.  which  allow- 
ance shall  continue  until  a  reconciliation 
shall  take  place,  or  imtU  the  husband  shall, 
by  his  petition  or  libel,  offer  to  receive  and 
cohabit  with  her  again  and  to  use  her  as  a 
good  husband  ought  to  do;  and  then  In  such 
case  the  court  may  either  suspend  the  afore- 
said decree,  or.  in  case  of  her  refusal  to  re- 
turn and  cohabit  under  the  protection  of  the 
court,  discharge  and  annul  the  same  accord- 
ing to  Its  discretion;  and.  if  he  fall  In  per- 
forming his  said  offers  and  engagements,  the 
former  sentence  or  decree  may  be  revived  and 
enforced,  and  the  arrears  of  the  alimony  or- 
dered to  be  paid. 

StrPPORT 

Alabama 

Tit.  34.  Sec.  90.  (4480)  Husband  or  parent 
falling  to  provide  for  dependent  wife  or 
children: 

Any  husband  who  shall,  without  Just  cause, 
desert  or  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  or  fall 
to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  hU  wife;  she  or  they  being  then  and  there 
In  destitute  or  necessitoxis  circumstances, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdeoieanor  and,  on 
conviction  thereof,  shaU  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  In  the  county  Jail, 
or  at  hard  labor  for  the  county  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  the  fine 
may  be  In  addlUon  to  either  the  sentence  to 
JaU  or  to  bard  labor. 

District  of  Columbia 

Sec.  16-016.  Maintenance  of  wife  and  minor 
children;  maintenance  of  former  wife;  en- 
forcement: 
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(a)  Whenever  any  huaband  ahall  fall  or 
refuse  to  maintain  his  wife,  minor  children, 
or  both,  although  able  to  do  so,  or  whenever 
any  father  shaU  fall  or  refuse  to  maintain 
his  children  by  a  marriage  since  dlsatdved, 
although  able  to  do  so,  the  court,  upon 
proper  application,  may  decree,  pendente 
Ute  and  permanently  that  he  shaU  pay  rea- 
sonable sums  perlodlcaUy  for  the  support  of 
such  wife  and  children,  or  such  children,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  the  court  may  decree 
that  he  pay  suite  money.  Including  counsel 
fees,  pendente  lite  and  permanently,  to 
enable  plaintiff  to  conduct  the  case. 

(b)  Whenever  a  former  husband  has  ob- 
tained a  foreign  ex  parte  divorce,  the  court 
thereafter,  on  application  of  the  former  wife 
and  with  personal  service  of  process  upon 
the  former  husband  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, may  decree  that  he  shaU  pay  her 
reasonable  sums  periodically  for  her  main- 
tenance and  for  suite  money.  Including 
counsel  fees,  pendente  Ute  and  permanently, 
to  enable  plaintiff  to  conduct  the  case. 

Massachusetts 

Tit.  223.  Sec.  1.  Desertion  and  nonsupport; 
faUure  to  provide  care  and  guidance;  condi- 
tions damaging  to  character;  decree  estab- 
Ushlng  wife's  rights  as  prima  facie  evidence: 

Any  husband  or  father  who  without  Just 
cause  deserts  his  wife  or  minor  child,  whether 
by  going  Into  another  town  In  the  com- 
monwealth or  into  another  state,  and  leaves 
them  or  any  or  either  of  them  without 
making  reasonable  provision  for  their  sup- 
port, and  any  husband  or  father  who  un- 
reasonably neglects  or  refuses  to  provide  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  wife, 
whether  living  with  him  or  living  apart 
from  him  for  Justifiable  cause,  or  of  his 
minor  cbUd.  and  any  husband  or  father  who 
abandons  or  leaves  his  wife  or  minor  chUd 
In  danger  of  becoming  a  burden  upon  the 
public,  and  any  mother  who  deserts  or  will- 
fully neglects  or  refuses  to  provide  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  her  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  any  parent  of  a  minor 
child,  or  any  guardian  with  care  and  custody 
of  a  minor  child,  or  any  custodian  of  a  minor 
chUd.  who  wlUfuUy  falls  to  provide  necessary 
and  proper  physical,  educational  or  moral 
care  and  guidance,  or  who  jjermlts  said  child 
to  grow  up  under  conditions  or  circum- 
stances damaging  to  the  chUd's  sound  char- 
actCT  development,  or  who  falls  to  provide 
proper  attention  for  said  child,  shaU  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 
Nevada 

123.090  Necessaries  provided  wife  when  hus- 
band neglects  to  provide:  recovery  of  value: 

If  the  husband  neglects  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  any 
other  person  may  In  good  faith  supply  her 
with  articles  necessary  for  her  support,  and 
recover  the  reasonable  value  thereof  trom 
the  husband. 

New  York 

Dom.  Rel..  sec.  32.  Persons  legally  liable  for 
support  of  dependents; 

1.  Husband  Uable  for  support  of  his  wife; 

2.  Father  liable  for  support  of  his  child  or 
children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age; 

3.  Mother  liable  for  support  of  her  child  or 
children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  when- 
ever the  father  of  such  child  or  children  U 
dead,  or  cannot  be  found,  or  Is  Incapable  of 
supporting  such  child  or  children; 

4.  Wife  liable  for  support  of  her  husband  if 
he  Is  Incapable  of  supporting  himself  and  Is 
or  Is  Ukely  to  become  a  pubUc  charge. 

Penn«ylrania 

Tit.  48,  sec.  131.  Right  of  action;  Jxirisdlc- 
tlon;    spouses  comp>etent   witnesses: 

If  any  man  shall  separate  himself  from  his 
wife  or  children  without  reasonable  cause. 
and,  being  of  sufficient  ablUty,  shall  neglect 


or  refuse  to  provide  suitable  maintenance  for 
his  said  wife  or  children,  action  may  be 
brought,  at  law  or  In  equity,  against  such 
husband  for  maintenance  of  said  wife  or 
children.  In  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the 
county  where  service  may  be  had  on  the 
husband  as  In  other  actions  at  law  or  In 
equity  or  In  the  county  where  the  desertion 
occurred,  or  where  the  wife  or  children  are 
domiciled,  and  the  said  court  shaU  have 
power  to  entertain  a  blU  In  equity  in  such 
action,  and  shall  make  and  enforce  such 
orders  and  decrees  as  the  equities  of  the 
case  demand,  and  In  such  action,  at  law 
or  m  equity,  the  husband  and  wife  shaU  be 
fully  competent  witnesses. 
Texas 
Family  code,  sec.  4.02  Duty  to  Support: 
The  husband  has  the  duty  to  support  the 
wife,  and  the  wife  has  the  duty  to  support 
the  husband  when  he  Is  vmable  to  support 
himself. 

CUSTODY 

Akuka 

Sec.  09.65.206.  Judgments  for  custody:  Ab 
a  general  rule,  child  custody  Lb  awarded  to 
mother.  Barr  v.  Borr,  437  F.  2d  324  (1M8) . 
California 

Sec.  4600.  Custody  order;  preferences;  find- 
ings;  allegations;   exclusion  of  public: 

(a)  To  either  parent  according  to  the  best 
Intereste  of  the  child,  but,  other  things  be- 
ing  equal,   cxistody   sbaU   be   given   to   the 
mother  If  the  child  la  of  tender  years. 
IlUnois 

Ch.  40:  Sec.  14.  Custody,  etc.,  ol  children 
pending  suit — Reference: 

Generally  the  best  lnt'»rests  are  served  by 
awarding  custody  of  minor  child  to  divorced 
mother  unless  there  Is  compelling  evidence 
proving  that  the  mother  Is  unfit  or  unless 
there  is  positive  showing  that  the  denial  of 
cvistody  to  mother  would  be  In  chUd's  best 
interest.  Akin  v.  Akin,  258  NJS.  2d  829.  (/«.. 
19€9). 

New  York 

Dom.  Rel.  Sec.  240.  Custody  and  main- 
tenance of  children. 

Absent  clearest  presentation  that  child's 
welfare  would  be  grievously  Impaired,  law 
favors  awarding  custody  of  Immature  Infant 
to  mother.  Weiss  v.  Weiss.  278  N.Y.S.  2d  61 
(1967). 

Pennsylvania 

Ch.  48  Sec.  92.  Jitdges  to  decide  disputes 
as  to  children's  custody. 

Unless  compelUng  reasons  appear  to  con- 
trary, custody  of  child  of  tender  years  shoxxld 
be  ownmltted  to  mother,  by  who  needs  of 
chUd  are  ordinarily  best  served  Com.  ex.  rel. 
Hickey.  V.  Mickey  247  A  2d  806.  213  Pa.  Super. 
349  (1968). 

Texas 

Art.  4639a.  Custody  of  minor  children  par- 
ticularly those  of  tender  years,  should  be 
awarded  to  mother  in  divorce  action  unless 
court  Is  convinced  that  she  Is  unfit.  Myer  v. 
Myer.  361  S.W.  2d  936  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1963); 
error  dlsm. 

The  SPEAICER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman    from     New     Jersey     (Mrs. 

DWYER). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished adleague  from  Michigan 
(Mrs.  Griffiths),  who  is  the  equal  of 
any  Member  of  this  body  in  intellect  and 
in  the  power  of  rational  persuasion,  has 
done  her  usual  outstanding  Job  in  out- 
lining the  case  for  adoption  of  the  mo- 


tion to  discharge  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  from  further  consideration  of 
the  pr(^x>sed  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  motion  is  not  an  imtimely  one. 
The  amendment  it  would  bring  up  has 
been  pending  before  the  Congress  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  proud  to  be 
associated  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  in  this  endeavor,  not  only  In 
the  effort  we  are  undertaking  today  but 
also  as  a  long-time  sponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution proposing  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment and  as  a  sponsor  of  the  discharge 
petition.  It  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  noble  endeavor.  For  it  deals  with 
the  basic  freedoms  that  belong  to  all 
Americans — ^freedoms  that  have  for  too 
long  been  denied  to  the  majority  of  our 
people  simply  because  of  their  sex. 

In  considering  the  pending  motion, 
there  are  three  questions  that  should 
be  answered.  First,  has  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  had  adequate  time  to 
consider  the  equal  rights  amendment? 
Second,  is  there  a  demonstrated  need  for 
the  protection  to  be  afforded  by  the 
amendment?  And,  third,  is  the  equal 
rights  amendment  an  appropriate  way  of 
achieving  the  desired  objective  without 
bringing  with  it  consequences  of  an  un- 
desirable nature? 

I  submit  that  the  answer  to  all  three 
questions  is  the  same — an  emphatic 
yes. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's jurisdiction,  it  would  be  hard  to 
argue  that  40-odd  years  is  insufficient 
time  to  act.  I  can  think  of  no  other  legis- 
lative proposal  which  has  langtiished  for 
so  long  and  so  silently  in  one  committee. 
And  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  other 
body  has  twice  approved  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  again  this  year  held  ex- 
tensive hearings. 

The  need  for  the  amendment  is  equal- 
ly obvious.  Time  after  time  after  time. 
Presidential  commissions,  advisory  coun- 
cils, interdepartmental  committees,  and 
task  forces  have  documented  the  con- 
tinued e:tistence  of  legal  discriminations 
based  on  sex.  They  range  from  laws  pro- 
hibiting women  from  working  in  certain 
occupations  and  excluding  women  from 
certain  colleges  sind  universities  and 
scholarship  programs  to  laws  which  re- 
strict the  rights  of  married  women  and 
which  carry  heavier  criminal  penalties 
for  women  than  for  men. 

The  documentation  is  extensive,  but  I 
would  refer  our  colleagues  especially  to 
the  report  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities, 
which  was  released  just  2  months  ago, 
and  the  memorandum  report  on  the 
equal  rights  amendment  by  the  Cit- 
izens' Advisory  CouncQ  on  the  Status  of 
Women  which  was  published  in  March 
of  this  year. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  Is  also  an 
appropriate  vehicle  for  ending  discrimi- 
nation against  women.  It  states — very 
simply  and  in  the  best  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can liberty: 

EquaUty  of  rights  under  the  law  shaU  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

It  would  require  only  that  women  have 
the  same  protection  of  the  laws  as  men. 
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There  are  no  hidden  meanings  or  tricky 
Implications  in  this  langiiage.  It  Is 
straightforward  and  means  no  more  nor 
no  less  than  it  says.  It  imposes  obligations 
Just  as  it  protects  rights.  But  it  does 
not— and  this  deserves  special  empha- 
sis—It does  not  obUterate  the  differences 
between  male  and  female. 

Those  differences  exist,  and  I,  for  one. 
welcome  them.  But  the  differences  be- 
tween nien  and  women  are  principally 
physical  and  psychological.  Where  those 
differences  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  capacities  of  individual  women,  the 
law  will  continue  to  recognize  them,  just 
as  the  law  respects  similar  differences 
among  men.  But  these  differences  should 
not  serve,  as  they  have,  as  a  subterfuge 
for  denyliag  the  human  and  civil  rights 
that  belong  to  aU  of  us.  Women,  like  their 
male  counterparts,  should  be  judged  by 
the  law  as  individuals,  not  as  a  class  of 
inferior  beings. 

This  is  all  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment would  do.  It  would  not  take  women 
out  of  the  home.  It  would  not  downgrade 
the  roles  of  mother  and  housewife.  In- 
deed, it  would  give  new  dignity  to  these 
Important  roles.  By  confirming  women's 
equality  under  the  law,  by  upholding 
woman's  right  to  choose  her  place  in  so- 
ciety, the  equal  rights  amendment  can 
only  enhance  the  status  of  traditional 
women's  occupations.  For  these  would 
become  positions  accepted  by  women  as 
equals,  not  roles  imposed  on  them  as  in- 
feriors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  women  of  America 
are  not  beating  on  the  doors  of  Congress 
demanding  passage  of  the  eaual  rights 
amendment.  But  do  not  be  misled.  Wom- 
en are  as  sensitive  to  their  rights  as  men. 
And  I  cannot  imagine  that  American 
v,omen  will  welcome  being  repudiated  by 
Congress — which  Is  what  defeat  of  this 
motion  would  mean. 

On  the  merits  of  the  issue — and  on  the 
politics  of  it,  too— I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths^  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from 
further  considerati(m  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  264. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;   smd  there 
were— years  333,  nays  22,  not  voting  74, 
as  follows : 

(RoUNo.  362] 
YEAS— 333 
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Abbltt 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  TU. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Areads 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
BeaU.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Belts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 


Blackburn 

Blrnton 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

BrlnUey 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

BiirUflon,  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton.  tJtah 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 


Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
OcHller 
CoUlna 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger< 
Crane 
Culver 


Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duucan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Brienbom 

Bsch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Pascell 

Felo'han 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Garnuitz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrUBn 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Qrover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Banna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrlnston 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

lohord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 


Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Elastemneler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McGwen 
McPall 
McMUlan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Math  las 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlnsbaU 

Mlze 

MlzeU 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

NU 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettLs 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 


Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Reos 

Reld.  lU. 

Reld,  N.y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Scberle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Sbriver 

Stkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

SUggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Tatt 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  a». 

Thompson.  N  J. 

UdaU 

Ullman 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 
Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Buchanan 

Bvirleson,  Tex. 

Bush 

Caifery 

Carter 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fish 

Plynt 

OaUagher 


NAYS— 23 


Abemethy 
Ashbrook 
Brooks 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Celler 
Cbappell 
Colmer 
DavU.  WU. 


Adama 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 
Tenn. 


Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dorn 

Hutchinson 
Landgrebe 
McCloskey 
McCxUloch 
Mayne 
NOT  VOTINO — ^74 


Poage 

Poff 

Saylor 

Schmita 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Wiggins 


Glalmo 

GUbert 

Goldwater 

Hagan 

Hastings 

liebert 

King 

Kleppe 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Meskill 

Monagan 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

O'Hara 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

PodeU 


PoUock 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rarlck 

Rellel 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Wright 

Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  discharge  was  agreed 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


AspluaU 
Baring 
Berry 
Blaggi 


Boggs 
Bray 
Brock 
Brown,  BUch. 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MRS. 
GRIFFITHS 

Mrs.  aRIPFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  pro\Tsions  of  clause  4,  rule 
XXVn,  I  move  that  the  House  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  264. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  264 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {tiDO-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) .  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shaU  be  vaUd  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

"ASTICIiB  — 

"Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex.  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall 
have  power,  vfithln  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions, to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shaU  be  inoperative 
unless  it  ShaU  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States.  „    , 

"Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
one  year  after  the  date  of  ratification." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  and 
I  ask  that  I  be  notified  when  10  minutes 
have  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  battle  be- 
tween the  sexes — nor  a  battle  between 
this  body  and  women.  This  body  and 
State  legislatures  have  supported  women. 
This  is  a  battle  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  resolution  which  is  very  historic. 
It  is  one  that  is  aimed  at  an  imlnten- 
tional  injustice  on  the  part  of  most  per- 
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sons.  My  friend,  the  gentleman  frcan  New 
York,  said  we  carmot  change  nature.  This 
resolution  does  not  undertake  to  change 
nature,  but  certainly  it  changes  condi- 
tions. Many  years  ago  we  had  the  fight 
for  women's  suffrage — and  what  a  fight 
that  was.  This  is  simply  another  historic 
step  in  connection  with  a  sound  and  virile 
America  where  the  injustices,  uninten- 
tional in  most  cases  smd  in  the  minds  of 
most  persons,  are  removed  by  this 
amendment. 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Michigan  in  urging  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  You  are  the  fairest  Speaker  we 
have  ever  bad. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  have 
done  everything  we  ask  today.  In  1872. 
the  Supreme  Court  denied  a  woman  the 
right  to  practice  law  in  Illinois;  and  re- 
affirmed the  decision  in  1894,  although 
the  Court  struck  down  the  California 
ordinance  and  extended  the  protection  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  male  alien 
Chinese  laundrymen  in  1886  and  in  1948 
ruled  a  State  statute  invalid  which  denied 
a  Japanese  resident,  ineligible  for  citi- 
zenship, a  commercial  fishing  license. 

In  invalidating  an  Arizona  statute  in 
1915,  and  thus  extending  the  protections 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  an  alien  Aus- 
trian cook,  the  Court  said: 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  in  the  common 
occupation  of  the  country  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  personal  freedom  and  opportunity 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
to  secure. 

In  1938  the  Court  forced  the  admission 
of  a  Negro  to  the  University  of  Missouri 
law  school,  and  in  1960  refused  the  same 
protection  to  three  Texas  women  who 
apphed  to  the  Texas  A.  tt  M.  College  for 
the  purposes  of  studying  floraculture, 
courses  offered  at  no  other  school  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

In  1961,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  sys- 
tematic exclusion  of  women  from  a  jury 
was  perfectly  all  right,  although  they 
had  long  ago  decided  that  Negroes  could 
not  be  e.xcluded. 

Fortimately,  a  three- Judge  Federal 
court  in  Alabama  has  recently  held  that 
the  State  law  excluding  women  Jurors 
was  in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Let  me  repeat  again  and  again  that  the 
States,  their  legislatures  and  frequently 
their  courts  or  Federal  district  courts 
have  shown  more  sense  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  ever  has. 

Any  stockholder  can  demand  an  ac- 
coimtlng  from  a  corporation;  but  a 
woman  seeking  a  divorce  in  Louisiana 
in  1967,  who  asked  an  accounting  of  com- 
munity property  from  her  husband  was 
denied  it  by  the  supreme  court  of  Louis- 
iana and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  when  they  denied  her  the 
right  to  appeal  on  the  basis  that  she  was 
being  deprived  of  her  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

The  Court  has  held  for  98  years  that 
women,  as  a  class,  are  not  entitled  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  They  are 
not  "persons"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution. 


What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  amendment  would  restrict  only 
governmental  action,  and  would  not  ap- 
ply to  purely  private  action.  What  con- 
stitutes "State  action"  would  be  the  same 
as  under  the  14th  amendment  and  as 
developed  in  14th  amendment  Utigation 
on  other  subjects.  In  1964  CivU  Rights 
Act  granted  far  more  rights  to  women 
and  other  minorities  that  this  amend- 
ment ever  dreamed  of.  That  act  applies 
against  private  industry.  This  amend- 
ment applies  only  against  government. 
Special  restrictions  on  property  rights 
of  married  women  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional; married  women  could  engage  in 
business  as  freely  as  a  member  of  the 
male  sex;  inheritance  rights  of  widows 
would  be  same  as  for  widowers. 

Women  would  be  equally  subject  to 
Jury  service  and  to  military  service,  but 
women  would  not  be  required  to  serve — 
in  the  Armed  Forces — where  they  are 
not  fitted  any  more  than  men  are  re- 
quired to  so  serve. 

The  real  effect  before  this  amendment 
is  finally  passed  would  probably  be  to 
permit  both  sexes  to  volunteer  on  an 
equal  basis,  which  is  not  now  the  case. 

Where  the  law  confers  a  benefit,  priv- 
ilege or  obligation  of  citizenship,  such 
would  be  extended  to  the  other  sex,  Le., 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
strike  the  words  of  sex  identification. 
Thus,  such  laws  would  not  be  rendered 
unconstitutional  but  would  be  extended 
to  apply  to  both  sexes  by  operation  of 
the  amendment.  We  have  already  gone 
through  this  in  the  15th  and  19th  amend- 
ments. 

Examples  of  such  laws  Include:  Mini- 
mum wage  laws  applying  only  to  women; 
laws  requiring  lunch  periods  and  rest 
periods  only  for  women;  laws  which  per- 
mit alimony  to  be  awarded  under  certain 
circumstances  to  wives  but  not  to  hus- 
bands would  permit  the  judge  to  deter- 
mine who  gets,  the  alimony.  Socisd  se- 
curity and  other  social  benefits  legisla- 
tion which  give  greater  benefits  to  one 
sex  than  the  other  would  extend  the 
benefits  to  the  other  sex. 

Any  expression  of  preference  in  the 
law  for  the  mother  in  child  custody  cases 
would  be  extended  to  both  parents — as 
against  claims  of  third  parties.  Children 
are  entitled  to  support  from  both  parents 
under  the  existing  laws  of  most  States. 
Child  support  laws  would  be  affected  only 
if  they  discriminate  on  the  bsisis  of  sex. 
The  Eunendment  woiBd  not  prohibit  the 
requiring  of  one  parent  to  provide  finan- 
cial support  for  children  who  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  other. 

Where  a  law  restricts  or  denies  op- 
portunities of  women  or  men,  as  the  case 
may  be.  the  effect  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  would  be  to  render  such  laws 
imconstitutional. 

Examples  are  hours  and  weight  lifting 
laws  but  four  States  have  repealed  "so- 
called"  protective  legislation  which  re- 
stricts women.  Delaware  has  repealed 
all  restrictive  legislation  in  1967.  and 
there  has  never  been  a  lawsuit.  The  idea 
tliat  this  would  cause  unlimited  lawsuits 
Is  ridiculous.  Georgia  has  repealed  its 
hours  law.  Oregon  and  Vermont  have  re- 
pealed their  hours  laws.  Fifteen  States 


have  declared  such  laws  unenforceable 
either  through  action  of  their  supreme 
court  or  by  some  of&cial  of  the  govern- 
ment: Arizona,  District  of  Colmnbla, 
Maryland,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Michi- 
gan, New  York.  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming. 

And  let  me  say  that  there  has  never 
been  an  hours  law  which  keeps  a  woman 
from  working  more  than  40  hours  a  week. 
This  is  Just  not  true.  The  law  prohibits 
an  employer  from  employing  her.  She 
can  work  16  hours  a  day,  and  there  is 
nobody  that  protects  that  woman — cer- 
tainly not  the  AFL-CIO. 

Separation  of  the  sexes  by  law  would 
be  forbidden  under  the  amendment  ex- 
cept in  situations  where  the  separation 
is  shown  to  be  necessary  because  of  an 
overriding  and  compelling  public  inter- 
est and  does  not  deny  individual  rights 
and  liberties. 

For  exsunple.  in  our  present  culture  the 
recognition  of  the  right  to  privacy  would 
justify  separate  restroom  facilities  In 
public  buildings. 

The  amendment  would  not  change  the 
substance  of  existing  laws,  except  that 
those  which  restrict  and  deny  opportu- 
nities to  women  would  be  rendered  un- 
constitutional. In  all  other  cases,  the 
laws  presently  on  the  books  would  sim- 
ply be  equalized,  and  this  Includes  the 
enthre  body  of  family  law.  Moreover,  this 
amendment  does  not  restrict  States  from 
changing  their  laws.  This  law  does  not 
apply  to  criminal  acts  capable  of  com- 
mission by  only  one  sex.  It  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  law  of  rape  or 
prostitution.  You  are  not  going  to  have 
to  change  those  laws. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  would  have  been  earth- 
shaking;  but  that  was  a  different  world. 
Today,  we  are  fellow  immigrants  in  a 
strange  new  world— 30  million  women 
are  working.  The  census  has  shown  that 
the  poverty  stricken  families  of  men 
show  upward  mobility;  but  not  the  pov- 
erty stricken  families  headed  by  a 
woman. 

It  is  past  time  that  we  consider  these 
facts  and  that  we  begin  the  removal  of 
any  legal  discrimination  against  women; 
as  we  are  attempting  to  removal  legal 
discriminations  against  all  other 
minorities. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  previous 
question.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiPiELD).  The  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  has  consumed  12  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
moment  I  yield,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
bate only,  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler>  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McCxilloch). 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fomia  (Mr.  Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
SpeiUcer.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  has  yielded 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ciller)  .  The  gentleman  from 
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New  York  has  control  of  his  15  minutes. 
He  may  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  and  the  Chair  will  notify  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  consumed  7  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  must 
remain  on  his  feet,  and  he  may  yield  to 
whomever  he  wishes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  I  will  do,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  That  I  wUl  do  also, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins). 

PABLIAUSNTART    INQT7IRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  Is  this:  May  the 
gentleman  yield  to  a  third  party? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFixLD).  The  Chair  will  state  that 
he  may  do  so  only  by  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker,  and 
that  is  what  I  thought. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

PAKLIAMENTARY    IKQTTIRT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  recollect. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  Grxffiths)  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  only  for  the 
purpose  of  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLirxELD) .  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Now.  If  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yields  time  to 
any  one  or  more  Members.  Is  he  yielding 
solely  on  that  basis  as  well? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiTiELD).  The  Chair  will  state  that 
would  be  the  situation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  Other 
words,  the  gentleman  cannot  yield  for 
any  other  purpose  except  debate? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiiLD).  The  Chair  will  state  that 
that  is  a  correct  Interpretation  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wiggins). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion Is:  Shall  this  House  recommend  to 
the  States  for  their  ratification  an 
amendment  to  the  UjS.  Constitution  pro- 
viding, in  essence,  that — 

Equality  of  right  .  .  .  shall  not  b«  denied 
...  on  account  of  sex? 

We  are  being  asked,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  to  do  so 
after  60  minutes  of  controlled  debate 
without  the  benefit  of  hearings  before 


any  committee  of  this  House.  In  short, 
we  are  being  asked  to  forgo  our  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  because  it  would  be 
the  gallant  and  gentlemanly  thing  to  do. 

It  is  possible  to  be  for  equality  of 
rights  imder  the  law  as  between  the 
sexes  and  still  to  resist  the  steamroller 
with  which  we  are  confronted  today.  I 
deeply  regret  that  my  committee  has  not 
held  hearings  on  this  measure,  but  Its 
failure  to  do  so  should  not  be  the  excuse 
for  compounding  its  error  by  hasty,  ill- 
considered  action  today. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  and  I  hope  that  the 
Members  will  avail  themselves  of  that 
opportunity  by  recommitting  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
instructions  that  prompt  hearings  be 
held. 

Are    such    hearings    necessary?    Of 

course  they  are. 

The  American  Bar  Association  and 
distinguished  constitutional  scholars 
should  be  Invited  to  testify.  To  date  we 
have  heard  mostly  from  women's  groups, 
whose  objectivity  on  this  issue  may  be 
suspect. 

The  attorneys  general  from  the  various 
States  should  be  invited  to  testify  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  this  amendment 
upon  State  laws,  partilularly  property 
laws  and  the  laws  governing  decedents' 
estates.  It  takes  no  great  imagination  to 
believe  that  comprehensive  estate  plans 
based  upon  established  property  rights 
may  be  profoundly  affected  by  this 
amendment. 

The  Justice  Department  should  be  re- 
quired to  detail  the  many — perhaps  him- 
dreds — of  Federal  laws  which  be  affected 
by  our  actions. 

Perhaps  even  sociologists  should  be 
Invited  to  comment  upon  the  change  In 
our  social  structure  which  is  implicit  in 
this  amendment. 

And.  finally,  perhaps  all  of  us  should 
like  the  opportunity  to  reflect  upon 
whether  the  continued  recognition  in 
appropriate  cases  that  men  are  men  and 
women  are  women  remains  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  this 
amendment  to  reach  economic  discrim- 
ination which  Is  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  strongly  lurge  my  colleagues — of 
both  sexes— not  to  insert  blindly  words 
into  our  Constitution  without  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  their  Import.  The  Mem- 
bers should  support  a  responsible  motion 
to  recommit  requiring  prompt  hearings. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
amendment  would  make  a  profound  so- 
cial change,  and  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  does  not  agree  that 
when  we  are  considering  an  amendment, 
which  according  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  will  submit  women  to 
military  draft,  that  that  certainly  en- 
tails possibilities  of  a  very  profound  so- 
cial change  In  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Indeed,  it  does  and  It 
is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  change  that 
we  are  to  acquiesce  in  on  the  basis  of 
60  minutes  of  debate. 


Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  for 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Could  the  chair- 
man state  his  Intention  with  respect  to 
the  scheduling  and  holding  of  hearings 
by  the  Cwnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
this  proposal? 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  I  already  announced, 
hearings  before  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  are  scheduled  to  begin  on 
September  16.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
committee  would  report  to  the  House. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  the  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  has  personally  prom- 
ised me,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  extend 
the  same  promise  to  every  Member  In 
this  Chamber,  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  those  hearings, 
which  will  be  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  issue  will  be  brought  before 
the  full  committee  for  prompt  dispo- 
sition in  a  normal  and  orderly  way. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCuLLOCH). 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  never 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress has  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  been 
treated  so  cavalierly.  Of  course,  I  know 
there  are  strong  forces  for  such  consid- 
eration where  the  gentler  sex  is  con- 
cerned. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fearful 
of  the  changes  in  basic  property  and 
human  rights  that  a  quick  proposal  to 
amend  the  Constitution  across  the 
board,  as  proposed  in  this  legislation, 
might  bring  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  rise  in  opposition 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  264.  My  oppo- 
sition is  only  to  passage  at  the  present 
time.  To  adopt  this  constitutional 
amendment  without  adequate  hearings 
and  debate  would  raise  more  questions 
than  it  would  answer,  and  would  be  a 
most  irresponsible  act  by  this  great  leg- 
islative body.  I  would  like  to  discuss  just 
a  few  of  the  questions  that  this  proposal 
presents. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  would  add 
nothing  to  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  Amendment  since  the  lan- 
guage of  the  two  is  substantially  the 
same.  In  the  past,  courts  have  at  times 
upheld  laws  which  treated  women  dif- 
ferently on  the  theory  that  women,  as 
a  class,  were  different  and  that  such  dis- 
tinctions were  reasonable.  In  recent 
years,  however,  a  variety  of  laws  has 
been  successfully  challenged  as  working 
an  arbitrary  discrimination  between  the 
sexes. 

For  example.  It  has  been  held  that  a 
policewoman  has  a  right  to  take  the 
examination  for  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
Shpritzer  v.  Lang.  17  N.Y.S.  2d  265 
(1962) — dictum  as  to  equal  protection  Is- 
sue; that  limits  on  the  weight  an  em- 
ployee may  lift  must  be  applied  on  an 
individual  basis  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  sex,  Bowe  et  al.  v.  Colgate  Palmolive 
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Company,  416  F.  2d  711  (7th  Clr.  1969) : 
that  a  State  may  not  exclude  women 
from  Jury  service,  White  v.  Crook,  251 
F.  Supp.  401  (MJ).  Ala.,  1966) ;  and  that 
a  State  law  may  not  provide  for  longer 
prison  terms  for  women  than  for  men 
for  the  same  crime,  Commonwealth  v. 
Daniel,  430  Pa.  642  (1968),  C/.5.  ex. 
rel.  Robinson  v.  York,  281  F.  Supp.  8  (D. 
Conn.,  1968). 

While  some  argue  that  the  amend- 
ment is  little  more  than  an  unnecessary 
gesture.  Professor  Preimd  contends  that 
It  "would  set  up  a  constitutional  yard- 
stick of  absolute  equality  between  men 
and  women  in  all  legal  relationships," 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  an  Inflexi- 
bility, rigidity  and  above  all  confusion 
in  numerous  areas  of  the  law;  96  Con- 
gressional Record  865,  1950.  If  there 
Is  to  be  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes, 
our  selective  service  law  would  have  to 
be  revised  to  accommodate  lady  draftees. 
The  entire  structure  of  our  family  and 
domestic  relations  law  as  developed  by 
the  50  States,  especially  those  provisions 
giving  preferential  treatment  to  wom- 
en, would  be  thrown  into  turmoil. 

In  the  area  of  employment,  the  States 
have  over  the  past  century  built  up  a 
large  body  of  law  designed  to  protect 
women  in  areas  such  as  minimum  wages, 
hours  of  work,  weightlif  ting  limitations, 
and  other  employment  practices.  An  ex- 
ample which  shows  how  much  these  laws 
are  rooted  in  history  is  the  first  enforce- 
able law  regulating  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  women,  which  became  effective 
in  Massachusetts  in  1879.  The  equal 
rights  amendment  might  well  strike  from 
the  statute  books  many  of  these  laws. 
In  order  to  Illustrate  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  laws  which  might  be  affected  I  in- 
sert at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an 
excerpt  from  the  "1969  Handbook  on 
Women  Workers,"  prepared  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  indicates  statistics  and 
identifies  the  number  of  States  which 
have  labor  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect women. 

If  the  amendment  is  to  be  given  this 
broad  construction — a  point  by  no  means 
resolved — we  will,  in  effect,  be  restruc- 
turing a  very  basic  portion  of  the  social 
fabric  of  this  country.  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  say  whether  this  would  be  wise 
or  if  wise,  whether  those  changes  affect- 
ing areas  of  essentially  local  concern  such 
as  family  law  should  be  effectuated  at  the 
Federal  level.  What  I  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty is  that  the  matter  merits  more 
than  the  very  brief  debate  available  to- 
day. 

Probably  the  area  of  greatest  legiti- 
mate concern  is  that  of  discrimination 
by  sex  In  employment.  Yet  the  rulings  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  under  title  vn  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  have  attacked  the  va- 
rious discriminatory  practices  com- 
plained of.  The  real  problem  is  that  the 
EEOC  has  no  enforcement  powers.  Per- 
haps what  is  needed,  rather  than  the 
pious  language  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  is  the  grant  of  real  power  to 
the  EEOC  to  protect  the  right  of  all 
Americans — regardless  not  only  of  sex, 
but  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  or- 


igin— to  fair  and  equal  treatment  in  se- 
curing emplojmient. 

Another  problem  Is  that  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  if  adopted,  would  be 
the  first  constitutional  amendment  to 
grant  to  the  States,  as  well  as  to  Con- 
gress, authority  to  Implement  the  amend- 
ment by  appropriate  legislation.  The 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  doctrine 
of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.S.  641 
(1966) ,  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  up- 
hold any  statute  of  Congress  enacted  to 
vindicate  14th  Amendment  rights  if  it 
can  "perceive  a  basis"  for  such  action  by 
Congress.  Presumably,  the  Court  will 
have  to  uphold  any  State  statute  if  it  can 
"perceive  a  basis"  by  which  such  statute 
vindicates  rights  granted  by  the  equal 
rights  amendment  The  questions  which 
would  be  raised  by  this  result  concern- 
ing the  supremacy  clause  and  the  notion 
of  federalism  are  difficult  to  define,  let 
alone  answer. 

If  my  remarks  have  demonstrated  any- 
thing, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  264  needs  more  detailed 
study.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  preclude  such  study  by  approving 
this  resolution  on  a  wave  of  emotion. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
State  Labor  Laws  roR  Women, 
Janttart  1,   1969 

During  a  century  of  development,  the  field 
of  labor  legislation  for  women  bae  seen  a 
tremendous  Increase  In  the  number  of  laws 
and  a  notable  Improvement  In  the  standards 
established.  Today  each  of  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Ulco  have 
laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  women. 
The  principal  subjects  of  regulation  are:  (1) 
minimum  wage;  (2)  overtime  compensation; 
(3)  equal  pay;  (4)  fair  employment  prac- 
tices; (5)  hours  of  work,  including  maxi- 
mum dally  and  weekly  hours,  day  of  rest, 
meal  and  rest  periods,  and  nightwork;  (6)  in- 
dustrial homework;  (7)  employment  before 
and  after  childbirth;  (8)  occupational  limi- 
tations; and  (9)  other  standards,  such  as 
seating  provisions  and  welgbtllfting  limita- 
tions. 

Although  legislation  In  one  or  more  of 
these  fields  has  been  enacted  in  all  of  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  the  standards  established  vary  widely. 
In  some  Jurisdictions  different  standards  tri- 
ply to  different  occupations  or  industries. 
Laws  relating  to  minors  are  mentioned  here 
only  if  they  apply  also  to  vromen. 

MINrXUM    WAGE 

A  total  of  36  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico  have  minimum  wage 
laws  with  minimum  wage  rates  ciurently  in 
effect.  These  laws  apply  to  men  as  well  as 
women  in  29  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  In  7  States  the  minlmimi 
wage  laws  apply  only  to  women  or  to  women 
and  minors.  An  additional  3  States  have  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  applicable  to  females  and/or 
minors,  which  are  not  in  operation. 

In  general  these  laws  are  applicable  to  all 
Industries  and  occupations  except  domestic 
service  and  agriculture,  which  are  specif- 
ically exempt  in  most  States. 

The  laws  of  9  States — Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Michigan,  New  Jersey.  North  Da- 
kota. Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin — 
either  set  statutory  minimum  wage  rates  or 
permit  a  wage  board  to  set  minimum  rates 
for  both  domestic  service  and  agricultural 
workers.  In  Wisconsin  wage  orders  cover  both 
groups.  The  Iifichlgan  statutory  rate  applies 
to  agricultural  employees  (except  certain 
employees  engaged  In  harvesting  on  a  piece- 
work basis)  and  domestic  service  workers, 
but  Is  limited  to  employers  of  4  or  more.  The 


Arkansas  law  Is  limited  to  employers  of  5  or 
more  and  applies  to  agricultural  workers, 
with  some  exceptions,  whose  employer  used 
more  than  600  man-days  of  agricultural  labor 
in  any  4  months  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
New  Jersey  statutory  rate  applies  to  agricul- 
tural workers  and  excludes  domestic  service 
workers,  but  the  law  permits  them  to  be  cov- 
ered by  a  wage  order.  California  has  a  wage 
order  applicable  to  agricultural  workers,  but 
has  none  for  domestic  service  workers.  The 
remaining  4  States — Colorado,  North  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Washington — have  no  wage  orders 
that  apply  to  domestic  service  or  agricultural 
workers. 

The  laws  of  7  jurisdictions — the  District  of 
Columbia.  Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  New  Mex- 
ico. Oregon,  Puerto  Rico,  and  West  Virginia — 
cover  either  domestic  service  or  agricultural 
workers,  but  not  both.  West  Virginia  does  not 
exclude  domestic  service  workers  as  a  group, 
but  coverage  is  limited  to  employers  of  6  or 
more.  Some  or  all  agricultural  workers  are 
covered  under  the  minimum  wage  law  or 
orders  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii, 
Massachusetts,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Since  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  (FLSA)  of  1938,  as  amended,  establishes 
a  minimum  hourly  rate  for  both  men  and 
women  engaged  in  or  producing  goods  lor 
interstate  commerce  and  for  employees  of 
most  large  retail  firms  and  other  specified 
establishments,  as  well  as  some  workers  in 
agrlcultiu-e,  the  benefits  of  State  minimum 
wage  legislation  apply  chiefiy  to  workers  in 
local  trade  and  service  industries. 

104.  Historical  Record  of  MtntmiiTn  Wage 
Legislation:  The  history  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  began  in  1912  with  the  passage 
of  a  minimum  wage  law  in  Massachusetts.  At 
that  time  minimum  wage  legislation  was 
designed  for  the  protection  of  women  and 
minors,  and  did  much  to  raise  their  extreme- 
ly low  wages  In  manufacturing  (now  covered 
by  the  FLSA)  and  in  trade  and  service  in- 
dustries. Between  1912  and  1923  Uws  were 
enacted  In  15  States.^  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico. 

Legislative  progress  was  Interrupted  by  the 
1923  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
claring the  District  of  Columbia  law  uncon- 
stitutional, and  no  new  minimum  wage  laws 
were  passed  during  the  next  10  years. 

The  depression  years  of  the  1930's  brought 
a  revival  of  interest  in  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation, and  13  additional  States  and  Alaska 
enacted  laws. 

In  1937  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  minimum  wage 
law  in  the  State  of  Washington,  expressly 
reversing  its  prior  decision  on  the  Dlstrlet 
of  Coliunbla  minimum  vrage  law. 

In  1941  Hawaii  enacted  a  minimum  wage 
law,  bringing  to  30  the  number  of  Jurisdic- 
tions with  such  legislation. 

From  1941  through  1954  no  State  enacted 
a  minimum  wage  law.  However,  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  legislative  activity 
In  the  States  which  already  had  mimmnnfi 
wage  legislation  on  their  statute  books.  In 
some  States  the  laws  were  amended  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  men;  In  others,  to  estabUflh 
or  Increase  a  statutory  rate;  and  in  still  oth- 
ers, to  strengthen  the  procedural  provisions. 
In  the  period  1965-66  the  following  ac- 
tions occurred: 

10  States — Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming — en- 
acted minimum  wage  laws  for  the  Urst  time, 
making  a  total  of  40  Jurisdictions  with  such 
laws. 

7  States — Maine,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Washington — and  the  Distict  of  Coltimbla 
with  wage  board  laws  enacted  statutory  rate 


1  One  of  these  laws  wss  repealed  in  1919 
(Nebraska);  another.  In  1921  (Texas). 
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laws  retaining,  with  the  excepUon  or  Malae 
and  Oklahoma,  the  wage  board  provision.  The 
enactments  in  5  State^Malqe^  New  Jersey. 
Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington— 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  also  extended 
cov€rhi£C  to  m6zi. 

4  States— Kentucky.  Nevada.  North  Da- 
kota, and  South  Dakota— amended  their 
laws  to  extend  coverage  to  men. 

16  States— Alaska,  Connecticut.  HawaU. 
Idaho,  Maine,  Massachusetts.  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico.  New  York.  North 
Carolina.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Ver- 
mont. Washington,  and  Wyoming— amended 
their  laws  one  or  more  times  to  Increase  the 
statutory  rates. 

2  States— Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey— 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  amended  their 
premium  pay  requirements.  Massachusetts 
amended  Its  minimum  wage  law  to  require 
the  payment  of  not  less  than  IVi  ^^^es  ^"^ 
employee's  regular  rate  for  hours  worked  In 
ex«s3  of  40  a  week,  exempting  a  number  of 
occupations  and  industries  from  the  over- 
Ume  provision.  In  New  Jersey  and  the  Dls- 
of  Columbia  new  statutory  rate  laws  were 
enacted  which  Included  overtime  pay  re- 
qxilrements  covering  most  workers. 

Other  amendments  in  a  number  of  JurU- 
dlctlons  affected  coverage  of  the  minimum 
wage  laws,  clarined  specific  provisions,  or 
otherwise  strengthened  the  laws. 

In  1967:  .   .       ^ 

1  State— Nebraska— enacted  a  minimum 
wage  law  for  the  first  time,  bringing  to  41  the 
total  number  of  Jurisdictions  having  such 
laws.  This  law  establishes  a  statutory  rate 
appUcabl*  to  men.  women,  and  minors,  and  Is 
limited  to  employers  of  4  or  more. 

1  State — Oregon— with  a  wage  board  law 
applicable  to  women  and  minors  egarted  a 
statutory  rate  law  applicable  to  menN|^nd 
women  18  years  and  over.  ^ — 

1  State— New  Hampshire— made  Its  wage 
board  provisions  applicable  to  men. 

State — Maryland — extended  coverage  by 
eliminating  the  exemption  for  employers  of 
less  than  7. 

12  States— Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Indiana.  Maine.  Maryland,  New  Hampshire. 
New  Mexico.  Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming— amended  their  laws 
to  Increase  their  statutory  rates. 

2  States — New  Mexico  and  Massachusetts — 
extended  coverage  to  some  or  all  agricultural 
workers. 

2  States — California  and  Wisconsin — with 
wage  board  laws  revised  wage  orders,  setting 
a  single  rate  for  all  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. 

1  State — Michigan — amended  Its  minimum 
wage  regulations  to  decrease  allowable  de- 
ductions and  strengthen  enforcement. 

In  1968: 

1  State — Arkansas— with  a  sUtutOTy  rate 
law  applicable  to  females  enacted  a  new  law 
establishing  a  statutory  rate  appllcible  to 
men,  women,  and  minors,  effective  January 
1.  1969. 

1  State — Delaware — amended  Its  law  to  set 
a  minimum  rate  for  employees  receiving 
gratuities. 

1  State — Pennsylvania — amended  Its  law 
to  Increase  the  statutory  rate  and  to  require 
overtime  pay. 

105.  Roster  of  Minimum  Wage  Jurisdic- 
tions; The  41  Jurisdictions  with  minimum 
wage  legislation*  are: 

Alaska,  Arizona.  Arkansas.  CaUfomla,  Col- 
orado. Connecticut.  Delaware.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii.  Idahcf.  Illinois.*  Indiana, 
Kansas.'  Kentucky. 

Louisiana,'  Maine.  Maryanld,  Massachu- 
setts,  Michigan.  Minnesota,   Nebraska,   Ne- 
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vada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  Mex- 
ico, New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota. 

Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  DakoU, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Washington.  West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

Eight  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  laws  that  set  a  sUtutory 
rate  and  also  provide  for  the  establlhsment 
of  occupation  or  Industry  rates  based  on  rec- 
ommendations of  wage  boards.  (Only  those 
Jurisdictions  which  can  set  rates  higher  than 
the  statutory  minimum  or  expand  coverage 
are  shown  below.)  Nineteen  States  have  stat- 
utory rate  laws  only:  that  U.  the  rate  Is 
set  by  the  legislature.  Twelve  States  (Includ- 
ing 3  with  no  minimum  wage  rates  currenUy 
In  effect)  have  laws  that  set  no  fixed  rate 
but  provide  for  minimum  rates  to  be  estab- 
lished on  an  occupation  or  industry  basis  by 
wage  board  action. 

The  following  list  shows,  for  the  41  Jurta- 
diotlons.  the  type  of  law  and  employee 
covered : 

1.  Statutory  rate  and  wage  board  law  for: 
Men,   women,    and   minors:    Connecticut. 

District  of  Columbia,  Massachvisetts,  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey,'  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island.  Washing- 
ton.' 

2.  Statutory  rate  law  only  for: 

Men,  wome.n.  and  minors:  Alaska,  Arkan- 
sas. Delaware,  HawaU.  Idaho.  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina  (16  to  66  years).  South  Dakota  (14 
years  and  over).  Vermont.  West  Virginia. 

Men  and  vromen:  Indiana  (18  years  and 
over).  Michigan  (18  to  65  years),  Oklahoma 
( 18  to  65  years) ,  Oregon  ( 18  years  and  over) . 
Wyoming  (18  years  and  over). 

3.  Wage  board  law  only  for: 
Men,  women,  and  minors:  Kentucky,  North 

Dakota. 

Women  and  minors:  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Illinois,*  Kansas,*  Minnesota.  Ohio, 
Utah.  Wisconsin. 

Pemeles:  Louisiana.* 

OVESTXME  COMPENSATION 

Sixteen  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  laws  or  reg\Uations — 
usually  part  of  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
gram— that  provide  for  overtime  compensa- 
tion. These  generally  require  the  payment 
of  premium  rates  for  hours  worked  in  ex- 
cess of  a  daUy  and/or  weekly  standard. 
Premium  pay  requirements  are  both  a  de- 
terrent to  excessive  hours  of  work  and  an 
impetus  to  the  equitable  distribution  of 
work. 

106.  Statutory  Requirements:  Statutes  of 
10  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
quire the  payment  of  1%  times  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  after  a  specified  number  of  daUy 
and/or  weekly  hours.  Generally  these  stat- 
utes are  applicable  to  men,  women,  and 
minors.  The  following  list  of  Jurisdictions 
with  statutory  overtime  rates  shows  the 
hours  after  which  premium  pay  la  reqiUred: 


107.  Wage  Order  Requirements:  Wage  or- 
rers  Issued  as  part  of  the  minimum  wage 
program  In  6  States  and  Puerto  Rico  reqxUre 
the  payment  of  premltim  rates  for  overtime. 
Generally  the  orders  provide  lor  payment  of 
114  times,  or  double,  either  the  minimum 
rate  or  the  regular  rate  of  pay  for  hours  in 
excess  of  a  daily  and/or  weekly  standard. 
The  following  list  of  jurisdictions  with  wage 
orders  that  require  overtime  rates  (for  men. 
women  and  minors  unless  otherwise  Indi- 
cated) shows  the  premium  rate  established 
and  the  hours  after  which  the  premium  Is 
payable.  Most  of  the  Jurisdictions  have  Is- 
sued a  number  of  wage  orders  with  varying 
standards  for  different  occupations.  The  one 
shown  Is  the  highest  standard  of  general 
application. 


Rata 


Weekly 
Daily  standard      standard 


8 


California:' 

m  timas  the  ragular  rata 

Double  the  regular  rate.. 
Colorado:' 

IW  times  the  regular  rata 
Kentucky:' 

I'j  times  the  minimum 
rate. 
New  York: 

IH  times  basic  minimum    ... 

rate. 
Oregon:' 

IH  times  the  minimum        8. 
rate. 
Rhode  Island: 

1,H  times  the  minimum 
rate. 
Puerto  Rico: 

Double  the  regular  rate —  8 


40 


12;  8  on  7th  day. 


40 
44 

40 

40 

4S 

44 


Daily 
standard 

Weekly 
standard 

Alaska                  • 

40 

Connecticut                 ................. --..- 

42;  '40 

ni^lricl  of  Coluinhtt       -     -   ...... - ... 

40 

Hawaii        

40 

Idaho' ' 

48 

Maine.-- 

Masuchusetti 

New  Jersey - 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

48 
40 
40 
42;  t40 
48 
4« 

•Since  this  publication  was  prepared, 
Texas  enacted  a  minimum  wage  law,  effec- 
tive February  1,  1970.  covering  meij,  women, 
and  minors.  , 

» No  mlnlmtun  rates  In  effect. 


•July  1,1969.  ^      ^     .  . 

•The  premium  pay  requirement  is  separata  Ifom  the  minimum 
wage  program  and  is  applicable  to  women  only. 
t  Feb.  1, 1969. 


'Wage   orders   applicable  to  women  and 
minors  only. 
<  No  minimum  rates  in  effect. 


•  Appliable  to  women  and  minors  only.  In  Calitornia  minors 
under  18  are  limited  to  8  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week. 

'  Since  the  issuance  ot  wage  orders  applicable  to  women  ana 
minors,  only,  statutory  coverage  ol  the  wage  board  program 
has  been  extended  to  men. 

EQUAL  PAY 

Thirty-one  States  have  equal  pay  laws  ap- 
plicable to  private  employment  that  prohibit 
discrimination  In  rate  of  pay  based  on  sex. 
They  establish  the  principle  of  payment  of  a 
wage  rate  based  on  the  Job  and  not  on  the 
sex  of  the  worker.  Five  States  with  no  equal 
pay  law  have  fair  employment  practices  laws 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  regulation, 
that  prohibit  discrimination  In  rate  of  pay  or 
compensation  based  on  sex. 

108.  Historical  Record  of  Equal  Pay  Legis- 
lation: Public  attention  was  first  sharply 
focused  on  equal  pay  for  women  during  World 
War  I  when  large  numbers  of  women  were 
employed  in  war  Industries  on  the  same  Jobs 
as  men,  and  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
enforced  the  policy  of  "no  wage  discrimina- 
tion against  women  on  the  grounds  of  sex." 
In  1919,  2  States — Michigan  and  Montana — 
enacted  equal  pay  legislation.  For  nearly  26 
years  these  were  the  only  States  with  such 
laws. 

Progress  In  the  equal  pay  field  was  made 
during  World  War  n  when  again  large  num- 
bers of  women  entered  the  labor  force,  many 
of  them  in  Jobs  previously  held  by  men. 
Government  agencies,  employers,  unions,  or- 
ganizations, and  the  general  public  were 
concerned  with  the  removal  of  wage  differ- 
entials as  a  means  of  furthering  the  war 
effort. 

During  the  period  1943-45  equal  pay  laws 
were  enacted  In  4  States— Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  Washington. 

In  the  next  4  years  6  States— California, 
Connecticut.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Peim- 
sylvanla,  and  Rhode  Island — and  Alaska 
passed  equal  pay  laws. 

New  Jersey  enacted  an  equal  pay  law  in 
1962.  Arkansas,  Colorado,  and  Oregon  passed 
such  legislation  In  1965. 

In  1957  California  amended  Its  equal  pay 
law  to  strengthen  existing  legislation,  and 
Nebraska  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
policy  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  without 
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discrimination  based  on  sex  and  urging  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  by  aU  employers  in  the 
State.  Hawaii,  Ohio,  and  Wyoming  passed 
equal  pay  laws  in  1959. 

In  1961  Wlaconsin  amended  Its  fair  em- 
ployment practices  act  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination because  of  sex  and  to  provide  that  a 
differential  In  pay  between  employees,  when 
based  In  good  faith  on  any  factor  other  than 
sex.  Is  not  prohibited. 

In  1963  Arizona  passed  an  equal  pay  law. 
and  Michigan  amended  its  law  (which  pre- 
viously covered  only  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  any  article)  to  extend  coverage  to 
any  employer  of  labor  employing  both  males 
and  females. 

Dtirtng  1963  Missouri  enacted  an  equal  pay 
law.  and  Vermont  passed  a  fair  employment 
practices  law  which  also  prohibits  discrim- 
ination in  rates  of  pay  by  reason  of  sex. 

Also  in  1963  the  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act  was 
passed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

In  1965.  3  States— North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, and  West  Vlrglnla^-enacted  equal  pay 
laws,  and  3  States  with  no  equal  pay  law- 
Maryland,  Nebraska,  and  Utah — passed  fair 
employment  practices  laws  which  prohibit 
discrimination  in  compensation  based  on 
sex.  Amendments  In  California,  Maine.  New 
York,  and  Rhode  Island  strengthened  exist- 
ing equal  pay  laws. 

In  1966.  4  States — Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  South  Dakota — enacted  equal 
pay  laws.  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  that 
provides  equal  pay  for  certain  civil  service 
employees. 

In  1967,  2  States — Indiana  and  Nebraska — 
enacted  equal  pay  laws.  Indiana  included  Its 
equal  pay  provision  as  part  of  the  amend- 
ments to  Its  minimum  wage  law. 

109.  Roster  of  Equal  Pay  States: «  The  31 
States  with  equal  pay  laws*  are: 

Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Col- 
orado. Connecticut.  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Indiana,"  Kentucky. 

Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Mlssovirl,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 

Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Washington. 
West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

Equal  pay  laws  In  Colorado,  Georgia.  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Washington  are  applicable  to  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  employment.  (A  Massa- 
chusetu  law  contains  an  elective  equal  pay 
provision,  applicable  to  employees  of  cities  or 
towns  who  are  in  the  classified  civil  service; 
and  a  Texas  law  requires  equal  pay  for  women 
In  private  employment.)  In  21  States  the  laws 
apply  to  most  types  of  private  employment. 
In  general  those  States  specifying  exemptions 
exclude  agricultural  labor  and  domestic  serv- 
ice. The  Illinois  law  applies  only  to  manu- 
facturing. 

fAIX  KMPLOTMENT  PRACTICKS 

110.  Roster  of  Fair  Employment  Practices 
States:  Thirty-seven  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  lUco  have  fair  employ- 
ment practices  laws,  but  only  15  of  the  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Include  a  pro- 
hibition against  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment based  on  sex.  Prior  to  the  enactment 
of  title  VII  of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of 


1964.  the  laws  of  only  2  States — Hawaii  and 
Wisconsin — prohibited  sex  discrimination  in 
employment. 

The  39  Jurisdictions  with  fair  employment 
practices  laws  are: 

Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut. Delaware.  District  of  Columbia. 
Hawaii.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas. 

Kentucky.  Maine.  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Montana, 
Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico. 

New  York.  Ohio,  Oklahoma  (eff.  6/16/69). 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Puerto  Rico.  Rhode 
Island.  Utah.  Vermont,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin.  Wyoming. 

The  16  Jurisdictions  whose  fair  employ- 
ment practices  laws  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  based  on  sex  *  are: 

Arizona.  Connecticut.  District  of  Columbia. 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Maryland. 

Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  York. 

Oklahoma  (eff.  6/16/69),  Utah,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

In  2  additloiial  States — Alaska  and  Ver- 
mont— the  fair  employment  practices  law 
prohibits  discrimination  based  on  sex.  In 
wages  only.  In  a  third  State — Colorado — the 
law  prohibits  discrimination  based  on  sex 
only  In  apprenticeship,  on-the-job  training, 
or  other  occupational  Instruction,  training, 
or  retraining  programs. 

HOtTRS    OF    WORK 

The  first  enforceable  law  regulating  the 
hours  of  employment  of  women  became  ef- 
fective in  Massachusetts  in  1879.  Today  46 
States,  the  District  of  Coltimbla.  and  Puerto 
Rico  liave  established  standards  governing 
at  least  one  aspect  of  women's  hours  of  em- 
ployment; that  Is.  maximum  dally  or  weekly 
hours,  day  of  rest,  meal  and  rest  periods,  and 
nlghtwork.  Some  of  these  standards  have 
been  established  by  statute;  others,  by  mini- 
mum wage  or  industrial  welfare  order. 
111.  Maximum  Daily  and  Weekly  Hours: 
Forty-one  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia regulate  the  number  of  dally  and/or 
weekly  hours  of  employment  for  women  In 
one  or  more  Industries.  These  limitations 
have  been  established  either  by  statute  or 
by  order.  Nine  States — Alabama,  Alaska,  Del- 
aware. Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana.  Iowa, 
and  West  Virginia — and  Puerto  Rico  do  not 
have  such  laws;  however,  laws  or  wage  or- 
ders in  5  of  these  Jurisdictions — Alaska,  Ha- 
waii. Idaho,  Puerto  Rico,  and  West  Virginia- 
require  the  payment  of  premium  rates  for 
time  worked  over  specified  hours. 

Hours  standards  for  3  of  the  41  States — 
Georgia,  Montana,  and  South  CaroUna — are 
aM)llcable  to  both  men  and  women.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  3  States — New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  and  Washington — which  cover  men 
and  women  In  some  Industries  and  women 
only  In  others. 

The  standard  setting  the  fewest  maximum 
hours  which  may  be  worked.  In  one  or  more 
Industries,  Is  shown  lor  each  of  the  41  States 
and  the  District  ot  Coluiphla. 

..4. —        '  ' ■ — - — ^^"— ^ 

Maximum  hours 


•  Since  this  publication  was  prepared,  4 
States — Florida,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  and  Ne- 
vada— enacted  equal  pay  laws. 

»  Fair  employment  practices  acts  In  6  States 
with  no  equal  pay  law — Idaho.  Nevada,  Utah, 
Vermont,  and  WlsccHialn — prohibit  discrim- 
ination In  rate  of  pay  or  compensation  haaed 
on  sex.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  is 
a  regulation  prohibiting  discrimination  based 
on  sex. 

•  Indiana  included  an  equal  pay  prorlalon 
In  its  amendments  to  the  minimum  wage 
law. 


Daily 


Weekly 
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•since  this  publication  was  prepared,-e 
States— Alaska,  Colorado.  MlnnesoU.  "New 
Mexico.  Oregon,  and  Peimsylvania — enacted 
laws  prohibiting  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment based  on  sex. 
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Maryland W 

Massachusetb | 

Michigan ' 

Minnesota -- 

Mississippi.. 10 

Missouri 2 

Montana J 
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a 
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48 


UA  6-day  week  limitatwn  provides,  in  effect,  for  48-lu)ur 

workweek.  .  .     ,  ,_      « 

u  Maximum  hours  standards  set  by  Labor  Commissioner 

under  minimum  wage  program, 
a  If  the  8  hours  of  work  are  spread  over  more  than  IZ  hours 

in  a  day,  time  and  one-half  must  be  paid  lor  each  ol  the  8  hours 

worked  alter  the  12-hour  perud. 

As  the  table  shows,  in  one  <x  more  In- 
dustries: 

2  States  have  a  maximum  of  8  hours  a  day. 
40  hours  a  week. 

23  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
set  maxlmimi  hours  of  8  a  day.  48  a  week, 
or  both. 

8  States  have  a  maximum  9-hour  day.  50- 
or  54-hour  week.  (This  Includes  Michigan 
with  an  average  9-)<our.  maximum  10-hour, 
day.) 

Minnesota  has  no  dally  hours  limitation  In 
Its  statute,  but  llmlte  weekly  hours  to  64. 

7  States  have  a  maximum  10-hour  day, 
60-  to  60-hour  week. 

However,  many  of  these  hours  laws  con- 
tain exemptions  or  exceptions  from  their 
limitations.  For  example: 

Work  Is  permitted  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum hours  limitation  for  at  least  scane  em- 
ployees In  16  States  If  they  receive  overtime 
compensation:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Texas.  Virginia.  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming. 

4  States— North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia — exempt  workers  who 
are  paid  In  accordance  with  the  overtime  re- 
quirements of,  or  who  are  subject  to,  the 
FLSA.  the  Federal  minimum  wage  and  hour 
law  oi  most  general  application.  Arizona  ex- 
empts employers  operating  In  compliance 
vrtth  the  FLSA,  provided  I'/a  times  the  reg- 
ular rate  is  paid  for  hours  over  8  a  day. 
Gallfomia  pennits  airline  and  railroad  per- 
spanel  and  women  protected  by  the  FLSA, 
with  some  industry  exceptions,  to  work  up  to 
10  hours  a  day  and  58  hovurs  a  week  if  they 
are  paid  IV2  times  their  regular  rate  .for 
hours  over  8  a  day  and  40  a  week.  Kansas 
exezhpts  most  firms  meeting  the  wage,  over- 
time, and' recordkeeping  requirements  of  the 
FLSA  or  comparable  standards  set  by  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  New  Mexico 
exempts  employees  in  interstate  commeree 
whose  hours  are  regulated  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

1  State — Jiaryhmd— exempts  employment 
subjeet  to  a  bona  fide  ooUectlve  bargaining 
agreement. 

State  agencies  in  AAanaas.  Kaniwut.  Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan,  Mlnneaota.  Oregon.  Paim- 
sylvanla,  and  Wisconsin  have  Inroad  authort^ 
to  permit  work  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
hours  limitations  on  a  case-by-case  basis;  to 
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^-ary  hours  restrictions  by  Industry  or  occu- 
pation: or  to  regulat*  hours  by  requiring 
premium  pay  for  overtime:  Pemlum  pay Jo' 
overtime  work  Is  required  by  law  or  order 
rejmlatlng  hours  In  Arkansas,  Kansas.  Ore- 
aon  and  Wisconsin.  The  minimum  wage  laws 
or  orders  of  Massachusetts.  Oregon,  and 
Pennsylvania  require  premium  pay  toi  over- 
time work  (see  sees.  106  and  107) . 

38  more  States  have  specific  exceptions  to 
the  hours  restrictions  for  emergencies,  sea- 
sonal   peaks,    national    defense,    and    other 

Some  or  aU  women  employed  In  executive, 
administrative,  and  professional  positions 
are  exempt  from  hotirs  laws  UmltaUons  In  26 
Sto'es  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  1963,  16  States— Arizona.  California. 
Colorado,  nilnols,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Maasa- 
chusetts,  Michigan.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Tork  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania. 
Vlreinla  and  Washington— and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  modified  their  maximum 
hours  laws  or  orders  one  or  more  times  to 
permit  work  beyond  the  limits  establlahed 
by  the  maximum  hours  Uws  under  regulated 
conditions,  to  exempt  additional  groups  of 
workers  from  hours  restrictions,  or  to  es- 
tabUsh  administrative  procedures  for  vary- 
ing hours  limitations.  One  State— Delaware- 
eliminated  hours  restricUons  altogether. 

In  Michigan  the  State  Occupational  Safety 
Standards  Commission  has  promulgated  a 
standard  which  removes  the  limitations  on 
women's  dally  and  weekly  hours  of  work,  ef- 
fecUve  February  15,  1969.  subject  to  modi- 
fication by  the  State  legislatme.* 

112  Day  of  Rest:  Twenty  States,  the  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  es- 
tablished a  e-dav  maximum  workweek  for 
women  employed  in  some  or  aU  indusmes. 
In  8  of  these  jurisdictions— California,  Con- 
necticut. Illinois.  Massachusetts.  New  Hamp- 
shire New  York,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Wiscon- 
sin—this  standard  Is  applicable  to  both  men 
and  women.  Jurisdiction  that  provide  for  a 
6-day  maximum  workweek  are: 

Arizona.  Arkansas,  CalUomla,  Connecticut 
District   of  Columbia,   Illinois,   Kansas,  and 

^J^^husetts.    Nevada.    New    Hamp^e, 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  North  Carolina.  North 

Dakota,  and  Ohio.  _    ^     „.       rr^-v, 

Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Of  the  remaining  30  States,  20  have  laws 
that  prohibit  specified  employment  or  activ- 
ities on  Sunday :  ,   ^, 

Alabama.  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Maine. 

Maryland.  Mississippi,  Missouri.  New  Mex- 
ico. Oklahoma.  Rhode  Island,  and  South 
Carolina.  „  . 

South  Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

113  Meal  Period:  Twenty-three  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  pro- 
vide that  meal  periods,  varying  from  20  min- 
utes to  1  hoxir  in  duraUon.  mxist  be  allowed 
women  employed  In  some  or  all  Industries. 
In  3  States— Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  Vtm 
York — these  provisions  apply  to  men  as  weU 
as  women.  The  length  of  the  meal  period  la 
provided  by  statute,  order,  or  regulation  in 
25  JurUdlcUons :  _._»_., 

Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Dlatrict  of 
Columbia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine. 
Maryland. 

Massachusette,  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New 
Maxico,  New  York,  North  Carolina.  North 
Dakota,  Ohio.  Oregon. 

Pennsylvania.  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Utah.  Waaklngton,  West  Vlr^nla.  Wlsoonisn. 

Combining  rmX  period  and  meal  period 
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provisions.  Kentucky  requires  that  befca'e  and 
after  the  regularly  scheduled  lunch  period 
(duration  not  specified)  rest  periods  shall 
be  granted  females;  and  in  Wyoming  females 
employed  in  specified  establishments  who 
are  required  to  be  on  their  feet  continuously 
must  have  two  paid  rest  periods,  one  before 
and  one  after  the  lunch  hour. 

114.  Rest  Period :  Twelve  States  and  Puerto 
Rloo '»  have  provided  for  specific  rest  periods 
(as  distinct  from  a  meal  period)  for  women 
workers.  The  statutes  In  Alaska,  Kentucky. 
Nevada,  and  Wyoming  cover  a  variety  of  in- 
dustries (in  Alaska  and  Wyoming,  applicable 
only  to  women  standing  continuously) ;  laws 
m  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  apply  to 
elevator  operators  not  provided  with  seating 
facilities.  Rest  periods  In  one  or  more  indus- 
tries are  required  by  wage  orders  in  Arizona. 
Callfodla.  Colorado,  Oregon,  Puerto  Rico, 
Utah  and  Washington.  Most  of  the  provisions 
are  for  a  10-mlnute  rest  period  within  each 
half  day  of  work. 

In  addition.  In  Arkansas  manufacturing 
establishments  operating  on  a  24-hour  sched- 
ule may.  when  necessary,  be  exempt  from 
the  meal  period  provision  if  females  are 
granted  10  minutes  for  each  of  two  paid  rest 
periods  and  provision  is  made  for  them  to 
eat  at  their  work:  and  the  North  Dakota 
Manufacturing  Order  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  women  for  more  than  2  hours  with- 
out a  rest  period  (duration  not  specified). 
115  Nlghtwork:  In  18  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  nlghtwork  for  adult  women  Is  pro- 
hibited and 'or  regulated  in  certain  indus- 
tries or  occupations. 

Nine  States  and  Puerto  Rico  prohibit  nlght- 
work for  adult  women  in  certain  occupa- 
tions or  Industries  or  under  specified  condi- 
tions: Connecticut.  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Nebraska.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  North  Da- 
kota. Ohio.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Washington. 

In  North  Dakota  and  Washington  the  pro- 
hibition applies  only  to  elevator  operators: 
In  Ohio,  only  to  taxlcab  drivers. 

In  9  other  States,  as  well  as  in  several  of 
the  Jurisdictions  that  prohibit  nlghtwork 
In  specified  Industries  or  occupations,  the 
employment  of  adult  women  at  night  is 
regulated  either  by  maximum  hour  provisions 
or  by  specified  standards  of  working  condi- 
tions. For  example,  in  1  State  women  and 
minors  are  limited  to  8  hours  a  night:  Cali- 
fornia, minois.  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico. 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Arizona  and  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  females  under  21 
years  of  age  In  night  messenger  service;  the 
Arizona  law  is  applicable  also  to  males  under 
21. 

OTHXa  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

116.  Industrial  Homework:  Nineteen  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  Industrial  homework 
laws  or  regtilatlons: 

California,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Maryland.  Massachusetts. 

Michigan.  Missouri.  New  Jersey.  New  Ywk. 
Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania. 

Puerto  Rico.  Rhode  Island.  Tennessee, 
Texas.  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

These  regtUatlons  apply  to  all  persons,  ex- 
cept in  Oregon,  where  the  provisions  apply 
to  women  and  minors  only. 

In  addition,  the  Alaska  and  Washington 
minimum  wage  and  hour  laws  authorize  the 
Issuance  of  niles  and  regulations  restrlct- 
Ing  or  prohibiting  Industrial  homework 
where  necessary  to  safegtiard  minimum 
wage  rates  prescribed  in  the  laws. 

117.  Employment  Before  and  After  Child- 
birth: Six  States  and  Puerto  Rloo  prohibit 
the  employment  of  women  In  one  or  mor« 
industries  or  occupations  Immediately  be- 
fore and/or  after  chUdbirth.  These,  stand- 


ards are  established  by  statute  or  by  mini- 
mum wage  or  welfare  orders.  Women  may  not 
be  employed  In — 

Connecticut:  4  weeks  before  and  4  weeks 
after  childbirth. 

Massachusetts:  4  weeks  before  and  4  weeks 
after  chUdblrth. 

Missouri:  3  weeks  before  and  3  weeks  after 
childbirth. 

New  York:  4  weeks  alter  childbirth. 
Puerto  Rico:  4  weeks  before  and  4  weeks 
after  childbirth. 

Vermont:  2  weeks  before  and  4  weeks  af- 
ter ChUdblrth. 

Washington  '•:  4  months  before  and  6  weeks 
alter  childbirth. 

In  addition  to  prohibiting  employment, 
Puerto  Rico  requires  the  employer  to  pay 
the  working  mother  one-half  of  her  regular 
wage  or  salary  during  an  8-week  period  and 
provides  for  Job  security  during  the  required 
absence. 

Rhode  Island's  Temporary  Disability  In- 
surance Act  provides  that  women  workers 
covered  by  the  act  who  are  unemployed 
because  of  sickness  resulting  from  pregnancy 
are  entitled  to  cash  benefits  for  maternity 
leave  for  a  14-week  period  beginning  the 
sixth  week  prior  to  the  week  of  expected 
childbirth,  or  the  week  childbirth  occurs  if 
It  Is  more  than  6  weeks  prior  to  the  expected 
birth.  ^,     .  ,„.„ 

In  New  Jersey  the  Temporary  Disability 
Benefits  Act  provides  that  women  workers  to 
whom  the  act  applies  are  entitled  to  cash 
paymente  for  disability  existing  during  the 
4  weeks  before  and  4  weeks  following  child- 
birth. .  ^   c      .» 

Also  the  Oregon  Mercantile  and  Sanita- 
tion and  Physical  Welfare  Orders  recommend 
that  an  employer  should  not  employ  a  fe- 
male at  any  work  during  the  6  weeks  pre- 
ceding and  the  4  weeks  following  the  birth 
of  her  child,  unless  recommended  by  a 
licensed  medical  authority. 

118.  occupational  Limitations:  Twenty-sU 
States  have  laws  or  regulations  that  prohibit 
the  employment  of  adult  women  In  speci- 
fied occupations  or  industries  or  under  cer- 
tain working  conditions  which  are  considered 
hazardous  or  injurious  to  health  and  safety. 
In  17  of  these  States  the  prohibition  applies 
to  women's  employment  in  or  about  mines. 
Clerical  or  similar  work  Is  excepted  fron^ 
the  prohibition  in  approximately  half  of 
these  SUtes.  Nine  States  prohibit  women 
from  mixing,  selling,  or  dispensing  alcoholic 
beverages  for  on-premlses  consumption,  and 
1  State— Georgia— prohibits  their  employ- 
ment m  retail  liquor  stores.  (In  addition,  a 
Florida  statute  authorizes  the  city  of  Tampa 
to  prohibit  females  from  soliciting  cus- 
tomers to  buy  alcoholic  beverages.) 

The  following  States  have  occupational 
limitations  applicable  to — 

Mines:  Alabama,  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Col- 
orado, Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
New  York.  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wy- 
oming. 

Establishments  serving  alcoholic  bever- 
ages: Alaska,  Callfomla.  Connecticut,  lUl- 
nols."  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island. 

Eleven  States  prohibit  the  employment  of 
womM  in  other  places  or  occupations,  or 
under  certain  conditions: 

Arizona— In    occupations    requiring    con- 
stant standing. 
Colorado — Working  around  coke  ovens. 


•  since  preparation  of  this  publication,  a 
eonrt  case  brought  about  reinstatement  of 
the  llmltatlona. 


"  Reat  period  provision  In  Puerto  Rloo  ap- 
plies also  to  men. 


u  standard  established  by  minimum  wage 
orders  Some  orders  provide  that  a  special 
permit  may  be  granted  for  contlnuad  em- 
ployment upon  enyjloyer's  request  and  with 
doctor's  certificate. 

"Illinois  State  law  empowers  city  and 
county  governments  to  prohibit  by  general 
ordinance  of  resolution. 
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Massachusetts — Working  on  cores  more 
than  2  cubic  feet  or  60  pounds. 

Michigan— Handling  harmful  substances; 
in  foundries,  except  with  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

MlnnesoU — Placing  cores  in  or  out  of 
ovens;  cleaning  moving  machinery. 

Missouri — Cleaning  or  working  between 
moving  machinery. 

New  York — Corcmaklng.  or  In  connection 
with  coremaklng.  in  a  room  in  which  the 
oven  is  In  operation. 

Ohio — As  crossing  watchman,  section 
hand,  express  driver,  metal  molder.  bellhop, 
gas-  or  electric-meter  reader;  in  shoeshin- 
Ing  parlors,  bowling  alleys  as  pinsetters, 
paolrooms;  In  delivery  service  on  motor- 
propelled  vehicles  of  over  1-ton  capacity;  in 
operating  freight  or  baggage  elevators  If  the 
doors  are  not  automatically  or  semi -auto- 
matically controlled;  in  baggage  and  freight 
handling,  by  means  of  handtrucks.  trucking 
and  handling  heavy  materials  of  any  kind; 
In  blast  furnaces,  smelters,  and  quarries  ex- 
cept in  offices  thereof. 

Pennsylvania — In  dangerous  or  injurious 
occupations. 

Washington— As  bellhop. 
Wisconsin — In  dangerous  or  injurious  oc- 
cupations. 

The  majority  of  the  States  with  occupa- 
tional limitations  for  adult  women  also  have 
prohibitory  legislation  for  persons  under  21 
years.  In  addition,  10  States  have  occupa- 
tional Umitations  for  persons  under  21  years 
only.  Most  of  these  limitations  apply  to  the 
serving  of  liquor  and  to  the  driving  of  taxi- 
cabs,  schoolbuses,  or  public  vehicles;  others 
prohibit  the  employment  of  females  under  31 
years  in  Jobs  demaindlng  constant  standing 
or  as  messenger,  bellhop,  or  caddy. 

119.  Seating  and  WelghtUf ting :  A  number 
of  Jurisdictions,  through  statutes,  minimum 
wage  orders,  and  other  regulations,  have  es- 
5  tablished  employment  standards  for  women 
X  relating  to  plant  facilities  such  as  seats, 
lunchrooms,  dressing  and  rest  rooms,  and 
toilet  rooms,  and  to  welghtUftlng.  Only  the 
seating  and  welghtllftlng  provisions  are  In- 
cluded m  this  summary. 

Seating. — Porty-five  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  seating  laws 
or  orders:  all  but  1— the  Florida  law— apply 
exclusively  to  women.  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Il- 
linois. Maryland,  and  Mississippi  have  no 
seating  laws  or  orders. 

Weightlifting. — Ten  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  statutes,  rules,  regulations,  and/or 
orders  which  specify  the  maximum  weight 
women  employees  may  lift,  carry,  or  lift  and 
carry.  Following  are  the  standards  estab- 
lished for  welghtUfttng  and  carrying  In  the 
11  Jurisdictions.  Some  States  have  standards 
varying  by  occupation  or  industry  and  are, 
therefore,  listed  more  than  once. 

Any  occupation:  "excessive  weight"  In 
Oregon;  80  pounds  Uftlng  and  16  poimds 
carrying  In  Utah;  35  percent  of  body  weight, 
or  25  pounds  where  repetitive  lifting  in 
Alaska;  25  In  Ohio;  40  in  Massachusetts;  44 
In  Puerto  Rico;  50  pounds  lifting  and  10 
pounds  carrying  up  and  down  stairways  In 
California. 

Foundries  and  corerooms:  26  potmds  In 
Maryland,  Massachiisetts,  Minnesota,  and 
New  York. 

Specified  occupations  or  Industries  (by 
orders) :  25  pounds  in  Callfomla;  25  to  60 
In  Oregon;  35  pounds  and  "excessive  weight" 
In  Washington. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr,  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  say  that 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  this  legisla- 
tion for  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 


As  an  early  signer  of  the  discharge  peti- 
tion to  bring  House  Joint  Resolution  264 
to  the  House  floor  for  immediate  vote, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  leg- 
islation, which  is  long  overdue.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  resolutions  to  give  equal  rights 
for  women.  I  filed  in  the  86th  Congress, 
House  Joint  Resolution  264.  March  2, 
1959— in  the  87th  Congress,  I  fUed  House 
Joint  Resolution  331,  March  23,  1961— 
in  the  88th  Congress,  I  filed  House  Joint 
Resolution  882,  December  4,  1963 — in 
the  90th  Congress,  I  filed  House  Joint 
Resolution  477,  March  22,  1967— and  in 
this  91st  Congress,  I  filed  House  Joint 
Resolution  263,  tis  a  cosponsor  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  264  of  Congresswoman 
GrluFFrrHs  of  Michigan,  that  the  House 
is  now  debating.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary  and  right. 

Equal  rights  means,»equal  responsibil- 
ity, job  (H>portunity,  pay,  and  chance  for 
advancement.  We  Congressmen  and  leg- 
islators have  found  too  many  times  that 
opposition  to  this  amendment  has  been 
simply  to  preserve  the  status  quo  with 
many  limitations  on  the  actions  and 
rights  of  women.  Many  previous  acts  and 
statutes  have  been  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  for  a  pro- 
tection of  women  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  been  used  as  methods  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  jobs,  in- 
dividual property  holding,  doing  business 
joint  property  relationship  between  hus- 
band and  wife — including  real  property 
and  personal  property — as  well  as  dis- 
crimination in  family  rights  in  favor  of 
the  male  members. 

Because  of  my  long  interest  in  right- 
ing this  un justice  to  women  under  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  under  our  United 
States  as  well  as  States  statutes  and 
laws.  £ind  even  coimty,  city,  borough,  and 
township  ordinances  and  regulations,  I 
beUeve  today  is  a  wonderful  occasion 
to  remember  as  the  turning  point  when 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passes 
the  resolution  for  the  constitutional 
amendment  guaranteeing  that  equality 
of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

This  resolution  itself  provides  an  an- 
swer to  those  who  claim  that  women  by 
its  enactment  will  lose  the  rights  they 
now  have.  In  section  I  of  the  resolution 
it  is  clearly  stated: 

Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have 
power,  within  their  respective  Jurisdiction, 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

Thus  the  UJS.  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
State  legislatures  can,  by  proposing  leg- 
islation under  this  constitutional  sunend- 
ment,  guarantee  that  legitimate  and 
humane  social  legislation  can  be  main- 
tained in  full  force,  power,  and  effect  for 
women,  minors,  veterans,  and  the  under- 
privileged. 

This  resolution  completes  the  require- 
ment for  the  UJS.  Congress  to  insure 
equal  citizenship  rights  to  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  come  to  the  position 
where  we  provide  that  the  TJS.  Govern- 
ment fully  guarantees  that  there  ^lall 
be  no  discrimination  because  of  age,  sex. 


color,  creed,  or  national  origin  for  any 
citizen. 

This  is  the  historic  day.  Let  every 
Member  stand  up  and  vote  for  on  the 
record  for  full  rights  and  opportunities 
for  women  as  U.S.  citizens  and  oppose 
unjust  discrimination  in  any  form.  What 
a  privilege  we  present  Members  of  Con- 
gress now  have  to  show  our  strong  sup- 
port of  the  constitutional  Eunendment 
guranteeing  that  equality  of  rights  un- 
der the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  accoimt  of  sex.  by  prompt  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  264. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ought  to 
be  clear  that  we  are  not  debating  today 
whether  we  believe  in  justice  and  equal- 
ity for  women — as  I  think  we  all  do.  We 
are  debating  whether  we  shall  attempt 
to  achieve  those  desirable  objectives  by 
particular  legislative  means — the  adop- 
tion here  today,  without  prior  hearings, 
and  almost  without  debate,  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  our  fundamental  legal  document.  It  is 
not  to  be  amended  except  after  due  de- 
liberation, and  then  only  in  case  of  neces- 
sity; nor  Is  the  federsd  system  for  which 
the  Constitution  provides,  and  imder 
which  many  important  matters  are  left 
to  the  several  States,  to  be  lightly  or 
casually  whittled  away,  by  assignment 
of  greater  power  to  the  central  govern- 
ment by  means  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

When  we  look  at  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  we  find  that  the  greater  number 
and,  genersdly,  the  most  important,  of 
legal  discriminations  against  women  have 
long  since  been  repealed;  that  many  of 
those  discriminations  which  remain  are 
discriminations  in  favor  of  women,  rather 
than  against  them;  and  that,  under  our 
system,  nothing  whatever  prevents  fur- 
ther changes  in  the  laws  of  the  States, 
wherever  such  changes  may  be  required, 
and  whenever  the  people  of  the  several 
States  may  so  demand. 

In  like  manner  the  Congress  may  legis- 
late, on  the  federal  level,  and  I  believe 
that  these  decisions  as  to  what  is  to  be 
regarded  as  "equaUty"  properly  belong 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
rather  than  being  relegated,  case  by  liti- 
gated case,  to  the  court,  as  will  be  the 
case  if  we  adopt  this  amendment. 

We  find,  too,  that  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  anything  which  might  be  ac- 
complished by  reason  of  this  proposed 
amendment,  is  already  provided  for  and 
accomplished  by  the  "due  process"  and 
"equal  protection"  clauses  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  due  process  of  Oft 
fifth  amendment. 

The  chief  vice  of  acting  hastily  here 
this  morning  is  that  no  one  at  us  really 
knows  the  etfect,  or  the  extent  of  the 
effect,  of  this  proposed  amoidment 
which— however  well  intentioned- is 
likely  to  have  very  far-reaching  legal, 
psychological,  and  social  consequences. 
To  list  quickly  Just  a  few  probabilities: 
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In  property  law,  if  a  women  is  granted 
the  sole  right  to  dispose  of  her  separate 
property  without  her  husband's  consent. 
he  too  must  be  allowed  to  deed  away  his 
property,  without  the  signature  of  his 
wife 

The  dower  rights  of  a  widow  in  her 
husbands  estate,  and  her  right  to  elect 
to  take  against  his  will  which  attempts 
her  disinheritance,  must  be  abolished  un- 
less identical  rights  in  his  wife's  estate 
are  given  to  the  husband. 

Alimony  must  be  abolished — or  made  a 
two-way  street — and  just  how  the  latter 
Is  to  be  done,  in  fact,  where  the  wife  has 
no  property  or  income  of  her  own  is  a 
little  difficult  to  envisage. 

Any  legal  preference  given  to  the 
woman  in  respect  to  child  custody,  upon 
divorce,  must  be  abolished. 

Labor  laws  designed  to  protect  the 
health,  safety,  hours,  or  types  of  work 
permitted  to  women  must  go  out  the 
window. 

To  me.  perhaps  the  most  distasteful 
thing  of  all.  Is  that,  as  long  as  we  keep 
selective  service  on  the  books,  or,  if  it  is 
repealed,  then  at  any  time  when  we 
may  reinstate  it,  women,  along  with  men, 
must  be  equally  subject  to  military  con- 
scription. Conscription  is  objectionable 
enough,  many  think,  where  men  are  con- 
cerned but  I  can  think  of  no  more  far- 
reaching  social  change,  nothing  more 
likely  to  destroy  the  family  unit,  nothing 
so  likely  to  threaten  to  transform  us  into 
a  national  socialistic  type  of  state,  than 
to  conscript  American  women  into  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  wonder,  indeed,  whether  anybody 
here  really  wants  this.  I  wonder  whether 
we  have  thought  a  lot  of  these  things 
through. 

I  say,  again,  that  fundamental  legis- 
lation of  this  character,  if  adopted  at  all, 
requires  testimony,  hearings,  and  due 
thought  and  deliberation.  Early  hearings 
and  consideration  have  been  promised  on 
the  word  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  submit,  with  all  deference  to  my 
friends  who  disagree,  that  it  is  irrespon- 
sible, for  political  or  for  other  transitory 
reasons,  to  vote  sweeping  changes  such 
as  this,  imder  the  conditions  of  slight 
consideration  and  minimal  debate,  with 
which  we  operate  on  this  floor  today. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Whitk). 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  equal  rights  for  women,  and 
special  protections  for  women.  Every 
State  of  this  Nation,  and  many  laws 
passed  by  this  Congress  and  voted  upon 
by  you  have  built-in  special  protections 
which  we  wish  to  retain.  They  can  be 
destroyed  by  this  proposed  amendment 
imless  it  Is  amended.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  would  cause  the  worst  legis- 
lative upheaval  this  country  has  known, 
for  the  laws  across  this  Nation  will  have 
to  be  rewritten. 

I  have  such  an  amendment  which  will 
clear  up  the  problem.  This  amendment 
merely  adds  two  words  "of  women"  and 
deletes  four  words  from  the  proposed 
amendment,  "on  accoimt  of  sex."  The 
one  sentence  I  amend  would  then  read 
as  follows: 


Equality  of  rights  for  women  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  Stote. 

It  gives  equality  to  women. 
But  we  will  not  have  the  chance  to 
correct  this  glaring  deficiency  unless  we 
vote  down  the  previous  question.  If  we 
do  vote  down  the  previous  question,  then 
this  proposed  amendment  can  be  amend- 
ed. Remember  that  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  amendment,  and  to 
change  this  amendment  to  do  the  least 
violence  to  the  protections  given  to  wo- 
men in  every  State  of  this  Nation — 
In  your  State.  You  may  think  that  you 
are  performing  an  act  of  chivalry  by 
voting  for  this  amendment,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  majority  of  women  of 
this  Nation  will  not  be  thanking  you  If 
you  take  away  special  privileges  that 
have  been  enacted  into  law  because  of 
the  different  patterns  of  life  between 
men  and  women. 

If  you  pass  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  written,  let  me  catalog  just  a 
few  changes  that  must  be  made  in  the 
laws  and  which  present  laws  would  be 
successfully  challenged  in  the  courts.  The 
amendment  I  propose  I  believe  will  avoid 
all  these  challenges. 

Any  draft  law  would  have  to  apply 
equally  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

Labor  laws  that  give  special  privileges 
to  women,  such  as  for  sanitary  conditions 
and  hours  of  employment  would  be 
stricken  down. 

Criminal  laws  In  every  State  in  the 
Nation  that  differ  in  the  ages  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  penalties  would  be  stricken 
as  being  unconstitutional. 

Marriage  laws  in  many  States  that 
differ  in  the  age  of  consent,  and  which 
give  any  advantage  to  women  for  con- 
tractual purposes  would  be  unconstltu- 
tionsl. 

Cruninal  laws  such  as  rape,  seduction, 
certain  types  of  assault  that  now  apply 
only  to  men  could  be  challenged. 

IHvorce  laws,  alimony  laws,  and  most 
domestic  relations  laws  would  be  In 
question. 

One  of  the  most  severe  reactions  in 
most  States  of  the  Nation  would  be  in 
the  area  of  retirement  benefits.  Almost 
all  of  these  programs  are  based  on  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  wwnen,  and 
all  that  I  know  about  give  a  special  ad- 
vantage to  women.  Even  in  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress most  of  us  within  the  last  few  years 
voted  for  a  retirement  under  social  se- 
curity for  women  at  62  whereas  men  can 
draw  benefits  at  the  age  of  65. 

We  sill  support  equal  rights  for  women, 
but  consider  whether  the  women  of  your 
district  also  support  laws  that  give  them 
special  consideration  under  the  realities 
of  life.  We  cannot  totally  ignore  the  vast 
body  of  established  laws  in  your  States 
that  particularly  help  women. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution  264. 
Mr.  Speaker,  remember  that  the  Joint 
resolution  would  create  equal  rights  for 
men  as  weU  as  equal  rights  for  women. 
If  a  right  is  accorded  to  a  woman  and 
not  to  a  male,  that  male  has  a  right  to 
object  to  that  woman's  right  as  not  ac- 
corded to  him. 


Where  would  that  apply?  It  would 
apply  to  the  State  laws  of  alimony. 
Strangely,  it  may  relate  to  State  laws 
concerning  rape,  to  militarj'  service,  sup- 
port of  the  family,  domicile,  age  of  con- 
sent, the  bastardy  laws,  and  a  whole 
slew  of  other  laws  that  time  does  not 
pennit  me  to  mention. 

We  have  assiduously  in  the  Congress 
avoided  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  domestic  relations, 
marital,  and  divorce  matters.  But  we 
would  be  plunged  into  that  cockpit  by 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  because 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
states  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  right  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment.  The  intrusion  of  the 
hand  of  the  Federal  Legislature  and  the 
Federal  courts  into  the  very  delicate  per- 
sonal relationships  of  husband  and  wife 
and  their  relationship  to  their  children, 
including  custody  and  bastardy  laws,  as 
I  said  before,  age  of  consent,  and  so 
forth,  would  bring  grief  untold. 

Remember  also  that  there  is  no  time 
limit  specified  for  ratification  of  the 
amendment.  Examine  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 264  and  you  will  see  how  loosely  It 
has  been  drawn,  how  incompletely  it  has 
been  conceived.  This  amendment  could 
roam  aroimd  State  legislatures  for  50 
years.  Customarily  we  provide  that  ratifi- 
cation must  occur  within  7  years  of  its 
submission  to  the  States.  But  there  is  no 
provision  of  that  sort  in  this  resolution. 
There  is  unlimited  time  for  the  States  to 
ratify  it.  Ultimately,  the  Congress  will  be 
confronted  with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining the  validity  of  State  legisla- 
ture approval. 

Do  you  want  to  approve  an  amend- 
ment of  that  sort  with  such  a  loose  end? 
Think  carefully  about  that,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker— and  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  his  opinion,  but  even  a  cat  can  look 
at  a  king — he  says  it  is  a  historic  step 
forvard.  I  say  it  is  a  historic  step  back- 
ward. Labor  spent  years  and  years  to 
get  protective  legislation  for  factory- 
workers  and  farmworkers. 

At  one  fell  swoop  this  amendment 
would  wipe  out  all  those  protective  laws 
that  we,  after  arduous  toil,  sought  to  put 
on  the  statute  books.  And  the  feminists 
cavalierly,  as  I  said  before,  would  say, 
"we  do  not  want  protection,  we  want  lib- 
eration." I  say  "Tell  that  to  the  Ma- 
rines." Tell  that  to  the  female  farmwork- 
ers. Tell  that  to  the  female  factorywork- 
ers.  Then  get  your  reply.  They  want  these 
protections:  protecton  against  arduous 
labor;  protection  against  manual  and 
heavy  weight-lifting  requirements:  pro- 
tection against  night  work;  protection  In 
reference  to  certain  rest  periods.  These 
all  would  go  by  the  board,  because  they 
are  not  accorded  to  men.  Think  about 
that  before  you  vote  for  thLs  amendment. 
As  I  said,  we  would  just  dump  the  Con- 
gress into  the  cockpit  of  domestic  and 
marital  relations  concerning  alimony,  di- 
vorce, domicile,  and  community  property 
as  well  as  child  custody,  support  and 
maintenance.  We  have  addressed  our- 
selves over  many  years  against  specific 
wrong  leveled  against  women.  We  have 
arrested  many  kinds  of  discriminations 
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against  women.  That  has  been  done  with 
the  help  of  men.  I  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  that  kind  of  battie.  I  struggled 
long  and  arduously  for  pwissage  of  uue 
Vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1967,  giving 
equality  to  women  in  employment.  We 
passed  the  equal  pay  law  for  equal  work 
for  women.  We  passed  hundreds  of  sUt- 
utes  Hundreds  have  been  passed  in  the 
States  and  In  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  the  way  to  proceed  in  these 
matters  and  not  by  using  this  blunder- 
buss proposal  that  will  wipe  out  aU  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad.  I  do  not  want  to 
wipe  out  the  good.  This  unfortunately 
would  wipe  out  the  good. 

There  are  over  20  million  married 
women  who  are  nonworking  fulltlme 
homemakers.  What  about  those  home- 
makers?  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  profes- 
sional women  who  are  in  the  forefront  of 
this  demand  for  this  amendment.  What 
about  the  homemakers?  We  do  not  hear 
from  them,  but  they  are  vitally  inter- 
ested. Close  to  60  percent  of  the  women 
In  the  labor  force  are  married  and  must 
depend  upon  their  husbands  for  the 
majority  of  the  family  income.  Thus, 
there  are  approximately  44  million  who 
depend  upon  their  husbands  to  provide 
the  primary  support  for  the  family,  and 
eminent  authorities  maintain  that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  would  abolish 
the  common  rule  whereby  a  husband  has 
the  primary  right  to  support  his  family. 
Thus,  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  oppose  this  pro- 
posed amendment  lightly;  I  have  devoted 
many  years  of  my  life  pursuing  the  goal 
of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  people. 
Nor  do  I  oppose  the  so-called  equal  rights 
amendment  with  the  patronizing  smug- 
ness of  the  male.  Discriminations  against 
women  do  exist  as  has  been  time  and 
time  again  conclusively  shown.  The  in- 
equality in  pay  scales,  the  Inequality  to 
access  to  higher  education,  to  high  posts 
In  business  and  Government,  to  cite  but 
a  few,  cannot  be  justified  or  defended 
and  the  understandable  passion  to  break 
these  barriers  to  equality  cannot  be  dis- 
missed. 

If  the  equal  rights  amendent  supplied 
the  remedy  I  would  be  among  the  first  to 
rise  In  its  support.  It  does  not.  It  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  state,  a  deft,  vague  ear-  and 
eye-catching  slogan,  deceiving  in  its 
simplicity  and  dangerous  because  of  its 
very  simplicity.  It  is  an  abstraction,  the 
words  of  which  are  not  susceptible  to 
definition  or  to  clarity  of  meaning.  Even 
the  proponents  of  the  legislation  disagree 
on  intent.  There  are  those  supporting  the 
amendment  who  believe  that  that  which 
differentiates  necessarily  discriminates, 
that  only  identity  of  treatment  can  de- 
stroy discrimination.  Other  proponents 
declare  that  It  will  In  no  wise  affect  oper- 
ation of  law  based  on  functional  differ- 
ences. 

It  Interests  me  greatly  that  the  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  In  a  statement  Issued  in  March 
of  1970  In  defense  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  talks  about  the  "probable 
meaning  and  effect"  of  that  amendment. 
We  are  asked  to  throw  a  rock  Into  a 
churning  sea  with  only  guesswork  as  to 


what  the  waves  will  bring  to  the  shores. 
It  states  imequivocally : 

The  amendment  would  restrict  only  gov- 
ernmental action  and  woiUd  not  apply  to 
purely  private  action. 

Yet  we  know  that  the  courts  more  and 
more  have  extended  right  of  suits  to  pri- 
vate acUon.  Quo  vadis?  Possibly  into  the 
private  quarrels,  private  wishes,  private 
adjustments  of  two  joined  in  matrimony? 
I  read  with  amazement  the  following 
quotation  taken  directly  from  the  afore- 
said Citizens'  Advisory  CouncU  on  the 
Status  of  Women: 

3     Removal  of  Age  IHatinctKms  Based  on 
Sex-  Some  laws  which  ^ply  to  both  sexes 
make  an  age  distinction  by  sex  and  thereby 
discriminate  as  to  persons  between  the  ages 
speclfled  for  males  and  females.  Under  the 
foregoing  analysis,  the  ages  specified  in  such 
laws  would  be  equalized  by  the  amendment 
by  extending  the  benefits.  prlvUeges  or  op- 
portunities under  the  law  to  both  sexes.  This 
would  mean  that  as  to  some  such  laws,  the 
Jouier  age  would  aj^ly  to  both  sexes.  For 
example:  a  lower  minimum  age  for  marriage 
for    women   would   ^ply  to   both  sexes;    a 
lower  age  for  boys  under  child  labor  laws 
would  apply  to  girls  as  well.  In  other  words. 
the  priviUgea  of  marrying  or  working  woiUd 
be  extended  and  the  sex  discrimination  re- 
moved. , .    _ 
Ab  to  other  laws,  the  higher  age  would  i^- 
ply  to  both  sexes.  Ptw  example:  a  higher  cut- 
ofr  age  for  the  right  to  paternal  support  for 
boys  would  apply  to  girls  as  well;  a  higher 
age  for  girls  for  juvenile  court  jurisdiction 
would  apply  also  to  boys.  In  these  cases,  the 
Denefits  of  paternal  support  or  juvenile  court 
jurisdicUon  would  be  extended  to  both  sexes. 
Thus,   the   test    In    determining   whether 
these  laws  are  to  be  equalized  by  applying 
the  lower  age  or  by  applying  the  higher  age 
to  both  sexes  Is  as  follows : 

"If  the  age  Umltatlon  restrict*  Individual 
liberty  and  freedom  the  lower  age  applies;  IX 
the  age  limitation  confers  a  right,  benefit  or 
privilege  to  the  Individuals  concerned  and 
does  not  limit  Individual  freedom,  the  higher 
age  applies." 

I  defy  any  legislator,  any  court;,  any 
man,  any  woman,  to  tell  me  not  only  the 
meaning  of  the  paragraphs  but  how  such 
assumptions  were  arrived  at.  How  easily 
are  the  problems  of  the  ages  put  to  rest. 
Wars  have  been  (ought  on  diffeztng 
interpretations  of  words  and  phrases 
like  "Individual  freedom,"  "privUeges," 
"rights,"  and  "benefits." 

There  are  proponents  who  admit  that 
the  fifth  and  14th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  are  adequate  to  achieve  the 
objecUve  sought.  Adding  an  additional 
constitutional  amendment,  albeit  surplus, 
could  not  hurt.  WeU  I  wonder. 

Let  us  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  consider 
the  area  of  domestic  relations.  There  are 
over  28  million  married  women  who  are 
nonworking  full-time  homemakers.  Close 
to  60  percent  of  the  women  in  the  labor 
force  are  married  and  must  depend  upon 
their  husbands  for  a  majority  of  the 
faunlly  Income.  Thus,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 44  million  women  who  depend 
upon  their  husbands  to  provide  the  pri- 
mary support  for  the  family.  Eminent 
authorities  maintain  that  the  equal 
rights  amendment  could  abolish  the 
common  rule  whereby  a  husband  has  the 
primary  duty  of  support  toward  his  fam- 
ily. In  many  jurisdictions,  as  I  will  show 
subsequently,  failure  to  give  such  si«)port 


is  a  ground  for  separation  and  divorce. 
Hence,  we  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  that 
the  concept  of  a  primary  duty  does  not 
lend  Itself  easily  to  a  rule  of  Identity  of 
treatment.  Here  I  am  reminded  of  what 
Anatole  France  once  stated: 

The  law  In  Its  majestic  equality  forbids  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep  under  bridges, 
to  bet  In  the  streets  and  to  steal  bread. 

Putting  it  more  colloquially,  "Each 
man  for  himself.  Lord  help  us  all.  cried 
the  elephant  as  he  danced  among  the 
chickens." 

I  am  speaking  for  the  44  million  home- 
makers.  I  am  speaking  for  the  widows;  I 
am  speaking  for  the  children  who.  if  this 
amendment  Is  enacted,  could  be  removed 
as  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  legisla- 
tion accorded  them  by  State  legislatures. 
Most  womens'  lives,  unlike  that  of 
men,  can  be  divided  into  three  phases: 
First,  the  preparation  toward  gainful 
employment;  second,  the  functioning  in 
the  role  of  wife  and  mother  as  home- 
maker:  and  third,  the  return  in  many 
instances  to  some  kind  of  gainful  em- 
ployment after  the  children  have  left  the 
household.  It  is  In  the  second  and  third 
phases  of  a  woman's  life  when  the  pro- 
tective measures  of  wtiich  I  speak  are 
paramount 

The  equal  rights  amendment  may  re- 
quire changes  in  the  traditional  roles  of 
the  husband  as  breadwinner  and  the 
wife  as  householder,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  do  this  leaves  room  for 
speculation.  Any  of  several  i-esults  may 
occur.  First,  failure  to  support  may  dis- 
appear as  a  ground  for  divorce.  If  the 
duty  to  support  remains  viable  in  do- 
mestic relations  law,  it  may  at  least 
spread  to  both  spouses  equally,  and  as 
a  result  the  courts  will  have  to  consider 
in  each  case  the  relative  ability  of  each 
spouse  to  contribute  his  or  her  income 
to  the  support  of  the  family.  Thus,  the 
duty  to  support  may  evolve  into  the  duty 
to  contribute,  and  failui'e  of  either 
spouse  to  contribute  to  a  reasonable  ex- 
tent of  his  or  her  ability  will  either  di- 
rectly provide  grounds  for  divorce  to  the 
other  spouse,  or  result  in  a  "construc- 
tive desertion,"  which  would  accomplish 
the  same  effect  Indirectly. 

The  other  area  of  divorce  grounds 
which  may  feel  the  most  effect  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  is  that  which 
emerges  from  the  husband's  now  gen- 
erally acknowledged  role  as  head  of  the 
household.  In  California,  his  role  is  ex- 
pressed by  statute;  in  Alaska.  Colorado, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  re- 
flected by  court  decisions.  Because  the 
husband  is  head  of  the  household,  he 
has  the  right  to  choose  and  change  the 
marital  domicile,  and  refusal  of  the  wife, 
without  reasonable  grounds,  to  accom- 
pany the  husband  makes  her  guilty  of 
desertion.  The  courts  may  take  either  of 
two  distinct  tacks  in  dealing  with  this 
problem.  First,  they  may  overturn  the 
cases  and  statutes  recognizing  the  hus- 
band as  head  of  the  household,  and 
thereby  allocate  the  role  in  each  mar- 
riage before  them,  or  second,  they  may 
do  away  entirely  with  the  concept  of  heed 
of  the  household.  In  either  case,  the 
courts  may  become  involved  in  new  con- 
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siderations  of  unprecedented  complexity. 
In  the  one  instance,  the  courts  wiU  have 
to  decide,  on  the  basis  of  such  considera- 
umis  as  comparative  Income  and  family 
responsibiUty,  which  spouse  actually  de- 
serves the  UUe  of  head  of  the  house- 
hold In  the  other  insUnce,  the  courts 
wiU  have  to  assess  the  same  considera- 
tions to  determine  virho  is  deserting  whom 
when  one  spouse  desires  to  move  the 
family  domicUe  in  pursuit  of  a  different 
or  better  Job,  or  a  more  healthful  cli- 
mate, and  the  other  spouse  refuses  to 
move  because  of  his  or  her  own  Job,  or 
own  health. 

The  intrusion  of  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment into  the  delicate  personal  relation- 
ship of  husband  and  wife  and  their  rela- 
Uonship  to  their  children,  including  cus- 
tody and  bastardy  laws,  age  of  consent, 
and  so  forth,  would  bring  grief  untold. 
We  are  asked  to  put  emotion  and  senti- 
moit  on  a  checkerboard,  to  be  moved 
about  by  Federal  and  State  go\'emmen- 
tal  authorities. 

Do  we  know.  I  ask,  what  we  are  doing 
in  the  area  of  divorce,  separation,  ali- 
mony, support,  custody  of  minor  chil- 
dren? So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  no  defini- 
tive legal  analysis  has  ever  been  imder- 
taken  which  purports  to  examine  in  de- 
tail any  of  the  ramifications  of  these 
problems.  Do  we  use  the  hatchet  when 
the  scalpel  will  suffice? 

I  maintain  that  when  the  amendment 
was  introduced  some  47  years  ago.  it 
raised  the  same  questions.  No  answers 
have  been  supplied  Yet  we  have  seen  how 
the  specific  remedy  appUed  to  the  spe- 
cific wTong  has  been  made  to  work.  We 
have  the  enactment  of  the  equal  pay 
law  in  1963.  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  issuance  of  a  series  of 
Executive  orders  that  prohibit  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  sex  by  Federal 
contractors,  in  Federal  employment  on 
federally  assisted  construction  projects. 
Equal  pav  is  now  required  by  law  in  35 
States;  2\  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  fair  employment  practices 
laws,  which  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  on  the  basis  of  sex.  There 
are  now  no  restrictions  on  voting,  hold- 
ing of  pubUc  office,  jury  service.  There 
are  no  restrictions  now  with  respect  to 
property  rights  which  apply  to  married 
women  "that  do  not  also  apply  to  married 
men   but  discriminations  do  exist,  as  I 
said  earUer.  And  to  them  we  can  and 
must  apply  the  concrete  remedy,  a  rem- 
edy  clearly   iinderstood   by   all   which 
would  not  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 

bath. 

There  are  bills  before  us;  namely.  H.R. 
18278  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva>  ;  HJl.  18317. 
introduced  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  Gritfiths>,  and  H.R. 
18427.  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan),  which  by 
statutory  law  does  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Womens'  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities. Unlike  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment the  proposal  would  not  affect  the 
status  of  women  in  the  areas  of  domes- 
tic relations,  and  possibly  military  train- 
ing. It  would  supply  women  with  the 
legal  leverage  they  rightfully  seek.  In  at- 


tacking sex  discrimination  in  the  areas 
with  which  they  are  most  concerned, 
such  as  equal  job  opportunity,  equal  pay 
and  equal  rights  for  education,  it  specifi- 
cally attacks  those  areas  of  a^atest  dis- 
crimination while  not  invoKing  itself  in 
the  delicate,  intricate  problems  of  ad- 
Judging  a  married  woman's  status  as  a 
wife  and  mother. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  recommendations 
which  would  attempt  to  equalize  the 
treatment  of  the  sexes  in  such  areas  as 
taxation,  social  security,  and  the  Fani- 
il>-  Assistance  Act.  Upon  passage  of  such 
a  bill  six  of  the  10  proposals  would  be 
directly  enacted  into  law  without  the 
uncertainty,  vagueness,  invitation  to  liti- 
gation and  chaos  that  would  attend  the 
passage  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
These  are: 


(a)  TlUe  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rlghu  Act  of 
1964  would  be  amended  to: 

1  Empower  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  enlorce  bans  against 
discrimination  based  on  sex. 

3.  Extend  the  Act's  coverage  to  state  and 
local  governments  and  teachers. 

(b)  -nues  IV  and  IX  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  wUl  be  amended  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  assist  women  in  seeking  equal 
access  to  public  education  faclUtles. 

(c)  Title  n  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  would 
be  amended  to  prohibit  discrimination  be- 
ca\ise  of  sex  In  public  accommodations. 

(d)  The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957  would  be 
amended  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission  to  Include  denial  of 
ClvU  rights  because  of  sex. 

(e)  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  would 
be  amended  to  extend  coverage  of  Its  equal 
pay  provisions  to  executive,  administrative, 
and  professional  employees. 

(f)  Legislation  would  be  enacted  which 
would  authorize  Federal  grants  on  a  match- 
ing basis  for  financing  state  commissions  on 
the  status  of  women. 

I  believe  that  Paul  Freund.  speaking 
for  many  eminent  constitutional  au- 
thorities, has  put  it  most  succinctly: 

If  anything  about  this  proposed  amend- 
ment U  clear.  It  is  that  It  would  transform 
every  provision  of  law  concerning  women  Into 
a  constitutional  Issue  to  be  ultimately  re- 
solved by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Every  statutory  and  common-law  pro- 
vision deaUng  with  the  manifold  rtiatlon  of 
women  in  society  woxild  be  forced  to  run  the 
eanUet  of  attaclc  on  constitutional  grounds. 
The  range  of  such  potential  UtlgaUoa  Is  too 
great  to  be  readily  foreseen,  but  It  would 
certainly  embrace  such  diverse  legal  provi- 
sions as  those  relating  to  a  widow's  aUow- 
ance.  the  obllgaUon  of  family  support  and 
groimds  for  divorce,  the  age  of  majority  and 
the  right  of  ann\ilment  of  marriages,  and  the 
maxlmtim  hours  of  Ubor  for  women  In  pro- 
tected Industries. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  voted 
down  I  urge  that  we  resist  the  magic  of 
catch  phrases  which  could  Induce  havoc 
rather  than  command  rights.  I  urge  that 
we  seek  equality  for  all  with  the  precision 
all  good  law  donands.  I  urge  we  do  not 
open  this  Pandora's  box. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  G««en)  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all.  may  I  pay  my  respects  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  for  her 
courage  and  for  her  determination  In 


bringing  this  amendment  to  the  floor  to- 
day, after  years  and  years  of  neglect  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  carmot  ex- 
press too  strongly  my  admiraUon  and 
my  respect  for  her.  She  has  already  out- 
lined to  us  the  failure  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  act  to  bring  full  constitutional 
rights  to  women.  May  I  suggest  that 
her  logic,  her  legal  competence,  her 
artlculateness  recommend  her  for  a  po- 
BiUon  on  the  highest  court.  There  is 
nothing  that  would  have  pleased  me 
more  than  had  the  previous  administra- 
tion appointed  her  as  the  first  woman 
Justice  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  listening  to  some  of 
the  debate,  may  I  say  it  actually  seems 
incredible  to  me  that  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  20th  century,  we  are  sUU  de- 
bating whether  or  not  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  equal  rights 
under  the  Constitution. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  passed  it  vsrill  create  profound 
social  changes.  May  I  say  to  you.  it  is 
high  time  some  profound  social  changes 
were  made  in  our  society.  A  bit  later. 
I  Intend  to  suggest  where  some  of  these 
changes  should  occur.  I  hope  that  the 
debate  today  will  not  be  based  on  "vive 
la  difference"  argimients,  but  rather 
with  the  words  of  Walt  Whitman  in 
mind:  "That  whatever  degrades  another 
degrades  me,  and  whatever  is  said  or 
done  returns  at  last  to  me." 

If  we  have  the  power  and  we  do  not 
act  to  remove  the  barriers  that  result 
In  waste  and  Injustice  and  frustration, 
then  society  Is  the  loser,  and  any  kind 
of  discrimination  is  degrading  to  the  in- 
dividual and  harmful  to  society  as  a 
whole. 

Women  know  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  equality  per  se  but  only  equal 
opportunity  to— and  this  is  what  women 
want:  equal  rights  and  equal  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  best  one  can  of  one's 
life  within  one's  capability  and  without 
fear  of  injustice  or  oppression  or  denial 
of  those  opportunities. 

That  is  really  what  we  are  asking  to- 
day. 

Now  what  are  the  facts?  Several  years 
ago  the  Congress  under  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  passed  the  civil  rights  bill  in- 
cluding title  vn  which  said  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment based  on  race,  color,  creed,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex.  Congress,  in  pass- 
ing that,  did  not  state  a  preference  of 
ending  one  kind  of  discrimination  over 
the  other.  Any  preference  that  has  been 
made  has  been  an  administrative  pref- 
erence. The  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
timity  Commission  has  referred  many 
complaints  to  the  Justice  Department- 
Complaints  about  discrimination  based 
on  race  and  complaints  about  discrimi- 
nation based  on  sex.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  taken  up  many  where  dis- 
crimination  because   of   race   has  oc- 
curred. But  until  last  month  the  Justice 
Department  had  not  Instituted  a  single 
case  where  a  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion because  of  sex  was  sent  over  from 
the    Equal    Employment    Opportxmlty 
Commission. 
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How  prevalent  is  discrimination  based 
on  sex?  What  Impact  does  it  have  on 
our  Nation  socially  and  economically. 
The  disproportion  in  employment  has 
become  the  criterion  by  which  discrim- 
ination against  members  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities stands  confirmed. 

It  seems  no  less  applicable  as  to  dis- 
crimination against  women.  Let  us  look 
at  Civil  Service.  In  the  ClvU  Service 
grades  of  3.  4.  5.  and  6  where  the  salaries 
are  low  there  are  many  women  employed. 
But  what  about  the  policy  positions: 
grade  levels  16.  17.  and  18.  In  each  one 
of  these  grade  levels  where  the  salaries 
are  from  $25,000  to  $35,000.  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  positions  are  fiUed  by 
women.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  posi- 
tions in  each  of  these  grade  levels  are 
filled  by  men. 

Let  us  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  finan- 
cial spectrum,  let  us  take  the  apprentice- 
ship program  which  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Congress,  I  am  advised 
that  there  are  now  278,000  positions  in 
the  apprenticeship  program  nationwide. 
Only  1  percent  of  these  are  held  by  girls 
and  99  percent  are  held  by  boys. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Job  Corps  which 
was  voted  by  this  Congress.  Some  of  us 
tried  to  get  50  percent  of  those  positions 
made  avaUable  to  giris.  On  my  own  com- 
mittee there  was  strong  opposition  to  this 
and  we  could  never  get,  by  legislation  or 
by  administrative  act,  a  program  which 
would  provide  equal  opportunities  for 
girls  and  boys.  This  year  girls  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  positions  that  they 
have  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  year  29  percent  of  the  Job 
Corps  positions  are  filled  by  girls.  71  per- 
cent are  held  by  boys.  Members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  this 
Congress  argued  against  making  any 
more  positions  available  to  girls. 

When  we  look  at  the  need,  when  we 
look  at  the  tmemployment  rate  among 
16-   to  21-year-old  youth,  the  highest 
imemployment   rate   in   the  Nation   is 
among  nonwhite  girls  between  16  and  21. 
In  recent  weeks  \^e  have  heard  about  the 
economic  impact  in  our  society  when 
there  is  5  or  6  percent  unemployment, 
but  among  nonwhite  girls,  looking  for 
Jobs,  the  unemployment  rate  is  37.7  per- 
cent. Boys  not  only  have  99  percent  of 
the  apprenticeship  program  slots  and  71 
percent  of  the  Job  Corps  positions  but 
also  this  year  and  each  of  the  preceding 
years    the    military    haa    taken    about 
100,000  boys  who  are  below  standard  for 
special  training.  The  military  will  not 
take  any  girl  who  is  not  a  high  school 
graduate — or  a  high  school  equivalency — 
and  also  one  who  scores  higher  on  the 
test  than  is  required  for  the  boys. 

What  kind  of  Impact  does  this  form 
of  legal  dLscrimlnation  have?  When  we 
bar  girls  from  the  kind  of  training  which 
will  enable  them  to  have  employable 
skills  such  as  apprenticeship  and  mean- 
ingful Job  Corps  progrems  or  something 
similar,  the  result  is  disastrous.  Studies 
by  the  Women's  Btireau  show  that  girls 
must  Uterally  go  into  prostitution  or  have 
a  baby  so  they  can  get  on  welfare  In  order 
to  physically  survive  and  then  society 
places  the  sordid  stigma  on  these  girls 
who  have  "gone  wrong"  when  actually 
society  has  refused  to  give  them  the 


opportunity  to  receive  training.  When 
this  condition  exists  I  suggest  It  Is  not 
the  girl  so  much  who  Is  sick  but  I  suggest 
that  it  is  society  which  is  sick. 

And  what  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
society  today  when  various  studies  of 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  classes  have  been 
made  99  percent  of  the  boys  are  glad 
that  they  are  boys,  but  30  to  40  percent 
of  the  girls  wish  that  they  were  boys 
because  boys  have  greater  opportunities 
What  does  this  say  to  a  society  that 
leaves  that  kind  of  an  imprint  on  a  girl 
so  yoimg?  The  search  for  identity  and 
dignity  Is  shared  by  each  Individual 
whichever  his  or  her  sex,  whatever  his  or 
her  race,  whatever  his  or  her  national 

origin.  . ,     .     „ . 

All  of  us.  men  and  women,  black  and 
white,  share  not  only  a  spiritual  and 
moral  involvement  with  mankind  but  an 
economicaUy,  socially,  and  politically  de- 
pendent Involvement  which  should  make 
the  action  and  fate  of  the  least  of  us— 
of  great  consequence  to  the  rest  of  us. 

Discrimination  is  as  corrosive  and 
brutalizing  to  those  who  discriminate  as 
It  is  to  those  who  are  Its  objects.  In  short 
we  are  all  its  victims— those  who  per- 
petuate It,  those  who  tolerate  it.  those 
who  bear  its  brunt. 

My  concern  today  and  in  past  years 
is  based  not  only  on  the  documented 
need  for  brainpower  of  women,  but,  also, 
because  I  see  in  It  a  surrender  on  the 
part  of  young  women  to  myths  about 
themselves  which  have  no  rdation  to  re- 
ality. __  .     .    X 

What  about  education?  The  lastest  sta- 
tistics which  I  have  show  that  53.1  per- 
cent of  the  female  high  school  graduate 
get  into  college:  70.3  percent  of  the  male 
high  school  graduate  get  into  coUege.  I 
am  advised  that  only  6  years  ago  In  Vir- 
ginia 21,000  girl  appUcants  for  college 
were  rejected.  Not  one  single  boy  appU- 
cant  was  rejected.  In  many  colleges  we 
still  find  that  a  higher  grade  point  aver- 
age Is  required  for  a  girl  than  for  a 
young  man.  In  one  department  of  a  pres- 
tigious school  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia girls  of  the  second  level,  academical- 
ly are  admitted  while  boys  are  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  highest  scores  first.  Why? 
A  limited  number  cf  girls  is  admitted 
and  they  do  not  take  the  girls  who  have 
the  highest  scores. 

The  1970  census  shows  that  in  full 
time  year  aroimd  employment,  if  you 
are  an  eighth  grade  graduate  and  male 
the  average  salary  is  $7,140.  If  you  are  an 
eighth  grade  graduate  and  female  the 
average  salary  $3,970.  If  you  are  a  high 
school  graduate  and  male  the  average 
salary  is  $9,100.  If  you  are  a  high  school 
graduate  and  female  the  average  salary 
Is  $5,280.  If  you  are  a  college  grad- 
uate and  male— according  to  the  1970 
census — the  average  salary  is  $13,320:  if 
you  are  a  college  graduate  and  female  the 
average  salary  is  $7,930.  Starting  sala- 
ries are  lower;  promotions  are  fewer  for 
women. 

At  the  graduate  level  discrimination 
intensifies.  According  to  the  latest  figures 
I  have— which  are  1966— two  thirds  of 
the  master's  degrees  have  gone  to  men 
and  88  percent  of  the  Ph.  D.s  have  gone 
to  men.  Arbitrary  age  limits  have  been 
placed  on  women  for  admission  to  gradu- 


ate work.  And  In  some  cases  women  this 
age  limit  Is  35.  This  works  a  particular 
hardship  on  women  who  have  left  the 
labor  market  to  rear  children  and  want 
to  reenter  at  the  age  of  35  or  40  with  25 
or  30  years  of  productive  service  from 
which  society  would  benefit. 

In  the  halls  of  academe,  women  are 
more  welcome  in  lower  paid  Jobs  than 
at  the  higher  paid  Jobs.  The  median  sal- 
ary for  women  full  professors  is  $11,649 
and  the  median  salary  for  a  male  full 
professor  is  $12,768— a  differential  of  over 
$1100.  In  order  to  get  the  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  bill  passed  in  this  Congress  In 
1963.  we  were  forced  to  accept  an  exemp- 
tion for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for 
women  who  were  in  executive,  adminis- 
trative, or  professional  jobs.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  year  we  will  remove  that  ex- 
emption. 

The  proportion  of  women  in  the  pro- 
fessions is  lower  in  this  country  than  in 
most  industrialized  countries  throughout 
the  world.  Professionally,  women  In  the 
United  States  constitute  only  9  percent 
of  aU  professions;  8  percent  of  all  scien- 
tists; 3.5  percent  of  aU  lawyers,  and  1 
percent  of  all  engineers.  Women  consti- 
tute only  6.7  percent  of  all  physicians— 
an  especially  Interesting  percentage  when 
one  observes  that  over  60  percent  of  the 
doctors  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  women. 

Several  years  ago  a  Rockefeller  re- 
port stated: 

Ultimately — the  source  of  the  greatness  of 
any  nation  Is  In  the  Individuals  who  consti- 
tute the  living  substance  of  the  nation — an 
undiscovered  talent,  a  wasted  sklU,  a  mis- 
applied abiUty  Is  a  threat  to  the  capacity  of 
a  free  people  to  survive. 

Let  me  discuss  briefly  the  economic  con- 
ditions faced  by  the  working  women  of 
this  country.  At  issue  is  not  whether 
women  shotild  work;  at  issue  Is  not  labor 
but  economic  reward  and  opportunities. 
The  facts  are  that  as  of  1970.  31,293,000 
women  are  working.  I  noticed  that  the 
labor  unions  are  opposing  this  amend- 
ment today.  For  years  union  negotiators 
negotiated  contracts  where  identical  work 
was  performed  by  men  and  by  women 
and  written  into  the  contract  was  a  pro- 
vision passing  women  less  than  the  men. 
Even  today  there  are  various  kinds  of  po- 
lite subterfuges  to  get  around  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963.  Promotions  have  been 
far  more  difficult  for  women,  m  talking 
about  full-time  year  around  employees, 
a  decade  ago  women's  median  salary  was 
64   percent   of   that   of   men.   In    1968 
women's  median  salary  is  58  percent  of 
that  of  men.  While  other  parts  of  our 
society  have  Improved  their  economic 
status — for  women  there  has  been  a  6 
percent  decrease  In  comparison  In  this 

The  evidence  shows  that  41  percent  of 
the  poor  children  in  the  United  States 
are  completely  dependent  on  the  earn- 
ings of  women  and  even  more  than  41 
percent  would  be  If  women  were  not  will- 
ing to  take  these  low-paying  jobs.  Nu- 
mericaftr,  discrimination  based  on  sex 
affects  far  more  Individuals  than  does 
discrimination  based  on  race.  There  are 
mare  white  women>  in  the  United  States 
in  the  lowest  Income  brackets  than  all  of 
the  Negro  men  and  Negro  women  com- 
bined in  lowest  income  brackets.  This  hat 
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tremendous  Implications  for  a  society 
that  talks  about  poverty  and  disadvan- 
taged children.  Equal  efforts  ought  to  be 
made  to  correct  injustice  whether  it  is 
discrimination  because  of  sex  or  dis- 
crimination because  of  race. 

The  facts  are  that  women — like  men — 
work  for  compelling  economic  reasons. 
May  I  suggest  that  the  female  rebellion 
of  these  years  has  sound  economic  causes. 

To  fail  to  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunities, to  fail  to  apply  equal  eco- 
nomic rewards,  and  to  fail  to  apply  the 
creative,  inteUectual,  and  physical  tal- 
ents of  women  to  the  menagerie  of  ills  of 
a  great  society  can  only  bring  profound 
regret  when  we  mark  the  balance  sheet 
for  the  American  experiment  at  the  t\im 
of  the  century. 

If  we  do  succeed  in  beating  our  swords 
into  plowshares— no  hand  dare  lay  idle 
at  that  plowshare  if  we  are  to  seek  a 
better  tomorrow  for  our  children. 

Playwright  Bernard  Shaw  wrote: 

The  great  secret.  Elxa,  Is  not  having  bad 
manners  or  good  manners  or  any  other  partic- 
ular son  of  manners,  but  having  the  same 
manner  for  all  human  souls;  In  short,  be- 
having as  If  you  were  In  Heaven,  where 
there  are  no  third  class  carriages  and  where 
one  soul  Is  as  good  as  another. 

*  The  secret  in  our  democracy  is  not 
having  certain  rights  for  those  whose 
color  is  white  or  those  whose  color  is 
black,  not  having  certain  rights  for  males 
and  others  for  females;  not  having  cer- 
tain rights  for  certain  ones  who  are  In 
power,  but  having  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  for  all. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  women 
have  been  working  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment  for  almost  half  a  century. 

Jane  Addams  wrote: 

It  requires  an  unfaltering  courage  to  act 
year  after  year  In  the  belief  that  the  hoary 
abomlnatloiis  of  society  can  only  be  d<Mie 
away  with  through  the  steady  Impinging  of 
fact  on  fact — of  Interest  on  interest — of  will 
on  win. 

To  my  colleagues  may  I  say  that  wom- 
en's courage,  women's  hopes  are  begin- 
ning to  falter  when  they  realize  that  the 
"dally  impinging  of  fact  upon  fact"  has 
done  little  to  persuade  the  men  in  the 
National  legislative  body  and  in  the  State 
legislatures  to  correct  an  injustice  that 
has  existed  since  our  coimtry  was  bom. 
I  suggest  that  the  time  is  long  since  past 
when  women  should  be  required  to  be 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  and  not 
entitled  to  the  same  equal  rights  under 
the  Constitution  as  are  the  male  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

The  search  for  hiwian  identity  and 
dignity  is  not  uniquely  any  one  person's. 
Every  man  and  every  woman  pursues  the 
search  for  his  and  her  place  in  the  sun 
where  each  may  stand  with  a  sense  of 
self-respect  and  self -worth  equal  to  that 
of  all  other  human  beings.  No  sex,  no 
nationality,  no  race  of  people  has  a 
monopoly  on  this  desire  for  full  human 
fulfillment. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Gkhald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  make  two  points  clear  at  the  out- 
set. The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  complained 
about  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  time 
limit  on  the  period  for  approval  of  this 
particular  constitutional  amendment.  I 
agree  that  tliere  probably  ought  to  be 
one.  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  in- 
terfere with  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  this  proposed  amendment  to- 
day because  one  does  not  exist  in  the 
language  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  had 
ample  time  to  see  that  this  amendment 
was  drafted  properly  including  this  par- 
ticular provision.  It  is  my  best  recollec- 
tion that  he  has  been  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  every 
year  that  I  have  been  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  except  for  two.  which 
means  20  years.  If  this  amendment 
needed  any  revision  or  improvement,  it 
could  well  have  taken  place  during  that 
span  of  time — some  two  decades. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  by 
inference  or  otherwise  it  has  been  alleged 
that  all  organized  labor  is  in  opposition 
to  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  received  a  telegram  this 
morning  from  Leonard  Woodcock,  the 
newly  appointed  president  or  chairman 
or  whatever  his  official  title  is  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers.  He.  In  the 
telegram  to  me.  indicated  his  endorse- 
ment on  behalf  of  his  union  for  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment.  So  It 
is  not  accurate  to  say  that  organized 
labor  across  the  board  Is  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  might  add  Leonard 
Woodcock  is  a  most  able  leader  of  orga- 
nized labor  and  his  judgment  on  such  a 
matter  should  be  respected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  are  not  generally 
speaking  antiwomen;  it  simply  appears 
to  work  out  that  way. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge.  In  my  own  defense,  I  would  note 
that  I  am  very  happy  to  confer  all 
rights— and  responsibilities — on  my  wife. 
In  addition.  I  would  point  out  that  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  15 
of  the  last  16  House  Members  to  sign  the 
petition  discharging  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  from  Jurisdiction  over  House 
Joint  Resolution  264,  the  Women's  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  were  Republicans. 
In  all  seriousness.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  bringing  to  the  House 
floor  the  proposed  Women's  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  most 
laudable:  To  provide  constitutional  pro- 
tection against  laws  and  official  practices 
that  treat  men  and  women  differently. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that:  "Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex." 

This  amendment  would  insure  equal 
rights  under  the  law  for  men  and  wMnen 
and  would  secure  the  right  of  all  persons 
to  equal  treatment  under  the  laws  and 
official  practices  without  differentiation 
based  on  sex. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  would,  of 
course,  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  recognize  the  justice  of  this 
amendment  and  the  clear  and  present 


need  for  it.  I  call  upon  this  House  to 
render  its  two-thirds  approval. 

We  like  to  believe  that  we  live  in  an  en- 
lightened age.  How  can  any  age  and  any 
Nation  be  termed  enlightened  If  it  con- 
tinues discrimination  against  women? 
And  we  do,  of  course,  still  have  dis- 
crimination against  women  simply  be- 
cause they  are  women. 

This  amendment  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  for 
47  years — since  1923.  You  would  almost 
think  there  had  been  a  conspiracy.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  it  Is  almoet  silly 
to  s^y  it  is  time  we  did  something  about 
it.  It  is  long  past  time. 

The  great  French  writer  Victor  Hugo 
said: 

Greater  than  the  tread  of  mighty  armies 
la  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Women's 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  just  such  an 
idea.  Its  time  has  come  just  as  surely  as 
did  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution 50  years  ago,  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  today,  when 
the  Women's  Equal  Rights  Movement 
may  well  be  crowned  with  success,  the 
initiative  to  implement  full  equal  rights 
for  women  comes  in  the  House.  After  all, 
the  House  has  remained  quiescent  or 
adamant  on  this  score — take  your 
choice — for  47  years  while  the  Senate 
has  twice  passed  a  Women's  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  in  1950  and  1953.  And  we 
are  passing  the  amendment  free  and 
clear  of  anything  like  the  Senate's 
Hayden  rider,  which  threw  in  a  qualifier 
imacceptable  to  women. 

It  is  also  most  fitting  that  the  House 
should  be  the  first  to  act  today  because 
the  prime  mover  of  this  amendment  in 
the  Congress  is  my  dear  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Representative  Martha  Grif- 
fiths. Passage  of  this  amendment 
would  be  a  monument  to  Martha. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  should 
really  be  unnecessary.  But  it  clearly  is 
mandatory  because  women  today  do  not 
have  equal  rights.  This  amendment  will 
give  them  those  most  valued  of  rights — 
the  rights  to  a  job,  to  a  promotion,  to  a 
pension,  to  equal  social  security  benefits, 
to  all  the  fringe  benefits  of  any  job. 
There  is  no  denj^g  that  these  rights  are 
different  for  women  than  for  men. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  jest  about  this 
matter.  For  Instance,  I  am  sure  our  GI's 
will  not  complain  if  women  are  drafted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  same  num- 
bers as  men.  And  I'm  sure  there  are  men 
who  will  welcome  the  awarding  of 
alimony  to  husbands  in  divorce  actions. 
In  any  case,  I  know  that  men  will  look 
upon  women  as  the  fairer  sex  and  will 
want  to  continue  opening  doors  for  them. 
This  is  not  inequality,  just  "womanship." 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Giffiths  and  others 
have  made  an  excellent  case  for  adoption 
of  the  Women's  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. I  urge  overwhelming  House 
approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution  264. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 


by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and 
to  applaud  him  for  his  forthright  state- 
ment. As  usual  he  stands  up  and  speaks 
out  for  what  is  right. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment before  us  today  is  about  200  years 
overdue.  WhUe  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try have  made  remarkable  progress  in 
securing  rights  during  the  20th  century, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  many  areas  women 
are  still  faced  with  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex.  ^  ^  ^.     _i 

I  have  long  favored  a  constitutional 
amendment  guaranteeing  equal  rights  to 
women.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  intro- 
duced such  a  constitutional  amendment 
in  1967.  House  Joint  Resolution  808,  Un 
the  90th  Congress  and  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, I  reintroduced  the  amendment. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  used  the  argu- 
ment that  the  amendment  should  not  be 
enacted  at  this  time  because  he  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  it  in  Septeniber. 
This  is  nothing  but  a  delaying  action. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  chairman 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation  for 

years. 

For  too  long,  this  measure  has  lan- 
guished with  the  Judiciary  Conunittee 
without  one  moment's  thought  or  con- 
sideration, and  I  venture  to  say  that  were 
it  not  for  the  discharge  petition,  hearings 
would  never  have  been  scheduled.  Be- 
sides, the  Ukelihood  of  any  hearings  be- 
ing concluded  in  time  for  action  this 
session  of  Congress  Is  remote  at  best. 

It  is  strange  indeed  to  hear  some  of 
our  colleagues  who  so  strongly  fought 
for  civU  rights  in  other  areas  now  oppos- 
ing equal  rights  for  women.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  an  age  in  which  the  cry  of  civU 
rights  has  often  been  used  as  a  smoke- 
screen for  what  many  of  its  advocat^ 
reaUy  intend  as  preferential  treatment. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  so  often  in  the 
past.     Congress     has     been     badgered, 
harassed,  and  intimidated  into  enacting 
ill-conceived  and  iUegal  legislation  in  or- 
der to  appease  and  accommodate  vocif- 
erous militants  whose  concern  is  not 
equal  rights  but  violence  and  disruption. 
It  is  absolutely  astounding  that  dur- 
ing the  virtual  avalanche  of  so-caUed 
civil  rights  legislation  introduced"  and 
passed  by  the  Congress,  only  tacit  atten- 
tion was  being  given  by  Congress  to  the 
plight  of  America's  women  who  were  be- 
ing denied  job  opportuiUties  because  of 
sex  The  mere  fact  that  the  House  is  go- 
ing to  vote  on  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  an  indicative  that  the  American 
people  want  this  Congress  to  re-establish 
its  priorities.  The  day  of  capitulating  to 
the  likes  of  the  Black  Panthers  is  over. 
The  time  for  rewarding  loyal  Americans 
is  at  hand.  ,  ^^ 

In  no  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  its  women  made  such  a  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  society  as  In 
America.  American  women  have  a 
pioneering  spirit.  In  the  eariy  days  of  this 
country,  they  not  only  raised  children 
and  were  the  backbone  of  the  American 
family,  but  so  often  they  were  forced 
to  endure  incredible  hardship  in  order 
to  carve  a  new  Nation  out  of  the  wil- 
derness. This  Nation  owes  its  very  life  to 
their  indomitable  spirit  and  determina- 


tion, and  yet  It  was  not  even  untU  this 
century  that  American  women  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  open  a  whole  new  vista 
for  America's  women,  and  it  is  certam 
that  our  Nation  will  be  stronger  for  its 

QQ  CCOff  A 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  genUeman  for  his  re- 
marks, and  note  that,  as  the  genUeman 
knows,  my  mother  helped  lead  the  wom- 
an's suffrage  movement  In  New  York 
In  1917  which  led  to  success  nationally  2 
years  later.  Helen  Rogers  Reid  beUeved 
that  a  woman  was  the  equal  of  any 
man  and  that  no  woman  should  be  de- 
nied rights  or  enjoy  special  privileges. 
She  believed  that  what  was  at  stake 
was  the  fundamental  principle  of  equal 
rights  for  all  women  under  the  law  and 
equal  responsibilities. 

I  beUeve  that  the  joint  resolution  Is 
a  major  step  forward  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port it.  The  day  is  long  since  past  when 
women  should  be  denied  equal  pay  for 
the  same  work  or  be  confronted  with 
restrictions  on  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty or  businesses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentieman  has  expired. 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  genUeman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Albert). 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  for  yielding, 
and  I  join  with  the  other  Members  who 
have  congratulated  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  on  the  great  leadership 
she  has  shown  in  this  and  in  other  areas 
of  legislation  that  have  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
years  of  her  magnificent  service  here. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Speaker 
that  this  is  a  historic  day  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  I  acm  also  In  complete  agreement 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  this  is  an  idea  whose 
time  lias  long  since  come. 

Mr  Speaker.  I.  of  course,  like  all  other 
Members  of  the  House,  admire  immensely 
our  distinguished  dean,  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  .  He  has  a 
great  record  of  service  in  this  House. 
I  have  served  not  only  in  the  House  with 
the  genUeman.  but  I  have  served  on  the 
Democratic  Committee  on  Platform  and 
Resolutions  with  him.  where  he  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  outstanding  mem- 
bers due  to  his  great  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  However,  I  remind  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  that,  if  my  memory 
does  not  serve  me  Incorrectly,  the  plat- 
forms both  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
pubUcan  Parties  have  for  more  than  a 
generation  been  pledging  these  parties 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  mission  which 
the  genUewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
GRiFFrrHS)  has  been  trying  to  achieve 
for  years  and  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  before  us 
is  tremendously  significant,  not  just  for 
the  women  of  our  land  who  constitute 


over  half  of  our  population,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  America.  This  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  proposing  and 
supporting  this  legislation  that  we  obtain 
the  full  benefit  of  the  services  of  all  our 
people,  regardless  of  sex.  in  both  private 
and  Government  Jobs  at  every  level. 

There  are  few  women  in  the  United 
States  who  have  not  endured  some  type 
of  injustice  at  some  time  in  their  lives 
because  of  their  sex.  and  there  are  many 
who  bear  it  today  In  the  most  blatant 
forms.  Every  schoolteacher  who  does  not 
receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  every 
coUege  graduate  who  can  get  only  "wom- 
en's" work,  or  ends  up  in  a  battle  trying 
to  get  a  promotion  which  goes  only  to  a 
man,  every  civil  servant  who  pays  equally 
into  the  retirement  fund  but  is  unable  to 
provide  equally  for  her  spouse  in  case  of 
death,  knows  what  I  mean.  The  list  is 
almost  endless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  change  au  oi 
the  prejudices  by  this  amendment,  but 
we  can  change  that  which  is  governed  by 
law  Not  imtil  the  law  is  on  the  side  of 
right  and  justice,  can  serious  work  be 
started  on  the  more  deep-seated  causes 
of  injustice. 

The  19th  amendment  was  the  first  step 
in  bringing  the  women  of  the  United 
States  into  this  society  as  persons  In  their 
own  right.  After  50  years  it  Is  time  to 
take  another  step.  .  .      *w 

The  men  and  women  elected  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  slowly  come  to 
the  point  of  responding  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  whole  electorate. 

We  have  moved  deliberately,  we  have 
moved  too  slowly,  we  are  obligated  to  act 

now.  ^     ^,         M 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution.  ,    .  ,^ 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUe- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Morton)  . 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  very 
distinguished  Representative  from  Mich- 
igan (Mrs.  GRiFFi-rHS.) 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anyone  In  this 
Chamber,  man  or  woman,  who  has  not  in 
the  process  of  arriving  here  accumulated 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  women 
of  his  or  her  district.  They  have  con- 
tributed in  the  great  work  in  the  victory 
that  brought  each  Member  to  this  Cham- 
ber. 

I  believe  In  the  process  of  establishing 
government,  the  process  which  we  have 
selected  for  ourselves  in  exercising  the 
sovereignty  of  the  oeople,  we  would  not 
succeed  unless  a  great  share  of  that  bur- 
den was  carried  out  by  the  women  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  proposition  of 
self-government. 

It  seems  to  me  this  resolution  is  appro- 
priate in  the  flow  of  civilization  as  it 
develops.  If  we  are  going  in  clear  con- 
science to  say  that  women  should  carry 
a  Uon's  share  of  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing government,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  say  that  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  right  to  participate  fully  m 

it. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues here,  I  stand  in  wholehearted 
support  of  this  joint  resolution.  The 
party  of  which  I  am  a  member  and  of 
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which  I  am  an  ofiQcer  has  for  some  25  or 
30  years  Incorporated  the  proposition  of 
equal  rights  for  women  in  its  basic  plat- 
form. ^    ^^ 

Although  this  might  not  be  the  pro- 
cedure that  some  woiild  like,  it  seems  to 
me  that  If  this  procedure  does  not  take 
place  no  other  more  conventional  meth- 
ods of  bringing  legislation  to  this  floor 
will  take  place. 
Therefore.  I  say— let  us  get  on  with  it. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. . 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment. I  urge  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  House  for  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Wom- 
en's Rights  and  Responsibilities  has 
apUy  pointed  out  that  approval  of  the 
V-amendment  'would  impose  upon  women 
'  as  many  re"ponsibilities  as  it  would  con- 
fer rights."  The  laws  of  property  and 
marriage  which  presume  and  perpetu- 
ate a  dependent  status  must  be  revised. 
Labor  legislation  to  protect  women  as  the 
"weaker  sex."  however  well  Intentioned, 
now  operates  to  bar  women  from  jobs 
which  many  women  have  the  ability  and 
the  desire  to  fill.  Presidents  Elsenhower. 
Kennedy.  Johnson,  and  Nixon  have  all 
endorsed  the  equal  rights  amendment,  to 
provide  a  firm  legal  framework  for 
changes  in  laws  arbitrarity  discriminat- 
ing against  women. 

It  is  hard  to  take  seriously  the  argu- 
ment that  the  equal  rights  amendment 
rhould  not  be  approved  without  hearings. 
We  have  had  almost  half  a  century  to  get 
down  to  business.  I  signed  the  discharge 
petition  initiated  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  because  the  time  has 
come  to  act.  I  shall  vote  yes  because  I 
agree  with  the  task  force  that  equal  op- 
portunity for  women  is  "a  matter  of  sim- 
ple justice." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Larry 
O'Brien  supporting  this  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.   GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
letter  from  Larry  O'Brien  in  support  of 
this  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Dbmocbatic  National  CoMicrmE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  30. 1970. 
Hon.  Martha  W.  Gbcttiths, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE.\a  Martha:  Hearty  congratulations  to 
you  on  clearing  the  first  hurdlea  In  the  leg- 
islative battle  for  equal  rights  for  wonaen! 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  landmark 
legislation,  and  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
you  had  achieved  the  needed  318  signatures 
to  your  discharge  petition  to  bring  It  to  a 
vou  In  the  House.  This  Is  a  tribute  to  your 
skillful  strategy  and  power  of  persuasion. 

I  was  also  pleased,  though  not  surprised, 
to  note  that  154  of  the  petition  signers  are 
Democrats — many  of  whom  have  sponsored 
equal  rlght«  bills  in  the  House.  I  am  sure 
that  they  and  all  their  Democratic  colleagues 
will  make  a  special  effort  to  be  present  and 


voting  on  August  10  In  support  of  H.J.  Ree. 
264. 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  assist  in 
this  effort,  you  know  you  can  count  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fraseh). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  others  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  leadership  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Gritfiths)  in  giv- 
ing the  House  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider tills  amendment.  I  want  to  make 
three  quick  points  about  the  amend- 
ment. 

First,  a  reading  of  the  amendment  in- 
dicates quite  clearly  what  it  is  about.  The 
amendment  says  there  shall  not  be  dis- 
crimination solely  on  account  of  sex  in 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the 
various  States.  That  is  a  very  plain  and 
direct  statement.  I  have  thought  careful- 
ly about  it  and  its  application,  and  I  can 
see  no  difficulty  ahead  for  either  the 
Congress  or  the  State  legislatures  work- 
ing under  such  a  simple  and  direct 
mandate. 

Second,  It  is  clear  that  thii  Is  not  the 
first  time  that  this  amendment  has  been 
given  rather  careful  consideration. 

There  were  hearings  held  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate — in  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  some  years 
ago,  more  recently  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary — and  the  Senate 
several  times  has  passed  this  amendment 
and  sent  it  to  the  House.  It  is  not  as 
though  this  amendment  is  before  us 
without  hearings,  without  testimony,  or 
without  careful  consideration. 

Third,  I  want  to  make  the  point  that 
this  amendment  does  not  bar  legislation 
using  reasonable  cla.ssiflcations  where 
the  basis  for  the  classification  is  related 
to  the  object  of  the  legislation.  This 
amendment  offers  no  difficulty. 

There  are  innimierable  differences 
among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  differences  tliat  we  seek 
to  treat  legislatively.  We  try  to  aid  the 
handicapped;  we  try  to  protect  minor 
children;  we  legislate  all  kinds  of  acts  in 
the  name  of  public  welfare,  based  upon 
differentiation  among  citizens,  based 
upon  their  circumstances,  and  this 
amendment  will  not  impair  that  process. 
It  simply  states  that  you  may  not  arbi- 
trarily lay  down  a  standard  of  sex  and 
nothing  more  as  a  basis  of  classification 
in  the  legislative  process.  You  need  to  de- 
fine the  purposes  and  to  draw  the  circle 
which  will  include  those  for  whom  the 
legislation  is  intended,  a  reasonable 
classification  relevant  to  the  ends  of  that 
legislation.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  hear- 
ings and  in  the  reports  that  have  been 
made  earlier  on  this  amendment  it  has 
been  suggested  that  with  respect  to  selec- 
tive service,  the  draft,  this  would  be  the 
application  of  this  amendment: 

Women  would  be  equally  subjected  to 
military  service,  but  they  would  not  be 
required  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
where  they  are  not  fitted  any  more  than 
men  are  required  to  serve  where  they  are 
not  fitted.  Women  already  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  as  volimteers. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  prohib- 
its denial  of  equality  of  rights  under  law 
on  accoimt  of  sex.  Today  we  must  take 
the  first  step  to  write  this  principle  ex- 
plicitly into  our  fundamental  charter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson),  for  purposes  of  debate. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlhiois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  listened  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  with  great  respect,  as  I 
always  do,  in  his  opposition  to  this  par- 
ticular joint  resolution.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  his  objections  were  more  substan- 
tive than  procediuTil. 

"What  does  equality  mean?"  de- 
claimed the  dean  of  the  House. 

The  language  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  Is  very  simple.  It  simply 
means  equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex. 

But  no  one  knows,  the  gentleman 
says,  what  equality  means  under  this 
amendment.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  with  its  adoption  we 
are  going  to  consign  women  to  the  coal 
mines,  to  jettison  the  law  of  domestic 
relations,  and  any  number  of  imtoward 
consequences  will  result. 

As  one  who  for  the  last  few  years  has 
supported  equal  rights  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  I  find  it  a  little  difficult 
to  see  what  the  insuperable  obstacle  and 
difficulty  now  is  when  we  consider  the 
subject  of  equality  and  equal  rights 
within  the  context  of  the  rights  of 
women.  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  that  in 
voting  for  equality  for  women,  I  have 
somehow  introduced  a  new  note  of  uncer- 
tainty into  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  issue  that  has  been  around  for  47 
years  has  been  tried  in  the  court  of  public 
c^inion,  and  no  one  is  going  to  charge 
us  with  hasty  or  precipitous  action  if  we 
finally  act  today. 

I  support  this  amendment  fully  recog- 
nizing that  I  am  not  following  doctor's 
orders,  or  at  least  not  the  advice  of  one 
Dr.  Edgar  Berman.  But  when  I  consid- 
ered that  this  same  doctor  had  been  ad- 
vising both  Hubert  Humphrey  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  I  felt  no 
special  compunction  to  put  any  faith  in 
his  diagnosis  given  the  condition  of  those 
patients.  In  reading  Dr.  Herman's  com- 
ments. I  found  it  distiu-bingly  ironic  that 
in  a  nation  which  put  three  men  on  the 
moon,  we  should  somehow  be  concerned 
with  the  mental  aberrations  of  women 
because  of  the  so-called  lunar  cycle.  After 
all  it  was  men  who  conceived  and  engi- 
neered the  limar  landing  and  men  who 
were  selected  to  make  the  initial  flight. 
Let  me  refer  to  the  point  made  by  some 
that  we  will  be  engendering  a  vast 
amount  of  litigation  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment.  Let  me  point  out,  as  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Women's 
Ri^ts  and  Responsibilities  has  previ- 
ously reported: 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  baalc  rights  women 
seek  through  this  amendment  are  guaranteed 
all  citizens  under  the  Constitution.  The  ap- 
pUcablllty  of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments 
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m  parallel  cases  involving  racial  bias  has 
been  repeatedly  tested  and  sustained,  a  proc- 
ess which  has  taken  years  and  has  coet  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Do  Members  who  oppose  the  equal 
rights  of  women  amendment  suggest  that 
we  should  not  have  had  those  court 
cases;  that  we  should  not  have  spent 
those  millions  of  dollars  to  test  the  va- 
Udity  of  the  fifth  and  14th  amendments? 
I  would  sutaiit  the  mere  fact  that  we 
may  have  some  litigation  should  not 
deter  us  from  today  adopting  the  amend- 
ment for  equal  rights  for  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  among  many  in 
this  body  who  has  sponsored  the  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  J 
wish  to  express  my  enthusiastic  support 
and  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment.  I 
want  to  commend  all  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  behalf  of  this  amend- 
ment both  in  the  Congress  and  at  the 
grassroots  level,  both  RepubUcans  and 
Democrats,  men  and  women.  I  want  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths),  who 
has  worked  tirelessly  and  successfully 
to  bring  this  resolution  to  the  floor  to- 
day- ,   .       _n.v. 

There  are  those  who  complain  with 
some  justification  that  we  have  no 
women  astronauts,  and  point  to  this  as 
a  prime  example  of  sex  discrimhiation. 
Willie  there  may  be  merit  to  their  com- 
plaint, let  me  say  that  I  am  much  more 
Interested  in  the  everyday,  down-to-earth 
forms  of  sex  discrimination  which  are 
of  more  immediate  concern  to  the  vast 
majority  of  our  female  citizenry.  And 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  sex  is  still  wide- 
spread in  this  country. 

Last  year  marked  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  ratification  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  yet 
in  many  instances  women  are  still  treat- 
ed as  second-class  citizens.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights 
and  Responsibilities  has  pointed  out: 
The  United  SUtes.  as  It  approaches  Its 
200tb  anniversary,  lags  behind  other  enlight- 
ened, and  indeed  some  newly  emerging, 
countries  In  the  role  ascribed  to  women. 

In  its  letter  of  transmittal,  dated 
December  15,  1969,  the  task  force  said: 

Women  do  not  seek  special  privileges.  They 
do  seek  equal  rights.  They  do  wish  to  assume 
their  full  responsibilities.  Equality  for  wom- 
en is  unalterably  linked  to  many  broader 
quesUons  of  social  Justice.  Inequities  within 
our  society  serve  to  restrict  the  contribution 
of  both  sexes. 

And  the  task  force  went  on  to  rec- 
ommend, "a  national  commitment  to 
basic  changes  that  will  bring  women  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.  Such 
a  commitment,  we  beUeve,  Is  necessary 
to  healthy  psychological,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  our  society." 

One  of  the  task  force's  specific  rec- 
ommendations was  the  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  which  we  are 
now  considering.  In  discussing  the  need 
for  such  an  amendment,  the  task  force 
observed  that  despite  the  applicability  of 
the  fifth  and  14th  amendments  In 
parallel  cases  Involving  racial  bias: 

The  Supreme  Court  ...    has  thus  far 
not  accorded  the  protection  of  those  amend- 
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ments  to  female  citizens.  It  has  upheld  or 
refused  to  review  laws  and  practices  making 
discriminatory  distinctions  based  on  seE. 


The  task  force  goes  on  to  cite  nu- 
merous examples  of  such  discriminatory 
laws  and  practices  which  are  still  in  force 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has  either 
upheld  them  or  refused  to  review  them. 
And  so,  to  those  who  would  argtte  that 
this  amendment  is  somehow  superfiuous 
to  current  constitutional  and  statutory 
guarantees,  let  me  say  that  the  facts  do 
not  support  this  argument.  In  the  words 
of  the  task  force  report: 

A  constitutional  amendment  Is  needed  to 
secure  Justice  expeditiously  and  to  avoid  the 
time,  expense,  uncertainties,  and  practical 
difficulties  of  a  case-by-case,  State-by-State 
procedure. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  this  amendment  as  a  necessary 
final  step  in  eliminating  the  last  legal 
vestiges  of  discrimination  in  this  coimtry. 
I  fully  recognize  that  a  disparity  con- 
tinues to  exist  between  the  equaUty  guar- 
anteed by  law  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  actually  enjoyed  by  aU  our  citizens.  We 
must  continue  to  move  forward  on  all 
fronts  to  guarantee  equal  rights  for  all 
our  citizens  and  thereby  close  the  gap 
which  exists  between  law  and  reality. 
That  should  apply  with  equal  force  to 
racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups  as  weU 
as  women.  By  passing  this  amendment 
we  will  hasten  the  day  when  that  goal 
can  be  fully  realized.  ,   ,  , . 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  (Mrs.  May)  . 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m  en- 
thusiastic and  wholehearted  support  of 
this  legislation  to  provide  constitutional 
protection  against  laws  and  official  prac- 
tices that  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
And  I  would  like  to  comment  briefiy 
within  the  time  allotted  to  me.  Much  has 
already  been  said  here  today  about  the 
implications  of  this  legislation— histori- 
cally and  sociologically  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  of  course,  legally. 

An  earlier  speaker  during  the  debate 
stated  that  Members  of  this  body  were 
hearing  only  from  women's  groups  In 
support  of  this  amendment,  and  that 
their  remarks  would  have  to  be  regarded 

as  suspect. 

If  the  women's  organizations  are  to  oe 
considered  suspect,  let  it  be  on  the  right 
grounds.  They  certainly  can  be  indicted 
and  found  guilty  of  spending  years  ex- 
periencing and  studying  the  impact  of 
discrimination,  of  doing  all  the  spade- 
work  necessary  to  clearly  prove  the  need 
for  this  equal  rights  amendment,  and  I 
congratulate  them  for  their  work. 

It  is  because  of  their  leadership,  their 
carefully  prepared  legal  briefs,  their  doc- 
umented case  histories,  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  been  provided  the 
factual  body  of  evidence  upon  which  we 
base  our  case  today. 

I  salute  this  suspect  group  which  in- 
cludes the  initiators  of  the  movement, 
the  National  Women's  Party;  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs;  the  recently 
organized  National  Organization  of 
Women,  and  many  others. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  sponsor  of  leg 


islatlon  pr(^>osing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
since  coming  to  Congress,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  way  past  time  for  action  to 
protect  women's  rights  as  citizens,  as 
human  beings,  as  persons.  It  is  way  past 
time  to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
women.  It  Is  way  past  time  to  recognize 
women's  ability  to  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  life  of  this 
Nation. 

The  history  of  this  Nation,  the  first 
government  bsised  upon  the  proixjsition 
that  governments  derive  their  just  pow- 
ers by  consent  of  the  governed,  could  not 
have  been  written  without  the  contribu- 
tions of  women. 

The  fifth  and  14th  amendments  have 
not  provided  equal  rights  for  women — 
it  took  the  19th  amendment  to  secure 
the  right  to  vote. 

When  the  19th  amendment  was  finally 
ratified.  50  years  ago.  it  was  hoped  that 
there  would  follow  a  general  revision  of 
laws  and  practices  so  that  legal  discrim- 
ination against  women  would  end.  As 
you  well  know,  though,  as  recently  as 
1964  we  found  It  necessary  to  include  in 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  a  provi- 
sion to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  as  well  as  race. 

This  proposed  amendment,  while  not 
precluding  the  possibihty  of  broader 
fifth  and  14th  amendment  interpreta- 
tions, would  bolster  those  amendments. 
This  amendment  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide women  with  100  percent  protection 
under  the  Constitution.  Women  are  given 
no  special  privilege — this  amendment 
merely  forbids  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  It  provides  constitutional 
protection  against  laws  and  official  prac- 
tices that  differentiate  because  of  sex. 

In  all  too  many  States,  there  are  still 
vestiges  of  the  English  common  law 
which  treated  women  as  inferiors.  These 
laws  are  the  reason  the  equal  rights 
amendment  has  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress after  Congress.  These  laws  are  the 
reason  it  must  be  adopted  during  this 
Congress. 

Some  say  the  Supreme  Court  ought 
simply  take  another  look  at  the  C<hi- 
stitution  and  declare  that  women  are 
persons.  Apparently  this  is  not  legally 
possible  because  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
lawmakers  that  counts — and  It  was  the 
Intent  of  the  writers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  leave  women  out  because  they 
were  writing  It  in  the  light  of  the  old 
English  common  law  wherein  women 
were  not  considered  to  be  persons. 
So,  this  amendment  Is  necessary. 
I  might  also  note  that  special  laws 
may  still  be  enacted  for  citizens  hi  need 
of  special  laws.  No  one  questions  special 
laws  for  veterans,  or  for  the  blind,  or  for 
various  segments  of  our  society— it  would 
certainly  not  be  inconsistent  to  still  have 
special  laws  for  mothers  or  mothers-to- 
be. 

Let  me  point  out,  though,  that  all  over 
this  country,  so-called  protective  legis- 
lation is  being  used  as  a  tool  to  ch-cum- 
vent  title  VHjof  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act— and  is  b^ng  used  today  hi  arguing 
against  this  amendment.  Protective  leg- 
islation, in  fact,  protects  women  out  ol 
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the  better  paying  Jobs.  Protective  legis- 
lation, health  laws.  If  you  will,  should 
apply  to  both  sexes.  No  citizen,  because 
of  some  sort  of  stereotyped  thinking, 
should  be  arbitrarily  denied  rights  and 
opportunities.  Men  and  women  do  have 
ob\ious  physiological  difTerences.  How- 
ever, they  also  perform  many  of  the  same 
or  overlapping  roles. 

Some  State  laws— those  which  deny 
rights  or  restrict  freedoms  of  one  sex — 
would  be  violative  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  rendered  unconstitu- 
tional. Laws  which  confer  rights,  bene- 
fits and  privileges  on  one  sex  would  have 
to  apply  to  both  sexes  equally,  but  would 
not  be  rendered  unconstitutional  by  this 
amendment. 

In  any  event,  the  issue  of  nullification 
of  special  State  protective  labor  laws  for 
women,  such  as  those  governing  limi- 
tations on  hours  of  work,  weightlifting 
on  the  job,  and  prohibitions  against 
nlghtwork,  for  women  employees  only, 
are  fast  becoming  moot.  The  Federal 
law— title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964 — prohibits  sex  discrimination  In 
employment  and  requires  employers  cov- 
ered by  the  act  to  treat  men  and  women 
equally.  A  nimiber  of  States  have  already 
conceded  that  special  restrictions  on 
women  may  no  longer  be  enforced. 
States  would  still  have  the  power  to  en- 
act laws  regiilating  public  health  and 
safety  using  reasonable  classifications. 
Likewise,  employment  requirements 
based  on  physical  stamina  and  strength 
would  be  allowed.  What  would  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  Is  arbitrary  classi- 
fication on  the  basis  of  sex.  Adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  not  mean  a  lower- 
ing of  labor  standards.  It  would  mean 
that  State  legislatures  would  be  able  to 
raise  work  standards  for  men  to  meet 
those  now  set  for  women. 

Let's  be  realistic.  Not  all  women  want 
to  or  are  able  to  assume  the  historic 
mother  role  in  a  family.  Look  at  all  the 
statistics  that  are  published  today- 
there  are  more  women  than  men  in  this 
country,  men  die  yoimger,  there  are  more 
divorces.  So,  we  have  many  women  who 
will  never  marry,  others  who  are  widows 
with  families  to  provide  for,  yet  others 
who  are  divorcees  with  families  to  pro- 
vide for— women  with  much  responsibil- 
ity and  little  opportunity  to  achieve  what 
they  need  to  sustain  their  families. 

In  cormection  with  divorces,  I  might 
note,  both  sexes  would  benefit — and  so 
would  the  children.  In  divorce  decrees, 
child  custody  and  support  decisions  are 
based  on  predetermined  judgments  of 
who  should  undertake  this  responsibility. 
Under  this  equal  rights  amendment,  this 
decision  would  be  based  on  the  child's 
welfare  and  who  is  best  able  to  under- 
take this  responsibility.  Many  States  are 
already  changing  anyway — mothers  and 
fathers  are  often  both  legally  responsible 
for  the  support  of  their  children  in  many 
States.  And.  more  than  one-third  of  the 
States  now  permit  alimony  to  be  awarded 
to  either  spouse — under  this  amendment, 
in  States  where  the  law  now  provides  for 
alimony  only  for  wives,  courts  could 
award  alimony  to  husbands  as  well,  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  they  apply 
with  respect  to  wives. 
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We  cannot  in  good  conscience  wait 
any  longer.  We  have  already  waited  too 
long  to  provide  this  basic  right  of  equal- 
ity for  men  and  women.  The  growth  of 
groups  working  to  obtain  enactment  of 
this  legislation  speaks  eloquently  and 
sometimes  stridently  for  itself.  But  the 
main  thrust  of  this  women's  movement, 
regardless  of  Its  manifestations,  is  to  ob- 
tain equal  rights  and  protection  imder 
the  law.  acceptance  as  persons,  recogni- 
tion based  on  Individual  merit — In  short, 
we  want  to  make  it  possible  for  women  to 
contribute  to  this  land  we  love— and  we 
need  their  contributions. 

I  want  this  measure  passed  by  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  this 
Senate  and  sent  this  year  to  the  States 
for  ratification.  Let  us  bring  historic  dis- 
tinction to  this  Congress  during  this,  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
women's  suffrage  amendment. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mrs.  Reid)  . 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  sponsor  of  a  companion  resolution. 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 264,  to  provide  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  per- 
sonally do  not  feel  discriminated  against 
as  a  woman  in  the  Congress,  but  I  do 
know  there  are  and  have  been  many  in- 
stances in  all  walks  of  hfe  in  which 
women  have  been  imfairly  denied  their 
full  constitutional  and  legal  rights  in 
this  era  when  our  Nation  is  dedicated  to 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  sdl. 

In  my  judgment,  the  majority  of 
American  women  are  not  seeking  special 
privilege  but  they  do  want  equal  oppor- 
tunity, equal  responsibility,  and  equal 
protection  under  the  law.  An  abiding 
concern  for  home  and  children  should 
not  restrict  their  freedom  to  choose  the 
role  in  society  to  which  their  interest, 
education,  and  training  entitle  smd  qual- 
ify them.  But  this  legislation  is  more 
than  an  effort  to  insure  equal  rights  for 
women  for  it  would  impose  upon  them  as 
many  responsibilities  as  it  would  confer 
rights.  I  believe  this  objective  is  desir- 
able. For  instance,  while  it  would  guar- 
antee women  and  girls  admission  to  pub- 
licly supported  educationsd  institutions 
under  the  same  standards  as  men  and 
boys,  it  would  also  require  women  to  as- 
sume equal  responsibility  for  alimony 
and  child  support  within  their  means  as 
is  the  standard  applied  to  men.  Women 
presently  bear  these  responsibilities  in 
some  States,  but  not  in  all.  It  would  also 
req'oire  that  women  not  be  given  auto- 
matic preference  for  custody  of  children 
In  divorce  suits.  The  welfare  of  the  child 
would  become  the  primary  criterion  in 
determining  custody. 

Once  the  equal  rights  amendment  has 
been  passed  and  ratified,  the  burden  of 
proving  the  reasonableness  of  disparate 
treatment  on  the  basis  of  sex  would 
shift  to  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States,  whereas  presently  the  burden  Is 
on  the  aggrieved  individuals  to  show  im- 
reasonableness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  passing  of  the  amendment  will  not 
make  unconstitutional  any  law  which  has 
as  its  basis  a  differential  bcued  on  facts 


other  than  sex.  It  will,  in  the  broad  field 
of  rights,  eliminate  discrimination  In 
that  it  \[jlll  make  unconstitutional  any 
legislation  with  disparate  treatment 
based  wholly  or  arbitrarily  on  sex. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  has  been 
debated  more  than  40  years.  As  Victor 
Hugo  once  said : 

Greater  than  the  tread  of  mighty  armies 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

And  certainly  this  legislation  Is  long 
overdue.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  receive 
the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  for 
approval  by  the  House  today  and  that  it 
will  be  con-sidered  by  the  Senate  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  for  ratification  soon. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  . 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  woman  Member  of 
this  body.  I  wish  to  make  it  completely 
clear  that  I  do  not  have  any  desire  to 
become  one  of  the  boys,  and  I  think  that 
should  be  an  irrelevant  issue  at  this  time. 
The  difference  between  the  sexes  cer- 
tainly Is  not  a  legislative  matter,  nor  Is 
it  something  I  wish  to  change.  Nonethe- 
less, as  a  Representative  of  the  people 
from  the  factories  and  from  the  banks, 
in  the  professions  and  In  Government 
itself,  I  must  say  we  have  seen  discrim- 
ination against  women  in  every  walk  of 
American  life — although  I  will  say  not 
to  my  knowledge  in  this  body. 

In   recent  years   we  have   seen    the 
"credibility  gap,"  and  we  have  experi- 
enced the  "generation  gap."  The  prob- 
lem discussed  today  relates  to  the  "op- 
portunity gap."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  gap  in  op- 
portunities for  women  is  not  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  1960's  and  the  1970's  alone. 
Since  1923,  the  effort  has  been  mount- 
ing to  pass  a  consltutlonal  amendment 
that  would  wipe  clean  the  slate  of  prej- 
udice against  women  that  has  become 
traditional  in  our  American  way  of  life. 
Fathers  with  daughters  now  enrolled  In 
expensive  colleges,  take  heed:   A  man 
with  an  eighth-grade  education  in  1968 
earned  an  average  of  $6,580  per  year, 
says  the  Etepartment  of  Labor.  Yet  a 
woman  with  4  years  of  college  earned 
just  $6,694 — or  $9.50  per  month  more — 
despite  her  8  additional  years  of  educa- 
tion. The  typical  male  college  graduate 
was  meanwhile  earning  $11,795  per  an- 
num— almost  double  the  yearly  salary  of 
the  female  graduate. 

Thus  we  see  the  opportxmity  gap  is 
augmented  by  the  "earnings  gap."  The 
gap  In  pay  between  male  and  femade  em- 
ployees performing  equal  work  is  grow- 
ing- The  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
veals that  In  1967  a  worklngwoman 
earned  64  cents  for  every  dollar  earned 
by  a  male  worker.  Yet  by  1968,  wages  for 
men  had  risen  so  that  the  female  worker 
was  earning  only  58  cents  for  every  dol- 
lar paid  to  him. 

On  the  campus.  In  the  marketplace.  In 
the  courts — women  do  not  enjoy  the  full 
rights  of  men.  Admission  standards  for 
women  are  higher  at  some  universities 
and   colleges   although   women   usually 
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score  higher  on  qualifymg  examlnaUons. 
Many  firms,  despite  the  provisions  of  ti- 
tle vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
will  not  give  equal  consideration  to  men 
and  women  applying  for  positions  in 
which  both  could  perform  equally  weU. 
In  some  States,  women  convicted  of  cer- 
tain crimes  serve  longer  sentences  m 
prison  than  do  males  convicted  of  the 
same  crimes.  In  some  States,  "passion 
killing"  of  a  wife  by  her  husband  is  per- 
mitted, although  the  reverse  Is  consid- 
ered murder  by  the  courts.  In  several 
States,  women  may  not  without  the  hus- 
band's consent  dispose  of  prcw)erty  or  en- 
gage In  business.  Women  are  still  the  ob- 
ject of  "protective  legislation"  in  many 
States  although  in  essence  the  laws  are 
primarily  "restrictive"  in  nature.  Such 
"protection"  may  prevent  desirable  job 
advancement  for  women  and  prohibit 
women  from  much  sought  and  despei- 
ately  needed  overtime  work  and  pay.  The 
list  of  offenses  against  women  is  lengthy, 
and  yet  It  Is  surprising  to  see  how  ac- 
ceptable many  of  these  Injustices  are  m 
terms  of  an  alleged  chivalrous  code  of 

life. 

The  question  of  equal  rights  for  women 
should  be  of  primary  concern  to  all  those 
American  families  struggling  to  educate 
their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sons  so 
that  the  talents  of  these  young  women 
will  be  motivated  to  their  country's  good. 
As  a  nation  we  must  take  full  advantage 
of  all  the  human  resources  our  popula- 
tion has  to  offer.  And  when  51  percent  of 
I  our  people  are  denied  equality  of  oppor- 

tunity, then  we  are  robbing  ourselves  of 
^  .         a  great  treasure  of  creative  thinking. 
5  It  is  readily  admitted  that  women 

possess  a  certain  sensitivity  unique  to 
the  sex.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  as  a 
Nation  deny  the  appUcation  of  that  great 
wealth  of  himaan  sensitivity  and  com- 
passion in  the  enormous  task  of  prob- 
lem solving  before  us  in  this  decade 
and  beyond?  A  woman's  sensitivity  would 
be  a  substantial  plus  in  any  profession 
or  means  of  service  in  the  commimity 
today.  It  is  imperative  that  we  conserve 
this  valuable  and  untapped  aspect  of 
our  national  human  resources  and  put 
it  to  work  immediately. 

But  the  only  expedient  means  of  free- 
ing womanpower  to  aid  in  the  attack 
on  our  national  Ills  and  to  work  toward 
Improving  the  quality  of  American  life 
Is  to  pass  the  equal  rights  amendment 
and  thereby  assure  equaUty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  women  in  every  walk  of  life. 
It  is  not  special  privilege  that  is  sought 
by  the  American  woman  of  today,  but  a 
fair  share  of  opportimity  and  responsi- 
bility to  contribute  as  a  citizen  inter- 
ested in  her  world  and  the  quality  of 
life  In  her  community.  The  American 
woman  has  a  great  deal  to  give.  If  we  as 
a  Nation  are  fearful  of  accepting  the 
gift  of  her  talent,  we  are  selling  our- 
selves short  and  denying  our  age-old 
claim  as  a  truly  civilized  Nation  of  equal- 
ity for  all.  ^     ,.  XI. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentiewoman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss)  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  my  great  affection  and  ad- 


miration for  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  first 
encountered  his  views  on  the  issue  of 
equal  rights  18  years  ago  when  I  was 
in  a  drafting  subcommittee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  and  he  and 
a  disting\ilshed  gentlewoman  by  the 
name  of  Emma  Gufly  Miller  engaged  in 
a  very  spirited  debate.  The  genUeman's 
views  have  not  changed  In  the  interven- 
ing years.  I  compliment  him  on  his  con- 
sistency. ^    ^ 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  protective 
laws  which  have  been  conjured  up  here 
as  a  reason  for  not  granting  equality  in 
our  Constitution  are  themselves  some- 
times the  most  subtie  types  of  discrim- 
inatory legislation  encountered  anywhere 
against  any  group  or  class  of  our  citi- 
zens. I  recall  21  years  ago  In  California 
as  a  member  of  the  State  assembly  being 
the  author  of  legislation  to  give  women 
in  my  State  control  of  their  paychecks. 
They  did  not  have  it. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  In  this  20th 
century,  when  we  have  learned  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  women  to  undertake  any  as- 
signment and  to  do  it  efQciently.  we  have 
not  recognized  in  the  basic  laws  of  this 
Nation  the  simple  fact  of  equality. 

I  believe  no  one  demonstrates  more 
effectively  than  the  distinguished  gen- 
tiewoman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths) .  through  her  performance  on  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and 
through  the  leadership  she  has  given 
here  today,  the  fact  of  equality.  It  is 
merely  a  simple  recognition  by  all  of  us 
that  it  does  exist,  that  simple  Justice 
demands  It  no  longer  be  delayed  by  legal 
contrivance.  ,   ^  ^    ^  j 

I  hope  that  the  vote  In  this  body  today 
Is  an  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the 
position  taken  by  both  of  the  great  na- 
tional political  parties  in  convention 
after  convention,  as  bait  to  get  votes, 
committing  themselves  to  give  that 
equality,  to  pass  this  amendment. 

Now,  finally,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  said,  let 
us  get  on  with  the  Job.  Let  us  give  the 
vote  here  today  for  at  least  the  first  step, 
the  adoption  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  California. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment  that  Is  before  the  House. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now,  I  have  introduced  in  each 
Congress  a  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  the  first  Member  to  introduce  this 
legislation  during  the  current  Congress. 
I  reintroduced  my  resolution  on  the  first 
day  of  the  91st  Congress,  the  number  be- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  17. 

During  an  age  when  Americans  are  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  over  the 
right  of  all  people  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  their  capabilities,  skills, 
and  talents,  it  is  essential  that  the 
equaUty  of  rights  imder  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  accoimt  of  sex. 
Upon  ratification  of  this  amendment  by 
three-fourths  of  Uae  State  legislatures. 


this  amendment  would  ultimately  rein- 
force the  "equal  pay  for  equal  work" 
principle  which  has  far  too  long  been 
overlooked  or,  perhaps,  neglected. 

The  women  of  this  Nation  have  earned 
their  place  in  society  and  the  professional 
business  world.  We  owe  thran  the  assur- 
ance that  the  right  to  equal  treatment 
and  opportunities  under  the  law  will  not 
be  violated  because  of  sex  discrimination. 
And  although  a  previous  out-cf-State 
commitment  has  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  be  present  today,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port to  House  Joint  Resolution  264,  in 
order  to  meet  our  obligation  to  provide 
the  women  of  this  Nation  with  the  op- 
porturuty    to   and   assurance   of   equal 

i*iffiits 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  264,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion to  grant  equal  rights  to  women. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  cast  my 
vote  in  suw»rt  of  this  constitutional 
amendment  proposal.  Wyoming,  justifi- 
ably called  the  "equality  State,"  gave 
birth  to  the  women's  suffrage  movement 
in  1868  when  our  territorial  legislature 
granted  women  the  right  to  vote  and  to 
hold  elective  oCQces.  This  singular 
achievement  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Wyoming's  memorable  Esther 
Hobart  Morris,  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  women's  movement  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Wyoming  nearly  paid  Uie 
price  of  statehood  for  this  act  of  justice 
when  the  Congress  debated  our  state- 
hood in  1890.  ^^  ,.. 

As  Representetive  for  the  equahty 
State,  I  am  deeply  committed  to  wom- 
en's rights.  The  women's  equality  move- 
ment also  has  great  personal  meaning 
to  me.  My  family  has  been  vitally  in- 
volved in  the  women's  suffrage  move- 
ment for  over  50  years.  Three  of  my 
aunts  were  active  in  this  movement,  and 
in  1917.  two  of  them  were  arrested  for 
picketing  the  White  House  for  women's 
voting  rights.  Three  years  later,  we 
achieved  awjroval  of  the  19th  ammd- 
ment,  giving  women  national  suffrage. 

One  of  the  early  bills  I  introduced. 
House  Joint  Resolution  706.  is  essentiaUy 
idwitical  to  the  measure  we  are  voting 
today  I  am  gratified  to  have  joined  with 
fellow  Members  in  signing  the  dis- 
charge petition  of  the  Honorable  Maktha 
QRnrrrHS  of  Michigan  which  has  made 
this  vote  possible  today.  We  all  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  efforts  and  dedi- 
cation of  our  esteemed  lady  coUeague 
who  initiated  the  discharge  petition  to 
bring  this  bill  up  for  vote. 

For  too  long  the  Nation  has  paid  mere 
Upservice  to  the  ideal  of  full  equal 
rights  for  women.  Progress  has  been 
made,  but  despite  the  14th  amendment 
and  the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act.  women 
stm  do  not  rate  the  "equal  protection  of 
the  laws"  gtiaranteed  to  aU  men  by  the 
14th  amendment  The  facts  are  that  re- 
peated Supreme  Court  decisions  even  as 
late  as  1961  have  held  that  women  are 
riot  persons  in  the  legal  sense. 

Despite  the  recent  favorable  climate  of 
court  decisions  and  laws  in  this  area,  leg- 
islative enactments  or  court  Interpr^a- 
Uons  cannot  take  the  piace  of  the  equal 
rights  for  women  amendment — because 
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there  is  no  durabUity  in  either.  SUtutes 
can  be  amended  and  court  decisions  re- 
versed or  invalidated  by  other  interpre- 

Tliis  amendment  proposed  is  vital  to 
give  ■women  full  protection  pnd  rights 
which  we  hold  to  be  sacred  m  this  coun- 
try It  would  bring  women  under  the  full 
protection  of  the  Constitution,  be  a  man- 
date to  the  States  to  bring  laws  into  line 
making  unconstitutional  all  laws  dis- 
criminatory to  women,  and  make  it 
possible  to  enforce  tiUe  7  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  prohibits  Job 
discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  sex. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  today.  This 
amendment  has  been  before  Congress  for 
47   years.  We  have  been  successful  in 
bringing  it  to  the  House  floor  for  vote. 
Our  commitment  cannot  end  here.  We 
must  in  all  justice  pass  this  measure  re- 
soundingly today.  „      ».      ,  4^,„ 
Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
many  of  my  coUeagues  today  in  voting 
for  House  Joint  Resolution  264  proposing 
the  approval  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  guaranteeing  equal  rights 
for  women.  This  Is  not  a  new  amendment. 
It  has  been  introduced  in  every  Congress 
since  1923  and  has  passed  the  Senate,  in 
modified  form,  twice.  This  is  the  first 
opportunity  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  had  to  vote  on  the  pro- 
pKxsal.  I  Joined  with  more  than  218  Mem- 
bers in  signing  a  discharge  petition  re- 
quiring that  the  proposal  be  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  even  though  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  taken  no 
acUon.  I  also   introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  1343  embodying  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  Indicate  my 
strong  support  for  this  measure. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  the  bench 
to  treat  men  and  women  equally.  We  still 
find  many  cases  where  our  legal  system 
discriminates  against  women.  In  our 
State,  for  example,  a  woman's  wages  can 
be  claimed  legally  by  her  husband  while 
his  cannot.  In  four  States  a  woman  can- 
not dispose  of  her  property  or  engage  to 
an  independent  business  without  the 
consent  of  her  husband.  We  all  know  of 
cases  where  women  are  paid  lower  wages 
for  doing  the  same  work  done  by  men. 
There  are  no  excuses  for  these  Inequali- 
ties and  they  should  be  remedied. 

I  vote  today  for  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment  because  it  recognizes 
the  equal  role  that  women  play  in  our 
society.  Not  only  must  this  role  be  a 
fact  it  must  also  be  recognized  in  our 
legal  system.  The  floor  manager  In  the 
House  has  indicated  that  she  will  enter- 
tain no  amendments  on  the  amendment 
as  it  Is  introduced.  I  do  have  some  reser- 
vations concerning  the  amendment  as  It 
now  stands  in  that  it  does  not  recognize 
the  legitimate  distinctions  that  should 
continue  to  be  made.  I  would  not  want, 
for  example,  to  see  maternity  leave  dis- 
continued imder  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  trust  that  these  distinctions  will 
be  recognized  in  the  legislation  as  it  is 
finally  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan, Representative  QRimTHS,  for  her 
able  work  in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor. 
Mr.    MATSUNAOA.    Mr.    Speaker.   I 


Join  my  colleagues  in  conmiending  the 
distinguished  and  gracious  lady  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  GRirrrrHS)  whose  energy 
and  preservance  are  evidenced  today  by 
the  very  fact  that  the  House  is  consider- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  264. 

Every  woman  in  America,  and  all  who 
cherish  individual  Uberties  and  equality 
under  law,  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Martha  Qrutiths.  As  the  father  of  three 
precious  daughters  whose  future  will  be 
made  easier  by  her  constitutional 
amendment,  I,  too,  am  grateful. 

There  Is  a  tendency  among  too  many 
of  our  well-meaning  citizens  to  discuss 
women's  rights  only  in  a  lighter  vein. 
They  fail  to  conceive  that  there  is  a  real 
problem  Involved.  Indeed,  the  Instances 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  are 
still  too  nimierous  to  deny. 

The  laws  of  many  States  still  prohibit 
women  from  working  in  certain  occupa- 
tions. Dual  pay  schedules  remain  com- 
mon in  schools  and  private  business.  Tui- 
tion to  some  State  universities  Is  higher 
for  women  than  for  men.  Certain  States 
restrict  the  rights  of  married  women  to 
own  property  or  to  establish  businesses. 
Women  continue  to  be  denied  basic  legal 
rights  in  many  States.  These  injustices 
are  frequently  perpetrated  under  the 
guise  that  they  are  Intended  "for  the 
protection  of  women." 

Mr.  Speaker,  discrimination  in  any 
form  has  no  place  in  oiu:  society.  Before 
the  law  we  must  all  be  equal  if  justice  is 
our  goal— regardless  of  skin  color,  reli- 
gion, national  origin,  or  sex. 

In  times  as  demanding  as  these,  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste  the  talents  of  any 
vast  number  of  citizens.  This  we  are 
doing  by  denying  equal  rights  to  women. 
For  the  past  quarter  century,  the  plat- 
forms of  both  major  poUtical  parties  in 
this  country  have  supported  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  time  that  we  in  Congress 
deliver  on  this  pledge. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution 
before  us,  as  a  signatory  to  the  discharge 
petition,  and  as  a  strong  beUever  in  equal 
rights  for  aU  citizens,  I  urge  a  favorable 
vote  on  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  today  a  so-called  equal  rights 
amendment.  I  feel  this  amendment  will 
be  absolutely  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  women  in  this  country.  I  voted 
against  the  motion  to  discharge  though 
I  shall  reluctantly  vote  for  it  on  final 
passage.  I  feel  we  should  at  least  consider 
House  Joint  Resolution  264  after  full 
committee  hearings. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  of  1964 
has  provided  equal  pay  for  women  per- 
forming work  in  equal  positions.  Other 
measures  essentially  provide  for  the 
other  good  portions  which  this  amend- 
ment will  cover. 

The  proponents  view  this  measure  as 
a  great  upgrading  in  the  status  of  wom- 
en. I  view  it  as  a  terrible  downgrading 
in  the  status  of  women. 

Look  how  it  downgrades  the  position 
of  women: 

In  the  home— as  a  parent  and  as  a 
guiding  fiber  In  the  world,  the  woman 
Is  no  longer  considered  essential.  In- 
stead, she  is  to  be  encouraged  to  leave 
the  home  and  go  into  the  labor  market 
with  the  same  status  as  men.  She  will 


not  be  entitled  to  survivor's  benefits  as 
she  is  now,  unless  many  laws  are  re- 
written to  grant  men  the  same  benefits. 
As  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women  point  out  in 
their  literature,  such  legislation  might 
mean  "eliminating  special  provisions  for 
dependent  wives"  under  the  social  secu- 
rity legislation. 

Military  service — this  amendmen  wiU 
open  affirmatively  the  selective  service 
laws  extended  to  women.  Many  of  the 
people  in  my  district  have  told  me  they 
are  opposed  to  this  action. 

Maternity  legislation— let  me  quote 
again  from  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club,  that  "Maternity  legisla- 
tion would  not  be  affected  since  it  is  based 
on  function  and  special  service,  not  on 
sex." 

Labor  laws,  hour  laws,  and  so  forth— 
this  amendment  would  mean  equal  treat- 
ment. It  would  also  mean,  according  to 
BPWC.  that  "State  laws  on  hours  re- 
strictions, night  work  restrictions,  and 
weight  lifting  limitations  no  longer  pro- 
tect women  workers,"  Just  to  mention 

Another  view  expressed  to  me  by  a 
young  woman  lawyer  is  that  the  law  will 
be  good  because  it  means  that  a  woman 
will  be  just  as  liable  to  pay  alimony  to 
her  husband,  as  men  have  made  such 
payments  in  the  past.  This  further  re- 
moves proper  and  preferred  protection 
for  women. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  this 
Congress  has  voted  to  discharge  this 
measure  because  they  feel  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  be- 
comes law.  I  am  voting  for  it  with  great- 
est reluctance  and  greatest  concern  and 
am  so  voting  only  as  I  make  these  re- 
marks about  my  reservations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  ever  mindful 
of  whether  we  are  upgrading  or  down- 
grading the  position  of  women  when  this 
amendment  goes  into  the  States  for  their 
acceptance  or  rejection.  I  fear  the  down- 
grading of  position  far  outstrips  the  up- 
grading of  position  when  this  measure 
has  been  thoroughly  studied. 

Again— I  strongly  favor  equal  rights 
for  women  in  every  way — I  simply  do  not 
believe  this  is  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
it.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  the  people  be 
given  the  right  to  determine  whether 
this  is  indeed  the  proper  method. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
historic  legislation  and  I  rise  in  ethusi- 
astlc  support  of  It.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  identified  with  the  sponsorship  of 
this  constitutional  amendment  since  I 
first  came  to  this  House  in  the  86th 
Congress. 

Such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  long  overdue  in  order  to  insure 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women.  It  is 
high  time  that  women  receive  protection 
imder  the  law  from  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  GRirrrrHs) 
for  taking  the  relentless  initiative  it  took 
to  bring  this  issue  to  a  vote  today.  She 
and  all  of  our  colleagues  who  have  Joined 
in  signing  the  discharge  petition  to  make 
this  vote  possible,  are  to  be  complimented 
for  expediting  one  of  the  most  significant 
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moves  Uken  in  this  country  to  guarantee 
equal  justice  and  equal  rights  for  all. 

This  body  must  take  action  because  the 
courts  have  abrogated  their  responsi- 
bility and  refused  to  act  to  enforce  the 
due  process  and  equal  protection  guar- 
antees of  the  fifth  and  14th  amendments 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  shocking  that 
today.  State  laws  still  exist  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex  in  such 
vital  areas  as  employment,  education, 
and  family  affairs.  This  body  must  in- 
tervene to  insure  that  justice  will  be 
guaranteed  for  all  Americans,  men  and 
women  alike. 

The  resolution  wisely  provides  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  the  power, 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to 
pass  appropriate  legislation  to  enforce 
equal  rights  under  the  law  for  men  and 
women.  This  means  that  the  confusion 
and  ambiguity  surrounding  these  dis- 
criminatory laws  and  comt  decisions  can 
be  cleared  up  by  legislation.  This  can 
only  prove  beneficial  for  all  concerned. 

When  passed,  and  I  am  confident  that 
our  coUeagues  will  vote  overwhelmingly 
to  insure  the  resolution's  passage,  the 
amendment  must  be  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
This  will  provide  the  States  with  an  op- 
portunity to  have  local  discussion  and 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  This  will 
give  concerned  citizens,  both  men  and 
women,  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  con- 
structive discussion  and  make  their  views 
known. 

It  is  distressing  that  it  has  become 
necessary  for  this  body  to  insure  that 
women's  rights  will  be  protected.  As 
American  citizens  who  have  contributed 
enormously  to  make  this  country  great, 
women  must  be  guaranteed  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  discharge  petition  and 
wish  to  point  out  I  was  nmnber  seven  on 
the  list  of  those  signing  the  discharge  pe- 
tition to  make  possible  today's  vote  on 
this  Important  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  equal  rights  to  women. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  times  in  recent 
months  I  have  listened  to  discussions 
about  the  amendment  before  us  today. 
And  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  all  too 
common  reaction— particularly  among 
males— to  ask,  "Who  needs  it?" 

Men  usually  cite  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  tiUe  VU  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  as  legal  guarantees  of 
equal  protection  tmder  the  law.  I  submit 
that  they  are  making  a  serious  error. 

It  is  a  popular  myth  in  American  so- 
ciety today  that  most  women  who  work 
do  so,  not  because  they  have  to,  but  be- 
cause they  want  to.  More  than  30  mil- 
lion women  are  employed  throughout 
this  Nation.  The  overwhelming  majority 
work  because  they  must  work — to  sup- 
port their  families  or  to  help  raise  their 
family  income  above  the  poverty  level. 

A  very  small  percentage  work  solely  for 
personal  fulfillment.  And,  of  those  who 
do  most  have  schooled  themselves  not  to 
openly  resent  the  almost  inevitable  wage 
differential. 

Economic  parity  with  men  Is  perhaps 
the  single  greatest  complaint  of  women 
In  the  labor  force  today. 


Fifteen  years  ago,  women's  wages  for 
full-tiine  jobs  were  about  64  percent  that 
of  men.  Today,  women's  salaries  have 
sUpped  to  about  58  percent  that  of  men. 
To  be  more  expUcit,  in  1969  white  males 
earned  an  average  of  $7,870;  black  males 
earned  about  $5,314;  whUe  white  females 
earned  $4,580.  and  black  females  earned 
only  $3,478. 

Under  existing  legislation,  this  situ- 
ation can  be  corrected  only  on  a  costly 
and  time-oonsuming  case-by-case.  State- 
by -State  level. 

Education  is  no  guarantee  of  equality, 
either.  Female  Ph.D.'8  performing  the 
same  tasks  as  their  male  coUeagues  earn 
about  a  third  tess  per  year. 

In  a  survey  of  300.000  men  and  women 
in  the  National  Register  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Personnel,  women  were  sub- 
stantiaUy  behind  in  the  pay  scale,  even 
when  their  scholastic  credentials  and 
years  of  experience  were  Identical  to  that 
of  men. 

About  9  percent  of  America's  scientists 
in  1970  are  women.  Their  median  atmual 
Income  Is  about  $10,000,  considerably 
less  than  the  $13,200  earned  by  their 
male  coUeagues  in  positions  of  equal  re- 
sponsibility and  complexity. 

At  one  of  our  most  prestigious  Amer- 
ican universities.  24  percent  of  the  doc- 
torates awarded  each  year  go  to  women. 
Yet  in  this  same  instituticm,  the  per- 
centage of  women  with  tenure  on  the 
faculty  has  remained  steady  at  just  over 
2  percent  since  1957.  This  hardly  refiects 
credit  on  the  academic  impartiaUty  of 
this  university  community.  Even  more 
disquieting  is  the  knowledge  that  this 
situation  is  more  representative  than 
unique. 

In  a  study  of  white  coUar  Jobs  in  a 
large  northern  city,  male  accounting 
clerks  averaged  $165  weekly  in  wages. 
Female  accounting  clerks  with  the  same 
Job  classification  averaged  $115.50 
weekly. 

EssentiEdly,  the  female  office  worker 
was  penalized  a  fuU  $49.50  each  week— 
or  $2,574  a  year — because  of  her  sex. 

For  women  who  must  work  to  augment 
their  family  incomes,  to  support  children, 
parents,  or  themselves,  this  persistent 
wage  discrimination  is  an  outrage. 

Fifty  p)ercent  of  American  mothers  are 
currenUy  employed,  with  more  entering 
the  labor  market  each  week.  The  need 
for  a  comprehensive  network  of  day  care 
centers  is  obvious,  yet  imtil  very  recentiy 
this  subject  was  considered  of  only  mar- 
ginal interest  to  a  limited  constituency. 

When  I  am  asked  why  such  an  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  Is  needed,  I 
point  out  the  actual  intent  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  document.  While  it 
does  indeed  guarantee  rights  to  persons 
and  people  without  reference  to  sex, 
these  Individuals  were  Indisputably  male 
in  accordance  with  the  prevaUing  Eng- 
lish common  law  tradition  in  the  18th 
century.  The  19th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  permitted  women  to  vote. 
It  is  a  sad  mark  in  our  history,  that  the 
United  States  was  the  last  of  the  so- 
caUed  enUghtened  governments  in  the 
world  to  recognize  women  as  human  be- 
ings f  uUy  entitled  to  participate  in  elect- 
ing ofScials  to  public  oCQce. 


The  amendment  before  us  today  reads 
as  follows: 

Equality  or  rights  under  the  law  shaU 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  to  our 
Nation's  most  haUowed  document  gives 
fuU  recognition  to  the  achievement  po- 
tential of  more  than  half  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  mean,  as 
its  detract  )rs  have  scoffed,  that  women 
would  be  required  in  any  way  to  do  work 
for  which  they  are  unsuited. 

This  amendment  is  a  positive  expres- 
sion of  national  poUcy.  It  gives  explicit— 
not  merely  tacit— encouragement  to 
American  women  to  seek  fulfillment  as 
individually  gifted  people,  not  as  help- 
mates, but  as  human  beings. 

I  congratulate  our  coUeague,  the  gen- 
tiewoman  from  Michigan,  for  her  distin- 
guished leadership  in  bringing  tins 
amendment  before  the  House.  Her  cour- 
tesy and  helpfulness  have  been  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  aU  of  us. 

A  noted  phUosopher  and  realist  once 
commented: 

Learning  IB  nothing  without  cultivated 
mannera,  but  ^rtien  the  two  are  combined  in 
a  woman,  you  have  one  of  the  best  producte 
of  civilization. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  surely 
characterizes  our  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Michigan. 

I  join  her  in  urging  prompt  and  over- 
whelming support  for  this  amendment 
by  the  membership  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  <rf  the  equal  rights  f  ot  men  and 
women  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
by  reasons  of  my  Introduction  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  153, 1  am  pleased  to  see 
this  important  legislation  come  before 
the  f  uU  House  at  long  last. 

I  must  in  all  conscience,  however,  say 
that  I  did  not  sign  the  discharge  petition 
for  this  bUl,  because  I  felt  that  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  should  have 
held  hearings  on  this  legislation  in  order 
to  provide  fuU  answers  to  the  very  seri- 
ous questions  such  an  amendment  would 
present  to  our  legal  system. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is  clear 
that  this  Is  the  only  way  in  which  this 
bUl  would  ever  come  before  the  fuU 
House.  Therefore.  I  wfll  support  passage 
of  this  legislation,  but  I  would  like  to 
mention  a  few  legal  points  which  I  h<n)e 
the  Senate  committee  wUl  discuss  fuUy 
before  taking  action  on  the  biU. 

There  are  14  specific  areas  in  which 
this  legislation  wiU  have  legal  import. 
They  include:  minimum  wage  laws,  re- 
stricted hours  of  work  laws,  restricted 
occupation  laws,  compulsory  seating 
laws,  regxilation  of  industrial  hranework 
laws,  night  shift  restriction  laws,  mater- 
nity laws,  selective  service  regulations, 
guardianship  laws,  alimony  laws,  divorce 
laws,  dower  and  courtesy  laws.  Jury  serv- 
ice laws,  marriage  age  laws  for  boys  and 
girls. 

An  of  these  laws  wUl  be  affected  by 
passage  and  ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment. Many  of  the  changes  wUl  be  for 
the  good  of  all  citizens.  Some,  however, 
require  serious  consideration  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  in  fact  they  will  benefit 
the  cause  of  women's  equality,  or  be 
more  harmful  than  beneficial,  as  it 
would  seem  on  the  smface. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these,  ol 
course,  is  whether  or  not  our  women  will 
be  eligible  for  the  draft,  assuming  there 
Is  stiU  a  selective  service  law  in  effect. 

Another  serious  question  which  will 
face  the  courts  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
law  on  chUd  custody  in  divorce  cases. 
Will  this  become  a  question  of  simple 
financial  ability,  rather  than  the  «no- 
Uonal  stability  of  the  child?  If  this  is 
to  be  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  most 
chUdren  might  be  awarded  to  the  father, 
simply  because  the  mother  has  not  been 
a  wage  earner  for  some  years.  What 
standards  wUl  be  used  to  determine  who 
is  best  able  to  provide  the  best  home 
for  the  nourishment,  physically  and 
spiritually,  for  a  growing  child? 

An  additional,  and  very  important 
question  arises  in  consideration  of 
women's  labor  laws,  which  have  been 
established  in  all  our  SUtes.  While  I 
agree  with  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation that  many  of  these  laws  are  out- 
dated, and  prohibitive  rather  than  pro- 
tective, I  believe  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  many  laws  which  are  to 
the  benefit  of  women,  particularly  those 
employed  in  industrial  occupations,  wUI 
be  abolished.  .         ... 

A  case  in  point  Is  that  action  of  the 
attorney  general  in  Pennsylvania,  who, 
in  November  1969,  held  that  the  women  s 
labor  law  provisions  covering  hours  and 
conditions  of  work,  rest  periods,  seat- 
ing requirements,  washrooms,  dressing 
rooms  and  drinking  water  "accord  pref- 
erential treatment  and  status  to  female 
employees."  Rather  than  extend  such 
preferential  treatment  to  men.  the  at- 
torney general  declared  it  removed  for 
women. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  for  all  con- 
cerned should  passage  of  this  legislation 
develop  a  trend  toward  such  "downward 
equalization"  in  our  States.  Further,  it 
would  seriously  limit  acceptance  of  this 
bill  in  most  States  across  the  country. 
Should  we  not  consider  this  effect  be- 
fore putting  this  legislation  before  the 
States?  ,      ^ 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  attention  given 
by  the  appropriate  House  committee  to 
the  legal  ramifications  of  this  hill,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  our  coUeagues  in  the 
Senate  will  provide  full  and  open  consid- 
eration of  all  aspects  of  equal  rights.  In 
this  way.  we  may  develop  in  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  a  more  comprehensive 
bill  which  will  provide  adequate  guide- 
lines for  the  States  in  their  considera- 
tion of  ratification,  and  also  for  our 
court  system  for  their  consideration  of 
legal  changes  under  this  amendment. 

Mr  PINDLEY.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  the  resolution  which  would 
discharge  the  prcHJoaed  equal  rights 
amendment  from  committee  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  United  States 
will  celebrate  Its  bicentennial— an  event 
In  which  every  citizen  can  take  pride. 
Yet.  if  we  are  to  take  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  history,  we  must  assume  that 
our  country  was  built  solely  on  man- 
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power— that  the  thinking,  the  wisdom, 
all  the  hardships  endured,  and  all  the 
back-breaking  toil  wliich  went  into  mak- 
ing this  country  great  were  perform- 
ances solely  by  the  male  of  the  species. 
I  believe,  however,  as  do  many  others, 
that  a  great  deal  of  womanpower  went 
Into  the  making  of  our  country— that 
many  a  feminine  shoulder  was  put  to 
the  wheel  alongside  the  masculine  ones. 
Thus,  in  a  country  which  was  founded 
on  the  belief  in  equaUty,  It.  nevertheless, 
took  a  constitutional  amendment,  rati- 
fied In  1920,  to  give  the  descendants  of 
the  early  women  pioneers  the  right  to 
vote.  And  50  years  later,  their  grand- 
daughters still  face  legal  discrimina- 
tions of  many  types.  We  In  the  Con- 
gress now  have  an  opportunity— Indeed 

a  duty to  eliminate  the  barriers  which 

hamper  women  from  accepting  the  full 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. If  ratified,  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
constitutional  milestones  In  our  coun- 
try's history.  It  will  accord  women  the 
rights  to  full  citizenship  and,  as  with  all 
rights,  enlarge  the  areas  of  women's  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that,  in 
this  time,  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for 
such  an  amendment.  However,  lets  look 
at  the  facts.  , 

Consider,  for  instance,  this  years  fe- 
male college  graduates.  The  only  thing 
she  will  be  asked  In  many  Interviews  Is 
how  fast  she  can  type.  After  trudging 
from  ofnce  to  office,  she  will  probably  be- 
gin to  ask  if  clerical  jobs  can  lead  to 
career  opportunities,  and  begin  in  a  Job 
for  which  she  Is  overtrained.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  20  percent  of  the  women  with  4 
years'  college  training  can  find  employ- 
ment only  in  clerical,  sales,  or  factory 

Jobs.  .     .  , 

The  average  woman  college  graduate  s 
annual  earnings— $6.694^-exceed  by  just 
a  fraction  the  annual  earnings  of  an 
average  male  educated  only  through  the 
eighth  grade — $6,580.  An  average  male 
college  graduate,  however,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  earn  almost  twice  as  much— 
$11,795 — as  the  female. 

Year  after  year,  we,  as  a  nation,  con- 
sistently overtook  their  abUities  for  man- 
agement and.  for  the  most  part,  any  in- 
tellectual challenge.  I  might  also  add 
that,  since  many  universities  and  col- 
leges require  a  higher  admission  stand- 
ard for  female  applicants  than  for  males, 
we  are  throwing  away  a  disproportion- 
ately higher  share  of  our  national  In- 
tellectual resources  than  might  Initially 
seem  possible. 

Less  than  3  percent  of  the  Nation's  at- 
torneys, only  1  percent  of  our  engineers. 
about  7  percent  of  our  doctors,  and  9 
percent  of  our  scientists  are  women. 

Not  only  do  women  find  it  tougher  to 
get  accepted  for  either  college  or  into  a 
graduate  program,  when  they  find  a  Job 
they  are  often  not  paid  equal  wages  for 
equal  work. 

Further,  women  comprise  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  executive  level  in  business. 

There  Is  only  one  woman  Senator.  No 
women  sit  In  the  highest  councils  of  or- 
ganized labor.  Only  two  women  have 
held  cabinet  rank.  Only  1.5  percent  of 


Federal  civil  service  rank  16  were  held 
by  women  In  1968. 

In  mentioning  the  fact  that  only  10 
women  are  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  rep- 
resentation Illinois'  20th  Distiict  now 
receives.  ,   ^,      .       ,  .^ 

There  is  also  evidence  pointing  to  wide- 
spread discrimination  against  women  in 
employment  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  some  places,  there  are  even 
dual-pay  schedules  for  men  and  women 
public  school  teachers.  Special  sex-based 
exemptions  deprive  women  of  normal 
jury  service  In  some  States.  Social  secu- 
rity and  other  social  legislation  often 
give  preferential  benefits  to  one  sex  over 
the  other.  Some  State  laws  even  require 
heavier  criminal  penalties  for  female  of- 
fenders than  for  male  offenders  for  the 
same  crime. 

Some  businesses  have  gone  the  States 
one  better  In  discrimination  against 
women.  In  a  recent  WaU  Street  Journal 
article— August  5. 1970— a  spokesman  for 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith, 
the  Nation's  largest  securities  firm  and 
the  self-styled  champion  of  the  "htUe 
man"  on  Wall  Street,  defended  the  com- 
pany's policy  of  excluding  female  clients 
from  trading  In  commodities  futures  by 
stating: 

Women  are  too  emotional  .  .  .  they  often 
get  confused  by  the  fast-paced  game  of  trad- 
ing in  frozen  pork  bellies,  soybean  meal  and 
Idaho  potatoes. 


These  Instances  of  discrimination  are 
but  a  few  of  the  problems  our  Nation's 
women  face. 

One  thing  remains  clear.  Women  s 
rights  are  not  clearly  defined  under  the 
Constitution.  The  courts,  despite  their 
noble  efforts,  have  still  left  us  with  an 
ambiguous  situation  for  the  1970's. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  would 
establish  once  and  for  all  that  women 
have  equal  rights  and  responsibUities 
with  men  under  the  Constitution.  The 
amendment  would  not  limit  either  the 
right  or  responsibilities  of  men  but 
would,  instead,  extend  those  same  priv- 
ileges to  women.  Inequitable  alimony, 
child  support,  and  chUd  custody  laws 
would  have  to  be  changed.  Thus,  men 
would  have  something  to  gain  as  well  by 
this  amendment. 

Most  of  all,  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment Is  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  this  country,  approaching  its  200th 
birthday,  Is  still  a  viable  democracy,  ex- 
tending to  all  its  citizens  equal  rights  and 
responsibilities.  It  would  be  a  sign  that 
the  noble  experiment  begim  In  1776 
has  worked,  has  served  Its  citizens  well, 
and  that  it  continues  to  grow. 

The  women  of  the  United  States  have 
waited  47  years  for  this  amendment.  It  is 
time  that  we  adopted  It. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  support  for  the  motion  of  the 
genUewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
GRirFiTHs) ,  and  In  favor  of  recommend- 
ing a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women. 

I  have  been  a  sponsor  of  the  prop>osed 
constitutional  amendment— and  had 
hoped  that  hearings  could  be  scheduled 
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before  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  which 
I  serve.  This  action  would  have  been 
far  preferable  to  the  discharge  petition 
route  which  Is  being  followed  today. 

However,  being  In  general  support  of 
this  constitutional  change,  my  vote  in 
favor  of  discharging  Oie  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment— House  Joint 
Resolution  264— appears  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely consistent. 

It  would  have  seemed  to  me  that  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
guaranteeing  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  would  have  provided  adequate  re- 
lief to  American  women.  Even  though 
this  be  so.  the  proposed  change  can 
serve  to  reiterate  a  determination  to 
end  discrimination  against  women  In 
employment— and  In  the  various  other 
areas  where  women  appear  to  be  de- 
prived of  equal  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  delegates  to  the  Illinois 
constitutional  convention  who  are  meet- 
ing in  our  State  capital  of  Springfield, 
ni..  have  taken  action  within  the 
last  few  days  to  recommend  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Illinois  constitution  consist- 
ent with  the  proposal  which  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today. 

By  voting  for  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge—as weU  as  for  the  proposed 
amendment^House  Joint  Resolution 
264 — I  do  not  want  my  position  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  Intending  a  denial  of  any 
protection  of  benefits  to  which  women 
are  entltted  by  reason  of  their  physical 
and  biological  differences.  Woman  8 
health  and  her  status  under  various  con- 
ditions as  mother,  wife,  divorcee,  or 
widow  are  protected  imder  Federal  and 
State  laws.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  language  of  the  proposed 
amendment  should  InvaUdate  any  of 
those  Federal  or  State  laws. 

Mr    Speaker,  in  any  event,  our  aim 
should  be  to  end  discrimination  against 

women and  to  the  extent  that  It  may 

exist— to  prevent  discrimination  against 
men  on  the  basis  of  their  sex.  There 
should  be  no  reason  why  the  Intent  of 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
should  be  misunderstood— or  Its  pur- 
pose tortured  or  frustrated.  My  Intent — 
In  voting  as  I  do  today— Is  to  remove  the 
unfair,  Inequitable,  and  unnatural  dis- 
tinctions which  deprive  American  women 
of  the  reasonable  opportunities  which 
are  rightfully  theirs.  Women  are  entitled 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws— and  to  a 
specific  constitutional  provision  that  pro- 
hibits the  denial  or  abridgement  of  their 
rights  as  full  citizens  of  oiur  Nation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  50 
years  have  passed  since  the  women  of 
this  Nation  were  awarded  the  right  to 
choose  candidates  and  register  their 
opinions  on  matters  of  political  impor- 
tance. Yet,  even  though  the  19th  amend- 
ment assured  American  women  the  right 
to  vote  in  1920,  the  female  citizens  of 
this  Nation  have  long  suffered  other 
injustices.  Although  30  million  American 
women  make  up  37  percent  of  the  work- 
force, they  represent  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  the  lowest  paid,  least  pres- 
tigious Jobs.  In  1968.  the  unemployment 
rate  was  4.8  percent,  twice  that  for  men. 


The  median  income  for  women  was  Just 
58  2  percent  of  that  for  men,  a  figure 
which  is  all  the  more  shocking  when  we 
realize  that  it  representa  a  decUne  for 
women:  In  1958,  women  earned  a  me- 
dian which  was  63  percent  of  that  for 

men.  ^,       ..    j. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  situation  that 
should  have  been  remedied  long  ago,  at 
least  as  long  ago  as  the  first  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  m- 
troduced.  in  1923.  Each  session,  th^ 
amendment  has  been  introduced,  and. 
more  often  than  not.  It  has  been  Ignored. 
On  March  6,  1969,  I  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  527  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relative 
to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women,  and 
similar  to  House  Joint  Resolution  264, 
wSich'we  are  discussing  today.  I  believe 
that  It  is  time  for  us  to  act  on  this  bui, 
to  discharge  It  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, to  pass  it.  and  to  send  it  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

I  believe  women  are  entitled  to  this 
protection,  as  they  have  been  demed 
equal  rights,  despite  their  proven  abU- 
ities I  believe  most  members  of  the 
Delaware  General  Assembly  as  weU  as 
Congress  would  agree  that  lady  legis- 
lators, who  are  given  equal  treatment 
in  legislative  halls,  are  among  the  most 
able  representatives. 

I  have  seen  career  businesswomai. 
who  are  often  the  brains  or  right  arms 
of  their  superiors,  denied  promotions  or 
opportvmities  because  of  thalr  sex.  In 
my  own  congressionai  office,  women  have 
refiected  great  abUlties  In  key  admin- 
istrative positions,  such  as  executive  and 
legislative  assistants.  As  a  lawyer.  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction— at 
least  in  my  house— that  women  In  the 
professions,  such  as  my  wife,  who  Is  a 
practicing  attorney,  are  the  equal  or 
their  male  counterpart,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstacles  raised  within  their 
paths.  ,  _  , 

I  am  proud  that  my  State  of  Delaware 
was  one  of  the  first  to  abrogate  all  dis- 
criminatory legislation  in  this  field.  I 
believe  that  justice  demands  that  Con- 
gress act  now  to  help  Insure  full  rights 
of  women  as  U.S.  citizens. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  now  I  have  be«i 
a  cosponsor  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment we  are  considering  today.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  day  has  now  arrived 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
and  will  act  affirmatively  with  regard 
to  equal  righto  for  men  and  women  un- 
der law.  ^  ^.  . 
While  It  Is  with  some  rductance  that 
I  suOTort  a  motion  to  discharge  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  from  further 
consideration  of  such  an  important 
amendment,  I  agree  with  the  gentie- 
woman  from  Michigan  that  47  years  Is 
long  enough  to  consider  any  measure. 
Further,  this  amendment  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  every  year  since  1923 
and  hearings  have  been  held  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  It  Is  weU  past  time,  therefore, 
to  take  action. 

Like  many  of  our  colleagues.  I  believe 
tWs  amendment  should  not  be  necessary. 
I  believe  the  Constitution  already  pro- 


vides for  equal. rights  under  law.  and 
that  much  of  the  discrimination  which 
we  must  all  acknowledge  is  suffered  by 
American  women,  results  more  from 
male  prejudice  and  pride  than  from 
law  Yet  there  are  areas  in  law  where 
distinctions  based  on  sex  still  exist,  and 
the  constitutional  amendment  we  pro- 
pose here  will  serve  either  to  Invalidate 
these  laws  or  to  extend  them  equally  to 
men  and  women. 

In  some  States  we  have  laws  placing 
special  restrictions  on  women  with  re- 
spect to  hours  of  work  and  weightlift- 
ing  on  the  job.  In  others  women  are  pro- 
hibited from  working  in  certain  occu- 
pations. There  are  laws,  Including  higher 
standards   required   for  women   appli- 
cants, which  operate  either  to  exclude 
women  from  State  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities or  severely  limit  their  number. 
There  are  dual  pay  schedules  for  men 
and  women  public  school  teachers  in 
some  localities.  There  are  State  laws  pro- 
viding for  alimony  to  be  awarded  to  ex- 
wlves  but  not  ex-husbands;  laws  plac- 
ing special  restrictions  on  the  legal  ca- 
pacity of  married  women  or  on  their 
right   to   establish  legal   domiciles.   In 
some  States  married  women,  but  not 
married  men,  must  obtain  court  approval 
before    engaging    in    an    independent 
business.  There  are  laws  providing  spe- 
cial sex-based  exemptions  for  women  in 
jury  service;  there  are  heavier  criminal 
penalties  for  women  offenders  than  for 
men    offenders    committing    the    same 
crime.  Social  security  and  other  social 
benefits  give  greater  benefits  to  one  sex 
than  to  the  other;  discriminatory  pref- 
erences exist  in  child  custody  cases;  and 
in  many  States  there  are  different  ages 
for  males  and  females  in  child  labor 
laws,  age  for  marriage,  cutoff  of  the  right 
to  parental  support  and  juvenile  court 
jurisdiction. 

Perhaps  these  laws  have  evolved  be- 
cause we  men  have  sought  to  protect 
our  women  from  the  rigors  of  the  busi- 
ness and  work-a-day  worid.  We  have 
felt  that  we  were  the  providers  and 
women  were  our  mothers;  our  wives;  our 
widows;  our  children.  In  the  nearly  200 
years  since  this  Nation  was  formed,  we 
have  never  legally  acknowledged  any 
other  status  for  women  than  that  of 
participants  In  such  family  units. 

All  of  us  know  that  today  the  working 
wwnan  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
The  rights  of  value  to  her  are  the  same 
rights  that  are  Important  to  all  of  us, 
the  rights  to  a  Job;  to  a  promotion;  to  a 
pension;  to  social  security;  to  all  of  the 
fringe  benefits  of  any  Job.  The  working 
woman  today  may  be  a  young  woman 
not  yet  a  part  of  a  family  unit,  a  married 
woman  providing  supplemental  income 
for  herself  and  her  family,  or  a  sin&e 
woman  or  widow  dependent  only  upon 
herself.  But  the  laws  we  have  passed  in 
our  desire  to  protect  our  mothers,  our 
wives,  our  children,  limit  the  hours  she 
can  work,  the  type  of  work  she  does,  the 
pay  she  receives  for  her  work.  and.  in 
effect,  her  ability  to  provide  for  hersdl 
and  her  dependents  in  the  same  way  a 
man  can. 

A  woman  may  graduate  at  the  top  of 
her  dass  from  a  coUege  or  university. 
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only  to  return  to  campus  as  a  professor 
at  lesser  salary  than  that  commanded  by 
a  classmate  of  the  opposite  sex  who  was 
a  mediocre  student.  She  may  spend  her 
adult  life  paying  into  the  social  security 
system,  but  when  she  dies  her  widower 
receives  nothing  from  her  account,  and 
if  she  lives  with  a  husband  to  retirement 
she  loses  the  benefit  of  the  payments  she 
has  made  throughout  those  years. 

The  Congress  has  not  been  insensitive 
to  the  need  to  equalize  rights  for  women. 
A  provision  was  included  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  prohibiting  such  discrimina- 
tion. But  the  fir?t  case  tried  under  the 
new  law.  where  Delta  Air  Lines  had  fired 
a  stewardess  for  marrying,  resulted  in  a 
ruling  against  the  stewardess  even 
though  Delta  admitted  the  only  question 
in  the  ca.=e  was  whether  being  single  was 
a  bone  fide  occupational  exception.  A 
second  case,  now  on  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  brought  a  lower  court  de- 
cision that  an  employer  who  was  willing 
to  lure  men  \\-ith  preschool  children  for 
a  certain  position  but  would  not  hire 
women  with  preschool  cliildren,  did  not 
violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  court, 
having  determined  that  the  defendant 
corporation  hired  other  women,  decided 
that  they  had  a  qualification  other  than 
sex  for  denying  the  woman  the  Job. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  has  recently  been 
interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  women  in 
a  few  instances,  but  there  are,  as  we  all 
know,  countless  instances  where  women 
receive  unequal  pay  for  the  same  work 
done  by  men. 

The  executive  branch  has  also  attempt- 
ed to  reduce  discrimination  against 
women  through  comprehensive  gxiide- 
lines  for  Federal  contractors  and  Fed- 
eral agencies.  RecenUy  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  entered  the  case  of  Phillips 
against  Martin-Marietta,  the  second 
case  described  above,  in  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Phillips. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  women  waited 
long  enough  they  might  at  some  time  In 
the  distant  future  find  that  an  amend- 
ment to  guarantee  them  equal  rights 
would  be  unnecessary.  They  waited  50 
years  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  19th 
amendment  and  the  vote.  They  have  al- 
ready waited  47  years  for  guarantee  of 
equal  rights.  I  believe  they  have  waited 
long  enough,  and  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  264. 
As  the  sponsor  of  an  identical  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  I  believe  we 
are  long  past  the  time  when  the  law 
should  treat  men  and  women  differently 
merely  because  of  their  sex. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
over  1,000  State  laws  which  discriminate 
against  women  as  to  property  rights,  in- 
heritance rights,  guardianship  rights, 
management  of  earnings,  and  many 
others.  These  laws  may  or  may  not  have 
been  justified  at  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment, but  in  either  event,  they  have  no 
place  on  the  books  today. 

Rarely,  Mr.  l^ieaker,  has  the  House 
considered  a  proposal  whose  time  has  so 
clearly  come.  Both  major  political  parties 
have  supported  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment  for  many  years. 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Truman,  Ken- 


nedj-,  and  Johruson  each  supported  this 
measure  when  they  were  in  oflSce.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  recently  expressed  the 
hope  there  would  be  widespread  support 
for  the  amendment.  The  large  number 
of  Members  of  this  body  who  have  pro- 
posed the  amendment  indicates  that  this 
proposal  is  nonpartisan  and  non- 
ideological. 

I  hope  that  House  Joint  Resolution  264 
will  receive  an  overwhelmingly  afl&rma- 
tive  vote  today,  and  that  it  will  then  win 
speedy  Senate  approval  and  ratification 
by  the  States. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  takes  up  action  to  consider  the 
«;ual  rights  amendment,  one  figiure  will 
be  missing  from  Washington  despite  her 
long  and  valiant  effort  in  its  behalf. 

I  refer  to  the  late  Miss  Elsie  Hill  of 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  the  daughter  of  former 
Congressman  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  of  Con- 
necticut. Miss  Hill  died  at  age  86  on 
Thursday  night  at  her  home.  Following 
passage  of  the  19th  amendment  by  Con- 
gress, she  became  the  first  woman  to  vote 
in  Connecticut  in  the  1920  elections.  Sub- 
sequently, she  became  national  chairman 
of  the  Woman's  Party,  a  group  that  had 
fought  for  this  amendment.  She  had 
noted  that  the  original  amendment  gave 
women  the  right  to  vote,  but  maintained 
that  it  did  not  guarantee  them  equal 
rights. 

She  was  a  frequent  appellant  to  Wash- 
ington, despite  her  advanced  years,  and 
it  is  my  recollection  that  one  of  the  early 
telephone  calls  I  received  following  my 
election  to  Congress,  was  from  Miss  Hill, 
urging  my  attentloi;  to  this  drive. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  resolution  has 
now  passed  by  a  compelling  margin.  I  had 
given  this  problem  my  earnest  considera- 
tion for  many  years,  and  once  I  had  be- 
come convinced  that  a  piecemeal  effort 
woixld  not  be  enough.  I  became  a  spon- 
sor of  the  legislation  and  looked  forward 
to  giving  it  my  enthusiastic  endorsement 
today. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  prepare  to  vote  today  on 
the  resolution  proposing  an  "equal 
rights"  amendment  for  women.  I  com- 
mend to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  be  undecided  in  their  minds  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Sunday 
Times  Advertiser,  a  distinguished  news- 
paper published  in  my  home  city  of 
Trenton. 
The  editorial  reads  as  follows : 


An  Ioxa's  Tnix  Axsives 
Desplt«  aU  the  jokes  about  Women's  Lib 
and  the  excessive  amount  of  attention  given 
to  the  bra-bumlng,  Lyslstrata  wing  ot  the 
movement,  there  Is  no  avoiding  the  Tunda- 
mental  and  un-funny  fact:  Women  are  and 
bUtoTlcally  have  been  victim;*  of  dlscrtmlna- 
tlon.  Women  are  unquestionably  typecast  In 
the  minds  of  many  males  as  an  Inferior  spe- 
cies, entitled  to  a  leaser  range  of  choices 
as  to  what  they  can  do  with  their  Uvee  and 
a  lower  scale  of  pay  for  those  jobs  which 
they  are  permitted  to  do. 

That  won't  make  It  in  this  day  and  age. 
and  the  situation  Is  changing.  Scholarly 
works  like  Kate  Mlllett's  "Sexual  Politics" 
are  documenting  the  inHistlces.  The  "wom- 
en's rights"  section  of  the  19«J4  Clvtl  EUghts 
Act — Inserted  In  the  bill.  Ironically,  as  a  di- 
versionary tactic  by  segregationist  Southern 
congressmen — Is  at  last  being  Invoked  by 
the  Justice  Department,  In  the  Martin-Ma- 


rietta and  Llbbey-Owens-Ford  cases,  to  com- 
bat Job  discrimination  against  females.  Rep. 
Patsy  Mink  has  been  able  to  chase  from 
the  Democratic  Party's  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Priorities  a  doctor  who  had  the  mis- 
placed candor  to  call  women  psychologically 
and  physiologically  inferior.  And  tomorrow, 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
first  time.  Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  a  so-called 
"women's  rights"  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  that  has  been  Introduced  vain- 
ly m  every  Congress  since  1923.  Tlje  amend- 
nient  was  plucked  from  an  unfriendly  com- 
mittee chairman  and  put  on  the  House  cal- 
endar by  the  rare  device  of  the  discharge 
petition — a  request  for  a  vote  signed  by  218 
House  members,  or  a  majority. 

The  amendment  would  forbid  federal  or 
state  governments  to  abridge  the  equality  of 
rights  because  of  sex.  Supporters  point  out 
that  It  would  enhance  the  rights  of  men, 
too — by  making  women  equaUy  vulnerable 
to  Jury  duty,  for  Instance,  or  by  striking 
down  alimony  laws  that  favor  women  solely 
because  of  their  sex.  It  would  also  eliminate 
laws  restricting  the  legal  capacity  of  mar- 
ried women,  and  restrictive  work  laws  ap- 
pl;rlng  only  to  women.  A  1962  Senate  com- 
mittee report  said  It  would  not  affect  laws 
granting  maternity  benefits  or  criminal  laws 
governing  sexual  offenses,  nor  would  it  re- 
quire equal  treatment  of  men  and  women 
for  purposes  of  military  service  any  more 
than  all  men  are  treated  equally  In  this  re- 
spect (but  women  apparently  would  be 
equallv  subject  to  military  conscription.) 

There  is  legitimate  argument  over  the 
need  for  the  amendment.  Some  who  are 
sympathetic  with  women's  grievances — the 
President's  Conunisslon  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  for  instance — think  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  already  do  the  Job, 
despite  past  Supreme  Court  rulings  to  the 
contrary,  and  that  the  present  Supreme 
Court  would  quickly  nulUfy  those  earlier 
rulings  If  a  properly-presented  case  came 
before  it.  That  argument,  though  plausible. 
Is  still  only  speculation;  a  new  amendment, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  make  It  certain. 
Other  objectors  believe  working  women  stlU 
need  the  protection  of  labor  laws  that  apply 
exclusively  to  them,  although  this  argument 
is  heard  more  frequently  from  the  heavlly- 
male^hlerarchy  of  organized  labor  thein  from 
the  Women  themselves. 

As  we  see  It,  discrimination  is  discrimina- 
tion, whether  because  of  race,  age  or  aex, 
and  all  practical  means  to  eliminate  it 
should  be  pursued,  including  this  amend- 
ment. Its  passage  would  be  testimony  that 
Americans  want  equal  rights  not  only  for 
minorities  but  for  a  majority  as  well — the 
majority  of  American  citizens  who  are 
female. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  the  subject  of  women's 
rights  has  generated  much  controversy ; 
not  so  much  t)ecause  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved, but  rather  because  the  subject 
has  become  so  emotionally  infused.  The 
frenzy  of  passionate  rhetoric  has  ob- 
fuscated the  rationality  of  serious  de- 
bate. Evulsions  from  the  Wtwuen's 
Liberation  Movonent  are  more  crude 
expressions  of  self-indulgence  than 
words  of  dedication  to  a  noble  cause. 

In  light  of  the  emotionalism  which 
pervades  the  issue  of  women's  rights.  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  take  a  sober  account 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  264.  It  is 
now  that  we  must  with  seriousness  of 
purpose  consider  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment. 

Is  It  necessary  to  adopt  this  resolution 
in  order  to  combat  the  patronizing  atti- 
tude with  which  women  in  this  country 
are  too  often  regarded?  Will  the  pro- 
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posed  legislation  do  this?  I  think  not. 
The  American  males'  condescending  air 
toward  the  opposite  sex  is  a  psychologi- 
cal phenomenon  which  legislation  alone 
caimot  alter.  His  ego  defensive  superior- 
ity is  too  deeply  rooted  in  his  cultural 
heritage  to  be  simply  dismissed  away  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  I  fear.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  time-honored  battie  between 
the  sexes  cannot  be  legislated  into  his- 
tory; it  is  not  possible  for  the  resolution 
before  us  today  to*do  so. 

We    might    also    ask    ourselves,    Mr. 
Speaker,  if  it  is  necessary  to  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  264  in  light  of  the  many 
accomplishments  and  acmevements  by 
women  in  recent  years.  The  American 
female,  whose  role  in  years  past  was  re- 
stricted to  the  home,  has  made  meaning- 
ful and  positive  contributions  to  society. 
Today,  the  women  of  ttiis  country  are 
more  active,  better  informed,  and  their 
interests    more   diversified   than    their 
mothers'  a  generation  ago.  Today,  in  ath- 
letics we  watch  women  compete  in  track 
and  field  events,  tennis,  golf,  and  even 
horseracing.  In  business  and  industry. 
top    executive    positions    are    held    by 
women.  In  CKjvemment,  today's  women 
occupy  positions  of  enormous  responsi- 
bility. In  statehouses  across  the  Nation. 
in  this  Congress,  in  the  Executive  Offices 
of  the  President,  the  American  woman 
plays  an  active  role  in  shaping  the  future 
of  her  country.  My  predecessor,  the  Hon- 
orable Katharine  St.  George  who  repre- 
sented the  people  of  New  York's  27th 
Congressional  District  for  18  years,  from 
1947  to  1965,  distinguished  herself  as  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  Her  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  credit 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  Mrs.  St.  George 
labored  arduously  for  the  women's  rights 
campaign;  it  was  very  close  to  her  heart. 
It  is  outstanding  women  like  Katharine 
St.  George  who  have  done  the  most  to 
advance  the  women's  rights  movement. 
Why.  then,  we  might  ask,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  the  proposed  resolution? 
If  the  American  woman  is  making  such 
significant  gains,  if  she  is  making  such 
outstanding  progress  in  exercising  her 
civil  rights  why  then  is  it  necessary  for 
Congress  to  act  on  her  behalf? 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  precisdy  for  this 
f    reason  that  we  must  act  to  adopt  House 
-  Joint  Resolution  264.  It  is  precisely  be- 
I' cause   of   these  achiev«nents  that  we 
must  act — act  not  only  to  give  them  rec- 
ognition, recognition  long  overdue,  but 
act  also  to  underscore  these  gains  and  to 
insure  their  continued  success.  It  is  pre- 
cisely for  this  reason  that  I  early  signed 
the    discharge   petition    of    my    distin- 
guished colleague,  Martha  Griffiths,  to 
have  the  resolution  passed  out  of  com- 
mittee. That  the  contemporary  female 
has  begim  to  siunnount  the  barriers  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination  is  encour- 
aging. But,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
successes  of  the  women's  rights  cam- 
paign  are  relatively   modest  successes. 
Until  the  American  female  is  fully  ac- 
cepted in  whatever  role  she  may  choose 
to  assume,  the  crusade  will  continue.  It 
is  our  responsibility,  it  is  our  duty  to  se- 
cure by  law  her  civil  liberties. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  adopt 
House  Joint  Resolution  264  not  only  to 


insure  the  continued  success  of  the  equal 
rights  movement,  but  also  to  strike  out 
at  the  fiagrant  institutional,  de  jure  dis- 
crimination against  women ;  discrimina- 
tion in  the  name  of  protective  laws,  dis- 
crimination in  the  name  of  welfare  for 
the  weaker  sex.  discrimination  in  the 
name  of  security  and  safety  for  our 
women.  Let  us  not  believe  this  is  a  moot 
issue— a  red  herring,  if  you  please.  The 
need  for  legislation  to  put  an  end  to 
"legal"  discrimination  is  real. 

No  woman  litigant  has  ever  stood  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  and  successfully 
argued  that  she  is  entiUed  to  the  "equal 
protection  of  the  law's"  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

Numerous  Federal  court  decisions 
demonstrate  that  women  are  not  pro- 
tected against  discrimination  under  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Though  the  Equal  Pay  Act  has  been 
interpreted  recently  by  the  comts  in  two 
or  three  instances  for  the  benefit  of 
women,  there  are  literally  millions  of 
instances  in  this  country  where  an  un- 
equal wage  is  paid  to  women  for  the  same 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  action  is 
now.  We  can  do  nothing  and  be  content 
with  the  status  quo — or  we  can  take  it 
upon  oiu'selves  to  remedy  a  grave  in- 
justice. I  choose  the  latter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  pass  the 
equal  rights  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  guarantee  equal  rights  for  women  and 
as  a  signer  of  the  discharge  petition 
which  brought  this  measure  to  the  floor, 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
the  clear  and  urgent  need  for  this  pro- 
posal and  to  render  its  two-thirds  ap- 
proval. 

In  an  era  when  we  are  dewly  con- 
cerned with  Insuring  the  rights  of  even 
the  smallest  minority,  it  seems  implaus- 
ible that  we  have  not  yet  extended  this 
basic  guarantee  to  women. 

Yet.  this  amendment  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  47  years— since  1923— without 
action.  It  took  a  special  effort  on  the  part 
of  my  dear  colleague  from  Michigan, 
Representative  Martha  GRirFiTHS,  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor  this  year. 

In  considering  this  measure,  we  must 
remember  that  women  do  not  seek  spe- 
cial privileges.  They  seek  equal  rights. 
They  wish  to  assume  their  full  respon- 
sibUities. 

As  the  President's  Task  Force  <m 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
noted  in  its  report  last  December' 


Equality  for  women  Is  unalterably  linked  to 
many  broader  questions  of  social  justice. 

Inequltlee  within  our  society  serve  to  re- 
strict the  contribution*  of  both  sexes.  We 
have  witnessed  a  decade  of  rebellion  dur- 
ing which  black  Amertcana  fought  for  true 
equaUty.  The  battlJ  still  rages.  Nothing  could 
demosjstrate  more  dramatically  the  explo- 
sive potential  for  denying  fulflUment  as 
human  beings  to  any  segment  of  our  society. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides 
that^ 

EquaUty  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 


This  amendment  would  insure  equal 
rights  imder  the  law  for  men  and  women 
and  would  secure  the  right  of  all  per- 
sons to  equal  treatment  imder  the  laws 
and  official  practices  without  differentia- 
tion based  on  sex. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  a 
statement  of  fundamental  rights  long 
overdue.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths)  and 
others  have  made  an  excellent  case  for 
the  adoption  of  the  women's  equal  rights 
amendment.  I  urge  overwhelming  House 
approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution  264. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  and  cosponsor  of  similar  legisla- 
tion I  intend  to  vote  and  I  urge  the  over- 
whelming support  of  this  House  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
264,  proposing  and  providing  fcr  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  grant  equal 
right,  imder  all  our  laws,  to  women. 

In  projecting  our  determination  of  this 
resolution  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  the 
history  that  has  marked  its  development 
to  this  point.  The  amendment  that  is  here 
proposed  simply  says : 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

The  14th  amendment,  ratified  in  1868, 
very  plainly  proclaims  that  no  State  shall 
deny  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction.  Never- 
theless, when  the  women  tried  to  register 
and  vote  in  the  1872  presidential  election 
they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so  and  the 
courts  then  held  that  the  States  could 
make  such  a  "reasonable."  exception  to 

It  took  another  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  19th,  to  give  women  the  right 
to  vote,  after  a  50-year  wait. 

It  Is  now  47  years  since  this  particular 
equal  rights  amendment  proposal  was 
first  introduced,  back  in  1923.  It  has  been 
Introduced  in  each  succeeding  Congress, 
since  that  time,  and  it  has  passed  the 
Senate  on  two  occasions,  once  in  1950 
and  again  in  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  origin  of  this 
Nation  we  have  continuously  proclaimed 
it,  before  the  world,  as  a  democracy 
within    which    every    person    enjoyed 
"equality  under  the  law."  We  have  made 
substantial  strides  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  this  proud  boast  but,  in  reality,  we 
have  too  often  been  too  long  delayed  in 
making  these  forward  strides  and  this 
delay  has  accoimted  for  some  of  tiie 
domestic  "turbulence"  afflicting  us  today. 
But  in  any  case  we  have  an  opportunity, 
right  now  to  end  an  unustiflable  delay 
that  has  extended  over  47  years  and  I 
most  eamestiy  hope  and  urge  as  a  matter 
of    simple    equity,    that    this    pending 
amendment  wUl  be  resoundingly  enacted 
by  the  very  great  majority  of  the  House 
without  any  more  prolonged  deUberation. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  equal 
rights  amendment  enunciates  a  principle 
of  absolute  equality  with  which  I  agree 
wholeheartedly.  It  sets  forth  an  unde- 
niable truth  against  which  no  logical 
argument  could  be  made.  The  equality  of 
rights  of  all  citiaens,  men  and  women, 
blacks  and  whites,  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. However,  the  fact  remains  that 
despite  the  declaration  of  these  funda- 
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mental  principles,  women  are  stiU  vic- 
tims of  discriminaUon.  and  blacks  still 
suffer  in  untold  ways  from  prejudice. 

I  believe  that  the  rights  of  women  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  like  those  of 
black  Americans,  have  already  been 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution.  The 
14th  amendment  provides  that — 

No  state  shall  make  or  enfi->rce  any  law 
which  shall  aijrldge  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  dUzens  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
nor  denv  to  Bny  person  within  Its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protecUon  of  the  laws. 

Under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment  this  guarantee  is  given 
Federal  sanction. 

A  hundred  years  of  equality  enun- 
ciated under  the  Constitution  for  black 
America  has  brought  litUe  progress.  It 
took  the  passage  of  affirmative,  specific 
legislation— the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
force  action  to  achieve  this  principle  of 
equality.  It  took  the  passage  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  the  19th  amendment 
providing  the  right  to  vote,  and  the  in- 
clusion of  sex  in  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  force  acUon  to  achieve  equahty 
for  women  In  these  specific  areas  of  con- 
cern. 

The  default  of  our  judicial  system  to 
assiduously  guarantee  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  to  women  is  one  of  the  reasons 
another  consUtutional  amendment  is 
now  before  us  for  consideration.  Un- 
deniably the  courts  have  been  at  fault. 
I  therefore  feel  that  there  is  need  for 
another  constitutional  amendment  to 
reinforce  the '14th  and  fifth  amendments 
of  the  Constitution.  ^,  „   , 

The  phrase  "equality  of  rights  Is 
broad  I  am  not  a  student  of  constitu- 
tional law.  but  I  have  read  enough  on 
this  subject  to  beUeve  that  the  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  264  will  re- 
quire prolonged  hUgation  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  laws  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  in  the  field  of  family 
law  as  well  as  labor  standards. 

The  most  troublesome  area  is  laws. 
State  and  Federal,  which  now  accord 
special  rights,  benefits,  or  exempUons 
only  to  women.  I  do  not  like  the  notion 
of  special  legislation  for  women  only,  be- 
cause that  does  negate  the  principle  of 
equaUty.  But  the  fact  remains  that  wom- 
en have  been  descrimlnated  against 
parUcuarly  in  the  field  of  employment. 
They  have  been  exploited,  they  have  been 
relegrated  the  lowest  paying  Jobs,  they 
have  been  forced  to  work  in  the  most 
menial  tasks.  Recognizing  this  exploita- 
tion some  Stetes  have  passed  labor  stand- 
ards covering  only  women  and  for  jusU- 
flable  reasons. 

I  will  admit  that  some  of  these  stand- 
ards originally  designed  to  protect 
women  are  now  used  to  prevent  their 
advancement,  to  prevent  their  earning 
overtime  pay,  and  to  prevent  their  pro- 
motion into  supervisory  positions.  Where 
this  is  so.  these  laws  ought  to  be  removed. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  for  all  such  laws. 
Thus  my  point  is  that  because  House 
Joint  Resolution  264  seeks  to  state  a 
principle,  its  very  broadness  could  have 
the  effect  of  repealing  all  laws,  those 
which  limit  as  well  as  those  which  confer 
a  benefit  with  no  mechanism  to 
differentiate. 


I  believe  there  is  clarifying  language 
that  can  meet  this  objection.  It  would 
read  as  foUoi^'s: 

Provided,  That  any  State  or  Federal  law 
which  confers  rights,  benefits  and  privileges 
on  one  sex  only  shall  be  construed  to  apply 
to  both  sexes  equally. 


Added  to  House  Joint  Resolution  264 
it  would  guarantee  that  all  laws  now  in 
existence  which  give  special  rights,  bene- 
fits or  exemptions  to  women  only  will 
be  automatically  extended  to  men.  If  as 
in  California  there  is  a  minimum  wage 
law  for  women  only,  my  amendment 
would  require  that  this  law  be  construed 
to  include  men.  Thus  the  passage  of  my 
amendment  will  prevent  the  taking  away 
of  any  rights  from  women.  Neither  wiU 
it  preserve  p.  special  law  for  women  only, 
rather  it  will  broaden  the  special  privi- 
lege to  include  men,  and  thus  nullify  the 
speciality.  Some  will  argue  that  such  lan- 
guage is  not  necessary.  I  want  it  clearly 
imderstocd  that  my  amendment  is  not 
the  same  as  the  Hayden  amendment 
which  preserves  the  odious  protective 
legislation  and  as  such  nullifies  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality.  My  amendment  would 
not  sacrifice  this  fundamental  concept. 
It  provides  in  effect  a  triggering  mecha- 
nism to  require  inclusion  of  men  in  all 
special  legislation  which  now  only  covers 
women,  and  vice  versa  to  achieve  this 
principle  of  equality. 

The  memorandum  issued  by  the  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  1970 
which  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  inserted  in  the  Record  on 
March  25  states: 

Where  the  law  confers  a  benefit,  privilege 
or  obllgaUon  of  citizenship,  such  would  be 
extended  to  the  other  sex.  I.e..  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  strike  the  words 
of  sex  Identincatlon.  Thus,  such  laws  would 
not  be  rendered  unconstitutional  but  wotild 
be  extended  to  apply  to  both  sexee  by  opera- 
tion of  the  amendment. . . . 

Where  the  Uw  reatrtcte  or  denies  oppor- 
tunities of  women  or  men,  aa  the  case  may 
be.  the  effect  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
would  be  to  render  such  laws  unconstitu- 
tional. 


Under  this  reasoning,  however,  both  re- 
sults could  occur.  For  example,  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  for  women  only  is  a  spe- 
cial benefit  and  under  the  first  rationale 
would  be  extended  to  both  sexes.  But  it 
is  also  a  law  which  Is  discriminatory 
against  men  and  thus  could  be  held  un- 
constitutional. 

The  procedure  under  which  this  House 
is  considering  this  resolution  will  not 
allow  my  offering  of  this  clarifying  lan- 
guage which  I  beUeve  will  take  care  of 
those  whose  objections  are  based  on  the 
possible  loss  of  benefits  but  who  are  fully 
in  agreement  that  all  laws  which  restrict 
and  deny  should  be  rendered  Illegal  and 
imconstitutional. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  has  stated  that  my  concerns 
are  unfoimded.  and  that  my  amendment 
is  not  needed  because  it  is  implicit  in  the 
constitutional  amendment  as  presented. 
For  this  reason,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment  without  my  further  sug- 
gested proviso.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  legislative  record  that  is  being  made 
today  will  serve  to  give  us  this  Judicial 
construction  which  we  intend. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  proposal  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  equal  rights 
for  women.  I  have  introduced  an  amend- 
ment which  I  feel  is  supr  rior  to  the  one 
introduced  here  today,  but  the  discussion 
on  tlie  present  measure  has  made  legis- 
lative histor>'  that  I  believe  eliminates 
my  reser\'atior.3  about  the  pending 
matter.  , 

I  have  consistently  supported  equal 
rights  for  women  end  have  always  voted 
for  measures  which  would  provide  equal 
pay  and  equal  opportunity  for  them.  I 
have  had  reservations  only  as  to  whether 
the  present  bill  would  partly  destroy, 
rather  than  increase,  the  opportunities 
for  women. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  value  of 
this  amendment  is  to  recognize  what  has 
always  been  true,  that  is  that  women  are 
the  equals  of  men,  wliich  was  a  fact  ap- 
parently not  widely  accepted  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Actually,  wom- 
en are  characteristically  in  many  ways 
superior  to  men;  for  they  have  usually  a 
deep  spiritual  content  in  their  lives,  and 
do  more  to  inspire  others  to  higher  stand- 
ards and  better  goals  in  life.  Moreover, 
they  do  the  most  important  thing  that 
human  beings  do  and  that  Is:  to  guide 
to  maturity  each  succeeding  generation. 
Mrs.  cmSHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  264,  before  us  today, 
which  provides  for  equality  under  the 
Itw  for  both  men  and  women,  represents 
one  of  the  most  clear-cuv  opportunities 
we  are  likely  to  have  to  declare  our  faith 
in  the  principles  that  shaped  our  Con- 
stitution. It  provides  a  legal  basis  for 
attack  on  the  most  subtle,  most  per- 
vasive and  most  institutionalized  form 
of  prejudice  that  exists.  Discrimination 
against  women,  solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  sex,  is  so  widespread  that  it  seems 
to  many  persons  normal,  natural  and 
right.  Legal  expression  of  prejudice  on 
the  grounds  of  religious  or  political  be- 
lief has  become  a  minor  problem  in  our 
society.  Prejudice  on  the  basis  of  race  is. 
at  least,  under  syst«natic  attack.  There 
is  reason  for  optimism  that  it  will  start 
to  die  with  the  present  older  generation. 
It  is  time  we  act  to  assure  full  equality 
of  opporttinity  to  those  citizens  who, 
although  in  a  majority,  suffer  the  re- 
strictions that  are  more  commonly  Im- 
posed on  minorities,  to  women. 

The  argument  that  this  amendment 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  sex  dis- 
crimination is  not  relevant.  If  the  argu- 
ment were  used  against  a  civil  rights 
bill — as  it  has  been  used  in  the  past — 
the  prejudice  that  Ues  behind  it  would 
be  embarrassing.  Of  course  laws  will  not 
eliminate  prejudice  from  the  hearts  of 
human  beings.  But  that  is  no  reason  to 
allow  prejudice  to  continue  to  be  en- 
shrined in  our  laws— to  perpetuate  in- 
justice through  inaction. 

The  amendment  is  necessary  to  clarify 
countless  ambiguities  and  inconsisten- 
cies in  our  legal  system.  For  instance,  the 
Constitution  guarantees  due  process  of 
law.  in  the  fifth  and  14th  amendments. 
But  the  applicabiUty  of  due  process  to 
sex  distinctions  is  not  clear:  Women  are 
excluded  from  some  State  colleges  and 
universities.  In  some  States,  restrictions 
are  placed  on  a  married  woman  who  en- 


gages in  an  independent  business. 
Women  may  not  be  chosen  for  some  ju- 
ries. Women  even  receive  heavier  crim- 
inal penalties  than  men  who  commit  the 

same  crime.  «    ^      .  **,» 

What  would  the  legal  effects jrf  toe 
equal  rights  am.endment  reaUy  be?  The 
Sual  rights  amendment  would  govern 
only  the  relationship  between  the  state 
and  its  citizens— not  relationships  be- 
tween private  citizens. 

Tlie  amendment  would  be  largely  seir- 
executlng.  that  is.  any  Federal  or  State 
laws  in  conflict  would  be  ineffective  1 
Sr  Ster  dJte  of  ratification  without 
further  action  by  the  Congress  or  State 
legislatures. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  claun  its 
ratification  would  throw  the  Jaw  into  a 
state  of  confusion  and  would  result  in 
rn^lSi  litigation  to  establish  1^  mean- 
ing This  objection  overiooks  the  influ- 
ence of  legislative  history  in  determining 
Intent  and  the  recent  activities  of  many 
groups  preparing  for  legislative  changes 
In  this  dh-ection. 

State  labor  laws  applying  only  to 
women,  such  as  tiiose  limiting  hours  of 
work  akd  weights  to  be  lifted,  wou  d  be- 
^me  inoperative  unless  the  legislature 
amended  Uiem  to  apply  to  men.  As  of 
early  1970  most  States  would  have  some 
Uws  that  would  be  affected.  However 
changes  are  being  made  so  i-apidly  as  a 
result  of  titie  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  it  is  likely  Uiat  by  the  time  toe 
equal  rights  amendment  would  become 
effective,  no  confiicting  State  laws  would 

remain.  ^  .  „_ 

In  any  event,  toere  has  for  years  been 
great  controversy  as  to  toe  usefuln^  to 
Somen  of  these  State  labor  laws  The^ 
has  never  been  any  doubt  toat  to^ 
worked  a  hardship  on  women  who  nee^ 
or  want  to  work  overtime  and  on  women 
who  need  or  want  better  paying  Jobs, 
and  toere  has  been  no  Pe^uaslve  ca- 
dence as  to  how  many  women  benefit 
from  toe  archaic  policy  of  tiie  laws. 
After  the  Delaware  hours  law  was  re- 
pealed in  1966.  there  were  no  complamts 
from  women  to  any  of  toe  State  agencies 
that  might  have  been  approached. 

Jury  service  laws  not  making  women 
equally  liable  for  Jury  service  would  have 
to  be  revised. 

The  selective  service  law  would  have 
to  include  women,  but  women  would  not 
be  required  to  serve  in  toe  Armed  Forces 
where  toey  are  not  fitted  any  more  than 
men  are  required  to  serve.  Military  serv- 
ice whUe  a  great  responsibUity.  is  not 
without  benefits,  particulariy  for  young 
men  wito  limited  education  or  ti-aining. 
Since  October  1966.  246.000  young  men 
who  did  not  meet  toe  normal  mental  or 
physical  requlremente  have  been  given 
opportunities  for  training  and  correct- 
ing physical  problems.  This  opportunity 
Is  not  open  to  toeir  sisters.  Only  girls 
who  have  completed  high  school  and 
meet  high  standards  on  toe  educational 
test  can  volunteer.  Ratification  of  toe 
amendment  would  not  permit  applica- 
tion of  higher  standards  to  women. 

Survivorship  benefits  would  be  avau- 
able  to  husbands  of  female  workers  on 
toe  same  basis  as  to  wives  of  male  work- 
ers. The  Social  Security  Act  and  the 


civil  service  and  military  service  retire- 
ment acts  are  in  conflict. 

Public  schools  and  universities  could 
not  be  limited  to  one  sex  and  could  not 
apply  different  admission  standards  to 
men  and  women.  Laws  requiring  longer 
prison  sentences  for  women  than  men 
would  be  invalid,  and  equal  opportunities 
for  rehabilitation  and  vocational  train- 
ing would  have  to  be  provided  in  public 
correctional  institutions. 

Different  ages  of  majority  based  on  sex 
would  have  to  be  harmonized. 

Federal.  State,  and  other  governmen- 
tal bodies  would  be  obligated  to  follow 
nondiscriminatory  practices  in  all  as- 
pects of  employment,  including  pubUc 
school  teachers  and  State  university  and 
coUege  faculties.  „«.^., 

What  would  be  toe  economic  effects 
of  toe  equal  rights  amendment?  Direct 
economic  effects  would  be  minor.  If  any 
labor  laws  applying  only  to  women  still 
remained,  toeir  amendment  or  repeal 
would  provide  opportunity  for  women  m 
better-paying  Jobs  in  manufacturing. 
More  opportunities  in  pubUc  vocation^ 
and  graduate  schools  for  womeii  woiUd 
also  tend  to  open  up  opportunities  in 
better  jobs  for  women. 

Indirect  effects  could  be  much  greater. 
The  focusing  of  public  attention  on  toe 
gross  legal,  economic,  and  social  dis- 
crimination against  women  by  hearmgs 
and  debates  in  toe  Federal  and  State 
legislatures  would  result  in  changes  in 
attitude  of  parents,  educators,  and  em- 
ployers that  would  bring  about  substan- 
tial economic  changes  in  the  long  run. 
Sex  prejudice  cuts  both  ways.  Men  are 
oppressed  by  toe  requirements  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  by  enforced  legal 
Kuardianship  of  minors,  and  by  alimony 
laws.  Each  sex.  I  believe,  should  be  liable 
when  necessary  to  serve  and  defend  this 

'^"SSf  has  a  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
port of  children.  _,„,„„ 
There  are  objections  raised  to  wiping 
out  laws  protecting  women  workers.  No 
one   would   condone   exploitation.   But 
what  does  sex  have  to  do  wito  it?  Work- 
ing conditions  and  hours  that  are  harm- 
ful to  women  are  harmful  to  men;  wages 
that  are  unfair  for  women  are  unfair 
for  men.  Laws  setting  employment  hm- 
itatlons  on  toe  basis  of  sex  are  irra- 
tional, and  tiie  proof  of  this  ^^  their  ta- 
conslstency  from  State  to  Stote.  The 
physical    characteristics    of    men    and 
women  are  not  fixed,  but  cover  two  wide 
spans  toat  have  a  great  deal  of  overlap. 
It  Is  obvious.  I  think,  toat  a  robust  wom- 
an could  be  more  fit  for  physical  labor 
toan  a  weak  man.  The  choice  of  occupa- 
tion would  be  determined  by  Individual 
capabiUties.  and  the  rewards  for  equal 
work  should  be  equal. 

This  is  what  It  comes  down  to:  aru- 
flclal  distinctions  between  perstms  must 
be  wiped  out  of  the  law.  Legal  discrimi- 
nation between  the  sexes  is.  in  alm<»t 
every  instance,  founded  on  outmoded 
views  of  society  and  toe  presdentlfic  be- 
Uefs  about  psychology  and  physiology. 
It  is  time  to  sweep  away  toese  reUcs  of 
toe  past  and  set  future  generations  free 
of  toem.  ^^  ^^ 

IMeral  agencies  and  Institutions  re- 
sponsible for  toe  enforcement  of  equal 


opportunity  laws  need  toe  autoority  of  a 
Constitutional  amendment.  The  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  1963  Equal  Pay 
Act  are  not  enough;  they  are  limited  In 
toeir  coverage— for  instance,  one  ex- 
cludes teachers,  and  toe  other  leaves  out 
administrative  and  professional  women. 
The  Equal  Etoployment  Opportumty 
Commission  has  not  proven  to  be  an 
adequate  device,  wito  Its  powers  limited 
to  investigation,  conciliation  and  recom- 
mendation to  toe  Justice  Department.  In 
its  cases  involving  sexual  discrimination. 
It  has  failed  in  more  toan  one-half.  The 
Justice  Department  has  been  even  less 
effective.  It  has  Intervened  In  only  one 
case  Involving  discrimination  on  toe  basis 
of  sex.  and  this  was  on  a  procedural 
point.  In  a  second  case.  In  which  boto 
sexual  and  racial  discrimination  were  al- 
leged, the  racial  bias  charge  was  given 
far  greater  weight. 

Evidence  of  discrimination  on  toe  basis 
of  sex  should  hardly  have  to  be  cited 
here.  It  is  In  toe  Labor  Department's 
employment  and  salary  figures  for  any- 
one who  is  still  in  doubt.  Its  elimination 
win  Involve  so  many  changes  in  our 
State  and  Federal  laws  that,  witoout  toe 
authority  and  impetus  of  this  proposed 
amendment,  it  wiU  perhaps  take  anotoer 
194  years.  We  cannot  be  parties  to  con- 
tinuing a  delay.  The  time  Is  clearly  now 
to  put  this  House  on  record  for  toe  full- 
est expression  of  toat  equality  of  oppor- 
timity  which  our  founding  fatoers  pro- 
fessed. 

They  professed  it,  but  toey  did  not  as- 
sure it  to  toeir  daughters,  as  toey  tried 
to  do  for  toeir  sons. 

The  Constitution  toey  wrote  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  rights  of  white,  male 
citizens.  As  toere  were  no  black  Found- 
ing Fatoers,  toere  were  no  foimding 
motoers— a  great  pity,  on  boto  counte.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  complete  toe  work  toey 
left  undone.  Today,  here,  we  should  start 
to  do  so. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  make  one 
point.  Social  and  psychcdogical  effects 
will  be  initially  more  important  than 
legal  or  economic  results.  As  Leo  Kanow- 
itz  has  pointed  out : 


Rules  of  law  tiiat  treat  of  the  sexe*  per  ae 
inevitable  produce  far-reaching  effects  upon 
social,  psychologloftl  and  econMnlc  aspects 
of  male-female  relations  beyond  the  limited 
oonflnes  of  legislative  chambers  and  court- 
rooms. As  long  as  organized  legal  systems,  at 
once  the  most  respected  and  moet  feared  of 
social  Institutions,  continue  to  differentiate 
sharply,  in  treatment  or  m  words,  between 
men  and  women  on  the  ba^ls  of  Irrelevant 
and  artificially  created  distinctions,  the 
likelihood  of  men  and  women  coming  to  re- 
gard one  another  prlmartly  as  feUow  hu- 
man beings  and  only  secondarily  as  repce- 
sentatWes  of  another  sex  will  continue  to  be 
remote.  When  men  and  women  are  prevented 
from  recognizing  one  another's  essential  hu- 
manity by  sexual  prejudices,  nouilsiied  by 
legal  as  weU  as  social  Institutions,  society  as 
a  wHole  remains  less  than  It  oould  otherwise 
become. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day  will 
go  down  in  history  as  a  great  moment  ip 
toe  movement  toward  full  equality  for 
women— for  it  is  toe  first  time  this 
body  has  deliberated  the  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  free  women 
from  discrimination.  I  think  it  fitting 
and  moet  proper  to  call  to  toe  attention 
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of  my  colleagues  the  pertinent  and  com- 
prehensive testimony  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman.  Mar- 
caret  Heckler,  from  Massachusetts  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  the  other  body.  This  testimony 
sheds  light  on  the  problem  from  the 
woman's  point  of  view,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  very  persuasive  argument  to 
those  Members  who  are  unaware  of  the 
full  problem  of  equal  opportunity  for 
women — especially  in  light  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  tlie  seventies. 

Mrs.  Heckler's  testimony  follows: 
Statement  of  Represkntativi:  Marg.\ret  M. 
Heckler  in  Support  or  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.    BeroRK    the    Senate    Judi- 
ciAST  CoMMmxE,  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
snTurioNAL  Amendments,  May  5,  1970 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Subcommittee.  It  Is  assumed  by  many 
persons  that  women  were  granted  equality 
with  the  paasageiof  the  14th  Amendment, 
ratified  In  1868.  Only  50  years  later,  however, 
was  woman  suffrage  guaranteed  by  the  rati- 
fication of  the  19th  Amendment.  Half  a  cen- 
tury of  waiting  for  the  vote  required  a  great 
deal  of  patience.  In  the  temper  of  these  tur- 
bulent  times,   I  do  not   believe   that   total 
equallt7  of  opportunity  for  women  can  be 
further  postponed. 

Thus  I  speak  out  In  support  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment — a  measure  that  has 
been  before  each  Congress  since  1923.  The 
fast  pace  of  life  in  the  world  today  fosters 
Impatience.  And  when  much  is  promised, 
failure  to  deliver  becomes  a  matter  of  critical 
importance. 

I  am  sure  that  every  woman  who  has  been 
in  the  position  of  "Job  seeker"  identifies  In 
some  small  meastire  with  the  fundamental 
complaints  that  have  generated  the  crusade 
for  equality  In  employment  for  women.  The 
42^0  of  working  women  who  are  heads  of 
household  take  a  serious  economic  Interest 
In  fair  Job  opportunity,  a  basic  goal  In  the 
cause  for  women's  rights.  And  the  women 
who  have  contributed  their  full  share  to  so- 
cial security,  yet  who  receive  the  sum  al- 
lotted widows,  certainly  have  cause  for  con- 
templation. 

The  average  woman  In  America  has  no 
seething  desire  to  smoke  cigars  or  to  burn 
the  bra — but  she  does  seek  equal  recognition 
of  her  status  as  a  citizen  before  the  course  of 
law,  and  she  does  seek  fair  and  Just  recogni- 
tion of  her  qualifications  in  the  employment 
market.  The  American  working  woman  does 
not  want  to  be  limited  In  advancement  by 
virtue  of  her  sex.  She  does  not  want  to  be 
prohibited  from  the  Job  she  desires  or  from 
the  overtime  work  she  needs  by  "protective" 
legislation. 

These  types  of  discrimination  must  be 
stopped,  and  the  forthright  means  of  halting 
discrimination  against  women  Is  passage  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Unequal  treatment  of  women  Is  a  way  of 
life  In  the  United  States.  Perhaps,  as  some 
say,  it  Is  derived  from  a  protecUve  inclination 
on  the  part  of  men  But  women  seek  recogni- 
tion as  individual  human  beings  with  abil- 
ities useful  to  society — rather  than  shelter 
or  protection  from  the  real  worUL 
~  John  Gardner  has  said  that  our  nation's 
mcj;  underdeveloped  resource  is  woman- 
power.  The  old  saying  "you  can't  keep  a 
good  man  down"  might  well  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing. It  Is  safe  to  say,  I  think,  that  women  are 
unlikely  to  stay  down  and  out  of  the  field  of 
competition  for  much  longer. 

Legal  remedies  are  clearly  in  order,  and 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  especially 
tlmelv.  Although  changee  in  social  attitudes 
cannot  be  leglsUted,  they  are  giilded  by  the 
formulation  of  o»ir  federal  laws.  This  Con- 


stitutional amendment  must  be  passed  so 
that  discriminatory  leglslaUon  wlU  be  over- 
turned. That  custom  and  attitude  be  sub- 
ject to  a  faster  pace  of  evolution  is  essential 
If  we  are  to  avoid  revolution  on  the  part  of 
qualified  women  who  seek  equality  In  the 
employment   world. 

Time  and  again  I  have  heard  American 
men  question  the  fact  of  discrlminaUon 
against  women  in  America.  "American  wom- 
en," they  say.  "enjoy  greater  freedom  than 
women  of  any  other  nation."  This  may  be 
true  with  regard  to  freedom  from  kitchen 
labor — because  the  average  American  house- 
wife enjoys  a  considerable  degree  of  auto- 
mation in  her  kitchen.  But  once  she  seeks 
to  fill  her  leisure  time  gained  from  auto- 
mated kitchen  equipment  by  entering  the 
male  world  of  employment,  the  picture 
changes.  Many  countries  we  consider  "un- 
derdeveloped" far  surpass  America  In  the 
quality  and  availability  of  child  care  avail- 
able to  working  mothers,  In  enlightened  at- 
titudes about  employment  leave  for  preg- 
nancy, and  in  guiding  women  Into  the 
professions. 

Since  World  War  II,  nearly  14  million 
American  women  have  Joined  the  labor 
force — double  the  number  of  men.  Forty  per 
cent  of  our  nation's  labor  force  Is  now  com- 
prised of  women.  Yet  less  than  3%  of  our 
nation's  attorneys  are  women,  only  about  7% 
of  our  doctors,  and  9 '7c  of  our  scientists  are 
women.  Only  a  slightly  higher  percentage 
of  our  graduate  students  In  these  fields  of 
study  are  women,  despite  the  fact  that  wom- 
en characteristically  score  better  on  entrance 
examinations.  The  average  woman  college 
graduate's  annual  earnings  ($6,694)  exceed 
by  Just  a  fraction  the  annual  earnings  of 
an  average  male  educated  only  through  the 
eighth  grade  (86,580).  An  average  male  col- 
lege graduate,  however,  may  be  expected  to 
earn  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  female — 
$11,795. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  women  with  four 
years  of  college  training  can  find  employ- 
ment only  In  clerical,  sales,  or  factory  Jobs. 
The  equal  pay  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  does  not  Include  administra- 
tive, executive,  or  professional  positions — a 
loophole  which  permits  the  talents  and  train- 
ing of  highly  qualified  women  to  be  obtained 
more  cheaply  than  those  of  comparably 
qualified  men. 

Of  the  7.5  million  American  college  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  1968.  at  least  40%  were 
women.  American  parents  are  struggling  to 
educate  their  daughters  as  well  as  their 
sons — and  are  sending  them  to  the  best  col- 
leges they  can  possibly  afford.  As  many  of 
these  mothers  attend  commencement  exer- 
cises this  Slimmer,  their  hearts  will  swell 
with  pride  as  their  daughters  receive  college 
degrees — and  these  mothers  may  realize  their 
daughters  will  have  aspirations  far  exceeding 
their  own  horizons. 

Pew  of  the  fathers  or  mothers,  enrolling 
their  daughters  in  college  several  years  ago, 
were  at  the  time  aware  of  the  obstacles  to 
opportunity  their  daughters  would  face.  But 
today  they  are  becoming  aware  that  oppor- 
tunity for  their  daughters  is  only  half  of 
that  available  to  their  sons.  And  they  are 
Justifiably  indignant.  Young  women  graduat- 
ing with  degrees  in  business  administration 
take  positions  as  clerks  while  their  male 
counterparts  become  management  trainees. 
Women  graduating  from  law  school  are  often 
forced  to  become  legal  secretaries,  while  male 
graduates  from  the  same  class  survey  a 
panorama  of  exciting  possibilities. 

To  frustrate  the  aspirations  of  the  com- 
petent young  women  graduating  from  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  would  be  a 
dangerous  and  foolish  thing.  The  youth  of 
today  are  inspired  with  a  passion  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  around  us — an  admirable 
and  essential  goal.  Indeed.  The  Job  is  a  mam- 
moth one,  however;  and  it  would  be  ill-ad- 


vlseU  to  assume  that  the  role  of  women  In  the 
crusade  of  the  future  will  not  be  a  significant 
one.  To  the  contrary,  never  before  has  our 
nation  and  our  world  cried  out  for  talent  and 
creative  energy  with  greater  need.  To  deny 
full  participation  of  the  resources  of  women, 
who  compose  over  half  the  population  of  our 
country,  would  be  a  serious  form  of  neglect. 
The  contributions  of  women  have  always 
been  intrinsic  in  our  national  development. 
With  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  world. 
It  becomes  all  the  more  essential  to  tap  every 
conceivable  resource  at  o\it  command. 

The  time  is  thus  ripe  for  passage  of  the 
Equal  RlghU  Amendment.  The  women  of 
America  are  demanding  full  rights  and  full 
responsiblhtles  In  developing  their  individ- 
ual potential  as  human  beings  In  relation- 
ship to  the  world  as  well  as  to  the  home  and 
in  contributing  in  an  active  way  to  the  im- 
provement of  society. 

In  this  day  of  the  urban  crisis,  when  we 
seem  to  be  running  out  of  clean  air  and  wa- 
ter, when  the  quality  of  our  rubbish  defies 
our  current  disposal  methods,  when  crime  on 
the  streets  Is  rampant,  when  our  world  com- 
mitments seem  at  odds  with  our  obligations 
here  at  home,  when  breaking  the  cycle  of  on- 
going poverty  requires  new  and  innovative 
approaches,  when  increased  lifespan  gen- 
erates a  whole  new  series  of  gerontological 
problems — in  these  complicated  and  critical 
times,  our  nation  needs  the  full:,-  developed 
resources  of  all  our  citizens — both  men  and 
women — In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety today. 

Women  are  not  requesting  special  privi- 
lege— but  rather  a  full  measure  of  respon- 
sibility, a  fair  share  of  the  load  In  the  ef- 
fort to  Improve  life  in  America.  The  upcom- 
ing generation  Is  no  longer  asking  for  full 
opportunity  to  contribute,  however — they  are 
demanding  this  opportunity. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  neces- 
sary to  establish  unequivocally  the  American 
commitment  to  full  and  equal  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens.  Stop-gap 
measures  and  delays  will  no  longer  be  ac- 
ceptable— firm  gtiarantees  are  now  required. 
The  seventies  mark  an  era  of  great  promise 
If  the  untapped  resource  of  womanpower  is 
brought  forth  into  the  open  and  allowed 
to  flourish  so  that  women  may  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  Both  men  and  women  have  a  great  deal 
to  gain. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  264,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 
In  every  one  of  the  six  Congresses  in 
which  I  have  served,  beginning  with  the 
86th  Congress,  I  have  Introduced  a 
resolution  almost  identical  to  that  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan.  Each  of 
my  resolutions  called  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  full  equality  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  women. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  I  Introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  592  on  March  25, 
1969.  This  was  early  in  the  first  session 
of  the  91st  Congress.  I  had  anticipated 
with  some  measure  of  assurance  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  very  important  subject.  Yet 
our  committee  has  held  no  hearings, 
and  we  are  considering  this  resolution 
today  \mder  what  is  described  as  a  dis- 
charge petition,  having  earlier  obtained 
the  signatures  of  one-half  the  House 
to  discharge  the  Judiciary  Committee 
from  further  consideration  of  this  res- 
olution and  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  for  action. 

It  will  always  be  difQcult  for  a  male 


to  make  the  assertion  that  he  under- 
stands women.  But  whether  we  under- 
stand her  or  not.  we  all  laud  the  Amer- 
ican women's  role  as  the  helpmate  and 
preserver  of  the  family  life,  and  we  aU 
know  that  the  American  women  has  an 
enormous  influence  over  the  industry, 
commerce,  and  business  of  this  country 
because  she  is  really  the  keeper  of  the 
family  purse  strings.  Even  as  we  attempt 
to  enact  this  resolution  today,  the  Amer- 
ican woman  is  longer  a  second  class  citi- 
zen. She  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  equal  status  with  men  in 
her  privileges  and  duties  of  ciUzenshlp, 
in  the  job  market,  in  education,  and  al- 
most everywhere. 

This  resolution  will  lead  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  if  and  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatives  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  which  wUl  result  in  the  removal 
of  any  possible  unfair  handicaps  that 
might  remain  and  to  which  women  might 
be  subjected.  Let  us  not  forget  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  have  such  a 
broad  sweep  as  to  provide  not  simply  so- 
called  equal  rights  between  men  and 
women,  but  to  give  women  the  assurance 
that  from  this  amendment  they  can  truly 
achieve  full  parity  with  men. 

Some  wiU  argue  that  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  discriminate  against  women 
in  terms  of  employment  and  hours  in  or- 
der to  safeguard  the  health  of  women. 
This  argument  ignores  the  fact  that  ac- 
tuarial records  show  that  women  have 
managed  to  live  longer  than  men  even 
with  all  their  household  burdens  and 
even  before  the  modern  labor-saving  de- 
vices in  the  home,  taking  time  out  only 
for  child  bearing. 

The  Congress  took  a  momentous  step 
forward  in  1964  when  it  banned  job  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex.  Since 
that  enactment,  about  7.500  of  the  45,000 
complaints  filed  with  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Commission  created  by  that  act 
have  involved  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion against  women.  The  result  is  that 
today     we    have    female    blacksmiths, 
female    steamship    yeomen,    and    even 
female  jockeys.  No.  let  us  not  worry 
about  either  the  hours  or  the  type  of 
work  because  no  pity  is  needed  for  to- 
day's working  girl.  ,  ,^  ^     , 
There  have  been  almost  a  multitude  oi 
arguments  advanced  against  tliis  kind  of 
an  amendment.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
resolution  contains  no  time  by  which  it 
must  be  ratified.  Some  have  said  it  is  too 
vague  and  too  general  and  thus  will 
create  more  problems  than  it  will  solve. 
Others  have  argued  that  it  is  reaUy  not 
needed  because  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  the  fifth  amendment;  that  women 
have   protection  under  both   of   these 
amendments  now.  Opponents  say  that  if 
this     new     constitutional     amendment 
means  to  do  more  than  these  others  then 
It  Is  truly  mischievous.  It  Is  even  argued 
that  this  amendment  will  permit  an  in- 
trusion  In  domestic   relations   matters, 
now  wholly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  several  States.  It  Is  suggested  that 
Federal  courts  may  become  involved  In 
support  and  desertion  matters. 

Well,  those  who  are  so  concerned,  over- 
look the  fact  that  this  amendment  be- 


comes effective  only  after  It  Is  ratified 
by  three-quarters  of  the  States.  Each 
State  will  have  the  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate whether  this  amendment  will  change 
their  laws  adversely.  I  submit,  an  ample 
safeguard  exists  against  all  the  argu- 
ments I  have  heard  through  the  ratifica- 
tion process. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  arguments 
against  this  amendment,  and  one  that 
hardly  deserves  consideration,  is  the  as- 
sertion that  women  are  unknowingly  and 
unwittingly  giving  up  more  than  they 
will  gain.  It  Is  contended  equal  rights 
will  mean  equal  responsibility  and  equal 
demands.  It  is  argued  that  no  longer  will 
deference  be  given  to  our  ladies  to  let 
them  proceed  ahead  of  us  or  to  continue 
to  show  them  the  many  courtesies  they 
have  always  expected  and  received  in  the 
past.  Now  that  they  are  equal,  they  wUl 
have  to  expect  to  be  treated  Just  like 
men.  There  will  be  no  need  for  a  man 
to  give  them  a  seat.  No  man  will  any 
longer  worry  about  their  comfort  or  con- 
venience. Let  me  say  that  those  who  pre- 
fer to  believe  such  things  may  happen 
are  entitled  to  their  views,  but  for  my 
part,  I  can  never  be  brought  to  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  wiU  so  sud- 
denly die  and  that  the  long-ingrained 
habits  of  the  male  in  his  concern  for  a 
lady  will  so  suddenly  be  changed.  None 
of  us  can  ever  forget  so  quickly  the  wis- 
dom that  our  mothers  pounded  In  our 
ears  that  we  should  show  a  measure  of 
special  respect  to  one  who  is  a  lady. 

Forty-seven  years  is  long  enough  to 
wait.  As  one  proceeds  to  examine  the 
arguments  for  and  against  this  amend- 
ment there  remains  one  proposition  that 
cannot  be  rebutted  and  that  is  there  is  no 
longer  any  moral  reason  to  Justify  with- 
holding women's  rights. 

This  resolution  hails  the  service  of  our 
women  in  the  home,  the  classroom,  the 
ofHce.  and  the  plant.  This  amendment 
when  adopted  will  truly  signal  a  salute 
not  only  to  the  charm  but  also  to  the 
brains  of  our  Nation's  most  precious 
asset — the  American  woman. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  equal  rights  amendment  for 
men  and  women.  It  Is  a  resolution  which 
I  have  cosponsored  and  for  which  I 
signed  a  discharge  petition  offered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan (Mrs.  ORimTHS) .  First  introduced 
in  1923.  and  for  too  long  ignored  by  the 
Congress,  this  amendment  will  insure  f  oi 
women  and  men  constitutional  equality 
and  it  will  provide  women,  for  the  first 
time,  with  protection  against  laws  and 
governmental  practices  that  are  dis- 
criminatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  this 
long  overdue  measure  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  quickly  approved  by  the 
States.  But,  it  is  also  important  that  the 
Congress  consider  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  only  a  beginning  In  the  work 
that  we  must  do  to  gain  economic  and 
legal  equality  for  women.  Much  must  be 
done,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  cospon- 
soring  vrtth  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MncvA)  HJl.  18278  which,  through 
Immediate  statutory  action,  would  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights 


and  Responsibilities.  Specifically  the  bill 
would  eliminate  sex  discrimination  In  all 
federally  assisted  programs,  in  State  and 
Federal  employment,  in  employment  in 
educational  Institutions,  and  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  for  professional,  execu- 
tive and  administrative  jobs.  It  would 
also  ban  sex  discrimination  in  housing 
applications. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  readily 
apparent,  particularly  when  one  com- 
pares the  employment  and  wage  statis- 
tics applicable  to  women  with  those  ap- 
plying to  men.  While  more  and  more 
women  are  working  today  than  in  the 
past— women  now  make  up  38  percent  of 
the  labor  markets-statistics  released  by 
the  Labor  Department  show  the  wide 
differential  between  the  salaries  paid 
men  and  those  paid  women  and  the  little 
progress  being  made  to  close  the  gap:  in 
fact,  that  gap  is  widening.  While  In  1955. 
the  woman's  median  wage  was  63.9  per- 
cent of  the  man's,  today  it  is  reduced  to 
58  2  percent.  And  while  58.6  percent  of 
workingmen  earn  $7,000  or  more  an- 
nually, only  13.8  percent  of  women  work- 
ers are  in  this  category,  and  only  0.4  per- 
cent of  women  have  incomes  over 
$15,000.  ^       . 

A  woman's  wage  is  often  depressed,  not 
because  of  a  lack  of  skills  or  abiUty,  but 
because  women  simply  are  not  given  the 
opportunity  of  filling  top  positions:  in 
the  universities  they  are  less  likely  to  be 
associate  or  full  professors;  they  are  kept 
in  the  lowest  category  of  draftsmen;  and 
they  are  generally  denied  upper  manage- 
ment positions.  And  consequently,  the 
Labor  Department's  statistics  reveal  that 
the  median  income  of  a  woman  with  a 
master's  degree  Is  $45  less  than  a  man 
who  has  only  a  high  school  diploma. 

Discrimination  against  women  is 
found  even  in  our  centers  of  learning 
that  are  supposed  to  be  the  towers  of 
truth.  While  women  make  up  90  percent 
of  the  public  elementary  school  teachers, 
we  find  that  only  9  percent  of  the  full 
professors  are  women.  And  in  the  law 
schools  the  situation  is  even  worse:  a 
survey  of  36  prominent  law  schools  show 
that  approximately  2  percent  of  the  fac- 
ulty are  women,  and  25  percent  of  these 
are  librarians. 

The  battie  for  equality  for  women  is 
being  fought  not  only  in  this  Congress 
but  in  the  cities  and  States  of  our  coun- 
try Today,  as  we  debate  this  resolution, 
tiie  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
signing  a  local  law  prohibiting,  for  the 
first  time,  the  barring  of  women  from 
places  of  pubUc  accommodation.  That 
bill  was  introduced  by  City  Council- 
woman  Carol  Greitzer,  my  successor  In 
the  city  council,  and  remedied  a  defect 
in  the  local  law  which  banned  discrimi- 
nation on  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  H(«)efully.  we  in  Congress 
will  follow  New  York  City's  lead  and  im- 
mediately by  legislation  bar  similar  dis- 
criminations, throughout  the  wldtti  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

During  the  past  2  months,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Orbkn)  has  held  hearings  oa  legislation 
to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  remove 
the  exemption  presently  existing  in  titie 
vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  with  respect 
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to  those  in  educaUon.  Appearing  before 
Mrs  Green's  Subcommitee  on  Educa- 
tion were  representatives  cf  the  Women's 
Rights  Committee  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  Insert  In  the  Record,  the  very 
fine  testimony  offered: 
TxsTiMONY     SuBMrrrsD    bt    the    Women's 

RIGHTS  COMMmXE  OF  NEW  YORK  UNH-ER- 
STTT  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  FOR  HEARINGS  CON- 
DOCTTO    BT    THE    HOCSE    SiTBCOMMITTEE    ON 

Education,  JuTfx  30,  1970 

hhunc  or  women  rAcm.TY 

New  York  University  School  of  Law  has 
never  hired  a  fulltlme,  tenured  woman  pro- 
lessor  It  has  hired  a  few  women  In  lesser 
poslUons.  For  the  school  year  1970-71.  the 
women  members  of  the  faculty  are  as  fol- 

(1)  an  Assistant  Professor  In  Research  (a 
title  newly  created  this  year  as  th^t  woman 
was  appointed,  and  a  nontenured  position; 

(2)  a  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Ju- 
dicial Administration,  another  unique  title 
held  only  by  this  woman  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Uw  school.  This  title  Is  decep- 
tive, for  the  position  is  actually  a  tentired 
one  on  the  library  staffUne. 

The  latest  NYU  BuUetlu  lists  149  faculty 
members.  1.3  ^r  (2  out  of  149  >  of  the  faculty 
are  women  and  they  are  In  the  lowest  ranK- 
Ing  categories. 

The  situation  is  no  better  at  other  law 
schools.  Harvard  has  3  women  professors  out 
of  82  Yale.  2  out  of  60:  Columbia.  1  out  of 
63-  Michigan,  1  out  of  62;  Stanford.  0  out 
of"36  A  survey  of  36  prominent  law  schools 
shows  that  out  of  a  total  of  1625  faculty 
members,  only  35  are  women,  and  25%  oi 
those  35  are  classified  as  Librarians.  (See 
Table  I  attached.)  ^     ,  .. 

Compare  these  staUstlcs  with  the  follow- 

( 1 )  Women  are  more  than  one-half  of  the 
nation's  population; 

(2)  Women  comprise  almost  40%  or  the 
nation's  work  force; 

(3)  Women  made  up  16%  of  the  JD.  can- 
didates graduating  from  NYU  Law  School 
m  196©  and  In  1970: 

(4)  3.25%  of  the  lawyers  listed  In  the 
New    York     City     MarUndale-Hubt>ell    are 

women; 

(5)  At  least  3%  of  the  lawyers  In  the  na- 
tion, according  to  the  last  census,  are  women. 

In  the  last  one  and  a  half  years,  the  t*w 
School  administration  and  the  Faculty  Re- 
cruitment Committee,  at  the  inMstenoe  of 
the  Women's  Rights  Oommltt«.  have  made 
a  series  of  oommitments  to  hire  women 
faculty.  We  would  like  to  report  on  the 
proKreas  made,  namely, 

(1)  One  woman  was  hired  to  teach  a  cour«e 
on  "Women  and  the  Law"  at  a  salary  of  »600 
for  the  semester; 

(2)  Last  week  the  school  made  an  oner  to 
Heanor  Holmes  Norton,  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  Ctty  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  to  teach  a  course  on  "Women  and 
the  Law"  for  one  semester  In  the  coming 
year; 
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(3)  A  female  Instructor  was  promoted  to 
Assistant  Professor  in  Research; 

(4)  A  subcommittee  was  formed  to  re- 
cruit women,  and  that  committee  has  made 
a  few  phone  calls  to  a  few  out  of  several 
women  who  submitted  resumes. 

This  U  what  baa  been  done  In  a  year  and  a 
half  I  That  is.  no  addiUons  have  been  made 
to  the  full  time  faculty,  while  at  least  6  men 
have  been  added. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  "best 
efforts"  are  being  made  to  recruit  women 
for  the  faculty.  During  this  year  and  a  haU. 
women  law  students  have  submitted  memo- 
randa have  appeared  before  the  faculty  sub- 
committee, have  appeared  before  the  ^^^ 
recruitment  committee,  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  full  faculty,  and  have  met  with  the 


Dean  several  times,  and  throughout  we  have 
suggested  names  of  prominent  women  at- 
torneys who  might  be  Interested  In  teaching. 

In  the  last  two  weeks,  and  as  recently  as 
last  night,  the  women  law  students  met  with 
the  Dean  and  Chairman  of  the  faculty  re- 
cruitment conunlttee.  Again— promises  to 
find  qualified  women.  Yet.  both  adminis- 
trators admitted  frankly  that  "if  a  few  good 
male  candidates  come  along,  we  will  take 
them"  Since  there  are  only  a  few  faculty 
positions  open  at  this  time— we  feel  that 
their  actions  speak  louder  than  their  words— 
they  havent  hired  any  women  and  they  don't 
Intend  to.  .  , 

Why  has  so  Uttle  progress  been  made? 
We'd  like  to  point  out  to  the  members  pres- 
ent some  of  the  reasons  given : 

(1)  "There  are  no  women  attorneys  who 
are  qualified  to  teach."  the  administration 
teils  us.  Yet,  we  have  given  them  on  many 
occasions  lists  of  women  attorneys,  and  there 
are  several  thousands  of  women  practicing 
law  in  New  York  city  alone.  In  addition,  over 
the  past  fifty  years,  several  hundred  women 
have  graduated  Just  from  NYU  Law  School, 
many  of  whom  were  In  the  top  of  their  class. 

(2)  "We've  approached  a  few  women  for 
appointment  to  the  faculty,  but  those 
women  have  turned  us  down."  the  admin- 
istration tells  us.  What  they  mean  is  that 
they  have  approached  a  few  women  who  are 
already  teaching  or  have  prominent  positions 
in  government  or  In  private  practice  and.  be- 
cause of  this,  they  have  received  offers  from 
several  law  schools.  The  top  10  women,  like 
the  top  10  blacks,  are  In  over-demand  every- 
where. 

(2)  "Hiring  women  would  mean  lowering 
otir  standards."  the  administration  tells  us. 
Yet  the  women  who  graduated  from  NYU  at 
the  top  of  their  class  were  graded  and  ranked 
In  law  school  by  these  very  same  faculty 
members  who  now  claim  they'd  be  lowering 
their  standards  to  hire  them. 

We  have  discovered  that  a  "Vlclous-Cyole 
Syndrome"  exists:  The  administration  says 
that  in  hiring  new  faculty  they  generally 
look  for  certain  credentials.  The  standards 
most  often  applied  are  graduation  from  a 
"prestige"  law  school,  impressive  clerkship 
experience,  a  position  at  a  prominent  Wall 
Street  firm,  top  administrative  positions  In 
government  and  private  Industry,  etc.,  etc.. 

etc.  .  .  . 

But.  women  by  and  large  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  all  the  above,  so  demanding 
these  credentials  of  women  i4)pllcants  U 
completely  unrealistic. 

( 1 )  It  was  not  untU  1954  that  Harvard  Law 
School  even  admitted  women  at  all.  The 
leading  law  schools  as  late  as  1964  still  bad 
very  restrictive  admission  policies  for 
women. 

(2)  As  for  clerkships,  there  have  been  only 
two  women  VS.  Supreme  Court  clerks  so  far 
and  one  of  them  Is  now  deceased.  Many  clerk- 
ships at  the  state  and  federal  level  are  tin- 
available  to  women  because  many  Judges 
have  openly  stated  to  the  law  schools  that 
they  will  not  consider  women  law  students 
for  clerkship  poslUons.  Women  Judges  who 
might  hire  women  law  clerks  number  1%  of 
the  total  number  of  Judges  in  the  country, 
3.6%  of  the  Judges  in  New  York  State. 

(3)  As  to  Wall  Street  firms,  out  of  the  30 
leading  firms  on  the  Street,  there  are  only  8 
woman  partners.  The  numbers  of  women  as- 
sociates who  have  been  hired  by  these  firms 
are  so  few  that  this  Is  hardly  a  reasonable 


So  It's  a  vicious  cycle:  Women  areu  t  hired 
because  they  dont  have  the  proper  quall- 
ficaUons;  women  can't  get  the  proper  quaU- 
ficatlons  because  only  men  l^a'»  afcess  to 
thoee  avenues  and  experiences  which  pro- 
duce the  proper  quallficaUons;  so  women 
i^'t  hired  b>  law  schools.  The  Anal  irony 
JTttie  cycle  is  that  the  law  school  looks  for 
oandida^  who  have  had  teacWng  experi- 
ence at  other  law  schools  I  How  can  a 
woman  acquire  teaching  experience  if  no  law 
school  will  ever  hire  her.  ..„»^» 

The  law  schools  »»mply,  <»^°*  "'^^ 
women  appointees  to  the  faculty  to  have 
been  former  WaU  Street  partners.  clMks  Su- 
J^me  court  clerks.  Judges.  VS.  •"om^s 
m  the  crlmmal  division,  members  f^^ 
prominent  law  firms,  graduates  of  the  best 
law  schools,  top  administrators  !»»  Bovern- 
m^nt    or  p«seSt   teachers  on  leading  law 

school  faculties.  . 

The  law  schools  cannot  demand  these 
credentials    because    women    'y^eniatlcaUy 

have  been  denied  the  ^^'^''XXr^e^.^t 
them.  The  vicious  circle  must  be  broken  at 
some  point.  Just  as  It  has  to  be  for  blacks, 
^e^al  dlshoneety  is  that  these  creden- 
tlals  do  not  necessarily  qualify  one  to  be  a 
Rool  teacher.  Those  of  you  who  have  at- 
?^^ed  law  school  must  certainly  remember 
that  those  professors  with  the  greatest  cre- 
^ntiSTwere  certainly  not  always  the 
e^test  teachers.  Even  the  law  school  has 
ITmuch  as  admitted  this  fact.  For  example, 
t^ey  hav^h^ed  male  faculty  members  to 
tewh  new  areas  of  the  law  like  poverty  aw. 
^  men  had  experience  In  POv«ty  law. 
SSh  they  lacked  the  tradition^  creden- 
tials. So  the  criteria  can  be  changed  Yet  the 
law  school  faculty  and  administration  con- 
ItstentVy  resurrects  these  standards  when  It 
suits  their  purpose  of  barring  women. 

It  is  absolutely  vital  that  women  be  In- 
corporated into  the  educational  sphere  of 

*^(l)*Sw^KhS*have  a  unique  responsi- 
bility to  break  down  the  discrimination  in 

"^V)^iro/*S"-educaUve  value  to  both 
mile  and  female  law  students  to  be  taught 
by  women  professors  as  well  as  men. 

(3)  It  is  imperative  and  long  overdue  that 
mile  professor  learn  to  deal  with  women 
professionaUy  as  peers. 

(4)  It  is  most  important  for  women  who 
are  prtjsently  In  or  «»°«>«1<»^'»8  entering  law 
school  to  see  women  among  the  ranks  of 
law  school  professors. 

(5)  It  U  ImperaUve  that  practicing  women 
lawyers  see  tewhlng  as  a  professional  career 
for  them  ns  well  as  for  men. 

(6)  It  is  high  time  that  law  schools 
conform  to  the  reality  of  the  rij^^g  p^^P^^^ 
tlon  of  wojnen  In  law.  For  example.  20% 
of  the  NYU-Law  School  1970  graduating  class 
SeTomeir  And  yet.  as  we  pointed  out  be- 
"re  thTpercentage  of  female  faculty  at 
NYU  is  only  1.3%.  ^,       ... 

FlnaUy.  we  point  out  that  teaching  has 
always  been  considered  "a  woman  s  field 
Forty-two  percent  of  aU  professional  work- 
InK  women  are  teachers;  70%  of  aU  public 
«hool  te«:hers  are  women.  But  th«»e  figu^ 
nertain  only  to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
School  level.  The  proportion  ot jmrni^n  t^iich- 
ers  at  the  coUege  and  university  level  is  only 
22%  lust  sUghtly  higher  than  their  30% 
propi>rtlon  in  1910.  and  a  far  smaller  propor- 
tlonthan  their  28%  In  1940.  In  the  profes- 
slonal  schools,  notably  law  schools    women 


are  so  few  that  thU  is  naroiy  a  rea»o™''"^'""«~";^7  ----'..       f^t^er  than  the 
Criterion  to  demand  of  women  -^T>^!^^--^^'^"'^,  ra^^e^'h^fpointed  out 


(4)  As  to  government  work,  we  can  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  numbers  who 
have  atUined  high  level  administrative  posi- 
tions. For  that  matter,  women  have  been 
totally  excluded  from  some  areas  of  govern- 
ment practice.  The  U.S.  Attorneys  Office  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  systenv- 
atlcaUy.  under  its  Ust  administration,  hu 
refused  outright  to  bin  women  for  lU  CrUrt- 
tnal  Division. 


rule  Many  male  lawyers  have  pointed  out 
that  women  shouldn't  go  into  law  or  cannot 
be  successful  in  the  field  because  (1)  the 
long  hours  are  too  taxing  for  them,  and  (2) 
they  cant  devote  long  hours  to  the  profes- 
sion because  of  responsibility  to  home  and 
family  Yet.  they  are  excluded  from  teaching 
m  law  schools  where  the  hours  are  shorter 
and  more  fiexlble.  where  the  work  week  may 
be  only  2  or  3  days,  where  research  work  can 


I 


be  done  at  home  as  well  as  on  the  Job.  In 
other  words,  the  professional  demands  of 
teaching  do  not  present  obstacles  for  wom- 
en- If  anything,  the  demands  of  time  and 
place  are  very  favorable— it  Is  discrimination 
by  male  adminlstraUon  and  faculty  which 
keeps  women  out  of  teaching.  Women  at- 
torneys constitute  a  vastWeservolr  of  talent 
which  Is  grossly  underu<[i^ed  In  the  legal 
teaching  profession. 

Our  experience  over  the  past  two  years 
with  the  NYU  administration,  which  has  been 
completely  unproductive,  and  the  dearth  of 
women  law  professors  at  schools  across  the 
country  have  demonstrated  to  us  that  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  the  hiring  of 
law  school  faculty  is  so  deep-seated  that  any 
efforts  to  obtain  women  faculty  members  will 
fall  unless  federal  leglsl(»tlon  with  appro- 
priate enforcement  provisions  is  passed. 
Therefore,  we  support  the  deletion  of  the 
exemption  for  educational  institutions  from 
application  of  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

OTHER   POLICIES    AND    PRACTICES 

Discrimination  against  women  in  hiring  is 
simply  one  symptom  of  institutional  preju- 
dice against  women.  The  institutionalization 
of  sex  discrimination   is  reflected  in  many 
concrete   policies   and   practices   in   various 
areas.  The  admission  of  women  to  law  schools 
Is  one   such   area.   Women   law   studpnts   In 
schools  throughout  the  U.S.  have  received 
persistent  btit  off-the-record  reports  of  quota 
systems  and  higher  admission  standards  for 
women.  At   NYU,  student   members    of  the 
Admissions  Committee,  secretaries  working  in 
the  Admissions  offices,  and  even  some  pro- 
fessors have  reported  piast  quota  systems  and 
present-day  imposition  of  higher  standards 
on  women.  This  cannot  be  documented  sta- 
tistically yet,  because   the  law  schools  are 
not  releasing  the  relevant  information.  NYU, 
for  Instance,  agreed  In  December,   1968,  to 
do  a  study  comparing  male  and  female  ap- 
plicants to  the  school  to  determine  whether 
women  both  admitted  and  rejected  had  bet- 
ter qualifications  than  their  male  counter- 
parts. More  than  one  and  a  half  years  later, 
the  school  has  yet  to  finish  the  study.  One 
can  only  guess  at  the  reason  for  this  foot- 
dragging;    It   may   reflect   worry   about   the 
results,  the  low  priority  given  to  the  "wom- 
en's question",  or  both. 

Similar  incidents  are  reported  at  other 
schools.  Women  applying  to  Columbia  have 
often  been  told,  "We  dont  look  too  kindly 
on  women  here."  A  Harvard  Law  School 
alumna  reported  in  the  Harvard  Law  Rec- 
ord, November  14.  1969.  that  the  Dean  had 
explained  to  the  class  while  she  was  In  her 
first  yeeur  (she  Is  class  of  '67)  that — 

"Harvard  Law  had  then  reached  enrollment 
for  women  of  5%  for  each  class;  that  Har- 
vard would  probably  not  go  above  the  5% 
level  since  that  was  Yale  Law  School's  per- 
centage: and  that,  after  all,  there  cotUd 
never  be  a  great  Influx  of  women  into  the 
school  (read  blacks,  read  Jews,  read  Catho- 
lics) because  the  policy  was  never  to  give  any 
man's  place  to  a  woman  .  .  ."  (emphasis 
supplied) 

If  the  best  schools  openly  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  quota  systems,  do  we  have  to  doubt 
that  there  Is  an  Institutional  decision  to  keep 
women  out  of  the  legal  profession,  and  that 
this  alone  is  one  of  the  major  explanations 
for  the  nation's  shamefuUy  low  percentage 
of  women  lawyers.  (In  Russia,  for  example, 
women  account  for  36%  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  lawyers;  30%  of  the  Judges  In  Germany 
are  women;  60%  of  the  law  students  In 
Denmark  are  women.  Remarks  of  Doris  L. 
Sassower.  Past  President  of  the  New  York 
Women's  Bar  Association,  at  the  Mid-year 
Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Bar 
Presidents,  Chicago,  1969) 

A  committee  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools  is  presently  studying  ad- 
missions policies  for  women  law  students 


naUonwlde.  This  Indicates  that  there  is 
beginning  to  be  a  slight  awareness  of  the 
problem.  But  It  Is  only  sUght.  The  National 
Conference  of  Law  Women  decided  this 
Spring  that  It  would  like  to  start  actively 
recruiting  women  law  students.  When  NYU 
students  approached  our  Dean  of  Admissions 
with  this  Idea,  his  response  was  that  we 
already  have  too  many  women  and  certainly 
don't  need  classes  composed  of  60%  women. 
In  other  words,  women  should  be  flattered 
and  honored  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  school 
that  Is  85  ri  male,  but  men  would  be  horrified 
and  insutated  to  go  to  a  school  that  Is  50% 
female.  (See  attached  affidavits) 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  law  schools 
must  commit  themselves  to  an  affirmative 
action  program  like  the  PhUadelphla  Flan 
which  is  being  implemented  to  integrate  the 
labor  unions.  In  other  words,  they  must  work 
to  get  a  60%  enrollment  of  women.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  that  in  1967  women  comprised 
over  40%  of  the  total  number  of  college  and 
university  graduates  at  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree level.  It  Is  Inexcusable  that  women  are 
only  6.9%  of  law  school  enrollments.  The 
law  schools  have  begun  to  actively  recruit 
students  from  minority  groups,  and  have 
even  relaxed  standards  and  set  up  special 
programs  to  correct  past  injustice  to  minori- 
ties. Yet  women,  who  cetrainly  are  con- 
sidered a  minority  group  in  law  schools,  are 
not  actively  recruited,  but  in  many  ways  dis- 
couraged from  applying  and,  rather  than 
set  up  special  programs  for  women,  law 
schools  raise  standards,  thus  making  their 
entrance  even  more  difficult. 

Another  blantant  example  of  discrimina- 
tory  practices    is   law   school    scholarships. 
UntU  the  Women's  Rights  Committee  pressed 
for  reform  last  year,  NYU  had  totaUy  ex- 
cluded women,  for  more  than  20  years,  from 
the   prestigious   and   lucrative   Root-Tllden 
and  Snow  Scholarships.  Twenty  Root-TUden 
Scholarships  worth  more  than  $10,000  each 
were  awarded  to  male  "future  public  lead- 
ers" each  yesu".  Women,  of  course,  can't  be 
public    leaders,    and    NYU    contributed    Its 
share  to  making  that  presumption  a  reality 
by  its  exclusionary  policy.  The  law  school,  in- 
cidentally, was  not  legally  bound  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trust  to  exclude  women,  but 
the  burden  was  on  the  women  to  discover 
this  fact.  Studies  need  to  be  done  to  discover 
the   extent   to   which   any  financial   aid   Is 
awarded  on  a  discriminatory  basis,  and  thU 
situation  should  be  remedied.  Women  report 
many  suspicious  practices  in  this  area.  One 
couple  at  NYU  were  both  receiving  financial 
aid  before  they  married;  after  they  married, 
their   scholarships   were   reduced.   The   law 
school  Justified  this  by  saying  that  its  func- 
tion was  not  that  of  supporting  marriages. 

Translated,  this  rationale  probably  means 
that  the  school  prefers  that  one  student  of 
the  couple  quit  to  support  the  others  edu- 
cation. It  doesnt  require  too  much  Imaglna- 
Uon  to  know  which  person  (female)  was  sup- 
posed   to    work    to    put   the   other    (male) 
throiigh  law  school.  In  fact,  NYU  pays  sec- 
retaries   who    are    putting    their    husbands 
through  law  school  a  lower  salary  than  they 
pay  to  other  secretaries,  reputedly  because 
they  view  the  vrtves'  work  as  a  form  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  male  student.  This  is  exploita- 
tion, pure  and  simple,  and  should  be  stepped. 
Living  accommodations  and  health  services 
are  another  area  reflecting  institutionalized 
sex  discrimination.  Until  protests  were  made 
by  women  last  year,  single  rooms  were  denied 
to  women  at  the  NYU  law  school  apartment 
complex,  Hayden  Hall.  It  was  recently  dis- 
covered that  one  woman  had  tried  to  get 
Hayden  Hall  opened  up  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  whole  building— not  Just  single  rooms- 
was  closed  to  women.  She  raised  a  complaint 
at  a  faculty  meeting  about  thU  situation: 
blackballing  letters  written  by  faculty  mem- 
l)ers  were  subsequently  placed  in  her  employ- 
ment  file   at   the   law   schotrt   without   her 
knowledge.  As  for  health  services,  Harvard 


women  report  that  the  wives  of  male  Uw 
students  are  given  maternity  benefit*  In 
health  insurance  policies,  but  that  such  bene- 
fits are  denied  to  female  law  students. 

The    placement    office    facUiUes    at    Uw 
schools  complete  the  picture  of  institutional 
discrimination.   At  a   recent   meeting    of  a 
Committee  of  Placement  Officers  from  seven- 
teen of  the  most  prominent  eastern  seaboard 
Uw  schools,  the  Committee  refused  to  adopt 
a  prcwxjsal  to  deal  effectively  with  discrimina- 
tory recruitment  and  hiring  policies  of  law 
flrma  that  interview  on  their  campuses.  Only 
four  schools  present,  Duke,  George  Washing- 
ton NYU  and  Rutgers  felt  that  the  problem 
was'  serious  enough  to  warrant  remedial  ac- 
tion The  total  Insensltlvlty  of  this  Commit- 
tee can  be  immedUtely  recognized  by  the 
fact  that  they  chose  to  hold  their  meeting  at 
the   ColumbU   University   aub   which   dis- 
criminates against  women  in  its  membership 
poUcles   and   segregates    women   visitors   in 
separate  faculties.  Three  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Law  Women  addressed 
this   Committee   requesting   that   Placement 
Officers   develop   standards  and  criteria  for 
barring  dlscrlmlnatUig  law  firms  from  using 
school  faculties  for  Interviewing.  These  rep- 
resentaUves    were    treated    with    contempt; 
they  were  told  that  although  there  was  some 
problem  of  discrimination.  It  really  wasnt 
very  serious  that  things  were  getting  better 
for  women  every  day.  and  that  most  of  the 
Placement  Officers  have  never  received  any 
oompUlnts  from  their  women  students.  After 
twenty  minutes  of  discussion,  the  Committee 
curtly  excused  the  women  representatives.  In 
concltislon.   the   Placement   Officers   at    law 
schools,  for  the  most  part,  have  assumed  the 
same    attitude    towards    women    that   high 
school   guidance   officers   have   assumwl   to- 
wards blacks.  That  is.  as  blacks  are  told  that 
It  wUl  be  better  for  them  to  be  mechanl<» 
r«ther  than  engineers,  women  are  convinced 
that  tnists  and  estates  Is  the  beet  area  of  the 
Uw  for  them. 

This  description  of  some  of  the  dlscrimma- 
tory  practices  and  policies  that  exist  in  ad- 
mlsflons.  scholarships  and  Uvlng  quarters  In- 
dicates that  the  low  status  of  women  m  the 
leical  profession  Is  not  accidental,  but  rathw. 
pwrt  of  an  institutional  structure  deelgned  to 
keep  women  down. 

ATTITtrDES 

The  institutional  nature  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion m  UW  schools  also  manifests  Itself  in 
widespread  attitudes  toward  women  which 
ultimately  affect  women  adversely.  Although 
many  of  these  attitudes  derive  from  society 
at  urge,  others  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
thatthe  law  school  Is  still  a  predominantly 
male  institution.  For  instance,  when  the 
studente  on  Uw  Journals  are  mostly  men,  who 
form  close  friendships  with  other  men  but 
not  in  general,  with  the  few  women  on  such 
Jou^auTlt  is  only  "natural"  th«t  they 
usually  pick  male  editors. 

This  results  not  only  from  the  general  in- 
ablUty  of  men  to  form  personal.  inteUectu^ 
friendships  with  women  on  a  non-romantic 
basis,  but  also  from  the  societal  tendency  to 
underrate  the  work  of  women.  For  li^tance 
studies  by  psychologists  have  shown  that 
students  wlU  consistently  rate  essays  higher 
if  told  the  authors  are  male.  whUe  the  iden- 
Ocal  essays  when  attributed  to  female  au- 
thorship are  rated  lower.  This  tendency  to 
underrate  has  an  obvious  application  to  the 
case  where  a  student  choice  of  editors  for 
the  law  journal  Is  partly  based  on  »« JY*!]!- 
atlon  of  the  quality  of  other  students  written 

work. 

The  Uw  school  often  shows  the  same  un- 
conscious tendency  to  underrate  women.  Of 
course,  this  reinforces  the  male  students 
own  evaluation  of  women.  Professors  who 
would  never  call  on  blacks  or  Jews  on  a 
"black's  Day"  or  a  "Jewish  Day",  feel  no  hed- 
tation  to  caU  on  women  students  only  to 
recite  on  a  "Ladles'  Day".  Needless  to  say.  the 
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dont  practice  law.  a  law  degree  will  be    'a 
background"     for     any    future     Job. 


lerm    t-auico  *-»j     —  — - — ~  ',  KI7.V.  intjii.  eood     bacKKround       lor     aoy     juvuiw     jw- 

eral  do*  not  conrey  -n  UnBge  of  ^f^;  |^en^^ntrast.  are  told  that  In  order 

lect.  and  the  professors'  use  °^  f «  f^"^!  ™t  ^  ,egai  education,  they  must  use  It  as 

does  nothing  to  convince  ^1^ ,^''^,^^f^^J^\.  u^ers  w^  If  women  dont  conform  to  this 

low  women  students  ««  ^^^^..^^^^^J.^^^i  Ix^^Jitl^n^eU  "faUure"  to  practice  law  _U^ 


School 


Number 
ol  women 


Total 

number 

of  faculty 


equals  in  the  law.  The  phrase  "Ladles  Day 
^nnotes  an  atUtude  that  1^  ^otb  prot«=Uve 
and   derogatory-an  attitude  which  people 
assume   towards  others  who  are  not  their 

'^'^iher  practice  at  NTXJ  Is  to  reward  the 
"outstanding  woman  graduate  '^'^  ^^^ 
■•outstanding  male  graduate"  at  graduation^ 
Again,  this  fosters  the  Idea  that  women  and 
^  think  dlfferenUy.  are  to  be  J"dged  dlf- 
ferently.  and  therefore  can  be  treated  differ- 
enuy  The  practice  also  denies  those  women 
who  are  outstanding  the  distinction  of  being 
rewarded  as  the  "outstanding  law  graduate  . 
The  difference  between  the  meaning  of  out- 
standing lair  graduate"  and  "ouutanding /«- 
male  law  graduate"  to  society  in  general  does 

not  need  elaboration.  

These  atUtudes  described  above  In  turn 
lead  to  very  specific  Incidents.  For  Instance, 
at  NYU  this  year,  several  discriminatory  Inci- 
dents took  place  In  connection  with  a  Moot 
6ourt  com^tltlon.  Initially,  ^o  women 
competitors  were  told  they  could  not  »PP>y 
tor  ^editorships  on  the  Moot  Court  Board 
because  they  were  not  sUff  members  of  Moot 

^^beequently.  two  men  competitors  who 
were  not  staff  members  either.  I.e..  who  were 
in  exacUy  the  same  position  as  the  t'fo 
women,    were    allowed    and    encouraged^  to 


used  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  women  out  of 
the  profession. 

In  conclusion,  male  attitudes  towards 
women  In  law  school  constitute  an  Inevitable 
element  of  inatltutlonaUzed  sex  discrimina- 
tion. 

LAW    SCHOOL    DISCRIMINATION    AS    A    NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 

At  the  first  National  Conference  of  Women 
Law  Students  held  at  NTO  this  Spring, 
women  testified  at  length  about  discrimina- 
tion These  women  came  from  law  schools 
across  the  country— from  Hastings  and 
Berkeley  In  California,  from  Duke  In  North 
Carolina,  from  Michigan  and  Minnesota, 
from  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  many  other 
schools  It  would  fill  several  weeks  of  testi- 
mony to  describe  and  deUll  all  of  the  ex- 
amples of  discrimination  which  were  dis- 
cussed and  related  at  that  Conference.  The 
very  fact  that  there  was  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing response  to  our  Committee's  Invitation 
to  spend  a  weekend  discussing  discrimina- 
tion against  women,  by  so  many  women  law 
students  from  so  many  different  schools.  Is 
a  sign  of  how  serious  and  pervasive  the  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  Is. 

The   catalogue   of   discriminatory    policies 
and  practices  and  Incidents  which  we  have 
wv,^.^,    ^~.~    _,^         ,  «««t     experienced  at  NYU  and  which  we  have  de- 

apply   and  were  voted  In  as  editors  of  Moot         L^^^  today.  Is  virtually  duplicated  at  every 


Ohio  State .----- 

Rutgers  (Camden  and  Newark) — 

St  John's  University 

Stsniord  University 

Temple  University 

University  ot  California,  Berkeley.. 

University  ol  Chicago.     

University  ol  Connecticut 

University  ol  Florida 

University  ol  Iowa 

University  ot  Maine 

University  ol  Maryland 

University  ol  Michigan  

University  ol  Minnesota 

University  ot  Missouri. 

Columbia - 

Kansas 

University  ol  North  Carolina  

University  of  Oregon 

University  ol  Pennsylvania — ... 

University  ol  Southern  California. 

University  ol  Texas 

University  of  Virginia 

University  ol  Wisconsin.. 

Wayne  State 

Yale 


1 

39 

4 

43 

n 

37 

0 

36 

1 

48 

1 

45 

1 

39 

0 

41 

7 

37 

0 

34 

0 

12 

n 

30 

1 

62 

0 

38 

1 

17 

? 

23 

n 

26 

0 

16 

n 

38 

3 

53 

1 

52 

1 

52 

1 

40 

1 

31 

2 

60 

Total. 


35 


1,625 


The  lollowing  table  is  a  breakdown  ol  the  number  of  women 
faculty  (35)  according  to  prolessorial  title: 

Assistant  or  associate  professor | 

Instructor  or  lecturer - S 

Librarian  or  librarian-assistant  profMlor » 

Professor , 

Research  assistant  professor * 

Visiting  associate  professor - 2 


Total. 


35 


Court  Both  the  students  and  faculty  In 
volved  insisted  this  was  not  a  discriminatory 
event,  but  merely  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
written  procedures  for  the  choice  of  editors. 
Hov^ever,  because  of  the  Incident,  the  Wom- 
en's Rights  Committee  insisted  that  written 
guidelines  be  established  for  the  scoring 
of  the  Moot  Court  competition  and  that 
women    Judges    be    Included.    Under    thoae 


law  school  which  was  represented  In  the  Con- 
ference.  It  Is  not  too  difficult  to  Infer  that  the 
discrimination   Is  duplicated  on  every  law 

school  campus.  

The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
Is  another  Ulustratlon  of  the  national  scope 
of  the  problem  of  discrimination  against 
women  The  Articles  of  the  AALS.  which 
set   forth    poUcles    and   gtUdellnes   binding 


All  of  the  above  statistks  have  been  compiled  from  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools  Directory  o(  Law  Teachers, 
1968-70. 

TABLE  ll.-FEMALE  LAW  SCHOOL   ENROLLMENT  AS  OF 
FALL,  1969 


guidelines,  the  two  women  eventually  won  member  law  schools.  conUln.  to  date 

?   ..    ^_a 1..  t>,»^  were  named  as      ^^  ^   ^^^^^    reference   to   or    admonition 

against  discrimination  against  women.  This 
year  the  AALS  created  the  Committee  on 
Women  In  Legal  Education  to  suggest  some 
amendments  to  the  Articles  to  deal  with 
sex-based  discrimination.  While  the  Com- 


both  competitive  .vent«;  they  were  named  as 
two  of  the  3-member  NYU  team  for  thena- 
tlonal  competlUon  and  were  also  selected 
as  one  of  the  two  beet  law  school  teams, 
which  would  compete  against  each  other  for 
the  law  school  championship.  However,  be- 


School 


Total 
enroll- 
ment 


Female        Percent 

enroll-         female 

ment      students 


fore  they  were  named,  members  of  the  Moot  ^^^^  ^^  ^ow  preparing  certain  proposals  to 

Court  Board,  and  the  other  competitors   at-        ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^S  Convention  this  Win- 
tempted  to  use  a  scoring  system   contxwy     h  j^^  members  have    already  ex- 
to  the  new  written  guidelines,  under  which     »«•  ^™™ 
the  women  would  not  have  been  named  one 


of  the  two  best  law  school  teams.  This  effort 
was  finally  thwarted,  and  the  guidelines  were 
followed,  but  not  without  a  tremendous 
srtruggle. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  sordid  story,  the  one 
man  invited  to  be  on  the  NYU  national  team 
refused  the  Invitation.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
elifflble  men  after  him  refused  to  serve  on 
the  national  team  as  well.  Apparently  If  the 
boys  can't  have  an  all-male,  or  at  least,  two 
men-one  woman  team,  they  would  rather 
not  play. 

This  Immature  approach  was  repeated  in 
another  Incident  during  the  student  strike 
this  Spring.  One  of  the  committees  formed 
was  to  contact  various  business  and  corpora- 
tion executives  In  order  to  raise  funds  for  a 
lobbying  effort.  Its  student  coordinator  (a 
man)  told  a  woman  law  student  that  women 
could  not  visit  corporations  with  men  stu- 
dents because  "women  don't  fit  the  corporate 
fma?e.- ^e  can  only  speculate  about  the     ««»ru:rsi.y- 


pressed  fears  that  policy  positions  barring 
discrimination  against  women  will  cause 
some  member  law  schools  to  threaten  to 
disaffiliate  from  the  AALS.  rather  than  to 
submit  to  such  antl-dlscrimlnatlon  pres- 
sures. This  deep-seated  resistance  to  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  against  women  fur- 
ther points  up  the  need  for  federal  legis- 
lation and  enforcement.  AALS  guidelines 
and  arguments  of  morai  suasion  will  not 
prevent  law  schools  which  resent  and  re- 
sist the  influx  of  women  into  law  from 
using  their  Institutional  power  to  continue 
to  discriminate  against  women. 

TABLE  l.-OISTRIBUTION  OF  WOMEN  FACULTY  AT  LEADING 
AMERICAN  LAW  SCHOOLS 


Boston  University .  9f5 

Brooklyn l.WS 

University  ol  California 

(Berkeley). '92 

University  ol  California 

(Hastings) M" 

University  ot  California 

(Los  Angeles). 

University  ot  Chicago 

Columbia  University 

Cornell  University 

Duke  University 

Fordham  University 

Georgetown  University 1,30U 

George  Washington  Uni- 

versify - ---       i,i>3w 

Harvard  Universi^ 1|649 

Howard  University |M 

University  ot  Illinois w/ 

Indiana  University 

(Bloomington) *" 

Indiana  University 
(^Indianapolis) js* 

"  ""  279 

403 
535 
138 


765 
459 
989 

400 
307 
760 


University  ol  Iowa 

University  ol  Kansas 

Loyola  University  (Chicago) 

University  ol  Maryland 

Universitjf  of  Maine 

U  niversity  of  Mich  igan 1,  ObZ 


591 
332 


School 


Number 
of  women 


Total 

number 

of  faculty 


Boston  University. 


policies  men  such  as  these  will  formulate 
when  they  have  positions  of  responsibility. 
Another  injurious  attitude  towards  women 
Is  B  demand  that  they  meet  higher  standards 
than  men.  Obviously,  thU  Influences  admis- 
sions and  hiring  practices.  Less  obviously.  It 
Influences  men's  Judgment  of  how  important 
It  Is  to  attract  more  women  Into  the  legal 
profeeelon.  For  instance,  many  men  go  to  law 
school  with  the  expectation  that  even  If  they 


Cornell  Umveisity. 

Duke  University 

Fordham  University 

Georgetown  University 

Goerge  Washington  University 

Harvard 

Indiana  University: 

Bloomington 

IndianspoKt 

LoyoU  University  (California) 

Marquette  University 

New  York  University 


SO 

63 

23 

19 

31 

70 

88 

82 

25 

21 

34 

21 

149 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  ol  Missouri 

(Columbia) 

University  ol  Montana 

University  ol  Nebraska 

University  ol  New  Mexico.— 

New  York  University Z.094 

Stale  University  ol  New 

York  (Buffalo) 

University  of  North  Carolina.. 

University  ot  North  Dakota.. 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Oregon.... 

University  of  Pennsylvania... 

Rutgers  (Camden) 

Rutgers  (Newark) 

SL  John's  UniveoHy.. -.-... 

University  of  South  Carolina. 

Univenity  ol  South  OakoU... 


362 
122 
330 
182 


485 
545 
120 
516 
344 
450 
293 
528 
223 
422 
806 
496 
159 


138 
75 

95 

82 

73 
71 
99 
17 
22 
53 
110 

145 
124 
68 

35 


41 
23 

9 
27 
43 

8 
71 
49 
23 

11 
2 
8 

16 
239 

20 

25 

2 

53 

20 

22 

16 

54 

10 

54 

31 

9 

7 


14 
7 

12 

7 

9 
15 
10 

4 

7 
7 
8 

8 

7 

19 

5 


6 
5 
3 
7 
8 
6 
7 
8 
7 

3 
2 
2 
9 
11 

4 

5 

2 

10 

6 

5 

5 

10 

5 

13 

4 

2 

4 


3 
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™«se^bnS  moo  ?;r  year  less  thm     ride  women  to  share  with  m  more  trf  the 

ll,i,.»l,  .1  s..»...  Ml.  ,     men  WnoiVederlcal  workers,  the  average     trulW  and  rewards  ot  our  ereat  sorteW. 

SSSsS^.;;;;;  I   i    i  «"» '"^ '""  °'"'  ^"'"*  srSindCr^-wTdJ-wK 

KrSrJSSi,;:::::        !S  1  t    "SSer,  it  women  can  tad  emplo,-     't^!"^'  ^iif  """"^^^^^^SM'rse": 

••jnts-.s".. .g    ,!    5  sss'ii^he'';reaToro;  rsinir^'sSi^'^TXneV^n 

men    Thus    women  with  advanced  de-     pensable  roles  that  "*^  P^^^J^w    rT^ 

The  above  statistics  are  taken  from  Law  Schools  and  Bar  Ad-  ggg  of  ten'mUSt  setUe  for  secretarial  OT      WOncienul     •^„"«f,^7*  V'Ji^V   55- 

mission  R«,uirements  in  the  United  States  pubhshed  by  the     ^j^    j  positions.  If  a  good  position  Is     vitalize  American  life  In  50  many  dll- 

Section  ,1  Legal  Educat.n  and  Adm.ss«ns  to  the  Bar,  Fall  1969.      ^im^l  POS  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^pt  half  the      ferent  WayS.  nrlnctoles 

Mr    DANIELS   of   New   Jersey.   Mr.     pay  of  the  man  next  to  her  doing  the        I  have   ong  supported  the  principles 

Si^erlriie  in  support  of  House  Reso-  ^Lwork.                                     ^       ^  °' ^l" ''S  ^h  ^^L'^/f'S^toKtl 

hiUon  264  to  grant  equal  rights  to  women.  Thus,   as   an  increasing  number   of  vote  for  it.  and  I  have  faitJi  that  it  is  a 

i  i^a  oosS)^  o?the  a!^endment  and  women  are  coUege  educated  or  have  the  gr^t  step  forward  not  orjy  for  women 

eamestSXport  its  passage.  experience  and  talent  to  take  on  jobs  buUor  men  and  forour  country. 

I  noticed  Sthis  morning's  Washington  hitherto  performed  exchJisively  by  men.  Mr.    HOOAN     Mr.    Si«^er^^  am 

Pfit  thatMiss  Alice  Paul,  who  has  been  their  average  annual  pay  differences  have  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  »  oosponsor  oi 

Shtin?  for  women's  rights  since  1917.  not  improved.  In  1955.  women's  salaries  the  women's  equal  rights  amentoent  In 

SSSJ^lSarS  would  be  a  much  were  36  percent  lower  than  men's;  in  the  91st  Congre^-  Being  a  fteshmar^ 

haSr  and  stronger  country  if  women  i960,  30  percent;  in  1965, 40  percent;  and  my  sponsorship  of  ^*°^«?^f°^^^ 

wP?eine5ualSwonsofpower."  in  1968, 42  percent.  not  date  back  through  numerotis  Cra- 

I  tWi*  tSit^hat  Mii  Paul  Is  saying.  We  decided  long  ago  that  this  country  gresses  as  do  those  of  niany  of  my  <^- 

is  tS^e  Nation  wUl  benefit  by  reoog-  would  not  continue  to  exploit  any  class  leagues.  Neverthele^.  I  have    ong  ad- 

nii^  the  natuS  differences  of  women  or  race  in  order  to  maintain  our  econ-  vocated  and  supported  equal  rights  for 

(^iteronant^o^gfanTethol^^h'S  ""Sfis  time  again  to  guarantee  in  action     ''^^though   various   statutes  ^   61s- 

^li^^that  th^fSe  of  m<St  iSgher  that  promise  because  Uiis  country  wUl     crimination  based  on  sex.  commissions. 

^Cf teni  S  pay  more  StZ  to  not  aSd  cannot  thrive  on  the  exploited     councils,  and  task  forces  h'^ye  d^^i^ 

S^tiS  toe  iCemate  home  front,  labor  of  any  group,  whether  the  exploita-     documented  Uiecontmuede^ten^  of 

tStls   tJie  faxnuTor  immediate  group  tion  is  by  sex.  by  race,  or  by  class.         legal  discriminations  based  on  sex.  "IJese 

iv^infni^ra^  than  the  outlying  bor-         Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very     range  from  laws  prohibitmg  women  from 

Si^Se  terrltoi^^uS^Sch  the  glad  to  sign  tiie  discharge  petition  for     ^-orking  in  certain  occupations  and  ex- 

^^nv  mS^f  live  equal  rights  for  women,  and  wiU  strongly     eluding  women  from  certain  colleges  and 

family  mijmuve^  correct,  and  I  suspect  support  tiiis  bill.  For  a  long  period  of     universities  and  scholarship  programs  to 

th«f  ^ifw^  himiSi7have  for  too  long  time,  I  have  been  urging  that  Uus  bill    laws  restricting  the  rights  of  married 

Stprt  on;rwrSSg  i^titutions  with  be  brought  to  tiie  floor  of  the  House     ^omen  and  which  carry  heavier  penal- 

Ji^,S„?rviP^fnt   wrhavebee^  because  I  have  been  of  ttie  opinion  tiiat     ties  for  women  Uian  for  men. 

SL^  con^^  wlS  borde'r  pSSlems  an  overwhelming  number  of  tiie  women.        The  report  of  the  President's  Task 

Se^TS^lSl  of  toe  rtate  of  and  most  of  toe  people  in  the  country     po^ce  on  Women's  Rights  provides  the 

SSs^tSSfo^^amUies.''  want  it.  and  toe  Members  of  toe  House     ^^st  recent   authoritative   documenta- 

T^iStoatmJre  attention  would  be  almost  unanimously  supported  it.  tion  of  Uils  problem.  Women  throughout 

Daid^educati^J  and  homing,  healto         In  Uiis  enlightened  day,  it  is  untWnk-     ^^e  country  do  not  need  to  read  reports 

SrlSilhSr?  Sp^probtemS  if  there  able  to  my  mind  toat  there  should  be     ^^  ^gam  of  sexual  discrimination,  how- 

wertmSrewome^S  petitions  of  business  legal  discriminations  ^^^1^^°'^^''^^^    ever,  as  toey  come  face  to  face  w.to  it 

^ZJnZrnmlntBlDoTeT  a  matter  of  fact.  throughout  the  years,     each  and  every  day. 

AmeriS^S  foSdS'  on  the  pranise  indeed  tiiroughout  toe  centuries  women        j  ^^^^^  ^he  feelings  of  otoer  M^bew 

of  fSdS  and  UbSty  for  all.  The  prem-  have  played  a  tremendous  part  in  de-       j  ^^^  ^ody  toat  it  is  incredible  that  In 

^  L  an^nomlTtheorJ  as  much  as  a  veloping  our  civilization  and  improvmg     ^^^  j^^t  quarter  of  toe  20to  century  it 

Slitica?o^^Se  byVSue  of  economic  and  strengtoening  all  toe  mstrumental-  ^^  j^  ^y  debatable  toat  toe  major- 
fndlSden^  o^'^ding  Patoers  be-  ities  which  make  oui-  free  system  such  a  ^  ^^  American  people  have  equal  rights 
fevedT^S^  coSd^Stain  not  only  boon  to  our  own  citizens  and  mankind.  J^„  ^^  Constitution.  Today,  we  have 
?hJnoi1Slfr^oms  of  liberty  and  jus-        I  wUl  not  at  tois  time  elaborate  upon  opportunity  to  take  Uie  first  step  to 

Sie  bit  TrLd^Trom  eSmiJc  want     toe   great,   indispensable   contnbutions        ^  ^^  end  to  such  discrimination  once 
t«ii     "^  women  have  made  to  toe  development  of     ^^^  j^^  all.  I  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 

vpt  for  hundreds  of  years  American     toe  race,  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and         ^  ttiis  resolution. 
^r^r^Ll^vJ^t^-^eot^TLn^Sonot     toe  strengto  and  power  of  all  free  in-     ^  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 

Tnnomiv  InS^UtiSl^e^Se  ^-     stitutions.  I  believe  that  long  since  we     ^^h  time  is  running? 

=r^££^^B,r^-  M-SS~  .rs:'.s5rh£-,r^e=; 

KKliSe-'u-lnX-h^lSSlI  i^=S«'  =  r  '1.,..OH:.^.Mr.Spe...r,.^M 
out  to  work,  men  in  power  have  grudg-     tha\*T  "  «  f^n^  ^t^^t  that  they     those  people  who  have  spoken  here  to- 

's^s.^^ss'^^oV^i.^^  r3&«fi«  s^o^tii'^'heW-i'^ii 

--^Sr^ttho^sandsotwomenhave  £££f3rSo»S  ^^\^  ^-^"'^^1'^^^ 
K^Se>^=.  ^Ja^e^rot-^rXr  ^ ^."'SeT.lir'Slt  a>«"SS  SfnSSenflfthS^SLn'suSK 
^w'^atTevS/Sor^eMtotmS    ""^  I  deepl,  resp«=t  the  view,  of    I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  sa,  the 
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help  that  has  been  given  this  amend- 
ment. .  ^       X  ii.  * 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out  that 
none  of  the  horrors  which  have  been 
conjured  up  will  occur.  In  the  one  State 
where  they  have  equality  under  the  law 
there  have  been  no  suits. 

I  ask  you  now  to  vote  with  me  on  the 
previous  question  and  against  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  and  for  the  amend- 
ment.   

CKNXXAL  LBAVK  TO  EXTKND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  care  to  do  so  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. _,      ^ 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

MOTION  TO  RICOMMrr 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.'Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  McCXJLLOCH.  I  am  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCuiAOCH  moves  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  264  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  with  instructions  that 
■aid  committee  shall  promptly  hold  appro- 
priate hearings  thereon. 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quor\mi  is 
not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  no- 
tify absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  26,  nays  344.  not  voting  59. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  263] 
TEAS— 26 
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Abemethy 

Ashbrook 

Brooks 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Celler 

Chappell 

Colmer 

DaTts,  Wis. 

Dennis 


Dlngell 

Dom 

Hutchinson 

Landgrebe 

McCloBkey 

Mcculloch 

Mayne 

Nedzl 

Poage 


Poff 

Saylor 

Sctamitz 

Vander  Jagt 

WslcHe 

White 

Wbltten 

Wiggins 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beau,  Md. 
Belcher 
B^,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Masa. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Bxuton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlalii 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
OoUler 
ColUns 
Conable 
Oonta 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cougblm 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
deU  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Evans,  Oolo. 
Fascell 
Pelgban 
Flndley 


NAYS— 344 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakis 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrlfDn 
Grlfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sctunidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hoimeld 
Horton 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Ke« 
Keith 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyroe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Uacdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 


Mahon 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnsball 

Mize 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Held,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Hooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

rairiver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

SkuMtz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 


Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tleman 


Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

VanU 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 


Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
WoWr 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bush 
Caffery 
Carter 
Clay 
Cramei 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dawson 
Dickinson 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Edwards.  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fish 

Flynt 

Gallagher 

Gold  water 

Hagan 

Hastings 

Hebert 

Hosmer 

King 

Kleppe 

Long,  La. 

Lukeus 

McKneaUy 

MacGregor 

MaUlUrd 

MeskUl 


Monagan 

O'Hara 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pollock 

PoweU 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tunney 

Wright 

Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 
Mr.  Hfebert  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr  BlafKi  with  Mr.  Plah. 
UT.  BuriSon  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr  Daddario  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 
Mr'.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr  Dawson  with  Mr.  McKneaUy. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  EQ- 
warda  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  FaUon  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  vrlth  Mr.  Brocr. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Da  via  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr  Flynt  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Rarlck  wl'.h  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr  Baring  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr  Hagan  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Zwach  with  Mr.  Teague  of  CaUfonila. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr  Symington  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mrs.  ORIPFTrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere— yeas  352,  nays  15,  not  voting  62, 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.2641 
YEAS— 352 


X 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 


Aimunzio 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 


Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU,  CaUf . 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  CaUf. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Fa. 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
CtUsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cou^hlln 
Cowget 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
dela  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  CaUf. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
FasceU 
Fetghan 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tann. 
Fuqua 


CHOiflanakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
HaU 

Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hann* 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hof»n 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  CaUf 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Melcber 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  CaUf. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnsball 
Mize 
MizeU 
Mollohan 


Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

CNelll,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
PodeU 
Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  m. 
.  Price.  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
PudnsU 
PurceU 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Reld,  m. 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
RoblBon 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roth 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
SchneebeU 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Sh  river 
Slkes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  CaUf. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson,  N  J 
Thomson,  Wis. 
T^ieman 
OdaU 
nilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 


Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 


Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 

NATS— 16 

Dlngell 

Landgrebe 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

Nedzl 


Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— «a 


Poage 

Saylor 

Schmlta 

Waldle 

Wiggins 


Evlns,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

Fish 

Flynt 

Gallagher 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Hagan 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hosmer 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kleppe 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McKneaUy 

MacGregor 

Mainiard 

Mayne 


MeskUl 

Monagan 

O'Hara 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

PoUock 

PoweU 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Tunney 

Wright 

Zwach 


Abemethy 
Bymes,  Wis. 
CeUer 
Davis,  WU. 
Dennis 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bush 
Caffery 
Carter 
Clay 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Dickinson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  joint  resolution  vras  passed. 

Tlie  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Teague  of  CaUfornla. 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr,  Hastings. 

Mr!  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Burleaon  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr!  Caffery  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr   Fallon  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr!  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Ur.  Dickin- 
son. ,„  ^ 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  McKneaUy. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr   Gallagher  with  Mr.  MailUard. 

Mr!  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Passman  vrtth  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Bi4r.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

The  result  ol  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE    HOUSE    FROM    AUGUST    14, 
1970,  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  9,  1970 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H  Con.  Res.  689)  providing  for  an  ad- 
journment of  the  House  from  August  14. 
1970,  until  September  9,  1970.  or  sooner 
if  reassembled  by  the  Speaker,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  I,  Ui»  7.  after  "first"  inawt.  ".  and 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourn*  on  Wednes- 
day. September  2.  1970.  It  shaU  stand  ad- 
journed untU  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday. 
September  8, 1970'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.      .     ____________ 

AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  CONSTRUCT,  OPER- 
ioT!     AND    MAINTAIN    NARROWS 
UNIT     MISSOURI     RIVER     BASIN 
PROJECT.  COLORADO 
Mr    ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from^^e 
Speaker's   table   the   bill    (S.   3547)    to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Narrows  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Colorado,  and  for  other  Purpos^. 
with  a  House  amendment  thereto,  insist 
on  the  House  amendment,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none  and  apiwints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Aspi- 
NALL.  Johnson  of  California.  Haley. 
Saylob,  and  Hosmer. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speajer  Ml 
the  rollcall  just  passed.  roUcall  No.  264, 
I  was  unavoidably  detained  o"  o^ficUd 
business,  and  missed  the  vote.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show 
Uiat  I  would  have  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 


NATION'S  CONFIDENCE  IN  PRU- 
DENT NIXON  IS  ON  INCREASE 
(Mr  POFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Harru 
poU  today  reflects  a  growing  confldmce 
by  the  American  people  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  particularly  his  handling  ol 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

Harris  says  61  percent  now  feel  the 
President  was  justified  in  going  Into 
Cambodia.  ,   ..       . 

All  of  this  must  be  disappointing  to 
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those  who  have  spent  most  of  the  time 
since  the  President's  inauguration  at- 
tempting to  destroy  his  credibility  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  and  to  thwart  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  just  and  honorable 
peace  that  will  maintain  America's  cred- 
ibility in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

To  those  who  seek  peace  at  any  price 
and  a  general  abdication  of  America's 
responsibilities  and  obligations,  the  Har- 
ris poll  says  plainly: 

The  American  people  are  not  with  you: 
the  American  people  support  the  President, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Harris  poll,  coming 
on  top  of  the  equally  favorable  Gallup 
poll,  shows  the  President  is  leading  in 
directions  the  American  people  wish  to 
go.  _^_^^^_^^ 

REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL QUALITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  first  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  environment  is 
an  historic  milestone.  It  represents  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  that 
a  people  has  paused,  consciously  and  sys- 
tematically, to  take  comprehensive  stock 
of  the  quality  of  its  surroimdings. 

It  comes  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The 
recent  upsurge  of  public  concern  over 
environmental  questions  reflects  a  be- 
lated recognition  that  man  has  been  too 
cavalier  in  his  relations  with  nature.  Un- 
less we  arrest  the  depredations  that  have 
been  inflicted  so  carelessly  on  our  natu- 
ral systems — which  exist  in  an  intricate 
set  of  balances — we  face  the  prospect  of 
ecological  disaster. 

The  hopeful  side  is  that  such  a  pros- 
pect can  be  avoided.  Although  recogni- 
tion of  the  danger  has  come  late,  it  has 
come  forcefully.  There  still  are  large  gaps 
in  our  environmental  knowledge,  but  a 
great  deal  of  what  needs  to  be  done  can 
be  identified.  Much  of  this  has  ahready 
been  begun,  and  much  more  can  be 
started  quickly  if  we  act  now. 

SCOPE    or    THE    COUNCIL'S    RZPOHT 

The  accompanying  report  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  seeks  to  de- 
scribe the  conditions  of  our  environment, 
and  to  identify  major  trends,  problems, 
actions  under  way  smd  opportunities  for 
the  future.  This  first  report  by  the  Coun- 
cil is  necessarily  incomplete  in  some  re- 
spects, especially  in  the  identification  of 
trends.  The  National  Enviroximental 
Policy  Act.  which  created  the  Council, 
became  law  only  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Existing  systems  for  measuring  smd 
monitoring  environmental  conditions  and 
trends,  and  for  developing  Indicators  of 
environmental  quality,  are  still  inade- 
quate. There  also  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be 
learned  about  the  significance  of  these 
facts  for  the  human  condition. 

However,  the  report  will,  I  think,  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Congress  (smd  also  to 
the  Executive  Branch)  by  assembling  in 


one  comprehensive  document  a  wealth 
of  facts,  analyses  and  recommendations 
concerning  a  wide  range  of  our  most 
pressing  environmental  challenges.  It 
should  also  serve  a  major  educational 
purpose,  by  clarifying  for  a  broad  pub- 
lic what  those  challenges  are  and  where 
the  principal  dangers  and  opportunities 
he. 

Substantively  as  well  as  historically, 
this  first  report  is  an  important  docu- 
ment. No  one  can  read  it  and  remain 
complacent  about  the  environmental 
threats  we  confront,  or  about  the  need 
both  to  do  more  and  to  learn  more  about 
those  threats. 

OKTTING    AT   THE    EOOTS 


"Environment"  is  not  an  abstract  con- 
cern, or  simply  a  matter  of  aesthetic,  or 
of  personal  taste — although  it  c^  and 
should  involve  these  as  well.  Man  is 
shaped  to  a  great  extent  by  his  surround- 
ings. Our  physical  nature,  our  mental 
health,  our  culture  and  institutions,  our 
opportunities  for  challenge  and  fulfill- 
ment, our  very  survival — all  of  these  are 
directly  related  to  and  affected  by  the 
environment  in  which  we  live.  They  de- 
pend upon  the  continued  healthy  func- 
tioning of  the  natural  systems  of  the 
Earth. 

Environmental  deterioration  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon.  But  both  the  rate  of 
deterioration  and  its  critical  impact 
have  risen  sharply  in  the  years  since 
the  Second  World  War.  Rapid  popula- 
tion increases  here  and  abroad,  urbani- 
zation, the  technology  explosion  and  the 
patterns  of  economic  growth  have  all 
contributed  to  our  environmental  crisis. 
While  growth  has  brought  extraordinary 
benefits,  it  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
sufficiently  foresighted  efforts  to  guide 
its  development. 

At  the  same  time,  in  many  localities 
determined  action  has  brought  positive 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  air  or 
water— demonstrating  that,  if  we  have 
the  will  and  make  the  effort,  we  can  meet 
environmental  goals.  We  also  have  made 
important  beginnings  in  developing  the 
institutions  and  processes  upon  which 
any  fundamental,  long-range  environ- 
mental improvement  must  be  based. 

The  basic  causes  of  our  environmental 
troubles  are  complex  and  deeply  im- 
bedded. They  include :  our  past  tendency 
to  emphasize  quantitative  growth  at  the 
expense  of  qualitative  growth;  the  fail- 
ure of  our  economy  to  provide  full  ac- 
counting for  the  social  costs  of  environ- 
mental pollution;  the  failure  to  take  en- 
vironmental factors  into  accoimt  as  a 
normal  and  necessary  part  of  our  plan- 
ning and  decision-making;  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  institutions  for  dealing  with 
problems  that  cut  across  traditional  polit- 
ical boundaries;  our  dependence  on  con- 
veniences, without  regard  for  their  Im- 
pact on  the  environment;  and  more  fun- 
damentally, our  failure  to  perceive  the 
environment  as  a  totality  and  to  xmder- 
stand  and  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
interdependence  of  all  its  parts,  includ- 
ing man  himself. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot 
correct  such  deep-rooted  causes  over- 
night. Nor  can  we  simply  legislate  them 
away.  We  need  new  knowledge,  new  per- 
ceptions, new  attitudes — and  these  must 


extend  to  all  levels  of  government  and 
throughout  the  private  sector  as  well:  to 
industry:  to  the  professions;  to  each  in- 
dividual citizen  in  his  job  and  in  his 
home.  We  must  seek  nothing  less  than  a 
basic  reform  in  the  way  our  society  looks 
at  problems  and  makes  decisions. 

Our  educational  system  has  a  key  role 
to  play  in  bringing  about  this  reform. 
We  must  train  professional  environmen- 
tal managers  to  deal  with  pollution,  land 
planning,  and  all  the  other  technical  re- 
quirements of  a  high  quality  environ- 
ment. It  is  also  vital  that  our  entire  so- 
ciety develop  a  new  understanding  and  a 
new  awareness  of  man's  relation  to  his 
environment — what  might  be  called  "en- 
vironmental literacy."  This  will  require 
the  development  and  teaching  of  envi- 
ronmental concepts  at  every  point  in  the 
educational  process. 

While  education  may  provide  ultimate 
answers  to  long-range  environmental 
problems,  however,  we  cannot  afford  to 
defer  reforms  which  are  needed  now.  We 
have  already  begun  to  provide  the  insti- 
tutional framework  for  effective  envi- 
ronmental improvement. 

OROANmNO    FOB    IMPROVEMENT 


As  my  first  official  act  of  the  decade, 
on  January  first  I  signed  into  law  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  That 
Act  established  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  I  have  charged  the 
Council  with  coordinating  all  environ- 
mental quality  programs  and  with  mak- 
ing a  thorough  review  of  all  other  Fed- 
eral programs  which  affect  the  environ- 
ment. ,  . 

Federal  agencies  are  now  required  to 
file  with  the  Council  and  the  public  a 
statement  setting  out  in  detail  the  en- 
vironmental implications  of  all  proposals 
for  legislation  and  for  other  major  activi- 
ties with  a  significant  environmental  im- 
pact. With  the  help  of  this  provision,  I 
intend  to  ensure  that  environmental 
considerations  are  taken  into  account  at 
the  earliest  possible  stage  of  the  de- 
cision-making process. 

On  July  9  I  sent  ta  the  Congress  a  re- 
organization plan  which  would  estab- 
lish an  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, consolidating  the  major  environmen- 
tal pollution  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  reform  is  long 
overdue. 

Responsibility  for  anti-pollution  and 
related  programs  is  now  fragmented 
among  several  Departments  and  agen- 
cies, thus  weakening  our  overall  Fed- 
eral effort.  Air  pollution,  water  pollution 
and  solid  wastes  are  different  forms  of 
a  single  problem,  and  it  becomes  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  broad  systems  ap- 
proaches are  going  to  be  needed  to  bring 
our  pollution  problems  under  control. 
The  reorganization  would  give  unified 
direction  to  our  war  on  pollution  and 
provide  a  stronger  organizational  base 
for  our  stepped-up  effort. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity has  begun  the  vital  task  of  identify- 
ing indicators  of  environmental  quality 
and  determining  the  requirements  for 
monitoring  systems,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  assess  environmental  trends.  These 
systems  are  needed  to  give  early  warn- 
ing of  environmental  problems.  They  will 
provide  data  for  determining  environ- 
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mental  needs  and  establishing  priorities, 
and  for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  to  Improve  the  environment. 
The  development  of  such  monitoring  sys- 
tems is  essential  to  effective  environmen- 
tal management. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  develop  new 
knowledge  through  research.  We  need  to 
know  far  more,  for  example,  about  the 
effects  of  specific  pollutants,  about  eco- 
logical relationships,  and  about  human 
behavior  in  relation  to  environmental 
factors.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  should  develop  an  Integrated  re- 
search program  aimed  at  pollution  con- 
trol. The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  will  continue,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  to 
review  and  coordinate  our  overall  en- 
vironmental research  effort,  as  well  as 
to  undertake  its  own  environmental  stud- 
ies and  research. 

These  actions  represent  Important  ad- 
ditions to  the  Institutional,  procedural, 
and  informational  base  for  effective  en- 
vironmental management.  They  hold  the 
promise  of  a  real  leap  forward  in  the 
years  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
move  ahead  now  in  those  areas  in  which 
we  already  possess  the  knowledge  and 
capability  for  effective  action. 

RECENT  ACTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  February  10  of  this  year,  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  special  message  on  the 
environment.  This  presented  a  37-polnt 
action  program,  with  special  emphasis 
on  strengthening  our  fight  against  water 
and  air  pollution. 

In  the  field  of  water  pollution,  my 
major  legislative  recommendations  in- 
cluded: 

—Authorization  of  $4  billion  to  cover 
the  Federal  share  of  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram to  provide  treatment  facilities. 

— Establishment  of  an  Environmental 
Financing  Authority  to  help  finance  the 
State  and  local  share  of  treatment  plants. 

— Retform  of  the  method  by  which 
funds  are  allocated  under  the  treatment 
grant  programs. 

— Greatly  strengthened  enforcement 
authority,  including  provisions  for  fines 
of  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for  violations. 

Among  my  major  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  the  control  of  air  pol- 
lution were : 

— More  stringent  procedures  for  reduc- 
ing pollution  from  motor  vehicles. 

— Establishment  of  national  air  quality 
stsmdards. 

— Establishment  of  national  emissions 
standards  for  extremely  hazardous  pol- 
lutants. 

—A  major  strengthening  of  enforce- 
ment procedures,  including  extension  of 
Federal  air  pollution  control  authority  to 
both  inter-  and  intra-state  situations  and 
provision  for  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  a  day 
for  violators. 

Other  legislative  actions  recommended 
in  my  February  10  message  Included: 

—Appropriation  In  1971  of  the  full  $327 
million  authorized  under  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  to  provide 
additional  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
with  increased  emphasis  on  locating  new 
recreation  facilities  to  crowded  urban 
areas. 


— Establishment  of  new  procediures  to 
encourage  and  finance  the  relocation  of 
Federal  facilities  now  occupying  land 
that  could  better  be  turned  to  public  rec- 
TG  ft  tion  fill  use 

—Authorizing  the  transfer  of  surplus 
real  property  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  park  and  recreational  purposes 
at  public  benefit  discoimts  of  up  to  100 
percent. 

In  addition,  the  message  spelled  out 
14  separate  measures  I  was  taking  by 
administrative  action  or  Executive  Order. 
These  included  such  wide-ranging  iiUtla- 
tives  as  launching  an  extensive  Federal 
research  and  development  program  in 
unconventionally-powered,  low-pollution 
vehicles,  requiring  the  development  of 
comprehensive  river  basta  plans  for  wa- 
ter pollution  control,  re-directtog  re- 
search on  solid  waste  management  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  re-cycling  and 
re-use,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Prop- 
erty Review  Board  to  recommend  specific 
Federal  properties  for  conversion  to 
recreational  use. 

I  agato  urge  the  Congress  to  act  soon 
and  favorably  on  the  legislative  proposals 
contained  in  that  message.  They  are  vital 
to  our  growing  effort  to  protect  and  im- 
prove our  environment. 

I  consider  the  recommendations  in  my 
February  10  message  only  a  beginning— 
although  an  Important  one.  I  said  at  the 
time  that  we  must  do  much  more  and 
that  we  would  do  more  as  we  gained 
experience  and  knowledge.  Our  Adminis- 
tration is  living  up  to  that  commitment. 
Previously,  on  February  4, 1  had  issued 
an  Executive  Order  directing  a  prompt 
clean-up  of  air  and  water  pollution 
caused  by  Federal  agencies.  This  task 
is  well  imderway.  As  I  said  then,  the 
Federal  Government  should  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  coimtry.  We 
are  doing  so. 

On  April  15.  I  sent  legislation  to  the 
Congress  that  will,  if  enacted,  bring  to 
an  end  the  dumping  of  dredged  spoils 
into  the  Great  Lakes  as  soon  as  disposal 
sites  are  available.  At  the  ssmie  time.  I 
directed  the  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty  to  make  a  study  of  ocean  dis- 
posal of  wastes  and  report  to  me  by 
September  1. 

On  May  19.  I  proposed  enactment  of 
a  special  tax  on  lead  additives  to  gasoltoe. 
to  encourage  todustry  to  provide  low 
or  non-leaded  gasolme. 

On  May  20,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  dealing  with  oil  pollu- 
tion caused  by  marme  transportation  of 
oil.  The  comprehensive,  10-potot  pro- 
gram set  out  to  the  message  tocluded 
legislative  proposals,  the  annoimcement 
of  administrative  actions,  and  the  for- 
warding to  the  Senate  of  two  totema- 
tlonal  conventions  and  amendments  to  a 
third  for  ratification.  The  nations  of  the 
world  must  take  aggressive  action  to  end 
Uie  growing  pollution  of  the  oceans. 

On  May  23.  I  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  propose  a  new  treaty 
placing  the  natural  resources  of  the  deep 
sea  bed  beyond  the  200  meter  depth 
under  mtematlonal  regulation. 

On  June  4.  a  revised  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  for  dealtog  with  oil  spills 


was  annoimced  at  my  direction  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  on  Elnviron- 
mental  Quality. 

On  June  11.  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  requesting  the  enactment  of 
legislation  cancelltog  twenty  Federal  oil 
leases  for  off-shore  drilling  which  had 
been  granted  to  1968  to  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  aind  creating  a  Marine 
Sanctuary. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  on  July  9  I 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  reorganization 
plan  to  create  a  new  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  On  the  same  date,  I  sent 
another  reorganization  plan  to  consoU- 
date  Federal  martoe  resource  manage- 
ment functions  to  a  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Admtoistration,  withto 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
would  provide  better  coordtoatlon  and 
direction  of  our  vital  ocean  resource 
programs. 

TOWARD    A    LAND    VSZ   POLICT 

Lately,  our  attention  as  a  people  has 
repeatedly  and  insistently  been  seized  by 
urgent  concerns  and  immediate  crises: 
by  the  sudden  blankettog  of  cities  or  even 
whole  regions  with  dense  clouds  of  smog, 
for  example,  or  the  discovery  of  mercury 
pollution  to  rivers.  But  as  we  take  the 
longer  view,  we  find  smother  challenge 
looming  large :  the  mounting  pressures  of 
population.  Both  the  size  and  the  distri- 
bution of  our  population  have  critical  rel- 
evance to  the  quality  of  our  environment 
and  thus  to  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

Population  growth  poses  an  urgent 
problem  of  global  dimensions.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  have  an  effective  voice 
m  world  population  policies,  it  must 
demonstrate  wUltogness  to  face  Its  own 
population  problems  at  home. 

The  particular  impact  of  any  given 
level  of  population  growth  depends  to 
large  measure  on  patterns  of  land  use. 
Three  quarters  of  our  people  now  live  to 
urban  areas,  and  if  present  trends  con- 
ttoue  most  of  them  in  the  future  will  live 
to  a  few  mammoth  urban  concentrations. 
ITiese  concentrations  put  enormous  pres- 
sure on  transportation,  sanitation  and 
other  public  services.  They  sometimes 
create  demands  that  exceed  the  resource 
capacity  of  the  region,  as  to  the  case  of 
water  supply.  They  can  aggravate  pollu- 
tion, overcrowd  recreatlMi  facilities,  limit 
open  space,  and  make  the  restorative 
world  of  nature  ever  more  remote  from 
everyday  life.  Yet  we  would  be  bltod  not 
to  recognize  that  for  the  most  part  the 
movement  of  people  to  the  cities  has  been 
the  result  neither  of  perversity  nor  of 
happenstance,  but  rather  of  natural  hu- 
man aspirations  for  the  better  Jobs, 
schools,  medical  services,  cultural  op- 
portunities and  excitement  that  have 
traditionally  been  associated  with  urban 
life. 

If  the  aspirations  which  have  drawn 
Americans  to  the  city  to  the  first  instance 
and  subsequently  from  the  city  core  to 
the  suburbs  are  often  proving  illusory, 
the  solution  does  not  he  to  seektog  escape 
from  urban  life.  Our  challenge  is  to  find 
ways  to  promote  the  amenities  of  life  to 
the  midst  of  urban  development:  to  short, 
to  make  urban  life  fulfilling  rather  than 
frustrating.  Along  with  the  essentials  of 
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lobs  and  housing,  we  must  also  provide 
ooen  spaces  and  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portuniUes.  mamtain  acceptable  levels  of 
Sr  and  water  quality.  r«l"Cf  "0*^,,^*J 
Utter,  and  develop  cityscapes  that  delight 
the  eye  and  uplift  the  spirit. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  essential  that 
we  also  make  rural  life  itself  more  at- 
tractive. Uius  encouraging  orderly  growtti 
in  rural  areas.  The  creation  of  gr^wr 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  recreation- 
al opportunities  in  rural  Parts  of  me 
country  will  lead  to  the  stirengthening 
of  smaU  cities  and  towns,  contributing  to 
the  esUblishment  of  new  growth  centers 
in  the  nations  hearUand  region. 

Throughout  the  nation  there  is  a 
critical  need  for  more  effective  land  use 
planning,  and  for  better  conti-ols  over 
iose  of  Uie  land  and  the  Uving  systems 
that  depend  on  it.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory our  greatest  resource  has  been  our 
land— forests  and  plains,  mountains  and 
marshlands.  ri%-ers  and  lakes.  Our  land 
has  sustained  us.  It  has  given  us  a  love 
of  freedom,  a  sense  of  security,  and  cour- 
age to  test  the  \mknown. 

We  have  treated  our  land  as  if  it  were 
a  llmiUess  resource.  Traditionally.  Amer- 
icans have  felt  tiiat  what  they  do  with 
their  own  land  is  their  own  busing.  This 
attitude  has  been  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  pioneer  spirit.  Today,  we  are  com- 
ine  to  realize  that  our  land  is  finite  whUe 
ow  population  is  growing.  The  uses  to 
which  our  generation  puts  the  land  ca^ 
either  expand  or  severely  Umlt  the 
choices  our  children  will  have.  The  tone 
has  come  when  we  must  accept  the  idea 
that  none  of  us  has  a  right  to  abuse  the 
land,  and  that  on  the  conti-ary  society 
as  a  whole  has  a  legitimate  interest  In 
proper  land  use.  There  is  a  national  inter- 
est in  effective  land  use  planning  all 
across  the  nation. 

I  beUeve  that  the  problems  of  urbani- 
zation which  I  have  described,  of  re- 
source management,  and  of  land  and 
water  use  generally  can  only  be  met  by 
comprehensive  approaches  which  take 
into  account  the  widest  range  of  social, 
economic,  and  ecological  concerns.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  work  toward  development 
of  a  National  Land  Use  Policy  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  an  effective  partnership  of 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments  to- 
gether, and.  where  appropriate,  with  new 
regional  Institutional  arrangements. 

RBCTCIXNO    or    WASTSS 

The  prospect  of  Increasing  population 
density  adds  urgency  to  the  need  for 
greater  emphasis  on  recycling  of  "waste 
products.  More  people  means  greater 
consumption — and  thus  more  rapid  de- 
pletion—of scarce  natural  resources^ 
greater  consumption  means  more  "waste" 
to  dispose  of— whether  in  the  form  of 
aoUd  wastes,  or  of  the  poUutants  that 
foul  our  air  and  water. 

Yet  much  of  this  waste  la  unnecessary. 
Essentially,  waste  is  a  human  invention: 
Natural  systems  are  generally  "cloeed" 
systems.  Energy  Is  transformed  into  vege- 
Ution.  vegeUtion  into  animal  life,  and 
the  latter  returns  to  the  air  and  soU 
to  be  recycled  once  again.  Man.  on  the 
other  hand,  has  developed  "open"  sys- 
tems—ending all  too  of  ten  in  an  open 
sewer  or  an  open  dump. 
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We  can  no  longer  afford  the  indis- 
criminate waste  of  our  natural  resources; 
neither  should  we  accept  as  Inevitable 
the  mounting  costs  of  waste  removal.  We 
must  move  increasingly  toward  closed 
systems  that  recycle  what  now  are  con- 
sidered wastes  back  into  useful  and  pro- 
ductive purposes.  This  poses  a  major 
challenge— and  a  major  opportunity— 
for  private  industry.  The  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  is  working  to  foster 
development  of  such  systems.  Establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  greatly  increase 
our  ability  to  address  this  need  system- 
atically and  creatively. 

SVXKTONX'S  TASK 

As  our  Government  has  moved  ahead 
to  improve  our  environmental  manage- 
ment, it  has  been  greatiy  heartening  to 
me  to  see  the  extent  and  effectiveness 
of  citizen  concern  and  activity,  and  espe- 
cially the  commitment  of  young  people 
to  the  task.  The  job  of  building  a  better 
environment  is  not  one  for  government 
alone.  It  must  engage  the  enthusiasm 
and  commitment  of  our  entire  society. 
Citizen  organizations  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  action  to  support  strength- 
ened enviroimiental  programs.  The  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  has  provided 
an  important  link  between  the  Federal 
Govermnent's  effort  and  this  broad- 
ranging  citizen  activity. 

Similarly,  the  active  participation  of 
the  business  community  is  essential.  The 
government's   regulation   and   enforce- 
ment   activities    will    continue    to    be 
strengthened.    Performance    standards 
must  be  upgraded  as  rapidly  as  feasible. 
But  regulation  cannot  do  the  whole  job. 
Forward-looking  initiatives  by  business 
itself  are  also  vital— in  research,  in  the 
development  of  new  products  and  proc- 
esses, in  continuing  and  increased  in- 
vestment In  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment. ,     ,      ,    , 
On  the  international  front,  the  level  of 
environmental  concern  and  action  has 
been  rapidly  rising.  Many  of  our  most 
pressing  environmental  problems  know 
no  poUtical  boundaries.  Environmental 
monitoring  and  pollution  of  the  seas  are 
examples  of  major  needs  that  require 
international  cooperation,  and  that  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  world's 
nations  to  work  together  for  their  com- 
mon benefit. 

In  dealing  with  the  environment  we 
must  learn  not  how  to  master  nature  but 
how  to  master  ourselves,  om:  histitutions. 
and  our  technology.  We  must  achieve  a 
new  awareness  of  our  dependence  on  our 
surroundings  and  on  the  natural  sys- 
tems which  support  aU  life,  but  aware- 
ness must  be  coupled  with  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  our  enormous  capability  to  sJter 
these  surroundings.  Nowhere  is  this  ca- 
pability greater  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  country  must  lead  the 
way  in  showing  that  our  himian  and 
technological  resources  can  be  devoted 
to  a  better  life  and  an  improved  en- 
vironment for  ourselves  and  our  Inheri- 
tors on  this  planet. 

CXir  envlroimiMital  problems  are  very 
serious,  indeed  urgent,  but  they  do  not 
juailfy  either  panic  or  hysteria.  The 


problems  are  highly  complex,  and  their 
resolution  wUl  require  rational,  system- 
atic approaches,  hard  work  and  patience. 
There  must  be  a  national  commitment 
and  a  rational  commitment. 

The  accompanying  report  by  the 
Council  describes  the  principal  problems 
we  face  now  and  can  expect  to  face  in 
the  future,  and  it  provides  us  with  per- 
ceptive guidelines  for  meeting  them. 
These  deserve  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration. They  point  the  directions  in 
which  we  must  move  as  rapidly  as  cir- 
cimistances  permit. 

The  newly  aroused  concern  with  our 
natural  environment  embraces  old  and 
young  alike,  in  all  walks  of  life.  For  the 
young,  it  has  a  special  urgency.  They 
know  that  it  Involves  not  only  our  own 
lives  now  but  the  future  of  mankind.  For 
their  parents,  it  has  a  special  poignancy — 
because  ours  is  the  first  generation  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  concern  for  the  en- 
vironmental legacy  we  leave  to  our  chll- 
^en.  ,      ^. 

At  the  heart  of  this  concern  for  the 
environment  lies  our  concern  for  the 
human  condition:  for  the  welfare  of  man 
himself,  now  and  in  the  future.  As  we 
look  ahead  to  the  end  of  this  new  decade 
of  heightened  environmental  awareness, 
therefore,  we  should  set  ourselves  a 
higher  goal  than  merely  remedying  the 
damage  wrought  in  decades  past.  We 
should  strive  for  an  environment  that 
not  only  sustains  life  but  enriches  life, 
harmonizing  the  works  of  man  and  na- 
ture for  the  greater  good  of  all. 

RlCH.^RD  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  August  10,  1970. 


ESTABUSHING  NONVOTING  DELE- 
GATES FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  TO  THE  SEN.'^TE  AND 
TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  <HJi. 
18619)  'to  establish  the  offices  of  delegate 
from  the  I>istrict  of  Columbia  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  amend  the  District  (rf  Co- 
lumbia Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

BH.    18619 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TTTLE 

SBcnoN  1.  ThU  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Deleg&tes  Act". 

DKLBGATE  TO  TH«  SKNATX  AHD  OKLXCATX  TO  THI 
HOtTSK  or  vatXSEttTATlVia 

8«c.  2.  (a)(1)  The  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  represented  In  the 
Senate  by  a  Delegate,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Delegate  to  the  Senate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia",  who  shall  Is*  elected  by  the  vot- 
m  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  accord- 
ance with  the  District  of  Columbia  HecUon 
Act.  The  Delegate  shaU  have  a  seat  m  the 
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Senate,  with  the  right  of  debate,  but  not  of 
voting,  shall  have  all  the  privileges  granted 
a  SenatOT  by  secUon  6  of  ArUcle  I  of  the 
Constitution,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  reetrlctlons  and  regulaUons  as  are  Im- 
posed by  law  or  rules  on  Senators.  The  term 
of  office  of  the  Delegate  shall  be  six  years, 
except  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  Dele- 
gate first  elected  to  the  Senate  shall  end 
at  noon  on  January  3,  19T7. 

(2)  No  Individual  may  hold  the  office  of 
Delegate  to  the  Senate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  unless  on  the  date  of  his  elec- 
Uon— 

(A)  he  Is  a  qualified  elector  (as  that  term 
U  defined  In  section  2(2)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(B)  he  U  at  least  thirty  years  of  age; 

(C)  he  holds  no  other  paid  public  office; 

and 

(D)  he  has  resided  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia continuously  since  the  beginning  of 
the  three-year  period  ending  on  such  date. 
He  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to 
maintain  the  quaUflcatlons  required  by  this 
paragraph. 

(b)(1)  The  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  represented  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  Delegate,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentetlves  from  the  District  of  Columbia", 
who  shaU  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  accordance  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act.  The  Dele- 
gate shall  have  a  seat  In  the  Ho\ise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  the  right  of  debate,  but 
not  of  voting,  shall  have  all  the  privileges 
granted  a  Representative  by  section  «  of  Ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution,  and  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  and  regulations 
as  are  Imposed  by  law  or  rules  on  Represen- 
tatives. The  Delegate  shall  be  elected  to 
serve  during  each  Congress,  except  that  the 
term  of  office  of  the  Delegate  first  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  end  at 
noon  on  January  3, 1973. 

(2)  No  Individual  may  hold  the  office  of 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  District  of  ColvimbU  unless  on  the 
date  of  his  election — 

(A)  he  Is  a  qualified  elector  (as  that  term 
Is  defined  In  secUon  2(2)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(B)  he  Is  at  least  twenty-five  years  of 
age; 

(C)  he  holds  no  other  paid  public  office; 
and 

(D)  he  has  resided  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia continuously  since  the  beginning  of 
the  three-year  period  ending  on  such  date. 
He  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to 
maintain  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
paragraph. 

AMKNDMBNTS    TO    THX    DIBTaiCTr    OF    COLUMBIA 
ELECTION   ACT 

8»c.  8.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ElecUon  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1102) 
iB  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph  : 

"(6)  The  term  'Delegate'  means  the  Dele- 
gate to  the  Senate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU  or  the  Delegate  to  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  Subsections  (h),  (1).  (j).  and  (k)  of 
section  8  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  are  redesig- 
nated as  subsections  (n),  (o).  (p).  and  (q). 
respectively,  and  the  following  new  sulssec- 
tlons  are  Inserted  after  subsection  (g) : 

"(h)  The  Delegates  shall  be  elected  by 
the  peofde  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
a  general  election.  The  nomination  and 
election  of  each  Delegate  and  the  candidates 
for  each  c^Bce  of  Delegate  shaU  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Each  candidate 
for  each  office  of  Delegate  In  any  general 
election  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (j)  of  this  section  and  in  sec- 


tion 10(d),  have  been  elected  as  such  a 
candidate  by  the  next  preceding  primary  or 
party  runoff  election.  No  political  party  shall 
be  qualified  to  hold  a  primary  election  to 
select  candidates  for  election  to  any  office 
of  Delegate  in  a  general  election  unless,  in 
the  next  preceding  election  year,  at  least 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  votes  were 
cast  in  the  general  election  for  a  candidate 
of  such  party  for  either  office  of  Delegate  or 
Xor  its  candidates  for  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

"(1)  Each  candidate  in  a  primary  election 
for  any  office  of  Delegate  shall  be  nominated 
for  such  office  by  a  petition  (1)  filed  with 
the  Board  not  later  than  forty-five  days 
before  the  date  ol  such  primary  electlMi; 
(2)  signed  by  at  least  two  thousand  persons 
who  are  duly  registered  under  section  7  and 
who  are  of  the  some  political  party  as  the 
nominee;  and  (3)  accompanied  by  a  filing 
fee  of  8100.  Such  fee  may  be  refunded  only 
in  the  event  that  the  candidate  withdraws 
his  nomination  by  writing  received  by  the 
Board  not  later  than  three  days  after  the 
date  on  which  nominations  are  closed  under 
this  subsection.  A  nominating  petition  for 
a  candidate  In  a  primary  election  for  either 
office  of  Delegate  may  not  be  circulated  for 
slgnatvire  before  the  ninety-ninth  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not 
be  filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may 
prescribe  rules  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  nominating  peti- 
tions and  the  posting  and  disposition  of  fil- 
ing fees.  The  Board  shall  arrange  the  baUot 
of  each  political  party  In  each  such  primary 
election  so  as  to  enable  a  voter  of  such 
party  to  vote  for  any  one  duly  nominated 
candidate  of  that  party  for  an  office  of 
Delegate. 

"(j)  (1)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for 
either  office  of  Delegate  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  be  nominated 
dli«ctly  as  su^  a  candidate  for  election  in 
the  next  succeeding  general  election  tor  such 
office  (including  any  such  election  to  be 
held  to  fill  a  vacancy) .  Such  person  sliall  be 
nominated  by  a  petition  (A)  filed  with  the 
Board  not  less  than  forty-five  days  before 
the  date  of  such  general  election;  (B)  signed 
by  duly  registered  voters  eqtial  In  number 
to  2  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  reg- 
istered voter*  of  the  District,  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  Board  as  of  ninety-nine 
days  before  the  date  of  such  election,  or 
by  five  thousand  persons  duly  registered  un- 
der section  7.  whichever  is  less;  and  (C)  ac- 
companied by  a  filing  fee  of  $100.  Such  fee 
may  be  refunded  only  in  the  event  that  the 
candidate  withdraws  his  nominatlcn  by 
writing  received  by  the  Board  not  later  than 
three  days  after  the  date  on  which  nomina- 
tions are  closed  under  this  subsection.  No 
signatures  on  such  a  petition  may  be 
coimted  which  have  been  made  on  such  pe- 
tition more  than  ninety-nine  days  before 
the  date  of  such  election. 

"(2)  NominaUons  under  this  KUbMcHon 
for  candidates  for  electtm  In  a  general  elec- 
tion of  any  office  of  Delegate  shall  be  of  xx> 
force  and  effect  with  respect  to  any  person 
whoee  name  has  appeared  on  the  ballot  of 
a  primary  election  for  such  office  held  within 
eight  months  before  the  date  of  such  gen- 
eral election. 

"(k)  In  each  general  electton  for  each  of- 
fice of  Delegate,  the  Board  shall  arrange  the 
ballots  so  as  to  enable  a  voter  to  vote  for 
any  one  of  the  candidates  for  such  office  who 
(1)  has  been  duly  elected  by  any  political 
party  In  the  next  preceding  primary  or  party 
runoff  election  for  such  office.  (2)  has  been 
duly  nominated  to  fill  vacancies  in  such 
office  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section 
10.  or  (S)  has  been  nominated  directly  as 
a  candidate  under  subsection  (j)  of  this 
section. 

"(1)  The  signature  of  a  registered  voter 
on  any  petition  filed  with  the  Board  and 


nominating  a  candidate  for  election  in  a 
primary  or  general  election  to  any  cOoe 
shall  not  be  coimted  if.  after  receipt  of  a 
timely  challenge  to  such  effect,  the  Board 
determines  such  voter  also  signed  any  other 
valid  petition,  filed  earlier  with  the  Board, 
and  nominating  the  same  or  any  other  can- 
didate for  the  same  office  in  the  same  elec- 
tion. 

(m)  Designations  of  offices  of  local  party 
committees  to  be  fiUed  by  election  pursuant 
to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effected  by  written  communlcatloiis 
filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  ninety 
days  before  the  date  of  such  election." 

(c)  Section  10  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
ElecUon  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1110)  U 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  such  secUon  Is 
amended  by  rede£.ignatlng  paragraphs  (3), 
(4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (6),  (7).  (8), 
and  (9)  respecUvely,  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
"(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the 
case  of  special  elections — 

"(A)  primary  elections  of  each  pollUcal 
party  for  the  office  of  Delegate  to  the  Senate 
shaU  be  held  on  May  4,  1976.  and  thereafter 
at  six-year  intervals  on  the  first  Tuesday  m 
May:  and  general  elecUMis  for  such  office 
shall  be  held  on  November  2, 1976.  and  there- 
after at  six-year  intervals  on  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November;  and 
"(B)  primary  elections  of  each  political 
party  for  the  office  of  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  held  on  May  2. 
1972,  and  thereafter  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May  of  each  even-numbered  year;  and  gen- 
eral election  for  such  office  shall  be  held  on 
November  7,  1972,  and  thereafter  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November  of  each  even-numbered  year. 

"(4)  Runoff  elecUons  shall  be  held  when- 
ever, (A)  In  any  primary  election  of  a  politi- 
cal party  for  candidates  for  an  office  of  Dele- 
gate, no  one  candidate  receives  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  the  total  votes  cast  in  that 
elecUon  for  all  candidates  of  that  party  for 
that  office,  and  (B)  whenever  in  any  general 
election  for  an  office  of  Delegate,  no  one 
candidate  receives  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
the  total  votes  cast  in  that  election  for  all 
candidates  for  that  office.  Any  such  runoff 
election  stiaU  be  held  not  less  than  two  weeks 
nor  more  than  six  weeks  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Board  has  determined  the  results 
of  the  preceding  primary  or  general  elecUon, 
as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  time  of  announc- 
ing any  such  determination,  the  Board  shall 
establish  and  announce  the  date  on  which 
the  runoff  elecUon  will  be  held,  if  one  Is  re- 
quired. The  candidates  in  any  such  runoff 
election  shall  be  the  two  persons  who  re- 
ceived, respecUvely,  the  two  highest  numbers 
of  votes  in  such  preceding  primary  or  general 
elecUon;  except  that  if  any  person  withdraws 
his  candidacy  from  such  runoff  election  (un- 
der the  rules  and  within  the  time  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board),  the  person  who  re- 
ceived the  next  highest  number  of  votes  In 
such  preceding  primary  or  general  election 
and  who  is  not  already  a  candidate  in  Uie 
runoff  election  shall  automatically  become 
such  a  candidate. 

"(5)  With  respect  to  special  elecUons  re- 
quired or  authorised  by  this  Act,  the  Board 
may  establish  the  dates  on  which  such  spe- 
cial elecUons  are  to  be  held  and  prescribe 
such  other  terms  and  condiUons  as  may 
in  the  Board's  opinion  be  necessary  or  ^>- 
proprlate  for  the  conduct  of  such  elections 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed 
for  other  elections  held  pursuant  to  this 
Act." 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (9) 
of  subsecUon  (a)  of  such  section  (as  so  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
secUon) i»  amended  by  striking  out  "(6)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(8)". 

(3)  Subsection    (b)    of   such   section    is 
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amended  by  Inserting  "each  office  of  Dele- 
gate" after  "general  elections  for". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "a  tie  vote  In" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  tie  vote, 
the  resolution  of  which  will  affect  the  out- 
come of":  and  (B)  by  strllslng  out  "ten  days 
following  the  election"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "ten  days  following  determination 
by  the  Board  of  the  results  of  the  election 
which  require  the  resolution  of  such  tie". 

(6)  Subeection  (d)  of  such  section  U 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  "a  Delegate  or  a 
winner  of  a  primary  election  for  an  office  of 
Delegate  or"  after  "any  official,  other  than"; 
and  (B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  event  that 
such  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  office  of  a  can- 
didate for  an  office  of  Delegate  who  has 
been  declared  the  winner  In  the  preceding 
primary  or  party  runoff  election  for  such 
office,  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  not  later 
than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  next  general 
election  for  such  office,  by  nomination  by 
the  party  committee  of  the  party  which 
nominated  his  predecessor,  and  by  paying 
the  filing  fee  required  by  section  8(1).  In 
the  event  that  such  a  vacancy  occurs  In  an 
office  of  Delegate  more  than  twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  Its  term  of  office, 
the  Board  shall  call  special  elections  to  fill 
such  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  Its  term 
of  office." 

OTHER  PBOVTSIONS  AND  AMENDMENTS  RELATING 
TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DELEGATES  TO 
THE  SENATE  AND  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE- 
SENTATIVES  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  law  which 
appear  in — 

(I)  sectional  (relating  to  oath  of  office), 
(3)  sectional  (relating  to  compensation), 

(3)  section  33  (relating  to  payment  <rf 
compensation ) , 

(4)  section  36  (relaUng  to  payment  of 
compensation), 

(6)  section  36a  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation) , 

(6)  section  39  (relating  to  deductions  for 
absence ) , 

(7)  section  40  (relating  to  deductions  for 
withdrawal), 

(8)  secUon  40a  (relating  to  deductions  for 
delinquent  Indebtedneea), 

(8)  section  41  (relating  to  prohibition  on 
allowance  for  newspapers) . 

(10)  section  42a  (relating  to  postage  al- 
lowance), 

(II)  secUon  46a  (relating  to  stationery  al- 
lowance), 

(12)  secUon  46ar-l  (relating  to  sUtlonery 
allowance), 

(13)  section  46a^  (relating  to  stationery 
allowance) , 

(14)  eecUon  46d-4  (relating  to  telephone 
calls), 

(16)  section  iOt  i,if>ltMxi%  to  telegram 
allowance), 

(16)  section  48  (relating  to  payment  of 
oompe  nsatlon ) ,  ^ 

(17)  section  52  (relating  to  office  space  In 
the  District  of  ColumbU) , 

(18)  section  53  (relating  to  office  expense* 
In  the  District  of  Columbia) . 

(19)  section  61-1  (relating  to  compensa- 
tion of  employee*) . 

(20)  section  64  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation ) , 

(21)  section  66  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation) , 

(22)  section  66  (rotating  to  payment  o< 
compensation) , 

"(23)  section  67  (relating  to  appointment 
of  clerical  assistant*) . 

(24)  section  92e  (reUtlng  to  compensaUan 
of  clerical  assistants) ,  and 

(25)  section  123b  (relating  to  use  of  Sen- 
ate Recording  Sttutlo) , 


of  title  2  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  that  they  apply  to 
a  Senator.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  the  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  that  It  applies  to  a 
Senator. 

(b)   The  provisions  of  law  which  appear 
in— 

(1)  section  25  (relating  to  oath  of  office), 

(2)  section  31  (relating  to  compensation), 

(3)  section  34    (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation) , 

(4)  section  35    (relating   to  payment  of 
compensation), 

(5)  section  37    (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation) , 

(6)  section  38a  (relating  to  compensation) , 

(7)  section  39  (relating  to  deductions  for 

ftbS€ZlC6  ) 

(8)  section  40  (relating  to  deductions  for 
withdrawal), 

(9)  section  40a  (relating  to  deductions  for 
delinquent  indebtedness), 

(10)  section  41  (relating  to  prohibition  on 
allowance  for  newspapers), 

(11)  section  42c  (relating  to  postage  allow- 
ance), 

(12)  section  46b  (relating  to  stationery 
allowance) , 

(13)  section  46b-l  (relating  to  stationery 
allowance). 

(14)  section  46b-2  (relating  to  stationery 
allowance) , 

(16)  section  46g  (relating  to  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  radiotelegraph  allowance), 

(16)  section  47  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation) , 

(17)  section  48  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation) , 

(18)  secUon  49  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation) , 

(19)  section  50  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation) , 

(20)  section  64  (relating  to  provision  of 
United  States  Code  Annotated  or  Federal 
Code  Annotated) , 

(21)  section  60g-l  (relating  to  clerk  hire) . 

(22)  section  60g-2( a)  (relating  to  interns) , 

(23)  section  80  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation) , 

(24)  section  81  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation) , 

(25)  section  82  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation) , 

(26)  section  92  (relating  to  clerk  hire), 

(27)  section  92b  (relating  to  pay  of  cler- 
ical assistants) , 

(28)  section  112e  (relating  to  electrical 
and  mechanical  office  eqiUpment) , 

(29)  section  122  (relating  to  office  apaoe 
in  the  District  of  Columbia) , 

(30)  section  123b  (relating  to  use  of  Hotise 
Recording  Studio) , 

of  title  a  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  apply  with  respect  to  a 
Representative.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  and  the  Federal  Contested  Election 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  with  reject 
to  a  Representative. 

(c)  SecUon  2106  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "a 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia,"  Im- 
mediately after  "House  of  Representative*,". 

(d)  Sections  4342(a)(5),  6954(a)(6),  and 
9342(a)  (5)  of  UUe  10  of  the  United  State* 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
the  Commissioner  of  that  District"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Jointly  by  the  Dele- 
gate to  the  Senate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Delegate  to  the  House  of 


Representatives    from    the    District   of    Co- 
lumbia". 

(e)(1)  Section  201(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"a  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia," 
immediately  after  "Member  of  Congress,". 

(2)  SecUons  203(a)(1)  and  204  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  are  each  amended 
by  Inserting  "Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Delegate  Elect  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  immediately  after  "Member  of 
Congress  Elect,". 

(3)  Section  203(b)  of  title  18  of  the  UiUted 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "Dele- 
gate," immediately  after  "Member,". 

(4)  The  last  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  591  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  timended  by  Inserting  "the  District 
of  Columbia  and"  Immediately  after  "in- 
cludes". 

(5)  Section  594  of  UUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
••or"  immediately  after  "Senate,",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "Delegates  or  Commissioners 
from  the  Territories  and  Possessions"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner". 

(6)  Section  595  of  title  18  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  from  any 
Territory  or  Possession"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Delegates  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  Resident  Commissioner". 

(f)  Section  11(c)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  19731(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  Delegates  or  Commissioners 
from  the  territories  or  possessions"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

(g)  The  second  sentence  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  secUon  7  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  26-107)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  presldenUal  election"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "any  election". 

MISCELLANKOTTS    AMENDMENTS    OP    DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA    ELECTION    ACT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
secUon  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1102)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  has  been  domiciled"  after  "ha* 
resided". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "one  hundred"  and  Inserttng  In 
lieu  thereof  "two  hundred". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1109)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  vote"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Board,  the  vote". 

(d)  Section  9(f)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Election  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  and  second  sentences  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "If  a  quaUfied 
elector  is  unable  to  record  his  vote  by  mark- 
ing the  ballot  or  operating  the  voting  ma- 
chine an  official  of  the  polling  place  shall, 
on  the  request  of  the  voter,  enter  the  voting 
booth  and  comply  vrtth  the  voter's  directions 
with  respect  to  recording  his  vote.  Upon  the 
request  of  any  such  voter,  a  second  official 
of  the  polling  place  shaU  also  enter  the  vot- 
ing booth  and  witness  the  recordatton  of  the 
voter's  directions.  The  official  or  officials  shall 
In  no  way  Influence  or  attempt  to  Influence 
the  voter's  decisions,  and  shall  tell  no  one 
how  the  voter  voted." 

(e)  (1)  The  flJBt  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1- 
1101)  is  amended  (A)  by  Inserting  after 
"Vice  President  of  the  United  States"  the 
following:  ",  the  Delegate  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee";    (B)    by   Inserting   "and"   after   the 
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semicolon  In  clause  (2);  and  (C)  by  striking 
out  clause  (3)  and  redesignating  clause  (4) 
as  clause  (3). 

(2)  Sections  8(a)  and  10(a)(1)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  are  each 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "clauses  (1). 
(2)  and  (3)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"clauses  (1)  and  (2),"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "clauses  (1)  and  (2),"  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "clause  (4)"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "clause  (3)". 

(f)  Section  8(c)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Election  Act  U  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "The  Board  shall"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
Board  shall",  and  (2)  by  amending  para- 
graph (1)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(l)  to  vote,  in  any  election  of  officials 
referred  to  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first 
section  of  thU  Act  and  of  officials  designated 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  such  section,  sepa- 
rately or  by  slates  for  the  candidates  duly 
qualified  and  nominated  for  election  to  each 
such  office  or  group  of  offices  by  such  party 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
Uon: and". 

(g)  Section  9(c)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Election  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

••(c)  Any  group  of  quaUfied  electors  In- 
terested in  the  outcome  of  an  election  may, 
not  less  than  two  weeks  prior  to  such  elec- 
tion, petition  the  Board  for  credentials  au- 
thorizing watchers  at  one  or  more  polling 
places  at  the  next  election  during  voting 
hours  and  untU  the  count  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  Board  shall  formulate  rules  and 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act  to 
prescribe  the  form  of  watchers'  credentials, 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  such  watchers,  and 
to  limit  the  number  of  watchers  so  that 
the  conduct  of  the  election  wUl  not  be  unrea- 
sonably obstructed.  Subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations,  watchers  may  challenge  prospec- 
tive votes  whom  the  watchers  believe  to  be 
unqualified  to  vote." 

(h)  Section  9  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (h)  as  subsection  (1)  and  (2) 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(h)  In  the  event  that  the  total  number 
of  candidates  of  one  party  nominated  to  an 
office  or  group  of  offices  of  that  party  pur- 
suant to  section  8(a)  or  8(1)  of  this  Act  does 
not  exceed  the  number  of  such  offices  to  be 
filled,  the  Board  may,  prior  to  election  day 
and,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8(c)  or  8(1)  of  this  Act,  declare  the  can- 
didates so  nominated  to  be  elected  without 
opposition,  m  which  case  the  fact  of  their 
election  pursuant  to  this  paragr^h  shaU 
appear  for  the  Information  of  the  voters  on 
any  ballot  prepared  by  the  Board  for  their 
party  for  the  election  of  other  candidates  In 
the  same  election." 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1104)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  »60  per  day, 
with  a  limit  of  ea.SOO  per  annum,  whUe  per- 
forming duties  under  this  Act." 

(J)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec  1-1113)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten 
days"  and  Uisertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "thirty 

days". 

(k)  Section  14  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1114)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "his  place  of  resi- 
dence or  hi*  voting  privilege  In  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "his  qualifications  for  voting 
or  for  holding  elective  office,  or  be  guUty  of 
violating  section  9,  12,  or  13  of  this  Act". 

(1)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  9  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"(g)  No  person  shaU  vote  more  than  once 
in  any  election  nor  shaU  any  person  vote  In 
a  primary  or  party  runoff  election  held  by  a 
political  party  other  than  that  to  which  he 
has  declared  himself  to  be  a  member." 

(m)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  inserting  after  "Vice  President,"  the 
following:  •Delegate,";  (2)  by  InsertUig  "or" 
after  "committeewoman,";  and  (3)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  alternate,". 

(n)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  InsertUig  "Delegate."  after  "elector,"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or"  after  "committee- 
woman,":  and  (3)  by  striking  out  ",  or  al- 
ternate". 

PIBST     ELECTIONS     AND    EFTECTIVB     DATE 

SEC.  6.  (a)  Before  the  expUratlon  of  the 
seven-calendar  month  period  begUmlng  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Elections  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shaU — 

(1)  conduct  such  special  elections  as  may 
be  necessary  to  select  candidates  for  the  of- 
fices of  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Delegate  to  the  Senate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(2)  provide  for  the  direct  nomination  by 
petition  of  candidates  for  such  offices;  and 

(3)  conduct  such  other  special-elections 
as  may  be  necessary  to  select  fromsuch  can- 
didates the  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Delegate  to  the  Senate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe  the 
date  on  which  each  election  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  ShaU  be  held,  the  dates 
for  the  circulation  and  filing  of  nominating 
petitions  for  such  elections,  and  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  which  It  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  elections  with- 
in the  period  prescribed  by  this  subsection. 
Nominating  petitions  for  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  meet  the  requirements  of 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  8(1)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  and  nomi- 
nating petitions  under  paragraph  (2)  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  clauses  (B)  and 
(C)  of  section  8(J)(1)  of  such  Act. 

(b)  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  ShaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

Mr  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  niimber  of 
words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nelsen  biU  was  reported  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  not  by  unanimous  vote, 
but  by  a  vote  of  7,  I  believe,  to  17.  As 
Members  know,  the  other  body  has  been 
very  generous  to  the  House  during  the 
past  30  years.  Almost  every  year  they 
have  sent  a  bill  over  to  the  House  calling 
for  a  Delegate  in  the  House.  But  they 
have  not  mentioned  a  Delegate  in  the 
Senate.  The  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee thought  that  if  the  House  must  have 
a  Delegate,  we  should  also  have  one  in 
the  other  body.  There  the  Delegate  would 
have  more  freedom  to  talk.  Personally,  I 
am  not  too  certain  that  the  proposal  is 
constitutional,  since  from  all  that  I  have 
read  on  the  subject,  the  Constitution 
gives  Delegates  only  to  territories  and 
not  to  any  district  or  State.  We  know 
that  the  District  government  is  an  area 


where  within  a  10-mile  square  you  also 
have  the  Federal  Government.  Certainly 
I  feel  that  under  the  Constitution  we 
should  have  a  liaison  officer  take  the 
place  of  any  ddegates  to  the  Congress. 

CREATION    OP   THE    DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Basic  to  any  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  governing  structure  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  the  constitu- 
tional provision  specifying  the  role  of  the 
Congress  in  governing  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  policy  of  the  f  ramers  of  our  Con- 
stitution concerning  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  Nation's  Capital,  is  set  forth 
very  clearly  in  article  I,  section  8,  which 
provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
power  "to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District — 
not  exceeding  10  miles  square — as  may. 
by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

The  States  of  Maryland — ^in  1788 — and 
Virginia— in  1789 — made  the  cession  for 
the  area  contemplated  by  this  clause,  and 
it  was  accepted  by  Congress.  The  original 
District  of  Columbia  was  10  miles  square, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac  River 
at  the  head  of  navigation.  Congress,  on 
July  9,  1846,  retroceded  to  Virginia  that 
portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  lying 
in  that  State  and  provided  that  the 
retrocession  should  not  be  effective  imtil 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  town  and  county  of  Alexandria.  The 
election  held  on  this  question  resulted  in 
a  vote  of  763  and  222  against  retroces- 
sion. President  Polk  on  September  7. 
1846,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
Alexandria  County  retroceded  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  District  now  conUins  70 
square  miles  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac  River. 

DELEGATE    FROM     THE     DISTRICT     OF     COLOMBIA 

As  has  been  indicated  heretofore,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  made 
no  mention  of  or  made  no  provisions  for 
any  r^resentation  in  any  form  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  dele- 
gate from  any  territory  or  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

When  the  National  Government  for- 
mally located  itself  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  1800,  attention  was  given  to  the 
problem  of  local  government.  The  con- 
stitutional obligation  of  the  Congress  in 
reference  to  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government  was  "to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever"  at 
the  seat  of  the  National  Government.  The 
record  indicates  that  the  Congress  took 
minimal  action  in  connection  with  this 
constitutional  duty,  estabUshe  1  boun- 
daries within  the  District  for  what  was 
termed  the  Federal  city,  wrote  a  charter 
for  the  government  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  permitted  the  other  local 
governments  within  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia to  continue.  As  a  result,  instead 
of  having  a  unified  government  for  which 
the  Congress  exercised  its  authority  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  there  were  three 
municipal  Jurisdictions,  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, Georgetown  in  the  Maryland 
portion  of  the  District  and  Alexandria 
in  the  Virginia  portion  of  the  District, 
the  County  of  Alexandria  and  the  County 
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of  Virginia,  making  the  total  of  five  polit- 
ical Jimsdictions.  and  operating  under 
three  different  systems  of  law,  namely, 
the  charter  for  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  laws  of  Maryland  and  the  laws  of 
Virginia. 

Although  changes  were  made  by  Con- 
gress in  the  local  governments  and  the 
Virginia  portion  of  the  District  was  ret- 
roceded.  the  conflict  between  local  and 
Federal  interests  in  the  District  did  not 
reach  a  point  of  sufficient  stress  to  re- 
quire a  resolution  by  the  Congress  until 
about  1870.  As  a  result  of  accumulating 
problems  and  contradictions,  the  Con- 
gress undertook  to  draft  provisions  for 
a  new  local  government  at  the  Capital 
of  the  Nation. 

This  history  of  the  legislation  leading 
to  the  formation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  of  1871  Indicates 
that  those  members  directly  Interested  in 
the  legislation  drafted  proposals  which 
were  essentially  paraDel  to  the  provisions 
of  law  for  the  establishment  of  territorial 
goverrunents.  In  fact,  the  early  drafts  of 
the  legislation  for  the  District  carried 
many  similarities  to  the  territorial  form 
of  government.  However,  as  the  legisla- 
tion progressed  through  the  Congress,  it 
became  obvious  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  asid  the  Senate  that  although  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  it  was  not 
a  territory  of  the  United  States.  A  ter- 
ritory could  become  a  State  but  the  Dis- 
trict cannot.  Therefore  the  authority  of 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  was  not  derived  from  article 
4,  section  3  of  the  Constitution  which 
provided  for  establishing  governments  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Ref- 
erences to  territorial  government  were 
struck  from  the  bill  by  amendment  and 
the  enacting  clause  was  changed  to  refer 
to  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  a  body  corporate  for  municipal 
purposes  rather  than  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment. 

One  provision  of  the  proposed  lejrlsla- 
tion,  originating  solely  in  law  applying 
to  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
was  carried  over  into  the  act  creating  the 
1871  District  of  Columbia  government. 
That  provision  was  for  a  delegate  from 
the  District  to  be  elected  and  seated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
same  powers  as  delegates  from  the  ter- 
ritories. Such  a  delegate  was  duly  elected 
and  admitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  served  the  terms  for  which 
such  delegate  was  elected  prior  to  the 
bankruptcy  and  abolition  of  the  new 
local  government  of  1874. 

Following  the  debacle  of  the  1871  local 
government  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Congress  spent  4  years  investi- 
gating the  problems  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  and  developing  a  new  format 
for  the  government  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol. This  resulted  in  the  three-commis- 
sioner form  of  govenunent  which  gave 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  stoble  and  ef- 
fective government  for  a  period  of  nearly 
90  years  until  the  government  was 
changed  under  Executive  Reorganization 
Order  in  1967.  While  there  is  no  dato 
indicating  that  a  District  government 
with  a  delegate  in  Congress  resulted  in 


as  good  or  better  government  for  the 
District  than  the  many  years  of  non-del- 
egate goverrunent,  there  has  been  a  per- 
sistent request  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  some  representotion  by  dele- 
gate or  otherwise,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  There  appears  to  be  no 
constitutional  bar  to  representation  by  a 
delegate  whose  actions  would  not  involve 
any  legislative  functions,  which  are  solely 
the  responsibility  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  NELBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  called  the  Ca- 
bell bill.  But  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
little  of  the  history  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  You  will  re- 
call that  the  President  of  the  United 
Stotes  recommended  to  the  Congress  a 
nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  House.  He  also 
recommended  a  charter  commission.  The 
administration  has  also  recently  en- 
dorsed the  Little  Hoover  Commission  bill 
which  is  a  bill  designed  to  examine  the 
city  government  sis  presently  constituted 
with  the  idea  of  improvement,  which  cer- 
tainly the  city  government  itself  should 
welcome.  I  introduced  the  nonvoting 
delegate  bill  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  behalf  of  the  administration 
and  asked  for  a  hearing,  and  it  has  been 
in  committee  for  over  a  year. 

Finally  the  hearing  came  about,  but 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Abernethy),  had  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  place  a  Delegate 
in  the  Senate.  So  a  number  of  bills  came 
before  Subcommittee  No.  3  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  executive  sessions  there,  the 
Abernethy  bill  was  added  as  an  amend- 
ment to  my  bill.  H.R.  11216,  but  in  doing 
so  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ca- 
BiLL),  asked  for  a  clean  bill  that  would 
provide  a  Delegate  in  the  House  and  a 
delegate  in  the  Senate.  I  did  not  add  my 
name  as  author  to  this  clean  bill,  be- 
cause. In  my  judgment,  this  wsis  quite 
possibly  the  deathknell  to  a  delegate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  might  say  I  have  no  objection  if  we 
pass  legislation  providing  a  delegate  in 
the  Senate,  but  I  was  hopeful  that  my  bill 
providing  a  delegate  in  the  House  would 
not  have  to  carry  the  burden  of  a  Senate 
nonvoting  delegate.  Such  a  combined 
bill.  I  believed,  was  an  indirect  route  to 
Boot  Hill,  which  has  been  somewhat  the 
history  of  legislation  dealing  with  the 
matter  up  to  this  point. 

We  then  had  in  the  full  committee 
consideration  of  the  legislation  reported 
out  of  Subcommittee  No.  3  which  in- 
cluded my  Little  Hoover  Commission  bill, 
HJl.  14715. 1  foimd  heavy  and  good  sup- 
port for  the  Little  Hoover  Commission, 
because  it  seems  the  residents,  the  city 
government,  and  the  Congress  have  need 
of  It.  It  will  be  helpful  to  have  a  reexami- 
nation of  the  fimctlons  of  the  District 
government.  There  are  things  that  can 
be  done  with  the  city  government  that 
I  think  this  Little  Hoover  Commission 
could  accomplish  for  the  good  of  all. 
Many  committee  members  have  com- 
plained about  the  structiire  of  the  city 
government  and  the  increasing  costs 
that   have   occurred   in   its   operation. 


Therefore,  some  kind  of  vehicle  was  nec- 
essary to  examine  the  District  govern- 
ment to  make  it  more  responsive  and  ef- 
ficient. 

But  I  found,  of  course.  I  could  not 
have  these  issues  met  as  they  ought  to 
have  been  met — each  individual  item. 
the  Hoover  Commission  and  the  non- 
voting delegate  and  the  Senate  nonvot- 
ing delegate,  each  as  a  separate  pack- 
age. The  attempt  was  made  to  latch  onto 
my  bill  in  Subcommittee  No.  3.  I  then 
offered  an  amendment  in  the  full  com- 
mittee that  would  add  a  nonvoting  dele- 
gate to  my  Little  Hoover  Commission 
bill.  The  committee  sustoined  my  posi- 
tion of  introducing  a  clean  bill  that 
would  provide  a  Little  Hoover  Commis- 
sion in  title  I  and  a  nonvoting  delegate 
in  the  House  in  title  II. 

The  bill  was  voted  out  of  fiUl  com- 
mittee, 17  to  7,  in  support  of  my  omni- 
bus bill  proposition.  I  call  this  very  sub- 
stantial support  of  the  committee  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  its  informa- 
tion and  review. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Cabell  bill. 
I  will  vote  for  it.  But  I  want  to  remind 
the  Members  this  may  well  be  the  route 
to  Boot  Hill. 

But  after  we  do  finally  vote  for  the 
Cabell  bill,  I  hope  this  House  will  then 
give  support  to  my  bill — H.R.  18725 — 
and  send  it  to  the  Senate  intact  as  re- 
ported. I  am  convinced  my  bill  can  go 
all  the  way,  but  I  am  also  convinced  the 
other  bill  may  have  the  same  end  most 
bills  have  had  dealing  with  provisions 
unacceptable  to  the  Senate,  and  this  has 
tended  to  be  the  way  to  kill  any  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  in  the  past. 

I  intend  to  have  more  to  say  about  the 
nonvoting  delegate  and  why  I  think  it  is 
important,  but  I  realize  the  5  minutes 
will  not  give  me  the  time  I  would  like  to 
have,  and  I  will  ask  for  further  time 
when  my  bill  comes  up  for  consideration. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Do  I  understand 
that,  even  though  the  Senate  voted  to 
place  a  Delegate  in  the  House,  it  would 
not  vote  to  put  a  Delegate  ir  the  Senate? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing. This  has  been  the  historical  and 
legal  precedent  as  I  imderstand  it, 
though  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  This  has  been 
the  way  uhey  have  acted  on  such  bills 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Will  the  gentle- 
m&n  cite  one  instance  when  that  has 
happened?  I  do  not  recall  when  we  have 
had  a  bill  here  or  in  the  Senate  when 
we  have  taken  a  vote  on  having  a  Dele- 
gate over  there. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  take  a  vote  on  it  now  and  see. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
says  this  has  happened  before. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  was  a  pattern  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  when  two  Stotes 
were  added,  when  the  Senate  considered 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  was  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  That  was  direct 
representotion. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Right. 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  But  the  Senate 
has  already  gone  on  record  and  sub- 
scribed to  the  idea  of  having  a  Delegate 
in  this  body,  but  it  has  not  actually 
taken  action  on  a  Delegate  in  that  body. 
Inasmuch  as  they  feel  rather  strongly 
about  a  Delegate,  does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  they  would  be  willing  to  go  so 
far  as  to  have  a  free-talking  nonvoting 
Delegate  sitting  over  there  with  them? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  do  not  have  any  ob- 
jection if  they  do,  but  I  do  feel  these  issues 
should  be  settled  on  their  own  merits 
without  tying  the  questionable  to  the  at- 
tainable. If  the  gentleman  is  really  in 
sympathy  with  a  Delegate,  why  should 
he  want  to  tie  them  together? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  why  the  gentleman  feels  they  will 

kill  it? 

Mr  NEISEN.  Time  will  tell. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  the  genUeman 
willing  to  try,  to  see  what  they  do? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  willing  to  press  this 
bill  if  the  House  wishes  to  do  it.  I  would 
also  strongly  vu-ge  the  House  to  give 
consideration  to  my  bill,  KR.  18725.  and 

pa£s  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  Senate  felt 
very  strongly  about  having  a  Delegate 
in  the  House.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
Just  as  strongly  about  having  a  Delegate 
in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  answer  the 
question  only  in  this  way:  It  is  my  feel- 
ing, as  I  have  said  before,  that  the 
chances  of  this  happening  are  not  good. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit, the  gentleman  did  not  answer  my 
question.  I  said  the  Senate  felt  very 
strongly  about  there  being  a  Delegate  in 
the  House;  does  the  gentleman  feel  Just 
as  strongly  about  having  a  Delegate  in 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  There  is  no  precedent, 
in  my  Judgment,  for  having  a  Delegate 
there.  

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  know  there  is  no 
precedent,  but  there  is  no  precedent  that 
I  know  of  for  having  a  District  Delegate 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  There  is  abundant 
precedent  for  a  Delegate  from  the  ter- 
ritories in  the  House,  and  when  the  Con- 
gress itself  acts  there  can  be  a  Delegate 
from  the  District.  There  is  nothing  that 
bars  a  Delegate  in  the  House,  and  there 
is  a  precedent  for  a  Delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representotlves.  there  having 
been  one  here  from  1871  to  1874. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  toke  up  two  bills 
reported  out  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. HJR.  18725  is  my  bill  that  provides 
for  a  little  Hoover  Commission  in  title  I 
and  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House 
in  title  n. 

We  also  have  before  us  H.R.  18619 
which  the  chairman  has  called  up  for 
your  consideration  first. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  you  if  you  have  a 
little  background  on  both  of  these  bills 
inasmuch  as  there  may  be  further  refer- 
ence fo  both  bills  in  the  discussions,  as 
there  has  been  heretofore. 

President  Nixon  on  April  28,  1969,  for- 
warded a  message  to  Congress  urging  the 
Congress  to  adopt  two  measures  both  of 
which  I  subsequently  introduced  with  a 
large  number  of  cosponsors,  that  is  HJl. 


11215.  to  estoblish  a  Charter  Commission 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  HB.. 

11216,  to  provide  for  a  nonvoting  delegate 
in  the  House  of  Rcpresentotives  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  President  Nixon 
was  emphatic  in  his  support  of  both  of 
these  measures  especiaUy  with  regard  to 
the  nonvoting  Delegate  which  is  em- 
bodied in  titie  n  of  H.R.  18725.  which  is 
before  you  today  for  consideration. 

On  November  6, 1969, 1  also  introduced 
a  measure  in  which  I  had  had  an  interest 
for  some  time,  H.R.  14715,  a  bill  that 
would  estaUish  a  litUe  Hoover  Commis- 
sion for  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
Commission  would  investigate  and  re- 
view the  current  operations  of  the  local 
goverrunent  to  determine  how  they  could 
be  improved  and  how  duplication  and  ex- 
penditures could  be  reduced. 

My  original  bill,  HH.  11216,  was 
amended  in  subcommittee  and  reported 
out  as  a  clean  bill,  HJl.  18619.  This  bill 
provides  a  nonvoting  Delegate  not  only 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  but  in 
the  Senate  as  well.  I  had  no  objection, 
and.  in  fact,  encouraged  that  both  meas- 
ures be  reported  out  of  full  committee; 
that  is,  H.R.  18619  and  H  R.  18725  as  Iwig 
as  both  measures  could  be  token  up  on 
the  floor  and  debated  on  their  merits.  It 
was  my  considered  opinion  that  my  Little 
Hoover  Commission  bill  should  be  token 
up  first  on  the  floor  because  it  was  the 
flrst  bill  considered  and  reported  out  by 
Subcommittee  No.  3  and  because  It  was 
the  first  bill  considered  and  voted  upon 
in  the  full  committee  where  It  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
votes,  18  to  7.  I  believe  that  HJl.  18725 
constitutes  the  embodiment  of  the  ma- 
jority will  of  that  committee  body  as 
much  as  any  bill  we  have  reported  out 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  am  the  princiijal  architect,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  EMstrict  Committee,  13  to  be  exact, 
of  this  omnibus  bill  that  provides  for  a 
little  Hoover  Commission  and  a  non- 
voting Delegate  for  the  District.  TWs 
approach  was  used  because  we  believe 
and  we  submit  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  must  realize  that  if  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  to  be  given  a  non- 
voting Delegate,  It  must  be  voted  out  In 
the  form  In  which  we  have  placed  it  in 
this  bill.  HJl.  18725  is  an  attoinable, 
realizable,  and  effective  means  of  giving 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  the  very 
minimum  in  voting  representotion  In  the 
Congress  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing for  a  litUe  Hoover  Commission  that 
would  study  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving the  local  government  and  mak- 
ing it  more  effective  and  responsive  to 
its  citizens,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  least 
we  can  do  for  the  850,000  residents  of 
the  District  of  Colimabla  is  to  give  them 
a  nonvoting  Delegate  In  the  House  of 
Rcpresentotives.  To  tie  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate in  the  House  of  Rcpresentotives 
with  a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  Senate 
and  throw  the  measure  into  conference 
is  to  effectively  doom  that  legislation  to 
nonenactment  by  this  Congress,  I  believe. 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress  for  12  years 
and  I  believe  legislation  providing  for 


a  Senate  Delegate  vwll  invariably  mean 
the  defeat  of  that  legislation.  Those 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  been 
here  longer  than  that  can  undoubtedly 
point  to  a  number  of  instances  that 
legislation  providing  for  some  form  of 
representotion  to  the  District  in  the 
House  of  Rcpresentotives  has  been  de- 
feated by  similar  moves. 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
18725,  are  twofold: 

First,  to  estobUsh  a  commission  on  the 
organization  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia— a  litUe  Hoover 
Commission — so  as  to  effect  the  policy 
of  Congress  in  the  promotion  of  eccMoomy, 
efficiency,  and  improved  service  in  the 
transaction  of  the  public  business  in  the 
departments,  bureaus,  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  offices,  independent  estob- 
lishments,  and  instnmientalities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

Second,  to  create  an  elected  but  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  US.  House  of 
Rcpresentotives  frtsn  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  also  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  of  1955  so  as  to 
expedite  and  simplify  the  election  of  a 
House  nonvoting  Delegate. 

The  litUe  Hoover  Commission  would 
be  given  the  duties  of  studs^g  and  in- 
vestigating the  present  organization  and 
methods  of  operation  of  all  departments, 
offices,  and  so  forth,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  to  determine  what 
changes,  if  any,  are  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  following  congressional  aims: 
First,  lipiiting  expenditures  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  the 
lowest  amoimt  consistent  with  the  effi- 
cient performance  of  essential  services, 
activities,  and  functions; 

Second,  eliminating  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  services,  activities,  and 
functions ; 

Third,  consolidating  services,  activi- 
ties, and  functions  of  a  similar  nature ; 

Fourth,  abolishing  services,  activities 
and  functions  not  necessary  to  tiie  effi- 
cient conduct  of  goverrunent; 

Fifth,  eliminating  nonessential  serv- 
ices, functions,  and  activities  which  are 
competitive  with  private  enterprise; 

Sixth,  defining  responsibilities  of  offi- 
cials; and 

Seventh,  relocating  agencies  now  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  depart- 
ments or  other  agencies. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  prompt  for- 
mation of  the  Commission  membership 
in  that  members  are  to  be  appointed 
within  30  days  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  membership  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  12  in  number,  appointed  as  follows: 

First,  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President — two  members  from  the  Fed- 
eral or  district  goverrunents  and  two 
from  private  life; 

Second,  four  members  appointed  joint- 
ly by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia — two  members  from  the 
Senate  and  two  from  private  life;  and 
Third,  four  members  appointed  by  the 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  advice  of  the  Ho\ise  District  Com- 
mittee chairman  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  subcommit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction  over  tlie  ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— two  members  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  two  from  private 
life. 

The  Commission  is  to  make  en  interim 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  and  its  final  report 
not  later  than  12  months  after  date  of 
enactment.  The  Commission  may  pro- 
pose such  legislative  enactments  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  recommendations. 
It  is  contemplated  by  the  committee 
that  the  Commission  would  generally  be 
comprised  of  individuals  who  are  ex- 
perts in  their  respective  fields  such  sis 
public  administration,  fiscal  manage- 
ment, government  reorganization,  budg- 
eting and  accounting,  resources  man- 
agement, and  so  forth.  It  is  also  antici- 
pated that  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
will  be  comprised  of  individuals  who  have 
considerable  expertise  in  all  areas  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  little  Hoover  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  tasks  set  forth  in 
thisbUl. 

The  Commission  has  the  authority  to 
hold  hearings,  issue  subpenas.  examine 
books,  witnesses,  correpondence,  docu- 
ments, and  so  forth  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  effective  performance  of  its 
mission.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
may  secure  from  offices  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  such  information,  sta- 
tistics, and  so  forth  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  perform  its  tasks. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
committee  that  the  establishment  of 
this  Commission,  and  the  study,  survey, 
and  investigation  provided  for  in  this 
bill  will  result  in  savings  which  can  and 
may  run  into  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. The  committee  also  wishes  to 
point  out  that  the  establishment  of  the 
little  Hoover  Commission  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  supersede  or  interfere  with 
the  functions  and  work  of  any  congres- 
sional committee,  or  with  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  President  to  reorga- 
nize the  District  of  Columbi.'i  govern- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act.  Rather  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
will  be  of  great  benefit  and  aid  to  the 
Congress  and  its  committees  as  well  as 
to  the  President,  the  Mayor-Commis- 
sioner, and  the  City  Council. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  "Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" who  is  to  be  elected  by  the  vot- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act.  The  term  of  the  Delegate 
is  to  correspond  to  the  terms  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  nonvoting  Delegate  for  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  chosen  in  a  partisan  gen- 
eral election  followed  by  a  nomination 
procedure  by  political  party  aCQliation  in 
a  party  primary  or  in  the  alternative  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  a  nominating 


peUtion  signed  by  at  least  5,000  regis- 
tered voters  or  2  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  registered  voters  who  arc 
of  the  same  political  party  as  the  nomi- 
nee. The  general  criteria  for  age  quali- 
fication as  Delegate  is  the  same  as  that 
for  other  Members  of  the  House,  that 
is,  25  years  of  age  at  date  of  election. 
There  is  also  a  qualification  that  the 
candidate  must  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  3-year 
period  preceding  his  election.  There  are 
also  provisions  for  runoff  elections  and 
special  elections  in  the  event  the  need 
for  such  elections  arise  in  the  future. 

In  addition  H.R.  18725  provides  those 
technical  amendments  to  the  District  of 
Colmnbla  Election  Act  and  the  United 
States  Code  which  are  essential  to  the 
selection  of  the  delegate  and  the  func- 
tion of  his  office  as  created. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
in  title  n  that  would  establish  an  office 
of  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  another  biU,  H.R.  18619.  re- 
ported concurrently  with  HH.  18725. 
which  provides  for  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
in  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  House.  This 
provision  to  provide  for  a  Senate  non- 
voting Delegate  wtis  added  in  subcom- 
mittee to  H.R.  11216.  a  bUl  that  I  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  administration  on 
May  13.  1969  and  which  would  provide  a 
nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House.  I  re- 
fused to  introduce  or  cosponsor  the 
clean  bill— H.R.  18619— because  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  was  a  clear  at- 
tempt to  force  such  a  bill  into  conference 
with  the  Senate  where,  in  the  dying  days 
of  this  Congress,  voting  representation 
would  again  be  denied  the  District  be- 
cause of  inaction  or  because  of  a  dead- 
lock on  the  bill  in  such  conference. 

A  vote  for  HM.  18725  intact  will  in  my 
opinion  give  a  realistic  alternative  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  that  it  is  generally 
agreed  may  be  acceptable  to  that  body 
so  that  legislation  can  be  enacted  in  this 
session  providing  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
for  residents  of  the  District. 

HH.  18725.  as  reported  out  of  Com- 
mittee, has  solid  bipartisan  support. 
President  Nixon,  in  a  letter  to  Congress- 
man Gerald  R.  Ford,  the  minority 
leader,  dated  August  6.  1970,  wrote: 

As  I  indicated  In  my  message  to  Congress 
of  AprU  28,  1969.  voUng  representation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  U  my  goal.  Recent- 
ly reported  out  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee Is  Congressman  Nelsen's  bill,  HJR. 
18725.  which  provides  for  a  non-voting  dele- 
gate In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  a  commission  to 
study  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  the 
District  government  and  recommend  im- 
provements. 

It  U  my  position  that  H.R.  18726  is  a 
realizable  and  effective  interim  measure  to 
give  representation  in  Congress  to  residents 
of  the  District,  and  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
press  for  its  passage. 

Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Members  of  the  House  dated 
August  6,  1970,  wrote  in  pertinent  part: 

I  am  writing  you  to  urge  jova  support  of 
HJl.  18725.  a  blU  to  establish  a  Oommlasion 
on  the  Organization  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (a  little  Hoover  Commission)  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  scheduled  for  floor  action  on  District 
Day,  August  10,  1970. 

•  ♦  •  •  • 
There  is  general  agreement  that  Mr.  Nel- 
sen's clean  bill.  H.R.  18725.  providing  both  a 
little  Hoover  Commission  and  a  Non-Voting 
Delegate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
well  received  In  the  Senate  and  stands  an 
excellent  chance  of  enactment  into  law  this 
Session. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  Join  with  President  Nixon  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  you  will  support  HJl.  18725. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Congress- 
man Carl  Albert,  majority  leader  of  the 
House,  is  also  writing  a  letter  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  urging  support  for  Hil. 
18725. 

Obviously,  President  Nixon  and  the 
leaders  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  parties  in  the  House  support 
the  form  and  content  of  H.R.  18725,  and 
are  fully  satisfied  that  no  matter  how  the 
vote  on  H.R.  18619  is  resolved.  H.R.  18725 
must  be  passed  intact  if  there  is  to  be  any 
possibility  of  a  nonvoting  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

However,  the  Members  of  the  House, 
the  residents  of  the  District  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  should 
not  be  deceived  into  thinking  that  a  move 
to  pass  only  a  bill  to  provide  a  nonvot- 
ing delegate  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate is  anything  more  than  a  move  to 
totally  defeat  nonvoting  representation 
of  any  kind  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vote  for  HJl.  18725, 
as  reported,  will  permit  this  bill  to  stand 
a  better,  if  not  an  excellent  chance  of 
enactment  into  law  in  this  session. 

The  following  list  of  individuals  or 
groups  appearing  before  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  House  District  Committee,  or 
forwarding  material  for  insertion  in  the 
record,  supported  House  nonvoting 
Delegate  legislation— Home  Rule,  Hear- 
ings before  Subcommittee  No.  3.  91st 
Congress,  second  session : 

List  or  WrrNESSES 
American  University  Park  Citizens  Associ- 
ation, Alfred  S.  Trask,  President. 

Arlington  County  (Va.)  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. Robert  L.  Weinberg,  Chairman. 

Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
District  of  Columbia  Affairs  Section,  Richard 
K.  Lyon,  Chairnum,  and  Craig  Bamberger, 
Chairman.  Suffrage  Committee. 

Camaller.  Hon.  Renah  P..  Former  District 
of  Columbia  ComnUssloner. 

Churches:  Monslgnor  Ralph  Kuehner,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Washington,  Representing 
Interreligioua  Committee  on  Race  Relations, 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington, Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Washington. 

D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations.  Simon 
L.  Cain,  President. 

Democratic  Central  Committee,  Bruce  J. 
Terris,  Chairman. 

District  of  Columbia  Republican  Commit- 
tee. Henry  A.  Berliner. 

Gude.  Hon.  Gilbert,  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Hechinger,  John  W.,  Former  Chairman, 
District  of  Columbia  Council. 

Horton,  Hon.  Prank,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  State  of  New  Tork. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
Elwood  Davis,  Past  President. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Urban  Coalition, 
Prank  H.  Rich,  President. 
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National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  Political  Actions  Commit- 
tee, Eugene  Kinlow,  Chairman. 

National  Capital  Area  Civil  Ubertles  Union, 
Steven  J.  PoUak,  and  James  H.  HeUer,  L«gls- 
latlve  Chairman. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  Inc.. 
Washington  Section,  Mrs.  Catherine  Harrod 
Bruce.  Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

Nelson,  Hon.  Ancher,  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Nevius,  John,  former  member,  District  of 
Columbia  Council. 

Rlpon  Society,  Frank  E.  Samuel,  Jr., 
President. 

Spencer,  Hon.  Samuel,  Former  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner. 

V.O.I.C.E.,  Grayson  McGulre,  Hr.  Chairman, 
and  Richard  K.  Lyons,  Chairman  D.C.  Affairs, 
Committee. 
Warner,  Sturgis,  Esquire. 
Washington  Home  Rule  Committee,  David 
Carllner,  President. 

Toung  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
the  National  Capital  Area,  Idrs.  James  K. 
Plnfleld. 

All  Souls  Church  (Unitarian).  Phillip  E. 
Barrlnger.  Chairman.  Board  of  Trustees, 
statement. 

American  Association  of  University  women. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  O'Hem,  President,  letter  to 
Ch^man  McMillan,  dated  April  15.  1969. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 
Jea^,  Ross,  Chairman,  Legislative  Program 
Committee,  letter  to  Chairman  McMillan, 
dated  October  23, 1969. 

American  Veterans  Committee.  Chester  C. 
Shore,  letter  to  Cong.  Dowdy,  dated  March, 
1970. 
B'nal  B'rith  Women,  statement. 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  Coun- 
cU  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  Washing- 
ton, Office,  Tllford  E.  Dudley,  director,  state- 
ment. 

District  of  Columbia  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  Gloria  K.  Roberts,  president, 
telegram  to  House  District  Committee,  dated 
March  9,  1970. 

District  of  Columbia  Government,  Walter 
E.  Washington,  Conunissloner  and  Gilbert 
Hahn,  Jr.,  Chairman,  D.C.  CouncU,  letter  to 
Chairman  McMillan,  dated  AprU  28,  1970, 
enclosing  joint  statement. 

Elchhom.  Jan,  letter  to  Congressman  Fu- 
qua,  dated  April  22,  1970,  enclosing  Home 
Rule  Petition. 

Federal  Bar  Association.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Chapter,  E.  Wlnslow  Gurner,  CouncU  on 
Community  Affairs,  letter  to  Chairman  Mc- 
Millan, dated  March  27, 1970. 

Greater  Washington  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO,  J.  C.  Turner.  President,  letter 
to  James  T.  Clark,  Clerk,  dated  dated  May  13, 
1970. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson,  President, 
statement. 

Mount  Pleasant  Neighbors  Association, 
Wcdsey  Semple,  president,  letter  to  House 
District  Conmilttee. 

National  CouncU  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  USA,  John  W.  TvimblU,  letter  to  James 
T.  Clark,  Clerk,  dated  March  12,  1970. 

Northeast  Council  of  Citizens  Associations, 
William  Moreland,  President,  letter  to  Chair- 
man McMillan,  dated  AprU  15.  1970. 

President's  Messages  to  Congress:  January 
81.  1969,  April  28,  1969. 

Rlpon  Society,  District  of  Columbia  Chap- 
ter, Prank  E.  Samuel  Jr.,  President,  letter  to 
Chairman  Dowdy,  dated  AprU  39,  1970. 

Southwest  Neighborhood  Action  Advisory 
Committee,  Vivian  Smith,  Chairman,  letter 
to  Cong.  Albert,  dated  March  6,  1970. 

United  Methodist  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns,  statement  of  staff  United  Syn- 
agogue of  America,  statement. 

Washington  Teachers'  Uillon,  WUIlam  H. 
Simons,  President,  letter  to  Cong.  Dowdy, 
dated  May  7.  1970. 


Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America.  Mrs. 
Marie  H.  Cunningham,  National  Conomlttee- 
woman,  letter  to  Chairman. 

There  was  also  considerable,  if  not 
overwhelming,  support  for  the  Uttle 
Hoover  Commission.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  vpas  little  opposition  to  the  non- 
voting delegate  in  the  House  and  to  the 
little  Hoover  Commission,  in  my  opinion, 
as  is  evident  from  a  reading  of  the  hear- 
ings, supra. 

By  an  enactment  in  1967  the  Congress 
gave  to  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
elected  school  board  which  in  1968  re- 
sulted in  the  first  elected  school  board  in 
the  history  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  second  election  was  held  in  1969.  The 
school  board  representation  as  it  now 
exists  Is  in  the  main  responsible  and  will, 
I  believe,  take  charge  of  the  District 
school  system  and  do  the  job  which  Con- 
gress Itself  has  not  had  time  to  do  in 
recent  years. 

It  Is  also  believed  that  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  entitled  to 
a  full-time  representative  on  Capitol  Hill. 
It  is  believed  that  It  Is  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  residents  and  the  future  of  the 
District.  This  biU.  HH.  18725,  continues 
to  recognize  the  Federal  Interest  that  ex- 
ists In  the  District  of  Columbia  while  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  the  local  in- 
terest of  the  residents.  At  the  present 
time  there  Is  no  other  elected  person  in 
the  executive  branch  who  devotes  all  of 
his  time  to  District  legislative  problems. 
Thus,  the  non-voting  delegate  in  the 
House  will,  in  my  opinion,  fill  a  substan- 
tial void  which  now  exists. 

The  nonvoting  Delegate  should  and 
will,  I  believe,  become  the  best  and  most 
informed  Individual  on  District  affairs  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  so  in- 
formed, he  can  become  an  effective  ad- 
vocate on  measures  needed  and  helpful 
to  the  District  by  attaining  respect  and 
support  for  these  measures  from  the 
other  Members.  Also,  he  can  devote  time 
to  casework  which  is  an  important  func- 
tion now  spread  throughout  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  office  of  Delegate  will  be  a  parti- 
san office  and  will  introduce  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  first  time  In 
nearly  100  years  partisan  political  elec- 
tive officials  who  represent  the  residents. 
In  my  opinion,  this  will  be  effective  in 
building  responsible  leadership  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  among  the  resi- 
dents which  will  help  rather  than  deter 
the  Congress  in  handling  the  problems  of 
our  National  Capital  City. 

Historical  precedent  tends  to  Justify 
a  Delegate  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
This  has  been  the  pattern  for  the  terri- 
tories such  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska:  to 
date,  Puerto  Rico— as  did  the  Philippines 
earlier — has  a  resident  Commissioner 
who  enjoys  the  same  privileges  as  a 
Delegate. 

The  historical  precedence  of  delegates 
In  the  Congress  indicates  that  imder  sec- 
tion 1862  of  the  revised  statutes,  terri- 
tories have  the  right  to  send  Delegates 
only  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Nowhere  is  there  any  provision  in  the 
law  providing  for  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
in  the  Senate  from  the  territories. 

There  is  in  fact  no  known  historical  or 
legal  precedent  or  support  for  a  delegate 


in  the  Senate.  This  has  traditionally  been 
the  position  of  the  Senate.  However,  there 
Is  no  objection  to  voting  favorably  on 
H.R.  18619  which  would  provide  a  non- 
voting delegate  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and,  at  the  same  time,  voting  favorably 
on  my  bill,  H.R.  18725,  to  provide  for  a 
nonvoting  delegate  In  the  House  and  the 
little  Hoover  Commission,  thus  allowing 
the  Senate  to  take  action  on  one  or  the 
other  of  these  bills.  However,  to  be  prac- 
tical in  this  matter,  I  think  we  must  all 
admit  that  if  we  pass  only  H.R.  18619  we 
are  voting  to  defeat  a  bill  providing  a 
nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  On  the  other  hand,  based  on 
the  assurances  I  have  from  the  Senate, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
vote  for  HJl.  18725  Is  the  best  and  per- 
haps the  only  chance  we  have  In  this 
Congress  and  the  foreseeable  future  of 
providing  any  representation  to  the  res- 
idents of  the  District  of  Coliunbia, 

It  is  that  simple;  a  vote  for  HJl.  18619 
without  a  vote  for  my  bill  intact  is  a  vote 
to  deny  representation  In  the  Congress 
for  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

HISTOKIC&I.  OH  LBCAI.  PRECEDENT  LACKINO  FOB  A 
SENATE    NONVOTING  DELEGATE 

Provision  for  the  office  of  Delegate  to 
Congress  is  made  under  section  1862  of 
the  Revised  Statutes: 

Every  Territory  shall  have  the  right  to  aend 
a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
of  the  United  States,  to  serve  during  each 
Congress,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  voters 
In  the  Territory  qualified  to  elect  membere  of 
the  legislative  assembly  thereof.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shaU  be 
declared  by  the  governor  duly  elected,  and  a 
certificate  shall  be  given  accordmgly.  Every 
such  Delegate  shall  have  a  seat  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  the  right  of  debat- 
ing, but  not  of  voting. 

The  probable  origin  of  this  provision 
was  the  Ordinance  of  July  13, 1787,  which 
established  the  government  of  the  North- 
west Territory  and  made  provision  for 
the  election  of  a  Delegate  (by  joint  bal- 
lot of  the  coimcll  and  house  assembled) 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  Full  effect 
was  given  to  this  provision  when  Con- 
gress voted  to  adapt  the  ordinance  to  the 
"present  ConsUtution  of  the  United 
Stotes"  in  1789—1  SUt.  51,  August  7, 
1789. 

The  first  Delegate  to  the  Congress  was 
James  White,  representing  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  south  of  the  Ohio 
River— now  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
There  was  considerable  debate  in  the 
House  as  to  whether  Mr.  White  should  be 
aUowed  to  take  his  seat,  with  the  oppo- 
nents arguing  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  providing  for  such  ad- 
mission to  the  House,  and  that  he  might 
more  properly  take  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
since  members  of  that  body  were  also 
elected  by  legislatures  of  the  several 
States.  See  section  400  of  volume  1  of 

•Hinds'  Presidents."  On  November  18, 
1794  however,  the  House  agreed  to  the 
report  of  the  selected  committee  to  whom 
the  question  had  been  referred,  and  Mr. 
White  took  his  seat. 

With  this  instance  as  a  precedent, 
other  Delegates  from  UJ8.  territories  took 
their  seats  in  the  House  "with  a  right  of 
debating,  but  not  of  voting."  The  last 
Delegate  to  serve  In  the  House  was  John 
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Burns  of  Hawaii,  who  yielded  his  seat 
to  Daniel  Inouye.  Hawaii's  first  elected 
Representative  to  Congress,  In  August. 
1959.  There  is  still,  however,  a  Resident 
Commissioner,  who  enjoys  the  same 
privileges  as  a  Delegate,  from  the  Conj- 
mon\Yealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  is  more  philosophi- 
cal than  legal.  Delegates  were  elected 
from  incorporated  Territories,  which,  in 
the  collective  mind  of  Congress,  were  ex- 
pected eventually  to  become  States. 
Commissoners.  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sented uruncorporated  Territories — Phil- 
ippines and  Puerto  Rico— which  were 
not.  at  least  until  recently,  regarded  as 
likely  prospects  for  Statehood. 

There  is  also  ample  historical  prece- 
dent for  a  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
C(dumbia.  Until  1871,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  governed  by  three  separate 
and  uncoordinated  bodies:  the  city  of 
Washington,  the  city  of  Georgetown,  and 
the  Levy  Court  of  the  Coun^  of  Wash- 
ington, which  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
area  outside  Washington  city  and 
Georgetown.  Congress  had  taken  the 
first  step  toward  creating  a  imified  gov- 
ernment in  1861.  when  it  established  the 
"metropolitan  Police  District  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  with  responsibility  for 
enforcing  laws  generally  applicable  In 
the  whole  territory.  With  the  changes  in 
the  District  wrought  by  the  Civil  War 
and  the  rapidly  expanding  population, 
plus  a  mounting  concern  for  the  condi- 
tion and  suture  of  the  city  as  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  pressure  increased  for  the 
adoption  of  a  District-wide  government 
Discussion  over  what  form  the  new 
government  would  take  stiraibled  on  the 
controversial  matters  of  Negro  suffrage — 
and  hence  suffrage  in  general — and  the 
division  of  authority  between  Congress 
and  local  officials.  A  territorial  form  of 
government  was  agreed  upon  as  a  com- 
promisl.  and  in  1871  it  was  adopted — 16 
Stat.  419.  February  21.  1871.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  governor  and  a  council  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  the  new  law  pro- 
vided for  an  elected  two-member  House 
of  Delegates  and  an  elected  Delegate  to 
the  House— 16  SUt.  426. 

The  territorial  government  functioned 
for  only  3  years,  from  1871  to  1874.  when 
the  Congress  instituted  a  temporary 
three- man  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
take  over  the  city  govenament.  The  gov- 
ernment was  shortlived  largely  because 
of  the  activities  of  Alexander  Shepherd, 
head  of  the  Independent  Board  of  Public 
Works,  who  succeeded  in  lifting  Wash- 
ington out  of  the  mud  but  in  the  process 
alienated  a  great  many  influential  citi- 
zens and  put  the  city  into  considerable 
debt. 

A  joint  corigressional  committee  was 
appointed  in  1874  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  for  a  permanent  government  for  the 
District.  The  result  was  the  act  of  Jime 
18.  1878.  which,  in  effect,  made  perma- 
nent the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  ruled  the  city  from  1874 
to  1878.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  original  House  bill  made 
provision  for  an  elected  21 -member 
council,  and  that  the  Senate  bill,  which 
struck  this  provision,  inserted  a  provi- 
sion for  an  elected  Delegate  in  its  place. 
Senator  John  Ingall,  Republican  of  Kan- 


sas, explained  tlie  committee's  action  on 
the  Senate  floor  as  fallows: 

The  committee  of  the  Senate  thought  It 
best,  under  all  the  circumstances,  not  to 
agree  with  this  proposition  of  the  House, 
but  In  order  to  recognlae  this  principle  of 
seU-govermneut.  and  to  appease  as  fu  as 
possible  the  sentiment  which  exists  here  In 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  that  they 
ought  to  have  some  representation  so  long 
as  they  are  taxed.  It  was  thought  advisable 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  Delegate  as 
being  the  least  injurious  method  of  attain- 
ing this  end. 

It  was  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  District  Delegate,  during  the  years 
when  he  sat  in  Congress,  really  didn't  ac- 
complish anything,  that  District  citizens 
could  very  well  present  their  own  case  to 
the  District  Comm  i-tees,  and  that  it  was 
an  unnecessary  expense  to  go  through 
an  election  every  2  years  which  had  no 
practical  effect.  Because  of  the  financisd 
condition  of  the  District,  this  last  argu- 
ment probably  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
members.  In  any  case,  the  provision  for 
a  nonvoting  Delegate  was  stricken  from 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  40  to  9. 

There  is  apparently  no  evidence  or  sup- 
port for  a  Delegate  in  the  Senate.  Ex- 
cept for  the  argument  made  in  1794 — 
when  it  made  more  sense  because  the 
Delegate  was  elected  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  Territory  and  Senators  were 
also  elected  by  State  legislatures — the 
weight  of  historical  evidence  in  all  on  the 
side  of  a  Delegate  sitting  in  the  House. 
Also,  had  it  not  been  for  the  activities 
of  the  Shepherd  Board  of  Public  Works 
and  the  indebtedness  he  incurred,  the 
nonvoting  Delegate  for  the  District  prob- 
ably would  have  been  retained.  With  a 
population  of  some  860.000  today  in  the 
District,  larger  than  that  of  11  States, 
the  argimients  for  at  least  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  in  the  House  are  much  stronger 
than  they  were  in  the  last  century. 

ffirUMAXT 

My  bill — HJl.  17825 — would  provide  a 
nonvoting  Delegate  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
District:  the  bill  would  also  establish  a 
Commission — a  little  Hoover  Commis- 
sion— to  study  the  efficiency  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government. 

With  respect  to  a  delegate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  entitled  to  participate  in  their 
government  to  the  same  extent  as  do 
all  other  American  citizens.  The  23d 
Amendment  gave  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections.  The  rights  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  citizens  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  which  makes  their 
laws  remains  unfxilfllled.  The  election  of 
a  Delegate  to  the  House  gives  them  a 
voice  in  Congress,  until  such  time  as  vot- 
ing representation  is  attained.  Since  the 
Delegate  would  be  elected  by  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  would  be 
an  authoritative  spokesmsm  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

The  business  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  well  as  of  Congress  requires  a  Dele- 
gate. No  member  of  the  House,  indudlng 
those  serving  on  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia Conmiittee,  at  the  present  time  can 
afford  to  give  his  full  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  Delegate  frwn  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  would  have  no  other  con- 
stituency, would  be  able  to  provide 
enormous  assistance  to  Congress  by 
bringing  his  own  study  of  District  prob- 
lems to  the  Congress,  by  bringing  to  it 
in  a  responsible  maimer  the  views  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  by  being  able  to  handle  the  in- 
numerable requests  for  assistance  which 
Congressional  offices  receive  from  resi- 
dents of  the  District. 

There  is  precedent  for  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  early  as  1787,  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance, which  was  adopted  while  the  Con- 
stitution was  being  written,  provided  that 
territories  shall  be  entitled  to  send  Dele- 
gates to  Congress.  The  first  such  Delegate 
was  seated  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Third  Congress  in  1794  from 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River— 
Termessee.  Since  1794,  33  territories  have 
been  represented  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Delegates.  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waU  have  recently  been  represented  In 
the  House  by  such  a  Delegate.  Puerto 
Rico  is  represented  by  such  a  Etelegate 
in  the  present  Congress.  The  District  of 
Columbia  even  had  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
4  years,  from  1871  to  1874. 

The  Cabell  bill— HJl.  18619— would 
provide  a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Although  there  should  perhaps  be  a  Dele- 
gate for  the  District  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  such  Delegates  should  be 
considered  in  separate  legislation  so  each 
can  be  considered  separately  on  their 
merits.  Separate  consideration  is  par- 
ticularly important  since  the  Senate  has 
never  had  a  Delegate,  whereas,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  had  many  Dele- 
gates. The  election  of  a  Delegate  to  the 
House  Is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
historically  the  House  has  represented 
the  people  rather  than  the  States. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  and  mis- 
understanding with  reference  to  my  bill, 
HJl.  18619. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  it  is  equally 
as  important  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  have  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  in  the  other  House  as  it  is  to 
have  one  on  this  floor. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  all  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  done  in 
a  bicameral  Congress,  that  whatever  is 
done  in  either  House  has  to  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  other,  or  at  least  the 
concurrence  of  the  conferees  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other  body. 

Therefore.  I  am  deeply  sincere  and 
deeply  concerned  about  whether  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  to  have  repre- 
sentation, which  Is  80  sorely  needed.  No 
one  denies  that.  It  is  representation  that 
our  Incumbent  President  as  well  as  our 
previous  President  requested. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  October  1, 1969. 
a  letter  was  read  on  the  floor  of  the 
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other  House  from  the  President  request- 
ing not  one  Senator  but  two  Senators 
for  that  body. 

I  believe  that  the  opposition  which 
has  been  put  forth  to  HJl.  18619  is 
rather  specious  in  its  approach.  The  op- 
ponents say  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  Senate. 
I  submit  that  there  was  no  precedent  the 
first  time  for  a  nonvoting  Delegate  from 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  to  this  body.  I  say  that  there  was 
no  precedent  for  even  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate in  the  House  xmtil  such  time  as  the 
first  one  was  authorized  by  law. 

Congress  was  initiated  under  our  Con-y 
stitution  to  set  precedent  and  to  break 
precedent  where  necessary.  We  are  not 
breaking  precedent  in  this  bill;  we  are 
setting  precedent. 

Other  opposition  which  I  hear  voiced  I 
cannot  agree  with.  My  good  friend  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee says  that  this  would  be  the  death 
knell  of  nonvoting  Representatives  of 
either  body.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
imderstand  why  a  man  could  reach  any 
such  illogical  and  fallacious  assupiption. 
We  have  had  nothing  from  the  other 
body  to  indicate  that  they  would  not 
accept  a  nonvoting  Delegate  In  their 
House. 

They  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  provide  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  that  body.  Under  the  extreme  need 
that  has  been  voiced  so  eloquently  by 
Memt)ers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
representation  in  both  House  of  Con- 
gress, I  beseech  your  support  for  HJl. 
18619. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  Not  at  the  moment,  if 
the  gentleman  please. 

AMENDICSNTS    OrmtKO    BT    MX.    CABXIX 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  amendments 
which  I  wish  to  offer  and  I  i«k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  amendments  are  about. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  r^?ort 
the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Cabbll:  Page 
12.  strike  out  lines  5  through  7.  line  12,  and 
lines  18  through  21.  and  redesignate  para- 
graphs (12).  (13).  (16),  (16),  (17),  (20).  (21). 
(22).  (24).  and  (26)  (which  appear  on  pages 
12  and  13)  as  paragraphs  (10).  (11).  (12). 
(13).  (14).  (16).  (16),  (17).  (18),  (19),  and 
(20),  respectively. 

Mr.  CABELL  (during  the  reading  of 
the  amendments).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  states  that  he  will  be  very 
happy  to  yield  for  any  questions  after  he 
has  explained  these  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
two  requests  pending.  On  the  Isist  one 
first,  is  there  objection  to  the  request  <rf 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object- 


Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  reserve  his  objection,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  explain  it  simply  enough  so 
that  he  will  withdraw  his  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  second  request  of  the  gentleman,  dis- 
pensing with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendments  being  con- 
sidered en  gros  and  am  reserving  the 
right  to  object  to  the  amendments  not 
being  read,  but  I  will  take  my  time  in 
reserving  the  right  to  object  to  try  to 
determine  what  they  are.  We  just  do  not 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request  on  that,  and  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  have  the  Clerk  complete 
the  reading  of  the  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  request  is  with- 
drawn. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendments 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  13.  line  12,  Insert  "(2  U5.C.  241-256)" 
Immediately  after  "Act". 

Page  13,  line  13.  Insert  "to  the  Senate 
immediately  after  "Delegate". 

Page   13.  Une   14.  Insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  "The  provisions  of  law  which 
appear  in  sections  42a,  46a.  46d^.  and  61-1 
(dVo'    title   2   of   the   United   States   Code 
relating  to  postage  allowance,  stationery  al- 
lowance, telephone  calls,  and  authorization 
for  employees)    shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  Delegate  to  the  Senate  from  the  District 
of  Columbto  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  they  apply  to  a  Senator, 
except  that  the  Delegate  shaU  not  be  en- 
titled to  receive  under  these  provisions  of 
law  any  allowances  or  authorization  for  em- 
ployees which  exceeds  the  allowances  or  au- 
thorization for  employees  provided  the  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
paragraphs  (11).  (12).  (15).  and  (21)  of  sub- 
section  (b)  of  this  secUon.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected   to    reimburse    the    Delegate    In    an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $150  quarterly,  upon 
certification  of  the  Delegate,  for  official  of- 
Oce  expenses  Incurred  for  the  office  provided 
under  paragraph  (14)  of  this  subsection.  Re- 
imbursemenu  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  made  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  The  Delegate  Is  authorized  to 
hire  for  two  and  one-half  months  during  the 
period  June  1  to  August  31.  Inclusive,  of  each 
year   one  additional  employee  to  be  l«»owii 
as  a  'student  congressional  intern".  For  this 
purpose  the  Delegate  shall  have  available  for 
payment  to  such  intern  a  gross  allowance  of 
$750    at  the  gross  rate  of  $300  per  month, 
payable   from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senau»  until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  Such 
aUowance  and  such  Intern  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  all  allowances  and  personnel  made 
available  to  the  Delegate  under  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  No  person  shall  be  paid 
compensation  under  this  Act  as  a  student 
congrerslonal  Intern  who  does  not  have  on 
me  with  the  Secreta^  of  the  Senate,  at  aU 
times  during  the  pe«od  of  his  employment,  a 
certificate  that  such  Intern  was  during  the 
academic   year   immediately  preceedlng   his 
employment  a  bona  flde  student  at  a  col- 
lege,   university,    or    similar    Institution    of 
higher  learning." 

And  on  page  16.  line  3,  Insert  after  the 
period  the  foUowlng:  "The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 60g-2(b)  of  Utle  2  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  student 
congressional  intern  employed  by  the  Dele- 
gate under  paragraph  (22)  of  this  subsection. 
The  CTerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  U 
authorlaed  and  directed  to  reimburse  the 
Delegate  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $150 


quarterly,  upon  certification  of  the  Delegate, 
for  official  office  expenses  incxirred  for  the 
office  provided  under  paragraph  (29)  of  this 
subsection.  Relmbursemenu  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  made  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
The  Act  of  May  28.  1908  (40  X53.C.  177—182) 
(relating  to  assignment  of  rooms) ,  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  the  Delegate  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  It  ap- 
plies to  a  Representative." 


The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  use  a  very  few  minutes  in  words  of 
two  syllables  to  explain  the  thrust  of  the 
amendments. 

First,  it  provides  that  the  nonvoting 
Delegate  in  the  House  shall  have  the 
same  privilege  of  having  a  summer  in- 
tern that  is  now  accorded  to  full-fledged 
Members  of  the  House,  but  as  I  imder- 
stand is  not  now  accorded  to  the  non- 
voting Delegate  from  Puerto  Rico. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment, 
and  this  was  drawn  by  competent  legal 
counsel,  so  that  the  legal  aspects  would 
be  cwnpletely  in  order,  merely  requires 
that  the  Senate  nonvoting  Delegate  shall 
not  have  the  full  allowances  for  clerk- 
hire,  postage,  and  so  forth,  that  a  duly 
elected  and  voting  Senator  has,  but  shall 
be  limited  to  those  expenses,  expense  ac- 
counts, clerk-hire,  and  so  forth,  as  are 
now  limited  in  the  case  of  the  present 
House  Members. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  beUeve  there  may 
be  an  error  in  connection  with  the  in- 
tern's pay.  I  think  It  was  $600  this  year 
for  2  months  that  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina  by  saying  that  I  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  that. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  That  is  a  correction 
that  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  CABELL.  That  being  the  case,  I 
would  still  be  willing  to  make  it  confirm 
to  the  present  regulations.  Would  any- 
(Hie  care  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemjui 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  respond  to  the 
genUeixian  by  stating  that  there  was 
originally  $750  in  the  bill  as  it  went 
through  for  the  summer  interns,  but 
I  believe  in  the  apprc^Jriation  bill,  be- 
cause it  did  not  come  out  until  later,  it 
may  have  been  Umited  to  2  months  at 

$600.  ,  .„ 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  appreciate  seeing  the 
amendments;  we  have  copies  now.  and 
this  gentleman  now  has  no  objection  to 
them,  and  has  no  objection  to  the  bill. 
I  hope  that  it  will  pass,  and  I  hope  that 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  .  will  pass 
also.  And  as  I  indicated  to  the  gentle- 
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man  before,  I  just  hope  the  other  body 
adopts  a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  If  it  does  not  we 
must  have  another  package  with  a  House 
nonvoting  Delegate  for  them. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  amended 
to  read  "$600"  in  conformity  with  the 
present  law  instead  of  "$750." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  modification  of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cabdx  of 
Texas:  On  page  3  of  the  first  Cabell  amend- 
ment, line  2,  strike  out  the  sum  "$750"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ••$600". 

The- SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <  Mr.  Cabell)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
cuuurriNo  coMmrTas  amendments  oiteked 

BT    MR.    U'MILLAN 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  SpeiUcer,  I  have 
several  clarifying  committee  amend- 
ments which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cewmnlttee  amendment:  On  page  8.  line  8. 
Insert  ••under  this  Act  or  section  6(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Delegates  Act"  Imme- 
diately after  "electlona". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  offer 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  8.  line  24, 
strike  out  the  comma  Immediately  after 
"whenever";  and  In  line  3  on  page  9,  strike 
out  •"whenever". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conmilttee  amendment:  On  page  10,  line  9. 
insert  '•and  for"  Immediately  after  '•Dele- 
gate". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

PARLIAMENTAKT    INWtTIBT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  not 
operating  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole? 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  this  bill 
been  read  for  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  When  the  bill  Is  being 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  it  is  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Amendments  are  In  order  to  any  part 
of  the  bill  imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment :  On  page  15,  line  17, 
Insert  "and"  after  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
the  line. 


The     committee     amendment     was 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  15.  line 
25.  Insert  •'(2  U.S.C.  381-396)"  Immediately 
after  "Election  Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   oo. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  23,  line 
9.  strike  out  "(2) "  and  Insert  "(3) ". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  legislation.  I  know  of  no  sub- 
ject that  has  been  more  discussed  and 
that  has  taken  up  more  time,  that  has 
been  more  controversial  and  on  which 
there  has  been  more  misimderstanding, 
than  the  subject  of  self-government  for 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  general  subject  of  providing  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
a  greater  voice  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs. 

What  complicates  the  subject.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  specifically 
provides  that  the  Congress  shall  exer- 
cise exclusive  legislative  power  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  over  this  particular  dis- 
trict— exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction — 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  Constitution 
belabors  the  point.  This  being  the  Na- 
tiMi's  Capital,  we  are  all  concerned  with 
its  well-being.  We  have  a  responsibility 
for  it.  we  are  interested  in  it.  as  all 
American  people  are  Interested  in  and 
concerned  with  their  Nation's  Capital. 
The  Congress  does  not  lack  desire  to 
provide  more  seH-govemment  for  the 
Nation's  Capital.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  American  principle,  the  American 
way  of  doing  things.  The  problem  is, 
however,  how  do  we  separate  the  Fed- 
eral interest  and  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility from  those  of  the  American  citi- 
zens living  within  the  boimdaries  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia?  Every  time  we 
come  up  with  a  proposal,  we  find  a  lot 
of  disagreement,  and  controversy. 

The  District  of  Coliunbia  committee 
has  just  reported  out  a  bill,  which  I 
sponsored,  that  would  provide  for  an 
elected  City  Council  and  an  elected 
Mayor.  But  we  find  a  lot  of  objection 
to  it  downtown  because  it  does  liot  give 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
enough  control  over  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  critics  say  that  it  gives  the  Congress 
too  much  control  or  too  much  Interest 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
District.  Incidentally,  that  bill  was 
scheduled  to  cMne  up  today,  but  un- 
fortunately the  report  was  not  filed  in 
time,  so  it  will  be  brought  up  at  a  later 
date.  But  in  spite  of  these  objections  to 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  to  provide  the 
District  more  self-government,  the  Con- 
gress did  obtain  approval  of  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  And  the  initiative  for  that 
amendment  came  from  Congress,  not  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Two  or  3  years  ago,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized an  elected  school  board  for  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
was  an  instance  where  we  could  easily 
divide  the  local  interest  from  the  Fed- 
eral Interest  and  responsibility.  And  the 
initiative  for  that  measure  came  from 
the  Congress  and  not  from  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  we  had 
waited  for  their  initiative,  the  city  would 
not  have  had  an  elected  school  board 
today. 

For  years  and  years,  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  enact  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  give  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  voting  rep- 
resentation in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  testified  for  such  a  measure 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary back  in  1968  for  over  an  hour. 
Incidentally,  that  proposed  amendment 
to  give  the  citizens  voting  representa- 
tion in  the  House  and  the  Senate  cleared 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  but 
failed  to  come  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. This  year  the  other  body,  con- 
sidering a  similar  proposal,  failed  to  clear 
the  bill  from  the  legislative  committee 
which  considered  it. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  we  felt 
that  since  we  cannot  get  voting  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
maybe  we  ought  to  try  to  obtain  non- 
voting representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Of  course,  this  measure  does 
not  require  a  constitutional  amendment. 
I  think  the  only  danger  of  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
is  that  it  will  practically  kill.  If  not 
completely  so,  any  chances  of  getting 
voting  representation  in  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  future.  It  is  almost  an  ad- 
mission of  the  failure  in  that  particular 
endeavor. 

Regardless  of  that,  however,  some 
voice  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  is 
better  than  none  at  all.  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  am  supporting  the  legislation 
before  the  House  today.  But  if  a  voice  in 
the  Congress  is  desirable  and  proper  for 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
then  why  should  they  not  have  a  voice  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress?  And  if  they  are 
to  have  a  voice  in  only  one  body.  I  think 
that  body  should  be  the  U.S.  Senate,  be- 
cause there  are  only  100  Members  over 
there  and  we  have  435  Members  here. 
Also,  the  Senate  has  unlimited  debate, 
whereas  the  District  of  Columbia  Dele- 
gate in  the  House  would  be  restricted  by 
the  5-minute  rule.  So,  I  submit  that  if 
there  must  be  a  choice,  the  Delegate  in 
the  Senate  could  be  more  effective  on 
behalf  of  his  District  of  Columbia  con- 
stituency. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ate has  imlimited  debate  and  only  100 
Members.  Yet  the  other  body  is  always  so 
magnanimous  that,  time  after  time,  by 
unanimous  consent,  sometimes  with  no 
more  than  two  or  three  Members  on  the 
floor,  they  say,  "We  are  all  for  the  citl- 
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zens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  having  a 
nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  House."  Well, 
we  shall  not  argue  about  that.  They  say 
the  House  should  have  such  a  Delegate. 
We  think  it  is  preferable  for  the  Senate 
to  have  one  over  there.  So  let  us  not  con- 
tinue the  argument.  Let  us  compromise 
the  situation  and  have  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate in  both  bodies.  Let  us  give  the  max- 
imum recognition  possible  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Some  will  say,  oh,  no,  we  cannot  do 
that,  because  that  will  cause  the  failure 
of  the  entire  proposal  because  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  the  bUl.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment ago.  we  have  no  assurance  as  to 
what  the  other  body  may  do,  but  I  say 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  other  body 
to  make  that  decision.  I  feel  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  decide  what  we  think  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation  and 
also  fair  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  as  one  Member  of  this  body,  think 
that  if  it  Is  fair  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  have  a  nonvot- 
ing representation  in  the  Congress.  It  is 
fair  for  them  to  have  nonvoting  repre- 
sentation in  both  bodies. 

I  urge  Members  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation. ^      ,  ,,,  .,  ^ 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virglma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  number  of  statements, 
and  if  more  time  were  available  I  would 
be  happy  to  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
In  more  detaU.  But  did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Members  of  this  House,  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  not  have  pe- 
titioned us  for  an  elected  school  board  or 
the  right  to  vote  in  presidential  elections? 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  tell  me 
there  were  not  petitions  emanating  from 
the  citizens  on  those  matters? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  Is 
exactly  correct.  The  Initiative  for  the 
23d  amendment  originated  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  initiative  for  the  elected 
District  of  Columbia  school  board  origi- 
nated in  the  Congress,  because  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  always 
demanded  more  and  never  were  satisfied 
with  or  attempted  to  obtain  a  partial 
loaf. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  gentleman, 
because  there  were  both  organizations 
and  individual  citizens  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  came  not  Just  to  me  but 
to  other  Members  of  this  body  soUclting 
our  assistance  on  both  of  these  matters. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  will  say 
In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  I  was  a  sponsor  or  author 
of  what  is  now  the  23d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  I  was  author  and  spon- 
sor of  the  legislation  which  authorized 
the  elected  school  board  for  the  District 
of  Colimibia  long  before  the  gentleman 
was  ever  elected  to  the  Congress,  and  I 
never  received  any  support  from  the 
people  of  the  District  of  jColmnbia  on 
either,  because  they  did  not  iSei-  that 
those  bills  went  far  enough. 
CXVI 1768 — Part  21 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

A  CALL  FOR  REPEAL  OF  THE  AtJTHORrrT  FOE  THE 
THREE  SISTERS  BRIDOE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today,  as  we  discuss  matters  of  special 
concern  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
urge  that  this  House  and  this  Congress 
rescind  the  action  we  took  back  in  1968 
insisting  on  the  construction  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  on  the  palisades  of  the 
Potomac  River.  . 

I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  against 
the  1968  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge,  but  we  were  not 
successful. 

Since  1968.  however,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  efforts  made  locally  to  delay 
construction  of  the  bridge,  although 
these  efforts  too  have  not  succeeded. 
Meanwhile  some  Members  of  Congress, 
appearing  to  speak  for  this  body,  have 
threatened  to  withhold  funds  authorized 
and  needed  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
subway  system,  unless  construction  work 
begins  on  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  And 
as  a  result  of  these  threats  some  con- 
struction work  has  finally  begim. 

Yet  in  the  past  few  days  the  whole  pic- 
ture has  suddenly  changed.  Federal 
Judge  John  J.  Sirica  is  considering  order- 
ing a  final  halt  to  all  construction  work 
on  the  bridge  until  the  complex  and  de- 
tailed hearing  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  of  1969  have  been  com- 
plied with.  All  indications  are  that  after 
a  temporary  stay  Judge  Sirica's  order 
will  be  made  permanent  and  thus  further 
action  on  the  controversial  bridge  will 
not  be  taken  for  at  least  another  year, 
possibly  even  longer. 

So  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  chance 
to  act.  Let's  take  advantage  of  that  op- 
portunity to  do  what  we  should  have 
done  2  years  ago  and  put  an  end.  once 
and  for  all,  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bndge. 
Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  withholding  of 
funds  and  other  delays  on  the  subway 
system  untU  the  bridge  and  its  associated 
freeway  system  are  built. 

However  we  may  have  voted  in  1968  on 
this  Issue,  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  most 
unseemly  for  this  Congress,  or  for  those 
who  say  they  are  speaking  for  Congress, 
to  use  our  power  over  the  Nation's  purse 
strings  today  In  what  amounts  to  an 
effort  to  sandbag  the  District  govern- 
ment into  building  a  bridge  which  they 
obviously  do  not  want,  and  which  is  not 
only  imnecessary  but  completely  obsolete 
and  outmoded  in  today's  environment- 
conscious  world. 

No  matter  what  a  majority  of  tne 
House  and  Senate  may  have  done  or  said 
back  in  1968.  before  the  Nation  became 
seriously  awake  to  the  urgent  require- 
ments of  the  environment.  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all  for  us  to  be  clubbing  people 
over  the  head  today  in  an  effort  to  get 
this  bridge  built. 

The  year  1970  is  not  1968,  after  all; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  If  an  open, 
record  vote  could  be  taken  now  on  the 
subject  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  It 
would  never  get  close  to  a  majority. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  this  House 
should  repeal  its   1968  action  on  the 


bridge  at  the  earliest  parllamentarlly 
possible  moment.  We  could  do  this  prop- 
erly when  the  1970  highway  bill  comes 
up  later  this  year,  or  we  might  even  do 
it  sooner  in  connection  with  some  other 
piece  of  legislation.  The  sooner  the  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned,  m  I  see  it. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  should  never  be  built.  In 
the  first  place,  we  can  save  some  much- 
needed  money  by  knocking  It  out.  and 
that  even  by  itself  is  not  something  to  be 
easily  sneezed  at. 

Second,    the   bridge   will   not   relieve 
downtown  Washington's  traffic  conges- 
ti<Mi;  It  will  only  shift  It  a  bit  and  con- 
fuse It  still  further.  Surely  we  should 
have  learned  by  now  that  we  cannot  im- 
prove the  traffic  flow  by  building  more 
freeways  and  superhighways.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  George  Washington  Park- 
T^ay — on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac — 
makes  that  fact  crystal  clear.  In  the  end 
these  smooth,  fast  superhighways  have 
only  made  possible  longer  and  slower 
lines  of  bumper-to-bimiper  commuters. 
Other  cities  all  over  the  country — ^in- 
cluding cities  in  my  home  area  of  the 
Capital  District  of  New  York  State — 
have  learned  that  there  is  a  specific  point 
beyond  which  you  simply  cannot  multi- 
ply new  concrete  si±>erhighways  in  built- 
up  metropolitan  a«as.  These  citips  have 
learned  that  you  can  never  stay  ahead 
of  the  traffic  game  as  long  as  you  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  the  one-man-one-car 
doctrine.  With  population  growing  and 
available  land  declining,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  only  way  to  ease  traffic  con- 
gestion is  by  means  of  fast,  frequent,  and 
effective  mass  transit. 

How  idiotic,  then,  that  this  Congress 
should  continue  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
placed  in  the  absurd  position  of  delaying 
the  building  of  a  modem,  fast  transit 
system  in  order  to  push  for  an  outdated 
and  obsolete  bridge  and  freeway  system, 
and  the  added  chaos  these  would  inevita- 
bly create. 

Finally,  it  is  Just  not  acceptable  any 
longer  for  anybody — least  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral Government — to  build  a  bridge  as 
big  as  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  right 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  in  total  dis- 
regard of  all  the  environmental  factors 
involved.  Not  only  will  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  destroy  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  in  Washington,  the  Potomac  Pali- 
sades, and  the  exciting  views  and  vistas 
associated  with  it,  but  it  will  also  mean 
the  destruction  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  one  of  the  city's  most  attractive  open 
parit  areas,  the  Archbold  Glover  Park. 
How  can  we  possibly  allow  this  to  happen 
in  the  year  1970? 

Let  us  restore  a  llttie  sense  and  a  little 
balance  to  our  actions  here  in  this  House. 
Let  us  act  now  to  abandon  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge— in  the  light  of  all  we  have 
learned  since  1968— and  instead  let  us 
prod  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  get  going  faster  on  the  new  sub- 
way system  that  offers  the  last  best  hope 
of  getting  all  of  us  to  work  more  easily, 
more  quickly,  and  on  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOG  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  dfe- 
bate  this  proposal  today  which  would  give 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  it  might  be  helpful  to  trace  some 
of  the  historical  background  to  this  prob- 
lem of  treating  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  fairly  and  responding  to  the 
need  for  a  neutral  Capital  City. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  feel  the 
District  of  Columbia  residents  should 
have  a  represenUtive  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  believe  they  should  have  voting 
representation  in  both  bodies  and  have 
introduced  legislaUon  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, but  since  voting  representation 
requires  a  constitutional  amendment,  the 
bill  before  us  today  should  be  a  first  step. 
I  hope  it  will  be  approved  by  this  body 
and  the  other  body. 

HXSTOUCAI.    BACKGBOUND    OF    TH«    DISTWCT    OF 
COLUXBIA 

The  District  owes  its  origin  to  section 
8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  which 
enumerates  the  powers  of  the  Congress. 
With  respect  to  the  District  the  Con- 
gress was  given  the  following  powers: 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  ces- 
sion of  particular  SUtes.  and  the  acceptance 
of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  District  was  established  under  the 
authority  and  direction  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress approved  on  July  16,  1790,  and 
March  3,  1791.  Maryland  in  1788  and 
Virginia  in  1789  made  cessions  from 
which  the  10-mile-square  area  lying  on 
either  side  of  the  Potomac  was  selected. 
TWs  lO-mile-square  area  contained  two 
municipalities — Georgetown  and  Alex- 
andria. Boundaries  of  the  original  city 
of  Washington  while  never  fixed  by  stat- 
ute or  proclamation  are  found  in  the 
trust  deeds  from  the  original  proprietors 
and  on  maps  made  by  the  Commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  President  to  make 
this  selection. 

The  first  Government  offices  to  move 
to  the  District  were  those  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  which  moved  to  the 
city  on  June  11, 1800.  The  second  session 
of  the  Sixth  Congress  convened  here  on 
November  17,  1800.  Discussion  and  de- 
bate of  national  representation  began 
immediately. 

Up  to  1801,  no  government  had  been 
provided  for  the  District  and  the  laws  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  continued  In 
force  imder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
July  16.  1790,  which  provided  that  State 
laws  would  continue  in  effect  imtll  the 
Congress  otherwise  by  law  provided.  In 
an  act  of  February  27,  1801—2  Stat. 
103 — Congress  made  the  first  provisions 
for  local  govenunent.  This  act  provided 
that  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
were  to  continue  in  the  sections  ceded  by 
those  States  and  created  a  circuit  court, 
an  office  of  marshal,  district  attorney, 
justice  of  the  peace,  register  of  wills,  and 
a  judge  of  the  orphans  court. 

On  May  3,  1802—3  Stat.  195— the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  of  Washington  were  con- 
stituted a  body  politic  by  the  naming  of 
a  Mayor  and  City  Council.  The  Mayor 


was  appointed  by  the  President  and  the 
Coiuicil  was  elected  by  qualified  voters. 
Prom  1812  until  1819  the  Mayor  was 
elected  by  the  City  Council  and  from 
1820  until  1871  the  Mayor  was  chosen  by 
popular  election. 

In  1846.  at  the  request  of  the  people 
of  Alexandria,  Congress  retroceded  to  the 
State  of  Virginia  all  of  the  portion  which 
had  been  ceded  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  that  State— 9  Stat.  35. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
the  first  attempts  at  unification  of  gov- 
ernment functions  within  the  District 
were  undertaken  with  the  act  of  August 
6,  1861—12  Stat.  320 — which  established 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  consisting  of 
"the  corporations  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  and  the  coimty  of  Washing- 
ton outside  the  limits  of  said  corpora- 
tion." However,  the  first  really  major 
change  in  the  government  of  the  District 
resulted  with  the  act  of  February  21. 
1871—16    Stat.    419— which    created    a 
government  essentially  the  sajne  as  that 
used  for  organized  territories.  At  that 
time  the  charters  of  the  cities  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown  were  repealed. 
All  the  territory  within  the  limits  of  the 
District  were  included  in  the  government 
by  the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  constituted  a  body  corporate  for 
municipal  purp>oses  and  the  successor  of 
the  two  cities  and  the  county  that  had 
been  eliminated.  This  act  further  pro- 
vided that  the  executive  power  of  the 
new  government  was  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  territory — 
the  District — was  vested  in  an  assembly 
consisting  of  a  council  and  a  House  of 
Delegates.  The  council  consisted  of  11 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  House  of  Delegates  con- 
sisted of  22  members  elected  by  popular 
vote.  Nevertheless,  the  legislative  assem- 
bly was  limited  in  its  authority,  since 
Congress  prescribed  a  long  list  of  im- 
portant matters  which  remained  within 
its  authority. 

Between  1871  and  1874,  while  the  ter- 
ritorial government  was  in  force,  there 
was  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  District  who  was 
popularly  elected  and  had  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  delegates 
from  the  territories.  This  delegate  served 
on  the  House  District  Committee. 

The  act  of  June  20,  1874—18  Stat. 
116— terminated  the  territorial  form  of 
government  and  eliminated  all  elective 
offices.  This  same  act  empowered  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Commission  of 
three  persons  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  act  of 
Jime  11.  1878 — 20  Stat.  102 — established 
the  present  Commission  form  of  govern- 
ment 


Between  1874  and  1964  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  no  voting 
franchise.  With  the  ratiflcatlcm  of  the 
23d  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
completed  on  March  29.  1961.  citizens  of 
the  District  were  empowered  to  vote  In 
1964  for  presidential  and  vice  presiden- 
tial electors. 


A  review  of  the  history  of  the  Con- 
stitution reveals  that  little  thought  was 
given  to  the  matter  of  government  for 
the  National  Capital. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  home 
rule  from  nationsd  representation  for  the 
District  in  the  Congress.  Simply  stated, 
home  rule,  as  the  term  Is  currently  used 
by  its  advocates,  means  the  creation  of 
an  elective  city  government  for  the  Dis- 
trict which  would  perform  regulatory  and 
other  functions  common  to  municipali- 
ties. That  issue  is  not  before  us  today. 
National  representation  means  participa- 
tion, through  representation  in  Congress 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  involves  local  self-government  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  representatives 
would  have  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  legisla- 
tion for  the  District.  The  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  entitling  the 
Congress  to  national  representation 
would  not  affect  the  exclusive  control  of 
Congress  over  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
nonvoting  Delegate  hopefully  will  be  a 
prelude  to  a  voting  Delegate.  I  have  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  would  give  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia two  voting  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  as  many  Members  of  the  House  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  en- 
titled to  by  virtue  of  its  population. 

A  survey  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress from  1789  to  1970,  inclusive,  reveals 
they  have  included  nearly  100  resolutions 
providing  for  national  representation  in 
some  form  for  the  District.  National  rep- 
resentation in  this  context  means  repre- 
sentation for  the  District  in  one  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Of  these  resolutions,  the  first  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  November  27.  1877— HJl.  57.  45th 
Congress,  first  session — by  Mr.  Corlett,  a 
Republican,  from  Wyoming.  It  proposed 
to  grant  one  Member  each  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  territories  and 
the  District.  Such  resolutions  have  been 
introduced  in  every  Congress  since  1915. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  try 
here  this  afternoon.  Are  we  supposed  to 
vote  on  this  bill  and  then  on  another 
bill  for  much  the  same  purpose,  which 
is  to  be  called  up  immediately?  Are  we 
here  this  afternoon  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  pass  a  multiplicity  of  bills  to  be 
sent  over  to  the  Senate  on  the  same 
general  subject? 

I  listened  intently  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  earlier, 
and  gained  that  impression. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mlimesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  is  not  my  design  that 
the  bill  we  are  presently  considering — 
HJl.  18619— be  here  at  all  in  the  form 
it  is.  I  started  out  with  another  bill,  H.R. 
11216,  which  provided  for  a  nonvoting 
delegate  in  the  House  and  that  was 
amended  in  subcommittee  so  as  to  de- 
feat it,  I  believed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute  now.  I  am 
not  interested  In  the  gentleman's  views 
on  that  bill.  I  am  interested  in  whether 
you  propose  to  call  up  another  bill  on 
this  subject  this  afternoon. 


X 


Mr.  NELSEN.  I  do  propose  to  bring 
up  HJl.  18725  providing  for  a  Little  Hoo- 
ver Commission  and  a  nonvoting  dele- 
gate in  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  have  we  got  here— 
a  bargain  basement  deal  for  the  other 
body.  Are  we  supposed  to  pass  two  bills 
this  afternoon  on  the  same  general  sub- 
ject, send  them  over  to  the  other  body, 
and  let  them  pick  and  choose? 

Are  we  going  to  adopt  this  kind  of  a 
legislative  process  on  all  legislation?  Why 
did  you  not  put  these  two  bills  together 
in  committee  or  offer  an  amendment 
here  this  afternoon  to  put  them  to- 
gether? What  kind  of  a  situation  are  we 
getting  into  here  when  we  pass  two  bills 
on  the  same  general  subject  In  the  same 
afternoon  and  send  them  over  to  the 
other  body  so  they  can  pick  and  choose? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  they  are  sending 
two  over  so  that  they  can  choose  the 
most  expensive  one.  Since  the  limited 
self-government  went  into  effect  here 
the  tax  in  the  District  has  almost  dou- 
bled. The  expenditure  in  the  budget  has 
tripled,  and  the  number  of  employees  in 
the  District  government  has  doubled.  So 
I  assume  with  all  of  that  in  5  years  the 
reason  why  they  want  two  bills  is  so  that 
they  can  figure  out  the  one  on  which 
they  can  spend  the  most  money.  If  they 
want  these  things  so  much  and  if  they 
are  interested  in  them,  why  do  they  not 
exempt  the  Federal  Triangle  here  and 
leave  it  to  the  other  jurisdictions,  give  it 
to  Maryland  or  whoever  wants  to  take  it, 
and  let  them  pay  their  own  way  and 
leave  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
out  of  this  altogether.  But  they  do  not 
want  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  im- 
derstand  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
would  exempt. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  said  I  would  exempt  the 
Federal  Triangle,  which  comes  up  usual- 
ly from  the  White  House  and  includes 
the  Capitol  and  the  Supreme  Court  build- 
ing and  the  area  on  both  sides  of  the 
two  avenues,  which  are  office  buildings. 
There  is  a  big  cry  made  that  the  i>eople 
who  live  here  are  not  represented.  Well, 
exempt  all  of  those  places  where  people 
are  living,  and  I  will  say  that  we  even 
ought  to  pay  them  a  fee  each  year  and 
exempt  the  Federal  Triangle  and  pay 
them  for  the  services  that  they  offer, 
whatever  they  are.  We  have  our  own 
Capitol  police  here  and  we  have  the 
White  House  police  at  the  White  House. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  services  they 
fiumlsh.  but  whatever  they  are,  let  them 
have  a  fair  figure  for  It,  and  let  them 
have  self-government  all  the  way.  But 
they  do  not  want  self-government.  They 
want  the  right  to  spend  money.  They  are 
a  little  bit  like  some  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments. They  want  the  Federal  taxes 
turned  over  to  them.  If  the  gentleman 
has  had  experience,  as  I  have,  in  the 
State  capitals,  there  are  more  ways  for 
money  to  leak  away  in  the  State  bureauc- 
racy than  were  ever  thought  about  in 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  They  do  not 
want  to  take  the  responsibility  of  rais- 
ing money,  but  they  merely  want  us  to 


raise  it  and  then  they  will  spend  it.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  people  who  want  home 
rule.  I  am  all  for  home  rule,  but  I  think 
the  Congress  ought  to  control  the  pub- 
lic buildings  here  which  belong  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
built  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  and  they  ought  to  be  controlled  by 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  as  the 
record  shows,  but  I  certainly  agree  with 
him  in  the  statement  that  he  has  just 
made. 

I  still  do  not  understand  why  this 
kind  of  a  legislative  process.  I  assimie 
that  soon  in  this  bargain  basement  busi- 
ness the  House  will  be  using  green 
stamps  or  something  like  that  in  sending 
legislation  over  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  can  tell  you  why  we 
are  in  this  kind  of  a  bind.  The  problem 
in  my  mind  is  that  the  proponents  of 
H.R.  18619  are  doing  exactly  what  they 
intended,  that  is  to  confuse  the  House 
so  as  to  kill  a  bill  that  deser^•es  atten- 
tion of  this  House— H.R.  18725— which 
stands  a  chance  of  enactment.  This  pro- 
fusion of  bills  is  not  my  choice.  In  fact. 
I  wanted  my  bill  to  be  taken  up  first, 
but  that  request  has  obviously  been 
denied. 

ThftkSPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  purpose  of  this  bill — 
H.R.  18619— really,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
to  kill  the  possibiUty  of  my  bill — HJl. 
18725 — passing,  which  was  clearly  de- 
signed to  confuse,  apparently  that  move 
has  been  successful  because  I  believe 
some  Members  are  confused. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
cannot  substantiate  that.  He  does  not 
know  what  the  Senate  will  do  with  this 
bill.  We  do  not  have  smy  obligation  here 
this  afternoon  to  hand  the  Senate  two 
pieces  of  legislation  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  which  to  pick  and  choose.  That 
is  the  criticism  I  have  of  what  Is  here 
proposed. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  would  Uke  to  give  a 
little  history  of  what  happened  here. 
The  subcommittee  reported  the  Cabell 
bill  as  it  is  today  and  the  Nelsen  study 
bill  was  amended  by  adding  the  delegate 
bill  for  the  House. 

When  it  got  to  the  full  committee  the 
full  committee  added  this  delegate  to 
the  Hoover  Commission  bill  that  Mr. 
Nelsen  introduced. 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  legislaUon  that  would  give 
the  people  Uving  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  nonvoting  Delegate  to  repre- 
sent them  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Clearly  this  legislation  has  been  a  long 
time  in  coming.  And  although  it  is  an 
inadequate  substitute  for  voting  repre- 


sentation which  would  put  the  citizens 
of  the  District  on  an  equal  footing  with 
all  other  Americans,  it  Is,  just  the  same, 
an  important  step  toward  self-govern- 
ment. 

We  must  not  rest  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  Rather,  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  people  of  our  Capitol  City 
will  be  truly  self-governing,  when  they 
will  have  a  working  home-rale  system, 
and  when  they  will  be  able  to  elect  their 
own  officials  to  the  Congress.  That  is  the 
challenge  we  still  face — and  the  chal- 
lenge we,  as  legislators,  must  meet. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  aU 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  wsis  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 

were — yeas  338,  nays  23.  not  voting  68. 

as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  26S] 

TEAS — 338 


Abbltt 

Abemetby 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  CaUf. 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bogga 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

BrtnUey 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Cal4f . 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroybUl,  N.C. 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Maas. 

Burton,  CaUf . 


Burton,  Dtah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chl^olm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conta 
Conyera 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Oowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
■  Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 


Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  C&Uf. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evans,  Oolo. 

FEtaceU 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUliam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Prellnghuysea 
Frey 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
OallflanaUs 
Oannats 
Gaydos 
OeUys 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Oonsalea 
Ooodling 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
GrMn.Pa. 
OrilBn 
GrllBthB 
G rover 
Oubaar 
Gude 
Hal«r 
Halpem 


,*    if\     lantn 
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Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kanh 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Kelih 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyro* 
Landrum 
Langeix 
Latta 
Legeett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 

Lowensteln 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 


Arends 

Brooks 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Cederberg 
Collins 
Dennis 
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Melcher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MlUs 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Ol)ey 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Oitlnger 

Patman 

Patten 
Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Plckl© 

Pike 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Bees 

Held.  ni. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

R<3e 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 

NAYS— 23 

HaU 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jonas 

Landgrebe 

Long,  Md. 


Satterfleld 
Say lor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
SchneebeU 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Slsk. 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  NY. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tleman 
Udall 
tniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
WagKonner 
Waldla 
Wampler 
Watson 
Wbalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
«^dnall 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyllo 
W>-man 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zton 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Lujan 
Gross  McEwen 


Plrnle 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Schmltz 

Skubllz 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Wiggins 


NOT  VOTING — 68 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Mlcb. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Bush 
Caffery 
Carier 
Clay 
Cobelan 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawaon 
Devme 
Dickinson 
Edwards.  Ala. 


Edwards,  La. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fish 

Flynt 

Gallagher 

Goldwmter 

Hagan 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Ichord 

King 

Kleppe 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCtUloch 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

Mallllard 

MeskUl 

Monagan 

O'Hara 


Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pollock 

Powell 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tunney 

Watts 

Welcker 

wnght 

Young 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Long  of  L<oulslana  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Devme. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Baring  w.th  Mr.  Bang. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  Cobelan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  MIZE  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISH  STUDY  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT  AND  PROVIDE 
NONVOTING  DELEGATE  TO  THE 
HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl. 
18725)  to  establish  a  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide  for 
a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.   18726 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE    I— COMMISSION    ON    THE    OROA- 
NIZA-hoN    OP    THE    GOVERNMENT    OP 
THB   DISTRICT  OP   COLUMBIA 

DKCLAKATIOIf    OF    POLICT 

Section  101.  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  poUcy  of  Congress  to  promote  economy, 
efficiency,  and  Improved  service  In  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business  In  the  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions,   offices.    Independent    establishments. 


and  instrumentaUtles  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by — 

(1)  recommending  methods  and  proced- 
ures for  reducing  expenditures  to  the  lowest 
amount  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  essential  services,  activities,  and 
functions; 

(2)  eliminating  dupUcatlon  and  overlap- 
ping of  services,  activities,  and  functions; 

(3)  consolidating  services,  activities,  and 
functions  of  a  similar  nature; 

(4)  abolishing  services,  activities,  and 
functions  not  necessary  to  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  government; 

(6)  eliminating  nonessential  services, 
ftmctlons,  and  activities  which  are  competi- 
tive with  private  enterprise; 

(6)  defining   responsibilities   of   officials; 

and 

(7)  relocating  agencies  now  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  departments  or  other  agencies. 

ESTABUSHMKNT  OF  THK  COMMISSION  ON  THK 
ORGANIZATION  OF  'rHK  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Sec.  102.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  In  section  101  of  this 
title,  there  Is  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission"). 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study 
and  investigate  the  present  organization  and 
methods  of  operation  of  all  departments, 
bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  commissions,  of- 
fices. Independent  establishments,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (other  than  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia)  to  determine 
what  changes  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  pxirposes  set  forth  In  section  101  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  Interim 
reports  at  such  time,  or  times,  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary,  shall  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  Its  activities  and  the 
results  of  Its  studies  to  the  Congress  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  submit  its  final  report 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  filing  of 
Its  comprehensive  report.  Upon  filing  Its 
final  report  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist.  The  final  report  of  the  Commission 
may  propose  such  legislative  enactments 
and  administrative  actions  as  In  Its  Judg- 
ment are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  recom- 
mendations. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed Of  twelve  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Two 
members  so  appointed  shall  be  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  from  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  two  shall  be  from  private 
life. 

(2)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed 
Jointly  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Two  members  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  from  the  Senate,  and  two 
shall  be  from  private  Ufe. 

(3)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  advice  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
ApproprlaUons  which  has  JurlsdlcUon  over 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Two  members  so  aKWlnted  shall  be  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  shall 
be  from  private  life. 

The  members  shall  be  appointed  within 
thirty  days  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

COMPENSATION    OF    COMMISSION    MEMBERS 

Sec  105.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  the  Congress  or  fuU- 
tlme  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  compensation  on  account 
of  their  service  on  the  Commission.  The  other 
members  of  the  Commission  shaU  be  entlUed 
to  receive  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day  (In- 
cluding traveltlme)  during  which  they  are 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  While  traveling  on  official  business  In 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  Commis- 
sion, members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
allowed  expenses  of  travel.  Including  per 
diem  Instead  of  subsistence,  In  accordance 
with  subchi^ter  I  of  chapter  67  of  Utle  6, 
United  States  Code. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  elect 
a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members.  Seven  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
agency  of  the  District  of  Ccdumbia  is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  Its  personnel  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  Commission.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  shall  provide  finan- 
cUl  and  administrative  support  services  for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Such  personnel  may  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  U  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  obtain  services 
of  experts  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commission,  or,  on  the  author- 
ization of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  papers,  and  documents 
as  the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man of  tlie  Commission,  of  the  chairman  of 
such  subcommittee,  or  of  any  dtUy  desig- 
nated member,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman  or  by 
such  subcommittee  chairman  or  member. 
The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (3  U.S.C.  192-194)  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply 
with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  sum- 
moned under  authority  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department,  burea a,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  independent  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality  of  the  Dlrtrlct  of 
Columbia  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title;  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  establish- 
ment, or  Instrumentality  shall  furnish  such 


information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  directly  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 
TITLE  n— DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DELE- 
GATE TO  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

SHORT    TITLK 

Sec  201.  ThU  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Delegate  Act". 

DELEGATE  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec  202  (a)  The  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shaU  be  represented  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  Delegate,  to  be  known 
as  the  'Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia",  who 
shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  accordance  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act.  The  Delegate 
shall  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves,  with  the  right  of  debate,  but  not  of 
voting,  shall  have  all  the  privileges  granted 
a  Representative  by  section  6  of  Article  I  of 
the  Constitution,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  and  regulaUons  as  are  im- 
posed by  law  or  rules  on  Representatives.  The 
Delegate  shall  be  elected  to  serve  during  each 
Congress. 

(b)  No  Indlvldmil  may  hold  the  office  of 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Represenutives 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  on  the 
date  of  his  election— 

(1)  he  Is  a  qualified  elector  (as  that  term 
Is  defined  In  section  2(2)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ElecUon  Act)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(2)  he  Is  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age; 

(3)  he  holds  no  other  paid  public  office; 

and 

(4)  he  has  resided  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia continuously  since  the  beginning 
of  the  three-year  period  ending  on  such  date. 
He  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  faUure  to 
maintain  the  quallflcaUons  required  by  this 
subsection. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE     DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
ELECTION   ACT 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1- 
1102)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  'iTie  term  'Delegate'  means  the  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. " 

(b)  Subsections  (h),  (1).  (J),  and  (k) 
of  section  8  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  are 
redesignated  as  subsections  (n),  (o).  (p), 
and  (q),  respectively,  and  the  foUowlng  new 
subsections  are  inserted  after  subsection 
(g): 

"(h)  The  Delegate  shall  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  In  a  gen- 
eral elecUon.  The  nomination  and  election 
of  the  Delegate  and  the  candidates  for  office 
of  Delegate  shall  be  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Each  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate  In  any  general  election 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (J)  of  thU  section  and  in  secUon 
10(d) ,  have  been  elected  as  such  a  candidate 
by  the  next  preceding  primary  or  party 
runoff  election.  No  poUtlcal  party  shall  be 
qualified  to  hold  a  primary  elecUon  to  select 
candidates  for  election  to  the  office  of  Dele- 
gate m  a  general  election  unless,  in  the  next 
preceding  election  year,  at  least  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  votes  were  cast  in  the 
general  election  for  a  candidate  of  such 
party  for  the  office  of  Delegate  or  for  Its 
candidates  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

"(1)  Bach  candidate  in  a  primary  election 
for  the  office  of  Delegate  shaU  be  nominated 
for  such  office  by  a  petition  (1)  filed  with 
the  Board  not  later  than  forty-five  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  primary  elecUon;  (2) 
signed  by  at  least  two  thousand  persons  who 
are  duly  registered  under  secUon  7  and  who 


are  of  the  same  pollUcal  party  as  the  nomi- 
nee; an**  (3)  accompanied  by  a  filing  fee  of 
$100.  Such  fee  may  be  refunded  only  in  the 
event  that  the  candidate  withdraws  his  nom- 
ination by  writing  received  by  the  Board  not 
later  than  three  days  after  the  date  on 
which  nomlnaUons  are  closed  under  this 
subsection.  A  nominating  petition  for  a  can- 
didate in  a  primary  election  for  the  office 
of  Delegate  may  not  be  circulated  for  sig- 
nature before  the  ninety-ninth  day  preced- 
ing the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not 
be  filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  nominating  petitions 
and  the  posting  and  disposition  of  filing  fees. 
The  Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  of  each 
political  party  in  each  such  primary  elec- 
tion BO  as  to  enable  a  voter  of  such  party  to 
vote  for  any  one  dtily  nominated  candidate 
of  that  party  for  the  office  of  Delegate. 

"(J)  (1)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate  may,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsecUon,  be  nominated 
directly  as  such  a  candidate  for  election  In 
the  next  succeeding  general  election  for  such 
office  (Including  any  such  elecUon  to  be  held 
to  fill  a  vacancy).  Such  person  shall  be 
nominated  by  a  petltton  (A)  filed  with  the 
Board  not  less  than  forty-five  days  before 
the  date  of  such  general  election;  (B)  signed 
by  duly  registered  voters  equal  in  number 
to  a  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
registered  voters  of  the  District,  as  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  Board  as  of  ninety- 
nine  days  before  the  date  of  such  election, 
or  by  five  thousand  persons  duly  registered 
under  sectton  7,  whichever  is  less:  and  (C) 
accompanied  by  a  filing  fee  of  $100.  Such 
fee  may  be  refunded  only  In  the  event  that 
the  candidate  withdraws  his  nomlnaUon  by 
writing  received  by  the  Board  not  later  than 
three  days  after  the  date  on  which  nomina- 
tions are  closed  under  this  subsecUon.  No 
signatures  on  such  a  peUtlon  may  be  count- 
ed which  have  been  made  on  such  peUUon 
more  than  ninety-nine  days  before  the  date 
of  such  election. 

"(2)  Nominations  under  this  subsection 
for  candidates  for  election  In  a  general  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  Delegate  shall  be  of  no 
fOTce  and  effect  with  respect  to  any  person 
whose  name  has  appeared  on  the  bcJIot  of 
a  primary  election  for  such  office  held  within 
eight  months  before  the  date  of  such  general 
elecUon. 

"(k)  In  each  general  elecUon  for  the  office 
of  Delegate,  the  Board  shall  arrange  the  bal- 
lots so  as  to  enable  a  voter  to  vote  f<»  any 
one  of  the  candidates  for  such  office  who  (1) 
has  been  duly  elected  by  any  political  party 
In  the  next  preceding  primary  or  party  run- 
off elecUon  for  such  office,  (2)  has  been  duly 
nominated  to  fill  vacancies  In  such  office 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  secUon  10, 
or  (3)  has  been  nominated  dlrecUy  as  a 
candidate  imder  subsecUon  (J)  of  this  sec- 
Uon. 

"(1)  The  slgnatxire  of  a  registered  voter 
on  any  petlUon  filed  with  the  Board  and 
nominating  a  candidate  for  election  In  a 
primary  or  general  elecUon  to  any  office  shall 
not  be  coimted  If.  after  receipt  of  a  timely 
challenge  to  such  effect,  the  Board  deter- 
mines such  voter  also  signed  any  other  valid 
petition,  filed  earUer  with  the  Board,  and 
nomlnaUng  the  same  or  any  otho'  candidate 
for  the  same  office  In  the  same  election. 

"(m)  Designations  of  offices  of  local  party 
committees  to  be  filled  by  election  pursuant 
to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  secUon  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effected  by  written  communicaUoos 
filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  ninety 
days  befOTe  the  date  of  such  elecUon." 

(c)  Sectton  10  of  the  DlBtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia ElecUon  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1110)  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs   (3). 
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(4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  paragraph*  (6),  (7). 
(8).  and  (9),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

••(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
case  of  special  elections  under  thU  Act  or 
section  206(a)  of  the  District  oX  Columbia 
Delegate  Act,  primary  elections  of  each  po- 
litical pany  for  the  office  of  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  In  May  of  each  even-num- 
bered year;  and  general  elections  for  such 
ofBce  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November  of  each  even- 
numbered  year. 

••(4)  Runoff  elections  shall  be  held  when- 
ever (A)  in  any  primary  election  of  a  polit- 
ical election  of  a  poUtlcal  party  for  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  Delegate,  no  one  can- 
didate receives  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  votes  cast  in  that  election  for  all  can- 
didates of  that  party  for  that  office,  and  (B) 
In  any  general  election  for  the  office  of  Dele- 
gate, no  one  candidate  receives  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  the  toUl  votes  cast  in  that 
election  for  all  candidates  for  that  office.  Any 
such  runoff  elecUon  shall  be  held  not  less 
than   two  weeks  nor  more  than  six  weeks 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Board  hae  de- 
termined the  resuiu  of  the  preceding  pri- 
mary or  general  election,  as  the  case  may  be. 
At  the  time  of  announcing  any  such  deter- 
mination, the  Board  shall  establUh  and  an- 
nounce the  date  on  which  the  runoff  elec- 
tion  will   be   held.   If   one   is   required.   The 
candidates  In  any  such  runoff  election  shall 
be  the  two  persons  who  received.  respecUvely, 
the  two  highest  numbers  of  votes  in  such 
preceding   primary   or   general   elecUon;    ex- 
cept that  if  any  person  withdraws  his  can- 
didacy from  such  runoff  election  (under  the 
rules  and  within  the  time  limits  prescribed 
by  the  Board),  the  person  who  received  the 
next  highest  number  of  votes  in  such  preced- 
ing primary  or  general  elecUon  and  who  is 
not  already  a  candidate  in  the  runoff  elec- 
tion   shaU    automaUcally    become    such    a 
candidate. 

••(5)  With  respect  to  special  elections  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Board 
may  establish  the  dates  on  which  such  spe- 
cial elections  are  to  be  held  and  prescribe 
such  other  terms  and  condlUons  as  may  in 
the  Boards  opinion  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  conduct  of  such  elecUona  In  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed  for 
other  elections  held  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (9)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  las  so  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'iS)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(8)". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "ttie  office  of  Dele- 
gate and  for"  after  'general  elections  for". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  -a  tie  vote  in" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "a  tie  vote,  the 
resolution  of  which  will  affect  the  outc<^«ie 
of":  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "ten  days  fol- 
lowing the  elecUon  ■  and  InserUng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "ten  days  following  determination 
by  the  Board  of  the  results  of  the  election 
which  require  the  resolution  of  such  tie". 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  (A)  by  InserUng  "a  Delegate  or  a 
winner  of  a  primary  election  for  the  office 
of  Delegate  or"  aft«r  "any  official,  other 
than";  and  (B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the  event 
that  such  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  office  of  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate  who  has 
been  declared  the  winner  In  the  preceding 
primary  or  party  runoff  election  for  such  of- 
fice, the  vacancy  may  be  filled  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  prior  to  the  next  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office,  by  nomination  by  the 
party  committee  of  the  party  which  nomi- 
nated his  predecessor,  and  by  paying  the  fil- 
ing fee  required  by  section  8(1) .  In  the  event 


that  such  vacancy  occurs  In  the  office  of  Del- 
egate more  than  twelve  months  before  the 
expiration  of  Its  term  of  ot&ce,  the  Board 
shall  call  special  elecUons  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy for  the  remainder  of  Its  term  of  office." 


OTHER  PROVISIONS  AND  AMENDMENTS  RELATING 
TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DELEGATE  TO 
THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Sec.  204.  (a)   The  provisions  of  law  which 
appear  in — 

(1)  section  25  (relating  to  oath  of  office), 

(2)  section  31  (relating  to  compensation), 

(3)  section   34    (relating   to   payment  of 
compensation), 

(4)  section   35    (relating   to   payment  of 
compensation), 

(5)  section   37    (relating   to   payment   of 
compensation ) . 

(6)  section  38a  (relating  to  compensation) , 

(7)  section  39  (relating  to  deducUons  for 
absence), 

(8)  section  40  (relating  to  deductions  for 
withdrawal ) , 

(9)  section  40a  (relating  to  deductions  for 
delinquent  indebtedness) , 

(10)  section  41  (relating  to  prohibition  on 
allowance  for  newspapers ) , 

(11)  section  42c   (relating  to  postage  al- 
lowance), 

(12)  section  46b    (relaUng  to  stationery 
allowance), 

(13)  section  46b-l   (relating  to  stationery 
allowance), 

(14)  section  46b-2  (relating  to  stationery 
allowance), 

(15)  section  46g  (relating  to  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  radiotelegraph  allowance), 

(16)  section  47  (relating  co  payment  of 
compensation ) , 

(17)  section  48  (relating  to  payment  at 
compensation ) , 

(18)  section  49  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation ) , 

(19)  section  50  (relaUng  to  payment  of 
comi>ensatlon ) , 

(20)  section  54  (relating  to  provision  of 
United  States  Code  Annotated  or  Federal 
Code  Annotated ) , 

(21)  section  6<>g-l  (relating  to  clerk  hire), 

(22)  section  60g-2(a)  (relating  to  in- 
terns), 

(23)  secUon  80  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensaUon ) . 

(24)  section  81  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation ) , 

(25 1  section  82  (relating  to  payment  of 
compensation), 

(26)  section  92  (relating  to  clerk  hire), 

(27)  section  92b  (relating  to  pay  of  cleri- 
cal assistants), 

(28)  section  112e  (relating  to  electrical  and 
mechanical  office  equipment), 

(29)  section  122  (relating  to  office  spcM^e 
in  the  District  of  Columbia) ,  and 

(30  section  123b  (relating  to  use  of  House 
Recording  Studio), 

of  tlUe  2  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  apply  with  respect  to  a 
Representative.  The  Federal  (Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  and  the  Federal  Contested  Election 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  with 
respect  to  a  Representative. 

(b)  Section  2106  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "a  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia,''  Im- 
mediately after  "House  of  Representatives,". 

(c)  Sections  4342(a)(5),  6964(a)(5),  and 
9843(a)(5)  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
the  Commissioner  of  that  District"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia". 


(d)(1)  Section  201(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia," 
Immediately  after  "Member  of  Congress,". 

(2)  Sections  203(a)  (1)  and  204  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Delegate  Elect  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  immediately  after  "Member  of 
Congress  Elect,". 

(3)  Section  203(b)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "Dele- 
gate," Immediately  after  "Member,". 

(4)  The  last  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  591  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  District 
of  Columbia  and"  Immediately  after  "In- 
cludes". 

(5)  Section  694  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"or"  immediately  after  "Senate,",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "Delegates  or  Commissioners 
from  the  Territories  and  Possessions"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner". 

(6)  Section  595  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  from 
any  Territory  or  Possession"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  Resident  Commissioner". 

(e)  Section  11(c)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  19731  (c) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  Delegates  or  Commis- 
sioners from  the  territories  or  possessions" 
and  Inerting  In  lieu  thereof  "Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia". 

(f)  The  second  sentence  In  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  25-107)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  presidential  elecUon"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "any  election". 


MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS    OF    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA    ELECTION    ACT 

Sec  205.  (a)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1102)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  has  been  domiciled"  after 
"has  resided". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  the  District  of  (Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "one  hundred"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "two  hundred". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1109)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  vote"  and  by  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
regulation  of  the  Board,  the  vote". 

(d)  Section  9(f)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Election  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  and  second  sentences  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "If  a  qualified 
elector  Is  imable  to  record  his  vote  by  mark- 
ing the  baUot  or  operating  the  voting  ma- 
chine an  official  of  the  polling  place  shall, 
on  the  request  of  the  voter,  enter  the  voting 
booth  and  comply  with  the  voter's  directions 
with  respect  to  recording  his  vote.  Upon 
the  request  of  any  such  voter,  a  second  official 
of  the  polling  place  shaU  also  enter  the  vot- 
ing booth  and  witness  the  recordation  of 
the  voter's  dlrecUons.  The  official  or  officials 
shall  In  no  way  Influence  or  attempt  to 
influence  the  voter's  decisions,  and  shall  tell 
no  one  bow  the  voter  voted." 

(e)(1)  The  first  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
l-IIOl)  is  amended  (A)  by  InserUng  after 
"Vice  President  of  the  United  States"  the 
following:  ",  the  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives";  (B)  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  In  clause  (2);  and  (C) 
by  striking  out  clause  (3)  and  redesignaUng 
clause  (4)  as  clause  (3). 

(2)  Sections  8(a)  and  10(a)  (1)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ElecUon  Act  are  each 


amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "clauses  (1). 
(2)  and  (3)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"clauses  (1)  and  (2)."  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  "Clause  (4)  "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"clause  (3)".  ,  „  , 

(f )  Section  8(c)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Election  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "The  Board  shall"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
Board  shall",  and  (2)  by  amending  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  to  vote,  in  any  election  of  officials 
referred  to  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  and  of  officials  designated 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  such  section,  sepa- 
rately or  by  sUtes  for  the  candidates  duly 
qualified  and  nominated  for  election  to  each 
such  office  or  group  of  offices  by  such  party 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and".  ^  ^  , 

(g)  Section  9(c)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Election  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Any  group  of  qualified  electors  in- 
terested In  the  outcome  of  an  election  may, 
not  less  than  two  weeks  prior  to  such  elec- 
tion, petition  the  Board  for  credentials  au- 
thorizing watchers  at  one  or  more  poUlng 
places  at  the  next  election  during  voting 
hours  and  until  the  count  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  Bo«tfd  ShaU  formulate  rules  and 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act 
to  prescribe  the  form  of  watchers'  credenUals, 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  such  watchers,  and 
to  limit  the  number  of  watchers  so  that  the 
conduct  of  the  election  will  not  be  unreason- 
ably obstructed.  Subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations,  watchers  may  chaUenge  prospec- 
tive voters  whom  the  watchers  believe  to  be 
unqualified  to  vote." 

(h)  Section  9  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating 
subsection  (h)  as  subsection  (l),and  (2)  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  the  event  that  the  total  number  of 
candidates  of  one  party  nominated  to  an 
office  or  group  of  offices  of  that  party  pur- 
suant to  section  8(a)  or  8(1)  of  this  Act  does 
not  exceed  the  number  of  such  offices  to  be 
flUed,  the  Board  may,  prior  to  election  day 
and,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8(c)  or  8(1)  of  this  Act,  declare  the 
candidates  so  nominated  to  be  elected  with- 
out opposition.  In  which  case  the  fact  of  their 
election  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shaU  ap- 
pear for  the  information  of  the  voters  on  any 
ballot  prepared  by  the  Board  for  their  party 
for  the  election  of  other  candidates  in  the 
same  election." 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1104)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day.  with 
a  limit  of  $2,500  per  annum,  whUe  perform- 
ing duties  under  this  Act." 

(J)    Subsection  (e)   of  section  13  of  the 

■     District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code. 

sec.  1-1113)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten 

days"  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty 

days". 

(k)  Section  14  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1114)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "his  place  of  resi- 
dence or  his  voting  prlvUege  In  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "his  qualifications  for  voting  or 
for  holding  elective  office,  or  be  guUty  of 
violating  section  9,  12,  or  13  of  this  Act". 

(1)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  9  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  No  person  shaU  vote  more  than  once 
In  any  election  nor  shaU  any  person  vote  In 
a  primary  or  psurty  runoff  election  held  by  a 
political  party  other  than  that  to  which  he 
has  declared  himself  to  be  a  member." 

(m)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  Is  amended 


(1)  by  InserUng  after  "Vice  President,"  the 
foUowlng:  "Delegate,";  (2)  by  Inserting  "or" 
after  "committeewoman,";  and  (3)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  alternate,". 

(n)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  Inserting  "Delegate,"  after  "elector,"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or"  after  "committee- 
woman,";  and  (3)  by  striking  out  ".  or  alter- 
nate". 

FIRST   ELECTIONS   AND    EFFECTIVE   DATE 

SBC.  206.  (a)  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
seven-calendar-month  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Elections  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shaU — 

(1)  conduct  such  special  elections  as  may 
be  necessary  to  select  candidates  for  the  of- 
fice of  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  provide  for  the  direct  nomination  by 
petition  of  candidates  for  such  offices;  and 

(3)  conduct  such  other  special  elections  as 
may  be  necessary  to  select  from  such  can- 
didates the  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe  the 
date  on  which  each  election  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  shall  be  held,  the  dates 
for  the  circulation  and  fiUng  of  nominating 
petitions  for  such  elections,  and  such  other 
terms  and  condlUons  which  It  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  elecUons  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  this  subsecUon. 
Nominating  petiUons  for  an  election  under 
parargaph  (1)  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  8(1)  of  the 
District  of  Colvmibla  Election  Act  and  nomi- 
nating petitions  under  paragraph  (2)  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  clauses  (B)  and 
(C)  of  section  8(J)(1)  of  such  Act. 

(b)  This  title  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  tlUe  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    KR.   CABELL 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cabell:  On 
page  8,  strike  out  line  1  and  aU  that  follows 
thereafter  down  through  page  26,  line  10. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  It  gets  right  to  the 
point  and  is  certainly  In  accord  with  the 
sense  of  this  House  today,  after  having 
passed  Hil.    18619  so  overwhelmingly. 

The  present  blU,  which  has  been  re- 
ported to  you,  has  a  title,  a  clause,  that 
is  completely  redundant  because  it  pro- 
vides only  for  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  R^resentatives  and,  there- 
fore, would  only  add  confusion  to  the 
conference  that  imdoubtedly  will  tak 
place  between  the  other  body  and  * 
House. 

I  say  it  would  add  confusion  because 
on  the  one  hand  the  House  very  over- 
whelmingly adopted  my  bill  which  calls 
for  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

If  this  provision  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  so-called  Nelsen  bill,  which,  by  the 
way,  the  original  bill  I  cosponsored.  be- 
cause I  think  that  It  is  needed  for  a  fis- 
cal and  administrative  survey  of  the 
many  inefflciencies  that  are  now  present 
in  our  District  government.  If  we  send 
the  Nelsen  bill  to  a  conference  with  the 
other  body  with  this  provision  still  in  It, 
then  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  could  well  say,  "Well,  what  Is  the 
sense  of  the  House?  What  are  they  do- 


ing? They  overwhelmingly  pass  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  Members — ^nonvot- 
ing Delegates  in  both  Houses.  1  tien  they 
send  up  another  one  that  actually  is 
completely  ungermane  to  the  original 
Ndsen  little  Hoover  Commission  bilL" 
So  I  call  upon  the  House  at  this  time 
to  do  something  that  is  not  too  out  of 
the  way,  and  that  is  to  be  consistent, 
and  let  us  stick  with  our  guns.  Let  us 
stick  with  the  vote  that  has  been  taken 
on  this  floor,  and  by  adoption  of  my 
amendment,  delete  that  provision  from 
the  Nelsen  bill  which  provides  for  only 
a  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Your 
amendment  would  delete  from  the  Nel- 
sen bill  the  provision  for  a  nonvoting 
Representative  in  the  House? 

Mr.  CABELL.  That  is  precisely  the 
thrust  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
belabor  the  point  or  use  any  more  of  the 
time  allotted  to  me.  I  shall  close  by  ask- 
ing your  support  of  this  clarifying 
amendment.which  would  then  leave  the 
Nelsen  bill  in  its  original  form.  It  pro- 
vides for  fiscal  analysis,  so  sorely  needed 
in  the  affairs  of  the  District  government. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Cabell),  to  strike  tiUe  II 
fron  this  bill.  As  the  gentleman  pointed 
out,  to  have  title  n  remain  in  the  bill 
is  somewhat  redundant,  if  not  actually 
silly  and  ridiculous,  because  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  vote,  has  just  passed  a  bill  that 
provided  for  a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  also  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Title  n  of  the  pending  bill  repeats 
half  of  the  bill  we  just  passed,  by  pro- 
viding for  a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  only. 
In  my  earlier  remarks  today,  I  said 
It  be  proper  to  have  nonvoting 
iresentatlon  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Distrigtjbf  Columbia  in  the  Congress, 
then  it  is  fair,  desirable,  and  proper  to 
have  nonvoting  representation  in  both 
bodies.  Yet  we  have  heard  the  claim  that 
the  other  body  will  not  approve  legisla- 
tion to  grant  nonvoting  representatltm 
In  their  own  body.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  we  know  that?  How  do  we 
know  what  the  other  body  Is  going  to  do? 
That  is  rather  presumptuous.  But  re- 
gardless of  what  the  other  body  does, 
why  should  we  roll  over  and  play  dead? 
I  think  we  should  act  on  our  own  re- 
sponsibility and  let  the  other  body  meet 
its  responsibility  &b  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  support  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  pending  legislation, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
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from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nklsen>.  There  Is 
no  quesUon  but  what  a  study  and  in- 
vesUgation  of  the  present  system  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  most  helpful.  In  fact 
I  was  an  original  sponsor  of  the  bUl 
that  was  to  set  up  the  LitUe  Hoover 
Commission.  I  do  not  know  of  any  gov- 
ernment in  this  country,  any  organiza- 
Uon,  or  any  department  of  government 
that  is  in  greater  need  of  a  thorough 
going  over  and  a  thorough  review  than 
doeTthe  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  fact.  I  say  it  needs  a  com- 
plete revamping  and  reorganizaUon. 

In  1967  we  approved  a  plan  known  as 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3.  which  re- 
placed the  old  Board  of  Commissioners 
form  of  government  which  had  proven 
successful  ever  since  1873  Some  of  us 
warned  the  House  at  that  time  that  if 
we  approved  that  reorganization  plan,  we 
were  going  to  regret  it.  I  do  regret  it  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  And  it  necessary  to  stand 
in  the  w«ll  of  this  House  today  and  say 
"I  told  you  so."  because  the  District  gov- 
ernment has  gone  downhUl  ever  since. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  a  few  moments  ago 
the  number  of  District  of  Columbia  city 
employees  has  increased  manifold  since 
1967    The  cost  of  the  government  has 
soared  to  an  annual  cost  of  $860  mil- 
lion—a   70-percent  increase  in   just   3 
years'  time.  The  number  of  employees 
has  increased  by  31  percent.  The  District 
of  Columbia  last  year  asked  for  an  in- 
crease of  another  2,730  employees,  bring- 
ing the  grand  total  up  to  4.500.  We  de- 
nied that.  But  the  efficiency,  the  morale, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  this  government 
is  going  down  aU  the  time.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  do  something  to  improve  and 
to  correct  this  situation.  Title  I  of  this 
bUl  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  which 
will  assure  that  we  wiU  go  in  and  study 
the  entire  operation  and  come  back  wiUi 
some  recommendations  to  assure  a  better 
job  than  has  been  done  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  m  the  past  3  years. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  two  words,  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  key  part  of 
this  afternoon  on  the  District  bills.  I  had 
hoped  this  would  not  happen  in  this 
fashion,  because  we  have  tried  very  dlU- 
gentiy  to  bring  up  and  to  offer  to  the 
Senate  both  options— a  Senate  bill  with 
a    Senate    nonvoting    Delegate    wia    » 
House  nonvoting  Delegate  by  itself.  The 
gentieman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nixsen) 
and  I  botii  said,  "fine,  if  you  want  to 
send  that  over,  but  we  think  it  will  be 
tied  up  in  conference,  and  we  think  there 
will  be  many  problems  witii  it."  We  have 
tried  to  be  fair  to  the  House  and  to  ex- 
plain it,  but  we  have  left  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  tiieir  conscience.  But  now  to 
use  that  bill  to  try  to  kUl  the  Nelsen  bill. 
I  think  is  very  bad. 

I  will  give  the  Members  the  history  of 
this  biU.  This  nonvoting  Delegate  was 
sent  up  as  a  proposal  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  A  majority  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  were  for  it,  includmg 
the  minority  leader.  It  is  supported  by 
the  majority  leader  in  a  letter  to  the 
House.  It  was,  in  its  original  form  a 
House  Delegate  bill.  But  in  the  subcom- 
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mittee  there  was  a  tacking  on  that  bill 
of  the  Senate  delegate.  I  indicated  at 
that  time  that  if  they  wanted  to  put  up 
a  separate  Senate  delegate  bUl.  I  would 
vote  for  it  and  let  the  Members  of  this 
House  work  their  will  on  each  item  as 
they  might  want  to.  But  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers not  to  try  to  trap  and  ti-ick  the 
House  in  a  way  such  as  is  bemg  done. 

In  the  subcommittee  with  no  notice  at 
aU  the  CabeU  bill  came  in  as  a  clean  bUl 
to  tie  together  the  House  and  Senate 
delegates  in  one  bill.  Later  we  went 
through  a  different  series  of  parliamen- 
tary exercises  in  order  to  produce  the 
Nelsen  bill,  which  has  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate and  the  little  Hoover  Commission 

When  we  talk  about  what  the  Senate 
would  do.  the  nonvoting  delegate  passed 
the  Senate  in  October  1969  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  The  Uttle  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  the  Charter  Commission 
passed  the  Senate  in  October  1969  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  . 

When  the  genUeman  from  Virginia 
says  he  is  for  reorganizing  the  govern- 
ment and  a  Charter  Commission,  then 
I  ask  him  to  help  me  get  that  Charter 
Commission  out  of  the  same  subcommit- 
tee wherein  the  Delegate  bill  was  bottled 
up.  so  we  can  bring  It  in  and  so  Mem- 
bers can  vote  it  up  or  down. 

I  am  not  trying  to  convince  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  against  their  conscience.  I 
am  saying  they  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  whichever  way  they  want 
to  vote.  This  gives  the  Members  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  a  nonvoting  dele- 
gate in  the  House  and  a  Littie  Hoover 
Commission  which  wUl  study  this  gov- 
ernment. 
It  is  a  fair  and  a  good  package. 
I  told  the  gentleman  from  Texas  when 
his  bill  is  up.  yes,  we  would  support  his 
bill  and  send  it  over  to  the  Senate,  and 
for  that  courtesy  we  have  him  coming 
in  now  to  try  to  strike  apart  the  other 
bill  which  we  voted  out  of  the  District 
Committee  17  to  7. 

I  ask  all  the  Members  to  oppose  that 
amendment,  and  to  vote  for  the  bill  just 
as  it  is.  We  wiU  send  both  bUls  to  the 

If  it  violates  your  conscience,  do  not 
vote  for  it.  but  if  you  believe  it  is  a  good 
bill,  which  I  believe  it  is.  then  vote  for  it. 
If  you  favor  a  nonvoting  delegate  and  a 
study  of  Washington.  D.C.,  by  a  LitUe 
Hoover  Commission,  then  vote  for  it.  and 
do  not  buy  the  sophistry  that  you  have 
done  something  redundant.  You  have  not. 
You  have  done  two  separate  things. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
LitUe  Hoover  Commission  bill  of  mine 
was  in  the  No.  1  position  all  the  way 
through  the  negotiation?  I  lost  my  No.  1 
position  because  we  wanted  to  bring  in 
a  clean  bill,  and  the  CabeU  blU  was  sent 
in  here.  Yet  the  Cabell  bill  today  was 
amended  <ki  the  floor;  it  was  not  a  clean 

bill. 

So  really  by  a  maneuver  we  have  lost 
the  c«>portunity  to  consider  my  bUl  first. 
In  my  Judgment  fairplay  would  have 


given  us  the  opportunity.  I  did  request  It 
be  given  consideration  here  on  the  floor, 
so  that  we  can  setUe  this  issue  so  far  as 
the  House  is  concerned. 

The  genUeman  wiU  recall  the  negotia- 
tions. .,  J 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do.  The  genUeman  is 

absolutely  correct. 

The  only  reason  why  I  took  the  floor 
on  this  amendment  is  that  it  was  my 
feeling  and  understanding  that  what 
would  happen  is  that  we  would  give  both 
bills  a  chance,  Uiat  both  would  be  voted 
up  or  down,  and  there  would  not  be  an 
attempt  to  tear  either  bill  apart. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  tear  apart  the 
CabeU  biU  by  striking  the  Senate  nonvot- 
ing Delegate.  We  left  it  just  as  it  was. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wiU  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear,  as  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  committee  and  a 
very  very  interested  observer  of  this 
particular  operation.  exacUy  what  it  is 
the  Members  wiU  be  voting  for. 

There  are  exactly  two  chances  of  the 
Cabell  bUl  passing  the  Senate.  Those  two 
are  slim  and  none.  Make  no  mistake 

about  that. 

If  the  Members  do  not  want  a  non- 
voting Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
then  they  should  support  this  particular 
amendment,  because  this  is  the  certam 
death  of  the  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  my  opinion. 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 

gentieman  yield?  

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  do  not 
have  control  of  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Maryland  has  the  floor.  ,    ,  , .  .„ 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  other 
very  germane  issue  is  in  response  to  the 
question.  How  do  we  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  not  accept  this  particular  lan- 
guage? We  know  it  because  they  have 
already  passed  the  nonvoting  House 
Delegate.  They  have  already  passed  the 
Hoover  Commission  provisions.  And 
they  have  never  had  a  nonvoting  Sen- 
ate Delegate.  Those  three  things  are 
ample  precedent  for  reasonable  people 
to  assume  they  wUl  not  accept  it. 

Again  I  say  if  the  Members  want  a 
nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  House  and  if 
they  want  the  so-caUed  Hoover  Com- 
mission to  study  Washington,  D.C..  they 
should  vote  against  the  Cabell  amend- 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield?  .     ,  ,j     .   .ui., 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  should  Uke  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Washington  on  the  most 
accurate  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  affair  as  It  has  stood  before  Uie 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  He  has 
expressed  it  succinctly  and  weU.  ms 
statement  that  if  Members  want  to  be 
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on  record  as  supporting  a  Delegate  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  they  should 
not  be  taken  in  by  some  sophistry  but 
should  support  the  entire  biU  of  the 
genUeman  from  Minnesota   (Mr    Nel- 
sen) and  vote  against  this  amendment. 
I  would  hope,  however,  that  we  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  pewle 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  U.S.  citi- 
zens  are  entiUed  to  full  voting  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  We  must  not  al- 
low the  adoption  of  this  legislation  to 
deter  us  from  that  end.  A  nonvoting 
Delegate  sits  in  Congress  at  the  whim 
of  Congress  and  can  be  removed  by  a 
simple  biU.  Voting  representation  would 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  If 
voting  representation  is  not  achievable 
in  this  91st  Congress  I  hope  it  will  be 
the  flrst  order  of  business  in  the  92d. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  I  can  clear  up 
some  of  Uie  confusion  here.  Now,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nel- 
sen) .  muddied  his  own  blU.  I  do  not  say 
that  with  any  criticism  of  the  gentie- 


man. „ 

The  so-caUed  Uttie  Hoover  Commis- 
sion bUl  passed  ttie  Senate  and  came 
to  our  committee.  When  Uie  committee 
was  prepared  to  vote  on  the  bill,  which 
the   genUeman  from  Minnesota  spon- 
sored he  offered  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment'in  Uie  form  of  another  tiUe  pro- 
viding for  a  delegate  in  Uie  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  conceded  by  all 
in  Uie  committee  that  his  amendment 
was  not  gei-mane.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  to  the  next  day.  The 
genUeman  from  Minnesota  Uien  intro- 
duced a  blU  wlUi  two  tities.  one  of  which, 
of  course,  was  the  so-caUed  Uttle  Hoover 
Commission    and    the    other    was   the 
House  delegate.  If  he  had  wanted  Uie 
Hoover  Commission  bill.  aU  he  had  to 
do  was  just  let  it  come  out,  but  instead 
of  that  he  muddied  it  with  this  House 
delegate.  In  the  meantime,  this  com- 
mittee voted  out  another  delegate  bUl, 
one  which  was  introduced  and  voted  on 
before  this  bUl  was  introduced  ar  d  voted 
on.  providing  for  delegates,  one  In  the 
House  and  one  In  the  Senate.  Now.  what 
is  wrong  with  that? 

The  genUeman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
STEIGER)  and  Uie  genUeman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen).  say  Uiat  the 
Senate  just  wUl  not  take  it.  Why?  They 
have  as  much  room  over  there  as  we 
have  And  the  free  taUdng  over  there  is 
much  freer  than  It  Is  here  In  Uie  House. 
We  are  limited  to  about  5  minutes  In 
the  House,  whereas,  a  free-taUclng  dele- 
gate in  the  Senate  would  have  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  express  himself  as 
weU  as  often  not  voting  over  in  the 

The  Senate  on  three  occasions  has 
passed  bUls  In  a  rather  presumptuous 
fashion,  in  my  judgment,  to  enlarge  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  adding  a 
delegate  for  the  District.  A  good  many 
years  ago  they  passed  a  bUl  putting_a 
District  delegate  In  the  House.  Frankly, 
the  Members  of  the  House  did  not  like 
it.  not  because  of  their  putting  a  dele- 
gate here  but  because  the  other  body— 
and  since  there  is  some  form  of  comity 
here,  I  must  be  careful  about  how  I  say 


it— the  House  did  not  Uke  It  because  the 
Senate   presumptuously   determined   to 
enlarge   the   House   of   Representatives 
without  even  consulting  the  House.  Cer- 
tainly that  would  be  for  our  own  deter- 
mination. So,  the  bUl  feU  by  the  wayside. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  they  did  the  same 
thing.  They  did  not  pass  a  biU  to  put  a 
delegate  In  the  Senate.  Oh,  no.  Just  the 
House.  Last  year  they  did  the  same  thing, 
without  even  debating  same,  without  a 
roUcaU  vote  or  without  consulting  us.  So, 
we   are   just   proposing   to   return   the 
courtesy.  If  It  can  be  caUed  a  courtesy. 
I  see  nothing  In  the  world  wrong.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  delegate  here,  in 
having  another  In  that  august  body  at 
the  other  end  of  of  the  Capitol.  I  do  not 
see  anything  wrong  in  supporting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Texas.  Then  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion bill  wlU  not  even  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference. It  wUl  become  law.  We  are  aU 
for  that.  Nobody  is  against  that. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Does  not  the  genUeman  think  seriously 
that  a  nonvoting  delegate  m  the  Senate 
could  be  of  far  more  service  to  his  dis- 
trict than  one  here? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
said  it  much  more  effectively  than  I  did. 
I  was  trying  to  make  that  point.  I  think 
the  genUeman  Is  eminenUy  correct. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Does  not 
the  genUeman  think  that  two  nonvoting 
delegates  would  be  of  far  more  service 
to  the  citizens  of  the  District  than  one? 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Of  course,  they 
would  be  able  to  render  twice  as  much 
service,  that  is.  if  they  work. 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  WeU.  I 
assume  they  wUl  work,  and  they  wiU 
work  if  they  get  up  here. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  WiU  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tl«nan  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding. 

Assuming  that  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect and  I  am  wrong  and  the  CabeU 
version  has  an  exceUent  chance  of  pas- 
sage or  at  least  a  chance  of  passage,  I 
wish  the  genUeman  would  explain  to  me 
what  harm  will  this  language  in  the  Nel- 
sen biU — what  harmful  effect  will  that 
language  have  on  the  CabeU  biU  and 
what  harmful  effect  wlU  that  have  on 
those  of  you  who  are  suggesting  that  we 
not  vote  for  a  delegate  for  the  House? 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  One  thing  we  are 
doing,  unless  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  genUeman  from  Texas,  is  to  clut- 
ter up  the  so-called  LitUe  Hoover  Com- 
mission bUl  which  has  already  passed 
the  Senate.  Why  clutter  up  the  Hoover 
Commission  blU  with  something  which 
is  not  germane  to  it. 
I  trust  you  wiU  adopt  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding.  I  wonder  If  the  genUeman 
might  agree  with  me  that  by  Inclusion  of 


this  nongermane  titie  to  the  Little  Hopver 
Commission  actuaUy  it  weakens  our  po- 
sition with  reference  to  trying  to  get  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
complete  representation  in  both  Houses 
as  possible? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Of  course.  I  do. 
Mr.  CABELL.  Just  as  we  are  weakening 
our  position  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
other  body  to  see  if  we  are  going  to  get 
representation  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  I  for  one  favor,  and  which  I 
think  is  necessary,  and  because  of  that, 
then  let  us  keep  our  position  strong,  and 
where  we  wiU  be  in  the  best  position  pos- 
sible in  a  conference. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY^  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  his  contribuwon. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foUowing  the  clariflca- 
tion  from  the  genUeman  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  would  like  to  offer  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Where  I  come  from  this  amendment 
would  be  caUed  "The  Who's  Kidding 
Who?"  amendment. 

The  kindness  expressed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  is  touching. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  killing  things 
with  kindness? 

Now,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  this  body  of  the  Con- 
gress to  ordain  the  acts  of  the  other 
body  of  the  Congress.  In  consequence,  by 
way  of  explanation  of  the  legislative 
processes,  one  body  of  the  Congress  can- 
not pass  a  bUl  in  the  other  body  even 
when  the  other  body  "ought"  to  pass 
such  a  bUl.  Nor  do  they  in  turn  pass 
what  they  think  we  ought  to  pass.  You 
pass  what  both  bodies  can  agree  upon. 
,  And  from  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  spoken  before,  everybody  here  could 
agree  upon  a  nonvoting  delegate  to  the 
House.  It  is  unlikely  that,  even  right 
or  wrong,  gqod  or  bad,  stuck  up  or  not. 
it  is  imUkely  that  a  sufficient  number  in 
the  other  body  would  agree  to  a  Senate 
delegate. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  In  a  moment. 
Now,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
says  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  voting 
delegate  in  the  House,  et  cetera,  weU,  you 
"ain't"  going  to  have  a  voting  delegate 
in  the  House  If  this  amendment  passes, 
and  everybody  In  the  House  knows  It. 
There  is  no  point  In  kidding  anybody  or 
trying  to  kid  ourselves. 

Let  the  Record  show  clearly  that  this 
is  indeed  a  test  vote  on  whether  or  not 
there  is  going  to  be  a  nonvoting  delegate 
in  the  House. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  just  saying 
today,  when  told  that  the  Americans  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  no  repre- 
sentation in  the  House.  'Let  them  have 
a  Senator." 

Who  supports  this  "Senate  cake"  pro- 
posal? Those  whose  kindly  sentiments 
have  been  displayed  so  graphicaUy  over 
the  years  for  the  people  who  Uve  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?  Are  their  senti- 
ments now  so  tender  for  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  nothing 
wlU  do  but  that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict not  only  have  a  House  delegate,  but 
a  Senate  delegate  as  well?  Make  your 
own  jokes. 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  »,„„„„ 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 

from  Michigan.  »v,onir 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  di.-tmemshed  gentleman  for  yield- 
m-  because  I.  toj.  have  been  very  deeply 
touched  by  those  who  have  spoken,  our^ 
distin=;ui5hcd  colleague  from  Mu^slssippi 
and  our  colleagues  from  Virgmia  and 
Texas  who  are  now  trying  to  get  dele- 
'    gates  in  both  bodies.  ' 

Now  I  am  going  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  t..is  committee  leadership  with  the 
genUeman  from  Washington  <Mr 
\i«as'  yourself,  and  others  who  have 
been  working  dllisenUy.  that  seme  day 
we  may  be  able  to  go  beyond  merely  hav- 
mg  nonvoting  delegates. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  day  come.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  have  voting  repre- 
sentatives from  Washington.  D.C.  It  is 
because  of  that  interest  and  that  beUef 
and  because  of  that  concern  that  I  am 
voting  down  the  amendment  and  am  go- 
in'  to  supoort  the  action  for  a  nonvoting 
delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  JACOBS.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree  Lhat  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  sent  several  delegates  to 
Vietnam  in  uniform. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
aentleman  yield? 

Mr  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  CABELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  rather  simple  quesUon.  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  wUl  necessarily  start 
a  long  dialog. 

Does  the  gentleman  in  the  well  have 
any  concrete  knowledge— has  the  gen- 
Ueman a  Gallup  poll  or  any  other  of 
these  polls,  to  the  point  that  he  caii  speak 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Senate 
would  not  accept  my  bill? 

Mr  JACOBS.  No.  and  that  is  why  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  both  ways  just  to 
make  sure. 

Why  do  the  supporters  of  this  amend- 
ment not  adopt  the  theme  song  "I  Can  t 
Give  You  Anything  but  Love"? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time.  .     „      ,. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker.  1  do  not  Intend  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  in  any  persorml 
way  in  the  way  I  think  some  may  be 
arguing,  with  tongue  in  cheek  on  the  OM 
hand,  and  others  by  Uking  snide  craisks 
at  others.  -, 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  decide  this 
important  issue  on  that  basis. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  ought  to  defeat  this 
amendment.  We  should  approve  this  biU 
with  the  little  Hoover  Commission  pro- 
visions as  weU  as  the  congressional  non- 
voting delegate  left  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

There  Is  good  historical  precedent  for 
a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House,  and 
no  comparable  nonvoting  delegate  in  the 
other  body. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
where  there  has  been  a  nonvoting  dele- 
gate in  the  other  body.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  believe  that  history  tells  us  that 
there  have  been  many  nonvoting  dele- 
gates for  the  U.S.  territories  in  this  body. 
I  am  told  in  every  instance  a  territory 
has  historically  had  a  nonvoting  dele- 
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gate,  and  there  has  been  no  such  non- 
voting delegate  in  the  other  body. 

I  think  this  is  consUtutionally  cor- 
rect. The  reason  why  there  has  never 
oeen  a  nonvoting  delegate  for  a  territory 
in  the  other  body  is  based  on  the  con- 
cept that  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
are  an  assembly  of  representatives  from 
the  various  States.  For  that  reason  you 
have  not  had  a  nonvoting  delegate  from 
the  territories  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

So  I  think  constitutlqnaliy  as  well  as 
precedentwise  we  oughtVo  have  one  in 
this  body  and  not  in  the  other  body. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated  and  that  we  pass 
the  ''•111  as  it  came  out  of  the  committee. 
The  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  who,  I  undersUnd.  has 
circulated  a  letter  endorsing  the  proposal 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have 
done  the  same  on  our  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  is  a  recommendation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  strongly 
urge  and  wholeheartedly  support  the  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  Jiis  amendment  is 
defeated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
genUeman  from  Minnesota,  who  has  of- 
fered this  bill,  and  I  support  it  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  I  somewhat  fear  a  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Nel- 
SEN>.  Is  all  we  msor  get  out  of  this,  for 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  hard-working 
members  of  this  committee. 

The  genUeman  from  Mirmesota  has 
labored  hard  to  give  us  a  good  bill.  He 
has  shown  patience  that  few  of  us  have. 
He  has  dealt  with  those  who  may  or  may 
not  argue,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  and 
those  who  would  have  a  complete  tent 
revival  meeting  on  the  subject  in  Wash- 
ington tomorrow.  He  has  shown  great 
ability  and  has  tried  to  serve  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
residents.  He  has  done  a  very  good  job. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  will  defeat  the 
•amendment  and  adopt  the  bUl  as  the 
gentleman  has  proposed  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  when  a  bill 
comes  up  in  the  other  body  offering  the 
House  nonvoting  delegate,  it  is  outra- 
geous. I  think  so.  too.  But  it  may  be  just 
as  outrageous  for  us  to  pass  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  nonvoting  delegate  In  the 
other  body  without  word  from  them  on 
the  subject. 

I  think  what  we  are  attempting  here  Is 
to  deal  with  our  own  responsibilities.  Re- 
sponsibilities have  been  mentioned.  I 
think  here  we  are  dealing  with  our  own 
responsibilities,  the  responsibiliUes  that 
we  recognize  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Its  residents. 

I  think  the  situation  is  perhaps  well 
illustrated  by  a  story  that  one  of  our 
Members  told  about  responsibility.  You 
have  heard  it.  In  a  small  town  lived  two 
identical  twins.  They  were  very  beautiful 
girls,  very  well  developed.  The  barber  in 
town  married  one  of  these  Identical  twins. 
Things  went  along  all  right  until  finally 
one  day  the  Identical  twin's  sister  came 
to  live  with  them. 


Down  at  the  barbershop  one  day  a 
customer  said : 

Well.  Charlie,  how  do  you  tell  those  glrlB 
apart? 

The  barber  said: 

I  doiit  try.  I  figure  that  Is  their  respon- 
sibility. 

We  are  standing  around  here  saying, 
•'That  Is  their  responsibility."  Let  us  take 
our  responsibility.  Let  us  pass  Mr.  Nel- 
SEN's  bill  wlUiout  amendments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  developing  his 
argument.  I  think  the  issues  here  are 
quite  clear.  I  think  the  measure  has  been 
well  explained  to  the  House,  and  I  would 
urge  that  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  be  voted  down,  and  that 
H.R.  18725.  as  It  has  been  presented  here 
In  the  House,  be  passed. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  support 
H.R.  18725  in  Its  present  form  and  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  in  the  two  terms  that  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress  and  sat  on  the 
House  District  Committee,  there  have 
been  a  proliferation  of  bills,  resolutions, 
and  plans  submitted  that  would  give 
some  representation  to  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  the  Congress.  A 
considerable  amount  of  time  has  been 
spent  In  the  House  District  Committee 
considering  these  various  measures  and 
I  must  say,  especially  as  regards  the 
hearings  held  In  this  session  of  Congress, 
there  has  been  almost  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

President  Nixon,  shorUy  after  taking 
office,  recommended  to  the  Congress 
draft  legislation  that  would  provide  a 
nonvoting  delegate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  President  cited  the  fact 
that  there  were  850,000  residents  in  the 
District  who  had  no  representation  In  the 
Congress  whatsoever.  Surely  It  is  recog- 
nized that  there  is  neither  in  the  Con- 
gress nor  in  the  executive  branch  one 
individual  to  whom  District  residents  can 
go  regarding  legislation  that  is  consid- 
ered in  the  Congress  whether  it  relates 
to  matters  of  national  or  local  Interest. 

Upon  reading  the  report  accompany- 
ing H.R.  18725,  with  the  exception  of  the 
supplemental  views  of  Congressman 
Anchxr  Nelsen  whose  views  I  concurred 
in  one  might  draw  the  inaccurate  con- 
clusion that  tiUe  n  of  this  bill  is  "home 
rule"  legislation.  That  is  not  the  case. 

What  tiUe  n  of  this  bill  provides  is 
a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  would  represent  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  nonvoting  Delegate  would  have  and 
enjoy  the  same  rights  that  the  Delegates 
from  any  other  territory  including  Puerto 
Rico,  whose  Resident  Commissioner  sits 
in  this  body  as  a  delegate.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  representative  of  the  850,000  resi- 
dents, someone  to  whom  they  could  look 
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to  to  foster  and  protect  their  interests 
with  respect  to  all  legislation  coming  be- 
fore the  House,  whether  it  be  national 
legislation  or  District  legislation. 

The  casework  for  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  now  spread  through- 
out many,  if  not  all,  of  the  Members  of 
this  body.  The  election  of  a  Delegate 
would   I  believe,  concentrate  that  case- 
work in  one  Individual  who  would  han- 
dle the  problems  of  the  residents  of  the 
District.  In  addition,  he  could  introduce 
private  legislation  and  legislation  of  in- 
terest to  the  District  government.  De- 
spite what  may  be  said,  I  believe  the  res- 
idents of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
a  strong  interest  in  having  their  own 
elected  officials.  Approximately  220,000 
were  registered  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1968  and  of  that  number  approx- 
imately 170.000  voted.  Considering  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  almost  100  years 
since  the  District  residents  have  been 
able  to  elect  officials,  this  is  a  fairly  good 
election  turnout. 

We  must  remember  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  District  as  of  1960  Is  larger 
than  that  of  11  other  States  who  together 
send  22  Senators  and  17  Representatives 
to  the  Congress.  I  am  also  informed  by 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
that  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1967  paid  more  Federal  personal  in- 
come tax  than  the  resldente  in  17  other 
States.  Information  from  the  hearings 
before  other  committees  indicates  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  furnished  more 
men  to  the  armed  services  during  World 
War  n  than  each  of  14  other  States  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  trend 
has  continued  in  other  conflicts. 

The  principal  purpose  of  tiUe  n  of  H.R. 
18725  as  I  see  It  is  to  provide  a  direct  and 
sure  line  of  communications  between 
the  residents  of  the  District  and  the  Con- 
gress. They  had  this  kind  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  from  1871  to  1874 
so  there  Is  historical  precedence  for  a 
nonvoting  Delegate  In  the  House. 

Recent  events  have  also  impressed  me 
with  the  need  for  an  effective  spokesman 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  with 
access  and  availability  to  the  Congress 
on  a  regular  basis,  a  spokesman  able  to 
devote  himself  to  matters  of  legislative 
Import,  a  true  representative,  certain  by 
the  fact  of  his  election  of  the  support  of 
the  people  of  the  city. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  belief  that  Con- 
gressman Nelsen's  bUl.  H  Jl.  18725,  is  the 
bill  which  has  the  best  chance  of  pas- 
sage not  only  in  the  House  but  in  the 
Senate  also.  However,  I  favor  forward- 
ing to  the  Senate  both  H.R.  18619,  which 
we  have  already  passed,  and  H.R.  18725. 
However,  I  think  we  should  be  honest 
and  forthright  about  the  matter  and 
recognize  that  there  is  precedence  for 
having  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  no  historical  or  legal 
precedence  providing  for  a  nonvoting 
delegate  in  the  Senate  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1  think  that  by  voting  for  this  biU 
providing  for  a  nonvoting  delegate  In 
the  House,  we  are  following  precedent. 
We  are  expressing  the  view  that  we  are 
willing  to  seat  a  delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  this  body.  I  think  this 


is  consistent  with  the  action  that  was  first 
taken  with  respect  to  seating  delegates 
which  is  explained  in  the  report  accom- 
panying this  bill  as  it  occurred  m  1794. 
In  that  case,  the  House  did  not  dicUte 
to  the  Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the 
Senate.  What  they  did,  pure  and  simple, 
is  to  state  that  they  would  accept  a  non- 
voting delegate  in  the  House  and  left  to 
the  Senate  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  would  seat  a  nonvoting  dele- 
gate In  that  body.  ^       ^    ^w 

By  passing  H.R.  18725,  we  give  t»  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Congress  in  tiUe  n  a  provision 
which  is  attainable  of  enactment.  It  has 
bipartisan  support  and  should  be  passed, 
I  believe,  by  the  House. 

As  to  tiUe  I,  I  think  there  is  general 
agreement  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
lltUe  Hoover  Commission.  There  is  gen- 
eral support  for  this  measure  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee, I  strongly  subscribe  to  the  passage 
oftiUeI,also.  ^     ^  ^^ 

I  seek  your  earnest  support  for  both 
of  these  tiUes  as  they  are  presented  to 
you  in  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell > . 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion   (demanded    by    Mr.    McMn.LAN) 
there  were— ayes  31,  nays  104. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.    McMillan.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
tiUe   of   the   pending   legislation.   HJl. 
18725.  calling  for  the  election  of  a  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
seated  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  U.8.  Congress,  is  without  prece- 
dent and  without  support  in  law.  If  any 
representation   of   the   District   to   the 
Congress  has  any  current  sanction,  such 
a  representative  of  the  District  should 
be  a  Resident  Commissioner  rather  than 

The  facts  of  the  situation  are  clear 
and  simple. 

The  first  mention  of  a  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress is  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787  and  provided  solely  for  Delegates 
from  territories. 

The  Delegates  were  to  be  interim  rep- 
resentatives from  territories  which  were 
to  become  States. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  never  a 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  never 
expected  to  become  a  State. 

The  reasons  for  permitting  a  Delegate 
to  the  Congress  from  the  District  do  not 
exist  in  comparison  to  the  territories,  m 
fact,  the  Congress  was  to  be  located  in, 
and  was  to  be  and  has  been  an  intimate 
part  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  District  and  is  as  knowledgeable  of 
the  local  problems  as  any  Delegate  could 
be. 

The  following  acts  of  Congress  have 
been  consistent  in  providing  for  repre- 
sentation by  delegate  from  territories  ex- 
pected to  become  States  or  by  Resident 
Commissioners  from  possessions  not  to 
become  States:  The  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787;  the  act  of  August  7, 1789— 
adapting  the  ordinance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion- the  Missouri  Territorial  Act  of  June 
4  1912;  the  act  of  March  3, 1917,  amend- 


ing the  Missouri  Act  and  applying  gen- 
erally to  other  territories;  the  revision  In 
the  Revised  Statutes,  section  1862;  the 
act  of  July  1.  1902  providing  Resident 
Commissioners  for  the  Philippines;  and 
similar  law  of  that  Congress  related  to 
Puerto  Rico;  the  act  of  August  29,  1918, 
asserting  the  nonterritorial  status  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  intent  of  restoration 
of  independence.  Not  one  of  these  acts 
of  Congress  by  express  language  or  by  in- 
ference supports  the  concept  of  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Congress  from  the  District  of  , 
Columbia. 

The  supporters  of  the  present  lan- 
guage are  trying  to  make  applicable  to 
the  District  that  which  does  not  apply. 
This  was  tried  in  1871  when  Congress.^ 
mistakenly  started  to  provide  a  terri- 
torial government  to  the  nonterrltory 
District  of  Columbia.  Most  of  the  mis- 
takes were  taken  out  of  the  legislation 
but  the  delegate  representation,  which 
under  all  precedents  before  and  since 
was  Inapplicable  to  the  District,  was  left 
In  the  legislation  only  to  be  abandoned 
when  the  Congress  completely  rewrote 
the  form  of  government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  3  years  later. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  delegates  Is 
clear  and  unequivocal.  They  have  never 
been  intended  to  apply  except  to  terri- 
tories which  were  to  become  States.  In 
those  cases  where  any  representation 
was  to  be  given  to  other  land  areas  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the 
method  has  been  by  providing  for  a  Resi- 
dent Commissioner.  The  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  to  substitute  the 
the  term  Resident  Commissioner  for  the 
term  delegate  vrill  be  in  conformity  with 
the  194-year  history  of  this  problem  from 
1787  to  the  present. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  profound  fallings  of  the  democratic 
system  is  that  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  no  representation  in 
Congress.  Our  Nation's  Capital  has  more 
citizens  than  11  States.  It  pays  more  in 
Individual  Federal  income  taxes  than  17 
States.  Its  young  men  are  digiWe  for 
military  service.  Seven  hundred  forty- 
two  of  them  were  drafted  last  year.  It  is 
rank  hypocrisy  to  continue  to  deny  them 
the  most  elemental  rights  of  citizenship. 
We  preach  democracy  to  the  world  and 
yet  we  deny  a  voice  in  our  Government 
to  the  people  who  live  closest  to  it.  Sim- 
ple justice  demands  that  we  boldly  move 
forward  to  the  day  of  true  citizenship 
and  complete  home  rule  for  the  citizens 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

There  is  ample  precedent  surrounding 
our  action  today.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia  had  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the 
House  from  1871  to  1874.  This  small  step 
presentiy  being  considered  to  provide  a 
voice  without  a  vote  will  pave  the  way 
so    that    someday    this    Capital    will 
proudly  boast  of  its  own  elected  repre- 
sentatives. In  my  judgment,  we  ought  to 
begin  immediate  work  on  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  would  allow 
the  District  of  Columbia  two  Senators 
and    two     Representatives     to     repre- 
sent   their    800,000    citizens.    Second, 
we    ought     to    pass    legislation     simi- 
lar to  the  blUI  introduced  last  year  that 
would  bring  complete  local  self-govern- 
ment to  Washington,  D.C.  The  people  of 
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Washington  deserve  to  have  their  voice 
heard  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
right  now.  They  have  been  exceedingly 
patient.  Congress  has  isolated  itself 
from  almost  1  million  Americans.  Let 
us  bring  one  of  them  into  the  House  and 
let  him  be  heard.  I  urge  passage  of  HH. 
18725.  the  nonvoting  delegate  bill. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  spoken  a  number  of  times  about  the 
seniority  system  in  the  House  and  ite 
effect  on  the  passage  of  legislation.  On 
June  23.  1970. 1  discussed  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  said : 

Nowhere  Is  ovir  laUure  to  reflect  our  na- 
tional constitution  more  evident  that  In  the 
way  we  prescribe  the  rule  of  th&  District  or 
Columbia.  Nowhere  Is  the  failure  of  this  body 
to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury more  obvious. 

I  am  pleased  today  that  we  are  finally 
going  to  take  that  first  step  into  the  20th 
century  for  the  District.  For  the  first  time 
in  95  years  the  District  has  a  chance  to 
have  some  representation  in  Congress— 
albeit  a  nonvoting  representative.  My 
colleague  frxMn  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen) 
has  presented  us  with  a  bill.  H.R.  18725. 
which  will  not  only  provide  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  a  nonvoting  delegate 
in  the  House,  but  which  will  also  provide 
a  •little  Hoover  Commission"  which  will 
study  all  aspects  of  District  of  Columbia 
government  and  recommend  methods  of 
reducing  expenditures,  eliminating  du- 
plication, consolidating  or  abolishing 
services,  and  relocating  agencies  of  the 
District  government.  This  appraisal  is 
needed  and  long  overdue. 

I  am  delighted  that  Congressman  Nel- 
SKN's  bill  has  finally  come  to  the  floor 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  it.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  completdy  self-gov- 
erning. More  than  11  States  have  popu- 
lations smaller  than  the  District — ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census— and  these 
States  have  22  Senators  and  17  Repre- 
sentatives between  them.  Clearly,  a  non- 
voting delegate  is  inadequate  representa- 
tion for  the  residents  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress less  than  a  year.  I  have  maintained 
a  residence  in  the  District  less  than  a 
year,  and  my  eyes  have  been  opened.  I 
am  frankly  appalled  at  the  way  the  Dis- 
trict is  run.  I  have  visited  those  parts  of 
the  city  which  the  tourist  never  sees,  and 
I  am  shaken.  Many  areas  damaged  in  the 
riot  of  1968  have  never  been  repaired. 
Many  buildings  are  still  blackened  and 
boarded  up.  Housing  is  inadequate, 
schools  are  inadequate,  transportation  is 
inadequate,  and  no  one  has  real  au- 
thority to  act  effectively  for  the  black 
majority  of  this  city.  The  Congress  sim- 
ply does  not  have  the  time  or  the  interest 
t»  run  a  large  city.  It  is  time  we  recog- 
nized this  fact,  and  permitted  the  city  to 
govern  itself.  The  complexities  of  city 
government,  the  day-to-day  decisions 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  535 
different  people — all  of  whom  have  to 
pass  on  matters  about  which  they  have 
little  concern  and  about  which  they  lack 
the  time  to  be  informed. 

Many  residents  of  the  District  display 
a  bumper  sticker  stoting:  "D.C.:  Ixwt 
Colony."  That.  Mr.  Speaker,  sums  up 
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the  situation.  A  nonvoting  delegate  will 
help,  but  the  best  solution  is  self-govern- 
ment. Let  us  not  wait  another  95  years  to 
make  that  a  reality. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  <m  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  302.  nays  57,  not  voting  70. 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  266] 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Cain. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beau.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blester 
Biugham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
BrlnUey 
Brocmfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
ClawBon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 


TEAS— soa 

Duncan  Kuykendall 

Eckhardt  Kyi 

Edmondson        Kyros 
Kdwards.  CaUf .  Landgrebe 


EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Elsch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo 

Pascell 

Felgban 

Plndley 

Flood 

Foley 


Langen 

Laita 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  McClure 


Ford, 

wmiam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 


McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 


Frellngbuyaen  Iilacdonald 


Prey 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanakls 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash.  Morton 
Harrington         Mosher 


Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  CaUf . 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MlnsbaU 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 


EUirsba 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Nedzl 

Heckler.  Mass.    Nelsen 

Helstookl 


Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 


Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif.  Pike 

Johnson.  Pa.      Plmle 

Jonas 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynski 

Koch 


NU 

Obey 

6'Konskl 

O'NeUl.  Bdass. 

OtUnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbin 

Pickle 


PodeU 
Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  m. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Quie 
Qulllen 


Rallsback 

B««e 

Reld.  111. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Asplnall 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Brooks 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

CabeU 

Camp 

Chappell 

Clark 

Collins 

Colmer 

Daniel,  Va. 

Dom 


Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Dcerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

NAYS— 57 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

Griain 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Henderson 

HuU 

Jarman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Lennon 

McMillan 

Martin 

Montgomery 


VanU 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WlUUms 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Nichols 

Poage 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Slkes 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Whltten 
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Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Bush 
CaSery 
Carter 
Celler 
Clay 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fish 

Flynt 

GaUagher 

Garmatz 

Goldwater 

Hagan 

Hastings 

Hubert 

King 

Kleppe 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCulloch 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

MallUard 

Mesklll 

Monagan 

O'Hara 


Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

PoUock 

PoweU 

Price,  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Wright 

Young 

Zwach 


li 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Yorlc  for,  with  Mr. 
Passman  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck 
against. 

Mr.  Olsen  for.  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Blaggl  for.  with  Mr.  Caflery  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  H6bert  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  for,  with  Mr.  DavU  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for.  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for.  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Farbsteln   with   Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.   Alexander   with   Mr.   Cunningham. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.   Hastings  with   Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  King  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  McKneally  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Mallllard  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Mesklll  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Relfel  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Zwack  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  District  bills 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  15913.  AMENDING  LAND 
AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT  OF  1965.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1149  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1149 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
16913)  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs, 
the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed 
m  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  sepcmite  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 


bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. After  the  passage  of  HJl.  16913,  the 
CoDomlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  S.  1708.  and  it  shall  then  be 
in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  In  H.R.  16913  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  to  speak  on  this 
matter  briefly,  but  in  order  to  be  fair  to 
the  House,  it  is  important  to  describe  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

The  proposition  brought  before  the 
House  by  the  rule  now  under  considera- 
tion would  do  two  things.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  a  method  of  using  property, 
land  found  surplus  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional purposes,  and  it  would  increase 
the  amount  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  from  within  $200  to  $300 
million  after  fiscal  year  1970. 

When  the  matter  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  there  was  a  juris- 
dictional conflict  between  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

There  is  also  on  the  calendar  a  rule. 
House  Resolution  1164.  making  in  order 
HH.  18275.  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Property  Administrative  Services 
Act.  which  would  have  dealt  with  the 
matter  in  a  different  way. 

This  is  where  the  conflict  between  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  became  clear. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  matter  should  be  rec- 
onciled by  the  two  committees.  It  there- 
fore reported  rules  on  both  bills  and 
communicated  its  views  to  both  commit- 
tees. Whether  that  had  any  influence  or 
not  is  not  pertinent,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  two  committees  have  rec- 
onciled any  differences  that  existed,  that 
the  matter  made  in  order  by  this  rule 
will  have  offered  to  it  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks >  acting  for  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  which  is  wholly 
acceptable,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. There  will  be  no  conflict  and  the 
matter  will,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
be  totally  without  controversy  and  pre- 
sumably can  be  passed  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  therefore,  after  the  adoption  of  this 
rule,  propose  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  table  the  other  rule,  to  dispose  of  that 
aspect,  and  I  understand,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, the  matter  will  proceed  and  I 
understand  proceed  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  explained.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1149  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hoiu-  of  debate  on  H.R.  15913,  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  as  smiended. 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  program  by  provid- 
ing a  system  for  utilizing  suitable,  un- 
needed  Federal  lands  for  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes,  and  by  increasing  the 
moneys  available  for  purchases  by  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

The  bill  increases  the  level  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  $300,- 
000,000  annually,  an  increase  of  $100,- 
000,000  from  the  present  level.  Money  in 
the  Fund  is  used  by  the  Government  to 
purchase  land  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes.  Funds  from  three  sources  have 
traditionally  been  covered  into  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  from:  First, 
entrance  and  user  fees:  second,  motor- 
boat  fuel  taxes:  and  third,  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  real  property  owned 
by  the  Government. 

Revenues  from  these  sources  have  not 
produced  funds  at  the  anticipated  levels. 
The  act  authorizes  appropriations  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the 
revenues  of  the  fund  and  the  authorized 
expenditure  level  of  $200,000,000.  If  ap- 
propriations were  not  forthcoming,  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  revenues  was  required 
automatically  to  insure  that  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  received  $200,- 
000,000  annually  to  expend  on  land  pur- 
chases. This  procedure  is  continued  un- 
der the  proposed  legislation  but  the  an- 
nual expenditure  figure  is  set  at  $300,- 

000,000.  ^     .^    :  . 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  transfer  unneeded  and  excess 
Federal  properties  which  are  suitable  for 
park  or  recreational  purposes  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  conveyance 
to  the  States  or  local  agencies.  This  is 
proposed  to  insure  the  continued  growth 
of  State  and  local  recreational  and  park 
programs.  The  Administrator  of  GSA 
will  lose  none  of  his  authority  with  re- 
spect to  land  disposal.  He  retains  fuU 
authority  to  determine  what  is  excess, 
and  if  it  is,  to  further  determine  whether 
it  is  suitable  for  park- or  recreational 
purposes.  Only  after  he  makes  both  af- 
firmative decisions  can  such  excess  land 
be  conveyed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  transfer  to  the  State  or  local 
authority  Involved. 

The  committee  believes  that  by  ex- 
panding our  park  and  recreational  land 
acquisition  and  development  programs  in 
these  two  ways  we  can  better  insure  ade- 
quate facilities  in  future  years. 

The  administration  supports  the  bill  as 
evidenced  by  letters  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  .   _. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  BQLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  wsis  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TABLING   or    HOUSE   RESOLtrnON    1164    AND 
HJl.    1S2TS 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  on  the  table 
House  Resolution  1164;  and  subsequent 
to  that,  by  agreement,  I  propose  to  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  lay  the  bill  which 
it  makes  tn  order  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  on  the  table 
H.R. 18275. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  LAND  AND  WATER  CON- 
SERVATION FUND  ACT  OP  1965, 
AS   AMENDED 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15913)  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJR.  16913 
Be  it  enacted  l>]/  the  SeTtate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tKe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  178  Stat.  897).  as  amended  ef- 
fective March  31,  1970  (16  U.S.C.  4601-5),  U 
fxirther  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  last  sentence,  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  to  a  colon, 
and  by  adding  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  In  lieu  of  dlspoeal  under  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  of  any  surplus  real  prop- 
erty and  related  personal  property  that  the 
Secretary  o:  the  Interior  certifies  Is  needed 
and  suitable  for  public  park  or  recreation 
uses,  suitability  being  determined  in  the 
light  of  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
property  under  present  and  foreseeable 
needs,  such  property  shall  be  transferred 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  the  Secretary. of  the  Interior,  on  request 
of  the  Secretary:  and  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  sell  such  property  to  any  State, 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth i3t  Puerto  Rico,  any  political  sub- 
division or  Insti'umentallty  thereof,  or  mu- 
nicipality for  a  price  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  taking  Into  consideration  any 
benefit  that  has  accrued  or  may  accrue  to 
the  United  States  from  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty by  the  purchaser.  Ttoe  deed  of  con- 
veyance— 

"(1)  shall  provide  that  the  property  shall 
be  used  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  conveyed  in  perpetuity,  and 
that  In  the  event  that  such  property  ceases 
to  be  used  or  maintained  for  such  purpose 
all  or  any  portion  of  such  property  shall  in 
Its  then  existing  condition,  at  the  option 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlar,  revert 
-^  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  may  contain  such  additional  teniu, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  showing   the  acquisition 


cost  of  all  real  property  sold  during  that 
year,  the  sales  prices,  and  the  bases  on  which 
the  sales  prices  were  determined." 

(b)  Subsection  (c) ,  clause  (2),  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
to  a  colon  and  adding:  "Provided  further. 
That  the  foregoing  amount  of  $200,000,000 
in  this  clause  and  in  clause  (1)  shall  be 
Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  net 
proceeds  placed  in  the  fund  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  property  and  related  personal 
property  in  excess  of  $54,700,000  In  any  one 
year." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  beginning  on  line  3.  strike  all  after 
the  enacOng  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  subsection  1(b)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  F\md  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897.  17  U.S.C.  4601-4),  is,  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Strike  out  "by   (1)"  and  insert  '  (l) 

by". 

(b)  Strike  out  "and  (2)"  and  insert  ",  (2) 
by  making  available  to  States  lands  suitable 
for  recreaUon  use  that  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  Federal  agencies,  and  (3)  by". 

Sec.  2.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  1 1  as  follows : 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  In  lieu  of  disposal  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  of  any  surplus  real 
property  and  related  personal  property,  and 
deposit  of  the  proceeds  received  in  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  when  any 
Federal  real  property  and  related  personal 
property  are  declared  to  be  excess  to  the 
needs  of  any  Federal  agency  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  determine  whether  they 
ar«  needed  and  suitable  for  State  or  local 
public  park  or  recreation  uses,  suitability 
being  determined  In  the  light  of  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  the  property  under  present 
and  foreseeable  needs.  If  the  Secretary  makes 
affirmative  determination,  and  if  the  prop- 
erty Is  transferred  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services.  In  his  discretion,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
AdmlnlsUative  Services  Act  of  1949.  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  convey  such  property 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
to  any  State,  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any  political 
subdivision  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or 
municipality  for  a  consideration  or  without 
consideration  as  elected  by  the  grantee  from 
one  of  the  following  alternatives : 

"(1)  a  price  determined  by  the  Secretary 
after  taking  Into  consideration  any  benefit 
that  has  accrued.or  may  accrue  to  the  United 
States  from  the  use  of  the  property  by  the 
purchaser: 

"(2)  no  consideration  where  the  United 
States  acquired  the  land  Involved  by  dona- 
tion from  the  grantee; 

"(3)  a  price  equal  to  the  consideration 
paid  by  the  United  States  when  It  acquired 
the  land: 

Provided,  That  under  each  of  the  foregoing 
alternatives  the  grantee  may  be  required 
to  pay  the  value,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  any  Improvements  conatructed  by 
the  United  States  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  probably  be  used  for  other 
than  park  or  recreation  purposes. 

"(b)  The  deed  of  conveyance — 

"(1)  shall  provide  that  the  property  ahall 
be  used  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  conveyed  In  perpetuity,  and 
that  m  the  event  such  property  ceases  to  be 
used  or  maintained  for  such  purpose  all  or 
any  portion  of  such  property  shall  in  Its 
then  existing  condition,  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  revert  to  the 
United  States; 


"(2)  may  contain  such  additional  terms, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States;   and 

"(3)  shall  not  be  executed  until  sixty  days 
after  the  proposed  conveyance  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  respectively. 

"(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  showing  the 
acqulslUon  cost  of  all  real  property  and  re- 
lated personal  property >fold  during  that  year, 
the  sales  prices,  and  the  bases  on  which  the 
sales  prices  were  determined." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  6(b),  paragraph  (2),  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-8)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  After  "United  States"  Insert  a  conuna 
and  strike  out  "and  of". 

(b)  After  "outside  the  State"  Insert  a 
comma  and  strike  out  "as  well  as  a  consid- 
eration of". 

(c)  At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  change 
the  period  to  a  comma  and  add  "and  any 
conveyance  of  excess  Federal  property  pur- 
suant to  section  11  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  2(c)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-6(c))   U  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  clause  (1),  strike  out  "five  fiscal 
years  beginning  July  1,  1968,  and  ending 
June  30,  1973"  and  Insert  "fiscal  years  1968, 
1969,  and  1970,  and  not  less  than  $300,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through 
June  30,  1989." 

(b)  In  clause  (2),  after  "$200,000,000"  In- 
sert "or  $300,000,000"  and  after  "for  each  of 
such  fiscal  years,"  Insert  "as  provided  In 
clause  (1)," 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  knows  more  than 
I  that  the  hour  Is  growing  late. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation. 

This  is  legislation  to  which  all  of  us 
have  referred  a  great  many  times  during 
the  past  several  months.  The  only  reason 
why  we  could  not  bring  the  legislation 
before  the  House  was  this  jurisdictional 
question  between  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

We  resolved  this  because  we  left  the 
jurisdiction  having  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter of  surplus  property  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  effect.  As  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  concerned,  that  has  to  do  with 
the  increase  in  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  from  the  present  level  of 
$200  millicm  to  $300  million  so  that  the 
recreation  needs  of  the  Nation  may  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  15913  combines  in 
one  measure  the  key  elements  of  several 
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bills  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  which  would 
amend  the  Ltmd  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  The  bill  would  expand  the 
provisions  of  that  act  to  assist  the  States 
and  the:r  localities  in  fulfilling  their  out- 
door recreation  objectives  and  it  would 
enlarge  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  more  adequately  meet  the  future 
financial  needs  of  the  Federal  outdoor 
recreation  program. 

In  blending  together  several  features 
of  various  legislative  proposals,  the  com- 
mittee sought  to  accomplish  two  impor- 
tant objectives: 

First,  HJl.  15913  seeks  to  make  un- 
needed  Federal  lands,  which  are  suitable 
for  recreation  and  park  uses,  available 
to  the  States  and  localities  .at  a  public 
service  discount  so  that  they  can  be  used 
to  expand  the  Nation's  supply  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources.  This,  we  feel,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  long-term  objective  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
program. 

Second.  H.R.  15913  seeks  to  inc-ease 
the  level  of  the  fund  so  that  it  can  more 
adequately  meet  the  present  and  future 
outdoor  recreation  needs  of  the  Nation. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  matching  funds  to 
assist  the  States  and  their  local  entities 
In  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities.  This  has 
been  a  very  valuable  element  in  the  over- 
all national  outdoor  recreation  program 
and  it  has  materially  assisted  the  States 
and  their  localities. 

VSK  OF  UNNEFDEO  FTDERAL  LANDS  TOB  PAKK  AND 
RECREATION   PURPOSES 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation which  the  committee  Is  now  rec- 
ommending would  amend  the  basic  act 
so  that  the  State  assistance  aspect  of  the 
Federal  program  could  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  dollar  grants,  grants  of  land  which 
are  suitable  for  outdoor  recreation  pur- 
poses and  which  are  not  needed  for  Fed- 
eral purposes.  By  making  these  unneeded 
Federal  lands  available  to  State  and  lo- 
cal entitles,  we  can  expand  the  Nation's 
supply  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
by  simply  converting  them  to  their  best 
possible  public  use. 

The  procedures  under  which  State  and 
local  agencies  could  benefit  from  this  new 
program  are  outlined  In  detail  In  the  bill. 
They  are  similar  to  the  procedures  pres- 
ently applicable  to  surplus  lands  made 
available  for  health  and  education  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  feel 
strongly  that  the  Nation's  outdoor  rec- 
reation needs  cannot  be  met  with  money 
alone.  Lands  suitable  for  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes  are  exceedingly  scarce, 
particularly  In  and  near  our  cities,  and 
no  opportimity  to  convert  them  to  this 
use  should  be  lost.  If  at  all  avoidable. 
Sometimes,  suitable  lands  belong  to  some 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
no  longer  needs  them.  When  this  occurs, 
there  should  be  some  mechanism  to  see  to 
It  that  the  opportunity  to  hold  them  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment  Is  not  lost.  This 
Is  what  HJl.  15913  would  do.  It  would 
allow  unneeded  Federal  lands,  which  can 
be  appropriately  converted  to  park  and 


recreation  purposes,  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  con- 
veyed by  him  to  a  State  or  locality  If  that 
is  their  highest  and  best  use. 

EXPANSION    or   THE   LAND   AND    WATKB 
CONSERVATION  FUND 

Taming  to  the  second  major  feature  of 
HJl.  15913,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall 
that  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act  stabi- 
lized the  income  for  the  fund  at  $200  mil- 
lion for  5  fiscal  years.  At  the  time  that 
the  Congress  approved  that  legislation, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  moneys,  if  ap- 
propriated, would  go  a  long  way  toward 
completing  the  acquisition  program  at 
authorized  outdoor  recreation  areas  and 
that  it  would  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  needed  financial  assistance  to 
the  States. 

1.   THE   FEDERAL    PBOCRAM 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  this 
year,  in  particular,  has  seen  a  tremendous 
gain  in  the  overall  outdoor  recreation  ef- 
fort. If  fimdlng  continues  at  the  level 
authorized,  the  backlog  of  authorized, 
but  unfunded,  projects  should  soon  be 
erased.  With  this  in  mind,  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  has  considered  some  new 
authorizations  which  can  be  promptly 
funded  if  HJl.  15913  is  enacted. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  committee.  Some 
of  these,  like  the  proposed  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore  in  Wisconsin,  Gulf 
Islands  National  Seashore  in  Mississippi 
and  Florida,  and  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  In  Michigan  are  ma- 
jor projects  requiring  substantial  invest- 
ments for  land  acquisition.  Others,  which 
are  smaller  and  less  cosUy  still  must  rely 
on  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
for  land  acquisition  appropriations.  Sev- 
eral other  Federal  projects,  like  the  pro- 
posed Voyageurs  National  Park  in  Min- 
nesota, the  proposed  Buffalo  National 
River  in  Arkansas,  the  proposed  Connec- 
ticut River  National  Recreation  Area, 
and  other  future  proposals  will  have  to 
rely  on  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fimd.  also.  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead,  other  proposals  will  undoubtedly 
be  forthcoming  which  will  require  an 
additional  Federal  Investment. 

2.    THE   STATE   ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM 

Perhaps  more  Important  than  the 
Federal  program,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  the  role  of  the  States  and  their  subdi- 
visions. As  our  report  indicates: 

The  acceleraUon  of  the  State  assistance 
program  Is  genially  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  to  meet  the  recrea- 
tion needs  of  the  public. 

Most  States  have  committed  them- 
selves to  aggressive  outdoor  recreation 
programs  and  their  need  for  matching 
assistance  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  will  continue  to 
grow.  If  the  level  of  the  fund  is  increased 
and  extended  for  the  life  of  the  program, 
these  anticipated  needs  can  be  met.  With- 
out the  extension  of  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual incwne  to  the  fund,  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  effort  cannot 
be  assured.  Every  State  has  benefited 
from  the  assistance  available  through 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
and  this  legislation  will  enhance  thelr 
activities. 


CONCLtrSION 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  Into  this 
legislation  in  detail  because  it  is  impor- 
tant. The  action  which  the  Congress 
takes  will  determine  the  future  course 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
program.  And,  In  so  doing,  It  will  ma- 
terially affect  Federal  and  State  programs 
involving  the  protection  of  natural,  out- 
door areas  throughout  the  Nation.  We 
are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  two 
key  elements  of  this  bill,  but  we  are 
equally  impressed  with  the  burden  which 
must  be  confronted  if  the  public  need 
and  desire  for  more  outdoor  recreation 
needs  is  to  be  satisfied. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  mention 
that  I  have  had  some  discussions  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  which  has  been  con- 
sidering legislation  which  parallels,  in 
part,  HJl.  15913.  We  feel  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills  are  reconcil- 
able and,  at  the  appropriate  time  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  accomplish 
the  objective  which  both  committees 
have  found  desirable.  Both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions concluded  that  unneeded  Federal 
lands  which  are  suitable  for  public  park 
and  recreation  purposes  should  be  made 
available  to  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  with  a  public  use  discount.  The 
only  difference  between  the  committees 
was  the  selection  of  the  mechanism  and 
the  timing  of  the  operation  to  achieve 
the  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  15913  is  sound,  prac- 
tical legislation  which  is  essential  to  the 
overall  conservation  program.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  approve  it. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  Im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  jdll  the 
gentleman  yield?  W 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, yielding  to  me. 

I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  a 
question.  There  has  been  no  dispute  as 
far  as  the  increase  from  $200  miUion  to 
$300  million  Is  concerned  between  any- 
one on  the  committee.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. And  there  has  been  no  opposition 
anywhere  In  the  United  States  that  I 
know  of  that  has  come  out  during  our 
hearings. 

Mr.  S.-YLOR.  The  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  manner  In  which  surplus  property  In 
the  Federal  Government  was  to  be 
handled? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  he  is  correct.  That  was  a  mat- 
ter irnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com-, 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations.  But 
It  went  even  further.  What  the  bill  pres- 
ently before  the  House  provides  Is  that  we 
ta'ie  the  property  as  excess  property, 
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which  Is  contrary  to  any  existing  law, 
and  the  Comnxlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations recommends  we  treat  it  as  sur- 
plus property. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  amendment  that 
win  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  will  accept  the  $300 
million  ceiling  of  the  committee,  which 
our  committee  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  will  deal  with  the  property  as 
surplus  Federal  property.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding is  correct.  Also  It  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  go  to  a  conference 
committee  with  the  other  body  if  that 
is  found  to  be  necessary.  We  could  not 
do  that  imder  the  procedure  that  we 
■formerly  decided  upon. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend that  this  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  if  I  have  any  time  left. 
Mr.  PELLY.  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
I  can  be  very  objective  because  I  intro- 
duced legislation  very  similar  to  the  bill 
reported  by  this  committee  and  also  to 
that  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  say  so.  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks I  have  referred  to  all  of  these 
bills. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Particularly  I  wanted  to  assure  myself 
that  it  will  be  possible  on  surplus  prop- 
erty and  Its  disposal  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  have  him,  at  his 
discretion,  give  discounts  up  to  100  per- 
cent where  property  might  be  acquired 
at  low  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  first  offering  will 
be  to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Having  once  de- 
cided that,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  invited  into  the  picture,  and  the  gen- 
tleman's understanding  is  correct  on  that. 
Mr.  PELLY.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
pliment the  leadership  of  both  commit- 
tees for  getting  together  and  working  out 
the  jurisdictional  problem.  I  think  it  is 
good  legislation  and  strongly  support  it. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  working  out  the  problems 
that  existed  between  the  two  committees 
on  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  may  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  my  asking  him  a  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
whether  or  not  this  $100  million  addi- 
tional provided  for  In  this  bill  is  only 
for  Federal,  or  is  it  for  State  and  local 
lands? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  Is  for  State  and 
local.  It  follows  the  formula  that  we 
provided  for  in  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act.  Certain  percentages  go  for 
acquisition.  Certain  percentages  are 
divided  between  the  States,  and  the 
States  have  control  over  it.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  his  assumption  that  the 
States'  share  will  be  just  the  same  as  it 
is  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  In  other  words,  in 
the  case  of  the  State  of  Ohio  any  State 
parks  or  local  parks  could  be  eligible 
for  these  funds? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     BROOKS     AS     A 

suBsrrrcTE  for  the  committee  amendment 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brooks  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
Strike  everything  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  subsection  2(c)  of  the « Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Piind  Act  of  1965  (16 
U.S.C.   4601-6(c))    18   amended    as   follows: 

•"(a)  In  clause  (1),  strike  out  "five  fiscal 
years  beginning  July  1,  1968,  and  ending 
June  30.  1973"  and  Insert  "fiscal  years  1968. 
1969.  and  1970,  and  not  less  than  $300,000.(X)0 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through  June 
30. 1989." 

"'(b)  In  clause  (2).  after  "$200,000,000" 
insert  "or  $300,000,000"  and  after  "for  each 
of  such  fiscal  years,"  Insert  "as  provided  In 
clause  ( 1 ) .".' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484).  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  section  203(k)  (2) 
as  section  203 (kM 3).  and  by  adding  a  new 
section  203 (k)  (2)  as  follows: 

"'(k)(2)  Under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized. In  his  discretion,  to  assign  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  disposal,  such  sur- 
plus real  property.  Including  buildings,  fix- 
tures, and  equipment  situated  thereon,  as  Is 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  needed  for  use  as  a  public  park  or 
recreation  area. 

"•(A)  Subject  to  the  dlsj^proval  of  the 
Administrator  within  30  days  after  no- 
tl?^  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  a  proposed  transfer  of  property  for  public 
park  or  public  recreational  use,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  through  such  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
as  he  may  designate,  may  sell  or  lease  such 
real  property.  Including  buildings,  fixtures, 
and  equipment  situated  thereon,  for  public 
park  or  public  recreational  purposes  to  any 
State,  political  subdivision.  Intrumentalltles 
thereof,  or  municipality. 

"  •  (B)  In  fixing  the  sale  or  lease  value  of 
property  to  be  disposed  of  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  take  Into  consideration 
any  benefit  which  has  accrued  or  may  accrue 
to  the  United  States  from  the  use  of  such 
property  by  any  such  State,  political  sub- 
division. InstrumentaUty.  or  munlclpaUty. 

"•(C)  The  deed  of  conveyance  of  any  sur- 
plus real  property  disposed  of  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection — 

"'(1)  shall  provide  that  all  such  property 
shall  be  used  and  maintained  for  the  purpose 
for  which  It  was  conveyed  In  perpetuity,  and 
that  in  the  event  that  such  property  ceases 
to  be  used  or  maintained  for  such  purpose 
during  such  period,  all  or  any  portion  of  such 
property  shall  in  its  then  existing  condition. 


at  the  option  of  the  United  States,  revert  to 
the  United  States;  and 

"  Mil)   may  contain  such  additional  terms, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   to  be  necessary   to  safeguard  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"'(D)  "States"  as  used  In  this  subsection 
includes  the  District  of  Coltimbla.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States.' 

"Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(n)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  484(n)),  is  amended  by 
striking  "(k)'  and  substituting  '(k)(l)'  In 
lieu  thereof. 

"Sec.  4.  Subsection  (o)  of  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  ot  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
484 (o) ) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  fcdlows: 

"  '(o)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  respect  to  personal  prop- 
erty donated  under  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section,  and  the  head  of  each  executive 
agency  disposing  of  real  property  under  sub- 
section (k)  of  this  section  shall  submit  dur- 
ing the  calendar  quarter  following  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  tojthe  Senate  (or 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate 
is  not  In  session)  and  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if 
the  House  Is  not  in  session)  shovirlng  the 
acquisition  cost  of  all  personal  property  so 
donated  and  of  all  real  property  so  disposed 
of  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ' 

"Sec.  5.  Section  13(h)  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  (60  U.S.C.  App.  1622(h) )  Is 
amended  by — 

"  ■  (1 )  striking  out  the  phrase  "public  park, 
public  recreational  area,  or"  In  paragraph 
(1)  thereof;  and 

•"(2)  striking  out  the  first  full  sentence 
of  paragraph  (2)  thereof.'  " 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  amendment  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  pwint. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  15913.  My 
amendment  does  not  change  in  any  way 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  but  it  does 
resolve  a  jurisdictional  problem  that  has 
arisen  between  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  amend- 
ment has  the  support  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Wayne  Aspinall  of  Colorado, 
who  i£  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and 
also  the  support  of  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, Chet  Holifikld  of  California. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment 
would  in  effect,  delete  those  sections  of 
H.R.  15913  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
excess  Federal  property  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes  and  would  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  language  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  surplus  Federal  property  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  park  and 
recreational  uses.  The  provisions  of  H  Jl. 
15913  referring  to  the  funding  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  amendment. 

My  amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  unified  approach  to  the 
management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's property.  The  bill  we  are  pres- 
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ently  considering.  H.R.  15913,  makes 
property  that  is  "excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Federal  agencies"  avaUable  for  do- 
nation to  the  States. 

Under  this  langusige,  the  property 
would  not  necessarily  be  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  States  coiUd  compete  equally  with 
another  Federal  agency  for  the  use  of 
the  property.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  property  should  be 
available  for  donation  so  long  as  there 
Is  an  outstanding  Federal  need. 

Also,  there  are  a  number  of  existing 
public  service  programs  which  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  to  receive  surplus 
Federal  properties.  These  Include  health 
and  educational  uses,  airport  develop- 
ment, and  housing  projects.  Under  none 
of  these  programs  is  the  property  avail- 
able whUe  it  is  in  "excess"  status  as  op- 
posed to  "surplus '  status.  If  park  and 
recreational  users  were  allowed  to  re- 
quest the  property  when  it  is  excess  but 
not  surplus,  that  use  wUl  be  given  a 
priority  over  these  other  programs. 

My  amendment  would  change  this  bill 
only  to  make  the  property  available 
when  it  is  surplus  rather  than  excess  and 
to  avoid  giving  any  of  these  highly  de- 
serving programs  a  priority  over  the 
others.  It  would  also  protect  any  continu- 
ing Federal  use  for  the  property. 

The  Congress  long  ago  enacted  legis- 
lation unifying  most  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's property  management  in  one 
agency,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. If  the  Government's  property 
management  and  disposal  program  is 
fragmented  and  duplicated  throughout 
the  Federal  Goverrunent,  the  taxpayers 
will  only  lose  in  the  long  run. 

My  amendment  will  avoid  this  frag- 
mentation by  making  this  legislation  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  other  donable 
property  programs  and  by  retaining  re- 
sponsibility for  the  determination  of  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  Federal  property 
In  the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 
Again,  my  amendment  does  not  affect 
in  any  way  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation regarding  the  funding  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fimd.  This 
amendment  contains  the  exact  language 
of  section  4  of  the  Interior  Conunittee 
amendment  which  increases  the  mini- 
mum funding  level  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  from  $200,000,000  per 
year  to  $300,000,000  per  year  and  extends 
the  term  for  that  funding  level  to  1989. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  the  responsibUity 
for  overseeing  the  Federal  Government 
property  disposal  programs.  The  lan- 
guage I  offer  in  my  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  legislation  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  now  awaiting  floor  ac- 
tion. That  legislation,  KM.  18275,  re- 
sulted from  consideration  of  legislative 
proposals  introduced  by  135  Members  of 
Congress. 

This  amendment  would  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  both  the  Interior  Committee 
bill  and  the  Government  Operations 
Conunittee  bill.  It  would  provide  valuable 
Federal  assistance  to  Stote  and  local 
governments  in  their  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  services,  including  park  and 
recreational  areas,  for  their  residents. 


I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment  as 
a  substitute  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment now  pending,  and  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  acting  chairman  of  the 
two  committees  involved  for  their  dili- 
gent efforts  in  working  out  this  solution 
to  this  problem. 

I  also  include  pertinent  portions  of 
House  Report  No.  91-1313  on  H.R.  18275 
m  the  Record  at  this  point  since  it  would 
be  the  appropriate  legislative  history  to 
refer  to  with  regard  to  the  surplus 
property    provisions    of    the    amended 

biU: 

Report 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R. 
18275)  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
"Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus Federal  property  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional uses,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  there- 
on without  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bin  do  pass. 

HEARINGS 

On  June  9,  1970,  the  committee,  through 
its  Government  Activities  Subcoimnlttee. 
held  hearings  on  H.R.  16870.  H.R.  1^984,  HJl. 
16023,  H.R.  16024.  H.R.  16031.  HM.  16038,  HJR. 
16045,  H.R  16052,  H.R.  16109.  H.R.  16237, 
H  R.  16346,  H.R.  16450.  H.R.  16864.  HJl.  17675. 
and  H.R.  504.  all  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  Federal  property  for  park  and  rec- 
reational vises.  Following  that  hearing,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Introduced 
a  clean  bUl.  H.R.  18275.  embodying  the  essen- 
Ual  provisions  of  those  bUls  with  regard  to 
surplus  property  disposal. 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  18275  would  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdmlnlsUative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  sale  or  lease 
of  surplus  Federal  property  to  State  and 
local  governments,  at  discounts  of  up  to 
100  percent,  for  park  and  recreational  use. 

The  objective  of  the  program  Is  to  allocate 
a  larger  portion  of  this  Nation's  land  area 
to  park  and  recreational  uses,  to  preserve 
our  fast-disappearing  open  spaces,  and  to  as- 
sist local  governments  in  providing  more  and 
better  faclUtles  to  meet  the  recreational 
needs  of  our  growing  communities.  As 
America  becomes  increasingly  urbanized 
and  industrialized,  the  need  for  public  parks 
and  recreational  areas  becomes  more  appar- 
ent each  day  and,  at  the  same  Ume,  more 
difficult  to  meet. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  had 
a  program  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  acquiring  park  and  recreational 
areas.  One  facet  of  this  program  has  been 
a  provision  making  surplus  Federal  property 
available  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes  at  50  percent 
of  fair  market  value. 

This  program  has  aided  some  communities 
in  their  park  development  programs  but  for 
the  most  part  has  been  ineffective.  Cities, 
hardpressed  for  additional  tax  funds  for 
priority  programs,  have  had  great  difficulty 
m  generating  the  revenues  needed  to  meet 
the  60  percent  requirement.  The  requests 
for  surplus  property  imder  this  program  have 
been  decreasing  in  recent  years. 

DISCUSSION 

This  legislation  would  make  surplus  Fed- 
eral real  property.  Including  buildings,  fix- 
tures, and  equipment  thereon,  avalUble  by 
sale  or  lease  to  State  and  local  governments 
at  discounts  of  up  to  100  percent  depending 
on  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  or  may 
accrue  to  the  public  of  the  United  States 


In  the  continuing  use  of  the  property.  For 
•11  practical  purposes,  that  benefit  would 
be  100  percent  in  all  but  the  rarest  of  cases, 
since  absent  such  substantial  benefit  the 
property  would  not  quaUfy  for  transfer 
under  this  legislation. 

Pursuant  to  HJl.  18276,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  would  have  the  responsibility  for 
identifying  the  surplus  properties  needed 
for  park  and  recreational  uses.  The  Secretary 
would  make  his  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  of  General   Services. 

In  those  instances  in  which  he,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, agreed  with  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, the  Administrator  would  assign  the 
properUee  to  the  Secretary  for  disposal  \n 
accordance  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  If  the  Administrator,  in  view  of 
his  responsiblUty  for  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's property  acquisition,  manage- 
ment, and  disposal  programs,  disagrees  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  concludes  that  a  park  or  rec- 
reational facility  Is  not  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  the  property,  then  there  Is  no 
obligation  upon  him  to  transfer  the  property 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  determln- 
ing  the  most  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
Federal  Government  property  remains  In  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services.  This  pro- 
cedure is  consistent  with  the  long-standing 
DoUcy  established  by  the  Congress  which 
^fiw  as  much  as  possible  the  Govern- 
ment's   property    management    program    m 

*"ov'^'tlfe  years  Congress  has  establlrfied 
a  number  of  programs  which  can  obtain 
surplus  Federal  property  In  fulfilling  their 
objectives.  Among  these  are  ^'^^^J'?'^ 
programs,  airport  development,  and  he^t^ 
and  educational  programs.  To  these.  tWs 
legislation  would  add  Increased  opportunity 
for  pitfk  and  recreational  uses. 

Allof  these  programs  are  In  the  public  In- 
terest, and  only  If  they  compete  more  or  less 
equally  for  surplus  Federal  P'<T>«"y  ««>  «"f^ 
p^perty  be  applied  to  Its  most  beneficial 
Sse  This  legislation,  accordingly,  leaves  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  decision  as  to 
highest  and  best  use  m  the  Administrator 
without  creating  any  priorities  or  fragment- 
ing the  surplus  property  program. 

under  this  legislation,  the  property  would 
become  available  for  transfer  to  the  State  or 
{^1  government  only  after  aU  Federal  use 
for  the  property  has  been  exhausted  and  the 
property  has  been  declared  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  prop- 
erty would  not  be  available  for  transfer  to  a 
non-Federal  agency  so  long  as  it  Is  only  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  a  particular  department 
but  not  yet  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  or 
the  Federal  Government.  ^  »    »k- 

After  the  property  has  been  assigned  to  toe 
Secretary  of  Interior  for  disposal  under  this 
legislation,  the  Secretary  must  notify  the 
Administrator  of  the  proposal  transfer.  The 
Administrator  then  has  30  days  In  which  to 
disapprove  the  transfer  if.  in  his  discretion^ 
It  Is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Federal 
Government.  ,  . 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  assist 
the  local  governments  in  meeting  their  re- 
sponslblUties  for  providing  park  and  recrea- 
tional areas.  The  national  park  program  can- 
not meet  aU  of  the  requirements.  Tradition- 
ally the  States  and  cities  have  supplemented 
that  program  with  regional  and  local  park 
areas  The  Nation's  needs  will  be  met  only 
if  both  programs  are  adequately  and  en- 
thusiastically supported. 

Lands  transferred  pursuant  to  this  legis- 
lation must  be  perpetually  maintained  as  a 
park  or  recreational  area.  If  at  any  time  such 
use  ceases,  ownership  of  the  property  wUl 

revert  to  the  United  States.  

The  governmental  agencies  receiving  prop- 
erty under  provisions  of  this  legislation  will 
be  responsible  for  developing  and  maintain- 
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ing  the  land  and  faclUtlo  to  appropriately 
rulflU  the  purposes  for  which  the  property 
was  transferred.  The  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  also  assure  that  parks  and  re- 
creational faclUUes  acquired  In  this  manner 
will  be  open  for  use  by  the  general  public. 

It  Is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  siuplus  property  that  might 
be  suitable  for  park  and  recreational  uses. 
It  Is  assumed,  however,  that  far  more  In- 
terest In  the  program  will  be  exhibited  than 
was  apparent  under  the  present  50  percent 
discount  program. 

Governmenu  at  all  levels  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  providing  areas  for  quiet  relaxa- 
tion, energetic  recreation.^  and  unpolluted 
beauty  for  the  betterment  of  our  Nation's 
people.  The  need  grows  each  day.  This  legis- 
lation Is  an  attempt  to  meet  that  need. 

SKCnON-BT-SBCnON    ANALTSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  his  discretion,  to  assign  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  surplus  real 
property  recommended  by  the  Secretary  as 
needed  for  a  public  park  or  reereHtlon  area. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Intert<ir  may  then  sell 
or  lease  the  property  to>*tate.  political  sub- 
division, or  municipality.  Such  sale  or  lease 
may  not  be  made  untU  30  days  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  noUfied  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer, during  which  time  the  Administrator  can 
disapprove  the  transfer. 

In  Qxlng  the  sale  or  lease  value  of  the 
property,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration any  benefit  which  has  accrued  or 
may  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  the  use 
of  the  property  by  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  required  that  the  deed  of  conveyance 
provide  that  such  property  will  continue  to 
be  used  and  maintained  In  perpetuity  for 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  transferred.  If 
such  use  ceases,  the  property  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States. 

The  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  (Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  meaning  of  "States" 
as  used  In  this  statute. 

Sec.  2  of  the  legtsIaUon  Is  a  technical 
amendment  changing  a  reference  to  subsec- 
tion '{k)"  In  subsection  (n)  of  section  203 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  VS.C. 
4«4(n) )  to  refer  to  subsection  '(k)  (1)."  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (n)  relate  only  to 
section  (k)(l)  and  not  to  the  new  subsec- 
tion (ki  (2)  added  by  this  legislation. 

Section  3  amends  subsection  203(0)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  464(o) ). 
by  requiring  that  the  head  of  each  agency 
disposing  of  properties  under  subsections  ( ] ) 
and  (k)  of  section  203  of  the  act  (40  US.C. 
484  (])  and  (k) )  submit  during  the  calendar 
quarter  following  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
a  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives showing  the  acquisition  cost  of 
all  property  disposed  of  under  these  provi- 
sions during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Section  4  of  the  biU  repeals  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (50 
U.8.C.  app.  162(h) )  creating  the  present  pro- 
gram majclng  surplus  property  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  public  park 
and  public  recreational  areas  at  50  percent  of 
fair  market  value. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Activities  which 
considered  this  legislation  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  diligent  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  «Mr.  Brooks)  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  As  a 
coauthor  of  H.R.  18275  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  which  constitutes  the 
heart  of  this  amendment.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  and  the  bill. 
HJl.  15913. 

As  Members  of  this  body  are  well 
aware,  our  country's  park  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  inadequate  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
a  burgeoning  population.  Large  expanses 
of  land  remain  vacant  or  underutilized. 
Too  often,  such  property  is  presently 
being  utilized  as  Federal  Installations  for 
purposes  and  priorities  far  lower  in  or- 
der than  the  value  and  location  of  such 
property  would  otherwise  Justify.  In 
many  instances,  these  Federal  installa- 
tions are  located  within  urban  areas 
where  dense  populations  exist  and  where 
park  and  recreation  facilities  are  most 
needed.  Yet,  as  a  result  of  existing  law 
and  executive  department  land  manage- 
ment, property  which  could  be  best  uti- 
lized for  such  purposes  remains  other- 
wise employed. 

Under  existing  law,  real  property  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  disposed  of  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  educational,  pub-^ 
lie  health,  housing,  airport  development, 
and  park  and  recreational  purposes.  In 
all  cases  other  than  the  latter.  States  and 
local  governments  may  receive  such  prop- 
erty without  cost  while  that  for  park  and 
recreation  purposes  may  only  be  ob- 
tained if  50  percent  of  the  appraised  fair 
market  value  is  contributed.  As  a  result. 
State  and  local  governments  who  are  reg- 
ularly short  of  money  tend  to  obtain  sur- 
plus property  for  other  priority  purposes. 
In  addition,  even  if  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment determined  to  allocate  scarce  In- 
come for  the  acquisition  of  park  and  rec- 
reational property,  that  best  suited  for 
such  purposes  is  tied  up  in  underutilized 
Federal  installations. 

Data  covering  recent  years  property 
disposal  activities  all  too  clearly  bears 
this  fact  out.  Between  1965  and  1969, 
only  101  pieces  of  surplus  property,  to- 
Uling  34.583  acres  and  having  an  ap- 
praised fair  market  value  of  $19.6  mil- 
lion, was  conveyed  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes.  Over  the  life  of  this  program, 
dating  back  22  years  now.  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  have  received  on  aver- 
age less  than  $1  million  annually  in  fair 
market  valued  real  property.  This  rec- 
ord of  disposals  represents  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  total  real  property  disposed 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Interior  Department  over  these 
years. 

The  opportunity  now  exists,  however, 
for  the  Congress  to  correct  this  imbal- 
ance. First,  the  President  has  directed  all 
Federal  agencies  to  survey  their  property 
holdings  and.  pursuant  to  GSA  stand- 
ards and  procedures,  to  declare  those 
properties  surplus  which  can  better  be 
utDized  otherwise.  If  this  directive  is  car- 
ried out  conscientiously  and  in  good 
faith,  much  needed  property  can  be 
made  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments for  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

Concurrently,  enactment  of  this  bill 
before  us.  as  amended  by  the  proposal 
offered  by  Mr.  Brooks,  will:  First,  pro- 
vide additional  funds  to  State  and  local 
governments  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  to  acquire  private 
property  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses, and  second,  enable  Federal  surplus 
real  property  to  be  turned  over  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  such  purposes 
on  the  same  priority  basis  as  is  the  case 
today  for  other  purposes. 

The  Interior  Department  has  proposed 
that  Forts  Hancock  and  Tilden.  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  defense  of  New 
York  Harbor,  be  combined  with  city  and 
State-owned  land  to  create  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area.  It  is  my  hope 
that  other  Federal  property  in  New  York 
State  will  soon  be  made  available  for 
similar  purposes. 

Too  long  we  have  neglected  the  rec- 
reational needs  of  our  citizens,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  time  has  now  come  when 
we  must  face  up  to  this  problem.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  and  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman strikes  out  some  language,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out.  which  was  in  the 
Interior  bill.  Some  of  the  language  which 
was  stricken  contained  two  additional 
methods  of  transfer.  Those  methods 
were:  no  consideration  where  the  United 
States  had  acquired  the  land  involved 
originally  by  donation,  and  at  prices 
equal  to  the  price  paid  by  the  United 
States  when  it  acquired  the  land.  I  was 
the  author  of  those  amendments,  and 
the  purpose  of  those  amendments  was  to 
make  sure  that  there  were  alternate 
methods  provided  so  that  this  land  was 
actually  transferred  at  actually  no  cost. 
I  am  very  happy  to  see  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations the  following  language  which  ap- 
pears on  page  2,  in  which  it  states: 

For  all  practical  purposes  that  benefit 
would  be  100  percent  in  all  but  the  rarest  of 
cases  since  absent  such  substantial  benefit 
the  property  would  not  qualify  for  transfer 
under  this  legislation. 

Is  this  committee  using  this  language 
in  the  context  that  the  Secretary  is,  as  it 
says,  in  aU  except  the  rarest  cases,  to 
trsmsfer  this  property  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  free  of  charge  to  the  municipal- 
ities and  States  involved? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, and  I  think  that  the  genUeman 
from  Washington  who  has  made  a  study 
of  this  should  be  commended  for  his  in- 
terest and  efforts  in  trying  to  establish 
a  way  by  which  States  and  local  com- 
munities can  acquire,  on  a  realistic  basis, 
the  public  properties  they  need  for  parks 
and  recreational  uses. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Weaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two 
questions  to  ask  for  information  only. 

First,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members, 
could  the  gentleman  tell  us  the  difference, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  between  ex- 
cess and  surplus  property? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Excess  property  is  that 
which  the  Government,  or  one  agency 
of  the  Government,  does  not  have  fur- 
ther use,  and  at  which  time,  it  is  circu- 
lated to  other  Gtovemment  agencies  for 
possible  use. 

At  that  time,  if  there  is  no  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  has  use  for  it.  it 
is  deemed  to  be  surplus  property.  The 
property  then  would  become  eligible 
under  this  program  for  park  and  recre- 
ational uses,  as  it  is  now  for  health  and 
education  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman,  I  think,  has 
anticipated  my  second  question. 

Would  the  process  that  Congress  by 
law  has  now  placed  on  the  administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion still  be  gone  through  with  as  to 
lands  held  by  the  Government  in  title  in 
this  instance  up  until  the  time  they 
did.  in  fact,  become  surplus?  I  mean  pri- 
orities for  educational  institutions  and 
so  forth  and  so  on  before  they  would  be 
deeded  to  the  land  and  conservation  use 
fund? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  same  process  fol- 
lowed with  regard   to  excess  property 
would  be  continued  by  the  GSA. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  his  cooperation  in 
this  matter.  We  felt  that  the  purpose  to 
be  served  was  worthy  of  the  cooperation 
of  both  committees  and  we  have  been 
pleased  to  cooperate  in  the  objective, 
which  is  to  make  surplus  Federal  land 
available  on  the  same  relatively  free  basis 
as  it  is  now  available  for  hospitalization 
and  educational  purposes. 

Heretofore,  land  for  recreation  had  to 
be  sold  at  50  percent  of  its  market  value. 
It  now  assumes  the  same  position  in  pri- 
ority as  hospitalization  and  education. 
We  believe  it  is  a  worthwhile  purpose  in 
view  of  the  need  for  recreation  land 
throughout  the  Nation. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  In  work- 
ing out  this  solution. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  What  you  are  saying  is 
that  the  amendment  would  give  to  the 
recreation  needs  of  State  and  local  units 
the  same  consideration  now  being  given 
to  their  health,  education,  airport,  and 
housing  needs? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
here  embarking  on  an  expenditure  of  a 
lot  of  money,  if  I  read  this  report  cor- 
rectly. Funding  at  a  $300  million  annual 
level  untU  1989.  which  is  about  19  years 


from  now— funding  at  $300  million  a 
year  is  a  lot  of  money. 

If  my  mathematics  are  correct,  or 
even  close,  this  is  more  than  $5  billion; 
could  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman's  math- 
ematics are  correct  as  usual. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  subject 
to  the  program  that  is  placed  before  the 
appropriating  process  of  the  United 
States,  both  the  Federal,  executive,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  this  money  is 
needed  to  the  fullest  extent.  Maybe  a  few 
years  from  now,  it  will  not  be  needed.  If 
it  is  not  needed,  most  certainly  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  not  going  to 
appropriate  the  money. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleague,  and  I 
understand  what  is  bothering  him,  we 
passed  a  small  water  project  bUl  a  few 
years  ago,  which  has  a  potential  of  about 
$11  billion  plus.  We  have  not  used  any 
particular  part  of  that  so  far. 

But  it  is  there,  and  if  the  appropria- 
tion process  sees  fit  to  use  the  money, 
and  it  wiU  be  needed,  it  will  be  there. 
We  need  this  $300  million  additional  in 
order  to  bring  up  our  recreational  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States,  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  merely  because  the  bill  would 
extend  the  life  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  that  my  friend  need 
be  alarmed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Somebody  had  better  be- 
gin to  be  alarmed  aroimd  here  about  the 
condition  of  the  debt,  the  deficit,  infla- 
tion, and  a  few  other  things. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Where  has  the  bulk  of  this  money 
been  expended  throughout  the  country? 
Where  on  the  record  can  we  find  that  in- 
formation? There  have  been  pubUc  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose.  I  take  it.  for 
a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  estimate  that 
about  half  of  the  money  authorized  has 
been  expended  by  the  President  of  the 
former  administration  and  the  President 
of  this  administration  in  his  first  year. 
But  now  the  Executive  Department  Is 
asking  for  the  authority  that  is  given  in 
this  legislation  so  that  they  can  bring 
these  projects  up  to  date.  We  are  losing 
money,  as  my  friend  knows,  every  day 
because  we  cannot  finance  the  authori- 
zations that  we  have  passed  in  the  Con- 
gress and  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Executive  Department.  This  will 
make  it  possible  to  proceed  with  those 
projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  just  like  to  know 
if  this  money  Is  being  dispensed  across 
the  country  evenhandedly. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  Just  want  to  say  to  my 
coUeague  that  it  is  being  dispensed 
throughout  the  50  States  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proved. 

Now,  what  is  necessary  for  the  State 
of  Iowa  or  any  other  State  of  the  Union, 


is  to  submit  to  the  Commission  that  has 
charge  of  this  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the 
money— the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion—and if  they  submit  their  plan, 
money  will  have  been  made  available. 

I  can  only  say  that  one  of  the  things 
we  have  discovered  is  that  the  reason  for 
the  increased  cost  of  many  of  the  proj- 
ects which  have  been  approved  »s  Uiat 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
governments  have  not  been  able  to  go 
ahead  and  acquire  these  lands  at  the 
time  the  bills  pass.  Therefore  prices  sky- 
rocket. With  this  increase  in  money  we 

can  do  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  When  you  project  19  years 
at  the  proposed  rate  of  spending,  it 
comes  to  $5,700  mUUon  of  spending.  I  do 
not  know.  Unless  something  is  done 
about  the  debt,  the  deficit  and  Inflation 
in  this  country  whether  the  people  are 
going  to  enjoy  the  areas  for  recreation 
or  not  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  get  there  to  enjoy  these 
areas  of  recreation  unless  somebody, 
somewhere,  some  day  starts  to  pay  sonie- 
thing  on  the  Federal  debt.  This  is  a  lot 
of  money  and  a  commitment  a  long  time 
into  the  future. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  ,, 

Mr  KYL  In  response  to  the  genue- 
man's  first  question,  this  money  is  being 
distributed  across  the  country.  However, 
the  Federal  Government  also  retains  a 
large  portion  of  this  money.  When  the 
fund  was  established.  It  was  anticipated 
by  the  Congress  and  certainly  by  the 
committee 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  has  expired.  «.««« 

(By   unanimous  consent.   Mr.  UROss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.)  ,  .„  .,  _  „^„ 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  -^ 

Mr  KYL.  When  this  fimd  was  flm 
established,  it  was  assumed  that  Uie 
money  would  be  additional  money  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  and  the  develop- 
ment of  lands,  in  addition  to  the  appro- 
priations which  had  been  made  in  the 
past  by  the  appropriations  committees 
of  the  two  Houses.  Immediately  when 
this  fund  was  established  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  said,  "All  right^the 
House  has  authorized  a  park  In  Texas. 
They  have  authorized  a  park  in  Iowa. 
They  have  authorized  a  park  in  Califor- 
nia We  are  going  to  pay  for  those  lands 
not  out  of  general  appropriations,  but 
from  this  fund  which  was  established 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Cut  it  thick  or  thin,  it  Is 
all  money,  and  somebody  is  going  to  have 
to  start  paying  somethin*  on  the  debt 

some  day.  ^^  *  t 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  knows  that  I 
do  not  disagree  with  him  on  that  issue.  I 
would  like  to  continue  with  this  point 
further.  In  a  real  sense,  these  are  not 
additional  funds.  These  have  replaced 
the  appropriations  which  have  been 
made  before.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
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too,  when  he  says  we  ought  to  do  some 
cutting.  But  the  reason  we  are  behind 
with  the  setting  up  of  national  parks 
and  preservation  of  areas  is  the  Congress 
has  authorized  these  areas  and  the 
money  has  not  been  appropriated  to  take 
care  of  the  purchase  and  development. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15913  and  especially  I 
desire  to  compliment  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Interior  and  likewise  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations for  combining  bills  reported  by 
each  committee  into  a  single  bill.  Simi- 
lar legislation  passed  the  Senate  so  that, 
there  is  now  every  assurance  a  good  piece 
of  legislation  will  be  enacted  and  no 
disputes  over  committee  jurisdiction  will 
block  passage  of  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  speak  objectively 
since  I  introduced  two  bills,  very  simi- 
lar to  each  of  those  reported  by  each 
committee.  I  am  particularly  happy  that 
under  H.R.  15913  in  disposing  of  surplus 
military  property  suitable  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  be  able  to  give  local 
govenmients  discounts  up  to  100  per- 
cent. This  was  in  my  bill  and  was  recom- 
mended to  Congress  in  a  message  by 
President  Nixon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
there  is  an  obsolete  military  fort  called 
Fort  Lawton.  It  is  hoped  that  the  city  of 
Seattle  under  tliis  new  law  could  obtain 
much  of  this  property  for  park  and  rec- 
reational purposes  since  the  property 
was  transferred  at  a  nominal  cost  of 
about  $1  an  acre,  it  would  seem  that 
quite  properly,  Seattle  should  acquire  this 
acreage  at  no  cost.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BEJWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  bill,  amending 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act, 
to  allow  the  transfer  of  Federal  land  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  park 
and  recreational  purposes.  This  legisla- 
tion is  similar  to  legislation  reported 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Giovem- 
ment  Operations  concerning  disposition 
of  Federal  surplus  property  and  which 
I  introduced  as  H.R.  15870  on  February 
16, 1970. 

My  bill  included  certain  recommenda- 
tions in  the  President's  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1970  on  the  environment,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  parks  and  pub- 
lic recreation,  and  had  the  support  of 
the  administration. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
President  Nixon  said: 

Clean  air.  clean  water,  open  spaces — 
these  should  once  again  be  the  birthright  of 
every  American.  If  we  act  now — they  can 
be. 

One  way  we  can  accomplish  this  chal- 
lenge is  through  the  sale  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral property  to  augment  park  funds  and 
to  provide  for  such  sales  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes  at  public  benefit  discounts 
of  up  tc  100  percent. 

The  bill  I  introduced  and  legislation 
before  the  House  today  would  carry  out 
this  program.  President  Nixon  said: 


Oood  sense  argues  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment Itself,  as  the  nation's  largest  land- 
holder, should  address  Itself  more  imagina- 
tively to  the  question  of  making  optimum 
use  of  Its  own  holdings  In  a  recreation 
himgry  era. 

Our  population  explosion,  movement 
to  the  cities  and  demands  for  more  lei- 
sure time  activities  makes  it  imperative 
our  Nation  have  more  outdoor  recreation 
areas. 

Under  existing  law.  surplus  lands  may 
be  conveyed  to  States  and  local  govern- 
mental subdivisions  at  a  price  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  fair  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, based  on  its  highest  and  best  use 
at  the  time  it  is  offered  for  disposal. 
High  land  values  and  interest  rates  make 
even  this  discount  difficult  for  States  and 
local  governments.  The  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  administration  agencies 
involved  l)elieve  it  is  essential  to  give  a 
greater  price  discount  for  these  public 
lands  for  outdoor  recreationsd  plans.  I 
agree  and  I  hope  this  program  will  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  several  years 
I  have  been  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  landmark  conservation  bills  which 
have  been  enacted  into  law,  Including 
the  Wilderness  Act  and  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act. 

The  quiet  conservation  crisis  of  the 
1960's  has  grown  into  a  large  environ- 
mental emergency — our  No.  1  domestic 
problem  in  the  1970s. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  for  meeting  this  challenge:  to 
insure  aJl  Americans — and  future  gen- 
erations— a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  raise  oiu-  children.  I  hope  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  approve  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  substitute  amendment  for  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1149,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  biU  S.  1708. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

MOTION    OFFEKED   BT    MR.    ASPINALI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  AspiNAix  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1708  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15913,  as 
passed,  as  follows: 


"That  subsection  2(c)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-6(c))   la  amended  as  follows: 

"'(a)  In  clause  (1).  strike  out  "five  fis- 
cal years  beginning  July  1,  1968,  and  ending 
June  30,  1973"  and  Insert  "fiscal  years  1968, 
1969.  and  1970,  and  not  less  than  ♦300,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  throu^ 
June  30,  1989." 

"'(b)  In  clause  (2),  after  "$200,000,000" 
Insert  "or  »300.000,000"  and  after  "for  each 
of  such  fiscal  years,"  Insert  "aa  provided  In 
cl&usc  (1)  '*.* 

"Sbc.  2.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484),  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  secUon  203 (k)  (2) 
as  section  203(k)(3).  and  by  adding  a  new 
section  203 (k)  (2)  as  follows: 

"'(k)(2)  Under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized, in  bis  discretion,  to  assign  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  disposal,  such  sur- 
plxis  real  property,  Including  buildings,  fix- 
tures, and  equipment  situated  thereon,  as 
is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  needed  for  use  as  a  public  park  or 
recreation  area. 

'"(A)  Subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the 
Administrator  within  thirty  days  after  no- 
tice to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  a  proposed  transfer  of  property  for  public 
park  or  public  recreational  use,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  through  such  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
as  he  may  designate,  may  sell  or  lease  such 
real  property,  including  buildings,  fixtures, 
and  equipment  situated  thereon,  for  public 
park  or  public  recreational  purposes  to  any 
State,  poUtlcal  subdivision.  Instrumentali- 
ties thereof,  or  municipality. 

"'(B)  In  fixing  the  sale  or  lease  value  of 
property  to  be  disposed  of  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  take  into  consideration 
any  benefit  which  has  accrued  or  may  accrue 
to  the  United  States  from  the  use  of  such 
property  by  any  such  State,  political  subdi- 
vision. Instrumentality,  or  municipality. 

"  '(C)  The  deed  of  conveyance  of  any  sur- 
plus real  property  disposed  of  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection — 

"•(I)  shall  provide  that  all  such  property 
shall  be  used  and  maintained  for  the  purpose 
for  which  It  was  conveyed  In  perpetuity,  and 
that  In  the  event  that  such  property  ceases 
to  be  used  or  maintained  for  such  purpose 
during  such  period,  all  or  any  portion  of  such 
property  shall  In  Its  then  existing  condition, 
at  the  option  of  the  United  States,  revert  to 
the  United  States;  and 

"•(11)  may  contain  such  additional  terms, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

'"(D)  "States"  as  used  In  this  subsection 
Includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States." 

"Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(n)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  AdmlnUtratlve  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  484(n)),  is  amended  by 
striking  '(k)'  and  substituting  '(k)(l)'  in 
lieu  thereof. 

"Sec.  4.  Subsection  (o)  of  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
484(o)),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '(o)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  respect  to  personal  prop- 
erty donated  under  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section,  and  Uie  head  of  each  executive 
ag«ncy  disposing  of  real  property  under 
subsection  (k)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
during  the  calendar  quarter  following  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate (or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  If  the 
Senate  Is  not  in  session)  and  to  the  House 
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of  Representatives  (or  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  If  the  House  is  not  In  session)  show- 
ing the  acquisition  cost  of  all  personal  prop- 
erty so  donated  and  of  all  reel  property  so 
disposed  of  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.' 

"Sec.  5.  Section  13(h)  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622(h)) 
is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  the  phrase  'public  park, 
public  recreational  area,  or'  In  pctfagraph 
(1)   thereof;  and 

"(2)  striking  out  the  first  full  sentence 
of  paragraph    (2)    thereof." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  v. as  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (H.R.  15913)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  say,  in  respect  to  my  own 
request  for  a  special  order,  and  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CowGER)  we  intend  to  speak  Wednes- 
day to  give  our  report  on  the  trip  to 
Vietnam.  I  pointed  out  to  the  House 
some  time  ago.  as  many  Members  know, 
a  group  of  volunteers  went  there.  We 
have  a  report  ready  and  we  will  be  dis- 
2  cussing  it  on  the  House  floor  at  the  time 
!  o     requested. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  262  today  I  was  absent  from  the 
Chamber  imavoidably  detained  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


THE  KIDNAPING  AND  DEATH  OP 
DAN  MTTRIONE 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
stood  in  this  place  and  spoke  against  the 
wanton  act  of  terrorism  in  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay  which  had  resulted  in  the 
woimding  and  kidnaping  of  my  friend 
and  hometown  constituent,  Dan 
Mitrione. 

Today,  after  days  of  repeated  and 
anxious  consultation  with  our  Govern- 
ment, I  am  compelled  to  speak  in  com- 
memoration of  Dan's  life  of  service  to  his 
country,  and  in  sad  and  stem  condemna- 
tion of  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Dan  Mitrione  was  a  respected  and 
well-liked  citizen  of  my  native  city,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  He  was  a  member  of  the  police 
force  there,  rose  in  the  ranks,  and  be- 
came our  chief  of  police. 

Later  he  became  affiliated  with  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  was  serving  in  Uruguay,  in  that  field 
of  work,  as  a  police  advisor,  at  the  time 
of  his  heartless  murder  by  the  Uruguayan 
terrorists. 


Dan  Mitri(me's  murder  comes  as  a 
shock  to  all  Americans,  and  particularly, 
of  course,  to  his  family  and  his  many 
friends.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
state  of  the  world  that  a  good  American 
who  goes  abroad  to  serve  his  country  and. 
indeed,  to  serve  himianity,  should  be 
murdered  by  a  gang  of  thugs  and 
terrorists. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  blow  to 
those  who  knew  him,  Dan  Metrione's 
death  raises  even  larger  questions.  Not 
only  must  the  most  vigorous  action  be 
taken  by  our  Government  and  by  the 
Uruguayan  Government  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  bring  the  murderers  to  justice, 
but  we  must  consider  the  effect  on  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  many  otiier  Amer- 
icans in  similar  situations  in  other  coun- 
tries all  around  the  globe.  We  must  note 
with  concern  the  widespread  incidence  of 
terroristic  tactics  of  this  nature;  nor  can 
we  afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  have 
similar  elements  to  contend  with,  even 
here  at  home. 

Vigilant  action  to  enforce  our  laws  at 
home  is  indicated;  and,  in  the  interna- 
tional field,  I  would  hope  that  Dan  Mi- 
trione's  tragedy  might  lead  to  an  inter- 
national cooperation  against  such  terror- 
ists, with  an  international  agreement  to 
deny  political  asyliun  or  sanctuary  to 
such  persons.  Perhaps  by  actions  of  this 
kind  the  world  may  ultimately  profit  by 
Dan  Mitrione's  imtimely  death,  as  it  did 
from  his  useful  life  of  service  to  his 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  distfaiguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  the  concern  he  is  now  ex- 
pressing on  the  fioor  of  the  House  and 
also  for  the  concern  he  expressed  last 
week  at  the  time  Mr.  Mitrione  was  being 
held  by  the  terrorists  in  Uruguay. 

At  that  time  the  gentleman  called  me 
and  asked  if  I  could  call  the  Department 
of  State  to  express  my  concern  about  Mr. 
Mitrione's  wdfare,  which  I  did.  Almost 
paradoxically  within  24  hours  after  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  called  me  about 
Mr.  Mitrione,  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  whose  uncle, 
Mr.  Claude  Fly,  had  subsequently  been 
captured  by  the  terrorists  and  was  being 
held  by  them. 

Subsequently,  I  called  the  Department 
of  State  and  asked  them  to  redouble  their 
efforts  with  the  Uruguayan  Government, 
as  well  as  in  any  other  way  possible.  They 
promised  that  tiiey  would. 

I  think  it  is  a  tragedy  that  Mr.  Metri- 
one  has  been  executed.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  Mr.  Fly,  whose  home  is  in  Port  Col- 
lins, Colo.,  but  who  has  a  close  relative 
in  my  district,  will  be  spared  this  tragic 
fate. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  his  contribution  and  his 
assistance. 


THE  LATE  DAN  MITRIONE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis) 
on  the  untimely  death  of  Dan  Mitrione. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  know  that  at 
4:30  o'clock  this  morning,  Dan  Metrione. 
the  50 -year-old  American  father  of  nine 
children  serving  as  the  chief  public 
safety  adviser  to  the  police  of  Uruguay, 
paid  with  his  life  the  price  of  terrorism 
in  Latin  America.  His  body,  bandaged 
about  the  chest  from  a  gimshot  woimd 
received  when  he  was  kidnaped  11  days 
ago  on  July  31,  was  trussed,  his  mouth 
gagged,  his  eyes  blindfolded,  and  with 
a  fresh  bullet  hole  in  his  head,  was  found 
by  police  on  the  seat  of  an  automobile 
taken  from  its  driver  at  gunpoint  a  little 
after  midnight  last  night  in  Montevideo. 
Residents  of  the  neighborhood  heard  the 
shot  at  4:30  this  morning  and  reported 
it  to  the  police.  Eight  minutes  later  police 
foimd  his  body  in  the  stolen  car.  His  sor- 
rowed subordinates  who  workec"  with 
him  training  and  advising  the  Uru- 
guayan police,  identified  the  body. 

Thus  came  to  an  end  the  gallant  fight 
waged  by  his  American  public  safety  and 
Uruguayan  police  comrades  since  July  31 
to  find  Dan  Mitrione,  before  the  band  of 
terrorists  could  carry  out  their  threat  to 
execute  him  if  the  Uruguayan  Govern- 
ment did  not  turn  out  of  jail  all  the  so- 
called  "political  prisoners"  being  held. 

We  must  not  dignify  the  band  of  cut- 
throats, assassins,  murderers,  and  rob- 
bers masquerading  tmder  the  name  of 
an  honored  Latin  America  Indian  chief, 
Tupamaro,  by  the  term  "political  prison- 
ers." To  do  so  would  be  a  travesty  on  the 
stem  justice  this  band  deserves  and 
hopefully  will  receive  before  this  chapter 
of  Uruguay  history  comes  to  an  end. 

It  is  now  known  that  those  of  this  band 
of  terrorists  who  kidnap>ed  Dan  Mitrione 
were  seen  by  witnesses  to  the  kidnaping, 
to  be  kicking  him  brutally  as  he  lay  de- 
fenseless on  the  floor  of  a  pickup  truck 
in  which  they  took  hlA  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  kidnaping.  They  themselves 
announced  a  few  hours  later  that  they 
had  shot  him  in  the  chest  during  the  inci- 
dent. Prom  their  own  detailed  medical 
description  of  the  wound  in  his  chest,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  they  shot  him  while  he 
was  down  and  lying  on  his  side. 

When  the  police  Isist  Friday  night 
raided  a  Tupamaro  hideout  as  the  gang 
was  assembling  for  another  meeting,  the 
police  found  one  of  the  top  leaders  wear- 
ing Dan  Mitrione's  watch.  Another  wore 
the  wedding  ring  of  the  Brazilian  consul 
who  was  kidnaped  the  same  morning  as 
Dan  Mitrione  was  taken.  A  third  was  in 
possession  of  the  identification  card  of 
Dr.  Claude  Fly,  the  65-year-old  Ameri- 
can agriculturist  from  Colorado,  who  was 
kidnaped  just  a  few  hours  before  police 
raided  the  place.  These  were  the  "loot" 
"of  criminals — not  poUticians.  And  let  us 
all  recognize  them  as  such,  and  not  even 
oiir  bleeding  hearts  lend  themselves  to 
the  "Robin  Hood  mjrth,"  with  which  this 
band  wanted  to  identify. 

Dan  Mitrione  died  in  the  service  of  his 
Government.  In  his  memory,  and  the 
memory  of  six  other  American  Agency 
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for  International  Development  public 
safety  advisors  who  gave  their  lives  in 
Vietnam  and  the  seven  more  wounded, 
some  crippled  for  life,  in  the  last  few 
years,  let  us  spare  no  effort  in  bringing 
to  Justice  those  responsible  for  his  mur- 
der. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  on  this  floor 
last  Wednesday  noon,  August  5.  It  is  time 
this  Gtovernment,  and  all  civilized  gov- 
ernments, condemn  terrorism  as  a  means 
of  poUUcal  acUon— action  fostered  only 
by  those  who  would  tear  down  the  sto- 
bility  and  peace  we  so  earnestly  desire  for 
our  friends  to  the  South. 

Mr  Speaker,  Dan  Mitrione.  an  Amer- 
ican security  poUce  adviser  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Uruguay  has  been  murdered 
in  cold  blood. 

His  torture  and  subsequent  assassma- 
Uon  at  the  hands  of  a  bloody  Communist 
terrorist  band,  who  have  purloined  the 
Inca  chief,  named  "Tupamaros"  as 
their  own,  serves  notice  on  the  world 
that  Fidel  Castro,  financed  by  Russian 
and  Red  Chinese  money,  is  still  at  work 
In  the  business  of  organizing,  teaching, 
and  exporting  revolution  to  all  of  Latin 
and  South  America,  using  Cuba  as  his 
base. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  this  tragedy.  They  have 
acted  in  the  best  of  faith,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  accede  to  the  demands  of 
the  terrorists  that  their  prison  doors  be 
thrown  open  in  order  to  appease  the 
revolutionists'  political  appetites,  al- 
though one  or  more  mans  life  was  at 
stake.  ,  „     ,__ . 

We  are  aware  that  some  of  the  lead- 
ers have  now  been  captured.  They  should 
be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
serve  warning  for  all  who  would  attempt 
such  "savage"  action  in  the  future. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  stop  "sitting  on  their 
hands."  and  get  on  this  most  serious 
problem  of  "poUUcs  by  murder."  Those 
of  us  in  this  Nation  may  continue  to 
speak  softly  to  our  neighbors  to  the 
South,  but  it  is  high  time  we  once  again 
pick  up  the  "big  stick"  where  outright 
marxist  terrorism  is  concerned,  and  re- 
established hemispheric  solidarity. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  that  al- 
though we  spend  billions  for  defense— 
not  one  dime  goes  for  tribute. 
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THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  A  HEALTHY 
AND  VIGOROUS  PETROLEUM  PRO- 
DUCING INDUSTRY 
(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
29,  1967.  I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  the  then  existing  crisis 
In  the  Middle  East  forcefully  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  effectiveness  of  the  mandatory  oil 
Import  program  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional secxirity.  At  that  time.  I  further 
stated: 

The  Middle  East  deyelopments  h»ve  given 
us  firsthand  experience  that  we  cannot  de- 
pend upon  foreign  sources  for  our  petroleum 
requirements.  We  must  be  able  to  draw  upon 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  domestic  rupply  and 


reserve  which  can  serve  our  own  needs  as 
well  as  that  of  the  free  world. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  history  is  once 
again  repeating  itself  and  here.  Just  3 
years  later,  another  Middle  East  crisis  is 
upon  us  with  similar  threats  to  this  Na- 
tion's and  the  free  world's  oil  supply. 

In  a  July  28, 1970,  release  by  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  we  are  told: 

In  May,  problems  aroee  In  the  supply  of 
overseas  oil.  The  Trans-ArabUn  Pipeline, 
which  supplies  half  a  million  barrels  a  day 
of  Persian  Gulf  crude  oU  to  ports  on  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  was  damaged  and 
subsequently  shut  down.  More  recently,  the 
Libyan  government  ordered  cutbacks  In  pro- 
duction amounting  to  half  a  mlUlon  barrels 
a  day.  These  two  events  caused  a  million  bar- 
rels a  day  of  short-haul  crude  to  be  replaced, 
mostly  by  long-haul  crude. 

The  effect  on  the  world  tanker  market, 
which  was  Just  about  In  balance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  was  to  send  freight 
rates  skyrocketing.  Suddenly  foreign  oil  U 
no  longer  cheap  oil.  It  is  more  expensive  at 
east  and  west  coast  ports  than  domestic  oil. 
The  value  of  Import  quotas  to  small  Inland 
refiners,  who  normally  swap  their  quotaa 
with  coastal  refiners,  has  dropped  to  zero.  It 
Is  Ironic  that  such  a  situation  should  have 
come  about  at  a  time  when  certain  political 
and  academic  groups  are  still  cltunorlng  to 
use  cheap  foreign  oil  to  drive  down  the  price 
of  domestic  oU. 

The  additional  Import  quotas,  recently 
sanctioned  by  the  government,  will  Increase 
substantially  the  quantities  available  for 
ImportaUon  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  since  the  new  quotas  were  made  retro- 
acUve  to  the  beginning  of  March.  With  a 
continuation  of  the  present  high  level  of 
tanker  rates,  however,  there  Is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  additional  Impwrts  will 
not  be  used.  Indeed,  It  may  not  be  economic 
to  bring  In  all  of  the  original  quota  oil. 
The  current  tanker  situation  Is  fully  as 
severe  as  the  1967  Suez  crisis. 

So.  once  again.  It  Is  domestic  oil  to  the 
rescue.  Unless  higher  imports  of  Canadian 
oil  are  permitted,  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion In  the  second  half  of  1970  will  need  to  be 
raised  at  least  200,000  barrels  a  day  above  the 
9'^  million  a  day  produced  in  the  first  half. 
All  of  this  Increase  wlU  have  to  come  from 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  production  allow- 
ablee  In  those  states  have  already  begun  to 
move  up  in  response  to  this  additional 
requirement. 

None  of  these  supply  problems  could  have 
been  foreseen  even  three  months  ago.  They 
have  emerged  rapidly,  and  it  is  Impossible, 
at  this  time,  to  say  how  long  they  will  last. 
Is  any  further  proof  needed  of  the  folly  of 
counting  on  imported  oil?  The  events  of  the 
past  weeks  should  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  to  all  that  this  nation  must  preserve  a 
strong  domestic  producing  Indviatry.  If  It  is 
a  matter  of  higher  priced  oil,  or  no  oil,  the 
choice  Is  obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  con- 
tained an  article  on  Friday,  August  7, 
which  points  up  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation  and  declares: 

In  a  nutshell,  the  political  situation  In  the 
Middle  East  has  drastically  reduced  the 
amount  of  foreign  oil  available  on  the  East 
Coast,  as  well  as  raising  its  cost  to  a  doUar 
per  barrel  more  than  oil  piped  from  Texas. 

This  has  come  to  pass  for  several  reasons: 
(1)  the  new  leftwlng  government  of  Libya 
has  restricted  production  by  foreign  com- 
panies; (2)  Syria  Is  demanding  higher  transit 
fees  before  It  will  allow  repair  of  the  closed- 
down  trans-Arabian  oil  pipeline  to  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  (3)  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  trans-Arbian  pipeline  requires 
Persian  Oulf  dl  to  be  brought  to  Europe  or 
the  VS.  by   tanker  around  South  AMca, 


a  trip  which  calls  for  twice  as  much  tanker 
time,  so  that  the  exlsUng  tanker  fieet  is  In- 
adequate. (Tanker  costs  on  all  foreign  oil 
have  therefore  skyrocketed.) 

If  the  quota  system  were  abolished  and 
overseas  political  circumstances  were  to  per- 
mit several  years  of  unimpeded  fiow  of  cheap 
Imports,  oil  industry  spokesmen  maintain 
that  many  U.S.  producers,  already  strained 
by  depletion  allowance  reduction,  would  be 
priced  out  of  business.  (This  would  reduce 
not  only  U.S.  oil  production,  but  related 
natural  gas  production,  of  which  there  is  an 
Increasingly  dangerous  shortage.) 

Then  the  next  time  the  Middle  East  ex- 
ploded— can  anyone  doubt  that  there  ■will 
be  a  next  time? — there  would  be  substan- 
tially less  domestic  oU  production  to  fall 
back  on.  Even  with  high  U.S.  oU  production 
and  limited  Import  reliance,  the  current 
Middle  East  situation  and  coloUary  tanker 
shortage  threaten  the  northern  United 
States  with  a  severe  heating  and  industrial 
fuel  shortage  next  winter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  little  CMnfort  in 
being  able  to  say.  "We  told  you  so."  Yet. 
that  is  the  fact.  For  years,  many  of  us 
in  Congress  have  been  warning  our  Gov- 
ernment policymakers  to  see  to  it  that 
this  Nation  maintained  a  strong  and 
healthy  oil  and  gas  producing  industry 
and  that  one  of  the  vital  policies  to  ac- 
complish this  was  a  stable,  reliable  man- 
datory oil  import  progrsmi.  However,  due 
to  special  exceptions  made  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program,  unrelated  to  na- 
tional security,  the  program  has  been 
weakened  to  the  extent  that  domestic 
crude  oil  prices  are  unrealisticly  low  and 
there  has  been  brought  about  a  serious 
cost-price  squeeze  which  has  shattered 
the  confidence  of  domestic  oil  and  gas 
producers. 

The  average  cost  of  drilling  an  oil  and 
gas  well  has  increased  from  $54,000  to 
$92,000  over  the  past  decade  with  prices 
for  oil  and  gas  at  the  wellhead  remain- 
ing about  the  same  during  this  period. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  today  there 
are  35  percent  less  wells  being  drilled 
than  were  drilled  in  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  Is  not  just 
facing  a  serious  energy  crisis.  It  is  in  one 
right  now. 

This  Nation  is  now  experiencing  a  real 
and  serious  shortage  of  natural  gas 
Likewise,  due  to  a  12-year  decline  in  oil 
and  gas  exploration,  our  ratio  of  proved 
reserves  to  consumption  of  crude  oil  has 
dropped  from  10.2  years  to  7.6  years  dur- 
ing this  period. 

During  6  of  the  last  10  years,  we  have 
produced  more  crude  oil  than  we  have 
found.  In  1969.  for  the  second  straight 
year,  we  consumed  more  natural  gas 
than  we  foimd.  Last  year,  we  produced 
20.7  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  and 
only  found  8.5  trillion  cubic  feet,  with  the 
result  that  our  proved  reserves  dropped 
12  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Since  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
began  fixing  the  price  of  natural  gas  at 
the  wellhead  in  1960  through  the  area 
rate  procedures,  the  reserves  to  produc- 
tion ratio  has  fallen  from  20.1  years  to 
13.3  years  in  1969. 

It  is  inexcusable  that  governmental 
policies  allowed  this  situation  to  come 
about.  This  serious  situation  did  not  hap- 
pen overnight.  It  has  been  coming  on  for 
years  despite  the  numerous  warnings 
presented  to  Government  by  the  industry 
and  concerned  Members  of  Congress. 
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This  picture,  regarding  our  overall  fuel 
and  energy  supply,  suggests  in  a  clear 
and  strong  way  that  the  Congress  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing our  future  fuel  and  energy  require- 
ments. This  Nation  has  been  lulled  into 
complacency  because  historically  we 
have  enjoyed  an  abundance  of  fuel  and 
energy.  It  is  diflBcult  for  many  to  realize 
that  it  is  possible  for  our  Nation  to  be 
encountering  serious  shortages  in  this 
vital  area.  However,  the  facts  cannot  be 
ignored. 

Our  Nation  has  attained  a  position  of 
preeminence  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  able  to  do  so  because 
we  have  had  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  and 
energy.  If  we  expect  to  continue  to  enjoy 
an  economy  and  a  standard  of  living  as 
we  know  it  today,  and  our  position  in 
world  affairs,  which  we  now  hold,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  begin  now  to  face  up 
to  our  responsibUities  and  develop  real- 
istic fuels  and  energy  policies. 

Fortunately,  our  oil  and  gas  explorers 
have  found  some  large  and  promising  re- 
serves on  the  north  slope  of  Alaska.  This 
Is  good.  However,  due  to  the  msmy  dif- 
ficult roadblocks  facing  the  bringing  of 
this  oil  and  gas  to  the  lower  48  States 
for  consumption,  including  great 
amounts  of  opposition  to  the  building  of 
a  pipeline  to  haul  this  oil  and  gas  by  the 
environmentalists  and  ecology  advocates, 
this  oil  is  at  least  5  or  more  years  away 
from  filling  the  growing  demands  here  in 
the  lower  48. 

Thus  the  lower  48  States  not  only  pro- 
vide the  best  prospects  as  a  source  for 
the  sale  and  large  quantities  of  oil  and 
gas  needed  in  the  future  but  are  also  a 
source  which  can  provide  future  needs  at 
reasonable  costs. 

Our  Government  must  begin  at  once  to 
provide  the  needed  incentives  to  get  the 
job  done.  This  Nation  can  ill  afford  to 
become  energy  hungry  nor  can  it  afford 
to  look  to  unreliable  foreign  sources  for 
its  energy  needs. 


BEHIND  THE  WHEEL  OF  EVERY 
50TH  CAR 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  behind 
the  wheel  of  every  50th  car  lurks  death 
because  behind  that  wheel  is  a  drunk 
driver. 

Last  year,  there  were  48.000  people 
killed  in  automobile  accidents  on  the 
highways  of  this  country.  The  startling 
fact  is  that  28.000  of  these  pe<«)le  were 
killed  by  drunk  drivers.  In  addition,  these 
same  drimk  drivers  were  responsible  for 
more  than  800,000  traffic  accidents  in 
which  people  were  injured. 

Let  me  put  It  another  way  by  com- 
parison. The  war  in  Vietnam  has  lasted 
approximately  9  years  in  which  some  43.- 
000  Americans  have  given  their  lives. 
During  those  same  9  years,  drunk  drivers 
killed  240,000  persons  on  this  Nation's 
highways. 

We  are  all  concerned,  and  rightly  so. 
about  the  loss  of  life  in  Vietnam.  We 


seem  strangely  complacent,  however, 
about  the  traffic  Udl  inflicted  by  those 
who  drink  and  drive. 

Four  years  ago,  I  helped  to  write  the 
National  Traffic  and  Safety  Act.  The  mo- 
tor vehicle  standards  set  up  by  that  act — 
requiring  such  equipment  as  safety  belts, 
energy-absorbing  steering  columns,  and 
improved  windshields — have  undoubtedly 
saved  many  lives  and  reduced  injiuies. 
We  all  know  that  the  car  of  the  future 
will  come  equipped  with  even  better 
safety  devices. 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  efforts 
will  be  made  to  produce  safer  cars.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  abusive  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  is  the  largest  single 
factor  in  fatal  automobile  crashes. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  The  facts 
about  the  known  and  tested  methods  of 
control  and  prevention  of  drimken  driv- 
ing suggest  the  need  for  tough  laws  for 
dealing  with  people  who  insist  on  driving 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Most  States  have  laws  presuming  that 
a  driver  is  drunk  if  the  alcohol  in  his 
blood  is  over  a  certain  level.  The  recom- 
mended level  is  no  more  alcohol  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent.  Hllinois,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  one  of  about  25  States 
that  has  adopted  this  measurement  of 
intoxication. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
also  has  urged  the  States  to  adopt  "im- 
plied consent"  laws.  Under  such  laws  a 
person  who  obtains  a  license  to  drive 
must,  at  the  same  time,  consent  to  take 
a  chemical  test  if  arrested  for  drunk  driv- 
ing. Only  four  of  the  50  States  do  not 
have  this  law.  One  of  them  is  Illinois. 

Experience  has  shown  that  statutory 
levels  of  intoxication"  and  implied  con- 
sent laws  are  important  first  steps  to- 
ward reducing  highway  accidents.  Their 
effectiveness,  unfortimately,  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  many  persons  con- 
tinue to  drive  even  after  their  licenses 
are  revoked  for  drunken  driving.  We  have 
to  develop  better  methods  for  insuring 
that  cars  and  other  vehicles  are  operated 
only  by  vaUdly  licensed  drivers. 

So  far  in  the  20th  century,  traffic  acci- 
dents have  killed  more  than  1,700,000 
people.  This  is  more  than  all  the  military 
personnel  killed  in  every  major  war  from 
the  American  Revolution  to  Vietnam. 
Unless  effective  steps  are  taken,  this 
slaughter  will  continue  to  mount  long 
after  the  last  American  leaves  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois for  the  work  he  has  done  in  trying 
to  make  highway  traffic  more  safe  for  the 
public.  His  authorship  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Safety  Act  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  pieces  of  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  recent  years  to  keep 
down  traffic  accidents  and  to  make  driv- 
ing safer. 

Driving  by  intoxicated  operators  of 
motor  vehicles  has  been  one  of  the  most 
serious  traffic  problems  in  recent  times. 
At  the  present  time,  nearly  all  legisla- 
tion having  to  do  with  this  rests  with  the 
States.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
make  an  impact  on  keeping  the  high- 
ways safe  from  dnmk  drivers. 

Again,  I  extend  my  best  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  all  of  his  good  work. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  fr<»n  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Clevkland),  for  his 
kind  words.  He  has  been  probably  the 
outstanding  leader  in  the  Congress  on 
this  very  important  problem  of  reducing 
automobile  accidents  by  drunk  drivers. 
He  has  recently  inserted  in  the  Concues- 
siONAL  Record  10  splendid  articles  frcHn 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  high- 
way safety.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  fine  work. 

Hi.';  important  position  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  gives  him  a  better 
opportunity  to  see  all  that  has  happened 
in  this  area  than  other  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue the  excellent  Job  that  he  has  done 
up  to  this  time. 


MISTREATMENT  OP  BLACK 
SERVICEMEN 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
numths  I  have  received  a  series  of  letters 
from  black  servicemen  who  are  alleging 
brutal  and  inhuman  treatment  at  the 
3d  Marine  Amphibious  Force  correctional 
faciUty  in  Danang.  I  have  attempted  to 
pursue  these  allegations  through  admin- 
istrative chajinels.  An  April  letter  to  the 
Commandant  of  Marines  produced  a  re- 
port stating  "maltreatment  is  literally 
nonexistent."  Two  meetings  in  May  with 
Secretary  Laird  raised  promises  of  action, 
but  a  subsequent  phone  call  confirmed 
that  the  allegations  had  merely  been  re- 
turned to  the  same  military  authorities 
that  had  previously  denied  the  existence 
of  any  problems.  Meanwhile,  the  protests 
continued. 

Last  week  new  and  convincing  evidence 
reached  my  attention  which  strongly 
indicated  a  need  for  immediate  remedial 
action.  First,  I  came  into  posession  of  a 
small  handbook  of  procedures  for  the  3d 
Marine  Amphibious  Force  facility.  In- 
cluded therein  were  such  gruesome  reg- 
ulations as  one  allowing  the  imposition 
of  a  700-calorie  per  meal  diet  for  an  un- 
specified length  of  time,  and  another 
providing  that  the  detainees,  many  of 
whom  are  convicted  of  nothing,  may  not 
be  "moved  or  transported  outside  the 
confinement  facility  without  handcuffs, 
leg-irons,  and  an  armed  escort." 

Then,  2  days  later,  I  spoke  long  dis- 
tance to  one  of  my  constituents  currently 
confined  at  the  facility.  He  stated  that 
his  cell  is  approximately  6  by  9  feet  and 
that  he  shares  it  with  another  prisoner. 
Their  urinal  is  a  can  of  diesel  fuel,  emp- 
tied only  once  a  day.  Under  the  "re- 
stricted diet"  regulation,  his  weight  has 
dropped  from  165  to  132  pounds  in  a 
m<»th. 

What  is  this  war  doing  to  us.  Mr. 
Speaker?  If  we  are  shocked  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  POW  hut  now  displayed  here 
in  the  CTapitcrf,  how  should  we  react  to 
the  brutalization  and  starvation  of 
American  facility?  I  have  telegramed  the 
President,  seeking  his  intercession.  I 
urge  all  members  to  do  likewise.  If  we 
allow  the  exigencies  o'  war  to  stoop  our 
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moral  standards  to  these  levels,  we  wUl 
have  lost  far  more  than  any  battlefield 
triumphs  can  ever  regain. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  SHOULD  ADDRESS 
JOINT  SESSION  ON  STATE  OP  THE 
JUDICIARY 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  listened  and  watched  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Warren 
Burger,  as  he  spoke  on  the  state  of  the 
judiciary  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion convention  in  St.  Louis.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  what  the  Chief  Justice  had  to 
report.  But  what  is  more  important.  I 
was  even  more  impressed  with  the  ur- 
gency and  the  sincerity  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. 

Those  of  us  who  sure  concerned  with 
finding  solutions  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting Federal  Judges  and  Federal 
courts  should  be  most  grateful  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  for  providing 
Chief  Justice  Burger  with  the  forum 
upon  which  he  was  able  to  speak  out  on 
judicial  problems.  However,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  Congress,  in 
joint  session,  to  which  the  Chief  Justice 
should,  in  the  future,  be  permitted  to 
deUver  such  a  report.  Therefore,  I  have 
introduced  today,  with  Congressman 
William  McCulloch,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  from  time  to  time  address 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress. 

The  adoption  of  this  Joint  resolution 
would  do  nothing  more  than  provide  an 
important  opportunity  for  an  eloquent 
spokesman  to  refocus  our  attention  on 
the  problems  of  the  Federal  judiciary  in 
particular,  and  the  American  judicial 
system  in  general.  At  this  time  in  the  life 
of  our  Nation,  when  our  political  system 
is  under  serious  strain,  it  seems  to  me 
terribly  important  that  we  provide  a 
method  of  reemphasizing  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  the  great  importance  of  the 
judicial  process  in  a  free  nation.  A  forth- 
right statement  by  the  Chief  Justice  to 
the  Congress,  with  the  mature  considera- 
tion that  will  be  given  to  such  statement, 
will  do  much  to  bring  the  needs,  the 
problems,  and  the  importance  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  forcefully  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
some  of  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
Federal  courts.  Expanding  criminal 
dockets,  multiplying  petitions  from  State 
and  Federal  prisoners  for  Federal  habeas 
corpus  relief,  increasing  complexity  of 
subject  matter  requiring  longer  trials 
and  closer  judicial  scrutiny,  and  most 
Importantly,  the  drastic  increase  in  the 
national  crime  rate,  all  have  placed 
heavier  burdens  on  our  Federal  judiciary. 
In  his  speech  before  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion today,  the  Chief  Justice  pointed  to 
certain  reforms  he  considered  essential. 
He  sp<*e  of  more  efficient  court  manage- 
ment, better  judicial  use  of  systems 
analysis  and  the  institution  of  the  posi- 


tion of  Federal  court  executive  to  remove 
the  burden  of  administration  from  the 
shoulders  of  our  judges.  He  characterized 
our  present  judicial  system  as  "cracker- 
barrel  justice  in  a  supermarket  world." 

It  is  exactly  this  kind  of  attention  and 
these  kinds  of  suggestions  we  can  expect 
to  receive  from  the  Chief  Justice,  and  I 
strongly  believe  they  should  be  given  to 
the  Congress  first  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  and  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  of  this  proposal  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch) 
and  I  have  introduced  today.  Thereafter, 
I  hope  that  the  committee  and  this  House 
will  express  their  overwhelming  approval. 


DON  FALK— "A  MAN  OF  ACTION  AND 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT" 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  just  been  advised  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  one  of  my  closest  friends,  Mr. 
Don  Palk.  of  Eureka.  Calif.  This  ojut- 
standing  attorney,  at  51  years  of  age.  the 
son  of  Harry  Falk,  Sr..  was  a  member  of 
one  of  Humboldt  County.  Calif.'s,  most 
respected  families. 

While  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
family  of  legal  scholars.  Don  Falk  also 
will  be  remembered  by  his  countless 
friends  and  business  associates  as  a  man 
who  worked  day  and  night  for  his  com- 
munity and  his  beloved  Humboldt 
County. 

There  were  literally  hundreds  of  com- 
munity activities  that  Don  Falk  became 
involved  in.  He  always  knew  where  the 
action  was  and  what  was  required  to 
"keep  things  moving."  In  the  words  of 
Don  O'Kane  and  more  recently  Mike 
Johnston  of  the  Humboldt  Times-Stand- 
ard newspaper: 

If  Don  Falk  doesn't  know  about  It.  It  just 
Isnt  happening. 

I  have  never  known  a  man.  with  the 
capacity  for  knowing  what  was  going  on 
as  did  Don  Palk.  He  knew  the  forest 
products  industry  and  its  impact  on  oiu: 
economy  like  a  book.  And.  speaking  of 
books,  his  brother,  Harry  Jr..  wrote  a 
masterpiece,  a  book  on  timber  law.  Tal- 
ent is  in  abundance  in  this  illustrious 

family.  ,  _,     , 

Don  was  a  trusted  counselor  and  ad- 
viser on  many  matters  affecting  our 
redwood  region.  His  insight,  judgment 
and  depth  of  knowledge  will  be  missed 
tremendously  by  those  of  us  who  counted 
on  him  so  much  In  the  past. 

For  many  years,  Don  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Committee 
for  the  combined  Eureka  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Humboldt  Board  of 
Trade.  Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  will  remember 
the  decision  by  the  FAA  to  close  some  42 
flight  service  stations  a  few  years  ago. 
Among  them,  was  the  Areata  Plight 
Service  Station  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

In  order  to  properly  illustrate  my  de- 
scription of  Don  Palk  as  "a  man  of  ac- 
tion," I  need  only  recall  his  efforts  dur- 


ing this  one  instance  and.  I  might  add, 
this  is  only  one  of  many. 

It  was  obvious,  at  the  outset,  that  we, 
a  small  segment  of  our  Nation's  popula- 
tion, were  going  to  have  to  unite  and 
consolidate  our  efforts  to  "take  on  Uncle 
Sam"  in  opposition  to  a  decision  made 
by  one  of  its  agencies.  Along  with  Dave 
Zebo,  aviation  director,  Don  Falk  and  I 
develoi>ed  the  strategy  and  format  for  a 
local  meeting  to  support  our  cause  to 
"Save  the  Areata  Flight  Service  Station" 
from  closure. 

The  successful  results  of  this  effort  are 
now  history,  but  the  magnitude  of  their 
importance  will  long  be  remembered  by 
local  people  because  it  was  during  and 
after  the  "Big  floods  of  1964"  that  our 
position  in  defense  of  retaining  the  flight 
service  station,  really  came  into  promi- 
nence. With  the  harbor  closed  by  debris, 
all  roads  north,  east,  and  south  unus- 
able due  to  extensive  bridge  damage.  It 
was  air  tran^wrtatlon  access  and,  In 
particular  the  landing  aids,  the  ap- 
proach, navigation  and  communications 
systems  of  the  Areata  Flight  Service  Sta- 
tion, that  proved  to  be  the  necessary 
equipment  required  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  outside  world  at  this  very 
critical  time  in  our  history. 

In  attempting  to  eulogize  a  close  friend. 
It  is  difQcult  to  single  out  the  most  signifi- 
cant or  most  representative  example  of 
an  outstanding  man's  many  contribu- 
tions to  his  community  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow  man. 

This  confrontation  with  Uncle  Sam, 
however,  will  always  come  to  mind  when 
I  think  of  and  remember  Dcm  Falk.  He 
was  a  fighter  for  his  clients,  his  commu- 
nity, and  those  causes  he  believed  in.  Our 
success  and  rewards  for  fighting  for 
what  was  right  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  tenacity,  thoroughness,  and 
objectivity. 

Transportation — Land.  Sea  and  Air  access 
to  Humboldt  CJounty  Holds  the  Key  to  our 
Future  Development. 

These  were  and  are  the  words  that 
shall  ring  forever  in  my  ears  because 
they  came  from  the  lips  of  my  close  and 
trusted  friend,  Don  Palk. 

As  an  aviator,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Roads,  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcom- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  shall  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  carry  on  in  fulfilling  Don  Falk's 
dreams  and  objectives.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  will  see  full  real- 
ization of  the  ultimate  in  benefits  for  the 
friends  and  neighbors  of  Don  Falk,  the 
man  who  literally  gave  his  life  to  his 
community  and  his  country. 

To  his  family  and  friends,  let  me  say, 
"Don  lived  liis  life,  performed  his  du- 
ties and  did  his  deeds  as  he  wanted  to  do 
them."  What  more  can  we  expect  of  any 
man?  He  gave  his  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  all  that  was  constructive  and 
beneficial  to  those  he  served— his  contri- 
butions were  many. 


WILL  JUNK  MAILERS  WRECK  THE 
NEW  POSTAL  SERVICE? 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
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extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the 
junk  mailers  and  sUck  magazines  will 
control  the  new  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, and  thereby  force  the  average  per- 
son in  this  Nation  to  pay  skyrocketing 
first-class  postage  rates. 

Postmaster  General  Bloimt  put  his 
finger  squarely  on  this  serious  problem 
in  an  interview  over  the  weekend.  The 
Postmaster  General,  In  commenting  on 
the  new  five-member  Rate  Commission, 
stated: 

Now  the  postal  lobbies  will  be  oble  to  con- 
centrate on  Just  five  Commissioners  where 
they  have  been  lobbying  all  536  Members  of 
Congress. 

We  have  seen  the  way  in  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  its 
staff,  as  well  as  other  Federal  regulatory 
agencies,  have  all  too  often  develoi>ed 
cozy  relationships  with  the  very  interests 
they  are  supposed  to  regulate.  To  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Congress,  we  must  in- 
sist that  the  President  appoint  to  the 
Rate  Commission  men  of  high  integrity 
and  personal  courage.  We  must  also  In- 
sist that  the  members  and  staff  of  this 
new  Rate  Commission  operate  In  a  gold- 
fish bowl,  with  no  free  trips  to  vacation 
spots  or  conventions  of  junk  mailers,  no 
meetings  or  conversations  with  junk 
mailers  except  when  the  full  steno- 
graphic record  is  made  public,  and  no 
under-the-table  deals  to  raise  first-class 
postage  rates  while  second-  and  third- 
class  rates  remain  ridiculously  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  two  articles : 
Pakts  or  PosTAi.  Bill  Criticized  bt  Blount 
(By  Isabelle  HaU) 
Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  says 
he  la  dissatisfied  with  the  method  used  m 
the  new  postal  reform  bill  to  set  the  price  of 
stamps,  and  feels  the  bill  should  be  changed 
In  at  least  two  other  major  areas. 

Blount  maintained  public  silence  about  his 
reservations  until  the  bi^was  safely  past 
Congress.  He  said  In  an  In^vlew  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  bill  In  general  and  felt 
Congress  would  correct  Its  faults  once  mem- 
bers recover  from  "the  whole  traumatic  ex- 
perience of  postal  reform." 

The  bill,  now  awaiting  President  NUon's 
signature,  would  remove  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment from  the  control  of  (ingress  and 
set  up  an  Independent  corporation  with  an 
appointed  board  of  governors  and  a  rate- 
making  commission. 
Blount  also  said: 

The  bill  showed  favoritism  to  airlines  in 
refusing  to  let  the  postal  serrlce  negotiate  Its 
own  contracts  with  the  airlines  as  It  does 
now  with  rallrottds  and  trucks.  "The  lobby 
got  to  Congress  and  persuaded  them  to  give 
favoritism  to  the  airlines  that  is  not  given 
to  the  railroad  and  highway  users." 

The  salary  celling  of  $60,000  per  year  for 
the  new  director  of  the  postal  service  Is  too 
low.  He  said  the  chief  executive  of  a  (lO-bll- 
lion-a-year  corporation — suet,  as  the  post 
office — would  be  paid  $200,000  or  more  an- 
nually. "It's  silly  to  say  that  you  won't  pay 
for  management  capability." 

It  Is  the  rate  commission  that  raised  the 
strongest  objection  from  Blount. 

The  five-man  oommlsslon  Is  appointed  by 

the  President,  but  is  not  subject  to  Senate 

confirmation.  Blount  said  the  only  recourse 

the  public  would  have  If  It  fBlt  rates  were 
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unfair  would  be  to  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  government  regxilatory 
agencies.  ^.     ^ 

"Now  the  postal  lobbies  wlU  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  Just  five  commissioners  where 
they  have  been  lobbying  all  535  members  of 
Congress,"  he  said. 

Blount  said  a  ruling  of  the  new  rate  com- 
mission could  be  overturned  only  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  11 -man  board  of  governors 
when  the  commission  falls  to  comply  with 
the  law  that  says  the  postal  service  must  be 
self-supporting.  He  said  this  sets  up  "a  false 
Itlnd  of  power  over  rates"  for  the  11  gover- 
nors, who  must  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
after  they  are  appointed  by  the  President. 

As  for  his  complaint  about  the  low  salary 
of  the  director,  Blount  noted  that  only  one 
UJ3.  corporation — General  Motors — will  have 
more  employees  than  the  postal  service's 
760,000-man  force. 

Blotjnt   Sats   Lobbyists   Weakened   Postal 

Bill 

(By  Philip  Shandler) 

Lobbyists  got  to  members  of  the  Senate 
committee  that  helped  write  legislation  cre- 
ating a  new  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Postmaster 
General  Wlnton  M.  Bloimt  charges. 

As  a  resiUt.  portions  of  the  leglsUtion— due 
to  be  signed  in  the  next  day  or  so  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon — are  "stupid"  and  "crazy."  Blount 
said  in  an  Interview. 

These  provisions  would  severely  hamper 
postal  mantigement  In  its  efforts  to  stream- 
line service,  be  said. 

HK    HAILS   THE    RKTOaM 


Blount  emphasized,  however,  that  despite 
his  criticism,  the  legislation  in  general  Is 
the  most  Important  in  the  nearly  two  cen- 
turies of  U.S.  postal  history,  and  that  Con- 
gress and  the  committees  should  be  com- 
mended for  approving  the  reform  measures, 
a  major  goal  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Compromise  legislation  converting  the 
Post  Office  Department  ifilo  a  largely  auton- 
omous, corporate  agency  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  Monday  and  the  House  on  Thurs- 
day. 

At  a  press  conference  Thursday,  Blount, 
while  generally  hailing  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation, deplored  provisions  which  he  said 
give  "special  benefits  to  special  groups  at 
the  taxpayer'^  expense."  He  would  not  elab- 
orate at  the  time. 

But  In  an  interview  with  The  Star  later, 
Blovmt  declared  that  "the  airline  lobby  .  .  . 
got  to  members"  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service  Committee,  which  developed 
the  legislation. 

In  addition,  views  of  committee  members, 
as  reflected  In  the  legislation,  "parallel  the 
Interests  of  the  big  mailers,"  he  asserted. 

He  did  not  identify  any  senators  or  say  how 
lobbyists  allegedly  "got  to"  them. 

One  provision  which  Blount  criticizes  lim- 
its the  department's  freedom  to  negotiate 
with  airlines,  due  to  regulations  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  With  less  restriction, 
Blount  argues,  he  could  negotiate  better  serv- 
ice at  cheaper  rates. 

Under  present  air  schedules,  "a  letter 
mailed  here  at  6  pjn.  can't  get  to  Cleveland 
(about  an  hours'  fUght)  before  the  next 
morning."  he  said.  Meanwhile  alr-haullng 
costs  approach  $300  million  a  year,  he  said. 
"Why  shouldn't  we  have  the  same  freedom 
to  deal  with  the  airlines  that  we  have  In  deal- 
ing with  the  railroads  and  the  truckers?"  he 
asked. 

The  legislation  does  give  the  Post  Office 
some  leeway  In  negoUatlng  for  air  loads  of 
750  pounds  or  more.  But  before  the  Postal 
Service  can  exercise  the  option.  90  percent 
of  the  load  must  be  non-flrst-class  mall,  such 


as  catalogues  and  advertising  matter  that 
ordinarily  wouldn't  go  by  air. 

"That's  stupid,"  Blount  said. 

The  department  may  choose  not  to  take 
advantage  of  this  option,  he  Indicated. 

PBOVI&ION    CAI.T.ED    "CaAZT" 

Blount  described  as  "crazy"  the  provision 
<rf  a  13-year  congressional  subsidy  to  tha 
Postal  Service.  The  subsidy  is  to  decrease 
after  the  first  eight  years,  but  Blount  said 
any  subsidy  leaves  the  way  open  for  special- 
Interest  pressures  to  be  applied  on  the  Pos- 
tal Service  through  Congreae. 

WhUe  the  subsidy  has  been  authorized, 
"Congress  doesn't  have  to  appropriate  the 
money,"  Blount  said.  Indicating  that  postal 
officials  might  not  ask  for  the  money. 

Subsidization  was  advocated  by  members 
of  the  congressional  post  office  committees, 
but  "it's  the  philosophy  of  the  appropria- 
tions committees  that  counts"  In  this  case, 
he  said. 

Blount  indicated  he  can  live  with  a  pro- 
vision that  permits  congressmen  and  others 
to  comment  on  the  character  of  a  person 
seeking  a  Job,  promotion,  or  transfer.  Tbls 
essentially  is  what  existing  law  permits. 
Some  reformers  had  sought  to  outUi#  all 
comments  that  smack  of  politics. 

The  extent  to  which  pollUcs  intrudes  In 
personnel  policies  "has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  way  you  run  your  business,"  Blount 
said,  noting  that  he  and  President  NUon 
have  foresworn  political  considerations  In 
postal  appointments. 

WANTS  TO    SrnX   COBBECTLT 

He  said  he  Is  troubled  by  the  "burrs"  In 
the  postal-reform  legislation  because  he  la 
anxious  to  set  the  new  Postal  Service  on  a 
proper  course. 

"The  first  few  yeans  are  terribly  Impor- 
tant," he  said. 

"It's  like  It  Is  In  construction."  said  the 
former  building  contractor  from  Montgom- 
ery. Ala. 

"If  you  set  the  Oiet  four  or  five  rows  of 
bricks  straight,  chances  are  the  w«U  will  go 
up  right,"  he  said. 

For  the  same  reason,  President  Nixon  may 
go  slow  in  choosing  his  appointees  to  the 
service's  board  of  governors,  rate  commis- 
sion and  advisory  council.  Blount  said. 

A  provision  setting  up  the  rate  commis- 
sion also  brought  objections  from  Blount. 
United  Press  International  reported. 

The  five-man  commission  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  but  not  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  Blount  said  the  only  re- 
course the  public  would  have  If  It  felt  rates 
were  unfair  would  be  to  appeal  to  the  VS. 
Court  of  Appeals,  as  U  the  case  with  all 
government  regulatory  agencies. 

"Now  the  postal  lobbies  will  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  Just  five  commissioners." 
where  previously  they  have  had  to  lobby  all 
636  members  of  Congress."  he  said. 

"We've  got  to  focus  public  attention  on 
this  (flaw)  ...  put  it  in  a  flshbowl."  UPI 
quoted  the  postmaster  general  as  saying. 

Blount  said  a  rullng'of  the  new  rate  com- 
mission cotUd  be  overturned  only  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  11 -man  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. He  said  this  sets  up  "a  false  kind  of 
power  over  rates"  for  the  11  governors,  who 
must  be  approved  by  the  Senate  after  they 
are  nominated  by  the  president. 

Blount  also  said  the  $60.000-a-year  salary  ' 
for  the  director  of  the  postal  service  is  too 
low  in  comparison  with  pay  scales  for  heads 
of  major  private  firms.  UPI  reported. 

Noting  that  the  post  office  Is  a  $10  bllllon- 
a-year  business.  Blount  said  that  the  top 
executive  of  a  major  private  business  mlgbt 
earn  $200,000  or  mors  annually. 
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NO  EXCUSE  FOR  VIOLENT  KILLINO 
OP  DAN  MTTRIONE 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
penoission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Dennis)  for  having  spoken 
earlier  today  on  the  subject  and  extend- 
ing the  sympathy  I  am  sure  all  Members 
of  the  House  feel  toward  the  family  of 
Dan  Mitrione,  from  my  State  of  In- 
diana. I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution  to  that  colloquy. 

The  tragedy  of  Dan  Mitrione  Is  a 
tragedy  of  our  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
imderstand  though  not  like  violent  revo- 
lution. I  can  understand  men  driven  to 
civil  war.  1  can  understand  war  itself. 
I  can  understand  how  those  things  hap- 
pen. But  what  I  cannot  understand  is 
how  any  himian  being  on  this  planet 
could  bring  himself  to  fire  into  the  head 
of  a  handcuffed  man  hot  lead  to  end  his 
life.  That  I  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  better  way  of 
settling  things  than  violence,  and  that 
should  be  adopted  by  the  whole  world 
in  terms  of  world  p>eace.  There  can  be 
no  excuse,  no  service  to  a  poUtical  cause 
in  this  kind  of  dark  age  brutality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  sympathy  to 
the  children  and  the  family  of  Dan  Mi- 
trione who,  I  was  told  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  for  several  hours  before  the 
death  of  Mr.  Mitrione  was  confirmed, 
huddled  near  the  city  of  Washington  like 
frightened  people  in  a  storm  awaiting 
the  fate  of  their  father. 

I  know  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives  when  I 
say  our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
that  family.  Our  respect  goes  out  to  the 
memory  of  a  man,  who,  in  the  best  way 
he  knew  how,  served  his  coimtry. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  TASCSLL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  in 
expressing  our  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Mitrione.  Here  was  a  good  family 
man,  a  dedicated  public  servant,  doing 
nothing  but  carrying  out  his  duties  in  a 
foreign  country. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  There  Is 
no  excuse  ior  anyone  killing  a  man  imder 
these  conditions,  or  even  kidnaping  him. 
There  cannot  be  any  cause  which  would 
Justify  that  kind  of  violence  and  the 
death  of  this  individual.  It  could  serve 
no  useful  purpose,  regardless  of  what 
cause  the  people  had  in  their  thoughts. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened to  America.  It  may  not  be  the  last 
time.  It  does  serve  notice  on  all  of  us 
of  the  real  dangers  our  diplomats  live 
in.  and  the  kinds  of  activities  going  on 
in  Latin  America  with  respect  to  the 
politics  there. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  will  agree  on  one 
thing,  and  I  include  not  only  the  United 
States  but  also  other  countries  which 
have  representatives  there  and  in  other 
places:  that  Is,  we  must  strive  In  every 
way  possible  to  strengthen  our  own  secu- 


rity for  our  own  people  and  to  take  what- 
ever efforts  may  be  necessary  to  punish 
the  criminals,  because  in  any  context 
what  was  done  is  an  international  crime 
against  humanity  and  it  ought  not  to 
serve  any  useful  purpose  and  the  crim- 
inals ought  to  be  prosecuted  and  other- 
wise dealt  with. 

We  must  bend  every  effort,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  make  sure  that  international  di- 
plomacy and  relationships  are  not  dis- 
rupted; that  these  efforts  of  the  terror- 
ists and  guerrillas  are  made  extremely 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  them  and 
that  they  gain  no  political  advantage 
from  what  they  do.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  any  action  of  this  kind — kidnaping 
or  injury  or  death — is  so  costly  to  the 
terrorists  or  the  guerrillas,  and  their 
political  advantage  is  so  minute,  that 
they  do  not  engage  in  it. 

I  would  hope  that  the  death  of  this 
fine  father  and  dedicated  public  servant 
would  not  be  in  vain  and  that  we  could 
in  some  way  at  least  in  this  hemisphere 
if  not  throughout  the  world  bring  about 
the  kinds  of  relationships  internationally 
which  will  not  give  rise  to  .this  kind  of 
thing. 


SUMMARY    OP    STATUS    OP    FARM 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  supplement  the  remarks  which  I  made 
in  the  House  last  week  in  regard  to  farm 
legislation  by  providing  a  brief  summary 
as  to  the  present  situation,  as  follows: 

First.  With  regard  to  the  status  of 
legislation  providing  for  a  new  farm  pro- 
gram, the  House  on  August  5  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  a  new  farm  program. 
The  bill  includes  a  $55,000  payment  limi- 
tation per  crop  to  producers.  The  House 
by  a  nonrollcall  vote  of  161  to  134  re- 
jected an  amendment  fixing  a  $20,000 
payment  limitation. 

Second.  The  bill  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  must 
be  considered  by  the  committee  and  the 
Senate.  After  Senate  passage  of  the  bill, 
conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate  will 
meet  to  resolve  the  differences  in  the  bill 
and  then  both  the  House  and  Senate  will 
have  to  vote  on  the  final  version.  At  this 
time,  the  actual  content  of  the  final  ver- 
sion is  unpredictable. 

Third.  A  separate  bill,  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bill  providing  funds  for  farm 
programs  and  other  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  must  be  enacted 
into  law.  This  appropriation  bill  passed 
the  House  on  June  9  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  9.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
40  to  35,  placed  a  $20,000  per  producer 
payment  limitation  on  the  appropriation 
bill.  The  House  version  of  this  bill  has 
no  payment  limitation  provision. 

Fourth.  The  House  must  move  to  send 
the  appropriation  bill  to  conference  with 
the  Senate,  and  a  member  of  the  House 
has  served  notice  that  when  this  happens 
he  will  offer  a  motion  instructing  the 
House  conferees  to  concur  In  the  $20,- 
000  limitation.  If  this  effort  should  pre- 


vail, this  would  nullify  the  $55,000  pay- 
ment limitation  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House  on  August  5,  thereby  in  effect 
imposing  the  $20,000  level. 

Last  year  the  House,  by  a  record  vote 
of  224  to  142,  fixed  a  $20,000  payment 
limitation  on  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill.  However,  this  action  was  later 
overturned.  The  point  is  that  the  out- 
come of  the  payment  limitation  ques- 
tion, along  with  the  content  of  the  basic 
farm  program  legislation,  is  still  in  doubt. 

Fifth.  It  will  be  a  number  of  weeks 
before  Congress  takes  final  action  on  the 
two  bills — the  appropriation  bill  and  the 
new  farm  program  bill. 

I  make  these  remarks  to  clarify  the 
status  of  agricultural  legislation.  The 
content  of  farm  legislation  is  of  vital 
importance  to  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  es- 
pecially farming  areas. 


WOMEN'S  BUREAU  AND  LABOR 
DEPARTMENT  SUPPORT  EQUAL 
RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  day  in  history  when  those 
in  support  of  equal  rights  for  women  are 
standing  up  to  be  counted,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  very  meaningful  address  delivered  at 
the  50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  D.  Hodgson  when  he  w«is  yet 
Under  Secretai-y  of  that  D^artment. 
This  speech  is  very  revealing  in  terms 
of  Secretary  Hodgson's  own  profound 
sensitivity  to  the  problem  women  face 
in  competing  in  the  labor  market  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in  the  dy- 
namic leadership  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lem exercised  by  Mrs.  EHlzabeth  Koontz, 
Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau.  In  the 
drive  for  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
strength  of  their  confidence  and  the  per- 
sistence of  their  efforts  have  been  a  pil- 
lar in  the  foundation  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day  was  built. 

Secretary  Hodgson's  remarks  follow: 
Remakks  bt  James  D.  Hodgson 

The  male  of  the  species  la  not  exactly 
known  for  his  sensitivity.  He  frequently  evi- 
dences this  fact  by  maUng  small  jests  on  the 
subject  of  women  and  women's  rights.  There 
la,  of  course,  perhaps  no  more  serious  subject 
around.  And  If  yoa  dont  believe  It,  women's 
organizations  abound  who  are  delighted  to 
remind  you  of  the  fact.  I  know  I  never  choose 
to  jest  on  this  subject,  particularly  In  the 
presence  of  Llbby  Koontz.  I  know  when  It  Is 
wise  to  be  properly  Intimidated. 

So  excuse  this  discourse  If  It  falls  to  deal 
lightly  with  what  were  once  regarded  as  the 
folblee  and  frailties  of  the  fair  sex.  Perhaps 
I  ahouldnt  use  the  term  "fair."  It  might  be 
interpreted  by  some  as  a  questionable  value 
judgment. 

Amle  Weber,  the  Instant  genius  of  the 
lAbor  Depvartment,  is  quite  a  word  fcmcler. 
In  our  early  period  In  office,  he  often  referred 
to  the  term  "Interregnum,"  which  is  roughly 
defined  as  that  Interlude  between  the  rule 
of  one  and  the  rule  of  another.  Perhaps 
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"interregnum"  1b  the  beet  term  to  describe 
current  conditions  In  the  Labor  Department. 
Confusions  result. 

This  morning  you  expected  Oeorge 
Shults— you  got  Jim  Hodgson.  But  Hodgson 
U  not  yet  Secretary  and  Shultz  has  not  yet 
departed.  Perhaps,  however,  I  wUl  feel  freer 
to  q>e&k  on  this  subject  In  my  role  as  Under 
Seoetary  than  I  would  aome  weeks  hence. 

The  acknowledged  principal  characteristic 
of  American  society  In  the  second  haU  of  the 
aoth  century  Is  that  It  has  an  endless  array 
of  problems.  Society  U  complex;  the  world  Is 
InBecura.  Many  of  our  problems  are  what 
might  be  called  "people"  problems.  And  It.  la 
"people"  problems  with  which  the  Labor  De- 
partment Is  concerned.  _^ 
Secretary  Shulta  categorizes  our  "people 
problems   three  ways:    those   of   the   labor 
market,  the  bargaining  table,  and  the  work- 
place. These  three  cover  a  lot  of  territory. 
And  It's  interesting  that  the  contemporary 
problems  of  sex  cut  across  them  aU.  In  the 
labor  market,  the  Nation  ponders  how  It  may 
assure  equal  avaUablllty  of  jobs  to  both  sexes. 
At  the  bargaining  table,  labor  and  manage- 
ment stew  over  where  to  differentiate  and 
where  not  to  differentiate  in  labor  contract 
provisions  as  they  affect  the  sexes.  In  the 
workplace,  we  find  ourselves  moving  from  a 
time  of  dual  standards  to  a  time  of  single 
standards.  In  each  of  these  three  areas,  then, 
problems  of  sex  are  present.  And  If  you  could 
visit  our  staff  meetings  on  Tuesday  morning, 
you  would  understand  me  when  I  say  Llbby 
Koontz  never  lets  us  forget  It. 

Today  I  find  special  satisfaction  In  being 
a  part  of  this  conference,  not  only  because 
it  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau,  but  because  It  may  weU  turn 
out  to  be  an  hUtorlc  event,  drawing  together 
for  concerted  effort  as  It  does  the  widely  di- 
vergent forces  that  make  up  what  we  think 
of  as  the  women's  movement. 

Many  consider  the  status  of  modem  Ameri- 
can women  a  contradiction  in  our  society— 
a  contradiction  hard  to  explain  and  therefore 
often  either  Ignored  or  denied.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  we  cannot  reconcile  some  con- 
temporary remarkable  mequaUtles  affecUng 
women  with  our  8tot«d  national  principle  of 
equaUty  for  all  citizens. 

The  Labor  Department  has  a  special  re- 
eponMblUty  in  the  matter  of  discrimination 
In  employment.  We  are  concerned  on  two 

counts.  ,      ^.    ^ 

In  the  flrtt  place,  we  must  recognize  that 
every  person  In  America  has  the  natural  de- 
sire to  feel  useful  and  needed.  For  tho«e  to 
whom  the  route  of  self -fulfillment  U  through 
■work,  we  must  help  open  Job  opportunlUee 
free  of  discrimination. 

Secondly,  we  are  concerned  about  the  con- 
servation and  wise  us«  of  human  resources. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  not  yet  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  utUlzatlon  of  our  "people"  re- 
sources nearly  as  widely  as  we  have  our 
natural  resources.  A  nation  devoted  to  high 
living  standards  can  lU  afford  to  waste  Its 
skills  and  talents. 

The  waste  of  human  resources  Is  particu- 
larly unfortimate  because  It  Is  not  always 
discernible  for  what  It  Is.  It  U  disturbing  to 
realize  that  society  may  be  denied  another 
Dr.  Prances  Kelsey  or  a  Rachel  Carson  be- 
cause some  young  woman  was  dissuaded 
from  a  career  In  medicine  or  edenoe  simply 
because  of  her  sex.  Yet  this  kind  of  thing  Is 
still  not  unknown  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

There  are  some  things  that  we  in  the 
Labor  Department  can  do  about  the  situa- 
tion. We  can  see  that  the  Federal  Uws  pro- 
hibiting sex  discrimination  are  enforced, 
where  we  bear  that  responsibility. 

We  have  not  been  Idle  in  this  respect.  Since 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1863  became  effective, 
the  Labor  Department's  Invertigattons  have 
found  over  16  miUlon  dollars  diie  more  than 


46,000   employees,  ibost  of  them 

this  because  of  underpayment  In  violation  of 

the  law.  _ 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  CompUance. 
which  admlnlstere  the  Executive  order  that 
prohibiu  sex  discrimination  In  employment 
under  Federal  oontracte.  hae  Just  Issued 
guidelines  to  eptiO.  out  what  employers  are 
expected  to  do  in  order  to  remain  not  only 
within  the  letter  of  the  Uw  but  consistent 
with  Its  spirit  as  weU.  Llbby  Koontt  made 
the  front  pages  with  this  story. 

We  also  endorse  and  supiwrt  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

We  are  cooperating,  too,  with  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commlaelon.  The 
Commission  U  responsible  for  the  admlnia- 
traUon  of  Title  VU  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
which  includes  a  prohibition  against  sex  dis- 
crimination In  employment. 

In  these  ways  the  Labor  Department  en- 
deavors to  be  a  force  for  progress. 

We  must  understand  that  though  the 
need  for  change  In  women's  rights  U  mani- 
festly evident,  the  exact  direction  for  pur- 
suit of  that  change  Is  less  evident.  In  work- 
ing together  for  a  worthy  goal— the  goal  of 
equal  rights  for  women— It  ill  serves  either 
ourselves  or  our  objective  to  proceed  with 
more  certainty  than  circumstances  dictate. 

Fortunately  ours  U  a  pluralistic  society. 
Different  sectors  can  go  forward  in  some- 
what different  directions  at  the  same  time. 
Any  loss  through  lack  of  uniformity  is  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  opportunity  this 
arrangement  provides  for  experimentation. 
To  experiment  locaUy,  and  then  apply  suc- 
cessful results  broadly  Is  a  traditional  Amer- 
ican process.  The  unanswered  questions  of 
women's  rights  can  profit,  and  I  believe 
are  profiting,  from  this  process. 

This  brings  to  mind  what  we  in  the  Ad- 
ministration have  come  to  caU  the  New  Fed- 
eralism. 

In  essence,  the  New  Federalism  caUs  upon 
us  to  act  as  one  nation  in  developing  na- 
tional standards  and  then  to  act  as  a  con- 
geries of  commimltles  in  carrying  out  those 
standards.  In  other  words  we  are  seeking  to 
decentralize  government  so  that  the  de- 
taUed  administration  of  government  pro- 
grama  wlU  be  a  local  affair  while  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  wUl  be  one  of 
stewardship  to  Insure  that  national  stand- 
ards are  ultimately  attained.  National  equi- 
ty, but  local  control. 

The  family  assistance  plan  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample. It  establUhee  a  national  minimum  on 
famUy  assistance.  As  the  President  puts  It, 
"No  child  is  worth  more  in  one  State  than 
in  another,"  aa  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
local  participation  in  administration  and 
local  decisions  on  what  more  should  be  done. 
The  same  theory  is  applicable  to  the  prob- 
lem of  day  care.  The  President  has  asked  for 
a  Federal  program  to  provide  chUd  care  for 
the  children  of  welfare  mothers  who  choose 
to  work  but  operational  details  and  experi- 
ments in  form  would  be  up  to  the  commun- 
ity The  Federal  Government  may  not  be  able 
to  provide  child  care  for  aU  the  children  who 
need  It,  but  local  experimentation  and  Initi- 
ative can  contribute  much. 

I  hope  as  I  have  spoken  of  the  New  Fed- 
eralism you  may  have  been  able  to  see  your 
own  role  In  It.  ActuaUy,  what  is  being  done 
in  many  Instances  Is  shifting  the  responslbU- 
Ity  for  the  creation  of  Ideas  and  program  sug- 
gestions to  the  local  conmiunlty,  to  State, 
coimty,  and  city  officials. 

Many  of  you  are  members  of  State  com- 
missions on  the  status  of  women.  Tou  have 
access  to  your  Governors  and  legislators. 
Others  of  you  are  members  of  influential  or- 
ganizations. You  have  the  ear  of  your  elected 
officials.  All  of  you  are  private  citizens  with 
the  power  of  creative  action. 


What  I  am  reaUy  saying  Is  that  the  New 
Federalism  touches  each  one  of  us.  It  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  creative  effort  among  aU 
the  major  forces  In  America— pubUc  sector, 
private  sector,  management,  labor,  and  vol- 
unteers. ,  ,  , 

Now  m  these  brief  remarks  this  morning 
I  have  deUberately  avoided  trying  to  lecture 
this  audience  on  what  It  should  do,  or  how 
It  should  think  about  this  subject.  I  have 
tried  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  Labor 
Department  is  actively  pursuing  Its  reaponal- 
biUUes  In  this  area.  I  have  speclflcaUy  sug- 
gested that  In  a  period  of  transition  from  one 
plateau  of  values  to  another,  experimentation 
and  diversity  are  desirable  conditions.  And 
I  have  observed  that  the  Administration's 
New  Federalism  concept  provides  exactly  the 
kind  of  conceptual  framework  needed  for 
such  widespread  creative  endeavor.  It  Is  my 
hope,  then,  that  thla  conference  wlU  stimu- 
late the  desire  for  such  endeavor.  May  I 
wish  you  every  success  in  your  deUberationa. 


LEGISLATION     TO     REQUIRE     THE 
OPEN     DATING     OP     PACKAGED 

POODS— rx 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbsteim)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fresh 
products  supposedly  line  the  supermarket 
shelves.  But  only  the  store  manager 
knows  for  sure  because  the  freshness 
dates  are  indicated  on  the  package  in 
complicated  letter  and  number  codes  de- 
signed to  keep  the  consumer  from  know- 
ing them. 

Last  November,  I  introduced  HJt. 
14816,  legislation  aimed  at  letting  the 
consumer  in  on  the  secrets  the  codes  were 
designed  to  hide.  The  biU  would  require 
the  last  date  a  food  item  could  be  sold 
to  appear  on  the  label  of  all  perishable, 
semlperishable,  and  canned  foods  as  an 
indication  to  the  shoM>er  of  how  fresh 
the  food  item  is. 

The  National  Association  of  Pood 
Chains,  as  the  "official  spokesman"  for 
the  food  industry  came  out  in  vehement 
opposition  to  my  legislation.  The  only 
rationale  they  can  muster  for  their  posi- 
tion is  that  "it  will  increase  the  cost  of 
food,  since  if  the  consumer  knows  the 
dates  of  items  on  the  shaves  she  will 
purchase  the  freshest  and  leave  the  rest 
to  go  unsold." 

The  farfetched  nature  of  this  Is  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  individual  gro- 
cery chains  which  have  voluntarily 
adopted  programs  of  making  translations 
of  food  codes  available  to  their  custom- 
ers: Jewel  Foods  in  Chicago,  Stop  and 
Shop  in  Boston,  and  Safeway  on  the  west 
coast^-although  not  in  the  east  coast. 
These  stores  have  adopted  their  poUciei 
because  they  feel  they  will  increase,  not 
decrease  their  profit  levels. 

The  question  comes  up  then  why  does 
the  food  industry  oppose  open  dating?  Or 
In  other  words,  "What  have  they  got  to 
hide?" 

This  is  the  question  raised  in  a  recent 
editorial  endorsement  of  HJl.  14816  by 
the  suburban  Chicago  Herald. 
I  Insert  that  editorial  as  well  as  a  re- 
'  cent  Wall  Street  Journal  article  on  food 
coding  at  ttils  point  In  the  RiooBO. 
The  materials  follow : 
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Th«  Wat  W«  Sb  It:  Th«  Codxs  Mxtst  Oo 

The  rood  industry  la  rspldly  building  a 
bad  Image  for  Itself  In  the  furor  over  date 
coding. 

The  inuge  may  be  summed  up  In  a  ques- 
tion: •What  have  they  got  to  hide?" 

Indeed,  what? 

Coding  has  become  the  basts  for  the  shrll- 
le«t  battle  cry  of  consumer  groups,  and  the 
defenslvenees  of  the  food  proceeeors,  stores 
and  supermarkets  has  brought  on  eren  more 
militancy. 

We  are  not  especially  enamored  with  the 
fanatic  tactics  or  personal  abuae  dished  out 
by  some  of  the  consumer  militants,  but  on 
this  particular  iaeiie  our  position  Is  very  sim- 
ple- there  Is  no  good  reason  why  the  shelf 
life  of  perishable  food  Items  should  not  be 
stamped  on  the  containers  In  clear,  precise 
terms.  That  Is.  by  date,  month  and  year, 
where  applicable. 

Not  by  codes,  which  even  some  store  man- 
agers admit  they  can't  flgiire  out.  leaving 
them  dependent  on  delivery  men  to  rotate 
supplies. 

It  should  be  done  as  It  Is  done  for  film — 
with  a  straight  declaration  of  the  date  be- 
yond which  an  Item  should  not  be  sold. 

Instead,  we  have  the  elaborate  system  of 
secret  codes,  some  by  stamped  numerals  and 
letters,  some  by  the  color  of  tags.  There  can 
be  one  kind  of  code  for  milk,  another  for  cot- 
tage cheese,  another  for  bacon,  or  eggs,  or 
bakerj-  goods.  And,  depending  on  the  proc- 
essor and  the  product,  a  random  date  like 
Feb.  21  r'an  come  out  as  31.  31049,  3B1,  or 
32I0QA.  It's  designed  for  the  market's  In- 
formation, not  the  buyer's. 

This  has  led  to  a  kind  of  dead  serious 
gamesmanship.  In  which  consumer  groups 
and  some  processors  have  battled  wits  in  ci- 
vilian cryptographies — the  consiimers  crack- 
ing codes,  the  food  manufacturers  spinning 
off  new  and  more  complex  ones. 

In  all  this,  the  public  Interest  clearly  is  not 
being  served.  Again,  why  the  resistance  to 
simple  dating?  Why  this  damaging  aura  of 
subterfuge? 

The  food  industry  argues  that  if  precise 
dates  of  packaging  or  shelf  life  are  printed  on 
the  packages,  that  consumers  will  always  buy 
the  freshest  items  and  defeat  the  idea  of  no- 
tatlng  products  on  a  "first  In,  first  out"  basis. 
The  result,  they  say,  would  be  Increased 
waste  and  cost. 

We  dont  buy  that. 

In  the  first  place,  stores  can  regtilate  what 
actually  goes  on  the  shelf,  and  as  long  as  it's 
within  the  allowable  shelf  llfe,^there's  no  real 
problem. 

But  beyond  that,  clear  dating  has  been 
practiced  for  years  with  film  and  drugs,  and 
there's  been  no  untoward  effect  or  serious 
complaint. 

Two  New  Tork  congressmen  have  taken  the 
lead  in  trying  to  resolve  the  struggle  on  be- 
half of  the  consumer. 

Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  has  asked  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  look  into  the  Is- 
sue, and  charges  that  some  grocerlee  are 
ignoring  the  codes  and  leaving  food  on 
shelves  so  long  it  becomes  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  The  department  has  agreed  to 
a  preliminary  survey,  which  could  lead  to  a 
full  nationwide  study. 

Rep.  Leonard  Parbsteln  has  been  the  real 
gadfiy,  and  has  introduced  the  legislation — 
HJl.  14816 — that  would  accomplish  what  the 
consumer  spokesmen  want.  It  would  extend 
the  1966  Truth-ln-Packaglng  Act  to  require 
clear  labeling  of  the  last  date  that  perishable, 
semlpeilsbable  and  cAnned  foods  can  safely 
be  kept  on  a  grocer's  shelves. 

We  don't  think  that's  asking  too  much. 
The  real  Issue  here  Is  the  publlct  interest, 
and  some  honest  guldeUnea  for  the  already- 
harried  consumer. 


IPTom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  3.  19701 
Trade  Skcbets:  Geocers'  Arcane  Codes  Tell- 
ing Prodccts"  Age  Coming  Under  Attack 

(By  James  MacOregor) 
Neatly  wrapped  in  plastic  In  the  super- 
market, one  package  of  sliced  bacon  looks, 
feels  and  smells  like  all  the  others.  So  how 
can  you  tell  which  package  is  freshest? 

Here's  a  way  th»t  usually  works:  Find  the 
four-digit  number  stamped  on  the  package. 
The  sum  of  the  first  and  last  digits  corre- 
sponds to  a  month  of  the  year.  The  middle 
two  digits  stand  for  a  day  of  that  month 
(today,  August  3.  would  be  4034) .  It  the  num- 
ber is  underlined,  it's  the  day  the  bacon  was 
packed.  If  It's  not,  it's  the  day  the  bacon 
should  be  removed  from  the  grocer's  abelf. 
If  you  dldnt  know  about  that  code,  you 
have  several  million  housewives  for  company. 
Now  that  modern  packaging  protects  almost 
everything  except  fresh  vegetables  from  close 
shopper  scrutiny,  the  only  clue  to  many  a 
products  freshness  is  the  coded  series  of 
letters  or  numbers  marked  on  the  wrapper. 
Though  virtually  all  the  8,000  or  so  Items 
in  a  typical  supermarket  sport  such  codes, 
most  shoppers  dont  know  they  exist. 

And  those  who  do  know  have  other  prob- 
lems :  There  are  hundreds  of  codes,  all  differ- 
ent and  most  expressly  designed  to  be  incom- 
prehensible to  the  average  shopper.  Under 
a  few  simple  codes,  for  Instance,  today's  date 
appears  as  316.  0803.  303C  HKB,  152,  PP  and 
8K03. 

NO   TRANSLATIONS 

Deciphering  those  numbers  might  not  be 
hard  for  a  cryptanalyst.  but  even  he  wouldn't 
know  if  the  date  represented  the  date  of 
packaging  or  shipping  or  the  last  day  the 
product  should  be  sold  or  used.  Most  grocers 
know  the  codes,  but  many  say  they're  imder 
strict  orders  not  to  translate  them  for  cus- 
tomers. A  few  even  admit  they  havent  the 
faintest  idea  what  some  codes  mean. 

To  the  consumer  advocates  who  charge  the 
food  Industry  with  shoddy  handling  and  de- 
ceptive pricing  and  packaging,  secret  grocery 
codes  are  infuriating.  "It's  immoral,"  snaps 
Marjorle  East,  chairman  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics education  department  at  Penn  State 
University.  "The  consumer  should  know  Just 
as  much  as  the  manufacturer  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  on  the  shelf." 

"The  buyer  has  a  right  to  know  what 
product  is  freshest,"  adds  a  spokesman  for 
Consumers  Union,  which  publishes  Con- 
sumer Reports  and  which  regularly  surveys 
the  quality  of  food  and  other  products.  "The 
outrageous  thing  is  that  all  the  food  Is  ac- 
tually dated,  but  nobody  can  read  It." 

Consumer  advocates  argue  that  even  the 
most  conscientious  grocer  can  overlook  out- 
of-date  food,  while  some  less  scrupulous 
stores  keep  old  products  around  quite  de- 
liberately. These  critics  argue  the  consumer 
should  be  protected  by  abolition  of  secret 
codes  and  substitution  of  easily  readable 
expiration  dates  on  all  perishable  foods. 

"NOT    AM    INDUSTRT    FAILINO" 

Their  crusade  Is  coming  to  a  head.  This 
spring  57  Congressmen  Introduced  a  bill  to 
require  open  dating  on  all  perishables.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  also  embark- 
ing on  preliminary  study  of  food  dating,  and 
legislators  In  a  half  dozen  states  are  ponder- 
ing bills  to  require  open  codes.  Some  con- 
sumer groups  are  pressing  the  food  Industry 
to  institute  readable  codes  before  such  bills 
become  law. 

Responding  to  their  urging.  Jewel  Cos.,  last 
nionth  placed  code  books  In  all  Its  Chicago 
supermarkets  so  shoppers  could  translate 
the  codes.  Safeway  Inc.,  the  giant  super- 
market chain,  Is  asking  some  of  its  suppliers 
to  put  open  dating  on  their  products:  Safe- 
way has  for  years  open-dated  the  foods  It 
processes  Itself.  Kroger  Co.,  Armour  &  Co. 
and  National  Biscuit  Co.  are  among  the  com- 


panies that  say  they're  examining  the  Im- 
plications of  open  dating. 

But  most  food  producers  and  retailers 
call  the  grocery  code  controversy  a  teapot 
tempest.  Clarence  O.  Adamy.  president  of 
the  NaUonal  Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
admits  "every  store  has  out-dated  items 
from  time  to  time,  but  it's  mostly  a  matter 
of  Individual  stupidity,  not  an  industry  fall- 
ing. Stores  build  their  profits  on  repeat  sales. 
They  dont  want  to  sell  bad  merchandise." 

Food  industry  ofllcials  generally  say  they 
have  nothing  against  open  dating,  but  they 
assert  secret  codes  are  management  tools. 
They  contend  the  codes  allow  them  to  main- 
tain strict  quality  control  without  the 
higher  prices  they  figure  would  result  frMn 
shoppers  who  would  read  open  dates  and 
rummage  through  the  shelves  for  the  fresh- 
est food  available,  leaving  behind  perfectly 
good  older  food. 

A  reporter  armed  with  translations  of 
some  simpler  codes  found  from  two  to  35 
out-of-date  Items  in  meat  and  dairy  cases 
at  each  <rf  nine  Cleveland  area  stores  repre- 
senting five  major  supermarket  chains.  In 
each  instance,  store  ofllcials  said  clerical 
oversight  caused  the  products  to  remain  on 
sale.  But  at  one  store,  an  outdated  package 
of  cottage  cheese  marked  by  the  reporter 
was  back  on  the  shelf  a  day  later.  And  the 
assistant  meat  mana^r  of  another  store 
says.  "Those  codes  don't  mean  much.  We 
check  the  meat  every  day  and  take  It  off 
sale  when  it  begins  to  smell  or  change  color." 

Surveys  by  consumer  groups  and  by  the 
staff  of  Rep.  Leonard  Farbsteln  (D..  N.T.) 
found  similar  situations  at  supermarkets  In 
Washington,  Chicago  and  Louisville.  A 
shopper  for  Consumers  Union  found  frozen 
fish  sticks  on  sale  In  an  Indiana  market 
two  years  after  the  company  that  made  them 
quit  the  fish  stick  business. 

There  may  have  been  nothing  wrong  with 
the  outdated  food  found  In  these  surveys, 
since  most  coded  expiration  dates  allow  sub- 
stantial time  for  the  product  to  sit  on  the 
housewife's  pantry  shelf.  If  the  food  has 
spoiled  most  major  supermarket  chains  have 
a  no-questions-asked  policy  of  taking  back 
or  exchanging  food  returned  by  an  unhappy 
customer. 

But  while  a  housewife  may  return  a  prod- 
uct that's  stale  when  she  gets  home,  she  Isnt 
likely  to  do  so  If  It  simply  spoils  faster  than 
It  should.  That's  one  reason  Rep.  Farbsteln 
Is  pushing  open  dating.  He  says  It  would  give 
the  consumer  "personal  policing  power"  over 
the  sale  of  staple  foods.  John  S.  Rlnl.  vice 
president  for  supermarkets  of  Cleveland- 
based  Cook  United  Inc..  says  "open  dating 
would  keep  our  managers  on  their  toea." 

A  few  states  and  cities — New  Jersey  and 
New  York  City  for  Instance — do  require  open 
dating  of  milk  or  eggs,  usually  in  a  numeric 
form  like  8-03  for  today's  date.  The  date 
represents  when  the  goods  were  put  on  the 
shelf.  Plllsbury  Co.  open  dates  Its  highly 
perishable  refrigerated  baking  doughs,  as  does 
Borden  Co.  with  its  fast-ripening  Lleder- 
krants  and  Camembert  cheeses.  On  most 
products,  though,  companies  prefer  less  read- 
able dates. 

Some  are  downright  cryptic.  A  simple  date 
like  803  can  be  complicated  by  additional 
symbols  that  give  production  Information. 
Fresh  meat  Is  frequently  marked  by  two 
letters,  with  O,  P,  S,  T.  V.  and  X  standing  for 
Monday  through  Saturday  at  one  chain. 
Bread  often  carries  a  colored  tie-string  at  the 
end  of  the  wrapper,  each  color  stands  for  a 
different  baking  day.  Canned  and  dried  foods 
often  are  marked  by  long  serial  numbers  of 
tiny  notches  on  the  label — the  retailer  gets 
periodic  lists  from  the  producer  telling  him 
^hat  to  take  off  sale. 

"I  don't  know  half  the  codes,  and  I've  been 
In  the  business  18  years."  says  one  Cleveland 
supermarket  manager.  "Neither  does  anyone 
else,  I  could  put  one  man  checking  codes 
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fuU-tlme  and  I  stlU  doubt  we'd  keep  every- 
thing up  to  date  all  the  time," 

Pood  Industry  spokesmen  say  this  man- 
ager's plight  Isn't  serious.  They  say  that  with 
proper  handling  products  will  turn  over  fast 
enough  that  in-store  expiration  dates  are 
Btrlctiy  an  academic  question.  Many  agree, 
though,  that  present  packaging  often  pro- 
vides Insufficient  Instruction  to  the  house- 
wife on  how  long  she  should  keep  products 
after  bringing  them  home.  In  fact.  Industry 
officials  say  studies  have  shown  that  most 
spoilage  occurs  because  of  Improper  han- 
dling— leaving  goods  In  hot  cars  and  the 
Uke — on  the  pert  of  the  buyer,  not  the  packer 
or  retailer. 

Many  home  economists  and  industry  offi- 
cials are  concerned  that  the  controversy  over 
coding  misses  the  point;  the  real  question 
isn't  the  legibility  of  the  date,  it's  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product.  "Open  coding  may  be  a 
panacea  for  a  very  complex  question,"  says 
Jean  P.  Judge  consumer  food  marketing  spe- 
cialUt  at  Rutgers  University.  "I'm  concerned 
that  consumers  would  tend  to  equate  a  fresh 
date  with  quality,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
valid." 

The  food  Industry  has  improved  packaging 
and  storage  and  distribution,  but  some  critics 
contend  significant  Improvements  could  still 
be  made  by  eliminating  secret  codes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two-year-old  fish  sticks  found  by 
Consvuners  Union. 

George  Pollock,  head  of  Consumers  Union's 
foods  lab.  says  it  isn't  uncommon  for  stores 
to  unwrap  moldy  bacon,  wipe  It  clean  and 
put  It  back  on  the  shelf.  The  assistant  meat 
manager  of  a  Midwestern  supermarket  ad- 
mits too.  that  frozen  turkeys  at  his  store 
are  regularly  rewrapped  and  reooded  "until 
the  store  manager  catches  you."  So  far,  he 
hasnt  been  caught. 


IMPACT  SCHOOL  AID  PRORATION 
FORMULA  GROSSLY  UNFAIR  TO 
MASSACHUSETTS  SECOND  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT:  CHICO- 
PEE  WILL  LOSE  $50  PER  CATE- 
GORY "A"  STUDENT  IN  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
several  of  the  school  departments  in  my 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  shortchanged  in  Fed- 
eral school  impact  assistance  because  of 
an  inadequate  budget  request  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  underfunding  by  the 
Congress. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new 
about  this.  The  school  superintendents, 
members  of  the  school  committees,  and 
families  In  my  area  have  become  quite 
familiar  with  the  actlMis  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  approving  extensions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  the  so-called  Impact  law, 
and  subsequently  denying  the  fuU  fimd- 
Ing  to  which  the  school  districts  are  en- 
titled. 

What  really  disturbs  me  now  is  that 
the  Office  of  Education  appropriation  bill 
this  year  goes  one  step  further  and  sets 
a  precedent  by  discriminating  against 
school  districts  within  a  State  as  to  the 
amount  of  Impact  funds  they  will  re- 
ceive. Til's  is  accomplished  by  the  fol- 
lowing distribution  formula  for  school 
impact  ftmds: 

The  100  percent  payment  for  "A" 
student*  in  school  districts  having  25 


percent  or  ikore  of  their  enrollment  in 
the  "A"  student  category. 

The  90  percent  payment  for  "A"  stu- 
dents in  school  districts  with  less  than  25 
percent  "A"  students,  and  65  percent 
proration  for  all  "B"  students. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  this  indefensible 
formula  the  city  of  Chlcopee,  where 
Westover  Air  Force  Base  Is  located,  will 
lose  some  $120,000  to  which  it  is  entitled 
for  educating  Air  Force  dependents. 

The  Chlcopee  Public  School  Districti 
with  2,400  "A"  students  out  of  a  total 
enrollment  of  13,400.  falls  short  of  the 
25-percent  formula.  Yet,  Chlcopee  has 
far  many  more  "A"  students  than  nu- 
merous other  small  school  districts  that 
win  qualify  for  full  entitlement. 

Why  should  Chlcopee  be  arbitrarily 
shortchanged  10  percent  of  its  category 
"A"  funds  entitlement  when  at  the  same 
time  smaller  school  impact  districts 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  two  within 
the  same  State,  Ayer  and  Bourne.  Mass. 
will  get  100  percent  funding?  Many  of 
these  school  districts  educate  less  than 
half  of  the  number  of  category  "A"  im- 
pact students  than  attended  the  Chlco- 
pee schools. 

I  do  not  think  that  Chlcopee's  loss  of 
$50  for  ever>'  category  "A"  student  is 
justified.  The  1970  student  rate  approved 
ijy  the  UJS.  Office  of  Education  for  Chlc- 
opee is  $500  for  impact  aid  purposes. 
Therefore,  Chlcopee  will  receive  only 
$450  as  the  per  pupil  reimbursement  for 
the  cost  of  educating  2.400  "A"  students. 

The  65-percent  proration  of  funds  for 
category  "B"  students  will  mean  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  impact  aid  dollars  to 
school  districts  in  Springfield,  Ludlow, 
South  Hadley,  Granby,  and  Belchertown. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  inequities  of  the  im- 
pact aid  distribution  formula  must  be 
corrected.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  Include  in  its  fiscal  year  1971 
supplemental  budget  request  the  sum  of 
money  necessary  for  full  funding  of 
Public  Law  874  for  both  categories  "A" 
and  "B"  students. 


WILSON  PLANS  HEARINGS  ON 
ACCURACY  OP  1970  CENSUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)  ,  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Statistics  has  received  a  variety  of 
complaints  from  communities  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  census  prelimi- 
nary counts  in  terms  both  of  unexpected 
losses  of  population  and  gains  of  less 
than  anticipated  magnitude.  It  is  likely 
that  most  of  the  unhappiness  over  the 
census  count  is  due  to  poor  predictions — 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  itself,  as  well  as  by 
local  authorities. 

Nevertheless,  the  possibility  exists  that 
the  new  techniques  introduced  into  the 
1970  census  to  Improve  the  enumeration 
may  not  have  achieved  their  promise. 
The  subcommittee,  therefore,  in  fulfill- 
ment of  its  responsibility  to  the  people 
and  the  Congress,  will  be  holding  hear- 
ings this  coming  September  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  completeness  of  the  1970 


census  enumeration.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  subcommittee  will  be  a  de- 
scription of  the  actions  the  Census  Bu- 
reau has  been  taking  to  resolve  the  com- 
plaints it  has  received  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  the  local  commimity  suid 
the  Census  Bureau. 

In  preparation  for  the  hearings,  I  hope 
to  have  the  subcommittee  staff  visit  with 
the  official  of  several  of  the  complaining 
cities  to  discuss  their  census  problems 
with  them  and  evaluate  their  complaints 
at  first  hand.  I  would  also  Uke  the  staff 
to  visit  various  of  the  Census  Bureau's 
regional  offices  to  discuss  with  the  Re- 
gional Director  and  his  staff  the  prob- 
lems they  encountered  in  conducting  the 
enumeration  and  the  steps  that  were 
taken  to  obtain  an  accurate  census  count. 
I  expect  the  hearings  to  produce  im- 
portant and  meaningful  conclusions. 

September,  however,  is  still  some  weeks 
away.  In  the  meantime,  I  believe  it  im- 
ixjrtant  to  report  to  the  Congress  at  this 
time  the  purpose  served  by  the  prelimi- 
nary counts — which  are  essentially  hand 
tallies  compiled  from  enumerator  re- 
cords— may  sometimes  cause  dismay  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  can  be  in 
error,  their  publication  is  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  the  census  quality  con- 
trol program.  The  early  release  of  a 
preliminary  count  makes  it  possible  for 
local  officials  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of 
the  census  count  as  it  applies  to  their 
own  community.  If  the  count  appears  too 

low or  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  too 

high — It  can  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Census  Bureau  so  that  potential  er- 
rors can  be  corrected. 

The  final  counts,  which  will  include 
corrections  of  all  errors  discovered  In 
the  preliminary  count,  will  be  based  on 
a  computer  tabulation — as  opposed  to 
the  hand  taUies  on  which  the  prelim- 
inar\'  figures  were  based — of  each  person 
listed  on  the  census  questionnaires.  The 
computer  process  involves  a  number  of 
additional  steps  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness of  the  final  figures.  Crew  members 
enumerated  on  board  civilian  and  naval 
vessels — a  group  not  Included  in  the  pre- 
liminary counts — are  added  to  the  ques- 
tionnaires for  inclusion  In  the  final  tabu- 
lations. Persons  enumerated  away  frtHn 
their  usual  home  are  allocated  back  to 
their  home  districts  and  added  If  they 
have  not  already  been  listed.  Geographic 
codes  are  reviewed  to  make  sure  they  are 
correct  and  up  to  date  to  make  certain 
that  all  aimexations  have  been  recog- 
nl«ed  and  that  each  enumeration  district 
is  assigned  to  the  correct  political  sub- 
division and  statistical  area. 

Certain  other  actions  designed  to  check 
for  people  who  may  not  have  been  enum- 
erated are  also  carried  out;  these  In- 
clude a  check  against  the  census  ques- 
tionnaires to  make  certain  that  people 
who  report  that  they  may  have  been 
missed  as  well  as  addresses  which  the 
Post  Office  reports  may  have  been  missed, 
have  not  been  excluded  from  the  census. 
And  finally,  the  total  population  of 
each  State  has  added  to  it,  as  determined 
from  the  official  records,  its  share  of  the 
count  of  American  military  and  clvllan 
personnel  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  were  abroad  as  of  April  1. 1970.  and 
their  dependents  who  were  with  them. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
part  of  the  unhapplness  with  the  pre- 
liminary census  counts  lies  in  the  some- 
times very  large  discrepancies  between 
the  estimates  of  the  population  and  the 
census  counts — particiilarly  for  small 
geographic  areas.  During  its  ht&rlngs, 
the  subcommittee  also  plans  to  find  out 
the  reasons  for  these  differences  and 
hear  recommendations  as  to  what  could 
be  done  to  eliminate  them  in  the  future. 
Perhaps  we  have  reached  a  point  in  time 
where  population  changes  are  taking 
place  so  rapidly  that  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  them  we  will  rifeed  censuses  more 
frequently  than  once  every  10  years. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Census  Bureau 
released  a  summary  of  the  reasons  why 
some  commonly  used  indicators  of  pop- 
xilation  change  may  not  be  entirely  valid. 
It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  changes  are  taking  place  in 
our  society  and  bears  directly  upon  the 
concerns  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Statistics.  Without  objection,  I 
should  like  to  Include  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's statement  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

COMPAUMO  CXNSXrS  RXSTTLTS  WtTB  InSICA- 
TOK8  or  POFDI^TTON  OEOWTH 

A^  prelUnlnary  resultt  from  the  1970 
census  are  Issued,  Interested  offlclala  and 
agencies  will  check  these  flguree  against  local 
estimates  and  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of 
population  change  since  the  last  census. 
Indicators  of  change,  such  as  new  construc- 
tion, power  and  water  meter  connections, 
retail  sales,  automobile  registrations,  voter 
registration,  etc.,  are  frequently  vised  as  a 
basis  for  estimating  population  change. 
Some  of  these  may  more  accurately  reflect 
increased  purchasing  power  and  spending 
rather  than  population  change. 

Tot  the  country  as  a  whole  there  are  a 
number  of  trends  which  may  help  explain 
why  an  increase  In  the  number  of  housing 
units,  or  In  other  Indicators,  need  not  lead 
to  an  Increase  In  population.  In  fact,  some 
Increase  in  the  number  of  housing  units  is 
not  necessarily  Inconsistent  with  a  decline 
m  population.  Relevant  facts  Include: 

1.  The  decline  in  the  average  number  of 
persons  per  household;  from  3.33  in  1060 
to  3.17  In  1970. 

2.  This  is  m  part  a  reflection  on  the  declin- 
ing birth  rates  during  the  1960'b — the  av«- 
age  number  of  persons  under  18  per  house- 
bold  declined  from  1.21  to  1.12. 

3.  There  was  also  a  decline  In  the  average 
number  of  persons  18  and  over  per  house- 
hold—from 2.12  In  1960  to  2.06  in  1970. 

4.  These  shifts  reflect  the  growing  tend- 
ency of  young  persons  to  leave  the  parental 
home  and  strike  out  on  their  own,  and  the 
continuing  growth  in  the  number  of  elderly 
persons  who  maintain  their  own  house- 
holds, many  of  them  as  1-person  households. 

5.  The  mmiber  of  persons  66  and  over  were 
living  alone  (or  with  others  who  are  not 
related)  increased  from  8.2  million  In  1960 
to  5.2  million  in  1970 — an  average  increase 
of  61  percent. 

6.  The  n\imber  of  young  peraona  14  to 
24  years  old  living  alone  or  with  others  who 
are  not  related  increased  from  284,000  in 
1960  to  861,000  m  1970— Ml  Increase  of  200 
percent.  _ 

7.  One-person  households  Increased  from 
13  percent  of  all  households  In  1960  to  17 
percent  In  1970. 

8.  An  Increase  of  at  least  10  percent  In  the 
housing  Inventory  from  new  construction  Is 
required  to  compensate  for  the  demolitions 
and  other  loaees  tbait  have  occurred  In  the 
past  decade. 


9.  The  reduction  of  station  strength,  or  the 
cloning  of  a  military  base,  may  have  serious 
consequences  for  the  population  of  an  area. 
Many  bases  are  wholly  or  partially  within 
city  limits  and,  thus,  can  have  a  major  ef- 
fect on  the  population  totals  for  the  area. 

10.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the 
Armed  Forces  increased  from  2,536,000  in 
1960  to  3,270,000  in  1970.  This  Includes  an 
Increase  of  600,000  In  tbe  number  statloiied 
overseas. 

11.  Changes  In  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  stationed  at  a  base  can 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  population  of 
the  area  in  which  the  base  is  located.  It  may 
affect  not  only  the  number  of  such  persons, 
but  In  many  Instances  their  dependants  fol- 
low them  Into  or  out  of  an  area. 

12.  There  has  been  a  substantial  Increase 
In  occupied  mobile  homes,  from  about  760,- 
000  in  1960  to  about  2,000,000  In  1970  (or 
from  1.4  percent  of  the  total  In  1960  to 
slightly  over  3  percent  In  1970).  The  fact 
that  these  units  can  be  moved  into  or  out  of 
a  city  may  affect  rates  of  population  change. 
Many  trailers  are  used  aa  second  homes.  In 
such  situations,  the  census  procedure  Is  to 
designate  the  people  as  "Usual  residents  else- 
where" and  the  unit  as  vacant.  Since  vacant 
mobile  homes  are  not  included  in  our  in- 
ventory, our  housing  unit  count  omits  such 
units. 

13.  Since  1920  the  subiirban  areas  have 
been  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
oenual  cities.  Between  1950  and  1960  many 
of  the  large  cities  lost  population,  but  their 
metropolitan  areas  gained  because  of  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  suburbs.  Census  Bureau 
estimates  for  1960-1969  show  an  increase  of 
only  1.2  percent  in  central  cities,  but  27.6 
percent  In  the  parts  of  the  SBiSA's  outside 
central  cities.  Special  censuses  since  1960  in 
Louisville,  Cleveland,  Des  Moines,  Rochester 
(N.Y.) ,  New  Haven.  Trenton.  Buffalo,  Provi- 
dence (RX),  and  Shreveport  all  showed  de- 
clines m  the  city's  population. 

14.  Increases  in  the  number  of  persons  In 
school  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase 
In  population  because — 

a)  the  substantial  reduction  In  the  niun- 
ber  ot  school  districts  and  school  buildings 
has  meant  shifts  of  pupUs  Into  the  larger 
centers. 

b)  enrollment  In  private  (largely  paro- 
chial) schools  has  declined,  while  total  en- 
rollm«nt  In  the  public  schools  has  Increased. 

c)  the  Increased  enrollment  of  6-year  olds 
(up  from  64  to  78  percent  of  the  total  be- 
tween 1960  and  1909)  has  raised  total  school 
enrollment  figures. 

d)  the  enrollment  rates  for  16  and  17  year 
olds  Increased  from  83  to  90  percent  between 
1960  and  1969. 

e)  in  some  cities  there  has  been  a  pro- 
portional increase  in  the  Negro  population, 
which  generally  has  more  children,  resulting 
in  substantial  Increases  In  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age. 

15.  Increase  in  voter  registration  or  In  vot- 
ing may  reflect  increased  Interest  in  an  elec- 
tion, rather  Uian  any  change  in  the  number 
of  persons  of  voting  age. 

16.  The  farm  popiilation  of  the  United 
States  declined  from  16.6  million  In  1960 
to  10.3  million  In  1969.  Some  of  this  loss  is  a 
matter  of  people  giving  up  farming,  but  re- 
maining in  rural  eo-eas.  but  in  most  cases  the 
loss  reflects  migration  out  of  farming  areas. 

17.  Since  1969  median  family  income  has 
risen  74  percent  (to  •9,433).  Increases  in 
automobile  registrations,  retail  sales,  hoapl- 
tal  admissions,  newspaper  circulation,  and 
the  like  may  reflect  increased  buying,  more 
two-car  families,  more  people  using  hoq;>ltals 
as  a  result  of  having  more  prepaid  medical 
care  and  medicare,  etc. 

18.  Increased  retail  salea.  Increased  em- 
ployment, and  other  increased  use  of  services 
In  a  city  may  reflect  growth  in  tlM  nearby 
areas  rather  than  within  the  city  limits.  The 


census  figures  for  a  dty  rrtate  to  the  popula- 
tion Uvlng  within  the  legal  boundarlas  ot 
the  city. 

"INFLATION  AliERT"  PROVES  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES  MAJOR  CON- 
TRIBDTINO  FACTOR  TO  INFLA- 
TION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
month*?  the  administration's  economic 
experts  have  derided  the  idea  that  high 
intei«st  rates  are  contributing  greatly  to 
inflation. 

Last  Friday,  the  administration  Issued 
the  first  of  Its  so-called  inflation  alertB 
and  this  first  report  confirms  that  inter- 
est rates  have  contributed  to  virtually 
every  price  rise  in  recent  months. 

Burled  deep  In  the  Infiatlon  alert  re- 
port is  this  statement  on  rising  costs  in 
manufacturing: 

The  largest  rlsee  were  recorded  In  net  in- 
terest. Increases  in  interest  costs  and  capital 
consiunptlon  allocation  occurred  In  virtually 
every  Industry. 

The  inflation  report  also  talks  at 
length  about  the  rapid  acceleration  of 
prices  for  various  consumer  services  in 
the  first  half  of  1970.  The  report  says: 

Services  continued  to  represent  the  most 
rapidly  advancing  element  In  the  consumer 
price  picture. 

The  material  accompanying  this  state- 
ment makes  it  obvious  that  interest 
charges  are  the  single  biggest  sector  In 
pushing  up  the  costs  of  "service."  The 
Interest  charges  are  lumped  in  a  category 
which  the  report  refers  to  as,  "Insurance 
and  finance." 

The  report  states: 

The  rate  of  Increase  In  Insurance  and 
finance  has  been  partlcvtlarly  rapid  reaching 
an  annual  rate  of  nearly  22%  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1970  before  droppmg  to  about 
10%  In  the  second  quarter. 

Included  in  this  group,  the  report  says, 
are  such  items  as  "mortgage  Interest  and 
interest  on  other  consumer  purchases." 
The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

The  most  Important  single  Item  In  this 
group  Is  mortgage  Interest  which  reflects  both 
the  rates  charged  on  new  mortgages  and  the 
amounts  of  the  total  interest  commitments 
entered  into  as  Influenced  by  the  rising 
purchase  cost  of  used  and  new  homes. 

Later,  in  an  aK>endix  to  the  Inflation 
alert,  entitled  "Prices.  Wages.  Productiv- 
ity, and  Income  Shares,"  ttie  report 
states: 

Net  mtereet  charges  represent  the  differ- 
ence between  interest  paid  and  Interest  re- 
ceived by  non-flnancial  oorpcM^tions.  Of  aU 
the  price  components,  net  interest  per  unit 
of  output  has  risen  the  most  rapidly  since 
1960. 

Even  more  slgnlfloantly,  the  "alert" 
dwells  at  great  length  on  rising  utility 
ooets  aa  a  major  problem  area  for  the 
eooncMny.  In  its  coverage  of  the  report, 
the  Wall  Street  Jounua  canled  the  fol- 
lowing quote  about  rising  utility  oosts: 

F^hi^is  the  darkest  prospscts  fcr  contin- 
uing what  has  been  a  rslatlvely  stable  pries 
picture  are  those  of  the  electric  power  in- 
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dustry,  the  report  suggested,  where  a  com- 
bination of  ftormldable  Inflationary  forces  Is 
coming  to  bear. 

The  "inflation  alert"  conceded  that 
high  interest  rates  were  a  prime  reason 
behind  the  increase  in  energy  costs.  I 
quote  directly  from  the  report: 

CotiMbuting  to  higher  power  prices  U  the 
iTwrease  in  interest  rates  during  the  last  year. 
The  rate  on  Aaa  bonds  has  gone  up  21.6%  In 
a  year.  Most  power  companies  have  to  borrow 
heavily  for  expansion  and  to  reflnance  pa^ 
borrowings.  Thus,  capital  oosts,  whldi  are 
slgnlflcant  in  this  Industry,  are  up  noiloe- 
ably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  quotes  taken  from 
the  "inflation  alert"  are  a  dear  admis- 
sion by  the  administration  that  high  In- 
terest rates— which  they  have  hereto- 
fore ignored — are  major  contributing 
factors  to  all  of  the  price  rises  In  the 
economy.  Time  after  time,  the  phrase 
"higher  Interest  rates"  appears  as  an  ex- 
planation for  the  various  price  Increases 
listed  in  the  report.  It  Is  obvious  that  if 
we  are  to  do  anything  about  inflation  we 
must  flrst  do  something  about  Interest 
rfttfGS 

That  is  why,  last  December,  this  Con- 
gress voted  specific  standby  powers  for 
the  President  to  control  Interest  rates. 
Through  Public  Law  91-151,  the  Presi- 
dent can  control  all  aspects  of  credit 
transactions.  For  some  reswon,  the  ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  use  this 
power. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
administration  continues   to   refuse  to 
use  these  powers  if,  as  they  concede,  In- 
terest rates  are  contributing  to  Inflation. 
It  is  absurd  for  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic advisers  to  call  attention  to  the 
role  of  high  Interest  rates  In  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  and  then  allow  the  stand- 
by credit  control  powers  to  remain  idle. 
Such   inconsistent   behavior   destroys 
what  little  crediblUty  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policies  have  with  the 
American  people.  If  the  administration 
believes  that  Interest  rates  are  causing 
inflation  then  they  should  do  something 
about  them.  This  Is  exactly  why  the  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  the  credit  con- 
trol powers  on  a  standby  basis.  This  au- 
thority, under  the  congressional  man- 
date, vras  designed  to  be  used  by  the 
President  when  his  economic  advisers 
found  that  high-Interest  rates  were  caus- 
ing inflation. 

These    advisers,    in    their    "inflation 
alert"  of  last  Friday,  have  so  found,  and 
^  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  President  of  the 
^  United  States  to  use  Public  Law  91-151 
in  accordance  with  the  very  firm  con- 
gressional intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  President  to 
read  his  administration's  own  "Inflation 
alert"  and  to  exercise  the  powers  to  con- 
tnrf  Interest  rates.  The  "inflation  alert" 
points  up  the  massive  failures  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  halt  inflation  and  to  hold 
down  Interest  rates.  The  "alert"  has  little 
meaning  if  the  President  ignores  its  im- 
plied warnings  about  high-interest  rates. 


AFL-CIO  ENDORSES  HJl.  16785 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recobd  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIEUS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  month  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  AFL-CIO  met  In  Chi- 
cago and  strongly  endorsed  HJl.  16785, 
the  occupational  safety  and  health  bin 
now  awaiting  action  by  the  Rules  Coin- 
mlttee.  The  council  called  upon  Congress 
to  pass  Federal  safety  legislation,  saying: 

"The  need  is  clear;  the  facts  have  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly:  the  time  for  ac- 
tion 18  now. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  called  upon  the  De- 
partmait  of  Labor  to  release  an  impub- 
llshed  report  made  to  them  by  Mr.  Jerome 
Gordon  which  reveals  that  job  accidents 
and  deaths  are  as  much  as  10  times 
higher  than  those  reflected  in  current 
statistics  on  job  safety. 

I  would  like  to  Incorporate  the  entire 
text  of  the  executive  council's  statement 
as  well  as  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  Board, 
AFL-CIO,  at  its  meeting  In  Chicago  on 
July  31:  

Statzmznt     by     TH«     AFL-CIO      EXSCUTIVS 
OOUNCn.     OW     OCCtrPATIONAL     HXALTH     A»B 

Safktt 

The  AFL-CIO  long  has  urged  federal  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Legislation.  The 
need  Is  clear;  the  facts  have  been  demon- 
strated repeatedly:  the  time  for  action  U 
now. 

The  official  statistics  alone  do  not  tell  the 
terrible  coet  in  human  tragedy  of  on-the-job 
accidents.  Illnesses  and  deaths:  66  working 
men  and  women  killed  on  the  Job  each  day — 
nearly  14,600  a  year;  2.5  million  Americans 
are  disabled  each  year  on  the  Job  and  another 
7  million  are  Injured. 

An  xmpubllshed  report  to  the  D^)artment 
of  Labor  has  concluded  that  as  many  as  25 
million  serious  injuries  and  deaths  on  the 
Job  are  not  counted  each  year  by  the  federal 
government.  The  report's  author,  Jerom»< 
Gordon,  said  the  injury  rate  is  10  times 
higher  than  official  flguree  show.  He  blamed 
Inadequate  standards  for  counting  Injuries, 
faulty  reporting  and  deliberate  atten^ts  to 
cover  up.  We  Insist  that  this  report  be  made 
public. 

The  statistics  are  worse  than  the  casualty 
flgures  from  Vietnam. 

Statistics  do  not  take  Into  account  the 
related  effects  of  death  and  disablement  on 
the  dally  lives  of  families  and  survivors. 

While  the  toll  In  hiunan  suffering  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars,  there  is  an  economic 
loss  that  must  be  considered.  Workers  In- 
jured or  killed  lose  an  estimated  $1.6  billion 
a  year  in  wages.  Medical  expenses  for  on-the- 
job  accidents  exceed  $600  million  a  year.  The 
total  economic  loee  to  the  economy  is  in 
excess  of  $8  billion— tantamount  to  a  death 
and  Injury  tax  of  $40  a  year  on  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  the  coxintry. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  reported  out  the  OccupaUonal  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  HJl.  16785,  sponsored  by 
Representative  Domlnlck  Daniels,  (D-NJ.). 
This  bill  has  the  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  all  of  organized  labor. 

Aligned  against  this  measure  Is  the  Nlzon 
Administration  and  certain  buslneas  inter- 
ests led  by  the  XJS.  Chamber  of  Coounsrce 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. The  opponents  will  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute a  bill  containing  weaker  enforcement 
powers,  watered-down  procedural  rights  for 
workers  expoeed  to  luuEardous  working  oontB- 
tlons,  and  special  industry-dominated  boards 
and  courts  to  handle  enforcement  matters. 
The  DanleU  Bill  contains  the  provisions 


which  any  realistic  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  legislation  must  contain: 

Full  authority  for  Secretary  at  Labor  to 
Issue  occupational  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, with  recourse  to  federal  courts  to  en- 
force them. 

ProvUlon  for  penalties  against  violations 
and  any  person  who  forewarns  management 
of  an  Impending  Inspection. 

Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  shut  down 
plans  or  curb  operations  where  an  Inspector 
finds  an  "imminent  danger"  of  loss  of  Itfs    , 
or  injury. 

Authority  for  the  Secretary  itod  Healtn. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  undertake  research 
necessary  to  determine  the  standards  to  bs 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  to 
Issue  such  criteria  along  with  a  Ust  of  toxlo 
m*terlals  alnd  substances  which  are  hajsard- 
ous  to  workers  on  the  fcto. 

Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  re- 
quire monitoring  of  toxic  subatanoes. 

In  addition  to  these  req\ilrement8,  a  com- 
piebenalve  occupational  safety  and  health 
program  must  be  based  on  the  rights  of  the 
workers  themselves.  It  must  permit  the 
worker  to  leave  his  post  whenever  violations 
are  found  and  his  health  or  life  is  eodan- 
gei«d.  It  must  guarantee  his  proced\iral  safe- 
guards In  order  to  take  corrective  action  to 
remove  or  avoid  the  danger.  He  must  have 
the  right  to  accompany  Investigation  and  in- 
spection tours  or  to  be  represented  by  his 
union  in  such  Investigations  or  Inspections. 
At  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  Intensely  in- 
terested In  environmental  problems,  it  Is  in- 
conceivable that  there  shoxild  be  resistance 
to  or  apathy  toward  occupational  safety  and 
health  legislation.  For  the  workplace  Is  the 
environment  for  millions  of  woridnc 
Americans. 

America  can  no  longer  tolerate  polluted 
workplaces  and  dangerous  wwklng  condi- 
tions. 

We  have  said  before  and  we  say  emphati- 
cally again:  Workers  should  never  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  their  Jobs  with  their  health 
or  their  lives. 

Therefore  we  demand  Immediate  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  the  Daniels  Bill  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  limbs  and  well-being  of 
American  workers. 

Resolution   on   Occtjpationai.  Health   anb 
SArrrr 

The  toU  at  Uvea,  human  misery  and  finan- 
cial distress  resulting  from  occupational  Ill- 
nesses and  Injurlee  continues  to  mount  each 
day. 

Official  statistics  report  that  some  14,000 
Americans  die  from  Job-ctmnected  accidents 
or  illnesses  each  year;  and  that  some  2.6  mil- 
lion Americans  suffer  Injury  on  the  Job.  But 
a  report  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  charges  that  the  actual  total  Is  26 
million  which  is  a  more  accurate  figure  for 
industrial  accidents.  The  study,  after  ex- 
amining the  injury  problem,  charged  that 
for  every  report  of  dlsabUng  injury  In  Indus- 
try, there  are  actually  10  serious  lnj\iiles  oc- 
curring in  industry. 

The  programs  of  the  states,  always  In- 
adequate, have  become  travesties  In  the  face 
of  mtroducUon  of  new  industrial  chemicals 
and  processes  that  menace  health  and  life 
m  complex  and  often  unpredictable  ways. 
It  1^  clear  that  sUte  governments  either  can- 
not or  will  not  provide  the  high  standards 
and  financial  and  manpower  resources  need- 
ed to  safeguard  America's  80  million  working 
men  and  women  from  on-the-job  accident 
or  Illness. 

What  U  needed  Is  a  federal  occupational 
safety  and  health  program  that: 

1.  Empowers  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  develop,  establish  and  enforce  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards. 

2.  Provides  for  adequate  Inspectton  and 
enforcement  machinery. 
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3.  Covers  aU  workers  In  aU  types  of  Jobs. 

Previous  attempts  by  organlaed  labor  to 
persuade  tbe  Congre«  to  enact  such  a  pro- 
gram have  railed  in  the  race  or  the  opposi- 
tion or  some  business  groups,  who  have  used 
vicious  and  misleading  propaganda  to  build 
up  massive  pressure  ror  the  defeat  or  rederal 
occupational  safety  and  health  legislation. 

Now,  however,  H.R.  16785,  a  proposed  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act,  known 
as  the  Daniels  bill.  U  berore  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  measure  would  go  far 
toward  establishing  the  type  of  program  so 
urgently  needed  to  end  the  senseless  and 
needless  slaughter  and  maiming  of  our  na- 
tional work  force. 

Resorted,  The  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO,  calls  upon  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  Daniels  blU  (HJl.  16785)  without 
delay  and  to  provide  the  funds  needed  for  Its 
rapid  and  effective  implementation. 

Resolvea.  The  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO,  urges  most  strongly  that 
the  House  Rules  Committee  promptly  pro- 
vide a  place  on  the  House\;alendar  for  HJR. 
16785.  In  order  to  dispel  suspicion  that  pow- 
erful opposition  rorces  are  seeking  to  "bottle 
up"  this  vitally  needed  legislation  In  the 
Committee. 

Resolved,  The  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment strongly  urges  the  public,  labor  unions, 
and  concerned  Individuals  to  demand  that 
members  or  the  House  Rules  Committee 
promptly  schedule  H.R.  16785  Tor  debate 
and  vote  by  the  members  or  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Resolved.  The  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO,  calls  ror  a  mighty  turnout 
or  letters,  telegrams  and  phone  calls  to 
members  or  the  Hotise  to  pass  Hil.  16785. 
the  Daniels  blU,  so  that  the  workers  or 
America  may  finally  achieve  a  measure  or 
protection  ror  their  health  and  sarety 
while  at  work. 


CONGRESSMAN    FRANK    ANNUNZIO 
INTRODUCES  NONIMMIGRANT 

VISA  ACT  OP  1970 

( Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  AI^UNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  the  Nonimmigrant  Visa  Act 
of  1970  which  would  grant  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  broad 
authority  to  waive  visa  requirements  for 
business  and  pleasure  visits  of  up  to  90 
days  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  or  for 
other  reasons  detemiined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary, cumbersome,  and  antiquated 
procedures  which  have  been  in  force  for 
more  than  half  a  century  and  which  are 
presently  inhibiting  foreign  visitors  from 
traveling  to  the  United  States. 

Over  the  past  6  years  that  I  have 
served  as  Congressman  for  the  Seventh 
District  of  Illinois.  I  have  received  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  letters  from 
anguished  relatives  in  all  ethnic  groufis — 
Italian-Americans,  Polish-Americans, 
Lithuanian-Americans,  Greek-Ameri- 
cans, Lebanese-Americans,  Ciechoslo- 
vakian-Americans,  Slovenian-Americans 
and  many  others — who  have  been 
thwarted  in  their  desire  to  have  a  loved 
one — a  niece  or  nephew,  brother  or  sis- 
ter, cousin,  aunt  or  uncle — visit  them 
briefly  in  the  United  States. 


Nonimmigrant  visas  issued  by  Ameri- 
can consular  ofQcers  in  1967  totaled  1,- 
443.786;  in  1968  they  totaled  1,538,070; 
and  in  1969  they  totaled  1,759.608.  These 
figures  indicating  increased  issuance  of 
nonimmigrant  visas   unfortimately   are 
not  very  revealing,  for  they  do  not  tell 
us  how  many  applicants  for  visitors  visas 
were  turned  down.  State  Department  rec- 
ords indicate  that  in  1967,  4.4  percent  of 
those   who   applied   for   nonimmigrant 
visas  were  turned  down;  in  1968,  6.1  per- 
cent were  turned  down;  and  in  1969,  6.7 
percent  were  turned  down.  However,  in 
past  years,  it  has  been  estimated  that  at 
some  individual  U.S.  consulates,   more 
than  50  percent  of  the  applicants  for 
nonimmigrant  visas  have  been  refused. 
Our  rising  standard  of  living,  recent 
technological  advances  In  air  transpor- 
tation, and  the  fact  that  aw>roximately 
35  other  nations  do  not  require  visas 
from  American  tourists,  have  put  foreign 
travel  within  the  reach  of  millions  of 
Americans.    But    while    Unprecedented 
numbers    of    Americans    are    traveling 
abroad,  the  number  of  foreign  visitors 
coming  to  the  United  States,  by  contrast, 
is  not  increasing  by  a  comparable  rate, 
and  consequently,  the  United  States  runs 
a  deficit  on  the  tourism  account  of  over 
$2  bUlion  annually  as  a  difference  be- 
tween what  foreigners  are  spending  to 
come    here    and   what    Americans    are 
spending,  overseas.  This  trend  has  con- 
tinued over  the  last  several  years  to  the 
point  where   the    industry-government 
special  task  force  on  travel  has  estimated 
our  armual  travel  deficit  by  1975  could 
range  as  high  as  $5  billion  or  more  an- 
nually. The  task  force  has   concluded 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  close  this 
increasing  gap  is  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage  foreign   travel   to   the   United 
States  thereby  improving  our  balance  of 
payments  and  promoting  international 
imderstanding. 

By  Imposing  complicated  requirements 
for  issuance  of  nonimmigrant  visas  to 
foreign  visitors,  we  not  only  discourage 
tourism,  but  in  addition,  we  impose  an 
imnecessary  and  increasingly  expensive 
workload  on  our  consulate  staffs  abroad. 
My  bill,  by  facilitating  the  entry  of 
foreign  tourists  to  the  United  States  first, 
would  improve  our  balance  of  payments 
and  strengthen  the  dollar;  second, 
would  treat  travelers  from  abroad  more 
considerately,  hospitably,  and  efBciently; 
third,  would  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  America  and  would  improve 
our  image  abroad:  and  fourth,  would  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  reduction  in  man- 
hours  of  work  in  processing  tourist  visas 
by  American  consular  ofiBcers  thus  re- 
ducing the  need  to  hire  more  and  more 
visa  officers  to  meet  the  projected  in- 
crease in  tourism  within  the  next  decade. 
Presently,  a  prospective  visitor  to  the 
United  States — other  than  a  national  of 
Canada  and  Mexico — must  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  American  consul 
to  whom  he  applies  for  a  nonimmigrant 
visa  that  first,  he  is  not  ineligible  for  a 
visa  imder  approximately  30  specified 
grounds  of  ineligibility;  second,  he  has 
a  residence  abroad  to  which  he  intends 
to  return;  and  third,  he  will  not  become 
empl(^ed  while  in  the  United  States. 


My  bill  would  specifically  exempt 
prospective  visitors  from  all  but  the  most 
serious  of  the  30-some  grounds  of  in- 
eligibility for  nonimmigrant  visas.  I 
must  emphasize,  however,  that  the  se- 
curity of  our  coimtry  would  in  no  way 
be  jeopardized  because  foreign  nationals 
who  have  been  convicted  of  serious 
crimes  would  still  be  barred  and  entering 
aliens  would  still  be  required  to  be  ex- 
amined by  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion officials  at  ports  of  entry.  Further- 
more, our  immigration  laws  would  not  be 
circumvented  because  an  alien  who  will- 
fully stays  beyond  the  authorized  90  days 
would  be  penalized  under  my  bill  by  a 
delay  of  2  years  of  his  priority  date  for 
issuance  of  an  immigrant  visa. 

Additionally,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
my  bill  in  no  way  would  prevent  a  pros- 
pective visitor  from  applying  for  a  regu- 
lar nonimmigrant  visa,  but  instead, 
would  provide  an  alternative  route  for 
the  Increasing  numbers  of  bona  fide, 
short-term  visitors  who  must  now  go 
through  time-consuming  and  cumber- 
some procedures  in  order  to  obtain  non- 
immigrant visas.  However,  persons  enter- 
ing under  this  90-day  program,  under  the 
requirements  of  my  bill,  must  still  possess 
a  valid  passport,  a  nonrefundable  round- 
trip  ticket,  and  cannot  change  their  visi- 
tor status  while  in  this  country. 

Laimching  a  strong  and  positive  na- 
tional effort  to  increase  travel  to  the 
United  States  is  long  overdue.  We  must 
invite  citizens  of  other  coimtries  to  dis- 
cover America  for  themselves,  and  in  so 
doing,  we  must  insure  that  all  visitors 
are  made  to  feel  welcome,  regardless  of 
their  diverse  backgrounds,  and  are  able 
to  gain  entry  to  the  United  States  for 
brief  visits  with  a  minimiun  of  redtape. 
An  exchange  of  visitors  enlarges  our 
horizons,  it  renews  our  faith  in  each 
other,  and  encourages  the  friendship  of 
other  countries  we  as  a  Nation  have  al- 
ways sought. 

I  urge,  therefore,  as  a  positive  step 
in  this  direction,  that  the  Congress  take 
speedy  action  in  enacting  the  Nonimmi- 
grant Visa  Act  of  1970. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  PRISON 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  «md  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime.  I  believe  our  com- 
mittee has  made  good  starts  in  a  nimiber 
of  Important  legislative  areas,  and  I  am 
gratified  with  results  thus  far.  But  I  also 
am  grateful  with  the  education  I  have 
received.  I  have  learned  much  to  fortify 
impressions  or  ideas  that  I  have  held  for 
years.  And  none  of  these  has  been  more 
singularly  straigthened  than  my  concern 
about  the  corrections  system. 

As  otu-  committee  has  visited  dozens  of 
places  across  the  cotmtry,  we  have  not 
only  looked  at  crimes  themselves,  the 
breaking  of  laws,  but  we  have  also  exam- 
ined what  ofii  society  does  to  criminals. 
I  have  long  rejected  the  belief  that  the 
simple  solution  was  to  catch  the  crimi- 
nals and  put  tjaem  away.  I  have  been  In- 
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creasingly  concerned  with  how  and  where 
we  put  criminals,  what  happens  to  them 
while  they  are  In  prison,  and  whether  we 
Invite  a  higher  cost  to  our  society  when 
jails  and  prisons  become  crime  colleges. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Hotise  chose  to 
allocate  certain  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance agency  money  to  correctiwis.  We 
must  do  better  to  turn  men  and  women 
back  into  society  equipped  to  meet  its 
challenges,  instead  of  being  brutalized  by 
their  incarceration, 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  sig- 
nificant a  recent  series  of  articles  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  by  Donald  Single- 
ton. I  urge  attention  to  this  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  prison  system  as  it  op- 
erates in  the  largest  city.  The  series  con- 
tains lessons  for  us  all,  as  follows: 
The  Problems  or  Pbisons — I 

What  kind  or  a  place  Is  it  where  Innocent 
people  are  stripped  or  their  civil  rights  and 
locked  away  In  crowded,  retld  cells  ror  long 
months  and  years? 

What  kind  or  a  place  Is  It  where  the  gov- 
ernment reeds  and  houses  Its  animals  better 
than  the  bunian  prisoners  locked  behind  Its 
bars?  Where  people  who  have  only  been  ac- 
used  or  crimes  are  treated  the  same  as — or 
worse  than — convicts  serving  prison  sen- 
tences? 

What  kind  or  a  place  Is  It  where  rreedom 
Is  a  conunodlty  with  a  price  tag?  Where  one 
man  goes  rree,  simply  because  he  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  or  money;  and  another  Is  locked 
up,  simply  because  he  Is  poor? 

What  kind  or  a  place  Is  It  where  officials 
operate  behind  locked  doors,  unobserved  by 
a  public  or  a  rree  press? 

Is  that  place  Russia?  Or  Cuba?  Or  Red 
China?  Is  It  some  cynical  and  corrupt  South 
American  dictatorship,  or  an  Arrlcan  nation 
m  the  throes  or  birth? 

Perhaps. 

But,  as  difficult  as  It  may  be  to  believe. 
New  York  City  U  also  that  kind  or  a  place. 
The  people  who  have  seen  our  prison  system 
In  operation  pray  that  they  may  never  be 
unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  up  In  the  crude, 
slow-grinding  cogs  of  the  medieval  machine 
called  the  New  York  City  Department  or 
Correction. 

MORK   THAN    S.OOO    V/KIT   TRIAL 

Right  now.  more  than  8,000  men  and 
women  are  being  held  in  the  department's 
severely  overcrowded  detention  racUitles  to 
await  trials.  The  conditions  of  their  confine- 
ment are  Inhumane,  unsanitary,  even  bar- 
baric. Most  of  the  rights  or  citizenship  are 
taken  rrom  them. 

Yet  It  Is  one  of  the  most  basic  concepts  of 
our  system  of  justice  that  every  man  Is  Inno- 
cent tintll  he  has  been  proven  guilty.  That 
Is  not  merely  rhetoric,  but  the  spirit  or  our 
law.  So  the  8,000  detainees  In  our  prisons  are 
legally  Innocent  people. 

Every  night,  dozens  or  detention  prisoners 
In  the  Manhattan  House  or  Detention  roc 
Men  (The  Tombs)  are  rorced  to  sleep  In  a 
cell,  with  the  third  man  on  the  cement  floor. 
The  cells  were  buUt  ror  one  man;  they  are 
6  reet  wide  and  7  reet,  9  mches  long,  or  a 
total  or  46 »^  square  reet  or  floor  space — lb% 
square  reet  per  man. 

Yet  the  Bronx  Zoo's  male  spotted  hyena  is 
given  a  cage  which  Is  18  reet  wide  and  23 
feet  long,  or  396  square  reet  or  floor  space — 
396  square  reet  ror  a  hyena,  1SV4  square  reet 
ror  a  man. 

We  boast  that  our  system  or  Justice  Is  fair 
and  unbiased.  We  like  to  think  that  no  one 
Is  penalized  imtalrly  for  any  reason. 

Yet,  take  a  look  In  any  oellblock  of  any 
city  prison  and  you  will  see  a  sea  or  black 
races — unofficially  estimates  are  that  the 
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prison  population  Is  60%  black.  30%  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  20%  white. 

DE   FACTO    SEGREGATION 

This  may  stem  rrom  coiiy)lex  causes.  It  Is 
surely  a  inanirestatlon  or  society's  broader 
racism,  the  racism  which  leaves  black  at  the 
bottom  or  the  economic  heap,  possibly  more 
Involved  In  crime,  certainly  lese  able  to  ar- 
rord  high-quality  legal  counsel  or  baU.  What- 
ever the  catises,  city  prisons  reflect  at  least 
de  facto  segregation. 

Ask  City  Correction  Commissioner  George 
P.  McOrath  for  the  cause  or  his  problems, 
and  he  will  cite,  among  other  ractors,  a 
lack  or  public  i,ntere6t  In  the  prison  system, 
and  a  correspondingly  low  priority  in  alloca- 
tion of  city  funds. 

Yet  the  city's  correctional  Institutions  are, 
by  McOrath's  own  orders,  practically  off- 
llmlU  to  the  public.  The  official  policy  Is 
that  "responsible  Individuals  and  groups" 
are  invited  to  visit  prisons;  but  the  security 
checks,  personal  Interviews  and  other  clear- 
ance procedures  set  up  by  the  department 
stand  as  effective  barriers  to  visits.  Only 
a  relative  handful  or  people  actually  do 
enter  the  prisons. 

Even  representatives  or  the  news  media 
are  not  given  truly  rree  access  to  these  pub- 
lic buildings.  Prior  to  my  tour  or  the  In- 
stitutions, I  expressed  concern  that  since 
my  schedule  was  known  to  the  wardens,  giv- 
ing them  time  to  prepare  for  my  visit,  I 
might  not  see  a  true  plcttire  or  what  goes 
on.  McOrath  assured  me  that  no  special 
preparations  would  be  made. 

NEWS  ACCESS  UMITXD 

Yet,  arter  the  visit,  I  obtained  a  copy 
or  an  official  confidential  memo  to  one  or 
the  wardens.  Informing  him  of  my  Impend- 
ing Inspection  tour  and  warning  him:  "As 
warden  of  the  Institution,  you  are  the  only 
person  permitted  to  be  Interviewed  by  Mr. 
Singleton.  No  correctional  personnel  nor 
Inmates  are  to  be  Interviewed." 

I  made  a  written,  rormal  request  for  per- 
mission to  Interview  Inmates,  on  the  ground 
that  this  was  a  journalistic  necessity. 

McOrath  denied  the  request,  saying  that 
there  were  plenty  or  ex-prlsoners  around  to 
Interview,  and  adding  "On  the  negative  side, 
the  Intrusion  you  request  could  and  prob- 
ably would  be  considered  by  the  Inmates 
as  a  solicitation  to  come  up  with  stories,  the 
more  Imaginative  the  better,  to  satlsry  a 
newsman  who  wants  to  sell  papers,  and 
might  even  precipitate  disturbances  depend- 
ing upon  the  extent  or  provocation  which 
became  engendered  In  8u<^  discussions." 

Furthermore,  McOrath  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  sup- 
press criticism  or  him  or  his  prison  system. 

In  1969,  ror  example,  a  Brooklyn  grand 
jury  reportedly  Issued  a  presentment  which 
Is  believed  to  have  documented.  In  scathing 
terms,  a  numl)er  or  scandalous  conditions  In 
the  Brooklyn  House  or  Detention. 

McOrath,  together  with  the  office  of  the 
City  Medical  Examiner,  reportedly  went  to 
State  Supreme  Court,  then  to  the  Second 
Department  or  the  Appellate  Division,  wuere 
an  order  to  suppress  the  document  was 
granted.  To  this  day,  the  presentment  has 
not  been  released. 

CONTROL  AND  CORRECT 

Ask  McOrath  what  his  Job  Is,  and  he  will 
say  It  Is  primarily  to  control  people.  But 
second,  he  says.  It  Is  also  to  correct  people — 
to  straighten  out  their  attitudes,  to  uplift 
them,  to  rehablUUte  them,  to  teach  them 
trades,  to  give  them  basic  education,  to  break 
their  cycles  of  crime. 

Yet,  the  n\imber  of  prisoners  Involved  in 
real  rehabilitation  or  training  programs  on 
any  given  day  Is  only  two  or  three  hundred — 
a  mere  rraotlon  or  the  total  sentenced  popu- 


lation of  6,000  (more  than  2,000  of  wtiom 
have  been  transTerred  to  bleak  state-operated 
Institutions  upstate  becaxise  or  crowding 
problems  in  city  prisons). 

There  are  a  few  training  programs;  but  far 
too  rew  to  treat  every  Inmate.  "Hiere  are  a  rew 
academic  classes;  but  there  are  eihpty  class- 
rooms that  are  unused  beestue  of  abortagea 
or  teachers.  There  are  vocational  courses:  but 
In  many  or  the  trades  taught,  ex -convicts  are 
not  eligible  for  employment  In  the  outside 
world. 

In  the  shortest,  blimteet  or  terma,  our  cor- 
rection system  Is  a  faUure,  a  flop.  It  doesn't 
work. 

This  rallure  Is  a  tragedy  rrom  the  viewpoint 
of  thoae  who  are  caught  up  in  the  system, 
because  it  makes  their  prison  time  pure  pun- 
ishment, sheer  torture.  In  place  of  Rehabili- 
tation, there  is  boredom.  In  place  of  scho- 
lastic lessons,  there  are  the  lessons  given 
rreejy  by  experienced  criminals  or  all  kinds. 

Furthermore,  the  people  behind  bars  visu- 
ally reel  powerless  to  protect  themselves 
agali^  brutal,  criminal  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  other  Inmates  or  or  the  guards. 
There  are  stories  or  homosexual  gang-rapes, 
of  beatings  by  guards  or  other  prisoners,  of  a'.l 
manner  or  harassment. 

Sn-ENCX    ON    SURFACE 

The  actual  extent  of  this  brutality,  how- 
ever, cannot  really  be  ascertained.  Because  or 
their  reelings  or  helplessness  inmates  are  re- 
luctant to  report  such  Incidents,  ir  an  Inmate 
complains  about  a  brutal  guard,  that  same 
guard  may  be  back  In  the  same  post  in  a 
week,  with  a  new  grudge;  If  an  inmate  com- 
plains about  a  fellow  prisoner  one  of  the 
man's  buddies  may  slide  a  shank  (a  knlfe- 
Hke  weapon  made  from  a  spoon  handle)  Into 
the  complainer's  back  some  afternoon  In  the 
day  room. 

The  result  Is  a  calm  sea  of  silence  on  the 
surface,  and  a  wrenching  undercurrent  of 
stories  too  convincing,  too  probable  to  be 
scoSed  off. 

McOrath  Ts  official  position  Is  that  every 
serious  complaint  Is  turned  over  to  the  ap- 
propriate district  attorney  for  investigation 
and  prosecution.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
official  position  is  more  wlndowdresaing  than 
anything  else.  Because  the  vast  majority  of 
complaints  are  never  even  made,  except  pos- 
sibly m  silent  prayers  after  the  cellblock 
lights  have  been  switched  off  for  the  night. 

The  prisoners  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
suffer,  however.  Because  or  the  raUure  or  our 
city's  Department  or  Correction — and  ror 
that  matter  the  raUure  or  most  correction 
efforts  throughout  the  nation — society  Is  the 
real  victim. 

70    PERCENT   RCPEATTRS 

The  injury  to  society  can  be  measured  In 
the  statistics  compUed  by  police  departments, 
courts  and  prison  systems  rrom  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  statistics  which 
show  that  up  to  70%  of  those  convicted  of 
crimes  are  repeaters.  If  they  had  been  "cor- 
rected" the  first  time  around,  they  would  not 
have  been  back. 

Think  of  It  this  way:  If  we  could  truly 
correct  every  person  convicted  of  a  crime,  our 
crime  rate  would  show  an  Inunedlate  drop  of 
up  to  70%.  Up  to  70%  fewer  stolen  cars.  Up 
to  70%  fewer  burglaries.  Up  to  70%  fewer 
robt>eries  and  muggings  and  assaults.  Up  to 
70%  fewer  men  behind  bars. 

Making  changes  In  our  correction  system 
would  be  difficult  and  expensive,  but  how 
expensive  Is  the  alternative?  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enrorcement  and 
Administration  or  Justice  wrote  In  Its  Task 
Force  Report  In  1967: 

"The  costs  or  action  are  substantial.  The 
coets  of  Inaction  are  immensely  greater.  In- 
action would  mean.  In  effect,  that  the  nation 
would  continue  to  avoid,  rather  than  con- 
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front,  onfl  of  Its  most  critical  social  problems; 
that  It  would  accept  for  tbe  next  generaUon 
a  huge.  If  now  Inuneasurable,  burden  of 
wasted  and  destructive  llyea.  Decisive  action, 
on  tbe  otber  band,  could  make  a  difference 
that  would  really  matter  wltbln  our  time." 

Thx  Pboblucs  or  Pkisons — ^IZ 
It  Is  not  easy  to  work  up  a  strong  case  of 
sympathy  for  James  Overstreet,  who  died  on 
Dec.  32.  1967,  In  a  cell  In  the  reception  area 
of  the  Tombs,  Manhattan's  house  of  deten- 
tion for  men. 

Overstreefs  official  records  contain  little 
except  negative  Information  about  the  40- 
year-old  ex-con.  He  was  arrested  on  Oct.  18, 
1967,  on  the  sidewalk  at  Eighth  Ave.  and  41st 
St.,  where,  according  to  police,  he  was  seen 
standing  over  a  fallen  victim,  brandishing  a 
knife  and  screaming.  The  victim  struggled  to 
his  feet,  staggered  to  the  curb  and  fell  dead. 

HEU)    WITHOUT    BAIL 

Overstreet  was  booked  on  a  murder  charge 
and  remanded  to  the  Tombs  without  ball.  A 
short  time  later  the  murder  charge  was 
dropped,  however,  as  police  had  come  up  with 
a  new  suspect  who  they  said  actually  struck 
the  fatal  blow.  But  Overstreet  was  still  held 
on  parole  vlo'.etlon. 

There  are  only  two  other  unusual  entries 
In  the  prisoner's  records  .Tlie  first  Is  a  nota- 
tion that  on  Dec.  23,  1967,  he  went  berserk 
outside  his  seventh-floor  cell  In  the  Tombs, 
attacking  Correction  Officer  Lawrence  Watson 
and  biting  off  Watson's  ear. 

The  second  entry,  on  the  same  day.  Is 
Overstreefs  autopsy  report — he  was  brutally 
gang-beaten  to  death  following  hL<!  attack  on 
the  guard. 

Although  the  case  was  i»«sented  to  a  grand 
Jury,  which  returned  a  no-bill  finding,  the 
details  6t-the  murder  never  have  been  fully 
reported  to  any  news  medliun. 

My  Investigation  of  Overstreefs  death 
involved  many  bourv  of  tape-reoorded  inter- 
views with  public  officials  who  took  part  in 
the  formal  probe.  I  spoke  at  length  with  one 
eyewitness  who  had  never  been  questioned 
in  the  case.  And  I  obtained  several  docu- 
ments which  never  have  been  released  to  the 
press  before. 

What  emerged  from  all  of  this  was  two 
distinct  and  conflicting  versions  of  the  last 
few  minutes  In  the  life  of  James  Overstreet. 

omCIAI.   VXXSION    CITED 

The  first  version — the  official  one — is  that 
Overstreet  was  beaten  to  death  by  his  fellow 
Inmates,  who  Jumped  on  him  and  attempted 
to  restrain  blm  from  attacking  the  guard. 
According  to  this  version,  the  Inmates  were 
too  vigorous  in  their  restraining  of  Over- 
street,  and  Injured  him  fatally. 

Tbe  essence  of  this  official  story  can  be 
found  in  the  autopsy  report  by  Associate 
Medical  Examiner  Elliott  M.  Gross. 

The  rep>ort  shows  that  Oross  talked  to  five 
"Witnesses  or  Informants":  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Olna  Oallina  and  Mel  Rus- 
kin;  Pasquale  Oafaro,  deputy  warden  of  the 
Tombs:  Albert  Nenna,  warden  of  the  Tombs; 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Sallanl,  attending  surgeon 
of  the  Department  of  Correction. 

After  interviewing  thoee  officials.  Gross 
wrote  the  following : 

"Deceased  was  in  a  common  passageway 
on  seventh  Soor  of  prison  where  he  had  been 
incarcerated  since  Oct.  1967.  awaiting  dis- 
position on  a  homicide  charge.  While  Correc- 
tion Officer  Lawrence  Watson  was  in  the 
procees  of  locking  in  inmates  after  the  lunch 
period,  deceased,  unprovoked  and  from  be- 
hind, assaulted  Officer  Watson  and  bit  off 
his  ear. 

"Otber  lnmftt,f»  attempted  to  restrain  the 
deceased  while  Correction  Officer  Arthur 
Hodgea.  the  second  officer  on  the  floor, 
sounded  an  alarm.  This  was  recorded  as 
11:55  ajn. 


"Eight  officers.  Including  a  superior,  re- 
sponded and  assisted  in  the  restraint  of  the 
deceased,  placing  his  hands  behind  his  back 
and  handcuffing  him;  his  legs  were  bound 
in  a  straigbtjacket. 

TAKEN  TO  ELEVATOK 

"The  officers  then  took  the  deceased  into 
an  elevator,  at  which  time  he  was  described 
by  Officer  Wilds  as  'somewhat  limp,'  and  he 
was  brought  down  to  the  reception  area  on 
the  first  floor. 

"Dr.  Sallanl  attempted  resuscitation  with 
a  positive  displacement  respirator  without 
response,  and  deceased  was  pronounced  dead 
at  13:10  pjn.  by  him.  The  clinic  record  of 
the  deceased  shows  that  he  reported  for  sick 
calls  almost  dally  and  was  given  tedral  and 
benadryl  for  asthma. 

"Body  of  the  deceased  is  examined  whUe 
it  la  lying  on  its  back  In  detention  cell  No. 
1  of  the  reception  area.  The  body  is  fully 
clad  in  a  blue  sweater,  gray  trousers,  white 
undershirt,  and  green  boxer  shorts.  Trau- 
matic injuries  of  the  scalp,  face  and  left  chest 
are  evident." 

The  report  goes  on  to  list  as  "Cause  of 
Death": 

"Contusions  of  face  and  neck;  frac- 
tures of  skull,  hyold  bone  and  larynx;  con- 
tusions of  brain:  shock;  (Contributory)  — 
granlomatous  Inflamatlon  of  liver,  spleen, 
lungs  and  kidneys.  History  of  assault  while 
being  subdued  after  unprovoked  assault  on 
prison  guard.  Homicidal." 

When  I  talked  to  Gross,  I  asked  him 
whether  the  asthma  could  have  been  a  con- 
tributory factor  In  the  death.  "It  might  have 
made  him  die  a  second  or  two  earlier.  I  can't 
say."  Gross  replied.  "But  the  beating  would 
have  caused  the  death  In  any  event." 

This  version  of  the  murder  is  backed  up  In 
Warden  Nenna's  report  to  Correction  Com- 
missioner George  McGrath : 

"With  the  sounding  of  the  emergency 
alarm.  Captain  Hugo  Hansen  and  a  number 
of  correction  officers  responded  (and)  found 
Overstreet,  still  being  held  from  furthering 
his  attack  upon  the  two  officers,  who  were, 
at  this  time,  both  inc^acitated. 

"The  emergency  squad  officer  thereupon  re- 
moved Overstreet  from  the  'D'  section  to  the 
brldi?e.  and  placed  handcuffs  upon  him  and 
bound  his  legs  with  a  restraining  cloth  .  .  . 
Overstreet  was  removed  from  the  seventh 
floor  to  the  receiving  room.  Dr.  N.  Sallanl 
began  to  examine  Overstreet.  The  Inmate 
l^sed  into  unconsciousness  and  ultimate 
death." 

"It  seemed  clear  to  me  at  the  time  that  the 
prisoners  had  inj\ired  Overstreet  fatally  in 
restraining  him,"  said  Ruskin,  the  former 
assistant  district  attorney  who  is  now  In 
private  law  practice  on  Long  Island. 

SECOND    VEXSION   TOLD 

But  there  was  a  second  version  of  the  af- 
fair, and  neither  Ruskin  nor,  possibly,  the 
grand  Jury,  ever  heard  it. 

I  got  the  second  version  from  a  man  who 
was  Incarcerated  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Tombs  on  the  day  of  Overstreefs  death.  He 
is  reluctant  to  have  his  name  published,  or  to 
testify,  although  he  did  not  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  testifying.  He  gave  me  the  names 
of  several  men  who  allegedly  witnessed  the 
Incidents  he  described.  This  Information  is 
available  to  tbe  district  attorney  upon 
request. 

Here  is  my  Interview  with  this  former 
Inmate: 

Q:  "What  happened  that  day?" 

A:  "Overstreet  he  went  crazy,  berserk,  and 
he  bit  the  officer's  ear  off.  I  was  looking  at  the 
whole  thing.  About  four  or  flve  Inmates  grab- 
bed him  OS  the  officer.  They  Just  restrained 
him — didn't  one  inmate  hit  blm.  Tbey  held 
him  back,  and  then  the  officers  came. 

"When  the  officers  came  up  on  the  floor, 
the  inmates  were  Just  holding  him.  over  on 


the  side,  there.  Tou  know,  his  eyes  were 
real  wild.  like,  and  he  wasn't  hurt.  And  they 
handcuffed  him  behind.  They  put  his  hands 
behind  him  and  handcuffed  blm,  and  they 
marched  him  to  the  elevator. 

They  got  on  the  elevator  and  closed  the 
door,  but  we  run  up  like  to  go  to  the  barber- 
shop. There's  a  catwalk,  and  you  can  look 
flat  down  into  the  elevator.  The  elevator 
started  down  and  then  it  stopped^  between 
floors,  like.  We  could  see  down  through  the 
top  of  the  elevator,  you  know,  the  little 
glass  door. 

"Then  this  big  black  officer,  the  one  I 
recalled  his  name  to  you,  he  got  in  front  of 
this  boy  and  he  started  beating  him  all  in 
his  stomach,  all  in  his  body.  He  weighed 
two-something,  and  he  was  Just  throwing 
them  up  into  the  boy's  midsection  and  all, 
and  we  seen  the  boy  go  down. 

ACTION    IN    ELEVATOB 

"I  Imagine  there  were  eight  or  nine  of  us 
watching  in  the  elevator,  because  we  were 
all  looking  down  from  tbe  catwalk,  then  the 
officer  hollered:  "All  clear  the  catwalk,"  but 
at  first  there  were  eight  or  nine  of  us  looking 
down  there. 

"And  then  the  elevator  went  on  down,  and 
a  few  fellows  In  the  receiving  room.  Inmates, 
you  know,  coming  back  from  court  and  all. 
said  he  was  dead  when  they  got  him  off  the 
elevator.  And  we  didn't  believe  that  he  was 
dead,  you  know,  until  later  that  night  the 
report  was  confirmed  by  officers  changing 
shifts.  But  he  was  definitely  alive  when  he 
left  the  fioor  .  .  .  those  guards  beat  the  man 
to  death." 

Q:  "Were  you  called  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury?" 

A:  "No,  I  didn't  want  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Like  tbe  captains  came  around  and  asked 
who  saw  it,  you  know,  what  happened.  I 
saw  it  all  but  I  didn't  want  to  be  involved. 
The  Irunates  who  went  to  help  restrain 
Overstreet.  they  went  to  testify,  you  know. 
I  thlrk  they  took  them  and  gave  them  a 
special  meal  or  something  in  the  officers'  din- 
ing hall  and  all." 

Q.  "Did  they  Me?" 

A.  "Well,  you  see,  all  those  guys  that  gave 
statements,  they  had  heavy  charges,  you 
know,  and  they  was  looking  for  a  way  out. 
And  they  was  like  drowning  men  grabbing 
for  a  straw." 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  and  some  of  the  others 
testify  truthfully  as  to  what  you  really  say 
happened,  them?" 

A.  "Tou  know  why?  Because  if  I  was  to  go 
and  give  a  statement  as  to  the  true  facts,  as 
I  gave  you,  I  would  receive  the  short  end  of 
the  stick  as  long  as  I  would  be  there." 

"Because  it's  all  to  your  disadvantage.  You 
know  your  mall  would  be  misplaced.  Just 
little  things.  You'd  get  shook  down 
(searched)  for  nothing  at  all.  and  you'd  go 
to  tbe  blng  (punitive  segregation)  for  every 
little  thing,  like  talking  to  somebody  in  the 
commissary  line  or  in  the  movie,  you  know. 
And  one  of  the  sick  police  (guards)  might 
try  to  discipline  you  physically,  you 
know.     .  .  ." 

WOBOS  MAT  BE  VNVnSE 

Those  are  the  two  versions.  You  can  believe 
either  one.  Or.  you  can  believe  that  both  are 
partly  true — perhaps  Overstreet  was  beaten 
both  by  the  Inmates  and  by  the  guards. 

The  grand  Jury  made  it  clear  which  ver- 
sion it  believed.  In  its  one- paragraph  find- 
ing, it  wrote: 

"The  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  New 
York,  after  hearing  witnesses  who  testified 
in  the  death  of  James  Overstreet,  who  was 
killed  on  Dec.  33,  1967,  by  the  concerted  ac- 
tions of  several  inmates  of  the  Manhattan 
House  of  Detention  for  Men,  in  attempting  to 
prevent  the  deceased  from  killing  a  correc- 
tion officer,  dismissed  the  proceedings  and 
made  an  entry  upon  its  record." 

You  can  believe  what  you  want. 
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I  know  that  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  a 
group  of  prison  guards  beat  up  an  inmate 
who  bad  Just  bitten  off  tbe  ear  of  •  fellow 
offloer. 

I  know  that  I  would  not  be  atuprlsed  to 
learn  that  several  men  accused  of  murder  had 
lied  under  oath  In  the  hope  that  their  action 
would  buy  them  some  favored  treatment. 

I  know  the  man  who  told  me  about  the 
assault  in  the  elevator.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
with  blm.  And  I  do  not  believe  be  la  a  liar. 

But,  most  of  all,  I  know  that  if  I  wen  a 
prisoner  In  the  Tomba,  or  any  otber  Jail, 
for  that  matter.  X  would  think  twice  or  three 
times  before  I  tesFtlfled  against  a  brutal  guard. 

The  Phoblem  or  Prisons — ^ni 

"Tbe  name  of  It,  the  Tmnbe.  that's  the  beet 
name  in  the  world  for  it.  You  couldn't  think 
of  a  better  name.  Because  that's  Just  what  It 
is:  A  big  old  tomb  full  of  mummies.  Just 
Bitting  there.  You  walk  in  and  look  at  the 
guys,  see  them  sitting  at  tables,  staring  Into 
open  space,  some  of  them  playing  cards  like 
dead  people. 

"You  ever  picture  dead  people  playing 
cards?  You  know,  they  don't  even  care  If  they 
win  or  lose:  "By  me,'  they  say,  "by  me.'  Tou 
know,  being  an  amateur  writer,  I  obeerre 
these  things  a  little  more  closer  than  the 
average  guy.  So  I  looked,  and  said  to  myself 
that  this  Is  Just  like  a  real  tomb  full  of 
mummies,  everybody  in  a  daze,  day  after 
day,  every  day  tjhe  same.  You  Just  oome  out 
of  tbe  cell  and  sit  at  the  table.  Flop  down. 
Every  day  like  every  other  day." 

His  name  is  Avery,  Junius  Ellis  Avery, 
and  he's  from  Baltimore.  He's  36  years  old.  He 
has  children,  but  no  wife. 

He's  sitting  in  the  very  gloomy  parlor  of  his 
home,  actiially  his  mother's  home,  one  of 
those  little  row  houses  In  North  Baltimore 
with  the  white  marble  stoops.  They  don't 
look  like  slums  on  the  outside,  but  on  the 
Inside  they  are  old.  crumbling  slums,  with 
thick  layers  of  damp,  worn  linoleum  on  the 
floors,  and  extension  cords  snaking  through 
the  pink  roach  powder  along  the  baseboards. 
The  parlor  U  tiny,  but  Avery  sits,  bunched 
up,  on  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  hugging  his  knee 
like  a  security  blanket.  Because  to  Avery, 
this  room  is  terrlfylngly  huge.  This  is  his 
flrst  full  day  home  since  be  became  the 
World's  Greatest  Living  Expert  on  the  Tombs. 

naST   DAT    in    TOMB8 

"When  I  first  came  there  they  didn't  have 
no  mattresses.  For  18  months,  I  slept  on  the 
springs.  I  used  to  get  blankets,  I  g^ess  I  bad 
20  blankets,  and  I'd  put  them  on  the  springs. 
Every  time  they  had  a  shakedown  they'd  take 
them  but  when  they'd  leave  I'd  go  and  get 
20  more.  I'd  steal  them  off  the  big  hand 
truck  in  the  hallway.  Now  they  got  mattresses 
and  they  don't  even  clean  them.  You  know, 
a  bum  will  oome  in,  a  skid,  and  he'll  lay 
down  on  It  and  wet  himself  and  everything, 
and  after  he's  gone  theyll  Just  put  the  mat- 
tress over  in  the  corner  and  give  It  to  the 
next  guy  •  •  •" 

Junius  Avery  arrived  in  Tbe  Tomba  on 
April  4,  1967,  as  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  on  a 
warrant  charging  him  with  breaking  into  a 
house  in  Baltimore.  At  his  arraignment  that 
day  in  Criminal  Court,  it  was  explained  to 
him  that  if  he  wished,  he  could  sign  papers 
and  waive  his  rights  to  extradition  proceed- 
ing. He  did  not  wish.  Ball  was  set  at  $5,000. 
It  might  as  well  have  been  tS  million. 

"The  worst  part  of  being  there,  I  guess,  is 
being  around  those  police  that  are  fools, 
that  come  in  with  attitudes.  That's  tbe  hard- 
est thing  about  it.  It's  hard  against  the  In- 
mates. They  come  In  there,  they  might  have 
domestic  problems,  or,  you  know,  you  dont 
know  what  happened  to  them  on  the  street, 
but  they  take  it  out  on  certain  inmates,  rve 
seen  them,  man,  Just  unnecessarily  take 
things  away  from  inmates. 

"Each  time  the  shift  changes,  you  know. 


If  you  don't  know  what  guard  is  coming  on, 
you  say  to  yourself,  well,  what  if  one  of 
those  fools  Is  coming  on,  you  know.  Iliat 
means  a  hard  way  to  go.  They're  not  going 
to  txim  the  TV  on,  or  the  radio  on,  or  they 
make  you  wait  to  get  out  tbe  mail.  You  know. 
Just  a  hard  way  to  go.  It's  a  mental  strain, 
a  lot  of  mental  strain.  The  guards  that  are 
fools.  I  Just  stayed  away  from  them.  I  dldnt 
go  anywhere  near  them.  If  there  was  some- 
thing I  needed  or  wanted,  and  they  were  the 
only  ones  around,  Td  Just  do  without  It, 
that'a  aU." 

DESCaiBBB    PBI80N    FOOD 

Avery  is  wearing,  a  new  sport  shirt,  slacks 
and  loafers.  The  flrst  thing  he  did  when  he 
got  out  of  Jail  was  to  buy  new  clothes.  ITtey 
dont  let  you  buy  clothes  in  The  Tombs — 
no  new  clothes,  no  Pla3rboy  magazines,  no 
midnight  snacks.  None  of  that,  even  if  the 
law  does  say  you  are  an  Innocent  man,  as 
those  who  are  In  The  Tombs  are.  For  "ITie 
Tombs  is  a  detention  house  for  those  who 
have  not  been  tried,  and  people  are  still 
Innocent  until  It's  proved  otherwise. 

"One  thlxg  they  could  do  would  be  to 
give  a  man  more  decent  food.  The  food's 
rotten.  It's  nothing.  They  don't  prepare  it 
correct.  They  Jiiat  dont  care.  Like  the  rice; 
they  give  you  a  lot  of  rice.  The  rice  ts  dry. 
It  don't  have  no  taste.  Like  the  Spanish  rice, 
it's  dry  like  paper,  and  it  has  some  kind  of 
dry  meat  cut  up  in  it.  Chicken,  some  of  the 
chicken  you  bite  into  is  so  half-raw  that 
blood  runs  out. 

"I  used  to  hate  that  powdered  eggs.  It 
made  me  sick.  I  could  smell  it  when  it  came 
up  on  the  floor.  Powdered  eggs,  "niey  give 
you  powdered  eggs,  string  beans,  white  po- 
tatoes. The  potatoes  have  lumps  in  'em.  the 
eggs  haye  lumps  in  'em,  the  string  beans 
are  cold  and  hard.  I  uaed  to  hate  that  meal." 

Avery  says  he  fought  extradition  for  one 
simple  reason:  Innocence.  He  admits  he's 
done  plenty  of  wrong  In  his  life,  but  not  the 
wrong  he  was  accused  of  doing.  So  he  fought 
stubbornly,  represented  by  a  succession  of 
Legal  Aid  Society  lawyers,  against  extradi- 
tion. In  his  hearings  and  appeals,  he  says, 
his  case  was  p>ostponed  time  and  time  again. 
usually  because  the  district  attorney  was  not 
able  to  proceed.  Avery  said  he  stopijed  count- 
ing after  the  60th  postponement.  He  was 
finally  extradited  to  Baltimore  on  May  19. 
1970.  after  three  years,  one  month  and  two 
weeks  in  The  Tombs,  a  facility  for  temporary 
detention.  Although  he  did  not  receive  a 
certificate,  that  made  Avery  The  World's 
Greatest  Living  E^>ert  on  The  Tombs— no  one 
had  ever  been  there  that  long  before.  The 
bitter  irony  in  Avery's  story  is  the  twist  at 
the  ending:  When  the  housebreaking  charge 
came  up  in  court  in  Baltimore  the  day  after 
his  extradlctlon  from  The  Tombs,  it  was  dis- 
missed for  lack  of  prosecution. 

TELLS    or    HIS    DATS 

Q.  How  did  you  pass  the  time  in  Jail? 

A.  When  I  flrst  went  there,  I  studied  law 
books  a  lot.  I  wanted  to  know  everything  I 
could  about  extradltloa,  you  know?  And  I 
guess  for  my  first  15  months,  that's  mostly 
^g^at  I  did,  I  stayed  in  those  law  books  aU 
the  time.  I  read. 

Q:  How  alMUt  recreation,  exercise? 

A:  Recreation  Is  poor.  Actually,  the  only 
recreation  you  have,  you  haw  tbe  movies, 
from  around  October  to  May.  0\ir  oflUblook 
uaed  to  go  to  the  movies  every  Monday  at  1 
o'clock.  And  when  the  movies  isnt  in  process, 
you  go  up  on  the  roof,  up  on  top  of  llie 
Tombs.  They  have  a  square  place  with  wire 
net  over  the  top.  It  used  to  be  that  If  It  was 
sunshine,  you'd  Just  go  up  tliere  and  walk 
around,  walk  around  in  a  circle.  But  last  year, 
Mr.  Green,  the  library  official,  he  startsd  to 
bring  the  band  up  there,  you  know,  the  buut 
from  the  prisoners  that's  doln'  tUne.  That 
was  nice. 


Q:  Did  you  erer  have  three  men  In  your 
oeur 

A:  Yeah,  but  each  time  I  complained  about 
it  so  much  that  they  took  the  third  man  out. 
Because  it's  too  crowded,  you  know.  I  rsallas 
that  they  did  It  because  they  had  to  do  It. 
because  everybody  has  three  men  in  his  osU. 
But  I  always  told  them,  you  know,  I've  been 
there  so  long,  and  I'd  say  I  had  a  nervous 
condition  or  something,  and  they'd  take  ths 
third  man  out. 

Q:  What  did  you  miss  most? 

A:  Well,  the  flrst  of  all,  my  family,  my 
mother.  Then,  I  tell  you,  a  lot  of  times  I  wish 
I  could  Just  buy  one  decent  meal,  you  know, 
a  medium  rare  steak,  candied  sweets,  green 
peas,  maybe  a  little  cole  slaw.  And  maybe  a 
tall  glass  of  orange  Juice.  I  love  orange  Juice. 

Q:  What  about  sex? 

A:  Well,  that's  something  you  Just  hava 
to  adjust  your  mind  to,  say  you  cant  have, 
that  you  have  to  do  without.  Face  it,  you 
know. 

Q:  Did  you  have  many  visitors? 

A:  No,  well,  see, like, people  .  .  .  you  know, 
the  only  thing.  I  didn't  like  them  to  come  all 
the  way  there  to  see  me. 

Q:  Well,  did  you  have  any  visits  at  all  In 
three  years? 

A:  No. 

TIMZ   LAG    MONBTBOXTS 

If  anything,  Junius  Avery's  story  la  a  sear- 
ing Indictment  of  otir  Judicial  system.  No 
legal  procedure  should  take  longer  than  eight 
or  nine  months,  from  arrest  to  final  appeal, 
according  to  the  President's  Crime  Oomznls- 
sion  and  other  study  groiqia.  A  three-year 
extradition  proceeding  is  a  monstrosity 
by  anybody's  deflnltlon. 

But  Avery's  story  is  also  an  Indictment  of 
our  city's  detention  facilities.  Why  should 
a  legally  Innocent  man  be  forced  to  share 
a  small,  dirty,  locked  cell  with  one  or  two 
other  men,  with  dirt,  with  roaches  and  lice 
and  mice?  Why  ahould  he  be  deprived  of 
recreation,  exercise,  of  contact  with  his 
family?  Why  should  he  be  given  less  bumane 
treatment   than   sentenced   convicts? 

What  might  three  years  of  this  do  to  a 
man? 

"My  writing  was  the  most  important  thing 
to  me,  I  guess.  It  was  a  means  of  escape. 
Actually,  I  would  vnrlte  so  much  I  would 
escape  reality,  you  know,  get  away  from  it 
for  days  and  days  at  a  time.  Jiist  write,  write, 
write,  and  actually  get  away  from  that  place. 
I'd  write  letters,  and  then  I'd  write  stories 
and  send  tiiem  to  magarinee  and  things." 

CLAIM    AVEBT    AT    rAULT 

I  asked  the  Department  of  Correction  to 
comment  on  Avery's  case.  This  was  the 
official  statement:  "Jimius  Avery  was  in- 
carcerated on  April  4,  1967,  and  discharged 
from  the  Manhattan  House  of  Detention  on 
May  19,  1970.  He  was  held  on  an  extradlton 
charge  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  This  un- 
usual delay  was  caused  almost  entirely  by 
the  activity  of  Mr.  Avery  and  his  counsel  in 
resisting  extradition."  In  otber  words,  it  was 
Avery's  own  fault.  I  asked  him  about  this 
reaction  when  I  spoke  with  him  in  Balti- 
more: 

"Well,  you  see,  that's  unfair,"  he  an- 
swered. Because  that's  what  extradition  is 
to  not  be  taken  bodily  across  a  state  line. 
Tikis  is  what  the  extradition  law  is  for,  so 
If  you  Just  sign,  you're  not  getting  your  priv- 
ileges. What  would  be  the  purpose  of  having 
the  extradition  laws,  if  you  had  to  waive 
them?  I  Just  wanted  to  know  that  was  hi4>- 
pening  against   me." 

All  Junius  Avery  wanted  from  New  York 
City  was  the  item  that  is  written  down  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendnoent  to  our  Con- 
stitution. The  item  Is  called  due  process. 

Q:  How  did  it  feel  when  you  walked  out 
of  the  court  in  BalUxnore? 

A:  "Ob,  man,  I  cant  even  describe  it.  Too 
good  to  be  true.  One  of  the  best  feelings  Z 
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ever  bad  In  my  Ufe.  Better  than  I  bad  even 
Imagined.  Better.  Presb  air,  nobody  holding 
onto  you,  no  handcuffs.  Ob,  man.  It  was 
being  born  again  ..." 

THS   PaOBLEM    or   PB1SON8 — IV 

The  branch  of  city  government  which  op- 
erates our  prisons  Is  called  the  Department  of 
Correction.  Considering  the  amount  of  the 
department's  energy  and  resources  which  go 
into  the  business  of  correcting  people,  that  Is 
a  generous  title. 

For  Correction  Commissioner  McGrath  Is 
onlv  able  to  spend  $3.5  million — out  ot  a 
961.3  million  budget  In  1969-70— on  pure 
rehabilitation. 

Even  with  funds  coming  from  outside.  Mc- 
Grath's  department  manages  to  make  reha- 
bilitative training  available  to  only  a  relative 
handful  of  the  6,000  sentenced  prisoners  who 
have  been  placed  In  his  custody. 

Worse  yet.  many  of  the  programs  which 
pass  for  rehabilitation  actually  have  the  po- 
tential for  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Con- 
alder  a  few  examples: 

One  of  the  most  popular  vocational  train- 
ing courses  on  Rlkers  Island  Is  the  barber 
school  In  the  New  York  City  Reformatory,  a 
part  of  the  Board  of  EducaUon's  PS  189.  The 
Instructor,  well  liked  by  the  boys,  has  had 
remarkable  success  in  turning  out  students 
who  are  highly  skilled  In  hair  styling.  Indeed, 
most  of  his  graduates  could  go  to  work  in  any 
barber  shop  in  the  city.  There  Is  a  bitch,  how- 
ever— ^New  York  State  often  delays  or  denies 
applications  for  an  apprentice  barber's  license 
when  the  applicant  has  a  prison  record. 

SOMS    BOTS    XrNTAtrCBT 

The  by-laws  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
Of  Education  state  that  a  public  school  edu- 
cation must  be  provided  for  every  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  17.  There  are  an 
estimated  600  boys  In  this  age  group  housed 
In  the  Adolescent  Remand  Shelter  on  Rlkers 
Island,  charged  with  crimes,  awaiting  trial. 
Pour  hundred  of  the  boys  are  getting  school- 
ing. Another  200  boys  have  requested  school- 
ing, but  there  are  not  enough  teachers.  For 
the  pwst  two  years.  Warden  James  Thomas 
has  had  several  additional  classrooms  avail- 
able, and  has  made  repeated  requests  to  the 
school  board  for  another  eight  teachers.  The 
requests  have  never  been  filled,  and  the  200 
boys  spend  their  long  days  with  the  rest  of 
the  2.000  Inmates  of  the  shelter,  slouched  In 
front  of  day  roonj  television  sets. 

More  than  half  of  the  Juvenile  offenders 
who  complete  their  sentences  are  discharged 
with  foUowup  services  In  the  ctMnmunlty. 
They  are  taken  In  a  green  Department  of 
Corrections  bus  to  the  Astoria  Blvd.  station 
of  the  BMT  subway  and  dropped  off. 

Hundreds  of  prisoners  have  been  trained 
as  truck  drivers,  plumbers,  electricians  and 
bakery  workers  during  their  prison  terms. 
Yet.  the  Depitftment  of  Motor  Vehicles  some- 
times denies  licenses  to  ex-con»  for  long 
waiting  periods.  And  many  of  the  unions 
representing  plumbers,  electricians  and 
bakery  workers  exclude  ex-cons. 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  harm  done 
by  any  of  the  above  examples,  but  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  harm  is  done. 

BrrncRNKss  bisxkd 

Most  prisoners  are  people  who  have  been 
beaten  down  so  hard,  and  for  so  long,  that 
they  are  practically  without  hope.  To  raise 
their  hopes  by  teaching  them  a  uselul,  valu- 
able trade  and  then  to  dash  those  hopes  on 
the  rocks  by  making  It  difficult  for  them 
to  work  at  th«t  traide.  can  only  breed  bitter- 
ness. 

Much  of  what  passes  for  rehabilitation,  of 
course.  Is  not  capable  of  raising  the  hopes  of 
even  the  maet  tincrushable  PcAlyanna. 
Many  of  the  programs  are  little  more  than 
charades  which  seem  designed  strictly  for 
the  sake  of  appearance. 


Examples  of  this  type  of  program  are  the 
typing  class  and  the  sewing  factory  in  the 
Women's  House  of  Detention. 

The  t3rplng  class  consists  of  a  tiny  room 
with  a  few  tiny  desks,  a  chartboard  and  a 
half-dozen  broken-down,  beat-up  looking 
typewriters.  The  sewing  factory  Is  a  big 
room  with  a  lot  of  big  tables  anV  sewing 
machines,  where  Inmates'  imllorms  are 
manufactured. 

On  the  day  I  toured  through  the  house, 
the  six  students  In  the  typing  class,  tap- 
ping the  keys  disconsolately,  looked  bored 
to  death;  the  12  women  In  the  sewing  fac- 
tory, stitching  drab  swatches  of  gray  cloth 
together,  looked  worked  half  to  death. 

These  examples  only  cover  a  small  minor- 
ity of  prisoners,  those  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  even  a  smidge  of  rehabilitation.  For 
the  rest,  the  vast  majority,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  boredom  and  the  kind  of  make- 
believe  training  to  be  foimd  In  the  many 
"work  gangs"  which  paint,  cook,  clean  and 
otherwise  simply  keep  people  busy. 

COMMISSION  IS  c'lrau 

Here  Is  what  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  had  to  say  about  such  programs 
In  Its  1967  report: 

"When  labor  Is  forced  and  unrewarded 
either  In  money  or  In  pride  of  accomplish- 
ment, there  Is  little  motivation  to  strive  for 
diligence  or  skill." 

"These  features  have  characterised  much 
of  the  drudgery  to  which  prisoners  have  been 
subjected.  When  the  period  in  which  as- 
signed work  Is  expected  to  be  done  Is  several 
times  the  period  really  needed  to  complete  it, 
there  Is  little  motivation  to  work  diligently. 

"When  "work'  involves  only  the  most  me- 
nial tasks  or  is  carried  out  with  antiquated 
equipment  and  methods,  it  Is  of  little  help 
In  training  offenders  for  later  employment." 

That,  then.  Is  the  state  of  correction  with- 
in the  New  York  City  Department  of  Cor- 
rection. There  is  education,  but  not  enough 
for  everyone  who  Is  legally  entitled  to  receive 
It;  there  Is  Job  training,  but  for  Jobs  which 
sometimes  are  not  open  to  ex-convlcts;  there 
is  work,  which  ranges  from  menial  to  mean- 
ingless. And  then  there  Is  boredom. 

The  single  best-selling  Item  in  most  prison 
commissaries  is  PaU  Iifall  clgarets.  These  are 
popular  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  they 
are  long  and  unflltered,  they  can  be  cut  In 
half — this,  in  effect,  doubles  one's  supply  of 
smokes.  But  second,  the  clgarets  are  prized 
for  their  red-and-whlte  patterned  packages. 
Inmates  save  the  packages  and  pass  the  end- 
less hours  folding  them  Into  intricate,  check- 
ered picture  frames,  chains  and  crosses  to 
decorate  their  cells.  The  decorative  value  Is 
second  to  the  therapeutic. 

TMLXnX   NOT    BAB 

Does  the  Department  of  Correction  fre- 
quently fall?  Perhaps.  But  no  more  so  than 
practically  every  other  correctional  syst«n 
In  the  world.  Most  prison  systems  are  short 
of  money,  facllltlee  and  Ideas.  Most  fall. 

And  perhaps  the  failure  Is  a  human  one — 
perhaps  there  simply  is  no  way  to  take  a 
human  being  off  the  wrong  track  and  put 
him  on  the  right  track. 

This  Is  the  possibility  raised  by  Warden 
Raymond  McAlonan  of  the  New  York  City 
Reformatory.  McAlonan  likes  to  tell  this  true 
story  to  lUuatrate  his  point: 

In  1966,  prior  to  McOratb's  arrival,  the 
manager  of  a  well-known  Park  Avenue  hotel 
became  Interested  In  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitating prisoners,  anft'he  decided  to  do 
someittilng  about  It.  So  he  went  to  Rlkers 
Island  and  obtained  special  permission  to 
start  a  training  program  for  select  Inmates. 

The  warden  assisted  the  man  Is  selecting 
eight  Inmates  who  seemed  to  be  the  best- 
motivated,  most  willing  and  most  intelligent 
available.  The  hotel  manager  then  set  about 


teaching  the  Inmates  aU  he  knew  about 
salad-making  and  pastry-baking,  which  was 
oonslderable. 

For  the  next  four  months  the  man  spent 
one  or  two  evenings  a  week  with  his  stu- 
dents, working  in  the  prison's  kitchen.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
boys  were  all  qualified  enough  to  hold  down 
jobs  in  any  fine  hotel  kitchen. 

The  man  told  the  boys  that  when  they 
were  released,  there  were  Jobs  beginning 
to  be  filled.  All  they  had  to  do,  he  said,  was 
call  him  at  the  hotel  the  day  they  were 
released,  and  he  would  either  hire  them 
himself  or  make  arrangements  for  them  to 
be  hired  in  a  competitor's  hotel.  The  pay 
would  be  at  least  $135  a  week. 

OPPOKTITNrnZS  UNTTSEO 

That  would  seem  to  be  a  near -perfect 
rehab  program:  the  training  was  thorough; 
the  Job  was  meaningful;  the  pay  was  good; 
there  was  a  certainty  of  employment. 

How  many  of  the  boys  called  upon  their 
release? 

None. 

The  story  may  not  really  prove  anything. 
But  it  does  give  some  Idea  of  how  easily 
these  rehabilitation  programs  can  break  down 
without  full  aftercare  services — who  knows. 
If  someone  had  simply  driven  the  boys  di- 
rectly to  the  hotel,  they  might  all  be  em- 
ployed regularly  today. 

McOrath  la  well  aware  of  the  dlfBculties, 
but  he  insists  that,  despite  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  progress  Is  being  made.  He  points 
with  pride,  for  example,  to  the  community- 
based  work-release  program  in  Brooklyn, 
where  a  small  group  of  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  go  to  work  outside  by  day  and  return  to 
custody  by  night. 

But  that  program  Involves  only  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  men.  and  It  Is  totally  dependent 
upon  federal  Model  Cities  funds.  If  the 
federal  funding  Is  cut,  the  city's  program 
goes  down  the  drain.  There  Is  another  work 
release  program,  too.  operated  by  McGrath's 
department  on  Rlkers  Island.  But  It  involves 
only  28  men  out  of  the  more  than  4,000  on 
the  Island. 

There  are  other  federal  possibilities,  like 
the  progressive  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  Ed- 
ward L,  Koch,  the  Manhattan  Democrat- 
Liberal.  This,  If  adopted,  would  pump  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  Into  the  effort 
to  upgrade  state  and  local  prison  systems. 
But  Congress  has  never  given  any  indication 
that  it  is  willing  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  on  the  problems  of  correction.  The 
future  of  Koch's  bill  is  far  from  certainly. 

Finally,  McOrath  says  this: 

"When  you  come  right  down  to  It,  you 
can  take  10  psychiatrists,  10  psychologists, 
10  social  workers,  10  teachers,  10  guidance 
counselors  and  10  piarole  officers,  and  give  the 
60  of  them  Just  one  convict  to  oorreci,  and 
you  cant  be  sure  that  they'd  correct  even 
that  one  person. 

"There  are  no  easy  answers  in  this  busi- 
ness. No  easy  answers  and  certainly  no  guar- 
antees." 

Thb  Pboblem  or  Prisons — V 

When  George  McGrath  came  to  take  over 
New  York  City's  correctional  programs  five 
years  ago,  be  had  a  grand  plan  in  his  brief- 
case, a  plan  to  establish  an  organization 
worthy  of  the  name  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. 

But  five  years  have  passed,  five  years  of  the 
tough  realities  of  Ufe  In  New  York  City,  and 
McGrath  has  been  forced  to  lower  his  sights 
and  watch  helplessly  as  many  of  his  gcals 
fade  further  into  the  distance. 

"I  came  here  to  be  Administrator  of  Cor- 
rectional Services,"  he  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view. "I  was  supposed  to  head  up  the  prisons, 
parole  and  probation —  the  whole  ball  of  wax. 
That  was  the  way  it  was  supposed  to  be." 

Most  experts  believe  that  this  Is  the  way 
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it  should  be — no  correction  system  can  really 
function  properly  if  It  Includes  nothing  but 
locks  and  bars.  There  should  be  a  continuum 
of  care,  from  the  Instant  that  a  person  Is  ar- 
rested to  the  Instant  of  his  release. 

There  should  be  humane,  confortable  de- 
tention facilities  for  those  unable  to  post 
ball  and  for  the  minority — the  few  hundred 
accused  murderers — not  eligible  for  release 
on  ball.  Those  who  are  detained,  those  who 
are  Innocent  until  found  guilty,  should  have 
minlmvmi  restrictions  on  their  civil  rights. 

There  should  be  probation,  a  sort  of  con- 
trolled, monitored  release,  for  guilty  persons 
deemed  not  In  need  of  Imprisonment. 

TASK    DirriCULT 

There  should  be  the  correctional  Institu- 
tion— the  prison — for  those  considered  to  be 
In  need  of  vigorous  handling.  This  Institu- 
tion should  be  capable  of  performing  the 
seemingly  impossible  task  given  It  by  society 
of  rehabilitating  people  while  punishing 
them. 

And  finally,  there  should  be  parole,  an 
aftercare  operation  to  assist  the  prisoner  in 
making  the  difficult  transition  from  the 
totally  controlled  world  of  prison  to  the 
chaotic  world  outside  the  bars;  from  hts  role 
as  prisoner  to  his  role  as  productive  citizen. 

This  was  not  to  be  In  New  York,  however: 

Instead  of  such  a  single,  centralized  sys- 
tem, the  administration  of  the  city's  correc- 
tional affairs  has  been  divided— chiefly  to 
cut  the  city's  costs — between  state  and 
municipal  governments.  But  at  the  price,  un- 
fortunately, of  bureaucratic  entanglements. 

"As  It  turned  out,  there  was  so  much  op- 
position to  control  of  probation  being  taken 
away  from  the  courts — and  there  still  Is  such 
opposition — that  they  decided  to  leave  pro- 
bation out,"  McGrath  said.  "Then,  we  did 
have  parole,  but  about  a  year  after  I  got 
here  the  state  expressed  a  wlUngness  to  take 
over  parole,  at  their  expense. 

"Now,  It  was  an  agonizing  decUlon  to 
make.  The  mayor  relied  on  me  very  heavily. 
But  I  have  to  say  that  the  State  Parole  Com- 
mission Is  one  of  the  best  In  the  nation, 
standards- wise,  program-wise,  etc.  Now,  look- 
ing at  the  city's  financial  situation.  I  could 
not  see  beefing  up  otir  parole  system  to  those 
standards.  So,  reluctantly,  I  Joined  In  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  here,  and  I  let  the 
state  take  over  parole. 

"So  I  am  left  with  prisons." 

MAJORITT    WAIT    TRIAL 

The  problem  goes  beyond  centralization. 
When  McOrath  arrived  on  the  scene  on 
March  30,  1966,  his  Institutions  held  two- 
thirds  sentenced  prisoners,  those  In  need  of 
"correction,"  and  only  one-third  detention 
prisoners,  those  awaiting  trials  and  unable  to 
post  ball.  At  that  point.  McOrath's  main  Job 
was  correction. 

But  now  the  ratio  has  reversed  IteeU — 
of  the  14,000  prisoners  In  McOrath's  care, 
more  than  8.000  are  awaiting  trial  and  less 
than  6,000  are  under  sentence.  Subtract  the 
3,000  sentenced  prisoners  who  have  been 
transferred  to  state  institutions,  and  that 
leaves  McOrath  with  only  4.000  of  his  14.000 
prisoners  to  be  corrected.  Thus  most  of  Mc- 
Orath's energies  necessarily  must  be  devoted 
to  what  he  calls  "warehoiising  people"  In- 
stead of  rehabilitating  them. 

By  far  the  most  significant  result  of  this 
reality  has  been  the  squeeze  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  detention  prisoners.  The 
Tombs  almost  always  has  three  men  sleep- 
ing In  cells  designed  for  one.  The  Adolescent 
Remand  Shelter  on  Rlkers  Island  Is  perpetu- 
ally crowded  above  Its  optimum  capacity. 

This  crush  will  be  eased  when  a  new  Rlk- 
ers Island  facility  for  1,000  adolescents  Is 
con^>leted  In  1971.  There  also  is  a  scheme — 
backed  so  far  by  $200,000  for  planning  pur- 
poses— to  build  an  addition  to  the  Tombs. 


PRESSCRE   ON    SITE 

The  newest  building  under  construction 
within  the  system,  a  new  Women's  House  of 
Detention  on  Rlkers  Island,  cotUd  provide, 
some  obvlotisly  needed  relief.  When  the  new 
women's  facility  opens,  within  the  next  few 
months,  this  will  empty  the  present  house  In 
Greenwich  Village.  Hundreds  of  male  pris- 
oners could  be  moved  from  their  overcrowded 
quarters  In  The  Tombs  to  this  building, 
which  Is  more  modem  than  most  prisons  In 
the  state,  which  Is  structurally  sound,  which 
Is  more  aesthetic  than  most  prisons  and 
which  would  cost  untold  mllllona  of  dollars 
to  replace. 

But  poUtloal  considerations  being  what 
they  are,  this  partial  solution  may  never  oc- 
cur. Community  groups  In  the  chic  Village 
area  have  Icmg  made  unpleasant  noises  about 
having  all  those  unsavcH^  prostitutes  and 
their  visitors  In  the  area.  And  the  site  at 
the  btillding  at  10  Greenwich  Ave.  would  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars  as  an  office  or  apart- 
ment building  site.  Thus,  preestire  has  been 
applied  on  City  Hall. 

Should  the  Women's  House  be  taken  away 
from  McGrath's  department,  a  new  build- 
ing would  be  needed.  That  would  cost  huge 
quantitlee  of  money.  But  money  Is  In  short 
supply  m  the  department. 

Indeed,  most  U.S.  correction  departments 
are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  money  In  their 
attempts  to  develop  good  systems. 

McOrath  has  schemes  for  improved  deten- 
tion methods.  For  example,  he  Is  eager  to  ex- 
pand work-release  programs  to  include  deten- 
tion prisoners.  "That  three-ln-a-cell  busi- 
ness Is  Jiut  horrifying.  It's  a  crime,"  he  says. 
But,  always,  a  shortage  of  money  prevents 
plans  from  becoming  realities. 

What  is  a  good  system?  There  are  ae  many 
answers  to  that  question  as  there  are  experts. 

SATS   ATTTrCTDK   VITAL 

Mel  Rivers,  president  of  the  Fortune  So- 
ciety, an  organization  of  ex-convlcts  striving 
for  prison  reform,  says  the  key  to  correction 
work  Is  attitudes — the  attitudes  of  the  war- 
dens, correction  officers  and  others  working 
within  the  system.  If  correction  officers  are 
guards,  and  If  the  prisons  are  primarily  for 
punishment,  then  there  can  be  no  real  re- 
habilitation, Rivers  says. 

The  attitudes  among  some  guards  are 
dearly  evident.  As  I  totired  through  the  var- 
ious prlscms  In  the  company  of  a  warden  or 
other  high-ranking  officer,  many  correction 
officers  we  encountered  snapped  a  military 
salute.  "We  are  a  quasl-mllltary  operation." 
one  officer  said. 

"Aa  long  as  they  come  on  like  cops  or 
BOldlen,  they're  not  going  to  be  giving  off 
positive  vibrations. "  Rivers  comments. 

There  Is  one  prleon  In  the  nation  where 
most  of  the  very  latest  theories  have  been 
put  on  trial.  This  Institution,  which  could 
become  a  model  for  all  future  prison  de- 
velopment. Is  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Youth 
Center  In  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  operated  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

At  Morgantown,  there  are  no  bars.  The 
260  Inmates  are  called  students;  and  the 
correction  officers  are  called  counselors.  The 
students  wear  civilian  clothes  (except  for 
newcomers,  who  wear  khakis  for  a  short  while 
after  arrival) ,  and  counselors  wear  slacks 
and  blazers. 

OFnCIALS   OPTIMISTIC 

While  the  Kennedy  center  has  only  been 
In  operation  for  a  couple  of  years — too  short 
a  time  to  measure  Its  success  or  failure — 
federal  officials  are  optimistic  that  the  re- 
sults will  be  measurably  better  than  the 
restilts  of  traditional  approaches. 

The  Youth  Center  Is  expensive — the  dally 
cost  per  Inmate  Is  $25,  as  compared  with  a 
dally  per-lnmate  cost  of  $9.02  for  the  New 
York  City  Reformatory  on  Rlkers  Island.  But 


If  boys  are  corrected  In  Morgantown  and 
only  housed  on  Rlkers  Island,  who  Is  to  say 
which  system  costs  society  the  most  In  the 
long  run? 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  final  question  In 
the  matter  of  corrections:  Can  you  rehabili- 
tate criminals  without  rehabilitating  the  so- 
ciety that  breeds  criminals?  Can  you  stop  a 
boy  from  stealing  by  teaching  him  a  trade, 
and  then  send  Mm  Into  a  society  which 
stops  him  from  getting  a  Job  because  he  Is 
an  ex-con,  or  because  he  is  black,  or  poor,  or 
on  welfare,  or  without  a  high  school 
diploma? 

This  Is  how  Warden  James  Thomas  of 
the  Adolescent  Remand  Shelter  on  Rlkers 
Island  summed  It  up  one  recent  afternoon: 

"BehabillUtlon?  ITl  tell  you  what.  If 
you'll  take  all  these  boys,  and  give  each  one 
of  them  a  nice  bouse,  and  two  can,  and  a 
pretty  wife  and  a  few  l)eautlful  kids,  and 
a  good,  challenging  Job  at  $10,000  a  year- 
give  them  aU  that,  and  then  I'U  promise  to 
rehablUtate  at  least  80%  of  tSiem. 

"But  give  them  a  few  elaasee  here,  and  a 
little  vocational  training,  and  a  prison  rec- 
ord, and  send  them  back  out  Into  the  sltims 
of  the  city,  and  I'm  not  making  any  pre- 
dictions at  all  about  rebabUltatlon." 


HTGHWAY     SAFETY     NO.     ft— SOME 
STATES    ARE   ACTING 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
appalling  slaughter  on  our  highways 
which  is  being  caused  by  drunk  drivers 
has  been  well  described  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  articles  which  I  have 
inserted  in  the  Cohgressionai.  Record 
during  previous  weeks.  Last  week's  arti- 
cle described  some  of  the  local  proenrams 
whirti  have  been  set  up  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  sixth  article  in  this  series 
discusses  what  some  States  are  doing — 
and  what  others  are  not  doing — to  com- 
bat this  death  toll. 

This  whole  subject  is  rather  disheart- 
ening, both  because  of  the  shockingly 
high  death  and  injury  toll  and  because 
of  the  seeming  apathy  which  stifles  any 
corrective  measures  which  do  get  pro- 
posed. Encouragement  is  needed  for 
those  few  who  are  inclined  toward  ac- 
tion and  to  jolt  the  disinterested  into 
supporting  the  effort. 

Today's  offering  is  constructive  Jour- 
nalism at  its  best.  States  which  are  act- 
ing are  given  due  credit.  States  which 
are  not  acting  are  left  to  suffer  from  the 
contrast.  In  reporting  the  measures  being 
taken  by  swne  States,  the  article  offers  a 
wealth  of  suggestions  to  those  interested 
in  cutting  down  on  the  death  toll. 

It  Is  clear  from  this  article  that  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  get  the  drunk  driver  off 
our  highways.  There  are  not  any  simple 
solutions.  Reformed  procedures,  tough 
new  laws,  and  increased  expenditures 
will  all  be  required.  The  necessary  meas- 
ures will  not  sdways  be  popular.  Yet  this 
series  of  articles  has  made  clear  that  ac- 
tion must  be  taken. 

'  Any  doubt  about  that  conclusion  fades 
away  in  the  face  of  the  estimates  of 
28.000  deaths  a  year  being  caused  by 
drunk  drivers.  While  the  first  six  articles 
were  appearing  in  the  Christian  Science 
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Monitor  at  least  3.000  people  have  been 
killed  by  drivers  who  got  behind  the 
wheel  drunk. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
^B  t.■^l^  DxmMims  To  RxoTTOt  Fatalriss 
(By  Guy  HalTeraon) 

Dks  Mouws.— Back  In  January,  1969,  Wyo- 
ming Gov.  Stanley  K.  Hatliaway  urged  his 
Legislature  to  adc^t  an  Important  safety 
paclULge  that  Included: 

An  implled-consent  statute  (which  re- 
quires that  a  person  arrested  for  drunken 
driving  suboUt  to  a  chemical  blood  test  or 
face  a  license  suspension) . 

A  reform  of  the  state's  llcen£lng  system. 

New  standards  for  operation  of  motorcyclee. 
Including  mandatory  use  of  helmets. 

The  Wyoming  Legislature  responded  by 
turning  him  down.  Some  bills  were  scuttled 
In  committee,  others  failed  to  even  catch  the 
attention  of  the  Indifferent  Jeglslaton.  And 
since  Wyoming's  Legislature  meets  bien- 
nially, the  program  can't  be  reintroduced  un- 
Ul  1071. 

Ueantlme,  drunken  drivers  killed  110  peo- 
ple on  Wyoming  highways  In  1969  and  this 
year's  total  may  well  surpass  that  number. 

In  far  too  many  states,  this  reporter's  re- 
search has  indicated,  there  remains  an  amaz- 
ing degree  of  apathy  toward  the  problem  of 
the  drunk  driver.  Indeed,  what's  happened  in 
Wyoming  lUustrates  only  too  vividly  what 
Is  happening  In  doeens  of  other  states  today. 

BTAn    ACTION    NXEDXD 

Safety  experts  are  in  total  agreement  that 
If  there  Is  to  be  an  easing  of  the  death  rate 
caused  by  dninken  drivers — now  running  at 
an  estimated  28,000  people  annually — there 
must  be  coordinated  and  stepped-up  safety 
action  at  the  state  level.  For  it  is  the  states, 
after  all.  which  have  final  control  over  such 
crucial  areas  as  licensing  and  records  sys- 
tems, driver-education  programs,  and  state 
traffic  patrol. 

R  is  the  states,  moreover,  that  are  tasked 
with  p«tssage  of  both  Implied -consent  stat- 
utes and  presumptive  blood-level  statutes,  as 
was  noted  in  the  second  article  of  this  series. 

Here  in  Iowa,  Gov.  Robert  Ray  also  called 
for  a  stepped-up  assault  for  traffic  safety  dur- 
ing the  past  legislative  session.  The  response? 

Excellent. 

A  lowering  of  the  state's  presumptive  blood 
level,  defining  Intoxication  from  a  looee  .15 
percent  to  a  stiff  .10;  a  (20  tax  for  reinstate- 
ment of  a  driver's  license,  after  revocation  or 
suspension,  the  beglnulngs  of  an  across-the- 
boai-d  computerization  of  the  state's  license 
and  mctor-vehide  registration  systems,  an 
upplng  cf  pay  for  the  highway  patrpl  and  a 
new  state  breathalyzer  progmm  throughout 
Iowa 

ormmNATiON  stbessed 

Why  here  and  not  In  Wyoming?  Determi- 
nation, for  one  thing,  and  public  support. 

"We're  determined  to  reduce  highway  fa- 
talities in  this  state. "  Governor  Ray  says 
grimly,  leaning  across  a  oonferenoe  table  at 
bis  basement-floor  working  office  at  the  Iowa 
Statehouse.  "Last  year  we  had  90  fewer  fatal- 
ities. But  Tou  know,  we  don't  feel  right  brag- 
ging about  that  fact.  We  still  had  780  deaths. 

•3ut  we're  all  together  on  this  now — ^the 
pubUc,  the  Legislature,  the  administration. 
We're  going  to  cut  into  thoee  numbers. " 

Despite  the  success  of  the  Ray  program 
here  in  Iowa,  few  of  the  state's  chief  execu- 
tives today  are  carrying  the  battle  cry  of 
highway  safety  in  the  way  that  former  gov- 
ernors Abraham  Riblcoff  of  Connecticut  and 
Arthur  B.  LangUe  of  Washington  did  back 
in  the  igSO's. 

One  exception  is  Gov.  Lo\ile  B.  Nuim  (R) 
of  Kentucky,  a  hulking,  deep-voiced  former 
municipal  court  Judge  who  has  decided  to 
tackle  the  drunken-driver  problem  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  professional  football 
player  charging  toward  a  touchdovm. 


*  Last  May  Governor  Nunn  whipped  off  let- 
ters to  all  of  the  state's  top  law-enforcement 
officers  and  key  Jurists  announcing  that  Ken- 
tucky would  no  longer  tolerate  mounting 
highway  casualties.  Tne  drunken  driver,  he 
said,  had  to  t>e  stopped,  no  matter  how 
strong  the  public  resistance. 

The  Governor  then  took  to  the  stump, 
button-holing  newspaper  editors  and  civic 
leaders  for  support.  blasUng  lew  coavlction 
rat«6  from  Jurists.  Breathalyzer  machines 
were  distributed  to  each  of  the  state's  120 
counties  and  the  highway  patrol  has  been 
told  to  intensify  its  arrest  rates. 

Though  it  Is  still  too  early  to  measure  re- 
sults, many  feel  that  the  Governor's  cam- 
paign has  gone  far  in  reversing  the  apathy 
which  has  clouded  the  problem  for  so  long  in 
Kentucky. 

"Governor  Nunn  really  means  business 
when  he  says  he's  going  to  clear  the  streets 
of  lixe  drinking  driver,"  say  Arthur  Beard, 
executive  director  of  the  Kentucky  Traffic 
Safety  Coordinating  Committee.  "I  know  of 
at  least  five  occasions  wn^n  the  Governor 
haU  his  chauJEleur  stop  a  drunk  driver  right 
out  on  the  highway  and  call  Ui  the  state 
police" 

While  Governor  Nunn's  singleness  of  pur- 
pose In  attacking  the  problem  at  the  drunk 
driver  is  somewhat  exceptional,  many  states 
have  made  progress  worth  noting. 

All  but  four  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  enacted  implied-consent 
statutes,  while  some  25  states  have  adopted 
a  .10  percent  presumptive  blood  level  defining 
intoxication.  These  presumptive  level  laws, 
however,  need  tightening  throughout  the 
nation. 

POINTS  USB)  TS  3S  STATCS 

According  to  National  Safety  Coimcll  tabu- 
lations, moreover,  some  3d  states  now  have 
adopted  some  type  of  point  system,  which 
makes  it  easier  to  identify  drinking  drivers. 
Studies  indicate  that  drinking  drivers  tend 
to  gradually  accumulate  more  moving  viola- 
tions and  hence  more  "points"  than  most 
drivers. 

States  are  also  quicker  to  enact  vehicle 
Inspection  laws  than  in  past  years  and  now 
are  ffp»n'1'"g  larger  sums  on  highway  safety. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  some  $200  million  in  fed- 
eral funds  has  been  made  available  to  the 
state*  for  highway  safety.  Many  federal  offi- 
cials now  are  mulling  possible  new  areas  of 
wn»nfing    (Me  aooompanylng   box  on  this 

P«««)- 

A  score  of  organizations,  including  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  have  banded  together 
Into  ao  informal  program  to  effectively  im- 
plement federal  highway  standards. 

MANY  DXTAILB  BXKAIIf 

Still,  there  Is  much  that  remains  to  be 
done: 

1.  Records  systems.  In  most  states  there  Is 
as  yet  no  systematic  correlating  of  traffic 
records  with  license  and  vehicle-registration 
records.  Yet,  this  step  Is  essential  if  a  Judge 
is  to  be  properly  giilded  in  adjudicating  a 
drunk-driver  case. 

In  many  situations  now.  a  Judge  may  be- 
lieve that  he  is  dealing  with  an  oCeoder 
facing  a  first  convlctioa  for  drunkenness, 
when  in  fact  the  mot<»1st  may  be  tq;>  on  a 
second  cr  third  violation,  as  records  from 
other  Jurisdictions  woxild  indicate. 

The  Inefficiency  in  present  records  systems 
Is  sometimes  almost  downright  ludicrous. 
Take  what  happened  recently  In  Rhode 
Island. 

In  early  April  an  oil-delivery  man  was 
killed  by  a  motorist,  even  though  tlie  victim 
was  standing  belilnd  his  well  illuminated 
truck  at  the  time.  The  driver  was  not  held 
or  charged. 

aacoRna  ooonrm> 

Several  months  after  the  accident,  accord- 
ing to  the  victim's  sister,  who  wrote  to  Bep. 


James  C.  Cleveland  (R)  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  a  staunch  safety  advocate,  "Ohe  regU- 
try  (of  motor  vehicles)  mailed  a  certified 
letter  with  61  cents  postage  to  my  dead 
brother  Informing  tilm  that  his  licMise  is 
suspended  ...  for  failure  to  file  (an)  accident 
report." 

In  some  of  the  larger  states,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York,  codification  of  records 
Is  well  under  way.  In  Michigan,  nongovern- 
mental reoords  are  being  meshed  with  state 
records,  a  move  that  has  triggered  criticism 
from  some  civil  libertarians. 

State  mental  health  institutions,  for  ex- 
ample, now  report  all  admissions  and  dis- 
charges for  treatment  of  alcoholism  to 
licensing  authorities,  and  hospital  admin- 
istrators are  often  ailled  on  to  provide  an 
opinion  as  to  the  discharged  patient's  fit- 
ness to  drive. 

BKTOaM    CALLED    NESO 

2.  Administrative  consolidation.  One  an- 
.swer  to  a  coordinated  attack  against  the 
drinking  driver,  some  experts  feel,  is  con- 
soiidatian  of  all  traffic  related  tinits  under 
a  single  lunbrella  agency.  In  Minnesota, 
where  drinking  drivers  kill  more  and  more 
people  annually,  the  state  has  created  a  new 
department  of  public  safety,  wlilch  wiU  over- 
see such  agencies  as  the  highway  patnd, 
drivers'  license  bureau  and  department  of 
motor  registration. 

3.  Licensing.  Reform  is  vitally  needed  In 
this  area.  Mo^t  licensing  standards  are  more 
relevant  to  1940  road  conditions  than  to 
the  age  of  the  fastback  and  the  twisting 
cloverleaf .  For  the  hard-drinking  driver,  the 
existing  standards  are  a  gigantic  loophole. 

In  half  the  states  he  can  renew  his  license 
by  mall.  In  two-tlilrds  of  the  states  he 
needn't  worry  about  a  written  test  or  road 
test  for  a  license  renewtd.  And  even  where 
states  require  reexamination,  he  is  favored. 
In  minois,  for  example,  he  need  only  take 
a  renewal  test  every  nine  years. 

In  Nevada,  a  new  resident  need  not  replaee 
his  old  license  for  six  months,  a  lengthy 
grace  period  which  can  easily  hide  a  grim 
driving  record.  Since  many  alcoholic  drivers 
tend  to  be  transients,  this  in  eSect  means, 
some  feel,  an  invitation  to  virtually  xaa*- 
strtoted  driving. 

4.  Driver-education  programs.  Greater 
stress  on  the  drinking  driver  is  needed  in 
safety  courses  at  the  public-school  level. 
Excellent  textbooks  and  study  guides  are 
available,  such  as  "SportsmanUke  Driving," 
a  teacher's  handbook  published  by  the  Web- 
ster division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

TRXATMZNT    SMPHASIZEO 

6.  Alcoholism-treatment  programs.  They 
are  desperately  needed  In  most  states,  wheve 
the  primary  treatment  is  still  coming  from 
state  mental-health  hospitals  or  from  pri- 
vate physicians.  Here  in  Iowa.  53,000  of  the 
state's  2.7  mllUon  peculation  can  be  <daasi- 
fied  as  aloohoUos  or  problem  drinkers,  ae- 
oordlng  to  Charles  A.  Churan,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  State  Commission  on  Alco- 
holism. 

Yei,  Iowa's  response  has  been  outstanding. 
All  tcHd.  the  state  helps  underwrite  17  serv- 
ice centers  and  two  detoxification  clinics. 
The  Harrison  Treatment  Center  here  in  Des 
Moines  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
nation. 

0.  Imagination.  It%  perhaps  wlMt's  most 
needed  at  the  state  level  if  the  drlnklng- 
driver  problem  is  to  be  resolved.  Sometimes 
it  pays  off  in  une^tected — and  big — divi- 
dends. Officials  of  the  Aricansas  State  Police, 
for  example,  used  it  when  they  started  to  ask 
themselves  where  the  drinking  drivers  were 
coming  from.  They  began  looking  at  airast 
records  and  quickly  reallaed  that  many  driv- 
ers were  coming  from  the  sanks  bars.  Soon 
blue-and-wiilte  Arkansas  patrol  cars  were 
conspicuously  parked  In  front  of  those  es- 
tablishments. 
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Oklahoma's  Highway  Patrol  came  up  with 
a  similar  program  by  using  a  bit  of  imagina- 
tion. 

DAN  MITRIONE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recori)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
my  colleagues  share  my  horror  and  dis- 
may at  the  news  that  U.S.  AID  adviser, 
Dan  Mitrione,  was  found  shot  to  death 
by  Communist  terrorists  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  this  weekend. 

The  violent  kidnaping,  and  the  brutal- 
ity exhibited  by  the  abductors,  can  only 
be  described  as  maniacal  and  cannot  be 
Justified  for  whatever  cause  might  be 
purported.  His  killing  was  Inhumane, 
callous,  and  premeditated.  It  Is  a  crime 
for  which  the  criminals  must  be  pun- 
ished. 

Reports  of  the  kidnaping  indicate  that 
Mitrione  was  abducted  and  shot  while 
on  his  way  to  work.  His  wound  was  de- 
scribed as  having  entered  the  right  side 
of  his  chest  and  exited  under  the  left 
armpit — the  kind  of  woimd  most  likely 
to  have  been  made  while  lying  on  his 
side.  Notes  from  the  kidnapers  said  that 
he  was  being  intensely  interrogated — 
this,  in  spite  of  a  serious  wound,  the  fact 
that  he  was  allergic  to  penicillin,  and  re- 
quired immediate  hospitalization. 

This  Is  not  the  first  such  terrorist  kid- 
naping and  killing  of  a  diplomat  in 
Latin  America,  and  I  fear  it  may  not  be 
the  last  unless  every  possible  step  is 
taken  by  the  governments  of  the  coim- 
tries  involved  to  protect  diplomats  and 
punish  the  criminals. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter- American 
Affairs  held  hearings  on  this  very  subject 
last  April,  at  which  time,  we  heard  the 
testimony  of  State  D«>artment  officials 
on  what  could  be  done  to  protect  against 
and  prevent  further  incidents.  The  possi- 
bility of  OAS  or  United  Nations  jurisdic- 
tion was  discussed  as  an  aw>ropriate  fo- 
rum for  seeking  a  solution.  Continued  ef- 
forts should  be  pursued  between  nations 
to  efitectively  deal  with  this  serious  prob- 
lem. 

We  cannot  penalize  the  government  of 
a  country  for  the  actions  of  terrorists. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  terrorists  claim 
that  their  governments  are  oppressive 
and  are  holding  political  prisoners  with- 
out Just  cause.  In  any  case,  there  can 
never  be  Justification  for  the  brutality 
which  resulted  in  Dan  Mitrione's  death — 
a  man  who  was  the  representative  of  the 
UjS.  Oov^emment,  carrying  out  his  as- 
signed mission. 

Diplomatic  relatlcms,  or  work  con- 
nected with  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, cannot  be  conducted  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  constant  terror.  Innocent  third 
parties  must  not  be  subjected  to  kidnapH 
ing  and  death  as  a  result  of  a  struggle 
between  a  particular  f(H%lgn  government 
and  Its  (H>ponents. 

We  should  not  withdraw  our  diplo- 
matic delegations  because  that  Is  part  of 
what  the  terrorists  want — to  disrupt  di- 
plomacy and  international  relations. 

However,  we  must  continue  to  make 
every  stringent  effort  to  protect  our  UJS. 


representatives  overseas.  We  must  make 
such  acts  of  kidnaping  and  murder  ex- 
tremely costly  to  the  terrorists  and  po- 
litically disadvantageous.  Only  then  will 
they  stpp. 

Kidnaping,  Injury  to,  and  killing  of 
diplomats  and  other  country  representa- 
tives is  an  international  crime  against 
humanity.  In  the  interest  of  safety,  in- 
ternational law  aiid  relations,  the  most 
strtn4:%nt  safety  precautions  must  be 
taken  and  the  criminal  perpetrators 
punished. 

Dan  Mitrione  was  50  ye8u:s  old  on  Au- 
gust 4,  married  and  the  father  of  nine 
children.  As  chief  of  police  at  Richmond, 
Ind.,  for  5  years  before  he  became  an 
ATT)  public  safety  adviser  In  1960,  and 
for  10  years  before  that  as  a  Richmond 
police  official,  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
the  social  welfare  of  that  city.  He  served 
on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Child 
Guidance  Council  of  Wayne  County,  and 
the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association  of 
that  coimty.  He  served  his  church,  the 
Holy  Family  Church  of  Richmond,  as  a 
member  of  the  adult  council  in  an  advi- 
sory capacity  to  the  pastor,  and  as  an 
usher.  He  wsts  also  on  the  board  of  the 
Wayne  Coimty  Welfare  Coimcil.  and 
served  as  leader  to  the  Reld  Memorial 
Hospital  fund  drive  and  the  YMCA  fund 
drive  annually. 

Dan  Mitrione  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  a  loving  husband  and  father. 
His  shocking  murder  at  ttie  hands  of 
terrorists  in  a  foreign  land  is  inexpUca- 
ble  to  his  loved  ones. 

I  am  certain  that  all  my  colleagues 
Join  me  to  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  Sfltrione  family  to  their 
grievious  sorrow  over  their  loss. 


28089 

Edward    L. 


THE  SLIGHTLY  HOARSE  VOICE  OP 
THE  UJS.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  m  the  Rkcobd  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  th-;  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  Congress  an  article  ap- 
pearing to  the  Boston  Sunday  GHobe  of 
August  9.  1970,  aititled,  "The  Slightly 
Hoarse  Voice  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Afircncy  " 

The  article,  by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Bemays 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  deserves  attention 
becaixse  it  forcefully  focuses  on  the  need 
for  a  reappraisal  of  our  Government's 
Information  program. 

I  know  that  Dr.  Bemays  is  a  man  of 
boundless  energy  and  great  determina- 
tion. He  Is  an  author  and  a  public  re- 
lations expert — many  call  him  dean  of 
public  rdations — and  a  man  of  profound 
convictions.  As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reappraisal  of  UJS.  Overseas 
Information  IVdicies  and  Programs,  he 
has  exerted  tremendous  effort  to  urging 
new  directions,  new  duties,  and  new  em- 
phases to  the  UJS.  Information  Agency. 

I  commend  Dr.  Bemays  for  his  stim- 
ulating and  Important  article.  His  urgent 
call  for  new  directions  and  new  dimen- 
sions for  U.S.  public  diplomacy  is  one 
which  our  Government  Is  grappling 
with.  I  know  all  my  colleagues  will  be 


taterested    to    what    Dr. 
Bemays  has  to  say. 

The  article  follows: 
Thb  Slightly  Hoabsx  Votes  or  na  U.S. 
Ikvokmatxon  Aocnct 
The  testimony  of  experts  at  a  House  for- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  hearing  18  months 
ago  to  explore  the  future  of  United  States 
public  diplomacy  produced  the  disheartening 
disclosure  that  the  reputation  of  the  United 
States  was  at  Its  lowest  point  in  the  last  M 
years. 

In  a  wortdwlde  survey  I  made  and  reported 
to  the  subcommittee,  I  found  that  people 
had  lost  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  lead  the  free  world.  PubUc 
opinion  studies  of  George  OaUup  Jr.  and 
Lloyd  Free,  also  reported  at  the  time,  dis- 
closed ambivalence  towards  the  United 
Stetes.  People  deplored  happenings  in  the 
united  States.  But  they  admired  our 
strength,  idealism  and  generosity,  the  dealie 
of  our  people  to  do  good,  and  our  sdentlflc 
and  cultural  contributions. 

The  assassinations  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  and  the 
Vietnam  war  depleted  the  reservoir  of  good- 
will towards  the  United  States.  All  over  the 
world,  people  were  shocked  and  disheartened 
at  what  they  believed  was  the  shattering  v€ 
the  American  dream. 

A  more  recent  survey  abroad  by  OaUup 
indicates  that  our  troop  withdrawals  from 
Yietnam,  somewhat  reduced  violence  In  the 
United  SUtes.  the  moon  landing  and  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  have 
somewhat  bettered  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  glotMUy.  "not  dramatically,  but 
decisively." 

In  a  more  peaceful  and  stable  world,  there 
might  be  less  tirgency  In  meeting  this  crisis 
in  mtemational  understanding.  We  have 
neither  world  peace  nor  stabUlty  today.  Our 
pfeeent  status  in  wortd  c^lnlon  demands 
immediate  action.  Fantasies  and  lUiislozM. 
prejudices  and  distortions  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  dominate  attitudes  of  other  peofde 
towards  us. 

A  new  powerful  instrumentaUty  is  avail- 
able to  help  achieve  our  goals  of  iBtemn- 
tlonal  understanding — pubUo  diplomacy. 
Public  diplomacy  alms  to  affect  the  rtiatlons 
of  the  people  of  one  nation  to  another 
through  the  mass  media  and  othvt  channels 
of  open  conununleatlon.  Previously,  secret 
dlplconacy,  carried  on  by  diplomats  behind 
closed  doors,  dominated  relations  betwem  one 
nation  and  another.  Now  publics  evwywhere 
have  their  say  In  taetptng  determine  foreign 
policy  decisions.  PubUc  opinion  expresses 
itself  In  public  pressure  to  bring  about  the 
action  It  wants. 

Governments  now  deal  with  other  i)eoirfes 
through  public  diplomacy.  The  world  has 
become  a  room  and  a  whisper  is  conveyed 
to  Its  far  oomers.  The  nations  of  the  world 
have  acted  on  this  reaUty.  They  pracUce 
public  diplomacy. 

Public  diplomacy  Is  of  increasing  import 
tance  to  us  as  a  nation  for  several  reasons: 
Governments  an  over  the  world  have  recog- 
nised that' attttudes  of  one  people  towards 
another  may  rest  on  distortion.  Ignorance, 
prejudice  or  other  false  assumptions.  If 
crttioal  situations  arose  between  oxa  country 
and  other  cotmtrtee,  we  might  find  that 
fantasy  and  illusion  of  Its  people  governed 
their  attitudes  and  actions  toward  tis. 

The  communications  revolution  of  the  last 
half  century,  through  radio  and  television, 
gave  many  p>eople  around  the  world  Instan- 
taneous f)erceptlon  of  life  In  other  places. 
Svents  were  brought  to  the  eye*  and  ears, 
hearts  and  minds  of  Tn»»inn»  previously  un- 
exposed to  them. 

With  the  conununicatlons  revolution  caoM 
an  information  explosion.  With  an  expand- 
ing sense  of  the  world  around  them,  people 
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r«ad  more,  became  more  Intereeted  In  the 
world.  Greater  curiosity  provided  mlUlons  of 
additional  readers  and  viewers  for  public 
diplomacy. 

The  United  SUtes  first  practiced  public 
diplomacy  formally  in  World  War  I.  The 
United  SUtea  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation under  George  Creel,  of  which  I  was 
a  staff  member,  was  given  this  task.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Committee 
were  haiidicapped  by  slowness  of  communi- 
cation, the  non-existence  of  social  scientists 
who  could  be  depended  on  for  guidance.  The 
Important  worlt  of  such  social  scientists  on 
International  political  communications  as 
Harold  Lasswell  of  Yale,  David  McClelland  of 
Harvard  and  W  Phillipe  Davidson  of  Colum- 
bia was  sUU  m  the  future. 

Attempts  at  public  diplomacy  were  primi- 
tive, compared  to  today's  resources.  Yet  the 
United  SUte*  Conmilttee  on  Public  In- 
formation brought  the  words  of  President 
Wilson  and  his  war  to  end  all  wars  and  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  over  the 
he.ids  of  emperors  and  kings  to  the  peo- 
ple. Despite  handicaps,  historians  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I  wrote  that  words  won  the 
war. 

After  World  War  I,  the  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment that  had  so  tentatively  but  effecti\-ely 
carried  on  public  diplomacy  v;as  abolished. 
Activity  in  this  general  area  from  1919  to 
1953  in  the  State  Department,  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes.  In  1953  the 
Smith  Mundt  act,  calling  for  an  independent 
agency  for  public  diplomacy,  created  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  In  that 
early  Cold  War  period  It  emphasized  count- 
er-communist propaganda.  Moet  non-com- 
munist countries  believed  that  monolithic 
communism  Intended  to  take  over  the  world. 
Accelerating  Impact  of  the  communica- 
tions revolution,  rising  expectation  of  people 
everywhere,  unsettled  world  conditions  in- 
duced each  succeeding  admlnUtratlon  to 
continue  public  diplomacy  lest  we  become 
the  victims  of  the  Imbalanced  viewpoints 
of  ovu-  neighbors.  The  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  continued  to  function. 

Our  instrument  of  public  diplomacy,  the 
USIA,  today  Is  a  huge  organization,  head- 
quartered In  Washli  gton.  Ite  global  staff  of 
over  eleven  thousand  tells  the  United  States 
story  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  telecasts  pro- 
grams to  over  90  countries.  Its  104  transmit- 
ters of  the  Voice  of  America  beam  over  1000 
broadcasts  In  3Q  langtiages  via  short  and 
medium  wave.  It  usee  movies,  books,  printed 
matter  and  other  media.  It  directs  cultural 
activities  through  overseas  missions  and  bl- 
natlonal  centers,  operates  300  overseas  li- 
braries and  reading  program  and  supervises 
United  States  partlclpaUon  in  International 
affairs  and  exhibitions.  It  conducts  public 
opinion  researches  overseas  and  assesses  for 
other  departments  of  government  the  effect 
overseas  of  present  and  proposed  policies.  We 
taxpayers  will,  according  to  President  Nixon's 
recent  budget  figures,  pay  $194,917,000  for 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  next 
year. 

Unfortunately  the  promise  of  the  Agency 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  It  is  Inefficient  and  in- 
effective. The  Agency  over  the  last  years  has 
been  evaluated  by  Congressional  authorities, 
by  the  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information,  the  watching  agency  set  up 
by  Congress,  by  scholars  and  by  volu.atary 
groups,  such  as  the  Emergency  Committee 
for  a  Reappraisal  of  United  States  Informa- 
tion Policies  and  Programs,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

On  October  32.  1969.  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oversea  Press  Club  Foundation  and  our 
Emergency  Committee,  an  all  day  session  of 
experts  presented  the  case  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  Agency. 


Some  deficiencies  of  the  Agency  brought  to 
light:  The  Agency  puts  too  much  emphasis 
on  words  and  too  Uttle  on  policy.  It  func- 
tions as  a  huge  mimeograph  machine. 
Chester  Bowles  once  said,  "A  good  Informa- 
tion policy  can  aid  a  positive  policy,  but  can- 
not assist  a  mistaken  one."  Our  foreign  policy 
begins  at  home  in  domestic  policy  and  action. 
After  news  is  transmitted  abroad,  a  olvll 
rights  riot  in  the  South  becomes  a  part  of 
our  international  relations. 

The  Agency  since  its  creation  has  had  con- 
tinuing problems  of  administration,  pro- 
gramming, personnel,  news  distribution, 
transmitter  construction  and  location,  of 
public  opinion  research  and  of  assurance  of 
receiving  adequate  continuing  support.  After 
some  fifty  years,  seventeen  of  them  of  In- 
dependent existence,  no  fundamental  opera- 
tion assumptions  and  no  defined  objectives 
prevail. 

Neither  the  public  nor  the  members  of 
Congress,  with  exceptions  of  course,  under- 
stand clearly  how  vital  a  role  the  Agency 
could  and  should  play  In  International  rela- 
tions. 

The  enabling  act  creating  the  Agency, 
which  prohibits  It  from  carrying  on  activities 
aimed  at  the  American  public,  may  be  partly 
to  blame.  The  lawmakers  rightfully  believed 
that  a  domestic  program  might  be  a  danger 
to  the  country.  The  example  of  Ooebbel's 
propaganda  In  Hitler  Germany  was  still  fresh 
In  their  minds.  With  a  Congress  and  public 
uninformed  and  apathetic,  the  Agency's  ob- 
jectives, budgetary  needs,  the  qualifications 
of  its  director  remain  serioua  questions,  un- 
asked and  unanswered. 

The  Agency  lives  below  the  surface  of  pub- 
lic visibility.  Without  overt  public  support 
of  ita  director  remain  sertnous  queatlon.  un- 
asked and  unanswered. 

Sometimes  the  Agency's  fear  of  Congres- 
sional criticism  has  diluted  Its  program.  The 
Agency  is  still  mindful  of  the  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy period,  when  unjustified  attacks  upon 
it  raised  havoc  In  Its  overseas  and  domestic 
offices.  And  too  many  agencies  Interfere  with 
the  USIA,  the  State  Department,  the  Penta- 
gon and  Congress  Itself. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Agency  func- 
tions as  a  holding  operation,  often  merely  to 
advance  the  party  In  power. 

The  goals  of  the  USIA  have  never  been 
defined  on  a  long  range  basis.  Each  of  the 
seven  Agency  directors  in  the  past  seventeen 
years  has  defined  his  goals  or  the  President 
has  done  it  for  him.  None  today  knows  what 
its  future  goals  are.  Are  they  to  promote  the 
flow  of  Ideas  about  the  United  States  to  the 
world,  to  supjxjrt  current  United  States  for- 
eign policy?  Are  they  to  further  goodwill  for 
the  United  States,  to  provide  counsel  on  pub- 
lic relations  to  the  Unl**d  States  on  foreign 
policy?  Or  are  they  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  United  8tat«B  with  the  rest  of  the 
vrorld  or  to  balance  distortions  of  attitudes 
to  this  country  or  to  counter  antl-Uj3.  prop- 
aganda? And  what  are  the  priorities  and  the 
relative  Importance  of  each  of  these? 

Probably  as  a  result  of  public  apathy,  the 
Agency's  directors  picked  for  the  Job  have 
not  possessed  the  qualifications  they  should 
have  for  this  highly  professional  assignment. 
They  were  chosen  because  they  were  cronies 
of  the  President,  able  to  get  along  with  Con- 
gress, paid  off  political  debts,  were  well 
known.  The  position  requires  someone  who  Is 
a  social  scientist,  student  of  world  history, 
social  psychologist,  professional  persuader, 
practitioner  In  the  art  and  science  of  com- 
munication and  administrator.  Today's  direc- 
tor does  not  have  all  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  Agency  today  functions  without  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  the  art  and  science 
of  communication  or  the  culture  patterns  of 
target  areas.  In  the  use  It  makes  of  them. 


social  sciences  might  as  well  not  exist.  The 
USIA  functions  on  a  horse  and  buggy  basis 
In  a  Jet  age.  Only  a  fraction  of  what  is  neces- 
sary Is  spent  for  pubUc  opinion  research  to 
ensure  that  the  message  is  geared  to  its  pro- 
spective audience.  Dean  Gerhart  D.  Wlebe  oi 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Public  Com- 
munication said  bluntly  of  the  agency:  "It 
talks  too  much  and  listens  too  little."' 

The  experts'  conclusions  show  Indisputably 
that  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
urgently  needs  new  directions,  new  dimen- 
sions, new  duties  and  new  emphases.  The 
Agency  can  only  begin  to  fulfill  Its  role  after 
a  clear  redefinition  of  Its  objectives,  its  cur- 
rent needs  and  a  thorough  overhauling  of  op- 
erations. The  Agency  should  participate  fully 
In  formulation  of  foreign  policy.  It  should 
cooperate  with  social  scientists  in  working 
out  Its  strategy  which  should  serve  as  a  basis 
for  Its  tactics. 

In  its  new  mission,  greater  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  personal  contact  of  the  Agency's 
staff,  an  effective  liaison  with  other  govern- 
ment departments,  on  much  more  public 
opinion  research  abroad  and  more  use  of 
avsaiable  research.  A  stable  budget  and  better 
personnel  training  are  needed.  And  of 
course,  a  qualified  professional  should  head 
the  Agency. 

Public  diplomacy  is  fraught  with  many 
hazards.  We  must  tap  the  social  sciences.  We 
know  one  people  views  another  slmpllstically. 
False  stereotypes  often  dominate  attitudes. 
The  media  in  one  coimtry  tend  to  emphasize 
stereotypes  to  t^elr  constituencies.  Effective 
international  political  communication  re- 
quires special  knowledge  and  skill.  A  one- 
way mlmeograi>h  operation  may  have  the  op- 
posite effect  Intended.  Overseas  information 
programs  some  years  ago.  without  benefit  of 
pubUc  opinion  research,  bragged  about  our 
electric  refrigerators  and  vacuum  cleaners 
and  created  envy  instead  of  goodwill. 

Recommendations  for  a  thorough  going 
reappraisal  of  the  Agency  by  a  Presidential 
Commission  have  come  from  responsible 
knowledgeable  quarters:  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Movements  and  Organiza- 
tions of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee chaired  by  Congressman  Dante  B.  Fas- 
cell,  the  United  States  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information,  the  watchdog  commission, 
chaired  by  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  In  their  last 
report  they  said,  "How  are  the  two  hundred 
million  of  us  to  assure  the  thirty-three  hun- 
dred million  of  them  that  we  are  on  the  right 
path  and  that  It  is  wide  enough  for  all  to 
travel? 

Eventually  if  not  now.  It  must  be  through 
knowing  each  other,  then  trusting  each 
other.  And  if  eventually,  why  not  now?" 

Numarous  newspapers,  the  McClatchy 
newsp^Mrs  of  California,  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  the  Loe  Angeles  Times  have  editorially 
supported  this  reappraisal. 

Congressmen  have  Introduced  bills  in  the 
House  calling  for  a  reappraisal  by  a  biparti- 
san Presidential  Commission,  among  them 
Dante  B.  Fascell  (Pla.),  John  A.  Anderson 
(ni.),  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  (O.).  J.  Glenn  BeaU, 
Jr.  (Mo.) ,  Daniel  Button  (N.Y.) .  Howard  Pol- 
lock (Alaska),  George  Andrews  (Ala.)  and 
Samuel  N.  Prledel  (Md.).  But  because  of 
public  apathy  these  bills  have  languished. 

In  the  United  States,  Joint  Senate  Res- 
olution 1S7  viras  introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  J.  Wil- 
liam Fulbrtght,  and  is  now  pending.  It  calls 
for  a  Commission  to  Study  Organizational 
Reforms  in  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  and 
to  recommend  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive means  for  the  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  the  United  States  programs  and 
activities  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
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The  commisBlon  Is  to  consist  of  twelve 
members,  eight  of  whom  are  not  government 
officials  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; two  Senate  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  two  representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Speaker  at  the  House. 
The  appropriation  is  for  $600,000. 

This  Resolution,  number  167,  deserves  the 
support  of  forward  looking  Americans.  It 
should  bring  about  the  results  the  cotmtry 
needs.  The  proposed  Commission  should 
focus  public  opinion  on  the  fallings  of  the 
present  USIA  and  its  deficiencies  and  should 
recommend  a  new  setup.  The  close  aasocla- 
Uon  of  the  President  with  the  Commission 
should  assiire  that  at  long  last  the  culture 
time  lag  we  have  been  suffering  from  is 
eliminated.  Then  the  USIA  can  funcUon  pro- 
fessionally and  efficiently  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic diplomacy  to  improve  our  international  re- 
lations and  Increase  trust  and  underatanding 
between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 


ROBB     SAGENDORPH— "A     MONAD- 
NOCK  OP  A  MAN" 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently New  Hampshire  lost  one  of  its 
leading  citizens,  Robb  Sagendorph.  He 
embodied  the  best  in  the  term  "Yankee," 
and  as  such  was  eminently  qualified  to  be 
editor  of  the  well-known  magazine  bear- 
ing that  name.  To  quote  the  words  of  the 
Keene  Evening  Sentinel,  Robb  was  "one 
of  New  England's  most  outstanding  citi- 
zens and  a  champion  of  rugged  individ- 
ualism and  enterprise  who  had  devoted 
many  years  to  preservation  of  Yankee 
ideals  and  interests,  and  had  achieved 
national  prominence  in  the  literary 
field." 

Outside  of  his  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
Robb  Ssigendorph  was  most  widely 
known  as  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
famed  Old  Farmer's  Almanac,  the  old- 
est continually  published  booklet  in 
America.  From  the  time  he  became  edi- 
tor in  1939,  the  circulation  grew  from 
fewer  than  86,000  to  over  a  million  in 
1968. 

Within  New  Hampshire,  however,  Robb 
Sagendorph  was  known  and  admired  as 
much  for  his  personal  character  as  for 
his  business  success.  In  an  excellent  edi- 
torial the  Peterborough  Transcript  has 
succeeded  in  conveying  an  accurate 
image  of  the  Robb  Sagendorph  who  was 
respected,  admired,  and  loved  by  his 
friends  and  his  neighbors.  This  editorial 
was  written  for  an  audience  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  friends  and  neighbors  of 
Robb,  the  readers  of  the  weekly  news- 
paper. It  was  written  for  people  who 
knew  Robb,  and  for  us  the  article  truly 
describes  the  man  we  knew: 

Robb  Sagendorph:  "A  Monadnock  of  a  Man" 
We  lost  a  friend,  and  the  area  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  dtlEens,  with  the  death 
of  Robb  Sagendorph. 

The  Dubln  publisher  had  achieved  almost 
legendary  status  in  his  long  career  here  as 
publisher-founder  of  Yankee  magazine,  and 
publisher-owner  of  the  Old  Farmer's  Al- 
manac. 

Robb  was  an  activist.  He  was  at  times  In- 
tolerant, and  often  impatient.  He  had  a  quick 
humor  which  could  be  misunderstood,  but 
knowing  the  man  attested  to  his  sincerity. 


In  sports  they  claim  that  success  Is  measured 
by  a  man's  "color."  Robb  Sagendorph  was 
colorful,  and  we  must  add,  controversial. 

The  celebrated  "Dublin  Furnace  Case"  was 
perhaps  his  most  controversial  moment. 
Some  may  have  forgotten  that  issue,  or 
"heating  crisis"  which  occurred  20-or-more 
years  ago,  but  for  those  who  remember  it, 
most  will  concur  that  the  central  issue  was  a 
challenge  to  Robb's  Integrity  and  leadership 
as  a  town  official. 

Then  there  was  the  time  Senior  Selectman 
Sagendorph  ordered  the  Town  Hall  "dosed" 
after  It  had  "shook  like  crassy"  at  a  square 
dance.  This  issue,  Uke  the  furnace  argu- 
ment, made  for  considerable  news  copy,  and 
we  always  felt  Robb  never  exactly  dlBlllfKl 
how  we  handled  the  reporting. 

He  had  a  biting  disregard  for  convention, 
and  though  raised  In  a  blue-blood  tradition, 
Robb  appeared  much  happier  at  bis  hide- 
away on  Long  Pond  in  Stoddard  than  at  the 
Dublin  Lake  Club.  He  was  a  "have"  in  a 
community  where  the  "have  nots"  can  kick 
over  the  traces,  but  he  was  respected  on  both 
sides. 

As  village  moderator,  he  ran  meetings  "my 
way",  and  the  jieople  loved  it. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Robb  to  phone  ua 
Jtist  to  say  hello,  if  for  no  more  important 
reason.  He  would  call  to  complain  how  we'd 
"spoiled"  his  week  by  an  editorial  position 
we  bad  taken,  or  how  we  should  be  more 
alert  to  the  "crime  Infiuence"  at  the  region's 
doorstep.  He  would  call  to  give  us  a  news  tip, 
or  ask  about  the  week's  events. 

Most  significant  was  when  he  called  us  last 
January  to  ask  how  we  were  feeling.  We 
had  missed  some  time  at  work  because  of 
the  flu,  and  Robb  had  heard  about  it.  He 
phoned  from  his  hospital  bed  to  wish  us  a 
speedy  recovery.  This  was  Robb  Sagendorph, 
who  knew  then  that  his  own  days  were  num- 
bered, but  whose  thoughts  were  on  others. 

Robb  was  described  recently  as  a  "Monad- 
nock  of  a  man."  He  stire  was. 


POWER  OP  IMPEACHMENT 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  gratified  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary agreed  publicly  to  open  hearings  on 
the  impeachment  of  Associate  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  with  witnesses  ex- 
amined under  oath,  as  I  asked  from  the 
outset. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York's  com- 
mitment is  conditioned,  however,  as  to 
time  and  circumstances.  Public  hearings 
will  be  in  order,  he  stated  in  an  August  5 
news  release: 

When  the  special  subcommittee  Is  satisfied 
that  the  facts  Indicate  that  an  Impeachable 
offense  may  have  been  conunitted. 

The  definition  of  "an  impeachable  of- 
fense" thus  becomes  crucial  to  the  con- 
duct of  free  and  full  public  hearings. 

The  Constitution  clearly  entrusts  the 
determination  of  this  question  to  the 
conscience  of  the  whole  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  has  the  "sole  power  of 
impeachment." 

In  response  to  an  earlier  request  from 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Celler,  as  detailed  in 
my  August  5  letter  to  him,  last  week  I 
provided  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  independent  and 
comprehensive  legal  memortmdimi  on 
this  question  which  was  prepared  by  the 


Detroit,  Mich.,  law  firm  of  Dykema.  Gos- 
sett,  Spencer,  Goodnow  b  Trigg. 

I  now  make  this  excellent  study  by 
Attorneys  Bethel  B.  Kelley  and  Daniel  G. 
Wyllie  available  to  all  Members,  together 
with  two  covering  letters  which  are  self- 
explanatory: 

CONORESS    OF    THX    UNTtEO    STATES, 

WasMngton.  D.C.,  August  5,  1970. 
Hon.  Emanttei.  Celler, 

Chatrman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  Rayburn 
House  Offlce  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Last  May  16  you  re- 
quested me  to  furnish  your  Special  Subcom- 
mittee with  my  views  on  the  "good  behav- 
ior" provision  of  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  the  tenure  of  office  of  Federal  Judges 
8jid  Justices. 

I  responded  on  May  20,  Stating  that  my 
views  on  this  subject  had  been  set  forth 
rather  fully  In  my  April  15  speech  to  the 
House,  but  adding  that  a  more  compelling 
and  learned  legal  exposition  certainly  was 
possible  and  that  I  was  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  such  a  study. 

I  requested  the  distinguished  Detroit, 
Michigan  law  firm  of  Dykema,  Gossett, 
Spencer,  Goodnow  &  Trigg  to  independently 
research  this  important  question  and  pro- 
vide me.  without  reference  to  any  current 
impeachment  proceedings  or  to  my  personal 
conclusions  of  last  April  15,  a  comprehensive 
and  objective  opinion.  I  felt  that  this  would 
be  of  greater  value  to  Members  of  the  House 
and  of  your  Committee  than  any  mere  elab- 
oration of  my  views. 

The  resulting  "Kelley  Memorandum"  with 
covering  letter  to  me  from  Bethel  B.  Kelley 
Is  enclosed  pursuant  to  your  request. 

I  most  respectfully  renew  my  request  to 
you  In  my  letter  of  July  29,  1970  for  a  copy 
of  the  June  1  submission  by  Judge  Rifklnd 
setting  forth  the  views  of  the  attorney  for 
the  accused  on  the  "Role  of  Counsel  and  Re- 
lated Procedural  Matters"  and  his  May  18 
legal  submission  described  In  his  letter  of 
that  date  as  "a  separate  legal  memorandum 
on  what  constitutes  grounds  for  Impeach- 
ment." I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  legal  questions  raised  in  both 
these  papers. 

Warm  personal  regards, 

Gerald  R.  Foxo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Dtkema,  Wheat,  Spencer,  Goodnow, 

&Tkicc, 
Detroit,  Mich..  June  23,  1970. 
Re:  The  Impeachment  Process. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Jr., 
The  Capital, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Foro:  Some  time  ago, 
you  asked  me  to  review  the  authorities  re- 
lating to  the  Impeachment  Process  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  to  discuss 
the  authorities  dealing  with  the  subject.  In 
particular,  you  requested  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  Judicial  "mlsbehavlcw"  as  It  relates 
to  the  Judicial  Tenure  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution (Article  III.  Section  One)  may  con- 
stitute an  independent  ground  for  Impeach- 
ment of  a  Judicial  officer  even  though  such 
misbehavior  might  not  constitute  an  Indict- 
able "crime  or  misdemeanor"  under  Article 
n.  Section  Four.  With  the  assistance  of  my 
associate.  Daniel  G.  Wyllie.  we  have  prepared 
and  enclose  herewith  a  Memorandum  ccn- 
cemlng  the  matter.  We  conclude,  that  mis- 
behavior by  a  Federal  Judge  may  constitute 
an  Impeachable  offense  though  the  conduct 
may  not  be  an  Indictable  "crime  or  misde- 
meanor". We  refer  you  to  the  enclosed 
Memorandum  for  our  complete  discussion  of 
the  subject  and  for  our  reasons  for  o/ai  con- 
clusions. 

Sincerely, 

Betrel  B.  Kellet. 
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MXMORAXDrrM  CONdkNINC  XH>  CONCHXSSION- 
AI.   IMPKACBMXNT  POWSS  AS   IT  RBI^TXS  TO 

TKB  Fboejlai.  Judiciaht 

I.   IxnOOTTCTION 

The  United  States  Conatltutlon,  Article 
ITT,  Section  One,  provides  that  "The  Judges, 
both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  Courts, 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior..." Article  n,  SecUon  Pour  provides 
that  "The  President,  Vice  President,  and  aU 
clvU  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  from  office  on  Impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  rela- 
tionship of  these  provisions  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  In  virtually 
e\ery  Impeachment  proceeding  brought 
against  a  Federal  Judge  which  has  resulted 
In  a  Senate  trial.  The  purpose  of  this  memo- 
randum Is  to  trace  the  development  of  this 
controversy  and  to  attempt  to  delineate  the 
exact  nature  of  the  impeachment  power  as 
It  relates  to  the  Federal  Judiciary.  The  prob- 
lem basically  Involves  the  definition  of  an 
Impeachable  offense.  The  basic  source  mate- 
rial for  such  a  determination  Is,  first,  the 
Constitution  Itself,  second,  the  debates  of 
Congress  In  Interpretation  of  that  power, 
third,  the  application  of  the  constitutional 
provision  in  the  nine  (9)  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings involving  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
and  fourth,  the  comments  of  scholars  who 
have  analyzed  the  problem. 

Before  an  extensive  examination  of  the 
debates  Is  made,  a  brief  review  of  the  vari- 
ous impeachment  proceedings  resulting  In  a 
Senate  trial  of  a  Federal  Judge  is  in  order. 
The  first  Impeachment  of  a  Federal  Judge, 
and  the  first  impeachment  to  succeed,  was 
that  of  John  Pickering,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  District  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Judge  Pickering  was  charged  with  the 
violation  of  a  United  States  Statute  by 
wrongfully  releasing  a  vessel  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  government  without  requiring 
the  prescribed  indemnity  bond.  He  was  also 
charged  with  conducting  court  while  intoxi- 
cated and  with  blasphemy  on  the  bench. 
Judge  Pickering  did  not  respond  to  the 
Articles  of  Impeachment  but  his  son  did  and 
was  allowed  to  introduce  testimony  to  show 
that  the  Judge  was  mentally  Irresponsible. 
The  Senate  convicted  the  Judge  on  each  of 
the  articles  and  removed  him  from  office  on 
March  la,  1804. 

On  the  same  day,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  to  Impeach  Samuel  Chase,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  eight 
articles.  Be  was  charged  with  certain  mis- 
conduct to  the  prejudice  of  impartial  Justice 
in  the  course  of  a  trial  for  sedition,  with  mis- 
conduct in  Improperly  inducing  or  coercing 
a  grand  Jury  to  return  an  indictment 
against  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  for  an  al- 
leged breach  of  the  sedition  laws  and  with 
misconduct  in  addressing  an  Inflammatory 
harangue  to  a  grand  Jury.  In  the  course  of 
the  trial  an  extensive  debate  was  had  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Impeachment 
power.  The  impeachment  failed  for  want  of 
a  two-thirds  majority  even  though  a  major- 
ity voted  to  convict  on  several  of  the  articles. 

James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Missouri, 
was  Impeached  In  1830  on  one  general  article, 
containing  eighteen  specifications,  charging 
abuse  of  official  power  and  arbitrary  conduct 
in  severely  punishing  for  contempt  of  oourt 
an  attorney  who  had  published  a  criticism 
of  one  of  the  Judge's  opinions.  In  his  an- 
swer, the  Judge  alleged  that  his  conduct  was 
legally  correct  and  Justifiable,  and  he  denied 
the  existence  of  a  malicious  motive.  The  trial 
resulted  In  a  majority  of  the  Senate  voting 
against  Impeachment. 

In  1862.  Judge  West  H.  Humphries  was  Im- 
peached and  convicted  for  activities  relating 
to  the  secession  of  Tennessee  and  for  serving 
as  a  Confederate  Judge.  Judge  Humphries 
did  not  appear  to  defend  the  articles  and 


was  removed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

The  nekt  Impeachment  affecUng  the  Judi- 
ciary was  that  of  Charles  Swayne,  United 
States  District  Judge  for  Florida.  In  1904, 
Judge  Swayne  was  Impeached  on  twelve  arti- 
cles, charging  that  he  had  rendered  false 
claims  In  his  expense  accounts;  that  he  had 
appropriated  to  his  own  use,  without  making 
comf)ensatlons  therefor,  a  certain  railroad 
car  belonging  to  a  defunct  railroad  company, 
then  m  the  hands  of  a  receiver  appointed  by 
the  Judge;  that  he  had  resided  outside  of  his 
Judicial  district  In  violation  of  the  statute; 
and  that  he  had  maliciously  adjudged  cer- 
tain parties  to  be  in  contempt  of  court  and 
had  imposed  excessive  punishments  upon 
them.  The  judge  defended,  and  was  acquitted 
by  a  majority  on  each  article. 

In  1912.  the  Ho\rse  of  Representatives  Im- 
peached Robert  W.  Archbald,  United  States 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Commetoe  Court,  upon 
thirteen  articles.  The  articles  charged  the 
Judge  with  the  use  of  his  official  power  and 
Influence  to  secure  business  favors  and  con- 
cessions. He  was  also  charged  with  various 
misconduct  while  a  District  Court  Judge,  but 
was  acquitted  thereon  apparently  because 
the  Senate  did  not  wish  to  set  a  precedent 
of  impeaching  a  person  for  acts  occiirrtng 
while  In  a  former  office.  The  Judge  was  found 
guilty  on  five  of  thirteen  articles. 

In  1926,  George  W.  English,  United  States 
District  Judge  from  Illinois,  was  Impeached 
for  an  abuse  of  power  in  the  suspension  and 
disbarment  of  two  attorneys  and  for  using 
his  office  for  personal  gain  by  appointing  a 
personal  friend  as  the  sole  bankruptcy  referee 
for  his  court.  The  charges  against  Judge  Eng- 
lish were  dropped  after  he  resigned  from 
office. 

In  1933,  Harold  Louderback.  United  SUtes 
District  Judge  from  California,  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  arUcles  charged  the  Judge  with  using 
his  office  for  the  enrichment  of  his  personal 
friends  and  political  allies  by  appointing 
them  as  receivers  even  though  no  receiver 
should  have  been  appointed  and  though  the 
persons  appointed  did  not  qualify.  Judge 
Louderback  was  acquitted  on  all  articles. 

The  last  Impeachment  proceeding  was 
brought  In  1936  against  Halsted  L.  Rltter, 
United  States  District  Judge  for  Florida.  Of 
the  seven  Articles  of  Impeachment,  the  first 
six  alleged  specific  instances  of  wrongdoing 
on  the  part  of  Judge  Ritter  Involving  the 
use  of  bis  office  for  personal  gain,  including 
the  receipt  of  "kickbacks"  from  legal  fees  he 
awarded  to  his  former  law  partner.  Judge 
Rltter  was  acquitted  on  all  sU  of  these  ar- 
ticles. The  seventh  article  was  a  recitation  of 
the  first  six  and  charged  the  Judge  with 
bringing  his  office  Into  disrespect  by  his  ques- 
tionable conduct.  On  thU  article.  Judge  Rlt- 
ter was  convicted  and  removed  from  office. 
As  will  be  noted  later,  the  Rltter  case  Is  one 
of  the  most  enlightening  because  It  was  the 
only  trial  In  which  Individual  senators  filed 
written  opinions  expressing  their  reasons  for 
their  votes. 

The  Impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Picker- 
ing affords  little  precedental  value  because 
of  the  tragic  circumstances  under  wnlch  he 
was  Impeached  and  because  he  did  not  actu- 
ally defend  himself  at  the  trial.  However,  a 
minor  debate  took  place  over  the  form  of 
the  question  to  be  put  to  the  Senate.  Some 
senators  Insisted  that  they  should  be  asked 
whether  the  judge  was  guilty  of  "high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors".  They  took  the  position 
that  the  Senate  must  first  determine  whether 
the  facts  alleged  In  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment were  true,  and  then  It  must  de- 
cide whether  they  constituted  Impeachable 
offenses.  However,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
decided  that  the  question  sho\ild  be  merely 
whether  the  Judge  was  guilty  as  "charged". 
3  Hind's  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   707    (1970),    (Hereinafter    cited 


Hind).  Although  this  form  of  question  was 
used  in  subsequent  Impeachment  trials,  little 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  fact  that  It 
Implies  that  the  Senate  Is  not  limited  to 
removal  by  impeachment  for  "high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors"  only. 

The  first  extensive  debate  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Impeachment  power  occurred 
during  the  trial  of  Justice  Chase.  In  that  case, 
counsel  for  Chase  stoutly  maintained  that 
Impeachment  would  only  lie  for  "Indictable 
offenses".  Counssl  for  Chase  advanced  three 
major  arguments  In  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion. The  first  contention  was  that  the  very 
definition  of  the  words  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  means  ■  an  "Indictable  of- 
fense". As  Luther  Martin,  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  said  on  twbalf 
of  Justice  Chase : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  treason 
and  bribery  are  Indictable  offenses.  We  have 
only  to  Inquire,  then,  what  Is  meant  by  high 
crimes  av.d  misdemeanors?  What  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  'crime?'  It  Is  the  breach 
of  sonie  law  which  renders  the  person  who 
violates  It  liable  to  punishment.  There  can 
be  no  crime  committed  where  no  such  law 
is  violated. 

"Thus  It  appears  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
are  the  violation  of  a  law  exposing  the  per- 
son to  punishment  and  are  used  in  contra* 
distinction  to  those  breaches  of  law  which 
are  mere  private  injuries,  and  only  entitle 
the  injured  to  a  civil  remedy."  3  Hind  762. 

The  second  assertion  made  In  support  of 
the  proposition  that  Impeachable  offenses 
must  be  "indictable"  was  that  all  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  Im- 
peachment are  couched  In  the  terminology 
of  the  criminal  laws.  Thus,  a  civil  officer 
must  be  "convicted  of  high  crimes  and  mU- 
demeanors".  U.S.  Const.  Art.  H,  Sect.  4.  "The 
trial  of  all  crimes,  except  In  cases  of  im- 
peachment. shaU  be  by  Jury."  U.S.  Const. 
Art.  m,  Sect.  2.  "No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed [of  Impeachment]  without  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present."  U.S.  Const.  Art.  I,  Sect.  3.  These 
clauses  of  the  Constitution,  argued  counsel 
for  Chase,  support  the  principle  that  Im- 
peachment is  In  effect  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion which  cannot  be  maintained  without 
the  proof  of  some  Indictable  offense  of  the 
laws.  3  Hind  767. 

The  third  point  raised  by  Chase's  counsel 
was  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intentionally  restricted  Impeachment  to  In- 
dictable offenses  to  safeguard  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Judiciary.  A  Judge  must  be  free 
to  decide  the  cases  before  him  based  on  his 
own  conscience  without  having  to  fear  Im- 
peachment because  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
disagree  with  him.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  impeachment  of  Justice  Chase  was  ap- 
parently motivated,  to  a  large  degree,  by 
political  factors.  Justice  Chase  was  a  Federal- 
ist who  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Jef- 
fersonian  Republicans  by  many  of  his  rul- 
ings. His  counsel  contended  that  the  stabil- 
ity and  integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
manded a  strict  Interpretation  of  the  Im- 
peachment clause.  As  one  of  his  counsel 
stated  In  the  debate : 

"I  have  considered  these  observations  on 
the  necessary  independence  of  the  Judiciary 
applicable  and  Important  to  the  case  before 
this  honorable  court,  to  repeal  the  wild  Idea 
that  a  Judge  may  be  Impeached  and  re- 
moved from  office  although  he  has  violated 
no  law  of  the  country,  but  merely  on  the 
vague  and  changing  opinions  of  right  and 
wrong — propriety  and  Impropriety  of  de- 
meanor. For  if  this  Is  to  be  the  tenure  on 
which  a  Judge  holds  his  office  and  charac- 
ter; If  by  such  a  standard  his  Judicial  con- 
duct Is  to  be  adjudged  criminal  or  Innocent, 
there  is  an  end  to  the  Independence  of  our 
Judiciary."  3  Hind  760. 

In  response  to  the  position  advanced  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Justice,  the  House  Man- 
agers contended  that  Impeachable  offenses 
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are  not  limited  to  indictable  crimes.  They 
argued  that  the  Constitution,  In  restrict- 
ing punishment  for  impeachment  to  removal 
from  and  disqualification  for  office,  makes 
a  distinction  between  "indictable"  offenses 
and  "Impeachable"  offenses.  Insofar  as  the 
conduct  of  a  Judge  Is  injurious  to  society  be- 
cause It  is  an  abuse  of  the  office  be  holds,  it 
Is  Impeachable.  Insofar  as  the  conduct  Is 
criminal  In  nature.  It  may  be  Indictable 
and  punishable  \inder  the  criminal  law.  3 
Hind  739.  The  Managers  also  contended  that 
the  Justice,  by  violating  his  oath  of  office 
to  be  fair  and  ln4>artlal  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  committed  an  lnq>eachable 
offense.  3  Hind  753. 

The  most  illuminating  argument  advanced 
by  the  House  Managers  is  that  a  judge  may 
be  impeached  for  misbehavior  without  re- 
sort to  the  impeachment  provisions  In  Ar- 
ticle II,  Sect.  4.  Said  the  Managers: 

"The  Constitution  declares  that  'the  Judges 
of  both  the  Supreme  and  inferior  Courts 
shall  hold  their  commissions  during  good 
behavior.'  The  plain  and  correct  Inference 
^  be  drawn  from  the  language  is,  that  a 
Judge  Is  to  hold  his  office  so  lohg  as  he  de- 
means himself  well  In  it;  and  whenever  he 
shall  not  demean  himself  well,  he  shall  be 
removed.  I  therefore  contend  that  a  Judge 
would  be  liable  to  impeachment  under  the 
Constitution,  even  without  the  Insertion  of 
that  clause  which  declares,  that  'all  civil  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed 
for  the  commission  of  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.'  The 
nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  a  Judge  holds 
his  office  is  such  that,  for  any  act  of  mis- 
behavior In  office,  he  Is  liable  for  removal. 
These  acts  of  misbehavior  may  be  of  various 
kinds,  some  which  may.  Indeed,  be  punishable 
under  our  laws  by  indictment;  but  there 
may  be  others  which  the  lawmakers  may  not 
have  pointed  out.  Involving  such  a  flagrant 
breach  of  duty  In  a  Judge,  either  by  doing 
that  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done  or  In 
omitting  to  do  that  which  he  ought  to  have 
done,  that  no  man  of  common  understand- 
ing would  hesitate  to  say  he  ought  to  be  im- 
peached for  It."  3  Hind  740. 

According  to  this  argument,  the  tenure 
provision  of  the  Constitution  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  Judges  and  other  civil  of- 
ficers. Both  Judges  and  other  dvil  officers 
may  be  Impeached  for  "treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  But 
Judges  may  also  be  impeached  for  misbe- 
havior. This  additional  ground  for  impeach- 
ment Is  required  In  the  case  of  Judges  be- 
cause of  their  life  tenure  while  other  civil 
officers  are  subject  to  periodic  removal  for 
misbehavior  through  the  ballot  box.  This 
contention  also  relies  on  a  construction  of 
the  Impeachment  provision.  Article  n.  Sec- 
tion 4  provides  that  "civil  officers  shall  be 
removed  ..."  (Emphasis  added).  Thus,  It 
Is  a  mandatory  but  not  a  restrictive  provi- 
sion. It  leaves  the  power  In  the  Congress  to 
determine  what.  If  any,  other  offenses  cm- 
conduct  Is  Impeachable.  This  argument  Is 
Important  because  It  supplies  the  basis  for 
other  arguments  which  were  raised  In  sub- 
sequent Impeachment  proceedings. 

Although  Justice  Chase  was  acquitted.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  bis  trial  set  a  precedent 
that  only  Indictable  offenses  are  impeach- 
able. It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  upon 
which  factors  the  vote  of  an  individual  sen- 
ator turned.  A  vote  for  acquittal  could  have 
meant  that  the  facts  charged  were  not 
proven  or  that  the  facts  proven  did  not  con- 
stitute an  Impeachable  offense.  Unquestion- 
ably, some  votes  also  were  politically  moti- 
vated. However,  at  least  one  commentator 
stated  that: 

"A  precedent  was  esUbllsbed  to  the  effect 
that  the  Judges  are  not  to  be  removed  from 
office  because  of  the  content  of  their  de- 
cisions or  because  of  unusual  or  offensive 
mannerisms.  Removal  from  office  Is  in  order 
only  for  serious  misconduct,  or  charges  bor- 


dering on  the  crinUnal."  Blackmur,  On  the 
Removal  of  Judges:  The  Impeachment  Trial 
of  Samuel  Chase,  48  J.  of  Am.  Jud.  Soc'y, 
183.  184  (1964). 

The  proposition  that  an  Impeachable  of- 
fense need  not  be  "Indictable"  was  assumed 
to  have  been  settled  by  aU  parties  In  the 
trial  of  Judge  Peck  In  1830.  The  Managers  lor 
the  House  of  RepresenUUves  defined  an  im- 
peachable offense  on  the  part  of  a  Judge  as 
follows: 

"A  Judicial  misdemeanor  cor^lsts  ...  in 
doing  an  Illegal  act,  colore  officii,  with  bad 
motives,  or  in  doing  an  act  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  court  or  Judge  in  some  cases, 
but  unwarranted  In  a  particular  case  from 
the  facts  existing  In  that  case,  with  bad 
motives."  3  Hind  798. 

Former  President  Buchanan,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  stated 
In  the  course  of  argument  that  misbehavior 
on  the  part  of  a  judge  Is  a  forfeiture  of  the 
office.  He  conceded  that  the  Chase  trial  set- 
tled that  the  judicial  misbehavior  must  con- 
sist of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  or 
some  known  law  of  the  land,  but  It  need  not 
be  "indictable"  because  misbehavior  could 
consist  m  the  abuse  of  a  povrer  granted  to 
the  Judge,  such  as  the  contempt  power,  as 
well  as  In  the  usurpation  of  authority.  8 
Hind  800. 

Counsel  for  Peck  did  not  dispute  this 
position,  but  argued  that  the  abuse  of  official 
power  must  have  been  intentional.  Their 
position  was  that  a  mere  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Judge  as  to  what  his  powers  were 
could  not  constitute  an  Impeachable  offense. 
They  claimed  that  a  Judge  must  act  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  violating  the  law  in 
order  to  conunit  an  Impeachable  offense.  3 
Hind  802.  Since  the  discussion  of  the  power 
of  impeachment  In  the  Peck  case  was  merely 
preliminary  with  the  main  force  of  the 
arguments  going  to  the  question  of  law  as 
the  right  of  the  Judge  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt and  the  question  of  fact  as  to  his 
Intention,  the  Peck  trial  added  Uttle  defini- 
tion to  the  precise  nature  of  the  teipeaeai- 
ment  power. 

The  major  point  of  debate  during  the  Im- 
peachment trial  of  Judge  Swayne  In  1904 
was  whether  a  Judge  could  be  in^seached  for 
misconduct  not  directly  related  to  his  Judi- 
cial duties.  As  noted  earUcr,  none  of  the 
misconduct  charges  against  Judge  Swayne 
took  place  while  he  was  actually  holding 
court.  HIS  counsel  argued  that  aU  previous 
impeachments,  both  English  and  American, 
conclusively  estabUshed  that  impeachment 
would  He  only  for  misconduct  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  office  since  none  had  ever  involved 
the  personal  misbehavior  of  a  Judge.  Their 
position  rested  on  the  propoBlUon  that  the 
term  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  was 
a  term  of  art  which  must  be  construed  in 
Ught  of  English  parliamentary  tisage.  3  Hind 
322-26.  As  cotmsel  for  Swayne  stated: 

"In  English  and  American  Parliamentary 
and  Constitutional  law,  the  Judicial  mis- 
conduct which  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor  must  consist  of 
Judicial  acts,  perfonned  with  an  evil  or 
vTlcked  intent,  by  a  Judge  while  administer- 
ing Justice  in  a  court,  either  between  private 
persons  or  between  a  private  person  and  the 
government  of  a  SUte.  All  persoiua  mis- 
conduct of  a  Judge  occurring  during  his 
tenure  of  office  and  not  coming  within  that 
category  must  be  classed  among  the  offenses 
for  which  a  Judge  may  be  removed  by  ad- 
dress, a  method  of  a  removal  which  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  refused  to  em- 
body therein."  3  Hind  336. 

The  reference  to  "removal  by  address" 
referred  to  a  practice  used  In  Kigland.  In 
England,  Impeachment  had  a  much  broader 
scope  since  it  could  be  used  against  any  sub- 
ject of  the  king  and  the  penalty  was  not 
restricted  to  removal  from  office.  A  majority 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament  could  request 
the  king  to  remove  an  official  without  con- 


victing him  of  Impeachment.  Counsel  for 
Swayne  contended  that  the  refusal  to  adopt 
this  method  of  removal  showed  that  the  Im- 
peachment power  was  Intended  to  be  re- 
stricted to  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
committed  In  an  official  capacity.  Counsel 
pointed  out  that  "removal  by  address"  was 
deliberately  left  out  of  the  Constitution  "with 
a  view  of  giving  stablUty  to  those  who  hold 
the  offices,  and  especially  the  Judges."  3 
Hind  329.  Counsel  for  Swajme  placed  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  during  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  Randolph  opposed  the 
motion  to  Include  "removal  by  address"  be- 
cause It  would  weaken  too  much  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  judges.  3  Hind  329.  Counsel 
also  argued  that  the  substitution  of  the  term 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  in  Article 
n.  Section  4.  for  the  original  term  "mal- 
administration" added  further  proof  of  an 
intentional  restriction  of  the  Impeachment 
power.  3  Hind  327. 

In  the  Swayne  case,  the  managers  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  contended  that  the 
Constitution  was  not  intended  to  restrict 
Impeachment  to  conduct  directly  related  to 
the  official  duties  of  a  Judge.  They  referred 
to  the  absurdity  In  holding  that  a  Judge,  who 
had  been  convicted  and  Imprisoned  for  mur- 
der, could  not  be  impeached  because  of  his 
conduct  did  not  occur  while  on  the  bench.  3 
Hind  328.  Instead,  the  managers  submitted 
that  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  the 
power  to  Impeach  a  judicial  officer  for  any 
misbehavior  that  showed  disqualification  to 
hold  and  exercise  the  oOlce,  whether  moral. 
Intellectual  or  physical,  since  the  judicial 
tenure  Is  expressly  conditioned  upon  t£e 
good  behavior  of  the  Judge.  3  Hind  339. 

The  Ho\ise  Managers  in  the  Swayne  trial 
again  advanced  an  argument  which  bad  been 
raised  in  the  Chase  trial.  They  contended 
that  Article  I.  sections  2  and  3,  which  give 
the  House  and  Senate  the  sole  Impeachment 
power  are  merely  Jurisdictional  and  not  defl- 
nltlozud  clauses.  Article  n,  Section  4,  they 
said.  Is  a  mandatory  provision  directing  Con- 
gress to  remove  thoee  officers  who  are  con- 
victed of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  .  misdemeanors.  The  managers 
stated  that  there  may  be  other  offenses  for 
which  an  officer  may  be  Impeached.  Article 
m.  Section  1  provides  a  definition  of  such  ad- 
ditional grounds  In  the  case  of  the  judiciary, 
Le.,  mlsdemeancn-.  3  Hind  940.  The  managers 
concluded  that: 

"Our  fathers  adopted  a  Constitution  under 
which  official  malfeasaxu;e,  and  nonfeasance, 
and  in  some  cases,  misfeasance,  may  be  the 
subject  of  Impeachment,  althovigh  not  made 
criminal  by  act  of  Congress,  or  so  recognised 
by  the  common  law  of  England,  or  of  any 
State  of  the  Union.  They  adopted  impeach- 
ment as  a  means  of  removing  men  from  of- 
fice whose  misconduct  Imperils  the  public 
safety  and  renders  them  unifit  to  occupy  offi- 
cial position.  All  American  text  writers  sup- 
port this  view."  3  Hind  840. 

Indeed,  the  textual  authorities  have  In  fact 
unanimously  rejected  the  position  that  a 
"high  crime  or  misdemeanor"  must  be  an 
"b^dictable"  offense  before  an  Impeachment 
will  Ue.  As  was  stated  by  Rogtr  Foster: 

"The  Constitution  provides  that  'the 
judges,  of  both  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  shaU  hold  their  office  during  good  be- 
havior.' This  necessarily  implies  that  they 
may  be  removed  in  case  of  bad  behavior.  But 
no  means,  except  impeachment.  Is  provided 
for  their  removal,  and  Judicial  misconduct  Is 
not  Indictable  by  either  a  statute  of  tbe 
United  States  or  the  common  law."  1  R.  Fos- 
ter, Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  ot 
the  United  States  569. 

George  Curtis  looked  to  the  purpoas  of  tba 
Impeachment  power  in  his  statement: 

"The  purposes  of  an  lmi>eachment  11* 
wholly  beyond  the  penalties  of  the  statute 
or  the  customary  law.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
ceeding Is  to  ascertain  whether  cause  exists 
for  removing  a  public  officer  from  office. 
Such  a  cause  may  be  fotind  In  the  fact  that. 
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either  In  the  discharge  or  his  office  or  aside 
from  Ita  functions,  he  has  violated  a  law  or 
committed  what  Is  technlcaUy  denominated 
a  crime.  But  a  cause  for  removal  from  office 
may  exist  when  no  offense  against  positive 
law  has  been  committed,  as  when  the  indi- 
vidual has  from  immorality  or  Imbecility  or 
maladministration  become  unfit  to  exercise 
the  office."  2  O.  Ciirtis,  History  of  the  Con- 
aUtuUon  of  the  United  States  260. 

See  also  Cooley.  Prmclples  on  Constitu- 
tional Law  178;  1  Story  on  the  Constitution 
I  796-799  (6th  Ed);  2  Watson  on  the  Con- 
stitution 1034;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution 
209.  As  was  stated  In  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish Encyclopedia  of  Law: 

"The  cases,  then,  seem  to  establish  that 
Impeachment  is  not  a  mere  mode  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  punishment  of  indictable 
crimes;  that  the  phrase  'high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors' Is  to  be  taken,  not  in  its  common 
law  but  in  Its  broader  parliamentary  sense, 
and  is  to  be  Interpreted  In  the  light  of  par- 
liamentary usage;  that  in  this  sense  it  in- 
cludes not  only  crimes  for  which  an  Indict- 
ment may  l>e  brought,  but  grave  poUUcal 
offenses,  corruptions.  maladmlnistraUon.  or 
neglect  of  duty  Involving  moral  turpitude, 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct,  and  even 
gross  improprieties,  by  Judges  and  high  offi- 
cers of  state,  although  such  offenses  be  not 
of  a  character  to  render  the  offender  liable 
to  an  indictment  either  at  common  law  or 
under  any  statute."  XV  American  and  English 
Encyclopedia  of  Law  1066  (2d  Ed)  (Emphasis 
added) . 

Although  many  excellent  arguments  were 
raised  by  both  sides  In  the  Swayne  trial,  It 
cannot  be  conclusively  stated  which  posi- 
tion carried  the  day.  Judge  Swayne's  acquit- 
tal could  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  thought  that  Impeachable  miscon- 
duct mtxst  be  directly  related  to  the  office 
or  that  the  facts  charged  were  not  proven,  or 
even  that  the  Judge's  proven  conduct,  al- 
though Impeachable,  did  not  warrant  re- 
moval from  office.  However.  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Senate  could  have 
adopted  the  flrst  position  because  of  its  ob- 
vious result  In  leaving  no  remedy  as  to  re- 
moval of  a  Judge  who  has  been  imprisoned 
by  a  State  or  Federal  Court  for  crimes  com- 
mitted in  his  personal  life,  totally  tmrelated 
to  his  office  or  Judicial  duties. 

The  Impeachment  trial  In  which  Judge 
Robert  W.  Archbald  was  found  guilty  in  1912 
was  the  flrst  proceeding  resulting  In  removal 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  Impeachment 
power  was  extensively  debated.  In  adopting 
the  Articles  of  Impeachment,  the  House  of 
Representatives  took  the  position  that  a 
breach  of  Judicial  "good  behavior",  regardless 
of  its  criminality,  was  impeachable.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Impeachment  Committee 
conceded  that  none  of  the  Articles  would 
sustain  a  criminal  charge.  3  Proceedings  of 
the  United  States  Senate  In  the  Trial  of  Im- 
peachment of  Robert  W.  Archbald  1745 
(1912).  The  Chairman  of  that  committee 
stated  the  charges  as  follows: 

"From  1908  to  the  preoent  time  w«  have 
shown  that  he  has  been  acting  improperly 
and  violating  good  Judicial  ethics  by  prosti- 
tuting his  official  position  fw  personal  profit 
and  otherwise."  Id.  at  747. 

In  the  Senate,  coimsel  for  the  Judge  ad- 
hered to  the  argument  which  had  been  made 
orertously  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for 
Justice  Chase  that  an  Impeachable  offense 
must  be,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, an  Indictable  offense,  or  at  the  very 
least,  must  have  the  characteristics  of  a 
Clime.  They  attempted  to  sustain  this  propo- 
sition, as  did  cotmsel  for  Chase,  by  referring 
to  the  fact  that  the  Impeachment  power 
throughout  the  Constitution  is  couched  In 
the  terminology  of  the  criminal  law.  See  6 
Cannon's  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 636-87  (1936)  [Hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  Cannon  1 . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  Managers 


advanced  several  theories  to  prove  that  non- 
indictable Judicial  misbehavior  was  Im- 
peachable. The  broadest  of  these  theories  was 
that  the  Constitution  left  the  definition  of 
the  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  and  Ju- 
dicial "good  behavior"  to  Congress,  placing 
no  restrictions  on  the  Impeachment  power 
except  to  limit  Its  use  to  civil  officers  and  Its 
punishment  to  removal  and  disqualification 
from  office.  As  Manager  Sterling  said  In  his 
final  argiunent: 

"And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  say,  that  outside 
of  the  language  of  the  Constitution  which 
I  quoted  there  Is  no  law  which  binds  the 
Senate  In  this  case  today  except  that  law 
which  is  prescribed  by  their  own  conscience, 
and  on  that,  and  on  that  alone,  must  de- 
pend the  result  of  this  trial.  Each  Senator 
must  fix  his  own  standard;  smd  the  result 
of  this  trial  depends  on  whether  or  not  these 
offenses  charged  against  Judge  Archbald 
come  within  the  law  laid  down  by  the  con- 
science of  each  Senator  himself."  6  Cahnon 
634. 

In  rebutting  the  argument  that  conduct  to 
be  Impeachable  must  be  Indictable,  the  man- 
agers pointed  to  the  object  of  the  Impeach- 
ment power.  Lnpeachment,  they  said,  is  not 
intended  to  pimlsh  the  individual  but  rather 
to  protect  the  public  "from  injury  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  servants  and  to  purify 
the  public  service."  6  Cannon  643.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  this  argiunent,  a  Federal  Judge 
should  be  removed  "whenever,  by  reason  of 
misbehavior,  misconduct,  malconduct,  or 
maladministration,  the  Judge  has  demon- 
strated his  unfitness  to  continue  In  office." 
Id. 

The  managers  also  advanced  the  theory 
based  upon  a  construction  of  the  Judicial 
tenure  provision  [Article  UI,  Section  1)  and 
the  removal  provision  [Article  n,  Sectlcm  4|. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  two  provisions 
were  not  Intended  to  be  mutually  antago- 
nistic, therefore,  the  Judicial  tenure  pro- 
vision Is  of  necessity  either  an  addition  to 
the  enumerated  offenses  of  the  removal  sec- 
tion or  a  definition  of  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" as  applied  to  the  Judiciary  to 
Include  misbehavior.  Any  other  Interpreta- 
tion would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  "good 
behavior"  clause  which  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  basic  rule  of  constitutional  con- 
struction which  gives  full  effect  to  all  words. 
6  Cannon  643.  Thus,  the  managers  con- 
tended that  the  Constitution  adopted  one 
standard  for  the  Judiciary  and  another  for 
all  other  civil  officers,  saying: 

"in  other  words,  our  forefathers  in  framing 
the  Constitution  have  wisely  seen  fit  to 
provide  a  requisite  of  holding  office  on  the 
part  of  a  Judge  that  does  not  tLpply  to 
other  dvU  officers.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
apparent.  The  President,  Vice  President,  and 
other  civil  officers,  except  for  Judges,  bold 
their  positions  for  a  definite  fixed  term,  and 
any  misbehavior  In  office  on  the  part  of  any 
of  them  can  be  rectified  by  the  people  or 
the  appointing  power  when  the  term  of  office 
expires.  But  the  Judge  has  no  such  tenure 
of  office.  He  Is  placed  beyond  the  people  or 
the  appointing  power  and  Is,  therefore,  sub- 
ject only  to  removal  for  misbehavior.  Since 
he  cannot  be  removed  unless  he  be  Im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
tried  and  convicted  by  the  Senate,  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  misbehavior  in  office 
is  an  impeachable  offense."  6  Cannon  650 
(Emphasis  added). 

In  rebutting  an  argument  that  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary  demands  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the  man- 
agers replied  that  the  Constitution  was  not 
meant  to  establish  an  irresponsible  Judiciary. 
The  office  is  a  public  trust  and  someone  must 
determine  whether  that  trust  has  been 
abused.  The  Constitution  required  that 
Congress  make  the  determination.  Said  the 
managers: 

"In  requiring  first  of  all  a  majority  of 
the  House   of   Representatives  In   order  to 


prefer  articles  of  Impeachment  and  then  two- 
thirds  of  the  Member*  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
vict, they  hedged  the  power  about  with  all 
the  safeguards  necessary  to  protect  the  up- 
right official  and  yet  leave  It  sufficient  play 
to  preserve  the  public  welfare."  6  Cannon 
648. 

In  summation,  the  Managers  submitted 
that  a  Judge  ought  to  be  removed  when  his 
acts  are  "calculated  with  absolute  certainty 
to  bring  the  court  into  public  obloquy  and 
contempt  and  to  seriously  affect  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice."  6  Cannon  647. 

In  coounentlng  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Archbald  trial,  one  of  the  House  Managers 
subsequently  wrote : 

"(lit  will  be  observed,  none  of  the  articles 
exhibited  against  Judge  Archbald  charged 
an  indictable  offense,  or  even  a  violation  of 
positive  law.  Indeed,  most  of  the  specific 
acts  proved  In  evidence  were  not  intrinsi- 
cally wrong,  and  would  have  been  blameless 
If  committed  by  a  private  citlaen.  The  case 
rested  on  the  alleged  attempt  of  the  respond- 
ent to  commercialize  his  potentifility  as  a 
judge,  but  the  facts  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  support  a  prosecution  for 
bribery.  Therefore,  the  Judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  this  case  has  forever  removed  from 
the  domain  of  controversy  the  proposition 
that  the  Judges  are  only  impeachable  for 
the  conunission  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
against  the  laws  of  general  application." 
Brown,  The  Impeachment  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  26  Harv.  L.  Rev.  684,  704-05  (1913) 
(Emphasis  added). 

During  the  trial  of  Judge  Harold  Louder- 
back,  all  parties  agreed  that  the  Archbald 
Impeachment  did  so  settle  the  question.  In 
fact,  counsel  for  Judge  Louderback  ex- 
pressly ad<^ted  the  position  that  the  Judicial 
tenure  provision  Implies  that  a  Judge  may 
be  Impeached  for  a  breach  of  good  behavior. 

"The  Constitution  of  this  country  pro- 
vides that  an  appointment  of  this  kind  Is 
for  life,  depending  on  good  behavior.  So  I 
have  concluded,  and  I  respectfully  submit  to 
you,  that  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
so  far  as  this  proceeding  Is  concerned,  means 
anything  which  is  bad  l)ehavlor,  anything 
which  is  not  good  behavior."  Proceedings  of 
the  United  States  Senate  In  the  Trial  of 
Impeachment  of  Harold  Louderback  796 
(1933)  [Hereinafter  cited  Louderback  Pro- 
oeedlnga]. 

Judge  Loud«rback's  defense  basically  was 
that  the  Judge's  conduct  was  not  intrinsi- 
cally wrong  and  did  not  amount  to  Im- 
peachable misbehavior. 

In  attempting  to  define  what  constituted 
Impeachable  misbehavior,  the  House  Man- 
agers pointed  to  the  defensive  nature  of  the 
impeachment  power.  Since  it  was  not  a  pu- 
nitive measure,  the  criminal  law  standard  of 
guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  need  not  be 
met.  Louderback  Proceedings  779.  Rather,  If 
it  be  proven  that  a  Judge's  conduct  cast  sub- 
stantial doubt  on  the  Integrity  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, he  has  committed  impeachable  mis- 
behavior. 

"The  duty  of  the  Senate  Is  to  protect  the 
Federal  Judiciary  and  to  protect  the  people 
from  thoee  persons  connected  with  the  Judi- 
ciary whoee  conduct  arouses  doubts  as  to 
their  honesty.  .  .  .  From  an  examination  of 
the  whole  history  of  impeachment  and  par- 
ticularly as  It  relates  itself  to  our  system  of 
government,  when  the  facts  proven  with  ref- 
erence to  a  respondent  are  such  as  are  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  arouse  a  substantial 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  over  whom 
that  respondent  exercises  auUiorlty,  that  he 
la  not  brave,  candid,  honest,  and  true,  there 
is  no  other  alternative  than  to  remove  such 
a  Judge  from  the  bench,  because  wherever 
doubt  resides  confidence  cannot  be  present. 
It  Is  not  in  the  nature  of  free  government 
that  the  people  must  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  man  as  to  whom  they  have  sub- 
stantial doubt."  Louderback  Proceedings  815. 
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In  the  last  Impeachnvent  trial  held,  that  of 
Judge  Halsted  L.  Ritter  in  1936,  the  Managers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  reiterated 
the  position  asserted  in  the  trial  of  Judge 
Louderback.  The  Managers  Insisted  that  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  Federal  Judge  which 
caste  doubts  as  to  his  Integrity  constitutes 
impeachable  misbehavior.  Their  position  was 
that  the  public  confidence  in  the  Judiciary 
demands  a  strict  standard  of  Judicial  con- 
duct. Manager  Sununers  said  In  final  argu- 
ment as  to  the  meaning  of  "good  behavior": 
••It  means  obey  the  law,  keep  yourself  tree 
from  questionable  conduct,  free  from  em- 
barrassing   entanglements,    free    from    acta 
which  Justify  suspicion,  hold  In  clean  hands 
the  scales  of  Justice.  That  meana  that  he 
shall  not  take  chances  that  would  tend  to 
cause  the  people  to  question  the  Integrity 
of  the  court,  because  where  doubt  enters, 
confidence   departs  .  .  .  When   a   Judge    on 
the  bench,  by  his  own  conduct,  arotisea  a 
substantial  doubt  as  to  his  Judicial  integrity 
he  commits  the  highest  crime  that  a  Judge 
can  commit  under  the  Constitution.  It  is 
not  essential  to  prove  guilt.  There  la  nothing 
in    the    Constitution    and    nothing   In   the 
philosophy  of  a  free  government  that  holds 
that  a  man  shall  continue  to  occupy  office 
until  it  can  be  established  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  he  Is  not  fit  for  the  office. 
It  Is  the  other  way.  When  there  la  resulting 
from  the  Judge's  conduct,  a  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  his  integrity  he  has  no  right  to  stay 
longer."   Proceedings   of  the  United   States 
Senate  in  the  Trial  of  Impeachment  of  Hal- 
sted L.  Ritter  611   (1936)    [Hereinafter  cited 
Ritter  Proceedings  1 . 

Since  Judge  Ritter  was  convicted  by  the 
Senate  and  since  the  counsel  for  the  Judge 
did  not  dispute  the  standard  applied  but 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  Judge's  conduct 
was  proper,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  Senate,  in  a  relatively  contemporaneous 
trial,  has  adopted  this  standard  for  impeach- 
ment of  a  Federal  Judge.  In  this  connection 
It  Is  Important  to  note  that  Judge  Ritter 
was  acquitted  on  the  flrst  six  articles  which 
accused  him  of  specific  acts  of  wrongdoing. 
His  conviction  and  removal  was  based  on 
Article  Seven  which  charged  that : 

"The  reasonable  and  probable  consequences 
of  the  actions  or  conduct  of  Halsted  L.  Rit- 
ter ..  .  since  he  became  a  Judfee  of  said 
court,  as  an  individual  or  as  such  Judge,  Is 
to  bring  his  couirt  into  scandal  and  disrepute, 
to  the  prejudice  of  said  court  and  public 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  Justice 
therein,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  public  re- 
spect for  and  confidence  in  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, and  to  render  him  unfit  to  continue 
to  s^rve  as  such  judge."  Ritter  Proceedings 
34. 

The  Import  of  the  Ritter  trial  Is  en^ha- 
slzed  by  the  fact  that  various  Senators  filed 
written  opinions  explaining  their  vote.  As 
Senator  Key  Pittman,  who  voted  to  acquit 
on  the  flrst  six  Articles  said : 

"I  voted  for  Article  7  because  It  contains 
a  general  charge  that  the  Judge,  by  reason  of 
his  conduct  In  the  various  matters  charged, 
has  raUed  a  substantial  doubt  as  to  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  Judge  and  destroyed  confidence 
In  such  court  and  In  the  efficiency  of  the 
Judge."  Ritter  Proceedings  644. 

Senators  Borah,  LaPollette.  Prazler  and 
Shlpstead  stated  in  a  Joint  opinion: 

"It  Is  our  view  that  a  Federal  Judge  may  be 
removed  from  office  If  It  Is  shown  that  he  is 
wanting  In  that  "good  behavior"  designated 
as  a  condition  of  his  tenure  of  office  by  the 
Constitution,  although  such  acts  as  disclose 
his  want  of  "good  behavior"  may  not  amount 
to  a  crime.  ...  If  a  Judge  Is  guUty  of  such 
conduct  as  brings  the  court  Into  disrepute, 
he  la  not  to  be  exempt  from  removal  simply 
because  his  conduct  does  not  amount  to  a 
crime.  .  .  .  We  sought  only  to  ascertain  from 
these  facts  whether  hit  conduct  had  been 
tuch  at  to  amount  to  misbehavior,  miscon- 
duct— as  to  whether  he  had  conducted  him- 


self in  $uch  a  wajr  that  was  calculated  to 
undermine  public  confidence  in  the  courts 
and  to  create  a  tense  of  scandal."  Ritter  Pro- 
ceedings 644-46.  (Emphasis  added) . 

Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas  noted  in  hla 
opinion  that  the  standard  of  impeachable  of- 
fenses of  a  Federal  Judge  Is  different  from 
that  of  other  civil  officers.  This  U  due.  he 
sUted,  to  the  fact  that  the  judicial  tenure  of 
office  Is  for  life  on  good  behavior  whereas 
other  offices  have  a  fixed  time  duration.  The 
judicial  office  is  a  public  trust  and  the  Judge 
who  abuses  that  trust  mtist  be  removed.  Rit- 
ter Proceedings  646. 

This  then,  la  the  Congressional  authority 
as  to  what  constitutes  an  impeachable  of- 
fense on  the  part  of  a  Federal  Judge.  It 
amounts  to  an  evolutionary  adoption  of  the 
principle  that  a  judge  whose  conduct  casts 
a  doubt  on  the  Integrity  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  has  committed  an  impeachable  of- 
fenae.  It  Is  a  complete  rejection  of  the  notion 
that  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  which 
amount  to  Indictable  crimes  are  the  only 
standard  of  Impeachment.  Throtigh  the 
years.  Congress  has  Interpreted  Article  m. 
Section  1,  as  providing  either  additional 
grounds  of  Impeachment  or  a  definition  of 
"high  crimes  and  mlademeanors"  as  applied 
to  Federal  Judges.  Congress  has  recognized 
that  Federal  Judges  must  be  held  to  a  dif- 
ferent standard  of  conduct  than  other  civil 
officers  because  of  the  nature  of  their  posi- 
tions and  the  tenure  of  their  office.  Congress 
has  rejected  Impeachment  as  a  method  of  re- 
moving those  Judges  whose  only  "offense"  Is 
to  render  unpopular  opinions  In  the  course 
of  their  duties  or  espouse  unpopular  political 
philosophies  on  or  off  the  bench. 


m.    ANALYSIS 


A  review  of  the  past  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings has  clearly  established  little  con- 
stitutional basis  to  the  argument  that  an 
Impeachable  offense  must  be  Indictable  as 
well.  If  this  were  to  be  the  case,  the  Con- 
stitution would  then  merely  provide  an  addi- 
tional or  alternate  method  of  punishment. 
In  specific  Instances,  to  the  traditional  crimi- 
nal law  violator.  If  the  farmers  had  meant  to 
remove  from  office  only  those  officials  who 
violated  the  criminal  law.  a  much  simpler 
method  than  Impeachment  could  have  been 
devised.  Since  impeachment  Is  such  a  com- 
plex  and   cumbersome   procedure.    It   must 
have  been  directed  at  conduct  which  would 
be  outside  the  purview  of  the  criminal  law. 
Moreover,  the  traditionally  accepted  purpose 
of  Impeachment  would  seem  to  work  against 
such  a  construction.  By  restricting  the  pun- 
ishment for  Impeachment  to  removal  and 
disqualification    from    office.    Impeachment 
seems  to  be  a  protective,  rather  than  a  puni- 
tive, device.  It  Is  meant  to  protect  the  pub- 
Uc    from   conduct   by   high    public   officials 
that   undermines   public   confidence.    Since 
that  is  the  case,  the  nature  of  Impeachment 
must  be  broader  than  this  argument  would 
make  It.  Much  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
Judg^,  while  not  criminal,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  welfare.  Therefore  It 
seems  clear  that  Impeachment  will  lie  for 
conduct  not  Indictable  nor  even  criminal  In 
nature.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Judge 
Archbald  was  removed  from  office  for  conduct 
which.  In  at  least  one  commentator's  view, 
would  have  been  blameless  If  done  by  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  See  Brov?n,  The  impeachment  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  26  Har.  L.  Rev.  684, 
704-05  (1913). 

A  sound  approach  to  the  Constitutional 
provisions  relating  to  the  Impeachment  power 
appears  to  be  that  which  was  made  during 
the  Impeachment  of  Judge  Archbald.  Article 
I,  Sections  2  and  3  give  Congress  Jurisdiction 
to  try  Impeachments.  Article  II,  Section  4,  is 
a  mandatory  provision  which  requires  re- 
moval of  officials  convicted  of  "treason,  bri- 
bery or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors". 
The  latter  phrase  Is  meant  to  Include  con- 
duct,  which,  while   not  Indictable  by   the 


criminal  law,  has  at  least  the  characteristics 
of  a  crime.  However,  this  provision  is  not 
conclusively  restrictive.  Congress  may  look 
elsewhere  in  the  Constitution  to  determine 
if  an  impeachable  offense  has  occurred.  In 
the  case  of  Judges,  such  additional  grounds 
of  Impeachment  may  be  found  in  Article  III, 
Section  1  where  the  judicial  tenure  is  lUed 
at  "good  behavior".  Since  good  behavior  Is 
the  limit  of  the  JudlcUl  tenure,  some  method 
of  removal  must  be  available  where  a  Judge 
breaches  that  condition  of  his  office.  That 
method  Is  impeachment.  Even  though  this 
construction  has  been  criticized  by  one 
writer  as  being  logically  fallacious.  See  Simp- 
son, Federal  Impeachments,  64  U.  of  Penn.  L. 
Rev.  651,  806-08  (1916).  it  seems  to  be  the 
construction  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the 
Archbald  and  Ritter  cases.  Even  Simpson, 
who  criticized  the  approach,  reaches  the  same 
result  because  he  argues  that  '•misdemeanor" 
must,  by  definition,  include  misbehavior  m 
office.  Supra  at  812-13. 

In  determining  what  constitutes  impeach- 
able judicial  misbehavior,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  previous  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings. Those  proceedings  fall  mainly  Into  two 
categories,  misconduct  In  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  and  financial  Improprieties 
off  the  bench.  Pickering  was  charged  with 
holding  court  while  Intoxicated  and  with 
mishandling  cases.  Chase  and  Peck  were 
charged  with  misconduct  which  was  preju- 
dicial to  the  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  with  oppressive  and  corrupt  use  of 
their  office  to  punish  Individuals  critical  of 
their  actions.  Swayne,  Archbald.  Louderback 
and  Ritter  were  all  accused  of  usmg  their 
office  for  personal  profit  and  with  various 
tvpes  of  financial  indiscretions.  English  was 
Impeached  both  for  oppressive  misconduct 
while  on  the  bench  and  for  financial  misdeal- 
ings. The  Impeachment  of  Humphries  Is  the 
only  one  which  does  not  fall  within  this  pat- 
tern and  the  charges  brought  against  him 
probably  amounted  to  treason.  See  Brown, 
The  Impeachment  of  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
26  Har.  L.  Rev.  684,  704  (1913) . 

While  various  definitions  of  Impeachable 
misbehavior  hav^been  advanced,  the  unify- 
ing factor  in  these  definitions  Is  the  notion 
that  there  must  be  such  misconduct  as  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  integrity  and  impartiality 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  Brown  has  defined 
that  misbehavior  as  follows: 

"It  must  act  directly  or  by  reflected  In- 
fluence react  upon  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
It  may  constitute  an  Intentional  violation 
of  positive  law,  or  It  may  be  an  official  dere- 
liction of  commission  or  omission,  a  serious 
breach  of  moral  obligation,  or  other  gross 
Impropriety  of  personal  conduct  which.  In  Its 
natural  consequences,  tends  to  bring  an  office 
Into  contempt  and  disrepute  ...  An  act  or 
course  of  misbehavior  which  renders  scanda- 
lous the  personal  life  of  a  public  officer  shakes 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  affairs,  and  thus  Im- 
pairs his  official  usefulness."  Brown,  supra  at 
692-03. 

As  Simpson  sUted  with  respect  to  the  out- 
come of  the  Archbald  impeachment: 

"It  determined  that  a  Judge  ought  not  only 
be  Impartial,  but  he  ought  so  demean  him- 
self, both  in  and  out  of  court,  that  litigants 
will  have  no  reason  to  suspect  his  Impartial- 
ity and  that  repeatedly  falling  in  that  re- 
spect constitutes  a  'high  misdemeanor*  In 
regard  to  his  office.  If  such  be  considered  the 
result  of  that  case,  everyone  must  agree  that 
It  established  a  much  needed  precedent." 
Simpson,  Federal  Impeachments,  64  U.  of 
Penn.  L.  Rev.  651,813  (1916). 

John  W.  Davis,  House  Manager  In  the  Im- 
peachment of  Judge  Archbald,  defined  Ju- 
dicial misbehavior  as  follows: 

"Usurpation  of  power,  the  entering  and 
enforcement  of  orders  beyond  his  jurisdic- 
tion, disregard  orjHisobedlence  of  the  rulings 
of  superior  tribunals,  unblushing  and  no- 
torious partiality  and  favoritism,  Indolence 
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and  neglect,  are  all  violations  of  bis  official 
oath  .  .  .  And  it  Is  easily  possible  to  go 
furtber  and  imagine  .  .  .  such  willingness  to 
use  his  office  to  serve  bis  personal  ends  as  to 
be  witbln  reacb  of  no  brancb  of  tbe  criminal 
law.  yet  calculated  wltb  absolute  certainty 
to  bring  tbe  court  Into  public  obloquy  and 
contempt  and  to  seriously  affect  tbe  admin- 
istration of  Justice."  6  Cannon  647. 

Representative  Sununers,  one  of  tbe  man- 
agers  in  tbe  Louderback  Impeachment  gave 
this  definition: 

"When  tbe  facts  proven  with  reference  to 
a  respondent  are  such  as  are  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  arouse  a  substantial  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  tbe  people  over  whom  that  respond- 
ent exercises  authority  that  be  is  not  brave, 
candid,  honest,  and  true,  there  Is  no  other 
alternative  than  to  remove  such  a  Judge  from 
the  bench,  because  wherever  doubt  resides, 
confidence  cannot  be  present."  Louderback 
Proceedings  815. 

IV.    CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  history  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  Federal  judges  demonstrates  that 
only  tbe  Congress  has  tbe  power  and  duty  to 
remove  from  office  any  Judge  whose  proven 
conduct,  either  in  tbe  administration  of  Jus- 
tice cr  in  his  personal  behavior,  casts  doubt 
on  bis  personal  integrity  and  thereby  on  the 
Integrity  of  the  entire  Judiciary.  Federal 
Judges  must  maintain  tbe  highest  standards 
of  conduct  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
and  respect  for  the  Judicial  system  and  the 
rule  of  law.  As  Representative  Summers 
stated  r'uring  the  Rltter  impeachment: 

"Where  a  Judge  on  tbe  bench,  by  his  own 
conduct,  arouses  a  substantial  doubt  as  to 
his  Judicial  integrity  he  ccmmlts  tbe  high- 
est crime  that  a  Judge  can  commit  under 
tbe  Constitution."  Ritter  Proceedings  611 
(1936). 

Finally,  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  Impeachment  process  is  left  solely  to 
the  Congress.  There  Is  no  appeal  from  Con- 
gress' ultimate  Judgment.  Thus.  It  can  fair- 
ly be  said  that  it  is  tbe  conscience  of  Con- 
gress— acting  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional limitations — which  determines 
whether  conduct  of  a  Judge  constitutes  mis- 
behavior requiring  impeachment  and  re- 
moval from  office.  If  a  Judge's  misbehavior 
Is  so  grave  as  to  cast  substantial  doubt  upon 
bis  integrity,  he  must  be  removed  from  cffice 
regardless  of  all  other  considerations.  If  a 
Judge  has  not  abused  bis  trust.  Congress 
has  the  duty  to  reaffirm  public  triist  and 
confidence   in   his   actions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BrTHn.  B.  KnxKT. 
Daniei,  G.  Wn.LtE. 


NATIONS    CONFIDENCE   IN    PRESI- 
DENT NIXON  IS  ON  INCREASE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
efforts  by  those  who  would  cut  and  nm 
in  South  Vietnam  to  discredit  the  Presi- 
dent and  usurp  his  constitutional  au- 
thority as  the  elected  Commander  in 
Chief  are  failing  on  all  fronts. 

The  latest  indication  of  this  is  the 
Harris  poll  which  came  out  today.  The 
poll  shows  that  the  Nation's  confidence 
in  President  Nixon  is  on  the  increase. 

Sixty-one  percent  now  approve  of  the 
President's  decision  to  send  troops  into 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists.  This  is  the 
same  percentage  according  to  the  last 


Gallup  poll  who  believe  the  President 
overall  is  doing  a  good  Job. 

In  addition,  the  Harris  poll  found  that 
increasingly  the  people  believe  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  withdraw  150,000 
troops  from  Vietnam  by  next  May. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  President  Nixon 
has  made  remarkable  strides  in  achiev- 
ing America's  national  objectives  in 
Southeast  Asia  with  honor. 

I  append  the  text  of  the  Harris  poll 

as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Sixtt-Onx    Percent    Now    Bkueve    Nixon 

JusnriED  in  Cambodia  Move 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  U.S.  move  into 
Cambodia.  61  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  President  Nixon  was  "Justi- 
fied"  in  ordering  tbe  action. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  ta  a 
special  Harris  Survey  on  Cambodia  la  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  scored  an  impressive  tiim- 
around  In  what  seemed  to  be  a  growing  credi- 
bility gap  over  the  Vietnam  war. 

Between  May  25  and  30.  after  the  dispatch 
of  troops  into  Cambodia  and  again  between 
July  25  and  30.  after  their  return,  cross  sec- 
tions of  households  across  the  nation  were 
asked: 

"As  far  as  the  war  In  Vietnam  snd  Cam- 
bodia is  concerned,  do  you  think  President 
Nixon  has  been  frank  and  straightforward 
about  the  war,  or  do  you  think  he  has  not 
told  the  American  people  the  real  truth  about 
the  situation  there?" 

I  In  percent  I 

July  May 

Frank  and   straightforward 48  43 

Not  told  real  truth 38  46 

Not  sure 14  12 

Not  only  did  the  President's  credibility 
rating  sharply  Improve,  but  confidence  that 
he  wovld  keep  his  pledge  of  troop  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  also  turned  completely  around. 
The  two  cross  sections  were  asked: 

"President  Nixon  has  said  that  we  still  will 
be  able  to  withdraw  150.000  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  by  next  May.  In  view  of  the  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia,  do  you  think  he  will  be 
able  to  bring  back  the  150,000  U.S.  troops  by 
then  or  not?" 

July    May 

Will  be  able  to.. 50        38 

Won't  be  able  to 30        49 

Not  stire —  20         13 

They  were  also  asked: 

"In  undertaking  the  military  operations  in 
Cambodia,  do  you  think  the  Vietnam  war  has 
now  been  widened  into  a  bigger  war  In  aU  of 
Indochina,  including  Laos  and  Cambodia,  or 
do  you  think  the  move  into  Cambodia  pre- 
vented a  widening  of  the  war?" 

July    May 

Prevented  widening  of  war 42        33 

War  has  been  widened 29         53 

Not  mi* - 29         14 

By  67  to  23  per  cent,  a  majority  believe 
"that  U.S.  troops  were  successful  In  destroy- 
ing North  Vietnamese  bases  In  Cambodia."  By 
56  to  24  per  cent,  the  public  also  denies  the 
allegation  that  the  incursion  was  a  "mistake." 
In  addition  56  per  cent  agree  with  Mr.  Nix- 
on's claim  that  by  moving  Into  Cambodia, 
"tbe  lives  of  American  fighting  men  In  Viet- 
nam were  protected." 

Just  after  the  action  started,  most  people 
believed  that  Mr.  Nixon  "had  widened  the 
war  in  Indochina — by  63  to  33  per  cent."  But 
now  that  U.S.  troops  have  been  taken  out  of 
Cambodia  and  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  has 
tended  to  wind  down,  a  pltirality  of  the  pub- 
lic (42  to  29  per  cent)  holds  the  view  that 
"the  war  has  been  prevented  from  widening." 

The  public  also  has  reversed  Its  view  that 


Mr.  Nlzon  "did  not  act  properly  by  not  ask- 
ing permission  of  Congress  to  commit  U.S. 
troops  In  Cambodia."  Just  aftar  the  action 
startad.  a  majority  was  critical  of  the  pro- 
priety of  Mr.  Nixon's  action,  by  54  to  37  per 
cent.  Now,  by  a  narrow  45  to  42  per  cent, 
most  people  say  tbe  President's  course  of  ac- 
tion was  "proper."  even  though  Congresa  wa« 
bypassed. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLE31  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Recohd  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Life  expectancy  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  54.1  years  in  1920  to  70.5 
years  in  1967.  >. 


RICHARDSON   ON   THE   NEW   FED- 
ERALISM 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ever  since  the  start  of  the  New 
Deal,  except  for  the  brief  breathing  spell 
represented  by  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, Government  in  this  country  has 
meant  the  Federal  (jovemment.  There 
was  built  here  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  a 
kind  of  Washington  Wailing  Wall  where 
all  and  sundry  took  their  problems. 
During  all  our  prior  history,  Americans 
had  always  possessed  a  fear  and  distrust 
of  power  aggregates,  particularly  the 
power  of  Central  Government.  It  Is  a  dis- 
trust I  am  glad  to  see  ready  to  be  reborn 
in  the  New  Federalism  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Some  of  us  had  long  forgot- 
ten that  Federal  Government  meant 
State  governments  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  even  included 
local  government.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "federal."  Today,  the  Nixon 
administration  Is  engaged  on  what  El- 
liot L.  Richardson,  our  new  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  has 
termed  "a  great  new  mission  of  reform." 
He  refers  to  the  New  Federalism  and  his 
remarks  are  published  in  the  current  edi- 
tion of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Committee's  weekly  newsletter.  I  include 
them  in  the  Record: 

Fedbralism  Chances  Are  Sfxlixo  Out 
What  the  New  Federalism  does  and  does 
not  mean.  In  reaching  the  problems  of  peo- 
ple, haa  been  sharply  spelled  out  by  a  top 
Administration  spokesman — Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Elliot  L. 
Richardson. 

Richardson,  in  a  speech  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Covmtles.  said  the  Nixon  program  avoids  the 
"Washington  syndrome — the  simple-minded 
theory  that  social  problems  will  Just  dis- 
appear if  the  Federal  Government  throws 
enough  dollars  and  statute  books  at  them." 
He  said  the  Nixon  Administration  has  em- 
barked on  a  "great  new  mission  of  reform" 
in  the  arena  of  Federal.  State  and  local  rela- 
tions— ^to  realize  tbe  ideals  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity and  Justice. . 
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The  "non-syatem"  U  near  a  breakdown  at 
some  points  in  government,  he  said,  since  it 
operates  under  ciimbersome,  outmoded,  over- 
lapping procedures. 

A  piUar  of  New  Fedorallam  la  revenue- 
sharing.  Richardson  pointed  out  that  local- 
ities face  diminishing  sources  of  tax  reve- 
nues, while  Uncle  Sam  has  prospects  of  in- 
creasing collections.  This  dollar  mismatch 
would  be  corrected  iinder  the  Nixon  plan  of 
sharing  Federal  wealth  with  local  govern- 
ment. It  would,  Richardson  declared,  be  a 
means  of  decentralizing  government,  moving 
the  administrative  authority  closer  to  the 
areas  in  which  problems  exist. 

Richardson  said  the  present  grant  system 
iB  paralyzing  government.  Red  tape  requires 
boiirs  of  bookwork  by  grant  applicants  and 
a  vast  Federal  estabUshment  for  processing. 
The  solution,  he  stated.  Is  not  In  retreat,  but 
In  reform. 

The  Administration,  he  declared.  Is  mov- 
ing on  these  four  fronts  to  straighten  out 
the  labyrinthian  maze  that  has  frustrated 
the  functioning  of  many  Federal  programs 
now  in  existence: 

Grant  consolidation — The  President  has 
sought  authority  to  consolidate  existing 
gi«mt-ln-ald  categories.  Richardson  noted 
that  there  are  five  library  grant  programs, 
seven  medical  library  grant  programs.  There 
are  nine  vocational  educational  formula 
grant  programs  and  six  project  grant  au- 
thorizations. 

Fund  transfers — ^Thli"  plan  would  allow 
Governors  to  transfer  up  to  20  percent  of 
Federal  grant  funds  from  any  one  program 
to  another  of  higher  priority.  Thus,  funds 
could  be  directed  to  high-priority  programs, 
instead  of  being  spent  where  there  Is  little 
need. 

Grant  streamlining — Getting  a  Federal 
grant  is  a  laborious  process  now.  Processing 
involves  28  steps,  with  up  to  50  actions  re- 
quired under  each  step. 

The  Administration  already  has  cut  out 
867  man-years  by  eliminating  some  of  these 
steps.  Some  182  of  the  516  steps  were  cut 
out  of  23  projects  In  a  special  HEW  pilot 
study. 

Decentralization — The  Administration  has 
moved  decisively  in  its  effort  to  bring  the 
Government  back  to  the  people.  Richardson 
said.  Regional  officers  are  given  more  au- 
thority. Tbe  various  domestic  agencies  now 
have  the  same  regional  boundaries  with 
beadquarters  In  the  same  cities,  slashing 
travel  time  required. 

State  and  local  leadership  will  be  upgraded 
under  the  New  Federalism,  Richardson  said. 


FISCAL    RESPONSIBILITY    ACT    OF 
1970 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Republican  leadership  are  joining  to- 
gether to  introduce  the  "Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1970."  This  act  would 
establish  a  new  limitation  on  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1971  that  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  control  the  results  of  its  own  ac- 
tions on  individual  appropriation  bills. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  I  in- 
clude the  following  statement  explaining 
the  various  sections  of  the  bill: 
Statement 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  establish  a 
limitation  of  $206,600,000,000  on  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)   of 


the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
Limitations  of  the  same  general  nature  have 
beeu  established  in  several  recent  fiscal  years. 
The  figure  of  $206,600,000,000  is  the  re- 
vised estimate  of  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
1971  which  was  made  by  the  President  In  hU 
statement  of  May  19.  1970.  It  reflects  in- 
creases, over  the  original  February  Budget 
estimate  ($200,800,000,000),  of  $2.3  bUUon  In 
uncontrollable  programs  and  $2.6  billion  In 
other  programs. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  provide  for  In- 
creasing the  limitation  by  the  amount  of 
increases,  over  the  May  19  estimate,  in  cer- 
tain designated  uncontrollable  programs, 
such  as  Social  Security  beneflU,  interest, 
veterans'  benefits,  and  farm  price  supports. 
Similar  provisions  for  adjustments  in  limita- 
tions on  outlays  have  been  contained  in  com- 
parable legislation  enacted  In  several  recent 
fiscal  years. 

Section  3  of  tbe  blU  would  provide  for  fur- 
ther adjustments  In  the  limitation  on  out- 
lays in  the  event  of  a  shortfall  of  estimated 
receipts  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  certain 
Government  assets,  such  as  mortgaged  prop- 
erties held  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  leases  of  lands  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  SimUar  provisions 
for  adjustments  have  been  contained  In  other 
comparable  leglslaUon  estabUshlng  llmlU- 
tlons  on  outlays. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  Is  intended  to  prevent 
the  limitation  on  outlays,  as  adjusted  for  in- 
creases In  uncontrollable  items  and  shortfalls 
in  estimated  receipts,  from  being  exceeded 
because  of  action  by  the  Congress  which 
would  increase  expenditures  above  the  Pres- 
ident's estimates.  This  section  would  reqxUre 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  at  the  close  of  the  current  session  of 
Congress,  to  report  to  the  President  and  to 
tbe  Congress  his  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
ODngressional  action  on  expenditures  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  If  tbe  Director's 
estimate  Indicated  that  expenditures  woxild 
exceed  the  adjusted  limitation,  the  Director 
would  be  required  to  specify  the  pro  rata 
reduction  In  expenditures,  for  each  activity 
increased  by  the  Congress,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  total  budget  outlays 
within  the  adjusted  limitation.  Agencies 
would  be  required  to  manage  their  programs 
so  that  outlays  would  not  exceed  the  reduced 
figures  specified  by  the  Director.  There  are 
no  exceptions. 

Section  4  thus  provides  a  method  by  which 
Congress  would  control  the  results  of  its  own 
actions  on  Individual  appropriation  bills. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  bills  establish- 
ing outlays  In  previous  years  because  such 
bills  generally  have  established  a  limitation 
which  was  increased  when  Congress  Increased 
appropriations  for  individual  activities  be- 
yond the  President's  estimates. 

Section  5  of  the  draft  bill  relates  to  the 
method  of  distributing  funds  for  acUvlties 
which  Involve  the  application  of  a  formula 
to  the  amount  appropriated.  As  In  the  case 
of  some  of  the  previous  statutes  establishing 
limitations,  this  section  would  provide  that 
the  reduced  amount  available  for  any  par- 
ticular activity — in  accordance  with  the  de- 
termination made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — be  «ub- 
Etituted  for  the  amount  appropriated  when 
applying  the  formula.  This  section  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Government  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  difference  between  the  amount  ap- 
propriated and  the  amount  as  reduced  to 
comply  with  the  limitation. 

Section  8  would  repeal  'Htle  V  of  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1970. 
That  title  establishes  a  Umitatlon  on  outlays 
\rtilch  would  be  increased  whenever  appro- 
priations by  the  Congress  might  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  President's  recommendations. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remsuta 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  paraphrase  the  lyrics  from 
the  musical  play  "1776"  to  indicate  my 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  congressional 
reform  in  1970: 

On  this  humid  Monday  morning  in  this 

congressional  incubator. 
We're  waiting  for  the  chirp,  chirp,  chirp, 

of  Congress  being  reformed. 
We're  waiting  for  the  scratch,  scratch, 

scratch,  of  that  tiny  fellow  being 

bom, 
God  knows  it's  hot  enough  to  hatch  a 

stone,  but  will  it  hatch  an  egg,  the 

egg  of  congressional  reform? 
Dear  God! 
For  four  solid  weeks  we've  been  sitting 

here. 
Four  weeks!  Doing  very  little  on  reform! 
I   do   believe   you've   laid   a  curse   on 

North  America 
A  curse  that  we  once  rehearsed  in  Phtia- 

delphia. 
A  second  flood,  a  simple  famine,  plagues 

of  locusts  everywhere 
Or  a  cataclysmic  earthquake  I'd  accept 

with  some  despair. 
But  no !  You  send  us  c:k)ngress ! 
Good  God.  Sir  was  that  fair? 
I  say  this  with  humility  in  Washington 
We're  your  responsibility  in  Washington 
If  you  don't  want  to  see  us  hanging  from 

some  far-off  voting  booUi, 
If  you  don't  want  the  voice  of  independ- 
ency to  be  forever  stilled 
Then  God  Sir — get  Thee  with  it! ! 
For  Congress  never  will. 
You  see.  we  piddle,  twiddle,  and  resolve, 

not  one  dsunn  thing  do  we  solve 

or  evolves  that  changes  things 
Piddle,  twiddle,  and  resolve — nothing's 

ever  solved. 
In  foul,  feated.  fuming,  foggy,  filthy. 

Washington. 
Good  God! 
We  may  sit  here  for  years  and  years 

in  Washington. 
These  indecisive  grenadiers  of  Washing- 
ton. 
They  cant  agree  on  what  is  right  and 

wrong  or  what  is  good  or  bad. 
I'm   convinced   the   only   purpose  this 

Congress  ever  had 
Was  to  gather  here  specifically  to  drive 

Fred  Schwengel  mad!! 
You  see.  we  piddle,  twiddle,  and  resolve. 

not  one  danm  thing  do  we  solve 
In  foul,  feated.  fuming,  foggy,  filthy. 

Washington. 
Dear  God! 
Is  anybody  there? 
Does  anybody  care? 


AMENDMENT  OP  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950— CONFERENCE 
RH>ORT 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  3302)  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950 : 


/ 


»  * . 
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CoivratKMCK  Rkpobt  (H.  Rwt.  91-1386) 
The  committee  of  conXerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  oX  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  3303) 
to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Ite  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 
TTTLE  I— DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

f  101.  Extension  of  Act 

The  first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (60  UJ3.C. 
App.  ai66(a) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "August  15.  1970"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1972";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  714"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  714  and  719". 
\  103.  Definitions 

Section  703  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1960  (60  VS.C.  App.  2163)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "space,"  after  "stockpil- 
ing," In  subsection  (d) ;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'defense  contractor'  means 
any  person  who  enters  Into  a  contract  with 
the  Cntted  States  for  the  production  of  ma- 
terial or  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
national  defense." 
5  103.  Uniform  cost-accounting  standards 

Title  vn  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
oT  1960  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows. 

"COST-ACCOUNTINO  STANDARDS  BOASO 

"Src.  719.  (a)  There  Is  established,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Congress,  a  Cost-Accounting 
Standards  Board  which  shall  be  Independent 
of  the  executive  departments  and  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  Of  the  members 
appointed  to  the  Board,  two.  of  whom  one 
shall  be  partlctUarly  knowledgeable  about 
the  cost  accounting  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness, shall  be  from  the  accounting  profes- 
sion, one  shall  be  representative  of  indus- 
try, and  one  shall  be  frorff  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  who  shall 
be  appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned.  The 
term  oT  office  of  each  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  four  years,  ex- 
cept that  any  member  appointed  to  &11  a 
vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  appointed  from  private  life  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  one  two- 
hundred-sixtieth  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  traveltlme) 
in  which  he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint,  fix  the  comp>ensatlon  of,  and  re- 
move an  executive  seccstary  and  two  addi- 
tional staff  members  without  regard  to  chap- 
ter 51,  subchapters  lU  and  VI  of  chapter  53, 
and  chapter  75  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  those  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to 
appointment  In  the  competitive  service.  The 
executive  secretary  and  the  two  additional 
staff  members  may  be  paid  compensation 
at  rate*  not  to  exceed  the  rates  prescribed  for 
levels  rv  and  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  respectively. 

"(c)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and   fix   the    compensation    of   such    other 


personnel  as  the  Board  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  utilize  personnel 
from  the  Federal  Government  (with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned) 
or  appoint  personnel  from  private  life  with- 
out regard  to  chapter  51,  subchapters  HI 
and  VI  of  chapter  53,  and  chapter  75  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  those  provisions 
of  such  title  relating  to  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service,  to  serve  on  advisory  com- 
mittees and  task  forces  to  assist  the  Board 
in  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities under  this  section. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (a),  members  of  the  Board  and  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  utilized  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  such  but  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  compensation  of  their  regular  positions. 
Appointees  under  subsection  (d)  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Board,  not  to  exceed  one  two- 
hundred-sixtieth  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  V  In  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  for  each  day  (Including  traveltlme) 
m  which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board.  While  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  place  of  business.  Board  members 
and  other  appointees  serving  on  an  Inter- 
mittent basis  under  this  section  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  In  accordance  with 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
the  Board  and  to  furnish  information,  appro- 
priate personnel  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  such  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  Board 
and  the  department  or  agency  concerned. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  from  time  to  time 
promulgate  cost -accounting  standards  de- 
signed to  achieve  uniformity  and  consistency 
m  the  cost-accovmtlng  principles  followed 
by  defense  contractors  and  subcontractors 
under  Federal  contracts.  Such  promulgated 
standards  shall  be  used  by  all  relevant  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  by  defense  contractors  and 
subcontractors  in  estimating,  accumulaUng, 
and  reporting  costs  In  connection  with  the 
pricing,  administration  and  settlement  of  all 
negotiated  prime  contract  and  subcontract 
national  defense  procurements  with  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  $100,000,  other 
than  contracts  or  subcontracts  where  the 
price  negotiated  Is  based  on  (1)  established 
catalog  or  market  prices  of  commercial  Items 
sold  m  substantial  quantities  to  the  general 
public,  or  (2)  prices  set  by  law  or  regulation. 
In  promulgating  such  standards  the  Board 
shall  take  Into  account  the  probable  costs 
of  implementation  compared  to  the  probable 
benefits. 

"(h)  (1)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  make, 
promulgate,  amend,  and  rescind  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Implementation  of  coet- 
accountlng  standards  promulgated  \inder 
subsection  (g).  Such  regulations  shall  re- 
quire defense  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors as  a  condition  of  contracting  to  dU- 
close  in  writing  their  cost-accounting  prin- 
ciples, Including  methods  of  distinguishing 
direct  costs  from  Indirect  costs  and  the 
basis  used  for  allocating  Indirect  costs,  and 
to  agree  to  a  contract  price  adjustment,  with 
Interest,  for  any  Increased  costs  paid  to  the 
defense  contractor  by  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  defense  contractor's  failure  to 
comply  with  duly  promulgated  cost-account- 
ing sta  lards  or  to  follow  consistently  his 
disclosed  cort-accountlng  practices  In  pricing 
contract  proposals  and  In  accumulating  and 
reporting  contract  performance  cost  data. 
Such  Interest  shall  not  exceed  7  per  centum 
per  annum  measured  from  the  time  s\ich 
payments  were  made  to  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  to  the  time  such  price  adjuat- 


ment  is  effected.  If  the  parties  fall  to  agree 
as  to  whether  the  defense  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  complied  with  cost-account- 
ing standards,  the  rules  and  regulations  re- 
lating thereto,  and  cost  adjustments  de- 
manded by  the  United  States,  such  disagree- 
ment will  constitute  a  dispute  under  the 
contract  dispute  clause. 

•'(2)  The  Board  Is  authorized,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions exempting  from  the  requirements  of 
this  section  such  classes  or  categories  of  de- 
fense contractors  or  subcontractors  under 
contracts  negotiated  in  connection  with  na- 
tional defense  procurements  as  It  determines, 
on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  contracts  In- 
volved or  otherwise,  are  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  this  section. 

"(3)  Cost-accounting  standards  promul- 
gated under  subsection  (g)  and  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  not  earlier  than  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
following  the  date  on  which  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  standards,  rules,  or  regulations  Is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress;  If.  between  the 
date  of  transmittal  and  the  expiration  of  such 
sixty-day  period,  there  Is  not  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
in  substance  that  the  Congress  does  not 
favor  the  proposed  standards,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations. For  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph. In  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  Is  not  In  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to 
a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die.  The  provisions  of  this 
p.%ragrapb  do  not  t^ply  to  modifications  of 
cost  accounting  standards,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions which  have  become  effective  In  con- 
formity with  those  provisions. 

"(1)(A)  Prior  to  the  promulgation  under 
this  section  of  rules,  regulations,  coet-ac- 
countlng  standards,  and  modifications  there- 
of, notice  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken, 
Including  a  description  of  the  terms  and 
substance  thereof,  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register.  All  parties  affected  there- 
by shall  be  afforded  a  period  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  such  publication  In  which 
to  submit  their  views  and  comments  with 
respect  to  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken. 
After  full  consideration  of  the  views  and 
comments  so  submitted  the  Board  may 
promulgate  rules,  regulations,  cost-account- 
ing standEirds,  and  modifications  there  of 
which  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
law  and  shall  become  effective  not  later  than 
the  start  of  the  second  fiscal  quarter  be- 
ginning after  the  expiration  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(B)  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
section  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
sections  551,  553-559,  and  701-706  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  (3). 

"(J)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  defense  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor has  compiled  with  duly  promulgated  cost- 
accounting  standards  and  has  followed  con- 
sistently hlfl  disclosed  cost-accounting  prac- 
tices, any  authorized  represenutlve  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  ooncemed.  of  the  Board, 
or  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  and 
make  copies  of  any  documents,  papers,  or 
records  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
relating  to  compliance  with  such  cost-ac- 
counting standards  and  principles. 

"(k)  The  Board  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
greea,  not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
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after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
concerning  Its  progress  In  promulgating  cost- 
accounting  standards  under  subsection  (g) 
and  rules  and  regulations  under  subsection 
(h).  Thereafter,  the  Board  ahaU  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  its  activities  and  operations,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be   appro- 
priated such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlslona  of  thU  section." 
1 104.  Loan  guarantees 

Sectton  301  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1050  (50  VB.C.  App.  2091)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  foUowa: 

"(e)(1)  Except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Congress,  the  maximum  obligation  of  any 
guaranteeing  agency  under  any  loan,  dis- 
count, advance,  or  commitment  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  entered  Into  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $20,000,000. 

"(3)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  used  primarily  to  prevent 
the  financial  Insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of 
any  person,  unless 

"(A)  the  President  certifies  that  the  In- 
solvency or  bankruptcy  would  have  a  direct 
and  substantially  adverse  effect  upon  de- 
fense production;  and 

"(B)  a  cc^y  of  such  certification,  together 
with  a  detailed  Justification  thereof,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  re- 
spective Houses  at  least  ten  days  prior  to 
the  exercise  of  that  authority  for  such  use." 
TITLE  n— COST  OF  LIVINQ 
I  STABILIZATION 

S  301.  Short  tlUe 

Thik  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970".  -v^ 

{  303.  Presidential  authority 

The  President  is  authorized  to  issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages, 
and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  May  36,  1970.  Such  orders  and 
regulations  may  provide  for  the  making  of 
such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  gross  inequities. 
\  203.  Delegation 

The  President  may  delegate  the  perform- 
ance of  any  function  under  this  title  to 
such  officers,  departments,  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. 
5  204.  Penalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  order  or  reg- 
ulation under  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000. 
f  206.  Injunctions 

Whenever  It  appears  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  the  President 
to  exercise  the  authority  contained  m  this 
section  to  enforce  orders  and  regulations  Is- 
sued under  this  title,  that  any  person  has  en- 
gaged. Is  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage  In 
any  acts  or  practices  constituting  a  violation 
of  any  regulation  or  order  under  this  UUe.  It 
may  In  its  discretion  bring  an  action.  In  the 
proper  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
the  proper  United  States  court  of  any  terri- 
tory or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or 
practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 
Upon  application  of  the  agency,  any  such 
court  may  also  Issue  mandatory  Injunctions 
commanding  any  person  to  comply  with  any 
regulation  or  order  vmder  this  title. 
S  206.  Expiration 

The  authority  to  Issue  and  enforce  orders 
and  regulations  under  this  title  expires  at 
mldnl^t  February  SB,  1971,  but  such  ex- 
piration ahall  not  affect  any  proceeding  un- 
der seoUon  304  for  a  vKriatlon  of  any  such 


order  or  regulaUon.  or  for  the  punUhment 
for  contempt  committed  In  the  violation  of 
any  injunction  issued  under  section  205,  com- 
mitted prior  to  March  1.  1971. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright  Patm  AN. 

LBONoa  K.  Suu.r»AM. 

HEKRT  S.  REtJSS. 

THOMAS  L.  Ashley. 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Spaskman. 

Wn.LiAM  Proxmire, 

Ebuxjnd  S.  Muskie. 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Ernest  F.  Hollinos, 

Charles  E.  Goodkxx, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SrATEMEirr 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  vo^  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bUl  (S.  3302)  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  oUier 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 


QKNXEAI.  StnUfART 

The  effect  of  the  conference  substitute 
may  be  summarleed  as  follows : 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  recede  to 
the  Senate  version  concerning  the  provisions 
dealing  with  uniform  accounting  standards 
with  two  amendments. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  recede  to 
the  House  version  as  It  relates  to  "ntle  n  on 
standby  wage,  price,  salary  and  rent  controls, 
with  an  amendment. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  recede  to 
the  Senate  version  as  It  relates  to  limitations 
placed  on  the  vise  of  Defense  Production  Act 
loan  guarantees. 

DETAn.ED   EXPLANATION 

The  House  version  of  S.  3302  established 
a  five-member  Cost-AccounUng  Standards 
Board  appointed  and  chaired  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  General,  and  made  up  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  accounting  profession  (one  with 
knowledge  of  smaU  business  accounting  prac- 
tices), one  representative  of  Industry  and 
one  representative  of  a  Government  agency, 
all  serving  four-year  terms.  The  Board  was 
given  the  power  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress by  June  30,  1971,  and  each  June  30 
thereafter,  cost  accounting  standards  de- 
signed to  achieve  uniformity  and  consistency 
for  use  by  defense  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors for  negotiated  contracts. 

The  version  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
would  establish  the  same  five-man  Cost- 
Accounting  Standards  Board  as  created  under 
the  House  version  and  would  Include  the 
provision  that  one  of  the  two  professional 
accountants  on  the  Board  mvist  have  knowl- 
edge of  small  business  accounting.  The  House 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  version  that 
the  Board  would  have  the  power  to  promul- 
gate cost  accounting  standards  designed  to 
achieve  uniformity  and  consistency  for  use 
by  defense  contractors  and  subcontractors 
for  negotiated  contracU.  but  these  standards 
woxild  not  be  applied  to: 

(1)  contracts  of  $100,000  or  leas; 

(2)  negotiated  contracts  where  prices  are 
established  by  catalog  or  market  price  of 
commercial  Items  sold  In  substantial  quan- 
tities to  the  general  public; 

(3)  utUlty  rates  set  by  law  or  regulation; 

(4)  where  the  Board  finds  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  standards  to  certain  classes 
of  contractors  because  of  the  size  of  the  con- 
tracts or  otherwise. 

In  addition,  the  House  conferees  Insisted 
that  the  Senate  version  be  changed  to  require 
that  any  proposed  standards,  rules  or  regula- 
tions to  be  promulgated  by  the  Board  be 
transmittal  to  Oo&gress  for  60  days  of  contln- 


uouB  session,  during  which  Congress  could 
by  concurrent  resolution  block  the  proposed 
standards  from  taking  effect. 

However,  minor  and  technical  modifica- 
tions m  already  promulgated  standards,  rules 
or  regulations  which  do  not  In  effect  con- 
stitute the  Issuance  of  new  standards,  rules 
or  regulations  would  not  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  prior  to  promulgation. 

The  compromise  version  also  contained 
various  administrative  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions concerning  uniform  accounting 
standards  conUlned  In  the  Senate  version 
of  S.  3302. 

The  House  version  of  S.  3303  gave  the 
President  standby  authority  to  stabilize 
prices,  wages,  salaries,  renU  and  Interest 
rates  at  levels  not  less  than  those  prevalUng 
on  May  25,  1970.  but  adjustments  cculd  be 
made  to  avoid  Inequities.  This  authority 
would  expire  February  28,  1971.  The  Senate 
conferees  receded  to  the  House  on  this  en- 
tire provlslon^xcept  for  the  deletion  of  m- 
terest  rates  fr*a  the  standby  controls  title 
This  amendmei*.was  accepted  by  the  House 
conferees  because  the  President  was  already 
given  standby  authority  to  control  Interest 
rates  under  Public  Law  91-151  passed  by  the 
Congress  In  December.  1969. 

The  House  version  of  8.  3302  did  not  con- 
tain any  amendments  affecting  the  Defense 
Production  Act  loan  guarantee  program.  The 
Senate  version  limited  these  loan  guarantees 
to  a  maximum  of  $210  million  per  contractor, 
except  with  Congressional  approval.  It  a^so 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  loan  guarantee  program  primarily  to  pre- 
vent msolvencv  or  bankruptcy  unless  the 
President  certifies  In  detail  to  Congress  that 
such  a  business  failure  would  have  a  direct 
and  substantially  adverse  effect  upon  defense 
production  and  presents  his  certification  at 
least  ten  days  prior  to  such  loan  guarantee. 
The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  version  on 
this  provision  because  of  the  need  to  prevent 
unwarranted  use  of  DPA  loan  guarantees 
without  adequate  safeguards. 

Wright  Patman, 
IJKJNOR  K.  SuixivaM, 
Henbt  S.  Rexiss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashlet, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS)  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business.  ^     ,  „ 

To  Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Koch)  for  the  week  of  August  10,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

To  Mr.  O'Hara  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  August  10, 11.  and  12.  on  ac- 
count of  illness.  ^ 

To  Mr.  Hagah  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  August  10,  on  account  of  of- 
ficiJd  business. 

To  Mr.  McKneally  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  August  10  and 
11,  on  account  of  serious  Illness  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  grunted  to: 

Mr.  Pbighah  for  30  minutes,  Tuesday. 
August  11,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  material. 
Mr  BiiAHOH  for  5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHW«NCKL)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ScHWKNGKL,  for  45  minutes,  on 
August  12. 

Mr.  CowGKR.  for  45  minutes,  on  Au- 
gust 12. 

Mrs.  HxcKLK*  of  Mjkssachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today.      y 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extranedus  matter:) 

Mr.  Parbsthh  for  20  minutes  today. 

Mr.  BoLAND  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Charlis  H.  Wilson  for  10  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Farbstkin  for  20  minutes  on  Au- 
gust 11. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Cleviland,  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  Mr.  SPRroora's  1-minute  speech 
today. 

Mr.  PHttBiN  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHWKNGKL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ScHMTTZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelssn. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Bow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QxTDE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abends. 

Mr.  Sprincbr. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BtTRTON  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Taft  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  QriLLKN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HORioN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RiECLE. 

Mr.  HosicER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Plood  tn  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Parbstein  tn  four  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  5  instances. 

Mr.  Harringtoh  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  in  two  Instjmces. 

Mr.  ORinxN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhsao  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  eight  instance. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynsxi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Flower  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  In- 
stances.   

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
days  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

On  August  a,  1970: 

HJl.  14114.  An  act  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  park  system  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  clarify  the 
authorities  applicable  to  the  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  14706.  An  act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Pederal-SUte  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 

On  August  7,  1870: 

HH.  16915.  An  act  making  approprlaUons 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

HJl.  17070.  An  act  to  Improve  and  mod- 
ernise the  postal  service,  to  reorganise  the 
Poet  Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur> 
poses. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  O.  ROBERT 
WATKINS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Rn.    1183 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able G.  Robert  Watklns,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  63  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Hoxise  be  authorteed  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  funeral  com- 
mittee the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Messrs.  Corbett,  Al- 
bert, Gerald  R.  Ford,  Boggs,  Arends, 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Morgan,  Bar- 
rett, Saylor,  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania, 
Flood,  Clark,  Dent,  Nix,  Moorhead, 
Schneebeli,  Whallby,  McDade,  Roonby 
of  Pennsylvania,  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Vigorito, 

GOODLING,    BlESTER,    ElLBERG,    ESHLEMAN, 

Williams,  Gaydos,  Coughlin,  Yatroh, 
Garmatz,  Staggers,  Boland,  CNeill  of 
Massachusetts,  Devine,  Downwo,  Pir- 
NiE,  Randall,  Ashbrook.  Clancy,  Har- 
vey, Shriver,  Waogonher,  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina,  Patten,  Van  Deerlin, 
Del  Clawson,  Stanton,  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Kyl,  Schadeberg,  Burke  of  Florida, 
Hunt,  KmrKEHSALL,  MnxxR  of  Ohio, 
Montgomery,  Ribglb,  Sandman,  Schxrls, 
Thompson  of  Georgia,  Wylie,  Land- 
grebe,  Ruth. 


The  Clerk  win  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  r»- 
spect  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


874) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOX7RNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  7  o'clock  and  37  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  mitll 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  August  11,  1970,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2288.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  OfBoe  6t 
Management  and  Budget,  Kxecuttve  Office  ot 
the  President,  transmitting  an  interim  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  law  (Public  Law  91- 
306)  establishing  a  revised  celling  on  1970 
outUys  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-373);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprlaUons  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2289.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  of  the  transfer 
of  the  Healy  telephobe  exchange  from  the 
/^l«mirg.  Communication-  System  to  the 
Matanuska  Telephone  Association,  Inc.,  of 
Palmer,  Alaska,  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Com- 
munications Disposal  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2290.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  Intention 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  donate  two 
surplus  railway  flat  cars  located  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.,  to  the  East  Carolina  Chapter, 
Inc.,  NaUonal  Railway  Historical  Society, 
Greenville,  N.C.,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7546; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2291.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  the  semiannual  Air  Force 
report  on  experimental,  development,  test, 
and  research  procurement  action,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2292.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Arapabo  National  Forest  In  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2293.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Golden 
Spike  Centennial  Olebration  Ck>mmls8lon, 
transmitting  the  final  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-70;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2294.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  supplement  to 
the  1970  national  highway  needs  report,  con- 
taining the  complete  results  of  the  system- 
atic nationwide  Functional  Highway  Classi- 
fication Study  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  accordance  with  section  17 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

3995.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  (jreneral  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act  of  June  1,  1948,  to  Increase 
the  penalty  provisions  for  the  violation  of 
rules  or  regulations  promulgated  under  au- 
thority of  said  act,  and  to  make  restrictions 
on  disruptive  occurrences  in  and  near  prem- 
ises upon  which  offices  of  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment are  located  and  to  fix  penalties  for 
breach;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

BacxrvxD  FaoM  thx  Coifprmoixm  Gknxrai. 
2396.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  audit  of  flnandal  statements  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  supervised  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1969  (HJl.  Doc.  No.  91- 
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REPORTS      OF     COMMirr^S     ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOHJTIONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

I  Pursuant   to  the  order  of   the  House  on 
August  6.  1970.  the  following  reports  were 
filed  on  August  7,  1970\ 
Mr   STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJa.  17833.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Investment  Company  Act  erf  1940 
and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to 
denne  the  equitable  standards  governing  re- 
lationships  between    Investment   companies 
and  their  mvestment  advisers  and  Pi^cU)^ 
underwriters,  and  for  other  purposes;   with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1382) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whcde  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  13113.  A  blU  to  designate 
the  bridge  authorized  by  the  act  of  October 
4  1966  as  the  "Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  Bridge  , 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  91-13^]  • 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  18619.  A  bUl  to  establish 
the  offices  of  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
ColumbU  to  the  Senate  and  Dtfegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1384).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  tm1-»»» 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  18726.  A  bUl  to  establish 
a  (Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  provide  for  a  Deleftate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Rept.  No.  91-1385) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union.  w 

[SubmUted  August  8. 1970] 
Mr.  PATMAN:   Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  33(|3  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1386) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

( Submitted  August  10. 1970] 
Mr  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  16607.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  continue  the  Na- 
tional Cotmcll  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development.  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1387).  Referred  to  the  Cranmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1177.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  18434,  a  bUl  to  revise  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Communications  Act  of  1984 
which  relate  to  pollttoal  broadcasting  (Rept. 
No.  91-1888).  Referred  to  the  Hoxise  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hotise  BesolutlMi  1178.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideraUon  of  H.R.  17796,  a  blU  to  amend  tttle 
VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1966  (Rept.  No.  91-1389).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

2Cr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
BesoiutloD  1179.  Reeolution  for  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  18306,  a  bill  to  authorlM  VS. 
participation  In  increases  In  the  resources  of 
certain  international  financial  institutions, 
to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Ex- 
change StabUization  Fund  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1390).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  (Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolatlon  1180.  Reeolution  for  oonstdsra- 
tion  of  HJl.  17670,  a  bUl  to  amend  titte  DC 


at  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to 
extend  and  improve  the  existing  program 
relating  to  education,  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  In  the  fields  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major  dis- 
eases and  oondlUons,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  91-i«91).  Referred  t»  the  House 
Calendar.  „ 

Mr  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1181.  ResoluUon  for  conslderaUon 
of  HJl.  18110,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  programs 
of  assistance  to  the  States  and  localities  for 
comprehensive  health  planning  (Rept.  No. 
91-1393) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reeolution  1182.  Rewilutlon  for  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  17809,  a  bill  to  provide  an  equi- 
table, system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the 
rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1393).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  140.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  eetabllslMnent  of  the  Andersonvllle  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1394).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of 
the  Union.  ,  . 

Mr  TAYliOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1160.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
act  of  April  22,  1960,  provltiUng  for  the  estab- 
lishment Of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield 
National  Park;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
91-1395).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  3369.  A  bill  providing  for 
the  addition  of  the  Freeman  School  to  the 
Homeetead  National  Monument  of  America 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1396).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs.  HJl.  10874.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  establishment 'of  the  Gulf  Islands 
National  Seeishore,  In  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  for  the 
recognition  of  certain  historic  values  at  Fort 
San  Carlos,  Fort  Redoubt,  Fort  Barrancas, 
and  Port  Pickens  In  Florida  and  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts m  Mississippi,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept,  No.  91- 
1397)'.  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  13934.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  691) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  Mlnirte  Man  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1898) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  CAREY:  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  16978.  A  blU  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1964,  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  conUnaance  of 
clvU  government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1399).  Refwrod  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Intsricw  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  18410.  A  blU  to  estob- 
Ush  the  Fort  Point  NaUonal  Historic  Site 
m  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses- with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1400) . 
ROterred  to  the  Ctfflomlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  18776.  A  bUl  to  esUb- 
llsh  in  the  State  of  Mlchigap  the  Sleeptog 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakashore  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1401).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stote  of  the  UnlMX. 
Mr.  POAGE:    Committee  on  Agriculture. 


HJl.  18582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  91-1402).  Referred  to  ttie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union.  __^  . 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  ana 
InsTilar  Affairs.  8.  2208.  An  action  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  national 
lakeshore  on  Lake  Tahoe  in  the  States  of 
Nevada  and  CaUfomia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1403) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJl  18856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  facilitate  the 
entry  of  foreign  tourists  into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee' on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl  18857.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  subject  certain  nattonals  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  V£.  district  courts  for  their 
crime  committed  outside  the  United  Stotes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
HJl  18868.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  West  Branch  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mahon- 
ing River.  Ohio,  to  the  Michael  J.  Klrwan 
DMn  and  Reservoir;   to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works.  .  ,      .  . 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
HJl  18869.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  re- 
imbursement by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  emergency  hospital  care 
charges  Incurred  by  veterans  under  cerl*to 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHASER: 
H  R  18880.  A  blU  to  promote  and  protect 
the  free  flow  of  mterstate  commerce  with- 
out unreasonable   damage  to  the  environ- 
ment; to  assure  that  activities  which  affect 
interstate  commerce  »1U  not  unreasonably 
miure  environmental   rights;    to  provide   a 
right  of  action  for  relief  for  protection  of 
the    environment    from    unreasonable    In- 
fringement by  activities  which  affect  IntCT- 
sutf  comme^e  and  to  establish  thcright 
of  aU  citizens  to  the  protection,  preserva- 
tion  and  enhancement  of-  tiie  environment; 
to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HJl  18861.  A  bill  to  amend  tltie  32  of 
the  united  States  Code  £o  «»t*bllsh  a  oom- 
mlasion  to  oversee  and  Improve  the  capabil- 
ity of  tiie  National  Guard  to  control  cWl 
disturbances,    and    for    other    purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGe: 
W  R  18862    A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
.n?-^Sent  passport  service,  tocl^ 
of  the  united  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTBNMKIKB:  o.,..^ 

HJl  18883.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  ajcre- 

ta5  of  tiie  interior  to  «^«^b„,^*r2l' 
ZL  Kosciuszko  Home  Nattonai  Historic  ate 
m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  KEITH: 

HJl  18864.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Commls- 
8lon  <m  Fuels  and  Energy  to  r«»mmend  ^- 
S^^and  poucles  Intended  to  ^^^^ 
UJ5  requirements  for  low-cost  energy  wUl  be 
mft,^  to  reconcile  environmental  quality 
requlremenU  with  future  energy  j^«*^*? 
JtS   committee   on  mterstate   and  Foreign 

Oommeroe.      

Bv  Mr.  KYR08:  ^  .  ,.  . 

HJl.  18866.  A  blU  to  require  the  seUbllsh- 
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meat  ot  marine  sanctuaries  and  to  prohibit 
tbe  depositing  or  any  harmful  materials 
therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
HJl.  18866.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  on  the  assignment  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  new  duty 
staUons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OTTTNGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Braoemas)  : 
HJl.  18867.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and  to  make  available  the  education 
and  training  needed  by  any  persons  to  qualify 
for  employment  consistent  with  his  highest 
potential  and  capability,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  blmseU  and  Mr. 
Ottincek)  : 
nst.  18868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  re- 
tirement benefits  available  to  self-employed 
Individuals  shall  be  available  to  women  who 
are  able  to  put  part  of  their  household  al- 
lowances Into  savings:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  18869.  A  bUl  to  anunend  title  13  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  par- 
tial or  complete  check  or  recount  (by  the 
State  or  locality  involved)  of  the  population 
of  any  State  or  locality  which  believes  that 
Its  population  was  understated  In  the  1970 
decennial  census,  and  for  Federal  payment 
of  the  cost  of  the  partial  or  complete  check 
or  recount  If  such  understatement  Is  con- 
firmed; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  18870.  A  bin  to  provide  Insiirance  for 
accounts  In  State  and  federaUy  chartered 
credit  unions  and  for  other  purposes;  to-^e 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency.^/ 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   WicciNS.   Mr.   Jacobs.   Mr. 
Waloic.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Couchun)  : 
HJl.  18871.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  sections  2.  14.  15.  17,  38,  and  58,  to  per- 
mit the  discharge  of  debts  in  a  subsequent 
»  proceeding  after  denial  of  discharge  for  spec- 
ified  reasons   In   an  earlier  proceeding,   to 
authorize  courts  of  bankruptcy  to  determine 
the  dischargeability   or  nondlschargeablllty 
of  provable  debts,  and  to  provide  additional 
grounds  for  the  revocation  of  discharge;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJi.  18872.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  certain  benefits  to  men- 
tally   retarded   and   physically   handicapped 
dependents  of   members   of  the  uniformed 
services  after  the  death  of  such  member  or 
after   his  discharge  or  release  from   active 
duty  for  a  service-connected   disability;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
HJl.  18873.   A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  18874.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  far  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  AODABBO: 
Hi.  18875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  prorlde  special  as- 
sistance for  the  improvement  oT  laboratory 
animal  research  facilities:  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  »nd  by  recipients  of  grants, 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United 
States;  to  encourage  the  study  and  improve- 


ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  developn»ent  of  methods  for  mini- 
mizing pain  and  discomfort  of  laboratory 
animals  used  In  biomedical  activities;  and  to 
otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gesalo 
R.  FORO.  A^.  Ckderberg.  Mr.  Raooss, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Lanobn, 
Mr.  RoBisoN,  Mr.  Shrivbr,  Mr.   Mc- 
Dadb,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Wtman.  Mr.  Talcott.  Mrs.  Reid 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rxxglk.  Mr.  Wtatt, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
Del  Clawson  ) : 
H.R.  18876.  A  hill  to  provide  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility through  the  establishment  of  a 
limitation  on  budget  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outUys)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BOW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Mr.  Abends,  Mr.  Ajidebson  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Smith  of  California, 
Mr.  Cramer,  and  Mr.  Poir) : 
H.R.  18877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility through  the  establishment  of  a 
limltatlor  on  budget  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROYHIIiL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  18878.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  from  recom- 
mending changes  In  the  line  Items  In  the  an- 
nual budget  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Wam- 
PLER.  Mr.  BLACKBTIRN,  Mr.  Reitel,  Mr. 

Bball  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr. 
Evans    of    Colorado,    Mr.    Ktl,    Mr. 
Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr.    Mize,    Mr. 
Fbaser,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Cttlvxr,  Mr. 
Abbitt,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  MacGrecor, 
Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Dadoario,  Mr.  Ruth, 
Mr,  Edmondson,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 
ScHERLB,  and  Mr.  Roberts)  : 
H.R.   18879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  jirtiyslclans, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel to  practice  In  areas  where  shortages  of 
such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
H.R.  18880.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Presi- 
dent's Award  for  Distinguished  Law  Enforce- 
ment Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
HJl.  18881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judlclsiry. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Halpxrn) : 
HJl.  18882.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  school  breakfast  program  for  children 
carried  out  under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  18883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  to  provide  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  make 
affirmative  findings  with  respect  to  tariff 
adjustment  and  adjustment  assistance  In- 
vestigations If  the  Commissioners  voting 
thereon  are  evenly  divided;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Folet, 
Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  John- 
son   of    California.    Mr.    Jonks    of 


North    Carolina.    Mr.    Ktbos.    Mr, 
Mathiab,    Mr.    Ullman,    Mr.    Mc- 
Fall,   Mr.    GuBSER,   Mr.   Hansen   of 
Idaho,  and  Mr.  Talcott)  : 
H.R.  18884.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c(6) 
(1)  of  the  AgrlciUtural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  permit  projects 
for  paid  advertising  under  marketing  orders 
to  provide  for  a  potato  research  and  promo- 
tion program,  and  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement    Act   of 
1937,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  restrictions  on  Imported  commodities 
Imposed  by  such  section  to  imported  raisins, 
olives,   and   prunes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TATRON: 
H.R.  18885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specifying  the 
date  after  which  It  Is  not  to  be  sold  for 
consumption;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  18886.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which  potency 
or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1346.  Joint  resolution  authorla- 
Ing  the  President  to  declare   1   week  each 
September  as  "National  SS  Hope  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJ.  Res.  1347.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  period  beginning  November  16  and 
ending    November    22.    as    "National    Good 
Grooming  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina : 

HJ.  Res.  1348.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 

men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  he 

Judiciary.  

By   Mr.   WKICKER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
ANDtasoN  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  BcRKX  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.    Button,    Mr.    Coughlin,    Mr. 
Eshleman,  Mr.  Frelinchutskn,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,   Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  O'EtoN- 
SKi,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr. 
Rees.  Mr.  Roe  Mr  STSBLErrei-D.  and 
Mr.  Tiernan: 
H.J.  Res.  1349.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  Government  acqui- 
sition, operation,  and  maintenance  of  railroad 
tracks,   rights-of-way,   signal   systems,   and 
other  fixed  facilities   (r.s  a  separate  activity 
or  as  a  part  of  a  coordinated  Federal  trans- 
portation program);   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCUIiOCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCiORY  >  : 
H.J.  Res.  1350.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
provide  Congress  with  certain  Information, 
and  for  other  purjKJses;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ROBISON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Button.   Mr.    Matbunaoa,    and    Mr. 
Pkxtxb  of  North  Carolina) : 
H.  Con,  Res.   703.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  troop 
withdrawals,  continuing  on  an  Irreversible 
basis,  shall  be  the  national  policy;  that  all 
ground  combat  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
on  or  before  May  1,   1971;   that  all  other 
American  servicemen  be  withdrawn  by  July 
1,  1972;   that  Congress  reaffirms  Its  consti- 
tutional  right   and   responsibilities    In   the 
m^wng    of   decisions   relative   to    war    and 
peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.  Res.  1184.  Resolutlcm  to  improve  the 
operstlon  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  <rf  rule  XXII,  private 
hill..;  and  resalutiona  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VlrglnU: 
H.R.  18887.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Slavko 
N.  BJelaJac;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  18888.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ot  Edward 

B.  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  t*e  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  18889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 

liiolgard  Isaksen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

ByMr.  SCHMTTZ: 
HJl.  181190.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Bemaldo 
Acupan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

567.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
at  Wayne  E.  Carver,  Wheelersburg,  Ohio,  rela- 
tive to  appointments  to  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  and  to  other  Federal  benches,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SCORE  A  BIG  PLUS  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  111 

or   N«W   TORK- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Atigust  10.  1970 
Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  indeed  gratifying  to  note  that  many 
of  our  citizens  are  not  content  to  while 
away  the  increased  leisure  time  an 
earlier  retirement  age  provides. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives— SCORE— makes 
it  their  responsibility  to  assist  fledgling 
and  floundering  small  businesses  to  suc- 
cessfully adjust  to  the  American  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pubUcly 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Buffalo 
SCORE  Chapter.  Mr.  Herman  Kahn. 
Under  his  truly  fine  and  exemplary  lead- 
ership, the  dedicated  SCORE  volunteers 
have  helped  Buffalo  achieve  the  lowest 
smaU  business  death  rate  In  the  Nation. 
A  very  pertinent  article,  excerpted 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  follows: 
SCORE  A  Big  Plus  roR  Small  BtreiNraa 

(By  Ralph  Dibble) 
It  was  like  the  trite  fable  about  the  hus- 
band who  went  out  one  day  to  buy  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  and  never  came  back. 

But  It  was  tragically  real  for  the  Buffalo 
area  woman  who  was  left  with  two  young 
daughters,  a  $150,000  home  and  limited  fi- 
nancial resources. 

She  sold  the  expensive  home,  bought  a 
florist  business  and  moved  Into  modest  Uv- 
ing  quarters  behind  the  flower  shop.  In  the 
drab  days  that  followed  she  had  to  help  her 
daughters  overcome  the  emotional  trauma  of 
shifting  from  an  upper-upper  mlddleclass  life 
to  an  economically-deprived  existence. 

And,  worst  of  all.  the  business  she  had 
hoped  would  give  them  security  was  showing, 
a  loss,  month-after-month. 

In  desperation,  she  contacted  the  U.S. 
SmaU  Business  Administration,  In  the  old 
Federal  Building,  121  ElUcott  St.  There.  It 
was  decided  that  the  case  should  go  to 
SCORE — Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives—an organlzaUon  of  retired  business- 
men who  offer  their  services  to  small  busi- 
nessmen at  no  charge. 

The  problem  was  turned  over  to  Raymond 
J.  Hoban  of  Kenmore,  retired  consultant  on 
Industrial  cost  reduction.  One  of  the  first 
things  he  learned  was  that  three  employees 
of  the  business  had  used  their  know-how 
(and  some  equipment)  to  set  up  florists  busi- 
nesses of  their  own. 

After  that,  Bilr.  Hoban  began  a  full-scale 
study.  At  Is  turned  out,  he  stayed  with  the 
case  for  several  months.  He  weeded  out  un- 
necessary expenses  such  as  payments  for 
air  express  deliveries  that  weren't  necessary. 
Two  delivery  boys  stayed  out  all  day  on 
their  rounds.  Their  schedules  were  revised 


to  start  them  out  earlier  and  then  get  them 
back  In  the  store  to  perform  other  duties. 
Careful  records  were  kept  of  all  costs  and 
they  were  trimmed  relentlessly. 

Within  months,  the  business  was  breaking 
even  for  the  first  time  In  seven  years.  The 
woman  was  able  to  sell  It  at  a  fair  market 
value  and  find  more  profitable  uses  for  her 
capital. 

Then,  there  was  the  case  of  the  Broadway 
discount  store  that  specialized  In  drugstore 
Items  and  returned  Its  owner  nothing. 

Two  SCORE  volunteers,  Alfred  E.  Wiener, 
a  retired  grocer,  and  Herman  Kahn,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  retail  furniture  business,  took  a 
long,  hard  look  and  discovered  that,  al- 
though the  store  was  open  after  regular 
shopping  hours,  its  ovmer  was  charging  the 
same  prices  as  other  stores. 

They  convinced  the  proprietor  that  he 
should  raise  his  prices  by  10  per  cent  be- 
cause he  was  offering  shoppers  the  conven- 
ience of  after-hours  shopping.  The  recom- 
mendation raised  the  store's  take  from  $150,- 
000  a  year  to  $200,000  annually  and  changed 
It  to  a  profitable  enterprise. 

Like  the  discount  store  case,  many  SCORE 
assignments  are  relatively  straightforward 
and  easy,  requiring  perhaps  as  little  as  12 
hours  a  week  of  the  volunteers'  time. 
Others  require  complex  investigations  that 
Involve  teams  of  volunteers  In  many  weeks 
of  effort. 

A  Buffalo  area  testing  laboratory  received 
the  services  of  a  three-man  team  of  volun- 
teers, Roy  C.  Tlmm,  Aldred  K.  Warren  and 
Elmer  M.  Flnbury,  who  devoted  four  months 
to  the  problem. 

The  laboratory  sought  help  In  Increasing 
sales  and  services  and  also  asked  advice  on 
the  problem  of  relocating  to  more  adequate 
faculties. 

The  changes  in  location  and  operation  sug- 
gested by  the  SCORE  volunteer  generated 
an  expansion  of  the  business  that  resulted 
In  hiring  10  more  employes  and  gave  the 
Buffalo  business  community  a  biological  and 
metalurglcal  testing  facility. 

One  of  the  strangest  cases  handled  by  the 
Buffalo  SCORE  Involved  a  weekly  newspaper 
that  had  an  unpleasant  odor  that  persisted 
after  It  was  deUvered  to  homes. 

SCORE  volunteers  advised  a  testing  pro- 
gram which  produced  puzzling  early  results 
showing  that  neither  the  Ink  or  the  papw 
were  responsible  for  the  odor.  EventuaUy,  It 
was  learned  that  It  was  the  combination  of 
Ink  and  paper  that  produced  It. 

SCORE  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  SBA  was  organized 
In  1954  to  assist  small  bxislnesses.  These  are 
defined  as  businesses  with  less  than  $1  mU- 
llon  in  gross  sales  and  they  comprise  95  per 
cent  of  the  country's  five  mllUon  businesses. 
The  SBA  was  organised  to  reduce  the 
sometimes  alarmlngly-hlgh  death  rate  of 
these  small  businesses  by  providing  than 
low-cost  government  loans. 

But  smaU  business  still  f aosd  miOv  ptt^ 
lems  m  1964  when  SBA  leaders  reviewed 
figures  showing  that  small  businesses  ac- 
counted for  91  per»cent  of  all  business  faU- 
urea  and  that  Inept,  Inexperienced  manage- 
ment was  the  major  cause  for  those  failures. 
They  thought  #f  the  large  number  of  re- 


tired executive  (many  of  them  involuntary 
retirees)  and  the  Idea  of  SCORE  was  bom. 
The  goal  of  SCORE  Is  to  use  the  otherwise 
untapped  abilities  of  the  retirees.  So  far, 
SCORE  has  t>een  able  to  do  that,  although 
the  road  hasn't  always  been  easy. 

Dun  tt  Bradstreet  figures  show  that  the 
Buffalo  area  has  the  lowest  death  rate  for 
smaU  businesses  In  the  nation.  And  It  pin- 
points the  decline  as  starting  In  1965,  the 
first  year  of  SCORE,  and  In  areas,  like  Buf- 
falo, that  have  strong  SCORE  programs. 

Any  company  that  has  25  or  fewer  em- 
ployees, can  qualify  for  SCORE  assistance. 
Counseling  also  is  offered  to  persons  who  are 
thinking  of  going  Into  business. 

Nationally,  there  are  an  estimated  4000 
retired  men  taking  part  In  the  SCORE  pro- 
gram. The  Buffalo  chapter  has  36  persons 
enroUed. 

Buffalo  also  has  17  persons  enrolled  In  the 
Active  Corps  of  Executives  (ACE),  a  paraUel 
program  that  offers  the  same  free  counsel- 
ing— in  this  case  from  younger,  working  ex- 
ecutives. It  was  foimded  by  Hillary  J.  Sando- 
val Jr.,  national  administrator. 

The  Buffalo  SCORE  chapter  now  has  31 
working  cases  and  the  local  ACE  program 
has  five  current  cases. 

One  recent  ACE  case  took  John  J.  Piazza, 
administrator  of  the  Ransomvllle  General 
Hospital,  to  Texas  for  consultation  on  the 
tangled  affairs  of  Wesley  Manor,  a  retirement 
home  being  operated  In  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley by  the  Southwest  Conference  of  Meth- 
odist Churches.  ^ 

The  operation  was  at  a  whopping  deflclt 
of  $25,000  a  month.  The  administrator,  a  re- 
tired minister,  was  described  as  "very  per- 
sonable" and  "most  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  chtirch,".  but  with  administrative  abili- 
ties that  were  "most  limited." 

Mr.  Piazza  found  that  not  only  was  the 
home  located  In  a  sparsely-settled  area  with 
few  potential  customers,  but  It  was  doing 
no  advertising  to  attract  persons  from  other 
areas. 

He  found  much  of  the  space  devoted  to 
unproductive  uses.  The  facilities  included 
five  chapels  and  26  lounges.  Although  It  was 
meant  to  accommodate  400  residents,  tyll 
occupancy  has  never  been  achieved. 

The  FHA  foreclosed  a  $2,800,000  mortgage 
and  a  church  bond  issue  of  $800,000  Is  $144,- 
000  short.  The  rest  Is  expected  by  June  80. 
This  amount  has  been  used  to  liquidate  ac- 
counts payable  and  meet  current  deficits. 
Mr.  Piazza,  who  worked  with  another  ACE 
volunteer,  Joseph  8.  Knzlnna  of  Newfane, 
met  last  November  with  the  Wesley  Manor's 
directors  to  recommend  emergency  steps. 

They  recommended  that  "an  excess  of 
staff"  be  trimmed  by  layoffs,  elimination  at 
some  services  to  residents,  an  Increase  in 
rates  and  immediate  start  of  an  internal 
cost  control  program.  They  urged  "an  exten- 
sive advertising  program"  and  a  detailed  re- 
view of  space  utUlzatlon. 

Also  suggested  was  the  offering  of  other 
levels  of  care  to  Increase  Income  and  the 
hiring  of  a  business  manager. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  retire- 
ment home  can  be  kept  In  business,  but  at 
least  It  now  has  a  chance.  A  satisfying  slde- 
Ugfat  for  Mr.  Piazza  was  a  firm  friendship 
he  h<ii  struck  up  with  a  Texas  executive. 
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Another  ace  project  reUtlng  u/care  for  the 
elderly  took  volvinteer  Max  Altman  to  the 
Gowanda  IndUn  RewrvaUon  of  the  Seneoa 
Indian  NaUon  to  study  the  poeslbUlty  of 
using  re«rvatlon  buildings  for  a  nursing 
home  to  be  operated  by  the  Seneca  CouncU 
lor  Indians  throughout  the  state.       _ 

Mr  Altman's  preliminary  report  Is  «iat  the 
buildings  are  m  good  condition  and  prob- 
ably  can  be  converted  into  a  nursing  home 

^^Pri^dlng  over  the  Buffalo  office  of  the  SBA 
13  Frank  R.  l2=so.  branch  manager,  who  also 
13  a  principal  adviser  for  SCORE  and  ACE 

***Hc  Is  impressed  by  the  volunteers  and  the 
fact  that  m  an  age  of  conspicuous  non- 
Involvement,  they  provide  valuable  services 
••out  of  the  goodneas  of  their  hearu. 

some  recruiting  Is  done  among  area  In- 
dustries that  provide  names  ^l^^^^H' 
retired  executives.  A  report  on  SCORE  s  ac- 
tivities in  O.  L.  Ludcke-s  "Human  Side  of 
investing"  column  In  the  Dec.  Jedl"^^ 
The  News  brought  reeponses  to  SCORE  from 

C^rot  the  most  unusual  recrulUng  cases 
came  when  Mr.  Izk)  got  a  Phone  caU  from 
the  wife  of  a  retiree.  ,.  «   ^  .„„. 

-He-U  drive  me  crazy.  If  I  don't  find  some 
way  to  get  him  out  of  the  house,"  she  said 
••couldn't  you  get  him  Into  something  Uke 
the  SCORE  program." 

A  tactful  interview  disclosed  that  the  man 
was  indeed  unhappy  In  his  enforced  »^e« 
and  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  SCORE. 

Buffalo  Chapter  45,  one  of  185  self-govern- 
ing SCORE  chapters,  holds  monthly  meet- 
ings to  evaluate  possible  volunteers  and  dis- 
cuss business  problems.  A  side  benefit  Is  the 
socializing    It    makes    possible    among    the 

"^'a  charter  member  and  a  longtime  aid 
to  the  Buffalo  Chapter.  Michael  P.  Ellis,  ad- 
vertising executive,  who  now  serves  on  the 
State  Advisory  CouncU.  ,„♦.,„». 

Mr  Ellis,  a  man  of  wide-ranging  Interests, 
had  a  favorite  project— a  man  who 
devised  a  whirlpool  bath  for  race  borsee. 
The  developer  was  hustled  to  the  Patent 
Office  to  protect  his  rights  and  Mr.  Kills  gave 
him  some  expert  advice  on  promotion  of  the 

SOORS's  efforts  frequently  are  directed 
toward  aiding  minority  groups.  John  N_  An- 
derson, who  operated  a  wholesale  florl«t 
business,  helped  In  organization  of  Profes- 
sional Servants.  483  Michigan  Ave.,  which 
trains  and  bonds  persona  for  domestic  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  proposal  for  a  quality 
restaurant  and  nightclub  was  discouraged 
because  of  what  was  considered  a  lack  of 
practical   planning   and    a   sound   financial 

base. 

Applications  for  assistance  come  through 

the  SBA,  but.  once  a  case  is  referred  to  It. 

the  SCORE  chapter  operates  IndependenUy. 

Roy  C.  Tlmm  was  the  first  chapter  ebalnoMi. 

Current  head  Is  Mr.  Kahn. 
The  only  cost  to  a  "client"  Is  payment  of 

travel  expenses  to  the  volimteer  or  $5  for  a 

visit   within   as   mUee.   But   95   per   cent  of 

the  volunteers  turn  down  the  expense  money. 
One  of  the  stranger  trips  made  by  a 
SCORE  or  ACE  Toltinteer  from  Buffalo  took 
Arthur  M«chee,  owner  of  a  group  of  clean- 
ing establishments,  who  was  called  to  look 
Into  the  affairs  of  a  Western  New  York  busi- 
nessman who  was  a  "compulsive  buyer." 

Although  his  business  was  Just  about 
breaking  even,  the  man  couldnt  turn  down 
a  salesman  who  appeared  In  his  office.  Hla 
anal  spending  fling  wu  outside  the  office 
as  he  bought  his  wife  a  mink  coat  and  Jew- 
elry. Mr.  Meachee  U  trying  to  help  pick  up 
the  pieces  to  convert  a  break-even  Miter- 
prlse  Into  a  profitable  one. 

The  kind  of  know-how  that  Mr.  Mescbes 
brings  to  the  program  U  beet  lUustrated 
by  aoORE's  celebrated  case  number  laS— « 
number  that's  well  known  to  most  800RB 
workers. 
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It  involved  a  Hindu  woman  who  arrived 
at  the  San  Pranclsoo  SBA  office  In  a  flowing 
sari  to  ask  for  help  with  "a  business 
problem."  .        , 

The  woman  explained  she  was  a  maker  of 
curry  sauce  that  had  been  prized  by  hotels 
and  restaurants  since  1968.  But  when  she 
tried  to  seU  it  In  stores  at  98  cents  for  an 
11% -ounce  bottle.  It  wouldn't  move. 

A  retired  marketing  expert  considered  the 
problem  and  offered  the  opinion  that  few 
housewives  would  Invest  In  an  untried,  un- 
known product  to  the  tune  of  nearly  a  dollar. 
Ha  suggested  selling  It  In  6V4-o«»JM»  bot- 
tles for  69  cents.  The  maker  reported  It 
"worked  like  magic"  and  soon  the  local  chain 
store  was  ordering  a  thousand  cases. 

Occasionally,  a  SCORE  or  ACE  volunteer 
encounters  initial  hostlUty.  When  Edward 
I  Zolte  arrived  to  help  a  baker  who  had 
asked  for  assistance,  he  found  the  business- 
man Incensed  because  he  was  talking  to  a 
lawyer.  Instead  ct  another  baker. 

"Look,"  Mr.  Zolte  responded,  "rve  never 
been  associated  with  a  failure." 

He  found  customers  entering  the  bakery 
were  confronted  with  racks  of  bread.  Mr. 
Zolte  advised  moving  them  to  the  back,  de- 
claring. "Everyone  knows  you've  got  bread 

here." 

He  also  advised  painting  and  brightening 
the  interior  and  suggested  the  baker  buy  di- 
rectly In  the  market.  Instead  of  dealing 
through  a  middleman. 

The  encounter  was  typical  to  the  "man- 
to-man"  approach  that  Is  preferred  by  the 
programs. 

Nearly  all  small  business  failures  come 
through  faults  in  management,  the  SBA 
has  found. 

It  also  has  found  a  persistent  and  some- 
times fatal  allergy  to  keeping  records  and 
doing  paper  work.  Many  small  busmessmen 
have  no  Idea  of  what  the  relationship  Is 
among  costs,  price  schedules  and  profits. 

SBA  representatives  like  to  emphasize  that 
small  business  has  one  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage—its ability  to  provide  personalized 
service. 

A  wldely-clted  example  Involves  a  Chester. 
Pa.,  service  station  that  changed  a  loss  to  a 
profit  by  providing  Its  customers  with  what 
It  calls  "chauffeur  care."  The  station  pro- 
vides free  home  pickup  and  delivery  of  cars 
It  services  and  washes. 

All  SCORE  cases  are  not  a  success.  In 
some  cases,  failures  are  averted. 

One  beauty  salon  operator  wanted  to  switch 
to  an  ice  cream  store  because  she  was  tired 
of  standing  aU  day.  A  SCORE  volunteer 
convinced  her  an  ice-cream  business  would 
be  unprofitable  and  that  she  would  be  on 
her  feet  Just  as  much,  anyhow. 

The  SBA  provides  servlcee  that  dovetail 
into  the  volunteer  programs.  It  conducts 
Small  Bvislness  Workshops  In  Western  New 
Tork  communities  for  persons  who  are 
thinking  of  going  Into  business  or  have 
been  in  biislness  only  a  brief  time. 

Local  chambers  of  commerce  cooperate 
and  banks  often  pick  up  the  tab  for  a  lunch- 
eon. Bankers  talk  about  banking  services. 
Certified  Public  Accountants  talk  about  the 
Importance  of  paper  work  and  Insurance 
representatives  talk  about  guarding  against 
risks  and  even  the  danger  of  being  overln- 
suretL 

In  charge  of  the  operations  Is  Mr.  Izzo, 
who  came  to  Buffalo  six  years  ago  and  Is 
only  two  years  away  from  retirement,  him- 
self. A  native  of  Brooklyn  and  a  veteran  of 
22  years  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corp.,  he  took  a  decade  off  from  the  govern- 
ment service  to  run  a  Dutchess  Coimty  au- 
tomobile agency. 

He  considers  that  excursion  Into  business 
as  Invaluable  In  his  present  Job. 

"I  can  think  like  a  businessman,"  he  ex- 
plains, "and  I  know  how  fed  up  they  can  get 
with  government  foxms  and  other  paper 
work." 
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Working  closely  with  the  SCORE  and  ACB 
volunteers  Is  the  Bxiflalo  branch  office  of 
the  SBA.  headed  by  Mr.  Izzo.  Heading  the 
SBA's  two  major  departments  locaUy  are 
Len  Hocken,  loan  officers  In  charge,  and 
Frank  SclorUno,  who  heads  the  manage- 
ment assistance  department. 

Probably  the  greatest  tribute  to  the  SCORE 
and  ACE  volunteers  came  from  an  SBA.  of- 
ficial who  declared: 

"There  8  a  great  deal  of  Idealism  In  the 
American  buslness^executlve.  Many  hide  and 
try  to  appear  tough.  But  we  find  that  in 
their  hearts  they  are  really  anxious  to  do 
something  for  their  communities  and  na- 
tion." 


SENATOR  SCHWEIKER  URGES  CARE 
•WITH  NUCLEAR  POWERPLANT 
PLANS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PENNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
Pennsylvania  Is  scheduled  to  receive  the 
largest  program  of  nuclear  powerplants 
of  any  State  in  this  country.  Twelve  nu- 
clear plants  are  either  in  being  or  pro- 
posed for  the  State,  including  a  fast 
breeder  demonstration  plant  which  is 
proposed  for  a  site  near  ScottsvlUe,  on 
the   Susquehanna   River,   in   Wyommg 

County.  . 

Because  my  State  is  scheduled  to  be 
the  recipient  of  a  large  and  active  pro- 
gram in  this  area,  I  have  been  urging 
that  some  of  the  medical  and  environ- 
mental issues  be  openly  and  widely  dis- 
cussed by  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  planning  stages  of  these 
plants.  RecenUy  I  have  asked  two  knowl- 
edgeable scientists  in  this  field  to  appear 
on  my  biweekly  television  program  to  dis- 
cuss problems  of  radiation  emissions. 
Prof  E.  J.  Stemglass  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
outlined  some  of  the  dangers  and  said: 

It  is  my  feeUng  that  tmtll  we  do  (addi- 
tional) studies  and  prove  that  lower  level 
radiations  are  reaUy  safe  and  we  can  Judge 
how  much  should  be  relewed  we  ought  not 
to  go  ahead  with  such  a  huge  major  program. 

On  a  later  program,  Dr.  William  Bibb, 
a  scientist  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, pointed  out  that  President 
Nixon's  home  in  San  Clemente  is  "less 
than  4,500  yards  from  the  San  Onofre 
plant.  I  think  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  President's  safety  are  not  going  to 
let  him  be  close  to  a  nuclear  powerplant 
if  they  felt  there  was  an  unnecessary  risk. 
Obviously,  they  don't  feel  there  is." 

One  of  the  projects  planned  for  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  proposed  $375  million  nu- 
clear generating  plant  at  Limerick.  A 
similar  station  is  planned  for  Newbold 
Island,  N  J.,  on  the  Delaware  River  across 
from  Bucks  County.  Recently  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  held  a 
hearing  to  aUow  local  interested  citizens 
and  public  officials  to  present  their  points 
of  view  with  regard  to  this  proposal.  This 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  public  exposure 
of  the  issues  involved  which  I  feel  is  nec- 
eesary.  I  commend  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  for  providing  a  public 
forum  on  this  matter  and  shall  place  tn 


the  Record  the  text  of  an  article  from 
the  Norrlstown  Times  Herald  which  sum- 
mariMB  the  hearing  and  includes  in  It 
remarks    by    Representative    Lawrence 

COUGHLIN. 

The  Washington  Star  has  recently 
published  a  four-part  series  which  sets 
forth  some  of  the  issues  siurounding  the 
promotion  and  regulation  of  atomic 
energy  and  exploring  how  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  been  attempting 
to  cope  with  the  environmental  concern 
over  its  activities.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Norrlstown   (Pa.)   Times  Herald. 

July  17,  1970] 
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(By  JUl  Porter) 
The  overwhelming  consensus  of  testimony 
at  a  pubUc  hearing  Thursday  called  for  re- 
jecting at  thU  time  the  proposed  $375  million 
Limerick  nuclear  generating  plant,  and  a 
similar  station  planned  for  Newbold  island, 
N.J.  Conservation  groups  and  Individuals 
right  down  the  line  called  on  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  to  refrain  from  ap- 
proving plans  for  construction  of  the  two 
plants,  until  much  more  is  known  concerning 
their  effects  on  water  supply  and  the  environ- 
ment. .    , 

Montgomery  Cotinty  Planning  Commission. 
Mayor  Prank  L.  Calola  and  Congre«man  Law- 
rence Coughlln  were  among  those  who  re- 
quested a  postponement  of  approval  until  all 
facts  were  calculated. 

The  hearing,  which  began  at  10  A.M.  and 
lasted  until  the  evening,  focused  on  the  Lim- 
erick Generating  Station,  proposed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  for  the  east  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  the  »450  mllUon 
Newbold  Island  Generating  Station,  proposed 
by  the  PubUc  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Com- 
pany for  the  Island  in  Bordentown  Township, 
Burlington  County,  N  J. 

Some  200  persons  attended  the  session  at 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Mate- 
rials Building,  1916  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  two  points  raised  by  a  spokesman  for 
Lawrence  Coughlln  represented  the  main 
oonoems  of  those  who  testified:  the  drain  on 
water  supply,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
plants. 

Rep.  Coughlln,  In  the  statement,  said  his 
concerns  In  regard  to  construction  at  a  nu- 
clear generating  plant  In  Limerick  Township, 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  oppoeltian  to  the 
plant  OT  to  use  of  nuclear  power. 

"I  recognize  the  problems  we  face  with  In- 
adeqviate  power  sources  and  commend  Phll- 
adelpbla  Electric  for  moving  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

"I  believe,  however,  that  It  Is  Impcartant  to 
Insure  that  aU  aspects  of  the  proposed  con- 
struction are  examined  thoroughly  before 
such  a  large  and  Irrevocable  step  Is  taken.  My 
staff  and  I  presentiy  are  engaged  In  a  detailed 
review  of  the  entire  project." 
The  Congressman's  statement  continued: 
"As  we  ponder  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
plant  on  our  water  resources,  we  must  take 
Into  account  two  major  considerations.  One 
Is  the  long-term  results  of  an  estimated  use 
of  69  million  gallons  dally  by  the  proposed 
plant,  with  an  estimated  36  million  gallons 
being  lost  In  evaporation.  The  extremely 
heavy  demands  on  Delaware  River  water,  oc- 
casioned by  continued  pop^llation  and  In- 
dxistrlal  growth,  dictate  the  need  for  the  most 
thorou^  consideration. 
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"I  know  that  these  considerations  are  Im- 
portant to  you  and  your  staff  and  to  the 
planners  throughout  the  entire  region. 

"Seoond,  and  of  particular  importance  to 
me.  Is  the  question  of  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  iKlng  this  water  fc»  the  nuclear  gen- 
erating plant.  Our  water  resources  are  most 
precious  and  yet  I  feel  that  you  are  being 
asked  to  make  a  decision  without  benefit  of 
any  detailed  information. 

"I  do  not  beUeve  that  anyone  can  render  a 
final  opinion  on  the  effect  on  our  water  re- 
sources without  the  benefit  of  aU  environ- 
mental reports.  It  seems  unfair  to  put  the 
Commission  members  In  such  a  poedtlon. 

"I  beUeve  we  must  await  the  decisions  of 
the  various  agencies  and  bodies  concerned 
with  the  environment  before  any  reasoned 
and  informed  decision  can  be  evolved  on  what 
the  Limerick  plant's  effect  wUl  be  on  our 
water  resoiirces." 

For  these  reasons,  concluded  Congressman 
Coughlln,  he  requests  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  to  decline  any  final  de- 
cision "until  the  Commission— and  aU  of 
us— have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
EnvlronmenUl  Report,  as  finally  approved, 
and  have  had  the  benefit  of  knowledge  rather 
than  the  absence  of  it." 

The  lack  of  information  concerning  the 
consequences  of  the  proposed  plants  and 
available  alternatives  led  the  president  of 
the  Environmental  Planning  and  Informa- 
tion Center  of  Pennsylvania  to  caU  the  hear- 
ings "premature." 

"EPIC  and  all  environmentally  concerned 
groups  cannot  come  before  the  commission 
and  give  you  a  responsible  statement  whether 
they.  In  fact,  support  or  oppose  such  nuclear 
generating  sUtions  until  this  material  Is 
available,"  Thomas  Dolan  said. 

Dolan  predicted  the  construction  of  10 
more  nuclear  generating  stations  within  the 
basin  and  said  '•The  amount  of  fresh  water 
available  for  consumptive  \iaee  Is  limited." 
"The  Umerick  generating  station  will 
evaporate  as  much  as  42  miUlon  gallons 
of  water  dally,  or  an  average  of  36  million 
gallons  dally  .  .  .  U  they  (the  10  additional 
plants)  have  the  same  cooUag  processes  the 
basin  wlU  lose  the  dally  water  requirements 
of  three  mlUlon  people  through  evaporation." 
Most  of  the  20  some  groups  offering  testi- 
mony requested  that  the  Commission  adopt 
a  wait-and-see  attitude,  but  a  few.  Including 
a  stockholder  In  Philadelphia  Electric,  con- 
demned the  projects  outright. 

"When  in  doubt,"  said  EmUy  Ford,  presi- 
dent of  the  West  Jersey  Club  of  the  Natural 
Food  Associates.  Merchantvllle,  NJ.,  "re- 
search and  say,  'No' ". 

The  Ford  woman  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  8. 
Philips,  a  representative  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Protective  Association  and  a  stock- 
holder In  P.  E.,  quoted  from  extensive  studies 
by  scientists  which  link  radiation  pollution 
to  Increased  cancer  and  leukemia. 

Other  objections  included  the  i)roxlmlty  ot 
the  plants,  with  their  potential  for  radiation 
and  thermal  pollution,  and  accidents  of  cat- 
astrophic proportions  to  areas  of  dense  pop- 
ulation; the  prohibitive  costs  of  construction 
and  operation  when  long-term  effects  are 
unknown:  The  possible  increase  In  rain.  Ice, 
frost  and  fog  due  to  the  water  vi^wr  emitted 
from  the  plants. 

Though  ^e  utility  companies.  In  their 
presentations,  assured  the  commission  that 
radioactive  emission  would  be  within  the 
safety  tolerances  established  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  it  was  reiterated  again 
and  again  that  those  tolerances  are  now 
undergoing  extensive  review  as  a  result  of 
Independent  studies  which  claim  they  are 
far  too  high. 

Hal  Clark,  president  of  the  DeUware  Val- 
ley Protective  Avodation,  likened  the  en- 
ergy crisis  to  a  prior  food  crisis  and  said  he 
hoped  the  Commission  would  avoid  another 
"DDT  tragedy." 
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"In  saving  our  food  from  Insects  with  a 
product  that  had  been  Inadequately  re- 
searched, we  poisoned  our  environment."  b* 
said. 

James  F.  Wright,  executive  director  of 
the  Commission,  questioned  In  an  Interview 
whether  strong  public  opinion  could  stop 
that  construction  of  the  plants  said,  "Ttxe 
decision  will  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
popvilarlty." 

The  Commission  will  decide  according  to 
calculation  of  risks  and  attributes  of  these 
and  alternate  plans,  Wright  said. 

"The  public  raised  certain  questions  the 
Commission  could  not  answer  at  this  time," 
he  said. 

"Answers  will  be  developed  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  Informed  of  them  through  various 
reports." 

Mayor  Calola,  In  his  statement,  pointed  to 
the  number  of  studies  being  done  on  nuclear 
plant  construction  and  the  possible  ramifi- 
cations such  construction  might  have  on 
the  environment  and  ecology. 

Studies,  he  noted,  are  now  underway  by 
the  State  Plannnlng  Commission,  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Planning  Commission,  the 
special  group  headed  by  Senator  HoU.  Also, 
he  said,  a  House  subcommittee  ts  presentiy 
conducting  hearings  Into  the  more  general 
aspects  emd  long  range  effects  of  nuclear 
power  plants. 

"It  Is  my  belief."  continued  Calola,  "that 
a  decision  by  the  Delaware  Valley  River  Basin 
Commission  before  the  findings  of  these  vari- 
ous commissions  have  been  made  public 
would  be  a  premature  act.  There  are  several 
questions  which  I  have  and  which  I  am 
sure  the  Commission  has  already  given  at- 
tention. One  Is  going  to  be  lost  during  the 
course  of  the  dally  operation  of  this  facility. 
"In  Norrlstown  with  our  population  of  40,- 
000  we  consume  In  the  neighborhood  of  two 
mlUlon  gallons  of  water  a  day.  Under  the 
present  proposal  of  the  nuclear  plant,  ap- 
proximately 85  million  gallons  a  day  Is  going 
to  be  evaporated.  This  would  mean  that  the 
water  needing  the  operation  of  this  plant 
would  be  able  to  support  a  conuntmlty  al- 
most many  times  the  slae  of  Norrlstown. 

"As  has  been  pointed  out,  our  electrical 
requirements  are  rising  approximately  10  per 
cent  per  year.  However,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  our  water  requirements 
are  also  on  the  Increase.  We,  In  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  coimtry,  In  past  years  have 
faced  successive  periods  of  drought  when 
fresh  water  has  certainly  become  a  scarce 
commodity.  It  was  not  too  many  years  ago 
when  we  saw  the  salt  water  table  backing  up 
In  the  Delaware  River.  I  certainly  feel  this 
should  warrant  very  careful  consideration  as 
to  the  expendablllty  of  our  present  available 
fresh  water. 

"Also.  I  think  Mie  other  point  Is  wtarth 
noting.  If.  In  fact,  ^^ectrical  requirements 
are  rising  at  10  per  o«it  each  year,  certainly 
beside  the  Newbold  Island  Generating  Sta- 
tion and  the  Limerick  Generating  Station 
there  must  be  other  plans  and  proposals  In 
the  works  for  constructing  additional  nuclear 
plants  in  the  area,  plants  that  would  subee- 
quentiy  Tise  the  Delaware  River  for  their 
source  of  water  8UM>ly. 

"I  think  it  would  be  Inciunbent  upon  the 
Commission  to  request  a  propoeal  for  future 
developments  and  be  able  to  study  that  pro- 
posal weighing  on  one  hand  the  needs  for 
electrical  pow«-  and  the  possibility  of  water 
shortages  In  future  times.  I  feel  that  a  piece- 
meal approach  to  this  may  lead  to  haphaz- 
ardous  planning  in  the  allocation  of  such  a 
vital  resource  as  natural  fresh  water." 

Calola  added  that  there  is  also  another 
consideration  "^vhlch  I  think  Is  worth  not- 
ing at  this  time. 

"In  the  Philadelphia  Electric's  appIlcatKai 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  I  am  sure 
they  have  asked  for  xise  of  ttie  SchuylkUl 
River  In  case  of  emergency  sKuattoos.  Thus, 
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If  the  water  supply  coming  from  *»»«  D«l*: 
Ure  should  be  affected  In  some  way^  the 
plant  would  then  be  able  to  draw  from  the 
Schuylkill   River   for   Its   daUy  ,"«8«_^^: 
tSnly.  there  can  be  no  contention  that  the 
^huylXl"  River  Is  not  an  adequate  or  sub- 
stanual  source  of  water  to  keep  the  facliuy 
running  at  maximum  capacity    We  are  a^ 
r^dy  experiencing  grave  problems  In  the 
^Stlty^d  quality  of  water  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill River.  To  use  the  SchuylklU  River  as 
Ml   alternate   In   times  of   emergency   may 
S?^ve  extremely  detrimental  to  the  surround- 
LT^S  that  rely  on  the  Schuylkill  River  as 
a  Lurce  of  water  supply.  I  fully  r*all«  that 
U  such  an  emergency  should  occur  .the  plant 
would  reduce  Its  water  «'q"l"'^f5^,„*°  * 
minimal  level.  However.  I  ^^V^.       ♦  ^>,^ 
Siese  restrictions  specifically  laid  out  when 
final  consideration  Is  given  by  the  Atomic 

^^^y^^'s^^Tam  making  substantially 
the  same  request  that  the  Montgomery 
County  Planning  Commission  has  set  forth. 
thaTls.  a  delay  In  your  decl^lonj^**"'  "^ 
findings  of  the  various  committees  now 
studytog  the  effects  of  the  plant  are  made 
publirfncludlng  the  public  Reeling  which 
U  to  be  held  in  the  spring  by  the  Atomic 

Enerev  Commission.  

••I  also  strongly  urge  that  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Cotmnlsslon  request  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  submission  of  future  site  pro- 
Dosals  so  that  the  water  needs  of  the  com- 
munity can  be  properly  taken  into  cons  der- 
ation in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  future 
development." 


IFPom  the  Evening  Star,  July  22,  1970) 
UNDDi  THX  Mushroom  Ci,oud— 1:   CoNTao- 

yKKSIES  AaX  SMTTDCING    AEC'8  IMAGE 

(By  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 
The  Atomic  Energy   Commission,  In  the 
dual  role  of  promoter  and  regulator  of  atomic 
energy.  Is  encountering  criticism  over  poUu- 
tton.  radlaUon,  health  and  safety. 

The  bureaucraUc  devices  used  by  the 
agency  to  counter  the  dissent  are  bejKbten- 
^  8«ne  controversies  and  threatening  the 
AEC-s  reputation  for  sclenUflc  obJecUvlty. 

■■The  ABC  has  the  worst  pubUc  relations 
since  the  storm  troopers,"  conunented  one 

scientist- 

Many  AEC  offldaU  are  working  to  change 
tha*  image.  But  many  others  provide  ample 
evidence  of  how  that  negaUve  image  de- 
veloped. 

For  example: 

In  Denver,  a  state  pubUc  health  service 
officer  says  when  he  asked  the  AEC  about 
report*  Plutonium  had  been  found  in  the 
■oU  outside  a  nearby  weapons  manufactur- 
ing faculty  -"rhey  Just  said  they'd  rather 
not  discuss  it  at  that  time." 

Drs  John  Gofman  and  Arthur  Tamplln 
of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  in 
Uvermore.  Calif.,  have  attacked  federal  radl- 
atlon  exposure  Umlto  as  far  too  high.  Their 
theory  has  set  off  an  emoOonal,  name-caUlng 
debate  between  the  AEC  and  the  two  scl- 
entlBts. 

Federal  Water  PoUuUon  Control  Admin- 
istration officials  m  Portland.  Oreg..  hope  a 
oresidentlal  executive  order  wUl  enable  them 
to  win  a  long  struggle  with  Uie  AEC  over 
use  of  Columbia  River  water  to  cool  reactors 
at  Hanford.  Wash.  For  years  water  has  car- 
ried back  with  It  enough  heat  to  endanger 
Columbia  salmon  and  a  smaU  amount  of 
radioacUvlty  that  turns  up  in  sheUflsh  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  more  than  200  miles 

In  Congress,  a  senator  finally  pried  loose 
from  AEC  fUes  a  three-year-old  report  from 
the  National  Acwlemy  of  Science*  that 
sharply  criticized  AEC  handling  of  radio- 
active waste. 

Another  report  that  Uy  hidden  for  a  ye«r 
warned  that  underground  nuclear  e^oelons 
can  trigged  earthquakes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  years  the  AEC  has  had  the  task  of 
selling  the  public  the  idea  that  there  were 

peaceful  uses  for  atomic  energy.  

Bom  in  the  shadow  of  the  mushroom 
clouds  that  rose  over  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, the  AEC  faced  a  pubUc  frightened  by 
the  power  science  unleashed. 

After  adjxisting  to  the  obvious  potential 
devastation  from  nuclear  weapons,  the  pub- 
Uc eradually  became  aware  of  another  haz- 
ard—radiation, the  potentially  deadly  rays 
emitted  by  radioactive  material. 

As  interest  grew  in  pollution  and  the  en- 
vironment, attention  focused  on  the  growing 
nuclear  Industry  and  the  minute  quantities 
of  radiation  going  Into  the  air  and  streams. 
Was  this  the  first  stage  of  a  new  and  par- 
ticularly deadly  form  of  pollution? 

Questions  like  these  arose  about  activities 
the  AEC  sponsors: 

Are  nuclear  power  plants  a  safe  answer  to 
the  nation's  rapidly  growing  demand  for  elec- 
tricity? Is  there  a  chance  a  power  plant  acci- 
dent could  spew  deadly  radiation  over  a 
heavUy  populated  area?  Will  small  amounts 
of  radiation  that  leak  from  such  plants  add 
to  the  cancer  death  toll? 

Can  miUlons  of  gallons  of  highly  radio- 
active liquid  waste— the  garbage  of  the  nu- 
clear industry-be  stored  safely  In  AEC  depots 
for  a  thousand  years,  the  time  needed  for  Its 
radioactivity  to  die  off?  Is  the  AEC  moving 
fast  enough  to  convert  it  from  liquid  to  a 
safer  solid  form? 

Do  underground  nuclear  blasts  trigger 
earthquakes?  Why  did  the  AEC  choose  Am- 
chltka.  an  earthquake-prone  Aleutian  Island, 
for  the  biggest  underground  explosions  yet? 
On  Sunday.  May  11,  1969,  the  most  expen- 
sive Industrial  fire  in  American  history  swept 
through  the  main  production  building  at  the 
AEC's  Rocky  Flats  plant  26  miles  northwest 

That  WO  mUllon  fire  touched  off  a  series  of 
events  that  teU  a  lot  about  AEC  attitudes, 

good  and  bad.  

The  Rocky  Flats  sits  on  a  desolate  stretch 
of  flat  dry  ground  mldvroy  between  Denver 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Operated  by  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  under  contract  with  the  AEC, 
the  17-year-old  plant's  chief  product  is  plu- 
tonlum  parts  for  nuclear  weapons. 

Rocky  Flats  produces  only  pieces  of  war- 
heads for  inclvislon  elsewhere  In  a  completed 
weapon,  so  there  Is  no  danger,  particularly 
to  workers,  of  plutonlum.  ._...„„ 

Plutonium  radioactivity  Is  not  penetrating, 
unlike  that  of  many  other  riementa.  One 
could  conceivably  eat  plutonlum  without  be- 
ing harmed.  It  would  simply  pass  through  the 
body's  digestive  system. 

But  It  IB  deadly  If  enough  of  It  gets  into 
the  blood  stream  or  the  lungs,  as  through  a 
cut  or  inhalation. 

The  possibility  that  plutonlum.  which  still 
has  half  Its  radioactivity  after  24,400  years, 
was  blowing  around  outside  the  Rocky  Flats 
plant  worried  Dr.  E.  A.  Martell.  a  member  of 
the  private  Colorado  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Information.  ^    .  w_ 

Martell,  a  West  Point  graduate,  had  been 
associated  with  nuclear  weapons  testing  from 
Its  earliest  days  until  1962. 

Now  senior  scientists  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  Mar- 
tell recalled  that  In  1962  he  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  nuclear  weapons  tests 
m  Nevada  were  an  important  contributing 
factor  to  radioactive  Iodine  fallout  which  was 
showing  up  in  milk  and  In  the  thyroid  glands 
of  chlldnen. 

"When  the  May  11  fire  was  first  announced. 
It  was  just  a  Uttie  affair."  Martell  said.  "Later 
It  came  out  It  was  »46  mlUlon  to  $60  mlUlon 
and  involved  a  huge  sum  of  plutonlum." 

Members  of  the  Colorado  environmental 
committee  asked  Dow  officials  if  plutonlum 
might  have  gotten  into  the  air  and  carried, 
like  fallout,  beyond  the  plant  boundaries. 
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"They  put  us  off,"  recalls  Martell. 
So  the  comnUttee  went  to  O^sv.  John  Love 
who  wrote  to  AEC  Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg. 
MaJ  Gen.  E.  B.  GlUer,  chief  of  the  weapons 
division  of  the  AEC.  who  has  a  reputation  as 
being  one  of  the  most  open  and  cooperative  of 
AEC  officials,  told  Dow  officials  to  give  the 
Colorado  group  all  the  information  It  re- 
quested within  security  limitations. 

Dow  argued  that  Its  filtering  system  had 
worked— that  no  plutonlum  had  gone  beyond 
the  plant  boundaries.  MarteU  disagreed  and 
suggested  that  Dow  take  soil  samples  outside 
the  plant. 

Dow  did  nothing.  So  Martell  and  an  asso- 
ciate walked  around  the  plant  one  day  col- 
lecting little  packets  of  top  soil.  They  found 
the  soil  east  of  the  plant  contained  unex- 
pectedly high  concentrations  of  plutonlum. 
Martell  wrote  a  long  memorandum  to  Sea- 
borg describing  his  findings  as  well  as  other 
misgivings  about  the  operation  of  the  Rocky 
Flats  plant.  ^^  ^,       . 

Robert  D.  Slek.  chief  of  the  radiation  hy- 
giene section  of  the  Colorado  Department  of 
Health  heard  about  the  Martell  memo  and 
called  Michael  J.  Sunderland,  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  AEC's  Rocky  Flats  office. 

According  to  Slek.  he  asked  to  discuss  the 
problem  and  the  AEC  "Just  said  they'd  rather 
not  discuss  it  at  this  time." 

Sunderland  says  he  thought  Slek  was  ask- 
ing for  a  copy  of  the  Martell  report,  and  re- 
ferred him  to  the  Colorado  committee. 

MarteU  said  that  at  a  meeting  Feb.  10 
among  people  from  the  AEC.  Dow  and  the 
Colorado  committee,  he  learned  for  the  first 
time  there  had  been  another  major  fire  at 
Rocky  Flats  In  1957.  He  also  was  told  ma- 
chine oil  contaminated  by  plutonlum  had 
been  stored  in  barrels  outdoors  on  the  plant 
grounds  until  some  of  the  barrels  corroded 
and  leaked. 

Sources  in  Washington  recalled  that  dur- 
ing the  meeting's  luncheon  break,  Dr.  Martin 
B  Biles,  director  of  the  AEC  division  of 
operational  safety,  approached  the  two 
youngest  memlsers  of  the  Colorado  commit- 
tee, both  employes  of  the  federaUy  financed 
center  for  atmospheric  research,  and  said  he 
planned  to  complain  formally  became  he  felt 
It  was  immoral  for  people  in  one  govern- 
ment agency  to  spy  on  another. 

Examination  of  the  contaminated  soil  con- 
tinued and  finally  everyone  agreed  that  the 
plutonlum  came  from  the  oU  spill  rather 
than  the  1969  fire.  When  the  oil  drums  leaked, 
the  plutonlum  stayed  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  the  strong  winds  that  blow  across  the 
flats  from  the  Rockies  carried  an  imdeter- 
mlned  amount  beyond  the  plant  boundary. 
To  prevent  further  windblown  contamina- 
tion. Dow  covered  the  oil  spill  area  with  as- 
phalt. 

A  Dow  spokesman  said  he  thotight  that 
eventually  the  soil— which  will  be  contam- 
inated for  48.000  yeara— would  be  scooped 
up  and  shipped  to  an  AEC  nuclear  waste 
burial  ground. 

Martell  still  isnt  convinced  that  anyone 
knows  with  certainty  that  all  plutonlum 
stayed  on  the  plant  site  during  the  two  major 
fires.  He  also  Is  disturbed  that  Dow  doesn't 
know  how  much  plutonlum  was  involved  in 
the  oU  spill  and  thus  cant  know  how  much 
blew  off  the  plant  grounds. 

Dow  counters  that  all  Its  test  Indicate  no 
plutonlum  got  out  and  offers  a  state  public 
health  service  study  to  back  Its  claim. 

The  state  report  said,  "It  Is  our  conclusion 
that  no  public  health  hazard  now  exists  from 
past  releases  from  the  Rocky  Flats  plant.  It 
would  be  impossible,  however,  to  estimate 
any  hazard  which  existed  In  the  past." 

Workers  handle  the  volatile  plutonlum  In 
heavily  shielded  containers  with  lead-lined 
gloves  at  one  end. 

An  Investigation  of  the  1969  flre  criticized 
the  glove  box  system  for  lack  of  flre  breaks, 
use  of  flammable  material  In  the  shielding. 
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and  placement  of  heat  detectors  outside  the 
glove  boxes  where  they  were  comfortably  in- 
sulated from  the  heat  generated  by  the  flre 
Inside  the  boxes.  ^  „^ 

Dow  officials  say  a  new  production  buUd- 
ing  Incorporates  all  recommended  safety  fea- 
tures. _—_,_,„ 
It  could  need  them  since  company  officials 
concede  there  are  an  average  of  five  pluto- 
nlum fires  a  year  that  breach  the  glove  box 
system.  Colorado  committee  members  worry 
that  one  of  those  fires  wUl  breach  the  walls 
or  root  of  the  plant. 

The  post-fire  action  of  GUler's  office  In 
forcing  plant  officials  to  work  wlUi  outside 
itroups  and  agencies  resulted,  according  to 
Slek.  in  his  office  getting  fuU  AEC  coopera- 
tion. Health  officials  are  now  being  cleared 
for  access  to  sensitive  plant  areas. 

President  Nixon's  reorganization  of  envir- 
onmental control  function  chips  away  at  one 
area  where  critics  say  AEC's  atomic  pro- 
motion and  regulation  du*«rV)n^lct. 

Under  the  plan  to  go  into  effect  later  this 
vear.  AECs  authority  to  set  standards  for 
the  protection  of  the  general  environment 
from  radioactive  material  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Environmental  Protection 

^^The'^AEC  would  retain  responslbUlty  for 
implementing  and  enforcing  the  standards. 

Another  reorganization  plan  presented  to 
NUon  by  a  presidential  task  force  under  di- 
rection of  Roy  Ash.  former  president  of  LU- 
ton  Industries,  reportedly  would  have  gifted 
AEC  weapons  responslbUlttes  to  the  Penta- 

^iit  AEC   Chairman   Dr.   Glenn    Seaborg 

savs-  "I  believe  those  recommendations  have 

been  bypassed."  as  have  other  previous  major 

proposed  reorganizations  of  the  agency. 

Onefactor  working  In  the  AEC's  favor  U 

^    the  close  relationship  between  the  agency 

i    and  tiie  congressional  Jo'^t  Committee  on 

3    Atomic  Energy.  One  commissioner  J^nes  J. 

Ri^y.  18  the  former  staff  director  of  tiie 

joint  Committee. 

in  one  friendly  exchange  during  a  Joint 
committee  session.  Ramey  said  he  l**^  at- 
tended many  hearings  on  proposals  to  buUd 
?u^ar  power  plants  and  "tbere  are  .^e 
professional  'stln^r-uppers'  involved  In  each 

one  of  the  meetings."  „„™.—  . » 

"That  is  a  good  name.  'stlrrer-upperB, 

agreed  Hollfleld.  ^  *  „  „.. 

Ramey  described  them  In  more  ««<*"  "^ 
"Gentlemen  from  some  'paper'  «>n8*P«;"°° 
organizations  that  you  can  ^ard^yj^f  ,?^ 
acklress  for.  to  persons  associated  with  the 
coSlindust^  who  always  seem  to  be  around 

^^^SIa.  there  Is  a  group  of  younger  sclen- 
tlats.  some  of  whom  might  be  a  Uttle  bit 
on  the  exuemlst  side  who  seem  to  always 
be  talking  on  matters  beyond  their  profes- 
sional competence "  «.,_»,-- 

Then  Hollfleld  added.  "A  <f ^^^  ^'^^ 
of  book  writers,  too.  of  sensational  books. 

Tee.  agreed  Ramey.  "They  are  usually  Jour- 
nalists and  public  relations  men." 

"That  is  right."  said  the  chairman,    witn 
no  scientific  background  or  «wnP«*«^<^.  ^^ 

"None  whatsoever."  replied  Ramey.  whose 
degree  Is  In  law. 


[From  the  Evening  Star.  July  33.  1970] 
UNBKa  THX  Mttshboom  Cloui>— 2:   AM  VS. 
Radiation  Standabds  Too  Low7 
(By  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 
two  oallfonila  aclentists  who  say  federal 
standards  allow  people  too  much  exposure 
jTradlation  are  locked  In  a  bitter,  name- 
calling  b»ttle  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ISsrtton  while  the  nuclear  power  industir 

wctobes  uneasily.  _        . 

BuSlatioa  expo^ire  llmlta  are  10  timest^ 
high,  aay  Dr«.  John  Ootman  and  Arthur 
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Tamplln  of  the  AEC-financed  Lawrence  Ra- 
diation Laboratory  In  Llvermore.  Calif.  They 
have  more  support  in  the  scientific  com- 

mimlty  than  the  ABC  Ukes  to  admit.    

Ootman  and  Tamplln  say  If  every  Ameri- 
can got  the  maximum  permissible  dose  of 
radiation,  cancer  deaths  would  increase  by 
32.000  a  year. 

Unfounded  and  incorrect,  says  the  ajsu. 
The  m'"<"'""'  dose  Is  so  small  it's  impossible 
to  single  out  any  harmful  effecta  It  might 
have,  contend  AEC  scientists. 

"These  people  ask  you  to  produce  b'"^ 
corpses."  Gofman  says  of  the  AEC.  "No 
corpses,  no  action." 

"tS«  Is  the  third  time  Gofman's  taken 
off  on  a  wUd  tangent,"  responds  Dr  John 
Totter,  head  of  the  AEC's  division  of  biology 
and  medicine. 

Totter  dismisses  Tamplln.  who  came  up 
with  the  32.000  flgme.  as  "a  biophyslcUt  with 
no  experimental  background  in  biology  .  .  . 
It's  very  common  for  physical  sclentiata  to 
make  mistakes  In  biology." 

But  Gofman  and  Tamplln  have  support 
from  scientists  Including  Joshua  Lederberg. 
winner  of  a  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine;  Linus 
Pauling,  only  man  ever  to  win  two  Nobel 
Prizes-  Dr.  B.  B.  Lewis,  expert  on  the  effects 
of  low  doses  of  radiation,  and  Dr.  Karl  Z. 
Morgan,  director  of  the  health  physics  divi- 
sion of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  Radia- 
tion Protection. 

Watching  this  debate  Is  the  power  Indus- 
try with  Its  17  nuclear  planu  now  generating 
electricity.  47  under  construction  and  48 
mc»e  prtMXJsed. 

What  role  should  the  AEC,  as  both  regu- 
lator and  promoter  of  atomic  energy,  play  in 
such  controversies? 

Dr  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  AEC  chairman,  said 
in  an  interview  he  beUeves  the  AEC  "should 
be  presenting  all  sides  of  the  arguments. 
However,  when  there  are  attacks  on  the 
AEC  and  on  individuals,  I  think  it  Is  nattiral 
for  the  individuals  Involved  to  try  to  defend 
themselves  and  to  ansvsrer  the  attacks  and 
the  argumenU  that  have  been  put  forth. 

The  Gofman  and  Tamplln  controversy 
started  in  1969,  when  Tamplln  was  asked  by 
the  AEC  to  examine  claims  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Stem- 
glass,  director  of  radiology  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburg,  that  fallout  had  caused  400,000 
prenatal  or  Infant  deaths.  _ 

Tamplln  said  he  determined  that  Stern- 
elasB  was  way  off  In  hU  estimate.  Tamplln 
^e  up  with  the  figure  of  32,000  deaths  and 
then  wrote  a  rebuttal  to  Stemglass'  findings 
in  which  he  included  his  own  calculations. 
Totter  telephoned  Gofman  and  Tamplln  on 
Aug  18  and  said  he  thought  Tamplln's  re- 
buttal of  Stemglass'  findings  was  Just  fine. 
But  he  saw  no  reason  for  Including  Tamplln  s 
own  calculations  m  the  same  article.  Gofman 
and  Tamplln  disagreed. 
From  then  on  the  debate  became  more 

^Isked  about  Tamplln.  Totter  says,  "We 
never  at  any  time  trusted  Tamplln's  flgures 
since  he  has  been  there  (LlvermOTe). 

Totter  says  he  actuaUy  protected  both 
Tamplln  and  Gofman  from  other  AEC  offi- 
cials who  wanted  to  drop  them  long  ago. 

Tet  Tamplln,  for  example,  shows  letters 
from  such  groups  as  the  National  CouncU  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements,  the 
V&  Public  Health  Service  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  asking  him  to  partj«- 
p^  in  rtudles  of  tiie  effect,  of  radiation 

**Pro^ents  of  the  ABC  position  that  the 
radiation  standards  were  more  than  adequate 
fanned  out  to  give  their  views. 
~^eos  J  Thompson,  an  AEC  commladooer. 
told  a  meeting  In  Las  Vegas  that  «B^r^- 
mentallBt.  were  carrying  concern  w^tb  mall 
traces  0(f  radioactivity  to  a  ridiculous 
extreme. 
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"It  Is  as  though  we  decided  not  to  get  out 

of  bed  any  more  because  we  might  sUp  oia. 
the  way  to  the  bathroom."  said  Thompson. 
"It  Is  a  sign  of  age— of  giving  up.  of  growing 
old,  of  decaying." 

Dr  WlUlam  Bibb,  a  biologist  at  AEC  head- 
quarters in  Germantown,  Md..  and  frequent 
pro-ABC  speaker,  said,  "The  pubUc  Is  «»»* 
of  radiation  and  anyone  who  reinforces  their 
fears  Is  going  to  get  a  soUd  audience." 

Gofman  and  TampUn  were  getting  a  soUd 
and  widespread  audience. 

But  the  reins  began  to  tighten.  Early  in 
May  T^mpUn  was  notified  he  was  being 
chwged  vacation  time  for  days  spent  in 
March  and  April  at  a  conference  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
a  session  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
an  environmental  teach-in  for  members  of 
Congress  and  science  writers. 

His  appeal  was  denied  on  the  grounds 
that  "in  all  cases  the  trip  and  your  involve- 
ment in  the  meeting  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  your  laboratory  assignment." 

Soon  after  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year 
July  1  Gofman  complained  he  had  lost  two 
people  from  his  12-member  staff.  Tamplln's 
staff  of  12  was  cut  to  one  research  assistant. 
The  AEC  responded  that  the  staff  reduc- 
tions were  part  of  budget  cuts  forcing  elimi- 
nation of  4,000  lab  Jobs. 

The  AEC  added  that  the  Uvermore  faculty, 
operated  by  the  University  of  California  un- 
der contract  from  the  AEC,  "has  maintained 
a  policy  of  encouraging  free  scientific  dla- 
cusslon  .  .  .  Neither  the  AEC  nor  thelabora- 
tory  has  abridged  the  freedom  ol  Drs.  oa- 
mem   and   TampUn   to   speak   out   on   the 

Issues."  .     J 

The  AEC  is  locked  In  the  radiation  stand- 
ards battle  even  though  aU  today's  nuclear 
plants  operate  well  within  the  stricter  stand- 
ard proposed  by  Gofman  and  Tamplln. 

Why  doesnt  the  AEC  adopt  the  more  rigid 
standard    which   apparently   would   change 

nothing?  ..  , 

"Wethlnk  It  "would  be  Just  as  wrong  for  us 
to  arbitrarily  lower  the  standards  that  have 
been  set  by  experts  not  only  In  this  countnr 
but  aU  over  the  worid  as  It  would  be  to  go 
above  the  standards,"  says  Seaborg. 

According  to  Seaborg,  the  standards  aw 
under  study  and  If  the  experts  conclude  they 
should  be  revised,  "we  would  be  h^py.  <* 

course,  to  comply."  „t,h-» 

some  companies  with  nuclear  plants  under 
construction  reportedly  plan  to  announce 
they  wiU  voluntarily  adhere  to  a  much  lower 
release    of    radiation    than    the    standarda 

'^'^STdebate  over  the  effects  of  low  doses  of 
radiation  centers  around  this  question:  If  a 
Klven  dose  of  radiation  can  be  shown  to  cauae 
100  cases  of  cancer  within  a  popoilation  sam- 
ple, will  a  dose  one-tenth  as  large  result  to 
ten  cases,  and  wlU  a  dose  one  hundredth  as 

large  result  in  one  case?  

Gofman  and  TampUn  contend  this  wrt  of 
direct,  straight  Une  or  Unear.  relationship 

*  Many  researchers,  such  as  Dr.  John  Storer 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  dis- 
agree. Storer  beUeves  that  evidence  shows 
^at  with  exposure  to  very  smaU  amounts^ 
radiation,    the    hannful    effect    drops    on 

'^bS  Lewis,  a  biologist  at  California  ImU- 
tute  erf  Technology,  says  he  thlnka  the  Go«- 
man-TampUn  case  "la  stronger  than  they 

LewW  believes,  however,  their  estimate  of 
32,000  deaths  Is  about  double  what  the  fig- 
ure would  turn  out  to  be. 

Pauling,  a  veteran  of  battles  with  the^ 
over  nuclear  weapons  tests  ^nd  radl«>actlTi 
f aUout.  says  of  the  Gofman  and  TampUn  ee- 
tlmate:  "I  don't  tWnk  they've  exaggerated 
at  aU.  My  own  estimate  U  two  or  three  fold 
higher." 
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All  the  figures  »re  estimates  because  no  one 
knows. 

Lederberg  cited  this  uncerUlnty  as  reason 
enough  for  adopting  a  stricter  standard. 
coupUng  It  with  intensive  research. 

■You  don't  want  to  deal  with  the  health 
of  the  public  on  any  but  the  most  conserva- 
tive terms,"  he  said. 

Another  prestigious  supporter  of  Oofman 
and  TampUn  Is  Morgan,  of  Oak  Ridge,  a  sci- 
entist more  closely  Identified  with  the  ABC. 
"The  more  I  think  about  your  hypothesU." 
Morgan  wrote  to  Oofman  "the  more  con- 
vinced I  am  of  Its  validity." 

The  AEC  proposed  recently  that  radiation 
from  power  plants  be  voluntarily  kept  "as 
far  below  this  guide  as  practicable." 

Prof.  Thomas  Plgford,  a  nuclear  engineer 
at  the  University  of  California  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  AEC's  Atomic  Safety  and  Licens- 
ing Board,  said  It  shouldnt  be  left  to  power 
companies  to  volunteer  to  keep  releases  far 
below  the  standard  accepted  by  the  AEC.  If 
that  standard  represents  too  great  a  public 
health  risk,  then  the  AZC  should  say  so  and 
adopt  a  stricter  standard,  he  said 

"I  disagree  with  people  who  say  If  we 
lower  standards  we  will  force  nuclear  power 
Into  an  uneconomical  position,"  said  Plg- 
ford. "We  should  evaluate  safety  first  and 
then  economics." 

According  to  AEC  projections  of  power  use, 
nuclear  plants  now  generate  1  percent  but 
by  the  year  2000  will  generate  69  percent. 

Seaborg  and  other  AEC  officials  pedlct 
breeder  reactors  will  be  operational  in  the 
19608  and  because  they  produce  their  own 
Plutonium  fuel  might.  In  Seaborg's  words, 
"lead  to  the  production  of  electricity  at  costs 
that  would  be  spectacularly  low  by  today's 
standards." 

ITie  first  attempt  to  operate  a  breeder  re- 
actor In  a  commercial  power  plant  occurred 
In  the  Enrico  Perml  plant  near  Detroit.  Early 
In  October  1966,  the  plant  was  started.  Im- 
mediately things  went  wrong. 

The  cooUng  system  failed  and  the  radio- 
active fuel  elements  melted — what  Is  consid- 
ered the  wtarst  accident  likely  to  occxxr  In  a 
nuclear  plant.  After  several  tense  days,  the 
situation  was  brought  under  control. 

Advocates  of  nuclear  power  plants  say  that 
despite  the  accident  none  of  the  deadly, 
highly  radioactive  fission  got  out  of  the 
^rml  plant.  No  one  was  Injured. 

Opponents  claim  the  plant  came  within 
a  halrsbreadth  of  blowing  up  and  scattering 
radioactivity  over  the  city  of  Detroit. 

The  ABC  does  not  treat  power  plants  light- 
ly. Surveillance  Is  Intense  during  construc- 
tion and  afterward.  All  safety  systems  are 
multiple  BO  If  one  doesnt  work  there  Is  a 
backup. 

The  ABC  so  far  has  refused  to  permit  con- 
struction of  a  plant  In  a  dty. 

But  Dr.  Edward  TeUer.  father  of  the  hy- 
drogen bomb,  said  he  beUeves  "a  big  nu- 
clear plant  700  feet  imderground  on  Man- 
hattan Island  Is  safer  than  one  70  miles 
away  on  the  surface." 

The  ABC  contends  the  chances  of  any  ac- 
cident that  would  release  radioactivity  are 
so  slight  as  to  be  virtually  non-existent. 

So  far  the  power  Industry's  safety  record 
is  perfect.  But  there  arent  many  plants 
and  few  have  been  operaUng  more  than  a 
year  or  two. 

In  1057.  an  AEC-oomml:sloned  study  esti- 
mated that  if  a  power  plant  released  a  large 
amount  of  radiation,  loss  of  life  would  be 
In  the  thousands  and  dollar  loss  wovUd  be 
In  the  billions. 

One  expert  now  with  particularly  strong 
misgivings  Is  David  B.  Llllenthal,  first  chair- 
man of  the  AEC.  Says  Llllenthal: 

"Once  a  bright  hope  shared  by  all  man- 
kind. Including  myself,  the  rash  prolifera- 
tion of  atomic  power  plants  has  become  one 
of  the  ugUest  clouds  hanging  over  America." 
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Unokb  thb  MusHaooM  Cloud — 3:   Bono  of 

RAOtATiON  Ahead 

(By  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 

A  growing  pile  of  nuclear  garbage  will  be 

giving  oH  deadly  radiation  1,000  years  Irotn 

now. 

Radioactive  leftovers  are  an  Inescapaola 
byproduct  of  atomic  reactors  that  produce 
the  radioactive  elements  for  nuclear  weapons 
and  generate  a  growing  share  of  the  natlon'a 
electricity. 

They  Include  80  mllUon  gallons  of  boiling 
hot  UqiUd  stored  In  200  giant  Unks.  and 
more  mundane  Items  such  as  rags,  clothing 
and  machine  oil  that  make  a  Qelger  counter 
tick. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  ABC  handling 
of  nuclear  waste  centers  on  these  points: 

Two  major  faclUUes.  the  Hanford  Atomic 
Works  near  Richland.  Wash.,  and  the  Na- 
tional Reactor  Test  Site  at  Idaho  Palls.  Idaho, 
are  In  areas  of  moderate  earthquake  activity. 

While  the  AEC  says  It  now  has  methods 
for  converting  liquid  waste  to  a  more  easUy 
and  safely  handled  soUd  form,  progress  has 
been  slow. 

NRTS  Is  located  directly  above  the  Snake 
River  Aquifer,  one  of  the  world's  largest  \m- 
derground  fresh  water  sources.  Some  low 
level  liquid  waste  containing  only  minute 
quantities  of  radioactivity  Is  pumped  Into 
the  aquifer. 

There  have  been  11  leaks  from  tanks  at 
Hanford — one  Involved  60,000  gallons — In  26 
years.  AEC  officials  say  the  liquid  moved  only 
15  feet  and  couldn't  possibly  reach  the 
water  table.  Some  scientists  aren't  so  cer- 
tain. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  nuclear  power 
Industry  Is  causing  a  proliferation  of  pri- 
vately operated  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing 
plants,  waste  storage  facilities  and  shipment 
of  highly  radioactive  material  on  the  nation's 
raUroads,  which  average  more  than  16  derail- 
ments a  day. 

ABC  sclentlsU  worry  as  much  as  anybody 
about  nuclear  waste  disposal.  They  were 
going  about  their  work  with  little  public 
notice  or  outside  interference  until  May 
1966.  vhen  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
committee  handed  In  a  report  that  gave  the 
AEC  more  than  it  asked  for. 

The  Conunlttee  on  Geological  Aspects  of 
Radioactive  Waste  Disposal,  one  of  many  out- 
side groups  that  advise  the  AEC,  concluded 
that  "no  existing  AEC  Installation  which 
generated  either  high  level  or  intermediate 
level  wastes  appears  to  have  a  satisfactory 
geological  location  for  the  safe  local  dlapoaal 
of  such  waste  products;  neither  does  any  of 
the  present  waste  disposal  practices  satisfy 
the  committee's  criterion  for  safe  disposal  of 
such  wastes." 

The  AEC  conunented  that  the  commlttaa 
had  gone  beyond  Its  original  scope,  received 
"relatively  little  Information  concerning 
AEC  operations"  and  made  recommendations 
that  would  Involve  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  committee  report  sat  In  files  lor  more 
t^^tTl  three  years  \mtll  Sen.  Prank  Church,  D- 
Idaho,  heard  about  It  and  demanded  a  copy. 
He  got  one.  along  with  the  ABO  com- 
ments and  the  agency's  note  that  a  new  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  committee  had 
been  formed  to  look  Into  waste  dlspoaaL  No 
member  of  the  old  committee  was  named  to 
the  new  one. 

Despite  having  "relatively  little  Informa- 
tion." the  old  committee  had  presented  the 
ABC  with  a  remarkably  detaUed  and  lengthy 
report. 
Among  Its  observations  were  these: 
"Althou^  Impressed  by  the  competence 
and  dedication  of  the  NRTS  staff  In  Its  effort 
to  solve  many  vexing  disposal  problems,  at 
the  conclusion  of  Its  visit  the  committee  de- 
parted with  two  unrelieved  major  anxieties. 
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(1)  That  considerations  of  long-range  safety 
are  In  some  Instances  subordinated  to  regard 
for  economy  of  operation,  and  (2)  that  some 
disposal  practices  are  conditioned  on  over- 
confidence  In  the  capacity  of  the  legal  en- 
vironment to  contain  vast  quantities  of  ra- 
dlonucUdes  for  Indefinite  periods  without 
danger  to  the  biosphere." 

In  discussing  leaks  from  Its  Hanford  tanks, 
the  AEC  notes  that  the  liquid  moved  only 
15  feet  through  the  gray,  hard  soil,  while 
the  water  table  Is  180  feet  below  the  surface. 

But  the  NAS  committee  described  Itself  as 
dubious  that  radioactivity  couldn't  eventu- 
ally be  carried  down  to  the  water  toble  "In 
the  event  of  a  rare  calamitous  flood." 

About  the  same  time  It  got  the  NAS  report. 
the  AEC  was  pushing  for  studies  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  earthqviakes  In  the  Hanford 
area.  When  Hanford  was  built  during  World 
War  n,  the  primary  considerations  In  choos- 
ing the  site  were  its  Isolation  and  Its  dry 
climate.  No  particular  consideration  waa 
given  to  the  possibility  of  a  strong  earth- 
quake. 

Tears  later,  when  the  first  nuclear  power 
plants  were  built,  the  AEC  became  earth- 
quake conscious.  Power  companies  were  re- 
quired to  design  plants  to  withstand  a  strong 
shaking  and  to  conduct  detaUed  surveys  of 
sites  to  make  sure  they  wouldn't  build  a 
plant  right  on  a  fault. 

But  the  AEC's  own  Installations  didn't  un- 
dergo the  same  review  as  power  plants.  It 
was  suggested  they  ought  to.  In  the  mld- 
19608  a  number  of  surveys  were  made  of  the 
Hanford  area.  All  concluded  that  the  chancea 
of  a  strong  earthquake  were  extremely 
slight. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Housner  of  Callfomla  Institute 
of  Technology  did  one  of  thoae  early  sur- 
veys and  said  In  an  Interview  that  he  con- 
cluded "It  was  not  a  region  where  we  would 
expect  strong  shaking." 

Two  years  ago  Housner  was  asked  to  take 
another  look  at  Hanford  to  determine 
whether  the  Hanford  reactors  were  designed 
to  withstand  the  maximum  shock  that  might 
occur  In  the  area.  The  U.S.  Coast  and  Oeo- 
detio  Survey  rates  Hanford  aa  susceptible  to 
moderate  earthquake  damage. 

Housner  recommended  some  changes  but 
the  AEC  decided  they  weren't  necessary. 

The  AEC  says  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
an  earthquake  could  rupture  one  of  the  huge 
tanks  at  Hanford  and  send  Its  radioactive 
contents  spUUng  Into  the  Columbia  River 
seven  miles  away. 

The  Pederal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration Is  fighting  a  continuing  battle 
with  the  AEC  over  operations  at  Hanford  and 
NRTS.  Officials  of  this  Interior  Department 
agency  hope  the  Pederal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  Presidential  Executive  Order 
11288  will  give  them  the  muscle  to  win  a 
confrontation  with  the  AEC. 

"We're  starting  to  go  to  the  mat  with  the 
ABC."  said  one  official  at  the  water  pollu- 
tion agency's  Portland,  Ore.,  regional  office. 

The  act  calls  for  Improving  water  quality 
and  the  executive  order  directs  federal  agen- 
cies to  lead  such  efforts. 

But  in  its  report  on  NRTS,  the  pollution 
control  agency  said : 

"The  Idaho  Operations  Office  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  operates  on  the  policy 
that  water  quality  can  be  degraded  to  the 
upper  limits  of  the  public  health  standards 
for  drinking  water  at  the  point  of  first  use 
below  their  operations." 

"Chemical  and  radioactive  wastes  have  de- 
graded the  ground  water  beneath  the  NRTS." 
the  report  said.  It  recommended  that  the 
ABC  stop  pumping  low  level  radioactive 
waste  into  the  aquifer  and  that  It  end  the 
practice  of  burying  solid  waste  above  it. 

The  ABC  then  notified  the  state  of  Idaho 
that  It  plans  to  stop  burying  solid  waste 
over  the  aquifer,  though  not  for  ten  years 
or  more.  ABC  plans  would  send  solid  waste  to 
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a  repository  it  wants  to  esUbllsh  in  1.000- 
foot-deep  salt  mines  In  Lyons.  Kan. 

Federal  water  pollution  officials  say  they 
have  yet  to  get  permission  to  enter  the  Han- 
ford installaUon  and  Inspect  the  tank  stor- 

aite  area.  . 

They  hope  to  rilminate  Hanford's  use  of 

water    from    the    Columbia   River    to    cool 

In  1966.  federal  water  quaUty  offldaU  asked 
the  ABC  to  halt  this  practice  and  InataU  heat 
dlsslpaUon  facUlUes  Hanford.  Nothing  was 
done,  they  said. 

Officials  said  they  are  more  concerned 
about  thermal  pollution  than  with  traces  of 
radioactivity  also  found  In  the  river  and  in 
shellfish  at  Its  mouth  more  than  200  miles 
from  Hanford. 

PreUmlnary  results  of  studies  now  under- 
way have  shown  that  salmon,  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  and  sport  fish  In  the 
river,  are  extremely  sensitive  to  Increases  In 
the  water  temperature.  ^    ^  „ 

In  answer  to  criticism  that  its  vast  store 
of  liquid  waste  Is  particularly  dangerous,  the 
AEC  says  It  expects  to  have  converted  all  the 
Uquld  now  In  storage  at  Hanford  to  soUd 
form  by  1975. 

But  the  growth  of  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry wlU  greaUy  accelerate  the  generation 
of  liquid  waste.  Walter  G.  Belter  of  the  AEC's 
division  of  reactor  development  predicted  in 
a  recent  speech  that  by  the  year  2000.  there 
will  be  77  million  gallons  of  high  level  liquid 
waste  in  storage,  only  3  million  gaUons  less 
than  Is  now  In  tanks. 

The  new  fuel  reprocessing  Industry  is  de- 
veloping as  a  satellite  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  After  about  two  years,  the  radioac- 
tive fuel  elements  In  nuclear  power  plants 
lose  their  efficiency  and  must  be  replaced. 

The  so-called  spent  elements  are  extremely 

hot  and  highly  radioactive.  They  are  stored 

I        at  the  plant  under  water  for  three  to  six 

*•     months  to  allow  the  short-lived  radioactive 

S    elements  to  decay  off  and  also  to  dissipate 

X     some  of  the  heat.  Then  they  are  loaded  Into 

huge  shipping  casks  for  transport  to  a  fuel 

reprocessing  plant. 

The  only  commercial  plant  now  in  opera- 
tion is  at  West  Valley.  N.Y.  Another  Is  un- 
der construction  at  Morris.  111. 

The  reprocessing  plants  have  far  greater 
potential  for  releasing  radioactivity  to  the 
atmosphere  than  do  power  plants.  Their 
normal  releases  of  two  radioactive  ele- 
ments—Krypton 85  and  Tritium— are  far 
greater  than  from  power  plants. 

In  addition,  fuel  reprocessing  plants  will 
become  smaU  storage  depots  for  liquid  radio- 
active waste.  The  Uquld  Is  generated  when 
the  spent  fuel  elements  are  Immersed  In  acid 
and  processed  to  recover  plutonlum  and 
uranium.  High  level  liquid  waste  remains. 

The  new  Morris  plant  being  built  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co..  Is  designed  to  process  the 
liquid  immediately  into  solid  form,  a  proce- 
dure that  could  solve  the  future  Uquld  waste 
problems. 

Moet  shipping  of  spent  fuel  elements  to 
reprocessing  faclllUes  and  potenUally  of  solid 
waste  to  salt  mines  la  via  rail.  Casks  for 
holding  fuel  elements  weigh  75  to  100  tons 
and  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  hold  up  after 
a  30-foot  drop  onto  an  unyielding  surface 
and  30  minutes  In  a  1,476  degree  fire. 

But  the  thick  ABC  reguUUons  governing 
casks  say  nothing  about  the  makeup  of 
trains.  While  federal  regulations  prohibit 
putting  xmllke  hazardous  materials  next  to 
each  other — such  as  radioactive  material  next 
to  a  load  of  explosives — there  la  no  bar  to 
putting  them  In  the  same  freight  train  with 
a  few  cars  In  between. 

Most  of  the  6,000  or  more  derailments  of 
freight  trains  each  year  are  minor.  But  in 
1969  alone.  16  communities  were  evacuated 
after  derailment  of  trains  carrying  carloads 
of  hazardous  materials. 
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There  have  been  no  casee  where  radioac- 
tive material  has  been  Involved  in  a  major 
derailment.  ^     ,  ^. 

But  the  railroads  are  leery  enough  of  the 
prospects  that  some,  including  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral, refuse  to  haul  spent  fuel  elements. 
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UNDXB   the  MtJSHBOOM   CLOTTD — 4:  QUAKX 

PnuL  Sxias  Px&BS 
(By  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 
Three  things  might  halt  plans  for  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  tarta  on  the  remote 
Aleutian  Island  of  Amchltka:  diplomacy,  Uw 
suit  or  gigantic  earthquake. 

Earthquakes  are  common  on  Amchltka.  A 
shake  Just  before  the  test  scheduled  for 
autumn  1971  could  deUy  it.  But  far  more 
damaging  to  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
plans  for  continued  use  of  the  Island  as  a 
test  site  would  be  a  big  quake  right  after 
the  1971  blast. 

Testing  could  be  curUlled  If  agreement  is 
reached  at  the  Strategic  Arms  UmlUtlon 
Talks  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  If  a  group  of  Alaskans  who 
feel  they  are  personally  endangered  by  the 
tests  win  their  contemplated  law  suit. 

The  earthquake  Issue  was  raised  by  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  of  scientists  formed  to  report  to 
the  President's  science  adviser  on  the  po- 
tential hazards  of  underground  nuclear 
tests. 

The  panel  headed  by  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Pltaer. 
president  of  Stanford  University,  studied 
data  compiled  primarily  by  the  AEC  from 
previous  tests,  talked  to  AEC  sclentlsU.  then, 
utilizing  the  expertise  of  Its  own  members 
wrote: 

"The  panel  Is  seriously  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  earthquakes  resulting  from  large- 
yield  nuclear  tests  .  .  .  New  and  significant 
evidence  demonstrates  that  small  earth- 
quakes do  actually  occur  both  Immediately 
after  a  large-yield  test  explosion  and  in  the 
following  weeks. 

"The  largest  of  the  observed  associated 
aftershocks  have  been  between  one  and 
two  magnitudes  less  than  the  explosion  It- 
self. However,  there  does  not  now  appear  to 
be  a  basis  for  eilmlnatlng  the  possibility  that 
a  large  test  explosion  might  induce  either 
immediately  or  after  a  period  of  time,  a 
severe  earthquake  of  sufficient  large  magni- 
tude to  cause  serious  damage  well  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  test  site." 

The  report  went  to^the  White  House  Nov. 
27.  1968.  about  11  months  before  the  first  of 
a  series  of  large-yield  nuclear  tests  was  to  go 
off  on  Amchltka. 

The  panel  also  gave  its  opinion  of  the 
earthquake  potential  at  the  three  existing 
test  sites: 

"The  proposed  tests  at  the  central  Nevada 
site  involve  a  greater  risk  of  earthquake  than 
those  at  the  regvilar  Nevada  test  site,  since 
the  more  northerly  portions  of  Nevada  are 
more  active  selsmlcally.  Since  the  Amchltka 
area  In  Alaska  Is  stlU  more  acUve  selsmlcaUy, 
the  hazard  of  inducing  an  earthquake  must 
be  considered  to  be  greater  at  that  location 
than  at  either  Nevada  site." 

The  report  disappeared  into  the  White 
House.  Preparations  continued  on  Amchltka. 
Pltzer  caUed  Donald  F.  Homlg,  science 
adviser  to  President  Johnson,  and  urged  that 
the  report  be  made  pubUc.  But,  as  Pltzer  re- 
called an  interview,  the  White  House  was  re- 
luctant to  do  anything  with  the  report  be- 
cause Johnson  had  less  than  two  months  re- 
maining In  office. 

When  Richard  M.  Nixon  took  office  aa 
President,  Pltzer  called  his  science  advlaer. 
Dr.  Lee  DuBrtdge,  to  tirge  pubUc  release  of 
the  report. 

On  March  29.  1969,  Pltzer  received  a  letter 
from  DuBridge  rejecting  public  release  but 
saying  there  waa  no  objection  to  Individual 
members  of  the  panel  speaking  out. 
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Pltzer  told  the  American  Chemical  Society 
two  weeks  Uter,  "I  beUeve  the  rtak  that  > 
fj^maging  earthqtiake  might  be  triggeNd 
deeervea  a  much  more  substantial  pubUo 
hearing  before  tests  are  held  at  the  new  altea 
in  central  Nevada  and  the  Aleutian  lalanda, 
which  are  aelBmlcaUy  active  areaa." 

Sen.  Mike  Gravel.  D- Alaska,  asked  for  a 

copy  of  the  report.  He  waa  turned  down,  ha 

said,  because  "they  felt  that  It  was  secret." 

Actually    the    report    contained    notlilBff 

claaslfied. 

Finally  on  Sept.  29,  three  days  before  an 
underground  blast  in  the  range  of  about  1 
million  tons  of  high  explosive  »-as  to  be  aet 
off  on  Amchltka.  the  Plt«er  report  waa 
released. 

The  release  was  handled,  in  Pltaer'a  wwrda, 
"in  a  rather  peculiar  way." 

It  was  included,  beginning  «a  page  49.  in 
a  59-page  pamphlet  that  illrii  iMWfl  Amrhltka 
teat  preparations,  safety,  site  selection,  the 
environment  and  even  a  sea  otter  relocation 
program. 

Despite  congressional  apprehension,  the 
test  went  off  on  schedule.  No  earthquake  fol- 
lowed. No  radioactivity  escaped.  Things  went 
better  than  the  AEC  had  anticipated. 

But  Dr.  Prank  Press,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  earth  sciences  at  Massachxisetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  a  world  renewed 
seismologist  who  was  a  member  of  the  Pltzer 
panel,  said:  "We  all  would  have  bet  that 
nothing  would  happen.  The  probabUity  of 
something  happening  Is  small.  The  risk  is 
very  great." 

Press  pointed  out  that  the  ABC  has  said 
It  plans  to  set  off  nuclear  explosives  of  pro- 
gressively larger  yields.  He  said  sclentlati 
don't  know  enough  about  earthquakes  to 
know  whether  there  might  be  a  certain  size 
shock  from  a  nuclear  blast  which  would  trig- 
ger a  major  quake. 

The  greatest  danger  from  an  earthqtiake  at 
Amchltka  would  come  from  the  tidal  wave  it 
could  generate.  Press  estimated  It  woxild  take 
a  quake  with  a  Richter  scale  reading  of  7.6 
or  8  to  generate  a  tidal  wave  large  enough  to 
cause  damage  in  populated  areas.  The  1969 
Alaska  earthquake,  one  of  the  largest  on 
record,  had  a  Richter  reading  of  8.6. 

An  earthquake  that  large  at  Amchltka 
could  send  a  tidal  wave  across  the  Pacific  that 
would  devastate  coastal  areas  as  far  away  as 
Japan. 

The  AEC  answers  that  there  are  frequent 
large  earthqiiakee  in  the  Amchltka  area  and 
none  has  ever  triggered  a  large  tidal  wave. 

Even  the  Pltzer  panel  stressed  that  the 
posslblUty  was  slight.  The  report  added  that 
It  does  exist,  however,  and  the  need  for  test- 
ing should  be  evaluated  with  this  in  mind. 

Two  government  seismologists  for  the  UJS. 
Geological  Survey  said  this  month  they 
found  in  a  seven-year  study  that  as  many 
earthquakes  occtirred  before  underground 
atomic  explosions  as  afterwards. 

Their  report  In  a  scientific  Journal  had  been 
preceded  last  year  by  another  report  of  three 
different  scientists  who  concluded  that  un- 
derground explosions  triggered  significant 
earthquake  activity. 

Robert  D.  Jones  Jr..  manager  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
which  Includes  Amchltka,  watches  with  grow- 
ing frtistratlon  the  coming  of  what  he  calls 
"the  bomb  people." 

For  years  Jones  haa  worked  to  make 
Amchltka  and  other  Islands  In  the  chain  xcicm 
hospitable  to  the  rare  Aleutian  Canada  Oooae, 
as  well  as  to  bald  eagles,  and  other  wildlife. 
But  the  preparations  for  the  1971  test  are 
eliminating  the  ground  cover  and  driving  off 
the  birds,  says  Jonee.  Another  factor  la  the 
noise  and  activity. 

"I  ^*<<nir  the  bomb  pe(q>le  have  loet  the 
skill  of  walking."  Jonee  said  in  a  telephone 
Interview  from  the  refuge  headquarters  in 
Cold  Bay.  "They  seem  to  have  to  go  eveij- 
where  by  helicopter." 
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other  Plah  and  Wildlife  Service  Pe"oimel 
a,eTeS>lB«  a  close  watch  on  AnKhltka  and 
?Se  a  l«s  gloomy  view.  They  report  th»t 
iS;  eile  populauon  actually  has  increawd 
^e  to  the  more  plenUful  food  supply  rep- 
resented by  garbage.  . 

•Thafs  not  true."  responds  Jonw.  "rae 
eagles  nesUng  there  have  been  nesUng  f or 
^rs  If  they  continue  to  haraas  those  birds 

""^ItritrSiu.  and  susoeptlblUty  to 
earthquakes,  why  did  the  AEC  setUe  on 
Amchltka  for  Its  test  site?  

AEC  officials  say  the  choice  was  narrowed 
to  Amchltka  and  the  North  Slope  In  north- 
ern Alaska.  According  to  Dr.  Harry  Reyn- 
olds of  the  weapons  section  of  Law^ff 
Radiation  Laboratory  In  Ll^ermore  Calir. 
the  North  Slope  was  eliminated  becauae 
of  the  inhospitable  climate,  although  It  is 
selsmlcaUy  stable. 

Mat  Gen.  E.  B.  OlUer.  director  of  the 
AKCs  weapons  division,  says  another  fac- 
tor was  ecological,  particularly  the  presence 
nearby  of  caribou  calving  grounds. 

But  doesn-t  the  AEC  know  enough  al- 
ready about  detonating  nuclear  bombs— or 
devices,  as  It  prefers  to  caU  them? 

Is  there  any  real  need  for  niore  tests? 

••Tou  don't  design  a  weapon  andwonder 
If  It  will  go  bang."  says  Reynolds.  The  tests 
L    -experTments.  a  series  of  experiments^ 

Not  all  the  devices  that  the  AEC  makes 
Ko  bang  deep  underground  are  weapons, 
iome  are  handled  by  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram, the  U.S.  effort  to  find  peaceful  uses 
for  nuclear  explosives. 

John  S.  Kelly,  director  of  the  AEC  s  divi- 
sion of  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosives,  sees 
the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  to  release  new 
energy  sources  as  the  most  promising  cur- 
rent Plowshare  program. 

such  experiments  with  natural  gas  an<l 
oil  shale  involve  underground  nuclear  blasts 
in  Colorado.  They  have  popularized  a  bump- 
er sticker  among  test  opponents  that  ad- 
vises:    "Visit    Colorado.    Playground    of   the 

There  are  problems.  KeUy  admits.  The 
first  natural  gas  stimulated  by  a  nuclear 
explosion  was  radioactive  to  an  extent  that 
makM  it  unfit  for  use  in  homes.  But  Kelly 
is  certain  the  radlo«;Uvlty  can  be  reduced 
m  future  shots. 

Opponents  of  such  programs  worry  that 
economics  will  dictate  a  relaxation  of  safety 

The  two  companies  most  Involved  In  this 
program  are  CER  Oeonucle«  Corp.  of  Las 
V^^Nev..  and  Austral  OH  Co.  of  Hous- 
t<m  Tex.  Three  officials  from  these  com- 
panies recently  Jointly  wrote  a  paper  called 
i^nomlcs   of    Nuclear    Gas    Stlmula,tlon. 

In  It  they  said.  "The  two  gas  stimulation 
exoertments  performed  thus  far  were  so 
ex^mlve   they  could  not  poaslbly  be  eco- 

''^SJolltion  to  the  gas  stl^"l»tl??  PI^I; 
ect^own  as  Rullson  In  western  Colorado 
led  to  the  fiUng  of  a  suit  In  VB.  District 
Court  in  Denver.  ,     . 

^ybody  won  a  Uttle  bit.  The  project 
WW  allowed  to  continue  with  provision  that 
pr^r  safeguards  be  followed_^  But  ^po- 
h^  were  cheered  by  that  part  of  the  de- 
S  Which  gave  them  the  right  to  sue  a 
government  agency  whose  acttvlttes  they 
felt  were  potentially  harmful. 

one  of  the  most  ambitious  Plowshare  proj- 
ects was  the  plan  to  buUd  a  new  canal 
tS^  central    America   utilizing   nuclear 

"^Thf  Ttlantlc-Paclflc  Interocewilc  Canal 
Study  Commission  will  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  feasibility  of  the  project  by 
Dec  31.  1970.  Its  report  will  omit  any  Judg- 
ment on  the  possible  use  of  nuck»r  explo- 
alvee  because  the  AEC  was  unable  to  get 
the  funds  for  the  tests  needed  to  give  the 
commission  pertinent  d*ta.  ^    ^    ^ 

Among  the  ABC  scientists  most  ^m>- 
polnted  by  the  lack  of  progress  toward  the 
Smal  is  Dr.  Edward  TeUer.  the  physicist 
dubbed  "Father  of  the  H  Bomb." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TeUer  dlsmlaeed.  In  an  Interview,  reports 
that  the  commission  would  reject  the  whole 
Idea  of  a  sea-level  canal. 

Kelly  alao  Is  reluctant  to  abandon  the 
Idea  entirely.  But.  he  said,  at  this  time  "any 
decision  would  have  to  be  without  reUance 
on  nuclear  technology." 
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THE  REAL  MEANING  OP  PRICE  AND 
WAGE  CONTROLS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 


Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
last  day  of  July,  Congress  held  an  un- 
usual  Friday  session   to  spend  several 
houi-s  in  a  most  peculiar  debate  on  a  bill 
establishing  new  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards for  defense  contracting,  onto  which 
had  been   tacked  a  rider  empowering 
the  President,  by  Executive  order,  "to 
stabilize   prices,    rents,   wages,    interest 
rates,  and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  May  25,  1970" — the 
date  the  bill  was  introduced.  This  would 
authorize  full  price  and  wage  controls. 
After  a  day  of  bewildering  maneuver, 
the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  the  aston- 
ishingly one-sided  vote  of  257  to  19,  with 
six    other    Congressmen    also    paired 
against  it.  Thus  only  25  Members  of  the 
House    registered    their   disapproval   of 
price  and  wage  controls. 

Most  Members  apparently  assumed 
that  President  Nixon  will  not  use  the 
powers  in  this  bill,  except  in  a  true  na- 
tional emergency.  By  and  large.  Demo- 
crat Members  seemed  to  think  they  were 
embarrassing  the  President  by  passing 
the  biU.  while  RepubUcan  Members  were 
willing  to  leave  the  decision  entirely  up 

to  him.  ,  , 

I  trust  that  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  beUeve  that  the  President 
will  not  use  the  vast  powers  they  gave 
him  are  right.  But  certainly  the  lop- 
sided vote  for  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
make  it  any  easier  for  the  President  to 
resist  the  growing  pressures  to  try  this 
fraudulent  instant  solution  to  our  grow- 
ing inflation  crisis. 

Increasingly  frustrated  by  the  appar- 
ent inabUity  of  their  Government  and 
economic  system  to  put  the  brakes  on 
rising  prices,  more  and  more  Americans 
are  being  sold  on  price  and  wage  con- 
trols as  the  answer.  Even  in  the  House 
debate,  the  comments  of  many  Members 
suggested  that  either  they  thought  price 
controls  can  actually  stop  inflation,  or 
wanted  the  pe<«>le  to  assume  so. 

On  the  contrary,  our  own  experience 
and  that  of  many  other  nations  has 
shown  that  price  and  wage  controls  1^  a 
free  country  do  not  actually  halt  tofla- 
tion.  but  merely  compoimd  the  problwn. 
They  add  immensely  to  the  cost  of 
Govenrnientr-the  greatest  single  cause 
of  inflaUon.  Even  with  a  bureaucratic 
army  of  would-be  price  enforcers,  price 
and  wage  controls  cannot  be  generally  or 
uniformly     enforced.     Black     markets 
flourished  despite  price  and  wage  con- 
trols even  during  World  War  H.  whra 
American  patriotism  was  at  Its  highest 
pitch  in  modem  Umes,  and  we  were  en- 
gaged in  all-out  war  for  our  national 
survival,  and  legal  prices  and  wages  also 


rose  substantially.  Now.  with  patriotism 
at  perhaps  its  lowest  ebb  In  aU  our  his- 
tory and  disregard  for  law  rampant,  it 
is  absurd  to  think  that  such  controls 
could  work  without  a  total  denial  of 
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During  the  debate,  some  Congressmen 
attempted  to  blame  our  present  inflation 
(HI  the  Vietnam  war,  conveniently  over- 
looking the  fact  that  nondefense  spend- 
ing now  exceeds  defense  spending  in  our 
budget  for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  and 
that  defense  spending  has  been  steadily 
trending  downward  ever  since  the  re- 
gime of  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  while  spending  for  welfare-type 
programs  has  been  soaring. 

Everyone  should  know  by  this  time 
that  inflation  is  inevitable  without  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  Yet  when  the 
final  choice  is  made  and  votes  are  cast, 
there  never  seems  to  be  enough  who  are 
willing  to  cut  spending  sufiBciently  to 
make  the  budget  balance.  So  inflation 
goes  on. 

Price  and  wage  controls  will  not  work 
In  a  free  country.  But  to  a  considerable 
extent  they  wUl  work  in  a  slave  state 
like  Communist  Russia.  If  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  think  of  to  fight  infla- 
tion, that  could  be  its  result  As  Con- 
gressman H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa  said  in 
the  July  31  debate: 

No  President  should  be  delegated  the  aw- 
ful power  to  take  over  the  economy  and 
finances  of  this  Nation  without  havUig  de- 
clared an  emergency  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. And  no  Congress  should  delegate  to  the 
President  such  untrammeled  power  with- 
out requiring  such  a  declaration. 

I  am  willing  to  give  the  President  emer- 
gency powers,  but  I  want  him  to  tell  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  that  there  Is  an  emer- 
gency that  necesslUtes  those  powers.  This 
bUl  Is  a  monstrosity  In  that  It  holds  out 
false  hopes  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 


ARE  WE  GOING  TO  ABANDON 
SUSTAINED  YIELD? 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  national 
forest  management  policy  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  state  of  crisis.  The  great 
public  awakening  now  occurring  in  the 
field  of  environment  is  matched  by  grow- 
ing pressure  on  the  forests  for  more  tim- 
ber. Collisions  already  occurring  between 
opposing  interests  in  our  forests  fore- 
shadow an  impending  major  confronta- 
tion between  conservationists  and  the 
timber  industry. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)   has  assumed  a 
leading  role  in  bringing  public  attention 
to  the  increasing  threats  to  our  national 
forests.  An  excellent  article  in  the  fifth 
anniversary  Issue  of  Colorado  magazine 
documents  Senator  McGeb's  efforts  to 
force  a  critical  reexamination  of  national 
timber  policy.  His  succinct  phrase,  "Why 
should  we  make  the  Rockies  like  every- 
where else,  when  everywhere  else  wants 
to  be  like  the  Rockies?"  headlines  the 
article  and  symbolizes  his  clear  opposi- 
tion to  excessive  cutting. 
We  are  hearing  from  all  sides  these 
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days-via  Presidential  "tatement    task 
Srce  report,  industry  newsletters,  pubUc 
land  law  review  report,  speecha  by  In- 
dustiT  foresters  and  Forest  Service  per- 
sonnel—ominous  sounds  of  a  caU  for  to- 
creased  cutting,    such   tortured   argu- 
ments as  the  "increased  water  runoff, 
"reduced  fire  danger."  and  even     in- 
creased oxygen  supply"  are  raised  to 
support  of  greater  timber  harvesting^ 
What  lies  at  the  hearts  of  this  poUcy. 
however,  is  revealed  to  President  Nixon  s 
Sient  of  June  19  which  caUs  for 
levels  of  cutting  adjusted  to  "anticipated 
swings  to  demand."  In  oUier  words  tiie 
bustoessman  is  to  replace  the  forester  as 
the  chief  determtoer  of  cuttog  levels. 

The  President's  statement  followed  re- 
lease of  a  report  by  the  White  House 
Task  Force  on  Softwood  Lumber  and 
Plywood.  Presided  over  by  then  Budget 
Director  Robert  Mayo,  the  task  force 
caUed  for  a  new  poUcy  of  tocreased  tim- 
ber harvest  to  meet  housing  market  de- 
mands. ,    J 
The  same  sentiment  had  been  voiced 
several  monUis  earlier  to  a  speech  by 
Presidential  Counsellor  Bryce  Harlow, 
before  a  Umber  todustry  convention  to 
San  Francisco.  In  conveytog  his  em- 
pathy to  the  todustry   representatives 
over  Uie  death  of  the  notorious  "Timber 
Supply  Act,"  he  promised  that  econon^c 
relief  would  be  soon  forthcoming:  He 
said: 

Tragic  It  U,  but  the  fact  U  Juat  unavoid- 
able ^at  as  America  deflates  Inflation,  the 
first  major  Industrial  segment  In  the  coun- 
try to  take  the  Iwunt  of  the  contraction  la 
always  housing,  which  ^J^''^}'^^^,^ 
butter  .  .  .  This  has  been  the  subject  of  re- 
peated Cabinet  and  other  discussions  with 
the  President,  and.  Indeed.  I  report  that  we 
are  exceedingly  busy  right  now  devel<q>liig 
measures  to  alleviate  It. 

These  measures  which  were  busUy  be- 
ing developed  have  emerged  as  the  Presi- 
dential directive  of  June  19. 

Obviously  the  Budget  Director  and  the 
Presidential  counsellor  had  their  own 
concerns,  and  they  were  not  U:iose  of  the 
conservationists.  But  the  fact  Uiat  tMs 
economic  stopgap  measure  has  now  be- 
come Executive  policy  is  cause  for  alann. 
The  entire  policy  shapes  up  as  another 
dip  into  the  natural  resources  till  to  ball 
an  todustriy  out  of  economic  trouble. 
Previously  set  sound  forestry  cutting  pol- 
icies are  to  be  altered  to  ease  a  short- 
term  inflationary  squeeze.  

Senator  McGee  has  called  for  a  hard 
look  at  this  poUcy  and  at  questionable 
forestry  techniques,  such  as  clearcutttag. 
which  economic  pressures  promote^/T^e 
article.  entiUed  "Your  Forests,  TlieiT 
Timber,"  spells  out  his  position  and 
makes  clear  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  in 
our  forests.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Uie  article  be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Ricohd, 
as  follows: 


YOtTB  POBJtSTS.  THKIB  TUCBSS 

At  first  glance.  Dubola.  Wyoming,  seems 
JuBt  Uke  anotho-  small  mountain  town  In 
the  West.  Ranches,  motels,  cafes,  bars  and 
curio  shop*  Ue  cradled  together  In  a  gentle 
valley  o'  the  Rocklee— all  but  waUed  In  by  a 
circle  of  red  eandstone  cUJIs  and  ploture^jue 
BDow-cai^Md  peaka. 

There  la  the  usual  qualntne*  of  any  UtUe 
Western  town.  It  has  a  right  angle  turn  in 
the  middle  of  Main  Street.  A  maasive  cement 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Krizzly  bear  welcomea  the  *>»^»1«  ~fSJ! 
STmirby  YeUow«tone  National  Park-  T*f 
independent  Dubois  Telephone  Exchjmge. 
Inc.  has  petitioned  the  Public  Service  Com- 
nuaslon  to  initiate  one-party  f^«-  ;«;^ 
of  course,  there  la  the  ^ew  iMtttutton^ 
brick  poet  office  looking  much  too  rtlff  for 
this  casual  back-country  oouomunlty. 

U's  a  nice  quiet  spot,  but  the  people  are 
uneasy.  For  years,  the  timber  Industry  has 
run  Dubois  (pop.  674)  by  the  earuff  of  lt« 
neck.  Everyone  there  knows  "-*»<» /.**^.|*;r 
no  matter  what  they  do.  Some,  like  dude 
rancher  Lee  Shoemaker,  fight  It  because  they 
see  nearby  forests  being  reduced  to  n»bW«. 
Others,  like  logging  company  P**^*^*  >Sl 
vis  Reed,  support  It  because  It  glvee  the 
Dubois  area  anothM  76  Jobe— hla  own  In- 
cluded. ^_     ,.,„n 

No  one  in  Dubola  can  escape  ttie  aweecme 
lumber  mlU.  For  a  half  mUe  alongside  the 
mam  highway  coming  into  toT^- BT^t  puee 
of  sawlogs  and  towering  stacks  of  2x4  studte 
actuaUy  obecure  the  nearby  mountains  from 

No  less  Imposing  ta  the  company  s  rip- 
roartng  fleet  of  fork  lUts.  cranes.  stradtUe 
buggies,  bulldozers,  and  log  trucks— •  throb- 
bing dlesri  armada  that  annually  removeB 
some  50-mllllon  board  feet  of  Umber  from 
the  high-country  forests.  And  often  the  mill  s 
large  teepee-shaped  sawdust  burner  fpllie  a 
steel  gray  pall  of  smoke  across  the  enOre 
Wind  River  valley— causing  one  bemiued 
visitor  at  Shoemaker's  well-outfltted  CM 
Ranch  to  dub  Dubois  "the  Uttle  Pltt*ur|^ 
of  the  Rockies." 

Drive  up  the  curving,  dusrty  roads  ttiat 
lead  to  the  nearby  US  National  Poret— pub- 
Uc  land,  all  of  It— and  the  lumber  Industey 
takes  on  another  face.  Aftw  a  steady  cilmb 
through  peaceful  pine  and  meadow  country, 
a  sudden  turn  In  the  road  dlaclosee  a  \Mt- 
ren  tract  of  rutted  subeoU.  upturned  rooka 
and  the  charred  remains  of  what  once  wae 
a  beautlfvU  foreet. 

The  lumberjack  wUl  explain  with  pride 
that  here  U  where  hla  crews  have  "d^- 
cut"— €m  efficient,  modem  method  of  tree 
harvesting  that  has  been  a  boon  to  the  com- 
pany cost  accountants  at  the  abeentee  home 
office  back  In  New  York. 

But  last  summer,  when  Wyoming  Senator 
Gale  W.  McGee  (D)  used  the  Congressional 
recess  to  poke  around  these  parts,  he  saw 
such  timbering  practices  on  the  National 
Forest  In  a  UtUe  different  light.  Wyoming 
outdoorsmen  and  conservationists  had  been 
browbeating  their  senior  Senator  for  years 
about  the  ravages  of  clear-cutting.  When  Mc- 
Gee saw  the  devastation  first  band,  It  al- 
most snapped  his  head  off.  Places  where  In- 
tensive logging  had  taken  place  were,  he 
sharply  reported,  "disaster  areas.  They  look 
Uke  they  had  been  pummeled  by  B-6a  bomb- 
ers, rather  than  cleared  according  to  a  ra- 
tional poUcy  of  national  timber  manage- 
ment." 

The  tlmbermen  have  tried  to  soothe  Mc- 
Gee and  his  kind  with  assurances  that  It 
won't  look  bad  very  long.  Natural  regrowth 
of  new  trees,  they  proclaim.  Is  right  around 
the  corner.  But  down  In  Dubois,  Shoshone 
National  Forest  Banger  Hal  Wadley  can  un- 
easUy  point  to  a  map  which  shows  some 
16  000  acres  Ui  his  district  alone  where  no 
trees  have  come  back— after  10,  20  and  even 
30  years  of  waiting  for  regrowth. 

The  lumbermen  glibly  respond  with  pleas 
for  patience.  Here  In  the  Rockies,  they  ex- 
plain, the  growing  season  Is  short,  the  raln- 
faU  light,  and  the  soU  shaUow.  It  takes  time 
for  Mother  Nature  to  woi*  under  such  se- 
vere conditions— and  It  may  be  more  Uke 
60  years  before  new  Uees  start  comUig  back 
in,  and  perhi^  160  before  they  look  Uke  a 
forest  again. 

By  now  the  people  are  angry.  Someone 
slams  his  fllst  on  a  bar  and  aays.  "What  tte 
heU  do  you  mean— 160  ye«r«T  That's  too 
damn  long!"  and  he  starts  asking  irtiats 
going  to  happen  Ux  the  meantime— to  the 
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land,  the  water,  the  wUdUfe.  the  rocreatUm. 
and  the  natural  beauty?  m.-«i— 

Wyoming's  Republican  Governor  Stanley 
K.  Hatiiaway  1«  quick  to  try  and  sugar  th«»e 
anxieties.  "LoggU»g  Is  Important  to  U^ 
state's  economy."  he  has  stressed  repeatedly. 
"Its  benefits  cant  be  overlooked— the  cash 
value  of  the  lumber,  the  Jobs,  the  Uusome, 
the  economic  progress." 

"Smoe  the  sute  already  has  so  much 
WUdemess,"  reasons  the  sagacious  Gover- 
nor "It's  foolish  to  make  a  fuss  about  cutting 
Just  a  few  stands  of  timber  here  and  there. 
And  besides,  the  lumber  people  know  what 
they're  doing— because,  after  aU,  they^ 
trained  professionals." 

Not  so  easily  overlooked  Is  the  fact  that 
the  "timber  problem"  might  be  more  than  a 
matter  of  "to  cut  or  not  to  cut."  While  Gov- 
ernor Hathaway  cheerfxiUy  stumps  for  the 
logging  industry,  there  Is  every  Indlcatiim 
that  the  real  economic  future  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West  Ues  not  In  lumber,  but  in  the 
careful  development  for  outdoor  recreation. 
And  the  recreation  boom  Is  big  Ui  Wyo- 
ming. Fifty  miles  west  of  Dubois,  VS.  Forest 
lands  Join  with  the  region's  two  great  Na- 
tional Parks:  YeUowstone  and  Grand  Teton, 
lisst  summer,  over  four  mlUlon  sightseers 
came  to  marvel  at  this  remarkable  concentra- 
tion of  natural  wonders.  Nearly  two  mllUon 
visitors  were  recorded  In  the  region's  three 
National  Forests.  And  growing  nimibers  of 
backpackers  and  traU  riders  are  exploring 
nearby  WUderness  Areas. 

Each  fall,  thousands  of  big  game  hunters 
funnel  Into  Wyoming  seeking  deer,  elk, 
moose,  bear  and  big  hom  sheep.  And  around 
the  town  of  Jackson,  Just  south  of  Grand 
Teton  Park,  a  year-round  land  boom  has  sky- 
rocketed prices  as  high  as  $10,000  an  acre, 
with  a  m'"*'""'"  purchase  of  ten  acres. 

When  compared  with  recreation,  however, 
lumbering  brings  quicker  cash  profits,  and 
no  long-term  responslblUties.  Ixigglng  is 
largely  a  cut-and-run  operation;  the  big 
companies  simply  grab  the  good  timber  and 
get  out.  Then  the  VB.  Forest  Service  takes 
over  and  starts  to  undo  the  damage — and 
after  clear-cuttmg.  there's  plenty  of  clean-t^) 
work  to  be  done. 

At  best,  clear-cutting  Is  a  swift,  five-step 
method.  First  a  Forest  Ranger— often  shad- 
owed by  a  lumberman  who  Is  caUlng  the 
shots— cruises  a  timber  stand  and  marks 
what  Is  to  be  cut.  The  area  can  be  anywhere 
from  a  few  acres  to  several  thousand,  and 
generaUy  it's  rectangular  In  shape  for  tasier 
logging.  Next,  every  tree  In  the  specified 
area^usuable  or  not— Is  toppled.  Quickly  the 
good  logs  are  snaked  out  and  trucked  to  the 

nearest  miU.  

UsuaUy  that's  where  everything  stops — ana 
the  area  Is  left  looking  like  an  abandoned 
lunk  heap.  More  often,  however  buUdoaers 
mop  up— scrapUig  the  remaUis  Into  giant 
slash  pUes  which  are  then  burned.  As  much 
as  80  percent  of  a  stand  may  go  up  In  smoke. 
The  Forest  Service  works  with  what's  left — 
and  most  often  that  Isn't  very  much. 

Justification  for  this  ten-thumbed  jwoce- 
dure  abounds— aU  with  the  nagging  ring  of 
shady   half-truths,   but   spoken   with   con- 
viction. ^^       J     «... 
"Baric  beeties  will  get  the  trees  If  we  dont. 
"Those  trees  are  over-mature." 
"We're  preventing  natural  disasters." 
"You  have  to  have  fire  to  pop  open  the 
cones  and  let  out  the  seeds." 

Senator  McGee's  response  to  these  excuses 
was  quick  and  to  the  pomt:  "I  don't  think 
the  Forest  Service  can  explain  away— with 
beetles  or  anything  else— the  devastation  rre 
seen  In  Wyoming's  high  country." 

The  real  reason  behind  clear-cutting  Is  de- 
ceptively simple— dollar  economy  for  the 
lumber  company.  It's  much  cheaper  to  saw 
headlong  through  an  entire  are*  than  It  Is 
to  selectively  cut  one  tree  here,  and  another 
there— preserving  a  sane  semblance  of  nat- 
ural woodland. 

There  may  be  sense  In  dear-cutting  in 
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Bome  regions  of  the  nation.  Land  in  the  deep 
South  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  regrow 
trees  to  cuttable  size  In  25  to  40  years. 

But  in  the  Rockies  It's  different.  Above 
Dubois,  for  example,  most  timbering  takes 
place  at  elevations  between  7.600  and  10,000 
feet,  where  the  severe  sub-alplne  climate 
permits  only  meager  regrowth— and  at  a 
snails  pace.  Noting  that  It  takes  between  135 
and  300  years  for  new  trees  to  again  reach 
maturity.  Senator  McOee  has  bluntly  con- 
cluded, "In  the  high  country,  when  you  talk 
about  harvesting  timber,  you  are  really  talk- 
ing about  wiping  out  a  forest." 

Often  In  the  Rockies,  new  trees  Just  won't 
regrow.  so  the  timbered  area  remains  sterile, 
or  fills  In  with  scattered  patches  of  sage  and 
thistle.  Artificial  reforesting  Is  both  costly 
and  chancy.  Besides,  the  Forest  Service 
budget  for  this  rescue  mission  Is  paltry. 
Paced  with  the  16.000  acres  of  barren,  clear- 
cut  land  In  his  district,  Forest  Ranger  Wad- 
lev  has  only  the  funds  to  work  on  300  acres 
In  1970  In  the  past,  the  timber  Industry  has 
been  asked  to  help  with  replanting,  but  has 
declined  to  do  so. 

"Working  with  the  logging  companies," 
quipped  one  disgusted  Forest  Service  Ranger, 
"Is  like  sharing  a  cabin  with  a  half-house- 
broken  elephant." 

Generally,  however,  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  content  to  serve  as  the  unofficial  trade 
association  for  the  lumber  Industry.  Money, 
time  and  effort  are  lavished  on  timber  "man- 
agement": the  agency's  1971  budget  shows 
a  whopping  $53  million  outlay  for  timber — 
but  only  (35  million  for  everything  else. 

Arty  pamphlets  about  logging  adorn  pub- 
lic information  racks  In  ranger  stations,  and 
ro«d  sign  propaganda  staunchly  proclaims 
"America  Needs  Productive  Forests."  In  Mon- 
tana's Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest,  a 
desolate  clear-cut  area  has  been  honored  as 
a  scenic  "point  of  Interest" — complete  with 
an  explanatory  billboard. 

In  the  years  since  passage  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964.  the  Forest  Service  has  con- 
sistently favored  Wilderness  Area  boundaries 
that  would  allow  more  logging.  And  Forest 
Service  Chief  Edward  P.  Cliff  shares  with 
many  of  his  men  the  questionable  Integrity 
of  supporting  the  misleading  National  Forest 
Timber  Supply  Act — a  bUl  that  noted  con- 
servation writer  Mike  Frome  has  called  "a 
flimsy,  raw  attempt  to  play  on  the  housing 
shortage  and  high  lumber  prices"  In  order 
to  accelerate  clear-cutting  everywhere. 

In  contrast,  the  Forest  Service  is  treating 
millions  of  recreatlon-mlnded  Americans  who 
really  own  the  public  forest  lands  with  be- 
nign neglect.  In  1970  not  a  cent  will  be  spent 
on  campground  construction  in  the  three 
Forests  of  northwestern  Wyoming — even 
though  the  present  facilities  are  skimpy  and 
often  overcrowded.  Elsewha-e  In  the  Rockies, 
the  c&mpground  situation  is  even  worse  with 
already  established  areas  being  closed  to 
travelers. 

Teton  National  Forest  Supervisor.  Bob 
Safraji,  resents  the  Increasing  number  of 
summertime  visitors  on  his  land,  and  sourly 
grouses  about  it  becoming  "a  bedroom  for 
the  NaUonal  Parks."  Seventy  miles  south. 
Brldger  Forest  personnel  have  been  trying  to 
move  a  large  Boy  Scout  camp  from  the  shores 
of  a  clear  lake  to  a  deadwater  pond  full  of 
leeches.  And  throughout  the  Rockies.  Service 
officials  fashionably  wall  about  hippies  In- 
vadlr.g  their  domain — and  compile  ag- 
gressively negative  statistics  on  the  costs  of 
campground  repair  and  Utter  clean-up. 

In  truth,  this  benighted  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  saddled  with  one 
of  the  more  idealistic  and  difficult  mandates 
ever  banded  a  public  agency  In  the  U.S.  The 
landmark  MulUple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield 
Act  ot  1960  commands  the  Forest  Service 
to  equitably  balance  the  use  of  Its  lands 
among  recreation,  livestock  gracing,  log- 
ging, mining.  wUdUfe  and  watershed. 

No  one  acre  U  expected  to  cupport  all 
theae  usee    and  if  a  certain  area  is  specially 
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stdted  to  a  single  tise,  then  It  should  prevail. 
The  main  point  Is  to  achieve  a  nationwide 
balance  while  still  getting  the  most  from 
each  area. 

During  Its  decade  of  existence,  "multiple 
use"  has  faired  well  on  paper  but  poorly  in 
practice — mainly  because  the  timber  inter- 
ests have  bullied  the  Forest  Service  Into  up- 
setting the  balance  It  Is  charged  to  main- 
tain. As  Senator  McGee  remarked,  "There  can 
be  no  multple  use  of  forests  if  there  are  no 
trees."  And  in  many  places  In  the  Rockies, 
that's  how  it  Is. 

The  Fish  Creek  area  In  Wyoming  is  a  case 
In  point.  Located  in  the  National  Forest 
country  McGee  toured  last  summer,  the  up- 
per reaches  of  this  once  scenic  stream  rise 
up  Just  under  the  Continental  Divide.  As 
it  grows,  the  creek  tumbles  through  a  lush 
mixture  of  broad  meadows,  wooded  ridges 
and  undlstvirbed  blocks  of  virgin  forest.  At 
least,  that's  the  way  it  used  to  be. 

Now  a  first  class,  gravel  road  penetrates 
the  area — leading  'Jllrectly  back  to  the  huge 
U.S.  Plywood  mill  in  Dubois.  Main  logging 
roads  push  into  every  large  stand  of  forest, 
and  smaller  access  tracks  branch  out  In  all 
directions.  About  60  percent  of  the  area's 
trees  are  already  gone — cut  away  in  large 
geometric  swaths  up  to  80  acres  in  size. 

The  logged  land  is  now  scarred  and  eroded. 
During  the  spring,  heavy  rains  turn  nearby 
streams  coffee  brown  with  mud  and  silt:' 
often  they  fiood.  Then.  In  the  summer,  many 
dry  upland  the  area  Is  the  scene  of  minia- 
ture mountain  diist  storms.  Obviously,  fish- 
ing here  is  a  sport  of  the  past. 

The  Fish  Creek  drainage  was  also  once  a 
hunter's  paradise.  From  1960  to  1966,  an 
average  of  350  elk  were  taken  there  each 
year.  Then  the  timber  cutters  came,  and  in 
1968  less  than  100  elk  were  successfully 
hunted.  There  is  not  only  considerably  less 
game,  but  also  a  real  economic  loss;  In  1965. 
every  elk  killed  represented  $718  pumped 
Into  Wyoming's  recreational  economy. 

Still  the  frantic  timbering  continues.  Leaf 
through  one  of  the  small  local  weeklies  that 
keep  Wyoming  scattered  communities  In 
touch  with  themselves,  and  occasionally  the 
outside  world.  As  often  as  not,  tucked  away 
on  a  back  page  will  be  an  inconspicuous  two- 
or  three-inch  annoimcement :  "National 
Forest  Tlml>er  For  Sale"  reads  the  modest 
headline — and  the  notice  below  mechanlcaiUy 
spells  out  details  about  the  area  to  be  cut. 
plus  the  procedure  to  foUow  In  submitting 
bids.  Already  large  stands  of  trees  have  been 
sold  in  advance  for  clear-cutting  as  far 
ahead  aa  1975. 

Unfortxmately.  there  Is  plenty  of  official 
support  for  this  headlong  sell-out  of  Wyo- 
mUig^  recreational  futiire.  Ever  since  he  took 
office  in  1966,  Governor  Hathaway  has  been 
a  tunnel-vlsloned  champion  of  solely  mone- 
tary development.  In  the  tired  tradition  of 
the  late  I9th  century  robber  barons,  his  atti- 
tude has  shriveled  to  a  gleeful  fixation  on 
imme<yate  dollar  growth.  By  the  Governor's 
standards,  apparently,  anything  that  brings 
a  qtilck  buck  into  the  state  economy  is 
good — and  represents  progress.  No  matter 
that  much  of  Wyoming's  new  industry  pays 
far  more  to  out-of-state  stockholders  than  to 
local  citizens. 

In  recent  yean,  Hathaway  has  passed  for 
a  rash  of  projects  which  threaten  to  deci- 
mate the  scenic  and  recreational  value  of 
Wyoming  Dams  on  the  Upper  Green  River, 
one  of  the  original  six  streams  proposed  for 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System; 
private  land  grabs  that  would  eliminate 
winter  range  for  thousands  of  deer;  pollution 
standards  variances  that  would  make  the 
state's  pure  air  laws  a  Judicial  Joke;  ostrtcb- 
Uke  do-nothinglsm  in  cleaning  up  the  state's 
dirtied  waters.  And,  of  course,  timbering. 

To  begin  with,  the  aovemor  has  ada- 
mantly oppoaed  the  claaalflcatlon  of  any  new 
WUdemass  Areas  in  the  state — despite  the 
uniaatcbed  abundance  of  Wyoming  moun- 
tain country  suited  for  such  official  deslgna- 
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tlon.  The  prime  reason  behind  his  stand: 
by  Federal  Law  timbering  is  prohibited  in 
Wilderness. 

Instead  of  clarifying  his  position,  however, 
Hathaway  has  created  and  then  attacked  an 
Imaginary  enemy.  He  has  ripped  Into  "those 
radical  preservationists  who  would  fence  the 
entire  state."  he  has  raised  the  alarmist  spec- 
tre of  a  "conservationist  takeover,"  and  last 
summer  at  the  Western  Governor's  Confer- 
ence in  Seattle  he  needled  Forest  Service 
Chief  Edward  Cliff,  asking.  "When  are  we 
going  to  stop  looking  for  new  Wilderness 
Areas?  You  could  turn  my  whole  state  Into 
a  Wilderness  and  then  nobody  could  make  a 
living!" 

More  serious  than  his  verbal  assa'jlts, 
however,  are  the  Governor's  actions.  State 
officials  and  employees  who  have  attempted 
to  support  recreational  values  have  been 
muzzled.  Many  believe  Hathaway  has  stacked 
Wyoming's  Fish  and  Game  Commission  with 
parties  Insensitive  to  the  worth  of  outdoor 
activities.  And  its  a  fact  that  this  Com- 
mission has  forbidden  certain  Fish  and  Game 
Department  officials  to  speak  up  In  cases 
where  recreation  and  wildlife  are  being 
threatened  by  commercial  development. 

When  It  comes  to  logging  Itself.  Hath- 
away strikes  a  different  note — praising  the 
Industry  for  Its  economic  contribution  to 
the  state.  But  there's  a  side  of  timbering  the 
evasive  Governor  doesn't  mention. 

At  the  end  of  a  normal  work  day,  Dubois 
area  loggers  will  often  gather  at  the  Coffee 
Mill,  a  neatly  kept  roadside  reetaurant  oo 
the  western  edge  of  town.  SltUng  around 
In  their  beat  up  aluminum  hard  hats,  these 
men  talk  freely  about  what  it's  really  like 
to  be  tied  to  the  timber  industry. 

Immediately  It's  apparent  that  the  loggers 
feel  a  definite  pride  In  their  work.  But  here 
It's  often  hard  to  tell  when  a  man  Is  proud, 
and  when  he  Is  trapped  and  making  the  best 
of  a  bad  thing. 

It  was  hell  out  there  today,  one  of  them 
says  In  a  flat  drawl.  "We  were  cutting  up 
near  Union  Pass,  and  the  snow — Its  so  damn 
deep,  you  dig  down  four  feet  before  you  start 
to  cut.  That's  all  we  did  moet  of  the  day — 
dig  out  trees.  And  who  the  hell  pays  us  for 
shoveling  snow?" 

Another  talks  about  his  new  chain  saw — 
It  co6«  him  $280 — that  quits  after  25  trees, 
so  he  loses  a  chunk  of  his  day's  wages.  And 
still  another  describes  how  last  fall  he  was 
winged  by  a  falling  pine,  and  lost  six  weeks' 
work  with  a  lame  shoulder. 

Finally,  \oag  after  the  others  have  left, 
one  last  logger  remains — still  sitting  at  the 
table,  and  absently  fingering  his  coffee  cup. 

"Guess  I  started  when  I  was  about  16," 
be  recalls,  "first  in  Colorado,  then  up  in 
Montana,  and  now  down  here.  All  my  life. 
Use  to  be  there  was  small  companies,  but 
tbey  all  got  squeezed  out.  So  we  work  for 
the  large  ones — they're  mostly  owned  out- 
of-state,  you  know — and  they  take  the  big 
profit.  The  local  man  that  does  the  hard 
work — he  don't  make  out.  I  cut  logs  and  It 
costs  me  plenty — saws,  truck,  parts,  gas,  oil 
and  living  away  from  home. 

"And  now  they  say  weYe  getting  another 
pay  cut.  Pretty  soon  well  all  be  broke.  But 
then  at  the  rate  we're  going,  there  won't 
be  any  timber  left  to  cut  anyway!" 

Hard  facts  support  theae  feelings.  Moet 
Wyoming  loggers  work  on  the  antiquated 
piecework  scale,  earning  $6JiO  for  every  1,000 
board  feet  they  topple.  On  a  normal  day  a 
cutter  will  drop  between  6,000  and  6,000 
board  feet — sometimes  mor*  oftentimes  less. 
This  adds  up  to  about  $6.S00  annually  for  the 
average  Wyoming  logger.  Up  to  20  percent 
of  those  on  the  sUte's  Itunber  Industry  pay- 
rolls also  spend  varying  portions  of  every 
year  on  welfare. 

Yet,  strangely.  Governor  Hathaway  con- 
tinues to  Insist  on  "Jobs  now"  and  "timber 
now" — supporting  an  Industry  with  a  dim- 
inishing future  which  only  brings  $9,000,000 
Into   the   state   annuftUy,    and   which    em- 
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Dloys  Just  1,100  workers.  Back  in  1965.  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  alone  stimulated  close  to 
$60,000,000  of  new  revenue  in  Wyoming's 
economy.  „ 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Wyoming  Senator 
Gale  McGee  has  Jumped  Into  the  breech.  A 
superbly  conditioned  outdoorsman  with  a 
genuine  feel  for  the  land,  McGee  is  the  most 
conservatlon-mlnded  poUtlclan  the  Equality 
State  has  known.  Most  recently  he  has  In- 
troduced two  bills  which  would  help  protect 
the  recreational  and  economic  future  of  his 
state — before  It  U  logged  Into  oblivion. 

The  fliBt  biU  proposes  an  enlarged  Wa- 
shakie Wilderness  along  the  Continental  Di- 
vide between  Yellowstone  and  Dubois.  The 
second  act  calls  for  a  Brldger  National  Recre- 
ation Area  along  the  western  slope  of  the 
Wind  River  Range  south  of  Jackson.  If  these 
recreational  plans  are  approved,  priceless 
lands  will  be  saved  from  clear-cutting,  wild- 
life will  thrive,  and  large  areas  of  National 
Forest  land  wlU  be  set  aside  forever  for  the 
people  who  own  them. 

For  the  time  being,  both  of  McGee's  bills 
are  bottled  up  In  Senate  committees — and 
neither  are  getting  House  support  from  Wyo- 
ming's lone  Representative.  Congressman 
John  Wold,  a  political  ally  of  the  Govemnor 
and  also  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Ill-fated  Na- 
tional Forest  Timber  Supply  Act. 

Commenting  about  the  forthcoming  fall 
elections,  one  local  sportsman  has  remarked. 
"It's  a  lucky  thing  for  the  Republican  Party 
In  Wyoming  that  the  trees  can't  vote!" 

Senator  McGee's  own  direct  efforts  with 
the  Forest  Service  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  fared  better — but  It  has  taken 
hard-nosed  persistence  to  get  results.  When 
the  Senator  first  criticized  clear-cutting, 
Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin  de- 
nied there  was  a  problem — and  curtly  Im- 
plied that  McGee  and  his  people  ouf^t  to 
shut  up.  In  round  two,  Hardin  was  a  little 
softer  and  admitted  that  there  might  be 
some  small  difficulties,  but  certainly  none 
that  his  trusty  foresters  couldn't  handle. 

Now  round  three  Is  In  its  waning  mo- 
ments. McOee  has  asked  for  a  moratorium  on 
clear-cutting  in  the  forests  of  northwestern 
Wyoming.  And  he  has  requested  that  an  im- 
partial, outside  Blue  Ribbon  commission  ex- 
amine timbering  practices  in  the  state. 

Hardin  has  counterpunched  with  the  as- 
sertion that  a  stop  to  clear-cutting  would 
be  premature.  But  now  the  Forest  Service 
has  suddenly  reduced  all  cutting  In  the 
region  and  announced  that  a  panel  of  Its 
own  experts  will  spend  this  summer  scur- 
rying over  the  mountain-sides  to  study  the 
area. 

McOee  remains  unimpressed.  "We  got  this 
far  by  yelling  bloody  murder  at  them,  be- 
cause they  are  wrong,"  be  has  said— and 
the  Senator  is  still  after  a  fair  shake  for 
the  forests.  The  new  Forest  Service  study 
panel  bothers  him — because  It  was  appointed 
with  no  outside  advice,  because  It  contains 
no  one  from  Wyoming,  and  becavise — as  Mc- 
Oee puts  It— "It's  as  If  the  Judge,  the  Jury 
and  the  prosecuting  attorney  were  all  from 
the  same  club — the  US  Forest  Service!  So 
we're  guaranteed  a  rigged  trial  in  advance." 
Senator  McGee  Isn't  the  only  one  hammer- 
ing away  at  the  Forest  Service.  Just  recent- 
ly the  common  people  have  gained  some 
powa  to  smoke  the  bureaucrats  out  of  their 
self-protective  dens.  Early  in  1969,  the  White 
Blver  National  Forest  in  Colorado  announced 
a  timber  sale  In  a  lush  17,000-acre  wood- 
land— eight  miles  north  of  the  world-famed 
ski  meoca  of  Vail  on  the  edge  at  the  Gore 
Range-Eagle's  Nest  PrimiUve  Area.  Spar- 
kling East  Meadow  Creek  splashes  thrmigh 
the  proposed  timber  cut  sector — long  a  haven 
for  riders,  bikers,  anglers  and  hunters. 

When  the  Forest  Service  began  advertis- 
ing the  Bast  Meadow  Creek  sale,  la  resl- 
dents  of  Vail,  several  conservation  groops 
and  Colorado  Magaslne  were  fast  to  of^Mse 
It.  Xfforts  to  ^1^'"—  the  matter  with  For- 
est Service  personnel  went  nowhere  and  the 
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timber  was  quickly  sold  to  Kalbab  Indus- 
tries, a  large  Western  logging  firm.  Simul- 
taneously, local  rangers  in  the  White  Rover 
Forest  told  Vail  bxislnessmen,  "Keep  your 
noses  out  of  our  logging  operations,  or  well 
make  it  damn  hard  on  your  plans  for  fu- 
ture ski  area  expansion !" 

At  that  point,  aroused  citizens  boldly  sued 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
and  Kalbab  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  cut. 

The  legal  move  was  unprecedented,  and 
from  the  start  hardly  a  soul  beUeved  the 
people  had  a  chance.  The  defendants,  treat- 
mg  the  suit  Uke  a  pesky  mosquito,  moved 
brlsky  to  have  It  dismissed.  Those  simple 
citizens;  they  argued,  have  no  legal  'tand- 
Ing  to  sue  the  Government  Uke  this.  We 
are  the  appointed  experts— we  know  beet— 
we  are  protecting  the  pubUc.  Besides,  they 
gloomily  predicted,  to  even  allow  such  a 
T-ffiu.  into  court  would  stir  up  a  horrendous 
wave  of  slmUar  svdts  against  government 
agencies.  Former  US  Regional  Forester  David 
8.  NordwaU  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  m^ 
"we  would  be  out  of  business"  If  the  Forest 
Service  did  as  the  planUff  asked. 

U  S  District  Judge  WiUlam  B.  Doyle  was 
unimpressed  by  the  Government's  plea.  "No 
more  horribles,  please,"  the  Judge  warned 
NordwaU.  And  he  briskly  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  defendants'  "chicken  Uttle"  ap- 
proach—saying "I  dont  think  the  sky  wlU 
faU  U  there's  an  adverse  ruling  .  .  .  one 
UtUe  Judicial  decision  Is  not  going  to  cause 
a  ripple  in  the  mazes  of  bureaucracy."  The 
motion  to  dismiss  was  denied. 

On  January  26,  1970,  the  East  Meadow 
Creek  suit  went  to  court.  The  Oovemmentr— 
Joined  by  the  logging  Industry— lowered  Its 
Iwtal  guns  and  boomed  away  In  support  of 
the  ttmber  cut.  The  pet^le  ot  VaU  barked 
back,  arguing  that  the  scenic  area  was  ee- 
sentUlly  wilderness  and  should  be  preserved 

as  such 

A  turning  point  in  the  Utigation  came 
when  the  plaintiffs  entered  as  evidence  13 
large  color  photographs  of  recent  clear-cut- 
ttng  in  the  White  River  National  Forest  not 
far  from  East  Meadow  Creek. 

Taken  by  Colorado  Magaalne  In  Septem- 
ber 19».  the  pictures  showed  scene  after 
scene  of  clearcut  devastation.  Visibly  struck 
by  these  exhibits.  Judge  Doyle  directly  ques- 

Uoned  Regional  ^of''^^^^°^^-^  ^  »^,, 

"Sir,"  he  asked,  "what  do  you  think  of  this 
timbering  practice?"  

NordwaU  heslUted,  swallowed  hard  and 
repUed,  "WeU,  Your  Honor,  this  is  not  a  very 
good  example  of  proper  forestry." 

The  moment  was  crucial.  Thereafter,  the 
trial  moved  to  a  swift  conclusion;  then  Judge 
Doyle  deUberated  almost  a  month  before  de- 
Uvering  his  decision.  On  February  27  It 
came— an  indefinite  Injunction  against  tlie 
defendants,  ruling  that  not  a  tree  In  tbearea 
can  be  touched  until  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent study  the  area  for  Inclusion  in  the  pro- 
posed Eagle's  Nest  Wilderness. 

The  East  Meadow  Creek  trial  (now  gaining 
fame  as  "The  Great  Chlcken-Uttle  Case")  U 
a  dramatic  victory  for  the  people  who  love 
their  land.  Former  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  L.  UdaU  praised  the  Injunction, 
saying.  "Now  at  long  last  maybe  we  wlU  be- 
gin to  put  posterity  ahead  of  prosperity." 

NatlonaUy  known  environmental  Uwyer 
Joseph  L.  Sax  observed  that  "The  great 
beauty  of  this  suit  Is  that  It  has  forced  the 
bureaucrats  to  oome  out  from  behind  the 
officialdom  of  their  reports  and  studies,  and 
talk  plainly  to  the  people  they  are  hired  to 
serve."  

And  veteran  Wyoming  conservationist, 
Mike  Leon,  beUeves  that,  "Just  the  threat  of 
a  suit  is  going  to  prevent  a  lot  of  senseless 
damage."  But.  he  adds,  "onay  the  people — 
all  those  who  fish,  htmt,  camp,  hike,  •  •  • 
and  enjoy  the  country— are  Anally  going  to 
save  our  trees  from  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  lumber  barons." 

So  the  battle  must  go  on.  The  Oovemment 
and  the  logging  industry  have  appealed  tJie 
East  Meadow  Creek  decision.  Colwado  Bep- 
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resenUttve  Wayne  Asplnall  has  ominously 
hinted  that  his  PubUc  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  will  revive  the  National  Timber 
Supply  Act  In  an  even  more  odious  form. 

Dally  the  logging  industry  demands  more 
cutting  on  the  pubUc  lands — while  it  over- 
cuts  its  own  private  forests  for  export  to 
Japan,  and  sells  off  the  scarred  remains  at  a 
profit. 

In  the  Rockies,  Forest  Service  officials  con- 
tinue to  insUt  that  clear-cutting  U  right. 
They  talk  re-forestation  with  the  same  curi- 
ous confidence  as  the  man  who  beUeved  he 
could  grow  bananas  on  Pikes  Peak.  And  tbey 
calmly  soft-pedal  the  Intensively  logged 
wastelands  that  will  scar  the  mountains  high 
country  well  Into  the  aSnd  centviry. 

Not  long  after  Senator  McOee  returned 
from  his  examination  of  timbering  practices 
In  the  National  Forest  last  sxinuner,  he  had 
the  occasion  to  write  a  Wyoming  resident 
about  those  trips.  McGee  had  been  asked, 
flatly,  what  he  thought  and  felt  about  the 
clear -cutting  he'd  seen  and  what  It  meant. 
He  had  two  basic  observations  to  make: 

"Haste  for  Jobs  and  industry  may  flnaUy 
result  In  no  Jobs  and  no  Industry. 

"I  beUeve  we  must  mind  our  obUgatlons  to 
our  children,  and  their  children,  and  their 
children.  The  least  we  can  do  U  give  them 
something  to  work  with.  If  you  level  the 
forests  on  the  mountainsides,  you're  not  giv- 
ing these  future  generations  any  choice  about 
their  environment.  So  let  us  use  drastic 
caution  to  preserve  all  our  resources  so  the 
America  of  the  future  will  have  the  freedom 
to  choose  for  Itself." 


A  GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JEROBfE  R.  WALDIE 

OP  CAUPOBIfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  most  recent  National  crisis  of  the 
incursion  of  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia, and  in  light  of  the  Vietnam  war 
in  general,  the  very  real  possibility  of 
one  branch  of  Government  dominating 
the  other  two  branches  of  Government 
has  emerged. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  on  a  very  perceptive  and  artic- 
ulate paper  written  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Miss  Tara  Bryan  of  Lafayette, 
Calif. 

The  letter,  I  feel,  emphasizes  the  vital 
necessity  for  us,  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  assert  our 
constitutional  prerogatives  thereby  cre- 
ating a  strong,  effective,  and  viable 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
our  forefathers  so  veraciously  intended 
it  to  be. 

Her  remarks  follow: 

A    OOVXRNKXMT    ST    TBI    Paon.S 

The  Legislative  branch  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  should  have  the  ultimate  role 
In  determining  our  policy  In  Indo-Chlna.  The 
Senate  majority  feels  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  vcHce  in  the  Indo-Chlna  police  action. 
As  stated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  Prestdentls  foreign  policy  is  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  does  not  have  enough  voice  in 
the  Indo-Chlna  war.  In  March  of  1969  the 
Senate  recessed  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  Nlxoa  Administration's  emerging  defense 
policy.  There  was  a  general  uneasinwi  en- 
foreed  by  the  Vietnam  war— over  Congrees's 
«^l»r»tnt»><tng  say  in  the  use  of  United  States 
mlUtary    forces    abroad.*    Senator    WUllam 


^Mtnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Pulbrlght  began  a  crusade  agaliut  the  execu- 
Utb  power  going  unchecked  In  mdo-Chlna. 
It  now  seems  clear  that  there  must  be  a 
better  way  than  heaping  all  the  troublee  of 
Indo-Chlna  on  the  President's  desk.  The 
recognition  of  this  fact  has  been  sped  along 
hj  the  country's  reaction  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
Thla  war  has  brought  a  feeling  of  disillusion- 
ment with  the  executive  powers  and  the  prob- 
lem seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  liberal  over- 
reliance  on  Its  strength.  Johnson  acted  In 
1966  without  any  genuine  Congressional  sanc- 
tion and  against  his  own  promises  to  the 
populace.'  Because  of  all  the  turmoil  in  the 
country  and  the  government.  Senator  Pul- 
brlght pulled  an  old  bill  out  that  had  been 
shelved  In  November  of  1967.»  The  National 
Commitments  Resolution,  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate.  It.  In  part,  stated  that 
In  future  "situations  In  which  the  United 
States  Is  not  already  Involved,  the  commit- 
ments of  armed  forces  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  hostlUtles  on  foreign  territory  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  repel  an  attack  .  .  . 
or  to  protect  United  SUtes  citizens  or  prop- 
erty properly  wUl  resiUt  from  a  decision 
made  ....  in  addition  to  appropriate  execu- 
tive action,  require  affirmative  action  by 
Congress  specifically  Intended  to  give  rise  to 
such  commitment."  ♦  Although  this  does  not 
directly  pertain  to  the  IndoChina  commit- 
ment It  will  most  probably  aUow  the  legis- 
lature more  voice  In  Indo-Chlna  as  well  as 
future  policies. 

The  President's  foreign  policy  is  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Congress  as  It  Is  stated  in 
the  United  States  Constitution.  This  check 
Is  designed  to  prevent  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment and  to  allow  democracy.  Our  nation  Is 
r\m  by  a  representative-democracy  with  our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  as  acting  medi- 
ators between  the  people  and  the  Executive 
branch  of  government.  When  the  President 
acts  without  consulting  the  Congress  the  peo- 
ple are  threatened  with  tyranny  or  dUaster. 
The  Cambodian  involvement  angered  many 
In  the  nation  because  no  one  knew  about  Its 
proposal   untU   It   was  already  under   way. 
Congress  was  not  aware  of  the  Cambodian 
Invasion    until   the   people   were   informed. 
Many  Congressmen  were  deeply  insulted  at 
not  being  confided  In  or  consulted  with.  This 
Is  why  limits  must  be  placed  upon  the  execu- 
tive power.  The  report  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  1969  warned  against  the 
"concentration  In   I  the)   national  executive 
of  unchecked  power  over  .  .  .  the  disposition 
and  use  of  the  armed  forces."*  also  that  a 
"national  commitment  by  the  United  States 
to  a  foreign  power"  can  only  be  made  with 
"affirmative  action  ...  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches."*  It  la  beUeved  that  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  Congress  would 
again  so  tamely  provide  a  President  with 
anything  Uke  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution — 
a  virtual  blank  check  which  went  mostly  un- 
chaUenged  in  1984.  Vietnam  seems  to  have 
been  the  ultimate  In  Presidential  power  In 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  Branches  of 
the  United  States  Government  have  Joint 
responsibility  and  authority  to  formulate  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  The  Viet- 
nam war  has  been  escalated  and  expanded  by 
the  executive  powers  for  the  last  decade  or 
more  with  little  consultation  with  the  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives  In  the  legisla- 
ture. If  the  war  were  "won"  It  woiUd  not 
be  In  any  sense  that  can  be  understood.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  President  Johnson  the 
war  has  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  de- 
veloping reaction  against  Presidential  gov- 
ernment.^ The  Johnsonian  version  of  military 
commitments  In  Vietnam  made  clear  the 
lyngtmi  to  which  Presidential  power  could  be 
carried.  All  that  can  l>e  said  with  any  cer- 
tainty Is  that  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Prealdeot  of  the  United  SUtes  may  not  be 
quite  as  free  as  he  was,  he  Is  at  least  under 
ttM  scrutiny  of  the  people.  Through  our  Uag- 
lalature  It  la  necessary  for  us  to  act  toward 
peace  and  reconciliation.  As  compassionate 
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citizens  we  can  only  hope  that  It  Is  not  too 
late  to  salvage  what  la  left  of  Indo-Chlna. 
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Mrs.  Lowrey  Is  a  registered  Democrat 
and  has  voted  In  every  election  since 
women  have  been  permitted  to  vote.  She 
is  still  active  in  tlie  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women.  Although  Mrs. 
Lowrey  is  no  longer  formally  associated 
with  a  college,  she  maintains  an  interest 
in  the  field  of  education,  tutoring 
youngsters  and  conducting  research 
projects  for  her  daughter. 

Mr.  President,  my  grandfather  and 
my  father  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
Searcy  fami^r  in  Aricansas,  and  I  recall 
having  heard  many  favorable  references 
to  these  earlier  Arkansans  and  their  high 
standing  in  the  a^imunity. 

I  extend  congratulations  and  sincere 
felicitations  to  Mrs.  Lowrey  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  101st  birthday  and  hope 
she  will  enjoy  many  more  birthdays  in 
the  coming  years. 


lOlST  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  Ot' 
MRS.  THEODOSIA  SEARCY  LOW- 
REY 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  the  birthday  of  a  distinguished 
lady  who  was  bom  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  101  years  ago.  She  is  Mrs. 
Theodosia  Searcy  Lowrey,  whose  father 
was  James  Bryant  Searcy,  a  minister, 
educator,  and  editor.  He  wsis  co-foimder 
of  Ouachita  College  in  Arkadelphia, 
Ark.;  first  editor  and  co-owner  of  the 
Arkansas  Evangel;  Arkansas  editor  of 
the  Tri-State  Baptist  Paper;  and  vice 
president  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  for 
7  years. 

Mrs.  Lowrey  received  her  early  edu- 
cation in  Arkansas  and  attended  Blue 
Mountain  College  in  Blue  Moutaln, 
Miss.  A  year  later  she  married  Wil- 
liam iSnidale  Lowrey,  president  of  the 
college  and  son  of  its  founder.  Gen. 
Mark  Parrin  Lowrey. 

For  the  next  45  years,  Mrs.  Lowrey 
was  first  lady  in  four  colleges  in  Missis- 
sippi—Blue Mountain  College,  Hillman 
College,  Mississippi  College,  and  Gulf 
Coast  Military  Academy.  She  also  was  an 
administrator  at  Hillman  College  and 
was  an  instructor  at  the  others.  She  re- 
ceived her  B_A.  degree  at  Blue  Moim- 
tain,  and  at  the  age  of  60  earned  her 
liJi.  degree  from  Mississippi  College. 

Mrs.  Lowrey  is  now  living  in  Green- 
ville, B.C.,  with  one  of  her  daughters. 
Miss  Sara  Lowrey,  who  is  a  retired  col- 
lege professor,  lecturer,  and  author.  Her 
other  children  are:  Capt.  (ret.)  Searcy 
Lowrey  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  Mrs.  Ruby 
L.  Buchanan,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  and 
W.  T.  Lowrey,  Jr.,  of  New  Albany,  Miss. 
Mrs.  Lowrey  Is  the  grandmother  of  Con- 
gressman John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
bama 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS  CAN 
ACCOMPLISH  MUCH  IN  IMPROV- 
ING OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Congress 
was  nearlng  completion  of  its  work  on  a 
modest  pilot  program  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  I  received  from  Leo  A.  M.  Bre- 
diger  an  outUne  of  what  might  eventu- 
ally be  accomplished  by  young  people  in 
preserving  and  improving  our  natural 
heritage. 

Mr.  Brediger  envisions  a  program  in 
which  all  able  youngsters  ages  10  to  15 
could  participate,  and  his  letter,  which  I 
wish  to  offer  as  part  of  my  remarks,  is 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  depart- 
ments responsible  for  the  proposed  YCC: 

BaXDIGEB  QREENBOXTSES  &  NUKSKRIKS, 

1301  Lincoln  Way  Northwest. 
Massillon.  Ohio. 
Congressman  Prank  T.Bow. 
1718  Market  Avenue  N.. 
Canton.  Ohio. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  am  a  Plorlst,  Nursery- 
man. Horticulturist  and  Naturalist  by  hob- 
by. 

Take  all  this  child  delinquency  and  soil 
erosion,  forest  fires,  floods,  pollution  of  air 
and  streams  and  destruction  of  our  wood- 
lands by  the  lgn<»»nt  public  and  school 
kids  that  do  not  learn  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  when  our  City  takes 
over  a  woodland  area  to  make  a  Park  they 
p\Ul  out  all  wild  flowers  and  destroy  all 
scenic  spots  and  plant  a  few  petunias  and 
caU  It  a  wilderness  center. 

All  our  streams  and  small  rivers  are  never 
cleaned  out  and  rivers  are  so  full  of  dead 
limbs  and  rubbish  that  with  a  little  rain 
they  flood  their  banks.  This  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  Federal  Government.  Put  a  boy's 
corps  and  a  men's  corps  associated  with  the 
Army  Engineers  all  boys  coming  home  from 
the  war  and  have  no  Job  to  go  to  should  be 
put  In  the  Army  Engineers  to  oversae  the 
cleaning  up  of  aU  this  country  side. 

If  you  would  start  In  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  take  26'  of  soil  from  the 
middle  of  the  stream  and  taper  up  to  nothing 
at  the  banks  and  put  this  soU  In  the  lowlands 
on  each  bank  and  raise  these  banks  up  so 
tbsy  would  be  above  flood  level  then  these 
people  that  Uve  along  the  river  give  them 
an  annual  pay  to  mfi'"*'-^'"  these  parkvaya. 
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Follow  up  one  thoxisand  miles  at  this  depth 
then  the  next  thoiisand  mUes  go  down  20' 
and  when  you  come  to  the  large  tributaries 
go  down  10'  and  do  the  same  process.  Then 
smaU  rivers  and  streams  you  could  go  down 
6'  The  small  streams  and  creeks  of  about 
10'  wide  go  down  4'  and  widen  these  a  few 
feet  as  this  Is  where  the  floods  start.  People 
throw  rubbish  and  all  debris  in  these  places 
and  then  start  to  clean  the  banks  of  the 
streams  of  aU  high  grass  that  make  poUu- 
tlon  from  swamp  oak,  gypsum,  ragweed, 
poison  Ivy  and  nettle,  this  would  stop  your 
beginning    of    the    pollution    of    air    and 

streams.  ^        ^       t.^ 

Take  boys  from  10  to  16  yrs.  of  age  to  rake 
up  these  weeds  and  limbs  In  piles  and  then 
take  twys  16  to  18  and  have  them  to  take 
these  to  a  place  to  burn  or  plow  In  the  soil. 
Take  your  Men's  Corps  under  the  supervision 
of  Army  Engineers  to  widen  and  clean  these 
creeks    and    all    woodland    area    should    be 
cleaned  25'    from  all  roads  to  stop  forest 
flres  This  would  give  kids  nice  fishing  and 
boating  and  winter  skating  places  as  they 
have  none  now.  Do  not  toke  boys  more  than 
one  mile  from  their  homes.  Give  boys  10  to 
16  years  of  age  4  hrs.  work  each  morning 
during  vacation.  This  would  teach  them  to 
keep  these  places  clean  and  teach  them  the 
value  of  money  which  they  do  not  know  now. 
If  you  would  pay  these  boys  from  10  to  16  yrs. 
$1  an  hour,  then  boys  16  to  18  yrs.  old  fl.60 
an  hour  and  men  $2.00  an  hour,  then  to  pay 
for  this  work,  without  taxing  the  already 
over  taxed  home  owners,  put  on  a  National 
Sweepstakes  program  like  Governor  Rocke- 
feller did  in  N.Y.  State,  but  make  tickets 
$6  00  each.  1  million  tickets  In  each  series. 
Give   Vi    million   prizes  and   V4   million  to 
process  each  set  of  ttckets.  Put  these  m  every 
Post  Office  in  the  Country.  This  would  give 
you  4  million  dollars  for  paying  these  people 
and  make  the  winners  tax  free  as  they  are 
paying  80%  In  this  process  now  so  let's  try  to 
put  the  Country  In  a  better  condition  this 
way    Just  like  the  floods  and  forest  flres. 
they  have  In  the  State  of  California,  this 
wo\ild  eliminate  these  troubles. 

Then  take  yoiu  Army  Engineers  and  men  s 
corps  to  these  mills  that  are  polluting  our 
rivers  and  buUd  smaU  lakes  or  large  ponds 
to  catch  all  the  acids  and  Iron  oxide  and 
phosphorous,  put  sand  bars  In  to  filter  these 
out  and  every  three  months  clean  these  out 
and  take  thU  debris  to  open  fields  and  with 
the  acids  of  the  soU  woiUd  turn  these  to  fer- 

I  use  2  boys  each  year  during  vacation  and 
teach  them  soil  erosion,  control  planting  and 
caring  for  these  Jobs.  This  would  teach  them 
to  Uke  care  of  our  places  of  natural  Interest 
instead  of  destroying  them  as  they  do  now. 

I  am  a  member  of  Stark  County  Historical 
Society  which  Is  doing  a  nice  Job  on  the 
part  of  The  Old  Ohio  Canal  at  Canal  Pulton, 
O.  which  was  In  a  very  bad  condition,  filled 
with  rubbish  and  dead  trees  and  weeds  that 
It  Is  an  eye  sore  through  most  of  the  State. 

I  figure  you  could  use  30  million  boys  d\iT- 
ing  vacation  time  and  10  million  men  and 
your  Army  Engineers.  This  would  be  llk» 
putting  a  new  indiutry  In  the  Country. 


ANTI-MONTANA  BALLISTICS— 
AMB'S 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 


Monday.  August  10.  1970 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  might 
be  useful  to  other  Senators  in  connec- 
tion with  the  debate  on  Safeguard  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  and  as 
new  sites  are  considered,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  Montana  experience  m  li 
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unfolds,  so  that  Members  may  be,  be- 
cause forewarned,  forearmed.  It  may  be, 
but  for  the  honor,  we  might  all  rather 
have  walked. 

The  Montana  experience  is  particu- 
larly enlightening  because  it  illustrates 
the  hidden  effects  of  the  Safeguard  con- 
struction projects  on  the  local  communi- 
ties which  become  the  imconsulted  hosts 
of  nuclear  missile  emplswjements.  Aside 
from  the  questionable  merits  of  the  de- 
fense arguments,  there  arises  the  entire 
issue  of  the  impact  of  a  large  population 
influx  on  these  small  communities. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  demonstrating  here  once  again  an 
Incredible  lack  of  foresight  in  planning 
for  the  drsunatic  changes  Montana  com- 
munities are  expected  to  imdergo.  Typi- 
cally, the  local  communities  are  expected 
to  bear  the  Federal  defense  burden  and 
are  left  to  forage  for  some  supposed 
source  of  Federal  assistance  to  meet  their 
greatly  Increased  needs.  The  meager 
FMeral  attempts  to  plan  for  the  ex- 
pected population  impact  indicates  an 
appalling  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
problems  Involved. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  at  the 
direction  of  the  US.  Army  Safeguard 
System  Command,  has  prepared  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "Community  Impact: 
Malmstrom  Deployment  Area"  that- 
First,  presents  studies  to  identify  prob- 
lems that  can  be  expected  to  occur; 

Second,  provides  information  for  deal- 
ing with  problems; 

Third,  identifies  potential  sources  of 
outside  assistance  to  communities  af- 
fected by  the  Safeguard  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  states  that  a 
population  increase,  some  of  which  is 
temporary,  vrtll  total  about  13.000  per- 
sons in  the  communities  surrounding  the 
Montana  installation,  whose  present 
population  is  approximately  75,000.  It  is 
an  Increase  of  over  17  percent. 

The  Army  expects  the  population  of 
one  small  city,  Conrad,  to  double  from 
2  767  to  5,600.  Ten  percoit  of  the  in- 
crease Is  a  result  of  highway  construc- 
tion Impact.  The  school  population  is 
expected  to  go  up  from  its  current  level 
of  1 154 — elementary  and  secondary- 
students  to  a  peak  of  2,094  in  1973-74 
in  the  same  community.  Expansion  of 
schools  and  sewer  systems  to  accommo- 
date the  added  population  will  cost,  the 
Army  estimates,  $770,000,  and  added 
poUce  and  fire  protection  would  amount 
to  $50,000  annually. 

Mr.  President,  at  subsequent  times  I 
hope  to  analyze  individually  the  problems 
Montana  commimitles  will  have  as  a 
consequence  of  Safeguard. 

A  first  reading,  however,  makes  plain 
the  uncomfortable  reality  that  the  citi- 
zens in  the  Malmstrom  Deployment 
Area,  unless  there  is  significant  change 
incurrent  poUcy.  will  bear  far  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  this 
defense  system  whose  deployment  is  a 
No.  1  priority  for  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

The  costs  of  expanding  our  commu- 
nities to  accommodate  those  required  to 
b&ld  and  man  this  high  priority  defense 
facility  are  a  Federal  responsibility  lust 
as  surely  as  the  system  itself,  and  de- 
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f  ense  appropriations  should  be  increased 
accordingly.  I  intend  to  ask  for  them. 

For  example,  it  is  ridiculous  for  Safe- 
guard Command  to  advise  Montana 
school  districts  to  make  application  for 
funds  for  construction  of  schools  un- 
der Public  lAW  815.  Everyone  in  this 
Chamber -fcfiows  that  the  appnvriation 
of  only  $15  million  In  each  of  the  last  3 
years  for  schocrt  construction  for  the 
whole  Nation  has  left  a  backlog  of  $236 
million  in  unmet  needs.  The  potential 
source  of  outside  assistai^ce  for  these  ad- 
ditional needs,  to  which  the  Command 
has  directed  us,  does  not  exist.  We  have 
run  the  course. 

As  Mr.  Nixon  insists  on  his  priorities, 
we  have  entered  the  age  of  contradic- 
tions: 

He  will  build  the  Safeguard  but  he 
does  not  offer  low  interest  rate  loans  for 
housing  to  those  doing  the  building  and 
his  monetary  policies  have  increased 
rates  in  Montana  to  9  percent 

He  will  expand  our  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system  but  he  vetoed  appropriations 
which  would  have  given  the  school  dis- 
tricts with  Federal  impact  some  money 
to  handle  current  needs. 

While  willingly  funding  elaborate  de- 
fense programs,  because  there  must  be 
more  for  defense,  he  vetoed  a  hoq?ltal 
bill,  yet  among  the  builders  and  support- 
ers of  defense  systems  in  Montana  pre- 
sumably some  will  need  hospitalization. 
Big  on  law  enforcement,  the  adminis- 
tration has  money  to  become  the  worid's 
policeman,  but  urges  a  smaller  Federal 
share  of  assistance  for  domestic  law  en- 
forcement, while  his  Safeguard  Com- 
mand says  more  policemen  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  Malmstrom  Deployment 
Area. 

He  deplores  water  pollution  but  by  veto 
and  budget  reductions  defers  construc- 
tion of  sewer  systems  needed  now  and 
requires  a  greater  share  of  local  money 
so  that  Federal  taxes  will  go  for  Safe- 
giiard  and  MIRV  and  a  defense  loan  to 
a  failing  railroad  and  cost  overruns  on 
defense  contracts  and  other  necessities. 

Montanans  in  the  impact  area  of  the 
Safeguard  are  not  only  on  target,  they 
are  singled  out  to  provide  facilities  and 
services  to  support  their  vulnerability. 
They  are  treble  taxed.  They  are  learning 
what  Mr.  Nixon's  priorities  mean  for 
them. 

Mr.  President,  as  time  permits  in  the 
near  future,  I  will  take  up  item  by  item 
the  dollar  cost  to  Montanans  of  the  Safe- 
guard. I  expect  to  discuss  local  taxation 
for  costs  of  water  and  sewer  systems, 
roads,  law  enforcement,  and  education 
facfflties  that  will  be  required  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  impact. 

I  expect  to  discuss  the  questions  M 
competition  among  communities  for 
fimds,  already  limited  by  the  adminis- 
tration by  veto  and  reduction  in  favor 
of  an  essential  defense  system  for  whose 
construction  they  would  tax  the  honored 
communities  several  times  over. 

I  will  discuss  the  costly  contrasts  pre- 
sented by  the  Nixon  promises  in  his  mes- 
sage on  Indians.  He  said : 

The  Indians  of  America  need  Federal  ■»• 
slstance— this  much  has  long  been  clear. 


But  the  reality  is  that  once  again  they 
will  stand  in  line. 
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I  hope  that  as  the  Senate  cmitinues 
its  consideration  of  expansion  of  Safe- 
gtiard  to  other  communities.  Senators 
will  find  enlightening  and  useful  my  dis- 
cussions of  the  Montana  experience. 


THE  MIRACLE  OP  THE  VISTULA 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NXW  JSKSIT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
wars  that  followed  World  War  I  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  political  changes  It  brought 
about,  the  Polish-Soviet  campaign  of 
1920  Is  foremost  regarding  the  size  of  the 
conflict  and  Its  historical  Importance. 

Poland  had  Just  emerged  from  a  130- 
year  period  of  partition.  It  was  starting 
to  form  a  democracy  when  the  Bolshevik 
state  mobilized  to  destroy  Poland.  The 
most  decisive  battle  of  the  conflict  was 
fought  for  Warsaw  on  the  Vistula  in  Au- 
gust 1920.  Conditions  favored  the  Bol- 
shevilts  because  of  the  strategic  superior- 
ity of  Soviet  forces.  A  general  offensive 
had  been  launched  by  Soviet  Command- 
er In  Chief  Tukhachevsky  on  the  north- 
em  front.  The  Poles  were  outnumbered  2 
to  1,  the  Polish  left  flank  was  broken, 
and  masses  of  enemy  cavalry  poured  into 
the  gap.  encircling  the  Polish  line  from 
the  north.  At  this  stage  the  Polish  com- 
manders were  virtually  powerless.  Gen- 
eral Sikorski  writes: 

It  was  generally  felt  that  a  period  of  tragic 
bopelessness  bad  set  In,  during  which  the 
major  part  of  the  Polish  Army  was  In  re- 
treat not  unlike  a  rudderless  boat  on  stormy 


This  was  the  precarious  situation  on 
Aug\ist  6  when  Poland's  commander  in 
chief  made  the  historic  decision  to  shift 
the  theater  of  the  war  to  the  Middle 
Vistula.  His  aim  was  to  regroup  Polish 
forces  to  screen  Warsaw,  which  would 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  assault.  Soviet  and 
Polish  forces  clashed  August  14.  The  flrst 
day  of  the  battle  was  a  thorough  failure 
for  the  Poles.  But  for  the  next  few  days 
General  Sikorski  successfully  contended 
with  the  enemy,  which  at  this  time  was 
three  times  stronger  than  his  own  forces. 
But  fortune  quickly  turned  against  the 
Poles.  The  situation  was  described  by 
Tukhachevsky : 

The  doom  of  the  6th  (Polish)  Army  seemed 
Inevitable.  .  .  .  StUl  their  luck  held.  ...  In 
this  absolutely  monstrous  and  Inconceivable 
situation  the  Poles  succeeded  not  only  In 
checking  the  offensive  of  the  3rd  and  16th 
Soviet  armies,  but  also  In  gradually  forcing 
them  back  eastward. 

In  spite  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
Polish  forces.  General  Sikorski  mustered 
his  troops  for  a  fresh  attack  on  August 
10.  The  Polish  counter-offensive  moved 
viith  great  ferocity,  forcing  a  Bolshevik 
retreat.  It  swept  away  the  Soviet  screen 
and.  by  huge  forced  marches,  managed 
to  pierce  the  lines  of  retreat  of  the  ex- 
hausted 16th  Soviet  army.  The  Poles  took 
this  Soviet  division  by  surprise  In  the  his- 
toric battle  for  the  Warsaw  bridgehead. 
The  BolsherUc  forces  were  gradually 
routed.  One  by  one,  the  Poles  attacked 
the  lines  of  retreat  of  the  remaining  So- 
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Viet  armies.  Turning  defeat  into  victory, 
the  Poles  had  foiled  the  Bolshevik  invad- 
ers. The  rest  of  the  campaign  was  a  mat- 
ter of  exploiting  and  extending  the  suc- 
cess on  the  Vistula. 

Sikorski's  ingenious  military  maneu- 
vers deserve  much  of  the  credit  for  Po- 
land's success.  But  considering  the  initial 
Bolshevik  strategic  advantage,  the  Po- 
lish military  victory  on  the  Vistula  was 
a  miracle.  The  battle  is  signiflcant  in  the 
larger  sense  that  it  stopped  the  spread 
of  Bolshevism  threatened  by  the  Polish- 
Soviet  war  of  1920. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  Soviet 
Commander  TulLhachevsky: 

There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  If 
we  had  succeeded  In  breaking  the  Polish 
Army  of  bourgeois  and  seigneurs,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  working  class  in  Poland  would 
have  been  an  accomplished  fact.  And  the 
tempest  wo\ild  not  have  stopped  at  the  Po- 
lish frontier.  Like  a  furious  torrent  It  would 
have  swept  over  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe. 

In  this  sense,  Poland's  valiant  victory 
on  the  Vistula  rescued  Poland  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  from  the  threat  of  Bol- 
shevism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  coimection  with  my 
remarks  on  the  miracle  of  the  Vistula,  I 
would  like  to  include  an  article  written 
by  the  Reverend  Anthony  J.  Rozewicz, 
CSC,  which  appeared  in  the  Polish- 
American,  a  weeldy  newspaper  published 
in  Chicago,  HI.,  widely  read  by  the 
Polish-Americans  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows : 
Tax   50th   ANmvsBSABT — 1920-70:    Miracle 

ON  THE  ViSTTTLA 

(By  Rev.  Anthony  J.  Rozewicz) 

This  year  Poles  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  an 
event  which  they  poetically  call  "The  Miracle 
on  the  Vistula." 

What  Is  the  Miracle  on  the  Vistula?  The 
term  Itself  is  only  a  dignified  epithet,  but 
it  signifies  a  momentous  military  achieve- 
ment. It  refers  to  that  remarkable  and  totally 
successful  Polish  counter-attack  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  drove  the  Bolsheviks  away  from 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula  river  where  they 
were  entrenched  close  to  the  gates  of  War- 
saw. Then  with  npiA  succeaslon,  the  enemy 
were  ousted  from  all  the  territory  previously 
gained  by  them  In  Poland. 

Human  calculations  did  not  forsee  such 
a  swift,  complete  and  glorious  triumph  as 
was  actually  accomplished.  Other  elements 
besides  mere  military  strategy  seem  to  have 
played  a  part  in  this  extraordinary  victory. 
It  was  won  not  by  the  Polish  army,  but  by 
the  Polish  people.  Every  Pole  in  Poland  at 
the  time  rose  to  the  defense  of  his  country. 
Even  women,  yes  even  mere  boys  and  girls 
with  rifles  or  any  available  weapon  In  hand, 
went  to  the  front.  Assiduously  and  without 
respite  was  Warsaw  preparing  to  defend  her- 
self. In  the  midst  of  that  antUke  toll  and 
commotion  before  an  impending  danger,  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  capital,  as  weU  as  of  other 
parts  of  Poland,  found  time  to  call  upon  the 
Almighty  for  consolation  and  succor.  The 
Poles  are  a  religious  as  well  as  a  brave  na- 
tion. From  churches  everywhere  throughout 
the  land,  devout  prayers  ascended  to  the 
Father  Who  Is  in  heaven  as  also  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  whom  the  Polish  people  cher- 
ish as  Queen  of  Poland. 

Skeptics  may  have  smiled  cynically  at  such 
comportment.  Nevertheless,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  the  battle  on  ttie  banks  of  the 
Vistula  began.  The  Pollidi  fighters  carried  It 
to  the  enemy.  The  result  was  a  bloody 
clash  and  a  victory  that  was  swift,  thorough 
and  decisive.  Within  biit  a  few  days  the 
Bolsheviks,  beaten  at  every  point,  were  de- 
moralized and  routed.  Soon  they  sued  for 
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peace.  The  poles  are  willing  to  ascribe  that 
sudden  and  extraordinary  trlvuuph  to  a 
special  providence  of  God  in  their  behalf. 
Hence  the  epithet,  "The  Miracle  of  the 
Vistula." 

THE    HESO 

The  hero  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Vistula 
was  a  capable,  saintly,  brave  and  energetic 
young  priest,  Father  Ignatius  Skorupka  by 
name.  So  dearly  do  the  Polish  people  cherish 
his  memory  that  legends  attributing  to  him 
superhuman  powers  were  heard  concerning 
him. 

Who  was  Father  Skorupka?  What  did  he 
do? 

Father  Skorupka  was  one  of  those  upright 
and  unusually  gifted  souls  with  a  tre- 
mendous capacity  for  work.  While  the  enemy 
were  whetting  their  weapons  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula,  close  to  the  metropolis  of 
Poland,  Father  Skorupka  vowed  in  his  heart 
to  frustrate  their  audacious  ambition.  With 
mysterious  suddenness  he  rose  like  a  giant 
to  the  defense  of  his  coxmtry. 

At  a  time  when  throngs  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  Including  regiments  of  soldiers 
sought  to  approach  the  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance, Father  Skorupka's  priestly  zeal  was 
taxed  to  the  limit.  Tet  he  seems  to  have  been 
everywhere  and  doing  everything.  And  wher- 
ever he  went  his  presence  was  felt  Instant- 
ly. A  new  spirit  entered  Into  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  In  his  wake.  Confidence 
was  either  restored  or  strengthened  a  hun- 
dredfold and  a  determination  to  resist  the 
enemy  to  the  utmost  spread  on  all  sides. 

But  the  hero's  deed  which  has  signally 
Immortalized  Father  Skorupka  was  to  be 
achieved  In  the  batlefield.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed chaplain  in  the  army.  Father  Sko- 
rupka at  once  gained  the  unqualified  con- 
fidence of  the  soldiers.  Many  of  the  frail 
youth  serving  In  his  company  were  his  for- 
mer pupils. 

VOLtTNTEERS 

All  were  volunteers  whom  necessity  trans- 
formed Into  warriors  over  night.  If  warriors 
we  may  call  them.  Father  Skorupka  familiar- 
ly called  them  "my  boys."  His  only  concern 
In  their  regard  at  that  momentous  hour  was 
that  trust  In  Ood  and  courage  should  not 
faU  them:  and  when  "his  boys"  were  given 
the  order  to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  Fathw 
Skorupka  realized  that  the  time  for  fulfill- 
ing his  mission  to  Its  last  detail  was  at  hand. 
Attired  in  his  priestly  robes  with  the  stole 
hanging  from  his  shoulders,  he  was  seen 
making  his  way  to  the  forefront  of  his  com- 
pany. Then,  containing  his  forward  move- 
ment, he  pointed  with  his  left  hand  In  the 
direction  of  the  foe's  trenches.  In  his  right 
he  held  a  cross  Ufted  high  heavenward.  "HU 
boys"  witnessing  that  spectacle  may  have 
recalled  the  cross  in  the  heavens  and  the 
Inscription  "Hoc  Vlnces"  which  In  ages  gone 
by  inspired  Constantine  the  Great  to  lead 
his  warriors  to  the  memorable  victory  which 
marks  a  turning  point  in  the  world's  annals. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments 
of  the  Polish  youths,  reports  from  the  bat- 
tlefield assure  us  that  when  Father  Sko- 
rupka, while  thus  leading  "his  boys"  Into 
action,  intoned  a  prayerful  hymn  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  entire  company  took  up 
the  melody.  It  was  a  solemn  mranent.  It  was 
a  consoling  moment.  Heavy  and  awe-stricken 
hearts  relaxed  and  beat  more  cheerfully. 
Youthful,  timid  and  trembling  hands  which 
never  before  wielded  a  weapon  of  war  stead- 
led  and  grew  firm.  Father  Skorupka's  un- 
daimted  courage,  and  his  unshaken  tnist  In 
Ood  were  visibly  Imparted  to  "his  boys."  Al- 
ready they  were  following  him  with  the 
thought  that  the  "Queen  of  Poland"  is  at 
their  side.  They  scented  victory  In  the  of- 
fing. They  were  Inspired.  No  human  power 
could  stop  that  company  at  that  moment. 

ICISSXOK  AOOOMPLISHED 

But  alas!  a  shell  from  the  Bolshevik  camp 
whlBzM  thru  the  air  A  portion  of  It  struck 
Father  Skorupka  In  the  hoad.  He  fell.  The 
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damage  thus  done  to  the  Pollih  forcee  was 
Irreparable,  but  it  availed  the  enemy  nothing. 
Father  Skorupka's  mission  already  had  been 
accomplished.  The  impetus  that  spelled  vic- 
tory already  had  been  given.  His  gallant  war 
novices  kept  on  advancing,  and  though  they 
Buffered  heavily,  every  objective  planned  for 
them  by  the  mUltary  authorities  was  at- 
tained. _.  ^ 

That  company  of  fighters  returned  from 
the  firing  line  tired  and  sorrowful  yet  tri- 
umphant. Three  hundred  of  their  number 
were  either  klUed  or  wounded.  Their  be- 
loved spiritual  leader  and  hero  was  Usted 
among  the  dead;  and  Just  as  in  life,  on  the 
battlefield,  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  so  In  death  his  name  shines 
brightly  at  the  head  of  those  who  sacrificed 
aU  for  their  country. 

Just  to  what  extent  was  Father  Skorupka 
InstrumenUl  In  bringing  about  the  defeat  of 
the  Bolsheviks  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  fifty 
yecu's  ago  may  always  be  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. MUltary  science  or  art  may  never 
credit  him  with  anything  more  than  uncom- 
mon bravery.  Yet  his  avowed  confidence  In 
Ood.  his  Indefatigable  work  among  the  civil- 
ians, as  well  as  among  the  mlUtary  units, 
followed  by  a  display  of  the  finest  patriot- 
ism and  bravery  on  the  battlefield,  may  well 
have  given  that  Impetus  which,  when  once 
put  in  motion,  grew  steadily  stronger  imtll 
Its  aggregate  moral  force  became  Irresistible. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  LIFE— 
FATHER  BERNAT 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pxmfSTLVAin* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19 
I  was  privileged  to  speak  at  the  testi- 
monial dinner  honoring  the  Rev.  Michael 
C.  Bemat,  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart 
Church  in  Wilkes-Barre  on  the  occasion 
of  the  golden  Jubilee  of  his  ordination  to 
the  sacred  priesthood.  I  have  known  this 
dedicated  clergyman  for  many  decades  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  priests  in  the  en- 
tire Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Scranton. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  souvenir 
booklet  that  marked  the  occasion  was  a 
fascinating  accoimt  of  the  life  and  times 
of  the  Reverend  Jubilarian  beginning 
with  the  early  Immigrant  days  of  his 
Slovak  forbears  in  Olyphant.  This 
trenchant  biography  is  from  the  vea  of  a 
well-known  Pennsylvania  regional  his- 
torian, Joseph  G.  Tomasclk  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  a  fellow-member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Luzerne  County  Bar.  It  is  a 
veritable  microcosm  of  the  great  con- 
tributions of  so  many  ethnic  groups  that 
settled  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
after  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  so  moved  by  this 
biographical  account  that  I  thought  the 
other  Members  of  this  House  would  en- 
joy reading  It,  too,  and  accordingly  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  inserted  In 
the  Record  under  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
This  Is  Yova  Life — Father  BiairAT 

Sarts  Cotmty,  Slovakia  Is  more  than  three 
tbotiiand  mUes  from  the  UtUe  industrial 
town  of  Olyphant  In  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, yet  these  two  widely  separated  locall- 
tlaa  oa  the  map  were  to  play  signiflcant  roles 
in  your  Ute.  . 

Settled  In  1868,  Olyphant  was  Incorporated 
In  1877  M  a  borough  and  came  to  be  known 
.M  "Qa««B  of  the  Mld-VaUey."  a  dasignattOQ 
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which  It  proudly  boasta  even  today.  It  was 
a  focus  of  the  great  wave  of  immigration 
irom  Europe  In  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth centiiry.  Mining  corporations  In  the 
area  were  avidly  aeekliig  laborers  to  work  In 
the  piU;  some  companies  even  sent  agents 
to  roimd  up  the  oppreaeed  peasantry,  oSvi 
them  Jobs,  and  Induce  their  settlement  In  the 
land  of  Columbia. 

Saris  County,  In  the  Carpathian  mountains 
of  Eastern  SlovakU,  had  long  been  under  the 
heel  of  the  oppreeaor,  and  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Stephen  Moysee  and  the  decline  of 
the  Slovak  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
the  eighteen  sixties,  the  doughty  Slovaks, 
seeking  to  preserve  their  religious  faith  and 
ciUtural  heritage,  began  to  cast  eyes  long- 
ingly beyond  the  seas.  America  beckoned, 
and  Immigrants  came  In  the  mlUlons.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them  settled  In  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  Including  Olyphant. 

Your  mother  waa  Susan  Baaary  and  she 
came  from  the  aleepy  Uttle  village  of  Chmln- 
anska  Nova  Vea.  The  adjoining  settlement 
was  Jakubovlany,  the  home  of  your  father, 
Joseph  Bemat.  But  although  the  vlllagee 
were  contiguous,  strangely  enough,  your  par- 
ents didn't  know  each  other  In  Europe.  Your 
mother,  accompanied  by  a  cousin  named 
KropUak.  settled  in  Tiger  VaUey,  where  she 
already  had  relatives  who  came  to  the  Oly- 
phant section  In  the  eighteen  seventies.  Yo\ir 
mother  waa  an  excellent  cook,  having  served 
In  that  capacity  In  the  household  of  a  noble- 
man In  Europe.  Her  fame  must  have  pre- 
ceded her,  because  when  Undertaker  Prokop- 
ovitsch,  who  had  his  funeral  parlor  next  to 
the  Slovak  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  heard 
of  her  arrival,  he  Immediately  secured  her  a 
position  as  cook  In  the  family  of  a  prominent 
Olyphant  coal  baron,  where  she  was  em- 
ployed for  several  yean  until  she  met  yoxu- 
Dad  In  1882. 

Joseph  Bemat  was  a  butcher  by  trade  in 
the  Old  Country,  and  developed  a  fine  local 
reputation  as  an  expert  In  making  klobasy 
and  curing  hams  and  a  variety  of  other 
meats,  so  much  in  demand  by  the  Slovak 
people.  But  he  was  restless,  saw  no  futiwe  In 
his  native  village,  and  was  willing  to  give  up 
a  thriving  business  to  come  to  America  to 
work  in  the  mines,  and  eke  out  an  existence 
free  of  oppression. 

On  his  arrival  in  Olyphant.  your  Dad  got  a 
Job  with  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Coal 
Company,  first  as  a  common  laborer  and 
then  as  a  miner.  He  was  a  peppery  Uttle 
fellow,  quick  to  make  friends,  and  must 
have  Impressed  his  superiors  because  after 
a  few  years  In  the  pits  he  was  promoted  to 
repairman  of  coal  cars  where  his  mechanical 
skills,  and  faclUty  In  handling  tooU,  served 
him  In  good  stead. 

Life  was  hard  In  the  coal  mining  commu- 
nities, as  it  was  In  Olyphant.  But  the  drudg- 
ery of  hard  labor  was  frequently  reUeved  by 
the  numerous  weddings  and  christenings  In 
Which  the  area  abounded.  These  were  great 
social  events,  and  sometimes  lasted  for  days. 
Friends  and  relatives  came  from  miles 
around,  from  Dunmore  and  Carbondale,  For- 
est City  and  Scranton,  to  reUve  their  experi- 
ences and  talk  over  old  times. 

At  one  of  these  christenings  In  the  early 
eighties,  the  unerring  aim  of  Cupid  reached 
Its  mark.  Joseph  Bemat  and  Susan  Baaary 
fell  m  love.  Imagine  their  surprise  when  they 
learned  they  haUed  from  adjoining  villages 
in  Saris  County,  Slovakia!  They  were  mar- 
ried by  Msgr.  Zychowlcz  In  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Scranton.  which  was  to  become  the 
church  presided  over  by  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Henry  T.  Klonowskl.  your  friend  and  class- 
mate from  the  University  of  Scranton. 

Your  Dad  meanwhUe  was  looking  around 
for  means  of  supplementing  his  income  as 
a  car  repairman.  He  was  aggressive,  thrifty, 
handy  with  tools,  and  soon  became  a  car- 
penter m  his  spare  time.  He  bought  ram- 
shackle dwellings  and  old  company  houses. 
«nd  after  making  necessary  repairs  sold  them 
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at  a  handsome  profit.  In  time,  he  hlmaelf. 
became  the  owner  of  a  double  dwelling  and 
three  single  houses. 

For  his  famUy,  your  Dad  selected  the  little 
residence  at  126  Lincoln  Street,  a  stone's 
throw  from  Holy  Ghost  Church.  It  was  con- 
veniently located  and  lent  Itself  admirably 
to  remodeUng  of  the  first  fioor.  For  by  this 
time,  Joseph  Bemat  had  visions  of  opening 
his  own  butcher  shop  in  America.  In  1886  hla 
divam  became  a  reaUty,  and  136  Lincoln 
Street  became  the  site  of  Bemat 's  Butcher ^^ 
Shop.  The  family,  which  by  this  time  had 
Ave  chUdren,  Uved  upstairs.  Joseph  was  the 
eldest,  then  came  John,  Andrew,  Anna  and 
Mary.  All  are  deceased  except  Mary  who  Is 
now  JAn.  Stephen  Stlne,  who  lives  In  Devon 
In  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Your  Dad's  business  prospered  to  such  an 
extent  that  soon  he  operated  his  own  slaugh- 
ter house.  In  the  rear  of  the  family  residence. 
Bemat's  Butcher  Shop  was  not  Just  a  meat 
emporium,  but  a  place  where  people  congre- 
gated to  pass  the  time  of  day,  dlscviss  poUtlos, 
read  letters  from  Europe,  and  make  plans 
for  organizing  social  clubs  and  fraterlal  so- 
cieties which  were  to  proliferate  in  the  entire 
coal  region. 

Friday.  January  24.  18WJ  was  a  day  of  bus- 
tling activity  In  the  Bemat  household.  Your 
Dad  told  his  assistant,  John  Brehovsky  to 
mind  the  store,  while  he  went  upstairs  to  be 
with  your  mother.  Housewives  In  the  neigh- 
borhood came  rushing  over  to  lend  their 
assistance,  prepare  the  Inevitable  pots  of 
boUlng  water,  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  mid- 
wife. When  the  first  cry  was  heard,  the  news 
spread  like  a  prairie  fire:  "The  Bemats  have 
a  baby  boy."  There  was  much  rejoicing  and 
Dad  proudly  handed  out  the  cigars,  while 
preparations  went  apace  for  your  christening. 
Mom  Insisted  on  the  name  Michael,  after  the 
chief  Guardian  Angel,  while  Dad,  suffused 
with  the  Slovak  spirit  and  heritage,  opted 
for  Cyril,  after  one  of  the  Slovak  Apostles,  St. 
Cyril,  who  with  his  brother  Methodius 
brought  Christianity  to  Slovakia  In  833.  As 
ua^ial,  there  was  a  happy  compromise,  and 
you  came  to  be  known  formally  as  Michael 
CyrU  Bemat. 

You  had  a  happy  and  carefree  boyhood, 
played  with  the  children  of  other  immigrant 
famlUes.  Including  those  of  Irish,  Polish.  Slo- 
vak. Lithuanian.  Ukrainian  and  Russian 
origin  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  children 
of  the  mine  bosses.  You  were  agresslve  and 
wiry,  but  not  pugnacious,  although  you 
never  ran  away  from  a  fight.  You  were  espe- 
cially adamant  in  standing  up  for  your  rights, 
and  woe  to  anyone  who  dared  to  assail  your 
ethnic  origin!  You  felt  strongly  this  was 
America,  the  great  Melting  Pot,  and  every- 
one should  be  Judged  on  his  own  merits. 
Mother  would  whip  you  when  you  came 
home  with  a  bloody  nose,  occaslonaUy,  but 
Dad  was  more  understanding  and  tried  to 
soothe  and  sympathize  with  you  reallElng 
that  you  needed  to  develop  self-reliance. 

At  the  age  of  six  you  were  enrolled  In 
Holy  Ohoet  School,  which  was  then  staffed 
by  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 
Do  you  remember  your  favorite  teacher?  She 
was  Sister  M.  Nathaniel,  I.H.M.,  who  got  you 
Interested  In  the  Intricacies  of  mathematics, 
a  subject  you  didn't  particularly  like  be- 
cause baseball  beckoned.  Many  times  you 
were  kept  after  school  due  to  academic  defi- 
ciencies, but  under  Sr.  Nathaniel's  tuelage 
you  improved  greatly  as  Sister  realized  your 
potential  and  eventually  you  came  to  teach 
trigonometry  and  were  a  thOToughgolng 
student. 

In  1904,  the  best  students  were  selected 
to  serve  as  altar  boys  In  Holy  Ohoet  Church, 
and  you  were  one  of  this  elite  group.  Yon 
were  an  acolyte  for  FT.  Stas  and  Fr.  Mar- 
tlnee::.  for  whom  yon  developed  great  ad- 
mlratlon  and  respect.  In  fact,  you  were  a 
special  favorite  of  Fr.  Stas,  who  took  you 
under  his  wing,  and  It  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  him  tliat  you  determined  at  this 
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time  to  b«oome  a  Priest.  You  served  as  altar 
boy  until  you  finished  elementary  school, 
but  you  didn't  heeltate  thereafter  to  serve 
on  your  summer  vacations  from  the  Semi- 
nary. 

All  this  time,  you  were  developing  Into  a 
fine  athlete  and  baseball  was  your  fort«.  You 
were  a  good  shortstop,  but  also  labored  to 
Improve  your  pitching  arm.  You  were  Inces- 
santly practising  behind  the  butcher  shop 
In  your  back  yard,  with  the  capable  assist- 
ance of  one  of  the  daughters  of  your  father's 
tenanu.  She  was  little  Stella  Mlko,  a  come- 
ly black-haired  girl  who  was  a  snc^^y  bell 
player  and  a  good  athlete.  She  played  the 
role  of  catcher  and  helped  you  develop  an 
unerring  pitch  that  served  admirably  when 
you  went  to  coUege.  UtUe  SteUa.  now  Sister 
M.  Agatha,  SS.  CM.,  has  come  all  the  way 
from  Chicago  to  be  with  you  at  your  50th 
anniversary  of  ordination.  This  has  been  a 
lifelong  friendship  that  both  of  you  will 
forever  cherish.  Incidentally,  when  the  new 
Sacred  Heart  School  building  opened  in 
WUkes-Barre  in  1925.  Sr.  Agatha  was  among 
the  nuns  who  staffed  the  Institution,  and 
Instructed  the  students  in  calisthenics  with 
dumbells  and  other  forms  of  exercise.  She 
excelled  in  physical  education  and  many  of 
her  students  are  present  today  at  your  an- 
niversary dinner. 

Your  studies  at  Holy  Ghost  School  Un- 
proved so  Immeasurably  that  you  were  able 
to  complete  the  eight  grades  in  seven  years, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  your  sister 
Mary  and  her  friend.  Mary  Jakubov.  They 
were  a  little  Jealous  that  you  were  able  to 
catch  up  to  them  in  school,  and  frequently 
taunted  you.  Mary  Jakubov  was  to  become 
Rev.  Mother  Pius.  SS.  C.  M.  You  also  remem- 
ber fondly  her  little  sister,  Annie  Jakubov, 
now  Sr.  M.  Phllomena.  SS.  C.  M.  who  began 
first  grade  about  the  time  you  left  Holy 
Ghost  School.  The  Jakubov  and  Bernat  fam- 
ilies were  neighbors  and  great  friends. 

In  1910  you  entered  the  High  School  Di- 
vision of  St.  Thomas  CoUege,  now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton,  which  was  staffed  at  the 
time  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  Remember  Brother  George?  He  was 
your  favorite  instructor.  Your  many,  long 
conversations  and  extended  discussions  with 
him  confirmed  your  determination  to  Join 
the  Ministry  and  served  to  develop  In  you 
a  passionate  love  of  learning. 

Meanwhile  you  were  becoming  more  use- 
ful to  your  father  in  the  butcher  shop.  Your 
father  bad  a  walk-in  Icebox  from  which 
you  would  take  the  packages  of  meat  ordered 
earlier  In  the  week  by  his  customers,  and 
deliver  them  over  the  week-end.  Your  older 
brother  Andy  would  do  that  on  Fridays,  while 
your  chores  were  performed  on  Satiirdays. 
when  there  was  no  school.  You  got  to  know 
all  the  people  In  the  neighborhood  as  you 
performed  your  numerous  chores.  Remember 
the  families  to  whom  you  made  deliveries? 
They  were  the  Gllnskys,  Jakubovs,  Nova- 
Jovskys.  Prokopovltsches,  Mlkoe,  Nudelmans, 
Nalevankoe,  and  the  family  of  your  Jewish 
merchant- friend  Sigmond  Spitz,  In  whose 
clothing  store  you  were  outfitted  with  your 
first  long-pants  suit.  You  were  also  not 
averse  to  helping  your  father  carry  Into  the 
Ice  box,  the  sides  of  beef  brought  to  the 
store  In  meat  wagons  from  various  packers. 
Carrying  sides  of  beef  developed  your  mus- 
cles, much  like  carrying  Ice  blocks  did  for 
Red'  Orange,  the  football  star  of  a  later  era. 
MeanwhUe,  you  never  gave  up  bfweball. 
The  sandlots  of  Lackawanna  County  abound- 
ed In  ball  games.  Especially  at  Grassy  Island 
or  Soldier's  Field,  there  was  always  some 
ati^etlc  activity  In  which  you  welcomed  the 
chance  to  take  part.  Somebody  gave  you  the 
monicker  "Butch"  and  It  was  as  "Butch 
Bernat"  that  your  fame  as  a  ballplayer 
spread  throughout  Lackawanna  County, 
ssped&Uy  Olyphant  and  Its  environs. 

You  came  to  develop  such  athletic  prowess 
that  by  the  time  you  entered  St.  Procoplus 
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College  in  Llsls,  nilnols  you  were  of  profes- 
sional stature  and  made  the  Varsity  in  your 
freshman  year.  You  were  a  member  of  the 
Varsity  baseball  team  for  your  entire  four 
years  at  college.  Remember  Fr.  Konlcek?  He 
was  your  coach,  and  also  taught  you  Latin 
and  foreign  languages,  two  of  your  favorite 
subjects.  One  day,  as  you  were  returning 
to  the  clubhouse  after  a  practice  session,  he 
said  to  you:  "Mickey,  how  come  you  take  to 
Latin  so  easily?"  And  you  told  him  how  from 
childhood,  you  became  enamoured  of  the 
Slovak  language,  how  later  you  dipped  into 
the  literature  on  your  own,  and  took  every 
opportunity  to  use  It  In  dally  speech  with 
the  many  Slovak  Immigrants  In  the  Mid- 
Valley,  adding  that  the  case  structure  was 
the  same  as  LaUn,  and  that  was  why  you 
had  a  flair  for  foreign  languages. 

You  had  a  fine  career  at  St.  Procoplus, 
with  good  grades  and  a  wide  variety  of 
athletic  activity.  This  seemed  natural  to  you. 
as  you  were  grounded  from  childhood  days 
m  the  Sokol  motto:  "In  a  healthy  body,  a 
healthy  mind."  Besides  Pr.  Konlcek,  your 
favorite  professors  were  Fr.  Cyprian  Tome- 
chko  In  chemistry,  Fr.  Thomas  Vopatek,  a 
superb  linguist  who  tutored  you  In  Greek, 
advanced  Latin  and  Hebrew,  and  Fr.  Hilary 
Jurtca,  m  biology.  Fr.  Hilary  was  from  Chi- 
cago, and  you  were  often  invited  to  his  moth- 
er's house  for  a  good  Slovak  meal,  after 
attending  a  baseball  game  in  Wrlgle^ 
Stadium. 

Win  you  ever  forget  what  happened  at 
your  graduation  from  St.  Procoplus  in  June 
1915?  After  the  ceremonies,  a  messenger 
came  to  tell  you  that  Charlie  Commiskey 
wanted  to  see  you.  This  was  none  other  than 
the  owner  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox.  Your 
fame  as  a  baseball  player  was  often  talked 
about  in  the  White  Sox  dugout.  Unknown  to 
you,  you  had  been  scouted  for  over  a  year 
thanks  to  Chick  Shorten  and  Flnners  Quln- 
lan,  two  White  Sox  players  who  hailed  from 
Minooka.  and  whom  you  knew  from  the 
days  you  played  agsUnst  them  when  you  were 
with  the  Olyphant  Royals.  Besides  Shorten 
and  Quinlan.  you  played  against  "Minooka 
Mike"  McNally  and  Steve  O'Nell,  remember? 
At  any  rate,  Charlie  Commiskey  stood  In  the 
reception  room  of  your  dormitory,  accom- 
panied by  his  beautiful  daughter,  possibly  to 
supply  motivation,  and  offered  to  sign  you 
up  as  a  White  Sox  regular  for  the  magnlflclent 
sum  of  (3,500  per  annum.  That  was  a 
princely  salary  In  those  days,  and  at  first  you 
were  tempted  to  accept,  especially  after 
seeing  his  beautiful  daughter,  but  you  never 
forgot  your  determination  to  become  a  Priest. 
Besides,  you  were  preparing  to  go  to  Semi- 
nary for  further  studies,  so  you  politely  de- 
clined the  offer  to  become  a  professional 
baseball  player  and  turned  down  the  chance 
to  Join  your  erstwhile  colleagues  like  Andy 
Mlko  (Stella's  brother),  Mike  "Gazook"  Ga- 
zelle, who  went  to  the  New  York  Yankees  and 
Joe  Schaute  who  pitched  for  the  Cleveland 
Indians  In  1914-1915.  It  vras  Schautes'  sister, 
Mary,  incidentally,  who  later  bought  the 
Bernat  homestead  after  you  prevailed  upon 
your  father  to  give  up  the  butcher  business 
in  1918.  Members  of  the  Schaute  family 
still  live  in  your  old  residence  at  125  Uncoln 
Street. 

You  were  now  almost  twenty  years  of  age 
and  quite  a  fashion  plate.  Your  friend,  Joe 
Mlko.  another  brother  of  your  former  sidekick 
catcher,  SteUa,  had  earned  a  wide  reputation 
in  the  Olyphant  area  as  an  excellent  tailor. 
It  became  fashionable  for  the  young  dudes  in 
Olyphant  to  eschew  store  clothes  and  go  In 
for  custom  fittings.  Like  the  other  young  men 
In  the  town,  you  too  made  a  bee  line  for 
Joe's  tailor  shop  when  he  became  estabUsbed, 
and  thereafter  your  suits  were  custom  made 
and  always  reflected  the  fine  thread  and 
needle  art  of  Joe  Mlko. 

In  September  1915,  you  were  enrolled  as  a 
student    In   Montreal   at   Grand   Seminary 
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where  you  went  to  pursue  your  phlloaopbical 
studies.  You  came  under  the  Influence  of 
your  favorite  teacher,  Fr.  Archambaud,  and 
association  with  blm  enabled  you  to  perfect 
your  studies,  not  only  in  philosophy  but  also 
in  French  and  other  foreign  languages. 

For  your  final  years  of  theology  you  re- 
turned to  Lisle  and  entered  St.  Procoplus 
Seminary.  Do  you  remember  the  telephone 
call  you  received  from  Bishop  Hoban  of 
Scranton,  In  1930,  a  few  days  before  Palm 
Sunday?  He  knew  you  were  coming  home  for 
the  Easter  holidays,  and  requested  that  you 
see  him  on  Monday.  You  were  already  a 
Deacon  and  on  the  appointed  time  went  to 
see  the  good  Bishop.  He  complimented  you 
on  your  fine  scholastic  record  and  said  that 
the  people  of  Dunmore  were  anxious  to  have 
a  full  time  pastor.  Up  until  that  time,  Dun- 
more  was  merely  a  mission  church  served 
by  the  priest  In  Throop.  There  was  a  short- 
age of  priests,  and  Bishop  Hoban  asked  if  you 
could  accelerate  your  cotirse  work,  so  that 
your  last  two  years  of  theology  could  be  com- 
pleted In  fifteen  months.  He  said  that  the 
Rector  of  the  Seminary,  Fr.  Neuzll,  agreed  to 
this  arrangement.  By  dint  of  severe  applica- 
tion and  unusual  concentration  you  finally 
completed  your  theology  studies  as  planned. 

On  your  summer  vacations  from  the 
Seminary  you  were  accustomed  to  visit  Rev. 
Joseph  Murgas  at  his  cottage  at  Lake  Sllk- 
worth.  You  long  revered  and  admired  this 
Prlest-Scientlst  and  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  blm  whenever  possible.  He 
loved  to  fish  In  the  nighttime,  and  it  was  your 
custom  to  supply  him  with  bait,  row  him 
out  on  the  lake  and  Join  In  the  angling  sport. 
Little  did  you  dream  that  you'd  ever  be  hla 
curate,  much  less  succeed  to  the  paistorate 
he  occupied  In  WUkes-Barre. 

Finally,  the  great  day  In  your  life  came  on 
Sunday,  July  18.  1920,  when  Bishop  Hoban 
ordained  you  to  the  Sacred  Ministry  in  St. 
Peter's  Cathedral  at  Scranton.  You  were  im- 
mediately assigned  as  curate  to  Father  Mur- 
gas In  Wllkes-Barre  where  you  remained  for 
one  month.  By  Labor  Day,  you  were  Installed 
as  pastor  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints  In  Dun- 
more  where  you  remained  untU  1929. 

These  were  fruitful  years  and  you  plung- 
ed vrtth  great  vigor  and  enthusiasm  Into 
your  work  as  Shepherd  of  Souls,  adviser, 
builder,  teacher  and  administrator.  The 
parish  as  yet  had  no  rectory,  and  In  the  In- 
terim you  slept  In  the  basement  of  the 
church,  and  when  It  was  cold  you  snuggled  up 
to  the  furnace.  In  the  winter  months,  you 
stayed  with  the  Pavel  family  a  block  away 
from  the  church.  You  were  responsible  for 
the  priestly  vocation  of  one  of  the  Pavel  sons. 
MeanwhUe  you  supervised  the  completion  of 
the  rectory,  and  on  December  23,  1920,  It  be- 
came your  new  home. 

Within  five  years  you  drafted  plans  for  a 
recreational  center  for  the  young  people  of 
the  parish.  This  building  was  completed  in 
1925  behind  the  church  edifice,  and  still 
stands  as  a  monument  to  your  concern  for 
youth.  In  due  time  it  came  to  be  the  social 
center  of  Dunmore,  and  was  the  scene  of 
weddings,  socials,  dances  and  athletic  games. 
You  even  founded  a  Glee  Club  and  In- 
spired the  young  people  of  the  parish  to  be- 
come Interested  In  Slovak  folk  music.  You 
persuaded  Margaret  Fedor,  a  popular  and 
well-known  music  teacher  In  the  pubUc 
schools  of  the  area,  to  serve  as  director  of  the 
group.  The  concerts  of  the  Glee  Club  held 
periodically  in  the  parish  recreational  hall, 
were  invariably  sellouts,  and  the  success  of 
this  endeavor  assured  the  continued  viability 
of  the  parish  as  a  whole.  Miss  Fedor,  who  later 
became  Mrs.  Gillespie,  Is  now  the  choir  di- 
rector of  Holy  Family  Church  In  Scranton. 
In  1922  you  organized  the  All  Saints  Band, 
staffed  mostly  by  members  of  the  Dunmore 
Parish,  supplemented  by  musicians  of  the 
surrounding  towns.  You  secured  the  sendees 
of  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Small,  a  music  teacher  from 
WUkes-Barre  to  serve  as  director.  Do  you  re- 
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member  the  Corpus  Chrtstl  parade  in  Scran- 
ton In  1925?  It  was  a  proud  moment  when 
you  served  as  parade  marshal,  at  the  behest 
of  Bishop  Hoban,  and  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  band  on  Lackawanna  Avenue,  attired 
in  a  black  satin-faced  frock  coat  with  a  high 
silk  hat.  The  band  was  the  hit  of  the  day, 
and  gave  the  event  an  unmistakable  elan 
that  made  the  parishioners  of  All  Saints 
Chvirch  proud  of  their  energetic  and  talented 
pastor. 

In  addition  to  your  priestly  duties,  you  took 
on  the  role  of  educator  among  young  men  in 
your  parish  who  had  the  potential  for  be- 
coming priests.  Andrew  Klobuslcky  was  a 
bookkeeper  with  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  though  he  had  beautiful  penman- 
ship, his  formal  education  stopped  at  the 
eighth  grade.  You  tutored  him  In  Latin 
and  Algebra,  and  saw  him  off  to  the  Seminary. 
He  later  became  Fr.  Klobuslcky  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church  In  SwoyersvlUe.  Your  friend  Johnny 
Dzurko  and  his  cousin  "Lefty"  Dzurko  were 
two  coal  miners  to  whom  you  gave  many 
private  lessons  to  enable  them  to  embark  on 
higher  education.  Johnny  became  Fr.  John 
Dzurko,  now  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church 
on  the  Heights  In  Wllkes-Barre.  Another  of 
your  favorites  was  John  Tom&sko  who  worked 
as  a  mechanic  in  the  Scranton  plant  of  Ford 
Motor  Comijany.  You  prepared  him  for  higher 
studies  in  Innsbruck,  Austria  where  he  was 
eventually  ordained  to  the  Holy  Priesthood. 
He  later  became  one  of  your  curates  and 
died  at  the  age  of  62  as  pastor  of  St.  Michael's 
Church  In  Forest  City. 

Through  your  entire  priestly  career,  you 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  vocations 
of  20  priests  and  22  members  of  the  various 
Sisterhoods,  a  remarkable  and  praiseworthy 
record  of  sacrifice,  patience.  Industry  and 
sustained  enthusiasm  for  noble  work  in  the 
Vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
In  the  Spring  of  1929,  Father  Murgas,  your 
^  friend  and  Idol,  and  a  great  leader  of  the 
^  Slovak  people  who  received  world-wide  recog- 
nition for  his  contributions  to  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, died  In  the  bosom  of  the  Lord  after 
33  years  of  pastoral  work  In  WUkes-Barre. 
As  a  result  of  pastoral  changes,  you  were  as- 
signed to  Holy  Rosary  Parish  In  Ashley,  where 
3rou  spent  twenty-six  years,  more  than  ixalS 
of  your  priestly  career.  As  befitted  a  vigorous 
young  pastor,  you  summoned  your  vast  or- 
ganizing talents  to  help  reduce  the  enormous 
debt  with  which  the  parish  was  saddled  since 
the  erection  of  the  new  church  edifice  in 
1925. 

In  spite  of  the  Depression  years  and  wide- 
spread unemployment,  you  persevered  d^unt- 
lessly,  held  yoiu-  parishioners  together,  or- 
ganized clubs  and  erected  baseball  fields  and 
tennis  courts  on  25  acres  of  land  leased 
from  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Company,  near 
the  present  Ashley  by-pass,  for  one  doUar 
per  year.  You  organized  athletic  teams  and 
many  of  these  were  of  championship  quality. 
You  transformed  the  old  church  building 
Into  a  bowling  center,  and  provided  meet- 
ing rooms  for  lodges  and  various  social  events. 
Being  a  superb  athlete  you  didn't  hesitate  in 
partaking  of  these  games  yourself,  in  addi- 
tion to  acting  as  coach  and  adviser. 

In  sptte  of  your  varied,  and  often  fatiguing 
pastoral  duties,  you  f o\ind  time  for  dramatics 
and  theatrical  groups.  You  translated  and 
produced  extravaganzas  Uke  "St.  Bemadette 
of  Lourdes,"  and  "Victim  of  the  Seal  of  Con- 
fessloo."  Proceeds  of  these  productions  went 
a  long  way  in  reducing  the  debts  of  the  vari- 
ous parishes  in  which  you  served.  In  Ash- 
ley you  translated  into  Slovak  a  dramatic 
work,  "The  Passion  Play,"  and  organized  a 
blUngiial  repertory  company  based  on  the 
Oberammergau  presentation,  for  Its  produc- 
tion in  WUkes-Barre,  Scranton  and  Hazelton. 
You  communicated  to  the  youth  of  your 
parish  a  new  vigor  and  fresh  enthusiasm 
that  was  the  envy  of  your  brothw  clergymen. 
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And  all  of  this  time  you  kept  on  teaching, 
for  you  realized  that  learning  never  stops. 
While  In  Dunmore  you  started  conducting 
courses  In  the  Slovak  language  and  Uterature 
at  the  University  of  Scranton.  In  Ashley  you 
expanded  this  undertaking  and  continued 
giving  courses  that  attracted  students  from 
all  parts  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Judge  Selecky  came  from  Glen  Lyon,  Judge 
Slrotnak  from  Throop,  Peter  Jurchak  and 
Stephen  Tkach  from  Dallas,  Fr.  Super  from 
Pittston,  and  there  were  scores  of  others  from 
Taylor,  Scranton,  Oylphant  and  WUkes- 
Barre,  including  teachers  and  business  peo- 
ple Uke  Helen  Ridzon,  Mary  Cooper  and 
Mary  Sterblnsky  from  Wyoming  Valley. 

Meanwhile  your  Interest  In  fraternallsm 
never  left  you.  In  1927  In  Dunmore  you  were 
host  pastor  to  the  national  convention  of 
the  Slovak  Catholic  Federatl<»i  at  America, 
UtUe  realizing  that  thirty-seven  years  later, 
while  stationed  in  WUkes-Barre,  you  would 
again  be  host  pastor  to  a  much  larger  con- 
vention of  the  same  organization  when  it  met 
to  commemorate  the  eleventh  centennial  of 
SS.  CyrU  and  Methodius,  Apostles  to  the 
Slovak  people.  This  event  was  marked  by 
one  of  the  largest  banquets  held  In  WUkes- 
Barre,  when  834  persons  llteraUy  Jammed  the 
dining  laciUUes  of  the  Host  Motel.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  you  a  special  telegram 
of  greetings  and  good  wishes.  Remember? 

In  your  diversified  work,  you  were  always 
first  a  pastor,  but  you  were  never  Just  paro- 
chial. You  expanded  your  horizons  and  took 
aa  active  Interest  in  civic  affairs.  You  re- 
vitalized societies  and  w«re  yourself  a  mem- 
ber and  convention  delegate  of  m«e  than 
half  a  score.  You  served  as  Supreme  Chi^- 
lain  and  President  ot  the  Appellate  Tri- 
bunal of  the  Pennsylvania  Slovak  Union, 
and  you  were  elected  national  chaplain  of 
the  Slovak  CathoUc  Falcons.  You  became 
active  in  the  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. 

But  aU  the  whUe,  you  kept  up  your  In- 
terest In  academic  work.  You  exceUed  as  a 
linguist  and  translator,  and  with  the  late 
Msgr.  John  Puskar  you  translated  Into  Slo- 
vak, Father  Steadman's  "My  Sunday  Mis- 
sal," and  the  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Balerl's  work 
"Mirror  of  Confession  and  Communion  For 
ChUdren,"  not  to  mention  at  least  six  prayer 
booklets  and  Utiu^cal  works.  The  late  F6pe 
Plus  XI,  conferred  on  you  a  special  citation 
for  valuable  aid  rendered  In  the  pubUcation 
of  the  New  CathoUc  Dictionary. 

You  were  steeped  In  Slovak  history  and 
Uterature  and  you  longed  to  visit  the  home 
of  your  ancestors  in  Slovakia.  That  occ&slon 
came  in  the  summer  of  1925,  when,  armed 
with  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  authorities 
at  the  Vatican  from  Bishop  Hoban,  you  set 
sail  on  the  SS  Belgenland  for  Europe  and 
the  Grand  Toiir.  You  visited  not  only  the 
birthplace  of  your  parents,  but  traveled 
through  nance,  England,  Switzerland  and 
Italy  where  the  highlight  of  your  trip  was 
a  private  audience  with  the  Holy  Father. 

You  worked  unceasingly  In  Ashley  at  your 
pastoral,  civic  and  fraternal  duties,  but  the 
years  were  taking  their  toU  and  by  the 
time  of  Pearl  Hcu-bor  In  1941  you  were  so 
lU  that  an  operation  became  necessary.  Hap- 
pUy  you  recovered  In  time,  but  your  base- 
ball and  strenuous  athletic  days  were  num- 
bered. Your  physician  Umlted  you  to  golf 
and  only  moderate  exercises.  You  began  to 
pace  yourself  and  came  through  In  fine  style, 
becoming  quite  a  golfer  on  the  links  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Country  Club. 

After  World  War  n  you  became  actively 
interested  in  the  CathoUc  War  Veterans.  You 
were  the  prime  ihover  in  organizing  Holy 
Roaary  Poet  No.  374.  perhaps  the  most  ac- 
tive veterans'  organization  in  Wyoming  Val- 
ley. You  have  continued  to  serve  as  Modeia* 
tor  from  the  time  the  Post  was  organised. 
In  1964  you  received  a  special  citation  from 
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the  National  Commandant  for  your  patri- 
otic endeavors. 

In  1930  a  nucleus  of  your  students  in  the 
imiverslty  of  Scranton  approached  you  for 
assistance  in  organizing  a  group  of  young 
business  and  professional  women.  Helen 
Ridzon,  Mary  Cooper  and  Mary  Sterblnsky 
of  Kingston  were  the  sparkplugs  in  this 
move,  and  when  you  loaned  your  organizing 
talents  the  Slovak  Catholic  Woman's  Club 
of  Wyoming  VaUey  came  on  the  local  scene, 
and  has  continued  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
civic,  charitable  and  social  life  of  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania  for  the  past  40  years. 

You  continued  your  faithful  service  In 
Ashley  untU  1965,  when,  because  of  the 
death  of  Msgr.  John  Sobota,  there  were 
many  pastoral  changes  and  you  were  as- 
signed to  Sacred  Heart  Parish  in  Wllkes- 
Barre.  You  were  now  InstaUed  at  the  age 
of  60  as  mediate  successor  to  your  idol. 
Father  Murgas.  The  parish  had  a  large  school 
and  a  famed  reading  and  psychology  clinic, 
and  you  were  determined  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  high  standards.  You  Immediately 
refurbished  the  school  and  convent,  spon- 
sored a  Boy  Scout  Troop  and  organized  a 
Biddy  Basketball  League.  And  while  you  no 
longer  coiUd  personally  engage  In  some  of 
these  sports  yourself,  you  gladly  acted  as 
coach  and  moderatw.  Moreover,  you  added 
Innovation  In  parish  facilities,  when  you 
built  a  new  outdoor  swimming  pool  in  the 
parish  park  In  Dallas,  one  of  the  few  such 
faculties  m  the  area.  The  parish  cemetery 
In  DaUas  also  received  your  attention  with 
the  result  that  your  parishioners  can  boast 
of  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  dignified 
bxirial  groimds  in  the  Diocese. 

AU  of  the  above  factual  n[iaterial  is  an 
account  merely  of  the  outline  of  your  career. 
Cold  print  can  never  refiect  the  warm  friend- 
ships you  made,  the  enthusiasm  you  com- 
municated to  those  who  were  disheartened 
and  discouraged,  the  spark  of  life  you  be- 
stowed on  the  faltering,  the  upshoring  you 
provided  for  disintegrating  societies  and 
groups,  the  Uft  you  gave  to  the  downtrod- 
den, the  encouragement  you  lavishly  gave 
to  the  sick  and  the  infirm.  These  are  all 
things  of  the  spirit,  Intangible,  yet  very 
real.  So  as  you  reach  the  mUestone  of  fifty 
years  of  service  In  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
those  who  love  you  for  yourself,  admire  you 
for  your  accomplishments,  and  are  grateful 
for  your  many  benefactions,  rise  up  proudly 
and  proclaim:  "WeU  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant."  Ad  Multo  AnnosI 


OT)ONNELL'S  INSULT  TO  J.  P.  K. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
leading  national  magazines  last  week 
carried  an  excerpt  from  a  book  written  by 
an  aide  to  the  late  President  Kennedy 
alleging  that  President  Kennedy  planned 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  in  1965  regardless 
of  the  circumstances  at  that  time. 

To  say  the  least,  this  article  has  re- 
sulted in  a  rash  of  skeptical  statemoits. 
the  most  noteworthy  coming  from  Vice 
President  Aoinsw  and  our  own  leader 
here  in  the  House.  Congressman  Jerkt 
Ford.  Even  national  columnist  Carl 
Rowan,  who  served  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, made  the  point  that  the 
article  actually  placed  the  late  President 
in  a  very  poor  light,  which  was  hardly  the 
Intention  of  the  author. 
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In  any  event,  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  August  5.  1970,  edition  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  raised  some  interesting 
points  as  to  the  reasons  and  motivations 
for  the  article  and.  indeed,  the  book  from 
which  the  article  was  taken.  I  insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
O'Donnxll'b  Insult  to  J.  F.  K. 
The  present  "reveUtions"  ol  Kenny  O'Don- 
neU,  running  hard  to  win  the  governorship  of 
MasEachuaetts,  that  John  F.  Kennedy  waa 
shocked  in  IMl  and  planned  to  "get  out  of 
Vietnam"  then,  fits  the  poUtical  dialogue  of 
1070  very  well. 

It  doeent  fit  the  realities  of  1961.  1962,  and 
1963  worth  a  hoot,  however.  In  the  light  of 
actual  events,  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  and  la 
an  Insult  to  Kennedy's  memory. 

It  waa  President  John  P.  Kennedy  who 
went  up  and  down  the  land  condemning  the 
doctrine  of  "maaa  retaliation"  and  "brink- 
maoahlp"  in  the  Ktsenhower  administration, 
and  calling  for  tlia  neceeelty  of  building  "con- 
ventional strike  forces"  to  fight  "brush  fire 
wars"  instead. 

It  was  Preeldent  John  F.  Kennedy  who 
Invented  and  brought  Into  existence  those 
two  special  personal  pet  creations — the  Peace 
Oorpe  and  the  Oreen  Berets. 

It  was  President  John  F.  Kennedy  who 
steadily  raised  the  levels  during  his  presi- 
dency from  a  mere  400  ad vlaor- trainers  and 
technicians  under  Ike  to  almost  20,000  men. 
It  was  President  Kennedy  who  presided 
over  the  creation  of  "conventional  strike 
forces"  and  their  development,  and  who 
shortly  before  his  death  earmarked  the  first 
full  combat  division  for  preparation  to  go  to 
Vietnam. 

It  was  President  Kennedy  and  hU  group  In 
the  last  year  of  his  administration  who  en- 
gineered the  military  coup  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Diem  that  brought  "their  own  boys" 
to  power  In  Saigon — a  process  made  crystal 
clear  and  openly  reported  before  Dlem's 
actual  downfall  and  assassination. 

That  was  our  most  blatant  and  brutal  In- 
tervention in  the  internal  aSalrs  of  South 
Vtotnam  In  Its  entire  history.  It  was  not  the 
act  of  a  disinterested  administration,  plan- 
ing to  "get  out." 

Those  are  the  uncompromising  physical 
historical  facts. 

If  President  Kennedy  did  all  these  things 
while  holding  a  conviction  that  we  didnt 
belong  there,  that  we  ought  to  get  out,  and 
that  this  whole  course  of  action  was  dead 
wrong,  he  was  a  criminal. 

If  he  did  these  things  against  conscience 
and  conviction  simply  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  helpful  In  the  next  election,  and 
after  re-election  he  planned  to  reverse  the 
policy,  he  was  a  ruthless,  mtirderous 
trickster. 
We  don't  beUeve  it. 


NEW  LOOK  AT  USIA  NEED: 
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HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 


or  OHIO 


nr  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Bemays,  in  an  article  published  in 
yesterday's  Boston  Sunday  Olobe,  calls 
again  for  a  new  look  at  the  n.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  going.  He  is  not  alone  in  his  desire 
to  see  USIA's  operations  revamped  and 
redirected. 

Last  summer,  at  my  request,  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Mr.  Ron  Aaron 
Elsenberg,  prepared  a  report  on  USIA 
activities  In  several  European  cities.  His 
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conclusions  were  very  similar  to  those 
drawn  by  Mr.  Bemays  in  the  accompany- 
ing article. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
following  article  of  interest: 
Th«  Suohtlt  Hoabsk  Voice  or  mx  V3.  In- 
formation AOENCT 
(By  Bdward  L.  Bernays) 
(An  urgent  call  for  new  directions  and  new 

dimensions  for  this  important  Instrument 

of  public  diplomacy) 

The  tesUmony  of  experts  at  a  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  hearing  18 
months  ago  to  explore  the  future  of  United 
States  public  diplomacy  produced  the  dla- 
neartening  disclosure  that  the  reputation  of 
the  Dnlted  States  was  at  Its  lowest  point  In 
the  last  50  years. 

In  a  worldwide  survey  I  made  and  reported 
to  the  subcommittee,  I  found  that  people 
had  lost  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  lead  the  free  world.  Public  opinion 
studies  of  George  OaUup  Jr.  and  Uoyd  Free, 
also  reported  at  the  time,  disclosed  ambival- 
ence towards  the  United  States.  People  de- 
plored happenings  in  the  United  States.  But 
they  admired  our  strength,  IdeaUsm  and  gen- 
erosity, the  desire  of  our  people  to  do  good 
and  our  scientific  and  cultural  contributions. 

The  assassinations  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and  th'e 
Vietnam  war  depleted  the  reservoir  of  good- 
will towards  the  United  SUtes.  All  over  the 
world,  people  were  shocked  and  disheartened 
at  what  they  believed  was  the  shattering  of 
the  American  dream. 

A  more  recent  sxirvey  abroad  by  Gallup  in- 
dicates that  our  troop  withdrawals  from  Vi- 
etnam, somewhat  reduced  violence  in  the 
United  States,  the  moon  landing  and  the  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  have  some- 
what bettered  the  reputaUon  of  the  United 
States  globally,  "not  dramatically,  but  de- 
cisively." 

In  a  more  peaceful  and  stable  world,  there 
might  be  less  urgency  in  meeting  this  crisis 
in  international  understanding.  We  have 
neither  world  peace  nor  stability  today.  Our 
present  status  in  world  opinion  demands  Im- 
mediate action.  Fantasies  and  illusions,  prej- 
udices and  distortions  must  not  be  permitted 
to  dominate  attitudes  of  other  people  towards 
us. 

TKX  WTTTD  STATES  mUTT  P«ACTXC«n  PUBLIC 
DIPLOMACT  rOBMALLT  DJ  WORLD  WAR  I,  AND 
BROUGHT  THK  WORDS  Or  PBISmXNT  WILSON 
TOTHB  WORLD 

A  new  powerful  Instrumentality  Is  avail- 
able to  help  achieve  our  goals  of  interna- 
tional imderstandlng — public  diplomacy. 
Public  diplomacy  a'mg  to  affect  the  relations 
of  the  people  of  one  nation  to  another 
through  the  mass  media  and  other  channels 
of  open  communication.  Previously,  secret 
diplomacy,  carried  on  by  diplomats  behind 
closed  doors,  dominated  relations  between 
one  nation  and  another.  Now  publics  every- 
where have  their  say  in  helping  determine 
foreign  policy  decisions.  Public  opinion  ex- 
presses itself  in  public  pressure  to  bring 
about  the  action  it  wants. 

Governments  now  deal  with  other  peoples 
through  pubUc  diplomacy.  The  world  has 
become  a  room  and  a  whisper  Is  conveyed  to 
Its  far  comers.  The  nations  of  the  world  have 
acted  on  this  reality.  They  practice  public 
diplomacy. 

Public  diplomacy  is  of  Increasing  impor- 
tance to  us  as  a  nation  for  several  reasons. 
Governments  all  over  the  world  have  recog- 
nized that  attitudes  of  one  people  towards 
another  may  rest  on  distortion.  Ignorance, 
prejudice  or  other  false  assumptions.  If  criti- 
cal situations  arose  between  our  country  and 
other  countries,  we  might  find  that  fantasy 
and  illusion  of  Its  people  governed  their  at- 
titudes and  actions  toward  us. 

The  communications  revolution  of  the  last 
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half  century,  through  radio  and  televtsloa 
gave  many  people  around  the  world  Instanta- 
neous perception  of  life  in  other  places. 
Events  were  brought  to  the  eyes  and  ears, 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  previously  un- 
exposed to  them. 

With  the  communications  revolution  came 
an  information  explosion.  With  an  expand- 
ing sense  of  the  world  around  them,  people 
read  more,  became  more  Interested  in  the 
world.  Greater  curosity  provided  millions  of 
additional  readers  and  viewers  for  public 
diplomacy. 

The  United  States  first  practiced  public 
diplomacy  formally  in  World  War  I.  The 
United  States  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion under  George  Creel,  of  which  I  was  a 
staff  member,  was  given  this  task.  President 
Woodrow  WUson  and  the  Committee  were 
handicapped  by  slowness  of  communication, 
the  non-existence  of  social  scientists  who 
could  be  depended  on  for  guidance.  The  im- 
portant work  of  such  social  scientists  on  In- 
ternational political  communications  as  Har- 
old Lasswell  of  Yale.  David  McClelland  of 
Harvard  and  W.  Phillips  Davidson  of  Co- 
lumbia was  still  In  the  future. 

Attempts  at  public  diplomacy  were  prim- 
itive, compared  to  today's  resources.  Yet  the 
United  States  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation brought  the  words  of  President  Wil- 
son and  his  war  to  end  all  wars  and  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  over  the  heads 
of  emperors  and  kings  to  the  people.  Despite 
handicaps,  historians  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  wrote  that  words  won  the  war. 

After  World  War  I.  the  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment that  had  so  tentatively  but  effectively 
carried  on  public  diplomacy  was  abolished. 
Activity  in  this  general  area  from  1819  to 
1953  in  the  State  Department,  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes.  In  1953  the  Smith 
Mundt  act,  calling  for  an  independent  agen- 
cy for  public  diplomacy,  created  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  In  that  early 
Cold  War  period  it  emphasized  counter-com- 
munist propaganda.  Most  non-communist 
countries  believed  that  monolithic  commu- 
nism Intended  to  take  over  the  world. 

Accelerating  Impact  of  the  communica- 
tions revolution,  rising  expectation  of  people 
everywhere,  unsettled  world  conditions  In- 
duced each  succeeding  administration  to  con- 
tinue public  diplomacy  lest  we  become  the 
victims  of  the  Imbalanced  viewpoints  of  our 
neighbors.  The  United  States  Information 
Agency  continued  to  function. 

Our  Instrument  of  public  diplomacy,  the 
USIA,  today  is  a  huge  organization,  head- 
quartered in  Washington.  Its  global  staff  of 
over  eleven  thousand  tells  the  United  States 
story  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  telecasts 
programs  to  over  90  countries.  Its  104  trans- 
mitters of  the  Voice  of  America  beam  over 
1000  broadcasts  In  36  languages  via  short  and 
medium  wave.  It  uses  movies,  books,  printed 
matter  and  other  media.  It  directs  cultural 
activities  through  overseas  missions  and 
bi-national  centers,  operates  300  overseas 
libraries  and  reading  program  and  supervises 
United  States  participation  in  Intemational 
affairs  and  exhibitions.  It  conducts  public 
opinion  researches  overseas  and  assesses  for 
other  departments  of  government  the  effeot 
overseas  of  present  and  proposed  {Mllcies.  We 
taxpayers  will,  according  to  President  Nixon's 
recent  budget  figures,  pay  $194,917,000  for 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  next 
year. 

Unfortunately  the  promise  of  the  agency 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  It  is  Inefficient  and  in- 
effective. The  Agency  over  the  last  years  has 
been  evaluated  by  Congressional  authorities. 
by  the  United  States  Advisory  CommlssloD 
on  Infonnatton,  the  watchdog  agency  set  up 
by  Oangress.  by  scholars  and  by  voluntary 
groups,  such  as  the  Emergency  Committee 
for  a  Reappraisal  of  United  States  Informa- 
tion Policies  and  Programs,  ot  vrbldi.  1  am 
chabmaa. 

On  October  23,  1960,  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Olub  of  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Overseas  Press  Club  Foundation  and  our 
Emergency  Committee,  an  all  day  session  of 
experts  presented  the  case  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  Agency. 

Some  deficiencies  of  the  Agency  brought 
to  light:  The  Agency  puts  too  much  empha- 
sis on  words  and  too  little  on  policy.  It  func- 
tions as  a  huge  mimeograph  machine.  Ches- 
ter Bowles  once  said.  "A  good  Information 
policy  can  aid  a  positive  policy,  but  cannot 
assist  a  mUtaken  one."  Our  foreign  poUcy 
begins  at  home  in  domestic  policy  and  action. 
After  news  is  transmitted  abroad,  a  civil 
rights  riot  in  the  South  becomes  a  part  of 
our  intemational  relations 

The  Agency  since  its  creation  has  had  con- 
tlntilng  problems  of  administration,  pro- 
gramming, personnel,  new*  distribution, 
public  opinion  research  and  of  assurance  of 
receiving  adequate  continuing  support.  After 
some  fifty  years,  seventeen  of  them  of  In- 
dependent existence,  no  fundamental  oper- 
ation assumptions  and  no  defined  objectives 
prevail. 

THE  OSIA  tniCBNTLT  NEEDS  NEW  DIRECTIONS, 
NEW  DIMENSIONS.  NEW  DU1U.S,  AND  NEW 
EMPHASES 

Neither  the  public  nor  the  members  of 
Congress,  with  exceptions,  of  course,  under- 
stand clearly  how  vital  a  role  the  Agency 
could  and  should  play  in  International  rela- 
tions. 

The  enabling  act  creating  the  Agency, 
which  prohlbite  It  from  carrying  on  activi- 
ties aimed  at  the  American  public,  may  be 
partly  to  blame.  The  lawmakers  rlghthiUy 
belle\ed  that  a  domestic  program  might  be 
a  danger  to  the  country.  The  example  of 
GoebbeU  propaganda  in  Hitler  Germany  was 
still  fresh  In  their  minds.  With  a  Congress 
and  public  unlnfOTmed  and  apathetic,  the 
Agency's  objectives,  budgetary  needs,  the 
quallficaUons  its  director  remain  serious 
questions,  unasked  and  unanswered. 

The  Agency  Uvea  below  the  surface  o< 
public  vlsibUlty.  Without  overt  public  sup- 
port It  U  weakened  and  funcUons  as  If  m  a 
vacuum. 

Sometimes  the  Agency's  fear  of  Congres- 
sional criticism  has  diluted  its  program.  The 
Agency  Is  still  mindful  of  the  Joseph  McCar- 
thy period,  when  unjustified  atUcks  upon 
It  raised  havoc  in  Its  overseas  and  domesUc 
officers.  And  too  many  agencies  Interfere 
with  the  USIA,  the  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon  and  Congress  Itself. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Agency  func- 
tions as  a  holding  operation,  often  merely 
to  advance  the  party  In  power. 

The  goals  of  the  USIA  have  never  been  de- 
fined on  a  long  range  basis.  Each  of  the 
seven  Agency  directors  In  the  past  seventeen 
years  has  defined  his  goals  or  the  President 
has  done  It  for  him.  None  today  knows  what 
its  future  goals  are.  Are  they  to  promote  the 
flow  of  ideas  about  the  United  States  to  the 
world,  to  support  current  United  SUtes  for- 
eign policy?  Are  they  to  further  goodwUl  f<w 
the  United  States,  to  provide  counsel  on  pub- 
Uc relations  to  the  United  States  on  for- 
eign policy?  Or  are  they  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  or  to  balance  distortions  of  atti- 
tudes to  this  country  or  to  counter  antl- 
U.S.  propaganda?  And  what  are  the  prlMl- 
tles  and  the  relative  Importance  of  each  of 
theee? 

'Probably  as  a  result  of  public  apathy,  the 
Agency's  directors  picked  for  the  Job  have 
not  possessed  the  qualifications  they  should 
have  for  this  highly  professional  assignment. 
They  were  chosen  because  they  were  cronies 
of  the  President,  able  to  get  along  with  Con- 
gress, paid  off  political  debts,  were  weU 
known.  The  position  requires  someone  who 
is  a  sodal  scientist,  student  of  world  history, 
social  psychologist,  professional  persuader, 
practitioner  in  the  art  and  science  of  com- 
munication and  administrator.  Today's  di- 
rector does  not  have  all  the  requisite 
quallfloatlons. 
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The  Agency  today  functions  without  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  the  art  and  science 
of  communication  or  the  culture  patterns 
of  target  areas.  In  the  use  It  makes  of  them, 
social  sciences  might  as  well  not  exUt.  The 
USIA  functions  on  a  horse  and  buggy  basU 
In  a  Jet  age.  Only  a  fraction  of  what  is  nec- 
essary is  spent  for  public  opinion  research 
to  ensure  that  the  message  is  geared  to  Its 
prospective  audience.  Dean  Oerhart  D. 
Wlebe  of  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Public  Communication  said  bluntly  of  the 
Agency:  "It  talks  too  much  and  listens  too 
little."  ^ 

The  experts'  conclusions  show  Indisput- 
ably that  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency  tirgently  needs  new  directions,  new 
dimensions,  new  duties  and  new  emphases. 
The  Agency  can  only  begin  to  fulfill  Its  role 
after  a  clear  redeflnlUon  of  Ite  objectives.  Its 
current  needs  and  a  thorough  overhauling 
of  operations.  The  Agency  should  participate 
fully  In  formulation  of  foreign  policy.  It 
should  cooperate  with  social  scientists  in 
working  out  iU  strategy  which  should  serve 
as  a  basis  for  its  tactics. 

In  Its  new  mlsElon,  greater  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  personal  contacts  of  the 
Agency's  staff,  on  effective  liaison  with  other 
government  departments,  on  much  more 
public  opinion  research  abroad  and  more  use 
of  available  research.  A  stable  budget  and 
better  personnel  training  are  needed.  And 
of  course,  a  qualified  professional  should 
head  the  Agency. 

Public  diplomacy  Is  fraught  with  many 
hazards.  We  must  tap  the  social  sciences. 
We  know  one  people  views  another  slmplls- 
tically.  False  stereotypes  often  dominate  atti- 
tudes. The  media  In  one  country  tend  to  em- 
phasize stereotypes  to  their  constltuencee. 
Effective  International  political  communica- 
tion requires  special  knowledge  and  skill.  A 
one-way  mimeograph  operation  may  have 
the  opposite  effect  Intended.  Overseas  In- 
formation programs  some  years  ago,  without 
benefit  of  public  opinion  research,  bragged 
about  our  electric  refrigerators  and  vacuiun 
cleaners  and  created  envy  Instead  of  good- 
vrtll. 

Recommendations  for  a  thorough  going 
reappraisal  of  the  Agency  by  a  Presidential 
Commission  have  come  from  responsible 
knowledgeable  quarters:  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Movements  and  Organiza- 
tions of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
chaired  by  Congressman  Dante  B.  Fascell.  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation, the  watchdog  commission,  chaired 
by  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  In  their  last  report 
they  said,  "How  are  the  two  hundred  million 
of  us  to  assiire  the  thirty-three  hundred  mil- 
lion of  them  that  we  are  on  the  right  path 
and  that  it  Is  wide  enough  for  all  to  travel? 
"Eventually  If  not  now,  it  must  be  through 
knowing  each  other,  then  trusting  each  other. 
And  if  eventually,  why  not  now?" 

Numerous  newspi^jers:  the  McClatchy 
newspapers  of  California,  the  New  York  Dally 
News,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  have  edltorlaUy 
supported  this  reappraisal. 

Congressmen  have  Introduced  bills  in  the 
House  calling  for  a  reappraisal  by  a  biparti- 
san Presidential  Commission,  among  them 
Dante  B.  Fascell  (Fla.),  John  A.  Anderson 
(HI.).  Robert  Taft.  Jr.  (O.).  J.  Glenn  BeaU. 
Jr  (Mo.).  Daniel  Button  (N.Y.),  Howard 
Pollack  (Alaska) .  George  Andrews  (Ala.) ,  and 
Samuel  N.  Frtedel  (Md.)  But  because  of 
pubUc  apathy  these  bills  have  languished. 

In  the  United  States  Senate.  Joint  Senate 
Resolution  167  was  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  J. 
WllUam  Fulbrlght.  and  Is  now  pending.  It 
calls  for  a  Commission  to  Study  Organlaa- 
tional  Reforms  in  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Agency  for  Intemational  Development 
and  the  United  SUtes  InformaUon  Agency 
and  to  recommend  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  means  for  the  administration  and 
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operation  of  the  United  SUtes  programs  and 
activities  m  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

The  commission  is  to  consist  of  twelve 
members,  eight  of  whom  are  not  government 
ofltdals  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  President: 
two  Senate  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  two  representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The 
appropriation  is  for  $500,000. 

This  Resolution,  number  157.  deserves  the 
support  of  forward  looking  Americans.  It 
should  bring  about  the  results  the  country 
needs.  The  proposed  Commission  should 
focus  public  opinion  on  the  fallings  of  the 
present  USIA  and  lU  deficiencies  and  shoxild 
recommend  a  new  setup.  The  close  associa- 
tion of  the  President  with  the  Commission 
should  assure  that  at  long  last  the  culture 
time  lag  we  have  been  suffering  from  is 
eliminated.  Then  the  USIA  can  funcUon  pro- 
fessionally and  efficiently  In  the  field  of  pub- 
lic diplomacy  to  Improve  our  International 
relations  and  increase  trust  and  understand- 
ing Ijetween  the  United  SUtes  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 


A  BILL  TO  NAME  THE  WEST  BRANCH 
RESERVOIR  IN  OHIO  IN  HONOR  OF 
THE  LATE  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  name  the  West 
Branch  Reservoir  in  Ohio  in  honor  of  our 
late  and  beloved  colleague.  Michael  J. 
Klrwan. 

This  project,  the  latest  to  be  com- 
pleted specifically  to  serve  his  congres- 
sional district,  would  become  the  Michael 
J.  Kirvran  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

I  do  not  need  to  teU  anyone  in  this 
House  about  our  late  colleague's  devo- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  Virtually 
any  dam,  lock,  flood  control,  or  irrigation 
structure  In  the  country  migh  well  bear 
his  name,  for  he  had  a  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  all  of  them  during  the  past 
two  decades. 

The  project  that  I  propose  to  rename 
in  his  memory  was  authorized  In  1958  and 
construction  began  in  1962.  The  dedica- 
tion was  held  on  October  20.  1968.  with 
Mr.  Kirwan  present  for  the  ceremonies. 

West  Branch  and  projects  like  it  were 
conceived  as  antipollution  projects  long 
before  pollution  became  the  battlecry  of 
the  people  and  press  of  the  United  States. 
A  principal  purpose  of  West  Branch  is  to 
store  water  for  low-flow  augmentation. 
Working  in  tandem  with  other  similar 
reservoirs  in  the  watershed,  this  reser- 
voir supplies  the  water  needed  to  carry 
ofT  industrial  waste  and  reduce  water 
temperatures  at  times  when  normal  river 
flow  is  low. 

A  copurpose  of  this  and  the  other  res- 
ervoirs Is  flood  control  in  the  Mahoning 
and  Ohio  River  Basins.  The  comprehen- 
sive system  of  dams  which  Mr.  Klrwan 
did  so  much  to  create  has  reduced  sub- 
stantially the  damage  done  during  pe- 
riods of  floodhag  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide these  benefits  to  the  people  of  our 
area  for  generations  to  come. 

The  dam  is  an  earth-flU  structure, 
9,900  feet  long  with  a  maximum  height 
of  83  feet  above  stream  bed.  The  reser- 
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voir  has  a  total  storage  capacity  of 
78,700  acre-feet  covering  2,650  acres 
during  normal  summer  seasons. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  legislation 
may  be  considered  in  the  near  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VIETNAM  WINDOW  DRESSING 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or    TKNNESSCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATTVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

although  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
which  passed  the  House  last  week  was 
not  all  I  had  hoped  it  would  be,  I  am 
pleased  that  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  saw  fit  to  support  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  recommendations.  I 
had  hoped  that  our  Nation's  farmers 
would  receive  a  better  program,  but  con- 
sidering the  temper  of  the  times  and 
mood  of  Congress,  I  do  not  see  how  a 
better  bill  could  have  been  passed. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  worked 
long  and  hard  and  engaged  in  many 
hours  of  agonizing  debate  before  agree- 
ing on  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  know  that 
every  sentence,  almost  every  phrase,  of 
this  bill  was  the  subject  of  very  careful 
consideration  if  not  controversy.  This 
painstaking  labor  took  place  over  a  pe- 
riod of  19  months,  during  which  the  com- 
mittee held  some  130  open  meetings, 
hearings,  and  executive  sessions,  and  27 
night  meetings  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Thus  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  whole  body  has  seen  fit  to  accept 
the  committee's  proposals. 

Representative  W.  R.  Poage,  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  Rep- 
resentative Page  Belcher,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  did  an  outstanding  Job 
of  forging  a  consensus  bill  from  widely 
divergent  views.  Without  the  leadership 
of  these  two  gentlemen,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  various  subcommittee  chairmen, 
the  prospects  of  getting  a  suitable  bill 
would  have  been  greatly  diminished.  All 
of  these  men  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  work  In  blending  idealism  with 
pragmatism  In  this  piece  of  legislation. 

It  appears  that  sui^iort  payment  limi- 
tations were  destined  to  be  Imposed  this 
year.  Although  I  feel  that  such  limita- 
tions are  unwise  and  wrong,  the  commit- 
tee's $55,000  limitation  Is  certainly  pref- 
erable to  the  proposed  $20,000  limit 
which  was  wisely  defeated.  A  limitation 
at  the  lower  figure  would  have  disrupted 
the  delicate  balance  of  supply  and  de- 
mand which  has  been  achieved  by  our 
successful  support  programs  of  the  past. 
The  result  of  such  an  imbalance  would 
almost  certainly  be  higher  consumer 
prices. 

The  true  beneficiary  of  the  House's  ac- 
tion in  passing  this  bill  will  be  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  I  regret  that  leg^lation 
could  not  be  passed  this  year  which  would 
further  benefit  the  farmer,  but  half  a 
loaf  Is  better  than  none  at  all.  This  is  a 
lesson  that  farmers  learned  long  ago. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   HXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 

Monday.  AugtLSt  10.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
judgment  of  most  experts  on  Vietnam, 
the  war  there  cannot  be  ended  by  total 
victory  for  one  side  and  total  defeat  for 
the  other.  Yet  President  Thieu  obviously 
will  continue  to  press  for  that  result  just 
as  long  as  the  United  States  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  do  so.  And  President 
Nixon  seems  unwilling  to  cross  Presi- 
dent Thieu.  This  leaves  us  with  no  hope 
of  a  peaceful  settlement.  Meanwhile,  the 
killing  goes  on,  week  after  week. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ambassador  Bruce,  admir- 
able a  diplomat  as  he  is,  to  the  Paris 
talks  is  nothing  more  than  window  dress- 
ing. 

I  include  herewith  a  column  on  this 
subject  WTitten  by  the  able  and  percep- 
tive columnist.  Joseph  Kraft.  This  col- 
umn, which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  July  5,  was  written  even  before 
President  Nixon's  recent  statement  that 
he  would  oppose  not  only  an  imposed 
coalition  government  in  South  Vietnam 
but  a  negotiated  one. 

The  column  follows: 

Vietnam  Window  Dkessino 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

President  Nixon  has  scored  an  iindoubted 
coup  In  bagging  David  Bruce  as  his  negotia- 
tor at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  But  negotiating 
out  of  Vietnam  requires  a  new  formula  as 
well  as  a  new  negotiator. 

Most  of  the  elements  available  for  a  new 
formula  were  ruled  out  by  the  President 
even  as  he  announced  the  Bruce  nomination 
on  the  Wednesday  night  TV  interview.  So  It 
Is  hard  to  take  the  new  emphasis  on  negotia- 
tions as  anything  more  than  a  move  to  gain 
still  more  Ume  for  winning  the  war — a  peace 
offensive. 

Ambassador  Bruce  combines  all  the  assets 
required  for  the  task.  Hardly  anybody  knows 
that  he  has  been  desperate  for  something  to 
do  since  he  stepped  dovm  from  the  Tendon 
embassy  in  1968. 

But  everybody  knows  that  he  Is  a  skilled 
and  experienced  diplomat.  Almost  everybody 
knows  that  he  Is  a  Democrat.  M<.ay  people 
know  that  he  has  long  been  skeptical  about 
the  war.  So  it  will  seem  that  If  anybody 
could  bring  off  a  negotiated  settlement,  the 
man  is  David  Bruce. 

But,  in  fact,  negotiations  have  not  been 
staUed  because  the  wrong  man  was  In  Paris. 
On  the  contrary,  the  deadlock  arises  because 
the  two  Bides  have  mutually  exclusive  po- 
sitions. 

For  the  other  side  the  big  issue  is  the  Sai- 
gon government.  Hanoi  has  been  fighting  for 
years,  at  terrific  cost,  to  get  a  friendly  regime 
In  South  Vietnam  that  might  eventually 
move  toward  a  unified  Vietnam. 

The  present  regime  headed  by  Oen.  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu  is  a  bitterly  antl-Communlat 
military  government  that  opposes  any  com- 
promise settlement.  So  Hanoi  Insists  that  a 
precondition  of  negotiations  Is  some  change 
in  the  Thieu  regime.  The  United  States  is 
sxistalnlng  the  Thieu  government  by  its 
military  presence.  So  Hanoi  further  insists 
that  a  precondition  of  negotiation  Is  an 
American  commitment  to  total  withdrawal 
of  United  States  forces  at  some  future  date. 

These  two  points  comprise  the  big  hang- 
up  in   the   negotiations,   and   theoretically 


there  is  room  for  maneuver  around  the 
deadlock.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  to 
change  the  Saigon  government  now  by 
bringing  into  the  Thieu  regime  persons 
eager  for  a  compromise  settlement.  But  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  his  Wednesday  telecast,  in- 
dicated that  any  change  In  Saigon  would 
be  left  "up  to  them."  And  President  Thieu 
has  recently  been  making  It  very  clear  that 
he  wants  no  part  of  any  change. 

As  to  troop  withdrawal,  the  other  side 
might  accept  an  Informal  arrangement 
whereby  Its  military  actions  would  be  scaled 
down,  provided  the  United  States  also  scaled 
down  Its  actions  and  accepted  the  principle 
of  total  withdrawal.  But  the  President  in- 
sisted Wednesday  on  a  formal  agreement  for 
mutual  troop  withdrawals.  And  he  refused  to 
concede  the  principle  of  total  American  with- 
drawal by  some  specific  date. 

The  logic  behind  these  adamant  stands 
Is  not  much  In  doubt.  Mr  Nixon  and  his 
chief  foreign  policy  aide.  Henry  Kissinger, 
have  long  argued  that  the  other  side  could 
be  brought  to  change  Its  negotiating  posi- 
tion under  military  pressure.  The  President 
seems  to  believe  that  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion hw  put  him  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion of  strength.  Indeed.  In  his  telecast  he 
unblushlngly  likened  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration to  such  decisive  turning  points  In 
World  War  II  as  Stalingrad  and  the  Nor- 
mandy landings. 

What  this  means  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  la 
looking  for  a  settlement  that  leaves  the  Sai- 
gon regime  in  control.  He  is  asking  for  what 
amounts  to  capitulation. 

Mayl>e  he  wUl  get  it — In  which  case  he 
will  have  scored  a  truly  rare  triumph.  But 
the  lectders  of  North  Vietnam  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  hard,  mean,  brutal  and 
fanatical  men.  They  have  never  yielded  In 
the  pa«t  without  getting  major  concessions 
in  return.  They  must  now  see  rich  military 
pickings  opening  up  in  Cambodia  and  In  the 
northern  parts  of  South  Vietnam.  So  the 
prospect  is  not  that  they  wlU  roll  over  and 
play  dead.  It  Is  that  they  will  take  a  very 
harsh  position  in  the  fighting  and  in  the 
negotiations. 

No  doubt  the  President  wUI  then  be  able 
to  represenu  their  toughness  as  an  unrea- 
sonable refusal  to  consider  fair  offers.  No 
doubt  those  of  us  who  have  been  skeptical 
of  his  Vietnam  policies  wlU  be  made  out  to 
be  skunks  at  a  garden  party.  No  doubt  the 
President  will  win  more  time  from  American 
opinion  for  the  mUitary  operations  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  shore  up  his  Vletnami- 
zatlon  program.  And  that  means  an  Ameri- 
can presence  in  the  Vietnam  war  for  years 
and  years  and  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRANK  ABBO 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  tragic  death 
Monday  of  my  friend,  Frank  Abbo.  He 
was  a  true  gentleman,  and  his  constant 
good  humor  and  friendliness  could  be 
counted  on  by  the  employees  and  pat- 
rons of  the  Roma  Restaurant  and  by  his 
many  friends. 

Frank  Abbo  came  to  this  country  from 
Italy  in  1912  £uid  began  to  learn  the  res- 
taurant business.  He  was  a  self-educated 
and  a  selfmade  man  in  the  truest  Amer- 
ican ideal.  Throughout  the  years  he 
woiked  hard,  continued  to  learn,  and  in 
1933  opened  the  Roma  Restaurant  which 
has  become  a  landmark  in  the  Capital. 
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Mr  Abbo's  life  personified  what  makes 
this  country  great^that  dedication  and 
energy  can  overcome  all  obstacles. 

His  civic  achievements,  his  business 
abUity  and,  most  of  all,  his  spirit  of  good- 
will and  love  of  Me  made  Frank  Abbo 
one  of  WasWngton's  and  the  Nation's 
most  outstanding  citizens.  We  wUl  miss 
him  very  much. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  rest  awured  that  we  rtiall  pay  no  at- 
tention to  any  councils  but  such  as  shall  be 
framed  within  our  camp." 


A  ROMAN  GENERAL'S  OPINION  OP 
"MILITARY  CRITICS" 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 
Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  know  that  history  repeats  itself.  For 
example,  the  following  article  seems  to 
apply,  if  not  better,  to  today's  critics  of 
the  mUltary  as  it  dealt  with  those  during 
the  Roman  Empire.  I  am  sure  our  col- 
leagues wUl  find  the  article  enlightening 
and  interesting: 

A  Roman  Oensral's  Opinion  of  "Milttart 
Crttics" 
Lucius  .«^milius  Paulus,  a  Roman  Consul, 
who  had  been  selected  to  conduct  the  war 
with  the  Macedonians,  B.  C.  168,  went  out 
from  the  Senate-house  into  the  assembly  of 
the  people  and  addressed  them  as  foUows: 

"In  every  circle,  and,  truly,  at  every  table, 
there  are  people  who  lead  armies  into  Mace- 
donU:  who  know  where  the  camp  ought  to 
be  placed;  what  posts  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  troops;  when  and  through  what  pass  thftt 
territory  should  be  entered;  where  magazines 
should  be  formed;  how  provisions  should  be 
conveyed  by  land  and  sea;  and  when  it  Is 
proper  to  engage   the  enemy,  when  to  lie 
quiet  And  they  not  only  determine  what  is 
best  to  be  done,  but  if  any  thing  is  done 
in  any  other  manner  than  what  they  have 
pointed  out,  they  arraign  the  oons\U.  as  if  he 
were  on  trial  before  them.  These  are  great 
impediments  to  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs;   for  every  one  cannot  en- 
counter  injurious   reports    with   the   same 
constancy  and  flrmneas  of  mind  as  Fabius 
did,  who  chose   to  let  his  own  abUlty  be 
questioned  through  the  foUy  of  the  people, 
rather  than  to  mismanage  the  public  busi- 
ness with  a  high  reputation.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think  that  commanders  ought 
at  no  time  to  receive  advice;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  should  deem  that  man  m<we  proud 
than  wise,  who  regulated  every  proceeding 
by  the  standard  of  his  own  single  Judgment. 
What  then  Is  my  opinion?  That  conmianders 
should  be  counseUed.  chiefly,  by  persons  of 
known  talent;  by  those  who  have  made  the 
art  of  war  their  particular  study,  and  whose 
knowledge  Is  derived  from  experience;  from 
those  who  are  present  at  the  scene  of  action, 
who  see  the  country,  who  see  the  enemy,  who 
see  the  advantages  that  occasions  offer,  and 
who,  like  people  embarked  in  the  same  ship, 
are   sharers   of   this   danger.   If,   therefore, 
any  one   thinks  himself   qualified   to   give 
advice  respecting  the  war  which  I  am  to 
conduct,  which  may  prove  advantageous  to 
the  public,  let  him  not  refuse  his  assistance 
to  the  state,  but  let  him  come  with  me  Into 
Macedonia.  He  shaU  be  furnished  with  a 
ship,  a  horse,  a  tent;   even  his  travelling 
charges  shall  be  defrayed.  But  if  he  thinks 
this  too  much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  re- 
pose of  a  city  life  to  the  toUs  of  wax,  let  him 
not,  on  land,  assume  the  office  of  a  pilot. 
The  city,  in  itself,  furnishes  abundance  of 
topics  for   conversation;    let   It  confine  its 
passion  for  talking  with  its  own  precincts. 


ONE-MAN  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
MAKES  1-DAY  VISIT  TO  UVALDE, 
TEX  ,  BECOMES  AN  EXPERT  AND 
REPORTS  SOME  TOTALLY  FALSE 
INFORMATION 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  July  26  issue  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle. 

The  article  follows: 

Latin  Situation  in  Texas  Called  Bad 
AS  Blacks 

Washington.— Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Committee,  says  problems  of 
Texas  Mexican-Americans  are  "just  as  bad 
if  not  worse"  than  those  he's  seen  in  black 
communities. 

Mondale,  a  Minnesota  Democrat,  recenUy 
made  a  3V4  day  \mannounced  unpubllcized 
trip  through  Texas.  Louisiana  and  Alabama 
to  "gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  feel- 
ings and  direction  of  (desegregation)  prob- 
lems on  the  scene." 

ACAOEICIKS    checked 

In  addition  to  Texas,  where  he  checked  on 
Mexican-American  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Mondale  visited  PrattsvlUe,  Ala.,  and 
Homer,  La.,  to  learn  more  about  "the  creation 
and  expansion  of  private  segregated  acade- 
mies." 

"The  problems  of  Mexican-Americans  Ut 
Texas  are  just  as  bad  or  worse  than  those 
Tve  seen  elsewhere  in  black  communities," 
Mondale  said.  "The  same  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination, hosUUty  and  retribution  exists 
in  both."  „     ,^         . 

The  senator  spent  July  16-17  in  Uvalde  and 
San  Antonio. 

At  the  Uvalde  Home  of  Mrs.  Frances  Ibaria, 
mother  of  one  of  the  Mexican-American  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  a  walk-out  against 
the  Uvalde  public  schools  last  spring,  Mon- 
dale met  with  30  Mexican-American  students 
who  participated  in  the  walk-out  and  their 
parents. 

what  sparked  strike? 

Discussing  what  led  to  the  walk-out.  ho 
learned  that  61  percent  of  the  students  \n 
the  Uvalde  public  school  system  which  con- 
sists of  three  elementary,  one  junior  and  one 
senior  high  school,  are  Chicanos  and  that 
there  are  no  Idexican-American  administra- 
tors, school  board  members  or  counselors. 
Only  16  of  the  170  teachers  are  Chicanos. 

"The  school  system  has  never  produced  a 
Mexican-American  doctor,  dentist  or  Army 
officer,"  Mondale  said,  because  "the  majority 
of  the  students  do  not  speak  English  weU  and 
the  local  board  refuses  to  provide  bUlngual 
education." 

The  language  barrier  makes  It  difficult  for 
the  Chicanos  to  take  so-called  intelUgence 
tests  and  therefore  95  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren ar«  put  into  "retarded  classes"  (special 
education  classes) ,  the  senator  said. 

PROGRAM  CANCELED 

After  one  session,  a  sensitivity  training 
program  was  canceled  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  he  said.  School  counselors  dis- 
courage the  Mexican-Americans  from  apply- 
ing for  college  and  tell  them  Instead  to  learn 
vocational  skills  "because  they  are  Mexican- 
Americans." 

Mondale  expressed  outrage  that  600  stu- 
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dents  who  walked  out  becaiise  of  "the  un- 
bearable school  situation"  were  flunked  al- 
though many  had  excellent  grades  and  only 
missed  27  days  which  "did  not  exceed  the 
state's  absenteeism  standards." 

Also,  the  school  board  refused  to  talk  to 
the  students  about  their  grievances  until 
after  they  went  back  to  school  for  10  days. 
The  strike  was  stiU  in  effect  when  school  let 
out  for  summer. 

Parents  Involved  In  the  boycott  lost  their 
jobs.  Mondale  maintained. 

rSXTSTRATION  GREAT 

"The  Chicanos'  sense  of  frustration,  out- 
rage and  animosity  is  as  great  as  I've  seen 
anywhere,"  he  said. 

While  In  Uvalde.  Mondale  said  he  did  not 
visit  with  members  of  the  school  board  or 
other  officials  because  he  had  a  Texas  Edu- 
cation Agency  report — "a  fairly  objective  re- 
port"— and  had  been  briefed  previously  by  a 
representative  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion who  had  observed  the  area. 

In  a  private  home  in  San  Antonio.  Mon- 
dale met  with  public  school  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, and  college  professors  from  Trinity 
University.  St.  Mary's  College  and  0\ir  Uwly 
of  the  Lake  College. 

MOVIE  OF  BOYCOTT 

A  home  movie  made  of  the  Uvalde  school 
walkout  by  a  member  of  the  community  in- 
volved in  the  boycott  was  shown. 

Mondale  recalled  that  the  fllm  showed 
Capt.  A.  Y.  Allee  of  the  Texas  Rangers  shov- 
ing and  slapping  a  Mexican-American  boy 
who  was  singled  out  of  the  boycott  line  by 
the  Ranger.  According  to  an  aide  to  Mondale, 
the  student  stood  with  his  hands  in  his 
pocket  talking  to  the  Ranger  quietly  when 
he  was  slapped. 

In  a  meeting  the  next  day  with  the  presi- 
dent and  the  superintendent  of  San  An- 
tonio's Edgewood  School  District  and  several 
lawyers  from  the  Mexican-American  Legal 
Defense  FHind,  Mondale  discovered  a  "pe- 
culiar situation."  Although  the  Edgewood 
school  board  and  its  officers  are  Mexican- 
American,  their  hands  are  tied  financially, 
Mondale  related. 

riFTEEN    SEPARATE   DISTRICTS 

San  Antonio  has  15  separate  school  dis- 
tricts, each  supported  by  revenue  from  within 
that  district,  the  senator  said. 

"Low-Income  housing  continues  to  be 
built  In  this  district  and  their  tax  base  In 
disappearing,"  he  added.  "They  are  in  a  fi- 
nancial bind  which  makes  it  dlfflctilt  to  pro- 
vide equal  education." 

Jose  Oonzalee,  a  Mondale  aide  who  ar- 
ranged the  Texas  visit,  said  Mondale  went  to 
the  Edgewood  district  because  "problems  of 
Inequality  of  educational  opportunity  go  far- 
ther than  mere  integration  of  bodies." 

NO   SCHOOL   AVAILABLE 

"Six-hundred  units  of  subsidized  housing 
are  going  up  right  next  to  a  school  in  Edge- 
wood's  district  which  Is  already  full."  Oon-  j 
zales  said.  "They  have  no  school  to  put  the 
poor  chUdren  in  and  no  mcmey.  Is  that  equal 
opportunity?" 

'Mondale  admitted  the  desegreation  prob- 
lem is  "not  just  a  Southern  one."  but  Is 
found  in  "northern  and  Western  communi- 
ties as  well." 

But  he  said  "the  Mexican-American  edu- 
cational problems  are  tragically  ignored 
today." 

MONDALX'S  RBMXDT 

As  a  remedy  for  the  desegregation  Ills, 
Mondale  said  he  is  "convinced  the  hope  for 
successful  integration  will  depend  on  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  expression  of  leader- 
ship by  the  President,  not  the  continuance 
of  the  inconsistent  and  erratic  brtiavlor  of 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  President  as 
evidenced  in  recent  conflicting  statements." 

Also.  Mondale  said  a  "fuU  faith  policy  of 
enforcement  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
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th«  use  of  legal  tools  of  tbe  Heeltb.  Bduca- 
tion  and  Welfare  Department  Is  needed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  news  article  is  cor- 
rect— as  I  assume  it  is — I  am  constrained 
to  disclose  some  woefully  false  and  mis- 
leading conclusions  which  the  report 
contained.  I  will  pinpoint  but  a  fen*  of 
them. 

The  Senate  report,  as  contained  in  the 
news  story,  states : 

"The  language  barrier  mades  It  difficult  for 
Cblcanos  to  take  so-called  Intelligence  tests 
and  therefore  95  percent  of  the  children  are 
put  Into  'retarded  classes'  (special  education 
classes) ,"  the  Senator  said. 

The  truth:  Less  than  4  percent  of  the 
Mexican-American  children  were  placed 
in  special  education  classes. 

On  t)ehalf  of  the  Mexican-Americans 
in  Uvalde,  and  all  others  concerned,  I 
resent  this  false  and  degrading  picture 
that  IS  made  of  the  Mexican-Americans 
who  attend  school  there  and  who  are,  by 
and  large,  alert,  capable,  and  meet  nor- 
mal standards  applicable  to  all  students, 
regardless  of  race. 

The  report  states  very  few  Mexican- 
American  teachers  are  employed  in  the 
Uvalde  system,  indicating  a  policy  of  dis- 
cnmination. 

The  truth:  The  school  board  at  Uvalde 
has  for  years  sought  qualified  Mexican- 
American  teachers.  When  openings  were 
available  they  have  hired  practically 
every  qualified  applicant. 

The  Senate  report  contains  this: 

Sotiool  counselors  discourage  the  Mexican- 
Americans  from  applying  for  college  and  tell 
them  Instead  to  learn  vocational  skills  "be- 
cause  they   are  Mexican-Americans." 

The  truth:  In  a  school  system  which 
contains  more  Mexican-Americans  than 
Anglos,  51  percent  of  the  vocational  stu- 
dents are  Anglo-American. 

Under  the  same  subject,  the  one-man 
report  falsely  indicated  a  walkout  of  600 
students  for  27  days  before  tbe  last  ses- 
sion ended  did  not  exceed  the  State's  ab- 
senteeism law. 

The  truth:  The  State  law  requires  165 
days  of  attendance.  Local  schools  oper- 
ated for  176  days. 

Here  Is  another  one :  The  r^Mrt  states : 

Parents  Involved  In  tbe  boycott  lost  their 
jobe,  Mondale  maintained. 

The  truth:  A  local  stirvey  has  been 
unable  to  locate  a  single  parent  who  lost 
a  job. 

The  Senate  reported  that  Ranger  Cap- 
tain A.  Y.  Allee  had  mistreated  a  Mexi- 
can-American boy.  The  movie  referred 
to  speaks  for  itselt.  What  Is  overlooked  is 
that  the  ranger  was  there  to  protect  the 
striking  students  as  well  as  others.  And 
according  to  all  reports  Captain  Allee  did 
a  commendable  job  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  errors  in  this  report  on  an  obvi- 
ously publicity-oriented  trip  with  iwllti- 
cal  overtimes.  I  will  cite  one  more. 

The  report  solemnly  confirms: 

Tbe  school  system  baa  never  produced  a 
Mexican-American  doctoir,  dentist,  or  Army 
officer  .  .  . 

The  truth:  Absolutely  false.  Without 
citing  example,  I  will  include  a  copy  of 
a  letter  dated  July  27,  1970,  written  to 
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the  Senator  by  a  Mexican-American  who 
graduated  from  Uvalde  High  School.  The 
letter  follows: 

Pasadena.  Tkx. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Chairman,  Setiate  Educational  Opportunity 
Committee,    U.S.    Senate,    Washington, 
DC. 

Snt:  I  have  just  finished  reading  an  article 
In  the  Sunday  Issue  (July  26,  1970)  of  tbe 
Houston  Chronicle.  The  article  Is  entitled 
"Texas  Chlcanos  'Just  As  Bad  As  Blacks' " 
and  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  Chroni- 
cle's Washington  Bureau. 

In  this  article  you  are  quoted  having 
made  the  following  statement.  "The  TTvalde 
School  System  has  never  produced  a  Mexi- 
can-American doctor,  dentist,  or  Army  of- 
ficer because  the  majority  of  tbe  students  do 
not  speak  English  well."  I  question  the  vera- 
city of  this  statement  I 

Yes.  your  statement  It  untrue  because  I 
am  a  product  of  the  Uvalde  Scho(d  System. 
Upon  my  graduation  from  TJvalde  High 
School  I  attended  Texas  A&M  University 
graduating  In  1951  with  a  degree  In  Civil 
E^ngineerlng  and  a  2nd  lieutenant  commis- 
sion in  field  artillery.  I  served  In  Korea  and 
was  promoted  to  1st  lieutenant  after  being 
in  the  service  13  months.  These  facts  con- 
tradict your  statement  that  the  Uvalde 
School  System  has  never  produced  an  Army 
officer. 

Tbe  one  or  two  days  you  spent  In  Uvalde 
investigating  the  school  walkout  problem 
does  not  make  you  an  expert  either  in  solv- 
ing their  problems  or  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  that  city.  Next  time  someone  makes 
a  statement  to  you  on  a  controversial  topic, 
do  not  take  it  to  be  the  gospel  truth  until 
such  statement  Is  verified  to  be  a  ftu;t.  Other- 
wise people  familiar  with  the  facts  will  not 
place  too  much  truth  In  future  statements 
made  by  you. 

Concerning  speaking  Sptanlsh  being  an 
educational  handicap,  I  did  not  begin  speak- 
ing English  until  I  started  first  grade  In 
school.  I  have  two  nephews  that,  like  my- 
self, have  always  spoken  Spanish  at  home 
and  are  working  their  way  through  col- 
lege. One  of  them  will  graduate  next  month 
from  St.  Mary's  University  in  San  Antonio 
with  a  degree  in  mathematics  and  a  field 
artillery  Army  officer's  commission.  My  other 
nephew  will  begin  his  junior  year  in  Sep- 
tember at  Texas  A&M  University  In  Nuclear 
Engineering. 

My  nephew  attending  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity was  salutatorlan  in  his  high  school 
graduating  class.  In  addition  to  working, 
both  nephews  are  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Texas  Education  Fund  which 
Is  available  to  any  high  school  graduate  who 
would  not  be  able  to  attain  a  college  edu- 
cation otherwise. 

During  my  years  at  high  school  and  Texas 
A&M  my  grades  In  Kngliah  were  higher  than 
the  grades  made  by  moat  Anglos  who  had 
been  speaking  English  all  their  lives. 

I  am  not  naive  enough  to  think  that  there 
are  no  injustices  being  committed  against 
people  of  Mexican  extraction  in  Uvalde,  but 
that  Is  no  cause  to  criticize  an  educational 
system  which  Is  avaUable  to  aU  who  wish 
to  concentrate  in  education  instead  of  polT- 
tlcs. 

Like  myself,  there  are  many  Mexican- 
Americans  that  have  graduated  with  degrees 
In  teaching,  pharmacy,  or  engineering.  All 
of  them  are  products  of  the  school  system 
you  are  being  so  critical  of  but  have  very 
little  knowledge  about. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FXENANSO  MaSTINXZ.  P.E. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  most  defend  my 
constituents  against  this  gratuitous  at- 
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tack  upon  their  intelligence  and  their 
capabilities.  Mexican-Americans  are 
proud  people,  and  their  children  do  well 
in  the  schools.  They  need  encourage- 
ment and  understanding,  not  the  type  of 
provocative  approach,  which  woefully 
imderrates  their  capacity  for  advance- 
ment, which  is  contained  in  this  report. 
It  is  really  rather  sad  and  pitiful  that 
these  gross  inaccuracies  were  reported. 
But  it  is  understandable.  The  one-man 
committee  which  went  to  Uvalde  to  study 
Mexican-American  relations,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  a  recent  school  boy- 
cott, did  not  find  time  to  consult  with 
local  school  officials.  Could  that  omission 
have  been  because  of  fear  the  officials 
might  provide  the  type  of  information 
that  was  not  desired? 


LETTER  PROM  BISHOP  ARMSTRONG 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   XKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AugtLSt  10.  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Bishop  Armstrong  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church: 

Dkax  Mr.  Jacobs:  I  do  not  know  If  thU 
kind  of  letter  helps  or  not.  Last  fall,  follow- 
ing his  Hamsburg  speech.  I  wrote  Vloe-Pree- 
ident  Agnew  a  letter  criticizing  the  speech 
and  urging  him  to  call  a  halt  to  bis  purple 
rhetoric.  Some  weeks  later  I  received  a 
printed  reply  from  his  office  thanking  me 
for  supporting  his  position.  I  wrote  again. 
I  have  not  heard  from  that  one.  .  .  . 

As  you  know,  Congressmen  Hawkins  (Cali- 
fornia) and  Anderson  (Tennessee)  were 
members  of  s  twelve-member  group  that 
recently  returned  from  Southeast  Asia.  They 
visited  the  Con  Son  Island  prison  and  re- 
ported on  the  widespread  use  of  "tiger  cages" 
there.  Their  description  of  the  Inhumane 
treatment  of  political  prisoners  has  raised 
questions  around  the  world. 

Early  last  summer  I  was  a  member  of  the 
UjS.  Study  Team  on  Religious  and  Political 
Freedom  In  Vietnam.  Our  report  of  findings, 
entered  In  the  Congressional  Record  on  June 
17, 1969,  detailed  and  documented  the  physi- 
cal abtise  of  non-communist  critics  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  government.  Let  me  ask  you,  In 
the  light  of  this  recent  "revelation",  to  go 
back  and  carefully  read  omi  earlier  report. 

Prime  Minister  Tran  Thlen  Khlem  has  said, 
"If  .  .  .  reports  are  accurate  of  the  mistreat- 
ment of  prisoners,  then  the  government  will 
take  steps  to  redress  the  situation  and  order 
the  abolition  of  the  'tiger  cages.'  "  More  than 
a  year  ago  Richard  Dudman  (the  St.  Louia 
Post  Ditpatch  correspondent  who  was  re- 
leased last  month  by  communists  In  Cam- 
bodia after  being  held  for  five  weeks)  and  I 
sat  In  General  ESilem's  office  (he  was  then 
Minister  of  Internal  Affairs)  and  described 
the  findings  of  our  team's  visit  to  Con  Son 
Island  as  well  as  to  other  prisons  and  deten- 
tion centers.  He  expressed  "official  concern" 
and  said  if  there  was  truth  in  what  we  said, 
steps  would  be  taken  "to  redress  the  situa- 
tion." Nothing  was  done  I 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  tbe  present 
Saigon  government  is  a  military  polloe  state, 
dependent  upon  our  continued  presence  to 
stay  in  power.  It  closes  down  newq>apers, 
persecutes  disabled  war  veterans,  students 
and  Buddhist  monks,  disallows  any  talk  of  a 
coalition   government — and   imprlaons   and 
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tortures  Its  poUtlcia  opponents.  Nearly  60.000 
Americans  have  died  for  that  regime. 

Let  me  plead  with  you  to  forget  the  catch- 
words and  phrases:  "dove",  "hawk",  "radi- 
cal", "southern".  "Republican",  "Democrat", 
"party  loyalty"  and  "support  the  preal- 
dent"-«nd  deal  with  tbe  facts  of  tbe  matt«r. 

One  of  the  reawms  tbe  word  "Immoral" 
is  often  linked  with  tbe  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  is  because,  as  we  seek  to  fight  commu- 
nist oppression,  we  have  Identified  with, 
apologized  for  and  empowered  a  corrupt  mUl- 
tary  dictatorship.  How  much  longer  will  we 
pretend  that  black  U  white? 

Washington  U  where  the  crucial  decisions 
are  being  made.  The  American  people  are  at 
your  mercy. 

BeepeotfuUy  yours, 

jAios  AaiUTBONa. 


CONGRESSMAN  MIKB  HARRINGTON 
REPORTS  TO  YOU 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  MASaACRTTSETTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1970 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  am  sending  to  my  constituents  my 
second  newsletter  since  I  have  been  in 
office.  This  newsletter  will  reach  almost 
one- half  a  miUion  people.  The  views 
which  I  have  expressed  in  the  newsletter 
are  very  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
expressed  numerous  times  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  my  term  in  office  con- 
cerning the  relevancy  of  the  Congress.  I 
have  discussed  some  of  the  efforts  which 
I  have  made  to  awaken  the  House  to  the 
need  for  congressional  reform,  as  well  as 
other  issues  of  vital  concern  to  myself 
and  my  constituents.  Interspersed  within 
the  newsletter,  I  also  included  photo- 
graphs depicting  my  daily  activities  in 
Washington. 

With  the  thought  that  it  might  In- 
terest our  colleagues,  I  include  its  full 
textintheRBcoRo: 

CONCSESSMAN     MiK*    HABKINGTON    RXPORTS 

To  You 
It  is  nearly  four  months  since  my  last 
newsletter.  You  may  recall  that  in  that  news- 
letter I  expressed  my  own  questions  about 
my  role  as  Congressman.  The  additional  lour 
months,  in  the  Job  have  led  me  to  a  reason- 
ably firm  assessment  of  what  1  can  do  and 
how  It  should  be  done. 

Congress  as  it  is  presently  structured  puts 
extraordinary  emphasis  on  seniority  and 
hence  limits  the  practical  results  which  a 
freshman  Congressman  may  achieve.  The 
system  should  be  changed,  and  further  on 
In  this  report,  I  discuss  my  efforts  in  that 
direction.  But  even  within  the  existing 
framework.  It's  possible  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  legislative  process. 

I  have  filed  8  bills  of  my  own  and  I  have 
co-sponsored  71  others.  Co-sponsoring  Is  an 
efTecUve  way  for  a  group  of  members  with 
a  common  objective  to  formally  band  to- 
gether to  indicate  from  the  start  that  their 
bill  has  support. 

The  list  of  bills  is  too  long  to  recotmt  (I 
am  happy  to  send  it  to  anyone  upon  re- 
quest), but  let  me  characterize  their  thrust. 
I  have  aimed  at  funding  higher  levels  of 
social  security,  of  virban  housing  programs, 
of  medical  and  educational  programs.  WhUe 
recognizing  the  need  to  curb  federal  spending 
so  that  inflation  might  be  slowed.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  needs  of  this  kind  do  not  pro- 
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vide  the  appropriate  places  to  cut  when  we 
are  spending  $80  bilUons — almost  half  our 
budget — on  military  expenditures. 

I  have  supported  efforts  to  reorient  oiur 
foreign  policy,  particularly  to  prohibit  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  In  Indochina.  I  filed  reso- 
lutions similar  to  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
meat  and  the  Repeal  of  the  GuU  of  Tonkm 
resolutions.  Neither,  nor  anything  like  them, 
has  yet  succeeded  in  passing  the  House  de- 
spite their  approval  In  tbe  Senate. 

I  have  Introduced  the  Fisheries  Develop- 
ment Act.  a  bill  which  Senator  Kenneday 
introduced  In  the  Senate;  It  seeks  modern 
solutions  to  seme  of  the  difficult  problems 
facing  our  fishermen. 

Concern  with  our  environment  continues 
to  be  a  matter  of  high  priority.  In  addition 
to  backing  broad  efforts  In  this  direction.  I 
have  filed  a  number  of  quite  specific  bills — 
«  bill  to  prescribe  low-emlsalon  exhaust 
vehicles  for  government  purchase,  a  bill  to 
help  insure  disposal  of  scrap  automobUes, 
a  bill  to  limit  exhaiist  on  automobiles,  a 
bill  to  provide  manufacttirers  with  low  oast 
loans  for  pollution  abatement,  a  bill  to  In- 
clude munlclpaUtiee  under  the  1889  Refuse 
Act,  and  others.  Most  recently  I  Introduced 
a  measure  to  limit  coastal  dumping  of 
dangerous  wastes.  This  bUl  has  been  heard 
before  the  subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  committee 
chairman  assures  me  that  a  bill — perhaps 
mine — concerned  with  coastal  dumping  will 
be  reported  to  the  floor  shortly. 

No  one  should  have  any  Illusions  about 
how  much  legislation  xUtimately  Is  made 
Into  law.  Of  all  the  bills  I  have  introduced  or 
cosponsored.  one  is  now  law — a  measure 
which  aids  criminal  rehabilitation.  The  over- 
all rate  of  success  in  passing  legislation  Is 
only  3%  of  total  bills  Introduced,  and  most 
of  these  bear  the  name  of  the  committee 
chairman  hearing  the  measure. 

But  legislation  Is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
job.  Equally  Important  Is  to  use  the  Con- 
gressional office  to  create  a  pubUc  dialogue 
on  national  issues. 

TO  this  end  I  have  tried  to  express  my 
views  as  candidly  and  as  often  as  possible. 
On  weekends  I  have  been  avaUable  in  the 
district  for  speaking  engagements  and  have 
averaged  three  and  four  appearances  weekly. 
These  meetings  are  Invariably  open  to  ques- 
tions and  an  exchange  of  views. 

I  have  also  used  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  speak  on  major  issues,  and  while  I  can- 
not say  that  members  of  the  House  break 
attendance  records  to  listen  to  me,  certainly 
the  reeponse  to  my  remarks  both  by  Con- 
gressmen and  the  media  has  again  confirmed 
my  conviction  that  Congress  provides  a 
forum  tar  expoeure  of  major  Issues. 

In  addition,  I  have  sought  to  voice  my 
views  to  the  press  and  radio  and  television 
and  frequency  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  newspapers  of  the  district  have  been 
cooperative  in  reporting  on  my  votes  and 
on  my  views.  More  than  100  prees  sute- 
ments  have  been  released  from  my  office 
since  last  Octol)er.  statements  which  gen- 
erally reflect  a  point  of  view  on  national 
issues,  statements  which  I  hope  Invite  con- 
sideration and  response,  not  neoeaaarlly 
agreement,  on  major  problems. 

In  the  same  vein,  letters  from  constituents 
on  national  Issues  have  l>een  answered  wltii 
more  than  perftmottKy  'TTiank  you  for  your 
views."  I  conceive  of  this  exchange  between 
citizens  and  their  elected  repreeentatlve  as 
another  opportunity  for  dialogue. 

Using  the  Congressional  office  In  this  man- 
ner derives  In  large  part  from  my  observation 
that  Oongreas  operatCH  In  quite  apfMlUng 
laolation. 

So  much  of  Congressional  bualneas  Is  car- 
ried on  In  small  committee  rooms  and 
through  tbe  control  of  puwerful  committee 
cbalimen  that  many  memben,  and  the  body 
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as  a  whole,  year  after  year  shut  out  the 
major  Issues  of  our  times.  Certainly  In  the 
past  four  months  we  have  seen  unfold  Issues 
of  dramatic  slgnlflcance  to  aU  of  us:  Cam- 
bodia, the  Mld-Baat  crlsts.  Kent  State  and 
student  unrest,  an  on-«alng  Inflation,  a  de- 
clining employment  rate,  and  rampant  pol- 
lution. Yet  the  House  of  Repieaentatives,  for 
example,  debated  the  Cambodian  Invasion  for 
leas  than  an  hour,  and  weU  after  tbe  event. 
And  only  four  hours  were  given  to  discussion 
of  the  massive  ABM  defense  system. 

Quite  clearly  I  do  not  share  the  view  that 
a  Congressman  can  best  operate  quietly  from 
the  cubbyhole  of  his  Washington  office.  Long 
records  of  success  have  been  developed  from 
f.h>«  formula  if  staying  in  office  is  reckoned 
as  the  jrardsUck  of  success.  I  don't  think  it 
Is. 

To  the  contrary.  Congress  through  Its  fail- 
ure to  take  public  postures  on  major  Issues, 
to  e^>ose  Itself,  to  become  viilnerable  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  has  lost  Its  relevance  to  tbe 
107O's  and  that  destroys  most  yardsticks  of 
success  In  my  view.  Oui  men  are  still  dying 
In  Indochina,  we  have  not  suggested  remedies 
for  tbe  social  needs  and  health  needs  of  our 
poor  and  our  elderly,  the  racial  Inequities  of 
our  land  are  unsolved,  our  housing  needs  are 
unfilled,  and  the  litany  of  areas  In  which 
Congress  has  responded  sluggishly  goes  on. 

Of  course  you  may  well  ask  If  raising  the 
level  of  Intensity  of  concern  gains  {XMltlve 
results. 

I  hope  so,  and  I  think  so. 
In  two  Instances  my  own  experiences  gen- 
erates reasonable  grounds  for  believing  In 
this  course. 

First,  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  current  efforts  to  revitalize  -and  re- 
organize the  House  of  Representatlves-so  that 
seniority  and  secrecy  will  be  curtailed.  The 
bill  now  being  considered  by  the  House  Is 
the  first  reorganization  bill  in  24  years,  and 
already  major  changes  opening  the  action  of 
Congress  to  more  public  diacloeure — record 
votes,  for  Instance,  for  teller  votea — have 
been  voted.  My  own  Involvement  has  been  In 
terms  of  co-sponsoring  amendments,  of 
speaking  frequently  for  the  need  for  Hotise 
reform,  and  using  such  research  capabilities 
as  I  have  to  present  a  strong  case  for  revision 
'of  the  seniority  tradition. 

Second,  I  have  been  able  from  this  office  to 
press  for  a  more  realistic  and  honest  assess- 
ment of  our  pollution  problems.  My  use  of 
the  1899  Refuse  Act  to  call  attention  to  stat- 
utory violations  of  polluters  has  been  pub- 
licized nationally,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
sent  Information  to  nearly  three  hundred  In- 
quirers representing  30  states. 

I  suppose  that  if  I  conceive  of  my  role  as 
being  one  of  bringing  national  problems  to 
your  attention  and  getting  you  to  under- 
stand that  not  enough  Is  being  done  by  Con- 
gress, then  by  this  very  approach  I  confess  a 
basic  optimism  about  the  democratic  proceak 
Of  course,  I  am  concerned  that  If  we  do  not 
act  more  promptly  and  effectively  the  In- 
evitable result  win  be  disillusionment  and 
further  alienation  on  the  part  of  young  and 
old. 

But  strangely  enough,  after  having  said 
this,  I  have  really  come  to  believe  that  out  of 
&U  the  dlvlalvenees,  out  of  the  self-doubt 
which  ts  so  manifest  In  the  nation  today,  cat 
of  the  stark  shortcomings  which  we  are  be- 
ginning to  recognise  more  bluntly,  will  coma 
a  new  maturity. 

I  think  the  nation  Is  becoming  more  in- 
trospective, more  self-critical,  and  that  the 
strength  of  exposure,  of  dialogue,  and  dis- 
course will  result  In  a  higher  level  of  per- 
formance from  public  officials. 

nVX    KXPT    BTTBT    AS    01CBT7S81CZN 

ICy  office  (^Ant*""""  to  be  busy  In  Its  func- 
tion as  an  ombudsman,  an  Intermediary  be- 
tween Indlvldiials  and  their  federal  govern- 
ment. 
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Ux»t  of  this  work  Is  handled  dlrecUy  out 
of  my  office  In  the  8«lem  Post  Ofllce  buUd- 
Ing.  We  h*ve  five  staflers  and  several  volun- 
teers here  In  the  district  working  on  these 
and  related  district  problems.  Our  "caae" 
correspondence  averages  200  letters  a  week. 

May  I  emphasize  that  constituent  service 
Is  a  function  of  my  ofllce  as  a  federal  em- 
ployee, and  that  It  la  handled  on  a  com- 
pletely non-partisan  basis.  Too  often  citizens 
confuse  this  work  with  an  old  time  concept 
of  "doing  favors."  That's  not  our  Job.  We 
have  found  that  local  citizens  have  very  real 
problems — a  social  security  check  may  not 
come  on  time,  sickness  In  the  family  needs 
to  be  related  to  a  family  member  In  the  serv- 
ice, the  draft  board  has  mislaid  or  misunder- 
stood some  documents,  a  federal  aid  program 
Is  confusing — these  areas  are  where  my  staff 
and  I  can  be  of  assistance.  Call  us  at  745-5800 
or  write  to  me. 

In  this  connection  we  always  welcome  vol- 
unteer workers,  particularly  typists. 

MIKE    WKrrZS    PtESIDKNT    ON    MffiEAST 

The  Mideast,  as  the  President  has  recog- 
nized, continues  to  be  the  area  containing 
the  greatest  potential  for  disaster. 

It  Is  desirable  that  the  United  States  vise 
Its  power  to  achieve  lasting  peace  and  to 
guarantee  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
states  m  that  area. 

Recent  Initiatives  by  the  United  States  af- 
ford some  degree  of  optimism  that  all  parties 
Involved  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  grave  potential  for  disaster  to  which  the 
heightened  military  activity  points.  The 
latest  proposal  of  the  United  States  has 
provided  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  a  peace- 
ful solution. 

In  the  Interim,  however,  I  have  urged  as 
I  have  In  the  past  that  the  balance  of  power 
In  the  Mid-East  must  be  maintained.  In  the 
face  of  greatly  expanded  Soviet-Arab  air- 
craft strength,  I  Joined  with  221  colleagues 
In  the  House  In  writing  the  President  on 
June  10  urging  that  the  UjS.  provide  Israel 
with  additional  supersonic  Jet  aircraft. 

Here  Is  a  record  of  my  votes  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  major  legislation  since 
I  took  office  last  October : 

Amendment  to  prohibit  use  of  U.S.  troops 
In  Cambodia  after  June  30  without  Con- 
gressional approval :  Yes. 

Authorization  of  more  funds  for  supersonic 
transport  (SST)  plan:  No. 

Family  assistance  plan,  a  major  revamplBg 
of  the  U.S.  welfare  system :  Yee. 

Health  and  safety  standards  for  coal  miners 
and  compensation  to  victims  of  black  lung 
disease:  Tes. 

Extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
lowering  voting  age  to  18:  Yes. 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriations,  In- 
cluding funds  for  Indochina  war:  No 

Overriding  precldenUal  veto  of  HEW  ^- 
proprlatlons,  Including  Increased  fimds  for 
education:  Yes. 

President's  Executive  reorganization  plan: 
Yes. 

Overriding  presidential  veto  of  funds  for 
hospital  construction :  Yes. 

Resolution  for  Joint  Congressional  commit* 
tee  on  environment :  Yes. 

Improvement  of  garbage  handling  by  pro- 
viding grants  for  solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties: Yes. 

Clean  air  legislation  authorizing  nation- 
wide air  qxiallty  standards  and  testing  of 
auto  emission  control  devices :  Yes. 

Approval  of  greater  cutting  of  timber  In 
national  forests,  opposed  by  conservation 
groups:  No. 

Providing  additional  funds  for  home  mort- 
gage market :  Yes. 

Postal  Reform — Establishes  Government- 
owned  corporation  and  provides  for  pay  raise 
for  postal  workers:  Yes. 

Social  Security — provides  cost-of -living  In- 
creases In  benefits  and  amends  Medicare  to 
provide  broader  coverage :  Yes. 
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HON.  OUN  E.TEAGUE 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  notes 
from  which  the  eminent  scientist,  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  used  when  speaking  be- 
fore the  Scranton  Commission  on  Stu- 
dent Unrest.  July  23.  1970.  Dr.  Teller's 
remarks  should  be  mandatory  reading 
for  every  citizen  of  our  great  country: 
What  Is  Academic  Frkedom? 

The  scholastic  record  does  not  show  that 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  Is  a  great  expert 
on  education.  Yet  the  Senator  was  among 
the  first  to  be  called  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  student  unrest.  He  expressed 
himself  with  considerable  clarity :  There  will 
be  no  peace  In  our  universities  as  long  as 
there  Is  war  In  Vietnam. 

This  opinion  Is  shared  by  many.  In  fact 
It  probably  will  be  used  by  student  radicals 
as  their  slogan  In  September.  But  there  are 
two  weak  points  In  this  statement. 

Student  unrest  has  become  a  world-wide 
phenomenon.  The  painful  political  problems 
of  the  United  States — Vietnam  and  integra- 
tion— are  probably  not  the  real  causes  of  the 
trouble.  Nor  Is  It  likely  that  the  solution  of 
these  questions  vrtll  provide  a  cure. 

The  second  weakness  Is  more  simple  and 
more  basic.  The  difficulties  of  our  universi- 
ties should  not  be  linked  with  politics.  If 
our  system  of  higher  education  Is  to  survive, 
a  separation  of  politics  and  education  Is  re- 
quired. This  Is  fully  as  Important  as  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  academic 
freedom.  Unfortunately  there  has  not  been 
enough  thoughtful  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. If,  as  It  now  seems,  our  academic  estab- 
lishment (to  use  the  unpopular  expression) 
Is  to  be  transformed  Into  a  political  pres- 
sure group  (to  employ  an  even  more  pro- 
vocative phrase)  not  much  will  remain  of 
academic  freedom.  I  suspect  that  this  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  "New  Left"  wants  to  accom- 
plish. 

One  straightforward  meaning  of  academic 
freedom  Is:  A  person  wUllng  and  able  to  learn 
should  have  a  chance  to  learn;  a  person  will- 
ing and  able  to  teach  should  have  a  chance 
to  teach.  Strikes  at  universities  are  Incompat- 
ible with  these  simple  principles. 

A  student  has  a  right  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  what  Is  relevant  to  himself.  He  does  not 
have  the  right  to  determine  what  Is  relevant 
to  his  fellow  student. 

Last  May  a  group  of  students  Invaded  my 
class  on  physics  and  demanded  (In  a  peace- 
ful manner)  that  I  discuss  Southeast  Asia. 
The  patient  backing  of  the  chairman  of  our 
physics  departments  to  uphold — at  least  for 
the  time  being — the  right  of  my  students  to 
study  and  the  right  of  their  teacher  to  teach. 
WUl  the  President's  Commission  uphold  this 
right  In  an  unambiguous  manner  or  will  the 
political  offensive  of  Senator  Kennedy  force 
Governor  Scranton  to  play  the  futUe  game 
of  Neville  Chamberlain. 

But  there  Is  more  Involved  than  the  con- 
cept of  academic  freedom. 

If  one  wants  to  learn  and  to  teach,  one  has 
to  know  the  truth — an  Impossible  task.  To  ap- 
proach truth  one  has  to  have  an  open  mind. 
It  Is  Incredibly  difficult  to  leave  prejudice 
behind.  It  Is  most  difficult  not  to  be  influ- 
enced by  my  own  prejudices,  some  of  whlA 
I  am  not  aware  of.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
Immersed  In  the  prejudices  of  all  my  fellow 
scientists  and  in  the  prejudices  of  the  Im- 
preaslve  multitude  of  the  academic  com- 
munlty. 

Hence,  we  must  insist  on  complete  free- 


dom of  speech — freedom  of  discussion.  We 
must  not  be  deterred  by  contradiction,  by 
ridicule,  and  least  of  all.  by  the  influence  of 
those  who  wield  power  and  control  the  purse- 
strings. 

Henc;.  we  must  Insist  that  a  professor 
should  have  tenure.  He  serves  truth  and  the 
telling  of  truth  and  he  cannot  serve  any 
other  master.  This  is  the  credo  of  academic 
freedom. 

Birt  any  freedom  has  Its  natural  limita- 
tions. The  search  for  truth  must  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  call  to  action.  In  or- 
der to  develop  and  to  defend  Intellectual 
values  we  should  renounce  active  participa- 
tion in  politics. 

A  student  or  a  professor  is  also  a  citizen. 
As  such  he  should  vote  and  he  may  exercise 
his  right  of  political  advocacy.  But  he  should 
step  outside  the  university  to  do  so. 

I  want  to  Insist  that  the  most  thoughtful 
among  the  Communists  should  be  accepted 
In  the  academic  community.  It  the  great 
Russian  writer  Alexander  Solzhenytzyn 
should  come  to  America  I  would  welcome 
him  in  any  educational  Institution. 

But  neither  re-armament  nor  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia,  neither  help  to  Israel 
nor  concrete  steps  leading  to  peaceful  coex- 
istence with  Russia  should  be  advocated 
from  an  academic  platform. 

If  a  professor  should  take  the  extreme  po- 
sition to  strike  against  his  university,  his 
tenure  and  his  guarantee  of  a  life-long  pro- 
fessorship should  be  automatically  cancelled. 

A  university  Is  a  citadel  of  learning.  The 
right  to  teach  and  to  learn  must  be  defended 
against  any  challenge  from  militant  or 
nihilism. 

The  imivM^lty  must  not  become  a  sanctu- 
ary of  the  political  guerrillas  who  want  to  de- 
stroy the  fabric  of  our  democratic  society. 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  CONSUMER'S 
STAKE  IN  LOWER  AIR  FARES 
THROUGH  GROUP  CHARTER 
FLIGHTS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    nXlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  inexpensive  group  charter  airline 
flights  is  one  that  touches  many  Amer- 
icans. These  group  flights  allow  many 
Americans  of  limited  flnancial  means  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  vacations  at  prices  below  those 
of  the  often  prohibitively  expensive  com- 
mercial airlines.  New  regulations  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  however,  would  limit  the 
availability  of  such  flights  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  In- 
formative a  report  written  by  Mr.  Shelby 
Southard  of  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.S_A.  in  support  of  lower  air  fares 
through  group  charter  flights,  tmd  op- 
posed to  the  new  CAB  regulations.  Mr. 
Southard  and  the  Cooperative  League 
have  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer.  His  article  follows: 

A  Look  at  the  Consumek's  Stake  in  Loweb 
An  Paris  Thboxtgh  Oroup  Chaktxb 
Pliobts 

(By  Shelby  Edward  Southard, 

Washington,  O.C.) 

Many  consumer  organizations  have  brought 

the  advantages  of  low-coet  charter  flights  to 

their  members  by  arranging  for  group  travel 
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at  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  an  Indi- 
vidual ticket  on  a  scheduled  flight.  On  June 
a  a  number  of  groups  attending  the  Con- 
sumers Travel  Conference  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  learned  how  these  tour  bargains  could 
be  made  available  to  more  organizations. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  President  recently 
announced  a  new  International  Air  Trans- 
port Policy,  which  calls  for  uniformity  and 
simplification  of  charter  rules,  and  states 
that  "charter  services  have  been  useful  in 
holding  down  fare  and  rate  levels  .  .  .  they 
can  provide  low-cost  transportation  of  a  sort 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  a  significant  portion 
of  the  traveling  public." 

On  the  minus  side,  and  seemingly  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  President's  policy,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  Is  pushing  for  restrictions 
on  low-coet  travel  which,  if  adopted,  woxild 
sharply  curtail  Inexpensive  study  and  vaca- 
tion charters. 

At  this  point.  Congressional  action  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  hope  consumers  have 
for  breaking  this  Impasse  between  Adminis- 
tration policy  and  the  rules  of  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency. 

Given  this  situation,  it  behooves  all  of 
us  to  let  Congress  know  where  we  stand  on 
this  Issue. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  calls  for  "the 
promotion  of  adequate,  economical,  and  effi- 
cient service  by  air  carriers  at  reasonable 
charges,  without  unjust  discrimination, 
tmdue  preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or 
destructive  competitive  practices." 

Despite  this,  one  segment  of  the  aviation 
industry — ^the  charter  specialists  who  offer 
low-cost  transportation — Is  threatened  with 
proposed  CAB  rules  and  regulations  that 
would  sharply  curtaU  the  popular  low-cost 
charter  concept  that  was  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Congress.  Many  well-known  American 
voluntary  organizations — such  as  coopera- 
tives, fraternal  groups,  trade  unions,  senior 
citizens,  study  groups  of  students  and  teach- 
ers, etc — that  now  provide  Inexpensive  travel 
programs  for  their  members,  would  also  be 
severely  restricted  under  the  proposed  CAB 

The  right  to  travel  is  a  strongly-held 
American  belief.  And  charter  airlines- 
known  as  "supplementals" — have  brought 
transportation  to  Americans  at  lower  costs 
than  have  ever  before  been  available. 

America's  airline  Industry  has  two  classes 
of    travel— Indlvldually-tlcketed,    regularly- 
scheduled  service  over  set  routes,  and  group 
charters.  Under  the  charter  rules,  each  flight 
operates  tmder  a  separate  agreement  in  which 
a  group  liiree  the  plane  for  a  trip  to  a  desti- 
nation of  Its  own  choosing.  Thousands  of 
fraternal    groups,    employee    organizations, 
professional    socleUes,    consumer    organiza- 
tions, tinions,  and  social  clubs  have  enabled 
their  members  to  enjoy  such  vacation  won- 
ders as  Europe,  the  Caribbean.  Hawaii  and 
the  Par  East  because  charter  travel  brought 
the  cost  within  range  of  modest  budgets. 
congress  recognizes  the  need 
Charter   specialist    airlines   were    granted 
permanent  operating  authority  by  Congress 
in  1962.  Ever  since,  these  air Unes— flying  the 
same  planes  as  scheduled  airlines  under  the 
same  federal  safety  regulations— have  offered 
a  new  dimension  in  air  transportation,  bring- 
ing such  trips  within  reach  of  moderate- 
Income  Americans. 

In  1968,  Congress  recognized  that  the  sup- 
plemental airlines  had  "become  solid,  respon- 
sible, safe  and  profitable  business  entitles." 
It  extended  their  authority  to  Include  a  com- 
pletely new  twpe  of  charter,  the  Inclusive 
tour  (ITC) .  At  tliat  time  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  eaid:  "The  supple- 
mental carriers  have  provided  the  benefits 
and  experience  of  air  transportation  to  peo- 
ple who  otherwise  might  not  have  traveled 
by  air.  The  supplementals  have  provided  a 
new  degree  of  compeUtlve  endeavor  which 
the  scheduled  airlines  have  been  unwUling 
or  unable  to  initiate  despite  encouragement 
by  the  (CivU  Aeronautics)   BoarO." 
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Here  are  some  of  different  kinds  of  charter 
services: 

Single  Entity:  A  contracting  party  pays 
the  entire  cost  of  a  planeload  charter.  Exam- 
ples include  athletic  teams,  "incentive"  travel 
for  company  sales  personnel,  etc. 

Affinity:  An  organisation  charters  the 
plane  and  the  cost  is  prorated  among  the 
members  making  the  trip.  This  type  of  char- 
ter is  governed  by  numerous  regulations  that 
limit  eligibility  to  Individuals  (and  their  im- 
mediate families)  who  are  bona  flde  members 
of  social,  religious,  fraternal,  education  or 
employee  associations,  not  organized  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  travel. 

Inclusive  Tour  (ITC):  Full  or  split-load 
charters  to  a  tour  operator  who  organizes 
and  promotes  the  tour  and  arrange  the 
ciiarter.  Clients  pay  the  tour  operator.  CAB 
must  approve  the  tour,  which  must  have 
tliree  stopping  points  and  last  at  leajst  seven 
days.  The  cost  to  the  client  must  Include  all 
hotel  accommodations  and  surface  trans- 
portation and  be  at  least  110  percent  of  the 
lowest  available  indlvldually-tlcketed  sched- 
uled fare  over  the  route. 

WHAT  CONSiUMXR  OROtTPS  SAID 

In  1968  during  Congressional  hearings 
many  consumer,  trade  union,  agrtculttiral, 
fraternal,  cooperative  and  senior  citizen 
groups  filed  statemente  or  testified  in  favcar 
of  having  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  revise 
and  update  Its  charter  regulations.  They  pro- 
posed to  broaden  low  cost  Jet  air  travel  and 
bring  It  within  reach  of  many  more  Ameri- 
cans who  cannot  now  afford  to  fly. 

In  this  they  were  supported  by  testimony 
from  the  President's  Constuner  Advisor,  Miss 
Betty  Furness,  who  pointed  to  the  need  for 
preserving  competition.  Her  successor,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer,  also  spoke  up  for  the  con- 
sumer Interest  in  a  letter  earlier  this  year 
to  the  Inter-agency  task  force  working  on  a 
new  International  air  travel  poUcy— with 
what  effect  is  not  yet  clear. 

Charter  fares  average  60  percent  lower 
than  Indlvldually-tlcketed  coarfi  fares  on 
scheduled  airlines.  This  proposal  would  make 
It  poaelble  for  many  more  people  to  plan 
vacations  and  study  tours  to  different  parts 
of  the  world  by  giving  them  access  to  charter 
travel.  .  .  . 

In  its  desire  to  simplify  the  rules  and  to 
make  low  cost  travel  avalUble  to  even  more 
Americans,  the  supplemental  airlines  sug- 
gested a  number  of  changes  In  the  now  11- 
year-old  affinity  group  rules.  Key  points  are 
summarized  here: 

Expand  the  definition  of  "immediate 
family"  of  a  charter  passenger  to  Include 
aU  his  dependents,  all  members  of  his  house- 
hcdd.  and  cloee  relatives. 

Permit  "special  event"  charters  for  groups, 
such  as  to  the  annual  Rose  Bowl. 

AUow  charters  to  memtwrs  of  automobUe 
associations,  who  are  already  knowledgeable 
about  safe.  Instired.  and  low-cost  land  traveL 
Permit  the  sale  of  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
seats  on  a  charter  flight  to  friends  of  mem- 
bers of  the  chartering  group. 

Permit  married  students  on  a  charter 
study  tour  to  take  members  of  their  Im- 
mediate families  along  with  them. 


RESPONSE  OF  Civn.  AERONAirnCS  BOARD 

But  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  rather 
than  clarifying  and  simpUfylng  its  rules  to 
broaden  the  opportunities  for  low  cost  char- 
ter air  travel,  now  proposes  to  restrict  it  even 
further.  Its  proposal  would  eliminate  many 
presently  eligible  groups  from  chartering 
trips  for  their  members. 

If  the  proposed  rules  are  adopted,  many 
clubs  and  organizations  wUl  find  that  they 
have  taken  their  last  modestly-priced  vaca- 
tion tour.  And  once  the  travel  market  has 
been  given  entirely  over  to  the  scheduled  air- 
lines it  would  not  be  long  before  their  inter- 
national price-fixing  cartel— the  Intema- 
Uonal  Air  Transport  Association  (lATA)  — 
would  push  InteMiatlonal  air  fares  upward. 
It   has   been   demonstrated  that  only   the 
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avaUablUty  of  low  cost  fares  through  the 
charter  airlines  brings  lATA-set  fares  dovm. 
The  pubUc  has  long  demanded  low  cost 
travel  But  only  when  charter  flights  helped 
answer  this  demand  did  lATA  come  up  with 
new  group  fares  of  Its  own.  Some  of  Uieee 
fares  were  designed  only  to  deter  groups  frOTi 
flying  the  charter  airlines.  Last  year,  at  the 
very  time  they  were  aimounclng  new  lower- 
priced  group  fares,  the  LATA  airUnes  also 
raised  mdlvldual  ticket  prices  by  eliminating 
the  traditional  five  percent  discount  on 
round-trip  tickets.  A  CAB  examiner  recom- 
mended rejection.  He  was  over-ruled  by  the 

Instead  of  clarifying  Its  rules,  CAB  has 
proposed  arbitrary  standards  to  determine 
who  may  use  affinity  group  charters.  A  large 
percentage  of  chartmg  organizations  would 
automatically  be  ineligible  for  charter  travel. 
Such  long-estebllshed  groups  as  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  ItnlghU  of  Columbus,  and 
B-nai  B'rith  would  not  be  allowed  to  plan 
vacation  charter  trips  for  their  members. 

ORGANIZATIONS  wrrH  MORE  THAN  20,000 
MEMBERS   EXCLrmEO 

They  would  be  denied  this  right  because 
they  have  more  than  20,000  members.  In 
trying  to  screen  out  groups  whose  only  pur- 
pose is  to  offer  low  cost  travel  (and  which 
12^y  are  ineligible) ,  the  CAB  has  selected 
an  arbitrary  size  to  determine  whether  or  not 
an  organization  is  a  bona  fide  "affinity  group. 
A  large  organization  that  accepts  a  lew  too 
many  members-no  matter  how  weU  qu^- 
fled— would  find  itseU  disqualified.  Thus  the 
government  wishes  to  regulate  voluntary  or- 
ganizations rather  than  airlines. 

lATA  which  never  has  encouraged  low  cost 
group  ti-avel  tried  to  limit  group  slfcs  back 
in  1963.  At  that  time  the  CAB  refused  to 
accent  an  identical  membership  size  restric- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  it  was  adverse  to 
the  public  interest. 

In  Its  stated  desire  to  assure  that  only  bona 
fide  groups  take  advantage  of  charter  travel, 
the  CAB  now  proposes  a  number  o*  o^^.^r juj« 
changes  that  would  curtail  the  pubUc  s  right 
tiolow  cost  travel.  These  changes  are  couched 
in  phrtises  that  suggest  a  belief  that  many 
persons  who  "should  be"  traveling  as  individ- 
uals are  members  of  large  organizations  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  obtelning  cheap  fares. 

Chartering  organizaUons,  und"  the 
Dlanned  rules,  would  also  be  limited  to  a  total 
of  2  000  seats  in  a  calendar  year.  This  Is  equal 
to  eight  charters  on  a  modem  plane  such  as 
a  stretch  DC-8,  and  fewer  on  the  new  Jumbo 
leU  It  would  not  matter  whether  the  trips 
were  for  coUege  students  planning  to  study 
abroad,  for  football  fans  with  tickets  to  a 
Bowl  game  or  for  vacationers  wishing  to  at- 
tend EXPO  '70.  A  large  group  simply  could 
not  charter  more  than  2.000  seaU  in  any  one 

'*It'  should  be  noted  that  waivw  may  be 
sought  for  any  of  the  charter  rules.  But  since 
thm  are  no  clear-cut.  objective  standwds 
covering  such  requests,  members  of  charter 
KTOUpe  would  be  allowing  CAB  staff  mem- 
bW-who  are  elected  by  no  one— to  deter, 
mine  which  of  them  may  exercise  their  Con- 
atitutional  right  to  travel. 

Some  of  the  other  ways  in  which  the  cab 
proposes  to  identify  those  groupe  which  are 
Su^ed  to  charter  seem  equaUy  strange.  If 
not  capricious.  Groups  which  have  more  than 
one  class  of  member  with  different  duee  rates 
wo\ild  automatioaUy  be  disqualified.  Thw 
the  National  Press  Club  would  no  longerbe 
aUowed  to  plan  its  annual  members  charter 
to  Europe.  OrganlzationB  that  elect  offlcOT 
and  direoton  every  three  or  four  years  Instead 
of  every  two  yeara.  or  whose  officers  are  elect- 
ed by  the  directors  rather  than  dlreoUy  by 
the  members,  would  also  be  barred,  no  m*^* 
how  reputable  these  groups  might  be.  Agn- 
culturtJ  and  marketing  cooperatives  would 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  schedule  charter  tripe 
for  iSeir  members  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  buslneas. 
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mUhEa  THWUTXN  TO  MJkXM  CHASTXB  TmAVZL 
DXmCTTLT 

Most  IntAUgent  penom.  before  embarking 
OQ  a  major  trip,  would  expect  to  know  not 
only  where  the  airplane  was  going,  but  also 
where  they  would  stay  and  what  they  would 
■ee  and  do  while  on  their  vacation.  One  of 
the  proposed  new  rulea  would  bar  an  assist  • 
lag  travel  agent  from  sending  descriptions  of 
available  land  tours  to  organization  members 
until  after  they  have  signed  up  for  the  char- 
ter flight.  The  oonsumer  would  have  to  put 
his  money  on  the  line  for  the  flight  without 
knowing  what  the  tvll  coeta  would  be  for 
the  tour. 

Nor  would  travel  agents  be  allowed  to  help 
small  and  Inexperienced  groupe  In  preparing 
their  required  paasenger  lists.  Organizing  a 
charter  trip  would  be  made  much  more 
dUBcult,  even  when  a  group  is  clearly  qual- 
ified. In  the  face  ot  rising  costs  of  printing. 
postage  and  ofllce  work,  the  CAB  intends  to 
place  a  limit  of  94.00  per  passenger  on  the 
amoimt  of  administrative  expenses  allowed 
for  organizing  a  trip.  Present  rules  do  not 
limit  these  expenses,  but  do  require  that 
receipts  be  filed  If  they  are  over  9760  per 
planeload. 

Under  another  planned  rule,  financial  risk 
for  acceptable  groups  would  be  greatly  In- 
creased because  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  solicit  their  own  members  until  after  a 
charter  contract  has  been  signed.  Making  It 
more  difficult  for  organizations  to  provide 
charters  for  their  members,  another  rule 
would  ban  solicitation  across  chapter  lines. 
This  would  eliminate  mtmy  small  chapters 
of  "charterworthy"  organizations  now  able 
to  fill  a  plane  with  their  own  chapter's  mem- 
bers and  those  of  the  same  organization  In 
nearby  chaptera.  Thus,  CAB  wo\ild  restrict 
the  very  small  as  w^  as  the  very  large 
groups. 

With  larger  Jets  already  In  service.  It  is 
more  difficult  for  chartering  groups  to  fill  a 
plane.  When  Jets  replaced  smaller  piston 
planes,  the  CAB  recognized  the  problem  and 
allowed  up  to  three  separate  affinity  groups — 
with  at  least  40  passengers  each — to  charter 
a  single  plane.  The  three  group  limit  In  a 
400-seat  Jumbo  Jet  would  require  the  aver- 
age group  to  have  more  than  125  members 
traveling  together.  In  its  proposed  regula- 
tions, the  CAB  Indicates  It  Is  willing  to  con- 
sider a  relaxation  of  the  three  group  limit, 
but  does  not  clearly  say  It  will. 

During  the  heavy  tourist  season,  one  out  of 
every  five  transatlantic  travelers  files  by 
charter.  The  present  rules  invite  evasion, 
and  are  vlrtuaUy  impossible  to  police  effec- 
tively because  of  the  legitimate  desire  of 
people  with  modest  means  to  seek  the  lowest 
fare. 

coifrwrrrioM  rslps  bold  down  raaxs 

The  acceptance  of  chMter  travel  has  clearly 
established  the  public  demand  for  additional 
low  cost  air  transportation. 

Where  foreign  airlines  once  dominated  the 
transatlantic  charter  market,  IT.S.  supple- 
mentals  have  contributed  to  a  dramatic  re- 
versal In  the  trend.  Their  share  of  the  chartM' 
market  has  climbed  from  17  percent  In  I98S 
to  50  percent  last  year,  part  of  America's  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  stop  the  gold  fiow  from 
leaving  our  shores.  Dtirlng  the  same  period, 
the  total  U.S.  airlines'  share  of  this  market 
rooe  from  30  percent  to  AS  piercent.  The 
scheduled  airlines  benefited  from  the  growth 
of  chartering,  increasing  their  share  from  5 
percent  in  1962  to  15  percent  in  1060,  a  three- 
fold Increase. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
last  year  cited  competition  by  the  supple- 
mentals  as  being  "largely  responsible"  for 
transatlantic  air  fare  reductions  which  were 
announced  in  November,  1900  by  lATA  mem- 
ber airlines. 

Secretary  Volpe  said:  "It  seems  certain 
that  they  (the  supplemestals)  have  demon- 
strated a  clear  public  need  for  their  sevlces. 
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In  the  past  they  have  accommodated  a  lower 
income  market  of  people  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  traveling  abroad.  And  now, 
threatened  with  more  widespread  supple- 
mental operations,  the  scheduled  lATA  car- 
riers have  been  compelled  to  lower  their 
group  fares  to  a  competitive  level." 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  in  a 
1068  report,  said  the  supplementals  are  "a 
pormanent  and  integral  part  of  the  national 
air  transportation  system.  They  have  actively 
promoted  the  airline  charter  business  to  the 
point  where  it  Is  a  growing  means  of  travel 
for  American  citizens  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  take  low 
cost  vacations  by  air." 

HOW  COMPnTnON  18  BKiiro  trnwLED 

Only  six  percent  of  Americans  have  ever 
been  abroad  and  only  60  percent  have  ever 
traveled  by  air.  Despite  the  vast  vmtapped 
TPimnTm  of  potential  passengers  anxious  to 
travel,  the  world's  scheduled  alrUnes  and  the 
foreign  governments  who  control  them  have 
not  been  content  to  comi>ete  op>enly  in  the 
marketplace.  They  have  consistently  tried 
to  eliminate  low  coat  charter  travel  through 
restriction  of  landing  rights  at  foreign  air- 
ports, predatory  and  often  discriminatory 
pricing,  and  archaic  rules  governing  who 
may  charter  a  plane. 

Scheduled  airlines  are  now  tislng  new  low 
group  rates  (subsidized  by  Increased  regular 
fares)  in  a  concerted  effort  to  drive  VS. 
charter  airlines  from  the  skies.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  succeed,  they  will  have  eliminated 
the  only  challenge  to  their  monopolistic  rate- 
setting  system. 

The  president  of  one  foreign  scheduled  air- 
line said  of  the  supplementals:  "They  cater 
to  the  cheapest  possible  traveler  and  thus 
lower  the  yields  of  the  domestic  tourists  in- 
dustry."  There  Is  a  strong  suspicion  that  If 
lATA  succeeds  in  eliminating  the  supple- 
mentals, scheduled  carriers  would  find  it 
"necessary"  to  considerably  increase  their 
excursion  and  group  fares  and  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  "cheapest  possible  traveler." 

With  most  members  of  lATA  government- 
owned,  it  has  been  easy  to  make  the  drive 
political  as  well  as  economic.  Some  Eur(^>ean 
carriers  have  been  successful  in  pressuring 
their  governments  to  restrict  landing  rights 
for  supplementals. 

But  who  really  suffers  by  this  economic 
warfare?  First,  of  course,  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, which  either  pays  more  or  is  limited  In 
Its  choice  of  destination. 

CONCEESSIONAL     ACTION     ON     AVIATION     POUCT 

The  consumer  clearly  has  a  stake  in  low- 
cost  air  travel.  This  right  must  be  assured  by 
Congressional  enactment  of  a  national  avia- 
tion policy.  This  policy  must  recognize  the 
concept  of  a  total  U.S.  air  transportation 
system  that  includes  both  the  secheduled 
airlines,  which  specialize  in  individually- 
ticketed  service,  and  supplemental  carriers, 
which  specialize  in  group  transportation — 
charter  fiights  at  low  fares.  Such  a  policy, 
backed  by  U.S.  government  supp>ort  for  char- 
ter airline  rights  abroad,  would  broaden  the 
base  of  the  market  to  Include  mlllloDS  of 
moderate  Income  travelers  who  fiy  Infre- 
quently or  not  at  all. 

At  the  same  time,  what  Is  urgently  needed 
is  a  simplified,  easily  understood  set  of  rules 
which  would  make  low  cost  charter  travel 
available  to  as  many  Americans  as  possible. 
Simplified,  fair  and  easily  enforceable  rules 
would  discourage  cheating  by  the  public. 
Group  travel  is  In  itself  a  restriction  that 
It  clearly  distinguishable  from  individually- 
ticketed  fares.  This  simple  criteria  would 
preserve  the  distinction  between  charter  or 
group  services,  on  the  one  hand,  and  indl- 
vldvially-tlcketed  scheduled  services,  on  the 
other. 

Instead  of  proposing  rules  that  deprive  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  charter  flight  oppor- 
tunities, the  government  should  adopt  a 
policy  and  rules  that  make  charter  trans- 
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portatlon  more  widely  available,  and  on  a 
more  equitable  basis  for  all  Americans.  In  a 
nation  where  equality  of  opportunity  is  a 
national  goal,  the  right  to  travel  should  not 
be  abridged  by  arbitrary  and  irrelevant 
standards  such  as  the  size  of  an  organiza- 
tion, or  the  date  on  which  it  elects  its 
officers. 

The  entire  U.S.  aviation  industry  will  be 
better  served  if  our  regulatory  agencies  adopt 
rules  that  keep  air  travel  from  becoming  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  the  rich,  the  expense- 
account  buslnees  traveler,  and  the  Jet-setter. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  SOLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TXNMXSaZE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
younger  generation  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  alarmed  about  the  complex 
and  confusing  problems  facing  this 
country,  and  this  is  good. 
"  Recently,  John  J.  Calderbank,  an  18- 
year-old  youth  who  Uves  at  205  Sparkling 
Brook  Drive  in  Bristol,  Tenn.,  gave  a 
speech  before  the  Bristol  Host  Lions  Club 
entitled  "The  Conservative  Solution." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  share  so 
many  of  his  views,  I  would  like  for  others 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  text 
of  his  excellent  speech.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  submit  his  words  for  read- 
ers of  the  Record  : 

The  CoNsnvATivx  Solution 

It  must  appear  strange  that  someone  as 
young  as  I  has  come  here  this  noon  to  speak 
to  you  on  "conservatism,"  but  at  no  other 
time  In  this  country's  history  has  the  need 
for  conservative  solutions  and  the  need  for 
the  return  to  conservative  principles  been 
greater. 

We  are  living  in  the  most  troubled  of  times. 
As  this  nation  i^proaches  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  its  Independence,  never  before  has 
the  assault  upon  some  of  Its  most  cherished 
institutions  and  traditions  been  more  intense 
or  more  violent.  Never  before  have  the  rtghta 
of  the  Individual  as  a  political  and  social 
entity  been  more  usurped  by  the  encroach- 
ments  of  an  ever-expanding  and  ever-ineffi- 
cient bureaucracy. 

Certain  politicians.  Intellectuals  and  mem- 
bers of  the  press  have  for  years  gravely  dis- 
torted the  true  meaning  of  conservatism. 
These  people  have  tried  to  show  conservative 
solutions  and  conservative  principles  to  be 
repressive  and  out  of  date.  In  recent  years, 
this  false  liberal  fabrication  of  conservatism 
has  become  so  strong  Id  some  sections  of  our 
country  that  often  people,  in  agreement  with 
conservative  principles,  remain  silent  or  run 
the  risk  of  being  branded  "reactionary" — to 
use  one  of  the  New  York  Times'  more  printed 
cliches. 

The  time  has  come  in  this  country  to  dis- 
pell the  distorted  image  of  conservatism,  and 
silence  those  who  brand  conservatism  "out  of 
date."  It  Is  time  to  replace  the  useless,  waste- 
ful and  Inefficient  liberal  bureaucracy  that 
pervades  government  at  every  level  with  the 
conservative  alternative — the  conservative 
solution. 

The  basis  of  the  conservative  solution  rests 
upon  three  premises.  The  first  Is  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  true  meaning  of  con- 
servatism into  government,  government 
policy  and  those  elected  and  appointed  to  run 
the  government.  ConaervatlBm  is  simply  a 
devotion  to  the  restoration  and  development 
of  our  tradition  that  plaoes  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual  to  seek  his  fulfillment  and  sal- 
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va>tlon  as  a  central  prlnslple  in  our  social 
order,  m  other  wcrda.  the  Individual  should 
be  free,  within  the  law,  to  use  to  the  best  ox 
his  abiUty  his  own  initiative  and  genius  to 
attain  goals,  and  provide  the  best  possible 
Uvellhood  and  weU-being  from  the  fruits  of 
his  inlttattve  for  himself  and  his  famUy. 
without  fear  of  government  interference  or 
restxicUon  upon  his  InltiaUve  or  profit  goals. 
The  second  premise  Is  based  upon  the  em- 
bodiment into  law  of  the  conservaUve  mean- 
ing for  the  term  "freedom  of  the  individual." 
This  phrase  has  been  abused  and  taken  out 
of  context  recently,  as  evidenced  by  some 
Supreme  Court  ruUngs  of  late.  Many  times 
certain  poUUcians,  members  of  the  academic 
community  and  of  the  press  Justify  the 
usually  violent  and  Intimidating  tactics  of 
the  radical  and  Uberal-left  with  this  phrase. 
But,  as  part  of  the  conservative  soluUon  and 
as  American  Conservatives  understand  it,  the 
phrase  means  that  the  individual  has  a  right 
to  be  free  from  coercion,  so  long  as  one  does 
not  Interfere  with  the  freedom  of  others, 
and  does  not  give  aid  to  the  destroyers,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  of  the  social  order  upon 
which  this  freedom  is  baaed. 

The  best  way  to  introduce  the  third  premise 
of  the  basis  of  the  conservaUve  solution  Is 
to  tell  you  about  a  cartoon  I  saw  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Bristol  Herald  Courier.  The 
cartoon  was  entitled  "The  SmaU  Society." 
It  pictured  two  cartoon  characters  leaving 
the  capltol  building.  One  turns  to  the  other 
and  says,  "I  havent  seen  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  years."  The  other  replies,  "Well, 
maybe  it's  out  of  print."  This  cartoon  in- 
directly indicates  the  root  cause  of  the  per- 
missiveness in  law  today  that  has  allowed  the 
upheaval  and  turmoil  to  occur.  We  have 
ignored  the  greatest  document  of  demo- 
cracy ever  written  by  free  men — ^the 
Constitution. 

We  have  elected  congressmen  and  we  have 
tolerated  Judges  who  have  Ignored  the  Con- 
stitution while  enacting  laws,  or  have  sub- 
stituted their  own  expanded  meanings  for 
what  the  Constitution  actually  says  while 
Interpreting  the  laws.  The  third  premise  is, 
therefore,  the  strict  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  conservative  solution,  however,  must 
be  taken  to  every  generation  of  America, 
especially  its  younger  generation  who  has  too 
long  endured  the  tirades  of  the  liberal-left. 
Thoee  of  you  who  believe  strongly  in  con- 
servatism as  I  do,  or  even  those  of  you  who 
agree  only  in  part  with  its  principles,  must 
take  this  message  to  the  voters  who  have 
the  power  to  change  what  is.  We  must  elect 
congressmen  who  agree  with  conservative 
principles,  and  have  these  congressmen  ap- 
point Judges  who  wUl  Interpret  the  Consti- 
tution in  a  strict  manner — thus  alleviating 
the  permissiveness  In  law  that  infects  our 
society. 

Too  long  people  in  this  covmtry  have  en- 
dured the  programs  of  liberalism,  whose  mis- 
takes and  failures  are  piled  high  In  Wash- 
ington, and  the  effects  of  these  failures  which 
are  felt  throughout  the  land.  Too  long  people 
In  this  country  have  been  exposed  to  only 
one  side  of  the  political  spectrum. 

This  can  best  be  seen  In  a  personal  experi- 
ence of  my  own.  I  recently  attended  the  sum- 
mer orientation  session  for  entering  fresh- 
men at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  During 
the  part  of  the  session  aUotted  to  representa- 
tives of  various  fioUtlcal  organizations  on 
campus  to  come  and  speak  to  the  entering 
freshman  about  their  organizations,  repre- 
sentatives of  Uberal  and  leftist  groupe  were 
there  in  abundance.  Representatives  of  con- 
servative groups  were  conspicuously  absent. 
This  must  stop!  Conservatives  musrt  noi 
allow  the  public,  especially  the  young,  to 
hear  from  one  side.  Conservatism  must  be 
uppermost  In  everyone's  mind  so  that  we 
may  once  again  live  In  a  country  where  the 
victim  of  crime  has  more  rights  than  the 
crUulnal;  where  business  can  operate  with- 
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out  the  bureaucratic  restrictions  jdaoed  upon 
it  by  government;  where  individual  Initia- 
tive and  the  desire  to  work  themselves  out 
of  poverty  will  be  Instilled  In  the  minds  of 
our  n&tlon's  poor,  instead  of  using  the  lib- 
eral approach  that  states  the  government 
owes  the  poor  a  Uving.  We  must  elect  con- 
gressmen and  senators  who  are  brave 
enough,  and  willing  to  forego  pollUoal  ex- 
pediency to  enact  laws  that  will  once  again 
make  our  streets  aafe  and  make  our  cam- 
puses cathedrals  of  learning  Instead  of  sbow- 
places  for  violence,  intimidation  and  anar- 
chy; where  the  theories  of  Individual  Initi- 
ative and  leas  government  Instead  of  mere 
government  will  be  predominate  in  the 
minds  of  our  politicians  as  they  solve  our 
problems. 

This  Is  the  conservative  solution — Maiag 
the  three  premises  of  the  basis  of  the  con- 
servative solution  in  approaching  and  solving 
problems,  the  problems  will  be  solved  and 
solved  properly. 

As  a  conservative,  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
again  foot  another  916  billion  federal  wel- 
fare bill  as  you  did  In  1089 — when  the  result 
of  this  vast  expenditure  of  money  was  longer 
welfare  roles  and  shorter  payrolls.  When 
there  is  an  alternative,  a  better  alternative.  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  accept  the  statiis  quo.  We 
must  begin  to  realize  in  America  that.  If  the 
preesnt  Uberal  bureaticracy  is  permitted  to 
continue  and  to  expand  as  It  is,  individual 
Initiative  and  our  free  enterprise  democratic 
system  of  government  will  become  things  of 
the  paati 


BUFFALO        COLLEGE        STUDENTS 
BUILD  OWN  CLEAN-AIR  AUTO 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


or  MXW   YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVSS 

Monday,  August  10,  1970     ^s^^^ 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  considerable  unrest  and 
criticism  within  and  without  our  colleges 
and  universities,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  report  some  very  progressive  and 
community-minded  activity  upon  the 
part  of  students  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  College  at  Buffalo. 

A  team  of  students  is  intensely  con- 
cerned about  our  Nation's  pollution  prob- 
lan.  More  important — they  are  doing 
something  about  it. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  on  hand  the 
other  day  when  these  students  unveiled 
their  "clean  air  automobile."  They  built 
it  themselves  and  are  entering  it  in  a 
3.700-mile  "race"  from  Bo6t<m,  Mass.. 
to  Pasadena,  Calif. 

There  are  about  70  entries  in  the  race 
and  the  Buffalo  vehicle  is  the  only  one 
being  entered  from  within  our  State's 
higher  education  system. 

The  Buffalo  project  is  a  student  ac- 
tivity from  the  beginning  to  end.  Some 
other  entries,  I  am  told,  have  had  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  help  and  in- 
volved expenditures  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  One  car  reportedly  cost 
$28,000. 

FINAlfCD   rClXT    IT    STITDBNTS 

Buffalo  State  College's  entry  Involved 
a  cash  outlay  of  $2,500.  provided  in  full 
by  the  College  Student  Association.  It  Is 
expected  to  cost  another  $2,500  to  flnanoe 
the  cross-country  trip  and  the  same  asso- 
ciation is  providing  those  funds,  too. 

The  cash  outlay  does  not  include,  of 
course,  any  allowance  for  donated  parts, 
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expertise  or  the  2.700-inan-hours  of  in- 
tensive labor  put  into  the  project  by  the 
eight  students  and  three  faculty  advisers. 

Whether  or  not  the  Buffalo  State  Col- 
lege entry  wins  the  race — and  I  hope 
sincerely  that  it  does— the  eight  stu- 
dents and  their  advisers  will  have  shown 
what  can  be  done  by  action  in  place  of 
words. 

Each  of  these  students  and  teachers  is 
to  be  commended  highly  for  his  oi  her 
initiative  and  sticktuitlveness. 

As  Student  Coordinator  John  Schif- 
ferle  said: 

This  la  a  student-oriented  program  and 
we  think  it  demonstrates  student  concern 
for  the  envlionment. 

We  are  trying  to  express  our  concern  for 
the  ecology,  not  by  rioting  or  demonstrating, 
but  by  using  our  technological  knowledge  to 
help  solve  todayls  pollution  problems. 

I  think  it's  our  way  to  show  the  pubUc 
that  college  students  are  concerned  in  a 
positive  way  and  encourage  them  to  work 
with  us. 

To  this  pollution  conscious  team,  I  say 
congratulations  and  the  best  of  luck  In 
your  coast  to  coast  venture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  two  articles  and  an  editorial 
from  Buffalo  newspapers: 
(From  the   Buffalo   Evening   News,  Aug.   7, 
1970] 

BtTVTALO  Statx  Tkam  Is  All  Set  Poa  Stabt  of 
Clean -An  Atrro  Race 

A  pollution  conscious  team  of  eight  stu- 
dents today  imvelled  the  Buffalo  State  Uni- 
versity College  entry  In  the  cross-country 
Clean  Air  Car  competition. 

It's  a  snug  totally  rebuilt  1961  convertible 
that  its  sii'onsors  say  will  travel  320  miles 
on  eight  gallons  of  liquid  propane  gas  avaU- 
able  at  costs  well  under  conventional  fuels. 

Most  Important,  however,  they  estimate  It 
wiU  reduce  pollution  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons  and  nitric  oxides 
by  significant  amounts,  and  yet  provide 
trouble-free  freeway  performance. 

John  Schlfferle,  project  coordinator,  em- 
phasized that  "thU  is  a  student-oriented 
program  and  we  think  It  demonstrates  stu- 
dent concern  for  the  environment." 

WOBKXD  SDfCB  JAVtrABT 

"We  are  trying  to  express  our  concern  for 
the  ecology,  not  by  rioting  or  demonsuating. 
but  by  using  our  technological  knowledge 
to  help  solve  today's  pollution  problems. 

"I  t'  ink  it's  our  way  to  show  the  public 
that  c  nege  students  are  concerned  in  a  posi- 
tive way  and  encoiuage  them  to  work  with 
us  in  this  fight." 

Dr.  Myron  E.  Lewis  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Technology  Division,  said  the  team  has 
worked  since  January — the  last  24  hours — 
without  sleep — to  have  the  car  ready. 

The  360C-inlle  competition  sponsored  by 
Cal  Tech  and  MIT  starts  Aug.  24  in  Boston 
and  wlU  end  seven  days  later  in  Pasadena. 

10  CABS  TO   TAXB  PAST 

Mr.  Schlfferle  said  Buffalo  area  residents 
wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  cars  as 
they  pass  through  this  area  during  early  eve- 
ning hours  Aug.  24  en  route  to  Toronto. 

He  said  the  tentative  route  Includes  the 
mslnllne  Thruway,  Youngmann  Hwy.  to  the 
Niagara  section  of  the  Thruway  and  across 
the  Rainbow  Bridge.  About  70  cars,  starting 
at  one-minute  intervals,  will  participate  In 
the  race.  Including  two  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  a  •28.000  University  of  Toronto 
car. 

"The  big  expensive  cars  don't  phase  uz  a 
bit."  Dr.  Lewis  said.  "We  were  given  $5000 
by  the  College  Student  Association  and  our 
Interest  Is  in  economy  and  safety." 
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CAUCXS  BASILT  VTSIBLB 

Besides  tbe  built-in  pollution  controls,  the 
team  sftld  the  car  Includes  such  ufety  fac- 
tors as  buUt-ln  Are  extinguishers  that  are 
triggered  automatically  and  a  Irame  that  col- 
lapses downward  Instead  of  trapping  pas- 
sengers. 

It  also  has  a  series  of  easily  visible  gauges 
and  warning  systems. 

Asked  about  maintenance,  Mr.  Schlfferte 
said  use  of  propane  gas  means  oil  changes 
are  30,000  miles  apart  and  spark  plugs  last 
40,000  miles.  He  said  propane  fuel  costs  about 
30  cents  a  gallon  in  this  area,  and  only  11 
cents  a  gallon  in  the  south. 

TKSM   M«1I1'T"«  NAMED 

The  car  carries  an  eight-gallon  propane 
tank,  enough  to  carry  It  320  miles  or  about 
40  miles  a  gallon.  He  said  the  car  would  travel 
about  55  mph.  Its  equipment,  he  said  exceeds 
1970  federal  safety  standards. 

Team  members  who  will  take  part  In  the 
race  are:  Mr.  Schifferle  of  5921  Transit  Rd., 
East  Amherst;  KeUy  M.  Brown,  107  Heath 
Ter.,  Kenmore.  who  had  charge  of  the  trans- 
mission; Robert  Deln  Jr.,  233  Paradise  Rd., 
East  Amherst,  the  power  plant;  James  Ertel, 
254  Wheeler  St..  Tonawanda,  the  body,  and 
Kenneth  Rodgers,  8001  Allen  Rd.,  Porter 
Comers,  an  assistant. 

Other  students  who  worked  on  the  team 
are  Robert  Early.  235  N.  Harvest  St.,  Wll- 
Uamsville.  Francis  Henn,  806  Highland  Ave., 
Kenmore.  and  Gary  Llnneborn,  230  Mt.  Ver- 
non Rd.,  Snyder. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Courier-Kxprees,  Aug  8, 

1970] 

Statx  Coixecx  Entrt  m  3.700- Milk  Clbam  An 

Cax  Rack  Is  UNvm-xo 

(By  Edward  S.  Wlater) 

Buffalo  State  College's  entry  In  the  coast- 
to-coast  clean  air  car  "race"  was  unveiled  on 
the  school  grounds  Friday  and  from  all  Indi- 
cations the  "resurrected"  1961  Axistln-Healey 
Sprite  wUl  be  a  real  tiger  In  the  competition. 

The  "race"  is  actually  more  of*  a  rally  to 
show  that  clean  running  cars  are  practical 
&nd  safe.  It  will  start  Aug.  34  from  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  terminate 
Aug.  31  at  CalifornU  Instituta  of  Technology 
after  a  run  of  3.700  miles. 

BTHLT  roa  sa.soo 

The  local  entry  Is  one  of  52  cars  In  the  run. 
It  Is  the  only  one  from  the  State  University 
system  and  may  be  the  only  entry  from  the 
state  depending  on  developments  at  two 
other  schools  which  at  one  time  signified  a 
desire  to  enter  the  test. 

State's  car  was  built  at  a  cash  outlay  of 
•2,500  given  the  team  by  the  College  Student 
Aaan.  Another  •2.500  provided  by  the  CSA 
will  be  used  to  finance  the  cross-country 
trip. 

The  cost  does  not  include  any  donated 
items,  expertise  or  3.700  man  hours  of  work 
put  m  by  a  team  of  eight  students  and  three 
faculty  advisors. 

SO-HOKSXPOWKX  PLANT 

The  car  is  a  four  cylinder  "Job"  with  a  60- 
horsepower  plant  capable  of  pushing  the  car 
up  to  85  miles  an  hour.  It  will  use  liquid 
propane  gas  for  fuel  from  an  eight  gallon 
tank  and  Is  expected  to  give  from  45  to  60 
miles  per  gallon. 

The  orange-colored  tiger  Is  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  students  Kelly  M.  Brown,  Robert 
Deln  Jr.,  Robert  Earley,  James  Brtel,  Francis 
Benn.  Gary  Llnneborn,  Kenneth  Rodgers, 
ooordlnator  John  Schifferle  and  faculty  ad- 
Tlaors  Dr.  Myron  E.  Lewis,  Terrence  J.  Tru- 
dsau  and  Gordon  X.  Fuffner. 
"REAL  Tioxas" 

The  unveiling  was  done  by  a  CSA  team  of 
Miss  Sxisan  Hills,  president;  William  Field, 
treasurer,  Balph  KurUnd  and  Peter  Dayton, 
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vice-presidents  and  Class  of  "71  President 
Miss  Sharon  Ralmondl. 

Stanley  Makowskl,  confidential  aide  of 
Mayor  Sedlta,  gave  the  race  team  two  statutes 
of  vlsons,  the  city  symbol,  to  be  presented  to 
ofBclals  at  Cambridge  (home  of  MJ.T.)  and 
at  the  Pasadena  finish  line. 

Schifferle  said  his  crew  demonstrated  that 
a  practical  car  with  low  pollution  emissions 
can  be  built  for  the  mass  market  next  year. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  State's  entry  Is  the 
only  car  in  the  competition  entirely  financed, 
engineered  and  built  by  students. 

It  was  learned  that  other  entries  were 
backed  by  sums  of  up  to  ^30,000  and  have 
had  the  help  of  technicians  from  the  big  car 
manufacturers.  This  news  failed  to  dampen 
the  spirit  of  those  who  know  what  the  State 
team  accomplished.  They  were  buoyed  by  a 
remark  made  by  a  local  car  buff  who  said: 

"You've  got  a  real  tiger  there  and  with 
a  little  bit  of  luck  you  could  go  all  the  way." 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 

Aug.  6,  1970) 
Bttttalo's  "CXiah  Car"  Entry 

State  University  at  Buffalo  will  unveil  to- 
morrow Its  student  entry — evidently  the  only 
one  from  any  New  York  State  campus — ^In 
this  month's  coast-to-coast  "Clean-Air  Car 
Race."  Here  Is  an  occasion  for  a  little  un- 
abashed 'home  team"  rooting  In  a  stiff  na- 
tional competition. 

Giving  up  their  summer  jobs,  the  State 
College  team  of  technology  students  have  de- 
voted themselves  full  time  In  some  1600  hours 
to  redesigning  and  converting  a  1961  Austin 
Healey  Sprite.  They  hope  this  will  confinn 
their  belief  In  a  liquid  propane  engine  as  a 
safe  answer  to  auto-exhaust  pollution. 

Demonstrating  the  performance  of  various 
pollution-reducing  fuel  systems  Is  aC  course 
the  purpose  of  a  competition  that  has  at- 
tracted some  70  cars.  But  what  Is  unusual 
about  the  Buffalo  State  entry — imllke  many 
of  the  tancy  autos  with  Industry  bankroll- 
ing— ^is  the  fact  that  It  Is  exclusively  financed 
and  si>OD£ored  by  the  students  thonaelves 
through  the  students  association. 

Ilius,  in  a  time  of  widespread  student  ootn- 
plainlng  about  the  values  of  ova  society, 
these  Inventive  students  are  not  Just  be- 
motmlng  the  automobile's  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment but  are  working  hard  to  find  con- 
struotlve  remedies. 
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I  am  asking  Bill  Jenkins  of  my  staff  to  ar- 
range a  meeting  with  your  group  at  the 
•arUeet  possible  time. 
Sincerely. 

LLOTD  M .  BXNTIXM,  Jr. 


FARM  SUPPORT  LIMIT 


HON.  OUN  E.TEAGUE 

or  TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'1'IVXS 

Monday.  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  had  many  requests  as  to  Lloyd 
Boitsen's  position  on  some  sort  of  a  farm 
support  limit.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  a  letter  that  Mr.  Bentsen  wrote  to 
Mr.  Don  Anderson  concerning  this  prob- 
lem: 

JULT  14.  1970. 
Mr.  Don  ANOxasON, 
L.  D.  Anderson  Tarma, 
Croibyton.  Tex. 

Dkax  Don:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  and 
Information  on  payment  limitation. 

As  a  practical  matter  I  think  we  all  realize 
that  Congress  will  not  pass  a  farm  blU  this 
year  without  some  sort  of  farm  support  limit. 
It  appears  that  a  compromise  Is  In  the  mak- 
ing that  would  contain  a  support  limit  with- 
in the  range  of  fSbflOO.  ThlM  wlU  probably 
resolve  the  issue  as  fairly  as  It  can  be  re- 
solved at  this  time,  so  I  wotUd  support  this 
limit. 


BRIGHT  DAY  POR  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  ap- 
peared In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  cannot  help  but  brighten  the  day 
of  any  conservationist. 

It  described  a  plan  imder  which  Ari- 
zona cottongrowers  are  using  selective 
uses  of  pesticides  and  a  "scout"  pro- 
gram to  control  the  pink  bollworm,  a 
pest  particularly  harmful  to  cotton.  The 
result  is  Indeed  an  important  one — a  de- 
crease in  the  overall  use  of  pesticides. 
This  is  helpful  to  the  farmers  who  are 
saving  money,  and  it  is  of  great  benefit 
to  the  environment. 

The  results  to  date  have  been,  we  are 
told,  "gratifying  to  the  growers.  If  not 
to  the  sellers  of  pesticides."  They  are  also 
gratifying  to  those  of  us  concerned 
about  the  effects  which  the  heavy  use  of 
pesticides  have  on  our  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  appears  be- 
low: 
Arizona    Cotton    Gxowxxs   Find   Sklecxivs 

USK    OP    PxsncIDXS    floOSTS    YIXLOS,    Trxms 

Costs 

(By  Hal  Lancaster) 

SAnoBD,  Arie. — Cotton  growers  here  In 
Graham  County,  are  sharply  reducing  their 
use  of  pesticides  under  a  "cotton  scout"  pro- 
gram that  could  have  nationwide  Implica- 
tions for  ecology  as  well  as  agrlciilture. 

For  the  past  two  years,  60%  of  the  county's 
growers,  banded  together  xmder  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Pink  Bollworm  Committee 
have  discarded  reg\Uar,  wholesale  spraying 
of  their  fields  In  favor  of  more  selective  ap- 
pllcatlons  at  Irregular  Intervals.  The  results 
have  been  gratifying  to  the  growers.  If  not  to 
sellers  of  pesticides. 

In  1968,  the  member  growers  of  the  Pink 
BoUworm  Committee  spent  •199,000  on  pes- 
ticides. After  they  adopted  the  selective  pro- 
gram, their  1969  spending  on  pesticides 
(together  with  the  cost  of  the  scout  opera- 
tion Itself)  plunged  to  lees  than  ^37,000 — 
with  yields  actually  Increasing  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  Exceptionally  good  weather  was 
an  Important  factor  in  the  increase,  how- 
ever. 

The  Graham  County  effort  revolves  around 
the  use  of  "scouts"  supplied  by  the  pro- 
gram's manager,  Mike  Puisley.  The  scouts, 
mainly  high  school  students,  are  trained  by 
the  extension  service  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  to  Identify  and  locate  pink  boU- 
worms  and  other  pests.  Then  they  are  sent 
In  pairs  to  scan  the  fields  at  the  committee 
members  weekly.  When  they  report  a  certain 
level  of  infesUtlon  In  the  fields,  and  only 
then,  the  affected  areas  are  q>rayed. 

TTNTIStTAL  KBSTTLTS  ACRIXVXD  QUIUKLT 

Similar  scout  programs  have  been  under 
way  for  some  time  In  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  other  states.  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana  and  other  states,  Arkansas 
Is  believed  to  have  the  biggest  program,  with 
about  150  scouts  working  fields  scattered 
over  much  of  the  state.  If  the  Agriculture 
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Department  has  Ite  way,  scouts  wUI  be  pop- 
ping up  over  much  more  of  the  country 
soon. 

James  Brazzell,  chief  of  the  methods  de- 
velopment branch  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's plant  protection  division,  says: 

"I  believe  you  can  get  savings  on  pesti- 
cides of  anywhere  from  35%  to  76%,  though 
It's  difficult  to  dte  any  general  figure  be- 
cause every  field  Is  a  different  story  and 
every  season  Is  different.  But  we  are  ex- 
trem^y  Interested  In  these  programs  and 
are  looking  Into  assisting  them  to  get  started 
In  several  states." 

The  Graham  County  project,  which  Is  a 
private  effort  and  not  sponsored  by  the 
Agriculture  Department,  Is  noteworthy  In 
that  It  has  achieved  unusual  results  In  a 
short  period  of  time.  It  had  Its  origins  In 
1988,  when  the  pink  bollworm — "a  tough 
lltUe  old  pest  to  get,"  according  to  program 
manager  Pursley — was  chewing  Its  way 
through  Arizona  fields  at  a  rate  alarming 
to  growers.  The  Graham  County  farmers 
organized  their  committee  and  dug  In  for 
a  long  battle. 

After  consultations  with  the  state  exten- 
sion service,  they  adopted  a  crash  program 
at  mass  spraying  at  regular  lnter\'als.  "It 
worked,"  says  Brooks  Daley,  a  grower  and 
chairman  of  the  committee.  "We  dldnt  have 
a  real  Infestation  of  pink  bollworms."  But 
the  spraying  also  wiped  out  beneficial  Insects 
that  help  oontrcd  others  destructive  to  cot- 
ton. "By  the  end  of  1968,  we  found  we  were 
getting  eaten  up,"  says  John  Sears,  county 
agent  for  the  extension  service. 

INOlTSrXT    IS  RILED 

So  the  next  year,  the  committee  adopted 
Mr.  Pursley 's  scout  program.  Members  that 
year  had  only  5,500  acre-treatments  (one 
acre  sprayed  once)  compared  with  78,000 
In  1968.  "This  Is  the  best  thing  for  avoiding 
ecological  disruption,"  says  Leon  Moore,  an 
extension  service  entomologist  who  is  the 
program's  adviser.  "It  brings  the  use  of 
pesticides  Into  a  need  basis." 

The  clear  Implication  of  the  program's 
result — that  pesticide  marketers  have  been 
overselling  growers  In  the  past — riles  the 
Industry  In  Arizona.  "The  program  Isnt  any 
different  than  what  we  had  been  doing  with 
our  own  checkers  working  the  fields.  We 
don't  believe  in  spraying  every  week  Just  be- 
cause It's  nice  to  spray,"  says  Jack  Wooley, 
president  of  the  ArlBoaa  Agricultural  Chem- 
icals Association. 

"The  word  we  got  around  the  fields  was 
that  the  university  said  the  company  check- 
ers were  biased,"  says  Mr.  Wooley.  "This  was 
a  slap  In  the  chemical  Industry's  face."  He 
says  the  Industry's  main  complaint  Is  that 
the  university  intruded  "in  competition  with 
free  enterprise,  going  up  there  and  promoting 
this."  The  university,  however,  says  It  has 
been  acting  only  as  a  consultant  and  trainer 
of  scouts. 

In  the  meantime,  Graham  County's  three 
main  pesticide  sellers  have  suffered  sharp  de- 
clines in  sales.  One  has  all  but  abandoned 
pesticides  and  Is  relying  on  feed  supplies  for 
most  of  Its  revenue.  Also,  under  the  new  pro- 
gram, the  bollworm  committee  Is  buying  what 
pesticides  It  uses  imder  a  single  contract  em- 
bracing all  member  growers,  who  farm  nearly 
13,000  of  the  county's  17,000  acres  In  cotton. 
The  business  goes  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Pre- 
viously, farmers  contracted  with  suppliers 
Individually. 

Mr.  Wooley,  who  says  the  agrlculttual 
chemical  suppliers  aren't  taking  any  action 
because  "we  don't  want  to  fight,"  says  that 
the  startling  contrast  between  1968  and  1969 
pesticide  use  by  county  members  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  due  In  large  part  to  the  imlveralty- 
recommended  crash,  mass  spraying  program 
In  1968. 

The    committee   concedes   that   members 
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used  less  pesticide  In  1967  than  In  1068. 
though  figures  are  lacking.  But  they  are  con- 
vinced they  are  saving  a  great  deal  of  money. 
"I  left  It  up  to  the  pesticide  people  and  X  used 
more  In  1967,  when  we  dldnt  have  that  big  a 
bollworm  problem,  than  I  did  In  1969  under 
our  own  program."  says  committee  chairman 
Daley.  "Well,  they  want  to  sell  their  product. 
Itn  more  confident  In  the  program  we  have 
now." 


REMARKS  OF  GEN.  CHARLES 
L.  SODTE[WARD 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSIBSIFFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB3 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  remarks  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Charles  L.  Southward,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard.  The  remarks  were  delivered  at  a 
recent  OCS  graduating  class  held  in 
Washington,  D.C. : 
Remarks  or  Oen.  Craklks  L.  Southwaed 
Greetings:  Dlstlngiilsbed  guwte.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  members  of  class  XTSJ.  DCNG 
OCS:  It  is  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  sub- 
stitute for  our  speaker  today  and  to  con- 
gifttulate  you  on  your  accomplishments.  Our 
guest  speaker  had  to  cancel  out  suddenly, 
so  I'll  \ise  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
remarks. 

You've  had  an  Interesting  year  and  can  be 
proud  that  you  satisfactorily  met  a  new 
challenge  In  training  In  an  overseas  area — 
Puerto  Rleo.  This  Is  a  first  for  the  DCNG 
and  classes  ttttt  and  3CIV  can  be  proud  of 
this  effort. 

As  and  Lts,  you  graduates  will  take  on  a 
new  set  of  values.  For  maybe  the  first  time 
you  will  put  the  welfare,  safety  and  con- 
sideration of  others  before  your  own  desires. 
The  men  you  lead  are  patriots  and  will  ex- 
pect much  from  you  and  I  know  that  you 
will  do  your  best  to  be  good  leaders  and 
look  out  for  their  Interests. 

You  young  men  have  sought  greater  re- 
sjionsibllity  and  have  succeeded  where  others 
of  your  generation  have  evaded  the  challenge 
for  a  commission.  In  today's  world  you  might 
be  called  a  "square." 

"Square,"  another  of  the  good  old  words, 
has  gone  the  way  of  "love"  and  "modesty" 
and  "patriotism." 

Something  to  be  snickered  over  or  outright 
laughed  at. 

It  used  to  IM  that  there  was  no  higher 
compliment  you  could  p>ay  a  man  than  to 
caU  him  a  "square-ehooter." 

The  adman's  promise  of  a  "square  deal' 
once  was  as  binding  as  an  oath  on  the  Bible. 

But,  today  a  "square"  Is  a  guy  who  volun- 
teers when  he  doesnt  have  to. 

He's  a  boob  who  gets  so  lost  In  his  works 
he  has  to  be  reminded  to  go  home. 

A  square  ia  a  guy  who  doesnt  want  to  stop 
at  the  bar  and  get  all  Juiced  up  because  he 
prefers  to  go  to  his  own  home,  his  own  dln- 
no'  table,  his  own  bed. 

He  basnt  learned  to  cut  oomera  or  goa< 
off. 

This  person  we  call  a  "square"  gets  all 
choked  up  when  he  hears  children  singing 
"My  country,  tls  of  thee  . . ." 

He  even  beUeves  tn  God— and  says  so— 
In  public! 

As  and  LU  you  will  appear  differently  to 
different  pec^le. 
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To  the  Ist  Sgt  you  will  be  a  plnk-cheekad 
young  man  whom  he  will  take  under  his 
wing  to  teach  you  "the  ropes'*.  Tbe  Ue«- 
tenant  who  learns  to  profit  from  this  oppor- 
tunity Is  rewarded  the  first  time  he  gets  a 
sincere  and  unqualified  "yes  sir"  from  iht 
"old  sarge." 

To  the  unit  commander  you  will  be  a  green 
ofllcer  and  smother  headache  along  with 
his  other  problems.  However,  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  assign  you  at  least  a  dozen  proj- 
ects— all  due  yesterday.  And  amazingly  the 
Job  gets  done.  The  good  commander  will 
channel  your  youthful  zeal  into  productive 
effort  and  he  will  provide  the  experience  and 
guidance  you  need  In  your  development. 

To  your  wife  or  girl  friend  you  will  be  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Gallahad  and  King  Ar- 
thur all  rolled  Into  one.  In  your  uniform 
you  wlU  stand  little  taller,  and  a  Uttte 
prouder  than  you  do  in  your  civilian  attire. 
The  pride  that  you  will  gain  from  the  admi- 
ration of  your  wife  or  girl  friend  will  sustain 
you  through  many  rough  periods. 

To  yourself  you  may  feel  a  bit  of  Mac- 
Arthur — a  touch  of  Ike — some  of  Patton's 
dash.  All  of  these  great  leaders  once  stood 
on  thu  same  threshold  as  new  Lts  and  aspired 
to  the  greatness  of  men  they  admired.  To 
aspire  to  greatness  Is  a  sure  sign  of  potential 
and  If  you  keep  your  sights  high,  and  work 
bard,  you  can  go  as  far  as  you  dream.  When 
you  rest,  you  rust. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Baron  Von 
Steuben  wrote  the  following  Instructions  for 
the  Lt  In  Washington's  army: 

"He  should  endeavor  to  gain  the  love  ot 
bis  men,  by  his  attention  to  everything  which 
may  oontolbute  to  their  health  and  oonven- 
Isnoe:  He  should  often  visit  them  at  dif- 
ferent hours:  Inspect  into  their  manner  ot 
living:  See  that  their  provisions  are  good  and 
well  cooked,  and  as  far  as  possible  oblige 
them  to  take  their  meals  at  regulated  hours. 
Be  should  pay  attention  to  their  complaints, 
and  when  well  founded,  endeavor  to  get 
them  redressed:  But  discourage  them  from 
complaining  on  every  frivolous  occasion." 

Those  instructions  are  as  current  today  as 
they  were  almost  200  years  ago.  The  Ueuten- 
ant  is  a  potenUal  leader  at  this  stage  of  his 
career.  Teddy  Roosevelt  said  "the  best  execu- 
tive is  one  with  sense  enough  to  pick  good 
m«i  to  do  a  Job — and  restraint  enough  to 
leave  them  alone  while  they  get  it  done."  We 
believe  that  we  in  the  DCNG  have  picked  the 
best  at  our  young  men  to  commission  as 
lieuteiumts — they  will  get  the  Job  done  if  we, 
the  senior  officers,  have  the  wisdom  to  help 
them  when  they  need  it  and  to  leave  them 
alone  when  they  dont.  In  this  class  oould  be 
our  future  battalion  at  group  commanders, 
the  CG  DCNG  or  if  they  go  on  active  duty 
a  futtire  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  I'm  sure  you 
know  that  the  recently  retired  chairman. 
Joint  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Earl  Wheeler, 
started  his  career  as  an  enlisted  man  In  the 
DCNG. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  your  determination  and  hard  work  in 
completing  the  course,  my  welcome  to  you 
to  the  commisstoned  officers  corps,  and  my 
best  wishes  for  your  continued  progress  and 
advancement. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  SOVIET  JEWS 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NEW   TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAiiVja* 

Monday,  August  10,  1970 
Mr.   FARBSTEIN.    Mr.    Speaker,   on 
March  31  I  addressed  this  House  in  an 
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effort  to  bring  to  its  attention  the  ever- 
Increasing  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews. 
Indeed,  to  seek  support  for  the  efforts 
of  Soviet  Jews  to  secure  exit  visas  from 
the  Soviet  Government,  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  563,  which 
condemns  the  UJSJSJi.'s  treatment  of  its 
Jewish  population. 

~  Since  my  introduction  of  that  resolu- 
tion the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  has  not 
decreased.  Their  siiflerlngs  are  un- 
diminished. Unfortunately,  because  of  a 
virtual  news  blackou*^  on  this  subject 
Imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  serious- 
ness of  their  situation  Is  kept  from  the 
freedom  loving  people  of  the  world. 
Therefore.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rzcoro 
Mr.  Paul  Robinson's  perceptive  article, 
\i1iich  does  much  to  present  to  the  world 
the  true  proportion  of  the  crisis  involv- 
ing the  Soviet  Jews: 

Thx  Cum  or  tmx  Cxntubt 
(By  Paul  Roblnsoo) 

It  18  no  great  rcTClatlon  that  the  Russian 
government  lacks  even  a  modest  share  of 
compassion,  hunger,  a  sense  of  jiisUce  or  the 
courage  to  be  challenged.  But  even  as  shal- 
low as  those  traits  are,  they  are  abundant 
compared  to  the  Soviet's  total  lack  of  Imagi- 
nation. For  years,  the  Russians  have  been 
telling  the  rest  of  the  world,  quite  serloxisly 
too,  that  some  glorious  peasant  In  the  peo- 
ple's republic  was  responsible  for  the  Inven- 
tion of  practically  everything  from  safety 
pins  to  Coca  Oola.  When  more  modest,  but 
slightly  peeved  Americans  and  Englishmen 
pointed  out  that  their  own  countrymen  had 
come  up  with  the  Inventions  that  have  had 
the  greatest  Impact  on  modem  clvUlmtion. 
the  Russians  simply  smiled  dully  and  went 
on  pounding  out  the  propaganda  for  anyone 
who  could  not  put  their  fingers  In  their  ears. 

But  that  exhibition  of  the  Soviet's  Insen- 
Bitlvlty  to  reality  and  the  honest  facts  has 
been  easily  toppled  by  the  present  surge  of 
fabrication  connected  with  a  mythical  hi- 
jacking attempt  by  a  handful  of  emlgratlon- 
mlnded  Soviet  Jews.  According  to  the  level 
of  the  current  purge  being  carried  on  In  Rus- 
sia, especially  In  the  city  of  Riga  where 
many  Jews  live.  It  would  seem  eert«ln  thAt 
these  "malcontents"  had  not  only  attempted 
to  destroy  the  entire  Soviet  air  force  but  had 
also  been  planning  to  free  all  the  satellite 
countries  and  depose  Naser  just  for  laughs. 
Jews  are  being  rounded  up  by  the  Soviet 
secret  police  at  an  alarming  rate,  most  of 
them  for  the  famed  Soviet  crime  of  being 
related  to  someone  who  has  Just  been  pros- 
ecuted. 

A   TOTAL   rABSICATION 

There  is  no  question  In  Western  political 
circles  that  the  hijacking  of  a  Russian  air- 
liner by  a  tiny  group  of  Jews  (and  non-Jews 
who  the  Kremlin  wants  to  prosecute  on  any 
charge  It  can  trump  up)  Is  a  fiction  created 
in  the  heart  of  Moscow  by  headline-conscious 
propagandists.  The  story  was  aimed  at  the 
American  market  which  has  become  slightly 
less  shocked  at  the  Increasing  rate  of  airline 
hijackings  in  recent  months.  American  audi- 
ences would  easily  swaUow  the  dramatic 
episode,  thought  the  Kremlin,  since  the  plane 
"re-routings"  are  common  enough  here. 

But  what  the  Russians  did  not  count  on, 
and  appear  to  have  no  imagination  to  foresee, 
Is  that  when  anyone  tries  to  break  their  way 
out  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  It's  newa  here, 
very  big  news.  And  the  idea  that  a  group 
of  Russians — not  Poles  or  Czechs  or  Hun- 
garians— were  trying  to  hijack  a  plane  to  fiy 
out  of  Russia  became  a  major  source  of 
Interest  and  wonder  In  the  West.  So  it  has 
not   been  unusual   that  Western  observers 
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have  watched  all  the  emerging  details  of  the 
story,  plus  put  together  a  few  facts  that  the 
Kremlin  has  not  supplied,  and  come  up  with 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  just  what  the 
Russians  have  been  up  to. 

A    JOB — BADLT   DONX 

Basically  they  have  done  a  poor  job.  WeU, 
that  Is  \inderstandable — they  have  trouble 
enough  getting  the  truth  straight  so  that 
when  it  comes  to  producing  an  entire  fiction 
from  beginning  to  end,  there  are  a  few  looee 
threads  sticking  out. 

In  essence,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to 
put  an  end — as  heavy-handed  as  possible — 
to  the  growing  unrest  in  the  captive  Jewish 
population.  Thousands  of  Jews  caught  in  the 
Russian  squeeze  against  Jews  and  Israel, 
have  voiced  their  desire  to  emigrate  to  the 
Jewish  state.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  ambitions  of  the  Russian  leaders.  There 
are  at  least  three  million  Jews  trapped  in 
Russia  relegated  to  levels  of  second-  and 
third-class  citizenship.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  practice  their  religious  beliefs,  they 
have  been  denied  even  the  study  of  Yiddish 
as  a  language  of  their  families,  and  have  been 
forced  out  of  nearly  all  p>ositlons  of  respon- 
sibility or  professional  practice  on  the  fic- 
titious pretext  that  some  member  of 
their  family — no  matter  how  far  removed 
or  even  nonexistent — has  done  something  to 
"slander  the  state"  and  cause  suspicion  to 
fall  on  all  Jews. 

The  complicatlona  caused  by  the  Jewa  who 
have  voiced  their  objectives  of  emlgrataig  to 
Uve  and  build  the  land  of  Israel  has  nearly 
panicked  the  Kremlin.  As  a  result,  there  have 
been  series  of  fictions  promulgated  by  the 
Russians  against  their  Jewish  inhabitanta. 
The  latest  is  the  hijacking  scheme.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  original  story,  in  which  two  Jews 
were  reported  to  be  about  to  board  the  fate- 
ful plane,  more  than  a  score  have  been 
rounded  up  and  charged  with  crimes  relat- 
ing to  the  story.  Their  personal  property, 
such  as  It  Is,  has  been  seized,  their  homes 
were  stripped  bare  by  the  secret  agents,  their 
rights  as  even  the  lowest  citizens  have  been 
denied,  and  these  unfortunate  Jews  are 
charged  with  crimes  that  are  as  deadly  as 
they  are  imtrue. 

NO  CBAin»  FOB  nOGKATIOK 

The  desired  result  of  the  Big  Lie  technique 
In  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  supposed  "rush  for  visas"  by  the 
three  million  jews.  In  all  honesty,  the  great- 
est portion  of  thoee  Jews  have  been  so  in- 
timidated and  weakened  by  the  years  and  the 
ferocity  of  the  Soviet  anti-Semitism  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  little  rush  for  emigra- 
tion permits.  Too,  few  Jews  would  believe  It 
could  happen.  And  judging  by  the  events 
that  the  Kremlin  has  caused  to  take  place, 
they  are  pitifully  correct.  But  the  Soviet  op- 
pressors will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  last 
remnant  of  Idealized  freedom  Is  erased  from 
the  Jewish  conununity.  And  so  they  are  en- 
gaged In  the  current  "hijacking"  purge.  A 
good  excuse  to  ftirther  weaken  the  Jewa  has 
never  been  passed  up  by  the  Soviets. 

But  It  win  never  be  that  all  of  the  Krem- 
lin's machinations  will  always  go  agaliut 
the  Jews  successfully.  As  a  revolutionary 
force  within  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Jews  do 
not  constitute  even  a  petty  ntilsanoe.  The 
fact  that  the  Kremlin  has  been  unable,  bow- 
ever,  to  destroy  the  ethnic  identification  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia  afer  all  these  years  of 
torture  and  cruelty  is  the  essential  strength 
of  the  Jews — and  they  can  and  will  defy  all 
the  Soviet  purges  and  propaganda.  The  basic 
Russian  fear  of  the  strength,  or  ability,  or 
wisdom  of  the  Jew  has  kept  the  Jews  from 
successful  assimilation  Into  Soviet  life.  As  a 
result  of  the  mistrust,  the  Russians  have 
served  the  greater  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Jews  an  ethnic  entity,  strong  in  the  convle- 
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tlons  of  faith  and  education  In  Its  history. 
The  pride  of  the  Soviet  Jews  has  been  weak- 
ened and  nearly  crushed,  but  never  dispelled. 
And  It  will  remain  Intact  long  enough  to 
see  Its  emergence  from  the  Soviet  prison  to 
arrive  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  weakness  of  Russia  Is  that  It  relies 
so  heavily  on  lies  and  deceit.  Its  historians 
spend  their  time  trying  to  justify  fabrica- 
tions and  reviTltlng  the  facts  to  suit  the  ends. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Western  na- 
tions, until  such  a  time  as  they  finally  move 
to  free  the  captive  peoples  of  the  Russian 
empire,  to  make  known  all  the  falseness  and 
Inherent  weakness  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
If  other  nations  do  nothing  to  expose  the 
baseness  of  Russian  subversion,  then  they 
are  guUty  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  Krem- 
lin's crimes  against  humanity. 


REGULATION    OP    SUPPLEMENTAL 
AIR  CARRIERS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  mmnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  NEIiSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  a  paper 
prepared  by  the  supplemental  airlines 
scoring  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's 
proposals  to  Increase  Its  efforts  to  en- 
force the  difference  established  by  Con- 
gress between  the  scheduled  and  sup- 
plemental airlines. 

The  distinction  between  the  operations 
of  the  supplemental  carriers  and  those 
of  the  scheduled  carriers  was  set  forth 
by  Congress  in  1962,  when  that  body  de- 
cided that  It  was  in  the  national  Interest 
to  maintain  an  air  transportation  system 
that  met  the  basic  air  transportation 
needs  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole — a  system 
that  operated  12  months  of  the  ye&r  and 
served  small  as  well  as  large  communis 
ties.  Congress  recognized  the  scheduled 
airlines  as  the  part  of  the  system  that 
filled  those  requirements. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  recognized 
that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to  have 
another  port  of  the  ssrstem  that  offered 
charter  service  to  the  public — that  sup- 
plemented scheduled  services.  That  role 
was  assigned  to  the  supplemental 
carriers. 

The  international  air  transportation 
policy  statement  recently  Issued  by  the 
President  clearly  reasserts  the  different 
roles  of  the  scheduled  and  supplemental 
carriers  and  emphasizes  that  this  dis- 
UncUon  be  maintained.  The  policy 
statement  says: 

"Scheduled  services  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  air  transportation  and  offer  services  to 
the  public  which  are  not  provided  by  charter 
services.  Only  scheduled  services  are  expected 
to  offer  regular  and  dependably  frequent 
schedules,  provide  extensive  flexibility  In 
length  of  stay,  and  maintain  worldwide 
routes.  Including  routes  to  areas  of  low  traffic 
volume.  Substantial  Impairment  of  sched- 
uled services  could  result  In  travelers  and 
shippers  losing  the  ability  to  obtain  these 
benefits.  Accordingly,  In  any  Instances  where 
a  substantial  Impairment  of  scheduled  serv- 
ices appears  likely.  It  would  be  ^>proprlat«, 
where  necessary  to  avoid  prejudice  to  the 
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public  Interest,  to  take  steps  to  prevent  such 
Impairment. 

In  its  recent  proposals  to  strengthen 
Its  air  carrier  charter  regulations,  the 
CAB  is  quite  properly  serving  notice  that 
it  intends  to  be  more  vigilant  in  the  fu- 
ture in  carrying  out  the  directives  set 
forth  by  Congress  in  1962  and  reasserted 
by  the  President's  recent  air  policy  state- 
ment. 

The  critics  of  the  CAB  seem  to  have 
missed  this  point. 


IMPROVING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sending  a  newsletter  to  concerned 
citizens  in  my  district  regarding  recent 
developments  in  Washington  related  to 
improving  the  environment  in  which  we 
Uve. 

The  text  of  the  newsletter  follows : 
Newsuettxk 

There  have  been  some  significant  develop-  - 
menta  related  to  our  national  policies  in  re- 
spect to  our  environment  since  I  last  made' 
a  report  on  thU  subject.  I  wish  that  I  could 
report  that  these  developments  refiected  a 
strong  commitment  on  the  part  of  Congress 
or  the  AdminUtratlon  to  move  ahead  sharply 
with  broad  new  authorities  or  sUndards 
that  would  bring  about  inunediate  or  drastic 
improvements . 

BECENT   CONOBESSIONAL   ACTION 

CZeon  Air  Act.— The  House  of  Representa- 
tives recently  extended  the  Clean  Air  Act  for 
another  three  years.  Increasing  the  spending 
level  to  a  total  of  vns  mUUon  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  Current  spending  has  been 
about  »96  million  per  year.  Attempts  to 
strengthen  the  taw  were  all  defeated.  These 
Included  allowing  states  to  establish  emis- 
sion standards  stricter  than  Pederal  levels, 
authorizing  HEW  to  control  fuel  additives, 
banning  internal  combustion  engines  by 
1978,  and  the  elimination  of  "economic  feasi- 
bility" as  one  of  the  considerations  that  are 
used  In  establishing  emission  standards  for 
new  stationary  sources  of  air  pollution.  The 
Senate  has  not  acted  on  this  bill  as  yet. 

Solid  Waste  Disposal. — The  House  has  also 
recently  extended  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  for  an  additional  three  years,  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  a  thorough  study  on  economical 
means  of  recovering  useful  materials  from 
solid  waste,  uses  of  such  materials  and  the 
market  Impact  of  such  recovery;  appropriate 
Incentive  programs,  includmg  tax  incentives, 
to  aid  in  solid  waste  disposal;  reasonable 
changes  in  existing  production  and  packaging 
methods  to  reduce  the  amount  of  solid  waste; 
and  reasonable  methods  of  waste  collection 
and  containerizatlon.  Authorization  Is  also 
provided  to  establish  demonstration  projects 
on  techniques  developed  through  this  re- 
search, and  to  make  grants  to  states  and  local 
governments  for  Improvements  in  solid  waste 
disposal  practices.  Funds  for  these  purposes 
Increase  from  $83  million  In  fiscal  1071  to 
$216  million  In  fiscal  1973.  The  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  reported  its  own  version  of 
ttils  extension  in  late  July,  and  this  bill  Is  on 
the  calendar  awaiting  Floor  acUon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Joint  Committee  on  Environment — I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  a  WU  which  the  House  ap- 
proved this  summer  that  would  establish  a 
new  committee  In  Congress,  composed  of  11 
RepreeentaUves  and  11  Senators.  This  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment  would  study 
and  review  environmental  changes,  their  ef- 
fects on  population,  communities  and  Indus- 
tries, and  the  need  for  private  and  public 
planning  and  Investment  In  housing,  water 
resources,  oceanography,  pollution  control, 
food  supplies,  education,  automation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  forestry,  mining,  commtinica- 
tlons,  transportation,  power  suppUes,  wel- 
fare and  other  services  and  facilities.  It 
would  not  have  a  legislative  function  and 
would  not  duplicate  efforts  of  ether  commit- 
tees, but  would  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  that  would  be  acted  on  by  leg- 
islative committees.  The  Senate  has  not  acted 
on  this  bill  as  yet. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps — A  very  Inter- 
esting experimental  program  has  been  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate — over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Administration — which  would, 
in  the  House  version,  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram called  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  employ  3,000  youths  aged  16  to  18  In  con- 
servation work  during  the  summer.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  both  to  provide  jobs  and 
to  give  youths  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
conservation  and  natural  resources  at  the 
same  time,  and  would  be  administered  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior. 

Environmental  Education  Act — I  also  co- 
sponsored  this  new  plan,  which  the  House 
has  just  recently  approved,  and  I  believe  It 
shows  a  great  deal  of  promise.  This  blU  au- 
thorizes a  3-year.  $46  mlUlon  grant  program 
In  environmental  education.  Funds  would  be 
used  to  begin  such  programs  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  develop  curricuta  In 
environmental  studies,  train  teachers,  pub- 
Uc  service  personnel,  govenlment  employees, 
and  business  leaders,  and  develop  adult  and 
community  environmental  education  pro- 
grams. A  21-member  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Education  would  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  and  the  Com- 
mittee would  Include,  by  law,  at  least  3 
ecologlsts  and  3  students. 

LBOAL  KIGBTS  AGAINST  POLLtTTKBS 

I  recently  added  another  proposal  to  the 
package  of  bills  I  have  sponsored  during  the 
91st  Congress  dealing  with  the  environment. 
This  bill  would  give  ordinary  citizens  a  new 
"standing"  in  Pederal  courts  and  adminis- 
trative agencies.  If  passed,  citizens  would 
have  the  right  to  sue  polluters  for  damage 
to  the  total  environment  rather  than  on  the 
narrow  basis  of  specific  economic  damage 
to  themselves,  as  at  present.  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings  were  held  In  the  House  on 
this  plan  early  in  August. 

PBSSIOKNT  STTBMITS  RBOBGANIZATION  FLANS 
DEALINO  WITH  XNVIBONMENT 

At  the  last  meeting  of  my  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Panel,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion revolving  around  the  bill  which  had 
been  introduced  in  Congress  proposing  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Agency  (NOAA) .  The  criticism  by 
the  Panel  generally  centered  on  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  provisions  for  funding  studies 
and  research,  or  for  policing  poUution.  The 
bUl  proposed  an  Independent  agency  that 
would  administer  and  coordinate  the  na- 
tion's civil  marine  and  atmospheric  pro- 
grams. 

President  Nixon  recently  announced  that 
he  plans  to  establish  NOAA  by  Executive 
Order.  Under  the  reorganization  powers  giv- 
en to  the  President  he  can,  in  the  interest  of 
mora  efficient  administration,  reshuffie  jurla- 
diction  within  the  Executive  branch.  This 
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does  not  provide  for  any  new  programs  or 
authority. 

Tn«*^fi  of  Tpafc'ng  NOAA  an  independent 
agency,  the  President's  plan  places  it  in  the 
Commerce  Department.  It  places  existing  of- 
fices under  a  single  umbrella,  including  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
the  Office  of  Sea  Grant  Programs,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  programs. 

In  my  opinion,  this  reorganization  accom- 
plishes Uttle  except  better  coordination  of 
existing  programs  and  the  major  thrust  of 
the  agency  wlU  be  concerned  with  explolU- 
tlon  rather  than  conservation.  NOAA  should 
begin  operation  early  In  September  unless 
Congreas  should  veto  the  plan.  This  appears 
doubtfuL 

EEPABA'rE   AOBNCT   TO   POLICE   POLLXTTIOK 

Slmxiltaneously.  the  President  sent  anoth- 
er reorganization  plan  to  Congress.  This 
would  establish  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency— an  Independent  agency  con- 
solidating all  major  programs  now  in  exist- 
ence for  combating  poUuUon.  Again,  because 
the  President's  powers  are  Umlted  to  reorga- 
nizing cxurent  programs,  no  new  protection 
is  provided.  I  would  say.  however,  that  this 
agency  Is  probably  the  vehicle  which  will  be 
given  authority  in  futxire  efforts  to  strength- 
en Pederal  controls  over  poUutlon. 

The  EPA  will  be  comprised  of  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration,  certain  pes- 
ticide research  programs  from  the  Interior 
Department,  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  parts  of  the  Environ- 
mental Control  Administration  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  pesticides  regis- 
tration authority  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  standard-setting  functions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Federal 
Radiation  CouncU's  functions,  and  certain 
research  authority  of  the  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

According  to  the  President's  message. 
NOAA  and  EPA  would  be  expected  to  work 
together  closely,  as  well  as  with  the  CouncU 
on  Environmental  QuaUty.  An  additional  60 
days  on  top  of  the  usual  60  days  for  Con- 
gressional review  was  provided  In  the  EPA 
plan,  which  would  bring  It  into  being  early 
m  November  If  Congress  does  not  disap- 
prove. 

NATIONAL  LAND  USE  POLICY  NXXDKO 

During  the  past  six  months  I  have  been 
conferring  with  some  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing envlronmentaliaU  In  the  rtate  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  approach 
the  problems  of  the  environment  from  an 
overaU  basis.  We  establUhed  a  Scientific 
Advisory  Panel,  and  with  the  help  of  thU 
Panel.  I  authored  and  mtroduced  HJl.  17190, 
entitled  the  Comprehensive  Land  Use  Act  of 
1970. 

This  bUl  Is  designed  to  ensure  the  orderly 
development  and  use  of  land  throughout 
the  nation  In  such  a  way  that  the  needs 
of  all  local  jurisdictions — ^Including  abutting 
cities,  counties  and  states — and  the  nation 
at  large,  as  well,  will  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation m  developing  any  parcel  of  land. 

Urban  sprawl,  environmental  decay,  dying 
cities,  and  other  Ills  of  our  society  are,  in 
a  large  part,  caused  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
planning  and  foresight  in  predetermining 
the  land  needs  cf  oiu'  country. 

The  bUl  propoees  a  National  Council  which 
would  set  forth  the  land  priorities  and  needs 
of  each  region  which  is  created  imder  iw 
auspices.  It  also  uttllzes  a  Federal-sUte  rev- 
enue sharing  concept  in  returning  to  the 
states  a  portion  of  their  corporate  and  per- 
sonal income  taxes  derived  from  those  states 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  land  de- 
velopment irtana  alter  approval  by  B^lonal 
Councils. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ra^sdai^,  August  11,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Malcolm  Nygren,  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Champaign,  HI.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  pray  for  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  We  know  that  we  are 
not  always  right,  but  we  pray  that  we 
shall  always  want  to  be.  Give  us  sincerity 
in  our  convictions  and  make  us  humble 
enough  to  disagree  without  malice. 

We  love  our  country  and  we  pray  for 
it.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  keep  It  safe 
and  make  it  better,  but  you  know  how 
uncertain  our  efforts  are.  We  long  for 
peace  among  the  nations  and  among  our- 
selves, for  help  for  the  weak,  and  an 
equal  chance  for  every  man.  These  are 
giant  dreams  but  earnest  men  press  on 
toward  them  and  by  Tour  grace,  the 
search  shall  not  be  in  vain.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leon- 
ard, one  of  his  secertaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  August  10. 
1970,  the  President  approved  and  signed 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJt.  14705.  An  act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  17711)  entiUed  "An  act  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cooperative  As- 
sociation Act." 


RBCOMMITTAL   OP  S.   703   TO   THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  703)  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome 
Ollnger,  a  minor,  Private  Calendar  No. 
285,  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  JUDICIARY 
ADDRESS 

(Mi  .  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state  ol 
the  Judiciary  address  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant milestone  in  the  presentation  of  the 
problems  of  the  Judiciary  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  the  Congress.  The 
Chief  Justice  has  rendered  an  invalu- 
able service  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
public  which  they  are  designed  to  serve. 

The  statement  is  also  controversial,  as 
the  Chief  Justice  suggests.  I  thoroughly 
disagree  with  the  recommendation  in 
which  he  suggests  that  Congress  in  con- 
sidering legislation  to  give  rights  and 
benefits  to  the  citizen  should  pause  to 
weigh  their  impact  on  the  Nation's  over- 
burdened Federal  courts.  The  burden  on 
our  courts  should  never  constitute  a  bar- 
rier to  the  establishment  of  rights  under 
our  Constitution.  The  refinement  of 
"rights"  under  the  law  is  a  process  which 
must  never  be  idled — and  certainly  never 
for  the  convenience  of  the  courts. 

The  devastating  effect  of  pollution  on 
the  environment  calls  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. This  crime  of  destruction  threatens 
the  life  span  and  the  health  of  every 
human  being — every  living  thing.  Much 
of  our  present  law  on  pollution  provides 
the  polluters  with  a  canopy  of  shelter 
from  prosecution,  a  barrier  of  protection 
to  those  who  persist  in  the  destruction  of 
the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink.  The  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  ultimate  hope  of  those 
who  seek  to  restrain  and  control  the 
permanent  and  lasting  damage  to  our 
environment. 

The  same  principle  appUes  to  the  need 
for  new  legislation  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  unwholesome,  Impure  or  in- 
adequate foods,  products,  and  services. 
It  would  be  tragic  if  the  congestion  of 
our  courts  would  constitute  a  basis  for 
deferring  legislation  and  Judicial  action 
on  corporate  crime — which  can  kill, 
maim,  and  destroy  as  certainly  as  indi- 
vidual crime. 

The  plea  of  the  Chief  Justice  seems 
to  be  directed  toward  a  slowdown  on  the 
restraint  against  corporate  crime.  It  is 
against  tiiis  concept  that  I  violently  dis- 
agree. Corporate  crime  provides  today  the 
greatest  contribution  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
any  type  of  delay  or  immunity. 

The  task  of  Congress  and  all  legisla- 
tive bodies  is  to  legislate  wherever  there 
is  need  to  insure  to  every  citizen  a  pres- 
ervation of  his  rights,  his  security,  his 
freedom,  and  his  stake  in  the  environ- 
ment, and  his  right  to  fair  play  in  the 
marketplace. 

If  these  new  laws  bring  greater  busi- 
ness to  the  courts,  the  courts  can  de- 
cide which  cases  it  must  hear,  which 
cases  are  most  vital  to  the  pubUc  inter- 
est, which  cases  establish  a  legal  mile- 
stone worthy  of  decision. 

Insofar  as  the  Chief  Justice  seems  to 
ask  for  a  stand-off  or  suspension  on  the 
enactment  of  laws  relating  to  corporate 
crimes  and  wrongs  in  pollution  and  con- 
sumer affairs,  I  must  disagree  with  him. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATTON  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  DECEMBER  31.  1969— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-375) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  10(a)  of 
Public  Law  358,  83rd  Congress,  as 
amended,  I  am  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1969. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  White  House,  August  11, 1970. 


FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIPS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  C\irrency. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitthig  the  first  Report  of 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships  for  the  period  December  16, 
1968  to  June  30,  1970. 

The  Corporation  was  created  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  as  a  private  or- 
ganization to  work  in  partnership  with 
local  sponsors  and  builders,  helping  to 
produce  housing  responsive  to  local 
needs.  The  past  year  has  demonstrated 
the  possibilities  of  the  Corporation.  We 
should  be  particularly  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  initial  financing  program, 
which  raised  more  than  $42  million  in 
risk  capital.  These  funds  will  enable  the 
Corporation  to  assist  in  the  production 
of  more  than  100,000  units  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  over  the  next 
few  years. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  National  Cor- 
poration for  Housing  Partnerships  will 
make  an  important  contribution  to  solv- 
ing our  Nation's  housing  problems.  I 
commend  this  Report  to  your  attention. 
RiCHAHO  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  11,  1970. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[BOU  No.  367] 

Fallon  O'Neal.  Oa. 

Flynt  Ottlnger 

Ford,  Passman 

WUllamD. 
Fraser 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
OUbert 
areen.  Pa. 
Oubeer 


Pike 

PoUock 

PowbU 

Rarlck 

Bees 

Reifel 

Rogers,  Colo. 


Hansen,  Wash.  Rooney.  N.T. 
Hubert  RostenkowBkl 


Adams 

Aabley 

Baring 

B«U.  Calif. 

Berry 

Blanton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Celler 

Cblsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cramer 

Cunnlngbam 

Oaddarlo 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  347 
Members  have  EOiswered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dlfii)ensed 
with. 


HelstosU 

Roudebush 

Holifleld 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ryan 

Kartb 

Sandman 

King 

Scheuer 

Kleppe 

SuUivan 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

Lukens 

Teague,  Tex 

McCulloch 

Tunney 

McKneaUy 

Welcker 

McMillan 

Wiggins 

MacGregor 

Wold 

MaUllard 

Wright 

Miller,  CalU. 

Young 

O'Hara 

Zwach 

Olsen 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  POLLUTION 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  cited  Onondaga  Lake 
as  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  a  pol- 
luted body  of  water  in  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  water  basin.  Onondaga  Lake  hap- 
pens to  be  in  my  congressional  district 
and  I  consider  the  honor  of  this  citation 
as  a  dubious  one.  The  scientific  commu- 
nity says  that  Onondaga  Lake  is  biologi- 
cally destroyed.  The  laymen  in  my  area 
say  it  is  a  mess.  Depending  on  one's  per- 
spective, of  course,  both  are  right. 

But  water  pollution.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
not  the  only  problem  afflicting  my  com- 
mimity.  Last  Monday  morning,  while 
driving  to  the  airport  for  my  return  to 
Washington,  I  noticed  a  pall  hanging 
over  the  city,  a  filthy,  dirty  smog  of  such 
intensity  that  I  could  not  even  see  the 
polluted  waters  of  Onondaga  Lake.  It 
was  a  combination  of  industrial  soot,  air- 
plane f  imies,  and  automobile  exhaust.  As 
I  drove  through  this  death  belt  the 
thought  occurred  to  me:  How  much 
longer  can  we,  as  a  society,  last?  We  are 
befouling  our  waters  at  a  frightening 
rate,  we  are  up  to  our  waists  in  waste, 
we  have  an  almost  maniacal  desire  to 
pollute  the  air  we  breathe  and  yet  we 
go  blithely  on  our  way,  gagging  and 
choking,  hopeful  that  it  will  all  somehow 
go  away.  Well,  it  will  not  Just  go  away, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  unless  we  do  something 
about  it  now,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
monumental  hesdth  hazard  on  our  hands 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  submit  that  unless 


we  begin  a  massive  counterattack  on  this 
problem  immediately,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  overcome  it.  Perhaps  it  will  take  a 
baby  dying  of  typhoid  or  an  emphysema 
victim  dropping  on  the  street  to  wake  us 
up.  I  hope  not,  but  that  is  what  we  are 
heading  for.  In  city  after  city,  industry 
continues  to  belch  the  fumes  of  death  out 
of  their  smoke  stacks,  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  buses  continue  to  cloud  up 
our  streets,  and  our  municipalities, 
towns,  and  villages  themselves  continue 
to  pour  raw  or  undertreated  sewage  into 
once  beautiful  streams  and  lakes. 

Stringent  national  standards  are  both 
imperative  and  long  overdue.  It  is  a  Job 
for  Congress,  of  course,  but  it  is  likewise 
a  job  for  every  State  legislature,  every 
village  board,  and  every  city  council  In 
the  Nation.  Perhaps  a  national  convoca- 
tion, under  the  sponsorship  of  the  In- 
terior Department  is  part  of  the  answer. 
Certsdnly  this  would  be  conducive  to  the 
proper  legislating  of  and  implementa- 
tion of  national  standards. 

We  are  tectuiologically  the  most  ad- 
vanced society  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  can  dive  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
like  fish;  we  can  soar  to  the  heavens 
like  birds;  but  we  apparently  have  not 
mastered  the  simple  task  of  inhabiting 
the  earth  like  rational  human  beings. 
We  are  on  a  collective  suicide  course 
from  which  the  elements  and  the  fates 
cannot  rescue  us.  The  question  is:  Can 
we  rescue  ourselves?  I  commend  these 
hard  thoughts  to  my  colleagues. 


AMENDING  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION ACT  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17711)  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Cooperative  Association  Act  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
6,  1970.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  HJl.  17711,  in  effect, 
adds  to  the  bill  the  provision  of  KM. 
17601,  to  exempt  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages and  loans  from  the  interest  and 
usury  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

NEED  FOR  THIS  LECISLATION 

On  September  22.  1969,  the  Federal 

National  Mortgage  Association  an- 
nounced that  from  that  date,  it  would 
no  longer  purchase  FHA-insured  and 
VA-guaranteed  mortgages  covering  sin- 
gle family  to  four-family  properties  lo- 
cated in  the  District  of  Columbia,  unless 
it  could  be  established  that  such  mort- 
gages would  not  be  held  usurious.  In  tak- 
ing this  action,  FNMA  stated  its  belief 
that  the  courts  might  well  rule  that  the 
prevailing  FHA  and  VA  interest  rates  of 
7'/i  percent,  in  combination  with  dis- 
coimt  points  paid  by  the  seller  which 


would  bring  the  total  interest  level  to 
some  8.43  percent,  exceeds  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  specified  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  usury  law — ^District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  section  28-3301 — which  pro- 
vides a  ceiling  of  8  percent  on  such  loans. 
This  decision  on  the  part  of  FNMA 
meant,  in  effect,  that  FHA-insured  and 
VA-gUEiranteed  mortgages  will  no  longer 
be  available  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
until  and  unless  tills  impasse  can  be 
resolved. 

This  situation  has  created  a  desperate 
mortgage  crisis  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
With  Government-supported  financing 
virtually  no  longer  available,  there  ex- 
ists today  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
money  needed  to  maintain  a  healthy 
real  estate  economy,  as  conventional 
loons  are  in  extremely  short  sui>ply. 

The  people  who  suffer  most  in  this 
crisis  are  the  f  amiUes  with  small  to  mod- 
erate Incomes,  who  can  neither  pay  all 
cash  for  a  home  nor  the  large  down- 
payment  which  would  be  necessary  in 
most  instances  to  assume  existing  fi- 
nancing. FHA-insured  and  VA-guaran- 
teed loans  have  traditionally  provided 
the  means  by  wiiich  the  person  of  mod- 
est means  can  purchase  a  home.  At  this 
time,  therefore,  homeownership,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  stabilizing  the  inner  city,  has 
been  virtually  brought  to  a  halt. 

An  additional  problem  is  that  the  de- 
velopment of  housing  under  the  Section 
235  program  for  low-income  ownership 
also  is  severely  restricted,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevolpment  Land 
Agency  consequently  is  facing  a  far  more 
di£Bcult  task  in  finding  single-family 
housing  for  persons  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  activities. 

This  critical  problem  is  by  no  means  a 
local  one,  as  the  present  inflationary  rise 
in  the  cost  of  loans  has  created  the  same 
situation  on  a  nationwide  scale.  As  a  re- 
sult, our  committee  is  informed,  the  fol- 
lowing 19  States  have  enacted  legislati(Ki 
exempting  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  from 
the  provisions  of  their  usury  laws:  Ala- 
bama, Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina.  Vermont,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  are  among  the  States 
which  have  taken  this  realistic  step.  In 
December  of  1969,  Maryland  exempted 
FHA  and  VA  loans  from  the  usury  laws 
of  that  State  with  no  limitation  as  to  a 
terminal  date  for  such  exemption;  and 
In  March  of  1970.  the  Virginia  legislature 
exempted  all  first  mortgage  loans — FHA. 
VA,  and  conventional — from  their  usury 
laws,  until  July  1, 1972.  These  two  actions 
are  having  a  prof oimd  effect  on  the  mort- 
gage market  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  the  out-of-state  fimds  which  might 
normally  be  available  to  meet  the  financ- 
ing needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
are  being  diverted  to  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  prevailing  interest  rates 
are  legal. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  c(Hnmlttee  that 
in  the  face  of  this  situation,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbla  wiU  be  able  to  generate  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  money  from  local  finan- 
cial institutions  to  meet  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  its  citizens  or  the  wishes 
and  obligations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government.  For  this  reason,  we  feel 
strongly  that  the  exempUon  of  FHA-in- 
sured  and  VA-guaranteed  loans  from  the 
interest  and  usuary  laws  of  the  District, 
as  provided  in  this  propoeed  legislation,  is 
essential  at  this  time. 

This  legislation  was  supported  before 
your  committee  by  spokesmen  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  the 
Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxunbla  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Washington,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Real  Estate  Brokers  Association. 
Letters  expressing  approval  of  the  bill 
were  received  also  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urbsui  Development  and 
from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs in  the  Veterans'  Administration.  No 
opposition  to  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation was  presented. 

Your  committee  believes  this  proposed 
legislation  to  be  vitally  necessary  in  order 
to  attract  long-term  mortgsige  funds  into 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment  of  housing  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  can  be  accom- 
plished, in  our  opinion,  Mily  within  the 
scope  of  the  several  federsdly  sponsored 
and  insured  loan  programs.  These  are  the 
only  programs  that  make  it  possible  for 
prospective  homeowners  to  purchase 
residences  with  minimum  amoimts  of 
cash  and  with  the  lowest  possible 
monthly  payments. 

There  has  actuaUy  been  a  downward 
real  estate  trend  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  past  5  years.  In  1965, 
some  $562  million  was  loaned  in  this  city 
secured  by  deeds  of  trust.  By  the  end  of 
1969,  this  figure  had  declined  to  $311 
million,  a  loss  of  almost  45  percent.  And 
for  the  first  3  months  of  1970,  while 
no  figures  are  yet  available  to  your  com- 
mittee, we  are  advised  that  the  situation 
has  become  even  more  ominous. 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  the  original  bill  which  would 
exempt  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  from 
the  usury  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  legis- 
lation before  us  which  would  achieve 
this  objective.  There  is  a  very  serious 
housing  crisis  facing  low-  and  middle-in- 
come residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  are  unable  to  obtain  hous- 
ing at  the  present  time  because  of  the 
imrealistic  ceiling  on  PHA  and  VA 
mortgages. 

There  is  an  estimated  shortage  of  80,- 
000  housing  xmits  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  there  is  no  hope  of  allevi- 
ating this  condition  without  this  legis- 
lation. I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  conference  report.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  concern  sind  co- 
operation of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Ftjqua),  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  handled 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 


The  previous  question  wsis  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH 
PLANNING  AND  SERVICES  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1181  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RX8.  1181 
Jteaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rwolutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoviae  resolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HH.  18110) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
States  and  localities  for  comprehensive 
health  planning.  After  general  debate,  which 
shaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  mtervenlng  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1181 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJR. 
18110  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  the  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  localities  for 
comprehensive  health  planning. 

The  principal  purposes  of  HJR.  18110 
are  to  extend  and  expand  for  3  addi- 
tional years  the  authorizations,  con- 
tained in  sections  304  and  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  for  grants  for 
health  services  and  facilities  research 
and  development,  for  formula  and  proj- 
ect grants  for  comprehensive  health 
planning  at  the  State  and  areawide 
levels,  for  State  public  health  services, 
for  new  and  demonstration  health  serv- 
ices delivery  projects,  and  for  training 
related  to  these  activities. 

The  bill  also  provides  initial  authority 
for  the  development  of  a  cooperative 
Federal-state-local  statistics  and  in- 
formation system  to  produce  comparable 
and  uniform  health  data  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  extend  for  3  years — through  fiscal 


1973 — the  grant  assistance  programs 
contained  in  sections  304  and  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  and  to  au- 
thorize funding  for  these  programs. 

The  two  sections  of  the  act,  which  aie 
extended  by  this  legislation,  contain 
grant  programs  for  assistance  for  com- 
prehensive State  health  planning,  area- 
wide  health  planning,  training  of  health 
personnel,  health  services  development, 
and  research  and  demonstrations  relat- 
ing to  health  facilities  and  services. 

For  these  programs  the  bill  authorizes 
$335,500,000  for  fiscal  1971,  for  1972  the 
authorization  is  $425,000,000.  and  for 
1973  it  is  $505,000,000. 

The  main  thrust  of  all  these  various 
programs  Is  to  reshape  our  existing 
health  ser\-ice  system  to  make  it  more 
effective  in  getting  to  the  people  the 
health  services,  in  terms  of  personnel, 
equipment,  facilities  and  treatment 
methods,  that  they  need  and  deserve.  To 
achieve  this  goal  the  existing  act  creates 
grant-in-aid  incentives  to  States  and 
localities  to  Jointly  plan,  on  an  areawide 
basis,  how  to  improve  their  present 
health  services  systems.  This  compre- 
hensive joint  planning  is  the  key  to  bet- 
ter service  to  the  public  with  the  least 
likelihood  of  waste  and  duplication. 
Grants  imder  the  programs  are  made 
only  for  projects  or  programs  which  are 
in  accordance  with  such  comprehensive 
plans. 

Additionally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  de- 
velopment of  a  health  services  statistical 
system.  Present  data  is  insufficient  to 
identify  with  particularity  health  prob- 
lems and  issues  which  need  solving.  All 
parties,  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials 
will  be  involved  in  the  setting  up  and 
operation  of  this  system. 

Finally,  the  bill  seeks  to  remove  the 
administrative  redtape  which  grantees 
in  the  health  services  field  are  subject  to 
because  many  projects  are  jointly  fund- 
able under  various  Federal  assistance 
programs.  The  bill  will  relieve  the  grant- 
ees of  filing  duplicate  applications.  Also, 
one  agency  or  administrative  unit  will 
oversee  the  project,  and  the  grantee  need 
report  to  that  administrator  only. 

The  administration  supports  the  legis- 
lation as  indicated  .by  several  agency 
letters. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  HR.  8298  TO  AMEND  SEC- 
TION 303(b)  OP  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  930)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
8298),  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  930 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B. 
8298)  to  amend  secUon  303(b)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  modernize  certain  re- 
strictions upon  the  application  and  scope  of 
the  exemption  provided  therein.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  ord»  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
blU  for  the  puri)08e  of  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nattire  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  {Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Bolling)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yidd 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Martin),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  copy  of  the  resolution 
is  at  the  desk.  No  copy  of  the  report,  no 
copy  of  the  bill  is  available.  When  may 
we  expect  to  get  a  report,  and  the  bill  on 
the  House  floor;  does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Those  items  were  print- 
ed some  time  ago.  This  Is  a  very  old  rule 
and  one  on  an  old  bill.  What  has  hap- 
pened. I  wUl  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  is  the  matter  that  was  scheduled 
for  action  at  this  time,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  understands  it,  did  not 
have  its  rule  printed  in  time  for  it  to  be 
called  up.  That  was  the  political  broad- 
casting bill,  and  this  one,  I  guess  you 
can  say,  had  been  hanging  fire  for  quite 
some  time,  and  has  been  scheduled  In- 
stead. I  am  sure  the  rule  and  the  report 
and  the  bill  Itself  will  be  promptly  avail- 
able, and  I  see  even  more  promptly  than 
I  had  anticipated. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  the 
report  and  bill  are  now  here.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  whether  there  are  ample 
cc^ies  for  the  membership  If  they  want 
copies? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
or  will  be  very  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  House  prior  to  reserving  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  allowing  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  to  proceed  on  this  mat- 
ter, that  I  cannot  say  that  this  rule  was 
not  controversial.  It  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  some  time.  It  was 
highly  controversial.  It  was  killed  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  a  number  of  months 
ago.  It  was  defeated.  An  attempt  was 
made  last  year  to  reconsider  It.  That 
attempt  failed.  Then  the  rule  came  up 
again  tills  year  and  that  led,  I  would 
say,  to  a  rather  prolonged  struggle  within 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

A  rule  was  granted.  I  was  the  author 
of  the  first  motion,  which  was  defeated. 
I  then  opposed  Its  reconsideration  on 
the  grounds  that  to  do  so  was  not  to 
follow  orderly  procedure  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  Then  during 
this  present  session,  I  renewed  my  effort 
to  see  tliat  this  matter  which  Is  extremely 
controversial  would  be  decided  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  are  very  strong  feelings  and  I 
believe  very  strong  economic  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  this  question.  My  part  in 
the  affair  to  date  has  been  only  to  see 
to  it  that  the  matter  finally  came  before 
the  House  for  decision — first  on  the  rule 
and  then  on  the  matter  itself. 

This  is  one  of  those  curious  situations 
where  the  bill  originally  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  was  entirely  different  fnmi 
the  one  finally  r^wrted. 

There  are  a  variety  of  economy  inter- 
ests very  much  concerned  over  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  bill,  pro  and  con,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  deserve  their  time  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  so  that  the 
Members  may  make  their  decision  based 
on  their  judgment  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklsihoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  This  is  a  bill,  if  I 
recall  it  correctly,  which  in  substantial 
form  has  been  disowned  by  Its  own  au- 
thor, and  which  probably  had  as  un- 
enthusiastic  a  presentation  in  behalf  of 
it  before  the  Rules  Cktmmlttee  as  I  have 
ever  heard  made  on  behalf  of  any  Mil. 
Is  that  an  accurate  and  fair  statement? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  That  would  get  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  involved  in  the 
controversy  In  a  way  that  he  does  not 
desire  to  be  Involved  at  this  time.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  have  never  seen  more 
heat  generated  by  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  people  than  I  have  seen  generated 
over  this  matter.  I  think  that  when  this 
matter  Is  debated,  it  virUl  be  a  very  In- 
teresting debate,  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Mem- 
ber from  Missouri  now  speaking  will  be 
able  to  find  where  the  public  interest  lies, 
because  very  clearly  there  is  consider- 
able controversy  on  this  subject. 


Mr.  ECKHAKDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Let  me  say  that  I  am 
one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  bill.  I  strong- 
ly suK>ort  It,  and  I  imderstand  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  and  those  supporting  the 
bill  may  support  an  amendment.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  no  reluctance  nor  hesitancy 
in  my  support  of  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  bill. 

Bto.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  just  spoke  with 
the  gentleman  who  is  the  author  of  the 
bill.  He  is  on  his  feet  and  can  speak  for 
himself.  He  says  he  is  opposed  to  the 
bill  as  it  is  before  us  unless  it  is  amended. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  for  yielding.  I  will 
support  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota  (Mr. 
Nelsen).  I  agree  with  the  approach  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
House  should  have  its  chance  to  work  its 
will  and  to  actually  vote  up  or  down  the 
bill  itself,  including  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  So  I  do 
support  the  rule  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NEL£EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  bill  started  out 
to  be  a  bill  governing  the  mixing  of  car- 
goes by  the  regulated  carriers.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that.  But  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  rate-fixing  bill  covering  the  unregu- 
lated carriers  in  the  pubiicatioD  of  rates, 
which  I  think  is  totally  unfair.  We  have 
an  amendment  that  will  permit  mixing 
by  the  regulated  carriers  but  will  leave 
the  unregulated  carriers  in  their  present 
situation.  I  think  the  Rules  Committee 
saw  the  wisdom  of  what  I  was  trying  to 
do.  In  fact,  they  held  up  action  on  the 
bUl  after  my  presentation.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  clear 
that  what  I  said  originally  is  accurate. 
This  matter  is  controversial,  and  I 
think  at  this  time  requires  a  decisioa 
by  the  House  of  Represoitatives.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
rule  and  to  Usten  attoitively  to  the  argu- 
ments that  will  be  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  when  the  bill 
is  under  general  delate  in  the  ajnend- 
ment  stage.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  House  Resolution  930 
provides  for  an  oi>en  rule  with  2  hours  of 
ddiate  on  HIL  8298,  a  bUl  to  aaoend  sec- 
tion 303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Act  to  modernize  certain  restrlctlODS 
upon  the  i^^plicatlon  and  8C(q7e  of  the 
exemption  provided  therein. 
The  resolution  also  provides  that  it 
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shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee substitute  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  fr«n  Mlsfioizri  has 
stated,  this  is  a  very  controversial  or 
complicated  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
wrestled  with  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  a  period  of  several  months.  I  believe 
the  Members  will  realize  its  nature  from 
the  colloquy  that  has  taken  place  thus 
far  this  morning.  However,  at  the  present 
time  we  have  under  consideration  only 
the  rule  itself  and.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resoBition  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Chair  would  like  to  make  a 
statement.  The  order  of  business  as  an- 
noimced  on  the  program  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  failure,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  said,  to  get  printed  copies 
of  the  rule  out,  but  the  rule  which  was 
next  in  order  is  presently  available,  and 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
that  resolution. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  18434— THE  POLITI- 
CAL BROADCASTING  BILL 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1177  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  UTl 
Besolved.  ThMt  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Oonunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
18434)  to  revise  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  which  relate  to 
political  broadcasting.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranUng  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
After  the  passage  of  HS.  18434,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
shaU  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  B.  8637,  and  it  shaU 
then  be  In  order  In  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  In  HJt.  18434  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollikg)  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 


braska (Mr.  Martin),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate,  providing  only 
a  special  provision  that  the  matter  go 
to  conference  under  the  Senate  title. 

This.  I  imderstand.  is  a  somewhat  con- 
troversial matter  which  Is  brought  up  by 
the  rule,  but  I  know  of  no  controversy 
on  the  rule  itself.  Therefore.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  punxne  of  the  bill  Is 
to— 

First,  repeal  the  "equal  opportunities" 
provisions  of  the  Communications  Act 
witli  respect  to  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  which  will  permit 
the  TV  networks  to  donate  free  broadcast 
time  to  significant  candidates  for  these 
ofiBces; 

Second,  to  insure  that  rates  charged 
political  candidates  by  the  TV  networks 
and  stations  are  as  low  as  any  adver- 
tiser may  receive;  suid 

Third,  to  set  limits  on  how  much  may 
be  spent  on  TV  advertising  by  candidates 
for  the  following  offices:  President  and 
Vice  President  during  a  general  election ; 
UJS.  Senator,  Representative,  (jovemor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  in  both  pri- 
mary and  general  elections. 

The  major  reason  for  this  legislation 
is  the  ever  increasing  costs  of  television 
and  radio  time  to  poUtical  candidates  as 
this  method  of  campaigning  becomes 
more  and  more  important.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  estimates 
that  in  1968  political  spending  for  radio 
and  TV  time  totaled  $58,900,000.  This  is 
a  70  percent  increase  over  the  last  pres- 
idential year — 1964.  Further,  this  figure 
i-epresents  only  the  costs  of  buying  time; 
pnxiuction  costs  are  an  entirely  separate 
item.  Something  must  be  done  to  reduce 
these  costs  to  insure  that  candidates  are 
financially  able  to  campaign  over  the 
airwaves. 

To  insure  this,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  charges  made  for  the  use  of  broad- 
casting station  to  any  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  public  o£Bce  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the  sta- 
tion for  the  same  amoimt  of  time  in  the 
same  period.  This  will  place  all  political 
candidates  seeking  to  buy  time  on  ibe 
same  footing  with  a  station's  most  fa- 
vored commercial  advertiser.  A  determi- 
nation of  what  is  the  lowest  imit  charge 
can  be  somewhat  complex.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  insure  compliance  with 
this  section. 

In  order  to  insure  that  all  candidates 
for  major  ofQce  have  an  approximately 
equal  opportunity  to  use  the  broadcast 
media,  the  bill  also  sets  limits  as  to  how 
much  may  be  expended,  based  on  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  in  that  par- 
ticular election  at  the  most  recent  pre- 
vious election.  All  candidates  for  major 
ofiQces  are  included  imder  the  limitations 
provided,  including  President.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, U.S.  Senator  and  Representative, 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor.  Ex- 
cept for  the  first  two,  primary,  as  well  as 
general  elections,  are  covered  in  the  cost 
limitations  imposed. 

For  a  general  election,  candidates 
would  be  entitied  to  spend  up  to  7  cents 


mutiplied  by  the  number  of  votes  cast  in 
the  last  general  election  for  the  ofiBce,  or 
$20,000,  if  greater.  For  a  primary  elec- 
tion sill  candidates  could  spend  one-hklf 
tills  amount. 

Under  this  formula,  in  the  1972  elec- 
tion, candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  for  each  party  could  spend  up 
to  $5,100,000  to  buy  broadcast  time. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  limi- 
tation goes  only  to  the  purchase  of  time. 
It  does  not  cover  the  costs  of  production 
of  campaign  programing. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  several 
States,  by  law,  may  bring  candidates  for 
State  and  local  offices  under  the  limita- 
tions imposed. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  repeal  the  equal 
opportimity  clause  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  with  respect  to  any  legally  qual- 
ified candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President  in  a  general  election. 
It  would  remain  in  force  in  connection 
with  all  other  offices. 

This  repealer  would  make  it  possible 
for  broadcast  networks  to  donate  free 
time  for  future  "Great  Debates"  as  were 
held  in  1960.  By  repealing  this  provision, 
the  networks  will  not  be  required  to  make 
equal  time  available  to  all  candidates,  but 
could  provide  it  for  those  of  significance. 

All  provisions  of  the  bill  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1971.  They  will  have 
no  effect  on  any  election  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
foUowlng  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoU  No.  268] 

Adams  Brins,  Tenn.  Powell 

Anderson,  Fallon  Price.  Tex. 

Tenn.  Plynt  Rarlck 

Ashley  Puqua  Rees 

AsplnaU  Gallagher  Held.  M.T. 

Baring  Gilbert  Relfel 

Beall,  Md.  Goldwater  Rivers 

Berry  Gray  Rogers,  Colo. 

Bow  Oubeer  Rooney,  N.T. 

Bray  Hansen,  Wash.  Rosenthal 

Brock  Hathaway  Rostenkowskl 

Brown,  Calif.  Hubert  Roudebush 

Burleson.  Tex.   Hosmer  Rousaelot 

Caffery  Hull  Roybal 

Carey  Johnson,  Fa.  Ryan 

Casey  Jones,  N.C.  Satterfleld 

CtaKhoIm  King  Baylor 

Clark  meppe  Scheuer 

Clay  Long,  La.  Smith,  Calif. 

Cohelan  McCloskey  Stuckey 

Cnuner  McCuUoch  Sullivan 

Cunningham  McKneaUy  Symington 

Daddailo  Ifallllard  TalcoU 

Dawson  Miuphy,  N.Y.  Tunney 

de  la  Oana  CHarm  Welcker 

Dickinson  Olaen  Wilson,  Bob 

Dlggs  O'Neal.  Oa.  Wright 

Dwyer  Ottlnger  Toimg 

Kd  wards.  La.  Passman  Zwach 

Erienbom  PoUock 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  342  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^____ 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcaU  No.  241  on  July  30.  1970  I  am 
recorded  as  absent.  I  was  officially  ex- 
cused because  of  official  business  away 
from  the  Capitol.  ^  ^  „c 

On  rollcall  No.  242,  I  am  recorded  as 
not  voting.  Had  I  been  present,  I  woiOd 
have  voted  "yea"  on  tiie  conference  re- 
port to  amend  tiie  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15-percent  m- 
crease  in  annuities  for  retired  railroad 
employees.  I  voted  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation when  it  was  first  considered  in 
the  House  on  April  7,  1970. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  two  subsequent 
rollcalls  I  am  recorded  as  voting,  h&viag 
returned  to  the  House  Chamber,  after 
completing  the  business  which  kept  me 
away  earlier. 


COMPREHENSIVE     HEALTH     PLAN- 
nSg  AND  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  ttie  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  tiie  biU  (HJl.  18110)  to  amend  the 
public  Healtii  Service  Act  to  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  to  Uie  States  and 
localities  for  comprehensive  health  pian- 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  Uie 
gentieman  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


IN  THE  COMMnTEK  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tiie  committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  Uie  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  H.R.  18110.  wlUi  Mr. 
BROOKS  in  the  chair.  _ 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  tiie  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  reaa- 
Ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  ttie 
gentieman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) wUl  be  recognized  for  30  mmutes. 
and  the  gentieman  from  Illinois  (1^- 
SPRINGER)    wiU    be    recognized    for    30 

"Thfchair  recognizes  ttie  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 

Mr  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  a 
3-year  extension  of  existing  law,  with 
revisions  and  improvements  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  tiie  committee,  and  we  rec- 
ommend its  adoption  by  the  House. 

In  1966  our  committee  recommended, 
and  the  Congress  adopted,  a  revision  of 
SSion  314  of  the  PubUc  Healtii  Senjce 
Act  which  is  today  known  as  toe 
Partiiership  for  Health  Act.  The  program 
established  by  Uiis  act  in  general  pro- 
vides for  Federal  grant  assistance  to  aid 
Uie  States  in  comprehensive  plannmg 
for  healtii,  and  also  provides  assistance 
for  areawide  health  planning  agencies. 
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In  addition,  the  legislation  adopted  in 
1966  provided  for  formula  grants  to  aU 
the  States  for  health  services,  with  the 
determination  of  individual  priorities 
as  among  health  programs  being  left  to 
the  States  themselves.  In  addition,  sec- 
tion 314(e).  as  revised  in  1966,  author- 
ized a  program  of  project  grants  for 
health    services    within    each    of    the 

The  formula  grant  programs  and  the 
project  grant  programs  in  general  are 
required  to  be  conducted  consistently 
with  the  overaU  State  plan  for  health 
services  adopted  by  the  State  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agencies. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  1966 
legislation,  we  have  considered  exten- 
sions of  a  number  of  categorical  giant 
programs  such  as  the  mental  retarda- 
tion legislation  Just  recentiy  passed  by 
the  House,  the  community  mental 
health  center  legislation  which  be<^me 
law  earUer  this  year,  as  weU  as  the  HiU- 
Burton  program. 

The  problem  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween cc«nprehensive  health  planning 
and  the  specific  program  oriented  laws, 
such  as  Hill-Burton,  is  of  concern  to 
our  committee,  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
review  in  connection  with  future  exten- 
sions of  the  mil-Burton  and  other  such 
acts  the  proper  relationship  of  compre- 
hensive health  planning  to  the  programs 
carried  out  imder  these  acts. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
authorizes  for  the  programs  under  sec- 
tion 314  a  total  of  $367.5  million  for  fisc^ 
1971    $325  million  for  fiscal  1972,  and 
$387' million  for  fiscal  1973  for  the  pro- 
grams of  comprehensive  planning,  train- 
ing, formula  grants,  and  project  grants. 
In  addition,  existing  law— section  304 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act— au- 
thorizes a  program  of  research  and  dem- 
onstrations into  new  methods  of  delivery 
of  health  services,  such  as  innovative 
hospital  construction,  utilization  of  com- 
puters in  medical  applications,  automa- 
tion of  hospital  and  other  medical  equip- 
ment, and  similar  programs  designed  to 
aid  in  reducing  costs  of  health  care.  The 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  extends 
this    program    without    change    for    3 
additional  years,  authorizing  $58  million 
in   aiHJropriations   for   fiscal    1971,    $79 
nullion  for  fiscal  1972,  and  $94  miUion 
for  fiscal  1973. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  expansion 
of  the  existing  program  for  provision  of 
health  statistics  and  national  health 
surveys  and  studies.  This  program  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  aids  in  providing  basic  information 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  States  to  pinpoint  specific  health 
problems  susceptibla  to  solution  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  legislative  action.  The 
amendments  adopted  by  the  committee 
would  authorize  an  expansion  of  this 
program  to  provide  for  a  cooperative 
program  with  the  States  and  locahties 
for  producing  comparable  and  uniform 
health  information  and  statistics. 

The  bill  authorizes  $10  mUlion  for  fis- 
cal 1971,  $20  million  for  fiscal  1972,  and 
$22  milUon  for  fiscal  1973  for  Uiese 
purposes. 


In  addition  the  legislation  authorize 
tiie  administration  of  projects  fiwided 
under  separate  provisions  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act,  or  the  Pubhc  Health 
Service  and  other  acts,  to  penmt  ap- 
plicants to  deal  wlUi  only  one  Federal 
agency  and  to  meet  only  one  set  of  Fed- 
eral requirements.  A  very  similar  pro- 
vision (3overnment-wide  in  its  appli- 
cation, is  contained  in  legislation  already 
passed  by  tiie  House.  H.R.  14517.  the 
proposed  Joint  Funding  Simplification 

Act 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  advise  and  consult  wiUi  tiie  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  partnership  for  health  program. 
We  feel  that  this  will  be  of  aid  m  the 
administration  of  the  program,  by  pro- 
viding expert  advice  to  the  Secretary  m 

this  area.  ... 

Mr  Chairman,  our  committee  neia 
hearings  on  tills  legislation  and  both 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  and  the  full  committee  were 
unanimous  in  ordering  the  bUl  report«i 
to  the  House.  We  urge  its  adoption  by  the 

House.  T 

Mr     SPRINGER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 

^"Sr".  Chairman,  it  is  always  difficult  in 
considering  tiie  comprehensive  healto 
program  and  legislation  to  extend  its 
authorizations  to  explain  adequately  the 
history  of  this  effort  and  its  relationship 
to  other  medical  programs.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  longstanding  arrangemente 
which  have  been  combined  and  to  which 
have  been  added  new  and  broader  plan- 
ning efforts. 

The  Federal  Government  has  for  many 
years  supported  the  efforts  of  States 
and  individual  communities  in  fighting 
particular  healtii  dangere.  the  ramifica- 
tions of  which  brought  Uiem  within  the 
definition  of  pubhc  health  Problms. 
Among  the  categories  involved  have  been 
vaccination  programs  for  various  dis- 
eases control  of  venereal  diseases,  and  to 
aU  16  similar  activities.  OriginaUy  each 
of  these  was  recognized  as  justifying  na- 
tional recognition  and  support  In  due 
course  these  various  pubUc  health  prob- 
lems presented  less  difficulty  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  but  were  still  very  trou- 
blesome m  certain  areas. 

When  it  became  evident  that  some 
areas  would  stiU  need  support  in  ^  or 
part  <rf  these  categories  while  others 
could  better  use  funds  by  concenti-ating 
on  one  or  two,  it  was  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  Healtii,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  by  tiie  Congress  tiiat  this 
fragmented  system  had  outiived  its  use- 
fulness. One  of  the  original  purposes  of 
the  comprehensive  healtii  program 
which  was  later  called  Partnership  for 
Health  was  to  eliminate  the  categories 
and  make  funds  avaUable  to  tiie  States 
for  concentiation  on  the  most  pressing 

Another  major  objective  of  ttie  legisla- 
tion has  been  to  encourage  and  support 
health  planning  on  a  State  and  area- 
wide  basis.  The  very  categorical  charac- 
ter of  the  original  system  intended  to  put 
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blinders  upon  the  administrators  and 
render  the  effort  parochial.  If  health 
services  were  ever  to  be  coordinated  It 
would  have  to  be  through  a  broad  view 
of  the  needs  as  well  as  realistic  invento- 
ries of  the  means  available  to  meet  those 
needs.  The  result  of  combining  all  of 
these  things  into  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  an  emphasis  on  planning 
at  State  and  local  levels  combined  with 
training,  studies  and  demonstrations. 

While  planning  and  experimentation 
have  gone  on  and  will  continue  into  the 
future,  it  has  been  necessary,  as  it  still  is, 
to  carry  out  the  operational  require- 
ments of  these  public  health  services. 
Because  of  this  there  has  been  a  blend- 
ing of  the  old  and  cumbersome  with 
the  new  and  streamlined. 

The  bill  before  us  today  continues 
these  efforts  by  making  available  author- 
izations for  the  next  3  years.  The  1971 
authorization  amounts  to  $267  million 
as  opposed  to  an  appropriation  of  $247 
laillion. 

There  are  two  features  in  the  proposed 
legislation  which  are  not  included  in  the 
items  within  the  budget  but  which  would 
be  handled  in  other  ways  and  under 
other  authorizations.  These  are  the  na- 
tional health  studies  and  the  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  health  facilities  and 
services.  These  two  items  together  ac- 
count for  $68  million  of  the  1971  author- 
izations included  in  the  bill. 

The  Members  of  the  House  have  un- 
doubtedly noted  that  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  health  bills  brought  to 
the  floor  by  the  committee  and  the  de- 
sires of  the  administration  as  to  funding 
have  rested  mainly  in  the  area  of  con- 
struction. This  is  not  a  construction  pro- 
gram, and  there  is  very  litle  disagree- 
ment as  to  either  the  objectives  or  the 
program  items  to  be  Included.  Here  again 
the  relationship  between  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  regional  health 
planning  should  be  stressed.  Because 
these  two  efforts  are  aimed  at  the  same 
ultimate  objective  as  far  as  planning 
is  concerned  they  should  come  closer  to- 
gether as  time  goes  on.  It  has  been  the 
objective  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
legislation  which  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved in  the  past  to  bring  this  about  in 
logicsa  and  timely  fashion.  This  bill,  like 
the  one  also  before  Congress  on  regional 
medical  planning,  will  require  coordina- 
tion at  all  levels  particularly  by  requiring 
the  participation  of  the  authorities  en- 
gaged in  comprehensive  health  planning 
on  the  advisory  boards  of  the  regional 
medical  activities. 

This  bill  also  places  increased  interest 
on  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
health  statistics.  This  becomes  more  and 
more  necessary  if  the  best  of  medical 
knowledge  is  to  be  made  available  to 
doctors  and  patients  no  matter  where 
they  may  be  located. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
the  btU  HJl.  18110  by  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Florida     (Mr. 

ROGEKS). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  , 
and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legis- 


lation— H.R.  18110.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  this  legislation  is  to  extend  for  3 
additional  years  programs  that  are  now 
ongoing,  particularly  to  bring  about  bet- 
ter planning  in  our  health  approach 
needs  for  the  American  people,  areawide 
planning  and  statewide  planning.  This 
is  an  essential  step  and  I  think  from  the 
evidence  we  have  heard  in  the  commit- 
tee hearings  show  that  we  are  making 
substantial  progress  now  in  these  fields. 

Also  as  the  Members  know  this  Con- 
gress approved  some  years  ago  the  pro- 
posal that  we  would  get  into  block  grants 
for  the  States  for  comprehensive  health 
programs  or  partnership  for  health  pro- 
grams and  this  is  an  extension  of  that 
program  as  well. 

Now  there  will  be  times  I  am  sure  when 
certain  health  problems  come  to  the 
fore  where  we  may  have  to  zero  In  on 
with  categorical  grants  such  as  com- 
municable diseases  but  this  basic  ap- 
proach of  block  grants  is  the  one  we  want 
to  continue  and  this  legislation  does  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Congress  can 
be  very  proud  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished in  this  program  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  because  of  the  planning  that  we 
can  lead  to  a  reduction  in  many  areas  of 
health  diseases  and  in  fact  to  prevent 
duplication  of  services  and  facilities 
which  add  to  the  cost. 

Although  the  comprehensive  health 
planning  program — partnership  for 
health — is  just  now  beginning  to  really 
get  off  the  groimd,  I  am  confident  that 
with  a  few  changes  the  program  will  go 
far  to  assist  in  organizing  the  rather  im- 
organized,  disoriented  health  care  de- 
livery system  that  exists  in  our  Nation 
today.  The  amendments  to  this  program 
are  intended  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  3  additional  years  for 
grants  for  health  services  and  facilities 
research  and  development,  for  formula 
and  project  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  at  the  State  and  area- 
wide  levels,  for  State  public  health  serv- 
ices, for  new  and  demonstration  health 
services  delivery  projects,  and  for  train- 
ing related  to  these  activities. 

H.R.  18110  would  authorize  $335.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1971,  $425  million  for  fisced 
1972,  and  $505  million  for  fiscal  1973  for 
a  total  of  $1,465.5  million  for  the  three 
programs.  The  comprehensive  health 
planning  authorizations  in  the  bill  total 
$267.5  million  for  fiscal  1971,  $325  million 
for  fiscal  1972,  and  $389  million  for  fiscal 
1973  for  a  total  authorization  for  extend- 
ing the  program  for  3  years  of  $981.5 
million. 

H.R.  18110  extends  the  program  of 
grants  to  States  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  with  authorizations  of 
$10  million  for  fiscal  1971,  $15  million  for 
fiscal  1972,  and  $20  million  for  fiscal  1973. 
The  State  planning  agencies  are  now  be- 
ginning to  progress  from  the  organiza- 
tional level  to  the  planning  level  and  are 
demonstrating  their  effectiveness  in  re- 
ducing duplication  of  health  oare  delivery 
resources  such  as  facilities,  manpower, 
and  services  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
States.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
strengthen  the  organization  of  the  State 
health  planning  agencies  by  requiring 
representation  of  those  involved  in  re- 


gional medical  programs  on  State  health 
planning  councils.  The  bill  would  also 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  planning  of 
health  facilities  and  manpower  to  in- 
clude environmental  considerations  as 
they  relate  to  public  health. 

Section  314(b)  extends  the  project 
grants  for  areawide  health  plarming  with 
authorizations  of  $15  million  for  fiscal 
1971.  $25  million  for  fiscal  1972.  and  $40 
million  for  fiscal  1973  for  a  total  of  $80 
million.  The  bill  would  require  that  area- 
wide  planning  agencies  will  give  reason- 
able assurances  to  the  Secretary  that 
they  have  provided  for  areawide  plaiming 
councils  to  coordinate  their  planning  ef- 
forts and  that  they  have  made  provision 
for  assisting  health  care  facilities  in  their 
areas  to  develop  a  program  for  capital  ex- 
penditures for  replacement,  moderniza- 
tion, and  expansion  which  is  consistent 
with  their  State  plan  and  which  would 
not  add  to  duplication  of  facilities  and 
services. 

Section  314(c)  would  extend  health 
planning  training  grants  under  the  pres- 
ent law  for  an  additional  3  years  at  au- 
thorization levels  of  $8  million  for  fiscal 
1971,  $10  million  for  fiscal  1972,  and  $12 
milUon  for  fiscal  1973. 

Section  314(d)  would  extend  and  in- 
crease the  authorizations  for  State  for- 
mula grants  at  a  level  of  $125  million  for 
fiscal  1971,  $140  million  for  fiscal  1972, 
and  $160  miUion  for  fiscal  1973.  Written 
into  the  bill  is  also  a  provision  which 
woud  make  it  a  requirement  that  appli- 
cations for  these  grants  from  the  States 
would  make  assurances  that  the  State 
plan  is  compatible  with  the  total  health 
program  of  the  State.  Section  314(e) 
would  extend  and  increase  the  authoriza- 
tions for  project  grants  at  a  level  of 
$109  million  for  fiscal  1971,  $135  million 
for  fiscal  1972,  and  $157  for  fiscal  1973. 
The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  requir- 
ing that  project  grants  may  be  made  only 
if  the  application  for  these  grants  have 
been  referred  for  review  and  comment  to 
the  appropriate  areawide  health  planning 
agency  or  agencies. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Pro- 
grams. The  Council  consists  of  16  mem- 
bers including  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
the  fundamental  sciences,  the  medical 
sciences,  or  the  organization,  delivery, 
and  financing  of  health  care.  Council 
membership  will  also  Include  officials  in 
State  and  areawide  health  planning 
agencies,  leaders  in  health  care  admini- 
stration, community.  State  and  other 
public  affairs,  and  representatives  of  the 
consumers  of  health  care.  In  order  to 
clarify  the  committee's  intent  regarding 
individuals  In  the  "fundamental  sci- 
ences," I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is 
Intended  to  mean  those  clinical  fields  in- 
cluding medicine,  dentistry,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  osteopathy,  and  veterinary 
medicine  where  relevant  to  human 
health,  and  other  health-related  fields 
and  ftmdamental  and  applied  sciences. 

It  shall  be  the  fimction  of  the  coimcil 
to  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  in  the 
preparation  of  general  regulations  and 
policy  matters  arising  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  program  and  to  re- 
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view  the  accomplishments  of  the  pro- 
gram annually  to  determine  their  effec- 
tiveness in  carrying  out  its  purposes. 

HJl.  18110  will  go  far  to  consolidate 
the  existing  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning program  so  that  it  will  more  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  problems  of  orga- 
nizing the  health  care  delivery  system  in 
our  Nation.  Its  provisions  require  in- 
creased cooperation  with  the  regional 
medical  program  so  that  these  agencies 
can  more  efficiently  coordinate  their 
sometimes  overlapping  activities.  To 
combine  these  programs  at  the  present 
time  would  probably  destroy  their  indi- 
vidual fimctions.  Therefore  I  urge  sup- 
port of  H.R.  18110. 

THE  BaUTAL  ASSASSINATION  Or  DAN  A.  MITRIONB 
IN  UBUQUAT 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  raise  my  voice  today  in  the  hope 
that  peoples  of  the  world  of  whatever 
persuasion,  creed  or  nationality  will 
realize  that  the  death  Monday  of  an 
American  citizen  In  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  at  the  hands  of  Communist 
terrorists  is  a  senseless,  savage,  cowardly 
act:  it  is  now  clear  for  all  the  world  to 
see  how  these  people  plan  to  bring  about 
changes  in  their  society.  The  wave  of 
revulsion  which  has  followed  this  brutal 
act  proclaims  the  total  bankruptcy  of 
terrorism,  from  whatever  end  of  the 
spectrum,  as  an  instrument  of  political 
action. 

Dan  A.  Mitrione.  chief  public  safety 
adviser  of  our  AID  program  of  assistance 
to  the  Uruguayan  police  was  doing  his 
job.  helping  the  Uruguayan  police  to  be 
more  effective  in  providing  service  to 
the  public  in  a  modem  and  humane  man- 
ner. Indeed  he  was  trying  to  help  the 
police  assume  their  proper  role  in  Uru- 
guayan society.  His  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  the  subversive  movement  for 
national  liberation  bodes  ill  for  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  this  society. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
this  tragedy  raises  questions  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  should  be  en- 
gaged in  this  activity.  I  submit  that  It 
proves  instead  how  important  it  is  for 
us  to  persevere  in  this  essential  task. 

The  frequent  reference  we  have  heard 
to  "political  prisoners"  is  totally  mis- 
leading. The  MLN  demanded  release  of 
all  "political  prisoners"  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  ransom.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  people  are  not  being  held  nor 
were  they  convicted  because  of  their  po- 
litical beliefs.  They  are  criminals  ar- 
rested for  murder,  bank  robbery,  extor- 
tion, and  the  like.  Constant  reference  to 
them  otherwise  by  us  all  gives  an  er- 
roneous impression  as  to  why  they  are 
being  held  by  the  Urugiiayan  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  seen  some  reference  to  this  sub- 
versive group  that  it  has  a  Robin  Hood 
image.  Dan  Mitrlone's  murder  should 
dispell  any  doubt  that  this  group  is  any- 
thing but  a  Communist-led  gang  Intent 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  democratically 


elected  government  of  President  Pacheco 
Areco. 

I  view  with  equal  concern  the  plight  of 
Mr.  Claude  Fly,  an  American  agricul- 
turist in  the  employ  of  tbe  Uruguayan 
Government  who  Is  still  being  held  by  the 
terrorists.  I  am  confident  that  the  Uru- 
guayan Government  and  particularly  the 
Uruguayan  police  did  all  in  their  power 
to  obtain  the  release  of  Mr.  Mitrione.  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  imwavering  in  their  efforts  to  effect 
Mr.  Fly's  release  and  that  of  the  Bra- 
zilian consul,  Mr.  Aloysio  Mares  Dias 
Comlde.  I  commend  the  tireless  efforts 
of  the  American  Ambassador,  Charles 
Adair,  the  many  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  have  worked  tirelessly 
for  the  past  week  in  an  effort  to  effect 
Mitrlone's  release,  and  I  especially  com- 
mend Mr.  Byron  Engle,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Safety  in  AID  for  the 
leading  role  he  played  in  this  effort.  Ex- 
pressions of  concern  by  the  Pope  lead  us 
to  hope  that  the  subversives  will  bend  to 
public  opinion  and  release  the  remaining 
hostages. 

Mr.  Mitrlone's  body  is  being  fiown  back 
tonight  to  his  hometown  of  Richmond, 
Ind..  for  burial  and  the  tribute  of  his  for- 
mer neighbors  and  friends.  The  Uru- 
guayan Government  will  pay  its  last 
tribute  to  him  before  the  plane  leaves  to- 
night bearing  his  body  and  grieving  wife 
and  children  away  from  the  locale  of  his 
murder.  His  comrades  in  the  police  force 
there  will  have  the  Job  of  bringing  to  Jus- 
tice those  responsible  for  his  brutal 
murder. 

This  Govenunent  must  do  all  in  its 
power  to  assist  the  Uruguayan  CJovem- 
ment  to  assure  that  the  assassins  pay  the 
price  for  their  crime  and  that  such 
crimes  are  condemned  throughout  the 
world. 

The  coldblooded  miu"der  of  Mr.  Mitri- 
one shocks  us  all  and  prompts  us  to  re- 
new our  prayers  for  those  still  being  held. 
Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.   Mr.   Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUySEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  statemrait.  I  certainly 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks,  and  wish  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Mitrione 's  family. 

This  is  a  shocking  tragedy.  It  was  bru- 
tal, senseless,  and  inexcusable.  The  per- 
petrators of  this  coldblooded  murder 
must  be  brought  to  justice  promptly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement.  I  am  sure  we  all  share  his 
feelings  of  concern. 

I  would  hope  that  our  Government 
would  offer  sufficient  moneys  as  a  re- 
ward for  any  Information  which  will 
bring  those  who  have  brought  about  this 
tragedy  to  Justice.  I  would  think  this 
would  be  one  thing  we  could  do  very 
quickly,  to  offer  a  reward  for  Informa- 


tion leading  to  the  arrest,  trial  and  con- 
viction of  those  who  are  responsible.  I 
am  wiring  the  Secretary  of  State  today 
urging  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  tiie 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man frran  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  committee  for  all  the  hear- 
ings and  for  this  report  on  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Plarming  and  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1970.  This  is  another  health 
bill  and,  indeed.  It  comes  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  that  handles  almost 
all  health  matters.  Indeed,  all  health 
matters  except  those  involving  taxation. 
The  time  has  long  since  come  when  we 
should  devote  more  of  the  taxable  funds 
we  take  from  the  taxpayers,  whether  it 
be  progressive  or  regressive  taxes,  to  the 
care  of  our  own  people,  and  as  a  doctor 
in  the  House,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
place  to  spend  it  than  on  the  health  of 
the  people. 

I  suppose  that  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Tim  Carter  of  the  committee  and 
Dr.  Morgan,  there  Is  no  one  outside  of 
the  conMnittee  that  has  Interested  him- 
self more  in  these  progranls  that  are 
melded  together  here  than  has  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  now  speaking  in 
the  well.  This  Involves  the  basic  Public 
Health  Services  Act  and.  as  has  beoi  so 
well  said,  it  does  extend  in  many  areas, 
said  amalgamates  or  melds  together  the 
various  programs  in  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation, overlapping,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  programs  are 
working.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
They  have  incresised  the  health  of  the 
Nation,  the  reporting  ability,  the  co- 
ordinating, and  the  staffing,  so  to  speak, 
of  medical  knowledge  so  that  It  Is  uni- 
versally applicable  in  a  quality  manner. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that  it 
has  maintained  quality  health  care  in 
keeping  with  the  technological  break- 
throughs of  the  profession  that  has  led  to 
the  extension  of  life,  albeit,  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  continued  support  of 
the  very  life  that  it  extends. 

I  would  particulary  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  taking  over  the  neighborhood 
health  centers  from  OEO  and  placing 
them  under  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  There  are  many 
other  areas  in  which  they  could  be  com- 
mended. I  am  sorry  that  time  does  not 
allow  all  of  that. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
people  of  America  should  know,  and  cer- 
tainly the  members  of  this  Committee 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  as  a  whole 
should  know  that  any  progression  by  fis- 
cal year  estimates  of  the  cost  of  this  care 
should  be  self-limiting.  The  long-ranged 
definition  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  programs  is  boimd  to  be  failure  If 
the  costs  do  not  become  self-limiting  at 
some  future  date.  If  we  were  to  go  from 
over  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  in  fiscal 
year  1971  to  a  half  billion  a  year  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  there  should  be  adequate 
explanation  therefor,  and  it  ought  to  be 
more  than  a  "guesstimate"  of  cost  and 
\isages  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  These 
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are  tremendous  sums.  They  are  of  neces- 
sity estimates,  and  these  are  the  au- 
thorizations that  come  home  to  roost  in 
the  form  of  appropriations,  and  what- 
ever Congressmen  and  whatever  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  here  2  years  from  now, 
they  will  have  to  live  with  that  which  we 
authorize  today,  and  all  of  us  have  seen 
this  to  the  point  of  difBculty  in  balancing 
any  budget  or  living  within  any  priorities. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  for 
these  priorities.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced. 
But  again  I  want  to  point  out  that  by 
these  very  acts  we  have  not  only  made 
the  people  of  America  believe  that 
through  comprehensive  care  or  neigh- 
borhood health  planning  or  medicare  or 
medicaid  or  Hill-Burton  construction  or 
care  of  the  mental  retardees  or  the  spe- 
cific disabilities  or  whatnot,  all  of  which 
have  become  sacred  cows,  that  we  have 
weaned  them  away  from  the  idea  of  se- 
curing their  own  futures  and  provid- 
ing their  own  ways  and  avoiding  being 
public  charges,  just  as.  indeed,  by  the 
same  activities  we  are  more  and  more 
supporting  the  hospitals,  nursing,  and 
professional  care  by  physicians  and  their 
adjuvant  aides.  One  wonders  how  long 
Federal  taxes  can  provide  the  sustenance 
and  expect  essentials  such  as  well  and 
moral  stamina  to  persist  in  our  peoples — 
or  do  we? 

The  statement  has  been  made  here  on 
the  floor  today  that  medicare  and  medic- 
aid are  paying  72  percent  of  the  health 
bill  for  the  Nation's  aged.  This  is  per- 
haps very  commendable.  Certainly  it  is 
in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  Congress, 
but  this  is  a  dramatic  shift  from  only  4 
years  ago  when  70  percent  of  the  health 
expenses  for  the  elderly  were  privately 
paid.  Perhaps  a  change  in  1  or  2  percent- 
age points  is  not  very  important.  The 
thing  I  am  trying  to  drive  home,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  importance  in  such 
a  statement  and  the  dramatic  effect,  is 
that  we  have  shifted  into  a  72  percent- 
age of  public  care  of  all  the  aging,  just 
as  we  are  in  hospital  construction  and 
mental  care  and  retardation  care  and 
professional  care  and  everything  else, 
away  from  that  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  privately  paid. 

I  just  think  it  is  important  that  we 
know  what  we  are  doing  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  and  other  associated  and 
so-called  health-care  bills.  In  spite  of 
all  that  and  in  keeping  with  the  sign  of 
the  times,  I  suppose  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  ahead  and  aid  and  abet  these  insti- 
tutions and  the  training  of  staflf  person- 
nel, so  that  we  can,  indeed,  staff  that 
which  we  builded  and  continue,  ade- 
quate, if  not  better,  medical  care  of  the 
public.  We  have  long  since  started  down 
this  trail. 

I  am  always  reminded  that  in  1954  I 
was  told  by  a  great  educator  that  by  the 
year  1960,  we  would  be  700.000  class- 
rooms short  if  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  provide  Federal  classrooms  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  did 
not,  and  ended  up  less  than  40,000  short 
in  1960;  because  those  estimators  and 
harbingers  of  doom  had  forgotten  to 
realize  that,  left  alone  and  without  Fed-^ 
eral  care,  the  local  school  boards  woula 


build  adequate  numbers  of  classrooms — 
minus  40,000  vis-a-vis  the  700,000 — to 
take  care  of  the  people  as  they  estimated 
them  in  the  local  districts. 

One  is  bound  to  wonder  what  would 
happen  if  we  removed  the  Federal  source 
of  continuing  health-care  funds  in  all  of 
these  programs,  and  if  we  stayed  our  tip- 
toeing down  the  primrose  path  of  social- 
ism, at  least  in  health  care  and  health 
services,  if  the  families  and  local  com- 
munities would  not  themselves  ade- 
quately care  for  sick  and  disabled  peo- 
ple as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  in  favor  of  the 
bill  we  have  before  the  Committee  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  the 
gentleman  from  California  been  pres- 
ent at  the  beginning  of  my  statement, 
he  would  have  heard  me  say  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  the  Com- 
mittee brought  it  forward. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  for 
his  comments.  I  think  they  were  well 
taken,  based  on  his  role  as  a  doctor,  as  to 
what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  jdeld 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from.  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jar- 
man),  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  reported  the  biU. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  18110.  a  bill  to  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  of  the  States 
and  localities  for  comprehensive  health 
plaiming  and  other  purposes. 

The  first  major  objective  of  the  bill  is 
to  extend  and  modify  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Act.  This  program  represents 
a  primary  key  for  reshaping  the  Nation's 
60-billlon-dollar-a-year  health  industry 
into  a  better  organized,  more  complete, 
efficient,  and  effective  system. 

When  the  Congress  first  enacted  the 
Partnership  for  Health  in  1966,  it  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity  for  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  communities  and 
States — working  in  concert  with  all  in- 
terested parties — to  take  stock  of  their 
own  health  problems  and  resources  and 
to  determine  the  means  best  suited  to 
their  situations  for  solving  the  problems. 

Congress  can  take  pride  in  the  many 
notable  activities  imderway  and  the 
significant  acomplishments  already 
achieved  through  the  Partnership  for 
Health.  They  are  encouraging  signs  that 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  and  its 
related  program  of  specialized  training, 
and  the  development  of  comprehensive 
health  services  will,  in  fact,  make  a  ma- 
jor difference  in  the  improvement  of 
health  and  health  services. 

The  bill  includes  several  new  features 
to  improve  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  national  efforts.  H.R.  18110  will  re- 
quire the  appointment  of  a  National  Ad- 


visory Council  on  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Programs  to  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary.  E)epartment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  regarding  regu- 
lations and  policies  related  to  these  pro- 
grams, and  to  place  increased  emphasis 
on :  First,  the  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  these  programs  and  the 
regional  medical  programs;  and.  sec- 
ond, the  relationship  between  improved 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices and  financing  such  services. 

H.R.  18110  also  adds  greater  flexibility 
for  responding  to  and  coordinating  the 
development  of  more  comprehensive  and 
new  health  services  by  providing  joint 
funding  arrangements  for  single  projects 
that  include  more  than  one  of  various 
HEW  programs,  and  also  for  single  proj- 
ects by  more  than  one  Federal  agency. 

The  proposed  amendments  regarding 
health  statistics,  a  second  objective  of 
the  bill,  would  change  section  305(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reflect 
the  increasing  demand  for  data  regard- 
ing health  care  resources,  environmental 
and  social  health  hazards,  and  family 
formation,  growth,  and  dissolution.  In 
addition,  an  assurance  of  confldentialip/' 
would  be  added  for  certain  records  con- 
taining information  of  a  personal  and 
privileged  nature  and  identifiable  as  to 
source. 

Most  importantly,  authorization  would 
be  provided  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
models  of  a  cooperative  Federal-State- 
local  health  statistics  system.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  dependent  upon 
State  and  local  sources  for  many  types 
of  health  statistics,  principally  in  fields 
of  births,  deaths,  health  facilities,  and 
manpower.  On  the  other  hand,  local 
areas  often  rely  on  Federal  statistical  re- 
sources for  information  which  they 
should  be  obtaining  for  themselves  in  a 
detail  that  would  permit  adequate  health 
planning  and  evaluation  of  program 
progress.  The  intent  of  this  legislation  is 
to  carry  on  the  research  needed  to  de- 
velop a  cooperative  system  in  which  each 
level  of  jurisdiction  carries  on  those 
functions  for  which  it  has  the  greatest 
capability,  with  an  interchange  of  statis- 
tical information  of  uniform  quality  and 
comparability.  Such  a  system  would  add 
substantially  to  the  volume  and  quality  of 
baseline  data  needed  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  assessment  of  prog- 
ress toward  the  delivery  of  adequate 
health  care. 

The  third  major  objective  of  the  bill  is 
to  extend  section  304  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  which  provides  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
his  principal  authority  to  assist  commu- 
nities to  improve  their  health  services 
through  research  and  development.  Sec- 
tion 304,  administered  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research  and 
E)evelopment,  authorizes  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  research,  development,  demon- 
strations, and  related  training  in  all  as- 
pects and  problems  of  the  organization, 
delivery,  and  financing  of  health  services 
in  hospitals,  other  health  care  facilities, 
and  in  communities  and  populations.  Ex- 
periments may  be  conducted  on  the  con- 
struction, organization,  and  operation  of 
hospitals  and  other   facilities,   experi- 
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mental  automated  equipment,  new  ca- 
reers in  health  services  and  new  methods 
of  training  health  persormel,  and  on  en- 
tire new  systems  for  organizing,  deliver- 
ing and  financing  health  services  in  com- 
munities. Under  the  unique  provisions 
of  section  304  the  National  Center  in  the 
past  2  years  has  developed  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  leaders  of  the 
health  professions  and  institutions  to 
direct  contract-supported  research  and 
development  on  the  practical  problems 
involved  in  extending  access  to  health 
services  while  containing  costs  and  main- 
taining quality  of  services.  These  coop- 
erative R.  fc  D.  arrangements  also  assure 
that  the  early  achievements  of  projects 
in  one  locality  will  be  rapidly  commu- 
nicated through  professional  chaimels  to 
doctors  and  hospitals  in  many  other 
places.  The  authority  of  section  304  is 
also  administered  by  the  national  cen- 
ter to  maximize  cooperation  with  region- 
al medical  programs  and  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  simplify  joint  action 
of  two  or  more  of  these  programs  in  many 
conununlties. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sutenit  that  these 
programs,  and  the  modifications  and  im- 
provements relating  to  them  included  in 
H.R.  18110,  are  vital  to  the  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  make  accessible  to  every  Amer- 
ican, at  a  price  he  can  pay,  the  highest 
quality  of  health  and  medical  care  at- 
tainable. I  recommend,  therefore,  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  18110. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
statement  the  gentleman  has  made.  The 
House  Is  indebted  to  the  committee  and 
to  him  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  tremendous  amoimt  of  work 
which  has  been  done  in  the  health  field 
since  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee. 

As  a  fellow  Oklahoman,  I  wsmt  to  say 
I  am  personally  very  proud  of  the  gen- 
tleman's work  and  take  pleasure  in 
recognizing  it  before  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  commendation  and  his  efforts  in 
support  of  our  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
want  to  join  the  majority  leader  in  com- 
mending the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  know  of  no  committee  of  the 
House  which  ever  worked  longer  in  a 
year  than  this  committee  has  on  health 
bills. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  now  re- 
quired 40  executive  sessions.  Members 
can  imagine  all  of  the  argiiments  and  so 
on  which  occurred. 

The  committee  monbers  have  worked 
'  not  only  in  the  morning  but  also  many 
evenings,  trying  to  get  the  bills  com- 
pleted. They  have  had  a  constant  flow  of 
legislation  coming  from  the  committee.  It 
has  been  a  hard-working  committee. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jarman)  and  every 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  great 
work  they  have  done. 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
H.R.  18110,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  the  States  and 
localities  for  comprehensive  health 
planning. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend, 
for  3  additional  years,  sections  304  and 
314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Grants  for  health  services  and  facili- 
ties research  and  development,  for  for- 
mula and  project  grants  for  comprehen- 


sive health  planning  to  the  State  and 
areawlde  levels,  for  State  public  health 
services,  for  new  and  demonstration 
health  services  delivery  projects,  and  for 
training  related  to  these  activities.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  development  of  a 
cooperative  Federal-State-local  statistic 
and  information  system  to  produce  com- 
parable and  uniform  health  data 
throughout  the  Nation. 

A    table    showing    the    authorization 
levels  follows: 


SUMMARY  TABLE.  AUTHORIZATION  LEVELS 
|lnmMlion$o((tolltrs) 


Fiscal  year— 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Comprehensive  health  plinning  and  services  (sec.  314): 

Comprehensive  State  heattti  planning  (sec.  314(a)) — - 

Areawide  health  planning(sec  314(b)) - — 

Training,  studies,  and  demonstrations  (sec.  314(c)) 

Comprenensive  public  health  sefvKes  (see.  314(d)) — 

Healtli  services  development  (sec.  314(t)) 

National  health  surveys  and  studies 

Research  and  demonstrations  relating  to  health  facilities  and  services. 

Total - - 


10.0 

15 

20 

1S.0 

25 

40 

8.0 

10 

12 

125.0 

140 

160 

109.5 

13S 

157 

10.0 

21 

22 

58.0 

79 

94 

335.5 


425 


505 


OTHSS    PROVISIONS   OF  THE   BIU. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  bill 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

First,  make  explicit  the  concern  of 
comprehensive  hesdth  planning  with 
environmental  health ; 

Second,  strengthen  the  working  rela- 
tionships between  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencies  and  regional  medical 
programs,  by  requiring  representation  of 
the  regional  medical  programs  on  plan- 
ning advisory  councils; 

Third,  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
areawlde  advisory  councils  with  a  mem- 
bership representation  of  the  public  vol- 
untary, and  nonprofit  private  groups 
concerned  with  health,  local  government, 
regional  medical  programs,  and  con- 
sumers of  health  services ; 

Fourth,  require  areawide  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  agencies  to  provide 
for  assistance  to  health  care  facilities  in 
their  respective  areas  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  capital  expenditures  for  re- 
placement, modernization,  and  expansion 
consistent  with  overall  State  plans; 

Fifth,  require  that  the  State  plan  for 
public  health  services  be  compatible  with 
the  total  health  program  of  the  State; 

Sixth,  authorize,  as  supportable  costs 
of  health  services  development  projects 
under  section  314(e) ,  payments  for  equity 
requirements  and  amortization  of  loans 
on  facihties  acquired  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity ; 

Seventh,  provide  that  project  applica- 
tions involving  the  furnishing  of  public 
health  services  under  314(e)  be  referred 
for  review  and  comment  to  the  appro- 
priate areawide  comprehensive  health 
plsmoing  agency: 

Eighth,  expand  the  scope  of  the  na- 
tional health  survey  authorized  under 
section  305  to  include  (a)  hetilth  care 
resources,  (b)  enviroiunental  and  social 
health  hazards,  and  (c)  family  forma- 
tion, birth,  and  dissolution;  and  guar- 
antee the  confidentiality  of  information 
obtained  thrmigh  such  studies  and 
surveys ; 


Ninth,  provide  for  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning Programs  of  16  members  with  rep- 
resentation of  the  various  relevant  health 
interests  prescribed.  The  Council  Is 
charged  with  advising  and  assisting  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare regarding  regulations  and  poliiaes 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  pub- 
lic health  services  functions  imder  speci- 
fied provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  with  increased  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  the  cooperation  and  (xwrdina- 
tion  of  these  programs  with  regional 
medical  programs  and  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  improved  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  services  and  the 
financing  of  such  services.  The  Council 
is  also  required  to  review  annually  the 
authorized  grant  programs  under  these 
provisions  to  determine  their  effective- 
ness in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation. 

Tenth,  amend  title  V  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
ministration of  jointly  funded  projects 
under  more  than  one  statute  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  or  by  the  Depart- 
ment and/or  by  one  or  more  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  In  such  cases,  regulatory 
or  contract  requirements  of  a  technical 
nature  may  be  waived,  a  single  unit  may 
be  designated  to  administer  the  project, 
and  a  single  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  to 
the  proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each 
Federal  agency. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  bill  is  the 
improvement  and  broader  use  of  the 
Medex  experiment  which  utilizes  return- 
ing medical  corpsmen  and  other  health- 
trained  personnel  to  relieve  doctors  of 
many  servic^  which  these  persons  are 
competent  to/handle.  The  program  has 
been  a  resountling  success  and  does  much 
to  increase  jnedical  services.  The  infor- 
mation sysfen  which  will  be  created 
under  the  bill  will  make  It  possible  for 
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persons  living  some  distAnce  from  ex- 
perimental medical  facilities  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  national  progress  which  is  not 
afforded  to  them  at  this  time. 

The  piuposes  of  this  bill  are  carried 
out  primarily  through  comprehensive 
health  planning  programs.  These  are 
located  in  nearly  every  State  and  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States  now  lives  in  areas  served  by  area- 
wide  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies.  It  is  hoped  that  such  programs 
will  cover  the  entire  Nation  in  the  next 
few  years. 

One  of  the  unique  factors  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  allows  State  plans  to  address 
themselves  to  individual  problems.  For 
example,  in  the  Watts  community  in  Los 
Angeles  a  successful  program  utilizing 
the  facilities  of  medical  schools  in  that 
area  along  with  local  hospitals  has 
brought  about  better  health  care  to  those 
living  in  depressed  conditions. 

Similarly,  programs  have  been  ini- 
tiated in  rural  communities  by  bringing 
State  medical  schools  into  the  areas  for 
health  treatments. 

The  bill  is  endorsed  by  all  concerned 
persons,  including  HEW  and  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  and  supporter  of  the  original 
partnership  for  health  measure  that  was 
enacted  in  1967,  I  intend  to  further  sup- 
port, and  I  hope  this  House  will  over- 
whelmingly approve,  this  currently  pro- 
posed measure.  HJl.  18110,  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Plan  and  Services  Act 
of  1970. 

The  principal  purposes  of  this  pending 
measure  are  to  extend  and  expand  for  3 
additional  years  the  appropriation  au- 
thorizations contained  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  for  grants  for  health 
services  and  facilities  research  and  de- 
velopment, for  formula  and  project 
grants  for  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning at  the  State  and  areawlde  levels, 
for  State  public  health  services,  for  new 
and  demonstration  health  services  de- 
livery projects,  for  training  related  to 
these  activities  and  to  also  provide  initial 
authority  for  the  development  of  a  coop- 
erative Pederal-State-local  statistics  and 
information  system  to  produce  compa- 
rable and  uniform  health  data  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
that  our  unfortunate  national  crisis  in 
health  care  services  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly intensified  and  apparent  practically 
every  day.  This  bill  recognizes  this  crisis 
development  and  intensification  and  rep- 
resents a  sound  attempt  to  sensibly  meet 
and  overcome  it.  In  simple  substance  it  is 
designed  to  extend  and  improve  the  basic 
partnership  for  health  programs  already 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  further 
enable  the  Federal  Oovemment,  States, 
and  communities  to  more  elBciently  and 
effectively  coordinate  profeadonal  per- 
sonnel efforts  and  medical  plant  re- 
sources to  insure  that  no  person  any- 
where in  this  country  will  be  denied  rea- 
sonable access  to  essential  health 
services.  , 

Bfr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
whatever  that  the  authorizations  pro- 
posed are  in  sensible  accord  with  our 


critical  health  service  needs  and  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  represent  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  sound  and  prudent  invest- 
ment in  the  national  interest.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  measure  which  can  truly  be  said 
to  be  'good  for  all  Americans."  and  I 
earnestly  hope  it  is  soon  and  resound- 
ingly adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  urge  support  of  the  bill  HJl.  18110  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
States  and  locaUties  for  comprehensive 
health  planning.  This  bill  promises  to 
streamline  the  organization  of  our  $60 
bilUon  per  year  health  industry,  thereby 
creating  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
system  for  the  conduction  of  research 
and  administration  of  services. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
has  indicated  that  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  its  related  programs  of 
training  and  service  development  have 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
much  needed  improvement  or  health  and 
health  services.  We  are  experiencing  con- 
siderable returns  from  our  initial  invest- 
ment in  comprehensive  health  planning, 
but  to  fully  realize  the  initiations  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act.  the  present 
programs  must  be  extended  locally  where 
they  will  be  more  accessible  to  the  con- 
siuner,  thereby  making  the  State  and 
national  programs  more  workable. 

The  bill  will  require  that  regional 
medical  programs  be  represented  on  the 
State  health  plarmlng  and  advisory 
councils.  Since  these  regional  programs 
promote  health  services  of  all  kinds  de- 
signed to  operate  for  the  best  interests 
of  their  particular  geographic  area,  they 
are  of  vital  concern  to  comprehensive 
health  planning  in  communities  and 
States.  Local  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencies  will  have  a  voico  in  the 
development  of  public  health  service 
projects  in  their  respective  areas. 

Whereas  the  existing  law  does  not  re- 
quire that  State  comprehensive  health 
planning  provide  for  environmental 
health,  HH.  18110  specifies  that  eavi- 
ronmental  considerations  as  related  to 
public  hesdth  must  be  included,  of  course, 
for  the  programs  to  be  truly  "compre- 
hensive." 

Another  improvement  over  the  exist- 
ing law  is  the  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  advisory  coimcils  on  which  spe- 
cific areawlde  health  interests  are  repre- 
sented similar  to  the  State  health  plan- 
ning council  setup,  here  made  up  of  pub- 
lic, voluntary,  and  nonprofit  private 
groups  concerned  with  health,  local  gov- 
ernors, regional  medical  programs,  and 
most  importantly,  consumers  of  health 
services. 

The  present  law  requires  State  com- 
prehensive health  planning  to  provide 
assistance  for  each  State  health  facility 
in  developing  programs  of  capital  ex- 
penditures for  replacement,  moderniza- 
tion, and  expansion  consistent  with  over- 
all State  planning.  Comparable  require- 
ments were  not  placed  upon  the  local 
health  planning  agencies  which  are  most 
accessible  to  the  public.  Fortunately,  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  18110  will  Increase 
the  quality  standards  of  those  areawlde 


agencies  by  extending  the  develc^ment 
requirements  to  the  grassroots  level. 

To  assist  the  local  and  State  advisory 
councils.  H.R.  18110  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Coimcil  on  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning Programs.  This  committee  will  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  regarding  regu- 
lations and  policies  of  these  programs 
and  will  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  all 
grants  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
progrsmM.  The  worth  of  this  evaluatory 
function  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  will  help 
prevent  wasting  of  funds. 

Sorely  lacking  are  information  and 
statistics  for  truly  effective  health  plan- 
ning. The  Pederal-State-local  organiza- 
tion hopefully  will  rectify  these  inade- 
quacies. The  3-year  extension  of  funds 
will  also  aid  in  the  exploration  of  new 
research  techniques  utilized  with  dra- 
matic effectiveness  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  thereby  may 
help  cut  increasing  health  costs  without 
sacrificing  quality  of  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  at  a  time  of 
ever-increasing  concern  over  the  quality 
of  life.  In  our  fight  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  existence,  what 
could  be  a  more  basic  goal  than  good 
health?  The  provisions  of  H.R.  18110 
will  benefit  all  Americans,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  legislation  to 
extend  and  expand  programs  adminis- 
tered under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  The  bill — it  would  authorize  spend- 
ing of  $835.5  million  in  fiscal  1971.  $425 
million  in  fiscal  1972,  $505  million  in 
fiscal  1973 — ^promises  to  bring  the  act  up 
close  to  what  many  health  experts  would 
consider  its  full  potential.  The  need  for 
better  health  care  planning  and  health 
care  research  is  so  obvious  it  hardly  war- 
rants mention  here.  A  glance  at  any  hos- 
pital— or  any  other  kind  of  health  care 
facility,  for  that  matter — makes  this 
need  startllngly  plain.  The  number  of 
trained  health  personnel,  the  nimiber  of 
available  beds,  the  number  of  labora- 
tories, the  number  of  buildings  them- 
selves all  lag  far  behind  the  very  mini- 
mum necessary. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act— more 
specifically,  its  sections  304  and  313 — 
offers  Federal  grants  to  improve  health 
services  and  health  research.  It  provides 
formula  grants,  moreover,  for  a  variety 
of  other  health  programs:  plaiming  at 
the  State  and  regional  levels,  the  States' 
health  services  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects, training  programs  in  general.  Under 
the  legislation  now  before  us.  the  act 
would  be  expanded  to — 

Bring  environmental  health  within  the 
scope  of  health  planning: 

Include  health  care  resources,  environ- 
mental health  hazards  and  family  size 
information  In  the  National  Health 
Survey; 

Kirtft*»"»*'  area  advisory  councils  and 
stipulate  that  area  health  planning 
agencies  help  health  care  facilities  in 
program  development; 

Improve    coordination   between   area 
and  State  health  programs; 
Oive  area  planning  agencies  an  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  review  project  grants  within 
their  regions,  helping  to  eliminate  the 
kind  of  duplication  and  competition  that 
threatens  health  care;  and 

Establish  a  National  Advisory  Coim- 
cil on  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Programs. 

As  I  said  in  offering  the  "health  emer- 
gency amendment"  a  few  weeks  ago— the 
amendment  seeking  full  funding  of 
HEW's  health  programs — the  phrase 
"crisis  In  health  care"  is  not  Just  another 
empty  shiboleth.  It  is  today  a  stark  re- 
ality. Without  adequate  health  care  pro- 
grams, and  without  adequate  funding  for 
such  programs,  health  care  in  the  United 
States  may  verge  on  chaos  within  the 
near  future. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage 
of  this  bUl. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my  support 
of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
and  Services  Act  of  1970.  This  bill  is  vital 
to  National,  State,  and  local  public 
health  programs  and  I  urge  its  over- 
whelming approval  by  the  House  today. 
The  bill  will  provide  grants  for  health 
services  and  facilities  research  and  de- 
velopment, formula  smd  project  grants 
for  comprehensive  health  planning  at 
the  State  and  regional  levels.  State  pub- 
lic health  services,  new  and  demonstra- 
tion health  services  delivery  projects, 
and  training  related  to  these  projects. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides,  for  the 
first  time,  authority  for  the  development 
of  a  cooperative  Federal-State-local  sta- 
tistics and  information  system  to  pro- 
duce comparable  and  uniform  health 
data  throughout  the  Nation. 

While  the  Congress  officially  recog- 
nized over  a  century  ago  the  need  for 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  In  the  control  and 
prevention  of  tfsease.  It  was  not  until 
recently  that  the  Congress  adopted  the 
comprehensive  approach  for  the  support 
of  State  and  local  health  initiatives  based 
upon  sound  planning  and  matching  pay- 
ments. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  good 
health  is  of  prime  importance  if  we  are  to 
be  successful  in  improving  the  quality  of 
American  life.  We  must  provide  ade- 
quate health  care  as  a  basis  for  achiev- 
ing other  goals  of  our  society. 

The  drive  toward  improved  quality  of 
our  health  care  services  must  have 
realistic  administration  if  it  is  to  succeed. 
The  comprehensive  approach  embodied 
in  this  legislation  recognizes  the  need  to 
eliminate  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
requirements  for  applications  for  assist- 
ance. This  will  encourage  the  States  to 
determine  health  needs,  set  health  goals 
and  start  achievement  activities  with  a 
minimum  of  administrative  problems. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  my 
fullest  support. 

Mr.  OAUPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  this  afternoon  to  support  H.R. 
18110,  the  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Services  Act  of  1970. 

The  program  we  are  considering  today 

is  a  critical  part  of  our  effort  to  reshape 

the  Nation's  health  industry  into*  more 

effective  system 

I  think  the  committee  and  the  spon- 


sors of  this  legislation  deserve  the  com- 
mendation of  every  Member  of  the 
House  for  their  work  on  this  bill. 

Once  again,  the  committee  demon- 
strated its  concern  for  the  health  care 
of  American  citizens  as  it  has  in  devel- 
oping health  proposals  in  recent  years. 
We  know  that  unless  we  can  deliver 
health  care  to  the  public  in  an  orderly 
and  efficient  mtinner,  all  of  our  medical 
research  will  go  in  vain. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
and  Services  Act  of  1970  Is  a  major  step 
in  making  that  delivery  of  health  care 
more  orderly. 

In  its  expansion  of  the  authorization 
for  health  services  and  facilities  research 
and  development,  this  bill  will  do  much 
to  improve  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning at  the  State  and  regional  levels. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  great- 
est accomplishment  of  this  bill  lies  in  the 
provision  which  authorizes  the  initial 
development  of  a  Federal-State  health 
Information  system. 

As  anyone  who  has  been  tujtive  in  the 
area  of  health  legislation  knows,  it  of- 
ten is  difficult  to  obtain  the  statistical 
information  needed  to  establish  the  need 
for  new  or  Improved  programs. 

Health  data  not  only  varies  in  form 
frwn  State  to  State,  but  often  it  is  Im- 
possible to  find  national  data  because  of 
inconsistencies  in  local  reporting. 

The  program  initiated  by  this  bill  can 
end  the  inconsistency.  It  can  make  pos- 
sible the  kind  of  research  into  health 
needs  of  America  that  we  must  have  in 
order  to  meet  the  crisis  in  public  health 
c&rc 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  sm>port  the  bill 
which  is  before  the  House  today  and 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 

it. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 

no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 18110 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anA  Bovse  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SxcnoN  1.  THIS  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  314(a)(1)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  Immediately  after  "June  30, 
1969,"  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973". 

(b)  Section  314(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(Including  represent- 
atlves  of  the  regional  medical  program) "  Im- 
mediately after  "concerned  with  health". 

(c)  Section  314(a)(2)(C)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "and  in- 
cluding environmental  considerations  as  they 
relate  to  public  health". 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  314 
(h)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ending  June  30, 
1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ending 
June  80, 1973". 

ib)   Such  aecUon  U  further  amended  by 


striking  out  "and"  Immediately  foUowlng 
"June  30, 1969."  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 
".  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973". 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting "(1)"  Immediately  after  "(b)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  only  upon  an  application  approved  by 
the  Secretary  which  contains  or  is  supported 
by  reasonable  assurances  that — 

"(A)  areawlde  agencies  have  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  an  areawlde  health 
planning  councU,  which  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  public,  voluntary,  and  non- 
profit private  agencies,  Institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  health,  Includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  Interests  of  local 
government,  of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram, and  of  consumers  of  health  services; 
and 

"(B)  the  areawlde  health  planning  aaen- 
cy  hM  made  provision  for  assisting  b^th 
care  faclUtles  in  Its  area  to  develon/iS  pro- 
gram for  capital  expenditures  for/replace- 
ment, modernization,  and  expandbn  which 
U  consistent  with  an  overall  State  plan 
which  wUl  meet  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
the  area  for  health  care  faclllUes.  equip- 
ment, and  services  without  duplication  and 
otherwise  In  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal manner." 

S«c.  4.  Section  314(c)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "end- 
ing June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "endliig  June  30.  1973";  by  striking 
out  "and"  immediately  after  "June  30, 
1969,";  and  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972,  and  $12,000,000.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1973". 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Section  314(d)(1)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  Immediately  after  "June  SO, 
1969.",  and  by  inserting  after  "June  30, 
1970,"  the  following:  $125,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $140,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1972,  and 
$160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3    1973  ". 

*  (b)  Section  3U(d)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (Ul)"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(lU)"  and  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  and  (Iv)  the  plan  U 
compatible  with  the  total  health  program 
of   the   State". 

S*c.  6.  (a)  Section  314(e)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  Immediately  after  "June  30, 
1969,"  and  by  Inserting  after  "June  30, 1970." 
the  following:  "$109,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971,  $135,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and 
$157,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  X973,". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  S14(e)  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"coat"  the  foUowlng:  "(Including  equity  re- 
qulren^ents  and  amortization  of  loans  on 
faclUtles  acquired  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity)". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "Any  grant 
made  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  with  respect  to  projects 
Involving  the  furnishing  of  public  health 
services  may  be  made  only  If  the  applica- 
tion for  such  grant  has  been  referred  for 
review  and  comment  to  the  appropriate  area- 
wide  health  planning  agency  or  agencies  (or. 
If  there  Is  no  such  agency  in  the  area,  then 
to  such  other  pubUc  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  (If  ai»y)  which  per- 
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forms  similar  functions)  and  only  IX  the 
aervlces  will  be  provided  In  accordance  with 
such  plans  as  have  been  developed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a>." 

Sec  7  Title  HI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
315  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"KATIONAL  ADVlSO«T   COUNCIL  ON  COMPRFHKN- 
SIVK  HEALTH  PLANNING  PKOGRAMS 

"Sec  316.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint, 
without  i«gard   to  the  civil  service  laws,  a 
National   Advisory   Council   on   Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  Programs.  The  Council 
allall  consist  of  the  Secretary  or  his  designee, 
who  shaU  be  the  chairman,  and  sixteen  mem- 
bers  not  otherwise  In  the  regular  full-time 
employ   of  the   United  States,  who  are    (1) 
leader*  In  the  fields  of  the  fundamental  sci- 
ences  the  medical  sciences,  or  the  organlza- 
Uon   delivery,  and  financing  of  health  care. 
(2)  "officials    in   state    and   area  wide   health 
planning  agencies.  (3)  leaders  In  health  care 
administration,  or   State   or  community  or 
oth^r  public  affairs,  who  are  State  or  local 
officials,  or  (4)  representatives  of  consumers 
of  health  care.  At  least  sU  of  the  appointed 
members   shall    be   individuals   representing 
the  consumers  of  health  care,  one  shaU  be 
an  official  of  a  State  health  planning  agency, 
one  shall  be  an  official  of  an  areawlde  health 
planulng  ageucv.  and  one  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs. 

"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appomted  to  fill  a 
vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
and  except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
deslgi.ated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  four  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  four  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
four  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  four 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  after  the  date 
cf  appointment.  An  appointed  member  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more 
than  two  terms. 

"(CI  Appointed  members  of  the  CouncU. 
while  atiendlng  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
coiqpeasatlon  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  includ- 
ing traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busl- 
nvss  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703(b))  for 
persons  in  the  Oovernment  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

•(dt   The  CouncU  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations   for,   and   as   to   policy   matters 
arising  with  re^)ect  to.  the  administration 
of  sections  314  and  815  of  this  title,  with 
Increased  emphasis   on  cooperation   In   the 
coordination  of  programs  thereunder   with 
the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Regional 
Medical  Programs,  with  particular  attention 
to   the  relationship   between   the   Improved 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  services 
and    the    financing    of    such    services;    and 
sh»ll.  in  carrying  out  such  functions,  review 
not   less   often   than   annually,   the   grants 
made  under  sections  314  and  315  to  deter- 
mine their  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  Its 
purposes.  The  Coimcll  shall  consider  all  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  section  314  and 
shall  make  reconmiendatlons  to  the  Secre- 
tary  with   respect   to   approval   of  applica- 
tions for  and  the  amounts  of  grants  under 
•ectlon  314  of  this  title." 

Sec.  8.  Title  V  of  the  PubUc  Health  S^'vlce 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  <here- 
of  the  following  new  section: 


advanced  for  a  single  project  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  more  than  one  statute  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and   WeUare,   any   one   administra- 
tive  unit  within   the  Department   may   be 
designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering 
the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single 
non-Federal  share  or  participation  require- 
ment may  be  etsabUshed  according  to  the 
proportion   of   funds   advanced  under  each 
authorlzi^tlon  and  any  such  admlr-lstratlve 
unit  may  waive  any  technical  grant  or  con- 
tract requirement  (as  defined  by  such  regu- 
lations) which  Is  inconsistent  with  the  simi- 
lar requirements  of  the  administering  unit 
or  which  such  xmlt  does  not  In^KJse. 

"(b)    Pursuant  to   regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral  agency   to  an   agency   or  organization 
assisted   under   this   title,   any   one   Federal 
agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for  aU  In 
administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases    a  single   non-Pederal   share  require- 
ment may  be  esUbllshed  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency,  at.d  any  such  agency  may  waive 
any    technical    grant    or    contract    require- 
ment (as  defi^ied  by  such  regulations)  which 
is    inconsistent    with    the    similar    require- 
ments of  the  administering  agency  or  which 
the  administering  agency  does  not  impose." 
Sec  9.  (a)(1)  Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  305  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"(E) ■■   and  by  inserting  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  such  clause:  "(P)   health  care 
resources;     (G)     environmental    and    social 
health  hazards;  and  (H)    family  formation, 
growth,  and  dissolution;". 

(2)    Such  subsection  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  disclosure  of  any  Informa- 
tion obtained  In  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  statistical  purposes  for  which  It  was 
supplied  except  pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Secretary;  nor  may  any  such  InTorma- 
tlon  be  published  If  the  particular  establish- 
ment or  person  supplying  It  Is  Identifiable 
except  with  the  consent  of  such  establish- 
ment or  person." 

(b)  Section  305  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  as 
sub^Uons  (c).  (d).  and   (e),  respectively, 
and  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  directly 
or  by  contract,  to  undertake  research,  devel- 
opment, demonstration,  and  evaluation,  re- 
lating to  the  design  and  implementation  of 
a  cooperative  system  for  producing  compara- 
ble  and   uniform  health   informaUon    and 
sUUstlcs  at  the  Federal,   State,  and  local 
levels." 

(c)   Such  section  305  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection:  ...... 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1971,  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1972.  and  $22,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

Sec  10.  Section  304(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  (I)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and-  beTore  "$80, 000, 000."  and  (2) 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "June  30. 
1970"  the  following:  ":  $58,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  $79,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and 
$94,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973". 

Sec.  11.  Part  B  of  title  HI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Surgeon  General"  each  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 


printed  in  the  Rbcord.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genOeman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7  beginning 
in  line  20.  strike  out  "The  Council  shall'  and 
all  that  foUows  down  through  line  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  quotation  mark. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill   (HR.   18110)    to 
amend  the  Pubhc  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
States  and  locaUties  for  comprehensive 
health  planning,  pursuant  to  the  House 
Resolution    1181.   he   reported   the   bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  tliird 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  call  the 

roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  376,  nays  1,  not  voting  52, 


ni. 


"JOINT   FUHDINO 

"S»c.  513.  (a)  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
•crlbed  by  the  Secretary,   ^" 


where   funds  are 


Mr.  STAGGERS  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   the   bill   be   considered   as   read. 


as  follows: 


AbUtt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunalo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
^rrett 
BeaU.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
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Bevill 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasoo 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Oallf . 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 


Burke,  Mass. 

BurUson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisbolm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
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Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Couable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughim 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Diggs 
DlngeU 
Donobue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Edmondaon 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
X  Ford,  Gerald  B 

^■■1  Ford. 

X"  William  D. 

Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Friedel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
FuQua 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodimg 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Grl  filths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Farrtnffton 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkms 
Hays 

Ilechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 


Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynslcl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lsndrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mabon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mikva 

MUU-r.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Mon'gomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nntcher 
Nclsen 
NlchoU 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Felly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
PhUbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
PodeU 
Poff 


Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  Ul. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pucmskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Beld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Bchneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Sielger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

wrhlte 

Whlteburst 

Whltten 

WWnall 

Wiggins 

WliUams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
ZablocU 
Zlon 


NAYS— I 
Schmltz 
NOT  VOTING — 62 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Baring 
Berry 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 

Burleson.  Tex. 
Caffery 
Clay 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Dickinson 
Edwards,  Calif 


Edwards.  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Plynt 

Hubert 

Hull 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kmg 

Kleppe 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McFall 

McKneally 

MaUllard 

Moorhead 

Nedzl 

O'Hara 


O'Neal.  Ga 

Passman 

Pollock 

Powell 

Rarick 

Relfel 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

RouUebu^ 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Wright 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 


the  following 


pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  «-lth  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  McCarthy  vrtth  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dickenson. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.    Anderson    of    Tennessee    with    Mr. 

Baring. 

Mr  McFall  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bUl  just  passed.  *    „  t„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objectiOTi. 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 
(Mr   SCHMTTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  . ) 

Mr  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  lone 
"no"  vote  on  HJl.  18110  was  not  cast 
without  experience  in  the  "comprehen- 
sive health  planning"  field  as  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  August  6  Orange 
County.  Calif.,  Register  attests,  I  submit 
it  for  consideration  of  those  who  stUl 
do  not  realize  where  the  course  we  set 
in  19«6  and  are  continuing  today  Is 
leading  us. 
The  article  follows : 


CHPA  Chooses  Its  "Voluntek«8" — Oaotn* 
Sets  Own  Membership  Rules  To  Control 
Health  Care 

(ByBlUOagnon) 
Santa  Ana.— A  fear  that  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Associations  (CHPA)  are 
another  big  step  toward  socialized  medicine, 
designed  as  a  tightly  controlled  monopoly 
to  stifle  competition  and  free  enterprise.  rap- 
Idly  Is  becoming  a  reality  here. 

In  opposing  legislation  which  esUbllshed 
such  "health  planning"  groups  here  last 
year,  U.S.  Rep.  John  SchmlU,  R-Tustln, 
then  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  said: 

"(This  law)  .  .  .  would  reduce  our  hos- 
pitals to  little  more  than  departments  of 
government,  for  all  practical  purposes  ob- 
literating the  remaining  distinction  between 
pubUc  and  private  hospitals  .  .  .  (This)  bill 
reads  like  a  blueprint  for  a  socialized  hos- 
pital system." 

These  prophetic  words  of  SchmlU  are  an 
apt  description  of  what  Is  now  occtirring 
m  the  health  care  field  in  this  area. 

And  the  concern  expressed  only  last  No- 
vember by  Assemblyman  Gordon  Duffy,  R- 
Hanford.  over  the  "composition"  of  the 
Orange  County  CHPA,  apparenUy  was  weU- 
founded,  indeed. 

For  In  little  more  than  a  year,  the  local 
CHPA  has  blossomed  into  one  of  the  most 
powerful— and  feared— groups  in  this  coun- 
ty, cracking  the  whip  of  Its  dictatorial  au- 
thority over  non-profit  and  proprietary  hos- 
pitals alike. 

At  thU  time  some  of  those  In  the  health 
care  field  are  being  subjected  to  unreason- 
able pressures,  demands— and  oftentimes, 
abuse— of  health  planners,  most  of  whom 
are  uninformed  or  have  only  scant  knowledge 
of  complex  operations  and  the  real  needs  of 
hospitals. 

Lawmakers  have  given  such  pressure 
groups  the  authority — despite  these  short- 
comings—to make  high-level  decisions 
which  may  wreak  havoc  and  spell  financial 
ruin  for  some  of  the  country's  most  respected 
and  long-esUbllshed  hospitals. 

A  small  group  of  individuals  within  the 
local  CHPA  apparently  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  and  other  weaknesses  to  take  over 
control  of  the  association  through  a  series 
of  well-timed,  calculated  moves. 

They  quietly  InlUated  tactics  to  weed  out 
members  who  opposed  them. 

The  vacated  posts  are  now  filled  with  more 
cooperative  volunteers  who  have  been  placed 
m  key  positions  within  the  group's  power 

structure.  ^  .,     , 

A  July  10  Inventory  of  local  CHPA  volun- 
teers" Indicates  the  association  Is  now— for 
all  practical  purposes— a  closed  corporation. 
While  state  and  federal  guidelines  encour- 
age and  urge  the  participation  of  any  and 
all  members  of  the  public— from  all  social 
and  economic  levels  of  the  community— In 
"voluntary"  health  planning  activities,  such 
is  not  the  case  In  Orange  County. 

Here  Its  rigidly  controlled  "membership 
committee"  carefully  screens  each  volunteer 
by  requiring  that  he  provide  personal  in- 
formation on  an  appUcatlon  so  that  his 
qualifications  may  be  evaluated. 

Recently,  new  rules  were  drafted  at  an 
early  morning  meeting  of  this  membership 
committee  which  was  attended  by  only  three 
of  Its  eight  members. 

Also  sitting  in  and  actively  participating 
was  John  Traband.  local  CHPA  executive  di- 
rector, and  two  other  salaried  members  of 

his  staff.  , ,.  ,„ 

Under  the  "new  rules."  If  tbt  membership 
committee  decides  an  applicant  Is  "worthy 
of  consideration"— and  there  are  no  objec- 
tions from  staff— he  will  then  be  assigned, 
temporarily,  to  a  committee  of  Its  choosing. 
The  applicant  will  then  be  required  to  at- 
tend at  least  two  conunlttee  meetings  as  an 
obseffver  after  which.  If  he  continues  to  ex- 
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press  interest,  his  name  will  be  submitted  to 
tb»t  committee  whldi  will  determine 
whether  he  Is  "acceptable." 

This,  of  course,  will  result  In  the  applicant 
having  to  wait  60  or  more  days  before  he  Is 
informed  whether  his  voluntary  assistance  Is 
desired. 

It  Is  curious  that  nowhere  In  state  or  fed- 
eral guidelines  are  there  any  provisions  for 
a  membership  committee,  the  screening  of 
applicants  (except  to  determine  If  they  are  a 
consumer  or  provider  of  medical  service),  or 
a  "waiting"  p«rlod. 

But  the  lack  of  such  guideline  provisions 
apparently  means  little  to  the  local  group 
which  continues  to  operate  undeterred  under 
Its  own  set  of  rules  and  procedures.      

By  the  use  of  such  methods  the  local  CHPA 
has  built  a  formidable  wall  around  Itself  with 
an  Impressive  collection  of  45  key  city  and 
county  officials  that  include  10  from  the 
county  health  department,  and  a  like  num- 
ber from  the  Orange  County  Medical  Center 
(OCMC). 

However,  this  Is  only  the  beginning. 

It  also  has  two  members  from  the  1970 
grand  Jury  panel,  the  UCI  faculty,  and  25 
individuals — several  serving  In  dual  health 
roles  at  taxpayer  expense — Involved  In  county 
mental  health  activities;  plus  another  group 
of  25  engaged  In  ntirslng  and  tax-supported 
school  programs. 

And  It  doesnt  end  here. 

Coupled  with  these — In  most  Instances — 
Interrelated  groups,  are  nearly  two  dozen 
other  Individuals  from  a  wide  variety  of 
county  and  community  health,  poverty,  dread 
disease,  charity  and  similar  type  organiza- 
tions supported  with  public  funds,  and  which 
have  close  ties  and  connections  with  other 
CHPA  "volunteers." 

These,  then,  are  among  the  "representa- 
tives of  the  public." 

Grand  Jury  members  Include  Its  foreman, 
Oeorge  Honold,  former  mayor  of  Garden 
Grove,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Bemus,  who  Is  active 
In  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Honold,  now  Usted  as  "retired."  Is  on  the 
CHPA  board  of  directors  and  environmental 
health  subcommittee,  while  Mrs.  Bemus 
serves  on  the  CHPA  personal  health  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  grand  Jury  recently  Just  happened  to 
conclude  "an  Intensive  study"  of  the  OCMC 
master  building  plan,  and  "looked  Into  the 
relationship"  between  the  county  hospital 
and  the  UCI  School  of  Medicine. 

In  a  resolution  supplied  to  local  news 
media,  the  grand  Jury  "urged"  county  super- 
visors to  approve  present  plans  to  upgrade 
OCMC  facilities,  and  they  also  urged  super- 
visors to  "actively  support  the  establishment 
of  another  medical  facility  on  the  UCI  cam- 
pus." 

The  resolution  made  no  mention  of  the 
overwhelmlixg  defeat  by  the  voters  only  last 
June  of  Proposition  1.  a  $243  million  bond 
proposal  to  eetabllsb  additional  medical 
training  facilities  and  hospitals  at  various 
California  universities.  Including  Irvine. 


POLITICAL  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH. 
18434)  to  revise  the  provisiMis  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  which  re- 
late to  the  political  broadcasting. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THX    COMMrTTZX    OT    THV    WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  HJi.  18434,  with 
Mr.  Stratton  in  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unEuiimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  wiU  be  recognized  for  1 
hour  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springbr)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  the  bill 
before  the  House  would  achieve  two  sig- 
nificant and  very  worthwhile  reforms. 

First,  it  would  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  campaigning  for  major  elective 
office; 

Second,  it  would  impose  a  reasonable 
limit  on  the  amount  that  candidates 
could  spend  for  use  of  broadcast  time  in 
their  campaigns,  including  both  radio 
and  TV. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  campaign- 
ing for  elective  public  office  is  skyrocket- 
ing. This,  I  am  sure  is  no  news  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  But  let  me  outline 
for  you  some  of  the  statistics  that  de- 
veloped from  hearings  on  political 
broadcasting  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  and  Power  in  June 
of  this  year. 

Between  1952  and  1968.  expenditures 
for  political  campaign  purposes  have  in- 
creased 100  percent.  Prom  1964  to  1968, 
these  expenditures  increased  by  50  per- 
cent. 

This  increase  can  also  be  shown  in 
terms  of  the  cost  per  vote  cast  for  major 
candidates  for  President.  In  1952,  this 
cost  was  about  19  cents  per  vote  and  it 
had  held  at  about  that  amoimt  since 
1912.  But  by  1964  the  figure  had  jumped 
to  41  cents  per  vote.  In  1968,  it  was  up 
again  to  56  cents  per  vote;  67  cents  per 
vote  if  expenditures  on  behalf  of  Gover- 
nor George  Wallace  are  counted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  recognize,  these  startling  mcreases 
in  campaign  expenditures  took  place  over 
the  same  period  in  which  broadcasting, 
and  particularly  television,  was  develop- 
ing into  perhaps  the  single  most  signifi- 
cant factor — in  terms  of  both  cost  and 
effectiveness — in  campaigns  for  major 
elective  office. 

Prom  1964  to  1968,  expenditures  for 
the  use  of  broadcast  time  have  increased 
from  $34.6  million  to  $58.9  million.  An  in- 
crease of  70  percent  in  a  period  when 
overall  campaign  expenditures  increased 
by  only  50  percent. 

And  I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  expenditures  I 
have  just  cited  cover  only  the  purchase  of 
broadcast  time.  They  do  not  cover  pro- 
duction costs,  staff,  sold  other  costs  nec- 
essarily arising  from  the  use  of  the 
broadcast  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  recent  elections 
bring  all  of  these  statistics  into  focus. 
We  have  all  seen  the  effectiveness  of  the 
television  blitz  in  a  political  campaign 
and  know  the  vast  sums  of  money  which 
are  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  This  is  not 
a  partisan  matter.  There  are  glaring  ex- 
f  amples  in  both  parties.  To  allow  this  to 
continue  is  tantamount  to  saying  at 
worst,  that  we  condone  the  purehase  of 
public  offices.  At  best,  that  we  are  content 


to  see  contenders  for  major  public  offices 
limited  to  persons  with  access  to  vast 
sums  of  money. 

This  should  not  be;  and  that  Ls  what 
the  legislation  before  the  House  is  all 
about. 

This  is  not  partisan  legislation.  It  was 
developed  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  and  was  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  every  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  was  reported  by  the  full  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
with  bipartisan  enthusiasm  and  support. 

It  is  not  designed  to  help  either  party 
or  any  particular  group.  What  is  is  de- 
signed to  promote  and  protect  is  our 
democratic  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  18434  would — in 
essence : 

First,  repeal  the  equal  time — section 
315(a) — provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  with  respect  to  candidates  for 
the  office  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
only  to  those  offices. 

Second,  reduce  the  rate  which  broad- 
cast stations  may  charge  candidates  for 
public  office  for  the  use  of  broadcast  time. 

Third,  establish  reasonable  limits  on 
the  amounts  which  may  be  spent  for 
broadcast  time  by  major  candidates  in 
primary  smd  general  elections,  and 

Fourth,  permit  the  States  to  place  can- 
didates for  State  and  local  office  under 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

SENATE   BILL 

The  bill  the  House  is  considering  differs 
in  several  respects  from  a  similar  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body — S.  3637 — as 
they  relate  to  limitations  on  expenditures 
for  the  purchase  of  broadcast  time. 

Their  bill : 

First,  does  not  apply  to  primaiy  elec- 
tions. 

Second,  does  not  apply  to  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Third,  does  not  have  clear  cut  pro- 
visions for  enforcement. 

Fourth,  dees  not  give  States  the  option 
of  covering  other  State  and  local  offices 
imder  the  legislation  by  State  law,  and 

Fifth,  would  take  effect  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

REPEAL     or     EQUAL     OPPORTUNnTES     PROVISIONS 
FOR    PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTIONS 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, section  Ka)  of  H.R.  18434,  would 
repeal  the  equal  opportunities  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act  with  respect 
to  candidates  for  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President  in  a  general  election. 
This  will  permit  the  networks  to  donate 
substantial  periods  of  broadcast  time  to 
major  and  significant  candidates  for 
President  or  Vice  President  without  the 
necessity  of  according  equal  treatment  to 
the  candidates  of  minor  parties. 

In  1960,  the  only  presidential  campaign 
for  which  the  equal  time  provisions  were 
ever  suspended,  the  television  networks 
donated  the  time  for  the  "great  debates" 
between  John  Kennedy  and  Richard 
Nixon.  In  that  campaign  the  three  tele- 
vision networks  donated  over  39  hours  of 
broadcast  time  to  candidates  for  public 
office.  Time  worth  literally  millions  of 
dollars.  In  contrast  less  than  7V^  hours 
was  donated  by  those  networks  for  both 
the   1964  and  1968  election  campaigns 
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wh«i  the  equal  opportunities  provisions 
were  in  effect. 

LOWEST  XTNIT  CHAROK  FOR  CAKDIDAT«B  F0« 

PUBLIC  omcx 
Section  Kb)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
no  broadcasting  station  can  charge  a 
candidate  for  public  office  more  than  the 
station's  lowest  unit  rate  for  the  use  of 
broadcast  time.  This  replaces  the  stand- 
ard now  in  the  law  which  is  that  a  sta- 
tion's rates  to  a  candidate  "shall  not 
exceed  the  charges  made  for  compara- 
ble use  of  such  BtaUon.  This  was  trans- 
lated in  most  instances  to  the  liighest 
commercial  rate.  Although,  in  fairness, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  observe  that  some 
enlightened  broadcasters  are  giving 
candidates  for  public  office  broadcast 
rates  in  line  with  those  provided  in  the 
bill. 

As  Members  of  the  House  know  broad- 
cast time  is  expensive.  In  Bofton,  for 
instance,  a  30-second  prime-time  spot 
announcement  can  cost  as  much  as 
$1,600.  The  same  announcement  m  New 
York  City  would  cost  about  $6,000. 

This  provision  should  reduce  the  cost 
of  broadcast  time  to  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  between  25  and  40  percent.  In 
doing  so  it  accords  the  candidate  for 
public  office  the  same  rate  as  tlie  broad- 
cast station's  most  favored  commercial 
advertiser.  Control  of  cost  remains  firmly 
in  the  hand  of  the  broadcaster.  Nor  does 
the  legislation  do  anything  to  revise 
existing  practices  under  which  the  candi- 
date must  seek  out  the  broadcaster  and 
pay  In  advance  for  the  use  of  broadcast 
time.  Things  that  commercial  adver- 
tisers are  rarely  ever  required  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  broadcasters  receive 
exclusive  right  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
airwaves  in  return  for  their  agreement 
to  serve  the  public  interest.  This  right 
is  very  valuable  and  in  some  instances 
It  is  worth  millions  of  dollars.  I  am 
confident  that  most.  If  not  all  broad- 
casters, wUl  see  that  these  provisions 
serve  the  public  Interest  and  will  co- 
opente  in  their  Implementation. 

However,  should  any  broadcaster  vio- 
late this  act,  he  would  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  up  to  $10,000,  or  Imprisonment  of 
up  to  1  year,  or  both,  imder  section  501 
of  the  Communications  Act. 

LIMrTATlONS    ON   EXPENDITURES   FOR 
BEOAOCA8T    TIME 

If  the  bill  did  nothing  more  than  re- 
duce broadcast  rates  for  candidates  for 
public  office  as  the  original  bill  did  noth- 
ing would  have  been  accomplished  in 
terms  of  pubUc  interest.  The  savings  thus 
achieved  would  be  channeled  into  the 
purchase  of  more  broadcast  time.  There- 
fore, the  committee  adopted  limitations 
on  the  amounts  that  can  be  spent  for 
broadcast  time  by  candidates  for  major 
political  offices.  The  bill  applies  to  both 
primary  and  general  elections.  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  covering  only  gen- 
eral elections  would  accomplish  little,  and 
would  ignore  several  recent  examples  of 
the  political  television  blitz.  It  would  also 
Ignore  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the 
real  election  to  public  oSLce  actually  oc- 
curs in  the  primary  election. 

For  the  purchase  of  broadcast  time  for 
a  general  election,  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent aod  Vice  President,  UJ3.  Senator, 


U.S.  Representative,  and  governor  and 
lieutenant  governor  could  spend  an 
amount  equal  to  7  cents  times  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  that  office  in  the 
last  general  election  or,  if  greater,  $20,- 
000.  This  would  mean  that  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  will  be  able 
to  spend  about  $5.1  million  dollars  for 
broadcast  time  In  the  1972  presidential 
election. 

For  a  primai-y  election  candidates 
could  spend  up  to  one-half  the  amount 
they  could  spend  for  a  general  election. 
However,  the  bill  would  not  apply  to 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  aspi- 
rsmts  in  primary  elections  since  those 
elections  do  not  amount  to  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  tliis  point  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  mclusion  of 
candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  the  legislation.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter on  which  the  committee  spent  some 
time.  In  anyone's  terms  these  are  major 
public  offices  and  candidates  for  them 
use  as  much  broadcast  time  for  cam- 
paigning as  candidates  for  any  other 
public  office  other  than  President.  This 
legislation  is  based  on  the  Federal  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  in  this 
case  broadcasting.  By  section  Kb)  of  the 
bill,  we  reduced  the  rates  which  broad- 
cast stations  may  charge  candidates  for 
Governor  smd  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Therefore,  the  committee  felt  that  those 
candidates  should  also  be  subject  to  the 
ame  limitation  on  expenditures  for 
broadcast  time  as  those  applicable  to 
candidates  for  Federal  elective  office. 

This,  of  course,  leaves  uncovered  of- 
fices which  in  some  States  might  be  al- 
most as  significant  as  the  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  In  one  State  It  might 
be  the  auditor,  in  another  the  atttwuey 
general.  And  certainly  the  mayoralty 
election  In  such  cities  as  Boston.  New 
York.  Chicago.  Cleveland.  Detroit.  Los 
Angeles  and  others  are  vitally  important. 
The  committee  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
on  working  out  this  problem.  The  bill  now 
provides  that  any  State  may  bring 
other  State  and  local  offices  within  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  as  long  as 
the  limits  on  expenditures  for  broadcast 
time  are  not  higher  than  those  provided 
in  the  bill. 

Before  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  review  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  how  this  legislation  would  work 
in  their  case. 

First,  I  think  that  in  almost  every  in- 
stance they  will  be  limited  to  $10,000  for 
broadcast  time  for  a  primary  election 
and  $20,000  for  a  general  election,  as 
will  their  opponents.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  this  is  only  for  broadcast  time.  It 
does  not  cover  production  costs,  promo- 
tional ads  in  newspapers,  or  any  other 
expenditures. 

But  it  does  cover  all  purchases  of 
broadcast  time  by  the  candidate  or  on 
his  behalf.  The  old  committee  ploy  will 
not  work  here. 

When  the  candidate  wishes  to  pur- 
chase broadcast  time  for  his  campaign, 
he  or  someone  specifically  authorized  by 
him  in  writing  must  certify  that  Uie 
payment  of  the  charges  for  that  time 
will  not  cause  him  to  exceed  his  limit 
under  the  legislation.  No  committee  or 


other  group  may  purchase  time  on  be- 
half of  the  candidate  without  the  sta- 
tion receiving  such  a  certification  from 
the  candidate  or  his  agent.  If  the  candi- 
date or  his  agent  makes  a  false  certifi- 
cation he,  of  course,  would  be  subject 
to  criminal  penalties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  campaign  costs 
and  expenditures  have  reached  crisis 
proportions.  IX  our  American  political 
processes  are  not  to  be  dominated  by 
special  moneyed  interests  there  must  be 
effective  regulation  and  reduction  of 
campaign  expenditures.  The  bill  before 
the  House  is  a  major  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  could  tell  me  what  con- 
sideration his  subcommittee  gave  to  the 
diflerences  in  congressional  districts.  I 
do  not  have  In  mind  differences  in  pop- 
ulation, but  other  considerations.  In  my 
own  congressional  district,  for  example, 
we  have  no  television  stations.  Our  prin- 
cipal television  outlets  are  in  the  city  of 
Washington  which,  of  course,  is  heard 
not  only  by  the  people  here  In  the  Capi- 
tal but  also  is  heard  In  Maryland  smd  In 
parts  of  Virginia  which  I  do  not  repre- 
sent, as  you  know,  however,  there  are 
other  congressional  districts  in  cities,  and 
a  Member  of  the  House  who  represents 
a  city  may  be  heard  by  everyone  Uvlng 
within  his  district. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  difference 
of  congressional  districts  that  is  not 
recognized  in  this  bill.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  comment  on  this. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  that  was  a 
question,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  explain 
to  the  gentleman  that  what  we  wanted  to 
do  in  this  bill  is  to  make  it  equal  for  the 
candidates,  and  if  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  his  situation,  that  situation  then 
also  applies  to  the  gentleman's  opponent. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  clarify  my  question 
by  saying  I  have  never  spent  a  i>enny  on 
television  in  the  two  terms  I  have  been 
elected  to  the  Congress.  I  have  no  iwesent 
plans  to  spend  money  on  television  this 
year.  So  it  is  not  a  personal  question  I 
am  asking.  However,  I  do  see  a  material 
difference  in  the  makeup  of  various 
congressional  districts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  If 
the  gentleman  is  asking  me  if  I  think 
that  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  is  a  fact. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  But  is  the  difference  in 
the  makeup  of  the  districts  considered 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Yes.  it  has  been  considered. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want 
to  commend  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  for 
doing  such  an  outstanding  job  on  this 
legislation.  Of  course,  it  is  not  going  to 
solve  all  the  inequities  of  the  cost  of 
campaigning  on  radio,  television,  but  I 
toink  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  dizectioo. 
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I  would  be  happier  if  a  ceiling  could  also 
be  placed  on  newspaper  advertising.  I  am 
not  for  doing  financial  harm  to  our  ra- 
dio and  television  stations  but  I  believe 
this  legislation  will  in  the  long  run  help 
them.  It  certainly  will  make  time  on  ra- 
dio and  television  more  accessible  to 
both  parties  and  their  respective  can- 
didates. In  my  last  election  campaign 
my  opponent  spent  10  times  as  much  as 
I  had  to  spend.  If  this  legislation  had 
been  law  he  could  not  have  spent  so 
much  money  and  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  financially. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  try  to  answer  the  question  posed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  relative 
to  his  being  in  an  area  that  did  not  have 
any  tele\lsion  stations.  Is  it  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  to  see  to  it  that  the  can- 
didate receives  the  lowest  possible  rate, 
which  means  that  the  candidate  In  this 
question  would  receive  a  local  rate  if  the 
stations  had  local  rates  in  addition  to 
their  regular  national  rate? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  would  say  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned— and  I  believe 
I  speak  for  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee — is  to  do  two  things. 

One  is  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  seats 
here  in  the  Congress,  in  the  Senate,  or 
in  the  governorships.  It  is  to  stem  the 
tide  of  money  talking  in  politics  the  way 
it  has.  People  who  have  quite  a  bit  of 
money  to  spend  in  the  campaign  em- 
phasize the  technique  of  the  television 
blitz.  Some  people  have  been  accused  of 
buying  elections.  This  bill  is  aimed  at 
preventing  that. 

Second,  this  bill  is  aimed  at  stopping 
unequal  treatment.  If  the  gentleman  has 
an  awful  lot  of  money,  and  I  do  not  have 
very    much — which     probably     is     the 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
We  should  not  be  running  for  the  same 
office  except  under  stringent  rules.  Let 
us  have  the  people  judge  each  candidate 
in  the  same  way. 

Therefore,  if  one  wanted  to  charac- 
terize the  bill,  I  would  say  this  is  a  poor 
man's  bill,  to  prevent  people  who  want 
to  serve  the  public  from  being  over- 
whelmed by  an  avalanche  of  money.  Let 
the  people  judge  what  the  candidates 
stand  for  instead  of  how  much  money 
they  have. 

As  I  thought  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  so  long  as  the  treatment 
of  conditions  surrounding  the  electi(m  is 
equal.  I  believe  this  bill  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massswihusetts.  1 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  who  has  done  a 
great  job  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  On 
this  point,  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  the  subcommittee  did  dis- 
cuss this.  We  felt  that  it  would  be  very 
dUScult.  highly  difficult,  to  come  up  with 


a  sliding  scale  which  would  apply  across 
the  country.  We  felt  the  fairest  thing 
would  be  to  apply  a  dollar  figure,  so  that 
each  candidate  would  be  treated  fairly 
in  that  particular  race. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
plimenting the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusctts,  and 
the  committee  for  a  tremendous  job  of 
reviewing  this  whole  field  and  improv- 
ing in  very  substantial  particulars  the 
bill  which  came  over  from  the  other  body 
on  this  same  subject. 

The  work  which  the  subcommittee  put 
into  this  bill  has  certainly  tightened  up 
considerably  the  provisions  that  control 
the  spending  limitations,  and  it  certainly 
has  provided  some  enforcement  mechan- 
ism that  was  very  sadly  lacking  in  the 
bill  of  the  other  body. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  had  some  stations  moving  in  the 
direction  of  getting  away  from  discrim- 
ination against  political  advertisers,  but 
I  believe  the  gentleman  correctly  stated 
that  there  are  still  a  nimiber  of  places 
where  the  candidate  is  badly  discrimi- 
nated against  with  respect  to  the  rates 
which  he  must  pay. 

I  believe  this  bill  takes  a  step  which  is 
long  overdue.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
and  his  committee  for  what  they  have 
done  on  this  particular  provision. 

In  the  bill  there  is  a  subsection  on 
No.  5  which  says: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"broadcasting  station"  Includes  a  community 
antenna  television  system,  and  the  terms 
"licensee"  and  "station  licensee"  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  community  antenna  tele- 
vision system,  mean  the  operator  of  such 
system. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  If 
I  may  interrupt  the  gentleman,  I  do  not 
know  to  which  section  he  refers,  but  cer- 
tainly we  included  CATV. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  is  on  page  5  of 
the  bUl. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
broadcasting  station  is  intended  to  in- 
clude every  kind  of  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, notwithstanding  this  language,  is  it 
not?  It  is  supposed  to  include  the  radio 
stations  and  the  television  stations, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  PM  or  AM, 
or  whether  we  are  talking  about  big 
broadcasting  stations  or  small  broad- 
casting stations.  They  are  all  supposed 
to  be  covered,  notwithstanding  this  par- 
ticular language  with  respect  to  com- 
munity antenna  television  systems. 

Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Yes.  In  the  other  sections  of  course,  there 
is  language  about  all  broadcasters. 

At  the  time  there  was  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  CATV  was  just  going  to  re- 
broadcast  programs  from  other  stations 
or  originate  programs  of  their  own.  I 
think  it  is  clear  now,  since  the  FCC  has 
spoken  on  this  subject,  that  they  will 
f  have  to  become  regular  broadcasters  on 
their  own. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  point  I  was 
going  to  make  is  that  the  bill  Is  not  limit- 


ing broadcasting  stations  just  to  commu- 
nity antenna  television  stations. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
On  the  contrary.  We  thought  we  were 
expanding  It,  and  we  did. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's bill  is  a  fine  bill  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  points  which  I  am 
sure  can  be  cleared  up  in  conference. 
This  is  a  bill,  I  believe,  that  should  have 
the  wholehearted  support  of  everyone 
The  Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress, 
which  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  work  In  this  Congress. 
I  hope  It  will  be  possible  to  complete 
action  on  this  bill  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress In  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  wovild  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
that  the  Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress first  presented  to  the  House  and 
to  the  Senate  is  a  far  cry  from  this  bill. 
That  bill  merely  went  to  cutting  rates 
for  all  political  candidates.  I  think  this 
bill  is  a  great  improvement  over  that 
one.  Although  the  committee  certainly 
deserves    commendation    for    being    a 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  the  Conmiittee 
for  an  Effective  Congress  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  Prom  what  they 
have  said  to  me.  they  think  the  gentle- 
man has  tremendously  improved  the  bill, 
and  they  are  very  proud  of  the  work  he 
has  done  on  it.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  again. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  fine  statement. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  In  1968 
political  spending  was,  for  time  only  in 
the  entire  broadcasting  system,  $59  mil- 
lion. In  the  hearings  was  the  question 
raised,  assimiing  that  the  same  time  is 
used  in  1972.  how  much  each  average 
candidate  will  save  or  how  much  the 
total  is  of  what  will  be  saved?  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  same  amount  of  time  is  con- 
sumed in  1972— and  I  sun  trying  to  get 
this  for  the  Record — then  how  much  will 
the  industry  lose  under  the  impact  of  this 
bill.  I  am  not  a  television  or  radio  man. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  a  very  good  and  solid  question. 
The  answer  to  that  is  the  question  of  how 
much  time  any  Individual  candidate  for 
whatever  office  he  is  seeking  may  desire 
to  put  Into  television. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  question  I  am  ask- 
ing Is,  assimiing  the  same  time  is  used  In 
1972  as  In  1968,  how  much  will  the  in- 
dustry lose  In  dollars? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  industry  will  lose 
anything,  frankly,  because  if  the  candi- 
dates will  have  more  money  available  for 
TV,  then  they  will  use  it. 

Mr.  LENNON.  It  has  not  been  limited 
before.  Is  not  your  expenditure  limited 
here  vmder  this  legislation  for  time  spent 
on  television  or  radio? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Yes.  The  limitation  is  $20,000  or  7  cents 
per  vote.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you 
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use  television— and  I  do  not  mean  you 
individuaUy.  but  any  Member  of  the 
Souse-however.  I  know  that  $20,000  out 
of  my  budget^and  I  may  have  a  more 
limited  budget  than  most^-f or  television 
and  radio  is  a  pretty  good  hunk  of  what 
I  spend  In  campaigning. 

Mr  LENNON.  What  I  want  to  get  on 
the  Recobd  IB.  assuming  the  same  tune  Is 
consumed  in  1972  as  in  1968  in  both  radio 
and  television  broadcasting,  how  much 
will  this  legislation  cost  the  industry  for 
1972.  in  round  figures? 

Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  cannot  answer  the  quesUon.  No  one  in 
the  House  can  answer  that  question,  i 
carmot  answer  that  because  we  did  not 
have  a  count.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
the  Industry  has  made  or  every  radio  and 
broadcasting  station  in  the  country  took 
in  in  political  broadcasting.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  they  will  increase  their  take. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Do  you  think  that  there 
will  be  wider  participation  and  therefore 
they  will  keep  up  the  level  as  high  as  it 

was  in  1968?  ^      ,^ 

Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
That"  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  answer  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  jrield  to  the  gentieman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  The  lowest  rate  as 
compared  with  the  highest  rate  is  some- 
where between  60  and  70  percent.  So  you 
can  take  $59  million  and  take  60  percent 
or  70  percent  of  it.  Although  it  is  not 
the  same  for  every  State  that  is  about 
what  the  lowest  rate  would  be  In  com- 
parison with  the  highest  rate.  So  if  you 
took  60  percent  of  roughly  $60  million 
you  have  got  your  answer,  or  if  you  took 
70  percent  you  have  the  answer  on  $59 
million. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  would  seem  to  me 
it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion because  it  presumes  that  the  TV 
stotlon  is  selling  time  only  to  candidates 
when  in  fact  In  my  area  TV  stations  are 
not  particularly  Interested  In  selling 
time  to  candidates  because  it  tends  to 
disturb  their  ordinary  commercial  time. 
So  it  seems  to  me  the  cost  of  any  limita- 
tion either  in  amount  of  time  or  in  price 
of  advertising  cannot  be  measured  pre- 
cisely. Many  of  the  stations  in  my  area 
would  much  prefer  to  sell  less  political 
advertising  time  because  it  disturbs  their 
whole  process  of  sales  on  programing 
■  time  and  on  commercial  advertising. 
Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  agree  with  the  gentieman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts  has  consumed  33  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
The  bill  before  us  today  treats  two 
aspects  of  poUtical  broadcasting.  The 
first  is  the  application  of  the  equal  time 
provisions  of  the  Communications  Act 


to  the  campaigns  for  the  Presidency. 
In  1960.  Congress  suspended  the  appli- 
cation of  this  section  as  to  that  cam- 
paign and  the  results  were  the  nation- 
wide television  debates.  In  1964  and 
1968  there  was  much  discussion  of  again 
suspending  the  law.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  were  bitter  political  differ- 
ences as  to  the  desirability  of  any  such 
action,  enough  so  as  to  finally  block  it. 
So  the  elections  In  those  2  later  years 
struggled  along  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 315  as  It  Is  presenUy  written,  re- 
quiring equal  time  on  the  airwaves  to 
any  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  can  claim  that 
those  elections  were  in  any  way  Impaired 
because  of  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  same  pro- 
posal comes  forth  again  as  we  look  for- 
ward to  an  election  year  in  1972.  The 
politicians  all  try  to  outguess  each  other 
as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  to 
his  party  by  suspending  or  not  suspend- 
ing section  315.  The  networks  again 
clamor  for  a  complete  across-the-board 
repeal  of  the  equal  time  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act,  a  proposition 
which  would  put  every  candidate  down 
to  dogcatcher  at  the  mercy  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry.  Personally  I  think  the 
equal  time  provisions  have  been  bene- 
ficial and  worked  reasonably  well.  If  they 
have  been  something  of  a  burden  for 
broadcasters  they  have  also  been  a  real 
protection  for  the  public. 

The  committee  has  brought  forth  a 
bin  which  will  at  least  avoid  the  peren- 
nial argument.  It  does  not  suspend  the 
operation  of  section  315  of  the  communi- 
cations law  for  this  election  alone.  In- 
stead It  repeals  It  for  all  time  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Presidency.  If  it  is  desirable 
in  some  clrmumstances,  depending  upon 
whether  your  candidate  is  an  "out"  or 
an  "in,"  then  it  is  better  to  solve  it  per- 
manently. Let  everyone  play  by  the  same 
nUes  from  here  on.  This  will  settie  the 
matter  on  a  permanent  basis.  On  those 
grounds  only  I  favor  the  proposid.  I  do 
think  that  it  should  be  understood  what 
we  are  doing. 

The  other  major  issue  which  Is  treated 
in  this  bill  Is  political  spending  in  the 
electronic  media.  All  of  the  laws  intended 
to  curb  political  spending  have  seemed 
to  accomplish  Uttie.  Campaign  spend- 
ing has  spiraled  out  of  sight  and  the 
largest  increase  has  been  in  radio  and 
TV.  This  bill  could  do  something  about 
it.  bur  committee  is  not  legally  charged 
with  a  general  overhaul  of  campaign 
practices.   It  has  authority  only  with 
oversight  and  legislation  dealing  with 
communications.  To  this  extent  we  have 
the  most  effective  handle  on  the  problem 
of   mounting  campaign  costs   and  the 
overwhelming  of  a  political  opponent  by 
drowning  him  in  money.  This  biU  would 
limit  candidates  for  Federal  offices  and 
Governors  to  $20,000  for  radio  and  TV 
in  a  general  election  or  7  cents  a  vote 
based  on  the  last  election,  whichever  is 
higher.  In  the  case  of  congressional  can- 
didates the  $20,000  will  almost  always 
be  the  limit  while  senatorial  candidates 
will  use  the  other  measure.  Based  upon 
1968  figures,  a  candidate  for  Senator  or 
Governor    could    spend    the    following 


amounts  in  the  listed  sUtes.  In  New  York 
and  California,  the  figure  would  be  near- 
ly $500,000.  Ohio,  Michigan.  Illinois,  and 
Pennsylvania  vary  from  a  quarter  to  one- 
third  miUion  doUars.  There  are  six  Stet^ 
in  which  the  7-cent  formula  would  be 
below  the  $20,000  minimum  when  appUed 
to  the  entire  Stote. 

Only  half  of  the  amount  allowed  for 
a  general  election  may  be  used  in  a 
primary  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pn^idcucv 

Enforcement  machinery  is  very  simple. 
Broadcasters  are  required  to  obtain  a 
certificate  from  the  candidate  that  any 
attempt  to  buy  time  hi  his  b^ialf  will 
not  exceed  the  maximum.  This  includes 
committees,   individuals,   or   any  other 
group  which  may  come  forward  to  pro- 
vide air  time  for  his  caim>aign.  If  this 
turns  out  to  be  something  of  a  burden 
for  the  station  owner  it  could  be  con- 
sidered as  his  contribution  to  clean  elec- 
tions. His  further  contribution  will  be 
in  the  form  of  the  rate  he  must  charge    / 
poUtical  candidates.  The  biU  provides 
that  such  broadcasts  will  cost  only  as 
much  as  the  lowest  rate  the  station 
charges  for  comparable  time  for  other 
purposes.  This  sounds  simple  but  may 
be  fairly  complicated  in  practice  since 
the  present  system  of  charging  time  is 
very   complicated.   There   are  a   dozen 
methods  under  which  a  commercial  ad- 
vertiser might  be  charged  for  any  given 
segment  and  charges  vary  greatly  from 
area  to  area. 

One  reason  the  bill  does  not  attempt 
to  cover  all  poUtical  races  is  the  varia- 
tion in  election  laws  among  the  States. 
Some  States  elect  aU  of  their  State  office- 
holders and  some  do  not.  For  this  reason 
only  Governors  were  included.  It  will  be 
possible  for  States  to  take  advantage  of 
Uus  new  scheme  by  legislative  action  on 
their  own.  U  a  State  desires  to  use  the 
UmitB  set  forth  In  this  bill— or  lower 
limite — on  political  broadcasting  in  its 
elections  it  may  specify  which  offices  will 
be  included.  When  this  is  done,  the 
broadcaster,  wherever  he  may  be,  in  or 
out  of  that  State,  must  honor  that  limi- 
tation and  obtain  the  required  certifi- 
cates. This  provision  makes  the  bill  of 
maximum  use  to  the  States  in  solving 
whatever  problems  they  may  have  in 
spending  for  poUtical  broadcasts.  But 
what  if  a  broadcaster  pays  no  attention 
to  the  requirements  of  this  bill?  No 
penalty  provisions  are  set  forth,  but  pres- 
ent terms  of  the  Communications  Act 
make  him  liable  for  fines  up  to  $10,000 
and  imprisonment  up  to  1  year. 

If  forced  to  accept  any  and  aU  re- 
quests for  time  and  then  accommodate  aU 
other  candidates  demanding  equal  time, 
the  licensee  might  have  nothing  but 
commercials  on  the  air  for  several  weeks. 
This  would  violate  all  of  the  rules  de- 
signed to  prevent  overcommerclalization. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  althoxigh  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
looks  with  disfavor  on  a  station  poUcy 
which  precludes  paid  poUtical  broad- 
casts it  also  recognizes  that  there  are 
obligations  to  regular  advertisers.  This 
biU  does  not  disturb  the  present  law  on 
this  point.  The  Mcensee  must  use  good 
sense  in  the  presenUtion  of  paid  com- 
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mercial  material.  He  Is  not  by  law  re- 
qxiired  to  accept  political  broadcasting. 
If  accepting  spots  would  make  him  liable 
to  accept  those  of  10  people  nmning  for 
the  same  oflBce  he  might  very  well  find  it 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  his  station  or 
his  listeners.  Although  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  equal  time  requirements  are 
sound  and  should  be  retained.  I  also  feel 
that  licensees  should  not  be  in  jeopardy 
for  deciding  not  to  accept  political  adver- 
tising for  a  particular  oCBce,  except  rea- 
sonable amounts. 

This  bill  is  hardly  a  cure-all  for  the 
many  problems  involving  campaign  prac- 
tices and  campaign  spending.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, the  most  practical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion thus  far  proposed  to  make  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  For  one  thing,  the 
electronic  media   is  gaining  more  and 
more  attention  from  candidates  as  the 
best  means  to  reach  the  voter.  No  doubt 
it  is.  If,  therefore,  we  csn  successfully 
curb  the  amoimts  which  can  thus  be 
spent,  it  Is  bound  to  put  some  restraints 
on  excessive  overall  campaign  spending. 
One  issue  which  will  become  of  im- 
portance once  this  bOl  is  passed  regards 
the  effective  date.  The  Senate  bill  would 
put  the  new  limitations  In  effect  at  once. 
The  House  bill  delays  implementation 
until  next  year.  I  think  we  should  be 
clear  here  and  now  that  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  force  Immediate  effect  will  pro- 
bably result  in  no  legislation.  It  is  en- 
tirely too  late  in  the  year  and  too  near 
election  time  for  the  administrative  de- 
tails   to    be    worked    out   before   cam- 
paigns are  underway.  No  doubt  much  of 
the  available  air  time  has  already  been 
contracted  for.  Licensees  need  to  look 
forward  to  election  time  with  full  know- 
ledge of  these  new  limitations  and  re- 
quirements.  The  Federal   Communica- 
tions Commission  must  also  make  prep- 
arations to  carry  out  its  new  responsi- 
bilities and  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
in  this  regard  make  sense  and  should  be 
upheld  in  conference  between  the  two 
bodies. 

With  these  observations  and  recom- 
mendations. I  endorse  the  proposed  leg- 
islation and  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  want  to  get  into  a  debate  at  this 
particular  point  on  what  the  gentleman 
has  been  discussing,  but  at  this  point 
would  the  gentleman  say  the  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  a  bill  this  fall  would  be 
notice  pretty  much  to  the  contracting 
parties  on  this  point,  that  it  was  pos- 
siWe  that  legislation  limiting  them  to 
the  figure  in  this  bill  would  apply  to 
this  year's  campaign  expenses? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No;  I  would  say  as 
a  lawyer  it  would  not  be  legal  notice  on 
anyone. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  well  aware  that  contracts  for 
all  kinds  of  transactions  have  been 
voided  by  action  of  this  Congress  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  in  the  past,  without  anf 
civil  liability  whatsoever. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.   May  I  say   under 
some  circumstances  that  may  be  true. 


but  under  most  circumstances  It  is  a 
violation  to  do  that  where  a  contract  has 
already  been  executed  In  good  faith  and 
there  has  been  an  exchange,  a  quid  pro 
quo.  and  the  contract  has  already  been 
entered  into.  It  would  be  an  ex  post 

f  &CtiO  l&w 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  If  I  had 
contracted  to  have  a  quantity  of  whisky 
delivered  and  It  was  made  illegal  to 
deliver  it,  would  I  be  made  liable? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No,  sir.  That  is  an 
entirely  separate  proposition  in  my  esti- 
mation. If  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  this,  which,  in  my  estimation,  Is 
a  legal  question,  that  would  be  all  wrong. 
I  would  say  it  is  perfectly  all  right  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  enact  It.  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  much  television  and 
I  do  not  think  I  will  have  much  trouble 
getting  my  contract  executed  when  the 
time  comes. 

I  think  the  committee  felt  this  way 
about  it  in  all  fairness  to  those  who 
may  have  already  entered  into  contracts. 
We  thought  we  ought  not  interfere  with 
those  contracts  alreadj'  entered  Into.  But 
if  this  body  decides  to  make  this  bill 
effective  immediately,  I  will  say  in  all 
good  faith  I  will  abide  by  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

May  I  say,  pursuing  further  the  in- 
quiry I  made  earlier  regarding  television 
time,  that  I  am  advised  there  is  a  local 
rate  for  television  stations  where  a  busi- 
nessman has  only  local  customers. 
Would  it  be  true  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress where  an  individual  represents 
only  a  portion  of  the  listening  audience, 
would  the  rate  specified  in  this  bill  be 
the  local  rate  applying  to  only  the 
people  from  his  congressional  district? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentleman  has 
a  station  that  has  that  kind  of  rate,  it 
would  apply.  Not  very  many  television 
stations  would  make  that  kind  of  rate 
applicable.  Nesirly  all  of  them  have  one 
single  rate  areawide.  but  if  there  is  a 
rate  applicable  only  to  the  area  In  which 
the  gentleman's  own  district  Is  located 
and  there  Is  a  business  rate  for  that  area, 
he  may  have  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  hear  television  advertisements 
over  the  Washington  stations  for  private 
businesses,  such  as  automobile  dealers, 
who  I  doubt  draw  any  large  number  of 
customers  from  throughout  the  entire 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  I  wonder 
if  they  might  be  getting  a  local  rate  and 
if  that  is  true,  would  the  rate  be  appli- 
cable as  far  as  the  candidates  within  a 
congressional  district? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  there  is  a  local  rate, 
then  it  would  be  applicable  to  the  can- 
didates. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  consimied  17  minutes. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Vah 
Deerlin)  . 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  legislation  is  needed,  and  it  Is  timely. 


It  comes  at  a  juncture  In  our  history 
when  I  perceive,  and  I  think  most  Mem- 
bers do,  that  the  American  public  Is  be- 
coming quite  cynicsd  about  this  matter 
of  campaign  spending. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
we  as  a  nation  are  not  pricing  ourselves 
out  of  democracy.  This  legislation  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  the  most  sensitive  area 
of  runaway  campaign  spending. 

It  came  out  of  the  sul)committee  unan- 
imously. Indeed,  with  one  dissenting  vote, 
it  came  out  of  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  as  a 
truly  bipartisan  measure.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  reform  bill.  Reform  legislation 
can  and  should  be  bipartisan. 

Some  persons  in  the  White  House  have 
not  jiraiped  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
this  legislation.  It  portends  a  really  basic 
change  in  the  matter  of  equal  time  provi- 
sions, leading  to  a  fuller  public  discussion 
of  campaign  issues  in  the  very  next  and 
In  future  presidential  campaigns. 

By  the  same  token,  as  has  been  noted 
in  the  debate  thus  far,  there  are  those  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  who  feel  that  they 
repres«»t  the  poor  man's  party,  who 
would  have  hoped  that  the  legislation 
could  take  effect  In  time  to  protect  Dem- 
ocrats for  this  year's  campaign. 

But  the  bill  which  we  have  come  up 
with  in  our  committee  is  much  better  in 
all  respects  than  the  measure  which  the 
other  body  sent  to  us  some  months  ago. 
The  deltiyed  effective  date  seems  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  getting  good,  permanent, 
ongoing  legislation  that  will  truly  reform 
the  American  elective  process. 

Yes,  this  Is  a  good  bill.  It  adds  pri- 
maries to  the  general  election  provisions 
which  were  voted  by  the  Senate.  In  many 
districts — not  just  in  the  Southern  States 
of  this  Nation,  but  elsewhere — election 
success  in  a  primary  augurs  success  In 
November,  almost  automatically.  To  ex- 
empt primaries  from  the  general  provi- 
sions of  limiting  campaign  expenditures 
for  radio  and  television  would  fall  to  do 
the  job.  The  other  body,  In  this  respect, 
did  fail. 

It  was  felt  that  statewide  elections  for 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  can 
be  so  comparable  in  importance,  and  in 
costs,  to  campaigns  for  Federal  office  that 
those  ofidces  should  be  Included.  They 
were  not  contained  In  the  Senate  Wll. 
Then,  in  order  to  meet  prospective 
States'  rights  argimients,  we  in  the  House 
committee  established  the  triggering 
mechanism  for  State  legislatures.  If  they 
believe  this  law  should  be  applied  on  a 
statewide  basis  to  all  offices,  State  and 
local,  each  State  legislature  can  enact 
limitations  which  do  not  exceed  the  lim- 
itations that  are  set  for  Pedetal  candl- 
<llate6  and  gubernatorial  candidates. 
They  may  go  lower;  they  may  not  set 
higher  limits. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  On  this  point  about  the 
triggering  mechanism  for  State  legisla- 
tures, I  would  hope  there  would  also  be 
a  triggering  mechanism  for  other  House 
committees.  One  thing  which  troubles 
me  about  this  legislation  is  that  it  has 
the  effect  of  putting  the  broadcast  In- 
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dustry    at    a    distinct    disadvantage.    I 
vmderstand  that  the  committee  present- 
ing this  bUl  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  other  types  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures, but  the  result  is  going  to  be  that 
newspapers  and  direct  mall  and  other 
means  of  reaching  the  voters  are  going 
to  have  an  unfair  advantage  over  broad- 
casting. To  me.  If  we  are  going  to  be  really 
fair  and  intend  to  get  at  the  crux  of  the 
problem,  the  other  committees  with  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  other  aspects  of  cam- 
paigning  should   also   respond   to   this 
problem    and    eliminate    this    inequity 
which  we  are  on  the  verge  of  legislating 
today.  Limitations  should  be  placed  on 
other  media  as  well. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  genUemans 
point  is  soundly  taken.  As  he  noted, 
broadcasting  is  the  area  In  which  our 
committee  has  jurisdiction.  Broadcast- 
ing happens  to  be  also  the  area  in  which 
the  greatest  inflation  has  been  noted  in 
campaign  spending.  Most  observers  agree 
it  is  the  most  effective  form  of  campaign- 
ing I  think  it  was  Harry  Truman  who 
said— and  It  was  slightly  indeUcate— that 
newspaper  advertising  for  politicians 
was— well,  he  decried  it.  He  said  in  effect 
that  it  was  not  worth  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  point  I  wanted 
to  make  is,  that  this  is  an  enforceable 
bill.  A  regulatory  body  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Federal  Commuxuca- 
tlons  Commission,  does  have  control  over 
broadcasters  through  the  licensing  proc- 
ess   Responsibility  for  compliance  will 

rest as  it  does  in  Great  Britain— with 

the  candidate.  Before  a  broadcaster  may 
accept  political  advertising,  he  must  be 
assured  by  the  candidate,  or  by  the  can- 
didate's authorized  represenUtive,  that 
the  advertising  falls  within  that  candi- 
date's legal  limitation.  Penalties  for  vio- 
lation would  be  levied  against  the  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this  bill  to- 
day wiU  breathe  fresh  air  into  our  elec- 
tive processes.  ,  _.  , j 
Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  BaoYHttD . 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  blU  will  do  four  things. 
The  first.  Is  to  repeal  the  equal  oppor- 
tunities provisions  in  section  315  as  it  ap- 
plies to  presidential  elections.  Thus  It 
would  permit  the  networks  and  the 
broadcasters  to  give  wider  and  greater 
coverage  to  presidential  campaigns. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  rea- 
sonable limits  on  the  amounts  which 
can  be  spent  by  certain  candidates  for 
political  office. 

Third,  the  bill  would  provide  a  rule 
that  the  rate  charged  these  local  candi- 
dates would  be  the  lowest  prevailing 
rate. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
States  by  law  to  place  candidates  for 
State  and  local  office  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
Just  for  a  moment  the  section  which 
would  repeal  the  equal  opportunities  pro- 
visions which  are  found  In  section  315 
dealing  with  presidential  elections. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  amends  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act.  The 
Communications  Act  presently  provides 


that  If  a  broadcast  licensee  permits  any 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice to  use  his  station,  then  he  must  by 
law— he  must— afford  equal  time  or  equal 
opportunity  for  that  candidate's  oppo- 
nent or  for  all  other  candidates  for  the 
same  office  to  be  able  to  use  his  station. 
So  this  amendment  would  repeal  that 
section  as  it  applies  to  presidential  elec- 
tions only.  As  a  result,  it  will  permit 
wider  use  of  the  broadcast  media  by 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. As  it  was  originaly  written,  this 
section  had  the  intent  of  providing  equal 
time  or  equal  opportimity  for  all  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President. 
But  what  has  Jtiappened  Is  that  it  has 
acted  as  a  restriction  on  any  time  given. 
In  the  past,  we  have  had  elections  with 
as  many  as  a  dozen  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident. These  individuals  were  not  on  the 
ballot  in  every  State,  but  there  have  been 
candidates  for  President  far  in  excess  of 
just   the   two   major   political    parties. 
So,  as  section  315  Is  presently  written, 
the  broadcasters  just  do  not  want  to 
give  time  to  a  candidate  because  then 
they  would  be  required  under  section  315 
to  give  time  to  many  other  candidates, 
perhaps  as  many  as  a  dozen. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
stated,  section  315.  as  it  applied  to  presi- 
dential elections,  was  suspended — not  re- 
pealed but  suspended — one  time  In  the 
1960  election. 

Regardless  of  the  way  the  Members 
may  feel  about  how  the  1968  election 
came  out,  I  feel  that  the  suspension 
worked  well.  I  feel  that  there  is  sufficient 
public  Interest  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tions that  broadcasters  should  and  will 
devote  substantial  time  to  the  presiden- 
tial election  camptiign  and.  ot  course,  to 
the  extent  that  the  free  time  is  given, 
campaign  costs  will  be  reduced  to  that 
extent.  In  1960  our  experience  then  was 
that  the  broadcasters  gave  over  82  hours 
of  programing  to  the  presidential  cam- 
ixalgn  whereas  In  the  last  election  when 
the  suspension  of  section  315  was  not  In 
effect,  only  26  hours  were  devoted  to  the 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  cam- 
paign. Much  of  this  time,  I  might  say, 
was  in  the  exempt  section;  that  is,  mu(^ 
of  the  26  hours  were  included  in  bona 
fide  newscasts. 

So  in  view  of  our  experience  in  the 
1960  election  and  in  view  of  the  benefits, 
the  fact  that  the  public  is  able  to  actu- 
ally see  the  candidates  and  hear  them, 
and  listen  to  their  views  on  the  Issues 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  otherwise 
possible,  I  feel  that  this  section  should 
be  repealed,  not  suspended  but  should 
be  repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  confident  tliat  the 
broadcasters  will  apply  good  faith  and 
that  they  will  apply  fairness  in  their  pro- 
graming, and  we  on  the  committee  do 
not  expect  any  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  this  point 
that  with  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  the  signing  of  it  into  law.  that  the 
committee  does  not  intend  and  does  not 


expect  that  the  networks  or  the  broad- 
casters will  necessarily  dictate  the  format 
or  the  presentation  of  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  We  had 
the  so-called  great  debates  of  I960,  but 
other  formats  may  be  worked  out  and 
can  be  worked  out  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  candidates  and  the  broadcasters. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

When  the  gentleman  mentioned  rates 

a  few  moments  ago.  did  the  genUeman 

say  the  lowest  rate  or  the  local  rate? 

Mr.   BROYHILL   of  North  Carolina. 

The  lowest  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  lowest  rate? 
Mr.   BROYHILL  of   North   Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  is  without  re- 
gard to  the  class  of  time  in  which  the 
political  broadcast  might  be  made? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
The  lowest  rate  in  the  time  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  lowest  rate  In  the 
time  period? 

Mr.   BROYHILL  of   North   Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BRO'TZMAN.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
merely  want  to  take  this  time  first  of 
all  to  recoimt  that  certainly  when  this 
bill  came  over  from  the  Senate  I  was 
somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
it  because  I  did  not  really  think  it  was 
fair.  But  I  beUeve  that  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  genUeman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Macdonau))  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  BROYHn,L), 
that  we  have  greately  improved  upon 
this  so  that  it  is  in  fact  fair  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be. 

Nxmiber  one,  it  is  fair  to  the  general 
public,  and  that  is  oiu-  first  considera- 
tion. The  people  of  this  country  have 
evidenced  a  strong  desire  to  hear  presi- 
dential debates.  And  so  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  political  hassle  every  4  years  we 
have  provided  a  method  which  repeals 
section  315(a)  as  It  relates  to  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  so  that 
the  public  will  in  fact  have  an  oppwr- 
tunlty  to  hear  the  debates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
In  response  to  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  I  know  he  very 
well  remembers  what  we  went  through 
in  1964  and  went  through  in  1968  in  at- 
tempts to  repeal  or  suspend  at  that  time 
section  315(a)  applying  to  presidential 
elections. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  The  gentieman  is 

correct. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
So,  it  is  time  now  to  go  ahead  and  re- 
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peal  it  and  not  go  through  those  tortu- 
ous acts  every  presidential  year. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  think  the  bill  is 
fair  to  the  general  public  in  that  we 
do  not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  only 
letting  the  wealthy  of  this  country  run 
for  office. 

Certainly  this  places  a  restriction  on 
the  amoimt  of  expenditures  so  that  they 
all  have  a  shot  at  it. 

Finally.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  those  who 
are  aspiring  to  public  office. 

First,  it  applies  the  same  to  your  op- 
ponent as  it  does  to  you.  I  could  not 
agree  with  anyone  more  than  I  do  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Spring- 
er' when  he  said  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely essenUal  that  we  make  this  biU 
applicable  in  Januarj-  1971  rather  than 
in  1970  lest  too  many  people  would  have 
breach  of  contract  actions  confronting 
them  in  a  whole  myriad  of  lawsuits. 

I  support  this  bill  because  in  its  pres- 
ent form  I  think  it  is  fair. 

I  do  congratulate  the  leadership  we 
have  had.  and  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  urge  the  House  to  sup- 
port it  as  written. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Harvey). 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  shortly 
after  the  last  election  I  was  approached 
in  my  office  by  two  representatives  of  the 
National  Committee  for  an  Effective 
Congress.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  time.  I  will  say.  because  that  com- 
mittee had  not  backed  me  in  my  election 
bid.  For  the  most  part,  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  we  did  not  share,  at  least,  many 
of  the  same  goals. 

Nevertheless,  their  purpose  in  coming 
to  me  was  because  I  served  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications,  and  the 
goal  they  had  in  this  particular  instance 
was  the  goal  of  making  more  television 
time  available  at  a  lesser  cost  to  candi- 
dates for  Congress. 

This  was  a  goal  that  I  felt  was  a  very 
worthy  goal,  and  a  goal  I  felt  I  could  not 
quarrel  with,  at  the  very  least. 

So  at  that  time  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  and  I  both  Intro- 
duced bUls,  similar  biUs,  that  were  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Macdonald)  and  several  others 
on  the  committee,  as  suggested  by  the 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress. 

In  this  bill,  we  have  carried  out  that 
particular  goal.  We  have  added  to  it  the 
additional  goal  of  placing  limits,  which 
I  happen  to  think  the  American  people 
want,  on  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  spent  with  the  broadcasting  media  by 
candidates  for  tha«e  particular  offices 
which  we  are  dealing  with  today. 

I  thought  that  the  testimony  presented 
by  that  Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress was  some  of  the  most  powerful  that 
we  had  before  our  committee,  and  I  would 
Just  quote  this  one  paragraph: 

The  reaUUes  of  politics  In  1970,  the  encr- 
mous  cost  an  effective  campaign  entails.  Is 
no  less  than  a  national  scandal.  The  non- 
partisan fact  is  that  campaign  costs  are  jeop- 
ardizing the  democratic  process.  The  Cam- 


paign Broadcasting  Reform  bill  is  a  major 
step  towards  ensuring  that  candidates  com- 
pete on  their  merits,  not  with  their  pocket- 
books. 


With  those  sentiments,  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree. 

We  also  have  testimony  before  us.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  broadcasters'  charges 
between  the  years  1964  and  1968  had  gone 
up  by  as  much  as  70  percent.  I  do  not 
have  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  that  is  far  in  excess  of  what 
the  general  increase  in  campaign  spend- 
ing had  been. 

Needless  to  say,  then,  we  felt  there 
was  need  for  the  bill.  It  has  been  well 
discussed  here  this  afternoon  and  I  shall 
not  go  into  any  greater  detail  other  than 
to  make  these  comments: 

First,  as  far  as  equal  time  is  concerned 
and  the  repeal  of  section  315.  If  once 
again  we  had  sought  to  suspend  section 
315  for  this  election  rather  than  a  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  section,  I  would  have 
rejected  it.  We  have  been  up  and  down 
that  road,  both  in  1964  and  in  1968.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  both  parties 
were  poUtically  motivated  by  circvm- 
stances  which  were  present  at  the  time 
of  each  of  those  elections.  They  guided 
the  parties  in  their  actions  at  that  par- 
ticular time. 

I  think  it  is  also  reasonable,  however, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  now  once  and 
for  all  repeal  section  315,  and  this  is 
what  we  are  doing  as  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  I  support  it 
without  qualification. 

I  would  point  out  in  closing  that  I 
understand  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered this  afternoon  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York    (Mr.   Bingham).  The 
amendment,  as  it  has  been  submitted  to 
me,  will  simply  place  an  additional  duty 
on  the  FCC  to  go  ahead  and  finish  the 
Job  that  we  have  attempted  in  this  par- 
ticular committee,  that  is,  to  compile 
jmd  to  keep  the  records  that  are  neces- 
sary in  this  particular  instance.  I  would 
say,  as  one  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee, I  happen  to  think  that  this  partic- 
ular action  is  necessary,  and  I  do  intend 
to  support  the  particular  amendment 
when  it  comes  up.  It  will  provide  for  the 
filling  of  another  loophole,  it  provides 
that    no    broadcaster    may    make    any 
charge  unless  the  candidate  certifies  that 
such  charge  will  not  vi<:^ate  the  limita- 
tions In  this  act.  Further,  the  broadcaster 
must  noUfy  the  FCC,  and  the  FCC  certify 
that  such  charge  will  not  violate  the 
act.  This  type  of  enforcement,  I  believe, 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment and  this  legislation  be  enacted.  It 
is  a  major  step  forward. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   (Mr.  Ott- 

INGER). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  think 
I  will  be  granted  a  certain  amount  of 
expertise  on  the  subject  of  this  legisla- 
tion. As  one  who  has  had  to  raise  very 
large  amounts  of  money  to  run  in  one 
of  the  biggest  States  In  the  coimtry,  I 
share  the  feelings  of  outrage  at  the  pres- 
ent system  that  have  been  expressed  here 
today.  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  be  a 


cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  which  reported 
it  out  unanimously.  I  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  chairman  for  the  excellent 
job  ih&t  he  did  in  perfecting  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  sponsoring 
campaign  reform  bUls  since  first  coming 
to  Congress.  On  February  18,  1965,  I 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  339, 
to  provide  tax  incentives  for  political 
contributions  and  periodical  reporting  of 
contributions  and  expenditures.  The  bill 
was  based  on  the  legislative  recommen- 
dations of  President  Kennedy's  Com- 
mission on  Campaign  Costs  and  I  stated 
then  that — 

These  burdens  must  not  force  candidates 
for  public  office  to  depend  either  on  large 
contributions  from  those  with  special  Inter- 
est, or  in  the  alternative,  on  pers3i.al  or 
family  funds.  Nor  should  these  substantial 
costs  bar  qualified  candidates  from  seeking 
public  office  simply  because  the  aforemen- 
tioned sources  are  not  available  to  them, 
either  by  choice  or  circumstance. 

On  February  15, 1967,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  90th  Congress,  I  reintroduced  the 
bill  as  House  Joint  Resolution  302. 

On  July  17, 1967, 1  introduced  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1967  to 
provide  Treasury  assistance  to  defray 
campaign  costs  for  all  candidates  for 
elective  Federal  office,  and  I  reintroduced 
this  bill  as  HR.  10258  on  AprU  17,  1969. 
Furtb-^rmore  Mr.  Chairman.  I  spon- 
sored legislation  in  1968  to  suspend  the 
equal  time  requirements  for  the  presi- 
dential campaign  that  year,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1969, 1  introduced  HR.  13721, 
to  provide  opportunities  to  congressional 
candidates  to  purchase  specified  broad- 
cast time  at  drastically  reduced  rates. 

The  crucial  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Is  the  effect  of  the  raising  of  these  sums 
on  the  electoral  process.  For  those  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  their  own  re- 
sources, or  resources  within  their  fami- 
lies, there  is  no  choice  but  to  go  to  those 
financiers  and  special  interests  who 
make  it  their  business  to  contribute  to 
political  campaigns  every  2  years  where 
they  think  it  will  do  the  most  good.  The 
implications  are  obvious.  If  anybody  in 
this  Chamber  thinks  the  American  peo- 
ple are  naive  enough  to  believe  campaign 
contributors  do  not  receive  favored  treat- 
ment in  congressional  offices  and  from 
executive  decisions,  he  is  deluding  him- 
self. This  practice  with  its  potential  for 
scandal  and  perversion  of  the  public  in- 
terest must  be  stopped.  Dependence  of 
elected  officials  on  personal  funds  or  spe- 
cial interest  financing  to  obtain  election 
has  to  be  ended. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  is 
not  an  adequate  answer  to  campaign  fi- 
nance inequities  merely  to  limit  the 
amount  a  candidate  can  spend.  If  we  did 
that,  we  would  guarantee  the  entrench- 
ment of  political  machines  in  primaries 
smd  perpetual  reelection  of  incumbents. 
The  only  way  to  challenge  a  machine  or 
incumbent  is  by  being  able  to  communi- 
cate effectively  one's  record  and  one's 
stands  on  the  Issues  and  being  able  to 
show  the  inadequacies  of  one's  oppo- 
nent's qualifications.  If  such  communica- 
tions were  excluded  by  a  limitation  of 
funds,  surfi  a  challenge  would  be  impos- 
sible. 
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I  think  this  points  out  areas  in  which 
this  legislation,  while  it  Is  a  good  start, 
is  nevertheless  defective.  Under  the 
present  legislation  in  the  State  of  New 
York  a  candidate  would  still  be  per- 
mitted and  virtually  have  to  raise  at 
least  $420,000  for  broadcast  media.  We 
have  approximately  6  milUon  people 
who  voted  in  the  last  election,  so  at  7 
cents  per  voter,  it  would  come  to 
$420  000.  So  there  is  still  no  assurance  of 
access  to  the  media  by  a  person  without 
money.  The  amount  of  $420,000  is  still 
very  substantial,  and  it  would  have  to  be 

Furthermore,  the  requirement  that 
one  could  spend  only  half  that  amount 
in  the  primaries  would  mean  to  a  very 
large  extent  that  chaUenges  to  the  po- 
Utical  machines  and  challenges  to  the 
incumbents  would  be  seriously  impaired. 
I  think  we  ought  to  consider  today  an 
amendment  to  do  away  with  that  dis- 
tinction, because  in  a  primary  election 
the  media  will  not  offer  a  special  rate  to 
reach  only  the  Democrats  or  only  the 
Republicans.  Primary  candidates  have 
to  reach  the  entire  electorate,  just  as  in 
a  general  election.  By  allow  ing  only  half 
the  sum  of  money  we  impair  seriously 
the  ability  of  a  person  to  challenge  in 
a  primary. 

To  really  make     this  system  fair,  I 
strongly  believe  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  give  free  access  to  the  media  for  all 
candidates  to  public  office,  and  I  intend 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  that  effect.  An  amend- 
ment to  that  effect  was  introduced  in 
my  behalf  in  the  subcommittee  by  the 
chairman  which  gave  consideration  to  it. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  important  thing 
here  is  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
to  assure  that  candidates,  regardless  of 
their  funds,  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  to  the  public.  With  to- 
day's astronomical  costs  for  the  media, 
with  the  cost  for  a  30-second  spot  In  the 
New  York  area  being  as  much  as  $6,000, 
it  is  very  important  that  in  order  to  be 
able  to  permit  our  elective  processes  to 
work  effectively,  we  allow  adequate  ac- 
cess to  the  media  by  all  candidates  and 
that  we  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  can- 
didate to  have  to  raise  or  to  have   large 
sums  of  money  In  order  to  be  able  to 
communicate. 

Our  objective  eventually,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  the  total  field  of  campaign  reform 
ought  to  be  not  Just  to  effect  free  broad- 
cast time  but  also  free  mailings,  free 
newspaper  advertising  and  the  public 
financing  of  the  other  costs  of  cam- 
paigning, but  then  to  prohibit  any  can- 
didate or  officeholder  from  taking  a  cent 
of  outside  money.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  reasonably  assure  that  officeholders 
no  longer  will  have  to  be  subject  to 
financial  pressures  with  respect  to  their 
campaigns. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  a  closing  word 
about  the  effective  date.  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  see  the  effective  date  apply  to 
this  election.  In  point  of  fact,  with  my 
own  race,  if  all  the  broadcast  stations 
would  offer  prime  time  at  the  lowest  rate 
they  sell  to  any  advertiser,  as  provided 
in  this  legislation,  and  all  the  other  can- 
didates would  agree  to  do  it,  I  would  be 


perfectly  happy  to  voluntarily  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  in  the 
forthcoming  election,  whether  it  passes 
or  not,  and  regardless  of  its  effective  date. 
I  believe  this  is  exceedingly  important 
legislation.  I  beUeve  it  will  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  part  of  the  poUtical  process 
which  has  aroused  deep  pubUc  distrust. 
This  bill  is  an  important  step  forward 
and  deserves  unanimous  support.  I  urge 
its  passage  today  so  that  its  provisions 
may  become  effective,  if  not  for  this 
election,  at  least  on  January  1.1971. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown).  ^   . 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
beUeve  the  legislation  is  needed.  It  is  m 
the  interest  of  the  American  people  to 
encourage  fairer  campaign  practices.  Al- 
though that  is  not  specifically  the  obliga- 
tion of  our  committee,  we  have  brought 
here  a  bill  which  does  serve  to  equahze 
the  competition  between  poUtical  can- 
didates on  the  electronic  media  by  plac- 
ing spending  limits  on  the  use  of  that 
medium    comparable    for    comparable 

offices.  .  . 

I  wiU  not  go  into  all  of  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  because  they  have  been 
adequately  covered  by  previous  speakers. 
There  is  one  problem  which  I  beUeve 
wUl  have  to  get  some  attention  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  for 
better  definition  when  this  bUl  becomes 
law  than  we  have  given  it  in  this  biU. 
That  is  the  part  on  the  top  of  page  2, 
where  we  provide  for  the  amendment  of 
section  315(b)   Umiting  the  charges  by 
broadcast  media  to:    "the  lowest  umt 
charge    of    tiie   station   for   the   same 
amount  of  time  in  the  same  time  penod. 
This  must  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion, as  I  said,  so  Uiat  it  wiU  be  clear 
that  the  language  means  there  should  be 
no  hardship  on  the  individual  sUtions. 
because  the  language  is  not  designed  to 
force  stations  to  seU  to  a  poUtician  at 
a  sacrifice  rate.  Rather,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  rate  should  be  no  lower  for 
poUtical  broadcast  use  than  that  charged 
for  comparable  contracts  for  other  types 
of  usage  of  the  same  amount  of  time  at 
the  same  rate  of  frequency  in  the  same 
time  period  on  that  same  stotion. 

It  is  particularly  designed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  that  the  candidate  wiU  not  be 
charged  any  higher  rate  for  the  use  of 
comparable  time  than  a  nonpoUtical  user 
of  that  time  might  be  charged. 

Let  me  also  observe  that  I  hope  the 
States  WiU  take  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sion in  this  legislation  which  will  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  Umit  the  spend- 
ing for  broadcast  media  by  candidates 
for  other  State  and  local  offices  besides 
those  limitations  which  are  provided  for 
in  the  legislation  we  have  written  here. 
There  are  several  mayoralty  or  county 
sheriff  or  coimty  commission  offices,  or 
even  school  board  offices,  which  encom- 
pass larger  constituencies  than  those  en- 
compassed by  the  average  Congressional 
district  in  the  United  SUtes,  and  which 
often  involve  the  expenditure  of  larger 
amounts   of   money   on   the   electronic 
media  than  Is  spent  for  congressional  of- 
fice. I  personaUy  would  like  to  have  seen 
this  legislation  include  those  offices,  but 


the  committee  in  its  wisdom  chose  not  to 
do  so  Rather,  the  committee  chose  to 
Umit  the  requirement  of  this  law  to  the 
congressional,  senatorial,  presidential, 
and  gubernatorial  offices. 

These  so-caUed  lower  offices,  as  we 
sometimes  think  of  them,  may  be  as  im- 
portant as  or  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Federal  offices  covered,  be- 
cause the  local  offices  deal  with  local 
problems,  and  should  be  covered  because 
they  encompass  the  same  concerns  about 
the  possibility  of  persons  with  massive 
amounts  of  money  being  able  to  go  in  and 
buy,  in  effect,  the  office  by  overwhelming 
the  electorate  through  electronic  media 
with  mere  money. 

Repeal  of  section  315  for  the  presiden- 
tial races  for  the  future  has  been  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation  to  allow  not 
only  the  opportunity  for  debates  but  for 
comparable  back-to-back  speeches  or 
equivalent  and  separate  appearances  or 
for  any  use  of  equal  time  on  a  fair  and 
equal  basis  for  the  bona  fide  candidates 
of  the  major  parties  for  President.  This 
would  serve  the  electorate  so  it  might  be 
better  informed  about  the  views  and 
positions  of  the  various  candidates  for 
this  top  office  ui  our  land.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee that  this  equal  time  provision 
WiU  now  be  repealed  indefinitely,  not  only 
for  the  race  coming  up  in  1972  but  for 
the  races  for  the  Presidency  in  the  years 

ahead.  ^    ,  ^.  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  th's 
legislation  as  it  was  passed  by  the  sub- 
commiUee  and  approved  by  the  fuU  com- 
mittee and  recommend  it  to  my  col- 

Mr  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan)  . 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

The  poUtical  broadcasting  bUl  we  have 
before  us  today  is  an  innovative  and  ef- 
fective piece  of  legislation  which  is  sorely 
needed  and  long  overdue.  For  years  we 
have  sought  electoral  reform.  Now  we 
have  the  vehicle  to  bring  this  reform 

about.  .  ^       ^      ^■ 

HR.  18434,  the  political  broadcasting 
biU,  is  designed  to  ease  the  increasing 
financial  burden  of  running  for  pubUc 
office.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
placing  limits  on  broadcast  spending  and 
by  reducing  the  rate  of  radio  and  TV 
station  charges.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  biU  repeals  the  equal  opportunities 
provision  of  the  C(Hnmunications  Act 
with  respect  to  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates,  and  it  becomes 
clear  that  this  legislation  can  be  a  most 
effective  reform  tool. 

In  the  last  two  decades  Americans 
have  witnessed  an  astronomical  increase 
in  campaign  costs  and  spending.  In  the 
past  12  years  total  spending  for  elective 
office  in  the  United  States  has  more  than 
Quadrupled  from  $9.9  miUion  In  1956  to 
$40.4  mUlion  in  1968.  Many  are  now  con- 
vinced that  only  the  rich,  or  those  spon- 
sored by  special  interest  groups,  can 
hope  to  be  elected.  This  is  unfortunate. 
Only  a  bill  as  broad  as  this  can  begin  to 
reverse  this  trend. 
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H.R.  18434  Is  designed  to  promote  the 
widest  and  most  enlightening  airing  pos- 
sible of  candidates'  views  and  the  Issues 
in  an  election.  This  bill  attempts  to  ac- 
complish this  while  keeping  campaign 
costs  to  a  minimum.  Th's  bill  restricts 
spending  for  general  elections  for  the  of- 
fice of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
for  both  the  general  and  prlmaiT  for  VS. 
Senator,  U.S.  Representative,  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  limitation 
for  general  election  would  be  $0.07  per 
vote  cast  in  the  last  election,  or  $20,000 
which  ever  is  largest.  The  limit  for  pri- 
maries would  be  half  that  amount.  It  Is 
quite  clear  that  this  spending  limit  will 
significantly  decrease  the  amount  being 
spent  on  broadcast  campaigns. 

The  second  major  area  of  reform  in 
this  bill  deals  with  facilitating  free  time 
for  political  candidates.  H.R.  18434  re- 
peals the  equal  opportunities  provision 
of  the  Communications  Act  as  it  applies 
to  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  This  undoubtedly  makes  it 
easier  for  the  networks  and  other  sta- 
tions to  provide  the  free  broadcast  time 
necessary  for  debates  between  major 
presidential  candidates.  Section  315  as  it 
now  stands  does  inhibit  free  and  open 
discussion  and  debate  by  presidential 
candidates.  The  bill  before  us  would  rem- 
edy this  situation. 

We  need  this  bill  in  order  to  show 
the  people  that  we  are  serious  about 
election  reform.  This  bill  is  clearly  in 
the  public  interest,  for  it  attempts  to 
bring  about  meaningful  debate  while 
minimizing  costs.  We  must  p^ss  this  bill 
if  we  hope  to  permit  broadcasting  to  be 
used  to  best  Inform  the  American  voter 
of  the  issues  and  candidates  in  any  elec- 
tion at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost  to  the 
candidates  and  political  parties.  H.R. 
18434  will  help  to  enable  a  candidate 
to  nm  for  office  without  mortgaging 
himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  support  tills  bill  today  lor  the 
good  of  America. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  PicKtE). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
bill  is  being  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  correct  the  first  page  of 
the  bill  relating  to  the  repeal  of  section 
315<a).  that  Is,  the  equal-time  provi- 
sion. The  bill  that  is  before  you.  HJl. 
18434,  repeals  section  315(a).  It  says 
that  the  equal-time  provision  is  not  ap- 
plicable any  more  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency.  There  are  no  guidelines 
or  safeguards  of  restrictions  about  how 
this  is  to  be  handled.  It  is  an  outright 
repeal  of  section  315(a)  for  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President.  The  amendment 
I  am  going  to  offer  will  read  as  follows, 
and  I  take  this  time  so  that  the  House 
might  know  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Except  that  the  foregoing  requirement 
shall  not  be  coostrued  to  require  a  licensee 
to  afford  equal  opportunities  In  the  use  of 
such  broadcasting  station  to  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President  In  a  general  election  unlefc 
such  candidate  has  been  qualified  by  ap- 
plicable St«te  law  to  appear  on  the  ballots 
of  at  leaet  two-thirds  of  the  several  States. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  of  my 
amendment  is  to  extend  the  equal  time 
provision  to  those  candidates  who  are 
qualified  imder  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
Otherwise  you  are  leaving  it  to  a  broad- 
cast station  so  that  they  can  take  any 
number  of  people  from  one  candidate  or 
part  of  one  or  part  of  another  or  none  at 
all,  subject  only  to  the  fairness  doctrine. 
Those  of  you  who  have  had  any  experi- 
ence with  the  fairness  doctrine — and 
most  of  you  have— know  that  that  law  is 
certainly  open  to  wide  discretion  and  in- 
terpretation. This  amendment  does  not 
repeal  section  315(a)  for  the  two  candi- 
dates. President  and  Vice  President,  but. 
rather,  says  that  a  broadcast  station  can 
extend  equal  time  and  opportunities  to 
a  presidential  or  vice  presidential  candi- 
date 11  he  is  qualified  in  two-thirds  of  the 
States. 

I  think  this  is  a  safeguard  and  we  do 
not  have  to  require  a  station  to  deter- 
mine on  its  own  who  is  a  legally  qualified 
candidate.  It  is  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
law  that  he  must  be  qualified  by  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States.  This  is  not  only  a  guideline,  it  is 
a  direction  and  I  think  that  it  strength- 
ens the  bill.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  favor- 
ably considered  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  in  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing hini  a  question. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure,  but  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  is  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  extend  the  time  to 
other  candidates  than  those  who  are 
qualified  In  two-thirds  of  the  States. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  they  are  not  qualified 
in  two- thirds  of  the  States  then  they 
would  not  be  required  to  extend  this 
equal  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing then  that  the  broadcaslins  media 
could  not  give  them  any  time  if  they  were 
not  qualified  under  two-thirds  of  the 
States? 

Mr.  PICEXE.  That  is  correct.  That  is. 
they  would  not  be  required  to  give  time. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  I  know  what 
the  gentleman  has  in  mind  and  I  S3mi- 
pathize  with  him  because  I  believe  he  is 
trying  to  get  the  major  candidates  up 
before  the  electorate  and  that  is  fair 
enough,  and  I  can  well  imderstand  his 
desire,  but  in  the  1960  campaign  I  can 
so  well  remember  that  they  did  give  con- 
sideration to  the  little  fellows,  they  gave 
them  a  chance,  they  gave  them  a  shot  at 
It.  In  New  York,  although  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  some  of  them,  they  gave 
the  Liberal  Party  15  minutes  one  after- 
noon and  another  one  half  an  hour,  and 
they  gave  the  Socialist  Party  in  com- 
bination with  the  Prohibition  Party, 
combined  together,  a  half  hour  In  the 
New  York  area.  They  did  not  give  them 
any  hi  Illinois.  But  I  think  that  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment  in  the  form  the 
gentleman  has  said  he  will  offer  it,  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  then  for  a  real 
minority  party  to  have  any  kind  of  a 
hearing  before  the  electorate  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  yielded  the  gen- 
tleman this  additional  time  because  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  I  clarify  his  amend- 
ment. I  know  what  the  gentleman  wants 
to  do  and  I  sympathize  with  his  desire. 
I  know  the  people  want  to  listen  to  the 
major  candidates. 

Now  in  the  last  general  election  in 
1963.  if  we  had  had  this  amendment, 
then  the  only  three  parties  that  could 
have  been  heard  would  have  been  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  Republican  Party, 
and  whatever  party  George  Wallace  be- 
longed in,  whatever  party  that  was. 
Those  are  the  only  three  that  could  have 
been  heard  under  this  amendment. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  maybe  that  is  a  little  too  re- 
strictive to  put  that  on  the  networks  and 
say  that  they  cannot  let  another  party 
participate? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
consider  the  way  the  language  is  changed 
in  the  bill.  If  you  repeal  it,  for  the  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  candidates, 
then  a  station,  if  it  gives  30  minutes  time 
to  one  candidate,  must  give  30  minutes 
time  to  the  other  candidate  of  the  other 
party  or  any  other  party.  Now  in  reverse, 

does  the  gentleman  want 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  U  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  please,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  if  we  leave  it  in  the  form  in 
which  we  prescribe  it  in  this  bill,  then 
It  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  news 
media  as  to  what  time  they  shall  allot 
to  any  party,  or  each  party. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Now  I  thought  that  in 
the  1960  election  they  used  pretty  good 
judgment  because  they  made  the  two 
major  parties  appear  face  to  face.  I  do 
not  Imagine  In  the  1972  election  that  it 
will  be  done  In  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  I  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  stated.  I  do  not  imag- 
ine that  in  the  1972  election  that  it 
would  be  face  to  face,  it  might  be,  but 
It  could  very  well  be  separate,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  news  media  would 
not  give  the  two  parties  equal  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Can  the  gentleman  not 
imagine  the  complaints  that  are  going  to 
be  heard  when  the  networks  or  a  local 
station  will  give  30  minutes  time  to  the 
two  major  candidates  and  then  give  5 
minutes  time  to  a  minority  candidate, 
or  some  of  the  others  that  are  not  quali- 
fied? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  What  they  would  do 
Is  to  give  them  some  time  commensurate 
with  their  size.  I  thought  that  in  the  1960 
election  it  was  pretty  well  handled.  But 
if  we  adopt  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  then  I 
think  we  are  saying  that  only  the  major 
parties  could  be  heard,  and  we  have 
nothing  that  can  be  done  for  the  minor 
parties. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  do  define  the  major 
parties  as  those  qualified  In  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  and  that  is  the  Intent,  and 
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that  is  the  limitation  and  the  full  dis- 
cretion for  the  broadcasting  station. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 

gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pncs). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  hawjy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bUl  before  the  House  to- 
day which  seeks  to  regulate  the  increas- 
ingly expensive  and  vital  area  of  political 
advertising  on  the  Nation's  airwaves. 

On  October  23.  1969,  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  on  the 
Campaign  Broadcast  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
Since  then  the  other  body  has  considered 
this  legislation  and  passed  a  bill  similar 
to  the  one  before  us.  I  am  pleased  that  so 
many  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
myself  and  others  regarding  this  legis- 
lation have  been  adopted.  The  blU  before 
us  today  makes  a  series  of  much -needed 
reforms  and  improvements  In  the  area  of 
political  advertising. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  the  cost  of 
political  campaigns  has  skyrocketed  fan- 
tastically. The  major  cause  of  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  running  for  public  office 
is  the  cost  of  radio  and  television  time. 
For  example,  a  prime  time  30-second  ad 
on  a  New  York  City  television  station 
costs  approximately  $6,000.  The  situation 
is  nearly  as  bad  in  many  of  the  Nation's 
other  metropolitan  areas. 

If  we  are  to  allow  everyone  a  chance 
to  enter  the  political  arena — and  I  think 
we  must — we  must  put  limits  on  the  cost 
and  usage  of  the  communications  media 
by  candidates  for  major  public  offices. 

This  bUl,  HJl.  18434,  does  that  through 
four  major  provisions.  First,  it  repeals 
the  equal  opportimitles  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  in  the  case 
of  candidates  nmning  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  This  will  permit  the 
broadcast  networks  to  donate  free 
broadcast  time  for  the  presentation  of 
debates  and  statements  of  the  major 
candidates.  The  suspension  of  this  "equal 
time"  clause  in  1960  permitted  the 
"great  debates"  between  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  and  our  current  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Nixon.  The  failure  to  provide 
for  suspension  of  "equal  time"  in  other 
years  has  prevented  the  public  from  see- 
ing and  hearing  such  debates  because 
the  networks  and  stations  simply  cannot 
give  equal  time  to  the  score  or  more 
"fringe  candidates"  ruimlng  for  the  of- 
fice of  President. 

Second,  this  bill  provides  that  broad- 
cast stations  may  not  charge  any  person 
who  is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
office  more  than  the  lowest  unit  charge 
of  that  station  for  the  same  amount  of 
time  during  the  same  time  period.  Hope- 
fully, this  will  reduce  some  of  the  cost  of 
advertising  and  cost  of  making  public 
positions  known  to  the  electorate.  It  Is 
entirely  fitting  that  broadcast  stations. 


which  have  been  given  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  parts  of  the  public 
domain  that  we  have — a  frequency  on 
the  broadcast  spectrum — be  required  to 
assist  In  the  most  important  part  of  our 
civic  activities,  the  election  of  public  of- 
ficials. This  requirement  will  do  no  more 
than  require  that  the  broadcast  station 
place  the  candidate  for  public  office  on 
the  same  level  with  the  station's  most 
favored  commercial  advertiser.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  provision  does  not  pre- 
vent stations  from  offering  air  time  at  a 
rate  below  that  they  charge  their  com- 
mercial accounts.  There  are  a  number  of 
stations  in  the  Cleveland  area  which 
make  such  offers  and  they  are  to  be 
highly  commended.  Position  statements 
and  debate  by  candidates  for  public  office 
on  the  airwaves  must  be  constantly  en- 
couraged. 

Third,  and  most  important,  the  bill  sets 
limits  on  what  may  be  spent  by  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President 
for  general  elections  and  what  may  be 
spent  on  primary  and  general  elections 
by  candidates  for  U.S.  Senator,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, State  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governor.  Generally  speaking,  a  can- 
didate would  be  enabled  to  spend  up  to 
7  cents  times  the  number  of  votes  cast  in 
the  last  election  for  the  office  in  question 
or  $20.000 — whichever  is  greater.  Con- 
gressional and  gubernatorial  candidates 
would  be  limited  to  half  this  figure  in  pri- 
mary elections. 

Finally,  today's  bill  permits  the  States 
to  place  candidates  for  State  and  local 
office  under  the  provisions  of  this  Federal 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  obvious  to 
all  that  this  legislation  is  needed  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  freely  accessible  de- 
mocracy which  ovir  Founding  Fathers  en- 
visioned. I  hope  this  bill  is  adopted. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  wanted  this  time  because  this  Is 
legislation  which  I  feel  very,  very 
strongly  about.  I  think  this  Is  terribly 
Important  legislation  for  the  future  of 
our  democracy  and  I  cwnmend  this  sub- 
committee and  this  committee  for  hav- 
ing reported  It  out. 

This  legislation  is  Important  bectiuse  a 
lot  of  people  in  our  country  see  our 
democracy  as  sick — and  I  am  not  only 
talking  about  the  dr(H>outs.  I  am  talking 
about  good  public  servants  who  are  in 
office  today  and  who  are  contemplating 
getting  out  because  they  are  confronted 
with  what  the  chairman  referred  to 
earlier  as  the  television  "blitz."  and  they 
simply  cannot  contend  with  this  kind  of 
expenditure  of  funds. 

The  gentleman  from  Msissachusetts  re- 
ferred to  it  very  frankly  and  candidly 
and  properly  as  essentially  a  purchase 
of  seats.  When  we  can  purchase  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  when 
we  can  purchase  seats  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, then  Indeed  our  democracy  is  sick— 
and  It  Is  high  time  we  did  something 
about  It 

I  am  delighted  that  this  legislation 
cuts  out  the  loopholes  which  are  in  so 
many  of  our  State  laws  and  In  the  Fed- 
eral law  about  committees.  You  have 
"The   Democratic    Committee    for    the 


Election  of  X."  Th«i  you  have  "The  In- 
dependent Committee  for  the  Election 
of  X."  Then  again  you  have  the  "Inde- 
pendent and  Democratic  Committee  for 
the  Election  of  X."  When  you  get 
through,  there  are  nothing  but  loopholes 
left  and  the  whole  law  has  been  a  pure 
unadulterated  fraud. 

You  have  made  this  legislation  apply 
not  only  to  expenditure  by  the  candi- 
date, but  the  expenditure  "on  behalf 
of" — and  I  notice  you  Italicize  that  In 
the  report — of  the  candidate.  It  Is  en- 
forceable and  it  can  be  meaningful. 

The  question  is — Is  it  going  to  be  en- 
forced? We  have  legislation  not  dissimi- 
lar to  this  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
it  has  not  been  enforced.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  legislation  on  the  books  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject  matter  which  has 
not  been  enforced. 

This  legislation  does  not  have  every- 
thing in  it  that  I  would  have  liked  to  see 
in  it.  I  wish  it  had  covered  this  year's 
election.  It  does  not  cover  the  terrible 
probl^n  o<  what  you  do  when  news 
broadcasts  ought  to  be  booked  as  com- 
mercial time.  I  do  not  blame  the  commit- 
tee for  not  tackling  that  because  that  is 
probably  as  tricky  a  subject  matter  as 
there  is  on  earth. 

I  simply  wanted  to  take  this  time  to 
say  that  I  support  this  legislation  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  commend  the 
committee  and  I  support  this  leglslatiou 
so  thoroughly  because  I  have  seen  an  In- 
creasing situation  in  our  Nation  wtiere  we 
are  no  longer  a  government  of.  by  and 
for  the  people,  but  a  government  of,  by, 
and  for  millionaires.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  peril  to  our  democracy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  will 
yield. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  just  want  to  explain 
one  thing.  When  this  matter  of  news 
coverage  CEune  up,  there  was  nothing  this 
committee  went  into  more  thoroughly.  I 
can  remember,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss)  was  the  author  of  leg- 
islation and  we  had  that  before  the  com- 
mittee three  different  times  and  in  three 
different  forms. 

Finally,  we  drew  that  language  I  think 
as  tight  as  It  could  be  drawn.  Mr.  Harris 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  at  that 
time.  We  went  Into  It,  I  think,  as  thor- 
oughly as  anything  in  the  20  years  I  have 
been  on  this  committee  to  try  to  draw 
this  news  coverage  as  tight  as  we  could 
and  still  not  restrict  the  coverage  of 
news. 

I  do  want  to  explain  that.  We  did  not 
tackle  it  because  we  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  done  the  very  best  job  it  could, 
and  may  I  say  that  if  the  gentleman  or 
anyone  else  has  a  better  way  of  saying 
it  than  we  have,  we  would  be  willing  to 
listen. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  will  simply  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, believe  me,  I  did  not  take  the 
well  to  throw  rocks  at  what  you  have 
done.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  not  coming 
up  with  such  legislation  because  I  would 
not  know  how  to  word  the  legislation.  I 
think  we   all  recognize,   however,   that 
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there  is  a  very  real  problem.  It  works  In 
both  directions,  for  and  against  both 
political  parties,  in  connection  with  news 
broadcasts  which  are  essentially  com- 
mercials for  one  candidate  or  the  other. 
It  is  awfully  easy  for  me.  I  know,  to  say 
that  we  recognize  the  problem.  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  not  trying  to  include  it  in 
this  legislation. 

I  said  that  in  my  initial  remarks.  I  do 
not  know  what  we  can  do  about  it  except 
to  continually  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  does 
exist  and  that  they  have  got  to  listen  to 
their  news  broadcasts  as  carefully  as  they 
listen  to  everything  else. 

I  am  taking  this  time  only  to  commend 
the  committee  for  having  done  an  out- 
standing job  and  to  urge  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  the  ques- 
tion he  rsuses  is  obviously  true.  The  issue 
was  thoroughly  covered,  as  was  indicated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer)  in  a  different  bill.  I  think  it 
would  only  muddy  the  waters  to  get  into 
that  aspect  of  news  coverage.  This  is  not 
a  bill  dealing  with  news  coverage.  This  is 
a  bill  that  is  overdue  to  prevent  the  bu>'- 
ing  of  seats  and  to  keep  the  Congress, 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  seats  impur- 
chased,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
we  should  not  get  into  side  issues,  in  my 
judgment. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
need  much  time  to  say  what  I  wish  to 
say.  First,  I  want  to  compUment  the  com- 
mittee. 

Second.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  type  of  campaign  spending  that 
is  hard  to  find,  but  it  is  there.  I  do  not 
know  what  your  districts  are  like,  but  in 
my  district  there  is  no  television  coverage 
except  from  neighboring  districts,  and 
since  there  are  so  many  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, we  cannot  use  any  of  them  because 
of  the  problems  that  would  arise.  The 
cost  would  be  prohibitive . 

But  our  greatest  cost  is  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  "election  day  work- 
ers." You  do  not  have  to  list  such  ex- 
penditures if  you  pay  them  no  more  than 
$10.  and  you  might  pay  them  five  or  six 
$10  checks.  The  greatest  expenditure  in 
our  area  is  the  money  that  is  paid  out 
to  so-called  election  day  workers,  poll 
watchers,  and  haulers  into  the  polling 
places. 

I  ran  for  U.S.  Senator  and  for  Congress 
at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  foolhardy 
thing  to  do.  I  did  win  the  House  seat 
rather  handily.  I  came  about  2V^  per- 
cent of  vvirming  the  U.S.  Senate  nomina- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.  My  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  entire  campaign,  including 
some  $4,000  for  television,  and  about 
$3,800  for  billboards,  the  rest  going  to 
ward  leaders,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
the  entire  expenditure  was  $67,000. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentlf^man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham) 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
in  commending  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  magnificent 
job  they  have  done  here.  The  problem 
before  us  is  a  ternbly  xirgent  one,  as  was 
stated  so  eloquently  by  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PncE).  The  problem  cries  out  for  solu- 
tion. Our  democracy  needs  the  protec- 
tion provided  in  this  bUl.  The  laws  and 
regulations  we  have  had  in  the  past  have 
been  aimed  at  candidates  and  commit- 
tees and  they  have  not  worked.  What  Is 
good  and  right  about  this  bill  is  that  it 
aims  at  that  part  of  the  problem  that  is 
manageable,  where  the  amounts  of 
spending  are  measurable,  and  gets  at  the 
question  of  enforcement  through  the 
TV  and  radio  stations  themselves. 

I  do  have  an  amendment  to  propose 
later  on.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  made 
about  my  proposal  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey).  I  th'mk 
my  amendment  would  carry  the  com- 
mittee's basic  approach  one  step  further 
and  make  this  a  better  bill,  but  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  a  good  bill 
whether  or  not  my  amendment;  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mon- 

AGAN). 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  18434,  a  bill  to  put  a  limit  on 
spending  for  political  broadcasting,  and 
to  suspend  the  equal  time  provisions  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

Pohtlcal  spending  for  broadcasting  in 
the  United  States  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
functioning  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  Each  election  campaign  suc- 
ceeds in  establishing  a  new  alltime  high 
in  television  and  radio  costs,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  the  airwaves  is  threaten- 
ing to  out-strip  the  phenomenon  of 
democracy.  If  recent  trends  in  campaign 
spending  continue,  political  democracy 
will  soon  become  synonomous  with  mer- 
chsmdislng  a  commodity.  In  this  un- 
fortimate  confusion  of  priorities  and 
goals,  admen  and  makeup  artists  replace 
informed  and  concerned  students  of  gov- 
ernment, dollars  replace  Issues,  and  there 
is  a  danger  that  demagogery  could  re- 
place enlightened  democracy. 

Unlimited  access  to  prime  TV  and  ra- 
dio time  to  sell  the  packaged  candidate 
is  fast  becoming  the  electronic  substi- 
tute for  the  "captive  vote,"  and  new  reg- 
ulations are  required  to  protect  the  vot- 
ers' capacity  to  decide  between  conflict- 
ing candidates  and  issues.  Even  more  im- 
portant, new  spending  controls  must  be 
enacted  to  guarantee  the  availability  of 
a  forum  for  all  political  candidates  and 
that  those  qualified  by  experience  and 
expertise,  as  weU  as  wealth,  shaU  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  to 
the  electorate. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, reasonable  limits  will  be'  set 
on  the  amounts  which  may  be  spent  for 
broadcast  time  by  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  for  general  elec- 
tions and  by  ether  candidates  for  major 
elective  offices:  a  new  reduced-rate  cri- 
terion is  set  for  determining  the  cost  of 


broadcast  time;  and  the  equal  time  pro- 
vLsiona  of  the  Communications  Act  are 
repealed  to  allow  broadcast  stations  to 
make  more  free  time  available  to  legally 
qualified  political  candidates. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  for  passage. 
While  the  House  presses  for  this  long 
overdue  spending  reform,  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  reemphasize  another 
area  in  need  of  regulation— the  length  of 
our  presidential  campaigns.  Since  I  was 
first  elected  in  1958  my  objective  has 
been  to  shorten  our  presidential  cam- 
paigns. Specifically  I  have  introduced 
legislation  in  every  Congress  since  1960 
to  limit  these  contests  to  60  days.  In  light 
of  the  clear  connection  between  cam- 
paign spending  and  length,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  this  legislation  in  the 
hope  that  the  House  will  further  reform 
our  election  procedures  in  this  regard. 
Spending  and  campaign  length  have 
historically  grown  in  conjunction  with 
each  other.  In  1860  Abraham  Lincoln  won 
the  Presidency  with  minimal  campaign- 
ing The  two  major  parties  together  spent 
a  grand  total  of  $160,000.  One  century 
later  in  1960.  John  Kermedy  traveled 
40.000  miles  to  deliver  360  speeches.  The 
two  major  parties  spent  an  approximate 
total  of  $20  million  to  get  their  presi- 
dential candidates  elected.  These  figures 
have,  of  course,  risen  higher  in  the  last  10 
years. 

At  one  point  in  our  history  presidential 
candidates  did  no  campaigning  whatso- 
ever lest  they  be  considered  undignified. 
Today  we  must  witness  the  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  exhausted  candidates  limping 
through  tired  catch  phrases  after  several 
months  of  verbiage.  As  the  long  run  for 
the  Presidency  draws  to  a  close,  candi- 
dates are  often  pressed  into  positions  \m- 
representative  of  their  real  thinking. 
Such  statements  are  not  at  all  conducive 
to  public  enlightenment,  the  objective  of 
any  campaign.  Can  one  expect  more  from 
candidates  who  have  run  on  the  party 
ticket  for  many  months,  not  to  mention 
the  hotly  contested  primaries  that  most 
Presidential  candidates  endure. 

In  the  last  decade  security  has  pro- 
vided further  cause  for  concern.  The 
alarming  level  of  violence  and  increased 
potential  of  assassination  supply  one 
more  dramatic  and  compelling  argiunent 
against  the  lengthy,  imnecessary  expo- 
sure of  our  candidates. 

Besides  the  actual  physical  effect  on 
our  candidates,  lengthy  campaigns  bore 
the  electorate.  What  begins  as  a  sober 
discussion  of  national  problems  degen- 
erates into  repetitious  phraseology.  The 
voters  quickly  reach  their  saturation 
point.  In  our  age  of  mass  media,  candi- 
dates can  sufficiently  convey  their  mes- 
sage in  a  concentrated  month  or  two. 
Efforts  after  that  point  bring  diminish- 
ing returns.  No  one  should  expect  or  de- 
sire our  voters  or  any  others  to  concen- 
trate on  candidates  or  issues  for  4 
months.  The  fault  lies  not  in  the  elec- 
torate or  in  the  candidates  but  in  a  sys- 
tem which  allows  a  campaign  to  reach 
the  point  where  it  deadens  our  senses.  I 
am  convinced  that  excessive  exposure 
soon  leads  to  boredom  and  disinterest  on 
the  part  of  the  electorate  and  thus  frus- 


trates  the  main  objectives  of  the  whole 
electoral  system — discussion  of  the  Is- 
sues with  the  people. 

My  efforts  up  to  now  have  not  been 
successful  in  this  field.  Unfortxmately, 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  long 
presidential  campaigns  dissipates  rapid- 
ly after  each  election.  However,  by  our 
actions  today  we  give  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  people  are  opposed  to  excessive 
election  spending.  Television  costs  have 
created  the  necessity  for  regulation  of 
media  spending;  it  has  also  made  lengthy 
campaigns  obsolete.  While  the  House 
takes  appropriate  action  to  limit  the 
amount  that  candidates  may  spend  on 
television  advertising,  it  should  consider 
a  prime  cause  of  large  expenses — the 
marathon  presidential  campaign. 

Sixty  days  is  clearly  long  enough. 
There  is  no  magic  in  this  number.  It  is 
simply  a  reasonable  and  adequate  limit. 
Almost  all  democratic  countries  in  the 
world  select  their  governments  within 
this  limit,  with  no  adverse  effects.  This  is 
true  in  England,  Canada,  and  Israel, 
among  others.  There  is  no  reason  why 
America  carmot  exercise  the  same  com- 
monsense.  The  short  presidential  cam- 
paign makes  sense  physically,  financial- 
ly, and  psychologically. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  extend  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  my 
appreciation  for  what  he  and  the  com- 
mittee have  done  on  this  legislation,  but 
the  question  arises  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  committee  considered 
the  possibiUty  of  insuring  that  poUtical 
advertising  on  television  would  have  the 
mark  of  advertising  rather  than  be 
passed  off  at  times  as  news.  I  have  been 
taken  in  by  a  political  ad  which  had  the 
appearance  on  television  of  a  news  ac- 
coimt,  particularly  when  such  advertise- 
ments immediately  followed  the  regular 
news  broadcasts  by  a  broadcaster.  Would 
the  chairman  advise  me  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  legislation  makes  any  effort  to 
meet  that  problem? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  that  could  be 
a  great  problem.  We  took  it  up  in  great 
depth.  As  the  gentleman  recalls  very 
well,  some  years  ago  I  was  not  a  total  vic- 
tim, but  I  was  subjected  to  this  sort  oi 
thing  on  some  news  programs.  As  I  indi- 
cated to  the  gentleman  earlier,  this  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  went  into  this  subject  in  great 
detail  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  I 
think  that  bill  has  been  successful. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
FCC,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
sort  of  practice  within  the  industry,  is 
well  aware  of  our  committee's  interest  in 
seeing  to  it  that  there  is  no  straying 
away  from  the  path  of  righteousness  in 
having  news  be  news.  As  far  as  advertis- 
ing following  a  news  broadcast  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be 
stopped. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  problem.  I  am  sure  the  FCC 


is.  We  will  stay  on  the  back  of  the  FCC 
about  this. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
myself  2  minutes  in  order  to  clarify  this. 
I  do  not  want  any  doubt  on  this  whole 
question  about  news   broadcast.   I   am 
going  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  was  the  author  of  this 
provision  in  1958. 

We  went  up  the  hill  and  down,  like 
Napoleon's  army,  for  almost  2  months, 
imtil  we  finally  got  the  language  out. 
That  was  hammered  out  like  metal  on 
an  anvil. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  concur  com- 
pletely in  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman.  I  believe  in  retrospect  it  has 
worked  quite  successfully. 

So  far  as  labeling  advertising  as  adver- 
tising is  concerned,  it  is,  to  my  knowledge, 
already  required. 

The  reporting  on  regularly  scheduled 
news  programs  is  what  we  exempted.  I 
know  of  very  few  instances  where  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  that.  Whenever 
it  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
FCC  it  is  my  opinion,  at  least,  from  the 
best  information  I  have,  that  they  have 
acted  promptly  to  alert  the  licensee  to 
the  violation  incurred  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  further 
that  if  the  licensee  observes  the  language 
w  hich  we  put  in  there  can  be  no  misun- 
derstanding about  what  is  news  and  what 
is  not  news. 

I  want  to  clarify  this.  There  is  no  mis- 
understanding about  that.  That  is  why 
we  do  not  cover  it  in  this  bill.  We  have 
a  good  law  that  has  worked  for  12  years. 
We  have  had  almost  no  objection  from 
anybody. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  a  question 
which  has  me  concerned  about  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

As  I  read  the  bill,  it  will  regulate  radio 
stations  and  television  stations  but  not 
other  media.  It  seems  to  me  it  discrimi- 
nates against  the  radio  stations  and  the 
television  stations.  I  also  am  concerned 
that  we  are  adding  more  regulations  to 
privately  owned  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. _^„ 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  will  give  the  rea- 
son. As  I  said  in  my  remarks — and  the 
gentleman  may  not  have  been  here  at  the 
time — the  committee  has  very  limited 
jurisdiction.  Our  Jurisdiction  is  limited 
only  to  communications.  Therefore,  the 
only  two  media  we  can  cover  by  our  bill, 
to  make  the  corrections  we  believe  ought 


to  be  made  with  reference  to  elections, 
are  television  and  radio. 

We  have  no  jurisdiction  with  reference 
to  outdoor  advertising  or  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. Part  of  this  I  imderstand 
comes  imder  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  another  part  under  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  did  not  at- 
tempt to  go  beyond  what  we  felt  was 
legally  the  scope  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  it  is  quite  fair  to  allow 
these  other  media  of  advertising  not  to 
be  controlled,  yet  to  control  two  media 
of  advertising  so  far  as  political  candi- 
dates are  concerned? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  believe  we  are  try- 
ing to  set  an  example  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  media.  I  believe  that  is  the  best 

answer  I  can  give. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  answer.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
the  other  committees  will  move  in  to 
try  to  regulate  the  other  media? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  With  the  trend  of 
the  sentiment  in  this  country  I  believe 
we  will  have  some  reform  of  the  elec- 
tion laws  in  the  very  near  future,  cover- 
ing all  elections.  I  am  talking  about  gen- 
eral elections  and  primaries.  This  is  my 
feeling.  This  is  my  hope,  because  I  be- 
lieve, after  reading  the  present  election 
laws,  there  Is  certainly  a  wide  area  here 
which  ought  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  the 
wealthiest  candidates  are  to  have  an  im- 
falr  advantage  in  today's  political  world. 
Congress  must  find  a  fair  and  equitable 
method  to  curtail  and  responsibly  control 
expenditures  for  political  advertising. 

However,  I  beUeve  the  present  bill 
represents  a  limited  and  therefore  inade- 
quate answer  to  the  problem,  and  is,  in 
its  present  form,  discriminatory  against 
the  television  and  radio  industry.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  electronic 
media  represents  a  major  expense  in 
political  campaigns,  and  of  truly  major 
concern  is  the  fact  that  candidates  of 
more  limited  funds  or  lesser  influence 
with  television  stations  often  suffer  dis- 
crimination in  their  efforts  to  secure 
preferential  time  as  against  those  better 
financed.  I  believe  the  television  Industry 
has  the  gravest  responsibility  to  adopt 
fair  and  equal  standards  for  all  political 
advertisers.  There  is  nothing  In  this  bill, 
however,  to  prevent  a  diversion  and  pro- 
liferation of  spending  toward  other  ad- 
vertising media,  or,  the  outright  em- 
ployment of  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
soimel,  including  voters,  to  win  an  elec- 
tion. This  bill  therefore  by  treating  only 
part  of  a  problem,  does  not  constitute  a 
proijer  answer. 

It  is  argued  that  this  is  a  first  step  to- 
ward an  ultimate  goal  of  sensible  limita- 
tions on  all  campaign  spending.  How- 
ever, as  a  flrst  step,  It  does  remain  dis- 
criminatory and  does  not  realistically 
and  sufficiently  attack  the  grave  problem 
which  we  have  before  us  In  setting  these 
overall  spending  limits. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  practical 
and  enforceable  legislation  which  would 
set  a  realistic  overall  political  spending 
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limit,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  objec- 
tive will  be  attained  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  meantime,  we  should  not  be  tak- 
ing any  roads  which  will  lead  us  into  a 
jungle  of  discrimination  but  should  be 
designing  new  roads  which  will  lead  to 
campaigns  that  are  more  fair  and  di- 
rected to  the  election  of  those  candidates 
best  qualified  rather  than  those  most  fi- 
nancially capable  of  winning  elections. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  everyone  here  will  agree 
that  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  cost 
of  campaigning  be  reduced.  Nothing  is 
more  important,  in  these  vital  times,  than 
making  sure  that  the  general  public  has 
every  opportunity  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  positions  of  the  various  candi- 
dates before  an  election.  That  is  why 
television  has  become  one  of  the  most 
effective — and  expensive — mediums  for 
presenting  a  candidate  and  his  views. 

Television  time  has  driven  campaign 
costs  to  all-time  highs.  The  cost  of  ap- 
pearing "live  and  in  color"  has  dominated 
political  fundraising  and  spending — and 
even  the  selection  of  candidates.  Anyone 
should  be  able  to  run  for  public  office, 
but  how  many  able  men  never  get  out 
of  the  starting  gate  because  they  cannot 
afford  the  prohibitive  price  of  prime  time. 
The  amount  of  money-spent-per-vote- 
cast  in  Presidential  campaigns  has  more 
than  doubled  in  this  past  decade.  In  1960. 
32  cents  was  spent  per  vote  cast;  in  1964 
41  cents  was  spent  and  in  1968.  67  cents 
was  spent  for  each  vote. 

Congressional  campaigns  are  also 
costly  ventures.  A  survey  conducted  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Congressional 
Ethics  of  the  Association  of  the  New  York 
City  Bar  found  that  30  percent  of  the 
responding  House  Members  spent  over 
$60,000  in  their  last  campaigns — with 
several  in  tight  races  spending  over 
$100,000.  Senate  costs  were  even  higher 
with  70  percent  of  those  responding 
spending  over  $100,000  and  40  percent 
spending  over  $200,000. 

The  alarming  increase  in  campaign 
costs  is  primarily  attributable  to  the 
growing  use  of  television  in  political  cam- 
paigns. Ninety-five  percent  of  Ameri- 
can homes  have  a  television  set  which  is 
on  an  average  of  5 '-a  hours  daily. 

Television  has  become  the  major 
source  of  news  for  Americans  and.  hence, 
it  has  become  an  indispensable  means 
of  political  campaigning.  This  greater 
dependence  on  the  use  of  television  by 
candidates  plus  higher  production  costs 
and  increasing  costs  of  air  time  have 
quadrupled  political  broadcast  costs  dur- 
ing the  12  years  between  1956  and  1968. 
These  high  costs  have  made  candi- 
dates dependent  either  on  personal 
wealth  or.  if  that  is  not  available, 
wealthy  contributors.  Thus.  T,hlle  the 
costs  of  campaigns  have  increased,  the 
ratio  of  contributors  to  the  amoimt  con- 
tributed has  shrunk.  Presently,  90  per- 
cent of  all  campaign  funds  are  contrib- 
uted by  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican population. 

The  fear  that  only  the  rich  or  ihose 
with  rich  friends  can  get  elected  to  of- 
fice prompted  congressional  action  t<^ 
meet  what  has  been  characterized  as  a 
"crisis  in  American  campaign  spending." 


This  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  larger  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
Detroit,  and  Chicago,  where  the  rates 
are  exorbitant.  In  my  area  alone,  more 
than  20  Congressmen  are  forced  to  buy 
substantial  amounts  of  television  time. 
This  Is  a  matter  which  has  greatly  con- 
cerned me  for  some  time,  and  I  know 
most  of  my  colleagues  share  that  con- 
cern. We  must  scuffle  to  get  on  such  pres- 
tigious shows  such  as  NBC's  "Meet  the 
Press,"  ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers."  and 
CBS's  "Face  the  Nation." 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  trend  by 
some  stations  to  cut  political  advertis- 
ing rates.  I  would  conmiend  WPIX,  chan- 
nel 11,  in  New  York,  and  its  president. 
Fred  M.  Thrower,  for  its  new  poUcy  of 
selling  time  for  political  spots  at  a  50- 
percent  discount  from  normal  commer- 
cial rates.  Such  policies  make  it  feasible 
for  candidates  to  use  various  stations, 
in  this  case  WPIX,  for  their  campaigns 
at  more  reasonable  costs. 

H.R.  18434  would  help  restore  faith  of 
the  electorate  in  the  democratic  process 
by  eliminating  the  appearance  of  buying 
elections.  By  limiting  spending  and  the 
amoimts  that  have  to  be  spent,  the  bill 
would  reduce  the  threat  of  campaion 
scandals.  In  the  same  sense,  it  wojpd 
reduce  the  possibility  of  an  electe<K)f- 
ficial  being  controlled  by  special  inter- 
ests. By  reducing  exorbitant  costs  and 
making  it  easier  for  networks  to  pro- 
vide free  debate  time,  it  would  help 
equalize  and  hence  broaden  access  to  the 
media.  By  encouraging  the  networks  to 
provide  free  time  to  presidential  aspi- 
rants, the  number  of  TV  debates  will  in- 
crease. By  providing  uniform  standards, 
the  bill  would  make  it  easier  for  broad- 
casters to  assume  their  responsibilities. 
It  would  not  be  discriminatory,  simply 
because  broadcasters  now  enjoy  unique 
privileges.  They  are  federally  licensed  to 
use  the  airwaves  and  to  operate  in  the 
public  interest,  convenience,  or  neces- 
sity.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  bringing  HJl.  18434  to  the 
floor.  I  support  the  legislation  and  I 
hope  it  can  be  speedily  enacted  into  law. 
While  the  proposal  has  several  im- 
portant provisions — including  repeal  of 
the  equal  opportunity  section  of  the 
Commimications  Act,  allowing  free 
broadcast  time  for  presidential  candi- 
dates— I  am  particularly  interested  in 
limitation  of  broadcast  rates  and  ex- 
penditures for  political  candidates. 

One  of  the  most  frightening  things 
about  our  political  system  is  the  high 
cost  of  campaigning — to  win  or  lose  an 
election. 

There  are  some  shocking  developments 
taking  place  today  in  elections  on  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels.  It  cost  one 
1970  U.S.  senatorial  candidate  in  the 
Nation's  largest  State  at  least  $2.5  mil- 
lion to  lose  a  primary  election.  A  Florida 
candidate  for  Governor  this  year  re- 
ported he  spent  almost  $1  million  before 
he  even  qtiallfled  for  the  race  for  office. 
Candidates  for  city  and  county  commis- 
sions must  sometimes  raise  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  dollars  to  support  a  campaign 
effort. 

Herbert  E.  Alexander,  director  of  the 
Citizens'  Research  Foundation,  perhaps 
the  most  noted  authority  in  this  country 
on  campaign  spending  has  defined 
American  democracy  as  "government  for 
the  people  most  effectively  heard."  He 
estimates  that  some  $300  million  was 
spent  in  elective  and  party  politics  in  the 
United  States  in  1968.  and  the  largest 
portion — about  $75  million — was  spent 
on  broadcasting.  To  finance  this  kind  of 
spending,  a  candidate  must  use  his  own 
personal  wealth,  rely  on  the  support  of 
other  rich  men  or  wealthy  business,  labor 
or  other  interests,  or  attract  large  num- 
bers of  contributors  across  the  board. 
Most  elections  today  are  being  financed 
by  a  small  group  of  individuals — not  by 
many  small  contributors.  And  the  money 
being  raised  is  primarily  going  to  tele- 
vision and  radio  time  and  production 
costs  to  put  the  commercials  on  the  air. 
So  the  candidate  can  be  heard. 

All  of  this  is  a  threat  to  popular  elec- 
tions. Because  campaigns  are  nm  in  a 
limited  time  span,  broadcasting  is  a 
most  effective  medium  and  the  costs  go 
up.  Something  must  be  done  about  it, 
and  this  bill  before  us  today  will  help 
curtail  exorbitant  and  excessive  cam- 
paigns. The  people  demand  this.  A  Gallup 
poll  In  1967  reported  that  73  percent  of 
those  responding  said  they  favored  a  law 
which  put  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  a  candidate  for  public 
ofiBce. 

President  Johnson  in  1966  proposed  a 
sweeping  revision  in  the  Federal  election 
laws,  saying: 

Despite  the  soaring  expense  of  political 
campaigns,  we  have  done  nothing  to  Insure 
that  able  men  of  modest  means  can  under- 
take elective  service  unencumbered  by  debt* 
of  loyalty  to  wealthy  supporters. 

Mr.  Chairman  today  45  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  and  30  years  after  the  Hatch  Act.  we 
are  making  a  new  effort  to  instill  public 
confidence  in  the  elective  process  by 
limiting  the  high  costs  of  getting 
elected — or  losing  an  election.  I  am  hope- 
ful this  bill  we  consider  today  will  lead 
to  further  legislative  reforms  in  our 
governmental  elections. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman  I  support 
the  political  broadcasting  bill  and  I  will 
vote  in  favor  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  an  eminently  reason- 
able proposition  that  a  candidate  seek- 
ing election  to  Federal  office  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  for  broadcast  time 
than  a  maker  of  cigarettes.  It  has  been 
reported  that  a  30-second  TV  commer- 
cial during  prime  evening  time  in  New 
York  City  can  cost  as  much  as  $6,000 — 
$200  per  second.  Perhaps  that  explains 
why  practically  as  many  Americans 
smoke  cigarettes  as  the  number  who 
voted  in  the  last  congressional  elections. 

Broadcasting  Is  big  business  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  public  interest  is  important 
business  and  this  bill  does  something 
about  restoring  a  balance.  The  bill  not 
only  provides  greater  access  to  radio 
and  TV  for  candidates  with  limited  cam- 
paign resources  but  it  also  restricts  the 
spending  of  those  candidates  who  have 
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the  good  fortunes  not  to  be  limited  in 
what  can  be  spent  to  reach  to  the  voting 
public. 

If  two  candidates  were  to  have  a  pub- 
lic debate  on  TV,  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  permit  the  wealthier  candidate  more 
time  to  speak  on  the  issues  than  his  op- 
ponent. Yet  without  some  dollar  limita- 
tion for  commercial  time,  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  advantage  now  given  to  the 
candidate  with  more  money  to  spend. 
Again,  this  bill  does  something  about 
restoring  a  balance. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  Task  Force  on  Fi- 
nancing Congressional  Campaigns,  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Committee  for  an 
Effective  Congress,  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  members  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  great  influence  broadcasting  has  in 
the  formulation  of  the  political  opinions 
of  the  American  people  is  evident  and 
widely  pubUcized  these  days.  It  is  desir- 
ous therefore,  that  broadcasting  be  regu- 
lated, in  the  public  interest,  to  insure 
the  widest  yet  fairest  use  of  this  media. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  effect  this. 

A  limitation  placed  on  both  broadcast 
rates  and  candidate  spend'ng  will  insure 
the  accessibility  of  television  to  all  candi- 
dates yet  prevent  wealthier  ones  from 
taking  undue  advantage.  In  other  words, 
this  bill  allows  fair  yet  complete  pre- 
sentation of  issues  and  candidates  in- 
volved in  an  election. 

The  House  version  of  this  legislation 
should  prove  to  be  more  effective  than 
the  Senate  one  because  it  allows  for  the 
extension  of  the  cost  limitations  to  State 
and  local  elections.  In  addition,  the 
House  bill,  not  to  be  effective  until  1971, 
will  avoid  the  confusion  that  will  result 
if  these  limitations  go  into  effect  imme- 
diately. 

A  fair  electoral  process  is  vital  to  our 
constitutional  system.  Impartial  televi- 
sion campaign  coverage  is  necessary  for 
this.  For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  political  broadcasting  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairmsui.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Seventy-five  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Ron  No.  270] 

Alexander  C?unnlngham  McCnllcch 

Anderson,  Daidarla  McEkneally 

Tenn.  Dawson  MalUlard 

Arends  Dl'^gs  Mesklll 

Ashley  Edwards,  La.  Mocrlxead 

Asplnall  Evlns,  Tenn.  Nedri 

Baring  Fallon  O'Hara 

Berry  Plynt  O'Neal.  Oa. 

Bray  OUbeit  Passman 

Brock  Hubert  PoMcck 

Buchanan  Hull  Powell 

Burleson.  Tex.    Jonas  Price.  Tex. 

Caffery  Jones,  Ala.  Rarick 

Celler  Keith  Relfel 

Clay  King  Bogers,  Colo. 

Conyers  I-ong.  La.  Booney,  N.T. 

Curman  McCarthy  Rosteokowskl 

Cowger  McClory  Roudebush 

Cramer  McClurp  Ryan    , 


SuUlvan  Welcker 

Symington  Whltten 

Tesgue.  Tex.  Wright 
Tunney 


Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Staggers 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Strattoh,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  18434,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  hswl  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  362  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 

The  SPEAKER  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 


FLTITHER  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Further  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKJER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


POLITICAL  BROADCASTING 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Conmiit- 
tee  rose,  the  Clerk  was  about  to  read. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  18434 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  316(a)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
315(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
colon  the  following:  ",  except  that  the  ton- 
golng  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  the  use 
of  a  broadcasting  staOon  by  a  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  In  a 
general  election". 

(b)  Section  31S(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  person  who  Is 
a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  any  pubUc 
office  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge 
of  the  station  for  the  same  amount  of  time 
m  the  same  time  period." 

Sec  2.  Section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (f) 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  such 
subsection   the  foUowing   new  subsections: 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'major  elective  office'  means  the 
office  of  President.  United  States  Senator 
or  Representative,  or  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  a  State. 

"(2)  (A)  No  legally  qualified  candidate 
in  an  election  (other  than  a  primary  elec- 
tion) for  a  major  elective  office  may  spend 
for  the  use  of  broadcasting  stations  on  be- 
half of  his  candidacy  in  such  election  a  total 
amount  In  excess  of — 

"(1)  7  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  all  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  such  office  In.  the  last  preceding  general 
election  for  such  office;  or 

"(U)  420,000.  if  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  clause  (1)  (or  If  clause  (1) 
Is  inapplicable) . 


"(B)  In  t^e  case  of  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  in  a  State  In  which  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  aU  legaUy  qualified 
candidates  for  Senator  in  the  last  preceding 
election  for  Senatw  was  less  than  the  great- 
est total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  legally 
qualified  candidates  in  any  election  (held 
after  such  preceding  senatorial  election)  for 
a  statewide  office  In  such  State,  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  shaU 
be  7  cents  multiplied  by  such  great«Bt  total 
number  of  votes  for  statewide  office. 

"(3)  No  legally  quaUfied  candidate  In  a 
primary  election  for  nomination  to  a  major 
elective  office,  other  than  President,  may 
spend  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  stations  on 
behalf  of  his  candidacy  in  such  election  a 
total  amount  In  excess  of  50  per  centum 
of  the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  with  respect  to  the  general  election  for 
suoh  office. 

"(4)  Amounts  spent  for  the  u«e  of  broad- 
casting stations  on  behalf  of  any  legaUy 
qualified  candidate  tor  major  elective  office 
(or  for  nomination  to  such  office)  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  spent  by  such  candidate.  Amounts 
spent  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  stations  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  be  deemed  to  have  been  spent  by 
the  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  with  whom  he  Is  ninning. 

"(5)  No  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  major  elective 
office  (or  for  nomination  to  such  office)  un- 
less such  candidate,  or  a  person  specifically 
authorised  by  such  candidate  In  writing  to 
do  so.  certifies  to  such  licensee  in  writing 
that  the  payment  of  such  charge  will  not 
violate  paragraph  (2)  or  (3),  whichever  Is 
appUcable. 

"(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  that — 

"(1)  a  State  bylaw — 

"(A)  has  provided  that  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  any  office  of  such  State  (other 
than  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor)  oe 
of  a  political  subdivision  thereof  is  subject  to 
this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  has  specified  a  limitation  upon  total 
expenditures  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  each 
legally  qualified  candidate  In  such  election, 
and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  such  limitation  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  de- 
termined for  such  election  under  subeection 
(c)  bad  such  election  been  an  election  for  a 
major  elective  office,  or  nomination  thereto, 
then  no  station  Ucensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  in 
such  election  unless  such  candidate,  or  a 
person  specifically  authorized  by  such  candi- 
date In  writing  to  do  so,  certifies  to  such 
Ucensee  in  writing  that  the  payment  of  such 
charge  will  not  violate  such  limitation  upon 
tot«l  expenditures. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  at  this  section,  the 
term  'broadcasting  station'  includes  a  com- 
munity antenna  television  system,  and  the 
terms  'licensee'  and  'station  licensee'  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  community  antenna 
television  system,  mean  tbe  openXat  of 
such  system." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  January  1, 1971. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Withoput  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^    .  ,  ,. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  congratulate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  this 
bill  which  is  a  milestone  biU  and  one 
which  is  necessary,  and  one  which  I  ruiiy 

^"mt  Chairman.  I  am  astonished  that 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States  a  UtUe 
while  ago  would  send  down  veto  messages 
on  two  vital  bills— one  the  education  bill 
and  the  other,  the  housing  bUl— and  m 
the  same  messages  attempt  to  blame  the 
Congress  for  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates  in  this  country.     _    .^     ^  .     .     . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  is  just 
not  going  to  get  away  with  this.  The  rea- 
son we  have  high  interest  rates  and  the 
reason  we  have  inflaUon  in  this  country 
is  because  of  the  poUcies  of  this  admin- 
istration. ,       .    ,, 

Well,  some  Republicans  may  laugh  if 

they  please. 

I  want  to  see  how  many  are  going  to  be 
laughing  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  when 
the  veto  messages  are  considered  here. 
I  would  be  very  interested  in  seemg  how 
many  Members  on  the  Republican  side 
vote  to  sustain  or  override  the  veto  on 
the  education  bill— and  for  that  matter, 
the  bill  on  housing— both  of  them. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  very  simple,  what 
the  President  is  trying  to  do.  This  admm- 
istration  has  already  underestunated 
revenues  by  $3  or  $4  bUlion.  Why?  Be- 
cause unemployed  people  and  failing 
businesses  do  not  pay  taxes. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  svstem  of  priorities  is  involved 
here,  and  the  whole  question  of  the 
separation  of  powers  Is  also  involved. 

Since  when  did  the  President  have  the 
right  or  the  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  anywhere  else  to  tell  the 
Congress  what  it  has  to  appropriate— 
and  what  it  can  or  cannot  appropriate? 
The  two  basic  powers  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  the  power  to 
raise  revenues  and  the  power  to  expend 
those  revenues. 

The  President  can  talk  all  he  wants  to 
about  high  interest  rates.  He  is  right— 
we  are  paying  today  almost  $2  billion  a 
year  more  because  of  the  policy  of  this 
Government  in  attempting  to  maintain 
control  of  inflation  by  monetary  policy 
alone.  Why?  The  total  addiUonal  amount 
for  education  and  for  housing— and  who 
can  possibly  deny  the  need  for  both  in 
this  Nation  today— who  can  possibly 
deny  the  need  for  pollution  control — 
these  are  fundamental  programs — and 
yet  the  total  amount  involved  does  not 
equal  half  of  what  we  are  paying  in  ad- 
ditional interest  charges  because  of  high 
interest  rates  imposed  by  this  Nixon 
administration. 

So.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  hope  and  I  tru^ 
that  whenever  the  vetos  are  called  up,  the 
Democrats  will  vote  unanimously  to  over- 
ride. I  suspect  we  will  get  a  vote  or  two 
over  here,  may  I  say  to  the  minority 


leader.  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford— and  I  really 
suspect  we  will  get  some  too. 

Mr.  HAYS.   Mr.   Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^  .   „„^ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  endorse  every- 
thing the  distinguished  gentleman  has 
said  except  one  thing  in  relation  to  the 
Independent  Offices  appropriation  bill. 
Unless  they  change  that  a  little  bit.  I 
might  vote  to  sustain  the  veto,  because  I 
understand  that  the  post  office  moved  out 
of  the  Federal  Building  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich  .  and  the  whole  first  floor  is  vacant. 
They  are  paying  $200,000  to  rent  another 
building.  There  is  $10  million  in  the  biU  to 
buUd  another  Federal  building.  I  might 
just  vote  to  sustain  that  one. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  that  connection  I 
might  say  that  I  had  a  visit  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  this 
afternoon  asking  for  new  taxes,  and  I 
heard  on  the  radio  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  where  the  Postmaster  General  said 
that  the  first-class  rate  would  inevitably 
go  to  8  cents  and  probably  more  than  that 
in  the  next  18  months.  So  I  trust  that  this 
action  of  the  President  in  assuming  a 
role  of  the  Congress  wUl  be  properly 
repudiated. 

Mr    MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
I  agree  with  much  of  what  he  has  said. 
However,  the  bUl  before  us  today  is  a 
nonpartisan  bill,  and  I  hope  It  stays  that 

way. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
made  one  of  his  almost  daily  tirades,  and 
there  is  about  as  much  substance  to  the 
one  today  as  there  has  been  in  those  in 
the  past.  He  talked  about  interest  rates, 
and  that  interest  rates  were  a  great  bur- 
den to  the  Federal  Government.  I  agree, 
but  most  of  that  burden  today  Is  caused 
by  Democrat  deficits.  I  just  happen  to 
have  in  my  hand  the  figures  that  the 
Government  paid  annually  in  total  inter- 
est rates  on  the  national  debt:  In  1961. 
the  amount  was  $9  billion.  In  1968,  the 
annual  cost  of  interest  under  the  previ- 
ous administration  was  $14.6  billion.  In 
other  words,  the  interest  cost  per  year  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  to  the  taxpay- 
ers had  gone  up  $5.5  billion  under  the 
last  two  Democratic  administrations. 

The  problem  is  precisely  this:  When 
you  spend  more  than  you  take  In— and 
we  had  about  $60  billion  of  deficits  in  the 
last  8  years  of  the  previous  administra- 
tions— you  inevitably  add  to  the  cost  of 
interest  rates  to  the  Federal  Government, 
because  the  national  debt  Is  greater. 

The  issue  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 
whenever  the  veto  votes  come,  will  be 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  add  $1 


bUiion  in  expenditures  over  and  above 
what  the  President  recommended  for 
these  two  appropriation  bills.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Congress  ought  to  aoQ  $1 
billion  In  extra  spending,  and  add  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  cost  of  carrying  the  Federal 
Government  debt  for  the  next  12  months. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
talked  about  what  happened  In  1961.  Of 
course.  President  Kennedy  Inherited  the 
last  recession  we  had  until  the  Nixon 
recession. 

The  gentleman  has  spoken  about  the 
continuing  rise  in  the  Interest  rates.  Of 
course,  they  have  risen.  Interest  costs  are 
going  up  because  Interest  rates  have  been 
going  up  imder  the  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent admmistratlon. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  My  friend 
from  Oklahoma  talks  about  economic 
conditions.  I  presume  he  Is  referring  to 
the  fact  that  now  we  have  a  5-percent 
nationwide  unemployment. 

I  did  a  litUe  researching  the  other  day 
and  I  found  that  President  Johnson 
opened  his  January  1965.  Economic  Re- 
port to  the  Congress  with  these  words. 
This  is  President  Johnson  In  January 
1965: 
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I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  state  of  our 
economy  Is  excellent. 

At  that  time,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  5  percent.  I  guess  nationwide  unem- 
ployment at  5  percent  under  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  Indicates  a  healthy 
economic  situation,  but  5  percent  unem- 
ployment imder  Republicans,  for  purely 
political  reasons,  Is  a  bad  situation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  latest  edition  of  the 
latest  paper  printed  in  Washington  today 
indicates  that  income  is  off  13  percent. 
This  is  the  third  month  in  a  row  in  which 
it  has  been  off.  If  I  were  the  genUeman 
I  would  be  a  litUe  bit  careful  about  de- 
fending the  fiscal  and  economic  policies 
of  the  Nixon  administration. 

While  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
things  that  are  phony,  there  is  nothing 
phony  about  the  fact  that  there  is  $105 
mUlion  extra  for  veterans  In  the  inde- 
pendent office  bill,  or  about  the  Federal 
building,  might  be  built  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.  It  is  in  the  bUl,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  keep  it  in  there. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  had  equal  time  here.  I  per- 
sonaUy  will  object  to  anyone  else  speak- 
ing out  of  order.  I  think  we  have  spoken 
equally  out  of  order,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  our  business. 

AMENDICENT  OITERED  BT  MB.  PICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  On 
page  1.  Une  6.  strike  out  "except  that"  and 
all  that  follows  on  such  page  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "except  that  the 
foregoing  requirement  shall  not  be  construed 
to  require  a  licensee  to  afford  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  the  use  of  such  broadcasting  sta- 
tion to  any  legally  quaUfied  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President  In 
a    general    election    unless    such  candidate 
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has  been  qualified  by  applicable  State  law  to 
appear  on  the  ballots  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  several  SUtes.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  considered  a  State." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
thia  amendment  comes  at  an  apropos 
time,  because  it  pertaina  to  the  repeal 
of  the  equal  time  provision,  and  we  have 
Just  been  engaged  in  some  rather  heated 
debate  here  pertaining  to  equal  time.  I 
am  tempted  to  ask  for  equal  time,  equal 
to  those  who  have  preceded  me,  but  In 
the  Interest  of  time,  let  me  address  my- 
self to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  called  this  amend- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
when  we  were  considering  it  about  an 
hour  ago.  It  says  a  broadcast  station 
would  not  be  required  to  carry  a  broad- 
cast unless  a  candidate  was  qualified  in 
two-thirds  of  ttie  States. 

The  bill  that  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee and  which  is  before  us  now  sim- 
ply repeals  the  equal  time  provisions  for 
President  and  Vice  President  in  the  gen- 
eral election.  The  repeal,  therefore, 
leaves  to  the  individual  station  In  full 
discretion  whether  it  wants  to  carry  a 
particular  broadcast  or  not.  It  might 
take  the  broadcast,  or  it  might  not.  That 
decision  would  be  subject  to  the  fairness 
doctrine,  whatever  that  doctrine  is  or 
however  it  might  be  interpreted  at  the 
time,  and  everyone  of  us  who  runs  for 
office  knows  that  subject  is  open  t»  a 
considerable  interpretation. 

This  amendment  I  have  offered  says 
that  a  station  would  not  be  required  or 
It  would  not  be  construed  to  require  a 
licensee  to  afford  equal  time  opportuni- 
ties In  the  use  of  a  broadcasting  station 
to  any  legally  qualified  candidate  unless 
he  had  been  qualified  imder  the  State 
laws  applicable  to  two-thirds  of  the  vari- 
ous States. 

I  believe  this  clarifies  the  amendment. 
At  least,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  says 
that  the  intent  Is  that  if  they  do  extend 
this  equal  time  it  would  have  to  go  to  all 
candidates  who  had  been  qualified  in 
two-thirds  of  the  States. 

The  question  at  that  point  gets  a  little 
bit  tricky.  One  has  to  follow  It  pretty 
closely.  I  have  engaged  in  a  discussion 
with  the  staff  and  with  other  Members  in 
the  past  hour,  so  I  know  this  is  not  a 
simple  matter. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  asked  me 
if  this  means  one  could  not  give  any 
time  to  the  Socialist  Party  or  to  the  fur- 
niture party  or  to  the  welfare  party  or 
the  liberty  party.  My  answer  was  that 
if  a  candidate  had  been  qualified  imder 
two-thirds  of  the  States  then  that  time 
would  have  to  be  given  to  «dl  such  can- 
didates. 

Then  a  question  resolves:  Suppose  that 
a  local  broadcast  station  wanted  to  give 
time  to  a  minor  party  or  a  candidate 
representing  a  minor  party.  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  would  lend  Itself  to  the 
interpretation  that  It  would  permit  such 
a  broadcast.  For  Instance,  a  local  station 
here,  WTOP.  could  give  10  minutes  of 
time  to  the  liberty  party  or  to  the  wel- 
fare party,  but  If  they  gave  10  minutes 
of  time  to  the  welfare  party  then  they 
would  have  to  give  an  equal  time  or  op- 
portunity for  equal  time  to  those  candi- 


dates qualified  imder  two-thirds  of  the 
States.  It  would  not  open  the  door  wide 
and  require  them  to  give  time  to  10  other 
minority  parties. 

If  that  Is  a  correct  interpretation  of 
it.  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one,  because  It  defines 
major  candidates:  namely,  that  they 
are  qualified  under  two-thirds  of  tiie 
various  States.  It  leaves  to  the  broad- 
caster the  discretion  he  needs,  and  it 
gives  him  the  format  necessary  to  allow 
the  broadcast. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

At  the  outset.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  raises  this  ques- 
tion in  all  good  faith.  It  was  raised,  with 
perhaps  a  chunge  or  two  in  the  language, 
before  the  fuU  committee.  The  intent 
was  the  same  before  the  committee. 

As  I  recall,  it  was  defeated  not  by  a 
recorded  vote,  but  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly— and  I  believe  it  does- 
there  was  only  one  vote  for  it,  and  that 
was  the  vote  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. That  Is  not  by  Itself  fatal,  but  I 
believe  It  indicates  ,hat  many  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  remember 
quite  well  how  the  same  committee— 
with  not  necessarily  the  same  member- 
ship as  now  constituted— wrestled  with 
this  problem  back  in  the  Lar  Daly  days. 
We  gave  up  in  desperation  and  frustra- 
tion when  nobody  could  really  decide 
how  one  would  define  a  legally  qualified 
candidate. 

Second,  while  it  sounds  Impressive  to 
get  a  listing  of  two- thirds  of  the  States. 
I  believe  the  Members  here  from  Mary- 
land know  very  well  that  all  one  has  to 
do  to  become  a  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  President  In  Maryland  Is  to  put 
up  $250. 

Third,  the  problem  of  defining  "legally 
qualified  candidates"  came  up  In  testi- 
mony when  the  witnesses  from  the  three 
networks  appeared.  They  were  speclfi- 
callv  asked  questions — and  I,  among 
others,  made  the  inquiries— about 
whether  the  Congress  would  be  delegat- 
ing its  authority  to  the  networks  to 
indicate  who  was  a  bona  fide  candidate. 
Specifically  the  question  concerning 
Governor  Wallace  came  up.  They  indi- 
cated obviously  and  clearly  that  In  such 
a  case,  obviouisly  in  the  public  interest 
he  would  be  considered  a  major  candi- 
date and  would  be  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
committee  to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  like  to  correct 
the  gentleman's  memory,  because  there 
were  three  or  four  Members  who  had 
voted  in  favor  of  my  amendment,  and 
some  of  them  may  speak  here  later  on 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  vast 
majority  did  so.  Perhaps  I  overstated 
the  case  by  stating  only  one  Member  dW 
so,  but  a  vast  majority  of  the  pewle 
who  heard  all  of  the  testimony  voted 
against  it. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  And  the  amendment 
that  was  before  you  then  was  not  the 
amendment  before  you  today,  because 
I  went  to  the  staff  in  order  to  get  help 
so  as  to  draw  up  an  amendment  that 
covered  the  intent  of  what  we  arc  try- 
ing to  get  at.  So  it  was  not  the  same 
amendment  that  was  offered  2  years  ago. 
At  that  time  we  talked  in  terms  of 
equivalent  appearances  or  which  would 
incorporate  in  the  same  program  oppor- 
tunities for  equivalent  appearances.  So 
this  is  not  the  same  amendment. 

Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  never  said  it  was.  If  the  genUeman 
will  permit  me  to  say  so,  what  we  re- 
jected was  tlie  debate  fwm  of  the 
amendment,  and  this  is  nowhere  seen 
In  your  amendment.  I  quite  a«ree  with 
you,  but  I  do  say  it  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  mulled  over  and  discussed  at 
length  and  this  particular  approach  was 
rejected  by  the  committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  its 

rejection  here.  ,^    ^      ,. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  full  meamng  of 
this  amendment  is  unclear  to  me.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  fully  understand  the 
full  intent  of  this  amendment,  because 
it  is  not  clear  to  me  what  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be. 
The   committee   bill   provides   for   a 
straight  out  repeal  of  the  equal  oppor- 
tuniUes  part  of  secUon  315  as  it  apidies 
to  presidential  candidates.  We  have  al- 
ready discussed  here  in  general  debate 
why  this  is  in  the  public  interest.  The 
repeal  that  we  have  written  in  here  in 
the  committee  bill  would  make  it  easy 
and  would  facilitate  the  presenUtion  of 
significant  and  major  candidates  on  the 
broadcast   media.   This  could   be  done 
with  or  without  providing  time  for  the 
minor  or  splinter  candidates.  One  inter- 
pretation of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  mean 
that  for  certain  candidates,  those  can- 
didates that  are  on  the  ballots  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  Stotes.  their  equal  time 
provisions  would  still  apply.  If  that  is 
the  case,  you  will  still  have  this  locked-in 
situaUon   you    have   today    where   the 
broadcasters  or  the  licensees  would  be 
unwUling  to  devote  any  time  to  any  of 
the  candidates.  That  is  the  situation 
we  have  today. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago 
In  general  debate,  in  the  1960  experi- 
ment, the  broadcasters  devoted  86  or 
more  hours  of  programing  to  the  presi- 
dential campaign  whereas  in  the  last 
presidential  election  only  26  hours  of 
programing  was  provided  for  the  cover- 
age of  the  presidential  campaign,  and 
most  of  that,  it  is  my  understanding, 
was  on  bona  fide  newscasts  and  not  on 
special  programs. 

So  section  315  as  it  is  presently  writ- 
ten prevents  the  public  from  seeing  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  can- 
didates on  the  airwaves.  It  prevents 
th«n  from  hearing  the  issues  as  they 
see  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  afraid  that 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted,  we 
would  have  the  very  same  situation  we 
have  today. 
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So  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

PiCKLX) . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  tmd  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to  cut 
off  debate  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  but  if  there 
is  to  be  no  further  discussion  I  would 
suggest  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible under  the  bill  before  us  now  for  a 
broadcasting  station  to  carry  the  broad- 
cast of  a  particular  candidate  or  party 
and  not  to  carry  <Mie  of  another? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  would  be  pos- 
sible, the  gentleman  states  it  correctly 
and  fairly  that  this  would  now  be  put 
at  the  discretion  of  the  network  as  to 
who  they  would  broadcast.  But  I  believe 
we  have  to  take  our  experience  In  the 
1960  election  where  there  was  agree- 
ment between  the  two  candidates  as  to 
the  format  and  as  to  how  it  was  done. 
But  even  though  the  networks  were  not 
required  to  give  time  to  minority  parties 
it  Is  my  understanding  they  did  give 
some  time  to  every  single  one  of  the  mi- 
nority parties,  even  though  they  were 
on  the  ballot  in  only  one  State.  So  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  has 
made  important  contributions  to  this  bill 
In  the  committee,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
minimize  that  in  any  way,  but  I  do  want 
to  say  that  I  have  some  very  definite 
reservations  about  the  way  the  amend- 
ment is  drawn.  I  have  read  it  and  re- 
read It  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
amendment  carries  out  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  it  would,  and  I  do 
not  take  anything  away  in  good  faith 
from  the  gentlMnan,  but  it  just  seems 
it  is  such  a  complicated  amendment  that 
I  am  not  sure  it  does  mean  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  says  It  does,  "niat 
is  the  reason  I  am  against  the  amend- 
ment myself. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments.  Now  I 
think  we  are  going  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  confiislon  all  over  the  country  by  the 
broadcasters  when  they  do  not  know 
whether  to  carry  a  particular  broadcast 
or  not.  I  think  they  would  prefer,  those 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  to  have  spe- 
cific guidelines,  to  have  specific  limita- 
tions luid  my  amendment  does  limit  the 
time  available,  saying  that  if  a  man  is 
qualified  In  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States  then  they  would  be  required  to 
do  so,  that  this  provision  would  apply. 
It  does  not  prevent  a  local  station  from 
giving  time  to  another  party,  but  If  it 
did.  they  would  have  to  give  it  to  the 
candidates  qualified  in  two- thirds  of  the 
State.  Indeed  the  local  station  could  give 
10  minutes  time  devoted  to  the  Demo- 


cratic Party  or  to  the  Republican  Party, 
and  if  you  gave  10  minutes  time  the  local 
station  under  the  amendment  would  have 
to  give  of  course  10  minutes  time  to  all 
other  parties  or  candidates  qualified  un- 
der two- thirds  of  the  States  but  he 
would  not  have  to  go  Into  all  the  other 
minor  candidates.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  seems  to  me  it  does  give  us  pro- 
tection, and  it  would  strengthen  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  in  opposing  this  amend- 
ment knowing,  as  the  gentleman  does, 
the  many  hours  we  spent  as  far  back  as 
1958  and  1959  and  1960  and  on  to  1968 
in  the  committee  in  trying  to  define  le- 
gally qualified  candidates.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do  in  a  great  many  of  the 
States  to  define  what  constitutes  legal 
qualification.  Mere  declaration  publicly, 
not  before  any  official,  in  some  instances 
qualifies.  I  think  if  we  want  to  put  mis- 
chievous language  in  this  legislation  and 
give  the  broadcasting  industry  a  head- 
ache it  does  not  seek,  then  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle),  and  we  will  achieve  that  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  I  have  any  addi- 
tional time  I  will  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
point  out  this  additional  fact,  that  the 
committee  did  accept  an  amendment  2 
years  ago,  which  related  to  debate.  I 
would  want  to  make  that  plain;  and  did 
pass  the  committee,  but  it  did  have  a 
proviso  that  they  would  have  to  be  quali- 
fied under  two-thirds  of  the  States.  So 
this  is  not  anything  new,  and  it  should 
not  be  anything  startling,  and  should  not 
be  opposed,  because  we  have  already 
voted  for  it  previously  and  are  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AICXMDICXNT   omCBED    BT    MB.    OTTUTOXB 

Mr.  omNOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OriXNCER  of 
New  York.  On  page  2  strike  out  subsection 
(b),  lines  3  to  7,  and  Insert: 

"Tbe  Oonunlsalon  by  regulation  aball  re- 
qiilre  broadcast  stations  to  provide  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  any  maj<»  elective 
office  adequate  prime  time  to  present  tbelr 
records  and  stands  on  campaign  Issues  free 
of  any  charge.  The  Ootntnlsslon  sball  estab- 
llah  criteria  for  eUglbUlty  of  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  any  major  elective  office  for 
sucb  free  broadcast  time,  so  as  to  eliminate 
I  insubstantial  candidacies  asserted  to  obtain 
free  bipadcast  time." 

On  line  16,  page  ?,  strike  "  (A) ". 

On  line  17,  page  3,  strike  "other  than"  and 
Insert,  "including". 


On  line  18,  page  a,  after  tlie  word,  "spend" 
Insert  "any  money  nor  shaU  any  money  be 
spent  by  any  person  on  his  behalf". 

On  line  19,  page  2,  place  a  period  after  the 
word,  "election."  Strike  everything  from  after 
the  word,  "election"  at  line  19  on  page  3 
ttirough  Une  6  on  page  6. 

On  Une  B,  page  6.  strike  "(e)"  and  Insert 
"(d>'-. 

Mr.  OTTmOER  (during  the  reading 
of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  amendment  be  considered  as  read. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottihger)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  li.  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  to  which  I  referred  in 
general  debate  which  would  allow  the 
commission  by  regulation  to  provide  free 
time  to  all  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  major  elective  offices  and  then  would 
prohibit  any  money  from  being  spent  by 
candidates  for  major  elective  office  for 
broadcast  time. 

I  think  the  legislation  that  the  cwn- 
mittee  adopted  is.  as  I  said,  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  right  direction.  It  does 
pose  or  leave  some  problems,  however. 
In  a  large  State,  candidates  would  still 
have  to  raise  very  major  sums  just  for 
media  time — in  New  York  State,  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $420,000 
for  media  time  alone.  This  means  the 
bin  really  does  not  accomplish  the  full 
objectives  of  permitting  candidates  with- 
out access  to  funds  to  be  able  to  nm.  Nor, 
in  fact,  does  it  free  from  financial  pres- 
sure candidates  for  office. 

I  think  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  pursue,  and  which  I  would  very 
much  favor  and  have  advocated  for  some 
time,  would  be  to  provide  free  time  to 
all  candidates  so  that  everybody  would 
have  free  access  to  the  media  without 
having  to  raise  large  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yirfd? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  you  give  by  this  amendment  to 
an  administrative  commission  authority 
to  determine  who  is  an  insubstantial 
candidate  without  placing  any  standards 
on  tills  determination? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  question  is  so 
very  complicated,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  and  we  have  coped  with  that 
question  ourselves  for  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  awnmittee  without  ever  hav- 
ing achieving  any  great  success.  It  seems 
to  me,  the  only  proper  way  to  handle  it 
is  to  have  the  commission  establish  regu- 
lations in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  understand  that 
the  committee  in  coping  with  it  has  al- 
ways said  that  there  shall  be  full  dis-" 
cretion  with  the  network  or  broadcaster. 
You  have  not  delegated  the  authority 
to  determine  who  iB  an  insubstantial 
candidate  to  a  governmental  agency 
which  is  not  elected,  have  you? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  What  we  have  done 
here  Is  to  give  the  commission  the  abil- 
ity to  establish  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  free  time.  It  seems  to  me,  that  is  ap- 
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propriate  authority  to  give  to  the  com- 
mission. It  is  restricted,  only  to  be  ex- 
ercised to  eliminate  insubstantial  can- 
didacies wtiich  are  asserted  to  obtain 
free  broadcast  time.  I  think  that  is  an 
adequate  standard  to  guide  the  commis- 
sion's determination. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  not  feel 
comfortable  with  that  standard  if  the 
commission  were  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other political  group. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words,  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment, of  course,  is  a  good  one  in  many 
respects.  It  is  a  Utopia  to  which  we  all 
aspire.  But  in  all  practicaUty.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  happen.  There  are 
cerUin  technical  defects  as  well.  As  the 
genUeman  knows,  on  his  behalf  I  offered 
the  amendment  in  the  committee  and  we 
were  not  successful.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Otxingbr)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AB«NDMENT  OTTTUS)  BT   ME.  OTllNOD 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OiTiNCia:  On 
page  3.  line  17.  strike  out  "other  than"  and 
insert.  "Including." 

On  page  3.  Une  10.  strike  section  "(S)', 
lines  10-16,  and  renumber  the  other  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  frwn 
New  York  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Clialrman,  tliis 
amendment  endeavors  to  strike  out  a  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  that  I  think  operates 
particularly  inequitably.  I  think  it  is 
probably  an  oversight  on  behalf  of  the 
committee.  It  is  section  (3)  which  would 
limit  the  expenditure  on  primaries  to 
half  of  that  which  is  allowed  in  gen- 
eral elections. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding primary  elections  in  this  bill.  My 
objection  is  to  the  restriction  on  primary 
elections. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  when 
you  are  in  a  primary  election  campaign 
you  do  not  get  a  special  rate  because 
the  only  people  you  have  to  reach  are 
the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans.  You 
still  have  to  reach  the  same  audience  that 
you  have  to  reach  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  cost  is  the  same. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  permitting  only 
half  the  media  exptaure  in  primaries 
as  in  general  elections  is  very  severely  to 
restrict  primary  campaigns.  It  might  well 
be  labeled  the  "Licumbent's  Protection 
Provision."  In  New  York  what  It  woxUd 
mean  is  that  you  could  spend  a  total  of 
about  $200,000  on  media  time  in  a  pri- 
mary election.  This  does  not  affect  my 
situation  at  all.  My  primary  is  already 
over.  But  it  would  have  the  effect  of  en- 
trenching political  machines,  making  it 
very  difficult  to  challenge  them  in  pri- 
maries. It  would  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  in  office  incumbents,  since  in- 


cumbents generally  get  re-nominated  by 
the  political  parties  in  their  district. 

For  many  Members  here,  the  only  elec- 
tion they  have  to  enter  at  all  is  a  primary 
election.  Therefore,  with  respect  to  what 
they  can  spend  to  defend  their  records 
in  the  primary,  they  will  be  inequitobly 
limited  in  the  provisions  with  respect  to 
primaries.  They  will  have  to  reach  the 
same  audience  as  in  general  elections. 
In  these  districts  the  operation  of  this 
legislation  is  twice  as  restrictive  as  in 
districts  where  the  principal  challenge  is 
in  the  general  election.  I  urge  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman,  which  I  know  he  already 
knows  without  my  pointing  it  out  to 
him,  this  biU  is  a  bUl  for  aU  50  States. 
The  State  of  New  York  is  pertiaps  a 
unique  State.  I  know  it  claims  to  be. 
However,  this  Is  a  bill  for  all  States.  We 
tried  out  many  formiilas.  and  we  came 
up  with  a  formula  that  one-half  of  the 
general  election  expense  was  an  equita- 
ble figure  for  a  primary. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  under  the  Senate  bill  the  primary 
was  not  even  considered. 

We  could  talk  from  now  on  for  many 
hours  about  what  an  equitable  solution 
is  for  our  own  particular  district  or  our 
own  particular  State.  I  sympathize  with 
the  gentleman.  I  understand  that 
$200,000  for  a  statewide  campaign  on 
radio  and  television  probably  is  not  very 
muchL  But  I  am  a  coxmtry  boy.  sort  of, 
and  it  seems  a  great  deal  to  me. 

In  any  event,  I  reiterate  we  cannot 
tailor  a  bill  for  any  given  State.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  we  gave  very  careful 
consideration  in  the  subcommittee  to 
this,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald)  .  We  de- 
termmed  that  if  the  bUl  was  going  to 
work  properly,  we  had  to  apply  the  limi- 
tation on  the  primary  as  well  as  on  the 
general  election.  If  we  granted  a  full 
amount  of  expenditure,  the  same  for  the 
primary  as  for  the  general,  it  would  have 
defeated  the  very  purpose  of  this  par- 
ticular bill,  which  is  to  give  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  run  for  high  political  of- 
fice. So  I  would  certainly  agree  with  the 
comments  previously  made,  that  we 
should  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  munber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  tiie  argument  made 
against  this  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  defeat  the  bill  to  pass  the 
amendment,  or  that  it  would  seriously 
affect  the  bill,  or  that  apmehow  it  is  not 
written  for  the  whole  country. 

A  bill  which  Is  written  for  the  whole 
country  should  recognize  those  areas  In 


which  the  primary  Is  in  effect  the  elec- 
Uon.  as  weU  as  recognize  those  portions 
of  the  country  in  which  the  general  elec- 
tion is  in  effect  the  election.  I  recognize 
that  in  speaking  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  am  to  some  extent  speaking 
against  my  own  interests.  I  come  from 
an  area  where  the  primary  makes  the 
effective  determination,  but  I  simply 
do  not  beUeve  it  to  be  fair  to  isolate  me 
against  exposition  by  cutting  down  ex- 
penditures to  half  of  that  which  could  be 
expended  against  a  person  in  a  gen- 
eral election  in  this  biU.  It  seems  to  me 
the  figure  should  be  the  same,  because  a 
man  who  is  principally  jeopardized  in 
his  primary  should  be  up  against  exacUy 
the  same  danger  of  being  overthrown  by 
an  attack  as  a  candidate  whose  main  race 
is  in  the  general  election. 

Mr    MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  (Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  us  to  try  to  write  here  on 
the  floor  what  is  safe  for  his  distxici, 
where  the  primary  is  the  election.  It  is 
just  poUticaUy  impossible.  We  do  not 
have  a  personal  role.  We  had  to  come  up 
with  a  figure.  I  sympathize  with  the  gen- 
Ueman. I  agree  with  the  genUeman  that 
in  some  areas  the  primary  is  tantamount 
to  the  election.  It  should  not  be  that  a 
primary  or  any  election  could  be  bought. 
That  should  be  stopped.  We  cannot  write 
a  biU  which  gives  separate  figures  for 
each  of  the  States  or  districts  throughout 
the  50  States,  broken  down  into  districte, 
saying  tlus  one  could  spend  this  much, 
or  this  one  could  spend  that  much  m  the 
general  election.  It  is  physically  impos- 
sible to  do. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  I  very  much  respect 
the  genUeman-s  opinion,  but  it  seems  to 
me  if  we  cannot  distinguish  between  the 
two.  we  should  make  the  rule  precisely 
the'same  for  both. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Otthigir). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlOCKDMENT  OTTEaXD  BT  Uti.  JACOBS 

Mr.  JA<X>BS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  On  page 
2  line  24  following  the  period,  add  "Nor  may 
any  legally  qualified  candidate  In  an  election 
(oier  than  a  primary  election)  tot»J^^ 
elective  office  spend  for  the  use  of  broad- 
casting stations  on  behalf  of  his  candidacy 
in  such  elections  any  amount  of  money  un- 
less he  has  first  oertlfled  to  the  broadcast 
Ucensee  from  whom  he  proposes  to  make  the 
purchase  of  time  that  his  total  expenditures 
for  newspaper  or  periodical  advertisements 
an  behalf  of  his  candidacy  In  such  an  elec- 
tion wlU  not  exceed — 

••(1)  14  cents  multlpUed  by  the  number  oi 
TOtea  cast  for  aU  legaUy  quaUfled  candidates 
for  such  office  in  the  last  preceedUjg  geosral 
election  for  such  office;  or 

"(U)  •40,000.  If  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  clause  (1)  (or  U  clause  (I) 
Is  Inapplicable)." 

POIMT  OF  OaOBB 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
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Massachusetts  will  state   the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  understand  the 
reasons  behind  the  amendment  and  sym- 
IMithize  with  the  gentleman,  since  I  have 
found  myself  In  similar  circumstances, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment, unfortunately,  is  not  germane  to 
this  bill.  We  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  amendment  proffered  does  not  di- 
rectly regulate  the  use  of  other  adver- 
tising media.  It  simply  places  a  qualifi- 
cation on  the  use  of  the  facilities  over 
which  this  committee  and  this  bill  does 
have  jurisdiction. 

One  of  the  qualifications  of  the  bill, 
in  order  to  use  the  facilities  of  a  licensee, 
is  that  the  candidate  certify  that  he  has 
not  done  a  certain  thing  other  than  the 
instant  transaction  that  he  seeks  to  bring 
about.  This  is  in  the  same  general  na- 
ture, in  that  he  certifies  he  has  not  car- 
ried forth  a  certain  activity  with  respect 
to  his  campaign  other  than  the  instant 
transaction  which  he  sedts  to  bring 
about. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Stratton). 
The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  made  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  on  the  grounds  that  it  Is 
not  germane.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana has  shown  the  Chair  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  Chair  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it. 

The  bill  before  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  has  four  purposes: 

First.  To  repeal  the  equal  opportu- 
nities provisions  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  candidates 
for  the  oflace  of  President  and  Vice 
President; 

Second.  To  reduce  the  rate  which 
broadcast  stations  may  charge  candi- 
dates for  the  use  of  broadcast  time; 

Third.  To  set  reasonable  limits  on  the 
amounts  which  may  be  spent  for  broad- 
cast time  by  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  and  by  other  candi- 
dates for  Senator.  Representative,  Gov- 
ernor, and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Fourth.  To  permit  the  States,  by  law. 
to  place  candidates  for  State  and  local 
oflQces  under  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  is  drafted  as  an 
amendment  to  that  part  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 2,  on  page  2.  which  seeks  to  impose 
limits  on  the  amounts  which  may  be 
spent  by  candidates  for  major  elective 
ofBces  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. 

The  bill  pertains  solely  to  radio  and 
television. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  however,  intro- 
duces another  subject:  Expenditures  for 
newspaper  and  periodical  advertising,     f 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
significantly  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
bUl.  While  both  the  bill,  in  part,  and  the 
amendment  have  a  common  purpose — 


limiting  campaign  expenditures — this 
fact  alone  does  not  insure  the  germane- 
ness of  the  amendment.  The  Chair  has 
examined  a  ruling  made  by  Chairman 
Cannon,  of  Missouri,  In  the  77th  Con- 
gress which  stands  for  the  following 
proposition : 

The  fact  that  an  amendment  and  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bin  to  which  the  amendment  Is 
offered  have  a  common  purpose  and  are 
directed  toward  the  same  objective  la  not 
conclusive,  and  an  amendment  dealing  with 
a  subject  to  which  there  Is  no  reference  In 
the  text  to  which  offered  Is  not  germane  to 
the  bill  [Rec.  p.  875-878.  Feb.  10,  1941). 

Since  there  is  no  mention  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  of  an  expenditure  control  on  any 
campaign  costs  except  radio  and  televi- 
sion, the  Chair  finds  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germsuie  and  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  general  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  commendable,  and  I  do 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  the  exceUent  job  that  they  have 
done. 

I  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  within 
their  jurisdiction  they  have  been  inca- 
pable of  creating  much  more  than  what 
I  would  have  to  call  a  somewhat  leaky 
bucket. 

PAU.IAMENTART    INQCIRT 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
My  inquiry  is,  after  an  amendment  has 
been  ruled  nongermane.  can  the  author, 
no  matter  how  sympathetic  all  of  us  are 
with  him,  then  continue  to  explain  an 
amendment  that  has  been  ruled  nonger- 
mane? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  was  ruled  out  of  order,  but 
then  the  gentleman  was  recognized  by 
the  Chair  in  support  of  his  pro  forma 
amendment,  when  he  moved  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  I  am  just  discussing  what  I 
think  the  shortcomings  of  this  bill  hap- 
pen to  be  and  apparently,  according  to 
the  precedents,  what  they  must  be. 

Nonetheless  it  represents  a  goose-and- 
gander  situation.  The  law  does  not  even 
take  a  gander  at  newspaper  advertising. 
It  would  be  as  though  you  offered  a  bill 
to  create  a  law  to  set  the  speed  limit  at 
30  miles  an  hour  for  two-door  sedans  and 
then  forgot  about  four-door  sedans  and 
let  them  drive  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  driven.  Or,  putting  it  another  way,  a 
person  can  spend  up  to  $20,000  on  the 
electronic  media  and  up  to  $1  million, 
$2  million,  or  $5  million  or  however  much 
he  can  get  ahold  of  on  the  other  media. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
MiwK)  in  the  last  and  most  recent  elec- 
tion, in  1968.  was  confronted  with  a  cam- 
paign against  her  where  they  did  not 
use  full-page  ads  but  used  double  full- 
page  ads  consistently  day  in  and  day  out. 
She  did  not  have  the  resources  to  com- 


pete with  that  kind  of  advertising  in  that 
media. 

I  ask  the  question  of  this  comimttee, 
what  happens  when  the  only  newspaper 
in  town  willingly  enlists  itself  in  your 
opponent's  campaign  and  becomes  in  ef- 
fect the  campaign  brochure  of  your  op- 
ponent. What  kind  of  protection  is  there 
in  a  situation  like  that? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  In  just  one  moment. 

The  problem  that  the  committee  faces 
is  the  same  problem  the  fellow  had  trying 
to  get  from  the  Virginia  side  over  to  the 
District  side  last  night.  He  asked  some- 
body along  the  way  this  question:  "If  I 
go  down  this  road,  can  I  get  over  to  the 
District  side?"  The  bystander  said,  "No. 
You  go  down  here  two  or  three  blocks 
and  then  you  turn  left.  No.  You  do  not 
turn  left  here.  You  turn  left  there.  No. 
You  don't  do  that,  either."  After  he 
thought  about  it  for  a  minute  he  said, 
"You  just  cannot  get  there  from  here." 

Well,  there  is  a  very  important  problem 
with  which  the  coimtry  and  the  Congre.ss 
is  faced.  It  is  perhaps  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  where  this  amendment  should 
be  offered,  but  can  we  get  there  from 
here?  That  is  the  question.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  any  member  of  this 
committee  who  does  not  see  the  kind  of 
inequity  that  I  am  talking  about  and 
would  not  favor  this  bill's  restriction  be- 
ing applied  to  other  media. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  this 
was  discussed  in  the  committee,  but  we 
are  bound  by  just  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee.  We  came  conclusively  and 
unanimously  to  the  opinion  that  we  could 
not  go  beyond  exactly  what  we  have  done 
here  in  this  bill. 

May  I  say  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  is  essentially  true.  I  am  talking 
about  what  ought  to  te  done  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  I 
admire  him  for  his  stand  and  think  It 
is  right  and  just,  but  this  committee  can- 
not do  any  more  on  tliis.  What  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  is  sort  of  blaze  a  trtiil 
for  doing  something  as  far  as  we  can  on 
tius.  We  have  gone  just  about  as  far  as 
we  reasonably  could.  I  cannot  help  what 
is  not  done  in  the  other  committees,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  recoimt  the  commit- 
tees that  are  Involved,  but  there  are 
principally  two  in  my  opinion  before 
which  you  would  have  to  have  legislation 
to  correct  the  matters  that  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned.  I  hope  he  will  pur- 
sue them,  but  I  want  him  to  understand 
that  the  committee  has  been  cognizant  of 
these  and  other  loopholes. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  understand  perfectly 
and  also  imderstand  the  limitation  of 
Jurisdiction  of  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee. I  renew  my  commendation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done.  I  merely  take  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and  I  would  like  the  record 
to  show,  when  I  asked  if  anybody  saw  a 
reason  why  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
should  not  be  smiended  to  accomplish 
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the  purpose  I  have  stated,  no  one,  as  far 
as  I  know,  suggested  that  it  should  not 
be.  If  that  is  the  will  of  this  committee, 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  other  commit- 
tees should  act  with  dispatch  smd  try  to 
bring  about  equity. 

AMENDMENT     OrFERED     BY     MR.     BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer tm  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham  :  Sub- 
paragraph (5)  on  page  4  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(5)  The  Commission  shall  com- 
pile and  maintain  records  on  a  continuing 
and  current  basis  of  all  charges  for  the  use 
of  stations  by  or  on  behalf  of  each  candidate 
for  major  elective  office  (or  for  nomination 
to  such  office),  and  no  station  licensee  may 
make  any  charge  for  the  use  of  such  station 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  ctmdldate  un- 
less— 

"(A)  such  candidate,  or  a  person  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  such  candidate  In  writ- 
ing to  do  so.  certifies  to  such  licensee  In  writ- 
ing that  the  payment  of  such  charge  will 
not  violate  paragraph  (2)  or  (3).  whichever 
Is  applicable,  and 

"(B)  such  licensee  notifies  the  CJommlsslon 
and  the  Commission  affirms  that  the  payment 
of  such  charge  will  not  violate  paragrM>b 
(2)  or  (3).  whichever  is  applicable." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  during  general  debate,  I  do  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  work.  I  think 
this  is  an  excellent  bill  and  this  amend- 
ment is  simply  intended  to  carry  a  step 
further  what  the  committee's  approach 
suggests. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  two 
things.  It  requires  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  keep  a  current 
record  on  TV  and  radio  expenditures  for 
all  major  candidates,  that  is  the  candi- 
dates that  are  referred  to  in  the  bill  un- 
der section  C,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Senators,  Representatives,  Gov- 
ernors, and  Lieutenant  Governors.  It 
does  not  apply  to  the  State  representa- 
tives covered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  bill 
so  it  is  a  manageable  number  of  candi- 
dates. 

The  second  thing  the  amendment  does 
is  to  require  the  stations  to  check  with 
the  Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sion as  to  whether  the  amount  a  candi- 
date has  spent  has  been  exceeded. 

Now  there  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
First  of  all  there  is  under  the  present 
bill  no  central  record  of  the  amoimt  of 
expenditures  for  any  candidate  and  I 
think  particularly  in  the  large  States  and 
particularly  in  Presidential  elections 
some  such  central  record  keeping  is  ab- 
scdutely  necessary.  There  well  could  be 
many  committees  making  expenditures 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  or  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  large  States,  and  there 
vsrlll  be  great  difficulty  in  keeping  track 
of  what  is  going  on  unless  the  Commis- 
sion itself  has  this  knowledge.  And  sec- 
ondly I  think  the  enforcement  provided 
for  iP  the  present  bill  is  weak  enforce- 
ment. It  requires  simply  that  the  candi- 
date or  his  representative  file  a  certifi- 
cate with  the  station  that  the  amount 
has  not  been  exceeded.  The  station  can 
accept  that.  The  bill  does  not  even  say 
that  the  station  have  no  knowledge  that 
the  certificate  is  fraudulent  or  false.  It 
simply  provides  that  the  station  can  ac- 
cept the  certificate  if  the  certificate  is 


filed  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 
I  think  the  station  should  also  be  re- 
quired to  check  out  with  the  central 
source  whether  the  amount  has  been  ex- 
ceeded. 

This  is  a  practical  thing.  It  can  be 
done  with  a  very  simple  set  of  accounts. 
It  would  not  amount  to  the  maintenance 
of  more  than  1,500  or  2,000  accounts.  Be- 
sides a  phone  check  could  be  made  in 
much  the  same  way  that  credit  card 
companies  permit  the  checking  out  of  a 
customer's  balance  by  telephone.  I  think 
it  is  practical.  I  think  It  should  be  done. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment. 

As  one  who  served  on  the  subcommittee 
in  helping  in  the  drafting  of  this  partic- 
ular legislation.  I  will  say  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  loopholes  that  we  missed  in 
the  drafting  of  this  bill.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  plug  that 
loophole  very  well.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  requirement  that  the  candidate  or  a 
person  authorized  by  him  must  certify 
that  the  amount  he  is  spending  will  not 
exceed  the  amount. 

I  do  not  think  the  burden  the  t  is  im- 
posed on  the  FCC  is  an  insurmountable 
burden.  I  think  it  is  a  workable  one.  I 
think  by  and  large  the  enforcement  with 
this  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
act  would  be  very,  very  helpful.  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  I  wholeheartedly 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment.  I  frankly  say 
that  the  amendment  is  not  without  merit. 
It  has  some  merit  and  it  should  not  just 
be  dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
But  I  think  it  is  a  little  premature. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  will  bur- 
den this  bill,  which  is  complicated 
enough,  sis  it  now  stands  and  which  will 
go  to  a  rather  rough  conference. 

Second,  as  the  gentleman  himself 
stated,  we  have  a  bill  here  that  will  work, 
in  the  words  of  the  gentleman  himself. 
But  it  would  put  an  added  burden  on  the 
FCC  and  the  FCC  often  is  a  whipping  boy 
here  in  the  Congress;  we  blame  them  for 
any  nimiber  of  things,  but  then  come 
budget  time  we  do  not  give  them  very 
much  money.  In  my  opinion,  we  do  not 
give  them  enough  money.  They  barely 
have  staff  enough  to  cope  with  what  they 
are  doing  now.  But,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
and  I  am  no  expert  in  the  appropriations 
field,  I  think  their  projected  budget  for 
next  year  is  only  about  $25  million.  They 
have  all  kinds  of  licenses  to  process  and 
violations  that  come  into  them  by  way  of 
complaint  and  from  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  we  have  built  into  tliis  bill  al- 
ready a  very  good  enforcement  section. 
It  is  obvious  and  required  imder  present 
FCC  regulations  that  each  station  has  to 
keep  a  public  file  and  record.  By  public. 


obviously,  that  means  the  file  will  be  open 
to  anybody's  opponent  and.  of  course, 
the  opponent  will  be  more  sensitive  than 
anybody  else,  and  seccmd  perhaps,  only 
to  the  newspapers  who  will  be  looking 
for  a  chance  to  expose  somebody  who 
does  not  live  up  to  this  act,  if  indeed  it 
becomes  an  act. 

I  would  say,  and  I  would  repeat — ^I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  well  thought- 
out  amendment,  but  I  reluctantly  oppose 
it  and  urge  the  committee  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  at  my  first  glance  at 
this  amendment,  I  thought  it  was  all 
right.  But  this  is  absolutely  impossible 
of  enforcement. 

Suppose  you  have  Thursday,  Friday, 
or  Saturday  when  something  comes  up 
and  you  want  to  take  some  TV  time.  You 
go  down  to  the  station  and  ask  for  time. 
He  cannot  do  anjrthing  unless  this  comes 
back  to  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission affirm — affirm  that  the  payment 
of  such  charge  will  not  violate  paragraph 
2  or  3,  whichever  is  applicable. 

It  is  an  impossibility  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  able  to  act  within  that  length 
of  time. 

This  Commission  part — if  you  change 
the  portion  of  (b)  which  made  the  Com- 
mission affirm  back  to  the  station  that 
there  has  been  no  violation  before  the 
licensee  can  give  this  man  any  time  on 
the  air — this  in  my  opinion  is  absolutely 
unenforceable  and.  in  effect,  would  take 
away  the  responsibility  of  the  licensee 
immediately  to  get  that  certificate  from 
the  candidate. 

If  he  wanted  to  have  the  record  made 
that  such  a  person  could  be  prosecuted 
for,  we  will  say,  falsely  making  his  af- 
fidavit or  his  certificate  or  whatever  it 
was — that  would  be  different. 

But  I  do  not  think,  the  way  the  FCC 
is  set  up — and  you  have  450  TV  stations 
in  this  country,  all  of  which  would  have 
to  certify  back  that  each  one  or  all  of 
those  who  are  running  for  Senator.  Rep- 
resentative, or  Governor  under  our  bill, 
before  this  would  become  legal. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  I  said  previously,  it  was 
my  intent  that  this  would  be  or  could  be 
an  instantaneous  check  by  telephone. 
That  is  not  difficult.  It  is  done  constantly 
by  the  credit  card  companies  in  check- 
ing out  an  account  where  a  customer  has 
a  purchase  to  make  over  a  certain 
amount.  There  is  a  recognized  procedure 
for  the  seller  to  be  able  to  check  in  with 
the  credit  card  company,  involving  many 
more  people  than  would  be  involved  here. 
The  problem  of  keeping  the  accounts  up 
to  date  would  be  no  problem  at  all  with 
electronic  equipment,  and  it  would  not 
be  or  would  not  have  to  be  a  complicated 
type  of  equipment  to  keep  some  1,500  to 
2,000  accounts  up  to  date. 

I  have  not  suggested  that  the  affirma- 
tion by  the  Commission  be  in  writing, 
recognizing  the  problem  the  gentleman 
raises;  only  that  a  t^eirtionic  check 
would  be  made,  and  since  the  accounts 
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would  be  kept  up  to  date,  a  telephonic 
answer  could  be  obtained. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  genUeman  that 
I  was  not  proposing  to  change  "le  com- 
mittee's method  of  enforcement^  wWch 
had  to  do  with  the  filing  of  a  certificate. 
This  would  be  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  that  in  paragraph  (A) 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment  he  states . 

such  candidate,  or  a  person  8P««'flfally 
aut^orlaed  specify  such  «ndldate  in  writing 
to  do  so.  certifies  to  such  licensee  In  writing. 
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That  has  to  go  down  to  the  Commis 

sion.  and  the  Commission  then  has  to  8^ 

firm  that  this  payment  will  not  exceed 

^^I^BINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
Yield  further,  paragraph  ^A)  of  my 
"amendment  does  not  chMige  tiie  lan- 
^e  of  the  present  bill.  That  is  taken 
precisely  from  the  existing  paragraph 

^^Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct  But 
,B)  would  change  it.  The  Commis^n 
would  affirm  back  that  what  has  been 
JoM  would  not  exceed  thelimit.  vmtdn 
the  last  week  we  discovered  this  wojjd 
be  an  impossibility  of  enforcement  If  the 
gentleman  had  wanted  to  do  this.  I  think 
the  Commission  could  possibly  handle  it. 
but  I  can  see  that  it  would  cause  timnoil 
down  in  the  Commission  if  we  would  at- 
tempt to  put  (B)  in  effect. 

n  the  genUeman  had  something  about 
prosecuting  a  person  ^^^o  would  exce^ 
the  amount,  that  would  be  a  different 
thing  But  to  say  the  Commission  will 
S!J?  to  affirm  that  back  to  the  Ucensee 
would  create  an  impossiblUty. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  Is  recognized.  ^  ,..„ 
Mr  TIERNAN.  The  whole  intent  of  the 
bill  places  on  the  candidate  for  office 
the  burden  of  not  exceeding  the  amount 
set  forth  in  the  act.  By  this  amendment 
we  would  change  and  shift  the  burden 
from  the  individual  candidate  tothe  of- 
fice, to  the  licensee,  or  to  the  PCC.  ana 
I  think  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  bur- 
den to  place  upon  the  FCC  and  also  Uie 
Ucense  holders  of  radio  and  TV  stations, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  in- 

I  think  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  worked  very  hard  on  tWs  par- 
ticular provision.  We  also  went  further 
than  what  was  originally  suggested,  to 
that  not  only  funds  spent  by  the  candi- 
date or  his  campaign  manager  but  also 
those  funds  that  would  be  spent  by  any 
other  organization  on  his  behalf  would 
have  to  be  included  under  that  limitation. 

So  I  suggest  very  strongly  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  nor 
take  the  5  minutes,  but  I  do  want  to 
mention  to  the  committee  that  last  week, 
viewing  the  Senate  legislation  that  has 


already  been  acted  on  and  the  legisla- 
tion pending  here,  I  challenged  my  op- 
ponent to  the  senatorial  race  to  Ohio  to 
agree  voluntarily  to  the  limit  of  7  cents 
per  vote,  as  tocluded  in  this  biU  and  in 
the  Senate  biU.  He  has  agreed  to  the 
potot  at  which  we  are  setting  up  audit- 
tog  procedures.  The  response  to  the  pro- 
posal from  the  President  and  the  pubUc 
has  been  extremely  favorable,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  that  this  measure  should  receive  a 
similar  reaction. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  avoid 
possible  conflict  of  interest  because  of 
todividual  and  famUy  interests  and  past 
connection  with  broadcasting.  I  have 
made  it  a  practice  not  to  vote,  or  to 
vote  "present."  on  legislation  dealtog 
with  the  subject  of  broadcasting. 

However.  I  hnve  determined  that  the 
Issues  presented  by  a  vote  favoring  ftoal 
passage  of  this  measure  do  not  present 
any  conflict,  in  my  opinion,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  varying  from  my  usual  prac- 
tice and  expect  to  vote  to  favor  of  this 
bill. 


AMENDMENT    OfTERXO    BT    M».    GONZALEZ 

Mr.  G0N2:ALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez:  On 
page  2.  strike  Unes  1  through  7. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  i  will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes  I 
am  entitled  to  on  this  amendment.  This 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  strikes 
out  secUon  (b)  on  page  2.  I  beUeve  that 
without  this  paragraph  this  is  good  leg- 
islation, and  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  believe 
that  with  this  portion  to  the  bill,  it  will 
perpetrate  an  inJusUce.  It  will  actually 
carry  out  a  practice  that  to  theory  from 
the  lawmakers'  standpotot  here,  discus- 
stog  it  to  chambers  and  to  committee, 
may  sound  good,  but  to  practice  vsill 
really  work  an  injustice  on  the  small  todi- 
vidual broadcasttog  stations.  I  believe 
this  paragraph  is  unnecessary  to  carry 
out  the  mam  thrust  of  the  desired  effect 
of  this  legislation,  which  is  to  put  a  rea- 
sonable limitation  on  untrammeled  ex- 
penses to  the  course  of  a  pohtical  cam- 
paign by  the  use  of  broadcasttog  media. 

Mr.  KAZKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kaz«n>  . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  know  of  any  reason  why  a 
candidate  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
once  every  6  years  should  get  the  same 
low  rates  that  the  comer  drugstore  and 
the  comer  grocery  store  who  advertise 
day  to  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year 
out.  and  who  keep  that  station  on  the 
air  get?  Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any 
reason  why  the  man  who  uses  the  air 
one  time  every  6  years  should  get  that 
same  low  rate? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No.  I  do  not.  That  is, 
to  fact,  the  precise  reason  why  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
manifest  tojustice  to  do  this.  I  think  we 
do  have  some  radio  stations  to  this  coun- 
try which  are  small  and  depend  for 
their  very  existence  on  this  perennial 
advertistog  of  the  comer  drugstore  and 
the  comer  grocery  store  and  the  bank, 
and  so  on.  This  paragraph  makes  them 


open  and  available  to  any  qualified  politi- 
cal candidate  for  any  poliUcaUy  elected 

office.  .,  ^. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.   Chairman,   if   the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  the 
gentleman  agree  the  mato  thrust  of  this 
bill  is  the  overall  limitation? 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  And  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  it  would  still  put  all  can- 
didates on  an  equal  basis  so  long  as  we 
have  the  total  expenditure  limitation? 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  wholeheartedly  support  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
shocked  and  outraged  by  the  President's 
action  to  vetotog  the  vitally  needed  edu- 
cation appropriation  bill  and  the  ex- 
tremely important  appropriation  bill 
containing  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Houstog  and  Urban  Development. 

These  actions,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will 
deal  a  devastating  blow  to  the  hopes, 
dreams,  and  aspirations  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  are  to  need 
of  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  home. 
Funds  to  meet  that  need  are  contatoed  to 
the  HUD  bill.  Millions  of  our  young  peo- 
ple who  are  dependent  on  educational 
funds  to  assist  to  obtatotog  a  better  edu- 
cation—which means  better  Jobs  and  be- 
ing better  prepared  to  be  better  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

I  cannot  recall  any  action  by  a  Presi- 
dent, to  all  my  congressional  career,  to 
compare  to  this  outrageous  slap  at  the 
domestic  needs  of  our  country.  The  Pres- 
ident has  attempted  to  Justify  his  actions 
on  the  basis  that  approval  of  these  bills 
would  lend  to  a  budget  deficit.  Yet  he  has 
no  hesitancy  and  no  problem  to  approv- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  supersonic  transport  program,  which 
is  not  only  of  questionable  value  but  pre- 
sents environmental  problems.  Nor  does 
he  have  any  problem  approvtog  billions 
of  dollars  for  missile  systems  of  question- 
able need  and  value. 

The  HUD  appropriation  bill  that  was 
vetoed,  to  my  opinion,  did  not  contam 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  needs  for  de- 
cent housing  for  our  citizens.  Nor  did  it 
contato  adequate  funds  to  revitalize  so 
many  of  our  city  areas.  I  believe  that  the 
appropriation  bill  for  HUD  needed  a  half 
billion  dollars  more  than  the  bill  vetoed 
by  the  President.  The  Congress  only 
added  $350  million  to  the  amoimt  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  urban  re- 
newal. The  mayors  of  our  cities,  large 
and  small,  requested  an  additional  $1.3 
billion,  which  had  been  authorized. 

I  wonder  if  the  President  can  Justify 
to  prospective  American  homeowners 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
assistance  to  purchase  homes  as  provided 
by  the  Congress.  The  bill  contatoed  funds 
to  reduce  interest  rates  for  home  buyers; 
and  funds  to  assist  to  providing  proper 
housing  ^'or  low-tocome  families. 
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In  addition  to  our  vital  HUD  programs, 
which  the  President  wants  to  cut  back, 
the  bill  contatos  an  additional  $90  mil- 
lion for  better  services  to  our  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  "Oiis  has  now 
been  denied  to  our  veterans.  I  wonder  if 
the  President  can  truly  Justify  such 
action  to  the  many  American  boys  need- 
ing VA  hospital  care  and  treatment. 

Our  task  is  clear.  We  will  shortly  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  our  concern 
for  the  needs  of  so  many  of  our  people. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override 
these  vetoes  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend 
the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
amendment.  I  believe  it  will  allay  the 
fears  of  a  great  many  of  us.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank   my   distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  for  a  very  simple  reason, 
that  no  matter  whether  the  station  is 
large  or  medium  sized  or  small,  and  we 
an  bleed  for  the  small  businessman.  I 
know  that  all  stations  get  their  license 
for  the  same  reason,  and  that  is  to  serve 
the  public  interest  in  the  community 
which  they  service. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  getttog  the  people 
of  the  community  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  a  person  who  they 
are  going  to  elect  to  a  very  responsible 
office — perhaps  to  a  Congress  which 
determtoes  whether  we  fight  a  war  or 
which  determines  whether  to  raise  taxes, 
or  a  Governor  who  runs  their  State,  or 
a  person  to  a  smaller  prea — is  very  much 
to  the  public  toterest  of  the  community. 
I  think  sometimes  the  broadcasters 
themselves  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
get  a  license  for  one  reason  and  one  rea- 
son only,  which  is  to  serve  the  public 
toterest. 

I  submit  to  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Texas  that  the  presentation  of  candi- 
dates is  one  of  the  best  services  they 
can  perform.  I  would  think  that  the  cor- 
ner drugstore  is  important  to  everybody 
and  furniture  is  important  to  everybody, 
but  also  letttog  the  people  hear  from  the 
persons  they  are  going  to  vote  for  to  af- 
fect a  certain  part  of  their  lives  is  very 
necessary. 

I  understand  that  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Broadcasters  wants  this  section 
taken  out,  and  I  can  understand  why. 
They  are  to  bustoess.  I  believe  they 
sometimes  forget  they  are  to  the  business 
of  servtog  the  public.  I  hope  that  we  re- 
mtod  them  of  that  by  rejecting  this 
amendmmt. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  How  would  there  be  a 
diminished  public  service  by  the  rates 
charged  when  the  ultimate  goal  is  the 
limitation  of  all  expenditures? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
The  limitation  of  expenditures  would  re- 
sult in  a  lesser  amount  of  public  exposure. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Before  that  station  can 


give  public  service  it  has  to  be  to  opera- 
tion. It  is  not  fair  for  the  people  who  keep 
it  in  operation  to  have  to  pay  for  it 
through  5  or  6  years,  and  then  let 
one  man  come  along  and  have  the  same 
rate  they  get. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
We  are  not  asktog  for  any  cut  rates.  The 
gentleman  is  talking  about  a  bill  that  has 
been  abandoned.  We  are  not  asking  for 
cut  rates. 

What  this  bill  does  is  to  give,  in  the 
interest  of  public  service,  the  people 
running  for  political  office  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  They  are  to  be  heard  only  at 
the  same  unit  cost  that  is  sold  commer- 
cially. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  At  the  lowest  unit  cost, 
and  that  only  comes  from  the  constant 
advertising. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  against  the  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  set  a  maximum 
amount  that  is  to  be  spent  on  advertistog 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
some  standard  of  rate.  If  we  do  not  have 
a  standard  of  rate,  £uid  we  may  supi;>06e 
the  control  of  the  advertising  medium  by 
the  incumbent  candidate,  he  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  amount  of  TV  time 
available  to  all  candidates. 

I  mean,  suppose  the  rates  are  doubled. 
That  would  mean  there  would  be  only 
half  as  much  time  that  would  be  avail- 
able under  the  $20,000  or  the  $10,000  lim- 
itation. The  two  go  together. 

This  clause  must  remato  if  we  ftre  to 
have  an  amount  limitation;  otherwise, 
the  amount  limitation  may  cut  the  time 
to  half. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asktog  the 
able  chairman  to  clarify  the  meantog, 
as  totended  by  him  and  his  able  com- 
mittee, of  subparagraph  3  on  page  3. 
That  language  reads  as  follows: 

No  legally  qualified  candidate  in  a  primary 
election  for  nomination  to  a  major  elective 
office,  other  than  President,  may  spend  for 
the  use  of  broadcasting  stations  on  behalf 
of  his  candidacy  in  such  election  a  total 
amount  In  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
with  respect  to  the  general  election  for  such 
office. 

In  my  State,  unless  one  gets  a  major- 
ity to  the  first  primary  there  is  a  second 
primary  for  the  two  highest  candidates 
to  determtoe  the  winner.  In  my  State 
also  the  legislature,  to  prescrU)ing  a 
limitation  on  expenditures  for  one  run- 
ntog  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Congress,  has  fixed  an  overall 
amoimt  for  both  primaries,  not  for 
each  one. 

Will  the  able  gentleman  explato  what 
is  the  totention  with  respect  to  this  lan- 
guage. Does  that  limit  apply  to  each  of 
two  primaries,  if  one  must  have  two,  or 
it  is  an  overall  limitation? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
In  response  to  the  able  gentleman  frwn 
Florida.  I  would  potot  out  that  Itoe  13 
refers  to  the  matter  the  gentleman  has 
discussed  and  says  "to  such  election  a 


total  amount."  It  is  my  opinion,  and  it 
was  our  totent,  that  Inasmuch  as  the 
first  primary  is  such  an  election,  and  the 
runoff  is  also  a  primary,  that  the  primary 
limitation  would  apply  to  both. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  To  each? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Yes.  to  each.  In  other  words,  you  would 
have  3'/2  cents  for  the  first  one  and  3*^ 
cents  for  the  nm-off  for  a  total  of  $10,- 
000  for  the  first  and  $10,000  for  the  run- 
off or  a  total  of  7  cents  and  $20,000  total. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  betog  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  nile,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Stratton).  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  18434)  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  which 
relate  to  political  broadcasting,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  1177,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  domind  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present  and 
make  the  potot  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  273,  nays  98.  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  56,  as  fcdlows: 

(RoUNo.  271] 
YEAS— 27S 


Adalr 

Blester 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Adams 

Bingham 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Addabbo 

Blanton 

Carey 

Albert 

BUtnlk 

Casey 

Anderson, 

Boggs 

Cederberg 

Calif. 

Boland 

OUer 

Anderson,  ni. 

BoUlng 

Chamberlain 

Anderson, 

Bow 

Chlsholm 

Tenn. 

Brademas 

Clancy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brasco 

Clark 

Andrews, 

Brlnkley 

Clawson.Oel 

N.  Dak. 

Brooks 

Cleveland 

Annunzlo 

Broomfleld 

Cobelan 

Ashley 

Brotzman 

Colmer 

Asplnall 

Brown.  Calif. 

Conable 

Ayres 

Brown,  Mich. 

CoDte 

Barrett 

Brown.  Ohio 

Conyers 

BeaU.  Md. 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Corbett 

Belcher 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Coughlln 

Bell.  CaUf . 

Burke,  Mass. 

(3owger 

Bennett 

Burllnon,  Mo. 

Culver 

Betts 

Burton.  CaUf . 

Daniels.  NJ. 

BevlU 

Burton.  t7tah 

Davis.  Oa. 

Blaggi 

Button 

Davis.  Wis. 
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de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

DiDgell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evuns.  Colo. 

Fartaeteln 

Feliihan 

FUh 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  0«rald  R 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Foreman 
Fraser 
Frellnghuysen 

Frev 

Prtedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallflanakls 

Oallagber 

Garmatz 

Gavdoe 

Gettys 

GUlmo 

Olbbons 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Ortffln 

Onfllths 

Orover 

Oude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass 

Heist  oskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 


Jacobs 
Jamian 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Ueggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGrc^or 
Madden 
Mann 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Michel 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlse 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Matcher 
.   Nichols 
NU 
Obey 

ONeUl,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
PUe 
Plmle 
Poage 
PodeU 
Poll 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  lU. 
Puclnski 
PuTcell 

NATS— 98 


Randall 
Rees 
Held.  111. 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Rlegle 
RoDlson 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  Fa- 
Rose  nthal 
Roth 
Roybal 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Savior 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Sh  river 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stel^er,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Taft 
Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tleman 
Cdall 
miman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Watts 
White 
Whltehiirst 
Wldnall 
WUltams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
ZablocU 


ANSWERED    PRESENr— 2 
Fountain  OKonskl 


NOT  VOTINO — 66 


Abemethy 
Ashbrook 
Blackburn 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Bush 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carter 
Chappell 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Collier 
Collins 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Puqua 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

GroM 


Oubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Harsba 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McMUlan 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

Melcher 

MlUer.  Ohio 

MlUs 

Montgomery 

Nelsen 

Olsen 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 


Abbltt 

Alexander 

A  rends 

Baring 

Berry 

Bray 

Brock 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Caffery 

Clay 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 


Fallon 

Flynt 

Hagan 

Hubert 

Hull 

Jonas 

Keith 

King 

Langen 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

Mcculloch 

McKneally 

Mallllard 

MeskUl 

Moorhead 

Nedzl 

OHara 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Passman 

Pollock 

Powell 

R&rlck 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Sj-mlngton 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Whltten 

WUclns 

Wright 


The  title  was  ajmended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  revise  the  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  which  relate 
to  political  broadcasting." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 

^A^similar  House  bill.  H.R.  18434.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsbaek 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Scherle 

Schmlta 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  CalU. 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wylle  , 

Young 

Zlon 

Zwach 


So  thebill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends.  

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr'  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr    Caffery  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Reliei. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr  Ryan  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Wlgglna. 

Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  DlggB. 

Mr.  OHara  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr  Whltten  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr  O^KONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 

■'"S.^'.-'^HON.     WATSON,     and 
McCLORY    changed    their   votes   from 

"yea"  to  "nay."  . 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened.         ,  .  ,  ^„  .y,. 

A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  1177.  the  Com- 
mittee on  interstate  and  Fo^^eign  Com- 
merce is  discharged  f/oi"  ^  ^«„^"J^f ^f! 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (S.  3637)  to 
amend  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  equal- 
time  requirements  for  candidates  for 
pubUc  ofBce.  and  for  other  Purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill. 

MOTION  OITKRn)  BT  MK.  MACDONALD  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  moves  W 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
3637  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  text  oi 
Hit.  18434  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  blU  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3637 
Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  amendment 
to  the  bUl  S.  3637  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts 
Van  Deerlin,  Springer,  and  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1970— VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-376) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval. H.R.  16916.  an  Act  making  ap- 
propriaUons  for  the  Office  of  Education 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30.  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  am  determined  to  hold  the  une 
against  a  dangerous  budget  deficit. 

I  am  determined  to  hold  the  line 
against  the  kind  of  big  spending  that 
would  drive  up  prices  or  demand  higher 
t&xcs 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  return- 
ing without  my  approval,  two  bills  the 
Congress  has  passed  that  would  increase 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  by  nearly 
one  billion  dollars. 

1  The  Independent  Offices  Appropri- 
ations bill,  which  includes  funds  for  ur- 
ban development,  exceeds  my  budget  re- 
quest by  $541  million.  I  am  mindful  of  Uie 
urgent  needs  of  our  cities,  which  is  why 
my  original  request  for  urban  renewal, 
water  and  sewer  grants  and  housing 
subsidies  was  double  the  outlays  m  the 
last  fiscal  year  of  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration. ,^  , . 
I  am  vetoing  this  bill  because  It  would 
help  drive  up  the  cost  of  Uvlng,  harming 
the  people  it  is  most  designed  to  help. 
This  kind  of  excessive  spending  would 
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also  help  cause  the  kind  of  huge  deficite 
that  drive  up  interest  rates,  which  would 
make  it  impossible  to  speed  the  recovery 
of  the  housing  industry. 

2  The  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
Education  is  $453  million  over  my  budget 

^^^y^request  would  have  produced  28% 
more  spending  than  in  the  last  Ascal 
year  of  the  previous  Administration. 

My  budget  asked  $3.97  billion  for  the 
educational  purposes  covered  by  tms 
blU— an  increase  of  $972  mUUon  in  spend- 
ing over  fiscal  1969.  In  addition,  I  have 
committed  myself  to  ask  the  Congress  for 
an  extra  $350  million  to  fully  fund  the 
school  desegregation  program  as  soon  as 
the  Congress  provides  authorizing  legis- 

^Thls  is  only  part  of  what  the  Federal 
government  provides  for  educaUon  pro- 
grams generally.  Total  spending  on  Fed- 
erally supported  education  programs  wm 
reach  nearly  $12  billion  in  1971,  the  high- 
est figure  in  history  and  substantially 
more  than  was  provided  for  1969.  Thus 
the  question  is  not  one  of  cutting  the 
present  level  of  school  funds.  It  is  not 
even  one  of  whether  to  increase  school 
funds.  It  simply  is  a  question  of  how 
much  they  bre  to  be  increased— and  for 
what  purpoSls. 

Last  March  I  stressed  the  urgent  need 
for  wide-ranging  reforms  In  Federal  aid 
to  education.  This  biU  raises  the  spend- 
ing on  old  approaches  that  experience 
has  proved  inadequate,  rather  than  mov- 
ing boldly  on  the  new  approaches  that  we 
need— and  it  cuts  requested  funds  for 
such  forward-looking  programs  as  drop- 
out prevention,  educational  opportunity 
grants  and  research. 

My  veto  of  both  these  bills  is  painful, 
but  necessary  to  hold  down  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

We  cannot  have  something  for  nothing. 
When  we  spend  more  than  our  tax  sys- 
tem can  produce,  the  average  American 
either  has  to  pay  for  it  in  higher  prices 
or  in  higher  taxes. 

At  election  time  it  is  tempting  for  peo- 
ple in  politics  to  say  "yes"  to  every  spend- 
ing bill. 

'  If  I  were  to  sign  these  bills  that  spend 
more  than  we  can  now  afford,  I  would 
be  saying  yes  to  a  higher  cost  of  living, 
yes  to  higher  interest  rates,  yes  to  higher 
taxes. 

I  flatly  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  kind 
of  big  spending  that  Is  wrong  for  all 
the  American  people.  That  Is  why  I 
must  veto  these  bills  which  add  an  extra 
billion  dollars  of  pressure  on  prices. 

Taken  individually,  there  is  much  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  every  spending 
bill,  including  the  ones  I  have  vetoed. 

But  a  President  is  not  elected  to  see 
any  one  bill  in  Isolation.  He  must  see 
them  as  part  of  a  whole,  because  his 
constituency  is  200  million  Americans. 
Acting  in  the  best  interest  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  concerned  with  the 
average  family  struggling  to  make  their 
incomes  meet  rising  prices.  I  have  drawn 
the  line  against  Increased  spending. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
spending  course  It  has  taken,  and  to 
place  first  priority  on  achieving  our 
goal:    a   healthy    economy,   expanding 
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through  peacetime  activities,  with  rea- 
sonable price  stability. 

Richard  Nncow. 

The  White  House,  August  11.  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  wiU  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal  and  the  message  and  bill 
wlU  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

MOTION    OITEREO    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  veto 
message  of  the  President  on  the  bill,  H  Jt. 
16916,  be  postponed  untU  Thursday, 
August  13,  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MAKING      APPROPRLATIONS      FOR 
''^tumDRY   INDEPENDEOT   OFFTCBS 
AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND       URBAN       DEVELOPMENT- 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
mENT   OF    THE   UNITED   STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  91-377) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Home 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval. H  Jl.  17548,  an  Act  malting  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offlceS;^  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes 

I  am  determined  to  hold  Uie  hne 
against  a  dangerous  budget  deficit. 

I  am  determined  to  hold  the  ime 
against  tiie  kind  of  big  spending  that 
would  drive  up  prices  or  demand  higher 

ti&X6S 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  returning, 
without  my  approval,  two  bills  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  that  would  increase  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  by  nearly  one  bU- 

lion  dollars. 

1  The  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions mi.  which  includes  funds  for  urban 
development,  exceeds  my  budget  request 
by  $541  million.  I  am  mindful  of  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  our  cities,  which  is  why  my 
original  request  for  urban  renewal,  water 
and  sewer  grants  and  housing  subsidies 
was  double  the  ouUays  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  the  previous  Administration. 

1  am  vetoing  this  bill  because  it  would 
help  drive  up  the  cost  of  Uving.  harming 
the  people  It  is  most  designed  to  help. 
This  kind  of  excessive  spending  would 
also  help  cause  the  kind  of  huge  deficits 
that  drive  up  interest  rates,  which  would 
make  it  impossible  to  speed  the  recovery 
of  the  housing  industry. 

2  The  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
Education  is  $453  milllMi  over  my  budget 

request.  j  oo« 

My  request  would  have  produced  28% 
more  spending  than  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
of  the  previous  Administration. 

My  budget  asked  $3.97  bUUon  for  the 
educational  purposes  covered  by  this 
bUl— an  Increase  of  $972  million  in 
spending  over  fiscal  1969.  In  addition,  I 
have  committed  myself  to  ask  the  Con- 


gress for  an  extra  $350  mllUon  to  fully 
fund  the  school  desegregation  program 
as  soon  as  the  Congress  provides  author- 
izing legislation. 

Tills  is  only  part  of  what  the  Federal 
government  provides  for  education  pro- 
grams generally.  Total  spending  on  Fed- 
erally supported  education  programs  will 
reach  nearly  $12  billion  in  1971,  the  high- 
est figure  in  history  and  substantially 
more  than  was  provided  for  1969.  Thus 
the  question  is  not  one  of  cutting  the 
present  level  of  school  funds.  It  is  not 
even  one  of  whether  to  increase  school 
fundi.  It  simply  is  a  question  of  how 
much  they  are  to  be  increased— and  for 
what  purposes. 

Last  March  I  stressed  the  urgent  need 
for  wide-ranging  reforms  in  Federal  aid 
to  education.  This  bill  raises  the  spend- 
ing on  old  approaches  that  experience 
has  proved  inadequate,  rather  than  mov- 
ing boldly  on  the  new  approaches  that 
we  need — and  it  cuts  requested  funds  for 
such  forward-looking  programs  as  drop- 
out prevention,  educational  opportunity 
grants  and  research. 

My  veto  of  both  these  bills  is  painful, 
but  necessary  to  hold  down  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

We  cannot  have  something  for  noth- 
ing. When  we  spend  more  than  our  tax 
system  can  produce,  the  average  Ameri- 
can either  has  to  pay  for  it  in  higher 
prices  or  in  higher  taxes. 

At  election  time  it  is  tempting  for 
people  in  politics  to  say  "yes"  to  every 
spending  bill. 

If  I  were  to  sign  these  bills  that  spend 
more  than  we  can  now  aCford,  I  would  be 
saying  yes  to  a  higher  cost  of  living,  yes 
to  higher  interest  rates,  yes  to  higher 

t&X6S 

I  flatly  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  kind 
of  big  spending  that  is  wrong  for  all  the 
American  people.  That  is  why  I  must  veto 
these  bills  which  add  an  extra  billion 
dollars  of  pressure  on  prices. 

Taken  individually,  there  is  much  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  every  spending 
bill,  including  the  ones  I  have  vetoed. 

But  a  President  is  not  elected  to  see 
any  one  bill  in  isolation.  He  must  see  them 
as  part  of  a  whole,  because  his  constitu- 
ency Is  200  million  Americans. 

Acting  in  the  best  interest  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  sind  concerned  with  the 
average  family  struggling  to  make  their 
Incomes  meet  rising  prices,  I  have  drawn 
the  line  against  increased  spending. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
spending  course  it  has  taken,  and  to  place 
first  priority  on  achieving  our  goal:  a 
healthy  economy,  expanding  through 
peacetime  activities,  with  reasonable 
price  stability. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  11.  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal  and  the  message  and  the 
bill  will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

MOTION    OFTEBED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
further  consideration  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage of  the  President  on  the  bill  HJR. 
17548  be  postponed  untU  Thursday, 
August  13,  1970.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  both  messages  being  considered 
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on  Thursday  of  this  week,  at  which  time, 
of  course,  a  roUcaU  vote  would  be  taken 
or  further  action  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  my  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  _^^__^__^^ 

SST 

(Mr.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ^     , 

Mr  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  de- 
bate over  the  federal  budget  and  na- 
tional spending  priorities  in  recent 
months,  a  wide  range  of  statements  have 
been  made  and  opinions  advanced  in 
opposition  to  the  SST.  Most  recently  ar- 
ticles have  appeared  in  newspapers  con- 
cerning the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  study  of  criUcal  environ- 
mental problems— SCEP— sponsored  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Many  people  claim  that  all  they 
know  about  the  SST  is  what  they  read  in 
the  papers.  These  arUcles.  therefore,  are 
of  great  concern  to  me. 

Although  the  MIT  study  represents 
an  important  step  in  the  development  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  environmental 
problems  associated  with  the  activities 
of  man.  the  study  produced  Information 
that  the  scientists  understand  much 
about  what  might  happen  and  very  little 
about  what  actually  will  occur.  One  difB- 
culty  they  encountered  was  lack  of  data; 
another  was  the  great  complexity  of 
atmospheric  processes  which  Interact  in 
various  ways  to  adjust  to  changes  or  to 
new  clrcimistances. 

The  study  group  expressed  concern 
over  the  possibility  of  increased  strato- 
spheric cloudiness  In  the  winter  polar 
region  due  to  moisture  added  by  the 
SST.  However,  the  SST  Environmental 
Advisory  Committee  subsequently  indi- 
cated that  the  probability  and  con- 
sequences of  this  effect  were  not 
large  or  serious.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  entire  contemplated  SST  fleet 
will  put  into  the  stratosphere  in  1  day 
about  the  same  amount  of  water  vapor 
as  one  single  thunderstorm.  There  are 
3,000  to  6,000  thunderstorms  active 
around  the  earth  continuously. 

In  tidditlon.  two  scientific  groups,  the 
National  Research  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Meteorology  Research  have  stud- 
ied the  situation  and  report  that  there 
will  be  no  appreciable  disturbance  of  the 
earth's  normal  atmospheric  balance  even 
by  an  entire  fleet  of  SSTs  making  1.600 
flights  per  day. 

The  MIT  group  also  estimated  that  the 
combustion  products  of  the  SST  "are  be- 
lieved to  form  fine  particles"  and  they 
compared  these  amounts  of  particles  In 
the  atmosphere  with  the  volcano  erup- 
tion of  Mt.  Agung  in  Ball  in  1963.  The 
group  stated: 

It  U  claimed  tb&t  the  particle  formatloii 
Is  very  small  at  65,000.  Very,  very  little  4» 
known  about  reactions  under  sucb  condi- 
tions. One  guees  la  as  good  as  another. 


To  me,  this  is  not  a  definite  statement 
It  is  true  that  due  to  the  sulphur  content 
of  fuels,  hydrocarbons  and  soot,  that  a 
full  fleet  of  500  SSTs  could  possibly  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect  using  existing  fuel. 
Substantial  reduction  of  sulphur  content 
of  all  fuels  Is  practical  and  techniques 
for  reducing  the  formation  of  ammonium 
sulfate  particles  are  being  investigated. 
However,  it  is  Important  to  note  that  the 
entire  air  transport  fleet — including  fu- 
-ture  SST's — will  emit  less  pollution  per 
1,000  seat-miles  than  any  other  present 
mode  of  transportation.  While  automo- 
bile engines  convert  from  30  percent  to 
50  percent  of  their  fuel  Into  air  pollu- 
tants, aircraft  turbine  engines  convert 
Into  pollutants  less  than  1  percent. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  study 
did  conclude  that  the  carbon  dioxide 
produced  by  SST's  would  create  no  spe- 
cial environmental  problem  and  that  an 
effect  on  the  world's  climate  was  not 
even  Ukely.  In  addition,  they  felt  that 
the  effects  on  ozone  would  be  very  small 
and  would  be  within  the  national  vari- 
ables, therefore  removing  doubts  about 
possible  ultraviolet  radlaflon  hazard  to 
the  earth's  surface.  Their  calculations 
also  removed  concern  that  water  vapor 
might  affect  the  climate  by  accelerating 
the  destruction  of  ozone. 

A  full  18  years  of  research  and  devel- 
opment will  have  gone  into  the  challenge' 
of  making  supersonic  air  transportation 
safe  and  acceptable  by  the  time  the  SST 
makes  its  first  commercial  flight.  Since 
the  program's  Inception,  envlronmenttJ 
considerations  have  been  an  Integral 
part  of  the  program.  As  Secretary  Volpe 
recently  said : 

All  necessary  reaearcb  will  be  imdertaken 
to  Insure  that  SST  operations  are  envlion- 
mentally  acceptable. 

To  this  end  the  Environmental  Ad- 
visory Coimcll  was  formed.  This  Coimcll 
is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable environmental  specialists  In  the 
United  States.  The  fimction  of  the 
Coimcll  will  be  to  provide  definitive  data 
and  unequivocal  answers  so  that  the  en- 
vironmental acceptability  of  the  SST  can 
be  fully  determined. 

I  urge  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  continue  to  supjport  the  SST  pro- 
gram, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
do  likewise. 


UPDATINO  ROTC 

(Mr.  WHALEa^  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
privilege  as  chairman  of  an  informal 
study  group  to  announce  completion  of 
an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  the  ROTC 
program  and  a  plan  for  Its  basic  reor- 
ganization. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  cite  five 
other  Members  who  Joined  me  as  spon- 
sors of  this  study  group.  They  are  John 
Dellenback,  of  Oregon:  Pbtek  H.  B. 
FaxuNGHnYSEH.  of  New  Jersey;  Prakk 
HoETON,  of  New  York:  P.  Bbadfobd 
MoBSE,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Phujp  E. 
Ruppx,  of  lifichlgan. 


The  following  Members  of  Congress 
have  joined  the  study  group  In  encourag- 
ing, through  the  release  of  this  paper,  a 
careful  reconsideration  of  the  present 
structure  of  ROTC:  Daniel  E.  Button,  of 
New  York;  Su-vio  Conte,  of  Massachu- 
setts; R.  Lawrence  Coughlin.  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Marvin  L.  Esch.  of  Michigan; 
Gilbert  Gude.  of  Maryland;  Seymour 
Halpern,  of  New  York;  Tom  Railsback, 
of  Illinois;  Herman  T.  Schneebeu,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Fred  Schwengel.  of  Iowa; 
and  J.  William  Stanton,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  herewith  the  text 
of  the  study  titled  "Updating  ROTC": 

UPDATINO    ROTC 

This  is  a  study  of  the  problems  ot  the 
ROTC  program  and  a  plan  for  Its  basic 
reorganization. 

The  sponsors  of  this  study  group  paper 
are  Congressmen  CJharles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  of 
Ohio:  John  Dellenback,  of  Oregon;  Peter 
H.  B.  Prellnghuysen,  of  New  Jersey;  Frank 
Horton.  of  New  York;  P.  Bradford  Morse,  of 
Massachusetts;  and  PhlUp  E.  Ruppe,  of 
Michigan. 

Additionally,  the  following  Members  of 
CTongress  have  Joined  the  study  group  In 
encouraging,  through  the  release  of  this 
paper,  a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  ROTC : 

Daniel  E.  Button,  of  New  York. 

Silvio  O.  Conte,  of  Massachusetts. 

R.  Lawrence  Coughlin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  of  Michigan. 

Gilbert  Gude,  of  Maryland. 

Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 

Tom  Railsback.  of  Illinois. 

Herman  T.  Schneebell,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pred  Schwengel,  of  Iowa. 

J.  William  Stanton,  of  Ohio. 

With  the  advent  and  expansion  of  our 
Vietnam  Involvement,  there  has  developed  In 
our  country  a  growing  "antl-mlUtary"  senti- 
ment. CoUege  campuses  are  the  font  of 
much  of  this  feeUng.  The  most  convenient 
and  accessible  target  for  student  wrath  has 
been,  of  course,  the  college-based  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps.  It  was  Inevltoble. 
therefore,  that  attacks— verbal  and  some- 
times physical— would  be  mounted  against 
ROTC  programs  and  facilities. 

Regardless  of  what  one  may  think  of  our 
Indo-Chlna  commitment,  no  one  seriously 
questions  the  need  for  a  post-war  military 
organization.  To  propose  that  we  leave  our- 
selves defenseless  by  scrapping  our  Army. 
Navy  Marines  and  Air  Porce  wovQd  be  fool- 
hardy. Thus,  a  supply  of  officer  personnel 
must  be  maintained  following  the  termina- 
tion of  Vietnam  hoetUlUes.  Purther,  \n  keep- 
ing with  our  Nation's  tradlUons,  It  la  de- 
sirable that  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
officer  corps  be  clvlUan-orlented. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  that 
the  ROTC  program  shovUd  be  continued.  It 
is  our  firm  beUef  that  ROTC  has  served  our 
country  weU.  We  are  convinced  that  Its  basic 
concept  Is  soimd,  workable,  and  adaptable 
to  the  xmlverslty  communities  of  the  1970*8. 

We  realize  that  there  Is  much  valid  criti- 
cism of  ROTC  which  deserves  careful  con- 
slderatlcHi.  In  fact,  many  universities  now 
are  in  the  process  of  reviewing  their  respec- 
tive programs.  Nevertheless,  it  has  become 
apparent  to  us  that  the  most  appropriate 
place  for  re-evaluation  is  the  Congress.  The 
problem  is  too  ftmdamental  and  universal 
for  satisfactory  solution  by  Individual  unl- 
versltlee.  Their  actions  do  not  affect  the 
structural  inadequacies  which  exist  In  the 
national  program.  Therefore,  we  have  de- 
veloped an  alternative  plan  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress. 

Our  plan  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
ROTC-tralned  rtBoers  are  vital  for  national 
security.  It  aasumes  that  ROTC  needs  to 


undergo  a  major  overhaul  In  both  form  and 
function;  It  maintains  that  ROTC  is  an  In- 
expensive and  efficient  means  of  supplement- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  service  academies  to 
produce  taie  best  quaUfled  junior  officers  pos- 
sible: additionally.  It  assximes  that  the  cur- 
rent changing  draft  situation,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  lottery  system  and  the 
discussion  of  the  poeslbUiUes  for  either  an 
all-voltmteer  armed  force  or  a  broadened 
national  service  program.  wUl  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  future  of  ROTO. 

THX   IMPOBTANd   OF    ROTC 

ROTC,  which  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
America's  major  sources  of  miUtary  officers, 
must  remain  an  Integral  part  of  our  national 
defense  structure.  Its  Importance  can  be 
measured  in  three  areas:  the  social  integra- 
tion of  Jimlor  officers,  the  number  of  officers 
produced,  and  the  coet/utlUty  aspect  of  the 

BOTC  program.  ^     ,  ♦»,« 

The  Citizen- Soldier:  The  concept  of  the 
citizen-soldier  has  been  a  constant  theme  m 
American  hUtory  from  the  sUte  constitu- 
tional debates  of  the  1780'8  to  the  current 
discussion  of  an  aU-volunteer  armed  force. 
Americans  have  desired  military  officers  who 
are  aware  of  both  civilian  and  military  prob- 
lems and  who  are  able  to  function  in  both 
types  of  environments. 

ROTC  assures  balanced  training  for  the 
officer  corps.  When  combined  with  rigorous 
mUltary  training,  the  clvlUan  university 
background  produces  an  officer  corps  with 
expertise  In  provldmg  for  our  national  de- 
fense, yet  sensitive  to  the  many  non-military 
concerns  of  the  American  people. 

The  Number  of  Officers  Produced:  A  second 
reason  for  retaining  ROTC  is  Its  Important 
capacity  to  provide  the  requisite  number  of 
Junior  officers.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  for  example. 
ROTC-commlssionlngs  accounted  for  approx- 
imately 43%  of  all  new  mlUtary  officers. 
ROTC  units  produced  63%  of  aU  new  Army 
second  lieutenants  in  FY  1970,  and  approxi- 
mately 39%  of  new  Air  Porce  officers.  The 
total  number  of  young  men  commissioned 
through  ROTC  programs  in  FY  1970  exceeded 
23.600  (See  Appendix  I.) 

The  Cost/Utility  Aspect:  A  third  reason  for 
maintaining  a  ROTC  is  dramatized  by  the 
figures  just  cited.  Clearly,  staggering  costs 
would  be  mvolved  In  expanding  existing 
OT8/OC8  facilities,  or  buUding  new  service 
academies  in  order  to  accommodate  the  more 
than  20,000  officers  commissioned  by  ROTC 
each  year.  Since  the  necessary  faculties  are 
available  on  campuses,  contmued  reliance  on 
a  restructured  college  program  would  provide 
the  miUtary  with  a  substantial  number  of 
qualified  junior  officers  at  the  lowest  possible 
coet.» 

TBK  NXED  rOK  BOTC  BXrOBM 

ROTC  Is  in  need  of  structural  reform  for 
three  fundamental  reasons  which  are  not 
clearly  visible  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
coUege  campus. 

The  Need  for  Highly  Skilled  ogicert: 
Whereas  ROTC  origlnaUy  was  able  to  provide 
all  the  training  necessary  for  a  young  man  to 
be  a  technically  competent  officer,  today's 
ROTO  programs  require  extensive  supple- 
mentary training  to  produce  an  officer 
equipped  technlcaUy  for  the  mUltary  of  the 
1S70'B.  Our  model  assumes  that  the  founda- 
tions  for    technical   proficiency   should   be 


<  When  one  considers  the  total  number  of 
cadets  enroUed  In  the  various  stages  of  the 
ROTC  program,  the  cost-benefit  factor  U  In- 
creased further.  In  FY  1970.  158,948  individ- 
uals were  part  of  the  three  ROTC  forces. 
WhUe  this  represents  a  drop  of  68.600  cadets 
below  FY  1989.  the  new  draft  lottery  system 
and  the  conversion  of  49  unlU  (80  Army. 
10  Air  Porce)  from  compulsory  to  elective 
ROTC  between  the  academic  years  1968-69 
and  19e»-70  are  partly  responsible  for  this 
decline. 


much    more    completely    mastered    during 

ROTO.  .  ^  ,„ 

The  current  ROTC  plan  was  conceived  m 
the  "preparedness"  debates  preceding  Amer- 
ica's entrance  into  World  War  I.  At  that 
time,  the  armed  forces  had  been  caught 
short-handed,  and  a  major  concern  of  the 
Congress  in  1916  was  the  restructuring  of  the 
armed  forces  for  America's  potential  involve- 
ment in  the  European  conflict.  Within  the 
context  of  this  debate,  the  concept  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  devel- 
oped. As  Representative  Kahn,  floor  manager 
of  the  bUl,  remarked  In  debate,  "The  struggle 
in  Europe  has  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  toward 
thorough  preparedness  Is  a  trained  force  of 
officers.  ...  No  doubt  [the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps]  wlU  furnish  the  country  a 
large  force  of  additional  officers  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  service  in  case  we  should 
ever  become  Involved  In  war."' 

The  War  Department  advocated  the  crea- 
tion of  ROTC,  citing  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  large  numbCTs  of  officers  as  the 
chief  advantage  of  such  a  program.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  Secretary  of  War  Llndley  M. 
Garrison  said  that,  through  ROTC,  the 
military  could  ".  .  .  Obtain  large  numbers  of 
proper  material  from  the  many  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  coimtry  that  either 
have  or  wUl  Include  proper  mUltary  courses 
standardized  under  regulation  of  the  War 
Department  .  .  .  Thousands  of  young  men 
will  be  graduated  from  these  institutions 
each  year  after  we  get  the  system  in  complete 
operation.  They  wUl  furnish  as  fine  material 
as  any  foreign  army  ever  had  for  this  pur- 
pose."* 

Since  1916,  America's  military  manpower 
needs  have  changed  considerably.  Nuolear 
strike  forces  and  special  forces  units  have 
become  more  central  to  our  defense  posture 
than  the  kinds  of  mass  forces  which  waged 
the  two  world  wars.  The  evolution  of  miU- 
tary strategy  has  imposed  a  higher  standard 
in  the  technical  skills  required  by  our  na- 
tion's officer  corps.  The  1964  ROTC  RevitaU- 
zatlon  Act,  however  much  it  did  to  Improve 
the  progRun  by  Increasing  financial  benefits 
and  improving  the  caliber  and  flexibility  of 
the  classroom  training  program,  failed  to  re- 
consider these  basic  changes  m  technical 
requirements.  We  believe  that  such  a  re- 
evaluation  should  be  paramount  In  discus- 
sions of  the  future  of  ROTC. 

The  Changing  Draft  Situation:  In  addl- 
Uon  to  preparedness,  there  is  a  more 
immediate  need  for  reform.  Recent  changes 
In  the  dwift  laws  vrtll  affect  ROTC  recruit- 
ment. The  introduction  of  the  draft  lottery 
and  the  possibUity  of  an  aU  volunteer  armed 
force  oould  reduce  the  ROTC  enrollments 
considerably.  One  study  Indicated  that  ap- 
proximately 40%  of  flr8t-€wslgnment  ofUcers 
commissioned  through  ROTC  Joined  to  avoid 
Selective  Service.  As  coUege  students  become 
more  certain  about  their  miUtary  future,  the 
tendency  to  use  ROTC  as  a  safety-valve  wlU 
diminish. 

Students  with  "safe"  Selective  Servloo 
nimibers  who  choose  to  serve  In  the  armed 
forces  as  officers  wiU  continue  to  be  free  to 
enroU  in  the  ROTC  program  and  receive  Its 
many  benefits,  Including  the  satisfaction  of 
serving  our  coxxntry.  For  those  students  who 
enter  coUege  with  definite  miUtary  obliga- 
tions In  their  future  (I.e.,  "unsafe"  draft 
numbers)  and  who  choose  to  fulflU  this 
commitment  as  officers,  the  ROTC  program 
WlU  also  be  available,  with  the  added  giiar- 
antee  that  they  wUl  be  able  to  complete  col- 
lege   before    entering    the    service.    These 


'  Hoxise  debates,  64th  Congress,  1st  Session. 

P-8404.  .„. 

'Hearings  before  the  Oommlttee  on  MUl- 
tary Affairs.  64th  Congress,  1st  Session,  pp. 
12-13. 


students,  too,  wlU  benefit  from  the  compen- 
sation received  by  ROTC  cadets. 

ROTC  and  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force: 
The  possible  creation  of  an  aU-volunteer 
armed  force  would  present  ROTC  with  an  en- 
tirely new  recruitment  problem.  Without  toe 
presstire  of  a  Selective  Service  System,  ROTC 
woxUd  very  likely  suffer  a  sharp  enroUment 
decline  (for  projected  enrollment  figures,  see 
The  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Porce,  pp.  186-188) .  Never- 
theless, It  could  become  the  lifeline  of  any 
aU-volunteer  mlUtary  system  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  Because  ROTC  itseU  is  a  volunteer 
force,  it  would  continue  to  serve  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  machinery  of  officer  pro- 
duction. AddltlonaUy,  it  would  assure  that 
the  military  would  be  provided  with  the  flow 
of  coUege -trained  officer  candidates  required 
by  the  technical  demands  of  the  mUltary 
in  the  future.  To  meet  these  anticipated 
recruitment  problems,  ROTC  must  offer  at- 
tractive beneflts.  We  offer  our  proposal  In 
hopes  of  prompting  the  needed  change. 

Camjnia  Problems:  In  addition  to  these 
fundamental  problems  of  national  prepared- 
ness, one  must  take  into  account  the  exist- 
ence of  campus  grievances  concerning  the 
present  ROTC  structure.  Among  the  most 
persistent  sotn-ces  of  criticism  are  the  grant- 
ing of  academic  credit  for  mlUtary  science 
courses  and  the  designation  of  academic  rank 
for  ROTC  instructors.  Some  campuses  have 
experienced  disruptions  directly  attributed 
to  the  vlslbUlty  of  ROTC  faculties.  Moreover, 
there  Is  concern  that  the  scholarship  funds 
now  avaUable  for  ROTC  students  are  inade- 
quate PlnaUy,  administrative  inefflclencles 
result  where  ROTC  detachments  are  sepa- 
rately maintained  on  individual  campuses 
with  smaU  cadet  enroUments,  particularly  in 
areas  having  a  high  concentration  of  coUegee 
and  universities. 

THX    BXSTKUCTCXIMC    OF    BOTC 

Under  current  ROTC  procedures,  students 
enlist  in  either  the  two-  or  the  four-year  pro- 
gram, attend  mUltary  science  courses  and 
participate  in  drlU  during  the  academic  year. 
Advanced  students  spend  part  of  one  summer 
camp  prior  to  commissioning  at  graduation. 
Our  proposal  would  Involve  a  complete  re- 
structuring of  ROTO.  

We  propose  the  substitution  of  three  ten- 
week  summer  mstltutee  for  the  existing 
ROTC  program.  These  Institutes  would  be 
held  at  miUtary  bases  and  perhaps  at  se- 
lected campuses  and  the  service  academlea. 
They  would  be  conducted  between  the  ca- 
dets' freshman-sophomore.  sophomore- 
lunior,  and  junior-senior  years  of  coUege. 
WhUe  attending  these  ROTC  institutes,  the 
students  would  receive  an  adequate  salary. 
In  addition,  they  would  be  Uving  as  potential 
Junior  officers,  probably  with  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  subsidized  food  and  uniform  al- 
lowances. The  compensation  plan  could  be 
arranged  to  continue  throughout  the  aca- 
demic year,  thereby  providing  students  with 
lunds  available  for  tuition  or  personal  ex- 
penses. We  also  propose,  as  did  the  Bens^ 
Report,*  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ROTC 
tuition  scholarships.  ^.jl,^^ 

These  summer  institutes  would  be  divided 
Into  three  parts.  The  flrst  would  be  a  brief, 
two-week  irfiysical  training  session,  in  which 
the  basic  physical  skills  would  be  sharpened 
along  with  the  necessary  drlU.  The  remain- 
ing eight  weeks  woiUd  then  be  divided  into 
two  four-week  semesters  of  concentrated 
mlUtary  science  course  work,  coupled  with 
practical  demonstrations,  where  appUcaWe. 
These  sessions  could  include  two  non-credit 
courses  per  four- week  semester,  one  class  In 
the  morning,  the  other  In  the  afternoon. 

In  these  siunmer  Inatitutes,  the  cadets 
would  study  the  prescribed  mUltary  ecience 


♦  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  ROTC 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Benson  Report) , 
September  23, 1968. 
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courses.  By  conducting  these  courses  at  mili- 
tary bases  or  the  service  academies,  advan- 
tage could  be  taken  of  the  mlUtary  labora- 
tory facilities  which  would  be  available.  Since 
each  of  the  concentrated  courses  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  what  U  now  one  semes- 
lers  worlc  In  ROTC.  and  since  the  students 
would  take  four  of  these  courses  each  sum- 
mer for  three  years,  they  would  be  exposed 
to  the  equivalent  of  six  full  years  of  military 
science  courses  U2  semesters).  Under  the 
present  svstem.  a  students  academic  work 
In  the  military  science  field  totals  only  eight 
semester  courses.  By  pursuing  their  military 
science  courses  during  the  summer,  students 
would  be  free  to  take  addlUonal  academic 
courses  during  the  regular  academic  year. 
These  courses  could  enrich  the  student's  ma- 
jor, broaden  his  background  In  fields  which 
would  better  equip  him  for  his  future  In  the 
mlUtarv,  or  simply  satisfy  hU  own  cultural 
and  Intellectual  Interests.  In  addition,  with 
purely  military  training — Including  drill — 
transferred  to  the  summer  institutes,  the 
students  would  have  more  time  in  which  to 
pursue  worthwhile  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. 

During  the  academic  year,  ROTC  would 
maintain  an  office  on  campus  to  coordinate 
acUvltles.  This  office  could  be  staffed  by  one 
or  more  individuals,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  students  from  that  campus  en- 
rolled In  the  program,  plus  clerical  staff.  With 
a  tide  such  as  counselor  to  ROTC  students, 
this  person  would  act  as  a  liaison,  coordinat- 
ing extra-curricular  acUvltles,  arranging  for 
lectures,  tours  and  other  functions,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  general  advisor  to  the  ROTC  stu- 
dents. In  areas  containing  a  relatively  high 
concenuation  of  colleges  and  universities 
with  ROTC  units,  or  in  areas  where  ROTC 
enrollment  Is  small,  a  central  ROTC  office 
could  be  established.  Hie  advantages  would 
Include  reducing  duplication  of  effort,  main- 
taining maximum  contact,  and  eliminating 
the  controversial  faculty  affiliation  of  present 
ROTC  instructors. 

A  student  enlisting  In  the  ROTC  program 
would  be  given  the  option  of  resigning  at 
specified  times  should  he  find  military  life 
not  to  his  liking.  There  would  also  be  a  point 
beyond  which  the  commitment  la  definite. 
The  military,  however,  should  remain  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  a  student's  post- 
graduate plans  If  they  are  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  the  student  and  the  Nation. 
With  either  the  changed  draft  situation,  the 
Introduction  of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force, 
or  a  broadened  national  service  program, 
moreover,  the  anticipated  drop-out  rate 
would  be  small,  because  enrollment  to  ROTC 
would  become  a  self-selecttag  process:  with- 
out the  pressure  of  forced  military  service, 
young  men  would  enroll  In  ROTC  because  of 
their  Interest  In  pursuing  a  military  career, 
not  because  they  were  avoiding  the  draft. 

Provisions  could  also  be  made  to  permit 
students  to  enter  the  program  either  after 
their  first  or  second  year  of  college.  Such 
students  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
basic  training  program  after  graduation,  but 
they  still  would  have  the  advantage  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  benefits  of  ROTC  while 
In  college. 


ASVANTAGBS  OF  TH«  BOTC  PBOPOSAl. 

The  restructuring  of  ROTC  would  provide 
many  general  benefits  to  all  three  groups  in- 
volved m  the  program:  the  students,  the 
military  and  the  imlverslty. 

Student  Benefits:  For  the  students,  one  of 
the  major  advantages  would  be  financial. 
The  pay  received  for  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer institutes  plus  the  year-round  stipend 
would  help  defray  tuition  costs  and  living 
expenses.  In  addition,  the  increase  In  schol- 
arships would  provide  needed  support  fy 
greater  numbers  of  students. 

The  new  ROTC  program  would  provide  the 
student  with  increased  flexlbUlty.  By  under- 
going his  mlUtary  science  training  In  the 


summer,  the  student  would  be  free  to  take 
the  equivalent  of  eight  additional  courses  of 
imlverslty  work.  The  advantages  of  this  extra 
study  are  obvious. 

Important  also  would  be  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  coordinate  his  selecUve  service 
obligations  with  his  college  plans.  II  the  stu- 
dent finds  that  he  will  have  a  definite  mili- 
tary commitment  because  of  his  draft  num- 
ber, he  may  choose  to  enroll  in  ROTC,  com- 
plete his  college  education,  and  then  serve 
In  the  military. 

Students  would  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  adjust  to  military  Ufe,  including  life  as 
an  officer,  prior  to  their  making  irreversible 
commitments.  If,  prior  to  a  certain  stage, 
the  cadet  finds  that  he  cannot  adjust  to  a 
military  environment,  he  would  have  the 
opUon  of  resigning  without  substantial 
sacrifice  of  time. 

Finally,  the  conducting  of  summer  Insti- 
tutes on  military  bases  or  the  service  acad- 
emies and  perhaps  selected  campuses,  and 
the  rotation  of  attendance  at  these  insti- 
tutes would  provide  the  cadets  with  an  op- 
portunity for  limited  summer  travel. 

Military  Benefits:  The  military  would 
benefit  enormously  from  this  restructuring 
of  ROTC.  First,  they  would  conUnue  to 
recruit  a  broad-based  officer  corps.  The  In- 
creased number  of  scholarships  and  addi- 
tional pay  would  attract  many  students,  in- 
cluding some  who  could  not  otherwise  af- 
ford a  college  education. 

By  virtually  eliminating  on-camptJs  ROTC 
operations,  the  military  would  cut  costs  and 
reduce  unnecessary  duplication  of  function. 
In  addition,  the  elimination  of  the  com- 
pulsory two-year  program  which  now  exists 
at  some  land  grant  instituUons  would  re- 
move an  inefficient  operation  which  Is  al- 
ready being  phased-out  by  many  schools. 
(In  FT  1970,  for  example,  49  compulsory 
ROTC  units  were  converted  to  elective  pro- 
grams.) ' 

Because  ROTC  cadets  would  enroll  as  a  re- 
sult of  Interest  rather  than  fear  of  being 
drafted,  the  resignation  rate  would  be  reduced 
and  the  military  would  be  better  able  to 
Judge  the  number  of  officers  available  for  ac- 
Uve  duty.  In  addition,  because  of  the  many 
Incentives  there  would  be  increased  motiva- 
tion among  the  cadets  who  are  commissioned. 
The  Increased  number  and  concentration 
of  military  science  courses  would  also 
strengthen  our  defense  forces.  The  intensified 
training  woiUd  permit  a  higher  degree  of  spe- 
ciallzaUon,  certainly  a  necessity  in  today's  In- 
creasingly sophlsUcated  military  establish- 
ment. ^  ^ 
l/ntrersitj/  BeneftU:  Not  only  the  students 
and  the  military,  but  also  the  vmlversltles 
would  benefit  from  the  changed  ROTC  pro- 
gram. First,  the  Increased  scholarship  pro- 
grams and  stipends  would  ease  part  of  the 
burden  on  the  college  financial  aid  office.  But 
more  significant  would  be  the  elimination  of 
certain  basic  problems  inherent  In  the  cur- 
rent ROTC  program. 

Students  and  faculties  have  challenged  the 
academic  credit  attached  to  ROTC  military 
science  courses.  They  claim  that  these  courses 
do  not  meet  their  institution's  standards  of 
academic  excellence.  There  is  widespread  dls- 
saUsfactlon  with  granting  the  title  "profes- 
sor" to  which  ROTC  commanders  are  enUtled 
by  contract.  This  contractual  obligation  has 
been  unsatisfactory  to  many  educators  who 
feel  that  the  matter  of  academic  rank  would 
best  be  left  to  the  host  institutions,  not  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

By  divorcing  military  and  academic  re- 
quirements,    our     reorganization     proposal 


•The  total  number  of  ROTC  units  rose 
between  the  academic  years  1968-69  and 
1969-70.  from  268  to  283.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  applications  from 
42  colleges  and  universities,  requesting  the 
esUbllshment  of  new  ROTC  units. 


would  eliminate  both  of  these  sources  of  hos- 
tlUty.  Under  our  plan  a  university,  If  It 
chooees,  can  provide  its  undergraduates  with 
the  opportunity  to  become  reserve  officers.  In 
order  to  receive  his  commission,  however,  an 
ROTC  enroUee  mtist  successfully  complete 
military-prescribed  and  milltary-admlnlB- 
tered  courses  conducted  off-campus.  The 
cadet  receives  no  academic  credit  for  these 
subjects,  nor  wUl  hU  BOTC  grades  be  com- 
puted as  part  of  his  cumulative  scholastic 
record.  The  removal  of  credit  for  military 
science  courses  would  provide  the  military 
with  increased  fiexlbUity  in  the  structuring 
of  the  summer  institute  curricula.  At  the 
same  time,  the  controversy  concerning  the 
scientific  and  academic  value  of  present 
ROTC  courses  would  be  eliminated. 

Another  source  of  campus  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  ROTC  system  Is  the  vlsl- 
blUty  of  both  the  ROTC  uniform  and  the 
drill.  By  conductmg  training  In  the  sum- 
mer Institutes,  this  Inflamatory  source  of 
campus  unrest  would  be  removed.  Obviously 
cadets  who  might  choose  to  wear  their  uni- 
forms for  extracurricular  ROTC  functions 
would  be  free  to  do  so. 

Thus,  the  removal  of  ROTC  courses  and 
drill  to  summer  institutes  could  well  be  a 
significant  step  In  cooling  the  very  volatile 
situation  that  has  developed  In  recent  years 
concerning  the  military's  role  on  the  college 
campus. 

REBtrrTAL    TO    REJODJDEHS 

In  the  Benson  Report*  an  analogous  pro- 
posal was  presented  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  restructlng  of  ROTC.  It  was 
rejected  on  foiir  grounds: 

(1)  the  status  of  the  two-yetur  programs 
would  be  Jeopardized; 

(2)  the  civilian  aspects  of  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram would  be  lost; 

(3)  the  vlsiblUty  woiUd  decrease; 

(4)  the  motivation  of  the  cadets  would 
decrease. 

After  careful  consideration,  we  submit 
that  these  four  points  are  not  vaUd  In  the 
context  of  our  proposal: 

(1)  When  the  lottery  system  or  an  all 
volunteer  armed  force  or  a  broadened  na- 
tional service  program  are  coupled  with  the 
changing  strategic  and  personnel  needs  of 
the  modem  military  establishment,  the  com- 
pulsory two  year  ROTC  program  becomes 
obsolete.  Many  schools  have  discontinued 
It,  among  them  the  49  units  that  switched 
to  elecUve  program  in  FY  1970  alone.  The 
basic  concept  behind  the  two  year  program 
was  that  the  United  States  should  maintain 
a  large  potential  supply  of  reserve  officers. 
Current  military  requirements  and  the  high- 
ly technical  role  that  officers  must  now 
assume  make  the  effectiveness  of  college  stu- 
dents with  only  two  years  of  ROTC  training 
highly  questionable.  In  fact,  those  draftees 
who  have  completed  two  years  of  under- 
graduate ROTC  still  must  complete  the  full 
basic  training  cycle.  Thus,  it  seems  much 
more  logical  to  abandon  this  Ineffective  pro- 
gram and  concentrate  on  training  the  needed 
officers  through  comprehensive  stinuner 
Institutes. 

(2)  The  civilian  aspects  of  ROTC  would 
be  heightened  by  our  ROTC  proposal.  Cadets 
would  continue  to  have  four  years  of  college 
training,  but  with  the  addition  of  eight 
semester-long  civilian  courses.  Their  educa- 
tion would  be  completed  In  a  clvlUan  environ- 
ment, and  they  would  come  to  know  their 
fellow  officers  in  such  a  context. 

(3)  While  critics  contend  that  the  visi- 
bility of  ROTC  would  be  drastically  Impaired 
If  drill  and  instruction  were  removed  from 
the  campus,  high  visibility  of  these  two 
aspecU  Is  m  part  counter-productive  given 
the  current  realities  of  campus  Ufe.  Drill  and 


» Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
ROTC  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Benson 
Report),  September  22,   1969. 


classroom  mlUtary  Instruction,  not  lectures 
and  socials,  are  among  the  causes  of  student 
unrest.  The  extracurricular  activities  would 
still  continue.  Moreover,  the  ROTC  counselor 
would  be  available  for  all  students  to  consult, 
and  thus,  he  could  Inform  any  interested 
individual  of  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

(4)  Given  the  changes  In  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  the  many  Increased  bene- 
fits of  our  ROTC  proposal,  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  decrease  In  motivation  of 
ROTC  cadets.  Indeed,  the  restructuring  of 
ROTC  should  only  Increase  the  motivational 
factors  associated  with  Joining  the  program, 
and  at  the  same  time.  Increase  the  respect 
for  ROTC  from  other  segments  of  the 
academic  conununlty. 

APPENDIX  I 

SOURCES  OF  MILITARY  OFFICERS 


MiliUry  Direct 

icade-      commis- 

ROTC    OCS/OTS  n>i«s       sionin|s 


*».  1 18  700       « 8, 484  710        » *.  M3 

iSa 2:213       «4  516  767         «2,704 

XSfc::::::::    4:722    jon      76^    '2,337 

Marines 't°^°  "" 

XoUl 123,635     » 19.247        2.347        "9,174 

1  Estimated  Irom  enrollment  fi«u'«s-  , 

>  Estimated  on  basis  ol  9-montti  totals;  complete  figures  not 

yet  available.  . 

ROTC  ENROLLMENTS 

~~~  Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year 

1969  1970 1 


*""'Lic,  72.481 

Z%7 41,390 

JSi 19,439 

Ss4.:!'"i"----'"-------—  •'  *" 

Officers  comriiissioned 16,306 


47,084 
28,192 
16,396 
18.033 
116,700 


Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year 
1969  1970 


2I| :; 2,422 

Ns?:::::::::::::::: ^g" 

NS5 S* 

Officers  commissioned »" 


2.117 
2.263 
1.722 
2.162 
612 
t2,213 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
1970  > 


*"^A%'t60  25,966  16.833 

aS200 - "K^  '2H? 

J|tS 5,235  5.111 

*|?22 "■  5.444  5,245 

AS  400 - i  oic  l«7» 

Officers  commissioned a,g36  *.>^ 

I  39  institutions  converted  from  compulsory  «<>  f «««  "O^C- 
.  Estimated  ttom  enrollment  figures;  fif'S™!,*!  "*i'S^^- 
1 10  institutions  converted  Irom  compulsory  to  elective  ROTC. 

Source:  OASD(M.*R. A.). 


tlons  Human  Rights  Commission.  She 
made  her  statement  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  AssociaUon  now  bemg  held 
in  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Hauser's  speech  represents  for 
me  an  example  of  the  moral  rot  which 
is  infecting  our  NaUon.  It  is  disturbing, 
indeed,  to  learn  that  such  nonsense  is 
coming,  not  from  academicians  or  wild- 
blue-yonder  radicals,  but  from  a  person 
in  a  responsible  position  with  the  admin- 
istration. .,  . 
Does  the  Nixon  administration  support 
Mrs  Hauser?  Is  her  speech  a  trial  balloon 
for  some  new  legislative  initiative  by  the 
administration  to  create  new  forms  of 
marriage? 

Surely  we  must  look  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEW  or  some  other  high-rank- 
ing voice  near  the  White  House  to  con- 
firm or  deny  support  to  Mrs.  Hauser's 
recommendations. 

Further.  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Hauser  or 
those  in  high  places  who  support  her 
position  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  social  implications  of  sanctioning 
unnatural  liaison.  The  effect  on  public 
morals  in  this  country  authorizing  homo- 
sexuality would,  in  my  view,  be  catas- 
trophic not  to  say  repulsive. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  read   Mrs. 
Hauser's   remarks   as   reported   in   this 
morning's  press  and  will  express  their 
concern. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Aug.  11,  1970] 
Marriages  Are  Urged  Between  Same  Sexes 
St.  Louis.— Mrs.  Rita  E.  Hauser,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Commission,  said  today 
that  laws  banning  marriages  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  sex  were  unconstitutional. 
Speaking  on  "Women's  Liberation  and  the 
Constitution"  at  a  section  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Mrs.  Hauser  said 
that  such  laws  were  based  on  what  she  called 
an  outdated  notion  that  reproductton  Is  the 
purpose  of  marriage.  She  argued  that  over- 
population  had   made   this   rationale   out- 
moded. 

Limiting  reproduction  has  now  become  the 
social  goal,  she  said,  "and  I  know  no  better 
way  of  accomplishing  this  than  marriage 
between  the  same  sexes." 


DOES  THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

BACK  MARRIAGE  BETWEEN  THE 

SAME  SEXES? 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  to  read  in  this 
morning's  paper  that  a  high-ranking  of- 
ficial of  the  administration,  if  accurately 
quoted,  has  made  a  speech  advocating 
that  marriage  between  the  same  sexes  be 
permitted  and  declares  that  laws  forbid- 
ding such  liaisons  are  unconstitutional. 

The  official  was  Mrs.  Rita  E.  Hauser, 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 


DECADENT  UNITED  NA-HONS? 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI^  that  I  agree  completely  with 
his  denunciation  of  the  advocacy  of 
males  marrying  males,  and  females  mar- 
rying females  as  proposed  by  an  official  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  would  ask  him 
only  one  question:  What  else  would  you 
expect  from  the  decadent  United  Na- 
tions? 


ALLEGED  OVERCHARGING  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT BY  PRIVATE  BUSINESS 
IN  MILITARY  CONTRACTS 
(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ,         ,  _.  w  * 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  you  the  results  of  an  Investi- 


gation which  I  requested  of  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States 
regarding  alleged  overcharging  of  this 
Government  by  private  business  In  mili- 
tary contracts. 

Approximately  1  year  ago  one  of  my 
constituents  brought  to  my  attention  an 
apparent  flagrant  overcharging  to  the 
U.S.  Government  by  several  private  busi- 
nesses for  the  manufacture  of  a  lanyard 
to  activate  the  safety  switch   for   the 
NQN-33  Target  missile.  This  lanyard  is 
constructed  of  common  clothesline,  ap- 
proximately 6  feet  in  length,  with  a 
simple  catch  at  one  end  and  an  alumi- 
num handle.  3  inches  long  at  the  other 
end.  Distributed  along  the  line  are  four 
3-inch  square  red  cotton  flags.   I  was 
informed    that    the    Government    was 
charged  $22  for  this  item  which  could 
be  made  for  $1.75  including  labor  and 
a  few  simple  items  from  a  hardware 
store.  I  also  requested  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  investigate  this  mat- 
ter. I  learned  that  several  purchases  of 
this  item  were  made  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Army  Missile  Command,  and 
at  one  time  the  cost  had  been  as  high  as 
S42.25. 

Based  on  this  information.  I  requested 
the  Comptroller  General  to  make  fur- 
ther investigations  of  other  items  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  excessive- 
ly expensive  to  the  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Congress 
that  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  One  of  these  items,  a 
radio  receiver,  purchased  from  an  elec- 
tronics firm,  returned  a  57-percent  proflt 
while  the  original  contracts  as  submitted 
to  the  Government  indicated  a  10-per- 
cent profit.  On  this  one  contract  the 
overcharge  to  the  Defense  Department 
was  nearly  $10,000.  The  Army  Missile 
Command  is  presently  initiating  action 
against  this  firm  to  recoup  the  excessive 
charge  and  is  reviewing  all  contracts 
made  by  this  particular  firm  with  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  on  the  subject  of  cost-over- 
runs in  such  major  programs  as  the 
C-5A's.  and  so  forth.  Prominent  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  of  the  Senate  have, 
year  after  year,  pointed  out  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Nation  excessive  charges 
made  by  private  industry  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  aware  of  any  legisla- 
tion enacted  to  directly  control  uncon- 
scionable profiteering  against  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  propose  to  introduce  leg- 
islation which  would  render  severe  pen- 
alties on  manufacturers  who  would  take 
unconscionable  advantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 
We  are  striving  for  fiscal  responsibility; 
and  tf  we  are  to  continue  this  quest,  we 
must  take  action  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  charged  excessive  costs  for 
items  it  purchases.  Each  time  the  Oov- 
emment  pays  excessive  charges,  it  en- 
courages Inflation,  and  dishonesty. 
Thaiik  you. 


SCREENING  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
REGISTRANTS 

(Mr.  MESKILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 
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Mr.  M^='-'^«^T-  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  which  is  of 
great  personal  interest  to  me  as  well  as 
to  many  of  my  coUeagues.  namely  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  a  Commission  to  review 
the  conduct  and  procedures  used  in 
screening  selective  service  registrants. 

Twenty-three  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  joined  me  in  this  effort. 
As  perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  re- 
call, last  September  I  addressed  this 
Chamber  v.ith  regard  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Pvt.  David  L.  Swanson.  who 
committed  suicide  while  a  member  of  the 
armed  services.  The  suicide  was  not  a 
spur-of-the-moment  action,  the  result  of 
a  momentary  case  of  severe  depression. 
In  fact.  Private  Swanson  had  tried  to  kill 
himself  twice  previously,  but  each  time 
he  was  returned  to  active  duty  after  brief 
observation. 

Private  Swanson  wrote  to  me  person- 
ally, relating  his  suicide  attempts,  his 
general  frustration,  and  the  brutality 
with  which  the  Army  had  responded  to 
his  condition.  My  ofHce.  after  realizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  com- 
prehending that  the  young  man  was  not 
simply  threatening  suicide,  repeatedly 
contacted  the  Army  officials  at  Port  Dix. 
We  advised  them  of  the  suicide  attempts, 
alerting  them  to  the  suicidal  state  of  Pri- 
vate Swanson.  and  asking  them  for  con- 
tinuing psychiatric  counseling  for  the 
boy.  The  responses  to  my  letters  and  calls 
were  routine  letters  of  acknowledgement 
and  a  promise  of  a  report. 

Army  psychiatrists  acknowledged  that 
Private  Swanson  had  showed  "a  long- 
standing personality  problem."  that  he 
was  "emotionally  unstable"  and  subject 
to  "feelings  of  deep  depression."  The 
Port  Dix  medics  added  it  was  their  opin- 
ion that  "with  time  and  leadership,  he 
will  be  able  to  adjust  to  military  life  and 
perform  satisfactorily."  And  they 
brushed  off  his  two  prior  wrist-slashing 
episodes  as  mere  suicidal  gestures. 

Private  Swanson  was  successful  In  his 
third  suicide  attempt. 

At  Port  Dix  the  Army  command  stated 
they  were  satisfied  that  Swanson's  case 
had  been  handled  correctly.  Their  Justi- 
fication was  that  after  Swanson's  first 
suicide  attempt  he  had  twice  been  inter- 
viewed by  "social  work  technicians"  and 
three  times  by  psychiatric  officers,  all 
lasting  a  m1"<"'""'  of  30  minutes,  and 
that  Private  Swanson  also  had  been 
"coimseled"  at  length  by  his  first  ser- 
geant, company  commander,  and  chap- 
lain. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
demanding  an  immediate  investigation 
into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
death  of  Private  Swanson.  The  Army  re- 
fiised  to  accept  any  blame  for  his  death 
and,  more  importantly,  faDed  to  indicate 
what  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  fu- 
ture incidents  of  this  nature. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  the  Army  was 
grossly  negligent  «ind  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Private  Swanson,  for  failure  to 
adequately  screen  this  obviously  dis- 
turbed young  man. 

After  I  called  attention  to  this  tragl6 
occurrence  I  was  contacted  by  a  niun- 
ber  of  my  coUeagues.  advising  me  of 
niany  similar  instances  of  boys  who  had 


been  inadequately  tested  mentally  and 
physically  before  induction.  One  of  my 
colleagues  wrote: 

The  doctors  who  pass  on  draftees  seem  to 
care  only  whether  the  boy  can  breathe  or 
not. 


The  cases  brought  to  my  attention  in- 
cluded an  Army  specialist,  suffering  from 
epilepsy  and  with  a  case  history  of  polio, 
being  ordered  to  Vietnam:  another  who 
was  100  percent  deaf  In  one  ear  was  also 
ordered  to  Vietnam. 

A  colleague  told  of  a  case  where  a 
recruit  failed  the  initial  physical  fitness 
test,  with  a  score  of  67  out  of  a  possible 
500 — 58  points  below  the  minimum  ac- 
ceptance score.  This  yoimg  man,  instead 
of  being  rejected,  was  assigned  to  a  phys- 
ical conditioning  platoon  for  closely  su- 
pervised remedial  phjrslcal  training.  A 
month  later  he  was  finally  recommended 
for  a  medical  discharge. 

Another  recnilt  encountered  difficulties 
In  the  training  program  and  his  Con- 
gressman, after  inquiring,  received  a 
letter  from  the  Marine  Command  stat- 
ing: 

It  U  suggested  that  (be]  apply  hlmseU  to 
hla  duties  with  the  goal  of  Improving  hlm- 
seU as  a  Marine  and  as  a  man.  By  so  doing, 
he  will  establish  a  firm  foundation  for  bis 
future  life. 

Overlooked  was  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  young  men  are  simply  not  cut  out  to 
be  military  men,  due  to  either  physical 
or  psychological  reasons.  It  might  be 
noted  here  that  the  young  man  in  ques- 
tion eventually  received  a  medical  dis- 
charge and  a  month  later  entered  a  VA 
hospital  for  an  operation  for  a  back 
problem. 

Congressmen  informed  me  of  constit- 
uents who  were  termed  "emotionally  un- 
stable" and  who  had  made  suicidal  ges- 
tures but  who  were  still  In  the  service, 
usually  in  the  stockade  as  punishment 
for  their  inability  to  adjust. 

I  find  incredible  this  portion  of  a  letter 
from  a  colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps  to 
one  of  my  colleagues : 

The  determination  of  a  Marine's  suitability 
for  mlUtary  service  la  a  command  responsi- 
bility, not  a  medical  one.  Medical  findings 
constitute  only  a  part  of  the  total  Informa- 
tion to  be  evaluated;  In  themselves,  these 
findings  do  not  warrant  an  administrative 
discharge.  There  must  be  other  convincing 
evidence  that  a  Marine  Is  unable  to  adjust 
to  military  service  and  Is  clearly  unsuit- 
able .  .  .  Commanding  officers  are  always  re- 
luctant to  recommend  a  Marine  for  discharge 
as  unsuitable  unless  his  record  clearly  re- 
quires such  action  or  untu  he  has  been 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  over- 
come his  deficiencies. 

I  fear  that  this  attitude  pervades  all 
of  our  armed  services.  Private  Swanson 
was  given  this  "reasonable  opportunity 
to  overcome  his  deficiencies."  We  know 
what  occurred— his  tragic  death. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  restructure  the  personality  of  an 
individual  or  to  build  men  who  are  physi- 
cally deficient.  At  times  counselins  and 
physical  training  are  in  order,  but  the 
purpose  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  to  pro- 
duce fighting  men,  not  to  try  to  cure  per- 
sonality or  physical  disorders. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  tough  drill 
sergeants  consider  it  standard  procedure 


to  regard  almost  everyone  reporting  on 
sick  call  as  a  faker  who  is  merely  trying 
to  get  time  off  from  duty.  All  too  often 
these  medical  decisions  are  left  to  men 
who  have  no  training  or  background 
whatsoever  In  medicine.  In  the  case  of 
mental  or  emotional  illness,  where  there 
are  no  broken  bones  or  gushing  blood, 
we  can  imagine  the  commanding  officer 
finding  it  even  more  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  soldier  is  really  sick  and  In  need 
of  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure  you  know, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  issued  a  report  on  the 
discharge  of  military  enlisted  personnel 
because  of  preservlce  physical  defects. 
According  to  this  report,  every  year  the 
armed  services  take  in  20,000  recruits 
who  already  have  disqualifying  physical 
ailments  and  who  must  be  promptly  dis- 
charged. The  General  Accounting  Office 
estimates  costs  of  pay,  allowances,  uni- 
forms, and  travel  at  $17.9  mlUion  during 
fiscal  1969  alone  for  men  discharged  for 
prior  defects.  This  cost  estimate  does  not 
Include  the  wasted  training  costs. 

Some  of  the  disqualifying  defects 
missed  by  medical  examiners  at  induc- 
tion stations,  according  to  the  GAO,  have 
been  an  Air  Force  recruit's  surgical  scar 
from  removal  of  one  kidney  and  the  re- 
cruit's statement  on  his  induction  p>apers 
that  he  had  only  one  kidney;  a  Marine 
Corps  recruit's  loss  of  part  of  his  left 
thumb  as  well  as  his  statement  on  his 
enlistment  papers  that  he  had  lost  part 
of  his  thumb;  and  another  recruit  whose 
right  leg  was  1  inch  shorter  thsoi  the  left 
because  of  a  crippling  polio  attack  that 
had  deformed  his  hip,  thigh,  and  calf. 
Some  of  the  disqualifying  conditions  were 
lees  obvious,  such  as  muscles  missing  at 
birth  from  the  left  side  of  an  Air  Force 
recruit's  body. 

It  appears  that  our  Armed  Forces  are 
speeding  young  men  through  the  induc- 
tion process  without  giving  the  proper 
consideration  to  documents  from  private 
physicians  or  statements  from  the  men 
themselves. 

The  discharge  rate  of  about  20,000  men 
per  year  r^reeents  2.3  percent  of  all 
those  entering  the  various  branches  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  draftees  or  volun- 
teers. In  1968  the  GAO  found  40,200  dis- 
charges for  prior  defects  during  a  simi- 
lar 2-year  period.  The  report  said  the 
number  of  such  discharges  held  steady 
during  both  periods  at  2.3  percent  of  all 
those  inducted.  While  this  figure  sounds 
low,  I  suggest  that  those  discharged  be- 
cause of  prior  defects  represent  only  a 
portion  of  those  inducted  with  prior  de- 
fftcts 

The  fact  that  the  overall  rate  of  such 
discharges  has  not  changed  indicates 
these  examinations  must  be  drastically 
improved. 

The  cost  to  the  country  Is  deplorable. 
But  more  Impostantly,  the  psychological 
and  personal  hardships  to  the  men  and 
their  families  caused  by  Inadequate  ex- 
aminations cannot  be  tolerated. 

Prom  the  incredible  set  of  drcum- 
stances  sorroundlng  the  Swanson  deatii 
and  the  other  cases  that  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  it  Is  apparent 
that  there  is  need  for  improved  physical 
and  mental  prelnductlon  examinations. 
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It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  problems 
which  caused  these  cases  existed  prior  to 
entrance  into  service. 

Congressional  attention  must  be  dl- 
i-ected  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
abuses  which  have  recently  tarnished 
America's  fine  tradition  of  miUtary 
training  and  service. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  way  to 
prevent  recurrences  of  such  incidents  as 
the  unnecessary  death  of  Private  Swan- 
son Is  to  improve  the  screening  procedure 
at  Armed  Forces  examining  stations,  i 
beUeve  Congress  has  a  definite  oversight 
function  to  perform  in  this  area.  Con- 
gress must  initiate  action  to  correct  and 
eliminate  any  defects  in  the  preset 
screening  process  to  help  Prevent  the 
Induction  of  young  men  who  are  neither 
physically  nor  emotionally  fit  for  mUitary 

In  accordance  with  our  determinaticm 
to  maintain  the  highest  quaUty  of  recnilt 
training  in  our  service.  I  have  drafted 
legislation  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
the  Medical  and  Psychological  Fitness  of 
Selective  Service  Registrants.  The  draft- 
ing of  this  legislation  has  been  guided  by 
a  sincere  concern  over  the  quality  of 
training  our  servicemen  are  receiving. 
The  sole  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
upgrade  the  military  induction  process 
and  to  Insure  maintenance  of  proper 
standards.  .    , 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  or 
11  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident: Six  physicians,  at  least  three  of 
whom  are  psychiatrists,  engaged  in  pri- 
vate practice;  one  civilian  who  is  a  pro- 
fessional social  worker;  and  four  officers 
who  are  engaged  in  providing  medical 
services  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  undertake  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  physical  and  mental 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  manner  in  which  such 
examinations  are  administered  with  re- 
spect to  registrants  under  the  selective 
service  laws.  The  Commission  would  have 
the  authority  to  hold  hearings,  take  tes- 
timony, and  receive  evidence,  as  well  as 
secure  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  any  infor- 
mation deemed  essential  to  fulfilling  its 
mandate.  This  Commission  would  review 
the  present  physical  and  psychological 
standards  for  entrance  into  the  military 
service  and  investigate  testing  procedures 
to  determine  whether  better  induction 
standards  can  be  devised.  especiaUy  to 
imcover  potential  cases  of  suicide. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  Commis- 
sion might  investigate  whether  there  is 
sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  differ- 
ent physical  standards  for  draftees  and 
volunteers.  Presently  a  volunteer  may 
be  rejected  for  physical  reasons,  but  he 
may  still  be  drafted  because  the  draft 
standards  are  lower. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  year-long  in- 
vestigation the  Commission  shall  advise 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Mid 
the  Congress  of  its  findings  and  offer 
recommendations  for  the  administrative 
or  legislative  action  it  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

This  course  of  action  is  intended  in  no 
way  to  be  a  witch  hirnt.  Rather,  it  is  in- 


tended to  correct  general  deficiencies  in 
the  overall  Induction  process. 

Our  servicemen  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  and  insuring 
our  welfare.  We  owe  them  no  less.  I  urge 
speedy  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

I  am  inserting  several  news  stories  on 
the  tragic  incident  that  prompted  this 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today.  These 
articles  and  the  text  of  the  legislation 
follow: 


(PV<Mn  the  Hartford  Courant.  Sept.  34.  19691 

MXSKIIX    THDiKS    So:     ARMY    TO    BLAME    IN 
OI'S   DSATH? 

(By  Robert  Waters) 

Washington.— UJ3.  Rep.  Thomas  3.  Meaklll 
Tuesday  charged  gross  negligence  in  the 
suicide  of  a  New  Britain  Army  private  who 
had  earlier  attempted  twice  to  kill  himself 
and  had  warned  Mesklll  he  wouldn't  fall. 

MesklU  demanded  that  Army  Secretary 
Stanley  Resor  undertake  a  full  investigation 
Into  the  death  of  21 -year-old  David  L.  Swan- 
son. _ 

Mesklll  said  aides  in  his  Washington  office 
here  had  written  and  telephoned  officials  at 
Fort  DU.  N.J.  about  MebkiU's  concern  that 
"this  boy  wasn't  fakmg  m  his  suicidal  state 
of  mind."  . .    ..  _. 

The  New  Britain  Republican  said  that 
Swanson  r«ported  he  had  received  only  two 
five-minute  sessions  with  psychiatrists.  The 
young  soldier  said  they  had  been   of  "no 

"Eiiavld  Swanson  asked  for  help  and  did 
not  get  It,''  Mesklll  said  in  a  letter  to  Resor. 

FATHni   FINDS  BOOT 


Swanson's  body  was  found  Sunday  by  his 
father.  Arvld  Swanson.  at  the  family's  home 
at  928  Parmington  Ave.  New  Britain  Medi- 
cal Examiner  Charles  Leonhardt  said  death 
was  caused  by  an  overdose  of  a  sedative. 
Dr.  Leonhardt  ruled  the  death  a  suicide. 
The  funeral  was  Tuesday. 

Mesklll  said  the  young  man  had  been  In 
basic  training  at  Fort  Dix.  It  was  not  known 
here  Tuesday  v.hether  he  was  home  on  mUl- 
tary  leave  at  the  time  of  hU  death  or  for 
some  other  reason. 

Mesklll  said  his  contact  with  the  youth 
started  Aug.  25  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  young  man's  mother  saying  that 
he  had  attempted  suicide  and  asking  for 
Mesklll's  help. 

Mesklll  said  he  "Immediately  requested 
that  Pvt.  Swanson  be  given  psychiatric  at- 
tentlon."  ^,       _ 

Three  days  later.  Mesklll  said  his  office 
received  a  letter  from  the  young  soldier 
himself.  The  letter  to  MesklU  froK  the  re- 
cruit asked  for  help  In  gaining  a  discharge. 
"1  hate  It  here."  he  wrote.  "...  1  cant 
take  any  more  of  the  Army." 

MeskUl  said  he  complained  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  eat  cigarette  butts,  hadn  t 
been  permitted  to  go  to  church,  was  suffering 
from  arm  numbness  and  had  passed  out. 

LIKX  A   JAIL 

"It's  like  a  JaU  here."  wrote  the  soldier 
as  he  told  Mesklll  he  was  certain  he  would 
try  suicide  again. 

"I'm  no  good  to  anybody,  including  my- 
self." he  wrote.  _  ^  .„ 

On  Sept.  a.  said  MesklU.  he  received  mi- 
other  letter  from  Swanson— apparently  after 
a  second  suicide  attempt.  "I  dont  even  re- 
member trying  to  klU  myself  a  sewnd  time, 
he  wrote  In  the  second  letter  to  MesklU. 

MesklU  said  that  in  addlUon  to  his  re- 
quest for  psychiatric  help  for  Swanson.  he 
had  also  r^uestd  a  full  health  and  wel- 
fare report  on  the  soldier. 

On  Sept.  8.  three  days  before  hi*  final 
letter  from  Swanson.  MeskUl  said  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  acknowledgement  from  the 


Army  stating  that  he  would  receive  a  fur- 
ther report  from  the  surgeon  at  Ft.  Dl«- 

Mesklll  said  he  never  received  any  addi- 
tional   information    from    the    Army. 

In  his  letter  outlining  the  facte  to  the 
Army  secretary  and  asking  for  a  probe. 
MesklU  commented: 

"It  Is  too  late  to  help  now.  He  was  suc- 
ceesful  m  his  third  siUclde  attempt." 

FFrom  the  Springfield  DaUy  News.  Sept.  9i. 

^  1969] 

MssKnx  Calls  roa  Full  Pko«  Into  Smcma 

or  AaxT  Privatx 

(By  Carol  Clawaon) 

Washinoton.— U.S.  Rep.  Thomas  J-  >Jtos- 
kUL  Br-New  Britain,  has  asked  Army  SeCTe- 
tarv  Stanley  Resor  for  a  fuU  InvostlgaUon 
into  tiie  suicide  Sunday  of  a  New  Britain 
Army  private  statiMied  at  Ft.  Dix.  NJ. 

The  youth,  ai-year-old  David  I.  Swanson, 
was  found  dead  at  home.  But  MeskUl  kM 
the  boy  tried  to  commit  suicide  twice  while 
at  Ft.  Dix  and  the  Army  had  done  UtUe 

about  it. 

The  youth's  mother.  Mrs.  Arvld  Swanson. 
wrote  MesklU  last  month  seeking  his  co- 
operation in  getting  mUltary  help  for  her 
son  The  New  Britain  RepubUcan  informed 
Army  authorities  at  Ft.  Dix.  and  was  told  a 
surgeon  would  examine  the  boy  and  make  a 
fviU  report.  MesklU  requested  a  copy  but  not 
yet  received  It. 

"I  am  asking  for  a  complete  Investigation 
of  the  way  In  which  this  matter  was  han- 
dled," MesklU  said.  "I  would  like  to  kMW 
why  the  matter  was  taken  so  lightly  when 
we  stressed  the  fact  that  this  boy  was  serious. 
I  feel  that  the  Army  was  grossly  negligent 
in  this  case."  he  added. 

WhUe  MeskUl  did  not  know  the  Induction 
date  of  young  Swanson,  he  said  he  was  doUig 

basic  training  at  Ft.  Dix.  ^^.t- 

MesklU  said  the  boy  slashed  his  wrists 
sometime  in  August,  but  the  Army  took  no 
action  after  the  wound  was  sutured. 

The  congressman  received  a  letter  from  the 
boy  in  late  August  saying  he  hated  t^e  Army 
and  didn't  think  he  could  take  mlUtary  Ufe 
much  longer.  Swanson  wrote  that  after  a 
doctor  stitched  his  vrrlst  he  was  made  to  do 
pushups  and  other  exercises. 

When  Swanson  found  he  couldn  t  do  the 
work,  the  Army  told  him  they  would  "P^t" 
electrode  on  my  arm  and  give  me  a  good 
shock  to  vwLke  It  and  me  up,"  Swanson  wrote 

MesklU. 

The  youth  said  also.  In  the  letter  to  Mes- 
kUl that  the  Army  permitted  him  to  see  a 
psychiatrist  twice  for  about  five  minutes  each 
time. 

[From  the  Hartford  Times,  Sept.  34.  19691 

llygiTTT.i.  Skis  Amct  Laxttt  m  Stat* 

Soloixb's  SuicmK 


The  VS.  Army  was  grossly  negUgent  to 
the  case  of  a  Ft.  Dix.  NJ..  private  who  asked 
for  psychiatric  help  before  committing  sui- 
cide on  his  third  attempt,  according  to  Rep. 
Thomas  J.  MeskUl,  R-Conn.  ^  ^     ^  _, 

David  L.  swanson.  21.  was  found  df«l  <» 
an  overdose  of  sedatives  Sunday  at  his  fa- 
ther's  home  In  New  Britain. 

••David  Swanson  asked  for  help  and  did  not 
get  It,"  MeskUl  said  Tuesday. 

"I  feel  the  Army  was  grossly  negligent  m 
this  case."  he  declared.  

According  to  MeskUl's  letter,  SwsMons 
mother  wrote  the  congressman  Aug.  26  «- 
pressing  concern  for  her  son,  who,  she  said. 
attempted  suicide.  i».^m» 

MesklU  said  his  secretary,  Mra.  B**^ 

Norris,    immediately    «'^t*c*r*^"'t.,Pf!il! 
Ualson  office  asking  far  psychiatric  help  for 

Swanson.  _.       ,  ^__  ♦--_ 

•subsequently  we  received  a  lettw-  ftom 

Pvt.  Swanson  that  showed  clearly  tte  boyji 

sUte  of  mind,"  said  MeskUl.  Mrs.  Norrts  tliea 
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contacted  Ft.  Dlx  authorlUes  regarding  "the 
serlouftness  of  the  case  and  her  feeUng  that 
the  boy  was  not  faking,  that  he  was  In  a 
suicidal  frame  of  mind." 

Mesklll  said  Mrs.  Swanson  then  wrote  to 
Al  Zoda,  with  whom  she  had  spoken  at  Pt. 
Dlx  requesting  a  health  and  welfare  report 
on  Swanson  and  repeated  Swanson  should 
be  receiving  psychiatric  counseling. 

Mrs.  Norrls  also  requested  an  explanation 
of  the  allegations  made  by  Swanson  regard- 
ing certain  practices  at  Ft.  DU.  MesklU  said. 
•We  never  received  the  information  we  re- 
quested and  as  far  as  we  know.  Pvt.  Swan- 
son saw  two  psychiatrists  for  about  five  min- 
utes each."  Mesklll  wrote. 

"It  Is  too  late  to  help  David  Swanson.  He 
was  successful  In  hU  third  suicide  attempt," 
MeskUl  told  Resor. 

In  his  letters  to  Mesklll.  Swanson  said  he 
was  attempting  to  get  a  medical  discharge 
and  that  he  would  like  to  retvirn  home  for 
psychiatric  help. 

In  the  last  letter  dated  Sept.  4  from  Pt. 
Dlx  Swanson  said  In  part  "I  have  seen  two 
psychiatrists  but  only  for  about  five  minutes 
each.  How  two  different  people  and  for  such 
a  short  time  can  help  anyone  Is  beyond  me. 
He  also  said  that  after  returning  from  a 
weekend  pass,  "a  sergeant  asked  me  why  I 
came  back  and  they  said  they  didn't  want  me 
around  because  I  was  a  dud.  Why  didn't  they 
let  me  go  then?" 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  25.  19691 

Smcmk  Ends  OI's  C«t:    "I  Cannot  Stand 

AixThis" 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

"The  day  after  I  cut  my  wrists  and  had 
stitches  put  m."  Pvt.  David  L.  Swanson 
vrrote  from  Pt.  Dlx  on  Aug.  24.  "they  made 
me  do  push-upe  and  other  exercises  .  .  . 
The  other  day  I  couldn't  move  my  fingers 
at  all  They  told  me  to  stop  blvifflng  or  they'll 
put  an  electrode  on  my  arm  and  give  me  a 
good  shock  to  wake  it  and  me  up  .  .  •  I 
know  111  try  to  kill  myself  again  If  this 
keeps  up.  I  Just  dont  care  anymore.  And  this 
time  111  make  sure  I  don't  faU." 

A  few  days  later.  Pvt.  Swanson  slashed 
his  wrUts  again  and  wrote  that  he  had  been 
given  an  Article  15.  punishment  by  the  com- 
pany commander,  for  his  attempt. 

Last  Sunday,  Pvt.  Swanson.  21.  was  found 
dead  In  his  bed  at  home  in  Kew  Britain. 
Conn.  He  had  taken  an  overdose  of  sleeping 
puis. 

BEGGED  rOR  HEI.P 

His  fathw  Arvld,  a  tool  and  die  maker, 
said  over  the  telephone  yesterday  In  a  hoarse 
and  shaky  voice : 

"Somebody's  got  to  answer  for  this  .  .  . 
We  begged  everybody  for  help,  the  Red 
Cross  his  company  commander.  Congress- 
man MesklU  ...  All  we  were  looking  for 
was  someone  to  take  care  of  this  boy." 

Rep.  Thomas  MeskUl  (R-Conn.) ,  a  trim 
Air  Force  veteran,  had  been  writing  and 
laionlng  Army  authorities  at  the  Pentagcm 
and  Pt.  Dlx  ever  since  young  Swanson  and 
his  family  had  gotten  In  touch  with  him 
last  month.  On  Tuesday,  he  wrote  Army 
Secretary  Stanley  R.  Resor.  saying: 

"I  feel  that  the  Army  was  grossly  negligent 
in  this  case.  David  Swanson  asked  for  help 
and  did  not  get  it." 

At  Pt.  Dlx.  MaJ.  George  E.  Chase,  a  public 
Information  officer,  said  that  the  command 
was  satisfied  that  Swanson's  case  had  been 
correcUy  handled  and  that  no  Inquiry  wUl 
be  made.  _    ^ 

Chase  said  that  after  Swanson's  first  sui- 
cide attempt,  he  had  been  twice  interviewed 
by  "social  work  technicians"  and  three  times 
by  psychiatric  officers,  all  lasting  a  mlnlmrfm 
of  30  minutes.  Their  Judgment,  the  major 
■aid.  was  "with  time,  the  boy  oould  adjust." 

Chase  said  that  Swanson  also  had  been 
"counseled"  at  length  by  his  first  sergeant, 
company  commander  and  chaplain. 
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NONVIOIXNT  KH) 

Chase  denied  that  Swanson  had  been 
forced  to  do  push-ups  with  his  slashed  wrists. 
Indeed,  he  observed,  the  private  had  been 
returned  from  sick  call  foUowlng  his  first 
wrist  slashing  with  a  recommendation  that 
he  be  placed  on  full  duty.  But  his  company 
officers  excused  him  from  physical  training. 

Swanson  was  described  by  his  father  as 
"the  most  nonviolent  kid  on  earth.  He  was 
Interested  In  mtisic  and  the  arts.  He  was  a 
good  sculptor." 

Young  Swanson  grew  up  In  New  Britain 
and  graduated  from  Pulaski  High  School 
there.  He  then  went  to  nearby  schools.  North- 
west CXiDMnunlty  College  and  Central  Con- 
necticut State,  before  he  took  a  Job  In  the 
pharmacy  department  at  New  Britain  General 
Hospital.  ^    . 

Drafted  on  July  28.  he  began  his  basic 
training  at  Pt.  Dlx  a  week  later.  By  Aug.  21, 
he  was  writing  home,  "What  I  am  about  to 
tell  you  will  no  doubt  shock  you." 

He  said  he  had  slashed  his  wrUts  with  a 
razor  blade.  "I  can't  sleep  and  I  can't  stand 
all  this  harassment  ...  I  hate  It  here  and 
wlU  do  anything  to  get  out  ...  I  can't  run 
and  my  heart  keeps  skipping  beats  and  I  fall 
and  they  keep  yelling  at  me  to  get  up  and 
stop  bluffing.  Please  help  me.  .  .  ." 

MESKn.L  CONTACTED 

His  family  called  MesklU's  local  office  In 
New  Britain  and  the  Congressman  himself 
got  a  letter  from  Swanson  a  few  days  later. 
Swanson  said  he  had  seen  two  Army  psychi- 
atrists—later,  he  was  to  write  that  he  had 
seen  them  each  for  five  minutes— "and  they 
dldnt  help  at  all.  I  can't  take  any  more  .  .  . 
Sgts.  making  PVT's  eat  there  cigarette  buts 
(sic).  Last  Sunday  we  weren't  allowed  to  go 
to  Church  .  .  .  It's  lUte  a  Jail  here.  .  ." 

The  responses  to  Mesklll's  Inquiries  were 
routine  letters  of  acknowledgment  and  a 
promise  of  a  report. 

Swanson's  mother  also  wrote  the  Congress- 
man, pleading  for  help  In  finding  "some  kind 
of  papers  I  have  to  have  signed  for  his  re- 
lease." She  wrote  that  she  had  hemorrhaged 
twice  while  carrying  David  and  that  he  had 
been  a  frail  baby,  born  a  month  premature. 

On  Tuesday.  David's  parents,  his  brother, 
Carl,  and  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Ann  Carlson 
and  Beverly,  buried  the  young  soldier.  On 
their  return  home,  they  found  a  telegram 
from  the  Director  of  Mortuary  Operations, 
Special  Services,  Memorial  Division.  Pt.  Ham- 
ilton, N.Y.  The  telegram  offered  to  provide 
David  with  a  military  fxmeral. 

H.R.  18901 
A  bin  to  establish  a  conmilsslon  on  the  med- 
ical and  psychological  adequacy  of  the 
physical  and  mental  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  Armed  Forces  with  respect 
to  registrants  under  the  selective  service 
laws 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is 
established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  the  Medical  and  Psychologi- 
cal Fitness  of  Selective  Service  Registrants 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act  as  "Com- 
mission") . 

DUTIES  or  COMmSSION 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  undertake  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  medical  and 
psychological  adequacy  of  the  physical  and 
mental  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Armed  Forces  with  respect  to  registrants  un- 
der the  selective  service  laws  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  such  examinations  are  admin- 
istered. The  Commission  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  mvestlgatlon  together  with  any 
recommendations  for  administrative  or  leg- 
islative action  which  It  deems  appropriate. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment.— 
The   Commission  shall   be  composed  of   11 


members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
as  follows: 

(1)  Six  physicians  (at  least  3  of  whom 
shaU  be  psychiatrists)  engaged  In  private 
practice. 

(2)  One  civilian  who  Is  a  professional  so- 
cial worker. 

(3)  Pour  officers  who  are  engaged  in  pro- 
viding medical  services  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be  flUed 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(b)  Terms. — Members  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Compensation  and  Travel  Expenses. — 
(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
Members  of  the  Commission  shall  each  be 
enUtled  to  receive  $100  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding travel  time)  during  which  they  are 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
fuU-tlme  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  compen- 
sation on  account  of  their  service  on  the 
Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  In  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shaU  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  tiUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

(d)  Quorum. — Six  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  Chairman. — The  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  Commission  from 
anaong  the  members  appointed  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a). 

(f )  Meetings. — The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority 
of  Its  members. 

DIRECTOR   AND   STAFF   OF   COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Staff. — The  Commission  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(b)  AppUcablllty  of  Civil  Service  Laws. — 
The  staff  of  the  Commission  may  be  ap- 
polnted  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments m  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  sub-chapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 


powers  of  commission 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions.— The 
Commission  may  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  receive  such  evidence  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  advisable.  The  Com- 
mission may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  It. 

(b)  Powers  of  Members  and  Agents. — 
When  so  authorized  by  the  Conunlsslon,  any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Commission  may 
take  any  action  which  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Commis- 
sion may  secure  directly  from  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  infor- 
mation necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

REPORT 

Sec.  7.  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  Its  first  meeting  for  business,  the 
Commission  shaU  report  as  required  under 
section  2  of  this  Act  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  President. 


TERMINATION 

SEC  8  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
on  the  sixtieth  day  after  submitting  Its  final 
report  pursuant  to  section  7. 


THOSE  WHO  POLLUTE  MUST  PAY 
(Mr     KOCH    asked    and    was    given 
permission  to  address  the  Hox^e  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise   and  extend  his 

remarks.)  ,        ^    .      .  „„ 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  the  Regional  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1970.  This  significant  legislation 
was  first  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MXRE) .  and  represents  a  tough  but 
Imaginative  approach  to  the  national 
problem  of  water  poUution. 

This  legislation  has  already  received 
the  backing  of  the  General  Accountmg 
OfBce  and  various  conservation  groups. 
The  bill  establishes  a  national  system  of 
"effluent  charges"  requiring  industrial 
poUuters  to  share  in  the  cost  of  con- 
structing waste  treatment  faciUties  The 
cost  to  the  industrial  polluter  will  be 
based  on  the  volume  of  its  wastes  as  well 
as  the  toxicity  of  such  wastes. 

We  are  just  not  cleaning  up  our  water- 
ways fast  enough.  Both  enforcement  and 
money  are  lacking. 

As  far  as  enforcement  is  concerned  the 
1965  Federal  Water  QuaUty  Act  remains 
a  terrible  bureaucratic  labyrinth.  The 
long  awkward  procedure  of  conferences, 
hearings,  court  action  insures  delays  of 
2  years  or  more  before  any  effective 
abatement  Is  undertaken.  For  that  reason 
in  late  June.  I  reUed  on  the  Federal 
Refuse  Act  of  1899  in  presenting  infor- 
mation to  the  appropriate  United  States 
attorneys  about  major  polluters  in  New 
York  City.  The  Refuse  Act  prohibits  any- 
one from  discharging  refuse  into  navi- 
gable waters  and  violators  are  Uable  to 
fine  and/or  imprisonment.  Regrettably, 
the  Justice  Department  has  made  clear  it 
does  not  intend  to  use  this  potentially 
powerful  and  effective  statute  to  safe- 
guard our  waters,  except  where  poUution 
is  "accidental  or  infrequent." 

I  am  introducing  the  Regional  Water 
Quality  Act  because  it  is  a  "new  strat- 
egy" to  get  industries  to  curb  their  pol- 
lution. The  effluent  charges  to  be  levied 
under  the  bUl  provide  the  best  Incen- 
tive for  polluters  to  install  abatement 
equipment  at  their  expense  rather  than 
pay  extra  waste  taxes.  We  know  this 
kind  of  incentive  will  work  provided  the 
effluent  charges  are  set  high  enough  to 
cause  the  Industrial  polluter  to  install 
abatement    equipment    as    a   preferred 
economic  alternative.  Where  cities  have 
imposed  effluent  charges,  sigmflcant  re- 
ductions in  industrial  wastes  have  been 
achieved  in  a  very  short  time.  Federal 
funds  just  have  not  been  adequate  to 
meet   abatement  costs    which  increase 
every  year  as  municipal  and  industrial 
wastes  increase.  The  $5.4  bUlion  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  last 
12  years  has  not  begtm  to  stem  the  tide 
of  pollution.  ^     „. 

Under  the  Regional  Water  Quality 
Act.  revenues  raised  from  those  paying 
the  effluent  charges  wiU  help  finance  the 
construction  of  municipal  and  regional 
treatment  plants. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  giving 
tax  credits  or  grants  to  industries  in  or- 
der to  encourage  them  to  abate  their 
pollution.  The  taxpayer  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  for  industry's  pollution. 
Such  aid  merely  acknowledges  the 
"right"  of  industry  to  poUute  at  the  pub- 
lic's expense.  And  such  aid  subsidizes 
those  consumers  of  pollution-related 
products  to  whom  the  cost  of  abatement 
is  inevitably  passed  along  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices. 

It  is  unavoidable  that  we  will  aU  share 
the  cost  of  pollution  abatement,  but  the 
greatest  burden  should  fall  on  the  in- 
dustrial polluters  and  their  customers. 
The  Regional  Water  Quality  Act  will 
do  just  that.  Those  who  pollute  must  pay 
and,  in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
industry  starts  to  pay,  industry  will  find 
it  more  profitable  to  stop  polluting. 


THE  PRESSING  NEED  FOR  PRISON 
REFORM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
Manhattan  House  of  Detention  for  Men 
was  the  subject  of  great  attention.  Pris- 
oners overpowered  five  correction  officers 
and  took  control  of  an  entire  floor  touch- 
ing ofr  a  series  of  incidents  throughout 
the  overcrowded  prison. 

The  prisoners  presented  a  list  of  griev- 
ances as  follows : 

First.  There  is  a  denial  of  due  process, 
speedy  justice,  and  adequate  legal  rep- 
resentation. 

Second.  The  Legal  Aid  Society  does  not 
provide  its  clients  with  a  vigorous  defense. 

Third.  There  is  brutal  treatment  of 
prisoners,  primarily  blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans.  Several  specifics  will  be  investi- 
gated by  McGrath. 

IiV>urth.  Wives,  sisters,  and  mothers 
who  visit  are  "indecentiy  proposed  to"  by 
officers  at  the  prison. 

Fifth  Food  is  unpalatable,  poorly  pre- 
pared, and  "not  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion." ,      .     . 

Sixth.  There  should  be  more  law  books 
available  to  prisoners  preparing  their 
own  legal  documents. 

Seventh.  The  prison  is  infested  with 
"body  lice,  roaches,  rats,  and  mice." 

Eighth.  Clothing  should  be  supplied  to 
prisoners  detained  for  long  periods  of 

time.  J,    , 

Ninth.  There  is  an  inadequate  medical 

staff.  _,    , 

Tenth  There  should  be  no  reprisal 
against  "any  of  the  inmates  involved  in 
this  protest." 

Later  on  the  same  day  Corrections 
Commissioner  George  W.  McGrath  met 
with  the  prisoners  and  the  hostages  were 
released.  The  Commissioner  is  quoted  as 
having  said: 

The  ironic  thing  Is  that  most  of  what  they 
say  I  have  said  many  times  over  the  past 
months.  The  institution  Is  abominably  over- 
crowded. 

The  conditions  in  the  Tombs  have  long 
been  known  to  the  city  officials  but  Uttie 
has  been  done  to  alleviate  any  of  the 
problems.  What  is  particularly  appalling 


in  the  case  of  the  Tombs  is  that  ahnost 
everyone  incarcerated  has  not  yet  been 
convicted  and  is  simply  awaiting  tnal. 
being  held  in  jaU  because  of  an  InabU- 
ity  to  raise  bail.  ,    ^  ,„  ♦!,« 

One  of  the  prisoners  mvolved  in  the 
August  10  uprising  said: 

we  are  not  animals.  We  are  human  beings. 
We  are  trying  to  get  attention  to  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  condone  any  act 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  these  prisoners 
but  I  deplore  the  failure  of  the  city  of- 
ficials to  provide  the  moneys  needed  to 
construct   decent   correctional   institu- 
tions with  rehabilitation  and  educational 
programs.  To  deal  vnth  these  conditions 
which  are  a  national  disgrace  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  blU,  H.R.  16794,  which  would 
establish  minimum  sUndards  for  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  assist  State,  local, 
and  Federal  prisons  in  meeting  these 
standards.  I  urge  Uie  Judiciary  Coinmit- 
tee  to  hold  hearings  on  that  biU.  These 
individuals  are  usuaUy  the  last  on  the 
list  to  be  helped  by  those  holding  public 
office.  But  not  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems is  not  only  inhumane  but  is  in 
major  part  responsible  for  the  embit- 
terment  of  those  men  resulting  in  their 
taking  on  or  returning  to  criminal  activi- 
ties on  their  release  from  jail.  It  is  m  the 
interest  of  our  entire  society,  especiaUy 
in  this  case,  that  we  take  as  our  axiom 
"the  last  ShaU  be  first." 

I  am  appending  for  the  benefit  of  our 
coUeagues  an  article  depicting  the  inci- 
dent at  the  Tombs  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  August  11, 1970: 
TOMBS   Prisoners   Seize   Five   Hostages   m 
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(By  Alfonso  A.  Narvaez) 
Prisoners  seized  five  guards  and  held  them 
hostage  for  almost  eight  hours  In  the  Man- 
hattan House  of  Detention  for  Men  yesterday 
vmtll  they  were  aUowed  to  present  grievances 
to  the  press  and  the  Mayor's  office. 

The  guards,  who  were  released  unharmed, 
had  been  overpowered  as  they  supervised  228 
prisoners  having  breakfast  at  about  6:30. 
xhe  prisoners  placed  the  guards  in  two  cells 
and  barricaded  the  entrance  to  the  ceU  area 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  15-story  structure 
at  125  White  Street. 

The  guards  were  released  at  2:10  P.M.  aft«r 
the  prisoners  talked  wltii  Michael  Dont^, 
counsel  to  the  Mayor,  and  with  three  report- 
ers who  had  gone  to  the  ninth  floor  with 
Commissioner  George  P.  McGrath,  other 
prison  offlclaU  and  Michael  C.  Polllna,  a  law- 
yer who  was  to  act  as  an  Impartial  obserTer. 

TRIAL   DKLATS   SCORED 

Commissioner  McGrath  had  to  assure  the 
prisoners,  in  writing,  that  no  reprisals  would 
be  taken  against  them  for  their  actions. 

The  list  of  grievances  by  the  prisoners  in- 
eluded  charges  of  brutality  on  the  part  of 
corrections  officers,  racism,  bad  food,  over- 
crowding and  detention  for  overiy  long 
periods  befOTe  their  trials  come  up. 

About  30  prisoners  crowded  into  a  small 
entranceway,  behind  the  steel  bars  on  the 
nlntti  floor.  They  had  barricaded  the  en- 
trance with  mattresdes,  bed  springs,  chairs 
and  other  prison  fixtures.  The  inmates 
spokesman,  a  man  named  Roy.  wearing  cut 
down  trousers,  crouched  on  the  mass  of  fix- 
tures in  the  entrance  and  spoke  with  the 

In  "heated  tone,  with  his  voice  at  tlines 
trembling  with  emotion,  he  read  two  state- 
ments to  the  newsmen  and  a  court  stenog- 
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rapber.  When  he  finished  the  statementa, 
other  prisoners  added  their  comments. 

"We  are  not  animals."  Ray  said  angrily  at 
one  point.  "We're  human  beings.  This  Is  tbe 
result  of  a  violent  act.  We  are  trying  to  get 
attention  to  wbat  Is  going  on." 

"The  ironic  thing  Is  that  most  of  what 
they  say  I  have  said  many  times  over  the  past 
months."  Commissioner  McOrath  said.  "The 
institution  is  abominably  overcrowded." 

Yesterday,  the  prison,  which  was  built  to 
house  932  Inmates,  had  a  prisoner  population 
of  1.993  men,  all  awaiting  trial.  Because  of 
lack  of  space,  many  men  are  forced  to  sleep 
on  mattresses  on  the  floor  and  often  three 
In  a  cell. 

Commissioner  McOrath  said  that  all  the 
allegations  wovild  be  checked  and  that  he 
would  meet  with  the  Mayor  to  see  what  steps 
oould  be  taken  to  improve  conditions.  He 
aald  that  he  would  probably  be  criticized  for 
agreeing  not  to  press  charges  against  the 
prisoners,  but  that  his  main  concern  was 
for  the  safety  of  the  men  being  held  prisoner. 

Vernon  AlUck,  39  years  old.  a  guard  for 
more  than  nine  years  at  the  Institution,  said 
that  he  had  been  working  on  his  second 
eight-hour  shift  early  yesterday  when  he  was 
taken  captive.  He  said  that  the  prison  was 
ahort-stfiffed  and  that  many  of  the  guards 
had  to  work  16  hours  a  day. 

"I  couldnt  have  resisted  anything,  he 
•Aid  af  te*  hU  release.  "I  was  Just  too  tired." 

ASSTTHAMCK   OrTKH   TO   ffOAXOS 

Mr.  Allick  said  that  he  beUeved  that  the 
prisoners  had  "valid  grievances"  for  their 
Actions  and  that  the  guards  had  been  as- 
sured that  they  would  not  be  hurt. 

"We  were  feeding  the  prisoners  when  one 
of  the  men  complained  of  a  broken  toilet 
bowl  and  said  he  wanted  to  show  It  to  the 
captain,"  said  Trevor  Dennis,  another  guard. 
"The  captain  went  back  to  look  and  he  was 
grabbed.  Then,  they  grabbed  me,  too,  and 
took  the  keys.  They  grabbed  the  others,  too." 
Mr.  Dennis  said  that  the  hostages  had 
been  treated  weU  and  that  the  prisoners  had 
brought  them  coffee  and  food  when  they 
said  they  were  hungry.  The  prisoners  were 
not  armed. 

The  captain.  Edward  Landesman,  who  has 
been  a  correction  officer  for  eight  years,  said 
that  despite  the  assurances  he  had  felt 
threatened. 

"When  you're  thrown  Into  a  cell  and  don't 
know  what's  going  on.  It  can  get  i»etty 
frightening,"  he  said. 

The  prisoners  said  that  their  acUon  was 
"spontaneous"  and  that  the  situation  had 
been  growing  over  the  months. 

During  the  morning,  they  had  smashed 
several  thick  glass  bricks  from  the  ceU  block 
where  they  were  housed  and  tossed  out  notes 
asking  to  spe«Jc  with  the  Mayor  and  with 
the  press.  One  newsman  narrowly  escaped 
being  hit  by  a  large  chunk  of  falling  glass. 

"We  are  holding  a  captain  and  four  cor- 
rectional officers,"  one  hand-lettered  note 
read.  "No  harm  will  come  to  them  If  we 
arent  attacked.  We  want  to  see  the  Mayor 
and  the  press." 

The  police,  who  bad  blocked  off  the  side- 
walk underneath  the  windows,  kept  retriev- 
ing the  notes,  which  were  tied  within  the 
pages  of  paperback  books  being  tossed  out. 
Another  note  read :  "We  have  been  told  by 
a  member  of  the  Commissioner's  office  that  If 
we  let  the  men  we're  holding  go  we  could 
get  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  Mayor.  But  should 
we  not  let  them  go.  they  have  time  and  they 
wont  aUow  us  to  talk  to  the  press." 

MXCTXMO   IS   ASaANCKO 

OommlBsloner  McOrath  spoke  with  the 
prisoners  at  about  12:30  and  then  arranged 
for  them  to  talk  with  reporters  and  Mr. 
IX>ntzin. 

A  spokecman  for  the  prisoners,  an  inmate 
nf(m«ii<    Boy,   read   two   statements   to   the 


people  assembled  in  the  corridor  outside  the 
iron  bars  on  the  ninth  floor.  The  prisoners 
asked  the  Mayor  and  the  public  to  become 
aware  of  the  conditions  at  the  institution 
and  to  take  steps  to  rectify  them. 

After  reading  the  statements,  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  Mayor  and  the  other  to  the 
pubUc,  Roy  handed  them  to  newsmen.  The 
statements,  carefully  hand  lettered,  in  pencil 
on  white  paper,  listed  10  grievances. 

"We  address  ourselves  to  what  we  feel  to 
be  Injustices  we  suffer  In  the  courtrooms  of 
the  Criminal  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Manhattan  County."  the  grievances  be- 
began. 

•  .  •  •  • 

"Unnecessary  brutaUty  .  .  .  largely  directed 
against  the  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  inmate 
population;"  Indecent  propositions  made  by 
prison  personnel  to  women  visiting  the  pris- 
oners, unpalatable,  rotten  food,  vermin  in- 
festation, poor  medical  attention,  lack  of 
clothing  for  the  men  to  weM  were  among  the 
other  complaints. 

The  Inmates  concluded  their  grievances  by 
asking  that  no  repercussions  be  taken  against 
any  of  the  prisoners. 

"We  are  firm  in  our  resolve  and  we  de- 
mand, as  human  beings,  the  dignity  and 
Justice  that  Is  due  to  us  by  right  of  our 
birth,"  the  statement  concluded.  "We  dp  not 
know  how  the  present  system  of  brutality 
and  dehumanlzatlon  and  injustice  has  been 
allowed  to  be  perpetrated  In  this  day  of  en- 
lightenment, but  we  are  the  living  proof  of 
Ita  existence  and  we  cannot  allow  it  to 
continue." 

The  prisoners  also  complained  that  they 
were  beaten  by  guards  for  minor  infractions 
of  the  rules  or  for  no  Infractions  at  all.  One 
prisoner,  who  said  he  had  been  beaten  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  said  that  he  had  been  hit 
with  a  blackjack  and  showed  newsmen  what 
he  said  was  blood,  matted  in  his  hair,  and 
marks  on  his  back,  said  to  have  been  in- 
flicted m  the  beating. 

Late  yesterday.  Mayor  Lindsay  Issued  a 
statement  praising  prison  officials  for  their 
handling  of  the  situation  and  expressed  grati- 
tude that  the  men  had  been  released  un- 
harmed. He  called  for  a  full  report  of  the 
event  and  said  he  vould  meet  this  afternoon 
with  prison  offlciaU  and  members  of  the  New 
York  City  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
Council  to  see  what  steps  could  be  taken 
to  alleviate  conditions  at  the  prison. 

The  Mayor  also  ordered  Commissioner  of 
Investigation  Robert  K.  Ruskln  to  Investi- 
gate the  charges  of  brutality  and  called  upon 
the  Governor  to  order  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Corrections  to  accept  the  trans- 
fer of  all  sentenced  prisoners  on  Rikers 
Island. 

TEXT  or  TOMBS'   INMATES'   CRIEVANCES 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  demands 
Issued  yesterday  by  prisoners  at  the  Manhat- 
tan House  of  Detention  for  Men: 

We,  the  Inmates  of  the  ninth  floor  of 
Tombs  City  Prison,  Manhattan,  N.Y.,  submit 
this  petition  of  grievances  and  we  solicit 
your  attention  In  this  matter. 


Orievances 
1.  We  address  ourselves  to  what  we  feel 
to  be  the  injustices  we  suffer  in  the  court- 
rooms of  the  Criminal  Court  and  the  Su- 
preme Cotut  of  Manhattan  County; 

(a)  Many  of  lis  have  been  denied  prelimi- 
nary hearings  In  Criminal  Court. 

(b)  Those  of  us  who  do  receive  hearings 
are  usually  given  sham  hearings  that  border 
on  a  system  of  Kangaroo  Courts  In  wbloh  we 
are  not  given  a  chance  to  take  the  stand  in 
our  own  behalf,  nor  are  we  ever  advised  of 
our  rights  by  the  Judges  at  these  so-called 
hearings: 

(c)  Many  of  us  find  ourselves  the  victims 
of  excessive  bails; 

(d)  Many  of  us  are  brought  to  court  and 


wind  up  sitting  in  the  detention  cells  all 
day  and  never  get  to  enter  the  courtroom 
(This  Is  generally  regarded  as  a  move  by 
the  people's  representative,  the  district  at- 
torney, to  wear  the  man  down  so  that  he 
will  be  willing  to  plead  guilty) : 

(e)  Many  of  us  have  submitted  writs  and 
petitions  to  the  court  asking  that  the  court 
rectify  some  error  in  procedure.  We  are 
denied  hearings  on  our  writs  even  though 
constitutional  questions  are  Involved,  or, 
as  Is  usually  the  case,  the  write  go  unan- 
swered; ^      ^_.  , 

(f)  Many  of  us  have  been  waiting  for  trial 
dates  for  an  average  of  eight  months  to  a 
year  or  more  and  our  motions  for  speedy 
trials  are  Ignored  by  the  ooxirts. 

In  conclusion  of  grievance  No.  1,  It  ap- 
pears that  each  and  every  one  of  us  has 
been  denied  some  basic  constitutional  right 
and  we  stand  before  the  pubUc  at  large 
gxiilty  until  we  can  prove  ourselves  Innocent. 
2.  In  relation  to  grievence  No.  1,  in  most 
Instances  we  And  that  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
aids  and  abets  the  incursions  and  abuses  of 
our  rights  in  the  courtrooms.  It  is  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  assigned  legal  aid,  on  first 
meeting  his  client  to  open  the  conversation 
by  saying  "I  suggest  that  you  take  a  guilty 
plea,"  or  "I  can  speak  to  the  District  At- 
torney and  get  you  (this  or  that)  Ple»" 

All  this  without  even  asking  the  cUent  in 
confidence  whether  he  U  In  fact  guilty  of 
the  charge.  Those  of  us  who  have  to  rely  on 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  to  represent  us  find 
that  though  they  are  paid  by  the  state  they 
wlU  not  thoroughly  investigate  the  case  or 
subpoena  witnesses  In  our  behalf. 

In  conclusion  of  grievance  No.  2,  we  feel 
that  under  the  present  system  of  the  courts 
that  we  cannot  receive  any  Justice  and  can 
only  suffer  threat,  coercion  and  Intimida- 
tion disguised  as  law  and  Justice. 

3  We  now  address  ourselves  to  the  physi- 
cal brutality  perpetrated  by  the  officials  of 
Tombs  Prison  against  the  Inmates  thereof. 
This  unnecessary  brutality  has  been  largely 
directed  against  the  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
inmate  population.  We  vehemently  denounce 
this  policy  of  Inhumane  treatment. 

It  is  common  practice  for  an  inmate  to  be 
singled  out  by  some  Correction  Department 
employe  because  he  did  not  hear  the  officer 
caU  his  name  or  because  the  officer  did  not 
like  the  way  this  or  that  Inmate  looked  or 
because  of  the  manner  In  which  the  Inmate 
walked  or  because  the  officer  brings  the  tur- 
moil of  his  own  personal  problems  to  work 
with  him.  and  together  with  other  officers, 
beat  the  defenseless  inmate  Into  uncon- 
sciousness, often  Injuring  him  for  life  physi- 
cally and  mentally  or  both. 

The  attacks  on  the  Inmates  are  made  by 
officers  wielding  blackjacks,  night  sticks,  fists 
and  feet.  After  such  attacks  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  officials  In  collusion  with  any  one  of 
the  Institution  doctors  to  fix  up  fake  acci- 
dent reports  to  cover  up  the  mayhem  that 
has  been  committed  against  the  person  of  the 
Inmate.  ^  ^  . 

We  reject  all  official  denials  that  such 
things  do  not  happen  here  as  there  are  those 
of  us  who  have  experienced  these  sadistic 
attacks  and  there  are  witnesses  to  verify  the 
fact.  It  Is  common  knowledge  by  thoughtful 
men  that  "Not  one  leaf  of  a  tree  could  turn 
yellow  without  the  silent  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  tree  Itself." 

That  Is  In  relation  to  the  officers  who  dally 
brutalize  and  malm  us.  These  acts  woiUd  not 
and  could  not  happen  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Correction,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Correction,  the  Warden  of  Tombs  Prison,  the 
Deputy  Wardens  of  Tombs  Prison,  and  the 
Captains  of  Tombs  Prison. 

In  conclusion  of  grievance  No.  3,  we  de- 
mand that  this  policy  of  physical  brutality 
cease  immediately. 
4.  In  relation  to  grievance  No.  3,  It  has 


X 


come  to  our  attention  that  our  wives,  sisters 
and  mothers  have  been  variously  Insulted 
and  Indecently  proposed  to  by  the  officers  of 
Tombs  Prison  when  they  come  to  visit  us. 
We  demand  that  this  abuse  to  our  women  be 
discontinued. 

6.  We  now  address  ourselves  to  the  food 
which  we  are  fed.  Molded  bread;  only  enough 
Jelly  to  put  on  one  slice  of  bread;  rotten 
potatoes,  always  half-cooked;  powdered  eggs 
with  the  consistency  of  overcooked  tapioca; 
not  enough  deaserts;  the  food  Is  generaUy  un- 
palatable without  seasoning  and  not  fit  for 
human  consumption.  In  concliislon  to  this 
grievance  we  demand  better  prepared  food. 

6.  Because  many  of  us  feel  that  we  cannot 
get  a  fair  shake  between  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
and  the  courts,  we  find  that  we  must  prepare 
our  own  briefs  and  motions.  This  institution 
has  law  books  in  its  Ubrary,  but  the  institu- 
tion does  not  allow  the  Inmates  to  use  the 
law  books  for  reference  data.  In  conclusion  of 
grievance  No.  6  we  demand  use  of  the  law 
books  m  the  library. 

7.  This  entire  institution  is  ridden  with 
body  lice,  roaches,  rats  and  mice  and  we 
demand  that  adequate  measures  be  taken  to 
alleviate  this  condition. 

8.  As  has  been  stated,  a  great  majority  of 
the  men  here  spend  about  an  average  of 
eight  months  to  a  year  hero  with  their  cases, 
and  a  good  portion  of  them,  due  to  clrcimi- 
stances,  have  no  other  clothes  to  wear  save 
those  which  they  had  when  they  entered  the 
institution.  We  feel  that  the  InstltuUon 
should  supply  each  inmate  with  adequate 
clothing  and  facilities  to  maintain  the  up- 
keep of  their  civilian  attire. 

9.  We  ask  that  there  be  an  inyjrovement 
in  the  medical  staff  here  at  the  Institution. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  doctors  pre- 
scribe an  assortment  of  pills  for  every  in- 
dividual ailment  without  adequate  diagnosis 
of  the  patient's  complaint.  The  doctors  even 
relegate  responsibility  by  having  an  Institu- 
tion nurse  listen  to  prisoners  complain  of  ail- 
ments and  prescribe  pills  for  that  ailment 
contrary  to  standard  medical  practice  and  the 
law  In  that  regard. 

10.  We  ask  that  there  be  no  repercussions 
against  any  of  the  Inmates  Involved  in  this 
protest,  and  that  each  and  every  point  of  the 
above  list  of  grievances  be  given  your  per- 
sonal attention.  We  also  ask  that  this  entire 
petition,  without  deletion,  be  made  pubUc  by 
giving  access  to  it  to  the  press. 

Jn  conclxiaion 

We  are  firm  in  our  resolve  and  we  demand, 
as  human  beings,  the  dignity  and  JusUce  that 
is  due  to  us  by  right  of  our  birth.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  present  system  of  brutality 
and  dehumanlzatlon  and  injustice  has  been 
allowed  to  be  perpetuated  in  this  day  of  en- 
lightenment, but  we  are  the  living  proof  of 
its  existence  and  we  cannot  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  manner  In  which  we  chose  to  express 
our  grievances  U  admittedly  dramatic,  but  It 
Is  not  as  dramatic  and  shocking  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  society  has  forced  us  to 
live.  We  are  indignant  and  so,  too,  should 
the  people  of  society  be  indignant. 

The  taxpayers,  who  Just  happen  to  be  our 
mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  brothers.  Bona  and 
daughters,  should  be  made  awiu*  of  how  their 
tax  dollars  are  being  spent  to  deny  their  sons, 
brothers,  fathers,  and  uncles  Justice,  equal- 
ity and  dignity. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

We  Are  One  People,  the  Inmates  of  the 
9th  Floor  Tombs  Prison. 


THE    MANPOWER    TRAININO    AND 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP  1970 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
I)ermlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  armounce  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinoer)  ,  and  I  yester- 
day introduced  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Full  Employment  Act  of  1970. 

Our  bill.  HJl.  18867,  constitutes  an 
effort  to  attack  two  major  problems  now 
confronting  America:  Rising  unemploy- 
ment and  a  growing  shortage  of  essen- 
tial public  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  meet  these  problems, 
manpower  training  alone  is  not  enough. 
The  Manpower  Training  and  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  which  we  have  introduced 
provides  not  only  training  but  tdso  new 
careers  in  public  service  jobs,  jobs  which 
unemployed  workers  need,  and  jobs 
which  supply  services  which  society 
needs. 

RICH  LXTSLS  or  TTNKMPLOTMEKT 

Today  over  4  million  Americans  are 
jobless.  The  Nation's  imemployment  rate 
has  risen  to  5  percent  and  threatens  to 
remain  between  5  and  6  percent  until 
well  into  1971. 

In  parts  of  the  United  States,  imem- 
ployment  has  soared  to  6  and  7  percent. 
Twenty-four  major  labor  markets  in  the 
country,  including  St.  Joseph  and  Mar- 
shall Counties  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  are  now  classified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  as  "areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment." 

Unemployment  in  South  Bend,  Ind., 
the  major  city  in  my  district,  has  climbed 
to  7.2  percent  in  Jime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policies  have  been  con- 
fined to  combating  inflation  by  allowing 
increased  unemployment.  But  this  is  an 
approach  that  inflicts  needless  damage 
on  the  imemployed  and  needless  injury 
on  the  economy. 

The  Manpower  Training  and  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  aims  not  at  stimulating 
imemployment  but  at  providing  both 
training  of  unemployed  workers  and  job 
opportunities  for  them. 

KEEDS    FOa    ESSENTIAL    PUBLIC    SERVICES 

Por,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time 
that  many  American  communities  are 
experiencing  unacceptable  levels  of  un- 
employment, most  communities  in  the 
United  States  have  serious  shcMrtages  of 
trained  personnel  in  health  and  hospital 
services,  education,  urban  Improvementa, 
parks  and  recreation,  and  pollution  con- 
trol. 

This  shortage  has  been  documented 
by  a  study  prepared  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  the  National  Planning  As- 
sociation. 

This  study  concludes  that  achievement 
of  the  objectives  projected  by  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  National  Goals 
would  by  1975  more  than  double  our  pub- 
lic service  employment  needs  of  1962. 

Similarly,  a  1965  study  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  concluded  that 
4  3  million  new  public  service  jobs  could 
be  filled  if  the  Federal  Government  were 
to  begin  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs  for 
public  service  employment. 

In  addition  to  the  general  need  for 
an  expansion  of  public  service  employ- 
ment documented  by  these  studies,  spe- 
cific areas  of  public  service  present  par- 


ticularly urgent  demands  for  an  expan- 
sion of  jobs  and  essential  services. 

HEALTH    AND   HOSPITAL  SERVICIS 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
1962  and  1975,  it  Is  estimated  that  total 
health  service  employment  needs  will  in- 
crease to  2,374.000,  up  from  1,021.000  in 
1962.  an  increase  of  133  percent  over  the 
13-year  period. 

The  Nation's  moimting  crisis  in  health 
care  is  apparent  to  everyone  who  has 
tried  to  see  a  doctor,  sought  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  a  hospital,  or  paid  a  medical 
bill.  We  desperately  need  more  doctors, 
nurses,  medical  technicians,  and  hospital 
beds.  Critical  bottlenecks  in  these  areas 
make  health  care  the  single  most  infia- 
tionary  item  in  the  family's  budget. 

EDUCATION 

Or,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  refer  to  edu- 
cation. By  1975,  pubUc  service  manpower 
needs  in  the  area  of  education  will  have 
increased  from  the  1962  level  of  618.000 
to  1  777,000,  a  90-percent  rise.  In  addi- 
tion, we  will  need  1,142,000  nonteacher 
instructional  personnel  in  public  class- 
rooms by  1977,  nearly  a  tenfold  increase 
over  the  present  level. 

KKCKEATION,    PA«Kfl,  AND   AKTIPOLLUTXOII 
KNTOICXMZMT 

A  1968  report  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  Association  concludes 
that  the  deficit  in  recreation  manpower 
wiU  be  199,000  by  1975.  approximately 
four  times  the  present  manpower  deficit 
of  58,000. 

AIR  POLLX7TION 

Today,  as  recent  events  have  dramat- 
ically made  evident,  our  cities  must  live 
with  pollution  alerts  and  virtually  unin- 
habitable air.  At  the  same  time,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  directly  employed  in  com- 
batting air  pollution  is  embarrassingly, 
if  not  frightenlngly,  low.  A  July  1969  re- 
port by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  Manpower  Needs 
for  Air  Pollution  Control  estimated  that 
budgeted  positions  in  State  and  local  air 
pollution  control  agencies  currenUy  total 
only  2,840  full-time  positions. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

The  Departmwit  of  Interior  report  to 
Congress— 1967— on  Manpower  and 
Training  Needs  in  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol estimated  that  73,700  additional 
professionals,  technicians,  and  sewage 
plant  operators  wiU  be  needed  by  1972. 
These  estimates,  conservative  by  the  De- 
partment's own  admission,  do  not  in- 
clude pipefitters,  supervisory  personnd 
or  lab  technicians  and  are  exclusive  of 
replacement  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Pull  Employment  Act  which  Mr.  Ox- 
TiHGiR  of  New  York  and  I  have  intro- 
duced would  both  help  train  the  growing 
numbers  of  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed workers  for  new  careers  and  pro- 
vide new  jobs  to  supply  vitaUy  needed 
public  services. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  here  ouUine  the 
major  features  of  the  Ottinger-Brade- 
masbill: 

ICAMPOWER  BEBVICBS  PROORAM 

TlUe  I  of  H  Jl.  18867  establishes  a  man- 
power services  program  which  would  pro- 
vide: 

First.  Training  of  imemployed  and  un- 
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deremployed  workers  for  technical  or 
sXXiional  occupations.  This  train- 
ing wiU  be  performed  by  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate educational  institutions. 

Se^nd.  HealUi  care,  child  day  care, 
transportauon,  and  relocaUon  expenses 

for  trainees.  ^       .  „„ 

Third  Part-time  employment  and  on- 
the-job  training  for  high  school  students 
from  low-income  families. 

Fourth.  IncenUves  and  cost  reun- 
bursement  to  private  and  public  employ- 
ers for  recruiting,  training,  counseling, 
and  employing  low-income  persons. 

Fifth  The  establishment  of  easily  ac- 
cessible employment  centers  and  mobUe 
employment  agencies. 

TrriJ:  ii— ?ubuc  sekvice  employment 
TiUe  II  of  the  bill  establishes  a  public 
service     employment     program     under 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  ^au- 
thorized to  contract  with  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governments  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cies to  provide  useful  pubUc  service  jobs 
to  unemployed  or  underemployed  per- 
sons. ^  .    . 
Areas  in  which  jobs  may  be  created 
under   the   public   ser\ice   employment 
program  include  education,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  park  and  street  mainte- 
nance, pollution  control,  housing,  con- 
servation, family  planning,  and  rural 
development. 

SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 

Title  III  of  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Full  Employment  Act  authorizes  sev- 
eral special  programs:  'New  Careers." 
"Mainstream."  and  a  community  envi- 
ronment service. 

The  new  careers  program  will  provide 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons  with 
new  jobs  leading  to  careers  designed  to 
improve  the  communities  where  workers 
reside. 

The  mainstream  program  aids  projects 
directed  at  the  chronically  unemployed 
poor. 

The  community  environment  service 
will  provide  jobs  involved  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  environment. 

COMPCTERIZED     NATIONAL    JOB    BANK 

The  National  Computerized  Job  Bank 
established  by  the  bill  provides  a  new  tool 
for  job  placement.  Through  the  Job 
Bank,  information  on  job  openings  can 
be  made  currently  available  through  the 
use  of  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. 

The  Job  Bank  has  been  tested  on  an 
experimental  basis  in  Baltimore,  where 
it  has  assisted  in  increasing  job  place- 
ments for  the  disadvantaged  from  20  to 
50  percent.  The  system  has  three  basic 
operating  advantages:  it  provides  for 
timely  distribution  of  information  on  job 
openings  to  employment  service  staff  and 
staff  of  cooperating  agencies;  it  substan- 
tially reduces  excessive  referrals  of 
workers  to  employers;  and  it  reduces 
unproductive  job  solicitation  visits  to 
employers. 

BILINGUAL   MANPOWHl  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Large  numbers  of  Americans  have  dif- 
ficulty finding  jobs  because  of  their  liA- 
ited  English-speaking  abihty.  Title  VI  of 
the  bill  provides  financial  aid  to  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organiza- 


Uons  for  programs  to  aid  migrants  and 
workers  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability. 


VFTERANS  MANPOWER  TRAINING  AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

Of  the  miUion  men  who  return  to  ci- 
vilian life  every  year,  about  200,000  do 
not  have  a  high  school  diploma. 

A  large  percentage,  perhaps  as  hign 
as  25  percent,  come  from  depressed  or 
impoverished  areas. 

The  President's  Committee  on  tne 
Vietnam  Veteran  concluded  in  a  recent 
report: 

statistics  on  the  employment  experience 
Of  educationally  handicapped  veterans  bears 
out  their  need  lor  concern.  A  recent  survey 
reported  unemployment  rates  or  5.8  percent 
ror  white  veterans  who  had  completed  high 
school  and  8.8  percent  for  those  white  veter- 
ans with  less  than  a  high  school  education. 
These  rates  compare  with  a  4.6  percent  un- 
employment rate  for  all  non-veterans  in  the 
comparable  age  range.  The  same  survey  re- 
ported unemployment  rates  of  9  percent  for 
Neero  veterans  who  had  completed  high 
school  and  18.5  percent  1°'  ^^  J«*^^2S^ 
with  less  than  a  high  school  education.  For 
Negro  non-veterans  In  the  same  age  group, 
the  unemployment  rate  was  6.9  percent. 

There  are  two  facets  to  the  problem 
of  veterans  unemployment.  Men  who  do 
have  marketable  labor  skills  must  be 
matched  with  the  jobs  available  and 
must  after  their  long  stay  in  the  military, 
be  reacquainted  with  the  civUian  labor 
market.  , ,     ,  j^_ 

For  those  who  have  no  usable  labor 
skUls  the  problem  is  either  to  provide 
them  with  training,  before  separation  if 
possible,  so  that  they  are  not  left  out  in 
the  cold  when  they  return  to  civUian  life, 
or  at  least  to  encourage  them,  after  dis- 
charge, to  Uke  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties under  the  GI  bill. 

Providing  the  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically  deprived   veterans   with   job 
skills  during  their  service  is  a  more  dif- 
ficult problem.  For  3  years  the  Defense 
Departments    Project    TransiUon    has 
been  trying  to  provide  in-service  train- 
ing to  those  who  need  it  and  who  have 
less  than  6  months  of  service  remaining. 
The  intentions  behind  the  program  are 
good,  but  it  is  severely  Umited.  Only 
servicemen  who  spend  their  last  6  months 
of  active  duty  within  the  United  States 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program. 
This  fact,  combined  with  the  relatively 
low  level  of  response  from  those  who  are 
contacted,  means  that  only  60,000  serv- 
icemen aimually  make  use  of  Project 
Transition— not  much  of  a  dent  in  the 
million  servicemen  separated  from  the 
military  each  year. 

Efforts  to  beef  up  Project  Transition 
have  not  met  with  much  enthusiasm 
within  the  professional  Military  Estab- 
lishment, which  is  traditionally  and  un- 
derstandably concerned  with  encourag- 
ing a  high  rate  of  reenlistment.  We  must, 
therefore,  make  special  efforts  to  provide 
opportunities  for  veterans  in  our  civUian 
manpower  and  training  programs. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
veterans  on  the  labor  market  than  ever 
before  and  that  23  percent  of  enlisted 
men  leaving  service  annually  do  not  have 
high  school  diplomas,  the  number  of 
veterans  enroUed  in  MDTA  classroom 


training  has  decreased  by  approximately 
20  percent  since  1958. 

Vietnam  veterans  are  now  returning 
to  civilian  life  at  the  rate  of  70,000  a 
month.  Increased  troop  withdrawals  will, 
of  course,  increase  the  rate  of  discharge. 

The  Ottinger-Brademas  bill  will  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  estabUsh 
effective  administrative  controls — cur- 
rently totally  lacking— to  insure  that  all 
veterans  seeking  assistance  received  it 
prompUy  and  effectively.  The  Secretary 
will  also  be  required  to  determine  wheth- 
er sufficient  State  employment  service 
personnel  are  being  committed  to  ap- 
phcations  of  veterans,  who  comprise 
one-sixth  of  all  those  applying  to  em- 
ployment service  offices. 

OLDER  AMERICANS 

In  periods  of  affluence,  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  have  nevertheless 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  and 
keep  jobs.  ,_ 

Seven  million  Americans  over  age  oS 
live  at  or  below  the  poverty  level.  And 
rates  of  unemployment  for  workers  over 
age  45  are  substantially  higher  than 
among  younger  workers. 

Accordingly,  tiOe  Vin  of  the  biU— Mid 
Career  and  Older  Workers  Employment 
Act— authorizes  programs  to  increase 
job  opportunities  for  older  workers 
through  education,  training,  elimination 
of  discriminatory  practices  and  Federal 
employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  must  here  make 
an  observation  concerning  H.R.   13472, 
the  manpower  training  bill  which  the 
administration  sent  to  Congress  in  Au- 
gust of  1969.  HJl.  13472  Is  no  more  than 
additional  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion prefers  showpiece  program  reorga- 
nization to  substantial  program  reform. 
How  else  could  the  administration  de- 
sign a  manpower  development  bill  that 
manages  to  ignore  public  service  man- 
power shortages,  the  employment  needs 
of  veterans  returning  without  jobs,  older 
and  mid-career  workers,  and  long  over- 
due basic  reforms  in  manpower   pro- 
grams? .  ... 
The   administration's   manpower   biU 
(H.R.  13472)  is  completely  inadequate.  It 
creates  no  jobs.  It  lacks  provision  for 
realistic  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram. The  main  thrust  of  the  adminis- 
tration's manpower  bill  is  in  establishing 
a  mechanism  for  coordinating  and  con- 
solidating existing  manpower  training 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ottinger  and  I  hope 
that  President  Nixon  will  join  Democrats 
and  Republicans  In  Congress  in  pressing 
for  prompt  passage  of  H.R.  18867,  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1970. 

Surely  this  great  Nation  can  find  a 
way  both  to  train  unemployed  men  and 
women  and  to  meet  serious  shortages  of 
trained  manpower — and  womanpower — 
for  essential  public  services. 


THE  FINANCE  LOBBY  IS  WORKING 
AGAINST  LEGISLATION  IN  HOUSE 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
mnarks.) 


Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
WiU  imdoubtedly  be  those  who  will  try 
to  inject  the  office  of  Chief  JusUce  of  the 
United  States  into  the  political  arena  and 
interpret  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Bur- 
ger's speech  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation as  an  admonition  not  to  extend 
to  consumers  the  right  to  an  effective 
class  acUon  procedure  in  Federal  courts. 
Even  now.  the  great  national  network  of 
the  consumer  finance  lobby  is  working 
against  my  consumer  class  action  legis- 
lation in  the  House.  It  is  this  and  other 
massive  lobbies  who  have  tried  to  bring 
into  the  fray  more  prestigious  forces  than 
they  could  ever  hope  to  be  to  support 
their  special  interests. 

For    instance,    the    impression    was 
given  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
through  its  spokesmen  opposed  the  con- 
sumer class  action  legislation.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  clearly  refuted  this  proposition  m  a 
letter  to  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
answering  an  arUcle  by  the  distinguished 
writer    Milton  Viorst.   President  Segal 
says  that  ABA's  Special  Committee  on 
Consumer  Legislation  of  the  section  of 
antitrust  law  does  not  speak  for  the 
American  Bar  AssociaUon.  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  another  committee  of  the 
bar   the  Standing  Committee  on  Legal 
Aid  and  Indigent  Defendants,  which  has 
favored  consumer  class  actions. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  the  special  hiterest 
lobby  against  consumers  will  try  to  use 
the  great  prestige  of  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger by  attempting  to  twist  it  into  a  state- 
ment against  consumer  class  actions.  I 
£  wish  here  to  anticipate  this  and  to  show 

X  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  a  flagrant 

warping  of  Chief  Justice  Burger's  very 
excellent  speech  in  St.  Louis  to  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

The  thrust  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
speech  was  this: 

As  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  said  64  years  ago, 
the  work  of  the  courts  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury cannot  be  carried  on  with  the  methods 
and  machinery  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Justice  Burger  correctly  said  that: 
We  did  not  heed  his  warning  and  today 
in  the  final  third  of  thU  century  we  are 
stlU  trying  to  operate  the  courts  with  fun- 
damentally the  same  basic  methods,  proce- 
dures, and  machinery  he  said  were  not  good 
enough  In  1906. 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  how  the 
very  necessary  duties  of  the  court  have 
expanded,  how  there  has  been  a  revolu- 
tion in  criminal  law,  and  how  there  is 
a  need  to  increase  the  size  and  efficiency 
of  our  judicial  system. 

Among  other  things  he  points  out 
that  lawyers,  judges,  and  Congress  have 
not  sufficiently  brought  the  machinery 
of  law  up  to  date.  Indeed,  this  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  consumer  class  ac- 
tions are  presently  necessary  as  an  im- 
provement of  that  machinery.  They 
could  consolidate  in  a  single  case  many 
potential  cases  which  would  burden  the 
courts  if  tried  separately— many  cases 
that  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
class  action  today.  They  utilize  the  most 
modem  machinery  of  the  law,  the  pro- 
visions of  Federal  Rule  23. 

Second,  he  emphasizes  the  increasing 
seriousness  of  problems  brought  about 
by  the  increase  in  population  attendant 


upon  the  great  growth  of  the  cities  and 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  cases.  Such 
growth  of  population  and  such  growth 
of  big  cities  have  made  the  marketplace 
impersonal  and  have  contributed  to  the 
need  for  an  effective  consoUdated  ad- 
judication of  consumer  cases. 

Third,  Chief  Justice  Burger  points 
out  that  new  laws  have  been  passed  and 
new  decisions  have  been  rendered  cre- 
ating many  new  kinds  of  cases  and 
processes.  The  examples  he  gives  of  stat- 
utes "which  added  thousands  of  cases 
to  the  courts'  case  load  are  two  recent 
statutes  "relating  to  conunitment  of  ni- 
cotic addicts  and  the  mentally  ill.  He 
also  mentions  the  increasing  number  of 
criminal  cases  and  their  increased  com- 

Certainly,  we  cannot  reasonably  con- 
clude that  Justice  Burger  would  have 
favored  defeathig  the  statutes  or  re- 
moving the  safeguards  to  civil  hberties 
in  order  to  lighten  the  case  load,  and  he 
does  not  say  this.  He  says: 

The  most  simple  and  the  most  obvious 
remedy  Is  to  give  the  courts  manpower  and 
tools— including  the  prosecutors  and  de- 
fense lawyers— to  try  criminal  cases  within 
sixty  days  after  indictment. 


and  he  points  out  that  the  bar  has  been 
too  apathetic  and  the  judges  too  tunid 
•to  make  clear  to  the  pubUc  and  the 
Congress  the  needs  of  the  courts.'' 

These  points  are  the  major  thrust  oi 
Justice  Burger's  speech.  With  them  I 
wholeheartedly  agree.  The  only  para- 
graph in  which  he  referred  to  class 
actions  Is  quoted  in  f uU  as  foUows: 

As  to  the  future  I  can  do  no  more  than 
emphasize  that  the  Federal  court  system 
Is  for  a  Umited  purpose  and  lawyers,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  must  examine  care- 
fuUy  each  demand  they  make  on  that  sys- 
tem. People  speak  glibly  of  putting  all  the 
problems  of  pollution,  of  crowded  cities,  of 
consumer  class  actions  and  others  In  the 
Federal  courts.  We  should  lock  morr  to  state 
courts  familiar  with  local  conditions  and 
local  problems.  [Emphasis  added.) 

I  agree  with  Justice  Burger  on  these 
points  also,  and  my  consumer  class  ac- 
tion bill  is  congenial  with  the  points.  Let 
me  support  each  of  the  propositions  with 
the  example  of  my  consumer  class  action 
provisions:  _^       ^       »     i„ 

First  The  Federal  court  system  is,  in- 
deed, "for  a  limited  purpose  and  lawyers, 
the  Congress,  and  the  public  must  ex- 
amine carefully  each  demand  they  make 
on  that  system."  The  class  action  bill 
provides  that  the  typically  judicial  sub- 
ject matter  involved  with  damage  to  a 
consumer  by  virtue  of  an  illegal  act  upon 
the  part  of  a  suppUer  is  to  be  tried  in  an 
effective,  efficient  manner  by  courts.  It  is 
courts  that  can  most  effectively  aliord 
remedies  for  injury  of  persons.  This  is 
the  "limited  purpose"  of  the  bill.  It  Is  a 
judicial  purpose  accomplished  in  a 
lawyer-like  fashion. 

Second.  The  act  does  not  "speak 
glibly"  of  putting  many  problems,  includ- 
ing consumer  class  actions,  in  the  Federal 
courts.  It  places  only  the  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  those  cases  of  reasonable  size, 
affecting  commerce,  and  being  most  ef- 
fectively triable  in  Federal  courts,  m 
these  courts.  And  the  cases  it  submits 
to  the  Federal  process  are  those  which 
typicaUy  would  not  be  tried  at  aU  if  the 


remedy  afforded  by  the  act  were  not 
granted. 

Third  The  Chief  Justice  properly  says 
that  "We  should  look  more  to  State 
courts  familiar  with  local  conditions  and 
local  problems."  I  agree  strongly.  And 
this  is  exactiy  what  was  looked  to  in  the 
Eckhardt  consumer  class  action  bill.  The 
bill  looks  to  "State  courts  familiar  with 
local  conditions  and  local  problems"  to 
establish  the  substantive  body  of  law 
upon  which  the  Federal  class  action 
process  appUes.  The  administration  bUl 
does  not  do  this  but  purports  to  fashion 
a  whole  new  body  of  Federal  substantive 
law  which  must  be  hammered  out  anew 
by  the  Federal  court  system. 

My  bill  also  provides  concurrent  juris- 
diction to  try  the  Federal  action  in  State 
courts  and  gives  the  Federal  court  broad 
discretion  to  dismiss  without  prejudice 
to  refile  in  the  State  courts.  In  addition, 
it  provides  equality  of  treatment  of  plain- 
tiffs in  class  actions  brought  in  State 
courts  under  the  Federal  act  with  their 
treatment  in  Federal  courts.  It  does  this 
by  applying  rule  23  wherever  the  case  be 
tried  This  is  the  only  way  that  the  State 
process  can  be  made  sufficiently  flexible 
and  attractive  to  remove  the  load  from 
Federal  courts. 

I  do  not  wish  to  inject  Chief  Justice 
Burger  into  the  immediate  legislative 
policy  questions  before  Congress  today. 
It  would  be  very  improper  for  him  to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  the  work  of  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  Government  and  he  is  too 
good  a  judge  of  the  Constitution  of  our 
Government  to  do  so.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  th-at.  though  his  statements 
are  obviously  not  intended  to  support  or 
oppose  consumer  class  actions,  neverthe- 
less the  tenets  which  he  raises  are  en- 
tirely consonant  with  my  consumer  class 
su:tion  bill. 


DISPOSAL  OF  MILITARY  AND 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) .  ,  ^  1 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  (Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  concluded  hearings  on  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  plan  to  dispose 
of  135,000  pounds  of  lethal  chemical 
agent  GB  in  the  AUantic  Ocean  off  the 
coast  of  Florida.  In  a  statement  released 
last  Friday,  the  subcommittee  concluded 
that  the  disposal  of  the  nerve  gas  con- 
tainers in  the  ocean  was  the  only  alter- 
native availaWe  due  to  the  hazard  to  hu- 
man life  through  continued  storage. 

The  incredible  position  we  find  our- 
selves in  at  the  present  time,  with  tons 
of  lethal  chemical  in  a  highly  volatUe 
munition,  and  the  very  late  determina- 
tion that  the  ocean  may  be  the  least  ob- 
jectionable place  to  get  rid  of  it.  mv^t 
never  be  permitted  to  occur  again.  We 
must  have  a  national  and  international 
reappraisal  of  pubUc  poUcy  if  we  are  to 
assure  that  the  oceans  do  not  become 
the  world's  garbage  dump. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  four  measures 
today  which  caU  for  a  reappraisal  of  na- 
tional and  international  poUcy— and 
which,  if  enacted,  would  provide  the  nee- 
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essaiy  safeguards  sigalnst  a  recurrence 
of  the  dilemma  which  faced  the  House 
subccMnmlttee  last  week. 

In  a  time  when  all  waste  that  is  de- 
posited into  the  oceans  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  grave  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment, we  in  the  US.,  by  our  action,  are 
faced  viith  the  consequences  of  having  to 
dump  135,000  poimds  of  lethal  nerve 
gas  into  the  ocean. 

A  1968  study  by  the  Dillingham  Corp., 
estimated  that  48  million  tons  of  sewage 
and  solid  waste  were  disposed  of  at  sea 
each  year  off  U.S.  coastlines,  along  with 
1  million  tons  of  oil  and  10  million  tons 
of  gasoline  dumped  into  the  seas  all  over 
the  world.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  other  pollutants  spilled 
Into  international  waters  by  other  na- 
tions yearly. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  two-thirds 
of  the  1.5  million  tons  of  DDT  produced 
by  man  has  found  its  way  back  to  the 
sea.  The  grave  long-range  effects  cannot 
be  known  or  calculated.  Eight  percent  of 
available  shell  fishing  grounds  off  the 
United  States  have  been  declared  unsafe 
because  of  the  hazard  of  hepatitis.  Areas 
of  the  sea  aroimd  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
or  Los  Angeles  are  ecologically  disturbed 
by  sewage  muck."  And  industrial  pollu- 
tion increases  at  a  rate  of  4.5  percent  a 
year.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  lead  is  intro- 
duced yearly  into  the  oceans  and  an 
equivalent  amoimt  of  mercury. 

The  situation  is  grim,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  improving.  The 
President's  Panel  on  the  Santa  Barbara 
Oil  Spill  has  estimated  that  by  1980  we 
can  expect  an  average  of  one  major  oil 
spill  a  year,  one  of  the  more  dramatic  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  are  kUHng  our 

OC6&I1S 

Thor  Heyerdahl,  and  members  of  his 
expedition  which  recently  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  a  reed  boat,  said  that  he  and 
his  crew  could  not  fill  their  tooth  mugs 
from  the  ocean  hundreds  of  miles  out 
to  sea  because  of  the  filthy  condition  of 
the  water.  The  Russian  scientist  O.  Q. 
Polykarpov.  whose  studies  have  shown 
that  radiation  levels  In  the  ocean  are 
already  seriously  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  fish  eggs,  has  put  it  another 
way:  "further  contamination  of  sea 
water  is  inadmissible." 

The  United  States  and  other  nations 
of  the  world  are  \ising  the  oceans  as  an 
international  garbage  dump.  OH,  sewage, 
garbage,  chemical  effluents,  heavy  metals, 
radioactive  wastes,  trace  elements,  dry 
cleaning  fluids,  chemical  warfare  agents 
and  irritants,  detergents,  and  pesticides 
are  Just  a  portion  of  what  man  Is  dump- 
ing into  the  oceans  seemingly  without 
regard  for,  or  knowledge  of,  the  conse- 
quences. The  time  has  come  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  this  policy. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill  to 
require  the  Coimcll  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  make  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  national  policy 
with  respect  to  the  discharging  of  ma- 
terial into  the  oceans.  The  council  would 
report  its  recommendations  for  a  na- 
tional iwlicy.  Including  treatlea,  agree- 
ments, and  necessary  legislation  to  th^ 
President  and  the  Congress.  The  text  of 
my  proposal  follows: 


H.R.  18914 
A  bill  to  require  the  Council  on  Bnvlron- 
mental  Quality  to  make  a  lull  and  com- 
plete Investigation  and  study  of  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  dlacharglng  of 
material  Into  the  oceans 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That   the 
Council    on   Environmental   Quality   estab- 
Ushed  by  Public  Law  91-190  shall  make  a  full 
and    complete    investigation    and   study   of 
all  aspects  of  existing  national  poUcy  with 
reepect  to  the  discharge  of  any  material  ol 
any  kind  Into  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  the  QuU  of  Mexico,  and  any 
other  waters  within  the  territorial  sea  and 
the  contiguous  zone  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  completion  of  such  Investigation  and 
study  the  Council  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  the  results  thereof.  Its 
recommendaUons  for  a  national  poUcy  with 
tespeci  to  discharges  Into  such  waters  In- 
cluding any  treaties,  agreements,  and  legis- 
lation necessary  In  connection  therewith. 

I  have  reviewed  the  recommendations 
which  the  coimcll  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  in  its  first  annual  report. 
The  council's  report  indeed  indicated  a 
landmark  turn  in  our  total  environmental 
policy.  I  feel,  however,  that  a  similar 
report,  devoted  exclusively  to  our  policy 
with  respect  to  the  discharging  of  mate- 
rial into  the  oceans,  is  still  desperately 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  also  ask  our- 
selves, how  much  longer  will  we  allow 
chemical  and  biological  weapon  systems 
to  be  built,  not  to  mention  nuclear  weap- 
on systems,  without  regard  to  future  dis- 
armament, disposal,  and  neutralization? 
How  many  of  these  rockets,  munitions, 
chemical,  bacteriological,  and  other  mili- 
tary materiel  will  be  built  without  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  destroy  them  before  they 
become  a  threat  to  the  environment  and 
our  own  civilian  population?  How  much 
longer  can  we  allow  our  oceans  to  be 
used  as  an  international  garbage  dimip? 

In  the  case  before  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee  last  week,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  question  that  the  proper  proce- 
dures—prescribed by  law— were  followed. 
Scientific  studies  were  conducted  not  only 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  but 
by  a  special  panel  of  scientists  whose 
findings  were  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  In  compliance  with 
law,  approval  was  also  sought  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Hetdth, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Further,  a  de- 
tailed statement  concerning  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  disposal  of  the 
chemicals  was  submitted  to  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  At  each  stage 
the  necessary  approval  was  granted.  Con- 
gressional leaders  were  advised  of  the 
Army's  plan  and  the  approvals. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Army's  disposal 
plan  was  widely  criticized  and  questioned. 
Clearly,  the  approval  procedures  should 
be  strength!    ed. 

Legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  place  in  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council  the  final  approval  authority  of 
all  plans  to  dispose  of  military  materiel 
in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  or  Into 
our  navigable  waters.  All  discharges  Into 
these  waters  would  be  prohibited  without 
a  certification  by  the  Coimcll.  My  bill 
follows: 


HA.  18013 
A  blU  to  prohibit  the  discharge  Into  any  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
or  Into  International  waters  of  any  mili- 
tary material  vrtthout  a  certification  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  ap- 
proving such  discharge 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Consrress  assembled.  That  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  person 
shall  discharge,  directly  or  Indirectly.  Into 
any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  Into  International  waters  any  muni- 
tion, or  any  chemical,  biological,  or  radio- 
logical warfare  agent,  or  any  other  military 
material  except  In  accordance  with  a  certifi- 
cate Issued  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  by   Public   Law  91-190 
permitting  such  discharge  and  establishing 
the  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  appli- 
cable thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  stupid  to  determine 
the  question  of  disposal  only  after  an 
emergency  already  exists.  This  procedure 
must  be  reversed,  so  that  a  means  of  safe 
disposal  is  determined  at  the  same  time 
the  deadly  weapon  is  obtained  in  quan- 
tity for  U.S.  military  purposes. 

By  law  we  should  provide  that,  prior 
to  the  acquisition  of  any  munitions, 
chemical,  biological,  or  radiological  war- 
fare agent,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
determine  and  properly  report  to  the 
Council  on  EInvironmental  Quality  and 
the  Congress  the  following: 

(a)  the  date  beyond  which  such  ma- 
terial cannot  be  safely  retained;  and 

(b)  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  such 
material. 

Further,  we  must  make  a  complete  In- 
ventory of  all  existing  munitions  and 
other  military  material  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  which  may  present  any  dan- 
ger to  man  or  the  envronment.  The  date 
for  disposal  and  the  best  means  of  dis- 
posal must  be  determined  and  reported 
to  the  Council  on  ESivironmental  Quality 
and  the  Congress  for  each  Item  on  the 
Inventory. 

The  third  bill  I  am  today  proposing 
would  require  this  preacquisition  certifi- 
cation and  an  inventory  of  existing  mili- 
tary material  stock. 

H.R.  18912 
A  bill  to  require  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  determine  disposal  dates  and  methods 
for  disposing  of  certain  military  material. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  acting  through  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments,  shall 
make  a  complete  Inventory  of  all  existing 
munitions,  chemical,  biological,  and  ra- 
diological warfare  agents,  and  other  military 
material  the  ultimate  disposition  of  which 
(other  than  for  the  purpose  for  which  ac- 
quired) will  present  any  danger  to  man,  or 
to  the  environment,  and  with  resptect  to  each 
Item  on  such  inventory,  determine  the  date 
beyond  which  such  Item  can  not  be  safely 
retained,  and  determine  the  best  means  of 
disposing  of  such  Item.  The  Inventory,  and 
the  disposition  date,  and  method  of  disposi- 
tion of  each  Item  thereon  required  by  this 
Act  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  estabUshed  by  Public 
Law  91-190  and  to  Congress  as  soon  as  prac- 
Ucable. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  the  acquisition  after  the 
data  of  enactment  of  this  Act  of  any  munl- 
tlozia,   chemical,   biological    or    radiological 
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warfare  agent,  or  other  mlUtary  materia  uid 
the  ultimate  dlsposlUon  of  which  (otoer 
than  for  the  purpose  for  which  acquired) 
will  present  a  danger  to  man  or  to  the  en- 
vironment, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting 
through  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
oartments,  shall,  with  respect  to  such  muni- 
tion, agent,  or  material,  fix  the  date  beyond 
which  such  munition,  agent  or  niaterlal  can 
not  be  safely  retained,  and  determine  the 
best  means  of  disposing  of  such  munition, 
agent  or  material.  All  such  information  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  to  Congress  prlor  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  munition,  agent,  or 
material. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  remember  too, 
that  the  environmental  effects  of  pollut- 
ing the  ocean  wUl  affect  aU  countri^  of 
the  world-not  just  tiie  United  States 

^  Article  2  of  the  convention  on  the  high 
seas  provides  that  freedom  of  the  high 
seas,  recognized  by  international  law. 
shall  be  exercised  by  all  states  with  rea- 
sonable regard  to  the  interest  of  other 
states  in  their  exercise  of  freedom  of  the 
seas  Articles  24  and  25  charge  signa- 
tories with  drawing  up  regulations  and 
taking  measures  to  prevent  pollution  by 
dumping  radioactive  wastes. 

Pursuant  to  this  very  limited  agree- 
ment, the  united  States  has  enacted  its 
own  approval  procedures.  Public  Law  91- 
212.  section  409(c)  (2)  provides  that: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act. 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  future 
testing,  development,  transportation,  stor- 
age or  disposal  of  any  lethal  chemical  or  Miy 
biological  warfare  agent  outside  the  U.B. 
If  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  appropriate 
notice  by  the  Secretary  [of  Defense]  when- 
ever any  such  action  is  contemplated,  deter- 
mines that  such  testing,  development,  trans- 
portation, storage,  or  dUposal  will  violate 
international  law.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  report  all  determinations  made  by  him 
under  this  paragraph  to  the  President  of  the 
senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  all  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations,  or  organs  thereof,  in 
the  event  such  report  Is  required  by  treaty 
or  other  International  agreement. 

PtiTsuant  to  this  law.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  advised  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  plans  to  dispose  of  the  nerve  gas  QB 
In  the  Atiantic  Ocean.  The  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  after  reviewing  the 
Army's  plan  with  Defense  Department 
experts,  concluded  on  July  30,  1970: 

No  basis  has  been  found  for  a  determina- 
tion that  the  transport  and  disposal  In  ques- 
tion will  violate  International  law. 
These  findings  were  then  communicated 
on  the  same  day  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  State  Department  has  further  ad- 
vised that  the  only  other  precautions 
taken  on  an  International  level  will  be 
"In  accordance  with  international  prac- 
tice, local  notice  to  mariners  and  m 
international  Hydrolant  message  will  be 
given  prior  to  the  ocean  transport  and 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  more  substantial  agree- 
ment among  nations  with  respect  to  in- 
suring the  preservation  of  our  oceans  is 
obviously  essential.  The  implications  are 
far-reaching.  If  the  United  States  can 
approve  the  dumping  of  leUial  nerve  gas 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  unilateral- 
ly—a decision  based  solely  on  U.S.  scien- 
tific   opinions— Uiere    is    nothing    that 


could  prevent  any  country  from  making 
a  similar  determination  i^rtilch  could 
greatiy  affect  the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  logical  body 
within  which  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
prevention  of  pollution.  Cooperation  of 
all  nations  is  essential,  and  certainly,  the 
United  States  must  not  permit  Itself  to 
be  an  offender. 

The  UJ^.  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  is  scheduled  to  convene  in 
Stockholm  in  1972.  I  call  for  placement 
on  the  agenda  of  that  Conference  con- 
sideration of  international  agreements 
and  procedures  prohibiting  or  at  the 
very  least  for  securing  approval  for  the 
dumping  of  any  waste  matter  Into  the 
oceans.  At  the  present  time  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  prevent  any  nation 
from  dumping  harmful  and  dangerous 
substances  immediately  outside  of  our 
territorial  waters, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President  will 
instruct  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  UJ^. 
Conference  at  Stockholm  to  take  the  lead 
in  making  this  proposed  to  prohibit  and 
prevoit  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the 
world.  I  have  today  IntrodiKjed  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  support  of 
this  effort: 

H.  Con.  Rbs.  704 

Resolved  by  th^  House  of  Representatives 
(ttie  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  pollution  of  waters 
all  over  the  world  Is  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  nations  and  should  be  dealt  with 
as  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President,  acting  through  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  1972  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment, 
should  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  propose  an  International  agreement  or 
amendments  to  existing  International  agree- 
ments, as  may  be  appropriate,  providing  for 
coordinated  International  activities  to  pro- 
hibit the  disposal  of  munitions,  chemicals, 
chemical  munitions,  military  materiel  and 
any  pollutants  in  territorial  waters,  con- 
tiguous zones,  the  deep  sea  bed  or  any  m- 
temational  waters,  and  otherwise  to  prevent 
the  poUutlon  of  the  waters  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  call  for: 

First.  A  thorough  study  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  of  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  dlscharghig 
of  material  into  the  oceans; 

Second.  An  International  agreement, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  1972  XJU.  Con- 
ference on  the  Hiunan  Environment  to  be 
held  in  Stockholm  to  prohibit  any  dump- 
ing in  the  waters  of  the  world,  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  framework  for  review 
and  enforcement; 

Third.  A  requirenient  that  before  any 
new  munition  or  chemical  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  U.S.  arsenal  by  the 
Department  of  Defense— or  any  other 
Federal  agency — there  must  first  be  for- 
mulated and  simultaneously  certified  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  a 
specific  date  by  which  Itmustbedisposed. 
and  the  means  of  disposal ;  and  a  require- 
ment for  an  Immediate  review  by  the 
Department  of  Defense— all  military 
services— of  all  munitions  and  chemicals 
on  hand  whose  retention  or  ultimate  dis- 
posal present  a  hazard  or  potential  In- 
jury to  mankind  or  the  environment,  for 


the  purpose  of  determining  the  date  of 
disposal  and  the  means  of  disposal;  and 

Fburth.  Legislation  to  provide  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  with 
final  authority  within  the  executive 
branch  for  approval  of  aU  disposal  plans. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  have  national 
and  international  reappraisal  of  pubUc 
policy  If  we  are  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  world.  The  dam- 
age to  mankind  is  incalculable  and  irre- 
versible if  we  Insist  on  using  the  oceans 
as  an  international  disposal  dump  for 
garbage,  sewage,  miUtary  materiel  and 
other  refuse  of  mankind. 


THE  RELENTLESS  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Han- 
lit).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Feighan>  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  nationwide  poll  service 
56  percent  of  the  American  people  want 
an  early  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  This 
percentage  figure  now  includes  many  who 
orlglnaUy  supported  the  objectives  of  the 
war,  but  have  now  become  disenchanted 
because  of  our  long  history  of  involve- 
ment with  no  prospect  of  victory.  To  my 
mind  this  long,  relentiess  war  has  be«i 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  our  own  mak- 
ing; and,  had  it  not  been  for  some  seri- 
ous errors  in  judgment,  we  would  have 
reached,  long  before  now,  a  decisive  stage 
in  the  war.  For  example.  I  beUeve  the 
assassination  of  President  Diem  in  1963 
was  counterproductive,  and  our  restric- 
tive bombing  of  North  Vietnam  lost  for 
us  our  only  effective  means  of  forcing  the 
enemy  to  negotiate. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  assassination. 
President  Diem  had  been  making  prog- 
ress In  developing  the  administrative 
processes  of  government,  agrarian  re- 
form, and  security  against  communist  In- 
filtration; and  in  the  midst  of  many 
ethnic,  regional,  and  religious  differences, 
he  was  slowly  pushing  his  coimtrymen 
toward  a  sense  of  national  Identity.  This 
was  no  rare  achievement  In  a  country 
that  had  known  Uttie  peace,  and  less  co- 
hesion since  the  history  of  Vietnam  be- 
gan. 

Such  progress  came  to  an  end,  how- 
ever, when  a  clique  of  self-seeking  and 
adventurous  generals  organized  a  coup 
to  remove  Diem  from  power.  TWs  hap- 
pened on  November  1,  1963.  and  In  the 
process  Diem  was  assassinated.  This  pro- 
duced a  nightmare  of  confusion  In  the 
administrative  and  poUtical  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam.  Near  anarchy  became 
the  trend.  The  Chicago  Tribune  put  the 
development  In  proper  context  when  it 
otwerved: 

The  mlUtary  coup  which  put  an  end  to 
the  Diem  regime  in  South  Viet  Nam  could 
hardly  have  been  unexpected  In  VVashlngton. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  division  of 
opinion  of  the  American  Government  about 
the  advisability  of  throwing  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  South  Viet  Nam  up  for  grabs  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  was  heavily  In- 
volved In  that  country's  war  for  survival 
against  communism. 

Over  the  next  2  years,  control  of  the 
government  in  Saigon  passed  from  one 
group  to  another.  There  were  In  all.  nine 
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such  short-term  interim  govermnents. 
InefiBciency  and  corruption  became  ram- 
I>ant,  many  oCQcials  abandoned  their 
responsibility  and  fled  with  their  ill-got- 
ten gains  to  become  expatriates  in  Paris 
and  the  Riviera.  As  a  result,  the  war  ef- 
fort in  South  Vietnam  became  minimal. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  situation,  the 
Vietcong  successfully  infiltrated  into  the 
densely  populated  Mekong  Delta ;  created 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  whereby  two  new 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  could  make 
their  appearance  in  South  Vietnam. 

As  Communist  capabilities  in  South 
Vietnam  improved,  security  to  American 
forces  and  facilities  became  endangered. 
American  convoys  were  ambushed;  the 
American  Embassy,  American  hostels, 
and  barracks  were  bombed  and  attacked; 
American  military  and  civilian  vessels 
were  bombed  and  sunk;  American  mili- 
tary aircraft  were  destroyed  by  Vietcong 
while  standing  still  on  airfields;  and 
American  military  bases  in  the  central 
highlands  of  South  Vietnam  became 
isolated.  In  the  midst  of  this  trend  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  reported  that 
there  then  existed  a  threat  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  as 
well  as  Southeast  Asia. 

All  these  developments  came  to  a  head 
when,  on  Augiist  2,  1964,  three  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  attacked  a  UJS. 
destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Maddox.  which  was 
on  routine  patrol  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin, some  30  miles  off  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam.  Two  days  later  the  Maddox, 
along  with  another  destroyer,  the  C. 
Turner  Joy,  was  again  attacked  by  tor- 
pedo boats,  resulting  in  an  exchange  of 
fire.  The  United  States  drew  attention  of 
these  attacks  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  but  to  no  avail. 

Due  to  our  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  necessity  to  protect  our  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  China  Sea,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  asked  Congress  for  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  unity  and  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  to  repel 
aggression  and  protect  freedom  in  South- 
east Asia.  A  joint  resolution  was  passed 
on  August  7,  1964,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2 
in  the  Senate  and  416  to  0  in  the  House, 
and  became  Public  Law  88-408  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1964.  This  became  known  as  the 
Tonkin  Resolution  which  authorized  our 
subsequent  buildup  in  Vietnam. 

In  our  efforts  to  stabilize  the  military 
situation,  and  defeat  the  Vietcong,  our 
forces  fought  to  the  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings of  elephant  grass,  paddyland,  moun- 
tains and  almost  impenetrable  jungles. 
The  nature  of  the  fighting  became  relent- 
less and  timeless;  whereupon  emphasis 
was  placed  on  bombing  the  enemy.  This 
bombing,  however,  was  limited  and  re- 
strictive in  nature,  which  probably  lost 
for  us  the  one  real  opportunity  of  reach- 
ing a  decisive  stage  In  the  fighting. 

On  this  subject.  Senator  Stdart  Sy- 
MiNCTON,  former  Air  Force  Secretary,  ob- 
served: 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  attacWng  the 
least  Important  targets  most,  the  more  Im- 
portant targets  leas,  and  the  most  important 
targets  not  at  all.  ' 

Admiral  Sharp,  overall  commander  of 

our  operations  in  the  Far  East,  since 


retired,  has  commented  in  greater  detail 
as  to  the  consequences  of  this  restricted 
method  of  bombing : 

Our  first  chance  to  win  the  war  quickly 
came  In  February  1966.  when  we  started 
bombing  the  north.  At  once,  we  should  have 
launched  a  sustained,  maximum-effort  at- 
tack on  all  of  the  transportation  facilities, 
military  complexes,  petroleum-storage  de- 
pots. At  that  time,  the  enemy  had  no  Soviet 
surface-to-air  missile — SAM — sites  installed, 
and  his  antiaircraft  capability  was  practically 
nil.  He  could  not  have  opposed  us  in  any  sig- 
nificant way,  and  we  could  have  quickly 
broken  North  Vietnam's  resistance. 

If  we  had  launched  a  maximum-effort  air 
campaign — coupled  with  heavy  pressure  on 
the  enemy's  troops  In  South  Vietnam — It 
would  not  have  been  long  before  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  ask  for  negotiations.  And 
it  is  Important  to  note  that  these  negotia- 
tions would  have  been  conducted  on  terms 
favorable  to  us — Instead  of,  as  it  turned  out, 
our  having  to  coax  him  to  the  negotiating 
table,  more  or  less  on  his  terms.  It's  also 
possible  that  under  this  extreme  pressure 
the  enemy's  aggression  in  the  south  might 
just  have  faded  away.  Either  way.  It  would 
have  been  a  victory  for  us.  But  what  hap- 
pened? Prom  the  start,  our  air  power  was 
kept  on  a  tight  leash.  At  first,  when  we  sent 
even  a  reconnaissance  plane  over  the  north, 
Washington  would  tell  it  what  route  and 
altitude  to  fly.  We  started  our  operation  close 
to  the  Etemllltarized  Zone  and  worked  grad- 
ually northward  about  30  miles  at  a  time, 
always  under  Washington's  close  control.  It 
was  obvious  to  anybody  plotting  the  course 
of  events  that  the  enemy  could  expect  us 
eventually  to  move  on  up  to  the  heartland 
of  the  country.  Thus,  the  vital  military  ele- 
ments of  surprise  and  maximum  Impact  were 
lost. 

We  also  lost  valuable  time.  CXir  policy  of 
gradualism  enabled  North  Vietnam  to  mount 
the  most  formidable  air-defense  system  that 
has  ever  been  used  in  combat  history.  The 
North  Vietnamese  began  building  SAM  sites 
in  1665,  and  during  that  year  were  able  to 
fire  only  125  missiles.  Eventually,  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  about  40  SAM  battalions, 
and  during  1967  they  fired  nearly  3500  mis- 
siles at  our  aircraft.  The  result  Is  that  we 
nave  lost  nearly  1000  planes  over  North  Viet- 
nam. Many  of  the  pilots  were  killed  or  cap- 
tured. Not  only  did  we  suffer  this  needless 
loss  of  men  and  aircraft,  but  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  given  time  to  disperse  their 
factories  and  millUry  InstalUtions.  This 
made  It  all  the  more  difficult  to  go  after 
them  later,  and  hence  prolonged  the  war. 

I  agree  with  Admiral  Sharp.  Our  re- 
strictive bombing  has  prolonged  the  war. 
Here  lies  the  basis  for  the  increasing 
urge  to  end  the  war  and  bring  our  troops 
h<Mne.  The  future  now  rests  with  the 
shifting  of  the  American  role  in  Vietnam 
to  that  of  helping  the  Vietnamese  to  help 
themselves,  which  means  the  pacifica- 
tion and  Vietnamization  programs.  The 
pacification  program  now  consists  of 
paramilitary  forces,  numbering  in  ex- 
cess of  500,000  men,  trained  and 
equipped  by  the  Americans,  and  it  has 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  hamlet 
and  village  security.  The  Vietnamization 
program  is  the  development  of  the  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  numbering 
approximately  1,000,000  soldiers,  trained 
and  equipped  by  the  Americans  for  the 
role  of  combat  with  regular  enemy  imits 
still  operating  in  South  Vietnam. 
,  The  recent  report  dated  July  6,  1970, 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  on 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  states 
the  process  of  pacification  and  Vietnam- 


ization of  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  progress- 
ing and  that  all  levels  of  our  military 
command  there  are  planning  to  meet 
withdrawal  schedules.  These  withdraw- 
als which  commenced  in  early  1969, 
when  our  forces  reached  the  peak  figure 
of  543,400,  will  continue  until  Decem- 
ber 1972  when  an  estimated  force  of 
50,000  will  be  left.  However,  the  ultimate 
results  of  our  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  determined  by  the  Paris 
peace  talks. 

These  talks  have  now  been  resumed. 
As  in  Korea,  they  can  be  long  and  frus- 
trating, and  part  of  the  relentless  war. 
In  order  not  to  repeat  our  past  mistakes 
in  negotiating  with  the  Communists,  I 
recommend  the  following  courses  of 
action: 

First,  the  agenda  for  negotiations  to 
include  only  matters  of  substance,  and 
not  propaganda; 

Second,  the  first  item  on  the  agenda 
to  cover  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war; 

Third,  place  a  time  limit  on  every  item 
for  discussion  to  avoid  propaganda  ex- 
ploitation; 

Fourth,  during  negotiations  require  the 
adversary  to  match  words  with  deeds; 

Fifth,  never  make  a  concession  for 
which  there  is  not  an  exact  recipro- 
cation; 

Sixth,  adopt  adequate  security  precau- 
tions among  ourselves  to  prevent  leaks 
to  the  adversary  during  the  period  of 
negotiations:  and 

Seventh,  utilize  military  options  to 
force  the  enemy  to  produce  results  in 
peace  talks. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  very  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

POLTON). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  I  have  listened  with 
very  great  Interest  to  the  statements 
the  gentleman  has  made  and  I  appreciate 
the  study  and  time  the  gentleman  has 
put  In  on  this  subject  and  the  facts  that 
the  gentleman  has  produced  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  how  much  time  did  the  nego- 
tiations take  in  Korea? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Over  2  years— 2  long 
years. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
2  years  in  Korea  before  really  any  kind 
of  a  cease-fire  or  agreement  was  reached, 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
other  question:  What  should  the  Con- 
gress scrutinize  particularly  now  and  in 
the  future  in  Vietnam;  what  would  the, 
gentleman  emphasize? 

Mr.  FE3GHAN.  I  believe  we  should 
have  a  constant  monitoring  of  the  pacifi- 
cation and  Vietnamization  programs  and 
any  indications  of  progress  in  the  Paris 
peace  talks. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
other  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  about  the 
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military  options.  What  does  the  gentie-  The  provision  would  mean  that  New  l^  thousands] 

man  have  in  mind  regarding  the  military  York  City,  for  example  «>^d  get  seven     "^^^'^^^  ^^^  ^otai W6,  lOO 

options,  to  wit  the  influence  of  any  im-  times  more  water  treatment  fundmg  in                                                            

pact  of  the  peace  talks  to  which  the  gen-  1  year  than  It  has  In  the  previous  15.  Be-  ^^^  excluding  New  York  City..    24. 730 

Ueman  has  just  spoken?  tween  1957  and  January  31    1970.  it  re-           ^ew  York  City - 10.380 

Mr    FEIGHAN    In  reply  to  the  in-  celved  $7,896,000  In  Federal  funds.  Under  . 

auirv"  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl-  H.R.  18893,  the  city  would  have  received        California,  totoi 39, 760 

sort.  If  this  be  necessary  I  suggest  the  text  of  the  biu .  == 

strategic  targets  which  we  omitted  on  H.R.  18893                                    Missouri,  total 15, 120 

the  first  occasion  of  bombing  such  as  the  ^  bin  to  permit  any  of  certain  municipalities                                                                  

Hanoi  bridges  and  the  Haiphong  Canal  to  be  considered  as  a  "State"  for  the  pur-            g^ate  excluding  St.  Louis 13, 740 

and  other  approaches  to  Haiphong.  pose  of  applying  for  benefits  under  certain            gt.  Louis 1.380 

Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr.  ^""^  J^^^;*'*-**''  programs;   and  under  present  law.  with  funds  appor- 

Speaker.  I  thank  the  genUeman  from  oUier  P"^'^*  ^0^^^  among  the  50  States,  the  District 

Ohio  because  of  his  factual  observations  _^^«;;,^S2  %    the  u^^^^                "  of  Columbia.  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 

and  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentieman  that  2l^^^\"  congress  assembled.  That,  not-  virgin  Islands,  the  States  would  be  eligi- 

it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  his  an-  ^^hstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  any  bjg  to  receive: 

swers  to  the  questions  I  have  asked  and  municipality  having  a  population  of  not  less  thousands] 

for  his  advice  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  than  150,000  may  apply  for  benefits  under  Rt^t-«  t/.t.ai                             t600  000 

course  of  acUon  in  this  area.  any  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  program     United  States,  total $600,000 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  States  If  such     New  Yort ---          . 

tho  ffPntlpman  program  provides  assistance  for  the  carrying     California ,4940 

Mr   qS^S?'  I  vield  back  the  balance  out  of  activities  or  purposes  that  are  within     Missouri    14.  940 

«f  ^v  HmP  '^«  »*8ai  power  of  such  municipality  to  per-  comparison  of  these  two  sets  of  esU- 

of  my  time.  j^rm.  For  the  purposes  of  »°y  «»f^^  .^"'f  mates  indicates  the  foUowlng  Increases 

KV^r  Se'S^'  fh/reSr'^'s'ilS  "l^  in  allocations  if  the  apportionment  Is 

LEGISLATION     TO     TREAT     CITIES  deemed  to  be  a  "State",  and  the  iH)pllcaUon  appUed  to  three  cities  as  though  they  are 

LIKE  STATES  of  any  formula  established  with  req>ect  to  separate  States: 

the  allocation  of  funds  under  such  program  [In  thousands] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  among  the  states  shall,  notwithstanding  any  -j  j^q 

previous  order  of  the  House  the  Chair  other  provision  of  law,  be  adjusted  to  pro-  ^^*^ia   ^^  San  FraiTd^::::::     1,600 

recognizes  the  genUeman  from  New  York  vide  for  the  equitable  allocation  of  a'a"able     ^j^^       ^  gj    lo^s iso 

/Mr    T?ARB«!Tii-Ti«)    fnr  20  minutes  funds  thereunder  among  the  States  and  those  '~«>~ 

^r  PArS^TETO  Mr  sSS  I  have  munlclpaUties  which  elect  to  apply  under  2.  hospital  construction  <HiLL-Bxn«oN. 

tJJv  ^TrS^r^HR    18893   iSliation  '*»'«  Act  for  benefits.  A  municipality  may  pormula  used  for  allocation:  For  each 

today  introduced  H.R.  ^Sj^^;!'  '^.^  terminate    its   application   or   participation  -^  ,                    j^  g^  ^  ^    entiUed  to  an 

to  give  urban  areas  a  more  equitable  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro-  i^^L,^„!,^'^bp  ^nniTthe  same  ra^ 

share  of  Federal  grant  money  by  per-  ^.^m  under  this  Act  at  any  time.  allotment  "^eai^Uiesanie  ratio  to  tne 

mittlng  large  clUes  to  be  treated  and  ^sk.  2.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Budget  sums  ^ppropmted  as  the  prodi^t  of  to^ 

funded  as  If  they  were  States.  The  Indl-  and  Management  shall  prescribe  such  regu-  population  of  the  State,  and  tne  square 

vldual  city  with  a  population  of  150,000  lations  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  of  the  aUotment  percentage— based  on 

or  more  would  have  the  option  of  having  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  per  capita  personal    Incom^-beare  to 

?iic  ^Inr^coTar?niv  tJ^^nnv  of  or  all  of  the  Sxc.  3.  This  Act  shau  apply  only  with  re-  ^^  sum  of  the  corresponding  products 

this  proposal  apply  to  any  ol  or  ail  oi  ine  ^  applications  made  by  municipalities  "  ^   ,,  .v^   ot»tes 

grant  programs  for  which  it  qualified.  ^^^^^  ^^/^^^  ^^ctlon  of  this  Act  for  benefits  '°A^rUormi^t  of  the  available  aoDro- 

Much  of  Federal  aid  to  cities  currenUy  under  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  „  APP°i^y°^^i°i  H  tLs  Sf  Net^ A 

is  allocated  through  the  States,  which  fiscal  year  beginning  July  l,  1970,  and  fiscal  Pna^ions,  with  the  cities  of  New  Yo";; 

are   less   than   totaUy   sympathetic    to  years  thereafter.  San  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis  treated  as 

«r^an^«J^s        tu      J     J-    H  States,  would  yield  the  foUowmg  results 

urban  needs.  ^he  dramatic  impact  this  legislation  f nr  fls^  vear  1 970  • 

The  Congress  goes  on  appropriating  ^ould  have  on  the  allocation  of  financial  ^       ' „  "'^i^ndsi 

funds  to  meet  urban  problems  that  never  resources  to  our  large  cities  Is  demon-  r,^,„,„,.o„.     H**  "^o"*^**^' 

reach  urban  areas.  The  States  flaunt  the  ^^^^^^  through  an  analysis  of  Its  Im-     °*' "ifew  York  state,  total $6,003 

fact  that  they  have  large  cities  with  p^^j.    ^^   g^g   ^^ban    grant   programs:                                                               

Immense   problems   In   order   to  secure  pjrst,  vocational  rehabilitation  services;         state  excluding  New  York  city 4.228 

Federal  aid,  but  forget  about  the  cities  second,  hospital  construction— Hill-Bur-        New  York  city 1.775 

once  that  aid  is  in  their  hands.  ^j^.  ^j^^^j   ^g^^  treatment  works  con-  .  _., 

Recent  reports  on  urban  education  and  struction;  fourth,  public  community  col-              California,  total s.iea 

Uie  Crime  Control  Act  found  not  only  a  igges  and  technical  institutes  construe-  excludine  San  Francisco           6  629 

low  per  capita  of  funds  gomg  to  cities,  but  ^0^.  ^nd.  fifth,  vocational  education  for  !;t  p^J^^         Francisco....    e.  ezs 

that  funds  allocated  by  the  States  to  the  ^^^  york  City,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Fran-                             "  == 

cities  had  to  be  used  for  what  the  State  ^^^^  Missouri    total                     -       2. 586 

autiiorities  felt  most  important  ^   vocational  mzHABiLrrATioN  snvicxs  '                                     — — 

rodrrtWof^tifstaTiS^  '^rJ:^o!^.^f£t'LSte1^e  under  present  law.  wltii  funds  appor- 
K^  t^Sfculated  L^  the  cTty^re  ratio  to  Uie  amount  autiiorlzed  to  be  ap-  tloned  among  ttie  50  States.  Uie  District 
illt  a^art  of  the  Stet?  It  w^^d  not^S^  propriated  as  tiie  product  of  the  popula-  of  Columbia,  and  outiying  areas  as  spec- 
kle 'any  tac«lS''i?- oveS?t,^S-  tion  of  the  State  and  tiie  square  of  me  mecL  tiie  States  would  be  ehgible  to  re- 
t„,p,  allotment    percentage— based    on    per  ceive. 

^e  cities  are  estimated  to  have  lost  capita  personal  income-bears  to  the  sum  ^^^  _^.      '^^°^^**''           ,,^2  620 

biUions  because  so  large  a  percentage  of  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  tiie  ^nit^^states,  total...-...--.-.--  •102. 620 

Federal  aid  goes  through  the  States.  The  °**'*^- _^.             ^    ^  j.^          ■,  ui    *  .«j^      California 6.527 

Federal  Government  has  no  exact  figure.  Apportionment  of  the  avauable  ^os,     M^^sourt  -       2.555 

Rinrp  it  normallv  does  not  keen  track  of  with  the  cities  of  New  York.  San  Fran- 

^w  the  sSSiuSt?  fSi  r^ney  Cisco,  and  St.  Louis  treated  as  States.  Comparison  of  these  two  sets  of  esti- 

TTiat  Is  co^ldered  Oie  State's  responsi-  would  yield  the  following  results  for  fiscal  mates  indicate  Uie  foUo\^ing  increases  in 

inat  is  consiaerea  me  owies.  respuuzu  ^^^^  ^^^^  allocations  If  the  apportionment  Is  ap- 
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piled  to  the  three  cities  as  though  they 
are  separate  States : 

[Inthoiisands] 

New  Tork  State  and  city •aSS 

California  and  San  Francisco 256 

Missouri  and  St.  Louis --       31 

3.  WASTB  TREATMKNT  WORKS  CONSTBUCTION 

Formula  used  for  allocation:  Of  each 
year's  appropriation,  the  first  $100,000.- 
000  is  allotted:  First,  half  in  proportion 
to  population:  and  second,  half  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  of  average  personal  in- 
come per  capita  for  the  United  States 
to  the  average  for  each  State.  Any  appro- 
priations over  $100,000,000  are  allotted  in 
proportion  to  population. 

Apportionment  of  the  available  appro- 
priations, with  the  cities  of  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis,  treated  as 
States,  would  yield  the  following  results 
for  fiscal  year  1970: 

(Inthotisandsl 
Description: 

New  York  State,  total— •70.676 

State  excluding  New  York  City—    S7,  925 
New  York  City 32.760 


State  excluding  San  Frandaoo 3.316 

San  Francisco 82 

Missouri.  toUl - 1.014 


AMOUNT  OF  AID  RECEIVED-WASTE  TREATMENT  WORKS 

PROJECTS 

(Amounts  In  thousanitsl 


950 
64 


California,    total 66.130 

State  excluding  San  FrancUco 62. 560 

San  Francisco -       3.670 

Missouri,    total- —     17.986 

State  excluding  St.  Loula 14. 160 

St.  Louis 3,825 

Under  present  law.  with  funds  appor- 
tioned among  the  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  outlying  areas  as  speci- 
fied, the  States  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive: 

(In  thousands] 

United  States,  total— $800,000 

New  York «8-960 

California 66.620 

Mlasourl 17.276 

Comparison  of  these  two  sets  of  esti- 
mates indicates  the  following  Increases 
in  allocations  if  the  apportionment  is 
applied  to  the  three  cities  as  though  they 
are  separate  States: 

[In  thousands] 

New  York  State  and  City $725 

California  and  San  Francisco 810 

Missouri  and  St.  Louis 710 

4.    PtTBLJC   COMMTJOTTT    COLUEGCS   AKD   TECHNI- 
CAI.  INSTITUTXS:    CONSTSUCTION 

Formula  used  for  allocation :  Compris- 
ing a  portion  of  the  appropriation  for 
undergraduate  facilities,  these  funds  9ie 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  product 
of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
and  the  allotment  ratio — based  on  per 
capita  personal  income — for  each  State, 
in  relation  to  the  sum  of  the  products 
tot  all  States. 

Apportionment  of  the  available  ap- 
propriations, with  the  cities  of  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis  treated  as 
States,  would  yield  the  following  results 
for  fiscal  year  1970: 

[In  thousands] 
Description : 

New  York  SUte.  total $3,980 

State  excluding  New  York  City 2, 163  ' 

New  York  aty 817 

CaUfomla.  total 3.397 


SUte  excluding  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

Under  present  law,  wiih  funds  appor- 
tioned among  the  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  outlying  areas  as  spec- 
ified,   the   States   would  be   eligible   to 

receive: 

[In  thousands] 

United  States  total $43,000 

New  York 2.872 

California - 3,332 

Missouri 1.002 

Comparison  of  these  two  sets  of  esti- 
mates indicates  the  following  increases 
in  allocations  if  the  apportionment  is  ap- 
plied to  the  three  cities  as  though  they 
are  separate  States : 

[In  thousands] 

New  York  State  and  City.. $108 

California  and  San  Francisco 65 

lillssoun  and  St.  Louis 12 

6.   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Formula  used  for  allocation.  Avail- 
able appropriations  are  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  of 
persons  in  various  age  groups  multiplied 
by  the  State's  allotment  ratio — based  on 
per  capita  personal  income.  Each  State's 
apportionment  represents  its  percentage 
of  the  sum  of  the  products  for  all  the 
States. 

Population  data  by  age  groups  for  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Louis  could  not  be  ob- 
tained so  that  only  a  calculation  of  the 
New  York  City  share  was  calculated  for 
this  program. 

(In  thousands] 
Description: 

New  York  State,  total-. $16,785 


State    excluding    New    York 

City 9.587 

New  York  City 7.198 

Under  present  law.  with  funds  appor- 
tioned sunong  the  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  outlying  areas  as  speci- 
fied. New  York  State  would  receive  $15.- 
652.000. 

The  following  tables  show  the  amounts 
for  federally  aided  hospital  construction 
projects  and  waste  treatment  works  proj- 
ects in  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City.  These  figures  are  not  comparable 
with  estimates  of  amounts  avsdlable  for 
certain  programs  since  many  factors — 
project  approval,  priority  lists,  match- 
ing— influence  the  amount  of  aid  ac- 
tually received. 

AMOUNT  OF  AID  RECEIVEO-HILL-BURTON  HOSPITAL 

PROJEaS 

(Afflounb  in  thoasandsj 


Ntw  Yoffc  City 

Federal 
Totil            lid 

New  York  State 

rocalyMT 

ToUl 

Federal 
aid 

1968 

1969 

19701 

Cumiitotiv*  from 
194«> 

».687       $2,343 

8,050        2,600 

0               0 

203,466       35,249 

J50,211 
61,413 
32,467 

763.710 

{12.012 

14,669 

5,837 

168,575 

I  As  ol  Nov.  30. 1969. 

NoU:  Amounts  in  a  fiscal  year  are  not  necessarily  confined  to 
projects  listed  tor  that  fiscal  year  but  may  include  additional 
amounts  (or  reductions)  lor  earlier  projects.  The  figures  are 
estimates  and  are  not  final  for  about  3  years  following  the  year 
specified. 


New  York  City 


New  York  SUte 


Fiscal  year 


ToUl 


Federal 
aid 


Total 


Federal 
•id 


1968  S229.682       $4,460    $294,173 

969 975  322       92,842 

i97o;::::::::::.  21.644      207  209,051 

Cumuia'tivV. 
from  1957  I....    291.851 


$19,393 
15.999 
9,037 


7,896     966,181         90,222 


1  As  ol  Jan.  31. 1970. 

Note:  AmounU  m  a  fiscal  year  are  not  necessariW  confined 
to  projects  listed  tor  that  fiscal  year  but  may  include  addi- 
tional amounts  (or  reductions)  tor  earlier  proiects.  The  fifures 
are  estimates  and  are  not  final  tor  the  years  shown. 


PROGRESS    IN     VOCATIONAL    AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bush)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5  of 
this  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  touring 
the  Texas  State  Technical  Institute 
campus  at  Harlingen.  For  more  than  2 
hours  I  reviewed  the  progress  the  insti- 
tute is  making  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  and  came  away  deeply  im- 
pressed by  what  I  saw. 

The  Texas  State  Technical  Institute  is 
located  on  a  former  VS.  airbase.The  base 
has  been  converted  to  use  as  a  vocation- 
al-technical school.  Hangars  have  been 
made  into  shops  and  classrooms.  Bar- 
racks now  serve  as  the  dormitories  for 
students.  A  building  program  is  under- 
way with  two  modem  buildings  going  up 
for  administration  and  classroom  use. 

The  technical  school  now  has  more 
than  500  students  enrolled,  and  approx- 
imately 80  percent  of  them  are  Mexican 
Americans.  The  school  is  bilingual,  with 
both  Spanish  and  English  taught  and 
spoken.  Most  importantly,  when  the  stu- 
dents graduate,  the  skills  they  have  ob- 
tained will  mean  numerous  job  offers 
from  business  and  industrial  firms  be- 
cause these  students  are  being  trained 
for  jobs  that  actually  exist. 

The  potential  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  school  is  recognized  by  many 
organizations.  One  such  group,  the  Texas 
Independent  Oinners  Association,  has 
made  known  its  \i-illingness  to  work  with 
Texas  State  Technical  Institute  on  a 
program  designed  to  train  workers  as 
ginners  and  ginners'  assistants.  So  that 
instruction  would  be  as  close  to  "on  the 
job  training"  as  possible,  the  association. 
In  addition  to  recruiting  students,  would 
also  obtain  machines  and  mock-up  sys- 
tems from  the  Industry  and  would  as- 
sist in  placement  of  graduates  in  year- 
round  employment.  Thus,  the  interest  of 
the  independent  sector  in  such  a  pro- 
gram is  easily  seen. 

But,  much  more  can  and  should  be 
done  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  activities  of 
Texas  State  Technical  Institute  so  that 
more  skilled  persons  graduate  and  are 
placed  In  good  employment.  Everyone 
benefits  from  a  program  such  as  this — 
the  student  who  graduates  suid  becomes 
a  wage-earner,  and  the  businessmen  who 
employs  the  well-trained  person. 

I  wish  the  people  in  my  home  in  Hous- 
ton and  some  of  the  Members  of  Con- 


gress in  Washington  could  have  made  the 
tour  of  the  school  that  day.  At  Texas 
State  Technical  Institute  great  work  is 
being  done  by  those  who  are  training  the 
students  as  well  as  the  students  them- 
selves, who  are  working  hard  to  Improve 
their  living  conditions. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1970 

The  SPEASaai  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ScHWENGEL)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  attempted  to  call  attention  to 
the  lack  of  action  on  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  by  means  of 
some  light  humor.  Today  I  have  the 
same  goal,  but  will  utilize  as  my  vehicle, 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  on  August  fourth. 

The  editorial  is  entitled,  "WUd  Goose 
Chase?",  and  deals  with  the  lack  of  ac- 
tion on  the  Legislative  ReorgaiUzation 
Act  of  1970.  The  main  question  raised  by 
the  editorial  is  whether  or  not  the  House 
has  been  leading  the  American  public 
on  a  "wild  goose  chase"  with  respect  to 
congressional  reform.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  our  efforts  to  date,  have  not 
been  a  "wild  goose  chase."  However.  I 
am  not  so  certain  that  is  not  the  case. 

Yesterday,  I  posed  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, "Does  anybody  care?  '  The  answer 
is  quite  clear,  with  respect  to  congres- 
sional reform.  The  American  people  care 
very  much  about  congressional  reform, 
and  If  we  fail  to  produce  meaningf id  re- 
form, some  of  us  may  be  reminded  Just 
how  much  they  care  in  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  dated 
August  4,  1970,  is  the  one  to  which  I 
refer: 

Lkoislativk  Reorganization  Acr  or  1970 

Well,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
kept  the  people  guessing  for  a  while  and  then 
did  just  what  moet  of  us  expected  when 
leaders  decided  to  put  off  until  tomorrow  a 
final  showdown  vote  on  the  reorganization 
bill  It  has  been  wMklng  on  for  three  weeks. 

Those  of  us  who  never  thought  the  House 
would  vote  reorganization  were  l>eginnlng  to 
doubt  our  own  skepticism  when  the  House 
Leader  came  through  with  colors  flying. 

They  reasoned  that  the  reorganization  bill 
would  have  to  give  way  to  more  Important 
legislation;  that  it  would  be  taken  up  later. 
But  other  doubting  Thomases,  Including 
some  who  are  Members  of  Congress,  honestly 
believe  that  tomorrow  will  never  come  in  this 
case;  that  the  leaders  will  let  the  bill  die  a 
quiet  death  even  though  It  appeared  to  be  in 
above-normal  health  when  It  was  set  aside. 

Perhaps  the  leaders  felt  too  much  progress 
was  being  made  toward  reorganization  and 
they  couldn't  have  that.  Two  of  the  most 
significant  gains.  In  the  form  of  amendments 
adopted  on  the  House  floor,  have  been  publi- 
cized In  this  space  recently.  One  would  re- 
quire record  votes  In  committee  of  the  whole 
If  requested  by  20  or  more  Members  and  the 
other  would  eliminate  proxy  voting  In  com- 
mittees and  require  public  announcement  of 
committee  votes. 

We  hope  our  appraisal  of  the  situation  Is 
100%  wrong.  We  hope  the  House  will  return 
to  the  reorganization  bill  and  pass  It  before 
the  session  ends.  But,  judging  by  past  per- 
formances, we're  not  convinced  at  this  point 
this  will  happen.  If  It  does,  we'll  be  delighted 


enotigh  to  eat  a  little  crow.  If  It  doeent  It 
can  only  mean  that,  once  again.  Congress  Is 
going  against  the  wlU  of  the  electorate,  for 
surveys  are  conclusive  that  the  people — and 
presumably  they  are  still  In  control  of  this 
govermnent — favor  reasonable  reorganization 
of  the  legislative  branch. 


COMMENTS  OP  PAUL  JENNINGS  BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN ECONOMIC  POLKJy  OF  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking 
this  time  today  to  make  a  few  remarks 
before  presenting  to  the  Congress,  for 
their  Information,  a  statement  by  Paul 
Jennings,  president  of  the  lUE,  affiliated 
with  AFL-CIO,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

In  this  particular  statement,  President 
Jennings  addressed  himself  to  a  very 
serious  problem,  the  economic  impact  on 
our  domestic  economy  by  the  multina- 
tional corporations  and  international  in- 
vestments. I  share  President  Jennings' 
serious  thoughts  and  apprehensions  in 
this  matter. 

In  1958,  President  Eisenhower  first 
proposed  tax  and  other  credits  to  all 
American  corporations  and  entities  who 
would  invest  in  foreign  countries  in  or- 
der to,  as  he  put  it,  "  reduce  the  need  of 
U.S.  foreign  economic  aid."  This  proposal 
was  sold  to  Congress  at  that  time  and 
has  been  resold  ever  since.  While  the 
goal  of  the  proposal  sounded  good  it  has 
followed  a  line  completely  opposite  than 
that  for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  1960  Euid  1961, 1  questioned  the  long- 
range  economic  impact  of  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  multinational  production  fa- 
ciUUes. 

President  Jennings  performed  a  great 
service  by  rendering  a  most  thorough  ap- 
praisal of  the  cold  facts. 

The  transfer  of  American  know-how 
and  finances  to  foreign  shores  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  for  consumption  in 
the  American  marketplace  results  in 
shutdown  of  domestic  production  facili- 
ties, and  cutbacks  in  domestic  employ- 
ment. This  poses  a  serious  danger  to  the 
American  peacetime  economy  as  well  as 
to  our  defense  capabilities,  smd  can  no 
longer  be  ignored. 

It  would  do  this  Nation  the  greatest 
good  if  every  Member  of  Congress  would 
read  President  Jennings'  statement,  and 
then  spend  a  little  time  analyzing  what 
it  portoids  for  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Paul  Jennings'  statement  Is 
as  follows: 
Statxmknt  or  Paot.  Jennings  Bii<obx  Sub- 

COIUOTTEB    ON    FORKICN    ECONOICIC    POLICT 

or  THE  Joint  Econoicic  Comicittek,  Jult 

28, 1970 

My  name  Is  Paul  Jennings  and  I  am  ap- 
pearing here  today  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  Trade  of  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  of  the  MPLr-ClO.  I  am 
President  of  the  International  Union  of  Klec- 
trlcal.  Radio  and  Machine  Workers.  AFL-CIO. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
Committee's  Invitation  to  appear  befora  tt 


and  to  address  myself  to  the  questions  of  the 
multinational  corporation  and  internation- 
al Investment. 

1.  U.S.-based  mtiltinatlonal  corporations 
were  expected  to  spend  $13.7  billion  on  for- 
eign plants  and  equipment  In  1970.  an  In- 
crease of  20  percent,  or  $2.1  billion,  above  the 
estimated  $10.6  bUlion  in  1969.  In  1968.  di- 
rect InvestmentB  of  U.S.  firms  In  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries, plants  and  other  facilities  amoimt- 
ed  to  $9.3  blUlon.  In  1960.  the  figure  was 
$3.8  bUllon.  Such  Investments  are  financed 
partly  by  U.S.  capital  outflows,  partly  by  re- 
tained profits  and  depreciation  of  foreign 
sutxsidlarles,  partly  by  foreign -raised  capital. 

Outlays  of  U.S.  companies  for  new  plant 
and  equipment  in  foreign  manufacturing  fa- 
culties— exclusive  of  oU,  mining  and  other 
activities — jumped  from  $1.4  bUllon  In  1960 
to  $4.5  blUion  In  1967.  Outlays  reached  $5 
bUllon  in  1969,  according  to  a  McOraw-HUl 
business  survey,  and  should  reach  $5.6  billion 
this  year.  Between  1967  and  1969.  Invest- 
ment In  foreign  plants  and  equipment  In  the 
electrical-electronics  industries  alone  totaled 
more  than  $1  billion. 

The  figures  on  plant  and  equipment  out- 
lays are  a  mere  token  of  the  total  size  and 
scope  of  the  changes  now  taking  place  even 
for  direct  investment.  But  these  fig\ires  have 
shown  a  growth  of  at  least  10%  yearly  for 
the  past  10  years. 

As  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Market- 
ing (July  1970)  explained,  "A  development 
of  this  magnitude  wlU  inevitably  shape  the 
international  environment  for  business  In 
the  70's  and  beyond.  Its  Implications  for 
academicians,  businessmen  and  government 
ptollcy  makers  have  not  yet  been  fully  ap- 
preciated." 

The  figxires  on  U.S.-based  outlays  are  re- 
portedly better  than  those  of  multinationals 
based  In  other  countries.  The  spread  of  U.S.- 
based  multinationals  abroad  has  been  called 
the  "American  ChaUenge."  This  term  Is  a 
misleading  label.  The  multinational  corpora- 
tion's planning  Is  not  necessarily  American. 
It  Is  related  to  the  firm's  advantage,  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  nation.  (What's  good 
for  General  Motors  Is  not  necessarily  good 
for  the  U.S.A.  What's  good  for  Mitsubishi  or 
Toshiba  Is  not  necessarily  good  for  Japan. 
What's  good  for  Lever  Brothers  Is  not  neee*- 
aarily  good  for  the  United  Kingdom.  What's 
good  for  SE7  Is  not  neceatarily  good  for 
Sweden.  What's  good  for  Massey-Perguson  Is 
not  necessarily  good  for  Canada.  In  fact,  the 
new  developments  these  changes  bring  about 
may  show  that  General  Mbton  doesnt  know 
what's  good  for  OoiAral  Motors,  etc.,  much 
less  for  the  V.BJL  etc.). 

a.  In  the  past  36  years,  U.S.-based  multi- 
national firms  established  an  estimated  8,000 
foreign  subsidiaries,  mostly  In  manufactur- 
ing. The  annual  foreign  output  of  these 
multinational  firms  ranges  between  $130  bil- 
lion and  $200  billion,  a  total  greater  than 
the  total  output  of  any  nation  on  the  globe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  possibly,  now,  Japan. 

Let  me  cite  output  and  sales  statistics  ot 
three  of  the  largest  miiltlnatlonal  firms  with 
whom  my  union  has  collective  bargaining 
relationships:  In  1969,  annual  sales  of  the 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  the  Oeneral  Electric 
Company  were  about  $1  blUion.  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors, which  makes  electrical  appliances  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  cars  and  trucks,  re- 
ported 1989  sales  of  Its  foreign  subsidiaries 
as  $3.4  blUlon.  1.4  billion  of  Its  cars  and 
trucks — out  of  7,160,000  sold  in  1969 — were 
manufactured  in  its  overseas  plants.  In  1968, 
40  percent  of  corporate  sales,  about  $1.5  bU- 
llon, of  the  I.T.T.  corporation  were  made  by 
Its  foreign  subsidiaries,  other  than  those  In 
Canada. 

Other  U.S.-bssed  corporations  share  this 
kind  of  output  and  sales.  In  1969,  IBM  had 
$2.5  bUllon  In  sales  outside  the  UJB.,  for 
example. 
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(The  US  government  has  no  access  to 
meaningful  data  on  these  Anns.  The  pubUo 
has  less.  The  latest  published  survey  of  sales 
of  foreign  alBllates  of  U.S  Arms  Is  based  on 
1964  figures.  A  new  report,  according  to  the 
U.S  Department  of  Commerce,  wlU  not  be 
available  until  1971  or  1972.  The  data  will 
be  from  a  1966  survey ) . 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  several  hun- 
dred well-known  U.S.  names  involved  In  the 
new  world  of  global  conglomerates,  multi- 
nationals and  conglomerate-multinationals. 
3  The  figures,  dramatic,  startling  as  they 
may  be  therefore,  do  not  fuUy  explain  what 
is  actually  occurring  now  There  seems  to  be 
a  kind  of  speedup  on  the  part  of  multlna- 
Uonal  firms  to  transfer  plants,  production, 
products  and  technology— and  jobs— outside 
the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Entire  In- 
dustnee,  growth  industries,  in  fact,  badly 
needed  here,  and  many  thousands  of  ur- 
gentlv  needed  Jobs,  are  exported.  To  many 
of  us  in  labor.  It  portends  a  mass  exodus. 

Per  despite  the  reluctance  of  firms  to  dis- 
close facts,  the  trend  is  marked  and  It  is 
accelerating.  Fortune,  in  Its  AprU  1970  issue, 
reports  that  U.S.  food  processing  companies 
that  have  moved  into  Mexico  are  exporUng 
frozen  strawberries  Into  the  U.S..  88  million 
pounds  of  them,  worth  close  to  $15  mllUon 
last  year.  Afraid  of  protectionist  sentiments 
in  the  U.S ,  the  companies  will  not  "admit 
to  freezing  a  single  strawberry  south  of  the 
border"  A  major  reason  for  their  reticence 
is  that  "imports  of  Mexican  frozen  straw- 
berries have  seriously  depressed  the  Louisi- 
ana strawberry  industry."  and  "nearly  half 
the  acreage  planted  to  strawberries  ,  .  ,  has 
had  to  be  shifted  to  other  uses." 

In  my  own  Industry,  and  In  indtistries 
closely  related,  we  have  seen  plant  after 
plant  shut  down  in  recent  years,  their  pro- 
duction disconUnued,  products,  technology 
and  jobs  exported  to  offshore  manufactur- 
ing faclUUes  of  the  same  multinational  firms. 
Zenith.  Admiral.  Pord-Phllco.  RCA  and 
others,  for  example,  have  recently  shifted 
monochrome  and  color  TV  set  production  to 
Taiwan.  Last  year,  Westlnghouse  closed  its 
Edison,  N.J.  TV  plant  and  transferred  pro- 
duction to  one  of  Its  Canadian  facilities  as 
weU  as  to  Japanese  firms.  It  Imports  sets  now 
for  distribution  under  lis  own  label. 

Emerson  Radio  and  Phono  division  of  Na- 
tional Union  Electric  aUo  discontinued  pro- 
duction of  TV  seU,  closing  down  its  Jersey 
City.  NJ  plant,  and  transferring  production 
to  Admiral,  which,  in  turn,  transferred  pro- 
duction of  major  TV  product  lines  to  Tai- 
wan. Warwick  Electronics  transferred  pro- 
ducUon  from  Its  Arkansas  and  niinois  plants, 
to  its  Mexican  faclUty.  The  rush  to  relo- 
cate outside  the  U.S.  is  on.  At  this  time, 
practically  all  radio  sets,  tape  recorders  and 
cassettes  sold  In  this  country  are  produced 
abroad,  and  before  long  the  same  may  be 
true  of  black  and  white  and  color  TV  seta. 
Currently,  about  half  the  black  and  white 
sets  and  about  20-25  percent  of  the  color  sets 
sold  here  are  produced  abroad.  Some  growth 
products,  such  as  home  video  tape  recorders. 
wiU  not  even  be  produced  in  this  country  be- 
cause patents  held  by  Ampex  Corp.  have 
been  licensed  to  Japanese  firms. 

About  a  year  ago.  General  Instrument 
Corp  transferred  TV  tuner  and  other  com- 
ponent production  to  Its  Taiwan  and  Portu- 
guese plants,  shutting  down  two  New  Eng- 
land planu  and  most  of  a  third.  Between 
3,000  and  4,000  workers  were  permanently 
laid  off.  General  Instrximent  increased  Its 
employment  In  Taiwan  from  7.200  to  over 
12.000.  General  Instrument  is  that  nation's 
largest  emplover.  with  more  workers  em- 
employed  there  than  in  all  lU  U.S.  operaUons 
combined. 

A  few  months  ago.  Motorola  shut  down  ltB» 
picture  tube  plant,  selling  its  machinery  and 
equipment  to  a  General  Telephone  and  Elec- 
tronics subsidiary  in  Hong  Kong.  A  second 


picture  tube  firm  commenced  operations  in 
Mexico.  taMng  advantage  of  Item  807  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules.  Priden,  a  division  of  Singer 
Corp.,  and  Burroughs,  both  discontinued 
production  of  electronic  desk  calculators. 
Their  desk  calculators  are  now  made  for 
them  in  Japan  by  Hitachi  and  other  Japa- 
nese firms.  The  calculators  are  sold  in  the 
US  by  their  former  manufacturers  under 
the  latter's  label.  So,  here  we  have  another 
growth  Industry  that  U.S.-based  multi- 
national firms  have  abandoned  as  pro- 
ducers— becoming  importers  of  the  products 
they  once  made. 

The  household  sewing  machine  Is  but  one 
more  Item  In  the  growing  list  of  product 
casualUos.  though,  as  a  casualty.  It  can  prob- 
ably claim  seniority  over  others.  Of  each 
three  machines  sold  In  the  U.S.  under 
Singer's  label,  two  are  made  In  its  foreign- 
based  plants. 

Still  another  product  line  to  be  added  to 
the  casualty  list  is  typewriters,  portables  and 
larger  models.  A  decade  ago,  Sperry  Rand 
closed  out  typewriter  producUon  in  its  llion, 
N.Y.  plant,  shifting  production  to  its  Euro- 
pean plants.  Now,  the  company's  Remington 
typewriters  are  made  In  Japan  under  the 
Remington  label  by  the  Brothers  firm.  Just 
recenUv.  Litton  Industries  shut  down  Royal 
typewriter  plants,  transferring  production  to 
a  Japanese  firm.  After  acquiring  Royal  Mc- 
Bee.  Litton  acquired  Imperial  Typewriters. 
Ltd..  in  Great  Britain,  and.  later.  Triumph 
and  Adlerwerke  in  Germany,  acquisitions 
the  Justice  Department's  AnU-Trust  Di- 
vision felt  merited  its  attention. 

These  examples  are  proliferating  and  un- 
noticed.  Names   that   have   fixed   meanings 
among    economists    and    the    public    press 
alike — Sears  Roebuck,  Union  Carbide  for  ex- 
aojple — should  have  new  meaning  as  miUti- 
naUonals  are  better  understood.  Sears  Roe- 
buck    reportedly     manufactures    shoes     in 
Spain,  and  Union  Carbide  processes  shrimp 
m  India — for  sale  in  the  U.S.  market — ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Fortune  magazine  story. 
Ftood  processing  names  like  H.  J.  Heinz  and 
General  Poods  are  world  wide.  Genesco,  In- 
terco.  and  other  well  known  shoe  Industry 
names  are  not  only  multinational,  but  con- 
glomerates. Glass  manufacturing  companies 
like.    Ubby    Owens    Ford.    Owens    Corning, 
Pittsburgh  Plate,  for  example,  have  foreign 
affiliates.  And  well  known  names  In  the  paper 
industry — like  Klmberly  Clark- have  world- 
wide units.  Dupont  and  Monsanto — chemical 
firms  In  the  public  eye — are  makers  of  syn- 
thetic  fibres  and   yarns,   nylon  and  chem- 
strand.  Machinery  names  like  Cutler-Ham- 
mer, UJS.  toy  names  like  Mattel  turn  out  to 
be  global  conglomerate  multinationals,  too. 
4.  Several  hundred  U.S.  firms.  It  Is  esti- 
mated, have  set  up  plants  in  Mexico,  below 
the  border  under  the  program  advertised  as 
plants  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border 
assemble  parts  and  components  shipped  to 
them  by  their  U.S.  parent,  and  then  return 
them  for  final  processing  to  a  "twin  plant " 
somewhere  in  the  U.S.  Duty  is  paid  only  on 
a  "twin  plant"  concept.  Under  this  concept, 
"value  added." 

In  actual  practice,  work  and  Jobs  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  US.  to  Mexico  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cheap  labor  avaUable 
at  30-40  cents  an  hour.  In  transferring  pro- 
duction of  TV  lines  from  Warwick  Elec- 
tronics's  nilnols  and  Arkansas  plants,  ap- 
proximately 2.000  U.S.  Jobs  have  disappeared. 
Advance  Ross  Electronics  transferred  250 
Jobs  to  Juarez,  Mexico  from  El  Paso,  then 
set  up  a  US.  facility  with  about  15  em- 
ployees. Transitron  has  1,500  workers  In  Its 
Laredo.  Mexico  plant  and  only  management 
personnel  in  Laredo.  Texas. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  advertisement  that 
appeared  in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  on 
January  26.  1970:  "Mr.  President:  Don't  be 
embarrassed  at  your  next  board  meeting."  It 
reads,    "when    the    quesUon-asker    on    the 


board  saks:  'What's  going  on  In  Tucson, 
Arizona  that  caused  Motorola,  Control  Data, 
Klmbcrly-Clark,  Lear  Jet  Stereo  and  Phllco 
Pord  to  establish  plants  there?' " 

The  stralght-to-the-polnt  answer  Is :  "Twin 
plant  In  Nogales,  Mexico  only  one  hour 
away  ...  30  cents  per  hour  labor  . . .  more 
profitable  than  Japan,  Hong  Kong  or  Tai- 
wan." 

The  execuUve  director  of  DATE  (Develop- 
ment Authority  for  Tucson's  Expansion), 
which  Inserted  this  ad.  is  quoted  In  a  letter 
from  former  columnist,  Inez  Robb,  pub- 
lished on  February  18,  1969  in  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  as  publicly  stating  (though  in 
connection  with  the  apparel  Industry) : 

"We  are  not  referring  to  the  labor  supply 
m  Tucson  or  the  wage  rate  here.  That  mail- 
ing was  directed  to  some  700  apparel  compa- 
nies that  we  have  reason  to  believe  may  be 
looking  for  a  location  outside  the  United 
States." 

The  Impact  spreads  across  both  Mexico 
and  the  U.S.  More  than  1,000  U.S.  firms  are 
In  Mexico  proper — and  no  one  knows  whether 
the  twin  plant  is  really  part  of  a  set  of  quin- 
tuplets or  a  "population  explosion"  of  multi- 
national subsidiaries. 

More  recently,  evidence  that  the  twin- 
plant  concept  Is  already  worldwide  shows 
In  reports  about  Korea.  Taiwan,  and  more 
recently  Haiti  (whose  labor  rates  are  adver- 
tised as  below  those  In  the  Far  East) .  Barba- 
dos and  other  Caribbean  countries  are  in- 
creasingly involved.  Firms  using  those  new 
labor-export  concepts  ranging  from  multi- 
nationals to  tiny  plants,  but  an  increasing 
nvunber  turn  out  to  be  Inter-related  with 
multinationals.  Thus  a  small  plant  in  Ala- 
bama Is  a  "twin  plant"  with  Japanese  pro- 
duction and  a  small  plant  in  Texas  turns 
out  to  be  a  subsidiary  of  a  global  conglom- 
erate which  is  merely  adjusting  Its  costs 
worldwide.  Imparts  from  Brazil  now  Include 
office  machinery  parts — again  under  the  so- 
called   "twin   plant"   arrangement. 

6.  The  electrical-electronics  industries 
have  spawned  and  nourished  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  our  multinational  giants  and 
conglomerates.  The  growth  of  the  industry, 
particularly  Its  electronics  segment,  has  been 
spurred  by  heavy  government  support.  More 
than  half  of  this  year's  925  billion  In  sales  of 
electronics  instruments,  devices  and  equip- 
ment is  to  the  Federal  government's  Defense 
Department,  NASA  and  PAA.  Government 
contracts  have  likewise  sustained  the  com- 
puter Industry.  This  year's  total  awards  to 
this  Indxistry  has  been  reported  as  over  $2 
bUllon. 

The  Federal  government  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial aoid  generous  customer  down 
through  the  years.  Additionally,  it  has  con- 
tributed very  significantly  to  the  Industries' 
technological  growth  through  Initiation  and 
support  of  the  Industries'  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  $22-923  billion  R&D  outUys  In  elec- 
tronics and  communications  equipment  be- 
tween 1957  and  1965  were  Federal  funds — 
l.e.,  taxpayers'  money.  Annual  R&D  outlays 
have  since  Increased  but  the  Federal  portion 
has  not  declined. 

The  technological  lead  of  American  elec- 
tronic firms  was  made  possible  only  through 
government  support.  As  the  OECD  Director- 
ate for  Scientific  Affairs  points  out.  "Semi- 
conductors, numerical  control,  electronic 
computers  ...  as  well  as  a  host  of  other  less 
significant  innovations  owe  their  develop- 
ment to  Federal  support."  A  great  many  of 
these  basic,  government-subsidized,  private- 
ly patented  inventions  have  been  licensed  to 
foreign,  especially  Japanese,  competitors.  The 
latter  pay  royalties  to  the  U.S.  multinational 
firms  holding  these  patents. 

General  Electric,  for  example,  has  licensed 
Japanese  companies  to  produce  parallel 
phase  detector  circuits  for  TV  receiving  sets; 
optical  gunslghts;  transistors  and  semlcon- 
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ductor  elements;  lamps,  including  mercury 
and  infra-red  lamps;  television  receiver  con- 
verter circuitry,  color  photographic  camera 
systems;   steam  turbine  electric  generators, 

etc.  ^    ,  , 

RCA  has  licensed  Japanese  firms  In  the  fol- 
lowing components,  products  and  processes, 
among  others :  magnetic  memory  cores;  elec- 
tron microscopes:  electrostatic  cameras;  color 
picture  tubes;  photoconductors  and  photo- 
conductive  elements;  loudspeaker  devices; 
"monolithic"  integrated  circuits;   etc. 

Other  multinational  U.S.-based  firms  that 
have  licensed  Japanese  firms  include:  West- 
lnghouse, IBM,  Sperry-Rand.  CBS,  Bendix. 
Zenith  Radio,  Fairchlld  Camera  &  Instru- 
ment, Allls  Chalmers,  Singer  Company. 
Texas  Instrument,  etc.  Ucensing  agreements 
cover  color  picture  tubes,  video  tape  re- 
corders, computer  data  processing  devices, 
navigational  instruments,  planar  semicon- 
ductors including  integrated  cl.'cuitry,  micro- 
electronic equipment,  etc  ,  etc. 

Similar  licensing  agreements  exist  In  al- 
most every  major  industry— machinery, 
chemicals,  steel,  rubber,  etc.  as  well  as  in 
soft  goods  industries  as  apparel,  shoes,  or  even 
hats.  Stetson  hats  have  been  licensed  or 
franchlsed  for  foreign  production  for  years. 
An  advertisement  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  July  15,  1970  seeks  the  UJS.  patent 
holder  with  a  U.S.  market  for  a  license  to  pro- 
duce the  patented  product  in  Mexico. 

The  same  U.S.-owned  firms,  however,  now 
argue  they  must  transfer  production — and 
Jobs— from  U.S.  plants  to  offshore  plants  in 
Taiwan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Mexico,  Europe  and  elsewhere  if  they  are  to 
be  able  to  meet  Japanese  and  other  non- 
U  S  "competition  "In  all  these  offshore  coun- 
tries. It  should  be  noted,  wage  costs  are  far 
below  the  wage  levels  In  Japan— indeed,  any- 
where from  less  than  20  percent  to  40  percent 
of  Japanese  wages. 

This  kind  of  interchange  is  often  analyzed 
as  If  onlv  factors  of  free  exchange  between 
two  countries  were  involved.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  need  for  a  license  Is 
the  opposite  of  free  economic  exchange — a 
patent  Is  by  definition  a  monopoly  on  the 
product  or  process  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  a 
company  may  be  required  to  produce  a  pro- 
duct in  a  foreign  country— most  developing 
countries— in  order  to  sell  there,  while  im- 
ports into  the  country  are  regulated. 

6  In  addition  to  cheap  labor,  there  are 
other  benefits  that  accrue  to  the  multi- 
national firm  when  It  shuts  down  domestic 
operations  and  relocates  abroad.  To  Illus- 
trate some  of  these  benefits,  let  me  quote 
from  an  article  In  Business  Week  (July  11. 

1970) ■ 

"Besides  its  labor  pool,  Taiwan  offers  for- 
eign companies  other  bait:  a  five  year  holi- 
day from  income  tax  and  low  taxes  there- 
after; unlimited  remittance  of  earnings; 
100%  foreign  ownership:  and  duty-free  Im- 
port of  most  material  and  machinery.  The 
government  offers  other  concessions  such  as 
low-Interest  loans  for  up  to  70%  of  the  value 
of  a  plant,  and  free  transportation  of  goods 
to  and  from  cargo  ships." 

A  similar,  rather  typical  report,  appeared 
In  the  Journal  of  Commerce  recently  about 
Singapore:  "Formal  exemption  from  Singa- 
pore Income  tax.  to  a  new  group  of  U.S. 
companies.  Recipients  of  these  "pioneer  cer- 
tificates' were  Esso,  General  Electric,  Union 
Carbide,  Gulf  OU,  Electronic  Memories  and 
Magnetics,  Litton  Industries  and  California 
Pellet  Mills." 

Low  rents,  favorable  Interest  rates,  tex 
loopholes.  Immunity  from  various  regula- 
tions, and  other  concessions  not  available  in 
the  U.S.  are  today's  "comparative  advan- 
tages." U.S.  tax  loopholes  encourage  U.S. 
firms  to  export  production  by  deferring  tax 
payments  on  Income  earned  overseas. 

Multinational    corporations    can   use   tax 


havens  like  this  world  wide.  A  recent  study. 
In  a  magazine  called  Management  Science 
said:  ".  .  .  m  which  liquid  assets  are  sent  to 
subsidiaries  when  needed,  by  manipulating 
transfer  prices,  managerial  fees  and  royalUes. 
dividends  and  Intersubsldlary  loans  so  as  to 
minimize  taxes  paid  to  the  world  minus  in- 
terest received." 

Concessions  to  relocate  are  nothing  new  in 
our  industry — and  in  other  Industries  as 
well.  Free  or  lew  rent,  local  tax  concessions 
and  cheaper  labor  costs  have  been  used  to 
attract  Industry  from  Industrial  to  rural  re- 
gions of  the  U.S.  Such  concessions,  however, 
do  not  compare  in  scope  or  in  scale  to  the 
many  new  "comparative  advantages"  avail- 
able to  the  multinational  firm. 

"Concessions"  in  developed  countries  of 
the  Common  Market  and  Canada — ^tax  ar- 
rangements, subsidies  for  exports,  etc.  also 
exist.  A  November-December  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  explained  that  "In  1960  Belgium 
sought  Investments  in  modern  technological 
industries.  Both  national  and  local  sources 
offered  very  attractive  tax  Incentives  and 
funding  relationships  to  develop  the  proper 
industries  and  companies.  Domestic  capi- 
talists and  companies  were  preoccupied  with 
their  problems  and  did  not  respond,  while 
multinational  companies  did." 

Nor  do  they  compare  In  economic  analysis 
or  Impact  because  the  U.S.  economy  started 
as  one  nation  with  a  free  flow  of  goods  and 
services  and  labor  moving  freely  among  the 
several  states.  A  U.S.  minimum  wage  floor 
oould  be  established  and  enforced,  because 
there  was  no  wall  In  one  direction  or  a  for- 
eign government  or  a  foreign  culture. 

7.  Capital  has  an  enviable  and  Increasing 
mobility.  Its  mobility  is  world-wide  In  scope. 
Factory  workers  have  very  little  mobility. 
Equipment  process  know-how,  engineering 
and  managerial  skills,  can  all  be  readily 
shifted  to  offshore  low  wage  areas.  Workers, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  usually  remain  In 
their  communities. 

Multinational  firnas  are  constantly  adding 
to  and  Improving  their  mobility,  transferring 
operations,  technology  and  resources  in  ac- 
cordance with  corporate  profit  objectives. 
Workers  may  improve  their  productivity  and 
skills,  but  they  cannot  overcome  their  basic 
"disadvantage" — their  high  wages  and  bene- 
fits, compared  with  those  prevailing  In  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

A  recent  survey  of  167  lUE  shops  showed 
55  had  a  minimxmi  plant  wage  of  less  than 
92  an  hour.  Two  dollars  an  hour  Is  Just  over 
94,000  a  year.  The  Administration,  In  Its  wel- 
fare legislation,  puts  the  poverty  Une  at  93,- 
920  for  a  family  of  four  persons. 

But  even  If  we  were  to  reduce  wages  to 
91.60  an  hour,  the  legal  minimum,  American 
workers  cannot  compete  with  wages  of  10 
cents  to  30  cents  an  hour  paid  to  Par  Eastern 
and  Mexican  workers.  Nor  could  American 
workers  become  competitive  by  Increasing 
their  man-hour  productivity.  In  my  Indus- 
try, annual  Increases  in  man-hour  productiv- 
ity during  the  60 's  approximated  4  percent. 
Wage  and  fringe  benefit  gains  from  1960  to 
1969  averaged  2.8  percent  a  year  at  General 
Electric  and  2.6  percent  a  year  at  Westing- 
bouse. 

8.  The  American  trade  balance  has  declined 
from  a  high  $5  bllUon  annual  surplus,  and, 
omitting  government-financed  exports,  has 
shown  a  deficit  in  recent  years.  The  rate  of 
rise  of  U.S.  imports  has  outstripped  the  In- 
crease In  U.S.  exports  since  1962  by  a  ratio 
of  about  1V4  to  1.  The  Increase  In  Imports  of 
consumer  goods  has  been  particularly  large. 
Imports  of  consiuner  electronic  products,  for 
example,  tripled  between  1966  and  1969,  al- 
most reaching  the  bilUon  dollar  level. 
Roughly  similar  high  import  Increases  were 
reported  in  a  number  of  other  consumer  In- 
dustries. 


The  electrical-electronics  Industry  as  a 
whole,  depending  on  how  It  Is  measured,  re- 
mains a  trade  surplus  Industry,  but,  while 
the  ratio  of  exports  to  Imports  was  3.9  to  1  In 
1960,  it  declined  to  1.4  to  1  In  1969.  If  we 
were  to  eliminate  government-financed  ex- 
ports, the  current  ratio  would  show  an  even 
steeper  drop.  «    ,.  j 

Employment,  of  course,  has  been  affected. 
In  the  electronics  segment,  we  estimate  a 
drop  in  employment  since  1966  of  over  60,000 
Jobs  of  workers.  What  Is  perhaps  of  equal  Im- 
portance is  that  the  labor  force  will  Increase 
subsUnUally  during  the  next  5  years. 

9  In  today's  world  of  multinational  cor- 
porations In  a  world,  that  is.  In  which  tech- 
nology, products,  production  techniques,  and 
Jobs  are  readily  exportable,  and  in  which  U- 
censlng  agreements  and  Joint  ventures  are 
common,  traditional  theories  of  International 
trade  are  no  longer  applicable. 

One    reason    for    this    was    explained    in 
a  recent  article  in  the   March   1970  Jour- 
nal of  Economic  History  on   "Non-Market 
Trade "  where  It  Is  pointed  out  that  much 
of  the   trade   of   the   world   Is   now   Intra- 
corporate or  "non-market  trade."  The  au- 
thor says.  "I  have  In  mind,  flrst  of  aU,  the 
modern  multinational  corporation  with  Its 
trade  between  parent  and  subsidiary    (and 
among  subsidiaries)    In  different  countries. 
The  prices  at  which  goods  such  as  parts, 
components,  and  finished  products  change 
hands  are  governed  chiefly  by  taxation  and 
accounting    advantages    obtainable    In    the 
varioxis  countries  where  the  corporation  is 
located.  Prices  are  set  accordingly  and  bear 
no  necessary  relation  to  the  market  prlcea 
for  these  goods  (if  indeed  market  prices  ex- 
ist for  them  at  all) .  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
these  transactions  are  generally  regarded  as 
trade,  for  they  are  universally  Included  in 
the  foreign  trade  and  balance  of  payments 
statistics  of  the  respective  countries.  Sub- 
sidiaries, moreover,  are  formaUy  Incorporated 
In  the  countries  In  which  they  are  located." 
"A  second  example  la  the  trade  between 
the  state-trading  corporations  of  communist 
countries.  A  variety  of  factors  govern  the 
prices  at  which  goods  are  traded  here,  in- 
cluding the  poUtlcal  relations  and  national 
security  objectives  of  members  of  the  com- 
munist bloc.  Such  prices  bear  no  necessary 
relation  to  world   market  prices  for  these 
same  goods." 

"These  two  Instances  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  as  they  differ  respecUvely  from 
conventional  market  trade.  What  these  ex- 
amples do  share  In  common  can  be  described 
negatively :  the  partners  to  these  trade  trans- 
acUons  are  not  trading  at  arm's  length,  and 
the  prices  are  not  formed  in  the  market.  Un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  exclude  such  trans- 
actions from  ovir  concept  of  trade  (thus 
excluding  a  rapidly  growing  portion  of  world 
commerce),  we  must  accept  In  the  present 
period  the  existence  side  by  side  of  market 
and  non-market  trade  In  the  international 
economy.  (Those  who  deny  that  the  above 
examples  consUtute  trade  must  of  necessity 
provide  some  alternaUve  designation  for 
goods  which  are  formally  bought  and  sold 
and  shipped  across  International  borders  by 
corporations  which  are  legally  discrete 
entitles.)"  ^      ,  ,. 

There  U  an  urgent  need  to  develop  world 
trade  on  a  rational  basis,  designed  to  benefit 
the  world's  people.  The  growth  must  be  el- 
derly equitable,  and  must  contribute  to  real 
growth  in  living  standards.  In  our  pursuit 
of  this  objective,  we  cannot  permit  Uvlnf 
standards  already  achieved— as  In  this  coun- 

try to  be  threatened  or  undermined.  Nor  can 

we  permit  our  growth  industries  and  the 
employment  they  generate  to  be  exported 
at  a  time  of  substantial  Increases  In  the 
labor  force,  and  at  a  time  when  we  are  try- 
ing desperately  to  find  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  poor. 
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MOTOR  CARRIERS  SAFETY 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  RooNiY)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  month  ago  a  tragic  bus  acci- 
dent on  UjS.  Route  22  west  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  in  my  congressional  district  tocrft  the 
lives  of  seven  children  and  resulted  in 
Injuries  to  52  children  and  adults. 

Since  that  tragedy  my  ofQce  has  been 
gathering  information  and  studying  ex- 
isting legislation— State  and  Federal — to 
determine  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
such  accidents  from  recurring,  or  at  the 
very  least  to  reduce  the  risk  of  their 
recurrence. 

This  is  a  slow  and  frustrating  proce- 
dure. Almost  every  aspect  of  the  crash 
points  up  some  flaw,  some  omission,  some 
oversight,  some  weakness  in  existing 
laws,  policies  and  regulations,  or  in  en- 
forcement or  oomplismce.  Many  of  these, 
quite  frankly,  are  the  result  of  limited 
funds.  But  in  certain  others,  ftmding  Is 
not  a  consideration. 

My  own  study  of  this  tragedy  is  con- 
tinuing and  will  not  be  concluded  until 
the  Hoiise  reconvenes  in  September. 
However,  at  this  point,  one  area  war- 
ranting congressional  attention  can  be 
Identified  and  made  the  target  for  legis- 
lative action.  This  is  the  cimibersome  and 
often  ineffective  route  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  enforce  safety  procedures  and  to 
successfully  prosecute  violators. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  a 
measure  which  for  purposes  of  identifi- 
cation I  will  call  the  "Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Enforcement  Act."  Its  objective  Is 
simply  to  give  DOT  greater  flexibility, 
and  more  effective  economic  penalties,  to 
wield  in  requiring  motor  carriers  to  ob- 
serve established  safety  regulations  and 
procedures. 

At  present,  most  safety  violations  can 
be  prosecuted  only  by  way  of  criminal 
proceedings.  By  giving  the  Department 
of  Transportation  the  alternative  to 
initiate  civil  proceedings,  disposition  of 
alleged  violations  can  be  speeded. 

In  addition,  the  measure  would  Impose 
substantially  higher  lines  for  offenses  to 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  safety  violations. 
Current  penalties  range  from  $100  to 
$250  for  first  offenses  and  $200  to  $500 
for  subsequent  offenses.  The  Motor  Car- 
rier Safety  Enforcement  Act  would  hike 
first  offense  penalties  to  a  range  of  $250 
to  $1,000  and  subsequent  offenses  to  a 
range  of  $500  to  $2,000. 

As  a  further  deterrent  to  disregard  for 
safety  regulations  or  the  apparent  ac- 
ceptance of  some  carriers  on  occasional 
penalties  as  a  "cost  of  doing  business," 
the  bill  also  stipulates  that  each  day  a 
violation  exists  shall  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate offense. 

In  this  way,  the  chronic  offender  will 
soon  find  that  fiauntlng  of  safety  regu- 
lations will  subject  him  to  an  economic 
burden  of  such  proportions  that  he  will 
adhere  to  the  regulations  or  go  out  of 
business. 

Another  key  feature  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  makes  clear  the  "performance  of  an  act 
which  violates  the  motor  carrier  safety 


regulations  is  sufBcient  basis  for  convic- 
tion." Some  courts  have  held,  incorrectly, 
that  the  present  statute  makes  ignorance 
of  the  law  or  the  regulations  a  defense  to 
prosecution  for  violating  them. 

This  is  clearly  an  Inappropriate  re- 
quirement where  the  unsafe  practice, 
rather  than  the  Intent  to  commit  It,  Is 
what  is  proscribed  for  the  public's  pro- 
tection. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  stiff. 
That  is  precisely  what  I  intended  It  to 
be. 

Only  If  we  are  prepared  to  enforce 
safety  regulations  can  they  possibly  serve 
the  public  Interest  in  the  manner  in- 
tended. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  I  will  pro- 
pose still  other  measures  that  I  feel  war- 
rant enactment  If  we  are  to  achieve  a 
meaningful  highway  safety  program  in 
this  Nation.  The  bus  crash  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Thruway  was  but  one  more  tragic 
reminder  that  we  have  not  yet  done 
nearly  enough. 

The  bill  and  section-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis follow: 

HJt.  18918 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  provide  Increased  fines  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regula- 
tions, to  extend  the  application  of  dvll 
penalties  to  all  violations  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Regulations,  to  permit  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  operating  rights 
for  violation  of  safety  regulations,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled^  That  secUon  222 
of  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  322),  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  222(a) 
(49  U.S.C.  322(a))  as  subsection  222(a)(1) 
and  adding  a  new  subsection  222(a)  (2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  (2)  Any  person  who  knowing- 
ly commits  an  act  In  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement, rule,  regulation  or  order  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  section  204  of  this  part  relating  to 
qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service 
of  employees  and  safety  of  operation  and 
equipment  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $250 
nor  more  than  $1,000  for  the  first  offense 
and  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $2,000 
for  any  subsequent  offense.  Each  day  of  such 
violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  222(h) 
(49  U.S.C.  322(h))  as  subsection  222(h)(1) 
and  adding  a  new  subsection  222(h)(2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  222(h)(2).  Any  motor  carrier,  pri- 
vate carrier,  carrier  of  migrant  workers  by 
motor  vehicle,  or  other  person  who  violates 
any  requirement,  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  described  In 
subsection  222(h)  (1)  or  promulgated  under 
section  204  of  this  part  aa  It  relates  to  quaU- 
ficatlons  and  maximum  hours  of  service  of 
employees  or  safety  of  operations  and  equip- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  spec- 
ified m  subsection  222(b)  (1) .";  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  222(1) 
(49  IT.S.C.  322(1))  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  222(1).  In  administering  the  ftmc- 
tlons,  powers,  and  duties  transferred  by  sec- 
tion 6(e)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act.  80  Stat.  931,  939-940.  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  may,  without  notice,  order 
for  a  period  of  up  to  60  days  any  common, 
»  contract,  or  private  carrier  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  operating  motor  vehicles  In  Inter- 
state conunerce  where  he,  for  good  cause, 
finds  that  the  carrier's  operations  will  create 
an  unreasonable  risk  of  accident,  Injury  or 


death  to  persons  or  damage  to  property.  U 
the  carrier  Is  operating  under  a  certificate 
granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  shaU  immediately  notify 
the  Commission,  which  shall  upon  notice 
hold  a  hearing  and  determine  within  60  days 
whether  the  operating  rights  of  the  carrier 
should  be  further  suspended  or  revoked  for 
the  public  safety.  If  the  carrier  Is  not  operat- 
ing under  a  certificate  granted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Secretary  shall  upon  notice  hold 
a  hearing  and  determine  within  60  days 
whether  the  cease  and  desist  order  should  be 
extended,  and  for  what  period  of  time.  The 
provUlons  of  28  U.S.C.  respecting  three-judge 
district  courts  shall  not  apply  to  proceedings 
to  restrain  the  enforcement,  operation  or 
execution  In  whole  or  In  part  of  any  order 
of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  this  section." 

Section-Bt-Section  Analtsis  or  HJl.  18918, 
THE  Motor  Cabriek  Safttt  Entobcement 
Act 
TV)  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
provide  Increased  fines  for  violation  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations,  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  civil  penalties  to 
all  vlolaUons  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Regulations,  to  permit  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of  operating  rights  for  violation  ot 
safety  regulations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
General.— Th\s  bUl  Is  designed  to  vest  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  who  Is  primarily 
responsible   for  highway   safety,   with  ade- 
quate authority  to  carry  out  that  responsi- 
bility In  the  field  of  Interstate  bus  and  truck- 
ing operations,  and.  to  provide  realistic  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safe- 
ty Regulations  sufficient  to  serve  as  effective 
deterrents  against  hazardous  operations.  The 
substance   of   statutory    provisions   govern- 
ing violations  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission orders,  rules,  and  regulations,  now 
covered  by  the   provision   amended,   would 
not    be    changed    but    renumbered    where 
necessary. 

SECTION    1(1) 

This  subsection  would  renumber  existing 
subsection  222(a)  of  the  IntwsUte  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  322(a))  as  subsecUon 
222(a)  ( 1 )  and  enact  a  new  subsection  222 (a) 
(2) .  The  new  subsection  would  Increase  the 
fines  for  violating  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Regulations  (49  CJH.  parts  390-397)  to  a 
range  of  $260  to  $1000  for  first  offenses  and 
$500  to  $2000  for  subsequent  offenses.  The 
present  range  of  permissible  penalties,  $100 
to  $250  for  first  offenses  and  $200  to  $500 
for  subsequent  ones,  is  not  sufficient  to  serve 
as  an  adequate  deterrent.  Many  carriers 
simply  write  off  the  present  low  fines  as  a 
minor  cost  of  doing  business  and  continue 
their  dangerous  and  unsafe  practices  In  vio- 
lation of  the  regulations. 

The  new  subsection  la  also  drafted  to  make 
clear  that  the  doing  of  an  turt  which  violates 
the  motor  carrier  safety  regulations  Is  suffi- 
cient for  conviction.  Some  courts  have  held. 
Incorrectly,  that  the  present  statue  makes 
Ignorance  of  the  law  or  the  regulations  a  de- 
fense to  prosecution  for  violating  them.  This 
Is  clearly  an  Inappropriate  requirement 
where  the  unsafe  practice,  rather  than  the 
Intent  to  commit  It,  Is  what  Is  proscribed 
for  the  pubUc's  protection. 

SECTION    1(3) 

This  subsection  would  redesignate  exist- 
ing subsection  222(h)  (49  U.S.C.  322(h))  as 
subsection  222(h)  (1)  and  enact  a  new  sub- 
section 222(h)(2).  The  new  subsection 
would  extend  the  application  of  civil  penal- 
ties to  all  violations  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Regulations.  The  present  law  (49 
V3.C.  322(h) )  allows  the  assessment  of  civil 
forfeiture  against  common  and  contract  mo- 
tor carriers  which  fall  to  comply  with  the 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations  governing 
the  keeping  of  records  and  the  filing  of  re- 
ports. All  other  violations  of  these  regula- 
tions are  subject  to  criminal  sanctions  only. 
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This  requires  resort  to  the  criminal  process 
for  many  relatively  minor  Infractions.  The 
change  made  by  this  provision  will  allow  the 
criminal  sanctions  to  be  reserved  for  re- 
peated offenders  and  gross  or  flagrant  flout- 
ing of  the  safety  rules. 

This  subsection  would  also  deal  with  the 
problem  of  uneven  application  of  sanctions. 
The  civil  penalty  provisions  for  violations  of 
reporting  and  recordkeeping  regiilatlons 
presently  apply  only  to  "common"  and  "con- 
tract" carriers  by  motor  vehicle  (49  U.8.C. 
322(h) ).  For  the  Identical  type  of  violation, 
carriers  of  private  property  and  migrant 
workers  are  subjected  to  criminal  sanctions. 
This  unjustified  dlstlnotlon  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  making  the  civil  penalties  appli- 
cable to  all  classes  of  Interstate  motor  car- 
rier operators.  In  this  way  criminal  sanctions 
could  be  reserved  for  flagrant  or  repeated 
offenders. 

SECTION    1(3) 

This  subsection  would  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion 222(1)  to  the  Act  (49  XSS.C.  322(1)). 
Section  6(e)  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act  (49  VB.C.  1665(e))  transferred 
responsibility  for  enforcing  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  safety  of  Interstate  bus  and  trucking 
operations  from  the  ICC  to  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon.  However,  the  Secretary  was 
not  authorized  to  suspend  or  revoke  operat- 
ing rights  for  violation  of  safety  regulations; 
this  authority  remained  with  the  ICC.  Sec- 
tion X(3)  would  add  a  new  subsection  222(1) 
to  the  Act  to  give  the  Secretary  such  sus- 
pension and  revocation  authority.  This  will 
equip  the  responsible  agency  with  expertise 
In  highway  and  traffic  safety  to  deal  expedi- 
tiously and  effectively  with  unsafe  operators. 

New  subsection  222(1)  would  be  applicable 
to  all  classes  of  interstate  over-the-road  car- 
riers subject  to  regulation  \mder  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  whether  common,  con- 
tract, or  private  carriers  and  Including  car- 
riers of  migrant  workers  by  motor  vehicle. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized,  after  an 
adjudicatory  hearing  In  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S  C.  544- 
567).  to  svispend  few  up  to  six  months,  or  to 
revoke  entirely  if  warranted,  a  carrier's  right 
to  operate  In  Interstate  commerce.  Such  ac- 
tion could  be  taken  only  where  substantial 
evidence  In  the  hearing  record  supported  by 
the  Secretary's  determination  that  a  car- 
rier's operation  In  violation  of  the  safety  reg- 
ulations were  such  as  to  create  an  vmreason- 
able  risk  of  Injury  or  death  to  persons  or 
damage  to  property  In  extreme  situations. 
the  Secretary  coxUd  suspend  dangerous  oper- 
ators for  up  to  60  days  prior  to  hearing.  In 
such  event,  however,  the  Secretary  would  be 
obUgated  to  expedite  the  required  hearing 
and  hold  It  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  sus- 
pension order. 

Finally,  the  last  sentence  of  this  subsection 
eliminates  the  need  to  convene  a  three-judge 
dUrtrlct  court  to  entertain  a  carrier's  suit  to 
enjoin  one  of  the  Secretary's  orders.  Such  a 
court  is  now  required  by  28  U.S.C.  2325  and 
carried  over  from  ICC  practice  to  the  Sec- 
retary's proceedings  by  sec U on  4(c)  of  the 
DOT  Act.  (49  U.S.C.  1653(c)).  The  cumber- 
some procedures  of  three- judge  district 
courts,  created  many  years  ago  to  deal  with 
constitutionally  based  challenges  to  ICC  or- 
ders, are  no  longer  appropriate  nor  necessary 
to  review  Instances  of  motor  carrier  safety 
violations.  Indeed,  the  ICC  itself  Is  on  record 
as  favoring  the  elimination  of  the  three- 
judge  coxirt  requirement,  and  Is  suppOTted 
In  Its  contentions  by  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States. 


solutely  appalled  that  the  President,  In 
the  face  of  an  overriding  showing  of 
need,  could  veto  the  fiscal  1971  education 
appropriation;  an  appropriation  but 
minimally  adequate  to  fund  our  basic 
educational  programs.  In  his  splended 
Isolation  the  President  has  chosen  to  Ig- 
nore our  most  precious  national  asset — 
the  children  of  our  country. 

President  Nixon  chooses  to  sell  our 
children's  future  for  a  porridge  of  antl- 
infiation  rhetoric.  And  I  do  mean  rhet- 
oric, for  this  gratuitous  and  ill-advised 
slap  In  the  face  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  federally  f imded  education  programs 
is  nothing  more  than  affirmation  of  the 
charge  that  our  highest  elected  official 
moves  in  a  world  divorced  from  the  re- 
ality of  our  pressing  concerns  content  to 
play  the  strings  of  political  expedience 
and  false  economy. 

This  discordant  theme  may  appeal  to 
some  of  the  electorates,  but  is  hardly  fit- 
ting for  the  holder  of  our  highest  na- 
tional office. 

I  have  been  accused  by  the  House  mi- 
nority leader  of  being  one  of  the  "big 
spenders"  In  Congress. 

I  accepted  this  appellation  with  no 
misgivings  as  I  take  it  to  mean  that  the 
.  administration  finds  fault  with  my  advo- 
cacy of  a  decent  education  and  decent 
Swusing  for  sill  our  citizens. 

Tsfinjjt^wish  that  this  charge  were.  In 
fact/wue.  I  wish  Congress  could  claim 
to  be  "big  spenders"  for  our  citizens. 
What  did  we  spend?  We  voted  to  spend  a 
mere  $4.4  billion  for  education  this  com- 
ing year.  $4.4  billion.  That  is  merely 
equivalent  to  the  cost  overruns  on  some 
military  weapons  systems.  It  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  petty  cash  account  of  the 
President's  vaunted  Safeguard  ABM. 

And  for  what  reason  is  a  veto  an- 
noimced?  It  is  vetoed  because  the  Con- 
gress dared  to  add  $453  million  to  the 
sacrosanct  budget  request.  I  might  add 
that  our  appropriation  was  about  one- 
half  of  the  amoimt  authorized  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Our 
appropriation  was  but  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  called  for  by  the  President's  own 
Commission  on  Urban  Education.  Our 
appropriation  was,  in  comparison  with 
our  needs,  a  pitiful  nod  In  the  direction  of 
quality  education.  Yet,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  decided  to  veto 
education.  The  President,  for  the  second 
time  in  2  years,  has  decided  to  veto  our 
children's  future. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  will 
override  this  veto.  I  only  hope  that  the 
majority  will  be  an  overwhelming  re- 
pudiation of  the  President's  insult  to  the 
American  people. 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  FISCAL  1971 
EDUCATIONAL  APPROPRIATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  Chair 
recognizes   the   gentleman   from   Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoHELAN)  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ab- 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  INFLATION, 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  came  to  office  promising  to  con- 
trol Infiatlon.  There  were  many  of  us 
who  expressed  fears  that  he  would  im- 
necessarily  sacrifice  full  employment  In 
his  efforts  to  keep  that  promise. 

Our  fears  were  Justified.  Under  the 
Nixon  administration,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  climbed  from  the  low  3.3 


percent  he  Inherited  from  the  Johnson 
administration  to  the  present  5  percent^ 
the  highest  level  In  6  years.  Americans 
have  been  Joining  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed at  the  rate  of  1  million  a  year 
since  Mr.  Nixon  took  office.  In  July,  4% 
million  people  were  jobless. 

Our  present  unemployment  is  not.  as 
the  President  claims,  a  result  of  convert- 
ing from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. The  1970  Pentagon  spending  was 
almost  constant  with  the  1969  outlays. 
This  unemployment  Is  the  direct  result 
of  the  contrived  economic  slowdown. 

And  still  inflation  has  not  been  brought 
under  control ;  it  has  accelerated  drasti- 
cally. The  cost  of  living  continues  to 
rise.  Consumer  costs  have  reached  new 
levels  and  interest  rates  are  at  the  high- 
est in  a  century. 

This  did  not  just  happen.  This  Is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  Nixon  engineering  of 
the  economy. 

Until  his  policies  are  changed,  we  can 
expect  to  face  more  highs  In  imemploy- 
ment.  

PORT      KNOX      FIRST      STUDENT 

CREDIT    UNION— WHY    IT    IS    A 

PIONEER 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
5  the  Port  Knox  First  Student  Credit 
Union  hdd  Its  second  annual  meeting. 
This  unique  institution,  which  is  run  en- 
tirely by  the  students  of  the  Fort  Knox 
High  School,  is  designed  to  provide  first- 
hand consxmier  economic  education  to 
students  that  they  might  not  otherwise 

In  the  15  months  tiiat  the  credit  union 
has  been  in  operation,  it  has  attracted 
some  240  student  members  and  accumu- 
lated savings  in  excess  of  $24,000.  It  has 
made  loans  of  roughly  $1,600  for  items 
such  as  prom  expenses,  homecoming  ex- 
penses a  mini  bike,  contact  lenses,  bike 
repairs,  clothes,  and  gifts.  In  addition  to 
making  loans,  the  students  are  paid  a 
quarteriy  dividend  of  bV2  percent  per 
annum. 

But,  more  importantly,  the  students  at 
the  Fort  Knox  High  School  are  learning 
how  to  manage  money  by  actually  oper- 
ating the  credit  union  themselves.  The 
students  handle  all  transactions,  in- 
cluding the  granting  of  loans  and,  rather 
than  making  frivolous  decisions,  the 
student  credit  imlon  officials  have  been 
far  more  stringent  in  their  loan  policies 
than  older  credit  union  officials  might 
have  been.  They  have  shown  a  good 
business  sense  and  are  operating  a  sound 
credit  union. 

I  am  Including  in  my  remarks  a  re- 
port on  the  development,  organization, 
and  operation  of  the  world's  first  student 
credit  union,  prepared  by  WiUlam  A. 
Raker,  who  Is  the  ccwrdinator  of  the 
credit  union.  This  report  serves  as  a  valu- 
able working  guide  for  other  schools  that 
might  wish  to  enter  this  Important  field: 
YoTTTH  Joins  the  CaEorr  Union  Movekbmt 

"This  18  a  new  bag.  It's  never  been  tried 
In  any  other  high  school,  and  It's  all  yours," 
said  Mr.  Robert  Schaflner  when  he  told  the 
stiKlents  at  Fort  Knox  High  School  that  they 
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had  be«n  chosen  to  organize  and  operate  the 
world's  first  student  credit  union. 

Port  Knox  boasts  many  distinctions,  not 
the  least  oX  which  are  Its  aynonymlty  with 
gold  bullion:  Kentucky's  largest  credit  union, 
managed  by  Schaffner;  and  the  forward- 
iDoking  awareness.  Inventiveness,  and  en- 
ihusl:»£m  of  Jts  high  school  students.  It  Is 
natural,  then,  that  Port  Knox  High  School 
should  be  selected  to  play  a  new  and  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  exploration  of  a  novel  ap- 
proach to  consumer  education. 

The  students  at  Port  Knox  High  School 
have  developed  their  own  special  program 
for  teaching  economies;  they  do  It  by  get- 
ting themselves  involvM.  They  are  learning 
by  personal  experience,  and  the  experience  Is 
providing  them  with  the  opportunity  to  save 
and  borrow  money  m  cooperation  with  one 
another. 

The  students  themselves  named  the  pro- 
gram. They  call  It  the  "Port  Knox  Plrst  Stu- 
dent Credit  Union."  It  serves  the  military 
dependents  attending  the  army  post  high 
school,  and  the  field  of  membership  Is  limited 
to  the  high  school's  students. 

It  Is  the  very  first  of  Its  kind:  and.  at 
present,  the  only  one  of  lt«  kind  in  the  world. 
The  Port  Knox  Plrst  Student  Credit  Union 
is  a  Joint  effort  of  the  United  SUtes  Congress, 
the  military,  the  Port  Knox  Dependent  School 
System,  and  the  Port  Knox  Pederal  Credit 
Union. 

This  project  was  begun  In  April  1969,  at  the 
urging  of  Congressman  Wright  Patman.  who 
wcinted  "...  to  begin  In  the  nation's  school 
s>-stems  to  remedy  the  lack  of  consumer  edu- 
cation, particularly  In  the  area  of  handling 
money.  ..."  _.         * 

Congressman  Patman  chose  Port  Knox  to 
host  the  pilot  program.  One  reason  for  this 
choice  is  the  close  and  unique  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  students  of  the  high 
school  and  Port  Knox  Pederal  Credit  Union, 
an  eight  mUUon  dollar  organization  serving 
the  civilian  and  military  personnel  at  Port 
Knox. 

In  response  to  Congressman  Patman 's  sug- 
gestion that  Port  Knox  develop  the  project. 
Major  General  James  W.  Sutherland.  Jr., 
then  post  Compnaander,  replied  "I  wholeheart- 
edly support  this  worthwhile  project  and  am 
most  pleased  that  the  Port  Knox  Credit 
Union  has  been  selected  to  participate  In  the 
pilot  program." 

Robert  Schaffner.  General  Manager  of  Port 
Knox  Pederal  Credit  Union,  and  Herschel 
Roberts.  Superintendent  of  Port  Knox  De- 
pendent Schools,  drafted  the  outline  for  the 
proposed  program. 

The  military  command  and  the  school 
officials  at  Port  Knox  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved the  Idea,  and  Port  Knox  Pederal  Credit 
Union  agreed  to  support  the  undertaking 
financially  and  to  act  as  its  sponsor. 

In  March  of  1969,  Schaffner  met  with  the 
student  body  and  explained  the  proposal 
along  with  the  history,  organization,  and 
operations  of  the  credit  union  movement. 
He  let  the  students  know  Just  what  they 
were  in  for  and  what  would  be  expected  of 
them.  Por  most  of  the  students  In  grades 
9-12,  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  heard  any 
discussion  on  credit  unions  and  they  were 
bubbling  with  questions.  Many  of  the  young- 
sters lingered  after  school  hours  to  chat  per- 
sonally with  Schaffner  about  how  they  could 
get  involved. 

Schaffner  helped  the  students  make  plans 
for  their  first  organizational  meeting  and 
asked  them  to  decide  how  they  wanted  to 
structure  their  organization. 

Robert  Burrow,  the  high  school  principal, 
was  skeptical  about  the  students'  being  will- 
ing to  accept  the  challenge  put  before  them. 
He  warned  Schaffner,  "Don't  be  too  dis- 
appointed If  only  ten  studenU  go  for  this 
thing." 

Burrow  was  the  one  with  the  surprised  look 
when  nearly  one-half  of  the  student  body  of 
650  expressed  a  sincere  Interest  In  Joining 


the  program.  The  students  were  extremely 
enthusiastic  about  the  fact  that  for  them  the 
project  was  "a  new  bag, "  untried  and  com- 
pletely theirs,  as  Schaffner  had  pointed  out  to 
them  at  the  beginning. 

Herschel  Roberts  sent  a  letter  from  the 
Superintendents  Office  to  the  students'  par- 
ents explaining  the  proposal  and  encouraging 
them  to  have  their  children  participate  In  the 
program. 

As  Roberts  steted  In  his  letter,  the  student 
credit  union  was  to:  ...  be  formed  within 
the  high  school  to  assist  in  teaching  young 
people  the  value  of  a  planned  savings  program 
and  the  ramifications  of  Installment  buying. 
The  credit  union  will  receive  savings 
deposits,  pay  a  savings  dividend  and  make 
low-cost  small  loans  to  be  repaid  In  regular 
installments.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to 
save  for  future  needs.  .  .  .  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  "save  now,  buy  later"  concept 
versus  the  "buy  now,  pay  later"  concept. 

The  objective  of  this  program  will  be  to 
educate  young  people,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  procedure  and  cost,  but  also  In  the 
very  Important  area  of  moral  responsibility. 
Because  young  people  should  leam  to  trans- 
act business  on  their  own,  there  will  be  no 
parental  UablUty  when  a  student  borrows  on 
a  small  signature  basis  .  ■  ." 

Parents  and  students  alike  were  highly 
receptive  to  the  proposed  new  educational 
concept.  Everyone  was  eager  to  have  the  pro- 
gram get  underway,  to  let  the  students  have 
their  own  credit  union  and  to  see  what  they 
would  do  with  It. 

Publicity  went  out  through  the  high  school 
announcing  the  Initial  organizational  meet- 
ing, and  on  April  14,  1969.  the  students  con- 
vened and  elected  their  first  officials. 

Management  of  the  credit  union  Involves 
a  minimum  of  20  students:  board  of  direc- 
tors, seven;  credit  committee,  five;  supervi- 
sory committee,  three;  and  educational  com- 
mittee, five. 

The  board  of  directors  oversees  the  general 
control  and  operation  of  all  credit  union 
activities.  It  is  responsible  for  establishing 
all  policies  and  for  seeing  that  they  are  car- 
ried out. 

The  credit  committee  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  acting  on  all  loan  applications  sub- 
mitted by  members.  However,  there  la  also  a 
loan  officer  appointed  by  that  committee 
and  given  authority  to  approve  loans  up  to 
(10. 

The  supervisory  committee  periodically 
audits  the  records  of  the  credit  union,  ex- 
amines the  affairs  of  the  credit  union,  and 
keeps  fully  Informed  a»  to  the  credit  union's 
financial  condition. 

All  offices  are  filled  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Since  the  credit  union  Is  strictly  a  non- 
profit organization,  the  elected  officials  re- 
ceive no  monetary  compensation. 

Pollowlng  their  election  from  the  student 
body,  the  board  of  directors,  the  credit  com- 
mittee, and  the  supervisory  committee  met 
and  elected  their  respective  officers;  and  all 
three  bodies  Joined  to  establish  the  following 
operation  polices: 

(1)  Once  a  member,  always  a  member 
(membership  may  be  maintained  after  trans- 
ferring to  another  school  or  after  gradua- 
tion), 

(2)  Minimum  deposit  for  opening  an  ac- 
count Is  $1,  minimum  for  subsequent  de- 
posits Is  25  cents. 

(3)  Interest  on  loans  is  one  per  cent  a 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

(4)  signature  loan  limit  Is  $30  with  a 
maximum  term  of  six  months. 

(5)  Secured  loan  limit  Is  $500  with  a  maxi- 
mum term  of  18  months. 

The  Port  Knox  Plrst  Student  Credit  Union 

was  organized  and  ready  to  open  for  business. 

f       Wltbln  two  months,  151  students  had  Jolne 

Within  two  months,  161  students  had 
Joined  and  dejxwlted  over  WOO  Into  their 
savings. 

After  16  months  of  successful  (deration, 


the  student  credit  union  has  over  240  stu- 
dent member-owners,  which  represents  more 
than  40%  of  Its  potential  membership;  and 
the  students  have  In  excess  of  $24,000  In 
savings 

A  number  of  the  high  school  faculty  have 
Joined  the  student  credit  union  on  an  associ- 
ate member  basis,  which  means  that  they  are 
entitled  to  full  member  services  but  cannot 
vote  or  hold  an  office. 

One  of  the  teachers  explained  their  mem- 
bership as  ".  .  .  an  excellent  way  for  us 
teachers  to  express  our  faith  In  and  respect 
for  these  young  people.  By  Joining  them,  we 
can  encourage  them  and  support  them  In  one 
of  their  own  projects.  We  thought  the  Idea 
of  a  student  credit  union  was  great,  and  we 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of  It." 

Some  20  loans  have  been  approved  by  the 
credit  committee,  and  the  committee  chair- 
man says  that  only  one  application  has  been 
refused  so  far. 

The  total  loaned  out  since  the  credit  union 
was  organized  approaches  $1,600.  However, 
there  U  only  $75  now  outstanding;  and  there 
have  been  no  delinquencies  on  loan  repay- 
ments. 

"These  kids  have  accepted  credit  respon- 
sibilities much  better  than  some  of  our  adult 
borrowers  at  Port  Knox  Pederal  Credit  Un- 
ion," commented  Schaffner. 

Loans  have  been  for  such  things  as  prom 
expenses.  Homecoming  expenses,  a  Honda,  a 
mlnl-blke,  contact  lenses,  bike  repairs, 
clothes  and  gifts. 

Students'  transactions,  including  deposits, 
withdrawals,  and  loans  are  conducted  at 
school  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
before  classes  begin. 

The  student  treasurer  operates  from  his 
own  office  In  the  school  throughout  the  aca- 
demic year;  and  during  the  summer  months, 
he  Is  employed  full-time  by  Port  Knox  Credit 
Union,  where  students  come  to  transact  their 
business  directly  with  him. 

The  student  treasurer,  elected  by  the 
board  of  directors  from  his  own  number.  Is 
the  only  student  who  handles  any  money; 
and  he  is  covered  under  the  sponsoring  credit 
union's  Blanket  Bond.  All  of  the  funds  the 
treasurer  handles  are  deposited  with  the 
sponsoring  credit  union. 

Prom  the  start,  It  was  understood  by  all 
concerned  that  the  credit  union  would  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  students.  Of 
course,  the  credit  union  functions  In  accord- 
ance with  federal  credit  union  regulations 
and  bylaws.  It  Is  not  chartered,  but  It  still 
receives  periodic  examinations  by  state  and 
federal  examiners. 

While  the  students  themselves  have  full 
control  of  their  affairs,  they  do  receive  guid- 
ance and  assistance,  when  so  requested,  frcan 
Schaffner  and  myself. 

My  connection  with  the  high  school  Is  as 
a  mathematics  teacher  and  my  relationship 
with  the  student  credit  union  Is  strictly 
as  an  advisor  and  liaison  between  the  school 
administration,  the  student  organization,  and 
Port  Knox  Pederal  Credit  Union. 

I  also  have  general  supervision  of  the 
preparation  of  all  promotional  materials  for 
the  student  credit  union.  During  the  sum- 
mer, I  work  with  the  students  as  an  em- 
ployee of  Port  Knox  Pederal  Credit  Union. 
Student  officers  maintain  all  of  their  own 
records  as  required  by  law,  but  the  account- 
ing Is  done  by  the  facilities  and  personnel 
of  Port  Knox  Pederal  Credit  Union. 

In  the  legal  sense,  the  student  credit  union 
Is  operated  as  a  branch  of  Port  Knox  Ped- 
eral Credit  Union,  and  the  students'  ac- 
counts are  Integrated  Into  the  accounts  of 
that  credit  union's  regular  members. 

The  students  are  paid  dividends  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dividends  paid  by  the  spon- 
soring credit  union,  currently  6^%  per  an- 
nvmi,  paid  quarterly;  and  the  reserve  require- 
ments and  Blanket  Bond  carried  by  the 
sponsor  protect  any  losses  the  student  credit 
union  might  sustain. 
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The  sponsor  provides  facilities  for  monthly 
board  meetings,  permits  student  officials  to 
observe  Its  operations,  prints  literature  and 
business  forms  for  the  student  credit  union, 
furnishes  funds  for  contest  awards  and  door 
prizes  for  annual  membership  meetings,  and 
provides  coverages  on  credit  life  and  life 
savings  Insurances. 

Expenses  of  setting  up  and  operating  the 
program  thus  far  have  come  to  about  $600, 
all  of  which  has  come  from  the  sponsor. 

"That  is  a  small  amount  to  pay  for  the 
tremendous  educational  value  derived,"  con- 
tends Schaffner,  "and  we  are  Just  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  help  these  young 
people.  We  are  developing  the  future  leaders 
for  our  schools  and  our  credit  unions." 

There  have  been  two  annual  meetings  so 
far.  At  these  meetings,  the  members  come 
together  to  elect  officers  (all  terms  of  office 
are  for  two  years,  unless  an  officer  moves 
away),  review  financial  reports,  listen  to 
guest  speakers,  draw  tickets  for  door  prizes, 
and  enjoy  refreshments. 

The  program's  over-all  objective  Is  primar- 
ily educational.  It  Is  to  teach  the  value  of  the 
habit  of  saving  regularly  and  to  lUustrate 
firsthand  what  Is  Involved  In  credit  con- 
sumption, I.e.,  borrowing  for  provident  pur- 
poses, repaying  promptly,  establishing  credit 
ratings,  and  understanding  financial  trans- 
actions. 

As  Schaffner  expressed  It,  "All  of  the  stu- 
dents Involved  will  reap  the  benefits  of  a 
deeper  Insight  into  a  portion  of  the  economic 
and  monetary  system  of  our  nation." 

Speaking  on  behall  of  the  school  board. 
Superintendent  Roberts  remarked,  "Prom 
the  school's  standpoint,  this  program  Is  a 
good  way  for  high  school  girls  and  boys  to 
leam  the  economics  of  credit,  savings,  and 
everyday  economic  transactions  that  they'll 
be  confronted  with  the  rest  of  their  Uves.  It's 
Impossible  to  teach  this  as  a  course  In  high 
school  and  reach  as  many  students  as  this 
can.  The  potential  Is  tremendous." 

The  Port  Knox  students  have  been  com- 
mended several  times  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress for  their  efforts  vtrlth  the  credit  union. 

They  have  had  extensive  articles  pub- 
lished about  them  In  The  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  The  Credit  Union  Magazine,  all  very 
laudatory. 

CUNA  International,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  the  Education  De- 
partment of  Changing  Times  have  all  pre- 
pared and  are  distributing,  on  a  nationwide 
scale,  packets  of  Information  about  the  Fort 
Knox  Plrst  Student  Credit  Union.  These 
organizations  are  working  to  help  start  credit 
unions  In  other  high  schools  around  the 
country. 

Representative  Patman  recently  spoke  to 
his  colleagues  In  Congress  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  "...  credit  unions  In  every 
school  In  the  United  States." 

The  Port  Knox  students  are  doing  their 
part  to  achieve  Just  that,  and  they  are  proud 
to  have  been  the  start  of  It  all. 


INDEPENDENT  BANKER  OFFICIAL 
CALLS  FOR  CONTROL  OF 
BROKERED  FUNDS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Fred 
Brooks,  writing  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  Independent  Banker,  makes  a  strong 
case  against  banks  accepting  brokered 
deposits. 

Mr.  Brooks,  who  is  the  president  of 
Merchants  State  Bank  of  Dallas,  points 
out: 


Money  brokers  act  as  bankers  without  be- 
ing subject  to  banking  regulations.  They  are 
successful  partly  becaxise  the  general  public 
Is  not  aware  of  the  problems  atul  dangers  of 
brokered  transactions. 

Mr.  Brooks  also  points  out: 

The  use  of  brokered  funds  by  a  bank  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  more  than  an  unsound 
banking  practice.  Using  depositors'  money 
to  shore  up  a  marginal  loan  borders  on  being 
a  criminal  action. 

On  July  28,  I  introduced  HJl.  18676, 
the  Safe  Banking  Act  of  1970.  In  part, 
this  legislation  would  correct  the  abuses 
of  brokered  funds  by  simply  outlawing 
the  acceptance  by  a  commercial  bsuik  or 
savings  and  loan  association  of  any 
brokered  funds.  In  introducing  the  legis- 
lation, I  rejected  the  argument  proposed 
by  some  that  brokered  funds,  by  them- 
selves, su-e  not  bad.  I  pointed  out  in  my 
statement  that  brokered  f imds,  by  them- 
selves, do  create  problem  since  the  addi- 
tional funds  paid  to  the  depositor  by  the 
broker  must  be  obtained  through  some 
questionable  scheme. 

Mr.  Brooks,  a  banker  for  19  years,  backs 
up  my  belief  in  his  article.  He  points  out: 

The  money  brokers  argue  that  they  are 
not  to  blame  for  the  problem  and  that  they 
are  Just  performing  a  service.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  without  money  brokers 
there  would  be  no  brokered  fimds.  The  prob- 
lem simply  did  not  exist  before  money 
brokers  came  on  the  scene. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  Mr.  Brooks 
article  because  it  not  only  discusses  the 
problems  with  brokered  deposits,  but 
calls  for  commercial  banks  to  take  a 
strong  stand  against  such  banking  trans- 
actions : 

Brokered  Punds:  No  Place  m  a  Well-run 

Bank 

(By  Pred  T.  Brooks) 

When  deposits  In  unpredecented  amounts 
began  pouring  Into  the  Uttle  State  Bank  of 
Prairie  City,  Iowa,  not  long  ago.  It  appeared 
to  be  a  happy  situation  for  everyone  con- 
cerned. Thanks  to  deposits  generated  by  a 
money  broker,  the  $2.5  million  bank  was  able 
to  swing  a  set  of  loans  totaling  $850,000.  The 
broker  received  a  nice  fee.  Investors  earned 
Interest  on  the  deposits.  The  bank  set  up  an 
Interest  schedule  on  the  loans.  And  the  bor- 
rowers, a  group  of  about  30  companies  and 
Individuals  who  had  secured  the  deposits 
through  the  broker,  were  able  to  get  their 
loans. 

In  short.  It  seemed  to  be  a  tidy.  Imagina- 
tive transaction,  except  for  one  thing:  Iowa 
banking  officials  had  to  close  the  bank. 

CoUln  Prltz,  the  state  banking  superin- 
tendent, said  loans  which  were  classified  as 
unsound  exceeded  the  Uttle  bank's  capital 
by  many  times.  Without  the  brokered  funds, 
the  bank  could  not  have  considered  making 
one  set  of  loans  for  $850,000. 

The  closing  of  the  Prairie  City  bank  was 
one  of  eight  bank  failures  In  18  months 
linked  to  loans  and  deposits  generated  by 
money  brokers.  This  record  provides  ample 
evidence  that  brokered  funds  have  no  place 
In  a  well-rtm  bank. 

Also,  since  bank  problems  or  failures  tar- 
nish the  public  Image  of  banking  generally, 
bankers  should  take  action  to  eliminate  un- 
sound practices  In  the  Industry  as  they  arise 
rather  than  to  wait  for  Congress  or  the  super- 
visory authorities  to  do  the  Job. 

WART    or    QtnCK    MONET 

As  president  of  a  small  bank,  I  know  how 
tempting  It  might  be  to  have  my  accounts 


quickly  and  substantially  beefed  up  through 
deposits  obtained  by  a  broker  who  would  con- 
trol where  the  money  Is  lent.  But  I  also  have 
a  basic  wariness  about  quick,  hot  money 
from  any  source. 

As  banks  In  Michigan,  Utah,  Kentucky. 
Georgia,  Texas  and  Iowa  have  recently  dis- 
covered, such  transactions  do  not  always  go 
according  to  plan.  The  failures  of  these  eight 
banks  resulted  from  similar  causes  related  to 
brokered  certificates  of  deposit  or  Irrevocable 
letters  of  credit. 

In  each  of  the  cases  large  borrowers  de- 
faulted on  loans  or  were  on  the  verge  of 
doing  so.  The  loans  were  of  a  size  that  would 
be  considered  Imprudent  for  a  small  bank 
to  make.  Most  of  the  borrowers  In  each  of 
the  banks  were  from  outside  the  bank's  nor- 
mal business  area.  And  In  each  case  money 
brokers  had  generated  deposits  that  backed 
some  of  the  loans. 

A  typical  situation  might  Involve  a  pros- 
pective borrower  who  wants  to  borrow  a  sub- 
stantial sum — say  $150.000 — but  the  bank 
either  does  not  have  that  much  to  loan  or 
has  it  committed  elsewhere.  The  borrower  Is 
told  that  the  bank  will  make  the  locui  U 
he  can  generate  deposits  of  $150,000.  Since 
the  prospective  borrower  can't  find  that  kind 
of  money  elsewhere,  he  talks  to  a  money 
broker  who  finds  the  depositors  and  the  bank 
makes  the  loan. 

The  broker's  fee  for  arranging  the  deal 
may  be  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  loan.  The 
broker.  In  turn,  may  pay  the  depositors  2  per 
cent  of  his  fee  to  encourage  them,  which  Is 
m  addition  to  what  they  will  get  from  the 
bank  on  their  certificates  of  deposit,  say  6% 
per  cent. 

SERIOTTS  TROUBLE   POSSIBLE 

Not  all  transactions  of  this  type  end  m 
disaster,  of  course.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
estimates  that  about  $750  million  Is  chan- 
neled through  brokers  In  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  largest  money  broker  Is  Seaboard  Cor- 
poration of  Los  Angeles,  which  says  It  will 
place  deposits  of  $130  million  to  $150  mil- 
lion this  year,  compared  to  $50  million  In 
1968. 

But  If  the  broker  Is  unethical  or  the  third 
partly  defaults  on  the  loan,  the  bank  may 
find  Itself  In  serious  trouble.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  for  smaller  banks  that  are  left 
with  Insufficient  capital  to  carry  on  If  the 
borrower  defaults.  In  some  cases  the  borrower 
has  been  an  incompetent  business  manager, 
or  has  poured  the  money  Into  some  Ul-con- 
celved  venture  that  failed.  Some  borrowers 
have  also  been  Involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  bank. 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  with  a  num- 
ber of  state  banking  conunlssloners  and  top 
officials  of  the  PDIC,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Pederal  Reserve.  They  have 
advised  their  member  banks  "to  be  alert  to 
schemes  which  would  expose  depositors'  and 
shareholders'  fund  to  the  risks  Involved  in 
loans  based  on  brokered  'deposits.' " 

BEWARE  OF  OUT-OF-TERRITORT  LOANS 

The  federal  regulatory  agencies  have  all 
advised  banks  to  be  especially  wary  of  related 
out-of-territory  loans  which  may  appear  at- 
tractive because  of  the  amount  of  brokered 
money  that  will  be  placed  with  the  bank  If 
the  loan  Is  made.  The  policy  statement  of 
the  agencies  continues: 

"The  advertisement  of  excessive  yields  on 
deposits  solicited  for  federally  supervised 
banks  (whether  the  premium  Is  provided  by 
the  bank  or  by  others),  moreover,  is  pro- 
hibited by  substantially  Identical  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Pederal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  To  the  extent  that 
a  bank  takes  any  part  In  these  transactions 
It  Is  considered  to  be  evading  the  purposes 
of  the  Interest  rate  regulations.  Where  the 
bank  pays  a  fee  to  a  broker  and  knows  or  has 
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reuon  to  know  that  the  fee  U  being  shared 

with  the  depositor,  the  bank  Is  also  In  vlola- 

.Uon  of  the  Interest  rate  regulations  to  the 

;  artent  the  yield  to  the  depositor  exceeds  the 

\  *  maximum  permissible  rate." 

'*'  PLACED  IN  CHBCKING  ACCOUNT 

The  FDIC  Is  a  litigant  In  one  of  the  moat 
tangled  and  complex  arrangements  to  date 
involving  a  closed  bank  having  brokered 
funds.  . 

It  all  started  when  three  prospective  bor- 
rower*—a  schoolteacher  from  Detroit,  an 
auto  dealer  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  head  of 
a  leasing  firm  In  Birmingham.  Alabama- 
worked  out  a  deal  with  a  money  broker  to  get 
$3  million  from  Peoples  State  Savings  Bank 
of  Auburn  Michigan.  The  Detroit  borrower, 
who  wanted  to  develop  a  lake  resort  near 
Auburn,  was  to  get  $1.5  mlUlon  before  fe«. 
The  other  two  were  to  receive  •750,000  each. 
The  broker  agreed  to  get  deposits  of  »3 
million  to  match  the  loans. 

Two  other  brokers  were  brought  Into  the 
deal  to  help  round  up  the  deposits. 

The  little  bank  received  deposits  of  $3.7 
mlUlon  from  546  investors  around  the  coun- 
try during  an  eight-week  period  last  spring 
However,  the  money  was  not  put  Into  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  in  the  names  of  individual 
depositors,  but  Instead  was  placed  into  a 
checkmg  account  of  the  money  broker.  He 
had  withdrawn  about  $2.3  mllUon  by  the  time 
the  bank  was  closed  by  sUte  officials.  Those 
who  had  placed  their  deposit  money  with  the 
brokers  were  given  Irrevocable  letters  of 
credit  Instead  of  CDs.  The  credit  letters  were 
signed  by  the  bank's  president  and  Its  cashier 
for  the  amounts  they  put  up. 

The  broker  who  had  withdrawn  the  money 
from  the  Auburn  bank  said  he  had  disbursed 
a  total  of  •1.637.800  among  the  three  bor- 
rowers and  had  given  •116,500  as  fees  to 
"others  who  helped  arrange  the  loan."  The 
remaining  8676,000  he  kept  for  his  own  fee  or 
put  Into  an  escrow  account  to  pay  the  In- 
terest to  depositors.  He  said  his  role  as  dis- 
bursing agent  for  the  funds  was  taken  to 
protect  his  fees,  adding  that  this  was  part 
of  the  loan  agreement. 

However.  It  appears  that  no  loan  arrange- 
ments were  speUed  out  and  no  coUateral  put 

up. 

The  PDIC  Is  suing  two  of  the  borrowers 
and  the  broker  for  the  money  they  received. 
Several  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  bank 
have  brought  suit  against  the  president  and 
the  cashier  of  the  bank,  contending  that  the 
letters  of  credit  were  Issued  without  proper 
authority  and  thus  are  not  obligations  of  the 
bank.  The  FDIC  may  not  have  to  pay  off  the 
depositors  secured  by  the  brokers  If  the 
letters  of  credit  do  not  represent  vaUd  de- 
posit obligations  of  the  bank. 

AOOmONAI.     BANKS    IN     TROtTBl* 

In  addition  to  the  most  recent  series  of 
bank  faUures  linked  to  brokered  funds,  the 
practice  has  been  Involved  to  some  degree  in 
at  least  15  of  about  30  bank  closings  that 
have  occurred  since  1963.  One  government 
regulator  says  many  other  banks  may  be  In 
trouble.  He  said  10  banks  having  considerable 
amounts  of  brokered  deposits  are  being 
closely  watched. 

A  Texas  bank  failed  when  its  purchases  of 
federal  funds,  brokered  loans  and  commercial 
paper  sold,  totaled  more  than  Its  deposits. 
What  Is  the  answer  to  the  problem? 
One  suggestion  Is  to  withhold  deposit  In- 
surance from  banks  that  do  not  receive  de- 
posits In  the  ordinary  course  of  their  busi- 
ness. This  would  exempt  brokered  funds 
from  FDIC  insurance,  since  they  are  not  ob- 
tained from  the  ordlnarr  course  of  a  bank's 
bu3lnesa  f 

The  exemption  no  doubt  also  woxild  apply 
to  national  advertising  schemes,  such  as  the 
offer  by  a  LouUlana  bank  to  pay  aU  th» 
Interest  In  cash  on  the  day  a  depositor  In- 
vests In  a  five-year  certificate.  The  bank. 


which  has  a  total  capital  of  only  •300,000. 
made  the  offer  In  ads  which  ran  In  The  WaU 
Street  Journal  and  In  newspapers  through- 
out the  Southwest. 

All  the  depositor  had  to  do  was  clip  a 
coupon,  enter  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  and 
indicate  whether  he  wanted  the  Interest 
money  in  cash  or  used  to  purchase  a  car, 
boat  or  television  set. 

The  Comptroller's  office  says  the  offer  does 
not  violate  any  regulations.  However,  the 
ads  fall  to  mention  that  the  customer  In- 
curs a  tax  UabUlty  In  receiving  the  Interest 
In  a  lump  sum. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency  William  B. 
Camp  favors  making  it  a  criminal  violation 
for  a  banker  to  accept  brokered  funds  where 
tle-m  loans  must  be  made  as  a  condition  for 
the  deposit  of  such  fimds. 

The  Iowa  banking  superintendent.  Collin 
Fritz,  has  asked  aU  banks  In  the  state  to 
notify  him  If  they  are  approached  to  accept 
brokered  deposits. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation,  however,  these 
agencies  are  limited  in  the  amount  of  super- 
vision they  can  give  to  brokered  money  deals. 
TTNTAix  coJCPrnnoN 
This  lack  of  regulation  and  supervision  of 
money  brokers  also  Implies  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  over  banks.  Money  brok- 
ers act  as  bankers  without  being  subject  to 
banking  regulations.  They  are  successful 
partly  because  the  general  pubUc  is  not 
aware  of  the  problems  and  dangers  of  brok- 
ered   transactions. 

The  conscientious  banker  who  Is  dedi- 
cated to  sound  banking  principles  is  thus  at 
a  disadvantage  In  competing  for  deposits 
and  loans.  ...     ^ 

But  the  use  of  brokered  funds  by  a  bank 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  more  than  an  un- 
sound banking  practice.  Using  depositors' 
money  to  shore  up  a  marginal  loan  borders 
on  being  a  criminal  action. 

The  money  brokers  argue  that  they  are  not 
to  blame  for  the  problem,  and  that  they 
are  Just  perfomlng  a  service.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  without  money  brokers 
there  would  \>e  no  brokered  funds.  The  prob- 
lem simply  did  not  exist  before  money  brok- 
ers came  on  the  scene. 

The  Independent  banks  of  our  nation  have 
an  outstanding  record  for  customer  and  com- 
munity service.  They  are  run  by  dedicated, 
honest  individuals  who  value  their  reputa- 
tions as  careful  cviatodlans  of  the  public's 
money. 

If  we  are  to  retain  this  reputation.  It  u 
up  to  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  correct  the 
problems  in  our  Industry  ourselves.  We  can 
wait  for  Congress  or  the  supervisory  agen- 
cies to  do  It  for  us,  but  in  the  meantime, 
great  damage  may  be  done. 

We  can  start  by  recognizing  that  brokered 
funds  and  irrevocable  letters  of  credit,  as 
mentioned  above,  have  no  place  in  oxu 
ibanks. 


fact  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  rate 
will  go  up  to  6  percent  or  higher  before 
the  end  of  the  year— and  when  a  trend 
like  this  is  established,  it  may  take  a  year 
or  more  to  reverse  it. 

When  we  look  at  the  current  figures 
and  consider  the  plight  of  unemployed 
Americans  in  a  land  of  affluence,  we  can- 
not help  feeling  we  have  seen  It  all  before. 

Back  in  the  1950's,  when  the  Republi- 
cans took  office,  unemployment  was  low. 
But  it  began  to  rise  immediately,  as  Re- 
publican policies  plunged  the  Nation  into 
three  successive  recessions — the  last  and 
most  severe  producing  an  vmemployment 
rate  of  7  percent.  All  that  time,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  prosper- 
ity. But  prosperity  is  a  meaningless  word 
to  men  and  women  who  are  out  of  work. 

Now  again  we  have  the  same  pattern. 
A  Republican  administration  came  to  of- 
fice when  unemployment  was  at  the  low 
rate  of  3.3  percent— and  the  Jobless  in- 
crease began  immediately. 

But  today  there  is  one  important  dif- 
ference: in  the  midst  of  the  current  re- 
cession, we  also  have  inflation— with  high 
cost  of  living,  rising  interest  rates.  No 
wonder  working  Americans  look  back 
on  the  Democratic  administration  as  the 
days  of  full  emplosrment. 


MILLIONS  SEEKING  WORK 

(Mr.  BOGOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thought 
of  AV2  million  Americans  seeking  Jobs 
that  are  not  to  be  found  is  disheartening, 
but  it  is  even  more  disheartening  to  read 
the  forecasts  of  such  authorities  as  Louis 
Bean  that  this  number  will  continue  to 
increase  if  Republican  economic  policies 
persist. 

Unemployment  reached  a  rate  of  5 
percent  again  in  July — after  a  temporary 
drop  to  4.7  percent  in  Jvme — and  is  now 
at  the  highest  rate  in  6  years.  There  Is 
no  evidence  of  a  downtrend  in  sight.  In 


CONSERVATION  GROUPS 
TALK  MERGER 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
past  2  weeks,  two  of  the  Nation's  oldest 
water  development  and  conservation 
groups— the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  and  Water  Resources  As- 
sociated—took initial  steps  to  merge. 

The  merger  of  these  two  organizations 
would  bring  together,  in  a  single  orga- 
nization, two  of  the  Nation's  most  effec- 
tive groups  working  for  water  conserva- 
tion and  water  resource  development. 

This  is  a  significant  event  for  anycaie 
concerned  about  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources, and  I  am  therefore  inserting  the 
announcement  in  the  Record  and  calling 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Two  articles  about  the  merger  follow: 
[Prom  the  New  Orleans  States-Item, 

July  29.  1970] 
CoNsravATiON  Oboups  Taue  Mxboex 
Washington,  D.C. — Officials  of  two  of  the 
nation's  oldest  water  development  and  con- 
servation groups — one  of  them  founded  in 
New  Orleans  in  1919 — took  Initial  merger 
steps  at  a  brief  ceremony  here  yesterday. 

Dale  Miller,  president  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  said  the  move. 
If  ratified  by  the  members,  "will  give  us  a 
strong  and  unified  voice  in  advocating  bettw 
water  programs." 

He  Joined  F.  A.  Mechllng.  president  of 
Water  Resources  Associated,  In  signing  a 
"memorandum  of  intent  to  merge,"  which 
wlU  be  distributed  to  the  members  and  put 
on  the  agenda  of  each  organization's  conven- 
tion next  winter. 

Mechllng,  who  Is  also  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  A.  L.  Mechllng  Barge  Line  Inc.,  of 
JoUet,  ni.,  said  the  merger  will  give  the  new 
organization  about  3.400  members.  pracU- 
cally  all  of  them  representatives  of  local  or- 
ganizations active  in  improving  water  trans- 
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portatlon.  flood  prevention,  soil  conservation 
and  related  benefits. 

Water  Resources  Associated  originated  as 
the  Mlsslselppl  Valley  Association  In  New 
Orleans  In  1919  primarily  to  bolster  fiood 
control  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  to  pro- 
mote international  trade  through  the  New 
Orleans  port.  The  Interests  of  the  organiza- 
tion widened  and  the  headquarters  was 
moved  first  to  St.  Louis  and  two  years  ago  to 
Washington,  where  the  new  name  was 
adopted  earlier  this  year  to  Include  wider 
geographic  areas  and  more  divergent  Interest 
groups. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
originated  18  years  before  its  sister  organiza- 
tion. Its  chief  activity  is  an  annual  meeting 
at  which  a  list  of  recommended  public  works 
projects  is  drawn  up  for  presentation  to 
Congress. 

The  WRA  will  hold  its  next  annual  meet- 
ing m  Chicago  Jan.  31.  to  discuss  the  merger 
plan  and  the  NRHC  will  meet  here  about 
six  weeks  later. 

The  merger  proposal  calls  for  a  board  of 
governors  representing  the  17  major  U.S. 
river  basin  districts.  There  will  be  a  15-man 
executive  committee,  a  slate  of  national  vice- 
presidents  composed  of  members  of  Congress, 
an  advisory  board,  a  state  vice-president  for 
each  of  the  50  states,  a  chairman  and  a 
president. 

[From    the    Port    of   New    Orleans    Weekly 

Bulletin.  Aug.  1. 19701 
Wateb  RssotntcES,  Rivers,  Harbors  Congrxbs 
Mkrcr 
Ranking  officers  of  the  nation's  two  larg- 
est, oldest  and  most  active  conservation  and 
resource  development  organizations,  Nation- 
al Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  and  Water 
Resotirces  Associated  (formerly  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association),  have  signed  a 
"Memorandum  of  Intent  to  Merge." 

Directors  of  the  two  groups  had  previously 
expressed  overwhelming  approval  of  the  con- 
solidation. 

The  imltlng  of  WJIA.  and  NJl.  tt  H.C.  is 
expected  to  bring  a  more  unified  and  effec- 
tive approach  at  the  national  level  to  pro- 
mote sound,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive 
water  resource  development  in  order  to  con- 
tinue and  expedite  programs  that  are  social- 
ly and  economically  beneficial  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States — water  quality  control, 
navigation,  reclamation,  soil  conservation, 
environmental  enhancement,  recreation,  ir- 
rigation, flood  control — and  others. 

Signing  for  Water  Resources  Associated 
was  F.  A.  Mechllng,  their  president,  who 
Is  also  executive  vice-president  and  secretary 
of  A.  L.  MechUng  Barge  Line.  Inc..  JoUet.  ni. 
For  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
was  Dale  Miller,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board.  Mr.  Miller  Is  also  president  at  the 
Qulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association. 

Negotiations  will  now  proceed  with  a  view 
toward  ratification  by  the  full  membership 
of  both  organizations.  The  proposal  wlU  be 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  WJl.A.,  Jan. 
31-Feb.  1,  1971,  in  Chicago,  and  at  the  con- 
vention of  National  Rivera  and  Harbors 
Congress  in  Washington,  D.C,  about  six 
weeks  later. 

Water  Resources  Associated  was  founded 
In  New  Orleans  in  1919.  Its  original  pur- 
pose was  to  bolster  flood  protection  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  river  and  to  promoto  in- 
ternational trade  through  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans.  The  association  grew  in  member- 
ship and  interests  to  become  known  as 
"America's  Voice  in  Water  Resources."  In 
1968  the  headquarters  office  was  moved 
from  St.  Loiils,  Mo.,  to  Washington,  D.C. 
At  the  annual  meeting  earUer  this  year  the 
new  name  was  adopted. 

Organized  in  1901.  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  has  brought  together 
pubUc-mlnded  citizens  devoted  to  conserva- 
tion, development  and  control  of  the  na- 


tion's rich  water  supply.  Its  organization 
Includes  a  broad-based  membership  at  the 
local,  state  and  federal  levels.  The  work  of 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has 
been  commended  by  Presidents  since  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

For  further  Information  contact  C.  Q. 
Wiggins,  III.  Director  of  Information,  Water 
Resources  Associated.  1130  Seventeenth 
Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  or 
phone  202/223-0652. 


CRIME  PROTECTION  INSURANCE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  robbery 
of  a  small  grocery  store,  or  the  midnight 
burglary  of  a  clothing  store,  are  unfor- 
tunately crimes  of  such  minor  impact 
and  jading  regularity  today  that  they 
attract  little  public  notice.  Yet,  this  type 
of  crime  has  tremendous  impact  on  the 
lives  of  the  victimized  businessman  and 
his  family.  How  many  families  today 
have  the  kind  of  financial  resources  that 
can  easily  absorb  a  stretun  of  small,  but 
financially  crippling,  losses  due  to  crime? 
All  too  often  it  is  the  small  businessman, 
who  has  no  influence  at  city  hall  and  no 
corporate  lobbyist  working  on  his  behalf, 
who  is  quietly  bearing  a  major  share  of 
the  financial  toll  of  crime. 

The  traditional  American  reliance  on 
the  insurance  industry — a  reliance  that 
has  helped  this  country  grow — is  not 
proving  adequate  to  meet  the  challenge 
today.  The  problem  of  crimes  against 
businesses  has  became  so  severe  that 
where  theft,  burglary,  and  robbery  insur- 
ance are  available,  their  cost  is  prohibi- 
tive. And  we  cannot  blame  the  insurance 
industry  for  these  high  rates:  their  ac- 
turarial  tables  tell  a  sad  story.  It  is  un- 
realistic for  us  to  expect  private  insur- 
ance companies  to  subsidize,  in  effect, 
the  businessman  operating  in  a  high- 
crime  area.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  sit  back  and  let  these  small  busi- 
nesses die  because  they  cannot  get  insur- 
ance, and  they  cannot  operate  success- 
f  uUy  without  it. 

In  May,  a  man  who  testified  before 
oiu"  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
Washington  hearings  called  to  say  good- 
bye. He  and  his  family  have  moved  to 
Canada,  victims  of  the  cost  of  crime  in 
Washington.  This  man  is  no  alarmist.  He 
simply  found  it  impossible  to  profitably 
operate  his  bait  and  tackle  shop  after 
his  insui'ance  was  canceled  because  of 
repeated  robberies.  When  he  tried  to  get 
insurance  with  another  company — ^he 
eventually  contacted  over  100  of  them — 
he  found  that  he  could  get  insurance  for 
$10,000  to  $12,000  a  year.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  a  small  businessman  to  bear 
such  a  great  cost  and  still  take  home 
some  profit  to  his  family. 

This  man's  store  was  in  high-crime 
area  in  Northwest  Washington,  but  the 
robberies  there  branded  him  for  life. 
Even  if  he  moved  to  any  of  our  50  States, 
his  insurance  would  be  the  same  $10,000 
or  $12,000  a  year.  The  only  way  he  could 
escape  the  past  of  which  he  was  an  un- 
fortunate victim  was  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  allow  this  to  hap- 


pen. I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  al- 
low this  to  happen.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  help  provide  relief  for 
storm-torn  and  riot-torn  areas,  can  pro- 
vide insurance  on  the  mortgages  of 
homeowners,  surely  we  can  help  the  Na- 
tion's small  businessman  stay  in  business. 
I  think  this  Government  must  find  the 
resources  to  establish  a  mechanism  that 
would  provide  insurance — at  reasonable 
rates — ^to  merchants  in  high-crime  areas. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  these  mer- 
chants be  able  to  continue  to  operate  be- 
cause they  are  an  Important  part  of  the 
community  as  well  as  the  livelihood  for  a 
family.  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  act,  high 
crime  areas  will  soon  be  devoid  of  busi- 
ness— except  for  those  which  charge  such 
high  prices  that  they  can  absorb  theft 
and  burglary  losses.  And  these  stores,  of 
course,  will  hardly  be  welcome  in  the 
community.  The  flight  of  responsible 
businessmen  to  the  suburbs  will  hinder 
rather  than  help  this  country's  fight 
against  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  today 
I  am  introducing  HR.  18917  along  with 
the  following  Congressmen :  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Leg- 
GETT,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
TuNNET,  and  Mr.  Kee. 

If  enacted,  HJl.  18917  will  become 
the  Business  Crime  Insurance  Act  of  1970. 
The  bill  would  establish,  as  a  division  of 
the  Federal  Insurance  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  a  small  business  crime  in- 
surance division.  The  division  would 
make  available  to  small  business  con- 
cerns policies  insuring  against  losses  re- 
sulting from  criminal  acts  to  the  extent 
that  such  insurance  is  not  available  from 
other  sources  at  reasonable  rates. 

Our  bill  would  set  up  a  revolving  fimd 
with  tm  initial  capital  investment  of  $50 
million,  with  the  added  proviso  that  the 
total  amoimt  of  outstanding  obligations 
may  not  at  any  time  exceed  $100  million. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  there  are  al- 
ready pending  before  this  Congress  a 
number  of  bills  that  would  give  similar 
authority  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. However,  we  are  convinced  that 
this  authority  would  more  logically  lie 
with  HUD.  For  it  is  that  department  that 
is  ah'eady  administering  insurance  for 
riot-torn  areas.  AdditionaUy,  HUD  has 
the  model  cities  program,  which  includes 
among  those  cities  some  of  the  highest 
high-crime  areas  in  this  Nation. 

For  those  reasons,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Federal  Insurance  Administration 
should  handle  the  program  instead  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

It  is  our  imderstandlng  that  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  cur- 
rently studying  this  problem,  and  we 
would  hope  that  they  would  take  this  bill 
into  accoimt  for  their  consideration.  We 
would  hope  for  early  enactment  by  this 
bodyofHJl.  18917. 
The  bill  follows: 

H  Jl.  18917 
A  biU  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administration  to  make  crime 
protection    Insurance    avaUable    to   smaU 
business  concerns 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.  That  this 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Business  Crime  In- 
surance Act  ot  1970". 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established,  as  a 
division  ol  the  Federal  Insurance  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  a  SmaU  Business  Crime 
Insurance  Division  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Division"),  which  shaU  be  under  the 
dliecUon  of  an  Associate  AdnUnlstrator  for 
Crime  Insurance  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  3.  The  Division  shall  make  available 
to  small  business  concerns  insurance  policies 
insuring  against  losses  resulting  from  crimi- 
nal acts  to  the  extent  that  such  Insurance 
Is  not  available  to  such  concerns  from  other 
sources  on  reasonable  terms.  To  the  extent 
considered  appropriate,  the  InstallaUon  of 
burgular  alarms  or  other  improvements  In 
architectural  design  and  security  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  loss  may  be  made  a  condition  to 
the  provision  of  insurance  under  this  Act 
to  any  buslneee  concern. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  obtain  funds  to  provide  the 
caplUl  needed  for  carrying  out  this  Act  and 
to  provide  the  reserves  against  losses  nec- 
essary to  operate  the  program  under  this 
Act  on  a  sound  basis,  the  Division  may  issue 
notes  and  obligations  for  purchase  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  the  amount 
of  the  notes  and  obllgaUons  Issued  to  pro- 
vide IniOal  capital  for  the  program  under 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  $50,000,000,  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  notes  and  obligations 
issued  and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  may 
not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

(b)  Notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  under 
subsection   (a)   shall  be  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  have  such  maturities,  bear 
such  interest,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Crime  Insurance 
with   the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of   the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized    and    directed    to   purchase    any 
notes   and    other   obligations    Issued    under 
subsection    (a)    and    for   such    purposes    is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  \uider  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  such 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  such  Act  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchases  of  such 
notes  and  other  obllgaUons.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by   the  Secretary   of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  proceeds  of  the  notes  and 
other  obligations  issued  tmder  section  4. 
along  with  all  premium  Income,  Interest 
income,  and  other  income  derived  under  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  in  a  revolving  fund  in 
the  Treasury  to  be  known  as  the  Business 
Crime  Insurance  Fund.  Any  monies  In  the 
Fund  not  currently  needed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  may  be  invested  In  obligations  of. 
or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by,  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  losses  sustained  under  policies 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  2,  and  any  non- 
administrative  expenses  arising  under  the 
program  under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  Business  Crime  Insurance  Fund.  No 
administrative  expenses  may  be  paid  from  the 
Fund. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  read  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday, 
August  9.  1970,  attributing  statements 
to  Postmaster  General  Winton  Blount 
which  in  my  opinion  prejudice  the  future 
of  the  new  Postal  Service.  I  assume  these 
statements  are  correct  by  reason  of  the 
fact  I  have  not  seen  a  retraction  by  Mr, 
Blount. 

If  there  were  any  doubts  in  my  mind 
regarding  my  vote  opposing  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  Mr.  Blount  has 
removed  them. 

According  to  the  presentation  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  before  our  com- 
mittee, the  main  purpose  of  the  bill, 
which  Is  awaiting  the  President's  signa- 
ture was  to  create  a  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, independent  of  the  Congress. 
This  was  done  in  the  bill.  Now  we  find 
the  Postmaster  General  criticizing  what 
Congress  has  approved  on  the  grounds, 
according  to  Blount's  statement  in  the 
Washington  Post: 

Now  the  postal  lobbies  will  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  Just  five  Commissioners 
where  they  have  been  lobbying  all  538  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


ing  jurisdiction  over  national  transpor- 
tation policies. 

Finally  in  the  article.  Mr.  Blount  Is 
reported  to  have  said  that  Members  of 
Congress  would  correct  these  faults  in 
the  legislation  once  they  recover  from 
the  whole  'traumatic  experience"  of 
postal  reform.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if 
Mr.  Bloimt's  statements  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  represent  the  kind  of  poli- 
cies which  will  guide  the  Postal  Service 
in  the  future,  the  whole  Nation  is  in  for 
some  "traumatic  experiences  "—and  on 
a  permanent  basis. 


BLOUNT  HITS  POSTAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per-' 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


The  inference  Is  that  the  Congress  has 
been  responsive  to  mail  users  lobbying 
in  the  past  and  that  in  the  future  the 
President    will    appoint    five    Commis- 
sioners who  also  will  be  adversely  in- 
fluenced by  the  mail  user  lobbyists.  This 
cynical  approach  by  Mr.  Blount  at  the 
beginning  of  the  much  heralded  new 
Postal  Service  does  not  afford  much  en- 
couragement  to   the  American   people. 
I  cannot  understand  what  Mr.  Blount 
wants.  The  bill  which  was  approved  by 
the  Congress  contains  over  90  percent 
of    what    he    requested.    This   kind    of 
"shooting  from  the  hip "  practically  de- 
stroys the  effectiveness  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Conmiission  before  it  has  been  activated. 
At  another  place  in  the  article.  Blount 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  is  silly  to 
limit  the  salary  of  the  new  Postmaster 
General  to  $60,000  per  year,  as  provided 
in  the  bill.  It  is  my  view  that  compared 
with  the  responsibilities  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  who  are  paid  $60,000 
annually,  the  responsibilities  of  the  head 
of  the  Postal  Service  are  insignificant. 
If  this  is  the  view  that  Mr  Blount  takes 
regarding  the  salaries  of  future  postal 
officials,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  new  Postal  Service  will 
have  its  headquarters  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  In  some  plush  resort  area 
with  golf  courses,  private  airplanes  for 
the  Board  of  Governors,  club  houses  for 
guests   of  postal   officials,   fishing   and 
game  reserves  and  all  the  other  frills 
enjoyed  by  some  private  corporations. 
Another  statement  which  is  attributed 
to  Mr.  Bloimt  In  the  article  Is  to  the 
effect  that  the  bUl  provides  favoritism 
to  the  airlines  which  is  not  accorded  the 
railroads  and  the  motor  carriers.  This 
simply  Is  not  true.  The  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Representative  Staggers,  has  In- 
dicated that  if  Mr.  Blount  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  provisions  relating  to  air  car- 
riers, he  should  submit  legislation  to  the 
proper  committee  which  is  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  hav- 


MORE  LIGHT   ON   "L-I-G-H-G-H-T' 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  the  Honorable  William  J. 
ScHERLE,  have  not  gone  unnoticed.  His 
recent  exposure  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Debacle 
in  awarding  a  $750  prize  for  a  one-word 
poem,  was  used  as  the  basis  for  a  broad- 
cast by  Al  Capp,  the  well-known  creator 
of  "Li'l  Abner." 

Mr.  Capp's  commentary  was  so  much 
to  the  point  that  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
shared  with  others.  The  script  follows: 
Ra:  LacHCHT 

Senator  Kennedy  rarely  stops  beefing  about 
the  $37  million  a  year  the  Armed  Services 
spend  on  its  public  Information  depart- 
ment .  .  .  only  Senator  Kennedy  calls  It  their 
publicity  department.  And  that,  of  course, 
gives  It  a  rather  more  frivolous  air  than  a 
department  deserves  which  spends  most  of 
that  sum  paying  GIs  to  provide  military  In- 
formation to  the  Nation,  and  its  press  .  .  . 
and  to  its  Senators. 

But  I  have  never  heard  him  utter  a  wora 
about  the  $180  mlUion  spent  by  a  group  of 
has-beens,  third-rates  and  dUettantes  .  .  . 
who  couldnt  pass  physicals  .  .  .  P;o"P«l  ""J" 
der  the  impressive  organizational  title  of  tne 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. ...»    „^j 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  recently  offered  a  $750  prize  for 
a  one-word  poem  I  can't  recite  the  winning 
poem   .   .   .  I'll   speU  It  and  you  recite  it: 

T    T  f -H-fl-H-T 

When  Congressman  William  Scherle  com- 
plained that  he  couldn't  understand  it,  the 
Foundation  haughtily  replied  that  quote 
"Your  middle  American  background  renders 
you  unqualified  to  understand  It."  unquote 
^  So  I'm  submitting  a  one-word  poem  to  the 
National  Foundation.  It  Is  dedicated  to  them. 
It  is  spelled:  P-H-P-H-P-H-O-N-E-T-S. 

That  ovight  to  be  worth  twice  $750.  It  s  no 
easier  to  pronounce  ...  but  anyone  can  un- 
derstand It.  Anyone  of  us  in  middle  America 
anyhow. 

PRISONERS    OF    WAR.-OUR    MOST 

IMPORTANT  ISSUE  IN  THE  PARIS 

PEACE  TALKS 

(Mr  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  first 
meeting  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Ambas- 
sador Bruce  made  a  statement  in  which 
he  listed  three  issues  to  which  serious 
attention  should  be  turned.  These  are: 
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The  withdrawal  of  troops,  a  political  set- 
tlement, and  the  Issues  Involving  the 
prisoners  of  war.  I  commend  his  state- 
ment to  your  reading: 
Text  op  Opening  Statement  Delwered  bt 
Ambassador  Bbdce  at  78th  Plenary  Ses- 
sion OF  Paris  Meetings,  August  6.  1970 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  President  NUon 
has  stated,  the  United  States  is  renewing  Its 
efforts  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  tragic  conflict  In  Vlet-Nam,  a  settlement 
that  win  bring  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  It  Is 
my  earnest  hope  that  discussions  between 
our  two  sides  will  now  enter  a  more  produc- 
tive phase. 

The  United  States  desires  an  early  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  war.  We  do  not  seek 
a  military  solution.  We  seek  no  military 
bases  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  We  insist  on  no 
military  ties. 

Both  sides  have  spoken  of  the  one  essen- 
tial condition  for  such  a  settlement:  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  have  the  op- 
portunity to  determine  their  own  future 
without  outside  interference.  For  the  people 
of  South  Vlet-Nam  to  be  able  to  determine 
their  future  without  outside  Interference 
they  should  be  free  of  the  use  of  force  and 
the  threat  of  force  from  whatever  quarter. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  eighteen  months 
we  have  made  a  number  of  proposals  for  a 
settlement  based  on  these  principles.  You 
have  also  made  certain  proposals.  What  Is 
required  now  Is  an  effort  to  narrow  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  sides  and  to  find 
a  basis  of  agreement. 

As  a  result  of  the  dlsctisslon  thus  far.  we 
know  what  the  central  Issues  are  to  which 
we  must  now  turn  our  attention  with  re- 
newed vigor.  These  Issues  are  the  withdrawal 
of  troops,  a  political  settlement  and  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Experience  has  shown  that  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  negotiated  solutions  to  these 
Immensely  complex  issues.  But  I  believe  ex- 
perience will  also  show  that  solutions  can 
be  found  If  there  Is  a  genuine  will  on  both 
sides  to  face  realities  with  sincerity  and  quiet 
resolve.  The  world  certainly  expects  those 
qualities  of  us  as  we  pursue  these  talks. 

In  so  doing,  I  hope  that  we  can  avoid 
propaganda  and  harsh  language  and  settle 
down  to  businesslike  discussion  of  Issues. 
It  Is  also  time,  I  suggest,  to  set  aside  the 
language  of  preconditions  and  of  demands 
for  one-sided  action. 

I  am  here,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  discuss 
all  of  the  proposals  we  have  made  both  In 
public  and  In  private  as  well  as  to  discuss 
the  proposals  you  have  made.  Our  purpose  Is 
to  reach  the  earliest  possible  negotiated  set- 
tlement which  gives  due  consideration  to  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  both  sides.  We  set 
forth  no  preconditions  to  negotiation.  Both 
sides  need  to  examine  each  other's  position 
realistically.  We  both  need  to  take  another 
look. 

If  we  set  about  our  task  at  these  meetings 
In  this  spirit.  I  believe  we  could  find  the  way 
to  a  genuine  negotiation  of  a  settlement  o^ 
the  Vlet-Nam  conflict.  I  ask  for  your  coop- 
eration In  this  task:  I  offer  you  mine. 


BY  A  VOTE  OP  350  TO  15,  CONGRESS 
DOWNGRADES  THE  AMERICAN 
WOMAN 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  must 
be  saddened  by  the  prospects  for  woman- 
hood as  a  result  of  the  vote  yesterday  on 
the  so-called  equal  rights  amendment 
bill.  Passage  of  this  election  year  gim- 


mick has  in  my  opinion  soimded  the 
official  death  knell  of  chivalry  and  effec- 
tively downgraded  the  American  woman. 
Passage  of  the  amendment  bill  has 
shaken  more  traditions,  more  of  the  folk- 
ways and  mores  of  society  than  has  any 
other  single  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
past  100  years.  While  I  am  not  averse  to 
change,  I  am  fearful  of  kicking  over  the 
traces  of  society  embodied  in  the  cen- 
turies-old premise  that  it  is  the  male's 
primary  duty  and  responsibility  in  life 
to  provide.  The  logical  extension  of  the 
bill  passed  yesterday  is  to  end  that  noble 
tradition. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  put  the 
whole  matter  succintly  when  he  called 
this  a  "blunderbuss  bill."  The  noble  ob- 
jective was  to  end  discrimination  agadnst 
women;  the  result  will  be  just  the  op- 
posite. The  rights  now  enjoyed  by  women 
in  the  real  world  and  in  the  written  and 
unwritten  laws  of  the  land  will,  must, 
be  called  into  question.  The  leader  of  the 
forces  which  effected  passage  of  the  bill 
said  that  where  physical  differences  have 
a  real  effect,  the  law  will  continue  to 
recognize  them.  Why?  Is  the  gentlelady 
from  Michigan  telling  us  that  she  expects 
equality  under  the  law  to  meaui  some- 
thing other  than  equality? 

The  list  of  societal  changes  which 
would  result  from  this  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  legion — a  few 
examples  will  illustrate  the  point: 

Criminal  laws  in  every  State  in  the 
Nation  that  differ  in  the  ages  of  respon- 
sibility by  sex  would  be  stricken  as  being 
imconstitutional. 

Marriage  laws  in  many  States  that  dif- 
fer in  the  age  of  consent,  and  which  give 
any  advantage  to  women  for  contractual 
purposes  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Criminal  laws  such  as  dealing  with 
rape,  seduction,  and  certain  types  of  as- 
sult  that  now  apply  only  to  men  would 
have  to  be  challenged  as  being  "discrimi- 
natory." 

Labor  laws  that  give  special  privileges 
to  women,  such  as  for  santitary  condi- 
tions and  hours  of  employment  would  be 
stricken  down. 

In  property  law,  if  a  woman  is  granted 
the  sole  right  to  dispose  of  her  separate 
property  without  her  husband's  consent, 
he  too  must  be  allowed  to  deed  away  his 
property,  without  the  signature  of  his 
wife. 

The  dower  rights  of  a  widow  in  her 
husband's  estate,  and  her  right  to  elect  to 
take  against  his  will  which  attempts  her 
disinheritance,  must  be  abolished  im- 
less  identical  rights  in  his  wife's  estate 
are  given  to  the  husband. 

Alimony  would  have  to  be  abolished — 
or  made  a  two-way  street.  Any  legal 
preference  given  to  the  women  in  respect 
to  child  custody,  upon  divorce,  would 
have  to  be  abolished  as  being  "discrimi- 
natory." 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  societal 
change  that  would  have  to  follow  from 
such  a  constitutional  amendment  would 
be  in  the  field  of  retirement  benefits  and 
privileges.  Federal,  State,  and  private 
retirement  programs  are  based  on  differ- 
ences between  men  and  women,  and 
every  one  that  I  know  anything  about 


gives  a  decided  advantage  to  w<Hnen. 
The  most  glaring  example  of  "sex  dis- 
crimination" on  the  books  now  is  that 
which  allows  a  woman  to  draw  social 
security  benefits  at  age  62  whereas  her 
husband  is  not  eligible  until  age  65. 

Last  but  not  least,  should  we  have  to 
conscript  citizens  for  the  armed  services 
in  the  future,  women,  along  with  men, 
must  assuredly  be  subject  to  military 
service  and  all  that  implies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  been  med- 
dling too  much  in  the  everyday  lives  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
bill  passed  yesterday  is  the  most  perni- 
cious piece  of  meddling  I  have  had  the 
dubious  honor  of  voting  against  in  my 
21  years  in  the  House. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  in  their  fore- 
sight and  wisdom,  required  a  three- 
fourths  majority  approval  by  the  State 
legislatures  before  the  Constitution 
could  be  amended.  It  is  my  hope  that  in 
the  ratification  process,  with  time  for 
hearings,  for  reflection,  for  deliberation, 
for  calm  and  reasoned  debate,  the  States 
will  not  fall  into  the  trap  laid  before  a 
vote-conscious  Congress. 

I  know  already  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  are  having  "second  thoughts" 
about  the  bill  which  passed  so  over- 
whelmingly. In  fact.  I  have  been  con- 
gratulated time  and  time  agiun  today  by 
the  "yea  sayers"  for  standing  firm  and 
voting  "right."  I  am  convinced  that 
when  the  women  of  America  realize 
what  the  Congress  has  proposed  to  do 
with  their  status  and  position  in  society 
they  will  object  in  most  strenuous  terms. 

Based  on  the  memory  of  my  mother 
and  on  the  love  and  respect  of  my  wife 
and  daughter,  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  any  measure  which  di- 
minishes their  status  as  American 
women. 


THE  POSTAL  REFORM  ACT 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
Postal  Reform  Act  is  of  great  historical 
signiflcance.  It  is  the  first  such  reform 
in  the  history  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  82  years  ago,  in  1888, 
another  significant  law  was  enacted,  the 
so-called  8-hour  law  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  hours  for  postal  workers,  as  well 
as  providing  overtime  for  hours  in  ex- 
cess of  a  normal  workday. 

I  was  recently  presented  with  a  vol- 
umn  commemorating  a  July  4,  1888,  pa- 
rade in  honor  of  the  passage  of  the  8- 
hour  law.  While  most  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  photographs  of  postal 
workers,  there  is  a  foreward  describing 
the  conditions  which  then  existed  and  a 
history  of  the  law's  passage. 

I  believe  that  this  foreword  has  great 
significance  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress interested  in  improving  working 
conditions  for  postal,  as  well  as  all  work- 
ers, and  I  am  inserting  the  history  into 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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SOCVSNIB  or  THX  CTLKBiATION  OF  THBP*M- 
AM  OF  TH«  8-HOUM  LAW.  AND  RKKFTION 
OIVXN  BT  THE  N«W  YORK  LFTTtt  CAMUM' 
ABSOCIATION  TO  THX  LFTTD  CAKWIXS  OF  TKI 

UNTTB)  Statxs.  New  Toek.  Jult  4.  1888 
Committee    of    Arrangements:     Oto.    H. 
NewBom.  Cbalnnan:   Edward  P.  Mone.  Sec- 
retary: Jamee  McVey;  Prank  Merrett;  Solo- 

To  the  Letter  Curriers  of  the  United  SUtee: 
The  object  ol  this  book  Is  to  commemorate 
the  arst  parade  oT  the  letter  carriers  of  the 
united  State*,  and  the  recepUon  tendered 
to  them  by  the  Letter  Carriers"  Association 
connected  with  the  New  York  poet  office. 
The  cause  or  causes,  as  "l"****.  ^•'*'  "^^ 
tM  of  interest  as  the  years  roU  by  and  the 
prominent  figures  of  the  men  ef«f8«d  In 
It  and  the  other  circumstances  which  led  up 
to  the  demonstration,  may  be  forgotten. 
even  by  their  friends.  But  the  parade  and 
receptton,  their  cause  and  meaning,  we 
would  have  Uve.  so  that  the  men  who  wlU 
occupy  the  places  of  the  men  of  to-day.  we 
^Ik  to  it  that  no  backward  step  Is  taken 
and  no  halt  ordered  in  the  progreeslve  march 
of  a  higher  dvillzaUon. 

ThTpoetal  service  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
fast  becoming  the  most  Important  branch  of 
the  public  service.  It  already  claims  more 
attenuon  than  that  of  the  war  departmwQt 
or  the  navy.  Who  wUl  be  the  next  Poet- 
Master  General  wUl  soon  be  a  more  Impor- 
tant question  to  the  people  than  who  wUl  be 
President.  The  business  of  the  country  la 
being  done  largely  to-day.  and  \n  «»«  J^; 
cre*^   volume,  by  the  poet  office.  What 
with  Its  money  order  department.  Its  posU^ 
notes  and  regUtered  letter  system,  its  special 
letter*,  its  Increasing  army  of  letter  carriers, 
who  are  every  year  invading  new  cities  and 
towna— and  It  would  seem  that  under  the 
present  favor  with  which  the  free  ^ellvery 
ivBtem  is  fostered  by  that  able  gentleman. 
^L  Bates,  superintendent  of  that  dlvlsion- 
toe  ume  cannot  be  far  dl»tf^t-  7^«^^« 
letter  carrier  will  be  seen  «llU«onUy  swUng 
for  the  citizens  of  this  RepubUc  at  Its  far- 
thest comer.  ^  ...4„«« 
Then,  we  think,  we  see  In  the  near  future, 
the  postal  saving  bank,  and  then  Just  a  Uttle 
behind  that,  the  postal  telegraph.  And  when 
that  comes,  the  post  office  department  will 
be  more  than  ever  before,  the  chief  adjunct 
to  ^uTclvUlzatlon.  But  It  U  with  the  last 
man  In  the  service  which  we  know  the  best, 
having  been  in  it  for  a  long  term  of  years 
SaTle  have  to  do  at  this  ti^«;  *°f„^,,'^ 
last  only  In  the  sense  that  he  deal,  directly 
with   the   people,   and   repreeents  the   poet 
office  department  in  the  public  eye. 

The  business  man  opens  his  maU.  gett  dm 
orders,  drafu,  checks  and  bills  from  W«  car- 
rier He  knows  no  other  post  office  official 
tnaii  the  earner:  and  Indeed,  cares  to  know 
no  other.  So  with  all  other  citizens.  The  man 
m  arav  who  walks  Into  his  office,  store,  or 
stands  on  his  stoop  ringing  his  beU.  tortngtog 
letters  of  business,  of  pleasure,  or  of  sad- 
ness. U  to  him  the  most  important  man  In 
the  post  office.  This  being  true.  It »»  Pl"""* 
to  toow  that  the  army  of  true  citizen  offi- 
cials is  increasing,  and  will  soon  sprMd  •" 
over  the  land,  because  of  their  usefulness  as 
disseminators  of  knowledge  and  as  a  help  to 

civilization.  .^.h_ 

The  tree  delivery  system,  when  nrst  estab- 
llahed.  was  a  sort  of  experiment  tried  In  a  few 
dUee.  and  was  built  on  a  correspondingly 
■man  foundation.  While  the  system  has  ex- 
panded, the  basis  on  which  It  was  buUt  re- 
mains about  the  same.  The  letter  carrier  was 
considered  the  fifth  wheel  of  the  coach,  while 
In  fact,  he  has  become  in  many  localities,  the 
oow;h  ItseU.  When  the  system  was  estab- 
lished, the  salary  of  the  carrier  was  left  to  the 
caprice  of  the  Postmaster  Oeneral.  "were' 
the  vacations;  so  when  one  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral wanted  cheap  labor,  be  eiiq>loyed  men  at 
$400  per  year,  wd  rwluoed  the  maximum  of 


salary  to  9831  per  year.  It  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture how  much  salaries  woiUd  have  been 
forced  down,  had  It  not  been  for  the  earnest 
efrorts  of  the  carriers  of  that  day.  led  by  such 
men  as  Messrs.  HamUton.  Dytch  and  Dorsey 
of  Philadelphia.  Fred  Rose  of  Brooklyn.  P.  J. 
Goodwin  and  James  Hennessey  of  New  York, 
and  aided  by  the  Hon.  S.  8.  Cox.  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  of 
Maine.  In  the  Senate. 

Then  the  matter  of  salary  was  fixed  by  law 
a  little  lower  than  it  was  at  first,  but  It  was 
satisfactory  because  fixed.  That  was  the  first 
victory  for  the  carriers  of  the  United  States. 
A  few  years  later,  the  matter  of  vacations  was 
brought  up.  It  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  annual  vacations  enjoyed  for  ten  days. 
were  not  warranted  by  law.  The  carriers  were 
again  called  on  to  organize,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  vacation  fixed  by  Uw.  The  same 
men  were  called  to  the  front  as  before;  and 
the  resiUt  was  the  same.  Congress  gave  a 
quick  assent  to  the  proposition.  So  the  car- 
riers now  enjoy  a  vacation  of  fifteen  days  ac- 
cording  to  law;   while  before  they  received 
but  ten  days  as  a  gUt  and  not  as  a  right. 
This  was  the  second  victory  for  the  carriers. 
But  this  victory  cost  us  something;  for  while 
m  the  midst  of  this,  the  men  of  New  York, 
who  were  delegated  to  act  for  the  carriers, 
were  warned  not  to  do  so.  as  the  department 
would  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  car- 
riers of  this  city,  and  it  did  as  wiU  be  seen, 
under  Postmaster  Patrick  H.  Jones  of  New 
York,  the  hours  of  duty  of  letter  cartltrs  La 
New  York,  were  as  foUows:  7  A.M.  to  5.30  PJ4. 
They  remained  so  for  the  first  two  years  of 
the  administration  of  Thos.  L.  James    who 
succeeded  Post  Master  Jones,  when  Postnias- 
ter  General  JeweU  tried  a  Sunday  delivery, 
which     public     sentiment     denounced     so 
roundly,  that  It  was  abandoned  after  one 
trial.  Then  an  extra  trip  was  made  every  Sat- 
urday, about  7:80  P.M.  Although  the  men 
thought  It  an  outrage.  In  a  short  time  the 
late  trip  was  made  permanent  and  was  inade 
every  day.  That  made  the  time  from  7  AJ4. 
to  8  PM..  and  In  many  cases,  9  P.M.  This 
with  decrease  of  pay.  the  loss  of  7«»«o^ 
and  the  stretching  of  the  hours  of  duty  at 
both  ends,  from  nine  and  one-half  hours  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  per  day.  proved 
to  us  conclusively,  that  the  department  was 
indeed  looking  after  our  Interest  «»  clos^ 
that  If  we  did  not  look  out  ourselves  we 
would  soon  have  no  interest  to  look  aft«r. 

All  of  these  "humane  reforms"  were  at  first 
introduced  in  New  York.  We  df  n't  know  by 
whom,  but  we  do  know  who  did  the  work. 
After  a  whUe  these  "reforms"  struck  other 
dues,  and  then  citizens  began  to  be  annoyed 
bv  having  to  leave  their  evening  company, 
to  get  from  their  tired  carrier,  some  ne^- 
paiMtrs  for  which  they  had  not  subsorlbed. 
brdrculars  In  which  they  had  n*?  int*"?*^ 
Then  the  carriers  of  other  clUes.  heard  the 
Kood  people  of  both  sexes  say  uncomplimen- 
tary things  about  the  post  office  for  the  first 
time  At  first  when  the  carriers  came  after 
dark,  the  people  would  think  they  were  late; 
but  when  they  found  the  real  cause,  they 
would  say  some  strong  things  which  dont 
look  well  m  print.  When  the  "reform"  wave 
struck  Philadelphia,  the  carriers  of  that  city 
went  to  work  to  find  a  way  out.  Again  were 
the  old  war  horses  trotted  out,  Just  as  we 
brought  out  the  old  Veterans  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  for  the  Union.  Hamilton, 
Doreey  &  Dytch  were  caUed  Into  action.  The 
first  thing  which  they  did.  was  to  find  out 
how  long  the  post  office  could  stretch  out 
our  time  and  reach  the  legal  limit.  They 
found  that  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  and  385 
days  per  year,  was  the  legal  limit. 

In  1883,  Howard  Dytch,  of  PhUadelphla,  In 
company  with  a  lawyer  of  note  In  that  city, 
went  to  Washington  and  interviewed  Post- 
master General  Hatton.  They  advocated  not 
a  new  law.  but  the  application  of  the  old  law 
of  1868,  which  dlstlncUy  declares  that  eight 


hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  labor- 
ers and  mechanics.  The  lawyer  believed,  and 
so  do  many  of  \is,  that  we  were  covered  by 
that  law.  But  the  Postmaster  General  thought 
otherwise,  and  said  further  legislation  was 
necessary  to  make  the  old  law  operative.  A 
second  Interview  in  1884.  led  to  the  same  re- 
sult, a  failure  to  secure  a  hearing.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year,  the  Hon.  S.  8.  Cox.  of 
New  York  City,  introduced  a  resolution,  ask- 
ing the  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Brew- 
ster, of  Philadelphia.  In  regard  to  the  old  law 
being  applied  to  the  letter  carriers  of  the 
United  States.  The  latter  replied  that  he 
could  answer  such  questions  only  to  the 
President  or  to  the  heads  of  the  departments. 
The  Hon.  H.  H.  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia. 
a  strong  and  true  friend  of  the  carriers,  next 
went  to  Postmaster  General  Hatton.  who 
said  that  If  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  pass  such  a  resolution  to  be  referred  to 
him.  he  would  refer  it  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Hon.  Wm.  H.  McAdoo.  of  New  Jersey, 
then  introduced  a  resolution,  calling  on  the 
Postmaster  General,  to  give  what  Information 
he  had  at  his  command  in  relation  to  the 
matter.  This  was  passed  In  February.  1885. 
and  was  referred  to  Attorney  General  Brew- 
ster; but  before  an  answer  coiUd  be  rendered. 
the  term  of  office  of  Mr.  Brewster  had  ex- 
pired, so  all  went  for  nothing. 

In  December.  1885.  Mr.  McAdoo  again  took 
up  the  battle,  by  introducing  another  reso- 
lution of  the  same  Import,  and  It  was  re- 
ferred to  Postmaster  General  Vilas,  who  re- 
turned the  reply  that  further  legislation  was 
necessary.  So  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  seek 
for  new  legislation,  still  believing  that  we 
were  covered  by  the  old.  In  1886,  the  first  blU 
was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Warner  Miller, 
of  New  York,  and  passed  the  Senate  without  a 
division  or  trouble;  but  failed  to  get  a  con- 
sideration during  the  session  of  1886  and  1887 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Hon.  J. 
J.  CNeUl.  of  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Labor  and  Education,  to  which 
the  bill  has  been  referred,  tried  hard  to  get 
time  to  consider  this  blU  with  other  blUs  In 
the  hands  of  his  Committee,  but  could  not. 
One  evening  was  given  which  was  promptly 
talked  away  by  a  member  who  was  opposed  to 
the  bill.  John  J.  O'Neill  was  very  much  an- 
noyed by  this  failure,  and  came  to  New  York 
to  explain  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  to 
the  carriers  who  were  now  becoming  used  to 
disappointments,  but  they  never  faltered. 

The  carriers  of  New  York  had  in  the  mean- 
while made  a  permanent  organization,  and 
they  feU  in  line  with  the  other  labor  orga- 
nizations at  that  time,  under  the  leadership 
of  Peter  J.  Eckes  and  others.  Their  organiza- 
tion whUe  in  Its  infancy,  made  all  the  mis- 
takes which  Infant  institutions  are  apt  to 
make,  and  because  of  these  and  a  prejudice 
which  existed  against  organizations  of  any 
kind  of  a  purely  protective  nature,  and  also 
because  of  gross  misrepresentations  made  by 
thoee  who  hoped  to  profit  by  them,  it  met 
much  adverse  criticism.  But  the  organization 
grew  and  prospered.  It  was  wise  enough  to 
use  the  best  talent  at  Its  disposal.  Although 
the  organization  had  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  entire  carrier  force  In  its  member- 
ship, there  was  an  entire  absence  of  the 
Jealous  feelings  that  are  too  frequent  In  as- 
sociations of  all  kinds. 

When  the  Congress  of  1887-88  assembled, 
a  new  bill  was  muoduced  embracing  all  the 
features  of  the  old,  with  a  new  one  added 
to  give  the  flexibility  which  it  was  claimed 
was  lacking  in  the  first:  viz.  That  If  a  carrier 
was  called  upon  to  do  extra  duty,  he  would  be 
expected  to  do  so,  and  the  department,  on 
lu  part,  was  to  render  extra  compensation 
acoopdlngly.  This  biU  was  Introduced  by 
Congressman  McAdoo,  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
sent  to  New  York  for  the  approval  of  the  New 
York  Association,  and  referred  by  them  to 
the  Legislative  Committee,  which  had  been 
farmed  some  weeks  previous.  The  following 
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members  were  on  the  committee:  Geo.  H. 
Newsom,  Ed.  F.  Mone.  Jas.  McVey,  Frank 
Merrett  and  Solomon  Josephs.  They  were  to 
look  after  the  Interests  of  the  bill  In  New 
York,  WhUe  Howard  Dytch,  of  PhUadelphla, 
was  delegate  on  the  field  at  Washington,  ably 
assisted  by  Frank  Braceland  of  PhUadelphla. 
Fred.  Rose  of  Brooklyn.  Frank  Dorsey  of 
Philadelphia,  John  W.  Worth,  Harry  E.  Owen 
ot  Baltimore,  Md.,  Martin  E.  Foley  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  John  H.  WiUenborg  of  Cincin- 
nati O.,  Chas.  W.  Adams  of  Louisville.  Ky.. 
Ira  Aden  of  MUwaukee.  Wis..  Mr.  Brlttlan  of 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  old  bUl  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Cameron  of  Pa.,  and  referred  to  a 
committee  of  which  Senator  H.  W.  Blair  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  chairman;  but  the  Mc- 
Adoo blU  was  afterward  substituted  In  Its 

stead. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  on 
its  presentation,  was  referred  to  the  own- 
mlttee  on  labor,  of  which  Hon.  J.  J.  CNeU 
of  St.  Louis,  was  chairman.  It  was  the  first 
bUl  reported  on  in  that  Congress,  from  any 
committee,  by  the  Hon.  Barnes  Compton  of 
Maryland,  as  chairman  of  the  sub-commit- 
tee to  which  the  bUl  was  referred.  Then  be- 
gan the  work  of  crystallizing  public  senti- 
ment. It  already  existed,  but  it  needed  di- 
rection, and  this  now  became  the  work  of 
the  legislative  committee.  Public  sentiment, 
after  waiting  with  some  degree  of  patience, 
began  to  bombard  Congress  with  personal 
letters  and  petitions.  This  caused  the  com- 
mittee to  make  efforts  to  secure  time  for  the 
oonsidewttion  of  Its  bUU,  but  vrtthout  suc- 
cess, until  on  the  20th  of  March,  after  a 
hard  and  stubborn  fight,  which  was  con- 
tinued all  through  the  morning  hours  of  the 
foUowing  day.  the  resolution  granting  the 
time  was  given  with,  but  seventeen  votes  in 
opposition.  The  Hon.  John  J.  O'NeU  proved 
himself  a  fighter  of  great  force  and  abUlty. 
all  through  the  two  days  struggle  whUe  "Our 
Dear  Poeter-Father."  the  Hon.  8.  8.  Cox  of 
New  York  proved  himself  again  to  be  our 
particular  friend. 

The  resolution  granting  the  time  having 
passed  on  the  same  day.  asked  for.  the  com- 
mittee on  labor,  took  the  floor. 

The  second  blU  caUed  up  by  Hon.  Barnes 
Compton  of  Maryland,  was  the  Eight  Hour 
BlU  for  the  letter  carriers;  and  It  was  out  on 
Its  Immediate  passage,  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing vote,  which  was  cast  by  a  Mr.  AUen  of 
Mississippi.  So,  without  a  speech  or  a  word, 
the  bUl  passed;  for  It  was  so  weU  vmder- 
stood,  thanks  to  those  who  had  It  In  charge, 
and  the  fact  which  appeared  on  the  very  face 
of  It  to  be  a  matter  of  simple  Justice.  So 
quickly  and  adroitly  was  it  handled  by  our 
friends,  that  neither  our  opponents  nor  our 
supporters  could  make  any  of  the  many 
speeches  which  had  been  prepared. 

Attention  was  now  turned  to  the  Senate. 
Here  we  had  reason  to  expect  early  action 
upon  a  bUl  with  substantially  the  same  pro- 
visions as  the  one  that  had  already  passed 
that  body  In  previous  session.  But  some  one 
had  been  at  work  there,  erecting  obstacles, 
which  were  finaUy  removed  by  patient  work, 
and  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  equity 
of  the  measure.  At  last  Justice  won.  On  the 
16th  day  of  May,  the  bUl  passed  the  Senate 
with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 

All  that  was  now  requisite  was  the  slgna- 
tvire  of  the  President,  who  signed  it  on  the 
a3d  of  May,  after  a  conference  with  the  Hon. 
D.  M.  Dickinson.  Postmaster  General,  a 
hearty  sympathizer  with  the  movement. 

After  the  blU  became  a  law.  the  carriers  of 
New  York  wanted  to  celebrate  the  victory, 
and  also  to  have  a  reunion  to  be  participated 
In  by  all  the  carriers  of  the  United  States 
who  could  attend.  The  legislative  committee 
was  ordered  to  send  out  invitations,  to  col- 
lect the  funds  and  to  make  what  prepara- 
tions were  needed  to  make  the  affair  as  Im- 
posing as  circumstances  would  permit.  A 


large  amount  of  money  was  freely  subscribed 
by  the  carriers.  whUe  from  many  quarters, 
citizens  offered  their  financial  aid.  which 
was  declined.  For  the  carriers  wanted  to  do 
this  themselves.  But  nevertheless  a  public 
subscription  was  opened  by  the  New  York 
Star,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Ac- 
kerman  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John 
Blakely  (a  downtown  naerchant,  who  had 
taken  great  interest  In  the  affairs  of  the  car- 
riers) for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  In  or- 
der to  present  to  the  New  York  Carriers' 
Association  a  set  of  colors.  The  subscription 
list  once  opened,  became  a  popular  testi- 
monial and  four  beautlfiU  flags,  two  stand- 
ards and  two  g\ildons.  were  purchased  with 
the  funds  raised.  Miss  SaUy  Austin  of  East 
14th  street,  to  whom  the  artistic  work  was 
entrusted,  covered  herself  with  glory  as  an 
artist,  and  won  her  way  In  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  boys,  for  the  eagerness  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  she  did  her  work. 

Invitations  were  promptly  extended,  and 
as  prompUy  accepted  by  the  letter  carriers  of 
aU  the  adjacent  cities  as  far  south  as  Wash- 
ington, as  far  north  as  Albany,  and  as  far  as 
east  as  Boston.  While  many  places  that  could 
not  attend  in  a  body,  agreed  to  send  dele, 
gates.  Invitations  were  also  sent  to  the  post- 
masters of  the  cities  who  had  expressed  a 
wllUngness  to  be  present  through  their  car- 
riers. 

The  fourth  day  of  July.  1888.  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  celebration,  and  a  glorious 
Fourth  It  was.  What  better  day  could  have 
been  chosen  for  the  celebration,  than  Inde- 
pendence Day?  A  day  when  every  American 
feels  he  is  greater  than  a  king.  The  letter 
carriers  of  the  United  Stetes.  as  representa- 
tives of  the  government,  determined  to  show 
both  their  patriotism  and  Independence,  on 
the  day  of  all  others  fitted  for  such  a  demon- 
stration. 

The  plans  of  the  committee  In  charge,  were 
admirably  carried  out  although  they  did  not 
expect  such  a  general  response  to  their  In- 
vltetlons.  The  morning  of  the  Fourth  came  In 
brightly;  unUke  the  warm,  sultry  weather 
which  New  Yorkers  usually  endure  on  that 
day,  and  It  was  a  subject  of  wonder  and  con- 
gratulation, that  the  elements  were  with  us. 
For  It  was  the  flrst  Fourth  of  July  for  years 
that  It  had  not  rained.  Not  a  cloud  shaded 
the  sky.  while  a  cool  breeze  flUed  the  air. 
With  the  morning  came  the  boys  from  Balti- 
more, closely  foUowed  by  those  of  Washing- 
ton. Although  It  was  too  early  for  breakfast 
a  committee  of  the  New  York  Association  was 
there  to  meet  them  as  they  stepped  from  the 
train,  to  escwt  them  to  their  hotel.  A  Uttle 
later  the  Boston  carriers  reached  New  York, 
with  a  goodly  supply  of  culture,  which  caused 
us  to  feel  that  we  must  be  mindful  of  our 
P's  and  Q's  so  as  not  to  shock  our  erudite 
friends.  WeU,  they  did  Boston  credit,  and 
looked  true  blue.  As  the  day  wore  on,  and  the 
time  for  assembly  arrived,  the  reception  com- 
mittee sent  sub-committees  to  the  various 
depots  to  receive  the  visitors.  MeanwhUe  the 
New  York  Association  was  forming,  prepar- 
atory to  receiving  the  flags  from  the  lands  of 
the  Citizens'  Committee,  which  was  waiting 
at  the  Mayor's  office. 

At  3 :  10  P.M.  the  order  was  given,  "Porward, 
March,"  and  the  carriers  of  New  York.  719 
strong,  in  fuU  uniform,  swung  out  In  line  in 
two  divisions,  headed  by  the  Ottis  band  of 
forty  pieces.  The  march  to  the  City  Hall  was 
short,  and  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  drawn 
up  In  line  before  that  building;  the  big  post- 
office  making  a  fine  background.  The  Hon.  S. 
8.  Cox  was  chosen  to  present  the  colors; 
which  be  did.  In  one  of  bis  Inimitable 
speeches.  The  absorbing  pubUc  Interest  in  the 
event  was  manifested  by  the  large  crowd  that 
filled  the  park  to  witness  the  ceremony;  and 
in  the  fact  that  when  John  Blakely.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Acskerman  of  the  New  York  Star,  as  Treas- 
urer, came  down  the  steps,  holding  the  flags 


aloft,  the  multitude  sent  up  a  shout  that 
must  have  filled  every  heart  with  gladness. 

During  the  ceremonies  the  boys  from  the 
Nutmeg  State  had  arrived;  also  the  Pough- 
keepsle  and  Albany  contingents.  They  were 
formed  In  line  on  MaU  street,  together  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Washington  representa- 
tives. The  Jersey  boys  were  ready  In  Court- 
landt  street  waiting  to  take  the  place  as- 
signed to  them. 

The  march  down  to  the  ferry  at  the  foot 
of  Liberty  street  was  then  taken  up.  to  meet 
the  Quaker  City  men.  who  were  a  Uttie  late; 
but  when  they  did  get  here,  they  came  In 
great  force.  Their  {^>pearanoe  and  bearing 
were  very  noticeable,  and  fully  appreciated 
by  all  who  saw  them. 

The  procession  on  the  march  up  Broadway 
was  formed  as  follows :  Police;  Howard  Dytch 
of  Philadelphia,  who,  having  been  the  dele- 
gate in  behalf  of  the  New  York  carriers,  was 
invited  to  the  head  of  the  New  York  line,  as 
special  guest,  by  the  marshal  of  the  day: 
Grand  Marshal  George  H.  Newsom,  of  Station 
D.;  Aides:  E.  P.  Mone  of  Station  D.;  Solomon 
Josephs  of  Stetion  H.;  Thos.  Cordery  of  Sta- 
tion E.;  Joseph  P.  Jones  of  Station  D.  Recep- 
tion Committee:  WiUlam  Woods  of  Station 
O..  Chairman.  Ushers'  Committee;  Thomas 
KeUy  of  Station  D..  Chairman.  Ottis  Qty 
Band  and  Drvim  and  Flute  Corps.  J^st  divi- 
sion of  New  York  Carriers,  composed  of  all 
the  branches  on  the  east  side;  in  aU  375  men, 
under  the  command  of  James  White  of  Sta- 
tion P.;  second  division  of  New  York  carriers 
under  the  command  of  Joseph  P.  Kearney  of 
Station  G.,  and  headed  by  a  band  and  drum 
and  fife  corps,  composed  of  the  carriers  of  the 
general  ix36t -office  and  aU  the  branches  on 
the  west  side;  in  all  350  men. 

AU  the  men  in  line  wore  white  badges. 
Inscribed  "N.Y.  Letter  Carriers'  Association. 
July  4th.  1888."  and  were  formed  into  com- 
panies, ten  files  front.  Station  H.  was  the 
color  company  In  the  eastern  division,  and 
StAtion  E.  for  the  west  side  division.  Each 
station  was  designated  by  a  blue  guidon.  No 
comparison  can  be  drawn  of  any  one  station 
with  another,  for  each  turned  out  every  pos- 
sible man,  except  the  general  post-office 
where  some  fifty  men  were  afraid  to  go;  re- 
minding one  of  the  BibUcal  proverb:  "Tlie 
wicked  flee,  when  no  man  pursueth." 

The  Long  Island  City  men.  carrying  a  blue 
banner,  paraded  with  the  New  York  men. 
imder  the  command  of  J.  T.  Collins.  Next 
came  second  division,  the  Phlladelphlans. 
with  their  manly  postmaster  and  staff  at 
the  head,  and  a  large  band  and  fiUl  corps  of 
drummers  and  fifers.  The  Phlladelphlans 
were  also  divided  into  two  divisions,  both 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Johnston.  The 
committee  of  arrangements,  Martin  Malooe, 
Chairman:  James  O.  SuUlvan,  Secretary,  fol- 
lowed the  Colonel  and  his  aids.  Next  In  line 
were  Frank  Dorsey  and  Frank  Braceland,  who 
were  delegates  In  Washington  In  favor  of 
the  bUl. 

Then  came  the  prettiest  of  all,  resplendent 
with  bfuiners  and  a  beautiful  set  of  ooIoct 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Quakers  by 
the  merchants  of  that  city,  previous  to  their 
d^arture  for  New  York.  That  they  looked 
fine  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  and  they 
marched  as  they  knew  It  too;  with  their  new 
summer  uniforms  and  straw  helmets.  The 
carriers  of  Camden,  N.  J..  foUowed.  having 
arrived  with  the  PhUadelphlans. 

The  third  division  was  composed  of  our 
New  Jersey  neighbors.  And  they  looked  fine 
with  the  David  Island  band  at  their  head. 
Newark  had  the  right  of  line  of  this  division. 
Their  postmaster  and  his  staff  at  the  head 
of  the  line.  WeU,  the  Newark  Ixjys  werent 
proud,  but  they  were  happy.  For  they  had  a 
beautiful  blue  banner  and  a  very  able  marshal 
In  the  person  of  Albert  Roessler.  Then  came 
Elizabeth.  N  J..  smaU.  hut  of  exceUent  qual- 
ity, commanded  by  F.  Ruhlman.  David 
Redmond  led  the  boys  of  the  busy  city  of 
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Paterson,  followed  by  East  and  West  Orange. 
M  H  Kelsey  brought  the  Jersey  City  boys 
m  all  right,  accompanied  by  their  popular 
postmaster,  M.  Kelly.  New  Brunswick  brought 
up  the  rear  of  this  division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  David  P.  Smith. 

The  fourth  division  was  of  a  miscellaneous 
Character.  The  Eagle  Drum  and  Flute  Corps 
of  the  annexed  district,  furnished  the  music. 
First  came  Washington,  with  little  Al  Parker 
and  good-natured  Dave  Browser  in  command, 
m  their  caps  and  lawn  tennis  shirts.  The 
Washington  carriers  had  General  Superin- 
tendent Bell  with  them.  Then  the  Baltl- 
moreans.  all  aUve  to  the  requirements  of  the 
occasion,  with  their  General  Superintendent. 
We  win  never  forget  them,  for  If  a  whole- 
souled  crowd  struck  New  York,  it  was  the 
Baltimore  carriers.  Frank  Murray  had  the 
honor  to  command  them.  David  L.  White  fol- 
lowed with  the  Boston  contingent,  modest 
and  refined  as  usual.  Connecticut  was  rep- 
resented by  all  the  carriers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  in  charge  of  L.  T. 
Seymour  and  Henry  M.  Cumlngs.  respective- 
ly They  had  the  proverbial  yankee  nutmegs 
fastened  to  their  badges.  Then  led  by  John  S. 
Wohsen  came  Poughkeepsle  with  full  ranks, 
to  swell  the  general  number,  looking  very 
chipper,  as  becomes  New  York  men.  Albany 
was  the  last  of  this  division .  under  com- 
mand of  M.  J.  Lawler. 

Fifth  division.  Last  but  not  least,  came 
Brooklyn,  with  the  best  band  in  Brooklyn 
at  Its  bead,  and  under  command  of  Brother 
Nash,  as  bright  and  good-looking  as  could  be. 
even  for  a  Brooklyn  man.  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal;  for  Brooklyn  Is  full  of  good- 
looking  men.  especially  in  the  post-office. 
Brooklyn  turned  out  strong,  bringing  almost 
every  available  man,  together  with  the  mes- 
senger boys;  and  they  made  a  decided  impres- 
sion as  they  marched  up  Broadway. 

All  along  the  lines  the  people  applauded 
and  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  their  pleas- 
ure and  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  visitors. 
Marching  down  East  Twelfth  street,  in  order 
to  give  a  passing  salute  to  Bilrs.  S.  S.  Cox, 
the  procession  was  there  met  by  a  large  con- 
course of  people.  The  New  York  men  were 
halted  and  presented  with  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful silk  American  flag  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.  in 
one  of  his  witty  speeches,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Strauss,  representing  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.  After  which  the  parade  was  reviewed  at 
the  grand  stand.  Union  Square,  thence  to 
Neilson  Hall  where  a  collation  was  spread. 

A  meeting  was  then  held  In  the  Academy 
of  Music,  which  was  crowded  to   the  doors. 
On  the  stage  were  many  of  New  York's  most 
prominent  men.  while  the  private  boxes  were 
flUed  with  lady  friends  of  the  carriers.  Most 
conspicuous  of  all  was  the  box  in  which  was 
the  wife  and  her  friends,  of  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox. 
In  another  box.  was  Mrs.  Howard  Dytch.  and 
daughter  of  Philadelphia,  with  their  friends. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Newsom,  together  with  friends 
also  occupied  one  of  the  boxes.  Ex-Postmas- 
ter General.  Thos.  L.  James,  with  a  party  of 
gentlemen,  occupied  a  lower  box.  Postmasters 
Harrity    of    PhUadelphla,    and    Hendrtx    of 
Brooklyn,   who   also   occupied   a   box.   were 
called  upon  to  make  speeches  late   in  the 
evening;  which  they  did  In  a  quiet.  dlgnlfle<i 
manner,  that  won  the  hearts  of  all  present. 
The  meeting   was  called  to  order  by  the 
chairman     of     the     legislative     committee. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Wilbur  E.  Crafts. 
The  "Anthem  of  Liberty"  was  rendered  by 
the    Concordia    Chorus,    directed    by    Mrs. 
Agatha  Munler  Atkins.  An  address  was  de- 
livered by  Mr,  George  H.  Newsom.  The  read- 
ing of  resolutions  and  letters  by  E.  P.  Mone 
followed.    Among    the    resolutions    adopted 
was  one  which  appointed  a   committee  of 
one  from  each  city  represented  at  the  dem- 
onstration, to  select  suitable  testimonials  t^ 
be  presented  to  those  Congressmen  and  other 
friends,  who  were  named  by  another  resolu- 
tion,   which   was  afterward   presented   and 
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passed.  An  address  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  fol- 
lowed, after  which  the  song  "Star  Spangled 
Banner'  was  given  by  the  Concordia  Chorus 
in  stirring  style. 

Is.*ac  Allen.  Jr..  In  a  few  well-chxen  re- 
marks m  behalf  of  the  New  York  Carriers' 
Association,  presented  to  Howard  Dytch.  a 
gold  watch  and  chain  as  a  m?.rk  of  esteem 
and  in  recognition  of  services  rendered  as 
delegate  for  the  New  York  oiflre  la  W.tsh- 
Ington.  and  for  his  efforts  In  support  of  the 
Eight  Hour  Bill.  Mr.  Martin  Malone  of  Phil- 
adelphia, then  presented  to  Messrs.  Frank 
Dorsey  and  Prank  Bracel.md.  both  of  Phila- 
delphia, similar  tokens  of  respect  and  ap- 
preciation for  their  services  as  delegates  from 
Philadelphia.  Addresses  by  Rev.  Wilbur  E. 
Crafts:  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn.  D.D.  and  Hon. 
E.  P.  Rellly.  were  followed  by  the  song  "Red. 
White  and  Blue."  the  whole  audience  Joining 
In  the  chorus.  This  closed  the  meeting. 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  O'Nell  of  Mo.,  who  did  so 
much  to  secure  the  p.aasage  of  the  law,  and 
the  Hon.  Wm.  P.  MeAdoo  of  New  Jersey,  who 
presented  the  bill,  were  invited  but  could  not 
attend.  This  was  a  great  disappointment.  Let- 
ters of  regret  were  read  by  the  Secretary, 
from  the  President.  Governor  Hill,  many  Sen- 
ators in  Congress  and  other  men  in  public 
life.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  line  was 
formed  and  the  out-of-town  carriers  were 
escorted  to  the  ferries  and  depots. 

Thus  ended  the  greatest  day  on  '-ecord 
for  the  carriers  of  the  United  Stntes.  We 
have  a  hope  th&t  It  will  be  eclipsed  In  the 
future,  for  we  trust  the  day  will  come  when 
a  national  organization  will  be  formed,  em- 
bracing every  carrier  In  the  country.  The 
carriers  came  together  in  a  proper  spirit,  and 
made  a  display  of  true  manhood  and  self- 
respect,  which  reflected  credit  on  the  depart- 
ment, and  on  the  men  themselves.  He  would 
be  a  churl  indeed,  who  could  not  take  pleas- 
ure m  such  a  demonstration.  Many  friend- 
ships were  formed,  which  may  last  through 
life. 

Now.  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  the 
New  York  Carriers,  we  extend  our  thanks 
to  the  public,  who  have  always  been  anxious 
to  give  us  Justice;  to  the  Press  of  New  York 
for  its  earnest  support;  to  the  many  labor 
organizations  of  New  York.  Long  may  they 
flourish!  to  the  Pulpit:  to  the  postmasters 
of  many  large  cities;  to  President  Cleveland; 
to  Postmaster  General  Dickinson,  who  by 
giving  hts  approval,  caused  the  bill  to  be 
signed,  and  who  believed  In  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  In  spirit  and  letter.  Thanks  are 
also  due  to  the  carriers  of  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  as  pioneers,  went  forward 
in  the  flght  and  stayed  till  the  end. 

Thanks  to  the  true  men  of  the  New  York 
office  who  were  willing  to  lay  their  reputa- 
tions and  positions  on  the  altar  of  Justice, 
who  by  their  money,  time  and  ability,  all 
so  freely  given,  held  up  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  flght. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  them 
were  not  In  the  department  after  the  victory 
had  been  won.  so  they  could  enjoy  what 
there  was  of  fruit  of  their  labor. 

THE   LETTEK   C.*BBIEBS 

In  otir  peregrinations  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  up  and  down  town  in  pursuit  of  Items 
for  the  Hebrew  Journal's  readers,  one  sub- 
ject appeared  to  Interest  our  citizens  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  and  that  was 
the  parade  of  the  letter  carriers,  and  their 
subsequent  exercises.  They  are  unmistakably 
a  popular  body  of  men.  they  looked  well  as 
they  marched  past,  kept  good  time,  clean 
looking,  excellent  walkers,  easy,  lithe,  swing- 
ing steppers,  well  bvillt  men  with  Intelligent 
faces. 

When  we  listened  to  the  eloquent  and 
sensible  address  delivered  to  them  by  Hon. 
S.  S.  Cox  the  one  thing  we  thought  ought 
to  have  been  accentuated,  dwelt  on  and 
brought  out,  was,  and  Is  the  fact,  that  no 


body  of  men  In  New  York  combine  so  many 
excellent  qualities.  We  have  bank  clerks  and 
trust  ofllJlals  who  handle  with  perfect  safety 
to  their  owners,  cash  and  valuable  securities; 
attorneys  and  secret  agents  who  guard  the 
aecrets  of  their  clients  for  a  price;  but  here 
is  a  body  of  men,  who  with  the  exactitude  of 
a  running  railroad,  come  on  d.iily  with  their 
tasks — "no  postponement  with  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather;"  they  are  necessarily 
the  guardians  and  custodians  of  many  se- 
crets, some  of  peril,  many  of  importance,  and 
a  few  of  delicacy.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  letter 
carrier  indiscreet  enough  to  tattle  or  betray? 
Think  of  the  countless  little  envelopes  cover- 
ing articles  of  value,  messages  of  importance, 
of  love,  which  if  lost  or  even  mislaid  would 
lead  to  e.idless  vexation,  cross  purposes, 
morMflcatlon  and  damage,  and  yet  rarely 
one  among  the  numberless  packets  are  lost. 
Their  care,  vigilance  and  rellablUty  are 
marvelous.  Surely  these  are  honest  men, 
which  If  one  was  rhe  "noblest  work  of  God," 
as  the  poet  has  It,  then  so  many  as  are  the 
letter  carriers  must  be  a  good  day's  work  even 
for  Him. — Prom  Hebrew  Journal,  July,  1888. 


A    MATTER    OP    LIFE    AND    DEATH 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "A  Matter  of  Life  and  Death" 
is  the  way  Newsweek  magazine  recently 
described  the  unsafe  conditions  in  Amer- 
ican workplaces.  I  commend  this  article 
in  the  August  17  edition  to  my  colleagues 
and  call  particular  attention  to  five 
points  it  raises : 

First,  the  fact  that  "materials  and 
processes  are  becoming  more  complex 
and  dangerous,  with  safety  tending  to 
take  a  second  place  to  speed  of  produc- 
tion." 

Second,  the  twelvefold  undercoimting 
of  injury  and  death  statistics  as  esti- 
mated by  a  private  research  firm's  study 
for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Third,  the  hazardous  industries  such 
as  mining,  drilling,  quarrying,  and  log- 
ging, plus  the  insidious  "silent  killers" 
such  as  corrosive  chemicals,  noxious 
fumes  and  debilitating  dust  particles. 

Fourth,  the  safety  record  that  can  be 
compiled  when  industry  conscientiously 
and  scrupulously  endeavors  to  improve 
working  conditions. 

And  flnsdly,  the  legislation  pending  be- 
fore this  Congress.  As  Newsweek  says, 
both  the  workers,  the  administration,  and 
the  Congress  are  aware  of  the  urgent 
need  for  legislation.  But  Newsweek  con- 
tends there  is  division  on  the  nature  of 
the  bill  to  be  passed,  which,  it  concludes, 
could  result  in  an  impasse.  I  do  not  con- 
cur in  this  conclusion,  for  I  believe  that 
with  a  need  so  apparent  and  with  a  sub- 
ject so  vital  as  the  very  lives  of  Ameri- 
can working  men  and  women,  this,  the 
second  session  of  tlie  91st  Congress,  will 
pass  an  equitable  and  appropriate  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  bill.  I  believe 
H.R.  16785  to  be  such  a  bill. 

It  was  alter  15  days  of  public  hearings, 
including  a  total  of  seven  markup  ses- 
sions in  subcommittee  and  ful!  commit- 
tee that  H.R.  16785  was  reported  to  this 
distinguished  body.  This  bUl  provides 
long-overdue  provisions  for  research  into 
causes  of  diseases,  monitoring  of  ambient 
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dangers,  reporting  procedures,  as  well  as 
provisions  for  setting  cf  standards  and 
inspections.  The  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  are  applicable, 
and  aggrieved  employers  and  employees 
have  recourse  to  the  district  court  or  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  H.R.  16785,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

The  text  of  the  Newsweek  article 
follows: 

A  Matter  of  Ln^  and  Death 
The  reminders  are  everywhere :  small  signs 
on  grinding  machines  warning  operators  to 
wear  protective  goggles;  big  signs  on  plant 
walls  cautioning  "Don't  Gamble  With  Safe- 
ty." And  somehow,  the  signs  themselves  c-n- 
vey  the  reassuring  assumption  that  working 
in  American  Industry  Is  safe  and  probably 
getting  safer.  The  National  Safety  Council 
Itself  asserts  that  Americans  are  safer  at 
work  than  in  their  homes.  But  In  truth,  the 
signs  might  well  read  "Warning:  Working 
May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health."  Mate- 
rials and  processes  are  becoming  more  com- 
plex and  dangerous;  safety  tends  to  take 
second  place  to  speed  of  production;  a  lethal 
blend  of  carelessness  and  complacency  re- 
sults in  2  million  Injuries  and  14.000  deaths 
every  year  from  Industrial  accidents.  Or.  as 
former  Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz 
starkly  outs  It:  "During  the  past  four  years 
more  Americans  have  been  killed  where  they 
work  than  In  Vietnam." 

Almost  surely,  Shultz  understotes  the  case. 
The  government's  own  statistics  show  that 
the  rate  of  Industrial  accidents  soared  by  23 
per  cent  between  1958  and  1967,  the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  have  been  compiled. 
But  since  only  sixteen  states  cooperate  with 
_.  the  Federal  government  in  keeping  records, 

5  the  Labor  Department's  figures  are  based  on 

X  questionnaires  filled  out  by  Mnployers  them- 

selves. And  not  all  the  busineasmen,  com- 
plain such  critics  as  president  I.  W.  Abel  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  union,  make  honest 
reports.  "If  a  fellow  breaks  his  leg."  Abel 
charges,  "the  company  will  bring  him  to  work 
In  a  taxi,  give  him  a  soft  Job,  really  Just  let 
him  sit  r.round.  and  not  report  the  accident." 
Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader,  who  Is 
preparing  a  book  on  Industrial  safety,  charges 
that  some  companies  go  to  extreme  lengths 
to  suppress  sloppy  safety  records.  A  large 
beryllium  producer,  Nader  says,  once  warned 
a  company  doctor  that  he  would  be  looking 
for  another  Job  If  he  published  a  report  on 
beryllium  poisoning  among  employees  of  the 
plant. 

All  tdd,  an  AFI^-CIO  safety  oonmilttee  esti- 
mated last  week,  the  official  statistics  tell 
only  half  the  story;  the  true  accident  rate 
comes  to  4  million  disabling  injuries  a  year. 
And  even  this  figure  may  be  far  short  of 
the  mark;  In  fact,  a  private  research  firm 
working  for  the  Labor  Department  estimates 
that  no  fewer  than  25  million  workers  are 
mjtired  every  year — twelve  times  the  official 
figure — and  500.000  more  are  disabled  by  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

Good  Earth:  Accident  rates  are  highest 
for  Jobs  involved  with  wresting  resources 
from  the  earth.  Mining,  quarrying,  logging 
and  oil-well  drlUlng  all  exact  a  heavy  toll. 
Whatever  the  Industry,  the  most  conunon 
single  killer  Is  the  motor  vehicle,  from  the 
farm  tractor  to  the  fork-lift  truck  In  the 
factory.  But  the  greatest  number  of  Job  ac- 
cidents result  from  falls  and  falling  objects, 
such  as  the  huge.  450-foot-long  pipe  at  U.S. 
Steel  Corp.'s  Gary  works  that  clogged  up  with 
sludge  and  crashed  last  winter,  killing  three 
men  and  Injuring  five. 

Apart   from   outright    accidents,    no   one 
knows  for  sure  how  many  workers  have  been 
struck  down  by  silent  klllM-s  In  the  form  of 
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corrosive  chemicals,  noxious  fumes  and  de- 
bilitating dust  particles  that  have  become 
commonplace  Ingredients  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process.  Because  of  the  high  costs  of  in- 
stalling safety  equipment,  small  companies 
with  old  plants  cause  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  disabilities.  In  Muskegon,  Mich., 
for  example,  the  Lakey  Foundry  Co.  has  only 
1.000  employees,  but  more  than  360  suits 
demanding  compensation  for  Injuries  have 
been  filed  against  the  company.  The  prob- 
lem: a  thick  carpet  of  siUca  dust  from  the 
sand  used  in  the  casting  process.  Inhaled 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  a  condition  that 
transforms  men  Into  cripples  racked  by 
paroxysms  of  coughing. 

The  foundry's  air  was  tested  In  1945  and 
found  to  contain  ten  times  the  recommend- 
ed safe  level  of  dust.  Twenty  years  later  the 
limits  had  been  cut  In  half,  but  the  air  was 
about  as  dirty  as  ever.  Lakey  president  Guy 
F.  Campbell  admits  that  "with  the  older 
plants  we  have  It's  a  problem."  But  Muske- 
gon lawyer  Jerry  S.  McCroskey  has  another— 
and  more  indignant — explanation.  Because 
the  maximum  liability  of  a  Michigan  foundry 
in  the  case  of  silicosis  is  only  $12,500.  plus 
medical  and  funeral  expenses.  McCroskey 
says,  "it  has  been  so  Inexpensive  to  disable 
or  kill  a  man  .  .  .  that  Is  has  not  been  worth- 
while to  clean  up." 

SlllcosU  Is  just  one  of  many  crippling  and 
deadly  respiratory  diseases  common  to  in- 
dustry. In  the  Insulating  trade,  estimates 
Dr.  Irving  J.  Sellkoff  of  New  York's  Mount 
Slnal  School  of  Medicine.  8  per  cent  of  all 
the  workers  will  die  from  asbestosls  caused 
by  breathing  tiny  particles  of  asbestos.  The 
disease  was  identified  in  1924:  yet  when  New 
York  City  passed  safety  standards  last  spring 
for  the  spraying  of  asbestos.  It  was  the  first 
city  In  the  U.S.  to  do  so. 

Venal?  And  this  indifference  to  health  is 
vrtdespread.  More  than  100.000  of  the  nation's 
1  million  textile-mill  workers  have  contracted 
bysslnosls.  or  brown-lung  disease,  from  in- 
haling cotton  dust,  according  to  estimates 
made  by  New  Jersey's  Sen.  Harrison  Williams. 
Yet  an  article  In  the  American  Textile  Re- 
porter, a  widely  read  trade  publication,  dis- 
misses the  disease  as  "a  thing  thought  up  by 
venal  doctors  who  attended  last  year's  ILO 
meeting  in  Africa,  where  Inferior  races  are 
bound  to  be  afflUcted  by  new  diseases  more 
superior  p>eople  defeated  years  ago." 

Nowhere  has  the  disregard  for  safety  been 
more  flagrant  than  In  the  mining  of  coal, 
which  has  been  the  most  dangerous  occupa- 
tion In  the  VS.  for  years.  In  fact,  coal  mines 
have  claimed  the  staggering  toll  of  80.000 
lives  since  the  Bureau  of  Mines  began  keep- 
ing records  In  1910.  But  even  so.  Congress 
did  not  get  around  to  enacting  the  first 
mine-safety  law  until  1941. 

Hobbles:  It  was  not  until  1968  and  the 
explosion  of  Consolidation  Coal's  mine  at 
Parmlngton,  W.Va.,  killing  78  men.  that  Con- 
gress was  Jolted  Into  passing  a  more  compre- 
hensive Mine-Safety  Act.  With  the  added  dis- 
closure that  thousands  of  miners  had  been 
sent  to  early  graves  by  pnexmioconlosls.  or 
black-lung  disease,  the  new  act  set  the  first 
limits  on  the  level  of  coal  dust  permitted  In 
undergroimd  chambers.  But  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  1988  standards  has  been 
hobbled  by  the  failure  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  appoint  a  new  Director  of  Mines 
to  replace  Democrat  John  P.  OTiCary.  Al- 
though appropriations  for  the  Btireau  of 
MltMS  were  quadrupled  last  year  to  $13  mil- 
lion to  hire  more  mine  Inspectors.  Nader 
charged  last  week  that  the  agency  was  ac- 
ttially  conducting  only  one-elght«€nth  as 
many  ln^)ectlon8  as  It  did  last  year. 

The  generally  unimpressive  industrial- 
safety  record  in  the  U.S.  has  a  good  many 
causes,  none  of  them  reflecting  much  credit 
on  those  re^wnslble.  Union  leaders  too  often 
are  willing  to  barter  safety  for  a  wage  hike. 


Employers  tend  to  try  to  coax  a  Uttle  more 
life  from  worn-out  and  unsafe  naachlnery. 
State  safety  standards  are  too  often  anti- 
quated and  Ineffective,  and  there  arent 
enough  Inspectors  to  enforce  the  ones  on 
the  books.  Indeed,  four  states  have  no  safety 
inspectors  at  all.  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimates  that  of  the  1.634  state 
inspectore  in  the  entire  country,  only  827  are 
available  for  general  safety  Inspection — a 
third  of  the  number  of  flsh  and  game  war- 
dens In  the  U.S. 

While  the  record  Is  certainly  better  than 
It  was  60  years  ago.  It  Is  clearly  not  good 
enough.  Nor  Is  It  up  to  the  standard  of  many 
European  countries,  where  Job  safety  Is  a 
matter  of  national  policy.  A  British  factory 
worker  is  only  one-third  as  likely  to  be  dis- 
abled as  his  U.S.  counterpart.  Only  one  out 
of  every  12.000  Swedish  workers  is  killed  at 
work— lower  than  half  the  U.S.  rate — and  the 
Swedish  accident  rate  has  not  gone  up  since 
1955.  ,       „„ 

Net  Gain:  By  careful  planning,  a  few  U.S. 
companies  have  set  enviable  records.  Through 
a  total  approach  to  safety,  one  du  Pont 
chemical  factory  operated  for  45  mlUlon 
man-hours  without  a  single  disabling  In- 
jury. A  Houston  construction  firm  spent  $90.- 
000  stringing  a  safety  net  around  the  base  of 
a  50-story  office  buUdlng  and  found  the  in- 
vestment paid  off  In  faster  production. 

And  increasingly,  safety  problems  are  mov- 
ing beyond  the  plant  gates.  Indeed,  the  Im- 
petus for  stlffer  standards  has  been  measur- 
ably Increased  by  a  wave  of  Industrial  acci- 
dents that  threaten  the  public  at  large  as 
well  as  the  workers  Involved.  RouUnely, 
deadly  phosgene  gas  Is  shipped  about  the 
country  for  processing  Into  plastics.  Pumes 
of  the  common  fertilizer,  anhydrous  am- 
monia, are  lethal,  as  shown  by  the  death  of 
eight  residents  of  Crete.  Neb.,  when  two  tank 
cars  carrying  the  stuff  were  derailed  there 
last  year.  Because  so  many  of  these  hazards 
Involve  transportation— and  because  raUroad 
accidents  increased  by  an  alamalng  66  per 
cent  between  1963  and  196&— pressure  lately 
has  focused  on  Improving  the  standards  of 
the  nation's  crumbling  rail  network.  Last 
week  the  House  approved  and  sent  to  con- 
ference committee  a  bill  giving  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransportaUon  broad  powers  to  set 
new  standards  for  the  shipment  of  haaardoua 
cargoes. 

No  Hiding  Place:  But  Congress  has  yet  to 
come  to  grips  with  a  stringent,  effective  na- 
tional industrial  safety  act.  The  time  may 
be  at  hand;  at  long  last,  workmen  themselves 
are  beginning  to  clamor  for  protection.  Says 
an  official  of  the  United  Auto  Workers:  "The 
men  have  abandoned  the  falling-object  syn- 
drome that  used  to  assume  a  guy  could  pro- 
tect hlmseU.  Now  they  see  there  are  a  lot  of 
environmental  situations  that  can't  be  han- 
dled by  safety  goggles  and  hard-toe  shoes. 
And  they  are  up  In  arms." 

Peeling  this  pressure,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  sent  up  a  bill  that  would  dele- 
gate the  power  to  establish  and  enforce  new 
safety  regulations  to  a  five-man  Presidential 
panel.  But  Congress  Is  divided  between  thla 
measure  and  a  House  bill  that  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  direct  authority  to 
order  companies  to  eliminate  unsafe  Job 
practices.  Organized  labor  and  the  vocal  re- 
formers. Including  Nader,  support  the  House 
version,  while  the  Chaml)er  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
er* back  the  Administration.  Because  of  this 
impasse,  the  prospect  for  passage  of  either 
bUl  is  rated  slim.  But  any  extended  deadlock 
seems  sure  to  Ignite  protest  among  reformers, 
who  see  the  delay  as  a  plain  matter  of  life 
and  death.  "In  a  nation  deeply  concerned 
with  htimtm  and  economic  progress,"  says 
George  Shultz  "such  backsliding  is  a  mat- 
ter for  distress." 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  renuu-ks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
Over  130,000  foreign  students  a  year 
come  to  the  United  States  to  advance 
their  education  at  more  than  2,000  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for  Au- 
gust 12,  13,  14,  September  9,  10,  11,  14. 
on  account  of  official  business  In  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BKHT),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business- 
Mr.  Hacan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert >,  from  5  pjn.  August  11  tmd  re- 
mainder of  day,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  xmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HouFHU).  Wednesday.  August  12, 
for  30  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scott)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bush  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Bush  for  5  minutes  on  August  12. 

Mr.  M»-<"tTT.i.  for  5  minutes  on  August 

12. 

Mr.  GooDUNG  for  1  hour  on  August 

13. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  foT  15  ffiinutcs  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  r«narks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  DETfT  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  for  15 
minutes  today. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  for  60  minutes  on 
August  13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BoGGs  in  two  instances,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HooAN  Immediately  following  Mr. 
FuQUA  on  the  conference  report  on  HH. 
17711,  amending  the  District  of  Columbia 
Cooperative  Association  Act.  t 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScoTT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Weickeh. 


Mr.  Taft  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Springer  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Minshall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  instances. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roomo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Helstoski  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Caret. 

Mr.KASTH. 

Mr.  Taylor  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Zablocxi  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Hungatx. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2297.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  detailed  to  the  Army 
General  Staff  on  June  30.  1970,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  3031(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Reckived  Fbom   the  Comptrollee   General 

2298.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
on  Improved  accounting  control  over  equip- 
ment at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2299.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
on  reduction  of  cost  by  Improving  manage- 
ment of  Department  of  Defense  vehicle  main- 
tenance In  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  ^)eaker : 

H.R.  17711.  An  act  to  amend  the  DUtrtct 
of  Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  August  12. 1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  16549.  A  bill  to 
further  the  effectiveness  of  shipment  of  goods 
and  supplies  In  foreign  commerce  by  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  U.S.  merchant  seamen 
through  cooperation  with  the  United  Sea- 
men's Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1404) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.J.  Rea.  1179.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  amendments  to  the 
compact  creaUng  the  Potomac  Valley  Con- 
servancy District  and  establishing  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1405).  Referred  to  the  CJommlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  3153.  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretarlee  of  Interior  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  expend  certain 
sums,  in  cooperation  with  the  territory  of 
Guam,  the  territory  of  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  other 
United  States  territories  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  State  of  HawaU,  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  their  protective  and  productive  coral 
reefs;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1406).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANET.  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
ResoluUon  1185.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  7521.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Rlverton  extension  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  to  Include  therein  the  entire  Rlver- 
ton Federal  reclamation  project,  and  tor 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1407).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rulee.  House  Resolution  1186.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  HS..  9306.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  91-1408).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar.   

Mr.  DELANET.  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1187.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  nJt.  9804.  a  bin  to  amend  PubUc  Law 
394,  84th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  supplemental  Irrigation  facili- 
ties for  the  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  District, 
Arizona.  (Rept.  No.  91-1409).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 
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Mr,  DELANET.  Committee  on  RiUes.  HOuas 
RosoiuUon  1188.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  HJtl.  13001.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  13.  1962  (76  Stat.  96),  with  respect 
to  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project. 
(Rept.  No.  91-1410).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar.  „ 

Mr.  DELANET:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1189.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  16987.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mlnot  extension  of  the  Garrison 
diversion  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
prelect  In  North  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-1411).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CASET: 
H  R  18891.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  Increased 
penalties  for  certain  lUegal  use  or  possession 
of  explosives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HR.  18892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdmlnUtratlve  Services  Act 
of  1948  in  order  to  establish  Federal  policy 
concerning  the  selection  of  firms  and  Indi- 
viduals to  perform  architectural,  engineer- 
ing and  related  services  for  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.       

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  18893.  A  bUl  to  permit  any  of  certain 
municipalities  to  be  considered  as  a  "State" 
for   the   purpose    of   applying    for   benefits 
under  certain  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl    18894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  ammunition 
recordkeeping   requirements;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18895.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportunity  of  students  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study 
cultural  heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groups 
m  the  Nation;  to  the  (Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  .    „    ,  *w 

H  R  18896.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  fuU  old- 
age  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
benefits  (when  based  upon  the  attainment 
of  retirement  age),  and  medicare  benefits. 
wUl  be  payable  to  men  at  age  60  and  to 
women  at  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  SUCK, 
Mr.  SATLOB,  Mr.   Fuxjd,  Mr.  Omt. 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Tateon.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Eilbebo,  Mr.  Stpbble- 
rnxD,  Mr.  Olsen.  Mr.  <X>aBrrr.  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Moixohan.  Mr.  Hats, 
Mr    CLARK,  Mr.  Gatbos.  Mr.  Wam- 
PLER  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Whahxt,  Mr. 
Edmonsson,     and     Mr.     Price     of 
BllnoU) : 
HJl  18897.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  xvm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medicare 
benefits  (financed  from  general  revenues)  for 
disabled  coal  miners  without  regard  to  their 
age;  to  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJl  18898.  A  blU  to  provide  a  program  of 
pollutton  control  in  selected  river  baalns  and 
waterways    of   the   United    SUtes   through 
comprehensive  planning  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  mxinlclpalltles  and  regional  manage- 
ment  assoclaUons  for  the  construcUon   of 
waste  treatment  facUlUes;  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho) : 
H  R.  18899.  A  bill  to  tempc«tu11y  withdraw 
certain  national  forest  lands  In  the  State  of 
Idaho  from  the  operation  of  the  VS.  mUilng 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McCi-xnu) : 
HJl  18900.  A   bill   to  establish   the  Saw- 
tooth Mountains  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MESKILL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Schwencel. 
Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Weight,  Mr.  Hath- 
away,   Mr.   Ottinger.   Mr.   Tiernan, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Olsen.  Mr.  Roomo, 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Har- 
rincton.   Mr.   Charles   H.   Wilson. 
Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main. Mr.   Eklenborn,  Mr.  Friboel, 
Mr.  wnxiAM  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Ashixt, 
and  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon)  : 
H.R.  18901.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  commis- 
sion on  the  medical  and  psychological  ade- 
quacy of  the  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tions conducted  by  the  Armed  Forces  with 
respect   to   registrants   under   the   selective 
service  laws;    to  the  CkJtnmlttee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HJl.    18902.   A  blU;    National   Public  Em- 
ployee Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  18903.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory civil  commitment  of  certain  narcotic 
addicts,  to  provide  for  more  facilities  for 
treating,  supervising,  and  controlling  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herseU.  Mr.  Bbade- 

MAS,  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  HANNA,  Mr. 

Hathawat,      Mr.      HAWKINS,      Mr. 
HowABO,  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  William  D. 
FoBD,  Mr.   LOWENSTEIN,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Olsen,  and  Mr.  Roybal)  : 
HJl  18804.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social   Security   Act  to   provide   In   certain 
cases  for  an  exchange  of  credits  between  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
system  and  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem so  as  to  enable  Individuals  who  have 
some  coverage  under  both  systems  to  obtain 
mff'rtmiim  benefits  based  on  their  combmed 
service;    to   the   Committee    on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
HR.  18905.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  qual- 
ifications for  election  to  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  Tork: 
HJl  18906.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties for  Ulegal  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl  18907.  A  bUl  to  further  the  effective- 
ness of  shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  In 
foreign  commerce  by  promoting  the  welfare 
of  U.8.  merchant  seamen  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Seamen's  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl  18908.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  expend  certain  sums.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  territory  of  Guam,  the  terri- 
tory of  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  other  U.S.  territories 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
for  the  conservation  of  their  protective  and 
productive  coral  reefs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByJ4r.  WTATT: 
H  R  18909.  A  bin  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  sick  leave  benefits  for  air 


tralBc  controllers:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CARET: 
HJl.  18910.  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  Trust  Territory  oT  the 
Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  18911.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
relating  to  voting  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  18912.  A  blU  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  determine  disposal  dates 
and  methods  for  disposing  of  certain  mUl- 
tary  material;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sw  vlc^ff 

HJl.  18913.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
Into  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  Into  international  waters 
of  any  military  material  without  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  approving  such  discharge;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  lifarlne  and  Fish- 
eries. _ 

HJl.  18914.  A  blU  to  require  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  to  make  a  f uU  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  naUonal 
poUcy  with  respect  to  the  discharging  of 
material  Into  the  oceans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    FULTON    of    Tennessee    (for 
hlmseU.  Mr.  Bbothill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Ckdbrbebo,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Habsha, 
Mr.  KtrrKENDAix,  Mr.   Coixjer,  Mr. 
Cabtbi,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  FLowEB^^Jfc. 
Nklbem,   Mr.   Brown   of   Ohio,  Ttr. 
Tatbon,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  BtrrroN,  Mr. 
Ktbos,  Mr.  Pdcinski,  and  Mr.  Con- 
able)  : 
HJl.   18916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hoe- 
pltal  care  through  a  system  of   voluntary 
health  Insurance  financed  In  whole  for  low- 
Income  groups,  through  Issuance  of  certifi- 
cates,  and    m   part   for   aU   other   persons 
through   aUowance   of   tax  credits,   and   to 
provide  a  system  of  peer  review  of  utiUza- 
tlon  charges,  and  quality  of  medical  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.HAGAN: 
HJl    18916.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Unlt«l 
States  to  transfer  the  nuclear  vessel   HS. 
Savannah  to  the  City  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
tor  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  establish- 
ing such  vessel  m  Its  homeport  for  all  gener- 
ations as  a  monument  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr     PKPPKR    (for    hlmseU.    Mrs. 

GBHTTTHS.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Lecoett. 

Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Habbington,  Mr.  Toh- 

NET.  and  Mr.  Kee)  : 

HJl.  18917.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  powers  of 

the    Federal    Insurance    Admlnlstratton    to 

make  crime  protection  insurance  avaUable  to 

small  business  concerns;  to  the  Committee 

on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  PennsylvanU: 
HJl.  18918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Oommertse  Act  to  provide  Increased  fines  for 
violation  of  the  motor  carrier  safety  regula- 
tions, to  extend  the  application  of  dvll  pen- 
alties to  aU  violations  of  the  motor  carrier 
safety  regulaUons.  to  permit  suspension  or 
revocation  of  operating  rights  for  violation  of 
safety  regiilatlons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  704.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  re^)ect  to  the 
Dollutlon  of  waters  aU  over  the  world  and 
Se  necessity  lor  coordinated  IntemaUonal 
action   to  ptOTent  such  poUutton;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affalia. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H  Con  Res.  706.  ResoluUon   on    the   con- 
vei^on  to  a  low-emlsslon  propulsion  system 
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tot  motor  vehicles  to  replace  the  Internal 
combustion  engine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.  Res.  1190.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  or  the  House  with  respect  to  an  early 
resolution  by  the  Supreme  Court  ol  the 
problems  Involved  In  desegregating  the  Na- 


tion's public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PIRNIE: 
H.  Res.  1191.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  maintain  its  sovereignity 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  8CHWENGEL  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
18919)  lor  the  relief  ol  Marina  J.  Kolllas, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE— rwesrfai/,  August  11,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  help  us  to  be  masters 
of  ourselves  that  we  may  be  servants  of 
others. 

We  commit  our  eyes,  our  ears,  our 
minds,  our  tongues,  our  beings  to  Thee. 
Guard  us  in  temptation.  Enable  us  to 
speak  the  truth  in  love.  When  the  way 
is  hard,  the  direction  vague,  and  the  solu- 
tion eludes  us,  grant  that  our  spiritual 
life  may  hold  its  course. 

Spare  us,  O  God,  from  ever  giving  up 
until  the  whole  earth  is  saturated  with 
Thy  light  and  truth,  until  men  learn  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  peace,  and  Thy  spirit 
has  dominion  over  all  the  nations. 

In  the  Masters  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JACKSON  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
40  minutes,  following  the  speech  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PKXSIDENT  pro  TEMPOaE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  11.  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I   appoint   Hon.   James   B.   Allen,   a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Rcsseix, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  JAVrrS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes following  the  speech  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  , 
which  will  occur  before  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeds to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. August  10,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
today,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me  witl/ 
out  losing  any  of  his  time  or  losing  the 
floor?    

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 


S  4212  AND  S.  4213— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  RELATING  TO  THE  SAW- 
TOOTH BASm  IN  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan).  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
create  a  national  park  in  the  uplands 
surrounding  the  Sawtooth  Valley  in 
south-central  Idaho.  A  similar  bill  is  be- 
ing introduced  in  the  House  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Idaho  delegation.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  spectacular  alpine  region 
fully  qualifies  for  national  park  status 
and  would  benefit  from  the  special  super- 
vision that  such  a  designation  brings. 


The  Sawtooth  Mountains — jagged  mono- 
liths of  granite  piercing  the  sky  like  the 
teeth  of  a  gigantic  saw — offer  summits 
of  unblemished  wilderness.  The  adjoining 
White  Cloud  range,  an  8-by-lO-mile  area 
of  breathtaking  grandeur,  is  bedecked 
with  chains  of  crystalline  lakes.  The  lofty 
Boulder  Moimtains,  to  the  south  of  the 
White  Clouds,  round  out  the  complex. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  on  July  2,  1969,  to 
establish  the  Sawtooth  National  Recre- 
ation Area.  This  bill,  S.  853,  which  Sen- 
ator Jordan  and  I  sponsored,  we  amended 
on  the  floor  just  before  passage  to  in- 
clude the  White  Clouds  and  to  augment 
Forest  Service  regulation  of  prospecting 
and  mining  in  this  beautiful  but  fragile 
region.  The  bill  is  still  pending  in  the 
House,  although  hearings  were  conducted 
by  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  in  Washington  last  year.  The 
House  has  now  scheduled  a  field  trip  for 
August  25  and  a  hearing  on  August  26 
at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

The  Senate  floor  amendment  of  S.  853 
was  generated  by  a  threat  of  a  road  in 
the  White  Clouds  and  an  open  pit  mine 
in  the  very  heart  of  this  alpine  region, 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  Nation.  That  threat  remains,  as 
does  the  threat  of  impinging  and  im- 
sightly  commercialization  of  the  Saw- 
tooth Valley,  where  private  ranchlands 
present  an  unspoiled  remnant  of  the  Old 
West  and  a  colorful  Introduction  to  the 
mountains. 

For  several  months,  the  four  members 
of   the  Idaho  congressional   delegation 
have  met  periodically  to  discuss  an  ade- 
quate management  program  for  this  re- 
gion. We  have  concluded  that  the  con- 
troversy over  possible  open  pit  mining  in 
the  White  Clouds — which  has  attracted 
national  attention — must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  preempt  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion needed  now  to  protect  the  scenic  at- 
tractions of  this  superb  moimtain  area. 
We  have,  accordingly,  decided  to  urge 
prompt  enactment  by  the  House  of  an 
amended  version  of  the  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  bill  approved  by 
the    Senate.    This    would    furnish    the 
Forest  Service  with  urgently  needed  au- 
thority to  establish  zoning  regulations  to 
protect  the  Sawtooth  Valley  from  de- 
facement.  We  are  also  recommending 
that  the  House  update  the  bill  to  provide 
interim  protection,  not  presently  avaU- 
able,  to  the  White  Clouds,  Boulder,  and 
Sawtooth  Ranges.  This  interim  protec- 
tion, offered  in  the  form  of  a  sepsu-ate 
jointly  sponsored  bill,  would  confer  au- 
thority on  the  Forest  Service  to  prevent 
injurious  disturbance  of  surface  lands  in 
the  protected  area  caused  by  motorized 
and  mechanical  equipment.  It  would  also 
impose  a  fixed-term  moratorium  on  the 
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location  of  new  mining  claims  pending 
a  final  decision  on  a  permanent  manage- 
ment plan. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan).  I  now  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  such  a  bill  for 
Senate  consideration. 

Vested  rights  based  on  prior  mining 
claims  could  not.  imder  our  constitu- 
tional system,  be  extinguished  by  a  na- 
tional park.  The  park  bill,  which  we  in- 
troduce today,  would,  therefore,  establish 
a  park  subject  to  valid  existing  rights 
and  authorize  such  special  use  permits  as 
may  be  reasonable  for  the  exercise  of 
such  rights.  If  mining  operations  should 
occur,  they  would  be  subject  to  regtila- 
tion  by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
order  to  assure  the  largest  feasible  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  the  resource. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  a  Saw- 
tooth National  Park  and  National  Rec- 
reation Area  complex  will  best  meet  the 
requirements  for  safeguarding  the  future 
of  this  remarkable  mountain  region. 
Such  a  management  plan  will  prove  a 
perpetual  asset  to  Idaho  and  the  Nation, 
and  assure  the  proper  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  burgeoning  number  of 
visitors  now  converging  on  the  area. 

Although  field  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Senate  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
commmittee  in  Idaho  in  1966  on  bills  for 
both  a  Sawtooth  Park  and  for  a  recrea- 
tion area,  the  House  committee  hearing 
at  Sim  Valley  this  month  will  again 
provide  Idahoans  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  future  of  the 
region  in  relation  to  the  legislative  meas- 
ures we  recommend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  two  bills,  which 
I  hereby  send  to  the  desk,  may  be  printed 
here  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection, 
the  bills  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  text  of  the  two  bills  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho), 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4212 
A  bill  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  Mountains 

National  Park  In  the  Stete  of  Idaho,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  order 
to  preserve  for  the  benefit,  use,  inspiration, 
and  education  of  present  and  future  gener- 
ations certain  lands  In  the  State  of  Idaho 
containing  rugged  and  unspoUed  scenic, 
sclentiflc,  historic,  and  natiual  values,  high 
mountain  peaks,  and  unique  alpine  features, 
there  is  hereby  established,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights  and  permits  for  special  uses 
of  federally  owned  lands  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  exercise  of  such  rights, 
the  Sawtooth  Mountains  National  Park 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "park").  The 
park  shall  comprise  two  units,  the  Sawtooth 
Unit  and  the  White  Clouds-Boulder  Unit, 
and  It  shall  consist  of  the  lands,  waters,  and 
Interests  therein  within  the  boundaries  of 
each  such  unit  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Sawtooth  Mountains  National 
Park,"  numbered  NP-SAW-20,  014,  and  dated 


April  1970.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
avaUable  for  public  Inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
Interior.  The  Secretary  may  make  minor  ad- 
jUBtments  in  the  boundaries  of  the  park  by 
publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect,  to- 
gether with  a  revised  map  or  other  boundary 
description.  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  acquire 
lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange,  except  that  any  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  State  of  Idaho  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation. 

Sbc.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  protect,  admin- 
ister, develop,  and  maintain  the  park  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.). 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  for 
development,  plus  or  minus  such  sums,  if 
any,  as  may  be  indicated  by  engineering 
cost  Indices  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction Involved  herein. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration, public  use.  and  enjoyment  of  areas 
within  the  park  and  adjacent  national  for- 
est lands,  and  to  provide  for  such  admin- 
istration and  use  in  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical manner,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  whereby  administrative 
or  public  use  facilities  may  be  designated 
on  lands  within  the  park  or  on  national 
forest  lands,  and  constructed,  operated,  and 
maintained  In  accordance  with  plans  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Secretaries.  Funds  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
park  and  funds  avaUable  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  purposes  of  the  national 
forests  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this   section. 

Sec.  6.  Within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  the  area  within  the  park,  and 
shall  report  to  the  President  in  accordance 
with  subsections  3(c)  and  3(d)  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act,  his  recommendation  as  to  the 
suitabUity  or  nonsultabiUty  of  any  area 
within  the  park,  including  the  former  prim- 
itive area,  for  designation  as  wilderness. 
Any  designation  of  any  such  area  as  wilder- 
ness shall  be  accomplished  In  accordance 
with  said  subsections  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  distributive  shares  of  the  re- 
spective counties  of  receipts  from  the  na- 
tional forests  from  which  the  park  Is  created, 
as  paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
May  23,  1908  (35  Stat.  260).  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  500),  shall  not  be  affected  by 
the  elimination  of  lands  from  such  na- 
tional forests  by  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  8.  With  regard  to  vaUd  claims  to  any 
lands  within  the  park  made  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws,  which  are  exist- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  a 
patent  to  any  such  claim  hereafter  Issued 
shall  convey  title  only  to  the  minerals  there- 
in, and  title  to  the  surface  shall  remain  In 
the  United  States. 


S.  4213 
A  bill  to  temporarUy  withdraw  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  Land  In  the  State  of  Idaho 
from  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
M1"'"g  Laws,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  or- 
der to  permit  adequate  time  to  study  and 
determine  the  provisions  desirable  and  need- 
ed for  management  of  the  national  forest 
lands   In  the  Sawtooth,  ChaUU.  and  Boise 


National  Forests  in  the  State  of  Idaho  shown 
on  the  map  entitled.  "Temporary  Withdrawal 
Area — Sawtooth,  ChallU,  and  Boise  National 
Forests"  dated  August  1970,  which  includee 
the  Sawtooth  and  Boulder  mountains  and 
White  Clouds  peaks  and  which  Is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  order  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  and  to  protect  the  scenic,  historic, 
pastoral,  fish  and  wUdlife,  recreational, 
aesthetic,  and  other  environmental  values, 
such  lands  are  hereby  withdrawn,  subject  to 
valid  and  existing  claims,  from  all  forms  of 
location  and  entry  under,  and  operation  of, 
the  mining  law*  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  this  Act  and  no 
later  than  60  days  after  such  date,  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  a  detailed  description 
and  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  such 
area. 

Sec.  2.  The  Ck>ngress  hereby  recognizes  and 
declares  the  need  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  exercising  his  authority 
under  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  35), 
as  amended  and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C. 
551 ) ,  and  otherwise  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  the  National  Eil- 
vlroiunental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
852),  to  make  provision  for  and  take  action 
to  regulate  and  control  the  use  of,  and  pro- 
tect the  surface  values  of.  the  national 
forest  lands  described  in  section  1  of  this 
Act,  Including,  when  deemed  by  him  to 
be  necessary,  the  control  of  the  use  of  motor- 
ized and  mechanical  equipment  for  teans- 
portation  over,  or  alteration  of.  the  surface 
of  such  national  forest  land. 

Sec.  3.  Patents  shall  not  hereafter  be  is- 
sued for  locations  and  claims  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made  in  the  area  described  in 
section  1  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States.  This  shall  not  be  construed 
as  preventing  or  interfering  with  the  full 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  holder  at  a 
valid  claim  to  further  prospect,  develop,  and 
mine  any  such  claim  subject  to  compliance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  covering  the 
national  forest  land  on  which  any  such  claim 
is  located. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  de- 
clared to  be  invalid,  such  declaration  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  any  other  provision 
hereof. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  Church,  in  introducing  two  meas- 
ures designed  to  protect  the  scenic  at- 
tractions in  an  area  of  breathtaking 
beauty  in  south-central  Idaho  consist- 
ing of  the  White  Cloud.  Boulder,  and 
Sawtooth  Ranges. 

By  way  of  background,  on  July  2.  1969. 
the  Senate  considered  and  passed  S.  853. 
which  esUblished  the  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  This  bill,  as 
amended,  is  designed  to  safeguard  and 
enhance  the  outstanding  natural  beauty 
of  the  Sawtooth  and  White  Clouds 
Ranges  and  to  protect  these  fragile  areas 
from  overuse.  Since  the  passage  of  S.  853 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  has  arisen 
over  mining  in  the  White  Clouds  area. 
After  many  meetings  and  much  discus- 
sion, the  four  members  of  the  Idaho 
congressional  delegation  have  reached 
agreement  on  the  legislative  proposals 
which  we  introduce  today  to  provide  a 
suitable  management  program  for  the 
Sawtooth  region. 

The  first  proposal  which  we  introduce 
today,  is  designed  to  provide  interim 
protection,  not  presently  available,  to 
the  mountains  which  surround  the  Saw- 
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tooth  Valley.  These  consist  of  the  Saw- 
tooth. White  Cloud,  and  Boulder  Ranges. 
This  interim  protection  would  give  the 
Forest  Service  authority  to  regulate  road 
buUding  and  prospecting  acUviUes  in  the 
area.  Such  regulatory  authority  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  prevent  irreparable 
damage  to  the  fragUe  granitic  surface 
lands  In  this  region.  In  addition,  the  bUl 
would  provide  for  a  5-year  moratorium 
on  all  forms  of  location  and  entry  under 
the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  provision 
does  not  exUnguish  valid  and  existing 
mining  claims. 

This  proposal,  in  conjunction  with  S. 
853.  would  go  a  long  way  toward  provid- 
ing an  adequate  management  program 
for  the  Sawtooth-White  Clouds  area.  It 
is  certainly  feasible  that  this  package 
could  receive  favorable  action  by  both 
Houses  during  the  current  session  of 
Congress. 

The  second  bill  which  we  introduce  to- 
day would  create  a  national  park  in  the 
uplands  surroimding  the  Sawtooth  Val- 
ley. We  introduce  this  bill  in  order  to  give 
full  scope  to  the  options  that  are  open 
to  the  people  of  Idaho.  This  Alpine 
region,  which  is  a  superlative  mix  of 
rugged  peaks,  wooded  slopes,  and  moim- 
tain  lakes  and  streams,  is  fully  qualified 
for  national  park  status.  Such  status, 
with  the  intended  special  supervision, 
which  such  designation  brings,  would 
clearly  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  area. 

Here  again,  existing  vested  rights  from 
prior  mining  claims  would  not  be  ex- 
tinguished. The  Secretary  of  Interior 
would  be  authorized  to  issue  such  special 
use  permits  as  may  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  valid  existing 
mining  rights.  The  NaUonal  Park  Serv- 
ice, however,  would  regulate  any  mining 
operations  to  insure  the  greatest  amoimt 
of  protection  for  the  scenic  and  ecological 
values  in  the  White  Clouds-Sawtooth- 
Boulder  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  two 
measures  which  Senator  CinniCH  and  I 
introduce  today,  in  conjimction  with  S. 
853.  are  of  great  significance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Idaho,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
the  entire  country.  I  have  covered  most 
of  the  accessible  parts  of  Idaho  by  car 
and  horseback  and  have  visited  many  of 
the  national  parks  and  forests  and  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  this  Is  a  na- 
tionally significant  area  which  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  protection  which 
we  propose  for  it  today  and  which  is  con- 
currently being  proposed  in  the  House 
by  the  two  distinguished  Representatives 
from  Idaho.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legis- 
lation, which  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
of  study  over  the  years,  receives  expedi- 
tious consideration  by  both  Houses.  The 
Sawtooth- White  Clouds-Boulder  area 
deserves  no  less. 


The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MUSKIE  TODAY 


FRESH  DANGER  IN  CAMBODIA 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Nixon  administration  concluded  its  Cam- 
bodian military  operation  earlier  this 
summer,  it  gave  the  American  people  to 
understand  that  our  future  military  in- 
volvement in  that  torn  country  would  be 
strictly  limited.  President  Nixon  himself 
indicated  this  would  be  our  policy. 

The  latest  newspaper  reports  now  in- 
form us  that  American  planes  are  con- 
ducting bombing  missions  over  Cambodia 
in  response  to  requests  from  the  Cam- 
bodia government.  This  directly  con- 
tradicts assurances  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration that  American  air  attacks 
within  Cambodia  would  be  restricted  to 
the  interdicUon  of  enemy  supply  lines  as 
required  to  protect  American  troops,  and 
other  allied  forces,  located  across  the 
border  in  South  Vietnam. 

Nevertheless,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported on  page  1  in  its  editions  of 
August  5, 1970.  that  American  Jet  fighter- 
bombers  have  now  gone  to  the  direct 
assistance  of  Cambodian  troops  and  "will 
do  so  again  when  they  are  needed." 

The  Associated  Press,  in  a  dispatch 
printed  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  August  6, 
1970,  reports  that  its  correspondent, 
Johii  T.  Wheeler,  witnessed  direct  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  troops  by  seven  Amer- 
ican P-100  fighter-bombers.  The  dispatch 
quotes  a  Cambodian  officer  describing  the 
American  air  strikes  as  "direct  support 
for  my  battalion.  Watoh." 

Certainly  this  operation  extends  be- 
yond the  limitations  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced on  June  30  after  American  com- 
bat troops  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Cambodia.  In  his  public  announcement, 
the  President  listed  seven  guidelines. 
One  of  these  states: 

We  wlU  conduot— with  the  approval  of 
the  Cambodian  government — air  interdiction 
missions  against  the  enemy  efforts  to  move 
suppUee  and  personnel  through  Cambodia 
towa-d  South  Vietnam  and  to  re-establish 
base  areas  relevant  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
We  do  this  to  protect  our  forces  In  South 
Vietnam. 

■  There  was  not  the  slightest  inference 
in  the  President's  statement  that  Amer- 
ican planes  would  soon  be  flying  direct 
support  missions  on  behalf  of  Cambo- 
dian troops.  The  conclusion  we  must 
draw  is  that  our  Camlwdian  incursion 
has  simply  added  to  the  pernicious 
growth  of  American  military  operations 
in  Indochina.  We  are  now  embsu-ked 
upon  a  policy  of  creeping  involvement 
In  Cambodia.  The  Pentagon  hastens  to 
explain  that  our  planes  are  merely  car- 
rying out  the  air  interdiction  missions 
which  the  President  authorized.  But  the 
Washington  Post  newsstory,  to  which 
I  have  sdready  referred,  carries  this  ex- 
change 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  cop- 
elusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  this 
afternoon,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtreKn)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 


In  Saigon,  a  VS.  military  spokesman  was 
asked  Tuesday:  "Interdiction  covers  a  lot 
of  ground,  doeent  it?"  His  anarwer:  "Yes, 
It  does."  The  spokesman  would  not  elabo- 
rate. 

Direct  air  support  of  Cambodian 
forces  by  American  aircraft  would  be 
prohibited  by  final  enactment  of  the 
Cooper-Church       amendment       which 


passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  58  to  37 
on  June  30  of  this  year.  The  thrust  of 
thij  Senate  action  is  to  draw  tight  the 
pursestrings  on  the  financing  of  expan- 
sionist military  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia. Direct  air  support  operations 
have  been  taken  in  tiie  face  of  this  in- 
tended prohibition. 

A  Washington  Post  editorial  has 
pointed  to  the  dangers  of  another  Amer- 
ican misadventure  if  such  air  operations 
continue.  In  an  editorial  on  August  7, 
the  opennlg  sentence  is  a  vivid  one: 

That  haunting  and  aU  too  recognizable 
beast  of  the  Indochina  Jungles,  the  two- 
toned  commitment— also  known  as  the 
heavy-footed  undertaking  and  the  creeping 
rationale— again  seems  to  be  on  the  prowl, 
this  time  m  Cambodia. 

The  editorial  then  points  out,  that  de- 
sidte  Presidential  assurances: 

The  United  Stotes  Is  conducting  bombing 
raids  In  Cambodia  that  have  only  the  most 
tenuous  connection  with  the  original  ration- 
ale of  interdicting  enemy  forces  en  route  to 
Vietnam.  As  many  as  60  planes  a  day  are 
flying  combat  support  missions  for  belea- 
guered units  of  the  Cambodian  army,  and 
the  Cambodian  army  being  what  It  is,  there 
are  few  active  vmits  In  It  which  are  not  be- 
leaguered. 

Now,  understandably,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  anxious  to  explain  away 
the  latest  news  dlspatehes.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  on  August  7  that  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  held  a  surprise 
press  conference.  His  explanation  is 
hardly  reassuring.  He  stated  that  bomb- 
ing by  American  jets  on  August  5,  900 
feet  in  front  of  a  Cambodian  battalion 
at  Skoun,  was  an  integral  part  of  a  gen- 
eral interdiction  campaign  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting American  Forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Secretary  Laird  Is  then  quoted: 

That  parUcular  area  is  very  much  related 
to  the  opening  up  of  the  sea  area  for  supplies 
and  so  forth,  and  I  would  merely  state  that 
the  decision  was  made  by  the  commanders  In 
the  field  that  It  was  an  Important  Interdic- 
tion mission  to  destroy  the.  ah,  in  this  case, 
I  believe  it  was  personnel. 

The  elasticity  of  this  concept  of  air 
interdiction  is  infinite.  Measured  by 
Laird's  definition,  the  American  Air 
Force  has  been  given  the  green  light  to 
extend  an  aerial  umbrella  over  all  of 
Cambodia. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  two  ad- 
ditional newspaper  articles. 

One  appears  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  August  9,  1970,  under  the  byline  of 
James  P.  Sterba  and  is  datelined  Saigon. 
It  discusses  a  confidential  set  of  in- 
structions issued  to  unit  commanders  as 
to  what  they  may  say  in  respect  to  our 
air  activities  over  Cambodia. 

The  second  Is  a  column  by  Mary  Mc- 
Grory  in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Evening 
Star  which  is  entiUed  "We  Still  Bomb 
the  'Bad  Guys'."  She  points  out  that  the 
American  direct  air  support  missions 
still  have  been  unknown  had  it  not  been 
for  John  Wheeler,  the  AP  reporter,  who 
both  witnessed  and  reported  one. 

Miss  McGrory  then  notes: 

The  support  missions  are  forbidden  under 
the  AdminlstraUon's  own  gtiide-llnea,  issued 
when  ground  troops  were  pulled  out.  They 
also  are  prohibited  by  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  which  In  Section  Pour  outlaws 
"any  combat  activity  In  the  air  above  Cam- 
bodia In  direct  support  of  Cambodian  forces." 
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I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  six 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Aug.  6.  19701 
U.S.  Planes  Hrr  Enemy  in  Cambodia  in 
Stuke  Descbibed  as  Dihect  Troop  Sttppoet 
Saigon. — V.8.  planes  struck  at  enemy  posi- 
tions near  Skoun  yesterday,  and  Cambodian 
troops  advancing  In  their  wake  recaptured 
part  of  the  outskirts  of  that  district  capltol 
40  miles  north  of  Phnom  Penh. 

The  Cambodian  appeal  for  air  support 
when  three  of  their  battalions  trying  to  drive 
away  a  big  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
force  on  the  last  four  miles  to  the  key  road- 
Junction  city,  were  caught  in  a  fire  flght. 

Associated  Press  correspondent  John  T. 
Wheeler,  who  witnessed  the  action,  said  seven 
American  FlOO  fighter-bombers  bombed  and 
strafed  enemy  troops  about  three  miles  from 
Skoun. 

A  Cambodian  officer,  directing  the  air 
strike  from  the  ground,  was  asked  two  ques- 
tions: Were  the  strikes  In  direct  support  of 
his  troops  or  were  they  against  enemy  sup- 
ply lines  leading  to  South  Vietnam? 

"This  is  direct  support  for  my  battalion. 
"Watch,"  replied  the  Cambodian  officer  as  an 
Pico  dropped  two  250-pound  bombs  after 
coming  In  at  treetop  level. 

The  official  U.S.  position  Is  that  the  planes 
fly  interdiction  raids  In  Cambodia  "as  appro- 
priate against  enemy  troops  or  material 
which  could  threaten  U.S.  and  other  free 
world  lives  In  South  Vietnam." 

"We  have  nothing  to  add  beyond  our  state- 
ment," a  U.S.  Command  spokesman  said  last 
night,  referring  to  the  U.S.  position. 

The  Cambodian  officer  directed  the  Skoun 
strikes  in  a  radio  exchange  with  an  American 
pilot  In  an  unmarked  spotter  plane. 

Wheeler  said  that  while  the  troops  battled 
into  Skoun'B  outskirts,  hard  fighting  prob- 
ably lay  ahead  because  a  strong  enemy  force 
is  believed  dug  In  there. 

A  Cambodian  commander  at  Sre  Khlong 
45  miles  southwest  of  Phnom  Penh— where 
the  enemy  cut  off  Highway  4  leading  to 
Cambodia's  south  coast  oil  installations  for 
three  days  this  week— said  that  VS.  planes 
also  struck  the  enemy  In  that  region. 

The  air  raids  came  amid  light  fighting 
elsewhere  in  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam, 
save  for  a  sharp  clash  50  miles  southwest  of 
Da  Nang,  South  Vietnam,  at  the  allied  camp 
at  Kham  Due  13  miles  from  Laos. 

The  U.S.  Command  said  two  Americans 
were  killed  and  14  wounded  when  North 
Vietnamese  troops  hit  their  night  defensive 
poelUon  at  Kham  Due,  moving  in  under  a 
eo-round  barrage  of  82-nmj  mortars. 

Fifteen  of  the  enemy  were  reported  killed 
m  the  two  hour  batUe,  the  first  serious  as- 
sault on  Kham  Due  since  It  was  reopened 
three  weeks  ago  to  support  alUed  operations 
near  the  Laotian  border. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  6, 1970) 
American  Planes  Bobibing  in  Cambodia 
U.S.  officials  in  Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh 
acknowledged  Tuesday  that  American  planes 
are  bombing  in  Cambodia  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  Cambodian  authorities. 

In  the  past,  the  White  House  and  Pentagon 
have  said  U.S.  air  attacks  inside  Cambodia 
are  used  only  to  protect  American  and  other 
friendly  forces  across  the  border  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  Rinom  Penh,  U.S.  officials  conceded 
privately  that  American  Jet  fighter-bombera 
have  gone  to  the  aid  of  embattled  Cambodian 
troops  m  the  past  and  will  do  so  again  when 
they  are  needed. 
"We  are  responding  to  anyone's  request  for 


Interdiction  missions  In  the  area  of  Cambo- 
dia." one  official  in  Saigon  said. 

The  direct  air  support  has  been  given  under 

a   U.S.   policy   described   by   one   official   In 

Phnom  Penh  as  "sUy  out  of  It  11  you  can; 

provide  assistance  but  don't  take  a  leading 

role." 

Under  the  giUdelines,  VS.  sources  said, 
policy  has  been  to  urge  the  South  Vletnameee 
air  force  to  provide  as  much  of  the  required 
air  support  as  possible  to  the  Cambodians. 

UJ3.  support  would  be  made  avaUable  only 
when  South  Vietnamese  warplanes  were  fuUy 
committed    elsewhere. 

American  officials  have  been  reluctant  to 
discuss  VS.  air  support  for  the  Cambodians 
possibly  because  of  the  lack  of  any  clear 
poUcy  statement  from  Washington  foUow- 
ing  the  Jime  31  deadline  for  U.S.  troop  in- 
volvement In  Cambodia. 

In  Washington,  administration  officials  said 
there  had  been  no  change  in  VS.  policy  but 
they  noted  that  "oftentimes  there  are  an- 
cillary effecto"  from  U.S.  air  attacks  that 
could  make  it  appear  that  they  were  carried 
out  to  aid  Cambodians. 

The  official  U.S.  position,  repeated  Tues- 
day by  a  Pentagon  spokesman,  has  been  that 
American  planes  are  participating  in  "Inter- 
diction" of  Communist  supply  routes  and 
bases  in  Cambodia. 

In  Saigon,  a  U.8.  military  spokesman  was 

asked   Tuesday:    "Interdiction   covers   a   lot 

of  ground,  doesn't  It?"  His  answer:  "Tea,  It 

does."  The  spokesman  would  not  elaborate. 

Informed  sources  disclosed  that  as  many  as 

60  American  fighter-bombers,  each  carrying 

about  eight  tons  of  bomba  and  rockets  are 

taking  part  each  day  in  raids  on  Cambodian 

territory. 

The  U.S.  Command  In  Saigon  repeated  Its 
earlier  statement  that  U.S.  air  attacks  in 
Cambodia  are  directed  at  "enemy  troops  or 
material  which  could  threaten  U.S.  and  other 
free  world  lives  In  South  Vietnam."  But 
other  officials  gave  the  impression  that 
American  planes  are  also  attacking  Vletoong 
and  North  Vietnamese  troops  that  threaten 
Cambodian  forces. 

"If  the  Cambodians  say  there  Is  an  enemy 
troop  concentration  or  supply  area  at  a  given 
point,"  said  one  source,  "and  U.S.  bombers 
go  In  to  Interdict,  this  seems  well  within 
President  Nlson's  groimd  rules." 

"We  sometimes  get  a  peripheral  or  side 
benefit,"  said  another  official.  "If  it  happens 
to  be  enemy  troops,  we're  not  going  to  com- 
plain. But  officlaUy  it's  interdiction." 

The  Cambodian  deputy  commander  in  the 
Klri  Rom  area  southwest  of  Phnom  Penh 
told  newsmen  Monday  that  U.S.  Air  Force 
Phantoms  were  supporting  his  troops  by  reg- 
ularly bombing  enemy  forces  in  his  area, 
which  is  miles  west  of  any  known  enemy 
supply  route  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  Phnom  Penh  a  Cambodian  military 
spokesman  claimed  Wednesday  that  alUed 
aU  strikes  have  kUled  1,500  Communist 
troops  southwest  of  the  capital  since  Monday. 
The  spokesman  said  1,000  of  the  Commu- 
nists were  killed  by  Cambodian  air  force  raids 
about  75  mUes  southwest  of  the  capital,  and 
the  bodies  of  another  500  were  found  by 
Cambodian  troops  sweeping  near  Sre  Khlong, 
about  50  miles  southwest  of  Phnc»n  Penh. 

The  spokesman  said  that  to  the  northeast, 
Communist  troops  stUl  occupied  buildings 
around  the  marketplace  at  Skoun. 

Sporadic  action  was  also  reported  near  the 
center  of  Kompong  Thorn  and  an  adminis- 
trative post  at  Prey  Totimg  was  attacked  by 
the  Vletcong. 

He  said  three  battalions  of  Cambodian  re- 
inforcements were  trying  to  drive  the  Com- 
munists out  of  Skoxm,  36  miles  northeast  of 
Phnom  Penh.  The  road  to  the  south  still  was 
closed  and  the  spokesman  advised  newsmen 
not  to  travel  on  it. 

On  Highway  4,  about  60  miles  southwest 
of  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodian  troops  Tuesday 
found  the  bodies  of  11  civilians  apparently 


gunned  down  by  Vletcong  recently.  Several  of 
the  bodies  were  decomposed  and  one  was  be- 
lieved that  of  a  European  man. 

In  Vietnam,  fighting  flared  up  in  three 
areas  of  the  Mekong  Delu.  and  South  Vlet- 
nameee forces  reported  ItlUIng  56  Commu- 
nists while  losing  eight  killed  and  61 
wounded. 

About  200  of  600  Vietnamese  prisoners  be- 
ing moved  by  ship  from  Conson  Island  in 
the  South  China  Sea  to  a  prison  near  Saigon 
revolted  and  freed  themselves  from  their 
shackles  Tuesday  while  the  vessel  moved  up 
the  Saigon  River  shipping  channel,  but  they 
were  brought  under  control  by  Vietnamese 
navy  forces. 

The  Thai  government,  meanwhile,  report- 
edly has  launched  an  emergency  mobiliza- 
tion plan  to  give  weapons  training  to  men 
and  women  in  four  provinces  on  the  border 
with  Cambodia.  Sources  said  the  volunteers 
would  be  allowed  to  buy  aims  and  ammuni- 
tion at  reduced  rates. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7,  19701 
A  Famujas  Beast  in  the  Cambodian  jTTNOiJt 
That  haunting  and  all  too  recognizable 
beast  of  the  Indochina  Jungles,  the  two- 
toned  commitment — c^so  known  as  the 
heavy-footed  undertaking  and  the  creeping 
rationale — again  seems  to  be  on  the  prowl, 
this  time  in  Cambodia.  In  pulling  American 
ground  forces  out  of  that  newly  troubled 
land  at  the  end  of  June.  Mr.  Nixon  had  broad- 
cast aasxiranoes  that  futiire  American  opera- 
tions there  would  be  confined  to  air  actions 
mounted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Amer- 
ican lives  back  In  South  Vietnam.  In  spirit 
though  assuredly  not  in  letter,  the  President 
has  seemed  anxious  to  respect  the  Intent 
of  the  Senate  which,  In  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  foreign  miliUry  sales  act 
and  in  the  Armed  Service  Committee's  lan- 
guage m  the  military  procurement  bill  has 
plainly  opposed  a  policy  at  supporting  the 
government  of  Lon  Nol. 

It  now  turns  out.  however — who  can  say 
he  is  really  surprised? — that  the  United 
States  Is  conducting  bombing  raids  in  Cam- 
bodia that  have  only  the  most  tenuous  con- 
nection with  the  original  rationale  of  inter- 
dicUng  enemy  forces  en  route  to  Vietnam. 
As  many  as  50  planes  a  day  are  flying  com- 
bat support  missions  for  beleaguered  units 
of  the  Cambodian  army,  and  the  Cambodian 
army  being  what  It  Is,  there  are  few  active 
units  In  It  which  are  not  beleaguered.  Ameri- 
can miUtary  officials  chose  to  say  that  the 
planes  are  interdicting  "enemy  troops  or 
material  which  could  threaten  UJS.  and  other 
free-world  Uves  in  South  Vietnam."  And 
Secretary  Laird  appears  further  to  have 
broadened  the  definition  of  "interdiction.' 
But  as  a  Cambodian  officer  told  a  correspond- 
ent while  American  F-lOOs  circled  over  a 
local  battlefield,  "This  is  direct  support  for 
my  battalion,  watch."  And  down  came  the 
planes,  with  bombs,  napalm  and  Incendiary 
bullets  In  turn. 

Senator  Mansfield  voiced  his  alarm  to  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  "If  this  continues." 
he  warned,  "it  could  mean  that  we  will  have 
a  repetition  of  what  happened  in  Vietnam; 
namely,  that  first  we  will  provide  air  sup- 
port, then  send  advisers,  then  deploy  troops, 
and  thus  get  into  a  full-fledged  war."  We  *> 
not  think  things  wUl  continue  that  far.  to  a 
"full-fledged  war."  Nonetheless,  the  inade- 
quate i)€rfonnance  of  the  Cambodian  army, 
despite  American  air  support  and  South  Vlet- 
nameee help  too;  and  the  planned  expan- 
sion of  the  American  aid  program  in  Cam- 
bodia from  $8  million  to  WO  miUlon;  and 
the  increasing  isolaUon  of  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment In  one  corner  of  the  country;  and 
its  deepening  dependence  cm  the  United 
States — all  these  developments  are  extreme- 
ly upsetting.  The  argument  for  oonflnlng 
American  raids  stricUy  to  border  and  trail 
interdiction  of  Vietnam-bound  men  and  ma- 
terial grows  stronger  by  the  day. 
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IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7,  1970J 
T-Afn  Denies  Jrra  Support  Caimodians 

(By  Nell  Sbeeban) 
Washington.  August  6.— Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  R.  Laird  reiterated  today  the 
Nixon  Administration's  contention  that 
American  planes  were  not  giving  close  air 
support  to  Cambodian  troops  despite  eye- 
witness press  reports  to  the  contrary. 

In  a  surprise  Pentagon  news  conference 
this  morning.  Mr.  Laird  said  bombing  by 
American  Jets  yesterday.  900  feet  In  front  of 
a  Cambodian  battalion,  was  part  of  a  gen- 
eral Interdiction  campaign  aimed  at  protect- 
ing American  forces  In  South  Vietnam.  Yes- 
terday's bombing  at  Skoun.  he  said,  was 
aimed  at  preventing  the  Vietnamese  com- 
munists from  reopening  sea  supply  routes 
through  Cambodian  coastal  towns. 

•That  particular  area."  Mr.  Laird  said,  "Is 
very  much  related  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
sea  area  for  supplies  and  so  forth,  and  I 
would  merely  state  that  the  decision  was 
made  by  the  commanders  in  the  field  that  It 
was  an  important  interdiction  mission  to 
destroy  the.  ah.  In  thU  case.  I  believe  It  was 
personnel." 

CITES    "OVERALL   P«OORAM" 

"These  Interdiction  missions  are  flown 
when  it  Is  felt  that  the  personnel  la  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude,  or  the  supplies,  or  the 
build-up.  or  it  does  have  an  effect  on  the 
overall  program  which  we  have  in  Vietnam." 
he  continued. 

Skoun  Is  a  road-Junction  town  35  miles 
northeast  of  Phnom  Penh,  the  Cambodian 
capital.  The  nearest  coastal  town,  Kompong 
Som,  the  port  formerly  known  as  Slhanouk- 
ville.  is  80  miles  southwest  of  Phnom  Penh. 
Mr.  Laird  did  not  explain  how  Skoun  could 
be  connected  with  coastal  supply  routes. 

According  to  a  dispatch  of  The  Associated 
Press,  a  Cambodian  captain  called  In  Amer- 
ican Jets  to  bomb  and  napalm  an  enemy 
force  that  had  halt«d  an  attack  by  his  bat- 
talion aUned  at  retaking  Skoun. 

In  normal  military  terminology.  Inter- 
diction Is  the  bombing  of  rear  area  supply 
lines  or  enemy  troops  that  are  not  engaged 
with  friendly  forces.  Close  air  support,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  the  bombing  of  an  enemy 
force  that  is  In  contact  with  allied  troops. 
Mr.  Laird  was  asked.  In  light  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Skoun.  how  he  could  continue  to 
maintain  that  the  Administration  was  not 
providing  close  air  support  for  the  Cam- 
bodians. 

"It  depends  on  what  you  refer  to  as  Inter- 
diction. I  think.  I  believe  It  Is  [  Interdiction  1." 
he  said.  "It's  very  difficult  to  get  these  forces 
together  in  large  numbers  and  to  get  con- 
centrations of  supplies.  The  VC  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  now  following  a  policy 
of  trying  to  concentrate  their  supplies  and 
their  build-up  of  supplies,  material  and 
men  around  population  centers,  and  you 
have  to  have  forward  air  controls  so  that 
you  can  be  In  a  position  where  you  protect 
civilians." 

Mr.  Laird's  comments  today  appeared  to  be 
another  attempt  by  the  Administration  to 
ward  off  charges  that  It  Is  providing  the 
Cambodians  with  close  air  support,  which 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment,  attached  by  the  Senate  to  the 
Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act  earlUr  this  sum- 
mer, but  not  yet  accepted  by  the  House. 

Designed  to  block  a  step-by-step  Increase 
In  an  American  military  commitment  to 
Cambodia,  as  took  place  In  Vietnam,  the 
amendment  specifically  forbids  the  use  of 
American  planes  for  "any  combat  activity 
in  the  air  above  Cambodia  in  support  of 
Cambodian  forces." 

Mr.  Laird  made  clear  today  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's definition  of  interdictory 
bombing  In  Cambodia  to  protect  Americans 
In  South  Vietnam  encompasses  virtually  all 
of  Cambodia,  or  along  the  sanctuary  areas, 
or  along  the  river  route. 


He  acknowledged  that  there  would  be 
"certain  ancllllary  benefits"  for  the  Cam- 
bodians in  this  bombing,  but  did  not  specify 
what  these  benefits  would  be. 

A    PENTAGON    EXPLANATION 

Asked  to  explain  the  difference  between 
Mr  Laird's  "ancillary  benefits"  and  close  air 
support,  Jerry  W.  Frledhelm.  a  Pentagon 
spokesman,  said: 

"The  difference  Is  how  It  looks  to  the 
Cambodians  and  how  It  looks  to  us.  How 
It  looks  to  the  Cambodians  Is  that  these 
ancUlary  benefits  are  direct  support  for  his 
troops.  It  looks  to  us  like  an  interdiction 
campaign  conducted  In  the  context  of  our 
Interdiction  operations  aimed  at  protecting 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program 
and  keeping  our  casualties  down  and  so 
forth." 

Mr.  Laird  also  denied  telling  Congressmen 
that  American  troops  would  be  out  of  com- 
bat in  South  Vietnam  by  May  of  1971.  Repre- 
sentative Clark  MacGregor.  the  Republican 
Senatorial  candidate  In  Minnesota,  opposing 
former  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
has  been  quoting  Mr.  Laird  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  Laird  said  he  had  deliberately  avoided 
giving  anyone  a  timetable  for  ending  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  the  war.  He  explained 
that  he  had.  however,  both  in  public  and  In 
private  meetings  with  Congressmen  many 
times  described  the  various  phases  of  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  program. 

Phase  One  ends  In  May  of  1971  and  Its 
end,  Mr.  Laird  has  said,  will  entail  the  hand- 
ing over  of  "ground  combat  responsibility" 
to  the  South  Vietnamese.  Mr.  Laird  has  never 
defined  what  "ground  combat  responsibility" 
means. 

•Now  If  anyone  wants  to  draw  conclusions 
and  draw  up  their  own  timetables  based 
upon  these  broad,  general  applications  of 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program,  they  are  doing 
that  on  their  own,"  Mr.  Laird  said. 


[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Aug.  9,   1970] 

DiEECTIVE    ON    U.S.    Am    ROLE 

(By  James  P.  Sterba) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  Aug.  8.— The 
United  States  military  command  here  has 
Issued  a  confidential  set  of  Instructions  to 
all  unit  commanders  on  what  to  say  when 
asked  al)Out  American  air  operations  In 
Cambodia. 

The  Instructions  were  Issued  after  Amer- 
ican reporters  In  Cambodia  said  they  had 
witnessed  United  States  Jet  bombers  flying 
close  air  support  mlslsons  for  Cambodian 
troops  fighting  the  Communists — something 
President  Nixon  said  would  not  be  done  after 
American  troops  withdrew  from  Cambodia 
on  June  30. 

Secreury  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  has 
Insisted  that  American  pilots  are  flying  only 
interdiction  missions,  that  Is,  bombing  strikes 
along  enemy  Infiltration  routes  designed  to 
block  the  flow  of  men  and  materials  to  the 
battlefields.  Close  air  support  Is  bombing  and 
strafing  of  enemy  positions  actually  on  the 
battlefield  to  help  Cambodian  ground  troops 
in  combat. 

United  States  officials  here  had  denied  that 
American  pilots  were  flying  close  support 
missions  In  Cambodia  until  American  news- 
men reported  watching  such  missions  and 
listening  to  conversations  between  the  Amer- 
ican pilot  of  a  plane  and  an  English-speaking 
Cambodian  soldier  directing  him  from  the 
ground. 

iNSTaucnoNS  confidential 
The  classified  Instructions  were  Issued  two 
days  ago  under  a  cover  sheet  marked  "confi- 
dential." In  them,  commanders  are  ordered 
not  to  make  any  statements  other  than  the 
following : 

"The  United  States  policy  on  air  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia  Is  to  conduct  operations 
to  Interdict  enemy  supplies,  communications 


and  personnel  when  In  the  Judgment  of  U.S. 
commanders,  such  operations  will  have  an 
ancillary  effect  that  directly  benefits  the  pres- 
ent Government  In  Cambodia,  but  the  reason 
for  carrying  on  air  activities  in  Cambodia  Is 
the  Interdiction  of  supplies,  material  and  per- 
sonnel In  order  to  protect  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Vletnamlzatlon  program,  to  en- 
hance continuing  American  withdrawals  and 
to  reduce  American  casualties." 

The  Instructions  also  warned:  "Public 
statements  will  not  go  beyond  the  above 
directly  or  by  allusion,  nor  will  specific  de- 
tails on  any  mission  or  numbers  of  missions 
be  discussed." 

STATEMENT    IS    READ 

Today,  at  the  afternoon  military  brieflng, 
the  United  States  military  spokesman  refused 
to  say  whether  close  support  missions  for  the 
Cambodians  were  being  flown  by  Americans. 
Rather,  he  simply  read  the  policy  statement. 

Meanwhile,  outside  the  brieflng  room. 
South  Vietnamese  newsboys  were  selling 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  authorized  dally  news- 
paper of  the  United  States  armed  forces.  On 
page  six  was  an  article  saying  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  avoided  comment  on  the  wit- 
nessed close  air  support  missions. 

Next  to  the  article  was  a  United  Press  In- 
ternational photograph  purporting  to  show 
a  United  States  Air  Force  P-100  Jet  bomber 
dropping  his  bombs  next  to  Cambodian 
troops  m  battle.  The  airplane  In  the  photo  Is 
large  enough  to  Identify  It  as  an  American, 
not  a  South  Vietnamese  Jet.  The  South  Viet- 
namese have  none. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  10,  1970) 

We  Still  Bomb  the  "Bad  Guys" 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 
The  best  explanation  of  why  U.S.  planes 
are  bombing  in  support  of  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment troops  may  be  found  in  the  tran- 
script. Just  published,  of  hearings  held  in 
May  before  Sen.  Stuart  Symington's  sub- 
committee on  U.S.  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad. 

The  witness  was  MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  G. 
Clccolella.  an  old  Asian  band,  now  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Ist  Army. 

"We  have  never  really  hurt  these  people 
badly  enough."  the  general  told  Symington 
when  the  Senator  asked  him  how  he  would 
go  about  winning  the  war.  "When  you  hurt 
them  badly  enough — I  don't  care  who  they 
are — they  are  going  to  quit." 

To  the  general,  the  struggle  in  Cambodia 
Is  the  scenario  of  a  John  Wayne  movie,  with 
good  guys  and  bad  guys.  Here  are  his  views 
of  the  past  and  present  regimes  In  that 
unhappy  country: 

"Because  of  his  deep-seated  hatred  of  the 
U.S.,  I  regard  Sihanouk  with  disfavor.  How- 
ever, I  consider  General  Nol,  whom  I  also 
know,  to  be  an  outstanding  man  and  a 
friend  of  the  U.S." 

That  Is  a  fair  reflection  of  the  White 
House  view,  too,  although  various  officials 
have  said  we  are  not  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Nol  government. 

It  also  Is  claimed  that  we  have  always 
bombed  Cambodia,  and  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird  Insists  the  current  raids  are 
"Interdictions"  undertaken  to  damage  en- 
emy supply  lines  In  the  name  of  protect- 
ing troops  In  Vietnam. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfleld. 
noting  that  the  targets  were  "one  hell  of 
a  long  way  from  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail." 
plaintively  requested  that  we  "call  things 
what  they  are." 

It  Is  a  preposterous  request  to  address  to 
an  administration  which  called  a  full- 
throated  Invasion  of  Cambodia  "an  Incur- 
sion" and  a  President  who  speaks  of  the 
transition  to  "a  peacetime  economy"  as  the 
source  of  our  economic  Ills. 

Nobody  would  have  known  about  the  raids 
except  for  an  Associated  Press  reporter,  John 
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Wheeler,  who  was  on  the  scene  and  beard 
the  Cambodian  government  commander  call 
on  the  U.S.  bombers  for  help.  Secretary  Laird 
lamely  countered  that  the  United  States 
does  not  answer  all  such  calls. 

The  support  missions  are  forbidden  under 
the  administration's  own  guidelines.  Issued 
when  ground  troops  were  pulled  out.  They 
also  are  prohibited  by  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  which  In  subsection  4  outlaws 
"any  combat  activity  In  the  air  above  Cam- 
bodia in  direct  support  of  Cambodian 
forces." 

The  authors  of  the  amendment.  Sens. 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  R-Ky.,  and  Prank 
Church,  D-Idaho,  are  protesting  this  con- 
tradiction of  the  Senate  will. 

President  Nixon,  who  kept  the  Senate  in 
the  dark  on  the  Cambodia  Invasion,  seems 
unlikely  to  be  abashed.  His  apologists  will 
doubtless  point  out  that  the  amendment  has 
no  statutory  force,  since  the  House  refused 
to  take  any  action  whatever  and  the  measure 
has  been  struck  for  three  weeks  In  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee. 

Besides,  the  President  acts  these  days  like 
a  man  who  has  won  the  ww  foe  public 
opinion  at  home.  He  knows  that  the  House 
win  countenance  anything  done  under  the 
guise  of  "protecting  American  boys." 

Administration  spokesmen,  confident  that 
the  end-the-war  bill  In  the  Senate  U  doomed, 
are  getting  bolder.  Veterans'  Administration 
chief  Donald  Johnson,  speaking  in  Los  An- 
geles on  July  25,  excoriated  Sens.  Hatfield 
and  McGovern  and  22  other  dove  co-sponsors 
as  "salesmen  of  surrender,  selling  the  'sell- 
out' like  some  sell  used  cars  or  potato  chips." 
The  President,  like  two  presidents  before 
him,  feels  that  with  a  little  more  pressure, 
he  can  bring  the  war  to  a  victorious  con- 
clxislon. 

At  his  last  press  conference,  he  said.  We 
are  ending  the  war."  With  students  scattered 
and  anti-war  fever  below  normal,  he  ap- 
parently feels  he  can.  In  the  surgical,  air- 
power  way  favored  by  Republicans  since  1964, 
bomb  the  enemy  to  terms. 

Gen.  Clccolella  last  May  expressed  the 
philosophy  that  prevails  In  the  White  House 
and  dictates  the  missions: 

"Time  has  run  out  for  the  Communists 
on  the  battlefield  of  Vietnam,  and  no  one 
knows  It  better  than  the  Conununlsts  them- 
selves." 

The  President's  only  task  apparently  Is 
to  get  them  to  admit  It  In  Paris. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  anj'  time  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired.  At 
this  time  the  Chair  is  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  may  be  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  for  point- 
ing up  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  dis- 
tui-bing  development  with  reference  to 
the  Cambodian  situation,  and  that  is 
what  appears  to  be  very  heavy  and  direct 
American  air  support  of  the  Cambodian 
forces  which,  as  the  Senator  said,  Is  not 
only  in  violation  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  but  also  in  violation  of  the 
repeated  assurances  the  administration 
has  given  Congress  and  the  American 
people  that  we  would  not  become  involved 
in  the  direct  support  of  any  particular 
regime  in  Cambrdia. 
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I  commend  the  Senator  not  only  for  the 
foresight  he  had  months  ago  in  offering 
the  amendment  that  he  did,  which  would 
have  prevented  this  type  activity,  but  also 
for  the  succinct  remarks  he  has  made 
here  today. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  intend  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  Cambodian  situation 
presently. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  know  the  Senator  has 
that  intention  and  I  look  forward  with 
much  anticipation  to  his  address.  I  plan 
to  be  here  while  he  delivers  it  and  hope 
to  participate  in  a  colloquy  with  him  at 
some  point  during,  or  following,  his  ad- 
dress. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  most  recent 
developments  above  Cambodia  under- 
score the  need  to  enact  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  into  law.  I  hope  it 
will  prove  possible  to  reach  some  agree- 
ment in  the  conference  now  going  on,  so 
that  we  can  bring  back  the  Military  Sales 
Act  with  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
still  affixed  to  it  and  still  subsUntially 
intact. 

The  single  purpose  we  have  in  mind,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  is  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  assuming  a  new  set  of 
obligations  to  another  government  in 
Indochina  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  should  think  the  recent  expansion  of 
the  air  war  over  Cambodia  is  but  another 
danger  sign  pointing  to  the  wisdom  of 
erecting  a  legislative  barrier  against  our 
involvement  in  a  widening  war  in  Indo- 
china, taken  on  surreptitiously  and  dis- 
closed only  because  of  the  diligence  of  a 
few  newspaper  reporters,  all  of  which 
flies  in  contradiction  of  assurances  here- 
tofore given  the  American  people  by  the 
President  himself. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  again  commend  the 
Senator,  and  I  wish  him  well  in  his  ef- 
forts in  the  conference  in  connection 
with  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distingxiished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  recog- 
nized under  the  previous  order  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 


THE  CAMBODIAN  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  basic  points  I  want  to  make  to- 
day about  the  invasion  of  Camixxiia  by 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
last  spring  and  the  events  which  have 
followed.  First,  the  Nixon  administration, 
in  my  opinion,  is  deceiving  the  American 
people  in  claiming  an  important  military 
victory  in  Cambodia  that  will  shorten 
the  war  in  Indochina.  Second.  It  is  a 
betrayal  of  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  American  people  for  us  to  disrupt 
or  destroy  the  lives  of  the  people  of  little 
Cambodia  to  serve  some  dubious  tactical 
purpose  of  our  own  in  the  coimtry  next 
door.  The  destructive  impact  of  the  In- 
vasion on  the  Cambodian  people  and  the 
continued  pillage  by  South  Vietnamese 
forces  and  American  bombers  as  just  de- 
tailed by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  is  a 
moral  and  political  disaster. 

We  are  being  sold  a  malodorous  bill  of 


goods  under  a  false  label  and  at  a  price 
none  of  us  would  wish  to  pay. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  prefer  to 
finish  the  address  and  then  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  full  costs  remain  to  be  assessed. 
But  the  grim  tabulations  of  American 
lives  lost  and  mangled  in  Cambodia — 
scrupulously  left  out  of  the  proud  ac- 
counting of  captured  booty— reveal  339 
dead;  1,501  wounded.  And  neutral  Cam- 
bodia, the  unwilling  but  relatively  imdis- 
turbed  host  for  small  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries on  its  border  a  few  months  back, 
now  finds  some  two-thirds  of  its  territory 
held  or  contested  by  Communist  forces. 
Vietcong  forces,  once  confined  to  small 
border  areas,  are  now  shelling  the  capi- 
tal of  Cambodia. 

The  venture  Into  Cambodia  has  been 
described  as  a  military  success.  Even 
some  of  its  critics  have  begrudgingly  ac- 
cepted that  assessment,  perhaps  in  the 
charitable  hope  of  averting  embarrass- 
ment for  the  President. 

But  it  is  now  becoming  clear  that  the 
invasion  was  a  military  and  political 
blunder.  It  saved  no  American  lives;  it 
cost  American  lives.  It  saved  no  Cam- 
bodian lives;  it  cost  Cambodian  lives  and 
is  making  that  little  country  and  its 
genUe,  amiable  people  the  suffering 
pawns  of  a  war  they  neither  understand 
nor  support. 

Consider  the  terrific  costs  to  Cam- 
bodia. There  s^pear  on  that  land  now 
the  same  scars — from  the  heavy  bcan- 
bardment  of  American  and  Vietnamese 
warplanes — that  have  disfigured  South 
Vietnam.  Peaceful  rural  villages  are  dis- 
rupted. Civilians  die  by  firepower  which 
cannot  distinguish  between  enemy  and 
innocent. 

A  report  to  the  New  Yorit  Times  in 
early  July  is  illustrative.  Correspondent 
Sydney  H.  Schanberg  told  of  Cambodian 
women  being  forced  to  strip  by  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  in  order  to  get  at 
any  jewelry  that  had  been  hidden  in 
their  clothes.  Quoting  directly  from  his 
account: 

In  Prey  Koth,  where  most  of  the  villagers 
were  robbed  of  their  meager  savings  and 
valuables,  there  were  33  thatch  houses. 
Twenty-eight  were  sacked  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

"Please  help  us,"  an  old  farmer  pleaded 
with  a  Western  visitor.  "Please  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  stop  this  from  happen- 
ing to  us  again." 

Note  that  this  punishment  is  not  in- 
flicted under  any  pretense  that  "it  is 
for  their  own  good"  as  we  have  some- 
times maintained  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  happening  simply  because  the  Cam- 
bodians got  In  the  way  of  our  war  in 
Vietnam.  Just  as  Vietnam  was  pressed 
into  service  as  the  battlefield  for  our 
misguided  and  cotmterproductive  effort 
to  contain  Asian  Commxmism,  Cambodia 
is  now  being  dismpted  because  we  believe 
our  tactical  military  interests  justify 
this  sacrifice  of  Innocent  people.  The 
Cambodians  who  suffer  now  do  so  In  con- 
siderable part,  because  we  think  It  may 
help  In  our  effort  to  strwigthen  the  hold 
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of  the  Thieu-Ky  government  upon  the 
Vietnamese. 

And  what  have  been  the  gains  to  the 
United  States  of  aU  of  this?  Have  we 
achieved  the  objecUves  announced  by 
the  President  when  he  explained  last 
spring  why  we  were  attacking  Cambodia? 
We  have  neither  found  nor  destroyed  the 
Communist  central  headquarters  which 
the  President  said  was  a  basic  objective 
of  the  invasion.  Neither  have  we  ended 
the  threat  of  Communist  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia.  Rather,  the  Communist  forces 
previously  confined  to  a  border  strip 
have  now  fanned  out  across  most  of 
Cambodia. 

We  captured  a  few  tons  of  nee,  but 
that  is  easily  replenished  from  the  rich 
Cambodian  harvest.  Boasting  of  cap- 
tured rice  in  a  rice-surplus  area  such 
as  Cambodia  is  so  ridiculous  that  it  can 
only  reveal  how  really  desperate  the 
President  was  to  find  some  reason,  how- 
ever superficial,  to  justify  a  mistaken 
venture. 

The  President  has  made  much  over  the 
capture  of  arms  and  ammunition.  But 
the  enemy  in  South  Vietnam  was  armed 
prior  to  the  mvasion  and  it  is  still  armed. 
If  whaL  we  captured  would  last  them  6 
to  8  months,  as  advertised,  then  tlaey 
will  continue  fully  equipped  because  ac- 
cording to  American  commanders  in  the 
field,  we  captured  only  30  to  50  percent 
of  the  surplus  stocks  stored  m  Cambodia. 
Moreover,  they  probably  placed  little  re- 
liance on  the  obsolete  weapons  we  carted 
back.  Only  2.000  of  the  15,251  individual 
weapons  captured  were  of  the  AK-47 
model  currently  in  use.  And  in  any  case, 
the  weapons,  too.  can  be  replenished, 
with  relative  ease  and  the  enemy  has 
plenty  of  time. 

The  assertion  that  we  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  results  of  the  invasion 
because  it  illustrated  the  ambition  and 
competence  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  and  improved  their  morale  is  in- 
credible. If  they  needed  battle  testing, 
they  certainly  had  ample  wportimity 
to  engage  the  enemy  in  their  own  country 
where  most  forces  usually  fight,  whether 
or  not  they  do  on  someone  else's  soil. 

If  they  were  competent,  they  would 
not  need  sideshows  next  door  to  prove 
it.  The  only  unique  information  about 
ARVN  coming  out  of  Cambodia  Is  that 
they  enjoy  fighting  where  they  are  not 
strongly  contested  and  that  they  have  a 
disturbing  tendency  to  act  like  a  12th 
century  conquering  army  toward  the 
people  they  "liberate"— looting  villages, 
assaulting  women,  smd  mistreating  the 
civilian  population. 

I  might  say  parenthetically.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  numerous  observers  have  re- 
ported that  the  North  Vietnameee  and 
the  Vietcong  forces  in  Cambodia  are 
much  more  considerate  in  dealing  with 
the  Cambodian  villagers  than  are  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  Admittedly, 
this  may  be  from  a  shrewd  judgment  of 
how  to  win  the  support  of  the  villagers, 
but  whatever  the  explanation,  I  do  not 
find  It  an  encouraging  report. 

I  find  it  appalling,  parUcularly  since 
South  Vietnamese  still  (HPerating  in 
Cambodia  no  longer  have  with  them  the 
restraining  influence  of  American  troops. 
Any  Southeast  Asian  observer  has  known 
of  the  longstanding  enmity  between  the 


Cambodians  and  the  Vietnamese  which 
adds  a  serious  complication  to  our  "un- 
leashing" of  South  Vietnamese  forces  In 
the  Cambodian  countryside.  From  the 
standpoint  of  Cambodia,  the  sequence  of 
events  beginning  with  the  replacement 
of  Prince  Sihanouk  by  Lon  Nol  followed 
by  the  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
invasion  was  a  national  catastrophe 
that  is  tearing  the  UtUe  country  apart. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  beginning, 
recalling  that  the  seizure  of  weapons  and 
the  elevation  of  ARVN  morale  were  post 
facto  reasons  for  the  invasion. 

In  his  April  20  announcement  on  troop 
withdrawals,  the  President  gave  no  hint 
of  concern  about  the  threat  to  American 
forces  in  Vietnam  posed  by  the  guerrilla 
forces  In  Cambodia.  He  said: 


We  finally  have  In  sight  the  Just  peace 
we  are  seeking.  We  can  now  say  with  con- 
fidence that  pacifica4;lon  Is  succeeding.  We 
can  now  say  with  confidence  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  develop  the  capebUlty  for 
their  own  defense.  And  we  can  say  with 
confidence  that  all  American  combat  forces 
win  be  withdrawn. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  reassured 
the  House  Armed  Services  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  this  specific  issue  on 
April  23.  3  days  after  the  President's 
speech,  in  a  statement  he  subsequently 
expunged  from  the  record: 

We  have  no  Incentive  to  escalate.  Our 
whole  Incentive  Is  to  deescalate.  We  recognize 
that  If  we  escalate  and  get  Involved  In  Cam- 
bodia, that  our  whole  program  Is  defeated. 

Meaning,  presumably,  the  program  of 
Vietnamization. 

And  he  told  the  subcommittee  that  no 
groimd  forces  would  be  sent  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Just  1  week  later,  the  invasion  was 
laimched.  Only  two  groups  were  fore- 
warned. An  assortment  of  Legion  and 
VFW  oflBcials  and  retired  officers  knew 
about  it  because  the  President  told  them. 
The  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
knew  about  it  because  they  saw  it  com- 
ing. But  the  Congress — the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people — 
could  not  be  trusted  or  consulted;  not 
even  the  committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  military  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  President  said  on  April  30.  some  10 
days  after  his  speech  on  the  progress  of 
Vietnamization,  in  announcing  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Cambodian  invasion: 

Tonight,  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
units  will  attack  the  headquarters  for  the 
entire  Communist  military  operation  In 
South  Vietnam. 

But  there  was  no  enemy  "Pentagon" 
and  it  was  not  attacked.  The  most  per- 
manent and  least  mobile  installation 
captured  was  a  laundry,  hardly  an  essen- 
tial element  of  command.  In  fact,  the 
New  York  Times  had  earlier  reported  on 
April  4,  3  weeks  before  the  Invasion, 
that  the  enemy  headquarters  had  been 
moved  out  of  Cambodia  and  into  South 
Vietnam. 

Otacial  pronouncements  quickly 
dropped  the  capture  of  COSVN  as  the 
purpose  of  the  assault.  But  the  deception 
did  not  end  there. 

Quoting  again  from  the  President's 
April  30  statement: 

The  enemy  in  the  paat  two  weeks  bas 
stepped  up  his  guerrilla  actions  and  he  Is 


concentrating  his  main  force  In  these  sanc- 
tuaries that  you  see  In  this  map,  where  they 
are  building  up  the  large  massive  attacks  on 
our  forces  and  those  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  then  pointed  to  several 
sanctuaries  right  along  the  South  Viet- 
namese border  where  he  said  the  enemy 
was  concentrating  his  forces  in  prepara- 
tion for  massive  attacks  on  our  forces  In 
South  Vietnam,  but  3  days  later,  on  May 
2,  Robert  Kaiser  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

Military  sources  said  today  that  they  were 
not  sure  what  President  Nixon  was  talking 
about  Thursday  night  when  he  described  on 
television  a  large  and  recent  Communist 
buildup  In  Cambodia. 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  was  not  sure, 
either.  On  May  14.  he  told  a  breakfast 
meeting  of  reporters— listen  carefuUy  to 
this,  Mr.  President — ^that: 

starting  about  mld-AprU.  we  found  the 
(enemy)  forces  facing  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  moving  away.  There  was  not  as 
great  a  military  confrontation.  The  risk  to 
American  forces  (going  into  Cambodia)  was 
much  less. 

These  statements  simply  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled. The  President  told  us  the  enemy 
was  building  up  for  large  massive  attacks 
on  our  forces  In  Vietnam;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
ported the  enemy  was  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
President  acted  to  prevent  an  attack 
from  the  enemy's  rear. 

Look,  then,  at  another  aspect  of  the 
situation  prevailing  when  the  invasion 
was  launched.  The  nimble  neutralist  gov- 
enunent  of  Prince  Sihanouk  had  been 
deposed,  and  Lon  Nol  was  in  the  process 
of  attempting  to  consolidate  his  power 
in  Cambodia.  Ironically,  one  method  he 
employed  was  the  harassment  and  mur- 
der of  Cambodians  of  Vietnamese  origin, 
taking  advantage  of  ethnic  antagonisms 
to  increase  his  own  popularity.  In  addi- 
tion, probably  with  the  expectation  that 
American  help  would  be  forthcoming, 
he  directed  his  small  military  forces  to 
move  toward  Communist  sanctuaries. 

This  prodding  of  the  beehive  produced 
the  natural  result,  in  amounts  well  be- 
yond the  protective  capacity  of  Cambo- 
dian forces;  Lon  Nol  sent  out  urgent  ap- 
peals for  help,  lest  his  government  fall 
immediately  to  advancing  Vietcong 
forces. 

During  his  consideration  of  those  re- 
quests, the  President  heard  strong  op- 
position from  Members  of  Congress.  In- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  could  not 
have  been  unaware  of  the  deep  hostility 
to  any  U.S.  involvement  with  propping  up 
the  new  Cambodian  Government.  And 
that  hostility  was  present  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  at  least  for  anyone  who  could 
recall  the  origins  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Militarily,  the  prospects  could  not  have 
been  worse.  Cambodia's  sole  defense  has 
been  its  neutrality.  Whereas  South  Viet- 
nam had  been  blessed  with  billions  in 
military  assistance  prior  to  its  near  mili- 
tary and  political  collapse  in  1964.  Cam- 
bodia had  only  a  ragtag  army  with  an 
assortment  of  weapons  from  an  assort- 
ment of  countries,  including  China  and 
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the  Soviet  Union — doubtful  sources  of 
replacements  and  spare  parts.  Secretary 
Laird  offered  the  best  possible  illustration 
of  the  Cambodian  Army's  Impotence  by 
pointing  out  that  only  a  third  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  In  Cambodia  were  Involved 
In  the  strikes  which  preceded  our  Inva- 
sion. Yet,  Phnom  Penh  was  near  collapse. 

Also  parallelling  the  story  In  Vietnam, 
any  U.S.  support  of  Lon  Nol  would  result 
In  our  identification  with  an  illegitimate 
government  in  power  only  because  of  Ita 
contempt  for  the  processes  of  self-deter- 
mination that  Is  professed  as  oiu-  single 
remaining  aim  in  South  Vietnam.  For  us 
to  intervene  would  aline  the  United 
States  with  the  destruction  of  Cambodian 
land  and  people,  and  would  establish  Lon 
Nol  as  an  American  puppet  In  the  eyes 
of  his  nationalistic  countrymen.  In  short. 
Involvement  offered  another  venture 
doomed  militarily  and  pohtically  from 
the  start,  and  it  offered  another  great 
opportunity  for  communism  In  Indo- 
china. 

While  such  considerations  dominated 
discussions  of  aid  to  Cambodia  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  the  President  was  apparently 
being  moved  by  other  factors.  I  suspect 
the  greatest  was  his  realization  that  his 
Vietnamization  strategy  was  becoming 
less  and  less  viable,  in  large  part  because 
of  events  In  Cambodia. 

As  he  said  on  April  30: 

Cambodia  .  .  .  bas  sent  out  a  call  to  the 
United  States,  to  a  number  of  nations,  for 
assistance.  Because  If  this  enemy  effort  suc- 
ceeds, Cambodia  would  become  a  vast  enemy 
staging  area  and  a  springboard  for  attacks 
on  South  Vietnam  along  600  miles  of 
frontier. 

Those  words,  in  my  view,  gave  a  broful 
hint  of  the  real  reason  for  the  Invasion, 
as  did  another  phrase  from  the  same 
statement: 

I  have  concluded  that  actions  of  tbe 
enemy  In  the  last  10  days  clearly  endanger 
the  lives  of  Americans  who  are  In  Vietnam 
now  and  would  constitute  an  unacceptable 
risk  to  those  who  will  be  there  after  with- 
drawal of  another  150,000. 

Diuing  those  10  days.  It  will  be  re- 
called. Secretary  Laird  told  us  that 
enemy  forces  were  facing  the  opposite 
direction. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  our  forces 
were  sent  into  Cambodia,  not  only  to 
capture  the  elusive  Commimist  head- 
quarters, nor  to  capture  tons  of  rice  and 
weapons,  nor  to  field  test  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  but  at  least  in  con- 
siderable part  we  went  in  to  rescue  the 
Lon  Nol  government  from  Imminent  col- 
lapse. That,  Indeed,  may  have  been  a 
primary  goal. 

To  defuse  congressional  and  public 
opposition,  however,  the  President  de- 
vised a  different  rationale.  His  tactic 
seems  to  have  been  to  open  a  second 
front  in  the  Cambodian  theater,  thus  re- 
moving some  of  the  military  pressure  on 
Phnom  Penh,  while  avoiding  the  awjear- 
ance  of  a  direct  Involvement  in  yet 
another  Asian  country. 

All  ak)ng,  that  purpose  has  been  de- 
nied. According  to  Secretary  Rogers,  for 
example: 

We  don't  Intend  to  become  mvolved  mlU- 
tarlly  In  support  of  the  Lon  Nol  govenuneat 


or  any  other  (Cambodian)  government  .  .  . 
Now  obviously  some  of  the  things  we  are 
doing  have  peripheral  effects.  There  are  divi- 
dends that  flow  to  the  present  government 
because  It  keeps  the  enemy  off  base.  But 
that's  not  our  primary  purpose,  and  that 
wUl  not  be  our  purpose  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  own 
words  belie  such  assertions.  Any  doubts 
that  remain  on  that  score  should  cer- 
tainly be  set  to  rest  by  events  of  the 
past  week  relating  to  American  air  mis- 
sions over  Cambodian  territory  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch) 
has  just  addressed  himself. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Presi- 
dent set  careful  guidelines  for  air  Inter- 
diction when  U.S.  ground  troops  were 
withdrawn.  He  said  it  would  be  limited 
to  countering  enemy  efforts  to  move  sup- 
plies and  personnel  through  Caunbodia 
toward  South  Vietnam  and  to  reestablish 
base  areas  relevant  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

But  now  Secretary  Laird  admits  that 
American  aircraft  have  been  bombing  in 
support  of  Cambodian  forces  holding 
Cambodian  population  centers.  A  Pen- 
tagon spokesman  confirmed  that  mili- 
tary commanders  are  responding  to 
Cambodian  requests  for  air  strikes. 

Yet.  Mr.  Laird  tosses  up  another  se- 
mantic smokescreen.  The  Pentagon 
maintains  that  the  guidelines  are  not 
being  violated,  with  the  explanation  that: 

When  they  catch  enemy  troops  in  the 
open,  they  will  go  after  them  even  If  there 
happen  to  be  Cambodian  troops  around. 

And  Secretary  Laird  says  that  there 
will  continue 

To  be  anclUary  benefits  to  the  Cambodian 
ground  operations.  But  the  primary  mission 
Is  Interdiction. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  patently  absurd. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  Cambodian  troops 
just  happen  to  be  around  the  routes  of 
supply  to  South  Vietnam  covered  by  the 
President's  guidelines?  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  those  routes  conveniently  run 
by  Cambodian  population  centers  In  need 
of  protection?  Are  we  to  believe  that 
Cambodian  troops  just  happen  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  areas  where  the  Cambodians 
have  requested  air  strikes? 

Mr.  President,  the  pattern  of  decep- 
tion has  continued  long  enough.  We  are 
today  and  we  have  since  May  first,  both 
directly  and  through  the  South  Viet- 
namese, been  operating  in  direct  support 
of  the  Lon  Nol  government.  That  was  at 
least  one  reason  for  the  invasion.  It  is 
a  reason  for  the  air  strikes.  It  is  a  rea- 
son why  South  Vietnamese  forces  still 
remain  In  Cambodia.  How  long  will  the 
administration  deny  the  obvious? 

There  is  more  at  stake  here  than  the 
credibility  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
That  question  is  serious  enough.  But 
beyond  that,  if  we  understand  why  the 
Cambodian  venture  was  undertaken,  we 
learn  volumes  about  the  prospects  for 
the  administration's  Indochina  policy. 
And  let  us  be  frank,  Mr.  President  Not 
one  of  us  csm  claim  to  know  at  this  point 
all  of  the  reasons  behind  this  poorly  ex- 
plained invasion  move. 

Specifically,  we  learn  that  far  from 
assuring  the  success  of  Vietnamization, 
the  Cambodian  invasion  signaled  Its 
weakness. 


According  to  the  President's  own 
statements,  Vietnamization  cannot  suc- 
ceed if  the  Lon  Nol  regime  falls  and 
Cambodia  becomes  a  600-mile-long  sanc- 
tuary for  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong.  But  the  Lon  Nol  government 
apparently  cannot  survive  without  exten- 
sive military  support  from  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam.  And  the 
dilemma  is  further  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  each  step  in  our  military  pur- 
suit of  the  Communists  Into  Cambodia 
weakens  Lon  Nol  politically  with  his  own 
people,  because  of  the  destruction  and 
suffering  it  imposes  upon  the  people  of 
his  beleaguered  land.  Meanwhile,  Amer- 
ican forces  are  left  holding  the  bag  in 
South  Vietnam  while  a  large  South  Viet- 
namese Army  forages  in  Cambodia  to  the 
dismay  of  much  of  the  Cambodian  popu- 
lace. It  is  not  possible  either  for  the 
United  States  or  Vietnam  to  achieve 
military  success  in  a  widening  guerrilla 
war  with  declining  numbers  of  troops. 

Mr.  President,  the  Attorney  General. 
John  Mitchell,  has  advised  those  who 
feel  the  administration  is  retreating  on 
school  desegrega  ion  to  watch  actions 
rather  than  words.  He  suggests  there  Is 
more  to  be  learned  from  what  the  admin- 
istration does  than  from  what  It  says. 

The  same  principle  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  President's  Indochina  policy. 
And  when  employed  on  that  front,  Cam- 
bodian action  is  revealed  as  an  effort  to 
conceal  another  costly,  futile  expansion 
of  the  war. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  many 
years  of  hopeless  effort  in  Indochina 
have  failed  to  convince  this  administra- 
tion that  we  cannot  maintain  a  govern- 
ment to  our  liking  in  Saigon  or  other 
Southeast  Asia  capitals.  The  President's 
policy  of  "decisive  moves"  with  refer- 
ence to  Cambodia  Is  as  barren  as  the 
gradual  escalation  that  was  abandoned 
more  than  2  years  ago  and  which 
many  of  us  criticized  In  earlier  admin- 
istrations. 

We  have  heard  protests  in  recent 
weeks  from  supporters  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy  who  say  they  resent 
any  implication  that  they  are  less  de- 
voted to  peace  than  those  of  us  who  take 
a  different  view.  They  argue  that  the 
President  is  moving  toward  peace,  that 
he  is  withdrawing  American  troops,  and 
that  he  deserves  the  plaudits  of  those 
who  despise  this  tragic  conflict. 

The  President  doubtless  does  want 
peace  In  Vietnam,  but  I  do  not  believe 
his  present  course  will  move  us  in  that 
direction.  I  intend  shortly  to  address 
myself  in  greater  depth  to  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  Vietnamization  poUcy, 
which  I  see  as  a  device  for  keeping  us 
involved  in  Indochina — ^not  a  method 
for  extricating  us.  I  have  tried  today, 
however,  simply  to  place  in  better  per- 
spective what  I  believe  to  have  been  a 
mistaken  action  in  extending  the  war 
so  rashly  across  the  face  of  Cambodia. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Schanberg  to 
wbteh  I  referred  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follovrs: 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  2.   1970 J 

Looting  by   Saicon  Units  Stiks  Cambodian 

Hateed 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Pnompenh.  Cambodu.— Looting  and  pil- 
lage of  Cambodian  towns  by  South  Viet- 
namese troops  Is  Increasing  and  has  become 
a  serious  problem  here  at  a  time  when  the 
two  countries,  traditional  enemies,  are  trying 
to  establish  an  alliance  against  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  forces. 

Publicly,  both  governments  say  that  the 
problem  Is  under  control,  and  there  Is  clearly 
a  commitment  at  the  top  to  try  to  contain 
It.  But  earlier  this  week,  two  regiments  of 
South  Vietnamese  troops  moving  up  from 
southern  Cambodia  to  help  out  at  a  trouble 
spot  35  miles  north  of  Pnompenh  left  behind 
a  trail  of  pillage  In  at  least  four  villages  and 
towns — and  a  residue  of  Cambodian  fear  and 
hatred. 

In  one  of  the  looted  villages.  Prey  Koth. 
about  12  miles  southwest  of  Pnompenh,  the 
farm  people  told  a  visitor  how  the  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  came  Into  their  thatch 
houses  late  on  Sunday  afternoon  and.  hold- 
ing all  protesters  at  gunpoint,  stole  gold, 
money  and  rice  and  undressed  some  of  the 
women  to  get  at  the  Jewelry  they  had  hastily 
hidden  Inside  their  clothes. 

ffTMn.Am  COMMENTS   MADS 

At  a  news  conference  Monday  Premier  Lon 
Nol  of  Cambodia  said,  when  asked  about 
earlier  South  Vietnamese  looting.  "Where 
there  are  Injustices,  the  (South)  Vietnamese 
command  deals  with  them  severely.  There 
was  some  confusion  at  the  beginning.  But  it 
Is  being  regularized  now." 

South  Vietnamese  officials  have  made  sim- 
ilar comments  In  this  Joint  attempt  to  keep 
the  mounting  anger  In  the  countryside  from 
undermining  the  new  alliance. 

A  growing  number  of  Informed  observers 
here — noting  reports  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  troops  have  treated  vil- 
lagers reasonably  well,  paying  for  their  food, 
for  example.  Instead  of  stealing  It — fear  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  pillage  could  spur 
some  villagers  Into  joining  the  enemy. 

So  far.  only  four  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
are  reported  to  have  been  charged  with  loot- 
ing. These  four,  a  battalion  commander  and 
three  of  his  soldiers,  are  said  to  be  awaiting 
court-martial  for  the  sacking  two  weeks  ago 
of  Kompong  Speu.  a  provincial  capital  30 
miles  southwest  of  Pnompenh. 

Some  Western  diplomats  believe  that  the 
problem.  If  not  checked,  could  seriously 
weaken  the  already  uneasy  relationship  be- 
tween Pnompenh  «uid  Saigon.  And  some  for- 
eign military  experts  feel  that  if  the  looting 
continues  to  spread,  it  could  produce  a  situ- 
ation In  which  South  Vietnamese  troops 
would  be  brought  Into  Cambodia  only  for 
quick  strikes  In  embattled  areas  and  then 
would  be  taken  back  to  South  Vietnam 
Immediately. 

There  Is  a  minority  point  of  view,  however, 
that  holds  that  the  situation  Is  Indeed  fairly 
well  under  control  and  that  the  behavior  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Is  relatively  normal 
for  soldiers  under  battle  pressure.  According 
to  this  view,  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  are 
showing  "considerable  restraint"  considering 
the  massacre  of  more  than  1 ,000  ethnic  Viet- 
namese here  by  Cambodian  soldiers  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  war  two  and  a  half 
months  ago. 

One  foreign  military  attache  here  acknowl- 
edged that  the  increased  looting  was  "a  bad 
thing"  but  said  he  wished  reporters  would 
not  write  about  It  because  h«  felt  publicity 
would  exacerbate  the  situation. 

In  Prey  Koth,  where  most  of  the  vlUag«rs 
were  robbed  of  their  meager  savings  and  val- 
uables, there  are  33  thatch  houses.  Twenty-* 
eight  were  sacked  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
"Please  help  us,"  an  old  farmer  pleaded 
with  a  Western  visitor,  "Please  do  evwything 


you  can  to  stop  this  from  happening  to  us 
again." 

The  South  Vietnamese  troops  arrived  in 
Prey  Koth  at  4  P.M.  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
They  had  picked  It  as  a  place  to  camp  for 
the  night  t>efore  making  the  final  leg  of  the 
Journey  to  their  destination  north  of  Pnom- 
penh, Longvek,  the  site  of  a  Cambodian  arms 
depot  under  enemy  pressure. 

A  half  mile  by  dirt  road  off  Route  4,  Prey 
Koth  is  a  poor  but  pretty  vlUage  In  the  shade 
of  tall  trees  and  bambo  clumps;  its  200  people 
depend  for  their  livelihood  on  a  scanty  rice 
crop  and  the  crude  sugar  they  make  from  the 
Juice  of  the  palm-tree  fruit. 

GIRLS  RUN   FOB    SAFETY 

As  soon  as  the  villagers  saw  the  South  Viet- 
namese trucks  pull  up  on  Sunday,  they 
forced  all  their  young  girls  to  run  for  safety 
to  a  village  about  a  mile  away.  Rapes  have 
been  reported  In  some  of  the  early  looting 
rampages,  but  none  recently. 

The  troops  Immediately  began  swarming 
through  Prey  Koth,  grabbing  chickens  and 
sacking  the  houses,  most  of  which  are  on 
stilts. 

One  woman,  Huy  Kam,  S3  years  old,  who 
seemed  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  shock  and  kept 
wringing  her  hands,  said,  "I  hate  them  for 
this.  I  was  so  afraid  they  would  kill  me." 
She  said  she  had  shoved  all  her  sayings, 
about  $55  and  a  gold  necklace  in  her  pocket 
and  had  tried  to  run  from  the  soldiers  but 
that  they  had  caught  her  and  taken  every- 
thing. 

Other  villagers  came  forward  to  tell  sim- 
ilar or  even  more  pitiful  stories. 

Another  woman,  Leng  Lim,  44,  said  the 
South  Vietnamese  had  undressed  her  to  get 
at  the  gold-Jewelry  she  had  hidden  In  her 
skirt.  Her  69-year-old  brother,  Ek  Muong, 
begged  them  to  stop. 

"I'm  so  old  I  couldn't  do  anything."  said 
the  brother,  a  bent  bony  man  who  walks  with 
a  cane.  "They  pointed  a  gun  at  me.  So  I  had 
to  stand  there  and  watch  while  they  took  the 
clothes  off  my  sister." 

A  pregnant  woman  was  forced  to  undress 
because  the  soldiers  accused  her  of  using  her 
swollen  stomach  to  hide  things  under  her 
skirt.  She  said  that  as  she  undressed,  they 
kept  a  knife  at  the  neck  of  her  three-year- 
old  daughter.  Her  husband  was  working  three 
miles  away  at  the  time. 

Some  observers  say  that  the  looting  Is  un- 
derstandable because  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  are  poorly  paid  and  therefore  look 
upon  their  campaign  In  Cambodia  as  a 
chance  to  enhance  their  Income. 

But  no  matter  what  explanation  Is  gjlven, 
the  fact  of  growing  Cambodian  hatred  for  the 
Vietnamese  remains,  and  this  \a  a  bad  sign 
now  that  American  troops  have  withdrawn 
from  Cambodia  and  the  country — ^its  own 
army  poorly  trained  and  equipped — Is  left 
largely  dependent  on  the  South  Vietnamese. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes, so  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  yielding  for  a  question. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, which  I  believe  has  been  distribut- 
ed to  the  press,  and  on  the  third  line  of 
that  press  release  I  find  this  statement: 

First,  the  Nixon  administration  Is  deceiv- 
ing the  American  people  in  claiming  an  Im- 
portant military  victory  In  Cambodia  that 
win  shorten  the  war  in  Indochina. 


As  I  recall  the  Senator's  statement,  in 
reading  his  statement  this  morning,  he 
said: 

First,  the  Nixon  administration — — 

Then  I  think  he  introduced  the  words 
In  my  <^lnlon,  is  deceiving  the  American 
people. 

I  presume  that  what  the  Senator  in- 
tends to  do  is  to  modify  the  statement. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  will  stand  on  either 
statement,  whichever  the  Senator  pre- 
fers. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator,  then,  whether  he 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  recent  Harris 
poll  discloses  that  some  61  percent  of 
the  American  people  in  this  country  have 
indicated  that  they  support  the  position 
of  the  President  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of 
that,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator:  and  I 
would  like  to  cite  it  as  exhibit  1  of  proof 
that  the  American  people  have  been  de- 
ceived. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say. 
then,  that  despite  what  the  President 
has  said  and  despite  what  61  percent  of 
the  people  say,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  is  saying  that  he 
and  39  percent  who  may  not  agree  with 
the  President  are  better  able  to  discern 
what  have  been  the  actions  of  the  Presi- 
dent insofar  as  a  deception  is  concerned 
rather  than  to  agree  with  the  61  percent 
who  agree  with  the  President  and  not 
with  the  distinguished  Senator? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  as  he  knows,  I  have  been 
speaking  out  against  our  policy  in  South- 
east Asia  for  many  years.  During  most 
of  that  time,  considerably  less  than  39 
percent  of  the  American  people,  in  vari- 
ous public  opinion  polls,  agreed  with  the 
warnings  that  I  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  issuing.  Most  of  the 
American    people    during    the    greatest 
share  of  that  dissent  over  the  last  6  or 
7  years  have  tended  to  believe  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  told  them  that  we  had  to 
send  in  more  and  more  troops  and  more 
and  more  planes  and  more  and  more 
military  operations  of  all  kinds.  Most 
people  tended  to  believe  the  President 
when    he   said    that    victory   was    just 
aroimd  the  corner,  that  we  could  see 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  that 
if  we  would  just  quit  raising  questions 
about  the  war,  everything  would  go  well. 
It  turns  out  that  all  those  predictions 
were  wrong  and  that  just  about  every- 
one now  realizes  that  the  minority  who 
issued  the  early  warnings  against  our 
Involvement    in    Southeast    Asia    were 
right,  even  though  they  were  In  the  mi- 
nority. 

What  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  today 
Is  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  in  a  very  powerful  command  position, 
both  in  terms  of  committing  American 
forces  abroad  and  in  commanding  pub- 
lic attention  for  the  explanation  of  his 
actions. 

I  do  not  find  It  very  hard  to  understand 
why  the  public  opinion  polls  at  the  pres- 
ent time  show  that  some  61  percent  of 
the  American  people  tend  to  go  along 
with  the  President  when  he  says  it  was 
necessary  to  invade  Cambodia  in  order 
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to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take in  judgment.  I  think  the  American 
people  have  been  misled.  I  think  they 
were  misled,  also,  as  to  the  purposes  of 
that  invasion.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for 
the  President  to  announce  on  nationwide 
television  that  we  are  moving  in  to  cap- 
ture the  central  headquarters  of  the  en- 
tire Commimist  apparatus  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  then,  after  the  event,  explain 
that  the  military  operation  has  been  a 
success  because  we  captured  some  rice 
and  some  modest  supplies  of  weapons 
which  were  largely  obsolete. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  here 
today  is  that  I  am  surprised  that  even 
39  percent  of  the  American  people  have 
been  able  to  see  through  this  very 
strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  sell  the  American  people  on  the 
necessity  of  this  invasion.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  in  judgment. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  additional  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  Harris  survey  to  which  I 
earlier  referred,  as  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Harris 
survey  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Harris  Stjrvet:  61  Percent  Now  Believe 
NntoN  Justified  in  Cambodia  Move 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  U.S.  move  Into 
Cambodia,  61  per  cent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  President  Nixon  was  "Justi- 
fied" in  ordering  the  action. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  of  a 
special  Harris  Survey  on  Cambodia  Is  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  scored  an  Impressive  turn- 
around In  what  seemed  to  be  a  growing 
credibility  gap  over  the  Vietnam  war. 

Between  May  25  and  30,  after  the  dispatch 
of  troops  Into  Cambodia  and  again  between 
July  25  and  30,  after  their  return,  cross  sec- 
tions of  households  across  the  nation  were 

"As  far  as  the  war  In  Vletniun  and  Cam- 
bodia Is  concerned,  do  you  think  President 
Nixon  has  been  frank  and  straightforward 
about  the  war,  or  do  you  think  he  has  not 
told  the  American  people  the  real  truth 
about  the  situation  there?" 
Prank  and  straightforward:  Percent 

July  - - - *8 

May   - *2 

Not  told  real  truth: 

July  — 58 

May   ** 

Not  sure: 

July  —    " 

May  12 

Not  only  did  the  Preaidenfa  credibility 
rating  sharply  improve,  but  confidence  that 
he  would  keep  his  pledge  of  troop  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  also  turned  completely  aroimd. 
The  two  cross  sections  were  asked : 

"President  Nixon  has  said  that  we  still 
wUl  be  able  to  withdraw  150,000  VS.  troops 
from  Vietnam  by  next  May.  In  view  of  the 
operations  In  Cambodia,  do  you  think  he 
wlU  be  able  to  bring  back  the  150,000  UJ3. 
troops  by  then  or  not?" 
Will  be  able  to :  Percent 


43 
83 


29 
14 


July 

May   -. 

Wont  be  able  to: 

July — . 

May 

Not  sure : 

July  

May ■ 


50 
38 

SO 
49 

20 
13 


They  were  also  asked : 
"In  undenakiag  the  military  operations 
in  Cambodia,  do  you  think  the  Vietnam  war 
has  now  been  widened  Into  a  bigger  war  In 
all  of  Indochina,  Including  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, or  do  you  think  the  move  Into  Cam- 
bodia prevented  a  widening  of  the  war?" 
Prevented  widening  of  war:  Percent 

July  - 

May   - 

War  has  been  widened : 

July  » 

May    °3 

Not  sure: 

July - 

May   

By  57  to  23  percent,  a  majority  believe  that 
U.S.  troops  were  successful  in  destroying 
North  Vietnamese  bases  in  Cambodia.  By 
56  to  24  percent,  the  public  also  denies  the 
allegation  that  the  Incursion  was  a  "mis- 
take." In  addition  55  percent  agree  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  claim  that  by  moving  into  Cambodia, 
"the  lives  of  American  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam were  protected." 

Just  after  the  action  started,  most  people 
believed  that  Mr.  Nixon  "had  widened  the 
war  in  Indochlnar— by  63  to  33  percent."  But 
now  that  U.S.  troops  have  been  taken  out  of 
Cambodia  and  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  has 
tended  to  wind  down,  a  plurality  of  the  pub- 
lic (42  to  29  percent)  holds  the  view  that 
"the  war  has  been  prevented  from  widening." 
The  public  also  has  reversed  Its  view  that 
Mr.  NUon  "did  not  act  properly  by  not  ask- 
ing permission  of  Congress  to  commit  U.S. 
troops  in  Cambodia."  Just  after  the  action 
started,  a  majority  was  critical  of  the  pro- 
priety of  Mr.  Nixon's  action,  by  54  to  37  per- 
cent. Now,  by  a  narrow  45  to  42  percent,  most 
people  say  the  President's  course  of  action 
was  "proper,"  even  though  Congress  was  by- 
passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  Church)  has  been  here  since 
10  o'clock  and  served  notice  before  I 
spoke.  As  a  courtesy  to  him,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  agree,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
first  and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  very  forthright  analysis 
of  the  Cambodian  episode.  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  his  statement  that 
today  nearly  two-thirds  of  Cambodia  is 
either  held,  or  being  contested  for.  by 
Commimist  forces.  Prior  to  the  American 
invasion,  something  like  10  percent  of 
the  Cambodian  territory  was  held  by  the 
Communists.  Yet.  we  are  told  by  the 
President  that  this  operation  was  the 
most  successful  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  time  passes, 
a  growing  number  of  Americans  will  come 
to  agree  with  the  position  taken  today 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  In 
the  past,  he  has  been  proved  right  again 
and  again,  and  I  think  he  will  be  proved 
right  once  more  on  Cambodia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recall  the 
day  the  President  invited  Members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  the  White  House,  shortly 
after  the  invasion  commenced,  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  why  he  had  ordered 
American  troops  into  Cambodia.  I  con- 
cluded, based  upon  his  explanation  and 
the  answers  he  gave  to  the  questions 


a^ked  at  that  time,  and  I  said  publicly, 
that  the  President  had  "taken  a  large 
gamble  for  a  small  prize."  I  stated: 

If  be  wins  the  gamble,  he  gains  no  more 
than  the  temporary  removal  of  the  border 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia,  to  which  the  en- 
emy will  soon  return.  If  he  loses  the  gamble, 
the  enemy  reprisal  could  well  take  the  form 
of  a  Communist  takeover  of  Cambodia. 

I  issued  that  statement  on  May  5, 
5  days  after  the  American  invasion 
began. 

Today,  as  the  Senator  observes,  more 
than  half  of  Cambodia  has  fallen  into 
Communist  hands,  while  Communist 
troops  contest  for  two-thirds  of  Cambo- 
dia. Phnom  Penh  Itself  is  under  siege. 
It  may  be  that  61  percent  of  the 
American  people  now  believe  that  the 
Cambodian  operation  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, but  I  think  that,  in  a  few  more 
months,  they  will  come  to  realize  that 
what  really  happened  was  that  we 
pulled  the  plug  on  Cambodia  and  it  went 
down  the  drain. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  ad- 
dress, and  I  forecast  that  he  will  once 
more  be  proved  right  in  days  to  come. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  for  his  intervention  and 
for  what  he  said  about  my  being  right 
in  the  past,  when  of  course  it  applies 
with  even  greater  relevance  to  his  own 
analysis  of  this  situation  over  the  years. 
I  carmot  recall  a  single  prediction  that 
the  Senator  has  made  that  has  not 
proved  to  be  accurate  in  light  of  subse- 
quent events.  I  am  confident  that  the 
judgment  both  of  us  share  on  this  mis- 
taken venture  into  Cambodia  will,  one 
day,  be  the  prevailing  view  of  most  of 
the  American  people. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  us 
to  continue  to  report  these  developments 
as  we  have,  and  why  it  is  so  important 
for  discussions  of  this  kind  to  take  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  I  am  particularly  Interested  in  pages 
9  and  10  of  his  prepared  remarks  where- 
in he  indicates,  that  some  of  us  resent 
the  implications  and  are  less  devoted  to 
peace.  I  perhaps  fall  in  that  category.  I 
believe  that  a  majority  of  Senators  sup- 
port President  Nixon,  whether  Democrat 
or  Republican,  because  he  has  a  plan  for 
peace.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  lis- 
tened to  the  criticisms  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  since  coming  to  the 
Senate  in  January  of  last  year;  but  I 
have  yet  to  hear  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  offer  his  plan  for  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  unless  it  is  somehow 
wrapped  up  in  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war,  which  I  designate  the  amendment 
to  lose  the  peace,  to  walk  out,  to  surren- 
der, if  you  will,  Mr.  President,  to  charge 
off  the  deaths  of  50,000  young  Americans, 
and  to  have  asyltun  somewhere,  as  the 
so-called  end  the  war  amendment  pro- 
vides— perhaps  in  South  Dakota,  perhaps 
in  Oregon,  perhaps  in  Kansas — I  am  not 
certain  where. 

It  is  one  thing  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
does  so  very  frequently  and  constanUy; 
but  we  must  recognize  that  President 
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Nixon  has  withdrawn  120.000  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia.  He  has  announced  the 
wlSidrawal  of  another  150.000  troops, 
which  will  be  80  percent  of  combat  troops 
withdrawn  by  next  May  15. 

The  senator  from  South  Dakota,  of 
course,  was  opposed  to  the  Cambodian 
incursion.  Many  of  us  ha^e  expressed 
doubts,  but  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota omitted  one  crucial  element  which 
was  given  by  the  President,  namely,  that 
the  incursion  into  Cambodia  was  nec- 
tary for  the  protection  of  American 
forces 
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Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  did  list  tl^t  m- 

Mr  DOLE  (continuing).  And  to  keep 

the  VietnamizaUon  program  on  schedule. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  did  list  that  as  one 

Mr  DOLE.  This  morning.  I  heard  a 
CBS  news  report  from  the  Cambodian 
border  that  they  had  not  seen  a  Viet- 
cong  in  over  a  month.  The  reporter  on 
CBS  mdicated  the  Cambodian  venture 
was  successful,  that  2  or  3  months  ago  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
aU  over  the  area,  but  today  they  have  to 
go  out  and  search  for  them. 

I  would  remind  the  Senator  irom  South 
Dakota  that  casualties  have  been  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  Cambodian  incursion 
It  did  not  bring  about  complete  and 
total  victory,  nor  permit  the  withdrawal 
of  aU  U.S.  troops  immediately. 

Talk  about  deception.  That  term  might 
be  appUed  to  the  so-called  end-the-war 
amendment,  which  I  call  the  lose-the- 
peace  amendment,  because  it  says  in 
effect  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  we  shaOl 
pull  out  of  Southeast  Asia  whatever  the 

situation.  _.  . 

*  If  we  want  to  discuss  deception,  ana 
I  assume  we  will,  as  the  Senate  gets  Into 
the  so-caUed  end-the-war  amendments, 
to  make  a  blanket  criUclsm  of  President 
Nixon,  who  is  making  progress  toward 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  also  in  the 
Middle  East,  does  a  disservice  to  hiin. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  in  two  ways. 

and  very  briefly.  _*«««„ 

First  with  reference  to  the  importance 
of  the  critics  having  an  alternative  an- 
swer to  our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  ttus 
comment  has  always  intrigued  me.  The 
real  alternative  was  to  have  listened  to 
what  the  critics  were  saying  years  ago, 
not  to  commit  American  forces. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
President  of  the  United  Stotes  for  years 
have  advocated  the  course  we  have  been 
following  in  Vietnam  untU  It  proved  to 
be  a  disaster. 

No  one  In  this  country  in  past  years 

was  any  more  consistent  in  advocating 

every  step  of  our  escalation  in  military 

involvement    in    SouUieast    Asia    Uian 

Richard  Nixon,  who  is  now  the  Pre^dent 

of  the  United  Stotes.  As  early  as  1954  he 

was  advocating  sending  Amencan  forces 

there.  He  advocated  that  from  that  time 

until  he  became  convinced,  in  the  1968 

presidential  campaign,  that  It  had  driven 

his  predecessor  from  ofHce  and  It  was 

only  since  that  point  that  he  has  emerged 

as    an    advocate    of    wlUidrawal   frcin 

Southeast  Asia.  

The  basic  alternative  to  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  was  not  to  have 


made  this  series  of  errors  over  the  past  10 
years.  But  I  do  want  to  say  to  the  Sena- 

'^TniePRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. Bur- 
dick)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  expired.  ,  .  „,v. 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.            ^ ,,,•»».«„* 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  do  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  tiiat  I  have  offered  an  alter- 
native plan  to  tills  disastrous  and  indefi- 
nite continuance  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
that  is  to  withdraw  on  a  time  certain, 
to  set  up  a  timetable,  to  notify  Saigon,  to 
notify  the  enemy,  and   to  notify  the 
American  people  that  on  such-and-such 
a  date  all  American  forces  wiU  have  been 
removed.  I  think  Uiat  is  the  way  to  dis- 
engage I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  get 
out  by  this  kind  of  vague  promise,  that 
we  wUl  withdraw  American  forces  but. 
dependent  only  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  regime  to  contmue  the 
war  and  dependent  only  on  what  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vleteong  do— which,  In 
a  sense,  gives  the  veto  over  American 
foreign  poUcy  into  the  hands  of  both 
Saigon  and  Hanoi.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  President  Nixon 
has  been  in  office  only  18  months.  He  was 
not  President  in  1954.  neltiier  was  he 
President  in  1964  when  this  body  voted 
88  to  2  to  approve  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 
Those  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakote  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
tunately, I  came  into  the  Chamber  at  the 
end  of  this  coUoquy.  but  I  did  hear  the 
suggestion  that  President  Nixon,  when 
he  was  Vice  President,  was  in  favor  of 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  served  in  high  office  in 
the  Eisenhower,  the  Kennedy,  and  the 
Johnson  administrations.  In  his  letter, 
he  points  out  very  cleariy  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  involving  the  United  Stotes  of 
America  with  troops  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  suggested  by.  I  believe.  Mr.  Rostow 
and.  It  was  turned  down  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

As  the  letter  stotes  quite  vehemenUy. 
their  purpose  was  to  send  instructors 
and  advisers  but  not  Involvement. 

So  that  I  want  the  record  to  show,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  It  Is  my 
understanding,  from  the  letter  written 
by  John  McCone.  who  Is  well  known  and 
highly  regarded  and  has  served  in  many 
administrations,  that  this  Is  his  stote- 
ment  and  puts  that  on  the  record,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opporttmlty  to 
stote  for  the  Record,  also,  under  my 
name,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
permitting  me  a  few  minutes  in  which  to 
make  these  remarks. 

Mr  HANSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  In  the  day,  there  was 
a  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor  about 
the  Cambodian  operation.  Since  the  Sen- 


ate was  then  operating  under  a  tlme- 
llmltetlon  agreement,  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  respond  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakoto 
(Mr.  McGovKRN) .  ,   .».  ^  T  -«^ 

May  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  and 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  Uie  aisle 
are  most  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  for  his 
kindness  and  forbearance  In  giving  us 
the  time  ttiat  he  did.  He  was  most  con- 

^  The  Senator  frtwri  South  Dakoto  made 
some  very  serious  charges  which  should 
not  go  unchallenged.  As  I  indicated  in 
my  eariler  remarks,  a  recent  Harris  sur- 
vey showed  that  61  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  support  the  President  m  the 
action  he  took  in  Cambodia. 

This  view  has  grown  stronger  as  the 
weeks  have  passed  and  people  have  begun 
to  realize  the  effects  which  those  opera- 
tions have  had.  They  believe  that,  rather 
than  widening  tiie  war.  these  operations 
have  helped  to  limit  it.  to  protect  our 
forces,  and  to  insure  our  Vletiiamlzation 

program. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason 
for  such  accusations  as  the  Senator  has 
made  Throughout  this  episode  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  frank  and  forthright,  as 
security  permitted,  on  the  purposes  of 
the  operation.  ,>_    .j  .,♦ 

On  June  3.  for  example,  the  President 

said: 

First  we  have  eliminated  an  Immediate 
danger  to  the  security  ol  the  remaning 
Americans  in  Vietnam  and  thereby  reduced 
our  ruture  casualties.  Second,  we  have  won 
some  precious  time  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  train  and  prepare  themselves  to  carry  the 
burden  of  their  national  defense  so  that  our 
American  forces  can  be  withdrawn.  Third, 
we  have  Insured  the  continuance  and  success 
of  our  tioop  withdrawal  program.  On  April  30 
I  announced  an  additional  150,000  Americans 
would  be  home  within  a  year.  We  will  keep 
our  timetable  for  troop  withdrawals. 


On  June  30.  as  his  promise  on  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Cambodia  was  being  kept,  the  President 
said: 

We  have  eliminated  an  immediate  threat 
to  our  forces  and  to  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam— and    produced    the    prospect    of 
fewer  American  casualties  In  the  future.  We 
have  inflicted  extensive  casualUes  and  v«ry 
heavy  losses  In  materiel  on  the  enemy.  We 
have  ended  the  concept  of  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries Immune  from  attack  upon  which  the 
enemy  mlUtary  had  relied  for  Ave  years.  We 
have  dislocated  supply  lines  and  disrupted 
Hanors  strategy  in  the  Saigon  area  and  the 
Mekong  delta.  We  have  etfecUvely  cut  off  the 
enemy  from  resupply  by  sea.  We  have,  for  the 
time  being,  separated  community  main  force 
units  from  guerrillas  in  the  southern  part  or 
South  Vietnam.  This  should  provide  a  boost 
to  pacification  efTorts.  We  have  guaranteed 
the   continuance   of   our   troop   withdrawal 
program.    We    have    bought    tx-ne    for    the 
South  Vietnamese  to  strengthen  themselvee. 
We  have  witnessed  visible  proof  of  t^e  suc- 
cess of  VletnamlMtlon  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese performed  with  skiU  and  valor  and 
competence. 

In  his  remarks  the  Senator  from  SouUi 
Dakoto  sought  to  beUttle  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  operation.  Just  to  keep  the 
record  clear.  I  submit  a  brief  summary 
of  what  was  actually  accomplished. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  statistics  I  have  prepared 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stotlstics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

1.  We  captured  or  destroyed  a  great  deal 
of  supplies:  14  million  pounds  of  rioe;  nearly 
16  mllUon  rounds  of  smaU  arms  ammuni- 
tion; over  120.000  rovmds  of  rocket,  Daart*r 
and  recolless  rifle  ammunition;  over  25,000 
weapons. 

2  We  killed  or  captured  about  13.500  com- 
munist troops— 11.349  kUled;  2.328  captured. 

3  There  already  has  been  a  reduction  in 
US  casualties  In  South  Vietnam:  in  that  in 
the  five  week  period  ending  August  1st  the 
number  of  U.S.  killed  in  South  Vietnam 
totaled  354— the  lowest  rate  for  any  equiva- 
lent period  In  4  Vi  years. 

4  The  rate  of  enemy  attacks  particularly 
In  the  southern  parts  of  South  Vietnam  has 

5  We  have  been  able  to  continue  our  pro- 
gram for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  which 
would  have  been  jeopardized  if  the  oom- 
munlsts  had  been  able  to  expand  their  sane- 
tuartes  without  challenge. 

6  A  contributing  factor  In  this  has  been 
the  increase  in  confidence  and  effectiveness 
of  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

7  The  communlste  also  know  they  wlU 
never  again  be  able  to  use  those  sanctuaries 
without  the  danger  of  challenge.  This  makes 
It  harder  for  them  to  use  them  In  the  future 
and  means  that  they  wiU  have  much  more 
difficulty  than  before  to  prepare  and  mount 
large  unit  attacks  against  our  forces  or 
against  South  Vietnamese  cities. 

8  We  should  emphasize  that  the  17.5.  did 
not  attack  a  neutral  Cambodia  aa  criUcs 
allege.  The  U.S.  attacked  enemy  bases  In 
Cambodia  with  the  approval  of  the  Cam- 
bodian government.  It  was  the  communists 
not  the  United  States  who  violated  the  Cam- 
bodian neutrality. 

9  And  with  aU  of  this  Cambodia  Is  atUl 
flehUng  vallanUy  to  preserve  Its  freedom 
in  the  face  of  North  Vietnamese  aggression. 
A  country  which  was  threatened  by  the  most 
blatant  aggression  Is  now  defending  Itself. 
Though  the  situation  Is  stUl  serious  there  our 
actions  in  the  sanctuaries  helped  to  gl»«J^ 
time  for  this  country  to  develop  its  ablUty 
to  resist. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  convincing  reasons  why  the  Americwi 
people  believe  as  they  do  and  support  the 
President  in  this  operation. 

Mr  President,  in  the  Washington  Dally 
News' of  today.  August  11,  1970.  there  is 
published  an  article  written  by  Don  Tate. 
entiUed  "Cambodia  Success  aaimed."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMANDEB      ANSWERS      CHARGES:      CAMBODIA 

Success  Claimed 
(By  Don  Tate) 

Long  Binh,  South  Vietnam.— Despite  the 
bitter  controversy  It  aroused,  the  general 
who  commanded  some  22.000  American  troops 
in  the  Cambodian  incursion  said  today  he  Is 
more  flnnly  convinced  than  ever  of  the  opera- 
tion's basic  success. 

Since  his  troops  roUed  back  Into  South 
Vietnam  more  than  a  month  ago.  Lt.  Gen. 
Michael  8.  Davison.  63.  a  taU.  slow-talking 
West  Point  graduate,  has  had  a  chance  both 
to  re-evaluate  the  success  and  consider  the 
charges  of  failure  leveled  by  foes  of  the 
campaign.  _ 

Oen  Davison  assumed  his  second  field  force 
command  on  April   16  and  found  hlinseU 


thrown  Into  the  breach  with  only  days  to 
mount  the  American  offensive  which  kicked 
off  May  1.  In  a  wide-ranging  Interview  he 
sought  today  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
some  of  the  criticism  of  that  Incursion. 

COUNT    CHAIXENCED 

Critics  have  claimed  that  captured  booty 
counts  were  systemaUcaUy  inflated  thru 
command  levels  in  order  to  make  the  Cam- 
bodian venture  look  good  to  the  American 
people. 

Oen.  Davison's  answer:  "The  only  thing  I 
can  teU  you  is  that  right  from  the  beginning 
we  made  every  effort  to  get  an  accurate  ac- 
counting of  what  we  had  taken  .  .  .  Gen. 
Abrams  (Creglhton  W.  Abrams.  U.S.  com- 
mander m  Vietnam)  never  said  a  damned 
word  to  me  about  how  much  .  .  . 

"AU  I  said  to  the  division  commanders  was 
that  they  had  to  accoimt  for  these  captured 
materials  Just  like  they  would  account  for 
equipment  In  their  divisions.  PundamentaUy. 
when  your  own  future  operaUons  depend  on 
how  badly  you've  hurt  the  enemy,  you  don't 
want  to  make  any  false  assessments." 

Oen.  Davison's  latest  figures  exceed  in  im- 
pact those  given  out  earlier  by  the  White 
Ho\ise.  "We've  concluded  that  we  left  behind 
only  16  per  cent  of  the  material  the  enemy 
had  in  there  (the  storage  areas)  orlgUially." 
he  said. 

"I'm  fviUy  aware  that  the  President  said  we 

captured  60  per  cent I  don't  know  U  the 

VOilte  House  took  Into  account  what  the 
Uucks  (two  colunms  of  10  enemy  trucks  each 
which  escaped)  moved  out.  what  our  B52s 
and  tactical  fighter  planes  destroyed,  the 
amount  of  ammunition  the  enemy  fired  at  us 
while  we  were  In  there,  and  so  ...  I  must  say 
in  some  area  where  we've  found  enemy  mall, 
he's  giving  us  credit  for  capturing  more  than 
I  thought  we  had." 

CrlUcs  say  the  alUed  charge  into  Cam- 
bodia sent  Red  forces  scattering  thruout 
that  small  country,  triggermg  a  chain  reac- 
tion which  might  well  doom  <3ambodla. 

Gen.  Davison's  reply:  "Part  of  the  commu- 
nist plan  was  to  seize  control  of  large  areas  of 
CambodU.  which  they  embarked  on  In  early 
AprU.  .  .  .  They  were  already  embarked  on 
this  project  well  before  we  went  m  (on  May 
1) ,  and  It  can  be  documented.  When  (Prince) 
Sihanouk  was  overthrown  March  18,  the 
communists  had  a  whole  new  baU  game,  and 
they  recognlaed  It. 

"At  that  point  the  planning  on  the  part  of 
C08VN  (Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam — 
Red  headquarters  located  then  and  now  In 
Cambodia)  was  to  get  another  offensive  going 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  last  week  In  March 
they  dropped  that  and  started  seizing  larger 
areas  of  Cambodia  and  setting  up  a  liberation 
movement. 

"At  that  time  their  272nd  Regiment  moved 
deeper  Into  Cambodia  toward  Kompong 
Cham,  and  theU-  175th  Regiment  moved 
deeper  Into  Cambodia  toward  Kratle.  and 
took  it  In  early  AprU.  and  another  newly 
formed  regiment  went  off  to  the  northwest 
across  the  Mekong  River.  All  of  that  activity 
started  weeks  before  we  went  In." 

Other  critics  charged  the  allies  didn't 
achieve  all  they  started  out  to  achieve  (did 
not  take  COSVN,  for  example)  In  the  two 
months  the  Americans  were  in  Cambodia,  and 
that  the  continued  presence  of  thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  (ARVN)  troops  Inside 
Cambodia  U  only  Imperiling  South  Vietnam 
now.  

LACK    SXTKPaiSE   EFTECT 

Gen.  Davison  conceded  that  "If  we  had  had 
more  planning  time,  and  had  the  authority, 
we  could  have  struck  simultaneously  Into  an 
areas  and  Impose  a  greater  strain  on  the 
communists." 

"Undoubtedly."  he  went  on.  "they  moved 
some  stuff  out  after  we  first  went  across  the 
border  (ARVN  troops  had  crossed  April  29, 


two  days  before  the  Americans,  and  crossings 
that  followed  were  staggered  days.  someUmea 
weeks  apart,  losing  the  surprise  value  of  maaa 
simultaneous  assault). 

"If  he  had  gone  In  aU  at  once.  I  don't  think 
they  would  have  been  able  to  do  that.  Even 
so,  It  was  Etin  tremendously  effective  and  I 
believe  has  bought  an  insurance  poUcy  for 
the  Vietnamlzatlon  program." 

Oen.  Davison  stressed  that  enemy  activity 
in  the  lower  half  of  South  Vietnam  haa 
dropped  off  nearly  60  per  cent  In  the  11  prov- 
inces around  Saigon  sUice  the  Cambodian  in- 
cursion, adding  that  as  long  as  ARVN  forces 
continue  to  control  highways  1  and  7 — Im- 
portant links  in  Cambodia  for  enemy  troope 
and  supplies  moving  toward  South  Viet- 
nam—the enemy  "Is  going  to  have  an  awful 
rough  row  to  hoe  to  reverse  the  trend  in  the 
delta  and  aroimd  Saigon." 

Gen.  Davison's  overall  view  of  the  Cambo- 
dian fighting  was  less  optUnlstlc.  He  said  that 
in  Cambodia.  It  U  the  Lon  Nol  forces  which 
travel  "the  rocky  road." 

"Whether  they  can  puU  It  off,  I  dont 
know,"  he  said. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  begins: 

Despite  the  bitter  controversy  It  aroused, 
the  general  who  commanded  some  22,000 
American  troops  In  the  Cambodian  incursion 
said  today  he  Is  more  firmly  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  operation's  basic  success. 

Since  his  troops  rolled  back  into  South 
Vietnam  more  than  a  month  ago.  Lt.  Oen. 
Michael  S.  Davison.  53.  a  tall,  slow-talking 
West  Point  graduate,  has  had  a  chance  both 
to  re-evaluate  the  success  and  consider  the 
charges  of  failure  leveled  by  foes  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

I  shall  not  read  the  remainder  of  the 
article,  except  to  call  attention' to  two 
parts  that  I  think  are  particularly 
significant: 

Critics  say  the  allied  charged  into  Cam- 
bodia sent  Red  fwrces  scattering  thruout 
that  smaU  country,  triggering  a  chain  reac- 
tion which  might  well  doom  Cambodia. 

Oen.  Davison's  reply:  "Part  of  the  commu- 
nist plan  was  to  seize  control  of  large  areas 
of  Cambodia,  which  they  embarked  on  in 
early  April.  .  .  They  were  already  embarked 
on  this  project  weU  before  we  went  in  (on 
May  1),  and  it  can  be  documented.  When 
(Prince)  Sihanouk  was  overthrown  March 
18,  the  cofnmimlsts  had  a  whole  new  ball 
game,  and  they  recognized  It. 

Then  finally,  Mr.  President,  In  response 
to  charges  made  by  many,  including  the 
distimrulshed  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota—and I  quote  from  his  stotement  as 
shown  In  his  press  release  as  of  today: 

But  it  Is  now  becoming  clear  that  the  In- 
▼aslon  was  a  military  and  political  blunder. 
It  saved  no  American  Uves;  it  cost  American 
Uves. 

Let  me,  in  order  that  the  record  might 
be  set  straight,  read  what  General  Davi- 
son, the  man  who  conducted  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursion,  said: 

Gen  Davison  stressed  that  enemy  activity 
In  the  lower  half  of  South  Vietnam  has 
dropped  oa  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  11  prov- 
inces around  Saigon  since  the  Cambodian 
incursion,  adding  that  as  long  as  ARVN 
foicea  continue  to  control  highways  1  and  7 — 
ImpOTtant  Unks  to  Cambodia  for  enemy 
troope  and  supplies  movtog  toward  South 
Vietnam- the  enemy  "Is  going  to  have  an 
awful  rough  row  to  hoe  to  reverse  the  trend 
to  the  delta  and  around  Saigon." 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  Is  important 
that  the  people  of  this  country  under- 
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stand  what  the  facts  are.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  hear  both  sides  of  this 
storj-.  I  speak  this  afternoon  in  order  that 
those  wiio  are  interested  enough— and  I 
hope  that  everj'  Senator  wUl  be— may 
read  the  record  to  see  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  Cambodia,  in  order  bet- 
ter to  understand  and  evaluate  an  oper- 
ation which  results  in  a  growing  number 
of  Americans  now  finding  themselves  in 
wholehearted  support  of  the  actions  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Stjites.  The 
people,  by  a  margin  of  some  61  percent 
solidly  support  the  acUon  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stotes  in  Cambodia. 
That  does  not  reflect  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  Americans;  it  reflects  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  who,  more  and 
more,  day  by  day.  recognize  that  this  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  mUitary 
maneuvers  accomplished  in  recent  times, 
and  one  for  which  the  President  has  been 
subjected  to  some  very  unfair  criticism, 
simply  because,  in  the  interests  of  secu- 
ritj-.  he  could  not  serve  notice  on  the 
Senate  nor  on  the  world  as  to  what  our 
intentions  were.  Had  he  done  that,  the 
success  which  briUiantly   characterizes 
that   60-day   operation   into   Cambodia 
would  not  have  been  nearly  so  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 


(tJLx. 


BuRDicK ) .  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Youwg)  is  now 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


ABM:  ANOTHER  MAGINOT  LINE 
Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  very  moment  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  decided  to  breathe  new 
life  into  the  moribund  Nike  Zeus.  Nike  X, 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  system  by 
giving  it  a  new  name,  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem has  been  the  focus  of  unprecedented 
debate  and  study.  Much  of  this  debate 
has  been  confusing  and  misleading  be- 
cause of  the  constantly  shifting  reasons 
given  by  the  administration  to  Justify 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  on 
this  monstrosity.  The  most  recent  argu- 
ment used  by  the  supporters  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  have  been  the  role  it  would 
play  in  protecting  our  land-based  nuclear 
deterrent  and  the  need  to  use  it  as  a 
bargaining  card  in  the  SALT  talks  now 
underway  in  Vienna. 

On  the  surface  these  might  seem  to  be 
compelling  reasons  for  continuing  or 
expanding  the  Safeguard  system.  Closer 
examination  reveals  just  how  dan- 
gerously misleading  even  these  argu- 
ments are. 

No  one  would  deny  that  the  United 
States  should  protect  and  defend  its 
nuclear  retaliatory  force  as  a  deterrent 
to  a  possible  Soviet  first  strike.  Safe- 
guard, however,  is  the  wrong  system  for 
such  a  Job.  It  simply  will  not  work  as  an 
effective  defense  of  our  land-based  de- 
terrent. Moreover,  the  value  of  Safe- 
gxiard  as  a  bargaining  card  at  the  SAET 
talks  is  highly  questionable. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  familiar  with 
the  composition  of   the  U.S.   strategic 


arsenal  knows  that  it  consists  of  three 
separate  elements,  the  land-based  missile 
force,  the  strategic  bomber  force,  and  the 
Polaris  submarine  force.  Each  of  these 
three  is  designed  to  present  an  effective 
nuclear  deterrent  force,  regardless  of  the 
sUte  of  the  other  two.  A  true  first  strike 
capability  must  be  able  to  knock  out  all 
three  simultaneously,  a  feat  technically 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Soviet  Union 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  also  clear  that  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  sophistication  and  accuracy  of 
modern  weapons  land -based  missile 
forces  are  becoming  overly  vulnerable. 
In  fact,  at  some  future  date  it  is  quite 
possible  that  land-based  missile  deter- 
rent forces  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
altogether.  Nevertheless,  at  this  point  in 
time,  the  need  for  some  protection  for 
our  land-based  strategic  deterrent  is 
undeniable. 

Mr.  President,  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  Safeguard  system  is  that  it 
simply  will  not  work  as  an  effective  de- 
fense of  our  land-based  deterrent.  To 
claim  otherwise  not  only  distorts  the 
facts,  but  also  endangers  our  national 
security  by  preventing  us  from  concen- 
trating our  limited  resources  on  a  worth- 
less system.  Here  we  might  do  well  to 
remember  what  happened  to  France  in 
World  War  II  as  a  result  of  the  false 
sense  of  security  based  on  the  worthless 
and  costly  maginot  line.  This  was  no  de- 
fense at  all. 

In  making  decisions  on  how  best  to 
protect  our  deterrent  force,  we  must  re- 
member that  at  best  we  have  only  a  cal- 
culated estimate  of  futiu-e  threats.  The 
actual  threat  may  grow  at  a  rate  faster 
or  slower  than  that  foreseen,  and  in  the 
past  there  have  been  many  intelligence 
errors  in  j\ist  this  area  of  judging  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  threat.  Thus  we 
must  consider  a  band  of  possible  threats 
and  seek  those  defenses  most  effective 
against  the  widest  possible  band. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  arsenal 
contains  over  200  potential  attackers, 
far  below  a  level  which  would  represent 
any  real  danger  to  the  survival  of  our 
Mlnuteman  missile  force  as  an  effective 
deterrent.  If  the  Soviets  continue  to  build 
theh:  arsenal  at  the  present  rate  with  no 
technological  changes,  we  shall  face  no 
threat  to  our  Minuteman  deterrent  until 
1980.  If  the  Russians  should  improve 
their  arsenal,  for  example  by  MIRVing 
their  SS-9s  or  by  greatly  increasing  the 
accuracy  of  their  SS-11  force,  a  threat 
could  arise  before  Safeguard  were  fin- 
ished and  such  a  threat  could  overwhelm 
Safeguard  In  any  case. 

Here  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
SecreUry  of  Defense  Laird  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
Safeguard  was  not  meant  to  handle  a 
combination  of  MIRV'ed  SS-9's,  im- 
proved accuracy  of  the  SS-11  fleet,  and 
an  Increase  In  total  number  of  Soviet 
ICBMs.  Dr.  John  Foster,  Pentagon  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, has  admitted  that  Safeguard 
could  be  overwhelmed  by  1974.  long  be- 
fore it  could  be  perfected.  Many  things 
could  influence  Soviet  strategic  decisions, 
such  as  a  SALT  agreement  or  a  decision 
by  the  Soviets  that  they  have  reached 
parity  and  can  slow  their  growth.  We 


simply  must  not  accept  too  exact  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Soviet  potential  threat. 

Yet  it  is  here  that  the  weakness  of 
Safeguard  becomes  most  apparent.  As 
Prof.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  Director  of 
the  Stanford  University  Liner  Accelera- 
tor Center,  and  one  of  America  s  leading 
scientists,  said  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control  on  April  13,  1970: 

Even  U  Safeguard  functions  perfectly  It 
offers  significant  protection  to  Mlnuteman 
over  only  a  very  narrow  band  of  threats;  If 
the  threat  continues  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  It 
is  at  present.  Safeguard  Is  obsolete  before 
deployed;  If  the  threat  levels  off.  Safeguard 
is  not  needed.  .  .  .  Safeguard  looks  like  a  very 
poor  use  of  the  shrinking  defense  dollar  In- 
deed. 


Mr.  President,  notice  that  Dr.  Panof- 
sky emphasized  the  phrase  "even  if  It 
functions  perfectly."  To  anyone  who  has 
followed  closely  the  progress  of  Safe- 
guard as  well  as  the  opinions  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  scientists  this  is  a  very  large 
"if."  Safeguard  consists  of  components 
taken  over  with  little  or  no  modifications 
from  the  old  Nike-Sentinel  system.  The 
Nike-Sentinel  system  was  designed  to 
defend  cities,  which  are  soft,  high-value 
targets.  An  adequate  protection  of  the 
Minuteman  deterrent  force  would   re- 
quire hard-point  defense  of  the  missile 
silos,  which  are  hard  and  individually 
low-value  targets.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  engineering  of  the  Safe- 
guard System,  despite  the  clear  conflict 
In  the  requirements.  The  administration 
and  Pentagon  officials,  in  trying  to  make 
the  same  equipment  do  many  things,  in- 
stead have  a  system  which  will  do  noth- 
ing at  all. 

The  chief  technical  weakness  in  the 
Safeguard  system  is  that  it  depends  on 
a  single,  expensive— $200  million— radar 
for  each  Minuteman  complex  and  on  a 
small  number  of  Sprint  missiles  to  pro- 
tect both  the  radar  and  the  Minuteman 
silos.  If  the  radar  malfunctions,  or  is  de- 
troyed,  the  defense  system  collapses.  Yet 
the  radar  Itself  is  a  very  "soft"  target, 
highly  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack  and 
itself  dependent  on  a  highly  complex 
computer  which  may  or  may  not  work. 
Furthermore,  members  of  a  Department 
of  Defense  advisory  panel  on  Safeguard 
have  admitted  their  doubts  that  pro- 
grams for  the  computer  system  could 
ever  be  provided.  The  value  of  our  Mln- 
uteman force  as  a  retaliatory  deterrent 
is  based  on  the  survival  of  each  sUo.  In- 
dependent of  any  other  that  might  be 
destroyed.  Thus  having  only  one,  highly 
vulnerable  radar  for  each  complex  of  a 
himdred  or  more  missiles  constitutes  a 
real  "Achilles  heel." 

It  is  crucial  to  note  that  the  Russians 
do  have  the  means  to  destroy  the  missile 
site  radars  and  render  the  defense  use- 
less. The  Russian  SS-11  fleet,  though 
inadequate  to  destroy  the  Minuteman 
silos,  is  large  enough  and  accurate 
enough  to  destroy  the  radar  sites,  leav- 
ing the  Mlnuteman  missile  silos  open  to 
attack  from  SS-9's.  The  cost  of  erecting 
a  defense  for  each  on-site  radar  would 
be  prohibitive,  and  the  radar  and  com- 
puter complex  Is  far  too  expensive  to 
allow  use  of  many  redundant  radars  at 
each  site. 


X 


It  has  also  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  Soviets  have  inexpensive  pene- 
tration aids  which  could  sharply  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  perimeter  acquisi- 
tion radars.  Nobel  Laureate  Hans  Bethe 
has  outlined  tlie  devices  the  Soviet  Union 
could  use.  from  simple  decoys  to  fooi  the 
radars  to  atmospheric  nuclear  bursts  to 
black  out  the  radars.  The  small  number 
of  Sprint  missiles  at  each  site  could  easily 
be  exhausted  by  a  large  incoming  fleet, 
leaving  the  system  defenseless.  Quite  ob- 
viously this  supposedly  'infallible  de- 
fense" system  is  not  infallible  at  all,  but 
indeed  highly  problematic  and  vul- 
nerable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  re- 
member that  last  year  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  and  the  President  said  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  ABM  would  be 
limited  to  the  first  two  sites  until  It  was 
fully  tested.  They  stated  further  that  the 
program   would   be    reviewed    armually 
from   the   standpoint   of   Its    technical 
progress  and  the  evolving  threat.  We 
have  heard  much,  recently,  about  the 
Pentagon  officials'  adoption  of  a  'fly  be- 
fore you  buy  '  policy  on  weapons  procure- 
ments. These  new  procedurec  are  cer- 
tainly  praiseworthy,   and   should   have 
been  standard  long  ago.  Yet,  they  are  all 
being  ignored  with  regard  to  Safeguard. 
There  has  been  no  actual  production 
on  the  Phase-I  deployment  approved  last 
year,  and  little  construction  activity  on 
the  sites  authorized.  In  fact,  the  contract 
to  develop  the  first  site  was  awarded  only 
3  months  ago,  and  there  has  as  yet  been 
no  contract  awarded  on  the  second  site. 
The  dates  by  which  the  equipment  can  be 
received  have  now  been  slipped  by  al- 
most a  year.  There  has  been  very  Uttle 
testing  of  some  of  the  most  complex 
equipment  in  the  system,  and.  Indeed,  a 
great  deal  of  the  Safeguard  system  can 
never  be  fully  tested.  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  Safeguard,  we  shall  never  know 
If  It  will  really  work  imtU  the  time  comes 
to  use  it.  Yet  the  serious  questions  about 
the  functional  vaUdity  of  key  elements  In 
It  make  proper  testing  even  more  crucial. 
Mr.  President,  here  I  might  mention 
that  In  fiscal  1969  defense  posture  hear- 
ings I  pointed  out  in  regard  to  Minute- 
man  testings  there  had  been  "two  failures 
on  sUos  In  North  Dakota  2  years  ago' 
which  had  revealed  serious  electronic 
problems.  I  was  assured  by  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  Harold  Brown, 
that  the  Air  Force  would  correct  those 
problems  and  were  still  working  on  test 
firings  out  of  operational  silos.  At  that 
time  he  plarmed  to  acquire  and  fire  from 
operational  silos,  missiles  with  7-second 
firing  times  and  to  Investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  full  range  tests  from  operational 

silos.  ^  ^ 

In  the  fiscal  1970  hesuings  I  asked 
what  had  happened  to  the  proposed  test 
of  Minuteman  n  out  of  silos.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  replied  that  the  Air 
Force  plan  for  tests  from  operational 
silos  had  not  been  delivered  and  that 
the  matter  was  "under  current  consider- 
ation," just  as  It  had  been  for  2  years 
preceding. 

In  the  fiscal  1971  hearings  I  again 
asked  about  plans  for  a  test  operational 
launch  for  Minuteman,  and  was  told  by 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Seamans  that 


"we  would  like  to  do  It  soon."  General 
Esposlto,  in  reply  to  Senator  Symington. 
said  tha>,  the  Air  Force  was  "anticipating 
direction  to  proceed"  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  was  recommending 
a  schedule  calling  for  launch  of  a  Mln- 
uteman n   19  months  after  go-ahead 
and  launch  by  a  Mlnuteman  HI  1  year 
after  that.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President, 
there  has  never  been  any  full  testing  of 
our  Mlnuteman  force  to  see  If  it  would 
actually  operate  out  of  sUos  the  way  It 
Is  supposed  to.  Now  we  are  asked  to  ap- 
prove more  funds  for  a  defense  system 
which  has  not  been,  and  can  never  be, 
fully  tested.  I  submit  this  Is  very  defi- 
nitely a  dangerous  way  to  defend  our- 
selves. ^   . 
Mr.  President,  last  year  we  accepted 
phase  I  of  Safeguard  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  would  be  tested  fully 
before    and   fiurther   development   was 
sotight.  In  the  past  year  none  of  the 
technical  results  In  the  on-going  devel- 
opment has  made  It  look  any  better,  and 
many  new  "bugs"  has  been  discovered. 
AU  the  most  recent  technical  reviews 
have  agreed  that  Safeguard  Is  less  effec- 
tive and  more  costly  than  other  methods 
of  protecting  our  land-based  deterrent. 
Dr.  Foster,  Pentagon's  chief  Safeguard 
propagandist,  has  claimed  that  a  panel 
of  six  distinguished  scientists  reported 
that  Safeguard  would  do  the  job  planned 
for  it.  Two  of  the  scientists  on  that  panel, 
Dr  Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  of  Princeton, 
and  Dr.  Sidney  D.  Drell,  of  Stanford, 
have  since  revealed  that  the  panel  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  both  these 
scientists,  who  had  served  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Science, 
are  against  continued  work  on  phase  I 
and  any  work  on  phase  n.  They  have 
pointed  out  that  none  of  the  advocates 
of  Safeguard  have  ever  talked  to  any 
cMigressional  committee  about  the  ac- 
tual operational  validity  of  the  system. 
Instead,  they  always  talk  about  Soviet 
threats  or  Chinese  Intransigence  or  na- 
tional determination,  never  about  the 
relation    between    the    performance    of 
Safeguard  and  any  potential  or  actual 

threat.  .  ^   . 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Drell  has  stated 
emphatically  that  no  Independent  anal- 
ysis of  Safeguard  by  scientists  outside 
the  Pentagon  has  ever  endorsed  or  sup- 
ported the  proposed  program  for  Its 
stated  missions.  Last  week  five  leading 
scientists,  all  members  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists,  armoimced  their 
belief  that  the  proposed  Safeguard  ABM 
would  offer  only  "negligible  protection 
to  the  US.  Minuteman  ICBM  retalia- 
tory force  In  the  event  of  a  Russian  at- 
tack." 

Furthermore,  Members  of  Congress 
have  just  learned  of  a  report  made  on 
January  27  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
by  a  seven-member  science  panel.  The 
report  concluded  that  If  the  only  pur- 
pose of  Safeguard  were  to  protect  U.S. 
Minuteman  retaliatory  missiles  against 
Soviet  attack,  expansion  of  Safeguard 
"should  not  proceed."  It  went  on  to  state 
that  Defense  Department  officials  should 
seek  to  develop  a  "dedicated"  alternative 
Minuteman  protection  system  using 
"less  cosUy  and  less  technically  formi- 
dable radars"  than  Safeguard,  with  "each 


such  radar"  covering  fewer  silos  than 
Safeguard.  Such  a  system  would  be  more 
cost-effective  than  Safeguard  and  would 
provide  for  more  protection  If  the  Soviet 
anti-Mlnuteman  force  became  very 
large. 

The  facts  are  quite  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Safeguard  system  has  not  been 
adequately  tested  as  yet,  and  it  is  too 
complex  to  ever  be  fully  tested.  More- 
over, it  is  too  vulnerable  to  ever  be  fully 
effective.  Without  substantial  and  costly 
modifications  and  improvements,  it  sim- 
ply will  not  do  the  Job  proposed  for  it  as 
a  defense  of  our  land-based  missile  de- 
terrent force.  It  Is  clearly  the  1970's  ver- 
sion of  the  old  Maginot  line. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  weeks  the  ad- 
ministration has  shifted  its  emphasis 
again  and  is  now  urgentiy  pleading  for 
Safeguard  to  use  as  a  bargaining  card 
in  the  SALT  talks.  This  is  a  beguiling 
and  compelling  argiunent.  Certainly,  all 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  SALT  talks,  and  none  of  us 
would  knovnngly  do  anything  to  jeop- 
ardize the  chances  of  coming  to  a  mean- 
ingful arms  limitation  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  there  Is  consider- 
able evidence  to  show  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  Pentagon  officials  are  acting 
irresponsibly  In  trying  to  use  the  threat 
of  failure  In  the  SALT  talks  to  Justify 
the  Safeguard  system,  In  effect  trying  to 
blackmail  the  Congress  into  accepting 
a  worthless  system  with  hysterical  cries 
about  SALT. 

In  the  first  place,  to  speak  of  the  need 
to  use  Safeguard  as  a  bargaining  card 
with  the  Russians  assumes  that  without 
it  we  would  have  to  bargain  from  weak- 
ness. This  Is  slmidy  not  the  case — the 
United  States  has  not  become  a  second- 
rate  power  and  Is  not  in  neutral  gear  In 
strategic  development.  If  we  were  as 
close  to  being  a  seomd-rate  power  as 
the  administration  dalms,  one  wonders 
if  we  should  even  be  seeking  any  arms 
limitation  agreement. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Russians  realize  the  vulnera- 
bilities and  weaknesses  of  the  Safeguard 
system  and  probably  know  full  well  that 
It  will  not  do  the  Job  proposed  for  it. 
What  kind  of  a  bargaining  agent  Is  a 
cosUy  and  Ineffective  system?  If  there 
Is  no  SALT  agreement,  we  will  go  ahead 
and  build  this  worthless  monstrosity? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  claimed  that  Safeguard  is 
absolutely  essential  as  a  defense  against 
the  Chinese.  How  can  they  then  justify 
trying  to  trade  It  away  to  the  Russians? 
If  it  is  an  essential  system,  we  should 
keep  it;  if ,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  it  is 
a  worthless   boondoggle,   the   Russians 
surely  know  It  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  deploying  It  for  bargaining 
purposes.  Safeguard  Is  not  the  billion- 
dollar   poker   chip   the   administration 
claims  It  Is. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky  has 
pointed  out  that  any  decision  to  enlarge 
Safeguard  might  well  threaten  the  po- 
tential success  of  the  SALT  talks  in  lim- 
iting strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
missiles.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
rejected  the  full  expansion  proposed  by 
the  administration,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  administration  does  desire  to 
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expand  Safegiiard.  In  light  of  the  clear 
evidence  that  expansion  of  Safegiiard 
might  dangerously  escalate  the  arms  ra<» 
and  jeopardize  any  control  agreement, 
one  wonders  just  how  much  the  admin- 
istration believes  their  own  claim  that 
Safeguard  is  a  necessary  bargaining  card 
for  SALT.  ^^  ^  ^. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  that  the 
best  bargaining  card  available  to  the 
United  States  in  any  arms  limitation 
talks  is  our  willingness  to  allocate  money 
for  research  and  development  of  true 
hard-site,  or  other  suitable  defense,  for 
our  land-based  deterrent.  The  main 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  the 
ineffective  old  Nike-Sentinel  system  un- 
der a  new  name.  It  is.  rather,  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  United  States  could  bmld 
a  truly  effective  system  and  massively 
increase  our  defenses  as  well  as  our  of- 
fensive power.  Our  capacity  to  escalate 
and  continue  the  arms  race,  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  our  MIRVlng  of  Minute- 
man  and  our  deployment  of  Poseidon,  Is 
our  strongest  bargaining  card.  The  ad- 
ministration s  argxmient  that  Safeguard 
is  needed  for  bargaining  would  clearly 
seem  to  be  merely  another  straw  grasped 
in  an  effort  to  justify  an  unjustifiable 
system,  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of 
rationales  for  a  worthless  boondoggle. 

Mr.  President,  many  supporters  of  the 

Safeguard  system  cry  that  those  who 

oppose  this  system  are  antimilltary  or 

anti-American   or  soft  on  communism 

or    unaware    of    strategic    realities    of 

world  power.  That  is  not  true.  We  are 

antiboondoggle.    antihysteria.    anticries 

'  of  false  alarm.  No  one  is  saying  that  the 

'  '  United  States  should  disarm  unilaterally 

f  or   endanger   its   national   security    by 

'  foolishly  reducing  its  strategic  arsenal. 

There  are  obviously  and  undeniably  real 

threats  we  must  be  ready  to  meet. 

However.  Safeguard  ABM  is  not  the 

'    answer.  In  these  troubled  and  dangerous 

times,  with   our  NaUon  over-extended 

abroad,  divided  at  home,  and  suffering 

severe  ecwiomlc  problems,  we  must  look 

with  great  care  at  every  decision   we 

make.  For  too  long  the  military  was 

given  everything  they  sought,  without 

Umitation,  with  hardly  any  question.  We 

can  no  longer  afford  this  luxury. 

The  military  and  its  defenders  must 
realize  that  we  are  not  antimilltary.  but 
rather  that  we  are  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  choose  among  alternatives 
and  allocate  scarce  resources  accord- 
ingly. We  can  no  longer  have  everything 
we  want,  and  the  decisions  about  what 
we  need  are  hard  ones. 

Our  economy  is  beset  with  inflation 
and  high  unemployment.  We  have  urgent 
domestic  spending  priorities.  The  Fed- 
eral CJovemment  itself  is  in  severe  fi- 
nancial straits.  In  the  light  of  all  these 
facts,  the  challenge  we  face  in  determin- 
ing our  defense  postiure  is  how  to  get  the 
most  defense  for  our  money,  whether 
this  be  through  better  contracting  proce- 
dures, closer  supervision  of  contract 
work,  or  more  efficient  systems.  Mr. 
President,  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
does  not  ansTver  this  challenge.  It  is  a 
dangerously  costly  and  Ineffective  sys- 
tem, which  will  not  do  the  Job  proposed 
for  it  and  which  by  lulling  us  into  a  false 
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sense  of  security  and  draining  away 
scarce  dollars  from  other  better  systems 
would  do  much  to  reduce  our  national 
defense. 

There  are  other,  better,  less  costly 
ways  to  do  the  Jobs  proposed  for  Safe- 
guard. We  must  halt  the  development  of 
this  new  "Maglnot  line." 


MIGRANT   WORKERS— FORGOTTEN 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  recentlj-  televised  NBC  white  paper 
on  the  plight  of  migrant  workers  once 
again  awakened  Americans  to  the  in- 
human circumstances  under  which  so 
many  of  our  farmworkers  must  live.  Un- 
fortunately, the  horrible  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  these  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  noticed  only  at  those  infrequent 
intervals  when  a  television  program  of 
this  type  is  broadcast.  However,  the  com- 
pelling plight  of  migrant  laborers  in  the 
United  States  is  a  national  disgrace  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore.  These 
workers  who  toil  to  provide  food  for  our 
tables  Uve  in  a  twilight  world  of  hunger, 
abject  poverty,  and  lack  of  opportimlty 
In  the  midst  of  plenty. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  mi- 
grant farmworkers  are  today  laboring  in 
fields  across  America,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  well  over  1  million  people — 
men.  women,  and  children— will  have 
been  so  employed.  "Hiey  will  work  in  all 
of  the  States  and  will  harvest  the  crops 
that  will  feed  Americans  for  the  coming 
year.  They  and  frequently  their  wives  and 
children  engage  in  the  hardest  sort  of 
backbreaklng  manual  labor. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  migrant  workers  receive  an  an- 
nual wage  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
income  group  in  the  country.  In  1969  they 
worked  an  average  of  85  days  a  year  and 
they  averaged  a  meager  annual  salary  of 
only  $891.  This  Is  approximately  $30  less 
than  the  average  migrant  salary  for  1967 
and  1968.  Their  pitiful  Income  is  in 
shabby  contrast  to  the  earnings  of  Amer- 
ican factory  workers.  The  basic  necessi- 
ties of  food  and  clothing  consume  all  of 
their  meager  paychecks  and  more. 

This  month  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio 
approximately  15.000  migrant  workers 
are  laboring  to  harvest  tomatoes  and 
sugar  beets.  By  November  more  than  50,- 
000  migrant  laborers  will  have  worked, 
often  on  their  hands  and  knees,  in  nearly 
half  the  coimtles  of  Ohio  for  the  lowest 
wages  paid  to  any  sizable  economic  group 
in  the  State.  They  will  have  worked  an 
average  of  fewer  than  100  days  and 
earned  an  average  annual  wage  of  less 
than  $1,000. 

Mr.  President,  nationwide  more  than 
2 ''2  million  men.  women,  and  children 
are  caught  in  this  dismal  web  of  poverty 
and  degradation  In  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Housing  for  migrants  both  at  home 
and  while  traveling  is  disgracefully  be- 
low what  the  average  American  expects 
for  his  ovm  family.  Because  we  have  not 
yet  devised  programs  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty amongst  a  mobile  population,  social 
and  poverty  legislation  have  been  of  min- 
imum benefit  to  the  migrant  worker  who 
travels  a  substantial  portion  of  the  year. 


Unlike  most  other  labor  groups  in  our 
society  agricultural  migrant  workers  are 
totally  lacking  in  either  political  or  eco- 
nomic power.  Their  economic  and  politi- 
cal weakness  is  even  more  disgraceful 
when  compared  with  the  awesome  power 
of  the  agricultural  growers  and  proces- 
sors who  purchase  their  labors. 

Migrants  are  excluded  from  the  pro- 
tection given  to  other  workers  in  their 
attempts  to  organize  or  strike.  They  are 
not  protected  by  age  requirements  in 
child  labor  laws.  They  are  not  guar- 
anteed workmen's  compensation  and 
they  are  ineligible  for  unemployment  in- 
surance. In  addition,  because  of  resi- 
dency requirements  in  most  States,  they 
are  usually  not  allowed  to  vote. 

In  many  localities  there  are  legal  re- 
strictions against  providing  public  serv- 
ices to  nonresidents,  therefore  barring 
the  migrant  farmer  and  his  family  from 
most  of  the  health  and  welfare  services 
offered  to  other  citizens.  One  worker  at 
an  Ohio  camp  had  a  child  who  was  seri- 
ously ill.  He  was  told  by  local  welfare  of- 
ficials to  take  the  child  to  a  public  cUmc 
which  was  open  only  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  Unfortunately,  the  child  was  dy- 
ing on  Saturday. 

Mr.  President,  the  fate  of  this  child 
is  all  too  typical  of  what  such  an  exist- 
ence does  to  the  children  of  hapless, 
helpless  migrant  workers.  Because  there 
is  no  one  to  care  for  the  children  whUe 
their  parents  are  laboring  in  the  fields, 
many  of  them  must  work  also.  Being 
constantly  on  the  move,  the  children  can- 
not stay  long  enough  In  one  place  to  re- 
ceive an  adequate  education.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  all  migrant  children  have  less 
than  8  years  of  education;  40  percent, 
less  than  11  years.  If  they  survive  their 
early  childhood  they  are  virtually 
doomed  to  repeating  the  dismal  Ufe  of 
their  parents. 

The  fact  Is  that  17  percent  of  migrant 
workers  today  are  functional  Uliterates. 
Half  are  under  25  years  of  age  and  one- 
fourth  of  them  are  between  14  and  17. 
Because  of  their  youth  or  lack  of  educa- 
tion, most  migrant  workers  and  their 
youngsters  have  no  awareness  or  Interest 
in  the  political  process.  They  move  from 
county  to  county,  and  from  State  to 
State.  They  have  no  Representatives  or 
Senators  in  the  State  legislatures  or  In 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  whom  they  can  turn 
for  help.  Theirs  are  the  unheard  voices 
of  misery  and  despair. 

In  the  past,  only  local  remedies  were 
sought.  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  organizations  have  in  many  in- 
stances acted  to  aid  these  people.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  great  number  of 
migrant  workers  and  because  of  their 
constant  movement  their  plight  Is  a  na- 
tlOTial  problem  of  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

While  the  Congress  has  enacted  legis- 
lation to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems 
afflicting  these  people,  additional  action 
must  be  taken  to  allow  them  and  their 
chUdren  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  our 
society. 

First  and  foremost,  migrant  workers 
urgently  require  coverage  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  They  must 
have  the  right  to  utilize  the  collective 


bargaining  process  to  improve  their  eco- 
ncHnlc  and  social  status  as  Industrial 
workers  have  for  more  than  30  years. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  critical 
needs  of  the  migrant  agricultural  worker 
and  his  family  Is  for  decent  housing  and 
sanitation.  Programs  must  be  developed 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  adequate 
housing  facilities  for  these  workers  and 
their  dependents. 

The  migrant  worker  faces  unemploy- 
ment with  no  reserve  in  the  form  of  un- 
employment compensation  which  the  in- 
dustrial worker  has  long  taken  for 
granted.  Our  unemployment  insurance 
laws  must  be  amended  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  workers  employed  on  large  com- 
mercial farms. 

At  the  present  time  a  farmworker  is 
eligible  for  social  security  if  he  receives 
$150  in  cash  wages  from  his  employer 
during  the  year  or  if  he  works  for  the 
same  employer  for  cash  wages  for  20 
days  or  more  during  the  year.  Because 
of  their  constant  movement,  short  pe- 
riods of  employment  and  low  rate  of 
compensation,  most  migrant  workers  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  to  be  eligible 
for  social  security  benefits.  Our  social 
security  law  should  be  amended  by  re- 
ducing from  SI 50  to  $50  the  amount 
which  must  be  earned  from  a  single  em- 
ployer each  year  by  farmworkers.  In 
that  one  act  social  security  benefits 
would  thereby  be  extended  to  500,000 
farmworkers,  the  great  majority  of  them 
migrant  laborers. 

Mr.  President,  while  these  proposals 
recognize  the  problems  of  migrant  work- 
ers and.  to  some  degree,  will  correct 
their  wretched  working  and  living  con- 
ditions, they  by  no  means  completely 
solve  the  problem  of  bringing  the  living 
standard  of  these  forgotten  people  to 
the  level  enjoyed  by  most  other 
Americans. 

The  migrant  worker  and  his  family 
face  a  near  hopeless  future.  Each  year 
as  the  educational  and  skill  requirements 
of  tomorrow's  farm  jobs  are  Increased, 
opportunities  for  migrants  will  become 
further  limited.  Additional  and  improved 
programs  for  housing,  imemployment 
compensation,  and  social  security  will 
help.  These  programs  must  be  cohesive, 
comprehensive,  and  extensive.  We  must 
not  allow  any  group  in  our  affluent  so- 
ciety to  continue  to  be  so  consistently 
abused  and  so  long  forgotten. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, before  adjournment  this  year,  to 
take  affirmative  action  in  their  behalf. 


of  all  Americans — cannot  really  afford  to 
buy  homes.  After  an  unprecedented  pe- 
riod of  prosperity,  we  have  suffered  an 
unfortunate  downturn.  The  overall  Index 
of  industrial  production  declined  for  6 
months  in  a  row.  We  hope  that  has  now 
been  halted.  Unemployment,  which  was 
3.3  percent  In  December  1968,  was  above 
5  percent  last  May.  At  the  same  time  in- 
flation is  choking  the  economy.  The  cost 
of  living  rose  6.3  percent  in  1969  and  con- 
tinues soaring.  The  inflationary  effect  of 
the  Vietnam  war  must  result  ultimately 
in  a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  average  American. 
This  according  to  one  expert  economist. 
Meanwhile,  a  few  become  rich  from  high 
interest  rates  while  families'  workingmen 
and  smsdl  businessmen  pay  and  suffer. 


ECONOMIC  MADNESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
interest  rates  on  home  mortgages  rose 
26  percent  in  1969.  Today,  the  buyer  of 
a  $20,000  home  must  pay  nearly  double 
that  amount— $35,000— for  interest 
alone.  Almost  half  of  the  money  a  home 
buyer  pays  goes  not  to  the  buUder,  not 
to  the  worker,  not  to  the  seller,  but  to 
the  lender,  primarily  the  big  bankers 
whose  1969  profits  ranged  from  10  to  50 
percent.  Bank  earnings  during  the  tight 
money  year  of  1969  were  among  the  fat- 
test in  history.  Most  families  with  aimual 
incomes  under  $13,000 — more  than  half 


TAKING  SALT  WTTH  A  GRAIN  OF 
SAFEGUARD 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  As  a  cosponsor,  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  of  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  I  wish  to  state  my  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  substance  of  this 
year's  amendment,  which  I  had  a  hand 
in  shaping.  The  amendment  I  support 
authorizes  approximately  $1  billion — in- 
cluding resource  and  development 
funds — for  continuing  work  of  phase  I 
of  Safeguard  at  Grand  Forks  and  Malm- 
strom.  I  am  nonetheless  convinced  that 
the  Safeguard  system  should  not — and 
mav  well  never  be — constructed. 

Spokesmen  for  the  President  have  In- 
sisted most  urgently  that  Safeguard  is 
an  indispensable  "bargaining  chip"  at 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks — 
SALT— with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has 
been  intimated  by  administration  spokes- 
men that  a  SALT  agreement  to  limit  of- 
fensive and  defensive  strategic  systems  is 
within  our  grasp.  It  Is  further  intimated 
that  the  Senate  action  to  kill  Safeguard 
altogether  is  the  single  action  most  likely 
to  jeopardize  the  achievement  of  a  SALT 
ttgreement  at  this  time. 

That  is  an  arresting  argument.  It  has 
been  criticized  on  several  grounds  and 
none  of  us  are  happy  with  it.  The  Senate 
has  not  been  consulted,  or  adequately 
briefed,  on  the  conduct  of  the  SALT 
negotiations,  as  called  for  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Consequently,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  dispute  the  administration's 
assertion  regarding  the  direct  correla- 
tion between  Safeguard  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  SALT  agreement.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  must  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  the  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  authorize  an  additional  billion 
dollars  for  further  work  on  the  two  sites 
authorized  last  year  to  enhance  the  pros- 
pect of  an  early  SALT  agreement — which 
reportedly  calls  for  the  subsequent  dis- 
bandment  of  the  two  authorized  sites.  In 
short,  I  am  prepared  to  take  SALT  with 
a  grain  of  Safeguard. 

Five  distinguished  men,  with  impor- 
tant experience  in  arms  control  negotia- 
tions in  previous  administrations,  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  August  10,  have  challenged  head  on 
the  "bargaining  chip"  rationale  for  Safe- 
guard. This  Joint  statement  by  Averell 
Harriman,  Karl  Kaysen,  Adrian  Fisher, 
Franklin  Long,  and  Herbert  Scovllle  as- 
serts that — 


In  our  Judgment,  a  Senate  vote  agalnxt 
the  ABM  iB  a  vote  for  success  In  SALT. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chairmsm  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senator  Stennis.  has  stated: 

It  Is  my  firm  opinion — and  tbis  is  not  an 
overnight  thought — that  to  defeat  Safe- 
guard m  the  Senate  this  year  would  be  the 
worst  possible  setback  that  we  could  hand 
to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  In 
Vienna. 

Senator  Jackson,  the  floor  manager, 
has  stated: 

I  remain  convinced  that  deployment  of 
Safeguard  Is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
SALT  talks  to  succeed. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  position  as- 
serted by  Senator  Stennis  and  Senator 
Jackson  is  the  position  of  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  administration.  It  is 
a  position  which  is  also  maintained  by 
lower  level  officials  who  have  been  in- 
timately involved  in  the  day-to-day  ne- 
gotiating process  of  the  SALT  talks. 

In  its  boldest  form,  the  assertion  that 
Safeguard  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
SALT  lacks  a  compelling  persuasiveness. 
I  have  heard  one  plausible  "explanation" 
of  this  proposition  which  has  helped  to 
overcome  my  own  skepticism  and  which 
I  would,  accordingly,  like  to  share  with 
the  Senate. 

It  has  been  explained  to  me  that  the 
Soviet  negotiating  team  represents  a  co- 
aUtion  of  interests  having  diverse  rea- 
sons for  wanting  a  SALT  agreement.  It 
is  said  that  the  Soviet  negotiating  coali- 
tion is  a  delicately  constructed  one  and 
that  the  element  representing  Soviet 
military  is  the  most  reluctant  and  sus- 
picious element.  The  group  representing 
the  Soviet  Union's  military  viewpoint  is 
said  to  be  interested  primarily  in  halting 
the  development  of  an  American  ABM 
system.  Presumably— using  the  "worst 
case"  war-gaming  approach — the  Soviet 
strategic  planners  place  a  higher  efficacy 
factor  on  Safeguard's  capabUities  than 
our  own  scientific  community  does.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  contended  that  the  Soviet 
military  component,  which  is  promi- 
nently represented  in  the  Soviet  negoti- 
ating team,  might  lose  interest  in 
achieving  SALT  agreement  if  the  Safe- 
guard system  is  killed  off  in  the  Senate. 
The  defection  of  the  Soviet  military  ele- 
ment could  disrupt  the  delicately  con- 
structed Soviet  negotiating  consensus 
and  thus  Jeopardize  an  agreement  oth- 
erwise desired  by  other  elements  of  the 
Soviet  hierarchy. 

I  feel  that  I  have  no  choice  but  to  give 
the  benefit  of  doubt  to  the  President  and 
his  negotiators  in  this  situation.  For  this 
reason,  in  discussions  leading  to  the 
formulation  of  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment I  urged  that  appropriate  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  administration's 
"bargaining  chip"  contention.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  this  consideration  is  fully  ac- 
commodated in  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment, in  authorizing  further  construc- 
tion only  of  the  two  sites  authorized  by 
the  Senate  last  year. 

In  accepting  the  "ba:-gaining  chip" 
thesis  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  accom- 
modated by  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment, I  nonetheless  wish  to  express  my 
dissatisfaction  with  the  administration's 
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handling  of  the  crucial  question  of  the 
relationship  of  the  S-*-LT  talks  to  Uie 
Safeguard  program. 

In   my  judgment,  the  Soviet  Union 
undoubtedlj-  has  a  variety  of  incentives 
motivating  it  to  seek  an  agreement  to 
limit  the  strategic  arms  race.  In  an  over- 
aU  sense.  I  beUeve  that  concein  over 
Safeguard,  per  se,  is  a  minor  factor  in 
Soviet   calculations.   The   broader    and 
more  significant  incentives  I  would  judge 
to  be  such  factors  as:  First,  a  compulsion 
to  avoid  the  vast  economic  expense  of  an 
accelerated  arms  race  involvinc  the  next 
generaUon  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  capacity  of 
Soviet  technology  in  the  computer  and 
electronics  fields  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  United  States  on  the  next  gen- 
eration of  weapons  systems:  second,  a 
desire  to  achieve  formal   intemaUonal 
acceptance  of  its  position  of  strategic 
parity  with  the  United  States:  third,  a 
desire  to  ease  and  stabilize  its  strategic 
relationship  with  the  West,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  growing  strategic  threat  from 
Communist  China  in  the  East. 

The  major  incentives  of  the  United 
States  in  seeking  a  SALT  agreement  are 
matters  which  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  national  Ufe  and  values  and  of  our 
position  in  the  world.  In  my  judgment, 
concern  over  the  alleged  SS-9  Uireat  is 
also  a  minor  factor  in  the  overall  na- 
tional decision  to  seek  a  SALT  agree- 
ment, with  its  inevitable  far-reaching 
implications. 

The  themes  and  issues  of  SALT  are 
the  great  and  encomjjassing  questions 
of  our  era.  They  are  preeminentiy  the 
issues  most  in  need  of  thorough  debate 
and  consideration  in  the  Senate.  In  this 
context,  it  is  regretUble.  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  depict  SALT  to  the  Senate  as 
a  bargaining  process  essentially  con- 
cerned with  trading  off  ABM  against 

SS-9 

As  recently  as  his  July  30  press  con- 
ference. President  Nixon  publicly  ex- 
pressed (HJtlmism  at  reaching  a  SALT 
agreement.  Virtually  the  whole  case  for 
Safeguard  this  year  is  being  made  on  the 
grounds  of  its  Indispensabllity  to  the 
prospects  of  a  SALT  agreement.  It  Is 
precisely  because  the  Senate  shares  the 
constitutional  responsibility  for  SALT 
that  I  consider  the  Administration's 
handling  of  this  Issue  with  the  Senate 
to  be  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 

At  the  opening  of  my  statement  I  ex- 
pressed my  conviction  that  the  Safe- 
guard system  should  not — and  never  may 
be— constructed.  The  technical  justifica- 
tion for  Safeguard  has  been  called  into 
such  grave  doubt  that  even  the  Pen- 
tagon has  conceded  key  points  in  the 
criticism  and  has  indicated  the  inten- 
tion to  modify  Safeguard  extensively 
along  lines  suggested  earlier  by  its  critics. 
In  my  judgment,  the  basic  flaw  of  the 
Safeguard  system  from  the  technological 
viewpoint  is  the  same  as  that  which 
proved  to  be  the  undoing  of  the  TFX. 
Bv  attempting  to  design  a  system  which 
could  perform  several  divergent  mi» 
sions — that  is.  light  area  defense  as  well 
as  hardpolnt  defense  of  Mlnuteman — 
Safeguard  ends  up  being  unable  satisfac- 


torily to  perform  any  of  its  assigned 
missions.  The  analogy  to  TFX  and  its 
ill-fated  albatross  of  "commonality"  is 
now  branded  conspicuously  onto  Safe- 
guard. 

Senators  Cooper  and  Hart  and  others 
have  summarized  the  technological  case 
against  Safeguard  in  some  detail.  More- 
over, there  is  extensive  testimony  by  a 
blue-ribbon  roster  of  American  scien- 
tists—in and  out  of  government — in  the 
printed  hearings  before  four  congres- 
sional committees  detailing  at  length  the 
technical  deficiencies  of  Safeguard. 

It  is  not  surprising   that  Safeguard 
should  prove  to  be  so  vulnerable  on  tech- 
nical   grounds — considering   its   diverse 
background.  It  was  first  presented  to 
Congress  in  its  Sentinel  configuration 
as  a  system  intended  to  provide  a  light 
population  defense   against  a  Chinese 
Communist  threat.  Even  in  this  incarna- 
tion, members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and    ranking    members   of   the   Armed 
Services  Committee  supported  the  sys- 
tem primarily  as  a  "building  block"  in  a 
potential  "thick"  area  defense  against  a 
Soviet  threat.  Early  in  1969,  the. system 
was  reconfigured  out  of  the  same  com- 
ponents,   rechristened    Safeguard    and 
given  the  primary   mission  of  "hard- 
point"  defense  of  Mlnuteman  deterrent. 
To  this,  the  subsidiary  missions  of  de- 
fense   against    a    Chinese    "blackmail" 
threat  and  defense  against  a  Soviet  "ac- 
cidental    launch"     were     subseqsenUy 
added. 

This  year,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  again  altered  the  mission 
of  Safeguard.  In  the  words  of  Senator 
Jackson : 


hand,  it  will  be  necessarj*  for  us  to  re- 
consider the  entire  question  of  our  stra- 
tegic posture,  both  with  respect  to  offen- 
sive as  well  as  defensive  systems.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Safeguard  where  it  is  now. 
could  justify  its  survival  under  either  set 
of  circumstances. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  failure  of 
SALT  will  result  in  circumstances  which 
require  a  thorough— and  wholly  un- 
pieasant^rethinking  of  our  entire  stra- 
tegic posture  and  requirements— with 
the  most  ominous  and  dangerous  im- 
plications for  world  peace  and  security, 
that  I  am  prepared  to  concede  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  the  administration's 
contention  that  it  needs  Safeguard  for 
the  success  of  SALT.  If  we  are  able  to  get 
an  agreement  limiting  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons — and  thus  averting  a 
new  roimd  of  the  nuclear  arms  race — I 
would  consider  the  $1  billion  authorized 
for  additional  work  on  Safeguard  to  be 
money  well  spent. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerfc  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Safegiiard  has  been  confined  to  defense  of 
the  deterrent;  authorization  of  a  thin  area 
defense  has  been  specifically  denied. 

However,  according  to  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  O  Neill  report— specifically 
solicited  by  the  Defense  Department 
from  a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  defense 
scientists — 

If  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard  is  defined 
to  be  to  protect  Mlnutemen,  Phase  IIA  as  de- 
fined in  March  1969  should  not  proceed.  In- 
stead, a  dedicated  system  for  active  defense 
of  Mlnutemen  should  replace  or  .  .  .  aug- 
ment Phase  IIA. 

In  addition,  the  O'Neill  report  specifi- 
cally states: 
Phase  I  alone  is  not  worth  its  cost. 

These  are  the  technical  reasons  for  my 
conviction  that  the  Safeguard  system 
should  not.  and  never  ought  to  be,  built. 

There  is  an  additional  ironic,  and  per- 
haps more  significant,  reason  for  my  con- 
viction that  Safeguard  will  never  be 
built — the  SALT  negotiations  which  are 
now  cited  as  the  main  justification  for 
Safeguard.  According  to  reports,  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  reaching  a  SALT  agree- 
ment which  will  provide  for  "zero"  ABM. 
or,  more  probably,  for  ABM  systems  re- 
stricted exclusively  to  protection  of  the 
national  command  authorities— that  is. 
Washington  and  Moscow.  Accordingly.  If 
there  is  a  SALT  agreement  it  Is  likely  to 
require  the  dismanUing  of  work  com- 
pleted thus  far  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand 
Forks. 

If  the  SALT  talks  fail,  on  the  other 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  limitation  of 
3  minutes  on  statements  made  therein. 


THE  KENDALL  SCHOOL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unaniWtms  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1078.  S.  4083,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborough  and  other  Senators. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  4038) 
to  modify  and  enlarge  the  authority  of 
Gallaudet  College  to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate the  Kendall  School  as  a  demonstra- 
tion elementary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill,  S.  4083,  would  authorize  the 
board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College 
to  construct  and  operate  a  demonstra- 
tion preschool  and  elementary  school 
for  the  deaf  in  connection  with  the  Ken- 
dall School  on  the  campus  of  Gallaudet 
College. 

In  its  continuing  efforts  to  sei-ve  deaf 
children  from  the  National  Capital  re- 
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gion,  the  KendaU  School  must  become 
a  national  demonstration  preschool  and 
elementary  school  for  the  deaf.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  wljy  this  is 


SO  * 

First.  The  evolution  of  the  Kendall 
School  Into  a  demonstration  elementary 
school  represents  a  natural  progression 
In  Its  development; 

Second.  The  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  the  Model  Secondary  School 
for  the  Deaf— Pubhc  Law  89-694— has 
created  a  new  perspective  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf ;  and 

Third.  The  rubella  epidemic  of  1963- 
65  and  the  predicted  epidemic  In  1972- 
73  are  creating  a  need  for  a  more  ap- 
propriate learning  environment.  Pro- 
fessionals agree  that  unless  major  efforts 
are  directed  to  the  elementary  level 
many  deaf  students  wUl  not  be  able  to 
benefit  from  federaUy  supported  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf— PubUc 
Law  89-36— because  it  Is  too  late  to 
bridge  the  educational  gap.  Focus  must 
be  on  the  establishment  of  a  demon- 
stration school  for  preschool  and  ele- 
mentary-age deaf  children. 

The  Kendall  School  is  an  established 
school  of  quality  with  a  competent  staff 
and  physical  facilities.  Therefore,  a 
demonstration  elementary  program  for 
deaf  children  can  be  established  with 
minimum  additional  expenditures  of 
Federal  funds.  There  is  such  a  demon- 
stration or  model  school  now  for  high 
school  level  operated  on  the  Gallaudet 
campus.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
same  type  of  demonstration  school  for 
pre-high  school  level. 

If  what  the  experts  tell  us  about  the 
"rock  generation"  is  true,  the  hearing  of 
many  people  will  be  affected  by  this  loud, 
raucus  music.  The  jet  planes  are  injur- 
ing the  ear  drums  of  many  people,  and 
many  veterans  are  losing  their  hearing 
because  of  noise  from  bombs  and  cannon 
fire.  So  we  have  a  growing  incidence  of 
deafness  in  the  p>opul8u:e. 

Preschool  deals  with  children  who  are 
deaf  while  quite  young.  The  people  who 
work  in  this  field  have  warned  us  that 
unless  a  child's  deafness  is  detected  at  a 
very  early  age  and  treated  at  a  very  early 
age,  the  chUd  will  never  catch  up  in 
learning  with  other  children. 

We  know  that  If  a  child's  deafness  is 
detected  while  quite  young,  before  he  Is 
old  enough  to  go  to  school,  and  if  he  re- 
ceives training  at  an  early  preschool  age. 
then,  with  proper  schooling  that  child 
will  have  a  better  chance  in  life. 

At  the  present  time,  the  average  deaf 
person  in  America  earns,  on  an  average 
half  as  much  money  as  a  nondeaf  per- 
son: but  with  proper  education  from 
very  tender  years,  they  coxild  earn  as 
much  money  as  the  average  person  who 
can  hear. 

I  will  give  an  illustration,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. A  few  years  ago,  the  school  for  the 
deaf  In  my  State,  established  In  1856, 
asked  the  new  Internal  Revenue  office 
there,  the  district  area  that  covers  many 
States,  where  they  have  the  computers, 
to  employ  some  deaf  people.  They  had 


great  difficulty  getting  them  to  try  some 
deaf  people.  FinaUy.  they  put  deaf  people 
to  work  on  the  computers. 

The  computers  are  in  vast  rooms  which 
are  kept  dust  free  and  have  soundproof 
walls  but  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  noise. 
Occasionally,  one  employee  working  on 
the  computer  will  speak  to  another.  They 
found,  after  a  year's  experience,  that  the 
deaf  person,  because  of  having  less  dis- 
tractions, makes  fewer  mistakes  than  the 
nondeaf  person.  The  deaf  person,  working 
with  the  computers  in  that  great  Internal 
Revenue  Center,  is  a  more  efiBclent 
worker  with  the  machines  than  the  non- 
deaf person. 

With  new  opportunities  opening  up  for 
the  deaf,  with  the  proper  training,  we 
hope  to  give  the  deaf  a  better  life  and  an 
economic  opportunity  equal  to  that  en- 
joyed by  the  nondeaf. 

The  interest  and  commitment  of  the 
Congress  in  the  Kendall  School  and  Gal- 
laudet College  dates  back  to  February  16, 
1857,  when  the  Congress  approved  an  act 
to  incorporate  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind — re- 
named the  Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf 
In  1885.  In  succeeding  acts  and  In  Its  an- 
nual appropriation.  Congress  has  con- 
tinued Its  support  of  and  interest  In  the 
operations  of  Gallaudet  College  and  the 
KendaU  School. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Kendall 
School  was  started  in  February  of  1857, 
just  a  year  after  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Deaf  was  founded  In  Austin  in  1856. 
The  original  program  of  education  for 
deaf  children  began  in  a  log  cabin  on  a 
65-aw:re  site  in  Austin  near  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

The  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  has 
continued  to  grow  since  its  establish- 
ment, and  by  1910  it  had  a  residential 
population  In  excess  of  500  children.  A 
modem  building  program  began  15  years 
ago,  resulting  In  a  modem  school  unique 
for  its  cottage  living  arrangements.  The 
Texas  School  has  a  current  enrollment 
of  approximately  680  pupils. 

The  total  population  of  deaf  people  in 
Texas  is  estimated  at  approximately  11,- 
500  profoundly  deaf  people,  with  another 
100,000  hard  of  hearing  individuals. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made 
made  in  the  education  of  deaf  children 
in  the  Texas  school  system,  there  is  an 
Imperative  need  for  a  national  demon- 
stration center  to  operate  In  a  setting 
such  as  that  provided  on  the  campus  of 
Gallaudet  College  where  educators  of  the 
deaf  will  have  a  whole  spectrum  of  deaf 
students  from  preschool  through  college 
for  training  under  optimum  conditions. 
In  this  way  it  Is  hoped  that  the  best  and 
newest  methods  of  education  of  deaf 
children  can  be  put  to  use  with  experi- 
mental equipment  and  curriculum. 

Over  the  past  decade  an  extensive 
body  of  knowledge  has  been  accumu- 
lated concerning  new  approaches  to  Im- 
provement of  the  education  of  young 
deaf  children.  The  Kendall  School  for 
the  Deaf  must  obtain  the  resources  to 
enable  it  to  develop  programs  and  to  dis- 
seminate this  knowledge  to  other  schools. 
Demonstration  of  the  success  of  these 
programs  would  facilitate  the  develop- 


ment of  other  area  centers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
much  needed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  4083)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


S.  4083 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpoee  of  providing  day  and  residential 
facilities  for  elementary  education  for  per- 
sons who  are  deaf  In  order  to  prepare  them 
for  high  school  and  other  secondary  study, 
and  to  provide  an  exemplary  educational  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  the  development  of  similar 
excellent  programs  throughout  the  Nation, 
the  directors  of  Gallaudet  College  are  au- 
thorized to  maintain  and  operate  KendaU 
School  as  a  demonstration  elementary  school 
for  the  deaf,  to  serve  primarily  residents  of 
the  National  Capital  region. 
Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  school  which  provides  education  for  deaf 
chUdren  from  the  age  of  onset  of  deafness 
to  age  fifteen.  Inclusive,  but  not  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  or  its  equivalent. 

(b)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction and  initial  equipment  of  new 
buildings,  and  expansion,  remodeling,  and 
alteration  of  existing  buildings  and  equip- 
ment thereof,  Inaudlng  archlt«:t's  servlcea. 
but  excluding  off-site  improvements. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPBOPalATIONS 

SBC.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  estabUshment 
and  operation,  including  construction  and 
equipment,  of  the  demonstration  elementary 
school  provided  foe  In  section  1. 

(b)  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  paid  and  m  accord- 
ance with  the  appUcable  provisions  of  this 

Act 

Sec.  4.  In  the  design  and  construction  of 
any  facilities,  maximum  attention  shall  be 
elven  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  de- 
sign works  of  art.  and  Innovative  auditory 
and 'visual  devices  and  installations  appro- 
priate for  educational  functions  of  such 
laclUties. 

REPEAL   OF   EXISTING    STATUTES 

Sec.  5.  The  following  statutes  or  parts  of 
statutes  are  hereby  repealed: 

(a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1901 
(31  Stat. 844),  as  amended. 

(b)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1889 
(25  Stat.  982),  as  amended. 

(c)  Act  of  November  7, 1966  (80  Stat.  1399) . 

(d)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1906 
(33  Stat.  901 ) ,  as  amended. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD 
FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  previous  order  providing  for  the 
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expiration  of  the  morning  hour  at  12 
noon,  the  period  fcr  the  transacUon  of 
morning  business  be  briefly  extended, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes,  upon  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  unfinished  business  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senate.  ^   ^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  1.400  American  men  are  still  held 
prisoner  of  war  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese under  conditions  that  violate  the 
Geneva  Convention.  If  it  is  true,  as  Syrus 
Publius  said,  that  the  pain  of  the  mind 
is  worse  than  the  pain  of  the  body,  then 
the  suffering  and  distress  of  these  men's 
wives  and  children  is  unimaginable.  We 
pray.  Mr.  President,  that  the  North 
^netnamese  will  cease  this  barbaric  be- 
havior and  join  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  by  adhering  to  at  least  the 
minimum  standards  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention.          

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW   WELFARE  REFORM 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  questions  which  I  posed 
during  the  current  Finance  Committee 
hearings  on  welfare  reform,  Mr.  Elliot 
Richardson,  the  Secretery  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  now  has  dis- 
closed that  the  costs  of  the  proposed 
family  assistance  plan  would  be  higher 
than  the  committee  had  been  led  to 
believe. 

Throughout  most  of  the  hearings,  the 
committee  had  been  told  that  the  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  the  new  program 
would  be  $9.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Now.  according  to  Secretary  Richard- 
son's letter  to  me  dated  July  30,  the  total 
program  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $10.8 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Federal  cost  for  welfare  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1970  which  ended  June 
30  was  $4.4  billion. 

I  asked  Secretary  Richardson  to  give 
me  also  the  estimated  cost  of  the  admin- 
istration's new  program  for  fiscal  1972. 
He  puts  this  figure  at  $11.8  billion.  Earlier 
in  the  committee  hearings,  in  response 
to  questions  by  me.  Secretary  Richard- 
son estimated  the  cost  for  fiscal  year  1972 
at  between  $10  and  $10.5  bUlion,  stating 


he   thought   this   figure   probably   was 

high. 

In  a  letter  to  me.  Secretary  Richard- 
son explained  that  m  the  materials  pre- 
viously made  available  to  the  committee: 

Projections  of  maintenance  payments  for 
FY  1973  appear  In  the  Committee  print,  but 
certain  other  items  do  not. 

I  am  glad  that  Secretary  Richardson 
now  has  revealed  the  full  cost  of  the  wel- 
fare proposals  which  HEW  is  advocat- 
ing. That  will  enable  the  committee  to 
deal  realistically  with  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  final  Judg- 
ment on  the  administration  proposals. 
Hearings  before  the  committee  are  con- 
tinuing, and  I  want  to  have  the  benefit 
of  all  the  testimony  before  making  up 
my  mind. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  so  sharp  an 
Increase  In  welfare  costs. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  In  reforming 
our  welfare  programs  we  must  see  to  it 
that  there  Is  adequate  reward  for  work, 
and  adequate  concern  for  the  taxpayers' 
dollar. 

The  Nation  has  an  obligation  toward 
those  who  are  physically  or  mentally  un- 
able to  work.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
taxpayers'  funds  should  be  used  to  sup- 
port able-bodied  citizens  who  refuse  to 
work. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  support 
the  principle  of  welfare  reform.  The 
present  system  Is  costly.  Inefficient,  and 
Inequitable. 

But  before  we  make  a  change.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  making 
a  change  for  the  better. 

President  Nixon  has  properly  focused 
attention  on  the  swelling  Government 
expenditures,  so  I  feel  it  appropriate  to 
bring  out  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  costs 
of  the  new  welfare  plan. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  new  proposal  will 
be  quite  costly  when  it  is  realized  that 
while  we  now  have  10  million  persons  on 
welfare,  this  figure  will  be  Increased  to 
roughly  24  million  if  the  family  assist- 
ance program  is  approved. 

At  the  present  time.  41  percent  of  all 
welfare  recipients  reside  in  five  States, 
California,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Illi- 
nois, and  Texas. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  Texas  which 
now  has  479,000  on  welfare  would  then 
have  1,522,000  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. 

In  a  report  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  dated  July 
1970  a  breakdown  by  State  is  on  pages  54. 
55.  and  56. 

Page  7  of  that  report  asserts  that  in  13 
States — 

The  welfare  rolls  will  be  more  than  tripled 
under  the  Administration's  new  proposal. 

To  cite  several  examples,  North  Caro- 
lina would  be  Increased  from  195.000  to 
960,000;  South  Carolina  from  84,000  to 
491.000;  Mississippi  from  211,000  to  806.- 
000-  Georgia  from  328,000  to  1,025,000; 
Texas  from  479.000  to  1,521,000;  Puerto 
Rico  from  265,000  to  800,000. 

In  my  view,  a  welfare  program  must 
meet  these  basic  objectives: 

First,  it  must  take  care  of  those  who 
are  physically   or   mentally   unable  to 


work.  The  Nation  has  an  obligation  to 
such  people,  and  it  must  be  fulfilled. 

Second,  it  must  not  turn  over  the  tax- 
payer's hard-earned  funds  to  able-bodied 
persons  who  refuse  to  work. 

Third,  it  should  seek  to  reduce,  and  not 
expand,  the  welfare  rolls. 

Secretary  Richardson  In  his  statement 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
July  21,  1970,  declared  the  administra- 
tion's new  welfare  proposals  to  be  rev- 
olutionary and  expensive  legislative 
initiatives. 

I  feel  that  we  need  revolutionai-y  Initi- 
atives In  regard  to  the  present  welfare 
program.  But  I  am  trying  to  understand, 
and  then  reach  a  conclusion,  as  to 
whether  the  Nation,  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued and  heavy  budget  deficits,  can 
afford  at  this  time  to  adpot  such  an  ex- 
pensive new  program. 

Is  it  wise  to  double  the  number  ol 
recipients  of  public  assistance?  There  are 
features  of  the  program  that  I  Uke— but 
we  need  to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
impact  this  program  will  have  on  the 
taxpayers  and  on  the  Inflationary  aspects 
of  our  economy. 

I  am  withholding  judgment  until  it  can 
be  ascertained  as  to  whether  this  is  a 
soimd  program,  as  to  whether  It  is  one 
the  taxpayers  can  afford,  and  whether 
it  is  wise  to  mcrease  the  public  assistance 
rolls  from  10  to  24  million  persons. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BELLMON  ON  THURSDAY, 
AUGUST  13,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday 
next,  after  the  disposition  of  the  Journal, 
the  disUngulshed  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  be  recognized  for 

30  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries.   

REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CORPO- 
RATION FOR  HOUSING  PARTNER- 
SHIPS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allkw)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  first  Report  of 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships  for  the  period  December 
16. 1968  to  June  30, 1970. 

The  Corporation  wiis  created  under 
Title  rx  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  as  a  private  orga- 
nization to  work  in  partnership  with 
local  sponsors  and  builders,  helping  to 
produce  housing  responsive  to  local 
needs.  The  past  year  has  demonstrated 
the  possibUities  of  the  Corporation.  We 
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should  be  parUcularly  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  initial  financing  program, 
which  raised  more  than  $42  million  in 
risk  capital.  These  funds  wiU  enable  the 
Corporation  to  assist  m  the  production 
of  more  than  100,000  units  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  over  the  next 
few  years.  ,      ,  ^ 

It  is  my  beUef  that  the  National  Cor- 
poration for  Housing  Partnerships  will 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  solv- 
ing oxir  Nation's  housing  problems.  I 
commend  this  Report  to  your  attention. 
Richard  Nixon. 

Tm  White  House,  August  11. 1970. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPO- 
RATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allbn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  10(a)  of 
Public  Law  358, 83rd  Congress,  as  amend- 
ed, I  am  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whfte  House,  August  11, 1970. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Report  ok  TRAWsraa  or  GovraNiONT-Owjna) 

(3O1IMUNICATI00N8  Pachities  in  Alaska 

A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  transfer 
of  certain  government-owned  communica- 
tions facilities  m  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Donation  or  Certain  SuRPLtrs 
Phopestt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  intention 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  donate 
certain  surplus  property  to  the  East  Caro- 
lina Chapter,  Inc.,  National  Railway  Histori- 
cal Society,  OreenvlUe,  N.C.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Reports  op  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  reduction  of  cost  by  im- 
proving management  of  Department  of  De- 
fense Vehicle  Maintenance  In  Europe,  dated 
August  11.  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  transmltUng,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  audit  of  financial  state- 
ments of  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  super- 
vised by  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1969,  dated 
August  10,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H  R  8265.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  head- 
stone or  marker  be  furnished  at  Government 
expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any 
Medal   of   Honor   recipient    (Rept.   No.   91- 

1085); 

H.R.  8682.  An  LCt  to  authorize  command 
of  the  VS.  ship  Constitution  (IX-21)  by  re- 
tired officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1(588);  ,       „..    , 

HJl.  9052.  An  act  to  amend  section  718  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Interservlce  transfers  of  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No.  91-1087);  and 

H.R.  13195.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  U.S. 
flags  may  be  presented  to  parents  of  deceased 
servicemen  (Rept.  No.  91-1088) . 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1196.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Casa  An- 
gelica mental  retardation  facility  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.    (Rept.   No.  91-1089). 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH,  from  the  C<Mnmlt- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments : 

S.  3355.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  existing  program  relating  to 
education,  research,  training  and  demonstra- 
tions m  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  other  major  diseases  and  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-1090).         

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PEARSON : 

8.  4211.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Blrender 
Singh  Chopra  and  his  wife,  Madhu  Chopra, 
and  his  chUdren,  Amll  Chopra,  Seema 
Chopra,  and  Rakesh  Chopra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) : 

S.  4212.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
Sawtooth  Moimtalns  National  Park;  and 

S.  4213.  A  blU  for  Improved  management 
of  national  forest  lands  In  the  Sawtooth, 
Challls,  and  Boise  National  Forests  in  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The   remarks  of   Mr.   CHwacH   when   he 
Introduced  the   bUls  appear  earlier  In  the 
Record  \mder  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  4214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  granting  land  to  the  city  of  Al- 
buquerque for  public  purposes",  approved 
Jime  9,  1906;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2453,  to  further  promote  equal  em- 
ployment   opportunities    for    American 

workers.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER  (Mr.  DoM- 
iNiCK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.   4041 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4041,  to  re- 
peal section  7275  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  relating  to  amounts  to 
be  shown  on  airline  tickets  and  advertis- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOM- 
nacK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  (»- 
dered.  

SENATE  RESOLUTION  441— RESOLU- 
TION RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS, 
LATE  A  REPRESENTATIVE  PROM 
THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  441)  relative  to  the  death  of  Hon. 
G.  Robert  Watkins,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution,  and  the  dis- 
cussion in  connection  with  its  adoption, 
appear  In  the  Record  at  the  end  of  to- 
day's proceedings. ) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    2469 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Willums)  I  ask  unanimous 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    833 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 3.  1969, 1  introduced  amendment 
No.  267  to  S.  2986,  the  family  assist- 
ance plan.  This  amendment  provided  for 
a  program  of  grants  for  the  construction 
of  day  care  facilities  to  serve  primarily 
the  children  of  mothers  receiving  welfare 
who  could  benefit  from  job  training  or 
secure  emplojmient.  Today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing for  myself  and  Senators  Hat- 
field, Mathias.  Packwood.  Randolph. 
ScHWEiKER,  and  Yarborough  a  revised 
version  of  this  amendment. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  press- 
ing problem— finding  adequate  child 
care  for  5  or  6  million  children  under 
14  who  are  the  children  of  welfare 
mothers.  These  mothers  could  be  placed 
in  job  training  or  jobs  with  the  advent 
of  meaningful  welfare  reform  but  they 
have  children  who  cannot  be  left  to  roam 
the  streets  while  their  mothers  are  train- 
ing and  then  begin  to  work.  In  fact  the 
lack  of  such  facilities  will  prevent  many 
mothers  from  working  who  would  far 
rather  hold  a  job  than  simply  hold  down 
a  position  on  the  welfare  role. 

There  are  currently  5,296,000  children 
on  AFDC  across  the  country  young 
enough  to  require  some  form  of  super- 
vision during  the  day;  475,000  of  them 
live  In  Illinois.  Yet,  there  are  only  637,000 
day  care  spaces  available  for  all  of  these 
children  and  only  18.948  of  them  are  in 
Illinois. 
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It  seems  abundanUy  clear  that  if  we 
do  not  increase  the  number  of  day  care 
facilities  to  accommodate  these  children, 
%-e  will  not  be  able  to  remove  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  women  from  the  welfare 
rolls  through  workfare.  No  woman  should 
be  expected  to  leave  her  child  at  home 
with  inadequate  supervision  while  she 

goes  to  work. 
The    work-incenUve— WIN— program 

Ulustrates  clearly  that  an  employment 
program  lacking  a  substantial  child  care 
component  wiU  not  work.  A  total  of 
1  700  mothers,  a  significant  portion  of 
those  involved  in  this  experimental  pro- 
gram could  not  be  referred  for  job 
training  or  placement  solely  because 
day  care  was  imavailable  for  their  chil- 
dren WIN  progress  reports  from  many 
States,  including  West  Virginia.  Geor- 
gia Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Arkansas, 
indicate  that  one  of  the  basic  flaws  in 
State  programs  is  the  paucity  of  chUd 
care  centers.  . 

The  family  assistance  plan  provides 
for  expansion  of  the  number  of  day  care 
spaces  available  for  chUdren  of  low-in- 
come, working  mothers.  Some  of  these 
spaces  will  result  from  more  home  care 
and  from  the  funds  for  the  remodehng 
and  the  acquisition  of  exsiting  build- 
ings contained  in  the  biU.  But  many  wiU 
have  to  be  created  through  the  construc- 
Uon  of  new  facilities,  particularly  if  they 
are  to  be  filled  by  children  under  seven. 
Code  and  licensing  requirements  for  fa- 
cilities housing  these  children  are  so 
stringent  that  remodeling  is  often  in- 
sufficient and  there  is  little  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  to  change  these  re- 
quirements. Thus,  in  many  cases,  only 
new  structures  built  expressly  to  meet 
code  provisions  will  suffice. 

There  are  now  approximately  1.6  mil- 
lion children  under  7  receiving  AFDC, 
with  85,257  of  them  residing  in 
Illinois.  Thousands  more  will  fill  the 
welfare  rolls  once  famUy  assistance  is 
enacted.  The  total  number  wUl  fill  exist- 
ing day  care  centers  three  times  over. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Women's 
Bureau  has  gone  on  record  as  calling 
for  "A  special  thrust  to  obtain  con- 
struction funds  for  new  child  care  facili- 
ties." 

The  administration  has  begmi  this 
thrust  by  including  construction  among 
the  purposes  for  which  day  care  money 
authorized  by  FAP  can  be  expanded. 
My  amendment  embodies  the  principle 
of  the  administration's  proposal  but  cre- 
ates a  separate  authorization  and  sepa- 
rate guidelines  for  the  construction  pro- 
gram. It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  infor- 
mation gained  during  hearings  on  Fam- 
ily Assistance  and  a  reassessment  of  our 
day  care  needs. 

I  Eisk  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment,  a  summary  of  its  provisions, 
and  a  distribution  of  the  funds  it  au- 
thorizes be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClellan)  .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment,  summary,  and 
chart  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Amknoiccnt  No.  833 
The  amendment  (No.  833)  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows:  On 
page  41.  Une  20.  insert  "{A)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  43e(a)(l)". 


On  page  42  line  24  strike  out  ••(2)"  and 
liisert  In  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

On  page  43.  line  11,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  '(C)". 

On  page  43.  line  14,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2) ". 

On  page  43.  line  21.  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "{3)". 

On  page  44  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following: 

•lb)(l)  For  tl>e  purpose  of  providing  (In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section) flnaaclal  assistance  to  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  In  meet- 
ing part  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  day 
care  facilities  In  communities  where  such 
faculties  are  needed  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $45,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  M9,500(X)0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  $54,- 
450  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  the  $59,895,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1974. 

••(2)  (A)  The  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allotted  as  follows:  Each  State  shall  be  al- 
lotted an  amount  of  such  sums  which  bears 
the  same  raUo  to  such  sums  as  the  number 
of  children  under  age  7  In  such  State  who 
are  receiving  welfare  assistance  bears  to  the 
number  of  chUdren  under  age  7  in  all  the 
States  who  are  receiving  welfare  assistance. 
If  the  allotment  of  any  State,  as  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  Is  less  than 
$100  000,  the  aUotment  of  such  State  shall 
be  increased  to  that  amount,  the  tota  of 
the  increases  thereby  required  being  derived 
by  proportionately  reducing  the  allotment  (as 
determined  under  the  preceding  sentence) 
of  each  of  the  remaining  States  but  with 
such  .adjustment  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  allotment  of  any  of  such  remaining 
States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less 
than  that  amount. 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  welfare  assistance'  means  (1)  benefiu 
m  the  form  of  money  payments  paid  under 
a  State  program  approved  under  part  A 
of  this  title  (as  In  effect  prior  to  July  1. 
1971.  and  (11)  benefits  paid  under  part  D 
of  this  title  (as  In  effect  after  June  30,  1971) . 
••(C)  Allotments  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
daU  available  to  the  Secretary  immediately 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
allotments  are  made.  The  Se«-etary.  In  de- 
termining the  number  of  children  referred  to 
m  subparagraph  (A)  shall  use  a  monthly 
average  over  such  period  of  time  (not  In  e.x- 
cess  of  one  year)  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

"(D»  Any  sum  aUotted  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  paragraph  and  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  shall 
remain  available  to  such  State,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  made,  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
(and  for  such  year  only).  In  addition  to  the 
sums  aUotted  to  such  State  for  such  next 
fiscal  year  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  sum  1»  needed  for  such  next  fiscal  year 
In  such  Stat«  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  sum  will  not  be  needed  for  such  next 
fiscal  year  In  such  State  for  such  purposes, 
he  may  reallot  such  sum  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  as  he  may  fix.  to  other  States 
which  he  determines  have  need  for  additional 
sums  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. Any  sum  so  reallotted  to  any  State 
during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  aUotment  of  such  State  for  such 
year. 

"(3)  (A)  From  the  sums  allocated  to  any 
State  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  organizations  to 
♦assist  them  In  the  construction  of  day  care 
facilities  In  such  State. 

"(B)  Grants  under  this  subsection  for  any 
project  shall  be  made  only  upon  application 
therefor  submitted  to  the  Secretary  directly 
by  the  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization  seeking  such  grant  or  through 


the  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization  designated  by  Uie  appropriate 
elected  or  appointed  official  or  officials  pur- 
suant to  Sec.  436  A  1  (b).  If  two  or  more 
agencies  or  organizations  Join  In  the  project, 
the  application  may  be  filed  by  one  or  more 
of  such  agencies. 

••(C)  Any  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
subseotlon"  with  respect  to  any  project  shall 
contain  or  be  supported  by — 

••(I)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project 

••(II)  a  description  of  the  type  day  care 
services  which  will  l>e  provided  when  the 
project  becomes  operative  and  a  Justifica- 
tion of  such  project  In  terms  of  the  needs 
It  Is  designed  to  meet; 

'•(III)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to 
such  site  Is  or  will  be  vested  In  one  or  more 
agencies  filing  the  application  or  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  private  agency  or  orga- 
nization which  Is  to  operate  the  facility  af- 
ter It  Is  acquired  or  when  construction  Is 
completed,  as  the  case  may  be 

•'(Iv)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  for  Its  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  cwnpleted 

"(V)  reasonable  assurance  that  the  proj- 
ect upon  completion  will  be  operated  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  as  a  day  care 
faculty 

'•(vl)  reasonable  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  facility 
wUl  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  S€cr:;tary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  as  amended  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  clause  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c) 

••(vll)  reasonable  assurance  that  use  of 
the  facility  will  not  be  denied  to  any  child 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

•'(vlll)  reasonable  assurance  that  the  proj- 
ect upon  completion,  will  be  a  facility  which 
will  be  designed  and  operated  so  as  to  meet 
licensing  and  slmUar  requirements  Imposed 
with  respect  to  day  care  facilities  by  the 
State  (and  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of) for  the  area  in  which  the  project  is  to 
be  located  and 

"(ix)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  require. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
application  for  a  grant  with  respect  to  any 
project  vmder  this  subsection  unless — 

'•(1)  such  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  materials,  assurances  and  In- 
formation required  by  subparagraph  (C) 

"(il)  there  Is  avaUable  from  the  aUotment 
of  the  State  in  which  such  project  is  to  be 
located  amounts  sufficient  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  such  project,  and 
"(111)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  a  need  for  such  project  in  such  area  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  following  fac- 
tors— 

"(I)  the  ntunber  of  low  income  working 
mothers,  of  mothers  engaged  In  Job  training 
and  of  mothers  receiving  welfare  assistance, 
in  the  area  in  which  Buch  project  Is  to  be 
located; 

"(H)  the  avaUabUlty  within  such  area  of 
opportunities  for  mothers  to  secure  employ- 
ment or  to  participate  in  job  training  pro- 
grams 

"(in)  the  Increase  If  any  required  In  the 
number  or  capacity  of  day  care  faculties  In 
such  area  to  meet  the  needs  for  day  care  of 
the  mothers  In  such  area  who  are  employed 
or  engaged  In  job  training  plus  the  mothers 
in  such  area  who  are  not  employed  or  en- 
gaged m  job  training  but  who.  If  their  needs 
for  day  care  were  met,  would  be  able  to  ac- 
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cept  employment  or  participate  in  job  train- 
ing programs  and 

"(IV)  the  extent  to  which  there  are  avaU- 
able in  such  area  buildings  which  are  or 
could  become  (after  appropriate  remodeling 
or  conversion) .  suitable  to  serve  as  day  care 
faclUtles. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  grant  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  shaU  contain  provi- 
sion for  the  recovery  by  the  United  States 
of  an  appropriate  and  equitable  portion  of 
such  grant  In  the  event  the  facility  with  re- 
spect to  which  grant  Is  made  ceases,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  reasonable  period  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require,  to  be  used  and 
operated  as  a  day  care  faclUty. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  provision  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A),  any  such  grant 
shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
proper  to  protect  the  financial  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  such 
grant  wlU  be  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  It  was  made. 

"(C)  Payments  to  the  recipient  of  any 
such  grant  shall  be  made  In  such  InstaU- 
ments  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  term  'Federal  share'  means  with 
respect  to  any  project,  75  per  centum  o*  the 
cost  of  construction  of  such  project 

"(B)  the  term  'construction'  means  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  (Including 
architects'  fees  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  upon  which  such  buildings  are  to  l)e 
constructed)  such  term  includes  initial 
equipment  of  any  such  newly  constructed 
biUlding  (but  Initial  equipment  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  cost  thereof  does  not  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  construction  attribut- 
able to  items  other  than  such  equipment) 
but  such  term  does  not  Include  the  acqui- 
sition of  existing  buildings  or  the  expansion, 
remodeling,  or  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings. 


"(C)  the  term  'title',  when  used  with  ref- 
erence to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple,  or  such  other  estate  or  Interest  (in- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  annual 
rental  does  not  exceed  4  per  centvun  of  the 
value  of  the  land)  as  the  Secretary  finds 
sufficient  to  assure  for  a  period  of  nat  less 
than  fifty  years'  undisturbed  use  and  pos- 
session for  the  purposes  of  construction  and 
operation  of  the  project  and 

"(D)  the  term  "local  share'  means  with 
respect  to  any  project,  26  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  such  project." 

Explanation  of  Day  Cake  FAcn-rms  Con- 
struction AMEWDKKirr  to  H.R.  16311.  the 
Familt  Assistamce  Flam 

1.  This  amendment  creates  a  separate 
program  of  grants  for  the  construction  of 
day  care  faciUtiee  primarily  for  the  use  of 
ChUdren  from  families  receiving  FamUy 
Assistance. 

2.  The  amendment  authorizes  the  fqUow- 
ing  amounts  over  a  four  year  period:  '^ 

$45,000,000  for  the  1st  year  of  enactment. 
$49,500,000  for  the  2nd  year  of  enactment. 
$64,450,000  for  the  3rd  year  of  enactment. 
$59,895,000  for  the  4th  year  of  enactment. 

3.  The  money  provided  by  this  program  Is 
allocated  by  formula  to  each  state.  The 
formula  takes  Into  consideration  the  number 
of  ChUdren  under  7  receiving  welfare  in 
each  state.  This  age  cut-off  was  selected  be- 
cause new  faculties  are  most  needed  to  ac- 
commodate children  this  age.  It  is  a  two  part 
formula  to  provide  for  the  transition  from 
AFDC  to  FAP. 

For  the  first  year  the  amount  aUocated  to 
each  state  wiU  be  based  on  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  children  under  7  in  the  state  re- 
ceiving AFDC  to  the  numl>er  of  children 
imder  7  In  all  the  states  receiving  AFDC. 

For  subsequent  years,  the  amount  aUo- 
cated each  state  will  be  based  on  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  children  under  7  In  the  state 
receiving  FamUy  Assistance  to  the  number 


of  children  in  all  the  states  receiving  Family 
Assistance. 

4.  To  ensure  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  funds  to  all  the  slates,  no  state  wUl  re- 
ceive less  than  $100,000  In  grant  money. 
ShoiUd  a  state  be  unable  to  utilize  Its  fuU 
share  of  the  funds,  the  remainder  wUl  be 
reallocated  among  the  states. 

5  Grants  wiU  be  made  upon  appUcation 
to  the  Secretary  directly  by  public  or  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations  or  through 
the  public  or  non-profit  agency  designated 
by  the  appropriate  official  as  the  prime 
grantee  for  a  specific  city  or  area.  ThU 
method  of  distribution  la  consistent  with 
the  rest  of  the  day  care  section  of  FAP. 

6  The  amendment  sets  out  certain  as- 
surances concerning  the  use  of  grant  money 
and  the  construction  of  faculties  that  have 
to  be  given  by  grantees.  . ^  ^  ».    »ki. 

7  To  ensure  that  money  provided  by  this 
amendment  Is  allocated  to  areas  with  the 
greatest  need  for  new  faculties,  the  amend- 
ment stipulates  some  of  the  criteria  the 
Secretary  must  use  In  funding  a  project.  He 
must  consider: 

a  the  number  of  low  Income  working 
mothers,  mothers  engaged  m  job  Ualnli^, 
and  mothers  receiving  welfare  Ui  the  area  m 
which  a  project  Is  to  be  located; 

b.  the  avaUabUlty  within  such  area  of  op- 
portunities for  mothers  to  secure  employ- 
ment or  participate  In  Job  training  programs; 

c  the  increase,  if  any,  required  to  the 
number  or  capacity  of  day  care  faculties 
to  such  area  to  meet  the  needs  for  day  care 
of  the  mothers  to  the  area  who  are  em- 
ployed or  in  training  programs  or  who  could 
be  employed  or  placed  in  tralntog  programs; 

d.  the  extent  to  which  there  are  avaUable 
to  such  areas  bulldtogs  that  coiUd  be  re- 
modeled for  day  care  centers. 

8.  The  federal  share  of  the  construction 
costs  for  any  project  wUl  be  76%. 

The  summary  and  chart,  presented  by 
Mr.  Percy,  are  as  follows: 


Statt 


Number  of 

children  under 

1 1**n 


Proportionate 

entitlement 

(percent) 


Dollar  entitte- 
ment  fiscal 
yMr  1971 


Dollar  entitle- 
menl  fiscal 
year  1972 


Dollar  entitle- 
ment fiscal 
year  1973 


Dollar  entitle- 
ment fiscal 
year  1974 


1  621  476 
United  SUtes *' 

19  532 

Alabama \  V% 

Alaska j2;gi4 

Arizona 9  132 

Arkansas : 2SS  088 

California 19,489 

Colorado 22  D89 

ConnecticuL 66  079 

Delaware.  ..-.-- y.'gys 

District  of  Columbia 443  154 

Florida 27.780 

Georgia " 

Guam s;k8 

Hawaii " 3  631 

•datio 85.257 

Illinois  14, 102 

Indiana 13' 388 

Iowa n!957 

Kansas 24.745 

Kentucky - ' ■  27.615 

Louisiana ' g  050 

Maine 37.428 

Maryland 47  914 

Massachusetts 56,860 

Michigan 18.260 

Minnesota - "* ' 29  201 

Mississippi 31838 

Missouri 3072 

Montana 7,021 

Nebraska - 2  360 

Nevada i'802 

New  Hampshire 47' 791 

New  Jersey 11' 576 

NewMeiKO - 264.803 

New  York 27,114 

North  Carolina 2  626 

North  Dakota gg'  894 

Ohio 24,722 

Oklahoma \\  ggg 

Oregon         ;;  92.456 

Pennsylvania 48.494 

Puerto  Rico 9  (gi 

Rhode  Island - g  igg 

South  Carolina 4 '353 

South  Dakota 26,987 

Tennessee 


99.78 


45.399,900 


49.391.100 


54.330.210 


1.20 

546.000 

.08 

36,400 

.79 

3S9.4S0 

.56 

254,800 

15.73 

7.157.150 

1.20 

546.000 

1.36 

618,800 

.37 

168.350 

.48 

218.400 

2.66 

1.210.300 

1.71 

778.050 

;«  ■" 

m.m 

.22 

100.100 

5.25 

2.388,750 

.86 

391.300 

.82 

373, 100 

.73 

332,150 

1.52 

691,600 

1.70 

773.500 

.37 

168,350 

2.3 

1.046.500 

2.95 

1,342.250 

3.5 

1,592,500 

1.12 

509,600 

1.80 

819,000 

1.96 

891,800 

.18 

81.900 

.43 

195.650 

.14 

63,700 

.11 

50.050 

2.94 

1,337.700 

.71 

3»,050 

16.33 

7,430,150 

1.67 

759.850 

.16 

72,800 

4.31 

1,961,050 

1.S2 

691,600 

.71 

323,050 

SkTO 

2,583.500 

^99 

1,360,450 

.59 

268.450 

.38 

172.900 

.26 

118,300 

1.66 

755, 300 

594.000 

39.600 

391.050 

277,  200 

7.786.350 
594.000 
673. 200 
183. 150 
237.600 

1.316.700 
846.450 

"207,900 

10$.  900 

2,598.750 

425.700 

405,900 

361,350 

752. 400 

841.500 

183,150 

1.138,500 

1.460,250 

1,732.500 

554,400 

891.000 

970,200 

89.100 

212,850 

69.300 

5(.450 

1.455,300 

351.450 

8.038.350 

826.650 

79,200 

2.133,450 

752,400 

351,450 

2,821,500 

1,480,050 

292,050 

188,100 

128.700 

821,700 


653.400 

43.560 

430. 155 

304.920 

8,  564  985 
653,400 
740. 520 
201.465 
261.360 

1,448.370 
931. 095 

"228.690 
119.790 

2.858.625 
468.270 
446.490 
397.485 
827.640 
925.650 
201.465 

1,252.350 

1.606.275 

1,905.750 
609,840 
380,100 

1,067,220 

98.010 

234.135 

76.230 

59  895 

1.600.830 
386.595 

8,891,683 
909.315 
87.120 

2. 346, 795 
827,640 
386.595 

3.103.650 

1.628.055 
321,255 
206,910 
141.570 
903,870 


59.763.220 

718. 740 

47.916 

473. 170 

335.412 

9,421.483 

718.740 

814, 572 

221.611 

287.496 

1.593.207 

1,  593. 207 

251.559 

131.769 

3. 144. 487 

515,097 

491. 139 

437. 233 

910.404 

1.018.215 

221.611 

1.377.585 

1,766,902 

2. 096. 325 

670,824 

1.078.110 

1,173.942 

107,811 

257.548 

83,853 

65,884 

1,760.913 

425.254 

9. 780. 853 

1.000.246 

95.  S32 

2.581.474 

910. 404 

425. 254 

3,414,015 

1,790,860 

355,380 

227,601 

155  727 

994.257 
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— — ^  ~  Ham\Mt  ot       ProportioMte       Dollar  (ntitla-       Dollar  entitle-       Dollar  entitle-        Dollar  enttte- 

ch.ld!."nS^.r        'Sement  m.ntfi«il  mjM^tfiv^  n,.fltfi«  mej;  fi«l 

7  years  (percent)  year  1971  year  197Z  year  Viii  year  ia/« 

State . ^ 

■ »087  2  01  914.550  994,950  1,094.445  l.?93,M9 

IS- ::-:;;:;:::;:::;;::-.;;:::::-.;::;::::-.-.-.-.:::::.".-.;;:;:----       1|  f       'SJl!       f^S,       'ItHl        %| 

1S1».:;:;::::::::;:::;::;;:::-;:::::::;;".:.:.-;;;--::-;----;-;;       JiiiS         l;S       i'|       |.|       H        gg 

WtslV.rgini. -. :::::.  I8632  1.14  518,700  SM.SM  620,730  6«2,M3 

Wisconsin ;;.;._  1,338  .«■  M-**"  ^'•""  **•*"  *'•""' 

Wyominf. ■ ■ "^ 

P^UC  WORKS  APPHORjrjTION       *^'-^^^^'^^;S.T.^'<S^^t.     T.T%'S^^r^f'^"^^f^'^ 
Blli,  1971-AMENDMENTS  Son  pm^^by^  s^nd  .LlkV    Sant.  Brrb-m.  di»«ter  one  .  year,  e«nr 

AMENOMXMTs  wos.  83«  AND  835  mBiit  f OF  othcr  rescaTch  and  developmcnt     year,  by  1980.  _.;„„  r  „ 

Mr.  NSa^OlT-Wr.  President.  I  submit     provisions  is  in  my  view  a  smaU  amount        The  act  also  added  under  section  5  a 
t>.ramendment*>    HJl.    18127,    the     Jf  money  to  invest  now  compared  to  the    subsection  for  r^arch  money  to  ^^^^ 
public  works  approKiation  biU,  and  ask    ^^^  to  society  of  the  poUution  prob-     new  and  "^P^-o^ed^st^ms  ^  •^^nSS 
that  they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table.     ^^^  this  money  would  help  solve.  ^""'^^^  JfT^Jr^S^iiuHL  *  dSS 

The  first  amendment  would  include  m  my  view,  providing  now  for  these  with  Great  Lakes  PoUutlon  Problwas 
$20  million  to  implement  an  important  new  subsections  as  proposed  by  my  sec-  leav«  ^o,  ^"^"°?,  ^»^  .^^LiLfi^!,^!? 
new  Federal  program  authorized  by  the  ond  amendment  is  essential.  The  Water  significant  factor  in  the  ^eterioi^on  of 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  signed  Quality  Improvement  Act  authorized  a  water  quality  of  these  l^«?;.  ^°  ^^ 
StolawT April  for  demonstration  and  ^^ogr^i  under  this  section  for  demon-  heanngs  of  the  S^^*^  J^''^  ^orks 
preliminary  planning  projects  for  poUu-  stration  projects  to  abate  and  prevent  Committee  leave  no  QU^tion  that  it  is  a 
Uon  removal  and  prevention  in  the  the  poUution  of  inland  lake&-an  ur-  "^o""  P^^^f^f.  °f,5°°'^„°^l,^  „„.  .hat 
Great  Lakes.  This  would  be  the  beginning  genUy  needed  step  in  our  Nation's  com-  Further,  it  should  ^  P^^^  ""*  ^!^l 
of  what  must  be  a  major  national  effort  mitment  to  water  quality.  Hundreds  of  in  its  report  o^^he  Water  Quality  Iin- 
to  restore  the  quality  of  our  deteriorating  lakes  across  the  country  are  being  dev-  provement  ^ct.  the  Senate  Public  Worte 
Great  Lakes.  We  must  learn  what  has  astated  with  algae  growth  and  other  Committee  said,  regardir^  the  inland 
to  be  done,  and  the  most  efficient  and  forms  of  poUution.  because  of  overde-  lakes  research  provision,  that- 
economic  means  of  doing  so,  and  then  velopment.  overuse,  agricultural  nmoff.  The  committee  expects  that  funds  to  im- 
we  must  get  on  with  the  job.  The  dem-  and  other  consequences  of  a  developing,  plement  the  ^^J^^''^''^ J-^^.?f^ Ji^^^t 
onstration  pn^jects  authorized  by  sec-  urbanizing,  recr^tion-seeking  «)ciety.  J^^  ^^.^ 'Tt^or^uo'^^i^nrtha: 
Uon  15  of  the  Water  Quality  Improve-  to  date,  this  problem  has  gained  little  ^^^^J;"^  „,  ^^^  „ea  of  research  will 
ment  Act  are  an  essential  first  step  notice  in  our  Nation's  environmental  reoeive  a  high  priority, 
which,  in  view  of  the  grave  poUution     quaUty  efforts,  yet  the  consequences  of 

problems  facing  the  Great  Lakes,  must  inland  lakes  poUuUon  are  being  felt  by  I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the  text 
be  implemented  immediately.  As  passed  miUions  of  people  in  most  of  the  50  of  these  amendments  be  prmted  in  the 
bv  the  House.  H.R.  18127  contains  no  states.  The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Record  at  this  point, 
funds  for  this  new  section,  and  in  its  ac-  Act  provision  would  laxmch  an  impor-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
tion  today,  the  Senate  Appropriations  tant  beginning  in  our  understanding  of  Cranston).  The  amendments  wiU  be  re- 
Committee  sustained  the  House  position,  the  best,  most  effective,  most  economic  ceived  and  printed,  and  wiU  be  appro- 
The  second  amendment  would  add  means  of  confronting  this  critical  prob-  priately  referred;  and.  without  objection, 
$18,219,000  to  appropriations  for  section  lem.  and  should  set  the  stage  for  a  pro-  the  amendments  wUl  be  printed  in  the 
5  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Act.  as     gram  of  major  Federal  proportions  to     Record. 

amended,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  im-     help  rescue  our  lakes— of  which  there        The  amendments  (Nos.  834  and  835) 
plementing  the  section's  authorities  for     are  some  100.000  across  the  country.  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 

water  pollution  control  research,  investi-         This  year's  poUution  control  act  also     propriations,  as  f oUows : 
gations,   and   information.    The   Water     authorized  and  directed  under  section  amkndmxnt  No.  834 

Quality  Improvement  Act  authorized  $65     5  a  2-year  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the        q^  p^g^  13   ^fter  line  26.  insert  the  fol- 
million  for  12  subsections  of  this  sec-     Interior  to  develop  criteria  for  pesticides     lowing:  "For  an  additional  amount  to  carry 
tion.  seven  of  which  were  under  the  Fed-     in  our  Nation's  waters,  a  necessary  step     out  pollution  control  in  the  OreatLakes 
eral  program  already  authorized  by  pre-     for  the  eventual  establishment  of  limits     under  section  15  of  such  Act.  »20,ooo,ooo. 
vious  Congresses,  and  five  of  which  were     in  our  interstate  water  quaUty  standards  amendmzkt  No.  835 

added  by  the  Water  Quality  Improve-     for  pesticides.  Inasmuch  as  the  study  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  jg  ^^^^^  tue  joj. 

ment  Act.  In  its  biU,  the  House  provided  must  be  completed  in  2  years,  and  was  lo^^g.  ..por  an  additional  amount  to  carry 
$46,781,000  for  the  seven  previously  to  begin  on  enactment  last  AprU  of  the  ^^^  research,  investigations,  training  and  in- 
authorized  subsections,  and  in  its  action     legislation,  it  is  essential  in  my  view  that     formation  under  section  6  of  such  Act,  $18,- 

today,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com-     we  act  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  study     219,000."  

mittee  sustained  this  figure.  The  $18.2     now.  ^^~^^~"~^~ 

miUion  to  be  proposed  by  my  amend-         The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act         ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
ment  wjuld  bring  the  figure  up  to  the     also  added  imder  section  5  a  subsection  AMENDMENTS 

fuU  $65  mUUon  authorized  for  this  sec-     to  provide  research  for  the  development  __ 

tion.  of  technology  to  effectively  control  oU  amendment  no.  774  to  s.  36 19 

As  yet.  Congress  has  not  received  a  spUls.  The  Santa  Barbara  disaster  last  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
budget  request  to  implement  either  the  year,  and  subsequent  oU  accidents  in  our  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
five  new  Federal  water  pollution  control  Nation's  waters,  and  the  faUure  to  swiftly  printing,  the  names  of  the  senior  Senator 
research  and  development  provisions  of  and  efficiently  control  the  tragic  environ-  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart)  and  the 
section  5  added  by  the  Water  QuaUty  mental  damage,  ought  to  be  evidence  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Improvement  Act  or  for  the  Great  Lakes  enough  of  the  urgent  need  to  develop  Williams)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
research  and  development  effort  author-  technology  adequate  to  deal  with  this  amendment  No.  774  to  S.  3619.  to  create 
ized  by  the  act.  HopefuUy.  such  a  request  growing  environmental  problem.  The  within  the  office  of  the  President  an  Ol- 
wU  be  received  in  the  near  future.  But  President's  Panel  on  Oil  SpUls  in  its  re-  flee  of  Disaster  Assistance,  which  would 
aU  of  these  provisions  are  in  my  view  ur-  ,  port  last  year  confirmed  that  we  do  not  authorize  the  SmaU  Business  Adminls- 
gent  enough  that  Congress  should  act  to  have  the  technology  to  control  a  major  tration  to  make  loans  to  <ilsaster  \^ctlms 
provide  the  money  without  delay,  and  the     marine  oU  spUl-and  pointed  out  that  if    to  prevent  the  dispossession  or  eviction  of 
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any  person  from  his  residence  as  a  result 
of  the  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or 
lien.  canceUation  of  any  contract  of  sale, 
or  termination  of  any  lease,  oral  or  writ- 
ten of  the  property  which  is  such  person's 
residence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK).   Without   objection,   it  is  so 

ordered.  ,  .  ,     ^^  „ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
President,  having  viewed  the  terrible 
devastation  at  Corpus  Christi.  the 
Aransas  area,  Gregory,  and  Rockport  last 
week  after  hurricane  Cella.  that  this 
amendment  to  the  biU  is  badly  needed 
at  this  time,  in  order  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple who  suffer  from  hurricanes,  torna- 
dos, earthquakes,  and  other  natural 
disasters. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    7»S  TO    HJl.    17123 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of 
amendment  No.  793  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
17123)  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
Amendment  No.  793  calls  for  restoring 
to  15,000  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   819   TO   H.E.    17123 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  amendment  No.  819,  to  House  biU 
17123.  supra,  the  names  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.         

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING 
DEALING  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
CORRECTION  COMMUNITY  BASED 
TREATMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiaries 
wiU  be  holding  a  hearing  on  Tuesday. 
August  18,  to  receive  testimony  on  S. 
3261,  a  biU  now  before  the  subcommittee 
that,  if  enacted,  would  broaden  the  Fed- 
eral corrections  community-based  treat- 
ment program  by  authorizing  the  Attor- 
ney (General  to  admit  to  residential  com- 
munity treatment  centers  persons  who 
are  placed  on  probation,  released  on 
parole,  or  mandatorily  released.  At  pres- 
ent, residence  at  community  treatment 
centers  is  restricted  by  statute  to  persons 
committed  to  terms  of  confinement  and 
in  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General. 
This  wiU  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  hear- 
ings the  subcommittee  wUl  hold  on  the 


problems  and  needs  of  the  national  cor- 
rections system.  The  hearing  on  August 
18  WiU  be  open  to  the  members  of  the 
pubUc  and  will  be  held  in  room  2228 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  BuUding  at 
10  a  jn.         ^^^^__^^^_ 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


THE     ISLANDS      OF     KAHOOLAWE, 
HAWAH,  AND  CULEBRA,  PJl. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  people  of  the  island  of 
Culebra.  P.R.,  about  the  recently  an- 
nounced plans  to  acquire  additional  land 
on  their  island  to  expand  training  facul- 
ties. 

Some  of  us  in  HawaU  have  also  long 
and  patiently  carried  on  discussions  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions to  bring  about  a  halt  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  Kahoolawe  and  to  restore  the  is- 
land to  its  former  conditions.  Therefore, 
we  can  weU  appreciate  the  frustrations 
which  the  people  of  Culebra  feel  as  they 
encounter  the  apparently  inexorable  de- 
termination of  the  Navy  to  take  over 
more  of  the  island  for  targetiy  and 
bombing  practice. 

The  island  of  Kahoolawe  was  leased  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  1941,  and  a 
supplementary  agreement  in  1944  gave 
the  Government  full  control.  The  Army 
and  the  Navy  used  the  property  jointiy 
for  practice  bombing  purposes,  and  in 
1945  the  sublease  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  In  1953,  the 
President  issued  an  Executive  order 
which  declared  Uiat  the  island  would 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  for  pubUc  purposes.  When  the 
sublease  was  originaUy  drawn,  it  was 
stated  that  the  land  would  be  restored  to 
a  condition  fit  for  habitation.  However, 
now  the  Navy  claims  that  the  massive 
amount  of  unexploded  ordnance  makes 
the  island  unfit  for  human  use.  This  ex- 
perience is  relevant  to  the  situation 
faced  by  the  Culebrans,  whose  island  is 
noted  for  its  beauty  and  tranquility. 

The  HawaUan  fiag  has  eight  stripes. 
one  for  each  of  the  major  islands.  This 
flag  has  represented  our  kingdom,  repub- 
lic, and  territory,  and  now  it  represents 
our  State.  There  were  once  eight  major 
Inhabited  islands,  but  now,  because  of 
the  Kahoolawe  bombings,  we  have  only 
seven. 

With  my  small  voice.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  people  of  (Culebra  that  their  plea  for 
help  has  been  heard  by  many  of  us  and 
that  we  wlU  do  our  best  to  bring  about  a 
rational  solution  to  their  problem. 


DEATH  OP  CORNELIUS  C.  MOORE. 

GRAND  OLD  MAN  OF  RHODE 

ISLAND  BAR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  ComeUus  C. 
Moore,  the  grand  (A&  man  of  our  Rhode 
Island  bar,  died  this  morning. 

I  grieve  his  death,  both  as  a  citizen  of 
Rhode  Island  and  as  a  warm,  personal 
friend,  who  was  often  greatly  helped  by 

him. 

Mr.  Moore  had  his  roots  deep  In  our 
Newport  community.  His  father  was  the 
foreman  of  the  old  Torpedo  Station.  And 


although  the  circle  of  his  friends  were 
vast  and  far  ranging.  aU  Mr.  Moore's  life 
and  interests  were  centered  around  his 
beloved  Newport. 

No  matter  whether  the  pr(*lem  In- 
volved the  starting  of  new  coUeges.  as 
was  the  case  with  Salve  Regina  and  Ver- 
non Court  Junior  CoUege,  or  the  bring- 
ing of  a  new  industry  to  our  State,  as 
was  the  case  with  Raytheon,  the  fine 
intelligence  and  immense  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Moore  were  moving  forces.  In  fact,  there 
is  not  much  of  lasting  good  or  value  that 
came  to  our  community  in  the  last  40 
years  in  whose  accomplishment  which 
Connie  Moore  did  not  play  a  significant 
role. 

He  was  a  man  of  taste,  a  true  connois- 
seur whose  coUection  of  early  American 
sUver  is  without  peer  and  whose  pieces 
of  early  American  furniture  are  among 
the  best  in  our  Nation. 

Finally,  as  a  lifelong,  loyal  and  strong 
Democrat,  he  carried  high,  with  gusto 
and  brilliance,  the  banner  of  his  party 
through  many  battles. 

By  nature,  he  was  a  fighter.  He  some- 
times was  Impatient  with  those  of  lesser 
inteUectual  mold,  but  always  fought  for 
fairness  and  a  fair  deal  for  alL  He  was 
not  interested  in  high  Government  of- 
fice, or  other  honors,  having  turned 
them  down  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

My  wife,  who  also  greatly  admired  and 
liked  him.  and  I  both  Join  In  mourning 
his  death. 

LOSS  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  increasing  awareness  that  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  people  are  los- 
ing confidence  in  the  institution  of  au- 
thority represented  by  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  my  opinion  the  Federal  judicial 
system  is  at  the  moment  extremely  vul- 
nei-able.  I  receive  hundreds  of  letters 
from  responsible  citizens  of  Alabama 
and  citizens  from  many  other  States  In- 
dicating distrust  of  Federal  courts.  Nor 
is  criticism  and  distrust  limited  to  the 
opinion  of  ordinary  citizens.  Members 
of  the  bar  are  likewise  a  prolific  source 
of  criticism. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  become  an 
anomaly  in  our  constitutional  system  of 
government.  When  the  Federal  judiciary 
assumed  the  legislative  function  in  de- 
termining pubUc  poUcy  and  the  execu- 
tive function  in  iwiminlstering  statutory 
laws  of  the  Nation;  and  when  it  assumed 
the  function  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion by  Judicial  decree  rather  than  by 
the  methods  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Court  thereupon  abandoned 
the  very  basis  of  its  legitimacy  in  our 
framework  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  authorizes 
and  condones  withholding  public  funds 
and  services  from  innocent  schoolchU- 
dren;  when  it  presumes  the  pover  to  ad- 
minister local  pubUc  schools  by  judicial 
decree:  when  it  mandates  racial  quotas 
and  altered  racial  composition  of  schools 
as  a  requirement  supposedly  imposed  by 
the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States; 
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when  it  dictates  to  State  legislatures  by 
mandatory  injunctions:  and  when  it  en- 
forces its  dictates  by  means  of  threats 
of  trial  of  public  officials  for  contempt  of 
court  and  the  imposition  of  confiscatory 
fines  and  imprisonment  without  benefit 
of  trial  by  jury:  then,  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  divorced  itself  from 
the  source  of  its  powers. 

Increasingly.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  art  challenging 
the  legitimacy  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  more  and  more  people 
should  ask: 

If  the  Supreme  Court  Is  to  assume  the 
leglslatUe  function,  why  should  Its  mem- 
bers not  be  made  answerable  to  the  people 
and  be  made  subject  to  periodic  election? 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent,  Mr.  Jack  Hoff- 
man. Route  1,  Satsuma,  Ala.,  in  which 
he  attached  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had 
written  to  his  local  newspaper,  the 
Chickasaw  News  Herald,  which  was  sub- 
sequentlj-  printed  by  the  Mobile,  Ala.. 
Press  Register.  The  letter  indicates  how 
average  citizens  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion the  legitimacy  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  urge 
thoughtful  consideration  of  its  contents 
by  Senators  and  the  public  in  general. 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Satsuma.  Ala.. 

July  22.  1970. 
EDrroR.  News-Hekald. 

DiAK  Sni:  I  love  and  respect  my  God.  my 
country  and  my  flag.  I  think  the  ones  that 
desecrate,  tear  and  bum  should  be  forced  to 
live  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  place  that 
Is  giving  them  protection.  I  do  believe  we 
need  many  changes.  The  most  Important,  as 
I  see  It,  Is  a  way  by  law  to  make  a  quick 
change  on  all  Federal  Judges.  If  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  offlce  In  our  land  has  to 
be  voted  on  by  the  people,  why  exclude  Fed- 
eral Judges?  Other  Judges  have  to  run  and 
get  elected  or  defeated  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  at  the  polls.  From  top  to  bottom  all 
ofHclals  are  public  servants.  This  country  was 
not  formed  for  any  to  become  masters  of  the 
people.  Federal  Judges,  many  of  them  good 
and  deserving  are.  however,  appointed,  some- 
times through  friendship,  sometimes  paying 
of  a  political  debt  and  probably  many  other 
reasons.  We.  the  people  supply  the  money 
and,  of  coiirse.  this  tax  money  pays  them  a 
good  salary  that  doesn't  only  take   care  of 
their  bread  and  butter  but  also  choice  cuts 
of  meat.  They  know  we  can't  Are  them  and 
It's  nearly  impossible  to  move  them.  That's 
why  so  many  try  to  play  God.  How  many 
would  stay  In  offlce  If  the  people  had  any- 
thing to  say?  Even  the  President  who  rec- 
ommends or  the  legislative  body   that  ac- 
cepts can  do  very  little  after  they  have  placed 
them   In    offlce.    Decisions   oT    vital    Impor- 
tance to  our  country  are  placed  In  the  hands 
of  a  very  small  group  to  Interpret  at  their 
win   what  Is  right  or  wrong.   Like  the  old 
■aylug:  "A  doctor  makes  mistakes  and  s  mor- 
tician buries  them." 

Those  great  courageous  intelligent  men 
that  iramed  our  Constitution,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  would  not  put  up  for 
fifteen  minutes  with  many  of  our  present 
day  Judges.  These  Inferior  replacements  In 
recent  years  have  suddenly  discovered  In  oujr 
Constitution  what  the  great  Judges  before 
them  failed  to  discover.  They  did  not  dis- 
cover It  because  It  Is  not  there.  Each  supreme 
court  Justice  Is  sworn  In  uuder  oath.  Why. 
then,  cant  a  child.  U  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
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thank  God  in  school?  Why  can  a  criminal 
rape  rob.  burn  and  desecrate  our  flag  and 
after  being  convicted  be  turned  loose  on  some 
dumb  Idea  about  his  constitutional  rights? 
What  about  the  rights  of  the  huge  law  abid- 
ing majority  that  pay  these  Judges'  salaries 
for  such  Interpretations. 

I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  that  all  this 
plus  President  Nixon's  Southern  Strategy 
would  cause  George  Wallace  and  Strom 
Thurmond  to  combine  for  his  knock-out 
punch  at  election  time. 

On  national  television  July  20.  1970,  Roy 
Wllklns  s&ld  that  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
were  the  two  most  intregrated  States  in  the 
Union.  If  so.  why  continue  to  brow-beat, 
threaten  and  humiliate  these  proud  people 
of  the  Southern  States? 
Tours  truly, 

Joe  B.  Hoffman. 


THE  REAL  VICTIMS  OP  OUR  IN- 
ADEQUATE CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
speech  in  Pennsylvania,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  real  victims  of  our  inadequate 
criminal  justice  system  axe  "the  millions 
of  citizens  who  never  committed  a  crime 
and  never  will."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  on  this  subject, 
published  in  the  West  Chester,  Pa.,  DaUy 
Local  News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Hard-To-Bei-ieve  Coustroom  Traoedt 
It  was  more  like  a  TV  thriller  than  any- 
thing else.  Armed  vrtth  an  automatic  carbine 
and  pistols,  a  man  walked  Into  a  courtroom 
m  San  Rafael.  Calif.,  yesterday,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  shot  the  presiding  Judge  to 
death  and  In  the  melee  which  followed  was 
himself  fatally  wounded  as  well  as  two  con- 
victs he  tried  to  free. 

How  could  such  a  thing  happen?  That.  It 
seems.  Is  always  the  first  question  after  an 
incredible  tragedy  of  this  kind.  It  can  hap- 
pen because  of  laxity  somewhere  along  the 
line.  It  can  happen  because,  too  often,  those 
responsible  for  making  certain  of  the  safety 
of  courtroom  personnel  get  the  mistaken 
notion  that  "It  can't  happen  here". 

It  seems  strange  that  this  tragic  happen- 
ing should  occur  on  the  eve  of  Senator 
Hugh  Scott's  appearance  today  at  the  Allen- 
town  Pair  where  he  spoke  of  the  growing 
crime  rate  In  this  country.  He  told  his  audi- 
ence there  that  unless  the  criminal  element 
In  the  United  States  feels  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  law  as  It  never  felt  It  before,  the 
law-abiding  citizen  will  find  himself  yielding 
to  the  demands  of  the  lawless. 

Who  are  the  real  victims  of  our  country's 
Inadequate  criminal  Justice  system?  Penn- 
sylvania's senior  senator  answered  that  ques- 
tion m  this  way:  The  real  victims  are  "the 
millions  of  citizens  who  have  never  com- 
mitted a  crime,  and  never  will".  Like  Judge 
Harold  J.  Haley,  of  San  Rafael,  who  was 
gunned  down  by  the  man  who  was  on  trial 
In  his  courtroom  yesterday?  Yes.  the  Inno- 
cent are  the  real  victims  of  these  times. 
And  you  still  are  of  the  opinion  that  "It 
can't  happen  here"? 


A  RESIGNATION  FROM  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  Ivar  Nelson. 
He  told  me  why  he  has  resigned  from  the 
Foreign  Service. 

I  am  sorry  when  our  Government  loses 
young  men  of  Mr.  Nelson's  ability.  I  be- 
lieve that  Senators  may  be  interested  in 


his  reasons,  so  ask  vmanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
Mr.  Nelson's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  which  he  consents  to  having  made 
public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ,        ,„,„„„ 

July  17.  1970. 

WiLLLAM  P.  ROOEKS, 

Secretary  of  State, 
Wcsfiington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  resigning  from 
the  Foreign  Serrtce. 

I  can  no  longer  represent,  or  work  for.  a 
Government  whose  foreign  policies  I  so  basic- 
ally oppose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with 
all  of  the  Governments  policies  In  order  to 
be  an  effecUve  Foreign  Service  Officer.  It  Is 
essential,  however,  that  a  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  be  able  to  sup- 
port, honestly  and  energetically,  the  basic  di- 
rections of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  can  no  longer  do  this.  The  boundaries  of 
acceptable  policies  within  which  I  can  act  as 
a  Foreign  Service  Officer  have  been  irrevoca- 
bly breached.  If  I  am  to  remain  personally 
responsible  for  what  I  do  In  the  world,  then 
I  can  no  longer  remain  a  servant  of  policies 
which  1  do  not  support. 

I  take  this  drastic  action  only  becavise  I 
believe  that  the  policies  of  the  Government, 
and  the  trend  of  policy-making  within  the 
Government,  have  gone  beyond  the  point 
where  I.  or  others  with  views  similar  to  mine, 
can  have  any  Impact  on  decision-making 
from  within  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions are  being  made  within  our  Government 
on  the  basis  of  an  accurate  and  dispassionate 
analysis  of  what  Is  In  the  common  interest  of 
Americans  and  of  all  peoples  of  the  world. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  values  and  goals  which 
are  the  basis  of  our  society. 

Most  disturbing  is  the  unwillingness  of  our 
Government  to  understand  that  the  future 
of  our  nation  In  the  Twentieth  Century  is 
Irrevocably  tied  to  the  overall  development 
of  the  Third  World.  If  the  inability  of  our 
Government  to  treat  fairly  the  racial  minor- 
ities in  our  own  country  is  not  to  be  reflected 
in  a  worldwide  racial  confrontation,  then  we 
must  make  a  human  commitment  to  assist 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa 
to  improve  their  physical  and  social  well- 
being.  And  we  must  act  on  that  commitment. 
More  effective  ways  of  re-allocating  the 
world's  resources  must  be  found  in  order 
that  they  benefit  all  peoples  of  the  world. 
And  our  Government  must  take  the  leader- 
ship in  convincing  our  people,  and  other 
Governments,  that  this  Is  necessary  and  for 
the  ultimate  good  of  us  all. 

The  racism  of  South  Africa  is  a  constant 
threat  to  the  attempts  by  different  peoples 
throughout  the  world  to  live  together  In 
equality  and  mutual  respect.  Our  Govern- 
ment's relationship  with  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  based,  as  it  U,  on  a  simplistic 
analysis  of  Its  strategic  Importance  to 
United  States  national  Interests,  must  be 
changed  if  our  country  is  to  remain  a  leader 
In  a  world,  the  majority  of  whose  people  are 
non-White.  The  benefits  which  our  support 
for  South  Africa  bring  us  are  Insignificant 
compared  with  the  Injury  which  our  contin- 
ued support  will  do  to  us  In  the  future. 

The  Indochina  War  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
strategic  and  political  blunders  of  the  United 
States  in  its  history.  While  almost  everyone 
agrees  now  that  It  was  a  mistake  to  make 
this  localized  conflict  an  American  war.  our 
Government  does  not  act  on  that  consensus. 
I  see  no  plausible  reasons  of  military  strategy 
and/or  political  power  which  Jxistify  our 
continued  or  expanded  presence  there. 

My  decision  to  resign  was  made  before  the 
United  States  Invaded  Cambodia.  That  ac- 
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tlon  only  confirmed  my  fear  that  my  views 
and  the  policies  of  our  Government  not  only 
differ  for  the  present,  but  would  continue 
to  diverge  in  the  future.  One  can  endure  a 
short  time  disagreement  In  the  expecUtlon 
of  future  reconciliation.  I  see  no  reason, 
however,  for  such  an  expectation  In  the 
present  situation. 

My  leaving  the  Foreign  Service  Is  not  a 
result  of  dissatisfaction  with  my  personal 
experience  In  the  Service.  I  have  had  two 
Interesting  and  demanding  assignments — in 
Swaziland  and  at  the  United  States  Mission 
to  the  United  NaUons — and  have  worked 
with  some  very  good  people. 

However,  the  Foreign  Service  does  have 
many  internal  problems  which  are  slowly 
eroding  Its  effectiveness.  Its  Isolation  as  an 
elite,  the  lack  of  minority  representation, 
discrimination  against  women,  and  unimagi- 
native training  are  hindering  Its  ability  to 
represent  and  to  advise  our  Government. 
The  resulting  decline  In  the  morale  of  many 
officers  m  the  Service,  and  a  profound  dis- 
agreement with  our  Government's  policies 
among  our  youth,  explain  why  the  best  of 
our  young  people  no  longer  consider  the 
Service  as  a  possible  career. 

While  these  aspects  of  the  Foreign  Service 
bother  me,  I  would  stay  In  the  Service  and 
work  within  for  change  If  I  felt  that  I  could 
possibly  continue  to  represent  our  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  clear  that  I  cannot. 

Those  who  can,  and  especially  the  young- 
er officers,  should  continue  to  press  to  make 
the  Service  more  representative — In  com- 
position and  values — of  the  United  States 
today.  It  frightens  me,  however,  that  the 
loyalty  of  those  responsible  dissenting  with- 
in the  Service  was  called  Into  question  re- 
cently by  Under  Secretary  U  Alexis  Johnson. 
The  conception  of  the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
as  a  person  In  total  servitude  does  not  pro- 
mote the  imagination,  initiative,  and  un- 
derstanding which  the  Foreign  Service  needs 
if  it  U  to  be  useful  to  our  Government.  Ser- 
vants do  not  make  good  diplomats. 

I  intend  to  permit  the  public  use  of  this 
statement  as  a  personal  explanation  of  why 
I  have  resigned. 
Sincerely. 

L.  IVAB  Nelson, 
Advisor.  Economic  and  Social  Council. 


SELECTIVE  USE  OF  PESTICIDES 
BY  ARIZONA  COTTON  GROWERS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Arizona 
cotton  growers  have  found  that  the  se- 
lective use  of  pesticides  boosts  yields  at 
lower  costs  and,  most  important,  pre- 
serves the  ecology.  This  is  good  news  on 
the  ecological  front. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  describ- 
ing how  the  Arizona  cotton  farmers  de- 
vised their  own  "cotton  scout"  program 
to  reduce  the  use  of  pesticides  with 
greater  efifectiveness,  written  by  Hal 
Lancaster,  and  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  August  10,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Arizona    Cotton    Growers   Find    Selecttvk 

Use  of  Pesticides  Boosts  Yields,  Trims 

Costs 

(By  Hal  Lancaster) 

Saitord.  Ariz. — Cotton  growers  here  in 
Graham  County,  are  sharply  reducing  their 
use  of  i>estlcldes  under  a  "cotton  scout"  pro- 
gram that  could  have  nationwide  implica- 
tions for  ecology  as  well  as  agriculture. 

For  the  past  two  years.  907c  of  the  county's 
growers,  banded  together  under  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Pink  Bollworm  Committee. 
have  discarded  regular,  wholesale  spraying 
of  their  fields  in  favor  of  more  selective  ap- 


plications at  irregular  Intervals.  The  results 
have  been  graUfylng  to  the  growers.  If  not 
to  sellers  of  pesticides. 

In  1968.  the  member  growers  of  the  Pink 
Bollworm  Committee  spent  $199,000  on  pesU- 
cldes.  After  they  adopted  the  selective  pro- 
gram, their  1969  spending  on  pesticides  (to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  the  scout  operation 
itself)  plunged  to  less  than  »37,00O — with 
yields  actually  Increasing  from  the  previous 
year.  Elxceptionally  good  weather  was  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  Increase,  however. 

The  Graham  County  effort  revolves  around 
the  use  of  "scouts"  supplied  by  the  pro- 
gram's manager,  i41ke  Pursley.  The  scouts, 
mainly  high  school  students,  are  trained  by 
the  extension  service  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  to  identify  and  locate  pink  boll- 
worms  and  other  pests.  Then  they  are  sent 
in  pairs  to  scan  the  fields  of  the  committee 
members  weekly.  When  they  report  a  certain 
level  of  infestation  In  the  fields,  and  only 
then,  the  affected  areas  are  sprayed. 

tnrUSUAL   RESULTS    achieved  QtJlCKLT 

Similar  scout  programs  have  been  under 
way  for  some  time  In  Arkansas.  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  other  states.  Arkansas  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  the  biggest  program,  with 
about  150  scouts  working  fields  scattered 
over  much  of  the  state.  If  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  its  way.  scouts  will  be  pop- 
ping up  over  much  more  of  the  country 
soon. 

James  Brazzell,  chief  of  the  methods  devel- 
opment branch  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's plant  protection  division,  says: 

"I  believe  you  can  get  savings  on  pesti- 
cides of  anywhere  from  25%  to  75%,  though 
Its  difficult  to  cite  any  general  figure  be- 
cause every  field  Is  a  different  story  and 
every  season  Is  different.  But  we  are  ex- 
tremely Interested  In  these  programs  and 
are  looking  Into  assisting  them  to  get  started 
In  several  states." 

The  Graham  County  project,  which  is  a 
private  effort  and  not  sponsored  by  the 
Agriculture  Department,  Is  noteworthy  In 
that  It  has  achieved  unusual  results  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  It  bad  Its  origins  In 
1968,  when  the  pink  bollworm — "a  tough 
little  old  pest  to  get,"  according  to  program 
manager  Pursley — was  chewing  Its  way 
through  Arizona  fields  at  a  rate  alarming  to 
growers.  The  Graham  Coimty  farmers  or- 
ganized their  committee  and  dug  In  tor  a 
long  battle. 

After  consultations  with  the  state  exten- 
sion service,  they  adopted  a  crash  program 
of  mass  spraying  at  regular  Intervals.  "It 
worked,"  says  Brooks  Daley,  a  grower  and 
chairman  of  the  committee.  "We  dldnt  have 
a  real  InfeetaUon  of  pink  bollworms."  But 
the  spraying  also  wiped  out  beneficial  In- 
sects that  help  control  others  destructive  to 
cotton.  "By  the  end  of  1968,  we  found  we 
were  getting  eaten  up,"  says  John  Sears, 
county  agent  for  the  extension  Berrice. 

INDITSTRT    IS   RILED 

So  the  next  year,  the  committee  adopted 
Mr.  Pursley's  scout  program.  Members  that 
year  had  only  5,500  acre-treatments  (one 
acre  sprayed  once)  compared  with  78.000  In 
1968.  "This  Is  the  best  thing  for  avoiding 
ecological  disruption,"  says  Leon  Moore,  an 
extension  service  entomologist  who  Is  the 
program's  adviser.  "It  brings  the  use  of 
pesticides  into  a  need  basis." 

The  clear  Implication  of  the  prog[ram's  re- 
sult— that  pesticide  marketers  have  been 
overselling  growers  In  the  past — riles  the  In- 
dustry In  Arizona.  "The  program  Isn't  any 
different  than  what  we  had  been  doing  with 
our  own  checkers  working  the  fields.  We 
dont  believe  In  spraying  every  week  just  be- 
cause it's  nice  to  spray."  says  Jack  Wooley. 
president  of  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Chemi- 
cals Association. 

"The  word  we  got  around  the  fields  was 
that  the  university  said  the  company  check- 
ers were  biased."  says  Mr.  Wooley.  "This  was 


a  slap  in  the  chemical  Industry's  face."  He 
aays  the  Industry's  main  complsUnt  is  that 
the  university  intruded  "in  competition  with 
free  enterprise,  going  up  there  and  promot- 
ing this."  The  university,  however,  says  It 
has  been  acting  only  as  a  consultant  and 
trainer  of  scouts. 

In  the  meantime,  Graham  County's  three 
main  pesticide  sellers  have  suffered  sharp 
declines  In  sales.  One  has  all  but  abandoned 
pesticides  and  is  relying  on  feed  supplies  for 
most  of  Its  revenue.  Also,  under  the  new 
program,  the  bollworm  committee  Is  buying 
what  pesticides  it  uses  under  a  single  con- 
tract embracing  all  member  growers,  who 
farm  nearly  13.000  of  the  county's  17,000 
acres  In  cotton.  The  business  goes  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Previously,  farmers  contracted 
with   suppliers   Individually. 

Mr.  Wooley.  who  says  the  agrictiltural 
chemical  suppliers  arent  taking  any  action 
because  "we  don't  want  to  fight,"  says  that 
the  startling  contrast  between  1968  and  196S 
pesticide  use  by  county  members  of  the 
committee  Is  due  In  large  part  to  the  uni- 
versity-recommended crash,  mass  spraying 
program  in  1968. 

The  committee  concedes  that  members 
used  lees  pesticide  in  1967  than  In  1968. 
though  figures  are  lacking.  But  they  are 
convinced  they  are  saving  a  good  deal  of 
money.  "I  left  It  up  to  the  pesticide  people 
and  I  used  more  In  1967,  when  we  didn't 
have  that  big  a  bollworm  problem,  than  I  did 
In  1969  under  our  own  program,"  says  com- 
mittee chairman  Daley,  "Well,  they  want  to 
sell  their  product.  I'm  more  confident  in  the 
program  we  have  now." 


NLRB  DECISION  THREATENS 
SMALL  COLLEGES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  is  on  the 
threshold  of  adopting  a  rule  which  it 
will  apply  in  determining  whether  to 
exercise  its  jurisdiction  in  proceedings 
involving  private  colleges  and  universities 
arising  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

I  have  called  this  serious  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  North  Carolina,  pointing  out 
that  they  have  until  August  31  to  submit 
to  the  NLRB  their  written  views  and 
arguments  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed rule.  To  date  their  response  has 
been  overwhelmingly  against  this  action 
by  the  Board. 

The  NLRB  reexamined  its  long- 
stcuiding  jurisdictional  policy  with  re- 
spect to  private  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  Cornell  University  case,  183  NLRB 
No.  41.  decided  June  12,  1970.  and  con- 
cluded that  it  would  exert  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  schools  "whose  opera- 
tions have  a  substantial  effect  on  com- 
merce." The  proposed  rule  would  be  used 
to  determine  which  schools  meet  this 
requirement  of  having  "a  substantial 
effect  on  commerce." 

Mr.  President,  every  private,  nonprofit 
college  and  university  has  a  stake  in  the 
Board's  formulation  of  its  rule,  especially 
the  small  colleges  and  junior  colleges 
which  do  yeoman's  work  on  behalf  of 
education  in  their  local  areas.  There  are 
40  such  schools  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  presidents  of  several  of  these  have 
expressed  to  me  their  belief  that  the 
NLRB's  action  in  extending  jurisdiction 
into  their  internal  operations  may 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  their  in- 
stitutions. 
President   Prank   W.   Pisani    of   St. 
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Mary's  Junior  CoUege  In  Raleigh  has 
this  to  say: 

If  there  l»  vaUdlty  to  "»•  clato  that  prt- 
vate  colleges  make  an  Impact  on  »^"t*« 
commerce:  thU  must  certainly  be  limited  to 

'"i:  pl^ent  Of  a  private  «=hool  of  60a  I 
question  any  significant  application  of  this 

''^'^k  1.  education.  Our  reaK.n  for 
bJS  ta  e^ucauonal.  Our  contribution  to 
JSf  country  in  our  field  will  be  g«»"y  en- 
hanced  a.  inneceasary  governmental  Inter- 
ference is  removed 

President  H.  C.  Evans.  Jf  •  o'^^^" 
McRae  Junior  CoUege  >^Ba^r  HJ. 
N.C..  said  of  any  proposed  NLRB  ruie. 

This  would  seem  very  clearly  to  me  to  be 
anXrTtep  In  strangulaUon  of  theprlva^ 
coUe«e  and  in  our  case,  perhaps  a  very  final 
?.^.  We  are  not  big  business;  we  are  a 
^°  unSx  «Uege  Which  has  struggled  flnan- 
^X  wUh  impossible  odds  for  survival  for 
70  vlaT  We  arCvery  definitely  nonprofit  and 
Snt^e  to  live  oil  the  belief  of  many  smaj 
^v«7that  this  coUege  has  a  reason  for  being. 

Other  college  presidents  In  North  Caro- 
lina have  impressed  upon  me  the  dUBcu^- 
^Sit  may  arise  because  many  of  theh- 
Sd^ts  hold  self-help  jobs  on  campi^. 
5  quote  WendeU  Patton.  president  of 
High  Point  College: 

The  Moblem  of  private  colleges  and  unl- 

thit  2l  private  college,  would  ^eln  trouble^ 
or  «Thap9  even  have  to  eliminate  ^^^-^^^P 
prc^ms  to  students  and  emp^  clerical. 
S^^Sl.  maintenance,  and  tood  employ- 
t^Xd^  the  campus  so  "J^  ^***'\^ 
^taln  the  standards  as  prescribed  by  the 

NLRB. 

In  light  of  these  expresdons  of  con- 
cern by  North  Carolina  edu^tors  I 
Sd  the  staff  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
Sttee  on  Separation  of  Powers^h^ 
I  am  chairman,  to  study  the  NIJIB  ac 
tiorT  The  subcommittee  staff  has  pre- 
Sa«Ki  a  memorandum  which  mentions 
^Sn  obTections  to  the  Boards  exercise 
^TJrisdiction  over  private  col  ^ges  «ul 
universities  and  suggests  f 'J^  .^J^J" 
lines  the  Board  may  desire  to  consider  for 
Its  proposed  nile. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  prepared  by 
Se  staff  of  the  S^bcommltt^n  Separa- 
tion  of  Powers  and  the  NLRB  nouce 
pStS  in  the  Federal  Reg^  of  July 
14   1970  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiu). 
as  follows: 

To-     The    Honorable    Sam    J.    Ervln,    Jr^. 
■  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers,  U.S.  Senate. 
Prom-  Rufus  L.  Bdmlsten.  Chief  CouMel  and 
Staff  Director.  Subcommittee  of  Separa- 
tion of  Powers. 
Re-  Objections  to  the  Assertion  of  Jurlsdlc-» 
'  tlon  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  over  Private  CoUegea  and  Univer- 
sities. 
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The  first  objection  to  the  NLRB's  assertion 
of  JurlsdlcUon  over  prlvat«  coUegea  and  uni- 


versities—an  assertion  which  Is  the  premlae. 
rather  than  the  Issue,  of  the  rule-maklng  In 
which  the  Board  Is  engaged— Is  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  few.  If  any.  major  labor  dis- 
putes in  such  schools.  So  far  as  can  be  de- 
termined, many  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  successful  bargaining  relation- 
ships with  unions  of  their  employees,  and 
cases  of  a  refusal  to  recognize  a  union  rep- 
resenting fifty  per  cent  of  the  en?Ploy«f«„''; 
an  appropriate  unit  have  been  aberrational 
and  insignificant.  If  non-existent.  What 
positive  result  Is  sought  by  the  NLRB's  asser- 
tion of  Jurisdiction  Is,  therefore,  not  at  all 
clear  particularly  In  light  of  Its  woefully 
crowded  docket  and  the  delay  all  litigants 
encounter  In  the  Board 

There  are,  moreover,  negative  aspects  to 
the  assertion  of   Jurisdiction.   Litigation   In 
the  NLRB  can  be  very  expensive.  A  private 
coUege    or    university    involved    with    the 
Board  might  find  it  necessary  to  hire  a  labor 
law  specialist  to  handle  the  complex  and 
protracted   Utlgatlon   which   frequently   re- 
sults   NLRB  rules  and  doctrines  surround- 
ing elections  and  other  representation  ques- 
tions are  so  complex  and  detailed  and  offer 
such    a   large    range   of    challenges   to   the 
parties  Involved  that  litigation  may  be  over 
v«7  smaU  issues.  Retention  of  an  expen- 
sive labor  law  specialist  is  thus  often  es- 
sential. ..  J   w     »>,« 
This  win  be  severely  aggravated  by   ^^^ 
fact  that  most  NLRB  rules  are  designed  to 
operate  In  the  setting  of  a  profit-making  and 
centralized  employer  Private  universities  are 
essentlaUy  decentralized,  non-profit   opera- 
tions. There  Is  no  direct  chain  of  command 
from  the  executive  officers  through  the  su- 
pervisory level.  ThU  means  that  many  Boara 
precedents  will  be  Inapplicable  to  cases  in- 
volving   colleges    or    universities    and    that 
many    unlltlgated    and    novel    legal    ques- 
tions wlU  arise.  Legal  fees  are  not  the  only 
cost  involved    In  the  absence  of  Board  in- 
tervention,   colleges    and   universities    have 
been  able  to  resolve  these  questions  amicably 
and     privately.     Intervention,    however.    18 
likely  to  encourage  one  of  the  two  parties 
to  Utigate  every   issue.  Outstanding  unre- 
solved questions  of  this  kind  are  disruptive 
and  create  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  and  hos- 

Such  litigation  wlU  thus  be  terribly  ex- 
pensive and  disruptive  and  will  faU  upon 
private  colleges  and  universities  at  the  very 
time  when  they  are  almost  universally  in 
very  poor  financial  condition  and  facing  a 
major  crisis  over  student  unrest.  The  asser- 
tion of  jurisdiction  by  the  NLRB  may  well 
be  the  back-breaking  straw  for  a  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  and  perma- 
nently damage  higher  education  In  the 
United  States. 

The  most  important  reason  why  the  NLRB 
should  decline  to  exert  Jurisdiction  over  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  NLRB  jurisdiction  would  not 
extend  to  all  (or.  perhaps  even  most)  insti- 
tuUons  of  higher  educaUon  In  thU  country. 
State  colleges  and  universities  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
That  being  the  case,  the  assertion  of  Juris- 
diction by  the  Board  over  private  colleges 
and  universities  seems  arbitrary— as  arbi- 
trary say,  as  asserting  jurisdiction  over  only 
half  'the  steel  Industry— not  based  on  any 
showing  of  need  and  likely  to  have  a  very  de- 
leterious effect  on  a  critically  Important  as- 
pect of  American  Ufe. 

It  may.  however,  be  too  Ute  to  stop  the 
Board  from  continuing  to  assert  jurisdiction 
and  the  question  of  what  jurisdictional 
standards  are  appropriate— the  Issue  raised 
by  the  noUce  in  the  Federal  Register— must 
be  dealt  with.  Two  UmltaUona  seem 
justified. 

First,  colleges  or  universities  which  do  not 
have  a  naUonal  student  appeal  are  of  more 
local  than  federal  Importance.  Such  coUeges 
and  universities  serve  local  communities  and 


perform    very    Important    functions    within 
^ose  communities.  The  NLRB  ought  not. 
v?here  that  la  the  case.  Intervene  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  major  cultural  and  educational 
opportunities  for  the  youth  In  a  particular 
area.  Some  rule  of  thumb,  therefore,  seems 
necessary.  I  would  suggest  that  the  NLRB 
decline  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  any  private 
college  or  university  In  which  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  U   from  the  state  m 
which  the  college  or  university  Is  located^ 
secondly,  the  NLRB   must  try  to  adjust 
in  some  way  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  assert- 
ing jurisdiction  over  only  one  part  of  an 
industry.   One   way   to  do  this   Is  to   limit 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  to  non-profes- 
sional employees  and  not  extend  it  to  teach- 
ers   Non-professional  employees  compete  in 
a   labor   market    Involving   employers   other 
than  those  Involved  In  higher  education  They 
generally  chose  between  Jobs  In  educational 
rnstltutlons  and  private  Industry.  Teachers, 
however,  operate  in  a  labor  market  in  which 
the  choice  is  generally  between  a  private  col- 
lege or  university  and  a  state  educational 
iMtltutlon.  The  anomaly  of  asserting  Juris- 
diction over  only  part  of  higher  education  is 
thus  most  aggravated  where  teachers  are   n- 
volved.   To  decline   to  exercise   jurisdiction 
over  professional  employees  would  go  a  long 
way  to  resolving  the  problems  created. 

In  sum,  it  seems  rather  strange  that  the 
NLRB  would  attempt  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  private  coUeges  and  universities  at  a 
time  when  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  are  In  dire  financial  straits  and  at  a 
time  when  our  national  policy  U  aimed  to- 
ward seeing  that  every  young  person  In  "»" 
nation  has  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  high- 
er education  if  he  Is  qualified  to  do  so.  As 
the  extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the  sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  have 
clearly  shown,  the  NLRB  should  concentrate 
Its  efforts  on  improving  the  quality  of  the 
justice  it  metes  out  under  Its  present  jurU- 
dlctlon. 


[From  the  Ftederal  Register,  July  14.  19701 

jOTlSDICnONAL       STANDAKDS       AFPLICABU       TO 

Pkivatx  Collwjbs  and  UNivrBsrm» 
(National  Labor  Relations  Board— ^^^^ra 
Part  103— Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making) 
Notice  18  hereby  given  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  under  considera- 
tion adoption  of  a  proposed  rule  to  P'-escrlDC 
standards  which  the  Board  will  apply  In  de- 
termining whether  to  exercise  Its  jurisdiction 
in  proceedings  Involving  private  colleges  and 
universities  arising  under  sections  8,  9  and 
10  of  the  National  Labor  R«la<=lo°*  *£*•  Jf 
amended  (61  Stat.  140.  143.  148.  29  VSC 
sees  158.  159.  and  160) .  The  purposes  of  the 
proposed  rule  and  the  data  deemed  relevant 
thereto  are  set  forth  In  the  attached  explana- 
tory statement.  ThU  rule  U  proposed  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  sections  fi  and 
14(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
as  amended  (61  Stat.  140.  73  Stat.  641.  29 
U.S.C.  sees.  166.  184(c)). 

All  persons  who  desire  to  submit  written 
daU.  views,  or  arguments  for  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  rule  should 
file  26  copies  of  the  same,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  pubUcatlon  hereof  In  the  Froraai. 
RTCisTM,  with  the  Executive  Secretary.  Na- 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Board.  Washington. 
DC  30670.  Copies  of  such  communications 
will  be  available  for  examination  by  Inter- 
ested persons  during  normal  business  hours 
in  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  Room  701.  1717  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dated.  Washington,  D.C.  July  8.  1970. 

By  direction  of  the  Board. 

OaoKN  W.  Fields. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Explanatory  statement.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  pre- 
vent unfair  labor  pracUces  and  determine 
sections  8,  ».  and  10  of  the  National  Labor 
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Relations  Act.  as  amended.'  extends  to  aU 
such  matters  which  "affect  commerce"  as  de- 
fined in  section  2(7)  of  the  Act.'  In  1960.  the 
Board  by  rule  of  decision  announced  certain 
specific  standards  which  It  would  f«)ply  to 
determining  whether  or  not  to  assert  Its 
Jurisdiction  In  specific  cases.*  From  time  to 
time,  the  Board  has  by  rule  of  decision  modi- 
fled  existing  standards  and  established  new 
standards.*  However,  except  In  exceptional 
circumstances  and  In  connection  with  the 
purely  commercial  activities  of  such  Institu- 
tions,' the  Board  until  recentiy  has  declined 
to  exercise  Its  jurisdiction  over  the  opera- 
tions of  private  colleges  and  universities 
without  regard  to  otherwise  applicable 
standards.* 

In  Cornell  University,  183  NLRB  No.  41. 
decided  June  12,  1970,  the  Board  reexamined 
Its  jurisdictional  policy  with  respect  to  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  and  concluded 
that  It  would  henceforth  assert  jurisdiction 
on  a  broader  basis  "over  those  private  col- 
leges and  universities  whose  operations  have 
a  substantial  effect  on  commerce  •  •  •." 
The  Board  did  not  In  that  case  establish 
standards  for  the  assertion  of  such  JurU- 
dlctlon  over  private  nonprofit  coUeges  and 
universities,  but  cetermlned  to  leave  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  Jurisdictional 
standards  to  further  proceedings. 

The  Board  has  considered  whether  to  de- 
velop such  Jurisdictional  standtu-ds  by  rule 
of  decision  or  thro\igh  the  nilemaklng  pro- 
cedures of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,'  and  has  tentatively  concluded  that  In 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
diverse  characteristics  of  the  institutions 
potentially  affected,  it  would  best  effectuate 
the  policies  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  utUlze  such  rulemaking  procedures. 
The  Board  does  not  have  in  view  any  specific 
Jurisdictional  standard  which  It  proposes  to 
adopt.  The  standards  utUlzed  by  the  Board 
with  respect  to  other  classes  of  enterprises 
have  Involved  consideration  of  such  factors, 
singly  or  in  combination,  as  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise,  the  gross  dollar  volume  of  busi- 
ness, the  value  of  sales  In  or  affecting  com- 
merce, the  value  of  purchases  in  or  affecting 
commerce,  and  the  relationship  of  the  enter- 
prise to  the  national  defense  or  other  gov- 
ernmental operations."  It  may  be  that  with 
respect  to  educational  Institutions,  other 
factors  may  also  be  relevant  in  determining 
the  degree  of  Impact  on  commerce,  such  as 
soixrces  of  revenue,  total  volume  and  general 
nature  of  purchases,  the  relationship  of  the 
Institution  to  other  enterprises,  the  size  of 


the  student  body,  the  proportion  of  out-of- 
state  students,  and  the  nxmiber  of  employees, 
academic  and  nonacademic. 

The  data  which  the  Board  deems  desirable 
to  enable  It  to  formulate  an  appropriate  Ju- 
risdictional standard  for  private  coUeges  and 
universities  encompasses  a  broad  spectrum 
of  information  relating  to  the  number,  class. 
and  siae  of  the  various  institutions  poten- 
tlaUy  affected  by  such  standard  as  may  be 
adopted.  Specifically  such  data  should  to 
the  extent  possible  Include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to.  Information  concerning  classi- 
fications of  institutions  generally  considered 
relevant  by  the  affected  institutions,  such 
as  Junior  colleges,  4-year  coUeges,  etc.,  and, 
with  respect  to  each  such  classification,  the 
number  of  institutions  therein,  and  the  size 
of  Buch  Institutions  In  terms  of  Income,  ex- 
penditures, student  body,  and  employees, 
with  such  other  data  or  additional  feasible 
refinements  and  breakdowns  of  the  gross 
figures  as  appear  to  be  appropriate  in  order 
to  reflect  the  Impact  of  the  operations  of 
the  affected  institutions  on  interstate  com- 
merce. Such  information  may  be  submitted 
on  the  basU  of  each  individual  institution 
within  the  class,  with  or  without  naming 
such  institutions,  or  may  be  submitted  on 
the  basis  of  reasonable  groupings  within 
each  class.  If  the  data  U  submitted  on  the 
basU  of  groupings,  it  should  refiect  the  total 
number  of  institutions  within  each  such 
group,  and  the  total,  average,  and  median 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  types  of  infor- 
mation presented.  To  the  extent  possible 
data  expressed  in  terms  of  money  should  be 
correlated  to  data  as  expressed  In  terms  of 
number  of  students  and  employees. 

The  Board  further  deems  It  desirable  that 
the  vlevre  and  arguments  submitted  include 
specific  suggested  standards,  expressed  in 
such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  relevant,  to 
the  end  that  the  Board's  jurisdiction  may  be 
asserted  over  those  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities whose  Impact  on  commerce  may  be 
deemed  substantial,  but  not  over  those  whose 
impact  may  be  deemed  Insubstantial. 

It  U  the  Board's  intention  to  apply  such 
standard  or  standards  as  may  be  adopted 
to  all  proceedings  pending  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  thereof,  as  weU  as  to  all  pro- 
ceedings which  may  arise  thereafter. 
IPJl.  Doc.  70-6928;  PUed.  July  13.  1970; 
8:47  am.] 


>  61  SUt.  140.  143,  146,  29  U.S.C.  Sees.  158. 
159,  160. 

"61  Stat.  137,  29  U.S.C.  Sec.  152(7).  See 
N.LJ13.  V.  Fainblatt,  306  U.S.  601. 

'See  16th  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Labor  ReUtlons  Board,  1951,  pp.  15-16. 

♦See.  e.g.,  19th  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  1954.  pp.  2-6; 
22d  Annual  Report.  1967,  pp.  7-9;  23d  Annual 
Report,  1958.  pp.  7-9;  Floridian  Hotel  of 
Tampa.  Inc..  124  NLRB  261;  Carol  Manage- 
ment Corporation.  133  NLRB  1126;  El  Do- 
rado, Inc..  161  NLRB  679;  Parkview  Oaidens, 
166  NLRB  697;  Butte  Medical  Properties.  168 
NLRB  No.  62:  University  Nursing  H(Hne,  168 
NLRB  No.  63. 

■E.g.,  Port  Arthur  College,  92  NLRB  162; 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  102  NLRB 
1402;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
110  NLRB  1611;  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institution.  143  NLRB  668. 

•  E.g..  Trustees  of  Columbia  University.  27 
NLRB  424;  University  of  Miami,  146  NLRB 
1448;  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  162 
NLRB  704;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 152  NLRB  596.' 

'  80  Stat.  383.  6  UB.C.  sec.  553. 

■See  AnniuJ  Reports  and  cases  cited  In 
footnotes  3  and  4,  supra;  see  also  Woods  Hole 
Ooeanogr^>blc  Institution,  supra. 


inents  of  some  governors  concerning  this 
problem  of  too  much  power  concentrated 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  program  that 
operates  in  a  large  portion  of  my  State 
that  goes  a  long  way  toward  solving  these 
problems  of  intergovernmental  relations. 
It  is  the  program  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  I  have  seen  it 
work  time  and  time  again.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  is  able  to  get  different  local 
communities,  the  State,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  working  together.  I 
have  seen  projects  where  there  has  been 
local  money,  State  assistance,  basic  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and  supplemental  Fed- 
eral assistance  from  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  all  in  one  stream- 
lined project,  working  together  to  solve  a 
imrtlcular  proUem. 

We  need  more  of  this  type  of  coopera- 
tion. The  Appalachian  program  may  be 
a  model  for  a  program  of  Federal-State 
relations  which  will  scdve  the  iMnesent 
lack  of  planning  and  coordination  be- 
tween lev^  of  government. 

This  program  allows  decisionmaking 
on  the  State  and  local  level.  It  is  a 
framework  for  planning  and  coordina- 
tion on  all  levels  of  government.  This 
program  provides  a  mechanian  for  local 
people  to  determine  Federal  spending 
priorities.  The  people  who  must  live  with 
the  consequences  of  Federal  spending 
decisions  are  able  to  help  make  those 
decisions  rather  than  a  bureaucrat  far 
away  in  Washington.  The  authorizations 
for  several  economic  development  pro- 
grams including  ARC  expire  at  the  aid 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  Louisville  meeting, 
I  imderstand  that  the  President's  Do- 
mestic Affairs  Coimcil  is  studying  the 
whole  area  of  economic  develc^iment, 
regionallzation.  and  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State relationship. 


REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
President  Nixon,  at  the  request  of  the 
Appalachian  State  Governors,  met  In 
Louisville,  Ky.,  with  those  governors  to 
discuss  among  other  matters  regional 
development. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  read  of  the 
President's  comments  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  his  revenue-sharing  proposal. 
They  may  not  be  aware,  however,  of  the 
unanimous  endorsement  given  both  this 
proposal  and  a  regional  development 
program  modeled  after  the  AK>alachlan 
Regional  Commission. 

For  several  years  now,  we  in  Congress 
have  heard  various  complaints  about  the 
proliferation  of  categorical  grant-in-aid 
programs  that  require  the  States  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  on  these 
programs  which  may  or  may  not  solve 
the  problems  these  States  face,  that  may 
not  be  in  harmony  with  State  plans,  that 
require  spending  of  scarce  State  funds 
on  programs  not  necessarily  in  the  pri- 
ority areas  where  the  State  feels  it  needs 
to  stress. 

Recently,  at  the  Midwest  governors 
conference,  we  heard  the  angry  com- 


WAR  AND  INFLA'nON 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presid«it. 
during  the  debate  on  the  military  au- 
thorization bill,  I  have  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  Senators  to  assume  that 
the  Inflation  which  is  still  pinching 
American  consumers  is  due  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  particular  and  defense 
spending  in  general. 

I  understand  how  easy  it  is  to  iden- 
tify two  of  the  things  which  are  causing 
the  most  hardship  and  the  most  unhap- 
piness  in  our  society  and  blame  one 
upon  the  other. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
prolonged,  frustrating,  disappointing 
war  in  Indochina  has  caused  the  Ameri- 
can people  many  heartaches,  much  in- 
convenience, and  enormous  amounts  of 
nwrney.  By  the  same  token,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  rising  cost  of  living  and 
the  hardships  and  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainty which  this  causes  for  American 
housewives  and  consumers — especially 
for  elderly,  retired  folks  Uving  on  fixed 
incomes — is  sUso  a  grave  problem.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  foUow  that  the  inflation 
which  Is  still  running  strong  in  the  UJ8. 
economy  Is  due  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Nor 
is  it  true  that  the  way  to  bring  rising 
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prices  under  control  is  to  cut  deeply 
into  our  defense  appropriations. 

This  line  of  reasoning  which,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  comes  under  the  head- 
ing of  an  easy  aaiswer  for  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, can  cause  the  Nation  tremendous 
future  problems. 

Mr.  President,  it  can  even  cost  us  our 
i'reedom  if  we  are  not  careful  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  security  of  its  people. 

I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  any- 
thing, be  it  war  or  new  elements  added 
to  the  welfare  state,  that  costs  large 
amounts  of  Federal  money  does  play  a 
part  in  the  problem  of  inflation.  This 
Is  especially  true  where  large  increases 
in  Government  spending  do  not  yield  in- 
creases in  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  for  people  to  buy.  Quite  natural- 
ly, expenditures  for  war  are  nonproduc- 
tive in  this  sense.  But  where  those  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  all  inflation 
is  due  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  military  are  mistaken  is 
in  stating  that  such  expenditures  are  the 
primary  cause  of  inflation.  It  is  true  that 
defense  spending  does  not  provide  goods 
and  services  for  people  to  buy.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  defense  spending  is  not 
unique  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  much  non- 
defense  spending  by  the  Government 
likewise  involves  no  increase  in  available 
supplies.  But  even  if  this  were  not  true, 
any  overall  increase  in  spending,  from 
whatever  cause,  can  be  offset  if  the  peo- 
ple running  the  Government  have  the 
wit  and  courage  to  do  it  through  a  proper 
poUcy  of  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  is  that  it  is  not  war  and 
it  \s  not  defense  spending  that  causes 
inflaUon,  but  the  faUure  to  finance  war 
and  finance  defense  spending  on  a  non- 
inflationary  basis,  and  I  can  say  the  same 
thing  about  non-defense  expenditures. 

In  this  connection  a  few  figures  from 
"Economic  Indicators."  CEA.  July  1970. 
page  36.  may  help  put  things  in  proper 
perspective.  They  show: 

First.  Although  it  Is  commonly  agreed 
that  inflation  got  storied  In  1965,  De- 
partment of  Defense  milltory  outlays 
were  actually  lower  In  fiscal  1965  than  in 
fiscal  1964; 

Second.  Moreover,  In  the  next  3  fiscal 
years,  as  inflation  was  building  up.  De- 
partment of  Defense  military  outlays  did 
not  increase  sufQciently  faster  than  non- 
defense  Federal  spending  to  warrant  be- 
ing charged  as  heavily  as  it  often  is  with 
responsibility  for  what  happened  to  costs 
and  prices:  in  this  3-year  period,  fiscal 
1966  through  fiscal  1968.  Department  of 
Defense  military  outlays  increased  $31.4 
billion  while  all  other  Federal  spending 
rose  $29  billion: 

Third.  Finally,  in  fiscal  1969,  with  in- 
flation accelerating,  there  was  only  a 
relatively  small  increase  in  Department 
of  Defense  military  outlays — $500  mil- 
lion—while other  Federal  spending  rose 
$5.3  billion. 

There  are  two  points  that  I  should  like 
to  make  in  connection  with  the  easy  as- 
sumption that  the  Vietnam  war  is  the 
cause  of  price  inflation  in  the  Nation's 
supermarkets  and  other  places  where  the 
consumer  spends  his  dollar.  The  first 
point  Is  that  proceeding  from  thia  as- 


sumption, it  is  quite  easy  to  raise  a  pub- 
lic hue  and  cry  for  vast  reductions  in 
necessary  defense  spending  requests  and 
this  adds  up  to  what  I  believe  can  lead 
to  a  serious  threat  to  otir  national 
security. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  the  easy  assumption  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  the  primary  cause  of  in- 
fiation  adds  up  to  a  serious  intellectual 
failure  and  a  long  step  backward  in  the 
public  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
inflation. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  the  last  point 
a  bit  further.  If  the  American  consumer 
is  led  to  believe  that  infiatlon  is  caused 
solely  by  war  or  by  spending  for  military 
equipment  and  defense  systems,  he  will 
be  inclined  to  support  unwise  reductions 
in  necessary  expenditures  everytime  the 
cost  of  living  index  shows  a  slight  boost. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  flat  argument,  so 
often  heard  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  that  in- 
flation is  caused  by  war  regardless  of 
what  else  happens  in  the  economy,  re- 
gardless of  what  else  the  Government 
does  by  the  way  of  spending  and  regard- 
less of  what  kind  of  monetary  apd  fiscal 
policy  the  Government  pursues. 

The  problem  of  inflation  may  be  some- 
thing of  a  mystery  to  many  laymen  and 
consequently  a  source  of  much  confusion 
and  misunderstanding.  So  I  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  explore  this  prob- 
lem and  to  indulge  in  repetitive  ex- 
planations so  that  more  and  more  of  our 
people  will  become  conversant  enough  to 
be  able  to  pursue  and  work  for  the  proper 
solution. 

I  believe  it  is  commonplace  in  economic 
science  to  regard  inflation  as  a  monetary 
phenomenon  that  does  not  occur  except 
where  there  has  been,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  an  excessive  expansion  of  credit 
and  an  excessive  expansion  of  the  money 
supply.  In  the  present  inflation  buildup, 
we  have  had  money  supply  increases 
ranging  from  7  percent  to  over  10  per- 
cent, depending  on  what  period  you  look 
at  and  what  concept  of  money  supply  you 
use.  Rates  of  increase  are  highest  when 
one  uses  the  broad  definition  of  money 
supply  that  includes  time  deposits  of 
commercial  banks  as  well  as  demand 
deposits  and  currency.  In  the  present  sit- 
uation we  have  currently  had  an  infla- 
tionary monetary  policy  wherein  the  so- 
called  "new  economics"  constantly  urged 
more  and  more  expansionary  increases 
to  melt  hardcore  unemployment.  This  Is 
the  process  that  caused  inflation. 

It  is  my  contoition  tiiat  budget  policy 
is  even  more  important  as  a  cause  for  in- 
fiatlon than  monetary  regxilations.  For 
when  the  Government  nms  a  large  def- 
icit, the  Treasury  is  forced  to  do  a  large 
amoimt  of  financing.  And  in  order  to  as- 
sure success  in  this  effort,  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities,  like  central  banks 
everywhere,  step  in  to  help.  This  means 
they  either  buy  bonds  directly  or  supply 
the  commercial  banks  with  reserve  to  en- 
able them  to  buy  the  bonds.  Thus,  we  get 
an  increase  in  bank  deposits  and  in 
money  supply.  And  the  larger  the  Federal 
deficit,  the  greater  the  pressure  and  the 
temptation  to  do  expansionary  financing. 
The  fact  that  Federal  budget  deficits 
were  rising  while  infiatlon  was  building 


up — deficits  ran  from  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal 
1965  to  $25.2  billion  in  fiscal  1968— must, 
accordingly,  be  rated  high  as  the  basic 
cause  or  condition  that  led  to  inflation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  things 
would  have  been  very  much  different  if 
the  Federal  Government  had  been  pre- 
pared to  follow  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
which  could  have  avoided  these  large 
deficits.  Specifically,  it  could  have  held 
back  nondefense  expenditures  while  im- 
perative defense  outlays  were  rising.  And 
if  this  were  deemed  impractical,  it  could 
have  enacted  the  necessary  additional 
taxes  at  an  early  enough  date  to  offset 
the  deficit.  However,  I  believe  the  poli- 
tics of  the  situation  played  a  major  role 
in  preventing  the  Government  in  those 
years  from  following  the  dictates  of  sen- 
sible fiscal  prerogatives.  For  example, 
neither  the  White  House  nor  Congress 
was  willing,  especially  in  1966,  to  apply 
the  expenditure  restraint  or  levy  the 
taxes  that  the  situation  called  for.  Of 
course,  the  apostles  of  the  "new  eco- 
nomics" were  characteristically  warning 
against  "overkill"  from  excessive  re- 
straints at  precisely  the  time  when  those 
restraints  should  have  been  applied. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
peat that  the  whole  Idea  of  blaming  to- 
day's unpopular  infiatlon  on  today's  un- 
popular war  is  too  easy  an  explanation. 
It  is  not  correct,  but  it  is  dangerous. 


POSTHUMOUS  AWARD  OP  MEDALS 
OF  HONOR  TO  ARIZONANS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  was  privileged  to  attoid  a  ceremony 
at  the  White  House  bestowing  the  high- 
est honor  that  the  Nation  can  grant  to 
its  soldiers. 

In  the  name  of  Congress,  the  Medal  of 
Honor  was  awarded  posthumously  to 
L.  Cpl.  Jose  F.  Jiminez,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
by  President  Nixon,  and  to  eight  others 
who  had  served  valiantly  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  Lance  Corporal  Jiminez 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Basilia  Jiminez  Chagoll 
of  Eloy,  Ariz.  His  father  is  deceased. 

He  was  bom  March  20,  1946,  in  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  and  attended  school  in 
Mexico  until  1956.  He  was  graduated 
from  Red  Rock  Elementary  School,  Red 
Rock,  Ariz.,  in  June  1964,  and  from  Santa 
Cruz  Valley  Union  High  School,  Eloy. 
Ariz.,  in  June  1968. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve in  Phoenix  after  his  high  school 
graduation  and  was  discharged  August 
12.  1968,  to  enlist  in  the  Regular  Marine 
Corps  on  that  date. 

Ordered  to  Vietnam  in  February  1969, 
he  was  promoted  to  lance  corporal  June 
16,  1969,  after  serving  as  guide  and  fire- 
team  leader  with  Company  K.  3d  Bat- 
talion. 7th  Marines,  1st  Marine  Di- 
vision—Rein— PMP.  While  in  action  on 
August  28.  1969.  he  was  mortally 
wounded. 

Attending  the  ceremony  were  his 
mother  and  sister.  Miss  Maria  del  Pilar 
Jiminez,  who  resides  with  her  mother, 
and  a  cousin,  Mr.  Matividad  Acosta.  His 
Excellency,  Hugo  B.  Margain.  Ambassa- 
dor of  Mexico,  also  accompanied  them. 

Another  Arizonan  at  the  ceremony 
was  Mrs.  William  A.  Jones  m  of  Blsbee, 
Ariz.  The  widow  of  Lt.  Col.  William  A. 
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Jones  m  of  Virginia,  she  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  awarded  posthumously 
to  her  husband. 

Lance  Corporal  Jiminez  is  the  43d 
Marine  to  be  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  gallantry  in  action  in  Vietnam 
and  the  third  Arizonan  to  be  so  honored. 

The  other  Arizonans  were  Pfc.  Oscar 
P.  Austin  of  Phoenix  and  MaJ.  M.  Sando 
Vargas,  Jr..  of  Winslow,  Ariz. 

Private  First  Class  Austin  on  February 
23, 1969,  unhestitatingly  left  the  relative 
security  of  his  foxhole  to  race  across 
fire-swept  terrain  to  assist  an  injured 
Marine  to  a  covered  location.  As  he 
neared  the  casualty,  he  saw  an  enemy 
grenade  land  nearby.  Reacting  instantly, 
he  leaped  between  the  Injured  Marine 
and  the  grenade,  absorbing  its  detona- 
tion. While  injured,  he  turned  to  ex- 
amine the  wounded  man  and  while  doing 
so,  he  saw  an  enemy  soldier  aiming  a 
weapon  at  his  unconscious  companion. 
Private  First  Class  Austin  threw  him- 
self between  his  friend  and  the  hostile 
soldier  and  in  doing  so  was  mortally 
wounded. 

On  May  2.  1968,  Major  Vargas,  then  a 
captain,  although  wounded  the  previous 
day,  led  a  reserve  platoon  to  the  aid  of 
part  of  his  company  that  was  pinned 
down  under  intensive  fire.  He  again  was 
wounded  and  remained  in  action  against 
repeated  enemy  probes  throughout  the 
night,  and  the  following  day  was  injured 
a  third  time  in  fighting  off  a  massive 
counterattack  Including  hand-to-hand 
combat.  Still  ignoring  his  wounds,  he 
went  to  the  rescue  of  his  battalion  com- 
mander who  was  lying  wounded  in  a  fire- 
swept  area,  and  then  helped  organize  the 
battalion's  perimeter  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  citations  in  regard  to  Lance 
Corporal  Jiminez  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jones  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citations 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Medal  of  Honos 

■me  President  ol  the  United  States  In  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pride  In  pre- 
senting the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously 
to  Lance  Corporal  Jose  P.  Jimenez,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth 
m  the  f oUowlng 

Citation:  For  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a 
Fire  Team  Leader  with  Company  K,  Third 
Battalion,  Seventh  Marines,  First  Marine 
Division  in  operations  against  the  enemy  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  28  August  1969. 
On  that  date  Lance  Corporal  Jimenez's  unit 
came  imder  heavy  attack  by  North  Vietnam- 
ese Army  soldiers  concealed  In  well-camou- 
flaged emplacements.  Lance  Corporal  Ji- 
menez reacted  by  seizing  the  Initiative  and 
plimglng  forward  toward  the  enemy  posi- 
tions. He  personally  destroyed  several  enemy 
personnel  and  silenced  an  antiaircraft 
weapon.  Shouting  encouragement  to  his  com- 
panions. Lance  Corporal  Jimenez  continued 
his  aggressive  forward  movement.  He  slowly 
maneuvered  to  within  ten  feet  of  hostile  sol- 
diers who  were  firing  automatic  weapons 
from  a  trench  and.  In  the  face  of  vicious 
enemy  fire,  destroyed  the  position.  Although 
h«  was  by  now  the  target  of  concentrated 
On  from  hostile  gunners  Intent  upon  halt- 
ing his  assault.  Lance  Corporal  Jimenez  con- 
tinued to  press  forward.  As  he  moved  to  at- 
tack another  enemy  soldier,  he  was  mortally 


wounded.  Lance  Corporal  Jimenez's  Indomi- 
table courage,  aggressive  fighting  spirit  and 
unfaltering  devotion  to  duty  upheld  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

Citation 
The  President  ol  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863.  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  William  A.  Jones,  m.  United 
States  Air  Force,  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  Intrepidity  In  action  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty: 

On  1  September  1968.  Colonel  Jones  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  pilot  of  an  A-lH 
Skyraider  aircraft  near  Dong  Hoi.  North  Viet- 
nam. On  that  date,  as  the  on-scene  com- 
mander in  the  attempted  rescue  of  a  downed 
United  States  pilot.  Colonel  Jones'  aircraft 
was  repeatedly  hit  by  heavy  and  accurate 
antiaircraft  fire.  On  one  of  his  low  passes. 
Colonel  Jones  felt  an  explosion  beneath  his 
aircraft  and  his  cockpit  rapidly  filled  with 
smoke.  With  complete  disregard  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  his  aircraft  might  sUll  be  b\im- 
Ing,  he  unhesitatingly  continued  his  search 
for  the  downed  pilot.  On  this  pass,  he  sighted 
the  survivor  and  a  multiple-barrel  gun  po- 
sition firing  at  him  from  near  the  top  of  a 
karst  formation.  He  could  not  attack  the  gun 
position  on  that  pass  for  fear  he  would  en- 
danger the  downed  pilot.  Leaving  himself  ex- 
posed to  the  gun  position.  Colonel  Jones  at- 
tacked the  position  with  cannon  and  rocket 
flre  on  two  successive  passes.  On  his  second 
pass,   the    aircraft   was   hit   with   multiple 
rovmds  of  automatic  weapons  fire.  One  round 
Impacted    the    Yankee    Extraction    System 
rocket  mounted  directly  behind  his  headrest. 
Igniting    the   rocket.   His   aircraft    was   ob- 
served to  burst  into  flames  in  the  center 
fuselage  section,  with  flames  engulfing  the 
cockpit  area.  He  pulled  the  extraction  handle. 
Jettisoning  the  canopy.  The  influx  of  fresh  air 
made  the  flre  burn  with  greater  Intensity  for 
a  few  moments,  but  since  the  rocket  motor 
had  already  burned,  the  extraction  system 
did  not  pull  Colonel  Jones  from  the  aircraft. 
Despite  searing  pain  from  severe  bums  sus- 
tained on  his  arms,  hands,  neck,  shoulders, 
and  face.  Colonel  Jones  pulled  his  aircraft 
into  a  climb  and  attempted  to  transmit  the 
location  of  the  downed  pilot  and  the  enemy 
gun  position  to  the  other  aircraft  in  the  area. 
His  calls  were  blocked  by  other  aircraft  trans- 
missions repeatedly  directing  him  to  ball  out 
and  within  seconds  his  transmitters  were  dis- 
abled and  he  could  receive  only  on  one  chan- 
nel. Completely  disregarding  his  injuries,  he 
elected  to  fly  his  crippled  aircraft  back  to  his 
base  and  pass  on  essential  Information  for 
the   rescue   rather   than   ball   out.   Colonel 
Jones  successfuUy  landed  his  heavily  dam- 
aged aircraft  and  passed  the  Information  to 
a  debriefing  officer  while  on  the  operating 
table.  As  a  result  of  his  heroic  actions  and 
complete  disregard  for  his  personal  safety, 
the  downed  pilot  was  rescued  later  In  the 
day.   Colonel   Jones'   conspicuous   gallantry, 
his  profound  concern  for  his  feUowman,  and 
his  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  are  m  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
hlmaell  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  country. 


A    REPORT    ON   THE    OIL   IMPORT 
QUESTION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
commitee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  recently 
issued  "A  Report  on  the  Oil  Import 
Question."  I  believe  the  entire  report  is 


worthy  of  the  considered  attention  of 

all  Senators. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
however,  I  will  set  forth  the  specific 
findings  of  the  committee  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse  each 
point  made  in  these  findings,  they  serve, 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  point  up  the  magni- 
tude of  the  ramifications  of  any  decision 
which  would  abandon  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent oil  import  quota  system. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  with  respect  to  the  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  every  person  in  the 
Nation  that  such  a  decision  could  have, 
whether  he  drives  a  car  or  uses  a  gas 
furnace  or  not. 

I  have  also  taken  cognizance  of  the 
global  facts  of  life  that  once  these  im- 
port quotas  were  abandoned  and  we  be- 
gan to  rely  upon  other  countries  for  our 
oil,  we  would  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  could  not  return  to  the  quota 
system  because  of  our  loss  of  capabilities. 
It  is  clear  that  we  would  not  only  con- 
ceivably make  an  irrevocable  decision; 
it  is  also  clear  that  such  a  decision  and 
the  resulting  closure  of  marginal  wella 
would  irretrievably,  at  least  under  exist- 
ing production  abilities,  constitute  a  loss 
of  a  great  quantity  of  oil  that  is  now 
available  to  us. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  subcommittee 
for  inclusion  in  its  findings  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  great  untapped  source  of  oil 
which  the  Nation  has  locked  in  rocks. 
Stored  in  the  oil  shale  reserves  of  the 
West  is  a  supply  of  oil  greater  than  the 
entire  Alaskan  North  Slope  discovery.  If 
we  shift  our  source  of  supply  of  oil  away 
from  our  own  resources,  the  present  in- 
centive for  the  private  development  of 
this  oil  rock  will  be  lost  and,  then  if  we 
find  ourselves  without  foreign  oil  and  in 
need  of  these  oil  shale  reserves,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  utilize  them. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
many  times  has  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  proceeding  with  development  of 
a  viable  oil  shale  industry,  has  been  work- 
ing to  finalize  the  last  requirements  that 
will  be  impwsed  in  connection  with  the 
leasing  of  oil  shale  on  public  lands,  and 
those  requirements  should  be  annoimced 
any  day.  These  steps  would  not  have  been 
undertaken  had  not  oil  shale  been  a  high 
national  priority. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee findings  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee findings  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CoMMrrrac  Findings 
The  foUowing  points  summarize  the  find- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  with  regard  to  the  hearings  held  on 
the  matter  of  oU  Imports  and  the  proposals 
of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OU  ImpcKts: 
1.  The  national  security  of  the  United 
States  Is,  and  must  remain  the  overriding 
objective  of  any  oil  Import  {H^ogram.  Both 
the  task  force  majority,  the  separate  views 
by  Secretaries  Hlckel  and  Stans,  and  Chair- 
man John  N.  Nasslkas  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  as  well  as  witness  lyspearing  be- 
fore the  subconunlttee.  agreed  on  this  as  the 
basic  objective.  There  was  also  basic  agree- 
ment that  some  form  of  Import  restriction. 
whether  it  Is  a  tariff  or  quote.  Is  neceaaary  to 
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prevent  undue  reliance  upon  Insecure  for- 
eign oil. 

This  subcommittee  reaffirms  its  position 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  control  the  Inflow  of 
foreign  crude  and  unfinished  oils  In  order  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  health  domestic  pe- 
troleum Industry  for  the  protection  of  this 
Nation  In  time  of  emergency. 

2.  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined  prod- 
ucts now  malie  up  a  very  substantial  porilon 
of  this  Nation's  petroleum  requirements.  Im- 
ports now  a\erage  approximately  one-third 
of  domestic  production  and  one-fifth  of  do- 
mestic demand.  In  the  opinion  of  this  sub- 
committee any  significant  increase  in  the 
Inaport  must  be  avoided  as  they  have  already 
reached  dangerous  proportions. 

3.  Any  future  estimates  of  petroleum 
supply  or  demand  are  subject  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  forecasting.  However,  the  task 
force  majority  report  appears  to  be  unrealls- 
tlcally  optimistic  on  the  development  of  as 
yet  undiscovered  reserves  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and,  accordingly,  that  available 
from  these  sources.  At  the  same  time  It  has 
underestimated  the  probable  need  for  East- 
tern  Hemisphere  oil  and  the  degree  of  de- 
pendency on  this  Insecure  source  under  the 
majority's  recommended  program. 

4.  Supplies  of  natural  gas  are  already 
critical  and  unless  Immediate  relief  Is  pro- 
vided the  shortage  will  undoubtedly  Increase. 
Any  decrease  In  the  price  of  domestic  crude, 
brought  about  by  increased  Imports,  will 
further  discourage  the  search  for  both  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas. 

5.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  present  con- 
trol program,  as  compared  to  no  controls,  has 
been  greatly  overstated.  Rather  than  the  %5 
billion  annual  cost  suggested  by  the  task 
force,  a  more  realistic  figure  probably  Is  less 
than  $1  bUllon.  When  full  consideration  Is 
given  to  Intangibles  and  the  very  real  prob- 
ability of  higher  foreign  crude  prices  once 
this  Nation's  dependency  on  foreign  sources 
Is  well  established,  there  actvially  may  be  a 
net  benefit  to  the  economy  from  the  present 
Import  program. 

8.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  proposed 
tarlir  proposal  would  fall  hardest  on  the  small 
operator.  The  small  producer,  the  small  re- 
finer, and  the  stripper  well  operator  would 
be  forced  out  of  business. 

7.  The  5.5  billion  barrels  of  oil  now  esti- 
mated as  reserves  in  stripper  wells  would  be 
Immediately  lost.  Such  a  loss  cannot  be  re- 
covered later.  This  Is  not  proper  conservation 
of  a  valuable  and  nonrenewable  natural  re- 
source. Costly  secondary  recovery  of  oil  from 
marginal  and  partially  depleted  fields  would 
also  be  discouraged. 

8.  Adoption  of  the  task  force  majority  pro- 
posal would  have  an  hnmedlate  adverse  ef- 
fect on  this  Nation's  balance  of  payments. 
This  has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than  %22 
billion  per  year. 

0.  The  subcommittee  recognizes  Imper- 
fection and  inequities  in  the  existing  man- 
datory oil  Import  program.  It  believes,  how- 
ever, that  these  are  faults  of  administration 
rather  than  deficiencies  In  the  program  as 
conceived. 

10.  During  the  past  15  years  the  petroleum 
Industry  has  spent  about  168  billion  search- 
ing for  oil  and  gas.  Much  larger  amotmts  of 
capital  will  be  needed  In  the  future.  Any 
decline  in  the  price  of  domestic  crude  will 
not  provide  the  necessary  incentive  for  In- 
creased exploration.  Less  exploration  will  re- 
sult in  less  oil  found.  However,  If  proper 
Incentives  for  exploration  and  development 
are  provided  this  Nation  has  the  potential  of 
remaining  substantially  self-sufficient  In  the 
energy  field.  The  vast  potential  energy  re- 
serves In  coal  and  oil  shale  have  not  been 
developed.  Our  oil  shale  reserves  (estimated 
at  2  trillion  barrels)  exceed  the  petroleum 
reserves  of  the  Middle  East  and  coal  reservet 
are  estimated  to  exceed  1,000  years  supply. 
Estimated  undiscovered  oil  In  the  United 
States  Is  placed  at  2  trillion  barrels  and 
natural  gas  at   1,200  trillion  cubic  feet. 


While  some  small  percentage  Increa-e  in 
Imports  may  be  expected  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  this  subcommittee  must 
conclude  that  this  Is  not  a  nation  lacking 
In  energy  supplies.  The  real  question  is  our 
desire  and  ability  to  develop  and  use  the 
resources  available. 

11.  Proratlonlng,  as  practiced  by  the  sev- 
eral States,  Is  a  necessary  conservation  prac- 
tice to  assure  maximum  economic  recovery 
from  a  field.  Elimination  of  proratlonlng  as 
suggested  by  the  task  force  majority  may 
result  In  a  temporary  Increase  but  would 
result  In  an  overall  lose  of  production. 

12.  The  task  force  majority  places  more 
confidence  and  reliance  on  the  estimated 
shut-m  capacity  than  Is  Justified.  Although 
there  is  undoubtedly  some  shut-in  capac- 
ity In  the  United  States,  the  subcommittee 
believes  It  to  be  substantially  less  than  that 
estimated  by  the  majority  report.  Undue 
reliance  on  this  source  for  future  supplies 
may  prove  unwise. 

13.  The  displacement  of  coal  by  oil  Is  of 
special  concern  to  the  subcommittee.  The 
east  coast  now  relies  largely  upon  Imported 
residual  fuel  oil.  The  subcommittee  does  not 
believe  that  the  amount  of  residual  oil  Im- 
ported Is  likely  to  be  cut  back  but  It  does 
believe  that  immediate  attention  must  be 
given  to  working  out  a  formula  under  which 
Imports  would  be  permitted  to  Increase  at  a 
rate  which  would  be  consistent  with  the  in- 
crease In  the  overall  demand  for  competi- 
tive fuels  on  the  east  coast.  In  this  way  Im- 
ported residual  fuel  oil  would  be  permitted 
to  share  In,  but  not  dominate,  the  east  coast 
growth  market  for  Industrial  fuels. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  commit- 
tee took  note  of  the  published  concern  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  over  the  effects  of 
east  coast  dependence  on  foreign  fuel,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  a  shift  toward  North 
Africa,  an  unstable  area  of  the  world,  as  a 
source  tot  imported  residual  is  now  begin- 
ning to  develop. 

14.  The  subcommittee  recognizes  the  prob- 
lems of  the  petro-chemical  Industry  and  Its 
need  for  adequate  low-cost  feedstocks.  This 
was  also  recognized  by  both  the  majority 
and  the  separate  reports  of  the  task  force. 
If  this  Industry  Is  to  retain  a  competitive 
poelUon  In  the  world  market  it  will  require 
an  Improvement  In  the  present  feedstock 
situation,  which  should  be  accomplished 
without  Increased  reliance  on  distant 
sources  and  without  penalizing  domestic  In- 
dustry, if  possible.  An  In-depth  study  of  this 
matter  is  urgently  needed. 

15.  Research  should  be  continued  and  In- 
tensified for  the  iise  and  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuels.  The  vast  oil  shale  and  coal 
deposits  of  this  Nation  cannot  be  Ignored  as 
they  make  up  the  greatest  potential  source 
of  fossil  fuel  energy  in  this  country. 

This  subcommittee  reaffirms  Its  position 
that  intensified  research  and  development, 
both  by  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
Industry,  are  necessary  In  the  synthetic  fuels 
field.  Any  cutback  in  Government  research 
funds  In  this  area  at  this  time  could  force 
this  Nation  Into  a  position  of  dependency 
upon  unreliable  sources  of  foreign  crude. 

16.  The  Increasingly  omnibus  situation  In 
the  Middle  East  Is  of  grave  concern  to  this 
subcommittee  and  any  Increased  reliance 
upon  this  geographic  area  as  a  source  of  oil 
appears  to  be  less  than  prudent.  In  this 
respect  the  reservations  expressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  are  well  taken.  The 
subcommittee  fully  agrees  with  Secretary 
Laird  that  the  tone  of  the  majority  report 
Infers  a  capability  of  reacting  to  an  oil  emer- 
gency that  Is  overly  optimistic.  The  subcom- 
mittee also  fully  agrees  with  his  observations 
that  the  residual  fuel  oil  question  has  not 
been  adequately  analyzed  and  that  It  must 
be  given  further  consideration.  And  last,  but 
of  utmost  Importance,  the  subcommittee 
fully  concurs  with  the  Secretary's  views  that 
domestic  exploration  must  be  maintained  at 
^proximately  current  rates  and  that  no  re- 


duction In  reserves  be  allowed.  The  subcom- 
mittee, while  agreeing  with  the  Secretary  on 
these  and  most  other  reservations  he  ex- 
pressed, differs  In  that  it  Is  of  the  strong 
opinion  that  adoption  of  the  majority  task 
force  recommendations  will  prevent  the 
realization  of  these  national  security  objec- 
tives. In  view  of  the  very  grave  storm  signals 
coming  from  the  Middle  East  this  subcom- 
mittee cannot  stress  enough  the  danger  In 
further  reliance  upon  oil  from  this  area. 
The  subcommittee  feels  It  would  be  remiss 
If  it  did  not  stress  the  national  security 
aspect  of  this  problem  and  strongly  advises 
that  top  level  consideration  be  given  to  any 
additional  dependency  upon  oil  from  these 
troubled  and  unreliable  sources. 


SAFEGUARD  NOW  LEADS  TO 
SUCCESSFXJL  SALT  LATER 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  speech 
which  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  made  today  in 
support  of  the  committee's  position  on 
the  ABM.  I  concur  with  his  reasoning 
and  applaud  his  logic  and  forthrightness. 

I  have  also  read  with  interest,  but 
some  dismay,  and  wish  to  comment  on  a 
letter  to  the  editor  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  10  entitled 
"The  ABM  Vote  and  the  SALT  Talks" 
and  is  signed  by  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
Carl  Kayson,  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Franklin 
A.  Long,  and  Herbert  Scovllle,  Jr.,  and 
was  placed  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Hughes)  .  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  rationale  of  the  five  gentlemen 
who  attached  their  names  to  that  article 
and  who  concluded  by  stating: 

In  our  Judgment,  a  Senate  vote  against  the 
ABM  Is  a  vote  for  success  In  SALT. 

It  seems  to  me  that  quite  the  opposite 
is  the  case  and  for  fturly  simple  reasons. 

First,  Safeguard  and  its  ongoing  mo- 
mentum constitutes  our  principal,  if  not 
our  only,  current  leverage  to  obtain  a 
halt  in  the  buildup  of  Soviet  offensive 
missiles.  The  Soviets  cannot  help  consid- 
ering that  a  SALT  agreement  must  cov- 
er both  offensive  and  defensive  systems, 
since  their  own  statements  have  ex- 
pressed clearly  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
systems.  Furthermore,  the  United  States- 
Soviet  agreement  to  begin  SALT  negoti- 
ations specified  that  SALT  would  deal 
with  both  offensive  and  defensive  sys- 
tems. Safeguard  haj  already  appeared  as 
one  of  our  principal  bargaining  agents 
in  the  SALT  talks.  In  the  present  and 
continuing  hard  bargaining,  as  to  what 
specific  offensive  systems  shall  be  cov- 
ered, and  particularly  in  achieving  our 
objective  of  stopping  the  continuing  So- 
viet construction  of  25-megaton  SS-9 
nuclear  missUes,  Safeguard  plays  a  most 
important  role. 

Next,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Safeguard  is  designed  to  achieve  a  num- 
ber of  U.S.  strategic  objectives  in  the 
absence  of  a  SALT  agreement.  The  So- 
viets continue  to  build  their  SS-9  mis- 
siles and  their  nuclear  mlssHe  subma- 
rines even  duiing  the  commencement  of 
these  talks.  Certainly,  cutting  back  Safe- 
guard would  mean  interruption  of  the 
orderly  and  timely  prosecution  of  the 
program,  which  includes  several  elements 
which  have  very  long  leadtimes.  A  sig- 
nal flag  to  the  Soviets  would  be  hoisted 
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indicating  to  them  the  prospect  of  fur- 
ther delaying  or  blocking  the  program 
by  protracting  negotiation — while,  of 
course,  as  noted,  their  own  missile  con- 
struction «md  testing  would  continue 
apace. 

In  the  absence  of  a  SALT  agreement, 
protection  of  Minuteman  would  be  essen- 
tial. The  defense  of  Minuteman  by  Safe- 
guard must  deal  with  the  threat  of  con- 
tinued build-up  of  a  potential  Soviet 
first-strike  capability.  A  SALT  agree- 
ment, if  reached,  would  deal  with  the 
Soviet  first-strike  threat  in  a  different 
way — ^by  stopping  construction  of  SS-9's 
and  also  limiting  the  number  of  other 
Soviet  missiles,  such  as  the  SS-11  which, 
through  increased  accuracy,  might  par- 
tially contribute  to  a  first-strike  capabil- 
ity. If  the  Soviet  offensive  first-strike 
capability  is  constrained  by  a  sound 
SALT  agreement,  we  will  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  survivabil- 
ity of  Minuteman  as  well  as  our  bombers 
and,  because  of  the  long  lead  time  for 
Safeguard,  would  enable  us  to  review  the 
degi-ee  of  need  for  continued  expansion 
of  Safeguard  or  enable  us  to  limit  this 
deployment  in  swxord  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  without  undue  risk  or 
imnecessary  expenditures. 

Since  the  Soviets  have  already  de- 
ployed their  Moscow  ABM  system,  and 
since  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Soviets  would 
agree  to  dismantle  this  system  in  the  face 
of  Chinese  capability  and  imcertain  in- 
tentions, the  United  States  Safeguard 
program  now  under  way  and  amticlpated 
will  probably  remain. 

The  authors  of  the  letter  have  said  that 
history  has  demonstrated  tliat  restraints, 
not  accelerated  deployments,  pave  the 
way  for  arms  control.  This  argument  Is 
not  a  good  generalization  and  certainly 
is  not  supported  in  the  case  of  the  current 
SALT.  In  fact,  only  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  deployment — prior 
to  Safeguard — did  the  Soviets  oCBcially 
aimounced  their  willingness  to  negotiate 
strategic  arms  control. 

Finally,  I  find  it  particularly  note- 
worthy to  consider  a  statement  made  this 
year  by  our  chief  spokesman  of  the  SALT 
conferences. 

Mr.  Gerald  Smith,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
said  in  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  February  26, 
1970: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  program  that  (the 
President)  recommended  will  not  prejudice 
the  SALT  talks,  will  not  make  the  Soviets 
lose  Interest  In  the  taUts,  and  It  Is  a  suffi- 
ciently moderate  program  as,  I  shovild  think, 
not  to  lead  the  Soviets  to  a  reaction  in  the 
form  of  some  new  weapons  system,  since  the 
Soviets  presently  have  the  beginnings  of  a 
defensive  missile  system. 

It  Is  very  apparent  to  me  that  Mr. 
Smith,  who  is,  after  all,  dealing  directly 
with  the  Soviets,  should  have  a  clear  feel 
for  Soviet  sensitivity.  His  apparent  belief 
that  the  Safeguard  program  should  be 
adopted  must  carry  great  weight  in  this 
debate. 

In  short,  directly  wmtradictory  to  the 
Harriman  letter,  a  Senate  vote  in  favor 
of  the  ABM  will  be  a  vote  in  aid  of  suc- 
cessful SALT  negotiati<»i«,  which  we  all 
seek. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 


ter to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  ABM  Vote  and  th«  SALT  Talks 

Recently  administration  spokesmen  have 
been  insisting  that  unless  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  continued  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Safeguard  ABM,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  at  SALT  to  limit  strategic  arma- 
ments. They  argue  that  the  negotiators  need 
the  Safeguard  bargaining  chip  to  induce  the 
Russians  to  halt  the  deployment  of  their 
large  SS-9  ICBMs. 

This  would  appear  to  be  an  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit the  desire  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
to  achieve  success  In  SALT  In  order  to  res- 
cue the  Safeguard  program  from  defeat.  The 
administration  has  always  defended  the 
Safegtiard  ABM  defense  of  Minuteman  sites 
on  the  basis  that  It  was  not  a  threat  to  the 
U.S.SJt.  If  true,  why  then  should  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  be  a  chip  to  Induce 
the  Sovlete  to  agree  to  limit  their  offensive 
missile  deployment? 

The  major  U.S.  threat  to  Soviet  security 
lies  m  the  deployment  of  the  U.S.  MIRV  sys- 
tems. On  April  9,  1970,  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6  urging  that 
the  President  propose  to  the  U.S.S.R.  an  im- 
mediate suspension  by  both  countries  of  fur- 
ther deployment  of  all  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems.  Tet 
this  MIRV  chip  has  been  thrown  away  by 
the  accelerated  deployment  of  the  Minute- 
man  III  and  Poseidon  missiles  with  their 
MIRV  warheads  and  by  the  reported  pro- 
posal that  any  MIRV  limitations  must  be  ac- 
companied by  Soviet  acceptance  of  extensive 
Inspection  of  both  offensive  and  defensive 
missile  sites.  There  Is  no  security  Justifica- 
tion for  such  urgent  MIRV  deployment  since 
the  heavy  Soviet  ABM  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  penetrate  could  not  be  deployed 
and  become  operational  for  many,  many 
years. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  the  possible 
outcome  of  SALT  would  be  an  agreement 
that  henceforth  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  limit  their  ABMs  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  capitals.  The  continued  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  at  the  Minuteman 
sites  wUl  not  In  any  way  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  Washington,  and  the  Senate  Is 
being  asked  to  endorse  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  useless  hardware  If  SALT  Is  suc- 
cessful and  for  an  admittedly  at  best  mar- 
ginally effective  system  If  it  Is  unsuccess- 
fiU.  Why  the  VB.  shotild  try  to  get  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  the  deployment  of  ABM 
defenses  for  Washington  and  Moscow  In- 
stead of  a  complete  ABM  ban  Is  not  clear, 
since  the  defense  of  Washington  will  not 
accomplish  any  of  President  Nixon's  three 
objectives  for  an  ABM  system.  A  com- 
plete ban  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
MIRVs  and  simplify  the  problems  of  ver- 
ification by  obviating  any  possible  need  for 
Inspection.  It  Is  reported  that  the  Soviets 
have  mdlcated  Interest  In  such  a  complete 
ban. 

Finally,  history  has  unmistakably  demon- 
strated that  restraints,  not  accelerated  weap- 
ons programs,  pave  the  road  to  arms  control. 
Overwhelming  superiority  did  not  Induce 
the  Soviets  to  accept  the  Baruch  plan.  On 
the  other  hand,  President  Kennedy's  Ameri- 
can University  pledge  to  halt  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing  as  long  as  the  Soviets  did 
the  same  rapidly  produced  agreement  to  ne- 
gotiate the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963. 
Similarly,  the  Senate  passage  without  dis- 
senting vote  of  the  Pastore  Resolution  In 
1966  endorsing  efforts  to  halt  the  qtread  of 
nuclear  weapons  broke  the  Ice  toward  start- 
ing serious  U.S.-UJ5.SJI.  negotiations  on  the 
MonproUferatlon  Treaty. 


If  the  Senate  wishes  to  conserve  funds 
and  make  a  maximum  contribution  toward 
Improving  U.S.  secvirlty  by  achieving  arms 
limitations  and  agreement  at  SALT,  it  will 
refuse  authorization  of  funds  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Safeguard  and  forbid  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  funds  for  the  continued 
deployment  at  the  two  Safeguard  sites  ap- 
proved last  year  imtll  It  Is  satisfied  that 
the  negotiators  have  not  been  able  to  per. 
suade  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  limitations  on 
offensive  and  defensive  missile  systems. 

In  our  Judgment,  a  Senate  vote  against 
the  ABM  Is  a  vote  for  success  in  SALT. 

W.   AvxsEix   Habuican. 

BIaslKatsen. 

AoKiAN  S.  Fisher. 

Prankun  A.  Long. 

Herbekt  Scoviixk.  Jr. 
Washington. 


THE  CAUSE  OP  OUR  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  magazine,  Winter/ 
Spring  1970,  contains  an  article  that  is 
written  with  a  sprightly  good  humor 
that  in  no  way  detracts  from  its 
seriousness. 

The  title  of  the  article  is  "There's  Al- 
ways More  Where  This  Came  Prom, 
Baby"  and  the  author  is  Dr.  Jack  Mc- 
Croskey,  who  holds  the  chair  of  finance 
at  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Denver.  His 
thesis  is  that  we  had  better  stop  hunting 
fashionable  scapegoats  for  our  economic 
problems  and  face  the  truth  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  causing  a  goodly 
portion  of  our  economic  problems. 

Dr.  McCroskey  argues  his  indictment 
and  suggests  some  cures  with  force  and 
clarity.  So  that  all  Senators  may  enjoy 
his  article,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tuxax's  Alwats  Moax  Whxbz  This  Came 
Fbom,  Babt 

There  was  a  time  recently  when  the  Amer- 
ican economy  seemed  to  be  grinding  to  a  halt. 
The  Post  Office  went  out  of  bvislnees.  The  air 
lines  operated  only  fitfully.  And  the  trucks 
and  the  railroads  stood  only  a  hairbreadth 
from  a  complete  shutdown. 

How  could  the  UJS.  economy,  once  hailed  as 
the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  Wm-ld,  come  to 
such  a  sorry  state? 

Traditionalists  have  one  answer:  a  break- 
down in  authority.  Radicals  have  another:  a 
sickness  In  the  society.  As  an  economist.  I 
have  stUl  another:  a  precipitous  decline  in 
the  value  of  the  dc^lar. 

Economists  have  long  precu^ed  against  the 
evils  of  Inflation.  We  have  talked  long  and 
fervently  about  how  deeply  Inflation  hurts 
people  on  fixed  Incomes,  particularly  people 
who  must  live  on  pensions  and  sociu  se- 
curity. 

But  while  we  have  often  sympathized  with 
such  people,  most  of  us  have  done  so  In  a 
detached  and  abstract  sort  of  way.  We  gen- 
erally weren't  In  that  position  ourselves,  and 
many  of  us  failed  to  appreciate  the  day-to- 
day hardships  these  people  must  endure — 
although  we  might  have  gathered  a  vague 
Idea  If  only  we  had  paused  to  really  see  the 
elderly  people  we  encountered  In  the  grocery 
store  (we  with  our  overloaded  push  carts) 
who  seemed  in  axtch  torturous  self  debate 
about  picking  up  a  can  of  coffee  at  89c  or  a 
box  of  tea  at  78c. 

We  moaned  and  we  groaned,  but  our  hearts 
werent  reaUy  In  It,  prlmarUy  because  these 
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senior  clUzens  (and  yee  the  women  who  eke 
out  an  existence  on  government  grants  to 
their  dependent  children)  have  no  power. 

What  we  didn't  talk  about  was  the  damag- 
ing effect  Inflation  has  on  almoet  everyone — 
the  whltecollar  worker  and  the  bluecollar 
worker  and  the  aspiring  executive  and  the 
schoolteacher  and  the  federal  employee.  Our 
lapse  has  proved  nearly  fatal — for  these  peo- 
ple do  have  power.  By  withholding  their 
serrtces  they  can  bring  the  economy  to  Its 
knees,  and  they  have  been  sorely  tempted  to 
withhold  their  services  because  they  see  their 
sustenance  wasted  away  by  erosion  In  the 
dollar's  purchasing  power.  The  raises  they 
have  received,  which  seemed  so  brightly  ap- 
pealing at  first,  have  actually  provided  them 
a  lower  standard  of  living. 

FASHIONABLE  SCAPEGOATS 

Whenever  disaster  strikes — and  our  current 
Inflation  has  proved  a  much  greater  disaster 
than  anyone  would  have  dreamed — scape- 
goats come  Into  fashion. 

One  fashionable  scapegoat  is  the  American 
union  man.  Labor  xmlons.  so  the  story  goes. 
In  their  rapacious  greed  have  pushed  wage 
rates  to  ridiculous  levels — thereby  bringing 
down  Inflation  upon  the  Itmd.  The  facts  are 
that  through  most  of  our  recent  troubles, 
union  wage  rates  have  risen  less  rapidly  than 
price  levels.  It  is  a  fairly  rare  union  member 
who  is  much  better  off  today  than  he  was 
when  our  present  inflationary  spiral  took  off 
back  in  1965. 

The  other  fashionable  scapegoat  Is  the 
American  businessman.  Businesses,  so  the 
story  goes,  in  their  rapacious  greed  for  profits 
have  pushed  prices  to  ridiculous  levels.  Well, 
the  facts  are  that  businesses  operating  in  our 
very  competitive  environment  can  raise  prices 
only  when  market  conditions  permit.  It's  a 
fairly  rare  business  that  can  boost  prices 
without  careful  consideration  of  its  competi- 
tors and  customers. 

If  neither  workingmen  nor  businessmen 
are  at  fault,  then  who.  In  the  name  of  Adam 
Smith,  can  the  villain  possibly  be?  The  an- 
swer Is  crystal  clear:  the  federal  government. 

In  order  to  understand  this  answer,  let's 
take  a  brief  backward  glance  into  history. 

Prom  1961  to  late  1965 — when  many  of  our 
present  problems  began  to  appear — the  econ- 
omy hummed  along  at  a  remarkable  rate  and 
with  remarkably  little  trouble.  Employment 
was  high,  corporate  profits  were  rising  rapidly, 
and  most  consumers  were  having  themselves 
a  ball.  Not  only  were  they  buying  more  prod- 
ucts, they  were  buying  generally  bigger, 
better  and  brighter  products  They  were  trad- 
ing up  to  more  spacious  homes  with  greater 
luxury:  they  were  buying  more  {xjwerful 
automobiles  with  bucket  seats,  push-button 
doors,  and  swivel  steering  wheels;  they  were 
eating  fewer  down-home  staples  and  experi- 
menting more  with  up-town  dishes.  And  we 
had  accomplished  all  this  with  rio  inflation. 

What  went  wrong?  Primarily,  we  forgot  the 
basic  economic  law:  "You  can't  have  every- 
thing— resources  are  scarce." 

Of  course,  we  didn't  forget  this  rule  on  the 
Individual  level.  We've  always  known  and 
remembered  that  If  baby  gets  a  new  blanket, 
father  may  have  to  postpone  a  new  pair  of 
shoes.  Or,  if  we  live  In  a  higher  Income 
bracket,  we  remember  that  a  trip  to  Europe 
may  delay  the  new  swimming  pool. 

But  we  seemed  to  think  that  the  federal 
government,  with  all  Its  power  and  glory.  Is 
Immune  to  the  basic  law.  It's  not.  All  the 
government  can  do  Is  give  the  Illusion  of 
Immunity  by  creating  money.  And  that  Is 
precisely  what  It  has  done,  during  much  of 
the  1960s.  It  has  created  so  much  new  money 
that  we  have  sent  too  many  dollars  chasing 
too  few  goods.  It  has  created  more  new 
dollars  than  the  economy  can  absorb  without 
Inflationary  consequences — and  inflation  fc 
Indeed  the  final  upshot. 


WBONO   THINGS  'TO   DO 

Just  as  disasters  generate  scapegoats,  they 
alao  generate  quack  panaceas.  Here  are  three 
of  the  more  popular  remedies  now  making 
the  rounds. 

Back  to  the  gold  standard.  The  good  things 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard  might  bring 
about,  such  as  removing  control  of  the  money 
supply  from  the  hands  of  fallible  men  to  the 
supposedly  Infallible  bands  of  nature,  are 
far  outweighed  by  the  bad  things  It  might 
produce,  such  as  recessions  and  Inflations. 
For  example,  from  1897  to  1914,  when  the 
United  States  relied  on  the  simon-pure  gold 
standard  for  the  only  time  In  our  history,  we 
suffered  the  longest,  sustained  period  of 
peacetime  Inflation  we  have  ever  undergone. 
The  money  supply  U  much  too  Important  to 
be  left  to  vagaries  of  mineral  discovery  and 
technology. 

Gimmicks.  One  of  the  more  popular  gim- 
micks proposes  that  we  tax  "Inflationary" 
profits  and  wages  at  higher  rates  than  "non- 
Inflatlonary"  ones.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
our  federal  tax  system  Is  already  a  house  of 
horrors — replete  with  pit-falls  and  booby 
traps.  Injtistlces  and  dishonesties,  Inequities 
and  Imponderables — one  should  remark  that 
It  would  prove  quite  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  inflationary  gains  and  non- 
inflationary  ones. 

Wage-Price  Controls.  This  Is  plainly  a  case 
In  which  the  cure  Is  worse  than  the  disease. 
As  anyone  who  lived  through  the  wage-price 
controls  of  World  War  II  and  Korea  shotild 
recall,  controls  do  not  restrain  either  wages 
or  prices,  and  they  do  not  promote  either 
economic  Justice  or  efficiency.  What  wage- 
price  controls  fundamentally  do  Is  keep  the 
price  system — which  Is  the  best  method  yet 
discovered  for  allocating  resources — frcan 
working  effectively. 

RIGHT   THINGS  TO   DO 

The  right  thing  to  do  Is  both  so  simple 
and  so  obvious  that  It  seems  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  across.  We  should  make  the 
money  supply,  the  total  of  coin  and  currency 
m  circulation  and  demand  deposits  held  in 
the  nation's  14,000  commercial  banks,  grow 
In  a  steady  and  sustained  way  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  our  growth  In  real  economic 
productivity — say,  4%  to  6%  a  year.  The 
seven-man  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, which  Is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  which  controls  the  money  supply,  has 
full  and  sufficient  powers  to  accomplish  this 
task. 

But  In  order  for  the  Board  to  be  willing  to 
do  so  we  must  first  give  up  two  prevailing 
myths.  We  must  abandon  the  notion  that 
the  nation's  resources  can  simultaneously 
stretch  to  run  the  outside  world  and  to 
create  a  social  wwker's  Idea  of  paradise  here 
In  the  United  SUtes — without  at  the  same 
time  any  of  us  giving  up  any  of  otir  dearly 
beloved  libraries,  color  TVs  and  vacation 
tripe. 

We  must  also  abandon  the  notion  (and 
these  remarks  are  directed  primarily  to  my 
fellow  economists  in  the  event  that  any 
might  still  be  listening)  that  we  can  flne 
tune  the  economy — that  is,  that  we  can  Iron 
out  every  little  wrinkle  In  the  curves  of  Gross 
National  Product,  Industrial  Production,  and 
Unemployment  Rates.  We  don't  know  enough 
to  do  this;  our  record  In  business  forecasting 
clearly  confirms  that  we  don't  know  enough 
to  do  this;  and  we  should  stop  trying  to  con 
the  public  and  Its  political  representatives 
Into  believing  that  we  actually  do  know 
enough  to  do  this. 

These  are  the  rules  for  securing  reasonably 
full  employment  coupled  with  reasonable 
price  stability. 

Do  reasonably  full  employment  and  reason- 
ably stable  prices  constitute  the  Impossible 
dream? 


I  am  fully  convinced  that  these  dual  goals 
can  be  attained — and  that  they  can  be  at> 
talned  without  dramatic  alterations  In  our 
life  styles  or  In  our  attitudes.  Personal  am- 
bitions (or  personal  greed  If  you  prefer)  will 
not  have  to  be  eradicated — as  they  most  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  this  side  of  heaven.  Nor 
will  our  political  and  social  Institutions  have 
to  undergo  radical  reform. 

What  Is  required  Is  that  we  recognize  that 
we  can't  have  everything — at  least  not  all  at 
once.  We  must  also  control  our  money  supply 
so  that  It  grows  no  more  rapidly  than  poten- 
tial output. 

Perhaps  a  word  or  two  should  also  be  said 
about  what  reasonably  stable  prices  will  not 
do.  First  of  all,  they  won't  smooth  out  every 
last  dip  in  the  business  cycle.  Even  with  the 
best  of  intentions  and  the  best  policies  In 
the  world,  we  will  still  have  our  minor  upa 
and  downs. 

Secondly,  not  even  stable  prices  can  elim- 
inate poverty,  stop  crime  In  the  streets,  end 
racial  hostility  and  stave  off  strangulation  by 
garbage. 

What  stable  prices  can  do  Is  provide  the 
economic  progress  and  continuity  that  we  so 
desperately  need  In  order  to  tackle  these 
problems  with  a  modicum  of  good  will  and 
financial  wherewlthall.  Without  them,  as 
they  say  In  rural  West  Texas,  we  might  Just 
as  well  spit  on  the  fire  and  call  the  dogs. 


THE  AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  told  that  we  vnH  be  hearing  a 
series  of  attacks  on  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tors sponsoring  the  Amendment  To  End 
the  War  to  gain  public  support  by  the  use 
of  television  and  other  media. 

I  suspect  that  those  who  are  attacking 
the  effort  to  develop  public  support  for 
the  so-called  Amendment  To  End  the 
War  are  really  doing  so  to  divert  the 
debate  from  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment. But  let  us  be  clear  about  the  facts 
as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  efforts  made 
on  behalf  of  the  amendment. 

In  the  wake  of  the  ill-advised  invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  the  killings  at  Kent 
State,  it  seemed  essential  to  me  that  a 
carefully  prepared  television  presenta- 
tion should  be  made  setting  forth  the  rea- 
son for  an  early,  systematic  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietntmi.  Indeed,  a 
number  of  concerned  citizens  had  sug- 
gested to  me  that  they  would  contribute 
funds  if  I  were  prepared  to  make  a  tele- 
vision response  to  the  President.  I  inves- 
tigated this  possibility  and  learned  that 
a  half  hour  prime  time  could  be  pur- 
chased on  NBC  for  this  purpose  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $60,000.  In  a  few  days 
time  I  raised  half  of  this  amount  and 
borrowed  the  balance.  Meanwhile,  based 
on  years  of  experience  speaking  out 
against  the  folly  of  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment. I  concluded  that  instead  of  an  ap- 
peal by  a  single  Senator,  from  one  party, 
the  proposed  television  appeal  should  be 
bipartisan  in  nature. 

I  therefore  invited  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  cosponsor  of 
my  original  amendment;  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CJhttrch),  a  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment; and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  to  Join  in  the  tele- 
cast. They  agreed  to  do  so,  and  we  em- 
ployed the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  Oug- 
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genheim  to  f^^^"  our  presentation.  In  the 
general  view  of  television  critics  who 
have  commented  on  the  program,  it  was 
a  constructive,  highly  effective  presenta- 
tion. It  represented  a  rational  discussion 
of  the  views  of  Senators  favoring  a  fixed 
deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Indochina.  There  was  no  at- 
tack on  President  Nixon.  In  arguing  that 
Congress  should  play  a  more  responsible 
role  in  decisions  concerning  the  war  we 
blamed  the  erosion  of  congressional  pow- 
ers not  on  the  President,  but  upon  the 
Congress  itself. 

An  appeal  for  funds  was  made  in  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds  during  that  tele- 
cast which  we  hoped  would  bring  in 
enough  funds  to  pay  for  the  telecast  and 
possibly  some  additional  television  time. 
Because  of  the  emotions  stirred  by  the 
Cambodian  Invasion,  the  killings  at  Kent 
State,  and,  I  hope,  the  quality  of  the 
broadcast,  approximately  70,000  contrib- 
utors sent  a  surprising  total  of  more  than 
$480,000.  When  we  prepared  the  pro- 
grams, we  were  not  aware  that  the  depth 
of  sentiment  in  the  Nation  would  gen- 
erate a  response  this  great. 

We  have  sought  to  secure  either  public 
service  or  purchase  further  broadcasts 
of  this  nature  but  have  been  consistent- 
ly refused  the  opportunity  to  state  our 
case  as  we  wished  while  the  President 
has  been  able  to  appear  regularly  in  sup- 
port of  his  position. 

We  disagree  with  the  President's  Viet- 
namization  formula  because  we  believe 
It  means  an  indefinite  commitment  of 
American  forces  to  the  support  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime.  We  favor  instead  a 
definite  timetable  for  the  systematic 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces.  Al- 
though the  President  has  inaccurately 
described  our  amendment  during  one  of 
his  many  appearances,  the  networks  have 
turned  down  even  our  request  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  that  point. 

I  appreciate  the  complex  problems 
which  network  ofBcials  have  in  deter- 
mining who  should  be  sold  or  granted 
television  time.  It  may  also  be  a  fact  that 
the  administration,  speaking  through  its 
Vice  President,  has  created  a  climate  of 
fear  to  which  network  officials  are  over- 
reacting. 

In  any  event,  full  accounts  have  been 
published  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures resulting  from  the  Senator's  broad- 
cast. Nearly  all  of  the  70,000  contribu- 
tors made  small  contributions.  None  of 
the  contributions  are  tax  deductible.  On 
the  expenditures  side,  we  have  published 
a  full  accounting  in  the  Record  and  have 
made  updated  accounts  available  to  any 
person  who  asked  for  them.  No  Senator 
ever  requested  such  accounts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  latest 
statement  be  published,  so  that  all  Sen- 
ators and  other  interested  parties  will  be 
Informed  of  our  expenditures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
funds  were  paid  to  the  Amendment  To 
End  the  War  Committee,  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators supporting  the  amendment.  The 
funds  are  now  handled  by  a  fully  bonded 
accountant,  who  works  without  payment 


for  his  services.  He  works  imder  the 
supervision  of  two  trustees,  selected  on  a 
bipartisan  basis:  The  distinguished 
former  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  a 
Democrat  now  in  private  life  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Edward  Burling,  a  Repub- 
lican of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  Nation. 
At  no  time  has  any  person  been  able  to 
dispose  of  any  of  these  funds  except  as 
agreed  to  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators. 

There  has  been  some  mention  made  of 
a  number  of  committees  that  have  been 
created  to  support  the  amendment.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  many  committees 
have  been  established,  as  many  people 
have  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. Only  two  committees  involve  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  One  is  the  Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War  Committee,  es- 
tablished solely  to  handle  the  funds 
which  resulted  from  the  telecast.  The 
other — the  Congresional  Committee  for 
a  Vote  on  the  War — is  composed  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  is  devoted  to  research  and  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  war  in  Indochina. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  other 
committees  have  been  organized  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  In  some  cases,  very 
limited  fimds  have  been  provided  for  a 
part  of  their  operations  in  line  with  the 
wishes  of  a  great  many  contributors  that 
their  contribution  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose which  the  Senators  sponsoring  the 
amendment  thought  would  aid  in  its  pas- 
sage. Where  this  has  been  done,  the  ac- 
counts so  indicate. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  estab- 
lished and  paid  a  staff  of  some  30  people. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  not  30,  but  well 
over  100  people  have  worked  in  this  ef- 
fort. But  they  have  worked  as  volunteers. 
In  a  few  cases,  where  individuals  actu- 
ally left  their  Jobs  to  volunteer  their 
help,  because  they  felt  so  strongly  about 
the  need  to  end  American  military  in- 
volvement in  Indochina,  we  have  paid 
them  living  expenses  but  not  full  wages. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  informational 
campaign.  As  I  have  stated  before  in  the 
Senate,  we  regarded  this  effort  in  the 
nature  of  an  exiieriment.  We  believed 
that  if  television  appeals  were  beneficial 
for  candidates  seeking  high  office,  this 
technique  might  be  effective  in  support 
of  a  public  issue.  Are  those  who  criticize 
the  use  of  advertising  on  a  single  issue 
also  criticizing  the  use  of  advertising  for 
political  candidates?  If  so,  they  are  cer- 
tainly out  of  step  with  accepted  prac- 
tice in  both  parties. 

Many  of  the  advertisements  have  been 
purchased  by  private  groups  who  have 
received  no  financial  support  from  the 
Amendment  To  End  the  War  Commit- 
tee. Reference  has  been  made  to  a  news- 
paper advertisement  showing  a  fiag- 
draped  coffin.  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
his  advertisement  was  not  sponsored  by 
Senators,  but  by  a  private  group  of  citi- 
zens. Indeed  I  never  saw  that  advertise- 
ment imtil  It  appeared  in  a  Washington 
paper. 

But  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  tele- 
vision annoimcements,  most  of  which 
were  paid  for  by  the  Amendment  To  End 
the  War  Committee  were  concentrated 
in  a  few  areas  as  a  way  of  bringing  imdue 


pressure  to  bear.  What  purports  to  be  a 
list  of  stations  on  which  the  spot  an- 
nouncements were  shown  has  been 
placed  in  the  Record.  This  list  is  partial 
and  is  inaccurate. 

Television  aimouncements  have  been 
shown  or  will  be  shown  shortly  in  52 
cities  in  23  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Actual  coverage  extends  into 
at  least  29  States.  That  is  more  than  half 
the  States  of  the  Union  and  hardly  qual- 
ifies as  a  limited  sample.  Selections  were 
made  with  two  primary  considerations  in 
mind.  First,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
show  the  announcements  in  all  parts  oi 
the  country.  Second,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  wide  coverage  although  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  purchase 
television  time  was  quite  limited  in  view 
of  the  costs. 

We  were  not  experts  in  the  best  way 
to  mount  a  media  campaign,  but  volun- 
teers, who  are  experts  advised  us  on  the 
appropriate  ways  to  obtain  effective  cov- 
erage. This  meant  concentrating  on 
medium-sized  cities  and  nmnlng  a  se- 
ries of  announcements.  As  a  result,  an- 
nouncements have  not  been  broadcast 
in  New  York,  although  that  would  reach 
Into  three  States,  because  the  cost  was 
too  high.  But  we  can  let  whoever  wishes 
judge  if  we  have  concentrated  on  a  few 
areas.  Some  States  have  been  covered 
reasonably  well;  some  have  not  been 
covered  at  all.  But  the  distribution  has 
been  as  wide  as  possible,  given  the  funds 
available  and  the  desire  to  make  the 
broadcasts  effective  in  line  with  the  ad- 
vice of  advertising  experts.  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  list  of  cities  where 
the  spots  have  been  shown  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mez. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Beckley,  W.  Va. 
BelUngham,  Wash. 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
Boise,  Idaho 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Chicago,  ni. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Ensign,  Kans. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Harrisonburg,  Va, 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Joplln,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Manchester,  NH. 
Medford,  Oreg. 
Miami,  Fla. 
Mlnot,  N.  Dak. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Paducah,  Ky. 
Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 
Pembina.  N.  Dak. 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Providence,  RJ. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
BoBweU,  N.  Mez. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Spokane.  Wash. 

Springfield.  Mo. 

Topeka.  Kans. 

Twin  Palls,  Idaho 

Washington.  DC. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Wichita.  Kans.  1 

Yakima.  Wash. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
list  also  Includes  three  cities  where  the 
spots  will  be  shown,  although  they  are 
not  yet  on  the  air.  I  might  note  that 
the  Amendment  To  End  the  War  Ccan- 
mittee  has  not  defrayed  the  broadcast 
costs  in  all  cases. 

Almost  no  funds  are  raised  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  television  announcements. 
With  one  exception,  no  request  is  made 
for  funds. 

We  have  encountered  little  difnculty 
in  purchasing  time  for  the  spot  an- 
nouncements. Only  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
did  we  nnd  that  every  VHF  channel  was 
closed  to  us.  I  see  this  as  another  exam- 
ple of  overreaction  to  the  climate  of  fear 
that  has  been  created  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's statements. 

This  recitation  of  the  facts  answers 

each  of  the  points  that  has  been  raised 

in  the  Senate.  No  doubt  more  will  oe 

raised  and  answers  will  be  forthcoming. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  regret  what  I 

consider  a  waste  of  our  efforts  and  time 

in  a  diversionary  tactic  designed  to  draw 

attention  away  from  the  substance  of 

the  Amendment  To  End  the  War. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Amemdment  To  End  the  War 

Committee 

(As  of  August  4,  1970) 

RECEIPTS 

Contributions: 
Cash:  To  Committee  (net).—  $441,513. 12 

To  NBC 6.949.00 

To     CouncU     for     a    Livable 

World - 24.050.00 

Total — 472,613.12 

Other:     Production     Services 

(Guggenheim  Productions)       20.179.43 

Total  contributions 492.691.55 

Interest   Earned 229.69 

Other  Receipts: 

Loan  (Stewart  Mott) 30.000.00 

Contributions  received  by  NBC 
for  the  Council  for  a  Livable 
Woria 25,  105.  32 
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Tor  Nftwspi^wr  Advertising: 

Space:  Carl  Ally.  Inc 

Patrick   McKeever 

Robert  A.  Maim 

Larry  Kotklloff 

Gateway  Advertising 

Enterprise  Agency 


$5.  847. 12 

625.00 

150.  65 

120.40 

3,  052.  ofl 

2. 989.  15 


Total  Space 12,780.88 


Production  (Advertising  Peo- 
ple Against  the  War) 


Travel  Expenses: 

S.  Cohen — Oregon 

Eric  Llndauer — Oregon- 


Total  travel  expenses 

Total 

For  Production  Expenses  for 
Telecast,  other  than  original 
(Guggenheim  Productions).. 

For  radio  and  TV  spots: 
Production  (Guggenheim  Pro- 
ductions)     

Air  time  (Carl  Ally.  Inc.) 

Staff  travel  expenses  (N.T.)__ 

Air  time  (WDCA-TV) 

Telegrams   (for  TV  availabil- 
ities)     . 


3.876.80 


388.05 
26.00 

413.05 

17,  070.  73 


3.512.04 


8.  057.  10 

128.  000.  00 

97.75 

600.00 

388.  57 


Total    187,143.42 


For   the  Hovise   Committee   for 
a  Vote  on  the  War : 
Administrative  services 5,320.00 

For  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee for  a  Vote  on  the  War: 

General        report,        printing 

(creative    printing) 3.528.00 

General        report,        reprints 

(creative  printing) 1,606.80 

Legal  report,  printing  (House 

majority  room) 1,581.00 

Legal  report,  reprints  (House 

majority  room) 764.00 

Organizational  luncheon 64. 80 

Telephone  (C.  &  P.  Tele- 
phone)           1,587.42 

Letterheads  (Acme  Printing) .  140. 17 

Pumltiu'e  rental  (desks  and 
furnishings) 190.  32 

Total   - 9.462.61 


Total —       55.106.32 


Total   receipts.. 648,026.56 
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Reserve  balance  (and 
cash  m  bank)  (total 
receipts       less       total 

dlsbursemente) $205,486.89 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  W.  Beanneb, 

Accountant. 


DISBURSEMENTS 

For  Telecast,  May  12. 1970  (half- 
hour)  : 
Air  Time  (NBC) -       69,498.30 


For  postage  and  mailing 2,601.07 

For  Bread  and  Peace  Committee 

(C.&  P.  Telephone) 200.00 

For  stationery  (acknowledg- 
ment cards) 822. 18 

For  telegrams  (to  student  lead- 
ers)      10,462.70 

For  expenses  In  connection  with 
Conference  on  Feasible  Time- 
table for  Withdrawals 2,424.33 

For  all  other  expenses: 

Volunteers'  support 4,559.00 

Telegrams 298.91 

Bank      charges       (collection, 

service)    502.15 

Xeroxing,  office  supplies 262 .  5 1 


Total 


8, 623. 57 


Production : 

Guggenheim  Productions : 
Paid  services 

Contributed  services 


9,  820.  57 
30, 179.  43 


Total   disbursements    for 
expenses 


287,424.00 


Total   30,  oca  00 

Telecolor  Productions : 

25aimprtnU. 1,290.00 

Air  Time,  for  reshowing  in  Los 

Angeles  (Carl  AUy.  Inc.)  —        2,  000.  00 


Other  disbursements  (see  Re- 
ceipts) : 

Loan  repayment  (Stewart 
Mott)  

To  transfer  funds  received 
from  NBC  for  the  Council 
for  a  Livable  World 


Total 


30.  000.  00 

36. 106. 33 
66, 105. 32 


Total  television  expenses.      93.  78S.  30 


Total  disbursements 342,530.17 


SCIENCE  SUPPORT   FALLS  AT  THE 
SMITHSONIAN 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution's in-house  newspaper.  Dr.  S. 
Dillon  Ripley.  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, wrote  that  the  recent  flood  of 
criticism  surrounding  that  organization 
was  unfair  and  slanderous.  His  state- 
ment carried  a  four  column  banner 
headline  entitled.  "Ripley:  'The  Tactics 
of  the  Smear.' " 

On  July  30.  Representative  Prahk 
Thompson,  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Library  and  Memorials,  pulled  down 
the  curtain  on  the  first  far-reaching 
series  of  hearings  probing  the  Smith- 
sonian in  over  one  himdred  years.  In 
contrast  to  the  rosy  assurances  uttered 
only  2  months  earlier,  the  public  record 
was  now  filled  with  the  most  serious 
charges  that  many  observers  can  recall 
hearing  about  the  Smithsonian  in  its 
long  history. 

Many  good  things  were  reported.  For 
example,  the  active  role  of  Smithsonian 
researchers  in  the  field  of  environmental 
imderstanding  is  one  area  in  which  the 
public  can  take  pleasure  and  be  grate- 
ful. 

But  for  the  first  time,  many  grave 
questions  were  raised.  One  group  of 
workmen  appeared  before  the  committee 
armed  with  affidavits  and  their  own  per- 
sonnel records  to  back  up  allegations  of 
racial  discrimination  and  favoritism  In 
the  making  of  promotions.  Mismanage- 
ment became  an  issue  when  a  QAO  rep- 
resentative explained  his  agency's  find- 
ings of  irregular  financial  activities  on 
the  part  of  several  Smithsonian 
branches. 

And  weaving  through  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings were  the  signs  of  an  immistak- 
able  shift  in  the  course  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's philosophy  and  priorities. 
When  the  hearings  ended,  the  conclusion 
was  evident.  The  Smithsonian  has  de- 
parted from  the  traditional,  funda- 
mental precepts  which  had  guided  the 
Institution  since  the  days  of  Jos^h 
Henry. 

A  new  Smithsonian  has  appeared.  The 
historical  emphasis  on  pure  scientific  re- 
search 18  viewed  as  being  too  stuffy,  m 
the  new  Smithsonian,  great  attention  is 
put  upon  pomp  and  showmanship. 

The  display  begins  with  a  changed  cast 
at  the  top.  Many  new  policjonakers 
were  brought  in  on  the  private  rolls  and 
then  firmly  emplaced  after  added  Fed- 
eral super  grade  positions  were  given  to 
the  Smithsonian  by  Congress. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  Itself  has 
grown  three  times  over  in  the  past  dec- 
ade. 

The  increase  in  administrative  staff 
has  coincided  with  the  refurbishing  of 
the  original  Smithsonian  building  so  that 
it  will  look  the  same,  or  even  richer,  to- 
day ttian  It  did  in  the  1850*8  when  it 
opened. 
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This  construction,  which  cost  $2.6  mil- 
lion,  will  provide  impressive  quarters  for 
many  of  the  Smithsonian's  top  officers. 
Strangely  enough,  the  plans  for  the  din- 
ing room  in  the  building  did  not  include 
a  kitchen,  and  the  management  may 
have  to  ask  Congress  for  additional 
funds  to  install  one. 

Other  renovation  and  construction 
work  done  in  recent  years  includes  an 
on- going  $2.4  million  project  to  complete 
the  Renwick  Gallery  of  Art,  extensive 
remodeling  of  the  Belmont  Conference 
Center,  $7  million  in  restoration  work 
to  house  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
and  a  $16  million  project  to  construct  the 
Hirshhorn  Museum. 

While  the  acquisition  of  elegant  struc- 
tures was  imderway,  a  line  of  showy 


projects  appeared  through  which  the 
Smithsonian  sought  to  gain  a  new 
"relevance"  to  contemporary  life. 

A  posh  national  magazine  was  intro- 
duced named  "The  Smithsonian."  The 
Museum  shops  offered  an  expanded  and 
more  expensive  selection  of  bright  ob- 
jects and  gifts.  Radio  Smithsonian  was 
broadcast  as  an  educational  outlet. 

Entire  new  units  were  created  or 
acquired.  The  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  in 
New  York  City  is  one.  The  Archives  of 
American  Art  is  another.  The  Office  of 
Academic  Programs  was  founded  in  1967 
and  has  enjoyed  a  phenominal  growth 
ever  since.  It  now  has  a  yearly  budget 
running  well  in  excess  of  half-a-million 
dollars. 

Also,  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


was  created.  This  office  holds  an  armual 
Folklife  Festival  on  the  Mall  and  has  a 
$200,000  budget. 

Even  so,  according  to  the  GAO.  the 
Division  of  Performing  Arts  twisted  the 
rules  of  the  Smithsonian  on  at  least  10 
occasions  during  fiscal  year  1969  by 
entering  into  contracts  without  checking 
vrtth  the  fiscal  division  to  see  if  there  was 
any  money  available  for  its  projects  and 
without  first  obtaining  permission  from 
the  supply  division  to  mBJce  these  com- 
mitments. I  have  obtained  a  list  of  these 
incidents  from  the  GAO  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


REVIEW  OF  PROCUREMENT  PRACTICES  BY  GAO  SCHEDULE  OF  SELECTED  PSOCUR^MENTS  MADE  DIRECTLY  WITH  COU«A0T0«  OS  VEND3S5  WITHOJT  PRIOR  CLEARANCE  WITH  THE 

FISCAL  OR  SUPPLY  DIVISIONS 


Contractor  purchasi 
order  No. 


Organizational  unit  rtquisitioning 
goods  and/or  services 


Contractor  or  vendor 


Amount   Types  of  goods  or  services 


FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

SFC-9-0684 Division  of  Performing  Arts. 

SFC-9-0572 do 

SIF-9-3039 do 

SIF-9-3030 do 

SIF-9-J034 do 


Tauv,  c-<  M,  097. 03    Rental,  Installation,  a^i  operation  of  stages,  screens  ligtits,  2d 

'*""  ^' Annual  Folk  Festiva  Duly  3  to  7,  1968. 

Power  and  liglits  for  2d  Annual  Folk  Festival  July  3  to  7.  1968. 

Consultation  and  planning  for  Folk  Festival  and  for  1968  Olympics. 

Rentil  of  portable  sanitary  facilities,  Folk  Festval  July  *  to  7.  1968 

Install  and  later  remo./e  temporary  electric  power  source  lor  Folk 
FesUval  July  3  to  7, 1968. 


Russek  Electric  Co 

Allan  Jaffa 

Jo)inny-On-The-SpoL  Inc... 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 


SIF-9-3040 do. 

SIF-9-1880 do. 

SIF-9-IM1 do. 

SIF-9-1882 do. 

SIF-9-1883 do. 


Shayne  Bros.,  Inc 

HDO  Productions,  Inc. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


3.652.00 
800.00 
500.03 

2,227.00 

900.00 
1.350.00 

2. 340. 00 
2.250.00 
2, 209. 50 


Pickup  and  removal  of  trasli.  Folk  Festival  Joly  4  to  7. 1968. 
Rentalof  16  tenb  of  various  sizes  to  liouse  craftsmen  and  displays 

tor  Folk  Festival. 
Rental  of  5  marquess  for  sales  tents.  Folk  Festival. 
Rental  of  9  marquees  for  craft  tents.  Folk  Festival. 
Rental  of  7  marquees  for  food  tents.  Folk  Festival. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Division  of  Performing  Arts  has  un- 
questionably sponsored  many  progrsuns 
which  have  delighted  large  audiences  at 
the  Mall.  Being  aware  of  these  contribu- 
tions, I  do  not  intend  to  sound  overly 
critical  of  its  conduct  in  making  these 
10  contracts.  I  do  wish,  however,  to  point 
to  tills  activity  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  driving  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Smithsonian  plunges  full  speed  ahead  on 
behalf  of  projects  which  enjoy  the  favor 
of  the  top  management. 

In  dim  contrast  to  the  healthy  expan- 
sion of  such  units  at  the  Smithsonian, 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  and 
the  National  Museum  of  Nattu-al  History 
are  both  suffering  from  a  serious  decline 
in  supix>rt.  I  first  revealed  this  disturb- 
ing development  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
May,  preceding  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Regents.  On  July  21, 1  repeated  these 
charges  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Library  and  Memorials. 

In  short,  I  urged  Congress  and  the 
Smithsonian  to  devote  increased  atten- 
tion to  these  two  major  museums.  I  pre- 
sented documented  evidence  establishing 
the  distressing  problems  confronting 
each  facility. 

Mr.  President,  strong  new  proof  Is 
now  at  hand  which  backs  up  my  com- 
plaints about  the  decline  of  support  to 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  It  comes 
from  none  other  than  the  Director  of  the 
Museum.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Cowan. 

Dr.  Cowan  appeared  as  a  witness  be- 
fore Representative  Thompson's  com- 
mittee on  the  last  day  of  its  hearings. 
His  testimony  has  not  been  discussed 
widely  in  the  news  media,  bHt  it  should 
be. 


The  Natural  History  Director  disclosed 
problem  after  problem  which  cause  him 
alarm.  He  conflrmed  that  the  employee 
picture  which  I  cited  to  the  committee  is 
accurate — there  Is  less  than  one  tech- 
nician to  each  scientist,  well  below  the 
recognized  minimum  support  standards. 

Dr.  Cowan  testified  that  the  lack 
of  adequate  technical  assistance  results 
in  an  almost  "criminal  mismanagement 
of  human  resources"  because  highly 
trained  scientists  are  required  to  waste 
their  time  doing  routine  chores. 

Dr.  Cowan  also  verified  for  the  com- 
mittee the  charge  that  I  had  made  that 
the  manpower  situation  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  is  worse  now  than  It 
was  several  yeara  ago.  In  his  own  clear 
way.  Dr.  Cowan  said: 

The  available  pairs  of  hands,  both  profes- 
sional and  supportive,  are  fewer  now  than 
fovir  years  ago. 

His  Statement  was  documented  by  a 
description  of  the  plight  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  where  the 
worliload  has  steadily  increased  at  the 
same  time  that  the  department  has  lost 
10  positions,  or  one-third  of  its  staff,  and 
suffered  a  drastic  cut  in  its  operating 
funds.  In  fact,  the  money  available  to  the 
department  is  so  embarrassingly  low  that 
It  is  only  able  to  offer  each  scientist  an 
allotment  for  field  travel,  supplies,  and 
equipment  for  research,  which  Is  less 
than  the  reseaurch  support  given  to  grad- 
uate students.  In  other  words,  the  full- 
time  scientists  do  not  even  have  the  same 
support  provided  to  apprentices. 

Dr.  Cowan  also  confirmed  my  con- 
tention that  the  large  sums  of  overhead 
moneys  flowing  into  the  Smithsonian  as 
a  result  of  research  activities  performed 


by  natural  history  scientists  do  not  buy 
the  supplies  and  equipment  the  research 
departments  need,  nor  does  any  of  It 
come  back  to  the  Museum  directly. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Cowan  substantiated 
my  claim  that  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  the  assistance  provided  to 
Natural  History  by  the  Smithsonian 
service  divisions.  Indeed,  he  added  that  in 
many  cases  the  Museum  must  now  buy, 
without  having  received  any  budget  In- 
crease, items  that  formerly  had  been  pro- 
vided out  of  the  supply  division's  inven- 
tory. Consequently,  not  only  have  the 
services  furnished  to  the  Museum  been 
cut  back,  but  the  Museum  must  now  pay 
out  of  its  meager  operating  allowance  for 
things  which  It  used  to  receive  without 
charge. 

On  another  point,  Dr.  Cowan  reaf- 
firmed the  importance  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Smithsoniaoi  council,  a  de- 
velopment that  I  had  disclosed  to  the 
committee.  I  agree  completely  with  Dr. 
Cowan  when  he  remarks  that — 

It  is  especially  significant  that  the  first 
substantive  resolution  ever  adopted  by  the 
Council  recognized  the  current  potential  peril 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  share  Doctor 
Cowan's  observation  that  the  members 
represented  on  the  council  are  appointed 
"from  among  the  leaders  of  tdl  branches 
of  knowledge  and  only  a  few  of  the  pres- 
ent group  would  characterize  tiiemselves 
as  specialists  in  the  natural  sciences." 
For  this  reason,  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
by  the  response  of  the  Smithsonian 
Secretary,  in  a  memorandum  dated  May 
15.  In  which  he  writes  that: 

VI7e  also  recognize  that  the  Smlthaonlanfe 
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many  Intweeta  In  the  arts  are  under-rep- 
i«6«nt«(l  on  the  Council. 


If  there  Is  a  need  for  additional  mem- 
bers on  the  Council  in  any  areas,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  Is  in  the  aerospace 
and  basic  science  fields  because  that  is 
where  the  most  pressing  problems  exist. 
Finally.  I  note  that  Doctor  Cowan  has 
also  seconded  my  comment  that  the  gen- 
eral exhibit  of  specimens  is  badly  in  need 
of  renovation  at  the  National  History 
building's  World  of  Mammals.  Perhaps 
if  an  adequate  number  of  technical  aides 
were  attached  to  the  Museum,  some  of 
these  technicians  could  take  care  of  the 
preservation  work  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  that  this  strong 
and  revealing  statement  can  be  read  by 
the  large  audience  it  deserves.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  Doctor  Cowans  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

In  particular,  I  hope  that  this  state- 
ment will  be  seen  by  the  scientific  com- 
munity of  America.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
a  wave  of  support  can  be  generated  for 
the  improvement  of  conditions  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  so  that  the 
Smithsonian  will  stop  making  excuses  as 
to  how  this  happened  and  start  moving 
to  implement  specific  steps  which  will 
correct  the  situation. 

Obviously,  more  operating  money,  more 
manpower,  and  more  support  services 
are  needed.  The  important  question  is 
not  how  this  came  about,  but  what  can 
be  done  to  remedy  it.  I  am  certain  that 
the  House  Committee  which  heard 
Doctor  Cowan's  testimony  is  as  eager  as 
I  am  to  learn  what  the  Smithsonian 
management's  answer  will  be  to  this 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SrATTMEKT   BT    RiCHARO    S.    COWAN,    DiKECTOR 

OP  National  Museum  of  Naturai.  Histort, 

Betore  House  StrBCOMMiTTEE  on  Librart 

AND  Memorials.  Jult  30.  1970 

Mr.  Clialrnmn  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: The  opportunity  to  appear  here 
Is  a  source  of  much  pleasure,  at  once  an  op- 
pckrtunlty  and  challenge  because  I  want  to 
do  two  things — to  expand  on  some  of  the 
points  mentioned  by  Senator  Goldwater  in 
his  presentation  on  July  21  and.  secondly,  to 
give  you  a  plctuire  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  Its  activities. 

To  set  the  proper  perspective  on  my  re- 
mvks.  I  want  Initially  to  emphasize  that 
meet  of  us  recognize  that,  under  Dr.  Ripley's 
leadership  and  stimulation,  there  have  been 
great  changes  at  the  Smithsonian  In  the  past 
few  years  and  we  In  the  Museum  are  very 
grateful  Indeed  for  this  period  of  Smith- 
sonian history  when  It  has  been  possible  for 
us  to  change  procedures,  to  develop  objec- 
tives, and  to  modify  attitudes.  The  position 
of  biology  generally,  and  of  systematics/ 
ecology  specifically.  Is  at  new  Intellectual 
and  functional  levels  that  must  be  main- 
tained. We  have  one  of  the  largest  research 
staffs  In  the  world  concerned  with  the  natu- 
ral sciences.  Individually  and  collectively 
theee  scientists  are  the  best  ever  gathered  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  Museum,  engaged  In  more 
significant  research  programs  than  ever  be- 
fore. Consequently.  I  am  deeply  alarmed  at 
any  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the  group.  » 

However,   before    proceeding    along   theee 
lines,  let  me  categorize  the  three  principal 


activities  of  the  Museum  as  (1)  research  on 
and  (3)  care  of  (curatlon)  the  National  Col- 
lections of  Natural  History  and  (3)  educa- 
tion In  the  broadcast  sense.  Most  people  are 
familiar  with  the  exhibits  function,  which  we 
look  on  as  an  education  activity  and  which 
we  are  restudylng,  developing  totally  new 
exhibits  concepts,  more  related  to  the  needs 
of  our  visitors.  Altogether  too  few  people  are 
aware  of  the  Museum's  most  basic  reason  for 
being — the  production  of  knowledge  through 
scientific  research,  which  undergirds  all  the 
exhibits  and  which  adds  so  significantly  to 
man's  knowledge  of  the  world  about  him.  It 
IB  the  research  and  coUectlons-caretaklng 
functions  that  I  want  to  hlghUght  In  this 
presentation. 

Among  all  the  animals  other  than  man, 
a  consciousness  of  the  environment  appears 
to  be  limited  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
food,  beneficial  or  harmful  temperatures, 
adequate  or  Inadequate  conditions  for  re- 
production, and  other  life  responses.  Man 
alone  is  able  to  comprehend  the  environment 
In  relation  to  his  needs  and  In  aesthetic 
terms  as  weU;  in  spite  of  this  unique  quality, 
It  is  also  man  who  despoils,  destroys,  and 
desecrates  his  environment.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  the  human  species  can  care 
enough  about  the  environment  to  repair  at 
least  some  of  the  damage.  Whatever  Improve- 
ments are  made  rest  squarely  on  the  natiiral 
sciences  and  the  knowledge  they  generate. 
The  research  staff  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History — anthropologists,  zoologists, 
botanists,  paleontologists,  and  mineral  scien- 
tists, working  together— contribute  impor- 
tantly to  the  growing  awareness  of  our  living 
world. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  have 
always  been  more  scientists  of  the  natural 
history  type  in  the  Smithsonian  than  of  any 
other  class  of  researcher  and  from  the  out- 
set they  have  been  contributing  to  environ- 
mental understanding.  We  are  not  late  ar- 
rivals on  the  environmental  bandwagon — and 
we  are  certainly  pleased  to  have  so  much 
company  on  It.  Today's  concerns  for  our  sur- 
roundings by  Smithsonian  researchers  in  the 
life  sciences  are  the  modern  coimterparts  of 
attitudes  that  were  expressed  in  the  earliest 
formative   years  of   the   Institution.   In   the 
mid-nineteenth   century,   when   our   nation 
was  expanding  rapidly,  the  Smithsonian  be- 
came the  national  focus  for  the  exploration 
of  the  Great  West  and  its  natural  wealth. 
Numerous  exp)edltlons  sent  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment went  with  the  advice  and  collabora- 
tion of  Joseph  Henry's  small  staff.  As  they 
returned  from   boundary  surveys,  railroad- 
route   exploration,   and    pathfindlng   efforts, 
the  thousands  of  specimens  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, rocks,  fossils,  and  Indian  lore  deposited 
with   the  Smithsonian   soon  made  this  the 
most  important  center  of  information  con- 
cerning the  American  environment.  The  geo- 
graphical, ecological,  and  temporal  data  at- 
tached to  each  of  these  and  subsequent  speci- 
mens now  provide  essential  ingredients  for 
our  attempts  to  prevent  further  deteriora- 
tion of  our  natural  world,  to  restore  quality 
where  It  has  been   degraded,  and  to  assess 
probable    effects    of    future    environmental 
manipulation. 

For  example,  using  the  National  Collec- 
tions, we  can  establish  the  natural  radiation 
levels  In  organisms  collected  before  nuclear 
weapons  testing,  the  load  of  metallic  com- 
pounds carried  by  them  before  air  pollution 
advanced  to  Its  present  threatening  propor- 
tions, and  the  biochemical  constitution  of 
organisms  before  we  began  releasing  per- 
sistent pesticides  Into  the  environment. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  a  particular 
species,  or  association  of  species,  may  be  an 
Indication  of  water  pollution,  of  chemical 
conditions  of  the  soil,  of  contamination  of 
the  air,  or  of  previous  land  uses.  An  asso- 


ciation of  particular  kinds  of  fossil  organisms 
In  a  bed  of  known  age  Is  the  key  that  unlocks 
our  understanding  of  ancient  environments, 
eons  of  time  before  there  were  intelligent  ob- 
servers. 

In  like  manner,  our  studies,  such  as  the 
one  now  developing  In  arid  southwestern 
Asia,  of  man's  prehistoric  use  of  the  land  tells 
us  much  about  both  natural  and  human  eco- 
logy In  distant  times.  Knowledge  of  the  so- 
cial systems  of  earlier  civilizations,  their  f all- 
xires  and  successes,  provides  us  with  valuable 
baseline  information  with  which  we  approach 
today's  not  dissimilar  problems  of  popula- 
tion control,  land  use.  and  general  environ- 
mental exploitation. 

Similarly,  our  appreciation  of  the  physical 
processes  that  have  formed  the  earth  and  the 
moon  Is  enhanced  by  the  research  of  mineral 
scientists  in  the  Museum,  working  with  the 
largest  meteorite  collection  in  the  world, 
samples  of  lunar  rocks  and  dust,  and  one  of 
the  worlds  most  extensive  reference  collec- 
tions of  rocks,  ores,  and  minerals.  These  and 
50  million  other  specimens  constitute  the 
National  Collections,  this  nation's  chief  (and 
often  only)  resource  for  documenting  our 
knowledge  of  earth's  environment,  past  and 
present,  as  well  as  the  base  for  a  future  ca- 
pability to  predict  the  probable  consequences 
of  major  environmental  manipulations.  The 
staff  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory are  dedicated  to  the  care,  orderly  devel- 
opment, and  data-sharing  of  this  scientific 
treasure- trove. 

With  the  realization  that  this  enormous 
natural  history  collection  and  its  associated 
ecological  Information  constitutes  an  un- 
rivaled national  resource  for  considering  so- 
lutions to  the  dilemmas  affecting  quality  of 
living,  there  comes  the  staggering  recogni- 
tion that  the  estimated  500  million  data- 
items  cannot  be  controlled  and  accessed  by 
conventional,  manual  methods.  Fortunately, 
rapidly  developing  computer  technology  has 
become  available  for  such  applications. 
Museum  programs  are  beginning  to  mature 
that  will  provide  access  to  both  library  and 
specimen  data  in  random,  highly  fiexlble, 
permutatlve  ways  for  the  research  of  Museum 
scientists,  for  biologists  generally,  and  especi- 
ally for  environmentalists.  One  computer  sys- 
tem, especially  developed  for  application  to 
museum  data  storage  and  retrieval,  has  now 
emerged  from  a  three-year  study  conducted 
In  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  supported  by  a  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  contract.  Using  FT- 
71  appropriated  funds,  we  will  begin  the 
implementation  of  that  system  In  a  small 
way.  We  are  working  closely  with  most  of  the 
other  major  natural  history  museums  in  this 
country  to  make  plans  for  an  Interactive, 
national  network  connecting  the  resources 
of  all  Into  one  master  data  base.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  planning  with  the  National 
Museiun  of  Canada  and  the  BritUh  Museum 
of  Natural  History  to  make  the  network 
eventually  international. 

The  natural  sciences  have  a  critical,  basic 
role  to  play  In  the  national  ecological  effort 
to  meet  the  most  urgent  human  problem — 
survival  In  a  decaying  environment  without 
loss  of  our  xinderlying  freedoms.  (Cf.  Na- 
tional Research  Council  report,  "Systematics 
m  Support  of  Biological  Research,"  January 
1970.)  The  National  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory 18  prepared  to  accelerate  the  production 
and  synthesis  of  Information  about  man  and 
his  Burroundings  and  already  several  hun- 
dred publications  appear  each  year  embody- 
ing the  results  of  staff  research.  Most  are 
clearly  supportive  of  ecological  studies  and 
some  are  of  an  advanced  order  of  statistical 
complexity.  There  are  many  long-time  proj- 
ects underway  that  are  going  to  take  con- 
tinuing support,  ranging  from  accounts  of 
the  flora  or  fauna  of  a  region  to  population 
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studies  m  relation  to  various  factors  of  the 
environment.  The  Smlthsonlan-based  and 
National  Science  Foundation-financed  Flora 
North  America  Program  Is  a  good  example  of 
the  basic  studies  that  will  be  very  helpful 
to  sound  resource  management  In  the  future. 
It  will  also  provide  a  research  link  with  the 
Flora  of  Europe  now  underway  and  the 
voltimlnous  Flora  of  the  U.S.SJl.  completed 
only  recently.  On  the  animal  side,  there  Is 
the  project  on  African  mammals  and  their 
parasites,  and  the  study  of  bird  migrations 
between  Africa  and  Southern  Europe  in  re- 
lation to  disease  transmission. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  important  question— 
What  does  the  Museum  have  to  work  with  to 
accomplish  these  goals?  Most  Importantly, 
as  I  have  Indicated,  we  have  an  outstanding 
staff  of  scientists  and  support  people  In  245 
civil  service  positions.  The  ratio  cited  by 
Senator  Goldwater  of  technicians  to  research- 
ers Is  accurate,  less  than  one-to-one.  Even 
when  clerical  and  secretarial  positions  are 
taken  into  account.  It  is  stUl  below  recog- 
nized minimum  support  standards  ("Syste- 
matic Biology:  A  Survey  of  Federal  Programs 
and  Needs."  pp.  28-29  and  44.  published  by 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  May 
1969). 

I  want  to  dwell  on  this  imbalance  a 
moment  because  many  years  ago  we  realized 
that  using  highly  trained,  productive  young 
scientists  to  do  routine,  repetitive  chores  Is 
a  gross  misuse  of  the  scarce  talents  they 
represent.  If  not  criminal  mismanagement  of 
human  resources.  In  the  FY-67  budget  hear- 
ings we  proposed  to  Increase  technical  sup- 
port to  the  level  of  two  technicians  per 
scientist.  Now.  several  years  later  despite  con- 
tinuing efforts  In  the  budgetary  process,  we 
still  do  not  have  the  minimal  ratio.  We  have 
made  some  Improvement  In  the  manner  In 
which  the  abilities  of  ovu:  technicians  are 
organized  and  used.  Several  of  the  Museum's 
departments  have  developed  a  pool-approach. 


that  Is.  reorganization  of  the  department's 
technicians  Into  a  central  group.  This  has 
resulted  in  more  of  the  repetitive  chores 
getting  done  In  a  priority  order  by  people 
who  are  specialists  In  such  work.  This  last 
flexibility  has  been  used  In  what  must  be 
viewed  as  only  a  temporary  palliative,  not  a 
solution.  What  has  actually  happened  Is  that 
the  available  pairs  of  hands,  both  profes- 
sional and  supportive,  are  fewer  now  than 
four  years  ago.  To  Ulustrate.  I'd  like  to  pre- 
sent a  representative  example  of  the  changes 
In  the  fortimes  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History  In  recent  years. 

The  Department  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  Is 
one  of  the  larger  units  and  Is  concerned  with 
biological  studies  of  mammals,  fishes,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  birds.  Its  history  of  re- 
source allotment  and  use  parallels  that  of 
the  Museum  In  this  period. 

In  the  early  1960's  the  four  divisions  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology  were  considerably  smaller 
than  now,  with  a  total  staff  of  twenty,  eight 
of  them  scienUsts.  By  1967  (Table  1)  the 
department  had  doubled  due  to  an  Influx  of 
younger  scientists  and  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  supportive  staff  was  needed  for 
curatlon  so  that  the  fifteen  scientists  might 
pursue  the  research  for  which  they  were 
employed. 

Subsequently,  because  of  resignations  and 
retirements.  Job  freeze  and  job  abolition,  ten 
of  the  positions  filled  In  1965-1967.  when  the 
department  reached  its  high  point,  were  lost. 
Then.  In  1968  while  losses  were  taking  place 
In  ongoing  programs,  two  positions  in  Primate 
Biology,  a  new  Interdepartmental  program, 
were  added.  These  two  positions  are  not 
regarded  as  redeployment  of  existing  person- 
nel resources  but  as  new  positions  in  a  totally 
new  program.  The  scientific  competence  rep- 
resented In  the  ten  lost  poslUons  Is  shown 
In  the  far  right-hand  column. 

The  growth  In  the  collections  (Table  2)  Is 
one  Indication  of  the  increase  In  depart- 


mental work  load  during  that  time.  Other 
departmenUl  reeponslblUUes,  such  as  loans 
and  outside  visitors,  have  also  Increased 
many-fold.  A  recent  report  from  the  natural 
history  museiuns  of  the  country  revealed 
that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  coUecUons 
borrowed  from  aU  museums  for  study  each 
year  are  from  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  These  facts  indicate  an 
enormous  work  load  but  what  did  Vertebrate 
Zoology  have  with  which  to  do  Its  part  of 
the  job?  „  . , 

On  the  basis  of  non-salary  funds  available, 
the  department  Is  now  at  about  the  same 
level  It  was  In  1965  (Table  3) .  The  allotment 
increased  well  In  1966  and  1967  but  during 
the  last  three  years  has  dropped  sUghtly 
below  the  1965  total,  so  that  It  has  not  even 
kept  pace  with  the  Increased  cost  of  living. 
In  addition,  the  department  now  has  to  buy 
things  out  of  Its  $35,000  which  It  did  not 
buy  in  1965:  $5,000  worth  of  cases,  nearly 
$5,000  worth  of  bottles,  computer  time, 
zeroxlng.  and  manuscript  typing. 

Care  of  the  National  CoUectlons  Is  a  prime 
responslbUity  and  money  from  research  aUo- 
catlons  has  been  put  into  curatlon  In  this 
example.  The  amounts  expended  for  curatlon 
have  grown,  mainly  because  of  purchases  of 
bottles  and  cases,  but  to  compensate,  the 
department  has  had  to  cut  funds  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  such  as  traps,  vials,  and 
skeleton  boxes.  The  graph  (Pigtu-e  1)  demon- 
strates the  increasing  use  of  Federal  funds 
in  support  of  the  collecUons  at  the  expense 
of  research.  Contracts  for  Illustrating  scien- 
tific publications  and  other  purposes  are 
down  to  57%  of  what  they  were  In  1966  and 
supplies  and  equipment  are  down  about  41%. 
Currently  the  department  U  able  to  allow 
each  scientist  only  $460  for  travel  and  $200 
worth  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  re- 
search each  year,  a  total  less  than  the  re- 
search support  often  provided  to  advanced 
graduate  students  1 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 
TABLE  l.^UMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  POSITIONS  FISCAL  YEAR  1965-70 


Division 


IMS 


1«7 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Number 
positions  lost 

from  hifhest  ,  ^ 

total    Competence  lost 


Mammals: 

Professional 

Technical 

Secretarial 

Primatology '... 

Professional... 

Technical 

Secretarial 

Birds: 

Professional 

Technical 

Secretarial 

Reptiles  and  amphibians: 

Professional ... 

Technical 

Secretarial 

Fishes: 

Professional... 

Technical 

Secretarial 

Onice  of  Chairman: 

Administrative 

Secretarial 

Technician-laborer... 


4 

2 
2 

2 
1 
1 

6 
5 

1 


Total. 
Total. 


35 


40 


2  2  2  1    S.E.  Asia  specialist 

S  S  5 

1  f  1  1    Clerk-typisL 

"(i) <i) (i):::::::::::iij 

(i) (i) (i):::::::::::::: 

•  •31    System  evoiutionisL 

•  5  2 

fill    Clerk-typtsL 

I        !        IEEE 

«  c  5  1    Shark  specialist 

f  c  5  2    Curatorial  assistant 

Jill    Clerk-typist 

1  *  i'  Secretory. 

J i 1  1    Specimen  preparalor. 

It  3i  iT  io 

(2)  (2)  (2) 


I  New  proiram,  not  included  in  Department  base. 


TABLE  2.-GR0WTH  OF  COLLECTIONS  FISCAL  YEARS  1965-69 


Mammals 


rishts 


Reptiles- 
•lapliibians 


Birds 


Fiscal  year  1965 

Fiscal  year  1969 

Percent  imwth........ •... 


325,746 

411,300 

26 


1,791,877 

2,106.958 

17.5 


161.564 

172.609 

6.8 


514.20$ 

537. 0B4 

4.5 
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Curation 

Researcli 

Fisul  year 

Cases 

Bottles 

Tanning 

Olhef 
supplies 
and  equip- 
ment 

SubtoUl 

Contr. 

Computer 

Xerox 

MTST 

Other 
supplies 
and  equip- 
ment 

Travel 

SubtoUl 

Total 

1965 

66 

3.013 
4,128 
4,067 
3,300 
3.500 
750 

9.793 
8,809 
13.131 
8,009 
3.955 
7,064 

12,872 
12,937 
17,283 
14,351 
16,880 
17,602 

9,343  . 
9,578  . 
8,388  . 
6.325 
5.700 
5,300 

7,385 
11,165 
15.362 
5,527 
5,022 
3.158 

6.000 
6.320 
5,967 
5.297 
4.515 
6.060 

22,728 
27.063 
29.717 
20.049 
17.520 
17,348 

35,600 

40,000 

1967 

1968 

1969 

;J70 

5.565' 

5.000 

85 
3.042 
3,861) 
4.788 

47,000 

1,100 
500 
700 

1,800  . 

1,300 

1,000 

34,400 

4S3 

1.140 

34.400 
34.950 

From  this  example  the  reasons  for  my  com- 
ments quoted  by  Senator  Ooldwater  may  t>e 
more  apparent — that  the  museum  had  Us 
back  to  the  wall,  that  we  are  In  some  real 
danger  or  missing  forever  constantly  occur- 
ring opportunities  to  participate  In  or  Inltl- 
ftt«  research  which  can  contribute  Impor- 
tuitly  to  solutions  of  national  problems.  I 
cannot  sit  by  complacently  and  see  that  hap- 
pen. But  let  me  elaborate  a  bit  on  the  con- 
tention that  the  Museum  Is  In  real  straits. 
We  now  use  well  above  90  percent  of  our 
total  Museum  budget  for  salaries  and  bene- 
fits, leaving  less  than  10  percent  for  all  the 
research  support,  the  equipment  for  both 
research  and  curation,  the  travel  for  field 
studies,  and  the  mcreaslng  amounts  of  what 
was  once  provided  by  the  service  divisions  of 
the  Smithsonian.  The  Museum's  annual  in- 
creases In  appropriated  funds  has  regularly 
been  below  a  7  percent  minimal  cost-of-Uv- 
Ing  Increase.  The  several  across-the-board 
salary  Increases,  the  merit- based  adjustments 
of  stafl  incomes  over  the  past  few  years,  taken 
with  budget  Increments  below  the  Increased 
costs  of  doing  business,  result  In  ever  larger 
proportions  of  the  total  funds  being  used 
Just  to  malnUln  the  excellent  group  of  peo- 
ple we  have. 

But  the  Museimi  can  provide  them  less 
each  year  In  the  way  of  research  travel, 
equipment,  research  assistants,  and  publi- 
cation. It  Is  trae  that  the  Musevim  staff 
receives  some  research  support  through 
grants  and  contracts  but  these  are  by  nature 
for  very  specific,  limited  purposes.  Such 
funds  do  not  buy  the  supplies  and  equip- 
ment the  departments  need  nor  does  any 
of  the  overhead  come  to  ua  directly.  Without 
a  substantial  Increas'  in  the  Museum's 
budget  this  present  year,  staffln?  would  have 
to  be  reduced  and.  Inevitably,  many  of  the 
best  of  all  classes  of  employees  would  leave 
first.  If  this  should  be  permitted  to  happen. 
I  believe  the  credlbUlty  of  the  Institution 
as  a  responsible  employer  would  suffer  and 
certainly  the  science  contributions  I  have 
alluded  to  will  not  be  realized. 

At  various  points  In  these  hearings  we 
have  discussed  the  subject  of  collections, 
so  I  would  like  to  take  this  opporttinlty  to 
answer  questions  we  are  often  asked:  Why 
do  biologists  need  so  many  collections?  Why 
should  the  National  Collections  continue  to 
Increase?  Is  there  any  policy  governing  the 
growth? 

Whether  human  skeletons  or  other  kinds 
of  specimens,  the  diversity  and  variability 
of  nature  is  basic  to  the  answers.  If  we  could 
summon  up  the  Ancient  Greeks  who  re- 
pelled Persian  onslaughts  and  created  the 
themes  of  our  own  society,  or  the  American 
Indian  builders  of  the  great  mldwestern 
mounds,  we  could  study  directly  their  health, 
diseases,  physiques,  and  so  forth.  Lacking 
that  sort  of  magic  recall  of  past  p>eople8, 
we  can  read  a  physical  biography  in  their 
skeletal  remains  and  reconstruct  much  of 
the  history  of  the  culture  represented.  But 
one,  a  few,  or  even  a  hundred  skeletons  may 
not  t>e  sufficient  to  provide  a  sound  statistical 
base  for  interpreting  the  natural  variation 
one  finds  within  any  human  population. 
Similarly,  among  other  animal;,  and  plantef 
to  understand  an  organism -group,  which  by 
Its  very  nature  Is  variable  from  one   Indi- 


vidual to  another,  the  scientist  must  be  able 
to  look  at  a  large  sample.  Only  in  this  way 
is  useful  scientific  classification  possible  and 
It  is  on  classification  that  all  other  knowl- 
edge of  an  organism  is  structured  for  effec- 
tive retrieval.  In  one  form  or  another,  classi- 
fication based  on  the  gathering,  organizing, 
and  Interpreting  all  knowledge  about  man, 
other  organisms,  and  rocks  Is  the  chief  ac- 
tivity of  the  Museum  staff  and  most  of  us 
are  called  taxonomlsts  or  systematic  biolo- 
gists. 

Another  reason  for  large  nimibers  of  col- 
lections has  to  do  with  blogeography.  Most 
kinds  of  plants  and  animals  occur  over  con- 
siderable areas  of  the  earth — from  a  few 
counties  in  extent  to  around  the  world — 
and  a  large  collection  of  biological  materials 
of  what  appear  to  be  very  similar  items  is  the 
only  way  to  learn  and  doctunent  their  dis- 
tribution. Also,  the  availability  of  large  col- 
lections, series  from  the  full  geographic  range 
of  a  group  of  species  enables  the  scientist  to 
assess  environmental  change  in  different 
areas  through  historical  times,  or  to  describe 
the  evolution  of  environments  through  study 
of  fossil  organisms.  Oeographlc  relationshii>s 
are  likewise  Important  in  locating  organisms 
for  biological  control  of  noxious  pests  and 
weeds  to  replace  pesticide  control. 

As  the  Nation's  biologists,  including  our 
own,  become  ever  more  deeply  involved  in 
ecological  research,  these  collections  Increase 
enormously  in  research  value,  for  they  are  the 
documentary  baseline  for  the  living  part  of 
our  environment  in  prebomb,  preperslstent- 
pestlclde,  prelndustrlal  periods  of  hour  his- 
tory when  the  air  was  not  loaded  with  lead 
and  our  waters  with  mercury  compounds. 

The  univerlstles  and  other  centers  that 
study  and  care  for  such  collections  do  not, 
indeed  cannot,  maintain  the  large  natural 
history  collections  American  scientists  must 
have.  This  was  recognized  long  ago  by  the 
legislation  that  established  the  U.S.  National 
Museum  as  the  Federal  depository  for  these 
documentary  materials  and,  quite  properly, 
other  similar  centers  look  to  us  for  leadership 
and  help.  If  adequate  space  and  support  Is 
not  provided  for  the  national  collections — 
and  space  is  a  serious  problem — the  problem 
will  not  go  away,  nor  will  someone  else  do 
the  job.  It  just  wont  be  done  and  U.S. 
science  will  suffer. 

Tou  will  be  Interested  in  a  sample  listing 
of  some  of  the  large  collections  that  have 
come  to  us  over  the  past  5  years  from  the 
university  community.  But  first,  let  me  em- 
I>hasize  a  very  Important  point — we  are  not 
the  undiscriminating  recipient  of  anything 
and  everything  others  want  to  dispose  of.  We 
regularly  reject  large  numbers  of  collections 
that  do  not  meet  the  high  standards  of  data 
quality  we  have  Insisted  upon  for  years.  If 
a  collection  Is  valuable  but  not  up  to  what 
we  feel  the  national  collections  should  accept 
for  one  reason  or  another,  we  do  our  best 
to  find  the  specimens  a  useful  home  In 
another  museum  or  in  a  teaching  collection. 
We  have  criteria  for  growth  of  the  collections 
and  we  apply  them. 

From  University  of  Michigan,  crayfishes. 

University  of  Florida,  fishes. 

University  of  Kansas,  freshwater  mollusks 
and  crayfishes. 


Goucher  College,  plants,  minerals,  archeo- 
loglcal  artifacts,  etc. 

University  of  Maryland,  amphibians  (sala- 
manders). 

Washington  University  (St.  Louis) ,  himian 
skeletal  collection. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  tertiary  fossils. 

Yale  University,  bryophytes. 

In  addition,  the  Museum  Is  the  official  de- 
pository for  the  study  collections  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  entomologists,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  ichthyologists, 
manunalogists,  and  ornithologists,  and  the 
Geological  Survey's  paleontologists,  all  of 
whom  share  the  Natural  History  building 
with  us.  Also,  the  Mohole  cores  and  the  col- 
lections from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion managed  Antarctic  program  are  accepted 
by  us  as  a  part  of  our  legislated  responsibil- 
ity to  other  Federal  programs.  Additionally, 
the  support  of  university  biology  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  other  Federal 
agencies  oftentimes  results  in  demands  on 
the  Museum  for  preservation  of  the  collec- 
tions that  document  these  research  projects. 
Because  study  of  pollen  at  successive  rock 
layers  helps  locate  new  oil  reserves,  oil  com- 
panies employ  pollen  specialists  who  deposit 
the  documentary  microscope  slides  with  the 
Museum  for  preservation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  mention  Tale 
University's  Record  Wood  Collection  as  an 
example  of  a  research  resotirce  that  should 
have  come  to  the  National  Herbarium  but 
did  not.  Because  of  the  lack  of  funds  and 
space,  that  collection  Is  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
loat  to  science  but  as  the  world's  largest 
collection  of  tropical  woods  with  voucher 
specimens.  It  would  have  greatly  strength- 
ened the  present  wood  collection  in  the 
National  Herbarium  and  the  research 
thereon. 

Now  1  should  like  to  comment  on  a  couple 
of  the  other  matters  discussed  by  Senator 
Ooldwater  that  are  not  Included  In  the  pre- 
ceding remarks. 

The  Importance  of  the  resolution  of  the 
body  called  the  Smithsonian  council  perhaps 
might  not  be  fully  appreciated,  so  I  want  to 
call  it  to  your  attention  again.  The  members 
are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among 
the  leaders  of  all  branches  of  knowledge  and 
only  a  few  of  the  present  group  would  char- 
acterize themselves  as  specialists  in  the 
natural  sciences.  For  these  reasons,  it  Is 
especially  significant  that  the  first  substan- 
tive resolution  ever  adopted  by  the  council 
recognized  the  current  potential  peril  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum. 

With  respect  to  the  services  available  to  us 
and  other  bureaus,  I  may  point  out  that  the 
buildings  management  department  Is  now 
able  to  do  only  the  most  necessary  mainte- 
nance because  of  their  reduced  budget.  For 
example,  a  recent  memorandum  to  me  pre- 
sented what  has  become  a  frequent  situa- 
tion— if  the  scientific  department  concerned 
wants  the  air-conditioning  in  one  of  its  rooms 
to  function  properly,  the  department  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  it  out  of  the  meager  funds 
available  for  nousalary  costs.  Another  exam- 
ple is  the  fact  that  many  Items  the  Museum 
departments  must  now  buy,  without  a  budget 
Increase,  were  earlier  a  part  of  the  supply 
division's  Inventory. 
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On  the  question  of  the  condition  of  ani- 
mals on  exhibit,  I  can  say  that  no  one  Is 
more  conscious  of  the  problem  than  we  In 
the  Museum,  so  I  am  especially  pleased  with 
current  developments  that  will  alleviate  the 
problem  to  some  extent. 

The  general  exhibit  of  mammals  is  ad- 
mittedly In  need  of  renovation.  A  number  of 
the  displays  need  to  be  replaced  because  the 
specimens  are  old,  and  because  there  have 
been  changes  in  public  concern  and  Interest 
since  their  installation. 

In  pleasant  contrast,  the  hall  of  North 
American  mammals  and  the  habitat  displays 
of  African  mammals  collected  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  are  in  good  condition. 

We  do  have  two  research-  specimen  prepar- 
ators  in  the  Department  of  Vertebrate  2kx>l- 
ogy,  one  for  mammal  study-skins  and  the 
other  for  mammal  skeletons.  In  1965  we  had 
four  preparators  but  had  to  cut  back  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  funds.  Bird  skins  are 
now  prepared  by  a  general  technician  who  Is, 
however,  quite  capable.  Since  last  fall  we 
have  been  seeking  to  redeploy  a  maintenance 
position  so  that  we  could  recruit  a  general 
vertebrate  preparator  and  we  think  we  have 
found  a  good  candidate. 

As  you  know,  the  Museum  has  both  an  ex- 
hibit and  a  research  orientation  and  the 
prepcu-atlon  of  materials  differs  depending 
on  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  It 
has  been  found  that  freeee-drylng  is  the  best 
technique  for  preparing  small  animals  for 
display,  rather  than  laborious  taxidermy 
techniques  that  cazmot  produce  better 
moimts  than  the  freeze-drled  whole  animal. 
It  is  more  economical  to  contract  for  any 
sizable  taxidermy  Job  than  to  have  a  full- 
time  taxidermist  Incompletely  utilized. 

Another  development  which  will  help  is 
th  i  recent  creation  of  a  nucleus  for  a  mainte- 
nance team  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 
that  will  be  concerned  with  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  exhibits.  We  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  positions  to  accomplish  this  very 
important  task,  without  success.  In  despera- 
tion, we  have  Just  decided  to  tise  part  of 
the  time  of  a  few  people  for  the  job  and  let 
other  work  go  undone.  It  should  be  a  much 
larger  group  and  new  positions  will  have  to 
be  sought  again  for  the  purpose;  however. 
It  is  a  start. 

In  summary,  let  me  stress  that  In  these 
brief  words  I  have  only  begtin  to  character- 
ize the  great  diversity  of  interests  and  qual- 
ity of  the  science  produced  by  the  Museum 
staff.  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  can.  Indeed  mtist,  con- 
tribute to  a  new  levri  of  quality  of  life  for 
all  our  people.  With  your  help,  with  the 
sincere  concern  of  citizens  and  lawmakers 
like  yourselves,  we  will  succeed. 


VEXING      INTERNATIONAL      PROB- 
LEMS PACINa  THE  NATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  Prof. 
Stefan  Possony,  director  of  the  interna- 
tional studies  program  at  the  Hoover 
Institute  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace 
at  Stanford  University,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  prepare  for  me  a  series  of 
memorandums  setting  forth  his  views  on 
various  aspects  of  the  most  vexing  In- 
ternational problems  facing  this  Nation. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  be  exposed  to 
Professor  Possony 's  thinking,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  two  of  his  memo- 
randums be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follow : 

Craftek  X — ^Limited  oh  MASsrvx  Mass 
Mttkdeb? 

There  is  strong  sentiment  In  the  Senate  for 
the  ratification  of  the  genocide  convention. 


However,  it  is  worth  noting  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  convention,  the  mass  killing  of  a 
social  class,  such  as  Stalin's  "Uquldatlon  of 
the  Kulaks",  Is  not  considered  as  genocide, 
nor  is  the  systematic  killing  of  political  par- 
ties, e.g.  Stalin's  mass  purge  of  the  CPSU. 
Since  social  classes  threatened  by  mass  mur- 
der may  be  larger  than  ethnic  or  religious 
groups,  this  omission  in  the  convention  is 
inexcusable;  and  a  good  example  of  the  dull- 
ness of  our  diplomatic  tactics. 

The  convention,  while  committing  the  sig- 
natories to  "prevent  and  punish"  this  inter- 
national crime,  does  not  call  for  international 
enforcement  against  a  state  practicing  geno- 
cide. But  we  certainly  would  be  opposed  to 
genocide  on  the  clearest  moral  grounds. 

Morality  may  be  a  stronger  argument  than 
strategic  requirement  and  "vital  national 
interest".  Actually,  the  upholding  of 
moraUty  is  a  most  vital  Interest  of  this  na- 
tion. Many  of  us  feel  obligated  to  advocate 
help  to  Israel  becatise,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
fall  of  that  country  would  result  in  genocide. 
But  why  should  the  U.S.  care  to  Isecome  an 
accomplice  in  genocide  by  turning  over  pro- 
spective victims  to  communist  exterminators 
in  Vietnam? 

There  is  a  fad  among  American  students  to 
identify  war  with  genocide,  which  is  nonsense 
and  not  in  line  with  the  meaning  of  the 
genocide  convention.  But  there  is  a  cam- 
paign to  foist  genocide  crimes  upon  the 
United  States.  This  campaign  Is  part  of  the 
self -Induced  demoralization  process  and  of 
defeatism,  a  subject  which  I  will  discuss 
later. 

The  U.S.  Is  not  dependent  upon  Middle 
Eastern  oil;  Europe,  the  Common  Market,  and 
Japan  are.  With  the  partial  exception  of 
Britain,  the  allies  who  need  that  oil  dont  do 
much  for  the  defense  of  Israel.  For  that  mat- 
ter, at  this  time  we  are  the  only  power  which 
Is  able  to  prevent  still  another  Jewish 
genocide.  Natvirally,  we  also  do  have  strong 
reasons  based  on  our  own  national  Interests 
which  compel  us  to  contain  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East. 

By  the  same  token,  communism  mtist  be 
contained  everywhere,  not  just  where  the 
Soviets  support  the  Arabs.  Communism  must 
be  contained  because  it  alms  to  liquidate 
certain  social  classes,  notably  the  "capital- 
ists", the  landholders,  the  middle  and  upper 
class  peasants,  broad  groups  of  intellectuals, 
and  whomsoever  they  designate.  Note  that 
dissident  party  members  also  are  threatened. 
In  Asia,  at  any  rate,  the  period  of  purges  Is 
not  over — China's  "cultural  revolution"  in- 
cluded killing  on  a  large  scale. 

This  remains  true  despite  the  fact  that 
the  news  has  not  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
academic  universe. 

Liquidation  of  social  classes  doeent  nec- 
essarily mean  that  all  members  of  the  os- 
tracized groups  will  be  killed,  but  It  does 
mean  many  will  be  executed,  and  others  will 
be  put  into  concentration  camps  and  worked 
to  death;  and  stlU  others  will  be  subjected  to 
extreme  hardships.  A  certain  percentage  may 
escape  serious  trouble,  but  on  the  basis  of 
existing  historical  precedents  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  famUy  belonging  to  the  "hostile 
classes"    will   escape    unscathed. 

President  Nixon  stated  on  April  30,  1970, 
that  if  we  were  to  desert  the  South  Viet- 
namese, we  would  "expose  them  to  the 
slaughter  and  savagery  which  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  inflicted  on  htmdreds  of 
thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  who  chose 
freedom  when  the  communists  took  over 
North  Vietnam  In  1954".  On  November  3, 
1969,  Mr.  Nixon  placed  the  number  of  those 
murdered  at  60,000  and  stated  that  "Tiun- 
dreds  of  thousands  more  died  in  slave  labor 
camps". 

These  statements  have  been  the  target  of 
criticism,  on  the  ground  that  there  really 
wasn't  a  blood  bath.  Professor  George  McT. 
Kahln  of  Cornell  thinks,  according  to  the 


New  York  Times  of  May  12.  1970,  that  "per- 
haps 10,000  to  15,000  may  have  died"  When 
a  peasant  revolt  was  "harshly  repressed"  in 
1955  and  1956.  (Congressional  Record,  May  19, 
1970,  p.  16081.)  Mr.  Clark  Clifford  calls  this 
the  "best  estimate"  but  falls  to  indicate  why 
the  other  estimates  are  bad.  Senator  Allott 
has  dealt  with  this  numbers  game  or  the 
purge  body  count  most  effectively  on  May  31, 
1970.  (Congressional  Record,  p.  16520.) 

The  dispute  on  whether  the  purges  took 
place  In  1954  or  in  1955-6  is  irrelevant.  The 
relevant  question  Is  whether  mass  murders 
have  occurred  or  not.  Any  time  attention  is 
riveted  on  such  an  irrelevancy,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  critics  are  attempting  a  diver- 
sion. 

The  whole  approach  of  singling  out  one 
particular  massacre  is  Indicative  of  well-nigh 
incredible  Ignorance  of  communist  realities. 
If  there  were  an  occasional  massacre  and  if 
the  masstM;res  were  designed  to  repress  a  re- 
bellion, such  as  resistance  against  a  harsh 
agrarian  reform,  communist  dictatorships 
would  not  be  much  different  from  other  re- 
pressive regimes  in  history.  Both  communist 
dictatorships  are  institutionalized  terror  sys- 
tems and  their  terror  Is  executed  on  a  perma- 
nent every-day  basis,  according  to  estab- 
lished procedures. 

This  does  not  mean  that,  quantitatively, 
terror  always  is  at  a  peak  or  that  lulls  In 
temoT  are  Impossible.  Actually,  such  lulls  are 
parts  of  the  procedure.  But  each  communist 
dictatorship  is  structtired  in  such  a  way  that 
large  scale  exterminations  can  be  carried  out 
whenever  the  communist  rulers  find  this 
necessary. 

It  would  be  quite  reasonable  to  state  that 
terror  in  North  Vietnam  reached  one  peak 
during  1956.  but  anyone  who  denies  that 
there  possibly  could  have  been  mass  ex- 
terminations during  1954  and  1965,  Is  making 
unsubstantiated  statements.  Otu'  knowledge 
about  terror  in  North  Vietnam  is  deficient, 
and  we  may  hope  that  it  always  was  kept  at 
a  low  leveL  But  this  does  not  change  the 
character  of  the  Hanoi  dictatorship  as  that  of 
terroristic  totalitarianism. 

The  communists  behaved  terroristically 
even  d\irlng  the  Viet  Mlnh  period.  Thus,  rep- 
utable observers  have  reported  about  a  one- 
month  Viet  Mlnh  tMTor  campaign  in  Saigon 
during  1946.  (Lucien  Bodard.  The  Quickaand 
War:  Prelude  to  Vietnam,  Boston,  Atlantlo 
Monthly  Press,  1963,  p.  11.)  Joseph  Buttlnger, 
the  first  expert  on  Vietnam  in  the  United 
States,  talked  about  a  "communist  policy  of 
killing  all  true  nationalist  opponents  of  the 
Viet  Mlnh,"  which  had  "deep  and  lasting 
political  consequences  for  the  future  of  Viet- 
nam" and  was  "one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
weakness  of  the  non-communist  national 
movement."  (Vietnam:  A  Dragon  Embattled, 
New  Tork.  Praeger,  1967,  pp  276-6.  412.)  Ac- 
cording to  Harvey  Smith,  the  North  Viet- 
namese communists  began  purging  landlords 
in  1955.  (Area  Handbook  Jor  North  Vietnam, 
Washington,  D.C..  American  University  For- 
eign Areas  Studies,  1967,  p.  63.) 

The  fact  \s  that  the  land  reform  program 
was  carried  out  in  two  successive  campaigns. 
(Hoang  Van  Chi,  From  Colonialism  to  Com- 
munism: A  Case  History  of  North  Vietnam, 
New  York,  Praeger,  1964.)  The  first  campaign 
was  the  land  rent  reduction  campaign  1958 
and  1964,  the  second  the  land  reform  cam- 
paign 1954  and  1966.  The  second  campaign 
was  interrupted  in  1955  to  keep  down  the 
mass  exodus  durmg  "the  300  day  period  laid 
down  by  the  Geneva  Agreements  to  afford 
freedom  of  movement  between  the  two 
zones".  After  the  exodus  was  ended,  the 
commtinlsts  "merged  the  two  campaign*  Into 
one"  and  accomplished  their  programs  "by  a 
single  wave  of  terror".  "These  two  campaigns 
had  but  one  purpose,  namely,  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  land  owning  class."  In  both  cam- 
paigns the  same  techniques  were  used,  the 
only  notable  difference  being  the  degree  of 
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violence."  The  first  campaign  was  Intended 
to  suppress  the  wealthier  of  the  village 
bourgeoisie,  who  were  described  as  the  "prin- 
cipal reactionaries'  .  .  .  The  second  campaign 
was  aimed  at  the  remainder  of  the  village 
bourgeoisie,  described  as  "secondary  reac- 
tionaries'." 

The  two  campaigns  were  carried  through 
in  fife  successive  waves  each  one  In  a  stra- 
tegically placed  area".  They  were  carried  out 
by  special  teams  of  cadres  carefully  trained 
In  China  and  having  first-hand  experience 
In  Chinese  land  refonn".  Deaths  occurred  be- 
cause of  executions,  mortality  In  Jails  and 
camps,  suicides  and  starvation  owing  to  the 
"Isolation  policy".  (Hoang  Van  Chi,  pp.  163- 
168.) 

The  method  of  the  mass  killings,  essentially 
the  same  as  has  been  practiced  in  China, 
went  through  the  following  stages:  Popula- 
tion classification.'  classification  of  landlords, 
extortion  of  money  and  valuables,  crime  reve- 
lation", denunciation  sessions,  trials  and 
convictions,  and  isolations 

The  great  terror  campaign  in  North  Viet- 
nam l>egan  In  1953.  (Dennis  T.  Duncanson. 
Government  and  Revolution  in  Vietnam, 
London.  Oxford  University  Prees.  1968, 
p.  173f.)  According  to  Donald  Lancaster 
(The  Emancipation  of  French  Indochina, 
London,  Oxford  University  Preas,  1961. 
p.  377f.) ,  13.000  victims  of  the  operaUon  were 
released  from  fOTced  labor  camps  in  Decem- 
ber 1956.  The  number  of  those  who  had  been 
murdered  was  unofficially  eetlmated  at  be- 
tween 10.000  and  15.000."' 

Mr.  Lancaster's  estimate  Is  now  given 
much  play  but  It  has  no  firmer  basis  than 
other  estlmatea.  Gerard  Tongas,  a  French 
profeasor  who  remained  In  Hanoi  until  1959, 
claims  to  have  accurate  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  "butchery"  connected  with 
the  land  reform  restated  In  100,000  deaths. 
All  those  flgiires  may  very  well  be  wrong. 
They  could  be  lower — but  they  also  could 
be  higher.  There  Is  no  way  to  determine  the 
exact  toll. 

It  Is  erroneous  to  discuss  the  problem  as 
though  mass  exterminations  resulted  only 
from  land  reform.  For  example,  we  know 
that  oppositional  Intellectuals  were  sent  Into 
the  mountains  to  live  among  tribesmen.  It 
Is  fair  to  assume  that  many  of  those  Intellec- 
tuals never  returned. 

The  data  show  that  terror  was  not  re- 
stricted Just  to  1956  and  It  was  not  merely 
a  method  to  repress  a  peasant  rebellion. 

The  crucial  question  Is  this:  Have  there 
been  mass  murders?  Even  the  critics  and 
skeptics  don't  deny  this  fact.  "According  to 
refugees  who  reached  Saigon  In  1967,  the 
whole  countryside  of  North  Vietnam  was 
white  with  the  turbans  of  mourners.*' 

Another  dispute  has  arisen  about  the  niun- 
ber  of  Catholics  who  left  North  Vietnam  after 
the  Geneva  partition.  Mr.  Clark  Clifford  took 
up  the  cudgels  on  this  one.  {Congressional 
Record,  May  18,  1970,  p.  16899.)  "The  figure 
of  one  million  and  a  half  Catholics  who 
fled  to  the  South,  referred  to  by  President 
Nlxon  .  .  .  ,  Is  Incorrect  .  .  .  The  number  Is 
754,710."  What  accuracy! 

This  finding  Is  supposedly  "slgnlfl- 
cant":  "There  are  still  living  In  North 
Vietnam  today  approximately  80<  ,000  Catho- 
lics. There  are  also  Catholics  among  the  lead- 


ership of  the  National  Liberation  Front  In 
South  Vietnam." ' 

One  wonders  whether  Mr.  Clifford  ever 
heard  of  the  fact  that  most  members  of  the 
Italian.  Polish,  Austrian,  and  French  CP 
are  nominally  Catholics  and  that  Stalin 
studied  for  the  priesthood  In  the  Orthodox 
Church.  The  Vietnamese  communists  refer 
to  Catholics  as  "superstitious  remnants  of 
the  old  order"  {Conffressional  Record,  May 
21,  1970,  p.  16510.) 

The  amazed  discovery  that  not  all  Catho- 
lics fled  from  North  Vietnam  Is  extraor- 
dinarily naive.  There  are  Catholics  and 
Catholics.  We  don't  know  how  many  Catho- 
lics have  been  suppressed  since  1964,  how 
many  have  abandoned  their  faith,  and  how 
many  are  wearing  camouflage.  In  any  eveL.t. 
an  exodus  of  half  (or  two-thirds)  of  a  given 
social  group  Is  a  very  rare  event  In  modern 
history,  especially  If  such  mass  migration 
occurred  in  a  'hort  period.  This  migration 
Involved  approximately  S^c  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation— what  would  we  think  If  10  million 
Americans  left  the  U.S.  within  a  few  weeks?  » 
The  implication  of  Mr.  Clifford's  "correc- 
tion" Is  that,  eifter  all,  Catholocism  Is  some- 
what alien  to  Asian  culture  and  that  the 
communists  accommodate  with  the  Bud- 
dhists or  whatever  Asian  religion  he  may  have 
in  mind.  I  forego  a  discussion  of  religion  In 
North  Vietnam.  But  I  do  want  to  recall  that 
the  communists  carried  out  very  oruel  and 
complete  persecutions  oif  Buddhists  in  Mon- 
golia and  Tibet.  While  some  Buddhists  Join 
or  sympathize  with  communism  and  others 
don't,  the  Buddhist  religion  is  Just  as  Incom- 
patible with  the  communist  doctrine  as  is 
Catholicism.  And  it  Isn't  Just  the  Catholics 
who  resist  communism  In  South  Vietnam. 
In  Europe  the  question  has  arisen  whether 
the  nazls  really  gassed  six  million  Jews  or  a 
significantly  lower  number.  There  have  been 
occasional  voices  who  asserted  that  no  Jew 
was  killed  In  an  extermination  program  but 
no  one,  including  most  of  the  apologists  for 
the  nazls,  takes  this  denial  seriously.  It  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  historical  question 
whether  the  Jewish  death  toll  really  was  six 
million,  and  it  is  a  proper  task  to  establish 
the  exact  number. 

The  most  thorough  Job  on  this  question 
was  done  by  Paul  Rasslnler  In  Le  Drame  des 
Juifs  Europiens  (Paris,  1964),  Rasslnler 
spent  19  months  In  nazl  camps  and  he  was 
a  socialist,  hence  he  did  not  aim  to  white- 
wash the  nazls.  His  conclusion  is  that  the 
toll  of  extermination  was  1.5  million,  possibly 
as  low  as  900,000. 

It  must  be  observed  that  with  the  German 
archives  accessible  to  the  author,  with  in- 
formation worked  up  by  Jewish  agencies,  and 
numerous  other  data,  including  claims  for 
compensation,  Rasslnler  found  It  impossible 
to  establish  an  exact  number.  All  I  can  say 
Is  that  I  devoutly  hope  the  lowest  figruree 
is  the  most  accurate. 

Rasslnler's  "lowest"  and  "reasonable" 
figures  can  be  compared  with  Mr.  Kahln's 
"best  estimate"  and  Mr.  Nixon's  figure. 

BLOOD   BATH   TOLL 

Nazis 
Low  count:  1  victim  per  300  of  population.* 
High  count:'  1  victim  per  200  of  popula- 
tion. 


North  Vietnamese  Communists 
Low  count:  1  victim  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion. 

High  count:  1  victim  per  150'  of  popula- 
tion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  nazl  figures 
cover  some  4  years,  while  the  Vietnamese 
figures  apply  only  to  the  massacre  of  1956. 
This  was  the  massacre  about  which  General 
Vo  Nguyen  Oiap  said:  "We  .  .  .  executed  too 
many  honest  people  .  .  .  Worse  still,  torture 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  practice 
during  parly  reorganization." " 

If  statistics  of  this  sort  are  disputed,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  historical  accuracy  but 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  policy,  I  sub- 
mit that  such  macabre  arguments  are  use- 
less and  nauseating.  To  determine  policy, 
accuracy  is  Impossible,  because  the  facts  are 
only  partially  kncwn;  and  utterly  unneces- 
sary,  because  precise  numbers  do  not  affect 
the  nature  of  the  crime.  To  define  the  char- 
acter of  the  nazl  regime,  it  was  merely  nec- 
essary to  find  out  wua'  'be  nazls  stated  offi- 
cially and  what  their  polv'ty  was.  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  existence  cf  concentration  and 
extermination  camps,  and  to  establish  that 
people.  In  whatever  numbers,  were  trans- 
ported to  those  camps  and  never  were  found 
again.  A  few  witnesses  and  a  few  confes- 
sions on  a  few  murders  clinched  the  case. 
Needless  to  say  that  extermination  was  not 
only  applied  to  Jews  and  Gypsies  but  to 
other  groups  as  well. 

The  case  of  soviet  extermination  policies 
also  is  well  established,  although  soviet  filea 
are  not  available.  What,  for  example,  would 
one  expect  is  the  life  expectancy  of  a  prisoner 
in  a  camp  on  Novaya  Zemlya? 

With  respect  to  Vietnam,  all  the  basic  In- 
formation that  needs  to  be  known  was  put 
in  the  record  by  Senator  Allott  in  the  form 
of  official  Hanoi  broadcasts.  North  Viet- 
namese legislation,  and  the  formulation  of 
the  concept  of  "blood  debt".  There  are, 
moreover,  witnesses  of  exterminations  in  the 
North  and  of  exterminations  In  the  South, 
like  m  Hu6,  as  well  as  corpora  delicti.  (In 
Red  China  mass  executions  are  often  put  on 
TV.)  The  terroristic  or  criminal  character  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  regime,  therefore,  la 
Just  as  firmly  established  as  that  of  the  nazl 
and  soviet  regimes.  Note  that  the  United 
States  had  no  doubts  about  the  criminal  in- 
tentions and  character  of  the  nazl  regime  as 
of  1935,  when  the  Nuernberg  legislation  was 
enacted,  six  to  seven  years  before  the  sys- 
tematic killings  began. 

Mr.  Douglas  Pike,  whose  knowledge  of  this 
problem  Is  \insurpassed,  has  detem>lned 
from  communist  documents  that  15  cate- 
gories of  citizens  are  falling  "within  the 
scope  of  the  assassination  program".  If 
strictly  applied  to  South  Vietnam,  this  list 
would  Include  at  least  3  million  victims. 
"This  probably  Is  what  Col.  Tran  Van  Dae, 
the  highest  ranking  hoi  chanh,  meant  when 
he  said,  there  are  three  million  South  Viet- 
namese on  the  (communist)  blood  debt 
Ust'." 

The  same  defector,  a  party  member  for 
24  years,  was  quoted  by  Donald  Rocblen,  » 


'The  classification  was  by  alphabet,  e.g. 
A3,C=nch  peasants,  .  .  .  G3JJ=8trong 
middle-level  peasants,  .  .  .  S.T,U,V  =  poor 
peasants.  W.X.YZ=wage  earning  or  landless 
peasants.  (Hoang  Van  Chi.  p.  164.) 

'  Many  of  these  quotes  are  taken  from 
Douglas  Pike.  The  Vietcong  Strategy  of  Ter- 
ror. Saigon.  United  States  Bilsslon.  February 
1970.  ' 

■  Hoang,  op.  dt..  p.  166.  White  Is  the  Viet- 
namese color  of  mourning. 


<  According  to  the  Cornell  Committee  of 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  "approximately 
700,000  Catholics  .  .  .  did  move  from  north- 
ern Vietnam  to  southern  Vietnam".  They  ex- 
plained that  this  represented  two-thirds  of 
the  Catholic  population  of  North  Vietnam. 
(Congressional  Record,  Jime  1,  1970,  p.  17739. 

s  Tibetan  refugees  In  India,  Bhutan,  Nepal, 
and  Sikklm  number  about  75,000  persons  or 
6%  of  the  population  of  Tibet. 

•Nazi -occupied  Europe. 

'  Rasslnler's  1.5  million,  ru>t  6  million. 


•  The  late  Bernhard  Fall,  a  very  knowledge- 
able expert,  stated  that  with  respect  to  the 
summer  of  1956.  "the  best-educated 
guesses  .  .  .  are  that  probably  close  to  50.000 
North  Vietnamese  were  executed  . . .  and  that 
at  least  twice  as  many  were  arrested  and  sent 
to  forced  labor  camps."  {Congressional  Rec- 
ord, May  21,  p.  16606.) 

»Shan  Dan,  October  31,  1966,  quoted  from 
Hoang  Van  Chi,  p.  210.  Khrushchev,  also  In 
1958,  confessed  Stalin's  crimes.  During  the 
same  period,  Mao  Tse-tung  instituted  the 
"100  fiowers"  campaign.  Since  that  period, 
communist  spokesmen  have  become  more  re- 
calcitrant when  talking  on  terrorism. 
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foreign  service  officer  who  has  studied  the 
problem  since  1964.  Acconllng  to  Rochlen, 
the  defector  thinks  that  3  to  6  million  would 
be  kUled.  Rochlen  added:  "I  think  about  s 
million  would  be  killed  and  another  milUon 
would  wish  they  were  deed."  (Congressional 
Record,  May  21.  1970.  pp.  16610  and  16618.) 

According  to  figures  disclosed  by  Mr.  Pike, 
about  2rj,  of  the  population  of  Hu6  and  sur- 
roundings were  killed  during  26  days  in  1968. 
An  estimated  half  of  this  figure  was  murdered 
before  the  conununlsts  fled.  In  order  to  leave 
no  witnesses.  The  others  were  eliminated  dur- 
ing the  first  phase  of  the  operation  as  "ty- 
rants" and  "enemies  of  the  revolution";  and 
as  "social  negaUves"  and  "Imperialist  lackeys" 
during  the  second  or  "social  reconstruction 
phase".  This  operation  shows  many  similari- 
ties with  the  Katyn  murders  which  were 
thoroughly  Investigated  by  Congress.  Of  par- 
ticular significance  is  that  in  both  cases,  the 
IntelUgenUla  was  the  prime  target  of  an- 
nihilation. (The  Katyn  murders  fooled  Mr. 
Averell  Harrlman.  then  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  USSR.) 

The  Hu6  example  shows  that  a  blood  bath 
In  which  at  least  one  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  killed,  must  be  expected  within  the 
first  few  hours  of  a  communist  take-over. 
The  major  and  sustained  liquidations  fol- 
low during  consolidation  of  communist  power 
and  throughout  the  entire  period  of  commu- 
nist rule. 

Again,  we  don't  need  such  macabre  esti- 
mates. The  certainty  of  a  blood  bath  was  ac- 
cepted by  Senator  McGovem  who  has  pro- 
posed that  the  endangered  individuals  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere. 

Three  additional  points.  ( 1 )  The  prolonged 
war  has  necessarily  lengthened  the  "blood 
debt  Ust".  The  communists  are  not  about  to 
allow  any  of  their  more  able  enemies  to  "live 
happily  thereafter",  and  they  must  disarm 
all  unreliable  military  units.  Some  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  switch  sides  will  be  ac- 
cepted— after  prolonged  "re-education"; 
others  won't  be  accepted.  In  1954-1956,  the 
task  was  not  to  liquidate  a  war  like  the  pres- 
ent one. 

(2)  The  problem  cannot  be  reduced  to  one 
single  blood  bath.  A  communist  dictatorship 
Is  engaged  In  permanent  and  unceasing 
purges.  Farced  labor  camps  and  executions 
of  political  opponents  are  as  communist  as 
free  speech  and  regularly  scheduled  elections 
are  American. 

(3)  In  their  customary  purges,  the  com- 
munists never  forget  to  Include  a  goodly 
number  of  party  members  who  until  a  few 
hours  before  their  execution  were  to  per- 
fectly good  standing.  Some  purges  have  been 
directed  excltislvely  against  the  party.  So  far 
as  I  know  this  has  not  yet  happened  In  North 
Vietnam,  though  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  quite 
adept  in  eliminating  his  opponents.  The  Im- 
plication Is  that  If  the  Hanoi  dictatorship 
wins,  many  members  of  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  of  the  Vietcong 
will  be  killed;  while  most  of  the  Internal  secu- 
rity personnel  of  the  Saigon  regime  will  be 
taken  over.  Just  as  many  Gestapo  officers 
found  a  haven  in  East  Germany — this  sort 
of  thing  is  routine  among  the  communists. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  regard  this  threat  to 
the  communists  as  an  argument  for  turning 
South  Vietnam  over  to  North  Vietnam. 

But  the  deliberate  superficiality  or  decep- 
tlveneae  with  which  problems  of  mass  mur- 
der are  treated  In  the  current  debate  Is  be- 
neath contempt. 

Finally,  one  additional  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem which  has  been  systematically  ignored: 
the  refugee  Influx  from  commimist-con- 
trolled  areas  In  South  Vietnam.  There  have 
been  a  total  of  3,500,000  refugees  In  South 
Vietnam,  many  of  whom  fled  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  ravages  of  war.  A 
portion  of  those  refugees  came  from  V.C.- 
controlled  villages.  Since  escapes  from  V.C. 
areas  are  punUhable  by  death,  these  people 


showed  up  In  our  areas  whenever  the  VC's 
were  put  to  flight. 

How  many  South  Vietnamese  did  flee  from 
the  communists?  Some  400  vlllases  of  2,500 
are  now  under  communist  control  and  they 
harbor  about  10%  of  the  total  population 
or  roughly  1,750,000.  On  the  assumption 
that  villages  average  the  same  size,  there 
should  be  2.8  million  in  those  communist 
villages.  Hence  1  million  would  have  fled 
from  the  communists.  If  we  assume  that 
the  villages  In  the  mountain  areas  are  20% 
below  average  in  the  numbers  of  Inhabi- 
tants, the  nxunber  of  refugees  from  the  VC 
areas  would  be  500.000.  From  these  niunbers 
must  be  deducted  those  whom  the  VC 
purged  m  the  villages,  especially  all  former 
office  holders  and  all  natural  leaders. 

The  statistical  games  about  the  number 
of  murder  victims  and  the  dishonest  at- 
tempts to  Ijelittle  the  size  of  communist 
terrorism  are  disgusting.  I  hate  that  people 
who  are  wrong  and  hypocritical  give  advice 
on  what's  right. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  KENNEDY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
July  4,  we  celebrated  our  194th  birthday 
as  the  "home  of  the  free  and  land  of  the 
brave."  This  pause  to  renew  our  national 
pledge  of  allegiance  came  at  a  point  in 
our  history  when  increasing  domestic 
tensions,  mutual  distrust,  and  open  hos- 
tility have  caused  separations  and  divi- 
sions among  our  people  and  set  citizen 
against  citizen,  black  against  white,  and 
generation  against  generation.  In  the 
summer  of  1970  too  much  of  the  Nation's 
collective  energy 'has  been  directed  to- 
ward the  escalation  of  rhetorical  chal- 
lenges, denunciations,  and  shrill  epithets 
rather  than  to  issue  the  common  call  to 
meet  the  issues  and  crises  which  threat- 
en us  all. 

In  this  period  of  domestic  dissent  and 
abrasive  division,  patriotism  and  the 
American  flag  have  been  wrenched  from 
their  symbolic  meaning  and  purpose  and 
have  been  used  as  political  tools  to  casti- 
gate and  inflame  passion.  This  misuse  of 
elements  of  our  national  heritage  has 
been  perpetrated  by  all  extremes  of  our 
political  and  social  spectrum.  The  flag 
that  is  torn  and  desecrated  can  no  more 
be  condoned  than  the  cry  of  patriotism 
that  is  used  to  justify  the  beating  of  those 
of  differing  political  beliefs. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedt) 
called  the  attention  of  Americans  to  the 
fact  that  the  flag  has  been  the  symbol  of 
this  Nation's  unity,  not  its  divisions,  and 
that  patriotism  has  been  the  unifying 
force  Which  has  rallyed  this  Nation  in 
the  pursuit  of  its  ideals  and  the  defense 
of  its  freedom.  In  this  speech  to  the  cit- 
izens of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  Senator  Kkh- 
NEDY  reminded  us  that — 

The  flag  Is  a  symbol  around  which  (we) 
can  rally  citizens  of  all  persuasions,  nation- 
alities, and  beliefs.  The  flag  Is  big  enough  to 
furl  arotmd  us  all.  The  flag  Is  the  soul  of 
America.  By  standing  under  the  flag,  we  know 
that  all  our  divisions  are  shallow  compared 
to  the  deep  and  common  faith  we  share. 
Standing  under  the  flag,  we  are  no  longer 
white  Americans  or  black  Americans,  rtcb  or 
poor,  old  or  young,  soldiers  or  civilians.  We 
are  Just  Americans,  sharing  our  common 
heritage  and  moving  toward  our  common 
destiny. 


Senator  Kennedy's  reminder  was  that 
we  must  continue  to  put  patriotism  and 
the  meaning  of  the  flag  in  our  hearts 
and  our  daily  actions  rather  than  on  our 
sleeves.  A  symbol  requires  constant  at- 
tention and  renewal  to  maintain  its 
meaning  and  power.  That  continual  in- 
fusion of  spirit  and  energy  is  required 
of  all  of  us. 

Senator  Kennedy's  speech  is  as  appro- 
priate in  August  of  1970  as  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Fourth  or  July,   1970  Address  by  Senatok 

Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Wakeptelo.  Mass. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  so  many 
friends  In  Wakefleld  to  celebrate  the  194th 
armlversary  of  the  birth  of  America.  Today, 
throughout  the  land,  in  all  o\ir  splendid 
cities.  In  every  town,  village  and  hamlet, 
Americans  pause  to  observe  another  Fourth 
of  July.  And  It  Is  reasurrlng  for  the  future 
of  our  country  to  know  that  In  the  busy 
struggle  for  existence,  and  the  terrible  stress 
of  the  times,  we  can  lay  aside  the  material 
things  of  me  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag, 
to  recall  the  great  principles  for  which  we 
stand,  and  to  ask  how  we  may  better  serve 
our  country. 

The  Revolutionary  War  won  us  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation.  The  Civil  War  ratified  It 
and  confirmed  It  in  the  blood  of  our  own 
people.  The  two  World  Wars  evidenced  to  the 
world  that  Americans  were  willing  to  fight 
any  foe,  and  to  die  that  our  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  government  nUght  live. 

Today  Is  the  day  we  recall  the  great  men 
of  our  past — men  who  held  high  the  torch 
of  freedom  in  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge,  the 
rolling  hills  of  Gettysburg,  the  mud  of  Fland- 
ers Field,  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  the  sands 
of  Iwo  Jlma.  Tyrants  In  other  lands  have  had 
the  lesson  driven  home  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  SUtes,  though  soft  In  texture,  rep- 
resents the  conflned  strength,  dedication  and 
fury  of  mlUlons  of  citizens  in  a  Just  nation 
luider  God. 

But  today,  on  this  Fourth  of  July,  we  can- 
not sit  back  and  simply  enjoy  the  glorious 
history  of  America.  Foj  pur  thoughts  today 
are  not  for  America  alone.  We  cannot  re- 
joice as  Americans  when  we  read  In  every 
newsp^>er  and  hear  on  every  radio  and  see 
on  every  television  broadcast  the  news  of 
bloodshed  In  Indochina,  war  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  tyranny  In  half  the  world.  When- 
ever suffering  humans  are  yearning  to  be  free, 
whenever  pain  and  want  live  slde-by-slde 
with  happiness  and  wealth,  when  the  op- 
pressor ia  on  the  march^-at  such  a  time  as 
this.  It  is  Impossible  for  us  to  be  both  Amer- 
ican and  Indifferent.  Before  we  immerse 
ourselves  In  the  pure  Joy  we  have  always  felt 
as  Americans  each  year  at  this  birthday  cele- 
bration of  us  all,  we  must  pause  and  reflect 
on  who  we  are,  what  we  stand  for,  and  why 
we  love  our  nation  and  our  flag. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  sums  up,  as  well  as  any 
other  statement  I  know,  the  flxed  star  by 
which  America  has  always  guided  Itself 
throughout  the  noble  history  of  our  land. 
When  John  Hancock  from  Bralntree  and 
his  eloquent  compatriots  from  the  13  colonies 
met  in  Philadelphia  and  afllxed  their  sig- 
natures to  that  Declaration,  they  were  tell- 
ing us  what  mUllons  of  Americans  down 
through  the  last  two  centmies  have  lived 
for  and  died  by: 

"Wo  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
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Inalienable  right*,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Uberty.  and  the  Pursuit  of  HapplnesB," 
Today,  as  rarely  before,  America  Is  a  na- 
tion divided  against  Itself  by  the  cry  for 
peace  abroad,  and  the  cry  for  Justice  and 
equality  at  home.  Prophets  of  doom  proclaim 
the  end  of  the  American  era.  But  today  of  all 
days,  we  can  begin  to  stand  up  against  that 
tide.  We  cannot  allow  our  divisions  to  mask 
our  common  Ideals,  our  dissent  to  mask  our 
common  goals  and  heritage.  Like  the  Bibli- 
cal shepherd,  we  concentrate  oa  finding  the 
lost  sheep,  but  we  are  secure  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  rest  of  the  flock  Is  safe. 

America  has  grown  great,  and  It  has  grown 
great  because  It  has  been  diverse.  The  um- 
brella of  our  Constitution  Is  broad  enough 
to  tolerate  the  broadest  possible  range  of 
peaceful  change  and  protest.  It  Is  no  ac- 
cident that  our  foimdlng  fathers  chose  the 
phrase  "E  plurlbus  xmum" — one  out  of 
many — as  the  motto  of  the  new  nation  they 
were  creating. 

We  are  all  one  people.  Joined  together  by 
our  common  differences  and  by  the  Ideals  on 
which  our  nation  was  founded.  In  spite  of  the 
angry  partisan  patriotism — left  and  right. 
North  and  South— that  the  dlvUlons  In 
America  have  generated  In  recent  years,  we 
are  still  Americans,  and  the  flag  Is  still  the 
symbol  of  our  unity. 

The  flag  Is  more,  however,  than  the  sym- 
bol of  our  unity.  It  Is  also  the  symbol  of  our 
revolution.  To  me.  It  has  never  been  the 
symbol  of  the  stand-patters.  It  Is  the  symbol 
oir  progress  we  have  made,  a  symbol  of  the 
change  we  know  must  come,  a  symbol  of  the 
Spirit  of  '76. 

Perha[>s  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  an  emblem  so  full  of 
the  great  aspirations  of  all  men  everywhere 
as  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Countless 
generations  of  immigrants  have  sought  a  new 
life  and  new  world  In  America,  drawn  by  the 
stars  and  stripes  and  the  promise  of  Uberty 
and  freedom. 

The  flag  our  fathers  received  at  their  clti- 
Eenshlp  ceremony  Initiated  them  Into  the 
new  life  of  love  and  freedom,  and  they  went 
forth  to  build  a  new  nation.  Our  common 
aspirations  today  are  as  boundless  as  the 
mind  of  man.  They  surpass  all  contemporary 
debate.  They  esoeed  even  the  deepest  divi- 
sions of  our  time,  because  they  reflect  the 
timeless  quest  of  men  to  be  free,  to  live  In 
i.  society  that  Is  open,  where  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  Justice  and  equality  prevail. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  patriotism  and 
the  flag  can  never  be  the  special  preserve  at 
any  particular  party  or  any  particular  polit- 
ical philosophy.  I  love  the  flag  no  lees  be- 
cause I  believe  America  has  lost  Ita  way  in 
Vietnam.  I  love  the  flag  no  less  because  I 
want  America  to  move  ahead  to  right  the 
wrongs  we  see  In  our  society  at  home.  Those 
of  us  who  push  America  on  do  so  out  of  love 
and  hope  for  the  America  that  can  be.  We  are 
full  of  the  awareness  of  how  much  is  right 
with  America,  how  much  we  have  done  In 
years  gone  by  to  fulflll  the  promise  of  de- 
mocracy for  all  our  people. 

We  are  not  summer  soldiers  or  sunshine 
patriots.  We  are  patriots  for  all  seasons, 
holding  up  to  all  Americans  the  mirror  of 
the  flag  and  the  ideals  It  represents.  If  the 
lights  begin  to  go  out  in  America  t>ecau8e 
men  can  no  longer  think  what  they  feel  and 
say  what  they  think,  the  lights  will  begin 
to  go  out  again  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
great  experiment  of  1776  will  fall. 

But  America  Is  full  of  patriots  for  all  sea- 
sons who  will  not  let  our  experiment  fall. 
And  the  flag  Is  a  symbol  around  which  can 
rally  citizens  of  all  persuasions,  natlonaUties. 
and  beliefs.  The  flag  Is  big  enough  to  fu^ 
round  us  all.  The  flag  of  America  Is  the  soin 
of  America.  By  standing  under  the  flag,  we 
know  that  all  our  divisions  are  shallow  com- 
pared to  the  deep  and  common  faith  we 
share.  Standing  under  the  flag,  we  are  no 


longer  white  Americans  or  black  Americans, 
rich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  soldiers  or  civil- 
ians. We  are  Just  Americans,  sharing  our 
common  heritage  and  moving  toward  our 
common  destiny. 

Too  often  today,  however,  when  we  put 
on  the  flag,  we  wear  it  on  the  ouslde  Instead 
of  the  Inside,  on  our  sleeve  Instead  of  In  our 
heart.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  paste  the 
flag  on  our  car  window  and  confess  "my 
country  right  or  wrong,"  any  more  than  it 
Is  enough  to  fly  the  flag  upside  down  to  pro- 
test a  national  policy.  Every  American  has 
the  responsibility  to  match  his  country's 
actions  against  its  principles,  and  to  exert  his 
strongest  influence  to  help  his  leaders  steer 
the  course  he  thinks  Is  right. 

Those  who  desecrate  the.  flag  are  worse.  A 
crime  against  the  flag  is  a  crime  against 
everything  for  which  we  stand,  a  crime 
against  our  past,  agsdnst  our  future.  It  is  aa 
bad  to  use  the  flag  to  beat  a  demonstrator  for 
peace  as  it  Is  to  tear  the  flag  to  demonstrate 
for  peace. 

In  the  midst  of  all  our  current  troubles, 
it  helps  to  know  that  we  have  overcome 
dangers  in  our  past  far  more  serious  than 
any  we  face  today.  And  somehow,  because  we 
succeeded  so  well  in  the  past,  we  have  man- 
aged to  persuade  ourselves  that  those  crises 
were  not  as  terrible  as  the  ones  we  face  today. 
In  our  nature  as  Americans,  we  are  a  modest 
and  unassimilng  people.  We  alwayg  minimize 
our  past  success  and  maximize  our  present 
danger.  But  we  are  also  an  optimistic  people, 
a  people  capable  of  tapping  unknown  sources 
of  energy  and  commitment  to  meet  new  dan- 
gers that  appear.  If  we  see  further  today,  and 
we  can  do  more  today,  it  is  because  we  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  giants  of  Dur  history. 
They  remind  us  of  the  greatness  of  our  past, 
and  they  give  us  new  strength  to  meet  our 
future.  In  the  face  of  all  the  challenges 
around  us,  the  greatest  sin  is  inaction.  We 
have  the  strength  to  meet  our  task,  if  only  we 
have  the  will. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  DETERIORATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  Is  pres- 
ently meeting  at  Lake  of  the  Ozarks,  Mo. 
In  the  next  several  days,  the  Oovemors 
will  be  considering  a  number  of  proposed 
policy  statements  developed  by  their 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Environmental  Management  which  deal 
with  the  coordinated  governmental 
mechanisms  requisite  national  attitudes 
necessary  to  begin  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  massive  and  expanding  problems  of 
environmental  deterioration  that  chal- 
lenge this  Nation. 

The  10  proposed  policy  statements 
recommended  by  this  committee,  chaired 
by  the  Honorable  William  L.  Guy,  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Dakota,  offer  a  significant 
agenda  of  many  of  the  issues  associated 
with  effective  environmental  policies  and 
management.  Individually,  the  10  pro- 
posals focus  on  the  requirements  for: 

First,  Comprehensive  national  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  activities; 

Second,  the  need  for  national  goals  in 
the  fields  of  ecology,  environment,  con- 
servation, and  population; 

Third,  the  placement  of  more  respon- 
sibility for  planning  and  action  at  the 
State  and  local  level: 

Fourth,  increased  and  more  relevant 
educational  efforts  in  environment,  con- 
servation, and  population; 

Fifth,  a  national  voluntary  popula- 
tion distribution  policy: 

Sixth,  a  national  and  State  policy  on 
coastal  zone  planning  and  management; 


Seventh,  a  change  in  national  atti- 
tudes toward  non-replaceable  natural  re- 
sources; 

Eighth,  a  policy  for  State  land  use 
planning; 

Ninth,  full  funding  and  implementa- 
tion of  State  comprehensive  outdoor  rec- 
reation plans;  and 

Tenth,  a  revitalization  for  forestry  ef- 
forts on  a  national  basis  by  all  owner- 
ships. 

Without  specifically  endorsing  any  one 
of  these  policy  statement  proposals,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Natursd  Resources  and  Environmental 
Management  and  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  for  making  these  Issues 
an  important  part  of  their  deliberations. 
It  is  certainly  a  reflection  of  their  con- 
cern for  improving  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment tuid  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
our  citizens.  It  is  also  a  recognition  of 
the  role  which  State  and  local  units  of 
government  must  play  in  the  coordinated 
efforts  that  will  be  needed  to  end  the 
senseless  and  disasterous  destruction  of 
our  natural  life  support  systems. 

So  that  the  full  text  of  these  proposed 
policy  statements  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  Governors'  Conference  this  week 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  policy  statements  of  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  and  Environmental 
Management  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Policy  Statxments:  CoMMrmz  on  Natural 
Resoubces  and  Enyuonmentai,   Manack- 

IIENT 

COMPREHENSIVS    NATIONAL    PLANNING    AND   CO- 
ORDINATION    IS     NRKDRD 

There  is  need  for  a  Cabinet  level  Depart- 
ment of  National  Planning  directly  under 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  Is 
our  Chief  Planner.  Such  a  department  would 
be  responsible  for  directing  and  coordinating 
all  federal  planning  In  all  national  and  fed- 
eral activities.  The  National  Department  of 
Planning  would  include  environment  and 
conservation  as  essential  ingredients  to  the 
planning  in  every  fleld  of  national  concern. 

This  department  to  be  effective  might  con- 
tain several  closely  related  bureaus  or  divi- 
sions such  as  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  Division  of  Basic  Data  and  Projec- 
tions; Division  of  State-Federal  Planning  Re- 
lations; Division  of  Ecological,  Environment 
and  Conservation  Planning;  and  other  divi- 
sions representing  substantial  pieces  of  the 
national  planning  action. 

Such  a  Cabinet  level  Department  of  Plan- 
ning would  assist  the  President  in  develop- 
ing national  goals  and  would  see  to  It  that 
such  goals  were  considered  by  all  federal 
agencies  in  their  planning  and  programing. 

There  Is  dire  need  for  massive  and  com- 
prehensive planning  and  coordination  of  ef- 
fort In  many  broad  fields  such  as  Environ- 
ment, Conservation,  Population  Distribution, 
Transportation.  Crime  Control,  and  many 
others. 

There  will  always  be  inadequate,  frac- 
tionated, and  uncoordinated  planning  and 
programing  taking  place  at  the  federal  level 
until  a  mechanism  such  as  a  Cabinet  level 
Department  of  National  Planning  Is  de- 
veloped to  enable  the  President  to  gain  oon- 
trol  and  direction  of  his  admlnlstrstloii's 
planning  efforts. 

A  Cabinet  level  Department  of  National 
Planning  should  not  be  confused  with  pro- 
posals for  a  national  department  of  federal 
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government  management.  The  two  depart- 
ments' functions  would  be  very  different. 

Nor  should  it  be  construed  that  a  De- 
partment of  National  Planning  would  take 
over  individual  federal  agency  or  state  gov- 
ernment responsibility  In  the  fleld  of  plan- 
ning. 

States  and  the  private  sector,  as  weU  as 
the  many  federal  agencies,  will  always  have 
trouble  developing  their  local  plans  in  en- 
vironment, conservation,  and  population 
distribution  until  there  Is  a  strong,  unl- 
fled  Department  of  National  Planning. 

A  single  federal  agency  to  which  all  state 
planning  efforts  could  be  directed  for  fed- 
eral planning  grants  and  planning  matching 
funds  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  requiring  the  states  to  shop  through 
many  federal  agencies  administering  many 
federal  programs  to  obtain  federal  planning 
funds. 

NATIONAL  GOALS  ABK  NEEDED 

There  Is  a  need  for  the  President  and 
Congress  to  set  National  Goals  in  the  fields 
of  Ecology.  Environment,  Conservation,  and 
Population.  It  would  simplify  the  direction 
of  state  and  local  efforts  if  they  could  mesh 
their  goals  with  national  goals.  These  goals 
should  stand  out  as  signal  flags  on  the  hal- 
yards of  our  ship  of  state  so  that  all  could 
see  them  and  understand  them. 

STRONG  STATES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM 
ARE  NEEDED 

There  must  be  a  constant  recognition  of 
the  need  to  place  as  much  responsibility  as 
possible  in  planning  and  action  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  The  unique  abilities  of  state 
and  local  government  to  recognize  priorities 
at  the  grass  roots  level  should  be  respected 
and  understood  by  the  federal  government. 
State  governments  should  be  permitted  to 
set  higher  minimum  standards  than  the  fed- 
eral government  in  the  fields  of  environ- 
mental management  and  conservation. 

The  states  need  as  much  flexibility  as  pos- 
sible in  adjusting  state  and  local  programs 
to  those  needs  unique  to  the  area,  economy, 
etc.  Therefore,  the  Wock  grant  approach 
to  federal  planning  and  action  funds  dis- 
bursement is  preferred  over  categorical 
grants. 

MORS  RELEVANT  EDUCATIONAL  KFTORTS  IN 
ENVIRONMENT,  CONSHIVATION,  AND  POPULA- 
TION  ARE   NEEDED 

We  must  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  the 
teaching  of  environment,  conservation,  and 
population  as  a  major  ba«lc  educational  re- 
quirement in  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education.  Curricula  of  traditional  offerings 
at  all  levels  of  education  need  to  be  examined 
for  their  relevance  to  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  of  environment,  natural  resources, 
and  population. 

The  competition  for  students'  attention  to 
a  wide  range  of  study  matter  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prevent  a  full  imderstandlng  of 
the  natural  forces  at  play  on  this  planet. 
Too  often  in  the  past,  students  have  not  been 
adequately  taught  the  subjects  of  environ- 
ment, conservation  and  population,  and  have 
not  learned  the  interrelationship  of  these 
subjects.  Yet  fallTire  to  understand  this  rela- 
tionship could  possibly  spell  mankind's  doom 
If  informed  action  based  on  knowledge  is  not 
taken  by  the  public. 

States  should  require  a  constant  updating 
of  educational  curricula  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  offerings  in  environment,  con- 
servation and  population. 

A    NATIONAL   VOLUNTABT    POPULATION 
DISTRIBUTION    POLICT    IB    NEEDED 

The  united  states  needs  to  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  on  voluntary  population  dis- 
tribution. It  la  now  projected  that  the  p<^u- 
latlon  of  the  United  States  will  rise  from  200 
million  people  at  present  to  more  than  MO 
million  people  by  the  year  2000. 

Our  nation  has  practiced  population  dis- 
tribution incentives  in  the  past  through  such 


devices  as  the  Homestead  Act.  A  new  and 
fresh  approach  to  population  distribution 
at  the  present  time  is  needed. 

Th*)  social  and  eoonc»nlc  problems  of  over- 
populated  areas  Include  ghettos,  poverty, 
mass  transit  demands,  overloaded  educa- 
tional, health,  and  recreational  services,  pol- 
lution of  air  and  water,  increased  crime,  and 
a  growing  level  of  Individual  frustration  and 
nervous  tensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  underpopulated  areas 
are  suffering  high  economic  and  social  costs 
aa  well.  These  costs  are  brought  on  by  an 
inadequate  tax  base  and  too  few  people  to 
support  necessary  institutions  on  a  com- 
munity basis  such  as  schools,  cbtirches,  hos- 
pitals, recreational  areas,  etc. 

Environmental  management  and  conserva- 
tion become  excessively  costly  because  of  the 
severe  population  imbalance  between  the 
overpopulated  states  and  those  which  are 
underpopulated . 

The  federal  government,  through  its  inad- 
vertent and  uncoordinated  planning  and  pro- 
grams. Is  one  of  the  major  factors  in  creating 
population  Imbalance. 

There  are  remedies  that  should  be  at- 
tempted to  alleviate  population  imbalance. 
Subsldiaed  low  interest  rates  could  be  offered 
on  loans  for  industrial  expansion  in  under- 
populated areas.  Manpower  training  pro- 
grams to  assure  an  employee  supply  to  in- 
dustries which  wotild  expand  outside  of 
congested  areas  could  be  implemented.  A  re- 
vamping of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission freight  rates,  which  now  make  eco- 
nomic expcmslon  virtually  impossible  in  some 
underpopulated  areas,  could  be  adjusted  to 
permit  Industrial  expansion  in  underdevel- 
oped areas. 

Federal  tax  InocnUves  might  be  given  to 
industries  that  locate  away  from  overpopu- 
lated areas.  Special  federal  grant  programs  to 
strengthen  the  desirability  of  living  In  under- 
populated areas  might  be  made.  Grants  for 
educational,  health  and  recreational  services 
necessary  in  order  to  attract  people  to  live  in 
areas  now  considered  underpopulated  would 
lessen  the  cost  and  burden  of  trying  to  pro- 
vide these  same  services  to  the  same  peojde 
If  these  people  are  attracted  to  densely  popu- 
lated areas. 

NATIONAL     AND     STATE     COASTAL     ZONE     POLICT 
PLANNING    AND    MANAGEMENT    ARE    NEEDED 

(a)   National  Coastal  Zone  Management: 

The  coastal  zone  presents  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  envlronment«U  management  chal- 
lenges. The  thirty-one  states  which  border 
on  the  Oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes  contain 
seventy-flve  percent  of  our  nation's  jwpxUa- 
tlon.  The  pressures  of  jwpulation  and  eco- 
nomic development  threaten  to  overwhelm 
the  balanced  and  best  use  of  the  Invaluable 
and  Irreplaceable  coastal  resources  In  natu- 
ral, economic,  and  aesthetic  terms. 

To  resolve  these  pressures,  two  actions  are 
required.  First,  an  administrative  and  legal 
framework  must  be  developed  to  promote  bal- 
ance among  coastal  activities  based  on  scien- 
tific, economic,  and  social  considerations. 
This  would  entail  mediating  the  differences 
between  conflicting  uses  and  overlapping 
political  Jurisdictions. 

Second,  efforts  must  be  made  to  gain  ad- 
ditional knowledge  of  the  nattire  61  the 
coastal  zoning  and  the  multiple  effects  that 
different  uses  would  have  upon  our  environ- 
ment. 

states  must  assume  primary  responaibU- 
ity  for  assuring  that  the  pubUc  interest  is 
served  In  the  multiple  use  of  the  land  and 
Wats'  of  the  costal  zone.  Local  government 
cannot  be  expected  to  cope  with  the  broad 
spectrum  of  interelated  coastal  problems,  nor 
can  local  political  subdivisions  be  expected 
to  make  their  judgments  consistent  with 
those  of  many  interlocking  political  juris- 
dictions. 

Coastal  sUtes,  because  of  unique  condi- 
tions existing  along  their  shorelines,  have 


advantages  in  coping  with  coastal  zone  plan- 
ning and  management  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  not  have.  The  federal  govern- 
ment, however,  should  estaWlsh  incentives 
and  assistance  to  help  the  coastal  states  pre- 
pare plans  and  actlcn. 

The  ultimate  success  of  a  coastal  manage- 
ment program  will  depend  on  the  effective 
cooperation  of  federal,  state,  regional,  and 
local  agencies.  At  the  federal  level,  this 
would  require  the  development  of  goals  and 
an  administrative  framework  which  would 
avoid  the  existing  duplication,  conflict,  and 
piecemeal  approach  that  is  too  often  typical 
of  federal  planning  assistance  programs.  Any 
federal  legislation  which  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  coastal  program  must  allow  states  the 
necessary  flexibility  for  creating  manage- 
ment instruments  most  suited  to  their  spe- 
cific conditions. 

Basic  to  a  coastal  management  program 
are  the  funds  necessary  to  plan  and  take 
action.  The  requirements  for  coastal  zoning 
management  are  so  urgently  needed  in  the 
nation's  Interest  that  federal  monies  must  be 
made  available  to  the  states  at  a  level  which 
will  not  only  provide  Incentive,  but  will  allow 
an  adequate  program  to  be  developed  based 
on  federal,  state  and  local  participation. 

Any  attempt  to  diminish  the  federal  finan- 
cial participation  or  to  shift  the  burden  to 
the  states  will  result  In  irreparable  delay  and 
inadequacy  in  bringing  under  control  the 
serious  coastal  environment  and  natural  re- 
source conservation  problems. 

(B)   Coastal  States  Organization: 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  preserving 
the  invaluable  and  Irreplaceable  marine  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and  In  response  to  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  policy  state- 
ment calling  for  the  formation  of  a  maritime 
states  organization  to  pursue  those  ends,  the 
Coastal  states  Organization  was  established. 

Among  its  responsibilities,  the  Organiza- 
tion will: 

(a)  contribute  to  the  development  of 
common  policy  regarding  national  coastal 
zone  management  legislation  and  programs, 
and  serve  as  spokesman  for  the  maritime 
states,  territories,  and  trust  territories  on 
marine  and  coastal  affaire; 

(b)  provide  mutual  assistance  is  solving 
common  state  and  Intermartne  resource 
problems; 

(c)  serve  as  a  clearinghotise  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  marine  activities  of  the  mem- 
ber states. 

In  affirmation  of  the  responsibilities  and 
powers  of  the  states  in  the  management  of 
marine  and  coastal  affairs,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Coastal  States  Orga- 
nization to  further  these  goals,  the  Governors 
urge  all  eligible  states  to  become  members 
of  the  Organization,  and  encourage  the  full 
cooperation  of  all  states.  Inland  as  well  as 
coastal,  in  the  efforts  of  the  Organisation. 

A  CHANCE  IN  NATIONAL  ATI  i'l  U UES  TOWARD  NON- 
REPLACEABLE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  IS  NEEDED 

There  Is  a  growing  need  to  establish  a  new 
attitude  in  America  among  consumers  which 
differentiates  between  quality  of  Uvlng  and 
standards  of  living,  as  well  as  quantitative 
consumption  and  quality  of  life. 

For  example,  we  should  examine  the  wis- 
dom of  our  present  system  of  reduced  electric 
power  rates  as  a  reward  for  heavy  consump- 
tion when  that  consumption  might  be  beyond 
the  electric  consumption  needed  for  a  spe- 
cific business  or  residence. 

A  flat  rate  for  an  adequate  amount  of  elec- 
tric energy  based  on  the  size  of  family  or 
industrial  need  could  be  established.  Shaiply 
rising  rates  for  electric  consumption  above 
the  adequate  standard  set  would  provide  a 
penalty  for  that  waste  which  does  not  con- 
tribute to  our  economy  or  to  the  quality 
of  living. 

Ihe  consumption  of  non-replaceable  coal 
In  the  thermo-generatlon  ot  electricity  which 
is  wasted  does  not  add  to  the  quality  of  life 
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and  Is  an  example  of  squandering  natural 
reeourcee  wlUiout  algnlflcant  benefits  to 
mankind.  .   ,       .    . 

Waste  of  fresh  water  cannot  be  tolerated 
Indefinitely.  Lees  than  one  percent  of  the 
water  on  the  face  of  the  earth  Is  potable,  in 
the  face  of  rising  populaUons  and  per  capita 
water  vise,  we  are  faced  with  the  need  to  con- 
serve our  precious  water  resources  by  elim- 
inating unnecessary  waste.  Wasted  water 
adds  nothing  to  our  quality  of  living. 

The  same  principle  which  applies  to  the 
wasteful  use  of  electric  energy  and  poUble 
water  can  be  appUed  to  the  use  of  petroleum 
oroducta  In  our  automobile  engines.  SUtee 
Should  consider  a  policy  of  encouraging 
smaller  but  adequate  engines  through 
sharply  graduated  license  fees  which  discour- 
age larger  than  necessary  engines  that  do  not 
contribute  to  the  quality  of  living.  There  are 
far  too  many  vehicles  In  use  today  which 
wastefully  consume  the  non-replaceable 
crude  oil  resource  and  add  unnecessary  pol- 
luunts  to  the  air. 

The  national  attitude  which  equates  some 
forms  of  waste  with  a  high  quality  of  life 
needs  to  be  changed.  Waste  does  not  add  to 
the  quality  of  life,  but  In  fact  denies  a  high 
quality  of  Ufe  to  future  generaUons. 

STAIX    LAND    USE    PI.ANN1NG    IS    NEEDED 
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There  Is  an  Interest  and  need  for  a  more 
efficient  and  comprehensive  system  of  na- 
tional and  statewide  land  use  planning  and 
decUlon-maklng.  The  proliferating  transpor- 
tation system,  large  scale  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  confilcta  in  emerging  pat- 
terns of  land  use,  the  fragmentation  of  gov- 
ernmental entitles  exercising  land  use  plan- 
ning powers,  and  the  Increased  size,  scale  and 
impact  of  private  actions  have  created  a  sit- 
uation in  which  land  use  management  deci- 
sions of  national,  regional  and  statewide 
concern  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pediency, tradlUon,  short  term  economic 
considerations,  and  other  factors  which  are 
often  vmrelated  to  the  real  concerns  of  a 
sound  land  use  policy. 

Across  the  naUon,  a  failure  to  conduct 
sound  land  use  planning  has  required  public 
and  private  enterprise  to  delay,  UUgate,  and 
cancel  proposed  public  utility  and  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  developments  because 
of  unresolved  land  use  que*Uons,  thereby 
causing  an  unnecessary  waste  of  human  and 
economic  resources  and  a  tljreat  to  pubUc 
services,  often  resulting  In  decUlona  to  lo- 
cate uUlltlee  and  Industrial  and  commercial 
activities  In  the  area  of  least  pubUc  and 
poUUcal  resistance,  but  without  regard  to 
relevant  environmental  and  economic  con- 
siderations. 

The  land  use  decisions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment often  have  a  tremendous  Impact 
upon  the  environment  and  the  patterns  of 
development  In  local  communities;  that  the 
substance  and  the  nature  of  a  national  land 
use  poUcy  ought  to  be  formiUated  upon  an 
expression  of  the  needs  and  Interests  of  State, 
regional,  and  local  government,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Federal  Government.  Federal 
land  use  decisions  require  greater  partlclpa- 
tton  by  state  and  local  government  to  Insure 
that  they  are  In  accord  with  the  highest  and 
best  standards  of  land  tise  management  and 
the  desires  and  aspirations  of  state  and  local 
government. 

The  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  provide  for  the  full  and  wise  application 
of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  strengthening  the  environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  we  believe.  Is  a  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  should  be  consistent  with  and  recognize 
the  responslbUlty  of  state  and  local  govefp- 
ment  for  land  use  planning  and  management. 
There  should  be  undertaken  the  develop- 
ment of  a  naUonal  poUcy,  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Land-Use  Policy,  which  shall 
Incorporate  environmental,  economic,  social 


and  other  appropriate  factors.  Such  policy 
shall  serve  as  a  guide  In  making  specific  de- 
cUlons  at  the  naUonal  level  which  affect  the 
pattern  of  environmental  and  Industrial 
growth  and  development  on  the  federal 
lands,  and  shall  provide  a  framework  for  de- 
velopment of  interstate,  stetc  and  local  land 
use  policy. 

The  National  Land  Use  Policy  should : 

1.  Poster  the  continued  economic  growth 
of  all  states  and  regions  of  the  United 
States: 

2.  Favor  patterns  of  land  use  planning, 
management  and  development  which  are  in 
accord  with  sound  environmental  principles 
and  which  offer  a  range  of  alternative  loca- 
tions for  specific  acUvltles  and  encourage  the 
wise  and  balanced  use  of  the  nation's  land 
and  water  resources; 

3.  Favorably  Influence  patterns  of  popula- 
tion dlstrlbuUon  In  a  manner  such  that  a 
wide  range  of  scenic,  environmental  and  cul- 
tural amenities  are  available  to  the  American 
people; 

4.  Contribute  to  carrying  out  the  federal 
responslblUty  for  revitalizing  existing  rural 
communities  and  encourage,  where  appropri- 
ate, new  communities  which  offer  diverse 
opportunities  and  diversity  of  living  styles; 

5.  Assist  state  government  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  major  land  use  planning  and 
management  decisions  which  are  of  regional 
Interstate,  and  national  concern; 

6.  Facilitate  Increased  coordination  In  the 
adinlnlstratlon  of  federal  programs  so  as  to 
encourage  desirable  patterns  of  environ- 
mental, recreational,  and  Industrial  land  use 
planning;  and 

7.  Systematize  methods  for  the  exchange  of 
land  uee,  environmental  and  economic  In- 
formation In  order  to  assist  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  tlie  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  National  Land  Use  Policy. 

Intelligent  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment provides  the  single  most  Important  In- 
stitutional device  for  preserving  and  enhanc- 
ing the  environment  and  for  maintaining 
conditions  capable  of  supporting  a  quality 
life  whUe  providing  the  material  means  nec- 
essary to  Improve  the  national  standard  of 
living, 


be  instituted  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  other  pubUc 
and  private  forest  management  agencies  to 
promote  Increased  or  high  yield  timber 
growth  on  existing  Umber-produclng  lands, 
provided  funds  were  made  available  for  this 
purpose. 

The  federal  and  state  governments  need  to 
estoblUh  a  policy  to  encourage  reforesting  of 
denuded  publicly  owned  conunerclal  forest 
lands. 

Existing  programs  need  to  be  strengthened 
to  offer  greater  Inducements  for  private  land- 
owners to  reforest  their  lands.  A  great  num- 
ber of  public  values  would  thus  accrue,  be- 
yond those  to  the  landowner  Individually. 
Such  benefits  as  establishing  and  Improving 
watersheds  and  water  quality,  arresting  soil 
erosion.  Improving  flood  control  and  stream 
sedimentation,  wildlife  habitat  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  would  result.  The  In- 
creased fiber  would  contribute  to  the  housing 
needs  of  a  growing  nation. 


rm.L  roNDiNO  and  implementation  or  state 

COMPREHENSIVE  OtTTDOOR   RECREATION  PLANS 
IS   NEEDED 

Remaining  undespolled  natural  areas  of 
wetlands,  forests,  plains,  deserta,  and  moun- 
tains are  being  exploited  and  despoiled  at 
an  alarming  rate.  The  expenditure  of  outdoor 
reactlonal  funds  should  not  be  diverted  from 
the  urgent  need  to  acquire  and  protect  these 
natural  areas. 

Crash  funding  programs  that  seek  to  carve 
urban  parks  In  the  midst  of  urban  glut  dra- 
matic examples  of  Inadequate  planning.  The 
overcoming  of  inadequate  planning  In  the 
past  through  crash  programs  should  not  be 
allowed,  through  the  monopoly  of  Umlted 
funds,  to  perpetuate  Inadequate  planning. 
Insufficient  preservation,  and  too  little  and 
too  late  acquisition  for  future  generations. 

Full  funding  and  implementation  of  state 
comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plans  Is 
the  best  means  of  solving  both  short-run  and 
long-run  recreational  problems  of  megalopo- 
lis. 

A  REVTTALIZATION  OP  PORESTBT  BT  ALL 
OWNERSHIPS  IS   NEEDED 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  revitalize  for- 
estry efforte  nationally  on  all  ownerships.  The 
timber  supply  situation  has  pointed  up  the 
need  for  strong  direction  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

The  future  demands  for  lumber  and  forest 
producta  will  provide  Increased  competition 
between  the  many  uses  of  a  shrinking  forest 
land  base.  There  are  presently  substantial 
acreages  of  state,  private  and  federal  lands 
potentially  capable  of  producing  forest  prod- 
ucts, but  are  In  need  of  reforesting. 

Proven  timber  management  practices  could 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  IS  IN 
ALL  RESPECTS  CONSISTENT  WITH 
THE  CONSTITUnON.  THE  LAWS. 
AND  THE  IDEALS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Bar  Association's  section  on 
individual  rights  and  responsibilities  has 
recently  published  an  extensive  report 
on  the  Genocide  Convention.  The  report 
delves  into  the  varied  criticisms  of  the 
Convention  and  the  consequences  of  rat- 
ification. After  careful  study  of  the 
treaty  the  section  unconditionally  ap- 
proved the  convention  and  urged  the 
Senate  to  work  toward  ratification  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Section  IV  of  the  report  deals  with  the 
major  objections  to  the  treaty,  as  ex- 
pressed from  the  days  of  its  Inception.  I 
think  this  particular  passage  in  the  re- 
port is  especially  cogent  and  timely; 
therefore,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IV.  The  Oenoctde  Convkntion  Ib  ut  All 
Rbsfects  Consistent  With  the  Constitu- 
tion, THE  Laws,  and  the  Ideals  or  the 
UNrrED  States 

A.  THE  GENERAL  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  GENOCIDK 
CONVENTION  MADE  IN  1848-50  ARE  WHOLLY 
OBSOLETE  TODAY 

The  opposition  to  the  Genocide  treaty  at 
the  Senate  hearings  twenty  years  ago  cen- 
tered around  three  main  points."  First,  a 
general  opposition  to  the  "new  concept"  of 
government  action  by  treaties.  During  the 
next  two  decades,  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered into  some  4,000  internaUonal  agree- 
menta,  without  any  noticeable  diminution 
of  Ite  sovereign  Independence,  nor  any  no- 
ticeable debasement  of  Ite  standards  to  an 
international  average.  That  treaties  are  the 
modern  means  of  developing  International 
law.  Just  as  statutes  are  the  modern  means 
of  developing  state  and  federal  law,  has  been 
noted  earUer,  and  hardly  requires  demon- 
stration. If  some  felt  nervous  or  cautious  In 
1949  about  stepping  on  the  new  ground  of 
multilateral  treaties.  Including  treaties  af- 
fecting individuals,  that  fear  Is  no  longer 
Justified.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  concern 
a  United  States  citizen  should  have  Is  that 
this  country  not  be  left  out  as  the  docu- 
mente  and  Issues  of  the  new  International 
Uw  are  drafted,  debated.  Interpreted  and 
applied.'' 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Second,  the  opposition  expressed  the  fear 
that  by  treaties  In  general,  and  by  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  In  particular,  Article  2(7) 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  deaUng  with 
matters  "essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurladlctlon  of  states"  was  being  undercut. 
In  the  words  of  the  ABA  Special  Committee,*" 
"Shall  we  be  governed  In  Internal  affairs  by 
treaty  law  or  by  laws  passed  by  Congress  with 
a  constitutional  basis?"  Again  the  answer  has 
already  been  given.  Article  2(7)  Is  In  no 
way  undercut  by  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Domestic  matters  are  as  out  of  bounds  for 
the  United  Nations  as  ever.  The  only  effect 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  Is  to  say  that 
the  issues  specified  in  Articles  II  and  III 
cover  not  merely  one  country,  but  all  coun- 
tries. If  the  United  States  wants  ( 1 )  to  take 
a  complete  hands-off  attitude  If  genocide 
should  occur  somewhere  In  the  world;  or 
(2)  to  foster,  shield,  or  protect  the  commis- 
sion of  genocide  within  the  nation's  borders, 
then  It  should  certainly  not  join  the  Con- 
vention. If  neither  of  these  attitudes  is  real, 
then  the  argimient  has  no  appeal  whatever. 
Third,  the  opposition,  focusing  on  certain 
enigmatic  language  of  Justice  Holmes  In 
Missouri  v.  Holland,"  considered  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  might  be  the  opening 
wedge  In  a  drive  to  exceed  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Congress  vls-a-vls  the  states 
through  use  of  the  treaty  power.  Whatever 
theoretical  merit  there  might  have  been  with 
respect  to  this  point,  discussed  for  nearly 
ten  years  In  the  context  of  the  proposed 
Bricker  Amendment,"  It  has  no  relevance  to 
the  Genocide  Convention.  No  one  could  have 
any  doubt  about  the  right  of  the  Congress 
to  prohibit  genocide.  Quite  apart  from  the 
treaty  power,  the  Constitution  expressly 
grante  to  the  Congress  the  power  "to  define 
and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas  and  Offences  against  the 
^  Law  of  Nations.""  And  If  anyone  suspected 

3-  that  the  Genocide  Convention  might  be  used 

X  to  justify  federal  legislation  In  the  field  of 

civil  rlghte,  the  events  since  1949  have  shown 
that  the  United  States  Constitution  as  cur- 
rently understood  Is  quite  adequate  to  sus- 
tain any  civil  rlghte  legislation  likely  to  be 
proposed  and  passed,  and  certainly  far  more 
ample  to  coverage  than  any  authority  pos- 
sibly derived  from  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  a  claim  could  have 
been  made  that  depriving  a  racial  group — 
say  Negroes  or  American  Indians — of  the 
right  to  vote  or  the  right  to  enjoy  public 
accommodations  Is  comprehended  within 
Article  II  (b)  of  the  Genocide  Convention  re- 
lated to  "mental  harm".  But  this  thought  Is 
hardly  more  than  conceivable:  as  we  have 
seen,  the  whole  thrust  of  the  convention  and 
Its  origin  suggest  quite  different  goals;  more- 
over, Article  II  (b)  like  all  of  the  definitions 
of  the  crime  of  genocide.  Is  governed  by  the 
phrase  "with  Intent  to  destroy",  which 
would  not  seem  to  apply  to  even  the  most 
extreme  segregationist  measures  which  may 
be  tolerated  by  statute  law  In  the  United 
States."  At  all  evente  the  barring  of  school 
segregation,  which  was  accomplished  with- 
out any  statute.**  the  passage  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Acts  of  1957"  and  1964"  and  the 
Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1965  "  all  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  show  that  blocking  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  given  and  will  give 
no  comfort  to  opponents  of  federal  enforce- 
ment of  rlghte  of  minorities,  while  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Convention  will  add  no  powers 
to  those  the  Federal  Government  already 
possesses. 

Unconnected  to  the  state-federal  relation 
In  the  United  States,  the  objection  was  also 
made  In  1949-50  that  the  Convention  under- 
takes to  define  a  crime  for  which  there  would 
be  punishment  under  federal  law.  wlthotit 
concurrence  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  Is  simply  a  misunderstanding,  re- 
sulting from  a  confusion  about  what  Is  and 
what  IB  not  a  "self -executing"  treaty.  In  fact. 


ratification  of  the  Convention  would  obli- 
gate the  United  States  internationally  to 
pass  the  necessary  Implementing  legislation, 
making  the  crimes  specified  punishable  un- 
der United  States  law.  Failure  by  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  Implementing  legislation 
would  leave  the  United  States  In  breach  of 
an  international  obligation,  but  In  such 
eventuality  no  one  could  be  tried  In  the 
United  States  for  a  crime  not  specified  In 
the  Criminal  Code.  It  Is  certain  that  no 
one  can  be  accused  of  or  tried  for  the  crime 
of  genocide  In  the  United  States  until  legis- 
lation making  genocide  a  crime  has  been 
adopted  In  accordance  with  our  domestic 
procedure  for  passage  of  a  law. 

rOOTNOTKS 

~See  Senate  Hearings  (1960)   154-230. 

»'  This  point.  In  the  context  of  the  growth 
of  International  law  In  the  post-war  period. 
Is  developed  by  Bernard  G.  Segal,  President 
of  the  ABA,  In  a  recent  address  to  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Conference,  Bangkok, 
ThaUand   September  1969. 

««74  A.B.A.  Rep.  320  (1949).  Senate  Hear- 
ings (1950)  160. 

"252  U.S.  416,  433-434  (1920). 

••  There  were  several  verrions  of  the 
Amendment.  For  the  principal  one,  see  SJ. 
Res.  1  as  amended  and  reported  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Comm.  S.  Rep.  No.  412, 
83d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  ( 1953 ) . 

«  U.S.  Constitution  Art.  I,  sec.  8,  cl.  10. 

"There  have  been,  of  course,  deliberate 
lynchlngs  or  murders  with  racist  aims.  But 
such  acta  have  always  been  unlawful. 

"Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
483  (1954).  See  also  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  358 
VS.  1  (1958) ,  Griffln  v.  Prince  Edward  School 
Board,  377  U.S.  218  (1964) . 

"71  Stat.  637  (1967),  42  U.S.C.  1971  (1964), 
sustained  In  United  States  v.  Mississippi,  380 
U.S.  128  (1966). 

«78  Stat.  243  (1964),  42  UJ3.0.  §  2000a-h, 
sustained  In  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel,  Inc.  v. 
United  States,  379  VS.  241  (1964).  and 
Katzenbach  v.  McClung,  379  U.S.  294  (1964). 

••79  Stat.  437  (1966),  42  U.S.C.  §1973 
(Supp.  1965),  sustained  In  South  Carolina 
V.  KatzenXMCh.  383  U.S.  301   (1966). 


DISPOSAL  OP  LETHAL  NERVE  GAS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Army 
is  going  ahead  with  plans  to  dump  more 
than  131.000  pounds  of  lethal  nerve  gas 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  282  miles  east 
of  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla. 

The  gas  is  loaded  in  M-55  rockets,  and 
30  of  these  are  sealed  into  each  of  418 
steel  and  concrete  blocks.  The  nerve 
agent  is  of  the  type  GB.  developed  in 
World  War  n.  According  to  a  United 
Nations  report,  less  than  a  drop  of  GB 
can  paralyze  and  kill  a  humsm  being 
within  minutes  by  causing  irreversible 
damage  to  his  central  nervous  system. 

The  rockets  were  encased  in  concrete 
for  disposal  at  sea  after  the  Army  de- 
cided to  get  rid  of  obsolete  chemical 
weapons  In  the  fall  of  1968.  Had  this 
not  been  done,  the  Army  says,  the  war- 
heads could  have  been  opened  and  the 
nerve  gas  easily  detoxified. 

At  present,  studies  conducted  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  a 
committee  headed  by  Duke  University 
scientist  Dr.  Paul  M.  Gross,  say  that 
ocean  dumping  may  be  the  only  feasible 
means  of  disposal. 

The  rocket  propellant  apparently  be- 
comes increasingly  unstable  with  age. 
making  prolonged  aboveground  storage 
hazardous.  Because  of  the  danger  of  deto- 
nation, drilling  and  other  solutions  be- 
come quite  complicated. 


The  Army  seems  to  have  created  a 
doomsday  machine  that,  once  armed, 
cannot  be  defused.  It  has  literally  con- 
demned the  United  States  to  dropping  an 
ecological  time  bomb  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  knowing  that  some  day,  in  part 
or  in  whole,  it  is  going  to  go  off. 

One  scientist  estimates  that,  as  the 
liquid  GB  is  pure  and  well  shielded  from 
sunlight,  water  and  other  chemicals, 
which  it  will  be  for  years,  there  is  no 
reason  for  it  not  to  remain  almost  perma- 
nently stable.  This  means  its  killing  pow- 
er could  linger  on  beneath  the  sea  for 
untold  generations. 

The  Army  says  it  has  exhausted  every 
alternative  for  ridding  the  world  of  this 
environmental  menace. 

The  Gross  committee  has  recommend- 
ed that  the  nerve  gas  be  disposed  of  by 
August  1  of  this  year,  to  avoid  leakage 
or  explosions.  If  this  deadline  does  rep- 
resent the  final  safety  margin,  then  time 
has  run  out.  Regardless  of  technology  or 
cost,  no  other  disposal  plan  could  be  con- 
sidered because  it  would  take  too  long. 

We  have  been  presented  with  a  solu- 
tion that  is  nothing  more  than  a  defer- 
ral of  the  problem  into  the  future. 

The  question  of  all  this  is.  Why  was 
any  department  of  the  U5.  Government 
able  to  prepare  such  a  gruesome  threat 
to  the  world's  ecology,  in  complete  se- 
crecy and  with  callous  disregard  for  the 
public  welfare,  and  then  present  it  as 
the  lesser  of  several  horrible  alterna- 
tives? Our  choice  is  this— either  we  con- 
taminate the  ocean,  or  we  gamble  on 
destroying  human  Uves. 

Even  if  this  shipment  is  halted,  1,706 
identical  vaults  have  already  been  sunk 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  east  of  the  Naval 
Ammunition  Depot.  Earle,  N.J.,  at  a 
depth  of  7,200  feet.  What  about  the 
threat  they  represent? 

Clecrly,  the  United  States  has  been 
shortsighted  enough  to  turn  the  high 
seas  into  a  lethal  garbage  dump. 

This  is  a  dramatic  example  of  the  Na- 
tion's failure,  thus  far,  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  policy  to  protect  the  ma- 
rine environment. 

The  lack  of  focus  of  our  present  ma- 
rine policies — a  problem  that  has  been 
with  us  for  years — is  precisely  the  rea- 
son I  have  introduced  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  reject  the  administration's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  4,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Atmospheric  and  Oceanic 
Administration  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment-oriented Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

This  action  is  in  no  way  meant  to  be 
critical  of  President  Nixon's  environ- 
mental policies.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
strong  commitment  to  environmental 
quality,  and  his  efforts  merit  the  support 
of  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

However,  imtil  we  resolve  the  question 
of  who  In  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  be  responsible  for  protecting 
the  sea  from  present  and  future  threats, 
ranging  from  the  dumping  of  nerve  gas 
offshore  to  the  discharge  by  industries 
smd  municipalities  of  huge  quantities  of 
wastes  into  the  sea  and  the  proposed 
building  of  floating  airports  off  some  of 
our  cities,  putting  an  oceans  agency  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  strikes  me 
as  premature  and  environmentally  risky. 
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The  deep  water  environment  Is  fragile 
and  composed  of  a  remarkably  sensitive 
group  of  organisms.  It  must  be  protected 
rather  than  exploited,  preserved  rather 
than  polluted. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  Army's  flagrant 
disregard  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  In 
polluting  the  seas  with  nerve  gas.  as  It 
appears  we  may  be  forced  to  do  we  can 
do  so  only  with  a  deep  sense  of  shame 
as  Americans. 

OCEANS 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  respon- 
sible marine  scientists  are  warning  that 
at  present  rates  of  pollution.  Productive 
life  m  the  sea  will  be  destroyed  in  50 
years  or  less.  It  Is  with  this  concern  that 
I  have  questioned  the  timeliness  of  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  4  .0 
establish  a  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  in  the  U.5. 
Department  of  Commerce.  There  are  too 
many  unresolved  questions  about  who  is 
going  to  be  responsible  for  protecting  the 
marine  environment  in  the  face  of  esca- 
lating demands  on  the  resources  of  the 
sea  to  proceed  now  to  establish  the  lead 
oceans  agency  of  this  Nation  ina  develop- 
ment-oriented department.  Thus.  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  reject  plan  4  at 
this  time  until  Congress  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  fully  the  ramifica- 
ttons  of  this  and  oUier  proposed  oceans 
policy  steps,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  resolution  will  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  with  either  a  favorable  or  a 
negative  recommendation  for  a  vote. 

In  an  editorial  last  Saturday,  the  Eve- 
ning Star  opposed  the  NOAA  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  which  Pla^  *  .PJO" 
Doses  However,  the  Star  supported  the 
^vlronmental  Protection  Agency  ^- 
posed  by  the  President  in  plan  3.  The 
Stars  reasoning  in  taking  these  two  posi- 
tions. I  think,  is  quite  sound.  The  edi- 
torial said: 

The  chief  argument  favoring  the  creation 
of  EPA— the  unification  of  the  effort  to  pre- 
serye  the  threatened  environment— is  the 
strongest  argument  against  NOAA. 

In  his  fact  sheet  on  EPA.  the  Presi- 
dent states  that  an  important  reason  for 
such  an  agency  is  that  It  would  serve 
to  insulate  pollution  abatement  stand- 
ard-setting from  the  promotional  in- 
terests of  other  depertments.  •  This  is 
an  exceUent  point,  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  same  principle  of  separation  of  en- 
vironmental protection  functions  from 
development  functions  should  aPPjy  *? 
our  activities  relating  to  the  sea.  Yet  It 
is  not  at  aU  clear  from  the  documents 
proposing  and  explaining  plan  4  for 
NOAA  in  Commerce  whether  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  development  agency,  an 
environmentel    protection    agency,    or 

both.  ^^    „^ 

And  an  earUer  editorial  by  the  Star, 
on  August  2,  does  an  excellent  Job  of 
describing  the  opportunities  and  the 
problems  that  all  nations  face  with  re- 
gard to  the  sea.  The  editorial  concludes 
with  the  very  appropriate  statement 
that— 

We  must  learn — and  learn  quickly — 
whether  the  ocean  can  tolerate  the  abuse 
we  are  Inflicting  on  It.  We  must  hope  that 
such  knowledge  doee  not  come  too  late. 
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This  is  of  the  utmost  importance— if 
we  enter  the  sea  in  full  force  with  all  our 
technology  without  first  understanding 
and  taking  account  of  the  environmental 
Implications,  we  will  wreak  the  same 
tratric  destruction  on  this  fragile  re- 
source as  we  have  on  land. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  understand— 
and  I  do  not  think  we  understand  yet^- 
the  potential  mankind  has  to  affect  the 
environment  of  the  sea.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  regarding 
plans  and  research  for  mining  in  the 
ocean  depths  gives  an  excellent  picture 
of  our  developing  marine  capabihties. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  development  of 
marine  resoiu-ces— It  Is  necessary.  It  will 
come,  and  it  should  benefit  all  mankind. 
But  we  must  in  my  view  establish  the 
necessary  environmental  priority  as 
^•ell— and  we  must  do  it  at  this  critical 
early  stage  in  the  development  of  our 
oceans  policies. 

As  an  example  of  the  consequences  of 
not  doing  so.  an  article  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  quotes  a  leading  expert 
on  food  and  population  problems  to  the 
effect  that  the  ocean  beds  are  already 
being  ruined  by  poUution— ironically, 
even  as  we  look  to  riches  of  the  sea  to 
feed  whole  nations.  "I  still  believe  we 
can  enhance  the  world's  food  supply 
from  the  ocean."  said  Lord  Ritchle- 
Calder  at  the  third  aimual  Congress  of 
Food  Science  and  Technology  meeting  in 
Washington,  "but  we  are  rapidly  reduc- 
ing our  options  if  we  tolerate  the  kind 
of  Irresponsible  and  avaricious  Ignorance 
which  is  threatening  the  living  waters  of 

♦  V*g  ego    •* 

These  editorials  and  articles  are  very 
helpful  in  informing  the  public  of  the 
implications  and  concerns  of  our  national 
oceans  policies  and  proposals,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks. We  should  consider  now  very 
caref ullv  the  decisions  we  make  with  re- 
gard to' the  sea.  We  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity and  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
future  generations  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord.  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  8.  1970] 

ENVttON  MENTAL    BLCNDEB 

A  while  back,  we  had  some  kind  words  to 
say  for  the  President's  plan  to  put  most  of 
the  government's  environmental  watchdog 
activities  imder  a  single  officer.  The  creation 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  does 
not  guarantee  the  success  of  the  flght  against 
pollution.  But  the  Independent  agency,  if  it 
Is  backed  by  sufficient  determination  and 
adeq\iate  funds,  makes  that  vital  victory  pos- 
sible. 

When  EPA  was  Introduced  to  Ckmgress  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  related  environmental 
reorganization  plan.  Involving  the  creation 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  And  It  must  regretfully  be  said 
that  NOAA— despite  the  appropriate  ac- 
ronym—shows nothing  of  the  bvtght  promiBe 
of  Its  organizational  sibling. 

The  chief  argument  fav(»rlng  the  creation 
-  of  EPA— 'the  unification  of  the  effort  to 
preserve  the  threatened  environment — is  the 
strongest  argxmient  against  NOAA.  If  the 
concept  of  consolidation  Is  right— and  it  Is — 
then  It  must  be  wrong  to  crack  off  two  of  the 


chief  components  of  the  environment  and 
treat  them  as  separate  entitles. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  environment  cannot 
truly  be  separated  Into  component  parts. 
It  Is  a  unity.  That  which  affects  the  land, 
the  air  or  the  rivers  affects  the  oceans  a« 
well.  Logic  demands  that  the  oceans  and  the 
atmosphere  be  placed  under  EPA's  sheltering 
roof. 

\Vhy  that  demand  wa«  disregarded  Is  not 
clear.  Still  more  obscure  Is  the  rationale  for 
placing  NOAA  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  Is  an  administrative  decUlon 
somewhat  akin  to  appointing  the  undertaker 
as  lifeguard  at  the  beach.  Fairness  dictates 
that  there  must  be  no  assumption  of  a  con- 
flict of  Interest.  But  prudence  whispers  that 
no  swimmer  will  venture  far  beyond  his 
depth. 

Congress,  which  must  give  tacit  approval 
to  the  reorganization  plans,  should  hall  the 
birth  of  EPA  and  should  scutUe  NOAA.  The 
President  should  then  put  the  official  con- 
cern for  the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere  un- 
der the  Independent  agency,  where  It  be- 
longs. 

(From  The  Washington  Star.  Aug.  2.  1970] 
Pou.tJTioN.  Grew),  and  thx  Vulnerable  Ska 

Prom  the  beginning  of  recorded  time,  man 
has  looked  on  the  oceans  of  the  earth  and 
reacted  alternately  with  awe  or  disinterest. 

The  sea,  man  has  said.  Is  the  giver  and 
sustalner  of  life,  eternal  and  Immutable. 
And  man  has  viewed  the  ocean  as  every 
man's  land,  so  vast  that  territorial  claims 
are  unthinkable  and  unnecessary,  so  boun- 
tiful a  supplier  that  no  thought  need  be 
given  to  the  harvest  of  food  that  Is  gathered 
in,  so  deep  and  so  forgiving  that  It  can  read- 
ily absorb  all  the  refuse  of  human  existence. 

Long  after  man's  intellect  began  ringing 
faint  alarms,  the  myth  of  the  oceans'  Im- 
munity from  the  poisonous  by-products  of 
civilization  persisted.  Today,  when  man's 
numerical  presence  threatens  to  overwhelm 
the  planet,  and  when  humanity's  refuse  In- 
cludes deadly  garbage  and  radioactive  trash, 
the  oceans  are  still  generally  treated  as  the 
ultimate  receptacle. 

For  decades  men  have  known  that  the  food 
supply  offered  by  the  seas  Is  not  limitless. 
And  yet,  as  the  demands  for  food  Increase 
and  the  technology  of  harvesting  edible  fish 
improves,  there  la  general  unconcern  over 
the  effect  of  this  harvest  on  tomorrow's 
crop.  Men  understand  now  that  the  area  be- 
neath the  oceans  Is  not  tae  worthless  un- 
reachable territory  It  was  once  thought  to  be. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  combined  nations 
of  the  world  are  a  fraction  of  that  which  lies 
untouched  In  the  mountains,  valleys  and 
plains  of  the  ocean  floor.  The  ability  to  tap 
this  treasure  Is  almost  within  man's  tech- 
nological grasp.  Only  now  have  men  become 
loltlngly  aware  of  the  danger  inherent  In  the 
fact  that  more  than  70  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  Is  unclaimed.  Only  now.  at  vlrtuaUy 
the  last  possible  moment,  has  thought  been 
given  to  reaching  some  International  agree- 
ment before  human  greed  reaches  the  sea- 
bed, making  It  the  prize  In  mankind's  ulti- 
mate war. 

The  long  tradition  of  national  disinterest 
m  the  waters  and  the  ocean  bed  beyond  the 
continental  shelves  wlU  be  a  help  In  the 
search  for  an  international  accord  on  the 
xises  of  the  oceans  and  the  seabeds.  The  an- 
cient concept  of  the  open  ocean  as  Intema- 
Uonal  waters  will  make  It  possible  for  men 
to  approach  the  problem  of  codifying  the 
neutrality  of  the  seas  and  seabeds  free  of 
any  preordained  opposition.  International 
agreements  entail  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
some  degree  of  sovereignty.  The  fact  that  no 
nation  that  gives  up  rights  to  the  oceans 
would  be  surrendering  anything  It  ever  con- 
sidered Its  own  has  already  produced  promis- 
ing results. 
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It  has  allowed  Russia  and  the  United 
States  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty  that 
will,  If  It  Is  accepted  by  other  nations,  keep 
the  seabed  free  of  the  weapons  that  could 
trsmsform  the  oceans  Into  nuclear  launch 
pads  and  battlefields.  It  has  allowed  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  propose  a  world  treaty  that 
would  turn  over  90  percent  of  the  seabed  to 
an  International  agency,  to  be  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  all  nations  as  the  "common 
heritage  of  mankind."  And  the  tradition  of 
oceanic  lalssez  falre  has  made  It  possible  for 
the  representatives  of  50  nations  to  meet  re- 
cently In  Malta  and  to  report  unusual  and 
encouraging  agreement  on  the  need  for  in- 
ternational control — probably  under  the 
United  Nations — of  all  exploitation  of  the 
oceans,  including  the  taking  of  fish. 

So  the  history  of  national  Indifference  to- 
ward the  high  seas  Is  helpful  In  establishing 
an  International  ocean  regime.  But  that  same 
tradition  operates  with  terrible  effectiveness 
against  the  belated  attempt  to  save  the  en- 
vironment. 

Men  have  developed  a  fine  concern  for  the 
air,  and  are  moving  to  reverse  lu  degrada- 
tion. We  have  discovered  that  some  of  the 
chemical  blessings  of  science  are  mass  killers 
In  disguise,  and  we  are  phasing  out  the  use 
of  the  deadly  Insecticides  and  other  persist- 
ent poisons.  We  have  awakened  to  the  dam- 
age we  have  done  to  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
have  begun  to  legislate  a  program  of  recla- 
mation. 

But  we  have.  In  a  masterful  denial  of  logic, 
clung  to  the  primitive  supposition  that  the 
oceans  are  indestructible.  We  have  looked  at 
the  unmeasurable  volume  of  the  seas  and 
have  assumed  that  the  total  accumulation 
of  all  man's  refuse  cannot  possibly  affect 
them.  Armed  with  that  assumption  we  have 
littered  the  coastal  ocean  beds  with  raw 
sewage,  garbage  and  trash.  We  have  disposed 

2  of  stores  of  poison  gas  by  sinking  it  In  deep 

3  waters.  We  have  poured  accumulated  radlo- 
X            active  wastes  into  the  ocean.  And  we  have 

done  this  with  no  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences and  no  serious  attempt  to  gain  such 
knowledge. 

The  scant  information  that  ts  available 
about  the  oceans  Is  enough,  however,  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  assumption  of  their  Inde- 
structibility Is  false.  The  seas  are  vast  In 
volume  but  delicate  In  composition.  And 
man's  reckless  magic  has  already  worked  a 
measurable  change  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
seas. 

In  addition  to  the  refuse  being  dumped 
directly  into  the  sea.  most  of  the  chemical 
poisons  in  the  air  are  washed  Into  the  sea 
by  rainfall.  So  too  with  the  pollution  of 
rivers,  streams  and  lakes;  the  poison  will 
reach  the  coastal  waters,  and  eventually  find 
its  way  to  the  unmovlng  regions  of  the  deep 
waters,  where  it  will  accumulate  and  remain 
Indefinitely. 

As  yet,  DDT  cannot  be  found  In  ocean 
water,  but  It  has  been  found  In  deep  ocean 
fish  In  concentrations  twice  the  amount  con- 
sidered safe.  The  use  of  tetraethyl  lead  In 
automobile  gasoline  means  that  260  metric 
tons  of  lead  are  dumped  Into  the  waters  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  each  year  by  rain- 
fall, and  the  lead  content  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific has  increased  more  than  300  percent  In 
the  last  45  years.  At  least  5,000  tons  of  mer- 
cury, carried  by  the  rivers.  Is  pumped  Into 
the  oceans  every  year  and  has  produced  sev- 
eral mass  poisonings.  One  million  tons  of 
petroleum  is  leaked  or  pumped  into  the  sea 
annu&IIy  from  tankers,  with  the  result  that 
there  are  increasing  reports  of  fish  tasting 
of  oil.  of  whole  catches  t>elng  thrown  back. 
And  there  Is  a  growing  concern  that  the  in- 
troduction of  these  hydrocarbons  into  the 
marlnu  food  chain  ml^t  have  a  devastating 
and  lasting  effect  on  the  finely  balanced 
cycle  of  marine  life. 

Man's  political  disinterest  In  the  sea  Is 
matched,  then,  by  his  scientific  neglect  and 


abuse  of  It.  And  as  a  result  some  dramatic 
readjustment  In  thinking  and  In  practice  Is 
called  for. 

President  Nixon's  bid  for  a  supranational 
agency  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  seabed 
for  the  benefit  of  all — a  proposal  that  was 
given  short  shrift  in  the  press — is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  moves  of  his  administration. 
Coming  from  a  major  maritime  nation,  one 
that  is  In  the  best  position  to  exploit  the 
oceans  for  its  own  benefit.  It  Is  a  proposal 
that  has  been  taken  seriously  throughout 
the  world.  There  Is  a  good  chance  that  it 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  most  far-reaching 
and  constructive  multinational  venture  ever 
undertaken. 

At  the  same  time,  and  with  an  even 
greater  sense  of  urgency,  man  mvist  aban- 
don the  assumptions  and  the  myths  that  he 
has  accumulated  about  the  oceans.  This 
countrj'  spends  billions  on  space  research  and 
years  on  the  study  of  lunar  particles.  But 
the  oceans,  which  gave  us  life  and  which 
offer  a  hope  that  the  explosive  Increase  of 
life  may  be  sustained,  remain  largely  un- 
studied and  almost  as  little  iinderstood  as 
they  were  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  We 
must  learn — and  learn  quickly — whether  the 
ocean  can  tolerate  the  abuse  we  are  inflict- 
ing on  it.  And  we  must  hc^e  that  such  knowl- 
edge does  not  come  too  late. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  9, 1970) 

Mining  Ocean  Floor  :  A  New  Metal  Sottrce? 

(By  Robert  Walker) 

Gloucester  Point.  Va. — Out  In  the  Atlan- 
tic the  other  day.  In  about  3,000  feet  of  water 
and  about  120  miles  east  of  Charleston.  S.C, 
a  converted  cargo  vessel  dropi>ed  a  string  of 
nlne-lnch-dlameter  steel  pipe  to  the  ocean 
floor.  Operating  somewhat  like  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  it  began  to  suck  Into  the  ship  a 
thundering  stream  of  air.  water  and 
nodules — smooth,  apple-sized  lumps — of  rich 
metallic  ore. 

From  the  Research  Vessel  Deepsea  Miner, 
a  jubilant  crew  of  scientists,  engineers  and 
sailors  flashed  the  word  here  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Deepsea  Ventures,  Inc.  "It  works," 
they  reported.  "Beyond  expectations." 

Headquarters  Is  a  neat,  single-story,  russet- 
brick  office  building,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
grass  on  the  edge  of  this  Virginia  coastal 
town,  not  far  from  Newport  News  and  Nor- 
folk. 

This  suooeeaful  first  test  of  a  revolutionary 
technique  for  mining  an  untapped  source  of 
four  important  metals  was  only  a  single  step 
in  a  long  march,  much  of  which  still  lies 
ahead  of  Deepsea  Ventures.  The  ocean-re- 
search concern  Is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Tenneco.  Inc.,  a  diversified  pipeline,  petro- 
levaa,  real -estate,  shipbuilding  and  manufac- 
turing complex.  wltnTCatal  1969  revenues  of 
•2.6-blUlon.  . 

The  test,  however/ was  one  of  the  biggest 

igram  that  has  absorbed 

_id  ei5-mimon. 

Indicated  here  last  week 

tcbably  had  answered  fa- 

[  questions  about  the  mln- 

volved.  Questions  that  re- 

Intemational  legal  status 

ocean-bed   deposits,   the 

J ^ Ing  of  the  unique  type  of 

ore  they  contain  and  the  economics  of  mar- 
keting the  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt  and 
copper  that  would  be  produced. 

If  Deepsea  Ventures,  Tenneco  and  their 
extstlng  or  potential  partners  should  decide 
to  spend  the  $150-mlUlon  or  mcwe  that  it 
would  take  to  get  Into  conmierclal  operations, 
the  Implications  could  be  enormous,  not  only 
for  the  world's  metal  markets,  but  also  for 
other  economic  and  scientific  sectors. 

Tot  example,  Christopher  Oarslde,  a 
Brltlsh-bom  oceanographer  from  New  Twk's 
Columbia  University,  was  In  Charleston  last 
week,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  weather  to 
moderate  so  that  he  could  travel  by  flahlng 
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boat  with  his  own  test  equipment  to  the 
research  vessel. 

"We  wish  them  luck  with  their  mining 
venture,"  Dr.  Oarslde  said,  "but  frankly  we 
couldn't  care  less  about  it.  We're  interested 
in  the  effects  of  bringing  so  much  cold,  dense 
water  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface. 

"It  win  be  rich  In  nutrients,  nitrogen  and 
phosphonis,  which  might  generate  plankton 
growth,  which  might  provide  food  for  fish. 
Suddenly,  if  this  happens,  you've  got  a  fish 
farm  and  part  of  the  answer  to  the  short- 
age of  food  for  humans." 

It  is  unlikely  that  this  will  happen  In  the 
foreseeable  future  without  a  sound  economic 
reason  for  pumping  bottom  water  to  the 
surface,  but  John  E.  Fllpse,  the  SO-year-old 
marine  engineer  and  naval  architect  who 
heads  Deepsea  Ventures,  is  convinced  that 
the  ocean-bed  deposits — ususally  called  man- 
ganese nodules  even  though  the  phrase  is  not 
perfectly  accurate — are  an  economic  proposi- 
tion. 

More  important,  Mr.  Fllpse  has  convinced 
officials  of  Tenneco  and  a  new  West  German 
partner,  Me.Allgesellschaft,  A.G.,  that  the 
program  is  worth  continuing,  at  least  through 
more  exploration,  testing  and  evaluation 
stages. 

To  operate  commercially,  a  consortium, 
which  probably  would  Include  additional 
partners,  would  have  to  begin  in  the  Pacific 
with  a  specially  built,  full-scale  mining  ship, 
capable  of  recovering  nodules  at  depths  of 
15,000  feet  or  18,000  feet.  Pacific  deposits 
are  richer  and  more  likely  to  prove  economi- 
cally feasible  than  the  Atlantic  ore  that  was 
recovered  near  here  in  the  recent  exercise, 
designed  strictly  to  test  the  recovery  tech- 
nique. 

Also,  the  mining  ship  would  probably  have 
to  be  served  by  transports — as  In  the  accom- 
panying diagram — which  would  take  the  ore 
to  a  refinery  ashore.  This  refinery,  moreover, 
would  have  to  be  a  pioneering  project,  be- 
cause conventional  processing  techniques 
would  not  work  on  manganese  nodules. 

These  considerations  and  others — the  need 
for  orderly  markets  and  adequate  interna- 
tional agreements  on  underwater  mineral 
rights — ^have  made  soQie  economists,  both 
academic  and  industrial,  rather  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  ocean  mining,  except  for 
a  few  existing  operations  in  extremely  ehaUow 
water  where  conventional  techniques  and 
ores  are  Involved. 

other  concerns  oiscottnt  rr 

But  Mr.  Fllpse.  who  concedes  that  the 
proposition  has  In  the  past  been  examined 
and  discounted  by  such  giant  concerns  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  In- 
temaUonal  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 
insists  that  none  of  the  doubters  "are  what 
you  oould  call  qualified  authorities." 

He  contends  that  they  tend  to  be  naive 
not  fully  informed  or  even  apologists  for  spe^ 
clal  interests,  hostile  to  the  develownent  of 
new  sources  of  metal. 

"We're  the  opposite."  he  also  admits. 
"We're  enthusiasts.  If  we  were  a  musical 
group,  we'd  be  called  The  Believers." 

Solidly  buUt.  sunburned  and  blond  re- 
sembling Jack  Nlcklaus  In  an  apple-green 
short-sleeved  shirt,  Mr.  Fllpse  would  be  an 
unusual  figure  In  WaU  Street,  but  he  fits 
this  place  perfectly. 

WORKED    WrrH    NEWPORT    NEWS 

He  was  a  research  director  with  the  New- 
port News  ShlpbuUdlng  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany when  It  was  acquired  by  Tenneco  In 
1968.  He  had  been  trying  without  notable 
success  to  persuade  Newport  News  to  pxmh 
ahead  with  a  weU-flnanced  project  to  mine 
nodules. 

The  origin  of  the  oceanflow  deposits  la 
uncertain,  but  they  probably  were  formed 
10  million  to  30  million  years  ago  through  a 
natural  process  somewhat  like  the  electro- 
chemical   technique    used    to  manufacture 
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nickel  or  copper  caUiodes.  They  always  have 
a  nucleus,  such  as  a  pebble,  a  sharks  tooth 
or  a  whale's  ear  bone.  .     ,,  , 

-mis.  in  broad  terms,  the  atomlcally 
bonded  elements  can  only  be  recovered  by 
reversing  the  electro-chemical  process,  which 
[^epsea  ventures  already  Is  doing  on  a  llm- 
Ited  scale  In  a  small  pilot  plant  here.  A  bigger 
p^t  plant-to  use  the  same  Jealously 
guarded  technlques-U  under  construction  a 

^nTn^S.  arter  the  Tenneco  acquUi- 
tlon  of  Newport  News  In  1968.  the  Houston- 
based  conglomerate,  formerly  known  as  the 
?^e^  Gas  Transmission  Company  was 
sXiSy  impressed  by  Mr  FUpse  «id  hU 
proposal  to  finance  the  first  sjnall  experi 
menul  ship,  the  R.  V.  Prospector.  Tenneco 
^so  created  Deepsea  Ventures  as  a  research 
suteld?ary.  separate  from  the  big.  conven- 
tional shipbuilding  operation.  .^,„^^ 
While  Tenneco  and  Its  many  subsimartes 
have  about  62.000  employes,  only  60  o^  "»f"^ 
work  for  Deepsea  Ventures.  Most  of  them  are 
scientists,  engineers  and  techniciwis  the 
complement  one  might  expect  of  a  small 
rpsearch  enterprise  that  has  yet  to  market 
IteflrstVSnd  Of  metal  and  probably  will  not 
do  so  before  1975  at  the  earliest. 

CLOSED-CIBCCrr   TV   USBD 

However,  these  men  have  developed  an 
exclusive  capability  to  see  the  ocean  bottom 
:^d  the  no^ules-a3  well  as  large  obst«:les 
like  boulders-by  means  of  powerful  Ughts 
of  closed-circuit  television. 

They  have  designed  a  dredge  and  a  sled  to 
carry  It.  capable  of  raking  and  feedmg  to  the 

dangling  pipe  the  <l-^'>^^  4|f;  °'  ^l^^  i^ 
Thev  have,  as  they  demonstrated  In  the  At- 
lantic the  other  day.  perfected  a  means  of 
pumping  air  to  the  ocean  botton  and  into 
the  pipe  causing  the  air.  the  water  and  the 
mlnerals^helped  by  hydrosUtlc  pressure- 
to  hurtle  toward  the  surface. 

They  also  have  designed  a  simple  circular 
separaung  device  for  the  ship,  which  drops 
the  nodules  Into  a  storage  area  and  pours  the 
cold  water  back  into  the  sea.        ,   ,     ^  ..^  . 

Mr  Fllpse  said  last  week  that,  to  build  a 
full-scale  mining  ship,  this  equipment  would 
only  have  to  be  enlarged  by  a  factor  of  about 
five,  considered  a  small  Jump  by  the  usual 
engineering  standards. 

MARKTT    STUDIBS   GUARDED 

Deepeea  Ventures  did  not  disclose  all  the 
details  of  its  study  of  the  markets  for  man- 
eanese  nickel,  cobalt  and  copper.  Mr.  Fllpse 
iald.  however,  that  "all  calculations  are  ex- 
tremely conservative." 

That  is,  the  concern  baa  assumed  there 
would  be  good  mining  weather  for  only  200 
days  a  year;  Uken  a  relatively  pesslmUUc 
view  of  the  growth  in  metals  consumpUon; 
allowed  for  decUnes  in  the  prices  of  various 
metals,  and  admitted  that  its  cost  estimates. 
$40-mllUon  for  the  first  ship  and  »100-mll- 
Uon  for  the  refinery,  might  prove  too  low. 

Mr  Fllpse  has  urged  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  seek  InternaUonal  agreemenU*  on 
ocean  mineral  rights,  but  he  emphatically 
said  he  did  not  beUeve  in  competitive  bidding 
for  leases  on  given  areas,  as  is  the  practice 
in  most  exlsUng  oU  and  mineral  develop- 
naents.  ^        ,^   „  .  , 

"There  are  so  many  nodule  deposits,  he 
declared,  "In  relation  to  the  number  of  com- 
panies that  win  have  the  desire  and  the 
money  to  enter  the  field,  that  bidding  won  t 
be  necessary.  The  Government  will  collect  Its 
share  in  the  form  of  taxes." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Port.  Aug.  11.  1970] 

BBinsH  Kxpntr  Cms  Pan.  I»  Ocean  Bids 

Axe  Polluted 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach)  t 

A  leading  expert  on  food  and  population 

problems  warned  yeaterday  that  the  world's 

last  great  untapped  food  resource— the  ocean 

beds— Is  being  ruined  by  pollution. 

The  food  from  the  ocean  floor,  both  ani- 
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mal  and  vegetable,  U  needed  If  man  is  to 
feed  the  estimated  7  bllUon  persons  who  wUl 
inhabit  the  earth  by  the  year  2000,  Lord 
Ritchle-Calder  told  the  third  annual  Con- 
gress of  Food  Science  and  Technology 
meeting  here. 

"I  still  believe  we  can  husband  the  crea- 
tures of  the  sea  as  we  have  husbanded  the 
creatures  of  the  land,"  he  said. 

"I  still  believe  we  can  enhance  the  world's 
food  supply  from  the  ocean,  but  we  are  rap- 
idly reducing  our  options  if  we  tolerate  the 
kind  of  irresponsible  and  avaricious  Igno- 
rance which  is  threatening  the  living  waters 
of  the  sea  as  It  has  destroyed  so  much  of  the 
living  waters  of  the  land." 

Ritchle-Calder  said  "grim  warnings  about 
the  impairment  of  marine  biology"  were 
given  at  a  conference  on  the  international 
usee  of  sea  resources  held  at  Malta. 

He  said  the  tliin  film  of  oil  spreading  over 
all  the  world's  oceans  Is  cutting  the  amount 
of  sunlight  reaching  the  bottom  depths  and 
disturbing  the  natural  process  of  photosyn- 
thesis— the  way  land  and  sea  plants  grow. 

He  called  the  Army's  plan  to  dump  66  tons 
of  deadly  nerve  gas  on  the  ocean  bottom 
•shocking"  and  "reckless."  Using  the  ocean 
bottom  as  a  dumping  ground  for  munitions, 
he  added,  could  Interfere  with  futxire  mining 
activities. 

The  British  peer,  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  In  Scotland,  long  has 
advocated  the  cultivation  of  "the  food  riches 
of  the  seas"  with  "sea  pastures,  sea  farms, 
sea  ranches  and  sea  stud  farms." 

He  proposed  putting  electric  fences  around 
areas  of  the  ocean  as  big  as  Texas  to  form 
huge  ranches  to  grow  fish,  which  could  be 
bred  specially,  much  the  way  cattle  are  now 
bred.  These  areas,  he  said  should  be  under 
International  control. 

With  the  world's  population  growth — a 
doubling  of  the  present  3  6  bUlion  in  20 
years — these  resources  will  be  needed  to  feed 
residents  of  the  earth.  And  the  ocean's  re- 
sources must  be  shared,  he  said,  since  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  people  on  earth  will  live 
In  underdeveloped  countries  by  1980. 

While  he  praised  the  "green  revolution" 
that  is  producing  greater  grain  yields  across 
the  world,  Ritchle-Calder  said  cereals  cant 
fill  nutritional  needs. 

Saying  that  oeople  need  more  protein,  he 
declared.  "There  Is  a  great  danger  that  this 
beUy-fllUng  will  be  regarded  as  the  answer 
to  the  food  problem  to  the  disadvantage  of 
better  nutrition." 

But  Dr.  George  W.  Irving  Jr..  administra- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultiu^'s 
Research  Service,  said  that  new  foods  with 
protein  supplemenUtlon  are  winning  favor 
all  over  the  world.  .    „    ^, 

Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin 
told  the  conference  that  the  United  States 
is  beginning  to  win  Its  fight  against  hunger. 
He  said  10.4  million  Americans— 60  per  cent 
more  than  a  year  ago-are  now  on  jood 
assistance  programs  and  food  stamp  distribu- 
tion has  risen  64  per  cent  in  six  months. 

There  are  now  only  15  counties  or  Inde- 
pendent cities  m  the  nation  without  federal 
food  supplement  programs  for  the  poor,  he 
said. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick).  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 

to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  lays 


before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  business 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

HR.  17123,  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vesseU,  and  tracked 
oombat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  is  now  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 

SAFEGUARD    ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE    STSTEM 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  fully  to  support  the  action  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
area  of  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  funding  and  authoriza- 
tion. I  feel  strongly  that  this  course  of 
action  will  be  in  the  overall,  long-range, 
best  interests  of  our  country.  It  will  serve 
to  enhance  our  national  security. 

The  committee  has  cut  the  Safeguard 
authorization  by  $10  million  from  the 
House-passed  figure.  This  cut  in  the  re- 
quest by  the  Armed  Forces  will  affect  the 
plan  to  proceed  to  advance  preparation 
of  four  area  defense  sites.  According  to 
the  committee's  report,  this  kind  of  cut 
was  possible  because  of  that  unit's  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  compelling  need 
to  move  now  to  the  deployment  of  an 
area  defense  of  our  population  against  a 
possible  Chinese  Communist  ICBM  at- 
tack. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the 
$10  million  cutback  made  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  not  large, 
its  long-term  effects-should  the  decision 
be  perpetuated  in  subsequent  years— is 
substantial.  By  restricting  advance  site 
preparation  to  one  site,  which  is  F.  E. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base  in  my  State  of 
Wyoming,  rather  than  the  five  sites  re- 
quested, the  total  projected  acquisition 
cost  will  be  reduced  significantly.  Those 
coets  wUl  be  down  from  $10.7  billion  for 
the  12-site  deployment  to  a  figure  of  $6.5 
billion  for  the  four-site  deployment  pro- 
tection of  our  country's  Minuteman  de- 
terrent. 

This  will  account  for  an  eventual  sav- 
ing of  $4.2  billion.  And,  of  that  $6.5 
bUlion  four-site  cost,  over  $2.2  biUion 
has  been  obligated  already.  That  means 
the  remaining  cost  of  the  four-site  Min- 
uteman defense— at  Malmstrom,  Grand 
Forks,  Whiteman  and  Warren— is  $4.3 
billion. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  need  for  an  adequate 
defense  of  the  deterrent  capabUity  of  the 
United  States.  As  the  committee  has 
pointed  out,  the  continued  expansion  of 
Soviet  strategic  forces  poses  a  serious 
potential  threat  to  the  American  land- 
based  deterrent. 
The  committee  report  notes: 
The  United  States  cannot  permit  such  a 
threat  to  develop  without  taking  suitable 
oountermeasures  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ing survivability  of  sufficient  strategic  weap- 
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COS   for  credible  retaliation  and  confident 
deterrence. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  most  important 
consideration. 

The  Soviets  are  continuing  to  install 
a  number  of  SS-9's.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  number  of  missile  launchers 
that  the  U.SJS.R.  has  on  line  serves  to 
provide  them  already  with  a  delivery 
capability  that  is  a  most  serious  threat  to 
the  United  States  land-based  deterrent 
force,  the  Minuteman. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  are  not  in 
the  offensive  missile  business  in  this 
country.  This  is  to  our  credit,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  in  Vienna  and  Helsinki. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  a  num- 
ber of  experts  in  this  field— whose  Judg- 
ment I  respect— that  further  implemen- 
tation of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  will 
continue  to  enhance  the  U.S.  SALT  po- 
sition; that,  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Safeguard  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  incentive  needed  to  convince 
the  Soviet  Union  that  they  should  agree 
to  enter  into  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. 

If  the  Safeguard  system  can  accom- 
plish this — helping  to  persuade  the  Rus- 
sians to  limit  further  construction  and 
qualitative  improvements  in  their  SS-9 
missiles — we  will  have  made  a  tremen- 
dous advance. 

If  this  can  be  accomplished,  if  we  can 
agree  with  the  Russians  on  a  way  to 
avoid  an  all-out  arms  race,  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  will  have  proved  its  worth. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
pointed  out  in  its  report  on  HJl.  17123, 
the  importance  of  Safeguard  to  an  agree- 
ment at  SALT,  should  be  self-evident. 
The  report  notes: 

As  one  of  the  central  limitations  to  be 
negotiated  in  conjunction  with  limitations 
of  offensive  forces,  the  report  states.  Safe- 
guard Is  essential  to  the  American  position. 
Without  Safeguard  the  Soviets  would  have 
little  incentive  to  agree  to  constrain  in- 
creases to  the  offensive  forces.  The  progress 
thvis  far  In  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  has  served  to  confirm  the  view  that 
Safeguard  is  essential  to  their  successful 
conclusion. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  salient  state- 
ments in  this  regard  is  contained  in  the 
final  two  sentences  of  that  section  of  the 
committee  report  dealing  with  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system,  and  I  quote: 

Should  our  best  efforts  to  achieve  agree- 
ment (at  the  Strategic  Anns  Limitation 
Talks)  fall,  however.  Safeguard  would  be 
an  important  element  In  the  maintenance 
of  a  secure  deterrent  force. 

To  delay  the  modest  deployment  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1971  would,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee,  put  the  Strategic  Arms 
UmlUtlon  Talks,  and  our  national  security. 
at  risk. 

This,  Mr.  President,  clearly  sums  up 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

The  Soviet  threat  Is  real.  They  have 
an  impressive  number  of  operational  mis- 
sile launchers:  they  have  gone  further 
and  they  have  gone  faster  than  we  orig- 
inally thought  they  would.  They  have 
made  significant  advances  in  the  8S-9. 
the  SS-11,  and  the  SS-13. 

Under  the  language  of  the  military 
procurement  that  is  before  us,  we  plan 
to  spend  less  than  $100  million  in  the 


1971  fiscal  year  in  the  Safeguard  ABM 
field,  and  only  $10  million  by  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year.  So,  if  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  bear  fruit  and  an 
overall  specific  ceiling  is  placed  on  the 
total  number  of  both  land-  and  sea-based 
missiles  plus  bombers,  in  exchange  for 
a  limitation  on  rival  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile systems,  we  will  have  spent  relatively 
little  money  on  the  system  this  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  and  Just  as  important- 
ly, we  will  have  protected  the  American 
people. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  best  investment  we  can  make 
in  this  field,  the  best  protection  we  can 
provide  for  our  people,  is  for  a  system 
that  cannot  be  successfully  challenged. 
The  best  insurance  we  can  have  for  our 
country  and  for  our  people  is  a  weapons 
system  that  is  never  used. 

Two  of  the  able  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  recently 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  specific 
issue  of  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  means  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
their  statements  and  sound  advice. 

Both  Senator  Stennis  and  Senator 
Jackson  have  urged  approval  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  as  it  relates  to  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  I  commend  their 
advice  to  the  attention  of  all  my  fellow 
Senators  who  will  be  called  upon  to  cast 
a  vote  on  this  issue  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 
Senator  Stennis  has  noted: 
The  purposes  of  this  phase  I  deployment 
are  first,  to  preserve  the  President's  future 
options  by  establishing  a  minimum  base  for 
expansion  if  the  threat  requires  it.  and  sec- 
ond, to  provide  a  beginning  for  protecting 
the  Minuteman  force  against  the  estimated 
U.S.S.R.  mld-1970's  threat. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  with  respect  to  this 
weapon,  and  It  is  purely  a  defensive  weapon, 
is  not  In  terms  of  the  present,  but  In  terms 
of  what  the  situation  may  be  in  1975  and 
beyond. 

The  committee  decided,  after  extensive 
consideration,  to  restrict  the  Safeguard  de- 
ployment for  fiscal  year  1971  to  defense  of 
our  land-based  strategic  deterrent — our  key 
ICBM  bases,  or  some  of  them;  that  Is,  our 
Minuteman  bases. 

It  was  the  committee's  considered  Judg- 
ment that  this  proposed  deployment  was 
necessary  for  our  national  security  require- 
ments and  that  it  Is  conducive  to  strategic 
arms  control  and,  therefore,  It  deserves  the 
full  support  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  today's  Interna- 
tional climate  we  do  not  improve  the  chances 
for  peace  by  taking  the  risk  of  relegating  our 
strategic  forces  to  a  position  of  inferiority  to 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  chances  of  achieving  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace,  I  believe,  rest  upon  the  basic  premise 
of  mutual  deterrence — that  Is,  the  ability  of 
both  great  powers  to  ride  out  a  massive  at- 
tack and  stlU  retain  the  capability  to  InfUct 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  attacker  in 
retaliation.  It  follows  that  actions  which 
affect  this  retaliatory  capability — such  as 
falling  to  deploy  an  ABM  system — in  turn 
affect  the  credibility  and  stability  of  mutual 
deterrence.  This  Is  therefore  a  matter  we 
must  consider  very  carefully. 

As  concerns  the  view  of  some  scientists 
that  the  ABM  may  not  work : 

It  Is  Just  oommonsense  that  If  we  wait 
untu  we  are  certain  that  things  will  work  In 
Uils  fl«ld.  w*  will  nertr  tev*  an  ABM  lystem. 


It  Is  virtually  conclusive  on  this  pdnt — 
that  this  construction  and  Increased 
strength  by  (the  Soviets)  has  now  pro- 
gressed even  beyond  the  predictions  of  a 
year  ago. 

Put  simply,  the  Soviet  Union  now  has 
enough  ICBM  ballistic  missile  laimchers. 
either  deployed  or  under  construction, 
which,  with  qualitative  improvements,  could 
pose  a  serious  and  perhaps  deadly  threat  to 
our  Minuteman  deterrent  In  the  inld-1970's 
and  beyond  ..." 

Further,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mi.  Jackson)  has  pointed  out  that: 

In  the  last  year  the  Soviet  threat  to  our 
land-based  deterrent  has  slgnlficanUy  In- 
creased, at  a  rate  that  has  exceeded  the  In- 
telligence projections  made  a  year  ago; 

By  action  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Stennis.  Safe- 
guard has  been  confined  to  defense  of  the 
deterrent;  authorization  of  a  thin  area  de- 
fense has  been  specifically  denied; 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  op- 
ponents of  Safeguard,  the  SALT  talks  have 
convened  and  made  substantial  progress  to- 
ward agreement  covering  ABM  defenses  and 
offensive  strategic  weapons; 

In  the  last  year  Safeguard  has  made  ex- 
ceUent  technical  progress. 

"What  is  perhaps  most  ominous  about 
the  growth  in  the  Soviet  SS-9  force,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Jackson,  "is  that  the 
SS-9  is  an  extremely  inefficient  weapon 
for  retaliating  against  cities." 

Senator  Jackson  notes, 

I  ask:  If  the  Senate  stops  the  forward 
motion  of  the  Safeguard  program,  what  are 
our  negotiators  In  the  SALT  talks  going  to 
offer  the  Russians  as  an  Inducement  to  stop 
building  their  SS-9'8 

As  I  see  It,  Mr.  President,  a  convtodng 
active  defense  of  our  deterrent  says  this  to 
the  Soviets.  It  says:  'We  Intend  to  k*f P  o^J 
second-strike  capability;  we  do  not  Intend 
to  aUow  you  to  acquire  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility. If  you  want  to  keep  on  building  SS- 
9's  that's  your  business,  but  for  every  addi- 
tional SS-9  that  you  buy,  we  are  prepared  to 
offset  It.'  Safeguard  as  a  responsive  and  dy- 
namic program  can  say  precisely  that  to 
Moscow. 

My  hope— and  I  think  that  it's  a  reasonable 
hope— U  that  the  Soviet  leadership  will 
thereby  understand  that  It  Is  simply  a  waste 
of  scarce  resources  for  them  to  continue 
deploying  SS-9'8,  or  other  missiles  of  this 
type  and  that  they  wUl  therefore  turn  to 
the  alternative  of  serious  negotiation  to  limit 
both  offensive  and  defensive  systems. 

Senator  Jackson  has  declared : 
If  the  SALT  talks  succeed,  I  for  one  will 
not  consider  whatever  smaU  sum  has  been 
spent  on  Safeguard   as  wasted  money.  My 
view  of  that  in  spending  this  money  we  will 
be  Improving  the  chance  of  success  in  reach- 
ing a  significant  arms  control  treaty;  and  I 
personaUy  would  pay  a  very  high  price  to 
do  that. 
Continuing,  Senator  Jackson  stated: 
Let  me  speak  plainly:  any  Senator  who  U 
tempted  to  vote  against  the  proposed  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  must  understand  the 
risks   that   are  involved  for   the  Presidents 
negoUatlnf  position  at  the  SALT  talks. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  coimtry 
Is  rich  enough  in  moral  and  material  re- 
sources to  provide  for  its  security  and  solve 
Its  domestic  problems  as  well.  And  I'm  con- 
fident that  the  Senate  wlU  reject  the  coun- 
sel of  those  who  would  endanger  that  se- 
curity and  the  prospects  for  a  negotiated 
arms  control  agreement  simply  to  acbiere  a 
pyrrhlc   victory   over  the   Pentagon. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Safeguard  system 
will  help  guarantee  the  survivability  of 
our  relatiatory  capability.  It  in  no  way 
jeopardizes  the  security  of  the  Soviet  de- 
terrent and.  because  of  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  at  Vienna  and  Hel- 
sinki, it  obviously  provides  an  additional 
incentive  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter 
into  a  substantial  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. 
This  Ls  all  to  the  good. 
It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, "that  the  proposed  Safeguard  de- 
ployment, sufficient  for  our  national  se- 
curity requirements  and  conducive  to 
strategic  arms  control,  deserves  the  full 
support  of  the  Senate." 
To  this.  I  steadfastly  agree. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  made  one  of  the  most 
practical,  down-to-earth,  commonsense 
speeches  about  this  problem  we  have 
had  delivered  in  this  chamber.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  this  debate,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  especially  thank  him. 

One  of  the  proposed  bases  is  going  to 
be  in  his  State  if  this  plan  is  carried  out. 
He  had  a  verj-  generous  and  a  very  fine 
attitude  about  that,  too.  I  appreciate  it 
very  much. 

The  Senator  emphasizes  that  this  is  a 
deterrent  and  on  this  level  and  in  this 
field  of  weapons  this  is  our  sole  deter- 
rent, it  might  be  said,  in  that  it  protects 
what  is  our  effective,  our  affirmative  de- 
terrent. 

I  like  the  idea  also  when  the  Senator 
said  the  best  weapon  system,  after  all,  is 
one  that  never  has  to  be  used.  We  know- 
here  that  we  are  not  planning  an  offen- 
sive attack  on  anyone.  We  are  just  try- 
ing to  protect  our  defenses. 

One  thing  that  has  been  hard  for  me 
to  understand  with  respect  to  opposition 
to  this  plan,  or  any  missile  system,  is  an 
attempt  to  perfect  a  weapon;  but  this 
one  is  purely  on  the  defense,  and  it  could 
turn  out  to  be  the  only  kind  cf  defense  we 
have  that  is  effective.  I  think  that  after- 
ward would  be  too  late  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  if  we  cannot 
have  the  deterrent  that  is  effective  to 
convince  our  adversary.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  try  to  do  anything  then, 
and  we  would  have  lost,  because  however 
good  any  ABM  system  may  be,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  perfect  enough  to  protect 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  people. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  commend 
him  highly. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  has  made  a  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  Nation  in 
calling  attention,  as  he  does,  and  by  giv- 
ing the  bipartisan  support,  which  he 
does,  to  the  efforts  of  our  President  and 
the  military  in  order  that  we  may  dwell 
secure  In  this  country  in  the  knowledge 
ue  have  taken  those  steps  necessary  to 
assure  our  protection. 

As  he  points  out  this  is  not  an  offensive 
weapon;  it  is  a  defensive  weapon;  it  is  a 


weapon  to  lend  credibility  to  our  other 
weapons,  which  taken  together  serve  no- 
tice on  any  nation  which  may  have  any 
offensive  intentions  toward  us  tliat  It 
does  so  at  great  risk. 

I  agree  with  him  completely  that  the 
best  investment  we  can  make  is  an  in- 
vestment in  a  system  of  defense  which  is 
so  strong  and  formidable  that  it  will 
never  have  to  be  used. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  In  the  commendation  made 
by  my  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  the  talk  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
just  completed. 

I  like  not  only  the  content  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  short  and  to  the  point — 
which  is  something  we  should  all  learn 
to  do. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  pointed  out 
very  concisely  one  of  the  most  serious 
considerations  that  should  be  kept  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us  in  this  body.  I  wish 
it  were  posible  to  start  arms,  limitations 
tomorrow  with  the  Soviets.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  get  onsite  inspections  with 
them  so  that  we  covdd  decrease  the  arms 
race  we  are  in.  I  suggest  it  is  not  the 
United  States  that  has  caused  the  arms 
race,  but  the  Soviets.  Everytime  they 
feel  they  are  equal  to  us  in  knowledge  or 
performance,  we  have  been  led  to  exer- 
cise or  create  treaty  in  this  body,  which 
we  have  done,  guaranteeing  that  they 
remain  ahead  of  us. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  the  effect  of  the  continuance 
of  our  deployment  of  this  defense  sys- 
tem on  the  SALT  talks  I  think  is  the  Im- 
portant thing  we  have  to  remember.  If 
we  do  not  do  it.  we  are  like  the  man  play- 
ing poker  against  the  man  who  has  a 
flush  or  a  full  house:  We  have  nothing 
left  that  the  Russians  need  and  respect 
us  for — and  they  respect  only  strength — 
If  we  throw  the  ABM  down  the  drain. 

They  are  now  ahead  of  us  in  weapons, 
in  ICBM's.  They  are  catching  us  in  sub- 
marine-launched missiles.  They  are 
catching  us  in  submarines.  Their  navy 
will  catch  us  in  2  years.  They  are  very 
close  to  being  equal  to  us  right  now. 
Their  ground  strength  is  greater  than 
ours.  While  it  is  true  that  we  are  ahead 
of  them  in  aircraft,  and  far  ahead  of 
them  in  quality  of  pilots,  they  continue, 
as  they  have  since  World  War  n  to  de- 
velop new  tactical  aircraft,  about  one 
every  3  years,  and  we  have  not  had  a 
new  one  In  10  years  now. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  place  em- 
pha<;is  on  the  importance  this  system 
plays  on  the  SALT  talks.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing in  pointing  out  that,  if  there  is  no 
other  reason,  we  should  retain  it  for  that 
reason,  and  reject  the  amendment  that 
is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  very  kind  words. 
Sharing  as  I  do  with  my  fellow  Senators 
the  greatest  respect  for  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona,  his  praise  is 
doubly  pleasing  to  me. 
I  am  well  awartJ,  as  «veryone  must  be. 


of  the  great  record  he  has  and  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  he  has  of  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  weaponry.  He  keeps  constantly 
aware  of  the  latest  improvements  in  all 
types  of  aircraft.  I  understand  that  wily 
yesterday  he  flew  what  I  guess  is  the 
most  modem  plane  we  have.  I  think  no 
one  can  speak  with  greater  background 
of  knowledge.  I  leave  it  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  examine  history  how  right  he 
was  several  years  ago.  It  is  perhaps  ironic 
that  a  man  finds  that  those  who  were 
detractors  of  his  employed  the  very  tech- 
niques he  recommended  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  he  did  when  he  had  the  forth- 
rightness  and  honesty  to  speak  out,  as  he 
did  some  several  years  ago. 

I  say  simply  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  communicated  to  the  Senate 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon.  G, 
Robert  Watkins,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

HJl.  18725.  An  act  to  establlsli  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  the  Government 
oX  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide 
for  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

PROPOSED  RELATIVE  TO  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  264,  and 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  read  twice 
by  tiUe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClellan)  laid  before  the  Senate 
House  Joint  Resolution  264,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  which,  by  imanimous 
consent,  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  further  proceedings  on  the  joint 
resolution  at  this  time.  I  make  the  objec- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  ScoTT) .  and  myself.  I  do  this 
to  indicate  that  the  joint  leadership  is 
working  in  xmison  and,  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Eastland)  has  been 
informed  about  what  our  intentions  are. 
The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Under 
Rule  xrv,  paragraph  4,  and  the  latest 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  as  acting  minority 
leader,  I  will  say  that  the  minority  leader 
Is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  action 
taken  by  the -majority  leader,  and  that 


we  hope  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
have  early  and  thorough  hearings  on  this 
matter,  so  that  this  body  as  a  whole  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  this 
year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
tend my  sincerest  thanks  to  the  acting 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED  OR  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred,  or  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  18725.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide  for 
a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MTLITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HJl.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  sdrcraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

THE    HART-COOPDI    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CCX)PER.  Mr.  President,  25  years 
have  passed  since  the  world  caught  a 
brief,  horrifying  glimpse  of  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  nuclear  war  when  200,000 
lives  were  lost  in  an  instant  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  Nuclear  weapons  have 
not  been  used  since,  but  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  has  grown  along  with  the 
spiralling  and  Increasingly  costly  arms 
race.  After  20  years  of  action  and  re- 
action In  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapon  systems  by  the  United  Statec  and 
the  Soviet  Union  the  nuclear  balance  has 
not  changed.  Each  possesses  greater 
power  to  destroy  the  other  and  civiliza- 
tion as  we  know  It. 

Now,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  engaging  in  negotiations  seek- 
ing means  to  control  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  end  of  preventing,  or  at  least 
Umiting.  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Their  recognition  that  the  nuclear 
power  each  possesses,  if  ever  used,  would 
destroy  our  countries,  a  great  part  of 
the  earth,  and  those  who  live  upon  It, 
gives  to  the  SALT  talks  a  light  of  hope. 
We  believe  that  if  the  talks  are  progress- 
ing toward  agreement,  as  is  reported,  it 
is  not  because  of  any  "bargaining  chip," 
but  because  both  countries  recognize  sev- 
eral clear  truths: 

First.  Boih  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  possess  nuclear  weapons  In 
assured  quantities  and  diversity  to  de- 


stroy the  other  even  after  sustaining  a 
first  strike. 

Second.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  the  technological 
knowledge  and  resources  to  coimter  any 
deployment  by  the  other  of  new  nuclear 
weapons. 

Third.  Both  countries  understand  that 
in  the  absence  of  mutual  nuclear  dis- 
armament, a  balance  of  nuclear  power — 
the  deterrent — must  be  maintained. 

The  Senate,  only  last  year,  approved 
by  a  vote  of  72  to  6.  Senate  Resolution 
211  urging  the  President  to  begin  the 
SALT  negotiations  by  proposing  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  mutual  moratorium  on 
further  deployment  of  all  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons  systems. 
This  approach  to  the  talks  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  administration.  I  believe 
that  it  would  have  been  the  best  initia- 
tive, for  we  have  witnessed  continued 
deployment  of  ABM  and  the  beginning 
of  MIRV  deployment  by  the  United 
States  and,  on  the  Soviet  side,  the  con- 
tinued deployment  of  SS-9,  ICBM's  and 
ABM  systems  around  Moscow  that  the 
negotiators  seek  to  limit  and  control. 

On  Augiist  4,  Senator  Hart  and  I  with 
other  cosponsors,  introduced  amend- 
ment No.  819  to  H.R.  17123,  the  military 
procurement  bill  now  before  us.  We  have 
sought  to  frame  the  amendment  to  fit 
the  negotiating  tactics  of  our  country.  It 
permits  the  continued  deployment  of 
phase  I  of  the  Safeguard  system,  which 
the  administration  contends  Is  helpful  in 
the  SALT  talks.  But.  unlike  the  admin- 
istraUon  bill,  it  would  halt  Safeguard 
after  phase  I  because  it  is  an  ineffective 
defense  for  our  missile  fields.  It  would 
provide  funds  for  an  advanced  and  ef- 
fective ABM  system  for  the  protection 
of  our  deterrent  and  the  security  of  our 
country,  if  the  administration  chooses 
to  use  those  fimds  for  such  a  system. 

In  1969.  the  Congress  appropriated  ap- 
proximately $1.2  biUion  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  Safegxiard  at  two  sites— at 
Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks  Air  Force 
Bases.  I  am  informed  that,  as  of  May  31, 
1970,  all  of  this  large  sxmi  except  $224 
million  had  been  obligated.  The  pending 
bill  would  authorize  a  total  of  $1,027,- 
200,000  for  continuing  work  on  the  two 
sites.  Included  is  $35  million  for  Sprint 
missiles,  additional  to  the  number  de- 
clared last  year  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  be  adequate  for  the  defense 
of  the  two  missile  sites.  I  shall  refer  to 
this  item  later  in  my  statement. 

The  Hart-Cooper  amendment  would 
strike  only  the  $322.2  million  requested 
for  deployment  of  phase  n  at  Whlteman 
and  Warren  Air  Force  Bases. 

Last  year.  Senator  Hart  and  I  and 
other  cosponsors  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  all  funds  for  deployment  of 
phase  I,  and  to  authorize  their  use  only 
for  an  advanced  ABM  system.  Our 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
51  to  49.  An  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  >.  reqmring  the  use  of  funds  on 
an  advanced  system,  lost  on  a  tie  vote 
50  to  50.  The  case  against  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  Safeguard  system  has  been 
made  stronger  since  last  year  by  the 
testimony  of  eminent  scientists  and  even 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defend 


before  several  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  may  be  asked  why  we 
have  not  offered  an  amendment,  as  we 
did  last  year,  to  strike  all  funds  for  fur- 
ther deplojTnent  of  Safeguard  phase  I, 
if  we  considered  it  to  l)e  an  ineffective 
system. 

The  administration  has  reported  in 
various  ways  that  it  considers  the  con- 
tipiitng  deployment  of  Safeguard  of  value 
in  the  SALT  talks.  This  position,  at  least 
logically,  is  difficult  for  me  to  imder- 
stand.  If,  as  is  reported  at  times  tn  the 
news  media,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  may  Agree  that  no  ABM 
systems  shall  be  permitted,  the  deploy- 
ment of  phase  I  would  be  halted  and 
dismantled  and  phase  n  would  not  be 
permitted.  Or,  if  as  has  been  reported  at 
times,  agreement  may  be  reached  upon 
ABM  protection  for  the  command  cen- 
ters, that  is,  Moscow  and  Washington, 
again  phase  I  and  phase  II  would  not  be 
permitted. 

Of  greater  importance,  it  seems  im- 
probable and  imwise  that  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  forego  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  truly  effective  ABM  system  im- 
less  the  Soviets  agree  to  halt  or  limit  the 
d«)loyment  of  their  SS-9  missiles.  For  it 
is  the  threat  of  the  continuing  deploy- 
ment of  SS-9's  and  SS-ll's,  their  in- 
creasing accuracy,  and  the  MIRVing  of 
those  missiles  upon  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  built  its  case  for  Safeguard. 

But  whatever  the  tactics  and  methods 
of  the  negotiators,  we  consider  SALT 
talks  to  be  the  most  important  negotia- 
tions of  our  time  and  they  might  well  be 
the  most  important  negotiations  for 
mankind  in  history.  For  this  reason,  we 
decided  we  would  not  seek  to  halt  phase 
J,  which  the  administration  claims  is  of 
value  in  the  SALT  talks. 

Our  amendment  does  not  limit  the  use 
of  the  vast  sum  of  over  $2  billion  pro- 
vided for  phase  I  in  the  fiscal  year  1970 
appropriations  voted  last  year  and  by 
the  bill  before  us.  As  no  actual  emplace- 
ment of  the  components  of  Safeguard  on 
the  two  sites  of  phase  I  has  taken  place. 
and  as  tests  are  still  proceeding  on  its 
components,  there  can  be  no  serious 
argmnent  about  the  loss  of  leadtime, 
breakup  of  production  lines,  or  interrup- 
tion of  research,  development,  testing 
and  evaluation  as  was  made  in  the  de- 
bate last  year. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its 
consideration  of  H.R.  17123  made  several 
important  decisions  which  reflect  its 
caution  about  the  missions  of  Safeguard. 
It  abandoned  the  concept  of  area  de- 
fense which  was  urged  last  year  by  the 
administration  and  the  committee,  and 
this  year  again,  by  the  administration. 
The  Committee  asserted  that  protection 
of  the  Minuteman  is  the  proper  role  for 
an  ABM  system,  given  present  and  fore- 
seeable technology.  This  position  was  ad- 
vocated by  the  opponents  of  Safeguard 
last  year.  The  committee  also  refused  to 
provide  fimds  for  the  preparation  of  four 
additional  sites  for  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment. After  the  action  of  the  comniittee, 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  can  be  reasonably 
argued  that  our  amendment  undercuts 
the  position  of  the  administration  in  its 
SALT  negotiations.  If  the  administration 
thought  the  action  of  the  committ^  f«8 
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harmful  to  the  talks  it  would  be  seeking 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  restore 
funds  for  the  preparation  of  these  four 
additional  sites.  But,  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  effort  by  the  administration  to  try 
to  restore  funds  for  the  four  sites  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the 
committee  after  a  year  of  review  that 
area  defense  of  cities  and  population  by 
Safeguard  is  unworkable  and  at  best  a 
transitional  expedient  for  3  or  4  years, 
then  the  evidence  which  has  been  pro- 
duced since  last  year  should  also  compel 
agreement  that  a  dedicated  hard-point 
system  designed  specifically  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Minuteman  deterrent  must 
be  developed. 

This  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment — to  halt  further  de- 
ployment of  an  ineffective,  wasteful 
Safeguard  system,  and  to  urge  that  funds 
be  used  toward  the  development  of  an 
effective  anti-ballistic-missile  system  to 
protect  our  ICBM's  and  to  maintain  our 
deterrent  in  the  event  the  SALT  talks 
fail  and  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
deploy  SS-9  missiles  and  other  sophisti- 
cated nuclear  systems. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  McClellan),  at 
this  point  I  should  like  to  comment  upon 
the  letter  written  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  which  was  placed 
in  the  Record  yesterday.  In  the  letter, 
Mr.  Laird  seems  to  argue  although  it  is 
not  clear,  that  one  amendment  would  re- 
strict or  limit  the  use  of  $365  million  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  research,  develop- 
ment, evaluation,  and  testing;  that  this 
money  could  not  be  spent  upon  Safe- 
guard phase  I. 

A  careful  reading  of  our  amendment 
shows  that  such  an  interpretp.tion  is  ab- 
solutely incorrect.  The  last  section  of  our 
amendment  authorizes  the  administra- 
tion to  use  funds  for  the  development 
of  an  advanced  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem, but  it  does  not  compel  the  admin- 
istration to  do  so.  Many  great  scientists 
argue,  and  I  agree  that  funds  should  be 
spent  upon  such  a  system.  But,  I  empha- 
size that  nothing  in  our  amendment  re- 
stricts or  limits  the  use  of  research,  de- 
velopment, evaluation,  and  testing  fimds 
available  for  phase  I. 

The   Safeguard   systems   components 
were  designed  for  an  area  defense.  Safe- 
guard's    components     PAR,     Spartan, 
Sprint,  and  the  MSR  were  designed  to 
provide   a  thin  city  defense — Sentinel, 
as  it  was  called  under  President  Johnson. 
The  testimony  of  many  distinguished 
scientists  over  the  past  2  years,  includ- 
ing Drs.  James  Killian,  Herbert  York, 
Oeorge  Kistiakowsky,  Jerome  Wiesner, 
and  Donald  Homig — all  advisers  to  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son— has  been  in  agreement  in  declaring 
Safeguard  ineffective  for  the  defense  of 
Minuteman.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
many  witnesses  that  the  PAR  would  be 
rendered  ineffective  by  exoatmospheric 
nuclear  bursts;  that  the  MSR  could  be 
destroyed  by  the  Soviet  SS-11  missiles, 
rendering  useless  the  entire  Safeguard 
system  emplaced  to  protect  a  Minuteman 
field;  and  that  the  number  of  Spartan 
and  Sprint  interceptors  planned  for  Safe- 
guard is  so  small  that  the  kind  of  attack 


that  Secretary  Laird  says  the  Soviets 
have  the  capability  of  mounting  would 
exhaust  the  defense  of  the  Spartan  and 
Sprint  missiles  and  leave  the  Minuteman 
fields  open  to  devastation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  recognized  the  va- 
lidity of  the  last  point,  which  it  refused 
to  admit  last  year,  by  requesting  In  the 
pending  bill  $35  million  for  additional 
Sprints  and  phase  I  bases. 

As  an  example  of  the  testimony  of 
these  witnesses.  Dr.  Panofsky,  a  distin- 
gmshed  physicist  at  Stanford  University, 
supplied  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee an  analysis  based  on  imclassified 
Department  of  Defense  sources  showing 
in  a  clear  manner  that  Safeguard  meets 
no  foreseeable  threat.  It  concludes  that 
if  the  Soviets  continue  to  produce  SS-9's 
and  if  they  MIRV  and  increase  their  ac- 
curacy of  SS-9's  and  SS-ll's  as  Secre- 
tary Laird  has  projected  as  possible,  that 
Safeguard  would  provide  little  protec- 
tion to  Minuteman. 

Last  year.  Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  and 
the  chief  advocate  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity for  the  deployment  of  Safeguard, 
asked  a  panel  of  nuclear  weapons  ex- 
perts to  review  the  Safeguard  program. 
The  panel  was  chaired  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
H.  O'Neill  of  Columbia  University.  It  in- 
cluded among  its  members  Dr.  Marvin 
L.  Groldberger,  professor  of  physics,  who 
until  a  few  months  ago  was  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Panel 
on  Strategic  Weapons,  and  Dr.  Sidney 
Drell  of  Stanford  University,  also  ap- 
pointed a  few  months  ago  a  member  of 
the  President's  Panel  on  Strategic  Weap- 
ons, and  a  longtime  weapons  expert.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  those  who  served  on  the  panel  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


MXMEEKS   ON   PaNKL 

Louis  M.  Branscomb.  Director,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Sidney  D.  Drell,  Professor  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center. 

Biarrtn  L.  Ooldberger.  Profeseor  of  Physics, 
Princeton  University. 

William  O.  McMillan,  Professor  of  Cbem- 
istry.  University  of  CoUfomla  at  Los  An- 
geles. 

W.  S.  Melahn.  President,  System  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Lawrence  H.  O'Neill.  President,  Riverside 
Research  InsUtute,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  Columbia  University  (on  'eave 
of  absence). 

Allen  M.  Peterson,  Professor  of  Elecurlal 
Engineering,  Stanford  University.  Senior  Sci- 
entific Adviser.  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Poster  re- 
garding the  work  of  the  panel  appears 
on  pages  442  and  443  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  quote  from  his  testimony: 

Ad  Hoc  CoMioTTKi  or  ScaNxisrs  on 
SArxcTTAmo 

Dr  Posm.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Ju«t 
simply  point  out  that  I  asked  a  group  of 
scientists  to  come  together  as  an  ad  hoc 
committee  and.  before  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense made  his  recommendation  to  the  Pres- 
ident, review  the  program.  I  deUberately 
chose  sclentlsU  who  opposed  the  deployment 


of  Safeguard  as  weU  as  those  who  favored  It. 
In  fact,  as  I  recaU.  when  they  met  there 
were  more  against  It  than  for  It.  I  had,  how- 
ever, one  very  simple  instruction  for  them— 
to  put  poUtlcs  aside  and  Just  ask  the  ques- 
tion: WUl  this  deployment,  with  these  com- 
ponents, do  the  Job  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  U  trying  to  do?  And  I  gave  them  a 
range  of  possible  deployments,  since  the 
Secretary  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind. 

There  was  considerable  concern  about 
this  move,  but  the  report  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  said  that  this  equipment  wUI 
do  the  Job  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
wants  to  do.  They  had  some  recommenda- 
tions; for  example,  they  would  like  to  add 
development  of  the  smaUer  radars,  a  deci- 
sion we  had  already  made— at  least,  they 
concurred  In  that  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  un- 
classified version  of  the  report  which  was 
given  to  Dr.  Poster  and  Secretary  Laird 
in  January  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan). Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
important  document  because  it  concluded 
that  if  the  pmpose  of  an  ABM  is  to  pro- 
tect Minuteman.  further  deployment  of 
Safeguard  should  not  proceed,  but  that 
work  on  a  dedicated  hard-point  system 
should  be  given  priority. 

Now  Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Foster  told  the  Sub- 
committee, on  Arms  Control  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gk)RE)  that  this  distinguished 
panel  of  scientists  had  determined  that 
Safeguard  could  do  the  job.  Actually,  the 
report  states  that  it  cannot  do  the  Job. 
In  addition,  scientists  who  were  on  the 
panel.  Dr.  DreU  and  Dr.  Ooldberger, 
stated  that  they  had  never  reported  to 
Dr  Foster  or  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  or.  I  think,  the  President,  because 
I  asked  the  witnesses  if  they  had  talked 
to  him— Dr.  DreU  and  Dr.  Ooldberger— 
that  they  had  never  made  such  a  rfPort 
and  that  the  members  of  the  panel  had 
not  made  such  a  report.  .,  _.  x^*.  «. 

Of  great  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  c<Mn- 
menced  work  in  the  development  of  a 
"hardsite"  system  as  it  is  designated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  which  is  the 
"dedicated"  system  described  by  the  sci- 
entists. Some  $58  million  is  requested  for 
this  work  in  the  pending  bill,  and  Sec- 
retary Laird,  Deputy  Secretary  Packard, 
and  Dr.  Foster  have  commented  in  their 
testimony  on  the  necessity  of  develop- 
ing such  a  system. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  which  was 
placed  in  the  Record  yesterday.  Secre- 
tary Laird  said  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  working  on  such  an  ad- 
vanced ABM  system.  He  went  further  to 
say  that  it  could  not  be  developed  until 
the  late  1970's,  and  unless  the  Soviet 
threat  increased,  it  might  not  be  neces- 
sary to  develop  it.  But  my  estimates  have 
been  challenged  by  scientists  vho  have 
actually  assisted  in  the  design  of  these 
systems. 

The  very  fact  that  he  states  such  a 
program  Is  being  worked  on,  Is  an  admis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Department  or 
Defense— which  would  not  be  admitted 
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last  year— that  Safeguard  is  a  dubious 
system  for  the  protection  of  our  missile 
sites. 

In  brief,  an  advantage  of  the  "hard- 
site"  system  as  contrasted  to  Safeguard 
is  that  it  would  provide  for  the  emplace- 
ment of  many  small  radars  throughout 
a  Minuteman  field  rather  than  relying 
on  the  single  vulnerable  MSR.  These 
smaller  radars  could  control  the  guidance 
of  a  few  interceptors  as  contrasted  to  the 
several  hundred  interceptors  which  the 
MSR  must  control.  There  is  testimony 
that  the  "hardsite"  approach  would  pro- 
vide the  best  protection  for  Minuteman 
at  the  lowest  cost  and  that  It  could  be 
installed  in  the  approximate  same  time 
frame  as  the  Safeguard  system.  Dr.  Drell, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  page  905, 
made  the  following  statement: 

All  analyses  of  which  I  am  aware  make  it 
clear  that  If  defense  of  Minuteman  Is  the 
principal  or  sole  mission  of  Safeguard,  its 
further  deployment  cannot  be  Justified.  As 
I  hope  to  have  convinced  you.  It  simply  falls 
to  respond  to  the  Soviet  threats  postulated 
by  the  Pentagon.  What  I  recommend  is  mov- 
ing ahead  vigorously  with  the  deployment 
work  on  alternative  technologies  that  we 
know  at  present  can  perform  the  hard  point 
defense  more  effectively  and  economically  In 
the  mid  to  late  1970's  If  needed. 

Let  me  note  that  Dr.  Drell  says  that 
in  the  mid-1970's  to  late  1970's  this  sys- 
tem could  be  deployed. 

The  testimony  of  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  refiects  clearly  their  recog- 
nition that  Safeguard  is  not  an  effective 
ABM  system  and  of  the  need  for  an  ad- 
vanced "hardsite"  system.  Volume  VI 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  discloses  an  important 
line  of  questioning  between  Chairmam 
Mahon  and  Mr.  Richard  L.  Johnson,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Re- 
search and  Development.  General  Betts 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Army  RJD.T.  &  E. 
and  Dr.  Gilstein  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Advanced  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Agency.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
pages  158  to  165  of  these  hearings  deal- 
ing with  Safeguard,  and  the  "hardsite" 
program  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  because  of 
their  Importance  to  this  debate,  smd  also 
because  I  do  not  want  the  excerpts  I 
shall  quote  to  be  out  of  context. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  General 
Betts,  speaking  of  the  hardsite  defense 
system  the  Army  is  working  on,  said: 

When  perfected,  this  hardsite  defense  sys- 
tem promises  to  provide  greater  capability 
at  lower  costs  than  simply  proUferatlng  Safe- 
guard components  to  achieve  the  same  de- 
sired level  of  defense.  (Page  169.) 

While  I  do  not  attempt  to  present  his 
position  on  Safeguard,  for  I  do  not  know 
it.  Chairman  Mahon  commented: 

It  generally  has  been  agreed  that  Safe- 
guard was  not,  as  now  conceived,  really  ade- 
quate to  defend  Minuteman  against  a  Soviet 
attack  that  might  come  with  Just  the  num- 
bers of  weapons  they  have  today.  (Page  160.) 

Later  in  the  same  testimony  referring 
to  the  "hardsite"  system.  Chairman 
Mahon  asks: 


What  does  the  scientific  community  say 
of  aU  this? 

Dr.  Gilstein  answers : 

We  have  presented  these  concepts  to  the 
President's  Scientific  Advisory  Council  and 
the  Defense  Science  Board.  In  both  cases 
they  expressed  great  approval  of  the  work 
we  are  doing  and  asked  us  to  continue  along 
the  same  Unes.  In  general,  they  approve  every 
approach  and  every  analysis  we  have  made. 
They  agreed  with  the  concept  and  asked  us  to 
continue  the  work.  (Page  165.) 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  the  state 
of  development  of  hardsite  components, 
page  162: 

Mr.  Andktws.  Is  It  more  or  less  In  the 
scientist's  mmd  at  the  present  time? 

Dr.  GII.STEIN.  It  Is  more  than  that.  It  Is  In 
operating  condition  In  various  faclUtles.  The 
data  processors  exist.  The  software  for  the 
processors  Is  being  written.  The  processes 
are  starting  to  be  demonstrated.  The  tech- 
nology for  much  of  the  radars,  the  phased 
array  antennas,  the  cross-field  antenna  tubes, 
modulators,  and  so  on,  also  exist  as  compo- 
nents. They  exist  In  full  scale  right  now  and 
have  been  demonstrated.  An  Integrated  radai 
has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  this  testimony 
again  to  contrast  it  with  the  statements 
made  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  Laird 
yesterday.  His  letter  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  hardsite  system  is  in  an 
inchoate  stage,  hardly  more  than  the 
concept;  yet  we  have  Dr.  Gilstein,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  project  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  telling  a  committee 
that  the  components  exist  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  developed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  and 
facts  that  have  become  available  in  the 
last  year,   and  the  continuing   doubts 
about  Safeguard's  effectiveness,  I  con- 
sider that  I  would  be  dereUct  in  my  duty 
if  I  did  not  oppose  further  deplo3mient 
of  Safeguard  and  if  I  did  not  urge  the 
greatest  effort  to  be  turned  to  the  devel- 
opment   of    the    advanced,    dedicated 
"hardsite"  system  for  the  security  of  our 
country  in  the  event  the  SALT  talks  fail 
The  sponsors  of  our  amendment  do 
not  minimize  the  present  Soviet  nuclear 
strength  or  the  threat  if  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  deploy  SS-9  missiles  and  other 
nuclear  weapons.  But  I  believe — and  I 
think  it  wrong  and  unfair  to  our  people — 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  minimized  the 
awesome  power  of  our  present  nuclear 
deterrent,  and  the  more  powerful  nu- 
clear weapons  the  United  States  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  and.  in  fact,  is  pro- 
ducing. While  the  Defense  Department 
speaks  continually  of  the  development 
of  Soviet  offensive  weapons,  little  notice 
is  given  to  the  programs  in  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged  to  protect  our 
deterrent,  programs  which  substantially 
strengthen  Uie  offensive  nuclear  force 
of  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senators,  and  ask  that  they  read, 
the  speech  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  made  on  the  fioor  yester- 
day. In  his  speech,  he  specified  in  great 
detail  the  programs  in  which  our  coun- 
try is  engaged — modifying,  developing, 
and  strengthening  our  nuclear  offensive 
systems.  Yet.  when  press  releases  and 
statements  are  given  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — ^Just  as  one  was  given 
out  yesterday — there  is  very  little  said 


about  what  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  doing,  and  I  think  properly  so,  to 
strengthen  the  offensive  capabilities  of 
our  country  in  the  event  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  increase  its  nuclear 
strength. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  balanced  view 
and  a  balanced  Judgment  about  the  So- 
viet threat  and  our  own  capabilities.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  a  larger  number  of 
ICBM's  and  greater  megatoimage  than 
the  United  States,  approximately  1,200 
to  our  1.050.  But  the  T3S.  serviceable 
bombers  number  over  500  to  the  Soviet's 
200;  and  our  Polaris  fieet  of  41  sub- 
marines with  656  warheads  far  surpasses 
the  Soviet  submarine  fleet.  The  compara- 
tive warhead  count,  the  actual  agents 
of  destruction,  was  listed  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  his  statement  of  February  20, 
1970,  and  as  of  September  1,  196»— was 
4,200  for  the  United  States  and  1,350  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  understand  the  total 
for  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased  by 
several  hundred  since  that  time,  but  like- 
wise the  United  States  is  deploying  addi- 
tionsd  warheads  on  Minuteman  m  and 
the  Poseidon  submarines. 

I  think  it  misleading  to  speak  continu- 
ally of  Soviet  nuclear  strength,  the  de- 
ployment of  SS-9's,  their  fitting  with 
MRVs  and  MIRVs,  without  making  It 
clear  to  the  Congress  and  the  people 
that  the  United  States  also  is  taking  steps 
to  strengthen  its  nuclear  capabiUties, 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive.  Secretary 
Laird  and  Dr.  Poster  have  stated  in  their 
testimony  that  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
submarines  can  be  considered  virtually 
invulnerable  today  and  for  a  period  of 
years.  I  will  place  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Foster  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, because  it  sheds  light  on 
our  present  deterrent  forces  and  the  de- 
vel<H)ment  of  ULMS — the  imderwater 
long-range  missile  system — destined  to 
be  a  more  powerful  and  invulnerable  sub- 
marine fieet  than  our  Polaris  fieet. 

I  have  just  referred  to,  and  I  ask  to 
have  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  statement  of 

Dr.  Foster.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  that  the  underwater  long-range  mis- 
sile system  program  provides  for  the  sta- 
tioning of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles upon  submarines  to  be  located  near 
the  shores  on  our  country,  with  from 
three  to  10  warheads  that  could  reach 
Soviet  territory,  or  any  enemy  in  case 
of  attack. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  in  the 
event  our  covintry  and  the  Soviet  Union 
do  not  agree  at  the  SALT  talks,  the 
United  States  could  add  warheads  reach- 
ing a  total  of  10,000  or  12,000,  through 
the  MRIV'ing  of  our  missiles. 

When  we  consider  that  two  or  three 
warheads  coudd  destroy  Moscow.  New 
York,  Chicago,  or  any  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  United  States 
has  4.200  warheads  today,  and  with  the 
capabiUty  of  10,000  or  12.000  in  a  short 
time.  I  do  not  tliink  anyone  can  argue 
reasonably  that  our  country  Is  as  vul- 
nerable as  the  Department  of  Defense 
implies  by  imbalanced  statements. 
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Testimony  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shows  also  that  the  United  States 
Is  engaging  In  programs  of  dispersal  or 
Its  bomber  fleet  and  a  program  toward 
rebasing  Minuteman  to  provide  for  their 
greater  protection.  There  are  other  pro- 
grams upon  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  now  working  to  insure  greater 
defensive  and  offensive  capabilities  for 
the  security  of  our  country.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  these  programs— I  support  them— 
but  I  do  object  to  the  continued  drumfire 
of  statements,  which  would  confuse  and 
mislead  the  American  people  concern- 
ing our  security,  as  they  were  misled  by 
the  "missUe  gap"  propaganda  of  1959-60. 
I  suppose  I  will  have  a  chance  to  talk 
about  the  letter  sent  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jatcson)  vesterday.  if  it  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  debate.  The  letter  "red  herring"— 
"mouse  tracks"  concerning  the  Intention 
of  our  amendment  for  its  purpose  is 
clearly  expressed  in  its  language  and 
interpretation.  Again  it  is  a  last  minute 
lactic  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed in  the  debate  on  Safeguard. 

In  all  the  discussion  of  the  technical, 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  strategic  issues 
connected  with  the  ABM,  there  has  been 
little  mention  of  the  effect  of  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  upon  our  country. 
Whether  Safeguard  or  any  other  ABM 
system  faUed,  or  if  the  defense  were  suc- 
cessful and  our  country  managed  to 
launch  a  retaliatory  strike,  the  death  and 
horror  that  would  ensue  in  either  case 
is  beyond  our  imagination.  A  nuclear  at- 
tack and  nuclear  defense  involving  thou- 
sands of  megatoi^s  would  cause  the  dev- 
astation of  vast  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  the  death  and  suffering  of 
tens  of  millions  of  its  people. 

One  must  consider  and  believe  that 
there  are  rational  alternatives.  The  great 
necessity  of  our  time  is  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  make  every  effort  to 
come  to  agreement  with  the  Soviets  to 
halt  the  further  deployment  of  offensive 
and  deferisive  nuclear  weapons. 

In  his  recent  press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  incisively  the  critical 
Importance  of  the  SALT  talks: 

We  can  either  continue  this  race  In  which 
they  continue  tbelr  offensive  missiles  and 
we  go  forward  with  our  defensive  mlssUee, 
at  we  can  reach  an  agreement.  That  la  why 
at  this  point  we  have  hopes  of  attempting 
to  And,  either  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  and 
lacking  a  comprehensive  basis,  a  selective 
basis,  the  first  steps  toward  which  the  super- 
powers win  limit  the  development  of  and 
particularly  the  deployment  of  more  instru- 
ments of  destruction  when  both  have  enough 
to  destroy  ecch  other  many  tlmee  over 
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That  is  the  statement  of  our  President, 
a  correct  statement.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  should  commend  his  efforts 
to  reach  agreement  at  the  SALT  talks. 
I  hope  very  much  that  agreement  will 
be  reached.  For  if  SALT  succeeds,  our 
country  and  the  world  will  be  more  se- 
cure. If  SALT  falls  we  must  take  effec- 
tive steps  to  provide  the  best  protection 
we  can  for  our  deterrent  in  what  will  b^ 
a  more  dangerous  world;  and  this  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  base  our 
Judgment  on  reasonable  grounds,  not  on 
emotional  and  dubious  argimients.  I  urge 


that  the  Senate  consider  the  purpose  of 
the  Hart-Cooper  amendment  when  tiie 
Senate  makes  its  decision  on  the  ABM, 
and  that  it  approve  the  amendment. 

EXRIBTT    1 

Report  or  ths  Ad  Hoc  Gaoup  on  Satkguard 
For  Fiscal  1971 

I.   INTRODnCTlON 

The  group  was  asked  to  offer  advice  to  DOD 
concerning  the  pursuit  of  a  BMD  capability 
by  ths  United  States.  Its  advice  was  to  be 
based  upon  the  scientific  and  technical  qual- 
ifications of  Its  members.  Although  members 
of  the  group  hold  a  range  of  views  concern- 
ing the  desirability  of  a  BMD  deployment  and 
concerning  the  interactions  between  a  de- 
ployment and  diplomatic,  strategic  and  polit- 
ical factors.  It  was  not  asked  for  and  did  not 
offer  advice  based  on  assessment  of  such 
tilings.  The  members  are  anxious  that  their 
participation  In  the  work  of  the  group  not  be 
taken  to  Imply  advocacy  or  opposition  to  the 
deployment  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

A  full  day  was  devoted  to  attendance  at 
briefings  by  the  Safeguard  Systems  Com- 
mand, the  Advanced  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Agency,  and  representatives  of  DDR&E.  The 
material  covered  In  these  briefings  Included: 
a  threat  assessment  at  the  top  secret  level; 
a  Safeguard  status  report;  Safeguard  sched- 
ules and  budgets  for  various  possible  deploy- 
ment programs:  ABMDA  advanced  study  and 
development  programs;  a  joint  Safeguard/ 
ABMDA  study  of  active  defense  of  Minute- 
man;  and  a  description  of  possible  alterna- 
tives to  active  defense  for  Improving  the 
survivability  of  Minuteman. 

A  second  full  day  was  devoted  to  discus- 
sion within  the  group,  the  definition  of 
points  of  agreement,  and  an  Identification 
of  differences  In  technical  Judgment*. 

A  final  day  was  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  working  notes  for  the  group's  report 
and  for  presentation  of  Its  advice  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  the  Principal  E>eputy  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  emd  Engineering,  and 
the  Deputy  Director  (Strategic  and  Space 
Systems)  ODDR^^. 

A  set  of  possible  programs  for  proceeding 
with  further  steps  toward  the  deployment  of 
BMD  which  had  been  considered  In  DOD  was 
described  to  the  group.  No  proposed  program 
was  offered  for  criticism  or  assessment  by  the 
group.  Instead  the  group  was  Invited  to  pre- 
sent Its  opinion  m  any  way  which.  In  its 
judgment,  would  be  i^jproprlate.  It  was  as- 
sured that  It  was  under  no  obligation  to  ar- 
rive at  recommendations  concurred  In  by  all 
members. 

The  President's  statement  of  March  14, 
1969,  was  provided  to  the  group  for  guidance. 
The  group  was  advised  that  the  three  pur- 
poses >  of  Safeguard  defined  by  the  President 
were  not  "weighted,"  that  no  one  could  be 
considered  more  Impwrtant  or  desirable  than 
any  other.  The  President's  statement  also  ex- 
pressed his  concern  that  a  limited  BMD  de- 
ployment not  be  subject  to  misinterpreta- 
tion as  a  first  step  toward  the  emplacement 
of  a  heavy  BMD  system.  The  group  took  note 
of  this  concern  and  was  influenced  by  it  dur- 
ing Its  work. 

Advice  pertinent  to  funding  action  In  FY 
1971  and  FT  1972  was  described  to  the  group 
as  being  of  particular  Interest. 

On  the  basis  of  the  guidance  described 
above,  the  group  attempted  to  formulate  ad- 


Tlce  based  on  scientific,  technical,  schedule 
and  budgetary  considerations,  and  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  President  and  Congress. 
after  review,  decided  to  continue  to  approve 
the  obligating  of  additional  fvmds  for  BMD. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  group  to  judge 
the  wisdom  of  such  an  ass\mied  decision. 

In  the  hope  that  the  procedure  will  im- 
prove exposition  of  the  group's  reasoning,  the 
results  of  this  review  are  presented  in  three 

part«=  ^  ^      ,..1.1.-. 

1  Those  pertinent  actions  that  might  be 

Uk'en  In  FY  1971  If  BMD  were  solely  for  the 
defense  of  Minuteman. 

2  Those  pertinent  actions  that  might  oe 
taken  in  FY  1971  If  BMD  were  mtended  only 
to  provide  thin  area  coverage  of  the  country. 

3  Those  pertinent  actions  that  might  be 
taken  In  FY  1971  U  BMD  is  intended  to 
evolve  into  a  system  ci^>able  of  meeting  si- 
multaneously the  three  objectives  defined  by 
the  President. 

n.    MINUTEMAN    SOKVIVABIUTT 

The  comments  offered  In  this  section 
should  be  understood  to  be  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  only  purpose  of  deploy- 
ing BMD  is  to  improve  the  survlvabUlty  of 
the  Minuteman  force. 

On  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  Soviet  land- 
based  force  esUmated  for  mid  1971  as  com- 
posed of  the  following  weapons : 

(Omitted  to  avoid  higher  classification.) 

And  of  the  estimated  growth  rate  of  this 
force,  full  use  of  the  Soviet  land-based  force 
to  attack  Minuteman  could  reduce  the  ex- 
pected number  of  surviving  U.S.  land-based 
missiles  to  below by 


'These  three  purposes  axe:  protection  of 
our  land-based  retaliatory  forces  against  a 
direct  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union;  defense 
of  the  American  people  against  the  kind  of 
nuclear  attack  which  Communist  China  Is 
likely  to  be  able  to  mount  within  the  decade; 
protection  against  the  posslbllty  of  aeolden- 
tal  attacks  from  any  soiirce. 


This  would  require  that  by  that  time  Im- 
provements in  delivery  accuracy  (c.e.p.)  be 
achieved  which  make  each  delivered  Soviet 
R/V  from  an  SSll  or  SS9  highly  effective 
against  a  Minuteman  silo.  The  group  believes 
such  accuracy  improvemente  are  technically 
possible  but.  of  course,  might  not  occur.  In- 
telligence Information  provided  to  the  group 
was  not  sufficient  for  It  to  reach  a  judgment 
about  the  likelihood  that  Soviet  operational 
missiles  would  exhibit  such  accuracy  In  the 
next  three  to  five  years. 

Some  members  of  the  group  believe  It 
might  be  possible  to  eliminate  or  shorten 
the  period  In  which  the  Minuteman  force 
could  be  very  vulnerable  to  a  heavy  attack 
by  Soviet  SSll's  and  SS9'8  by  adapting  some 
existing  U.S.  air  defense  systems  for  tempo- 
rary use  as  Minuteman  defenses.  The  group 
was  not  briefed  on  this  subject,  and  opinions 
among  its  members  differ  concerning  the 
feaslblUty  and  practicality  of  such  a  program. 
The  group  believes  that  techniques  other 
than  active  defense  may  be  practical  and 
may  rsduce  the  vulnerability  of  Minuteman 
described  above.  It  believes  that  alternate 
basing  techniques  that  increase  the  number 
or  the  hardness  of  the  aim  polnte  that  a 
Soviet  attack  would  have  to  target  to  achieve 
high  assurance  of  destroying  Minuteman 
merit  careful  study  and  may  be  practical  as 
replacements  for  or  adjuncts  to  active  de- 
fense. 

The  group  believes  that  a  more  coet  effec- 
tive system  for  the  active  terminal  defense 
of  Minuteman  than  Phase  IIA  of  Safeguard 
can  be  devised.  Such  a  system,  termed  a 
'•dedicated  "  system,  would  feature  less  costly 
and  less  technlcaUy  formidable  radars  than 
the  MSR  and  each  such  radar  would  cover 
fewer  silos  than  would  be  covered  by  an 
MSR.  The  system  might,  or  might  not.  In- 
clude some  MSR's  In  addition  to  the  smaller 
radars.  The  desirability  and  coet  effectiveness 
of  such  a  mix  cannot  be  reliably  Judged  at 
this  time.  The  system's  advantage  over  one 
featuring  a  proliferation  of  MSR's  would  be 
psutlcularly  Important  If  the  size  of  the  So- 
viet anti-Mlnuteman  force  became  very  large. 
The  date  on  which  a  dedicated  system  for 
active  defense  of  i41nuteman  could  be  com- 
plete depends  upon  Its  funding  level.  It  teemn 
\uillkely  that  It  cotUd  be  deployed  any  earlier 
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than  one  year  or  more  after  a  system  using 
only  Safeguard  cconponents  could  be  de- 
ployed. However.  It  should  be  reaUzed  that  If 
the  Soviet  missile  force  suitable  for  attacking 
Minuteman  grows  very  large  (e.g.«  R/V's), 
the  level  of  protection  given  the  Minute- 
man  force  by  a  dedicated  system  substan- 
tially exceeds  that  achievable  by  prolUeratlng 
Safeguard  components,  with  equal  Invest- 
ment In  either  system. 

Against  the  background  of  these  observa- 
tions, the  group  advises  that  If  the  President 
and  congress  direct  a  deployment  of  an  ac- 
tive defense  system  exclusively  designed  to 
protect  Minuteman: 

1.  IX  there  is  a  foreseeable  termination  oi 
BBffD  deployment  at  compleUon  of  Safeguard 
Phase  I.  funds  (estimated  at  $1  B)  In  FY 
1971  should  not  be  obUgated  for  this  pur- 
pose Phase  I  alone  Is  not  worth  Its  cost. 
Obligation  of  FY  1971  funds  for  completion 
of  Phase  I  Is  Justified  only  if  there  Is  a  need, 
or  possible  need,  to  continue  beyond  Phase  I. 

2  It  Is  necessary  to  proceed  vigorously 
with  the  design  of  a  dedicated  HPD  system 
and  with  advanced  development  of  the  radw 
and  other  technical  components  to  be  used 
In  such  a  system. 

3.  The  desirability  of  using  some  MSR  s  in 
a  dedicated  system  should  be  resolved  as 
quickly  as  possible.  There  are  two  ways  to 
"hedge"  the  uncerUlnty  about  the  need  for 
MSR's  m  a  dedicated  system: 

(a)  Continue  production  of  MSR's  at  mlnl- 
m\im  pace,  accepUng  the  possibility  that  a 
conclusion  that  they  were  not  needed  woiild 
be  reached,  say  six  months  into  FY  1971.  Can- 
oellaUon  of  MSR  procurement  at  that  point 
would  result  In  a  loss  esUmated  at  $250  M 
to  $300  M. 

(b)  Cancel  production  of  MSR's  at  once, 
accepting  the  possibility  that  procurement 
might  be  re-lnltlated  twelve  months  after 
that  decision.  This  would  delay  the  date  of 
defense  system  availability  at  least  twelve 
and  possibly  twenty-four  months.  Some  "re- 
start" costs  would  be  Involved  In  reetorlng 
the  production  faculties,  but  these  were 
not  estinxated. 

4.  If  the  onlv  purpose  of  Safeguard  Is  de- 
fined to  be  to  protect  Minuteman,  Phase  IIA 
as  defined  In  March  1969  should  not  proceed. 
Instead,  a  dedicated  system  for  active  defense 
of  Minuteman  should  replace  or,  If  the  need 
for  the  MSR  Is  proved,  augment  Phase  HA. 
As  a  minimum  step,  the  complement  of 
Sprints  at  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom  could 
be  Increased. 

5.  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  ex- 
pected number  of  surviving  Mlnutemen  may 
be  low  for  several  years,  techniques  other 
than  active  defense  should  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued and  necessary  advanced  developments 
related  to  such  techniques  should  be  under- 
taken. Among  the  techniques  that  should  be 
considered  are  those  of  alternate  basing.  In- 
cluding techniques  for  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  aim  points  at  which  Mlnutemen  might 
be  placed.  Techniques  other  than  active  de- 
fense sho\ild  be  evaluated  for  cost  effective- 
ness when  used  to  replace  active  defense 
and  when  used  In  combination  with  active 
defense. 

6.  The  practicality  and  effectiveness  of  an 
interim  active  defense  system  for  Minute- 
man,  derived  from  existing  air  defense  sys- 
tems, slxould  be  appraised  by  a  thorough 
review  of  analyses  completed  In  the  past  and 
by  such  new  work  as  may  be  warranted. 

7.  Study,  research  and  advanced  develop- 
ment funds  for  the  Army's  Hard  Point  De- 
fense Program  should  be  protected  from 
budget  cuts  because  of  the  great  Importance 
of  thU  work  with  respect  to  Minuteman 
survivability. 

TTT     ABEA    DEFENSE 

Comments  offered  In  this  section  should  be 
understood  to  be  based  upon  the  assump- 


tion that  the  onlv  purpose  of  «  continued 
deployment  of  BMD  Is  to  provide  a  "thin 
area  coverage  of  the  country  to : 

1.  provide  protection  against  a  Umlted  at- 
tack by  the  Chinese. 

2  provide  protection  against  an  accidental 
or  xinauthorlzed  launch  from  any  source, 
including  submarines. 

3.  protect  alert  SAC  bombers,  particularly 
against  SLBM's  on  depressed  trajectories. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  an  essential 
difference  between  a  phased  deployment  of 
an  area  defense  and  a  phased  deployment  of 
a  terminal  defense  of  Minuteman.  The  latter 
can,  m  principle,  provide  useful  protection 
after  partial  deployment  at  a  few  sites.  An 
incomplete  area  system  provides  no  protec- 
tion from  "blackmail"  by  an  opponent  (e.g.. 
CPJl.)  with  a  small  ICBM  force  or  from  an 
unauthorized  attack.  It  provides  only  limited 
protection  against  accidental  launches. 

Therefore.  Initiation  of  an  area  defense 
system  Is  Justified  only  11  there  la  an  expecta- 
tion that  It  will  prove  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  cover  the  entire  country  with  such 
a  system.  ,  ^     ^. 

Against  the  preceding  background,  the 
group  offers  the  following  comments: 

1.  If  a  start  on  area  defense  were  unin- 
fluenced by  work  already  completed  and  if 
deployment  at  three  sites  were  possible  with- 
in budget  Umlts,  the  logical  selection  of  sites 
for  protection  against  Chinese  ICBM  attack 
would  be  Safeguard  sites  designated  North- 
west, Northeast,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

2.  Budget  limits  and  schedule  advantages 
resulting  from  survey  and  other  tlme-con- 
siunlng  acUons  authorized  under  Phase  I 
suggest  that  a  practical  start  on  area  defense 
woiUd  Involve  obligating  funds  In  FY  1971 
to  estabUsb  sites  at  Whiteman  (with  an  MSR 
but  no  PAR)  and  either  N.E.  or  N.W.  (with 
an  MSR  and  a  PAR).  Whiteman  affords 
coverage  for  a  substantial  jwpulation.  It 
can  be  established  relatively  early  because 
of  survey  vrork  already  completed.  It  Is  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  because  It  has  no  PAR. 

3.  •   •   *. 

4.  Area  defense,  even  of  the  thin  kind 
furnished  by  Safeguard  Phase  H.  has  some 
effect  on  Soviet  estimates  of  the  adequacy 
of  their  deterrent  because  such  a  defense 
provides  a  large  number  of  defensive  weap- 
ons. Careful  assessment  of  the  consequences 
of  the  deployment  of  area  defense  compo- 
nents on  the  U.S.  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union  should  be  undertaken,  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  President's  expressed  con- 
cern m  this  matter. 

5.  Some  members  of  the  group  suggest 
the  need  to  estimate  the  "virtual  ooBt''  of 
area  defense.  The  term  refers  to  the  coat  of 
assuring  that  U.S.  missiles  could  penetrate 
a  Soviet  area  defense.  Such  a  Soviet  defense 
might  be  deployed  In  re^wnse  to  a  VS.  de- 
poyment  or  as  a  result  of  a  U5.-Sovlet  agree- 
ment. _ 

6.  Estimates  within  the  group  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  feasible  thin  area  defense 
against  CJ»Jl.  ICBM  attacks  vary.'  The 
range  of  opinions  was  between  the  following 
bounds: 

a)  A  belief  that  the  probability  Is  high 
that  a  thin  area  defense  wUl  be  highly  effec- 
tive, possibly  achieving  damage  denial  for  as 
much  as  a  decade. 

b)  A  belief  that  the  C-PJl.  would  respond 
to  the  presence  of  a  U.S.  area  defense  and 
materially  reduce  Its  effectiveness  by  the  use 
of  penetration  aids  or  bypass  It  entirely  by 
other  measures  (eg.,  clandesUne  weapons). 


IV.   THRKI   OBJBCnVK   ST6TBM 

Comments  offered  In  this  secUon  are  baaed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  President  and 
Congress  direct  DOD  to  proceed  with  a  BMD 
system  Intended  to  place  comparable  em- 
phasis on  each  of  the  three  objectives  de- 
fined by  the  President  In  his  statement  of 
March  14.  1969. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Army  Indicate 
that  a  system  based  at  seven  sites  could 
afford  thin  area  coverage  against  limited 
ICBM  attacks  for  all  of  the  contiguous  48 
states.  The  seven  sites  are  among  the  twelve 
included  In  the  Safeguard  Phase  n  deploy- 
ment which  the  Army  has  described.  The 
seven  site  system  Is  more  vulnerable  to  a 
sophisticated  attack  than  the  Phase  n  sys- 
tem because  effective  radar  coverage  Is  re- 
duced by  such  an  attack.  However.  It  does 
afford  nearly  complete  defensive  coverage 
against  simple  ICBM  (not  SLBM)  attack  at 
the  lowest  cost  and  earliest  date  achievable 
with  Safeguard  components.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  sensible  "way  station"  to  pass  through  on 
the  way  to  a  complete  Phase  n  deployment. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  ascertain  which  ol  the 
Safeguard  sites  provide  terminal  defense  for 
Minuteman.  contribute  to  area  coverage,  and 
are  Included  In  the  seven  site  system.  These 
sites  are  placed  In  evidence  by  the  following 
table: 


Site 


Contributes 

Contributes     to  terminal  Is  pirt  ot 

to  am    defense  for  7-site 

coverafe    Minutemin  system 


Grind  Forks X 

Milmstrom X 

NoftliKrest X 

Micliigan/Oiiio X 

Northeast X 

District  of  Columbia...  X 

Central  California X 

Warren X 

Whiteman X 

Soutt)ern  California...  X 

Teias X 

Geoctia/Florid* X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 


» Omitted  to  avoid  higher  classlflcation. 


» Some  members  of  the  group  feel  It  Impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  ICBM's  are  not  the 
only  and  possibly  not  the  "best"  way  for  the 
CPJl.  to  attack  or  threaten  to  attack.  The 
use  of  clandestine  weapons  Is  possible,  for 
example.  Some  members  also  question  the 
reUance  that  the  President  woiUd  be  willing 
to  rest  on  an  untrted  complex  system  in  the 
face  of  the  threatened  attacks. 


Three  sites  (Grand  Por'ics.  Malmstrom.  and 
Whiteman)  have  all  three  features  men- 
tioned above.  The  first  two  have  been  author- 
ized, and  funding  has  been  obligated  In 
Safeguard  Phase  I. 

Against  the  preceding  background,  the 
group  offers  the  following  comments: 

1.  Safeguard  full  Phase  II  Is  a  system  em- 
bodying compromises  intended  to  enable  the 
system  to  achieve,  to  some  extent,  the  three 
objectives  stoted  by  the  President.  It  pro- 
vides thin  area  coverage  and  some  defense 
of  Minuteman.  It  retains  the  possibility  of 
Including  Safeguard  technology  In  a  dedi- 
cated system  for  Minuteman  defense. 

2.  There  Is  a  need  for  a  poUcy  decision  on 
whether  to  give  emphasis  to  Mlnut«nan  ter- 
minal defense  or  to  divide  efforts  between 
Minuteman  defense  and  area  defense  In  the 
next  step  taken  toward  Safeguard  Phase  II. 

3.  Obligation  of  FY  1971  funds  for  the 
Safeguard  sites  at  Whiteman  and  Warren 
would  emphasize  protection  of  Minuteman. 
Expenditures  for  these  sites  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  growth  of  a  Minuteman  defense 
based  on  Safeguard  technology  or  on  a  mU- 
ture  of  the  technology  of  Safeguard  and 
that  of  a  dedicated  system. 

4.  Obligation  ol  FY  1971  funds  for  White- 
man  would  contribute  to  the  evolution  of 
both  Minuteman  terminal  defense  and  thin 
area  defense. 

6.  FY  1971  funding  obligations  for  either 
N.W  or  N.E.  would  allow  continued  progress 
In  the  evduUon  of  area  defense.  There  Is  no 
significant  difference  between  the  two  with 
respect  to  attack  from  Communist  Cauna. 
Either  pro-rides  some  coverage  against  SLBM 
atucks.  However,  for  this  latter  capabUlty, 
the  PAR  used  at  the  site  selected  (Ni.  or 
N.W.t  should  have  two  faces. 

6.  It  Is  estimated  that  FY  1971  funding  ob- 
ligations for  Whiteman  and  either  N.E.  or 
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N  W.  would  be  within  a  budget  allowance  of 
tl  5  B.  It  la  estimated  that  obligations  look- 
ing toward  a  third  site  would  exceed  the 
$1.5  B  aUowed  In  PY  1971. 
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ExBiBrr  2 
General  Bms.  In  describing  his  decision 
on  Safeguard  to  Congress,  the  President 
stated  that  there  would  be  an  annual  review 
of  the  developing  ballistic  missile  threat 
with  deployment  decisions  based  on  the 
threat  developments.  Defense  options  Incor- 
porating improved  state-of-the-art  technical 
developments  would  be  Incorporated  as  they 
became  available.  To  provide  options  for  Im- 
proved defense  response,  an  advanced  de- 
velopment program  totaling  •ISS  million  Is 
requested  In  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  advanced 
ballistic  missile  defense  program  element. 
The  Increase  over  fiscal  year  1970  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  relatively  recent  decision 
that  we  should  develop  the  componente  of 
a  hardslte  defense  system  for  Minuteman  to 
counter  a  possibly  greatly  enlarged  and  mote 
sophisticated  Soviet  threat  than  can  be  han- 
dled by  Safeguard  as  now  conceived. 

For  the  growth  threat  of  the time 

period  as  described  by  Secretary  Laird,  de- 
velopment Is  planned  that  will  push  the 
state-of-the-art  and  will  provide  us  the  op- 
tion to  supplement  the  basic  Safeguard  de- 
ployment with  a  large  number  of  defense 
modules,  each  defending  a  small  portion  of 
the  Minuteman  force.  The  concept  envisions 
the  use  of  radars  that  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive, require  and  fewer  operating 

personnel  than  the  Safeguard  missile  site 
radars.  Because  of  their  greater  number,  they 

would    be    less    attractive    targets;    . 

When  perfected,  this  hardslte  defense  sys- 
tem promises  to  provide  greater  capablUty 
at  lower  costs  than  simply  proliferating 
Safeguard  components  to  achieve  the  same 
desired  level  of  defense. 

HAHOSTTE  DrfTKSX  STSTTM 

Mr.  SiKxs.  WUl  the  hardslte  defense  sys- 
tem be  operational ? 

General  Brrrs.  That  Is  the  time  frame 
within  which  we  would  expect  to  be  able 
to  have  the  sort  of  options  I  was  discussing 
available  In  the  event  needed. 

Mr.  SiKxs.  It  Is  very  Interesting.  We  are 
going  to  get  more  detail  on  this  later? 

General  Brrrs.  I  have  Dr.  Gilsteln  with  me, 
the  Director  of  the  Advanced  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  Agency,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
go  Into  It  in  whatever  depth  you  wish. 

Mr.  SiKxs.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  hear 
Dr.  Ollstein  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Mahon.  Where  is  the  Doctor?  Why 
dont  you  tell  vu  something  about  it  right 
now? 

Dr.  OiLSTXiK.  We  are  now  doing  concept 
formulation  on  radars  and  data  processors, 
each  of  which  defends  a  smaUer  portion 
of  the  battlefield  than  now  assigned  to  the 
Safeguard  system.  Whereas  the  Safeguard 
system  now  defends  a  squadron  at  a  time, 
these  defense  modules  will  defend  a  smaller 

fraction  of  the  force,  perhaps silos  In 

a  clump. 

By  being  given  the  assignment  to  handle 
a  smaller  portion  of  the  battlefield,  the  whole 
engagement  becomes  easier  for  the  tech- 
nology to  handle  and.  at  the  same  time,  since 
they  are  given  a  smaller  assignment.  It  is  far 
cheaper  than  the  Safeguard  components,  and 
we  can  afford  to  proliferate  them.  This  com- 
plicates the  enemy  task. 

Mr  HxKxs.  This  sounds  as  if  you  are  sim- 
plifying the  system.  If  that  is  what  you  are 

doing,  why  is  It  necessary  to  wait  until 

to  have  it  operational? 

Dr.  OiLSTxrN.  There  Is  the  problem  of  com- 
pleting the  concept  formvdatlon,  going  uf 
preliminary  design,  and  the  R.  &  D.  demon- 
stration, followed  by  the  engineering  design 
and  production  procurement,  followed  by  de- 
ployment. Stepping  through  the  development 


of  the  system.  It  takes  a  certain  number  of 

years  which  brings  us  to . 

Also  there  Is  no  desire  to  have  the  system 
implemented  before  that  time,  because  Safe- 
guard can  handle  the  threat  that  has  been 

hypothesized  for  the time  frame.  We 

are  preparing  against  a  much  greater  and 
much  more  sophisticated  threat  which  in 
actuality  may  not  develop.  So.  the  DOD 
would  like  to  hold  open  the  option  of  an- 
swering a  growth  threat,  but  not  make  a 
commitment  If  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Mahon.  If  this  system  Is  preferable, 
and  U  what  you  want  Is  really  not  Safeguard 
but  this  system  which  you  were  Just  de- 
scribing, where  does  that  leave  Safeguard 

Mr.  Johnson.  May  I  answer  that.  Mr. 
Mahon.  The  hardslte  system  has  capabUlty 
only  for  the  defense  of  the  Minuteman  sites, 
and  It  Is  no  cheaper— as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
undertake  Its  development  for  an  earlier, 
less  sophisticated  threat.  It  wo»ild  be  more 
expensive  than  the  Safeguard  in  the  field  to 
support  the  Minuteman  against  the  early 
threat. 

The  Safeguard  has  the  capabUlty  not  only 
to  handle  the  Minuteman  defense,  but  the 
defense  of  the  airfields,  against  the  sub- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  the  defense 
of  a  wide  segment  of  the  popiUatlon  against 
light  attack,  whether  it  be  an  accidental 
laimch  or  a  Chinese  attack.  So.  the  hard- 
site  is  only  competitive  with  Safeguard  for 
very  severe  Minuteman  attacks.  It  is  not 
competitive  in  the  broader  utUlzatlon  of  the 
Safeguard. 

Mr.  Mahon.  With  respect  to  what  you  said 
about  the  threat  and  the  greater  and  more 
sophisticated  threat  which  might  evolve,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  stating  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  now  a  very  great  threat 
and  Is  approaching  now  a  first  strike  c^a- 
bUlty  with  large  numbers  of  ICBM's. 

It  generally  has  been  agreed  that  Safe- 
K\iard  was  not,  as  now  conceived,  really  ade- 
quate to  defend  Minuteman  against  a  Soviet 
attack  that  might  come  with  Just  the  num- 
bers of  weapons  they  have  today.  So.  what 
threat  are  you  talking  about  over  and  above 
the  one  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been 
discussing? 
Dr.  OiLSTKW.  We  are  talking  about  the 

growth  threat  that  goes  beyond  the  

time  frame.  This  involves  a  possible  carry- 
ing of reentry  vehicles  per  booster  of 

the  SS-9  class,  rather  than  three  per  boost- 
ers as  they  are  now  showing  In  their  R.  &  D. 
phase. 

Mr.  SiKEs.  I  do  not  think  we  are  getting 
across  to  each  other.  We  are  talking  about 
building  a  very  few  Safeguard  sites  as  a  pro- 
tection primarily  against  Red  China.  The 
protection,  of  course,  against  present  Russian 
capability  would  be  extremely  limited.  If  this 
new  concept  would  give  us  more  protection 
against  the  Russian  threat  than  we  now 
have,  why  don't  we  proceed  Immediately  into 
it?  That  Is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  to. 
We  are  not  talking  about  a threat.  If 


you  think  about  Russian  capabUlty,  you  have 
it  right  now. 

General  Brrrs.  The  presently  planned  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  wlU  In  fact  defend  the 
Minuteman  in  a  reasonably  effective  way. 
There  will  be  some  losses,  but  the  proposal 
that  has  been  made  is  to  have  an  adequate 
number  of  soirvlvlng  minuteman  missiles  so 
we  have  a  credible  deterrence. 

To  get  into  the  details  of  that.  I  would 
much  prefer  General  Starblrd  to  address  this, 
because  I  have  not  maintained  close  contact 
with  the  program.  We  postulate  that  if  the 
Soviet  chooses  to  put  smaller  reentry  vehicles 
on  its  boosters,  he  can  put  more — and  that 
means  big  numbers — and  in  the  procesa  of 
making  them  smaller,  he  also  makes  them 
so  they  come  into  the  atmosphere  much 
faster  and  with  a  much  smaUer  radar  image. 
When  you  get  to  that  kind  of  threat,  then 
the  Safeguard  la  not  the  way  to  defend. 


We  are  trying  to  preserve  the  option  to 
Improve  our  defenses  In  that  late  time  frame 
if  It  turns  out  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  SiKXS.  Is  this  new  concept  to  be  expe- 
dited, or  wUl  It  be  necessary  to  use  the  time 

between  now  and  to  develop  it  and 

make  it  operational? 

General  Brrrs.  Aa  now  planned,  we  wUl  use 
that  time  for  development. 

Mr  SncEs.  Could  It  be  done  In  less  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  significantly  less  time. 

Mr.  SncES.  The  limiting  factor  is  the  time 
of  development? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiKES.  What  is  the  cost  of  develop- 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  depends  very  much  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  concept  formulation  in 
terms  of  whether  the  devices  should  have 
some  limited  mobility  or  not;  the  size  of  the 
radar,  which  is  really  determined  by  how 
many  sUos  you  wish  to  defend  by  each  laOax; 
and.  partlciUarly,  the  magnitude  of  the 
tlireat  that  you  postulate. 

li£r  SiKis.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more 
or  less  costly  than  additional  Safeguards? 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  you  were  to  want  to  de- 
fend only  against  the  number  of  reentry 
vehicles  of  the  types  that  they  now  have  and 
can  bring  at  you  from  the  launches  that  they 
wUl  have  when  they  complete  their  present 
deployment,  if  that  is  the  threat  you  must 
defend  against,  the  best  way  is  to  put  a  few 
more  Safeguard  elements  in  the  field.  If  the 
threat  grows  beyond  that  point,  so  you  are 
essentially  at  the  crossover,  where  they  begin 
to  put  the  three  and  the reentry  ve- 
hicles on  the  8S-9  and  to  target  the  S&-11  fl 
with  enough  accuracy,  then  It  is  clear  that 
the  cheaper  way  to  defend  the  Minuteman  is 
to  utilize  something  of  the  nature  that  Dr. 
OUsteln  talks  about  and  to  proliferate  them 
in  the  field.  ^  ^       . 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  take  what  you 
are  saying  and  what  General  Betta  has  been 
saying  Is  that  these  two  systems  are  comple- 
mentary, reaUy;  that  the  new  development 
is  for  a  different  mission,  really,  than  Safe- 
guard, and  that  your  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  develop  it  wUl  depend  upon  your 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  art  of  the 
enemy  over  the  next  2  or  3  years.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Almost. 
Mr.  Wtman.  What  is  wrong  with  it? 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  decision  to  deploy  it 
would  be  a  function  of  the  growing  threat. 
The  decision  to  develop  it  is  associated  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  very  clear  that,  should  he 
choose  to  develop  the  multiple  warhead  ap- 
proach and  to  upgrade  the  accuracy  of  his 
SS-11  so  they  now  become  silo  attackers, 
should  he  choose  to  do  that,  then  it  is  clear 
you  WlU  need  it.  It  would  be  inappropriate 
to  wait  to  have  the  development  ready  \intll 
you  see  him  doing  that.  So,  the  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  development  is  that  it  Is 
a  rather  straightforward  attack  that  he  could 
provide  If  he  developed  along  the  lines  of  the 
multiple  vehicles  and  the  upgraded  SS-ll's. 
Therefore,  the-development,  we  feel,  should 
proceed.  The  deployment  decision  then  de- 
pends upon  your  Intelligence  In  the  out  years. 
Mr.  Wtman.  According  to  your  informa- 
tion at  the  present  time,  will  this  system  be 
capable  of  defending  smaller  locations  against 
a  MIRV  attack? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  that  Is  exactly  It. 
Mr.  Wtman.  I  understand.  But  wUl  it  work? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  Indeed;  Just  as  the  Safe- 
guard will  work  against  a  specific  kind  of  at- 
tack,  this   wUl   work   against   that  specific 
kind  of  attack. 

Mr.  Wtman.  This  will  be  a  lot  lower  in 
range  and  faster? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Actually,  it  would  utUlae 
the  same  missile  for  a  while.  The  Sprint 
miseUe,  as  you  know.  Is  a  very  fast  mlssUe 
already.  You  would  simply  be  utUlzing  it 
to  try  to  defend  a  much  smaller  area  be- 
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caiise  of  the  smaUer  range  of  the  radar  itself. 
By  making  the  range  smaUer,  you  reduce 
the  number  of  Items  It  sees,  and  you  have 
then  reduced  the  magnitude  of  the  data 
processing  problem  of  handling  the  traffic, 
reaUy.  So,  the  efficiency  of  it  depends  upon 
its  smaUer  capabUlty  In  the  manner  that  Dr. 
Ollstein  mentioned.  It  will  clearly  operate 
when  you  simply  chooae  the  size  of  radar 
^lTw1  data  processor  that  is  consistent  with 
today's  state  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Where  are  you  with  this 
program  at  this  time,  and  how  much  have 
you  spent  on  it  to  date? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  Is  in  what  we  call  the 
concept  formulation  stage,  which  Is  to  essen- 
tially size  the  radars  and  the  data  processors 
and  to  show  by  analytic  approaches  that 
it  is  a  viable  system.  So,  it  la  in  the  formu- 
lation stage,  approaching  what  I  would  call 
the  ablUty  to  go  Into  a  contract  definition. 
There  has  not  been,  in  terms  of  dollars,  a 
great  amount  spent  on  it  because  It  all  has 
been  analytic  effort. 

Could  you  give  an  approximation.  Dr. 
Ollstein? 

Dr.  Gn.sTEiN.  We  have  initiated  work  that 
would  now  come  to  a  bUl  of  about  $6 
mUUon.  It  la  primarUy  supporting  tech- 
nology work. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Is  it  more  or  less  in  the 
scientist's  mind  at  the  present  time? 

Dr.  Gn-STEiN.  It  Is  more  than  that.  It  is 
In  operating  condition  In  various  facilities. 
The  data  processors  exist.  The  software  for 
the  processors  la  being  written.  The  processes 
are  starting  to  be  demonstrated.  The  tech- 
nology for  much  of  the  radars,  the  phased 
array  antennas,  the  crossfield  antenna  tubes, 
modulators,  and  so  on,  also  exist  as  compo- 
nents. They  exist  In  fuU  scale  right  now 
and  have  been  demonstrated.  An  Integrated 
radar  has  not  been  made. 

BIr.  Andriws.  How  much  are  you  asking 
for  this  project  in  this  budget? 

Dr.  GnJSTBiN.  We  are  asking  an  Increase 
from  the  910  mlUion  level  to  $58  milUon  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Because  there  was  $10  mil- 
lion before,  that  wUl  mean  a  level  of  »58 
million  spent  on  this  Hardslte  defense  in 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.    Andrews.   For   this   particular   proj- 
ect? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Andrews.  What  do  you  call  this  proj- 
ect? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Hardslte. 
Mr.  Wtman.  Who  Is  the  contractor? 
Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  no  contractor  be- 
cause we  are  in  the  stage  In  the  Govenunent 
laboratories  and  at  the  Secretariat,  of  estab- 
lishing the  nature  of  the  program  that  would 
then  proceed  to  contract  definition. 

Mr.  Wyman.  All  of  the  effort  has  been  in- 
house  to  date? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No.  Excuse  me.  Just  as  in 
any  of  our  programs,  that  are  in  what  we  call 
programs  6.1  and  6.2,  and  you  woiUd  call 
5,000,  component  work  and  techniques  are 
supported,  so  at  the  time  you  wish  a  system 
you  hav»  the  pivotal  technology  work  done. 
Mr.  Wtman.  Who  la  doing  that? 
Dr.  Gn.STEiN.  Some  of  the  radar  manufac- 
turers are  Raytheon,  Hughes,  and  Bendlx. 
Data  processor  efforts  are  with  CDC,  Texas 
Instruments,  and  IBM. 

Mr.  Wtman.  They  all  have  a  Uttle  piece? 
Dr.  GiLSTEiN.  They  all  have  a  piece. 
Mr.  Johnson.  It  Is  correct  to  say  they  have 
been  working  on  technology  only.  It  is  not 
correct  to  say  they  have  a  piece  of  a  Hard- 
site  system. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  do  not  think  you  have  an- 
swered to  my  satisfaction  the  question  that 
I  asked.  I  wanted  to  know  how  much  was 
In  this  budget  for  this  project.  You  men- 
tioned $50  some-odd  million,  and  the  Doctor 
said  he  had  already  spent  $6  million  on  the 
project.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  in  this 
budget? 


Mr.  Johnson.  $58  million. 
Mr.  Andrews.  So,  through  fiscal  1971,  you 
will  have  spent  $64  miUlon  on  Hardslte? 
Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Mahon.  This  is  a  step   beyond  the 
Safeguard  system,  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Mahon.  Of  course,  by  the  time  you  get 
the  Hardslte  program  well  in  hand,  some- 
body WlU  come  along  with  a  refinement,  and 

by  the  time  you  proceed  untU  ,  the 

Hardslte  program  woifld  be  more  or  less  ob- 
solete in  concept,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 
It  is  no  different  in  that  sense  than  any  pro- 
gram that  proceeds  through  development 
and  deployment.  By  the  time  you  get  to  de- 
ployment, it  is  true  and  that  you  are  4  to  5 
years  down  the  line,  and  you  could  do  some- 
thing better  or  differently.  If  you  followed 
that  philosophy  all  the  time,  you  woiUd  never 
buUd  anything,  because  by  the  time  you  are 
ready  to  buUd  it,  you  would  say  "I  can  do 
better."  It  is  no  different  in  that  sense  than 
any  program. 

In  particiUar,  with  respect  to  ballistic  mls- 
sUe defense,  the  technology  and  the  threat 
have  matured.  We  now  understand  things 
well  enough  that  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
see  a  major  breakthrough,  either  in  the  of- 
fense or  the  defense,  that  would  obsolete 
clearly  the  efforts  of  the  next  4  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Mahon.  You  are  talking  about  things 
that  might  never  be  developed  fully  in  the 
event  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
prove  to  be  successefiU. 

General  Brrrs.  That  is  certainly  true. 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  only  comment  in 
that  regard  that  I  think  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  never  be  deployed.  In  the  event  of 
successful  SALT  talks  that  are  limiting  on 
the  actual  installation  of  units,  then  you 
would  not  deploy. 

I  question,  hovrever,  whether  the  nature 
of  the  agreements  would  or  should  be  such 
that  it  should  limit  the  research  and  devel- 
opment that  is  required  to  make  sure  that 
you  are  not  surprised. 

Mr.  SiKEs.  I  am  glad  you  said  that.  This 
essentially  Is  point  defense,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Exactly. 
Mr.  SiKis.  The  Air  Force,  I  am  told,  has  a 
point  defense  system  that  Is  also  in  R.  &  D., 
designed  to  provide  additional  protection  for 
Minuteman.  Are  you  familiar  with  that? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  SiKKs.  Is  there  duplication?  Is  this 
something  that  should  be  carried  on  in  one 
service  rather  than  in  two? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  the  way  to  look  at 
that  is  that  it  is  in  an  even  earlier  stage  of 
what  we  caU  concept  formulation,  the  hot 
idea  stage,  than  is  the  Hardslte  defense  that 
we  are  talking  about.  The  only  difference. 
reaUy,  when  you  look  at  the  different  ways  of 
doing  it,  is  the  size  of  the  defended  area 
measured  by  how  many  sUos  per  radar.  You 
can  go  clear  down  and  put  one  radar  at 
each  sUo  and  one  mIssUe  or  more  at  each  sUo 
to  defend  each  one  of  the  sUos.  You  can 
make  it  defend  two  or  four  or  seven  or  more 
silos.  There  are  tradeoffs  which  to  us  say  that 
somewhere  In  the  range  of la  the  min- 
imum-cost area.  If  you  put  one  on  one,  it  is 
more  expensive.  Then  if  you  get  bigger  to 

the  point  where  it  is  as  we  have  in 

Safeg\iard,  then  it  is  also  more  expensive, 
again,  against  these  very  severe  threats. 

So.  I  do  not  think  it  is  Inappropriate  for 
the  different  services  to  have  hot  Ideas.  It 
would  be  Inappropriate  to  pursue  the  active, 
fuUscale  development  headed  for  deployment 
of  more  than  one. 

Mr.  SiKES.  Again,  I  think  you  have  stated 
the  situation  very  weU.  I  think  the  comnUt- 
tee  will  applaud  what  you  are  doing. 

If  I  understand  you,  you  are  saying  that 
this  is  at  the  moment  primarily  an  idea.  It  la 
good  for  two  groups  of  people  to  be  trying 
to  come  up  with  the  beat  Idea. 


Mr.  Johnson.  I  cannot  disagree  with  that 
approach. 

Mr.  SiKES.  Then  when  you  get  further  on, 
before  you  have  invested  too  much  money, 
presvmiably  a  decision  will  be  made  between 
the  two  Ideas. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mahon.  It  is  a  sort  of  Thor  versus  Ju- 
piter situation. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Except  that  then  both  pro- 
ceeded, instead  of  one  stopping. 

Mr.  Mahon.  How  many  biUlons  are  we 
talking  about  in  this  so-caUed  Hardslte  pro- 
gram, probably?  la  it  more  than  Safeguard? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No.  That  would  be  the  point. 
It  would  be  less  expensive  than  Safeguard 
to  defend  the  Minuteman.  If  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  present  amount  for  Safeguard, 
It  would  be  that  or  less. 

Mr.  Mahon.  What  wiU  be  the  total  devel- 
opment cost  of  the  new  point  defense  sys- 
tem? What  would  be  the  individual  cost  of 
setting  up  a  unit  which  we  understand 
would  be  cheapter  than  Safeguard  but,  since 
you  have  to  have  so  many  more  of  them, 
would  the  numljers  equate  so  that  the  total 
deployment  cost  would  be  somewhat  equiv- 
alent to  Safeguard? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  understand  what  you  are 
saying.  You  must  imderstand  that  we  are 
at  the  stage,  hot  idea  stage,  and  there  is  a 
considerable   band.    It    could   be    anywhere 

from  a program  to  a program. 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  cheapest  program 
that  will  provide  defense,  and  we  are  still 
scrubbing  the  thing  down. 

Hence,  the   wide   array   of   dollar  values. 

Mr.  Mahon.  What  does  the  scientific  com- 
miinlty.  Dr.  Ollstein,  say  about  all  of  this? 

Dr.  On.sTxiN.  We  have  presented  these  con- 
cepts to  the  President's  Scientific  Advisory 
Council  and  the  Defense  Science  Board.  In 
both  cases  they  expressed  great  approval  of 
the  work  we  are  doing,  and  asked  xis  to  con- 
tinue along  the  same  lines.  In  genenU,  they 
approve  every  approach  and  every  analysis 
that  we  made.  They  agreed  with  the  concept 
and  asked  us  to  continue  to  work. 

Mr.  Mahon.  How  do  you  expect  this  to  un- 
fold? In  fiscal  1972  and  1973,  what  would  it 
be  like,  and  In  fiscal  year  1974,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  terms  of  doUars,  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Mahon.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  effort. 

You  are  going  from  $6  miUion  to  $58  mil- 
lion in  the  time  frame  of  2  years.  Where 
does  it  lead  to? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  depends  largely  \ipoQ 
the  choice  of  the  system.  At  the  moment,  we 
have  talked  with  Dr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Packaztl 

about  something  on  the  order  of  a 

year  for  several  years.  We  Just  are  not  able 
to  predict  beyond  that . 

ExHiBTr  3 

Mr.  Wtman.  Has  any  technology  been  de- 
v^oped  through  which  an  enemy  could  de- 
stroy our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  fleets  before 
most  of  the  missiles  could  be  fired?  Do  you 
foresee  any  such  developments  in  tt>i» 
decade? 

Dr.  Foster.  Acc<»'dlng  to  our  best  current 
estimates,  we  believe  that  our  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  submarines  at  sea  can  be  considered 
virtually  Invulnerable  today.  We  know  of  no 
existing  technology  or  capabUlty  which  oould 
destroy  our  present  undersea  force — either 

now  or  in  the  relatively  distant  future 

the  ULMS  systems  represents  an  iiltltnate 
counter  by  requiring  the  search  of  an  order 
of  magnitude  more  sea  area.  However,  we 
must  fully  understand  these  techniques  In 
order  to  assess  their  potential.  We  have  this 
year,  fiscal  year  1970,  Initiated  an  SSBN  de- 
fense program  whose  express  purpose  Is  to 
obtain  a  definitive  understanding  of  the 
potential  of  aU  of  these  techniques  and 
others  which  may  be  conceivable,  to  accu- 
rately assess  the  potential  vulnerabiUty  of 
the  imdersea  force,  and  to  develop  those 
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countenneasure   techniques  ^^\<;f  '^"^   "' 
^e   the   continued  invulnerability  of  the 

"Te^So'sI^'' however,  that  the  potential 
extew  for  the  effective  developments  of 
"umerl^o  our  force  by  the  SovleU  U  we^o 
nothing  to  improve  our  owvl  ^^^J^ 
countermeasure  techniques  which  we  expect 
to  derive  from  the  8SBN  defense  Vr^^ 
^conducted  by  the  Navy)  and  ^he  deploy- 
Tot  of  U1_m'.  should  allow  ^»  *«  "^f*^; 
luuy  preserve  the  l^vulnerabUlty  of  the 
undersea  force,  which  we  co'^'d^er  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  a  stable  strategic  deter- 
rent  for  oiu- counuy. 

Mr  WTMAJ*.  You  stated  on  page  IS  that 
•We  are  not  sure  that  the  problems  of  aae- 
quate  L^S-based  missile  survivability  ««ua 
be  solved  permanently."  Do  you  anticipate 
^arl^^n'^xt  generation  ICBM  wiU  bej^ 
ULMS    system    rather    than    a    land-based 

^'^"posTKR.  Our  primary  efforts  on  land 
based  systems  are  currently  oriented  toward 
hardening  and/or  rebaslng  of  existing  m^- 
^.  we  anticipate  that  any  new  generation 
of  ICBMs  would  be  a  sea-based  system,  such 

*'^WYMAM.  Is  the  ULMS  program  funded 
at  an  opUmum  level  In  the  fiscal  year  1971 
request?  Is  ULMS  the  most  promising  new 
strategic  system  now  under  study? 

Dr  PosTKB.  The  funding  level  of  the  ULh^ 
program  In  the  fiscal   year   1971   budget  la 
the  minimum  level  which  wlU  support  pre- 
Umlnary  studies  and  research  necessary  to 
support  an  IOC  in  the  late   seventl.*    We 
believe  that  this  Is  the  optimum  level  with 
respect   to  the  overaU  ULMS  and  strat««lc 
programs.  The  prelaunch  survivability  of  the 
ULMS  system  currently  appears  highly  fa- 
vorable  as  compared  to  any  other  Pfoposed 
system,  while  Its  postUunch  penetraUon  and 
effecUveness  are  roughly  eq^«^«f  .^  >^ 
capabilities  of  other  systems.  mM3  '^^'f 
the  added  advantage  of  being  deployed  out- 
side CONUS  where  It  does  not  attract  ooifp- 
terforce  strikes  on  the  United  States.  For 
these  reasons  ULMS  Is  the  most  promising 
new  strategic  system  now  under  study, 
oaoxa  or  vcsinxss 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pr^- 
ident  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order's  previously  granted  by  which  the 
able    Senator    from    Washington    (Mr. 
Jackson)  would  foUow  the  able  Senator 
from   Colorado    (Mr.   Allott)    and   oy 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MrsKU)   would  foUow  Mr.  Jackson,  be 
reversed,  and  that  Mr.  Muskie  be  recog- 
nized first  foUowing  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado   (Mr.  Al- 

^°The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
DoJDNicx).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ai- 
LOTi)  is  recognized  under  the  previous 
order  for  90  minutes. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
commencing  my  address.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  

PHASS  n  or  TK«  8AFBCT7ABD  AWTIBAIXISTTC 
MIS5TLX   STSTUC 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  proposal  to 
proceed  with  phase  n  of  the  Safeguard 


antl-ballistic-missile  system,  and  to  urge 
rejection  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Once  again  we  have  before  us  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  making  statesmanlike 
provision  for  our  Nation's  safety  in  a 
very  unpleasant  world.  This  task  is 
neither  enjoyable  nor  escapable.  It  is 
both  costly  and  nerve  racking.  It  re- 
quires that  we  take  the  long  view  with 
regard  to  dangers,  and  that  we  defer 
gratifications  that  would  accrue  to  us  ii 
the  world  were  more  tame. 

The  central  theme  of  my  remarks  is 
that  the  ABM  proposal  formulated  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  our  distinguished 
coUeague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, is  a  prudent,  necessary,  and  mod- 
erate plan  to  achieve  a  necessary  level 
of  security  at  a  minimum  cost  in  re- 
sources and  poUUcal  destabUizaUon. 

This  proposal  is  chaUenged  by  the 
pending  amendment.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  ill  founded  in  reason  and  ill 
advised  in  terms  of  international  reah- 
ties  In  my  remarks  today,  I  want  to  ex- 
plain why  I  think  this  is  the  case.  In  do- 
ing so  I  will  examine  a  number  of  the 
issues  which  divide  Senators.  But  it  Is 
wise  at  the  outset  to  understand  the 
broad  area  of  agreement  which  under- 
lies this  debate.  ^,  __ 
Mr.  President,  no  Senator  disagrees 
with  three  homely  truths. 

First,  every  Senator  agrees  that,  given 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  world 
for  the  last  several  millennia,  nations 
must  take  prudent  measures  to  Insure 
their  own  defense.  .  ^.     t. 

Second,  given  the  existence  of  the  So- 
viet Union— an  avowed  and  powerful 
enemy  of  the  United  States— the  question 
confronting  American  poUcymakers  Is 
not  "Should  we  have  elaborate  and  so- 
phisticated defense  systems?"  but  rather 
the  question  is:  "How  can  we  attain  all 
the  elaborate  and  sophisticated  protec- 
tion we  need  when  we  need  it  at  the 
least  cost  in  resources?" 

Third,  every  Senator  agrees  that  no 
considerations  of  financial  convenience 
will  ever  be  aUowed  to  stand  between  the 
United  States  and  whatever  she  needs 
in  the  way  of  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  these  three 
truths,  to  make  an  important  point.  Al- 
though there  are  differences  of  opinion 
In  the  Senate  as  we  regard  and  consider 
this  important  matter,  we  all  are  start- 
ing from  a  position  of  broad  and  signif- 
icant agreement.  And  this  broad  agree- 
ment suggests  the  areas  of  contention 
which  we  must  examine  with  most  care. 
They  are  related  to  two  basic  questions. 
The  first  question  is  this.  What  does  a 
sober,  responsible  analysis  of  our  en- 
emv's  mixture  of  defensive  and  offensive 
weapons  teU  us  about  the  nature  of  the 
threat  we  face? 

The  second  question  is  this.  What  mix- 
ture of  American  weapons— offensive 
and  defensive — constitutes  the  most  ex- 
pedient response  to  the  enemy's  threat? 
In  measuring  expediency  we  must  for- 
mulate a  prudent  equation  between  the 
assured  effectiveness  of  alternatives  and 
'  their  costs. 

THS  NATtJBE  or  THX  THBKAT 

First,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  tiireat.  Based  on  what  we  can 
guess  about  Soviet  intentions,  and  what 


we  know  about  Soviet  capabilities,  we 
must  conclude  Uiat  there  are  lowering 
clouds  of  danger  on  the  horizon. 

Obviously  it  would  be  too  simple  to  say 
tiiat  rational  defense  planners  must  con- 
sider only  the  capabiUUes  of  another 
power,  and  not  that  power's  mtentions. 
If  that  were  the  case,  then  Canada,  judg- 
ing us  only  by  our  proximity  and  capabil- 
ities would  have  to  have  a  defense  budg- 
et considerably  larger  than  Its  gross  na- 
tional product.  Thus  It  is  clear  that  ra- 
tional defense  planners  the  world  over 
must  make  a  crucial  judgment  about 
both  enemy  capabilities  and  intentions. 
This  is  a  very  easy  judgment  for  our  de- 
fense planners  to  make  when  they  con- 
sider the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  All  that  we  can  know  about  Soviet 
intentions  and  capablUties  suggests  dan- 
Soviet  intentions  are  either  obscure  or 
clearly  ominous.  The  importance  of  this 

is  threefold.  „„,.„, 

First,    Soviet    intentions    are    never 

clearly  soothing. 

Second,  when  Soviet  intentions  are  in- 
decipherable, then  It  is  the  clear  duty  of 
our  defense  planners  to  strictly  ana 
swlftiy  adjust  our  weapons  mixture  ac- 
cording to  the  changing— and  that 
means  Increasing— Soviet  capability. 

Third  when  Soviet  intentions  are  not 
obscure.  Uiey  are  uniformly  alarming, 
not  least  of  aU  because  they  suggest  what 
Soviet  capabUities  strongly  suggest- 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  pushing  hard  to 
achieve  a  first-strike  capability. 

Mr    President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  those  who  advise  us  to  base  our  de- 
fense planning  on  estimates  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  intentions,  rather  than  its  ca- 
pacities, are  overlooking  two  facts.  First, 
the  Soviet  Union's  Intentions  are  often 
inscrutable  untU  dangerously  late.  Sec- 
ond—and I  must  be  frank  about  this-- 
those  who  urge  us  to  place  our  tinjst  not 
in  an  ABM  system  but  in  a  readmg  of 
Soviet  intentions— intentions  that,  they 
suggest,  will  be  discernible  and  benlgn-- 
do  not  always  have  a  good  record  about 
reading  Soviet  intentions.  And.  needless 
to  say.  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
Soviet  Union  has   accurately  been  ac- 
cused of  having  an  intention  that  would 
not  require  all  prudent  men  to  keep  their 
powder  dry.  ^        .  . 

We  need  only  bear  in  mind  three  dates. 
One  is  August  24, 1939.  That  was  the  day 
on  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Third 
Reich  signed  their  so-called  "nonaggres- 
sion  pact"  and  agreed  to  carve  up  Poland, 
thereby   launching   Uie   Second   World 
War.  The  Soviet  action  was  a  surprise— 
their  intentions  had  not  been  forecast. 
The  second  date  to  remember  is  Octo- 
ber 22. 1962.  It  was  on  that  beautiful,  ter- 
rifying autumn  Monday  that  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  went  on  national  tele- 
vision to  tell  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
placed  offensive  missUes  in  CJuba  and  that 
we  were  going  to  risk  nuclear  war  to 
force  those  missiles  out.  Again,  careful 
deception   and  dissembling,   and   some 
bold  Ues,  had  kept  Soviet  intentions  i^s- 
terious  until  the  world  was  on  the  brink 
of  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  third  date  to  remember  is  August 
21  1968.  On  this  date — almost  three 
decades  after  the  signing  of  the  Hltler- 
Stalln  nonaggresslon  pact— the  Soviet 


Union  sent  tanks  nmibllng  Into  Prague 
to  snuff  out  the  flickering  light  of  liberty 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Once  again,  the  Soviet 
action  came  as  a  colossal  surprise.  One 
need  hardly  emphasize  that  it  was  also 
surprising  to  those  who  recently  have 
devoted  so  much  time  and  energy  to  the 
task  of  explsdning  how  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  mellowing,  and  how  a  detente  is  about 
to  terminate  the  cold  war. 

Thus  from  what  litUe  we  can  know  for 
certfiin  about  Soviet  intentions,  we  can 
ordy  conclude  that  this  is  no  time  to  re- 
verse our  field  regarding  such  matters  as 
ABM.  Furthermore,  prudence  dictates 
that  we  must  look  beyond  the  matter  of 
Soviet  intentions  and  face  the  grim  facts 
about  Soviet  capabilities.  This  is  espe- 
cially vital  because  these  capabUities  con- 
stitute concrete  grounds  for  making  the 
safest  inferences  about  Soviet  intentions. 
I  will  focus  special  attention  on  one 
particular  item  in  the  Soviet  arsenal. 

By  now  It  is  clear  that  the  most  omi- 
nous and  destabilizing  Item  in  the  nu- 
clear equation  is  a  huge  piece  of  complex 
and  lethal  hardware  designated  by  the 
antiseptic  appellation  SS-9.  We  have 
nothing  comparable.  Moreover,  it  is,  in 
a  vital  sense,  a  redundant  and  onerous 
burden  for  the  Soviet  military  budget — 
except  on  one  grim  condition.  That  Is, 
it  only  makes  sense  as  the  basis  of  a 
mighty  first-strike  capacity. 

In  some  regions  of  this  Nation  the 
people  have  a  sagacious  motto  that 
should  enjoy  wider  currency.  It  is  this: 
"If  you  want  to  know  what  a  politician 
Is  up  to,  do  not  watch  his  mouth — watch 
his  feet."  This  is  sound  advice  at  any 
time,  In  any  country.  But  It  is  lifesaving 
advice  when  the  Nation  Is  dealing  with 
the  Machiavellian  politicians  In  the 
Kremlin. 

In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  leaders  we 
must  pay  less  attention  to  what  they  say 
and  more  attention  to  what  they  do. 
What  they  say  is  fodder  for  speculation 
about  Soviet  intentions.  But  what  they  do 
constitutes  concrete  evidence  of  Soviet 
capabilities.  And  It  constitutes  the  best 
possible  case  for  proceeding  with  the 
moderate  and  prudent  proposal  for  the 
second  phase  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system.  This  is  so  because  what  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  doing  right  now  involves 
the  most  deadly  gamble  in  the  nuclear 
age.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  continuing  to 
deploy  the  SS-9  missile,  and  that  means 
the  Soviet  Union  may  well  be  determined 
to  confront  us  with  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability. 

There  is  another  military  use  for  the 
SS-9.  This  use,  which  is  very  significant, 
but  not  directly  relevant  to  this  current 
debate,  is  as  the  launch  vehicle  for  frac- 
tional orbital  bombardment  system  ve- 
hicles— FOBS.  The  most  recent  Soviet 
test  of  such  a  vehicle  took  place  on  Tues- 
day. July  28. 

The  Soviet  Union's  substantially  more 
than  800  SS-ll's  and  SS-13's  constitute 
a  more  than  adequate  deterrent.  They 
have  a  range,  yield,  and  accuracy  sufB- 
clent  to  make  them  a  formidable  coun- 
tercity  weapon.  Why,  then.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  ask,  are  the  Soviet  taxing  their 
faltering  and  inferior  economy  to  pro- 
duce an  additional  arsenal  of  the  gigantic 

SS-«'6? 


The  answer  is  evident  when  one  de- 
scribes the  SS-9's  conspicuous  features. 
First,  It  Is  huge;  It  delivers  a  very  large 
payload.  Second,  it  is  accurate;  it  delivers 
that  large  payload  with  considerable 
precision.  Furthermore,  the  size  of  the 
payload  It  Is  designed  to  deliver  is  im- 
necessary  for  a  countereity  weapon.  And 
the  accuracy  that  Is  built  into  this  expen- 
sive delivery  system  Is  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  the  task  of  posing  a  credible 
threat  to  oiu-  cities. 

Thus,  the  real  fimction  of  the  SS-9  is 
revealed  by  the  relationship  between  the 
size,  accuracy,  and  payload  of  the  missile. 
The  size  of  the  missile  reveals  that  it  Is 
designed  to  deliver  a  warhead  of  up  to 
25  megatons  or — and  this  is  what  is  cru- 
cial— three  5-megaton  warheads.  These 
three  5-megaton  warheads,  the  newest 
payload  for  the  SS-9.  can  certainly  be 
MRV's  and  may  well  soon  be  MIRV's  if 
the  SALT  negotiations  do  not  produce 
some  kind  of  agreement  to  limit  MIR'V's. 

There  is  one  other  important  detail 
which  completes  the  portrait  of  the 
SS-9  and  its  function  in  Soviet  strategic 
planning. 

A  delivery  capacity  of  three  5-mcgaton 
warheads,  which  makes  no  sense  at  all 
as  a  countereity  weapon,  makes  perfect 
sense  for  only  one  thing:  It  is  iJerfectly 
designed  to  attack  our  hardened  Minute- 
man  silos.  That  is,  it  is  a  perfect  weapon 
for  attacking  part  of  our  deterrent — our 
hardened  second-strike  capability-  This 
Is  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  the  re- 
entry pattern  achieved  by  the  multiple 
warheads — of  whatever  kind — on  the 
SS-9.  This  reentry  pattern  closely  ap- 
proximates the  spacing  of  the  silos  at 
Minuteman  installations. 

The  lesson  is  clear.  The  SS-9,  which  Is 
the  heart  of  the  Soviet  strategic  weap- 
ons effort.  Is  a  costiy  weapon  without  an 
American  coimterpart.  It  has  only  one 
function  that  could  possibly  justify  Its 
increasing  deployment  In  a  strategic  ar- 
senal: Its  fimction  is  to  threaten  the 
American  second-strike  capability — the 
heart  of  our  strategic  arsenal  and  the 
very  backbone  of  our  deterrent  capabil- 
ity. Thus,  the  development  and  contin- 
uing deployment  of  the  SS-9  constitutes 
very  ominous  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  may  have  decided  to  develop 
a  first-strike  capability.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  bending  its  hard-pressed  economy  to 
produce  the  material  prerequisites  for 
practicing  nuclear  blackmail.  And  no 
one  can  doubt  that,  when  the  hard  and 
cunning  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  given 
these  material  prerequisites,  they  will 
have  the  moral  nastiness  to  practice  that 
blackmail  with  a  vengeance.  The  three 
dates  I  have  mentioned  before  ought  to 
prove  this  to  anyone. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  President,  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  questions  of  Soviet 
intentions  and  Soviet  capabilities.  I  have 
argued  that  the  Soviet  threat,  far  from 
decreasing,  or  even  stabilizing.  Is  Increas- 
ing. Now  I  want  to  address  myself  to  the 
question  of  why  the  ABM  syston  is  a 
suitable  response  to  that  threat 

THE   CASE   FOR    SATEGtrAKO   AND  THE   COUBSE   Or 
RECENT   EVENTS 

The  proposed  phase  n  of  Safeguard 
is  nothing  more  than  the  minimal  next 
step  envisioned — Indeed  it  is  less  than 


might  reasonably  have  been  envisioned — 
when  the  Senate  decided  to  begin  an 
ABM  system  last  year.  Thus  I  think  we 
can  proceed  in  this  discussion  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Senate  meant  what  it 
sfiid  about  the  general  validity  of  a  mod- 
est program  to  protect  our  deterrent. 

The  relevant  question  now  Is  this: 
What  has  happened — on  the  world 
scene,  in  testing  programs,  or  else- 
where— that  should  cause  the  Senate 
to  do  a  volte-face?  The  answer  to  thla 
question.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  rele- 
vant events  reinforce  the  logic  of  the 
ABM  system.  Indeed,  much  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  debate  this  year  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  last  13  months 
have  seen  some  developments — some  en- 
couraging and  some  ominous — that  lend 
added  urgency  to  the  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  ABM  system. 

These  developments,  which  were  ably 
explored  last  Thursday  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, have  a  special  significance  when 
considered  in  the  Ught  of  some  argu- 
ments advanced  against  the  ABM  sys- 
tem last  year.  What  is  now  clear  is  that 
the  last  13  months  have  not  dealt  kindly 
with  the  case  against  the  ABM  system. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  two 
events.  One  I  have  already  mentioned: 
it  is  the  Soviet  decision  to  continue  de- 
ploying the  SS-9's.  The  second  is  the 
beginning  of  the  SALT  negotiations. 
When  we  consider  these  two  events  we 
realize  that  the  ABM  system  is  a  prop- 
er— and  minimal — ^American  response. 
Indeed,  the  chief  virtue  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem is  that  It  is  the  least  destabilizing 
American  response  to  the  obvious  So- 
viet determination  to  push  ahead  with 
an  ambitious  program  of  strategic  of- 
fensive arms  deployment. 

The  crucial  point  is  that  phase  n 
Safeguard  is  not  destabilizing,  and  the 
alternative  to  ABM — an  increase  In  oiur 
offensive  ICBM  capability — could  be  de- 
stabilizing, and  I  must  say  probably 
would  be.  Phase  n  Safeguard  is  not  po- 
Utically  destabilizing.  That  is.  It  does 
not  give  the  Soviet  Union  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  trying  to  achieve  a 
first  strike  capability,  and  it  does  not 
damage  the  SALT  negotiations.  More- 
over, the  ABM  is  not  economically  de- 
stabilizing. That  is,  it  puts  minimal  strain 
on  the  American  economy. 

SATXCTTABS   AND   THE   SALT   NEGOTIATIONS 

Earlier  this  year  there  was  some  talk 
about  a  proposal  to  put  the  ABM  and 
MIRV  funds  in  escrow  pending  some 
decisive  development — either  an  agree- 
ment or  a  collapse — In  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations. The  practice  of  putting  such 
moneys  in  escrow  would  have  been  a 
most  unusual  legislative  gimmick,  and  it 
would  not  have  distinguished  this  move 
from  a  straightforward  unilateral  freeze. 
But  this  escrow  proposal  Is  worth  pon- 
dering If  only  because  significant  recent 
events  have  taken  the  wind  from  its 
sails. 

The  escrow  proposal  was  attractive 
to  some  persons  who  became  convinced 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  backing  oS 
from  its  program  of  steadily  increaslnir 
SS-9  deployments.  That  Is,  there  was  a 
point  in  the  last  year  when  some  per- 
sons Interpreted  Soviet  behavior  as  In- 
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dlcatlng  an  Intention  to  cease,SS-9  de- 
Swment.  If  this  was  the  Soviet  inten- 
Uon-Sey  reasoned-it  would  not  be 
S^SWto^  ahead  with  the  second 

^%°nofSli^is  conclusion  would 
havebeen  sound,  but  it  is  no  longer  nec- 
^ry  to  rebut  it  because  the  ground  on 
Xh  Tt  Jested  has  been  ,washed  awa^ 
It  is  tnie  that  for  a  period  of  several 
months  there  was  no  evidence  of  new 
^9  site  starts.  This  encouraged  the 
soothing,  but  iUogical    conclusion  that 
the  soviet  union  was  through  witj  Sf-^ 
deDlovments.  Unfortunately.  i-ecenUy— 
Se  t?e  beginning  of  the  Vienna  phase 
of  the  SALT  negotiations  on  AprU  1^ 
there  has  been  conclusive  evidence  of  new 
^9  site  starts.  This  has  destroyed  the 
S£e  for  the  escrow  plan,  which  was 
^•er  anything  more  than  a  plan  for 
our  half  of  a  system  of  mutual  re- 

'^??e*' relevance  of  the  lat6  and  un- 
lamented  escrow  plan  to  today  s  de- 
bate  on  the  pending  amendment  is  that 
the  escrow  plan  amounted  to  a  mil- 
lateral  American  moratorium  on  ABM. 
Sid  passage  of  the  pending  amendment 
also  would  amount  to  at  least  a  unilateral 
moratorium.  If  the  aim  of  such  a  uni- 
lateral moratorium  is  to  expedite  an 
dement  in  the  SALT  negotiations. 
mirSwould  surely  be  a  self -defeating 

"^Mthe  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  warned-see  Uie 
Congressional  Record,  April  3.  la/u. 
page  10300: 

There  are  many  complex  "y*^^.  ,*1^!^^' 
cussed  and  negotiated   at  the  SALT  to^ks. 
Xhave  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  SALT 
talics  wUl  not  take  months,  and  oonce  vably 
y^re.  before  they  are  ultimately  concluded. 
He  has  emphasized  that  his  estimate 
was  certainly  not  a  high  estimate.  II 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachuetts  Is 
correct  in  his  judgment,  then  he  has 
stated  one  of  the  powerful  arguments 
against  halting  Safeguard  pending  a  con- 
clusion—a  favorable  conclusion— of  the 
SALT  talks.  ^      .    . 

If  on  the  one  hand,  one's  desire  is  to 
expedite  a  swift  and  meaningful  agree- 
ment at  the  SALT  talks,  then  a  unilater^ 
and  indefinitely  long  moratoniun  on 
ABM  development  and  deployment  is  the 
last  thing  one  wants.  This  is  so  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  it  gives  the  Soviet  Union  a  huge 
advantage  at  absolutely  no  cost.  That  is. 
it  commits  the  United  States  to  a  sl«- 
nificant  and  substantial  reduction  of  its 
defense  effort  without  requiring  any 
reciprocal  Soviet  move.  This  is  one  detri- 
mental—and  utterly  predictable— con- 
sequence of  any  American  strategic  arms 
moratorium  that  la  unilateral  and  of 
Indefinite  dumUon.  ^  ^  ^, 

Yet  this  is  not  the  worst  predictable 
outcome  of  such  a  self-imposed  morato- 
rium Still  more  pernicious  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  move  on  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations themselves.  The  effect  woiUd  be 
twofold.  First,  it  would  insure  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  come  to  any  s*- 
niflcant  agreement.  Second,  it  would  en- 
courage the  Soviet  Union  to  consume  as 
much  time  as  possible  in  not  coming  to 
an  agreement. 
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It  Is  easy  to  see  why  tiiis  twofold  effect 
would  result  from  any  unUateral  Ameri- 
can moratorium  on  strategic  arms.  Such 
unilateralism  would  put  enormous  con- 
trolling power  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
negotiators  and  the  disagreeable  men 
they  serve.  It  would  be  in  the  Soviets 
interest  to  dissemble  and  delay  the  SALT 
negotiations  indefinitely.  aU  the  while 
playing  adroiUy  on  the  benevolent  but 
misguided  American  proclivity  to  inter- 
pret an  enemy's  garrulity  as  a  sign  of 
goodwill.  ,. 

Because  passage  of  the  pending 
amendment  would  constitute  a  de  facto 
unUateral  moratorium,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  worthwhile  to  pay  some  attention  to  a 
recent  debate  in  which  many  Senators 
spoke  quite  forcefully  against  the  very 
idea  of  anv  such  unilateralism. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  the  Senate 
debate  last  April  on  Senate  Resolution 
•>11  the  resolution  seeking  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  limiting  offen- 
sive and  defensive  strategic  weapons  and 
the  suspension  of  test  flights  of  reentry 
vehicles.  A  significant  discussion  of  that 
resolution  took  place  on  AprU  3  and  can 
be  found  on  pages  10295  through  10307 
of  the  Record  for  that  day. 

At  tiiat  time,  the  distinguished  junior 
senator  from  Arkansas  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  resolution  m  this  way. 
page  10296: 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Resolution  2"  !»  ^ 
freeze  the  united  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  condition  of  parity  for  an  In- 
Sirim  period  so  that  meaningful  and  iMtmg 
^  Umiuuon  agreements  can  be  worked 
oi^m  the  talks  that  are  about  to  begin  m 
Vienna. 


tinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  rose  to  commend  the  resolution 
in  its  current  form,  noting  that  wie  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  in- 
troduced his  resolution  to  correct  what 
he  Uiought  was  a  liability  in  a  simUar 
resolution  proposed  by  the  semor  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  explamed  what 
had  transpired  in  this  way: 

My  own  suggestion  was  a  slightly  different 
one  caumg  for  an  Immediate  stoppage  on 
our  part  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  coop- 
eration on  testing  so  long  as  the  Russians 
did  the  same. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  realized 
that  my  approach,  regardless  of  the  merits 
relative  to  his.  was  perhaps  more  susceptible 
to  the  charge-although  I  think  equally  un- 
founded—of unilateral  disarmament. 
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Two  paragraphs  later,  on  the  same 
page  in  tiie  Record,  Senators  will  find 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  assur- 
ing the  Senate: 

The  freeze  on  '^irt^",«»«P}°y"''?.Vnn?^ 
proposal  for  a  unilateral  bait  by  the  Unl^ 
Stal^.  It  would  al^^  freeze  tbe  mrther  de^ 
ployment  of  Soviet  SS-«'s  and  S&-11  s  and 
of  Soviet  ABM  systems. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  con- 
curred. He  said,  page  10296 : 

This  U  a  simple  resolution.  It  Is  not  one- 
Sided.  It  will  depend  on  mutual  assistance, 
muuial  agreement,  and  mutual  complemen- 
tation. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  also 
said,  page  10297: 

This  18  a  matter  which  would  have  to  be 
mutuaUy  agreeable,  mutually  acceptable,  and 
mutllally^orceable.  It  would  not  to  any 
sense  of  the  word  mean,  so  far  as  this  coun- 
^tTwaa  concerned,  unilateralism  to  any 
Spe  manner  or  form.  I  thtok  that  f^r 
ought  to  b«  emphasized  time  and  time  agato. 

Later.  Uie  majority  leader  added,  page 

10297: 

It  U  going  to  be  a  two-sided  affair  U  en- 
tered  toto.  or  It  will  b«  no  affair  at  aU. 

At  this  point,  the  distinguished  and 
able  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  first  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
211  rose  to  explain  why  he  approved 
the'  expansion  of  his  original  resolution 
beyond  a  freeze  on  operational  testmg 
and  deployment  of  MIRVs  to  an  expan- 
sion which  included  a  freeze  on  all  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons  systems. 
In  response  to  this  explanation,  the  dls- 


Thus  the  substance  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 211  was  influenced  in  a  cruci^ 
manner  by  Uie  universally  recognized 
necessity  for  avoiding  both  the  reaUty 
and  the  appearance  of  unilateral  conces- 
sions on  matters  tiiat  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  bUateral  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments. As  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  said,  the  aim  of  Senate  Resolution 
211  was  "a  mutual  action  which  is  an 
expression  in  the  most  general  terms." 
Everyone  was  agreed  on  the  necessity 
for  mutuality.  As  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  put  It.  page  10300 : 

We  are  not  saying  the  United  States  should 
stop  testing  Its  MIRV.  or  should  stop  de- 
Dloylng  any  of  Its  weapons  systems.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  at  the  same  time  stop 
testing  whatever  It  Is  testing  or  stop  de- 
ploying any  of  its  weapons  systems. 

He  reemphaslzed  the  need  for  mutu- 
ality on  page  10302.  . 

The  distinguished  and  able  jumor 
Senator  from  Arizona  expressed  tiie 
hope  that  this  resolution  would  not  have 
the  practical  effect  of  moving  us  toward 
unilateraUsm  in  cessations  cr  m  other 
forms  of  disarmament.  The  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts responded  by  saying: 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we 
would  not  want  a  unUateral  cessation. 

All  Senators  favoring  the  amendmMit 
continued  to  stress  the  Provisions  for 
mutuaUty,  right  through  the  final  hours 
of  debate  on  April  9.  Interested  Senators 
may  refresh  their  memories  of  this  debate 
by  consulting  tiie  April  9  Record  on 
pages   11031   through   11062.  On  page 
11062  It  is  recorded  that  I  joined  with 
71  other  Senators  in  supporting  Senate 
Resolution  211.  I  did  so  because  I  was 
impressed  by  the  provisions  stipulating 
the  necessity  for  reciprocal  Soviet  action. 
I  was  especially  gratified  by  the  pro- 
vision that  stipulated  that  ttie  mutuiJ 
freeze  would  be  for  a  6-month  period 
with  an  automatic  lapse  unless  renewed 
in  the  same  or  modified  form  by  both 
sides. 

Mr  President  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  at  tws 
point  It  Is  useful  to  pause  and  notice  the 
interesting  pattern  that  emerg^  from 
recent  events.  It  would  appear  toat  the 
most  soothing  predictions  made  by  ABM 
opponents  last  year— predictions  about 
Soviet  Intentions— have  turned  out  to  be 
false  In  addition,  we  should  note  that 
the  most  alarming  prediction  made  by 
the  ABM  opponents— a  prediction  about 
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the  deleterious  effect  Safeguard  would 
have  on  the  SALT  negotiations— also  has 
turned  out  to  be  false. 

The  alarming— and,  it  would  now 
appear,  alarmist — speculation  that  found 
Its  way  into  the  ABM  debate  1  year  ago 
revealed  that  some  persons  based  their 
opposition  to  Safeguard  on  the  fear  that 
even  a  small,  moderate  start  on  such  a 
system  might  make  it  Impossible  to  get 
the  SALT  negotiations  started. 

Fortunately  this  Is  one  argument  that 
we  need  not  rehearse  this  yesu-.  It  rested 
on  a  theory  that  has  been  killed  by  a 
fact.  The  theory  was  that  an  American 
start  on  an  ABM  system — even  a  meas- 
ured start  on  a  limited  system— would 
discourage  the  Soviets  from  participating 
In  the  SALT  negotiations.  The  fact  Is  that 
both  the  ABM  system  and  the  SALT 
negotiations  were  started  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  although  events  have 
shown  that  Safeguard  and  the  SALT 
negotiations  are  compatible,  it  Is  not 
sufficient  to  note  this  and  rest  content. 
As  I  have  suggested  In  discussing  the 
dangers  of  unilateralism,  there  is  another 
side  to  the  argument  about  the  relation 
between  Safeguard  and  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations. I  must  reemphasize  that  it  Is 
still  possible  for  us  to  make  a  decision 
about  Safeguard  that  would  be  damaging 
to  those  negotiations  on  which  we  all 
have  fixed  such  fervent  hopes. 

By  now  it  is  clear  that  a  sudden  re- 
versal of  Senate  direction  on  ABM — such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  proponents  of 
the  pending  amendment — could  serious- 
ly jeopardize  the  American  position  in 
Vienna  today  and  In  Helsinki  this  fall. 
By  now  It  Is  clear  that  Safeguard  de- 
ployment Is  not  just  compatible  with 
the  SALT  negotiations,  but  may  well  be 
essential  for  them. 

This  is  apparent  to  even  casual  readers 
of  what  is  widely  published  in  major 
newspapers.  There  have  been  newspaper 
reports  that  Gerard  C.  Smith,  the  U.S. 
chief  negotiator  at  the  SALT  talks,  has 
recenUy  given  the  Soviet  negotiators  in 
Vienna  a  significant  proposal  for  a  stra- 
tegic arms  agreement.  According  to  re- 
ports, this  proposal  includes  a  mutual 
freeze  on  or  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
offensive  and  defensive  missile  systems. 
The  proposal  is  built  around  three 
principal  limitations. 

One  limitation  would  set  a  quota  for 
all  strategic  launching  systems,  includ- 
ing strategic  manned  bombers,  and  land 
and  sea-based  missiles.  It  is  reported 
that  each  side  would  be  permitted  to 
improvise  whatever  mixture  of  launch- 
ing systems  it  preferred,  so  long  as  the 
aggregate  did  not  exceed  the  quota. 

A  second  limitation  would  govern  the 
permissible  number  of  huge  SS-9  mis- 
siles, or  any  comparable  devices  deployed 
on  either  side. 

The  third  limitation  in  this  package 
would  concern  antimissile  defense  sys- 
tems. This  might  ban  such  systems,  or 
limit  them  to  sites  ringing  Moscow  and 
Washington— the  Soviet  Union  already 
has  64  launchers  in  its  Galosh  ABM  sys- 
tem in  the  Moscow  region. 

Mr,  President,  only  the  bare  outlines 
of  the  Vierma  talks  are  publicly  reported. 
Of  course  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
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S^iate  to  go  Into  closed  session  and 
consider  the  contents  of  the  cables  from 
our  negotiators.  It  is  certain  that  those 
cables  would  contain  much  useful  in- 
formation about  the  relevance  of  the 
Safeguard  program  to  the  U.S.  approach 
to  a  broad  turns  limitation  agreement. 
But  such  a  session  Is  probably  urmeces- 
sary.  The  crucial  i>olnt  Is  already  clear. 
The  three-part  proposal  we  have  made 
at  Vienna  Is  a  package  in  which  each 
element  is  related  to  the  other  two  in 
crucial  ways. 

If  we  were  to  pass  the  pending  amend- 
ment we  would  do  more  than  just  em- 
barrass our  negotiators.  We  would  pull 
a  vital  element  from  the  package  which 
Is  the  subject  of  the  most  delicate  negoti- 
ations. This  Is  no  time  for  us  to  reach 
over  the  shoulder  of  our  chief  negotiator 
and  tamper  with  the  fabric  of  the  discus- 
sion. We  might  well  cause  an  uncon- 
trollable imravellng  of  these  talks. 

Mr.  President,  thus  far  I  have  argued 
that  there  are  two  crucial  senses  in 
which  our  modest  Safeguard  program 
avoids  contributing  to  destabllizaUon.  It 
neither  raises  Soviet  anxieties  about 
American  offensive  Intentions,  nor  does 
it  impede  the  SALT  negotiations.  There 
is  one  more  point  to  be  made  about  Sale- 
guard  and  the  problem  of  stability  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations  and  it  is 
this:  The  most  destabilizing  thing  we 
could  do  at  this  point  would  be  to  pass 
the  pending  amendment  and  thereby 
initiate  a  unilateral  freeze.  The  reason 
why  this  would  be  destabilizing  was  ex- 
plained with  customary  lucidity  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington in  his  speech  in  this  chamber 
last  Wednesday.  This  is  what  he  said: 
In  these  annual  debates  on  military  pro- 
curement. Mr.  President,  we  often  hear  the 
arms  race  explained  to  terms  of  an  action- 
reaction  cycle.  Now  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
is  some  truth  In  this  explanation,  but  I 
think  It  Is  only  a  partial  truth.  For  an  arms 
race  can  devel<^  as  much  through  a  cycle 
of  inaction-reaction  as  action-reaction. 

We  have  seen  the  inaction-reaction  cycle 
at  work  for  the  last  several  years.  WhUe 
U.S.  offensive  deployments  have  remained 
constant  since  1965.  and  while  the  U.S. 
strategic  budget  has  been  steadUy  decUnlng 
the  Soviets  have  been  spending  tocreaslng 
sums  and  adding  to  their  force  of  ICBM's 
and  mlaslle-flrtag  submarliies.  The  potot 
has  now  come  where  It  would  be  dangerously 
foolish  to  indulge  In  continued  inaction 
that  might  well  stimulate  oonttoulng  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Pr«sldent,  I  have  now  discussed 
my  reasons  for  believing  that  Safeguard, 
far  from  being  a  source  of  political  In- 
stability, may  be  a  positive  contribution 
to  stability.  Now  I  want  to  direct  some 
remarks  to  the  matter  of  Safeguard's 
cost. 

TBI    con   OF   SAnOtTAKD 

It  is  well  known  that  30  percent  of 
every  Federal  tax  dollar  is  devoted  to 
defense,  Including  the  means  of  deterring 
our  enemies  from  starting  yet  another 
war.  Every  American  wishes  that  this 
were  not  the  case.  But  all  that  means  is 
that  all  Americans  wish  that  this  weary 
world  would  become  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  strife-torn  world  it  has 
always  been. 

Obviously,  every  American  wishes  that 


all  revenues  the  Government  demands 
could  be  applied  to  creative  domestic 
purposes.  Most  of  all.  every  American 
must  wish  that  foreign  events  and  do- 
mestic desires,  ideologies,  and  conditions 
would  combine  to  cause  the  Government 
to  demand  fewer  revenues. 

But  there  is  something  that  Americans 
can  do  besides  just  wish  for  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  world,  or 
the  nature  of  nations,  or  the  nature  of 
men.  We  can  take  a  prudent,  farsighted 
approach  to  cutting  expenditures  relat- 
ing to  foreign  matters.  We  can  try  to 
bring  the  arms  race  under  control  and, 
pending  success  in  that  venture,  we  can 
make  every  effort  to  get  msodmum 
security  from  our  defense  purchases. 

Clearly,  much  of  what  I  have  already 
said  here  today  pertains  to  possible  long- 
range  economic  benefits  from  Safeguard. 
Anything  that  encourages  stability,  and 
gives  the  SALT  negotiations  a  chance 
to  succeed,  is  contributing  to  the  most 
substantial  form  of  saving— a  mutual 
reduction  in  the  overall  arms  rswie.  But 
there  are  two  additional  lines  of  argu- 
ment which  clearly  establish  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  ABM  system. 

The  first  argument  deals  with  the 
economic  advantages  of  the  ABM  system 
as  it  compares  with  other  proposed  re- 
sponses to  the  particular  threat  the  ABM 
is  designed  to  counter. 

The  second  deals  with  the  economic 
advantages  of  this  system  as  it  relates  to 
the  interaction  between  American  and 
Soviet  defense  expenditures.  This  argu- 
ment demonstrates  that  the  ABM  system 
makes  the  expenditure  Interaction  work 
favorably  to  the  United  States. 

I  will  deal  with  these  two  arguments 
separately. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  ABM  system 
numbers  among  its  merits  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  least  costly  to  us  of  the  various 
alternative  responses  we  can  make  now 
to  the  obvious  and  ominous  rapid  rate  of 
Soviet  strategic  arms  deployment. 

There  has  been  some  unhappiness  and 
uneasiness  generated  by  the  suggestion 
that  it  costs  more  to  defend  our  missile 
silos  than  it  does  to  construct  the  entire 
silo  offensive  system,  including  the 
missile. 

I  fail  to  see  how  such  an  argument  can 
have  much  force.  After  all,  it  would 
make  about  as  much  sense  to  be  dis- 
turbed about  buying  a  wrist  watch  be- 
cause the  hands  on  the  clock  perform  the 
essential  function — they  tell  us  the 
time — but  they  cost  next  to  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  21- jewel  works,  which  we 
never  see. 

The  argument  that  it  costs  more  to 
defend  a  silo  than  it  does  to  deploy  the 
silo  is  debatable  and  breathtokingly  ir- 
relevant. It  does  not  focus  on  the  crucial 
question  which  is  not  how  much  it  costs 
to  build  a  silo,  but  how  much  it  costs  to 
gtiarantee  a  surviving  silo.  When  one 
computes  the  marginal  costs  of  each  unit 
in  this  way.  one  realizes  that  the  ABM 
program  Is  an  efDdent  response  that 
does  not  get  into  tiie  great  political  cost 
of  adding  offensive  missiles  that  raise 
dangerous  Soviet  anxieties  and  reduce 
the  chances  for  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments. 
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Besides,  if  we  are  going  to  start  ob- 
jecting to  every  weapons  system  in  wWcn 
the  raw  offensive  capacity  costs  less  than 
the  equipment  that  makes  it  effective. 
then  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  ob- 
jections to  the  sea-launched  ballistic 
missUe  system  built  around  the  Polaris 
submarine.  After  aU.  the  submarine  itself 
is  only  essenUal  to  service  the  missiles— 
to  keep  them  mobUe  and  hidden  The 
Polaris  missiles  cost  only  a  fracUon  of 
the  cost  of  the  submarine  in  which  they 
are  implaced.  and  which  makes  them  an 
operational  system. 

The  second  half  of  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  the  ABM  system  concerns  the 
benefits  we  receive  from  the  interaction 
between  United  States  and  So\iet  de- 
fense expenditures  when  using  defensive 
interceptors  to  counter  additions  to  tne 
Soviet  offensive  arsenal.  Consider  the 
burdens  under  which  the  Soviet  economy 

is  laboring.  ,  _     .  .   ^^ 

The  crushing  burden  of  Soviet  ex- 
penditures for  strategic  weapons  Is  easy 
to  estimate.  If  an  SS-9  cosu  approxi- 
mately $30  miUion.  then  the  approxi- 
mately 300  SS-9's  they  have  operaUonal 
or  under  construcUon  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  approximately  $9  bil  ion  If 
we  figure  a  unit  cost  of  $8  milUon  for 
each  SS-11  and  SS-13,  that  adds  an  addi- 
tional $6.4  billion  to  the  total  of  Soviet 
expenditures  on  currently  operative  land 
based  baUistic  missUes.  Notice  that  this 
total  does  not  include  small  missiles  that 
are  stUl  operational,  such  as  the  SS-7  s 
and  SS-8's;  nor  does  it  include  the  in- 
vestment in  the  Soviet  bomber  force; 
nor  does  it  Include  the  lar?e  and  grow- 
ing So\'let  investment  in  mlssUe  launch- 
ing submarines.  „  ,.  j 
It  Is  perfecUy  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  the  resources— of  material  and 
morale— to  expand  the  protection   for 
our  deterrent  fast  enough  to  counter 
any  Soviet  drive— however  intense— to 
achieve  an  offensive  missUe  capacity  suf- 
ficient to  overwhelm  our  ABM  system  and 
thereby  achieve  a  first  strike  capability. 
\U  we  need  to  do  Is  to  be  certain  that 
every   time  the  Soviet  Union  adds  an 
SS-9  or  other  offensive  missile  to  its 
arsenal,   we   add   an   offsetting   Inter- 
ceptor. 

If  we  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we 
intend  to  do  this— if  we  make  it  clear 
that  we  will  match  any  pace  they  set- 
then  the  Soviet  Union  has  three,  and  only 
three,  alternative  courses  of  action. 

First,  it  can  decide  against  going  for 
a  first  strike  capability. 

Second,  if  it  already  has  decided  to  go 
for  that  capability,  it  can  reverse  that 
decision. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  can  push  ahead 
on  an  attempt  to  match  American  re- 
sources and  determination— in  which 
case  the  Soviet  Union  can  run  itself 
right  into  bankruptcy. 

I  hardly  need  to  emphasize  that  each 
of  these  three  alternatives— whichever 
they  choose— is  in  our  interest.  This 
demonstrates  the  weakness  of  one  famil- 
iar argument  advanced  against  the  ABM 
system.  This  is  the  argument  that  art 
ABM  system  wiU  fail  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has,  or  is  working  to  achieve,  an 


offensive  missile  arsenal  suflBcient  to 
overwhelm  our  projected  ABM  system. 
This  argimient  collapses  of  its  own 
weight  for  the  following  reason. 

The  ABM  system  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  second  strike  or  retaliatory  ca- 
pabUity.  Therefore,  the  only  possible 
reason  why  the  Soviet  Union  would  in- 
sist on  an  offensive  capacity  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  our  ABM  system  and  destroy 
our  retaUatory  capacity  is  that  the  So- 
viet leaders  are  determined  to  achieve  a 
first  strike  capability.  If  this  is  the  case— 
and  I  think  it  may  be— then  the  case  for 
buUding  the  ABM  system  becomes  not 
only  convincing  but  desperately  urgent. 
In  fact,  then  the  whole  debate  reduces 
to  one  awesomely  important  question: 
How  fast  must  we  expand  the  ABM  sys- 
tem to  insure  that  the  protecUve  shield 
for  our  retaliatory  capacity  is  always 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's ever-expanding  offensive  capacity? 

THB     STRANOE     ICONOMT     OF     THE     PKOPOSED 
AMENDMENT 


Mr.  President,  while  considering  ques- 
tions of  economy.  I  must  say  that  there 
are  some  very  puzzling  aspects  about  the 
pending  amendment. 

For  example,  the  amendment  would 
strike  $322.2  miUion  in  funds  requested 
for  work  at  Whiteman  and  Warren  Air 
Force  Bases.  This  is  described  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
as  a  "saving"— page  27269  in  the  Au- 
gust 4  Record — but  it  is  an  odd  form  of 
economy.  It  leaves  intact  the  $992.2  mil- 
Uon authorization  for  continuation  of 
work  on  phase  1  at  Malstrom  Air  Force 
Base  in  Montana,  and  Grand  Porks  Air 
Force  Base  in  North  Dakota.  But  if  the 
purpose  in  halting  phase  n  is  to  termi- 
nate—or begin  terminating— the  Safe- 
guard system,  then  what  is  the  point  in 
authorizing  approximately  three  times 
as  much  money  as  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  strike? 

It  is  fair  and  pertinent  to  raise  the 
question  of  whether  the  real  intention 
of  the  pending  amendment  is  to  halt 
Safeguard  altogether.  After  all,  if  phase 
n  Is  found  objectionable  to  the  Senate, 
then  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  future 
of  the  entire  Safeguard  system  is  very 
much  in  doubt. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
frank  to  admit  that  I  caimot  get  a  clear 
understanding  of  exactly  what  are  Uie 
intuitions  of  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment.  Do  they  want  to  halt  phase 
n  Safeguard?  Do  they  think  their 
amendment  would  halt  research  and 
development  needed  to  perfect  phase  I 
Safeguard?  Do  they  want  their  amend- 
ment to  halt  what  they  describe  as  the 
"momentum"  of  the  Safeguard  program? 
Last  Tuesday— page  27269  in  the 
Record  of  August  4— the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  this 
on  the  subject  of  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  and  the  matter  of  "momen- 
tum": 

Well  over  $1  blUlon  ma  authorteed  for 
Safeguard  In  1969.  There  Is  a  carryover,  as  of 
May  31,  of  •324  million.  These  amounts,  plus 
thU  year's  authorlzaUon,  provide  ample 
funds  for  work  on  the  evolving  prototype 
system  at  Malstrom  and  Grand  Porks  to  keep 


existing  producUon  lines  Intact,  and,  by 
maintaining  forward  momentum,  would  pro- 
vide ample  bargaining  strength  for  the  SALT 
talks,  the  administration  requires. 

But  then  the  next  day— page  27439 
in  the  Record  of  August  5 — the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
declared: 

Senator  Cooper  and  1  do  not  consider  this 
amendment  so  much  a  compromise  as  a  ra- 
tional, modest  but  important  effort  to  iielp 
stem  the  ever  escalaUng  arms  race  and,  spe- 
cifically, to  stop  the  momentum  of  this  par- 
ticular weapons  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  this  very  puzzling, 
and  I  look  forward  to  some  clarifying  re- 
marks from  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senators.  There  appears  to  be  a  mini- 
debate  going  on  between  the  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment  over  the  real  purpose 
of  the  amendment  and,  pending  a  resolu- 
tion of  that  debate.  I  can  only  say  what 
I  think  about  their  various  positions. 

I  agree  with  part  of  the  position  ad- 
vanced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  Specifically.  I  agree 
with  his  contention  that  forward  mo- 
mentum on  Safeguard  is  required  if  the 
SALT  negotiations  are  to  progress.  But 
I  disagree  with  his  beUef  that  passage 
of  his  amendment  would  not  destroy  this 
momentum  which  we  both  think  is  re- 
quired. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  agree  with  a 
portion  of  the  opposing  view  advanced 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Specifically.  I  agree  with  his 
contention  that  the  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  two  Senators  would  work 
to  "stop  the  momentum  of  this  particu- 
lar weapons  syst«n." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  that 
has  become  clear  since  last  year's  de- 
bate, it  is  that  some  persons  who  object 
to  the  Safeguard  program  are  not  ter- 
ribly selective  in  their  criticism  of  It. 
That  is,  if  one  rebuts  all  specific  criti- 
cisms of  the  Safeguard  program— from 
doubts  about  feasibihty,  through  fears 
about  the  political  consequences  of  de- 
ployment—one still  runs  up  against  the 
fact  that  those  who  oppose  this  ABM 
program  would  oppose  any  version  of 
ABM  system  because  they  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  protecting  land-based 
missiles. 

Now  this  position— which  I  do  not 
hold— is  intellectually  defensible,  and  is 
sincerely  held  by  many  honorable  men 
of  good  will.  But  surely  we  can  all  agree 
that  those  who  hold  this  position  should 
not  acquiesce  in  appropriating  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  for  the  first  phase  of  a 
weapons  system  while  at  the  same  time 
fighting  to  strike  less  than  a  third  of  a 
billion  dollars,  when  the  effect  of  striking 
it  would  be  to  reduce  the  first  phase  to 
a  doomed  and  impotent  remnant  of  a 
system  destined  never  to  become  opera- 
tional. 

It  ts  fair  and  pertinent  to  raise  this 
point  because  the  language  of  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  Is  imclear  as 
to  whether  the  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  funds  intended  for 
and  needed  by  Safeguard  are  to  be  di- 
verted to  development  of  a  new  dedicated 
hardslte  defense  system.  If  this  Is  the 
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case,  then  there  is  a  fundamental  con- 
tradiction in  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment. It  spends  with  one  hand  for  the 
Safeguard  system  which  it  is  killing  with 
the  other  hand. 

A   NOTE    ON   THE   QUESTION    OP  rEAStBIUTT 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want  to  meet  one 
recent  suggestion  that  there  are  new  and 
damaging  scientific  conclusions  about 
Safeguard's  ability  to  perform  the  func- 
tion for  which  it  is  designed. 

On  July  31,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
held  a  press  conference.  At  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  in  the  New  York 
Times,  they  charged  that  the  Defense 
Department  had  "conceded"  that  the 
Safegiiard  system  would  not  be  effective 
in  protecting  the  Minuteman  force 
against  a  Soviet  attack. 

The  headline  on  the  Times  story  said: 
"ABM  Critics  Say  Pentagon  Agrees."  But 
a  close  reading  of  the  story  reveals  some- 
thing different.  What  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  did  was  to  take  note  of 
two  quite  unremarkable  developments 
with  regard  to  Safeguard  deployment, 
and  to  infer  from  these  developments 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  worried 
about  the  effectiveness  of  Safeguard. 
This  inference  is  quite  mistaken,  as  I 
shall  demonstrate. 

This  Is  the  relevant  passage  from  the 
Times  article  in  the  edition  of  Saturday. 
August  1 : 

The  rebuttal  of  the  opponents  to  the  sys- 
tem is  that  even  If  the  planned  Safeguard 
worked  perfectly,  which  they  question.  It 
would  be  incapable  of  blunting  a  Soviet 
attack. 

This  contention.  Senators  Cooper  and  Hart 
suggested  at  a  news  conference,  has  been 
confirmed  by  recent  Defense  Department 
moves  to  change  the  Safeguard  design  in  line 
with  objections  raised  by  critics  last  year. 

Senator  Cooper  cited  the  following  factMB: 

The  Defense  Department  has  started  work- 
ing on  smaller  cheaper  radars  for  the  Safe- 
guard system.  One  of  the  principal  technical 
objections  raised  last  year  was  that  a  Safe- 
guard site  is  now  dependent  upon  one  Missile 
Site  Radar,  which  guides  the  Spartan  and 
Sprint  mlBsUes  to  their  targets.  This  radar, 
scientific  critics  argued  was  highly  vulner- 
able,, and  its  elimination  by  one  nuclear 
blast  would  neutralize  the  entire  Safeguard 
site. 

In  this  year's  request,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  "conceded"  that  more  short-range 
Sprint  missiles  are  needed  at  the  first  two 
Safeguard  sites  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota  approved  last  year  by  Congress.  Last 
year  the  Safeguard  critics  maintained  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  penetrate  the  system 
by  exhausting  the  supply  of  Sprint  missiles. 

It  is  quite  erroneous  to  describe  these 
moves  as  "moves  to  change  the  Safe- 
gtiard  design  in  line  with  objections 
raised  by  critics  last  year."  In  fact,  both 
of  the  devel(«)ments  described  are  long- 
standing aspects  of  Safeguard  planning. 
Minuteman  defense  was  designed  as  an 
option  In  the  Sentinel  system.  Moreover, 
research  and  development  on  landslte 
defense  has  been  going  oaa  for  the  last 
10  years.  The  smaller,  cheaper  radar  is 
simply  the  object  of  a  study  that  Is  part 
of  prudent  planning  for  future  contin- 
gencies. Such  radar  would  be  built  and 
deployed  only  if  there  is  some  need  for 


a  subsequent  program  to  go  beyond  Safe- 
guard. This  subsequent  program  would 
only  be  necessary  if  the  threat  grows  be- 
yond current  projections. 

What  Is  curious  about  the  ABM  critics' 
attack  on  this  radar  research  is  that 
they  seem  to  be  assuming  that  the  radar 
will  be  built  and  deployed.  This  would 
seem  to  imply  that  they  think  the  future 
threat  to  our  Minuteman  force  will  be 
very  much  greater  than  current  pro- 
jections indicate.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
volve them  in  what  is  known  as  "worst 
case  analysis."  And  this  is  the  sort  of 
reasoning  which,  according  to  many 
ABM  critics,  is  to  blame  for  various  of 
the  world's  woes. 

Now  consider  the  second  development 
from  which  the  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators infer  that  the  Defense  Department 
thinks  Safeguard  will  be  ineffective.  This 
is  the  deployment  of  additional  Sprint 
missiles  at  the  two  Safeguard  sites  au- 
thorized last  year. 

It  is  quite  mistaken  to  suggest  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  "conceded" 
a  need  for  these  Sprints.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Sprints  has  been  projected 
all  along.  The  radars  at  these  two  sites 
are  designed  to  service  a  certain  num- 
ber— let  us  say  "x"  number — of  inter- 
ceptors. The  Malstrom  and  Orand  Forks 
missile  sites  currently  have  "y"  number 
of  interceptors,  such  that  "y"  is  a  num- 
ber less  than  "x."  The  Sprint  missiles 
now  being  added  are  number  "z,"  this 
number  being  the  difference  between  "x" 
and  "y." 

Further,  it  should  be  understood  that 
"y"  is  the  number  stipulated  last  year 
for  Phase  I,  and  "x"  is  the  number  stipu- 
lated last  year  for  the  Phase  II  level  at 
the  Phase  I  sites.  In  other  words,  the 
addition  of  the  Sprint  missile  is  nothing 
more  than  another  step  in  preparing  the 
sites  Congress  approved  last  year.  It 
represents  no  departure  from  last  year's 
Safeguard  plans. 

PHASE    n    AS    A    REASONABLE    COMPBOMISE 

Mr.  President,  one  reason  why  this 
year's  debate  has  been  less  lengthy,  less 
heated  and  less  divisive  than  last  year's 
debate  is  that  the  Safeguard  proposal 
before  us  is  the  product  of  three  kinds 
of  significant  compromises. 

First,  the  number  of  new  sites  involved 
is  substantially  less  than  the  namber 
which  the  administration  originally  in- 
dicated that  It  would  like  to  see  author- 
ized as  part  of  Phase  n.  Thus,  the  pro- 
posal before  us  is  judiciously  designed  to 
give  our  ABM  system  a  safe  and  credible 
momentum  which  we  will  need,  failing  a 
useful  SALT  agreement.  But  this  pro- 
posal does  not  commit  us  to  the  extent 
that  it  jeopardizes  any  plausible  SALT 
agreement. 

Second,  the  proposal  before  us  repre- 
sents a  decision  to  forgo  constructing 
even  a  thin  area  defense  of  our  popula- 
tion. This  decision  is  an  act  of  the  high- 
est statesmanship.  It  represents  a  will- 
ingess  to  be  empathetic  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is.  it  takes  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  »t  tiie  moment  an  area 
ABM  defense  of  our  population  oould 
easily  be  misinterpreted  by  the  Soviet 


Union  as  part  of  an  American  drive  to 
achieve  a  first  strike  capabilitj'.  This 
year's  proposal  avoids  any  intimation  of 
population  defense  planning;,  and  thus 
allays  Soviet  fears  about  American  first 
strike  intentions. 

The  third  form  of  compromise  em- 
bodied in  this  proposal  is  less  obvious, 
but  may  be  even  more  significant.  It  also 
represents  a  decision  to  avoid  any  move 
tliat  could  be  construed  as  provocative, 
and  thus  be  dangerously  destabilizing. 
This  compropaise  involves  a  rejection  of 
the  idea  of  responding  in  kind  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  increases  in  offensive 
capacity. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  preserve  an 
assured  deterrent  in  the  face  of  mount- 
ing Soviet  offensive  capacity.  One  is  to 
protect  our  deter:  Lnt  with  Safeguard. 
The  other  is  to  augment  our  offensive 
capacity. 

No  Safeguard  missile  can  hit  the  So- 
viet Union.  All  our  offensive  missiles  can 
iiit  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  addition  to  the 
American  offensive  missile  arsenal  can 
be  misinterpreted  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Any  such  addition  can  be  construed  as 
another  element  in  an  emerging  Ameri- 
can first  strike  capability.  Therefore,  the 
decision  to  respond  to  Soviet  offensive 
capacity  by  increasing  our  defense  repre- 
sents an  American  willingness  to  act 
with  circumspection  when  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  demonstrates  a 
sensitivity  toward  Soviet  fears  which  one 
wishes  the  Soviet  officials  would  recip- 
rocate. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  in- 
structive to  cast  our  attention  back  13 
months  to  last  year's  debate  on  the  ABM 
system.  I  want  to  call  Senators'  atten- 
tion to  the  debate  of  July  9,  and  espe- 
cially to  a  colloquy  that  can  be  foimd  on 
page  16907  of  the  Record  for  that  day. 
The  colloquy  was  between  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  jimior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  had  the 
floor  at  the  time,  and  the  colloquy  went 
Ukethls: 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  One  of  the  things  that  has 
been  of  Increasing  concern  to  me  Is  the 
semantic  somersaults  made  In  some  areas  of 
the  country  where  people  who  say  we  have 
an  overkill  say  we  should  not  deploy  the  ABM 
because  that  would  be  provocative;  and  they 
say  build  more  offensive  weapons.  That  does 
not  make  sense  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
If  we  have  an  overkill,  we  should  maintain 
the  ability  of  that  overkill  to  be  used  as 
needed. 

Mr.  CoopKR.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  jACKflON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from. 
Kentudty. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  heard  the 
statement  of  the  able  Senator  from  Oolonwlo 
regarding  the  support  by  opponents  of  ABM 
of  ofleoMve  weapons  as  an  alteroatlTe.  like 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington  haa 
made  the  same  stateaient.  In  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  Laird  before  the  House  commit- 
tee, he  made  a  atmllnr  statement. 

It  is  said  tliat  those  who  oppoee  deploy- 
meat  of  the  antl-b«Ut*Uc  mlasUe  system  this 
year,  a  defensive  system,  favor  additions  of 
mlflstles  to  our  offensive  syotems.  I  must  say 
that  is  incorrect.  The  framework  In  whl<a» 
such  a  statement  has  been  made  is — that  If  a 
year  frtHn  now  the  Soviet*  are  proceeding 
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with  the  deployment  of  the  SS-9.  perhaps 
armed  with  MRV  or  MIRV,  at  that  time,  If 
necessary  to  protect  our  deterrent,  we  could 
protect  our  assured  deterrent  by  building  ad- 
ditional Mlnuteman  missiles  and  additional 
Polaris  or  PoMldon-type  submarines.  That 
Is  the  context  in  which  such  statements  have 
been  made. 

One  thing  must  be  noted  about  this 
statement  made  last  July  9  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  hypothetical  situation  he  outlined 
has  come  to  pass.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
proceeding  with  the  deployment  of  the 
SS-9.  No  one  takes  any  pleasure  from 
this  grim  fact.  We  all  cherished  the  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  show  re- 
straint. But  such  hopes  are  a  weak  reed 
on  which  to  lean  one's  defense  policy. 
And  Soviet  actions  have  turned  this  hope 
to  ashes. 

A  CAUnONAKT  NOTE  ABOUT  IKBELEVANT 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Mr.  President,  there  is  some  reason  to 
fear  that  some  persons  might  favor 
adopting  the  pending  amendment  Just 
to  demonstrate  Senate  free  will.  It  has 
been  apparent  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  that  many  Senators  are  anxious 
to  have  the  Senate  behave  more  asser- 
tively regarding  matters  pertaining  to 
foreign  policy. 

This  is  not  an  ignoble  desire.  I  ap- 
plaud and  share  it  in  general,  however, 
much  I  may  disagree  with  some  of  its 
particular  manifesUtions.  But  one  thing 
is  clear.  The  ABM  should  not  become  a 
pawn  in  some  intragovemmental  power 
struggle. 

It  would  be  culpable  shortsightedness 
for  the  Senate  to  sacrifice  the  ABM  sys- 
tem as  a  gesture  of  defiance  or  as  a  sym- 
boUc  act,  asserting  institutional  rights. 
In  this  regard,  I  was  disturbed  when 
rereading  last  year's  debate  to  c(Mne  upon 
a  statement  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Senators  will 
find  on  page  16911  of  the  Cowgrkssional 
Record  of  July  9.  1969,  a  ooUoquy  in 
which  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
says  the  following: 

The  real  point  of  the  debate  is  not  the 
ABM  as  such.  The  whole  point  of  the  debate 
Is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  reassert  some  control  over  the 
military  department. 

God  forbid  that  we  lapse  into  such 
thinking  in  this  serious  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  who  con- 
trols whom  is  not  only  not  the  "whole" 
issue  of  the  ABM  debate;  it  is  not  an 
issue  with  the  slightest  relevance.  The 
Senate  caimot  enhance  its  dignity  or 
demonstrate  its  responsibility  by  allow- 
ing its  decisions  on  matters  of  national 
security  to  be  controlled  by  institutional 
anxieties. 

oonci-dsion:  the  question  of  sufucikncy 
Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  made 
clear  why  I  think  Phase  n  Safeguard  is 
necessary.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  being  mistaken  about  this. 

Others  may  be  able  to  afford  that  lux- 
ury, itx.  President — others  who  do  not 
carry  in  their  ofBceg  the  power  and  r«- 
sponsibiMty  to  vote  and  to  determine  the 
course  of  this  country.  But  this  is  a 


luxury  that  we  in  the  Senate  cannot 
afford. 

With  regard  to  some  complex  and  im- 
portant matters  it  may  be  inevitable  and 
acceptable  for  understanding  to  come 
only  in  the  distant  future.  But  in  mat- 
ters of  basic  strategic  capability,  this  is 
neither  necessary  nor  acceptable. 

In  matters  of  such  compelling  urgency, 
we  cannot  afford  any  period  when  we  see 
"as  through  a  glass  darkly." 

In  dealing  with  these  matters  we  must 
always  stand  face  to  face  with  the  facts, 
however,  unpleasant  they  may  be.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  some  impleasant 
questions. 

Has  the  Soviet  Union  become  a  more 
amicable  member  of  the  community  of 
nations?  If  it  has,  the  news  has  not  got- 
ten through  to  the  Czechoslovaks  or  the 
Israelis. 

Has  the  Soviet  Union  manifested 
peaceful  intentions  in  its  defense 
budget?  If  it  has.  the  word  has  not  got- 
ten through  to  the  Soviet  people,  who 
are  being  forced  to  forgo  the  basic 
commodities  of  a  healthy  economy  in 
order  to  purchase  such  nonconsumer 
goods  as  $9  billion  worth  of  SS-9s. 

Has  the  Soviet  Union  recently  done 
anything  that  would  manifest  a  depar- 
ture from  its  established  poUcy  of  piling 
offensive  capacity  on  offensive  capacity? 
If  it  has,  the  manifestations  are  not  be- 
ing recorded  on  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
landscape,  where  earth  is  being  turned 
on  new  offensive  missile  sites. 

I  have  recently  compiled  an  Interesting 
set  of  figures,  comparing  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  strategic  weapons.  The 
figiu-es  compare  our  relative  strength  at 
two  times— October  1962  and  today. 

October  1962  is  the  central  date  in  the 
history  of  modern  strategic  planning.  It 
was  then  that  the  two  superpowers 
played  nuclear  poker  in  earnest  over  the 
placement  of  Soviet  offensive  missiles  in 
Cuba.  It  was  then  that  we  received  a  dra- 
matic, dangerous,  and  invaluable  lesson 
in  the  value  of  a  prudent,  long-term  de- 
fensive planning.  It  was  then  that  the 
United  States  won  a  crucial  victory  that 
was  made  possible  by  the  convincing  na- 
ture of  our  superiority  in  strategic 
wea[>ons. 

Wliat  has  become  of  that  superiority? 
The  figures  I  have  compiled  give  a  sober- 
ing answer.  The  figiures  concern  the  five 
categories  of  strategic  weapons.  These 
categories  are  first-generation  ICBM's, 
Minuteman-type  ICBM's,  which  include 
the  Soviet  SS-ll's  and  SS-13's;  very 
large  ICBM's.  this  category  includes  only 
the  Soviet  SS-9's;  nuclear  submarine 
missile  launchers;  and  the  bomber  force, 
which  includes  bombers  and  tankers. 
These  are  the  facts. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  in  case 
there  be  aixy  question,  that  the  figures  I 
am  using  are  accurate  and  unclassified. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fig- 
ures be  printed  In  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objectiMi,  the  figtxres 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  SOVIET  AND  U.S.  ICBM's,   SLBM'j  AND 
BOMBERS  IN  OCTOBER  1962  AND  NOW 


Late  1962 


Todiy  (deployed  or 
under  conitructlon) 


Bomber  lore*:  ...,,.„         a^    ,tnn 

Soviet  About  200....  About  200. 

United  SlJte$ About  1.440..  550. 

Polaris-type  subs: 

Soviet        ...  None About25. 

United  slates 7 41. 

1st  generation  ICBM's: 

Soviet- SS -6. SS-7, 
SS'B 

United  SUtes- 
Atlas  and  Titan. 
Minuteman  type: 

Soviet 


About  40 About  220. 

About  100..  .  54. 


None Over  800 


United  States *» l.OW- 

^^%V-         do Approaching  300. 

United  States do None. 


Mr  ALLOTT.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
the  bomber  forces,  the  Soviet  bomber 
force  was  about  the  same  in  1962  as  it 
is  today.  In  1962,  we  had  1,440.  Today 
we  have  550,  or  about  a  third  of  the 
1962  total. 

In  Polaris-type  submarines,  the  Rus- 
sians had  none  in  1962.  They  have  about 
25  now.  The  United  States  had  seven 
then,  and  about  41  now. 

In  first  generation  ICBM's,  the  Rus- 
sians had  about  40,  and  they  now  have 
more  than  four  times  that  number.  In 
the  Atlas  and  Titan,  we  had  about  100, 
and  now  we  have  approximately  half 
that  number.  ,„«„  ^x. 

Of  the  Mlnuteman  type,  in  1962  the 
Russians  had  none  and  we  had  none. 
Today  they  have  over  800  of  the  SS-ll's 
and  SS-13's,  and  we  have  approximately 

1.000. 

In  the  SS-9— the  huge,  big-bang  vehi- 
cle about  which  I  have  spoken  at  length 
this  afternoon — the  Soviets  had  none  in 
1962,  and  they  are  approaching  300  now. 
The  United  States  had  none  then,  and 
has  none  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  lesson  Is  clear.  The 
strategic  weapons  superiority  which  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  October 
1962,  has  now  become  tenuous  suf- 
ficiency. Honorable  men  of  good  will  can 
and  do  vigorously  disagree  as  to  whether 
this  Is  a  good  thing.  I  do  not  want  to 
examine  the  merits  of  the  argiunent 
which  holds  that  the  possibility  of  a 
meaningful  arms,  limitation  agreement 
rests  on  an  Anierican  willingness  to 
acquiesce  in  the  transformation  of  its 
superiority  into  mere  suflQciency.  But,  I 
do  want  to  suggest,  with  all  the  force  I 
can  summon,  that  we  have  done  all  that 
we  can  conscientiously  do  In  order  to 
assuage  Soviet  feelings  of  insecurity. 

Unfortunately,  mutual  restraint  is  not 
a  game  at  which  only  one  can  play.  And 
the  other  party  to  this  anticipated 
game — the  Soviet  Union — has  decided 
not  to  play  at  this  time.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  cannot  be  restrained.  The 
proposal  for  phase  II  Is  a  restrained  re- 
sp<mse  to  grave  threats.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary. I  urge  its  passage,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  very  highly  for  one 
of  the  best  and  most  thorough  exposi- 
tions I  have  ever  heard.  I  say  that  as  one 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  since  before  this 
kind  of  weapon  was  a  reality,  or  even  in 
the  planning  stage.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator very  highly  for  getting  together 
these  facts  in  the  way  he  has  marshaled 
them  and  focused  them  on  the  problem, 
leaving  out  the  petty  findings. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  where  he  is  so  valuable  in 
many  ways,  he  is  most  valuable  on  this 
subject,  and  I  appreciate  lus  efforts.  I 
know  he  is  one  of  the  busiest  Senators 
we  have,  and  I  especially  appreciate  his 
sacrifice  in  time  on  this  issue. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  thing  to  the 
Senator,  if  I  may.  He  clearly  illustrates 
here,  by  these  graphic  figures,  the  con- 
trast between  1962  and  1970  in  this  field 
of  weaponry  by  comparisons  of  our  posi- 
tion with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  bill,  however,  does  not  deal  with 
1970. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  whole 
speech  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
this  part  of  the  bill  deals  with  1975  to 
1980.  That  is  the  period  that  we  are 
having  to  prepare  for,  as  the  Senator  so 
well  knows.  So  it  lends  great  strength  to 
his  speech,  I  think,  to  remember  that  he 
is  having  to  project,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  shooting  for  prepared- 
ness, not  for  today,  but  for  5  to  10  years 
from  now. 

Now,  though,  is  the  only  time  we  can 
act.  A  few  years  later,  when  we  see  what 
we  should  have  done,  it  is  too  late.  We 
have  to  look  forward  now,  and  prepare 
for  those  years  ahead. 

I  think  the  Senator's  speech  will  be 
a  landmark,  and  I  thank  him  again. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  very  much.  I  value  his 
remarks  because  of  his  great  leadership, 
not  only  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, but  also  in  the  defense  planning  of 
this  country,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  No  one  else, 
I  believe,  is  more  knowledgeable  than  he 
is.  I  only  hope  that  my  own  contribution 
today,  in  an  attempt  to  dissect  the  argu- 
ments and  discuss  them  rationally  and 
reasonably,  will  be  of  some  assistance  In 
the  determination  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK) .  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  another  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  to  expand  the 
Safeguard  ABM  program  Is  most  dis- 
turbing. It  is  disturbing  because  by  the 
administration's  own  policy  guidelines 
tills  request  should  not  have  been  made. 
It  is  disturbing  because  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  pressing  domestic  needs  de- 
mand that  we  in  the  Congress  seek  ways 
of  safely  reducing  our  military  expendi- 
tures. But  most  of  all,  the  request  is 


disturbing  because  it  threatens  to  mini- 
mize the  potential  of  the  SALT  talks 
currently  taking  place  in  "Vienna. 

We  should  recall  that  those  talks  were 
planned  in  the  hope  of  ending  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  not  merely  controlling 
its  rate  of  expansion. 

Both  we  and  the  Soviets  have  learned 
the  costs  and  the  dangers  of  attempting 
to  win  that  race.  We  have  both  come  to 
recognize  that  the  runner  in  first  place 
can  never  hope  to  open  a  comfortable 
lead  over  the  rimner  in  second  place. 
And  neither  of  us  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  finish  line  must  be  either  a  mutual 
halt  or  a  mutual  holocaust. 

The  opening  of  the  SALT  talks,  then, 
rested  on  three  fimdamental  premises: 

First,  that  a  situation  existed  in  which 
both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  suf- 
ficient nuclear  armaments  to  deter  each 
other  from  laimching  a  successful  nu- 
clear attack; 

Second,  that  a  situation  existed  in 
which  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  roughly  equal  in  nuclear  tech- 
nology, and  in  the  destructive  power  of 
deliverable  nuclear  warheads;  and 

And  third,  that  a  situation  existed  in 
which  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  rec- 
ognized that  continuation  of  the  arms 
race  would  burden  the  economies  of  both 
sides  with  enormous  military  expendi- 
tures, while  providing  neither  side  with 
increased  security. 

That  is  why  piling  more  ABM  chips  on 
the  bargaining  table  in  Vienna — by  fur- 
ther testing  and  developing  of  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  systems — will,  in 
my  judgment,  diminish  the  potential  of 
a  SALT  agreement  and  possibly  the 
achievement  of  any  agreement  at  all. 

I  voted  against  the  ABM  last  year,  be- 
cause I  thought  the  chips  on  both  sides 
were  already  piled  high  enough. 

I  am  still  of  that  persuasion,  especial- 
ly since  the  chips  have  been  piled  even 
higher  by  both  sides  in  recent  months — 
first,  by  our  initial  ABM  construction  and 
our  MIRV  deployments — and  second, 
by  Soviet  resiunption  of  SS-9  con- 
struction and  commencement  of  SS- 
11  multiple  warhead  testing. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  "bar- 
gaining chip"  which  the  administration 
appears  to  deem  so  essential  to  its  nego- 
tiating strategy  was  made  available  to 
the  administration  last  year — the  au- 
thorization of  two  ABM  sites  at  Malm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base  and  Grand  Forks 
Air  Force  Base. 

It  is  appropriate  to  inquire  why  we  are 
being  asked  to  add  still  another  "bar- 
gaining chip"  this  year.  Let  us  look  at  the 
administration's  own  guidelines  of  a  year 
ago.  On  March  14,  1969,  the  President 
stated  that  the  program  would  "be  re- 
viewed annually  from  the  point  of  view 
of  first,  technical  developments;  second, 
the  threat;  and  third,  the  diplomatic  con- 
text including  any  talks  on  arms  limita- 
tion." 

All  three  criteria,  I  submit,  now  argue 
against  providing  the  additional  "bar- 
gaining chip." 

Representatives  of  the  administration 
have  practically  admitted  that  defend- 
ing our  ICBM's  with  Safeguard  makes 
sense  only  against  a  very  limited,  and 
therefore  unlikely,  Soviet  threat.  The 


technical  outlook  has  not  only  failed  to 
improve,  but  it  has  in  fact  worsened.  And 
the  administration  has  demonstrated 
through  actual  expenditures  and  public 
statements  that  the  cost  of  Safeguard 
has  risen  and  will  continue  to  increase. 

Turning  to  the  second  criterion,  what 
is  the  "threat"  today,  as  against  a  year 
ago? 

The  pace  and  character  of  Soviet  mis- 
sile biUldups  over  the  past  year  have 
fallen  below  the  administration's  esti- 
mates. We  are  given  to  imderstand  that 
no  new  construction  of  SS-9  ICBM  sites 
took  place  for  a  9-month  p>eriod  starting 
last  August.  Similarly,  the  latest  ofBcial 
estimated  date  for  a  Chinese  ICBM  de- 
ployment is  now  further  away  than  it  was 
last  year.  Our  overall  deterrent  posture, 
therefore,  is  not  endangered. 

As  to  the  third  criterion  laid  down  by 
the  President,  has  the  negotiating  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  SALT  deteriorated  to 
the  point  that  we  now  need  to  build  up 
our  nuclear  arms? 

The  facts  are  that  last  year  no  one 
knew  whether  SALT  would  actusdly  be- 
gin; that  today  both  sides  are  in  the 
midst  of  these  vital  negotiations  and  we 
hear  reports  that  an  agreement  is  In 
sight — an  a^rreement  which  may  ban 
ABM's  or  severely  restrict  them.  Yet, 
rather  than  exercising  restraint,  as  sug- 
gested by  its  own  criterion,  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  using  this  situation  to 
Justify  an  expansion  of  our  ABM  pro- 
gram— an  expansion  which  would  make 
the  goal  of  negotiating  limits  on  nuclear 
armaments  far  more  difficult  to  attain. 

The  administration  argues  that  we 
must  move  forward  with  Safeguard  in 
order  to  "negotiate  from  strength."  Why, 
then,  was  phase  I  of  Safeguard  limited  to 
two  sites?  Why  did  we  exercise  restraint 
before  the  talks  began,  only  to  escalate 
Safeguard  when  the  prospects  of  agree- 
ment are  said  to  be  bright? 

This  kind  of  perverse  persiiasion  over- 
looks what  seems  to  me  a  key  factor  in 
the  SALT  talks — the  necessity  for  at 
least  rough  parity — recognized  by  both 
powers — as  an  indispensable  condition 
to  successful  negotiations. 

Any  development  which  threatens  to 
upset  that  condition  can  only  jeopardize 
the  talks. 

Our  sincerity  in  wanting  to  limit  stra- 
tegic arms  could  be  called  into  question 
if  we  expand  our  ABM  immediately  after 
deploying  our  fir^t  MIR  Vs.  The  Soviets 
could  find  it  hard  to  avoid  making 
countermoves.  It  is  certainly  plausible  to 
view  the  resumption  of  SS-9  construc- 
tion, new  SS-11  testing  and  FOBS  de- 
velopment as  the  first  signs  of  just  such  a 
reaction. 

Together  the  administration's  MIRV 
and  ABM  decisions  can  imdercut  the 
present  nuclear  parity  that  made  United 
States-Soviet  negotiations  possible.  An 
apparent  willingness  to  stabilize  this 
strategic  relationship  brought  the  Soviets 
to  SALT.  A  parallel  willingness  is  in  our 
own  self  interest.  In  such  circumstances 
expansion  of  Safeguard  at  this  time 
could  make  a  meaningful  agreement  at 
SALT  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  and 
could  increase  the  chance  that  the  talks 
might  fall.  All  the  risks  in  such  a  mow 
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ruii  against  the  prospects  of  an  agree- 

^ta  Apra  the  Senate  went  on  record 
overwhelmingly  endorsing  a  resolution 
for  a  comprehensive  strate^c  f r^zf  in- 
cluding a  ban  on  ABMs  and  MIRV  s.  At 
that  tune.  I  presented  a  specific  proposa 
for  a  mutual  interim  strangle  standstm 
consistent  with  this  resolution.  With 
our  deployment  oi  MIRV  s  we  have  al- 
ready jeopardized  the  opporcunity  for  a 
broad  agreement.  Moving  ahead  with 
Safeguard  could  weU  close  the  door  ccm- 

^^Bj^inoring  the  Senate  resolution  the 
administration  seems  to  be  saymg  that 
it  prefers  only  a  limited  agreement.  How 
else  can  we  explain  the  administration  s 
Suc^ce  to  defer  our  MIRV  deploy- 
ments and  its  lack  of  candor  in  notdis- 
closing  monUis  ago  tiie  Soviet  s  signifi- 
cant suspension  of  new  SS-9  sites? 

Despite  the  Senate's  expressed  interest 
and  obvious  responsibility  in  these  mat- 
ters, the  administration  has  all  but  kept 
us  in  the  dark  about  the  Vienna  talks. 

In  tiie  pending  bill,  we  have  a  cle"" 
opportunity  to  examine  and  test  Uie  ad- 
ministration-s  strategic  and  tactical  w^- 
dom.  The  Armed  Services  Committees 
action  in  removing  tiie  "area"  .defense 
portion  of  the  administration  s  ABM 
request  does  not  go  far  enough,  although 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  aim  in  evaluating  Safeguard 
should  be  to  maximize  the  potential  boi- 
efits  of  SALT.  For  a  meaningful  SAL.1 
agreement  stands  to  be  our  best  defense 
and  the  most  effective  way  of  enhancmg 

our  security.  .  j^*„ii 

Let  me  examine  these  pomts  in  detail. 

I      SATKCUAXO:     MOBI    QtJISTIONABLE 
pniroBltANCK   AT   OmKATXM  COST 

Last  year,  in  the  face  of  criticisms  by 
an  impressive  array  of  scientists,  the  ad- 
ministration maintained  that  Safeguard 
could  do  tiie  Job  it  was  supposed  to  do. 
For  example,  many  distinguished  scien- 
tists argued  that  the  Soviets  would  have 
Uttie  trouble  attacking  ABM  radars  and 
thus  bunding  tiie  entire  system.  But  the 
administration  brushed  aside  such  criti- 
cism. This  year,  however.  Defense  De- 
partment officials  admit  that  these  radars 
might  weU  be  vulnerable.  In  fact,  they 
have  budgeted  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  better  site  radars. 

The  administration  also  now  effec- 
tively admits  that  Safeguard  as  envi- 
sioned will  be  unable  to  handle  likely 
future  Soviet  threate.  In  his  fiscal  year 
1971  posture  stotement.  Secretary  Laird 
stated: 

If  the  Soviets  deploy  »  MIRV  on  the  88-9. 
improve  their  ICBM  accurHcy.  and  do  not 
itop  buUdlng  8&-9-S  at  this  time  .we 
would  then  be  faced  In  the  mld-70  s  with  a 
threat  which  is  much  too  large  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  level  of  defenw  envisioned  in 
Uie  Safeguard  system,  without  substantial 
improvement  and  modlllcatlon. 

By  the  Secretary's  own  estimates,  the 
Soviet  capacity  to  mount  such  a  threat— 
and   to   render   Safeguard   obsolete— is 

likely.  ,  I  . 

The  cost-inefBciency  of  Safeguard  is 
also  apparent.  Nongovernmental  experts 
have  calculated  that  the  minimum  price 
of  defending  one  Mlnuteman  ICBM 
would  run  between  $20  and  $25  million. 
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while  the  ICBM  itself  Is  valued  at  $3 
million.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  could  off- 
set any  effect  of  Safeguard  with  offen- 
sive weapons  and  penetration  aids  at  a 
fraction  of  Safeguard's  cost. 

Many  scientists  therefore  argue  that, 
even  if  SALT  fails,  alternative  ways  of 
maintaining  a  sufficient  retaUatory  ca- 
pacity in  the  future  should  be  considered 
before  moving  forward  any  further  with 
Safeguard  missUe  defenses.  This  is  rea- 
son enough  for  halting  Safeguard  de- 
ployment at  the  present  time. 

No  wonder  the  administration  is  ac- 
tively exploring  other  alternatives  and 
is  budgeting  approximately  $160  million 
for  development  of  land-mobile  ICBM's. 
"super-hardened"  missile  silos,  and  ad- 
vanced sea-based  missile  systems. 


n.  TH*  sovirr  thbxat 
Let  us  examine  the  administration's 
alarm  about  a  Soviet  SS-9  threat.  Ap- 
parently, no  new  SS-9  construction  was 
undertaken  by  the  Soviets  between  Au- 
g\iBt  1969  and  June  of  this  year. 

The  administration's  apparent  wor- 
ries about  a  major  SS-9  threat  that  the 
SS-9's  will  be  refitted  to  carry  MIRV's. 
Last  year,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Soviets  could  have  simple  MIRV's  de- 
ployed in  1970  and  the  more  sophisti- 
cated MIRV's  as  early  as  mid-1972.  But 
there  have  been  no  indications  that  the 
Soviets  did  in  fact  deploy  MIRV's  last 
year,  and  there  have  been  no  statements 
to  suggest  that  they  have  even  flight- 
tested  a  MIRV.  Since  MRV's  are  con- 
sidered a  technological  prelude  to 
MIRV's,  it  seems  even  less  likely  that 
the  Soviets  can  begin  deploying  the  lat- 
ter by  1972. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  that  ICBM  s 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  our  deter- 
rent power.  Our  fleet  of  656  Polaris  mis- 
siles on  41  submarines,  for  example,  is 
viewed  by  the  administration  as  being 
safe  from  any  attacks  the  Soviets  could 
conceivably  launch  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  the  case  of  the  supposed  Chinese 
threat,  the  speculation  is  still  more  far- 
fetched. Last  year's  estimate  of  a  pos- 
sible Chinese  ICBM  level  of  10  to  25 
by  1975  assumed  an  initial  ICBM  test 
firing  in  1970.  No  firing  has  yet  occurred. 
Moreover,  in  his  fiscal  year  1971  posture 
statement,    Secretary    Laird    admitted 
that  a  force  of  10  to  25  Chinese  ICBM's 
is  now  more  likely  sometime  in  1977  or 
1978— a  "slippage"  of  more  than  2  years. 
Insofar  as  possible  deployment  of  Chi- 
nese ICBM's  is  concerned,  a  "thin"  ABM 
for  the  United  States  is  not  needed  to 
cope  with  this  contingency.  Our  massive 
deterrent  capabilities  are  clearly  more 
than  sufficient  to  dissuade  Chinese  lead- 
ers frcm  launching  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  fact  that  official  cost  estimates 
for  Safeguard  have  increased  makes  the 
request  to  proceed  with  Safeguard  now 
all  the  more  questionaHe.  Even  the  ad- 
ministration no  longer  denies  the  like- 
lihood of  future  'cost  growth"  for  a 
technically  suspect  system  directed  to 
meet  a  no  less  suspect  threat. 

This  year,  for  example,  estimates  for 
the  full  Safeguard  deployment  are  up  by 
$1  6  billion  over  last  year.  The  official 
cost  estimate  of  this  Mlnuteman  defense 
system  now  stands  at  $10.7  biUion.  But 


this  figure,  the  so-caUed  "DOD  acqui- 
sition cost "  does  not  include  AEC  costs 
related  to  nuclear  warheads,  operation 
and  maintenance  expenses,  or  the  many 
indirect  support  costs. 

Even  without  "cost  growth."  the  true 
cost  of  Safeguard  could  easily  run  above 
$20  billion.  And  the  full  price  of  the 
four-site  Mlnuteman  defense  package 
alone— based  on  a  DOD  acquisition  cost 
of  $6.5  billion— would  be  at  least  $11 
bUUon. 

in.  the  asm:  a  threat  to  salt 
Last  year,  no  one  could  be  certain 
whether  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  would  in  fact  begin  and.  if  they 
did.  whether  progress  could  be  made. 
These  were  the  very  real  uncertainties 
which  aw)eared  to  underlie  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  future  safeguard 
ABM  decisions  should  and  would  be  re- 
viewed in  light  of  SALT.  Today,  with  the 
Helsinki  talks  behind  us  and  the  Vienna 
talks  in  progress,  it  appears  that  both 
sides  are  seriously  seeking  ways  to  con- 
tain the  strategic  cwnpetition  on  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administrations 
present  request  to  expand  Safeguard 
threatens  to  sharply  restrict  the  range 
of  attainable  agreements.  It  threatens 
to  sweep  away  the  conditions  of  parity 
which  apparently  brought  the  Soviets  to 
the  negotiating  table  and  which  make 
any  enduring  agreement  possible. 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
more  we  deploy  the  ABM.  the  more  we 
can  negotiate  from  strength  in  Vienna. 
That  argument,  in  my  judgment.  Is  both 
a  tactical  and  a  strategic  mistake. 

What  win  Moscow's  response  be  if  we 
forge  ahead  with  Safeguard  on  the  heels 
of  our  MIRV  deploymoit?  We  cannot  be 
certain,  but  we  can  make  educated 
guesses  in  terms  of  negotiating  strategy 
and  weapons  development. 

On  the  negotiating  front,  the  Soviets 
could  conceivably  shift  to  a  harder  line. 
A  $1  5  billion  request  for  expanding  a 
system  which  is  clearly  a  candidate  for 
limitation  at  SALT  may  be  viewed  by 
the  Soviets  as  evidence  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  either  legitimize  ABM 
deployment  under  a  SALT  agreement,  or 
to  trade  the  ABM  for  reciprocal  conces- 
sions. 

Under  either  interpretation,  the 
groups  within  the  Kremlin  power  struc- 
ture arguing  against  SALT,  or  giving  it 
very  low  priority,  may  well  be  strength- 
ened. Rather  than  induce  Soviet  nego- 
tiators to  accept  meaningful  limitotions 
on  their  SS-9  deployments,  the  admin- 
istration's use  of  Safeguard  as  a  "bar- 
gaining chip"  may  be  more  likely  to 
stimulate  Soviet  missile  expansions— to 
counter  our  new  chip  with  another  chip 
of  their  own.  ^  ^^  ^ 

In  April,  the  Pentagon  announced  that 
we  would  begin  deploying  the  Mirv— a 
weapon  which  many  of  us  in  the  Senate 
had  hopefully  thought  our  negotiators 
In  Vienna  would  try  to  ban.  The  Penta- 
gon began  deploying  this  destabilizing 
new  weapon  in  June.  It  has  since  an- 
nounced that  Poseidon  Mirv's  wiU  be 
deployed  on  our  submarines  in  December, 
and  that  a  contract  has  been  let  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  strategic  bomber— the 
B-1    For  those  of  us  who  have  ques- 
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tioned  these  moves,  the  recent  Soviet  re- 
sumption of  the  8S-9  missile  program 
therefore  comes  as  no  surprise. 

Continued  deployment  of  Safeguard 
will  almost  certainly  mean  further  Soviet 
increase  in  offensive  missile  construc- 
tion—both land-  and  sea-based — and 
in  multiple  warhead  tests.  After  all.  So- 
viet plarmers  faced  with  an  expanding 
ABM  may  well  feel  the  need  to  maintain 
their  deterrent  as  a  "hedge"  against  the 
possibUity  that  SALT  might  fall.  The 
administration  justified  our  MIRV  by 
contending  that  we  had  to  fear  an  en- 
larged Soviet  ABM  growing  out  of  their 
small  and  vulnerable  Moscow  defense. 
Would  it  be  surprising  if  the  Soviet  now 
reacted  similarly? 

In  addition  to  offensive  buildups,  the 
Soviets  could  also  react  to  Safeguard 
by  carrying  forward  their  own  ABM  pro- 
gram. While  strategic  analysts  may 
cringe,  thp  political  logic  here  Is  sim- 
ple. The  Soviets  might  rationalize  more 
ABMs  for  three  reasons — to  bargain 
away  our  ABM.  to  be  able  to  match  our 
ABM  imder  some  kind  of  SALT  accom- 
modation, and  to  avoid  being  "second- 
best"  in  ABM  if  SALT  falls. 

Uncertainties  and  ambiguities  in  our 
words  and  our  deeds  would  have  to  be 
resolved  by  the  Soviets  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  their  own  security. 

Even  though  the  first  phases  of  Safe- 
guard constitute  a  relatively  small  de- 
ployment, the  Soviets  would  have  a  justi- 
fiable concern  that  a  Mlnuteman  defense 
system  is  simply  a  first  step  to  a  larger 
one  with  nationwide  coverage,  which 
could  pose  a  threat  to  their  deterrent. 
Regardless  (rf  our  own  doubts  about 
Safeguard's  effectiveness,  they  could  not 
ignore  the  technological  fact  that  the 
radar  network,  production  base,  and 
long-range  Spartan  missiles  associated 
with  a  Minuteman  defense  system  make 
an  expanded  capacity  feasible.  And  they 
could  not  easily  distinguish  between  de- 
ployments geared  for  ICBM  defense  and 
deployments  supporting  area  defense. 

Furthermcwe.  the  Soviets  could  not  be 
expected  to  trust  our  good  intentions 
when  it  comes  to  curtailing  Safeguard. 
For  they  undoubtedly  would  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  trying  to  halt  a  military 
system  once  deployment  has  begun. 
Moreover,  an  area  ABM  defense  piu-- 
portedly  directed  against  China  would 
make  no  sense  at  all  as  a  "bargaining 
chip"  with  the  Soviets. 

The  administration's  posture  on  Safe- 
guard is  all  the  more  inexplicable  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  probable  SALT  out- 
comes. If  the  talks  to  date  indicated  that 
an  agreement  would  permit  fairly  high 
ABM  levels,  one  might  begin  to  under- 
stand the  administration's  argument 
that  the  decision  to  continue  with  Safe- 
guard is  consistent  with  SALT. 

But  quite  the  opposite  indication  has 
been  reported  in  the  press,  and  at  least 
unofficially  verified  from  many  knowl- 
edgeable quarters.  At  most,  it  looks  as  if 
SALT  might  come  out  with  very  low 
ABM  levels,  perhaps  limited  to  protec- 
tion of  Moscow  and  Washington.  There 
is  also  still  reason  to  hope  and  work  for 
a  ccxnplete  ABM  ban.  Such  ABM  agree- 
ments might  well  be  negotiated  with  the 
. .  Soviets.  Reports  from  SALT  suggest  that 


they  favor  a  total  ABM  ban  or  at  most 
very  low  permitted  levels. 

The  reversal  of  Soviet  attitude  on 
ABM's  is  one  of  the  great  ironies  of  the 
nuclear  age.  Throughout  the  1960's.  we 
based  our  policies  on  the  premise  that 
ABM's  were  costiy  and  destabilizing 
while  the  Soviets  seemed  to  believe  the 
contrary.  Adding  up  the  administration's 
statements  on  the  importance  of  ABM's 
and  its  request  for  fimds,  we  may  now 
have  a  topsy-turvy  situation  where  the 
Soviets  appear  to  be  more  interested  in 
limiting  ABM's  than  we  are. 

The  net  result  of  these  moves  and 
countermoves  can  only  be  harmful  to 
SALT.  Rather  than  bringing  both  sides 
toward  agreement,  the  administration's 
negotiating  tactics  are  moving  both  sides 
away  from  an  acceptance  of  parity  and 
diminishing  the  likelihood  of  reaching 
meaningful  limitations. 

An  atmosphere  of  sincerity  so  essential 
to  progress  can  turn  into  one  of  hostility 
and  polemics.  As  ABM's  increase  and  of- 
fensive force  levels  rise  again.  The  range 
of  possible  agreements  will  narrow,  thus 
leaving  the  negotiators  with  less  and  less 
to  talk  about.  We  would  risk  losing  the 
opportunity  for  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment which  could  significantly  curtaU 
the  arms  competition.  And  all  that  might 
be  left  would  be  an  agreement  with  limits 
placed  on  numbers  of  offensive  launch- 
ers, perhaps  no  ban  on  MIRV's.  and 
ABM's  set  at  agreed  levels— in  short,  no 
qualitative  restrictions  or  meaningful 
reductions. 

That  is  why.  when  SALT  resumed  in 
Vienna  last  April.  I  proposed  a  mutual 
6-month  freeze  on  the  testing  of  multi- 
ple warhead  missiles  and  the  deployment 
of  strategic  offensive  «md  defensive  weap- 
ons systems.  I  offered  this  as  a  negoti- 
ator's pause — to  halt  the  arms  race  in 
all  its  dimensions  so  that  both  sides 
could  determine  whether  a  continuing 
freeze  would  be  feasible  and  whether  it 
would  facilitate  more  complex  and  en- 
during agreements.  At  that  time,  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  endorsed  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze. 

But  these  suggestions  were  ignored, 
and  the  administration  has  instead 
moved  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 
The  President  chose  not  to  defer  our 
MIRV  deployments.  He  is  going  forward 
with  advanced  research  and  develop- 
programs  for  bombers  and  missiles.  And 
he  has  requested  funds  for  expansion  of 
our  ABM. 

An  agreement  permitting  even  lim- 
ited ABM's  and  MIRV's  would  be  far 
less  effective  than  a  broader  plan.  It 
would  codify  the  balance  at  higher  ra- 
ther than  lower  levels.  It  would  be  more 
difficult  to  verify  than  an  agreement 
which  pn^Uted  these  systems  com- 
pletely. 

It  may  be  that  tiie  administration 
does  not  want  a  comprehensive  meas- 
ure, but  is  more  than  willing  to  settle 
for  a  limited  <Hie.  Why  else  has  it  moved 
forward  with  major  programs  which  the 
negotiators  are  seating  to  limit?  Why 
else  did  the  administration  fail  to  in- 
form us  that  the  Soviets  had  halted  new 
SS-9  construction  last  August? 

But  even  now  there  is  a  chance  for 


a  MIRV  ban.  It  is  we  who  have  begun 
deplojmient  of  MIRV,  not  the  Soviets. 
We  should  be  prepared  to  halt  our  pro- 
gram and  ranove  the  few  MIRV's  al- 
ready deployed  within  the  context  of 
an  i4>propriate  agreement. 

To  be  sure,  a  carefully-designed, 
though  limited,  agreement  would  be  bet- 
ter than  none.  But  we  need  not  settie 
for  second-best  now.  We  can  at  least 
have  a  shot  at  the  best.  We  can  control 
our  own  ABM  program  to  preserve  the 
option  for  a  broad  measure  of  agree- 
ment and  maximize  the  chance  of  a  dra- 
matic smd  meaningful  success  at  SALT. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.MUSKIE.Iyield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting 
that  we  should  unilatersdly  disband  our 
efforts  to  develop  a  MIRV  without  exact- 
ing anything  in  exchange? 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  No.  I  have  suggested,  in 
the  remarks  I  have  just  made,  that  we 
halt  deployment  of  MIRV  at  this  p<^t. 
The  weaix>ns  system  has  already  been 
developed.  I  take  it  that  it  has  been  de- 
veloped satisfactorily,  since  we  have  de- 
ployed it.  I  recommended,  almost  a  year 
ago — last  fall — that  the  first  step  we 
ought  to  recommend  at  SALT,  in  Vieima. 
should  be  a  mutual  halt  to  further  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  any  of- 
fensive or  defensive  weapons  for  6 
months,  as  a  negotiator's  pause,  so  that 
we  would  not  be  caught  in  the  trap  of 
escalating  nuclear  arms  of  one  kind  or 
another,  offensive  or  defensive,  on  both 
sides,  to  the  point  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  reach  agreement  on  a  halt,  let 
alone  a  rollback  to  some  reasonable  and 
responsible  level . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  we  initiated  the  sirms  race,  that 
we  are  primarily  responsible  for  escala- 
tion— in  other  words,  that  the  Soviets 
are  not  equally  responsible  for  escalating 
the  arms  race,  tiiat  it  Is  we  who  are 
doing  so?   

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  made  no 
such  evaluation.  The  arms  race  invbably 
started  witii  Adam  and  Eve. 

We  are  talking  about  stabilizing  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  having  once  reached 
rough  paritv  with  one  another. 

TTiat.  I  take  it.  is  the  objective  of  the 
administration.  That.  I  take  it,  is  the 
objective  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
That  is  my  objective. 

My  difference  with  the  administration 
is  that  I  think,  having  reached  rough 
parity,  we  should  try  to  stay  at  that  level 
for  a  reasonable  time  until  we  haifc  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  SALT. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator contends  that  we  should  do  that 
whether  the  Russians  do  it  or  not. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  I  imderstand  the  Russians 
halted  the  deployment  of  SS-9's  and  did 
not  resume  it  until  this  June.  In  that  9 
months,  we  moved  on  through  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV  and  through  beginning 
construction  of  an  ABM  sjratem.  During 
that  9-month  period,  there  was  activity 
on  our  part  that  was  unmatched  by  the 
Russians,  to  which  they  responded  with 
the  resumption  of  their  SS-9  program. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Has  the  United  States 
tested  the  FracttuiAl  Orbital  Bomb  Sys- 
tem—FOBS? 
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Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  undoubtedly,  on  both  sides,  each 
side  is  exploring  new  developments  that 
the  other  side  has  not  touched. 

If  we  undertake  to  wait  ioT  &  SM^T 
agreement  untU  each  side  has  fully  ex- 
plored the  number  of  inlUaUves  it  has 
undertaken,  we  will  never  get  an  agree- 
ment on  stabilizing  the  nuclear  arms 

"*At  some  point  we  had  to  achieve  rough 
parity— and  I  have  used  that  word  ad- 
Vteedly-and  that  may  have  created  some 
risks.  It  will  take  intelligent  alert,  and 
Informed  evaluation  to  malntam  that 
kind  of  rough  parity. 

That  is  what  moved  both  sides  to  en- 
gage in  the  SALT  talks.  That  made  the 
SALT  talks  possible. 

We  ought  not  to  upset  the  balance  or 
risk  upsetting  the  balance  in  the  course 
of  the  talks. 

Mr  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  believe  that  our  decision  to  initi- 
ate Phase  1  of  the  Safeguard  system  was 
a  positive  Inhibition  on  our  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  some  sort  of  meaningful  agree- 
ment in  the  SALT  talks? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know"  that  one  would  state  my  position  as 
a  beUef  I  do  not  have  recourse  to  the  m- 
teUigence  estimates  which  would  give  me 
the  basis  for  a  belief.  I  have  ««  idea 
however,  that  the  talks  moved  forward  in 
spite  of  the  decision  made  last  year  and 
not  because  of  it.  There  were  mdica- 
tions  before  the  Senate  acted. 

Mr  TOWER.  But  the  Senator  wiU 
concwle  that  there  were  dire  predictions 
that  SALT  would  never  come  about  U 
we  adopted  Phase  I  of  the  ABM. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  heard  predictions  to- 
day There  will  always  be  predictions.  It 
is  a  serious  debate  involving  a  serious 
poUcy  question  about  national  security. 
To  a  great  extent  those  of  us  not  in  the 
administraton  are  operating  in  the  dark 
and  perhaps  those  inside  the  administra- 
tion are  also  operating  In  the  dark. 

Dire  predictions  remain.  They  are  not 
always  borne  out.  I  am  afraid  Uiat  we 
have  to  proceed  on  our  best  jud^ents. 
on  the  present  evaluation  of  the  situation 
as  It  exists.  ,    . 

I  did  not  make  dire  predictions  last 
year  But  I  felt  that  the  decision  to  move 
ahead  with  the  first  phase  of  Safeguard 
was  not  a  wise  step  to  teke.  That  step  ha^ 
been  taken  now.  We  have  to  evaluate  It^ 
I  am  willing  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  the 
administration's  own  guidelines  which  I 
evaluated  In  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
before  the  Senator  from  Texas  came  to 
the  floor.  Using  the  administration's  own 
guidelines  of  a  year  ago,  deployment  or 
phase  II  is  not  justified. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  seem  to  feel  that 
the  decision  to  proceed  with  phase  n  of 
the  Safeguard  would  be  somehow  an 
inhibition  or  disadvantage  insofar  as  it 
would  prevent  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  SALT  talks. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maine  have 
some  intelligence  that  would  lead  hini  to 
believe  otherwise,  that  is  ^perlor  to  that 
of  the  administration's? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
administration  believed  that  deptoytog 
phase  n  of  Safeguard  would  end  the 

r  I 


SALT  talks  and  it  stiU  proceeded  to  re 
sume  deployment.  I  would  be  shocked. 
Of  course,  I  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion believes  In  its  position.  I  do  not  have 
any  IntelUgence  with  regard  to  ims 
matter  at  all.  I  have  not  been  advised  by 
the  administration  of  the  status  of  the 
Vienna  talks.  I  am  not  In  as  Informed  a 
position  as  I  would  Uke  to  be  to  evaluate 
this  wiUi  respect  to  the  Soviet  attitude 

on  the  talks.  ...     w    •     -.* 

I  can  only  proceed  on  the  basis  or 
consultations  with  people  who  have  been 
close  to  the  matter  for  years  and  who 
understand  its  Implications  better  than 
I  did.  and  perhaps  better  Uian  I  stUl  do. 
and  on  their  ideas  and  evaluation  of  the 
moves  on  both  sides. 

Mr  TOWER.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  ciassified  testimony  given  before  tiie 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Nitze  on  the  SALT  talks? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Senator  read  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 

SO 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  tiiat  tiie  SS-9.  which 
the  Soviets  apparenUy  stopped  deploying 
for  a  period  of  8  or  9  months,  was  re- 
sumed by  the  Soviets  because  the  United 
States  proceeded  with  phase  I  of  the 

ABM?  ,    . . J 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  stated 
the  facts.  The  SALT  talks  began  last 
year  after  the  Senate  had  voted  on  the 
ABM.  Yet.  from  August  imtll  June,  the 
Soviets  discontinued  new  deployments  of 
SS-9S  In  the  next  9-month  period,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  several  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  country  urged  that  we  halt 
MIRV  deployment  or  at  least  delay 
MIRV  deployment,  we  went  ahead  with 
that  system.  In  July,  the  Soviets  re- 
sumed deployment  of  the  SS-9s. 

Those  are  the  facts.  I  think  that  the 
conclusion  that  the  Soviet  action  on  the 
SS-9's  was  in  response  to  the  steps  we 
had  taken  in  that  9-month  period  Is 
more  logical  than  any  other  conclusion 
I  have  read  or  heard  as  to  their  reason. 
Maybe  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  a  bet- 
ter reason. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  been  responsive  to 
my  question,  and  I  appreciate  that.  But 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  pursue  that  kind 
of  logic,  we  can  say  that  since  the  SS-8 
was  stopped  for  a  few  months,  we  had 
the  World  Series  baseball  games  and  we 
had  the  Redskins  playing  a  lot  of  foot- 
ball games.  Why,  since  those  are  the 
facts  would  I  necessarily  conclude  that 
those  facts  had  any  reference  to  the  re- 
sumption of  the  SS-9  deployment? 

I  would  say  that  the  mere  fact  that 
we  proceeded  with  the  first  stage  of  the 
ABM,  which  WiU  take  several  years  to 
complete,  is  certainly  no  basis  for  saying 
that  the  Soviets  therefore  began  the  re- 
sumption of  the  SS-9.  I  cannot  see  the 
relevancy  of  it. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  cannot.  I  assure 


the  Senator  that  I  do  not  reach  mv  con- 
clusion on  this  matter  because  of  the 
playing  of  some  baseball  games.  The 
Senator's  remarks  regarding  my  logic  is 
his  personal  privUege.  I  suggest  It  is  not 
as  anomolous  a  sequence  of  events  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  logic  might  seem 
to  suggest. 
Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  sen- 

Mr  MUSKIE.  In  the  absence  of  Soviet 
activity  for  9  monUis,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  resumption  of  the  deployment 
of  the  SS-9.  foUowing  action  we  took  In 
that  period  to  change  our  posture  offen- 
sively and  defensively.  I  say  it  is  a  proper 
conclusion  to  reach.  I  have  heard  similar 
logic  used  on  the  Senator's  side  of  this 
argument.  __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  is  to  recognize 
the  Senator  from  Washington  at  this 

time.  ,       , 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  may  have  5  additional  mm- 
utes  so  we  may  conclude  our  colloquy. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am 
going  to  have  5  minutes  of  time,  I  would 
like  to  finish  my  speech.  We  are  proceed- 
ing in  any  case,  on  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington.  I 
would  not  ask  for  time  for  elUier  pur- 
pose without  the  agreement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  who  has  been 
most  generous  In  yielding  his  place  to 

me  this  afternoon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 

ordered.  ^  _„ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  hope  I  may  have  some 

of  that  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  know  the 
Senator  wishes  to  finish  his  speech.  My 
point  Is  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
made  a  valid  argument  by  saying  that 
during  this  9-month  period  a  fact  took 
place.  The  fact  that  took  place  was  that 
the  ABM  first  stage  was  commenced,  and 
It  will  be  years  before  It  Is  completed  so 
that  the  Soviets  would  have  any  basis 
for  increasing  tiieir  SS-9  capability.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator's  point  is  weU 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  he  based 
his  conclusion  on  this  amendment  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  first  stage  of  a  long- 
time ABM  program  commenced  during 
that  9-month  program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
42  pages  of  reasons  for  my  position.  My 
reasons  are  not  limited  to  the  one  with 
which  the  Senator  disagrees.  Also,  the 
Record  will  show  the  Senator's  opinion 
of  my  logic,  and  my  opinion.  I  guess  we 
should  leave  it  at  that. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  quickly  wrap  up 
the  remainder  of  my  prepared  remarks. 

IV.   THK   CHOICE    WE   FACE 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  request  of  $1.45  billion  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  first,  continuing  deployment 
of  Safeguard  sites  at  the  Mlnuteman 
complexes  authorized  last  year;  second, 
initiating  deployment  of  another  site 
at  a  third  Mlnuteman  complex;  and 
third,  preparing  five  additional  ABM 
sites  one  more  at  a  Mlnuteman  complex 
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and  four  around  the  country  as 
defense.  ^    „  , 

If  this  request  Is  granted,  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  program  wUl  have  received 
appropriations  totaimg  over  $3  billion. 

Of  course,  if  the  money  were  needed 
to  buy  us  needed  security,  It  would  be 
worth  it.  But.  as  we  have  seen— by  the 
administration's  own  statements  and 
measured  against  its  own  guidelines- 
further  Safeguard  deployment  at  this 
time  is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate 
to  preserve  our  deterrent.  And  it  poses 
the  gravest  danger  to  real  success  at 
SALT. 

'  Looking  at  the  larger  budget  Items 
-associated  with  the  fiscal  year  1971  re- 
'quest.  we  see  a  requested  authorization 
'of  $1,027  billion  to  pay  for  continued 
•procurement,  construction,  and  direct 
•support  of  the  two  phase  I  sites,  and 
'$298.4  million  to  begin  construction  of  a 
'third  Mlnuteman  defense  site.  Full  de- 
'ployment  of  the  administration  "pack- 
■age"  for  Mlnuteman  defense — which 
'adds  to  a  fourth  site— would  eventually 
•cost  a  minimum  of  $6.5  billion  by  DOD 
'accounting  but  almost  twice  this  amoimt 
'in  total  real  costs. 

The  smallest  item  in  the  ABM  request 
for  this  year  is  $40  million  to  begin  ad- 
vance preparation  of  five  additional 
ABM  sites.  Pom-  of  those  sites  would  be 
designated  as  area  defense  against 
China.  But  such  a  defense  means  an  ulti- 
mate goal  of  eight  area  sites  for  the  con- 
tinental United  States — at  a  total  cost  of 
at  least  $8.5  billion— plus  sites  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
recommended  authorization  for  the  Safe- 
guard sites  located  at  Mlnuteman  com- 
plexes, and  has  rejected  the  request  for 
"area"  defense  sites.  These  recommen- 
dations make  better  sense  In  terms  of 
their  impact  on  SALT  than  the  adminis- 
tration's request.  By  eliminating  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  start  on  the 
area  ABM  sites,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  performed  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  American  public  and  to  the 
possible  success  of  SALT. 

But,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  does  not  go  far 
enough: 

Continued  Safeguard  construction  of 
any  kind  runs  the  risk  of  ruining  SALT, 
or  at  the  very  least,  severely  restricting 
the  range  of  negotiation. 

The  ability  of  Safeguard  to  perform 
as  designed  and  to  cope  with  a  serious 
Soviet  threat  is  highly  questionable. 

The  total  cost  for  even  a  marginal 
amount  of  short-lived  Mlnuteman  pro- 
tection will  be  enormous. 

And  if  SALT  results  in  a  ban  on  ABM 
or  a  low  ABM  level  perhaps  limited  to 
Washington  and  Moscow.  Mlnuteman 
defense  efforts  would  have  been  incredi- 
bly wasteful,  or  at  best  only  highly 
inefficient. 

Finally,  it  is  wisliful  thinking  to  be- 
lieve that  awjroving  essentially  the  en- 
tire budget  request  for  Mlnuteman  de- 
fense this  year  vrtll  diminish  future  de- 
mands for  area  defense.  The  logic  of 
weapons  development  does  not  work  that 

way. 

For  these  reasons,  we  must  explore 
other  alternatives. 
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Even  as  we  explore  these  alternatives, 
we  must  urge  the  administration  to  let 
the  Congress  and  the  pubUc  know  the 
progress  and  the  prospects  In  Vierma. 
The  administration's  reluctance  to  do 
so  makes  intelligent  cooperation  most 
difficult. 

The  Senate's  authority  in  this  area 
cannot  be  denied.  Its  interest  and  judg- 
ment Are  reflected  in  resolution  211.  And 
its  desire  to  relate  military  procurement 
request  to  foreign  policy  is  a  responsible 
one. 

Of  course,  we  caimot  dictate  from  the 
sidelines  the  particular  negotiating  tac- 
tics to  be  best  employed  at  the  SALT 
talks  In  Vienna.  Indeed,  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  undertaken  no  sufficient 
consultation  with  the  Congress,  we  have 
no  complete  picture  of  how  these  nego- 
tiations stand.  But  we  do  know  enough 
to  be  able  to  reach  the  sound  and  sensible 
judgment  that  neither  our  national  secu- 
rity nor  the  prospects  for  effective  con- 
trol over  strategic  arms  competition  can 
be  well  served  by  the  expansion  of  Safe- 
guard at  this  time. 

The  question  before  us,  then,  is  what 
further  restrictions,  if  any,  are  appro- 
priate at  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  this  cosOy  and 
dangerous  expansion  of  strategic  forces. 
The  logical  alternative  at  this  critical 
stage  of  SALT  would  be  to  withhold  any 
further  funds  for  ABM  deployment  and 
limit  expenditures  to  the  continuation  of 
a  research  and  development  program.  If. 
indeed.  It  Is  the  fear  of  an  ABM  that 
motivates  the  Soviet  negotiators,  then 
this  action  could  in  no  sense  weaken  our 
bargaining  position.  Obviously,  the  So- 
viets would  have  to  recognize  that  ABM 
deployment  could  be  renewed  or  even  en- 
larged if  the  negotiations  should  faU. 

The  denial  of  any  funds  for  deploy- 
ment would  prevent  further  erosion  of  a 
truly  meaningful  SALT  agreement  and 
avoid  wasting  money  in  the  event  that 
SALT  succeeds  in  harming  or  tightiy  lim- 
iting ABM's.  Research  and  development 
efforts  vrould  focus  on  carefully  testing 
ABM  components,  exploring  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Safeguard,  and  looking  for 
better  technical  solutions. 

This  is  the  choice  that  logic  and  rea- 
son woiUd  dictate.  Nevertheless,  the  ad- 
ministration has  continued  to  argue  that 
continuation  of  ABM  deployment  is  es- 
sential as  a  "bargaining  chip"  In  the 
SALT  negotiations. 

Even  accepting  this  argument— which 
I  find  most  impersuaslve — there  is  no 
justification  for  going  beyond  deploy- 
ment at  the  two  sites  authorized  last 
year  This  is  the  alternative  that  has 
been  introduced  as  an  amendment  by 
Senators  Cooper  and  Hart.  Since  it  aims 
in  the  direction  of  arms  control,  I  shaU 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

It  preserves  fuUy  the  "bargaining 
chip"  which  the  administration  claims  it 
needs  in  Vienna.  It  should  satisfy  those 
Senators  concerned  about  maximum 
success  at  SALT  but  unwilling  to  support 
a  total  rejection  of  the  administration's 
request.  But  it  adds  no  more  chips  to  our 
side  of  the  table— chips  that  could  and 
probably  would  be  matehed  on  the  other 
side— chips  that  neither  side  may,  there- 
after   be  willing  to  give  up,  even  to 


achieve  an  effective  agreement.  This 
chip  escalation  is  now  taking  place,  even 
as  both  sides  talk  in  Vienna.  The 
Co<H)er-Hart  amendment,  however,  rec- 
ognizes that  the  way  to  slow  down  the 
anns  race  is  not  first  to  speed  it  up. 

Given  our  powerful  and  secure  deter- 
rent forces,  in  the  sea  as  well  as  on  land 
and  in  the  air,  there  is  no  threat  which 
makes  expanded  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard either  wise  or  necessary.  Indeed, 
since  SALT  has  the  potential  of  further 
Improving  our  security,  any  move  to 
make  it  pay  off  is  clearly  In  our  mterest. 
Some  years  ago.  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer  drew  the  picture  of  two  scor- 
pions, locked  in  a  bottie,  aware  that  a 
sting  by  either  of  them  would  mean  the 
death  of  both  of  them.  The  question  we 
must,  therefore,  address  ourselves  to  in 
the  Senate  is  not  how  to  accumulate 
more  sting,  but  rather  how  to  open  the 
bottie.  ^^    _^, 

Mr.  President,  as  we  review  the  per- 
suasive scientific  and  diplomatic  argu- 
ments against  the  ABM,  I  would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  ow>osition  to  the 
proposed  weapons  systems  of  a  group  of 
amcemed  citizens  In  Maine.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
signers  and  their  petition  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


To   THE   CONGBESS:    STOP   THE    ANTI-BAIXlsnC 

Missile  Ststeic 

It's  Ineffective— It's  D»ngcro\i»— It's 
Wasteful— a  threat  to  world  peace. 

We  strongly  oppose  deployment  of  the 
"Safegviard"  ABM  system  because: 

1.  It  would  provide  little  protection  for  the 
United  States. 

2.  It  would  become  obsolete  before  it  ooiua 
be  operational. 

3.  It  would  be  likely  to  trigger  a  new 
escalaUon  of  the  arms  race. 

4.  It  would  hinder  negotiaUons  for  dis- 
armament. 

6.    Its    enormous    cost   would   be    highly 

Inflationary.  ,      „ 

6.  It  would  prevent  the  adequate  fundtog 
of  essential  domestic  programs. 

We  urge:  that  the  proposed  deployment 
of  the  Antl-Balllstlc  MlssUe  System  be  <v- 
Dosed  and  prevented. 

Peter  R.  Aoeres.  Harrison.  Me..  Blnda 
Aoeres.  Harrison.  Me.,  Helen  A.  Adams.  BwA- 
fleld  Me..  M.  C.  Ainsworth.  Portland,  Me., 
Laura  SewaU  Altken,  Bath.  Me..  Prances  Al- 
bert. Orono.  Me.,  Stanley  L.  Aldtich,  South 
Windham,  Me.,  Pamela  Alexander.  Lewlston. 
Me.,  U.  Allard.  Gorham.  Me.,  Charles  W.  Allen. 
PorUaad.Me. 

Genevieve  L.  AUen.  Portland.  Me..  John 
D  Amour,  Mechanic  Palls,  Me.,  H.  R.  Ander- 
son. Chicago.  111.  Weston  Anderson.  East 
Boothbay.  Me.,  Florence  Annear.  Auburn. 
Me  Cushman  D.  Anthony.  Portland.  Me., 
Ruth  Appel.  Seba«o  Lake.  Me..  PatrlclaAr- 
hour.  Topsham,  Me..  G.  L.  Archibald.  Scar- 
boro  Me..  CarroU  Amett,  Kennebunk.  Me. 

Ctoudia  Arnett.  Kennebunk,  Me.,  J<rtin 
Aaatuan,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Ceclle  Asselln, 
Lewiston,  Me..  Leo  B.  Atkins.  Camden.  Me.. 
Louise  Atwater.  Lewiston,  Me..  Edna  Ausp- 
land.  Portland.  Me.,  Lena  E.  Austm.  So. 
China.  Me.,  Carroll  C.  Ayer,  Lewiston,  Me.. 
Joyce  Babokine,  Camden,  Me. 

j<rfin  D.  Bachman.  Ellsworth,  Me.,  Gary 
Bagley,  Waterville.  Me..  Gertrude  Bagley. 
wj^rvllle.  Me..  Lee  Baler.  Cumberland  Cen- 
ter Me  Mary  Ann  BaUey,  ESlot,  Me.,  Ricky 
C  'aakw.  Brunswick,  Bfc..  Barbara  B^on. 
jiorUand.  Me..  AlbUi  Banls.  East  MUUn- 
ocket.  Me.,  Herbert  V7.  Barker,  South  Paris, 
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Me.    Nancy    Barker,    Rumford    Center,   Me., 
Earl  O.  Barlow,  East  Boothbay,  Me. 

Helen  B.  Barlow,  East  Boothbay,  Me.,  Karl 
W  Barnard.  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  Edward  C. 
BfWTOWS,  Lewlston.  Me..  R.  Barter,  U,  Cape 
lUaabeth.  Me..  Judy  Barter.  Gouldsboro, 
Me  Kendall  D.  Basa.  Camden,  Me.,  Margaret 
J  Baw,  Camden.  Me.,  Eileen  Bates,  Lewis- 
ton.  Me..  Patricia  M.  Bates.  Bangor,  Me. 
D   M   Bazar.  Highland  Park.  N.J. 

Velma  Bazar.  Highland  Park,  N.J..  Carolyn 
Beane  Oorham.  Me.,  Joan  Beard.  New 
Oloucister,  Me..  Gary  Beckwlth,  Cape  EUze- 
beth.  Me..  Jane  Beckwlth,  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Me  Joel  Beckwlth,  Bath,  Me..  Frank  M.  Be- 
dell Tenants  Harbor,  Me..  Kathryn  BeU. 
Wefft  Hartford.  Conn.,  Richard  C.  BeU.  Cam- 
den. Me.,  Brenda  BeUevue.  Lewlston.  Me. 

Robert  A.  Benjamin,  Orrs  Island,  Me.,  Mar- 
lyn  Benken,  Bucksfleld.  Me..  Jacob  Bennett, 
Orono.  Me.,  John  E.  Bent.  Sprlngvale,  Me.. 
Roberta  W.  Berenson,  Portland,  Me.,  Robert 
J  Bergeron.  Brunswick.  Me.,  Bernlce  R.  Berk. 
Portland.  Me.,  R.  D.  Bernstein,  Augusta.  Me., 
Rosalye  Bernstein,  Portland,  Me.,  Sumner  T. 
Bernstein,  Portland,  Me. 

David  L  Berry.  Bowdolnham,  Me.,  Randy 
Berry,  Bangor.  Me..  Sharon  B.  Berry,  Bow- 
dolnham, Me..  Thomas  G.  Berry.  Jr..  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  Thomas  Berry.  Brunswick,  Me.. 
Wallace  BUlard.  Boothbay.  Me.,  Dorothy  M. 
BUllngs  DamarlBcotta,  Me.,  Jane  8.  Blrge, 
Watervlile,  Me..  K.  H.  Blrge.  Watervllle.  Me.. 
James  J.  Bishop.  Orono.  Me. 

Joan  W.  Bishop.  Orono.  Me..  Robert  H. 
Bishop.  Skowhegan.  Me..  Holly  Blttner, 
Orono.  Me..  Bonnie  Black,  Orono,  Me.. 
Donna  L.  BlackweU.  Orono,  Me.,  Muriel 
Blanchard,  Scarboro.  Me..  Margo  Blaser. 
Qulncy.  Mass..  Marc  Blesoff.  Brunswick.  Me.. 
Ellis  K.  Bliss,  So.  Portland.  Me.,  Harry  A. 
Bliss.  So.  Portland,  Me. 

Margaret  Bllzard,  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Annie 
M.  Blomgren,  Deer  Isle.  Me.,  Sren  A.  Blom- 
gren.  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  Karen  Blomqulst.  Lewis- 
ton.  Me.,  Carolyn  M.  Blouln,  So.  Berwick, 
Me.  PauUne  Bockus,  Auburn,  Me.,  D.  Bodde, 
West  Tremont.  Me..  Anthony  I.  Bok.  Vlnal- 
haven.  Me..  Mary  B.  Bok.  Vlnalhaven.  Me.. 
Judy  k.  BoUweg.  Portland,  Me. 

William  A.  Bonsall.  Orono,  Me.,  Lucille 
Bonsalnt,  Blddeford.  Me..  Gene  Bongun. 
Westport.  Me..  Wm.  L.  Bongun,  Weatport, 
Me.,  Anna  Booth.  Newcastle,  Me..  Anne  C. 
Booth.  Newcastle.  Me.,  Stephen  Booth,  Fal- 
mouth. Me.,  Bob  Borden,  Portland,  Me., 
BmUy  8.  Boeley,  Klttery  Point,  Me.,  EUza- 
beth  P.  Boeton,  Nobleboro,  Me. 

Lawrence  O.  Boston.  Sanford,  Me..  Robert 
Boucher,  Blddeford,  Me..  Dorothy  L.  Bouch- 
les.  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  Mary  Margaret 
Bonloe,  So.  Portland,  Me..  Karln  A.  Bourne. 
Cumberland  Center.  Me. 

George  N.  Bowden,  Sebasco  Estates,  Me., 
Richard  Bowman,  Wlscassett,  Me.,  Ruth  B. 
Bowman.  Wlscasset,  Me.,  Jean  W.  Boyce.' 
Lewlston,  Me..  Wentworth  D.  Boynton,  Jr., 
WatervlUe,  Me..  Suaan  B.  Bradbury,  Auburn. 
Me.,  Joan  Brahmer,  Portland.  Me..  Joseph 
C.  Brannlgan,  Fairfield,  Me..  LesUe  8.  Breen, 
Lebanon,  N.H.,  Richard  F.  Breen,  Jr..  Leb- 
anon.  N.H. 

Carol  Brewster,  Manchester.  Me..  Elizabeth 
B  Brewster,  Klttery  Point.  Me.,  Joan  R. 
Brewster,  Pleasant  Point.  Me..  George  W.  W. 
Brewster.  Pleasant  Point.  Me.,  Seward  Brew- 
ster, Manchester.  Me.,  J.  L.  Brlggs.  Bass  Har- 
bor, Me.,  Wllma  Brlggs,  Mechanic  Falls.  Me.. 
Carl  A.  Brlnkman.  Gorham,  Me.,  Neal  A. 
Brtnnlck,  Weatbrook.  Me.,  SheUy  J.  Brlnnlck, 
Westbrook.  Me. 

Alfred  L.  Brodeur,  Auburn.  Me..  Hope 
Brogrenler.  Bangor.  Me..  Mrs.  Harvey  Brooks. 
Freeport.  Me.,  Lawson  D.  Brooks,  Freeport. 
Me..  Robin  B.  Brooks.  Bailey  Island.  Me., 
Arthur  M.  Brown.  Lewlston.  Me..  Barbar* 
K  Brown.  Cape  Elizabeth.  Me.,  Brian  Brown, 
Bangor.  Me.,  Elizabeth  M.  Brown.  Lewlston. 
Mo..  Fletcher  H.  Brown,  8r.,  Cape  Elizabeth, 


George  R.  Brown,  Norway.  Me.,  Judith 
Brown,  Freeport,  Me..  Lois  E.  Brown,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  O.  Brown.  Newport,  Me.,  Onell 
A  Brown,  Norway,  Me..  Robert  A.  Brown. 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Brown,  Fal- 
mouth. Me..  Giles  Browne.  Topsham,  Me.. 
Barry  H.  Browning.  Brunswick.  Me.,  James 
Brune,  Portland,   Me.  „  ^  _* 

Dorothy  Buch.  Buckfleld,  Me..  Robert 
Buckland.  Brunswick.  Me..  Thomas  D.  Buck- 
ley WaterrlUe.  Me.,  William  BxilHngton, 
Norway,  Me..  Paul  H.  Burdltt,  Weetbrok,  Me., 
PauUne  Burdltt,  Westbrook,  Me.,  Pam  Burg- 
hart.  Lewlston.  Me..  Joseph  A.  Burkhart.  Jr.. 
Watervllle.  Me..  James  E.  Burke.  Brunswick, 
Me ,  T.  J.  Burke,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Mary  Ann  Burn.  Klttery  Point.  Me.,  Paula 
Burultt.  Topsham,  Me..  Glny  Bumham, 
Bninswlck,  Me..  Raymond  Bumham,  Port- 
land. Me..  Raymond  L.  Burnham,  Bryant 
Point,  Me.  ,      ,  _ 

R  Peter  Burnham.  Portland.  Me..  James  H. 
Burr  Brunswick.  Me..  Mike  Bushey.  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.,  Vera  W.  BuggeU.  Sprlngvale. 
Me..  Eric  A.  Bye.  Lewlston,  Me..  George  B. 
Cable,  Newcastle,  Me.,  O.  H.  Cable.  Newcastle. 
Me  .  David  O.  Cadlgan.  East  Sullivan.  Me.. 
Kenneth  Cadlgan.  Portland,  Me.,  Kathe 
Cahn,  WatervUle,  Me. 

John  Callahan,  PorUand,  Me..  Betty 
CampbeU.  Auburn.  Me..  Bruce  CampbeU, 
Brunswick.  Me..  Cheryl  H.  CampbeU.  Skow- 
hegan. Me..  E.  Mac  CampbeU,  Brunswick, 
Me  Greg  Carbone.  WatervUle^  Me..  Joyce  L. 
Cardan,  Augusta,  Me  .  Dan  Carey,  Houlton. 
Me.,  Maurice  Carleton,  Camden,  Me.,  David 
R.  Carnes.  Brunswick.  Me. 

Dorothy  Carpenter.  WatervlUe.  Me.,  Flor- 
ence M.  Carpenter.  Hlngham.  Mass..  James 
Carpenter.  WatervUle,  Me.,  Janet  H.  Carper, 
Cornish,  Me.,  Thomas  R.  Carper,  Cornish. 
Me.,  Ellen  Carros,  Lewlston,  Me.,  Helen  P. 
Carson,  Brunswick,  Me.,  R.  S.  Carson, 
Brunswick,  Me..  Marian  P.  Cartland,  Port- 
land, Me..  F.  W.  Carver.  So.  Portland.  Me. 

Diane  Cary.  Falmouth,  Me..  Paula  F.  Casey. 
Lewlston.  Me..  Lois  A.  Cash,  Portland.  Me., 
Janet  Cashln.  Orono,  Me.,  Carrie  M.  Chad- 
boume.  Sanford.  Me..  Roy  ChamberUn,  Gor- 
•  ham.  Me.,  Elizabeth  ChampUn.  Northeast 
Harbor,  Me..  Arllne  Chandler.  Mechanic 
FaUs.  Me.,  Stuart  Chapln,  Woolwich.  Me.. 
Eileen  P.  Chapman.  Mllbrldge,  Me. 

Irene  Chase,  Westbrook,  Me..  Richard 
Chase.  Lewlston,  Me..  Theo  Chase.  Westbrook. 
Me  Patrick  Chaaae.  Orono.  Me..  Valerie  Che- 
lonls,  Portland,  Me..  Brian  Chemack,  York, 
Me  Kendrlck  H.  ChUd,  Portland,  Me.,  Robert 
M.  Chute,  N^les,  Me.,  Virginia  Chute,  Na- 
ples, Me.,  Susan  Clampa,  Lewlston,  Me., 
Charles  H.  Clapp,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Dan  B.  Clark,  Peaks  Island.  Me.,  Jeffrey  C. 
Clark,  Lewlston,  Me.,  P.  A.  Clark,  Westbrook. 
Me..  Dorothy  Clasby.  Qulncy,  Mass. 

Vlckery  Cleaves,  Lewlston,  Me.,  Patricia 
Clemente,  Portland,  Me..  Matt  Clenott,  Port- 
land. Me.,  Stanley  Clifford.  Deer  Isle,  Me., 
Ethel  CUford.  Deer  Isle.  Me..  Albert  P. 
Cloutler,  Portland,  Me..  Anthony  Cocco, 
Gorham,  Me.,  Angelyn  Coe.  Orono.  Me..  Rob- 
ert L.  Coe.  Orono.  Me. 

Calvert  Coggeshall.  Newcastle.  Me.,  S.  W. 
CoegeshaU,  Newcastle.  Me..  Jim  Colbum. 
Watervllle,  Me.,  Alan  W.  Colby.  Watervllle. 
Me  Arlene  Colby.  No.  Windham.  Me..  Mrs. 
Alan  Cole.  Falmouth.  Me..  Bdlth  Cole.  Har- 
rington, Me..  Helen  M.  Cole.  Wlnslow,  Me., 
Janice  A.  CoUey,  Hlngham,  Mass..  E.  ColUns, 
Hlngham.  Mass. 

Robert  E.  CoUlns,  Freeport,  Me.,  Stephen 
B  Oomee.  Lewlston,  Me.,  Daniel  ConneU  IH, 
Atbol,  Mass.,  Phyllis  ConneU,  Athol,  Mass., 
Arthiir  B.  Corner,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me..  Brad- 
ford Cook.  Bangor.  Me..  H.  M.  Cook.  Tenants 
Harbor.  Me.,  Jane  Cook,  Camden,  Me.,  Kristin 
Cook,  Bangor,  Me..  Marjorle  J.  Cook.  Tenants 
Harbor,  Me. 

Ralph  Cook.  Camden.  Me..  Ruth  8.  Cook. 
Portland.  Me..  Steven  R.  Cook,  Bangor,  Me.. 
Connie    Coombs.    Portland.    Me.,    l*yhton 


Cooney.  Sabattus,  Me.,  Michael  Corday.  Fair- 
field. Me..  Vivian  Cote.  Orono,  Me.,  Wilbur  R. 
Cote.  Dlxfleld.  Me..  Richard  Coty.  Portland. 
Me.,  Eugene  C.  Ooughun.  Cape  Elizabeth.  Me. 
Clyde  H.  Cox.  Jr..  Portland.  Me.,  Evelyn 
Cox.  Portland.  Me.,  Albert  E.  Crawford.  Klt- 
tery Pt.,  Me.,  DashleU  W.  Crlpler,  Watervllle, 
Me..  Loralne  P.  Crosby.  Georgetown,  Me., 
Jeffrey  P.  Cross,  Guilford,  Me..  Sue  Crowl. 
Klttery  Point.  Me..  Donna  M.  Crowley.  Ken- 
nebu'nk,  Me.,  Edna  Crowley.  Auburn,  Me.. 
Alice  E.  Cummins,  Bowdolnham.  Me. 

Robert  Cummins.  Bowdolnham.  Me.,  Carol 
Ann  Cyr.  Auburn,  Me.,  Timothy  Cyr.  Port- 
land, Me..  Brenda  Rae  Dalgle.  WatervUle. 
Me.,  John  D.  Dalahanty,  Brunswick,  Me.. 
Kenneth  Dame,  Eliot,  Me. 

Greg  Darling,  Brunswick.  Me..  Paula  Davis, 
Orono,  Me.,  Ronald  D.  Davis,  Oakland,  Me.. 
Shirley  L.  Davis,  Oakland.  Me..  Wendy  Davis, 
Portland.  Me..  John  M.  Day.  Kezar  Falls,  Me., 
William  Day.  Lewlston.  Me..  Lawrence  De 
BloU.  Camden.  Me.,  Helen  Decker,  Oxford, 
Me.,  B.  S.  deFrees.  No.  Rumford,  Me. 

Jane  deFrees,  No.  Rumford,  Me.,  Werner  J. 
Delman,  Lewlston.  Me..  Mary  DeL,orme,  Vas- 
salboro.  Me.,  Douglas  Dennett.  Brunswick. 
Me.,  Glenda  B.  Derbyshire.  Brunswick.  Me.,  P. 
A.  Devlne.  Watervllle,  Me.,  Roger  W.  Dewey, 
South  Portland,  Me..  Marjorle  DeWlck,  WU- 
casset.  Me.,  Michael  DeWlck.  Wlscasset,  Me.. 
Nancy  C.  DeWlck,  Rumford  Center,  Me. 

Robert  E.  DeWlck,  Woolwich,  Me.,  Richard 
Dexter,  AugusU,  Me.,  Vincent  A.  DlCara, 
Brunswick,  Me.,  Albert  G.  Dietrich,  Orrlngton, 
Me.,  David  Dietrich,  Orrlngton.  Me.,  Mary 
Louise  Dietrich.  Orrlngton,  Me.,  Mary  M.  Die- 
trich, Orrlngton.  Me..  Charles  L.  Dlgnam. 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  Rosemary  A.  Dlgnam, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  Barbara  E.  Dillon,  Bar 
Harbor,  Me. 

Dana  Dlmock,  Lewlston.  Me..  Chuck  Dins- 
more.  Brunswick.  Me..  Carmela  DlNunno, 
Hlngham,  Mass..  D.  L.  Dlonne,  Norway.  Me.. 
Elaine  Dodge.  So.  Portland.  Me.,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Dole.  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  Charlotte  C.  DonneU, 
Sheepecott,  Me.,  Eva  M.  Downs,  Kennebunk- 
port.  Me.,  J.  M.  Downs,  Kennebunkport,  Me., 
Dorothy  Doyle,  Bangor,  Me. 

Louis  L.  Doyle,  Bangor,  Me.,  Paul  C.  Dragon. 
Bangor,  Me.,  Albert  Duclos,  Portland,  Me.. 
Gloria  S.  Duclos,  Portland,  Me..  Susan  Dud- 
ley. Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me.,  Sylvia  Dugeray. 
Mexico,  Me.,  Donna  Duggan,  So.  Orrlngton, 
Me.,  Paul  W.  Duggan,  So.  Orrlngton,  Me., 
Grace  S.  Dunbar,  Portland,  Me.,  Robert  J. 
Dunfey,  Portland,  Me. 

Sharon  Dunlap,  Auburn.  Me..  Antoinette  L. 
Dunn,  Poland  Springs.  Me.,  Eric  A.  Dupllsea, 
Bangor,  Me..  Albert  Durlnskl.  Limestone.  Me., 
Mark  Durlnksl,  Limestone.  Me. 

Pearl  Durlnskl.  Limestone.  Me..  Ruth 
Durlnskl,  Limestone.  Me.,  O.  H.  DurreU,  Ken- 
nebunkport, Me..  Zoe  C.  DurreU.  Kenne- 
bunkport. Me.,  J.  Raymond  Dyer,  Wlscassett, 
Me.  Jean  R.  Dyer,  Wlscassett,  Me..  John  B. 
Eaten  Jr.,  Gray  Me.,  Linda  Eberhard.  Lewis- 
ton.  Me.,  Even  E.  Edfors,  Saco,  Me.,  Florance 
E.  Edfors,  Saco.  Me.. 

Bob  Edgerton,  Stillwater,  Me..  Elizabeth 
Edgerton,  StlUwater,  Me.,  Simon  P.  Edklns, 
Brunswick.  Me.,  Joyce  E.  Elliott,  Lewlston, 
Me.,  Harwood  ElUs,  Jr..  Wlscassett.  Me., 
Margaret  A.  Ellis.  Wlscassett.  U9..  Calvin  C. 
ElweU,  Northport.  Me..  Jeff  D.  Emerson. 
Brunswick.  Me..  John  M.  Emery,  Ellsworth. 
Me.,  James  E.  Ersklne,  Sprlngvale.  Me. 

Lynda  Estas,  Auburn.  Me.,  Thomas  Eurley. 
Bangor,  Me.  Luclle  Fairbanks,  Llvermore, 
Me.,  <Mlve  Panln,  Boothbay  Harbor.  Me., 
Anne  Faragher,  Bar  Harbor.  Me..  MarUn  D. 
Farnlm.  Buckfleld.  Me..  Melva  M.  Famum. 
Buckfleld.  Me.,  Jocelyn  Farr,  Front's  Neck, 
Me..  N.  C.  Fay.  Portland.  Me..  Jacqueline 
Feartler.  Lewlston.  Me..  Mrs.  Harold  A. 
Ferguson.  Westbrook.  Me..  Louise  F.  Fet- 
tlnger.  Falmouth,  Me.,  Dolores  E.  Field,  P<Ht- 
land.  Me.,  Donald  E.  Field.  Portland.  Me.. 
HUda  M.  Fife,  Klttery.  Me..  Elizabeth  S.  Fine. 
Phlppsbury,  Me..  Carolyn  W.  Fish.  North 
Windham.  Me..  PhyUls  J.  Fish.  Jefferson,  Me., 
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Lucy  Fisher,  LewUton,  Me..  Deborah  Fltton. 
WatervlUe,  Me., 

Bartley  A.  Flahwrty,  Portland,  Me..  Judy 
Fleurant,  Sprlngvale.  Me.,  John  F.  Fleuimnt, 
Sprlngvale,  Me.,  Joan  B.  Flynt.  Poland.  Me., 
jMie  Fogg,  Auburn.  Me..  Hxigh  FoUensbee. 
Jr.  Portland.  Me.,  WUder  Poote,  C*mden, 
Me  Jack  R.  Ford,  Orrlngton.  Me.,  Cynthia 
Fortler,  Fairfield.  Me.,  Dennis  Fobs,  HaverhlU, 

Mass. 

Dlanne  E.  Foster,  Kennebunk,  Me.,  JOMi 
Foster.  Lisbon  Falls.  Me..  Joel  E.  Foster.  Lis- 
bon FaUs,  Me..  Paul  B.  Foster.  Kennebxmk. 
Me  Anna  Fredrlckson.  Bucksport,  Me., 
Charles  Fredrlckson.  Bucksport,  Me..  Btory 
EUzabeth  Alcorn,  Portland.  Me.,  Carl  8.  An- 
drews, Skowhegan,  Me.,  Constance  D.  An- 
drews, Skowhegan,  Me.,  Speticex  ApoUonto, 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  Marguerite  BerMteln, 
Hulls  Cove,  Me.,  David  BerrUl,  Van  Buren, 
Me  Jilartha  Blscoe.  Orono.  Me.,  Homer 
Booker,  Jonesport,  Me..  Mrs.  Homer  Booker, 
Joneeport.  Me..  Paul  J.  Bradeen.  MUo.  Me. 

Muriel  K.  Branz.  Portland.  Me.,  James 
Breuer,  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Patricia  Breuer,  Yar- 
mouth, Me.,  Dawn  I.  CampbeU,  PorUand.  Me., 
AUen  Caeey  Orono,  Me.,  Dorothy  E.  Chrls- 
tOTher,  Portland,  Me.,  Irvln  Cohen,  Portland, 
Me  Mrs  Irvln  Cohen.  Portland,  Me..  Rebecca 
L.  Oole,  Raymond,  Me.,  James  F.  Connors. 
Orono.  Me. 

Mrs  James  F.  Connors.  Orono.  Me.,  Peter 
W.  Oox,  Ty>p6ham.  Me..  PhUlp  G.  Cushman, 
Portland.  Me..  Marian  Dwyer.  Newcastle,  Me.. 
Catherine  E.  Emond,  Lewlston.  Me.,  Ro*>ert 
J.  Fenderson,  Saco,  Me.,  Martha  E.  Ferguson. 
Stow,  Mass.,  Steven  Freedman,  Orono.  Me., 
Mrs.  Steven  Freedman,  Orono,  Me.,  A.  M. 
Freeman,  Bath,  Me. 

M.  D.  Freeman,  Bath,  Me.,  Grace  Fnck, 
Northeast  Harbor,  Me..  Thomas  Frledlander, 
AugusU.  Me.,  Robert  Friend  m,  Goshen. 
Mass.,  Theodore  Frltsch.  Portland.  Me..  John 
L.  Fuller,  H\i11b  Cover,  Me..  Ruth  P.  FuUer. 
HulU  Cover,  Me.,  Diane  Gallagher,  Hlngham, 
Mass..  Sarah  N.  GaUagher,  Hlngham,  Ma«., 
David  B.  Gallup,  Orono,  Me. 

Rae  N.  Gallup,  Orono,  Me.,  Theresa  Gamett, 
Ellsworth,  Me.,  Paul  H.  Garvin,  Portland,  Me., 
Mrs.  Eugene  Gendron,  South  Portland.  Me.. 
Karen  Gerapowlcz.  Lewlston,  Me.,  Peter  Ger- 
ken,  WatervlUe,  Me.,  A.  Stanley  GetcheU. 
Bangor.  Me..  Carl  Gheleon.  Cranberry  Isles. 
Me.,  N.  G.  Gideon,  Portland,  Me. 

DlannaGlnn.  Portland,  Me.,  Roger  O.  Olnn. 
Portland.  Me.,  Alice  Olovanella.  Kezar  FaUs, 
Me..  R.  Olovanella.  Kezar  Falls.  Me. 

Gerald  Glrard,  Orono,  Me.,  Mike  Glrard. 
Blddeford,  Me.,  Alan  GlanvlUe,  Orono.  Me.. 
Frances  G'tdden,  Wlscasset,  Me.,  E.  R.  Gllnes. 
Norwav,  Me..  Timothy  T.  Harrington,  Roches- 
ter, n!y.,  Jonathan  Glynn,  WatervUle.  Me.. 
Edward  S.  Godfrey.  Portand.  Me..  Janet  P. 
Godfrey.  Bangor.  Me.,  Martin  F.  Godfrey. 
Bangor.  Me. 

Esther  M.  Gold,  Sprlngvale,  Me.,  WUUam 
Goldstein,  Watervllle.  Me.,  Margaret  K.  Gon- 
yea,  Sebago  Lake,  Me.,  Terry  Goodhue,  Oak- 
land. Me.,  Charles  Goodman,  Lewlston,  Me., 
Eleanor  Goodrich.  Brunswick,  Me.,  M.  Good- 
rich. Brunswick,  Me.,  Har'.and  Goodwin,  Jr., 
Arono.  Me..  Virginia  Goodwin.  Kennebunk- 
port, Me..  Peter  J.  Goranttos,  Portland,  Me. 

D.  P.  Gould.  Orono,  Me..  Judith  A.  Gould, 
Sprlngvale,  Me..  John  Grabold.  Portland.  Me., 
Gertrude  M.  Cover,  Bangor.  Me.,  Ada 
Graham,  Mllbrldge,  Me..  David  L.  Graham, 
Freeport,  Me..  Nymle  L.  Graham,  Freeport. 
Me.,  Marlon  Grandeman,  Kennebunkport. 
Me..  Mary  Grandeman.  Kennebunkport.  Me., 
Francis  P.  Greane,  Bangor,  Me. 

Al.  L.  Greason.  Jr..  Brunswick.  Me.,  Sharon 
G.  Greaves.  Portland.  Me..  W.  H.  Greaves. 
Portland,  Me..  Brian  Green,  StlUwater,  Me., 
Bruce  Greene.  Norway.  Me..  S.  Green,  Lewis- 
ton.  Me..  Sterling  A.  Green,  Watervllle.  Me., 
Paul  Gregolre,  Augusta.  Me..  Charles  W. 
Griffin.  WatervlUe.  Me,  PhylUs  Griffin,  Port- 
land. Me. 

George  Griggs.  Brunswick,  Me..  M.  J. 
Oroetsch,    New    Brunswick,    N.J.,    Carolyn 


Gross,  Llst>on,  Me.,  Fanny  Ouerlaln,  Camden, 
Me.,  Chris  Gi'lnn,  Camden,  Me..  Carleton 
Gunn.  Bangor.  Me.,  Jo  Nancy  Gunn,  Bangor, 
Me.,  James  M.  Gunn.,  Northeast  Harbor, 
Me.,  Linda  Gurelonls.  Lewlston,  Me.,  Larry 
Haag  Gorham,  Me. 

Sonla  M.  Hackey,  WatervlUe,  Me.,  Terry 
Hadlock,  Kezar  Falls,  Me..  Susan  Haga,  Or- 
rlngton, Me.,  P.  J.  Halgney,  Peaks  Island,  Me., 
Maria  Halgney,  Peaks  Islands,  Me. 

Ann  Hall,  Lewlston,  Me.,  Jeanne  HaU, 
Lewlston,  Me..  Beverly  Hallam,  Ogunqult, 
Me  David  J.  Halperln.  Falmouth,  Me..  Pa- 
tricia M.  Hamel.  GreenvlUe.  Me..  WlUlam  F. 
Hamel,  Greenville,  Me..  Harold  Hamilton, 
Stillwater,  Me.,  Mtiriel  Hamilton.  Westbrook. 
Me.,  WUUam  R.  Hamilton,  Camden.  Me., 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  Kennebunk.  Me. 

Jean  B.  Hamlin,  Kennebunk.  Me.,  Sheryl 
E.  Hamlin,  8.  Waterford,  Me.,  Richard  Han- 
del, WatervUle,  Me.,  B.  Hanley.  Lewlston,  Me., 
Pauline  T.  Hannaford,  Brunswick,  Me., 
Reginald  L.  Hannaford,  Brunswick.  Me.,  W.  E. 
Hannum,  Lewlston.  Me..  Nan  HanseU.  Cam- 
den, Me.,  Gertrude  G.  Hansen.  Portland,  Me., 
Joan  B.  Hansen.  Portland,  Me. 

Pauline  Hanson.  Springvale,  Me.,  Mary 
Hardwlcke,  Watervllle,  Me.,  D.  Ha-^y.  Lewis- 
ton.  Me..  Lona  Hardy.  WatervUle,  Me..  WU- 
Uam P.  Hardy.  WatersvlUe,  Me.,  Wm.  A.  Har- 
klns,  Topsfield,  Me.,  Bradford  D.  Harmon, 
Houlton,  Me.,  Maude  Bniper,  Auburn,  Me., 
James  D.  Harrington,  Orono,  Me.,  Arlene  Har- 
ris, Lewlston,  Me. 

Federica  Hart,  Ogunqult,  Me..  Patricia 
Harvey.  Orono,  Me.,  Sarah  S.  Hasbrouck. 
Orono,  Me..  Sherman  Hasbrouck.  Orono,  Me.. 
Ethel  M.  Haskell.  Northeast  Harbor,  Me., 
Stanley  B.  HaskeU.  N.  E.  Harbor.  Me.,  Chris 
Hastedt.  Scarboro,  Me..  Charles  G.  Hatch,  Jr., 
Brunswick,  Me.,  Dorothy  Hatch.  Scarboro, 
Me.,  Robert  L.  Hatch,  Scarboro,  Me. 

Georglana  Hatstat.  Lewlston,  Me.,  Douglas 
Hayman,  Lewlston,  Me.,  Belle  Heald,  George- 
town, Me.,  Frank  Heald.  Georgetown.  Me.. 
Kathryn  Heald.  Georgetown,  Me.,  Stephen 
Heald,  Georgetown,  Me.,  Kathryn  G,  Heater. 
8.  Freeport.  Me.,  Wm.  Thomas  Heater,  8. 
Freeport,  Me..  Michael  Heath,  Lewlston.  Me.. 
Ronald  M.  HeUe.  Brunswick.  Me. 

E.  C.  Helmrelch.  Brunswick.  Me..  L.  K. 
Helmrelch.  Brunswick.  Me.,  Lloyd  N.  Hender- 
son, Brunswick,  Me.,  Hug  L.  Hennedy.  Bld- 
deford Pool,  lifc.,  Gertrude  Hennlgar,  Sprlng- 
vale, Me. 

Linda  D.  Henry,  Portland.  Me.,  Merton  G. 
Henry.  PortUnd.  Me.,  Paul  J.  Herer.  Bangor, 
Me.,  Dennis  Hermans,  Portland,  Me.,  Con- 
stance Hersey,  Lewlston,  Me.,  Dennis  Hett, 
Hlngham,  Mass..  Clement  A.  Hlebert.  Port- 
land. Me..  Barbara  Hlgglns.  WatervlUe,  Me.. 
Sandra  Hlgglns,  Auburn.  Me.,  Vivian  8.  HIU. 
So.  Portland,  Me. 

Henry  Hilton,  Weld,  Me..  Francis  Hitch- 
cock, Manset,  Me..  Harold  B.  Hitchcock. 
Lewlston,  Me.,  Paul  Hitchcock,  Bianset.  Me., 
PhyUls  Hodgklns,  Lewlston,  Me..  Charlotte 
Hodgman,  Wlscasset,  Me.,  Crosby  Hodgman, 
Wlscasset,  Me.,  A.  Marion  Holmes,  Hlngham. 
Mass.,  Cecil  T.  Holmes,  Brunswick.  Me.,  David 
N.  Holmes.  Brunswick.  Me.. 

Edward  M.  Holmes,  Old  Town,  Me.,  Jane 
M.  Holmes,  Old  Town,  Me.,  Lyman  Holmes. 
Macblas,  Me.,  Marion  C.  Holmes,  Brunswick. 
Me..  Rebecca  Holmes.  Brunswick.  Me.,  Vir- 
ginia Holmee.  Chicago,  111.,  Peter  Hope,  Lln- 
colnvlUe.  Me..  Jane  E.  Hopkins,  Brunswick, 
Me..  Thomas  D.  Hopkins,  Brunswick,  Me., 
Helen  Horlgan.  Mattapan,  Mass. 

Daniel  C  Hcrton,  Eliot.  Me.,  Peter  Hough- 
ton. Sebasco  Estates,  Me .  C.  Arthur  Hover. 
Sanford,  Me..  Patricia  C.  Howard,  Newcastle. 
Me..  S.  C.  Howard.  Newcastle,  Me.,  Carlene 
Howe,  Cumberland,  Me.,  David  Howe.  South 
Paris,  Me.,  S.  R.  Howe,  Bethel,  Me..  John  N. 
M.  Howells,  Klttery  PtHnt.  Me.,  Katharine  F. 
HoweUs.  Klttery  Point.  Me. 

Christine  T.  Howes,  Kennebunkport,  Me.. 
Robert  M.  Howes,  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  Laura 
Lee  Huchkoff,  WatervlUe,  Me..  Lou  Huckel, 
Lewlston,  Me.,  Laoulse  H.  Hudson,  WatervUle, 


Me.,  Yaeger  Hudson.  WatervlUe,  Me.  Stephen 
T.  Hughes,  Auburn.  Me.,  H.  Draper  Hunt, 
South  Portland,  Me..  Nancy  Hunter.  Orono. 
Me.,  Ellen  Huntington,  Mt.  Vernon,  Me.. 

Whltnian  Huntington,  Mt.  Vernon.  Me.. 
Harold  Hurlbert,  Patten,  Me.,  Elizabeth  G. 
Huston,  Peaks  Island,  Me..  Robert  C.  Huston, 
Peaks  Island,  Me,  Marion  O.  Hussey,  Kenne- 
bunkport, Me. 

Glenlce  Hutchins,  Falmouth.  Me..  Kenneth 
Y.  Hutchins.  8.  W.  Harbor,  Me..  Meredith 
Hutchins.  S.  W.  Harbor,  Me.,  Mildred  W. 
Hutchins,  Sprlngvale,  Me.,  Eva  Hutchinson, 
Auburn,  Me.,  George  R.  Hutchinson,  S.  Port- 
land, Me..  CecUy  Hyams,  Brunswick,  Me..  Ivan 
J.  Hyams.  Brunswick  Me.,  Fay  Hynd,  Cushing, 
Me..  Andy  Ingalls.  Brunswick.  Me. 

M.  E.  Ireland,  Boston,  Mass.,  Carleen  Ir- 
win. Bangor.  Me.,  Robert  E.  Ives.  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Elsie  V.  Jackson,  8.  Portland,  Me.,  Elwln 
Jackson,  8.  Portland.  Me.,  Nancy  Jackson,  8. 
Portland.  Me..  Stephen  Jackson,  Cape  Eliza- 
beth. Me.,  Charles  A.  Jacobs.  Dexter.  Me.. 
Arthur  P.  Jacobson.  Waterford.  Me..  Ronald 
N.  Jalbert,  Portland.  Me. 

George  R.  Jamaln.  Topsham,  Me..  Paughn 
James.  Camden.  Me..  Rick  James,  Lewlston. 
Me.,  Mary  C.  Jane,  Newcastle,  Me.,  Pamela 
Jaspersobn,  WatervlUe,  Me..  Mrs.  C.  Jensen, 
PorUand,  Me.,  Madelene  C.  Jeppesen,  Bruns- 
wick. Me.,  Myron  A.  J^pesen.  Brunswick. 
Me..  Eric  A.  Johnson.  HoUls.  Me..  Marjorie 
S.  Johnson  Portland.  Me. 

PhiUp  E.  Johnson,  Brunswick.  Me.,  Rebecca 
Johnson.  Oakland.  Me.,  R.  E.  Johnson.  Houl- 
ton, Me.,  Robert  H.  Johnson,  Portland.  Me., 
Sharon  Johnson,  Lewlston.  Me..  Alan  J.  Jones. 
North  Windham,  Me.,  Carol  J.  Jones,  North 
Windham,  Me..  Esther  C.  Jones.  South  China, 
Me.,  Ethyl  M.  Jones.  Hlngham.  Mass..  Marion 
E.  Jones,  South  China,  Me. 

MUes  Jones.  Belfast.  Me.,  Mrs.  Miles  Jones, 
Belfast,  Me.,  Mlllam  P.  Jones,  Deer  Isle,  Me., 
P.  Jones,  Center  Lebanon,  Me.,  Peter  H.  Jones, 
Portland,  Me.,  Bruce  E.  Jordan,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Henry  A.  Jordan,  Northeast  Harbor,  Me., 
Jim  Jordan.  HaUoweU.  Me..  Mary  L.  Jordan. 
Northeast  Harbor,  Me..  Wendy  GUpatrick  Joy, 
Portland.  Me. 

Susan  T.  Julavlts.  Yarmouth.  Me..  Don 
Kaiser,  Lewlston,  Me..  Nathan  Kallss.  Bar 
Harbor,  Me.,  Rebecca  B.  Kallss,  Bar  Harbor. 
Me..  Alva  Kamulalnen,  Paris.  Me.  Roberta  L. 
Kasper.  Lewlston.  Me..  Theresa  Kass,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me. 

Edward  A.  KausUnen,  Harrison,  Me.,  Gloria 
Kaustlnen,  Harrison,  Me..  Alan  P.  Keefe, 
Springvale.  Me.,  Carrie  B.  KeUey,  East  Ma- 
chlas.  Me,  M.  T.  KeUey.  Portland,  Me..  Mark 
Kelley,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Atirora  Kellman, 
Springvale.  Me..  Carol  Kellman,  Springvale. 
Me.,  Wendy  Kellman,  Sprlngvale,  Me.,  Daryl 
Keller.  Rochester,  N.H. 

James  H.  KeUer,  Portland.  Me..  Mrs.  F. 
B.  Kellogg  Boothbay,  Me..  Robert  KeUogg, 
Bangor.  Me.,  Mrs.  Robert  Kellogg.  Bangor. 
Me.,  J.  C.  Kelly.  Portland.  Me..  Steve  KeUy. 
W.  Hartford.  Conn.  Anne  G.  Kempers,  Water- 
vUle. Me..  John  Kempers.  WatervUle.  Me.. 
Richard  F.  Kendiall.  Denn;s.  Mass..  Eleanor 
Kenny.  Bar  Harbor.  Me. 

John  J.  Kenny,  Lar  Harbor.  Me..  Janet 
Kenoyer.  Wlnthrop.  Me..  W.  Erik  Keating, 
W.  Scltuate,  Mass..  Donald  J.  King,  Portland, 
Me.,  Nan  N.  Kingsbury,  Kennebunk,  Me., 
Theodore  O.  Kingsbury,  Kennebunk,  Me., 
Elmer  G.  Klttredge,  S.  Portland,  Me.,  Bonnie 
Klttredge,  WatervlUe,  Me..  Helen  B.  Knapp, 
Klttery  Point,  Me.,  Brian  Knowlton,  Belfast. 
Me. 

Dorothy  8.  B:nowlton.  Brunswick,  Me., 
Robert  E.  Knowlton.  Br\mswlck,  Me.,  Cath- 
erine Knox,  Fairfield,  Me.,  John  Koons,  Oak- 
land. Me..  Gordon  E.  Kulberg,  Bangor,  Me., 
Dorothy  D.  Kurzenknabe,  Seal  Harbor.  Me., 
Ernest  A.  Labbe.  Jr.,  Norway,  Me..  Madeline 
LaBrecque,  Blddeford,  Me.,  Roland  A.  La- 
Brecque,  Blddeford,  Me.,  Jean  La  Croix,  West- 
brook, Me. 

Lenore  La  Cr<^,  Westbrook,  Me.,  Slzabeth 
R.   Lamb,   Springvale,   Me.,   D.   B.   Lamont, 
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Vlnalhaven.  Me.,  Pattl  Lane.  Portland.  Me.. 
Marie  Langdon.  Orono.  Me..  Marie  Langlols, 
S.  Portland.  Me.,  CaroUne  Lanier.  Hlot,  Me.. 
Marilyn  Lantery.  Lewlston.  Me..  John  Lap- 
pen.  Lewlston.  Me..  David  N.  Larsen,  South 
Portland.  Me.  ^.     ^    „ 

Elaine  M.  Larsen.  South  Portland.  Me.. 
Carolyn  O.  Lathbury.  Camden,  Me..  Vincent 
T.  LAthbury,  Rockland.  Me..  Margaret  Lauck. 
Bar  Mills,  Me..  Virginia  Laurence.  Portland. 
Me..  Ada  A.  Laurie.  Hlngham.  Mass..  Marte 
R.  Katz,  Bangor.  Me. 

Blanche  T.  Laurie.  Hlngham.  Mass..  Joan 
M.  Laurlla.  East  Lansing.  Mich..  Elsie  Lau- 
ten.  t*wl8ton.  Me..  Carl  J.  Laws.  Watervllle, 
Me..  Gratia  Laws,  Wat«rvlUe.  Me.,  John  W. 
Laws.  WatervUle.  Me..  Donn  R.  Layton. 
Brown vllle.  Me..  Sylvia  Leamon.  Lewlston, 
Me..  Paula  Leathers.  Wlnalow.  Me..  Ronald 
Lebel.  Auburn,  Me. 

Bruce  E.  Leddy,  Portland,  Me.,  John  D. 
Leddy.  Jr..  PorUand.  Me,.  Mary  F.  Lee.  Free- 
port.  Me..  Roscoe  Lee,  Jr..  Lewlston,  Me..  Ed- 
ward P.  Legg,  Bath.  Me..  Anne  E.  Legg.  Bath. 
Me..  Ruth  H.  Lelpold.  Sanlord,  Me.,  Char- 
lotte Leland.  Cohasset.  Mass..  J.  N.  Lello. 
Norway,  Me.,  Louise  Lennoh,  Portland.  Me. 

Eleanor  Leo,  Watervllle,  Me..  Michael  Ler- 
man.  Portland.  Me..  Janet  Levinson.  North- 
field.  Minn..  Ben  l*wando.  OgunqvUt.  Me., 
Isabel  Lewando,  Ogunquit.  Me..  Alan  Lewis. 
Bangor.  Me..  Joel  O.  Lewis.  Boothbay.  Me.. 
Joan  T.  Llbbey.  Portland.  Me..  Norman  P. 
Llbbey.  PorUand.  Me.,  Cheryl  Llbby.  Scar- 
boro.  Me: 

Douglas  C.  Libby.  Falmouth.  Me.,  Judy 
Undahl.  Rockport,  Me..  Nancy  S.  Link,  Ten- 
ants Harbor.  Me..  Betty  Lee  Lins.  Portland. 
Me..  Stephen  M.  Lipman.  Portland.  Me., 
Traute  Llppmann.  Augusta.  Me..  W.  Llpp- 
mann.  Augusta.  Me.,  Florence  Littlefleld, 
Sanford,  Me..  Frank  Uttlefleld,  Kezar  Falls. 
Me.,  Roger  B.  Littlefleld.  N.  Berwick.  Me. 

Wm.  R.  LltUefleld.  Jr..  Sanlord.  Me..  Rob- 
ert A.  Loel.  Brunswick.  Me.,  M.  C.  Lolzeaux. 
Vlnalhaven.  Me.,  Rosamund  Lombard.  Lew- 
lston, Me.,  Leonard  Lookner,  Freedom.  Me.. 
Deborah  Lookner.  Freedom.  Me..  Daniel  J. 
Lord.  Jr..  S.  Portland.  Me..  Leslie  R.  Lord. 
Old  Town.  Me..  John  Lorence.  Cranberry 
Isles.  Me..  Laura  Barr  Lougee.  Parsonsfleld. 
Me. 

Louise  Love.  Brunswick.  Me..  Donald  Love- 
ly. Northeast  Harbor.  Me..  Richard  C.  Law. 
Jr..  Ogunquit.  Me..  WUfred  A.  Lowe.  Bryant 
Pond.  Me..  Bernard  Lowell.  Norway.  Me. 

Donald  Orey  Lowry.  Falmouth,  Me..  Lois 
Lowry.  Falmouth.  Me..  Jon  A.  Lund.  Augusta. 
Me.,  Cassandra  M.  Lutts,  Klttery  Point.  Me.. 
Guy  Lyons,  South  Windham.  Me..  Elizabeth 
Mabrand.  Portland.  Me..  Mrs.  Ian  Maclnnes. 
Bangor.  Me  .  Jeff  McDougal.  Portland.  Me.. 
Norma  MacDougal.  Portland.  Me..  Donald 
Mackay.  Portland.  Me. 

Mary  A.  MacKay.  Springvale.  Me.,  Selma 
Mackle.  Hlngham.  Mass..  Wade  Mackle.  Hlng- 
ham. Mass..  Frank  MacKinnon.  Topsham. 
Me..  Mary  MacKinnon.  Topsham.  Me..  Bonnie 
MacLean.  Bangor.  Me..  Mark  MacLean.  Port- 
land. Me..  Nancy  MacLean.  Lewlstown.  Me.. 
NeU  MacLean.  Bangor.  Me..  WUUam  C.  Mad- 
den. Watervllle.  Me. 

L.  A.  R.  Maher.  Blddeford  Pool.  Me  .  Hugh 
MacMahon.  Falmouth.  Me..  Thomas  M.  Mal- 
ley.  Orono.  Me..  Jane  H.  Malme.  Hlngham. 
Mass..  Jean  Manglnl.  Falmouth.  Me..  Wini- 
fred Mann.  Southwest  Harbor.  Me..  Judith  A. 
Marden.  Mlnot.  Me..  James  Markoo.  Jr..  Els- 
worth.  Me..  Joan  Marks.  Watervllle.  Me.. 
Staphen  R.  Marks.  Watervllle.  Me. 

Katharine  F.  Marshall.  Bangcw.  Me..  Ken 
Marshall.  Portland.  Me..  Rita  Martin.  Lewis- 
ton.  Me..  Robert  L.  Martin.  Farmlngton.  Me., 
Lmda  Martoochlo,  Lewlston,  Me.,  Harriet 
Matthews,  WatervlUe,  Me.,  M.  K.  Matzfn. 
Lewlston.  Me.,  Wayne  A.  Mayo,  Brunswick, 
Me. 
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Florence  McAllster,  Lewlsiton.  Me.,  M.  P. 
McArdle  rv.  Mt.  Vernon.  Me..  F.  J.  McCarthy. 
Jr..  Portland.  Me..  Suzanne  McCarthy,  Cam- 
den,   Me.,    Barbara    McCleave,    Orono,    Me.. 


James  McCleave.  Orono,  Me.,  Joe  P.  McClur- 
ken  Croton,  N.Y..  A.  P.  McCoy,  South  Port- 
land, Me..  Margaret  K.  McDonald,  Boothbay, 

Me. 

Paul  MacDonald,  Boothday,  Me..  Martha 
R  McDowell,  Orono.  Me.,  Philip  E.  McDowell, 
Orono  Me..  C.  Douglas,  McGee.  South  Free- 
port.  Me..  Douglas  R.  McGee.  South  Free- 
port  Me.,  Lawrence  McGee,  Northeast  Har- 
bor,'Me.,  Marcla  McGee,  Northeast  Harbor, 
Me,  Mary  B.  McOee,  South  Preeport,  Me. 

Roae  A.  McGee,  South  Freeport.  Me.,  Pa- 
txicia  McGllUcuddy.  Houlton.  Me..  J.  H.  Mc- 
Grath  Sr.,  Brunswick.  Me..  Daniel  E.  McGull- 
len.  South  Windham.  Me..  Gregory  H.  Mc- 
Intyre.  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  Robert  Mclntyre. 
Gorham,  Me..  A.  McKeen.  Harrison.  Me  .  A.  O. 
McKeen.  Wlnterport,  Me..  E.  P.  McKcen. 
Wlnterport.  Me.,  Nicholas  J.  McKenney,  S. 
Windham,  Me.  ,,  ^.^ 

Gael  McKlbben.  Portland.  Me.,  R.  McKlb- 
ben  Portland,  Me..  G.  McKruger.  S.  Harps- 
weU.  Me..  Lynn  McMillan,  Woodcllff  Lake, 
N.  J..  Winnie  McMorrow,  Poland  Spring,  Me., 
Katharine  McNear.  Leeda.  Me..  Nancy  Mc- 
Nlnch,  Portland.  Me..  Jerry  McNlnch.  Port- 
land, Me.,  Bruce  W.  McQiiald.  Dover,  VS., 
Mrs.  Bruce  McQu&ld.  Dover,  N.  H. 

Margaret  McQuald,  N.  Edgecomb.  Me., 
Frank  McQuald,  N.  Edgecomb,  Me..  Robert  K. 
McWllUam,  Lewlston,  Me.,  Abbott  Meader. 
Oakland,  Me..  Nancy  Meader.  Oakland,  Me., 
John  Medelra,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Robert  Mer- 
chant. Lincoln  Center,  Me.,  Kurtls  Meredith, 
Portland.  Me.,  Gary  Merrill,  Falmouth  Fope- 
slde.  Me..  Jerry  M.  MerrUl.  Cape  Elizabeth. 

Me. 

Francis  S.  Merrltt,  Deer  Isle,  Me..  PrlsciUa 
H.  Merrltt.  Deer  Isle.  Me..  George  D.  Meslrtu, 
Watervllle.  Me.  Janet  Mlchaud.  South  Port- 
land. Me..  Herman  Mlchelson.  Westport.  Me., 
Naomi  Mlchelson,  Westport,  Me.,  Antoinette 
J.  Mike.  Portland.  Me..  Henry  N.  Mllbum. 
Falmouth  Foreslde,  Me.,  Christine  R.  MUlar, 
Portland,  Me  ,  Elinor  MUler,  Watervllle,  Me., 
Eva  M.  Miller,  Portland,  Me.,  Florence  Mil- 
ler. Orrlngton,  Me.,  Lewis  Miller,  Rosllndale, 
Mass.,  Waldo  B.  Miller,  Orrlngton,  Me.,  Grace 
Mills,  Auburn.  Me..  Edward  Minister.  Bruns- 
wick. Me..  Krlstlna  Minister,  Brunswick. 
Me  ,  Paul  R.  Mlnton,  Cumberland  Ctr.  Me., 
Sally  W.  Mlnton,  Cumberland  Ctr.  Me., 
Joanle  Mitchell.  Lewlston.  Me. 

Michael  Moffat.  Freedom.  Me..  Rhla  Moffat. 
Freedom.  Me..  Richard  W.  Moll.  Brunswick, 
Me  ,  Anns  S.  Molloy,  Bucks  Harbor,  Me.,  Paul 
S  Mollov.  Bucks  Harbor,  Me. 

Bob  Moran.  Westbrook.  Me..  Frederick 
Morgan.  East  Blue  Hill.  Me..  Paula  Dletz 
Morgpn,  East  Blue  HUl.  Me..  Barbara  W. 
Morlarty.  Auburn.  Me..  Steve  Moriarty.  Au- 
burn. Me..  Suzanne  Morln.  Sanford.  Me..  Cas- 
sandra Moros.  Old  Town.  Me.,  J.  Moros,  Old 
Town,  Me..  Nancy  Morrell.  Brunswick.  Me.. 
Robert  Morrell.  Brunswick.  Me. 

James  T.  MorrU.  South  Eliot.  Me..  Sara  E. 
Morris,  South  Eliot.  Me..  K.  M.  Morrison.  Mll- 
llnocket.  Me..  Robert  J.  Morrison.  Old  Or- 
chard B.  Me..  Helen  1.  Morse.  Waterford.  Me.. 
Marian  L.  Morse.  Falmouth.  Me.,  Susan 
Morse,  New  Gloucester,  Me..  Wilson  Morse, 
Waterford,  Me..  Thomas  F.  Moser,  New 
Gloucester,  Me.,  Larry  Moskow^ltz,  Scarboro, 
Me 

DenzU  Mosteller,  Eliot.  Me..  Wlllard  R. 
Moulton.  Sebago  Lake,  Me..  HalUe  Muldoon. 
Portland,  Me.,  S.  Muldoon.  Portland.  Me., 
Mara  L.  Mulligan.  Sheepscott.  Me..  Tom  Mun- 
son.  Watervllle.  Me..  Ralph  Murdock.  Norway. 
Me  Constance  Miuray.  Cape  Elizabeth.  Me.. 
Jerry  R.  Murray.  Orono.  Me.,  Peter  Murray, 
Lewlston.  Me. 

Susan  Murray,  Orono,  Me.,  Stephen  Muskle, 
Orono,  Me.,  Robert  J,  Muzzy,  Portland.  Me.. 
Jerome  Nadelhaft.  Bangor.  Me..  Ruth  Nadel- 
haft.  Bangor.  Me..  Carol  A.  Nason.  Portland. 
Ue.  Helen  Nearlng.  Harborslde.  Me.,  Scott 
Nearlng,  Harborslde,  Me.,  John  W.  Nefl, 
Orono,  Me.,  Bruce  Nelson.  East  Boothbay,  Me. 
David  Nelson,  Lewlston,  Me.,  Jack  Nelson, 
Spruce  Head,  Me..  Jean  Nelson.  East  Booth- 


bay.  Me..  Margaret  Nelson,  Spruce  Head,  Me., 
MUdred  Nelson,  Portland.  Me..  Pauline  Nel- 
son. Brunswick.  Me..  Selma  Nelson,  Lewlston, 
Mo.,  Stephen  C.  Nelaon,  Lewl«ton,  Me., 
Thomas  F.  Nemec,  Chicago,  111..  PhlUp  Nesblt, 
Orono.  Me. 

Mrs  Philip  Nesblt.  Orono.  Me..  David  Neu- 
feld.  Spring  VaUey.  N.Y..  Grace  Nevena, 
Damarlscotta.  Me.,  Irene  Nevers,  Norway.  Me.. 
Janice  Nichols.  Auburn,  Me. 

Susan  D.  Nichols,  Bar  Harbor,  Me..  Mary 
L.  Niles.  Hlngham,  Mass..  Unda  H.  Nixon, 
Orono.  Me..  John  O.  Noble.  Jr..  Stillwater. 
Me  Diane  K.  Nolan.  Portland.  Me.,  Jeri 
NorrlB,  Lewlston,  Me..  Caroline  B.  Norwood, 
Tenants  Har.,  Me.,  Ronald  N.  Nowell,  York 
Beach,  Me.,  Jacqueline  Nowell,  York  Beach. 
Me  ,  Anne  Noyes,  Portland.  Me. 

Ted.  Noyes.  Portland,  Me.,  M.  Nuernberger, 
York.  Me.,  Tyrone  Nugent,  Camden,  Me.. 
Elizabeth  J.  Nute,  Rockland,  Me..  Margaret 
K  O'Brien,  Watervllle,  Me.,  Ryszard  Obucho- 
wlcz,  Brighton,  Maas.,  Tom  OTtonneU,  West- 
brook.  Me..  T.  E.  O-Flaherty.  Jr..  Fortunes 
Rocks.  Phyllis  Ogrodnik.  Lewlston,  Me..  O. 
Jerry  Oleson,  North  Brldgton,  Me. 

Patricia  Oliver.  Brunswick.  Me.,  Randy 
O'Neal,  LewUton.  Me.,  Tomas  M.  O'Nell, 
Portland.  Me..  Ivan  C.  Orcutt.  Sheepscott, 
Me.,  Laura  L.  Orcutt,  Sheepscott,  Me.,  Martha 
O-Shea,  Lewlston,  Me.,  David  O.  Ostrom.  Port- 
land Me.,  Candace  Otterson.  Harrison,  Me.. 
Mark  Otterson.  Harrison,  Me..  Lynne  Page. 
Lewlston,  Me. 

Sheila  Paine.  Seal  Cove,  Me.,  Joanne  E. 
Painter,  Portland.  Me.,  John  W.  Painter. 
Portland,  Me.,  Stephen  Palmer,  Portland,  Me., 
Fred  J.  Parent,  Lewlston,  Me.,  Maxene  L. 
Parent.  Lewlston.  Me.,  Pamela  L.  Parent, 
Lewlston.  Me.,  Dorothy  Parker,  Lewlston, 
Me.,  Luclnda  R.  Parker,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me., 
Jennie  M.  Parkinson,  Camden,  Me. 

Unda  Parlln,  Pramlngham,  Mass.,  Maurice 
G.  Parlln,  Jefferson,  Me.,  Scott  Parlln,  North 
Berwick,  Me.,  Grace  Passano,  Staten  Island, 
NY.,  Frederick  W.  Patch.  Kennebunk,  Me.. 
Ann  S.  Paul.  S:  Windham,  Me.,  Joseph  Pav- 
Une,  Portland,  Me.,  Bradford  C.  Payne,  South- 
west Harbor.  Me..  Amy  Payson.  South  Thom- 
aston.  Me..  Harold  C.  Payson.  Falmouth.  Me. 
Harold  H.  Payson,  South  Thomaston.  Me.. 
Jim  Payson,  Portland,  Me.,  WUUam  A.  Pea- 
body,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Pamela  Pearson,  Po- 
land Spring.  Me..  Howard  F.  Peckworth, 
Richmond.  Me. 

Mrs.  Howard  F.  Peckworth.  Richmond.  Me.. 
Ellen  Pelrce.  Searsport.  Me..  Karen  Pelrce. 
Searsport.  Me..  Constance  Pelrce,  Klttery 
Point,  Me.,  Victor  J.  Palosl,  Jr  ,  Portland,  Me., 
OUver  H.  P.  Pepper,  Somesvllle,  Me..  Pamela 
Pepper.  Somesvllle.  Me..  Sue  Perclval.  Orono. 
Me..  Paul  Perez.  Vassalboro,  Me..  Mrs.  Paul 
Perez,  Vassalboro.  Me. 

Beatrice  Perkins.  Portland,  Me.,  June  P. 
Perkins.  Springvale,  Me.,  Arthur  R.  Perrln, 
Jr..  So.  Windham,  Me.,  Chris  Perrln,  So. 
Windham,  Me.,  Janet  Perrln.  So.  Windham. 
Me..  MaldU  Perrin.  So.  Windham,  Me..  Mazle 
Perry,  Uvermore  Falls,  Me..  Rita  Perry.  Klt- 
tery Point.  Me..  Stephen  M.  Perry.  Augusta. 
Me..  Ted.  Perry.  Uvermore  Palls.  Me. 

Tom  Perry.  Portland.  Me.,  Charles  A.  D. 
Peters.  Portland,  Me.,  Carl  Petersen,  Gorham. 
Me..  Mrs.  Carl  Peterson,  Gorham,  Me.,  Don- 
ald W.  Peterson,  Portland,  Me.,  Jane  L.  Peter- 
son, Portland.  Me..  Charlene  B.  Petrucelll. 
Cape  Ellz..  Me.,  Gerald  P.  Petrucelll,  Cape 
Ellz..  Me.,  Paul  H  Pfelffer,  Watervllle,  Me.. 
Valerie  O.  Pfelffer,  WatervlUe,  Me. 

Gregory  Phelan,  Brunswick,  Me..  Leona 
Phelan.  Brunswick.  Me..  Harriet  Phllbrick. 
York.  Me..  Margaret  D.  Phllbrick.  Falmouth. 
Me  .  Richard  Phllbrick,  York,  Me.,  Bob  PhU- 
brook,  Portland,  Me.,  Vandra  Phllbrook,  Port- 
land, Me.,  Augustus  D.  PhlUlps,  No.  East 
Harb.,  Me.,  Mary  PhlUlps,  N.  E.  Harbor,  Me.. 
John  Phllscn,  Watervllle,  Me. 

John  W.  Pickering,  Orono,  Me.,  Marysue 
Pickering,  Orono,  Me.,  Ferrar  R.  Pierce, 
Springvale,  Me.,  D.  C.  Plerson,  Manchester. 
Conn.,   Kaine   Pilralnen.   South   Paris.   Me.. 
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Richard  W.  Plnansky,  Portland,  Me.,  Duane 
Plnkham,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  Walter  N. 
Plaut.  Jr..  Brunswick.  Me.,  David  PUmpton, 
Cape  Elizabeth.  Me..  Paul  Polkonen,  East  Wa- 
terford. Me.  „  ,„,  ,  .. 
A  Ploks,  Westport.  Me.,  Janice  P.  Plunkett. 
So  Portland,  Me..  Adrian  E.  Pols.  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Edward  Pols,  Brxinswlck.  Me.,  Eileen 
Pols,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Terrtll  PoUman,  Wlckenburgla.  Ariz., 
PauUne  N.  Polstein.  Augusta,  Me..  Anne  ^ni- 
roy,  Hancock,  Me.,  Bdrls  Porter,  Buckfield. 
Me  Frances  E.  Porter,  Buckfield.  Me..  Arnold 
Potter.  Portland,  Me..  Dale  Potter.  Portland. 
Me  Esther  E.  Prosser.  Falmouth.  Me..  Gerta 
Prosser.  Camden.  Me..  WUUam  H.  Prosser. 
Camden.  Me. 

William  R.  Prosser,  Falmouth.  Me..  Clar- 
ence M.  Purington,  Brunswick,  Me..  Ruth 
Putnam.  Klttery  Point.  Me..  Marjorie  Marsh 
Qulgg.  Bangor.  Me..  Paul  H.  Qulgg.  Bangor. 
Me  Marlls  Qulmby.  Portland,  Me..  Lin 
Raf'use,  Crono,  Me..  Lucy  E.  Ragan.  Uver- 
more Falls,  Me.,  Lawrence  Rakovan,  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  G.  Rand,  Portland,  Me. 

John  A.  Rand,  Lewlston,  Me.,  Thelma  Rand, 
Portland,  Me.,  Carrie  H.  Rane,  Bangor,  Me.. 
Helen  M.  Ranlett,  Bangor,  Me.,  L.  Pellx 
Ranlett,  Bangor,  Me.,  Prances  Ray.  Auburn 
Me .  Helen  W.  Ray,  Cape  Elizabeth.  Me., 
Roger  R.  Ray.  Cape  Elizabeth.  Me..  Helen  E. 
Rayer.  Cushlng.  Me..  Ronald  J.  Rayer.  Cush- 

lust  M6. 

David  Rayfield,  Defiance,  Ohio.  Marilyn 
Rayfleld,  Defiance.  Ohio,  Cheryl  RMd.  All- 
ston,  Mass.,  Pat  Reardon,  Yarmouth,  Me., 
Preeland  Record,  Norway.  Me..  James  Red- 
vrtne  Brunswick,  Me.,  Andrew  Relcher. 
Brunswick.  Me..  Walter  Reltz.  Brunswick,  Me.. 
Fred   Reus,    Bronx.   N.Y..    Glnny    Remelka. 

Lewlston,  Me. 
A  Charles  Remmel.  Portland,  Me,  Kathleen 

Remmel,  Portland,  Me.,  Emily  Renaud,  lewls- 
ton. Me.,  Abby  Rich,  Hampden,  Me.,  Gary 
Rich,  Hampden,  Me.,  Daniel  J.  Richard,  Cam- 
den. Me..  Margaret  Richard.  Orono.  Me.,  P. 
Richards,  Lewlston,  Me..  Mary  T.  Richards, 
East  Sullivan,  Me..  VirgUUa  Richardson. 
Scarboro,  Me. 

Selah  Richmond,  So.  Portland.  Me.,  Unda 
Ridley.  Topsham,  Me.,  Anne  Rleder,  Piwtland, 
Me.,  Ann  S.  RUey.  Brunswick,  Me.,  EUen  RUey. 

CarUflle,  Pa.  .^...^ 

Joanna  RUey.  Brunswick,  Me.,  Matthew 
RUey,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Loretta  A.  RltUe. 
Brunswick,  Me..  Robert  H.  Rlttle,  Brunswick. 
Me.  Frances  K.  Hitter.  Lewlston,  Me..  Paul 
Roach.  Bangor.  Me..  Jeanne  Robblns,  Mach- 
las.  Me.,  Bruce  Roberts,  So.  Portland.  M«., 
Bruce  W.  Roberts.  Wlnterport.  M©.,  Ifcs. 
Bruce  W.  Roberts.  Wlnterport.  Me. 

James  Roberts.  Portland.  MS..  Ruth  Rob- 
erta, So.  Portland,  Me.,  Carol  Roblnaon, 
Hlngham,  Mass..  Marian  Robinson,  Warren, 
Me.  Regina  Rodrlgue.  Watervllle,  Me.,  Roger 
Rodrlgue,  WatervUle,  Me.,  David  P.  Rogers, 
Lewlston,  Me..  Olivia  Rogers,  Portland,  Me.. 
Karen  Rohnbaohen.  Princeton  Jet.,  NJ., 
John  Romanyshyn,  Portland,  Me. 

Annie  Romanyshyn.  Portland,  Me.,  James 
J  Bonan.  Blddeford  Pool.  Me.,  PauUne  Root, 
Brunswick,  Me.,  Robert  D.  Rosenbaum,  Lew- 
lston, Me..  MarvUi  Rosenblum,  East  Booth- 
bay.  Me..  Jack  C.  Roeo.  Tampa.  Pla..  David 
B  Roth.  Vlnalhaven,  Me.,  Lucy  Roth.  Vlnal- 
haven, Me.,  Helen  S.  Rowe.  Springvale.  Me.. 
Margaret  Rowe,  Sebago  Lake,  Me 

Deborah  Roy.  Lewlston.  Me..  Rick  Rudolph. 
Springvale.  Me..  Dexter  Rumsey.  East  Booth- 
bay  Me..  Kathryn  Eumsey.  East  Boothbay. 
Me  '  Roger  Rush.  So.  Portland.  Me..  EUzabeth 
S  RusseU.  Bar  Harbor.  Me.,  Bette  Saleebey, 
BangOT.  Me..  Michael  Saleebey,  Bangor,  Me., 
Donna  Salisbury,  Steuben,  Me.,  Christopher 
B.  Sample,  Boothbay  Harb.,  Me. 

Shirley  Sampson.  Portland,  Me.,  Armand 
J.  Samson,  Lewlston,  Me..  Steve  Sanders, 
Gardner,  Me.,  El  win  M.  Saplel,  Bangor,  Me.. 
J  Sardone,  Columbia,  Conn..  L.  Sargent,  Ke- 
zar FaUs.  Me.,  Richard  Sargent,  Bangor.  Me.. 
Hugh  C.  Saunders.  South  Freeport.  Me.. 
KatharUie  L.  Savage.  Northeast  Harbor,  Me., 
Rid^ard  M.  Savage.  Northeast  Harbor.  Me. 


J.  E.  Sawyer,  Augusta.  Me..  Timothy  J. 
Sayh,  Portland.  Me..  Carole  Scannel,  Lewis- 
ton  Me..  WUUam  Scarlett.  Castlne,  Me.. 
Eberhard  W.  Schmidt,  North  Edgecomb,  Me. 
Loraine  B.  Schmidt,  N.  Edgecomb.  Me., 
Mrs.  Elliott  Schwartz,  Briinswick,  Me.,  AUce 
Seaward,  Klttery  Point,  Me..  Cheryl  Seaward, 
Levrtston.  Me..  J.  L.  Seeley,  North  Berwick, 
Me..  Suzanne  Selig,  Orono.  Me.,  Gladys  Set- 
ford.  Mlnot,  Me.,  Betsey  Shaffer.  Bangor.  Me.. 
Jonathan  Sharlln.  Springvale,  Me..  Louise 
Sharp,  Camden,  Me. 

Kip  Shaw.  Athol.  Mass..  Charlene  R.  Shep- 
ard,  Ellsworth.  Me..  L.  A.  Sheridan.  Newport, 
Me..  Paul  Sheridan.  Mattapan.  Mass.,  Pierre 
SheveneU.  Portland.  Me..  Stell  Shevls.  Cam- 
den. Me..  W.  A.  Shevls,  Camden,  Me.,  Richard 
Shlppee,  WatervUle,  Me.,  Bruce  E.  Shotland. 
HoiUton,  Me..  Clarice  Shiur,  Portland.  Me. 

Freda  P.  Signer.  Camden.  Me.,  Leah  Siebert, 
Springvale.  Me.,  AUan  J.  SUberger.  Bruna- 
wick.  Me.,  John  W.  Sims,  Camden,  Me.,  Haeel 
Sinclair.  Klttery  Point,  Me..  Arthur  Skop, 
Kennebunkport.  Me.,  Dorothy  Small.  Port- 
land, Me.,  Ruth  SmaU,  Lewlston,  Me.,  Mary- 
Leigh  Smart,  OgunqiUt,  Me..  AnUa  Smith. 
Watervllle,  Me., 

Anna  Smith.  Leeds.  Me..  Barbara  H.  Smith. 
Augusta.  Me..  Bruce  Smith.  Leeds.  Me.,  Eliz- 
abeth P.  Smith,  Houlton,  Me.,  Gary  Smith. 
Augusta,  Me.,  Gary  V.  Smith,  Houlton,  Me., 
Louise  S.  Smith,  WatervUle,  Me..  Roy  R. 
Smith.  Norway.  Me.,  Susan  Smith.  Swans 
Island,  Me,.  Teresa  Smith,  Gray.  Me.. 

Rhoda  C.  SneU.  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  GaU  D. 
Snow,  Freeport,  Me.,  Nancy  Lee  Snow.  Fal- 
mouth, Me..  Robert  P.  Snow,  Freeport.  Me., 
Mary  E.  Snyder.  Orono,  Me.,  Monica  H.  Sny- 
der, Klttery,  Ma..  Virginia  A.  Snyder,  Sabat- 
tu8.  Me.,  WUllam  H.  Snyder.  Klttery.  Me.. 
John  Sobel,  RockvUle  Centre.  N.Y..  Barbara 
Sommer.  Cunberland  Pores..  Me. 

CaroUne  Southall,  Yarmouth,  Me..  Brad- 
ford Spear,  Levrtston,  Me.,  Hilda  Spencer, 
Belfast,  Me.,  Anne  Sperry.  Newcastle,  Me., 
Herbert  S.  Sperry,  Newcastle.  Me. 

Barbara  J.  Splegelbtirg,  E.  Vassalboro,  Me., 
Bruce  Splegelburg,  E.  Vassalboro,  Me.,  La  Rue 
Splker,  Southeast  Harbor,  Me.,  Marjorie 
Spock.  East  Sulllvaif,- Me.,  Rnsaell  Sprague, 
West  Baldwin,  Me..  P.  N.  Springsteel.  Bruns- 
wick, Me..  Karen  Springsteel.  Brunswick,  Me., 
A.  Stalres,  Lewlston.  Me.,  A.  H.  Stanley, 
Southwest  Harbor,  Me.,  Elizabeth  Stanley. 
South  China,  Me. 

Lvda  M.  Stanley,  Northeast  Harbor,  Me., 
Woodbury  A,  Stanley.  Northeast  Harbor.  Me.. 
Charles  C.  Staples.  Springvale,  Me..  Bessie 
A  Staples.  Springvale,  Me.,  Claire  Staples, 
Orono,  Me.,  T.  S.  Staples,  Orono,  Me.,  An- 
drej  Starkls,  WatervUle,  Me.,  Cody  Stearns, 
Preeport.  Me.,  L.  C.  Steams,  Preeport,  Me., 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Steams,  Freeport.  Me. 

Robert  A  Stebbens.  King  of  Prussia,  Pa., 
Caroline  Stelnman.  Portland,  Me.,  R.  8t«ln- 
man,  Ftortland.  Me.,  Rlohard  Stem,  New 
York,  N.T..  David  O.  Stevens.  Bangor,  Me.. 
WUllam  Stevenson.  WatervUle.  Me..  Arlene 
R.  Steward.  Norway,  Me.,  Elliott  Steward, 
Norway.  Me..  D.  L.  Stofle.  Sebasoo  Estates, 
Me..  James  W.  Stone.  Orono,  Me. 

J.  Stone.  Norway,  Me..  Marcla  Stcne.  Orono. 
Me..  T.  H.  Stone.  Norway.  Me..  Jean  Streeter, 
Lewlston,  Me.,  Ashley  Streetman,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Barbara  Streetman,  Brunswick,  Me., 
L.  N.  Stuart.  Newport.  Me..  MicheUe  Stuckey, 
Portland,  Me.,  Susan  Stump,  Thomaston, 
Me..  Carol  W.  SiUtor.  Raymond.  Me. 

John  H.  StUtor,  Jr..  Raymond,  Me.,  Mary 
Sullivan,  Camden,  Me.,  J.  L.  Sweet.  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  Nancy  Syme,  Camden.  Me..  Grace 
Tagllabue.  Lewlston.  Me..  John  Tagllabue, 
Lewlston,  Me.,  J.  Talbot,  Northeast  Harbor, 
Me.,  Luclnda  Talbot,  Northeast  Harbor.  Me.. 
Tim  Talbot.  Portland,  Me..  D.  TaUey,  Nor- 
way, Me. 

Phyllis  R.  TaUey,  Orono,  Me.,  Samuel  Tal- 

iey.   Orono.   Me..   Edward    Tansey.   Fairfield. 

Me.,  Richard  E.  Tauck,  Bar  MlUs,  Me..  Nancy 

TavelU,  Lewlston,  Me. 

Unda  Bufano,  ^an  Francisco,  Cal.,  Clyde 


Greenfield  Cooper.  San  Francisco.  Cal..  Carol 
Cravens.  San  Francisco,  Cal..  Jane  Edgenton, 
Oakland.  Cal..  Julia  Ellis,  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
Christie  Etoklm,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Judith 
Halstead,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Anne  Irving. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Christopher  Jackson.  San 
Francisco,  Cal..  Edith  Jones.  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Barbara  Kane,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Angela 
Uttlefield,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Anna  Love. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Luana  Meacham,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Susan  E.  MUler,  Oakland. 
Cal..  David  H.  MUtstone,  San  Francisco,  CaL, 
Anne  lAse  MltcheU,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Etar- 
riet  T.  Parsons,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Susan 
Porterfield,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  Thelma 
Prlchard,  Greenbrae,  Cal. 

James  Ramsey,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  Vir- 
ginia Rlggs,  San  Bruno.  Cal..  Elizabeth  W. 
Rogers,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Luella  K.  Sawyer, 
Mill  Valley.  Cal..  J.  D.  Schaa,  San  Francisco. 
Cal..  Ada  E.  Schwartz.  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
Janet  M.  Stake,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Elizabeth 
TaylOT.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Eugene  E.  Taylor, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Thomas  R.  Vandenburgh. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Colbum  S.  WUbur.  Palo  Alto.  Cal.,  Earl  H. 
Taylor.  Brunswick.  Me.,  R.  Taylor.  Northeast 
Harbor.  Me.,  Stephen  Taylor,  OgxmqtUt,  Me.. 
J.  Temple.  WUUamantlc,  Conn.,  Janet  R.  Ten- 
Broeck,  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Marion  Tenney, 
Uvermore  Palls,  Me.,  Harold  D.  Thaler,  East 
Lansing.  Mich..  Dorothy  Thaxter,  Klttery 
Point,  Bi«e.,  Rosamond  Thaxter,  Klttery  Point, 
Me.  „ 

Ann  Theberge,  Lewlston,  Me..  Oorice  w. 
Therrien,  Blddeford,  Me.,  Ernest  R.  Therrien, 
Blddeford,  Me.,  Paul  B.  Therrien,  Portland, 
Me.,  Roy  ThibeatUt,  Norway,  Me..  Stephen 
ThlbeatUt,  Lewlston,  Me.,  PhUip  Thlbodeau, 
Orono,  Me.,  Doris  Thomas,  UncolnvlUe,  Me.. 
Ethel  Thomas,  Northeast  Harbor,  Me.,  Joseph 
B.  Thomas  rV,  Northeast  Harbor,  Me. 

RaliA  Thomas,  Norway,  Me.,  Dorothy  E. 
ThombB.  Standlsh,  Me..  Etoreen  Thompson. 
Portland,  Me.,  Helen  Thompson,  North  Jones- 
port,  Me.,  Jeffrey  Thompson,  Sea  CUfT,  N.Y. 

A.  Thurston.  Norway.  Me.,  Lois  M.  Thurs- 
ton., Wiscasset,  Me.,  Dana  F.  Thurlow,  Bruns- 
wick. Me.,  Harold  Thurlow,  Bangor,  Me.. 
Theresa  Thurlow,  Bangor,  Me.,  WUllam 
Thurlow.  Brunswick,  Me..  Sherry  Thyng. 
Waterboro,  Me.,  SheUa  Tlbbetts,  R«idviU». 
Me.,  Jim  "nerasy,  Portland,  Me.,  Joel  TlBey, 
Orono,  Me. 

Lura  Titcomb,  Augiista,  Me.,  C.  Toal,  Port- 
land. Me.,  Elizabeth  C.  Todrank,  Watervllle, 
Me.,  Mildred  Tonge,  Gardiner,  Me.,  John  O. 
Toner,  South  PorUand,  Me.,  Hazel  D.  Town. 
Peaks  Island,  Me.,  Peter  Towne,  Norway,  Me.. 
David  E.  Tratster,  WatervlUe.  Me.,  Donald  E. 
Trammel.  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Claudia  Tread- 
weU,  West  Buxton,  Me. 

David  Trider,  Leeds.  Me.,  Nancy  L.  Trider. 
Leeds.  Me.,  E.  L.  Tripp,  Newport,  Me..  Karen 
True.  Bangor,  Me.,  James  D.  Tuck,  Boston. 
Mass..  Gerard  M.  J.  Tucker,  Lewlston,  Me.. 
Joanne  Tulonen,  Lewlston.  Me..  B.  Twitchell. 
Auburn.  Me.,  Terry  Lee  Vance,  Portland,  Me.. 
Karen  L.  Van  Pelt,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

Maureen  Vaughan,  WatervlUe.  Me..  Merle 
B.  Velgle,  Yarmouth,  Me..  SheUa  VerrtU. 
Manchester,  Me.,  Virginia  VerriU,  Springvale. 
Me.,  Barbara  S.  Vlckers,  Portland,  Me.,  Dennis 
Vlckers,  Portland,  Me.,  Fred  D.  Voelker,  Jr.. 
Ellsworth.  Me.,  Almee  Von  Huene,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Charles  E.  Wadsworth.  Cranberry  Isles, 
Me.,  Jean  G.  Wadsworth.  Cranberry  Isles,  Me. 
Diane  E.  Walas,  Bangor,  Me.,  John  A.  Wales, 
Bangor,  Me.,  W.  Bennett  Walbridge,  Bruns- 
vrtck.  Me.,  Charlotte  M.  WaUter,  Falmouth 
Foreslde,  Me.,  Donna  Walker,  Aubtirn,  Me., 
K.  B.  Walker,  Falmouth  Foreslde,  Me..  Sally 
Walker,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  Thomas  8. 
Walker,  Melrose,  Mass.,  Pearle  A.  Wall,  Ten- 
ants Harbor.  Me.,  Michael  H.  Walsh.  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Sharon  J.  Walton.  Gray.  Me..  Ann  Ward, 

Lewlston,  Me.,  Karen  Ward,  Lewlston,  Me., 

Edith    N.    Ware,    Portland,    Me.,    Kathleen 

Washbum,  Orrtngton,  Me. 

Robert  Washburn,  Orrlngton.  Me.,  Rosa- 
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Itnd  Wasserman.  WatervlUe,  Mc.  Ann  Wat- 
son Marlon.  Mass..  Rlchanl  Watson.  Free- 
port  Me..  Herbert  Watson.  Norway.  Me..  Lea 
Watson.  Preeport.  Me  .  Sharon  Watson.  Pree- 
port  Me.,  Bobbye  N.  Weaver.  Orono.  Me., 
Donna  Webber.  WatervlUe.  Me..  Faye  Web- 
ber.  Portland.  Me. 

Charles  Webster,  Briinswlck.  Me..  Cnn 
Webster,  Brunswick.  Me..  Claire  Weeks,  Port- 
land. Me..  Paul  L.  Weeks.  Preque  Isle.  Me.. 
Beatrice  Wehmeyer.  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.. 
Robert  Wehmever,  Cape  Elizabeth.  Me.,  Eric 
M  Wels.  Brunswick.  Me..  Ted  Welssman,  Wa- 
tervlUe, Me..  W.  Harper  Welch,  Portland.  Me.. 
M.   Went  worth,   Kennebunkport.  Me. 

Stacy  H.  Wentworth,  Kennebunkport.  Me.. 
Elsa  West.  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me..  Martha  West. 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Me..  Robert  Q.  West,  LewU- 
ton.  Me..  Olnla  Da\1s  Wexler.  East  Sullivan. 
Me  Arthur  Wenster,  Orono.  Me..  Helen  L. 
Wheeler.  Portland.  Me..  Maryjane  White. 
Portland,  Me..  Jon  Whitman.  Palmouth,  Me.. 
Elsbeth  Whltten,  Bar  Harbor.  Me. 

Jane  Whltten.  Bar  Harbor.  Me.,  Penny 
Whltten.  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Don  Wiener.  Lew- 
iston.  Me..  Evelyn  W.  Wlesner.  Oxford.  Me^. 
KUa  H.  Wight.  Plttsfleld,  Me.,  Nelson  O. 
Wight  Plttsfleld.  Me.,  Florence  Wider,  Ash- 
vlUe  Me..  Paul  Wiley.  Brunswick,  Me..  Bar- 
bara L.  Wilkinson,  Portland.  Me..  Raymond 
B.  Anderson.  Bangor.  Me.  ,„  „ 

Andrew  Banning,  Bangor,  Me..  Clarice  m. 
Bowman.  Bangor,  Me..  Kenneth  C.  Brookes. 
Bangor.  Me..  Gary  Chamberlain.  Searsport. 
Me  Walter  L.  Cook.  Bangor.  Me..  CUfton  O. 
I>avLs.  Bangor,  Me..  L.  J.  Van  DurUn,  Bangor, 
Me..  Harold  Parkas,  Bangor,  Me..  Susan  c. 
Parkas,  Bangor,  Me. 

Laurel  Greenwood.  Bangor.  Me..  Windsor 
HaskeU.  Temple.  Me..  JiarshaU  B.  Hughes, 
Bangor,  Me  .  Michael  E.  Jones.  Bangor.  Me. 
Raiph  H.  Wilkinson,  Portland.  Me.,  Addrla 
I  WlUard,  Sanford.  Me..  George  S.  WUlard. 
^anford.  Me..  Helen  O.  WUllams,  D""^- 
cotta  Me..  Albert  E.  WUlls,  Oxford.  Me..  Ruth 
A.  WUUs.  Oxford,  Me.,  Bruce  waaon.  Lewis- 
ton.  Me.,  Dorothy  C.  Wilson,  Orono,  Me.  El- 
wto  L.  Wilson,  Orono,  Me.,  J.  R.  Wilson.  East 
Holden.  Me. 

Peter  Wilson,  Bninswlck,  Me.,  J<An  D. 
Wing  Lewlston,  Me.,  Mark  Wlnne,  Lewlston. 
Me  Delmar  Wise,  Houlton,  Me.,  Hope  Wise, 
Hoillton.  Me..  Jerry  J.  Wlsecamer,  Bangor. 
Me  Ronald  B.  Wlsecarner,  Bangor,  Me..  Ken- 
daU  Wltham.  East  SuUlvan.  Me..  Elaine 
Wltham.  East  SuUlvan.  Me.,  Frederick  B. 
Wolf,  Portland.  Me. 

Helen  J.  Wolfhagen,  Orono,  Me.,  Jamee  L. 
Wolfhagen.  Orono,  Me.,  Esther  E.  Wood.  Oor- 
>,>m  Me..  F.  R.  Wood,  acarboro.  Me..  Mat- 
thew A  Wood,  South  Portland.  Me..  Barbara 
C  Woodbury.  Portland.  Me..  Wendy  Wood- 
cock Lewlston.  Me..  Linda  Woodslde.  Water- 
vUle.'  Me..  Richard  J.  Wright.  Lewlston.  Me.. 
Robin  Wright.  Lewlston.  Me. 

Lydla  8.  Tauck.  De  Kalb.  lU..  Paul  Teargan*. 
New  York.  N.Y..  Bumham  Toung.  Camden. 
Me..  WUUam  C.  Toung.  Jr..  Sebasco  Estatee. 
Me.!  Marguerite  Yourcenar.  Northeast  Harbor. 
Me  R  Warwick  Zeamer.  Brunswick.  Me., 
Mai^k  D.  Zelchner.  Teaneck.  N.J..  Bernadlne  A. 
Zlemke.  Sprlngvale.  Me.,  Stephen  Jay  Zlm- 
mer,  Orono.  Me..  Lary  E.  Kalp.  Bangor.  Me., 
Saul  E.  Kate,  Bangor.  Me.,  Harold  Uoyd, 
Bansor  Me..  Evan  NeU  RelUy,  Bangor,  Me.. 
Dare  McLeod.  Bangor.  Me..  Keith  G.  Peterson. 
Bangor  Me.,  Evans  NeU  ReUly,  Bangor.  Me., 
Bradley  Ryant,  Bangor.  Me..  Sam  Sampson, 
Bangor,  Me.,  David  C.  StUlman.  Bangor,  Me 

Ansley  C.  Throckmorton,  Bangor.  Me.. 
George  R.  Tyson.  Bangor.  Me..  FrancU  C. 
UltKJh.  Bangor.  Me..  Dwlght  L.  Wilson.  Ban- 
gor. Me. 

Robert  B.  Maygerf.  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  Nancy 
M.  P  Bell.  Orono,  Me.,  PauU  P.  Alubn, 
PhUadelphla,  Pa..  Deborah  C.  Rathbmi. 
BftDKor.  Me..  Jay  P.  McCloakey,  Bangor.  Me.. 
^kM  Morgan,  Andover,  Mass..  WlUlam  A. 
Jot  KU«wortb.  Me..  Mary  Totm»n,  Topaham, 
Me .  We«toy  Gerry.  Unooln.  Me..  Kathleen 
Moura.  Bangeby,  Me. 
John  NlckleM.  Hampdm.  Me..  Boeemarle 


CampbeU.  Brewer,  Me.,  Wm.  Q.  Yerga  n, 
Brtdgewater,  Me.,  Katherlne  Laman.  Orono. 
Sandra  L.  Speaven,  Bangor,  Me.,  Betsy 
Spruce,  Mllford,  Me.,  Laurie  Melshelmer, 
PlattBburgh,  N.Y.,  James  A.  Simpson,  Fair- 
field, Me.,  Jo  Anne  Dauphlne.  Bangor,  Me.. 
Bernlce  M.  Singer.  Cape  Elizabeth.  Me., 
Daniel  Singer.  Cape  Elizabeth.  Me. 

Debbie  Wlncherysaw.  Friendship.  Me.. 
O.  M.  Palmer.  Jr..  Bangor.  Me..  Laurence  V. 
Hills,  Waldoboro.  Me..  Barbara  Abbey.  Orono. 
Me..  Karen  Manchester.  Orono.  Me..  John  A. 
Steenstra.  W.  Concord,  Mass..  Sharon  Parker, 
Fort  FaUfleld,  Me..  Franz  Martin,  Locke 
Mills,  Me..  E.  Lyle  Plynn.  Jr..  South  Portland, 
Me. 

Edward  H.  Reld.  Rockland.  Me..  Catherine 
Palmer.  Andover,  Mass.,  Roberta  Robinson. 
Northeast  Harbor.  Mass..  Ann  Nerrefleld, 
Seaford,  Me.,  Dan  Sergent.  Bangor,  Me.. 
Tom  Cassey.  No.  Anson.  Me.,  Rae  8.  Coaslns, 
North  Harbor,  Me.,  BUI  Eames.  Bethel,  Me.. 
Robert  Krummona,  Sidney,  Me..  Remlglns 
Jlmenas.  Port  Clyde,  Me..  John  Smith.  Platts- 
burgh,  N.Y..  Ormar  Hlnes,  Bnmswlck.  Me..  J. 
Entwlsth.  Owls  Head.  Me.,  J.  Brown,  Hamden, 
Conn.,  D.  Morgan.  Andover.  Mass..  Walter 
Bugaz.  Teaneck.  N.J. 

Joel  TlUey.  North  Haven,  Conn.;  Steve  R. 
Wheaton.  Bar  Harbor.  Me.;  CecU  N.  CoUlns. 
St.  Agatha.  Me.;  Louise  Chamberland. 
St.  Agatha.  Me.;  Dwlght  Hlnes.  Bangor, 
Me.;  Ontly  L.  Redzt,  Bangor,  Me.;  Roeemary 
Warren,  Reading,  Mass.:  Karen  J.  Edwards, 
Salem,  Mass.:  Allan  Rodway.  Portland,  Me.; 
Thomas  James.  NewcasUe.  Me.;  Jane  Rush, 
Houlton,  Me.;  Debbie  Lane,  Queens,  N.Y.; 
R  Bennett.  Bangor.  Me.;  Janice  Bailey,  Ban- 
gor, Me.:  Catherine  Henderson,  Mclean, 
Va.;  Carolyn  Thomson,  Byfleld.  Mass. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  for 
yielding  his  place  to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  for  the  expeditious  way 
in  which  he  moved  in  connection  with 
his  remarks. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  17711)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cooperative  Association  Act. 


AUTHORIZATION     OP    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

oum  or  BOSINX88 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
40  minutes. 


THE  ABM  AUTHORIZATION  DEBaTX 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  there  has  emerged  out  of  the 
seemingly  endless  technical  dispute  over 
Safeguard,  an  argximent  that  the  New 


York  Times  has  referred  to  as  "the  prin- 
cipal technical  argument  of  the  ABM 
opposition."  The  argument  I  have  in 
mind  is  one  that  many  Senators  will  rec- 
ognize immediately,  so  great  is  the  promi- 
nence it  has  been  given  by  the  opponents 
to  Safeguard  in  the  case  they  have  been 
trying  to  make  both  on  and  off  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
expression,  this  is  the  argument  that 
Safeguard,  even  if  it  functions  perfectly, 
offers  "negUgible  protection"  to  the  Min- 
uteman  force,  or  could  be  "easily  over- 
whelmed." or  at  most  offers  protection  to 
Minuteman  over  a  "very  narrow  band 
of  threats." 

This  argiunent  has  been  most  per- 
sistently advanced  by  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Panofsky.  A  recent  statement  Issued  by 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
along  with  a  supporting  chart,  embraced 
the  "negligible  protection"  view  and  was 
Joined  m  or  agreed  to  not  only  by  Dr. 
Panofsky  but  also  by  Jerome  Wiesner. 
Marvin  Goldberger.  Herbert  York,  and 
Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.  Dr.  George  Kistia- 
kowsky  has  associated  himself  with  the 
Panofsky  argument. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  so  many 
of  the  Senators  opposing  Safeguard  have 
accepted  at  face  value  one  form  or  an- 
other of  the  argument  made  by  this 
group  of  scientists. 

Now,  this  argument,  in  its  most  im- 
portant aspect,  is  a  strategic  argument, 
not  a  narrowly  technical  one,  and  should 
be  evaluated  in  those  terms.  I  received 
yesterday  from  a  very  distinguished 
group  of  men  with  long  professional  ex- 
perience in  the  national  security  area  a 
statement  which  definitively  refutes  the 
Panofsky  analysis  and  which  I  am  con- 
fident will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  signers  of  this  statement  are  well 
known  to  many  Senators;  they  are: 

Dr.  Albert  Wohlstetter.  university  pro- 
fessor, university  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Herzf eld.  physicist,  for- 
mer director,  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ccfcs  Afifcpcy. 

Dr.  Willard  Libby,  Nobel  Prize  winner 
in  chemistry,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Geophysics 
and  Planetary  Physics  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  William  G.  McMillan,  professor  of 
chonistry,  UCLA. 

I  bring  this  statement  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  because  I  believe  that  it 
clearly  demonstrates  the  strategic  fallacy 
on  which  the  "negligible  protection"  ar- 
gument rests. 

The  statement  reads  as  follows: 
Statement   on    the    Eitectiveness   or   the 

Safegvaro  ABM  System 
(By  Dr.  Albert  Wohlstetter,  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Herzfeld,  Dr.  WUlard  Llbby.  and  Dr.  WU- 
Uam O.  McMillan) 

The  statement  widely  publicized  by  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists  and  signed 
by  Drs.  Wlesner,  Panofsky.  Goldberger.  Sco- 
ville end  York  asserts  that  a  Safeguard  ABM 
that  worked  perfectly  would  nonetheless 
offer  negligible  protection.  They  suggested 
that  a  Soviet  ICBM  threat  large  enough  to 
destroy  the  Minuteman  force  not  protected 
by  Safeguard  need  only  grow  by  a  small 
percentage  to  destroy  the  Minuteman  force 
protected  by  Safeguard  and  that  Safeguard 
Is  therefore  effective  "only  over  a  very  narrow 
band  of  threats."  TtkiB  repeats  an  argument 
made  somewhat  more  specifically  by  Profes- 
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sor  Panofsky  last  year  and  in  the  following 
statement  this  year : 

"Let  us  assume  that  the  survival  of  300 
Mlnutemen  under  attack  would  constitute 
an  adequate  retaliatory  force  .  .  .  Without 
Safeguard  protection  the  Soviets  could 
achieve  this  result  with  700  Incoming  war- 
heads .  .  .  With  the  expanded  Safeguard 
now  before  this  Committee,  about  800  would 
do  the  Job." 

Professor  Sidney  DreU.  using  a  chart  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Panofsky.  repeated  these 
same  numerical  arguments  on  June  29,  1970 
(pp.  430,  544.  Hearings,  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control.  International  Law  and  Or- 
ganization of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations). According  to  The  New  York  Times 
this  Is  the  "principal  technical  argument  of 
the  ABM  opposition."  This  "principal  argu- 
ment" Is  based  on  several  fundamental 
errors. 

The  first — and  very  gross— error  Is  manifest 
In  the  statement  quoted  above  of  Professor 
Panofsky.  He  assumes  that  "the  survival  of 
300  Mlnutemen  under  attack  would  consti- 
tute an  adequate  retaliatory  force."  Yet  he 
also  assumes  that  the  objective  of  the  Rus- 
sian attack  Is  to  destroy  only  700  out  of  1,000 
BiClnuteman  missiles.  That  Is  to  say,  he  take* 
Of  the  Russian  goal  an  attack  that  would 
leave  us  with  an  adequate  retaliatory  force. 
It  Is  bard  to  Imagine  a  more  absurd  Soviet 
strategic  aim.  This  absurdity,  moreover.  Is 
central  to  the  result.  For,  as  common  sense 
would  suggest,  the  more  an  attack  alms  to 
accomplish,  the  larger  the  effort  the  attacker 
must  put  forward. 

A  moderately  sensible  Russian  adversary. 
If  he  attacks  at  all,  would  aim  at  destroying 
as  much  of  the  Minuteman  force  as  he  could; 
he  woiUd  vraoit  to  leave  surviving  no  more 
than.  say.  about  SO  Minuteman.  In  any  case, 
he  would  want  the  remainder  to  be  clearly 
"inadequate."  Without  the  extra  protection 
for  Minuteman  provided  by  Safeguard,  600 
SS-98,  In  the  mid  or  late  1970's,  with  the  ac- 
curacy, yield  and  number  of  MIRVs  per 
booster  projected  by  pre-Nlxon  as  weU  as 
post-Nlxon  Intelligence,  could  destroy  all  but 
about  50  Minuteman.  Safeguard  would  pre- 
vent the  Russians  from  achieving  that  objec- 
tive with  such  an  attack.  For  the  attacker  to 
assure,  in  the  face  of  Safeguard,  that  no  more 
than  50  Minuteman  mlssUes  survive — his  ob- 
jective— he  would  have  to  buy  some  800 
more  re-entry  vehicles  than  he  would  re- 
quire to  leave  300  of  the  protected  Minute- 
man  mlssUes  surviving — our  objective.  This 
800  Is  eight  times  as  many  as  the  number  so 
widely  circulated  by  the  opposition  to  the 
ABM. 

The  opposition's  estimate  of  100  re-entry 
vehicles  Is  wrong  even  at  the  Minuteman  300 
survival  level;  but  the  mistake  Is  to  take  300 
Minuteman  survivors  as  a  rational  Russian 
objective.  For  a  more  reasonable  attack  ob- 
jective, the  Russians  would  need  800  extra 
re-entry  vehicles  on  launchers.  Based  on  aU 
official  estimates  of  Russian  missile  costs, 
such  an  Increment  would  require  a  very  large 
extra  Investment — one  that  Is  far  from 
negligible. 

Second,  supposing  that  the  Russians  were 
to  contemplate  this  very  large  resovirce  ex- 
penditure, they  would  have  to  consider  the 
fact  that  the  defense  oould  coimter  It  at  a 
fraction  of  the  Soviet  offensive  cost — a  fifth 
or  less.  Detailed  supporting  calculations  for 
a  related  set  of  cases  were  presented  in  the 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  this  past  May  (pages  3402-3410). 
As  one  of  the  signers  of  this  statement  said 
In  those  hearings: 

"The  point  of  Safeg\iard  Phase  n  Is  that 
It  puts  the  United  States  In  a  position  to 
offset  any  Increment  In  the  Soviet  first-strike 
capablUty  against  Minuteman  and  to  do  this 
more  cheaply  than  the  Soviets  can  get  that 
Increment  In  their  offense.  If  we  clearly  In- 
dicate our  Intention  to  protect  Minuteman. 
we  may  discourage  them  from  continuing  to 
expand  their  offense  force.  We  Indicate  that 
we  value  our  second-strike  capablUty  at  least 


as  much  as  they  value  their  first-strike  c^a- 
bUlty.  Nothing  compels  them  to  get  a  first 
strike  capablUty.  The  SS-0  and  the  SS-11  are 
expensive;  increasing  their  number  involves 
a  serious  resource  expenditure  for  the  Rus- 
sians: Perhaps  worth  It  If  we  indicate  we 
have  no  Intention  of  protecting  Minuteman; 
not  worth  It  If  we  make  clear  we  Intend  to 
protect  It  and  ean  do  so  more  che&ply  than 
they  can  overcome  the  protection."  (p.  2273) 
As  alternatives  to  protecting  our  second- 
strike  force  with  Safeguard,  various  ABM 
critics  have  suggested : 

(a)  proliferating  Minuteman  mlssUee — 
though  this  would  Increase  our  first-strike 
c^>ablllty.  and  therefore,  unlike  the  Safe- 
guard defense  of  Minuteman,  provoke  a 
quantitative  arms  race; 

(b)  putting  our  SAC  botnbers  on  armed 
airborne  alert  though  this  would  increase 
the  llkeUhood  of  nuclear  accidents; 

(c)  adopting  a  poUcy  of  launching  all  our 
Minuteman  missiles  at  Russian  civilians  on 
the  basis  of  electromagnetic  indications — 
thus  recklessly  Increasing  the  probabUlty  not 
merely  of  a  nuclear  accident,  but  of  an  ac- 
cidental nuclear  holocaust;  and 

(d)  waiting  for  some  future.  hopefuUy 
better.  ABM  for  which  there  Is  as  yet  not 
even  a  system  definition. 

Their  estimates  of  the  costs,  effects,  and 
time  schedules  of  their  various  alternatives 
have  been  extremely  careless.  For  example, 
they  have  understated  the  unit  systems  cost 
of  Minuteman  by  a  factor  of  nearly  300%, 
and  air-alert  costs  by  400% .  Their  statements 
atwut  the  avallabUlty  of  alternatives  neglect 
all  realistic  oonsiderations  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  oomplete  the  system  defiiUtion.  ot>- 
taln  Congressional  authorization,  select  the 
contractor  and  sub-contractors,  acquire  land, 
oomplete  detailed  engineering  design,  pro- 
duction release,  equipment  procurement, 
construction.  instaUation,  tests  and  shake- 
down. 

ITielr  recently  repeated  statement  about 
the  number  of  Russian  re-entry  vehicles  re- 
quired to  oancel  the  effectlvenees  of  Safe- 
guard is  perhaps  the  most  far-fetched  and 
careless  of  all.  It  assumes  that  the  Russians. 
In  attacking  our  Minuteman  force,  would 
take  as  their  objective  the  preservation  of 
our  abiUty  to  retaliate  adequately. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  "absurd"  is  not  too 
strong  an  adjective  to  apply  to  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Soviets  would  launch 
a  first  strike  against  Minuteman  with  the 
intention  of  allowing  300  Minuteman 
missiles — adequate  for  our  retaliation — 
to  survive.  It  is  wholly  unwarranted  to 
assume  "that  the  Russians,  in  attacking 
our  Minuteman  force,  would  take  as  their 
objective  the  preservation  of  our  ability 
to  retaliate  adequately." 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Safeguard  appears 
to  buy  only  a  small  degree  of  protection 
for  the  Minuteman  force  if  one  makes 
this  wholly  unreasonable  assumption. 
The  fact  is  that  if  the  Soviets  were  pre- 
pared to  leave  oiu-  retaliatory  capability 
intact,  then  we  would  not  need  Safe- 
guard— nor  any  other  means  of  protec- 
tion, including  the  alternatives  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Panofsky  and  others. 

As  the  statement  I  have  just  read  dem- 
onstrates, without  this  unreasonable  as- 
sumption, the  "negligible  protection" 
arg\unent  collapses.  When  this  faulty  as- 
sumption is  replaced  by  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption about  the  minimum  Soviet  goal 
were  they  to  undertake  a  first  strike,  the 
importaoice  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem becomes  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  doubts  about  the 
effectlTeness  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem win  take  the  time  before  tomorrow's 


votes  to  study  the  statement  I  have  Just 
read  strt»nltted  by  Professor  Wohletettor, 
Dr.  Herzfeld.  Dr.  Ubby,  and  Dr.  McMil- 
lan. I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  would 
not  wish  to  allow  a  decision  of  great  na- 
tional importance  to  be  determined  by  a 
case  built  on  a  gross  strategic  fallacy. 

I  would  be  surprised  If  even  one  of  my 
colleagues  were  to  now  agree  that  our 
security  should  be  based  on  the  strange 
assumptton  that  the  Soviets  in  initiating 
a  nuclear  war  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
design  their  own  destruction.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  confident  that  those  of  us 
charged  with  resixjnsibility  for  protect- 
ing our  deterrent  force  would  not  know- 
ingly make  such  an  assimiption,  or  per- 
sist in  arguments  based  upon  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Washington  for  offering 
a  very  closely  reasoned  rebuttal  to  the 
technical  arguments  offered  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ABM.  I  wish  to  add  that  I 
know  of  no  man  in  public  life  who  has 
more  completely  subordinated  personal 
and  political  considerations  to  what  he 
conceives  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
his  coimtry.  I  have  very  often  disagreed 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington,  but 
I  think  his  conduct  through  the  course 
of  the  ABM  debate  has  been  an  example 
of  superlative  statesmanship. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Texas  for  his  very  kind  and  gen- 
erous remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  It  may  be 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  this  will  conclude  the 
debate  today.  I  think  that  tomorrow  we 
will  have  some  amendments  that  relate 
one  to  the  other  very  closely,  and  I  hope 
we  can  have  a  good  attendance  for  the 
debate;  because  the  bill  has  one  thing  in 
it  and  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
another:  then  there  is  another  proposal 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  still  an- 
other by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
A  great  many  figures  are  involved,  and 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  keep  up  with  them. 
I  mention  that  because  I  think  it  might 
be  well  to  put  Senators  on  guard. 

Mr.  F*resident.  I  want  to  emphasize  a 
few  points  that  I  think  have  a  practical 
bearing  on  this  matter.  We  have  already 
authorized  and  appropriated  money  for 
two  sites — that  is  phase  I.  This  bill,  the 
committee  recommendation,  provides  for 
two  additi<xial  sites. 

Someone  asked  me: 

If  the  a  sltee  are  coming  along  and  moving 
forward  and  there  Is  research  and  develop- 
ment money,  why  do  you  Insist  on  4  attea? 

I  think  that  is  a  very  practical  gties- 

tion,  and  there  is  a  very  practical  answer. 

We  have  to  assimie  that  we  would  not 
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need  anything  if  there  was  not  a  threat. 
I  think  there  is  a  proven  threat.  So,  start- 
ing with  that.  If  we  just  stop  at  two  sites, 
frankly.  I  do  not  think  that  is  sufficient 
quantitatively  to  give  us  the  protection 
we  are  trying  to  provide.  The  purpose— 
the  sole  purpose— of  the  ABM  in  this 
form  is  to  try  to  protect  our  ICBM  sites. 
That  is  our  land- based  deterrent 
strength,  and  that  is  what  we  put  our 
hope  and  our  strength  in  for  a  land-based 
weapon. 

If  we  have  something  that  prooably 
will  be  effective— and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  it;  the  great  weight 
of  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  it  being  ef- 
fective— and  we  are  going  to  just  start 
two  sites  and  then  stop  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  and  set  it  up  1  year.  2 
years.  3  years,  4  years,  or  5  years  later, 
the  time  that  is  precious  and  necessary 
will  have  run  out.  If  we  are  really  going 
to  try  this  thing,  we  certainly  have  to 
start  with  more  than  two  major  sites.  I 
think  that  is  as  clear  as  a  bell,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  challenged. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  made  an  excellent  point; 
and  1  think  he  has  made  it,  as  he  has 
said,  'as  clear  as  a  bell." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  we  pursue 
the  line  advocated  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  simply  to 
add  additional  MSR's  to  the  two  existing 
sites,  this  will  provide  us  as  much  de- 
fense. But  what  is  not  mentioned  is  the 
fact  that  it  would  cost  us  several  million 
dollars  more.  Beyond  that,  it  is  argued 
that  this  would  be  less  provocative  and 
less  of  an  Incentive  or  a  stimulant  to 
the  arms  race  than  the  additional  de- 
ployment of  the  two  sites.  But  If ,  as  Is 
argued.  It  provides  as  much  defense, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  fully 
as  provocative — if.  Indeed,  additional  de- 
ployment and  improvement  of  the  ABM 
is  provocative — and  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive and  probably.  In  the  final  an- 
alysis, less  effective. 

Ml-  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  It  would  have  the  added  feature 
of  showing  hesitation  or  doubt  and  back- 
ing up  of  the  very  worst  kind  to  show  to 
our  adversaries. 

This  leads  into  the  matter  of  the  SALT 
talks.  Again,  I  like  to  use  my  common 
sense  on  things — whatever  amount  I 
have — rather  than  a  lot  of  theories  and 
speculation. 

If  adversaries  are  sitting  down  at  a 
table  and  are  trying  to  reach  something 
that  they  can  agree  on,  if  they  think  they 
are  in  a  position  where  they  ought  to 
agree  on  something,  if  possible,  because 
each  feels  he  Is  in  danger  to  a  degree, 
and  suddenly  one  just  withdraws  the 
weapon  or  the  posture  he  has  which 
creates  apprehension  in  the  mind  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  and  if  the  one 
who  withdraws  does  not  know  he  Is  out 
of  business,  everybody  else  knows  he  is 
out  of  business,  because  he  has  just  with- 
drawn from  the  game.  He  is  no  longy 
a  contender,  regardless  of  what  the 
arguments  may  be.  He  has  voluntarily 
withdrawn. 

I  am  not  accusing  anybody  now  of  any 
unilateral  dlsarmamnet.  We  do  not  have 


to  get  hito  that  realm  at  aU.  The  person 
who  takes  that  step  back  has  just  with- 
drawn for  an  indefinite  time.  He  says  he 
is  doing  it  just  for  a  year  because  the 
Senate  voted  one  way.  But  he  is  out  of 
business  from  then  on,  until  he  takes 
another  affirmative  start.  That  is  an- 
other reason  why  we  just  cannot  Just 
stand  idle  without  some  excuse. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  convinced  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  sincere  in  his  de- 
sire to  arrive  at  some  meaningful  re- 
sult in  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks?  Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
it  would  be  the  crowning  achievement 
of  this  Presidents  administration  if  he 
could  arrive  at  some  kind  of  strategic 
arms  limitation?  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  President  is  convinced 
that  he  should  work  toward  that  end? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  President  is  working  just  for  a 
crowning  achievement.  I  think  he  is 
working  because  of  the  responsibility  he 
feels  is  on  him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ator. ,     ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  position  he  has 
been  put  into. 

Ml-.  TOWER.  I  agree. 
Does  not  the  Senator  further  agree 
that  the  President  is  the  one  best  capable 
of  determining  what  posture  he  and  his 
country  must  be  in  to  arrive  at  some 
sort  of  meaningful  agreement  and  that 
his  judgment  is  probably  better  than 
almost  anybody  else's? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  so.  He 
has  the  responsibility,  and  he  has  all  the 
facts,  and  he  is  the  man  who  has  to  make 
the  negotiation  maneuvers.  That  is  the 
heart  throb,  that  is  the  nerve  center  of 
the  whole  problem  and  of  any  prospec- 
tive solution  we  may  hope  for. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  would  be  unlikely  that  the 
President  would  knowingly  advance  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  any  kind  of  proposal  that 
he  thought  would  inhibit  him  in  his  pur- 
suit of  the  achievement  of  that  goal? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  President,  naturally,  for  many 
reasons,  wants  to  move  ahead  with  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  C?OOPER.  Does  the  Senator  reoall 
the  amount  of  the  funds  appropriated 
last  year  for  phase  I  on  Safeguard? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  somewhere  around 
a  total  of  $1  billion.  $793  million— three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars-plus. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  were  additional 
funds  appropriated  for  the  warheads. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  the  figures  here 
somewhere. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  recall,  $1.2  billion 

was  appropriated  last  year  for  phase  1. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will  get  the  exact 

figures  for  the  Senator.  It  is  close  to  $1 

billion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  I  would  like  to 
know,  if  our  amendment  is  adopted,  how 
much  money  would  be  left  in  the  hill  for 
use  on  phase  I? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  be  a  sizable 
amount  of  money,  but  it  would  be  limited. 
Mr.  COOPER.  $1,037,000,000. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  over  $900  million. 

but 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  billion 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  $1,027,200,000. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  if  our  amendment  should  be  ap- 
proved and  appropriations  were  made  In 
the  sum  of  $1,027,200,000,  the  Congress 
will  have  authorized  and  appropriated 

over  $2  billion  for  phase  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  substantially 
correct,  yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  our  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  it  would  strike  $322  million 
for  phase  2.  Considering  the  vast  siun 
of  $2.2  billion  or  more  that  would  be 
appropriated  for  Safeguard  on  phase  I, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  Congress  is 
retreating,  as  the  Senator  has  character- 
ized such  action. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  talking  in  terms  of  dollars.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  talking  in 
terms  of  coverage.  My  point  is  that  two 
sites,  however  successful  they  may  be, 
are  just  not  enough  to  do  the  job.  It  is 
is  not  enough  in  quantity.   It  is  not 
enough  of  an  umbrella  over  our  ICBM's. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  recall, 
If  it  is  not  classified- and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is — how  many  Minuteman  would 
be  in  place  on  the  two  phase  I  sites? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  be  quite  a  few. 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  about  the  number 

that  the  administration  stated 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER  (continuing).  Is  neces- 
sary to  be  protected  for  a  second  strike 
capability.  .^  ^     . 

Mr.  STENrnS.  That  is  a  classified  sub- 
ject. Senator,  but  it  would  be  more  than 
the  number  of  the  sites. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  be  as  many,  if 
Safeguard  is  an  effective  system — it 
would  be  enough  for  a  second  strike. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Some.  But  a  second 
strike  capabUity  would  be  in  doubt.  My 
point  is,  though,  not  enough. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  be  enough  for 
an  effective  second  strike.  I  will  stand  on 
the  statement,  after  hearing  and  reading 
the  testimony,  and  having  been  briefed. 
I  am  making  the  point  that  if  phase  I  Is 
retained,  as  it  would  be  retained  under 
our  amendment,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  go  forward  having  been  pro- 
vided in  the  pending  bill  a  great  sum  of 
money  for  the  two  phase  I  sites. 

Does  the  Senator  consider  that  to  be 
a  setback  in  the  program? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  did  not  consider  it 
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Qc  qhc 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
sider that  it  would  limit  the  bargaining 
power  of  our  country? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  not.  Senator. 
That  is  my  idea  about  it.  The  amount  of 
time  available  had  a  lot  to  do  with  these 
decisions,  with  all  of  us.  Time-wise  on 
these  other  matters  we  had  more  of  a 
margin  on  time,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  imderstand  the  Sen- 
ator. I  respect  his  judgment.  All  of  us, 
however,  have  to  look  at  these  matters. 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  am  correct  In 
quoting  the  Senator,  that  the  Senator 
has    characterized    adoption    of    our 


amendment  as  an  act  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  our  Government  was  falling 
behind  in  support  of  SALT  talks. 

By  the  committee  struck  funds  for  the 
initiation  and  preparation  of  four  sites 
which  the  administration  claims  is  nec- 
essary for  its  bargaining  power  at  SALT. 
What  is  the  distinction?  How  can  our 
amendment  be  characterized  as  one 
which  would  affect  the  SALT  talks  and 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  striking 
fimds  for  four  sites  does  not  affect  the 
SALT  talks? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  quick  answer  to 
that  is  that  the  sites  in  the  bill  pertain 
to  the  ICBM's  protecting  our  deterrent 
force— our  strike  force.  The  ones  we  took 
out  of  the  bill  go  to  the  area  defense  con- 
cept rather  than  our  mlssUe  bases.  The 
distinction  and  the  difference  there  speak 
loudly,  just  to  mention  those  terms. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  imderstand.  The  four 
sites  were  for  area  defense,  but  also  to 
give  some  protection  to  missiles,  too. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  added  a  httle  pro- 
tection. I  imderstand  that  this  is  not 
classified,  that  this  major  added  base 
that  we  have  in  the  bill  would  give  about 
40  percent  more  coverage — ^prospectively 
40  percent  more  coverage  to  our  Minute- 
man  bases  than  would  be  true  with  a 
force  with  just  the  two— just  the  two 
bases  to  protect.  So  that,  within  itself,  is 
a  major  factor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  now  to  address  another  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator,  if  he  wiU  not  mind, 
to  see  if  there  Is  any  difference  in  the 
viewpoint  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  Is  not  on  the 
floor  at  this  time  for  several  days  ago  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  I  had  some  col- 
loquy about  the  purpose  of  the  use  of 
$365  million  provided  in  the  bill  for  R J). 
T.  &  E.  on  phase  I. 

It  was  indicated  from  the  Senator's 
questions  and  answers  that  day — and  I 
want  the  Senator  to  tell  me  if  I  am  not 
correct— that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, not  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi thought  our  amendment  would  re- 
strict the  use  of  the  $365  million,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  used  on  phase  I. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
and  I  have  issued  statements  saying  that 
is  not  correct.  Nevetheless.  I  read  in  the 
Congressional  Record  this  morning,  on 
page  27947,  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Hon.  Mel  Laird  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  it 
does  not  directly  state  that  our  amend- 
ment would  restrict  the  use  but,  as  an 
assumption,  conveys  the  impression  that 
th3  money  in  the  amendment  would  not 
aUow  the  use  of  the  $365  million  on 
phase  I. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi — because  this  may  be- 
come an  issue— If  the  view  is  actually 
held  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
our  amendment  would  restrict  the  use 
of  the  $365  million  and  would  not  permit 
RJ).T.  k  E.  on  phase  I? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  dispute  here  now  about  how  we  inter- 
pret some  of  the  Senator's  language.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  write  me 


anything  about  it.  He  has  not  said  any- 
thing about  it  to  me.  I  would  rather  let 
him  interpret  his  language  and  the  Sen- 
ator interpret  his. 

Ml-.  COOPER.  I  am  just  reading  the 
letter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  Intends  exactly  what 
he  says.  I  am  sure  of  that.  If  the  lan- 
guage does  not  bear  him  out,  he  would 
want  to  modify  that  language,  I  am  sure. 

The  Senator  gave  the  legislative  his- 
tory. It  does  leave  this  money  available 
for  these  two  sites.  It  is  just  a  matter 
that  grown  men  ought  not  to  be  arguing 
about,  it  seems  to  me,  when  language  is 
uncertain  that  can  be  made  certain.  That 
is  how  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  take  it  the  Senator 
stated  exactly  what  he  means. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
Is  any  question,  we  would  like  it  to  be 
absolutely  clear.  The  misapprehension 
could  have  occurred  from  language  I 
used  when  I  Introduced  the  measure.  I 
made  the  statement  that  it  would  per- 
mit 01  allow  its  use.  The  exact  words  are 
"would  be  available." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  uncertainty  comes  from  the  lan- 
guage, if  I  may  refer  to  the  amendment, 
on  page  2,  line  19: 

Any  advanced  antibaUisUc  mIssUe  pro- 
gram at  sites  heretofore  established  for  such 
purpose. 


There  is  some  mention  in  the  R.  &  D. 
part  of  the  bill  as  being  exclusively  for 
another  item  that  Is  related  to  some- 
thing that  is  farther  over  the  horizon 
as  a  possible  future  system  of  some  kind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
language  ties  this  down  to  the  sites  here- 
tofore established  for  such  purpose.  That 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  is  talking  about 
sites  that  are  in  being. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  named  the  sites— 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  and  Grand 
Porks  Air  Force  Base.  Those  are  the  two 
sites  that  were  approved  last  year  in 

Dll£tS6   I. 

Subsection  (b)  reads:  .  _^  „      * 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  for  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  activities  carried  out  In  sup- 
port of  any  advanced  antlballlstlc  missile 
program  at  sites  heretofore  established  for 
such  purpose. 

It  Is  clear.  It  simply  says  that  It 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  undertake  such  research  and  de- 
velopment and  testing  and  evaluation 
activities  on  an  advanced  system  if,  on 
its  own  determination,  it  wanted  to  do 
so.  But  It  was  not  Intended,  and  the 
language  does  not  require,  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  do  so. 

I  wanted  to  have  this  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  because  I  can  state  without 
any  reservation — and  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  wiU  join  me — 
that  there  is  no  intention  of  any  kind 
to  restrict  In  any  way,  by  law  or  by 
interpretation,  the  use  of  the  $365  mil- 
lion or  any  other  sum  of  money  that 
is  made  available  for  phase  I. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
interpretation  of  his  own  amendment. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  had  the 
statement  before  him  that  the  Senator 
has  made  now,  undoubtedly  he  would 


have  understood  it  exactly  the  way  the 
Senator  intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  mean  to  speak 
at  great  length  here.  The  Senator  from 
Teimessee  is  in  the  Chamber.  He  wants 
to  make  some  remarks.  I  just  want  to 
add  one  other  point. 

Mr.  President,  like  it  or  not,  the  au- 
thors of  this  amendment.  It  seems  clear 
to  me,  approve  all  that  we  did  here 
last  year  in  starting  to  get  off  on  phase 
I  at  these  first  two  sites.  They  propose  to 
leave  the  full  amount  in  the  bill  for 
those  two  sites  to  move  forward  and  con- 
tinue. 

That  is  the  very  thing  that  the  debate 
was  over  last  year.  The  contention  was 
that  it  was  just  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

That  is  an  affirmation  that  we  made 
a  good  start  last  year  and  did  the  right 
thing.  I  think  the  amendment  Is  an  af- 
firmation of  what  the  committee  did 
and,  in  addition,  it  puts  a  second  layer 
on  top  of  the  foundation  we  laid  last 
year. 

Another  thing  that  people  ask  me 
about  in  letters  and  in  person  and  In 
telegrams  is  that  they  want  to  know 
what  we  are  worried  about,  since  we 
have  so  many. 

We  are  not  worried  about  1970.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  crucial  vote  on  to- 
morrow means  that  we  are  standing  on 
the  very  threshold  and  the  brink  of  a 
very  crucial  vote.  This  vote  tomorrow 
is  not  shooting  for  1970.  It  is  talking 
about  our  security  in  1975,  from  that 
period  into  the  1980's. 

We  have  to  lift  our  sights.  If  we  wait 
until  those  years  roll  around,  time  will 
be  g(me  and  it  will  then  have  been  de- 
layed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the 
very  cogent  point  he  has  made  in  the 
course  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  note  that  the 
provision  as  it  now  appears  in  the  bill 
as  reported  from  the  committee  was 
voted  on  favorably  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  and,  I  might 
say,  a  concurrent  majority  of  both  Dem- 
ocrats and  RepubUcans.  It  Is  a  biparti- 
san position.  But  more  than  that,  it  Is 
a  compromise.  It  is  less  than  was  asked 
for  by  the  administration. 

We  have  already  compromised  on  this 
measure.  I  know  that  the  administrf- 
tlon  feels  that  it  cannot  compromise  fur- 
ther. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment  to  this  provision  of  the  bill 
and  that  the  adminstration  wants  the 
committee  position  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  for  any  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  against  the  position  of 
the  administration.  The  administration 
feels  that  this  is  the  minimum  that  it 
must  have  to  defend  the  country  against 
a  first  strike  capability  and  to  proceed 
from  a  reasonable  posture  to  negotiate 
for  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
certain  fact  sheets  here  containing  a 
statement  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
O'Neill,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  him  to  me  under  date  of  August  7, 
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1970.  This  refers  to  Mr.  Lawrence  H. 
O'Neill,  one  of  those  assigned  to  this 
matter  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
along  with  Dr.  Poster,  on  a  panel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
material  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 

as  follows:  _ 

New  York.  N.T.. 

August  7,  1970. 
Hon.  John  Stknnis. 

Chairman.  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Washington.  DC. 

Dkax  M«.  CHATMtAN:  Sever»I  times  I  have 
heard  of  references  to  the  so-caUed  "O'NelU" 
report  In  hearing  before  committees  and  In 
other  dlscuaslons  In  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
particularly  disturbed  by  suggestions  that 
seem  to  have  been  made  at  varloxis  times 
that  Dr.  John  S.  Poster  misrepresented  the 
news  of  the  members  of  the  panel  that  pre- 
pared the  report  when  he  stated  that  the 
panel  felt  that  Safegtiard  components  would 
"do  the  Job"  the  Department  of  Defense 
wants  to  do  In  ABM. 

Dr.  Poster  was  aware,  as  all  panel  members 
were,  that  our  membership  Included  men  of 
considerable  dlstlncUon  who  believed  Safe- 
guard deployment  was  a  poor  Idea  from  a 
political  and  strategic  point  of  view  and  that 
some  members  felt  that  approaches  to  ABM 
other  than  Safeguard  might  be  preferable 
from  a  technical  point  of  view. 

Nevertheless.  It  should  be  realized  that 
Dr.  Poster  s  Inference  Is  a  reasonaMe  one  In 
view  of  the  way  the  panel  presented  Its  ad- 
vice. In  addition  to  the  submission  of  Its 
written  report,  the  panel  twice  participated 
m  spoken  presentations  of  its  work  to  senior 
officers  of  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  Dr.  Poster  was  pres- 
ent on  both  occasions.  Both  discussions  were 
of  an  "open  forum"  type  at  which  any  panel 
member  had  full  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  speak  out.  Although  It  was  clear  that 
some  panel  members  would  have  preferred 
to  pursue  technical  apprcjaches  different  from 
Safeguard,  no  panel  member  offered  the  opin- 
ion that  pursuit  of  Safeguard  was  so  unprom- 
ising as  to  be  clearly  Inadvisable.  In  the 
circumstances  of  these  conversations,  as  in 
the  written  report.  Dr.  Poster  would.  In  my 
Judgment,  have  been  fully  Justified  in  con- 
cluding that  we  thought  Safeguard  was  a 
reasonable  approach  although  not.  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  the  best  possible  approach. 
In  a  complicated  technical  situation  It  Is 
usual,  indeed  inevitable,  for  such  a  range  o* 
opinions  to  exist. 

Dr.  Poster's  comment  suffered  from  nor- 
mal difficulties  resulting  from  the  brevity 
that  is  usual  In  the  answer  to  a  question 
during  testimony.  It  cannot.  In  my  opinion, 
be  fairly  viewed  as  a  misrepresentation  or 
as  substantially  different  from  the  reply  that 
most  (in  my  opinion)  members  of  the  panel 
would  have  offered  in  Dr.  Poster's  place. 

In  short.  Ln  my  opinion,  given  the  con- 
straints of  funding  and  schedule  that  had 
been  specified  to  the  panel,  noost  members 
believed  that  Safeguard  was  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  ABM  and  conveyed  that  Impres- 
sion to  Dr.  Poster  and  others. 

I  hope  this  will  be  of  some  assistance  In 
clarifying  a  matter  which  might  have  some 
boarlng  on  the  difficult  Judgments  that  Sen- 
ators will  soon  be  called  upon  to  make. 

With  best  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  ycmrs. 

Lawucnck  H.  O'Nbxix. 

EZCUtPTS   FKOM    TlSTIMONT    OW   DB.    POSTER 

Dr.  PosTsa.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  lndl-» 
cated  the  ntimber  of  scientists  who  oppose 
this  Safeguard  deployment. 

Senator  PuuaicHT.  There  are  wveral 
grounds.  They  oppoae  It  on  the  SALT  talks 
alona.  Then  In  addition  they  oppoM  It  on 


the  ground  that  It  Isn't  technically  feasible 
at  the  present  time  at  least. 

AD   HOC  COMMrrTEK  OF  SCIENXISTS  ON 
SAPEGUARO 

Dr.  Poster.  Well.  B4r.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  simply  point  out  that  I  asked  a  group 
of  scientists  to  come  together  as  an  ad  hoc 
committee  and.  before  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense made  his  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, review  the  program.  I  deliberately  choae 
scientists  who  opposed  the  deployment  of 
Safeguard  as  well  as  those  who  favored  It. 

In  fact,  as  I  recall,  when  they  met  there 
were  more  against  It  than  for  It.  I  had,  how- 
ever, one  very  simple  instruction  for  them — 
to  put  politics  aside  and  Just  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Will  this  deployment,  with  these  com- 
ponents, do  the  Job  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  trying  to  do?  And  I  gave  them  a 
range  of  possible  deployments,  since  the 
Secretary  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind. 

There  was  considerable  concern  about  this 
move,  but  the  report  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  said  that  this  equipment  will  do 
the  Job  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
wants  to  do.  They  had  some  recommenda- 
tions; for  example,  they  would  like  to  add 
development  of  the  smaller  radars,  a  decision 
we  had  already  made — at  least,  they  con- 
curred in  that  decision. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  Important  that, 
when  you  ask  a  scientist  for  his  opinion, 
you  make  sure  that  you  have  found  a  way 
to  rule  out  political  factors,  because,  as  you 
and  Secretary  Laird  noted  at  our  last  bear- 
ing, the  scientist  doesn't  have  special  com- 
petence In  that  area. 

Senator  Pulbright.  Who  were  the  scien- 
tists that  you  had  on  this  committee? 

Dr.  Foster.  It  was  a  group  of  scientists 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  Larry  O'Neill 
of  Columbia  University.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  furnish  the  complete  list. 

Senator  Pulmiight.  How  many  were  there? 

Dr.  Poster.  About  a  half  dozen,  sir. 

Senator  PuIiBRIoht.  Can't  you  furnish  them 
now?  Don't  you  know  who  they  were?  Were 
they  in  the  employ,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
of  the  Pentagon? 

Dr.  Poster.  No,  sir;  generally  they  were  not. 

Senator  PtrLBRicHT.  Who  were  they? 

Dr.  Poster.  Prof.  Sidney  Drell.  a  close  col- 
league of  Professor  Panofsky.  who  was  men- 
tioned earlier,  at  Stanford  University  was  a 
member.  It  Is  so  long  ago  I  am  embarrassed 
to  say  I  have  forgotten  some  of  their  names. 

Senator  Gore.  You  would  have  a  record  in 
the  Department  that  you  could  supply. 

Dr.  Poster.  Certainly.  I  have  the  list.  There 
was  Professor  Ooldberger  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity: Prof.  Allen  Peterson,  also  of  Stan- 
ford: Richard  Latter  of  the  Rand  Corp.  was 
a  consultant.  He  Is  now  over  in  Vienna  on 
the  talks.  I  don't  have  the  others  at  the 
moment. 

AD    ROC    PANEL    ON    FISCAL    19T1    SAFEGUARD 
PLAN 

Professor  Lawrence  H.  O'Neill,  Chairman, 
Professor  of  Electronic  Engineering  and  Di- 
rector of  Electronics  Research  Laboratory, 
Riverside  Research  Institute,  633  West  12Sth 
Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dr.  Lewis  M.  Branscomb.  Director.  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Sidney  D.  Drell.  Stanford  Linear  Ac- 
celerator Center,  Stanford  University,  P.  O. 
Box  4349,  Stanford,  California. 

Dr.  Marvin  L.  Ooldberger.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Princeton.  New  Jwsey. 

Dr.  William  G  McMillan,  The  Rand  Cor- 
poration, 1700  Main  Street.  Santa  Monica. 
California. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Melabn,  President.  Systems  De- 
velopment CorporaUon,  2500  Colorado  Ave- 
nue, Santa  Monica,  California. 

Dr.  Allen  M.  Peterson,  Stanford  Research 
Institute.  333  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Menlo 
Park.  California. 

Senator  Pulbright.  These  men  are  not  In 
the  employ  of  the  PsnUgon.  Itkvf  didnt 
have  research  contracts. 


Dr.  Poster.  I  don't  know.  Senator  Pul- 
bright. the  degree  to  which  Professor  O'Neill 
has  contracts  from  the  Government,  or  Pro- 
fessor Drell  or  Professor  Ooldberger.  But  I 
understand  that,  as  a  result  of  section  203, 
Professor  Ooldberger  lost  his  support  from 
the  Pentagon. 

Senator  Ptn.BRiGBT.  I  want  to  talk  about 
section  203  In  a  moment. 

Senator  Case.  WIU  the  Senator  yield  Just 
for  a  moment,  please? 

Senator  Pulbright.  Yes. 

Senator  Case.  May  I  suggest  we  ask  Dr. 
Poster  to  provide  it  later. 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  would  like  It  now. 
By  the  time  it  comes  we  will  have  long  since 
passed  on  to  something  else. 

mketinc  or  AD  hoc  committeb  on 
safeguard 

How  long  ago  was  this  meeting? 

Dr.  Poster.  This  was  before  the  Secretary's 
decision. 

Senator  Pulbright.  Was  it  6  months  ago  or 
a  month  or  how  long? 

Dr.  Poster.  I  believe  It  was  In  December. 

Senator  Pulbright.  How  long  did  they 
meet? 

Dr.  Poster.  Por  about  a  week. 

Senator  Pulbright.  Here  In  Washington? 

Dr.  Poster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pulbright.  In  December. 

You  can  supply  them,  but  that  will  be 
long  after  the  fact. 

Senator  Case.  No.  I  say  would  the  Senator 
consent  to  an  Insertion  of  the  report  Itself 
In  the  record. 

Senator  Pulbright.  That  will  be  long  after 
the  Impact  of  the  hearing.  It  has  happened 
before. 

Senator  Case.  Not  before  we  vote  on  the 
ABM. 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  think  we  will  get  It 
next  fall. 

Senator  Case.  This  is  a  matter  we  could 
follow  up. 

Senator  Pulbright.  This  matter  came  to 
the  floor  and  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  If  In  their  de- 
liberations they  had  ever  Invited  any  out- 
side scientists  to  testify.  He  said  no,  he 
couldn't  think  of  one.  In  other  words  this 
is  Just  an  In-house  operation  primarily  and 
usually  anyone  outside  ihe  group  Is  not  con- 
sulted. 

Dr.  Poster.  Senator  Pulbright,  I  beg  to 
differ  with  you  on  this.  I  went  out  of  my 
way  to  select  people  who  I  believed  were 
knowledgeable  and.  In  fact,  some  of  whom 
had  formed  opinions  counter  to  that  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  And  I  asked  them 
to  serve.  The  only  thing  I  asked  them  was 
to  disregard  their  political  feelings  about 
the  matter  and  to  stick  closely  to  the  tech- 
nical matters  Involved  In  which  I  personally 
believed  they  had  great  professional  com- 
petence. 

political   aspects  of  salt 

Senator  Pulbright.  Are  you  suggesting 
that,  in  considering  what  kind  of  agree- 
ments they  might  come  to  at  the  SALT  talks 
in  Vienna,  that  political  matters  and  re- 
lations between  countries  have  no  signifi- 
cance? Is  this  strictly  and  solely  a  techni- 
cal conference? 

Dr.  Poster.  Absolutely  not.  Senator  Pul- 
bright. 

Senator  PuLiBricht.  Of  course  not. 

Dr.  Foster.  Political  aspects,  in  fact,  are 
dominant. 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  think  they  are  too. 

How  you  can  say  that  Safeguard  and  MIRV 
have  no  effect  on  SALT  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. The  political  agency,  the  Sen- 
ate, expreesed  very  overwhelmingly  Its  tnsp- 
port  of  the  Cooper-Brooke  resolution  which 
advised  the  Department  and  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  proceed  with  the  deployment 
of  these.  Of  course,  this  hM  been  Ignored 
completely.  Apparently  no  one  has  p^id  any 
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attenUon  to  them  at  »U.  These  are  poUUcal 
Judgments. 

Dr.  Foster.  Excuse  me,  Senatw  Pulbright, 
with  regard  to  this  ad  hoc  group  that  I 
brought  together,  I  was  referring  to  the  in- 
clusion of  technical  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  argument  In  an  effort  to  review  In  ad- 
vance the  range  of  possible  decisions  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  might  make  with 
regard  to  Safeguard.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  SALT. 

changes  in  weapons  ststexs  akb  thur 
justification 

Senator  Pulbright.  Mr.  Poster,  even  on  the 
technical  side,  the  way  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  vacillated  between  the  Senti- 
nel and  the  Safeguard  and  the  justlflcaUon 
being  the  Chinese  and  then  someone  else, 
together  with  this  well-known  record  on 
many  •  •  • 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  haven't  reaUy  looked 
at  the  list.  Did  you  have  any  projects  con- 
cerning the  mosquitoes  in  Cambodia  before 
you  Intervened  there? 

Dr.  Poster.  I  don't  recall  any. 

Senator   Pulbright.   You   dont   recall   It. 
but  this  would  have  been,  it  seems  to  me. 
much  more  appropriate  than  Malaya. 
conduct   of   subcommittee   hearings 

Senator  Cooper.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  raise  a  question. 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  am  through. 

Senator  Cooper.  He  has  been  trying  to  an- 
swer these  questions  as  weU  as  he  can.  I 
think  we  should  have  order  In  this  room. 

Senator  Pulbright.  It  Is  the  chairman's 
responsibility  to  keep  order  In  the  room. 

Senator  Oore.  Let  there  be  order  In  the 
room.  ^     ,, 

Senator    Pulbright.    I    am    through.    Mr. 

Chairman. 

Senator  Oore.  Senator  Case. 

Senator  Case.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  It  U  now  12  o'clock.  Dr.  Pos- 
ter took  perhaps  15  minutes.  Senator  Aiken 
took,  I  think,  five,  and  without  questioning 
the  propriety  of  It.  I  Just  note  the  fact  that 
the  balance  of  the  time  has  been  taken  by 
the  chairman  and  Senator  Pulbright.  ThU 
is  something  that  U  a  continuing  process, 
and  I  Just  note  It  for  the  record.  I  do  that 
partly  because  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  Senator  Pulbright,  somewhat 
Irascibly  called  me  to  account  when  he 
thought  I  had  taken  a  Uttle  too  long  the 
other  day  In  questioning  a  witness,  and  I 
would  Just  like  to  make  the  suggestion  that 
we  do  a  little  better  Job  of  evenhanded  han- 
dling of  these  sessions. 

REPORT    OF    ad    hoc    COMMITTEE    OF    SCIENTISTS 
ON   SAFEGUARD 

Now,  Dr.  Poster,  you  spoke  about  a  reprrl 
by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  scientists  that 
you  had  asked  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  antlballlstlc  missile  situation,  and  you 
mentioned  Dr.  Drell,  Dr.  Ooldberger.  and 
others  as  being  members  of  that. 

I  would  ask  you  if  you  wlU  supply  this 
committee  with  their  report. 

Dr.  Poster.  Senator  Case,  this  was  a  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  be- 
lieve before  agreeing  to  that  I  should  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  and  see  If  we  can 
make  this  report  available  to  you. 

Senator  Case.  Will  you  do  that? 

Dr.  Poster.  Yes.  sir,  I  certainly  shaU. 

(The  Information  Is  classified  and  in  the 
committee  files.) 

Senator  Case.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  what 
Senator  Cooper  said  earlier.  I  think  that  this 
should  be  regarded  as  It  shovUd  be,  a  serious 
inquiry. 

What  would  your  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  be  on  my  request? 

Dr.  Poster.  Senator  Case,  you  are  asking 
me  to  reveal  to  you  the  personal  advice  that 
I  would  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
my  capacity  as  his  science  adviser  on  your 
question.  I  find  that  one  a  bit  dlfflctilt  to 
answer. 


Senator  Case.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  executive 
privilege  in  advance  that  you  are  suggesting. 
If  that  is  the  ground  that  you  put  It  on,  I 
don't  question  It.  Let  me  get  at  It  another 
way.  What  did  they  say? 

Dr.  Poster.  The  committee  concluded  that 
leaving  aside  political 

Senator  Case.  Yes;  you  made  that  point 
before. 

Dr.  Poster  (contlniUng) .  PoUtlcal  consld- 
eraUons,  they  believed  that— and  I  have  to 
paraphrase  here. 

Senator  Case.  Sure. 

Dr.  Poster.  They  believed  that  the  Safe- 
guard approach  was  a  reasonable  way  to 
try  and  accomplish  the  several  objectives 
required  by  the  Department  of  Defense — 
that  is  to  say.  defense  of  our  strategic  forces, 
the  Minuteman  and  the  bombers,  protec- 
tion against  the  light  attacks  such  as  might 
be  launched  from  Communist  China,  and 
protection  against  accidental  launches  from 
any  source. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  RRCOMMEJTOATIONS 
OF  CONTRACTORS 

Senator  Case.  Now,  you  mentioned  earlier, 
and  I  will  come  back  to  the  requiremenu 
point,  because  I  think  we  want  to  be  some- 
what more  precise,  and  we  haven't  been  at  all 
in  any  of  these  discussions  to  what  the  re- 
quiremenu are.  I  want  the  specifications 
that  were  given  to  the  contractors  who  have 
been  asked  to  build  these  things.  I  would 
like  to  know  now  what  you  were  referring 
to  when  you  said  they  had  certain  recom- 
mendations to  make. 

Dr.  Poster.  They  had  recommendations. 
Senator  Case,  with  respect  to  which  addi- 
tional site,  or  sites,  should  be  chosen,  and 
additional  research  and  development  that 
should  take  place  to  provide  for  additional 
capabiUty  should  the  threat  require  it.  Those 
were  the  key  points  as  I  recall  them. 

Senator  Case.  That  is  stated  in  very  gen- 
eral points. 
Dr.  Poster.  Yes. 

Senator  Case.  What  recommendations  did 
they  make  in  regard  to  additional  capabiUty? 
Dr.  Poster.  Senator  Case.  I  am  not  yet  sure 
that  I  can  get  Secretary  Laird's  agreement 
on  supplying  the  document,  and  here  we  are 
In  the  process  of  your  asking  me  for  the  de- 
tails of  the  document.  I  find  that  a  little 
awkward. 

Senator  Case.  Well,  of  course,  I  under- 
stand. I  don't  want  any  security  InXorma- 
tlon. 
Dr.  Poster.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Case.  But  I  do  want  the  facts, 
and  this  we  have  been  talking,  I  think,  too 
much  In  generalities. 
Dr.  Poster.  Yes. 
subcommittce  effort  to  ascertain  IF 
safeci;aro  will  do  the  job 
Senator  Case.  This  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman  is  a  most  worthwhile  Job  to 
try  to  express  in  general  terms  what  we 
regard  as  the  problem.  That  Is  to  say  U  the 
Safeguard  designed  to  take  care  of  a  kind  of 
threat.  Is  It  designed  In  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  that  moneywise,  and  are  there 
other  choices  that  ought  to  be  considered 
and  dealt  with?  The  chairman  Is  trying, 
and  this  committee  has  been  trying.  It 
seems  to  us  from  unwilling  witnesses,  to 
drag  It  out.  to  get  the  basic  facts,  not  Just 
your  conclusions,  not  Just  the  recommen- 
dation that  this  be  done,  because  we  have 
very  great  doubt,  not  that  you  are  not  per- 
fectly honest  In  what  you  say  but  that  as  to 
whether  we  really  have  somethinjt  worth 
spending  this  enormous  amount  of  money 
and  time  on.  whether  it  will  do  a  significant 
Job,  whetijer  something  else  would  be  better. 
That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out. 

We  have  a  strong  suspicion,  and  you  must 
know  this:  it  Is  more  than  a  suspicion  In 
some  cases,  that  what  we  are  doing  Is  Just 
deploying  something  because  it  has  been 
worked  on  for  a  long  time,  and  that  It  Is 


not  calculated  to  do  the  Job  that  we  aU 
want  done.  We  are  not.  and  we  refuse  to  be 
put  in  thU  position.  Speaking  for  myself, 
we  want  the  beat  system  we  can  get  for  the 
defense  of  our  missile  force,  and  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  strategic  we»p<H>8  systems  over- 
all. 

We  don't  want  to  spend  one  nickel  on 
scxnething  Jtist  for  the  sake  of  completing  a 
program  that  is  being  kicked  around  for  a 
long  time  under  various  names  and  because 
there  are  vested  mtereste  In  getting  this 
thing  built.  That  Is  the  question  that  we 
want  this  information  to  answer,  and  I  don't 
see  why  we  cant  have  this  information 
since  we  have  to  authorlae  the  money  to 
pay  for  It. 

Dr.  Poster.  Senator  Case,  if  I  may 

Senator  Case.  You  may. 
Dr.  PtosTER.  I  should  like  to  respond  to  your 
statements.  First  of  aU.  in  closed  sessions, 
I  have  spent  perhaps  20  hours  or  more  try- 
ing to  gain  the  understanding  of  people 
such  as  you  who  care  very  much  about  your 
coimtry.  You  want  the  answers  you  have 
been  asking  for  and  I  believe  we  have  given 
them  to  you. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  about  It:  Safeguard 
is  not  a  solution  that  la  looking  for  a  prob- 
lem. 

The  United  States  has  a  very  rerlous  de- 
fense problem,  and  Safeguard  Is  the  best 
solution  that  I  know  of  that  Is  within  the 
available  technology  and  Is  compatible  with 
plans  to  meet  the  several  objectives  we  had 
to  face  m  the  fiscal  year  71  transiUonal 
budget. 

Senator  Case.  Now.  Dr.  Poster.  I  know  you 
believe  this,  you  have  said  It  many  times. 
But  that  Is  a  conclusion. 
Dr.  Poster.  I  understand. 
Senator  Case.  What  we  want  to  find  out 
in  terms  that  we  can  understand  and  In 
terms  that  the  public  can  understand  Is  pre- 
cisely Just  what  we  are  talking  about  in  fac- 
tual terms  as  a  basis  for  that  conclusion, 
and  we  haven't  got  it.  We  haven't  got  It.  And 
the  reason  that  our  doubts  continue  and 
continue  to  mount  is  that  we  have  Judgments 
from  you,  and  we  respect  your  Judgment,  but 
also  recognize  you  are  wearing  several  hats 
at  the  same  time. 

When  we  have  people  from  the  outside, 
who  have  had  in  the  past  the  kind  of  ex- 
perience that  you  have  had.  continually  taU- 
Ing  us  that  this  is  a  poor  solution,  that 
It  is  a  wasta  of  enormous  amounts  of  mon- 
ey, and  that  we  ought  not  to  author'ize  It, 
Just  on  the  ground  of  effectiveness  and  cost, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations,  and 
other  considerations  do  enter  Into  thU  of  a 
poUUcal  nature,  but  I  am  not  talking  about 
political  things.  I  am  talking  about  effective- 
ness and  costs  of  the  Safeguard  system  f  Jr 
the  various  kinds  of  things  that  it  U  sup- 
posed to  do. 
ksquest  for  specifications  for  safescard 
First  of  aU.  I  have  tried  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  ^eciflcaUons  that  you  have  given  to  your 
contractors,  so  that  we  will  know  what  It  U 
that  this  is  intended  to  do.  It  is  all  very  weU 
for  the  contractors  to  tell  us,  and  they  will, 
that  they  can  do  what  they  have  agreed  to  do. 
but  what  have  they  agreed  to  do? 

This  I  can't  get.  I  asked  the  staff  of  this 
committee  months  ago  to  get  from  you  a 
copy  of  the  specifications  for  this  thing. 
I  dont  know  whether  the  request  was  ever 
made. 

I  ask  you  now,  can  you  provide  this  to  us. 
in  confidence  of  course?  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  facts  are,  because  we  would  do 
much  better  at  getting  sound  answers  if  we 
can  get  the  facts  on  this  thing  out  on  the 
table  and  know  what  we  are  talking  about 
and  not  have  to  talk  generalities  from  now 
until  kingdom  come. 

Dr.  Poster.  Senator  Case.  I  understand 
your  point,  and  let  me  make  my  answer  very 
clear.  We  can  and  will  provide  you  with  the 
specifications  for  the  Safeguard  system.  By 
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specifications.  I  understand  you  to  mean  not 
Just  the  detailed  characteristics  of  radar,  but 
what  the  threat  Is  that  this  system  U  sup- 
posed to  cope  with. 

Senator  Cask.  You  have  to  do  It  In  terms 
that  a  layman  can  understand. 

Dr.  Poster.  Yes.  sir:  I  will  do  that. 

Senator  Cask.  Because  a  layman  has  to 
make  the  Judgment  as  to  whether  the  money 
Is  to  be  spent  for  this. 

Dr.  FosTEK.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Cask.  And  that  is  very  definitely 
what  I  want,  but  not  Just  Judgments,  but 
factual  statemenu. 

Dr.  Foster.  No.  sir;  I  personally  formulated 
the  range  of  threau  that  I  believed  Safeguard 
would  have  to  counter  and  sent  that  Infor- 
mation to  the  Army  on  several  different 
occasions,  to  make  sure  that  they  laid  plans 
that  could  cope  with  that  range  of  threats: 
so  I  am  quite  familiar  with  this  question  and 
am  fully  prepared  to  give  you  the  answer. 

Now,  as  you  pointed  out.  a  statement  of 
exactly  what  the  system  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  at  various  times  is  a  sensitive  matter, 
but  it  can  be  made  available  to  you.  sir. 

Senator  Case.  I  ask  now  that  you  assemble 
It  and  then  noUfy  us  when  It  Is  ready  so  that 
we  can  deal  with  It  in  depth  because  this  I 
think  is  the  heart  of  the  question  as  far  as 
most  of  the  people  of  the  country  are  con- 
cerned. Are  we  wasting  our  money?  Are  we 
getting  something  that  Is  worth  having?  Is 
our  effort  In  this  direction  impairing  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  ABM.  or  wlU  we  get 
something  reaUy  worthwhile  In  the  way  of 
defense  against  strategic  threats?  That  Is  the 
kind  of  question  I  am  Interested  in  and  I 
think  the  public  is  too. 

Dr.  Poster.  I  quite  understand,  sir. 

Senator  Cask.  So  we  will  wait  to  hear  from 
you  when  that  is  ready. 

(The  information  referred  to  Is  classifled 
and  In  the  committee  files.) 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  despite  my 
remarks  at  the  beginning  of  my  questioning, 
take  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  because 
Senator  Cooper  has  been  waiting  even  longer 
than  I. 

Senator    Gokk.    Would   you    yield   Just    a 
moment? 
Senator  Cask.  I  want  to  make  a  point.  Tes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  unclassified  text  of  a  re- 
port submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense by  an  ad  hoc  group  of  seven  scien- 
tists concerning  Safeguard  was  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  ad  hoc 
group  was  chaired  by  Dr.  Lawrence  H. 
O'Neill,  president.  Riverside  Research  In- 
stitute— professor  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing. Columbia  University. 

Dr.  O'Neill  testified  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  May  19th  of  this 
year  on  Safeguard.  His  statement  ap- 
pears on  pages  2293  and  2294  of  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill.  At  that  time  he 
made  a  very  thoughtful  and  concise 
statement.  Since  there  is  considerable 
controversy  concerning  the  report,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  consider  his  state- 
ment to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  is  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Lawrence  H.  O'Neux,  Passi- 

DKNT,    RIVEBSIDE    RESEARCH    InSTITDTE.   PRO- 

iTssoE  or  Electrical  Enginterino,  Colum- 
bia Universitt 

Dr.  O'Neill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  to  you  today.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  very  brief  statement  on  my  views  on 
the  subject  you  are  considering  and,  with 
yotir  permission,  I  wotild  like  to  present  it 
to  yoTi. 


In  determining  what  the  U.S.  policy  ought 
to  be  In  the  matter  of  deploying  defenses 
against  ballistic  missiles,  I  believe  four  con- 
siderations are  important : 

1.  The  observed  Increases  in  the  size  and 
lethality  of  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
force  and  plausible  projections  of  those  In- 
creases into  the  future  represent.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  worrisome  hazard  to  the  survivability 
of  the  land-based  missiles  and  bombers  of  the 
U.S.  strategic  offensive  force. 

2.  The  Safeguard  system  is,  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view,  and  with  respect  to  the 
deployment  schedule  thus  far  recommended 
by  the  administration,  a  moderate  response 
to  the  Increase  In  the  capabUlty  of  the  Soviet 
force.  It  Is  not.  In  my  opinion,  a  panicked  or 
excessive  response,  and  so  long  as  the  discon- 
tinuation or  limitation  of  that  deployment 
remains  open  to  negotiation,  I  cannot  see 
how  It  can  be  regarded  as  a  provocation  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  The  Safeguard  system  in  its  full  Phase 
n  deployment  will  have  the  capabilities  orig- 
inally ascribed  to  It  by  the  President :  name- 
ly— and  those  capabUltles  are  well  known  to 
you: 

(o)  The  protection  of  the  American  stra- 
tegic forces  against  a  direct  attack  by  the 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  Protection  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try against  a  limited  but  deliberate  attack 
such  as  Communist  China  could  conceivably 
launch  within  the  next  10  years,  and 

(C)  Protection  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  against  small  attacks  resulting  from 
accidental  or  unauthorized  launches. 

There  is  no  question  that  Safeguard  Is 
a  compromise  system  because  it  attempts  In 
its  design  to  accommodate  all  three  pur- 
poses and  not  only  one  of  them.  It  is  also  a 
compromise  because  It  attempts  to  respond 
to  a  hypothesized  Soviet  strategic  force 
which  is  not  as  large  or  as  potent  as  some 
have  suggested  it  could  be  or  as  limited  and 
as  inaccurate  as  some  have  said  It  will  be. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  If  one  could  pru- 
dently narrow  the  range  of  objective  of 
Safeguard  and  to  specify  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  future  Soviet  force  very  pre- 
cisely, a  better  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem could  be  designed. 

However,  in  my  opinion,  to  prescribe  very 
narrowly  at  this  point  the  purposes  for 
which  we  might  want  missile  defense  and 
especially  to  state  very  precisely  the  Soviet 
force  that  defense  might  face  would  repre- 
sent very  Irresponsible  system  design. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  very  doubtful  that  a 
better  system  could  be  deployed  as  early  as 
one  deploying  Safeguard  components  or 
with  as  limited  expenditures  as  are  forecast 
for  Safeguard.  Overall,  and  speaking  en- 
tirely from  an  engineering  point  of  view. 
Safeguard  represents  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  ballistic  mlasile  defense  if  the 
Congress  and  President  decide  that  such  a 
defense  Is  needed. 

In  addlUon  to  its  own  capabiUtles.  It  Is 
suita:ble  for  augmentation  and  Improvement 
by  new  components  should  such  new  com- 
ponents be  found  to  be  necessary. 

4.  Speaking  now  not  as  an  engineer  but  as 
an  ordinary  citizen.  I  think  it  is  Important 
to  bear  In  mind  that,  while  the  scientific  and 
technical  aspects  of  ballistic  mlsslie  defense 
are  important,  they  are  by  no  means  the  sub- 
jects that  otight  to  dominate  the  debate  that 
will  precede  Congressional  action  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  issue  is  predominantly  one  to  be  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  the  effects 
of  the  congressional  decision  on  the  security 
of  the  country,  on  its  domestic  tranquility, 
and  on  its  ability  to  deal  with  the  very  large 
range  of  problems,  domestic  and  forei^,  now 
before  the  Government.  Although  I  am 
as  deeply  concerned  as  possible  about  the 
domestic  turmoil  now  prevailing  in  the 
'  country,  although  I  recognize — Indeed.  I  live 
in   the   midst  of — pressing   difficulties   that 


now  aflUct  our  society,  my  own  judgment  is 
that  the  Administration's  proposal  for  Safe- 
guard in  fiscal  1971  should  be  approved  by 
the  Congress.  I  think  it  would  be  easy,  but 
potentially  disastrous,  to  permit  our  deep 
concern  for  the  turmoil  now  present  in  the 
country  and  for  the  deep  division  of  the 
country  resulting  from  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  divert  our  attention  from  a  hazard 
posed  by  the  Soviet  forces  that  could  in  the 
future  cause  extreme  difficulty  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

SAFECI7ARO  ABM 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  4 
months  ago  on  April  9,  the  Senate  de- 
bated in  this  Chamber  a  resolution  on 
mutual  strategic  weapons  suspension. 
This  resolution,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooks*  and  which  I  supported  as  a 
cosponsor,  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  seelc  immedi- 
ate mutual  suspension  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  further 
deployment  of  all  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems. 

The  Senate  passed  this  resolution  by 
a  vote  of  72  to  6. 

Our  sentiment  then  was  clear.  We 
called  for  a  freeze  on  strategic  arma- 
ments. We  called  for  a  halt — a  mutual 
halt — on  the  spiralling  arms  race  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  sentiment  for  strategic  arms  con- 
trol is  shared  by  millions  of  Americans. 
It  is  this  sentiment  of  reasoned  arms 
restraint  which  should  be  with  us  now 
as  we  continue  debate  on  the  Military 
Procurement  bill — the  bill  which  au- 
thorizes fimds  for  the  procurement,  re- 
search and  development  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles and  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

strategic   WEAPONS  FTWDINO 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Commitee  includes  the 
following  funding  levels  for  strategic 
weapons  programs : 

First  Safeguard  ABM.  There  is  $1,349 
billion  in  funds  for  continuing  Safeguard 
ABM  at  the  two  sites  under  phase  I,  that 
is,  at  Malmstrom,  Mont.,  and  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.;  and  for  expanding  Safe- 
guard to  phase  n-A,  that  is,  deployment 
at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  in  Missouri; 
advance  preparation  at  Warren  Air 
Force  Base  in  Wyoming;  and  equipment 
for  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Center 
at  Washington,  D.C. 

Second.  Navy  missiles  Polaris/Posei- 
don— There  is  $559  million  In  funds  for 
the  Navy  ballistic  missile  program,  In- 
cluding $540.5  million  for  Poseidon  and 
$18.5  million  for  Polaris. 

Third.  Air  Force  missiles  Minuteman 
U/IH.  There  is  $475.7  million  in  funds 
for  the  Minuteman  n  ami  m  programs. 
The  committee  points  out  In  its  report: 

AU  Minuteman  I  Missiles  will  be  replaced. 
A  portion  have  been  replaced  with  Minute- 
man  II  which  provides  Improvements  in 
range,  payload,  accuracy  and  flexible  target- 
ing. 

Minuteman  HI  will  replace  the  remaining 
Minuteman  I  Missiles.  Minuteman  III  pos- 
sesses Improved  survivability,  penetration 
capability,  payload,  and  accuracy  over  the 
older  systems.  Minuteman  m  has  the  poten- 
tial ot  attaclOng  different  targets,   and   it 
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will  be  able  to  carry  the  necessary  penetra- 
tion aids  to  reduce  vulnerability  to  enemy 
defenses. 

The  1970  and  1971  requests  reflect  a  slow- 
<lown  In  the  previously  planned  rate  of 
Minuteman  m  deployment.  As  of  June  30, 
1970,  the  conversion  program  had  pro- 
gressed to  where  the  force  consisted  of  490 
Minuteman  I.  600  Minuteman  H.  and  10 
Minuteman  m. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  first  Min- 
uteman version  with  multiple  warheads. 
Minuteman  in,  was  ordered  developed 
in  the  spring  of  1966.  was  test  flown  in 
August  1968.  and  was  first  installed  this 
June. 

Fourth.  Minuteman  rebasing  options: 
R.  &  D.  programs  for  improving  the  sur- 
vivability of  land-based  ICBM's.  A  cut 
of  $27  million  for  phasing  out  the  "hard- 
ened and  hard-rock  silos"  program 
leaves  $50  million  for  work  on  such  op- 
tions as  "hard  point  defense"  and  the 
mobile  Minuteman  programs. 

Fifith.  Advanced  ballistic  reentry  sys- 
tem—ABRES.  A  cut  of  $5  mUlion  related 
to  a  reduction  of  research  into  "hard-tar- 
get kiU  capabUity."  leaves  $100  million 
for  the  advanced  development  of  reentry 
systems  and  penetration  aids  to  provide 
improvements  in  the  capabilities  of  land- 
based  and  sea-based  ballistic  missiles 
designed  to  penetrate  enemy  defenses  in 
retaliatory  attack. 

Sixth.  Advanced  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. A  cut  of  $20  million  leaves  $138 
million  for  research  work  on  advanced 
development  programs,  including  the 
"hardsite  development"  program. 

Seventh.  Advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft.  B-1.— A  cut  of  $50  million  leaves 
$50  million  in  research  and  development 
funds  for  the  B-1  added  to  $65  million  in 
carry-over  fimds  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  strategic  weapons  programs  which 
we  are  being  asked  to  fund  in  this  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  committee  re- 
ductions of  $102  milhon  in  the  research 
and  development  of  strategic  weapons 
programs  which  I  have  just  outlined. 

Regarding  Safeguard,  phase  n-A.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
moved  to  strike  from  authorization  the 
House  approved  administration  request 
to  proceed  with  a  Chinese-oriented  ABM 
component,  that  is.  the  advance  prepa- 
ration of  four  additional  areas  defense 
sites.  In  cutting  $10  million  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  committee  states  in  its  report 
that  there  is  "no  compelling  need  to  move 
now"  to  protect  against  a  Chinese  ICBM 

In  taking  this  action,  the  committee 
has  deemphasized  the  "China  rationale" 
and  the  "accidental  launch  rationale" 
for  Safeguard  area  defense.  The  commit- 
tee maintains  that  the  major  mission 
for  Safeguard  is  to  protect  the  land- 
based  Minutemsui  deterrent  against  di- 
rect attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  short, 
the  committee  emphasizes  the  "Soviet 
rationale"  for  Safeguard  hard  point  or 
active  terminal  defense. 

IN  RE  THE  O'NEILL  REPORT 

Mr.  President,  while  noting  that  the 
committee  wishes  to  establish  the  pri- 
macy of  active  terminal  defense  as  the 
mission  for  Safeguard,  it  should  be  re- 
called that  Safeguard  sites  at  Malm- 
strom, Grand  Fortes,  and  Whiteman  are 


intended  to  provide  terminal  defense  for 
Minuteman  as  well  as  area  defense  as 
indicated  in  the  following  chart: 

THE  3  OBJECTIVE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM 


Sill 


Contributes 
to  area 
coverage 


Contributes 

to  terminal  Is  part  ol 

defense  for  7-slte 

Minuteman  system  > 


Grand  Forl(S X  X 

Malmstrom X  X 

Northwest X  

Michigan  Ohio X  

Northeast X  

District  of  Columbia...  X  

Central  California X  

Warren X  X 

Whiteman X  X 

Southern  California...  X  

Texas X 

Georgia/Florida X  


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


I  7-site  system:  The  7  sites  are  among  the  12  included  in  the 
Safeguard  phase  II  deployment  which  the  Army  has  described. 
The  7-site  system  is  considered  a  "way  station"  to  pass  through 
on  the  way  to  a  complete  phase  II  deployment 

Source:  Report  of  the  AD  HOC  groop  on  Safeguard  for  fwal 
year  1971  u  k  a.  The  O'Neill  report,  submitted  to  the  SecreUry 
of  Defense.  Jan.  27,  1970. 

Last  Thursday,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  inserted  the  so-called  O'Neill 
report  in  the  Record.  This  is  the  report 
submitted  by  a  7 -member  panel  of  sci- 
entists chaired  by  Prof.  Lawrence  H. 
O'Neill  of  Columbia  University.  The  pan- 
el was  set  up  by  Dr.  John  Foster,  di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering to  advise  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  scientific  aspects  of  Safeguard. 

Several  observations  in  the  report.  I 
think,  bear  repeating: 

(1)  If  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard  is 
defined  to  be  to  protect  Minuteman.  Phase 
IIA  as  defined  in  March  1969  shoxUd  not 
proceed.  Instead,  a  dedicated  system  for  ac- 
tive defense  of  Minuteman  should  replace 
or.  If  the  need  for  the  MSR  (MlssUe  Site 
Radar)  is  proved,  atigment  Phase  IIA.  As 
a  minimum  step,  the  complement  of  Sprlnte 
at  Grand  Porks  and  Malmstrom  could  be  in- 
creased. 

(2)  If  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard 
is  defined  to  be  a  "thin"  area  defense,  then 
it  Is  important  to  recognize:  "an  incom- 
plete area  system  provides  no  protection  from 
•blackmail'  by  an  opponent  (e.g..  CJ»Jt.) 
with  a  smaU  ICBM  force  or  from  an  unau- 
thorized attack.  It  provides  only  limited  pro- 
tection against  accidental  launches.  There- 
fore. Initiation  of  an  area  defense  system  Is 
justified  only  If  there  Is  an  expectation 
that  It  will  prove  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  cover  the  entire  country  with  such  a  sys- 
tem." 

(3)  If  the  three  purposes  of  Safeguard 
are  defined  to  protect  Minuteman  ICBMs 
against  any  direct  Soviet  attack;  to  protect 
the  American  people  against  a  Chinese  at- 
tack; and  to  protect  against  accidental  at- 
tack from  any  source,  then  "there  Is  a  need 
for  a  policy  decision  on  whether  to  give 
emphasis  to  Mlnutemen  terminal  defense  or 
to  divide  effort  between  Mlnutemen  defense 
and  area  defense  In  the  next  step  taken  to- 
ward Safeguard  Phase  II." 

Mr.  President,  over  many  years.  Con- 
gress has  examined  varieties  of  proposed 
ABM  systems.  There  was  the  Chinese- 
oriented  "light"  ABM  area  defense. 
There  was  the  Soviet-oriented  "heavy" 
ABM  area  defense.  Now  there  is  the  so- 
caUed  "limited"  and  "phased"  Safeguard 
ABM  mix  of  area  defense  and  missile 
defense.  Each  of  these  defenses,  it  ap- 
pears, can  be  viewed  as  and-Soviet  and 
anti-Chinese  oriented  especially  in  the 


context  of  "growth  threat" — that  is,  in 
view  of  any  number  of  possible  percep- 
tions of  what  the  Soviet  or  Chinese 
threat  to  our  deterrent  could  be  over  the 
next  decades. 

My  examination  of  this  year's  testi- 
mony on  the  administration  request  for 
expansion  of  Safeguard  phase  I  to  phase 
n-A  leads  me  to  underscore  the  very 
real  danger  of  being  sucked  further  into 
the  whirlwind  of  nuclear  weaponry— 
that  insane  spiralling  of  armaments — 
which  we  as  a  nation  have  repeatedly 
declared  we  want  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  to  date  op- 
posed research  on  an  ABM  system.  Re- 
search on  an  ABM  system  is  one  thing: 
deployment  and  expanded  deplojment 
are  others  requiring  separate  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  progress  in  research  and 
on  the  basis  of  actual  need  perceived  by 
continuous  assessment  of  aiemy  threat. 

Last  year,  the  administration  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  fimds  for  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  at  the  two  sites  of 
Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks. 

OPPOSITION  TO  SATEODARB  IWPLOTMENT 

I  have  opposed  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard as  my  record  clearly  shows.  Last 
summer  in  a  series  of  ABM  amendments 
before  the  Senate  I  voted  against  an 
amendment  which  would  have  prohib- 
ited even  research  and  evaluation  of 
Safeguard  ABM  components.  I  voted  for 
the  amendments  which  would  bar  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard.  When  the 
amendments  failed  to  pass  in  the  sum- 
mer votes,  I  was  one  of  the  36  Senators 
who  moved  to  bar  funds  for  the  deploy- 
ment when  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  reached  the  floor  in  December. 

Last  year,  in  opposing  deployment  of 
Safeguard  phase  1. 1  said: 

The  burden  of  proof  for  an  ABM  rests  on 
the  Pentagon.  We  have  been  told  that  It  is 
needed  to  plug  a  "deterrent  gap."  Tet  to 
date,  there  has  been  no  confirmed  evidence 
that  such  a  gap  exists.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  been  told  of  a  "bomber  gap";  then  of  a 
"missile  gap."  We  found  out  later  that  there 
had  been  errors  In  estimates  of  Soviet 
strength  and  that  the  military  strength  of 
the  United  States  had  all  along  been  In  fact 
superior. 

UnUateral  armament  is  the  net  effect  of  so 
many  of  the  Pentagon's  programs.  "Con- 
firmed" and  "probable"  estimates  of  poten- 
tial enemy  capability  in  war  planning  seem 
to  give  way  to  what  war-game  strategists 
think  is  "possible."  Ptor  the  "possible,"  and 
for  Just  another  option  in  contingency  plan- 
ning, we  have  spent  bllllonB  on  weapons.  Far 
too  often,  it  appears  that  funds  iat  weap«»ns 
are  merely  spent  on  an  arms  race  against  our- 
selves. 

So  it  is  that  over  the  years  we  have  spent 
billions  of  doUars  to  fill  gaps  that  have  not 
existed. 

SARCUARD    AND    SALT    CHIPS:     ISTO 

Mr.  President,  this  year,  the  Pentagon 
tells  us  that  we  need  to  expand  Safeguard 
to  phase  n-A  including  deployment  at 
a  third  site,  that  is  at  Whiteman  Air 
Force  Base  in  Missouri.  We  have  been 
told  that  phase  II-A  is  needed  to  plug  a 
"bargaining  gap"  in  our  portfolio  of  ne- 
gotiable instruments  at  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks — SALT. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  we  must  expand  Safe- 
guard to  let  the  Russians  know  that  their 
strategic  weapons  buildup  is  imaccept- 
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able  to  us.  In  short.  It  is  the  Pentagon's 
hope  that  U.S.  buildup  in  defensive  stra- 
tegic weapons — and  here  let  us  not  for- 
get the  other  items  in  the  bill  for  offen- 
sive strategic  weapons— will  provide  the 
incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  halt  buildups 
in  strategic  armaments. 

The  approach  to  SALT  then  appears 
to  be  one  of  "arming  to  disarm."  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  has 
ahready  questioned  this  approach  and  I 
share  his  skepticism. 

Regarding  bargaining  chips  and  the 
incentive  we  can  provide  to  check  Soviet 
increases  in  strategic  weapons,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
has  observed,  and  I  think  rightly  so : 

The  United  States  already  has  ample  bar- 
gaining chips  In  Its  unquestioned  capacity 
to  continue  and  even  accelerate  the  arms 
race.  It  Is  this  capacity  which  the  Russians 
are  concerned  with,  not  an  xmbullt  ABM 
system  of  dubious  efficacy.  The  Russians  rec- 
ognize that  If  no  agreement  Is  reached  at 
SALT,  we  can  eventually  build  far  more 
effective  ABM  systems  than  Safeguard,  and 
can  massively  Increase  our  defensive  strength. 
This  Is  their  Incentive  to  negotiate  mean- 
ingfully at  VlenntK 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  know  the 
specifics  of  the  administration's  instruc- 
tions to  our  negotiators  at  SALT.  We 
do  not  know  such  details  as  instructions 
on  quantitative  and  qualitative  limita- 
tions on  the  strategic  weapons  arsenal; 
the  time  framework  of  limitation;  the 
rate  of  limitation  and  the  extent  of 
limitation. 

What  we  know  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion is  asking  us  to  authorize  additions — 
not  limitations — to  our  strategic  weap- 
ons program.  We  know  that  with  each 
request  goes  the  argument  of  yet  still 
another  bargaining  chip  for  SALT. 

AVOIOIMG    THE    IN8ATIABn.rrT     rOR    SALT    CHIPS 

SALT  must  not  become  an  "instrument 
for  armament"  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  should  it  become 
an  "incentive  for  armament"  by  other 
coimtries.  I,  along  with  many  Americans, 
fear  these  very  developments. 

Let  us  seek  with  the  Soviet  Union  an 
acceptable  "strategic  parity"  or  "security 
»  sufficiency"  in  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems. But  let  us  seek  such  agreement 
through  formulas  implementing  a  freeze 
or  reduction  in  armament,  not  through 
actions  aimed  at  building  up  armament. 

Strategic  weapons  buildup  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — the 
very  arms  race  we  fear — appears  to  be  the 
present  approach  to  SALT.  Let  us  recall 
the  exchange  between  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  Secre- 
tary Laird  during  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  When 
asked  how  a  decision  to  "stretch  out" 
MIRV  deployment  with  deferral  con- 
tingent upon  concrete  progress  at  SALT, 
Secretary  Laird  said : 

"I  do  not  find  this  proposal  Inconatstent 
with  the  tpirt  of  strategic  arms  limitation — 
but  I  do  believe  that  It  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  arms  limitation  talks. 
which  Is  to  sit  down  at  the  table  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  work  out  an  agreement 
that  provides  eaaentlal  security  and  is  accept- 
able to  both  sides."  (Page  2171,  Authorlza-' 
tlon  for  Military  Procurement,  Research,  and 
Development.  Fiscal  Tear  1971.  Hearings  be- 
fore Senate  Armed  Services  Committee). 


SATECUARD    AND    SALT   AMD   CaiT 

Mr.  President,  the  momentum  in  the 
development,  procurement  and  produc- 
tion of  strategic  weapons  must  be  halted 
in  the  name  of  sanity.  It  can  be  halted  by 
sound  decisionmaking  as  to  national 
priorities.  It  must  be  halted  for  the  last- 
ing and  genuine  security  of  this  nation 
and  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  year  the  Senate  again  faces  a 
series  of  amendments  on  Safeguard  de- 
ployment. I  have  cosponsored  two 
amendments.  The  first,  to  be  called  up 
by  Senator  Hughes,  bars  Safeguard  de- 
ployment at  sites  under  both  phase  I 
and  phase  n-A.  The  second,  introduced 
by  Senator  Cooper  and  Senator  Hart, 
limits  Safeguard  to  Phase  I  sites  by  bar- 
ring deployment  at  Whiteman  AFB  and 
the  advance  preparation  at  Warren  AFB. 
These  are  reasonable  amendments.  If, 
however,  the  first  fails,  then  the  second 
still  provides  a  check  on  the  Safeguard 
spillover  to  additional  sites  called  for 
under  phase  n-A. 

In  considering  the  reasonableness  of 
these  amendments,  let  us  recall  that  our 
strategic  weapons  investments  over  the 
years  presently  yields  a  kill-power  10 
times  that  needed  to  infUct  unacceptoble 
damage  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Against 
this,  we  must  weigh  the  present  increases 
in  Soviet  developments  on  the  SS-9,  SS- 
11  and  SS-13.  We  know,  that  in  weighing 
numerical  increases  in  weapons,  quanti- 
tative increases  are  not  as  significant  as 
qualitative  improvements  such  as  the 
accuracy  and  penetration  of  warheads  to 
potential  targets. 

Our  strategic  deterrent  is  not  in  dan- 
ger of  being  overwhelmed  now,  nor  Is  it 
likely  to  be  in  the  coming  decade.  Still 
we  must  be  alert  to  the  "growth  threat", 
that  is,  what  the  Soviet  Union  could  do 
and  what  the  Chinese  could  do  to  our 
deterrent  by  building  up  and  improving 
their  strategic  weapons  arsenals. 

To  meet  "growth  threat"  in  enemy 
buildups,  the  Defense  Department  asks 
us  to  build  up  our  over-kill  and  alleges 
that  by  so  doing  the  enemy  will  halt  its 
buildup. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  reason- 
able premise  of  human  behavior  on 
which  this  logic  is  based  it  escapes  me. 
The  fact  is  that  this  logic  has  failed  in 
the  past  and  it  fails  now  as  we  and  the 
Soviet  Union  expand  our  arsenals. 

I  hope  that  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks  will  prove  successful  in  achiev- 
ing a  limit  in  strategic  armaments — a 
mutual  limit  in  all  categories  of  strategic 
armaments.  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction, 
however,  that  such  arms  agreement 
limitation  should  not  be  based  on  mutual 
increases  in  armaments,  but  rather  by 
mutual  ceilings  and  reductions  on  pres- 
ent levels  of  armaments. 

Gradual  reduction  in  terror,  GRIT 
is  hopefully  what  we  will  achieve  at  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  SALT. 
Meanwhile,  fimds  in  this  bill— funds  for 
increasing  our  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  progrsuns,  including  an  expan- 
sion of  Safeguard  ABM,  take  us  from 
the  terror  reducing  objective. 

We  can  move  toward  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  terror  by  checking  Safeguard  ex- 
pansion. For  the  sake  of  genuine  national 
security  of  this  Nation,  I  hope  we  will  be 
successful. 


THB   ABM   SYSTEM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
Americans  the  ABM  is  no  longer  a  part 
of  a  specific  weapons  system;  it  has  be- 
come the  symbol  of  an  increasing  public 
concern  about  the  goals  of  this  Nation's 
foreign  policy  and  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  make  and  administer  it.  It  is  seen 
as  the  most  recent  and  most  politically 
vulnerable  example  of  the  way  an  unholy 
though  natural  alliance  of  military  and 
industrial  leaders  can  promote  for  its 
own  purposes  an  expensive  weapon  of 
dubious  need  and  technical  efficacy.  In 
a  time  of  serious  domestic  crisis,  it  is 
viewed  as  evidence  that  the  political  and 
economic  establishment  is  either  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  respond  to  growing  pub- 
lic demand  for  a  major  shift  in  fimding 
priorities,  from  defense  ^pending  to  so- 
cial programs. 

In  my  view,  much  good  has  come  from 
this  new,  critical  public  interest  in  de- 
fense expenditures,  such  as  the  recent 
announcement  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  that  future  weapons  contracts  will 
stress  testing  and  evaluation  before  large 
amounts  of  money  are  appropriated. 
However,  there  also  lies  in  this  same 
public  interest  a  grave  danger.  First,  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  a  genu- 
inely responsible  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense strategy  may  be  impeded  or  even 
rendered  impossible  by  an  uncritical  and 
categorical  public  opposition  to  anything 
military.  Second,  there  is  a  growing 
number  of  Americans  who  feel  that  In- 
ternational realities  now  permit  the  for- 
mulation of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
that  would  not  include  a  strong  defense 
posture.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  demand  that  defense  expendi- 
tures be  efficiently  administered  and  the 
view  that  the  maintenance  of  American 
military  strength  is  imwarranted  and 
even  immoral. 

To  me,  all  this  suggests  that  public 
debate  on  the  Safeguard  system  has  lost 
sight  of  the  system  itself.  Whether  the 
system  has  merit  has  become  largely 
irrelevant.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  large  and  symbolic  issues  that  per- 
tain to  the  system  are  not  important. 
They  clearly  are.  But  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  factors  that  should  con- 
trol the  decision  of  whether  to  deploy 
the  Safeguard  may  have  little  to  do  with 
that  decision,  and  that  it  may  be  sacri- 
ficed to  broad  national  concerns  and 
commitments  that  would  be  advanced 
and  protected  by  the  ABM  system. 

In  brief,  I  find  that  the  arguments 
against  further  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  are:  First,  the  system  is  at 
best  urmecessary  and  at  worst  will  seri- 
ously limit  the  prospects  for  productive 
arms  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union;  sec- 
ond, it  represents  a  dangerous  and  im- 
moral commitment  to  an  expanded  arms 
race  at  a  time  when  there  exists  a  unique 
historical  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  exercise  restraint,  which  is  con- 
sistent with  its  national  Ideals  and  its 
desire  for  peace;  third,  it  is  technologi- 
cally unreliable  and  could  be  easily  over- 
whelmed or  neutralized  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  fourth,  it  diverts  to  military 
purposes  public  resources  critically 
needed  for  social  progress  at  home. 
It  is  my  carefully  reached  and  strongly 
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held  conviction  that,  on  the  contrary, 
further  deployment  of  Safeguard:  First, 
is  necessary  for  national  security  and 
will  greatly  enhance  the  possibility  of 
meaningful  arms  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  second,  will  not  provoke 
escalation  of  the  offensive  arms  race  and 
is.  in  fact,  far  more  moral  than  the 
alternatives  available  to  us;  third,  is 
technologically  adequate  for  the  re- 
stricted function  that  It  is  designed  to 
fulfill ;  and  fourth,  is  not  properly  viewed 
as  an  alternative  to  domestic  spending 
but  is  infiuenced  by  considerations  of  a 
wholly  different  nature. 

I  held  these  views  during  our  consid- 
eration of  phase  I  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem and  feel  even  more  strongly  about 
them  now  in  light  of  having  had  the 
opportimity  to  more  adequately  under- 
stand what  Is  actually  included  and  ex- 
cluded, the  complete  lack  of  alternatives, 
and  most  important,  what  has  transpired 
at  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
in  Vienna  since  April. 

President  Nixon  is  widely  criticized  for 
having  simply  repackaged  the  Sentinel 
system.  What  this  argument  ignores  is 
the  fact  that  while  several  Presidential 
justifications  have  been  offered  for  the 
ABM,  only  one  basic  justification  has 
been  offered  by  President  Nixon.  He 
concluded  that  the  Sentinel  system  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  au- 
thorized were  not  consonant  with  what 
he  saw  happening  in  the  Communist 
world  and  with  the  avenue  that  he  per- 
ceived as  holding  the  greatest  prospects 
for  significant  deescalatlon  of  world 
tensions  and  the  arms  race.  With  a  few 
minor  changes,  the  physical  configura- 
tion of  the  Sentinel  and  Safeguard  sys- 
tems are  about  the  same,  but  the  concept 
of  defending  only  our  land-based  re- 
taliatory capacity  makes  the  Safeguard 
argument  one  that  overcomes  the  ques- 
tions of  absolute  reliability.  To  begin 
with,  an  offensive  missile  launched  by 
the  Soviet  Union  against  a  hardened 
Minuteman  silo  in  the  remote  plains  of 
Montana  and  North  Dakota  would  have 
to  be  targeted  with  extraordinary  accu- 
racy. Second,  penetration  by  such  an  ac- 
ciu*ately  targeted  warhead  and  a  direct 
hit  would  mean  the  loss  of  only  a  single 
American  ICBM,  not  the  massive  loss  of 
human  life.  Third,  Soviet  military  plan- 
ners would  be  required  to  impute  to  our 
defense  system  a  far  greater  degree  of 
reliability  than  it  might  actually  possess. 

In  considering  how  real  the  Soviet 
threat  Is,  one  only  has  to  look  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  2  yeai%,  the  Soviet 
missile  force  has  tripled  to  more  than 
1,000  ICBM's,  including  the  giant  SS-9. 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  infiuence  in  both 
the  diplomatic  and  arms  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  cannot  be  easily  brushed 
aside.  While  they  have  not  deployed 
more  missiles  since  the  SALT  talks  be- 
gan, there  is  sul)stantial  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  still  constructing 
ICBM  launchers  for  future  deployment. 
Opponents  of  the  system  delight  in 
pointing  out  the  seeming  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  assertion  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
going  for  a  first-strike  capability  and 
a  subsequent  statement  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  that,  in  his  view,  there  wajg 


no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
to  launch  a  first  strike  against  the  United 
States. 

The  two  statements  are  in  no  way  in- 
consistent; they  simply  draw  attention  to 
the  difference  between  capwibillty  and 
intention.  As  President  Nixon  has  said: 

I  believe  that  defensive  decisions  must  be 
made  on  the  bard  realities  of  the  offensive 
capabilities  of  our  adversaries,  and  not  on 
our  fervent  hopes  about  their  Intentions. 

Although  the  Safeguard  system  in  no 
way  lessens  the  U.S.  reliance  upon  Its 
retaliatory  strike  capacity  to  deter  nu- 
clear aggression  by  an  enemy,  those  who 
oppose  Safeguard  would  have  us  rely 
solely  on  the  deterrent  and  would  do 
nothing  to  provide  an  alternate  re- 
sponse. Without  Safeguard,  in  the  event 
of  a  minor,  accidental  or  unauthorized 
attack,  the  United  States  would  have  no 
alternative  to  unleashing  the  full  fury 
of  its  deterrent  against  the  country  be- 
lieved to  be  the  origin  of  attack. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  largest  nation 
on  earth,  and  by  our  own  claim  the  most 
moral  nation  on  earth,  ought  to  find  a 
defense  posture  more  moral  and  more 
appropriate  than  reliance  on  offensive 
weaponry  in  terms  of  retaliatory  strike 
capacity.  It  Is  chilling  to  me  to  hear  op- 
ponents of  Safeguard  allege  that  the 
program  ought  not  to  be  authorized  and 
deployed  because  it  Is  cheaper  to  have  an 
equivalent  amount  of  defense  for  the 
United  States  by  building  more  nuclear 
strike  capacity  with  systems  such  as 
Minuteman  and  Poseidon. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  take  a  calm, 
dispassionate  look  at  our  post-World 
War  n  policy  of  retaliatory  deterrent 
and  consider  instead  an  active  defense 
system.  Put  another  way,  I  think  it  is 
time  we  laid  aside  our  ICBM  mentality, 
even  if  at  greater  cost.  Put  still  another 
way,  I  think  that  if  I  were  a  citizen  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  I  saw  the  United 
States  of  America  elect  against  a  defen- 
sive system  and  in  favor  of  an  offensive 
strike  system,  I  might  be  a  little  upset. 

Those  In  opposition  to  Safeguard  have 
heretofore  relied  heavily  on  the  argu- 
ment that  our  ABM  was  provocative  and 
would  certainly  dampen  the  prospects 
of  the  United  States  obtaining  any  sort 
of  agreement,  limited  or  comprehensive, 
at  SALT.  Although  the  details  of  the 
talks  have  not  been  made  public,  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  declsl(ni  to 
deploy  phase  I  of  Safeguard  has  not 
altered  the  eagerness  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  proceed  with  arms  talks.  In  fact,  it 
soon  became  apparent  in  Helsinki  late 
last  year  that  the  Soviets  had  zeroed  in 
on  the  U.S.  ABM  while  paying  very  little 
attention  to  our  already-cwnpleted  Min- 
utemim  force.  The  Soviet  concentration 
on  Safeguard  has  reinforced  my  belief 
tliat  the  program  Is  the  one  critical  bar- 
gaining chip  at  Vienna. 

The  importance  of  the  ABM  at  SALT 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
United  States,  however,  since  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  long  held  the  belief  that  a 
government  should  provide  for  the  de- 
fense and  safety  of  its  people  and  prop- 
erty. In  addition,  the  vast  expenditures 
necessary  to  build  an  ICBM  system  of 
such  quality  that  It  can  overcome  even 
a  ^thin"  hard-point  defensive  system 


would  cause  great  difficulty  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  view  of  their  current  domestic 
needs. 

The  effect  of  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  United  States  In  approving  phase  I 
is  also  not  without  precedent  in  that  the 
Soviet  willingness  to  seriously  partici- 
pate at  SALT  is  strikingly  similar  to  the 
publicly  announced  readiness  of  Russia 
to  participate  in  arms  talks  which  came 
only  three  days  after  the  Senate  had 
voted  appropriations  for  Sentinel  in 
June  1968.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  presti- 
gious Soviet  scientific  journal  offered  to 
publish  a  speech  by  the  director  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  the 
thesis  of  which  is  that  defensive  systems 
can  be  deployed  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
celerate the  offensive  arms  race. 

Whatever  progress  has  been  made  at 
SALT  can  be  credited  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  our  delegates  had  a  negotiable  point 
that  highly  interested  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  undermine  the  American  bargain- 
ing position  at  this  time  by  refusing  to 
approve  the  request  for  phase  II  of  Safe- 
guard would  greatly  diminish  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  successful  agreement.  With 
their  chief  target  removed  by  congres- 
sional action,  the  Soviets  would  have  ht- 
tle  incentive  to  halt  deplojrment  or  de- 
crease their  offensive  forces. 

As  pointeu  out  so  well  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  on 
HJl.  17123,  the  United  States  would  oct- 
tainly  welcome  an  agreement  that  would 
obviate  the  need  for  Safeguard,  but  there 
is  DO  assurance  at  this  time  that  such  an 
agreement  will  be  reached.  The  risk  to 
the  success  of  our  negotiators  at  SALT 
in  striving  toward  a  workable  arms 
agreement  and  the  strategic  and  moral 
need  for  a  good  defense  to  secure  our  de- 
terrent force,  should  an  agreement  not 
be  possible,  is,  to  me,  the  serious  ques- 
tion involved.  I  beUeve  that  the  burden 
of  proof  is  upon  those  who  assert  that 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system 
raises  a  significant  obstacle  to  fruitful 
negotiations;  proof  that  is  most  difficult 
to  come  by  In  view  of  the  basic  thinking 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  and  negotiators  as 
evidenced  by  their  past  and  present 
activity. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  phase  n  of  the  Safeguard  system 
may  be,  when  combined  with  phase  I, 
the  most  important  step  any  nation  in 
the  world  has  taken  to  end  the  offensive 
arms  spiral.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
well  serve  to  discourage  the  Soviet 
Union  from  using  the  threat  of  a  first- 
strike  capability  to  gain  a  one-sided 
agreement.  Until  tangible  progress  Is 
made  on  arriving  at,  and  even  beginning 
to  implement,  mutually  acceptable 
SALT  agreements.  It  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia  to  retain  at  all  times  a  cred- 
ible capability  to  deter  attack  by  the 
other. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
credibility  of  our  respective  deterrents 
can  and  ought  to  be  predicated  at  least 
in  part  on  an  lujtive  defense  system 
rather  than  an  offensive  system.  As  long 
as  one  side  continues  to  Introduce  new 
offensive  weapons  systems  into  its  inven- 
tory, the  other  side  risks  the  credibility 
of  its  deterrent  If  It  fails  to  respond.  I 
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also  flrmlv  believe  that  both  sides  will  re- 
quire some  deterrent  forces,  both  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  even  under  a  SAiT 
agreement.  Neither  side  can  be  sure  what 
Communist  China  and  others  wUl  do 
with  their  nuclear  weapons  as  their  abil- 
ity to  deliver  an  attack  develops. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Russia  are 
on  record  as  endorsing  the  principle  that 
neither  side  should  gain  strategic  advan- 
tage over  the  other  as  a  consequence  of 
SALT.  The  entire  problem  of  what  to 
keep  and  what  to  prohibit  under  SALT 
arrangements  takes  time  to  work  out. 
The  chances  for  eventually  arriving  at  a 
mutuallv  acceptable  SALT  arrangement 
will  be  enhanced  if  there  occurs,  in  this 
country,  a  surge  of  public  realism  and 
paUence.  Strategic  deterrence  is  the  most 
vital  protection  we  have  to  insure  our 
continued  national  existence.  If  it  can  be 
obtained  eventually  at  less  cost  and  risk 
through  SALT  arrangements,  this  will  be 
a  real  step  forward.  But  no  one  will  know 
until  the  negotiators  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  do  their  work— behind  closed 
doors  and  without  any  pressures  to 
hurry. 

I  believe  that  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations constitute  the  minimum  re- 
quirements necessary  for  maintaining  a 
strong  deterrent  irrespective  of  success 
or  failure  at  SALT,  and  I  therefore  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  the  $1,349  billion 
needed  to  continue  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  observations  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  astute  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  hope  his  remarks,  which  dis- 
play a  great  amount  of  in-depth  re- 
search, wiU  be  read  and  carefuUy  con- 
sidered by  all  of  our  colleagues.  I  think 
he  has  approached  the  question  in  a  very 
dispassionate  manner  and  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusiOTis  which  he  has  reached 
after  careful  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion: and  I  certainly  commend  him  for  a 
very  worthwhile  and  learned  presenta- 
tion. _  ,  . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS MURPHY  AND  PACKWOOD 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  at  the  completion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  be  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Mxtrphy)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  «Mr.  Pack  wood). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ' 

(SubsequenUy.  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  a  recess  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow.) 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  about  to  propose  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet,  so  that  we  may  hear  the 
Senator?  „^    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  this  proposed  request  has 
been  discussed  with  the  able  majority 
leader  the  able  minority  leader,  the 
able  minority  whip,  and  the  various  Sen- 
ators who  are  sponsors  and  cosponsors 
of  the  known  amendments  to  be  dis- 
cussed, debated,  and  voted  on  tomorrow. 
Mr.  President,  in  lieu  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  adopted  on 
August  6.  I  make  the  foUowing  unani- 
mous-consent request: 

Ordered,  that  the  vote  on  the  adw- 
tion  of  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment, 
as  pending  or  as  amended,  occur  at 
3:45  pjn.  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 12.  ^  ^  , 
That  debate  on  any  amendment  oi- 
fered  from  9  aju.  until  10:30  ajn. 
on  tomorrow  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment  and  the  majority  leader,  if 
he  is  opposed  to  the  amendment,  or  the 
minority  leader  if  the  majority  leader 
is  not  opposed  to  the  amendment,  or 
their  designee. 

Ordered  further,  that  from  10:30  ajn. 
unUl  12:15  pjn.  it  be  in  order  for  the 
Senate  to  debate  the  amendment  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr  Hughes)  ,  to  be  considered  en  bloc; 
and  that  the  time  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the 
majority  leader,  if  he  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  or  the  minority  leader  if 
the  majority  leader  is  not  so  opposed, 
or  their  designee. 

Ordered  further,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  Brooke  amendment 
at  12:15  pjn..  with  debate  thereon  lim- 
lited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the 
majority  leader,  if  he  opposes  the 
amendment,  or  the  minority  leader  if 
the  majority  leader  does  not  oppose  the 
amendment,  or  their  designee. 

Ordered  further,  that  thereupon  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  debate  to  be 
limited  to  15  minutes  and  controUed  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  after  which  the 
Senate  will  immediately  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  Hughes  amendment. 

After  the  vote  on  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughk). 
that  there  be  15  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
Brooke  amendment,  with  the  time  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  vote  thereon 
following  immediate  thereafter. 

Provided  further,  that  frtlowing  the 
vote  on  the  Brooke  amendment,  the  re- 
maining time  until  3:45  pjn.  on  toe 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controUed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  or  the  Senator 
fnnn  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  objectr— I  notice  here, 
as  to  all  these  amendments  except  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment,  the  time  is 
designated  to  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority and  majority  leaders. 

I  do  not  object  to  them  personaUy.  but 
it  is  customary  for  the  one  who  has  the 
bill  to  have  the  privUege  of  control- 
ling the  time,  and  the  proponent  of  an 
amendment  controls  his  time.  Will  the 
Senator  give  an  explanation  as  to  why  he 
is  departing  from  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  say  that  I  have  no  personal 
feeling  about  that  matter.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  change  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  read  accordingly. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  for  that  purpose.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  indicate  that  time 
is  to  be  equally  divided  in  all  instances 
between  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
amendment,  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  no  objection.  I  have  just  had  notice 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  would  like  to  be  noti- 
fied of  any  time  agreements.  I  did  not 
know  that  when  I  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  If  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  can  withhold  his  request  for  a 
few  moments,  without  having  to  read  it 
all  again,  we  will  have  word  from  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

I  think  we  can  protect  the  proponents 
and  opponents  by  making  it  clear  in  this 
colloquy  that  that  is  the  intention  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  in- 
tention of  the  request  was  that  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment,  of  course, 
have  control  over  half  the  time  and  that 
the  majority  leader  or  the  minonty  lead- 
er—or their  designee— depending  upon 
the  position  of  the  majority  leader  vis-a- 
vis the  amendment— have  control  over 
the  other  half. 

It  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to 
change  the  unanimous-consent  request 
and  place  the  time  in  opposition  to  each 
amendment  under  the  control  of  the  aWe 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  is  Quit«  »" 
added  burden  to  have  to  control  that 
time.  I  think  the  Senator  who  Is  present- 
ing the  bill  and  carrying  that  load  should 
have  control  of  the  time  on  any  amend- 
ment that  seeks  to  change  the  commit- 
tee bill.  He  is  representing  the  commit- 
tee 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  say  to  the  able  Senator  that 
there  was  no  motive  whatsoever  in  writ- 
ing the  unanimous-consent  request  as  it 

has  been  read.  ^  ^^  ^ 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  understand  that. 
Mr!  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  I  will 
change  the  verbiage  in  accordance  with 
our  discussion  here,  so  that  time  in  op- 
position to  amendments  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr  SCOTT.  In  order  that  we  may  un- 
derstand what  is  being  proposed  here, 
there  is  to  be  no  vote  on  any  amendment 
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prior  to  1:30  p.m.  tomorrow.  Is  that 

correct?  _.    . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  That 
would  be  the  understanding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  with  the  exertion 
that  I  would  like  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator to  withhold  the  actual  putting  of 
the  question  until  we  have  heard  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very  well. 
I  think  the  Record  should  show,  how- 
ever, in  response  to  the  query  by  the  able 
minority  leader,  that  if  a  Senator  were 
to  offer  an  amendment  at  9  a.m.  or  9:30 
a.m.  or  10  a.m..  it  would  be  an  amend- 
ment concerning  which  we  are  not  in- 
formed at  the  moment.  Of  course,  that 
Senator  would  have  a  right  to  ask  for  a 
vote  on  that  amendment.  But  insofar  as 
the  votes  on  presently  known  amend- 
ments are  concerned,  no  vote  would  oc- 
cur before  1 :30  p.m.  tomorrow  under  the 
agreement  if  It  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Because,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  there  is  a  funeral  of  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  tomorrow  morning, 
and  the  two  Senators  from  Pennsylvania 
will  be  there.  I  state  this  so  that  Senators 
may  be  advised  of  our  expressed  hope 
that  no  vote  will  occur  on  other  amend- 
ments prior  to  1:30  p.m.  as  well  as  those 
which  are  presently  imder  consideration. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Acting  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  concur 
in  that  hope.  Every  possible  action  would 
be  taken  to  protect  Senators  in  accord- 
ance with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  pro- 
posed agreement  for  the  time  being. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


their  seats,  and  that  Senators'  aides  take 
seats  In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  and 
that  the  Senate  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


INFLATION  "ALERT"  DEMON- 
STRATES THE  NEED  FOR  PRICE 
AND  INCOME  GUIDEPOSTS 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  5 :  16 
p.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  5:29  pjn..  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Hy.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  that 
the  floor  be  cleared  and  Senators  take 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  as  we 
aU  know,  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers issued  its  first  "inflaUon  alert 
last  Friday.  This  document  was  lengthy 
and  belated,  and  the  unfortunate  title 
"inflation  alert"  has.  of  course  mvited 
humorous  and  bellttilng  comments.  How- 
ever in  our  dismay  that  the  administra- 
tion'has  not  seen  fit  to  employ  more  vig- 
orous and  specific  anti-inflationary  pol- 
icy we  should  not  overtook  the  value 
of  the  document  released  last  week  as  a 
source  of  information  on  what  is  hap- 
pening to  prices  and  wages. 

What  is  happening  in  many  sectors  o: 
the  economy  is  no  less  than  alarming; 
and.  as  Hobart  Rowen  points  out  m  an 
article  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  the  CouncU's  "inflation  alert  is  its 
own 'best  evidence  that  "what  this  coun- 
try needs  is  a  stronger  wage-pnce  poUcy 
to  curb  inflationary  pressures  that  are 
not  being  halted  by  oUier  Government 

Much  of  Uie  flrst  part  of  the  CouncU's 
lengthy  "alert"  is  a  review  of  past  his- 
tory- but,  if  we  turn  to  chapter  HI  en- 
tiUed  "The  First  Half  of  1970"  and  chap- 
ter rv  entitled  "Selected  Recent  Price 
and  Wage  Developments."  we  find  what 
Mr  Rowen  describes  as  "a  straightaway 
rundown  of  price  and  wage  increases  that 
have  gotten  out  of  hand."  One  example 
Is  the  price  of  bituminous  coal,  which 
has  increased  35  percent  during  tiie  12 
months  ended  in  June.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  rate  of  this  price  increase  has  been 
accelerating.  During  the  first  6  months 
of  1970,  the  rate  of  price  increase  reached 
an  annual  rate  of  56  percent.  If  we  take 
only  the  second  quarter  of  1970,  the  price 
increase  for  bituminous  coal  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  81  percent.  The  price  of 
residual  fuel  oU  has  also  increased 
rapidly,  and  at  an  accelerating  rate, 
reaching  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  60 
percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 
Now  of  course,  there  are  special  fac- 
tors in  the  fuels  industry.  There  are  al- 
ways special  factors  in  any  specific  case 
which  Is  identified.  But  does  this  mean 
that  we  should  sit  back  and  let  the  pub- 
lic suffer  price  increases  of  this  mag- 
nitude whUe  waiting  for  the  special 
factors  to  go  away?  I  need  not  dweU  on 
how  basic  coal  and  oU  are  to  our  econ- 
omy. Over  half  of  the  electric  power  In 
the  country  Is  generated  by  burning  coal. 
The  effect  which  these  increases  in  the 
price  of  coal  wUl  have  on  the  price  of 
electricity  Is  alarmingly  obvious. 

The  main  special  factor  driving  up  the 
price  of  fuels  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
in  extremely  short  supply.  Of  course, 
when  demand  outnms  supply,  market 
prices  wUl  rise.  But  are  we  to  sit  stiU  and 
wait  for  the  free  market  to  increase  fuel 
supplies  and  bring  prices  back  down — a 
process  which  might  take  years?  Is  this 
not  clearly  a  case  in  which  the  Govern- 


ment has  a  duty  to  specify  price  be- 
havior which  is  in  the  pubUc  Interest? 
And  also,  of  course,  to  take  whatever 
other  steps  may  be  necessary  and  useful 
to  aUeviate  the  shortage? 

Coal  and  oU  prices  are  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  specific  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy where  inflation  is  rampant,  where 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  slowdown  in 
the  rate  of  price  increase.  The  price  and 
wage  spiral  In  the  construction  industry 
is  another,  more  familiar,  example  which 
the  CouncU  identifles  in  its  inflation 
alert.  Others  are  rubber  prices,  wage 
pressures  In  the  trucking  Industry,  the 
rising  cost  of  public  transportation,  and. 
of  course,  the  very  recent  development 
not  highlighted  in  the  "Inflation  alert"— 
the  prospective  5  to  6  percent  increase  in 
automobUe  prices.  In  none  of  these  areas 
WiU  inflation  be  brought  under  control 
by  slowing  down  the  economy,  by  con- 
tinuing to  tolerate  imemployment  of  5 
percent  or  more.  It  Is  clear  that  there 
is  no  more  mileage  to  be  gained  from 
holding  down  the  overall  growth  in  the 
economy. 

What  is  needed  is  a  direct  attack  on 
the  specific  sectors  where  inflation  coa- 
tlnues  unabated.  It  has  long  been  my 
beUef  that  this  can  best  be  done  through 
a  vigorously  executed  guidepost  policy — 
a  policy  of  identifying  the  pattern  of 
price  and  wage  changes  which  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  and  of  employ- 
ing the  fuU  prestige  of  the  Presidential 
office  to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
with  these  guideposts.  Of  course,  such 
a  policy  should  be  accompanied  by  ma- 
jor efforts  to  remove  the  structural  in- 
efficiencies which  plague  our  economy — 
to  relax  the  absurd  restrictions  on  oil 
imports,  to  improve  government  pro- 
curement poUcies,  to  revamp  our  regu- 
latory practices,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Coun- 
cU of  Economic  Advisers  for  making 
avaUable  the  information  that  they  did 
concerning  this  continuing  problem  of 
inflation,  and  I  caU  on  the  administra- 
tion not  only  to  continue  to  provide  these 
useful  documents,  but  to  institute  the 
price  and  incomes  policies  the  need  for 
which  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  by 
their  own  studies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Hobart 
Rowen's  article  entitied  "Inflation  'Alert' 
is  Fine  as  a  Start",  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 


Inflation  "Alert"  Is  Fink  as  a  Start 
(By  Hobart  Bowen) 

Mr  NUon's  "Inflation  alert"  of  l»st  Sftt- 
ur<lay  is  the  best  evidence  so  far  that  what 
this  country  needs  Is  a  stronger  wage-price 
policy  to  ctirb  Inflationary  pressures  that 
M«n-t  being  haIt«J  by  other  government 
measures. 

First  let  It  be  said  that  the  administration 
deserves  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  publishing 
the  "alert."  which  included  a  straightaway 
rundown  of  price  and  wages  increases  that 
have  gotten  out  of  hand. 

There  were  some  among  Mr.  Nixon's  ad- 
visers who  would  have  preferred  to  release 
a  long  academic  hUtory  of  the  causes  of  in- 
flaUon, and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  the  Coun- 
cil of   Economic  Advisers  put  together,  as 
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weU,  B  summary  of  the  most  pressing  areas 
of  current  inflaiionary  pressure,  and  the 
entire  document  prepared  for  the  new  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  was  published. 

Arm-twisting  and  criticism  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  side-stepped.  But  there  didn't  have 
to  be  any  name-calling:  the  essential  story 
came  through.  And  that  U.  as  everybody 
knew,  that  some  unions  have  gotten  wage  in- 
creases that  exceed  a  reasonable  level;  and 
•ome  industries  are  raising  prices  beyond  any 
measure  required  by  their  costs.  The  question 
now  becomes  what.  If  anything.  Mr.  Nixon 
proposes  to  do  about  these  situations  be- 
yond CEA  Chairman  Paul  McCracken's  pray- 
erful hope  that  In  some  "Inacrutable  way." 
things  will  right  themselves. 

It  is  significant  that  the  "alert"  (which 
Is  probably  a  bad  name  for  the  exercise)  did 
not  simply  discuss  past  price  rise*.  That 
would  have  been,  as  Prof.  Robert  Solow  once 
suggested,  not  much  more  of  a  clue  to  the 
future  than  an  old  weather  report.  Instead, 
the  long  and  serious  document  detailed  areas 
of  Incipient  trouble.  Including  rising  trans- 
portation, trucking,  and  home  heating  and 
power  costs  that  haven't  yet  been  fully  re- 
flected in  the  published  indexes. 

Precisely  as  McCracken  suggested,  the  re- 
port lifted  "the  level  of  visibility  on  prices 
and  costs  in  these  areas."  It  was  a  wholly 
worthwhile  educational  process,  particularly 
the  detailed  discussion  of  Inflated  consumer 
bills  for  gas  and  electric  power. 

It  should  be  a  shock  for  the  public  to 
learn  that  the  price  of  coal  has  gone  up  35 
per  cent  this  year,  and  home  heating  oils  25 
per  cent.  And  since  power  companies  must 
borrow  heavily  to  flnance  expansion,  the  21.5 
per  cent  booet  In  Interest  rates  last  year  Is 
another  factor  contributing  to  higher  elec- 
tric utility  bills.  (Remember  the  old  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  high  Interest  rates  would 
control  inflation?) 

But  a  responsible  government  must  do 
more  than  point  out  what  Is  happening;  that 
is  a  good  first  step,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

By  the  same  token.  It  Is  fair  to  observe 
that  price  problems  in  the  service  area — like 
the  recent  booet  In  bus  fares  In  Washington — 
are  the  toughest  to  cope  with  although  a 
strong  and  determined  government  could 
find  ways  of  alevlating  the  situation,  at  least 
for  low  income  groups. 

In  the  other  areas  cited — rising  coal  and 
electric  power  costs,  highe  natural  gas 
prices,  advances  In  rubber  tire  and  cigarette 
prices — government  policy  of  a  broad  nature 
ooxild  more  effectively  protect  the  consumer. 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  new  attitude  on  the  part 
of  regulatory  agencies  whose  Instincts  are 
normally  to  protect  Industry's  profit  mar- 
gins first  and  the  consuming  public's  needs 
second  (if  at  all) :  in  addition,  stronger  meas- 
ures are  needed  to  deal  with  Industries  like 
rubber  tire  producers  and  unions  such  as 
the  Teamsters  which  call  their  own  shots  on 
prices  and  wages  without  any  government 
Interference. 

aimUar  problems  exist  In  the  construction 
industry,  and  these — because  the  local 
tmlons  have  so  much  autonomy — are  un- 
doubtedly difBcult  to  cope  with. 

But  an  effort  needs  to  be  made,  shucking 
off  the  wistful  beUeX  that  prices  and  wages 
are  set  in  the  spirit  of  free  competitive  en- 
terprise, and  that  nothing,  therefore — even 
a  raging  Inflation — should  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  "market  place"  process. 

This  Is  utter  nonsense,  and  no  better  proof 
has  been  offered  than  the  President's  own 
report.  Take  the  rubber  tire  example :  during 
April  and  May.  the  union  negotiated  with 
the  major  rubber  companies  for  a  7  to  8 
per  cent  hourly  Increase  In  wages  for  a 
three-year  period. 

The  most  Important  single  product  gro^p 
Is  tires  and  tubes,  and  here,  productivity 
has  been  rising  steadUy.  at  an  average  of 
6.1  per  cent  during  the  1960e.  Productivity 
ts  a  simple  measure  of  labor  efflclency;  in 


tires  and  tubee.  It  means  that  a  tire  worker 
on  the  average  has  been  turning  out  6.1  per 
cent  more  goods  per  hour.  Thus,  his  compen- 
sation can  Increase  by  about  the  same 
amount  without  raising  prices. 

Indeed,  in  the  best  of  all  free  enterprise 
worlds,  if  wages  did  not  increase  In  the  face 
of  such  a  gain  In  productivity,  the  Industry 
would  reduce  prices  and  still  maintain  its 
profit  margins. 

But  back  to  the  real  world:  the  7  to  8  per 
cent  boost  In  tire  worker  compensation, 
being  greater  than  the  productivity  gain 
means  a  boost  of  2  per  cent  or  perhaps  3  per 
cent  lu  unit  labor  costs.  But  because  labor 
compensation  represents  only  30  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  tires,  the  wage  hike  trans- 
lates Into  only  1  per  cent  in  production 
costs.  And  what  did  the  companies  do?  They 
announced  In  June  and  July  a  6  per  cent 
hike  In  replacement  tire  prices. 

The  worry  here  is  that  having  turned  out 
a  lengthy  "alert"  with  lots  of  history  and 
basic  economics,  Mr.  Nixon's  Inflation-watch- 
ers may  consider  the  job  done.  There  was  no 
specific  timetable  for  the  next  "alert."  But 
one  should  come  soon,  and  be  more  specific. 
As  Maurice  Mann,  scheduled  to  be  George 
Shultz's  economic  aide,  said  In  a  speech  back 
In  June,  "The  economy  can't  endure  the 
types  of  excessive  wage  and  price  Increases 
we've  seen  recently." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
w-ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  441)   was  considered  and 
imanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  441 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  wltli 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  G.  Robert  Watklns.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  second  resolving  clause,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  tmd  Mr.  Schweiker)  as  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  Join 
the  oonunittee  from  the  House  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Representative 
Watkins. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomoT- 
row  morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  G. 
ROBERT  WATKINS  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Resolution  1 183.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Resolution  1183  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able G.  Robert  Watklns.  a  RepresentaUve 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  sixty-three 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  reootntlons  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  famUy  of  the  de- 
ceased. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  and, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  441,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Representative  G.  Robert  Watklns,  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, August  12,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  August  11,  1970: 

DEPABTMEMT  OF   COMKEKCX 

William  Robert  McLellan,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice 
Kenneth  N.  Davis,  Jr.,  resigned. 

U.S.   DXSTEICT   <3oUBT 

Carl  O.  Bue,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas, 
vice  Joe  McDontkld  Ingraham.  elevated. 
Asian  Dxvelopmknt  Bank 

Artemus  E.  Weatherbee,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S. 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  vice 
Bernard  Zagorln. 

In  the  Asirr 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
Prasldent  undn'  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  aa  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand,  666- 
01-7616.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 


HORTON  LAUDS  MONROE  COUNTY 
FEDERATION  OP  WOMEN'S  RE- 
PUBLICAN CLUBS  BRUNCH  AND 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  people  who  go  unnoticed,  who  are 
not  in  the  public  eye,  but  who  leave  a 
tremendous  mark  on  society. 

Such  women  were  honored  at  the 
Monroe  County  Federation  of  Women's 
Republican  Clubs  Bnmch,  last  Satur- 
day. August  8.  .  ^,      J  . 

The  brunch,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
attend,  commemorated  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  women's  suffrage.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  be  included  in  the 
commemoration  and  I  felt  the  experi- 
ence presented  good  ammunition  for  the 
equal  rights  amendment  which  is  com- 
ing to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  vote  today.  I  am  a  spon- 
sor of  the  equal  rights  amendment  and 
I  shall  vote  in  its  support. 

A  quote  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  woman 
suffrage  leader,  used  at  the  brunch  is 
quite  appropriate  today. 

Woman  has  shown  equal  devotion  with 
man  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  has  stood 
firmly  by  his  side  in  Its  defense.  Together 
they  have  made  this  country  what  it  is. 

The  four  women  awarded  at  the 
bnmch  were  Mrs.  Helen  Amiger,  Sister 
Fnncis,  Mrs.  Manuel  Goldman,  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Leldy.  These  women  exert  a 
tremendous  impact  on  our  community. 
They  do  not  seek,  nor  do  they  receive 
national  acclaim,  and  yet  they  are  ex- 
amples of  women  who  realize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  entire  community  and 
without  whom  the  city  of  Rochester 
would  be  a  little  dimmer. 

They  see  a  problem  area  they  want 
to  correct,  they  work  on  it.  no  matter 
how  small,  and  then  they  go  to  the  next 
area  for  correction.  They  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  community.  They  do  not 
sit  back  and  moan,  "What  can  I,  as  one 
person  do?"  They  go  ahead  and  do  it, 
and  in  the  end  their  achievements  are 
amazing. 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Speigel  presented  the 
awards  and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  portion  of  her  remarks 
on  the  recipients: 

Ttoday,  we  are  honoring  doers  and  achiev- 
ers m  the  Greater  Rochester  Community. 
We  have  so  many.  Mrs.  Harper  Sibley,  Mrs. 
Walter  Post.  Mrs.  Prank  Gannett.  Mrs.  Haw- 
ley  Ward.  Mrs.  Lester  Berlove.  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Johnson,  that  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  honor  each  of  them.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee tried  to  pick  recipients  who  quietly 
go  about  their  business,  unsung  pubUcly. 
and  do  and  achieve  because  of  their  deep 
feelings  for  their  fellow  men  and  women. 

Our  first  recipient.  Mrs.  Helen  Amiger.  has 
worked  at  doing  and  achieving  In  the  black 
community.  A  resident  of  Hanover  Street, 
she  activated  a  Girl  Scout  troc^  there  In 
1963  and  was  a  Scout  camp  counselor  In 
1965. 


She  was  the  first  bus  matron  when  open 
enrollment  started  and  two  of  her  own  chil- 
dren were  among  the  first  to  be  bussed. 
When  she  discoverd  that  some  of  the  chil- 
dren did  not  have  lunches,  she  started  pre- 
paring lunches  for  them  to  carry.  She  then 
became  active  In  PTA  and  started  the  move- 
ment for  hot  lunches  in  school  6.  She  was 
president  of  the  Catherine  Street  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  successfvd  in  secur- 
ing traffic  lights  at  important  comers  where 
children  croes. 

In  addition,  she  activated  the  day  care 
center  at  Baden  Street  setUement  and 
worked  there  from  January  1967  to  March 
1969.  She  Is  now  working  in  the  activities 
program  at  Baden  Street  and  has  started  a 
program  for  5  and  6  year  olds. 

Biirs.  Amiger  also  organized  the  Concerned 
Mothers,  which  Is  an  organization  of  mothers 
who  have  children  and  problems  of  emo- 
tional and  psychological  nature. 

She  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Baden  Street  Settlement  In  1964.  She  Is 
now  on  the  urban  renewal  committee  of  the 
Baden  Street  Settlement  and  is  a  member  of 
the  staff. 

As  you  can  see,  Mrs.  Amlger's  concern  is 
for  the  children  and  her  achievements  will 
be  the  cornerstone  on  which  many  black 
children  will  build. 

Sister  Francis  Is  Mother  Superior  at  the 
Holy  Angels  School  and  Home  on  Wlnton 
Road.  The  work  of  the  sisterhood  began  In 
Prance  over  300  years  ago  when  a  missionary 
priest  witnessed  the  plight  of  girls  and  wom- 
en who  were  trying  to  lift  themselves  from  a 
life  of  degradation,  once  they  were  made  to 
see  there  was  a  better  way  of  life.  They  found 
very  little  help  from  society  at  large.  After  a 
few  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  missionary, 
a  truly  foreslghted  social  reformer,  discov- 
ered that  he  would  need  women  in  charge, 
women  of  strong  enough  character  to  Impress 
upon  the  girls  the  dangers  of  the  Ufe  to 
which  they  were  exposing  themselves.  That 
is  how  the  sisterhood  came  Into  being.  Today 
they  are  in  ten  countries,  working  with  teen- 
agers from  broken  homes,  striving  to  reha- 
bilitate them  In  every  sphere  of  their  lives. 
They  also  work  with  parents  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

Holy  Angels  in  Rochester  was  founded  In 
1930  to  serve  the  community  and  surround- 
ing areas.  In  addition  to  the  main  bouse, 
there  are  two  cottage  homes  where  family 
living  experience  Is  provided.  They  hope  in 
the  future  to  provide  a  half-way  house  some- 
where In  the  city  for  girls  who  cannot  return 
to  their  homes. 

The  home  and  school  have  state  board  ap- 
proval and  diocesan  approval — two  difficult 
taskmasters,  and  Sister  Francis  is  young  for 
this  responsibility,  but  brings  creative  Intel- 
ligent responsiveness  to  her  tasks. 

She  attended  Duquesne  University  and 
Reglna  Mundl  Institute  for  Sisters  in  Rome. 
Sister  Francis  came  to  the  Holy  Angels  staff 
In  1954  and  she  has  been  secretary,  director 
of  novices,  teacher,  principal  and.  since  1968. 
superior.  On  the  personal  side — and  Sister 
Francis  doesn't  know  that  I  know  this — 
she  Is  a  nature  lover  and  has  great  empathy 
for  God's  creatures.  In  addition,  she  writes 
delicately  beautiful  poetry. 

Mrs.  Manuel  Goldman,  our  next  recipient, 
has  been  extremely  modest.  However,  her 
long  periods  of  devotion  to  her  special  Inter- 
ests represent  many,  many  hours  of  service. 
She  was  named  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  Baden  Street  Settlement  In  1961.  and  19 
years  later  Is  stlU  serving  on  It.  She  was  its 
president  from  1958-1961. 

Mrs.  Goldman  was  a  member  of  the  youth 
board  from  Its  beginning  until  1968,  and 
was  Its  president  for  3  years. 


Currently  she  Is  giving  her  capable  efforts 
to  a  committee  estabUshed  In  1968  by  the 
Health  Council  to  investigate  school  mental 
health  services.  She  was  appointed  chairman 
of  this  vital  committee.  In  two  short  years 
the  committee  issued  a  booklet  contolning 
ten  recommendations. 

Mrs.  Goldman  says  of  her  work  "The  one 
we  felt  most  strongly  about  was  an  ex- 
perimental program  called  the  Primary  Men- 
tal Health  Project,  which  was  In  one  school — 
#44. "  This  Identified  early  (as  early  as  first 
grade)  echool  maladjustment  and  through 
the  use  of  aides,  professionally  uained.  de- 
veloped a  program  treating  these  children  on 
a  one  to  one  relationship. 

The  committee  has  remained  In  existence 
In  an  attempt  to  extend  the  program.  This 
year  it  was  put  into  five  more  city  schools 
and  five  In  the  county. 

Mrs.  Goldman  and  her  fellow  committee 
members  have  truly  pioneered  in  this  field — 
another  woman  who  has  given  greatly  of 
herself  to  the  community. 

Mrs.  Major  Mary  Leldy,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
trained  at  the  New  York  City  School  for 
Salvation  Army  Officers.  Upon  completion 
of  her  studies,  she  was  ordained  and  com- 
missioned and  sent  to  serve  In  Cleveland. 

After  she  was  married,  she  and  her  hus- 
band commanded  Salvation  Army  centers 
in  Palnsvllle.  Youngstown  and  Akron,  Ohio. 
In  1964  they  were  appointed  to  Rochester. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  they  work  as  a  team. 
She  has  the  women's  program  as  her  respon- 
sibility— unwed  mothers,  services  to  institu- 
tions, and  spiritual  counseling.  During  the 
summer  the  entire  family.  Including  her  own 
three  children,  move  to  Troutburg  to  a  camp 
for  underprivileged  children.  Approximately 
400  children  from  the  Inner  city  receive 
spiritual,  mental  and  physical  guidance  un- 
der her  Influence. 

Incidentally,  founded  In  England  in  1865 
by  Rev.  WlUlam  Booth,  the  Salvation  Army 
was  established  In  Rochester  in  1890.  Closely 
associated  with  the  organization  here  is  Mrs. 
Ida  Post  who  gave  me  a  quotation  about 
Mrs.  Leldy  which  says  It  far  better  than  I. 
Mrs.  Major  Mary  Leldy  U  truly  an  Instru- 
ment In  God's  hand — always  ready  and  will- 
ing to  serve  Him  and  humanity,  Irrespective 
of  race,  creed,  nationality  and  status  of  Ufe. 
Because  of  her  faith,  her  selfless  understand- 
ing and  compassion,  she  is  highly  respected 
and  loved  by  all  whom  she  serves  and  by  all 
of  us  who  deem  It  a  privilege  to  serve  God 
with  her. 

I  think  we  can  be  very  proud  of  the  women 
In  the  Rochester  community,  represented 
by  these  four  award  recipients.  The  one  out- 
standing trait  of  our  recipients  which  Is  com- 
mon to  all  of  them  U  humility.  Each  said. 
"I  can't  accept  this  for  myself"  and  I  ac- 
tually had  to  convince  them  that  In  doing 
so  they  would  bring  great  credit  to  their 
organizations  and,  po-haps,  further  their 
work  through   your  knowledge   of  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  the 
program  with  my  colleagues.  The  wel- 
come was  given  by  Mrs.  Edna  F.  Daly, 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  by  Mrs.  Don  W. 
Cocdc,  imd  the  invocation  by  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Ziemnlak.  Mrs.  Edna  P.  Daly  In- 
troduced the  guests.  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Spie- 
gel presented  the  awards,  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward S.  King  introduced  Mrs.  Wilma 
Rogalin  who  was  the  main  speaker. 

The  honored  guests  included  Mrs. 
Wilma  Rogalin  and  Mrs.  William  F. 
Dwyer. 

The  brunch  was  extremely  well  planned 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  the  brunch 
committee  which  included  Mrs.  Edward 
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S.  King,  and  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Spiegel,  co- 
chairmen;  Mrs.  James  G.  Burdett,  host- 
ess; Mrs.  Girlie  Goodwin  smd  Mrs. 
Lauretta  Johnson,  tickets;  Miss  Jean 
Arnold  and  Mrs.  Tessie  Hawkins,  deco- 
rations; Mrs.  Robert  Traub,  arrange- 
ments; and  Miss  Vera  Wilson,  communi- 
cations. 

The  officers  of  Monroe  County  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Republican  Clubs 
deserve  special  recognition.  They  are 
Mrs.  Edna  Daly,  president:  Miss  Jean 
Arnold,  first  vice  president;  Mrs.  Shirley 
Whelpton.  second  vice  president:  Mrs. 
Mildred  Beisheim.  treasurer:  Miss  Jose- 
phine Lombardo.  recording  secretary; 
and  Mrs.  Lola  Franklin,  corresponding 
secretary. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  TAFT. 
JR  .  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICY 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  AUGUST  5.  1970 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  10.  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Development  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  just  concluded  hear- 
ings on  a  very  crucial  and  timely  topic. 
The  hearings  dealt  with  the  proper  role 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  the 
deplojTnent  and  commitment  to  combat 
of  UjS.  Armed  Forces  abroad. 

We  have  seen  a  growing  debate  con- 
cerning the  authority  for  the  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  subcommit- 
tee, with  the  insight  gained  through  the 
hearings,  will  report  out  a  resolution 
which  will  spell  out  the  proper  function 
of  both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
in  this  important  area. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1302.  which  I  feel  does 
much  to  grant  to  Congress  its  correct  role 
in  the  formation  of  UJS.  foreign  policy. 
On  August  5,  I  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee on  behalf  of  the  resolution, 
and  I  am  happy  to  include  my  testimony 
as  part  of  the  Record  : 
Statement  or  Hon.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  Before 

THE  SXTBCOMMrrrKE  ON  Natiohal  Secdrity 

pouct  anb  scientinc  development  of  the 

House    Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs. 

AiJOTJsr  5,   1970 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. It  Is  a  privilege  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1302.  which  I  Introduced 
In  the  House  on  July  9  of  this  year.  This 
Resolution,  like  others  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee Is  considering,  deals  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  commit  and  deploy 
US  forces  abroad  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  Congress.  The  Resolution  also  con- 
tains a  general  statement  of  principle  of  the 
United  States  foreign  poUcy  objectives  In 
Southeast  Asia.  In  this  connection,  It  repeals 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  passed  by  tire 
House  and  Senate  In  the  summer  of  1964. 

We  have  been  witnessing.  In  this  country, 
s  growing  debate  concerning  the  authority 
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for  Involvement  of  U.S.  armed  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Much  of  this  debate  relates 
to  the  question  of  when  the  President  may 
Intervene  with  U.S.  forces  without  the  prior 
authority  of  Congress.  Arguments  as  to  who 
has  what  power  have  escalated  and  this  has 
contributed  to  the  general  confxoalon  and 
frustration  which  has  pervaded  the  country 
for  the  past  few  months.  It  is  extremely 
critical,  therefore,  that  Congress  act  to  allay 
this  confusion  and  frustration,  and  to  define 
more  clearly  the  proper  roles  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  in  foreign  policy  formation 
and  execution. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  there  is  an  attempt 
to  define  clearly  the  Constitutional  authority 
to  declare  war — the  Congress  declares  war 
and  the  President  then  functions  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  forces.  A  lack  of 
clarity  arises,  however,  when  we  have  situa- 
tions which  call  for  the  use  of  U.S.  armed 
forces,  but  which  do  not  call  for  or  result  in 
a  declaration  of  war.  This  is  now  more  the 
pattern  than  the  exception  and  under  the 
UN  Charter  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  be. 
What  then  are  the  powers  of  the  President? 
What  actions  can  he  take  without  Congres- 
sional authorization?  It  is  to  these  questions 
that  I  have  tried  to  address  myself  In  au- 
thoring this  Resolution.  I  hope  that  we  can 
do  something  to  strike  a  constitutionally 
sound  balance  between  the  executive  and  the 
Congress. 

In  tangling  with  this  question.  I  admit  to 
the  Committee  that  I  may  have  some  In- 
herited hang-ups.  Not  all  Tafts  have  seen  eye 
to  eye  on  the  proper  powers  of  the  two 
branches.  In  a  1916  Yale  Law  Review  article, 
my  grandfather.  William  Howard  Taft.  pro- 
pounded the  case  for  strong  executive  power. 
In  part  he  stated.  "When  we  come  to  the 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  Congress 
could  not  order  battles  to  be  fought  on  a 
certain  plan,  and  could  not  direct  parts  of 
the  army  to  be  moved  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another." 

In  1951  my  father  wrote  a  book  entitled, 
A  Foreign  Policy  for  America.  In  Chapter  2 
of  the  volume,  he  stated  the  case  for  more 
Congressional  involvement  in  military  de- 
ployment, stating  that  "In  the  case  of  Korea, 
where  a  war  was  already  under  way.  we  had 
no  right  to  send  troops  to  a  nation,  with 
whom  we  had  no  treaty,  to  defend  it  against 
attack  by  another  nation,  no  matter  how  un- 
principled that  aggression  might  be.  unless 
the  whole  matter  was  submitted  to  Congress 
and  a  declaration  of  war  or  some  other  direct 
authority  was  obUlned."  I  feel  that  many 
of  the  observations  In  Chapter  2  of  that  book, 
"The  Place  of  the  President  and  Congress  In 
Foreign  Policy",  are  extremely  timely  today, 
and  I  therefore  ask  that  they  be  Incorporated 
Into  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offered  my  Resolution  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  provide  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  proper  role  of  the  President  and 
of  the  Congress  in  the  formation  and  execu- 
tion of  our  foreign  policies. 

Part  I  of  my  ResoluUon  makes  it  clear  that 
the  President  may  not  conunlt  U.S.  troops  for 
combat  abroad  except  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Even  under  these  conditions  the 
Resolution  requires  a  full  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  48  hoxirs 

The  first  such  condition  Is  when  the  Exec- 
utive. In  his  sole  discretion,  finds  that  the 
territory  or  the  armed  forces,  are  under  at- 
tack or  Imminent  threat  of  attack.  There 
have  been  crltlcUms  of  this  defense  of  ter- 
ritory and  forces  doctrine,  which  Is  embodied 
in  this  provision,  and  it  has  even  been 
claimed  that  the  doctrine  has  been  and  may 
be  used  to  Justify  offensive  actions.  While 
I  do  not  feel  that  all  of  these  criticisms  are 
entirely  Justified.  I  would  urge  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  analyze  them  In  the  course  of  our 
hearings. 

The  second  type  of  situation  In  which  the 
President  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  armed 
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forces  without  prior  Congressional  action  Is 
In  the  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations.  This 
is  clearly  related  to  the  question  of  our  na- 
tional commitments.  I  endorse  the  call  for 
careful  re-evaluation  of  our  present  commit- 
ments. If  they  are  beyond  our  lnt«rests  and 
capablliUes.  formal  abrogation  by  the  Senate 
and  the  President  may  be  In  order. 

The  third  general  situation  in  which  the 
President  need  not  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress Is  in  the  Implementation  of  a  previous 
declaration  of  war.  Many  have  argued  that 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  the  func- 
Uonal  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  never  have  agreed  with 
this  view  and  I  feel  It  lies  more  In  the  de- 
fense of  our  forces  category.  I  favor  Its  repeal 
in  the  context  of  an  affirmative  statement  by 
Congress  on  the  policies  under  which  our 
armed  forces  are  withdrawing  from  South- 
east Asia. 

Finally,  the  President  may  use  the  armed 
forces  when  necessary  to  exercise  the  in- 
herent right  of  self-defense  pursuant  to  es- 
tablished principles  of  International  law  or 
Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  exact  extent  of  this  provision  is 
not  clear.  I  have  Included  this  provision  to 
examine  and  try  to  define  where  we  should 
act  to  protect  our  citizens  or  vital  national 
Interests,  wherever  they  may  be  on  land,  on 
the  seas.  In  the  air.  or  in  space. 

Having  listed  the  four  types  of  situations 
in  which  the  President  may  act  without  prior 
Congressional  authority,  the  Resolution  then 
states  that  the  President  shall  notify  the 
Congress  within  24  hours  of  all  action  which 
he  has  taken  pursuant  to  his  findings.  In 
the  event  Congress  is  not  in  session,  the 
President  is  required  to  convene  the  Congress 
in  an  extraordinary  session  within  48  hours 
of  his  action,  and  notify  them  of  his  activity. 
The  Congress  may  then  approve,  disapprove 
or  call  for  modification  of  the  action  which 
the  President  has  taken. 

Part  I  of  the  Resolution  deals  realistically 
and  responsibly  with  those  occasions  when 
Congress  can  and  should  work  with  the 
President.  I  believe  Congress  should  be  con- 
cerned with  all  deployments  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  for  combat  purposes  from  the  dis- 
patching of  small  groups  of  military  advisors 
to  the  large  scale  deployment  of  forces  re- 
quested by  a  beleagured  state.  My  Resolution 
does  not  attempt  to  limit  or  define  exactly 
when  a  President  can  informally  "promise" 
or  "commit"  the  United  States  to  a  course  of 
action,  nor  does  it  try  to  determine  whether 
a  specific  act  is  "war"  so  as  to  require  Con- 
gressional approval.  Instead.  Part  I  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  Presidential  ordering  of  armed 
forces  outside  of  United  States  territory  for 
combat  purposes.  The  President  may  not  so 
order  this  movement  without  prior  Con- 
gresslontil  approval  unless  one  of  the  four 
specific  conditions  of  Part  I  is  met.  I  believe 
that  these  conditions  are  more  limited  than 
many  now  assert. 

But  the  Resolution  goes  further  by  re- 
quiring that  even  when  the  President  is 
expressly  empowered  to  act.  he  must  prompt- 
ly report  his  actions  to  Congress.  (It  should 
be  noted  that  this  reporting  requirement  ts 
meant  to  apply  to  all  significant  changes  In 
the  disposition  of  American  forces  for  com- 
bat, whether  or  not  prior  related  acts  have 
already  been  reported  and/or  approved.)  At 
that  time.  Congress  can  review  the  actions 
of  the  President,  and  take  whatever  further 
action  it  deems  appropriate.  A  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  potential  use  of  the  Resolution's 
provisions  Is  the  recent  Incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia. If  President  Nixon  had  been  operating 
under  the  Resolution,  he  would  have  re- 
ported his  action  to  the  Congress.  Based 
upon  my  estimate  of  the  situation.  I  believe 
firmly  that  the  Congress  would  have  ratified 
his  actions  as  to  the  sanctuaries  at  the  very 
least;  I  know  I  would  have  so  voted.  The 
decision  to  go  Into  Cambodia  would  not 
then   have    been    that   of   President    Nixon 
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alone,  but  rather,  it  would  have  been  that  of 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple through  the  Congress.  Had  the  action 
been  so  ratified,  I  doubt  that  there  would 
have  been  the  violent  protest  which  resulted 
from  the  President's  action,  which  was  neces- 
sarily singular  for  security  reasons  at  Its 
Inception. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  that  I  Intend 
this  reviewing  function  of  Congreas  to  apply 
even  when  action  pursuant  to  a  treaty  com- 
mitment is  involved.  If  the  President  acta  to 
deploy  for  combat  pursuant  to  a  Ueaty,  this 
action  should  be  reviewed  by  Congress  under 
their  war  and  other  powers,  and  then  either 
approved  or  condemned.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senate,  by  consenting  to  a  treaty,  can 
constitutionally  bind  the  House  to  render 
an  automatic  war  decision.  Thus,  to  teke  an 
extreme  example,  even  if  a  valid  treaty  obU- 
gatlon  required  the  President  uncondition- 
ally to  commit  our  armed  forces,  the  House 
and  Senate  have  the  constitutional  power  to 
require  him  to  cease.  While  such  a  situation 
may  not  ever  arise,  I  think  It  is  Important 
that  the  principle  be  clearly  established.  The 
proper  way  to  avoid  the  problem  is  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  making  the  commitment 
contingent  on  constitutional  authorization. 
Part  II  of  my  Resolution  calls  for  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  poUcy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  adopts  the  NUon  or  Guam  Doctrine  that 
the  primary  duty  of  defense  must  rest  upon 
the   nations    of    the    region    involved.   This 
principle  Is  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
open-ended  commitments  developed  by  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  AdministraUons.  The 
Resolution  states  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  economic  and  mlliUry  as- 
sistance and,  when  requested,  to  those  na- 
tions whose  territorial   integrity   U  threat- 
ened by  aggression. 

The  Resolution  further  puts  the  Congress 
clearly  on  record  as  favoring  orderly  and  Ir- 
reversible withdrawal  of  our  combat  forces 
from  South  Vietnam,  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese assume  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  defense  of  their  country.  This  ap- 
proach is  far  sounder  than  the  setting  of  a 
fixed,  public  timetable  for  complete  with- 
drawal, which  I  feel  wlU  only  oause  confu- 
sion and  could  lead  to  a  prolonging  of  hos- 
tlUties. 

Part  m  of  my  Resolution  repeals  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution.  As  I  stated  earlier.  1 
feel  that  the  repeal  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  affirmative  statement  of  our  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  I  have  provided  such  a 
statement  in  the  first  two  parts  of  my  res- 
olution. 

In  considering  this  and  other  such  Res- 
olutions. I  realize  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  delicate  balance  of  power  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  I  am  by  no 
means  attempting  to  hamstring  our  Presi- 
dent, as  I  feel  we  must  not  deprive  him  of 
the  flexibility  needed  to  safeguard  the  na- 
tion in  an  age  when  decisions  mtist  often  be 
made  Immediately  or  on  very  short  notice. 
What  I  am  attempting  to  do  Is  to  set  out 
clearly  the  actions  which  the  President  may 
or  may  not  take  without  prior  Congressional 
approval.  The  adoption  of  such  a  Resolution 
would  do  much  to  give  a  responsible  foreign 
policy — one  which  is  based  upon  solid  con- 
stitutional grounds  and  which  would  do 
much  to  prevent  the  division  which  un- 
shared decisions  can  provoke.  It  U  this  type 
of  foreign  policy  which  America  needs  for 
the  Seventies,  and  which  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  should  seek  for  the  Seventies  and 
for  the  years  to  come. 

It  Is  this  type  of  policy  which  will  allow 
the  Congress  to  assume  Its  proper  active  role 
of  speaking  for  the  nation  in  the  Important 
area  of  commitment  to  combat  and  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  armed  forces.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  thU  Subcommittee  will  report  out  a 
Resolution  which  will  appreciate  the  delicate 
balance  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress and  which  wUl  put  to  rest  much  of  the 
unwarrantAd  oonfualon  which  exists  today. 
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There  Is  no  pride  of  authorship  In  my 
effort,  but  the  principles  It  embodies  should 
prevail.  The  confidence  of  Americans  In 
our  decision-making  processes  should  be 
strengthened,  and  to  do  this  for  international 
problems,  demands  action  by  this  Subcom- 
mittee, the  whole  Committee,  the  House  and 
this  Congress. 


THIS  FABULOUS  LAND 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

of   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1970 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Au- 
gust 6,  1970,  issue  of  Graphic,  an  out- 
standing newspaper  from  my  hometown 
of  Tuscaloosa.  Karl  Elebash,  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  paper,  and  currently 
serving  as  president  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association,  has  just  returned  from  a 
special  civilian  orientation  program  ar- 
ranged by  the  Air  Force.  I  believe  his 
thoughts,  impressions,  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  experience  are  well  worth 
noting  by  all  of  us. 
The  editorial  follows: 

This  Fabulous  Land 
Back  m  1946  and  1947  a  GreenvlUe.  Ala., 
native  was  assigned  as  the  first  professor  of 
air  science  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
the  newly  designated  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps.  He  was  a  colonel  named 
Thomas  K.  McGehee. 

Now  he  Is  a  three-star  general,  commander 
of  the  VS.  Air  Force  Aerospace  Defense  Com- 
mand with  headquarters  at  Ent  Air  Force 
Base,  Colo.  The  command  administers,  trains 
and  equips  all  UJB.  Air  Force  aerospace  de- 
fense resources  to  defend  North  America,  ex- 
cept Alaska.  ADC  also  supervises  preparaUon 
of  Air  NaUonal  Guard  resources  earmarked 
for  air  defense.  These  combined  forces  are 
organized  by  ADC  and  made  available  to  the 
commander  In  chief  of  the  North  American 
Air  Defense  Command  (NORAD). 

Last  week  the  editor  of  Graphic,  along  with 
three  other  representaUves  from  the  Alabama 
Press  Assn..  was  a  guest  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral McGehee  for  a  special  five-day  civilian 
orientaUon  program.  The  purpose  was  to 
show  what  the  Air  Force  is  doing  and  what 
problems  It  faces. 

Never  before  has  your  editor  been  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  such  an  informative, 
exciting  and  stlmulaUng  assignment.  The 
trip  began  last  Wednesday  morning  at  Tyn- 
dall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City,  Fla.  There 
w«  were  met  by  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Price, 
commander  of  the  Air  Defense  Weapons 
Center.  Along  with  some  40  others.  Including 
members  of  the  Florida  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  other  civilians  from  the  Panama 
City  area,  we  boarded  a  four-engine  C-54, 
nicknamed  the  Grand  Old  Lady. 

We  flew  to  Colorado  Springs  In  Just  over 
six  hours.  Alabama  never  looked  so  good  until 
we  had  witnessed  the  parched  fields  of  Okla- 
homa and  Kansas  and  parts  of  Texas.  But 
Colorado  was  Just  as  beautiful  as  the  pic- 
tures indicate.  Pikes  Peak.  14.000  feet  plus, 
loomed  up  out  of  the  plains,  visible  150  miles 
away.  The  breath-taking  sight  made  one  re- 
flect upon  the  courage  of  the  ploneere.  who 
after  crossing  the  hot  plains  first  witnessed 
the  great  peak.  It  was  Gen.  Zebulon  Mont- 
gomery PUe  who  first  saw  this  breath-taking 
sight. 

At  General  McGehee's  Aerodefenae  Com- 
mand headquarters  the  editor,  who  cnce  was 
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a  buck  private  In  the  Air  Force  and  later 
served  as  a  lieutenant  with  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  in  England,  saw  more  brass  than  In 
four  years  during  World  War  n.  Later  we 
found  that  some  35  general  officers  are  based 
in  beautiful  Colorado  Springs.  Defense  money 
bad  made  it  double  in  size  In  the  past  10 
years.  They  have  no  Census  complaints. 

Aside  from  ADC  and  Ent  Air  Force  Baae, 
Colorado  Springs  Is  headquartera  for  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command  and 
the  site  of  the  Army's  Fort  Carson  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 

General  McGehee's  staff  were  most  artic- 
ulate. They  told  what  the  ADC  mission  Is 
and  what  It  needs  to  do  the  Job.  Our  best 
air  defense  planes  are  10  years  old.  They  are 
not  as  fast  nor  as  efficient  as  the  best  the 
Russians  have.  Defense  spending  cutbacks, 
largely  because  of  the  nation's  heavy  expendi- 
tures in  Vietnam,  have  prevented  the  Air 
Force  from  getting  the  kind  of  planes  and 
equipment  it  needs. 

When  one  sees  the  dedication  of  such  men 
as  Alabama's  General  McGehee  and  his  bril- 
liant officers,  you  realize  how  ridiculous  is 
the  current  protest-Inspired  downgrading  of 
the  military.  To  hear  the  draft-card-bumers 
and  assorted  doves  and  neo-lsolatlonlsts  tell 
it.  the  military  Is  eager  to  get  us  into  war  and 
kill  more  American  youths. 

When  you  learn  this  mission  and  hear 
this  story,  you  know  and  understand  that 
the  military  hate  war  the  most.  In  fact  their 
mission  is  to  prevent  war.  The  ADC's  under- 
lying mission  Is  to  show  such  force  and  effi- 
ciency that  It  helps  deter  the  Russians  or 
any  foreign  power  from  making  that  first 
attack  which  could  lead  to  nuclear  holocaust. 
That  would  be  doomsday  and  no  cne  wants 
that,  least  of  all  the  military  who  know  what 
horror  it  would  mean. 

The  Aerospace  Defense  Command  (ADC) 
under  General  McGehee  is  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
component  of  the  North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command  (NORAD),  and  provides 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  personnel  and 
equipment  used  by  NORAD.  NORAD  is  a  two- 
nation,  four-service  military  organization 
charged  with  defending  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  against  air  attack. 

To  do  the  Job.  the  command  has  avaUable 
an  international  team  of  specialists,  provided 
by  armed  services  of  both  the  partner  na- 
tions. Members  of  the  VS.  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  and  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces  serve  In  NORAD.  They  are 
stationed  at  locations  all  across  North  Amer- 
ica and  at  many  widely  separated  points 
throughout  the  world.  They  man  radar  out- 
posts scanning  sky  and  space  for  signs  of 
hostUe  action,  squadrons  of  supersonic 
fighter  Interceptors,  ground-to-air  missile 
batteries,  and  the  command  posts  that  would 
direct  the  defensive  battle  for  North  America. 
Headquarters  for  NORAD,  commanded  by 
U.S.  Air  Force  General  Setb  J.  McKee,  is  a 
hoUowed-out  mountain  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies  that  makes  anything  In  Mission  Im- 
possible look  believable.  We  could  not  believe 
our  eyes  as  we  entered  a  small  hole  In  Chey- 
enne Mountain  outside  of  Colorado  Springs. 
This  9,665-foot  mountain  shields  a  steel  city 
of  11  structures  and  a  population  of  more 
than  1,800.  The  heart  of  the  complex  Is 
NORAD's  Combat  Operations  Onter.  nerve 
center  and  hub  of  the  North  American  air 
defense  system. 

After  touring  this  fantastic  facility,  the 
orientation  party  was  flown  to  Houston  for 
a  tour  and  briefings  at  NASA's  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center.  The  spectacular  achieve- 
ments of  this  moon  tour  guidance  center  are 
known  to  the  television  and  newspaper  read- 
ing world. 

A  side  event  of  this  tour  of  a  lifetime  was 
a  visit  to  Hoviston's  Astrodome,  appropriately 
seU-st^ed  as  the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the 
World.  It  could  weU  be.  but  NORAD'B  Ciiey- 
enne  Mountain  oomplex  should  not  be 
counted  out. 
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In  conclusion,  we  state  without  equivoca- 
tion our  beUer  that  this  naUon  has  strength 
and  the  resources,  both  human  and  material. 
to  defend  ItseU  and  Its  freedoms.  To  see  the 
broad  expanses  of  our  great  land  and  to 
realize  the  strength  of  Its  people,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  brilliant  and  dedicated  men 
It  charges  with  the  responslbUlty  of  plan- 
ning building  and  commanding  its  defenses, 
is  to' be  inspired  with  confidence  and  greater 
appreciation  of  the  blessmgs  oX  this  naUon, 


THE  REVEREND  MELVIN  GIRTON. 
SR. 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   IMDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  It 
comes  to  improving  ones  commimity. 
talk  is  easy. 

But  the  Reverend  Melvm  Girton.  Sr. 
of  the  Christ  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
in  Indianapolis  talks  little  and  softly 
but  carries  a  big  program. 

All  of  Indianapolis,  and,  because  of  his 
example,  all  of  the  United  States  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  matter  of  fact 
and  quiet  dedication  of  this  outstanding 
minister.  , 

The  following  two  articles  describe  his 

activity: 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News.  June  27.  1970] 

"House  or  Second  Chance"  Gives 

Pakoixes  Just  That 

(By  PhlUp  Allen) 

The    Christ    Missionary    Baptist    Church. 

1001   Eugene,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 

Melvln  B.  Girton  Sr..  has  pioneered  what  may 

be  the  first  black-owned  halfway  house  In 

Indiana.  ^^ 

Called  "La  Malson  de  Duexlme  Chance 
(House  of  the  Second  Chance),  the  project 
began  In  1968  when  the  parsonage  adjacent 
to  the  church  was  converted  to  house  pa- 
rolees from  the  Indiana  Women's  Prison. 

So  far.  the  Inter-raclal  home  has  provided 
a  new  life  and  residence  for  five  women  pa- 
roled from  the  Women's  Prison.  One  parolee 
has  been  fully  rehabilitated  and  continues  to 
live  m  the  "House  of  the  Second  Chance"  to 
help  other  women  with  their  problems. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Girton  said.  "We  have  given 
a  home  to  five  young  women  who  have  paid 
their  debt  to  society  and  deserve  a  'second 
chance.' 

"We  provide  them  with  the  TacUltles  of  the 
buUdlng.  with  a  counseling  resident  matron, 
and,  most  of  all.  we  hope  to  prove  that  our 
church  wants  to  help  them  meet  their  per- 
sonal, economic  and  spiritual  problems,"  he 
said. 

He  explained  that  his  "house"  will  take 
people  no  one  else  will  take.  "Social  workers 
many  times  don't  care  for  people."  he  said, 
"but  the  church  is  a  ministry  of  care  and  we 
provide  spiritual  guidance  along  with  new 
associations  of  freedom  for  these  women." 

The  aoft-»poken  pastor  said  the  halfwsy 
house  Is  entirely  ownued  and  operated  by  his 
church,  although  he  has  received  outside  as- 
sistance from  the  Indianapolis  utilities. 

He  said  one  problem  he  faces — besides  hav- 
ing enough  money — Is  getting  the  women  to 
develop  good  work  habits. 

"Many  of  these  girls  don't  like  the  type  of 
jobs  they  get."  he  explained.  "But  their  edu-^ 
cation  usually  ts  Umlted  and  we  do  the  best 
we  can  under  the  dreumstances." 

The  Bev.  Mr.  CHrton  cited  OoodwlU  Indus- 
tries and  the  Community  Action  Against 
Poverty  programs  as  being  especlaUy  help- 
ful In  providing  work  for  the  parolees. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MISTAKE   TO    TUSN    AWAT    FKOM    GOD 

The  former  president  of  the  Baptist  Min- 
isters Alliance  said  his  operating  premise  for 
his  "second  chance  house"  Is  "a  change  of 
heart." 

"I  think  It's  a  mistake  to  turn  away  from 
God,"  he  said.  "The  Lord  can  give  us  the 
strength  to  face  any  problem  we  might  have. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  people  with  problems." 

Speaking  out  against  penal  phUosophy, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Girton  said.  "Unless  we  have 
some  programs  that  really  change  the  root 
of  a  prisoners  life,  we  wUl  continue  to  have 
riots  In  the  prisons.  In  this  way  we  need  the 
church,  more  education,  Industry,  everyone 
interested  In  helping." 

•I  want  another  house  for  men,"  he  said, 
"although  1  want  to  keep  the  one  we  have 
near  the  church,  since  I'm  legaUy  responsi- 
ble for  these  people." 

"The  future  of  It  all — our  children,  our 
world  commixnlty — depends  upon  the  out- 
reaching  mission  of  the  church."  he  ex- 
plained. "And  the  chiu-ch  must  relate  to  all 
people.  especlaUy  In  this  crush  of  militancy 
and  social  action." 

"I'm  not  interested  In  making  Baptists  of 
these  women,"  he  said.  smUlng,  "Just  giving 
them  a  new  heart." 
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discovery,  astonishing  at  least,  I  am  sure, 
to  many  of  my  dovish  friends — most 
of  the  American  people  feel  the  Presi- 
dent was  justified  in  ordering  American 
troops  into  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Harris  tells  us  this  momijig  that 
61  percent  now  regard  that  action  as 
justified. 

That,  incidentally,  is  an  interesting 
percentage  because  just  last  week  the 
Gallup  poll  showed  that  61  percent  of 
Americans  think  the  President  is  doing 
a  good  Job. 

Coincidentally,  Mr.  Harris  has  found 
that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  the 
President  s  credibility  has  dropped  from 
46  to  38  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  poll  indi- 
cates strongly  that  tlie  American  people 
have  a  renewed  faith  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  fact  can  only 
augur  well  for  the  Nation. 


August  11,  1970 


(From  the  Indianapolis  Star] 

Vice  Mayor   of   Atlanta  To   Help   CHuacH 

Reach  More  People 

(By  Isabel  Boyer) 

Christ  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  imder 
leadership  of  Its  pastor.  The  Rev.  Melvln  B. 
Girton  Sr..  has  achieved  the  first  Negro  half- 
way house  In  Indiana. 

Known  as  "La  Malson  de  Duexleme 
Chance"  or  "House  of  the  Second  Chance." 
the  home  has  provided  a  new  life  and  resi- 
dence for  five  women  paroled  from  the  In- 
diana Woman's  Prison.  The  home  is  intended 
to  be  Interracial. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Girton  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  spiritual  guidance,  regular  employ- 
ment and  new  associates  to  start  these 
women  on  a  new  life.  One  parolee  decided  to 
stay  In  the  House  of  the  Second  Chance  to 
help  the  new  residents  as  they  come  In. 

Mrs.  Blrdle  Whiteside,  matron  at  the 
home,  has  another  special  ministry  to  the 
sick  and  elderly.  She  visits  them  regularly 
In  private  and  nursing  homes,  and  In  hospi- 
tals, and  adds  special  little  remembrances  at 
holidays  to  let  them  know  they  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

A  new  vocational  program  is  being  under- 
taken at  the  church.  Called  'TMscovery."  It 
Is  directed  at  yoimg  people  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  learning  printing,  linotype,  and 
other  allied  skills. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Girton  needs  presses,  ma- 
terials, and  people  to  put  the  program  in 
action. 

Christ  Missionary  Baptist  Church  helped 
more  than  4,000  young  people  dxirlng  one  of 
Its  summer  programs,  The  Rev.  Mr.  Girton 
said.  In  person -to- person  encounters,  two  al- 
coholics obtained  a  new  start,  he  added. 

He  Is  convinced  there  are  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  his  church  to  help  others, 
and  wants  to  enlist  the  total  community  In 
the  effort. 


RENEWED  FAITH  IN  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


PROPC»6ED  B-1  BOMBER  NOT 
JUSTIFIED 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Har- 
ris poll,  which  often  asks  the  kinds  of 
questions  that  bring  responses  critical  of 
the  President,  has  made  an  astonishing 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
on  the  B-1  bomber,  called  "A  Horse  of 
Sorts,"  has  been  written  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moor- 
head).  It  appears  in  somewhat  abbre- 
viated form  in  the  current  issue  of  P  J.C. 
News,  the  newsletter  of  the  Public  In- 
formation Center.  The  c«iter  is  a  non- 
profit, nonpartisan  organization  devoted 
to  matters  requiring  change. 

Due  to  the  timeliness  of  the  subject  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  P.I.C.'s  article  re- 
printed here  In  full : 

A  Horse  op  Sobts 
Congress  Is  now  considering,  with  an  al- 
most total  lack  of  publicity,  the  Air  Force 
request  for  a  bomber  to  succeed  the  B-62. 
The  new  B-1.  If  approved,  will  eventuaUy 
cost  the  taxpayer  between  twenty  and  thirty- 
five  billion  dollars;  a  commensurate  return 
value  Is  by  no  means  assured. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  not  wholly  oon- 
vlnced  that  such  expensive  manned  bombers 
can  be  Justified  In  the  missile  age.  And  I  am 
certainly  not  convinced  that  the  role  of 
aerial  missile  platform  cannot  be  filled  by 
our  present  B-52s  almost  as  satisfactorUy. 
and  at  far  less  cost. 

With  the  budget  as  tight  as  It  U  this  year, 
tifii^rgiTifti  military  capabilities  must  be  Justi- 
fied with  more  than  the  usual  rigor. 

I  must  confess  a  suspicion,  however,  that 
the  moving  spirit  behind  this  proposal  Is 
more  one  of  nostalgia  than  of  analysis.  It 
strikes  me  as  motivated  chiefly  by  a  love  of 
airplanes.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  dis- 
parage the  integrity  or  competence  of  my 
friends  In  the  Air  Force.  All  people — I  dare- 
say even  Oongressmen— come  in  time  to  feel 
an  ease  and  familiarity  with  the  tools  they 
use.  This  leads  quite  understandably  to  the 
belief  that  those  tools  can  be  adapted  to  any 
new  situation.  Much  of  the  time  that  to 
true. 

Tet  eventually  requirements  wUl  change 
beyond  the  ability  of  an  old  weapon  to 
meet  them,  and  a  new  one  must  be  found. 
While  the  uUUty  of  tactical  aircraft  Is  be- 
yond question — and  I  am  ready  to  support 
a  sound  program  for  Its  further  develop- 
ment— ^the  role  of  strategic  deterrence  has 
altered  more  than  many  bomber  pUots  may 


care  to  admit.  My  preUmlnary  research,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  shortly,  suggests  that  we 
have  now  reached  a  point  where  acquisition 
of  a  new  strategic  bomber  must  be  viewed 
with  skeptlclnn. 

Such  points  have  occurred  periodically 
through  history.  They  are  never  easy  to  Iden- 
tify and  particularly  not  In  contemporary 
events  My  opmion  must  therefore  be 
tempered  with  some  caution.  StUl,  however. 
I  am  reminded  at  this  moment  of  nothUig  so 
much  as  the  use  of  Jousting  armor  to  1500. 
cavalry  m  1914.  or  the  battleship  "New  Jer- 
sey" In  1968.  These  were  all  famUlar  weapons 
systems,  of  proven  utility  but  retained  beyond 
their  effective  Uves.  Their  owners  not  Infre- 
quently met  with  disaster  as  a  result. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  cavalry  case  may  be 
instructive  for  us  today.  In  general  Americans 
were  quick  to  see  that  Improved  infantry 
organlaatlon  and  the  products  of  the  MachUie 
Age  had  doomed  the  older,  more  aristocratic 
model  of  war.  As  early  as  1864  General  Sher- 
man could  report.  "I  have  not  seen  In  this 
war  a  cavalry  command  of  1.000  that  was  not 
afraid  of  the  sight  of  a  dozen  Infantry  bay- 
onets "  The  same  quickness  was  lamentably 
absent  from  an  EngUsh  Army  vrtth  a  deeper 
stake  m  the  old  values.  Seven  years  after  the 
mud  and  trenches  of  the  First  World  War. 
Sir  Douglas  Halg  would  still  try  to  breathe 
life  into  them.  "Some  enthusiasts  today  talk 
about  the  probabUlty  of  the  horse  becoming 
extinct  and  phophesy  that  the  aeropUne.  the 
tank,  and  the  motor-car  wlU  supercede  the 
horse  in  future  wars  ...  I  am  sure  that  as 
time  goes  on  you  wlU  find  just  as  much  use 
for  the  horse— the  weU  bred  horse— as  you 
have  done  to  the  past," 

An  anonymous  officer  spoke  to  the  same 
point:  "Cavalry  will  never  be  scrapped  to 
make  room  for  the  tanks;  In  the  course  of 
time  cavalry  may  be  reduced  as  the  supply 
of  horses  to  this  country  diminishes.  This 
depends  greatly  on  the  life  of  fox-hunting." 
And  that  statement.  Impossibly,  was  made  to 
1921.  Old  values  die  hard. 

Similar  lessons,  more  relevant  to  our  own 
coxtotry.  may  be  drawn  from  the  recommis- 
slonlng  of  the  "New  Jersey."  This  operation 
ccst  some  $45  million,  but  may  Indeed  have 
been  well-conceived.  My  point  Is  a  different 
one.  It  Is  that,  well-conceived  or  not.  the 
operation  was  backed  by  a  wave  of  enthusi- 
asm and  nostalgia  for  the  capital  ship  and 
wars  that  were  somehow  cleaner  and  braver. 
My  potot  Is  that  nostalgia  Is  still  a  present 
factor,  to  be  watched  for  and  guarded  against; 
It  was  not  burled  forever  In  the  trenches  of 
the  Mame. 

I  fear  It  has  reemerged  In  the  B-1.  While 
there  are  many  grounds  on  which  the  plane 
can  be  questioned,  the  most  central  one  Is 
budgetary.  By  any  realistic  cost  accounting 
the  plane  does  not  seem  the  sensible  way  to 
spend  our  resources.  Allow  me  to  elaborate 
on  this  one  topic  with  a  consideration  of  four 
elements: 

1 .  The  system  cost 

2.  The  system  capabilities 

3.  Probable  effect  on  strategic  stability 

4.  A  rough  comparison  with  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  alternative  systems. 

SYSTEM  COST 

My  best  estimate  for  the  minimum  sys- 
tem cost  Is  $20.27  blUlon.  This  is  based  on  an 
extrapolation  from  Air  Force  figures,  and  so 
to  the  extent  It  errs  it  probably  does  so  on 
the  conservative  side.  The  breakdown  Is 
this: 

Estimate:  Billion 

Sunk    Research    and    Development 

(R.    &    D.) $0.26 

Prototype  procurement 2.83 

Procurement  of  ca.  250  planes  (to- 
cludlng  AGE.  Initial  spares,  trato- 
tog  aids  and   technical  data)...    9.80 

O&M  for  10  years  (operations  and 
matotenance)   . 3.76 

SRAM  R.TX>.  &  E.  (short-range  at- 
tack mlssUe) 4t 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SRAM  procurement  (for  2.800) »0.80 

SRAM     AGE      (aeroq>ace     ground 

equipment)    •  ^9 

SRAM  warheads -50 

SRAM    O&M   for    10    years .40 

Estimate  with  USAF  flginres 17.94 

13  percent  overrun  allowance   (the 
average  of  recent  major  systems)  _    2. 33 
Total   estimate 20.27 

Addenda: 

Addition  to  O&M  to  reflect  general 
overhead  by  ralstog  the  figtire  to 
$13.95  blUlon.  This  follows  a  nUe- 
of-thumb  of  150  percent  of  air- 
craft   procurement    cost    for    10 

years'  operation 10.20 

Addition  to  procurement-cost  figure 
to  match  trade  Journal  estimates 
of  $12  to  $13  bUllon 3.00 

High  total  estimate 33.47 

At  present,  commitment  has  been  made  to 
the  B-1  program  only  through  the  develop- 
ment phase.  Details  of  cost  and  contracting 
for  the  later  phases  are  correspondtogly  ten- 
tative. 

The  $2.33  bUllon  committed  to  prototype 
procurement  will  buy  roughly  the  f ollowtog : 

1.  Five  flying  prototype  airframes,  plus  two 
more  for  fatigue  and  static  testing,  from 
North  American — $125  blUlon,  which  tocen- 
tlve  fees  could  raise  to  $1.35  blUlon. 

2.  Forty  powerplants— $406.65  million,  to- 
cludtog  Incentive  fees. 

3.  Avionics  systems  for  the  five  flying  proto- 
types— $500  million. 

Four  weapons  systems  are  being  consid- 
ered for  the  B-1.  which  would  also  be  lised 
on  the  B-62  and  the  FB-111.  It  Is  therefore 
difficult  to  apportion  their  cost  to  any  one 
bomber,  and  the  figures  here  lend  themselves 
to  manipulation.  In  the  calculations  above  I 
took  a  simple  route  and  costed  the  entire 
SRAM  project  to  the  B-1.  and  took  no  ac- 
count of  the  subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy 
(SCAB)  or  the  short-  and  long-range  Bomb- 
er MlssUe  Defenses.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
recompute  this  when  more  information  be- 
comes public.  In  any  event,  when  we  discuss 
the  comparative  cost  of  retatolng  the  B-62 
in  service  the  SRAM  wUl  be  costed  entirely 
to  that  plane  and  the  two  figures  will  cancel 
out. 

A  final  production  decision  Is  not  planned 
until  after  the  prototype  flies.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  made  In  the  simMner  of  1974.  and  the 
Initial  operational  capability  Is  plaimed  for 
1978.  

SYSTEM     CAPABILITIES 

The  effectiveness  of  the  bomber  Is  more 
difficult  to  quantify,  because  Its  capablUtles 
may  be  looked  at  from  two  perspectives.  First, 
what  ktod  of  weaponry  can  It  deliver?  And 
second,  how  does  It  go  about  the  delivery? 
A.  Firepower 

Any  evaluation  of  "effectiveness"  turns  on 
the  question  of  what  capabilities  we  are 
buying.  The  firepower  of  the  B-1  Is  designed 
to  suffice,  if  need  be.  as  an  Independent  de- 
terrent. Its  basic  armament  will  be  the  SRAM, 
and  air-to-ground  missile  of  some  25-50 
miles'  range. 

Its  warhead  Is  of  the  Intermediate  size 
between  20  KT  and  1  BTT.  I  would  guess  It 
to  be  betvreen  100  and  400  KT,  or  some  6  to  20 
times  the  size  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  Twenty 
to  thirty  of  these  missiles  can  be  carried 
internally  by  a  plane,  and  additional  ones 
mounted  on  underwlng  pylons.  I  would  sup- 
pose, however,  that  this  represents  the  maxi- 
mum lifting  capacity  and  that  some  trade- 
off will  have  to  be  made  between  range  and 
payload. 

For  long-range  work  the  figure  might  be 
some  fifteen  missiles.  Stoce  these  would  be  a 
mix  of  SRAM  and  the  SCAD  decoys,  the  net 
effectiveness  should  be  reduced  to  perhaps  8 
or  10  SRAMs  per  plane. 

Aufpimnig  a  buy  of  260  planes,  this  would 
suggest  a  force  of  2500  deliverable  warheads. 
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That  will  be  reduced  by  the  niunber  of 
planes  not  operational  at  any  one  monent. 
Assume  16%  are  used  for  training  or  are 
undergotog  majcv  overhaul.  Of  the  remato- 
Ing  212  planes  only  a  certato  percentage  can 
be  conttouously  malntatoed  on  16-mtoute 
alert.  It  Is  40%  for  the  B-SSs;  the  target  for 
the  B-1  Is  60%.  Taking  the  totermedlate 
figure  of  50%,  or  106  planes,  then  some  1060 
missiles  wUl  be  ready  for  deUvery  on  short 
notice. 

CEP  Is  said  to  be  well  under  one  mile,  but 
this  might  be  only  relative  to  the  launchtog 
aircraft  and  therefore  ultimately  limited  by 
the  accuracy  of  the  plane's  own  navigation. 
I  suspect  that  alter  so  long  a  flight  this  may 
be  vaUd  to  within  only  two  miles  or  so. 

The  first  aspect  of  capability — firepower — 
Is  therefore  roughly  this:  some  1060  deliver- 
able warheads,  of  a  few  hundred  kllotons, 
with  a  CEP  In  the  neighborhood  of  two  miles 
or  less. 

B.  Strategic  mix 
Proponents  of  the  B-1  also  argue  for  a 
second  entire  perspective  on  Its  capability. 
Not  only  does  It  deliver  X  megatonnage.  but 
delivers  It  In  a  manner  conferring  unique 
benefits.  The  B-1  Is  a  manned  bomber  and 
Its  production  will  give  us  a  strategic  force 
"mix"  quite  apart  from  any  incremental 
damage  It  might  do.  The  mix  Is  Justified 
by  three  arguments: 

First,  that  It  wUl  guarantee  our  deterrent 
and  our  Assured  Destruction  Capability,  by 
hedging  against  possible  Soviet  development 
of  counters  to  both  our  Polaris  and  the  Mln- 
uteman.  They  could  achieve  this,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  combination  of  partial  first- 
strike  and  strong  ABM  capabilities. 

Secondly,  the  mix  Is  considered  valuable 
for  forcing  a  diversion  of  Soviet  resources. 
So  far  as  they  desire  to  defend  themselves 
against  a  bomber  attack,  they  must  con- 
struct a  new  system  especlaUy  adapted  to 
that  purpose.  This  undertaking  can  be  quite 
expensive. 

And  third,  to  the  event  that  deterrence 
does  faU,  the  manned  aircraft  should  pro- 
vide a  more  flexible,  selective,  and  restric- 
tive war-fighting  capacity  than  missiles 
would  do. 

PROBABLE    EFFECT    ON    STEATEGIC    STABILITY 

These  two  Unes  of  argument  on  behalf  of 
the  B-1  must  be  analyzed  separately. 

The  first,  that  the  B-1  wlU  provide  us  with 
Incremental  firepower,  can  be  readily  met  by 
showing  that  this  Is  not  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive method  of  adding  megatonnage — even 
If  that  Is  desired.  This  wUl  be  discussed  to 
more  detaU  to  the  next  section. 

The  strongest  arguments  for  the  B-1  are 
therefore  the  second  group  deaUng  with  the 
desirability  of  the  strategic  mix.  Compara- 
tive cost  Is  less  relevant  here:  the  capabU- 
Ities  are  by  definition  those  unique  to  the 
manned  bomber. 

The  relevant  questions  then  become  three: 
Would  the  manned  bomber  also  have  un- 
desirable effects  on  strategic  stabiUty.  pro- 
ducing a  net  minus?  If  not,  would  we  stlU 
prefer  to  forego  this  particular  capabUlty 
altogether  rather  than  meet  such  a  heavy 
cost?  And  If  a  bomber  mix  U  still  deemed 
essential,  would  we  get  more  for  our  money 
by  retaining  and  modernizing  our  B-62 
force? 

It  appears  on  balance  that  the  B-1  may 
well  detract  from  strategic  stablUty.  To  be 
stire.  It  WlU  probably  help  discourage  a  cal- 
culated attack.  It  WlU  make  our  deterrent 
more  varied  and  difficult  to  neutralize,  and 
so  Improve  Its  credabllity.  But  It  is  difficult 
to  beUeve  that  Its  credablUty  wlU  be  caUed 
Into  question  to  any  case.  To  prompt  a  ra- 
tional attack  on  this  covmtry  a  Soviet  de- 
fense must  not  only  be  devised,  but  It  must 
work  with  extreme  reUablUty.  Russian  lead- 
ers m\ist  be  confident  that  they  can  destroy 
over  95%  of  our  forces;  "clearly  unacceptable 
damage" — loss  of  some  25  %  of  their  popiUa- 
tlon  and  75%  of  their  Industry — wlU  result 
from  faUure  to  meet  this  figure.  It  seems  to- 
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conceivable    that    this    level    or    confidence 
will  be  attained. 

on  the  other  hand,  however,  an  attack 
need  not  be  motivated  by  the  calculation  of 
ealn    It  can  also  come  from  the  fear  thai 
fou  will  be  still  worse  off  If  you  delay    In 
ISch  cases  It  is  important  to  be  fast  on  the 
^w.  Strike  first^^The  B-1  would  tend  to 
^t;  such  pressures,  so  fatal  to  negot  atlon 
^  prudent  action.  If  one  plane  carrl«  10 
missiles,  and  several  planes  are  at  one  base, 
then  in  moments  of  strain  a^^  ""."'fulty 
there  will  be  a  strong  temptation  for  the 
^"ets  to  pre-empt.  The  well-designed  de- 
^.^nt  should  pr^nt  no  such  temptation 
to  the  enemy:  there  should  be  no  profit  in 
orecipltate   action,   and   the  strategic   force 
Kid  be  adapted  to  the  political  end  of  fos- 
tering restraint  and  deliberation.  The  enemy 
Should  be  able  to  destroy  less  than  one   of 
your  missiles  for  each  of  his  own  that  he  ex- 
Lnds.  In  no  case  should  he  to«  ^We  to  de- 
^roy  many  for  the  price  of  one.  Yet  by  con- 
cent'aUng'vulnerable  targets  at  'elaUv^y  ^ew 
points  the  B-1  program  would  do  precisely 
?hat.  Even  If  some  ••mix"  is  deemed  topor- 
tant.  a  different  and  less  concentrated  sys- 
tem should  be  chosen. 

Given  the  planes  questionable  e^ect  on 
the  nuclear  balance,  there  /*««^JV°  |°^ 
••strategic-stability"  reason  for  meeting  its 
extremely  high  cost. 

COMPARATIVE  COST-ErreCTrVENESS 

still  less  should  we  be  tempted  to  procure 
It  simply  for  lu  Incremental  firepower.  In 
the  firit  place,  our  gross  megatonnage  seems 
qXute  sufficient  at  the  present.  A/u^^»'«^« 
^ured  Destruction  Capability  o^  *«?, J"" 
heads  remains  secure  into  the  forseeable  fu- 

^'^d  even  if  It  Is  Judged  that  some  further 
m^atonnage  is  necessary,  there  are  cheaper 
m^s  of  Ittainlng  It.  Let  us  assume  that 
T^^  SRAMs  available  are  not  preempted^ 
sun  that  force  can  be  roughly  dupUcated  by 
13  additional  Poseidon  boats  (assuming  50  ,« 
are  on  or  near  station)  or  by  accelerating  the 
^nvTrslon  of  those  500  missile  silos  now 
Suled  to  retain  the  old  Mlnuteman  n 
^eVe  are  recognized  disadvantages  to  both 
J?,^^s  and  de^lopment  of  the  ULMS  s"**"" 
an  option  preferable  to  either  of  them  but 
the  wesent  point  Is  that  they  are  less  un- 
d«l«bT?ha?rthe  a-l.  and  ^ar  cheaper  The 
Poseidon  boats  would  cost  »*>«"»  J^^"""^ 
to  procure  and  operate  for  ten  yfaw  the 
Mlnuteman  force,  on  quite  rough  figures, 
should  have  an  incremental  cost  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $4-6  billion. 

■nie  most  apt  comparison,  however,  Is  with 
the  retention  and  modernization  of  our 
present  B-52  force.  To  extend  this  P'Of  "^ 
for  ten  years  beyond  1978  should  cost  $r36 
billion  computed  on  the  same  basis  as  fig- 
ures yielding  the  B-1  cost  of  $20.27  billion.  It 
breaks  down  as  follows: 
Annualcost:  Bm<m 

O  &  M ^  _, 

Modernization - 

Half  the  cost  of  the  survellance  and 
warning  system  (the  other  half 
being  costed  to  the  missile  sys- 
tems)   -- •„, 

Dispersal  bases '  "^ 

Annual  cost  In  present  dollars -60 


Addenda: 

10-year  cost  In  present  dollars o.  oo 

SRAM  program  costs— the  five  Items 
from  the  previous  table,  with  two 
figures  modified  to  reflect  the 
smaller  number  of  missiles 
needed:  less  »0.46  billion  In  pro-  # 
curement.    less    $0.30    billion   for 

warheads - --- -     l-"^"^ 

Modification  and  support  cosU  to 
ad^t  the  B-52«  to  the  SRAM 68 

Total  oo«t  estimate 7.36 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Certain  overhead  coet*  are  omitted  from 
this  figure,  but  are  also  omitted  from  the 
corresponding  B-1  figure  of  $20.27  billion, 
and  so  factor  out.  ^n,„ 

The  incremental  cost  of  the  B-1,  In  other 
words,  U  some  $12.91  billion  over  the  B-62  . . . 
and  quite  arguably  the  older  plane  wUl  stUl 
provide  a  "mix"  sufficient  to  complicate  the 
calculations  of  Soviet  planners.  The  »-ls 
advantages  In  speed  and  operating  altitude 
do  not  seem  impressive;  and  if  trade  Journal 
procurement  figures  are  accepted  the  cosi 
increment  rises  to  $15.91  billion.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  the  Improved  capabUltles  are  worth 
that  much  to  us.  ^       ,.  » 

I  will  not  belabor  the  reader  with  a  list 
of  other  things  we  can  do  with  thirteen  or 
sixteen  bUUon  doUars.  We  are  all  aware  of 
them  I  would  like  to  conclude  only  that 
money  spent  on  thU  plane  vrtll  be  money 
badly  spent.  I  have  tried  to  Indicate  that  It 
is  an  anachronism— a  very  fine  horse.  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  a  horse  none  the  less. 


August  11,  1970 


"We  came  In  peace  for  all  mankind." 
("You're  going  to  be  late.  Eat  something. 
Bring  me  the  change.  Hang  that  up.  Brush 
your  teeth.  Apologize.  Get  your  elbows  off 
that  table.  Got  a  clean  handkerchief.  Tuck 
your  shirt  In.  Be  home  early.") 

Did  I  forget  to  tell  them  It  was  their  flag 
they  hoisted  over  Mount  Surlbachl?  Their 
flag  that  waved  over  Peggy  Fleming  at  the 
Olympics?  Their  fiag  that  draped  the  coffin 
of  John  P.  Kennedy?  Their  fiag  that  was 
planted  in  the  windless  atmosphere  of  the 
Moon?  Ifs  pride.  It's  love.  It's  goose  bumps. 
It's  tears.  It's  determination.  It's  a  torch  that 
Is  passed  from  one  generation  to  another. 

I  defy  you  to  look  at  It  and  tell  me  you 
feel  nothing. 


Aug2ist  11,  1970 


ARCraE  MANNING  GIVES  GOOD 
ADVICE 


DO  WE  NEED  TO  EMPHASIZE  THE 
FLAG  IN  CHILD-REARING? 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 
Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
my  colleagues  permission.  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  following  article  in  the  Record 
written   by   Erma   Bombeck.    a   gifted 
special  correspondent  for  the  San  Diego 
Evening   Tribune.   In   her   article   she 
demonstrates  with  unusual  insight,  how 
we  as  parents  can  become  so  caught  up 
with  teaching  our  children  the    'social 
amenities"  that  we  forget  to  take  the  tune 
to  tell  them  what  democracy  is  and  what 
our  flag  stands  for. 
The  article  follows: 
Do  We  Need  To  Emphasize  the  Flag  m 

Chiij)-Rearing? 
On  television  the  other  week  a  group  of 
students  were  talking  about  their  confronta- 
tlon  vinth  New  York  construcUon  ^orltm. 
•We  made  a  mistake."  said  one  of  the  stu- 
dents. "We  attacked  their  symbol  .  .  .  their 
flag.  We  shouldn't  have  done  that.  Its  im- 
portant to  them." 

The  phrase  stuck  in  my  mind.  "Their  fiag. 
Their  symbol."  1  thought  It  was  theirs,  too 
Or  18  It?  As  a  parent,  I  guess  I  always  thought 
respect  for  the  flag  was  congenital.  Is  It  pos- 
sible I  was  so  busy  teaching  the  basics,  I 
never  took  the  time  to  teach  "flag." 

•Oh  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn s  early 

^"Don't  slouch.  Pick  up  your  feet.  Don't 
talk  with  food  In  your  nouth.  Stop  squint- 
ing Turn  that  radio  down.  Get  off  the  phone. 
Tie  that  shoestring  before  you  trip  on  It.  ) 

"Shoot  If  you  must  this  old  gray  head  but 
spare  your  country's  fiag  ..." 

("Don't  snap  your  gum.  Stop  eating  au 
that  Junk  before  dinner.  Sit  up  straight.  Look 
at  me  when  I  talk  to  you.  Your  eyes  are 
going  to  stay  crossed  someday.  Get  your 
homework  done.  Wear  boots.") 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ..." 

("Shut  that  door  behind  you.  Get  the  mud 
off  your  shoes.  Quit  rustling  that  bag.  Go  to 
sleep.  Don't  slam  that  door.  Leave  your 
sweater  on.  Get  a  haircut.") 

"If  anyone  attempt*  to  haul  down  the 
American  fiag.  shoot  him  on  the  spot." 

("Stop  fldgeUng.  Keep  yotir  feet  on  the 
floor  where  they  belong.  Don't  talk  back. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  nice  lady?  Wash  your 
hands.  You're  letting  In  files.  Pick  np  that 
mess.") 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  ifississiFPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
unique  pleasure,  today,  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  remarks  made  by  a 
prominent  young  Mississippian  that  re- 
flect what  is  right  with  America  today. 
The  young  man  in  question  Is  Archie 
Manning,  the  All-American  and  Heisman 
Trophy  contender  from  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Manning  is  not  the  kind  of  foot- 
ball player  pictured  in  the  popular  stereo-  [ 
type.  His  conduct,  off  the  field,  is  that  of  ^ 
a  modest  gentleman.  His  academic  rec-  3 
ord,  in  the  field  of  business  administra-  x 
tlon,  is  one  to  be  proud  of  as  he  has  main- 
tained almost  a  "B"  average. 

In  remarks  to  a  group  in  his  home- 
town, Manning  reaffirmed  his  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  good  citizen- 
ship and  responsible  participation  in  the 
democratic  process. 

I  submit  his  remarks  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Port  Gibson  Reveille  in  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Edgar  T.  Crisler  on  Thurs- 
day, July  30, 1970: 

Archie  Manning  Gives  Good  Advice 
Excerpta  from  a  speech  made  by  Ole  Miss 
quarterback  Archie  Manning  July  17  at  his 
hometown  of  Drew,  Miss.,  have  been  received 
by  Mississippi  newspapers.  A  number  of  news- 
papers are  quoting  his  remarks.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Archie  Manning,  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  great  college  quarterbacks  In 
America  today,  appears  to  have  sound  con- 
cepta  on  the  most  important  game — '•life.' 
We  are  publishing  his  remarks  below  with  the 
fervent  hope  that  young  readers,  especially. 
wUl  read  and  heed  his  words.  The  text  of 
the  speech  follows: 

Citizenship  Is  very  similar  to  an  athletic 
contest. 

To  compete  In  life  requires  the  same  kind 
of  preparation  to  compete  in  football  or  any 
other  sport.  To  be  successful  In  either  re- 
quires fuU  preparation.  You  must  prepare 
yourself  In  such  a  way  that  you  can  do  your 
best  at  all  times. 

To  be  successful  In  citizenship  as  In  athlet- 
ics It  U  necessary  to  train  faithfully,  which 
requires  self-discipline  and  often  makes  it 
necessary  to  give  up  some  pleasures  that 
would  be  temporarily  pleasant,  but  In  the 
long  run.  would  defeat  your  effort. 

One  of  the  moet  Important  parte  of  prep- 
aration is  obtaining  an  education  and 
much  of  the  success  you  have  later  will  oe 
determined  by  how  well  you  apply  yourself 
during  the  early  stages  of  your  life. 


In  Ufe.  as  on  the  athletic  field,  you  should 
always  strive  lor  excellence  and  do  the  very 
best  you  can  with  what  you  have.  At  first,  it 
may  seem  that  you  can  accomplish  very  Ut- 
tle  but  everyone  has  some  talent  which  can 
be 'developed  through  determination,  dedi- 
cation, and  with  responsible  guidance  which 
Is  always  within  reach  of  those  who  really 
want  to  try. 

There  Is  another  very  Important  similarity 
between  preparation  for  citizenship  and 
preparation  to  compete  on  the  athletic  field. 
Each  participant  must  respect  and  obey  the 
rulee.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  an 
athletic  contest  If  all  the  contestants  obeyed 
only  the  rules  vrith  which  they  agreed  and 
felt  free  to  violate  those  rules  which  stand 
m  their  way.  ,  ,. 

No  athletic  contest  could  be  successfully 
conducted  If  those  who  are  participating  re- 
fuse to  accept  and  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 

We  must  never  forget  the  rules  of  society 
must  be  followed.  This  means  that  laws  must 
be  obeyed.  U  the  rules  of  football  are  un- 
satisfactory, the  way  for  change  to  be  made 
Is  through  proper  appeals  to  the  rule-mak- 
ing authorities,  not  by  attacking  the  referee 
whose  responsibility  it  Is  to  enforce  the 
rules.  The  same  thing  Is  true  In  life.  The 
way  to  change  laws  Is  through  influencing 
law-making  authorities  In  a  proper  way  and 
not  by  attacking  those  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
enforce  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  asseU  an  Indi- 
vidual can  have  Is  a  keen  mind  and  a  strong 
body  Young  people  should  especially  keep 
this  in  mind  In  our  present  society  where 
the  opportunity  and  temptation  is  growing  to 
seek  pleasure  and  entertainment  by  doing 
things  that  harm  both  mind  and  body.  For 
instance  an  entire  life  can  be  ruined  in  the 
few  momenta  that  a  young  person  experl- 
mente  with  narcotics.  The  temptation  may 
be  great  to  be  "In"  and  to  do  the  "thing'' 
with  everyone  else  and  It  sometimes  will 
take  courage  to  do  the  right  thing  Instead 
of  doing  the  "In  thing." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHY  ALL  THE  FUSSING  ABOUT 
BUSING? 


TAXES  ON  NONRETURNABLE 
BOTTLES 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1970 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  ream  of  petitions— over  10,000 
of  them— which  have  come  into  my  office 
in  support  of  H.R.  15959,  the  "bottle  bill 
which  I  introduced  last  February. 
Through  taxes  on  nonreturnable  bottles, 
the  bUl  provides  clear  incentive  for  the 
manufacturing  and  purchasing  of  re- 
turnable, recyclic  bottles.  These  peti- 
tions sprimg  up  spontaneously  through- 
out the  country  as  knowledge  of  the  bill 
spread.  The  lists  come  from  California, 
Montana.  Arizona,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Maryland. 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  That  citi- 
zens took  the  time  to  circulate  these  un- 
solicited petitions  demonstrates  clearly 
their  distress  over  the  soUd  waste  prob- 
lem we  are  facing. 

The  proliferation  of  nonreturnable 
bottles  and  cans  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
vious and  obnoxious  elements  of  the  lit- 
ter problem  and  is  of  deep  concern  to  our 
constituents.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
recognize  the  urgency  of  the  solid  waste 
crisis  and  take  practical,  feasible  steps  to 
meet  it,  before  we  are  all  buried  under  a 
deathly  pile  of  suffocating  wastes. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1970 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
psychiatric  profession  in  the  country,  Dr. 
Lawrence  S.  Kubie,  of  Sparks,  Md.,  has 
written  a  most  pertinent  comment  on 
the  thorny  Issue  of  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren. Many  of  the  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject create  more  heat  than  light.  Not  so 
Dr.  Kubie's  statement,  which  puts  the 
matter  In  proper  perspective. 

I  commend  Dr.  Kubie's  statement  to 
my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record : 

Why  All  the  Fussing  About  Busing? 
In  the  early  50's  under  the  auspices  of  a 
committee    of    distinguished    non-polltlcal, 
non-partisan     citizen-educators,     a     young 
M.I.T.  graduate  made  a  study  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  school  system  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that 
one  of  the  major  expenses  was  for  the  trans- 
portation of  school  chUdren;  and  that  this 
was    equally    true    for    local    and    regional 
schools,  good  schools  and  bad  schools,  big 
schools  and  little  schools,  public  and  private 
schools,  and  both  In  rural  and  urban  set- 
tings. Everywhere  transporting  chUdren  to 
and    from    schools    was    a    major    expense: 
sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as  50%  or 
60%   or  more  of  the  whole  school  budget. 
Tearing  one's  hair  over  this  does  not  help. 
It  Is  one  of  the  Inescapable  consequences  of 
many  seemingly  contradictory  factors,  e.g. 
both  population  density  and  population  dis- 
persal. The  tendency  of  some  people  to  con- 
centrate and  the  opposite  tendency  of  others 
to  spread  out  over  wide  areas  play  equally 
determining  roles.  All  of  this  Is  stlU  true 
today. 

Therefore  It  Is  not  surprising  that  In  cit- 
ies, counties  or  suburbs,  we  see  school  buses 
lined  up  In  front  of  schools  In  the  mornings 
and  again  In  the  afternoons  and  sometimes 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  as  well.  Recently  1 
counted  23  school  buses  In  front  of  one  Jun- 
ior high  school. 

When  I  still  lived  In  New  York  City  the 
children  who  went  to  private  schools  were 
bussed.  Sometimes  the  bus  routes  took  their 
on  an  hour's  ride  from  the  city  to  schools  m 
outlying  areas.  A  few  who  were  not  bussed 
chose  to  go  by  subway.  Others  were  driven 
In  private  cars  by  parents  who  made  up  their 
own  car  pools,  so  as  to  lessen  the  driving 
load  for  each.  Evidently  bussing.  In  one  form 
or  another,  Is  the  order  of  the  day  in  our 
largest  cities  as  well  as  In  country  districts. 
This  would  seem  to  mean  that  whether  we 
like  It  or  not  the  bussing  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  everywhere  Is  here  to  stay,  unless  we 
can  return  to  the  era  of  the  small  local  vU- 
lage  school.  This  "little  red  school  house" 
may  well  have  certain  educational  advan- 
tages over  larger  schools  (as  well  as  some 
disadvantages) ;  but  as  long  as  de  facto  segre- 
gation of  housing  continues,  the  small  school 
that  serves  small  localities  wlU  automatically 
continue  to  be  segregated:  while  the  regional 
school  which  serves  diverse  areas  may  auto- 
matically help  to  bring  about  more  mixed 
schools:  but  only  If  bussing  Is  planned  with 
this  goal  In  mind. 

What  most  critics  of  bussing  seem  to  have 
failed  to  realize  Is  that  for  decades  the  bus- 
sing of  groups  of  students  has  also  served  In- 
advertently to  perpetuate  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. No  bus.  no  subway  train,  no  car  pool 
can  go  everywhere.  Each  must  have  a  certain 
route:  and  on  this  route  It  necessarily  gathers 
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in  children  from  homes  which  usually  repre- 
sent a  certain  degree  of  homogeneity.  There- 
fore to  the  degree  to  which  the  dlstributton 
of  homes  among  racial  groups  Is  segregated, 
busses  will  automaticaUy  tend  to  entrench 
segregation  in  the  school  system,  unless 
plans  are  carefully  made  to  correct  this. 

This  Is  why  the  current  furor  about  bus- 
sing is  unrealistic.  The  question  Is  not 
whether  we  should  bus  children  to  school. 
Without  basic  changes  In  the  distribution  of 
housing  and  the  distribution  of  schools,  we 
cannot  avoid  bussing!  The  realistic  issue  la 
whether  It  is  possible  so  to  plan  bus  routes 
that  each  bus  will  gather  In  a  more  repre- 
sentative sample  of  children,  so  that  the 
busses  wlU  no  longer  serve  to  perpetuate 
segregation. 


PI  SIGMA  ALPHA  AWARD  TO  EAST- 
ERN ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pi 
Sigma  Alpha,  the  National  Political  Sci- 
ence Honor  Society,  recently  bestowed 
its  50th  anniversary  award  for  overall 
excellence  to  the  society's  Delta  Psi 
chapter  at  Eastern  Illinois  University. 

This  award  reflects  great  credit  on 
all  student  members  of  the  chapter  and 
particularly  their  faculty  adviser.  Dr.  Y. 
P.  Chen,  professor  of  political  science, 
who  is  working  on  Capitol  Hill  this  sum- 
mer on  the  staff  of  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Repre- 
sentative from  the  great  State  of  HawaU. 
Eastern  Illinois  University,  located  at 
Charleston,  in  the  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  represent,  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  expanding  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  our  State.  Last  year,  the 
president  of  the  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  chapter, 
there  was  John  Keith  of  Hillsboro.  Dl.. 
and  his  successor  will  be  Pat  Allen  of 
JoUet. 

I  heartily  congratulate  them  on  the 
recognition  they  have  received  from  the 
national  society  and  know  they  can  look 
forward  to  another  stimulating  year. 

The  following  announcement  of  the 
award  to  the  Eastern  Illinois  University 
chapter  was  carried  in  the  May  27  news- 
letter of  Pi  Sigma  Alpha : 

Eastern  Illinois  and  Clarbmont  Win 

Chapter  Contest  Awards 
The  PI  Sigma  Alpha  Committee  of  Judges 
for  awards  for  submissions  of  "the  most  In- 
teresting and  stimulating  programs"  of 
Chapters  announced  that  Delta  Psl  Chapter 
at  Eastern  Illinois  University  and  Delta  ^jsl- 
lon  Chapter  at  the  Claremont  Colleges  have 
been  awarded  first  and  second  places  respec- 
tively In  the  60th  anniversary  awards  for 
overall  excellence.  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  celebrates 
In  1970  Ite  fiftieth  anniversary  as  the  ac- 
knowledged honor  society  for  the  study  of 
political  science. 

The  Committee  of  Judges  consisted  of  Dr. 
George  S.  Blair.  Professor  of  PoUtlcal  Science, 
Clarem<Mit  Graduate  School,  Chairman:  Dr. 
Charles  O.  Jones,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Plttaburgh.  and  Dr. 
Dvrtght  Waldo,  Albert  Schweitzer  Professor  In 
the  Humanities,  Syracuse  University.  (Pro- 
fessor Blair.  Claremont,  did  not  participate  in 
the  ranking  of  the  entry  fr<Mn  the  Claremont 
Colleges.) 
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The  National  Council  of  PI  Sigma  Alpha 
decided  at  Its  meeting  In  September  1969 
that  prizes  would  be  awarded  to  the  two 
chapters  which  reported  the  most  Interest  ng 
and  stimulating  programs  during  the  spring 
term  of  1969  and  the  fall  term  of  19TO.  or 
both.  Awards  include  expenses  to  »ttend 
meetings  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  and  of  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  in  Lo« 
Angeles  In  September  1970.  Faculty  •fvteers 
and  ch^ter  presidents  of  Delta  Psl  and  Delta 
EpsUon  wlU  be  the  recipient*  of  tnese 
awards. 


A  LOOK  AT  TAX  REFORM 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 
Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Mr.  Robert  PoweU  of  Walnut 
Creek.  Calif..  Is  a  registered  chemical 
engineer  by  profession,  but  harbors  a 
deep  interest  in  economic  matters  wid 
now  has  a  grave  concern  about  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation's  economy. 

Mr   Powell  has  sent  me  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  place  it 
in  the  Congrkssional  Record. 
The  letter  foUows: 

Wu^xn  Crekk.  Calif.. 

January  26,  1970. 

To:  The  U.S.  Congress. 

Tax  Rxfobm 
Tour  1969  tax  reform  was  a  good  start! 
It  attacked  most  of  the  injustice,  but  the 
degree  of  change  feU  far  short  of  what  ultl- 
mately  must  be  done.  Indeed  It  seemed  to 
accept  Mr.  Nixon's  thesis  that  the  way  to 
control  inflation  Is  to  perpetuate  great  injus- 
tices in  oxu-  tax  laws.  Understanding  econom- 
ics weU  I  accept  the  fact  that  the  changes 
needed  must  be  5pre«l  over  3-6  years.  Fur- 
ther that  a  surtax  Is  unavoidable  as  an 
emergency  measure,  but  It  should  be  only 
that  for  It  aggravates  the  Injustice.  The 
crux  of  the  problem  Is  that  fairness  and 
Justice,  per  se.  must  be  the  major  objective 
of  reform— and  of  our  national  goals  and 
priorities!  That  Is  precisely  why  the  Pilgrims 
Ume  here  In  the  first  placr  and  Is  therefore 
the  eawnce  of  our  heritage.  It  Is  crucial  to 
our  nation's  survival. 

A  Harvard  professor  recently  theorized  that 
people  are  poor  because  they  are  Incompe- 
tent rather  than  incompetent  because  they 
are  poor.  To  advance  such  a  theory  as  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  Is  a  callous, 
heartless  1970  version  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
"Let  them  eat  cake"!  Also  It  misunderstands 
(or  chooses  to  Ignore)  the  nature  of  man! 
With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Agnew  you  cannot 
change  that  nature  by  ignormg  people  like 
me  and  listening  to  him.  The  Greeks  had  a 
way  of  kUllng  the  bearers  of  bad  news.  Our 
culture  Is  developing  a  1970  version  of  that 
practice  too.  Armageddon  here  we  come! 

BUILT-IN    INFLATION 

Much  has  been  properly  said  about  wages 
and  salaries  as  a  cause  of  Inflation.  Noth- 
ing has  been  said  about  the  wages  of  money. 
1  e  interest,  as  a  cause  of  Inflation.  Tet  re- 
cent developments  can  UteraUy  bankrupt 
us.  The  subject  mtist  be  understood  and 
actions  taken  upon  that  understanding. 
Consider  the  following: 

1.  The  national  debt  is  over  $300  bllUon 
and  corporate  bond  debt  about  »425  bllflon. 
a  total  of  9725  bllllon. 

2.  The  annual  Interest  on  these  debts  Is 
aljout  t62  bUllon  of  which  $16  bUUon  U  due 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  increases  In  the  last  3  years— up  40%  In 

3  vrs! 
3.  This  amounts  to  some  $750/year/wage 

earne'.  (who  ultimately  pays) 

4  The  true  Interest  rates  for  NEW  loans 
now  averages  more  than  9%.  Money  m vested 
at  9%  compounded,  doubles  each  8  years. 
It  Is  axiomatic  that  such  rapid  growth  In 
investments  In  money  will  prohibit  even 
modest  growth  in  all  other  areas  of  Invest- 
ment. Permitting  such  a  condition  to  per- 
petuate means  catastrophe! 

6  Some  57c  of  the  populaUon  owns  90% 
of  the  total  debt,  aearly  6%  of  the  popu- 
lation 13  receiving  excessive  benefits  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  9570.  That  Is  not  the 
objective  of  a  government  which  seeks  to 
be  democratic !  ^.  .   * 

This  great  disparity  can  be  brought  into 
focus  by  analyzing  the  investment  of  a  Land- 
lord at  6%  vs.  d'i  interest— a  hypothetical 
case  of  a  $20,000  rental  home  bought  for 
$5  000  down.  Taxes  and  Insurance  arc  the 
current  rates  In  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  Other 
cost  elements  are  conservatively  estimated, 
and  from  them  a  break  even  monthly  rent 
IB  calculated: 
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A  NEW  ECONOMIC  DIPLOMACY  FOR 
THE  1970'S 


Monthly  payment  9  percent    6  percent 

1.  Jlb.OOO  amortized  over  25  years. . .  -  »125. 88  J96. 65 

2.  Taxes  present  rates «7-00  «7.00 

3.  Insurance,  present  rates ^.  »•  >"  '•  =»" 

4.  Depreciation  standing  line  over  SO 

year  lite  33.50x9/6 M-OO         33.50 

5.  Maintenance  at  1  percent  of  pur- 

chase  price  16.67x9/6 25.00         16.67 

6.  Subtotal - ZM.M       199  32 

7.  Vacancy  rate  at  3  peic«nt        ......         '•  •«  '•  »• 

8.  Equivalent  interest  on  »5,000  down 

payment 37.  au        ^a.  w 

9.  Break  even  rtntalprice -      S8j48       OO^ 

10.  Resale  price  J2O,0OOXll5  percenL-      23,000       a-OOO 

11   Broker  commission  at  6  percent 1,320         1,320 

Ctosing  cost  (some  paid  at  pur-  ^  ^ 

Ba*S^doe"on»15.666n<ile.V.:  13,995  13,  «5 
Recapture  of  downpayment.. ...  5, 000  b,  ouu 
Loss  (profit)  from  rent 2,910       (1, 18U) 

12.  Total  resale  deducUons ^vS^     *»'«« 

13.  Gross  profit  (kiss)  from  resale (T/S)       3, 8U9 

1  Obviously  a  J20.000  home  cannot  be  rented  for  $298. «. 
Assume  J250  per  month  a  tops.  Can  the  landlord  ">''•  f"*  "i; 
renting  it  5  years  and  sellinf  at  an  inflated  price?  For  diat  cal- 
culation assume  the  resale  price  goes  up  3  percent  per  year 
average,  or  15  percent  total. 

The  lesson  Is  obvious.  At  6%  Interest  the 
landlord's  profit  was  generous.  He  could 
have  rented  the  house  for  $230 /month  and 
still  have  done  well,  but  at  9%  he  takes  a 
real  loss!  If  we  would  avoid  catastrophe, 
we  must  understand  and  apply  the  lesson 
to  our  national  policies. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Bob  Powkll. 


MAN'S  mHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1970 


Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1970 
Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  for  the  Record  a  position  paper 
on  the  subject  of  future  U.S.  foreign 
poUcy.  particularly  economic  policy,  de- 
veloped by  the  Asian-Pacific  Coundl  of 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce.  I  am 
indebted  for  this  paper  to  T.  M.  Hague 
who  is  both  a  Canton,  Ohio,  constituent 
and  Uie  president  of  the  Japanese  opera- 
tions of  the  Goodyear  International  Corp. 
The  paper  applauds  the  n«V  direction 
in  foreign  policy  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  offers  suggestions  on  how 
that  policy  may  be  effectuated  through 
cooperation  between  our  Government  and 
American  businessmen  abroad.  It  offers 
specific  suggestions  for  the  Departinents 
of  State  and  Commerce  and  for  AID 
which  deserve  thoughtful  consideration. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers: 

A  Nkw  Economic  Dipi,omact  foe  the  1870's 
American    businessmen    resident    In    the 
Aslan-Paclflc    area    welcomed   some   of    the 
fresh  thinking  expressed  In  the  United  States 
foreign  policy  statements  released  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  February  18.  Speaking  on  eco- 
nomic and  poUtlcal  IntenUons  In  Asia  and 
the  Padflc,  President  Nixon  stated,  "Otir  goal 
mtist  be  particularly  close  cooperation  for 
economic  development.  .  .  .    Our  most  ef- 
fective contribution  will  be  to  support  Asian 
initiatives  In  an  Asian  framework  .  .  .  the 
fostering  of  self-reliance  Is  the  new  purpose 
and  direction  of  American  involvement  In 
Asia     .  ."  On    speaking    of    peace    through 
partnership— The     Nlxon     Doctrine— Nixon 
stated,  ".  .  .  Our  contribution  and  success 
win  depend  not  on  the  frequency  of  our  In- 
volvement m  the  affairs  of  others  but  on  the 
stamina  of  our  poUcles.  .  .  .  This  U  the  ap- 
proach which  will  best  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  do  their  part  and  will  most  genuine- 
ly enlist  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. .  .  ."  In  speaking  on  international  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Nlxon  stated.  ".  .  .  When 
I  came  mto  office  It  was  clear  that  our  pres- 
ent assistance  program  did  not  meet  the  real- 
ities or  needs  of  the  1970's.  It  was  time  for 
a  searching  reassessment  of  our  obJecUves 
and  the  effectiveness  of  our  institutions.  .  .  . 
One  truth  Is  already  clear:  a  new  American 
purpose  and   attitude  are  required  If  eco- 
nomic assistance  Is  to  contribute  to  develop- 
ment in  the  new  environment  of  the  ■70'8." 
American  businessmen  representing  Unit- 
ed States  private  enterprise  with  Industrial 
and  financial  Interesto  In  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific, who  are  Individual  and  personally  con- 
cerned with  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
econ<»nlc  position  In  this  region  are  attempt- 
ing to  respond  positively  and  constructively 
to  the  President's  message.   Also,  we  have 
shared  the  President's  concern  over  our  de- 
teriorating   balance    of    payments    position 
since  In  our  business  we  are   directly  and 
Immediately  affected.  Our  own  competitive 
capability  has  been  seriously  undermined  by 
inflationary  costs  Importantly  attributed  to 
the  drain  on  U.S.  financial  resources  created 
by  non-productive  military  expenditures  In 
our  area  with  questionable  result,  while  our 
competitors  who  do  not  share  a  slmUar  pollt- 
Ical-mlUtary  responslblUty  or  financial  bur- 
den have  benefited  at  our  expense.  In  short, 
we  too  are  concerned,  recognize  as  the  Presi- 
dent states  that  something  Indeed  Is  wrong 
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and  have  accepted  the  President's  challenge 
to  do  something  about  It. 

Our  pomt  of  departure  has  been  In  trying 
to  define  our  concern.  As  private  business- 
men with  long  and  contlnutag  residence,  and 
therefore  direct  and  first-hand  experience  m 
all  Aslan-Paclflc  countries  where  American 
enterprises  are  allowed  to  operate,  we  have 
the  most  realistic  and  meanmgful  available 
repository  of  empirical  knowledge  on  condi- 
tions m  this  part  of  the  world.  We  have  at- 
tempted  to  mobilize  the  Information  re- 
sources of  the  more  than  8.000  representa- 
Uves  of  U.8.  business  belonging  to  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  In  Korea,  Japan, 
Okinawa,  Taiwan,  the  PhUlpplnes,  Hong 
Kong.  Vietnam,  Thailand  and  Australia 
whose  operations  encompass  generally  the 
entire  geographic  area  In  the  Asia/Pacific 
region.  While  we  recognize  that  as  private 
businessmen  we  do  not  have  access  to  cer- 
tain U.8.  Government  strategies  which  result 
in  some  political  and  military  priorities,  our 
case  U  no  more  unique  than  that  of  the  vast 
majority  of  citizens  In  this  part  of  the  world, 
upon  whom  the  vlabUlty  or  success  of  these 
strategies  must  depend. 

We  find  the  "grass  roots"  consensus  to  be 
that  the  United  States  presently  has  no  co- 
ordinated foreign  and  economic  policy  pro- 
gram Our  fundamental  policy  In  the  last  two 
decades.  Insofar  as  the  Communist  world  Is 
concerned,  has  been  one  of  attempted  con- 
tainment. This  is  a  negative  poUcy  at  best 
and  has  always  forced  us  Into  the  position 
of  reacUng  to  actions  taken  by  Communist 
governments.  However  noble  our  motives  and 
however  altruistic  our  Ideals,  negaUve 
poUcles  cannot  possibly  result  In  a  different 
direction  for  our  foreign  policy  than  history 
displayed  for  the  past  26  years.  Implementing 
this  policy  reactions  to  political  moves  and 
thrusts  by  Communist  forces  have  necessarily 
come  swiftly,  often  without  permitting  the 
necessary  refiectlon  which  might  show  the 
full  consequences  of  the  reaction.  Thus,  our 
attempted  solutions  have  often  produced  new 
problems  as  serious  or  more  serious  than 
those  against  which  our  actions  were  aimed. 
Too  often,  the  very  people  we  are  attempting 
to  help  have  been  the  real  victims  of  the 
"solution,"  and  frequentiy  the  victims  have 
been  worse  off  after  our  "assistance"  than 

before.  . 

We  also  find  In  our  consensus  that  obses- 
sion with  military  and  political  priorities 
has  not  devrioped  the  economic  stabU- 
Ity  and  self-reliance  which  are  emphasised 
as  prereqtUsltes  for  lasting  peace.  In  many 
cases  the  opposite  Is  true,  and  our  govern- 
ment "official  overpresence"  has  had  an  ir- 
ritating and  economically  disastrous  effect  on 
the  very  nations  we  wish  to  support.  Further, 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  U.S.  mlUtery  burden 
through  cooperative  agreements  apparently 
have  resulted  In  an  even  greater  and  more 
costly  U.S.  military  commitment. 

The  resentment  against  "official  over- 
presence"  receives  growing  attention.  During 
his  recent  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  In- 
donesian President  Soeharto  sUted  In  a  pub- 
lic meeting  that  he  believes  the  major  powers 
should  keep  their  troops  out  of  Asia,  and  that 
aid  to  Asia  in  the  future  must  take  the  form 
of  economic  assutance,  granted  without  po- 
Utlcal conditions.  Earlier  this  spring,  Foreign 
Minister  Thanat  Khoman  of  Thailand  made 
a  similar  statement,  asking  for  more  eco- 
nomic partnership  and  assUtance  to  Asian 
countries  from  the  developed  countries  and 
avoidance  of  political  and  military  mter- 
ference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  smaU,  non 
nuclear  nations  of  the  region.  At  an  ever- 
Increasing  rate,  similar  statements  are  being 
reported  in  the  public  press,  by  foreign  lead- 
ers such  as  Foreign  Jllnlster  Romulo  of  the 
Philippines,  as  well  as  government  and  busi- 
ness leaders  In  Indonesia,  Singapore,  India, 
Pakistan  and  elsewhere. 
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Furthermore,  sUnllar  statements  are  beard 
almost  daUy  by  American  businessmen  as 
they  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  basin.  In  face  to  face  meet- 
ings Asian  government  and  business  lead- 
ers 'are  constantiy  stressing  to  American 
businessmen  that  aid  must  be  In  the  form  of 
economic  partnership  with  Industrial  and 
financial  assistance. 

Based  upon  our  grass  roots  experience  and 
analysis  we  agree  with  President  Nlxon  that 
a  "new  American  purpose  and  attitude  are 
required  .  .  ."  and  we  therefore  suggest  a 
new  concept  of  "economic  diplomacy"  for 
the  1970'B.  a  union  of  thought,  effort  and 
purpose  between  private  enterprise  and 
government  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  economically 
sound  and  self-reliant  nation  Is  the  best 
deterrent  to  forces  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  It  follows  that  economic  di- 
plomacy of  the  nature  suggested  should  be 
of  equal  importance  to  the  mUltary  and 
political  strategies,  and  certainly  more  dur- 
able, although  m  our  government's  "man- 
agement by  crisis"  approach  which  has  typi- 
fied the  post-World  War  n  record.  It  would 
appear  that  Its  promotion  of  lasting  stabUlty 
with  a  tnUy  economic  purpose  has  suffered 
from  lack  of  attention.  Economic  self-inter- 
est is  a  far  more  viable  and  durable  peg 
on  which  to  hang  a  diplomatic  hat  than  the 
vague  semantics  of  "democracy"  (for  coun- 
tries who  are  not  ready  for  or  interested 
in  the  U.S.-style  from  what  they  know  of 
It),  or  "self-determination"  (for  nations 
clearly  xmprepared  to  make  such  a  deci- 
sion) .  ^  . 

Focusing  on  Asia,  a  few  facte  become  evi- 
dent. First,  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
problems  of  this  region  and  Ite  people  are 
best  met  with  a  weU-spread  private  payroU. 
All  economic  factors  bringing  growth,  sta- 
blUty  and  potency  to  this  payroll  wlU  do 
more  to  keep  free  Asia  from  Its  hereditary 
political  morass  than  can  the  military  mi^t 
of  the  western  and  Communist  worlds.  Poli- 
tical and  mUltary  might,  vital  as  each  Js 
at  Ite  needed  time,  m  no  way  provides  the 
continuity  of  growth  which  characterlMS 
the  healthy  market. 

Despite  historic  and  current  Instances  of 
Imaginative  leadership  among  our  financiers 
and  industrlallste,  despite  the  broadest  and 
richest    home    economic   base   ever    known, 
(and  perhaps  because  of  It)  Americans  have 
yet  to   prove  ourselves  overseas  to  be  the 
real  economic  innovators  having  the  recog- 
nized force  of  govenmient  behind  us.  There- 
fore, our  thinking  must  now  encompass  the 
political  and  Industrial  state  as  one  super- 
Imposition  in  Its  overseas  work.  This  impUes 
a  full  concert  of  effort.  It  Implies  enUght- 
ened  and  purposeful  government  participa- 
tion, the  honest  acceptance,  at  the  highest 
levds,   of  a  commercial   goal,  an   acknowl- 
edged cohesion  of  interest  between  the  clvU 
servant    and    the   earner   abroad,   true   co- 
ordination of  their  efforte  and  a  mutuality 
of  purpose  for  the  American  entity  abroad. 
We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  unparalleled 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Jai>an  to  see  vivid 
proof    of    how    a    weU    defined    "economic 
diplomacy"  can  be  successful.  The  intense 
detail  and  scope  with  which  the  Japanese 
Government  and  Japanese  business  circles 
cooperate  to  achieve  the  economic  goals  of 
Japan   are   not  equalled   In  any  other  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  world.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  thwe  has  never  been.  In  the 
history  of  the  world  a  country  which  has  so 
clearly    defined    Ite    long-range    goals,    and 
which  has  achieved  such  a  close  cooperation 
between  goverimient  and  business  to  pursue 
a  national  purpot^s.  Almost  no  step  Is  taken, 
almost   no    negotUtions    are    entered    into, 
without   a   full    evaluation   of   all   possible 
consequences,  and  a  determination  whether 
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the  proposed  action  Is  In  the  best  Intereste 
of  the  country's  long-range  economic  goals- 
While  we  respect  and  admire  the  progress 
of  J^>an,  we  do  not  suggest  that  we  emulate 
her,  or  her  business  commumty.  We  rec- 
ognize that  differences  In  our  cultvires  would 
make  It  difficult  for  us  to  achieve  Identical 
cooperation  between  government  and  In- 
dustry which  Japan  displays.  Nevertheless, 
up  to  the  present,  America  has  always  been 
a  country  of  revolutionaries.  We  have  always 
been  able  to  bring  Imaginative  and  original 
solutions  to  difficult  problems.  Therefore,  we 
think  that  the  concept  of  economic  di- 
plomacy which  will  envision  the  resources 
of  American  private  enterprise  working  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  VS.  Government 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  In  a  weU  defined  and 
punned  program  of  economic  objectives  wlU 
contribute  an  Important  dimension  to  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 
Specific  examples  which  we  suggest  will  Im- 
plement the  economic  diplomacy  required 
for  the  era  of  the  '70's  and  'SO's: 

1  The  concept  of  "economic  diplomacy" 
must  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  a  keystone  of  Ite  foreign  policy. 
There  must  be  overt  recognition  that  private 
business,  cooperating  In  and  with  a  foreign 
economy  can  make  the  major  and  lasting 
contribution  to  buUdlng  self-reliance  and 
self-re^>«ct  within  the  host  nation  and  thus 
further  the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Opportunities  for  economic  partner- 
ship and  industrial  assistance  must  receive 
priority  at  least  equal  to  opportunistic  mili- 
tary and  political  objectives  which  at  the 
best  are  of  short  range  and  questionable 
VlabUlty. 

2.  There  must  be  a  conscious  reorienta- 
tion within  our  Department  of  State,  includ- 
ing operating  Embassies  abroad,  on  the 
necessity  for  "economic  diplomacy".  Specific 
Instructions  charging  all  concerned  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Government  must  be 
Issued  directing  aggressive  and  positive  sup- 
port for  such  goals.  Some  specific  sugges- 
tions: 

(a)  Where  available  and  feasible,  the  em- 
bassy should  be  staffed  by  a  clvlUan  advisor 
to  the  ambassador.  This  advisor  would  func- 
tion solely  as  a  business  advisor,  and  woiild 
carefuUy  avoid  becoming  involved  In  mUl- 
tary or  poUtical  matters.  These  advisors 
would  be  chosen  for  their  business  capabili- 
ties and  for  their  specific  knowledge  of  the 
area  in  which  they  serve.  Such  advisors 
would  provide  additional  fiexiblUty  and  ex- 
pertise to  the  State  Department,  and  would 
offer  the  advantage  of  not  having  additional 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  might 
affect  their  objectivity. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Commerce  should 
be  required  to  further  develop  ite  Involve- 
ment m  VB.  policies  abroad.  Department  of 
Commerce  could  be  made  responsible  for 
providing  the  civlUan  advisors  to  ambas- 
sadors referred  to  above. 

(c)  The  United  States  Government,  acting 
with  American  business  intereste,  should 
foster  and  promote  the  growth  of  miUtl-na- 
tlonal  corporations  originated  and  oriented 
toward  American  business  c<MT>oratlons.  The 
United  States  should  state  this  goal  as  a 
clear  poUcy  of  the  nation,  as  promoting  the 
long-term  benefite  of  the  United  States. 

3  Recognizing  the  vital  role  of  private  en- 
terprise in  "economic  diplomacy".  aU  loan, 
grante  and  other  funds  expended  as  aid  and 
assistance  to  less-developed  countries  shaU 
be  channelled  through  existing  private 
American  financial  institutions  and  business 
organizations  on  an  Incentive  basis,  such  as 
low  interest  rate  loans,  guarantees  against 
certain  risks,  etc.  This  approach  will  lead  to 
efficient  use  of^  funds,  will  result  in  the 
transfer  of  technology,  capital  and  manage- 
ment sklUs  m  the  most  useful  manner,  and 
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win  prevent  the  loss  of  substantial  percent- 
ages of  the  aid  through  graft  and  corruption, 
administrative  and  bureaucratic  '«*-*»?«. 
etc  In  addition.  It  will  Insure  that  Ameri- 
can industry  participate  on  a  lasUng  basU 
in  the  form  of  economic  partnership  so 
ereatlv  desired  by  recipient  countries.  Amerl- 
^  private  enterprise  as  well  as  American 
labor  win  also  benefit  from  the  aid  granted 
bvThe  united  States  instead  of  channeUlng 
eLnomlc  benefits  to  other  developed  coun- 
WesThrough  multinational  organizations. 


COMMXJNISM  VERSUS  GUN 
OWNERSHIP 

HON.  JOHlTa  SCHMITZ 


OF   CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^    Monday.  August  10.  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.   Speaker    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowing: 

EDrtORIAL:   COMMT7NISM  VOtStlS  GtTN  OWNER- 

sHn> 
■•Lenin  has  Indicated  that  the  Communist 
stra"gy  Is  deeply  concerned  with  two^Jec- 
tives  (U  the  arming  of  the  right  people, 
"'f  ,3  the  disarming  of  those  'reactionaries 
^ho  ,^ght  meet  violence  with  violence, 
communists,  like  holdup  f «°;  ^»^«  °°  ^'^I 
weening  desire  to  be  shot.  Both  tJje  Co™- 
munlst  and  the  thug  prefer  to  deal  with  a 
Smed  citizenry.  Both  ">«  Communist  and 
the  criminal  have  proven  through  the  yeaw 
tSat  thTy  can  and  will  obtain  the  arms  and 

"Cforefo?ng'i''q u'oS  trom  an  Am^ucak 
iJJ^'rrSuori^^  Of  NOV..  1W9^^""^, 
.^Sto^e  Arithmetic"  The  last  paragraph  of 
territorial  explains  what  t^e  title  mea^^ 
••only  when  the  loyal  majority  has  r»en 
legally  disarmed  do  we  need  fear  the  vlo- 
elce^f  the  Illegally  anned.  disloyal  m- 
nority.   This  18   not   Ideology.   It   Is   simple 

■^m^nT  Communist  opposlUon  to  Ameri- 
cans owning  guns  is  clearly  Indicated  by 
thT  cartoon  reproduced  (next  page)  from 
the  soviet  Russian  pu^Ucatlon  Tnxd  p.  3^ 
iieb  4  1970.  The  sign  on  the  shop  window 
ias  been  translated  as:  "Unrestricted  sale  of 
firearms."  While  the  gun  dealer  bows  hap- 
pily, two  beefy  characters  walk  a^ay^^'"^ 
his  shop  loaded  with  what  appear  to  be 
fully  automatic  arms.  -     ^    r. 

Quite  obviously  It  appears  from  Trud.  /2- 
vestia  (See  Amebican  Rifleman.  June.  1968. 
D  Ift-n)  and  some  other  publications  Is- 
sued closer  to  home  that  the  Communlste 
would  like  to  see  private  citizens  In  the 
United  States  deprived  of  ^'^■^"l 
is  hardly  any  secret  about  this.  Certainly  It 
j  C^miunlst  policy  wherever  In  the  world 

Communism  has  been  felt.  

When  a  Lutheran  church  In  Oregon  spon- 
sored 28  Latvian  and  Estonian  Immigrant 
refugees  from  Communism,  one  of  them 
with  a  doctor's  degree  and  command  of  seven 
laniniages  told  NRA  Member  Henry  L.  Botte- 
mlller  that  only  5%  of  Russians  are  Com- 
munists. "When  I  asked  how  5%  could  con- 
trol the  rest."  BottemlUer  wrote,  "my  friend 
answered  with  a  remark  that  I  will  never  for- 
get. He  said:  "They  have  all  of  the  guns. 

Some  Americans  still  aren't  capable  of 
believing  that  the  Communists,  abroad  and 
Vt  homl.  are  among  those  who  eagerly  want 
to  see  Americans  disarmed.  They  dismiss  this 
as  a  silly  notion  and  lecture  anyone  who 
suggests  It  as  If  he  were  a  stupid  child.. 

So  THE  AMERICAN  RnxEMAN  Went  dlrecUy 
to  the  authenticated  declarations  of  Com- 
munist leaders  in  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  to 
detennlne  their  attitude  toward  private 
ownership  of  firearms. 

Assistant  Editor  John  M.  Snyder,  who  holds 
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a  master's  degree  In  political  science,  was 
assumed  to  research  the  writings  of  the  so- 
called  fathers  of  the  Communist  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917:  Lenin  (nearly  assass  - 
nated  In  1918  by  a  disillusioned  woman  radi- 
cal with  a  pistol).  Trotsky  (assassinated  In 
1940  with  an  ax)  and  Stalin  (supposedly  vic- 
tim of  a  medical  plot  In  1953).  Here  Is  Just 
a  part  of  what  he  found : 

Prom  Lei«n:  "...  one  of  the  basic  con- 
ditions for  the  victory  of  socialism— the 
arming  of  the  workers  and  the  disarming  of 
the  bourgeoisie."  (Prom  Lenin's  Collected 
Works,  The  Basic  Tasks  of  the  Dictatorship 
0/  the  Proletariat  in  Russia,  Moscow:  Prog- 
ress Publishers.  1965.  Vol.  29.  p.  108.  U.S. 
Library  of  Congress  reference:  English.  DK- 
254.L3A2323.) 

"Make  mass  searches  and  hold  executions 
for  found  arms."  (Prom  Lenin's  CoZJected 
Works.  Vol.  35.  4th  edition,  p.  286.  Concres- 
siONAL  Record,  p.  13311. 

"Only  the  Soviets  can  effectively  arm  the 
proletariat  and  disarm  the  bourgeoisie.  Un- 
less this  Is  done,  the  victory  of  socialism  Is 
Impossible."  (From  Lenin's  Collected  Works. 
Theses  and  Report  on  Bourgeoisie  Democracy 
and    the    Dictatorship    of    the    Proletariat, 
March  4.  1919.  Vol.  28.  p.  466.  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress  Reference:  English  DK254.L3A2323.) 
Prom  Trotsky:  To  insure  quick  Commu- 
nist victory  In  civil  warfare,  there  "arises  the 
necessity  of  disarming  the  bourgeoisie  and 
arming  the  workers,  of  creating  a  Commu- 
nist army.   .   .   ."    (Prom  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  International  to  the  Proletariat 
of  the  entire  World  In  A  Documentary  His- 
tory of  Communism,  ed.  by  Robert  V.  Daniels, 
New  York.  Random  House.  1960.  Vol.  2.  p.  90. 
U.S.  Library  of  Congress  Reference:   HX40.- 
D3.> 

From  Stalin:  "If  the  opposition  disarms, 
well  and  good.  If  It  refuses  to  disarm,  we 
shaU  disarm  It  ourselves."  (J.  V.  Stalin.  Re- 
ply to  the  discussion  on  the  Political  Reports 
of  the  Central  Committee.  Dec.  7,  1927.  Sta- 
lin's Works,  Vol.  10.  p.  378.  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress  Reference:  English.  DK268.S75A- 
267  > 

The  word  bourgeoisie  which  crops  up  so 
often  m  the  remarks  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
Is  French  for  middle  class.  The  Conrnjunists 
twisted  It  Into  an  epithet  or  dirty  word  for 
anyone  who  disagreed  with  them.  Nowa- 
days the  bourgeoUle  who  are  to  be  disarmed 
include  everyone  who  would  oppose  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  any  country  Including  the 
United  States.  The  thrust  of  current  Soviet 
propaganda  makes  that  clear. 
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Come  home.  America,  from  the  politics  of 
manipulation  and  division  to  the  politics  of 
hope  and  reconciliation. 

Come  home.  America,  from  boasts  of  a 
silent  majority  to  the  higher  ground  of  con- 
science and  responsibility. 

Come  home.  America,  from  the  intimida- 
tion of  the  free  press  to  the  guarantee  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Come  home.  America,  from  the  hunger  of 
Uttle  children,  from  the  loneliness  of  the  ag- 
ing poor,  from  the  despair  of  the  homeless, 
the  Jobless,  the  uncared-for  sick,  to  a  society 
that  cherishes  the  human  spirit. 


RABBI  SAUL  WHITE 


A  CONSTITUENTS  PRAYER  FOR 
AMERICA 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1970 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  Joseph  Gabriel,  of  6108 
North  State  Road  in  Davison,  Mich.,  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  "prayer  for  Amer- 
ica"— and  has  requested  that  I  insert 
this  prayer  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord so  that  aU  Americans  wiU  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  it.  Therefore,  upon 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gabriel,  I  insert  his 
prayer  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Prayer  for  America 
Come  home,  America,  from  Vietnam  and 
Laos  and  Cambodia  where  we  are  wasting 
young  blood  In  support  of  a  political  regime 
that  does  not  have  the  respect  of  its  own 
citizens.  ^,^^ 

Come  home.  America,  from  the  bitterness 
and  evil  of  racism  to  the  dignity  of  brother- 
hood. 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1970 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday.  August  14.  at  Sabbath 
eve  service  and  at  an  ecumenical  service 
on  Saturday.  August  15.  CongregaUon 
Beth  Sholom  and  the  many  friends  of 
Rabbi  Saul  White  will  honor  liim  on  the 
occasion  of  the  35th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  and  for  the  great  service 
which  he  has  rendered  these  past  35 
years  to  Congregation  Beth  Sholom  and 
to  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 

In  addition.  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  White  will 
be  honored  at  a  reception  on  Sunday, 
August  16. 

It  has  been  my  privUege  to  be  associ- 
ated with  this  outstanding  man  on  many 
occasions  in  the  continuing  struggle  for 
social,  economic,  and  racial  justice.  Rabbi 
White  has  always  been  a  firm  voice  in 
behalf  of  the  dispossessed  in  our  com- 
munity and  he  has  Urelessly  worked  in 

their  behalf.  ».    j  ^   *i,o 

Rabbi  White  has  truly  heeded  the 
words  of  Isaiah  and  has  striven  to  "undo 
the  heavy  burdens  and  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free." 

I  could  not  let  this  important  anm- 
versary  go  by  without  making  note  of 
it  and  sharing  with  you  the  brief  biog- 
raphy of  this  fine  man  which  Congre- 
gation Beth  Sholom  has  so  aptly  titled, 
"We  Celebrate."  .,,     .  ^  ^ 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  wish  to 
join  with  me  in  expressing  our  best 
wishes  to  Rabbi  White. 


August  11,  1970 


The  biography  referred  to  follows: 
Wb  Celebrate 

Rabbi  Saul  E.  Wlilte— Shaul  Elchanan  ben 
Ephralm— whose  35th  year  of  ordination  as 
RAbbl  and  spiritual  leader  of  Congregation 
Beth  Sholom  we  celebrate  this  month— was 
bom    in    Kolno.    Poland    on    Shavuoth  In 
1908— to  EphitOm  and  Eva  White.  At  the  age 
of  12  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  en- 
rolled as  a  student  at  Yeshlvah  Ylzchak  El- 
chanan—then  situated  on  East  Broadway, 
now  known  as  the  Yeshlvah  University.  He 
attended  Brooklyn  Public  Schools.  Boys  High 
School  and  New  York  University.  Tarbuth 
Teacher  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion, 
Hebrew  Union  College.  He  holds  the  degree 
of    B.8.    in    Education    from   N.Y.U.,    M.HXi 
and  Rabbi  from  J.I  Jl.  In  1964  he  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Judaism  in  LA. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  Rabbinical 
Seminary  and  before  his  call  to  Beth  Sholom 
the  Rabbi  married  Ruth  Shapiro,  daughter  of 
Abraham  and  Minna  Shapiro.  Ruth,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Brooklyn  College  and  an  actress  on 


the  Broadway  stage,  had  to  choose  betwe^ 
two  careers.  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise  suggested 
that  our  Rabbi  go  to  Bluefield,  Wee*  V'^K  f^" ' 
where  a  small  congregation  would  allow  time 
for  study  and  reflection  and  to  perfect  his 
tennis.  Joe  Karesh.  now  Judge  Karesh  and 
Rabbi  Louis  Newman  advised  the  new  Rabbi 
that  a  congregation  was  emerging  In  the 
Richmond  district  of  San  Francisco  and  he 
might  make  a  go  of  It.  The  Rabbi  arrWed  on 
the  Overland,  moustached  and  smoking  his 
eternal  pipe  and  vras  met  by  a  coounlttee  or 
elders,  who  sensed  that  someone  had  nwde 
a  serious  mistake.  They  were  polite  and  had 
an  informal  reception  at  the  then  Kotree 
Kup.  later  Zlm's. 

The  Rabbi  recalU  vi-lth  some  amusement 
that  the  dlscuslon  that  evening  as  reported 
to  him  was  whether  he  be  let  go  at  onceor 
wait  until  after  the  High  Holidays.  The 
Rabbi  has  been  with  us  36  years.  Three 
children  were  born  to  Ruth  and  Saul.  The 
eldest.  Shalene.  Is  married  to  Elliot  Bern- 
stein, lives  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Is  the 
mother  of  two  girls  and  a  boy.  Linda,  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Terry  Mlchels.  lives  In  Oakland 
and  is  the  mother  of  two  sons.  David  22. 
has  completed  hU  studies  at  U.C.  at  Berkeley 
and  in  the  fall  wlU  enter  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  In  New  York  to  prepare  for 
the  Rabbinate. 

Since  his  coming  to  Beth  Sholom  as  Its 
first  and  only  Rabbi,  the  congregation  has 
grown  from  30  families  to  neariy  600.  and 
with  another  500  families  on  the  periphery. 
Babbl  White  has  made  his  Imprint  on  the 
Jewish   and    general   community.   An   early 
advocate  of  Zionism  and  a  Jewish  State,  he 
traveled  far  and  wide  to  bring  the  message 
to  Jewish  and  Christian  audiences.  He  has 
been  heard  In  every  city  of  our  state  and  in 
neighboring  states.  The  Rabbi  has  lectured 
at  many  of  the  Universities  and  for  a  number 
of  years  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Starr 
King  school  of  the  Ministry.  A  number  of 
churches  have  had  Rabbi  White  as  an  annual 
guest  preacher.  Rabbi  White  has  served  a 
number  of   times  as  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Northern  CaUfornla  and 
Chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  Council  of 
Rabbis.  At  various  times  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Zionist  District. 
Jewish  National  Fund,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federa- 
tion, etc. 

Reflecting  hU  abiding  Interest  In  improv- 
ing the  life  of  the  community,  he  now  serves 
as  co-chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference on  Religion.  Race  and  Social  Con- 
cerns. Rabbi  White  not  only  speaks  with  con- 
viction but  writes  with  clarity  and  precision 
For  many  years  his  column  In  the  Emanu-el 
and  Jewish  Bulletin  was  widely  read  and 
discussed.  He  has  written  for  CongrMS 
Weekly,  the  Jewish  Post,  the  Jewish  Record, 
the  Jewish  Digest,  etc. 

For  three  years  Rabbi  White  was  heard 
weekly  on  the  Radio  Program.  Palth  Forum, 
and  has  from  time  to  time  appeared  on  other 
radio  and  television  programs. 

The  Congregation  has  voted  Rabbi  White  a 
six  month's  sabbatical.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
Rabbi  and  Mrs.  White  will  spend  their  sab- 
batical in  Israel,  making  their  home  in  Je- 
rusalem. ,     ..  ^ 

We  look  forward  to  many  years  of  creative 
leadership  of  the  Rabbi  In  our  midst. 
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President  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  for  his  many 
years  of  exceptionaUy  meritorious  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 

Many  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
known  Don  Dawson  for  many  years— as 
an  outstanding  officer  of  the  Air  Force 
in  wartime,  a  conscientious  Reserve  Of- 
ficer in  peacetime,  continuously  main- 
taining a  readiness  to  serve  again  in  the 
military,  as  an  outstanding  official  m 
various  positions  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  now  as  one  of  Washington  s 
outstanding  attorneys  rendering  a  serv- 
ice in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  legal 
profession. 

Perhaps  above  all,  we  who  know  Don 
Dawson  regard  him  as  a  true  and  loy^ 
friend  whom  we  esteem,  admire  a.na 
respect  for  his  high  character,  as  'weU 
as  his  outstanding  abUity  and  attain- 
ments. ,       ...      TTO     A<- 

Don  Dawson  is  known  in  the  U.5.  An- 
Force  Reserve  as  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  S. 
Dawson,  past  president  of  the  I^serve 
Officers  Association  of  Uie  United  States^ 
He  has  given  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  ROA.  and  has  served  Uie 
association  in  many  capacities  of  leader- 

^  £  his  remarks  to  an  outstanding  as- 
sembly of  officers  and  members  of  the 
A^FoTce  secretarial  staff.  General  Ryan 
spoke  briefly  but  ^^-ith  expressions  of 
pride  regarding  Don  Dawson's  service. 
The  citation  accompanying  the  award  of 
the  DSM  reads  as  follows : 

The   President   of   the   United   States   of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Con?re«  July 
9     1918    awards   the   DUtlngulshed   Service 
Medal  to  Major  General  Do^'^'L!^^^^- 
for   exceptionally   nieritorlous   service   to   a 
duty  of  great  responsibility.  General  Dawwjn 
mstlngu^hed    hlWslf   as   MobUlzatlon   As- 
slgn^Dlrector  of  Security  ?«"<=• -PlfJ^ 
sector  General.  Headquarters  United  States 
Tr^T^trom  3  November  1960  to  31  JtUy 
1970    In    this    ImportJmt    assignment,    the 
leadership,  exemplary  foresight,  and  cease- 
less   efforts    consistently    demonstrated    by 
General  Dawson  resulted  In  significant  con- 
trtbutlons  to  the  effectiveness  and  success  of 
the  Security  Police  Program.  The  ^1^'"!^ 
dlstlhctive     accomplishments     oJ^^^°f«4 
Dawson  culminate  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in   the  service  of  his  country,  and 
reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  United  States  Air  Force. 


DONALD  S.  DAWSON  HONORED 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1970 
Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Mon- 
day August  3.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  Gen.  John  D.  Ryan,  presented 
to  Donald  S.  Dawson,  on  behalf  of  the 


Don  Dawson  volunteered  for  service 
in  tiie  Army  of  the  United  States  early 
in    1943:    took    his   basic    training    m 
Greensboro.  N.C..  and  then  electing  to 
seek  a  commission  in  the  competitive 
way   applied  for  and  was  accepted  for 
the  Air  Corps  Officer  Candidate  School. 
In  training  at  Miami  Beach.  Fla.  "^ 
made  a  splendid  record  and  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  honor  council  of  the 
school    He  was  commissioned  a  second 
Ueutenant  on  October  16,  1943.  and  sub- 
sequently served  in  a  number  of  Poste 
of  responsibUity  until  the  end  of  World 
War  n  by  which  time  he  had  risen  to 
tiie  rank  of  major.  He  continued  active 
in  the  Reserves,  serving  on  the  staff  oi 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  later 
as  director  of  tiie  Security  Police,  where 
he  reached  the  high  Reserve  rank  of 
major  general.  During  his  service,  in 
wartime  and  peacetime,  he  earned  a 
number  of  decorations,  which  he  received 
and  wore  with  dignity  and  merit.  He 
also  served  the  Air  Force  and  the  De- 
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partinent  of  Defense  in  a  number  of 
other  positions:  As  a  member  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces  PoUcy  Board— RFPB-Of- 
flce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  Chair- 
man of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  PoUcy 
CouncU:  and  member.  Air  Force  Gen- 
eral Officer  Screening  Board. 

General  Dawson  is  a  native  of  Eldo- 
rado Springs,  Mo.,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  of  George 
Washington  University  Law  School. 

He  is  best  known  to  those  on  the  HiU 
for  the  7  years  he  served  on  the  White 
House  Staff  as  special  executive  assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Harry  S.  Tnunan.  He  also  served  his 
Government  as  Assistant  to  the  Federal 
Loan  Administrator— FHA— as  Chair- 
man of  the  White  House  Loyalty  Review 
Board:  and  as  Director  of  the  Liaison 
Office  for  Persormel  Management,  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President.  He  repre- 
sented President  Truman  on  many  oc- 
casions, including  the  inauguration  of 
several  Presidents  of  some  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in- 
cluding Mexico  and  Brazil. 

Don  Dawson  has  also  foimd  time  to 
engage  in  many  civic  activities,  giving 
his  energies  and  talents  to  support  of  the 
United  Givers  Fund.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  National  Committee  on 
Playgrounds  for  Youth  of  America,  the 
Boys  Club  of  Washington,  D.C..  and 
many  others.  He  has  been  Washington 
alumni  president  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Phi  Alpha  Delta— professional 
legal  fraternity— and  Beta  Theta  Pi  Fra- 
ternity. 

He  has  been  the  winner  of  the  Out- 
standing Service  Award  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees. 
He  was  the  Father  of  the  Year  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1962. 

I   think  it  is  characteristic   of  Don 
Dawson  that  in  accepting  the  DSM  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
depricated    his   own    contribution    and 
rather  credited  many  friends  and  co- 
workers whose  help  and  encouragement 
he  said  had  meant  more  than  his  own 
talents  and  work.  It  was  especially  fitting 
that  in  this  characteristic  manner  he 
also  paid  tribute  to  this  country  and  its 
government,  and  to  the  leaders  of  our 
country  in  the  military  services  who  pro- 
tect our  freedoms;  and  in  a  grateful  allu- 
sion to  the  encouragement  of  his  wife, 
whom  we  know  as  the  lovely  Bona  Mas- 
sey  Dawson,  whose  assistance  and  sacri- 
fice was  bom  of  her  personal  experience 
of  having  been  a  native  of  and  lived  in 
a  country  which  is  denied  the  same  de- 
gree of  freedom  we  are  privileged  to 
enjoy  in  this  great  country. 

I  am  sure  that  aU  of  us  are  proud  to 
share  through  our  friendship  this  new 
honor  and  recognition  which  has  come 
to  a  great  American,  Donald  S.  Dawson. 


PRESIDENT  ACTS  TO  MEET  CRISIS 
OF  SHORTAGE  OP  CLEAN  FUEI^ 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  iCASSACHUscrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Monday,  August  10.  1970 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  many  of  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
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pressing  approval  of  the  President's  de- 
cision of  August  6.  1970  directing  the 
DomesUc  CouncU  to  find  solutions  to 
what  he  described  as  "the  acute  shortage 
of  clean  fuels  for  this  winter." 

Earlier,  on  August  3,  1970. 1  wrote  the 
President  concerning  the  critical  short- 
age of  No.  6  residual  oil.  used  heavily  by 
schools,  hospitals  and  industry,  and 
urged  him  "to  develop,  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  oil  industry  and  local  mar- 
keters and  consumers,  an  emergency  plan 
for  the  period  September  1.  1970  through 
April  1.  1971.  to  prevent  a  crisis  In  the 
coming  winter." 

In  proposing  the  development  of  this 
emergency  plan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggested 
a  number  of  possible  solutions,  such  as 
decontrol  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  imports  into 
the  east  coast— in  some  cases.  No.  2  oil 
can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  residual 
oil — construction  of  residual  oU  refineries 
in  trade  zones,  and  a  low-surplus  resi- 
dual import  bonus  system. 

One  of  these  proposals,  construction  of 
a  residual  refinery  capacity.  Is  something 
I  and  others  have  called  for  for  some 
time.  In  the  past,  our  overprivlleged  do- 
mesUc  oil  Industry  has  opposed  this  as 
imrealistic.  It  is  ironic  that  these  same 
"realists  '  have  failed  so  miserably  to  pro- 
ject accurately  the  demand  for  this  es- 
sential product. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  include  at  the  close  of  these  remarks 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  fol- 
lowed by  a  copy  of  the  White  House  re- 
lease announcing  the  study.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken.  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, has  been  chosen  as  Chairman  of 
the  study  committee.  Dr.  McCracken's 
selection  assures  that  this  problem  will 
receive  the  urgent  attention  it  requires. 
The  letter  and  the  press  release  re- 
ferred *o  follow : 


CONCKESS  OF  THr  UNnTD  STATES. 

HOTTSS  OF  Refrtskntatives, 
WaaMnffton.  B.C.,  August  3, 1970. 

The    PRESIDENT. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Pkisident:  In  recent  week*  I 
have  received  ntimerous  complaints  from 
munlclpaimes.  utUltles.  hospitals  and  schools 
m  my  Congreeslonal  District  about  their  In- 
ablUty  to  purchase,  at  any  prtoe,  sufficient 
quantities  of  residual  fuel  oil  (No.  6  fuel  oil) . 
They  are  particularly  concerned  about  short- 
ages of  this  product  In  the  coming  winter, 
when  lack  ol  No.  6  fuel  could  mean  the 
closing  down  of  factories,  and  cold  school- 
rooms, hospital  wards  and  apartments. 

The  shortage  presento  an  even  more  alarm- 
ing, immediate  danger  that  electric  power 
oompanles  will  be  unable  to  continue  gener- 
ating power.  I  understand  that  several  ol 
these  companies  will  be  out  of  the  residual 
fuel  oU  on  which  they  depend  within  a  few 
weeks  unless  they  succeed  In  a  desperate, 
last-minute  search  for  additional  supplies. 

In  discussions  with  my  colleagues  from 
many  parts  of  the  covmtry,  I  find  that  the 
shortage  of  residual  fuel  oil  Is  nationwide, 
and  that  a  severe  crisis  threatens  almost  all 
states  in  the  upper  half  of  the  nation  In  the 
months  ahead. 

In  aiiort,  we  are  facing  a  national  emer- 
gency that  calls  for  prompt  action  by  both 
Oovemment  and  Industry.  » 

Because  we  are  In  an  emergency.  It  Is  es- 
sential to  face  facts  squarely.  One  major 
cause,  of  course.  Is  the  Increased  demand  due 
to  disruptions  of  supplies  of  coal  and  natural 
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gas  But  the  most  critical  fact— the  root 
causa  of  the  crisis— Is  the  failure  of  the  oil 
industry  to  project  accurately  the  demand 
for  this  essential  product.  The  Industry  has 
always  prided  Itself  on  Its  "realism"  and 
••hardheadedness."  Those  of  us  who  have 
called  into  question  current  U.S.  oil  Import 
policy  are  constantly  attacked  as  being  un- 
familiar with  the  facts  of  world  politics  and 
economics. 

But  where  were  the  realists  in  the  oU  in- 
dustry several  years  ago  when  It  was  time  tJ 
project  residual  fuel  oil  needs  for  1970?  Two 
companies,  Esso  and  Shell,  did  make  major 
investments  several  years  ago  In  desulfurlza- 
tlon  facilities  In  the  Caribbean,  designed  to 
produce  substantial  quantities  of  No.  6  oil 
for  the  U.S.  market;  and  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  foresight. 

But  what  of  the  other  major  refiners?  And 
why  is  the  industry  so  quick  to  come  up  with 
allbU  for  the  present  crisis,  such  as  the  new, 
long-overdue,  anti-pollution  requirements 
(Which  they  have  known  were  coming  for 
years),  the  current  cut-back  In  supply  avall- 
abUlty  in  the  Mediterranean  (which  affects 
only  3%  of  the  Free  World  crude  oil  sup- 
plies), high  tanker  rates  (which  affect  very 
few  unkers  and  almost  none  used  by  the 
major  oil  companies),  and  the  claim  that 
the  crisis  will  cost  the  Industry  money 
( when,  in  fact.  It  is  counting  on  higher  resi- 
dual fuel  oil  prices  to  improve  profits  in  the 
last  half  of  1970) . 

What  U  the  response  of  an  Industry  which 
enjoys  special  prlvUeges  and  benefits  on  the 
grounds  of  national  security  (the  only  indus- 
try I  might  add,  which  receives  such  massive 
support  from  the  U.S.  Government),  when 
the  needs  of  our  people  are  Involved?  If  the 
Industrv  Is  as  realistic  as  It  claims,  one  can 
only  ask  whether  there  has  been  conscious 
collusion  designed  to  create  the  crisis  and 
thereby  promote  a  rapid  Increase  In  No.  6 
fuel  oU  prices? 

The  crisis  calls  into  serious  question  the 
advisabUlty  of  shielding  the  oil  Industry  from 
competition  by  Government  Interference  in 
the  market  place. 

These  are  hard  question,  but  the  people 
of  my  District  may  go  without  heat  thla 
Winter,  and  they  must  know  why.  They  must 
know  why  the  oU  Industry  has  failed  the 
American  consumer,  and  why  there  are  con- 
tinuing shortages  and  a  continuing  escala- 
tion of  prices  of  eesentlal  petroleiun  prod- 
ucts. 

While  these  matters  must  be  Investigated, 
we  cannot  wait  for  prolonged  studies  be- 
fore developing  a  course  of  action.  This  emer- 
gency must  be  dealt  with  now. 

1  realize  that  residual  fuel  imports  into  the 
East  Coast  are  not  subject  to  import  controls. 
However,   because   the  OU   Import   Program 
has  created  a  special  and  close  relationship 
between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  oU 
industry,  I  urge  that  you  Instruct  the  Chair- 
man of  the  OU  Policy  Committee  to  develop, 
in  close  consultation  with  the  oU  induatry 
and  local  marketers  and  consvimers.  an  Emer- 
gency Plan  for  the  period  September  1,  1970 
through  April  1,  1971  to  prevent  a  crisis  In 
the  coming  Winter.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Plan  will  also  be  designed  to  halt  and  re- 
verse the  sharp  escalation  In  the  price  of  No. 
6  oU  which  Is  having  a  severe  inflationary 
impact  on  hospitals,  schools  and  i^artment 
dwellers,  and  that  consideration  wUl  be  given 
to  basic  changes  In  the  OU  Import  Program — 
decontrol  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  Imports  Into  the 
East  Coast,  construction  of  residual  fuel  oil 
refineries  in  trade  zones  and  a  low  sulfur 
residual  import  bonus  system — designed  to 
prevent  a  reciurence  of  this  potentially  trag- 
ic situation. 

There  may  be  other  devices  that  could  be 
employed  to  meet  this  crisis.  One  way  or 
another  there  simply  must  be  greater  do- 
mestic refining  of  residual  oil.  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal feeling  that  the  only  way  to  bring  this 
point  home  to  our  domestic  mdustry  Is  for 
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you  to  bring  the  prestige  of  your  office  to 
bear  on  Industry  leaders. 

In  closing  let  me  assure  you  of  my  coopera- 
tion and  support  for  your  efforts  to  meet  this 
emergency.  If  there  Is  any  way  that  I  can 
be  of  help,  in  my  Individual  capacity  or  as 
Co-Chalrman  of  the  Informal  House  Com- 
mittee on  OU  Import  Reform,  please  call 
upon  me. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Sn.vio  O.  CoNTE, 
Member  of  Congress. 

WHrrs  House  Press  Release 
The  President  has  asked  the  Domestic 
Council  to  study  the  national  energy  situa- 
tion and  to  develop  for  hU  consideration  new 
or  revised  energy  policies.  The  Council  has 
been  specifically  requested  to  recommend 
federal  actions  which  may  be  taken  to  allevl- 
ate  the  acute  shortage  of  clean  fuels  for  this 
winter  and  to  ensure  an  adequate  fuel  sup- 
ply for  the  next  five  years. 

Members  of  the  Committee  which  will 
conduct  the  study  include  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers;  Interior  Secretary  Walter 
J.  Hlckel;  HEW  Secretary  Richardson;  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBridge,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology;  Russell  E.  Train, 
Chairman,  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity; George  A.  Lincoln.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness;  John  N.  Nas- 
slkas.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Mrs.  Virginia 
H.  BInauer,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs;  George  P.  Shultz,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken,  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Dr.  McCracken  wlU  be  the  Committee 
chairman. 


CZECHS  FEAR  AMERICANS  HAVE 
FORGOTTEN  THEM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVISS 

Monday,  August  10,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  wruSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent column  in  the  Washington  Star  by 
the    distinguished    journalist,    Charles 
Bartlett.  pinpoints  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  of  the  Czechoslovakian  peo- 
ple. They  think  Americans  have  forgot- 
ten how  the  Soviet  Union,  through  quiet 
but  stem  occupation,  have  suppressed 
their  freedoms.  I  am  sure  our  colleagues 
will  find  this  article  interesting: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  2,  19701 
Czechs  Feak  Americans  Have  Foboottkn 
Them 
(By  Charles  Bartiett) 
The    Uberals    In   Czechoslovakia   are   less 
audible  than  they  were  two  summers  ago 
but  they  nevertheless  lament  the  casual  no- 
tice that  Americans  are  according  to  the  roll- 
back of  their  freedoms. 

The  Soviet  screws  are  being  turned  eo 
tight  that  all  hopes  of  retaining  any  of  the 
gains  cf  1968  are  dead.  The  purge  of  the 
Communist  party  ranks  wUl  be  finished  in 
September  and  then,  the  liberals  exi)ect,  the 
energies  of  the  apparatus  wUl  be  turned 
against  the  Intellectuals  and  other  leaders  of 
the  move  to  "put  a  human  face"  on  socialism. 
"We  win  not  klU  you,  we  wUl  arrange  your 
life  so  that  you  will  klU  yourself,"  was  the 
BUtfkaeaque  warning  to  an  errant  radio 
broadcaster.  Some  prominent  writers,  already 
denied  outlets  for  their  work,  are  dlsclpUn- 
ing  themselves  with  diets  and  exercise  to 
prepare  for  the  rigors  of  prison. 


The  network  of  loyalist  Commun^  U» 
busily  penetrating  all  the  units  of  society, 
even  little  operations  Uke  halrdresslng  shops, 
m  order  to  s^arate  the  reUable  from  the  un- 
reliable  A  vast  process  of  "scrutiny  U  un- 
derway and  persons  whose  1968  loyalties  axe 
Jt^ue   are"^  badgered   wlUi   Interrogations 

and  threatened  wltti  "'»«''«Pl°y°^^^',,,^  .^ 
The  Soviets  maintain  a  low  vislbUlty  m 
Prague  but  they  have  permeated  e'epje- 
partaient  of  the  government.  They  sit  with 
fhel?  translators  In  significant  "^eetm^  and 
are  always  a  decisive  force.  ThU  Czech 
bureaSu  have  learned  to  get  around  them 
occasionally,  but  the  Soviets  In  fact  make 

*^T^lr*'measures  are  unabashedly  designed 
to  break  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Their  trick 
hasten  to  quash  slowly  the  hopes  for  an 
emigh^ned  ^cupatlon  so  the  transition 
wou!i  come  as  ge^ly  as  possible.  T^ey  have 
Unplanted  so  many  fears  that  even  the  hard- 
C  loyalists  feel  Insecure.  Hack  officials  wlU 
not  If  they  can  help  It,  sign  orders.  They 
prefer  to  pa"  "»«  »o«»  "^  messenger  or 
^^SerT  U  much  drinking  and  immorality 
among  the  disillusioned  yo^K-  W°'''"^  *" 
apathetic.  Many  punch  their  cards  and  go  W 
the  movies,  causing  early  morn  ng  qvwues 
outside  theaters.  Offspring  of  college  gradu- 
ates are  denied  admission  to  universities  on 
grounds  that  the  openings  must  go  to  the 
Children  of  the  workers.  ArtUt*,  writers  and 
muScTans  are  refused  pennlsslon  to  study 

*  ^*e  group  that  stimulated  the  uprising  Is 
bemg  made  to  pay  the  price  of  Its  exuber- 
anoT  Dally  during  the  breakfast  hour  a  re- 
haah  Is  broadcast  of  one  of  the  Insurgent 
meetings  that  took  place  In  1968.  Those  who 
spoke^t  against  the  Novotny  government 
aSe  quoted  by  name.  This  Is  how  they  learn 
they  are  going  to  be  persecuted. 

The  Uberals  do  not  feel,  according  to 
sources  that  have  been  in  touch  with  them, 
that  there  Is  much  the  United  States  can 
do  to  help  the  situation.  They  like  the  spirit 
that  they  sense  In  President  Nixon.  They 
reUsh  his  vUlt  to  Rumania  and  applaud  his 
thrust  into  Cambodia.  They  still  see  their 
best  hope  In  fruitful  negotiations  between 
Washington  and  Moscow. 

But  they  are  disturbed  by  a  belief  that  the 
American  pubUc  U  obUvlous  to  what  is  going 
on  in  Prague  and  by  a  feeUng  that  foreign 
correspondenu  are  no  longer  willing  to  risk 
their  credentials  to  tell  the  story. 

They  suspect  their  oppressors  might  go 
easier  on  them  If  there  were  more  Indignation 
over  here. 

MIGRANTS:     SOCIETY'S    INVISIBLE 
VICTIMS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  our  at- 
tempt to  investigate  poor  conditions  of 
minority  groups  across  our  country,  con- 
siderable attention  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  migrant  laborer. 

An  outstanding  series  of  articles  by 
Mr  Ed  Domaingue  appeared  in  the  Lake- 
land. Pla..  newspaper.  Uie  Ledger,  and 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  commend  these 
articles  to  Uie  attention  of  my  coUeagues: 

migrants:    An    xnvisibi.e    A«mt    of    26,000 

IJINGUISHES  IN  POVDTT  IN  POLK 

(By  Ed  Domaingue) 
"rm  a  bum,  nothing  but  a  bum. 
"That's  why  I  left  school  and  I  won^  go 
back  for  nothing.  It  makes  you  feel  cheap 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

when  you  can't  buy  lunch  at  school.  It  makea 

you  feel  like  a  bum.  .  ^     ,»  »,„„.  ♦»,« 

"I  aUi't  like  other  kids.  I  don't  have  the 

things  they  do.  ^''^.^"^^^'^.^..^vlsl^ 
I  had  to  go  barefoot  'cause  I  dldn  t  have  any 
shoes.  It  makes  you  feel  different. 

"There  was  too  much  fights  aU  the  tUne, 
too  much  trouble.  We  have  to  change  schools 
t^  much.  I  was  older  than  the  otiier  kids, 
they  was  only  13  and  some  !♦• 

"I  hate  Florida,  it's  a  bad  state.  A  lot  of 
other  people  hate  Florida.  Every  P«Json  here 
^tes  Florida.  We  came  here  to  pick  oranges^ 
we  were  way  up  In  KClchlgan  and  we  were 
Uvlng  real  good  until  we  came  here. 
"I'm  Just  a  bum."  .^    „     ,.  ^ 

jackwn  Bowers  Is  IS-years-old.  He  Uvm 
in  Elolse  with  his  famUy,  In  a  fly-covered, 
dlrt-encrusted.  two-room  duplex  apartment 
renting  for  $20  a  week. 

Eight  persons  share  the  apartment  at  the 
end  of  the  road  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks.  ,_w— 

Jackson's  parents  are  migrant  frultplckers. 
Thev  follow  the  crops,  moving  from  north 
to  south  and  back  with  the  change  of  sea- 

SOUS 

He  and  hU  parents  are  members  of  the 
invisible  army  of  workers  who  labored  to 
harvest  the  179.300,000  boxes  of  citrus  fruit 
produced  In  Florida  last  year. 

Ernest  Jarvls  Is  39-years-old.  He  looks  80. 
He  lives  In  one  room  of  a  three-room,  cnm 
bllne  fllthy  concrete  block  structure.  He 
shai^  the  buUdlng  with  two  other  meru 
It  has  no  windows  and  the  front  door  is 
broken  off  the  hinges. 

NO  EUScraiciTT 

The  room  is  flve-feet  by  12.feet.  Roaches 
and  spiders  are  everywhere.  The  only  light 
is  m  Jarvls'  room,  but  there  Is  no  electricity. 
An  extension  cord  from  a  nearby  dwelling 
furnishes  power  to  the  bare  bulb. 

Jarvls  Uves  In  the  middle  room.  In  order 
to  get  from  his  room  to  the  rear  room,  it 
Is  necessary  to  cUmb  over  the  cushion-less 
sofa  he  sits  on  when  he  reads  his  paperback 

°°The  room  Is  furnished  sparsely,  with  only 
a  bed  devoid  of  Unen  and  the  broken-down 

sofft 

He  pays  $20  a  week  for  his  room,  and  as 
an  added  dividend,  the  landlord  suppUes  one 
meal  a  day— generally  beans,  grits  or  por- 

"^  He  worked  three  days  last  week  "because 
that's  aU  the  work  there  was." 

For  his  back-breaking,  nlne-hour-a-day 
labor,  he  earned  $38.50— before  deductions 

He  is  m  debt.  He  owes  his  "bossman  »56 
and  his  landlord  •100  because  "timta  has 
been  pretty  bad.  I  alnt  been  able  to  get  a  lot 

Of  his  situation,  he  says  philosophically. 
"I  alnt  been  able  to  pay  my  board  money 
for  the  past  four  weeks.  I  only  worked  one 
day  this  week  and  If  I'm  lucky,  I  might  be 
able  to  work  tomorrow. 

"Maybe  I^U  make  »30  this  week,  but  I 
could  wmd  up  with  only  HS-you  never 
know  m  advance  what  youTe  going  to  have. 
If  we  dont  work.  If  there  Isnt  any  work, 
you  Just  dont  get  paid 
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WELFASX   DISLIKEn 

"I  never  tried  weUare.  I  have  always  l>eai 
able  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  prefer  to  work^ 
I  Uke  to  earn  my  own  Uvtog.  I'm  going  to 
try  and  work  and  earn  my  own  wray  as  long  as 

'  '^'eS'j'S^  is  one  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
who  Vfere  responsible  for  removing  4*-883jO0O 
boxes  of  citrus  fruit  from  treee  In  Pott 
County  last  year. 

He,  Uke  the  Bowers  famUy.  "T-  »^^*^« 
end  of  the  road— this  time,  Hobbs  Ro«l  In 
Aubumdale.  .  _. 

His  possessions  are  few;  his  bank  account 
non-exlstant.  He  does  not  drive  a  car;  own 
a  television  set;  or  Uve  In  the  Buburbs. 

There  are,  according  to  The  Florida  De- 
pJti^Vnt  of  Health  and  RehabUitative  Serv- 


ices 25,000  migrant  workers  Uvlng  In  Polk 
S^'nty  during  Oie  height  of  the  citrus  har- 

^tlS?  Covariation,  they  live  in  conmtlons 
of  unbeUevable  squalor  and  deprivation  weU 
outside  the  mainstream  of  American  affluence 
In  the  1970's.  _^    , .     .  ^y,. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  portrait  of  the 
"average"  Vagrant  famlly-but  more  often 
thlTn^t.  theT^ve  too  many  children;  live 
S^o^  «W  an  apartment  or  deteriorating 
mobile  home;  pay  too  much  «>nt:  hs^e 
neither  enough  clothes  nor  enough  food,  and 
have  less  than  $6  in  their  pockets. 

^eylre  much  written  and  talked  abotK, 

but  Uttle  is  ever  actuaUy  done  to  help  them. 

Exposes  on  the  conditions  forced  upon  m^- 

grantworkers  have  shocked  and  saddened  the 

Luon  with  almost  monotonous  '^f^'^^f- 

but  conditions  today  remain  vlrtrually  the 

same  as  they  were  10  and  20  years  ago. 

vnrnJAL  slavbky 

The  migrant  Ut«  In  virtual  sUvery.  or.  at 

^^r'S'^e  first  session  of  the  91st  C^n- 
grSfl^  year,  a  "shocked  and  saddened"  VS^ 
a^Toeon^  McOovern  (D-SD.)  rose  on  tte 
i^^te  flo^r  after  a  tour  of  migrant  country 
In  South  Florida  and  said: 

"I  Uxink  we  have  seen  once  again  that 
many  of  our  citizens  are  existing  wlUiout  the 
SS^t  necessities  of  life.  Including  the  most 
ii«»nt  need  of  aU — a  decent  dally  diet. 
'''Si^melS^ve  survived  on  bad  diets  so  long 
that  they  don't  even  know  what  it  to  to  be 
free  from  hunger  and  mahautrition. 
'^e  ^ve^Ln   diets   a^d   Uvlng   condi- 
tion*       .  that  one  ml^t  expect  to  find  in 
J2f  noi  in  America.  Moat  of  the  cattle  and 
^  m  America  are  better  fed  and  sheltered 
than  tUe  families  we  have  visited.  .  .  • 
^e  saw  famiues  with  six,  eight,  or  10  cMl- 

dren  Uvlng  In  one  or  ^^'^"^  f^^^l^^ 
fit  for  anlmato-wlndowlesa-rat-lnfe^- 
Sthout^i^!t«rplumblng  or  elecUlclty- 
Sacks  for  Which  the  landlord  coUeots  $12- 

ftlS  a  week  rent  each.  

•  '-we  saw  empty  iceboxes  and  »«lJo«*^*S^ 
didn't  work,  wltii  fatback,  beans  and  lard  tl»e 

onlv  thing  sttwed  In  them.  

••wrsaw  children  with  the  blank,  expr«- 
slonless  stare  of  hunger  on  their  fa«M-- 
Silldren  not  yet  old  enough  to  go  to  ^1 
who  when  asked  what  they  had  for  break- 
Tit' sifd  -grits  and  coffee'-for  ^^^^^ 
^  coffee^for  supper,  'beans  "jd  coffee. 
Many  could  not  rwnember  when  theyd  laat 
had  milk,"  he  said.  „  .„       v  .„ 

USSek.  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  ac- 
companied McOovern  on  hto  tour. 
SHOCKOro  povnTT 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  upon  Wf"*"™' 
he  «ld,  "There  are  times  la  t^e  l"e  ofa 
pubUc  official  when  he  is  brought  face  to  face 
With  the  shocking  reality  of  hunger  anddlre 
poverty.  I  have  Just  had  such  an  experi- 

*^ep«vle  I  talked  with  travel  the  l«i^ 
and  breEto  of  our  land  in  search  of  Joba 
Thev  do  not  know  what  it  means  to  have  a 
SS  ciled  home,  or  to  have  tlieir  ^drw 
^Ued  in  fewer  than  three  or  four  different 
schools  every  school  year.  rt,-«i. 

"They're  the  dlspoeeeMcd  and  the  dlsort- 
ent«l-people  who  are  chasing  the  Ame^ 
dream,  but  destroying  themaelvea  and  their 
famiUes  In  the  prt>cess. 

^^  It  to  the  faces  of  UaUeas  and  un- 
deiitoed  chUdren  that  I  cannot  g«*  ^* 
S^mlnd-face.  which  »t^„„»^»g! 
ahead.  Indicating  no  c«nppehen«lon  ct  the 
world  around  them.  _„.„_  «♦ 

^  oould  aee  the  reault  oif  many  y««  ?* 

m2iS?ritton  and  «>«"«»  ";l°5~?*Si"SS; 
in  the  parents  of  these  chUdren^  It  to  not 
^dn^tio  to  characterise  their  «lrt- 
^^Ta  shadow-life— hemmed  m  by 
^^y  in  !U  most  extreme  form  and  yet  too 
S«i*  too  Ul  and  simply  too  worn  down  to 
jSa'  f«!^  change,"  he  told  hto  coUeaguea. 
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Hunger  In  America.  Illness  In  America. 
Poverty  In  America.  Desperation  In  America. 
Pear  In  America. 

It  sounds  like  a  plctiire  of  someplace  else, 
far  away — Indeed,  as  Sen.  McGovern  said, 
like  conditions  one  might  expect  In  Asia,  but 
not  In  America. 

NO   REUSr   IN   SIGHT 

But  It  Is  here — right  here  In  Polk  Coun- 
ty.— There  Is  desperation  and  destitution  on 
a  scale  staggering  belief. 

The  story  of  the  migrant  worker  in  middle- 
class,  rural  Polk  County  Is  not  a  happy  one, 
nor  Is  it  even  a  sad  one  with  a  happy  end- 
ing, for  there  appears  to  be  po  relief  in 
sight. 

Polk  County  is  often  billed  the  "Phoephate 
Capital  of  the  World."  Many  people  work 
for  a  meager  Uvlng  in  that  Industry,  but 
few  are  without  the  Income  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

The  situation  Is  not  the  same  few  another 
segment  of  the  economy— the  one  which 
produces  more  citrus  than  any  other  place 
In  the  world. 

Pew  Polk  Countlans  pick  fruit.  Most  or 
the  labor  U  done  by  "outsiders." 

Even  those  who  actually  Uve  In  Polk 
seldom  are  considered  an  integral  part  of 
the  community. 

They  are  poor;  they  are  dirty;  they  are 
uneducated:  they  are  invisible  and  many 
people  think  they  are  lazy— they  are  there  to 
be  exploited. 

In  more  than  a  year  of  research  The  Ledger 
has  been  unable  to  find  one  migrant  worker 
that  Uves  comfortably  the  year-roimd  by 
picking  and  harvesting  the  citrus  crop. 

The  story  of  the  migrant  worker  and  the 
parallel  story  of  the  migrant  stream,  de- 
scriptions of  desperation  and  dlspalr- stories 
that  often  begin  and  end  in  Polk  County. 

The  invUlble  world  of  the  migrant  worker 
exists  in  Lakeland.  Winter  Haven,  Frost- 
proof. Elolse.  Wahneta,  Eagle  Lake  and  In 
uncovmted  unicorporated  areas  and  in  mi- 
grant labor  camps  virtually  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  county. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  degree  of  poverty 
that  exists  because  the  average  citizen 
seldom  enters  the  migrant  world.  It  is 
hidden  from  public  view  down  dusty  roads 
and  behind  citrus  groves  miles  from  major 
highways,  ciUes  or  towns.  Pew  would  be- 
lieve the  structures,  without  running  water, 
toilet  faclUUes,  paved  streets,  windows, 
screens  or  doors  were  Inhabited  by  human 
beings.  ^  . 

Government  officials  have  long  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  problems  of  migrant  workers, 
and  the  citrus  Industry  often  paints  a  pic- 
ture far  rosier  than  is  factual. 

The  attitude  most  commonly  expressed  Is, 
•1  worked  for  everything  I  got,  so  why  can't 
they?" 
Many  reasons  are  obvious,  others  are  not. 
The  average  migrant  worker  interviewed 
by  The  Ledger  was  almost  illiterate— few 
finished  high  school  and  the  majority  were 
born  into  the  migrant  stream,  even  as  their 
children  have  been. 

FOLLOW    THE    SXTN 

When  the  crops  are  in.  It  Is  necessary  to 
move  on,  to  follow  the  svm. 

"I  ain't  got  no  choice,  my  family  and  me 
Just  got  to  keep  going.  We  aint  got  no  money 
saved  when  weTe  done  picking  fruit,  we 
cant  never  get  ahead.  We  got  to  keep  going 
or  we'll  starve,"  Norton  Brown  said. 

Brown  lives  In  Haines  City,  when  he  la  In 
Polk  County  and  when  he  can  find  work. 
He  is  married.  He  and  his  wife  have  11  chil- 
dren. They  are  migrant  workers,  looking  for 
some  way  to  get  ahead,  hoping  someday  to 
find  a  little  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

For  many,  the  search  Is  endless  .  .  .  and 
futile. 
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One  person  in  10  in  Polk  County  during 
the  height  of  the  citrus  season — from  Novem- 
ber to  January  and  from  late  February  to 
mid-June — Is  a  migrant  worker. 

The  statistical  picture  projected  by  state 
agencies  and  "assistance"  groups  Is  sterile — 
It  telU  nothing  of  the  individual,  of  the 
families,  or  of  the  actual  conditions. 

Roughly  65  per  cent  of  the  state's  agricul- 
tural labor  force  is  migratory:  17  per  cent 
is  seasonal:  and  about  17  per  cent  is  perma- 
nent, according  to  preliminary  figures  of  the 
Florida  Migratory  Child  Survey  Project,  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  white  migrant  family  has  a  male  head 
of  the  household  80  per  cent  of  the  time, 
while  the  Negro  family  has  a  male  head  only 
51  per  cent  of  the  Ume.  The  average  migrant 
worker  has  been  following  the  stream  11 
years  and  frequently  stays  in  Polk  County 
six  to  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Because  children  of  migrants  are  likely 
to  drop  out  of  school  at  an  early  age,  illiteracy 
combines  with  poverty  and  despair  to  over- 
power them. 

HEALTH    PROBLEMS 

Health  problems  among  migrants  are 
severe.  The  Polk  County  Health  Department 
wages  a  continual  battle  against  tuberculosis, 
syphUis,  nutritional  and  general  health  dis- 
orders— but  language  and  cultural  barriers 
are  often  unbrldable. 

Migrants  are  victims  of  a  society  that  is 
moving  in  a  direction  different  from  their 
own;  all  that  supports  them  today  are  the 
swirls  and  eddies  created  beside  the  main- 
stream. 

Superstitions  and  curiosity  boll  around 
him  because  precious  little  Is  really  known 
about  him.  his  family,  or  his  life-style. 

Being  poor  and  with  little  education,  he 
Is  easy  prey  for  unscrupulous  peddlers,  land- 
lords, crew  leaders  and  employers.  He  Is  con- 
currently the  fabric  of  a  social  structure  that 
gives  little  emphasis  to  respect  of  property 
and  contracts. 

He  is  elusive  and  a  poor  credit  risk,  so 
he  pays  high  prices  for  everything.  He  is 
generally  cut  off  from  legal  recourse,  so  he 
may  never  see  the  wages  or  conditions  prom- 
ised him  by  recruiters  in  the  north  and 
south — the  ones  who  frequently  most  bene- 
fit from  his  servitude. 

Employers  and  governmental  agencies  say 
the  migrant  worker  is  unreliable — that  he  is 
likely  to  walk  away  from  a  Job  or  a  payment 
book  without  explanation  or  advance  warn- 
ing. 

The  citrus  industry  and  state  officials 
claim  the  migrant  is  better  off  In  Polk 
County  than  anywhere  else  in  Florida. 

Citrus  is  the  best  paying  crop  still  har- 
vested by  hand  and  it  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  of  Florida's  employed  mi- 
grant population. 

Employers  estimate  migrant  fruit  pickers 
can  earn  up  to  $19.50  a  day  if  they  are  men, 
$10.50  a  day  if  they  are  women — three  dol- 
lars above  the  average  agricultural  wage 
lor  women  and  four  dollars  higher  than  the 
average  Income  lor  male  migrants. 

nCtTHES    trNBELIABLE 

But.  the  reliability  of  the  figures  Is  ques- 
tionable; migrants  Interviewed  occasionaUy 
admitted  it  was  possible  to  earn  that  much 
m  a  day,  but  few  admitted  ever  coming  close. 

Few  said  they  ever  earned  as  much  as  $16 
a  day,  "and  only  then  when  things  was 
good." 

Life  among  the  migrant  workers  is  bard. 

"This  country  couldn't  be  no  rottener," 
64-year-old  Carl  McElvey  said  between 
chomps  on  a  plug  of  tobacco.  The  old  man 
lives  In  Elolse. 

"Hit's  about  to  blow  now.  Been  holding 
the  little  man  down  too  long,"  he  said. 

Who  really  Is  the  migrant  worker?  And 
what  Is  he  all  about?  Is  he  Jiist  a  man  with- 
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out  a  face  who  picks  the  fruit  served  on  the 
ocean  front  terraces  of  posh  summer  resort 
hotels  or  is  packaged  neatly  in  long,  color- 
ful freezer  rows  at  the  neighborhood  super- 
market? 

He  Is  Jackson  Bowers;  Jacksons  parents; 
Ernest  Jarvls;  Carl  McElvey,  a  pensioner; 
four-year-old  Terry  Heflln  of  Dunnersvllle, 
Ala.;  and  two-year-old  Bridget  Hayes  of  Lake 
Hamilton,  who  sleeps  with  her  seven  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  two  rickety  beds  in  a  three 
room  flat  with  no  Inside  plumbing. 

The  migrant  worker  is  a  man  of  the  earth, 
picker  of  everything,  possessor  of  nothing. 
He  is  a  man  without  a  home  In  a  coimtry- 
side  whose  rich  harvest  he  gathers  but  sel- 
dom does  he  share  the  benefits. 

SORROW,   FAILITRE 

John  Steinbeck.  In  the  "Grapes  of  Wrath." 

said:  .    . 

"There  is  a  crime  that  goes  beyond  de- 
nunciation. There  is  a  sorrow  here  that 
weeping  cannot  symbolize.  There  Is  a  failure 
here  that  topples  all  our  success." 

This  is  the  story  of  the  migrant  worker: 
why  he  is,  what  he  is,  where  he  is,  what  is 
being  done  to  eliminate  his  plight,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  before  the  weeping  and  an- 
ger can  subside. 

Fear,  Mistrttst  Greet  the  Law 
The  call  to  the  Polk  County  Sheriff's  De- 
partment from  the  emergency  room  of  Polk 
General  Hospital  was  typical.  It  began  an 
inquiry  which  ended  abruptly  against  the 
roadblock  of  misunderstanding  and  fear. 

"Please  send  a  deputy  to  investigate  a 
possible  aggravated  assault." 

The  victim  was  Juan,  a  28-year-old  mi- 
grant worker.  He  had  been  beaten  and 
subbed  several  times.  His  wife  and  a  friend 
brought  him  to  the  county  hospital. 

Juan  had  a  bad  cut  under  his  left  eye 
and  a  very  deep  gash  in  his  back.  Part  of  one 
ear  was  hanging  on  a  slender  strip  of  flesh. 
The  medical  report  was  not  encouraging. 

His  wife.  Marie,  waited  In  silent  fear  for 
the  deputy  sheriff  to  arrive.  She  was  very 
pretty,  with  black  hair  and  a  soft  complex- 
ion. She  was  soft-spoken  and  Illiterate. 

Because  she  was  unable  to  spell  her  last 
name,  the  deputy  copied  it  from  an  identifl- 
catlon  card  she  carried.  She  was  terrified  of 
the  deputy,  but  she  told  him  haltingly  of 
what  had  hapi)ened. 

Juan  was  playing  cards  with  her  brother 
and  another  man  in  the  "singles"  cabin  of  a 
Lake  Hamilton  migrant  camp,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Marie,  her  brother  and  the  other  man 
set  upon  her  husband. 

Juan  was  brought  to  the  hospital  by 
Michael,  a  friend,  In  an  old  broken  down  red 
labor  bus  used  to  carry  workers  to  and  from 
the  groves. 

Michael  substantiated  Maria's  story.  He 
said  he  was  called  to  bring  her  husband  to 
the  hospital. 

The  deputy  asked  Maria  if  she  would  sign 
a  warrant  so  he  could  arrest  the  two  men 
who  attacked  her  htisband.  She  didn't  un- 
derstand the  question.  The  friend  translated. 
"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  quietly  suspici- 
ous. She  said  she  should  ask  Juan  first. 

"Do  you  want  these  men  to  go  free  and 
hurt  other  people  .  .  .  maybe  youll  be  the 
next  one,"  the  deputy  said. 

"No,  I  dont  know  .  .  .  Yes,  I'll  sign,"  she 
said  halting.  In  broken  English. 

She  made  a  move  for  the  deputy's  pad, 
thinking  she  only  had  to  sign  the  report  he 
was  flUllng  out.  The  deputy  stopped  her.  He 
explained  she  would  have  to  see  a  Judge  to 
swear  out  the  warrant. 

One  of  the  emergency  room  nurses  Inter- 
rupted. Juan  has  passed  out  In  X-ray.  His 
blood  pressure  had  dropped.  The  nurse  said 
Juan  might  not  recover. 
After  hearing  this,  the  deputy  decided  to 
arrest  the  two  accused  men  Immediately.  He 
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asked  Michael  If  he  would  accompany  him 
to  the  labor  camp  and  Identify  the  two  ac- 
cused men.  Michael  refused. 

He  said  he  "couldn't  take  sides."  While  the 
crew  leader  was  In  Teias,  Michael  had  to 
keep  order  and  to  do  nothing  to  divide  the 
crew.  If  he  told  the  law  what  happened,  his 
workers  would  be  angry.  They  would  prob- 
ably lose  faith  In  him. 

Juan  regained  consciousness.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  talk  to  his  wife.  She  then  told  the 
deputy  she  wouldn't  sign  the  warrant.  It 
was  her  husband's  order. 

The  deputy  talked  with  Juan.  Juan  said  he 
felt  fine,  did  not  know  what  had  happened  to 
him,  did  not  know  who  had  beat  him  up. 
"Who  was  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  leave  me  alone." 
No  complaint  was  signed,  no  warrants  Is- 
sued, no  arrests  made — Juan  recovered.  But 
by  all  odds,  the  attack  on  Juan  was  avenged 
and  the  guilty  suffered. 

This  kind  of  violence  rules  the  life  of  a  mi- 
grant farm  laborer;  a  different  system  of  law 
and  order  prevails.  There  is  distrust  of  the 
uniformed  lawman. 

During  the  frvilt  season,  Polk  County's  mi- 
grant labor  force  accounts  for  a  higher  per- 
centage of  law  violations  and  arrests  per 
capita  than  does  the  rest  of  the  county. 

In  an  average  two-month  period,  records 
kept  by  the  Polk  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment last  year  showed  406  bookings  at  the 
county  Jail  at  Bartow  out  of  1,321  arrests 
were  of  people  who  listed  their  occupation  as 
"citrus"  workers. 

That's  30  per  cent  of  the  bookings  from 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  percentage  may  be  higher.  The  Jail 
records  only  show  what  occupation  the  pris- 
oner may  vrtint  to  have  put  down,  and  many 
"laborers"  may  actually  be  migrant  or  farm 
workers. 

"I'd  guess  about  35  per  cent  of  our  calls  on 
a  year-round  basis  are  from  what  you'd  call 
migrant  or  citrus  workers,"  Polk  Co\mty 
Sheriff  Monroe  Brannen  said. 

Most  migrants  are  arrested  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights — for  drunkenness  and  re- 
lated offenses. 

Crimes  of  violence  are  also  far  more  fre- 
quently committed  by  the  migrant— the  law 
of  the  knife  and  the  g\m  prevails  In  the 
close  proximity  of  labor  camps,  shabby  hotels, 
cloeely  packed,  run-down  shacks. 

The  Migrant  Stream  in  Polk 
The  typical  Polk  resident  has  a  full-time, 
year-round  Job,  has  lived  In  the  same  home 
for  several  years  and  owns  his  own  auto- 
mobile. 

He  has  electricity,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  indoor  plumbing  and  at  least  one 
charge  account  with  a  big  department  store. 
His  children  do  not  have  everything  they 
want,  but  they  have  everything  he  thinks 
they  need. 

The  family  laundry  is  done  at  least  weekly 
In  the  automatic  washer  at  home.  It  may  be 
dried  In  an  electric  dryer.  This  home  has 
rugs,  maybe  carpets,  windows  and  screens. 
If  the  toilet  won't  flxish  everyone  expects  it 
to  be  flxed  within  24  hours. 

Children  in  this  house  go  to  school  all 
day,  every  day,  unless  they  are  sick.  In  that 
case,  they  see  a  doctor  and  faithfully  take 
the  medicine  he  prescribes. 

Any  man  who  heads  such  a  household  Is 
rightfully  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  works 
hard  to  provide  for  his  family.  He  U  secure 
in  his  belief  that  his  children's  Uves  will  be 
at  least  as  comfortable  and  rewarding  as 
his  own. 

He  knows  that  the  migrant  worker  often 
does  not  have  all  of  these  advantages,  but  he 
may  not  realize  that  many  migrants  yearn 
foe  the  stable,  secure  life  of  the  typical  Polk 
citizen. 

Permanent  residents  normally  have  little 
understanding    of    the    forces    which    hold 
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workers  in  the  migrant  stream.  No  one  who 
spent  his  entire  chUdhood  In  one  commu- 
nity can  grasp  the  desperation  of  a  boy  who, 
at  15,  is  already  convinced  that  life  Is  a 
hopeless  struggle. 

Middle  class  people  underestimate  the 
overwhelming  tendency  of  chUdren  to  live 
the  same  kind  of  life  as  their  parents.  The 
insurance  man's  son  is  no  more  likely  to 
become  a  fruit  picker  than  the  migrant's  son 
Is  likely  to  become  an  insurance  salesman. 

If  migrant  crew  chiefs  recruited  middle 
class  teenagers  to  work  the  groves  and  follow 
the  season,  average  adults  would  be  vitally 
Interested  in  conditions  in  labor  camps.  This 
U  not  the  case,  however.  Average  citizens 
know  little  and  care  less  about  the  25,000 
men,  women  and  children  who  harvest  Polk's 
annual  citrus  crop.  These  workers  might  as 
well  not  exist  as  far  as  most  of  Polk  is 
concerned. 

They  do  exist,  however.  They  are  the 
foundation  on  which  Polk's  prosperous  citrus 
industry  rests.  Without  them,  AnlU  Bryant 
would  have  little  to  sing  about  in  the  lilting 
orange  Juice  commercials. 

The  Ledger  has  studied  the  migrant  situa- 
tion for  a  year.  Today  we  persent  the  first  of 
a  five-part  series  on  that  study.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  each  citizen  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  every  aspect  of  his  community. 
We  hope  this  report  will  add  to  the  average 
citizen's  knowledge  of  the  little-known  prob- 
lems  of  the  migrant  worker  in  Polk.  Only 
with  such  broad  Information  can  the  voter 
intelligently  choose  among  the  candidates 
and  the  programs  which  vitally  affect  him 
and  his  neighbors. 

Some  Dats  Yoit  Work  and  Eat — Sous  Days 
Too  Do   Not 


(By  Ed  Domaingue) 
Zebe  D.  Bonner  is  a  migrant  worker.  He 
picks  oranges  and  grapefruit  for  one  of  the 
largest  fruit  processors  and  concentrate  pro- 
ducers in  Polk  County— the  Minute  Maid- 
Coca  Cola  Company. 

He  labors  from  10  to  12  hours  a  day  on 
a  ladder  in  a  grove,  picking  oranges  under 
a  boiimg,  brutal  sun.  He  works  four,  five 
and  seven  days  a  week  .  .  .  when  there  is 
work  Often  though,  there  is  none. 

When  that  happens,  he  U  simply  informed 
not  to  report  to  work  that  day— the  fruit 
isn't  ready  to  be  picked:  too  much  was 
picked  the  day  before  and  the  plant  Is 
"loaded  down";  It  Is  raining. 

He  lives  at  the  Minute  Maid-Coca  Cola 
Company  labor  camp  in  Frostproof.  He  Is 
invisible  to  most  Polk  Countlans. 

Bonner  furnished  The  Ledger  copies  of 
his  pay  slip  for  three  successive  weeks  in 
March  Each  pay  slip  identified  Bonner  and 
carried  the  Coca  Cola  Company  Food  Proc- 
essing Division  trademark. 

One  week  Bonner  worked  32  hours,  earned 
$30.47  and,  after  deductions  for  "board," 
took  home  $14.82— for  32  hovirs  work. 

The  following  week,  Bonner  worked  33.35 
hours— "Because  that  was  all  the  work  there 
was"— earning  $31.75.  After  deductions  for 
board,  he  took  home  $6.10.  The  third  week, 
he  worked  25.5  hours,  earned  $24.27.  stopped 
having  deductions  for  board  taken  from  his 
pay  check— "because  I  couldn't  Uve"— and 
took  home  the  $24.27. 

Bonner  considers  hlmseU  lucky— at  least 
he  doesn't  have  to  pay  rent.  The  Uvlng 
quarters  furnished  him  during  the  picking 
season  by  Minute  Maid-Coca  Cola  are  Uttle 
more  than  a  bunkbed  surrounded  by  three 
feet  of  space  on  either  side. 

The  building  U  weU  kept,  clean  and  at- 
tended 24  hours  a  day.  The  barracks-style 
structure  is  not  pretty,  but  it  Is  adequate. 
Last  year,  44,000,000  boxes  of  citrus  fruit 
were  picked  from  PoUi  County  trees.  Polk 
led  Its  cloeest  oompeUtor  In  citrus  produc- 
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tlon.  Lake  County,  by  almost  twice  the 
volume. 

The  five  top  processing  plants  in  the 
county  are  Minute  Maid-Coca  Cola  In  Au- 
bumdale;  B.  C.  Cook  and  Sons  in  Haines 
City;  Adams  Brothers  in  Aubumdale;  Mu- 
tual' (Edward's)  Harvesting:  and  the  Haines 
City  Growers  CooperaUve.  There  are  more 
than  a  dozen  others. 

Minute  Maid  Is  one  of  the  largest  fruit 
processing  and  concentrate  companies  in  the 
country  and  the  company  owns  the  largest 
labor  camp  in  Polk  County.  The  reason  U 
obvious. 

Minute  Maid  needs  approximately  2,000 
fruit  pickers  every  single  day  there  is  fruit 
on  the  trees  to  pick  the  1.5  mUllon  oranges 
processed   by   the   Auburndale    plant   every 

day. 

The  company  uses  14  million  gallons  of 
water  washing  and  processing  60,000  boxes 
of  fruitr— fresh  from  the  tree  to  your  neigh- 
borhood grocer— every  single  day  during  the 
height  of  the  citrus  season. 
hand  picked 

Every  single  one  of  those  oranges  mtist  be 
picked  by  hand— there  Is  no  mechanization 
m  fruit  picking. 

Men  like  Zebe  Bonner  earn  35  cents  per 

box and  a  box  usually  contains  300  oranges. 

They  work  when  the  company  says  work; 
they  stay  home  when  the  company  says  stay 
home.  ,,  , 

There  Is  no  predictabiUty  In  either  Uvlng 
or  working  conditions.  If  you  are  a  migrant 
laborer— one  day  you  might  have  work— and 
food — the  next  day  you  might  not. 

One  week  you  might  work  six  days,  earn- 
ing $75,  and  the  next  week  there  might  not 
be  any  oranges  to  pick  or  only  one  or  two 
days  work— If  you're  lucky  you  might  earn 

$30. 

Mrs.  Leith  Ann  Bridges  and  her  husband 
Sire  both  migrant  workers  and  they  live  with 
their  family  in  Coca-Cola's  Frostproof  labor- 
camp — in  a  section  set  aside  for  famlUes,  sep- 
arated from  the  barracks  Zebe  Bonner  Uves 

Mrs.  Bridges  and  her  husband  have  worked 
for  Minute  Maid-Coca  Cola  for  12  years.  They 
live  In  a  small  house,  a  drab  green,  four-room 
wooden-frame  structure. 

no  place  to  go 

They  share  the  house  with  their  seven 
children  and  grandchildren— a  married 
daughter,  pregnant  and  separated  from  her 
husband,  lives  with  them.  She  has  no  place 
else  to  go. 

At  49,  Mrs.  Bridges  said  she  can  no  Icmg- 
er  go  into  the  flelds  seven  days  a  week  Uke 
she  used  to.  She  has  been  forced  to  cut  down, 
to  four  or  five  days  a  week  now,  and  she 
can  only  pick  five  or  ten  baskets  of  fnUt 
per  day  at  .35  cents  per  basket. 

"Sometimes  we  get  enough  money  and 
sometimes  we  don't.  I  owe  quite  a  bit  of 
money  right  now  and  there  ain't  much  else 
we  can  do  but  keep  on  working.  I  dont 
know  how  much  longer  well  be  able  to  hold 
up  though,  this  U  real  hard  work. 

"Things  been  pretty  bad,  I  tried  to  sign 
up  for  surplus  (food)  commodities,  but 
haven't  been  able  to  yet.  They  keep  telling 
me  to  come  back  later,  but  I  lose  a  whole 
day's  work  going  over  there  to  Bartow  to 
sign  up.  We  aint  been  able  to  get  no  help 
at  aU."  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  resigna- 
tion. 

The  small,  approximately  20  by  35  foot, 
four-itX)m  house  the  company  furnishes  the 
family  is  "too  small  and  you  can't  keep  it 
clean,  no  matter  how  hard  you  try." 

JUST  TOO  SMALL 

"These  houses  U  Just  too  smaU.  Maybe 
they're  alright  for  a  husband  and  wife,  but 
they  aint  no  good  for  eight  or  ten  people. 
And  you  cant  keep  them  clean.  I  try  aU  the 
time,  but  it  Just  cant  be  done.  Everything 
is  aU  dirt  around  here."  she  said. 
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Mrs.  Bridges  and  her  lamlly  know  what  It 
Is  like  to  go  to  bed  hungry.  They  have  expe- 
rienced being  without  the  means  to  pur- 
chase any. 

"Sure,  we  been  hungry  before  and  we  ain't 
had  enough  food.  We  been  pretty  lucky, 
really,  though,  we  pretty  much  all  the  time 
have  something — either  some  grease  and 
bread  to  soak  In  It,  or  some  beans  or  some 
mashed  potatoes.  Tou  can't  always  get  what 
you  want,  but  you  can  pretty  generally  get 
something  to  All  your  belly,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Bridges  is  Indeed  fortunate — at  least 
she  and  her  family  are  certain  of  having  a 
roof  over  their  heads  for  as  long  as  she  and 
her  husband,  or  their  children,  can  labor  In 
the  fields  for  Minute  Mald-Coca  Cola. 

Minute  Mald-Coca  Cola  Company  provides 
housing  for  365  men  In  Its  barracks-type 
structures  In  the  Frostproof  quarters,  men 
like  Zebe  Bonner.  The  barracks,  according  to 
C.  C.  Olddlngs,  labor  service  manager  for 
the  company.  Is  one  of  three  camps  in  Polk 
County  maintained  for  migrant  workers. 

Housing  for  31  families,  like  Mrs.  Bridges 
and  her  children.  Is  also  provided  at  the 
Frostproof  camp.  All  of  the  facilities  have 
access  to  centrally  located  bath  and  showers. 
The  comjjany  also  provides  transportation  for 
Its  workers  from  the  city  of  their  recruit- 
ment to  Polk  County  and  back  again  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

A  similar  labor  camp,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  company.  Is  located  In  Aubumdale, 
near  the  company's  processing  and  concen- 
trate plant. 

Olddlngs  said  men  like  Bonner,  for  their 
tl5  a  w«ek.  are  fed  cafeterla-style  morning 
and  night,  with  a  bag  lunch  of  four  sand- 
wiches and  a  sweet  cake  and  milk  In  the 
fields. 

NO    WOMKN    AliOWED 

No  women  are  allowed  In  the  barracks  area, 
though.  If  a  fellow  has  a  girlfriend  and  she 
wants  to  pick  him  up.  "That's  their  busl- 
ne«8,"  Olddlngs  said,  "but  she  Isnt  allowed  to 
hang  aroxind  the  camp." 

Women  precipitate  crimes  of  passion;  wo- 
men Instigate  violence,  Olddlngs  said. 

Though  the  housing  Is  furnished  free,  there 
are  still  many  residents  of  Minute  Mald-Coca 
Cola's  Frostproof  camp  who  go  hungry — 
there  are  many  families  like  Mrs.  Bridges' 
with  a  lot  of  children  and  a  small  income. 

Only  400  of  the  25.000  workers  can  live  at 
the  Minute  Mald-Coca  Cola  camp.  The  rest 
must  rely  on  the  available  private  housing. 
And  many  migrant  families  can't  even  be 
sure  of  having  a  roof  over  their  heads. 

During  the  height  of  the  citrus  season,  a 
migrant  laborer  and  his  family  can  count  on 
paying  between  113  and  •25  per  week  for  a 
two  or  three-room  shack  without  Inside 
plumbing,  toilet  facilities  or  screens  on  the 
windows. 

They  live  In  squalor;  In  shoddy.  vermin- 
Infested  shacks  unfit  for  animals. 

The  migrant  worker,  often  dirty,  generally 
uneducated,  frequently  Illiterate,  normally 
xinsklUed.  has  little  to  bargain  with.  He  Is 
easily  victimized;  he  has  no  recourse  but 
to  submit,  move  on  or  go  hungry. 
HOBBS  aoAO 
In  Aubumdale.  at  the  end  of  Hobbe  Road 
where  Ernest  Jarvls  Uvea,  there  are  two  rowa 
of  seven  concrete  block  buildings.  Each  of 
the  structures  has  fallen  Into  a  state  of  dis- 
repair. Many  of  the  outside  toilets  do  not 
work;  few  of  the  buildings  have  either  elec- 
tricity or  running  water. 

Both  families  and  individuals,  both  men 
•nd  women,  live  in  the  vermln-lnfeated 
ahacks.  A  man  or  a  woman  living  alone,  p*y8 
•16  per  month  for  one  room — five  feet  wide 
by  12  feet  long.  All  the  rooms  contain  ar^ 
one  bed.  The  mattresses,  like  the  rooms,  are 
damp  and  musty.  il 

Spiders  and  roaches  are  everywhere.  The 
doors  don't  work — most  are  off  their  Iklnges. 
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There  are  no  windows.  During  the  day,  when 
the  temperature  rises  It  Is  impossible  to  stay 
in  the  rooms.  The  mercury  creeps  past  the 
100  degree  mark  dally. 

But  at  least  the  roof  doesn't  leak — "It's  a 
roof  over  our  heads.  We  ain't  got  no  place  else 
to  go,  we  gotta  stay  here.  But  don't  use  my 
name  please,  the  landlord,  he's  a  mean  man." 
one  male  migrant  fruit  picker  said. 

He  comes  back  to  Hobbs  Road  year  after 
year — It  Is  the  closest  thing  to  a  home  he 
has. 

In  Elolse  only  the  town  and  the  street 
are  different — housing  conditions  and  rents 
are  the  same.  Deteriorating  house  trailers, 
are  renting  for  $20  a  week  to  migrant  fruit 
pickers.  Most  lack  Inside  plumbing,  ade- 
quate sanitary  conditions,  screens  on  the 
windows,  and  often  doors. 

RAnjlOAO   AIXKT 

In  Haines  City,  the  name  of  the  street  Is 
Railroad  Alley.  The  two-room  cabins,  with- 
out toilets,  running  water  or  electricity,  have 
been  condemned  for  more  than  a  year,  yet 
people  are  still  living  In  them,  still  paying 
from  •IS  to  $20  per  week  to  an  absentee 
landlord  who  has  not  been  in  Florida  for 
several  years. 

The  late  James  P.  Mitchell,  a  former  TJ.S. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  often  expressed  concern 
over  the  conditions  Imposed  on  the  migrant 
labor  force. 

He  once  said,  "Migrant  workers  .  .  .  (are) 
caught  up  In  a  cycle  of  life  In  which  poverty 
breeds  poverty,  their  children  are  denied  the 
educational  and  other  opportunities  to  Im- 
prove their  status.  To  this  end.  the  migrant 
worker  and  his  family  must  be  given  the 
same  protection  of  the  same  type  of  social 
and  labor  legislation  that  now  applies  to  all 
his  brothers." 

But  the  cycle  of  exploitation  and  poverty 
goes  on— and  the  examples  In  Polk  County 
are  endless. 

Last  January,  Clifford  "Slim"  Hemdon 
made  an  agreement  with  M.  R.  Mizell,  owner 
of  the  Rifle  Range  Bar  In  Wahneta  and  of 
10  dilapidated  dwellings  out  back.  He  agreed 
to  be  the  handyman  about  the  place  to 
work  off  his  »12.50  per  week  rent  and  "earn 
a  little  extra  money." 

"ainT  PAro  ux" 

Hemdon  said  of  the  deal,  "He  agreed  to 
pay  me  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  hour  but 

he  alnt  paid  me  a  thing,  not 

since  January  5th." 

He's  been  eating  with  another  camp  resi- 
dent, Sid  A.  DeNlke,  who  rents  one  of  the 
better  shelters  In  the  place  for  •IS  a  week. 
After  seven  years  as  resident  of  the  camp, 
DeNlke  has  the  place  he  wants. 

It  has  plumbing,  a  kitchen  and  a  bedroom 
separated  by  a  bath.  The  shoddy  structure, 
is  of  concrete  block — more  durable  than  tar- 
paper  and  tin  shacks  so  frequently  found 
In  migrant  camps. 

DeNlke.  who  claims  he  Is  a  retired  ety- 
mologist— and  knows  how  to  pronoimce  It — 
picks  fruit  when  he  can.  He  speaks  dlsdaln- 
fxilly  of  the  other  residents  of  the  c&mp. 

"They  Uved  like hogs.  I  keep 

this  place  clean."  he  said. 

Several  of  the  units  in  Mlzell's  camp  have 
stinking  toilets — they  stink,  because  the  toi- 
lets have  Inadequate  septic  tanks  and  do  not 
clear  when  flushed. 

Even  though  thU  is  strictly  against  State 
Board  of  Health  rules  governing  sanitary 
conditions  for  labor  camps,  nothing  can  be 
done.  The  law  defines  a  labor  can^  as  having 
15  or  more  residents,  and  for  Mlzell's  camp 
this  would  be  hard  to  prove. 

There  are  only  10  dwellings  In  the  camp 
and  most  people  living  there  stay  alone. 

EZiXPFKD   DISK 

Across  the  way  from  DeNlke's,  Lester  T, 
Troupe  of  Opa  Locka,  Ala.,  languished  with  a 
slipped  disk,  in  a  trailer  body  eight  by  slx- 
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teen  feet.  He  fell  from  a  grove  ladder  last 
Spring  and  "messed  myself  up  real  bad." 

A  painter  and  carpenter  by  trade.  Troupe 
came  to  Florida  last  year  to  pick  fmlt.  Prior 
to  that  he  "and  another  boy  had  us  a  place 
way  out  in  the  swamp"  in  Alabama,  where 
they  poached  deer  and  were  scraping  out  a 
fair  living,  avoiding  the  game  wardens  and 
eating  venison. 

He  talked  to  a  stranger  while  lying  fiat  on 
his  back,  a  brace  resting  on  a  ratty  chair 
next  to  his  bed.  Don  Specks  of  Lanier  Prult 
Co.  was  due  to  take  him  to  the  doctor  again 
later  in  the  day  and  the  company  would 
take  care  of  the  cost. 

Lester  T.  Troupe  was  lucky;  a  number  of 
companies  would  have  abandoned  him.  He 
still  was  not  protected  by  either  unemploy- 
ment or  workmen's  compensation. 

But  housing  and  wages  are  not  the  only 
areas  In  which  migrant  workers  are  exploited. 

Many  people  living  In  ghettoes  and  migrant 
camps  often  can't  leave  the  area  to  go  to 
the  store  because  they  lack  transportation. 

They  shop  in  neighborhood  stores  where 
prices  are  usually  higher  but  where  credit 
Is  more  likely  to  be  available  to  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Nettle  Hayes  shops  outside  the  ghetto. 
Merchants  like  Conroy's  of  Davenport  and 
Russ  Bargain  House  In  Haines  City. 

She  pays  Conroy's  ^29  per  month  on  a  rt- 
frlgerator  which  sits  In  her  bedroom,  since 
the  kitchen  also  serves  as  the  family  room 
and  is  too  small  to  hold  both  the  refrigerator 
and  the  television  set. 

At  first,  she  said,  she  paid  a  •SO  down 
payment.  Then  she  was  charged  «12.60  for 
delivery  when  It  arrived  and  they  told  her 
she  could  not  get  a  receipt  for  her  down 
payment.  After  it  was  In  her  home,  she  was 
told  her  balance  due  was  •487.  she  said.  She 
paid  another  •SO.  skipped  a  payment,  and 
when  she  talked  to  representatives  of  the 
Polk  Country  Christian  Migrant  Ministry, 
she  figured  her  balance  was  ^437 — for  a  good 
refrigerator,  not  a  great  one. 

Other  payments  Include  926  per  month  for 
a  stove  and  washing  machine.  $\5  for  the 
television,  and  t5  per  week  on  her  bedroom 
furniture,  which  was  chipped  and  had  a  slide 
panel  on  the  headboard  missing  when  she 
got  It  for  ^260  from  Russ  Bargain  House. 

SIGHT  CKILDRZN 

Mrs.  Hayes  is  31.  She  has  no  husband  and 
eight  children,  who  share  two  broken  down 
beds  In  a  crumbling  three-room  shack  In 
Lake  Hamilton.  She  pays  •IS  a  week  for  the 
rooms  and  the  landlord  Is  pressuring  for  an 
increase. 

She  receives  welfare  assistance  under  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children — ^but  her  allotment 
Is  shrinking.  In  December  1968,  she  was 
receiving  •221.  Then  It  dropped  to  •194  per 
month.  Now  It  Is  ^179  per  month. 

She  has  attempted  to  help  herself  by  pick- 
ing fruit,  cleaning  house,  whatever  she  can 
do  and  whatever  she  can  get.  As  she  works, 
her  benefits  are  decreased  and  unfortunately, 
the  work  Isn't  Bte«4y. 

Mrs.  Hayes  receives  food  commodities  for 
herself  and  her  children — but  she  must  pay 
•S  for  a  ride  to  Bartow,  where  they  are  dis- 
tributed, to  pick  tb.«m  up. 

Though  Mrs.  Hayes  no  longer  follows  the 
migrant  stream  North  each  year,  she  must 
care  for  her  younger  children.  Her  two 
oldest  sons  have  already  begun  the  annual 
trek. 

Picking  fruit  Is  something  a  child  can  do. 
They  make  the  trip  with  their  grandmother. 
TicmcizxD 

The  migrant  Is  victimized  where  he  works, 
where  he  lives  and  where  he  shops. 

He  is  often  cheated  the  day  he  is  bom, 
by  the  fact  his  birth  may  be  unrecorded. 
Many  migrant  children  bom  In  Polk  County 
or  In  some  shack  off  the  beaten  track  half- 
way from  here  to  the  next  place  may  never 
be  able  to  go  to  school,  because  their  parents 
failed  to  record  their  birth. 
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The  same  Is  true  as  the  migrant  grows  old. 
When  he  can  no  longer  work  and  ;.pplles  for 
the  Social  Security  he  has  been  paying  for 
over  the  years,  he  often  finds  he  does  not 
have  enough  time  credited  to  his  account. 

One  of  the  favorite  mses.  employ<»d  by 
some  companies  and  crooked  crew  chiefs.  Is 
to  deduct  Social  Security  payments  from  a 
man's  paycheck  without  ever  bothering  to 
ask  him  for  his  social  security  number. 

More  than  one  man  has  been  fired  when  he 
raised  questions  about  the  Social  Security 
deductions  being  taken  from  his  paycheck 
when  he  doesn't  even  have  a  social  security 
card. 

Ernest  Jarvls  wasn't  afraid  to  talk  about  It 
though.  He  has  worked  for  more  than  one 
company  that  regularly  made  deductions  for 
Social  Security. 

"I'm  lucky  now,  as  long  as  I  stay  with  the 
man  I'm  working  with.  I  may  have  something 
coming  from  the  government  when  I  retire. 
It  ain't  always  been  that  way. 

PAT    DKDUCnONS 

"I  worked  for  a  lot  of  companies  and  a  lot 
of  crew  chiefs  that  took  them  Social  Secu- 
rity deducUons  out  of  my  pay  each  day  or 
each  week  and  never  bothered  to  get  my 
number.  They  sure  weren't  sending  that 
money  where  It  was  supposed  to  go. 

"My  guess  is  that  they  was  getting  It  for 
themselves,  a  little  something  extra.  Ain't 
much  you  can  do.  If  you  try  to  do  anything, 
they  kin  Just  tell  you  to  move  on  and  you 
gotta  go,"  he  said. 

In  one  respect,  migrant  workers  in  Polk 
County  are  more  fortunate  than  those  in 
some  neighboring  areas,  like  Hardee  County. 

In  Polk,  emergency  medical  service  Is  avail- 
able free  with  the  only  problems  being  trans- 
portation and  distance  to  the  county  charity 
hospital.  Even  though  the  medical  service  at 
Polk  General  has  sometimes  been  criticized, 
it  Is  there  In  time  of  emergencies. 

The  same  Isn't  true  in  a  niunber  of  neigh- 
boring counties. 

Where  there  Is  no  public  charity  hospital, 
patients  are  often  required  to  pay  before  even 
emergency  treatment  Is  administered. 

CONSCIENCE    NEEDED 

In  late  1964,  Just  prior  to  his  death,  former 
UJ3.  Secretary  of  Labor  MltcheU  said,  "The 
shameful  migrant  problem  will  finaUy  be 
solved  when  there  are  enough  Americans  with 
wisdom,  compassion  and  good  sense  to  save 
their  final  censure  for  those  who  stand  by 
and  seem  imable  to  find  within  their  econ- 
omy a  place  for  conscience." 

Apparently  that  time  still  has  not  come — 
the  migrant  worker  was  In  the  spotlight  of 
national  attention  during  the  1960's,  many 
recommendations  to  improve  his  lot  were 
made  and  many  laws  were  passed  to  help 
him.  Still  little  has  changed. 

MicaANTs:  How  To  Escape  T«ap 

Why  doesn't  the  migrant  "work  his  way  up 
Uke  everybody  else  Instead  of  asking  for 
handouts?" 

This  oft-asked  question  deserves  an  an- 
swer. 

The  simplest  explanation  is  that,  for  mi- 
grant workers,  the  Great  Depression  never 
ended.  Workman's  compensation,  social  se- 
curity, unemployment  compensation,  free 
(high  school)  education,  minimum  wage  and 
PHA  loans  are  virtually  nonexistent  for  frult- 
plckers.  They  did  not  get  a  New  Deal  Uke 
most  other  Americans. 

Through  a  combination  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  factors,  farm  labor  was 
exempted  from  almost  all  the  pubUc  benefits 
listed  above.  Some,  like  public  education,  are 
theoretically  available,  but  the  migratory  life 
Itself  prevents  their  taking  f  uU  advantage  of 
It. 

SocUl  security  Is  supposed  to  be  paid,  but 
often  Is  not.  Accurate  records  are  dlfllcult 
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to  keep:  cheating  Is  temptingly  easy.  Many 
migrants  do  not  have  social  security  num- 
bers. 

Un+ll  last  year  even  welfare  required  12 
consecutive  months'  residence  to  be  eUglble 
for  benefits. 

Having  no  protection,  the  farm  laborer  Is 
little  better  off  than  a  beast  of  burden,  living 
in  a  closed  economic  system  which  has  no 
exits.  Generally  Ignored  or  misunderstood, 
he  receives  little  sympathy  and  even  less  help 
from  the  community  In  which  he  lives. 

The  common  Image  of  the  migrant  as  an 
"outsider"  is  erroneous.  Most  of  Polk's  25,- 
000  frultpickers  consider  themselves  Polk 
residents.  They  may  be  here  through  Winter 
and  Spring,  for  six  to  eight  months.  If  their 
children  attend  school  at  all,  they  go  to  Polk 
schools. 

In  Summer,  when  the  citrus  crop  Is  In,  they 
may  go  "up  on  the  season,"  North,  for  other 
fruit  crops'.  Many  never  leave  Florida,  going 
South  for  the  summer  to  harvest  water- 
melons. Vegetables  come  In  Autumn,  and 
then  the  workers  converge  In  Polk  again  lor 
the  long  citrus  season. 

The  expense  of  T"»'"»**"'"g  three  or  foxir 
different  homes  Is,  of  course,  prohibitive. 
Only  wealthy  families  can  afford  such  a  lux- 
ury. F^w  families  can  even  keep  up  mortgage 
payments  here  while  paying  rent  In  labor 
camps  elsewhere.  They  rarely  achieve  home 
ownership. 

Wages  are  low.  Very  little  saving  Is  pos- 
sible. The  unsettled  migratory  life  Is  expen- 
sive. If  the  Income  were  dependable  as  It  is 
for  most  people,  more  migrants  might  be  able 
to  move  to  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  frultplcker,  however.  Is  Incredibly 
vulnerable.  Bad  weather  means  financial 
disaster.  A  flood  or  drought  can  bring  real 
hunger,  near  starvation.  In  addition,  he  can 
be  disabled  by  even  minor  Injuries  or  ail- 
ments. Heavy  sacks,  10-foot  ladders  and  100 
degree  temperatures  quickly  weed  out  work- 
ers with  high  blood  pressure,  weak  heart, 
sprained  ankles,  arthritis,  bad  back,  pulled 
muscles  or  anemia.  Dust  and  pesticides 
hamper  those  with  respiratory  troubles. 

There  is  no  "sick  leave"  in  the  groves,  no 
pay  for  those  who  cannot  work. 

The  disrupted,  disadvantaged  life  does  not 
produce  many  scholars.  Typical  pickers  were 
born  Into  the  migrant  stream  and  have  little 
education.  Their  income  is  so  low  and  so  Ir- 
regular that  they  cannot  start  a  new  life. 
Rarely  Is  there  enough  money  to  pay  the 
debts,  put  down  a  whole  month's  rent  In 
advance,  stock  the  pantry,  buy  clothes  and 
go  Job  hunting. 

They  would  like  to  get  out  of  their  tnp, 
but  cannot.  As  one  picker  succinctly  ex- 
plained It: 

"We  got  to  keep  on  going  or  well  starve." 

10  Teaks  Go  Past  but  Lrrrut  Changes 
(By  Ed  Domaingue) 

The  plight  of  the  migrant  worker  became 
a  cause  celebre  during  the  early  1960's.  Much 
was  VTritten  about  him  during  the  decade; 
scores  of  recommendations  were  made  to  Im- 
prove his  condition. 

Little,  however,  was  accomplished  on  a 
local,  state  or  national  level  even  though 
many  of  the  programs  recommended  then 
have  since  become  law. 

In  1960,  CBS  News  created  a  nationwide 
furor  with  a  special  report  on  the  pUght  of 
the  migrant  and  his  family  as  he  follows  the 
crops  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the 
other. 

"The  Harvest  of  Shame,"  was  narrated  by 
the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow.  During  the  show, 
Murrow  said,  "The  migrant  worker  occupies 
the  lowest  level  of  any  group  In  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  The  soil  has  produced  no  Sam- 
uel Oompers  or  John  L.  Lewis." 

That  is  virtually  the  only  thing  that 
changed  during  the  decade. 
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In  the  concluding  moments  of  the  docu- 
mentary Murrow  was  standing  In  Belle  Glade. 
Florida.  He  said: 

•The  migrants  are  back  in  Belle  Olade 
winter  quarters  after  months  of  travel  and 
work.  One  said  he  brought  back  a  doUar  and 
sixty-five  cents;  another  said  six  dollars. 

Another  said,  "we  broke  even,  we  were 
broke  when  we  left;  broke  when  we  got  back." 

Murrow  asked  the  rhetorical  question, 
what  can  you  do  for  yourselves?  The  answer 
was  not  unexpected — nothing. 

The  week  before  the  show  was  aired  na- 
tionwide, a  special  Presidential  Commission, 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor.  Agri- 
culture, Interior,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  made  certain  recommendations  to 
Improve  the  conditions  and  life-style  of  the 
migrant  worker. 

Murrow  ended  the  telecast  with  them. 

IKPBOVU(ZI(TS  LISTCO 

Here  are  some  of  them:  Extend  child  labor 
laws  to  cover  agricultural  workers.  Eliminate 
residency  requirements  so  that  migrants  will 
be  eligible  for  health,  education  and  welfare 
programs.  A  Federal  law  requiring  crew  lead- 
ers to  register,  thus  protecting  migrants  from 
exploitation— extension  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Laws  to  agriculture.  New  housing 
regulatl<Mis— states  to  pay  local  boards  for  the 
education  of  migrant  children. 

"There  wUl,  of  course,  be  opposition  to 
these  recommendations;  too  much  govem- 
ment  interference,  too  expensive,  socialism. 
Similar  proposals  have  been  made  before.  In 
fact.  150  different  attempts  have  been  made 
In  Congress  to  do  something  about  the  plight 
of  the  migrants. 

"All  except  one  has  faUed."  The  migrants 
have  no  lobby.  ^         ^       _ 

"Only  an  enlightened,  aroused,  and  per- 
haps angered,  public  opinion  can  do  anything 
about  the  migrants.  The  people  you  have  seen 
have  the  strength  to  harvest  your  friUt  and 
vegetables.  They  do  not  have  the  strength  to 
influence  legislation,"  he  said. 

That  was  10  years  ago.  Very  little  has 
changed  Bitony  of  the  conditions  remain  the 
same  Some  of  the  recommendations  have 
been  enacted,  but  even  worse  now  on  the 
books  have  failed  to  reUeve  the  misery  of  the 
nation's  migrant  work  force— a  force  as  im- 
portant to  agricxUture  as  the  soU  the  harvest 
Is  grovm  from. 

Living  conditions  today  are  stlU  deplora- 
ble Hunger  among  migrant  families  Is  stlU 
widespread.  Migrant  children  are  still  drop- 
ping out  of  school  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  and  many  still  cannot  get  In  because 
their  parents  do  not  have  the  money  for  a 
birth  certificate— or  can't  remember  where 
the  child  was  bom. 

MIGRANT  araZAM  REMAINS 

Today,  10  years  after  CBS  rocked  the  na- 
tion nine  years  after  a  series  on  the  plight 
of  the  migrant  worker  by  Dale  Wright  of 
the  late  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
rocked  official  Washington,  the  migrant 
stream  Is  still  winding  its  way  throughout 
the  country  with  every  change  In  season. 

Dale  Wright  lived  and  worked  in  the  fields 
with  the  migrants.  He  found  crude  exploita- 
tion dread  living  conditions  and  futility  of 
life  30  miles  south  of  glittering  Miami  Beach 
and  30  miles  from  the  neon  lights  of  Times 
Sqviare  In  New  York  City. 

Ten  years  ago;  nine  years  ago;  five  years 
ago  today— What  Is  being  done  for  the  mi- 
grant worker  on  a  NaUonal,  State,  and  Utcal 
level? 

A  number  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  special  PresidenUal  Commission  have 
become  law,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  they 
have  failed  to  have  an  important,  or  lasting 
effect  on  the  migrant  problem. 

Labor  laws  covering  children  have  been 
extended.  In  many  Instances,  to  agricultural 
workera  and.  In  addition,  virtually  all  states 
have  Jaws  in  the  books  requiring  chUdren 
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to  remain  In  school  until  their  leth  blrth- 

''*But  children  continue  to  drop  out  of  school 
and  the  lav  is  circumvented  by  growers,  har- 
vesters and  crew  leaders.  Both  the  state  and 
federal  government  have  far  too  few  investi- 
gators w  catch  all  ollenders-and  in  many 
instances  parents  themselves  are  responsi- 
ble for  violations. 


DROP  oirr  OF  SCHOOL 
When  the  family  Is  large,  the  cblldren 
must  drop  out  of  school,  if  not  to  wo[^/° 
the  fields,  then  to  stay  home  and  babysit  for 
younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
■  Many  young  children  do  not  have  birth 
cerilficates-they  were  born  in  labor  camps 
or  were  delivered  by  mldwives.  who  have  lit- 
tle concern  over  whether  the  birth  U  properly 

Parents  and  children  He.  simply  because  to 
lie  is  expedient— the  more  members  of  the 
family  working,  the  easier  it  is  to  provide  the 
basic  necessities  of  life. 

Crew  leaders  are  little  concerned  how  old  a 
child  is  when  they  are  In  need  of  workers 
to  harvest  the  crop.  „    ,   „ 

The  second  recommendation,  the  elimina- 
tion of  r?sldency  requirements  governing 
eUglblllty  for  health,  welfare  and  education 
programs,  was  too  controversial  for  Congress 

It  took  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court— made  during  the  Court's 
last  session  this  year— to  strike  down  resi- 
dency requirements  as  unconstitutional. 
Hence,  it  took  10  long  years  for  the  Presi- 
dential Commission's  recommendation  to  be- 
come effective. 

It  will  still  be  many  months  before  the  full 
effects  of  the  decision  can  be  realized,  but 
there  will  definitely  be  far-reaching  benefits 
for  the  poor  as  a  result  of  the  action. 

No  longer  will  a  health  or  welfare  agency, 
generally  funded  at  least  partially  with  fed- 
eral monies,  be  able  to  deny  services  to  any 
pc»r  family  whether  migrant  or  otherwise 
because  the  family  Is  not  a  resident  of  the 
state  or  county  administering  the  program. 

The  third  recommendation,  a  federal  law 
requiring  crew  leaders  to  register,  was  en- 
acted by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  the  mld-1960's. 
several  years  after  the  commission  recom- 
mended It. 

EiUCT   IS    LIMnXD 

However,  the  effect  of  the  law  Is  limited- 
It  only  requires  the  registration  of  crew  lead- 
ers engaging  in  interstate  transportAtion  of 
migrant  workers,  but  It  ha«  been  beneficial 
In  weeding  out  crew  leaders  with  lengthy 
criminal  records. 

It  has  also  been  beneficial  In  eliminating 
a  small  portion  of  the  vlctlmlzaUon  migrant 
work  crews  have  been  subjected  to  by  giving 
the  federal  government  a  weapon.  The  gov- 
ernment can  now  always  refuse  to  register 
or  re-reglster  a  crew  leader  subject  to  fre- 
quent complaints. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Crew 
Leader  Registration  Act,  the  State  of  Florida 
requires  registration  of  all  crew  leaders  en- 
gaged in  intra-state  transportation  of 
migrant  workers. 

The  law  has  been  less  than  effective  In 
many  respects— a  shortage  of  inspectors 
makes  strict  enforcement  Impossible. 

rOTTBTH  SCCOlilCXNnATION 

The  fourth  recommendation,  the  extension 
of  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  to  cover 
agricultural  workers.  Is  still  only  optional. 
Participation  In  the  program  Is  not  required 
by  law  and  as  a  result,  many  migrants  in- 
jured on  the  Job  are  left  on  their  own. 

Even  if  the  accident  is  clearly  a  case  of 
the  grove  owner  being  at  fault,  the  migrant 
has  little  recourse— he  has  neither  the  money 
nor  the  IncUnaUon  to  go  to  an  attorney  for 

help. 

Housing  regulations  governing  mlgraat 
camps  and  migrant  living  conditions  have 
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been  enacted  on  both  the  state  and  federal 

levels,  but  in  many  cases  they're  not  enforced^ 

The  same  living  conditions  described  by 

Edward  R.  Murrow  10  years  ago  still  exists 

^°The  State  Board  of  Health  has  stringent 
regulations  governing  conditions  tolerable 
in  migrant  camps,  but  then  the  law  defines 
a  migrant  camp  as  having  15  or  more  resi- 
dents and  establishes  other  restrictions 

Pew  migrants  In  Polk  County  live  In  labor 
camps.  Those  who  do  are  frequently  better 
off  than  those  that  do  not. 

Migrant   living  "out  In  the   community 
often  are  protected  by  only  a  few  regula- 
tions governing  health  and  sanitary  condi- 

°Agaln  the  problem  Is  one  of  the  enforce- 
ment and  a  shortage  of  InvestlgatorG. 

The  final  recommendaUon— states  to  pay 
local  school  boards  for  th?.  education  of 
migrant  children.  Is  also  a  reality.  The  pro- 
erams  are  funded  with  federal  money. 

The  Polk  County  School  System  has  en- 
acted a  number  of  programs  designed  to  help 
children  of  migrants.  Kindergartens  have 
been  established  and  extra  teachers  are  pro- 
vided for  schools  which  receive  a  large  num- 
ber of  migrant  children.  Due  to  the  high 
dropout  rate  of  migrant  children  and  the  fre- 
quent movement  of  their  families,  large  num- 
bers of  these  children  are  never  reached  by 
these  means. 

FAm   WAGES    MISSING 

While  the  Presidential  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations fared  well,  the  recommenda- 
tions Dale  Wright  made  after  considerable 
study  of  the  problem  did  not. 

He  said  the  farm  worker  must  be  guaran- 
teed a  fair  wage  for  hU  labor-the  m»P-«»t 
still  Is  not  covered  effectively  by  the  federal 
minimum  wage  law. 

He  said  the  migrant  and  his  chUdren  must 
be  provided  with  adequate  educational  facil- 
ities "so  they  can  prepare  themselves  to 
compete  for  Jobs  and  careers  ..." 

They  still  do  not  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  obtain  an  education. 

He  said  the  migrant's  many  aliments  must 
be  cured  so  that  he  can  perform  "his  honest 
day's  work  and  be  assured  of  reward  for  that 

^And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  failure, 
for  the  federally-funded  and  State  Board  of 
Health-administered  Migrant  Health  Project 
in  Polk  County  was  discontinued  In  Novem- 
ber of  1968.  five  years  after  It  came  here  vsrith 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  basic  health 
services  to  migrant  workers  and  their  fam- 

The  state  chose  to  abdicate  a  portion  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  25,200  migrants  estl- 
mated  to  be  In  the  county  during  the  height 
of  the  citrus  season,  because  Dr.  William  Hill, 
director  of  the  county's  health  department, 
refused  to  segregate  the  services  being  pro- 
vided for  migrants  from  those  being  provided 
for  non-migrants. 

The  project  had  provided  needed  funds  for 
birth  control  devices,  nurses  and  sanitarians. 
Its  purpose  had  been  threefold: 

To  Improve  preventive  care  and  medical 
services  to  agriculture  migrants  and  their  de- 

^*To ^improve  and  upgrade  general  sanitation 
and  housing. 

To  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  com- 
munity agencies  In  assisting  with  programs 
for  the  betterment  of  agricultural  workers 
and  their  families. 

As  a  result  of  the  state  abdication,  the  Folk 
County  Health  Department  now  has  two  less 
nurses  and  no  sanitarian. 

During  the  county's  brief  tenure  In  the 
Migrant  Health  Project,  a  major  area  of  con- 
centration was  on  sanitation  services.  The 
project  objectives,  aimed  at  assisting  the 
migrant  worker  and  his  family  toward  better 
community  health,  were; 

Instill  some  aspects  of  community  pride  to 
stabilize  their  environment. 
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Assist  In  the  development  of  a  housing 
program,   obtaining   compUance   with   slate 

statutes.  ,    ^.         .„ 

Provide  guidance  and  consultation  to 
growers  and  other  agencies  concerned  with 
migrant  sanitation. 

Inspect,  consult  and  evaluate  findings  on 
periodic  visits  to  camps,  food  establishments, 
child  care  centers  and  other  places  of  con- 
cern 

Provide  consultation  to  industry  in  the 
development  of  model  housing  projects. 

Provide  orientation  and  In-servlce  training 
to  interested  groups. 

Assist  m  the  development  of  a  generalized 
program  of  health  education  for  migrants. 
In  the  report.  Hill,  said,  "Plans  were  made 
for  sanitary  surveys  beginning  In  the  Negro 
section  of  Florence  Villa  (Winter  Haven). 
One  hundred,  forty-three  (143)  living  units 
were  replaced  or  brought  up  to  minimum 
housing  standards. 

CLEAJJtrP    CAMPAIGN 

"A  clean-up  campaign  was  begun  by  the 
public  works  department  (of  Winter  Haven) 
with  additional  trucks  scheduled  for  trash 
pick-up  at  specific  points.  A  total  of  550  tons 
of  debris  has  already  been  removed  with  the 
program  still  In  action. 

■Polk  County  labor  camps  began  to  show 
significant  changes  In  operation  and  man- 
agement. Three  large  labor  camps  formerly 
operated  by  large  citrus  co-ops  (Haines  City 
Growers  Cooperative)  were  subleased  to  crew 
leaders  as  Individuals. 

"These  crew  leaders  are  now  in  the  process 
of  obtaining  permits  to  operate  camps. 
(Permits  have  been  obtained.)  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  large  citrus  co-ops  has 
presented  a  completely  new  set  of  problems. 
•Crew  leaders  are  not  used  for  maintaining 
sanitary  standards  set  forth  In  the  Florida 
statutes.  Physical  or  structural  violations 
take  longer  to  correct  due  to  Inherent  'chain 
of  command.'  Food  service  has  deteriorated 
since  the  withdrawal  of  catering  companies 
m  camp  kitchens. 

"Many  camp  defects  seemingly  are  not 
corrected  because  they  recur  at  such  rapid 
rate."  Hill  said. 

But  all  this  Is  no  more.  All  migrant  serv- 
ices, the  most  critically  needed,  have  been 
cut  back.  Many  have  been  eliminated,  from 
the  standpoint  of  reasonable  achievement. 

MALNUTRITION    A    PROBLEM 

Elimination  of  health  problems  In  the 
groves,  in  the  ghettoes,  in  the  labor  camps, 
are  essential  to  improving  the  lot  of  the 
migrant  worker. 

But  health  services  are  not  the  only  critical 
problem  migrant  workers  In  Polk  face  on  a 
day  to  day  basis— Just  as  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern  (D-S.D.)  and  his  special  U.S.  Senate 
sub-committee  probing  himger  and  malnu- 
trition in  America  discovered  the  imderfed 
and  the  undemourtshed  In  two  South  Flor- 
ida counties,  so  they  exist  here. 

U.S.  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D-Minn.) 
accompanied  McGovem.  On  returning  to  the 
Senate,  he  said: 

"We  saw  children  and  old  people  who 
regularly  missed  one  or  two  meals  a  day 
and  who  depended  on  grits  and  fatback  to 
survive.  I  could  see  many  years  of  malnu- 
trition and  sordid  living  conditions  .  .  . 

•*.  .  .  The  effects  of  himger  and  malnutri- 
tion are  even  more  severe  than  the  testimony 
of  experts  would  have  you  believe.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  malnutrition  and  primi- 
tive living  conditions  have  a  direct  casual 
relationship  with  the  shadow-lUe  existence 
of  so  many  people  we  saw,"  he  said. 

There  Is  hunger  In  Florida;  hxinger  in 
Polk  County.  Men,  women  and  children  go 
to  bed  htmgry,  or  undernourished. 

Thus  far,  the  state's  answer  here  has  been 
the  commodities  food  program,  funded  by 
the  federal  government.  In  April,  approxi- 
mately 10,600  Polk  Countlans  received  food 
commodities.  The  surplus  food  Is  sufficient 


to  keep  a  family  alive— often  ite  nutritional 
value    can   be    questioned.  j_..j 

The  commodities  may  consist  of  dried 
beans,  butter,  cheese,  corn  meal,  flour,  short- 
ening, canned  meats,  dry  milk,  peanut  butter, 
rice  rolled  oats  or  wheat,  grits,  prunes  or 
raUlns.  split  peas,  instant  potatoes,  canned 
fowl,  fruit  Juice,  egg  mix.  canned  beef  or 
pork,  a  beverage  mix  with  a  milk  base  and 
macaroni. 

FOOD    FOR   StmVIVAL 

County  officials  claim  that  even  though 
the  surplus  food  program  was  not  Intended 
to  supply  a  balanced  diet.  It  does— as  long 
as  the  food  lasts. 

Only  one  Polk  migrant  family  receiving 
surplus  food  said  the  supply  lasts  the  famUy 
the  month  It  Is  intended  to. 

Sens.  Mondale  and  McOovern  urgently 
recommended  the  federal  government  imme- 
diately take  the  following  steps  to  eliminate 
hunger  In  America: 

Free  food  sUmps  (to  enable  the  poor  to 
purchase  their  food  directly  from  the  super- 
market, giving  them  a  choice  of  staples  avail- 
able to  the  rest  of  us)  must  be  made  available 
to  those  under  the  poverty  level,  as  well  as 
to  those  whose  income  prevents  them  from 
obtaining  a  fully  adequate  and  nutritious 

d'et-  ■  .     * 

A   county   should  be   able   to   participate 

simultaneously  in  the  food  stamp  program 
and  the  direct  food  (commodities)  distribu- 
tion program. 

The  Federal  Government  should  distribute 
all  commodities,  whether  or  not  in  surplus, 
to  supplement  the  food  stamp  program. 

An  applicant  should  be  eligible  for  these 
programs  after  submitting  an  affidavit,  with 
no  onerous  red  tape. 

"In  addition,  the  school  lunch  program 
must  be  expanded  to  provide  every  needy 
child  with  a  free  lunch;  at  the  present  time, 
the  school  lunch  program  reaches  less  than 
half  the  nation's  school  children. 


BREAKFAST   D*    SCHOOLS 

"Even  more  importantly,  the  school  break- 
fast program,  which  has  only  been  estab- 
lished on  a  pilot  basis,  must  be  expanded  to 
reach  all  chUdren  from  poor  famlUes. 

"And  flnaUy,  we  must  devise  a  food  dis- 
tribution system  which  will  enable  pregnant 
mothers  and  pre-school  age  children  to  have 
an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet.  Such  a  pe- 
riod to  age  five  that  hunger  and  malnutrition 
are  most  devastating  to  the  mental  and 
physical  condition  of  a  young  child,"  Sen. 
Mondale  said. 

The  State  Legislature  recently  passed  a  bill 
that  win  abolish  the  commodities  distribu- 
tion program  throughout  the  state  and  make 
mandatory  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  action  has  met  with  widespread  oppo- 
sition—both In  Polk  County  and  throughout 
the  state. 

Marvin  Brlce,  director  of  the  Polk  Welfare 
and  Rehabilitative  Services  Department,  said, 
"These  people  wUl  not  get  a  balanced  diet. 
It  is  good  for  the  retail  merchant.  He  gets 
full  price  for  the  stamps  in  the  program.  But, 
I'm  concerned  with  the  Individuals,  not 
merchants. 

"I  want  to  look  out  for  the  people— which 
is  my  Job,"  Brlce  said. 

COMMODITIES  PROGRAM 

Polk's  commodities  food  program  pres- 
ently reaches  into  3.097  households— 316.114 
pounds  of  surplus  food  were  distributed 
throughout  the  country  In  April. 

The  Polk  County  Commission  has  opposed 
participation  In  the  food  stamp  program  In 
the  past,  on  the  grounds  participation  would 
be  "too  expensive."  Now  participation  wUl  be- 
come mandatory — but  the  problem  will  not 
be  solved. 

The  government's — federal,  state  and  lo- 
cal— attack  on  the   plight  of  the  migrant 
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worker  is  three-fold:  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices; food  to  stop  hunger  and  malnutrition; 
and  education. 

The  effort  being  made  to  educate  the  mi- 
grant child  is  at  best  a  poor  beginning:  It 
U  attempting  to  relieve  the  problems  created 
by  a  lifetime  of  misery,  hunger  and  despair 
in  an  eight-hour  school  day.  It  is  attempting 
to  teach  the  migrant  to  integrate  himself 
into  a  system  alien  to  him. 

Some  school  administrators  are  attempting 
to  stabilize  the  migrant  through  work-study 
programs  In  the  high  school — attempting  to 
wrench  youngsters  from  the  endless  fields, 
groves  and  orchards,  where  the  future  holds 
less  promise  than  a  more  skilled  Job  in  the 
commercial  wcrld. 

The  State  Department  of  Education's  Mi- 
grant Program  has  also  undertaken  a  school 
record  transfer  project  with  a  number  of 
states  along  the  eastern  migrant  stream. 

ReCORI>S  FOLLOW  STUDENTS 

Children  beginning  school  in  Ohio.  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  can  have  their  records 
transferred  from  school  to  school  as  they 
move  south,  or  north,  with  their  families. 
Though  the  disadvantages  of  moving  from 
school  to  school  still  far  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages, it  Is  at  least  a  beginning. 

Under  the  record  transfer  system,  Polk 
County  schools  are  providing  the  families  of 
migrant  children  with  a  computer  card  when 
they  move  on.  The  card  contains  the  child's 
school  record. 

It  can  work  well.  If  th^  migrant  family  as- 
sumes a  set  pattern  of  travel  with  the  seasons. 

But  usually  the  .migrant  Is  oblivious  to  the 
agencies  that  seek  to  help  him.  He  is  con- 
sumed by  farm  labor  and  the  day-to-day 
struggle  between  cltnis  ladder  and  landlord; 
packing  house,  Jailhouse  and  tavern. 

He  worries  about  the  law,  prices,  and 
weather:  he  falls  prey  to  all  three.  He  Is 
proud  and  he  works  long  hours  doing  back- 
breaking  labor  for  Insignificant  wages. 

The  government's  efforts  to  help  him,  with- 
out making  a  thorough  effort  to  understand 
him,  have  fallen  short.  But  now  there  are 
leaders  rising  from  the  soil,  men  of  the  earth 
bom  Into  the  migrant  stream. 

They  know  "where  it's  at"  and  what  must 
be  done.  They  are  prepared  to  "rock  the 
boat"  If  that  becames  necessary.  The  no- 
madic migrant  worker  Is  their  "people,"  they 
feel  for  him  and  they  understand  him. 


Cuban  NxniSE  Aids  Migrants 
"At  first  I  don't  know  how  to  approach 
them  because  they're  very  suspicious."  said 
Mrs.  Alicia  Sanchez.  A  county  health  nurse, 
she  visita  the  poor  in  their  homes  and  checks 
on  problems  she  sees  indicated  on  children 
at  school. 

She  Is  vibrant  and  enthusiastic.  As  she  ap- 
proaches the  house  of  a  Mexican -American 
fruit  picker,  with  eyes  peering  unseen  at  her 
through  windows  and  around  comers,  she 
calls  the  woman  of  the  bouse  by  her  first 
name. 

"Theresa!  Theresa  I  Buenos  dlas,"  she  calls. 
She  raps  loudly  on  the  screen  door  then  opens 
it  and  has  her  head  inside  before  a  qviieter 
"buenos  dlas"  floaU  back  to  her  from  the 
kitchen.  At  least  Mrs.  Alicia  Sanchez  speaks 
the  language.  She's  been  here  three  years. 

"In  this  time  I  have  many  of  those  Mexi- 
can and  Puerto  Rlcan  families  and  they  don't 
^>eak  English.  I  don't  know  why,  Spanish 
only,"  she  saya. 

The  Sanchez  family  left  Cuba  shortly  after 
the  Castro  government  seized  power.  Her 
husband,  a  medical  doctor,  had  to  undergo  an 
American  internship  In  Virginia  and  he  Is 
now  a  public  health  doctor  for  the  county  In 
Bartow.  Their  only  daughter  is  13  now,  and 
she  avoids  speaking  Spanish  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

Overcoming  suspicion  and  building  con- 
fidence. Is  one  of  Mrs.  Sanchez"  first  chal- 
lenges  with  a   new  family.  She  finds   the 
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migrant  worker  of  Spanish  extraction  a  dif- 
ferent breed  altogether  from  white  and  Ne- 
gro Americans.  Most  often  the  famlUes  are 
close-knit,  have  a  strong  father  fig\u-e  who 
works  in  the  fields  and  a  mother  who  cares 
for  up  to  a  dozen  children. 

She  told  of  discovering  one  mother  of  a 
dozen: 

"When  I  explained  to  her  about  famUy 
planning  she  didn't  even  know  about  it  .  .  . 
she  didn't  even  know  about  It,"  repeated  for 
emphasis.  That  was  two  years  ago.  Now  the 
mother  does  know  about  famUy  planning. 
She  uses  an  intra-uterine  device  for  birth 
control  which  the  Health  Department  pro- 
vided, and  has  a  free  physical  examination 
every  six  months. 

The  woman,  now  40.  has  had  no  more 
chUdren. 

A  boy  in  school  whose  parente  both  speak 
Spanish  at  home  may  find  the  two  different 
worlds  between  which  he  alternates  hard  to 
reconcUe.  On  the  one  hand  the  Mexican- 
American  mother  labors  under  old  traditions 
and  might  not  part  with  Uer  youngsters  to 
enter  first  grade  untU  they  are  10  or  11  years 
old.  On  the  other.  chUdren  of  that  age  may 
be  In  fotirth  or  fifth  grade. 

Alfonso  complained  of  headaches  and 
whUe  he  was  in  the  same  grade  as  children 
his  age,  his  work  began  to  fall  off. 

"I  talked  to  him  and  find  he  needs  a  doc- 
tor examination,"  Mrs.  Sanchez  said.  "We 
applied  through  the  Uons  Club  for  an  eye 
examination  because  they  cant  afford  It. 
They  are  fruit  pickers." 

On  the  day  of  the  appointment,  Mrs.  San- 
chez visited  Alfonso's  home  to  make  sure 
he  was  going  to  be  taken  to  be  helped.  At 
the  modest  concrete  block  house  in  north- 
west Winter  Haven  there  Is  a  five-year-old 
car  in  the  carport  and  the  large  famUy  all 
Uve  in  a  two-bedroom  faculty.  The  living 
room  couch  makes  an  additional  bed  for 
small  children  and  Its  cover  retains  the  sour 
odor  of  dampness  and  smaU  chUdren's  urine. 
Alfonso  was  home  from  school,  ready  for 
the  doctor. 

To  look  at  the  house  Inside  or  out.  you 
wouldn't  think  the  family  lived  for  the  sea- 
son and  foUowed  crops  north.  They  are  buy- 
ing. Mrs.  Sanchez  explained.  Summertimes 
they  close  the  house  when  they  go  to  pick 
other  fruits.  Several  of  her  clients  are  do- 
ing the  same. 

The  blggast  problem  is  suspicion.  People 
don't  understand  the  germ  theory  of  dis- 
ease. They  may  nevw  have  had  access  to 
informaUon  about  birth  control.  They  may 
need  nutrlUonal  training. 

"I  have  none  with  commodities  (food)  so 
far."'Mrs.  Sanchez  said.  "This  kind  of  famUy 
they  don't  want  to  ask  for  anythUig.  Never 
•give  me.  give'— They  Uve  with  what  they 
make." 

In  late  April  Mrs.  Sanchez  asked  Teresa. 
"Cuando  se  mudan?  Mayo?  o  Junlo?" 

"No  sabemos  todavla  . . ."  the  woman  an- 
swered. Her  husband  hadn't  decided  yet 
which  would  be  the  beet  place  for  than  to 
go  to  pick  summer  fruit. 


Tiaa  To  Faoc  Responsisilitt 

The  problems  of  Polk's  25.000  citrus  fruit 
pickers  cannot  all  be  solved  locally.  Some 
help  from  state  and  federal  sources  Is  neces- 
sary. 

However.  Polk  must  not  shrug  off  Ita  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions which  exist  here.  Some  problems  can 
and  should  be  solved  at  the  local  level. 

Cltrtis  is  one  of  the  prime  supports  of  the 
area's  economy.  Every  Polk  resident  benefits, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  from  the  annual  har- 
vest of  44,000  boxes  of  citrus  fruit.  Certainly, 
most  Polk  citizens  use  and  enjoy  oranges  and 
grapefruit. 

Whoever  proflte  from  a  situation  must 
share  the  responsibUlty  for  It.  Imperial  Polk 
extracts  the  maximum  possible  beneflta  from 
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mlgnmt  labor.  We  must  likewise  exert  maxi- 
mum effort  to  Improve  workers'  lives. 

The  hovels  which  are  rented  to  farm 
laborers  are  Intolerable.  They  can  and  mxist 
be  eliminated.  Stinking,  unsafe  shacks  with 
exorbitant  rental  prices  are  an  affront  to  the 
conscience  of  every  Polk  citizen.  Their  con- 
tinued existence  lends  a  bitter  after-taste  to 
our  morning  Juice. 

Minimum  health  and  safety  standards  for 
rental  property  in  the  county  should  be  en- 
acted by  the  County  Commission.  Strict  en- 
forcemen:  of  such  regulations  could  quickly 
end  the  current  profiteering  In  human  mis- 
ery. 

County  commissioners,  by  failure  to  take 
such  steps,  give  approval  to  the  shameless 
exploltaUon  of  helpless  migrants.  Polk  Is 
not  ready  for  a  complete  minimum  housing 
code  to  affect  all  homes  In  unincorporated 
areas.  It  should  be  possible,  however,  to  en- 
act an  interim  ordinance  applying  only  to 
rental  units. 

Education  Is  another  area  where  local 
action  can  be  effective.  State  and  federal 
help  Is  needed,  but  the  Initiative  must  come 
from  the  school  system  which  must  do  the 
Job. 

Because  of  the  relatively  long  citrus  sea- 
son, migrant  children  spend  more  time  in 
Polk  schools  than  In  any  other.  This  Is 
where  the  problems  must  be  faced.  A  re- 
cently announced  vocational  program  for 
migrant  youngsters  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

Many  more  steps  are  needed.  Polk  schools 
must  develop  complete  programM  for  mi- 
grant children,  programs  designed  to  fit  the 
average  length  of  their  stay.  A  special  team 
of  attendance  officers  Is  needed  to  Improve 
the  attendance  patterns  of  migrant  chil- 
dren  while  they   are  In   Polk. 

Health  services  muat  be  e-xpanded.  County 
Immunization  programs  mtist  be  carried  into 
migrant  living  quarters.  Mobile  units  are 
needed  to  visit  labor  camps.  Polk  citizens 
must  recognize  that  festering  sores  on  mi- 
grant children  are  dangerous  to  the  entire 
community. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  regain  state  aid 
for  migrant  health  services,  and  requests 
for  help  should  go  to  every  appropriate  fed- 
eral agency. 

Polk  cannot  solve  all  the  problents  of  the 
migrant  workers,  but  It  can  alleviate  some 
of  the  worst  ones.  If  we  take  our  responsi- 
bility seriously  at  the  county  level  there 
wUl  Ije  a  greater  likelihood  cf  help  from  state 
and  national  sources. 

We  have  thrived  on  the  sweat  of  the  farm 
workers.  Now  It  is  time  to  pay  the  piper. 

COMMTTwrrr  OacimzEs:  MicaAwrs  Bkcin 
Strucglc 

(By  Ed  Domalngue) 
In   Polk   County,   the   migrant   worker   Is 
permanent  resident  en  the  lowest  rung  of 
ths  economic  ladder.  He   Is  not  there  be- 
cause he  wants  to  be,  or  because  he  Ukes 

It- 
Many  Federal,  state  and  local  government 

programs  have  failed  to  reach  him — partially 
because  they  have  been  content  to  offer 
scraps  from  the  table  of  plenty  as  they  did 
with  the  Negro;  partially  becau&e  public 
ofBcia.s  cant  afford  to  offend  the  major 
money  Interests  who  woiUd  like  to  keep 
the  migrant  right  where  he  Is:  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

With  no  one  to  turn  to  for  assistance  from 
outside,  many  migrants  are  now  turiUng  to 
the  leaders  rising  from  among  their  own 
ranks.  There  are  flnaUy  appearing  In  Polk 
County  and  across  the  state,  men  and  organi- 
zations gravely  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  migrant. 

UnUl  recently,  the  only  agency  In  Polk 
County  not  responsible  to  local  or  state 
politico's  was  the  Christian  Migrant  Min- 
istry. Headed  JolnUy  by  an  ordained  mln- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Uter  and  a  former  migrant-worker  crew 
chief,  a  goal  has  been  set  of  power  through 
community  organization. 

Several  months  ago.  Rueben  S.  Mitchell, 
regloxial  director  for  the  Federal  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity-funded  Community 
Action  Migrant  Program,  appeared  before 
the  County  Commission  In  Bartow  and  In- 
formed commissioners  his  organization 
would  "appreciate"  their  cooperation.  He 
asked  for  a  vote  of  moral  "suM»rt";  It  was 
given. 

Mitchell  said  the  organization  was  bring- 
ing its  program  into  Polk  County  In  an 
effort  to  help  the  county's  25.000  migrant 
workers  "better  themselves"  and  to  enable 
them  to  leave  the  migrant  stream  if  they 
so  desire. 

In  South  Florida,  there  are  other  migrant- 
oriented  agencies  and  leaders  grappling  with 
the  problems — Rodolfo  Juarez,  head  of  the 
Organized  Migrants  for  Community  Action 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  first  and  most  ef- 
fective of  the  former  migrant  laborers  turned 
community  organizers,  and  the  federally- 
funded  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program. 

MINISTER,  rORMKB  MIGRANT 

The  Polk  County  Migrant  Ministry  I4 
headed  Jointly  by  the  Rev.  Paxil  F.  Wllaon, 
an  ordained  minister,  and  Newlon  Uoyd. 
a  former  migrant  worker  and  crew  chief 
who  came  to  the  Dnlted  States  from  the 
Bahama  Islands  14  years  ago. 

Wilson  and  Lloyd  have  both  been  on  the 
Migrant  Ministry's  payroll  since  December 
1968.  shortly  after  the  agency's  work  was 
partially  funded  by  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Ministries.  Other  oontrtbutlona  oome 
frcHn  local  churches;  memberships,  and.  the 
Westminister  Presbytery. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Migrant  Minister 
moved  away  from  service  orientation,  accord- 
ing to  Wilson,  in  favor  of  community  orga- 
nization— "In  which  the  farm  workers  can 
Identify  and  solve  their  own  problems 
through  their  common  strength." 

The  multi-faceted  purpose  of  the  group  Is 
to: 

Establish  Indigenous,  democratic  farm 
work  associations  which  seek  to  define  their 
own  goals  and  uncover  and  develop  leader- 
ship from  within. 

Mediate  between  the  farm  worker  com- 
munity and  the  various  agencies  and  pro- 
grams available  for  counsel  and  guidance 
in  all  areas  of  private  and  community  life. 

Support  activities  of  self-help  and  com- 
munity Improvement  among  the  farm  work- 
ers. 

Recruit,  train,  coordinate  and  supervise 
volunteers  from  the  churches  and  commu- 
nity to  assist  in  programs  of  social  service 
and  self-help. 

Dr.  Herman  F.  Relsslg  of  Lakeland,  a  con- 
stiltant  in  Human  Relations  and  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Migrant  Ministry,  said  in  the 
organization's  application  to  the  National 
Ministries : 

SHARE   DECISIONMAKING 

"In  terms  of  the  farm  workers,  a  greater 
measure  of  Justice  and  opportunity  will  pre- 
vail as  they  are  enabled  to  share  In  the  de- 
cision-making about  their  destiny.  Many  will 
find  new  ways  of  achieving  some  of  the  most 
basic  desires  they  have  for  personal  and 
corporate  fulfillment,  especially  as  It  relates 
to  health,  education,  hotislng.  home  Im- 
provement, public  works  facilities  and  Job 
opportimltles. 

"Many  will  find  a  new  sense  of  dignity,  as 
well  as  respect  and  admiration  for  their 
friends  and  fellow  workers  .  .  ."  he  said. 

Wilson  said,  "The  chief  problem  Is  that 
they  (the  migrants)  are  forced  to  reside  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  American  life — they 
'  have  no  control  over  the  programs  directed 
at  them.  They  lack  the  power,  the  voice  and 
representation  to  help  themselves. 
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"That  leaves  the  farm  worker  with  things 
being  done  for  him.  instead  of  doing  the 
things  himself."  he  said. 

Wilson  and  Lloyd  ftinctlon  primarily  In 
two  different  areas:  the  minister's  respon- 
sibility Is  to  organize  the  middle-class  sup- 
port necessary  to  fund  and  assist  the  min- 
istry's program  and  Lloyd  works  primarily 
in  community  organization. 

Lloyd,  for  his  part  In  the  program,  was 
overwhelmed  when  he  first  began  his  work 
here.  The  problem  of  organizing  25,000  mi- 
grant workers  scattered  across  the  country 
was  staggering. 

As  a  result,  the  Migrant  Ministry  picked 
three  principle  target  areas — Lake  Hamilton, 
Haines  city  and  Winter  Haven. 

Two  self-help  groups  have  already  been 
successfully  organized  in  the  Lake  Hamllton- 
Halnes  City  area.  They  are  the  Florida  Farm 
Workers  Organization  with  headquarters  In 
Lake  Hamilton  and  several  hundred  mem- 
bers and  the  Black  Youth  Organization  for 
Power,  an  attempt  to  draw  the  young  people 
into  the  organizational  efforts. 

"Even  though  both  organizations  are  prl« 
marlly  the  results  of  the  Polk  County  Chris- 
tian Migrant  Ministry's  efforts,"  Wilson  said, 
"they  have  their  own  separate  organizations 
and  leaders.  We  can  not  dictate  to  them 
what  they  can  and  can  not  do." 

"At  times  we  might  make  suggestions  or 
point  out  possible  alternative  forms  of  ac- 
tion, but  the  final  decision  rests  with  the 
members.  They  have  to  help  themselves  get 
what  they  want,"  Wilson  said. 

SEVXRAI,  BATTLES    WON 

The  Florida  Farm  Workers  Organization 
has  already  won  several  battles  for  migrant 
farm  workers  in  the  Lake  Hamilton  area. 

Wilson  said  last  year  the  organization  de- 
cided It  was  interested  m  arranging  work 
at  the  Lake  Hamilton  Packing  House  for  the 
vrtves  of  several  of  the  members.  In  the  past, 
the  employes  of  the  packing  house  had  all 
been  white.  Members  of  the  farm  workers 
organization  were  Black. 

"They  got  together  with  officials  of  the 
packing  company  and  sat  down  and  talked 
about  the  problems  and  what  they  wanted. 
As  a  result  of  the  discussions  two  Blacks 
were  hired  by  the  company. 

"Things  were  pretty  bad  for  a  while  and 
eventually  the  two  women  were  fired,  but 
not  before  a  precedence  was  established — It 
was  a  major  break-through  for  them,"  Wil- 
son said. 

On  another  occasion.  Black  farm  workers 
and  migrants  got  upset  over  medical  care  for 
poor  people  at  the  Heart  of  Florida  Hospital 
in  Haines  City. 

They  wrote  a  letter  to  a  hospital's  ad- 
ministrator and  set  up  a  meeting  with  him 
to  provide  him  with  an  opportimlty  to  pre- 
sent his  side  of  the  story. 

"Well,  he  attended  the  meeting  and  made 
an  effort  to  Interpret  the  hospital's  policy 
and  to  try  and  work  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. These  things  wouldn't  have  happened 
if  the  workers  hadn't  banded  together  in  a 
single  community  organization  geared  to  im- 
proving their  living  and  working  condition," 
Wilson  said. 

The  Florida  Farm  Workers  Organization 
has  also  made  initial  strides  forward  In 
blending  Itself  with  the  total  Lake  Hamil- 
ton Community. 

"One  of  the  organization's  big  concern  was 
over  the  lack  of  recreational  facilities  for 
their  children  m  the  city,  and  particularly 
in  their  area.  They  set  up  a  meeting  with 
the  mayor  and  city  manager  and  everyone 
got  together  to  diacuss  their  problems. 

A   MAJOa   BREAKTHROnCH 

"The  very  fact  that  the  mayor  came  down 
Into  the  Black  Community  to  meet  with 
them  and  to  deal  with  their  own  organiza- 
tion was  a  major  breakthrough. 
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"They  asked  him  for  a  playground  and 
the  mayor,  to  everyone's  surprise,  said  we 
already  have  one  In  the  city.  They  have  a 
very  nice  recreational  area  but  In  the  past 
Blacks  had  been  barred  from  using  it. 

"Now  they  are  allowed  to  use  It  two  nights 
a  week.  It  meant  a  great  deal  to  those  I*nil- 
Ues  living  in  the  Lake  Hamilton  ghetto  area," 
the  minister  said. 

Wilson  said  the  organization's  efforts  to 
bring  the  people  together  to  help  themselves 
here  are  extremely  Important— "Polk  County 
has  the  second  highest  concentration  of  mi- 
grant workers  in  the  state.  Palm  Beach 
county  Is  first,  with  38,000." 

Both  Wilson  and  Uoyd  get  angry  when 
they  talk  of  Justice  for  the  migrant  in  Polk 
County  and  both  are  quick  to  criticize  both 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  law  and  the  court  system. 

"They  (the  migrants  and  farm  laborers) 
have  to  band  together  and  demand  that  the 
laws  on  the  books  be  enforced  adequately. 

"There  are  three  kinds  of  Justice  In  Polk 
Covmty— white  to  white;  white  to  Black;  and 
Black  to  Black.  Many  mcldents  arent  even 
investigated  If  they  happen  In  a  labor  camp 
or  a  ghetto.  U  Sheriff's  deputies  bother  to 
come  at  all  when  they  are  called.  It  tokes 
them  several  hotirs  to  get  there. 

"But  the  general  attitude  of  the  majority 
of  pe<H)le  In  Polk  County  must  change,  too. 
Even  now,  the  migrant  Is  stlU  referred  to  as 
'those  people  down  there"  ot  'It's  Just  those 
people  down  in  the  quarters  acting  up  again." 
"Everybody  is  responsible  and  everybody  Is 
going  to  have  to  act  together  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  changes,"  WUson  said. 

Both  Wilson  and  Uoyd  have  Indicated  they 
are  prepared  to  be  tough  if  that  Is  what's 
going  to  be  necessary  to  get  results.  Both 
wotild  prefer  a  different  approach. 

"Everyone  is  concerned  about  oranges,  we 
are  concerned  about  people,"  Wilson  said. 

Mitchell  and  the  Community  Action  Mi- 
grant Program  are  new  to  Polk  County— but 
they  have  long  been  active  in  Lee,  Hendry 
and  CoUler  Counties.  In  Collier  County  they 
were  handed  administration  of  the  com- 
modities food  distribution  program  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  after  local 
governmental  officials  refused  to  take  re- 
sponslbUlty. 

"...  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  serve  represent  that  segment 
of  society  who  fear  to  protest  or  chaUenge — 
for  they  fear  retaliation.  Only  as  the  vast 
majority  of  people  become  aware  of  the 
dramatic  pUght  of  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farm  laborers,  and  become  involved  fuUy  in 
both  seeking  and  providing  solutions  to  his 
problems,  will  truly  long-range,  massive  and 
effective  results  be  had."  MitcheU  told  VS. 
Senator  George  McGovem's  (D-SU.)  Select 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  in  March  of 
1968. 
Uttle  has  changed. 

RtTRAL    MANPOWER    PROGRAM 

The  Community  AcUoa  Migrant  Program 
is  primarily  a  rural  manpower  program,  work- 
ing cooperatively  with  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  and  industry  in  Job  train- 
ing. Job  placement  and  Job  development,  ac- 
cording to  Mitchell. 

What  Impact  the  program  will  have  m 
the  coming  months  cannot  be  determined, 
but  Job  training  and  placement  will  be  es- 
sential m  order  to  alleviate  many  of  the 
problems  the  migrant  population  Is  heir  to. 

One  leader  though  more  than  any  other 
is  rapidly  coming  to  the  forefront  of  migrant 
worker  organizational  efforts  In  the  state. 
He  Is  frequently  compared  to  Cesar  Chavez, 
who  U  a  hero  of  epic  proportions  among 
grape-pickers  in  California. 

Rodolfo  Juarez,  head  of  the  Organized 
Migrants  in  Community  Action  in  South 
Florida,  Is  a  Mexican-American,  a  former 
migrant  worker  and  farm  laborer. 

Mexican-Americans  comprise  almost  half 
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the  state's  population  of  migrant  workers. 
Juarez's  story  is  typical : 

"X  was  bom  in  South  Texas,  In  San  Benito, 
and  when  I  was  about  15  I  was  sold.  That's 
right.  They  came  and  got  a  whole  group  of 
us  and  told  us  there  was  a  lot  of  money  to 
make  up  North  and  over  in  Florida  IX  we 
went  along  with  them,  and  they'd  take  us 
and  feed  us. 

"I  now  know  they  got  so  much  money 
from  the  growers  for  each  body  they  brought 
up  from  Texas.  WeU,  we  were  living  Uke 
an'mM"  where  we  were,  and  getting  prac- 
tically nothtag  for  doing  crop  work  in  south 
Texas,  so  we  thought,  why  not? 

"I  was  taken  up  to  Indiana  and  Ohio  to 
work  on  the  farms  there,  and  then  we  tried 
to  break  out.  but  it's  hard.  They  tell  you 
that  you  owe  them  for  food  and  the  trans- 
portation and  the  mattress  on  the  floor  you 
use  for  sleeping,  and  they  teU  you  that  if 
you  try  to  leave,  they'll  get  you  thrown  In 
Jail  and  you'U  never  get  out  untU  you  pay 
your  bills. 

"How  else  can  you  pay  them  but  by  going 
back  to  work  for  them  and  when  you  do 
that,  you  have  to  eat  and  you  have  to  sleep 
somewhere  and  a  lot  of  the  time  there's  no 
work,  untU  It's  time  to  harvest,  and  so  you're 
their  property  ... 

".  .  .  Ill  tell  you  the  truth,  a  lot  of 
migrants — you  know,  they're  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans Uke  me,  or  black  people,  and  a  few  are 
white,  yes,  but  not  many — ^they're  not  aware 
of  their  rights,  and  they're  scared  and  they 
should  be. 

"Have  you  seen  them  patrolling  some  of 
those  camps?  The  men  will  ride  around  with 
guns,  and  the  crew  leaders  will  herd  people 
into  the  trucks  to  go  picking.  They  stand 
them  up  and  they  look  Uke  cattle  going  to 
the  market . .  ." 

Juarez's  Bt<My  la  not  a  pretty  one — ^but  It 
U  true  and  he  has  puUed  himself  out  of  the 
fields.  His  efforts  now,  unlike  many  migrants 
who  escape,  are  aimed  at  assisting  his  broth- 
ers still  trapped  in  the  migrant  stream. 

Organized  Migrants  In  Community  Action 
(OMICA)  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  struc- 
ture of  poverty  .  .  .  denoting  the  reasons 
".  .  .  why  we  have  been  living  in  the  misery 
that  we  have  been  Uvlng  In  through  genera- 
tion after  generation." 

Citing  the  reasons  for  the  migrant  and 
farm  workers  poverty,  OMICA  has  Isolated 
these  catises: 

Exclusion  of  farm  workers  from  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

No  protection  tmder  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation and  Unemployment  Compensation 
Laws. 
Importation  of  foreign  labor. 
General  exclusion  of  the  very  poor  from 
participation  in  housing,  smaU  business  and 
loan  programs. 

Unconstitutional  residency  requirements 
for  receiving  welfare  and  health  services. 

Discriminatcwy    and    humiliating    welfare 
system. 
A  lack  of  individual  power. 
A  lack  of  group  power. 
Bad   working  conditions  and   low  wages, 
creating  a  slave  labor  system  which  insures 
that  the  farm  worker's  children  will  have  to 
Uve  the  same  way  he  did. 

A  lack  of  hope  in  the  abUlty  to  escape  the 
migrant  stream  or  the  farm  for  a  better  way 
of  Ufe. 

But  It  Is  far  easier  to  Identify  the  prob- 
lems than  to  attempt  to  find  the  suitable 
solutions. 
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STATS    LEGAL    SXRTICES 


Among  things  needed  to  approach  solu- 
tions, Wilson  said,  is  for  "South  Florida  Mi- 
grant Legal  Services  needs  to  become  Florida 
Migrant  Legal  Services."  The  OEO-funded 
organization  employees  16  attorneys  In  the 
sugar  cane  and  truck  crop  counties.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  repeated  assignation  by 
Congressmen  Uke  Rep.  Paul  Rogers,  himaeU 
a  land  baron. 


It  has  been  attacked  by  VS.  Sen.  Spessard 
Holland,  a  staunch  supporter  of  crop  subsidy 
legislation  which  has  seen  $1JJ  mlUlon  m 
FMeral  money  given  carte  blanche  to  UJB. 
Sugar  Corporation  of  Clewlston  in  the  past 
two  years  (1968  and  '69),  with  lesser,  but 
sizable  lumps  of  Federal  sweetener  to  other 
sugar  cooperatives. 

The  Waahlngtonlana  frequently  criticized 
the  legal  service  organization's  $800,000  an- 
nual budget,  while  handing  out  huge  farm 
subsidies  to  the  very  companies  and  com- 
bines that  help  make  the  work  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  norlda  Migrant  Legal  Services 
necessary. 

Legal  aid  Is  of  primary  significance  in  mak- 
ing a  man  feel  be  Is  a  man — a  citizen;  pro- 
tected by  law  instead  of  victimized  by  It. 
A  proposal  that  the  Florida  Bar  Association 
take  over  a  statewide  legal  aid  program  has 
been  criticized  because  of  the  belief  it  would 
be  staffed  with  young  and  inexperienced  at- 
torneys who  would  be  using  the  position  only 
as  a  stepping-stone. 

Organizations  Uke  the  Polk  County  Chrla- 
tlan  Migrant  Ministry;  Commimlty  Action 
Migrant  Program;  South  Florida  Migrant 
Legal  Services;  and  Organized  Migrant*  In 
Community  Action  are  on  the  right  track — aU 
attempting  to  organize  the  farm  laborer  into 
a  cohesive  group  strong  enough  to  fight  for 
himself;  strong  enough  to  demand  his  rights; 
strong  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  County 
Commission  In  Bartow,  the  Governor  and 
State  Legislature  in  Tallahassee,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In 
Washington. 

The  road  will  not  be  easy. 

T&z  Pinch  of  Conscience 

Every  time  the  press  explores  migrant 
misery,  growers  react  loudly  and  in  unison. 
Their  cries  of  "Unfair"  and  "One-sided  pic- 
ture" stretch  all  the  way  back  to  the  publi- 
cation of  John  Steinbeck's  "Grapes  of 
Wrath." 

We  can  understand  the  dismay  of  the 
corporate  farmer  when  his  neighbors  start 
equating  him  with  Simon  Legree.  Growers, 
after  all,  are  people.  They  are  operating 
clean,  honest  businesses  as  well  as  they  can. 
Few.  tt  any,  Polk  cltrusmen  wotild  deUber- 
ately  or  maliciously  mistreat  workers  or  deny 
food  or  education  to  children. 

The  current  system  does  exploit  farm 
workers,  but  the  system  is  older  than  most 
current  growers.  They  did  not  create  It — 
they  inherited  It. 

Why.  then,  should  today's  big  farmers  re- 
act so  defensively  to  the  negative  pubUclty? 
Obviously,  if  they  did  not  feel  responsible, 
they  would  not  find  It  necessary  to  defend 
the  indefensible  conditions. 

Growers  are  not  responsible  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  migrant  exploitation,  but  they 
definitely  must  shoulder  much  of  the  blame 
for  Its  continuance.  This  is  where  the  con- 
science pmches,  and  It  is  why  they  are  so 
vtUnerable  to  the  accusing  fingers. 

With  their  representatives  and  lobbyists, 
the  farmers  and  growers  of  Polk,  Florida  and 
the  nation  have  fought  tooth  and  nail  against 
every  legislative  effort  to  Improve  the  tot  of 
theU-  employes.  Without  their  opposition  tt»e 
minimum  wage,  workmen's  compensation 
and  other  normal  benefits  would  have  come 
to  the  farm  worker  as  tx>  other  laborers. 

By  opposing  these  efforts,  by  deliberately 
seeking  to  exempt  agrlcultxiral  workers  from 
protective  labor  legislation,  growers  have 
assumed  full  responslblUty  for  the  pll^t  of 
their  employes. 

Some  grove  owners  would  probably  like  to 
rid  their  conscience  of  its  present  burden. 
Unfortunately,  these  men  could  not  sud- 
denly begin  paying  the  minimum  wage  and 
offering  other  standard  benefits  to  fruit 
pickers.  Such  a  unilateral  action  wotild  price 
the  company's  product  out  of  the  competitive 
market. 
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The  men  of  good  conscience  can,  however, 
immediately  ce«a«  their  opposlUon  to  reform 
programs.  Without  grower  and  farmer  ob- 
jections, the  weight  of  pubUc  opinion  would 
quickly  carry  correcUve  legislation  through 
Congress.  All  companies  would  have  to  follow 
the  provisions,  so  no  individual  grower 
would  be  unduly  harmed. 

Naturally,  the  consumer  will  have  to  bear 
the  cost  of  reform  In  increased  prices.  This 
is  normal  in  a  free  enterprise  system.  Ameri- 
cans win  not  stop  drinking  orange  Juice  be- 
cause of  a  price  Increase. 

Cltrusmen  who  are  sincere  in  their  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  the  pickers  wUl 
not  react  defensively  to  this  week's  local  and 
national  publicity.  Instead,  they  wlU  ac- 
knowledge that  problems  exist  and  they  will 
stop  trying  to  block  efforts  for  improvements. 

SoLimoNS  TO  Problem  Avahabix 
(By  Ed  Domalngue) 

New  bridges  and  roads  must  be  constructed 
which  the  migrant  and  farm  laborer  can 
travel  There  Is  a  hopelessness  In  the  cycle 
of  poverty  that  cannot  be  eliminated 
through  legislation  alone. 

Vast  quantities  of  time  and  money  have 
been  invested  over  the  past  decade  in  pro- 
grams aimed  at  helping  the  migrant  worker 
and  his  family. 

But  still  there  Is  poverty. 

The  programs  enacted  have  not  been  lu- 
tUe-  many  will  be  essential  to  relieving  the 
plight  of  the  migrant.  The  failure  has  been 
in  not  going  far  enough,  of  not  reaching  the 
heart  of  the  problem. 

Groundwork  lor  the  new  roads  has  been 
laid,  but  the  construction  has, not  been 
completed.  ^.    ,     ^ 

One  of  the  problems  U  the  migrant  s  lack 
of  knowledge  of  aid  avaUable  to  him. 

COMMtJinCATIONS  UJADEQUATX 

Conventional  forms  of  communlcaUon  faU 
short — as  In  cases  where  parents  are  told  by 
school  officials  they  must  obtain  a  birth 
certificate  before  they  can  enroU  their  chil- 
dren in  school. 

Taking  officials  at  their  words  and  unable 
to  obtain  a  birth  certificate,  the  parent  as- 
sumes the  cliild  can  not  be  enrolled.  But 
this  rule  can  be  waived. 

Education  and  Job  training  programs  are 
good.  In  fact,  they  must  be  greaUy  expanded. 
Courses  In  food  preparation,  sanitation  and 
money  management  are  essential.  School  as- 
sistance has  been  helpful,  but  U  stlU  only 
a  beginning. 

Housing  codes  and  sanitation  require- 
ments are  on  the  books  In  some  areas,  but 
they  have  not  been  effecUve  in  eUminatlng 
substandard  housing. 

Health  and  welfare  programs,  particularly 
In  the  areas  of  food  commodities  and  emer- 
gency medical  service,  are  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain life  and  relieve  some  of  the  hunger 
pains.  But  they,  like  most  things  being  of- 
fered, only  treat  the  symptoms  of  misery. 

BASIC  FEAMEWORK  HEKK 

The  federal-sute-local  programs  already 
in  existence  provide  a  basic  framework  for 
building  the  structure  which  will  change 
living  conditions  of  migrant  workers.  They 
provide  the  means  to  attack  many  of  the 
problems,  but  are  not  solutions. 

Job  training  and  development  programs 
such  as  those  being  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
munity Action  Migrant  Program  must  be 
expanded. 

Local  business  leaders  could  play  a  major 
role.  With  cooperation  of  bxisinessmen  In 
Polk  County  and  throughout  Florida,  thou- 
sands of  migrant  workers  can  escape  the 
cycle  of  poverty. 

Polk  has  many  businesses  in  need  oj 
skiUed  and  semi-skilled  laborers.  More  con- 
centrated efforts  could  be  made  on  the  local 
level  to- train  the  predominantly  unskilled 
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migrants  and  provide  them  Job  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  can  do  Its  share 
by  stringently  enforcing  housing  and  sani- 
tation codes  already  enacted.  RegulaUons 
which  are  weak  and  areas  still  unprotected 
will  require  new  attention. 

HOT7SING  NEKDS  IMPROVEMENT 

In  the  area  of  migrant  housing,  much 
work  needs  to  be  done.  Regulations  govern- 
ing migrant  camps  require  reevaluatlon.  New 
state  legislation  U  probably  needed  to 
adileve  progress  In  this  area. 

A  dedicated  effort  by  government,  busi- 
ness, concerned  citizens  and  the  migrants 
themselves  Is  essential  to  any  long-range 
Improvement. 

The  nature  of  the  migrant  Is  of  primary 
Importance  In  Improving  conditions.  They 
are  nomadic,  forced  to  wander  from  county 
to  county  and  state  to  state  with  the  change 
in  seasons.  They  must  move  to  work  at  all. 

In  Florida,  the  fruit  picking  season  gen- 
erally extends  from  November  to  mid-June. 
Work  begins  tapering  off  In  mid-May  and 
many  workers  are  already  on  the  road. 

Traditionally,  in  May,  the  migrant  stream 
Is  winding  Its  way  through  the  Carollnas, 
and  by  June  through  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey  and  New  York — where  there  is  work 
unUl  October.  Then  It's  back  to  Florida 
again. 

MIGBAMT'S   WORST   EmMT 

The  migrant's  worst  enemy  in  the  past 
has  been  the  need  for  this  movement.  But 
the  nature  of  Florida  agriculture  tends  to 
bring  migrants  back  to  the  same  area  year 
after  year. 

This  has  been  good  for  the  migrant  and 
bad  for  Industry  and  government  In  several 
ways. 

The  length  of  the  growing  season  In  Flor- 
ida, particularly  in  Polk,  where  the  citrus 
season  Is  nine  months  long,  has  made  this 
home  for  many  migrant  workers. 

With  the  growth  of  community  organiza- 
tional efforts  the  desire  to  return  to  home 
ground  has  Increased. 

The  Impact  of  this  can  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

Where  federal  and  state  programs  make  no 
effort  to  help  the  migrant,  community  orga- 
nizations do.  They  provide  the  pride  of  ac- 
complishment— and  with  power  to  effect 
change. 

Community  organizations  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  take  hold  throughout  the  state,  but 
already  many  of  the  young  migrants-turned- 
organlzers  point  with  a  warning  finger  to  the 
accomplishments  of  leaders  like  Cesar 
Chavez,  a  man  of  the  soil  responsible  for 
organizing  the  grape  pickers  In  Southern 
California  and  forcing  bargaining  with  the 
Industry. 

The  signs  are  ominous  to  growers  who  have 
fought  unionizing  attempts  In  the  past.  The 
philosophy  of  the  organizers  Is  simple.  In 
order  for  the  migrant  to  be  able  to  help  him- 
self he  needs  power.  Power  only  comes 
through  group  action. 

The  migrant  knows  that  In  order  to  Im- 
prove his  life,  basic  changes  are  necessary. 
His  working  and  living  conditions  must  be 
brought  up  to  standards  comparable  with 
the  rest  of  America;  he  must  be  provided 
with  steady  year-round  employment;  and  his 
wages  must  be  Increased. 

The  pressure  originating  from  these  pio- 
neer organizational  efforts  has  focused  on 
several  alternatives  available  now  to  change 
the  life-style  and  condition  of  the  migrant 
worker.  While  no  one  has  offered  a  guess  at 
which  win  prevail,  almost  everyone  close  to 
the  migrant  population  contends  vigorously 
that  some  change  Is  Inevitable  soon. 

Two  of  the  three  alternatives  can  be  Im- 
plemented by  the  grower;  the  third,  essen- 
tially a  last  resort,  will  be  forced  by  the 
frustration  of  the  migrants  themselves. 
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SEVERAL   OPPORTDNITIES 

The  citrus  grower  In  Polk  County  is  In  a 
unique  poslUon— the  winds  of  change  are 
sweeping  his  Industry,  but  he  stUl  has  sev- 
eral opportunities  to  choose  his  own  future. 

The  alternatives  are; 

Mechanization  of  fruit  and  vegetable  har- 
vesUng,  ending  the  migrant  stream  and  forc- 
ing development  of  aggressive  programs 
aimed  at  assimilating  the  migrant  and  farm 
laborer  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
me. 

Grower-Initiated  programs  to  Improve  Uv- 
Ing  and  working  conditions  and  to  Increase 
salaries  of  migrants. 

Leaving  the  situation  as  Is  and  forcing 
great  expanded  pressure  from  the  labor  force 
Itself  and  the  ultimate  appearance  of  union 
organizations. 

Most  experts  believe  mechanization  wUl 
eventually  come  to  Polk's  citrus  Industry. 
Intensive  efforts  are  already  being  made  to 
develop  a  functional  organge  and  grapefruit 
picker  which  will  reduce  the  need  for  mi- 
grant laborers.  Effective  Implementation  of 
this  alternative  Is  still  several  years  away. 

Should  mechanization  occur,  the  citrus  In- 
dustry would  hire  some  former  migrant 
workers  to  operate  the  harvesting  machines 
and  there  would  be  a  greatly  diminished 
demand  for  fruit  pickers. 

GOVERNMENT    RESPONSIBILrTY 

With  mechanization,  the  state  and  federal 
governments  would  be  required  to  assure  a 
large  responsibility  In  developing  educa- 
tional and  Job  assistance  programs  to  allow 
the  migrant  to  be  absorbed  Into  society  In 
productive  capacities. 

Government  Initiated  action  In  areas  of 
minimum  wage  extension  and  workmen's 
compensation  coverage  could  force  Industry 
to  quicken  efforts  toward  mechanization. 

The  second  alternative  provides  the  most 
immediate  solution,  but  It  reqtUres  a  deci- 
sion by  the  citrus  Industry  that  the  price  of 
orange  Juice  wlU  go  up.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  may  be  the  only  way  the  Industry  will  be 
able  to  discourage  organizational  efforts  by 
migrants. 

The  growers  could  increase  wages.  Improve 
labor  conditions  In  the  groves.  Improve  liv- 
ing conditions  In  labor  camps  and  put  pres- 
sure on  authorities  responsible  for  health, 
sanitation  and  bousing  code  enforcement. 

Growers,  through  their  own  organizations, 
could  lobby  for  inclusion  of  migrant  work- 
ers under  provisions  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  and  Workmens  Compensa- 
tion laws.  They  could  make  giant  strides  in 
arranging  year  around  employment  for  the 
migrant  and  could  participate  In  Improved 
and  more  effective  social  services  for  migrant 
families. 

UNIONS  WILL   APPEAR 

The  third  alternative — doing  nothing — 
means  the  pressure  from  the  bottom  will 
continue  to  build.  As  the  pressure  grows, 
almost  Inevitably  a  situation  similar  to  the 
one  that  made  national  headlines  in  South- 
em  CaUfornla  will  occur  In  Florida. 

Workers  are  discontent;  they  are  beginning 
to  become  aware  of  Chavezs'  success  in  Cali- 
fornia. Community  action  program  officials 
here  and  across  the  state  Indicate  strongly 
the  mood  of  the  migrant  Is  changing.  Labor 
organizers,  after  a  long  lull,  are  again  show- 
ing Interest  In  Florida's  farm  workers. 

Should  the  migrant  become  organized  the 
pressure  placed  on  the  industry  might  be 
overwhelming. 

From  the  migrant's  point  of  view  unioniza- 
tion may  hold  the  only  answer  to  problems 
which  have  frustrated  and  beaten  him  for 
many  years. 

Ths  course  chosen  depends  on  the  growers 
and  the  harvesters;  on  the  action  or  inac- 
tion by  federal  and  state  governments;  and 
the  actions  of  concerned  individuals  who 
have  the  power  to  bring  about  changes. 


Only  one  thing  Is  certain — the  migrant 
worker  and  his  living  conditions  are  headed 
for  a  confrontation  and  the  confrontation 
win  lead  to  change  .  .  .  one  way  or  another. 


PAMiLiEa  Wage  Uphill  Battle  To  Escape 
Stream 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  TrammeU  and  1ST. 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Farmer  have  a  lot  in  com- 
mon; They  are  migrant  workers,  they  want 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trammel!  are  both  24  years 
old.  They  Uve  In  Lake  Hamilton.  They  were 
bom  Into  the  migrant  stream  and  they  are 
fighting  with  every  weapon  they  have  to  get 

out. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Farmer  are  both  26 
years  old.  They  live  In  Elolse.  Benjl  Farmer 
had  a  brief  respite  from  picking  fruit;  he 
served  a  tour  of  duty  In  the  Navy,  discovered 
a  better  life,  wants  some  of  It  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

Mary  Jean  and  Raymond  Trammell  are 
much  better  off  than  most  young  migrant 
worker  families,  even  though  they  are  Negro 
and  believe  much  of  their  pUght  is  caused  by 
their  race. 

They  both  have  high  school  educations — 
rare  for  migrant  workers,  even  rarer  for  the 
children  of  migrant  workers.  They  both  have 
a  fierce  determination  to  ecsape  the  migrant 
stream  and  are  doing  something  about  It. 

The  Farmers,  both  white,  are  still  looking 
for  a  way  to  escape.  They,  too,  were  born  into 
the  nomadic  life,  but  they  weren't  fortunate 
enough  to  graduate  from  high  school.  They 
were  forced  to  quit  school  so  they  could  work 
in  the  fields  alongside  their  parents. 

"Picking  fmlt  is  like  a  disease."  BenJl 
Farmer  says.  "Tou  can  never  get  enough 
money  saved  to  get  out.  It's  Uke  a  trap  you 
never  gtet  out  of. 

"I  want  to  get  out.  but  I  don't  know  how. 
The  only  possible  way  I  see  is  to  go  back  up 
North.  We  are  going  to  try  our  best  to  get 
out.  I've  done  some  selling  and  repairing  of 
television  sets  and  someday  I  want  to  own 
my  own  shop." 

Mary  Jean  Trammell's  determination  for 
a  better  life  has  stood  her  well  In  the  past- 
she  was  one  of  the  first  Negro  women  ever 
to  work  m  the  Lake  Hamilton  Packing  House. 
She  got  the  Job — and  the  racial  problems 
that  ensued — through  the  efforts  of  the  Polk 
County  Christian  Migrant  Ministry  and  Its 
subsidiary  organization  Florida  Farm  Work- 
ers Organization,  based  In  Lake  Hamilton. 

She  is  not  afraid  to  fight  for  what  she 
wants.  In  Aprn.  Mrs.  TrammeU  enrolled  In 
an  IBM  Keypunch  course  being  given  by  an 
evening  school  In  Lakeland. 

The  course  requires  that  she  attend 
classes  two  nights  a  week.  It  costs  $350 — 
steep  for  the  Trammell's.  but  worth  It  If  It 
becomes  the  key  to  the  door  that  wiU  let 
them  find  a  better  life. 

"We've  tried  to  get  out  before.  I  worked 
In  the  Lake  Hamilton  Packing  House.  I  was 
the  first  Black  to  ever  work  there.  It  was 
terrible.  I  hope  I  never  have  to  go  through 
that  experience  again."  she  said. 
It's  tough  to  get  out. 

"It  takes  all  our  money  Just  to  pay  our 
bills.  Tou  don't  make  anything  and  you 
don't  have  anything  to  waste."  Mrs.  Tram- 
mell says. 

"I  dream  all  the  time  of  better  things  to 
come  for  myself  and  my  family.  I  have  a 
hope  and  I  have  set  a  goal.  I'm  going  to  at- 
tain that  goal  one  way  or  another." 

When  you  listen  to  Mary  Jean  and  Ray- 
mond Trammell  and  to  Benjl  Farmer  and  his 
wife,  their  determination  Is  absolute. 

"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  looking  at  oranges." 
Mrs.  Parmer  says.  "You  pick  oranges,  but 
you  can't  afford  to  buy  them.  They  cost  69 
cents  a  dozen  In  the  store,  but  you  can  sure 
bet  you  don't  get  no  69  cents  for  picking 
them." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Changes  Are  Inevitable 

Changes  on  the  migrant  scenes  are  as 
Inevitable  as  they  are  desirable. 

After  decades  of  neglect  and  exploitation, 
the  workers  themselves  have  begun  to  real- 
ize that  they,  like  most  other  American 
laborers,  could  band  together  tor  mutual 
benefit.  As  this  organization  movement 
grows,  our  own  citrus  companies  will  begin  to 
feel  pressure. 

Their  reaction  will  speU  the  difference 
between  a  smooth,  industry-wide  transition 
or  a  long,  bloody  series  of  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts. Either  way,  changes  wUl  come  which 
will  aUow  the  farm  worker  to  Join  the  main- 
stream of  American  Ufe. 

In  spite  of  the  knee-jerk  negative  reac- 
tions of  some  mdustry  leaders,  the  worker 
organization  movement  will  grow.  The  In- 
spiration of  Cesar  Chavez'  California  gr^>e 
strike  and  boycott  Is  Incalculable.  After  years 
of  seemingly  hopeless  stmggle,  Chavez  Is 
now  winning  union  contracts  for  his  peo- 
ple— contracts  which  cover  working  condi- 
tions and  pesticide  restrictions  as  weU  as 


This  example  Is  not  lost  on  Polk's  citrus 
workers.  Leaders  are  now  developing  who 
WlU  be  able  to  capitalize  on  the  broad  public 
sympathy  which  already  exists  for  the  fniit 
pickers.  When  the  workers  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  Institute  a  Chavez-style  strike  and 
boycott,  the  effect  on  the  industry  could  be 
catastrophic. 

Growers  and  public  officials  must  under- 
stand that  these  are  the  only  alternatives; 
orderly  changes  or  chaotic  changes.  Serfdom 
Is  already  several  hundred  years  out  of  date; 
It  cannot  last  much  longer.  The  end  of  this 
decade  will  see  the  end  of  the  migrant  stream 
as  we  know  It,  one  way  or  another. 

Among  the  necessary  changes  wlU  be  In- 
creased mechanization.  Other  Industries 
have  found  better  methods  when  their  pool 
of  cheap,  docile  labor  vanished.  Citrus  will 
do  Ukewlse.  Fewer  workers  will  be  needed, 
and  they  wUl  receive  higher  wages. 

Many  migrants  wlU  drop  out  of  the  stream, 
seeking  a  more  permanent  Ufe.  State  and 
federal  help  may  be  essential  to  help  these 
families  make  the  transition  successfuUy. 
Housing  and  employment  wlU  have  to  be 
found  or  created,  or  else  the  welfare  poUs  wlU 
soar. 

Mechanization,  stability,  higher  wages  and 
other  benefits  will  come  into  the  life  of  the 
migrant  worker.  We  hope  the  employers  and 
pubUc  officials  will  help,  not  hinder,  efforts 
to  attain  these  changes. 

Polk  need  not  be  wracked  by  disruption 
and  distrust.  Workers  officials,  employers 
and  civic  leaders,  working  together,  can  help 
fruit  pickers  without  ruining  the  Industry. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  state 
and  nation  toward  the  s<rtutlons  for  age-old 
migrant  problems. 
Let  us  begin. 

Migrant  Storm  :  Exposithe  "Bias"  Claims 
Disputed 

(By  Ed  Domalngue) 

The  Polk  County  Christian  Migrant  Min- 
istry and  a  Democratic  candidate's  Secretary 
of  State  Friday  disputed  charges  that  reports 
on  the  plight  of  the  migrant  worker  on  NBC 
last  night  and  In  The  Ledger  this  week  were 
"biased." 

Newlon  Lloyd,  co-director  of  the  Migrant 
Ministry  said.  "The  growers  feel  they  were 
cut  down  on  the  special,  but  really  NBC  did 
them  a  service  by  not  showing  the  worst  con- 
ditions." 

Stan  Talt,  seeking  the  Democratic  i>arty'8 
nomination  for  Secretary  of  State,  said. 
"Florida  should  hang  Its  head  In  shame." 

Controversy  over  the  television  news  spe- 
cial. "Migrant:  An  NBC  White  Paper."  tele- 
cast Thursday  evening.  Is  sweeping  the  state. 

Critics,  including  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Doyle  Conner,  have 
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charged  conditions  depicted  did  not  present 
a  true  picture  of  the  migrant  worker's  living 
and  working  conditions. 

Lloyd,  a  former  migrant  fruit  picker  and 
labor  crew  chief  himself  said,  "Every  day  I 
run  across  problems  right  here  in  Polk  Coun- 
ty worse  than  NBC  showed.  It  could  have 
been  stronger,  but  in  the  final  analysis.  I 
think  It  was  a  great  show." 

In  answer  to  charges  both  the  show  and 
The  Ledger  failed  to  present  "both  sides  of 
the  story,"  the  Rev.  Paul  Wilson  coordinator 
of  the  Migrant  Ministry  here,  said: 

"What  Is  the  other  side  of  a  hungry  baby? 
What  is  the  other  side  af  15-year-old  boy  Uke 
Jackson  Bowers  or  a  middle-aged  couple  ao 
beaten  down  they  can't  do  anything  to  help 
themselves? 

"I  don't  think  the  show  was  biased.  I  do 
think  that  the  fact  one-third  of  the  show 
was  filmed  In  Polk  County  should  give  us  aU 
a  great  deal  to  tliink  about,"  Wilson  said. 

Lloyd  and  Wilson  were  both  with  Martin 
Carr  and  his  NBC  television  crew  during 
filming  of  "Migrant."  Talt  said,  "Bravo  to 
NBC  and  The  Ledger  for  having  enough  guU 
to  caU  a  spade  a  spcule  on  the  migrant 
problem. 

"Florida  should  hang  Its  head  In  shame," 
he  said. 

He  said  he  hoped  the  NBC  documentary 
and  The  Ledger's  special  report  would  "shock 
us  into  doing  something"  about  the  mi- 
grant's plight. 

"As  long  as  the  lobbyists  call  the  shots  on 
migrant  reform  legislation,  as  long  as  poU- 
tlcians  go  along  with  the  theory  that  profits 
are  more  Important  than  people,  I  don't  see 
much  hope  that  anything  will  be  done." 

Talt  used  the  occasion  to  strike  out  at  one 
of  his  opponents,  state  Sen.  Richard  Stone. 

"If  Sen.  Stone  was  watching,  I  wonder  how 
proud  he  Is  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
Legislature  he  single-handedly  kUled  the 
only  bill  put  forth  to  help  the  migrant 
worker. 

"I  wonder  if  he  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  switched  his  vote  In  committee  to  kill 
the  bin  to  bring  migrants  under  the  Work- 
men's Comp>ensatlon  Act,"  Talt  said. 

The  candidate  said,  "I've  got  a  suggestion 
to  settle  this  dispute  quickly.  Let  those  who 
say  it  was  biased  and  untrue  try  living  the 
life  of  a  migrant  for  Just  one  week. 

"Let  them  work  in  the  fields  with  migrants, 
eat  what  the  migrants  eat,  sleep  where  the 
migrants  sleep,  then  let  them  tell  us  how 
good  the  migrant  has  it,"  be  said. 

RepubUcan  U.S.  Senate  candidate  Harrold 
Carswell  felt  otherwise. 

CarsweU  said,  "Again  the  Northern  Uberal 
press  has  invaded  our  state  In  an  attempt  to 
run  our  Uves.  The  NBC  program  on  migrants, 
narrated  by  that  prejudiced  Uberal.  Chet 
Huntley,  who  ccmslders  our  President  'shal- 
low' Is  another  example  of  the  Northern  pow- 
er barons  constant  attack  on  the  conservative 
South." 

"Certainly  Florida  has  a  problem  with  Its 
migrants."  he  said.  "This  vital  labor  force  Is 
accompanied  by  the  same  problems  from 
(U.S.  Sen.  Edmund)  Muskie's  (D-Me.)  Maine 
to  (Sen.  Alan)  Cranston's  (R-Cal.)  Califor- 
nia. 

"For  more  than  20  years  newspapers  of 
Florida  have  documented  the  attendant 
problems  of  housing,  education  and  insecu- 
rity of  migrants.  Over  the  years.  27  separate 
federal  agencies  have  swarmed  over  the  prob- 
lem like  so  many  bureaucratic  bugs — but 
stlU  the  problem  exists,"  he  said. 

Carswell  charged  that  the  show  was  biased 
because  ".  .  .  the  NBC  crew  refused  to  film 
the  Improvements." 

The  TV  show,  as  The  Ledger's  special  re- 
port had  earlier  in  the  week,  featured  several 
Polk  County  migrant  trult  pickers. 

Jackson  Bowers,  one  of  those  featured, 
had  lived  with  his  family  In  Elolse  for  several 
months.  He  quit  school  because  he  felt  he 
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wasnt  nice  other  kids,  because  he  thought 
he  was  a  bum. 

Bow-ers  and  his  family,  along  with  Ernest 
Jarvis,  a  39-year-old  Aubumdale  fruit 
picker  who  looJcs  15  years  older,  were  not  In 
Polk  County  when  attempts  to  locate  them 
for  reaction  to  the  show  were  made  Friday. 

The  Bowers  family  and  Jan'is  were  reported 
in  Michigan,  picking  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Neighbors  said  they  left  several  weeks  ago. 

Benjamin  Parmer,  his  wife  and  Ave  chil- 
dren, however,  did  not  follow  the  stream  this 
year.  They  watched  themselves  on  television 
and  read  about  themselves  In  the  newspaper 
from  their  home  In  Elolse. 

Parmer.  26.  said  Prlday  he  was  "scared" 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

He  said.  "After  the  show  was  over,  I  was 
glad  I  had  told  the  truth,  as  I  have  had  to 
Uve  It.  I  hope  that  people  will  get  the  right 
Ide*  that  there  are  some  of  us  who  can  help 
ourselves  and  others  who  cant. 

"Now  I  am  worried  about  the  big  growers 
and  the  others  In  power  for  fear  they  will  try 
to  harm  me  or  my  family."  Parmer  said. 

John  Ramsom,  a  retired  74-year-old  fnilt 
picker,  said.  "It  was  a  heap  of  a  show.  It 
was  on  the  right  track  to  getting  something 
done.  I  Just  hope  I  live  to  see  It." 

Ramsom  picked  fruit  for  M  years.  He  lives 
m  Aubumdale  and  was  a  neighbor  of  Jarvis' 
on  Hobbs  Lane,  where  a  flve-foot  by  12-foot 
roach-Infested  shack  rents  for  (IS  or  $20  per 
week. 

A  Winter  Haven  woman  who  works  in  the 
Florence  VlUa  section  of  the  city  and  often 
comes  in  contact  with  migrant  workers  said. 
"It  was  a  true  picture  and  no  lies  In  that. 

•But  you  can  And  worse  housing  than  was 
shown  on  television  In  the  PeasvlUe  section 
of  Winter  Haven.  What  I  want  to  know  Is 
what  win  happen  now?"  she  asked. 

There  were  many  people  who  expressed 
shock  over  the  conditions  portrayed.  Some 
wanted  to  know  what  they  could  do  to  help 
the  migrant. 

Mrs.  Jean  Bryson  of  Lakeland  called  The 
Ledger  Thursday. 

She  asked  The  Ledger  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign to  collect  second-hand  clothes  and 
toys  for  the  young  migrant  children  de- 
scribed both  by  the  paper  and  during  the 
NBC  telecast. 

"I  Uve  in  a  nice  home  and  I've  never  been 
hungry.  I  Just  want  to  do  something  to  help. 
I  have  been  making  my  children  read  the 
series  to  see  how  good  off  they  are,"  she  said. 
The  owner  of  a  beauty  shop.  Mrs.  Bryant 
said  Prlday,  "Until  The  Ledger's  stories  and 
the  television  show,  mAny  of  my  customers 
dldnt  even  know  what  Is  was  like  here.  They 
were  shocked  at  some  of  the  conditions  de- 
scribed." 

She  said.  "I  believe  every  bit  of  It.  I  believe 
those  people  are  desperate.  When  I  was 
young  m  Junior  high  school,  some  migrant 
children  were  In  my  classes.  They  came  to 
school  hungry,  without  shoes  in  the  winter — 
things  haven't  changed  at  all." 

The  mother  of  three  children,  she  said 
Jackson  Bowers'  appearance  on  television 
last  night  upset  her. 

"He  semed  to  be  about  the  same  sl2«  as  my 
12-year-old  son.  He  could  have  been  my  lit- 
tle boy.  It  really  tore  me  up."  she  said. 
'<kMrs.  Bryant,  however,  was  not  the  only 
local  resident  concerned  over  what  she  could 
do  to  help  the  county's  26,200  migrant 
workers. 

A  i«gtstered  nurse  and  a  medical  assist- 
ant visited  The  Ledger  offices  Friday  after- 
noon and  said  they  and  a  doctor  they  worked 
for  were  Interested  in  giving  up  their  day 
oQ  to  operate  a  free  clinic  for  migrant  work- 
ers. 

They  said  the  doctor  bad  suggested  the 
project  and  they  were  all  "extremely  enthuy 
slastlc  about  It.''  They  inquired  who  they 
could  contact  to  assist  them  with  making 
the  arrangements. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chuck  Woodscn,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Lakeland  United  Fund,  also  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  the  migrant  worker. 

"I  can't  help  but  feel  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  be  concerned  ...  I  am  one 
of  those  who  was  vaguely  aware  they  were 
here.  Just  as  there  are  other  people  here  at 
the  poverty  level,  but  I  didn't  reikUy  know 
anything  of  their  living  or  working  condi- 
tions. 

"You  are  concerned  about  it.  you  know 
about  It,  but  you  don't  really  address  your- 
self to  it  .  .  ."  he  said. 

Dklktions  Made  m  TV  Show 

New  Tows. — National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany officials,  following  an  angry  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  Coca  Cola  Com- 
pany altered  an  N.B.C.  documentary  on  mi- 
grant farm  workers  before  the  program  was 
broadcast  over  the  N.B.C.  television  network 
Thursday  night. 

Coca  Cola  was  represented  in  the  report  as 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  marginal  con- 
ditions under  which  migrant  citrus  workers 
live  and  labor  In  Florida.  An  addition  and  a 
deletion  in  the  script  of  the  program,  en- 
titled. "Migrant— an  NBC  White  Paper,"  were 
made  late  Thursday  afternoon,  according  to 
its  producer  Martin  Carr. 

Carr  said,  "The  pressure  from  Coke  was 
enormous." 

Reuven  Frank,  president  of  N.B.C.  News, 
said  "There  was  no  pressure.  They  (Coca 
Cola  representatives)  brought  \i8  facts  we  did 
not  have  before.  We  heard  them  out. 

"After  they  left,  we  felt  maybe  we  had 
singled  them  out  for  blame  in  a  situation 
where  so  many  companies  are  Involved.  We 
removed  the  onus  from  them." 

Frank  said  that  "We  made  no  promises"  tp 
the  Coca  Cola  representatives.  He  character- 
ized the  meeting,  which  was  also  attended  by 
Julian  Goodman,  president  of  N.B.C.,  as  "an- 
gry. They  expressed  themselves,"  he  said. 

The  alterations  Involved  two  statements 
made  by  Carr  on  the  program's  track.  At  one 
point  he  is  shown  interviewing  a  woman  who 
lives  In  a  shack  near  a  citrus  grove,  and  the 
woman  asserts  that  the  shack  is  owned  by 
Coca  Cola.  Over  her  voice,  Carr  added  this 
phrase,  "Coca  Cola  is  at  work  on  a  major  plan 
which  it  claims  wUl  correct  the  fallings  it 
has  found  in  Its  citrus  operation." 

At  another  point  in  the  program,  Carr  as- 
serts that  Coca  Cola  and  other  "giants"  of 
the  Florida  citrus  Industry,  "set  the  stand- 
ards for  citrus  workers  in  Florida  together 
with  smaller  growers."  This  was  deleted. 
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INTERN  POSITION  PAPERS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1970 

Mr.  GUBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  3-week 
period  starting  June  22,  I  sponsored  an 
Intern  program  for  outstanding  seniors 
from  public  and  private  high  schools  in 
the  Eighth  District  of  Maryland.  Forty- 
five  students  came  to  Capitol  Hill  every 
day  for  an  intensive  orientation  in 
the  operation  in  Government.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  attendance  at  seminars 
with  leaders  from  all  branches  of 
Government,  the  students  were  priv- 
ileged to  attend  guest  lectures  with  other 
prominent  men  in  Government  among 
whom  were  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Mr.  Gerald  Ford,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Sisk, 
and  Mr.  Udall,  those  distinguished 
Members  of  the  other  body,  Mr.  MA'rniAs 


and  Mr.  Bavh.  former  Supreme  Court 
Jui^^tice  Tom  Claik,  Mr.  James  Farmer, 
Gov.  Nils  Boe,  and  Mr.  George  Schultz. 
Complementing  this  valuable  experience 
w  a.:,  the  time  tne  students  spent  investi- 
gating, in  research  groups,  certain  issues 
pending  before  Congress.  Tlieir  findings 
were  presented  to  me  and  I  would  like  to 
fubmit,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
91st  Congress,  two  of  the:e  outstand- 
ing papers.  The  first  place  paper  is  "A  Re- 
port on  Water  Pollution."  and  the  second 
place  paper  is  "Presidential  Authority  in 
Foreign  Affairs." 

The  papers  follow: 

Report  on  Watek  PotxunoN 
(Prepared  by  Robert  Awkward,  Glenn  Bower, 

Phyllis   Kaplan,   Martha   Reed,   Elizabeth 

Richardson,  and  Miriam  Smallhout)   July 

10, 1970 

Environmental  Pollution  Panel  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Science  Advisory  Committee,  Novem- 
ber 1966:  "Pollution  touches  us  all.  We  are  at 
the  same  time  polluters  and  sufferers  from 
pollution.  Today,  we  are  certain  that  pollu- 
tion adversely  affects  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
In  the  future,  it  may  affect  their  duration." 

PROLOG 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  (1)  to  ex- 
amine the  significance  of  the  problem  of 
water  polluUon,  (2)  to  Identify  the  role  of 
modern  technology  as  the  primary  poUutor. 
(3)  t3  render  the  logic  of  technological  water 
poUution,  (4)  to  analyze  the  inherent  inabil- 
ity of  the  status  quo  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problem  of  water  pollution  in  terms  of 
the  technological  profit  IncenUve,  (5)  to 
determine  the  debllltatlve  effects  of  water 
pollution  on  the  environment,  (6)  to  analyze 
alternative  methods  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol, and  (7)  to  recommend,  on  the  basis  of 
the  previous  investigations,  an  effective  and 
practical  means  of  controlling  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Water  pollution  can  be  defined  as  any 
unfavorable  alteration  of  rivers,  streams, 
estuaries,  lakes,  or  any  other  source  of  water 
which  impairs  the  quality  of  water  for  maxi- 
mum use  In  the  overall  public  interest.  In 
1965.  former  President  L3mdon  B.  Johnson 
Identified  the  bulk  of  pollutants  as  the 
"technological  wastes — the  by-products  of 
growth,  Industry,  agriculture,  and  science." 

These  "technological  wastes"  have  been 
divided  into  eight  categories  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Water  Quality  Ad- 
mlni:;tratlon.  (1)  Oxygen-demanding  wastes 
result  from  domestic  sewage  and  from  In- 
dustrial wastes  of  plant  and  animal  origin 
such  as  food  processing,  paper  mill  produc- 
tion, and  tanning.  (2)  Disease  causing  agents 
consist  of  Infectious  organisms  which  sur- 
face and  ground  water  carry  from  cities,  in- 
stitutions, and  certain  Industries  such  as 
tanning  and  meat  packing.  (3)  Plant  nutri- 
ents, such  as  nitrogen  and  phoephorus, 
which  support  and  stimulate  the  growth  of 
aquatic  life  such  as  algae,  are  other  wastes. 
These  are  exuded  in  large  quantities  from 
sewage,  certain  industrial  wastes,  and  drain- 
age from  fertilized  lands.  (4)  Synthetic-or- 
ganic chemicals  result  from  det.ergents,  or- 
ganic pesticides,  synthetic  Industrial  chemi- 
cals, and  the  wastes  from  their  mantifac- 
ture.  (5)  Inorganic  chemicals  and  mineral 
substances  Including  metal  salts,  acids,  solid 
matter  and  many  other  chemical  compounds 
constitute  a  major  discharge  from  mining 
and  manufacturing  processes,  oil  field  opera- 
tions, agrtculttiral  practices,  and  natural 
sources.  (6)  Sediments,  particles  of  soils, 
sands,  and  minerals,  wash  down  from  pared 
areas  of  communities  and  construction  proj- 
ects. (7)  Radioactive  subsUncee  are  dis- 
charged in  mining  and  processing  of  radio- 
active ores,  the  use  of  refined  radioactive 
materials  in  power  reactors,  from  use  for 
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industrial,  medical,  and  research  purposes, 
and  from  faUout  foUowing  nuclear  weapons 
testing  (8)  Heat  results  from  the  tremen- 
dous volumes  of  water  used  by  power  planU 
and  Industry  from  cooling. 

I.   THE    SIONiriCANCE   OF   THE    PEOBLEM    OF 
W.ATES    POLLUTION 

The  significance  of  the  problem  of  water 
Dollutlon  rests  on  an  assessment  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  a  speculative  analysis  of 
the  probability  of  a  future  crisis  If  more 
stringent  regulations  are  not  imposed. 

The  present  problem  of  water  pollution, 
resulting  primarily  from  the  pouring  oi  fW 
million  pounds  of  solid  wastes  into  United 
States  waterways  each  year,  spurred  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  In  1966.  to  declare  that  "every 
major  river  system  Is  now  polluted." »  Three 
major  facets  of  technology  produce  wastes 
which  contribute  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem.  These  are  urban  population  growth, 
industrial  growth,  and  agricultural  growth. 

In  the  area  of  urban  population  growth 
which  results  in  an  Increase  in  domestic 
wastes,  the  Inadequacy  of  treatment  plants 
and  sewage  systems  is  appaUing.  Ten  percent 
of  municipal  wastes  receive  no  treatment  at 
all-  twenty-two  percent  receive  only  pri- 
mary treatment  which  removes  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  pollutants;  and  thirty-lour 
percent  receive  secondary  treatment  which 
still  does  not  completely  purify  the  water. 
Furthermore,  communities  with  combined 
sewer  svstems.  even  if  treatment  plants  are 
otherwise  adequate.  Incur  serious  over-fiow 
pollution  when  storms  or  heavy  rams  over- 
whelm the  capacity  of  the  treatment  plants. 
These  serious  inadequacies  In  both  quantity 
and  quality  of  domestic  sewage  systems  ac- 
count for  the  three  hundred  percent  increase 
over  the  last  century  in  disposal  of  poorly 
treated  municipal  wastes. 

Industrial  growth  has  resulted  not  only  m 
an  increase  In  waste  tonnage,  but  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  complex  types  of 
wastes.  The  following  chart  demonstrates 
that  most  industrial  wastes  are  not  even 
treated.  Furthermore,  those  which  are  treated 
may  not  necessarily  receive  the  adequate 
quality  of  treatment. 
[Industry  and  percentage  without  treatment] 

Automobile *^ 

Beet  Sugar ® 

Coal   Preparation ^^ 

Corn  and  Wheat  MUling 50 

Distillery  — - ^^ 

Food  Processing ;»' 

Machinery "J 

Meat ^ 

Natural  Gas  Compression o 

Photography "^ 

Poultry  Processing J* 

Pulp  and  Paper 32 

Salt --     ?; 

Soap  and  Detergente ?° 

Sugar  Cane -    ^^ 

Tanning  Leather - - 3? 

Textiles ™ 

Studies  and  surveys  by  the  United  States 
PubUc  Health  Service  recently  indicate  that 
the  amount  of  organic  industrial  wastes, 
treated  and  untreated,  now  going  into  Unit- 
ed SUtes  waterways  is  equivalent  to  raw 
sewage  from  one  hundred  sixty  million  per- 
sons This  height  of  waste  disposal  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  one  thousand  percent 
over  the  last  centiuy. 

Industry  continues  to  produce,  at  an 
astounding  rate,  new  chemical  wastes,  for 
which  treatment  is  unknown.  The  production 
of  these  chenUcal  wastes  increased  forty  per- 
cent between  1947  and  1960.  and  now  ranks 
fourth  in  terms  of  total  assets  and  fifth  in 
terms  of  sales.  Each  year,  increasing  amounts 
of  these  wastes  at  our  water  supply  intakes 
become  more  threatening  because  neither 
sewage  nor  water  treatment  plants  remove 

Footnotes  at  end  of  chapter. 
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them,  thus  aUovrtng  them  to  reach  the  con- 
sumer. ,       .. 

The  significance  of  the  problem  of  radio- 
active wastes  resulting  from  Industry,  Is 
predominantly  speculative.  Data  provided  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  na- 
tional water  quaUty  network  show  radioac- 
Uvlty  In  the  NaUon's  lakes  and  streams  well 
below  the  safe  level  of  concentration.  Yet, 
additional  deposlU  of  this  material  could 
pose  a  future  threat. 

Finally,  In  the  area  of  Industry,  heat  pol- 
lution consUtutes  a  significant  and  damag- 
ing force.  As  cited  previously,  industrial 
growth  has  been  phenomenal.  With  this 
growth,  the  demand  for  water  to  aid  m  the 
cooling  process  has  been  equally  great.  In 
addition  the  demand  for  electric  power,  the 
production  of  which  results  In  tremendous 
thermal  wastes,  will  also  contribute  to  the 
problem  of  heat  pollution  which  presently 
threatens  aquatic  life. 

Pollution  resulting  from  agricultural 
wastes  is  particularly  significant  m  three 
major  areas — chemical  wastes,  animal 
wastes,  and  sediment  and  silt. 

The  use  of  chemicals  in  agriculture  has 
crescendoed  to  the  point  of  virtual  universal- 
ity. In  1943,  only  one  synthetic  organic  in- 
secticide was  on  the  market,  and  its  use 
was  strictly  Umited.  Today,  more  than  two 
hundred  chemicals,  avaUable  in  thousands 
of  different  formulations,  are  used  by  most 
crop  growers.  Most  of  these  run  directly 
off  into  the  water.  In  addition,  "producUon 
of  synthetic  pesticides  and  other  agriculttiral 
chemicals  amounted  to  nearly  seven  him- 
dred  million  pounds  and  most  of  this  pro- 
duction was  used  by  United  States  farmers. 
SyntheUc  fertilizers  reached  a  production 
point  of  4,430,000  tons  in  1960.  UqiUd  fer- 
Ullzers  amount  to  710.000  tons  in  1964-1965. 
Lime,  another  agricultural  chemical,  is  esti- 
mated to  average  about  20  to  26  million 
tons  annuaUy."  '  Stream  pollution  from  agri- 
cultural fertUlzers  Is  becoming  a  problem  of 
national  significance.  River  pollution,  also 
significant,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
"DDT  has  been  found  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  the 
Detroit  River,  the  Mississippi  at  Quincy.  ni.. 
and  at  New  Orleans,  In  the  Missoiul  River 
at  Kansas  City,  and  in  the  Coltunbia  at 
Bonneville  Dam."  ♦  Pesticides  also  constitute 
a  significant  pollution  problem.  "Over  46,000 
pesticide  formulations  are  registered  for  sale 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture." » 

Growth  in  agriculture  has  resulted  in  a 
proportional  Increase  in  farm  animals  and 
the  concommltant  wastes.  The  problem  is 
particularly  acute  in  concentrated  areas  of 
animal  growing,  where  direct  poUutlon  re- 
sults to  streams,  as  well  as  indirect  poUu- 
tlon in  the  form  of  surface  runoff  and  un- 
derground seepage. 

Sediment  and  sUt  are  the  final  two  signifi- 
cant forms  of  poUutlon  restating  from  agrt- 
culttire.  Sediment,  produced  by  eroelon,  is 
the  most  extensive  poUuUnt  of  surface  wa- 
ters. Suspended  solids  loadings  reaching  wa- 
ters are  at  least  seven  hundred  times  the 
loadings  from  sewage  discharge.  SUt,  the  in- 
organic solids  transported  by  a  stream  either 
in  suspension,  in  the  cturent,  or  moving 
along  the  stream  bed,  is  a  major  deterrent 
to  the  most  effective  development  of  the 
water  resotirces  In  the  United  States. 

All  three  major  areas  of  technological 
growth — urban  population  growth,  industrial 
growth,  and  agricultural  growth— result  in 
slgiilficant  land  drainage  pollution  prob- 
lems. "Each  year  additional  mlUlons  of 
acres  of  land  are  withdrawn  for  use  for 
streets,  highways,  airports,  housing,  and 
runoff  is  nearly  100%,  and  all  Is  accumulated 
deposits,  oils,  organic  matter,  trash,  soil,  in- 
dustrial dusts,  insecticides,  and  pesticides."  • 
In  concltision,  technological  growth  in 
the  areas  of  urban  population  growth.  Indus- 
trial growth,  and  agricultural  growth,  has 
produced  a  devastating  swelling  in  both  the 
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scope  and  depth  of  previously  existing  water 
pollution  problems. 

The  physical  manifestations  of  this  en- 
vironmental atrocity  are  stupendous.  J.  I. 
Bregman  and  Sergei  Lenormand  considered 
this  area  and  concluded  that,  "One  of  the 
visible  signs  of  an  aging  lake  is  an  over- 
growth of  weeds  and  algae,  forming  green 
scum  which  turns  crystal  waters  into  pe* 
soup.    Slimy,    stinking    masses    pile   up    on 
beaches,  clog  water  treatment  filters,  and  de- 
stroy aqtiatlc  life.  When  teamed  with  indus- 
trial wastes  and  raw  municipal  sewage  they 
are   a   hazard   to   health.    For   this   reason, 
beaches  In  New  York.  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  have  been  closed.  .  .  .  Lake  Erie, 
the  shallowest  and  most  polluted  of  the  five 
Great  Lakes,  is  already,  in  an  aquatic  coma. 
To  live  along  its  shores  is  to  know  the  stink 
of  slime,  dead  fish,  hviman  excrement — the 
smeU    of    death.  .  .  .  The    major    contribu- 
tion to  this  enormotis  contamination  is  made 
by  Industry  pouring  wastes  into  every  ma- 
jor stream  emptying  Into  Lake  Erie  .         De- 
troit alone  pours  1.6  bUUon  gallons  of  wastes 
and  sewage  into  its  waterway  each  day.  The 
bacterial  count  in  the  Cuyahoga,  which  fiows 
through  Akron  and  Cleveland  for  a  double 
dosage  of  industrial  garbage,  has  been  meas- 
ured at  a  rate  four  times  the  level  expected 
in  a  stream  of  raw  sewage.  The  stream  Is  so 
clogged    with    debris,    oU,    and    flammable 
chemicals  that  Its  waters  have  been  labeUed 
as  a  fire  hazard!  Mayor  Chester  Kowal,  on  a 
cruise  up  the  Buffalo  River,  said,  "The  stink 
was  overpowering,  unbelievable,  and  disgtist- 
Ing."  •  Thus,  the  technical  measurement  of 
gallons  and  tons  becomes  the  physical  real- 
ity of  sludge  and  gunk. 

The  probability  of  a  future  water  poUutlon 
crisis  If  more  stringent  regulations  are  not 
Imposed  Is  based  on  the  causal  link  between 
growth  and  waste  Increase. 

J.  I.  Bregman  and  Sergei  Lenormand,  au- 
thorities on  poUutlon,  Indicated  that,  "In 
Isolation,  the  relatively  novel,  lethal  sources 
of  contamination  would  rarely  cause  a  pub- 
Uc  hazard.  The  character  of  .  .  .  water  con- 
tamination, however,  has  been  radically  al- 
tered by  the  enormous  rate  of  urbanization. 
Industrialization,  and  transportation.  When 
concentrated  in  a  regional  airshed  or  water- 
way. Its  magnitude — a  consequence  of  gar- 
gantuan material  demands  and  a  collosal  Ir- 
responslbUlty  of  our  vital  resources— can  be 
catastrophic."'  Thtis,  the  link  between 
growth  and  pollution  assures  future  devasU- 
tion  in  terms  of  present  controls. 

Specific  speculative  analysis  Indicates  that 
in  aU  areas  of  technological  growth — urban 
population  growth,  industrial  growth,  and 
agricultural  growth — vrastes  wlU  proportion- 
ately Increase  with  the  rate  of  expansion. 

Municipal  wastes,  resulting  from  urban 
population  growth,  will.  In  increased  volumes, 
be  dumped  Into  the  nations  waterways  In  the 
future.  "If  we  do  not  accelerate  our  present 
rate  of  municipal  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion, given  the  projected  urban  growth  for 
1980,  the  municipal  sewage  discharge  in  that 
year  will  be  eqtilvalent  to  the  untreated  waste 
produced  by  a  population  of  114  million. » 

An  overwhelming  increase  In  industrial 
wastes  will  also  characterize  the  next  decade. 
In  the  area,  of  organic  industrial  wastes,  "By 
1975,  Indusixy  is  expected  to  double  the  pro- 
ducUon attained  In  1960.  This  wotUd  Indi- 
cate a  possible  doubling  of  present  organic 
wastes  by  1980."  Wastes  from  new  chemicals 
wUl  Increase  as  the  production  and  demand 
for  them  goes  up.  "1963  sales  are  expected  to 
double  by  1976."  "  Thermal  pollution.  If  un- 
checked, will  proportionately  Increase  with 
the  growth  of  Industry.  The  need  for  water 
to  aid  In  the  cooling  process  and  to  provide 
electric  power  wlU  result  In  phenomenal  us- 
ages of  water.  "Unless  controls  are  effected, 
this  coiUd  fnean  an  increase  In  heat  poUu- 
tion of  more  than  100*  In  the  next  ten 
years."  " 
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In  the  area  of  agrlcvUtural  wastes,  the  use 
of  chemicals  and  an  Increase  In  wUmal  wastw 
wlU  result  In  significant  pollution  over  the 
Text  two  decadel.  In  the  March  1961 'ss^«  f* 
•Chemical  and  Engineering  News,  a  ten-f^d 
increase  In  pesticide  output  was  projected  for 
the  next  twenty  years.  Furthermore  "The  use 
of  agricultural  fertlUzers  wUl  undoubtedly 
contmue  Its  growth  as  new  lands  are  put 
into  use  and  as  more  Intensive  farming  prac- 
tices become  profitable."  »  In  addition,  anl- 
mal  raising  must  necessarily  Increase  with  a 
Krowlng  population  which  demands  meat, 
^us.  feedlot  wastes  wUl  also  Increase. 

Finally  silt  and  sediment,  which  charac- 
terize all  three  types  of  technological  water 
poUutlon,  -can  be  expected  to  increase  at  a 
Vwry  substanUal  rate  on  the  basis  of  projected 
Industrial  growth  and  power  demands.    '• 

In  inclusion,  the  present  level  of  techno- 
logical water  pollution  U  already  debUltat- 
IM  but  a  devastating  Increase  Is  assured  If 
more  stringent  regulations  are  not  Imposed. 
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n.  THE  DIVERSrrT.  SIGNIFICANCE.  AND  COMPLEX- 

rrr  of  indostriai,  wastes 
Introduction 

The  tremendous  volume  of  domestic  sew- 
age does  not  constitute  as  much  of  a  threat 
as  Industrial  wastes  ijecause  Its  qualities  are 
basically  uniform,  and  the  method  of  solu- 
Uon.  although  not  universally  implemented 
has  been  established.  ContrasUy.  Industrial 
pollutAnts  are  diverse  In  both  physical  char- 
acteristics and  origin.  Thus,  control  of  these 
wastes  necessarily  requires  numerous  spe- 
cific measures  designed  to  deal  with  the 
unique  wastes.  In  recognition  of  this  com- 
plexity, the  follovrtng  section  is  Intended  to 
analyze  the  characteristics  and  origins  of 
these  wastes  and  establish  their  significance. 

Industry  is  the  greater  user  of  water.  It 
currently  uses  160  bUllon  gallons  of  water 
a  day  in  its  production  processes,  including 
the  generation  of  electric  power  by  streams. 
Twenty  years  from  now  Industry  will  be 
demanding  close  to  400  bUlion  gallons  of 
water  a  dav.  It  takes  770  gallons  of  water 
per  day  to  refine  a  barrel  of  petroleum.  200.- 
000  gallons  to  make  a  ton  of  viscose  rayon, 
and  600.000  gallons  to  make  a  ton  of  syn- 
thetic rubber.  The  polluting  capability  of 
industry  has  reached  astounding  proportions 
and  continues  to  grow. 

The  pollution  problem  Is  actually  as  old 
as  civilization— even  cave  man  dumped  his 
wastes  into  streams.  The  Industrial  revolu- 
tion greatly  increased  man's  abUlty  to  con- 
taminate his  environment.  Industrialization 
helped  to  alleviate  conditions  of  poverty  and 
starvation,  but  lowered  the  quality  of  water 
resources.  As  Industry's  poUution  capabili- 
ties increased,  nature's  compensating  proc- 
ess was  often  overwhelmed.  Industrialization 
not  orUy  contaminated  water,  but  prevented 
other  than  man-made  methods  of  restora- 

In  an  average  year  industry's  water  Intake 
is  20 '7  of  that  of  all  soclerty.  After  this  water 
Is  used  for  Industrial  purposes,  some  is  re- 
turned  to   our   streams  and   rivers   without 
adequate    treatment.    Further,    water    con- 
tamination    results     from     Industry's     dis- 
charge of  certain  damaging  chemicals.  In- 
cluding many  compounds  whose  effects  are 
unknown.  Other  causes  of  industrial  pollu- 
tion are  the  addition  to  water  of  oUs.  phenols 
which  bring  taste  and  odor  problems,  phos- 
phorous or  nitrogen  which  over  enriches  the 
waters,  and   dissolved   solids.  Power   plants 
add  heat  to  streams,  damaging  aquatic  Ufe 
and  promoting  the  growth  of  algae.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  approximate  magnitude  of  in- 
dustry's  contribuUon   to   pollution   is   that 
the  nation's  businesses  would  have  to  spend 
32  billion  dollars  by  the  year  2000  to  ade- 
quately Improve  ite  water  conservation  effort. 
The  pulp  and  paper  Industry 
No.  Industry  has  had  more  trouble  because 
of  river  pollution  than  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  United  States  production  of  paper 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. Some  pulp  and  paper  producers  have 
taken  steps  to  make  their  output  harmless, 
but  others  have  continued  to  fight  the  issue, 
refusing  to  invest  in  processes  which  would 
cut   down   their   pollution.   Some   producers 
have  even  threatened  to  xlose  down  their 
factories  if  the  state  requires  them  to  Install 
systems  to  recover  most  of  their  waste  ma- 
terial. 

Two  natural  resources  are  used  by  the  pulp 
and  paper  Industry:  trees  and  clean  water. 
As  the  bark  is  removed  from  pulp  wood.  It 
Is  washed  free  of  bark  residue  and  any  dirt 
that  might  have  been  picked  up.  Next  comes 
the  pulping  action,  in  which  the  Ugnin  that 
binds  the  fibers  together  Is  removed  by  di- 
gesters. From  25%  to  55%  of  the  wood  is  dis- 
solved during  the  pulping  action.  The  dis- 
solved    organic     material     is    removed    by 
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counter  current  washing.  The  pulp  Is  diluted 
to  about  V2  %  solids  and  formed  into  a  con- 
tinuous web  of  paper  on  a  wire  belt.  Most  of 
the  water  is  drained. 

There  are  two  major  pulping  processes: 
the  kraft  process  and  the  sulfite  process.  The 
kraft  process  uses  sodium  hydroxide  and 
sodium  sulfied.  Because  these  chemicals  can 
be  regenerated  for  reuse,  the  pollution  Is  not 
too  great.  But  the  process  Is  sUll  deleterious 
to  the  water,  because  of  the  great  oxygen 
demand  It  causes.  In  the  sulfite  process,  Ug- 
nin Is  dissolved  by  the  action  of  calcium  bl- 
sulfate  and  sulfurous  acid.  There  is  no  eco- 
nomical way  to  recover  these  chemicals.  Used 
sulfite  liquor  Is  dumped  into  the  streams. 
This  sulfite  Uquor.  which  is  used  cooking 
liquor  containing  non-fibrous  material  re- 
moved from  wood  during  pulping,  causes  the 
Industry's  worst  pollution  problem.  It  can 
be  broken  down  by  bacteria,  but  this  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  oxygen.  Because  of 
this,  fish  and  other  marine  life  suffocate  and 

die. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  done 
harm  to  many  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Colum- 
bia River  has  chronic  sulfite  liquor  pollution. 
The  Androscoggin  River  in  Maine  Is  one  of 
the  worst  polluted  In  the  country  because  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  Industry.  Years  ago  a 
dam  was  built  which  trapped  behind  It  the 
effluent  from  many  paper  mills.  Even  If  there 
were  no  new  pollution,  this  trapped  pollu- 
tion would  make  fish  life  impossible  for 
many  years,  perhaps  forever.  The  fishing  in- 
dustry in  the  Puget  Sound  in  Washington  Is 
also  being  destroyed.  Only  seven  mills  create 
210  million  gallons  of  discharge  a  day.  The 
poUution  in  this  case  is  Uquor  pollution.  A 
problem  also  exists  at  Lake  Champlain.  The 
International  Paper  Company  plant  on  the 
lake  discharges,  according  to  the  official  com- 
plaint of  Vermont  residents,  "a  whole  river 
of  filthy  liquid  and  scum  and  foam  dally 
into  the  lake  which  Is  nauseating  In  both 
sight  and  smell." ' 

Although    the    problem    remains    severe, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion. Some  producers  of  pulp  and  paper  have 
organized  a  National  Council  for  Stream  Im- 
provement,   which    conducts    research.    The 
council  states  that  the  average  pollution  per 
ton  of  paper  has  been  reduced  by  65%  In 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  three-fourths 
of  Its  members  have  Installed  water  treat- 
ment facilities.  This  has  been  brought  about 
bv  (1)  a  shift  m  the  type  of  pxilplng  proc- 
ess   (mainly   a   shift  to   the   Kraft   process 
from  the  sulfite  process),   (2)   a  major  pro- 
gram of  water  reuse,  and  (3)  the  application 
of  a  variety  of  treatment  processes. 
The  textile  Industry 
The  wastes  produced  by   the  textile   In- 
dustry are  similar  in  a  broad  sense  to  those 
produced  by  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry. 
The  processes  of  bleaching  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
and  Jute  produce  a  filthy  waste  containing 
fatty  and  oily  crud  washed  from  the  raw 
fabric.  Wool  washings  make  a  polluting  waste 
consisting  of  an  emulsion  of  dirt  and  bacteria 
in  water,  with  soap  and  complex  proteins  as 
emulslflers. 

Most  of  the  textile  Industries  are  located 
In  the  South,  which  puts  a  great  load  on  the 
southern  rivers.  One  textile  mUl  on  the  Chat- 
tooga River  m  Georgia  pours  Into  It  wastes 
equivalent  in  BOD  (biological  oxygen  de- 
mand) to  the  sewage  of  110.000  people. 
The  detergent  industry 
Of  all  the  kinds  of  pollution,  none  has 
caused  so  much  fuss  as  synthetic  detergents. 
The  age  of  synthetic  detergents  began  In  the 
1940's.  By  1962,  the  essential  ingredient,  alkyl 
benzene  sulfonate  (ABS)  was  reaching  the 
home  market  in  the  U.S.  at  the  rate  of  over 
Vi  billion  pounds  per  year.  A  total  of  four 
billion  pounds  of  packaged  detergent  powder 
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or  liquid  was  being  produced  a  year.  These 
products  Include  phosphates,  extenders,  and 
other  biologically  inert  material. 

Organic  wastes  are  usually  decomposed  by 
bacteria.  However,  ABS  resists  the  attack  of 
such  bacteria.  Besides  resisting  bacteria,  ABS 
and  most  other  detergents  can  also  pass 
through  fine  filters.  In  1966,  industry  (by 
somewhat  costlv  processes)  learned  to  pro- 
duce alkyl  benzene  sulfonates  which  are 
much  more  readily  attacked  by  aerobic 
(working  l;i  the  presence  of  air)  bacteria. 
The  new  material  U  called  LAS.  or  linear 
alkyl  sulfonate.  The  detergent  industry  prom- 
ised a  full  switch  to  LAS  by  1965.  The  prom- 
ise hasn't  been  kept  because  LAS  Is  only 
more  readily  attacked  by  bacteria  in  the  pre- 
sence of  air  and  Isn't  affected  In  water.  It  has 
also  been  proved  less  effective  In  keeping 
clothes  white. 

Some  effects  of  detergent  pollution  are  that 
(1)  ABS  in  sewage  disturbs  the  operation  of 
of  mechanically  equipped  purification  sys- 
terns  and  septic  tanks;  (2)  sometimes  deter- 
gents interfere  with  navigation— when  foam 
billows  over  a  whole  river;  (3)  billowing 
foam  prevents  enjoyment  of  water  sports  and 
rescues  of  drowning  persons;  and  (4)  deter- 
gents in  water  have  a  slight  toxicity  which 
is    harmful    to   fish    and   to    distasteful    to 

humans.  , 

Congressman  Reuss  of  MUwaukee.  Wiscon- 
sin, summed  it  up  In  1963:  "Is  there  any 
harm  In  the  presence  of  ABS-based  deter- 
gents In  our  water?  The  answer  unfortu- 
nately Is  yes.  plenty.  First,  they  cause  foam 
In  drinking  water.  Secondly,  detergent  pol- 
lution interferes  with  treatment  of  sewage 
and  adds  considerably  to  the  costs  of  sew- 
age sTOtems.  Thirdly,  detergent  pollution 
represents  an  unnecessary  hazard  to  human 
health." ' 

The  Chemical  Industry 

The  chemical  industry  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing large  industry  In  the  United  States  to- 
day. Chemical  waste  products  cannot  be 
classified  as  neatly  as  the  wastes  of  most 
other  Industries.  Nature  often  has  no  way 
of  absorbing  them  or  breaking  them  down. 
Often  they  are  burled  thousands  of  feet 
below  ground,  where  they  cant  contaminate 
the  ground  water.  Basic  commercial  chemi- 
cals are  usuaUy  reactive  chemically,  physl- 
caUy.  or  biologically.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  subject  to  oxidation,  which  Is  the  com- 
mon mode  of  removal  from  the  water  en- 
vironment. The  may  be  colorless,  odorless, 
toxic,  or  nutritional.  They  may  represent 
BOD,  cause  foaming,  Impair  drinking  water 
quality,  have  unfavorable  osmotic  effects, 
and  interfere  with  ultraviolet  light  trans- 
mission. The  chemical  industry's  products 
number  about  10,000.  The  problem  is  very 
complex. 

The  activity  of  the  chemical  Industry  Is 
centered  on  the  Kanqwha  River  around 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  The  river  Is  too 
polluted  to  be  used  for  recreation.  However 
the  du  Pont  Corporation,  which  makes  more 
chemical  products  than  anyone  else,  has 
begun  to  spend  real  money  on  pollution 
control.  Along  with  nine  other  Industrial 
firms  on  the  Kanqwha  River,  it  engaged  In 
an  abatement  program  that  has  reduced 
poUution  even  more  than  the  authorities 
required.  This  operation  cost  the  corpora- 
tion one  mUUon  doUars. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 
Four  main  pollution  problem/  are  caused 
by  the  Iron  and  steel  industry:    (1)   settle- 
able  solids  which  Interfere  with  navigation; 

(2)  large  quantities  of  coke  plant  phenols; 

(3)  acid  and  oil  discharges;  and  (4)  trace 
components  such  as  ammonia,  copper,  zinc, 
and  boren  cyanide. 

One  main  source  of  pollution  by  the  In- 
dustry is  the  coke  plants.  In  the  coking  of 

'  Wright.  Jim;  The  Coming  Water  Famine; 
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coal  to  produce  blast  furnace  fuel,  the  water 
present  in  the  coal  Is  evaporated  Into  the  gas 
stream.  As  the  gas  Is  cooled,  the  water  con- 
denses along  with  the  tar  vapors.  The  water 
that  Is  left  Is  contaminated  with  phenol, 
ammonia,  chlorides  and  other  constituents 

of  the  gas.  ^     ^,    .. 

Another  source  of  poUution  is  the  blast 
furnace  and  sintering  plants  involved  In 
steelmaklng.  The  potential  water  pollution 
problems  from  these,  ironically,  result  from 
efforts  to  control  air  pollution. 

A  third  source  of  pollution  is  the  rolling 
mills  When  steel  U  hot  rolled,  water  Is  used 
for  cooUng  the  rolls  and  for  the  high  pres- 
sure stays  that  blast  scale  off  the  hot  steel. 
Scale  is  carried  Into  the  waste  water.  In 
cold  rolling,  water  soluble  oils  feed  the  steel 
being  rolled.  These  solutions  enter  the  waste 
system.  .  ,  „ 

A  fourth  source  of  pollution  is  the  pickling 
process.  The  surface  of  a  steel  sheet  Is  fre- 
quently cleansed  by  acid.  When  sulfuric 
acid  is  used,  ferrous  sulfate  Is  produced, 
which  Is  hard  to  regenerate.  When  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  used,  ferrous  chloride  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  easier  to  regenerate. 

A  final  major  source  of  poUution  is  ther- 
mal poUution.  Water  is  used  for  cool- 
ing in  manv  places  in  a  steel  plant.  It  doesnt 
become  contaminated  by  chemicals  but  it 
does  cause  a  difficulty  when  the  hot  water 
U  returned  to  the  receiving  waters.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  recycle  vrater  in  receiving  towers 
but  this  Is  expensive. 

Steel  companies  have  done  extensive  harm 
to  rivers  and  tend  to  be  the  least  coopera- 
tive in  controlling  pollution.  The  Mahoning 
River  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  was  pol- 
luted by  lime,  acid,  oU  and  grease  discharged 
from  steel  plants.  It  can  no  longer  be  used 
by  other  Industries.  The  steel  mlUs  on  the 
Mahoning  are  outmoded.  Three  of  the  mUls 
refused  to  give  federal  agents  any  Informa- 
tion about  their  production.  A  congressman 
representing  the  district  said,  "The  Mahon- 
ing Is  an  Industrial  river.  It  Is  for  people, 
not  for  fish." '  Although  the  mills  deny  any 
wrongdoing,  they  are  now  beginning  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  the  chemicals  and  minerals 
they  put  into  the  river.  „  „   „*     , 

Three  Indiana  Steel  companies— U.S.  Steei 
In  Gary.  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube,  and 
Inland  Steel  in  East  Chlcagcn-are  considered 
chief  polluters  of  the  Calumet  River  and  the 
adjacent  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Acme 
Steel  Company  discharges  raw  sewage  and 
unneutrallzed  steel-plcklng  Uquor  Into  the 
Uttle  Calumet  River.  Pollution  by  Steel  Com- 
panies has  affected  the  whole  Chicago  area. 
This  may  be  permanent  since  the  water  In  a 
lake  such  as  Lake  Michigan  doesn't  move  as 
in  a  river,  and  wastes  cannot  disperse  or  sUp 
away. 


The  Coal  Mining  Industry 

The  coal  fields  in  the  Appalachian  area  and 
the  Midwest  use  two  types  of  mining:  s\ir- 
face-strlp  mining,  and  deep  mining. 

The  first  step  in  the  processing  of  raw  coal 
is  the  preparation  plant  (washing)  where 
heavy  reck  and  impurities  are  removed.  These 
impurities  are  trucked,  conveyed,  or  pumped 
Into  "refuse"  pits.  There  Is  no  problem  in  the 
Midwest,  but  in  Appalachla  the  refuse  Is  dis- 
posed of  in  nearby  valleys.  Hundreds  of  refuse 
piles — active  and  abandoned — are  in  exist- 
ence. 

As  with  surface  mining,  water  run  off  from 
the  watershed  above  the  disposal  area  may 
flow  through  and  over  the  piles,  carrying  fine 
solids  into  the  streams.  Diversion  ditches  help 
as  do  emergency  settling  ponds  which  are 
frequently  constructed  in  the  valley  below. 
However,  heavy  rainfall  and  cloud  bursts 
sometimes  create  situations  which  are  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  control. 

When  man  began  mining  coal  he  exposed 
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preat  quantities  of  pyrlte  to  air  and  water 
Through  200  years  of  industrial  growth,  acid 
mine  drainage  has  intensified  and  its  toxic 
toU  of  water  quaUty  and  aquatic  life  has  In- 
creased. This  pollution  falls  Into  three  areas: 

(1)  that   originating  from   surface   nilning; 

(2)  that  from  refuse  or  gob  piles;  and  (3) 
that  from  deep  mining  drainage. 

(1)  There  are  "rider  coal"  seams  between 
commercially  Important  seams  and  the  sxir- 
face  This  coal  becomes  mixed  with  pyrite 
and  will  give  rUe  to  an  acid  unless  properly 
covered  during  the  process  of  reclamation. 

(2)  Refuse  pUes  usually  contain  substan- 
tial amounts  of  pyrite.  Here  the  problem  can 
be  minimized  by  diversion  ditches  whlchcar- 
rv  surface  runoff  away  from  the  pile.  Thus, 
the  ease  of  diversion  depends  on  the  terrain. 
Although  this  type  of  drainage  isn't  a  prob- 
lem  in  Appalachla.  it  Is  a  problem  in  the  Mid- 
west where  the  piles  are  smaller  but  cover 
greater  area.  „   ,  ^ 

(3)  In  Pennsylvania  alone  there  are  1.4 
billion  gallons  of  acid  mine  drainage  per  day. 
Out  of  this  900  million  gallons  are  due  to 
abandoned  mines;  500  million  gallons  aredue 
to  active  operations.  Other  states  hit  hardest 
by  acid  coal  mines  are:  Maryland.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Ohio.  Indiana,  IlUnols,  Kentucky,  and 

Tennessee.  j     ,   _ 

The  estimated  number  of  abandoned  mines 
in  the  eight  critical  states  is  about  20.000. 

To  treat  the  water,  lime  can  be  added  to 
neutralize  and  precipitate  the  Iron. 
The  Oil  Industry 
Water  conservation  Is  Important  in  the 
oil  business  becaxose  aU  oil  fields  produce 
formation  water.  "oU  field  brine."  OU  pro- 
ducers have  to  dispose  of  formation  water. 
If  discharged  Into  streams,  there  would  be 
damage  to  vegetation.  fl*h,  and  wildlife. 

There  have  been  three  methods  of  dls- 
posal:  buUd  "holding  pits"  which  release 
brine  during  maximum  river  flow  or  m^- 
mum  dilution,  evaporation  pits  In  which  the 
water  evaporates  leaving  the  salt  behind,  re- 
turning brine  from  where  It  came,  tl^e  de- 
velopment of  the  second  recovery  method. 

The  first  was  not  a  good  solution  and  the 
second  was  also  not  good  before  the  develop- 
ment of  linings  of  evaporation  pits.  There 
would  be  seepage  Into  fresh  water  tables 
without  a  line.  The  third  adequately  disposes 
of  90%  of  the  brine  water  and  accounts  for 
one-third  of  all  domestic  oil  production. 

Oil  spills  occur  most  frequenUy  during 
transport  and  drilling.  Thus,  major  oU  ship- 
pers of  the  world  have  signed  an  agreement 
prohibiting  their  tankers  from  discharging 
near  shores.  OU  spills  at  marine  oU  termi- 
nals are  a  troublesome  kind  of  poUution  prob- 
lem and  call  for  better  programs  and  emer- 
eency  clean  up  procedures.  At  many  ports, 
language  barriers  make  it  dUBcult  to  press 
sli^le  importance  of  loading  and  pumping 
operations. 

Pneumatic  booms  are  being  tried  out  at 
ports.  There  are  problems,  though— the  tre- 
mendous size,  the  fact  that  they're  not  effi- 
cient in  choppy  waters,  and  the  problem  of 
ownership  and  maintenance. 

Emulslflers  have  been  used,  but  they  don  t 
eet  rid  of  oU.  They  merely  disperse  It  ajid 
cause  It  to  sink.  This  eliminates  oU  sUcks  but 
not  poUution. 

Thus,  industries  discharge  the  largest  vol- 
ume  and  most  toxic  of  poUutants.  Industrial 
waste  discharges  are  the  source  of  an  enor- 
mous variety  of  materials  found  In  our  water. 
Major  water-using  Industi-ies  are  believed  to 
discharge  about  three  times  the  amount  of 
each  class  of  waste  as  U  discharged  by  all  the 
sewered  persons  in  the  United  States.  "The 
increase  in  production  and  use  of  complex 
chemical  and  Industrial  materials  have 
greatly  Increased  the  danger  of  adding  harm- 
ful wastes  to  the  environment. 


•  Brlggs,  Peter;   Water,  the  Vital  Essence: 
Harper  and  Row;  New  York;  1967;  p.  149. 
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in.  THE  LOGIC  or  TECHNOLOCICAL  WATBB 

poiAtrnoN 
In  order  to  yield  a  profit.  Industry  iises  the 
least  expensive  method.  A  great  many  times 
It  Is  less  expensive  to  pay  a  fine  and  continue 
polluting  than  to  provide  preventaUve  de- 
vices to  control  pollution.  The  laxness  of 
stat«  standards  for  water  quaUty  given  In- 
dustries the  upper  hand  because  they  can 
threaten  to  move  to  where  requirements  are 
not  as  stringent.  An  example  Is  a  southern 
state  where  one  can  dump  anything  short  of 
straight  cvanlde  Into  a  stream. 

The  polluting  Industries  are  located  near 
water  for  three  very  good  reasons:  the  man- 
ufacturing plants  use  a  great  deal  of  water 
In  their  processes,  they  must  have  a  place 
to  dispose  of  the  very  large  percenUge  of 
dirty  water  that  Isn't  consumed  In  their  proc- 
esses, and  they  can  often  save  money  by  de- 
livering their  "products  by  barge  rather  than 
railroad  or  truck. 

It  Is  the  general  belief  of  Industry  that  "to 
completely  solve  the  problems  Involved, 
though  It  were  technically  feasible  at  this 
time,  would  probably  so  Increase  the  cost  of 
Industrial  operaUons  as  to  endanger  our  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  world  markets." ' 

The  American  Steel  industry  In  the  valley 
of  the  Mahoning  River  Is  dependent  on  that 
river.  (It  Is  used  to  cool  molten  steel.)  When 
the  Public  Health  Service  said  that  this  In- 
dustry was  polluting  the  waters,  the  steel 
industry  disputed  the  point  and  added  that 
if  they  are  forced  to  make  costly  changes  in 
their  mode  of  operation,  they  well  be  forced 
to  closedown. 

The  rtver  was  described  by  the  Public 
Health  Service:  "Oil  and  grease  coats  Its 
surface  and  discolor  Its  banks,  suspended 
solids  destroy  Its  clarity,  sludge  covers  Its 
beds,  and  oil  clings  to  tree  limbs  and 
bushes."  There  are  no  fish  and  no  other 
forma  of  marine  life.  Acid,  lime,  oil,  and 
grease  forced  the  abandonment  of  water  for 
municipal  use.  also  hindering  use  by  other 
Industries  and  destroying  poeslble  recreation 
areas.  Thus,  the  steel  Industry  makes  a  pro- 
fit by  destroying  a  river  that  belongs  to  all 
people. 

It  would  appear  that  Industry  ought  to 
accept  the  cost  of  necessary  treatment  of 
water.  In  some  cases  the  recovery  of  valu- 
able materials  may  repay  the  costs  of  the 
treatment,  but  one  must  not  Ignore  that 
today  there  are  some  effluents  that  are  dif- 
ficult to  treat  In  an  adequate  manner  with- 
out great  costs.  Some  companies  claim  that 
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the  costs  of  research  and  sulUble  treat- 
ment plants  that  are  necessary  are  beyond 
their  means. 

This  may  have  been  the  case  in  past 
years  but  a  study  of  the  accounts  of  some 
of  the  Industrial  companies  and  the 
dividends  they  have  found  It  possible  to  de- 
clare m  recent  years,  will  show  that  today 
there  are  "substantial  margins  of  profit"  In 
many  industries  and  that  additional  cost 
would  well  be  carried.  It  has  been  stated 
by  one  authority  that  the  capital  cost  of  an 
efficient  treatment  plant  for  a  chemical 
company  Is  normally  between  3%  and  6« 
of  the  capital  cost  of  the  factory. 

"To  confess  that  American  plants  cannot 
do  as  weU— that  they  would  go  broke  in 
trying  to  do  as  well  (as  the  Ruhn  Associa- 
tion)—Is  inadmissible.  Nevertheless,  our  m- 
dustries  have  had  their  ways  so  long  with 
most  of  the  states  and  with  local  authorities 
that  they  are  not  about  to  give  up  their 
profitable  superstition  about  rivers  and 
lakes  with  rubbery  assimilating  capablUtles. 
The  common  experience  still  Is  that  when 
there  Is  a  conflict  between  recreational, 
agricultural  and  aesthetic  use  of  water  and 
industrial  application,  the  latter  wins  out 
every  time." ' 
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IV.  THB  INHXaENT  INABILrTT  OF  THB  STATUS  QUO 
TO  DEAL  EITECnVlXY  WITH  THB  PROBLEM  OF 
WATEB    POLLXmON 

Secretary  Rlblcoff  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1961:  "We 
have  hardly  been  able  to  hold  our  own 
against  the  runnmg  tide  of  pollution.  Our 
efforts  to  control  pollution  must  be  geared  to 
the  speed  of  the  forces  which  produce  It^a 
swiftly  growing  population  and  an  expand- 
mg  tirban.  Industrial  society."  ^ 

The  government  attempts  to  control  water 
pollution,  but  the  devastation  continues.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  water  control  agencies 
and  their  respective  efforts  reveals  an  m- 
herent  InabUlty  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem.  Throughout  United  States  hUtory. 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President  have 
made  rather  weak  attempts  to  control  pollu- 
tion. 

The  House  of  Representatives  works 
through  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Water  Pollution.  In  ad- 
dition the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  deals  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

The  Senate  maintains  a  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  deals,  as  doe* 
the  House  Conunlttee.  with  certain  facets  of 
water  pollution. 

Executive  efforts  have  also  been  chan- 
neled into  certain  specialized  agencies.  In 
addition  to  the  frequent  use  of  executive  or- 
ders to  control  water  pollution,  the  Presl- 
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tives. 


dent  can  rely  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  1965.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  recently  renamed 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 
was  incorporated  into  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  later 
transferred  by  President  Johnson  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Thus,  an  abun- 
dance of  committees  and  subcommittees  to 
legislate  controls,  and  an  equal  abundance 
of  agencies  and  departments  to  administer 
the  programs,  exist  to  suggest  that  action  has 
and  Is  being  taken. 

The  orUy  significant  action  Is  In  the  form 
of  Congressional  legislation.  The  implemen- 
tation has  yet  to  become  significant. 

In  1899.  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  was 
passed.  It  prohibited  discharge  or  deposit  of 
any  refuse  Into  navigable  waters. 

In  1924.  the  OU  Pollution  Act  was  signed 
into  law.  It  prohibited  the  discharge  of  oU 
into  coastal  waters. 

In  1948.  the  First  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  was  passed. 

In  1961.  the  OU  Pollution  Act  (PL  87-167) 
came  Into  being  as  Federal  law.  It  author- 
ized the  Federal  Government  to  regulate,  en- 
force and  control  oU  spillage. 

In  1961.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  was  amended  to  Increase  enforce- 
ment authority  and  support  for  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works  and  research. 

In  1962.  the  Jurisdiction  Inter-SUte 
Compact  Water  PoUutlon  Disputes  For 
United  SUtes  District  Courts  (PL  87-830) 
provided  that  the  United  States  District 
Courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  certain 
cases  Involving  pollution  of  Interstate  rtver 
systems,  and  providing  for  the  venue  thereof. 
In  1965,  the  Water  Quality  Act  (PL  89- 
234)  was  passed.  This  Act  further  amended 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  and 
Established  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Administration.  The  Water  Quality 
Act  also  required  establishment  of  water 
quality  standards  for  all  Interstate  and 
coastal  vrtkters  In  an  effort  to  establish  pre- 
ventative pollution  control. 

In  1966,  Executive  Order  11288  transferred 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. _  ,  . 
In  1986,  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
(PL  89-753)  was  passed.  It  greatly  increased 
grant  authorizations  to  help  build  sewage 
treatment  plants,  for  research  and  for  grants 
to  the  sUte  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams.' 

In  1970,  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act,  placed  stringent  restrictions  on  oU  pol- 
lution, established  grants,  and  placed  strong- 
er enforcement  measures  for  water  pollution 
In  violation  of  the  water  quality  standards. 
Federal  inadequacies 
The  InabUlty  of  the  status  quo  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  problem  of  water  pollution 
stems  from  nine  major  inadequacies. 

I.  Transmitting  commitment  Into  actual 
doUars.  The  Federal  Goverimienfs  role, 
financially.  Is  quite  significant.  It  has  told 
the  Nation's  governors  that  they  would  be 
reimbursed  for  certain  expenditures  that 
their  state  made  for  water  sewage  facUlUes 
since  the  passage  of  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
1966.  Congress  authorized  Federal  funding 
for  such  projects,  but  Congress  failed  to  ap- 
propriate enough  money.  The  problem  gener- 
ally Is  that  there  Just  hasn't  been  enough 
money  Infused  Into  the  program. 

II.  Programs  of  construcUon  for  Industries 
lacking:  Small  cities,  particularly,  in  which 
industries  exist,  simply  cannot  cope  with 
municipal  wastes  aa  well  as  Industrial.  Be- 
cause these  towns  rarely  have  adequate  funds 
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to  administer  control  projects.  Industry  does 
not  receive  any  financial  aid.  Furthermore, 
the  burden  cannot  be  dealt  exclusively  to  the 
industry,  that  Is,  without  any  of  this  aid.  be- 
cause In  most  oases  the  industry  In  a  certain 
town  represents  a  powerful  force  which  may 
Indeed  be  capable  of  controlling  the  affairs 
which  affect  It.  Thus.  Industrial  power  pre- 
vents enforcement  of  pollution  control  stand- 
ards. 

m.  Lack  of  state  Initiative  and  carry 
through:  Despite  the  Inadequacy  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  states,  those  which  are  received 
are  not  used  for  the  program  already  In 
existence. 

IV.  Ineffective  Senate  Subconunlttee :  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, to  this  point,  has  not  provided  an 
adequate  mechanism  for  Federal  machinery 
to  operate  in.  Frequently,  effective  programs 
are  proposed,  passed,  and  signed,  but  the 
problem  of  administration,  usuaUy  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  executives.  Is  rarely 
overcome.' 

V.  Shallow  public  interest :  EssentlaUy,  the 
people's  will  to  aUevlate  the  problem  of  water 
pollution  wlU  be  the  determining  factor  In 
achieving  abatement.  Yet,  lack  of  meaningful 
pubUc  concern  had  resulted  In  a  lack  of  en- 
forcement, lack  of  adequate  funds,  and  a 
failure  to  put  environment  control  high  on 
the  list  of  priorities  as  determined  by  an 
examination  of  the  Federal  budget. 

VI.  National  priorities:  Despite  promises  of 
water  poUutlon  control  funds,  the  Federal 
government  failed  to  honor  these  commit- 
ments, and  Instead  used  the  money  else- 
whwe.  The  war  In  Vietnam,  the  pressure  of 
Inflation,  and  numerous  Federal  programs 
other  than  pollution  abatement  absorbed 
desperately  needed  funds. 

"If  we  get  the  type  of  National  priority 
commitment  that  cleaning  up  the  water  de- 
serves. It  will  be  clear  mandate  to  go  after 
the  offenders.' 

Vn.  Multiplicity  of  agencies:  The  pro- 
gram on  water  pollution  Is  not  only  shat- 
tered, but  that  which  Is  affiliated  with  a 
certain  agency  Is  often  readUy  passed  on  to 
another.  Overlapping  and  Inconsistency  re- 
sult. For  example.  In  SUver  Bay.  Minnesota, 
the  Reserve  Mining  Co.  was  awarded  "Out- 
standing Contribution  of  Such  Massive  Pol- 
lu..lon  By  A  Single  Industry."  The  Industry 
was  responsible  for  dumping  67.000  tons  of 
ore  wastes  Into  Lake  Superior.  The  Depcu-t- 
ment  of  Interior  Study  In  1968.  concluded 
that  waste  materials  impaired  the  ecology 
of  Lake  Superior  and  that  dumping  on  land 
was  recommended  because  It  could  be  done 
at  a  moderate  cost  to  the  company.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  claimed  that  dump- 
ing on  land  would  be  technically  Impracti- 
cal and  prohibitively  costly.  The  company  Is 
Ucensed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.' 

Vm.  Federal  Government  lacks  support 
for  own  programs:  All  detergents  are  now 
blo-degradable.  The  vast  mounds  of  non- 
blo-degradable  suds  floating  on  streams  were 
last  seen  In  1965,  when  strict  regulations 
were  passed  to  outlaw  the  manufacturing 
of  non-blo-degradable  detergents.  But  since 
that  time,  other  problems  have  appeared. 
The  trouble  Involves  phosphates,  enzyme 
additives,  and  a  complex  process  called 
euthrophlcatlon.*  This  has  become  a  signifi- 
cant problem  In  many  of  the  Nation's  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  is  caused  by  the  presence  of 
an  excessive  amount  of  phosphates  In  lakes 


•Names  of  all  legislation  provided  by. 
Clean  Waters  For  Mid-America.  The  Law  U- 
brary  of  Congress. 


•Cummlngs.  Phil,  Member  of  the  Staff  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
PoUution,  in  an  interview,  July  1970 

•  Domlnlck,  David,  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration 

•Example  taken  from  Environmental  Ac- 
tion, Vol.  1.  No.  4  (3-12-70) 

*The  decaying  process  that  uses  up  all 
the  oxygen  in  water  causing  the  death  of 
forms  of  aquAtlc  life. 
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and  streams.  The  United  Government  seems 
unwilling  to  take  a  stand  on  the  problem. 
rx.  Inefflcacy  of  voluntary  agreements: 
Senator  Muskle  was  particularly  concerned 
with  an  Increasing  reliance  on  voluntary 
agreement.  "These  have  not  worked  In  the 
past,"  he  indicated,  "and  there  U  no  evidence 
that  leads  me  to  beUeve  that  they  wUl  afford 
adequate  protection  In  the  future.  Volun- 
tary agreements,  substitute  private  bargains, 
closed-door  compromises  and  hand  shake 
agreements  for  an  effective  pubUc  policy  on 
environmental  Improvement." ' 
State  inadequacies 
The  Inability  of  state  operations  and  pro- 
grams to  deal  effecUvely  with  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  Is  nine-fold.  Although  the 
Information  Is  dated  1935,  the  situation  has 
not  changed  to  the  extent  to  warrant  more 
recent  Information. 

X.  Exemptions:  The  greatest  defect  In  state 
laws  are  the  many  exemptions  or  exceptions, 
which  relate  to  specific  Industries,  munici- 
palities, or  certain  areas  and  rivers.  The 
stream  pollution  laws  do  not  apply  to  the 
principal  Industries,  municipalities,  sanitary 
districts,  and  other  political  subdlvlsons  of 
various  states. 

n.  Wording  and  phrasing  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations :  A  common  defect  In  state  laws  Is  In- 
definite wording  or  phrasing  which  makes 
proof  of  vloUtlon  difficult  and  enforcement 
unlikely.  Vague  phrases  such  as,  "In  quanti- 
ties Injurious  to  public  health,"  etc.  charac- 
terized most  control  law  provisions.  Enforce- 
ment agencies  find  it  difficult  to  present  evi- 
dence which  vrtll  yield  a  conviction  due  to  the 
ambiguity  of  violation  clauses.  Thus,  serious 
polluters  may  avoid  prosecution  by  subjec- 
tive judgment  on  the  level  of  poUutlon. 

m.  Limitation  on  bonding  or  taxing 
power:  ConstltuUonal  or  statutory  limita- 
tions on  the  bonding  or  taxing  powers  of 
municipalities  Is  a  serious  problem,  since  in 
some  cases  they  prevent  the  department  or 
agency  exercising  control  from  compelling 
compliance  with  Its  orders  for  the  InsUlla- 
tlon  of  necessary  works.  Thus,  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  othervrise  adequate  for  maxi- 
mum control  may  be  restricted  and  made  In- 
effective. 

IV.  Mandatory  powers:  Failure  to  confer 
mandatory  powers  on  the  appropriate  admin- 
istrative agency,  by  which  the  letter  may 
compel  the  Installation  of  treatment  works 
or  actions.  Is  a  serious  defect  In  existing  laws. 
Many  states  have  provided  for  supervision 
and  control  over  existing  and  proposed  plants, 
but  have  failed  to  delegate  to  appropriate 
agencies,  the  mandatory  powers  necessary  to 
enforce  such  control. 

V.  Determination  of  pollution:  Effective 
control  of  pollution  Is  secured  only  when  the 
administrative  agency  has  the  power  to  es- 
tablish permissible  Umlts  of  poUutlon  or  to 
determine  what  quaUtles  and  properties  of 
water  shall  constitute  a  poUuted  condition  in 
terms  of  the  protection  of  pubUc  health, 
aquatic  life,  or  other  Items  named  In  the 
statue.  For  states  have  granted  this  right, 
though  they  have  the  right  to  do  so.  If  what 
constitutes  pollution  Is  to  be  determined  by 
specific  provisions  of  the  statutes  alone,  dif- 
ficulties In  enforcement  must  always  result, 
for  the  sutute  Is  lUely  to  be  either  too  spe- 
cific and  rigid  or  too  vague  and  Indeter- 
minate. This  requires  that  the  state  accept 
Its  responsibility  and  grant  these  powers. 

VI.  Inefficacy  of  arbitrary  and  negative 
laws:  State  laws  In  many  Instances  are  too 
rigid  or  arbitrary.  They  prohibit  pollution  of 
aU  kinds,  but  fall  to  make  provisions  for 
adequate  administrative  procedure  as  to 
rules,  regulations  and  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
puted questions.  ProhlblUon  of  poUuUon. 
without    provision   for    administration    and 
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without  adequate  faculties  to  Insure  com- 
pUance. 

vn.  MultlpUclty  of  administrative  agen- 
cies: Existing  laws  provide  a  system  for  the 
administration  of  water  pollution  control, 
which,  except  In  a  few  states.  Is  meffectlve. 
In  part,  because  of  the  large  cities,  being,  as 
a  rule,  the  dominant  factors  in  a  state,  are 
frequently  excepted  from  the  state  admin- 
istrative control.  At  the  same  time,  they 
generally  present  the  most  serious  poUutlon 
problems.  Large  sanitary  or  sewage  dlstrlcU 
are  often  excepted.  Thus,  many  agencies 
within  a  given  space,  often  with  conflicting 
alms  and  interests,  may  be  engaged  m  ad- 
ministering stream  pollution  laws.  These 
interests  should  be  consolidated  Into  one 
agency. 

vm.  Multiplicity  of  laws:  Just  as  there 
may  be  a  multlpUclty  of  departments,  agen- 
cies and  mumclpalltles  concerned  with  the 
control  of  poUutlon,  so  there  Is  with  the 
laws,  which  adds  to  the  overall  confusion. 

IX.  Lack  of  administrative  controls:  The 
laws  of  many  states  seem  to  be  deficient  be- 
cause they  provide  for  no  administrative 
control  over  water  pollution.  In  these  states, 
the  only  laws  relating  to  pollution  are  gener- 
ally the  nuisance  or  penal  statutes  which  ex- 
ert only  minimal  control. 

(NcxTE. — Since  the  deficiencies  of  the  thir- 
ties, states  have  been  required  by  Federal 
law  to  Issue  water  quality  standards  for  aU 
interstate  waterways.  States  should  begin  to 
use  the  river  basin  as  a  planning  unit  and 
develop  an  implementation  plan  that  sys- 
tematlcaUy  cleans  up  the  rtver.  This  has 
not  been  done  In  the  past.  The  construction 
of  treatment  faculties  has  been  uncoordi- 
nated and.  as  a  res\xlt.  water  quality  has 
not  Improved.) 

Specific  legislation 
An  emi^rical  analysU  renders  the  conclu- 
sion that  Federal  and  state  laws  are  Inher- 
ently incapable  of  significantly  alleviating 
the  problem  of  water  poUutlon.  The  four 
examples  presented  here  most  graphically  Il- 
lustrate the  validity  of  this  conclusion. 

I  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  (Refuse  Act), 
1899 :  This  Act  Is  a  potentially  valuable  toed 
if  more  specific  definitions  of  what  consti- 
tutes "refuse"  are  provided.  Since  the  time 
of  Its  adoption,  however,  the  fact  that  no 
such  stipulation  existed  prevented  any  pos- 
sible advantageous  result. 

n.  The  Blatnlk  Act.  1956,  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  1961:  Author- 
ity for  Federal  action  under  the  1956  Act 
was  Umlted  to  cases  involving  poUutlon  of 
interstate  waters  which  endangered  the 
health  or  weUare  of  persons  In  a  state  other 
than  that  In  which  the  poUutlon  discharge 
originated.  This  limited  control  did  not  pro- 
vide  adequate  protection  for  residents  of 
states  In  which  no  stringent  controls  existed 
and  poUutlon  adversely  affected  the  qti&Uty 
of  life.  The  1961  legislation  extended  Federal 
pollution  abatement  Jurisdiction  to  aU  inter- 
state or  navigable  waters.  Including  coastal 
waters.  SUU,  this  legislation  did  not  protect 
citizens  from  the  devastating  poUutkm  level* 
within  their  states. 

TTT  Control  of  Vessel  Wastes:  The  in«Jor 
fiaw  in  this  piece  of  legislation  was  the  pro- 
vision for  state  determlnaUon  of  control  re- 
qulremente.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
states'  requirements  iM^sented  significant 
compliance  problems  for  vessels  which  travel 
between  states. 

IV.  on  Pollution  Act.  1924:  Legal  device* 
available  for  handling  oU  and  hazardotis  ma- 
terial splUs  have  been  less  than  adequate. 
The  OU  PoUutlon  Act,  1924.  prohibited  and 
provided  penalUes  for  only  the  "grossly  neg- 
ligent and  wlUful"  acts  of  poUutlon.  Inter- 
pretation of  this  phrase  could  exclude  what 
reasonably  would  constitute  pollution.  F\ir- 
thermore.  the  Act  is  limited  to  vessels  and 
does  not.  therefore,  apply  to  ^ills  fipomfi»d 
installatlona  aucb  aa  plpellnaa,  oQ  '* 
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refineries,  manufacturing  plants,  or  other 
types  of  industrial  activity  using  and  storing 
large  quantities  of  oil.  In  addition,  the  1934 
Act  confined  to  oil,  provides  no  protection 
against  numerous  other  potentially  hazard- 
ous substances.  This  restrictive  phrasing  es- 
sentially precluded  enforcement  of  the  Act. 
Thus."  the  Inefflcacy  of  specific  pieces  of 
legislation  designed  to  abate  water  pollution 
demonstrates  the  Inherent  Inability  of  the 
status  quo  to  deal  with  Its  control. 
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V.    THX     DEBIOTATINO     EITECTS    OF     WATEK 
POlXtmON   ON   THB   ENVTRONMBNT 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  most  of 
the  debilitating  effects  of  water  poUutlon 
on  the  environment.  Many  of  these  effects 
can  be  seen  at  first  glance. 

BaslcaUy.  these  effects  can  be  broken  down 
into  four  categories:  effects  on  lower  lite 
forms,  effects  on  man.  sociological  effects, 
and  economic  effects. 

The  pollutants  that  effect  Uvlng  organisms 
can  be  described  as  one  of  six  types:  organic 
wastes.  syntheUc— organic  materials.  Inor- 
ganic chemicals  and  mineral  substances,  sed- 
iments. radloacUve  poUutlon.  and  thermal 
poUutlon. 

Effects  on  Unoer  life  forms 
Many  sUeams.  lakes,  and  estuaries  In  the 
US  have  received  such  large  quanUtles  of 
mineral  nutrients,  originating  In  sewage  or 
domesUc  animal  wastes,  that  they  have  be- 
come filled  with  objectionable  growths  of 
algae  and  other  water  plants.  This  growth 
la  near  the  surface,  causing  the  supply  of 
sunlight  to  be  cut  off  from  deeper  growing 
plants.  These  plants  in  ttirn  consume  the 
oxygen  dissolved  In  the  water,  so  that  micro- 
scopic animals  perish,  and  fish,  depending 
on  them  for  food  and  on  the  dissolved  oxygen 
for  respiration,  either  starve  or  suffocate 

In  talking  of  synthetic— organic  materials.' 
one  of  the  main  troublemakers  Is  detergent. 
Many  detergents  svirvlve  for  a  long  time  In 
surface   and    ground    waters    because    they 
contain    hydrocarbon   chains   that    are   not 


easily  decomposed  by  aquatic  bacteria  and 
other  microorganisms.  These  long-surviving 
detergents  tend  to  accumulate  in  rivers, 
lakes,  and  estuaries,  and  they  often  reenter 
domestic  and  Industrial  water  supplies.  In 
both  cases,  they  produce  troublesome  foam- 
ing, which  also  has  detrimental  effects  upon 
the  aquatic  organisms. 

Oil  pollution  not  only  destroys  our  marine 
and  Inland  fisheries,  but  results  In  a  heavy 
mortality  of  waterfowl.  In  many  cases  the 
oil  pollution  Is  from  the  dUcharge  of  barges, 
ships,  and  accidental  or  careless  handUng 
of  oil  transportation,  development,  and  drill- 
ing operations.  Waterfowl  alighting  on  oil 
sump  areas  or  water  areas  covered  with  oil 
are  usually  rendered  flightless.  OH  Is  also 
a  destroyer  of  aquatic  life  Including  foods 
of  both  fish  and  wlldUfe. 

A  type  of  poUuUon  that  has  become  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  Is  that  result- 
ing from  Increased  use  of  Insecticides,  herbi- 
cides, and  fungicides.  Aquatic  organisms, 
particularly  fish,  crabs,  and  Insects,  are 
among  the  most  sensitive  of  all  animal  Ufe  to 
poisoning  by  pesticides.  It  has  been  found 
that  repeated  application  of  DDT  several 
times  a  summer  caused  permanent  damage 
to  fish,  crabs,  and  other  Invertebrates.  This 
in  turn  depleted  the  food  supply  of  birds 
and  many  mammals.  It  was  found  that  the 
newer  Insecticides,  dleldrln,  aldrln,  and  Un- 
dane  were  even  more  toxic  than  DDT.  Ex- 
perimental feeding  of  these  chemicals  to 
quail  and  pheasants  decreased  the  number 
of  eggs  produced  and  reduced  the  hatcha- 
blllty  and  viability  of  the  eggs.  The  viability 
of  the  young  was  also  reduced.  This  same 
effect  would  be  produced  IX  the  bird  had 
eaten  fish  contaminated  with  the  Insectl; 
cldes. 

Silt  underwashlng  from  mining  operations 
are  of  much  concern.  Dredging  and  reworking 
of  stream  bottoms  for  gold  and  other  miner- 
als brings  indiscriminate  destruction  to  fish- 
ing resources  and  habitat.  The  turning  over 
of  stream  bottoi^s  destroys  Important  spawn- 
ing and  food  producing  areas,  and  silt  from 
such  operations  quickly  kills  Incubating  fish 
eggs  and  aquatic  organisms.  Sediments  re- 
leased into  streams  or  lakes  can  also  reduce 
the  supply  of  light  for  plants,  cutting  down 
on  the  plant's  ability  to  produce  the  much 
needed  oxygen. 

Waters  can  be  polluted  by  radioactive  ma- 
terUls  derived  from  weapons  testing  and 
from  industrial  release.  Once  In  the  water, 
the  radioactivity  may  then  become  concen- 
trated in  organisms,  either  killing  the  organ- 
Ism,  or  m  the  case  of  fish,  often  making  them 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Heating  of  rivers  and  lakes  by  return  of 
waters  used  to  cool  Industrial  processes  of 
power  plants,  better  known  as  thermal  pol- 
lution, has  devastating  effects.  Although  the 
average  water  temperature  la  only  raised 
about  7".  this  Is  enough  to  destroy  most 
organisms  which  were  accustomed  to  the 
lower  temperature. 

Effects  on  man 
Of  the  thousands  of  known  toxic  sub- 
stances being  manufactured  and  used  In  aU 
of  our  living  and  manufacturing  processes 
today,  very  Uttle  Information  Is  available. 
Less  than  500  of  these  toxldes  are  considered 
in  literature.  No  single  food  Is  consumed  in 
as  large  a  quantity  or  as  frequently  as  U 
water.  Water  Is  used  by  the  entire  popula- 
tion from  infancy  to  old  age  and  It  Is  a  weU- 
known  fact  that  the  toxicity  of  a  substance 
varies  radlcaUy  with  age.  Infants  might  re- 
quire 1/20  the  amount  of  a  material  to  ex- 
hibit effects  of  toxlflcatlon. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  Intensify  the 
problem  in  water  pollution  control  are  rela- 
tive biological  stabUlty  of  the  type  of  com- 
potinds  and  the  Increased  public  acceptance 
resulting  In  an  extremely  high  usage  of  the 
compounds.  Some  Ulustratlons  of  this  are 
Bynthetlc  detergents.  Insecticides,  herbicides. 


fungicides,  rodentlcldes,  plant  growth  regu- 
lators, and  other  agricultural  control  prod- 
ucts These  compounds  have  become  In- 
creasingly stable  to  biological  attack  and 
perslstance  in  water  now  exceeds  months. 

It  Is  known  that  many  of  these  compounds 
gain  access  to  the  streams  and  affect  fish  life 
adversely.  Some  authorities  feel  that  the 
water  Is  safe  for  domestic  consumption  If  no 
acute  or  chronic  effect  Is  observed  In  the  fish 
population.  But  the  effects  of  these  pollut- 
ants can  be  cumulative,  building  up  In 
the  body  until  there  Is  a  sufficient  amount  to 
have  effect.  Also,  carcinogenic  compounds 
cannot  be  evaluated  adequately  from  the 
effects  on  animals  other  than  the  animal 
under  study.  .  . 

A  century  ago.  the  U.S.  was  ravaged  by 
water-borne  diseases,  among  which  typhoid 
fever  cholera,  and  dysentery  were  conspicu- 
ous These  tragedies  led  to  today's  water 
treatment  methods,  which,  when  applied, 
control  adequately  most  disease  producing 
bacteria.  Viruses,  such  as  those  of  hepatitis, 
remain  a  problem. 

Chemical  pollutants  In  water  sometimes 
threaten  human  health.  Substantial  con- 
tamination of  ground  water  with  nitrates 
derived  from  sewage  or  from  fertilized  farm 
fields  has  been  reported  In  many  states. 
Drinking  water  with  nitrate-nitrogen  levels 
above  8  or  9  ppm  may  cause  methemoglobi- 
nemia In  Infants. 

Fuel  oils,  lubricating  oils,  and  cutting  oils 
are  being  introduced  Into  lakes  and  rivers 
from  garages,  service  stations,  petroleum- 
chemical  plants,  metal  working  plants  and 
ships.  Their  continued  presence  In  drinking 
water  after  filtration  Is  Indicated  by  spectro- 
photometrlc  observations  made  on  such  wa- 
ters after  filtration 

It  has  been  found  that  the  residue  of  this 
filtration,  when  applied  cutaneously  to  mice 
produced  cancers  of  the  skin.  Cancers  of  the 
mouth  were  observed  among  fish  feeding  In 
waters  containing  these  contaminants.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  petroleum  tars,  tar 
oils,  cutting  oils,  crude  paraffin  oils,  fuel  oils, 
and  asphalt  have  been  shown  to  be  car- 
cinogenic to  the  skin  of  man  and  mice,  the 
pollution  of  viraters  which  may  either  serve  as 
sources  of  drinking  water  supply  or  which 
mav  furnish  food  animals  contaminated  with 
carcinogenic  chemicals  should  be  of  great 
importance  from  a  public  health  viewpoint. 
No  chemical  carcinogen  exposure  or  dosage 
limit  have  been  described  for  the  lifetime  of 
man,  and  the  role  of  carcinogenic  substances 

is  extremely  hazy.  ,.  ^  ♦„ 

Similar  considerations  must  be  applied  to 
the  pollution  of  drinking  water  supplies  with 
industrial  surface  cleaning  agents,  especially 
detergents,  which  are  extensively  used  for 
cleaning  purposes  at  car  washes,  restaurants, 
hotels,  offices,  and  Industry.  Many  Industrial 
detergents  are  being  Ingested  as  pollutants 
of  drinking  water.  Detergents,  when  In  con- 
tact with  the  mucosa  of  the  alimentary  tract, 
activate  or  aggravate  the  effect  of  carcinogens 
on  the  cells. 


Sociological  effects 

Much  leisure  time  activity  Is  water  ori- 
entated. Included  are  swlnmalng,  fishing, 
boating,  water-skiing,  skin-diving,  and  many 
other  actlvlUes.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
recreational  acUvltles  which  are  dependent 
upon  clean  water  to  survive.  Additional  mll- 
Uons  of  Americans  enjoy  plcknlcklng,  beach- 
combing, blrd-watchlng.  and  other  activities 
along  streams,  lakes,  and  ocean  fronts.  To 
these  people,  esthetic  values  are  paramount. 
They  would  not  care  to  do  their  plcknlcklng, 
etc..  by  the  edge  of  unsightly.  poUuted  water. 

The  foundation  of  the  country's  outdoor 
recreation  Industry  Is  primarily  clean  waters 
in  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  fronts.  Water  pol- 
lution has  the  effect  of  crowding  more  and 
more  people  seeking  recreation  Into  less  and 
less  space.  . 

In  1966,  a  New  York  City  newspaper  report- 


ed that  only  36  miles  of  the  city's  400  miles  of 
water  front  were  stlU  fit  for  swimming  On 
San  FrancUco  Bay.  two  more  Important 
beaches  were  added  to  the  long  list  of  Cali- 
fornia's waterfront  areas  closed  to  public 
recreation  uses.  Narragansett  Bay.  a  play- 
ground for  New  Englanders.  was  Invaded  by 
algae  Induced  by  cesspool  seepage.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  pollution  Is  In- 
creasing faster  than  are  efforts  to  control  It. 
Milwaukee,  one  of  the  pioneers  In  city  sewage 
treatment  works,  was  forced  last  year  to  close 
seven  beaches  because  of  pollution  In  Lake 
Michigan.  Cleveland  is  losing  Its  fight  to  keep 
beaches  open  for  swimming  along  Lake  Erie. 
Buffalo  has  given  up. 

Economic  effects 
Fisheries  everywhere  In  the  U.S.  have  been 
greatly  damaged  by  pollution.  There  have 
been  major  setbacks  In  the  Atlantic,  along 
the  Gulf  Coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  Long  Island  Sotmd. 

Oyster  harvest  has  long  been  forbidden 
from  certain  poUuted  waters  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  In  many  badly  polluted  areas, 
the  oysters  have  disappeared.  Many  hundreds 
of  miles  of  fishing  streams  In  the  East  have 
been  rendered  useless  by  combined  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  pollution.  The  latter  In- 
cludes acid  water  from  hundreds  of  aban- 
doned coal  mines. 

In  the  Midwest,  hundreds  of  miles  of  some 
of  America's  beautiful  streams  are  stUl  so 
badly  poUuted  that  fish  productivity  U  far 
below  its  potential.  Various  areas  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  have  been  declared  off-llmlts  for 
oystermen  because  the  bl-valves  are  unfit 

for  food.  .    .„ 

In  the  far  west,  there  Is  now  great  dif- 
ficulty maintaining  the  salmon  and  steel- 
head  Some  of  the  major  streams  are  so  bady 
polluted  in  their  lower  reachee  that  the  fish 
are  blocked  In  their  migration. 

There  have  been  less  and  less  ducks,  now 
that  their  food  Is  disappearing.  ThU  ad- 
versely affects  the  duck  Industry. 

Diiring  the  big  duck  decline  of  the  m»d- 
thlrtles,  the  diving  ducks,  especially  the  can- 
vasbftck  and  redheads,  became  alarmingly 
scarce.  Unfavorable  breeding  ground  condi- 
tions plus  destruction  of  their  favorite  feed- 
ing grounds  by  pollution  caused  the  decline. 

There  have  been  heavy  losses  of  fish  and 
waterfowl  due  to  pollution  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  connecting  waters.  At  one 
time  10.000  ducks  were  destroyed  on  the 
Detroit  River  by  the   release  of  untreated 

^^Anluier  effect  of  the  polluted  waters  Is  to 
cut  down  on  the  purchases  of  water  sport 
equipment.  People  have  Uttle  desire  to  spend 
time  in  polluted  waters. 
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VI.  ALTEBNATIVS  MBTHODS  Of  WATER  POLLtTTION 
CONTROL 

The  major  sources  of  water  poUutlon  are: 
domesUc   (sewage),  drainage   (fertilizer  and 
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mining  acids),  and  Industrial  (detergents, 
paper  mill  wastes,  oil  drlUUig  leaks,  steel 
pickling  wastes,  tanning  wastes,  synthetic 
organic  chemicals,  and  cannery  wastes).' 

Sewage  treatment  U  as  effecUve  as  possible 
In  terms  of  the  mon^  appropriated.  In  this 
particular  area.  th4  Federal  Government  al- 
locates money  to  tJhe  states  to  dispense  to 
local  authorities.  Mbre  money  U  needed  In 
the  area  of  sewage  control  according  to  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration  which 
claims  that,  "cost  studies  Indicate  that  a 
major  Investment.  totalUng  about  ten  bil- 
lion dollars  will  be  necessary  over  the  next 
five  years  to  overcome  this  legacy  of  neglect 
and  achieve  adequate  labels  of  treatment  for 
the  nation's  municipal  wastes."  • 

Drainage  from  agricultural  Irrigation  and 
mining  can  be  countered  effectively  only  by 
new  scientific  research  Into  neutralization 
methods  (nutrients  In  fertilizers,  acids  from 
mines).  Furthermore,  the  problem  of  con- 
taining these  wastes  appears  insurmountable, 
but  the  posslbUlty  of  compulsory  drainage 
systems  should  be  explored. 

The  logic  of  technological  water  poUutlon 
(Chapter  3)  explained  mdustry's  propensity 
to  pollute.  The  two  means  of  controlling  this 
pollution  are  thus:  (1)  to  eliminate  a  step  In 
the  logical  course  of  pollution,  or  (2)  to  alter 
the  end  result. 

First,  to  eliminate  a  step  In  the  logic  of 
poUutlon,  the  system  must  be  changed.  At  the 
present,  the  capitalistic  economy,  basically  a 
system  In  which  Industries  are  controUed  by 
private  Individuals  and  corporations.  Is  In- 
herenUy  Influenced  by  the  profit  Incentive. 
The  alternative  Is  a  socialistic  economy  In 
which  Industries  would  be  controlled  by  co- 
operatives or  the  state.  This  would  eliminate 
competition,  and  these  non-competitive  in- 
dustries could  effect  measures  to  check  pol- 
lution without  a  loss  m  profit.  In  this  type  ^ 
system,  pollution  could  be  stopped  In  a  short 
period  of  time,  yet  concomitant  result 
would  be  a  detrimental  effect  on  business,  as 
it  exists  in  the  context  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. The  loss  of  competition  would  neces- 
sarily reduce  the  incentive  to  progress.  Clear- 
ly because  the  economic  system  of  a  coun- 
try is  inextricable  from  its  political  sj-stem. 
the  United  States'  existence  as  a  democracy 
would  be  seriously  threatened  If  economic 
socialism  was  adopted. 

Second,  without  destroying  the  profit  in- 
centive, the  end  result  of  pollution  may  be 
abated  by  three  means:  new  leglslaUon.  fi- 
nance, and  enforcement. 

In  what  manner  would  new  laws  help  con- 
trol water  poUuUon?  Two  types  of  leglslaUon 
provide  regulatory  measures.  The  first  is  char- 
acterized by  the  economlcaUy  profitable  laws, 
frequently  administered  In  the  form  of  grante 
and  tax  incentives.  Unfortunately,  these  po- 
tenUal  benefits  are  utilized  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  by  Industry  because  the  grants 
are  not  significant  enough  to  warrant  the  cost 
of  instaUment  of  poUution  control  devices" 
and  because  tax  incentives  only  exist  In 
eleven  of  the  fifty  state*.'  The  second  type  of 
legislation  Is  characterized  by  harsh  fines  and 
imprisonment  for  company  officials.  With  this 
pressure.  Industry  would  be  compeUed  to  Im- 
plement adequate  poUutlon  control  stand- 
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ards  Furthermore,  the  Influence  of  the  profit 
incentive,  demanding  the  cheapest  method, 
would  result  in  extensive  research  In  the 
fields  of  process  modifications,  extending  re- 
cycling capacity,  product  recovery,  and  other 

vital  areas.  ^,„„.«^ 

At  present,  a  structurally  uncoordinated 
effort  inadequately  linking  these  two  types 
of  leglslaUon.  continues  to  fall  to  abate  water 
pollution.  The  Intense  pubUc  outcry  U  h«ird, 
but  the  InablUty  of  the  sUtus  quo  to  d^ 
effectively  wiUi  Uie  problem  ^ca««J^ 
necessity  for  a  more  concerted  effort  designed 

^^Wh^'rhlTuW  finance  projects  of  pollution 
control?  Currently,  the  KO'enmi^t  assumes 
a  30-55  ^>  burden  of  the  funds  needed  by  In- 
dustry to  abat«  water  poUuUon.  Three  pos- 
sible alternatives  exlst-total  f ^f ^l^^l^^- 
den  assumed  by  government,  to**!, ^^^f^ 
burden  assumed  by  Industry,  or  spUt  flnan- 
clal  burden  assumed  at  a  certain  proportion 
by  the  government  and  Industry- 

If  the  goveniment  was  to  assume  the  total 
burden  for  water  poUuUon  control,  the  in- 
S^fries  would  become  indifferent  to  n^ 
control  methods  and  all  taxpayers,  some  of 
whom  may  not  have  contributed  to  this  type 
of  pollution,  would  have  to  pay. 

If  industry  was  required  to  assume  the 
total  burden  for  water  poUutlon  «>ntroU 
they  would  inevitably  raise  prices  on  "Jf^J 
products  and  ultimately  the  consumer  would 

bear  the  burden.  _^i.. 

An  effective  alternative  to  compromise 
these  two  extremes  would  *>«  B^Jf  ^«°* 
compensation  of  the  ^<'^^\}i'^^^J^j^ 
greater  extent  than  it  presently  «lsts.  An 
S^ease  to  a  level  at  least  oyer  one-haU 
would  increase  industrial  incentive  and  Im- 
prove government-industry  relations 

Finely,  tbe  area  of  enforcement  coiwU- 
tutes  the  final  measure  of  water  Po"««o« 
control.  Presidently.  enforcement  is.  altl^oy8° 
theoreUcaUy  controUed  In  part  by  t^*  ^^1 
eral  government.  In  reaUty.  predomlnanUy 
the  function  of  the  state.  Should  enforce- 
ment be  granted  to  communities,  states,  or 
the  Federal  government?  Although  local  gov- 
ernments are  more  familiar  with  their  pecu- 
liar problems,  the  Infiuence  of  Industry  and 
other  technological  Interests  Increases  as  the 
poUtical  entity  becomes  smaller.  Thus  an 
industry  or  agricultural  firm  could  control 
a  small  community  or  state,  yet  be  relatively 
Dowerless  In  tenns  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. This  fact  demands  a  shUt  of  thepower 
of  enforcement  exclusively  to  the  Federal 
eovernment,  while  the  sUtes  and  locallttes 
retain  most  of  the  power  of  admlnlstraUaa. 
As  such,  the  overaU  coordination  by  the  Fed- 
eral  government  would  Insure  more  efficiency 
and  uniformity  when  the  situations  require 
it  Furthermore,  Uiterstatc  problems  could 
more  easily  be  solved  by  the  comprehensive 
Federal  agencies. 
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vn.     RECOMMENDATION     FOR     EFFECTIVE     WATER 
POLLUTION    CONTROL 

The  success  or  faUure  of  a  plan  to  abate 
water  poUution  depends  primarily  on  the 
effectiveness  of  six  major  areas— new  legisla- 
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tlon.  finance,  research  and  development,  ad- 
mlnlstrauve  planning,  administration  of 
funds  and  enforcement. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Water  QualUy 
improvement  Act  of  1970.  the  United  SWtes 
has  progressed  to  the  point  of  fairly  refined 
control  legislation.  The  precision  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  this  legislation  makes  It 
an  adequate  basic  design  for  water  Po"""on 
control.  Admittedly,  amendment*  shou  d  oe 
adopted,  such  as  those  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  but  the  ba.slc  structure  is  still  a  viable 
form  for  massive  reforms.  In  the  future,  new 
problems  will  arise,  requiring  new  laws,  but 
the  designers  of  these  regulations  can  only 
aspire  to  the  concern,  perception,  and  accu- 
men  of  those  who  constructed  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  of  1970. 

Two  major  problems.  Inherent  to  our  sys- 
tem of  taxation  and  allocation,  demand  a 
new  program  of  finance  for  water  pollution 
control.  First,  not  enough  money  is  allocated 
for  this  purpose  Initially,  and  second  that 
which  Is  allocated  Is  not  always  spent  by  the 
executive  Thus,  the  remaining  funds  which 
finally    are    spent    to    abate    pollution,    are 

trifling. 

TO  overcome  this  deblUtotlng  problem,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  a  spUt-surtax.  The 
plan  would  be  as  follows: 

1  The  Federal  Water  Quality  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  would  assess  each  state's  level  of  water 
pollution. 

2.  A  surtax  would  be  charged  of  all  tax 
payers  which  would  yield : 

Purpose  and  expenditure 

Sewage.  $10  billion  In  5  years. 

Industry  (pays  taxes  too!) .  W.SS  billion  In 
5  vears.  .      ^  ^  , 

Erosion.  $200  miUlon— $3  billion  In  total. 

Mine  drainage.  $7  billion. 

The  tax  would  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  following  man- 

(a)  exactly  one- half  would  be  derived  by 
a  uniform  income  surtax  which  would  con- 
stitute the  base  amount 

(b)  extacUy  one-half  would  be  derived  by 
a  progressive  pollution-Income  tax.  whereby 
both  level  of  income  and  level  of  pollution  In 
the  particular  state  of  residence  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration as  provided  In  provision  a  1 

3  All  allocations  would  be  administered  In 
accordance  with  state  pollution  levels  and 
their  corresponding  financial  needs. 

Clearly,  both  problems  of  the  status  quo 
are  resolved  In  this  proposal.  First,  the 
amount  of  money  allocated  is  determined  by 
the  need,  not  by  the  political  cUmate.  Thus, 
adequate  funds  are  assured.  Second,  the  use 
of  all  money  allocated  is  guaranteed  because 
the  surtax  is  specifically  and  explicitly  in 
law  Intended  for  the  purpose  of  water  pollu- 
tion abatement,  thiis  having  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Somp  might  argue  that  If  a  greater  tax  la 
Imposed  In  the  more  highly  polluted  states. 
for  examples — New  York  and  New  Jersey — 
people  may  respond  to  the  tax  disincen- 
tive and  decide  to  move  to  a  less  polluted 
area  for  example — Nevada.  Should  this  hy- 
potheUcal  situation  occur,  it  would  only  con- 
stitute an  advantage.  Recall  that  growth  la 
responsible  for  waste  Increase,  and,  thus,  pol- 
lution. If  people  moved  from  highly  pol- 
luted areas,  or  industries  as  well  moved,  and 
dispersed  throughout  the  Nation,  the  prob- 
lem of  hlghlv  concentrated  communities  pro- 
ducing tremendous  wastes  -would  be  allevi- 
ated. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  development, 
we  suggest  an  extension  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram In  both  scope  and  depth.  Fimds  and 
prizes  should  be  awarded  generously  for  work 
In  the  abatement  of  water  pollution.  In  a«lj 
dltlon  incentives  should  be  provided  to  at^ 
tract  professionals  and  coUege  students  to 
work  full-time  In  the  field.  Educational 
scholarships  and  salary  Incentives  would  be 
an  effective  means  of  achieving  this. 
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Administrative  planning  should  be  shifted 
from  the  state  level  to  the  Federal  and  re- 
gional levels.  A  more  comprehensive  effort 
would  achieve  the  continuity  needed  and 
avoid  redundance  and  waste. 

Administration  of  funds  should  be  from 
the  olute  to  the  region  or  regions  (which  wlU 
be  set  up  by  the  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion) of  which  it  is  a  member.  A  propor- 
tional allocation  would  be  required. 

In  the  area  of  enforcement,  the  regular 
budgetary  allotments  will  be  diverted  into 
the  area  of  enforcement  Because  all  neces- 
sary funds  have  been  provided  by  both  indi- 
viduals and  private  Industry,  no  enforcement 
problem  should  exist.  If,  however,  one  does 
arise  It  can  be  dealt  with  by  Imprisonment 
of  company  officials  or  Individuals  as  weU  aa 
stiff  financial  penalties.  The  funds  in  this 
area  will  primarily  go  to  vast  Inspection  and 
operation  endeavors. 

In  conclusion,  the  previous  recommenda- 
tions provide  a  solid  basis  for  effective  water 
pollution  control. 


August  11,  1970 
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INTRODUCTION 

Cambodia  has  focused  more  national  at- 
tention on  presidential  powers  than  any 
other  incident  in  history.  Constitutional  law- 
yers have  sifted  through  almost  two  cen- 
turies of  United  States  history  to  determine 
the  constitutionality  of  the  present  admin- 
istration's Cambodian  Incursion. 

In  the  past  decade,  presidents  have  been 
continually  increasing  their  power  un"Itte 
scales  are  presently  at  an  Imbalance  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  some  members  of  Congress  have 
acted  to  balance  these  scales  by  proposing 
amendments  to  bring  certain  powers  back 

to  the  Congress.  ..„-,„ 

Congress  has  not  had  a  chance  to  express 
itself  directly  to  the  war  since  It  voted  on 
the  Tonkin  Gvdf  Resolution.  Amendments 
such  as  Cooper-Church  and  McGovem-Hat- 
field  are  attempts  to  let  the  Congress  decide 
the  present  policy  In  Vietnam. 

ThU  report  Is  an  attempt  to  shed  some 
light   on   the    question    of   the    President's 
power  V.  Congress's  power  In  foreign  Involve- 
ment and  the  use  of  the  war  powers. 
THR  coNsrrrunoNAi.  war  powtrs  of  thr 

UNITED  STATRS   CONCRRSS 

Article  I,  section  8  is  the  Constitution's 
most  important  section  since  it  describes,  for 
the  most  part,  the  field  within  which  Oon- 
eress  may  exercise  its  legislative  power, 
which  is  also  the  field  to  which  the  Pr<«3ldent 
and  the  National  Courts  are  In  great  part 

confined.  .      _.  . 

(^ngress'B  legislative  powers  may  be  clas- 
sified   as   follows:    First,   Its   "enumerated 
powers,   that   Is,   those   which   are   defined 
rather  specifically  In  clauses  1  to  17.  follow- 


ing- secondly,  certain  other  powers  which 
are  specifically  or  Impliedly  delegated  In 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution  (Section  IV, 
also  Article  n.  III,  IV,  V,  passim.  Amend- 
ments Xin  to  XX,  Amendments  XXIII  and 
XXIV) ;  thirdly,  its  power  conferred  by  clause 
18  the  so-called  "coefficient  clause"  of  the 
Constitution,  to  pass  all  laws  "necessary  and 
proper"  to  carry  into  execution  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  National  Government,  or  of 
any  department  or  officer  thereof;  fourthly, 
certain  "Inherent"  powers,  that  Is.  powers 
which  belong  to  It  simply  because  it  is  the 
national  legislature.'  .  .    ^w  . 

The  war  powers  of  Congress  set  forth  in 
clauses  1,  11-16,  and  18  of  Section  8,  Article 
I  The  first  clause,  It  should  t>e  noted,  relates 
tiae  power  of  Congress  to  tax  to  its  power  to 
"provide  for  the  coromon  Defence." 

Aa  suted  in  clauses  11  through  16.  Con- 
gress has  the  power: 

"To  declare  War.  grant  Letters  of  Marque 
and  Reprisal,  and  make  Rules  concerning 
Captures  on  Land  and  Water. 

"To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Ap- 
propriation of  Money  to  the  Use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  Term  than  two  Years. 
"To  provide  and  mainUln  a  Navy. 
"To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the   land  and  naval  Forces." 
The  Constitution  does  not  say  explicitly 
whether  the  army  may  be  sent  into  battle 
when  Congress  has  not  declared  war,  or  if  it 
may,    under    what    clrciunstances    and    by 
whose  decision.  In  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion on  this  point  it  is  helpful  to  look  at  the 
intent  of  the  Framers  and  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  men  who  first  put  the  Constitu- 
tion Into  practlce.- 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
Pramers  of  our  Constitution  did  not  wish 
the  President  to  have  the  independent  war- 
making  authority  of  the  British  Crown.  That 
is  why  they  empowered  Congress,  and  not  the 
President,  to  declare  war.  Being  aware  that 
the  Executive  use  of  armed  forces  as  an  In- 
strument of  poUcy  was  not  easily  controlled, 
they  not  only  rested  in  Congress  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  raise  and  support  armies  but 
tried  to  make  sure  that  that  power  would  be 
Jealously  guarded,  by  providing  that  no  ap- 
propriation to  raise  and  support  armies, 
should  be  lor  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 
Thus  it  was  hoped,  the  natural  tendency 
toward  Independent  Executive  use  of  stand- 
ing armies  would  be  contained. 

The  Pramers.  however,  did  make  the  Presi- 
dent Commander  in  Chief,  and  they  quite  de- 
Uberately  lodged  In  Congress  a  power  to  de- 
clare war,  not,  as  some  suggested,  the  power 
to  make  war.  The  Framers  did  not  use  the 
word  make,  which  they  viewed  as  more  com- 
prehensive, because  they  did  not  vrtsh  Con- 
gress to  be  conducting,  or  attempting  to  con- 
duct wars.  They  did  not  wish  to  disable  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  from  re- 
acting to  sudden  attacks,  from  seeing  to  the 
safety  of  troops,  and  in  general  from  freely 
and  independentiy  exercising  tactical  control 
over  the  armed  forces. 

The  relevant  theoretical  framework  Is  set 
forth  m  the  concurlng  opinion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  In  Youngstown  Sheet 
and  Tube  Company  v.  Sawyer,  the  famous 
Steel  Seizure  Case  of  1962.  "Presidential  Pow- 
ers" said  Justice  Jackson,  "are  not  fixed  but 
fiuctuate,  depending  upon  their  disjunction 
or  conjunction  with  those  of  Congress  ... 
There  is  an  area  of  Independent  Presidential 
authority.  There  Is  secondly  "a  TOne  of  twi- 
light" In  which  Congress  and  the  President 
a^re  power,  and  in  which  if  Congress  fails 
to  act,  the  President  will  assume  independ- 
ent responsibility.  But  In  this  area,  when 
Congress  acts,  and  the  President  either  ac- 
quiesce* or  has  his  veto  overridden,  the  wlu 
of  Congress  prevails,  and  the  President  Is 
under  his  usual  obligation  to  "take  Care  that 
the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
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Congress  is  authorized  to  deiiue  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mission 
of  our  armed  forces  in  carrying  out  that 
foreign  policy.  Congress  tells  the  President, 
In  terms  of  international  boundaries,  where 
to  deploy  troops,  where  to  fight,  and  whom. 
Once  troops  are  in  place,  and  especially  If 
they  are  fighting,  tactical  control  is  In  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  the  President  has 
full  authority  to  react  to  attacks  upon  them, 
or  to  the  Imminent  threat  of  attack" 

In  the  famous  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
land, 4  Wheaton  316  (1819),  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  referred  to  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  "to  declare  and  conduct  a  war"  as 
among  Its  enumerated  powers.  A  Judicial 
recognition  of  the  breadth  of  the  war  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress,  no  matter  how  per- 
suasive. Is  insufficient  to  maintain  these 
powers  unless  the  Congress  utilizes  them 
Including  its  undoubted  powers  to  limit  a 
war  and  to  terminate  hostilities  Initiated 
by  the  President.  The  President  alone  has 
neither  the  constitutional  nor  the  practical 
resources  to  conduct  hostilities  in  opposition 
to  the  manifested  will  of  the  Congress.* 

The  power  of  the  purse  Is  the  last  bastion 
of  popular  control  of  the  government.'  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  use  this  pow- 
er by  Including  In  authorization  acts  any  of 
a  number  of  restrictions  or  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can funds  and  forces.  Proposed  restrictive 
provisions  (such  as  McGovern-Hatfield 
Amendment)  are  legitimate  exercise  of  this 
power. 

Riders  and  Amendments  on  appropriation 
and  authorization  acts  have  been  a  device 
used  by  Congress  to  restrict  and  to  control 
executive  action.*  One  of  the  most  recent  ex- 
amples of  this  U  Section  643  of  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
passed  in  1969,  which  states  that  "none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of  troops 
Into  Laos  and  Thailand." ' 

Madison  described  the  money  power  In 
these  terms: 

"This  power  over  the  purse  may.  In  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  effectual 
weapon  which  any  constitution  can  arm  the 
Immediate  representatives  of  the  people."' 
In  analyzing  the  relationships  between 
presidential  and  congressional  war  powers.  It 
is  useful  to  postulate  three  basic  fact  situa- 
tions which  reflect  different  allocations  of 
constitutional  authority. 

(a)  A  situation  where  the  President  acts 
with  the  authorization  of  Congress:  This  sit- 
uation Involves  a  consolidation  of  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  political  branches  of 
our  Government  and,  if  it  were  determined 
that  action  in  such  a  situation  were  consti- 
tutional. It  would  be  equivalent  to  stating 
that  the  Government  as  an  undivided  whole 
lacks  power  to  deal  with  the  subject  matter. 
The  conduct  of  hostilities  by  the  United 
States  In  Southeast  Asia  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  consolidation  of  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  whole  Government.  The 
President  has  used  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  the  Congress  has  used 
Its  express  war -making  powers  Including  the 
powers  to  "raise  and  support  Armies"  and  to 
"provide  and  maintain  a  Navy."  In  particu- 
lar, the  Congress  has  used  its  powers  to 
conduct  hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia  through 
the  military  appropriation  acts  which  have 
Increased  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  so  that 
the  war  could  be  fought. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Resolution,  78  Stat. 
384  (1964)  Is  also  an  uneqtUvocal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  use  of  Congressional  war  powers 
to  conduct  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
Resolution  states,  inter  alia: 

The  United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared 
as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  the  vise  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
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the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  In  the  defense  of  Its 
freedom. 

The  constitutional  status  of  United  States 
participation  in  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia 
without  the  Southeast  Asia  Resolution  and 
without  the  relevant  military  appropriation 
acts  enacted  by  the  Congress  would  be  en- 
tirely different.  Instead  of  the  consolidation 
of  war  powers  which  we  have  actually  had, 
the  United  States  role  In  the  hostilities 
could  be  justified  only  by  the  executive 
powers  of  the  President.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive standing  alone  is  much  more  limited 
than  the  authority  of  the  Government  act- 
ing through  both  presidential  and  congres- 
sional war  powers.  The  President  alone  does 
not  have  the  constitutional  authority  to 
conduct  a  great  war  effort  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  past 
few  years. 

In  the  existing  situation  of  consolidation 
of  power  It  would  not  be  expected  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  inquire  concerning  the 
constitutionaUty  of  United  States  participa- 
tion m  the  southeast  Asia  War.  This  view 
is  reflected  In  Mora  v.  McNamera,  389  V3. 
934  (1967),  where  certiorari  was  denied  and 
a  petition  for  rehearing  was  also  denied 
(389  U  S  1025) .  In  this  case,  petitioners  who 
were  draftees  serving  In  the  U.S.  Army  were 
about  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  for  service 
there  They  asked  a  declaratory  judgement 
that  the  United  States  military  participation 
in  Vietnam  was  "Illegal"  and  their  suit  was 
dismissed  in  the  lower  federal  courts.  The 
Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari,  with  Jus- 
tices Douglas  and  Stewart  dissenting.  The 
dissenting  Justices  expressed  no  view  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  but  believed  that  certiorari 
should  have  been  granted  so  that  the  Issue 
of  Justiciability  of  the  case  could  be  argued. 
There  are  not  any  arguments  which  wotild 
Justify  the  Court  in  attempting  to  substitute 
Its  Judgment  concerning  the  exercise  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  whom  the 
war  powers  are  committed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

(b)  A  situation  where  the  President  acts 
without  a  grant  or  denial  of  authority  by 
Congress:  In  this  situation  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  President's  course  of  action  will 
be  determined  by  his  war  powers  standing 
alone. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  made  a  thoughtful 
contribution  to  analysis  of  this  subject  In 
a  dlctlm  arising  from  Umlted  naval  war  with 
France.  In  the  facte  of  the  case  the  naval 
capture  authorized  by  the  President  was 
held  to  be  lUegal  since  It  contravened  a  stat- 
ute which  authorized  the  capture  of  vessels 
In  certain  circumstances.  Little  v.  Barreme, 
2  Cranch  170  (1804)  Is,  however,  less  Im- 
portant for  Its  holding  than  for  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall's  opinion  as  to  what  the  Pres- 
ident could  have  done  under  the  Constitu- 
tion In  the  absence  of  a  statute.  The  Chief 
Justice  stated: 

'Tt  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whose  high  duty 
It  Is  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,"  and  who  Is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United 
States,  might  not,  without  any  special  au- 
thority for  that  purpose,  In  the  then  existing 
state  of  things,  have  empowered  the  officers 
commanding  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  to  seize  and  send  into  port  for  ad- 
judication. American  vessels  which  were  for- 
feited by  being  engaged  in  thU  illicit  com- 
merce." 

It  seems  that  the  Chief  Justice  believed 
that  the  President  would  have  had  the  power 
to  make  rules  for  naval  captures  If  the  Con- 
gress had  not  exercised  its  enumerated  con- 
stitutional power  in  the  field. 

(c)  a  situation  where  the  President  acts 
inconsistently  with  the  Congress. 
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1.  Where  the  Congress  had  primary  con- 
stitutional authority — law-making:  This  slt- 
xiatlon  Is  Illustrated  adequately  by  Youngs- 
town Company  v.  Sawyer,  "The  Steel  Seizure 
Case"),  343  U.S.  579  (1952).  In  this  well- 
known  case  President  Truman  attempted  to 
seize  the  steel  companies  to  avoid  a  labor 
strike  which  would  In  his  judgement  Impede 
the  flow  of  war  materials  to  the  armed  forces 
in  Korea.  President  Truman  believed,  as  In- 
dicated by  the  argument  of  counsel  for  the 
United  Stetes,  that  he  had  authority  to  ef- 
fect such  a  selzxu-e  through  the  aggregate  of 
his  war  powers  including  his  jwwer  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Congress,  however,  in  the 
relevant  statutes  dealing  with  labor  disputes, 
had  not  provided  for  selziire.  The  Supreme 
Court  concluded  that  the  presidential  seizure 
was  invalid  because  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  relevant  Congressional  statutes.  In  care- 
fully reasoned  concurring  opinion.  Justice 
Jackson  stated  in  part: 

"When  the  President  takes  measures  in- 
compatible with  the  expressed  or  ImpUed 
will  of  Congress,  his  power  is  at  lowest  ebb, 
for  then  he  can  rely  only  upon  his  own  con- 
stitutional powers  minus  any  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter.  Courts 
can  susteln  exclusive  presidential  control  in 
such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the  Congress 
from  acting  upon  the  subject." 

2.  Where  the  President  has  primary  con- 
stitutional authority — the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief:  Where  the  situation  may 
be  be  fairly  placed  within  the  scope  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  power  rather  than  with- 
in the  war  powers  of  the  Congress.  For  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  a  relatively  clear  ex- 
ample may  be  provided  by  consideration  of 
the   President's   strategic   and   tactical   au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  fuU  power  to  select  particular 
military  objectives  such  as  "Hamburger  Hill" 
m  Vietnam.  Congress,  by  statute  or  other- 
wise, cannot  lawfully  Interfere  with  the  Pres- 
ident's role   as   Commander   In   Chief  In  a 
situation  of  this  kind.  If  the  attack  upon 
enemy  bases  in  Cambodia  is  regarded  as  the 
selection  of  military  objects  of  attack  which 
are  closely  related  to  and  Indeed  a  part  of 
the  present  war  in  Vietnam,  this  action  Is 
within  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  as  Commander  m  Chief  since  It  Is 
part  of  the  Southeast   Asia  War  which  Is 
authorized  constitutionally  by  a  consoUda- 
tlon  of  powers.  If  the  United  States  military 
action  In  Cambodia  ts  regarded  as  an  entirely 
new  war,  then  the  congressional  authority 
for  the  war  In  Vietnam  does  not  extend  to  It. 
There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  but  that  the 
Congress  can  use  Its  war  powers  to  termi- 
nate the  entire  military  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Southeast  Asia  whenever 
the  Congress  so  decides.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter the  President  could  not  conduct  hostil- 
ities in  Southeast  Asia  imlees  the  Congress 
used  It  enumerated  powers  to  "raise"  Armies 
and  to  "provide"  a  Navy  In  a  manner  which 
makes  available  to  the  President  both  the 
personnel  and  the  equipment  to  do  so." 

THK  constitutional  WAR  POWXRS  OF  THR 
PRESIDEMT  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

In  Article  n,  Section  2,  Clause  1  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  It  states: 

"The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  when  caUed  Into  actual  service  of  the 
United  States;  he  may  reqtiire  the  Opinion, 
in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  In  each  of 
the  executive  Departments,  upon  any  Subject 
relating  to  the  Duties  of  their  respective 
Offices,  and  he  shaU  have  Power  to  grant 
Reprieves  and  Pardons  for  Offences  against 
the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of 
Impeachment." 

In  1860  Chief  Justice  Taney  for  the  Court, 
said: 

"His  (the  President's)  duty  and  his  power 
are  surely  mlUtary.  As  Commander  in  Chief. 
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he  is  authorized  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  naval  and  mlUtary  forces  placed  by  law 
at  his  command,  and  to  employ  them  In  the 
manner  he  may  deem  most  "fectual  to 
harass  and  conquer  and  subdue  the  enemj. 
He  may  invade  the  hostile  country  and 
subject  It  to  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of 
the  United  States.  But  his  conquests  do  not 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  this  Union,  nor 
extend  the  operation  of  our  institutions  and 
laws  beyond  the  limits  before  assigned  to 
them  by  the  leglslaUve  power."" 

Even  after  the  Civil  War  a  powerful  minor- 
ity of  the  Court  described  the  role  of  Presl- 
dent  as  Commander  In  Chief  simply  as  the 
command  of  the  forces  and  the  conduct  of 
campaigns."  " 

The  Civil  War  provides  significant  Illus- 
tration of  the  scope  of  presidential  war  pow- 
ers in  the  absence  of  authorization  by  the 
Congress.  In  the  early  months  of  the  Civil 
War  President  Uncoln  undertook  a  number 
of  military  measures.  Including  a  blockade 
of  the  Confederacy,  upon  his  own  authority. 
In  the  Prize  Cases.  2  Black  635  (1863).  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  President's  war 
powers  in  a  five  to  four  decision,  holding 
that  a  Congressional  declaration  of  war  was 
not  necesary  for  the  President  to  act  and 
use  his  war  powers.  The  Court  stated  con- 
cerning the  situation  of  actual  hostlUties  or 
war  which  confronted  President  Lincoln. 

"The  President  was  bound  to  meet  It  in 
the  shape  It  presented  Itself,  without  wait- 
ing for  Congress  to  baptize  It  with  a  name: 
and  no  name  given  to  It  by  him  or  them 
could  change  the  fact."  Later  President  Lin- 
coln asked  for  and  received  subsequent  Con- 
gressional approval  of  his  acts." 

Chief  Justice  Taft  once  suggested  that  the 
specific  grants  of  executive  power  in  Article 
rr.  since  they  were  preceded  by  a  compre- 
hensive grant  of  the  executive  power  were 
designed  to  provide  emphasis  where  empha- 
sis was  appropriate.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  President's  power  as  Commander 
In  Chief  is  a  substantive  one  which  Includes 
at  least  the  following  subsidiary  powers. 

1.  Deployment  of  armed  forces.  Whether 
in  time  of  peace  or  war.  the  President  has 
the  power  to  determine  the  deployment  of 
the  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  of  the  United 
States.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  order- 
ing the  Great  White  Fleet  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  In  the  face  of  strong  Congressional 
opposition  is  a  well  known  example. 

2.  Initial  response  to  hostilities.  An  ex- 
ample Is  President  Truman's  action  in  using 
first  the  naval  and  air  forces,  and  then  land 
forces  as  well,  to  rcpell  the  North  Korean 
attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

3.  Initiation  of  hostilities.  An  example 
here  may  be  found  that  the  utilization  of 
the  Army  under  the  orders  of  President  Polk 
In  conducting  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Plama  which  were  fought  be- 
fore the  act  of  Congress  of  May  13,  1848 
which  recognized  "a  state  of  war  a«  existing 
by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico." 

In  summary,  the  President  as  Commander 
In  Chief  has  broad  powers  to  determine  the 
conduct  of  hostilities.  In  spite  of  the  illu- 
sory simplicity  involved  In  a  listing  of  his 
powers,  they  must  be  used  in  relation  to  the 
powers  of  Congress.  It  should  be  clear  that 
the  President  cannot  for  long  respond  to  or 
continue  hostilities  without  the  acUve  coop- 
eration of  Congress." 

THE    THEOairriCAI,    bases    fob     UNn.ATEHAL 
PRESIDENTIAL    ACTION 

The  theories  on  which  various  Presidents 
have  relied  for  the  use  of  military  force 
abroad  without  congressional  approval  may 
be  divided  Into  three  general  categories:  (1)  ^ 
the  sudden  attack  theory:  (2)  the  neutrality 
theorj-;  and  (3)  the  collective  security 
theory. 


1  The  Sudden  Attack  Theory.— The  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  In  Chief  has  the  Inher- 
ent power  to  defend  the  sovereignty  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  nation  Itself  and  to  respond  to 
an  armed  attack  on  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  without  requesting  congres- 
sional approval.  For  example,  we  do  not  Ques- 
tion the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  to  order  retaliatory  strikes  in  the 
event  of  an  atomic  attack  on  the  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

2  The  Neutrality  Theory.— Also  known  as 
••interposition",  the  neutrality  theory  was  de- 
veloped during  the  nineteenth  century  as  a 
justification  for  American  military  Involve- 
ment abroad  to  protect  American  citizens 
and  property.  When  American  armed  forces 
were  sent  into  a  foreign  nation,  their  pres- 
ence was  supposed  to  be  "neutral"  with  re- 
spect tD  any  conflicts  there. 

3  The  Collective  Security  Theory— S  nee 
1945  the  United  States  has  entered  into 
many  security  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 
Many  of  these  agreements  have  clauses  which 
indicate  that  the  security  of  each  signatory 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  each  other  signa- 
torv  Unilateral  presidential  action  under 
these  agreements  may  be  Justified  as  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  American  security 
even  though  the  conflict  may  arise  thousands 
of  miles  from  American  shores." 
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rNrrro  states  interventions  fkom   nes  to 

PRESENT 

The  early  Presidents  respected  Congre^'s 
authority  to  Initiate  war.  President  John 
Adams  tiok  action  to  protect  American  ships 
from  French  attacks  on  the  Atlantic  only  to 
the  extent  that  Congress  authorized  bUn  to 
do  so;  m  the  case  of  this  •■limited  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France.  The 
President  did  not  regard  himself  as  free  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  without  the  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress. 

Early  In  his  term  of  oflice  President  Jef- 
ferson sent  a  naval  squadron  to  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Protect  American  commerce 
against  plrac/.  but  It  wasn't  at  flrst  per- 
mitted to  en/age  in  offensive  action  against 
the  Barbary  pirates. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  often  cited  as  an 
example  for  the  making  of  foreign  policy 
commitmente  by  executive  action.  In  fact  a 
distinction  was  made  at  the  time  between 
a  statement  of  policy  and  Us  Implementa- 
tion. In  reply  to  an  Inquiry  by  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Colombia  In  1824  as  to  what  action 
the  united  States  might  take  in  a  case  of 
Dossible  European  Intervention  against  the 
new  Latin  American  republics.  Secretary  of 
State  John  Qulncy  Adams  said: 

"With  respect  to  the  question  ...  you 
understand  that  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  ultimate  decision  of  this 
question  belongs  to  the  Legislative  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government." 

In  1846  President  Polk  sent  troops  Into  the 
disputed  territory  between  Corpus  Christl 
and  the  Rlo  Grande  River,  heightening  the 
clash  which  began  the  Mexican  War  The 
constitutionality  of  this  act  was  questioned 
by  Abraham  Uncoln,  when  he  wrote: 

•Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neigh- 
boring nation,  whenever  he  shall  deem  It 
necessary  to  repeal  an  Invasion  .  •  •  and  you 
allow  him  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure.  Study 
to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his  power 
m  this  respect." 

During  the  19th  century  American  armed 
forces  were  used  by  the  President  on  hla 
own  authority  for  such  purposes  as  suppress- 
inff  piracy,  slave  trade,  and  the  pursuit  of 
baidlts  across  frontiers.  Such  limited  uses 
of  force  without  authorization  by  Congress 
came  to  be  accepted  practice— sanctions  by 

usage. 

Some  Presidents,  especially  Polk.  Grant, 
and  McKlnley,  interpreted  their  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief  broadly,  while  others 
such    as    early    Presidents    and    Presidents 


Buchanan   and   Cleveland,  were   deferential 
to  the  war  power  of  Congress 

The  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  agaliwt 
sovereign  nations  vrtthout  author^atlon  by 
Congress  became  common  practice  during  tne 
20th  centurv.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
used  the  Navy  to  prevent  Colombian  forces 
from  suppressing  Insurrection  in  Panama 
and  intervened  militarily  In  Cuba  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Presidents  Taft  and 
Wilson  also  sent  armed  forces  to  the  Carib- 
bean and  Central  America  without  Congres- 
sional authorization.  President  Wilson  seized 
the  Mexican  port  of  Vera  Cruz  ^  1914  as  an 
act  of  established  "respect"  for  the  United 
States  Government.  In  1916  when  the  bandit 
Pancho  Villa  raided  the  town  of  Columbus, 
New  Mexico.  President  WUson  sent  troops 
into  Mexico  in  pursuit  for  nearly  two  years. 
On  both  of  these  acts  congressional  authori- 
zation was  accomplished  after  intervention 
occurred 

The  trend  Initiated  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Taft.  and  Wilson  and  accelerated  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt  continued  at  a  rapid  rate 
under  Truman.  Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson,  bringing  the  country  to  a  point  at 
the  present  time  where  war  power  Is  almost 
completely  In  the  hands  of  the  President.  On 
the  other  hand  It  Is  still  said  that  the  scope  of 
presidential  action  In  initiating  hostUe  sec- 
tion was  widened  by  Korea  over  any  previ- 
ous incident.  That  the  executive  could  dis- 
pose of  the  armed  forces  In  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  conflict  was  well  established  before 
this  but  a  declaration  of  war  had  followed. 
In  the  Korean  Instance  this  was  not  so.  Con- 
gress was  behind  the  President,  but  not  with 
a  formal  proclamation  of  war. 

It  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  Presidents 
Bctlon  was  a  breach  of  constitutional  proce- 
dure It  is  also  possible  to  argue  that  time 
was  of  the  essence,  and  that  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  wait  whUe  Congress  debated  the  wis- 
dom of  the  executive's  action. 


REPORT   ON   major   INCCRSIONS   SINCE    1950 

In  outlining  a  history  of  deployment  of 
the  Armed  Forces  by  the  Presidents,  we  con- 
cluded that  beginning  with  Korea  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  present,  that  we  would  report 
the  major  Incursions  in  more  detail.  This  is 
done  to  present  the  results  of  these  Incur- 
sions insofar  as  Congressional  action  Is  con- 
cerned.  as  a  basis  for  a  study  on  current  legs- 
laUon  regarding  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

On  June  27.  1950.  President  Truman  an- 
nounced his  deployment  of  air  and  naval 
forces  to  aid  the  South  Koreans.  •■  The  same 
day  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
called  on  all  member  nations  to  help  South 
Korea  and  denounce  the  North  Koreans  as 
armed  aggressors.  '•  A  short  Ume  later.  Pre^- 
dent  Truman  sent  ground  forces  to  Soutft 

Korea. 

Although  he  conferred  with  a  few  Con- 
gressional leaders  President  Truman  acted 
without  anv  request  of  or  general  Congres- 
sional approval  In  the  form  of  a  declaration 
of  war  or  otherwise.  A  State  Department  bul- 
letin for  the  press  asserted  that:  "the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief  has  full  con- 
trol over  the  use  of  the  military",  and  that 
there  was  "a  traditional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  without  consulting  Congress."  This 
doctrine  of  Inherent  Presidential  power  was 
something  never  previously  claimed  by  a 
President.  The  article  was  based  on  the  le^ 
Justification  of  the  actions  on  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  U.N.  Participation 
Act  authorizing  the  President  to  deploy 
troops  in  United  States  policy  measures,  both 
previously  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  due  to  the  popularity  of  the  in- 
cursion.'- there  was  little  said  about  the 
President's  authority  In  Congress.  In  1951, 
two  resolutions  came  up,  the  flrst.  to  declare 
war  on  North  Korea  and  Communist  China 
and  the  second,  for  an  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  troops.  Neither  of  them  came 
to  a  vote. 


In  late  1953.  Senator  John  W.  Brlcker  (R- 
Ohlo)  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, giving  Congress  the  power  to  regu- 
late treaties,  and  all  executive  agreements 
with  foreign  countries.  Palling  as  a  result 
of  President  Elsenhower's  Influence,  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  one  vote-  An- 
other measure  was  tried  In  April  of  i»a4. 
during  the  French  confUct  In  Vietnam,  by 
a  bin,  limiting  the  President's  authority  to 
send  troops  anywhere  in  the  world  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  Because  of  Eisen- 
hower's voiced  intention  to  veto  the  entire 
bill  the  rider  was  defeated. 

Policymakers  In  Washington,  occupied 
with  the  crisis  In  Asia  and  Europe,  had 
paid  little  attention  to  the  growth  of  Com- 
munism in  the  small  Central  American  coun- 
try of  Guatemala. 

On  May  17.  1954.  the  Department  of  State 
announced  that  a  shipment  of  1900  tons  of 
communist  arms  manufactured  In  Czecho- 
slovakia had  arrived  In  Guatemala.  The 
United  States  sought,  but  failed  to  obtoln 
permission  from  NATO  allies  to  search  the 
ships  suspected  of  carrying  the  arms.  The 
United  States  began  airlifting  arms  and 
other  military  supplies  to  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  for  their  protection. 

On  June  18,  Col.  Carlos  Armas  led  an 
army  of  about  200  men  from  Honduras  to 
Guatemala.  In  support,  three  American 
planes  bombed  the  caplUl  city  and  military 
depots.  The  exiled  ofBcer  and  his  men  suc- 
ceeded In  overthrowing  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

Guatemala  received  no  major  coverage  in 
Congressional  action  and  was  left  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  the  President. 

In    1958.   President   Elsenhower   had    an- 
other problem  to  cope  with,  whether  or  not 
to  send  troops  to  Lebanon.  Lebanon  has  al- 
ways preserved  a  delicate  Internal  balance 
<  X  between  Christians  and  Moslems.  This  was 

1  3  threatened  by   certain   Moslems,   reportedly 

*<  encouraged  by  President  Nassar  of  the  U.AJl. 

At  the  time  of  a  pro-Nassar  coup  in  Iraq  in 
July,  over  15.000  Syrians  had  supposedly  In- 
flltrated  Lebanon  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
down  the  government  by  violence. 

On  July  14  and  15.  at  the  specific  request 
of  Lebanon's  President  Chanloun,  the  United 
States  sent  5.000  marines  to  Beirut  to  protect 
American  lives  and  help  the  Lebanese  main- 
tain their  Independence.  In  a  short  time  this 
number  was  Increased  to  a  total  of  14,000 
troops  occuping  strategic  positions  In  I^ba- 
non. 

The  situation  soon  became  stabilized  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
Issued  a  statement  requesting  member  na- 
tions to  respect  one  another's  Integrity  and 
refrain  from  interfering  in  one  another's  in- 
ternal affairs. 

United  States  troops  were  gradually  with- 
drawn through  a  plan  worked  out  with 
Lebanese  authorities.  President  Elsenhower 
had  the  power  to  send  the  troops  to  Lebanon 
through  the  "Elsenhower  Doctrine,"  a  Joint 
resolution,  passed  In  1952  authorizing  the 
President  to  deploy  VS.  armed  forces  to  as- 
sist any  nation  In  the  middle  east  requesting 
help  against  Communist  aggression. 

In  late  April,  1965,  a  civil  war  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  between  government 
and  left-wing  forces  led  to  U.S.  mllltery  In- 
tervention. 

A  peace  commission  from  the  OAS  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  a  cease-flre  among  the 
contending  government  and  revolutionary 
forces.  A  peace  force  was  created  to  restore 
order  and  gradually  the  U.S.  troops  with- 
drawn. 

Initially,  the  American  rationale  was  that 
troops  were  sent  to  protect  American  citi- 
zens. Later,  It  shifted  to  the  argument  that 
American  action  was  necessary  because  a 
democratic  revolution  had  been  taken  over 
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by  Communist  conspirators  who  had  been 
tMdned  for  and  had  carefully  planned  the 
operation. 

Congressional  leadership  was  Informed  be- 
fore the  move  was  made,  and  supporting 
resolutions  were  offered  for  President  John- 
son's actions.  The  most  prominent  was 
House  Resolution  560,  endorsing  the  use  of 
force  individually  or  collectively  by  any 
country  In  the  Western  hemisphere  to  pre- 
vent a  Communist  takeover.  It  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  312-52. 

On  August  2,  1964,  North  Vietnamese  tor- 
pedo boats  were  reported  to  have  attacked 
the  USS  Maddox  in  International  waters  In 
the  GuU  of  Tonkin.  The  Maddox  returned  the 
fire,  and  aircraft  from  the  US  Ticonderoga 
also  attacked  the  torpedo  boats.  The  Mad- 
dox was  attacked  again,  along  with  the  C. 
Turner  Joy  on  August  4th.  On  August  5th 
bases  and  an  oil  depot  used  as  supporting 
faculties  for  the  torpedo  boats  were  bombed 
In  retaliation,  according  to  President  John- 
son's orders.  President  Johnson  then  asked 
Congress  for  a  resolution  "expressing  the 
unity  and  determination  of  the  United 
States  In  supporting  freedom  and  protecting 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia."  Two  days  later 
Congress  passed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion, authorizing  the  President  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Retaliatory  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  developed  into  a 
system  of  bombing  raids  which  were  not 
halted  until  October  of  1968.  Since  the  spring 
of  1965  the  United  States  has  attempted  to 
settle  the  conflict  through  negotiations  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks.  On  the  whole  these 
talks  have  been  highly  unsuccessful. 

On  AprU  30,  1970,  President  NUon  an- 
nounced the  Cambodia  Invasion.  This  act, 
made  solely  on  presidential  authority  was 
perpetrated  with  no  previous  consent  of  Con- 
gress or  even  consulatlon  with  congressional 
leaders.  It  Is  this  Incursion  which  brought 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  many  bills  con- 
cerning the  current  war  and  the  president's 
authority  In  foreign  affairs. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


COOPEB-CHUHCH   AMENDMENT 

The  Cooper-Church  Amendment  Is  de- 
signed primarily  to  support  the  President's 
desire  to  stay  out  of  possible  war  In  Cam- 
bodia. It  also  Includes  provisions  preventing 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  troops  re- 
tained in  Cambodia. 

"The  Amendment,  which  the  Administra- 
tion Is  sUongly  opposing  would  prohibit 
spending  appropriated  funds  to  keep  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Cambodia,  to  pay  for  the  op- 
eration of  advisors  or  mercenaries  from  other 
countries  In  Cambodia,  or  to  conduct  any 
combat  activity  In  the  air  above  Cambodia 
after  June  30th". 

"On  the  face  of  it,  this  does  no  more  than 
guarantee  legislatively  what  Mr.  Nixon  has 
promised  personally;  in  fact,  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment  is  designed  also  to  pre- 
vent a  strong  willed  ally  like  the  Thleu-Ky 
Government  in  Saigon  from  dragging  or  per- 
suading Mr.  Nixon  Into  continuing  mlUtary 
operations  In  Cambodia."  "* 

••If  the  Senate  Imposes  Its  will,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  handcuffed  In  future  days  of 
danger  to  this  country  and  Its  citizens,  both 
here  and  abroad,  by  compelling  him  to  come 
to  the  Senate  for  authority  to  move  our 
armed  forces."" 

If  the  President  were  required  to  come  to 
Congress  before  each  move,  the  enemy  would 
have  time  to  take  adverse  reaction.  Taking 
powers  from  the  President  would.  In  essence, 
offer  security  to  the  enemy. 

There  is  also  a  danger  of  Congress  trying 
to  appease  the  mobs.  Walter  Llppman  said. 
••War  Is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  entrusted 
to  public  opinion." 

Mansfleld  said.  "Cooper-Church  Is  an  as- 
sertion of  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
the   Senate   and  the  Congress  with  regard 


to  the  war  In  Indochina  and  Its  evolving 

course."  ,        . 

The  Amendment  bars  funds  for  American 
advisors  of  Cambodian  forces  and  prevents 
arrangements  to  provide  troops  from  other 
nations  to  flght  for  Cambodia.  There  can  be 
no  U.S.  air  combat  activity  in  direct  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces  without  congres- 
sional approval. 

The  Byrd  Amendment  Is  an  amendment 
to  the  flrst  section  of  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment.  Opponents  of  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment felt  that  It  might  provide  an  escape 
clause  for  the  President.  Without  some  pro- 
vision for  sending  troops  Immediately  wher- 
ever needed  including  Cambodia,  commu- 
nists would  no  longer  have  to  worry  about 
further  attack  on  their  sanctuary.  The  Byrd 
Amendment  provides  that  the  President 
would  not  be  restricted  from  taking  the  ac- 
tion he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  our  forces  In  the  fleld  or  faclUtate  their 
withdrawal.  The  flnal  draft  of  the  amend- 
ment, was  approved  79-5. 

HOUSE    RESOHmON     17598 

TheoretlcaUy  H.R.  17598  provides  both  a 
limitation  on  presidential  prerogative  to 
commit  U.S.  armed  forces  to  hostilities,  and 
an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  "question 
a  President's  action  from  the  start,  to  stand 
apart  from  hysteria  and  emotionalism 
sweeping  the  country,  to  pose  alternatives,  to 
probe  relentlessly,  to  publicize  constantly,  to 
examine  and  debate  implications  of  a  Presi- 
dent's action  that  the  White  House  may 
neglect  in  Its  haste  and  concentration."* 

The  text  of  H.R.  17598  Is  too  loosely  worded 
to  provide  any  enforcement.  Key  phrases 
such  as  those  banning  troop  deployments  .  .  . 
"unless  the  President  finds  that  the  safety  of 
American  or  allied  armed  forces  requires  de- 
ployment," or  of  a  "treaty  obligation",  are 
so  open  to  Interpretation  as  to  be  meaning- 
less. The  bill  also  makes  no  provision  for 
attacks  on  U.S.  ships  or  property  In  other 
countries,  peacetime  overflights  or  minor  hos- 
tilities short  of  war. 

HJl.  17698  Is  also  attacked  as  being  too 
rigid  by  those  who  feel  that  codification  Is 
the  wrong  way  to  limit  executive  authority. 
Professor  Alex  Blckel.  Professor  of  Law,  Yale 
Univ.,  calls  codification  "difficult,  heavily 
prone  to  error,  quite  possibly  dangerous,  and 
unnecessary."  " 

Another  bill,  which  U  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Javlts  and  Dole.  Senate  blU  S.  8964, 
contains  more  drastic  steps  than  other  bills. 
This  bill  contains  a  reporting  requirement 
and  requirements  of  affirmative  legislation 
by  Congress  or  an  end  to  the  hostUltles  with- 
in 30  days  of  their  Initiation.  This  step  wUl 
be  more  controversial  as  the  limitations  on 
presidential  authority  are  vague  when  Con- 
gress takes  no  action. 

The  bill  establishes  four  situations  when 
the  President  may  commit  U.S.  armed  forces 
to  hostlUties.  Three  concern  attacks  upon 
U.S.  citizens,  possessions  or  troops;  the 
fourth  employs  the  langtiage  of  the  National 
Commitments  Resolution  to  cover  compU- 
ance  with  "a  national  commitment  resulting 
from  affirmative  action  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches." 

The  McGovem-Hatfield  Amendment  to 
End  the  War  No.  609  attempts  to  reg\Uate  the 
extent  of  the  war  In  Indochina  through  the 
power  of  the  purse. 

Amendment  No.  609  also  poses  no  danger 
of  InflexlbUlty  by  committing  us  t»  a  haz- 
ardous policy  because  It  Includes  exceptions 
permitting  executive  freedom  In  the  protec- 
tion of  the  U.S.  tro(^)s  and  prisoners  during 
withdrawal,  and  It  can  be  overridden  by  fu- 
ture congressional  action  If  the  circum- 
stances chamge. 

Professor  John  Norton  Moore.  University 
of  Virginia  School  of  Law.  states  that  "pro- 
posals to  require  withdrawal  of  United  SUtes 
troops  from  Vietnam  by  a  particular  date 
would   seem   to   dangerously    undercut   the 
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Presidential  negotiating  role.  Though  such 
proposals  may  be  constitutional  In  a  formal 
sense,  they  should  be  adopted  only  If  Con- 
gress has  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  Presidential  policies."  »= 

...  If  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives, have  no  control  over  the  oooamltment 
of  their  resources  to  war-malting,  the  result 
la  Inconsistent  with  Constitutional  demo- 
cratic principles.::' 

SCMMAXT 

In  conclusion,  this  committee  believes 
that  our  report  has  shown  that  Congress  has 
allowed  an  Imbalance  of  Congressional  and 
Presidential  war  powers  to  occur.  We  would 
like  to  state  however,  that  this  Imbalance 
Is  not  as  serious  as  some  members  of  the 
House  and  Sen-ite  would  have  us  believe. 
Congress  has  not  had  Its  powers  of  war  and 
peace  taken  away  from  them  by  the  execu- 
tive, they  have  simply  failed  to  use  these 
powers  In  the  past. 

As  Congress  begins  to  exercise  the  powers 
they  have  been  neglecting  they  must  make  a 
supreme  effort  to  discover  and  capture  that 
"aone  of  twilight"  where  the  Congress  and 
the  President  can  work  together  to  devise 
and  Implement  an  effective  foreign  policy. 
While  striving  for  this  quest  they  must  be 
on  the  watch  that  they  do  not  Infringe  upon 
the  sacred  powers  that  the  President  holds 
as  Commander-in-Chief. 
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"  IMd  ,  Malllson.  pp.  3-3. 

"The  Amendment  To  End  The  War:  The 
Constitutional  Question,  p.  6. 

"At  the  same  time.  Truman  placed  the 
7th  fleet  between  Formosa  and  mainland 
China  to  prevent  their  attacks  on  each  other. 

"  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  even  with 
the  absence  of  the  Russian  delegate,  the 
Security  Council  did  not  order,  but  that  it 
only  recommended  that  the  member  na- 
tions aid  the  South  Koreans. 

"A  Gallup  Poll  taken  at  that  time  Indi- 
cated that  80  Tc  of  the  people  supported  the 
Korean  war. 

"New  Tork  Times,  May  24,  1970  "Who  Is 
Saving  Whom  From  What?",  Tom  Wicker. 
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"Evening  Star,  G.  Lincoln,  June  17,  1970. 

»  Excerpts  from  statements  of  James  Mac- 
Gregor  Burns  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  of  Representatives,  June  34, 
1970.  page  4. 

«  Ibid..  Prof.  Blckel.  page  3. 

»  The  Constitution  and  the  Use  of  Armed 
Forces  Abroad,  Testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  toy  John  Norton 
Moore.  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, School  of  Law. 

»  "Indo-China :  The  Constitutional  (Crisis" 
Reprinted  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  13.  1970.  p.  8. 
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HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
Forrest  Anderson  of  Montana  came  to 
Washington  on  August  5  to  present  tes- 
timony to  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction  of  the  Committee  on 
/Vrmed  Services.  His  mission  was  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  desper- 
ate consequences  of  the  Safegiiard  con- 
struction program  for  Montanans  who 
live  in  the  host  communities. 


Governor  Anderson  very  forcefully 
demonstrated  that  Safeguard  Com- 
mand's lack  of  foresight  and  plarming 
will  bring  to  Montana's  economy  the 
kind  of  chaos  that  is  usually  associated 
with  disaster.  The  common  denominator 
is  the  communities'  inability  to  handle 
the  situation  without  outside  help.  Gov- 
ernor Anderson  asked  Congress  for  that 
help. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Governor  Ander- 
son's statement  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
previously  outlined  the  problems  to  be 
faced  by  Montana  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  Safeguard  in  our  State.  To- 
day, I  should  like  to  take  up  in  some  de- 
tail the  communities'  grave  fiscal  prob- 
lems which  Governor  Anderson  pre- 
sented so  compeUingly  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

No  State  is  a  stranger  to  the  inflation 
that  grips  this  Nation,  and  Montana  has 
suffered  from  it  perhaps  more  than 
others. 

The  Sunday,  August  2,  Missoulian  de- 
scribed farm  loans  at  an  alltime  high. 

Montana  wheat  farmers  in  the  area 
of  Safeguard  impact,  major  wheat-pro- 
ducing region,  Bxe  the  victims  of  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates,  paying  more 
than  do  farmers  in  other  States  for  ship- 
ping their  wheat  to  market.  Their  wheat 
is  bringing  44  percent  of  parity  in  the 
market  and  the  parity  ratio  for  them, 
including  their  certificate  payments, 
stands  at  70  percent.  Paying  more  for 
the  things  he  needs  than  he  receives  for 
the  things  he  produces,  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer or  the  small  businessman  who 
serves  him  is  frequently  forced  to  bor- 
row. One  of  my  friends  recently  sought 
a  loan  to  meet  a  tax  payment.  He  went 
to  his  bank  where  he  has  dealt  for  years 
and  was  told  that,  of  course,  he  could 
have  his  loan — at  15  percent  interest. 

That  is  inflation. 

It  is  in  this  context  then,  that  the 
financing  of  expanded  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  influx  of  population  must 
be  discussed.  In  the  U5.  Army's  Com- 
munity Impact  Report:  "Malmstrom 
Deployment  Area"  this  reality  is  totally 
Ignored.  The  false  assumptions  of  the 
report  lead  the  Army  to  offer  guidance 
to  Montana  communities  which  is  about 
as  useful  to  the  purpose  as  would  be  a 
roadmap  of  Afghanistan.  There  Is  simply 
no  connection  with  reality. 

By  far  the  most  serious  error  in  the 
Army's  research  apart  from  its  implicit 
assumption  that  Montana  commimities 
will  be  the  willing  feudal  flefdoms  eager 
to  raise  more  money  for  the  imperial 
defense,  is  their  suggestion  that  the  citi- 
zens should  vote  bond  issues  at  6.4  per- 
cent to  be  amortized  over  a  period  of 
10  years. 

Montana  law  limits  the  interest  on 
bond  issues  at  6  percent,  and  the  usual 
amortization  period  is  20  years.  The  legis- 
lature may  increase  the  rate  but  the 
legislature  does  not  meet  imtil  January 
1971.  Even  if  the  rate  is  increased,  bond 
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issues  must  first  be  submitted  to  the 
voters,  causing  additional  delay. 

Suppose  everyone  were  to  oblige  the 
Army,  and  the  city  of  Conrad,  for  in- 
stance, floated  a  bond  issue  at  eVi  per- 
cent. All  indications  are  that  the  bonds 
would  not  sell.  A  recent  issue  of  Bond 
Buyers  listed  the  Twenty-Bond  Index  for 
the  week  ending  July  30  at  6.40.  Many 
corporations  have  had  to  go  to  the  mar- 
ketplace and  issue  debt  securities  for  9  or 
10  or  even  11  percent.  The  institutional 
investor  does  better  to  buy  the  A.T.  &  T. 
investment  package  with  warrants  and 
9  percent  and  pay  the  tax,  rather  than 
to  invest  in  untaxed  municipal  bonds. 

Inflation  in  the  marketplace  has 
worsened  the  possibilities  of  selling  bonds 
for  communities  that  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  selling  them  anyway  because 
their  bending  base  is  so  small. 

Add  to  the  effects  of  inflation  the  ef- 
fect in  Montana  of  the  June  23  Supreme 
Court  decision  holding  unconstitutional 
the  practice  of  limiting  to  property  own- 
ers the  right  to  vote  on  bond  issues.  As 
Governor  Anderson  has  pointed  out,  this 
decision  will  require  a  change  in  the 
Montana  constitution  before  bond  Issues 
can  again  be  passed.  This  will  cause 
more  delay. 

The  Army  report  deals  with  taxes  in 
the  best  tradition  of  an  agency  accus- 
tomed to  spending  other  people's  money. 
Their  projections  of  taxes  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  temporary  population — 
approximately  half  of  the  total  influx 
of  over  12,000 — reflect  their  misjudg- 
ments. 

The  Army's  report  of  the  Malmstrom 
impact  area  includes  in  its  total  revenue 
projections  the  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty taxes  to  be  collected  from  tempo- 
rary employees  and  contractors. 

But  mobile  homeowners  or  tenants 
who  move  about  this  coimtry  and  build 
things  for  us,  or  contractors  with  heavy 
equipment,  should  not  be  and  are  not 
taxed  again  and  again  as  they  move 
from  one  site  to  another.  Nor  should  the 
permanent  residents,  personal  and  real 
property  owners,  provide  the  revenue  to 
build  and  maintain  schools,  roads,  and 
other  community  services  used  by  all. 

Safeguard  sources  estimate  that  the 
revenue  that  might  be  collected  in  prop- 
erty taxes  from  the  employees  of  the 
system  in  1970  is  zero  while  total  State 
and  local  tax  revenue  collected  from 
those  employees  will  be  $1,105.  In  other 
words,  the  communities  affected  are  to 
receive  no  revenue  from  the  new  popu- 
lation to  support  the  expanded  facilities 
they  have  made  necessary.  The  present 
ratio  in  Montana  is  $191.61  per  capita 
property  tax — State  and  local — to  $339.75 
per  capita  total  tax — State  and  local. 
Thus  56.4  percent  of  the  tax  revenue  col- 
lected from  the  permanent  residents  is 
local  property  tax  to  pay  for  municipal 
facilities,  as  compared  to  no  revenue  from 
the  new  temporary  population. 

One  might  expect  this  imbalance  to 
improve  as  the  situation  stabilizes.  In 
1971,  however,  the  estimate  for  local 
property  tax  from  the  Safeguard  popula- 
tion Is  only  $5.07  per  capita  of  a  total 
tax  flgure  of  $502  per  capita.  In  1971 
lower  total  tax  flgure  is  caused  by  the 
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Influx  of  lower  paid  "secondary  em- 
ployees," as  compared  to  the  higher  paid 
technicians  in  1970.  The  new  ratio  is 
still,  however,  only  1  percent  of  total 
tax  revenue. 

In  other  words.  Safeguard  employees 
will  contribute  enormously  less  to  the 
local  tax  base  than  the  present  citizens 
of  the  impact  area.  Montana  is  presently 
No.  1  in  the  Nation  in  State  and  local 
property  ttixation  per  dollar  of  income. 
Montanans  simply  cannot  be  taxed  to 
support  a  new  papulation  whose  taxable 
property  is  mobile  or  nonexistent. 

Even  if  a  higher  proportion  of  local 
taxes  could  be  derived  from  the  tempo- 
rary population,  they  would  not  be  col- 
lected until  after  the  use  for  which  they 
are  collected  is  hard  upon  us.  As  Gover- 
nor Anderson  has  pointed  out,  and  as  the 
Libby  experience  demonstrates,  the  real- 
ity Is  that  most  of  the  people  will  be  gone 
before  the  facilities  they  need  can  be 
financed,  let  alone  built. 

Meanwhile.  Montana  pr<«)erty  taxes 
are  fearful.  In  1968,  our  State  ranked 
sixth  in  the  Nation  in  per  capita  prop- 
erty tax  revenue.  Led  by  California  at 
$226.18,  Wyoming  at  $207.87,  Massachu- 
setts at  $204.02,  New  Jersey  at  $199.73, 
and  New  York  at  $192.25.  we  are  not  far 
behind  at  $191.61. 

On  the  other  hand,  Montana  ranked 
34th  in  1968  in  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come ot  $2,543,  below  the  national  aver- 
age of  $2,930  and  almost  a  thousand  dol- 
lars less  than  the  average  of  the  leading 
six. 

Therefore,  with  Wyoming,  Montana 
at  6.5  percent  ranked  first  in  the  United 
States  in  amount  of  property  tax  as  a 
percent  of  personal  income. 

These  are  the  people  the  Army  wants 
to  tax  three  times  over. 

This  brings  us  right  back  to  the  sec- 
ond alternative  for  money  raising  open 
to  the  community  that  cannot  command 
outside  help:  Borrowing. 

Again,  take  Libby.  A  special  appro- 
priation built  Libby 's  school,  just  as  a 
special  appropriation  saved  the  Grand 
Forks  Air  Force  Base  school  district  and 
others  from  closure  this  spring. 

Ignore,  for  a  moment,  as  the  Army  did, 
Montana's  statute  limiting  the  interest 
on  bond  issues  at  6  percent.  Had  the  peo- 
ple of  Lincoln  County  School  District 
bonded  themselves  at  6^4.  for  10  years, 
and  had  their  bonds  sold,  their  school 
would  be  constructed,  the  additional 
pupils  would  be  gone,  and  the  remain- 
ing debt  left  to  be  paid  by  the  survivors. 

On  the  question  of  bond  issues,  in 
Montana.  Governor  Anderson  gave  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  the  conspicu- 
ous fact  omitted  from  the  Army's  fiscal 
fsury  tale:  No  fewer  than  seven  issues 
have  been  rejected  by  the  voters  in  the 
area  of  impact  in  1969  and  1970.  As  Gov- 
ernor Anderson  said,  68.7  percent  of 
municipal  bond  issues  nationwide  were 
rejected  in  Jime  of  this  year. 

Even  if  voted,  how  attractive  Is  a  6'4- 
percent  bond  in  an  inflated  market  that 
has  banks  offering  televisions,  radios, 
memberships  In  social  clubs,  travel,  and 
other  inducements  to  attract  savings 
customers? 

Not  very. 
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Chicago  recently  had  a  most  difficult 
time  selling  a  7-percent  bond  issue. 
Louisiana  bond  Issues  are  not  selling. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  not  have  the 
whole  picture  when  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment says  it  wants  a  new  weapons  sys- 
tem? May  we  not  know  at  the  outset 
its  actual  cost?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
Congress  should  not  be  fully  informed? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  people  of 
Montana,  in  this  case,  diould  not  have 
been  informed  when  the  Army  sought  its 
appropriation  as  to  what  extras  could 
be  expected  of  them? 

In  recent  years,  because  of  increasing 
demands  on  the  budget.  Congress  has 
been  scrutinizing  more  carefully  than 
ever  before,  the  constantly  escalating  de- 
mands of  the  Defense  Department,  whose 
expenditures  on  military  or  defense-re- 
lated items  now  total  $106  billion,  53 
percent  of  the  national  budget,  according 
to  Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  no 
precedent  for  special  appropriations  to 
cover  the  ancillary  costs  of  these  hide- 
ously expensive,  deadly,  and  often  obso- 
lete, gagdets  so  cherished  by  the  military, 
for  which  all  else  must  give  way. 

We  caimot  handle  the  inflation  we 
have.  We  cannot  handle  more  inflation, 
alone.  The  treble  tax  that  the  construc- 
tion of  Safeguard  would  levy  on  us  is 
a  burden  dishonestly  imposed  by  a  ma- 
chine which  seeks  to  conceal  the  burden 
on  others  created  by  its  Insatiable  ap- 
petite for  hsu-d  goods. 

The  Congress  has  determined  that 
phase  one  of  Safeguard  shall  be  built. 
Has  it  also  determined  that  Montanans 
shall  pay  not  once,  for  being  on  target, 
not  twice  through  Federal  taxes,  but 
three  times  for  the  facilities  to  support 
a  new  Hydra  of  the  weapons  world? 

The  third  alternative  is  Federal  assist- 
ance. There  are  no  other  alternatives. 

EzRisn'  1 
Remarks  or  Gov.  Forhxst  H.  Anderson  to 

Senate  StTBcOMMrrrEE  on  Milttart  Con- 

STRtTCnON 

The  ABM  U  described  by  its  supporters  as 
a  national  defense  system. 

It  was  not  designed  to  protect  north-cen- 
tral Montana.  It  was  designed  to  protect  the 
entire  nation. 

We  did  not  request  that  the  ABM  System 
be  installed  In  Montana.  Because  of  the 
weapons  presently  buried  beneath  the  prai- 
ries of  north-central  Montana,  the  state  will 
be  the  national  bullseye  In  the  event  of  an 
enemy  attack. 

I  am  here  to  discuss  an  important  matter 
that  has  been  largely  Ignored  to  this  point 
In  the  ABM  debate.  That  is:  What  Impact 
will  this  sybi^m  have  on  the  affected  com- 
munities of  north-central  Montsina? 

I  believe  the  Impact  of  the  ABM  will  create 
adverse  economic  conditions  and  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  life  In  these  communities. 

If  the  system  is  Installed  according  to 
present  plans,  the  property  owners  of  north- 
central  Montana  will  be  forced  to  contribute 
more  than  $8  million  to  the  national  defense. 

I  believe  this  is  an  unreasonable  demand 
upon  the  people  of  north-central  Montana. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Community 
Impact  Report  projects  that  $17  million  must 
be  expended  to  provide  the  facilities  and 
services  that  wlU  be  required  by  ABM  work- 
ers and  permanent  personnel. 

This   Includes  housing,   schools,   sanitary 
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and    medical  TaclUtles.  utilities  and  police 
and  fire  protection 

The  Imp«ct  Report  includes  no  specific 
plan  for  financial  assistance  to  the  commu- 
nities that  will  be  required  to  expand  federal 
matching  programs. 

The  local  and  state  obligation  under  these 
programs  runs  from  30  to  70  per  cent.  As- 
suming a  median  local  obligation  of  50  per 
cent,  the  small  farming  communities  of 
north-central  Montana  will  be  required  to 
provide  more  than  $8  million  of  the  expendi- 
tures projected  for  the  six-year  construction 
phase. 

This  is  a  lot  of  money. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  people  of  north- 
central  Montana  are  unwilling  to  meet  this 
demand. 

I  am  saying  that  they  cannot  meet  thla 
demand. 

The  ESiglneers  Report  overlooks  a  number 
of  very  important  factors  that  will  make  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  affected  commu- 
nities to  deal  with  the  Impact  of  the  ABM 
System. 

The  report  apparently  Is  not  cognizant  of 
conditions  in  Montana. 

For  example,  the  projected  interest  rate 
for  capital  construction  funding  Is  computed 
at  evi  per  cent  In  the  report.  In  Montana  the 
Interest  rate  limitation  on  municipal  bonds 
Is  set  at  6  per  cent.  This  limitation  was  es- 
tablished by  law.  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
state  Legislature  would  be  willing  to  raise 
it  to  accommodate  the  ABM  System.  Even 
if  they  will.  It  cannot  be  done  until  the  Leg- 
islature meets  next  winter. 

By  the  time  the  law  could  be  changed  and 
the  bond  Issues  passed,  assuming  the  people 
approve  the  bond  Issue,  the  Influx  of  ABM 
workers  and  personnel  will  be  upon  us. 

The  Impact  Report  anticipates  an  Influx 
of  2.800  ABM  connected  people  In  1971.  Facu- 
lties cannot  be  buUt  and  services  provided 
to  acconunodate  these  people  in  the  time 
available.  They  will  arrive  In  communities 
where  sewer  systenM  and  other  public  facil- 
ities are  presently  near  capacity.  These  are 
small  communities  of  less  than  3,500.  except 
for  Havre  and  Great  Palls,  which  are  some 
distance  from  the  ABM  sites. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  plaimlng,  I  antic- 
ipate serious  problems  In  the  communities 
of  north-central  Montana  during  the  ABM 
construction  phase. 

The  Impact  Report  also  Ignores  an  Im- 
portant constitutional  factor.  Presently  in 
Montana,  only  property  owners  are  permitted 
to  vote  on  bond  Issues.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  declared  this  practice  to 
be  unconstitutional.  Therefore,  the  Montana 
Constitution  must  be  changed  before  bond 
Issues  can  be  passed  to  fund  the  construc- 
tion of  the  facilities  that  will  be  required  to 
deal  with  the  impact  of  the  ABM  System. 
This  will  require  time. 

These  are  Important  omissions. 

But  a  great  fault  In  the  report  Is  the  en- 
gineer's assumption  that  the  people  of  north- 
central  Montana  will  approve  bond  issues  to 
accommodate  the  ABM  System. 

All  across  this  country  there  is  a  taxpayers 
revolt.  In  June  of  this  year,  Americans  said 
"No"  on  68.7  per  cent  of  the  dollar  valua- 
tion of  the  bond  Issues  they  voted  on.  (See 
Table  C.) 

In  Montana  the  voters  are  no  different. 

In  the  following  communities,  all  of  which 
wlU  be  affected  by  the  ABM,  the  Uxpayer 
revolt  is  a  strong  movement. 

In  Great  Palls  a  bond  Issue  for  water  and 
sewer  system  Improvements  was  turned 
down  two  years  ago. 

In  Chester  two  tax  levies  for  school  opera- 
tion were  voted  down  before  final  passage 
last  spring. 

In  Cut  Bank  a  recent  bond  issue  for  lan^ 
acquisition  was  defeated. 

In  Shelby  two  elections  were  required 
to  pass  the  school  operating  budget  this 
spring. 
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In  Dutton  this  spring  a  bond  issue  for 
the  construction  of  an  elementary  school 
was  turned  down  by  a  2  to  1  margin. 

Most  of  the  communities  to  be  affected  by 
the  ABM  Impact  are  presently  taxing  at 
near  the  limits  established  by  law.  (See 
Table  B) 

There  Isn't  much  easy  tcx  money  avail- 
able  in   north-central   Montr.na. 

The  population  Influx  connected  with  the 
ABM  System  will  Increase  the  demands  for 
local  government  services.  This  will  mean 
extended  police  and  fire  protection,  more 
classrooms,  larger  operating  budgets  and  ex- 
panded  sanitary   facilities. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from? 

The  population  Influx  will  result  in  the 
expansion  of  the  tax  base  in  the  affected 
communities. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  contradictory 
factors  that  must  be  considered  in  this 
respect. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  population  In- 
creases will  not  be  reflected  in  tax  receipts 
until  up  to  two  years  after  the  people  re- 
quiring services  are  In  residence. 

The  ABM  construction  phase  is  expected 
to  last  six  years. 

Most  of  the  construction  workers  to  be 
employed  will  be  In  Montana  only  a  short 
time. 

They  win  not  buy  or  build  homes. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  for  local 
government    Is    the   property    tax. 

This  is  the  source  that  must  be  exploited 
if  expanded  facilities  and  services  are  to  be 
provided  by  communities  affected  by  the 
ABM. 

The  property  tax  is  a  home  owners  tax. 

Because  of  this,  those  people  in  north- 
central  Montana  who  own  their  own  homes 
will  have'  to  furnish  the  major  portion  of 
the  additional  tax  revenues  needed  to  ac- 
commodate the  ABM. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  engineers  re- 
port or  other  document  which  can  Justify 
this  punishing  additional  tax  burden. 

There  are  many  other  factors  the  Engineers 
Impact  Report  failed  to  recognize. 

Because  of  the  severe  winters,  the  con- 
struction season  in  Montana  Is  limited.  At 
least  two  years  are  required  to  complete  most 
capital  construction.  Because  of  this,  fa- 
cilities will  be  completed  at  about  the  same 
time  the  workers  will  be  moving  on  to  an- 
other Job.  (See  Table  C) 

Also  the  6\A  per  cent  Interest  rate  upon 
which  the  computations  In  this  Impact  re- 
port are  based  is  a  figure  out  of  history.  Pres- 
ently, long-term  municipal  bonds  are  selling 
at  between  6  Mi  and  7U  per  cent.  Non-tax  ex- 
empt revenue  bonds  are  selling  at  9.4  per 
cent.  (See  Table  A) 

It  win  be  two  years  before  the  necessary 
capital  construction  needed  to  maintain  a 
safe  and  sanitary  environment  for  the  ABM 
connected  population  increase  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

If  the  Montana  Legislature  raises  the  In- 
terest limitation. 

If  the  state  law  limiting  the  franchise  In 
bond  elections  to  property  owners  Is 
changed. 

If  the  people  of  north-central  Montana  are 
willing  to  tax  themselves  beyond  their 
means. 

If  the  winters  are  mild  to  allow  accelerated 
construction  schedules. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  too  many  un- 
answered questions  surrounding  this  sup- 
posedly vital  project. 

If  these  questions  are  not  answered — and 
I  don't  believe  they  will  be — the  result  wlU 
be  chaos. 

I  believe  the  housing  problems  created  by 
the  population  Influx  will  be  critical. 

The  Community  Impact  Report  claims  that 
there  are  6.400  avaUable  housing  units  In  the 
Impact  area.  I  do  not  believe  It. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  bousing  must  be 
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constructed  to  accommodate  the  population 
Increases.  The  engineers  blithely  forecast  that 
the  required  housing  will  be  constructed  by 
"local  entrepreneurs."  Present  Interest  rates, 
in  my  opinion,  preclude  any  huge  investment 
by  local  entrepreneurs.  (See  Table  O.) 

Consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  project, 
much  of  the  required  housing  will  be  tem- 
porary. This  type  of  housing  is  difficult  to 
finance.  It  is  a  poor  Investment,  because  it  is 
temporary  and  there  Is  no  one  to  guarantee 
the  mortgage. 

The  report  projects  that  3,300  additional 
housing  units  will  be  required.  It  makes  no 
specific  recommendations  as  to  how  this 
housing  win  be  provided. 

The  major  fallacy  regarding  housing  In  the 
Impact  report  Is  the  assumption  that  popu- 
lation distribution  can  be  determined  in 
advance. 

The  engineers  have  decided  that  people 
migrating  into  the  impact  area  will  disperse 
to  10  towns,  utilizing  existing  faculties  to 
the  maximum. 

This  Is  preposterous.  It  Is  like  saying  a 
roulette  ball  will  fall  on  a  particular  number 
because  there  is  a  slot. 

People  will  move  to  conununltles  that  pro- 
vide housing,  accessibility  to  every  day  serv- 
ices and  social  and  recreational  amenities. 

Of  the  10  communities  considered  in  the 
report,  only  Great  Falls,  Shelby.  Conrad  and 
Cut  Bank  can  provide  these  basic  services 
and  facilities  and  some  of  these  cities  are 
questionable  so  far  as  moderating  the  ulti- 
mate Impact. 

Tliese  communities,  particularly  Conrad, 
will  receive  the  full  force  of  the  population 
Impact.  The  sewer  system  In  Conrad  Is  pres- 
ently near  capacity.  Something  will  have  to 
be  done  and  done  quickly  if  a  major  health 
problem  is  to  be  averted. 

Because  of  this  fundamental  planning 
error.  I  consider  many  of  the  statistics  In  the 
report  to  be  Invalid. 

The  report  projects  an  eiu-ollment  Increase 
of  1.900  In  the  region's  schools.  Additional 
plant  faculties,  supplies  and  teachers  will  be 
required  If  we  are  to  maintain  quality  edu- 
cation In  the  affected  communities.  Tax  rev- 
enues, construction  time  and  public  approval 
of  bond  Issues  are  all  lacking. 

It  appears  to  me  that  schools  will  be  over- 
crowded and  under-staffed. 

We  do  not  want  this  In  Montana. 

There  wlU  not  be  adequate  ambulance  serv- 
ice in  the  Impact  region.  Consider  what  would 
happen  if  there  were  to  be  a  major  accident 
at  one  of  the  construction  sites.  There  were  no 
specific  recommendations  in  the  impact  re- 
port for  the  upgrading  of  ambulance  service. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ABM,  like  all  weapons  systems,  will  not  be- 
come obsolete  in  a  short  time. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  ABM  Is  specifically 
designed  to  protect  the  Mlnuteman  ICBMs 
from  enemy  attack.  When  the  Mlnuteman 
becomes  obsolete,  the  ABM  will  have  nothing 
to  protect. 

If  the  conununltles  of  north-central  Mon- 
tana bond  themselves  for  20  to  25  years,  who 
is  to  guarantee  that  ABM  connected  people 
wUl  still  be  on  the  tax, rolls.  An  obsolete 
defense  system  Is  not  going  to  carry  much 
of  a  payroll. 

Because  of  haphazard  planning  and  lack  of 
consideration  for  the  people  In  the  commu- 
nities to  be  affected  by  the  ABM.  I  believe  we 
will  encounter  serious  problems  during  the 
next  six  years. 

More  than  15,000  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary workers  and  military  personnel  and  sec- 
ondary emi^oyees  will  come  to  north -central 
Montana  at  the  peak  period  of  ABM  con- 
struction. 

They  will  face  housing  shortages,  over- 
crowded schools,  unsatisfactory  sanitary  fa- 
ollltlee  and  numerous  other  problems  that 
win  significantly  deteriorate  the  quaUty  of 
life. 

The  communities  of  north-central  Mon- 
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tana  do  not  have  the  resources,  the  legal 
power  nor  the  responsiblUty  to  prevent  these 
unfortunate  conditions. 

I  recommend  that  this  committee  initiate 
a  new  apfvoach  to  deal  with  the  impact  of 
north-central  Montana. 

I  recommend  that  the  federal  government 
assume  the  full  responsibility  for  planning 
for  and  maintaining  a  decent  quaUty  of  life 
for  the  ABM  workers,  military  personnel  and 
Montanans  who  will  be  affected  by  the  con- 
struction. 

I  recommend  that  military  hoxislng  be  In- 
tegrated within  existing  communities  to 
lessen  the  Impact  of  eventual  abandonment. 

I  recommend  that  adequate  planning  be 
undertaken  to  prevent  a  sprawling  rural  slum 
from  growing  like  a  tumor  on  the  prairies  of 
Montana. 

In  Montana  we  have  experienced  the  boom 
and  bust  philosophy  of  military  construction. 
This  has  been  an  unfortunate  experience  and 
I  believe  It  Is  time  for  a  change. 

TABLE    A — CAPTTAL   CONSTSUCTION    TTMX    LAO 

The  Federal  Housing  Authority's  Accel- 
erated Housing  Program,  which  was  designed 
to  complete  a  housing  project  In  15  to  16 
months,  has  failed  in  Browning,  Montana. 

The  pre-constructlon  phase  was  begim  in 
April  of  1969.  Construction  began  In  April  of 
1970,  and  the  completion  date  Is  now  pro- 
jected for  October  of  1970.  It  wUl  eventually 
take  30  months  to  complete  this  Accelerated 
Housing  Program. 

TABLE  B.-FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  INCORPORATED  CITIES 


City 


Revenue     Expenditures 


AsMssed 

valuition 


Chester J113,190.44 

Shelby 398,110.00 

Sunburst 61,929.00 

Kevin 33,044.00 

Conrid 349.688.63 

Valier 42,279.22 


$113,916.85  $2,783,499 

422.356.00  9,162.012 

67,074.60  1,274,946 

31,229.44  1,182,808 

329.668.08  10.173.739 

41,115.35  2.303.839 


TABLE  C.-TAXPAYER   REVOLT-NATIONWIDE. 

JUNE  1970 

Bonds                                          Amount 

Penent 

Deleeted $693,395,000 

Approved 316, 585,800 

68.7 
31.3 

Total 1.009.980.800 

100.0 

TABLE   D INTEREST   HATES 

Percent 

Impact  report  Interest  computed  at.  6V4 

State  limitation  by  law 6 

As  of  July  1970.  municipal  long-term 

bonds  are  selling  at 6'^-7>4 

As  of  July  1970,  nontax  exempt  reve- 
nue bonds  are  selUng  at 9.4 

Interest  rates  for  private  loans  to  fi- 
nance housing  construction 8V^-9V4 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OP  THE  PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  $5  million  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  payment  to  the  govem- 
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ment  of  the  Ti-ust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  economic  development  of  these 
islands. 

The  bill  establishes  an  Economic  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  The  bill  requires 
that  before  such  fimds  are  made  avail- 
able the  government  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory must  submit  a  plan  for  the  use  of 
these  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  plan  must  set  forth  the  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  furthering  the 
economic  development  through  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  private  en- 
terprise and  private  industry.  The  loan 
and  loan  guarantee  program  will  be  of 
the  revolving  fund  type,  and  such  loans 
are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  that  fi- 
nancing is  otherwise  imavailable  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions. 

All  loans  under  this  program  will  be 
limited  to  25  years  and  require  the  pay- 
ment of  interest.  The  bill  also  places 
limits  upon  the  amount  of  any  loan  or 
loan  guarantee.  The  bill  requires  proper 
fiscal  controls,  accounting,  and  auditing 
of  the  fund.  The  High  Commissioner  is 
required  imder  the  bill  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  the  administration  of  the  Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  reasons  for  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  are  threefold,  de- 
spite my  acute  awareness  of  the  neces- 
sity for  fiscal  restraints.  Rrst,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  share  the  concern  of  the  pecHJle  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
for  the  economic  development  of  their  is- 
lands. Wlrale  I  agree  that  too  little  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  area  during 
our  administration  of  these  islands,  I 
hasten  to  add,  that  perhaps  the  passage 
and  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
move any  Impediment  to  progress  in  this 
area  by  our  administration,  and  tdso,  give 
the  Micronesian  people  cause  to  reflect 
upon  their  own  customs  and  initiatives 
which  impede  the  economic  development 
of  these  islands.  It  is  not  my  intent  by 
this  legislation  to  force  economic  devel- 
opment on  these  people  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  My  interest  is.  in  pro- 
moting the  initiatives  of  the  Micronesian 
people  to  foster  the  kind  of  economic  de- 
velopment they  want  with  this  "seed" 
money,  and  recognizing  that  this  can  and 
cannot  involve  non-Micronesians,  de- 
pending upon  the  wishes  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Second,  I  introduce  this  legislation  as 
a  means  of  demonstrating  and  reafilrm- 
ing  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States 
in  meeting  its  obligation  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Its  in- 
habitants. We  should  keep  in  mind  that 
Congress  has  continually  provided  in- 
creased appit)priatIons  for  the  govern- 
ance and  development  of  Micronesia. 
This  legislation  reaffirms  the  good  faith 
of  this  Nation  in  promo^.ng  the  economic 
development  of  the  trust  territory,  be- 
cause In  the  88th  Congress,  Public  Law 
88-487.  granted  a  sum  of  money  to  pro- 
mote similar  Interests. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  legis- 
lation in  the  interest,  and  hope,  that  Its 
passage  and  enactment  win  promote  a 
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closer  political  association  between  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Trust 
Territory  rf  the  Pacific  Islands.  As  dis- 
cussions on  the  future  political  status  of 
these  islands  progress,  and  their  people 
are  pondering  the  old  and  new  horizons 
for  political  association,  I  am  brought 
to  the  consideration  and  feeUng  that  in 
my  association  with  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia, there  is  room  for  the  preservation 
of  the  customs,  traditions,  and  culture  of 
the  Micronesian  people  in  this  family  of 
democracy  despite  its  infirmities. 


A  PRAYER  BY  DR.  SAMUEL  ARTHUR 
JEANEB 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  Nzw  jmsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  prayer  of- 
fered on  May  4,  1970,  at  the  opening  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  by  my 
very  good  friend  and  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Merchantville,  N.J., 
Dr.  Samuel  Arthur  Jeanes: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  are  ever  mindful  of 
our  needs  ...  of  our  fears  ...  of  our 
sins  ...  of  our  hopes  .  .  .  and  of  our  aspi- 
rations to  do  Thy  win.  Quietly  we  wait  before 
Thee  today  for  that  strength  that  comes 
through  being  stUl  and  knowing  that  Thou 
art  God.  Remind  us  that  He  who  Is  within 
us  by  faith  is  greater  than  he  that  Is  In  the 
world.  May  our  words  be  In  harmony  with 
Thy  Word  of  Truth  and  may  our  Judgments 
be  squared  with  the  yardstick  of  Divine  Law. 

Today  we  earnestly  pray  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  those  associated 
with  him  m  their  effort  to  restore  some  sem- 
blance of  peace  to  the  earth  by  driving  back 
to  their  borders  those  who  have  kept  mllUons 
of  people  m  fear  by  the  constant  Jangling  of 
the  threatening  chains  of  Godless  oppres- 
sion. Bless  those  In  the  mlUtary  service  of 
our  land.  May  they  successfully  complete  the 
mission  of  making  the  Far  East  safe  from 
the  aggression  of  Communism  and  may  they 
soon  be  able  to  return  to  their  homes  again. 

We  would  also  pray  for  Thy  restraining 
hand  upon  those  who  with  violent  means 
and  raucous  outcrys  seek  to  intimidate  our 
leaders  and  even  destroy  the  institutions  of 
our  nation. 

In  these  days,  dear  Lord,  steady  our  minds, 
strengthen  our  wlUs  and  sustain  our  spirits. 
May  the  labor  of  our  hands  as  well  as  the 
prayers  of  our  hearts  seek  freedom  for  all. 
Justice  among  all.  peace  to  aU  and  good-will 
by  all.  We  pray  In  the  name  of  our  Saviour 
whose  will  Is  peace  to  men  of  good-will. 
Amen. 

Following  is  a  second  prayer  which  Dr. 
Jeanes  thoughtfully  sent  to  me,  "The 
Motorist's  Prayer" : 

The  Motorist's  Pratzr 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  ask  this  day  a 
partlciilar  blessing  as  we  take  the  wheel  of 
our  car.  Grant  us  safe  passage  through  all 
the  perils  of  travel;  shelter  those  who  accom- 
pany us  and  protect  us  from  harm  by  Thy 
mercy;  steady  our  hands  and  quicken  our 
eyes  that  we  may  never  take  another's  life; 
guide  us  to  our  destination  safely,  confident 
In  the  knowledge  that  Thy  blessings  go  wltli 
us  through  darkness  and  Ught  .  .  .  simshlne 
and  shower  .  .  .  forever  and  ever  .  .  .  for 
Jesus'  sake.  Amen. 
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RESULTS  OP  DISTRICT  PUBUC 
OPINION  POLL 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  STEaOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  early  this  summer  Time  maga- 
zine said,  "Seldom  in  U.S.  history  has  it 
been  so  urgent  that  calm  and  reasoned 
voices  be  heard  above  the  tumult  and  the 
shouting." 

This  summer  nearly  30,000  sixth  dis- 
trict Wisconsin  residents  completed  and 
returned  my  annual  questionnaire  on 
public  issues.  This  is  the  largest  response 
in  the  4  years  that  I  have  been  run- 
ning this  poll.  To  see  so  many  people 
calmly  showing  an  interest  in  questions 
affecting  our  lives  and  government  is  a 
sign  of  encouragement. 

Sixth  district  questionnaire  results 
were  carefully  tabulated  on  a  city-by- 
city  basis. 

Replying  to  the  question,  "Do  you  ap- 
prove of  President  Nixon's  handling  of 
the  Vietnam  war?"  all  seven  counties  in 
the  district  gave  Mr.  Nixon  majority 
support.  Approval  ranged  from  70  per- 
cent in  Pond  du  Lac  county  to  58  percent 
in  Washington  county.  Support  averaged 
66  percent  district  wide. 
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According  to  a  national  Gallup  poll, 
Nixon  support  nationwide  was  55  percent 
in  mid-June,  when  my  questionnaire  was 
in  the  mail.  The  Gallup  poll  reported 
early  this  month  that  Nixon  support  rose 
in  July  to  61  percent.  It  appears  that  the 
returns  on  the  sixth  district  question- 
naire are  not  far  out  of  line  with  national 
trends. 

A  comparison  of  returns  from  men  and 
women  was  made  on  a  random  sample 
basis.  We  found  from  this  that  President 
Nixons  support  on  Vietnam  was  lower 
among  women  than  it  was  among  men, 
by  a  difference  of  63  to  70  percent. 

Purther  disagreement  between  men 
and  women  emerged  from  analysis  of 
the  second  question,  "Should  the  U.S. 
give  arms  and  advisory  support  to  Cam- 
bodia?" The  reply  was  Yes— Men  61  per- 
cent— Women  51  percent. 

On  all  other  issues  covered  in  my 
questionnaire,  men  and  women  were  in 
close  agreement. 

Strongest  agreement  among  residents 
of  the  sixth  district  came  in  response  to 
the  question.  "Should  the  government  be 
allowed  to  use  wiretapping  to  combat 
organized  crime?"  Nine  out  of  10  peo- 
ple— 90  percent— «aid  they  favor  wire- 
tapping under  such  circumstances. 

ESiding  student  draft  deferments  was 
supported  by  a  69  percent  to  31  percent 
margin.  More  than  four  out  of  five  re- 
spondents— 83  percent — favored  amend- 
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ing  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  provide  for 
direct  election  of  the  President. 

The  volunteer  army  proposal  was  fa- 
vored by  a  margin  of  55  percent  to  45 
percent  district  wide. 

District  respondents  to  the  June  poll 
said  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  higher 
taxes  to  support  an  all-out  fight  against 
pollution.  The  count  was  59  percent 
against  to  41  percent  for.  On  a  county 
basis,  response  ranged  from  69  percent 
"No"  In  Caliunet  county  to  54  percent 
"No"  in  Sheboygan,  Washington  and 
Winnebago  counties.  Support  for  in- 
creased taxes  to  fight  pollution  was 
strongest  in  cities  located  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Winnebago. 

On  the  pollution  question,  many  peo- 
ple remarked  that  government  should 
launch  an  all-out  fight  by  cutting  back 
in  other  areas,  and  that  polluters  them- 
selves should  pay  the  costs  of  cleaning  up 
the  environment. 

There  was  63 -percent  agreement  that 
inflation  is  our  number  1  domestic  prob- 
lem. People  in  Winnebago  county  an- 
swered "Yes"  to  this  question  in  a  margin 
of  80  to  20  percent.  In  Calumet  county 
56  percent  thought  inflation  is  the  num- 
ber 1  problem.  People  responding  "No" 
listed  student  unrest,  drug  abuse,  pover- 
ty, racial  problems,  and  rioting  as  other 
areas  of  prime  concern. 

Complete  figures  on  a  county  basis  are 
as  follows : 


THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  6TH  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN  QUESTIONNAIRE  SURVEY  OF  1970 

I  In  p«ft«nt| 


Calumet 


FondduUc       Gretn  LjIw  Onukee       Shebo«in      Wishiofton       Winnebago 


DistficI 


1   Do  you  approve  ot  President  Niion's  handling  of  the  Vietnam  warT 

Yei ■-.       . 

2.  Should  the  IJi.  ti»«  anw  aiid  adiborj  support  to  Cawbodia? 

Ye* ' 

No -.- v_-._-.L-^:---^:vii 

3.  Should  stwleflt  Memitm  be  ehdeor 

Yes 

4  Should  we  move  to  a  voluntary  army  to  replace  the  draft? 

Yes 

No  ■   - 

5  Do  TOO  ieei  that  iaitatieii  is  our  No.  1  donestic  proMem? 

Yes ; 

E  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  higher  tixes  to  support  all-out  fight 
acaiast  poHutioa} 
Yes 

7.  Should  theGovVrnmenrbraHowed'to  use  Wlietappini  to  combat 
organized  crime? 
Yes 

8  Do  you  favor  amending  the  Constitution  to  provide  lor  direct  election 
of  the  President? 

Yes 

No - 
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ENVIRONMENTAL   PROTECTION 
AGENCY 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  proposed  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  By  policy,  by  statute,  and  by 
public  Insistence  this  Government  Is 
pledged  toward  the  achievement  of  a 
new  quality  of  life  in  America.  The  key 
toward  tills  accomplishment  is  the  ne* 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 


environmental  protection  activities  of 
the  Federal  Govenunent  are  entirely  too 
fragmented  and  the  resulting  confusion 
only  hinders  the  effort. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
singleness  of  purpose  of  such  an  agency 
might  not  adequately  protect  techno- 
logical advancement  and  that  In  at- 
tempting to  sustain  life,  we  will  in  fact 
stifle  it.  This  is  a  fair  criticism.  However, 
after  assidiously  studying  the  proposal, 
I  am  convinced  that  It  contains  sufficient 
requirements  to  protect  our  society  from 
this  kind  of  over-zealousness. 

Because  of  the  potential  adverse  effects 
of  pesticides  on  humans  and  the  environ- 
ment,  the   Government   has   regulated 


them  for  some  time.  Por  over  a  year  now 
this  administration  has  been  working  to 
reduce  the  ecological  consequences  of 
these  products.  As  a  result  the  use  of  DDT 
in  this  country  is  on  the  way  out.  There 
are  uses  for  pesticides  for  which  there  is 
no  substitute.  So  new  Ideas — such  as  re- 
duction in  quantity  and  application— are 
being  tried.  The  increased  emphasis  upon 
pest  control  research  that  will  result 
from  this  proposal  is  most  encouraging. 
It  is  extremely  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Pederal  Government's  activities 
to  control  pesticides,  pollution,  et  cetera, 
be  unified  under  the  responsibility  of  a 
single  agency  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  environment.  One  has  only 
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to  look  at  the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East 
to  realize  the  results  land  misuse  or  cli- 
matic changes  can  have  on  the  quality  of 
life.  Two  thousand  years  ago  people 
could  not  predict  the  effect  a  change  in 
a  riverbed,  fertilization  changes,  or  the 
loss  of  trees,  birds,  or  insects  could  have 
on  their  environment.  But,  we  can  fore- 
see that  effect  now.  We  have  a  choice.  It 
Is  up  to  us  to  make  it. 


PUBLIC     LIBRARY     POR     APACHE, 
OKLA.— A  COMMUNITY  PROJECT 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  Sears. 
Roebuck  ft  Co.  has  recognized  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  three  federated  women's 
clubs  of  Apache,  Okla.,  for  their  initia- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  public  library 
which  serves  the  entire  community. 

The  Apache  Study  Club,  the  Apache 
Jaycees  Jaynes,  and  the  Boone  Extension 
Club  were  honored  as  State  winners  and 
as  contenders  for  national  honors  by  the 
community  improvement  program  spon- 
sored by  the  national  federation  club  or- 
ganization for  the  years  1968-70. 

I  believe  that  this  community's  deter- 
mination and  cooperative  efforts  to 
achieve  such  a  public-minded  goal  de- 
serve the  attenUcn  ()<  Hi  8dL 

TTie  Apache  library  fulfilled  a  dream 
of  many  years  for  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  Many  realized  the  educational  and 
cultural  need  for  the  library  but  found 
that  the  financial  aspect  was  too  large  a 
stumbling  block  to  face.  For  awhile  this 
need  was  provided  for  by  the  use  of  a 
local  bookmobile  which  served  both  old 
and  young,  but  which  was  discontinued 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

In  early  1968  the  Apache  Study  Club 
decided  to  start  the  library  plans  in  mo- 
tion and  became  the  first  sponsor  of  the 
community  project.  However,  they  were 
soon  joined  by  the  other  two  clubs,  and 
community  interest  was  soon  to  grow  to 
include  the  combined  efforts  of  each 
individual  to  do  his  part  to  make  the  li- 
brary a  permanent  facility  in  the  city. 

Financing  the  operation  of  the  Ubrary 
appeared  to  be  the  biggest  obstacle  to 
overcome;  however,  with  such  projects 
ar  book  and  fund  drives  many  of  the 
burdens  were  solved.  The  largest  single 
contribution  was  made  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Clark-Bohart  Commu- 
nity Building  who  furnished  the  library 
board,  composed  of  members  of  each  of 
the  three  sjx>nsoring  organizations,  with 
a  rent  free  room  to  house  the  library. 
Workdays  are  held  at  which  time  towns- 
people help  to  keep  the  library  in  good 
shape. 

Recently,  the  library  board  met  with 
the  town  council  to  work  out  a  plan 
whereby  some  town  fimds  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  library,  including  full  pay- 
ment of  the  librarian's  salary. 

The  library,  which  officially  (H)ened  on 
May  18,  1968,  now  consists  of  several 
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thousand  books,  mostly  donated,  with 
«4>pn)ximate^  250  families  checking  out 
nearly  a  hundred  books  a  week. 

Through  the  leadership  of  library 
board  members  Mrs.  Walter  GUbreath, 
Mrs.  Robert  Crews,  Mrs.  Danny  Swanda, 
Mrs.  Donald  Payne,  Mrs.  Btorvin  Lair, 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  McMahan,  the  library  has 
continued  to  grow  and  has  become  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  who 
have  contributed  in  any  way,  and  it  is  a 
true  credit  to  the  community. 

The  three  federated  women's  clubs  can 
truly  be  proud  of  their  fine  accomplish- 
ment and  deserve  our  congratulations 
and  praise. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING:  A  LETTER  TO 
NAM  MEMBERS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 

Bto.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
and  economy-minded  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  not  the  only  ones  disturbed 
by  high  appropriations  and  their  effect 
on  the  economy. 

W.  P.  Gullander,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  has 
written  an  open  letter  to  NAM  members 
discussing  the  need  to  bring  a  systematic 
approsu:h  to  the  matter  of  spending 
priorities.  I  Insert  Mr.  Oullander's  letter 
in  the  Record  : 

Fkdkral  Spending  :  A  Lettek  to 
NAM  Membess 

Dear  Mkmbek:  The  federal  budget  pictiin 
has  worsened  alarmingly  on  both  the  ex- 
penditure and  Income  sides.  We  are  seeing 
estimates  of  a  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  reach- 
ing $10-15  billion.  The  expectation  of  such  a 
large  deficit  is  most  discouraging  at  this  time 
when  monetary  and  fiscal  anti-lnflatlonary 
poUclas  are  finally  taking  hold.  It  U  not  sur- 
prtstng,  therefore,  that  there  have  been  In- 
creaalngly  frequent  hints  about  the  need  for 
brocul-based  higher  taxes  next  year. 

If  this  nation  U  not  to  have  a  continuing 
series  of  fiscal  crises  resulting  from  chronic 
deficits  or  a  constantly  Increasing  tax  bur- 
den, a  critical  examination  of  priorities  and 
spending  programs  U  essential.  This  has  been 
stated  so  often  that  it  Is  In  danger  of  be- 
coming a  political  cliche  Instead  of  the  policy 
axiom  It  should  t>e.  One  thing  that  is  clear 
about  setting  priorities  Is  that  not  every 
q>endlng  program  can  fall  into  the  category 
of  essentiality.  Some  things  have  to  wait  and 
other  things,  no  matter  how  venerable,  have 
to  be  cut  t>ack  or  eliminated.  Because  this  is 
not  a  simple  choice,  and  because  making  such 
choices  requires  time,  NAM  and  others  sup- 
ported the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  IWB,  which  included  a  spending  cell- 
ing and  a  temporary  income  tax  siircharge. 
However,  the  solutions  incorporated  in  that 
legislation  certainly  were  not  the  blueprint 
for  a  way  of  life. 

The  "spending  celUngs"  for  fiscal  1970  and 
1971  bound  the  Administration  but  not  the 
Congress.  An  arbitrary  limit  to  spending,  even 
if  It  were  not  as  replete  with  exertions  or  as 
spongy  as  the  last  two,  Is  not  the  most  effec- 
tive t^proach  to  this  very  complex  problem 
of  public  policy. 

Two  first  steps  toward  more  fundamental 
reform  merit  serious  attention  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Pederal  Economy  Act  of  1970.  if 
enacted,  would  begin  the  process  of  cutting 
back  and  eliminating  inefficient  and  un- 
economic programs.  Consideration  of  all  ap- 
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propriatlons  requests  In  two  bills,  one  for 
Defense  and  one  for  all  other  programs, 
would  require  Congress  to  make  an  overall 
review  of  the  total  impact  of  Its  spending 
authorization. 

I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  support  these  ef- 
forts to  bring  a  systematic  approach  to  the 
matter  of  spending  prlorttlee.  Now  ts  also  the 
time  to  insist  on  maximum  efforts  on  the 
part  of  both  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to: 

Stay  within  budget  requests. 

Phase  out  and  cut  l>ack  doubtful  and  out- 
moded programs. 

Resist  making  conunltments  for  future 
spending  until  the  fiscal  situation  has  im- 
proved. 

Only  through  such  actions  can  we  control 
the  growth  of  future  spending  and  wisely 
use  those  resources  which  are  allocated  to 
the  public  sector  without  imposing  a  harm- 
ful burden  on  the  remainder  of  the  economy. 
Sincerely, 

W.    P.    OUIXANDBB. 


REFORM  IN  THE  WINGS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LotTisiAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  on  August  10,  1970,  had  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  bill  to  regulate 
television  campaign  spending. 

The  editorial  pointed  out  the  strengths 
of  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  correct- 
]y  giving  credit  to  Representative  Tor- 

BERT  BfCACDONALO  Of  MaSSachUSCttS. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Reposm  in  thb  Wnrcs 

With  Congress  rushing  toward  a  receaa, 
there  Is  some  danger  that  an  excellent  House 
bill  to  regulate  television  campaign  spending 
will  give  way  to  an  inferior  Senate  bill  with 
the  same  purpose. 

Under  both  measures  Federal  candidates 
could  be  charged  at  no  more  than  the  lowest 
TV  rate  enjoyed  by  commercial  advertisers 
in  the  same  time  period,  a  significant  re- 
duction from  present  costs.  Both  bills  would 
limit  the  amount  a  candidate  could  spend  on 
this  most  potent  and  expensive  of  all  the 
media:  the  celling  would  be  tacOOO,  or  the 
equivalent  of  seven  cents  for  every  vote  cast 
in  the  last  election  for  the  same  office,  which- 
ever is  higher. 

And  both  would  suspend  the  present 
equal-time  requirement  for  Presidential  can- 
didates, allowing  broadcasters  to  give  the 
major  contenders  free  time  without  having 
to  make  an  equal  donation  to  standard- 
bearers  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  the  Vege- 
tarian party  and  the  like.  Assurances  have 
been  given,  however,  that  a  signHtoant  mi- 
nor p«u^y  candidate — a  George  Wallace,  a 
Henry  Wallace,  a  La  Follette — wovQd  get  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat. 

Either  bill  would  be  a  historic  step  for- 
ward, and  both  do  credit  to  the  invaluable 
work  of  the  National  Committee  for  an  Ef- 
fective Congress  in  promoting  the  legislation. 
But  the  House  bill.  Introduced  by  TorbMt 
Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  is  so  significant 
an  improvement  over  Its  hastUy  drawn  Sea- 
ate  counterpart  that  we  hop*  any  attempt 
to  substitute  the  latter  in  the  course  of  this 
week's  House  debate  will  be  readily  beaten 
off. 

One  advantage  of  the  House  version  is  that 
candidates  for  governor  and  lleutenant-gov- 
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«rnor  vn  Included,  as  they  should  be.  More 
Important,  the  law  would  apply  to  primar- 
ies, with  the  spending  limit  Hxed  at  half  of 
that  provided  for  general  elections. 

The  only  real  advantage  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion is  that  it  has  already  passed  that  cham- 
ber. The  House  bill.  If  It  remains  in  Its  pres- 
ent form,  would  stiU  have  to  run  the  risks  of 
a  conference  committee  Sknd  another  Senate 
vote.  But  the  Inclusion  of  campaigns  for 
governor  Is  so  clearly  desirable  and  televi- 
sion spending  In  primaries  is  of  such  vital 
importance  (as  several  Democratic  Sena- 
torial aspirants  In  this  state  can  testify)  that 
the  possible  tacUcal  risks  are  plainly  worth 
taking. 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  RE- 
LATIONS   ACT    OP    1970 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  uxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  years 
of  experience  since  the  1930's  have 
proven  that  the  public  interest  in  em- 
ployee-management relations  is  best 
served  by  a  system  which  protects  the 
rights  of  employees  to  organize,  choose 
their  representatives  and  bargain  collec- 
tively. Such  a  system  has  now  been  de- 
veloped to  a  high  level  of  precision 
through  years  of  experience  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  in 
the  Federal  courts.  I  dare  say  that  even 
the  most  promanagement  lawyer  or  leg- 
islator would  be  reluctant  to  return  to 
the  rough  and  tumble  days  of  labor  un- 
rest, antistrike  injimctions.  and  frequent 
labor-management  violence. 

Yet  as  fundamental  as  the  rights  to 
organize,  bargain  collectively,  and  be 
protected  from  imfair  labor  practices 
are,  there  is  still  a  large  sector  of  Ameri- 
can labor  which  is  denied  these  rights — 
public  employees.  In  recent  months  we 
have  begim  to  reap  the  harvest  of  denial 
to  this  large  segment  of  American  labor 
of  these  basic  rights  to  organize  and  act 
in  concert  for  their  common  good.  The 
strike  of  postal  employees  and  teachers 
are  only  two  examples  of  situations 
which  reached  the  point  of  no  return 
because  of  the  failure  of  compulsory  bar- 
gaining requirements  for  management — 
in  this  case  the  Government.  Clearly,  if 
the  last  30  years  have  shown  us  any- 
thing about  labor-management  rela- 
tions, it  is  that  the  public  interest  in 
peaceful  resolutions  of  labor-manage- 
ment disagreements  and  disputes  is  best 
served  by  guaranteeing  employees  the 
rights  of  organization  and  collective 
bargaining  and  providing  a  framework 
within  which  those  rights  can  be  effec- 
tively exercised. 

My  belief  is  that  we  have  now  reached 
the  stage  in  this  country  where  public 
employees— Federal,  State  and  local- 
should  be  accorded  the  same  rights 
which  their  nongovernmental  brothers 
have  had  for  over  a  generation.  I  say 
this  not  because  this  Is  a  prolabor  po- 
sition, but  because  history  has  shown 
that  the  interests  of  all  parties — labor,^ 
management  and  the  public — are  best 
protected  when  an  orderly,  fair,  and  en- 
forceable   procedure    is    available    for 
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peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  about 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  recent  inflationary  spiral  which 
has  been  so  devastating  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country  has  merely  em- 
phasized what  should  have  been  clear 
earlier:  the  public  employees  of  this 
country  ought  not  be  dependent  on 
the  largesse  of  Government  ofiBcials 
and  State  legislatures  or  Congress 
for  adequate  incomes  and  decent 
working  conditions.  In  1935  Con- 
gress determined,  in  adopting  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  that  the  best 
guarantee  of  fair  wages  and  decent  work- 
ing conditions  was  to  allow  employees  to 
organize  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
effectively  represent  and  defend  their 
own  interests.  Only  in  the  area  of  agri- 
cultural labor  and  public  employees  do 
we  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  employer  or 
the  Government  can  represent  and  de- 
fend those  interests  better  than  the  em- 
ployees themselves.  When  the  Gtovern- 
ment  and  the  employer  are  the  same, 
the  argument  becomes  patently  unten- 
able. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  which 
was  first  introduced  earlier  this  year  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Gilbert)  would  establish  the  con- 
gressional policy  of  "encouraging  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  protecting  the  exercise  by 
public  employees  of  full  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, self-organization,  and  designa- 
tion of  representatives  of  their  own" 
choosing  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment or  other  mutual  aid  or  protec- 
tion." 

The  bill  would  define  the  rights  of  pub- 
lic employees,  would  provide  for  union 
dues  deductions  by  Government  em- 
ployers, and  would  define  unfair  labor 
practices  by  both  public  employers  and 
employees.  It  would  establish  a  procedure 
for  choosing  labor  representatives  of 
public  employees  through  elections, 
much  as  under  the  present  Wagner  Act, 
and  would  provide  additional  procedures 
for  the  resolution  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice complaints  by  either  management  or 
labor.  The  collective  bargaining  frame- 
work established  by  the  bill  contem- 
plates the  possibility  of  binding  agree- 
ments for  the  arbitration  of  unresolved 
grievances  and  disputed  interpretations, 
and  allows  either  party  to  go  to  court  to 
enforce  provisions  of  such  agreements 
once  they  have  been  authoritatively  de- 
termined. Finally,  the  bill  provides  for 
administration  of  its  procedures  by  a 
five-man  National  Public  Employee  Re- 
lations Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and  for  mediation  of  disputes  by  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 
Once  passed,  the  act  would  apply  to 
all  Federal,  State,  and  local  employees, 
but  any  State  could  by  law  establish  its 
own  procedures  for  public  employee- 
employer  bargaining  which.  If  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  Federal  law,  would 
then  apply.  The  act  would,  of  course, 
supersede  all  existing  Federal  and  State 
law  on  the  subject  of  public  employee- 
employer  relations  to  the  extent  the  pre- 
existing law  is  inconsistent  with  the  act. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  the  public 
employees  of  this  country  have  been  the 
forgotten  men  and  women  of  the  labor 
movement.  In  maintaining  that  these 
citizens  were  public  servants  first  and 
Government  employees  second,  we  have 
stolen  from  them  the  single  most  effec- 
tive tool  which  they  possess  for  guarding 
their  own  best  interests — the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively.  Those 
who  oppose  the  idea  of  collective  bar- 
gaining for  public  employees  will  in- 
evitably object  that  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively  ultimately  means  the  right 
to  strike.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  system — in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment supposedly  guarantees  the  best 
interests  of  its  employees — has  not 
avoided  strikes  by  public  employees,  even 
though  in  some  cases  such  strikes  are 
illegal. 

What  the  existing  practice  has  proven 
is  that  when  no  adequate  mechanisms 
exist  to  protect  the  interests  of  employees 
and  to  adjust  their  legitimate  grievances 
about  wages,  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions, no  threat  of  jail  can  ever  keep  them 
at  their  jobs.  A  far  fairer— and  ultimately 
more  effective — way  of  handling  public 
employee -employer  differences  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  well-balanced,  structured  proce- 
dure for  articulation  and  adjustment  of 
those  differences.  In  short,  a  system  of 
public  employee-employer  relations  es- 
tablished by  law  which  provides  adequate 
protection  for  all  concerned  better  serves 
the  public  interest  than  relying  on  the 
omniscience  of  Government  bureaucrats 
and  legislatures.  In  the  long  run,  it  will 
mean  better  protected  public  employees, 
fewer  grievances,  and  better  public  serv- 
ices. 


ELSIE  HILL.  CRUSADER  FOR 
WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  greatness  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  has  been  tremendous  cit- 
izen participation  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. No  one  has  more  graphically 
demonstrated  the  commitment  to  citizen 
involvement  than  Miss  Elsie  Hill  of  Nor- 
walk.  Her  entire  life  was  devoted  to  the 
crusade  for  women's  equality. 

Elsie  Hill's  achievement  as  the  first 
woman  voter  in  Norwalk  was  not  without 
previous  struggle.  Prior  to  approval  of 
the  19th  amendment,  she  was  jailed  three 
times  for  leading  demonstrators  in 
marching  crusades  for  women's  voting 
rights. 

Miss  Hill's  consistent  influence  was 
particularly  forceful  as  national  chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Party  in  1920. 
Through  this  oflQce,  she  initiated  the 
movement  for  a  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  equal  rights  for  women. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  in  politics  in 
the  State  of  Coimecticut  who  was  not 
caUed  by  Elsie  Hill. 

If  ever  the  word  persistence  applied, 
it  applied  to  this  kindly  lady. 
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Last  week.  Miss  Hill  passed  away.  To- 
day the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
legislation  bringing  into  being  her  life's 
dream.  We  may  all  reflect  on  this  legis- 
lation as  symbolizing  the  fulfillment  of 
her  personal  dedication  and  political 
struggle. 

I  am  proud  to  vote  for  this  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  equal  rights  for 
women.  But  of  even  greater  importance, 
this  is  my  way  of  officially  recognizing 
the  concept  that  one  individual  can  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  policies  and  laws 
of  our  great  United  States. 


SOUTH   VIETNAM:    HOW   BAD  ARE 
ITS  PRISONS? 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
just  read  an  interesting  article  concern- 
ing the  facts  about  Con  Son  prison,  by 
Father  Daniel  Lyons,  writing  in  Twin 
Circle  magazine,  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  all  who  are  concerned  about  the 
matter.  The  article  follows: 
South  Vietnam:  How  Bad  Akb  Its  Prisons? 
(By  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.) 

When  a  Senate  investigating  committee 
announced  last  year,  after  thorough  Inves- 
tigation that  American  prisons  were  often 
overcrowded,  that  staffs  were  badly  trained 
and  underpaid,  and  that  huge  amounts  of 
narcotics  were  being  smuggled  and  bribed 
Into  U.S.  prisons,  the  American  press  cared 
so  little  about  our  citizens  In  prison  It  hardly 
mentioned  the  report.  But  when  two  out  of  a 
committee  of  12  Congressmen  made  a  minor- 
ity report  about  glimpsing  some  crowded 
cells  m  the  Con  Son  prison  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  U.S.  press  used  It  to  show  how  "un- 
worthy" South  Vietnam  was  of  our  siqyport. 

Most  of  the  reporting  was  by  a  young  law 
student  at  Catholic  University  who  only 
spent  a  few  hours  at  the  prison.  Yet  the  na- 
tion's press  said  the  student's  report  "dealt 
a  severe  blow  to  the  credibility  of  ofBclals 
of  President  Thleu's  Saigon  government — 
perhaps  the  most  damaging  yet  as  far  as 
Americans  are  concerned."  The  media  kept 
quoting  the  student  as  saying:  "Nothing 
yet  Indicates  anything  wlU  be  done.  .  .  We're 
supporting  a  very  ruthless,  distorted  and 
repressive  regime.'' 

The  student,  one  Thomas  Harkln,  was 
at  odds  with  the  Congressional  conunltteels 
report  so  he  resigned  from  Its  stall  In  ex- 
change for  nationwide  publicity.  He  got  In- 
finitely more  press  coverage  In  the  U.S.  than 
did  all  12  congressmen  put  together.  The 
only  Oongicseman  who  got  much  coverage 
was  the  one  who,  like  Harkln.  used  the  pris- 
on story  for  a  general  condemnation  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  Congressman,  Rep.  Wil- 
liam Anderson  of  Tennessee,  kept  attacking 
South  Vietnam  for  Imprisoning  some  Viet- 
namese leaders  who  publicly  advocated  a 
Communist  takeover  under  the  guise  of  peace 
at  any  price.  Not  they,  however,  but  hard- 
core Communists  were  the  only  prisoners  In 
the  controversial  cells,  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  reported. 

The  Tennessee  Congressman  se«ns  to  have 
no  sense  of  history.  Our  own  coimtry  has 
had  to  act  similarly  In  time  of  war.  A  nation 
that  Is  weak  and  under  attack  does  what  it 
has  to  do.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  now  oc- 
cupies the  very  site  of  the  Old  Capitol  prison. 
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where  hundreds  of  civilians  were  kept  with- 
out trial  by  President  Lincoln  because  they 
were  suspected  of  Confederate  sympathy. 
The  prison  was  notorlotis  for  Its  brutal  con- 
ditions. Nearby,  at  Point  Lookout,  Maryland, 
where  the  Potomac  empties  Into  Chesapeake 
Bay,  3,300  Confederate  prisoners  died  In  the 
years  1864  and  1865.  They  died  from  malaria 
In  the  Slimmer  and  cold  In  the  winter  be- 
cause they  had  to  live  out  In  the  open  12 
months  of  the  year.  The  3300  were  burled 
there  in  one  mass  grave.  Thousands  of  Con- 
federate prisoners  died  of  mistreatment  and 
disease  In  prisons  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  near 
Chicago,  nilnols  and  elsewhere. 

WHAT  ABOUT  U.S.  PAST? 

Twelve  thousand  Unionists  died  at  Ander- 
sonvlUe,  Oa.,  In  a  notortous  prison  camp 
commanded  by  Captain  Henry  Wlrz.  True, 
that  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  Is  South 
Vietnam  not  poorer  and  weaker  now  than  we 
were  then?  Is  her  security  not  more  seriously 
threatened?  And  what  about  our  prison 
camps  for  American  citizens  and  others  of 
Japanese  descent  during  World  War  II? 

If  we  are  to  condemn  the  Thlcu  govern- 
ment as  "ruthless"  and  "repressive,"  must  we 
not  condemn  Uncoln  and  his  regime  Just  as 
much?  Yet  we  do  not  caU  President  Lincoln 
"repressive."  The  same  should  be  true  of 
President  Thleu.  whom  I  have  met  with 
many  times  and  whom  I  know  to  be  very 
kind  and  very  conscientious.  So  was  Presi- 
dent Diem,  but  you  cotUd  never  convince 
people  who  have  relied  on  ultra  liberal 
sources  for  their  Information. 

It  Is  an  old  stunt  to  label  a  prison  ceU  an 
anUnal's  cage.  Any  prison  ceU  can  be  called 
that.  The  animals  at  the  zoo  have  pretty 
nice  quarters.  But  what  Is  worse  than  the 
solitary  confinement  found  In  our  U.8. 
prisons?  Last  March  I  visited  most  of  the 
prisons  m  South  Vietnam,  where  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  soldiers  are  being 
kept.  How  otu-  soldiers  in  North  Vietnam 
must  envy  them?  Every  prisoner  has  the  run 
of  the  camp,  with  Its  many  acres.  The  prison- 
ers are  well  fed.  get  the  finest  medical  at- 
tention, and  live  healthy  Uves.  They  spend 
a  lot  of  time  out-of-doors,  and  It  U  a  South 
Sea  cUmate.  Tbey  can  send  and  receive  mail 
regularly.  Their  families  are  permitted  by 
prison  officials  to  visit  them  frequently.  They 
have  ample  time  for  sports.  They  toke  show- 
era  as  often  as  they  want.  They  are  given 
schooUng,  they  learn  a  trade,  and  they  re- 
ceive compensation  for  their  work. 

I  have  never  been  to  Con  Son  Island,  but 
I  wotild  like  to  quote  an  American  who  has 
lived  there  since  the  spring  of  last  year:  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Ed  Little,  U.S.N.  Little  has  just 
returned  to  San  Leandro.  California,  for  a 
visit  with  hU  family.  He  has  this  to  say:  "I 
have  never  seen  the  cages.  But  generally  the 
prisoners  Just  run  at  large  over  the  Island 
and  are  well  treated.  I  have  never  seen  one 
struck  or  mistreated. 

"The  prisoners  work  at  agriculture,  fishing 
and  menial  Jobs.  They  get  two  hours  for 
lunch  and  siesta  every  day.  They  get  a  fuU 
week  for  the  Tet  holiday  and  they  never  work 
on  Sunday." 

RED  CROSS  INVESTIGATES 

The  International  Red  Cross  Investigates 
the  prison  regularly.  Little  said,  usually  with 
British  (but  never  U.S.)  officials.  Any  small 
cells  or  "cages"  would  be  In  the  old  French 
buildings,  he  explained.  As  the  French  gov- 
erned Vietnam  until  Just  16  years  ago,  and 
as  the  country  has  been  at  war  with  the  Vlet- 
cong and  North  Vietnamese  ever  since.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  some  of  the  French  prison 
buildings  have  not  yet  been  replaced.  But 
Little  explained  that  most  of  the  prison 
buildings  are  new,  and  most  of  the  prisoners 
run  free. 

We  could  easily  talk  about  "cages"  In  the 
older  sections  of  American  prisons.  But  we 
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should  point  out,  since  much  of  tiie  press  will 
note  that  on  July  20  the  Saigon  government 
announced  that  any  such  cells  will  no  longer 
be  used. 

The  real  question  Is:  why  did  this  hasty 
and  111-concelved  report  become  one  of  the 
major  news  stories  of  the  year?  People  keep 
coming  up  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties  about 
our  being  in  Vietnam.  They  keep  raising 
endless  doubts.  But  they  have  never  been  able 
to  show  how  It  Is  going  to  Improve  South- 
east Asia  to  let  the  Communists  take  over,  or 
how  such  surrender  wlU  promote  peace  In 
the  world.  Many  Americans  find  It  frustrat- 
ing when  you  tell  them  that.  But  it  Is  a  fact. 


THE   EQUAL   RIGHTS   AMENDMENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cALiroRNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  equal  rights  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  though  I  fully  support 
the  avowed  objective  of  ending  discrim- 
ination based  on  sex. 

My  reasons  involved  a  deep  amvlc- 
tlon  that  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  subjected  to  the  in- 
tense scrutiny  that  legislative  hearings 
and  lengthy  debate  would  have  provided. 
The  consequences  of  this  amendment  are 
far  reaching,  and,  in  my  view,  little  un- 
derstood. The  procedures  by  which  the 
House  considered  this  proposal,  pre- 
cluded any  evidence  or  examination  of 
these  consequences.  Debate  of  only  1 
hour  is  clearly  insuflQcient  to  provide 
these  answers. 

I  do  not  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  contributed  to  a 
solution  to  this  problem  by  his  refusal  to 
hold  hearings  over  these  many  years. 
They  should  have  been  held  and  they 
should  have  been  extensive  and  exhaus- 
tive. 

Though  I  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  exasperation  occasioned  to  the 
supporters  of  this  amendment  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  chairman  to  hold  hearings, 
I  do  not  believe  their  "cause"  was  well 
served  by  forcing  the  Issue  after  only  1 
hour  of  examination. 

I  believe  the  sunendment  may  have  had 
the  effect — ^not  of  granting  rights  to 
women  they  do  not  now  have — as  was 
intended,  but,  instead,  of  depriving  wom- 
en of  privileges  they  now  have  and  should 
retain. 

Privileges,  for  the  most  part,  centered 
on  the  basic  fact  of  American  culture 
that  women  have  the  prime  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  intact  the  family 
unit.  I  do  not  find  that  responsibility  de- 
grading in  any  respect  but  instead  be- 
lieve It  to  be  the  primary  responsibility 
of  our  society. 

Laws  such  as  this  amendment  that 
would  make  performance  of  that  respon- 
sibility more  onerous  are  undesirable. 
Most  perplexing  of  all,  were  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  amendment  that 
women  would  now  be  subject  to  military 
draft.  I  would  find  that  totally  Incon- 
sistent wltii  American  society. 

I  find  it  abhorrent  to  require  drafting 
of  18-year-old  girls  and  of  mothers  for 
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military  service  on  the  same  basis  as 
men. 

The  inequities  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities that  this  amendment  sought  to 
cure  need  solution.  But  the  solution  pro- 
posed should  be  carefully  limited  to  the 
problem  addressed.  This  sunendment 
was  not  so  limited  and  will,  in  my  view, 
do  irreparable  harm  to  women  in  their 
legitimate  obective  of  removing  artificial 
obstacles  to  individual  accomplishment. 


NO  RIGHT  TO  CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    OTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augxist  11.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  we  have  been  deluged  recently 
with  riots,  marches,  and  demonstrations 
of  a!!  kinds  In  attempts  to  air  grievances. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  many  have 
felt  that  their  country  either  has  not 
lived  up  to  its  traditions  and  ethical 
principles  or  has  not  changed  rapidly 
enough  to  deal  effectively  with  new  prob- 
lems. What  disturbs  me  is  that  many  of 
these  people  are  talcing  to  the  streets, 
burning,  pillaging,  and  rioting,  causing 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage, 
senseless  injuries  to  thousands,  and  even 
some  deaths. 

Participants  in  violence  say  it  is  a  pro- 
test agBlnst  the  "capitalist  establish- 
ment," "the  war  in  Vietnam."  "the  Chi- 
cago trial,"  "student  repression."  "police 
brutahty,"  and  a  list  of  other  grievances 
against  America  in  1970.  Some  of  these 
grievances  are  real,  some  are  fancied, 
and  others  are  false.  But  all  deserve  to  be 
aired.  To  the  degree  that  they  are  not 
aired,  are  not  taken  seriously.  Americans 
break  faith  with  their  young. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however,  effec- 
tive change  and  progress  can  be  achieved 
only  within  the  context  of  the  rule  of 
law.  This  is  the  rule  of  law  that  is  not 
arbitrary  law  but  flexible  law  based  upon 
our  Constitution. 

If  one  point  is  to  be  emphasized  it 
is  that  violence  in  any  form,  in  any 
measure,  imder  any  circumstances,  is 
not  a  legitimate  means  of  protest  or 
mode  of  expression.  It  can  no  more  be 
tolerated  in  the  imiversity  community 
than  in  the  community  at  large.  If  there 
is  to  be  orderly  progress  and  a  redress 
of  legitimate  grievances,  violence  must 
be  averted. 

As  Erwin  N.  Oriswold.  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  has  said: 

The  rlgbt  to  dlMigrce — and  to  manifest 
disagreement — which  the  Constitution  al- 
lows to  the  individual  .  . .  does  not  authorize 
them  to  carry  on  their  campaign  of  educa- 
tion and  pwrsuaslon  at  the  expense  of  some- 
body else's  liberty. 

All  of  us,  young  or  old,  liberal  and 
conservative,  too  long  have  been  silent 
on  the  Issue  of  violence.  We  have  been 
afraid  of  labels  or  slogans  that  would 
brand  us  as  either  arch  conservatives  or 
traitors  to  a  liberal  cause.  Such  slogan- 
eering does  aU  of  us  a  grave  injustice. 

Let  us.  as  a  nation,  find  once  again 
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our  ability  to  distinguish  between  pro- 
test and  revolt;  between  di&sent  and 
chaos:  l)etween  demonstration  and  de- 
struction: between  nonviolence  and 
violence. 

Let  us  cease  to  condemn  those  who 
disagree  with  us,  but  let  us  also  be 
prompt  and  resolute  in  putting  an  end 
to  violence  in  our  land. 

It  is  clear  that  if  violence  in  our  so- 
ciety does  not  end,  and  if  the  reaction 
to  it  is  on  the  one  extreme  too  lax,  or  on 
the  other  extreme  too  harsh  and  indis- 
criminate, the  vast  moderate  majority 
may  be  forced  into  the  arms  of  the 
revolutionaries,  and  those  few  who  seek 
to  destroy  the  fabric  of  our  society  will 
have  succeeded. 

To  permit  factions  to  resort  to  force 
when  they  feel — however  correctly— 
that  a  particular  law  or  policy  is  wrong 
would  be  to  renounce  our  own  experience 
and  that  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  As 
Justice  Frankfurter  said: 

violent  resistance  to  law  cannot  be  made 
a  legal  reason  for  Its  suspension  without 
loosening  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

Prof.  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  has  written  an  excellent 
and  provocative  article  on  this  subject, 
and  I  commend  it  highly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

IProm  Trial  magazine,  June-^Iuly  19701 

No  Right  to  Civn.  Disobkdiencb 

( By  Prof.  Eugene  V.  Rostow ) 

Our  society — as  a  society  of  consent — 
should  not,  and  Indeed  cannot  acknowledge 
a  right  of  civil  disobedience;  the  moral  and 
philosophical  arguments  advanced  in  support 
df  such  a  right  are  In  error;  and  the  analogies 
invoked  in  its  behalf  are  inapplicable. 

My  major  premise  is  the  corollary  of  Jef- 
ferson's magisterial  sentence,  which  echoes 
Locke.  Rouseeau.  and  a  long  line  of  philoso- 
phers stretching  back  to  Plato  at  least:  The 
'Just  Powers"  of  government  derive  from 
"the  consent  of  the  governed."  It  follows  that 
in  a  society  of  consent  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  Just  in  Jefferson's  sense,  that  Is. 
they  are  legitimate,  because  authorized  and 
renewed  by  procedures  of  voting  all  must 
respect. 

As  a  consequence,  such  citizen  owes  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  the  state  they  have  estab- 
lished together,  a  moral  duty  to  obey  valid 
laws  until  they  are  repealed,  or  fall  into  dis- 
use. I  stress  the  word  "valid"  In  the  preceding 
sentence,  to  distinguish  situations — of  the 
utmost  Importance  for  our  legal  system — 
where  the  citizen  Is  testing  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  statute,  an  ordinance,  or  an  official 
act. 

This  proposition  Is  the  beginning,  not  the 
end,  of  the  problem.  The  Individual  owes 
other  moral  duties  in  his  life — to  his  Ood, 
his  family,  his  work,  his  conscience.  Some- 
times— often — there  is  conflict  among  the 
moral  claims  upon  a  man.  But  If  man  lives 
in  a  society  of  consent,  and  above  all  in  a 
society  of  equality  and  of  liberty,  his  rela- 
tion to  the  valid  laws  of  that  society  should 
l>e  regarded  as  moral  In  character,  because 
It  Is  rooted  In  his  consent  and  promises  to 
others.  Therefore  It  is  entitled  to  great 
weight  In  the  hierarchy  of  moral  claims  be 
mtist  face  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

If  a  man  decides  to  commit  an  act  of 
clvU  disobedience,  for  example,  because  he 
feels  that  what  the  law  requires  would  breach 
t  his  obUgation  to  Ood,  our  culture  would  ac- 
knowledge at  most  his  naked  power,  but  not 
his  right  or  privilege  to  do  so.  But  then  he 
should  In  turn  acknowledge  that  If  he  does 
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decide  to  violate  the  law,  he  thereby  breaches 
a  covenant  with  moral  dimensions,  and  Is  not 
committing  a  purely  technical  offense.  To 
be  sure,  he  would  contend  that  he  Is  breaking 
the  law  m  order  to  avoid  what  he  would 
regard  as  a  greater  sin. 

But  the  law,  too.  has  a  moral  content;  It 
represents  the  moral  Judgment  of  the  major- 
ity, and  Its  sense  of  Justice.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  indlviduaJ  should  at  least 
re^>ect  his  duty  to  the  law  he  has  helped 
to  make  by  accepting  its  penalties. 

The  modern,  secular  world  has  long  since 
rejected  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings.  The 
proudest  claim  of  the  legal  tradition  we 
inherited  is  that  the  king  too  Is  under  the 
law.  Locke's  theory  of  the  social  compact  has 
become  the  prevailing  political  theory  of 
modem  times,  and  the  only  modern  rival 
for  the  doctrine  that  power  proceeds  from 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  As  Professor  Alexander 
P.  d'Entrives  has  said,  "the  principle  of 
equality,  together  with  the  related  notion  of 
consent  as  the  foundation  of  ix>wer,  is  the 
essential  component  of  the  idea  of  legitimacy 
in  the  modem  world." 

The  notion  of  the  social  compact  Is  of 
course  a  metaphor.  The  social  contract  Is 
hardly  a  formal  document  to  be  Interpreted 
like  a  deed.  But  the  phrase  embodies  the  idea 
of  an  understanding,  nonetheless;  the  core 
of  ideas,  values  and  cusitoms,  defining  the 
ultimate  norms  of  the  society,  and  binding 
all  who  share  its  culture.  That  body  of  shared 
values  Is  the  foundation  on  which  any  com- 
modity is  built.  It  Involves  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  each  citizen  to  play  the  game 
according  to  the  moral  code  of  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole,  and  to  respect  the  equal 
rights  of  all  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  social  contract  binds  the  state  as  well 
as  the  citizen.  The  two  sets  of  obligations 
are  reciprocal.  Neither  can  exist  without  the 
other.  But  the  citizen's  obligation  continues 
as  long  as  the  state  remains  faithful  to  the 
fundamental  rules. 

Even  the  most  perfect  of  democratic  socie- 
ties Is  capable  of  error,  and  indeed  capable 
of  law  which  violates  its  own  code  of  social 
morality,  or  higher  Ideals  urged  by  Individ- 
uals In  the  name  of  moral  advance.  But 
unless  such  errors  breach  the  essential  terms 
of  the  social  contract  Itself,  and  destroy  the 
capacity  of  democracy  to  correct  Its  errors, 
they  do  not  weaken  the  citizen's  moral  obli- 
gation to  obey  valid  law. 

The  question  is  always  one  of  degree.  If, 
for  example,  a  President  should  dismiss  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Congress,  and  at- 
tempt to  mle  by  decree,  all  would  concur. 
I  should  suppose,  that  the  United  States  had 
become  a  different  country,  and  that  the 
social  compact  Itself  was  broken. 

But  an  Individual  Is  not  jxiatlfied  In  con- 
cluding that  the  state  baa  abrogated  the 
social  contract  because  he  feels,  and  feels 
passionately,  that  injustices  are  uxu-emedled, 
at  not  remedied  fast  enough.  Human  society 
has  never  achieved  Utopia,  and  it  Is  not 
likely  to  do  so  soon. 

The  test  proposed  by  Jefferson  Is  still  suf- 
ficient. Oovemments  are  Instituted  among 
men,  he  argued,  to  secure  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man.  It  follows,  be  said,  that  men 
are  Justified  In  altering  the  form  of  their 
government  when  It  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  and  In  revolution  Itself  when 
"a  k>Qg  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pur- 
suing Invariably  the  same  object,  evinces 
a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
De^Mtism." 
As  Professor  Rawls  has  remarked: 
"Even  imder  a  Just  Constitution,  unjust 
laws  may  be  passed  and  unjust  pdlclea  en- 
forced. Some  form  of  majority  principle  is 
necessary,  but  the  majority  may  be  mista- 
ken, more  or  less  wilfully.  In  what  It  legis- 
lates. .  .  .  Assuming  that  the  Constitution 
Is  Just  and  that  we  have  acc^ted  and  plan 
to  continue  to  accept  its  benefits,  we  then 
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have  both  an  obUgatlon  and  a  natural  duty 
(and  m  any  case  the  duty)  to  comply  with 
what  the  majority  enacts  even  though  it 
may  be  unjust.  In  this  way  we  become  bound 
to  follow  unjust  laws,  not  always,  of  course, 
but  provided  the  Injustice  does  not  exceed 
certain  limits." 

The  purely  legal  tradition  Is  that  each 
person  Is  bound  by  Uee  of  allegiance  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  naUon.  to  Its  laws  and  to 
Its  social  code,  by  the  fact  of  residence  or 
citizenship.  Allegiance,  the  law  books  have 
said  for  centuries,  Is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
protecUon  each  person  receives  through  Uv- 
Ing  In  an  org«ailzed  community. 

The  most  famous  and  nKXt  Influential 
denial  of  this  concept  is  that  of  Thoreau.  His 
"Essay  on  ClvU  Disobedience,"  and  his 
"Speech  In  Defense  of  John  Brown. "  assert 
the  theory  that  a  citizen  of  superior  virtue— 
the  rare  n^*"  of  conscience,  a  member  of 
the  "wise  minority"— has  the  right  and  In- 
deed is  under  a  duty  to  disobey  vaUd  laws, 
like  tax  laws. 

Professor  Rawls.  who  approaches  this  sub- 
ject very  much  as  I  do,  would,  however. 
Justify  narrowly  limited  forms  of  civil  dU- 
obedience  "In  a  reasonably  Just  (though  of 
course  not  perfectly  Just)  democratic  re- 
gime" when  they  are  entirely  peaceful;  when 
the  actors  fully  accept  the  rightness  of  their 
punishment;  when  acts  of  disobedience  are 
limited  to  dissent  on  fundamental  questions 
of  internal  policy;  and  when  they  consist  of 
"political  action  which  addresses  the  sense 
of  justice  of  the  majority  In  order  to  urge 
reconsideration  of  the  measures  protested 
and  to  warn  that  In  the  firm  opinion  of  the 
dissenters  the  conditions  of  social  coopera- 
tion are  not  being  honored." 

In  Professor  Rawls'  sense  of  the  term,  civil 
disobedience  Is  "disobedience  to  law  within 
the  limits  of  fidelity  to  law"— that  Is,  dis- 
obedience as  a  means  of  appealing  to  the 
majority,  or  to  the  courts.  In  the  name  of 
the  sense  of  Justice  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

But  how  are  we  to  determine  whether  the 
"firm"  and  "sincere"  minority  Is  right  In  Its 
view  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  ma- 
jority violate  the  sense  of  Justice  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole? 

Presumably,  the  majority  has  already  de- 
cided the  contrary;  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  the  minority. 
I  find  no  substance  in  Professor  Rawls"  dis- 
tinction between  grounds  for  civil  disobedi- 
ence that  society  should  respect  and  purely 
Individual  views  of  social  Justice,  or  views 
based  on  considerations  of  Interest. 

I  can  understand  the  difference  between 
the  opinions  of  an  individual  about  the  mo- 
rality and  Justice  of  a  given  measure,  and  the 
view  of  It  that  would  be  taken  under  the  code 
of  morality  of  society  as  a  whole,  as  applied 
and  interpreted  by  mass  public  opinion,  by 
elections,  by  the  President,  by  governors,  by 
legislators,  by  courts,  and  ultimately  by  12 
men  In  a  Jury  box. 

I  can  also  understand  that  the  dissenting 
Individual  would  claim— with  complete  sin- 
cerity that— he  was  interpreting  the  com- 
munity's sense  of  Justice  more  correctly  than 
the  majority.  But  if  the  majority  does  not 
come  to  agree,  how  can  Professor  Rawl's  dis- 
tinction justify  clvU  disobedience  in  the  one 
case — where  the  minority  appeals  to  the 
community's  sense  of  justice— but  not  in  the 
other,  where  dissent  rests  explicitly  on  indi- 
vidual ethical  views?  Aren't  the  minority 
views  quite  as  "individual"  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other?  I  can  find  no  halfway 
house,  or  Third  Thing,  between  the  two 
concepts. 

I  conclude  that  while  Professor  Rawls  would 
not  allow  civil  disobedience  to  go  as  far  as 
Thoreau.  he  would,  like  Thoreau,  condone 
clvU  disobedience  when  the  individual,  and 
the  Individual  alone,  firmly,  earnestly  and 
sincerely  decides  that  he  Is  right,  and  the 
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majority  wrong,  in  Interpreting  the  conunu- 
nlty's  Justice. 

The  American  community,  permeated  by 
Jefferson's  ideals,  can  never  stress  enough 
the  need  to  respect  the  autonomy  of  the 
iconoclast,  nor  do  too  much  to  protect  free- 
dom of  thought  from  repression  at  the  will 
of  the  majority. 

But  no  society  of  consent  could  live  accord- 
ing to  Thoreau's  principle,  and  no  other 
society  would  care  enough  about  the  rights 
of  a  nonconformist  to  consider  it.  It  would 
allow  each  man  to  decree  himself  elect — a 
claim  at  odds  with  the  rule  of  equaUty  which 
is  the  essence  of  democracy. 

If  the  premise  I  have  Just  stated  is  ac- 
cepted— and  even  Thoreau  conceded  its  moral 
force,  although  he  sought  an  exception  to  it 
for  himself— then  the  arguments  for  clvU 
disobedience  fall  Into  place. 

Our  tradition  recognizes  no  general  "right" 
of  revolution.  On  the  contrary,  we  rejected 
that  claim  on  the  batUefields  of  the  ClvU 
War.  For  a  society  of  consent,  there  can  be  no 
claim  of  a  "right"  to  revolt,  unless  and  \mtll 
the  social  compact  Itself  is  threatened  by 
destruction. 

Nor  is  the  case  for  civil  disobedience  sup- 
ported in  any  way  by  the  experience  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  the  phUosophy  of 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  By  far 
the  larger  and  more  significant  part  of  the 
struggle  for  Negro  equality  was  and  is  an 
invocation  of  law.  and  an  appeal  to  It. 

Socrates  spoke  of  the  laws  of  Athens  as 
having  given  him  "a  share  in  every  good 
which  .  .  .  Itheyl  had  to  give."  That  sUte- 
ment  could  not  come  from  a  black  man  in 
America,  without  sharp  qualifications. 

Does  the  burden  of  the  past  exempt  the 
Negro  from  the  obligations  of  the  social  com- 
pact? 

He  now  helps,  more  and  more  genuinely, 
to  make  the  laws. 

But  no  man  can  say  with  conviction  that 
we  have  yet  come  half,  or  quarter,  of  the  way. 
It  is  true  that  error,  or  the  presence  of 
injustice,  do  not  of  themselves  void  the  so- 
cial compact.  But  when  error  and  injustice 
become  the  rule,  not  the  exception:  when 
the  democratic  process  itself  Is  suspended; 
when  minority  righto  and  personal  freedom 
are  denied— then,  surely,  the  society  ceases 
to  be  one  of  consent;  the  social  contract 
could  be  regarded  as  breached;  and  the  power 
to  wage  war  against  society  could  be  claimed 
as  right. 

I  do  not  believe  the  black  American  today 
is  in  this  position,  or  believes  himself  to 
be.  It  U  apparent  that  society,  led  by  its 
system  of  law.  is  seeking  to  achieve  and 
guarantee  his  eqtuJity. 

Thus.  I  do  not  believe  the  American  Negro 
can  or  should  be  regarded  as  exempted  from 
the  obligation  to  obey  constitutionally  valid 
laws,  nor  that  his  dark  history  Justifies  vio- 
lence by  black  citizens  today. 

Students  Justify  university  rioting  based 
on  a  similar  exclusion  from  the  social  con- 
tract. They  say  they  have  a  right  to  disobey 
the  rules  cf  their  colleges  or  universities,  or 
to  disrupt  their  operations,  because  they  do 
not  participate  in  their  management. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  luilversltles  suf- 
fer the  ailments  of  other  institutions- 
bureaucracy,  conservatism,  timidity,  and  oc- 
casional failures  of  responsibility.  But  these 
are  the  normal  problems  of  all  organized 
social  life.  The  shortcomings  of  a  particular 
university  at  a  particular  moment  of  Its 
history,  however  irritating,  can  hardly  be 
put  forward  to  Justify  illegal  programs  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  university,  or  to  bring 
about  reform,  or  what  claims  to  be  reform, 
by  methods  of  coercion  rather  than  of  de- 
mocracy. 

By  the  same  token,  those  who  disagree 
with  the  nation's  policy  In  Viet  Nam  have 
every  right  to  employ  all  the  methods  of 
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democratic  political  freedom  to  penuada 
their  fellow  citizens  to  accept  theU  views. 
But,  I  should  cantend,  they  have  uo  moral 
right  to  disrupt  the  draft;  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  those  who  believe  they  are 
preaching  naUonal  suicide;  to  break  up  uni- 
versities or  public  meetings;  to  bum  the  files 
of  draft  boards;  or  to  engage  in  other  acto 
of  violence  and   illegality. 

The  same  issues  arise,  with  far  less  color 
of  right,  when  the  ends  sought  in  demon 
stratlons  are  changes  In  university  policies, 
or  welfare  poUcles,  or  policies  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  educational  systems. 
In  the  conflicts  which  have  so  profoundly 
dlst»u-bed  and  weakened  our  universities  in 
recent  years,  for  example,  demonstrators 
have  claimed  a  "right"  to  engage  in  tactics 
of  disruption,  the  occupation  of  buildings, 
and  even  more  extreme  forms  of  coercion. 
They  do  not  claim  that  the  laws  governing 
the  organization  of  universities  are  'uncon- 
stitutional." They  undertake  such  tactics, 
and  undertake  to  Justify  them,  simply  as 
means  to  persuade  those  who  can  not  be 
persuaded  otherwise  to  change  policies  about 
ROTO,  university  research  programs,  and 
the  internal  organization  of  vmiversltles. 

What  is  the  possible  source  of  such  a  right? 
Not  the  laws  which  establish  the  authority 
of  university  officials.  Not  the  Constitution, 
which  defines  the  rights  of  freedom  of  q>eech 
and  of  the  press,  and  of  peaceable  assembly 
to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Not 
Divine  Right,  surely,  or  some  impalpable 
right  of  man  not  arUculsted  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, 

Society  should  recognize  the  moral  ana 
legal  propriety  of  such  tactics.  It  Is  urged, 
when  the  violations  of  law  are  "minor"  ones 
committed  by  men  who  are  loyal  to  our  own 
poUtlcal  and  moral  traditions,  and  who  are 
sincerely  convinced  that  in  pursuing  a  par- 
ticular policy  the  nation  has  not  kept  faith 
with  the  principles  on  which  ito  legal  and 
political  system  purporto  to  rest. 

But  the  law  cannot  and  should  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  righto  of  protest  of 
those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  generally 
accept  the  rightness  of  our  constitutional 
system.  The  history  of  atteny)to  to  condemn 
or  to  restrict  the  clvU  righto  of  those  deemed 
•disloyal"  or  "un-American"  is  not  a  happy 
one,  and  I  cannot  believe  it  is  wise  or  prac- 
ticable for  this  purpose  to  distinguish  be- 
tween appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  na- 
tion made  by  those  who  in  their  hearto  are 
attached  to  the  fundamental  prlticlplee  of 
the  Constitution,  and  those  who  would  gladly 
destroy  it.  The  distinction  is  subjective. 

Ample  and  depressing  experience  atteeto  to 
the  difflctUtles  of  applying  such  a  test.  Our 
legal  order  has  generally,  and  in  my  view, 
rightly  addressed  Itself  in  large  part  to  ac- 
tions, and  sought  to  avoid  distinctions  as  to 
legal  righto  based  on  distinctions  of  attitude. 
Good  men  and  bad  men,  anarchists  and 
conservatives,  men  of  all  faiths  and  of  no 
faith,  are  equally  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Ito  Bill  of  Righto,  and  equally  bound 
by  valid  laws  enacted  through  constitutional 
procediiree.  AU  are  equally  free  to  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  nation,  and  to  !to  tra- 
ditional values,  whether  their  appeal  is  made 
In  good  faith  or  in  bad. 

Three  more  general  argument's  have  been 
put  forward  to  Justify  Illegal  action.  Includ- 
ing some  use  of  "minor"  violence: 

(1)  that  violating  laws,  and  some  recourse 
to  violence,  should  be  regarded  as  a  permis- 
sible way  to  dramatize  a  point  of  view,  and 
gain  access  to  newspapers  and  television  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  difficult  to  ob- 
tain; an  illegal  and  violent  act,  it  is  urged, 
can  shock  into  a  state  of  refiectlon  some  men 
who  would  not  otherwise  consider  the  prob* 
lem; 

(2)  that  such  tactics  induce  desirable 
changes  in  policies  or  insUtutlons  that  might 
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not  have  come,  or  come  so  soon,  through 
democratic  persuasion  alone;  and 

(3)  that  violence  Is  sometimes  "forced" 
on  militants  by  the  stubborness  and  Inactiv- 
ity of  those  who  direct  legitimate  Institu- 
tions and  who  have  not  been  persuaded  by 
argximents  In  which  militants  passionately 
believe. 

These  contentions  all  rest.  In  effect,  on  the 
thesis  that  the  end  does  Indeed  Justify  the 
means,  at  least  If  the  means  are  not  "too" 
damaging.  Convinced  of  the  rlghtness  of 
their  own  views,  men  of  this  outlook  claim 
the  right  to  seek  changes  In  society  against 
the  will  of  the  majority  through  tactics  of 
planned  disobedience  which  sometimes  In- 
clude the  use  of  force. 

But  there  la  no  ethical  case  for  revolution 
In  a  working  and  effective  democracy,  how- 
ever beset  It  may  be  with  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  social  transition.  In  such  societies, 
laws  can  be  changed  legitimately  only  by  the 
deliberate  processes  of  elections  and  of  par- 
liamentary action:  by  votes  after  hearings, 
reports  and  debates.  Recourse  to  Illegal 
methods  of  political  and  social  action  can 
have  the  most  corrosive  effect  on  society, 
especially  If  they  are  employed  by  the  well- 
educated  and  the  well-established.  In  the 
name  of  moral  right.  Violations  of  law  by 
the  leadership  of  a  community  have  more 
Impact  on  society  than  ordinary  crime. 

A3  for  the  thoughtless  argument  that 
tactics  of  violence  and  coercion  have  forced 
change  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  could 
have  been  achieved  by  persuasion  alone,  they 
recall  the  classic  Justifications  of  Fascism: 
that  Mussolini  made  the  trains  run  on  time. 
Those  who  Justify  acts  of  disruption  and 
coercion  In  the  name  of  a  utiUtarlan  theory 
of  civil  disobedience  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing, or  predicting,  that  their  behavior  has 
a  reasonable  chance  of  achieving  more  good 
than  harm.  By  acting  on  their  own  decision, 
without  the  backing  of  any  majority,  they 
necessarily  function  not  as  rational  utilitar- 
ians, but  on  Impulse  and  instinct.  They  can- 
not find  a  ground  for  denying  the  same  priv- 
ilege to  others  who  feel  quite  as  strongly 
about  the  rlghtness  of  their  views.  Thm 
they  degrade  the  quality  of  public  discourse, 
from  which  public  opinion  flows,  for  they 
necessarily  reduce  the  level  of  rationality, 
and  increase  the  level  of  passion  and  vio- 
lence, in  the  process  of  making  decisions  of 
social  policy. 

The  argument*  used  to  Justify  illegality 
as  a  poUtlcal  tactic  In  contemporary  con- 
trovenlee  paraUel  those  employed  In  the 
worst  and  most  prolonged  experience  of  the 
nation  with  civil  disobedience — the  resis- 
tance of  the  South  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  for  nearly  a  century 
after  18S8. 

The  hardest  taak  for  Uw.  alwmys.  Is  to 
achieve  a  change  In  custom.  And  the  moet 
difficult  legal  task  our  society  h««  never  un- 
dertaken is  the  enforcement  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  There  U  aJways  some 
difference  between  poslUve  law  and  the  Uv- 
ing  law  of  customary  beliavlor.  Sometime 
the  written  law  lags  behind  custom,  as  It 
does  when  laws  become  obsolete,  like  sta- 
tutes proscribing  contraception.  Sometimes 
the  law  collides  with  custom,  and  has  to  re- 
treat— the  case  of  Prohibition  comes  to  mind. 
Often  the  law  seeks  to  affect  a  change  In  cus- 
tom. The  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  the 
most  ambitious  example  of  such  an  attempt 
In  our  history.  Another  Is  the  field  of  labor 
relations,  where,  after  years  of  frtistratlon 
and  of  struggle,  the  law  declared  the  right 
of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively. 

If  the  social  revolutions  of  the  last  40 
years  are  viewed  In  perspective,  they  appear 
as  among  the  greatest  historic  achievement^ 
of  our  political  system.  Responding  to  the 
stresses  of  lU  experience  with  depression  and 
war,  the  nation  deeply  altered  Its  concep- 
tion of  social  Justice,  through  programs  car- 
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rled  out  by  Judicial  and  parliamentary 
means  and  conceived  In  terms  which  con- 
firmed'and  fulfilled  Its  own  aspirations.  Vio- 
lence played  a  minimal  part  In  these  events, 
and  often  a  negative  one. 

Those  who  have  recently  pursued  experi- 
ments in  disorder  have  discovered  how  easy 
It  Is  to  paralyze  a  society  based  on  consent. 
Such  societies  are  not  police  states.  They 
are  organized  on  the  assumption  that  citi- 
zens normally  obey  the  law.  It  has  been  in- 
toxicating for  young  militants  to  realize 
that,  for  a  moment,  they  can  paralyze  cities 
and  Institutions,  and  provoke  situations  of 
riot  and  siege.  But  they  discover  too  that 
even  the  most  tolerant  and  permissive  so- 
cieties do  not  submit  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. We  are  slow  to  anger,  but  hardly  meek. 
Every  government  and  every  society  has  an 
Inherent  right  to  Insist  on  obedience  to  its 
laws,  to  restore  order,  and  to  assure  Its  own 

survival.  .     ._,,   ^. 

The  Idea  of  treating  a  right  of  civil  dis- 
obedience as  an  aspect  o(f  personal  liberty 
under  the  Constitution  is  at  war  with  the 
moral  principles  on  which  this  clvlUzatlon. 
and  any  Uberal  civilization  rest;  and  It  Is 
equally  at  war  with  the  posslblUty  of  social 
peace,  and  of  personal  liberty. 

Individual  liberty  can  be  respected  and 
protected  only  In  a  society  based  on  a  shared 
understanding  as  to  the  broad  aspirations  of 
the  law.  Social  concord  in  this  sense  requires 
a  general  acceptance  of  the  citizen's  moral 
obligation  to  obey  valid  law.  Respect  for  the 
agreed  limits  of  social  conflict  Is  essential 
If  men  are  to  live  In  liberty,  and  not,  In 
Hobbes"  phrase,  as  wolves. 

A  prolongation  of  today's  riot  tactics 
would  have  tragic  consequences.  If  fear 
comes  to  dominate  the  political  atmosphere 
and  policy  turns  to  a  reliance  on  repression 
rather  than  on  social  progress  as  the  pri- 
mary method  of  order.  Repudiating  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule,  as  Jefferson  said  long 
ago,  can  lead  only  to  miUtary  despotism. 
Violence  and  counter-violence,  sooner  or 
later,  generate  forces  that  demand  social 
peace,  even  at  the  price  of  personal  liberty. 
It  could  happen  here.  We  cannot  expect 
to  be  Immune  from  the  experience  of  all  man- 
kind if  we  defy  the  principle  of  democratic 
consent,  which  thus  far  has  been  the  es- 
sence of  our  destiny,  and  of  our  freedom. 

The  social  compact  of  the  United  States  is 
an  unusual  one.  The  power  of  the  majority 
Is  checked  and  restrained  in  many  ways,  not 
least  through  the  Supreme  Court,  enforcing 
a  written  Constitution.  Our  notion  is  that 
freedom  is  a  corollary  of  agreed  restraints 
on  freedom;  that  man  cannot  be  free,  espe- 
cially in  a  democraUc  society,  unless  the 
slate,  and  the  majority,  are  not  free — unless 
they  can  be  compelled  to  respect  rights  which 
are  "subject  to  no  vote."  In  Justice  Jackson's 
vivid  phrase — rights  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  man  in  a  free  society,  and  to  the  vitality 
of  Its  pubUc  lUe. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  aU  Is  well  with  our 
society,  and  that  the  social  tensions  we  feel 
all  about  tis  are  an  illusion.  Not  at  all.  Like 
every  other  period  of  rapid  progress  In  his- 
tory, hope  based  on  the  experience  of  progress 
has  generated  a  deep  and  urgent  restless- 
ness— a  desire  to  press  forward  more  rapidly 
still,  for  more  progress.  Explosive  and  even 
revolutionary  Impatience  In  societies,  as 
many  students  of  the  phenomenon  of  revolu- 
tion have  remarked,  usually  develops  not  in 
situations  of  hopelessness,  of  poverty,  and 
of  hunger,  but  at  times  when  social  condi- 
tions are  improving. 

The  agenda  for  social  action  in  the  United 
SUtes  is  formidable.  The  process  of  change 
has  generated  Its  own  momentum.  Many  in- 
stitutions and  arrangements  have  been  left 
behind  by  the  uneven  pace  of  change  In 
different  sectors  of  society. 

But  nothing  In  our  experience  should  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  agenda  '«  beyond 
the  capacity  of  our  social  order. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  HALE  BOGGS  BE- 
FORE THE  AMERICAN  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATION'S 93D  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Hale  Bogcs,  delivered 
an  inspiring  speech  at  the  American  Bar 
Associations  93d  annual  meeting  In  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  August  9.  1970. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  talk  with  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 

Remarks    by    Representative    Hale    Bogcs, 

OF     Louisiana,     Before     the     American 

Bar   Association's   93d   Annual   Meeting 

I  am  truly  delighted  to  be  with  you  this 

afternoon  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 

take  part  in  your  program. 

It  is  as  a  Congressman  and  as  a  generallst, 
not  as  a  specialist,  that  I  speak  this  after- 
noon. I  wish  to  talk  about  the  decade  of  the 
1970s,  and.  If  possible,  to  Illuminate  the  role 
to  be  played  by  our  ancient  and  honored 
profession. 

I  can  Imagine  no  better  time  or  place  to 
take  a  look  at  the  future  than  this  Sunday 
afternoon  here  In  St.  Louis— the  Gateway  to 
the  West — where  the  American  past  meets 
the  American  future,  occasions  such  as  this 
permit  us  the  luxury  of  taking  a  longer  look 
Into  the  future  than  is  usually  permitted  by 
the  exigencies  of  dally  life.  They  permit  us 
to  pause  and  take  a  considered  view  of  where 
we  have  been,  where  we  are,  and  where  we 
are  going. 

For  a  Congressman,  these  occasions  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Our  lives  are  filled  with 
Immediate  and  pressing  problems.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  today  expends  almost  $200 
billion  a  year,  and  the  vast  array  of  Federal 
programs  represented  by  this  sum  touch 
every  comer  of  American  life. 

Each  of  us  In  Congress  must  make  dally 
Judgments  on  questions  as  varied  as  the 
problems  of  our  society,  yet,  aU  of  this  Is 
overshadowed  with  the  realization  that  even 
more  basic  policy  decisions  must  be  resolved 
m  the  decade  ahead.  We  live  In  an  age  of 
Instant  communication  and  rapid  change, 
and  It  Is  a  time  of  mounting  pressure  on  the 
managers  of  public  policy. 

At  the  risk  of  over-simplifying  history,  I 
think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  future  generations 
may  describe  our  time  as  one  of  scientific  and 
technological  revolution.  While  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  computer,  nuclear  energy, 
and  molecular  biology  will  prove  more 
"revolutionary"  than  the  telephone,  elec- 
tricity, and  bacteriology,  we  do  know  that 
the  rate  of  technological  change  Is  uneven, 
and  that  the  pace  of  change  U  very  rapid  now. 
At  once,  technological  progress  offers  us  the 
paradox  of  both  problems  and  solutions. 

Most  people  quite  rightly  look  upon  tech- 
nological change  as  beneficial,  they  realize 
that  It  has  led  to  better  working  conditions 
through  the  elimination  of  many  hazardous 
and  menial  Jobs;  that  It  has  provided  a  grow- 
ing supply  of  goods  and  new  products;  that 
It  has  made  possible  shorter  working  hours 
and  Increased  vacations  and  leisure  time: 
and  that  It  has  provided  new  interests  and 
experiences  for  our  people. 

American  Industry  and  technology  have 
made  ours  the  largest,  most  successful  econ- 
omy In  the  world.  Our  gross  national  product 
Is  currently  estimated  at  $969  bllUon.  and  If 
we  project  It  to  the  year  two  thousand,  using 
a  conservative  growth  rate,  the  Nation's  GNP 
wlU  be  at  least  $2.3  trillion. 

I  find  this  quite  eloquent  in  Itself. 
But  the  full  economic  power  of  this  Nation 
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becomes  apparent  only  when  these  statistics 
are  placed  in  the  context  of  current  scientific 
technology. 

Several  years  ago,  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation  decided  to  Invest 
In  a  new.  larger  series  of  computers.  Two 
things  were  unique  In  I.B.M.'s  decision.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  sheer  magni- 
tude of  the  investment:  It  decided  to  put 
up  some  $5  billion  over  a  period  of  four  years 
for  researching  and  developing  the  proposed 
360  system  of  computers.  In  doUsir  terms, 
I3.M.'s  gamble  cost  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  what  the  United  States  spent  to 
develop  the  first  atomic  weapons.  The  other 
project  depended  entirely  upon  components 
that  had  not  yet  been  Invented.  Inventions 
were  scheduled — and  what  Is  more  fantas- 
tic— the  schedules  were  kept.  In  most  cases. 
I  think  that  this  Is  the  new  component 
In  the  equation  of  tomorrow.  In  the  past, 
most  progress  depended  on  some  bright  per- 
son thinking  up  thr  solution  to  a  problem. 
This  Is  no  longer  entirely  true !  Bright  people 
have  not  become  dated — to  the  contrary — 
they  become  the  most  Important  of  resources. 
Rather,  In  an  important  sense,  problems  and 
technological  gaps  can  be  anticipated  and 
people  directed  towards  their  solution.  It  Is 
possible  not  only  to  look  down  the  road, 
but  maybe  also  around  the  corner. 

I  think  that  these  themes  will  become 
more  pronounced  In  future  years.  The  tech- 
nological complexity  of  our  civilization  will 
compound.  The  implications  of  this  are.  of 
course,  profound  for  every  area  of  human 
endeavor.  They  mean  that  meaningful  life 
can  be  prolonged,  hearts  will  be  trans- 
planted, the  origins  of  life.  Itself,  better  un- 
derstood, computer  sciences  will  make  even 
greater  advances.  Communications  media 
and  electronic  applications  will  undoubt- 
edly Increase  In  sophistication.  Further  ex- 
plorations win  be  made  In  space,  disease  and 
^  hunger  will  be  diminished.  These  things  and 

X  a  great  many  more  will  be  the  commonplace 

point  of  Interest  is  that  the  success  of  the 
of  the  futvire. 

These  can  be  the  rewards  of  technological 
Ingenuity.  It  can  be  said,  also,  that  as  a 
consequence  men  will  become  more  depend- 
ent upon  one  another.  Most  of  us  can  ob- 
serve this  In  our  professions  where  special- 
ization Is  becoming  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Two  hundred 
years  ago.  In  order  to  travel  to  another  part 
of  the  country,  a  man  saddled  his  horse  and 
rode,  by  himself,  often  for  days  and  weeks. 
Today,  he  buys  a  ticket,  takes  a  cab  to  the 
airport,  checks  his  luggage,  and  entrusts  his 
life  to  three  or  four  men  who  have  the  skill 
to  fly  a  huge  plane  and  to  the  skills  of  thou- 
sands of  men  who  designed  It  and  built  It 
and  maintained  It.  Truly,  Inter-dependence 
and  lnterrelat«d  complexity  have  become 
characteristic  of  our  age. 

One  must  now  ask  In  the  face  of  this  tech- 
nological revolution,  what  will  become  of  the 
Individual?  Will  he  become  the  nameless, 
faceless  cog  that  W.  H.  Auden  described  In 
bis  poem,  "The  Unknown  Citizen?" 

The  Unknown  Citizen 
(To  J8/07/M/378  This  Marble  Monument  Is 

Erected  by  the  State) 
He  was  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to 

be 
One  against  whom  there  was  no  official  com- 
plaint. 
And  aU  the  reports  on  his  conduct  agree 
That,  In  the  modem  sense  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned word,  he  was  a  saint, 
For  In     everything     he  did  he  served  the 

Greater  Community. 
Except  for  the  War  till  the  day  he  retired 
He  worked  In  a  factory  and  never  got  flr«d. 
But  satisfied  his  employers.  Fudge  Motors 
Inc. 
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Yet  he  wasn't  a  scab  or  odd  in  his  views. 
For  his  Union  reports  that  he  paid  his  dues. 
(Our   report    on    his    Union    shows    It   was 

sound) 
And  our  Social  Psychology  workers  found 
That  he  was  popular  with  his  mates  and 

liked  a  drink. 
The  Press  are  convinced  that  he  bought  a 

paper  every  day 
And   that   his   reactions   to   advertisements 

were  normal  in  every  way. 
Policies  taken  out  In  his  name  prove  that 

he  was  fully  insured. 
And  his  Health-card  shows  he  was  once  In 

a  hospital  but  left  It  cured. 
Both  Producers   Research  and   High-Grade 

Living  declare 
He  vras  fully  sensible  to  the  advantages  of 

the  Installment  Plan 
And  had  everything  necessary  to  the  Modern 

Man, 
A  phonograph,  a  radio,  a  car  and  a  frigldalre. 
Our  researchers  into  Public  Opinion  are  con- 
tent 
That  he  held  the  proper  opinions  for  the 

time  of  year; 
When  there  was  peace,  he  was  for  peace; 

when  there  was  war,  he  went. 
He  was  married  and  added  five  children  to 

the  population. 
Which  our  Eugenlst  says  was  the  right  num- 
ber for  a  parent  of  his  generation. 
And  our  readers  report  that  he  never  inter- 
fered with  their  education. 
Was  he  free?  Was  he  happy?  The  question 

Is  absurd: 
Had  anything  been  wrong,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  heard. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  modern 
man  already  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
W.  H.  Auden's  "Unknown  Citizen."  As  our 
technology  advances,  as  our  society  becomes 
Increasingly  complex  and  Inter-dependent, 
the  spiritual  and  material  plight  of  millions 
of  human  beings  becomes  In  too  many  in- 
stances almost  Intolerable. 

That  our  society  Is  wholly  Interdependent 
implies  that  decay  In  any  single  part  en- 
dangers all.  Today  the  most  serious  social 
stress  occurs  In  our  great  urban  centers 
where  we  have  the  greatest  concentrations  of 
the  poor,  the  unemployed,  and  the  oppressed. 
In  this  age  of  tremendous  wealth,  we  have 
citizens  who  do  not  receive  a  decent  educa- 
tion, or  cdequate  housing,  or  even  a  basic 
diet  .  .  .  people  who  live  without  hope,  rhls 
situation  Is  made  all  the  worse  because  some 
of  our  people  choose  to  separate  their  lives 
from  It  and  not  to  acknowledge  that  It  exists 
at  all.  They  forget  the  dictum  of  John  Donne 
(Dunne),  "never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee." 

I  believe  that  coping  wltii  these  twin  prob- 
lems—the spiritual  plight  represented  by 
"The  Unknown  Citizen "  and  the  material 
plight  of  our  poor — are  the  two  great  tasks 
confronting  us  In  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  mu»t  mutch  the  tech- 
nological and  overall  economic  progress  we 
have  made  with  orogress  of  a  different  kind : 
We  must  find  ways  of  making  people's  lives 
more  meaningful  and  rewarding  and  we  must 
most  assuredly  find  ways  of  removing  the 
gross  material  inequities  pre-ently  crushing 
a  significant  portion  of  our  citizens. 

The  tools  which  will  enable  us  to  cope  with 
these  problems  are  our  institutions,  both 
public  and  private.  Institutions  are  designed 
by  men.  and  It  Is  a  fault  of  human  pride  that 
each  Individual  believes  he  has  designed  a 
perfect  Institution,  able  to  serve  for  all  time. 
There  Is  another  phenomenon  which  em- 
balms our  Institutions,  and  that  is  their 
natural  tendency  toward  self-perpetuation. 

So  the  real  Job  of  today  Is  to  make  certain 
that  our  InsUtutlons  are  capable  of  contin- 
uous renewal  and  continuous  responsiveness 
and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid  changes  of 
our  times  and  of  the  near  future. 

Now,  what  about  the  present  and  the 
future? 
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To  imderstand  where  we  are  and  where  we 
go,  we  must  first  know  from  whence  we  came. 
Our  country  Is  less  than  200  years  old.  As 
history  goes.  It  Is  very  young.  Indeed.  The 
American  colonists  came  to  this  country 
mostly  from  Europe.  In  the  England  of  the 
18th  century,  the  wtige  of  a  weaver  was  6 
shillings — the  equivalent  of  »7.50  In  terms  of 
today.  For  thU  he  worked  12  to  13  hours  a 
day.  6  days  a  week.  This  was  a  wage  that  af- 
forded only  the  barest  of  necessities  in  depths 
of  slum  conditions.  There  was  practically  no 
medical  care  for  the  great  majority.  Of  the 
babies  born  at  that  time.  59%  died  before 
the  age  of  5. 

The  American  revolution  of  less  than  200 
years  ago  not  only  cut  the  ties  with  a  des- 
potic king,  but  much  more  significantly  It 
established  the  Institutions  and  the  climate 
which  freed  Individual  initiative  and  Imagi- 
nation from  the  restraints  of  the  old  world. 
To  the  Old  World,  the  American  Revolution 
was  a  very  dangerous  event  Indeed,  In  the 
sense  that  It  abandoned  existing  precon- 
ceived notions  about  privilege  and  class  and 
established  in  their  place  the  fundamental 
political  and  economic  rights  of  all  men. 
spelled  out  In  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, our  Constitution,  and  our  BlU  of 
Rights.  It  remains  today  the  most  revolu- 
tionary Idea  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  Is  a 
permanent  revolution. 

To  gain  perspective  on  how  far  we  have 
come,  look  back  only  a  few  years  to  the  time, 
well  advanced  In  this  century,  when  a  politi- 
cal campaign  was  based  on  a  "full  dinner  pall 
for  the  worker"— back  to  1900,  only  70  years 
ago,  when  the  average  life  expectancy  was 
less  than  60.  It  is  more  than  70  today.  The 
computer  which  promises  great  new  benefits 
Is  but  an  extension  of  the  inventive  spirit 
which  produced  Ell  Whitney's  cotton  gin 
and  Henry  Ford's  assembly  line,  both  of 
which  were  revolutionary  In  their  times. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  America  is  not, 
we  must  admit,  a  happy  nation  today.  Run- 
away middle-class  youths  head  for  California 
or  Greenwich  Village  whwe  they  Uve  in 
groups  In  small  and  grimy  apartments  and 
worry  and  ache  and  smoke  pot  or  blow  thou- 
sands up.  Their  parents  sit  at  home  in  Ak- 
ron and  Stamford  and  Atlanta  and  Buffalo 
and  wonder  what  they  did  wrong,  what  went 
wrong,  how  It  all  happened. 

More  and  more  American  husbands  disap- 
pear every  year.  They  seem  to  vanish.  Those 
foimd  and  Interviewed  say  they  weren't  sat- 
isfied, that  there  vrasnt  enough  to  life  as 
they  were  living  it.  that  they  wanted  to  feel 
Ufe  and  savor  it.  and  they  had  to  get  away. 
In  Vietnam,  our  young,  strong  men  and 
boys  are  a  long  way  from  home.  Most  of  all, 
they  are  doing  their  duty  Many  of  them  do 
not  understand  the  war  over  there.  They're 
Just  doing  their  duty.  They  wish  the  people 
at  hotne  would  back  them  up,  though.  Most 
of  all,  the  nation  wants  that  war  ended  un- 
der honorable  conditions. 

In  the  cities  and  small  towns  of  the  nation, 
smouldering  racial  problems  stUl  haunt  us. 
It  seems  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  per- 
son you  are  Inside,  to  some  white  men.  every 
black  irxtn  Is  to  t>e  hated;  and  to  some  black 
men  every  white  man  Is  to  be  hated. 

There  Is  a  sense  of  dissatisfacUon.  of  allen- 
aUon.  that  hangs  heavy  like  smog  over  the 
United  States  of  America. 

How  could  It  happen  to  us.  we  ask?  .  .  . 
TO  America,  this  special  place,  this  young, 
democratic  giant  of  a  land,  this  newly  rich, 
newly  powerful  leader  of  the  western  world? 
How  could  It  happen  now,  when  we  have 
endured  the  great  depression  and  two  world 
wars,  when  we  are  the  richest  of  nations, 
when  we  are  ahead  in  space,  and  education, 
and  technology  and  yet  share  our  wealth  wtth 
poorer  countries?  How  could  this  happen  to 
us? 

For  one  thing,  without  denying  that  w 
have  serious  problems,  I  l)eUeve  the  Inten- 
sity and  extent  of  our  mass  communications 
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system  tends  to  exaggerate  our  problems.  For 
another,  we  seem  to  be  so  terribly  crlUcal  of 
ourselves  without  giving  ourselves  the  credit 

that  Is  due  us.  ^ 

Much  of  the  struggle  for  survival  has  been 
eliminated  by  our  material  and  technological 
accomplishments.  It  U  because  of  thU  that 
we  are  free  to  turn  to  problems  we  could  not 
solve  before.  We  have  concerned  ourselves 
with  problems  that  we  felt  had  no  answers 
before,  when  we  were  struggling  for  survival. 
We  have  been  told  that  between  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  the  year  1700,  mankind  doubled. 
Between  1700  and  1900.  It  doubled  again.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  staUstlcs  of  the  United 
Nations  food  and  agriculture  organization, 
the  world  population ,  presently  estimated  to 
be  slightly  above  three  billion  people,  will  be 
over  six  billion  by  the  end  of  the  century.  As- 
suming that  the  rate  of  growth  does  not  ac- 
celerate, by  the  year  2033  the  earth  will  have 
to  feed  12  to  13  billion  people,  four  times  as 
many  as  today. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  today  al>out  15 
percent  of  our  population  live  In  poverty  and 
hunger.  About  55  percent  of  these  poor  citi- 
zens live  in  city  slums:  the  rest  are  located  In 
hard-hit  rural  areas.  A  large  proportion  are 
black  and  members  of  other  minority  groups. 
Approximately  one-third  are  people  over  66, 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  poor  are  under  18 
years  of  age. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  l)ecome 
progreeslvely  more  urban  since  our  niral  ori- 
gin in  colonial  times. 

In  1800,  about  10  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  lived  in  rtttee;  today 
that  figure  Is  over  70  percent.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  by  the  year  2000,  no  lees  than 
260  mUUon  U.S.  citizens,  or  four  out  of  five. 
wlU    Uve    in    cities   and    their   surrounding 

suburbs. 

Overpopulation  and  poverty  run  rampant 
even  now  In  cities.  Increased  urbanization 
will  Increase  these  problems  and  bring  about 
more — In  housing  and  mass  transportation. 
Increased  Industry  Is  already  caxislng  air  and 
water  pollution.  Urban  redevelopment  pro- 
grams have  been  set  up  to  try  to  combat 
existing  problems  and  prevent  them  In  the 
future,  but  there  Is  so  very  much  more  to  be 
done  and  so  many  problems  seem  to  be 
umuoswerable. 

(Churchill  story.) 

Technology  has  allowed  us  to  discover  the 
means  to  blow  ourselves  up.  The  "shadow  of 
the  l»mb"  represents  power  of  a  frightening 
kind.  This  problem,  too,  enters  our  conscious- 
ness and  Uoubles  our  minds. 

During  the  depression,  under  the  guidance 
of  Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt,  we  found  that 
government  can  be  used  to  help  solve  some 
of  the  harsh  economic  and  social  problems 
facing  our  people.  After  World  War  n.  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  new  position  of  world 
leadership  and  unprecedented  affluence.  We 
also  faced  the  problems  I  have  enumerated 
and  many  others  that  I  have  not  even  at- 
tempted to  describe. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  submit 
to  the  enormity  of  these  difficulties.  In  the 
face  of  tremendous  change,  we  must  initiate 
great  change,  we  must  not  allow  ourselTes 
to  slide  into  apathy,  to  hide  our  confusion 
and  fears  with  simplistic  solutions,  or  to  es- 
cape Into  non-Involvement  or  violence.  Amer- 
ica has  had  problems  before.  She  has  solved 
them  before.  This  has  been  the  genius  of  over 
a  century. 

Recent  Congresses,  usually  with  bi-partisan 
majorities,  have  legislated  for  the  old;  the 
sick  for  the  school  children;  for  the  college 
students;  for  the  medically  Indigent;  for  the 
drug  addict;  for  hospital  construction;  for 
community  health  centers;  for  the  mentally  i 
lU  and  the  mentally  retarded.  We  have  passed 
bUls  designed  to  clean  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  water  we  drink;   to  maintain  the 


natural  beauty  of  our  country.  We  have 
established  great  national  forests,  magnifi- 
cent national  parks;  we  have  built  the 
world's  greatest  Inland  waterway  network, 
and  we  are  building  the  world's  greatest 
highway  system,  plus  an  Incomparable  air 
transport  system. 

We  have  Instituted  war»-«n  poverty,  pro- 
vided Job  Corps  training,  hW  Start  pro- 
grams: we  have  created  a  publlcTBroadcastlng 
corporation  to  provide  educatlodal  programs 
on  television.  We  have  passed/ broad  scale 
clvU  rights  acts.  Including  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  which  has  added  at  least  a  million  of  our 
black  citizens  to  our  registration  rolls. 

But  legislation  Is  only  the  framework. 
These  programs  must  be  carried  out.  If  at 
all,  in  the  towns  and  villages,  cities  and  the 
States  In  this  great  Republic  of  ouia. 

The  people  who  must  make  them  mean- 
ingful and  administer  them  must  be  lawyers 
and  doctors,  teachers,  social  workers,  editors 
and  publishers.  United  Fund  directors — all 
of  those  who  concern  themselves  with  the 
public  welfare. 

I  have  always  been  proud  to  be  a  lawyer. 
Because  a  lawyer  In  his  place  embraces  the 
whole  complex  of  our  Anglo-Saxon,  Judo- 
Chrlstlan  civilization.  A  good  lawyer  Is  a 
good  man,  and  Is  also  a  good  citizen.  So  my 
real  message  to  you  Is  that  as  complex  as  the 
challenges  are,  as  difficult  as  the  time  may 
seem,  the  answers  are  in  your  hands. 

It  was  Father  Keller  who  said,  "It  Is  better 
to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness." 

And.  I  remind  you  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
proverb,  "A  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
starts  with  one  step." 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CiOUOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
voice  strong  protest  to  the  continuance 
of  the  practice  of  the  closed  rule  privi- 
lege accorded  legislation  of  any  and  all 
kinds  emanating  from  the  Cwnmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  bow  to  no  member 
in  regards  to  the  affection  and  regard 
I  hold  for  Chairman  Mills  and  I  will 
even  plead  guilty  to  a  minimum  of  high 
respect  for  the  great  committee  he  so 
ably  directs. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  higher  and 
respect  more  the  prerogatives  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  body.  One  of  the  great 
powers  and  one  of  the  historically 
guarded  prerogatives  of  this  House  lies 
in  the  policies  of  tariffs.  It  is  entirely  in- 
appropriate that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  entire  membership  be  abrogated  or 
delegated  to  one  committee. 

The  minimum  which  I  would  urge  and 
for  which  I  seek  the  substantial  sup- 
port of  every  Member  is  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  vote  separately  on  each 
title  of  the  bill  for  which  a  rule  will  be 
sought.  Here  is  a  place  for  the  begin- 
ning of  needed  reform.  Revest  the  House 
with  at  least  a  pittance  of  its  original 
power  of  the  important  subject  matter 
contained  in  the  proposed  quota  bill. 


HON.  aEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  9  our  esteemed  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  J.mhes  A. 
Byrne  delivered  the  principal  address 
at  the  Polish  Soldiers  Day  annual  pro- 
gram in  Veterans  Park.  Eddington.  Pa. 

In  his  remarks,  he  reviews  Polish  mili- 
tary history  and  recounts  the  many  in- 
stances of  courage  and  martial  skill 
which  have  been  part  of  Polish  nulitary 
tradition  At  the  same  time,  he  notes 
the  cruel  facts  of  geography  which  have 
left  Poland  all  too  vulnerable  to  rapa- 
cious neighbors  on  the  east  and  west. 

Today  we  find  Poland  under  domina- 
tion from  the  east— from  the  Soviet 
Union.  But.  as  Congressman  Byrne  so 
eloquently  put  it  in  his  speech,  we  all 
work  and  pray  for  the  day  when  Poland 
will  be  free  again. 

Because  of  the  wide  inteiest  among 
Americans  in  the  cause  of  Polish  free- 
dom. I  am  happy  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  address  by  Congress- 
man Byrne  and  the  program  for  Polish 
Soldiers  Day  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Warsaw: 
RxMAKKs  or  Congressman  James  A.  Byrnb 
AT  THE  Annual  Polish  Soldiers  Day.  Aug. 
9.  1970,  Veterans  Park,  Eddington.  Pa. 
Right   Reverend   Monslgnor   Naja,    Presi- 
dent Wlszynskl,  Commander  Lanleckl,  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  Army  Association,  lAdles 
and  gentlemen. 

First,  may  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  Joining  with  many  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors  here  today  on  this  very  auspicious 
occasion  when  we  honor  the  brave  sons  and 
daughters  of  Poland  who  fought  for  their 
nation. 

Although  we  are  happy  to  be  Joining  to- 
gether here  In  fellowship  and  mutuality  of 
purpose,  this  Is  not  truly  a  happy  occasion. 
How  can  It  be  happy  when,  despite  the 
bravery  and  sacrifices  of  60  generations  of 
Poles,  Poland   still  remains  unfree. 

How  can  It  be.  we  might  ask  ourselves.  In 
a  supposedly  civilized  and  enlightened  world. 
tJiat  after  a  thousand  yeai«  of  war  and  strife, 
after  untold  casualties  niunbering  In  ths 
many  millions,  the  freedom-loving  Polish 
people  cannot  call  their  nation  their  own 
and  cannot  live  In  peace,  Independence  and 
freedom? 

It  Is  a  question  which  I  cannot  answer. 
But  this  I  do  know:  the  Polish  people  will 
never  be  satisfied.  wUl  never  rest,  will  never 
relax  their  labor,  for  anything  less  than 
complete  Independence  and  freedom;  that 
they  will  keep  fighting  and  hoping  for  that 
day  when  the  guarantees  promised  In  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence  ape  the 
pl^t  and  privilege  of  e»ch  and  every  Pole! 
It  la  Ironic  to  me  that  Poland  which  In 
ciiantcter  and  Interest  has  always  been 
oriented  to  the  West;  whose  fighting  men 
since  the  year  1241  have  saved  the  West 
from  the  Invasion  of  the  Eastern  hordes, 
now  stands  abandoned  by  the  West  to  the 
giant  dictatorship  of  the  East. 

The  record  of  the  Polish  fighting  man  Is 
well  doctimented  In  history.  He  has  often 
been  victorious:  and  be  has  suffered  defeat 
too.  But  history  records  that  when  he  was 
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not  victorious,  this  was  due  to  Insurmount- 
able numbers  of  opponents  or  forces  beyond 
bis  control. 

But,  history  tells  us  too,  the  PolUb  soldier 
never  lacked  for  courage,  for  zeal,  for 
bravery,  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice. 

Do  I  say  thU  because  this  Is  an  election 
year  and  I  might  be  trying  to  butter  up  my 
constituents?  No,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
say  this  because  this  is  the  historical  truth, 
given  to  us  to  the  Impartial  histories  of  the 

world. 

A  military  bUtory  of  the  Polish  fighting 
man  would  take  volumes,  and  I  have  only  a 
few  minutes  to  speak  with  you.  But  let  me 
touch  upon  Just  a  few  facts  of  the  Polish 
military  history. 

We  spoke  of  the  year  1241.  This  was  the 
year  that  Polish  troops,  led  by  Prince  Henry 
of  Silesia,  fought  and  held  the  Mongols 
threatentog  to  engulf  Europe  after  conquer- 
ing almost  all  of  Asia. 

In  the  early  l«th  Century,  the  Polish 
fighting  man  was  the  bulwark  between  West- 
-  em  Europe  and  the  Turks  and  TaUrs. 
The  great  Polish  King  Stephen  Bathory 
was  a  major  Innovator  In  warfare.  For  the 
first  time,  he  used  Infantry  Instead  of  cavalry 
in  Poland;  and  he  mustered  the  peasants  and 
the  towns  people  to  Join  the  gentry  In  the 
battle.  Together  they  defeated  the  Russian 
armies  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

In  1661.  King  John  Caslmlr  defeated  the 
Cossack  armies,  only  to  be  overrun  by  the 
Swedes  and  Muscovites,  eager  to  strip  the 
war-wearied  nation. 

When  all  appeared  to  be  lost,  the  valiant 
and  successful  defense  of  the  monastery  of 
Czestochowa  (SHEST-A-KOVAH)  marked 
the  end  of  the  Swedish  conquest  and  the  be- 
ginning of  victory. 

In  1683.  King  John  Sobleskl  rescued 
Vienna  from  the  Turkish  siege. 

The  Russians  Invaded  Poland  In  1791,  fear- 
ful of  the  New  Polish  Constitution,  which 
promised  liberty  and  equality.  With  a  tiny 
army  of  only  46,000  men.  Prince  Joseph  An- 
thony Ponlatowskl  and  the  Inmiortal  Ta- 
deusz  Kosciusko,  held  the  Russians  off  for 
three  full  months,  won  three  major  battles, 
and  then  marched  to  Warsaw  to  perfect 
order.  ^    „ 

After  the  third  partition  of  Poland  by  Rus- 
sia, Austria  and  Prussia.  In  1794,  Kosciusko 
called  the  peasants  to  arms.  At  first,  he  de- 
feated the  tovaders  of  Poland  In  battle  after 
battle,  recovering  three-quarters  of  Poland's 
ancient  lands. 

But  flnaUy.  overwhelmtog  numbers  took 
their  toll.  The  Polish  flghttog  men  died  to 
their  ramparts  and  on  the  field.  And  Poland 
was  once  more  wiped  from  the  map  by  the 
powers. 

Survivors  fled  to  Italy  where  they  formed 
the  Polish  Legion,  which,  for  10  years  fought 
from  Egypt  to  the  West  Indies  for  France. 
The  dark  and  perilous  days  of  September. 
1939,  saw  the  German  armies  over-running 
the  PoUsh  homeland.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  courage:  courage  was  always  on  the  side 
of  the  Poles.  It  was  a  question  of  how  long 
flesh  and  blood  could  stand  against  the 
Panzers  and  the  Stukas. 

But  the  defeat  of  Poland  as  a  nation  by 
Hitler  did  not  mean  the  defeat  of  the  Polish 
people,  rot  sU  long  years,  they  fought  and 
died  in  the  homeland  In  the  underground. 
Those  PoUsh  flghtlngmen  who  could,  con- 
tinued to  battle  the  Naiils.  As  fliers,  as  saU<> 
on  and  soldiers,  they  fought  to  France, 
Britain,  Norway.  Palestine  and  then,  as  the 
tide  turned,  they  were  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Allied  armies  which  fought  to  and  won 
back  North  Africa,  It*ay,  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

Many  of  these  very  men  no  longer  live 
in  Poland:  many  of  you  are  here  today. 

But  regardless  of  where  you  might  be.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  Polish  soldier  never  loses 
bis  love  of  freedom. 
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All  of  us  work  and  pray  for  tbAt  day  when 
Poland  may  once  agato  be  free. 

But,  until  that  hopeful  day,  may  I.  M  a 
representative  of  the  American  Oovernment. 
salute  you  Polish  veterans  who  have  fought 
and  bled  to  the  traditions  of  Pulaski,  Ko- 
scluslro,  Pllsudskl  and  Anders. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being 
with  you. 

Polish  Soldier's  Dat  and  50th  Anniversart 

Celebration 
honorary  coMMirrEE:  polish  soldier's  day 

CELEBRATION — 1970 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  S.  Paleckl. 
Pastor,  St.  Adalbert's  Church.  Archdiocese's 
Consultor  and  Chaplain  of  Polish  Army  Vets 
Post  12. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  NaJa,  Pastor.  St.  Ladls- 
laus  Church  and  Chaplato  of  Polish  Army 
Vets  District  10,  and  Post.  178. 

Hon.  Theodore  S.  Outowlcz.  Judge.  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  of  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  Matthew  Zagorskl.  Judge.  Munlcrpal 
Court  of  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  Joseph  L.  Zazyczny.  Councilman.  City 
of  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  Tom  Gola.  Controller.  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Edmimd  Pawelec.  Esq..  President  Polish 
American  Citizens  League  of  Pennsylvania. 
Legal  Counsel  of  Polish  Army  Vets  Post  12 
and  Honorary  Member  Post.  12. 

Colonel  Michael  J.  Bednarek,  USAR,  Ret.. 

Honorary  Member  Polish  Army  Vets  Post.  12. 

Dr.     Walter    Golaskl,     President     Golaskl 

Laboratories,  Inc.,  Honorary  Member  Polish 

Army  Vets  Post  12. 

Dr.  Matthew  P.  Gutowlcz,  Chairman  Board 
of  Review  Philadelphia.  Department  of  Li- 
cense and  Inspection.  Honorary  Member  Po- 
lish Army  Vets  Post  12. 

Hon.  Tbeo.  R.  Zajac.  Bensalem  Township 
Supervisor. 

Julian  Zbytnlewskl,  Past  National  Senior 
Vice  Commander,  Polish  Army  Vets  Ass'n  of 
America,  Secretary  General  of  Polish  Bene- 
ficial Association. 

Aleksander  Machowskl,  Director,  Polish 
Army  Vets  Ass'n  of  America. 

Wladyslaw  Szczyglel,  Honorary  Command- 
er, District  10  Polish  Army  Vets  Ass'n  of 
America  and  Honorary  Director  Polish  Army 
Vets  Post  12. 

Francis  Prawdzlk.  Commander,  District  10, 
Polish  Army  Vets  of  America. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Wyszynskl.  National  Director 
and  President  Eastern  Pennsylvania  District 
Polish  American  Congress. 

Mr.  Hilary  S.  Czapllckl,  National  Director 
Polish  National  Alliance. 

Stanley  Jakubowskl,  Esq.,  President,  Po- 
lish Beneficial  Association. 

Mrs.  Helena  Janoska,  President,  Union  of 
Polish  Women  In  America. 

Mr.  August  Gorskl,  Commissioner,  Dis- 
trict 6,  Polish  National  Alliance. 

Mrs.  Bronlslawa  Zarzecka.  National  Direc- 
tor, Ladles  Auxiliary  Polish  Army  Veto  of 
America. 

Mrs.  Genowefa  Gruszczynska,  President, 
District  10,  Ladles  Auxiliary  Polish  Army 
Vets  of  America. 

Mrs.  Genla  Gunther,  Director,  PoUsh  Ra- 
dio Programs  WTEL,  WXUR,  WAAT. 

Mr  Stephan  Sokolowskl.  Editor,  Polish 
Newspaper  "Gwlazda"  and  Representative, 
Polish  Newspaper  "Nowy  Swlat." 

Mr  Theodore  Przybyla.  Director,  Polish  Ra- 
dio Programs,  Past  Commander  District  10, 
Polish  Army  Vets  of  America. 

PmoGBAM:  Holy  Mass  at  Polish  Army  Vft- 

BRANS  Park  (Polanka).  Edoihotok,  Pa.,  at 

12:00  Noon 

At  1:00  VM..  Presentation  and  Review  of 
Color  Guards. 

introduction — Roman   Lanleckl.   Director, 
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Polish  Army  Veterans  Ass'n  of  America  and 
Commander  Polish  Army  Vets  Post  12. 

Toastmaster — Alexander  Machowskl,  Direc- 
tor. Polish  Army  Veterans  Ass'n  of  America. 
Invocation — Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  FrancU  3. 
Paleckl.  Pastor  St.  Adalbert's  Church.  Arch- 
diocese's Consultor  and  Chaplato  of  Polish 
Army  Vets  Post  12. 

American  and  Polish  National  Anthems — 

Polish  American  Mtislclans'  Association  Band. 

Address — Mr.  Henry  J.  Wyszynskl,  National 

Director  and  President  Eastern  Pennsylvania 

District  Polish  American  Congress. 

Musical  Selection — ^Pawel  Prokoplenl. 
Polish  Opera  Singer  and  Singer  PoUsh  Forces 
During  World  War  I. 

Principal  Address — Hon.  James  A.  Byrne, 
U.S.  Congress. 

Decoration  Award — Roman  Lanleckl.  Direc- 
tor, Polish  Army  Veterans  Ass'n  of  America 
and  Commander  Polish  Army  Vets  Post  12. 
Resolution — Edmund  Pawelec.  Esq.,  Pres- 
ident, Polish  American  Citizens  League  of 
Pennsylvania,  Legal  Counsel  of  Polish  Army 
Vets  Post  12  and  Honorary  Member  Post  12. 
Introduction  of  Guests — Alexander  Ma- 
chowskl. Director.  PolUh  Army  Veterans 
Ass'n  of  America. 

Tf^js  to  Honor  of  Deceased  Polish  Sol- 
diers— Polish  American  Musicians'  Associa- 
tion Band. 

Benediction— Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  NaJa. 
Pastor.  St.  lAdislaus  Church,  Chaplato 
Polish  Army  Vets  District  10  and  Polish  Army 
Vets  Poert  178. 

Finale — ^Boze  Cos  Polske. 


DRUG  ABUSE  AND  REHABILITATION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  and  narcotics  addic- 
tion in  the  United  States  reaches  epi- 
demic proportions,  our  policies  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  indi- 
vidual addict  stand  ever  more  clearly 
condemned  as  a  national  disgrace. 

We  are  floundering— largely  without 
the  needed  legislation,  medical  and  so- 
ciological research,  or  proper  administra- 
tive and  judicial  techniques— in  the 
midst  of  a  growing  drug  crisis. 

This  is  not  a  crisis  that  strikes  at  the 
few  It  Is  not  confined  to  the  black  ghetto 
or  the  far-out  hippie  fringe;  it  now  is  a 
direct  threat  to  the  average  American 
college  and  high  school  student,  and 
shows  every  sign  of  infecting  our  grade 
schools  as  well.  It  is  as  much  a  crisis  for 
the  affluent  suburbanite  as  for  the  poor 
resident  of  the  Inner  city.  The  drug  crisis 
constitutes  perhaps  the  most  lucrative 
source  of  imderworld  profit,  as  well  as  the 
most  fertile  breeding  ground  for  crime  in 
our  society,  ranging  from  petty  thievery 
to  murder.  The  vast  scope  of  the  drug 
conspiracy  even  promises  to  undermine 
our  relations  with  a  n'lmber  of  nations 
which  have  traditionally  been  our  close 
friends  and  allies.  PinaUy.  narcotics  are 
the  most  tragic  source  of  widespread 
human  destruction,  waste,  and  sorrow. 

Yet  even  now  we  are  reacting  to  this 
crisis,  in  my  opinion,  without  an  elemen- 
tal appreciation  for  the  basic  danger  to 
every  American.  We  do  not  even  have 
many  of  the  facts  we  need  to  make  Intel- 
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ligent  judgments — our  Government  of- 
ficials are  unable  to  provide  us  a  realistic 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  narcotics 
addicts  in  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia,  let 
alone  the  entire  Nation. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  capable  of  quick  and  easy 
solution.  But  we  must  get  to  work,  and 
fast,  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem on  which  we  can  expect  to  accom- 
plish some  immediate  good.  One  of  those 
areas.  I  think,  is  a  thorough  rethinking 
and  restructuring  of  our  national  poli- 
cies for  the  treatment  of  the  individual 
addict,  the  final  mutilated  product  of  the 
vast  conspiratorial  nsu-cotlcs  machine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reintroducing  today, 
with  minor  editorial  changes,  the  same 
bUl  introduced  last  April  27  by  my  re- 
spected colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  under  the  title  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970.  If  enacted 
and  properly  ftmded.  I  feel  sure  that  this 
bill  would  go  far  toward  creating  a  fresh 
response  to  the  challenge  of  how  we  help 
the  individual  free  himself  from  addic- 
tion and  reintegrate  himself  into  society. 

I  will  not  go  into  great  detail  at  this 
time  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which 
Is  principally  a  series  of  amendments  to 
title  m  of  Public  Law  89-793.  But  I  do 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  main  thrust 
of  the  approach.  This  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  Federal  program  of  civil  commit- 
ment for  out-patient  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts.  It  would  make  possible  a 
new  and  far  more  extensive  system  of 
centers  for  coordinated  medical  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  training  for 
drug  addicts,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States.  These  centers  would 
treat  addicts  on  an  out-patient  basis, 
on  the  theory  that  commitment  for 
treatment  need  not.  and  In  most  cases 
should  not.  mean  confinement.  Although 
participation  for  an  addict  civilly  com- 
mitted would  be  mandatory,  the  pro- 
gram is  medical  and  rehabilitative  not 
punitive. 

We  already  have  far  too  many  nar- 
cotics addicts  imder  lock  and  key  at  pub- 
lic expense  in  State  and  Federal  Institu- 
tions, where  in  most  cases  the  only  train- 
ing they  get  is  that  provided  by  their  fel- 
low liunates  in  advanced  techniques  of 
crime  and  forced  homosexuality,  and  the 
only  medical  assistance  is  the  isolation 
of  a  cell  in  which  to  try  to  kick  their 
habit  "cold  turkey." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  humane 
and  more  effective  alternatives.  No  one 
has  yet  developed  the  perfect  answer  to 
the  drug  problem,  but  there  are  prom- 
ising programs  underway.  They  deserve 
to  be  obser\'ed.  studied,  and  encouraged 
in  every  way  possible.  Just  this  week  I 
found  an  opportunity  to  spend  an  im- 
mensely stimulating  2  hours  at  the 
Blackman's  Development  Center  on 
Georgia  Avenue  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  I  inspected  the  facili- 
ties for  treatment  and  training,  reviewed 
the  official  records,  sat  in  on  a  class  in 
progress,  and  enjoyed  frank,  no-holds- 
barred  discussions  with  the  leader  of  the 
center.  Col.  Hassan  Jeru-Ahmed,  and 
his  very  able  staff. 

I  was  deeply  impressed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  strongly  urge  any  of  my  colleagues 
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who  have  an  interest  in  solving  the 
problem  of  narcotics  addiction — and  in 
particular  those  who  wish  to  learn  more 
of  the  feasibility  of  using  the  synthetic 
drug  methadone  in  maintenance  or 
withdrawal  programs  to  combat  heroin 
addiction — to  get  in  touch  with  Colonel 
Hassan  and  arrange  a  visit  to  the  Black- 
man's  Development  Center.  I  assure  you 
that  you  will  be  given  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion and  tour,  and  all  your  questions  will 
be  answered — and  vei-y  well  answered, 
in  my  view. 

I  was  especially  encouraged  at  tlie 
positive  policy  of  the  Blackman's  De- 
velopment Center  in  keeping  its  doors 
constantly  open  to  any  person  in  need  of 
help— white  or  black,  rich  or  poor— ask- 
ing nothing  from  the  individual  except 
sincere  willingness  to  try  to  break  the 
yoke  of  addiction.  They  also,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  100  percent  correct  in  insisting 
that  medical  treatment  for  addicts  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  program  of  re- 
habilitation and  useful  reintegration 
into  society.  I  was,  therefore,  very  en- 
couraged to  learn  recently  that  the 
Blackman's  Development  Center  had 
been  selected  to  receive  a  supporting 
grant  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
was  a  candidate  for  even  more  substan- 
tial assistance  through  the  auspices  of 
the  LEAA. 

In  the  bill  I  am  enclosing  today.  I  am 
pleased  to  report,  there  is  specific  provi- 
sion for  the  Surgeon  General  to  con- 
clude contracts  with  private  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Blackman's  Develop- 
ment Center  that  have  proved  that  they 
can  do  an  effective  job  in  an  area  where 
many  before  them— with  far  greater  re- 
sources, time,  and  public  support — have 
faUed. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
liance of  Poles  of  America,  which  has  its 
roots  deep  in  Cleveland,  where  it  was 
founded  in  1895,  will  celebrate  its  75th 
anniversary  with  a  three-day  observance, 
September  7, 8.  and  9. 

I  am  proud  of  the  many  good  friends 
I  have  who  are  members  of  this  great  and 
growing  orgsuiization  and  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress the  following  release  which  de- 
tails the  plans  for  their  anniversary  con- 
vention as  well  as  the  splendid  work  the 
Alliance  performs  not  only  for  its  mem- 
bership but  as  a  part  of  the  community: 
Strength  Thkouch  Progrkss 

AtLlANCi:     or     POLES     CELEBRATE     75     TEARS     Or 
DTNAMIC    GROWTH 

Bernard  A.  Mlchalskl,  president  of  the  Al- 
Uaxice  of  Poles  of  America,  announced  that 
plans  are  moving  ahead  to  celebrate  the  75th 
Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Alliance 
of  Poles  of  America.  A  successful  membership 
f  drive  was  held  during  this  Anniversary  year. 

The  Alliance  of  Poles  was  founded  in  1885 
In  Cleveland.  Ohio.  During  Its  75  years  of 
existence,  a  steady  growth  occurred.  Strength 
through  progress  has  been  the  contlnuoxxs 


philosophy  of  the  organization.  Within  75 
years,  this  organization  grew  from  a  hand- 
ful of  men  and  resources  to  the  largest  Polish 
fraternal  group  In  Ohio  with  assets  in  the 
millions.  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  also 
have  large  memberships. 

The  Alliance  of  Poles  serves  its  member- 
ship m  many  ways.  Life  insurance  of  a  selec- 
tive nature  Is  offered  to  Its  membership  along 
with  low  Interest  home  loans.  A  credit  imlon 
provides  other  services.  Scholarships  are  also 
granted. 

75TH    ANNIVERSARY    CONVENTION 

Ben.  A.  Mlchalskl,  president  of  the  Alli- 
ance of  Poles,  announced  that  the  75th  An- 
niversary Convention  will  be  held  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  8.  and  9. 1970  at  the  headquarters  facil- 
ities located  at  6966  Broadway  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  Hundreds  of  delegates  and  guests 
will  attend. 

During  the  three  day  Anniversary  Conven- 
tion, officers  directors,  and  convention  com- 
mittee reports  will  be  discussed.  The  election 
of  officers  will  also  be  held.  The  next  four 
years  will  be  governed  by  the  actions  of  the 
delegates. 

A  Diamond  Jubilee  Solemn  High  Mass  will ' 
be  held  at  St.  Stanislaus  Parish  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio  on  the  flrst  morning  of  the  convention. 
A  parade  to  and  from  the  10:00  A.M.  Iilass 
will  be  held.  Rev.  Joseph  Rutkowski.  Alliance 
Chaplain  and  Pastor  of  St.  Hyacinth  Parish, 
is  making   the  necessary   arrangements. 

Ben  Mlchalskl.  president,  will  open  the 
Anniversary  Convention  on  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 7.  1970  at  8 :  00  P.M. 

PRZCONVENTION    COMlflTrEES 

Chester  Hallnskl.  President  of  Group  120, 
Is  serving  as  General  Chairman  of  the  Pre- 
Conventlon  Committees.  Ray  Kacprzak.  Pres- 
ident of  Group  63.  Is  serving  as  co-chairman. 
Eleanor  Kalaslnskl.  Secretary  of  Group  7.  Is 
serving  as  secretary  while  Michael  Jankowskl. 
Secretary  of  Group  2,  Is  serving  as  treasurer. 

Caslmlr  Marclnlak,  President  of  Circle  9 
and  also  President  of  Group  41.  Is  serving  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Constitution  Committee 
with  K.  J.  Zieleckl,  Editor  of  the  AlUancer 
and  also  President  of  Group  9,  serving  as 
secretary. 

Charles  C.  Jarvls,  Director  of  the  Central 
Body,  is  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Relations  Committee.  He  also  serves  as  the 
Public  Affairs  Officer  of  the  Alliance  of  Poles 
on  a  year-round  basis. 

Mr.  Bruno  Wyszynskl  Is  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Committee  and  Betty  Prussak 
Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Reservation  Commit- 
tee. Stella  Majsterek  heads  the  Advertising 
Committee  while  Andrew  Baracz  and  John 
Wetula  lead  the  Decoration  Committee. 

JXrSILEE    BANQUET    AND    BALL 

A  Diamond  Jubilee  Banquet  and  Ball  will 
precede  the  three  day  Anniversary  Conven- 
tion. It  will  be  held  at  the  Alliance  Ballroom 
m  Cleveland,  Ohio  on  Simday,  September  6. 
1970  starUng  promptly  at  6:00  P.M.  Many 
prominent  national,  state,  and  local  person- 
alities will  be  present. 

WUliam  Tanski,  Treasurer  of  the  AlUance 
of  Poles,  will  be  serving  as  Banquet  Chair- 
man with  Director  Walter  Drablk  as  co- 
chairman.  Mrs.  Genevieve  SandeJ,  vice  presi- 
dent, wUl  serve  as  secretary  with  Andrew 
Baracz.  also  vice  president,  serving  as 
treasurer. 

The  proud  76  years  of  achievement  will  be 
related.  The  Alliance  of  Poles  has  demon- 
strated vigorous  leadership  to  promote  its 
internal  growth  and  the  rich  cultural  history 
of  Poland.  Recognition  resolutions  will  be 
presented  by  governmental  officials. 

CENTRAL    BODY    LEADERSHIP 

The  Alliance  of  Poles  is  governed  by  the 
following  officers  and  directors:  Rev.  Joseph 
C.  Rutkowski,  Chaplain;  Bernard  A.  Mlchal- 
skl, president:  Andrew  Baracz,  vice  president; 
Mrs.  Genevieve  SandeJ.  vice  president;  John 
TyUcki,  secretary;  William  Tanski,  treasurer. 
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The  foUowing  are  serving  as  directors: 
Walter  Drablk.  Barney  Zdanowlcz,  George 
Jankowskl,  Charles  C.  Jarvls.  John  Wetula, 
Walter  Dobrowelskl.  Wanda  Faldowska.  John 
Kanla.  Anthony  Robakowskl.  and  Michael 
Pleban. 

Dr.  John  F.  Haas  is  the  chief  medical  ex- 
aminer while  Walter  Matla  serves  as  the  legal 
counselor.  K.  J.  Zlelecki  is  the  editor  of  the 
AlUancer. 

This  group  meets  on  a  regular  basis  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  this  multi-million  dollar 
organization. 

MEMBERSHIP    DRIVE 

The  Alliance  of  Poles  conducted  a  member- 
ship drive  in  conjunction  with  Its  75th  An- 
niversary Celebration.  Andrew  Baracz,  vice 
president,  served  as  membership  chairman. 
He  proudly  reported  that  the  drive  was  most 
successful.  New  membership  doubled  over  the 
last  drive.  This  successful  drive  also  exceeded 
previous  membership  roundups. 

Membership  drives  have  become  a  contin- 
uous effort.  Continued  strength  through  new 
members  has  been  a  big  factor  in  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Alliance  of  Poles. 
CENTRAL    orriCEs 

The  AlUance  of  Poles  has  its  headquarters 
in  Cleveland.  The  Central  Offices  are  located 
at  6966  Broadway  Avenue.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
The  offices  are  open  dally  from  9:00  AM.  to 
5:00  P.M.  For  the  further  convenience  of  the 
members,  the  Central  Offices  are  also  open 
evenings  from  6:00  PM.  to  8:00  P.M.  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays. 

CENTRAL    FACmnES 

Since  the  last  convention,  the  AlUance 
of  Poles  has  renovated  its  home  office  buUd- 
Ing  located  at  6966  Broadway  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  re- 
invested to  modernize  the  present  faclUtles. 
Preventive  maintenance  is  cheaper  in  the 
long  run. 

The  76th  Anniversary  Convention  wlU  be 
held  In  renovated  building. 

TTPaS    or    INSITXAMCS 

The  Alliance  of  Poles  Is  a  multl-miUion 
dollar  fraternal  group.  Selling  low  cost  fra- 
ternal insurance  is  the  chief  function.  The 
following  policies  are  sold:  16  year  Juvenile 
Endowment.  Twenty  year  Endowment, 
Twenty  Year  Pay  Life.  Paid  Up  at  Age  65, 
and  Paid  Up  at  Age  85.  Premiums  can  be 
paid  monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annually,  or 
annually.  These  fraternal  insurance  policies 
are  sold  at  premium  prices.  Reserves  are 
high  which  makes  the  Alliance  of  Poles  ex- 
tremely solvent.  Dividends  are  declared 
yearly. 

CREDIT    TTNION 

The  Alliance  of  Poles  as  another  service 
to  Its  members,  maintains  a  Federal  Credit 
Union.  The  offices  are  located  in  Room  200 
of  the  Alliance  Building  located  at  6968 
Broadway  Avenue.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Credit 
is  extended  to  members  at  low  Interest  rates. 
The  offices  are  open  evenings  on  Monday 
and  Friday  for  the  further  convenience  of 
members. 

SEMI-MONTHLY    NEWSPAPER    ZWIAZKOWIEC 
(ALLIAMCER) 

The  Alliance  of  Poles  publishes  a  swnl- 
monthly  newspaper  In  Polish  and  English 
which  U  maUed  regularly  to  its  members. 
Communication  within  the  "Alliance  Fam- 
ily" Is  continuous  and  plays  a  key  role  In 
keeping  the  members  informed. 

As  time  passes,  more  local  state,  national, 
and  international  news  is  being  inserted  In 
this  house  publication.  The  Alliance  of  Poles 
has  become  more  influential  in  community 
affairs  as  a  result  of  this  newspaper.  Mr. 
K.  J.  Zlelecki  is  the  editor. 

COMMTTNmr    INVOLVEMKNT 

The  AlUanoe  of  Poles  Is  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges ot  today  by  becoming  involved  In  com- 
munity activlUes.  Fraternal  groups  are  ex- 
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pandlng  their  activities  in  this  direction. 
The  Alliance  of  Poles  Lb  relevant  in  this  re- 
spect. Programs  for  adults  and  today's  youth 
are  part  of  the  organizational  life  of  the 
Alliance. 

Bernard  A.  Mlchalskl,  president,  is  also  a 
national  director  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress.  Many  other  officers,  directors,  and 
members   are   active   in  community   affairs. 

rUTUKE    PROGRESS 

Strength  through  progress  will  continue  to 
be  the  phUosophy  of  the  Alliance  of  Poles. 
This  phU06ophy  proved  to  be  effective  during 
the  past  75  years  and  wlU  continue.  Cooper- 
ation with  locai  and  national  fraternal 
groups  for  the  greater  betterment  of  Polonla 
wlU  continue. 
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We  live  in  a  society  imperiled  by  the 
paralyzing  fear  of  crime.  The  certainty 
of  quick  pxmishment  is  still  the  best  de- 
terrent to  crime.  We  must  speed  up  court 
procedure  in  order  that  cases  can  be 
tried  quickly  after  arrest  and  appeals 
can  be  disposed  of  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
or  months,  not  years.  If  it  takes  a  thou- 
sand additional  judges,  let  us  secure 
them.  The  cost  is  Just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  the  cost  of  crime. 
So  it  is  that  I  carmot  commend  the 
Chief  Justice  too  highly.  Once  more  we 
have  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  court  system 
of  the  United  States  a  practical,  expe- 
rienced jurist  dedicated  to  making  the 
system  work  well.  We  should,  we  must 
respond  to  his  initiative. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  NOTED 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  note  with  pleasure  and  gratifica- 
tion yesterday's  address  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
To  those  of  us  who  have  followed  the  in- 
creasing inability  of  our  courts  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  workload,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice said  little  new.  But  I  fear  that  the 
public  at  large,  many  lawyers,  and,  yes. 
too  many  of  us  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  remained  unaware  suid  imcon- 
cemed  while  a  critical  situation  has 
developed. 

Only  increased  public  arousal  and  in- 
creased congressional  commitment  can 
offer  hope  for  ameliorating  and  reducing 
the  problems  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  It 
Is  my  sincerest  hof>e  and  expectation  that 
the  Chief  Justice's  message  will  stimu- 
late both. 

In  that  respect,  I  can  only  marvel  that 
the  Chief  Justice's  remarks  posed  so 
sharply  the  dilemma  and  the  solution. 
That  Is.  while  we  vote  more  money, 
create  more  judgeships,  give  the  courts 
more  personnd,  we  at  the  same  time 
place  on  the  courts  more  and  more 
burdens  and  duties.  Combined  with  the 
usual  incidents  of  population  growth  and 
the  frightening  increase  in  crime,  these 
Impositions  only  nullify  the  positive  steps 
we  take. 

We  all  want,  of  course,  to  protect  con- 
sumers, to  stem  pollution,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  indigents  in  civil  or  criminal 
actions.  We  all  want  to  do  so  many  things 
that  are  the  right  thing  to  do.  Yet,  with 
imllmited  needs  and  unlimited  measures 
to  meet  the  needs,  we  have  quite  limited 
resources.  The  result,  as  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice so  well  said,  is  that  we  are  doing 
everything  smd  less  well. 

Let  us,  as  he  urged,  evaluate  the  new 
proposals  coming  before  us  in  terms  of 
the  burdens  they  will  place  on  the  courts. 
And  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  other 
ways  or  postpone  these  proposals  if  the 
burden  is  too  much. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  courts  must 
reduce  the  backlog,  must  dispense  jus- 
tice more  quickly.  The  crime  rate  can  be 
slowed  and  reversed  only  by  doing  that. 


STRENGTHENING  OUR  FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  more  than  a  decade  ago  to 
introduce  legislation  creating  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
represent  the  House,  together  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
DwYER)  and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman)  on  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Commission 
is  to  identify  and  examine  the  points  of 
tension  and  conflict  within  our  Federal 
system,  and  to  recommend  ways  of  im- 
proving the  operation  of  (jovemment  at 
all  levels — ^Federal,  State,  and  local. 

From  its  inception,  the  Commission 
has  insisted— and  I  know  this  view  is 
shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues — that 
a  viable  Federal  system  requires  a  strong 
partnership  of  strong  partners. 

Accordingly,  I  was  pleased,  indeed,  re- 
centlj'  to  read  an  extremely  thought- 
provoking  and  informative  address  on 
intergovernmental  relations  by  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  L.  Delaney,  a  member  of 
tlie  senate  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and 
chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  The  ad- 
dress was  presented  on  June  24,  1970,  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 

In  his  remarks.  Senator  Delaney 
quoted  with  approval  one  observer  of  our 
national  scene  who  has  stated: 

Our  Nation  Is  too  vast,  too  varied  and  too 
complex  to  be  run  entirely  from  Washing- 
ton. .  .  .  Washington  simply  lacks  tb* 
power,  personnel  and  perspective  to  treat  all 
the  Nation's  ills. 

The  Senator  called  on  his  fellow  State 
policymakers  to  "heighten  our  sense  of 
dealing  with  Washington  as  partners, 
not  merely  as  clients."  Senator  Delaneys 
address.  I  believe,  is  yet  another  indica- 
tion of  the  growing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  responsible  State  ofDcials  of  the 
key  role  that  the  States  can  and  must 
play  In  our  American  Federal  system. 
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August  11,  1970 


August  11,  1970 


I  commend  Senator  Delaney's  address, 
which  follows,  to  the  Members  of  this 
House : 

AaoTKSs  BY  Charles  L  Dclaney 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  1«  »  P^f^f.^^ 
to  be  here  with  you  today-la  beautiful 
colonial  Williamsburg— to  discuss  with  you 
a  topic  in  which  I  am  deeply  Interested— 
the  council  of  state  governments.  Its  enor- 
moua  contributions  to  the  statas  and  the 
naUon  and  lu  future  role  In  bringing  new 
Vitality   to   our   federal   system   uf   govern- 

"^'iu^' chairman  of  the  council's  governing 
board  for  this  ye^F  and  next.  It  al««dy  ^m 
been  mv  pleasure  to  visit  In  every  region, 
prtmarlly  with  each  of  the  regional  execu- 
Uve  committees.  This  is  my  first  opportunity 
to  address  a  regional  annual  meeting  and 
vou  can  be  sure  that  I  am  deUghted  to 
i^  here— to  extend  greetings  from  the  coun- 
cil s  governing  board,  and  also  to  convey 
warm  feelings  and  best  wishes  /'^m  the 
people  of  my  own  home  base,  the  green 
mountain  s tote  of  Vermont . 

Your  own  presence  here  testifies  to  the 
mutuality  of  our  Interest  In  the  council 
of  state  governments  and  its  objectives.  But 
our  interest  must  become  concern.  We  must 
probe  the  Issues  that  confront  our  soc  ety 
and  the  role  th*t  states  and  the  councU  of 
sta^e  governments  should  play  in  meeting 
tne  numerous  crlUcal  Issues  and  problems. 
In  this  first  year  of  a  new  decade— 1970— 
It  is  appropriate  to  reflect  upon  past  ac- 
complishments and  future  hopes.  And  let 
It  be  remembered  that  the  future  will  be 
determined  largely  by  what  we  all  do 
together. 

We  are  stirred  by  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities of  the  seventies.  But  if  we  do  not 
now  assume  strong  leadership  for  the  des- 
tinies of  the  States  and  their  citizens,  then 
our  own  destinies  are  forfeit. 

These  are  not  mere  platitudes.  I  am  de- 
scribing—briefly, without  embellishment— a 
fact  of  political  life  which  began  with  the 
fotindlng  of  our  Nation,  a  situation  which 
has  always  been  with  us.  but  one  which  came 
into  fuU  bloom  in  the  1960's.  and  is  accele- 
rating We  talk  about  "new  federaUsm"  now. 
but  this  is  a  natural  development  from  the 
"creative  federalism"  we  discussed  a  few 
years  ago.  The  past  decade  was  a  *"»«  o^ 
catching  up  by  the  States  and  of  building 
a  foundation  for  a  more  vigorous  partner- 

During  the  sixties— the  States  began  the 
massive  operation  of  preparing  organiza- 
tionally to  handle  the  increasingly  complex 
problems  of  todays  society.  Twelve  addi- 
tional legislatures  ofllclally  went  to  annual 
sessions,  bringing  the  total  to  31— and  the 
use  of  recessed  regular  sessions  and  wide- 
ranging  special  sesslooM  makes  the  actual 
number  much  higher.  The  salaries  of  legls- 
Utora  were  raised,  and  staff  was  provided. 

During  the  slxUes— 27  States  estoblished 
agencies  for  community  or  urban  affairs  to 
focus  attention  and  resources  of  Stat*  gov- 
tmment  on  the  burgeoning  problems  in  our 
urbctn  centers. 

During  the  sixties— the  States  raised  taxes 
more  than  350  times  to  Improve  and  lncre«se 
State  services  to  the  people.  And  In  that 
oeriod.  State  aid  to  local  government  about 
doubled— from  less  than  $10  biUlon  to  more 
than  »30  billion. 

Federal  developments  also  moved  toward 
greater  reliance  on  State  governments. 

In  19««.  the  partnership  for  health  act  was 
passed- for  the  first  time  provldmg  few  block 
grants  to  the  States. 

In  1»68,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  ln^>roved  upon  the  bl»ck 
grant  approach  through  a  new  comprehen- 
sive Intergovernmental   program. 

And  tiie  Intergovemmentai  Cooperation 
Act  of  IBM  s«t  the  ground  work  for  pro- 


viding the  Stotes  necessary  information  and 
flexibility   for   coordinating   Federal    aid   in 

'^We^sto^d  at  a  threshold.  Behind  is  the 
progress  already  made  In  the  sixties;  before 
us  the  high  priority  of  decentralizing  gov- 
ernmental services.  ^  ^    ».  „„. 
And  that  priority  Is  well  founded.  As  one 
national  observer  has  said:   "Our  Nation  is 
too  vast   too  varied  and  too  complex  to  be 
run  entirely  from  Washington  .  .     Washing- 
ton simply  lacks  the  power,  personnel  and 
perspective  to  ueat  all   the   Nation's  Ills. 
There  are  many  who  agree  that  the  Federal 
Government  lacks  the  perspective  to  ade- 
quately   assess    the    myriad   problems    that 
trouble  its  citizens.  But  there  are  relatively 
few  who  chaUenge  Its  lack  of  personnel  or 
power    Yet   as   a   matter   of   fact,   the   legal 
authority  to  resolve  many  of  the  obstocles 
which  hinder  the  success  of  programs— such 
as  housing  and  rural  development^ls  vested 
constitutionally  at  the  state  level  of  govern- 
ment. __ 

But  more  important  than  power  or  per- 
spective are  the  states'  responslbUltles  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  their  people. 
That  well-being  Includes  their  sense  of  par- 
ticipation m  the  decision-making  process  of 
government.  The  people  of  this  Nation,  stu- 
dents and  hardhats  alike,  are  telling  us  that 
they  want  more  of  a  voice  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  which  touch  their  lives  so  deeply. 
It  is  not  enough  to  vote  once  every  two  or 
sU  years  for  someone  who  represents  half 
a  mllUon  other  people  in  a  city  far  away. 
We  live  close  to  these  people,  and  if  we  re- 
spond to  their  legitimate  concerns,  then 
those  Individuals  become  as  relevant  to  their 
government  as  the  stotes  are  relevant  to  the 
Federal  system. 

We  must  heighten  our  sense  of  deaUng 
with  Washington  as  partners,  not  m^ely 
as  clients.  We  know  now  that  no  major 
effort  to  treat  the  Uls  oT  society  can  be  suc- 
cessful which  does  not  utilize  the  resources 
available  at  each  level  of  government.  Pro- 
grams which  have  not  token  into  account 
intergovernmentol  complexities  have  almost 
Invariably  failed.  Thus,  for  one  example,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  there  Is  a 
CTeater  need  for  housing  In  the  seventies 
than  there  was  when  the  Issue  was  Joined 
m  earnest  during  the  sixties.  Because  states 
had  no  meaningful  role  in  federal  housing 
programs,  not  enough  progress  was  made. 
Our  nation  cannot  afford  programs  that  do 
not  work. 

States  have  indeed  led  the  way  In  many 
areas   and  they  wlU  continue  to  do  so  In  a 
milieu  which  fosters  Initiative  and  Imagi- 
nation. It  was  the  action  of  a  single  stote  in 
setting  standards  for  auto-emlsslons  that  led 
to  the  enactment  of  federal  laws  setting  lim- 
its on  allowable  pollution  from  such  sources. 
The  Great  Lakes  Stotos  pioneered  efforts  to 
control  the  use  of  dangerous  pesticides.  One 
stote  has  assumed  responsibility  for  all  liq- 
uid   wasto    treatment    facilities    within    its 
borders.  Another  has  passed  legislation  which 
attempto  to  balance  concerns  for  economic 
development    and    envlronmentol   conserva- 
tion It  has  don«  so  by  controlling  the  loca- 
tion oT  industrial  facilities  and  by  dlctoting 
stringent  conditions  for  operation  to  protect 
against  environmental  devastotlon. 

We  have  done  much,  but  we  must  do  more. 
Stotos  must  continue  to  Improve  their  pro- 
cedures for  identifying  problems  and  their 
efficiency    in   reaching  for   solutions.   Some 
legislatures  are  still  desperately  in  need  of 
stoff  and  coordlnative  authority.  Constitu- 
tions  must   be    rewrltton   and   modemlaed. 
Programs  must   be   instituted   where    none 
exist,  or  enlarged  where  they  are  Inadequate. 
To  repeat,  otir  work — the  Job  ahead  for 
Stoto    governments    and    State    officials— Is 
enormotiBly  challenging  and  the  agenda  for 
the  seventies  is  already  rapidly  accelerating. 
So,  how  do  we  proceed  to  cope  with  this 
agenda  and  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  suc- 


cess? First  of  all.  we  should  set  up  an  organi- 
zation of  all  the  Stotes  to  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  Stato  developments,  and  to  pro- 
vide research  on  innovations,  and  to  draft 
model  laws— to  gather  information  on  Fed- 
eral activities,  and  represent  State  views  in 
Washington— to  serve  as  a  conveyor  so  groups 
of  Stote  officials  can  get  together  to  exchange 
views  and  discuss  common  problems. 

Obviously,  I  am  being  somewhat  facetious, 
but  I  do  believe  that  thU  latter  conunent 
helps  to  make  a  very  Important  point:  We 
already  have  such  an  organization.  It  is  called 
the  Council  of  Stote  Governments.  It  has 
been  working  quietly  and  dillgentiy  to  help 
the  Stotes  help  themselves  for  about  4  dec- 
ades. The  Council  provides  the  only  truly 
representative  view  of  the  gamut  of  Stoto 
government: 

It  Is  founded  upon  stotuto  in  every  Stoto. 
through  the  law  that  sets  up  the  Commission 
on  Interstoto  Cooperation  or  an  equivalent 
Stoto  unit  as  the  council's  cooperating  arm. 
It  Is  funded  by  aU  the  States  through 
Stoto  appropriations. 

Ite  structure  incorporates  into  its  decision- 
making process  representotlves  of  all 
branches  of  Stoto  government— legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial. 

Historically,  the  council  has  operated  on 
a  minuscule  budget  and  a  small,  but  highly- 
competent  staff.  Despite  ite  low  budget,  the 
council  has  always  stood  In  the  forefront. 
In  1947,  for  example,  before  most  people 
knew  what  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  was,  the 
councU  foresaw  that  categorical  grants  would 
proliferate,  and  at  that  time  undertook  a 
comprehensive  study  of  Federal  aid  calling 
for  re-appraisal  to  avoid  chaos.  No  re-ap- 
praisal was  made  and  chaos  approaches. 

In  1956,  the  council  first  offered  model 
legislation  for  State  departmento  of  local  af- 
fairs, heralding  a  new  dimension  In  inter- 
governmentol relations. 

In  1967,  a  study  cited  the  need  for  greater 
involvement  of  the  Stotes  in  urban  aflalrs. 
This  position  is  now  echoed  by  aU  major 
organizations. 

The  council  Is  many  things  to  many  peo- 
ple. To  a  legislator.  It  might  be  the  national 
legislative  conference,  or  this  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Regional  Conference— 
or  a  model  law  published  by  our  committee 
on  Suggested  State  legUlation.  To  a  governor, 
it  may  be  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence or  one  of  the  three  regional  Governors' 
conferences  serviced  by  the  council.  To  an 
attorney  general,  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General — and  so  on. 

The  council  Is  also  the  place  where  in- 
quiries are  answered,  the  source  of  surveys 
on  Stoto  developmento,  and  a  Nationwide 
lending  Ubrary.  It  is  a  vast  array  of  publi- 
cations on  Stote  government  and  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  from  the  standard  ref- 
erence work,  the  biennial  book  of  the  Stotes, 
to  weekly   news  publications.  The  councU 
U  the  beautiful  new  headquarters  In  Lex- 
ington,  Kentucky,   where   the   main   secre- 
tariat, research  and  publications  staffs  are 
lodged.  And  it  Is  the  regional  offices  in  At- 
lanta. New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
which  help  each  region  work  out  solutions 
to  ite  special  problems.  The  council  Is  also 
the  office  of  Federal-Stote  relations  In  Wash- 
ington D.C.,  which  publishes  briefs  and  Stote 
headlines,    along    with    other    regular    and 
special  publications  to  keep  you  up  to  the 
minute  on   developments   in   Federal-State 
relations;  which  provides  you  with  In-depth 
analyses  of  significant  Issues;  which  repre- 
sento  Stoto  views  In  testimony  before  Con- 
gress and  in  consultotlons  with  the  executive 
branch;  which  convenes  Washington  meet- 
ings of  major  council  affiliate  groups;   and 
which  pubUshes  suggested  Stote  legislation. 
And  this  U  only  the  beginning!    But   I 
think,  by  now.  you  can  see  what  I  am  driving 
at  If  we  did  not  have  the  CouncU  of  Stoto 
Govemmento,  we  wotUd  moat  assuredly  have 
to  go  out  and  create  it.  But  we  do  have  the 


council— the  best  potential  vehicle  for  as- 
serting State  responsibility  and  authority 
in  the  Federal  system.  Note,  I  said  potential. 
What  the  cotincil  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish so  far  on  limited  resources  is  remark- 
able But  to  help  Stotes  conquer  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  seventies,  it  is  going  to  need 
more— more  money  and  more  cooperation 
from  each  State  and  each  Stote  official, 
particularly  the  legislators. 

The  council's  governing  board  recognized 
the  situation  when  It  met  last  November. 
The  board  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  if  we 
want  an  even  more  effective  CouncU  of  Stote 
Governments,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  it  And  so  It  Increased  the  budget  and 
raised  State  paymento  by  a  very  modest 
amount.  But  even  tills  small  boost  will  be 
a  help  In  building  up  the  coimcil's  staff.  It 
is  my  personal  Judgment  that  the  CouncU  of 
Stote  Governmento  now  enjoys  probably  the 
best  core  group  of  employees  in  the  coun- 
try. But  It  is  only  a  core.  At  ite  present  slae, 
the  councU  cannot  do  all  that  it  should.  The 
council  needs  stoff  capabUlty  for  study,  plan- 
ning and  analysis  to  develop  strategies  for 
positive  action.  We  need  to  keep  the  gen- 
erallsts  we  have  and  buUd  up  a  substantive 
capacity.  And  we  vrtll  need  to  provide  this 
staff  with  the  tools  they  must  have  to  do  the 
Job  All  of  this  wUl  cost  money.  But  in  the 
seventies,  we  mvist  either  pay  up  or  let  the 
Federal  Government  take  over.  Obviously,  we 
know  we  do  not  have  any  choice. 

But  no  budget,  however  large,  means  any- 
thing unless  we  elected  State  officials— leg- 
islators and  Governors  and  other  State  of- 
ficials alike— get  together  and  get  to  work. 

We  have  a  major  task  Just  to  enable  our 
legislatures  individually  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  seventies.  And  these  problems 
multiply  so  fast  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
legislatures  to  keep  pace.  To  do  this,  they 
must  have  better  organization  and  coordi- 
nation. The  Washington  office  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governmento  provides  us  with  a 
wealth  of  information  on  Federal  develop- 
ments It  asks  our  views  and  oiir  commento 
on  significant  Issues.  But  we  dont  always 
reply  Why?  There  are  many  reasons:  Lack 
of  time,  lack  of  staff.  Or  perhaps  the  ma- 
terial does  not  reach  the  right  people.  That 

Is  why at  the  suggestion  of  the  National 

Legislative    Conference's    Intergovernmental 
Relations   Conunlttee— 42    legislatures   have 
designated  Federal-State  coordinators.  This 
Is  a  person  who  knows  the  membership  and 
recognizes  where  the  expertise  Is.  He  receives 
information  from  the  Washington  office  and 
channels  it  to  the  approprUte  member  or 
committee.  He  also  gathers  the  views  of  the 
legislature  and  funneU  it  to  the  Washington 
office.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  single,  reliable, 
identltable  contact  point  between  the  Stote 
legislature  and  the  CoimcU  of  Stote  Govern- 
ments' Washington  operation.  We  hope  the 
remaining  8  States  appoint  a  legislative  co- 
ordinator, and  that  all  60  States  use  them. 
Having  an  effective  staff  in  Washington- 
one    that    is    properly    instructed    by    us— 
the   principals— is   not   enough   either.   We 
must  have  a  presence  in  Washington.  We 
must  testify.  We  must  make  vlsltoUons  to 
the  nation's  capital  to  talk  to  our  congres- 
sional delegations.  We  must  Invite  our  con- 
gressional delegations  to  our  Stote  capitals. 
We  must  provide  our  congressmen  with  doc- 
\mientation  of  the  progress  we  are  making 
in  the  stotes  and  in  our  distrlcto.  Simply 
put>-lt   is   essential   that   we   Unprove   our 
communications  with  congress  and  the  fed- 
eral administration.  We  must  Improve  our 
dialogue  and  keep  it  going. 

Robert  Frost— that  great  American  poet 
who  spent  most  of  hte  llf e  in  my  lovely  stote 
of  Vermont — wrote: 

"The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep, 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 
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We  as  Stote  officials,  have  many  promises 
to  keep  in  the  decade  ahead:  To  our  citizens, 
to  the  nation,  and  to  the  cause  of  federal- 
ism  The  Council  of  Stote  Governmento  is 
our  vehicle  for  keeping  them.  But  we  are 
Just  beginning  our  trek.  We  have  no  time 
to  talk  of  sleep. 


WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   TJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 
Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration's  FamUy  Assistance 
Act  of  1970— welfare  reform— has  been  a 
source  of  public  attention  for  a  number 
of  months.  Both  the  bill's  proponents 
and  opponents  have  been  vigorous  and 

VOCfi.1 

On  the  one  hand,  the  measure  and  the 
philosophy  behind  it  have  been  casti- 
gated as  creating  tiie  institution  of  a 
welfare  society  or  a  socialist  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  proposal  has  been 
called  truly  innovative,  forward-lo<&ing. 
humanitarian  and  the  foremost  piece  of 
social  legislation  of  the  decade  capable 
of  breaking  the  cycle  of  welfare  depend- 
ency in  which  many  welfare  families 
have  become  entrenched. 

Major  blUs  emanating  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  traditionally  are 
considered  by  the  fuU  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  a  "closed  rule"  whl^ 
permits  no  amendments  to  be  offered 
from  the  floor.  I  could  have,  because  of 
unease  over  some  of  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  financing  and  because  I  ques- 
tioned the  adequacy  of  the  workfare  pro- 
visions, voted  "nay."  But  by  implication 
that  would  have  given  sanction  to  per- 
petuation of  the  hopelessly  ineffective 
system  of  welfare  operating  at  present. 
Or,  in  spite  of  these  doubts  and  mis- 
givings. I  could  have,  and  did,  vote  'yea." 
knowing  that  the  Senate  would  doubUess 
pass  an  entirely  different  bill.   Senate 
rules  permit  unlimited  debate  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  floor  amendments. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has,  in 
fact,  been  scrutinizing  the  welfare  pro- 
posals thoroughly,  and  I  am  confident 
that  a  vastiy  improved  and  workable  wel- 
fare bUl  will  emerge  subsequentiy  from 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee. 
The  Issue  is  not  an  easy  one  to  resolve, 
yet  it  seems  clear  that  anything  less 
than  a  totally  new  concept  of  care  of  the 
needy  would  be  analogous  to  plugging 
one  smaU  hole  in  the  dike,  while  the  en- 
tire dike  wall  crumbles. 

I  found  the  following  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  31.  1970.  Issue  of 
Life  magazine,  particularly  descriptive  or 
the  problems  involved  in  this  particular 
legislative  area : 
Thb  Wblfa«e  Msss  Needs  Totai,  RxroaM 
WeUare   now   is   "a   colossal   faUure."   as 
President    Nixon    says,    "a    wheezing,   over- 
loaded machine."  The  weUare   machine   is 
headed  toward  complete  breakdown  because 
It  hasn't  the  cap^lty  to  help  the  poor  hu- 
manely— and  the  pubUc  hasn't  the  capacity 
or  the  willingness  to  finance  it  in  ite  ppeeent 
form  much  longer. 
"Welfare"— that   tangle  of   programs  ror 
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the  poor  who  because  of  age,  sickness,  handi- 
caps or  lack  of  ablUty  and  training  can't  get 
Jobs— is  a  system  full  of  inequities.  The  vast 
differences  among  stote  levels  of  weUare  as- 
sistance contribute  to  the  migration  of  mU- 
Uons  from  stotes  lUce  Mississippi  (which 
pays  $46  per  month  to  a  weUare  family  of 
four)  to  stotes  like  New  Jersey  ($265  per 
month),  where  the  Jobless  congregate  in 
overcrowded  and  crime-ridden  slums  and 
load  an  increasingly  intolerable  burden  on 
stote  and  local  treastirtes. 

The  "permanent  weUare  population"  of 
the  cities— which  in  New  York  City  alone 
now  numbers  one  mllUon,  or  one  person  in 
eight — reflecto  the  most  distressing  faUure 
of  all.  Despite  a  decade  of  national  pros- 
perity, the  totol  number  of  Americans  on 
weUare  rolls  tcday  has  increased  from  5.8 
to  more  than  10  milUon.  The  present  weUare 
setup  often  amoiinto  to  an  Incentive  to 
remain  on  relief.  Those  on  weUare  who  have 
the  gvunptlon  to  find  at  least  marglnaUy 
paying  work  u.-^ually  lose  more  in  benefiu 
than  they  gain  In  earned  Income.  And  an- 
other 13  million-plus  Americans  get  no  fed- 
eral cash  assistance  whatooever.  These  are 
the  family  members  of  the  "working  poor." 
whose  breadwinners  earn  wages  below  the 
federally  set  poverty  line  (»3.743  for  a  non- 
farm  family  of  four) . 

The  poor  amount  to  la's-  of  us — which  at 
least  Is  a  considerable  improvement  over  the 
days  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  tolked  of 
one  third  of  a  nation.  Of  the  10  miUion  re- 
ceiving weUare  assistance,  dependent  chil- 
dren comprise  the  vast  majority;  90,000  are 
men  who  are  physically  employable  and 
mentally  competent;  another  1.5  miUlon  are 
working-age  mothers. 

In  the  past  decade,  U.S.  weUare  expendi- 
tures have  almost  doubled  to  more  than  $6.5 
biUlon.  If  only  the  money  were  being  used 
effectively,  this  level  of  spending  might  be 
flnanclaUy  defensible,  considering  that  we 
pour  nearly  three  filths  as  much  into  farm 
subsidies. 

For  almost  a  year,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  been  trying  to  get  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  sweeping  overhaul  of  U.S.  famUy  wel- 
fare laws.  White  House  Urban  Affairs  Coun- 
selor Pat  Moynlhan  calls  It  "the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  social  legislation  in  36 
years."  The  new  FamUy  Asslstonce  Plan  got 
through  the  House  of  Representotlves  last 
April,  but  for  three  months  has  been  held 
up  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  whose 
chairman,  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana,  has 
finally  agreed  to  start  hearings. 

Family  Asslstonce  Is  a  modest  first  step 
toward  a  radically  ambitious  national  goal: 
ensuring  a  tolerable  standard  of  living  for 
aU  Americans — ^wlth  maximum  opjwrtunlty 
and  incentive  to  work  and  minimum  indig- 
nity for  those  legitimately  unable  to  do  so. 
Ito  fundamentol  principles  are  two: 
That  weUare  is  a  national  problem. 
Therefore  Washington  accepto  an  obUga- 
tion  to  encourage  a  nationally  equltoble — 
and  eventually  imiform- level  of  weUare  as- 
sistance. As  the  first  step.  It  wlU  In  effect 
guarantee  throughout  the  U.8.  an  annual 
income  of  »2,460  (•1.600  cash,  the  rest  In 
food  stomp  benefito)  for  a  famUy  of  four,  a 
standard  now  met  In  only  28  stotes. 

That  weUare  should  try  to  restore  the  poor 
to  gainful  employment.  FamUy  Assistance 
requires  weUare  reclplento  physically  quaU- 
fled  to  take  Jotoe  or  vocational  training  to  do 
so,  and  provides  st^jpod-up  tede™!  programs 
for  chUd  day  care  centers.  Job-training  and 
Job-location  aeeistanoe.  Most  important.  It 
offers  the  poor  a  sliding  scale  of  continued 
income  support  after  they  find  work. 

AU  this  will  add  somewhat  more  than  M 
billion  anntiaUy  to  federal  welfare  coeto.  But 
It  can  be  argued  that  the  present  syrtem, 
increasing  in  cost  an  average  10%  a  year.  Is 
likely  to  be  more  expensive  in  the  long  nm. 
As  it  is  now,  man  ot  the  poor  who  get  on 
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welfare  rolls  are  likely  to  stay  on  them  Indefl- 
mtely.  passing  on  to  the  next  generation  the 
coetly  social  disease  of  welfare  living,  whoee 
symptoms  often  Include  nutritional  starva- 
tion, educational  deprivation,  high  rates  of 
drug  use  and  urban  crime — to  say  nothing 
of  their  wasted  Uvea. 

Family  Assistance  strikes  us  as  a  sound 
Idea.  But  It  runs  into  a  lot  of  entrenched 
prejudices.  The  vast  welfare  bureaucracy- 
more  than  170.000  employes— has  a  built-in 
resistance  to  change.  There  are  many  Ameri- 
cans who  think  stigma  and  himiUlatlon 
should  be  the  proper  lot  of  those  "on  wel- 
fare." a  notion  which  dates  from  the  colonial 
era.  when  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania required  paupers  receiving  public  alms 
to  wear  the  letter  "P"  sewn  onto  their  cloth- 
ing. Just  as  Hawthorne's  adulteress  Hester 
Prynne  was  forced  by  Massachusetts  Puritans 
to  wear  the  scarlet  letter  "A"  attesting  to  her 
sin.  Senator  Long  plays  to  that  kind  of  prej- 
udice In  referring  to  welfare  mothers  as 
•brood  mares."  Americans  who  stlU  think  of 
welfare  families  as  vaguely  Immoral  recipi- 
ents of  "something  for  nothing"  find  the 
rhetoric  of  the  new  welfare  "rights"  organi- 
zations especially  hard  to  take.  The  welfare 
militants  seem  convinced  that  a  comfortable 
income  for  which  they  dont  have  to  work  Is 
a  moral  "right."  And  they  argue  that  work 
requirements  constitute  a  stigma  and  hu- 
mlUatlon.  because  most  work  avaUable  con- 
sists o<  "dead-end '  Jobs  and  Is  not  "mean- 
ingful" to  them.  But  passive  use  of  an  in- 
come provided  at  taxpayers'  expense  Is  not  a 
"meaningful "  Ufe  for  anyone,  and  what  could 
be  more  of  a  "dead  end"? 

Beset  by  welfare  "rightists"  on  one  side 
and  restless  taxpayers  on  the  other,  Family 
Assistance  has  only  a  "fair"  chance  of  getting 
passed.  President  Nixon  said  last  week.  So  far 
he  himself  has  made  scant  effort  to  persuade 
the  seven  Republican  senators  on  the  com- 
mittee to  support  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent— who  has  inflation  and  the  cost  of  the 
war  so  much  on  his  mind— often  gives  the 
Impression  that  the  best  place  to  save  money 
is  where  social  good  U  at  issue— on  hospitals, 
education  and  similar  matters.  The  exception 
to  this  impression  is  Family  Assistance, 
which  is  the  most  imaginative  and  sensible 
program  to  emerge  from  his  administration 
In  this  area.  We  hope  he  and  Congress  wiU 
see  It  through. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RUSSELL  ELLS.  EULOGY 


FREEDOM  FOR  SLOVAKIA 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or  PSNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  neither 
the  Slovak  League  of  America  nor  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  for- 
gotten the  brutal  occupation  of  Slovakia 
by  the  Soviet  Army  in  1968. 

We  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  American  people,  and  to  the 
United  Nations — most  of  all — for  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Slovak 
soil  and  for  guaranteed  free  democratic 
elections  under  United  Nations'  control. 

One  of  my  valued  constituents.  Mr. 
Joseph  Pauco,  is  secretary  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America.  That  organization  is 
entirely  correct  when  they,  in  the  proper 
manner,  demand  the  right  of  freedom 
for  Slovakia. 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  passing  of  a  man  who 
left  a  tremendous  mark  on  his  com- 
munity and  his  industry,  Russell  H.  Ells, 
of  Willits,  Calif. 

Russell  was  a  close  friend  and  trusted 
adviser  of  mine  and  I  am  going  to  miss 
his  counsel  and  guidance. 

Even  more  importantly,  his  presence  Is 
going  to  be  sorely  missed  by  his  com- 
munity and  his  industry.  To  adequately 
describe  Russell's  contributions  would  re- 
quire many  pages  of  copy.  SuflQce  it  to 
say.  he  has  made  a  lasting  contribution. 

The  city  of  Willits,  a  small  conununity 
of  some  4,000  people,  in  northern  Cal- 
ifornia, has  an  outstanding  airport  facil- 
ity, built  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  city 
itself.  Russell's  company,  WiUits  Red- 
wood Products,  put  up  most  of  the 
money,  and  Russell,  himself,  a  graduate 
engineer,  did  most  of  the  preliminary 
engineering  for  the  project. 

So  Ells  Field,  as  it  was  named  by  the 
city  in  recognition  of  his  efforts,  became 
a  reality.  There  was  nothing  selfish  about 
his  efforts,  since  neither  his  company  nor 
he  personally  owned  an  airplane,  or,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  used  one  extensively. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  point  out  is 
that  Russell's  community  efforts  were 
never  done  for  personal  gain  or  recogni- 
tion. It  was  rather  the  opposite. 

He  would  constantly  shun  the  publicity 
that  surrounded  his  activities.  I  can  well 
remember  at  the  dedication  of  the  Willits 
airport,  the  flush  that  came  over  his  face 
when  the  surprise  announcement  was 
made  that  the  field  was  to  be  named  in 
his  honor. 

One  could  go  on  down  the  line  of  com- 
munity and  civic  accomplishments  of 
this  man.  He  breathed  life  into  a  De- 
Molay  chapter  that  had  fallen  on  hard 
times,  constantly  provided  men,  equip- 
ment and  funds  for  such  projects  as 
Little  League,  and  so  forth. 

In  his  industry,  he  was  known  as  a 
self-made  man.  His  exceptional  talents 
quickly  led  him  into  the  leadership  of 
lumber  industry  organizations.  He  was 
past  president  of  the  California  Redwood 
Association  and  a  director  of  that  organ- 
ization. He  was  past  president,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  current  treasurer  of 
the  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
In  addition  he  served  on  many  important 
industry  and  civic  committees. 

His  untimely  passing  leaves  a  void  that 
will  be  diflQcult  to  fill.  There  was  no  task 
too  small  or  too  large.  The  more  difficult 
they  were,  the  better  he  liked  them. 
There  was  no  job  that  he  considered  im- 
possible, especially  when  others  failed  to 
accomplish  them. 

Russell  lived  by  a  creed  that  I  strongly 
i)elieve  in  and  personally  try  to  live  by, 
^there  is  no  telling  how  much  good  you 
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can  do,  if  you  do  not  care  who  gets  the 
credit." 

He  made  his  mark — this  world  is  a 
better  place  because  of  his  efforts. 

His  wide  circle  of  friends  know  they 
are  better  off  for  having  known  and 
worked  with  him. 

I  consider  myself  to  be  among  that 
circle  of  friends  and  I  can  personally  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that  my  life  Is  very  much 
the  richer  for  having  known  Russell  Ells 
and  for  having  worked  closely  with  him 
on  matters  that  we  believed  would  be 
helpful  to  our  friends,  constituents  and 
neighbors. 

Russell  Ells  was  a  family  man,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  He  loved  his  own  family 
very  much  but  he  also  appreciated  his 
"Willits  Redwood  Family"  of  employees 
and  what  they  contributed  to  his  per- 
sonal success. 

On  a  personal  note,  a  key  member  of 
my  congressional  staff.  Mr.  Stan  Hulett, 
was  formerly  associated  with  Russell  Ells 
and  Willits  Redwood  prior  to  joining  us 
here  in  Washington.  "Typical  of  Russell's 
imseUlsh  attitude,  Stan  was  given  Mr. 
Ells'  full  and  complete  blessing  as  he 
made  his  decision  to  change  his  career. 

For  the  above  stated  reason  and  also 
due  to  the  very  close  relationship  that 
existed  between  the  Hulett  and  the  Ells 
families,  I  have  asked  Stan  Hulett  to 
assist  me  in  telling  the  Russell  Ells  story. 

Together  we  have  attempted  to  prop- 
erly eulogize  a  great  American,  a  man  we 
admired,  respected,  and  appreciated,  a 
man  who  gave  his  life  to  the  Redwood 
Coimtry  he  loved  so  much. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  to  his  widow, 
Viola,  and  their  children,  Kathleen  and 
Mike,  and  their  granddaughters. 


VD:   A  KILLER  THAT  CAN  BE 
STOPPED 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  study 
by  the  American  Social  Health  Asso- 
ci-Jtion  has  revealed  an  alarming  re- 
surgence of  venereal  disease,  particularly 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  tliroughout  the 
country.  The  association's  director  has 
called  this  Increase  "so  dramatic  that 
national  emergency  action  is  needed." 

In  New  York  City  alone  the  rate  of 
venereal  disease  rose  almost  30  f>ercent 
in  the  last  year.  The  national  rate  of  in- 
fectious syphilis  increased  by  8.5  per- 
cent over  this  past  year,  and  the  increase 
in  gonorrhea  has  been  even  greater. 

Despite  these  disturbing  statistics  the 
Nixon  administration  has  reacted  like 
many  Americans  for  whom  the  problem 
of  venereal  disease  is  treated  as  taboo 
and  who  would  prefer  to  ignore  it.  The 
President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1971  recommended  that  the  pre- 
vious year's  already  iimdequate  level  of 
spending  for  the  control  of  VD  be  re- 
duced by  $400,000.  This  is  a  form  of 
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false  economizing.  The  treatment  of 
venereal  disease  in  its  early  stages  is 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  easily  available. 
Furthermore,  past  governmental  pro- 
grams of  control  have  proved  effective. 
In  fact  the  1961  "Task  Force  Report  to 
the  Surgeon  General's  Public  Health 
Service  on  Syphilis  Control  in  the  United 
States"  concluded  that  a  decrease  in  the 
incidence  of  syphilis  was  directly  related 
to  an  Increase  in  governmental  concern 
and  expenditures.  However,  the  same  re- 
port revealed  that  as  Government  pro- 
grams proved  effective  they  were  eradi- 
cated and  the  disease  revived. 

It  is  a  cruel  form  of  economizing  also 
for  the  long  range  effects  of  syphilis  are 
well  known:  Heart  disease,  blindness,  in- 
sanity, and  death.  Four  thousand  Ameri- 
cans die  each  year  from  syphilis,  and 
over  the  past  5  years  New  York  City  has 
spent  far  more  on  supporting  the  sjrphi- 
lltic  blind  and  Insane  than  on  the  con- 
trol of  VD.  The  present  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral resources  for  the  control  of  VD  is 
inadequate  for  the  job.  The  Government 
must  first  commit  funds  to  a  program  of 
public  education  regarding  the  symptoms 
and  dangers  of  VD  and  directed  pri- 
marily at  the  high  schools  and  college 
levels.  Such  a  program  should  be  con- 
ducted both  in  our  schools  and  through 
the  media.  This  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  develop  a  rational  approach  to  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  At  the  same 
time  funds  must  be  appropriated  for  the 
research  necessary  to  develop  vaccines 
for  VD. 

With  an  estimated  14  million  people 
contracting  VD  armually  in  this  coimtry 
many  experts  believe  the  disease  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  It  is  cer- 
tainly clear  that  to  combat  VD  It  must  be 
treated  by  all  of  us  as  any  other  danger- 
ous communicable  disease,  not  as  an  un- 
mentionable social  stigma. 


END  SECRET  POLITICAL  COMMIT- 
TEES IN  THE  DICTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  subjecting 
the  dark  corners  of  our  political  system 
to  public  scrutiny  will  not  solve  all  our 
problems.  But  It  will  not  make  these 
problems  worse  and  I  believe  much  good 
will  be  done.  One  immediate  benefit  from 
a  policy  of  openness  and  candor  will  be 
increased  prestige  for  this  House. 

Acceptance  of  the  O'Nelll-Gubser 
amendment  which  will  allow  many  more 
record  votes  In  the  House  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  must  also  reform  the  way  we  fi- 
nance and  report  the  financing  of  our 
election  campaigns. 

Last  February  I  was  a  member  of  a 
large  bipartisan  group  that  sixjnsored 
legislation  aimed  at  one  loophole  in  our 
election  finance  laws — lack  of  a  dis- 
closure law  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
GuDE)  is  the  primary  sponsor  of  this  bill. 
On  July  17  and  18,  Washington  tele- 
vision station  WTOP-TV  broadcast  an 
editorial  "End  Secret  Political  Commit- 
tees in  D.C."  which  focused  on  our  pro- 
posal. I  would  like  to  introduce  a  tran- 
script of  that  editorial  comment  into  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  agree  with  the 
editorial  conclusion:  The  Nation  and  the 
District  will  benefit  from  a  District  of 
Columbia  disclosure  law: 

End  Secret  Political  Committees  in 
District  of  Columbia 

Maryland  Congressman  Gllbort  Gude  Is 
the  sponsor  of  an  excellent  proposal  to  give 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  campaign  dis- 
closure law  of  Its  very  own.  You  wouldn't 
believe  how  many  people  don't  wimt  to  see 
that  happen. 

The  Gude  bill  Is  in  the  House  District 
Committee,  where  the  chairman  recently 
has  shown  some  Interest  in  It.  It's  stUl  far 
from  passage. 

Since  there's  only  one  local  election  In  the 
District — for  school  board  seats — the  home- 
town effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  quite 
limited.  But  a  DC.  disclosure  law  would 
help  to  purify  elections  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

Especially  In  election  years,  the  District 
Is  honeycombed  with  what  must  be  hun- 
dreds of  obscure  political  committees.  Be- 
cause the  District  has  no  law,  these  com- 
mittees shuffle  enormous  sums  of  political 
contributions  around  and  nobody's  the 
wiser. 

Many  candidates  for  Congress  rely  on 
secret  D.C.  committees.  Many  candidates  for 
governor,  for  state  legislatures,  even  for  city 
coiuicUs.  make  use  of  D.C.  committees  to 
hide  donations.  At  home,  they  can  Identify 
the  source  of  money  as  the  "D.C.  Committee 
for  Joe  Smith"  or  a  committee  with  some 
other  innocuous  name.  The  public  never 
knows,  however,  where  these  D.C.  commit- 
tees get  their  money. 

This  Is  one  of  the  prime  methods  used  by 
various  special  interesu  to  get  big  campaign 
contributions  Into  the  hands  of  their  fav- 
orite candidates.  Consequently,  the  oi^msI- 
tlon  to  Mr.  Gude's  disclosure  blU  will  be  very 
quiet  but  very,  very  intense. 

Mr.  Gude's  proposal  Is  no  substitute  for  a 
better  federal  disclosure  law  with  nation- 
wide coverage,  but  a  District  law  would  be 
a  helpful  Intermediate  step.  Congressman 
Hogan  of  Maryland  says  he  favors  it.  Vir- 
ginia Congressmen  BroyhUl  and  Scott  de- 
clined to  tell  WTOP  whether  they  wUl  sup- 
port It. 

The  nation  and  the  District  wUl  benefit 
from  a  D.C.  disclosure  law. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial.  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  spealctng  for  WTOP. 


A  "TIRED  AMERICAN"  GETS 
ANGRY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVBS 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 
Mr.     BROYHILL    of    Virginia.     Mr. 

Speaker,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Duty  of  Alexandria. 
Va.,  a  friend  and  constituent  of  mine, 
recently  called  my  attention  to  a  very 
interesting  article,  "A  'Tired  American' 
Gets  Angry. "  written  by  Alan  C.  Mcin- 
tosh, publisher  of  the  Star-Herald.  Lu- 
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veme,  Minn.,  and  published  in  the  Rock 
County  Star-Herald. 

As  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Duty  that  Mr. 
Mcintosh's  feelings   are   representative 
of  those  of  many  of  us,  I  insert  his  work 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
A  "TIRED  American"  Gets  Anort 
I  am  a  "tired  American". 
I'm  tired  of  being  called  the  "Ugly  Ameri- 
can." 

I'm  tired  of  having  the  world  panhandlers 
use  my  country  as  a  whipping  boy  365  days 
a  year. 

I  am  a  "tired  American" — weary  of  hav- 
ing American  embassies  and  Information 
centers  stoned,  burned  and  sacked  by  mobs 
operating  under  orders  from  dictators  who 
preach  "peace"  and  breed  conflict. 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  .  .  .  choked  up  to 
here  on  this  business  of  trying  to  Intimidate 
our  government  by  placard,  picket  line  and 
sit  In  by  the  hordes  of  the  dirty  unwashed 
who  nish  to  man  the  barricades  against  the 
forces  of  law.  order  and  decency. 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  .  .  .  weary  of  the 
beatniks  who  say  they  should  have  the  right 
to  determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they  are 
willing  to  obey. 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  .  .  .  fed  up  with 
mobs  of  scabby  faced,  long  haired  youths 
who  claim  they  represent  the  "new  wave"  of 
America  auid  who  sneer  at  the  old  fashioned 
virtues  of  honesty,  integrity,  morality  on 
which  America  grew  to  greatness. 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  .  .  .  weary  unto 
death  of  having  my  tax  dollars  go  to  dic- 
tators who  play  both  sides  against  the  mid- 
dle with  threats  of  what  will  happen  If  we 
cut  off  the  golden  stream  of  dollars. 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  .  .  .  nauseated  by 
the  lazy  do  nothings  who  wouldn't  take  a 
Job  If  you  drove  them  to  and  from  work 
m  a  Rolls  Royce. 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  who  Is  tired  of 
supporting  families  who  haven't  known  any 
other  source  of  Income  other  than  govern- 
ment relief  checks  for  three  generations. 

I  am  a  "Tired  American"  who  Is  getting 
madder  by  the  minute  at  the  fllth  peddlers 
who  have  launched  America  In  an  obscenity 
race  .  .  .  who  try  to  foist  on  us  the  belief 
that  fUth  is  an  Integral  part  of  culture  .  .  . 
In  the  arts,  the  movies,  "literature". 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  .  .  .  weary  of  the 
bearded  bums  who  tramp  the  picket 
lines  .  .  .  and  the  sit  1ns  ..  .  who  prefer 
Chinese  communism  to  capitalism  .  .  .  who 
see  no  evil  in  Castro  but  sneer  at  ovi  Presi- 
dent as  a  "threat  to  peace." 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  who  has  lost  all 
patience  with  that  civil  rights  group  which 
is  showing  propaganda  movies  on  college 
campuses  from  coast  to  coast.  Movies  de- 
nouncing the  United  States. 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  who  Is  angered  by 
the  self  righteous  "breast  beater"  critics  of 
America,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  set  im- 
possible yardsticks  for  the  United  States  but 
never  apply  the  same  standards  to  the 
French,  the  British,  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese. 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  who  dislikes 
clergymen  who  have  made  a  career  out  of  In- 
tegration causes  yet  send  their  own  chUdren 
to  private  schools. 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  who  resents  those 
who  try  to  peddle  the  belief  In  schools  and 
colleges  that  capitalism  Is  a  dirty  word  and 
that  free  enterprise  and  private  Initiative 
are  only  synonyms  for  greed. 

They  say  they  hate  capitalism  but  they 
are  always  right  at  the  head  of  the  line  de- 
manding their  share  of  the  American  way  of 
Ufe. 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  who  gets  more 
than  a  little  bit  weary  of  the  cUque  In  our 
State  Department  who  choose  to  regard  a 
policy  of  timidity  as  prudent  .  .  .  the  same 
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group  who  subscribe  to  a  "no  win"  policy  in 

""TaS^'T-tlred  American"  .  real  tired  of 
those  Who  are  trying  to  sell  me  the  belief 

that  America  is  not  the  ^'""^^^^•^Va. 
all  the  world  ...  a  generous  ^euted  na- 
uon  ...  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  policy 
of  trying  to  help  the  "have  noU"  thieve 
^me  of  the  good  things  that  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  brought  about. 

I  am  an  American  who  gets  a  lump  In  his 
throat  when  be  hears  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner  *and  who  holds  back  the  tears  when 
he  hears  those  chilling  high  notes  of  the 
bra^y  tnimpets  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the 

top  of  the  flag  pole.  „ants 

I  am  a  "tired  American"  .  .  .who  wanW 
to  start  snapping  at  those  phcny  high 
nriests  •  Who  want  us  to  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship theSal^  IdoU  and  w^o.^f  ^°/*f  f°I 
the  belief  that  America  Is  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
T  am  a  "tired  American"  who  thanks  a 
merciful  Lord  that  he  was  «> J^^^f  ^^  '»• 
born  an  American  citizen  ...  a  nation  .  . 
G^^r  God  ...  with  truly  mercy  and  Jus- 
tlc9  ...  for  all. 


INSURAircE  PROBLEMS 

HON.  WILLIABrL.  HUNGATE 

OP   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 
Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
thought  the  foUowing  article  from  the 
NeTvork  Times  for  Sunday.  August  9 
1970.  regarding  the  insurance  problems 
would  be  of  interest: 

iNsxnwNC*  Omo*  Not  Sold 
(By  Robert  J.  Cole) 
Many  Insurers  are  not  yet  willing  to  admit 
It  ^t'^v^nce  is  mounting  rapidly  that  ^e 
American  consumer  Is  facing  severe  hardship 
(Tbu^  almost  every  kind  of  Insurance 
coverage  except  Ufe  Insurance. 
' TuT?  poucles   are   becoming   JncreaMng^y 
difficult  to  buy  in  some  markets.  Wre  In 
surance  la  already  difficult  to  get.  Burglary 
coverage  Is  often  impossible  to  buy. 

AtTSe  same  time,  P'^"^^^'"'*^"  "l!"X' 
lag  that  the  cost  of  coverage  Is  skyrocketing 
Slimmce   companies   complain   that    what 
they  charge  is  not  enough  to  show  a  profit. 
••crisis"  at  hand 
As  a  consequence,  the  New  York  Metropol- 
itan Insurance  Brokers  Association,  for  one 
noted  not  long  ago  that  "right  now.  we've 
got  a  crisis  on  our  hands."  ^,  „  ,.  ,„,» 

In  New  Jersey,  where  the  problem  U  Jiist 
as  critical,  the  states  insurance  commU- 
sloner.  Robert  L.  CUfford.  »«»?<»«»„»  ,»0;«**y 
ban  last  month  on  Industry  cancellation  of 
aU  auto  and  homeowner  coverage. 

But.  to  an  effort  to  find  a  lasting  solution, 
the  Legislature  to  Trenton  has  authorized 
the  formation  of  a  bluerlbbon  panel  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  no-fault  insurance. 

A  similar  bill,  defeated  In  Albany  In  the 
last  session,  but  to  be  reintroduced  next  year, 
would  provide  aU  consumers  with  coverage  lor 
their  net  economic  losses  in  an  accident— re- 
gardless of  fault— but  would  not  pay  for 
•'oaln  and  Buffering." 

Uncertatoty  over  no-fault  legislation  now 
awaiting  the  signature  of  Oovemor  Francis 
W  Sarsent  of  Massachusetts  brought  swift 
actloTover  the  weekend  from  the  state's 
third-largest  auto  Insurer,  the  Aetna  Casu- 
alty and  Surety  Company.  It  told  Ito  agents 
to  turn  away  any  new  or  renewal  auto  InsuA 
ance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Massachusetts  measure.  If  approved, 
would  enable  consumers  to  callect  from  their 
insurer  all  out-of-pocket  costs  In  a  crash  up 
to  82,000.  regardless  of  fault.  Claims  over 
$2,000  would  l)e  handled  as  they  are  now.  The 
bin  also  calls  for  a  15  per  cent  rate  cut  next 

year. 

Others  are  expected  to  take  similar  steps. 

Horror  stories  are  widespread  about  how 
insurance  compares  treat  their  customers: 

A  single  girl  In  mid-Manhattan  complains 
her  household  policy  is  canceled  after  her 
Insurer  discovers  there  have  been  two  rob- 
beries in  the  same  building  within  the  last 
year. 

An  executive  uptown,  who  has  paid  his 
household  policy  faithfully  for  20  years,  is 
abruptly  dropped  after  he  flies  a  claim  for  a 
stolen  overcoat. 

A  woman  In  Red  Bank.  N.J..  Is  told  her 
auto  policy  will  not  be  renewed  because  her 
house  needs  painting.  The  theory  Is  that  a 
poorly  maintained  house  means  a  poorly 
maintained  car,  which  might  cause  accidents. 
The  company  renewed  the  policy  when  It  was 
informed  the  woman  dldnt  own  the  house 
and  couldn't  be  responsible  for  painting  It. 

The  Industry  replies  that  crime  Is  rampant 
and  the  police  are  apparently  unable  to  cope 
with  it.  that  cars  are  as  delicate  as  egg  shells 
and.  consequently,  losses  are  mounting,  and 
that  some  risks  are  too  perilous  at  any  price. 

APPROVALS   LAO 

In  the  way  Instirance  U  supposed  to  work, 
the  companies  calculate  how  much  they  have 
to  charge  to  show  a  profit.  Then,  where  per- 
mission Is  required,  they  try  to  get  approval 
to  raise  rates. 

But.  all  too  often,  the  companies  complain, 
the  approval  of  rate  Increases  lags  far  behind 
the  original  request,  with  a  result  that  when 
the  Increases  do  come  they  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  rapidly  changing  conditions. 

Beyond  raising  prices  to  the  sky.  Is  there 
any  real  solution? 

One  answer  to  the  problem  Is  the  prolifer- 
ation of  industrywide  "pools"  and  "plans." 

For  auto  drivers  who  can't  buy  car  insur- 
ance m  the  normal  way.  there  Is  the  as- 
slgned-rlsk  plan. 

For  homeowners  and  others  who  need  fire 
Insurance  and  related  coverage,  theirs  Is  the 
PAIR  plans — Pair  Access  to  Insurance  Re- 
quirements. 

For  people  who  live  In  hurricane  areas, 
there  are  hurricane  pools.  Mississippi  and 
North  Carolina  already  have  them  for  wind 
damage.  Louisiana  will  have  one  soon  while 
Texas  and  Florida  are  discussing  them. 

In  all  of  them— either  by  state  or  Federal 
Insistence  or.  In  a  few  Instances,  because  of 
Industry  action — consumers  unable  to  buy 
normal  coverage  can  get  It  through  the  spe- 
cial pools,  wherein  all  Insurers  participate 
In  direct  proportion  to  their  other  business 
In  the  state. 

Consumers  seeking  coverage  deal  with  an 
agent  regardless  of  the  kind  of  Insurance. 
If  the  agent  Is  unable  to  place  a  customer  to 
the  normal  market,  he  can  place  him 
through  the  pool.  Auto  coverage  generally 
cosu  more  In  the  aaslgned-rlsk  plan,  but  fire 
coverage  In  the  pool  wiU  vary  widely,  de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  the  property. 

PLAN    StrBMlTTB) 

The  newest  proposal  to  broaden  the  cov- 
erage of  consumers  through  the  "pool"  de- 
vice wotUd  make  insurance  available  to  one 
of  the  most  neglected  areas  of  aU — crtme. 

George  K.  Bernstein.  Federal  Insurance 
Administrator,  remarked  In  an  totervlew  that 
burglary  Insurance  was  not  available  gen- 
erally In  the  larger  cities  of  at  least  13  states. 

He  listed  them  as  New  York.  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Ultools,  Michigan.  Ohio.  Missouri.  Maryland. 
Delaware,  CBllfornla.  and  one  of  the  most 
crlme-rldden  of  all— Washington,  D.C. 
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To  remedy  the  problem,  he  has  submitted 
a  plan  to  President  Nixon  and  to  Congress 
calling  for  a  crime  pool. 

The  little  known  plan,  which  names  no 
states  In  particular,  recommends  that  bur- 
glary and  theft  Insurance  pools  be  set  up  by 
state  law  In  any  sWte  where  normal  cover- 
age Is  difficult  to  buy.  As  an  alternative,  a 
state  may  aiake  coverage  available  through 
the  so-called  PAIR  plans. 

To  keep  j-ates  on  crime  coverage  from 
getting  out  of  line,  the  plan  envisions  a 
subsidy  to  be  paid  by  all  other  property 
Insurance  policyholders  In  the  state. 

In  New  York.  Mr.  Bernstein  estimated  this 
extra  fee  would  total  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
or  50  cents  on  a  HOO  premium.  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  It  would  be  about  2  per  cent  and 
In  California  about  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  gives  way 
to  the  states  In  the  regulation  of  Insurance 
companies,  the  plan  uses  the  same  persua- 
sion— In  reverse — that  U  brought  to  bear  in 
developing  the  FAIR  plans. 

In  return  lor  their  prtlclpatlon  In  these 
plans.  Insurance  companies  could,  and  do, 
buy  Federal  reinsurance  for  riot  coverage. 
Now.  If  no  action  Is  forthcoming  on  a  crime 
pool,  the  Government  Is  prepared  to  cancel 
its  riot  reinsurance. 

tJNDES    SCRUTINY 

On  the  face  of  It.  the  plan  seems  promls- 
tog.  Nevertheless.  It  has  come  under  scrutiny 
from  both  industry  and  state  regulators. 

Insurance  Superintendent  Richard  E.  Stew- 
art of  New  York,  who  Is  also  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners. Is  cautious  about  Federal  estimates 
of  the  subsidy  New  Yorkers  will  be  reqiUred 
to  pay  to  make  crime  insurance  available  to 
all. 

"What  looks  like  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to- 
day may  be  10  per  cent  tomorrow."  he  sadd. 

H.  A.  Lansman.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Kemper  group  of  Insurance  companies, 
expressed  a  widely  held  view  of  Industry 
that  Federal  riot  relnstirance  "U  generally 
overrated  as  a  benefit  to  us." 

But  Mr.  Bernstein  does  get  support  on  the 
Idea  of  pools  In  general.  Mr.  Stewart  said 
he  believed  they  "help  a  great  deal." 

1ST.  Bernstein  put  It  this  way;  •'They're  a 
hell  of  a  lot  better  than  no  Insurance  at  all." 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SOLDIER  VIET 
VICTIM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PKNN3TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death 
of  another  of  our  brave  fighting  men.  Sgt. 
Roy  W.  Marlatt,  of  West  Mifflin.  Pa., 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Sergeant 
Marlatt  for  his  heroic  actions.  I  wish 
to  honor  his  memory  and  commend  his 
courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the 
Record  the  foUowing  article: 

Ex-Arza  Man  Vnrr  Victim 

Vietnam  combat  wounds  suflwed  when  a 
booby  trap  exploded  have  cUlmed  the  Ufe 
of  Sgt.  Boy  W.  Marlatt,  who  formerly  re- 
sided at  74  Lebanon  Road,  West  Mifflin. 
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His  family  received  word  of  his  death  nearly 
two  weeks  after  he  was  Injured  near  Chu 

Lai. 

Sgt.  Marlatt,  who  served  with  the  Army  s 
Amerlcal  Division,  suffered  severe  wounds 
to  all  of  his  extremlUes  and  multiple  wounds 
to  his  abdomen  when  the  booby  trap  ex- 
ploded. He  had  been  In  Vietnam  three 
months  at  the  time. 

A  1967  graduate  of  Taylor  Allderdlce  High 
School,  Pittsburgh.  Sgt.  Marlatt  was  the 
husband  of  Patricia  Hicks  Marlatt,  who  has 
been  Uvtog  with  her  parents  at  1280  Mifflin 
Road.  Lincoln  Place. 

Before  entering  the  service  13  months  ago, 
Sgt.  Marlatt  was  the  chief  crew  dispatcher 
at  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads  Glenwood 
station.  He  was  the  youngest  man  to  serve 
In  that  post,  B&O  officials  said. 


REWRrnNG  HISTORY  TO  SUIT 
THE  LIBERALS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bogus 
"law  and  order"  quotation  attributed  to 
Adolf  Hitler  has  been  making  the 
rounds  for  more  than  a  year  now.  being 
repeated  by  a  host  of  disparate  individ- 
uals and  pubUcations.  Hoping  to  give  this 
spurious  quote  the  fimeral  it  deserved.  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  on  May  7  a  Na- 
tional Review  article  by  John  Lofton. 
Jr  in  which  he  detailed  his  vain  attempt 
and  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
authenticate  this  alleged  statement  by 
Hitler.  Their  research  revealed  that 
whenever  the  quote  was  used  it  had  been 
drawn  from  some  secondary  source. 

Apparently  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Lofton's 
research  tasted  a  little  bitter  to  the  lib- 
eral Institute  for  American  Democracy. 
After  chastising  him  for  trying  to  ferret 
out  the  origin  of  the  quote,  IAD  said  in 
a  recent  newsletter  that  "if  Hitler  didn't 
say  it.  he  should  have." 

Commenting  on  that  absurd  state- 
ment, M.  Stanton  Evans  in  the  August 
18,  1970,  issue  of  the  National  Review 

Bulletin  says:  ^     .    *v  ♦ 

The  whole  point.  In  other  words,  is  that 
IAD  wants  to  Identify  law-and-order  advo- 
cates vTlth  Hitler,  and  therefore  It  follows 
that  Hitler  must  have  said  what  conserva- 
tives are  saying  nowdays.  .  .  .  That  line  of 
reasoning  provides  a  rather  chllltog  Insight 
into  the  standards  of  ethics  and  logic  which 
prevail  in  certain  leftward  circles  nowadays. 
Apparently  this  group  sees  nothing  wrong 
with  ustog  a  phony  quote  to  smear  ones 
opponenU  If  the  fabrication  suits  one's  no- 
tion of  what  "should  have"  been  said.  Past 
history  may  thus  be  rewritten  to  flt  the 
Ideological  needs  of  present  political  con- 
troversies. 


As  Mr.  Evans  goes  on  to  point  out. 
insistence  on  law  and  order  is  not  a  Nazi 
or  Fascist  trait  which  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing. His  column  on  this  subject  follows, 
and  I  hope  it  will  serve  as  an  epitaph  to 
the  "Hitler  Quote,"  RIP: 

THZ  Hm.SR  QVOTX 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 
For    the    past    several    months,    liberal 
spokesmen  have  been  making  sport  with  an 


alleged  quotation  from  Adolf  Hitler,  ustog 
it  to  discredit  those  who  call  for  law  and 
order  to  American  society. 

The  "quotation"  has  appeared  to  articles 
and  statements  from  sources  as  diverse  as 
the  Saturday  Reviev,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  U.S.  senators  and  other  public  offi- 
cials. It  has  been  quoted  on  television  and 
reprinted  In  many  magaztoes  and  news- 
papers. Perhaps  Its  most  prestigious  Incarna- 
tion Is  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas'  book.  Points  of  Rebellion, 
whereto  It  Is  asserted,  at  page  58,  that  Hitler 
to  1932  had  said  the  foUowing: 

•The  streets  of  ovur  country  are  to  tur- 
moil. The  universities  are  filled  with  stu- 
dents rebelltog  and  rlottog.  Communists  are 
seeking  to  destroy  our  country.  Russia  Is 
threatening  us  with  her  might  and  the  re- 
public is  in  danger.  Yes,  danger  from  within 
and  from  without.  We  need  law  and  order." 
That  the  purpose  of  clttog  this  supposed 
Httlerlan  spiel  Is  to  tar  present-day  advo- 
cates of  law  and  order  with  the  brush  of 
Nazism  Is  clear  enough  on  ItJS  face,  but 
Douglas  makes  the  potot  explicit  to  his  pref- 
atory remarks.  He  says  that  "the  use  of  vio- 
lence Is  deep  to  our  history,"  and  that 
"modern  day  dissenters  and  protesters  are 
functioning  as  the  loyal  opposition  functions 
to  England  .  .  .  calling  for  revolutionary 
changes  In  our  Institutions."  In  the  face  of 
this  challenge.  Douglas  concludes  the 
"powers-that-be  falnUy  echo  Adolf  Hitler." 
Whereupon  the  alleged  "law-and-order" 
quote  Is  appended. 

As  has  previously  been  noted  In  the  pages 
of  National  Review,  there  Is  no  authentica- 
tion for  this  "quote."  Researcher  John  Lof- 
ton has  ransacked  the  record  and  Inquired 
of  numerous  authorltlee  on  Hitler  and  Nazi 
Germany,  but  has  been  unable  to  find  doc- 
umentation for  any  such  statement.  Wher- 
ever Lofton  Inquired,  It  turned  out  the  peo- 
ple using  It  were  simply  quoting  some  other 
secondary  source.  The  conclusion  has  begun 
to  dawn  that  the  quote  Is  a  phony. 

So  much  is  reluctantly  acknowledged  by 
the  InsUtute  for  American  Democracy,  a  lib- 
eral outfit  that  attacks  conservatives.  IAD 
concedes  In  a  recent  nevreletter  that  the 
statement  cannot  be  docvimented,  and  al- 
ludes to  some  frustrated  liberal  efforts  to 
track  the  quotation  to  Its  source.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  background.  IAD  goes  on 
to  upbraid  Lofton  for  his  temerity  In  point- 
ing out  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  EOtler 
statement.  Lofton's  analysis,  says  IAD, 
•missed  the  whole  point."  The  "whole  potot" 
being  that,  "if  Hitler  didn't  say  it.  he  should 
have." 

The  whole  potot.  In  other  words.  Is  that 
IAD  wants  to  Identify  law-and-order  advo- 
cates with  Hitler,  and  therefore  It  follows 
that  Hitler  must  have  said  what  conservatives 
are  saying  nowadays.  QJBJD.  Th»t  Itoe  of 
reasontog  provides  a  rather  chilling  insight 
Into  the  standards  of  ethics  and  logic  which 
prevail  to  certain  leftward  circles  nowadays. 
Apparently  this  group  sees  nothing  wrong 
with  using  a  phony  quote  to  smear  one's 
opponents  if  the  fabrication  suits  one's  no- 
tion of  what  "Should  have"  been  said.  Past 
hUtory  may  thus  be  rewritten  to  flt  the  ideo- 
logical  needs   of   present    political    contro- 

As  it  turns  out,  even  thlff  feeble  defense  is 
mti^^fcon  For  the  record  clearly  shows  the 
quotation  aUrlbuted  to  him  la  not  the  kind 
of  thing  HlUer  "should  have  said"  at  all. 
Contrary  to  the  representations  of  pennissiv- 
Iflts  and  civil  disobedience  advocates.  Insist- 
ence on  law  and  order  is  not  a  Nazi  or  fascist 
trait.  Law  and  order  are  essential  pre-oondl- 
tions  of  a  free,  constitutional  government, 
not  of  revolutionary  dictatorship.  Out  of 
power  the  Nazis  and  fascists  were  experts  at 
fomenting   turmoU  and  Ignlttog  clvU  vlo- 
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lence.  In  power,  they  ruled  by  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  force.  In  neither  case  were  they 
proponents  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Thus  If  we  go  to  Hitler's  actual  statements 
rather  than  assuming  what  he  "should  have" 
said  in  terms  of  our  own  biases,  we  find  he 
was  anythtog  but  a  law-and-order  man. 
Turning  to  Mein  Kampf,  for  example,  we  ftod 
Hitler  asserting: 

"If  a  people  is  led  to  destructl<m  by  the 
Instrument  of  governmental  power,  then  the 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  such  a  nation  Is  not  only  a  rl^ht  but 
a  duty.  The  question,  however,  when  such  a 
case  arises,  is  not  decided  by  theoretical 
treatises,  but  by  force — and  success.  As  every 
governmental  power  natiirally  claims  the 
right  of  preserving  the  authority  of  the 
state  .  .  .  the  folklsh  Insttoct  of  self-pres- 
ervation, when  subduing  such  a  power  to 
order  to  gato  freedom  or  todependence,  will 
have  to  use  the  same  weapons  with  which 
the  adversary  Is  trying  to  bold  his  own. 

"The  struggle  wlU  be  carried  on  with 
'legal'  means  as  long  as  the  power  to  be 
overthrown  uses  such  means;  but  one  will 
not  hesitate  to  use  Illegal  wetq>ons  if  the 
oppressor  also  uses  them.  .  .  .  [Furthermore,] 
it  may  be  that  the  ruling  power  may  use  a 
thousand  so-called  'legal'  means,  yet  the  to- 
stinct  of  self-preservation  of  the  oppressed 
then  is  always  the  most  sublime  Justification 
for  their  fighting  with  all  weapons.  .  .  .  Hu- 
man rights  break  state  rights." 

That  is  what  Hitler  actuaUy  did  say, 
rather  than  what  he  "should  have"  said.  And 
what  he  said  was  not  a  preachment  for  law 
and  order  but  exactly  what  the  New  Left 
revolutionists — including  Justice  Douglas — 
are  saying  today.  The  "faint  echo"  of  Hitler 
that  Dougals  affects  to  hear  is  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice. 


IVORY  COAST 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  michicah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dynamic 
young  nation  of  Ivory  Coast  celebrated 
on  August  7  the  10th  anniversary  of  its 
independence.  This  beautiful  country, 
whose  thriving  capital  of  Abidjan  I  re- 
cently revisited,  is  one  of  the  fastest  de- 
velcving  of  all  of  Africa.  Indeed,  the 
Ivory  Coast's  average  annual  increase  of 
7  percent  in  its  gross  national  product 
since  1960  is  a  record  which  both  the 
devel<H}ing  and  the  developed  nations 
can  observe  with  admiration  and  respect. 
Moreover,  its  industrial  growth,  averag- 
ing 20  percent  yearly  since  independ- 
ence, is  the  highest  in  French-speaking 
Africa.  No  one  is  prouder  of  this  growth 
than  the  pet^le  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 

We  are  h&i^y  and  honored  to  con- 
gratulate  the  citizens  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
for  the  enviable  progress  they  have  made 
during  this  first  decade  of  independence 
and  hope  that  the  years  ahead  will  bring 
them  even  more  success  in  meeting  their 
needs  and  uq>irations.  We  wish  to  ocm- 
gratulate  President  Houphouet-Boigny 
who.  with  wisdom  and  foresight,  has  di- 
rected the  advancement  of  his  country 
into  the  front  ranks  of  the  devel(H)ing 
nations  of  the  world. 
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THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  AGREEM^ 
TO  MAINTAIN  AMERICAN  BASES 
IN  SPAIN 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  dismay  and  anger  over  the 
administrations  decision  to  extend  our 
agreement  to  maintain  bases  in  Spam. 

The  decision  itself  is  outrageous 
enough.  The  way  the  decision  has  been 
arrived  at  Is  inexcusable. 

Thank  God  for  the  courage  and  per- 
sistence of  that  appropriately  named 
giant  Senator  Fuuright,  who  brings 
such  distinction  to  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  to  the  UJ5.  Senate.  If  it  were  not  for 
his  exertions,  the  administration  might 
have  tiptoed  virtually  unnoticed  into 
this  newest  of  its  misbegotten  foreign 
overcommitments.  I  salute  him  on  be- 
half of  many  of  us  in  this  House  who 
admire  his  dauntless  efforts  to  restore 
some  measure  of  constitutional  balance 
in  the  making  of  foreign  poUcy. 

In  the  Spanish  agreement  just  con- 
cluded, this  administration  has  once 
again  shortcircuited  proper  constitution- 
al process  by  proceeding  from  clandes- 
tine negotiations  into  arbitrary  execu- 
tive agreements  without  congressional 
hearings.  The  treaty  responsibilities  of 
the  Senate  have  been  ignored.  Congress 
should  assert  its  authority  in  this  situa- 
tion—as it  should  in  Southeast  Asia — by 
refusing  to  appropriate  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  these  unnecessary 
and  unauthorized  mihtary  and  economic 
commitments.  It  wiU  do  us  no  good  to 
go  on  protesting  about  the  way  national 
priorities  are  ordered  and  about  the  im- 
dercutting  of  the  legislative  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government  if  we  are 
not  willing  to  do  more  than  protest  in 
situations  as  flagrant  as  this  one. 

The  bases  in  Spain  are  not  needed  for 
our  security.  The  money  to  be  spent  on 
these  bases  is  badly  needed  at  home.  No 
conceivable  national  interest  is  served 
by  supporting  this  particular  dictator- 
ship against  its  own  people.  Why  then 
are  we  extending— it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  "expanding" — our  commit- 
ment to  this  government?  What  a  pecu- 
liar time  to  be  getting  ourselves  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  urgly  business  of 
helping  to  preserve  unpopular  military 
juntas. 

The  Spsmish  decision  is  more  than  just 
wrong  in  principle  and  wrong  In  proce- 
dure. It  Is  specifically  and  dismally 
wrong  in  practice.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  opposed  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Spanish  people.  That  is 
why  elections  arc  not  allowed.  A  govern- 
ment that  has  the  support  of  the  people, 
sdlows  the  people  to  vote.  In  fact,  at  this 
precise  time  repression  in  Spain  has  tak- 
en another  of  its  periodic  turns  for  the 
worse. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Not  long  ago  the  brilliant  and  uniquely 
respected  Count  of  Motrico — a  man  who 
has  been,  among  other  things.  General 
Franco's  Ambassador  to  several  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States— was 
punished  for  speaking  out  against  the 
repression  by  having  his  passport  with- 
drawn. It  says  a  lot  about  a  govern- 
ment when  it  has  to  prevent  its  former 
Ambassador  from  leaving  the  country. 

So  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
American  taxpayer  and  at  the  price  of 
further  erosion  of  proper  constitutional 
procedure,  the  administration  has  gained 
the  great  privilege  of  using  unnecessary 
bases  for  a  while  longer,  and  of  defend- 
ing yet  another  unsavory  government. 
Now  who  might  the  Franco  government 
need  protection  against?  Who  but  its  own 
people?  Who  else  might  attack  the  Span- 
ish Govenunent?  The  Soviet  Union,  with 
whom  it  engages  in  Increasingly  friendly 
Intercourse?  Portugal?  Mainland  China? 
Last  year  we  were  told  there  was  a  threat 
of  a  so-called  people's  revolution  from 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  Africa,  but  now 
there  are  no  Spanish  colonies  In  Africa. 
What  then  is  all  this  about?  We  are 
retaining  bases  we  do  not  need  in  return 
for  money  we  cannot  afford  and  for 
pledging  to  defend  a  government  almost 
no  one  wants,  against  the  possibility  of 
attack  by  its  own  people. 

The  terrible  suspicion  steals  across  the 
mind  that  maybe  the  U.S.  Government 
actually  prefers  a  dictatorship  to  a  dem- 
ocratic government  in  Spain.  Why  else 
are  we  continuing  to  meddle  so  bla- 
tantly In  the  internal  affairs  of  this  un- 
happy country?  Does  the  "self -determi- 
nation" we  tout  as  the  basis  for  various 
others  of  our  interventions  around  the 
world  not  apply  to  Spain?  Are  the  Span- 
ish people  inferior  in  character  or  rights 
so  they  should  be  denied  what  thousands 
of  Americans  have  died  in  the  name  of 
giving  to  Vietnamese? 

Ultimately,  in  a  democracy  like  the 
United  States,  the  people  are  supposed 
to  decide  whether  their  foreign  policy  is 
consistent  with  the  principles  and  the 
security  needs  of  the  country.  How  are 
they  to  do  this  if  secret  negotiations  are 
to  lead  to  hidden  agreements,  and  if  even 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
are  not  consulted  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution? 

I  do  not  believe  a  persuasive  case  can 
be  made  that  our  Spanish  poUcy  is  con- 
sistent with  our  principles  or  our  needs. 
If  the  administration  believes  a  persua- 
sive case  can  be  made,  someone  in  au- 
thority—the Pentagon,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  President — should  try  to 
make  it.  and  then  the  people  should  de- 
cide in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  notion  that  the  survival  of  free- 
dom at  home  depends  on  the  survival  of 
various  malodorous  regimes  around  the 
world  is  as  repugnant  as  it  is  incorrect. 
Let  me  say  as  simply  as  I  can  that  it 
brings  discredit  on  this  Govemmait  to 
pretend  that  the  freedom  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  depends  on  the  enslavement 
of  people  abroad.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  arrogant  and  few  things  as  shame- 
ful as  the  United  States  continuing  to 
prop  up  a  dictatorship  in  Spain  in  the 
name  of  defending  freedom  elsewhere. 
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The  truth  is  that  one  side  effect  of 
our  undercutting  democracy  in  Spain  is 
that  we  weaken  it  elsewhere  in  the  pro- 
cess. We  weaken  it  here  at  home,  when 
to  implement  our  Spanish  poUcy  the  ad- 
ministration must  do  things  furtively 
that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  light  of  pub- 
lic discussion.  We  must  deceive  ourselves 
about  national  motives  and  reinforce 
archaic  and  dangerous  views  of  the 
world.  And,  of  course,  we  must  go  on 
wasting  money  desperately  needed  for 
programs  that  would  help  us  where  our 
security  is  in  fact  Imminently  im- 
periled— at  home. 

We  are  evidently  able  to  overhaul  the 
Spanish  Air  Force  every  year  or  two.  but 
to  do  anything  about  the  safety  of  Amer- 
icans riding  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
or  about  the  pollution  of  our  water  and 
air.  or  about  bad  housing  and  continuing 
himger  in  our  midst — these  things  we 
seem  unable  to  do  anything  about.  Have 
we  learned  nothing  from  our  misadven- 
tures in  Southeast  Asia? 

I  want  to  enter  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  from  today's  New  York 
Times  entitled  'Multiple  Blimder  on 
Spain."  I  will  read  that  editorial: 
Multiple  Blundes  on  Spain 
The  Nixon  Administration  wlU  compound 
old  errors  and  commit  ominous  new  ones  if 
It  signs  today  in  non-treaty  form  the  so- 
called  "Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Co- 
operation Between  the  United  States  and 
Spain."  It  is  obvious  in  the  first  place  that 
the  signing  was  advancd  t>ecause  of  growing 
opposition  on  Capitol  Hill  to  the  form  and 
content  of  the   agreement. 

Such  a  hurry-up  tactic  can  only  widen  the 
already  dangerous  gulf  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  about  the  role 
of  the  Congress,  especially  the  Senate.  In  the 
making  of  commitments  with  other  coun- 
tries that  Involve — or  could  Involve — the 
American  armed  forces. 

This  shabby  behavior  is  not  the  most  Im- 
portant Administration  blunder,  however 
The  fact  is  that  this  agreement  contains 
vague  language,  deliberately  fashioned  to 
mean  whatever  either  signatory  wishes  to 
claim  for  home  consumption. 

What  is  the  United  States  taking  on  with 
a  commitment  to  "support  the  defense  sys- 
tem" of  Spain  or  to  make  its  defense  policies 
"compatible"  with  those  of  Generalissimo 
Franco?  Even  after  lengthy  explanations  by 
State  and  Defense  Department  officials,  some 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  do  not  know. 

Most  Spanish  newspapers  Interpret  this 
language  as  hardening  the  American  com- 
mitment over  that  contained  In  previous 
agreements,  dating  from  1953.  that  a  threat 
to  either  country  wotUd  be  "a  matter  of  com- 
mon concern."  The  Administration  will 
doubtless  argue  the  opposite.  But  memories 
of  executive  actions  taken  under  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  will  make  many  Amer- 
icans— In  and  out  of  Congress — hard  to  con- 
vlnoe. 

It  Is  also  evident  that  there  Is  growing  op- 
position in  Spain  to  a  renewal  of  an  agree- 
ment under  which  the  United  States  uses  two 
air  bases  and  the  submarine  station  at  Rota. 
In  an  unusxial  action,  eighty  deputies  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes  Issued  a  statement  complain- 
ing that  Foreign  Minister  Lopez  Bravo  was 
concealing  some  of  the  facts  about  the  draft 
agreement. 

The  political  costs  to  the  United  States 
wlU  be  high  of  even  this  shadowy  pact  with 
the  regime  of  an  aging  relic  of  the  Fascist 
period.  If  the  Administration  believes  the 
value  of  the  bases  offsets  that  political  cost — 
as  well  as  the  financial  cost  of  equipping 


Spain  with  F-4  Phantom  Jet  fighter-bomb- 
ers— it  should  be  willing  to  put  Its  draft  Into 
clear  language  and  submit  It  to  the  Senate  In 
the  form  of  a  treaty. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  a  word 
about  the  Spanish  people,  in  whose  name 
we  have  committed  such  sins  against  our 
own  best  interests  and  theirs.  No  people 
have  fought  more  courageously  or  suf- 
fered greater  privation  in  the  defense  of 
liberty  than  the  Spanish  people.  Yet  here 
they  are.  31  years  after  losing  their  Ub- 
erty  to  a  dictator  who  could  gain  power 
only  through  the  massive  intervention 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  and  who  has  held 
power  only  with  the  massive  assistance 
of  the  United  States.  Free  elections  are 
as  remote  as  ever,  and  many  of  the  finest 
of  her  people  are  still  in  prison  or  in  ex- 
ile because  they  care  for  freedom. 

I.  for  one.  want  to  tell  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple on  this  ignoble  occasion  in  our  his- 
tory that  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  ashamed  that  their  Govern- 
ment has  made  possible  the  continued 
intimidation  and  persecution  of  Span- 
iards whose  values  and  hopes  are  the 
same  as  ours.  We  apologize  today  to  our 
brothers  in  Spain,  to  that  great  suffering 
mass  of  Spaniards  who  hate  totalitarian- 
ism, left  and  right,  Russian.  Chinese. 
Greek,  or  Spanish — the  people  in  whose 
hands  lies  the  future  of  Spain,  because 
ultimately  freedom  will  prevail  there,  as 
it  must  everywhere. 

It  is  fitting  today  to  remind  ourselves 
and  the  Spanish  people  that  thousands 
of  gallant  young  Americans  have  volun- 
teered and  died  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  Spain,  and  others  have  toiled  for  that 
cause  through  these  long  decades.  Our 
allies  in  Spain  are  those  who  care  for 
democracy,  not  those  who  oppress  it.  and 
we  hope  they  know  in  their  darkened 
circumstances  that  their  plight  will  not 
be  forgotten  wherever  men  care  for  free- 
dom and  justice  until  at  last  things  are 
brought  right  again  in  that  glorious  old 
country  to  which  everyone  in  the  new 
world  owes  so  much. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  TECHNICAL 
AND  DIPLOMATIC  ISSUES  IN- 
VOLVED   IN    THE    ABM    DEBATE 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALETORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  weeks  I  have  on  a  number  of 
occasions  commented  on  the  inadvisa- 
bility  of  continuing  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system. 

I  have  followed  this  issue  for  a  number 
of  years  and  am  concerned  that  de- 
ployment, especially  of  the  second  phase 
Safeguard,  would  be  unwise  both  tech- 
nically and  diplomatically. 

Abimdant  information  Indicates  that 
the  present  ABM  configuration  is  In- 
capable of  performing  its  mission — mis- 
sile defense. 

On  the  diplomatic  side  It  is  becoming 
clear  that  an  ABM  limitation  may  be 
the  cornerstone  of  a  SALT  agreement. 
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This  is  the  so-called  "bargaining  chip" 
theory  which  is  advocated  by  ABM  pro- 
ponents. 

I  appreciate  the  basts  of  the  bargain- 
ing chip  theory  but  strongly  disagree 
with  the  contention  that  a  deployed  or 
deployable  system  is  necessary  to  sustain 
our  negotiating  strength. 

First,  no  advantage  is  gained  by  ad- 
vancing a  technically  deficient  system. 
Second,  the  present  system  complete 
with  its  deficiencies  could  not  be  de- 
ployed for  a  number  of  years. 

The  logical  approach  to  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  is  an  on-going  research  and 
development  program.  Such  a  program 
would  protect  our  technical  advantage, 
and  provide  adequate  incentive  for  arms 
limitation  agreements. 

Continued  deployment  of  questionable 
hardware  will  not  improve  our  strategic 
situation. 

The  technical  and  diplomatic  issues 
involved  in  the  ABM  debate  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  article  from  the 
August  10.  1970,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
DiPLOMACT  Replacing  Technology  as  Issue 
IN  ABM  Debate 
(By   Michael   Getler) 

As  the  battle  over  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard antimissile  system  approaches  its  sec- 
ond Senate  showdown  In  two  years,  diplo- 
macy has  replaced  technology  as  the  domi- 
nant argument. 

Last  year,  the  question  was  whether  Safe- 
guard would  be  effective  against  Russian 
ICBMs. 

This  year.  It  U  being  asked  whether  Safe- 
guard would  be  an  effective  Influence  on 
Russian  negotiators  at  the  Strategic  Arms 
Umltatlons  Talks  (SALT),  making  the  So- 
nets more  eager  to  reach  an  agreement. 

The  shift  to  diplomacy  was  Inevitable, 
since  SALT  was  not  yet  under  way  when  the 
Senate  held  Its  first  debate  last  summer.  But 
It  comes  at  a  bad  time  for  those  who  oppose 
Safeguard  on  technical  grounds.  They  were 
gaining  grovmd.  .    „     j« 

Critics  of  the  reliability  of  the  missile  de- 
fense plan  feel  with  some  justification,  that 
they  now  have  the  Pentagon  on  the  defen- 
sive. IronlcaUy,  It  has  been  the  Pentagon  It- 
seU,  along  with  the  normally  conservative 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  that  sup- 
plied the  ammunition  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
capability  of  the  system. 

A  year  ago  the  Pentagon's  top  scientist. 
Dr.  John  S.  Foster  Jr.,  assured  a  Senate  ques- 
tioner that  "we  can  defend  the  Mlnuteman 
ICBM  fields  against  anything  the  Soviets  wlU 
throw  at  us."  Today  the  Defense  Department 
says  It  Is  no  longer  so  sure. 

The  doubt  centers  on  Safeguard's  Missile 
Site  Radar  (MSR)— a  $200  million  electronic 
whiz  that  would  detect  approaching  enemy 
warheads,  compute  their  course,  and,  once 
they  came  within  range,  launch  Spartan 
and  Sprint  interceptor  missiles  Into  their 
path. 

The  radar  and  Its  computers  are  probably 
the  most  advanced  In  the  world,  but  last 
year,  a  parade  of  scientists  came  before  con- 
gressdonal  committees  and  warned  against 
its  use. 

The  Pentagon's  plan  to  use  only  a  single 
MSR  to  watch  over  each  wing  of  150  Mln- 
uteman ICBMs  was,  in  their  view,  too  risky. 
The  radar,  they  said,  was  the  weakest  link  in 
the  defense  and  a  determined  attacker  could 
knock  It  out  without  too  much  trouble,  leav- 
ing the  Interceptor  missiles  helpless  and  the 
Mlnutemen  with  only  their  steel  and  con- 
crete silos  for  protection. 
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Among  the  alternatives  suggested  was  a 
plan  for  tislng  several  smaller,  cheaper 
radars.  ^^  ^ 

The  Pentagon  InsUted  however,  that 
knocking  out  a  radar  was  a  much  tougher 
task  for  an  opponent  than  the  critics  said, 
and  Safeguard  slid  Into  being  on  the  strength 
of  a  single  vote. 

Several  months  later,  the  assessment  began 
to  change.  ,,  ,  , 

In  February,  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
R.  Laird  announced  that  If  the  Russians  con- 
tinued building  up  their  ICBM  force  and  Im- 
proving Its  accuracy,  this  country  would  have 
to  develop  new,  smaller  and  cheaper  radars 
for  Safeguard. 

The  plan  Is  to  augment  the  single  MSR, 
with  several  radars  that  can  be  spread  around 
the  base  to  handle  more  attackers  and  to 
erase  any  Soviet  thoughts  about  dlsabUng 
the  entire  Mlnuteman  defense  by  knocking 
out  Jxist  one  unit. 

In  April,  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Army 
R.  L.  Johnson,  testifying  before  a  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  also  hinted  that 
use  of  these  new  radars,  which  have  a  shorter 
range  than  the  MSR  might  lead  to  eventual 
replacement  of  the  Sprint  Interceptor  missile 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  force  protecting 
Mlnuteman. 

The  Army  has  been  working  for  years  on 
experimental  missiles  that  are  both  faster 
and  more  maneuverable  than  Sprint.  Both 
features  could  be  vitally  important  when 
there  Is  less  time  to  get  to  an  incoming  war- 
head, as  might  be  the  case  with  a  radar  of 
shorter  range,  or  when  the  warhead  Itself 
may  be  maneuvering  to  get  away  from  the 
defender. 

Finally.  In  July,  the  Seante  Armed  Serv- 
ices ConMnlttee  made  Its  effect  to  turn  the  ad- 
ministration away  from  Its  plan  to  also  use 
Safeguard  as  a  nationwide  area  defense  net- 
work, guarding  against  a  potential  attack  on 
our  cities  bv  a  nuclear-mlssUe-equlpped 
Communist  China  In  the  mld-19706.  The 
committee  recommended  Instead  that  Safe- 
guard stick  to  defending  Mlnuteman. 

On  Capitol  HUl,  these  flirst  tell-tale  signs 
of  an  ABM  system  they  seemed  to  be  taking 
a  different  shape  from  the  one  that  had 
passed  only  a  year  earlier  by  a  single  vote 
rekindled  many  lingering  doubts  about  how 
well  these  programs  are  thought  out  to  begin 
with. 

The  most  disturbing  Item,  by  far,  was  the 
move  to  the  new  radar.  It  refiected  poorly, 
m  the  eyes  of  many  critics,  not  only  on  Safe- 
guard's specific  design  but  on  the  Pentagon's 
technical  Judgment  and  foresight. 

The  question  also  comes  to  mind  of  why  It 
took  the  Pentagon  so  long  to  hedge  Its  bet 
on  Safeguard's  solo  radar. 

Defense  officials  have  known  about  the 
huge  Soviet  SS-9  ICBM  and  the  smaller,  more 
numerous  SS-lls  for  about  four  years. 

It  surely  was  no  secret  that  the  Russians 
were  working  hard  at  improving  the  accu- 
racy of  the  SS-11,  more  than  700  of  which 
are  already  deployed,  so  that  It  could  attack 
Safeguard  radars  and  perhaps  even  Minute- 
man  silos,  and  in  adding  dummy  warheads 
so  that  It  could  overwhelm  a  missile  defense 
Just  by  using  up  all  the  Interceptors. 

The  United  States  has  already  done  the 
same  thing  to  the  Mlnuteman,  which  Is 
about  the  same  size  as  the  S&-11. 

Similarly,  the  reason  that  the  SS-9.  some 
300  of  which  are  now  strung  out  in  under- 
ground slice  across  central  Russia,  was  of 
such  great  concern  to  Washington  virtually 
from  the  moment  It  was  sj>otted  was  not 
only  because  It  smacked  of  a  first  strike 
weapon,  or  that  It  could  soon  carry  three 
warheads  of  5  megatons  each,  but  that  It 
was  big  enough  to  someday  carry  perhaps  a 
dozen  Individual  nuclear  weapons. 

The  root  of  the  problem,  as  many  critics 
see  it.  Is  that  the  Pentagon  locked  itself  Into 
an  ABM  system  that  was  originally  intended 
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for  two  Jobs,  but  Is  now  apparently  headed 
for  only  one — protection  of  the  land-based 
US.  deterrent  force. 

President  Nixon's  Safeguard  still  uses  the 
same  basic,  though  Unproved,  components  of 
President  Johnson's  Ill-fated  SenUnel.  first 
proposed  In  1967,  primarily  as  a  defense 
against  the  Chinese  threat. 

Mlnuteman  protection,  a  secondary  role 
then,  has  since  become  a  primary  one,  at 
least  In  the  sense  that  Congress  has  only 
authorized  Its  use  In  that  mode  thus  far  and 
seems  likely  to  continue  limiting  Its  mission 
this  year. 

If  Mlnuteman  defense  is  to  be  Safeguard's 
main  Job.  Its  opponents  say  It  should  be  re- 
designed, getting  rid  of  the  costly,  non- 
essential elements  that  go  with  nationwide 
protection.  They  also  claim  that  with  a  crash 
program  on  the  new  and  allegedly  simpler 
radar,  there  need  only  be  about  a  year's  delay 
in  fielding  a  system  beyond  the  1975  date 
now  set  for  the  first  two  operational  Safe- 
guard sites  at  MalmsUom  and  Grand  Forks 
Air  Force  Bases. 

The  Pentagon  and  the  White  House  dis- 
agree strongly  with  these  views  on  several 
coiints. 

Officials  in  both  places  say  it  would  take  at 
least  five  or  six  years  Just  to  develop  the  new 
radar  and  still  more  time  to  Install  It.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  unwilling  to  halt  the 
entire  program  in  the  face  of  an  ominous 
Russian  arms  build-up  on  the  basis  of  a 
critically  important  element  that  has  never 
been  built  or  tasted. 

The  question  of  an  eventual  area  defense 
network  covering  the  entire  United  States  is 
still  not  settled  and  remains  a  stated  ad- 
ministration objective.  By  dropping  the  MSR, 
the  Pentagon  claims,  the  country  would  also 
be  dropping  the  option  to  expand  to  broader 
protection  someday  when  the  Chinese  missile 
force  is  more  visible.  The  smaller  radar  is  not 
likely  to  fill  that  role,  they  believe. 

The  most  strenuous  objection,  however, 
comes  when  discussing  the  alleged  vulner- 
abtUty  of  the  MSR. 

While  conceding  that  the  radar  can  be 
knocked  out  by  a  single,  well-placed  nuclear 
burst.  Pentagon  weapons  experts  claim  this 
is  no  easy  task  for  an  opponent  who  would 
"be  playing  bet-your-country"  and  would 
need  a  virtually  fool-proof  plan. 

To  knock  out  the  radar,  they  say  a  war- 
head would  have  to  come  "well  inside"  the 
range  at  which  Sprint  missiles  can  attack. 
And.  officials  assert.  Sprint  is  fast  enough  to 
allow  time  for  a  second  shot  to  be  fired  at 
anything  that  got  past  the  first  one. 

An  informal  congressional  group  known 
as  the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  has  stated  that  an  attack  using 
Just  20  warheads  would  have  a  99  per  cent 
chance  of  knocking  out  a  single  MSR. 

Across  the  river  in  the  Pentagon,  weapons 
designers  say  they'd  like  to  have  that  ex- 
plained to  them. 

Knocking  out  a  radar  Is  not  the  only  way 
to  get  through  a  missile  defense.  In  fact,  un- 
der some  circumstances,  it  could  be  the 
worst.  While  all  the  commotion  is  going  on 
above  the  radars,  the  President  might  choose 
not  to  ride  out  the  attack  but  to  launch  his 
ICBM  force. 

The  Russians,  who  have  already  tested  mul- 
tiple warheads  for  the  SS-9  and  who  last 
week  test  fired  a  new  version  of  the  8S-11 
carrying  two  dummy  warheads,  could  chose 
to  rain  more  objects  down  on  VS.  targets 
than  there  are  mlasUes  to  Intercept  them. 

The  debate  here  shifts  to  economics, 
whether  It  is  more  expensive  to  add  SS-9s  at 
430  million  each  and  SS-lls  at  perhaps  910 
million  each,  or  to  add  more  and  more 
Sprints.  Spartans  and  radars. 

The  one  fact  common  to  either  side  is  that 
both  are  expensive. 

Precisely  what  the  Soviets  think  about  the 
great  Senate  missile  debate  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. 
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There  is  evidence  of  similar  debate  in  Rus- 
sia, and  it  would  probably  be  naive  to  as- 
sume that  they  are  not  Interested  In  keep- 
lug  Safeguard,  even  in  its  present  form,  away 
from  protecting  Mlnuteman  silos,  or  that 
their  military  planners  view  the  Job  of  getting 
through  it  as  anywhere  near  as  easy  or  cer- 
tain as  some  defense  critics  in  this  country 
make  It  sound. 

Privately,  administration  officials  have  been 
telling  congressional  leaders  for  the  past  few 
weeks  that  the  Soviets  have  made  a  quick 
and  positive  response  to  U.S.  suggestions 
about  limiting  ABM  systems. 

American  negotiators  at  SALT  reportedly 
have  told  the  administration  that  Safeguard 
is  the  single,  continuing  American  strategic 
weapon  program  that  the  Russians  would 
like  to  restrict,  and  that  the  prospect  of  its 
installation  around  Mlnuteman  bases  is  the 
best  bargaining  chip  we  have  In  getting  them 
to  limit  their  SS-9  build  up. 

If  that  assessment  Is  correct,  it  represents 
a  tantalizing  carrot  to  hang  before  a  legis- 
lature that  Is  tired  of  war,  suspicious  of  the 
Pentagon,  but  hopeful  about  the  future. 


DRUG  ABUSE— DUTCHESS  COUNTY. 
N.Y..  MEETS  THE  PROBLEM 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  as  in  al- 
most all  part  of  our  Nation,  is  among 
the  gravest  concerns  of  our  citizens.  A 
group  of  county  residents  have  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  Giving  un- 
selfishly of  their  time  and  energy,  they 
have  gathered  information  which  is  lead- 
ing them  dot^Ti  several  paths,  some  of 
which  are  innovative,  many  of  which  are 
providing  a  beginning  at  coping  with 
this  blight  which  is  such  a  waste  of 
human  resources.  My  constituents  do  not 
claim  to  have  all  the  answers,  but  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts  we  have  new  ques- 
tions to  ask  and  in  seeking  answers  to 
these  questions  have  unearthed  positive 
approaches  which  I  hope  will  be  helpful 
to  my  colleagues  and  community  leaders 
faced  with  this  problem  across  the 
Nation. 

First.  I  must  ask  you  to  accept  a  rather 
provocative  concept.  The  drug  abuse 
problem  per  se  is  not  the  problem  of  the 
users  and  tlie  addicted.  It  Is  the  problem 
of  the  nonuser  and  the  nonaddicted.  It 
is  not  the  problem  of  the  young  because 
the  young  do  not  consider  drug  use  a 
problem.  It  is  we,  who  are  older,  that  are 
faced  with  the  drug  problem.  Constit- 
uents who  have  been  working  in  this  field 
for  many  years  tell  me  that  young  people 
do  not  see  drugs  as  a  problem  so  much  as 
they  see  it  as  a  way  of  life — almost  a 
necessity  in  a  day  and  age  which  to  them 
is  characterized  by  frustration,  confu- 
sion, sind  a  lack  of  direction.  I  am  not 
applauding  nor  approving  their  ration- 
ale— merely  stating  it. 

The  foregoing  concept  is  the  outgrowth 
of  an  analysis  of  the  record  of  an  emer- 
gency telephone  line  implemented  by  a 
Dutchess  County  physician.  Dr.  Vincent 
Beltrani. 

Called  YELL,  which  stands  for  Youth 
Emergency  Line  Limited,  the  telephone 
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line  is  serviced  by  specially  trained  vol- 
unteers who  are  dedicated  listeners. 
Many  similar  telephone  services  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country  in  aa 
effort  to  at  least  begin  to  pinpoint  where 
some  of  the  problems  leading  to  drug 
abuse  really  lie. 

According  to  the  YELL  records  which 
are  anonymous  and  highly  confidential, 
only  10  percent  of  the  phone  calls  re- 
ceived relate  directly  to  drug  abuse,  or 
drug  oriented  questions,  or  are  from  peo- 
ple who  presumably  have  taken  drugs 
of  some  sort  and  are  frightened.  The 
remaining  90  percent  of  the  calls  break 
down  roughly  to  30  percent  concerning 
parent-child  relationships,  30  percent  to 
peer  relationships,  15  percent  specifically 
school-related  problems,  and  15  percent 
world  and  national  issues  that  concern 
youngsters,  such  as  the  draft,  war,  and 
the  like. 

The  Dutchess  County  Medical  Society 
has  formed  a  drug  abuse  committee  to 
study  the  ramifications  of  these  statistics 
to  see  where,  if  at  all,  they  fit  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ever-growing  number  of  drug 
abuse  oriented  arrests  and  convictions 
in  Dutchess  County. 

Three  propositions  resulted  which 
their  research  indicates  might  be  first 
steps  in  beginning  to  cope  with  and  ul- 
timately begin  to  eliminate  the  drug 
abuse  problem  as  it  exists  in  Dutchess 
County. 

First.  The  premise  as  stated  before, 
that  the  drug  abuse  problem  is  the  mani- 
festation of  other  problems  of  daily  liv- 
ing and  that  learning  to  deal  with  these 
problems  and  teaching  the  yoimg  to  cope 
with  them  might  eliminate  some  of  the 
quest  for  drug  dependency.  A  compre- 
hensive commimity  approach  developed. 
If  drug  abuse  is  a  manifestation  of  other 
problems,  these  must  be  worked  out  by 
parents,  children,  and  teachers  together 
meeting  with  experts. 

Second.  A  coordinating  agency  was  es- 
tablished to  transmit  information  from 
one  group  to  another  involved  with  drug 
programs,  collecting  and  making  avail- 
able any  and  all  information  on  drug 
abuse  and  suggesting  new  ideas  for  cop- 
ing with  the  problem. 

Third.  Education,  it  was  decided,  is  key 
and  must  involve  the  very  young  as  well 
as  adults,  in  concert. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  pro- 
posals, the  Medical  Society  acts  more  as 
a  catalyst  than  an  activist  organization 
and  uses  as  many  existing  facilities  as 
possible  to  implement  proposals.  I  will 
briefly  outline  the  results  of  their  catalyst 
type  of  action  to  date. 

As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  existing 
State-appointed  coimcils  are  starting  to 
reexamine  their  services  to  determine 
how  they  can  be  improved  and  new  ones 
implemented.  A  comprehensive  library  Is 
being  collected  and  housed  in  a  portion 
of  the  County  Health  Building,  and  this 
program  is  being  coordinated  through 
the  public  library  system.  This  means 
that  very  soon  a  person  who  wants  in- 
formation on  qualified  speakers,  liter- 
ature, or  films  will  have  access  to  this 
information  as  easily  as  he  has  access  to 
his  closest  library  facility. 

Using  the  faciliUes  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Youth  Board,  under  whose  aus- 
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pices  mini  conferences  are  being  held 
regularly,  the  society  hopes  to  compile 
a  directory  of  services  and  programs 
available  in  Dutchess  County,  who  runs 
them,  and  what  they  purport  to  do. 

The  society  officially  recognized  and 
helped  finance  a  program  called 
ADAPT— AcUon  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Training — which  is  organized  for 
the  training  and  education  of  the  young 
and  old.  the  parent  and  teacher  and  stu- 
dent together.  The  ADAPT  program  was 
conceived  by  the  parents  of  seven  young- 
sters after  5  years  of  research  throughout 
the  school  districts  of  Dutchess  County. 
Because  of  the  unusual  concept  and  ap- 
parent effectiveness  of  the  ADAPT  pro- 
gram as  an  educational  tool,  an  outline 
of  the  program  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  a  later  date.  Specifically,  the 
program  has  been  accepted  as  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  one  of  our  school  districts 
on  a  regular  basis  and  will  start  in  the 
fall  of  this  year. 

The  major  question,  of  course,  that 
must  be  raised  is  how  effective  is  this 
approach?  If  one  were  to  .'Udge  by  the 
positive  programs  imder  way.  then  one 
must  assume  that  the  Coimty  Medical 
Society  is  on  the  right  track.  The  right 
track  seems  to  be  to  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  about  the  drug  abuse  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  throughout  your  own 
area  and  then  establish  a  coordinating 

t  facility  which  will  in  fact  coordinate  and 

get  already  existing  organizations  to  do 
their  jobs  rather  than  create  new  agen- 
cies. Our  varied  programs  in  Dutchess 
^  County  are  moving  forward  and  some 
-  X  problems  are  being  solved  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  large  part  of  our  county 
on  all  levels  as  a  result  of  this  gigantic 
coordinating  effect.  The  coordinating 
committee  which  meets  regularly  on  a 
voluntai-y  basis  is  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing people:  Chairman.  Raphael  Mark; 
members:  Dr.  Lawrence  Sweeney,  com- 
missioner of  mental  hygiene;  Dr.  Vin- 
cent Beltrani:  Dennis  Pearl,  psycholo- 
gist; Jerome  Goodman,  director  of  psy- 
chological services,  St.  Francis  Hospital; 
Dr.  Eleanor  Peck,  pediatrician.  While 
these  individuals  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  coordinating  committee,  it  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  these  people  and  ex- 
perts are  brought  in  to  the  coordinating 
conferences  as  they  are  needed.  To  get 
the  maximum  use  of  the  busiest  of 
people  the  conferences  are  called  fre- 
quently, but  the  time  is  kept  short  and 
the  goal  is  to  keep  duplication  of  serv- 
ices to  a  minimum.  The  continuing  Im- 
provement in  relation  to  drug  abuse 
problems  in  this  one  county  seems  to  be 
testimony  that  this  type  of  coordina- 
tion can  be  an  effective  tool  In  combating 
drug  abuse  in  other  areas. 


MISFORTUNE'S   CHALLENGE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CAUroaiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnVBS 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joe 
Machtigh  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
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known  flg\ires  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, outside  of  yourself.  He  is  most 
congenial  as  he  stands  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Capitol  to  add  a  word  of  encour- 
agement or  advice  to  Members  as  they 
pass  to  and  from  the  House  Chamber. 

After  a  most  distinguished  career  in 
the  Government,  he  became  an  attorney 
and  most  lately  a  philosopher  specializing 
in  the  mysteries  of  poUtics. 

He  recenUy  authored  an  essay  known 
as  Misfortune's  Challenge  which  con- 
tains many  words  of  wisdom  of  interest 
to  political  figtures;  or  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  all  of  us. 

I  Include  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks 
Misfortune's  Challenge  by  Joseph  V. 
Machugh: 

Misforttjnk's  Chaiaenox 

1.  Long-lasting  leesons  are  the  rungs  by 
which  we  mount  "Maturity's  Ladder  of  Life." 
Misfortune  comes  to  every  human  being— 
from  minuscule  setbacks  to  catastrophic  dis- 
tress— and  almost  invariable  at  the  time  of 
such  reverses — waves  of  sadness  engulf  the 
victims,  leaving  them  at  nadir  of  their  de- 
sires and  with  sense  of  overwhelming  frustra- 
tion Yet,  irrespective  of  whatever  it  was  that 
happened  and  of  sentiments  immediately 
thereafter  (this  Includes  moments  of  ecstatic 
elation,  too)— precisely  hoie  one  reacts  to 
happiness — is  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  eventuaUtles  themselves. 

2.  "Palling  down"  always  will  be  an  un- 
pleasant experience  but  the  test  of  manhood 
under  such  conditions— tc/iot  was  done- 
titter  hitting  the  ground?  Staying  too  long 
in  that  prone  position,  literally  or  figura- 
tively Is  simUar  to  bankruptcy  in  buslncM. 
To  err  Is  human  and  mistake -making  defi- 
nitely Is  a  part  of  education,  growth  and 
maturity.  How  soon  did  he  pick  himself  up; 
shake-off  floor-dust;  and  embark  on  further 
effort  to  achieve  goals  upon  which  his  mind 
and  heart  long  had  been  focused?  Did  there 
follow  Boul-searchlng  to  determine  If  and 
where  injudicious  ooxxrses  had  been  pursued 
prior  to  unhappy  Incident?  Did  he  assldously 
aim  to  avoid  similar  errors  In  days  ahead? 
Such  self-examination  is  an  imperative  of 
first  order  of  Importance— ixnless  past  mis- 
takes are  to  be  repeated  ad  infinitum. 

3.  Emll  Ludwig,  m  his  masterful  biography 
of  JVapoIeon  (If  I  recaU  correctly)  said  "His 
Hero "  had  been  "cashiered"  a  number  of 
times  during  very  early  stages  of  his  career. 
On  each  such  occasion  be  could  not  have 
foreseen  nor  have  faintest  notion  that,  before 
reaching  the  ripe  age  of  30  years— he  would 
have  conquered  much  of  the  then  known 
World!  Had  he  bridled,  broiled  &  brooded — 
to  exclusion  of  all  else— never  would  his 
name  have  been  prominently  inscribed— 
indeUbly  on  pages  of  World  History.  However, 
Ludwig  wrote  "The  Uttle  Corporal'  took 
those  early  reverses  manfully:  rolled  with 
pvmches;  returned  promptly  to  the  fray:  and 
rose  eventually  to  Pinnacle-International 
Stature— despite  final  tragedy  at  Waterloo. 

4.  Area  of  activity  makes  little  difference— 
for  we  are  considering  concept  of  "principle" 
meaning  one  of  those  Natural  or  Divinely- 
Ordained  Rules  of  Conduct  that  cannot  be 
ignored  with  impunity.  Highway  Speed 
Umits  are  "Uan-Made"  and  ever-subject  to 
change  by  man;  they  can  be  and  often  are 
overlooked  without  penalty— if  no  poUce- 
man  was  around  and  no  accident  occurred. 
It  is  exactly  opposite  as  to  Divine  Ordi- 
nances vire  call  "Principles  "  They  can  never 
be  ignored  (repeatedly,  anyway ) —without 
inexorably  paying  a  price  for  having  dene  so. 

5.  It  is  firm  conviction  of  writer — "How 
We  React  to  Misfortiine  as  l>elng  more  sig- 
nificant than  reverses  involved" — Is — A  prin- 
ciple! As  such   it   cannot  be   nonchalantly 
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shrugged-off;  and  belongs  way-up-front— 
among  those  Lessons  of  Ufe  that  enjoy 
longevity!  Moreover,  "Sympathy"  is  one  of 
noblest  of  human  emotions.  When  a  person 
sees  another  undergoing  an  ordeal,  often 
there  wells-up  in  minds  of  the  uninvolved-- 
sense  of  sorrow  for  the  victim.  Old  Story  of 
•Sympathy  for  Under-dog"  whose  lamentably 
low  luck  attracts  interest—//  UXI.  is  acting 
like  "Oame  Ouy."  Soon  and  gradually  It 
turns  to  admiration  for  grtt  In  fighting 
against  obvious  handicaps— then  to  active 
support,  helping  win  final  success  for  a  less- 
than-favored  contender. 

6  Take  a  look  at  a  single  issue  persistently 
Dlairulng  President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  l.e., 
Vl«  Nam  War  He  did  not  initiate  that  War 
tv?as  his  inherited  misfortune.  The  Record 
will  show  he  has  not  dwelled  unduly  on  this 
fact  nor  kept  pointing  finger  of  blame  at 
predecessors  who  were  responsible  for  our 
Involvement  therein.  Rather  he  assert*^- 
The  Problem  Is  what  to  do  about  it— Now.' 
In  his  1968  Campaign  he  said  he  had  plan  to 
End  That  War  Certainly  he  U  moving  in 
that  direction,  even  If  not  fast  or  effectively 
enough  for  his  most  vocUerous  critics.  Tnat 
IS  treating  an  Unviranted  Legacy  with  fines" 
&  maturity  which  Indeed  may  pay  nch  divi- 
dends by  the  time  voters  stream  to  Polls  m 
1970  &  1972. 

7  AU  the  Wortd  "Loves  a  fighter"  ana 
greater  the  odds  against  hlm-the  more  he 
%fm  be  cheered.  "David"  would  have  more 
support  in  spectator  stands  that  "Oollath— 
in  their  Uneven  Contest!  Ever>"«^here 
"Uttie  People"  outnumber  "Giants.'  Dldn  t 
Lincoln  say  God  must  have  loved  Uttle  peo- 
ple because  he  had  made  so  many  of  them? 
So.  too.  in  any  average  audience  t^e«  /*"• 
be  many  more  "LltUe  ones'-  «i»n^Blggle8: 
and  normally  'diminutives  favor  their  own! 

8  Particularly  as  to  those  competing  for 
DUbllc  support  would  it  no»  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  Importance  of  letting  the  whole 
Worid  know  just  how  they  have  reacted  to 
major  misfortunes.  Few  things  short  of  Death 
Itself  (perhaps  even  there— as  dramatically 
proven  by  "The  GenUe  Nazarene"  Who  used 
••that  ending"  to  Establish  Christlanity-m 
fulfillment  of  Scriptures) -few  th^gs  <»;jjia 
be  so  disastrous  as  to  be  Incapable  of  TOr- 
recuon  later  on.  Some  of  the  profound  wis- 
dom permeating  Rudyard  Kipling  s  Master- 
piece:—"//"—may  be  relevant  here: 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  win- 
nings: . 
Risk  them  all  on  a  single  turn  of  pitch  and 
toss: 
Lose— and  start  again  with  your  beginnings; 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss. 

So  instead  of  commiserating  or  feeUng 
sorry  for  one's  self;"  sulking  In  seclusion; 
or  trying  to  alibi  the  unfortunate  episode— 
but  suentiy  "taking  It  m  stride;"  ^<»8^- 
ing  anew  from  scratch— to  hold  old  friends 
and  convert  opponents. 

0  CouZd  there  be  more  sage  counsel  for  any 
in  calcium  glare  of  pubUc  exposure— ken» 
omnipresent  in  mind:  "What  Happens  is 
not  nearly  so  important  but  "Reactton  to 
Happenings"  can  be  Infallible  recipe  for  fu- 
ture success— an  Acceptance  of  Stis/ortune-* 
Challenge!  Of  such  stuff  Is  Genuine  Leader- 
ship composed!  A  man  who  has  vision,  sa- 
gaclty  &  stamina  to  overcome  obstinate  ob- 
stacles—unquestionably has  "The  Potential' 
for  decUlon-maklng  that  Executive  Lead- 
ership demands  In  a  confused  and  troubled 
World.  So.  A  Salute  to  Scrappers"- 
who  subordinate  Sentiment  to  Sound  and 
Long -Range  Vlevra— with  Byee  on  Fixed  Tar- 
gets— Far  Ahead! 

10.  Pbr,  after  all,  there  is  only  one  battle 
that  must  be  tcon— The  Final  Confronta- 
tion—oU  the  others  are  iust  skirmishes— 
Arent  they? 
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TO  REDUCE  AUTO  COLLISION 
INSURANCE  RATES 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
general  Interest  in  reducing  the  high  cost 
of  automobUe  collisions  and  the  accom- 
panying cost  of  the  auto  insurance  to 
pav  for  these  collisions.  The  ComeU 
Aeronautical  Laboratory  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Insurers  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  relation  of  auto 
design  to  low  speed  crash  damage.  The 
eventual  objective  of  the  study  is  im- 
proved auto  design,  less  collision  damage, 
and  lowered  insurance  costs.  Clearly  ef- 
forts of  this  kind  are  needed. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  statement 
explaining  more  completelj'  this  signif- 
icant study: 
To  Reduce  Auto  Collision  Insurance  Rates 
Chicago.— Your  auto  coUlslon-lnsurance 
rates  of  the  future  may  be  significantly  af- 
fected bv  the  results  of  a  unique  crash  re- 
search program  to  be  conducted  by  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Independent  Insurers. 

The  NAH,  the  world's  largest  insurance 
trade  association,  has  awarded  the  Cornell 
Laboratory  In  Buffalo.  N.Y..  a  $40,000  con- 
tract to  develop  analytical  techniques  for 
predicting  the  susceptlbUlty  of  cars  of  dU- 
ferent  design  characteristics  to  low-speed 
crash  damage.  The  NAII  said  It  is  the  first 
insurance  industry-sponsored  stydy  of  Its 
kind  ever  conducted. 

The  structural-analysis  formulas  that  Cor- 
nell Laboratory  will  develop  for  the  NAH  are 
expected  to  show  the  feasibility  of  predict- 
ing the  varying  costs  of  crash  repairs  among 
differing  new-car  designs  In  common  Impact 
situations.  Such  Information,  In  turn,  could 
be  used  by  Insurance  companies  as  a  major 
factor  In  establishing  new  crash  rating  scales 
for  collision-insurance  coverage. 

For  example,  a  certain  model  of  car  with 
a  predicted  low  susceptlbUlty  to  damage 
might  qualify  for  a  lower  collision-Insurance 
rate  than  a  car  that  Is  more  \aUnerable  to 
damage. 

CAL  safety  scientists  expect  to  show  ana- 
lytically how  damage  stisceptibility  and  ap- 
proximate repair  cost  of  new-car  models  can 
be  estimated  when  the  cars  first  come  on  the 
market,  or  even  while  they  are  stUl  on  the 
drawing  boards. 

Dr.  Patrick  M.  MUler  of  CAL's  Transporta- 
tion Research  Department  said  that  there  Is 
limited  evidence  indicating  that  even  low- 
speed  collisions  can  result  in  large  variations 
In  repair  costs  among  various  car  models. 
Thus,  he  pointed  out,  It  may  well  be  possible 
to  analytically  predict  these  repair-cost 
differences. 

In  the  first  step  of  the  six-month  feasi- 
bility study.  CAL  will  catalog  and  analytically 
describe  the  components  of  a  car  In  the  first 
18  Inches  of  the  front  and  rear  of  the  vehicle. 
Mathematical  formulas  then  will  be  devised 
to  predict  the  forces  and  deformations  sus- 
tained by  each  car  component  In  low -speed 
Impacts.  It  wUl  be  possible  to  determine 
which  components  of  the  car  are  most  likely 
to  be  contacted  and  thus  damaged  at  a  given 
speed.  The  analysis  also  will  indicate  those 
structural  components  that  are  conslderfd 
to  be  most  significant  at  various  stages  of 
the  collision. 

To  prove  out  the  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, two  new  1970-model  cars  will  be 
crashed   In  frontal   and   rear-end   collisions 
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into  a  rigid  pole  in  a  series  of  four  tests  at 
speeds  in  the  5  to  10  mile  per  hour  range.  The 
actual  crash  damage  will  then  be  compared 
with  the  predicted  crash  damage.  Instru- 
ments will  be  mounted  on  both  the  car  and 
the  pole  to  measure  the  forces  Involved.  Re- 
searchers also  will  be  able  to  study  the  de- 
formation patterns  of  each  part  In  a  car 
with  the  aid  of  several  high-speed  cameras 
operating  at  1000  frames  per  second. 

Dr.  Thomas  Manos.  professor  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Detroit,  with  whom  the 
NAII  consulted  In  Its  preliminary  investiga- 
tion of  the  analytical  process  as  a  guide  to 
damage  predictability,  wUl  continue  to  serve 
as  special  consultant  to  the  Association  in 
connection  with  this  and  other  studies  In  the 
auto  damage  field. 

The  NAII  said  it  wUl  make  results  of  the 
research  program  available  to  the  automobile 
Insurance  Industry,  to  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers, and  to  government  agencies  doing 
research  In  the  automotive  field.  The  NAII 
said  It  hoped  the  results  of  this  program  wlU 
be  of  value  to  manufacturers  In  their  efforts 
to  reduce  automobUe  damage  susceptlbUlty. 

The  527  aflUlated  companies  of  the  Chi- 
cago-based NAH  write  over  half  of  the  pri- 
vate passenger  automobile  UabUlty  Insurance 
In  force  In  the  U.S. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AT  HIS  BEST 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOXreE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia,  ilr. 
Speaker,  to  further  his  beUef  that  the 
Presidency  should  be  closer  to  the  people. 
President  Nixon  recently  held  a  press 
conference  on  the  west  coast.  As  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Nixon  responded  knowledge- 
ably  and  candidly  to  questions  ranging 
from  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  campus  im- 

rest.  . ,     , 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "The  President 
at  His  Best,"  the  Nashville  Banner  com- 
ments on  this  press  conference.  I  know 
this  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  I.  therefore,  request  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  The  editorial  follows: 
Thk  President  at  His  Best 

The  Nation  welcomes,  and  shares,  the  op- 
timistic note  touched  by  President  Nixon 
m  his  West  Coast  press  conference  last 
night — aware  that  on  both  the  foreign  policy 
points  and  those  essentially  domestic,  he  was 
drawing  logical  conclusions.  The  concerned 
constituency,  by  and  large,  recognizes  the 
validity  of  some  pointed  observations — ad- 
dressed to  clarifying  some  public  Issues.  And 
the  vast  segment  of  thinking  America  stands 
with  him  on  these,  respectful  of  his  deter- 
mination to  help  resolve — not  obfuscate — 
them.  He  does  not  fabricate  an  opinion  for 
expediency's  sake.  He  does  not  resort  to  the 
partisan  stuff  of  which  credibUlty  gaps  are 
made. 

Thus  he  said  bluntly.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, that  much  more  Is  involved  In  campus 
unrest  and  violence  where  It  has  occurred, 
than  government  action  and  government  pol- 
icy. He  put  a  big  share  of  that  responslbUlty 
squarely  where  It  belonged  and  belongs.  "It 
Is  a  problem,"  he  said,  "to  which  college  ad- 
ministrators and  college  factilties  must  face 
up.  VPe  share  our  part  of  the  blame.  I  assume 
that  responslbUlty.  We  wUl  try  to  do  better. 
But  they  have  to  do  better,  too." 

He  pointed  out  that  even  with  the  pre- 
texts for  such  violent  protests  removed, 
others  could  be  found  by  any  element  wish- 
ing such — and  that,  unless  weaknesses  like- 


wise are  corrected,  "once  all  these  things  are 
done.  stUl,  the  emptiness  and  the  shallow- 
ness, the  superficiality  that  many  college  stu- 
dents find  In  college  curricula  wlU  stUl  be 
there."  And  on  these  matters  he  solicited  re- 
sponsible corrective  action  by  the  coUege  ad- 
mmistrators  themselves. 

No  less  direct  was  his  reply  to  the  In- 
quiry about  Federal  attitudes  and  procedure 
on  the  demand  of  some  critics  for  compul- 
sory school  integration— particularly  assign- 
ment of  federal  officers  to  that  end  In  states 
and  schocd  districts  deemed  In  violation  of 
the  law.  He  foresaw  no  force.  It  would  be 
treated,  he  said,  with  co<^>eratlon — not  coer- 
cion. That  was  a  clarification,  surely,  sig- 
nificant to  a  watching  naUon.  It  was  a  com- 
mitment sound  In  principle,  and  charac- 
teristic of  a  stewardship  that  came  to  power 
with  the  pledge  of  healing,  not  worsening, 
the  wounds  Inherited. 

The  President  certainly  Is  not  on  the  de- 
fensive respecting  either  the  war  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia  or  the  factors — however 
plural — of  continuing  problems  on  the  home 
front;  both  categories  of  these  likewise  In- 
herited. He  was  able  to  cite  progress  on  the 
Vietnamese  question — ^tovrard  full  and 
scheduled  fulfillment  of  the  U.S.  manpower 
withdrawal.  With  equal  propriety.  In  asser- 
tion of  economic  advance,  and  systematic 
reduction  of  the  long-range  Inflation  threat, 
he  could  cite  the  evidences  of  Improvement 
to  which,  less  than  a  week  ago.  Chairman 
Arthur  P.  Burns  of  the  Federal  Reser\e 
Board  called  attenUon. 

If  It  appears  to  the  average  beholder  that 
the  Chief  Executive  has  done  his  homework, 
the  Impression  is  jusUfled.  And  the  reason 
he  goes  into  these  Interviews  armed  with 
the  facts  and  the  detaUs  on  the  questions 
raised,  is  that  as  the  man  who  bears  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  decision,  he  ac- 
quaints himself  thoroughly  with  these  facts — 
and  has  them  at  his  fingertips. 

He  believes  In  the  right  of  a  concerned 
people  to  KNOW.  They  have  a  proprietary 
stake  m  policy  matters,  foreign  or  domestic; 
and  he  recognizes,  as  their  assigned  steward, 
the  necessity  of  a  fuU  and  factual  account- 
ing. That  Is  the  central  reason  that,  as  he 
put  it.  his  desire  and  puriKJse  is — In  working 
visits  over  the  nation — to  bring  the  White 
House  to  the  people.  Concentration  of  power 
and  centralization  of  authority — away  from 
the  state  and  local  level,  and  to  Washing- 
ton—are foreign  to  the  Nixon  philosophy. 

The  people  have  rights.  In  his  interpreta- 
tion of  both  the  constitutional  premise  and 
the  elementary  freedom  that  IS  America. 
But  they  also  have  tremendous  Individual, 
group,  and  aggregate  responsibilities.  The 
matters  vouchsafed  In  his  answers  and  re- 
lated comment  last  night  were  a  reminder 
of  both.  The  President  with  hU  own  recog- 
nized burdens  of  responslbiUty  never  great- 
er— again  was  at  his  best. 


THE  90TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  POLISH 
NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augttst  11.  1970 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  August 
10  the  Polish  National  Alliance  of  North 
America,  the  largest  fraternal  organiza- 
tion for  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
observed  the  90th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

It  was  in  Philaddphia  in  1880  that 
five  immigrants  from  Poland,  deeply 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  their  compatriots 


arriving  in  America,  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  forming  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  of  North  America. 

Initially  the  PNA  set  for  itself  two  main 
objectives:  to  serve  the  best  Interest  of 
Polish  immigrants  and  to  help  the  land 
of  their  origin,  Poland,  in  its  struggle 
for  freedom,  independence,  and  economic 
betterment. 

Among  the  landmarks  of  the  PNA 
fraternal  progress  is  the  granting  of  full 
rights  and  privileges  to  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  PNA  members  in  1900.  This  deci- 
sion brought  untold  benefits  to  the 
organization  as  the  PNA  became  the  first 
major  organization  to  grant  equal  rights 
to  women. 

In  1912,  the  PNA  founded  Alliance 
College  in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 
Alliance  College  is  presently  an  accred- 
ited, 4 -year  liberal  arts  college  and  this 
year,  1970,  has  witnessed  the  graduation 
of  the  first  class  certified  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  become  teachers. 

In  1939.  the  PNA  donated  $210,000 
through  the  Red  Cross  for  the  aid  of  war 
victims  in  Poland.  The  PNA  also  actively 
supported  the  American  Relief  for  Po- 
land. Inc. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  H,  the 
PNA  was  instnmiental  in  orgsmizing  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  a  representa- 
tive organization  of  Polish  Americans 
dedicated  to  the  struggle  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  free  Poland. 

Connecticut  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  framework  of  the  PNA  organiza- 
tion with  its  seven  councils,  more  than 
50  lodges  and  membership  of  over  15,000 
in  the  adult  and  youth  divisions. 

The  PNA  has  made  many  valuable 
contributions  to  both  Poland  and  Amer- 
ica since  1880.  In  light  of  these  contribu- 
tions, I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  join  with  me  in  marking  the  90th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance. 


EFFECTS    OP   SCHOOL   CHANGES 
ON   SPORTS 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 


or   ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  will  soon  be  faced  with 
a  very  serious  problem  that  has  caused 
great  concern  throughout  the  entire 
State. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  complete  desegre- 
gation of  Alabama's  school  systems. 
While  we  are  not  pleased  with  the 
methods  used  by  the  Federal  courts  In 
compliance  requirements,  we  are  law- 
abiding  people  and  will  reapect  the 
courts'  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Alabama  are  proud 
of  the  athletic  records  achieved  not  only 
by  our  fine  colleges  and  universities  but 
by  the  smsdler  secondary  schools,  some 
of  which  will  cease  to  exist  this  year  as 
a  result  of  the  courts'  rulings. 

On  August  2,  the  sports  et'itor  of  the 
Selma  Times-Journal,  Mr.  Jamie  Wal- 
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lace,  wrote  an  editorial  on  the  sports  page 
entitled  "Effects  of  School  Changes  on 
Sports." 

I  am  against  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  unitary  school  systems  when  they 
force  the  closing  of  some  of  our  finest 
schools  in  Alabama  and  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  timely 
article: 

Ettects  Or  School  Changes  On  Sports 
(By  Jamie  Wallace) 

Already  untold  numbers  of  words  have  been 
written  about  the  current  school  crisis 
throughout  the  Southeast,  but  up  until  now 
most  of  it  has  been  left  to  the  news  and  edi- 
torial columns. 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  effects  It 
Is  going  to  have  on  the  world  of  sports,  my 
world. 

A  quick  survey  of  Central  Alabama  indi- 
cates that  the  athletic  picture  perhaps  will 
never  be  the  same. 

Court  orders  to  establish  unitary  school 
systems  and  the  decision  by  many  people  to 
establish  private  schools  have  enforced  the 
changes,  eliminating  many  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar names  In  Alabama  high  school 
athletics. 

MISSING  SCHOOLS 

Schools  such  as  Orrville.  Sweet  Water  and 
Suttle  are  no  longer  scheduled  to  be  open 
this  year  as  high  schools  so  the  final  chapter 
apparently  has  been  written  in  their  long 
athletic  stories. 

Others  such  as  Linden,  Thomaston  and 
Camden  at  present  appear  to  be  out  of  the 
athletic  business. 

CONSOLIDATION 

ConsoUdatlon  has  sopped  up  such  schools 
as  Hudson  and  Parrlsh  High  and  left  them 
as  a  single  Selma  High  School  so  their  sports 
past  also  have  been  written  for  the  final  time. 

The  same  fate  has  fallen  on  both  weU- 
known  predominantly  white  and  Negro 
schools. 

For  example.  East  Highland  High  School 
of  Sylacauga,  long  known  as  the  producer  of 
outstanding  athletes  and  wlnnw  of  the  state 
track  crown  this  past  spring,  will  be  no  more. 
The  same  Is  true  of  familiar  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington High  in  Montgomery.  Both  were  king- 
pins among  predominantly  Negro  schools. 

COACHING  SITUATION 

Coaches  find  themselves  In  a  more  haz- 
ardous position  than  ever.  Some  who  thought 
themselves  well  settled  before  the  federal 
courts  got  Into  the  school  business  now  find 
themselves  having  to  hunt  new  jobs  or  ad- 
Just  to  an  entirely  new  situation. 

The  situation,  as  it  has  some  other  teach- 
ers and  school  officials,  has  also  resulted  In 
some  coaches  deciding  to  retire  from  the  pro- 
fession and  launch  Into  a  complete  new  ca- 
reer. 

Some  of  those  schools  eliminated  had  won 
state  titles  recently  or  contended  stiffly  for 
such. 

CHAMPIONS 

For  example,  Thomaston  was  the  first  state 
Class  1-A  football  champion.  Linden  had 
claimed  the  honor  numerous  times  before  the 
playoff  system  went  into  effect. 

On  the  other  band.  Suttle  has  long  been  a 
name  feared  In  state  basketball  circles. 

Out  of  the  confusion  has  arisen  the  Ala- 
bama Private  School  Athletic  Association, 
spearheaded  by  our  own  Morgan  Academy. 
The  organization  now  has  set  up  an  overall 
athletic  program  for  members  of  the  private 
school  association  and  will  have  30  members 
playing  football  this  fall. 

APSAA    BUTLOS 

Profiting  from  some  trial  and  error  mis- 
takes made  in  the  past  by  the  pubUc  school 
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athleUc  aswKlaUon.  the  new  private  group 
has  set  about  to  build  a  strong  system,  com- 
plete with  playoffs. 

While  as  must  be  the  case,  It  wlU  take  a 
year  or  so  for  the  settling.  It  now  appears 
that  competition  among  the  private  Institu- 
tions will  be  very  keen  this  fall. 

Meanwhile,  there's  no  death  bell  toll  for 
the  pubUc  school  athletic  organization.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  are  problems  for  many  schools 
Central  and  South  In  Alabama,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  of  our  neighbors 
who  have  been  little  affected  by  latest  court 
orders. 

SCHOOL   selection 

Selection  of  a  school  Is  a  matter  of  Indi- 
vidual choice,  and  so  must  be  the  athletic 
participation.  There's  plenty  of  room  fOT  both 
the  private  and  public  systems. 

As  we  approach  the  beginning  of  full  scale 
practice  for  football  this  fact  must  be  kept  in 
mind. 

We  must  also  always  keep  In  our  minds 
that  its  the  youngsters  who  play  the  games 
and  the  adults  who  must  support  them  and 
lend  them  encouragement,  not  the  other  way 
around.  AU  too  often  we  appear  to  think  It 
might  be  the  adults  who  should  play  the 
game  and  the  youngsters  who  lend  encour- 
agement. 


SZELL  MEMORIAL  IN  UNPARAL- 
LELED ORCHESTRA 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month, 
all  of  us  were  saddened  by  the  passing 
of  a  great  musician,  a  genius  in  his  field, 
who  is  known  worldwide  for  the  music 
his  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra 
brightened  the  hearts  of  his  listeners 
with. 

Not  enough  can  be  said  about  the 
good  will  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  spread 
to  other  nations  of  the  world  during  its 
many  trips  abroad. 

George  Szell  will  live  in  the  sounds  of 
his  orchestra,  as  aptly  described  in  the 
following  WJ W-TV  editorial : 

A  Man  Who  Built  His  Own  Memorial 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who  have 
never  heard  of  Cleveland.  Ohio  .  .  .  but  they 
have  heard  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  They 
do  not  know  that  Cleveland  Is  a  city.  To 
them,  Cleveland  is  an  orchesUa. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  people  In 
the  world  who  have  heard  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  do  know  It  U  a  city.  And  If  you 
ask  them  what  It's  famous  for.  they  wiU  an- 
swer: "It's  orchestra".  In  Europe,  In  the  Ori- 
ent, In  the  Soviet  Union,  In  Africa  .  .  .  there 
are  mlUlons  of  people  who  do  not  think  of 
Cleveland  as  the  city  on  the  polluted  lake  . . . 
or  the  city  with  Industrial  smog  ...  or  the 
city  with  housing  and  employment  and  edu- 
cation and  racial  problems.  They  think  of 
Cleveland  as  the  city  with  the  finest  orches- 
tra In  the  world. 

To  some  Clevelanders  that  orchestra  is  an 
unappreciated  treasure  .  .  .  but  not  to  any 
person  who  has  ever  Uved  through  the  emo- 
tion of  an  evening  at  Severance  HaU  .  .  . 
not  to  anyone  who  has  sipped  a  lemonade  at 
the  Auditorium  and  discovered  at  a  pop  con- 
cert that  the  world's  finest  orchestra  has  a 
sense  of  htimor,  or  lazed  on  a  grass-covered 
slope  on  a  summer  evening  at  Blossom  Cen- 
ter, hypnotized  by  a  sound. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
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Oeorge  Seell  wUl  not  ne«l  an  epitaph  or  a 
eulogy.  George  SzeU  Is  a  man  who  »P«nt  34 
ye*«  of  his  lUe  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  building 
his  own  memorial. 


YORK      COLLEGE      DEAN      FAVORS 
PROPER  DRESS  FOR  STUDENTS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesdov.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
said  that  clothes  makes  the  man.  and 
expanding  on  this  concept  for  those  pur- 
suing formal  courses  of  study,  a  promi- 
nent educator  from  my  congressional 
district  has  recommended  that  neatness 
and  appropriateness  be  set  up  as  stand- 
ards of  dress  for  those  attending  our 
formal  institutions  of  learning. 

Dr  G  A.  MeUander.  dean  of  academic 
affairs  of  York  College,  has  endorsed  a 
dress  code  for  college  students.  Because 
Dr  MeUander  offers  some  interesting 
viewTXtints  in  support  of  his  recommen- 
dation, I  submit  them  to  the  Congrks- 
sioHAL  Record  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
York  Coixwa  D«an  Favors  Proper  Dress 
roR  Stuoknts 

York  —In  the  spring  Issue  of  "Educational 
Record"  Dr.  G.  A.  MeUander.  dean  of  aca- 
demic affairs  at  York  College,  wrote  In  sup- 
port of  a  dress  code  for  college  students. 

Dean  MeUander  takes  the  stand  that  the 
educational  process,  among  other  things, 
must  prepare  a  student  to  enter  life  as  It 
reaUy  is.  and  that,  generally,  life  In  the  busi- 
ness community  precludes  excessively  long 
hair,  untucked  shirts  and  bare  feet. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Mellander's  statement  is 

as  follows: 

"Uvlng  abroad  for  any  extended  period  or 
time  frequently  leads  to  'reentry'  problems 
when  one  returns.  I  worked  In  Puerto  Rico 
from  1966  to  196fr— a  mere  three  years,  yet 
It  might  well  have  been  thirty  for  all  the 
changes  that  transpired  In  higher  education 
during  that  time. 

•I  would  Uke  to  dwell  upon  one  change: 
the  novel  Idea  that  student  dress  la  unim- 
portant and.  Indeed,  irrelevant.  The  widely 
held  view  that  a  student's  appearance  Is 
completely  divorced  from  the  business  of  edu- 
cation has  blossomed  throughout  the  land 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  ancient  shib- 
boleth of  'academic  freeflom'  and  the  more 
recent  war  cry  of  'civil  rights'  have  been 
raised  to  defend  this  departure  trom  tradi- 
tion. How  foolish  It  is  to  propose  that  either 
of  these  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion at  hand. 

"Once  virtually  every  college  expected  stu- 
dents to  dress  In  a  manner  befltlng  an  aca- 
demic institution.  And  this  was  not  limited 
to  classroom  attendance,  for  evening  meals 
invariably  called  for  one's  best  clothes  and 
deportment.  Attending  college  was  a  serious 
matter  and  students  were  expected  to  dress 
and  behave  as  ladles  and  gentlemen.  But 
today.  In  an  age  of  ever -expanding  personal 
freedoms,  even  when  they  restrict  or  Impinge 
upon  the  rights  of  many.  It  Is  not  surprising 
to  find  coUege  after  coUege  forsaking  eren 
the  merest  semblance  of  a  dress  code. 

•Is  this  Justified?  Must  we  abandon  all 
rules  and  regulations?  I  think  not.  1  beUe^ 
proper  dress — defined  merely  as  approprla* 
to  the  occasion — Is  Important  and  should  be 
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an  Integral  part  of  coUege  Ufe  as  It  Is  of 
every  single  walk  of  life.  Although  not  nor- 
mally spelled  out  In  many  professions,  dress 
codes  nonetheless  exist  in  every  human  en- 
deavor. ^  ^•.  » 
Pew  win  argue  with  the  statement  that 
educaUon  doesn't  Just  happen'  in  the  class- 
room and  that  a  teacher's  responsibility  goes 
beyond  teaching  his  academic  subject.  Ev- 
erything that  transpires  on  a  campus  has  an 
educational  impact.  If  we  are  truly  preparing 
young  people  for  the  future,  we  have  a  re- 
sponslbUlty  not  to  create  an  artificial  envi- 
ronment. We  should  not  allow  students  such 
freedom  in  our  campuses  that  after  four  years 
there,  they  will  be  unable  to  make  a  smooth 
translUon  to  their  chosen  careers.  Once  they 
leave  the  campus,  once  they  assume  the  re- 
sponsiblliUes  they  seek,  they  wlU  obviously 
have  to  conform  to  the  mores  and  disciplines 
of  society.  Just  as  all  men  have  done  since 
the  beglniUng  of  time. 

"CoUeges  and  universities  should  educate 
the  toUl  person,  not  Just  awaken  his  mental 
faculties.  By  visual  examples,  by  rules  and 
regulations,  by  the  multiplicity  of  educa- 
tional experiences  outside  the  classroom,  stu- 
dents mature,  acquire  the  habits,  discipline 
and  a  mode  of  living  necessary  to  continue 
growing  after  they  leave  college.  CoUegea 
should  not  abdicate  their  responslbUltlea  to 
their  students  by,  !n  effect,  telUng  them  that 
dress  and  appearance  are  not  Important.  To 
do  so  U  to  He. 

"Faculty  and  administrators  should  not 
handicap  a  student's  formation  and  develop- 
ment by  looking  the  other  way.  That  may 
be  the  easy  way  out.  but  in  the  long  run  It 
will  hurt  and  hinder  the  student.  CoUege  Is 
not  a  preparation  for  Ufe;  It  U  We  Itaelf. 

"I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  return  to 
unusual  or  unrealistic  regulations.  I  would 
recommend  that  neatness  and  appropriate- 
ness are  simple  enough  guidelines  to  be  ob- 
served If  a  person  U  not  neatly  or  appro- 
priately dressed.  It  will  detract  from  the 
academic  atmosphere  colleges  try  to  esUb- 
Ush  and  maintain.  Attending  college  Is  a 
serious  endeavor  and  one  should  not  come 
dressed  as  one  would  for  a  picnic.  This  Is  not 
an  insignificant  or  unimportant  matter.  It 
Is  central  and  crucial  to  establishing  the 
proper  tone  for  an  academic  institute." 

Prior  to  assuming  the  position  of  academic 
dean  at  York  College,  Dr.  MeUander  was  dean 
of  faculty  at  Inter-American  University. 
Puerto  Rico.  A  1957  graduate  of  Canal  Zone 
CoUege,  he  earned  his  doctorate  from  Oeorge 
Washington  University. 
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WYOMING  STOCK  GROWERS  ASSO- 
CIATION RESOLUTIONS— 1970 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  their  an- 
nual convention  in  Sheridan.  Wyo..  the 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association 
adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  which  are 
very  pertinent.  Of  special  interest  are 
the  positions  the  stock  growers  have 
taken  on  the  questions  of  foreign  meat 
imports  and  contaminated  foreign  beef. 

Resolutions  Noe.  1,  2.  3.  6,  7,  and  8  are 
especially  important.  I  believe  the  views 
of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Associa- 
tion should  be  brought  before  Congress. 
I  insert  the  resolutions  listed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcord: 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Wyoming 

Stock  Growers  Association 

resolution  no.  1. — contaminated 

foreign  beep 

Whereas,  the  meat  Industry  In  the  United 
States  Is  under  strict  sanitary  and  health 
controls  In  order  to  supply  the  American 
consumer  with  safe  and  wholesome  meat. 

Whereas,  over  6,000  full-time  Inspectors 
and  veterinarians  Inspect  1062  meat  process- 
ing plants  In  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  1.100  meat  processing 
plants  m  foreign  countries  supplying  over 
1.6  bUUon  pounds  of  meat  aimuaUy  who 
employ  only  15  veterinarians  and  75  backup 
inspectors  who  actually  examine  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  1.6  bUllon  pounds  Im- 
ported to  the  United  SUtea  thereby  expos- 
ing the  American  consumer  to  contaminated, 
unsanitary,  and  diseased  meat. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association  Insist 
that  meat  processing  plants  In  foreign  coun- 
tries that  export  meat  to  the  United  States 
be  required  to  meet  the  same  standards  set 
up  by  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  instead  of 
the  slip-shod,  haphazard  methods  of  Inspec- 
tion being  practiced  by  foreign  meat  proc- 
essing plants. 

resolution    no.    2. SUPPLYING 

AMERICA'S   BEEP 

Whereas,  wages,  taxes.  Interest,  cost  of 
trucks,  tractors,  harvesting  equipment,  and 
repairs  have  Increased  drastically  over  the 
past  ten  years  without  a  compensatory  In- 
crease m  the  price  of  live-stock,  and 

Whereas,  the  cattle  Industry  has  been  In 
serious  financial   distress  for  several  years, 

and 

Whereas,  beef  can  be  purchased  today  with 
less  hours  of  labor  than  ever  before  m  this 
nation's  history,  and 

Whereas,  cattle  numbers  and  meat  tonnage 
have  contmuaUy  Increased  faster  than  the 
nation's  population  and  can  continue  to  do 
so  If  given  a  proper  price  mcenUve.  and 

Whereas,  any  action  taken  to  weaken  the 
present  price  of  beef  will  Jeopardize  the  na- 
tion's supply  of  beef  because  cattiemen  will 
be  forced  to  sell  animals  from  their  cow 
herds  to  meet  high  Interest  and  high  operat- 
ing costs. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Growers  Association  urge  the  leader- 
ship of  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association,  the  Secrtary  of  Agrlcultvire,  and 
aU  members  of  the  Wyoming  Congressional 
Delegation  to  resist  any  moves,  such  as  re- 
laxing of  Import  quotas,  that  wUl  curtaU 
prices  received  by  the  nation's  cattle  pro- 
ducers and  feeders. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    3.— TRANSSHIPMENT    OF 
FOREIGN     BEEF 

Whereas,  we  are  exposed  to  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  quota  system  set  up  by  the  Red 
Meat  Import  Act  as  amended  In  1964.  and 

Whereas.  Red  Meat  Is  l)elng  trans-shipped 
to  this  country,  thereby  evading  the  quota 
agreements. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Wyo- 
ming Stock  Growers  Association  Is  In  favor 
that  the  Red  Meat  Import  Act,  as  amended 
in  1964,  be  retained  and  imports  quotas  be 
applied  to  all  such  meats  coming  through 
other  countries,  except  on  through  bills  of 
lading,  providing  accurate  enforcement  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  our  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

RESOLUTION     NO.     4.— BIO     GAME     GRAZING 

Whereas.^The  preaent  coupon  method  of 
disbursing  funds  to  the  landowners  of  the 
Stat*  of  Wyoming  for  grazing  and  support- 
ing antelope  Is  Inequitable,  and 
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Whereas,  there  Is  no  compensation  to  the 
landowner  for  forage  consumed  by  other 
big  game  animals. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Growers  Association  direct  the  legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  Wyoming  Stock 
Growers  Association  to  formulate  a  blU  to 
be  submitted  to  the  4l8t  Wyoming  Legisla- 
ture that  would  Include  the  foUowlng  points: 

1  On  application  of  a  landowner  to  the 
Came  and  Fish  Commission,  the  Commission 
shall  pay  to  such  Undowner  an  equltabla  fee 
for  all  big  game  animals  which  graze  or  feed 
on  the  lands  of  the  landowner.  This  graalng 
fee  shaU  be  calculated  on  the  A.U.M.  baals 
that  game  and  fish  lands  are  bringing  at 
public  bid  for  previous  year.  In  which— 

5  antelope  =  1  A.UJ4. 

4  deer  =1A.U.M. 

lelk=lA.U.M. 

Applications  for  the  payment  of  grazing 
fees  must  be  made  to  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  prior  to  January  1  of  any  year 
and  payment  of  grazing  fees  by  the  Game  and 
Pish  Commission  shall  be  made  by  March  1 
of  the  foUowlng  year. 

2.  The  number  of  head  of  such  game,  and 
the  period  that  they  graze  on  such  deeded 
land,  is  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  landowner 
and  the  deputy  game  warden  assigned  to  the 
area  involved.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  ar- 
rive at  agreement,  the  landowner  and  the 
deputy  game  warden  shall  present  their 
argtunents  to  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners at  their  next  scheduled  meeting,  fol- 
lowing the  failure  to  reach  agreement,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  County  Conmxls- 
Bioners  shall  be  final. 

3.  The  payment  of  grazing  fees,  herein 
referred  to,  to  a  landowner  Is  not  to  be 
construed  as  agreement  by  the  landowner  to: 

a.  Allow  access  by  the  pubUc  without  the 
landowner's  permission,  to  the  lands  of  the 
landowner  for  pxirpose  of  hutnlng.  or  any 
other  purpose. 

b.  Graze  any  specified  number  of  game  on 
the  land  of  the  landowner  except  during 
the  year  for  which  grazing  fees  are  paid. 

4  The  payment  of  the  grazing  fee.  herein 
defined.  Is  compensation  paid  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  to  the  landowner  for 
forage  of  whatever  tvpes  that  Is  consumed 
by  the  game  owned  by  the  SUte  of  Wyoming. 
This  payment  Is  In  no  manner  to  be  construed 
as  reimbursement  for  any  damage  which  may 
be  caused  by  such  game  to  the  property  of 
the  landowner. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  8. ^TRESPASS  PENALTIES 

Whereas,  the  present  •100.00  limit  on  the 
authority  Justice  of  Peace  to  impose  fines 
Is  hopelessly  antiquated,  not  In  line  with  the 
present  day  economy,  and  falls  to  provide  for 
proper  protection  of  Wyoming's  citizens. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Growers  Association  that  the  maxi- 
mum fine  which  can  be  Imposed  by  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  be  increased  from  $100.00 
to  $500.00. 

RESOLUTION      NO.      e.— INSPECTION      OF      LARGE 
CAPACITY   STORAGE  DAMS 

Whereas,  the  recent  faUure  of  Reservoirs 
In  Wyoming  have  caused  consldwable  per- 
manent damage  to  downstream  ranchers, 
and 

Whereas,  there  Is  presently  no  annual  In- 
spection of  large  capacity  storage  reservoirs 
In  Wvomlng,  and 

Whereas,  an  annual  Inspection  of  large 
capacity  storage  reservoirs  would  be  of  great 
benefit  and  consolation  to  Ufe  and  property 
downstream. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Growers  Association  go  on  record  as  In 
favor  of  drafting  and  submitting  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  annual  Inspection  of  all 
large  capacity  reservoirs  and  that  this  pro- 
gram be  administered  by  the  State  Engi- 
neer's Office,  and  that  the  examining  oflftoer 
be  given  authority  to  condemn  any  dama 
that  are  found  to  be  unsafe. 
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RESOLTmOM    NO.    7. — ^PESTICIDES 

Whereas.  Judicious  use  of  pesticide  chemi- 
cals is  essential  In  giving  us  a  safe  and 
abundant  food  supply  and  contributes  by 
protecting  human  beings  against  pest-car- 
rled  diseases  and  assists  In  mcreaslng  the 
productive  capacity  of  otherwise  low  pro- 
ductive areas  through  contr<d  of  undesir- 
able plant  species  and. 

Whereas,  several  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals have  severely  attacked  the  use  of 
pesticides  and  confused  the  general  pubUo 
by  using  undocumented  and  fictitious  mate- 
rials, and 

Whereas,  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  As- 
sociation Is  concerned  about  the  mUrepre- 
sentation  of  facta  concerning  pesticides. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Growers  Association  that  regulatory 
authorities  and  agencies  should  consult 
with  Experiment  SUtion  and  Extension  per- 
sonnel who  are  engaged  In  research  and 
proper  use  suggestions  of  pesticides  before 
setting  restrictions  and  parameters  of  pesti- 
cide uses. 

And  be  It  further  resolved  that  Regiua- 
tory  authorities  and  agencies  consult  with 
members  of  the  AgrlcvUtural  Industry  as  to 
the  Unportance  of  pesticides  In  maintaining 
a  sufficient  food  supply  for  our  ever  expand- 
Ing  population.  ^  ^  ^ 

And  that  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
Wyoming's  Congressional  Delegation  ex- 
pressing our  concern  as  outilned  above. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    8.— ESTATE   VALUATION 

Whereas,  the  Ways  &  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  presentiy 
engaged  In  modifying  the  gUt  and  inherit- 
ance tax  laws,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  system  of  valuation* 
based  upon  appraisal  of  fair  market  value 
has  proven  to  be  difficult  as  weU  as  Imprac- 
tical, and 

Whereas,  tax  records  of  past  earnings  are 

readUy  avaUable. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Growers  Association  does  reiterate  Its 
position  that  the  value  of  ranch  property 
for  estate  tax  purposes  be  based  upon  Its 
proven  earning  abUlty.  for  this.  Ui  the  final 
analysis  Is  the  only  true  appraisal  of  value. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOI£  OR 
FREEDOM  OP  CHOICE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 


Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  educa- 
tion of  our  yoimg  people  is  the  base  of 
America's  future.  Americans  at  the 
crossroads,  In  the  suburbs,  in  the 
crowded  cities,  all  want  us  to  concen- 
trate again  on  educational  progress. 

This  weekend  while  I  was  back  In 
Dallas  I  visited  many  times  with  con- 
cerned folks  who  wondered  why  we  are 
not  emphasizing  education  and  train- 
ing as  we  used  to  do.  Why  are  young- 
sters being  forced  to  go  across  town  to 
school?  And  then  why  change  schools 
again  every  year? 

I  have  studied  every  survey  available 
for  the  past  2  years  in  Washington  on 
the  busing  effect  on  education.  There 
has  been  nothing  to  show  academic  im- 
provement. No  survey  can  show  that 
busing  accomplishes  anything  except 
coimnunlty  turmoil  and  Increased  school 

While  Washington  Insists  on  destroy- 
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Ing  the  neighborhood  school  system. 
the  confusion  leads  to  mixed-up  yo^- 
sters  Youth  crime  rate  has  skyrocketed. 
Drug  use  has  doubled.  Mental  disturb- 
ances are  at  a  peak. 

Every  youngster  under  Ws  consUtu- 
tlonal  rights  should  be  given  freedom. 
He  should  be  able  to  go  to  his  neighbor- 
hood school  or  to  have  a  freedoin  of 
choice  to  go  to  any  school  In  his  dls^ct. 
He  should  not  be  trucked  around  like  a 
load  of  catUe.  We  need  to  instill  dignity 
and  pride  In  the  individual. 

In  the  August  9  issue  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  was  an  Interesting  ^- 
ysls  by  Dick  West,  editorial  director 
West  Is  more  than  an  editor,  he  gets  out 
with  the  folks  and  he  writes  facts  and 
not  hogwash.  He  tells  It  like  it  U.  Edu- 
cation Is  vital  and  Dick  West  speUs  It 
out  m  the  News  in  the  foUowlng  plain- 
spoken  editorial : 

Neichborhood  schools  or  freedom  of 

Choice 

(By  Dick  West) 

For  16  years  now.  the  South  has  been 
living  in  an  uncertain  and  uneasy  state  of 
slegTbecause  of  federal  dictation  to  lU  school 

^^^Tdlctation  is  bad  enough.  But  when 
Uie  orders  from  Washington  vary  from  year 
to  year— and  even  semester  to  semwter— 
the  former  Confederacy  from  Tejcas  to  Vir- 
ginia, becomes  frustrated,  cynical,  then  be- 

^^iSSppi'lInt  do  it  in  20  years  any 
more  thaS  New  York  City  or  Newark  can 
wipe  out  their  ghettos  and  replace  them  over- 
night vrith  gardens  and  fountains. 

A  federal  bureau  or  court  can  end  seg- 
reAtlon  by  law.  But  It  cant  end  segrega- 
t^-and  that  seems  to  be  the  trouble 

There  Is  no  segregation  by  law  m  Dal- 
las but  there  are  still  schools  In  this  ooun- 
S^'and  throughout  the  South  that  are  96 
to  100  per  cent  all  white  or  all  black.  And 
the  \ocal  government  Is  bugged  «*>ovit  it. 
'''laJ^ts  l^d  students  W»ck  and  whUe^ 
want  schools  of  their  chol<»--whlch  tatoe 
neighborhood  school  closest  to  them-b«^ 
Washinrton  periodlcaUy  sends  long-haired 
^eo^tf  into  southern  sta^to  warn  hat 
fi*edom-of-cholce  neighborhood  schools  are 
nT^what  we  mean  by  racial  balance,     to 

'^rUer/out^f  10  .chool  .il^trlcts  south 

of  St.  LouU  have  o""'"'«l.^^^?r^°'LS^ 
Uw  in  pubUc  education— which  »»  •"  «»^ 
the  Supreme  Court  ordered  them  to  dCL 

But  they  stni  have  spots  of  total  s^ 
ration  And  the  only  way  they  can  eUmlnate 
Tls  to  pick  up  the  chUdren  by  the  thou- 
sands  and  b-os  them  for  mUes  twice  a  day 
^t  to  wtlsfy  educational  theorists  who  nev- 
irsaw  the  South,  much  less  lived  1«  »tjbut 
slem  to  get  a  sadistic  kick  out  of  restruc- 

^^^cSa^are  mad.  Republicans^  ^- 
in^he  Soutii,  that  Is-and  bUcks  and  whites 
m  both  parties  are  mad.  ,.  „._ 

To  aggravate  their  tensions.  Pr«.ldent  Six- 
on  mo^  »go  came  out  flatly  against  ^- 
mg-^Vhls  own  Health.  Education  wjd  Wel- 
fare Department  Invades  the  South  with 
threa?Tlawsults    to    enforce    b^^ 

A  federal  d«:islon.  either  by  HEW  or  a 
court  of  law,  will  teU  a  city  lt»  Pl-^n  °f  mte- 
gratlon  is  aU  right.  The  city  breathes  more 
Cuy  Then,  out  of  the  blue  comes  a  law- 
suit saying  the  plan  Is  not  all  right. 

Are  they  nuts?  parente  ask. 

A  prime  example  of  this  confusion  and 
vacillation  Is  Richmond.  Uie  proud  capltiU 
of  old  Vlrginny. 

The  Richmond  News  !>»<»"  ««°"?,P'i!: 
llsh  a  full-page  open  letter  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 
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In  1965.  a  freedom-of -choice  plan  In  Rich- 
mond was  approved  by  a  (edaral  district 
court,  federal  appeals  court  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  If  we  read  the  New  Le.iders  ac- 
count correctly.  Richmond  faces  compulsory 
busing. 

In  Richmond,  under  freedom  of  choice, 
every  white  student  in  the  city  attends  an 
Integrated  school. 

Richmond  taxpayers  spend  9701  per  stu- 
dent on  Its  system,  which  Is  $25  above  the 
national  average.  There  are  only  19.8  students 
to  the  teacher — the  figure  Is  close  to  30  In 
Dallas,  and  the  national  average  la  23.2.  The 
dropout  rate  In  Richmond  Is  only  6.4.  Nation- 
ally It  Is  21.5.  The  average  teacher's  salary  Is 
close  to  $8,000. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  blacks  and 
whites  In  Richmond  are  satisfied. 

Its  current  school  budget  Is  $27  million, 
but  If  busing  Is  ordered  taxpayers  will  have 
to  dig  Into  their  pockets  and  come  up  with 
$5  million  more  for  vehicles,  tlree,  gasoline 
and  drivers. 

The  most  Insane  feature  of  this  situation  is 
that  Richmond's  system  was  approved  by 
every  federal  court  which  heard  it. 

If  Richmond  must  now  change,  what  as- 
surance does  It  have  that,  five  years  from 
now.  It  wont  have  to  change  again  to  suit 
the  whims  of  another  bureau  educationist? 
The  average  person  who  reads  column  after 
column,  day  after  day,  about  this  school  prob- 
lem doesn't  really  realize  how  it  all  began — 
and  how  it  has  mushroomed  Into  a  cloud  of 
absurdity. 

The  original  landmark  decision  In  1954 — 
Brown  vs.  the  Board  of  Education — didn't  say 
that  segregation  was  Illegal:  It  said  discrimi- 
nation by  law  was  illegal.  There's  a  big  dif- 
ference, and  that  is  the  source  of  the  current 
trouble. 

Specifically.  It  said  that  no  child  could  be 
denied  admission  to  a  school  because  of  his 
race. 

This  means  that  If  a  black  youngster  in 
South  Dallas  wsints  to  go  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
or  HlUcreet  In  North  Dallas,  he  can. 

But  the  decision  does  not  mean  that  the 
government  must  come  in.  load  him  In  a 
bus,  and  force  him  to  go  to  North  Dallas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  busing  is  Illegal 
under  the  original  1954  decision,  for  this  rea- 
son: If  the  black  youngster  forced  to  go  to 
North  Dallas  wants  to  stay  at  home  and  go 
to  his  neighborhood  school,  he  is  being  denied 
admission  to  a  school  (his  own  in  his  own 
neighborhood)    because  of  bis  race. 

If  whites  in  the  Thomas  Jefferson  area  want 
to  stay  there,  they  too  are  being  denied  ad- 
mission If  forced  to  ride  a  biu  to  a  South 
Dallas  school. 

It  never  made  sense  that  a  black  young- 
ster's learning  process  suddenly  becomes  bet- 
ter if  he  sits  next  to  a  white  youngster.  But, 
Southern  school  districts  must  make  certain 
that  black  and  white  areas  have  schools  equal 
in  instruction  and  facilities  and,  secondly, 
announce  that  anyone  can  go  to  any  school 
he  waoits  to. 

That  Is  all  they  can  do — period. 
And  every  poll  ever  taken — the  most  recent 
by  Gallup — shows  that  9  out  of  10  parents 
oppose  compulsory  busing.  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  they  want  their  own  neighbor- 
hood schools. 

But  the  turmoil  continues,  Washington 
knows  best. 


THE  JUNTA — LEAVE  IT  OR 
LOVE  IT? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAuroKinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  ironical  that  the  United 
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states,  so  widely  accused  of  abusing  its 
power  to  influence  the  destiny  of  other 
nations,  has  faUed  to  so  much  as  flex  its 
little  finger  for  the  restoration  of  democ- 
racy in  Greece.  It  is  indeed  mystifying 
that  we  wage  undeclared  war  in  Indo- 
china while  refusing  to  exert  even  the 
minimum  influence  on  the  Greek  junta 
to  restore  democratic  government  and 
civil  rights.  As  Alfred  Friendly  points  out 
in  the  following  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Sunday,  August  9,  our  fail- 
ure to  put  the  screws  to  the  Junta  raises 
the  legitimate  question:  Are  we  in  love 
with  it?  The  article  follows: 

Thk  Qrekk  Junta's  Hopeless  PtrrrRE 
(By  Alfred  Prlendly) 

Athens. — In  the  more  than  three  years 
since  it  seized  power,  the  Greek  military  re- 
gime has  run  up  a  curiously  mixed  record 
of  success  And  failure.  It  has  been  completely 
successful  in  establishing  itself  in  power. 
Its  control  of  the  country  is  absolute  and  not 
threatened  by  any  force,  internal  or  exter- 
nal, on  the  horizon.  It  has  completely  failed 
to  fulfill  its  promises  of  giving  Greece  a  new 
basis  for  political  life,  a  political  "cleansing " 
or  even  a  minimally  competent  government. 
Most  important,  it  has  failed  miserably  to 
win  popular  support  at  home  or  acceptance 
abroad. 

A  striking  consequence  of  these  failures — 
and  also  in  part  a  cause  of  them — is  the 
Junta's  total  inability  to  enlist  anyone  of 
technical  competence,  good  reputation  and 
public  stature  to  work  In  the  government. 
The  feeling  remains,  and  Is  probably  grow- 
ing, that  anyone  who  Joins  up  Is  a  quisling. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  been  com- 
mon knowledge,  and  the  source  for  much 
Joking  In  Athens,  that  Prime  Minister  George 
Papadopoulos  has  been  hawking  top  jobs  to 
battalions  of  prominent  Greeks  who  are  anti- 
Junta.  Some  of  them  have  only  recently  re- 
turned from  prison  or  exile.  Papadopoulos  is 
known  to  be  frustrated  on  this  score  and  to 
realize— as  his  infinitely  more  blinkered  and 
primitive  military  colleagues  do  not — that 
his  government  is  simply  unable  to  deal  with 
its  problems.  It  can  make  Its  writ  run,  but 
its  writ  is  Incompetent. 

The  failure  to  win  popular  support,  to  op- 
erate an  effective  government,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  economic  agreements  with  the 
Common  Market  and  other  international 
agencies  abroad,  to  secure  the  fiow  of  Indis- 
pensable foreign  investment — these  are  the 
Junta's  Achilles'  heel.  Because  of  this,  the 
Western  democracies,  and  the  United  States 
in  particular,  possess  some  leverage  than  can 
be  exerted  on  the  dictatorship.  The  Junta  can 
afford  to  be  indifferent  or  unmoved  by  the 
essentially  meaningless  threat  of  withhold- 
ing future  weaijons  supply  but  it  cannot 
remain  unconcerned  about  international  con- 
demnation and  lack  of  real  American  sup- 
port, for  these  are  at  the  root  of  the  Junta's 
hopeless  future  prospects.  Greece  has  not 
reached  the  point  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  nor 
is  soon  likely  to.  where  it  can  thumb  Its  nose 
at  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  it  Is  In  jvist  this  area  of  pressure  poli- 
tics where  Greek  liberal  (as  against  left) 
anti-Junta  c^inion  leaders  believe  the  United 
States  has  not  made  intelligent  or  ooxirageous 
use  of  Its  clear  potential.  Whatever  they 
think  about  the  attitude  of  the  Pentagon 
or  CIA.  a  small  group  of  Informed  and  pro- 
Western  Greeks  concedes  that  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  detest  the 
junta  and  are  sensible  to  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  its  continuance. 

But,  they  complain,  the  American  govern- 
ment has  not  made  clear  to  the  Junta,  in  cold 
turkey  terms,  the  degree  of  Its  condemna- 
tion, nor  threatened  to  use  the  not  insignifi- 
cant arsenal  of  political  and  psychological 
weapons  at  Its  disposal  If  the  Junta  does  not 
begin  the  process  of  a  return  to  democratic 
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rule.  Granted,  the  Greek  critics  continue,  the 
United  States  cannot  tell  the  colonels  how 
to  run  the  Greek  government.  But  it  can  cer- 
tainly make  much  more  explicit  to  the  colo- 
nels that  they  cannot  exjject  to  be  admitted 
Into  decent  society,  much  less  be  supported 
or  loved,  as  long  as  they  are  on  their  present 
course. 

A  second  complaint  against  the  American 
government  is  that  in  falling  to  take  Its 
stance  of  moral  opposition  to  the  Junta  clear- 
ly and  publicly,  it  is  forfeiting  the  goodwill 
and  future  friendship  of  the  oppressed  Greek 
people.  Instead — at  least  tmtll  the  arrival 
here  of  American  Ambassador  Henry  Tasca, 
who  put  a  stop  to  it — American  military  offi- 
cers would  greet  their  Greek  counterparts 
with  excessive  cordiality  and  fulsome  state- 
ments, all  of  which  were  reproduced  by  the 
government  and  disseminated  far  and  wide 
as  evidence  of  bow  the  United  States  loved 
the  regime.  Even  Tasca  has  on  occasion  care- 
lessly shown  up  on  platforms  with  junta 
leaders,  and  seen  his  appearance  Instantly 
exploited  by  the  junta  propaganda  machine. 
The  gist  of  the  complaint  is  that  Papado- 
poulos is  a  brilliant  chess  and  poker  player 
who  has  made  chumps  of  us. 

In  defense,  the  Americans  insist  that  they 
are  telling  the  junta,  privately  but  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms,  that  America  Intends 
sharply  adverse  action,  of  which  public  de- 
nunciation will  only  be  one  part,  if  the  Junta 
falls  to  announce  before  the  end  of  the  year 
a  date  for  parliamentary  elections. 

They  also  argue  that  for  maximum  in- 
fluence America  must  apply  the  carrot  as  weU 
as  the  stick:  an  outright  public  condemna- 
tion at  this  point  would  be  premature  and 
would  simply  drive  the  colonels  out  of  the 
Western  ball  park  and  end  any  possible  out- 
side Influence  on  them. 

The  defense  is  not  particularly  persuasive. 
It  is  hard  to  see  a  good  reason  why  the  United 
States  cannot  play  poker  as  well  as  Papado- 
poulos or  why  it  cannot  reassure  the  Greek 
people  about  its  attitude  toward  the  Junta 
and  Its  suppression  of  democracy.  Instead, 
it  lets  persist  In  the  mind  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  the  Greeks — almost  every- 
one but  a  handful  of  staunchly  pro-Western 
sophisticates — that  we  cherish  the  colonels 
and  support  them  to  the  hllt. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  any  good  reason  why  the 
American  government  has  not  officially  and 
publicly  expressed  Its  outrage  at  the  inde- 
cencies the  jtinta  commits  against  civil 
rights.  Or  why  it  has  not  shown — as  it  could, 
subtly  but  unmistakably  to  an  audience  as 
politically  savvy  as  the  Greeks — that  it  wlU 
support  a  democratic  opposition  movement 
as  it  develops  in  the  society.  The  question  Is 
how  long  America  can  remain  equivocal,  at 
least  In  public,  and  still  convince  anyone  that 
it  is  not  In  love  with  the  junta,  or  that  It  is 
really  using  what  weapons  it  has  to  ptish  to- 
ward a  democratic  future  for  Greece. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  URGING  SU- 
PREME COURT  DECISION  ON 
DESEGREGATION 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  convene  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  in  order  to  set- 
tle outstanding  questions  related  to  de- 
segregating the  Nation's  public  schools. 

When  my  antibuslng  amendment  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and  made  a  part  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 


of  1964,  I  thought  these  questions  had 
been  settled.  Recent  court  opinions,  how- 
ever, make  it  evident  that  they  were  not. 
Under  the  circumstances,  an  immediate 
decision  by  the  Nation's  Highest  Tribu- 
nal is  essential.  That  is  precisely  what 
my  resolution  calls  for. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  proposal.  It  is 
not  one  that  draws  legal  or  other  con- 
clusions. Its  purpose  is  simply  to  express 
our  concern  as  a  legislative  body  with 
the  urgency  of  the  questions  presented 
to  the  Court  in  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg and  other  cases  pending  before  it 
and  our  earnest  hope  that  they  will  be 
expeditiously  resolved. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  support  this 
effort.  To  that  end,  I  am  writing  all 
Members  to  ask  that,  upon  their  return 
from  the  August  recess,  they  join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  following  resolution  of 
the  House  which  I  plan  to  reintroduce  at 
that  time: 

RESOLimON 

Whereas  school  systems  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  In  a  state  of  chaos  and  disruption 
as  a  result  of  conflicting  decisions  of  lower 
Federal  courts  dealing  with  the  desegrega- 
tion of  the  Nation's  public  schools,  and 

Whereas  school  administrators  and  board 
members  are  without  adequate  guidelines  for 
determining  what  Is  required  to  achieve 
unitary  school  systems,  and 

Whereas  the  scope  and  coverage  of  legis- 
lative guidelines  enacted  by  the  Congress  for 
ending  discrimination  in  the  Nation's  public 
schools  have  yet  to  be  definitely  determined, 
and 

Whereas  It  is  Imperative  that  these  critical 
Issues  be  settled  in  order  that  the  Nation's 
public  schools  may  effect  an  orderly  transi- 
tion In  the  coming  school  year.  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It: 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  should  schedule  a  special 
term  of  court  to  consider  desegregation  cases 
presently  pending  before  It  in  order  that  the 
Nation's  public  school  systems  may  be  pro- 
vided with  Judicial  guidelines  for  ending  dis- 
crimination In  public  education. 


AIR      FORCE      MUSEUM— ONE      OF 
OHIO'S   TOURIST   ATTRACTIONS 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  recently 
included  an  article  on  the  growing  nirni- 
ber  of  tourist  attractions  within  the 
State  of  Ohio.  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  the  mention  given  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Museum  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base.  It  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
attraction  and  one  which  draws  more 
visitors  each  year  than  any  other  in  the 
State.  As  the  article  points  out  it  stands 
as  the  oldest  and  largest  military  avia- 
tion museum  in  the  world,  with  a  c(^ec- 
tion  of  more  than  8,000  planes  and  avi- 
ation-related items. 

Within  the  museum  one  can  trace  the 
development  of  mflitary  aviation  from 
its  rather  unsophisticated  first  stirrings 
to  the  most  recent  technological  ad- 
vancement. Man's  exacting  struggle  with 


the  various  dimensions  of  military  air- 
power  is  illuminated  through  numerous 
displays,  exhibits,  and  ingeniously  de- 
signed audiovisual  presentations.  One 
discovers  an  engineering  history  filled 
with  both  success  and  frustration.  Sig- 
nificantly the  visitor  is  also  quick  to 
realize  that  an  inseparable  connection 
exists  between  progress  in  military  air- 
power  and  the  evolution  of  the  com- 
mercial aircraft  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  man  need  no  longer  be 
content  to  simply  gaze  at  the  sky.  His 
skill  and  machines  have  enabled  him  to 
become  a  part  of  it.  Crisscrossing  the 
continents,  our  planes  have  made  dis- 
tances and  barriers  meaningless.  Ever 
looking  for  new  horizons  we  have 
reached  the  silent  surface  of  the  moon. 
These  historic  strides  are  the  result  of 
work  which  first  began  very  near  to 
where  the  Air  Force  Museum  is  located 
today.  We  in  the  Seventh  EHstrict  are 
proud  of  it  for  its  preserves  a  very  rich 
and  important  part  of  America's  history. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Aug.  4,  19701 
Ohio  Eager  To  Habvebt  Toubist  C«op — ^Nrw 
ATTRAcnoNS  Blossom  Thkouohoot  Buck- 
eye State 

(By  Ralph  I.  Hubley) 
CoLtrMBTJS,  Ohio. — Prom  the  busy  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  to  a  wlndlng-rlver  southern 
boundary,  Ohio  has  developed  powerful  tour- 
ist attractions  to  pull  the  traveler  off  the 
Interstate  highways  which  crisscross  Buck- 
eyeland. 

Newest  large  attraction  this  year  is  Sea 
World  of  Ohio,  a  50-acre  marine  life  park  on 
Oeauga  Lake  near  Aurora,  between  1-80  and 
1-90  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state. 

Similar  to  Sea  World  of  San  Diego  where 
sea  animals  perform  for  trainers,  the  Ohio 
facility  Is  more  amazing  in  that  the  sea- 
v?ater  has  to  be  manufactured  on  the  grounds 
for  these  salt-water  creatures.  After  the  end 
of  the  season.  Labor  Day.  the  animals  will 
be  flown  back  to  San  Diego  for  the  winter. 

For  the  admission  price  of  $2.50  for  adults 
and  $1.25  for  children,  the  visitor  can  see 
shows  In  two  amphitheaters  each  seating 
2.500  persons.  Besides  these  shows  the  visitor 
can  picnic,  fish  for  trout,  stroll  through  a 
Japanese  pavilion,  and  feed  the  animals.  The 
parks  facilities  are  stUl  expanding  with  the 
addition  of  a  lake-front  stadium  for  water 
shows  next  year. 

Another  growing  endeavor  In  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  Is  the  Blossom  Music 
Center  now  In  Its  third  season  at  Cuyahoga 
Palls  near  Akron.  Somewhat  like  Tanglewood 
In  western  Massachusetts  In  program  and  ac- 
tivities, it  l£  the  summer  home  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra.  The  $6.6  million  center  Is  In 
a  beautiful  wooded  and  hilly  area. 

Probably  the  largest  attraction  for  chil- 
dren of  ail  ages  along  the  east-west  super- 
highway Is  a  Dlsneyllke  amusement  park  at 
Cedar  Point,  Sandusky.  It  is  observing  Its 
100th  anniversary  on  a  peninsula  sticking  out 
into  Lake  Erie. 

Although  visited  by  nearly  40,000  a  day,  the 
grounds  and  wide  streets  are  kept  in  Immac- 
ulate condition  with  buUdlngs  and  equip- 
ment In  tiptop  shape.  Besides  the  rldee,  free 
shows  are  given  in  two  theaters  throughout 
the  day  and  evening.  Also  included  In  the 
park  Is  a  wide  beach  and  picnic  ground. 

Greatest  drawing  cards  along  1-75  which 
slashes  down  the  western  part  of  the  state 
are  the  Air  Force  Museum  near  Dayton  and 
the  River  Front  Stadium  In  Cincinnati. 

Oldest  and  largest  military  aviation  mu- 
seum In  the  world,  the  display  northeast  of 


Dayton  portrays  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  in  such  a  way  as  to  Interest 
all  ages.  Nearly  half  of  the  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles have  to  be  exhibited  outdoors,  so  oon- 
structlon  is  under  way  on  a  new  $6  million 
faclUty  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
to  contain  the  collection  of  8,000  plaftes  and 
other  Items. 

The  stadium,  which  seats  51.346  for  base- 
ball and  55.000  for  football.  Is  sQU  under- 
going construction  on  the  press  rooms,  club 
facllltlee,  and  refreshment  areas,  although 
games  are  being  played.  The  astroturf  and 
million-dollar  scoreboard  are  still  much  dis- 
cussed. 

A  vigorous  undertaking  by  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  suc- 
ceeded In  combining  tours  of  the  more  than 
100  attractions  In  the  Queen  City  with  fund- 
raising  efforts  of  clubs  and  organizations. 

It  Is  called  Cincinnati  Excursions,  and  the 
chamber  organizes  group  attendance  at 
games  in  the  stadium,  symphony  concerts, 
river  cruises,  and  city  tours,  and  insures  a 
proflt  for  the  sponsoring  organization. 

In  this  area  can  also  be  seen  an  outstand- 
ing example  erf  state-park  development.  It  Is 
Heuston  Woods  State  Park  on  Lake  Acton 
near  the  Indiana  border.  It  handled  2,118,000 
visitors  last  season. 

Low  prices  for  excellent  accommodations 
In  a  beautiful  area  account  for  Its  popu- 
larity, and  reservations  have  to  be  made  for 
the  huge  A-frame  lodge  a  year  In  advance. 
This  Is  one  of  56  state  parks  being  developed 
for  Ohloans  and  other  visitors. 

Besides  the  Air  Force  Museum  and  the 
Football  Hall  of  Fame  near  Canton,  unique 
to  Ohio  is  the  Warther  Museum,  located  in 
Dover  north  of  New  Philadelphia. 

Termed  a  priceless  work  of  art  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  collection  of  56 
hand-carved,  operating,  miniature  locomo- 
tives displays  the  skUl  of  Ernest  Warther. 
An  84-year-old  craftsman,  he  still  carves  in 
walnut.  Ivory,  ebony,  and  pearl,  and  greets 
visitors  personally.  Even  the  most  sophisti- 
cated travelers  are  Impressed  with  this  ex- 
hibit. 

It  Is  weU  worth  a  special  trip  to  see  this 
small  but  weU-presented  miiseum  and  to 
stand  In  awe  at  such  a  talent.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  Mrs.  Warther  has  an  outstanding 
collection  of  buttons  In  a  smaller  building 
next  door. 

And  while  In  this  area  the  visitor  should 
not  miss  Ohio's  first  outdoor  theater  which 
presents  the  historical  drama  "Trumpet  In 
the  Land"  by  playwright  Paul  Green  nightly 
at  Uhrichsville.  It  Is  In  Its  premier  season. 
Just  west  of  New  Philadelphia  U  Sugar- 
creek,  called  Little  Switzerland.  It's  hard  to 
miss  with  Its  Alpine  architecture  on  atore- 
fronts,  a  cheese  factory,  and  a  sausage  plant. 
A  Swiss  festival  Is  held  here  each  year. 

The  presence  of  Amlsh  in  the  area  U  also 
obvious  as  black  buggies,  beards,  and  long 
gray  dresses  grace  the  town  and  roads.  The 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Budget,  is  published 
In  8ug»rcr«ek  and  serves  Amlsh-Mennonlte 
communities  throughout  the  Americas. 

Here  In  Columbus  may  be  found  the  new 
Ohio  Historical  Center  on  the  fairgrounds, 
the  Center  for  Science  and  Industry,  the 
new  Center  for  Tomorrow,  and  German  Vil- 
lage for  state  and  out-of-state  visitors. 


YOUNG  FIND  FEWER  JOBS 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OP   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  Ol£BS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  thousands 
of  young  Americans  get  ready  to  go  back. 
to  college,  thousands  more  are  out  look- 
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Ing  for  work.  And  they  are  having  much 
less  success  this  year. 

Republican  economic  policies  have  re- 
sulted in  tight  money  and  a  tighter  Job 
market  This  has  its  effects  on  every 
segment  of  our  population,  but  it  has  a 
particularly  serious  effect  on  young  peo- 
ple who  have  completed  their  college 
education  and  find  the  opportunities  to 
use  that  education  limited. 

During  the  Nixon  administration,  more 
than  IV2  milUon  people  have  been  added 
to  unemployed  rolls.  Last  month,  total 
unemployment  reached  4'/2  million,  the 
highest  in  5  years.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  these  are  young  people  in  the  20- 
to-24  age  group.  The  unemployment  rate 
for  that  group  is  S/^  percent,  as  compered 
to  the  5-percent  rate  for  Uie  totol  popu- 
lation This  means  that  thousands  of 
young  coUege  graduates  who  went  out  to 
apply  for  Jobs  In  June  are  still  looking. 

The  situation  L  even  worse  for  those 
young  people  who  do  not  go  to  coUege. 
The  jobless  rate  for  18-  and  19-year-olds 
is  13  2  percent.  For  young  males.  It  is 
slighUy  higher— 13.6  percent.  Added  to 
the  uncertainties  of  the  draft,  a  young 
man  now  faces  increased  uncertamty  in 
job  opportunities.  .     „       w 

This  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  Repub- 
Ucan  mishandling  o*  the  economy. 


raOHWAY  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  nxiMOis 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aufntst  11,  1970 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  best  editorials  I  have  read  in  sup- 
port of  the  highway  program  is  con- 
tained in  the  Evening  Capital.  Glen 
Bumie.  Md..  which  I  place  in  the  Record 
today.  I  feel  the  Members  should  be 
aware  of  what  some  of  the  thinkmg  is 
in  other  areas  relative  to  the  merits  of 
the  highway  program.  I  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  all  the  Members.  The  arti- 
cle appears  below: 

Sho«t-Chanoino    Otm    Roabs   Ststsm 

America's  Interstate  highway  systein  "la 
the  moBt  lubetantlal  pubUc  works  project 
ever  undertaken  In  the  history  ot  clvlllza- 
Uon"  Secretary  of  TransportaUon  John  A. 
Volpe  told  the  13th  BlennUl  Highway  Trans- 
portaUon  Congress  in  Washington  last 
spring. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
happened  to  this  or  any  other  nation,  the 
secretary  went  on.  Americans  will  realise  al- 
most $12  bUUon  in  savings  by  the  time  the 
system  Is  completed,  he  predicted— beneflte 
stemming  from  lower  operating  costs,  time 
costs  and  convenience. 

The  safety  features  of  the  superroads  are 
alone  worth  the  expense.  When  completed, 
the  system  will  be  saving  close  to  10,000  lives 
each  year,  said  Volpe.  In  fact,  for  every  Ave 
miles  of  highway  built  to  Interstate  stand- 
ards, one  Ufe  per  year  Is  saved,  every  year. 

"II  there  were  no  other  reason  to  build 
the  system."  he  said,  "this  woiUd  be  reason 
enough!"  (The  exclamation  mark  Is  his.) 

Volpe's  inflation-conscious  boes,  howevc^ 
appears  In  no  hurry  to  complete  the  net* 
work,  whose  full  name  Is  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  IntenUU  and  Defense  Hlgbwayi. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 
has  announced  that  11.35  billion  In  federal 
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funds  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  would 
be  released  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1971.  which  began  on  July  1. 

But  earlier  It  had  been  expected  that  DOT 
would  release  more  than  $1.7  billion  in  high- 
way funds.  Including  $460  million  left  over 
from  last  year. 

For  the  entire  1971  fiscal  year.  DOT  re- 
portedly plans  to  release  only  $4.6  blUlon  In 
Highway  Trust  Funds  although  (Congress  has 
authorized  In  excess  of  $6.4  bUllon.  in  fiscal 
1970.  the  swtes.  which  add  another  10  per 
cent  to  the  federal  outlay  In  matching  ex- 
penditures, received  more  than  $5  billion 
from  the  trust  fund. 

This  slowdown  in  the  commitment  of  road- 
buUdlng  money  has,  inevitably,  elicited  ad- 
verse conunent  from  the  so-called  highway 
lobby,  which  charges  that  the  $460  million 
was  withheld  to  help  mask  a  deficit  In  the 
federal  budget. 

Neither  this  sum,  nor  any  part  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  which  comes  chiefly  from 
the  federal  tax  on  gasoline,  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  or  finance  Job- 
training  programs  or  low-cost  housing.  It  is 
earmarked  solely  foe  highway  construction 
and  Its  retention  In  the  public  vaults  merely 
helps  to  make  the  government's  budget  situ- 
ation look  a  Uttle  bit  healthier  on  paper. 

When  the  41,000-mile  system  (later  raised 
to  42,600  miles)  was  launched  on  a  "pay-aa- 
you-bulld"  basis  under  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration back  in  1956.  Its  total  cost  was 
estimated  at  $27.5  billion.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  completed  at  the  latest  by  1972. 

As  of  last  December  31.  with  some  30  per 
cent  or  nearly  13,000  miles  of  the  network 
remaining  to  be  built,  and  with  4  per  cent  of 
that  not  even  advanced  beyond  the  prelim- 
inary stage,  $38.83  bUllon  had  already  been 
spent. 

Inflation,  which  nobody  engineered  ^nto 
the  plans,  gobbled  up  most  of  that  $11  bil- 
lion-plus  difference. 

Since  much  of  the  uncompleted  mileage  is 
In  high-density  urban  areas,  where  right-of- 
way  acquisition  costs  are  the  highest  and 
getting  higher,  and  since  labor  and  materials 
costs  are  rising  at  something  like  10  per  cent 
a  year,  any  unnecessary  stretch-out  of  the 
project  by  holding  Highway  Trust  Fund  re- 
leases below  what  Congress  has  authorized 
and  below  what  the  fund  Is  able  to  support 
may  rightly  be  called  a  case  of  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish. 

And  what  about  those  lives  that  wont  be 
saved  because  the  roads  that  would  have 
saved  them  won't  be  built  this  year? 
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Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, considered  and  passed  by  the  House, 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

In  my  Judgment  this  la  an  absolute 
must  if  we  are  to  provide  the  means  for 
safety  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
use  the  airways  in  this  country  and  if  we 
are  going  to  simply  be  fair  to  the  air 
traffic  controllers  who  have  for  years 
done  such  a  magnificent  job  for  all  of  us. 
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AIR   TRAFFIC   CONTROLLERS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYAH 

OF  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Auffust  11.  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  6 
of  this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  18311, 
which  is  a  bill  designed  to  provide  for  ac- 
celerated retirement  for  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. 

The  need  for  special  consideration  for 
these  dedicated  men  is  very  obvious  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  make  a  case 
at  this  time  for  this  bill.  However,  since 
the  introduction  of  my  bUl.  8.  3959  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  second  accelerated  re- 
tirement bill  for  air  traffic  controllers, 
'  which  is  Identical  to  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  do  this  in  full  support  of 
the  version  finally  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  this  bill 
can  be  expeditiously  heard  by  the  House 


WHEN  THE  AMERICAN  AIR  FORCE 
VETERANS  STOPPED  THE  BOL- 
SHEVIKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PXMNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  August  11,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  the  Coimcil  of  Polish 
Delegates,  at  their  annual  Polish  Day 
picnic,  at  Kennywood  Amusement  Park 
in  Pittsburgh. 

This  always  happy  event  was  made 
even  more  so  for  me  because  of  the  op' 
portunlty  It  gave  me  to  meet  and  spend 
time  with  my  many  Polish  constituents. 
This  hardy,  hardworking,  serious-mind- 
ed people,  has  left  its  mark  on  the  in- 
dustrial might  of  my  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Their  contributions  have  been  varied 
and  many. 

One  of  their  number,  Joseph  A.  Bor- 
kowski.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Polish 
Historical  Commission  of  Western  Peim- 
sylvania.  has  prepared  many  articles 
and  treaties  on  the  role  that  Polish 
Americans  have  played  in  forging  our 
great  Nation. 

One  of  Mr.  Borkowski's  works  has  a 
different  theme.  He  tells  how  a  group 
of  American  flyers  came  to  the  aid  of 
Poland  in  1920  as  it  was  about  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  Russians. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
Mr.  Borkowski's  article  into  the  Cow- 

GRKSSIONAL    RKCORD: 

Whsn  the  Akkkican   Ant   Force   Veterans 
Stopped  the  Bolsheviks 
(By  Joseph  A.  Borkowskl) 

The  year  1970  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  participation  of  American  Air  Force 
volimteers  in  thwarting  the  invading  Bol- 
sheviks In  their  attempt  to  spread  commu- 
nism In  Western  Europe.  The  communist 
•threat  increased  with  Red  mlUtary  suc- 
ceeaes  In  the  Russo-Pollsh  War  (1919-1920) 
which  developed  out  of  conflicting  terri- 
torial claims.  The  American  Air  Force  volun- 
teers were  an  Integral  component  of  the 
Polish  Armed  Foccee  and  played  an  effec- 
tive role  m  halting  the  Bolshevik  onslaught. 

As  the  Poles  advanced  toward  Kiev,  deep 
lu  Russian  territory,  their  supply  lines  and 
defenses  were  thinned  out  and  they  became 
vulnerable  to  flank  attacks. 

On  May  1920  the  Russian  General  Mikhail 
N.  Tukhachevsky  (1883-1937)  began  a 
counter  offensive  In  the  north  and  started  a 
drive  towards  Warsaw.  In  the  meantime, 
Semeon  M.  Budenny  a  very  able  Cosaack 
cavalry  leader  struck  at  the  Poles  between 
Kiev  and  Lwow.  Outnumbered  and  with 
their  flanks  threatened,  the  Poles  started  a 
methodical  rear-guard  action. 

The  PolUh  Command  was  wary  of  Buden- 
ny's  calvary;  proven  in  battle  a^nst  White 
Rxiaalan    armies.    They    knew    that    union 
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Budennv  was  stopped  and  defeated,  regard- 
fe^  r/n?"ccei  the  Poles  might  have  had 
li^nst  the  rushing  Tukh«5hevsky^  the 
Polish  front  based  on  t^e  Warsaw-Modim 
Une  would  have  collapsed.  This  event  may 
have  possibly  proven  disastrous  to  the  young, 
emerging  Republic  of  Poland. 

To  m^t  Budenny  s  rapid  movements  and 
locate  his  concentrations,  the  Poles  sought 
the  aid  of  the  veterans  ot  the  American  and 
AlUed    Air   Forces,    particularly    those    who 
saw  service  with  the  Laf«y«tt*,.=f??''"*-  „ 
The  initial  attempt  to  enlist  ^^^  J^"' 
leans  was  made  in  Parts  by  Captain  Merlon 
C    cooper  who  while  on  social  »«vlce  duty 
with  the  Poles  saw  the  need  of  the  Pousn 
Armed  Forces  for  an  air  force, 
^e  flrst  contingent  to  enroll  consisted  of 
the  foUowlng  American  Air  Force  veterans: 
captain  Marlon  C.  Cooper;  Major  Cedrlc  E. 
Pauntleroy;  Ueutenant  George  M.  Crawford^ 
Ueutenant  Kenneth  O.  Shrewsbury:  Edward 
C  Corsl;  and  Lieutenant  Carl  H.  Clark. 

To  further  the  enlistment  drive  In  the 
United  SUtee.  Major  Paul  Baer.  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrllle. 
at  the  behest  of  Prime  Minister  Ig^fcy  ^^ 
Paderewskl,  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  recruiting  purposes.  The  enlistment  offlc« 
was  located  at  the  Flying  Club,  New  York 

^T^e  roster  of  the  Americans  enlisted  In 
the  Polish  cause,  1919-1921  Included  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Koscluszko  Squadron 
(7th)  of  the  PolUh  Air  Force,  May  1921: 

colonel  Cedrtc  E.  Fauntleroy,  V.M.C.  Va. 
of  MlssUlppl  and  veteran  of  French  ana 
Amertcan  Air  Services  (see  note  #J)- 

Lt.  Colonel  Merlan  C.  Cooper.  V.M.C.  Va. 
of  Florida.  Amertcan  Air  Force; 

Major  George  M.  Crawford,  V.M.C.  Va.  of 
Delaware.  AAF;  

#Captaln  Arthur  H.  Kelly.  Virginia   AAF. 

#  Captain  T.  V.  McCallvim,  Canada.  Brttlsh 

^captain  Edward  C.  Coral.  V.M.  Brooklyn. 
N  Y  French  Air  Service; 
ist.  Lieut.  Elliot  W.  Chess.  VM.C.  Va.  Texas 

AAF ' 

1st.  Lieut.  Carl  H.  Claric.  VJ4.  Oklahoma, 
French  Air  Service; 

1st.  Ueut.  Earl  F.  Evans.  Texas.  AAF; 

1st.  Ueut.  ThOTias  H.  Oarllck.  New  York, 
British  R.F.C.;  . 

#lst.  Lieut.  Edmund  P.  Graves.  Massachu- 
setts. British  R.F.C.:  .,.  ^. 

Ist.  Lieut.  J.  Inglls  Maltland.  Michigan. 
Brttlsh  RFC: 

Ist.  Ueut.  Kenneth  M.  Murray,  New  York, 

AAF* 

1st.  Lieut.  E.  H.  Noble,  V.M.  MassachusetU. 

AAF; 

Ist.  Ueut.  H.  C.  Rorlson,  V.M..  North  Caro- 
lina. AAF:  „  „     ^ 
1st.  Lieut.  K.  O.  Shrewsbury.  V.M.  W.  Vs.  & 
New  York.  AAF; 

ist.  Lieut.  John  C.  Speaks,  DF.C;  Ohio, 
British  R  J.C.; 

Others  who  served  in  the  Polish  Air  Force 
Included  the  foUowlng: 

Major  Paul  Baer;  Major  Bruse  M.  Mohler; 
Lt    C.  E.   Harp;    Lt.   D.   W.   Hughes:    Lt.   A. 

Koslandlng;  Lt.  R.  T.  McFarland;  Lt.  .- 

McOehee  and  Captain  Joseph  C.  Sterling. 

In  addition  to  the  above  American  roster 
there  was  M.  H.  Winkler  English  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Air  Force  and  Captain  G.  O.  Ohlaholm.  a 
Canadian  and  veteran  of  the  Canadian  Air 
Force. 

Colonel  Cedrtc  E.  Fauntleroy  was  the  flrst 
Amertcan  Air  Force  PUot  to  be  recruited.  He 
had  more  than  4.000  fllghte  fw-  the  A.EJ. 
and  at  one  time  served  with  the  famed  Rlck- 
enbacker's.  "Hat  in  the  RUig  Squadron." 

All  the  enlistees  were  incorporated  as  a 
flghtlng  unit  of  the  Polish  Armed  Forces  and 
were  given  the  same  rank  that  they  held  in 
their  original  flghtlng  outflte  and  received 
the  same  pay  as  their  counterparts  In  the 
Polish  Air  Force  which  amounted  to  •6.00 


per  month.  MaJ.  Cedrtc  E.  Fauntleroy  who 
was  subsequently  named  the  commander  of 
the  Koscluszko  Squadron  and  spoke  for  the 
American  volunteers,  stated  tbat.  "although 
enlistees  underwent  many  hardships,  they 
came  to  Poland  as  soldiers  of  adventure. 

A  typical  member  of  the  Koecluazko  »!«;*- 
ron  was  Captain  Harmon  Rorlson  of  WU- 
mrngT^.  N  C.  Who  actuaUy  travelled  6  000 
mllS  and  accepted  a  rank  of  a  lieutenant  to 
fight  the  Reds  for  a  pittance.  Captain  Rorl- 
son distinguished  himself  time  and  tUne 
asaln  In  reconissance  and  straffing  missions 
aklnst  Bolshevik  farces.  At  one  time  he  was 
downed  making  one  of  his  daring  approach* 
on  enemy  poeltlons  and  was  missing  for  seven 
days  but  only  to  return  to  continue  flghtlng 
untU  the  end  of  Polish-Russian  War. 

Another  outstanding  fighter  pilot  was  Lt. 
George  M.  Crawford  who  at  times  seemed 
reckless  and  Irresponsible  In  attacking  the 
enemy  as  far  as  the  Poles  were  concerned, 
but  was  most  effecUve  In  destroying  nias- 
slve  concentraUons  and  steamboats  loaded 
with  Bolsheviks,  which  attempted  to  out- 
flank the  Poles.  On  several  occasions  he  was 
successful  m  sinking  rtver  troop  ships,  some- 
times  inflicting  total  losses.  One  would  cite 
similar  examples  of  others  ;>P?°  T^»»°™ 
polish  land  forces  depended  to  locate  the 
enemy  and  its  movemenW. 

The  Koscluszko  Squadron  proved  a  very 
effective  force  In  countering  By05°:?y^ 
threat  to  Polish  land  forces  and  the  Polish 
rtght  flank.  The  coUapae  of  the  8«n«  »2i 
Budenny-s  penetration  and  capture  of  Mod- 
Un  would  erase  all  Polish  defenses  against 
the   approaching   Bolshevik   land   forces   to 

A  New  York  Times  correspondent,  on  Au- 
gust 28th.  1920  wrote  this  about  the  Ameri- 
can Pilots.  "The  Koscluszko  aerial  squadron 
Is  playing  an  important  part  In  the  defense 
of  LeSbfrg  (LWOW).  The  smaller  machine 
being  used  repeatedly  for  a^tack^g  ^ 
cavaJry  under  General  Budenny.  Boishevlk 
commknder.  The  pUots  "^e  making  fo^«^ 
six  flights  sMne  days  and  have  been  cited 
twl(»by  the  General  Staff  within  a  wwk. 
"Prisoners  report  that  the  morale  of  the 
trrope  under  Budenny  Is  being  shattered  by 
the  effective  work  of  the  aviators  under 
Major  Fauntleroy." 

It  was  hard  work.  Further.  It  was  all  out- 
doors in  a  land  where  winters  are  hard  and 
long  Despite  this  and  many  other  hard- 
swps.  there  were  more  applicants  than  va- 
cancles  In  the  volunteer  force.  It  can  be 
truly  said  that  the  Amertcan  me'n»>^^™ 
the  Koscluszko  Squadron  have  repaid  the 
debt  to  Ko6clus»ko,  Pulaski  and  others  who 
fought  in  the  Amertcan  Revolutionary  War. 
Above  all  they  upheld  the  reputation  of  the 
fighOng  quallUes  of  the  American  Soldier 
wbo  wUUngly  sacrifices  to  preserve  democ- 

rtkcy 

The  Polish  Falcons  of  America  District 
IV  wlU  commemwate  the  American  PUots' 
contributions  to  the  Polish  cause  (m  Sun- 
day. September  6.  1970  at  W««  Vl«^J^J 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  P<m>« 
Falcons  wUl  also  honor  the  aurvlvlng  vet- 
erans of  the  Polish  "Blue"  Army,  viz:  Gus- 
tave  Pieprsay,  National  Physical  Director  ot 
Pcdlsh  Falcons;  John  Lewandowskl  and 
Jacob  Ryzowlcs. 


NARCOTICS 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 
Mr   LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  Senator  Robert  P.  Keimedy  once 
distinguished  between  two  kinds  of  vio- 
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lence.  On  the  one  hand,  he  said,  there 
is  the  violence  of  the  assassin,  the  ter- 
rorist, or  the  mob— forms  of  violence 
■with  which  we  are  aU  too  tragicaUy 
familiar.  On  the  other  there  is  "the 
violence  of  institutions:  indifference  and 
inaction  and  slow  decay."  This  second 
form  of  violence,  Senator  Kennedy  said, 
is  "slower  but  Just  as  deadly,  destructive 
as  the  shot  or  the  bomb  In  the  night. 

Narcotics  addiction  is  a  manifestaUon 
of  this  "second  kind  of  violence,"  a  mam- 
festaUon  which  in  the  past  few  years  has 
surged  into  one  of  the  graver  social  prob- 
lems facing  our  country.  Some  200,000 
Americans  are  currently  maimed  by  nar- 
cotics addiction,  four  times  as  many  as 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam. 

About  54  percent  of  those  persons  live 
in  the  SUte  of  New  York,  more  than  90,- 
000  of  them  in  New  York  City.  According 
to  the  New  York  State  Narcotics  Addic- 
tion Control  Commission,  two  of  every 
100  persons  in  New  York  City  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  44  are  addicted  to  an 

opiate  drug.  _^      ^        *  ♦!.-. 

Dr  Robert  I.  Dupont.  Director  of  the 
Narcotics  Treatinent  Administration  in 
Washington,  D.C..  estimates  that  ori  the 
average,  each  of  the  District  of  Colmn- 
bia's  10.000  addicts  spends  $50  per  day 
to  sustain  his  habit.  That  works  out  to 
115  million  a  month  for  narcotics  in  the 
Nations  Capital  alone.  Is  It  any  wonder, 
then  that  criminal  activity  soars  in  order 
for  addicts  to  obtain  money  in  such  large 
sums  to  maintain  their  habits  ? 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  decry 
drug  addiction,  but  our  inaction  beta^ys 
us.  For  example  in  Nassau  County,  which 
is  not  exacUy  what  one  would  call  a  de- 
prived ghetto  area,  there  were  an  esti- 
mated 10.000  addicts  at  the  beginnmg  of 
1970— and  treatment  facilities  for  680, 
including  those  ti-eated  to  Jail-  CertaLrOy 
Uiese  facilities  are  a  fine  resiUt  of  con- 
cerned pubUc  officials  and  private  cm- 
zens,  but  their  inadequacy  reflects  the 
financial  strapping  of  local  and  county 
governments.  It  is  clear  tiiat  municipal 
and  State  authorities  do  not  have  access 
to  sufBcient  resources  to  contiwl.  let  alone 
eradicate,  the  growtog  problem  of  addic- 
tion. Yet  today  no  Federal  ««W»rt  pro- 
gram exists  to  assist  local  authorities  to 
the  ti^tinent  of  addicts 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  elim- 
toation  of  drug  addition  Is  highly  urgent 
not  only  to  terms  of  reclaiming  wasted 
human  potential  but  also  in  terms  of 
eliminating  perhaps  the  major  cause  of 
violent  and  assaultive  street  crime.  Not 
only  must  we  commit  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  establlshtog  a  system  of  re- 
habilitation and  prevention  prop^ams, 
but  we  must  also  provide  sufficient  facili- 
ties for  detoxification  and  rehabUitation 
for  every  addict  who  seeks  such  assist- 
ance. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  the  past 
to  meet  public  outrage  against  nar- 
cotics with  strong  laws  and  insipid  eo- 
forcement.  This  approach  does  Uttie 
more  than  breed  contempt  for  law. 

The  latest  examples  of  this  appr<«ch 
are  "preventive  detention"  and  "no- 
knock  searches."  two  proposals  now  tout- 
ed by  some  as  legislative  panaceas  for 
the  drug  addiction  problem.  They  are.  to 
potot  of  fact,  next  to  useless  to  the  en- 
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forcement  of  narcotics  laws  and  danger- 
ous encrc  achments  on  individual  free- 
domr..  Preventive  detention  would  permit 
the  courts  to  keep  certain  suspects  in  jail 
until  their  trials— the  same  jails  which 
have  been  repeatedly  upbraided  as  hot- 
beds of  the  drug  traffic.  Incarcerating  ad- 
dicts in  such  prisons  is  like  locking  brer 
rabbit  in  the  brier  patch.  No-knock 
seaich  warrants  would  permit  police  to 
enter  houses  unannounced  in  order  to 
prevent  suspects  from  destroying  evi- 
dence— as  officers  have  done  in  practice 
for  years  with  no  significant  effect  on 
drug  abuse.  The  present  practice  of  per- 
mitting no-knock  entries  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  should  not  be  ex- 
panded into  a  routine  police  procedure — 
a  procedure  which  will  do  far  more  to 
discourage  respect  for  law  and  lawmen 
than  to  discourage  drug  use. 

Legislating  away  everyone's  rights  and 
liberties  will  stop  neither  the  drug  traffic 
nor  narcotics  addiction.  Provision  of  the 
resources  to  enforce  just  laws  will.  Slicing 
up  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  no  substitute  for 
providing  the  men,  money,  and  material 
to  do  the  job. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  more  discriminat- 
ing look  at  the  whole  drug  problem.  One 
reason  the  problem  has  grown  to  the 
proportions  it  has  may  well  be  a  tend- 
ency to  oversimplify  and  overgeneralize 
in  discussing  it.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  talk  about  narcotics  addic- 
tion and  drug  abuse,  when  in  reality 
they  are  two  diflerent  problems.  Heroin 
addiction  in  the  ghetto  is  a  far  cry  from 
barbiturate  and  tranquilizer  abuse  in  the 
suburbs,  and  while  both  are  serious  and 
urgent  problems  involving  the  use  of 
pharmaceuticals,  each  demand  a  vastly 
different  approach. 

For  many  years  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics warned  yoxmg  people  that  mari- 
huana was  as  physically  dangerous  as 
heroin  when  in  fact  it  wa-  not.  The  tragic 
result  was  that  the  Burean  suflfered  a 
total  loss  of  credibility  with  millions  of 
yoimg  men  and  women,  and  that  its 
warnings  concerning  the  opiates  and  the 
amphetamines  went  unheeded  by  thou- 
sands of  them.  Mythology  and  old  wives' 
tales  no  longer  provide  sufficient  facts  on 
which  to  base  a  national  drug  policy.  The 
same  sort  of  subtle  and  critical  distinc- 
tions demanded  in  laboratory  investiga- 
tions of  drugs  should  be  demanded  of  in- 
quiries into  the  social  and  legal  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

Just  as  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
decry  drug  addiction,  it  has  become 
equally  fashionable  to  demand  further 
study  of  the  drug  problem.  Again,  how- 
ever, the  fashion  is  to  demand  much  and 
do  little.  For  example,  those  favoring  re- 
form of  the  marihuana  laws  have  for  5 
years  and  more  been  told  more  research 
Is  needed.  They,  and  concerned  citizens 
everywhere,  may  now  s«»propriately  ask 
"Why  has  not  that  research  been  done?" 
Drug  arrests  in  the  State  of  California 
alone  are  approaching  the  slx-flgure 
mark.  It  is  outrageous  and  intolerable 
that  the  scientific  Inquiries  everyone 
from  the  President  on  down  agrees  are 
desperately  needed  still  are  not  imderwa/. 
Drug  research  has  suffered  in  the  past 
from  economy  cuts,  but  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous and  terrible  false  economy.  It  Is 
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rouglily  akin  to  leaving  the  skull  and 
crossbones  off  a  bottle  of  poison  in  order 
to  save  the  cost  of  printing  the  warning 
label.  Obviously  a  massive  scientific  in- 
vestigation into  all  aspects  of  the  drug 
problem  is  long  overdue. 

Certain  legislation  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  be  highly  useful  in  solving 
the  drug  problem.  H.R.  13785  provides 
for  a  comprehensive  program  combating 
narcotics  addiction  and  drug  abuse.  H.R. 
17350  would  establish  the  administrative 
structure  for  an  all-out  Federal  attack 
on  the  problem.  H.R.  13786  would  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Marihuana  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
that  drug  and  the  problems  associated 
with  its  widespread  use. 

These  measures  if  passed  into  law  will 
not  signal  the  end  of  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States,  nor  even  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  But  they  will  signal 
a  beginning,  and  that  begiiming  is  long 
overdue. 


FARMWORKERS      NEED      FEDERAL 
PROTECTION 


August  11,  1970 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 


OF    KEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  5 
our  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva) 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  farm 
subsidy  bill.  That  amendment  provided 
that  any  farmer  receiving  payments  of 
over  $5,000  in  farm  subsidies  would  be 
required  to  certify  that  he  is  in  compli- 
ance with  all  applicable  Federal,  State, 
and  local  employee  health  and  safety 
laws.  The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  37  to  58. 

The  enormous  need  not  only  for  that 
amendment  but  for  additional  legislation 
which  would  protect  all  farmworkers 
and  provide  at  least  minimiun  sanitary 
and  physical  conditions  for  them  and 
their  families  was  demonstrated  on  Au- 
gust 7.  1970.  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
I  am  armexing  the  article  reporting  this 
incident  affecting  the  farmworkers  in 
New  Jersey  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  8, 1970. 1  hasten  to 
add  that  New  Jersey  is  not  singtilar  in 
this  area  and  that  many  other  States 
have  woefully  failed  in  providing  protec- 
tion for  farmworkers. 

We  should  not  and  must  not  turn  our 
backs  in  providing  help  for  large  nimi- 
bers  of  our  citizens  in  need  of  Federal 
protectiwi.  I  tu-ge  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  give  attention  now  to  the  plight 
of  farmworkers  and  provide  legislation 
guaranteeing  decent  protection  for  their 
hesdth  and  safety. 

The  article  follows: 
Two  PovEBTT  Aides  Seizes  at  Jexset 
MiGKANTS'  Camp 
(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 

BuDCETON,  N.J. —  Two  antlpoverty  officials, 
a  lawyer  ana  a  caseworker,  were  arrested 
today  on  trespass  charges  after  they  refused 
an  order  to  leave  a  migrant  farmworkers 
camp  that  they  were  trying  to  Inspect. 

The  Incident  followed  what  antlpoverty 
officials  termed  a  summer  of  threats  and  In- 


timidations by  farmers  to  keep  them  from 
assisting  the  thousands  of  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  migratory  farm  workers  who  pick  New 
Jersey's  vegetable  crop. 

This  reporter,  who  had  accompanied  the 
two  officials,  also  was  arrested  by  the  state 
police  on  a  trespass  charge  after  being  as- 
saulted by  a  farmer  who  said  that  "even 
Pr«sldent  Nixon"  would  not  be  allowed  to  see 
the  conditions  In  the  migrant  camp  he  main- 
tained near  here. 

The  farmer.  Morris  Tedesco,  lunged  at  the 
reporter,  striking  a  camera  against  his  face. 

"I'll  smash  you  for  this,  I'm  going  to  get 
you  for  this,"  Mr.  Tedesco  said.  "This  Is  my 
property.  You  can't  come  In  here  looking 
around." 

The  two  antlpoverty  officials  arrested  with 
the  reporter  were  Peter  K.  Shack,  a  Camden 
County  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  attorney,  and 
Prank  Tejeras,  a  caseworker.  All  three  were 
taken  to  the  Upper  Deerfleld  Municipal  Hall 
and  later  released  on  their  own  recognizance 
pending  a  hearing  Monday. 

Joseph  Paresl,  who  owns  fields  of  tomatoes 
nearby,  warned  several  visitors  that  the 
fsuTners  would  resort  to  violence  as,  he  said, 
the  black  civil  rights  movement  had.  He 
said  that  at  least  96  per  cent  of  the  other 
farmers  here  In  Cumberland  County  and  In 
nearby  Salem  and  Gloucester  Counties 
agreed  with  blm. 

PREDICTS   MORE   VIOLENCE 

"This  violence  is  going  to  snowball,"  he 
said.  He  also  said  that  he  sometimes  felt 
that  either  Hitler  or  Stalin  would  have 
known  how  to  deal  with  the  migratory  farm 
workers  in  the  camp  he  maintains  about 
200  yards  from  his  home. 

Max  Rothman.  the  head  of  the  Camden 
County  Legal  Services,  a  Federally  funded 
antlpoverty  organization  that  is  providing 
free  legal  services  to  migrant  farm  workers 
here,  said  today  that  his  staff  attorneys  were 
being  repeatedly  threatened  and  intimidated 
by  farmers  who  refused  to  allow  anyone  into 
the  camps  on  their  farms. 

Big  no-trespasslng  signs  have  been  sprout- 
ing m  the  South  Jersey  farming  region.  A 
number  of  Federal  and  state  antlpoverty. 
health  and  education  officials  have  told  of 
being  run  out  of  camps  by  gun-wielding 
farmers. 

Mr.  Rothman  said  he  was  threatened  by 
a  farmer  carrying  a  heavy  crow  bar  when  he 
attempted  to  visit  a  black  migrant  camp 
just  south  of  here. 

The  State  Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs m  Trenton  Is  seeking  legislation  to 
guarantee  antlpoverty  officials  and  other 
qualified  persons  seeking  to  assist  migrant 
laborers  easy  access  to  thnlr  camps.  In  a 
brief  filed  with  the  department,  Mr.  Roth- 
man charged  that  the  farmers  were  using 
the  state's  trespassing  law  to  prevent  them- 
selves from  being  ordered  to  make  costly 
Improvements. 

Today's  arrests,  accckrdlng  the  antlpoverty 
lawyers,  set  the  stage  for  state  and  federal 
court  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
trespass  law. 

The  lawyers  contend  that  It  violates  a 
constitutional  right  of  migrants  to  have  easy 
access  to  the  outside  world. 

REPORTS  or  bkattnos 

"The  farm  workers  themselves  are  the  real 
victims  of  the  law,"  said  Mr.  Rothman.  "They 
are  not  only  deprived  of  their  basic,  human 
dignity  and  the  fundamental  right  to  have 
visitors  of  their  choice,  but  they  are  also 
deprived  of  the  full  benefit  of  Federal  pro- 
grams aimed  at  helping  them  uplift  them- 
selves from  the  squalor  and  deprivation  of 
the  camps  in  which  they  live." 

Other  Federal  officials  said  that  the  farm- 
ers were  also  using  the  trespass  law  against 
the  workers  themselves  by  isolating  one 
camp  from  another  so  that  any  wage  or  liv- 
ing improvemente  were  kept  secret  and  by 
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using   the   camp   isolation   as   a   "chilling" 
weapon  to  maintain  tight  control. 

Mr  Rothman's  office  has  handled  numer- 
ous reports  of  farm  workers'  being  driven 
away  without  pay  and  beaten  for  acta  of  de- 

Aa.nce.  ^         „  ^  __. 

Pour  years  ago,  farmers  here  drove  Federal 
VISTA  volunteer  workers  from  the  camps, 
accusing  the  volunteers  of  stirring  up  Ne- 
groes and  helping  a  drive  that  summer  to 
organize  them  into  a  labor  union. 

The  Initial  controversy  and  subsequent 
reports  of  squalor  and  unlawful  working 
conditions  led  to  a  package  of  reform  legU- 
latlon  in  1967  that  was  Intended  to  Improve 
camp  conditions  and  guarantee  migrants  a 
$1.50  minimum  wage. 

But  the  squalor  remains  in  many  of  the 
camps  here. 

Although  State  law  requires  farmers  to 
provide  flush  toUets  In  their  camps,  the 
only  sanitary  facility  for  the  30  or  so  Puerto 
Rlcan  migrants  at  the  Tedesco  camp  was  a 
privy  that  was  crawling  with  files. 

Seven  men  slept  In  one  room  In  which  the 
screens  were  torn.  There  were  no  sheets  or 
mattress  covers,  as  required  by  law. 

Mr.  Shack,  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
was  at  the  camp  to  investigate  a  report  from 
Ramon  Cruz,  a  19-year-old  migrant  who  said 
he  suffered  a  cut  on  his  hand  while  work- 
ing In  the  field  last  month  and,  tmable  to 
work  since  then,  had  received  no  wages. 

Mr.  Tejeras  went  to  the  camp  to  pick  up 
Tofio  Rivera,  a  36-year-old  migrant  whose 
face  was  recently  slashed  and  who  had  to  be 
returned  to  the  hospital  to  have  the  stitches 
removed. 

Mr.  Shack  and  Mr.  Tejeras  were  arrested 
after  Mr.  Tedesco  refused  to  let  them  into  the 
camp  and  after  both  men  had  asked  to  re- 
main there  untU  the  two  migrants— who 
were  not  there — returned. 

$17.70    A    WEEK    FOR   TWO 

At  another  camp,  Mrs.  Plorenzla  Lorenzo,  a 
36-year-old  mother  with  10  chUdren,  showed 
the  pay  stubs  for  herself  and  her  husband. 
The  slips  showed  that  the  Lorenzos  made 
$17.70 — with  95  cents  deducted  for  Social  Se- 
curity— for  a  week's  work. 

The  13  Lorenzos  slept  In  one  small  room, 
with  bed  space  for  eight  of  them.  Their 
clothes  were  kept  In  an  abandoned  refrigera- 
tor. 

On  days  when  there  was  no  food,  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  said,  she  went  Into  the  fields  and 
took  vegetables  which  she  boiled  for  her 
children. 

For  three  days  this  week,  she  said,  the  camp 
had  no  running  water. 

A.  J.  Rosena,  the  acting  chief  of  the  State 
Migrant  Labor  Bureau,  which  Is  responsible 
for  making  sure  that  living  and  working 
conditions  for  the  state's  20,000  seasonal  mi- 
grants are  lawfully  maintained,  contended 
that  conditions  in  the  1,200  camps  "were 
great"  this  summer. 

Mr.  Rosena  said  the  farmers  were  probably 
concerned  that  the  present  trepass  contro- 
versy would  lead  to  further  attempts  to 
unionize  the  farm  workers.  He  said  he  shared 
many  of  the  farmers'  misgivings  over  farm 
worker  unionization  efforts. 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  BOMB- 
INGS AND  TERRORISM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
cxvi 1787— Part  21 


Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  m 
March  of  this  year,  to  help  cope  with 
the  increasing  use  of  bombings  as  ter- 
roristic acts  of  violence,  I  cosponsored 
HH.  16699  which  proposes  to  strengthen 
the  laws  concerning  illegal  use.  transpor- 
tation, or  possession  of  explosives  and 
their  related  penalties.  Later,  on  July  21, 
I  joined  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing H.R.  18573,  which  would  reg- 
ulate the  importation,  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, storage,  and  possession  of  ex- 
plosives, blasting  agents,  and  detonators, 
among  other  purposes. 

The  urgent  need  for  legislation  of  this 
type  was  graphically  and  frighteningly 
illustrated  in  hearings  recently  held  by 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  John  McClellan. 
Statements  were  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee   from    representatives    of    the 
Treasury  E>epartment,  Post  OflBce,  Jus- 
tice   General   Services   Administration, 
and  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  Federal  level. 
Also  included  was  testimony  from  the 
police  commissioner  of  New  York  City, 
the  chief  deputy  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  California,  deputy  director  of 
the  Tactical  Command  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Police  Department,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Crime  Investigating 
Commission,  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Needless  to  say.  their  com- 
bined  contributions    provided   valuable 
and  topical  information  on  this  most 
pressing  issue.  In  addition,  three  staff 
studies  by  the  subcommittee  on  bomb- 
ings, terroristic  attacks  against  police  fa- 
cilities and  persormel,  &nd  thefts  of  dy- 
namite and  other  explosive  materials  In 
the  United  States  were  made  available  to 
the  public.  Unfortunately,  at  least  in  the 
Washington  area,  the  hearings  did  not 
receive  the  press  coverage  they  deserved. 
For  Instance,  I  learned  that  in  my 
home  State  of  Ohio,  from  January  1. 
1969  through  April  15.  1970,  28  explo- 
sive bombings  and  105  incendiary  bomb- 
ings took  place,  with  an  additional  67 
bombings,  imclassifled  as  to  type,  re- 
ported by  police,  for  a  total  of  200.  Add 
to  this  62  attempted  bombings  and  1,767 
bombing  threats  and  the  people  of  Ohio 
get  a  clear  picture  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
type  of  terrorism. 

Fortunately,  this  wealth  of  Informa- 
tion compiled  by  the  subcommittee  will 
be  shortly  available  for  Interested  offi- 
cials and  the  public  at  large. 

The  hearings  were  supplemented  by 
displays  of  "do  It  yoursdf "  Uterature  dls- 
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semlnated  in  the  United  States  by  vari- 
ous sources  plus  the  foreign  origin  of 
some  of  this  terroristic  material. 

When  one  considers  the  increase  In 
bombings,  the  Increase  In  instructional 
bombing  material  and  the  increase  In 
violence-prone  groups  In  the  Nation,  one 
begins  to  appreciate  the  enormity  of  the 
issue.  These  three  aspects  were  covered 
quite  adequately  by  Philip  R.  Manuel, 
staCf  Investigator  for  the  subcommittee 
in  his  testimony  during  the  hearings. 

In  order  to  alert  the  American  public 
as  to  the  serious  nature  and  scope  of  ter- 
roristic bombings  throughout  the  coun- 
try, I  include  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Manuel  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statemtnt  or  Phiup  R.  Manpe.,  iHvaaii- 

GATOB.    PEKMANENT    StJBCOMMmXE    ON    IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Philip  R. 
Manuel.  I  have  been  an  investigator  on  the 
Subcommittee's  staff  since  March  1.  1968.  I 
have  had  approximately  ten  years  experience 
m  the  field  of  investigations. 

As  a  part  of  this  investigation  of  bombing 
and  terrorism,  the  staff  has  prepared  three 
separate  studies  which  reUte  to:  (1)  Bomb- 
ings, both  explosive  and  Incendiary,  and  at- 
tempted bombings:  (2)  Thefts  of  explosives; 
and  (3)  Terroristic  attacks  and  assaults  on 
law  enforcement  facilities  and  personnel. 

BOMBINGS   AND   ATTEMPTS 

The  first  study  I  introduce  is  a  chronolog- 
ical list  of  some  bombings  and  bombing  at- 
tempts during  the  period  January  1.  1969 
through  July  9.  1970.  It  was  complied  by  re- 
search of  public  source  material,  news  clips, 
and  coordination  with  major  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

This  study  does  not  list  every  bombing  or 
attempt  in  the  United  States  during  thU  pe- 
riod. Our  intention  in  this  study  was  rather 
to  coUect  and  isolate  readUy  available  in- 
formation on  bombing  incidents,  thereby 
giving  the  Subcommittee  and  the  Congress 
a  cross-section  or  profile  of  the  scope  of  the 
problem  Including  the  nattire,  pattern  and 
escalation  of  cases  involving  misuse  of  de- 
structive devices.  However  Incomplete  it  may 
be,  I  believe  the  study  represents  the  first  de- 
tailed composite  work  on  the  subject.  At  the 
start  of  this  Investigation,  we  quickly  learned 
that  no  source — either  Federal  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  private  institution- had  this 
type  of  Information  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  first  staff  study, 
prepared  under  my  direction  and  the  overall 
supervision  of  General  Counsel  Adlerman, 
as  an  exhibit  In  these  hearings. 

Schedule  A  of  the  study  summarizes  the 
statistical  totals  by  month,  year  and  cate- 
gory. Schedule  B  breaks  down  the  targets  o* 
bombings  and  attempts  Into  specific  cate- 
gories. 

We  recorded  on  Schedule  A  a  total  of  1,188 
bombings  and  attempts  for  1969  and  for  1970 
through  JiUy  9.  including  599  explosive 
bombings.  463  incendiary  bombings  and  136 
attempts  to  bomb. 

For  1969  we  recorded  a  total  of  602  b<Hnb- 
Ings  and  attempts,  including  298  explosive 
bombings.  243  incendiaries  and  61  attempted 
bombings.  For  the  190-day  period  from 
January  1  to  July  9.  1970,  we  recorded  686 
bombings  and  attempts,  including  301  ex- 
plosive bombings,  210  Incendiary  bombings 
and  75  attempts. 

When  we  started  this  study,  we  expected 
to  document  an  average  of  at  least  one  m- 
cldent  per  day.  0\ur  average  on  completion 
of  the  study  shows  1.6  per  day  for  calendar 
year  1969  and  a  startling  3.1  per  day  for  190 
days  in  1970.  for  a  combined  average  of  2.1 
per  day  for  the  18-month  period.  That  figure 
doubles  our  original  expectation,  even  though 
it  includes  only  approximately  20%  of  total 
t)omblngs  and  attempts  reported  to  the  Sub- 
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committee  by  the  Treasury  Department  a« 
a  result  of  their  nationwide  survey  made  at 
our  request.  ^  , 

Schedule  B  shows  that  from  January  i. 
1969  to  July  9.  1970.  the  targets  of  these 
1  188  bombing  attacks  Included: 

Seven  foreign  embassies  and  consulates, 
aU  in  1970. 

One  hundred  six  bombing  attoclta  on  Tta- 
eral  Government  property.  Including  Selec- 
Uve  Service  Offices  and  ROTC  facilities. 

One  hundred  twenty-six  attacks  on  State 
and  Municipal  Government  property. 

One  hundred  flrty-one  attacks  on  Indus- 
trial facilities,  public  utUltles  and  railroads 

Two  hundred  fifty-three  bombings  In  pri- 
vate homes  and  against  personal  property 
such  as  automobUes;  In  this  category  we  also 
recorded  16  separate  Incidents  of  teenagers 
injured  whUe  constructing  homemade  bombs. 

Two  hundred  twenty-eight  bombings 
aealnst  schools  and  colleges.  145  of  which  oc- 
curred at  colleges.  71  at  high  schools  a^nd  6 
at  elementary  schools.  Approximately  Vb  of 
these  bombings  occurred  In  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools.  Indicating  that  teen- 
agers and  even  yoimger  children  are  taught 
how  to  use  explosives  and  incendiaries  and 
Indeed  are  using  them. 

Thirty-two  bombing  attacks  were  directed 
at  churches  and  synagogues. 

All  of  these  bombing  incidents  are  re- 
corded by  date,  place  and  brief  descrlpUon, 
in  the  body  of  study. 

THKFTS   OF    EXPLOSIVja 

The  second  staff  study  is  a  chronological 
Ust  of  some  thefts  of  dynamite  and  other  ex- 
plosive materials  in  the  United  States  from 
January  1,  1969  to  May  30.  1970.  The  study 
was  compiled  from  pertinent  public  source 
material,  news  clips,  and  from  reports  of 
such  thefts  by  manufacturers  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Makers  of  Exploelves  In  New  York 
City.  Those  manufacturers  who  belong  to  the 
Institute  regularly  report  thefts  from  their 
magazines  and  from  contractors  and  cus- 
tomers. We  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  we  have  Included  here  all  thefts 
which  occurred  during  this  period.  However, 
from  available  information,  this  study  rep- 
resents a  profile  of  the  nature,  frequency  and 
type  of  thefts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  second  stall 
study  as  an  exhibit. 

In  the  study,  we  have  documented  by  date, 
location  and  description  a  total  of  87  sep- 
arate thefts  involving  31,370  pounds  of  dy- 
namite and  other  explosives,  94,018  blasting 
caps  and  101  >40  feet  of  detonating  cord  and 
fuse  wire. 

The  documented  thefts  of  31370  pounds, 
or  approximately  16  tons,  of  explosives  clear- 
ly points  to  a  lack  of  security  in  the  storage 
of  this  dangerous  material.  In  the  pttst,  con- 
tractors and  other  users  of  exploalvea  gen- 
erally have  stored  supplies  of  dynamite  In 
remote  areas,  mostly  In  primitive  storage 
shacks  without  .adequate  security.  The  study 
also  contains  details  of  thefts  of  explosives 
from  mllltAry  installations,  as  reported  in 
the  preas.  Meet  of  these  thefts,  however,  are 
not  made  public,  but  are  reported  through 
military  channels.  Last  week  we  had  testi- 
mony from  the  Chief  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  California  who  told  the  Subcommittee 
about  the  alarming  frequency  of  thefts  of 
arms,  ammunition,  grenades  and  explosives 
from  military  installations  in  that  State. 
Wjllowlng  my  teetlmony  this  morning,  the 
Subcommittee  will  hear  from  a  Deputy  A«- 
■latant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  who  will  be  accompanied  by  officers 
from  the  other  armed  services.  Among  other 
mutters,  they  will  testify  about  the  problem 
of  thefts  of  destructive  material  from  mili- 
tary inat&llatlons.  # 

TKRROKISTIC   ATTACKB   ACAIN8T   POUCS 

The  third  stall  study,  which  I  believe  is 
klao  tbt  first  of  iti  kind  to  b«  m*de  public, 
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is  a  chronological  compilation  by  state  of 
terroristic  attacks.  Including  bombings,  l)Oth 
explosive  and  incendiary,  sniping  and  am- 
bushes directed  against  police  and  other  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  their  facilities 
during  the  years  1968.  1969.  and  through 
July  1.  1970. 

In  preparing  this  document  we  received 
information  from  Federal  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  We  sought  to  eliminate 
from  this  study  any  deaths  and  injvirles  to 
police  officers  which  related  to  customary 
police  duty.  We  Included  only  terrorist -type 
acts. 

I  offer  this  third  staff  study  as  an  exhibit. 
In  summary,  we  recorded  a  total  of  359  sep- 
arate attacks  on  police.  Including  40  explo- 
sive bombings,  27  incendiary  attacks,  14 
bombing  attempts,  216  ambushes  and  snlp- 
Ings.  and  62  cases  In  which  officers  were  in- 
jured attempting  to  quell  riots,  disturbances 
and  demonstrations. 

These  359  attacks  resulted  In  23  deaths  of 
police  officers,  and  326  Injuries  to  police 
officers. 

The  State  of  California  ranked  first  In 
total  attacks  with  70  recorded  cases,  fol- 
lowed by  nilnols  with  60  and  New  York  and 
Florida  with  22  each. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  have  Investigated 
printed  matter  of  the  "do  it  yourseir'  type, 
which  tells  people  how  to  make  bombs  and 
how  to  conduct  sabotage  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

Last  June,  the  Subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  four  extremist  organizations;  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society;  the  Black 
Panther  Party;  the  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  and  the  Republic  of 
New  Africa.  Testimony  in  those  hearings  dis- 
closed that  these  organizations  possessed  and 
distributed  such  printed  material  on  bomb- 
making. 

In  my  prepared  statement,  I  have  de- 
scribed certain  of  those  publications  which 
we  had  available  In  June  of  1969  and  which 
were  then  made  exhibits  in  our  hearings. 

During  this  Investigation  we  have  done 
considerably  more  work  in  this  field,  and  my 
statement  now  explains  the  results  of  that 
work. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  Sub- 
committee's Investigation  concerning  the  na- 
tiire,  sources  and  distribution  of  printed  mat- 
ter of  the  "do  it  yoiu-self"  variety  which 
instructs  Individuals  either  by  diagram  or 
step-by-step  directions  in  the  making  of  ex- 
plosive and  incendiary  devices.  Also  Included 
Is  printed  matter  which  advocates  the  neces- 
sity or  desirability  of  active  sabotage  terror- 
ism and  gruerrllla  warfare  In  this  country. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  this  subject  it 
should  be  noted  that  during  the  period  June 
16  to  June  30,  1969,  this  Subcommittee  held 
public  hearings  Into  the  actlrttles  of  four 
separate  extremist  organizations;  namely, 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) , 
the  Black  Panther  Party  (BPP) ,  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC)  and  the  Republic  of  New  Africa 
(RNA). 

Testimony  and  exhibits  In  the  hearing 
record  show  conclusively  that  members  of 
these  organizations  have  distributed  or 
caused  to  be  distributed  books,  pamphlets, 
newspapers  or  similar  documents  containing 
detailed  instructions  and  diagrams  on  the 
making  of  incendiaries  and  explosives  rang- 
ing from  simple  Molotov  cocktails  to  very  so- 
phisticated bombs  made  of  nitroglycerine 
and  other  highly  volaUle  substances. 

More  than  20  such  documents  and  publica- 
tions were  Introduced  as  evidence.  However, 
they  were  not  printed  in  the  hearing  record. 
In  light  of  recent  events  involving  the  use  of 
bombs,  a  short  review  of  the  more  pertinent 
ezblbita  may  offer  perspective  which  would 
aid  In  preparing  remedial  legislation. 

Exhibit  #269  contains  a  document  en- 
titled. "Mechanical  Methods  of  Sabotage" 
which  was  distributed  at  the  October  19S8 
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convention  of  SDS  In  Boulder,  Colorado,  and 
a  document  entitled,  "What  We  Must  Do 
Now — An  Argument  for  Sabotage  as  the  Next 
Logical  Step  Towards  Obstruction  and  Dis- 
ruption of  the  U.S.  Wm  Machine,"  which  waa 
printed  in  Toronto,  Canada,  for  distribution 
in  the  U.S.  to  various  anti-war  groups,  in- 
cluding the  SDS.  Testimony  established  that 
SDS  members  distributed  this  document  and 
discussed  its  contents  at  their  meetings. 

The  docimient  "Mechanical  Methods  of 
Sabotage"  gives  detailed  instructions  on 
tnairiTig  all  types  of  incendiaries  and  explo- 
sives, pltis  Instructions  on  when  they  can  be 
used  by  revolutionary  groups  and  what  re- 
svUts  can  be  expected.  Most  of  the  bombs  and 
Incendiaries  described  In  this  booklet  can  be 
made  by  the  potential  bombmaker  from  ma- 
terials easily  obtained.  Diagrams  give  step- 
by-step  instructions  for  making  these  weap- 
ons. 

The  second  pamphlet  "AVhat  We  Mtwt  Do 
Now"  luged  the  use  of  Incendiary  devices  to 
immobUlze  local  draft  boards,  ROTC  build- 
ings, other  Government  agencies,  and  war  in- 
dustries. The  pamphlet  contains  detailed  in- 
structions for  making  Incendiary  devices.  It 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  clandestine  at- 
tacks and  urges  that  only  two  or  three  per- 
sons know  about  any  sabotage  plan,  In  order 
to  preclude  compromise.  After  this  pamphlet 
on  sabotage  was  circulated,  a  wave  of  as- 
saults with  firebombs  was,  in  fact,  made 
against  campus  ROTC  facilities  and  some  Se- 
lective Service  Board  offices  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Many  exhibits  were  Introduced  to  show 
that  the  Black  Panther  Party  has  Issued  In- 
struction sheets  and  pamphlets  on  the  mak- 
ing of  destructive  incendiaries  and  explosives, 
including  but  not  limited  to  Exhibit  #333 
entitled,  "Firebombs."  This  dociunent  gives 
step-by-step  Instructions  for  assembling  de- 
structive devices  from  easily  obtainable  ma- 
terial. It  was  distributed  by  the  BPP  at  their 
November  1968  "retreat"  held  In  Oakland, 
Caiifomia.  A  very  similar  instruction  sheet 
was  printed  in  the  Black  Panther  newspaper 
of  Saturday,  November  16,  1968,  on  page  22. 
entitled,  "Grenades  and  Bombs:  Anti-Prop- 
erty and  Anti-Personnel."  The  Black  Panther 
newspaper  had  an  estimated  circulation  at 
that  time  of  45,000  copies,  distributed  all  over 
the  coimtry,  WhUe  the  newspaper  Itself  does 
not  In  so  many  words  advocate  the  use  of 
the  bombs  It  describes,  the  danger  of  putting 
such  information  in  the  hands  of  persons  In- 
doctrinated by  Black  Panther  propaganda  Is 
clear. 

Exhibit  #408-c  of  our  hearings  is  a  dia- 
gram on  how  to  make  a  bomb  and  a  timing 
device.  It  was  found  In  the  boot  of  Mid-west 
SNCC  Director  Charles  Koen  after  his  arrest 
by  the  St.  Louis  Police  Department  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1968.  A  comparison  of  the  diagram 
and  instructions  with  the  description  given 
by  the  FBI  of  the  explosive  device  which 
kUled  SNCC  members  Ralph  Featherstone 
and  William  Payne  Just  before  the  trial  In 
Maryland  of  former  Chairman  H.  Rap  Brown, 
indicates  that  this  type  of  weapon  has  been 
known  to  SNCC  members  for  a  long  time. 

Evidence  also  showed  that  basically  the 
same  type  of  bomb  making  instructions, 
complete  with  diagrams,  can  be  obtained 
easily  from  certain  mail-order  hoxises.  For 
example,  a  police  official  from  Jersey  City 
testified  that  Black  Panther  members  In  his 
area  were  Instructed  to  order  books  on  mak- 
ing bombs,  both  explosive  and  Incendiary, 
from  a  mail-order  firm  called  Panther  Pub- 
licattone.  Inc.,  In  Bouldw,  Colorado.  Among 
the  books  that  one  coiUd  order  from  Panther 
Publications  were  numerous  U.S.  -Army  Field 
and  Technical  Manuals,  used  for  tnilnlng  by 
the  U.S.  Army. 

We  considered  it  Important  In  this  cur- 
rent Investigation  on  bombing  and  terrorism 
in  the  United  States  to  determine  more  fully 
the  sources,  nature  and  distribution  of  this 
type  of  printed  material. 
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Our  investlgaUon  discloses  that  there  axe 
at  least  five  maU-order  operations  in  exist- 
ence at  this  time  from  which  indivlduflls 
can  obtain  reproducUons  of  U.8.  Army  Field 
and  Technical  Mantials  which  teU  how  to 
make  explosive  and  incendiary  devices.  These 
maU-order  houses  circulate  brochures  and 
catalogs.  Several  have  advertised  these 
manuals  in  naUonaUy  known  magazines. 

The  mall -order  establishments  are: 

(1)  Panther  PubllcaUons  Incorporated, 
Boulder,  Colorado; 

(2)  The  Normount  Armament  Co.,  also 
known  as  The  Combat  Bookshelf,  Forrest 
Grove,  Oregon; 

(3)  The  Angrlfl   Press,  Hollywood.   CaU- 

tornla;  . 

(4)  Combat  Books,  McDonald,  Ohio;  and 
(6)  The  Sons  of  Liberty,  HoUywood.  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  introduce  five  separate  exhlbiU  showing 
that  the  five  organizaUons  above  offer  for 
sale  specific  VS.  Army  Field  and  Technical 
Manuals  containing  instructions  plus  dla^ 
Krams  on  the  making  of  exploeivee  and  In- 
cendiaries. Exhibit  #1  is  a  mailed  catalog 
from  Normount  Armament  Co.  advertising 
for  sale  among  other  things  the  following 
US.  Army  Manuals: 

1.  OuerrlUa  Warfare,  FM  31-31. 

2.  Ranger  Training,  FM  21-60. 

5.  Irregular  Forces,  FM  31-16. 
4   Evasion  and  Escape,  FM  21-77. 
b    Hand  to  Hand  Combat,  FM  21-160. 

6.  Bayonet  Fighting,  FM  23-26. 

7.  Boobytraps,  FM  6-31. 

8.  Grenades  and  Pyrotechnics  together 
with  Demolition  Reference  Cards  and  Mine 
Reference  Cards,  FM  23-30. 

9   Explosives  and  Demolitions.  FM  5-2o. 

10.  DemoUtlon  Materials,  TM  9-1946. 

11.  Military  Exploeivee,  TM  9-1910. 
Exhibit   #2  is  a  combined  book  list  for 

1969-70  for  Normovmt  Armaments  and  Pan- 
_       ther  Publications,  which  offers  the  follow- 
3      ing  U.8.  Army  Manuals: 
X  1    Land  Mine  Warfare  (FM  20-32). 

2   Military  Pyrotechnics  (TM  9-12370-20). 
s!  Combat  in  ForUfied  and  BuUt-Up  Areas 
(FM  31-60) .  ^  _ 

4  Guide  to  Viet  Cong  Boobytraps  and  Ex- 
plosives Devices  Dept.  of  Army   Pamphlet 

^""oulde  to  Germ  Warfare  TM  a-216^ 

6.  Guide  to  Chemical   and   Gas  Warfare 

TM  3-200.  „    ^    . 

7.  Special  Forces  OperaUonal  Techniques, 

^M  31-20.  ^^         ^^^. 

Exhibit  No.  3  is  page  18  from  the  national 
magazine  Gun  Week  of  March  6,  1970,  show- 
ine  advertisements  from  both  Angrlff  Press, 
Hollywood,  California,  and  Combat  BoolM, 
McDonald,  Ohio,  offering  military  manuals 
and  other  books  on  explosives  and  incen- 
diaries. 

Exhibit  No.  4  Is  a  copy  of  a  mall  soUclta- 
tion  for  U.S.  Army  Technical  Manual  TM 
31-200-1  Unconventional  Warfare  Devices 
and  Technlquee,  offered  by  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty, Hollywood,  CaUfomla. 

The  national  leader  of  the  Sons  of  Uberty 
iB  James  K.  Warner,  who  formerly  was  the 
National  Secretary  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party  and  has  also  been  affiliated  with  the 
National  States  Rights  Party.  During  this 
investigation,  we  attempted  to  interview  Mr. 
Warner  regarding  the  source  of  the  Army 
documents  which  he  offers  for  sale,  and  his 
intention  in  doing  so.  However,  Mr.  Warner 
would  not  cooperate  and  refused  to  answer 
pertinent  queetiona. 

Investigation  also  established  that  a  mall- 
order  operation  called  Atlan  Formularies  Is 
involved  In  selling  two  separate  documents 
dealing  with  the  mantifacture  of  explosive 
and  Incendiary  devices.  The  first  is  a  pam- 
phlet called  "MlUtants"  FormiUary"  and  the 
second  Is  a  book  called  "Explosives  Like 
Granddad  Used  to  Make".  The  documents 
sra  sold  by  Donald  E.  Sisoo  and  published  by 
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an  organization  called  Sturmstrup  Press, 
Post  Office  Box  9011.  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Mr. 
Slsco  is  an  admitted  former  member  of  the 
Mlnutemen  and  the  American  Nazi  Party. 
Post  Office  Box  9011  In  Phoenix  Is  the  maUlng 
address  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Arizona 
branch  of  the  American  Nazi  Party.  In  the 
pamphlet,  "MUltants'  Formulary,"  Mr.  Slsco 
identifies  current  works  on  making  explo- 
sives and  advises  the  reader  how  and  where 
he  can  pvirchase  them.  In  addition,  Mr.  Slsco 
gives  the  reader  sources  of  chemicals  which 
can  be  obtained  in  the  making  of  explosive 
and  incendiary  devices.  He  tells  how  to  order 
them  so  that  the  purchases  cannot  be  traced. 
The  section  dealing  with  explosives  gives 
detailed  instructions  on  the  uses  of  potas- 
sium chlorate,  ammonlvun  nitrate,  gunpow- 
der, ignitors,  chemical  deUy  igniters  and 
every  conceivable  type  of  bomb,  including 
the  match-head  bomb,  the  pipe  bomb,  anti- 
personnel bombs,  gas  tank  bombs,  and  all 
types  of  Incendiary  or  firebombs.  I  Introduce 
a  copy  of  the  "Militants"  Formulary"  as  an 
exhibit. 

Panther  Publications,  Inc.,  offers  for  sale 
a  book  entitled,  "160  Questions  for  a  Guer- 
rilla "  written  by  General  Alberto  Bayo,  the 
man  who  trained  Fidel  Castro,  Che  Guevarra 
and  other  Cuban  revolutionaries  in  the  art 
of  guerrilla  warfare.  This  book  was  brought 
directly  to  the  United  States  from  Cuba  by 
the  president  and  operator  of  Panther  Pub- 
lications, Robert  K.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  had 
the  book  translated  into  EngUsh,  copyrighted 
It,  and  has  offered  it  for  sale.  In  an  interview 
which  I  had  with  Mr.  Brown  in  Boulder, 
Colorado,  It  was  learned  that  Panther  Pub- 
Ucations  has  sold  about  5,000  copies  of  this 
book. 

In  order  to  show  the  wide-spread  distri- 
bution of  this  book  wliich  contains  diagrams 
and  instructions  for  the  manufacture  of 
explosive  bombs  and  incendiaries  and  offers 
guidance  to  the  prospective  saboteur  in  pick- 
ing targets,  the  Subcommittee  has  prepared 
a  chart  tracing  the  book  from  its  origin  in 
Cuba  in  1969  to  its  use  by  various  militant 
groups  and  its  reprinting  in  underground 
papers. 

I  introduce  this  chart  into  evidence.  The 
first  exhibit  on  the  chart  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  book  In  Spanish  published  in  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  in  1969,  showing  certain  dia- 
grams of  Molotov  cocktails  and  grenades  and 
Incendiary  devices.  The  second  exhibit  Is  the 
translation  into  EnglUh,  for  sale  by  Panther 
Publications  for  $2.00,  showing  the  Identical 
diagrams  on  bombmaklng. 

Law  enforcement  officials  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  documented  for  us  incidents  where 
these  diagrams  have  l>een  circulated  on  col- 
lege campuses,  or  have  been  found  in  the 
possession  of  members  of  extremist  organiza- 
tions, or  have  appeared  in  certain  under- 
ground papers  of  considerable  circulation.  A 
n\unber  of  these  diagrams  were  entered  as 
exhibits  In  our  hearings  on  the  SDS  and 
Black  Panthers. 

Some  examples  which  appear  on  the  chart 
are: 

1.  Copy  of  this  book  was  found  by  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department  in  a  raid 
on  the  headquarters  of  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement  (RAM)  In  Philadelphia  in 
1967. 

2.  In  1868,  1968  and  1870.  the  same  dia- 
grams with  a  cover  page  identifying  the  SDS 
"New  Left  Notes"  were  distributed  in  SDS 
workshops  at  their  convention  in  East  Lan- 
sing, Michigan  in  June  1968,  and  at  their 
convention  in  Boulder,  Colorado  in  October 
1968.  Copies  have  also  appeared,  according 
to  testimony,  on  college  campuses  in  Iowa 
and  California. 

3.  Copies  of  the  same  diagrams  were  ob- 
tained by  the  San  FrancUco  Police  Depart- 
ment in  a  raid  on  an  apartment  occupied  by 
Black  Panther  members  in  March,  1969. 

4.  Copies  of  the  diagrams  were  found  In 
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the  possession  of  members  of  the  Student 
Non-violent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC) 
when  they  were  arrested  in  New  Orleans  In 
May  1968  during  the  trial  of  H.  Rap  Brown. 
6.  The  diagrams  were  reprinted  In  the 
"Bat."  a  New  York  undergroiind  newspaper, 
in  its  February  6, 1970,  edition. 

6.  When  Chicago  police  and  FBI  agents 
discovered  dynamite  and  other  arms  in  an 
apartment  at  6433  N.  Kenmore  Street  in 
Chicago,  occupied  by  members  of  the 
Weatherman  Faction  of  SDS,  they  found 
among  other  material,  the  book,  "150  Ques- 
tions for  a  Guerrilla"  containing  the  same 
diagrams. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  included. 
However,  this  chart  should  give  the  Sub- 
committee some  Idea  of  the  circulation  of 
this  type  of  printed  matter  to  members  and 
sympathizers  of  these  groups. 

Our  Investigation  also  foimd  another  ex- 
ample of  printed  material  emanating  from 
Cuba  and  mailed  directly  Into  the  United 
States.  It  deals  with  the  necessity,  desira- 
bility, strategy,  and  tactics  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare, sabotage  and  terrorism. 

The  Subcommittee's  staff  has  prepared  an- 
other chart  showing  the  nature  and  proUfera- 
tlon  of  this  material  relating  to  the  January- 
February  1970  issue  of  a  book  called  "Tri- 
oontlnental."  This  book  is  self -Identified  as 
the  theoretical  organ  of  the  Executive  Sec- 
retariat of  the  Organization  of  SoUdarlty  of 
the  Peoples  of  Africa,  AsU  and  Latin  America, 
headquartered  in  Havana,  Cuba.  The  postal 
address  is  Post  Office  Box  4224,  Havana,  Cuba. 
The  book  Is  printed  and  disseminated  from 
Havana.  The  feature  article  in  this  edition 
is  a  41-page  treatise  on  guerrilla  warfare, 
strategy  and  tactics  caUed  the  "Mlnlmanual 
of  the  Urban  Guerrilla."  It  was  written  by 
Carlos  Marlghella,  a  Brazilian  guerrilla  fighter 
who  is  described  as  "one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  in  theory  and  practice  of  urban 
guerrilla  warfare."  '•Tricontlnental"  explained 
that  this  article  was  considered  an  Instru- 
ment of  the  arms  struggle  in  the  cities  of 
Brazil.  However,  the  "Mlnlmanual"  contains 
lessons  useful  to  any  revolutionary.  "Tri- 
continental'  stated  that  the  publication  of 
the  "Mlnlmanual"  was  part  of  its  mission  to 
spread  understanding  of  revolutionary  activi- 
ties, strategy,  and  tactics.  Some  of  the  mors 
significant  passages  from  this  "Mlnlmanual" 
are: 

"The  basic  question  In  the  technical  pr^- 
aration  of  the  ixrban  guerrilla  Is  neverthe- 
less to  know  how  to  handle  arms  such  as  the 
machine  gun,  revolver,  automatic,  FAL, 
various  types  of  shotguns,  carbines,  mortars, 
bazookas,  etc." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"A  knowledge  of  various  types  of  ammuni- 
tion emd  explosives  is  another  aspect  to  con- 
sider. Among  the  explosives,  dynamite  must 
be  well  understood.  The  use  of  Incendiary 
bombs,  of  smoke  bombs,  and  other  types  are 
Indispensable  prior  knowledge." 

•  •  •  •  * 
"To  know  how  to  make  and  repair  arms, 

prepare  Molotov  cocktails,  grenades,  mines, 
homemade  destructive  devices,  how  to  blow 
up  bridges,  tear  up  and  put  out  of  service 
rails  and  sleepers,  these  are  requisites  in  the 
technical  preparation  of  the  urban  guerrilla 
that  can  never  be  considered  unimportant." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  highest  level  of  preparation  for  the 

urban  guerrilla  Is  the  center  for  technical 
training.  But  only  the  guerrilla  who  has  al- 
ready passed  the  preliminary  examination 
can  go  on  to  this  school — that  is  to  say,  one 
who  has  passed  the  proof  of  fire  In  revolu- 
tionary action.  In  actual  combat  against  th« 
enemy." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  construction  and,  courses  In  explo- 
sives and  sabotage  must  be  organized.  The 
primary     materials     for     practicing     thass 
courses  must  be  obtained  ahead  of  tUns  to 
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prevent  an  Incomplete  apprenticeship — that 
Is  to  say  to  leave  no  room  for  experimenta- 
tion. MolotoT  cocktails,  gasoline,  homemade 
contrivances — such  as  catapults  and  mortars 
for  firing  explosives,  grenades  made  of  tubes 
and  cans,  smoke  bombs,  mines,  conventional 
explosives  such  as  dynamite  and  potassium 
chloride,  plastic  explosives,  gelatine  cap- 
sules, ammunition  of  every  kind  are  Indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  urban  guer- 
rllUa's  mission." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  method  of  obtaining  the  necessary 

materials  and  munitions  will  be  to  buy  them 
or  to  take  them  by  force  In  expropriation 
actions  especially  planned  and  carried  out." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  urban  guerrilla  will   be  careful  not 

to  keep  explosives  and  materials  that  can 
cause  accidents  around  for  very  long,  but  will 
try  always  to  use  them  Unme<llately  on  their 
destined  targets." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  order  to  function  the  urban  guerrillas 
must  organize  In  small  groups.  A  group  of  no 
more  than  four  or  five  Is  called  the  firing 
group. 

"The  firing  group  plans  and  executes  urban 
guerrilla  actions,  obtains  and  guards  arms, 
studies  and  corrects  Its  own  tactics — the  old 
type  hierarchy  style  of  the  traditional  left 
does  not  exist  In  our  organization.  This 
means  that  except  for  the  priority  of  objec- 
tives set  by  the  strategic  command  any  fir- 
ing group  can  decide  to  assault  the  bank,  to 
kidnap  or  execute  an  agent  of  the  dictator- 
ship, etc. 

"No  firing  group  can  remain  Inactive  while 
waiting  for  orders  from  above.  Its  obligation 
Is  to  act.  Any  single  urban  guerrilla  who 
wants  to  establish  a  firing  group  and  begin 
action  can  do  so  and  thus  become  a  part  of 
the  organization. 

"This  method  of  action  eliminates  the 
need  for  knowing  who  Is  carrying  out  which 
actions  since  there  is  free  Initiative,  and  the 
only  Important  point  Is  to  Increase  substan- 
tially the  volume  of  urban  guerrilla  activity 
In  order  to  wear  out  the  Government  and 
force  it  on  to  the  defensive.  The  firing  group 
la  the  instriiment  of  organized  action  within. 
Its  guerrilla  operations  and  tactics  are 
planned,  launched  and  carried  through  to 
success." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The    organization    is    an    Indestructible 

network  of  firing  groups  and  of  coordinations 
among  them  that  functions  simply  and  prac- 
tically with  a  general  command  that  also 
participates  In  the  attacks.  An  organization 
which  exists  for  no  purpose  other  than  pure 
and  simple  revolutionary  action." 

"Trlcontinental"  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  Subcommittee  in  October  1968.  The 
September-October  Issue  was  mailed  from 
CuhtL  to  a  post  office  box  the  Subcommittee 
used  to  collect  publications  of  extremist 
groups.  This  issue — the  cover  is  shown  on 
the  chart — illustrates  ways  to  mount  a 
Molotov  cocktail  on  a  shotgun  to  make  a 
weapon  which  can  be  useful  in  city  fighting 
from  roofs,  balconies,  terraces  and  similar 
places.  The  reader  receives  this  command. 
"Use  It."  To  give  the  Subcommittee  some 
Idea  of  the  proliferation  of  the  tactics  and 
strategy  of  Carlos  Marlghella.  I  wish  to 
point  cut  that  we  found  detailed  Informa- 
tion about  blm  In  the  March  1970  edition 
of  "Leviathan,"  an  organ  affiliated  with  the 
Weatherman  Paction  of  SD8. 

We  also  established  that  the  April  18.  1970 
Issue  of  the  Black  Panther  newspaper  car- 
ried an  article  called  "Organizing  Self-De- 
fense  Groups."  This  article  was  accom- 
panied by  diagrams  of  Molotov  cocktails  and 
the  so-cailed  "peoples'  "  hand  grenade,  wh^h 
is   made  from   easily   obtainable  materials. 
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Describing  Panther  concepts  of  "self-de- 
fense." Donald  Lee  Cox,  chief  of  the  Panther 
underground,  quotes  from  Carlos  Marl- 
ghella : 

"The  accusation  of  a££suU  or  terrorism 
no  longer  has  the  negative  meaning  It  used 
to  have.  It  has  acquired  new  clothing,  a  new 
coloration.  It  does  not  factionalize,  it  does 
not  discredit:  on  the  contrary  It  respects  a 
focal  point  c*  attention.  Today,  to  be  an 
assailant  or  terrorist  is  a  quality  that  en- 
nobles any  honorable  man  because  It  Is  an 
act  worthy  of  a  revolutionary  engaged  In 
arms  struggle  against  the  shameful  mili- 
tary dictatorship  and  Its  monstrosities. 

"So  with  that  I  can  say  all  self-defense 
groups  must  strike  blows  against  the  slave 
master  until  we  have  secured  our  survival 
as  people,  and  if  this  takes  shooting  every 
pig  and  blowing  up  every  pig  sty  then  lets 
get  on  up." 

This  article  also  contains  advice  on  books, 
mostly  U.S.  Army  manuals,  which  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Normount  Armament 
Company.  Other  Issues  have  advised  the 
reader  to  order  the  same  type  of  books  from 
Panther   Publications   Inc. 

The  Subcommittee  also  disclosed  that  the 
entire  text  of  these  articles  on  so-called 
"Self  Defense  Group-s"  have  been  distributed 
to  various  Black  Panther  chapters.  Exam- 
ples on  the  chart  show  these  documents 
stamped  with  the  identification  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Chapter  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  and  the  National  Committee  to  Com- 
bat Fascism  m  Washington.  DC. 

Further  proliferation  of  this  material  Is 
indicated  on  page  11  of  the  May  30.  1970 
edition  of  the  Washington.  D.C..  under- 
ground newspaper.  "Quick  Silver  Times." 
That  page  has  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  ar- 
ticle "Organizing  Self-Defense  Groups"  from 
the  Black  Panther  paper  of  April  18.  It  Is 
significant  to  note  that  page  11  contains 
this  article  advising  people  to  shoot  police- 
men and  blow  up  police  stations,  while  the 
next  two  pages  contain  a  map  showing  lo- 
cations and  giving  descriptions  of  police 
stations  and  other  related  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  also  obtained  copies  of  a  publication 
from  Berkeley,  Callfornia,  called  "Black  Pol- 
itics." It  calls  Itself  an  Independent  journal 
providing  a  forum  for  vanguard  theories  and 
Ideas  that  deal  with  crucial  Issues.  It  says 
that  It  beUeves  freedom.  Justice  and  equality 
must  be  obtained  by  those  means  which  the 
oppressed  think  necessary.  The  biislness  man- 
ager Is  Identified  as  Tom  Sanders  of  Berkeley, 
also  a  member  of  the  editorial  board.  Several 
Issues  have  contained  articles  by  a  person 
using  the  name  George  Prosser.  I  Introduce 
the  following  articles  from  "Black  Politics" 
written  by  Prosser : 

(1)  Vol  1  No  I,  dated  January  1968— pag« 
13.   an  article  entitled   "Weapons   for   Self 
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(2)  Vol  1  No  3,  dated  March  1968— page 
4,  an  article  entitled  *^ow  to  Acquire  The 
Rifle;" 

(3)  Vol  1  No  9-10.  dated  Sept.-Oct  1968 — 
page  18,  an  article  entitled  "Handguns;" 

(4)  Vol  2  Nos  11  &  12,  dated  Jan-Peb  1989— 
page  IS,  an  article  entitled  "An  Introduction 
to  Elementary  Tactics"  (Involved  In  urban 
guerrilla  warfare) .  In  this  article  Proeser  rec- 
ommends reading  material  as  follows: 

(a)  We  ShaU  Plght  In  the  Streets— by  C^t. 
8.  J.  Cuthbert. 

(b)  Guerrilla  Warfare  by  "Tank"  Bert  Levy. 

(c)  Total  ReslBtance — Major  H.  von  Dack- 
Bem. 

(d)  160  Questions  for  a  Guerrilla — General 
Alberto  Bayo. 

(e)  The  War  of  the  Plea — ^Robert  Tabor. 

(f )  GuerrlUa  Warfare — ^by  Che  Guevara. 
Prosser  states  In  the  article  that  all  these 

books  can  be  bought  from  Panther  Public*- 
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tlous,  P.O.  Box  369,  Boulder,  Colorado  or 
"The  Combat  Bookshelf,"  P.O.  Box  2I1-L, 
Forest  Grove.  Oregon  97116. 

(5)  Vol  2  Nos  13  &  14.  undated— page  42, 
an  article  entitled  "Terrorism  aiid  Sabotage" 
with  an  advertisement  for  Panther  Publica- 
tions. 

In  the  Prosser  article  "An  Introduction  to 
Mllltiiry  Tactics."  the  author  Indicated  the 
Importance  of  the  timing  concept  for  guer- 
rilla warfare.  Prosser  stated: 

"The  time  has  come  for  us  to  consider 
some  of  the  elementary  tactical  principles 
Involved  in  urban  guerrilla  warfare,  but  It 
should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  we 
do  not  advise  action  now  to  carry  out  these 
principles.  A  certain  period  of  preparation  is 
necessary  before  armed  actions  can  seriously 
be  considered.  Weapons,  ammunition,  explo- 
sives and  much  related  equipment  must  be 
obtained  and  stock  piled,  suitable  recruits 
and  the  desired  revolutionary  orientation 
must  be  selected  and  trained." 

In  "Terrorism  and  Sabotage,"  Prosser 
stresses  the  difference  between  organized  ef- 
fective sabotage  as  opposed  to  individual  acts 
of  terrorism.  This  Prosser  article  reproduces 
pages  from  official  military  manuals  on  dem- 
olitions and  explosives.  There  are  Instruc- 
tions and  diagrams  for  making  Molotov  cock- 
tails for  firing  mortor  shells,  and  advertise- 
ments for  handt>ooks  on  explosives  and  small 
arms  and  anununltlon.  Prosser  wrote  that  he 
Is  not  advocating  that  anyone  follow  his  In- 
structions; the  material  is  for  the  Interested 
reader.  He  said:  "To  sabotage  raUroad  lines 
only  the  simplest  equipment  is  needed,  crow- 
bars and  sledge  hammers.  To  derail  a  train 
all  that  Is  necessary  Is  to  loosen  the  tie 
mountings  on  each  successive  ties."  He  then 
describes  how  communications  and  trans- 
poratlon  may  be  effectively  sabotaged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  documents  represent 
a  small  sample  of  all  we  have  collected  which 
teach  how  to  make  explosives  and  incendi- 
aries or  which  show  the  necessity  and  de- 
sirability of  conducting  active  sabotage  and 
guerrilla  warfare  In  this  country. 

There  U  a  very  serious  question  involved 
in  our  examination  of  these  materials.  When 
an  organization  prints  and  circulates  such 
instructions  on  how  to  construct  and  use  ex- 
plosive and  incendiary  devices,  at  the  same 
time  extolling  the  virtues  of  such  acts,  Is 
that  organization  In  fact  advocating  and 
encouraging  the  readers  of  such  material  to 
commit  sabotage?  Unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  paper  or  document  advocated  that 
the  reader  actually  blow  up  a  target  and  that 
in  turn  it  can  be  proved  that  the  reader 
acted  upon  this  prompting,  existing  law  evi- 
dently has  no  effect. 

Barring  a  confession,  there  la  no  possible 
way  to  prove  in  court  that  a  person  blew  up 
a  power  line  or  a  building,  or  derailed  a 
train,  by  reason  of  reading  how  to  do  it  In  a 
specific  article  or  handbook,  whether  those 
instructions  were  disseminated  by  the  SDS. 
the  Black  Panthers,  the  American  Nazi  Party 
or  the  U.S.  Army.  The  Army,  for  example, 
has  handbooks  and  manuals  on  demolition 
which  are  currently  being  circulated  among 
revolutionary  extremists  of  all  kinds.  Obvi- 
ously the  Army  did  not  intend  that  they  be 
used  to  sabotage  installations  in  this  coun- 
try On  the  other  hand,  the  authors  and  dis- 
tributors of  printed  matter  of  the  type  in- 
troduced In  our  hearings,  not  only  by  the 
staff  but  also  by  every  other  witness  who 
has  appeared  before  us,  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  explain  what  their  Intent  was,  if 
it  was  not  to  stimulate  and  provoke  violent 
action  of  some  sort. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  using  the  malls  to  distribute  this  type  of 
printed  matter.  In  that  regard,  I  would  like 
to  submit  as  an  exhibit  a  press  release  Is- 
sued by  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
Saturday,  October  7,  1967.  In  tliat  release, 
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the  Postmaster  General  at  the  time,  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien,  disclosed  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice had  barred  from  the  mall  the  May  1967 
edition  of  the  Crusader  Monthly  Newsletter 
written  by  Robert  P.  Williams,  who  was  then 
living  in  Peking,  China.  Mr.  O'Brien  said  the 
publication  was  guilty  of  "flagrant  violation 
of  law  and  decency."  He  said  the  publication 
encoiu-aged  U.S.  servicemen  In  Vietnam  to 
murder  fellow  soldiers  and  engage  in  sedi- 
tion. Mr.  O'Brien  stated  that  the  May  1967 
edition  violated  X3S.  law  and  that  the  postal 
services  would  not  carry  any  written  matter 
which  advocates  treason  and  insurrection. 
In  citing  the  legality  under  which  the  Post 
Office  Department  had  acted  in  banning  the 
Crusader  Newsletter  of  May  1967  from  the 
mails.  Mr.  03rlen  stated  that  the  publica- 
tion violated  a  number  of  laws  including 
Title  18  of  the  VS.  Code,  Sections  967,  1461. 
1717A  and  2387. 

Section  957  makes  it  a  penal  offense  for 
anvone  in  the  aid  of  any  foreign  government 
willfully  to  possess  or  control  any  property 
or  papers  designed  for  use  in  violating  a 
Federal  law  or  any  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  1717A  states  that  any  matter  which 
violates  Section  957  is  non-mallable  and  Is 
not  to  be  carried  in  the  malls. 

Section  1416  provides  for  criminal  penalties 
for  those  who  mall  matters  "tending  to 
incite  arson,  murder,  or  assassination."  This 
subject  matter  is  unmailable. 

Section  2387  makes  it  a  crime  to  distribute 
any  written  or  printed  matter  which  advises 
insubordination,  disloyalty  or  refusal  of 
duty  by  any  member  of  the  military. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
staff  research  on  these  four  sections  of  the 
law  Indicates  that  they  are  still  In  effect. 
Questions  about  their  constitutionality  have 
not  been  decided  by  any  court. 

With  that  In  mind  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce as  an  exhibit,  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Black  Panther  Newspaper  on  Saturday, 
May  2.  1970.  This  article  was  written  by  Eld- 
ridge  Cleaver.  Minister  of  Information  of 
the  Black  Panther  Party,  and  is  addressed 
"To  My  Black  Brothers  in  Vietnam." 

"We  appeal  to  you  Brothers  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  your  people.  Either  quit  the  Army,  now, 
or  start  destroying  it  from  the  inside.  Any- 
thing else  Is  a  compromise  and  a  form  of 
treason '  against  your  own  people.  Stop  kill- 
ing the  Vietnamese  people.  You  need  start 
killing  the  racist  pigs  who  are  over  there 
with  you  giving  you  orders.  Kill  General 
Abrams  and  his  staff,  all  his  officers. 
Sabotage  supplies  and  eqiiipment,  or 
turn  them  over  to  the  Vietnamese  people. 
Talk  to  the  other  Brothers  and  wake  them 
up.  You  should  start  now  weeding  out  the 
traitors  amongst  you.  It  Is  better  to  do  It  now 
than  to  allow  them  to  return  home  to  help 
the  pigs  wipe  xis  out.  Especially  the  Uncle 
Tom  officers  should  be  dealt  with  now,  be- 
cause the  pigs  will  use  them  as  effective  tools 
against  our  people.  When  you  can  no  longer 
take  care  of  business  inside  the  Army,  then 
turn  yourself  over  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  tell  them  you  want  to  Join  the  Black 
Panther  Party  to  fight  for  the  freedom  and 
the  liberation  of  your  own  people.  If  you  do 
cross  over,  you  dont  have  to  worry  about  the 
Vietnamese  people  abusing  you.  They  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  drop  out  of  the  Army  be- 
cause what  they  want  most  In  life  Is  to  stop 
the  fighting  in  their  land.  You  have  a  duty 
to  humanity  as  well  as  to  your  own  people 
not  to  be  used  as  murderous  tools  by  racist 
pigs  to  oppress  the  people." 

Following  my  testimony  this  morning,  we 
will  hear  from  a  representative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  Office.  U.S.  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  from  the  Chief  Postal  In- 
spector, who  may  be  able  to  enlighten  the 
Conunlttee  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  current 
law  on  determining  the  mallabUlty  of  this 
type  of  printed  matter. 
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THE    UNSUPPORTED    AND    UNSUP* 
PORTABLE  GREEK  JUNTA 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
nal and  external  failures  of  the  Greek 
junta  are  well  documented  by  Alfred 
Friendly  in  his  August  9,  1970,  article, 
'The  Greek  Junta's  Hopeless  Future," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
They  include  "the  failure  to  win  popular 
support,  to  operate  an  effective  govern- 
ment, to  obtain  the  necessary  economic 
agreements,  with  the  common  market, 
and  other  international  agencies  abroad, 
and  to  secure  the  flow  of  indispensable 
foreign  investment. "  These  failures  all 
stem  from  the  junta's  suppression  of 
democracy  in  Greece  by  oppressive  and 
abhorrent  methods,  including  detention 
and  torture  of  political  opponents. 

Yet,  while  the  majority  of  Western  Eu- 
ropean democracies  expose  the  Greek 
dictatorship  by  public  statements  and 
votes  of  expulsion  in  such  forums  as  the 
Council  of  Europe,  the  American  Execu- 
tive equivocates  privately  and  remains 
mute  publicly.  It  is  time  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  forthrightly  declare  its  support 
for  a  return  to  parliamentary  democracy 
in  Greece,  which  would  return  to  the 
Greek  people  the  means  to  make  their 
own  political  decisions.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Thk  Greek  Junta's  Hopeless  Future 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
Athens. — In  the  more  than  three  years 
since  it  seized  power,  the  Greek  military  re- 
gime has  run  up  a  curiously  mixed  record  of 
success  and  failure.  It  has  been  completely 
successful  in  establishing  itself  in  power.  Its 
control  of  the  country  is  absolute  and  not 
threatened  by  any  force.  Internal  or  exter- 
nal, on  the  horizon.  It  has  completely  failed 
to  fulfill  the  promises  of  giving  Greece  a  new 
basis  for  political  life,  a  political  "cleansing" 
or  even  a  minimally  competent  government. 
Most  Important,  it  has  failed  miserably  to 
win  pc^ular  support  at  home  or  acceptance 
abroad. 

A  striking  consequence  of  these  failures — 
and  also  in  part  a  cause  of  them — is  the 
Junta's  total  inability  to  enlist  anyone  of 
technical  competence,  good  reputation  and 
public  stature  to  work  in  the  government. 
The  feeling  remains,  and  is  probably  grow- 
ing, that  anyone  who  Joins  up  is  a  quisling. 
FV)r  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  been  common 
knowledge,  and  the  source  for  much  Joking 
In  Athens,  that  Prime  Minister  George  Papa- 
dopoulos  has  been  hawking  top  Jobs  to  bat- 
talions of  prominent  Greeks  who  are  anti- 
Junta.  Some  of  them  here  only  recently  re- 
Uirned  from  prison  or  exile,  Papadopoulos  is 
known  to  be  frustrated  on  this  score  and  to 
realise — as  his  infinitely  more  blinkered  and 
primitive  military  colleagues  do  not — that  his 
government  is  simply  unable  to  deal  with  its 
problems.  It  can  make  its  writ  run,  but  its 
writ  is  incompetent. 

The  failure  to  win  popular  support,  to  op- 
erate an  effective  government,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  economic  agreements  with  the 
Common  Market  and  other  international 
agencies  abroad,  to  secure  the  fiow  of  Indis- 
pensable foreign  Investment — these  are  the 
Junta's  AchUle's  heel.  Becatise  of  this,  the 
Western  democracies,  and  the  United  SUtes 
in  particular  possess  some  leverage  that  can 
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be  exerted  on  the  dictatorship.  The  junta 
can  afford  to  be  indifferent  or  unmoved  by 
the  essentially  meaningless  threat  of  with- 
holding future  weapons  supply  but  it  can- 
not remain  unconcerned  about  international 
condemnation  and  lack  of  real  American 
support,  for  these  ara#at  the  root  of  the  j»m- 
ta's  hopeless  future  prospects.  Greece  has 
not  reached  the  point  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
nor  Is  soon  likely  to,  where  it  can  thumb  Its 
nose  at  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  it  Is  in  Just  this  area  of  presstire  poli- 
tics where  Greek  liberal  (as  against  left) 
anti-junta  opinion  leaders  believe  the  United 
States  has  not  made  intelligent  or  coura- 
geous use  of  its  clear  potential.  Whatever 
they  think  about  the  attitude  of  the  Penta- 
gon or  CIA,  a  smaU  group  of  informed  and 
pro-Western  Greeks  concedes  that  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  detest  the 
Junta  and  are  sensible  to  the  d&ngeroiu  con- 
sequences of  its  continuation. 

But,  they  complain,  the  American  govern- 
ment has  not  made  clear  to  the  junta,  in  cold 
turkey  terms,  the  degree  of  its  condemna- 
tion, nor  threatened  to  use  the  not  insignifi- 
cent  arsenal  of  political  and  psychological 
weapons  at  its  disposal  If  the  junta  does  not 
begin  the  process  of  a  return  to  democratic 
rule.  Granted,  the  Greek  critics  continue,  the 
United  States  cannot  tell  the  colonels  how 
to  run  the  Greek  government.  But  it  can 
certainly  make  much  more  explicit  to  the 
colonels  that  they  cannot  expect  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  decent  society,  much  less  be  sup- 
ported or  loved,  as  long  as  they  are  on  their 
present  course. 

A  second  complaint  against  the  American 
government  Is  that  In  failing  to  take  its 
stance  of  moral  oi)posltlon  to  the  Junta 
clearly  and  pubUcly,  it  is  forfeiting  the  good- 
will and  future  friendship  of  the  oppressed 
Greek  people.  Instead — at  least  until  the  ar- 
rival here  of  American  Ambassador  Henry 
Ttisca,  who  put  a  stop  to  It — American  mili- 
tary officers  would  greet  their  Greek  coun- 
terparts with  excessive  cordiality  and  ful- 
some statements,  all  of  which  were  repro- 
duced by  the  government  and  disseminated 
far  and  wide  as  evidence  of  how  the  United 
Stotes  loved  the  regime.  Even  Tasca  has  en 
occasion  carelessly  shown  up  on  platforms 
with  Junta  leaders,  and  seen  his  appearance 
instantly  exploited  by  the  Junta  propaganda 
machine.  The  gist  of  the  complaint  is  that 
Papadopoulos  is  a  brilliant  chess  and  poker 
player  who  has  made  chumps  of  us. 

In  defense,  the  Americans  insist  that  they 
are  telling  the  Jimta,  privately  but  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms,  that  America  intends 
sharply  adverse  action,  of  which  public  de- 
nunciation will  only  l)e  one  part,  if  the  Junta 
falls  to  announce  before  the  end  of  the  year 
a  date  for  parliamentary  elections. 

They  also  argue  that  for  maximum  Infiu- 
ence  America  must  apply  the  carrot  as  weU 
as  the  stick:  an  outright  public  condemna- 
tion at  this  point  would  be  premature  and 
would  simply  drive  the  colonels  out  of  the 
Western  ball  park  and  end  any  possible  out- 
side infiuence  on  them. 

The  defense  Is  not  particularly  persuasive. 
It  is  hard  to  see  a  good  reason  why  the 
United  States  cannot  play  poker  as  well  as 
Papadopoulos  or  why  It  cannot  reassiire  the 
Greek  people  about  Its  attitude  toward  the 
Junta  and  its  suppression  of  democracy.  In- 
stead. It  lets  persist  In  the  mind  of  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  Greeks — almost 
everyone  but  a  handful  of  staunchly  pro- 
Western  sophisticates — that  we  cherish  the 
colonels  and  sup|x>rt  them  to  the  hilt. 

It  is  hard  to  see  any  good  reason  why  the 
American  government  has  not  offlci&Uy  and 
publicly  expressed  its  outrage  at  the  inde- 
cencies the  Junta  commiu  against  dvU 
rights.  Or  why  It  has  not  sholvn — as  it  could, 
subtly  but  unmistakably  to  an  audience  as 
poUtloally  savvy  as  the  Greeks — that  it  wiU 
support  a  democratic  opposition  movement 
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u  It  develops  to  the  society.  The  question  Is 
how  long  America  can  remain  equivocal,  at 
least  in  public,  and  still  convince  anyone 
that  It  is  not  m  love  with  the  Junta,  or  that 
It  is  reallv  using  what  weapons  It  has  to  push 
toward  ademocraUc  future  for  Greece. 


MRS    NELLIE  EADES  KUHNLE  CEL- 
EBRATES lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lican  Party  throughout  his  life  as  has 
Mrs.Kuhnle. 

On  the  anniversary  of  her  birth,  Mrs. 
Kuhnle's  family  will  gather  to  commem- 
orate not  only  the  milestone  of  a  century 
but  to  honor  a  true  California  pioneer  in 
every  sense,  one  of  the  very  precious  few 
who  remain  among  us. 
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HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CAUrOENiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 


WINDING  DOWN  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  26.  1970.  Mrs.  Nellie  Eades 
Kuhnle  of  Petaluma,  Calif.,  will  be  cele- 
brating her  100th  birthday  anniversary. 
There  are  many  aspects  of  Mrs.  Kuhnle's 
life  that  in  my  Judgment  have  great  his- 
torical significance. 

This  very  remarkable  lady  is  a  living 
legend  in  her  community  and  our  great 
Golden  State  of  CaUfomia.  and  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  would  appreciate 
knowing  something  of  her  Ufe's  history 
and  backgroimd. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  record,  perma- 
nently in  the  Congressional  Record. 
some  of  the  highlights  of  an  extraordi- 
nary life  story.  ....   X 

We.  in  the  Congress,  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  California's  "century  citizens."  Mrs. 
NelUe  Eades  Kuhnle.  as  she  prepares 
to  enter  the  second  century  of  her  life. 
Mrs.  Kuhnle  is  one  of  a  very  few  re- 
maining people  who  can  claim  with  Justi- 
fiable pride  that  they  are  the  son  or 
daughter  of  one  who  came  to  California 
during  the  gold  rush. 

Her  father.  George  Henry  Eades.  mi- 
grated from  Sherborne.  England,  to  the 
United  States  in  1846  and  to  San  Fran- 
cisco via  Cape  Horn  in  1852  drawn  by  the 
adventures  of  the  gold  rush.  After  a 
brief  period  in  the  Yuba  River  Mines  in 
1853  and  1854  and  as  a  teamster  in  San 
Francisco  during  1855  and  1856  he  pur- 
chased property  at  Petaluma,  Sonoma 
County.  Calif.,  In  1857  on  which  his  only 
surviving  child,  Nellie  Eades,  was  bom 
on  August  26, 1870.  This  land,  which  was 
originally  part  of  the  sprawling  estate  of 
Gen.  Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo,  re- 
mained her  home  until  1944  when  she 
and  her  husband.  Perry  Kuhnle,  whom 
she  married  on  May  24,  1894,  retired  to 
her  present  home  in  Petaluma. 

Not  only  can  she  look  with  pride  upon 
the  contributions  of  her  pioneer  father 
in  the  formation  of  California,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  her  father-in-law,  Jacob 
Kuhnle.  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Union  Cavalry  during  the  Civil  War. 

Mrs.  Kuhnle  has  never  left  her  native 
State  and  only  seldom  during  her  cen- 
tury of  life  has  left  the  county  in  which 
she  was  bom.  Though  in  ill  health  for 
the  past  2V<8  years  she  has  never  lost 
interest  in  life  around  her  and  daily  en- 
Joys  the  visits  of  her  three  daughters 
who  also  reside  in  Petaluma.  § 

Her  father  recalled  with  great  pride 
that  he  cast  his  first  vote  as  an  American 
citizen  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860,  and 
subscribed  to  the  tenets  of  the  Repub- 
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Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Plain  Dealer,  one  of  the 
NaUon's  most  widely  read  and  highly  re- 
spected newspapers,  finds  that  President 
Nixon's  approach  to  the  war  in  Indochina 
is  a  realistic  one.  Its  lead  editorial  last 
Sunday.  August  9.  is  a  very  thoughtful 
summary  of  the  Nixon  program  which 
wUl  wind  down  the  war.  bring  our  Amer- 
ican troops  home,  and  end  the  heavy  toU 
in  American  lives  and  funds  this  tragic 
conflict  has  claimed.  The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Aug.  9.  1970] 

WiNWNO  Down  thk  Vietnam  Wae 
One  of  the  reasons  this  newspaper  sup- 
ported Richard  M.  Nixon  for  president  of  the 
United  States  In  1968  was  our  hope  that  he 
would  offer  a  new  approach  to  the  problem 

of  Vietnam.  ^  .  ,>.    . 

Recent  Inside  reports  indicate  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  U  proceeding  with  a  definite 
schedule  to  wind  down  the  war  In  Indochina 
regardless  of  the  positions  of  either  North  or 
South  Vietnam.  This  is  a  very  important  new 
approach  to  the  war  In  Indochina  and  In  our 
view  a  realistic  one.  Regardless  of  the  pubUc 
statements  about  negotiating  our  way  out 
of  Indochina.  It  Is  now  obvious  this  Is  not 
possible.  _    _ 

American  Presidents  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Nixon  have  all  tried 
in  varying  degrees  to  adopt  tough  military 
and  hard  negotiating  positions  In  hopes  of 
bringing  North  Vietnam  to  the  negotiating 
table  to  effect  a  meaningful  soluUon.  All 
these  attempts  have  failed.  Sophisticated  ob- 
servers have  pointed  out  that  even  our  allien 
in  Vietnam  wUl  never  take  over  their  own 
war  until  we  set  a  timetable  of  withdrawal 
and  adhere  to  It. 

It  now  appears  that  the  United  States  Is 
setting  a  timetable  and  plans  to  move  out, 
as  reported  In  The  Plain  Dealer  by  Warren 
Rogers  of  the  Washington  Post/Loa  Angetoo 
Times  Service. 

Rogrrs'  article  quoted  Pentagon  sources. 
It  has  not  been  challenged,  much  less  denied. 
So  far  as  It  has  been  made  public,  the  time- 
table calls  for: 

U.8.  forces  to  halt  offensive  mlUtary  oper- 
ations by  May  1. 

American  groimd  troops  to  quit  Vietnam 
altogether  by  the  end  of  1972,  except  for 
20.000  advisers. 

American  withdrawal  Into  base  areaa, 
coming  out  only  for  patrols  In  secure  rear 
areas  and  as  defensive  mobile  reaction  forwe. 
These  points,  If  confirmed.  Include  several 
made  by  critics  of  Nixon  policies,  particularly 
former  Defense  Secretary  Clark  M.  OlUfort 
and  retired  Army  Lt.  Oen.  James  M.  Gavin. 
Clifford  In  June  1969  called  for  a  pullout 
of  "about  100,000"  ground  troops  In  19«9 
and  a  complete  pullout  by  the  end  of  1970. 
Mr.  Nixon  never  quarreled  with  Clifford — all 


the  President  said  at  the  Ume  was  that  he 
hoped  to  better  Clifford's  schedule.  Last  May. 
after  CambodU.  CUfford  renewed  his  caU  far 
withdrawal  of  aU  combat  troops  by  the  end 
of  this  year  and  all  mlUtary  personnel  by  th« 
end  of  1971,  provided  "arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  release  of  all  U.S.  prisoners 

of  war."  _,  ..J         * 

The  purported  Nixon  plan  to  withdraw  to 
base  areas  echoes  the  enclave  proposal  ol 
Gen  Gavin,  a  former  ambassador  to  Prance 
who  broke  with  the  Johnson  admlnlstraUon 
over  the  war. 

So  Mr.  Nixon  appears  fairly  cloae  to  the 
propoeals  of  Clifford  and  Gavin,  the  dlsUno- 
Uon  being  that  the  President's  so-caUed 
tlmeUble  Is  secret  and  not  attributed  to  him 
whUe  Clifford's  Is  public. 

Mr.  Nixon  lets  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
R  Lalrd  and  others  In  the  Pentagon  leak 
the  word  while  the  President  stands  clew. 
He  stUl  wUl  be  flexible,  not  committed  pub- 
Ucly.  avoiding  awkward  slg-zags. 

WhUe  America  has  some  obUgatlon  to 
South  Vietnam,  America  does  not  have  to 
stey  there  much  longer.  Our  obUgatlon  U 
about  over,  paid  for  with  43.134  dead  as  ct 
July  31.  plus  blUlons  m  taxpayers'  money, 
a  lot  of  It  squandered  by  corrupt  Vietnamese 
officials. 

This  seems  to  be  the  message  coming  out 
m  bits  and  pieces  about  a  withdrawal  time- 
table. We  assume  that  Saigon,  as  well  as 
Hanoi,  is  reading  It  loud  and  clear. 


POTOMAC  POLLUTION 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNxcncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 
Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  published  in  the  New  York  "Hmes 
dealt  with  a  problem  with  which  we  are 
all  too  famUiar.  The  headline  reads. 
"The  Polluted  Potomac:  Sewage  ana 
Politics  Create  Acute  Capital  Problem." 
The  article  goes  on  to  cite  facts  and 
figures  which  expose  the  disgraceful  con- 
dition of  the  Capital's  river  in  a  most 
embarrassing  manner.  We  can  no  longer 
tolerate  this  unconscionable  situation. 
How  can  we  in  the  Congress  presume  to 
clean  up  the  Nation's  rivers  while  our 
own  river,  fiowlng  through  the  Capital 
itself,  grows  progressively  unsightly  and 
unhealthy? 

It  is  estimated  that  80  million  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  is  dumped  into  the  Po- 
tomac every  day.  This  waste  materi^  not 
only  covers  the  river  with  masses  oZ  float- 
ing filth,  but  supports  algae  and  bacterial 
growth  which  threaten  its  most  essential 
elements. 

Sewage  draws  dissolved  oxygen  from 
the  river,  creates  a  thick,  clinging  sludge 
on  its  bottom,  and  breeds  such  enormous 
numbers  of  bacteria  that  one  ofBcial  of 
the  water  control  agency  called  the 
Potomac  "a  severe  threat  to  the  health 
of  anyone  coming  In  contact  with  It." 

Coliform  organisms,  a  sort  of  intestinal 
bacteria,  have  been  numbered  at  4  OOO 
times  higher  than  the  safety  level.  Deter- 
gent foam  and  sewage  sludge  have  de- 
stroyed plantlif e  on  which  fish  feed,  ana 
ruined  their  spawning  grounds. 

As  much  as  any  other  river  in  America, 
the  Potomac  is  being  strangled  to  death 
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by  the  abuse  and  insensltivlty  of  the 
population  it  helps  to  support. 

A  program  is  now  being  developed 
which  would  coordinate  the  agencies  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  In 
a  great  common  effort  to  clean  up  the 
Potomac.  The  leaders  of  this  project  have 
set  July  1.  1975.  as  the  target  date  for 
the  ultimate  cleansing  of  the  river. 

This  program  will  cost  money.  But  can 
we  afford  not  to  provide  it?  I  urge  aU  of 
my  colleagues  to  dedicate  their  most 
serious  attentions  to  this  very  critical 
problem  and  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind 
when  the  Congress  is  asked  to  provide 
funds  for  its  restoration. 


THAT  GREAT  GENERATION  NEVER 
WAS  LOST 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  H.  E.  Baum  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  recently  called  my  attention  to  a 
most  interesting  column  written  by  col- 
umnist Smith  Hempstone.  entitled  "That 
Great  Generation  Never  Was  Lost." 

As  I  share  Mr.  Baimi's  conviction  that 
the  article  deserves  the  widest  possible 
attention.  I  insert  it  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

That  Great  Generation  Never  Was  Lost 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

We  are.  we  are  told  by  teen-age  philoso- 
phers and  their  sycophants.  prlvUeged  to  be 
In  the  presence  of  a  great  generation.  And. 
of  course,  they  are  right. 

We  have  only  to  look  about  to  see  the 
faces  of  that  generation  which  truly  can  be 
called  great.  But  you  will  not  find  Its  mem- 
bers on  the  campus  or  among  the  street 
people  or  in  narcotics -sustained  rural  com- 
munes. You  wUl  find  them  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  to  their  careers,  bouncing 
their  grandchildren  on  their  knees  or— the 
unlucky  ones  Incarcerated  In  old  folks'  homes 
by  a  society  which  scorns  Its  aged. 

One  of  the  characteristics  which  has  dis- 
tinguished man  tram  other  animals  long 
extinct  Is  his  capacity  to  adapt  to  change.  It 
Is  this  genius  which  has  given  him  dommion 
over  all  the  earth  and  Its  waters,  and  thrust 
his  questing  spirit  to  the  fringes  of  outer 
space. 

No  generation  has  shown  i^  greater  wil- 
lingness and  capacity  to  adi^t  to  change, 
channeling  man's  exploding  knowledge  Into 
the  conquest  of  new  buslnesG,  than  those 
men  and  women  bom  In  the  waning  years 
of  the  last  century  and  In  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  centxiry. 

These  tough-minded  Americans  fought  a 
grisly  world  war,  kept  their  balance  through 
the  heady  years  of  the  19aOs  and  endured 
a  grinding  depression.  They  knew  what  It 
was  to  be  hungry  and  cold  and — because 
they  knew — vowed  that  It  would  never  hap- 
pen to  their  children  or  their  children's  chil- 
dren. And  It  dldnt. 

When  that  peace  for  which  so  many  had 
died  collapsed  in  the  face  of  a  twisted  tyr- 
anny, they  didn't  cringe:  They  went  out 
and,  at  the  coet  of  much  blood  and  tean 
kicked  the  stuffings  out  of  Mr.  Adolf  Hitter. 
And  when  that  nightmare  ended,  they  bad 
the  compastion  to  expend  blUlons  of  dollara 
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to   help   their   former   enemies  reconstruct 
their  lands  and  their  Uvea. 

Buffeted  by  an  Ideological  hurricane,  they 
spumed  the  easy  solutions  of  fascism  on 
the  one  hand  and  communism  on  the  other. 
beUevlng  that,  for  all  Its  distortions  and 
Inequities,  democracy  remained  the  one  road 
which  free  men  could  travel  to  a  Just  so- 
ciety. 

Born  Into  a  world  where  education  was 
the  privilege  of  the  few.  they  made  It  the 
right  of  the  many.  They  fostered  that  re- 
sponsible unionism  which  has  given  those 
who  work  with  their  hands  a  place  In  our 
economic  sun  without  parallel  In  human 
history,  reducing  the  working  day  by  a  third 
while  doubling  per  c^lta  output. 

While  In  the  field  of  health,  they  vir- 
tually eliminated  the  epidemics  of  typhus, 
diphtheria,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
mumps,  polio  and  tuberculosis  which  had 
ravaged  their  youth,  Increasing  life  expect- 
ancy by  60  percent.  Meanwhile,  venereal  dis- 
ease, which  had  been  virtually  stamped  out. 
again  has  become  epidemic:  and  that  can 
hardly  bo  pinned  on  septuagenarians. 

Socially,  they  clung  to  and  expcmded  the 
American  dream  of  an  open  society  which 
gauges  a  man's  worth  by  his  Individual  qual- 
ities rather  than  by  his  accent  or  antece- 
dents. Inheritors  of  a  legacy  of  unthinking 
racism,  they  moved  belatedly,  slowly  but 
surely  to  extend  to  black  Americans  thoee 
rights  and  prtvUeges  which  are  and  should 
be  their  heritage. 

They  placed  books,  music,  telephones, 
radio,  television  and  automobUes.  things 
Which — when  properly  used — enrich  the  lives 
of  men.  vrithln  the  reach  of  all.  They  gave 
unstlntlngly  to  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, making  the  present  generation  of  Amer- 
icans the  tallest,  healthiest  and  perhi^K  the 
brightest — If  not  the  wisest — In  this  nation's 
history. 

Having  spUt  the  atom,  they  put  It  to  work 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  preserving  In  tu- 
multuous times  that  fragile  nuclear  peace 
upon  which  the  life  of  the  world  depends. 

Because  they  were  neither  angels  nor 
prophets,  they  made  mistakes.  They  left  some 
tasks  unflnlEhed.  They  began  others  which 
might  better  have  been  left  undone.  But  in 
the  main,  they  Intended  well  and  they  did 
well,  leaving  this  country  and  the  world  bet- 
ter places  than  they  had  found  them. 

If  the  tantrum  tots  of  today  succeed  In 
channeling  their  Inner  chaos  to  construct  a 
more  perfect  union,  they  will  l>e  building 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by  a  generation, 
mistakenly  called  lost  by  Gertrude  Stein, 
which  never  copped  out,  never  stopped  try- 
ing, never  gave  up  beUevlng. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CHARLES 
"KAROL"  BURKE 


HON.  aEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  first  newspaper  reporters  I  met  af- 
ter I  came  to  Congress  in  1949  was  Mr. 
Charles  "Karol"  Burke,  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  Polish-American 
Congress.  At  that  time  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation: 

in  1939,  when  mtler  delivered  his  ultima- 
tum to  Poland.  Poland's  Foreign  Minister 
gave  P(dand's  public  response  in  these  words, 
•'Peace,  like  aU  things  In  this  world,  has  lU 
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price.  But  there  Is  one  thing  In  the  livee 
of  nations  as  weU  as  men  that  is  without 
price — and  that  Is  honor.  With  these  words, 
Poland  alone  defied  the  aggressor.  The  wwld 
respected  this  Polish  sense  of  honor  and 
President  Roosevelt  stated  that  Poland  was 
an  Inspiration  to  mankind.  The  war  waa 
prosecuted,  the  war  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
former  allies  of  Poland  who  so  admired  its 
sense  of  honor,  dishonorably  turned  that  na- 
tion over  to  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 

Shocked  by  this  caUous  disregard  for  Po- 
land's freedom  and  independence,  over  6,000 
delegates  representing  the  10  million  Polish- 
American  population,  met  in  convention  in 
1944  m  Buffalo,  New  York  and  organlssed  the 
Polish  American  Ckmgress. 

One  of  the  organizers  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  was  Charles  "Klarol" 
Burke.  He  helped  the  Polish-American 
Congress  establish  its  headquarters  in 
Cliicago.  At  that  time.  Mr.  Burke,  who 
was  a  newspmier  man  in  Chicago,  was 
asked  to  man  a  press  and  information 
office  In  Washington  on  a  temporary 
basis.  The  Initial  6-month  period  has  ex- 
tended to  a  service  of  26  years  and  now, 
after  a  life  of  dedication  and  personal 
sacrifice,  he  is  retiring.  Whenever  he  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  Chicago, 
the  board  of  directors  urged  him  to  re- 
main until  a  replacement  could  be  found. 
His  personal  sense  of  honor,  duty,  and 
obligation  induced  him  to  accede  to  these 
wishes. 

While  the  search  for  a  successor  went 
on.  Charles  Burke's  life  of  service  to 
Polish-Americans,  including  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  flowed  on  In  an  ever- 
widening  stream.  During  those  years,  he 
made  many  devoted  friends  throughout 
the  Government  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  include  myself 
among  them.  He  has  never  been  too  busy 
to  be  of  help  to  me  or  my  staff  regarding 
all  facets  of  life  among  Polish- American 
citizens  or  about  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try of  their  ancestors.  He  has  given  this 
important  service  in  his  own  quiet,  gen- 
tlemanly, imobtrusive  way  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  number  Polish- 
Americans  among  their  constituents. 

One  cannot  recall  hearings  on  the 
Katyn  Massacres,  the  Pulaski  Days,  the 
Days  of  Commemoration  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  the  Third  of  May.  and 
many  other  Polish  holidays,  and  events 
without  thinking  of  Charles  "Karol" 
Burke  and  his  indefatigable  assistance 
in  commemorative  remarks  and  cere- 
monies. He  became  the  Polish  expert  and 
is  known  as  America's  imofflcial  "Mr. 
Polonis"  in  Washington.  His  previous 
expraiences  as  a  Polish-American  news- 
paperman in  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Detroit  have  given  him 
knowledge  and  insight  of  the  views  suid 
desires  of  America's  Polonia. 

Now  in  his  75th  year  and  after  26  years 
of  service,  Charles  "Karol"  Burke  is  re- 
tiring. His  absence  from  the  Washing- 
ton scene  will  be  sorely  felt.  However,  it 
will  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  will  be  replaced  by  a  talaited.  ener- 
getic PoUsh-American  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  service  to  our  coun- 
try  retired    Army     Col.     Casimlr    L. 

Loiard. 

Colonel  Lenard,  of  Chicago,  Is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  a  well-know-n  and  patriotic  Polish- 
American  family.  He  recently  retired  af- 
ter 30  years  of  distinguished  military 
service  in  World  War  n.  the  Korean,  and 
Vietnam  conflicts.  Colonel  Lenard  has 
been  awarded  the  Silver  Star  with  clus- 
ter, the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal,  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palms,  and 
nxunerous  other  citations.  Undoubtedly 
his  representation  of  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress  and  the  Polish-American 
press  will  be  as  distinguished  as  his  mill- 
t&rv  c&rccr. 

To  Charles  "Karol"  Burke  on  his  re- 
tirement. I  express  my  own  sentiments, 
and  I  am  certain  the  sentiments  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  I  say,  Charles  Burke,  you  have 
been  a  valued  friend  throughout  these 
years.  Your  dedication  and  devotion  to 
your  work  have  been  reflected  in  the 
contribution  you  have  made  to  our  lives. 
You  will  be  long  remembered  with  a 
sense  of  gratitude  and  sincere  friend- 
ship. We  wish  you  many  more  years  of 
good  health,  good  luck,  and  God's 
choicest  blessings. 
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iron  boot.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
the  brave  Czech  people — and  their  fight 
to  reclaim  their  homeland  from  tyrarmy. 


A2igust  11,  1970 


SECOND     ANNIVERSARY     OP     THE 
SOVIET  MILITARY  ACTION 

AGAINST  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAI.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  date 
of  August  21,  which  marks  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  military  action 
against  Czechoslovakia.  This  action  vio- 
lated the  United  Nations  charter;  it 
violated  the  freedom  of  a  people  who 
sought  only  self-determination  and 
peace:  it  violated  the  trust  of  other  world 
nations.  But  most  of  all  it  violated  the 
conscience  of  man.  When  the  Soviet 
Union  assembled  a  half  million  men  to 
crush  little  Czechoslovakia,  it  demon- 
strated graphically  to  the  world  that 
communism  can  rule  only  by  force — 
that  it  offers  nothing  but  enslavement  to 
the  masses  its  ideology  pretends  to  re- 
vere, and  poses  a  threat  to  any  free  na- 
tion that  harbors  within  its  borders  the 
agents  and  provocateurs  of  the  Commu- 
nist system. 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America  has  designated  August  21  as 
the  "Soviet  Day  of  Shame."  American 
citizens  of  Czech,  Slovak,  and  Sub- 
carpatho-Ruthenian  descent  will  hold 
meetings  to  remind  the  world  of  this 
International  atrocity.  Many  Americans 
of  other  descent  will  Join  them,  letting 
the  world  know  that  the  torch  of  free- 
dom still  bums  bright  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Balkan  people  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans  who  four  times  in  this  century 
have  borne  arms  to  defend  it. 

August  21  Is  an  infamoxis  anniversary. 
It  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us 
that  behind  the  Red  barmer  is  the  blood 
of  martyrs — its  symbol  is  the  hammer 
and  sickle,  but  should,  in  reality,  be  the 


GOVERNMENT  AGAINST  LIFE 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  a  nationwide  life  prevention  and 
elimination  campaign  has  been  under- 
way in  these  United  States.  Unprece- 
dented in  its  massive  use  of  the  com- 
munications media  and  in  its  explicit 
rejection  of  traditional  morality,  this 
campaign  has  invaded  almost  every  home 
and  school  with  its  strident  message: 
that  our  top-priority  task  in  this  country 
is  to  get  rid  of  people. 

The  suddenness  and  vehemence  of  this 
assault  took  most  Americans  by  surprise. 
In  one  State  after  another,  legal  barriers 
to  the  antilife  movement  crumbled.  The 
crowning  horror  so  far  came  in  the  State 
of  New  York  where,  as  of  July  1  of  this 
year,  any  unborn  baby  may  be  killed  up 
to  6  months  after  conception,  if  its 
mother  wishes,  or  can  be  persuaded  to 
ask  a  doctor  to  do  it. 

In  our  own  State  of  California,  abor- 
tion on  demand  is  already  a  reality  under 
the  fraudulent  "mental  health"  clau^ 
of  the  1967  abortion  act.  and  a  bill  to 
remove  all  State  income  tax  deductions 
for  more  than  two  children  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  revenue  and  taxation  com- 
mittee of  the  State  senate. 

Here  in  Congress,  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  both  House  and  Senate  to 
allow  the  killing  of  unborn  children 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  re- 
move the  Federal  personal  income  tax 
deduction  for  all  children  after  the  sec- 
ond. Testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce revealed  that  a  bill  is  pending  in 
the  Florida  State  Legislature  which 
would  legalize  the  killing  of  old  people — 
"euthanasia" — and  that  a  bill  in  the  Ha- 
waii State  Legislature  would  compel  the 
sterilization  of  all  women  after  they  have 
their  second  child.  Such  legislation  her- 
alds the  coming  of  a  new  nazism  to  our 
land. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  we  must 
view  a  major  "family  planning"  bill, 
S.  2108,  now  under  consideration  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Passed  by  the  Senate 
July  14,  without  adequate  notice,  with- 
out a  single  statement  in  the  Record  in 
opposition,  and  without  a  rollcall  vote, 
this  bill  was  rushing  through  in  steam- 
roller fashion  with  almost  nothing  but 
favorable  testimony,  until  a  few  of  us 
made  the  House  committee  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  opposition.  It  then  had  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  on  August  7. 

S.  2108  woxild  provide  over  $1  billion 
from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
for  contraceptive  distribution  and  re- 
search. The  bill  is  more  notable  for  what 
it  does  not  say  than  for  anything  it  does 
say.  Nowhere  does  it  define  "family  plan- 


ning"— a  phrase  which  some  of  its  pro- 
ponents clearly  regard  as  including 
abortion  and  sterilization  and  which,  in 
light  of  the  New  York  law  and  others, 
almost  certainly  will  be  so  interpreted. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  age  or 
marital  status  of  those  receiving  contra- 
ceptives; one  witness  at  the  House  com- 
mittee hearing  stated  that  they  could 
and  would  be  given  to  12-year-old  girls. 
An  opposition  witness  described  this — in 
my  opinion  quite  rightly — as  putting 
Congress  on  record  as  condoning  forni- 
cation and  adultery. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  legislation  so 
offensive  to  the  conscience  of  millions  of 
Americans  would  ever  have  received 
serious  consideration  were  it  not  for  the 
fears  aroused  by  constant  talk  of  a  "pop- 
ulation explosion."  Yet  the  report  of 
President  Nixon's  own  National  Goals 
Research  Staff,  released  in  July,  con- 
cluded— page  60 : 

The  question  of  population  size  In  the 
United  States  Is  not  Malthusian.  The  Issue 
is  not  whether  we  can  feed  and  clothe  a 
population  of  any  size  we  can  realistically 
envisage,  or  even  supply  It  with  the  expand- 
ing amount  of  energy  it  may  demand  .  .  . 
We  have  before  us  a  set  of  decisions.  One 
which  appears  not  to  be  urgent  Is  that  of 
overall  size  of  the  population — even  after 
the  effects  of  a  considerable  amount  of  im- 
migration are  taken  into  account. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  if  present 
trends  continue  for  just  10  more  years, 
our  national  population  growth  will  stop 
altogether.  Entitled  "Toward  Balanced 
Growth:  Quantity  With  Quality,"  it  is 
available  from  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.  20402. 
for  $1.50  per  copy,  for  anyone  interested 
in  or  desiring  to  verify  these  statements. 
There  is  no  population  explosion  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  though  there 
may  well  be  too  much  crowding  in  a  few 
urban  areas. 


MODERNIZING  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  several  weeks,  the 
House  has  been  considering  HJl.  17654, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  While  we  have  spent  many  hours 
discussing  this  measure,  we  have  failed 
to  complete  action  on  it.  Many  Memljers. 
including  myself,  are  concerned  that  the 
slow  pace  will  prevent  us  from  completing 
work  on  this  bill — and  by  completing 
work  I  mean  seeing  the  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body  and  signed  into  law  this 
session. 

The  slow  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House  has  been  noted  by  many  outside 
observers  as  well.  Today's  Washington 
Post  contains  an  excellent  editorial  on 
"Modernizing  the  Congress."  As  the  edi- 
torial notes,  "The  country,  even  more 
than  Congress  itself,  would  be  the  loser." 
if  we  fall  to  pass  HJl.  17654.  The  article 
follows : 


A2igust  11,  1970 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  11,  19701 

MoorRNIZINC   THE    CONGRESS 

Like  the  king  of  Prance  who  "went  up  the 
hill  and  then  came  down  again."  the  United 
States  Congress  in  1967  went  through  the 
motions  of  overhaiUlng  Its  antiquated  proce- 
dures—and then  adjourned  without  doing 
anything.  And  now.  in  1970  it  seems  well  on 
the  way  toward  the  same  futility.  Three  years 
ago.  the  Senate  spent  six  weeks  in  debate  on 
an  extensive  reorganization  measure  and  at 
last  passed  it — only  to  have  the  House  let  It 
languish  and  expire  as  the  90th  Oongreas 
came  to  a  close.  This  year  the  House  has 
been  discussing  the  issue  for  a  month  or 
more,  and  has  adopted  some  significant  re- 
forms; but  it  has  not  yet  gotten  around  to 
passing  anything  and  seems  in  grave  danger 
of  letting  it  slide  until  it  may  be  too  late  for 
the  Senate  to  take  concurrent  action. 

The  reorganization  of  established  Instltu- 
tiona  always  encounters  the  obstacle  of  en- 
trenched Interests.  Those  who  have  come  to 
power  through  the  old  ways  of  doing  things 
rarely  like  to  relinquish  that  power.  Those 
who  know  the  ropes — even  though  the  ropes 
may  be  sadly  worn  and  frayed — are  often  dis- 
inclined to  see  them  replaced.  The  inertia  Is 
natural  and  one  may  sympathize  with  its 
beneficiaries.  But  the  United  States  Congress 
can  no  longer  afford  such  sympathy.  It  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  anachronism,  inade- 
quate by  the  needs  of  a  great  democracy. 

Here  it  is.  midsununer.  a  time  when  provi- 
dent and  industrious  legislators  ought  to  be 
on  vacation  or  attending  clambakes  in  their 
constituencies;  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  yet  half  through  the  inescap- 
able obligations  of  the  session.  They  are 
about  to  give  themselves  a  respite,  it  is  true; 
but  it  is  hardly  an  earned  respite  or  one  that 
can  be  taken  with  clear  conscience.  The 
mechanism  creaks.  It  puts  despotic  power 
into  the  hands  of  old  men  and  frustrates 
initiative  by  the  young  and  Innovative.  It 
shirks  responslbiUty.  It  bamboozles  the 
public. 

The  tragedy  of  what  is  now  ht^pening  is 
that  most  of  the  Congress  recognizes  this 
and  is  prepared  to  accept  a  measure  of  re- 
form. The  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  approved  a  bill — much  the 
same  as  the  one  the  Senate  as  a  whole  passed 
three  years  ago — which  would  effect  a  modest 
streamlining.  The  House  has  tentatively  ap- 
proved a  number  of  more  radical  changes — 
which  may  or  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senate  if  a  completed  bill  ever  goes  over  to 
that  body. 

Both  chambers,  however,  have  so  much  to 
do — so  much  that  has  been  left  undone— 
that  they  may  end  by  ignoring  their  Internal 
reform  and  marching  down  that  hill  again. 
The  country,  even  more  than  Congress  Itself, 
would  be  the  loser. 
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can  be  curbed  only  with  "an  acceptable 
level  of  unemployment."  The  millions  of 
Americans  now  out  of  work  find  this 
position  anything  but  acceptable.  Pre- 
sumably, the  President  is  working.  Hope- 
fully, he  Is  working  with  the  rest  of  us 
toward  a  better  solution  for  our  infla- 
tionary crisis  than  the  unemployment  of 
millions  of  America's  workers.  The  article 
follows : 

High    Rate    or    Unemployment    Is    Givinc 
Bkistol  an  Extra  Inflationary  Pinch 

(By  John  Darn  ton) 
Bristol,  Conn.,  August  5. — ThU  city  of 
67.000.  landscaped  by  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion In  gray  chimneys  and  red-bricked  fac- 
tories, is  caught  In  the  slack  of  the  nation's 
economy. 

The  number  of  pet^le  without  Jobs  rose 
to  3.200  in  June— 12.6  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force — according  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
state  labor  department.  The  percentage  is 
the  highest  in  the  state  and  more  than  twice 
the  national  average. 

Por  many  families  In  Bristol,  it  has  meant 
drastic  cuts  in  their  budget.  Por  the  state 
xmemployment  compensation  office,  it  has 
meant  longer  lines.  Por  the  stores,  especially 
those  dealing  in  neevy  appliances  and  luxury 
goods.  It  has  meant  less  money  in  the  cash 
register.  _  _^^, 

"It's  hard  to  get  by,"  said  George  Worthley. 
28-year-old  carpenter,  who  has  been  laid  off 
for  24  weeks.  "I  used  to  work  seven  days  a 
week,  but  now  Ifs  Impossible  to  find  any- 
thing at  all." 


BRISTOL    CONN..  FEELS  PINCH  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OT   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  working  man  or  woman  in  the  United 
States  today  who  has  to  be  told  that  in- 
flation has  now  reached  its  worst  level 
in  years.  Thousands  of  Americans  are 
out  of  work  with  no  relief  in  slght^-3,200 
of  them  live  In  Bristol,  Corm.  I  am  en- 
closing an  article,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  which  particularizes  the  un- 
fortunately typical  situation  in  Bristol. 
The  President  has  told  us  that  Inflation 
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HIGH    COST    OP    LIVINO 

Richard  Saucier,  another  carpenter  who 
has  not  worked  steadily  since  last  December, 
draws  a  check  of  $99  a  week  to  support  him- 
self, his  wife  and  their  five  children.  "Meat 
has  become  so  expensive,  we  have  had  to  do 
without  it."  he  said. 

Some  city  officials  are  not  pessimistic  about 
Bristol's  economy. 

"There's  a  feeling  of  slowness."  said  Mayor 
J  Harwood  Norton,  seated  behind  his  desk 
on  the  top  fioor  of  the  new  Oty  Hall.  "But 
I'm  not  despairing." 

BrUtol  officials  maintain  that  seasonal 
slowdowns,  vacation  layoffs  and  a  strike  at 
the  HUdreih  Press  Company  have  Inflated  the 
ranks  of  the  Jobless. 

Most  of  all.  they  derive  consolation  from  a 
report  issued  by  a  special  "task  force"  on 
unemployment  that  was  esteblished  in  June 
after  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  previous 
month  had  risen  to  9.5  per  cent  from  8.7. 

The  report,  based  on  a  20  per  cent  sample 
of  unemployment  records,  maintained  that 
51  percent  of  those  without  work  had  been 
laid  off  by  companies  situated  outside  of  the 
city.  ^ 

"We  are  being  charged  for  people  laid  off 
out-of-town,"  said  Irving  William  Wessman, 
chairman  of  the  task  force.  "No  one  has 
thrown  in  the  sponge  as  far  as  industry  m 
Bristol  is  concerned." 

The  report  also  said  that  44  per  cent  of  the 
unemployed  were  women.  Officials  Uke  this 
statistic  to  mean  that  many  of  them  were 
"second  breadwinners"  and  that  their  fami- 
lies, while  suffermg  hardship,  were  not 
destitute. 

Not  everyone  in  town  U  pleased  with  the 
report.  "They're  Just  pUying  around  with 
statistics,"  charged  Dr.  Harry  H.  Hershman. 
the  Democratic  town  chairman.  "When  you 
have  a  problem  for  which  you  have  no  solu- 
tion, you  go  out  and  create  a  blue-ribbon 
committee." 

C.  Stewart  Anthony,  execuUve  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
denied  that  there  were  no  Jobs  to  be  found. 
"I  don't  know  of  any  man  in  Bristol  who 
couldn't  find  work  if  he  wanted  to,"  he  said. 
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This  theory  was  disputed  by  some  of  those 
who  have  been  looking  for  work.  "It's  no  tise 
to  look,"  said  Mrs.  Bertrand  PllUon,  In  the 
living  room  of  her  home  on  Divinity  Street. 
She  had  been  laid  off  four  months  ago  at 
Superior  Electric,  where  she  soldered  motors. 
"The  last  time  I  went  to  the  imemployment 
office,  while  they  were  stamping  my  card, 
they  even  said  it  was  no  use."  To  scrape  by 
and  provide  for  her  16-year-old  son  and  10- 
year-old  daughter,  Mrs.  PUlion  has  been  sup- 
plementing her  husband's  income  by  taking 
on  sewing  Jobs. 

"We  learn  to  do  without  the  extras,  said 
a  neighbor.  Mrs.  Antonetti  Oiovennelll,  who 
was  told  six  months  ago  that  she  would  be 
out  of  work  for  only  a  few  weeks  at  Woodslde 
Precision,  Inc. 

The  merchants,  too.  have  begun  to  feel  the 
pinch.  "Everyone's  had  to  pull  In  the  belt." 
said  Larry  Weeks,  the  manager  of  Plnan  & 
Weeks,  a  men's  clothing  store  one  block  off 
Main  Street.  He  said  business  had  dropped 
10  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Bristol,  which  calls  Itself  "Mvun  City, 
USA"  because  of  its  garden-variety  chrys- 
anthemums. Is  in  the  mid-industrial  belt  of 
the  state.  An  increasing  number  of  Its  resi- 
dents are  commuting  to  Jobs  outside  the 
area.  In  the  higher-income  northeast  section 
of  the  city,  many  residents  work  for  the 
Hartford  Insurance  companies  18  miles  away. 
Elsewhere,  there  are  the  sklUed  workers  who 
travel  to  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  plants  that 
dot  the  area. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  languldneas.  but  not 
complete  stagnancv.  in  Bristol  that  seems 
exemplified  by  the  47-acre  downtown  urban 
renewal  project  that  is  slowly  nearing  com- 
pletion after  10  years  of  red  tape  and  partisan 
battles. 

There  are  several  large  factories,  but  much 
of  the  manufacturing  takes  place  in  the 
small  shops  that  surround  them.  These  turn 
out  highly  specialized  products,  forged  by 
the  skilled  hards  of  the  watchmaker,  the 
dlemaker  and  the  toolmaker. 

Because  the  products  ere  component  parts 
of  other  products,  the  companies  that  make 
them  are  dependent  upon  the  maln-Une 
manufacturers,  and  when  orders  slacken 
there,  they  are  the  first  to  feel  it.  "If  ^rs 
don't  sell,  everybody's  out,"  remarked  Pete 
Bachman,  chairman  of  a  union  workshop. 

The  largest  employer  in  town  is  New  De- 
parture-Hyatt Bearings,  a  division  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  which  manufactures  baU  bear- 
ines  The  second  largest  U  The  Wallace 
BTmes  Division.  Associated  Spring  Corpora- 
tion, the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
precision-mechanical  springs. 

Plgures  on  layoffs  from  these  two  plants 
were  not  available,  but  most  people  in  and 
out  of  government  felt  that  the  pace  of  pro- 
duction had  slackened. 

Since  the  eariy  eighteen-hundreds  when  a 
man  named  Gideon  Roberts  began  making 
wooden  clocks  and  peddling  them  on  horse- 
back BrUtol  had  been  a  center  of  the  clock 
Industry.  Several  months  ago.  however,  the 
Sessions  CTock  Company,  which  was  more 
than  100  years  old  and  was  once  the  em- 
ployer of  more  than  500  craftsmen,  closed  its 
doors  The  other  clock  company  here.  In- 
grahams.  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Mc- 
Graw-Edlson  Comoany  and  converted  to  the 
production  of  fuses  and  timing  devices  for 
bombs  and  grenades. 

Connecticut  as  a  whole  is  heavily  Involved 
In  defense  contracts.  According  to  the  State 
Planning  Council,  42.000  factory  workers 
were  employed  In  work  related  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam  in  June,  1968, 9  per  cent  of  the  man- 
ufacturing labor  force. 


BUSINESS    SURVKT    PLAKMKD 

Since  January,  1965.  mUitary  prUne  con- 
tract awards  to  companies  in  Connecticut 
have  amounted  to  almost  $19.fl-bllllon,  an 
average  of  $6,810  for  each  resident. 
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The  st«t«'8  economy  h»s  been  sliding  down- 
ward for  the  lut  year,  Judging  by  all  leading 
economic  Indicators.  In  June,  there  were 
86,200  persons  unemployed,  the  highest  num- 
ber since  February,  1061. 

Bristol's  mayor  Is  planning  to  surrey  all 
the  bvislnesses  In  the  city  to  find  out  bow 
much  of  their  production  would  be  affected 
by  an  end  to  the  war.  He  also  hopes  to  get  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Connecticut  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  calling  for  more  Govern- 
ment orders  In  the  state  to  make  up  for  cut- 
backs In  defense  contracts. 

Bristol  has  had  a  high  unemployment  rate, 
off  and  on.  for  years.  The  city  was  hard  hit 
by  the  recession  of  1960-61,  and  has  qualified 
for  Federal  funds  as  a  "depressed"  area. 

It  carries  Its  burden  inconspicuously. 
Banks  report  no  discernible  pattern  In  runs 
on  savings  accounts.  There  are  no  men  sitting 
Idle  on  street  comers.  Aside  from  three  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  there  are  no  deeply  Im- 
pacted slum  areas. 

But  the  effects  of  the  high  unemployment 
•re  felt  behind  the  curtained  windows  of  the 
two-story  and  three-story  frame  houses  scat- 
tered over  the  27-square-mlle  area,  and  In 
the  lines  of  the  machinists,  bench-workers 
and  laborers  waiting  for  checks  at  the  un- 
employment office. 

The  agency  reported  that  this  June  It  paid 
out  $398,000  compared  to  $87,457  for  the  cor- 
re^>onding  month  last  year.  The  claim  load 
Is  up  to  2.700  from  1 ,200. 


THE  COASTAL  AND  ESTUARINE 
ZONE:  A  NATIONAL  INTEREST 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  place  before  Congress  a 
most  learned  and  thorough  address  on 
our  coastal  and  estuarine  zone  delivered 
by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Porro,  Jr.,  of  Ruther- 
ford, N.J.,  before  the  Marine  Technology 
Society  at  Its  meeting  in  Washington^ 
D.C.,  from  June  29  to  July  1. 

The  subject  covered  by  Mr.  Porro  is 
highly  important  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture of  our  environment  and  econwny, 
and  I  recommend  that  all  read  the  ad- 
dress for  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  many  key  decisions  on  our 
coastal  and  estuarine  zone. 

Mr.  Porro.  who  has  gained  great  stat- 
ure in  his  field,  is  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources,  and  the  Meadow- 
land  Regional  Development  Agency  In 
New  Jersey. 

The  address  follows: 

THZ  COASrAL  AND  EsTUAUm  ZONZ:   A 

National  Intbwst 

(By  Alfred  A.  Porro,  Jr.) 

ESTUAKINX,     ECOU3CT.     ENVIBONMENT.     AND 

■coNomcs 

The  cloae  of  the  decade  of  the  Sixties  wlt- 
n eased  the  arrival  of  a  new  consdousnees — 
a  new  language  which  will  be  utilized  by 
attorneys,  public  ofllclaU  and  the  general 
public  to  a  greater  and  growing  extent  In 
the  Seventies.  Such  words  as  "ecology",  "en- 
vironment." "estuaries"  have  been  equated 
and  are  now  being  utilized  with  age-old 
terminology  such  as  "economics".  The  yen 
1MB  gave  birth  to  a  historic  document— one 
wbleh  will  lay  the  foundation  for  protection 
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and  development  of  the  marine  resources, 
coastal  and  ocean  zones  of  the  nation.  The 
United  States  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Knglneerlng  and  Reeourcee  released  Its  de- 
tailed report  enUUed  Our  NaUon  and  the 
Sea  and  the  supplemental  volumes  early  in 
the  year.  It  Is  to  be  hailed  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  studies  completed  to 
date  regarding  the  marine  resource  prob- 
lem challenging  this  country.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  and  statlsUcs  "as  they  are" 
m  the  estuarine  and  coastal  Bone  Is  out- 
standing and  shocking  Indeed.  The  analysis 
Is  comprehensive.  Irrebuttable  recommen- 
dations are  made. 

The  Nation  has  been  challenged  with  a 
common  query — how  to  obtain  truly  well- 
balanced  planning  and  usage  of  great 
stretches  of  estuarine  areas  and  how  to 
eq\iltably  resolve  title  and  related  problems. 
The  pattern,  to  date,  has  been  for  the  most 
part,  one  of  Indiscriminate  reclamation  and 
exploitation,  lack  of  balanced  planning  and 
complete  disregard  of  conservation  of  valua- 
ble marine  resourcee.  Pollution  sweeps 
through  rivers  and  coastal  zones  as  a  J»olero 
of  death.  Jurisprudential  and  political  hur- 
dles eject  themselves  periodically  In  the 
form  of  a  title  dilemma,  boundary  challenges 
and  Jurisdictional  mazee. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  over  $1,- 
000.000  annually  in  estuarine  areas.  Oeo- 
graphlcally  and  physically  this  marine  en- 
vironment Involves  28  states,  a  33.000  mile 
shore  and  river  line,  109,000  square  miles  of 
water  and  lb%  of  the  Nation's  growing  pop- 
ulation. 

The  estuaries  of  the  United  States  "are  the 
nursing  and  feeding  grounds  for  most  of  our 
commercial  fish  and  all  of  our  shellfish — 
which  provide  the  basis  for  a  $400,000,000  a 
year  Industry."  It  Is  this  same  zone  that  pro- 
vides water-based  recreation— boating,  fish- 
ing and  swimming.  The  same  zone  Is  a  cata- 
lyst of  economic  activity:  Ports,  shipping, 
transportation  and  Industrial  development. 
The  resources  of  this  zone  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  domestic  food  supply  and  Indus- 
trial supply— flsh  and  agriculture,  to  oil, 
gravel,  gas  and  weed. 

Pew  guidelines  have  existed  to  provide  for 
balancing  of  conflicting  uses  and  Interests: 
few  guidelines  have  been  put  In  the  way  of 
economical  and  environmental  considera- 
tions or  values.  The  decade  passed  haa  seen 
~  many  environmental  changes  In  our  oockstal 
zone;  many  due  to  technological  develop- 
ment and  advances:  many  due  to  natural 
changes  such  as  shore  line  erosion,  loss  of 
nutrient  areas  and  diversions  In  otrculatlon. 
It  Is  In  this  zone  that  technological,  scien- 
tific, commercial  and  Industrial  progress 
have  found  man  in  the  unique  position  of 
outwitting  himself.  Industrial  waste  and  de- 
tergents Invade  the  wetland;  effluents  pour 
into  and  choke  waterways  and  reclamation 
schemes  trap  and  spread  pwllutante,  all 
without  any  respect  to  the  standard  govern- 
mental Jurisdictional  boundaries. 

The  coastal  and  estuarine  zone  Is  truly 
a  "system."  By  its  very  nature.  It  is  not 
limited  by  local,  county  or  state  boundaries. 
Poor  planning  In  one  portion  of  the  estua- 
rine belt  must  and  will  affect  other  portions. 
The  problem  Is  a  national  one.  The  Rarl- 
tan  River  Basin  estuarine  Is  but  a  small 
segment  of  a  large  continuing  zone.  New 
Jersey  boasts  of  having  approximately  344,- 
000  acres  of  such  areas  which  stretch  Into  17 
of  its  21  counties.  This,  too.  Is  only  a  small 
segment  of  the  overall  picture. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a  National  Estuarine  and 
Coastal  Management  Act  be  enacted  which 
will  provide  policy  objectives  and  guidelines 
for  such  areas,  with  Federal  review.  The 
states  have  been  called  upon  to  pass  general 
legislation  which  would  uniformly  treat 
the  ailment  of  all  estuarine  areaa  throtigh- 
out  that  State  and  the  Nation. 
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Many  states  have  already  passed  statewide 
"marshland"  acts,  setting  the  guidelines, 
standards  and  even  machinery  for  enforce- 
ment. Typical  of  such  "Wetland  Acts"  are 
those  of  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  Rhode 
Island.  Others  are  pending  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut.  Maryland  and  Georgia. 
These  Eastern  States  have  seen  sister  states 
fall  to  respond  to  this  call  or  merely  attempt 
to  do  a  piecemeal  Job. 

A    SUGHT   DISSENT 

Although  the  general  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission respecting  the  management  of  es- 
tuarine zones  must  be  complimented.  It  has 
failed  In  one  respect;  I.e.  the  providing  of 
"teeth"  in  the  proposed  leg^islatlon.  As  one 
of  the  advisors  who  worked  with  the  Com- 
mission, the  privilege  of  dissent  is  exercised 
at  this  time.  The  report  and  Its  supplement 
treat  too  gingerly  and  too  optimistically  the 
subject  matter  of  State  participation.  In 
spite  of  strong  and  creative  approaches  taken 
throughout  the  report  and  recommendations. 
It  suggests  that  the  participation  by  states 
would  be  on  a  concept  of  voluntarj'  partici- 
pation— optimistic  Bmd  weak!  The  massive 
result  that  Is  desired  and  expressed  through- 
out the  sections  of  the  study  regarding  the 
needs  and  the  public  interest  in  the  estuarine 
and  coastal  zone  deserve  a  sounder  and 
stronger  approach.  Mandatory  guidelines  and 
standards  are  necessary.  This  one  basic  aspect 
of  the  legislation  could  make  the  difference 
of  failure  or  success  of  the  program. 

A  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency  is  proposed  to  deal  with  and  review 
proposals  for  long  range  planning  in  coastal 
and  estuarine  areas.  It  Is  hoped  that  regional 
and  coastal  authorities  will  be  formed  by  the 
various  states  of  the  Union.  Guidelines  and 
objectives  are  set  forth.  The  old  faithful 
Federal  Inducement  of  grants  and/or  guar- 
antees are  provided;  this  is  a  teaser  but  not  a 
compeller.  Hopefully,  through  the  availability 
of  such  grants.  Federal  policy  can  be  effec- 
tuated and  the  national  Interest  protected. 

A  State,  regardless  of  how  dramatically  it 
may  be  injuring  the  national  interest  as  a 
result  of  Its  poor  or  piecemeal  treatment  of 
Its  estuarine  or  coastal  area  and  regardless 
of  how  tragically  a  particular  system  of  es- 
tuartnes  may  be  affected  by  Its  action  or  lack 
of  action,  cannot  In  any  way  or  manner, 
under  this  proposal,  be  compelled  to  comply 
with  the  Federal  guidelines,  planning  or  pro- 
posals for  the  area. 

It  Is  m  this  respect — It  Is  with  regard  to 
this  weakness — It  is  with  regard  to  this  basic 
approach  that  a  dissent  Is  cast  at  this  time. 

PtTBLIC   INTEREST — NATIONAL   INTEREST 

The  public  Interest  of  which  we  are  con- 
cerned is  a  broad  one — it  is  a  local  one;  It  is 
a  State  one;  and  overrldlngly.  It  Is  a  National 
one.  An  attempt  to  define  "Public  Interest" 
Is  always  a  tidy  mess.  Thus,  no  such  attempt 
will  be  made  here.  However,  the  tempo  of  the 
public  Interest  can  be  felt  rhetorically  in  a 
statement  made  by  General  Woodbury : 

"What  Is  this  public  Interest  we  are  talk- 
ing about?  What  public  are  we  talking  about? 
Are  we  talking  about  the  local  public — the 
people  who  are  employed  In  the  Coastal  Zone. 
who  live  In  the  neighborhood,  who  have 
homes  along  the  shore,  the  people  who  com- 
mute to  the  area  for  Jobs?  Is  this  the  public 
we  are  concerned  with?  Or  is  It  the  vising 
public,  people  who  come  from  a  long  way 
off  to  swim  or  to  use  the  marinas  or  the  other 
facilities  of  the  ocean  or  the  lakes?  Is  It 
the  users  of  the  facilities  that  can't  be  there 
because  the  use  has  been  preempted  by  some 
other  use.  •  •  •" 

In  the  estuarine  and  coastal  zone  the  pub- 
lic Interest  Is  all;  I.e.,  local,  state  and  federal. 
The  federal  Interest  reflects  the  overriding 
national  Interest  which  provides  the  legal  and 
oonsUtutional  Jugular  vein  for  federal  Juris- 
diction. Repeatedly,  the  nature  of  the  estu- 
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arlne  and  the  problems  that  are  l>elng  gen- 
erated there  reflect  themselvee  as  being  un- 
impressed and  unlmpfilred  by  state  or  local 
boundarlea.  The  poUuUon  In  the  Rarttan 
River  Basin  In  New  Jersey  must  affect  the 
coastal  and  estuarine  areas  of  Btaten  Island 
of  New  York  and  Delaware.  The  extinguish- 
ing of  valuable  fish  and  living  marine  re- 
Bouioes  in  New  England  must  affect  the  In- 
terest of  those  citizens  In  North  Carolina. 
The  coastal  and  estuarine  zone  oonstltixte  a 
system— they  constitute  an  Inter-relatlon- 
shlp  between  aU  States:  they  constitute  a 
problem  which  can  only  be  capably  handled 
by  a  true  and  effective  federal  interface.  This 
zone  Is  one  for  national  concern — It  truly 
Is  a  concern  of  the  national  Interest. 

PRXSBNT      MAZE— LOCAL,      STAT*      AND     rEDSXAL 
BOLES 

A.  General 
The  present  maze  of  governmental  roles, 
local,  stete  and  federal  In  the  coastal  zone  are 
basically  disjointed  and  uncoordinated.  Es- 
sential to  a  truly  effective  system  and  struc- 
ttire  Is  a  set  system,  responslbiUty.  control, 
coordination,  financial  strength  and  public 
support.  The  system  must  be  both  flexible 
and  rigid.  When  put  to  this  formula,  the 
present  system  sadly  falls. 

A  disjointed  parade  of  different  bands  play- 
ing varying  tunes  and  duplication  o*  lyrlos 
appears  to  be  the  Image  of  the  federal  maze. 
The  activities  and  programs  of  the  agencies 
have  proven  to  be  Individually  credible  and 
essential.  Approximately  five  depitftments  of 
the  Executive,  with  numerous  sub-bureaus 
and  branches  and  related  foundations  and 
Institutions,  presently  participate  In  the  pro- 
tecUon  of  the  coastal  and  estuarine  areas. 
Here  the  individual  entity  varies  In  function 
and  Jurisdiction;  great  variance  appears  in 
effectiveness.  Individually  none  constitutes  a 
fully  and  Independently  effective  system  of 
coastal  zone  management.  Combined,  with- 
out coordination,  a  like  result. 

Although  some  stote  or  local  programs  have 
reflected  substantial  strides  to  more  effective 
estuarine  planning  and  administration,  the 
very  nature  of  this  zone  disregards  technical 
state  botmdarles.  The  Jiuisdlctlon  of  no  gov- 
ernmental body  coincides  with  the  bound- 
aries of  the  coastal  zone.  The  mulU-state 
nature  of  the  estuarine  la  reflected  by  the 
unrestrained  animal  and  marine  resources, 
waterways,  and  usee  visiting  frMn  state  to 
state. 

Yes,  a  great  many  of  the  challenges  pre- 
sented by  the  coastal  zone  could  be  and 
are  handled  on  a  local,  state  or  regional  level, 
providing  the  beneflt  of  a  close  local  famil- 
iarity and  expertise  with  the  problem  area. 
Yet,  the  short-coming  of  such  a  limited  ap- 
proach Is  obvious;  no  unified  system  for  con- 
servation or  balanced  development  for  the 
whole  coastal  zone  could  result. 

Although  some  states  have  commendable 
programs  for  various  aspects  of  the  estuarine 
and  coastal  zone,  such  as  fisheries,  recreation, 
conservation  and  economic  development,  few 
states  have  truly  effectuated  state-wide  com- 
prehensive programs. 

Basically.  It  can  l)e  stated  that  In  this 
regard  the  state  governments  have  failed. 
This  Is  not  to  overlook  the  progressive  steps 
taken  In  such  states  as  Massachusetts,  CaU- 
fomia,  Rhode  Island,  and  some  other  states. 
A  study  of  the  whole  picture  and  the  various 
states  Individually  forces  the  conclusion  that 
on  the  basU  of  past  experience  alone,  a  vol- 
untary state  authority  system  would  not  be 
effective. 
B.  The  New  Jersey  debacle — a  case  in  point 

Many  contradictions  In  policies,  depart- 
ments, motives,  and  approaches  make  obvi- 
ous the  need  for  compulsory  national  guide- 
lines. The  pattern  In  a  great  majority  of  the 
states  U  absolutely  Ineffectual  In  so  far  as  an 
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overall  stata-wlde  program  Is  concerned.  A 
case  at  point  Is  our  beloved  Home  State. 
New  Jers^  has  approximately  234,000  acres 
of  marshland  and  Is  an  important  coastal 
state  It  Is  plagued  with  extreme  poUutlon 
In  the  Rarltan  River  Basin  and  the  Newark 
Bay  area.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  estua- 
rine areas  in  the  country  were  once  found  in 
these  areas  and  undoubtedly  some  of  the 
most  valuable  estuarine  areas  In  the  country 
still  exist  in  thU  State. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  interesting.  The  first  official  compre- 
hensive plan  for  marshland  development  in 
New  Jersey,  dates  back  to  1916,  wherein  a 
scheme  for  the  whole  stata  was  established. 
Prior  executive  statementt.  however,  can  ?« 
found  which  allude  to  the  subject  matter.  On 
May  8  1930  the  Meadows  Reclamation  Com- 
mission submitted   a  comprehensive  report 
and  plan  of  development  of  marsh  and  mea"- 
owlands.  In  and  near  Newark  Bay,  its  trib- 
utaries and  Arthur  Kill  Zone  Map.  This  plan 
encompassed  the  contiguous  and  still  unique- 
ly similar  and  parallel  Northern  New  Jersey 
Estuary,  centering  around  the  tide  waters  of 
the  Newark  Bay.  The  concept  at  that  time 
was  to  have   an  overall  State  Commission 
vested  with  the  regulation  and  reclamation 
of  the  valuable  estuarine  areas  of  the  State. 
In  1949  the  Regional  Development  Act  be- 
came Uw;  it  provided  the  legislative  enact- 
ment for  the  creation  of  inter-munlclpal  co- 
operative agencies  for  estuarine  »nd  ot^ 
development  areas.  Under  this  Act  the  De- 
partment   of    Conservation    and    Economic 
Development  commenced  with  many  munici- 
palities to  tackle  the  tremendous  plam^ 
and  tiUe  problems  vexing  certain  estaartne 
areas.  Progress  was  experienced— however.  It 
was  deterred.  In  1963  the  Legislature  formed 
a  nine-man  Commission  to  study  the  pnb- 
lem  and  prepare  a  "comprehensive  plan  for 
the  reclamation  and  development  of  the  en- 
tire  (North  Jersey)    meadowland  area".  In 
June,  19«6.  the  final  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  submitted  and  In  December,  1986, 
a  supplemental  report  was  filed.  Both  reRPrts 
strenuously  urged  a  state-wide  Reclamation 
Authority,  however,  the  InablUty  of  the  Stete 
Legislature  to  enact  a  state-wide  program 
and  the   tremendous  competition   between 
two    of    the    State    Departmenta    involved, 
namely  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development  and  the  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  resulted  In  a  true  de- 
bacle of  the  program.  Although  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  state-wide  agency  be  formed 
tobalance  the  planning  of  the  244,000  acres 
Involved  and  to  set  uniform  guidelines— this 
did  not  occur.  The  New  Jersey  marshland 
stretches  from  the  northerly  portion  of  the 
State  through  the  vast  weUand  of  the  Newark 
area  on  the  mid-state  marsh  In  the  Raritan 
and  Middlesex  areas  and  finally  trota  on  to 
the  southerly  and  westerly  portions  of  the 
State.  State  politics  did  not  move  as  smoothly 
and  uniformly  throughout  the  zone. 

A  mere  18,000  acres  were  described  In  legis- 
lation and  given  an  expert  public  relations 
send-off.  The  Hackensack  River  Basin  was 
deemed  to  be  In  need  of  development  for 
purposes  of  housing  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  city.  Basically,  the  conti^l  of  the  estu- 
arine was  immediately  transferred  out  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development  Into  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs.  Needless  to  say,  the  tniaction. 
Durpose  and  mission  of  these  two  Dep"*" 
mentawere  and  are  extremely  different.  What 
was  once  an  area  rich  In  marine  resources 
and  In  need  of  a  true  balance  between  Oie 
interest  of  conservation  and  economic  de- 
velopment, was  carved  out  and  dedicated  to 
a  destiny.  This  dedication  by  the  miMins  of 
a  special  district  immediately  relieved  any 
political  fears  of  such  a  happening  In  the 
other  acres  of  marshland.  Likewise  the  tlUe 
problem.  In  practice,  Is  also  being  handled 
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in  a  fragmented  and  on  a  nonuniform  basis. 
For  example,  in  the  early  part  of  1969,  the 
then  Oovemor  declared  a  moratorium  with 
respect  to  any  further  riparian  grsnta;  how- 
everlt  was  later  discovered  that  this  aUeged 
moratorium  was  meant  to  speciflcaUy  and 
merely  apply  to  the  area  that  had  been  sac- 
rificed namely,  the  18.000  acres  and  not  the 
balance  of  the  State.  Almost  simultaneously, 
the  Commissioner  of  Conservation  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  declared  his  own  little 
moratorium  which  was  later  discovered  to 
have  been  meant  only  to  apply  to  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  concerning  hlmseU 
prlmarUy  with  the  conservation  aspecta  and 
Interest  In  the  same. 

This  typifies,  to  a  great  extent,  the  dis- 
jointed, uncoordinated,  politically  Infiuenced 
state  approach  which  Is  certainly  not  limited 
to  New  Jersey,  but  is  reflected  In  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Ineffectual  piecemeal  at- 
tempta.  Ignoring  the  Interdependency  of  the 
same  system  and  the  Ukeness  of  Ita  various 
problems,  such  as  poUutlon,  balancing  «5f 
planning,  development  and  conservation  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

A    NTW    JtmiSPKUDENCE 

Any  proposal  that  has  as  Its  basis  the  mis- 
taken attitude  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  and  cannot  delve  more 
strongly  across  the  sacred  state  Jurisdictional 
boundaries  Is  Indeed  weak.  Such  a  propam 
la  much  too  strongly  state  oriented  and  no- 
ticeably lacks  Federal  effectiveness. 

It  Is  time  to  recognize  that  a  new  Juria- 
OTudence  has  been  borne,  quite  unlntentton- 
Sly  to  some  extent,  yet  It  Is  here.  A  new 
philosophy  of  law,  a  new  phUosophy  of  po- 
Utlcal  structure,  a  new  phUosophy  ot  at- 
Kanlzational  mechanism,  and  a  new  pniiof>- 
phy  of  coordinating  the  whole  "syft«m  hw 
in  fact  emerged  through  court  decisions  and 
legislation.  The  language  to  be  uaiijed 
should  be  a  "system  of  management  an^  K 
sSould  be  recognized  that  "the  uitodictton 
of  the  coastal  zone  does  not  coincide  with 
boundaries".  The  true  evaluation  of  *!»•??": 
tem  requires  us  to  scr^  to  a  great  extww 
to  old  cUches  that  are  now  being  abused  and 
merely  used  to  Impair  a  truly  P^g^.i!!^^* 
effective  program.  The  concept  of  State  s 
Rlghta"  U  a  sacred  one  indeed,  yet  to  allow 
It  to  be  uttUzed  to  prevent  a  more  active 
Federal  role  In  an  area  that  undlsputably 
requires  It,  Is  disgraceful.  The  trap  of  being 
bounded  by  existing  structures  and  «^|n« 
concepta  is  dangerous  when  ~^d.^^ 
management  of  the  estuarine  area.  The  tr^ 
of  locking  out  Federal  Influence  In  an  area 
where  tiie  need  for  the  Federal  catalyst  <»- 
ordination,  leadership  and  capacity  U  obvi- 
oiiTmust  not  be  aUowed  to  be  successful 
m  this  instance. 

Our  concept  of  government  has  changed 
greatly  Uiroughout  the  last  few  decades.  It 
^o  longer  a  series  of  •«1^-«'^^'^«15."^^ 
cles  bounded  by  local  and  stete  ^f^^** 
boundaries.  As  stated  by  then  Comml^oner 
Robert  C.  Yosl  of  Massachusetts  O^^' 
ment  should  be  where  the  action  ^^'J^^ 
government?  The  government  YJ^<^^^' 
^ns  the  best  capabUlty  to  meet  the  Particu- 
lar problem  or  problem  area  at  hand;  the 
goveVnment  which  Is  best  equipped  to  han- 
dle the  particular  challenge  presented?  When 
dealing  with  a  multi-nature  problem  area 
such  as  the  coastal  and  estuarine  zones,  a 
multi-level  governmental  "system"  Is  neces- 
sary A  network  which  effectively  creates  an 
mter-relationshlp  and  interface  between^ 
levels  of  government  which  necessarily  conies 
}n  «!Sntalt  with  the  estuarine  "^^  coastiU 
Eone.  Namely,  an  mter-relsttonshlp  l>e*«^ 
the  local,  state  and  federal  f  ^""'^ 
which  would  effectively  navigate  to  ea<» 
level  that  particular  function  whl^  itis 
best  suited  to  handle  and  to  conducttteelf 
both  IndlvlduaUy  and  In  an  ovwall  ooordi- 
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nated  svstem.  This  cannot  be  accomplUhed 
by  fearing  to  venture,  to  some  extent,  with 
new  concepts  and  true  innovations. 

Presently,  whether  It  be  recognized  or  not. 
the  Federal  control,  with  regard  to  various 
aspects  of  the  estuarlne  and  ooasul  acne  la 
deeplv  imbedded.  As  previously  stated,  ap- 
proximately five  executive  departments, 
twenty  bureaus  and  many  federal  councils 
and  InstltuUons  concerning  ItseU  In  these 
areas  have  already  transgressed  tradlUonal 
boundaries. 

The  commerce  clause  has  In  the  last  cen- 
tury titken  on  a  new  face.  It  has  served  as 
the  vehicle  of  Interjecting  federal  power  and 
the  exercise  of  federal  management  In  areas 
requiring  the  same.  The  estuarlne  and  coastal 
zone  Is  no  exception.  It  should  be  noted  and 
made  absolutely  clear  that  by  Interjecting 
this  federal  Interface  it  should  not  preclude 
state  and  local  action,  however,  the  federal 
role  must  be  predomlnent  In  the  event  the 
delegated  responslbUltles  of  the  state  gov- 
eriunent  are  not  met. 

Obviously,  the  commerce  and  defense 
powers  and  other  related  federal  powers  pro- 
vide the  partial  explanation  of  the  present 
federal  Involvement  In  navigational,  shore- 
line, and  other  marine  worlcs  of  Improve- 
ment. Significant  federal  property  power  has 
been  exercised.  Admittedly  much  control  ovei 
the  Coastal  Zone  Is  comfortably  encompassed 
In  the  powers  constitutionally  reserved  to  the 
SUtes  by  the  Tenth  Amendment,  however, 
this  new  Jurisprudence  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  inter-relatlonshlp  of  governments.  In 
fact,  very  relevant  examples  can  be  pointed 
to.  The  field  of  pollution  control  Is  cited:  the 
field  of  water  resource  program  is  cited;  regu- 
lation of  population  In  the  areas  of  fisheries, 
regulation  In  the  areas  of  wildlife;  regulation 
m  the  area  of  recreation.  Admittedly,  most  of 
the  programs  that  are  referred  to  as  exam- 
ples are  programs  that  vest  primary  control 
In  state  government,  however,  effectively  pro- 
vide the  teeth  to  enforce  federal  standards 
and  guidelines.  Thus,  this  must  be  the  aim 
and  result  of  the  proposed  management  »ys- 
tem  for  the  estuarlne  area. 

A  KXW  CREATION 

A.  A  national  umbrella 
A  new  creation  Is  proposed.  This  creation 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
overlapping  Jurisdictional  problems  and  will 
also  be  able  to  realistically  materialize  upon 
the  State  and  local  experience  and  closeness 
to  the  various  regions.  The  gravamen  of  the 
concept  involves  a  Local-State-Pederal  crea- 
tion—"a  duet",  "marriage"  or  "partnership" 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  overlay  rather 
than  a  new  unit  o*  government.  Representa- 
tion, participation  and  support  from  all 
levels  of  government.  The  concept  is  good  and 
should  be  truly  utilized;  it  must,  on  the 
other  h«nd.  not  be  weak;  participation  must 
t>e  mandatory,  guidelines  clear  and  rigid- 
flexible  and  effective. 

The  National  lunbrella  must  exist  for  ef- 
fective   coordination    of    the    many    federal 
agencies  presently  relating  to  the  estuary  and 
the  setting  of  national  objectives  and  guide- 
lines. Inter-State  action  and  local  participa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  usurped 
or    diminished.    Any    attempt   to   usurp    all 
powers  of  the  local  or  state  government  wUl 
be  tragic   to  the   plan.   Legislation   of  this 
nature,  although  being  mandatory,  mtist  not 
Ije   Irresponsive   to   governmental   functions 
and  powers  which  are  properly  and  histori- 
cally vested  on  other  levels. 
B.  Area 
The  area  in  question  shall  constitute  all 
of   the   estuarlne  and  coastal   zone   of   the 
country  including  the  Great  Lakes  areas.  It 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  new  JurisdictioiAl 
area,  nor  as  a  new  city  or  state.  The  area 
la   dictated   not   by   traditional   boundaries 
but  by  scientifically  defined  regions;  i.e..  an 
invisible  protective  screen.  The  area  will  not 
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be  ruled  or  governed  but  rather  guided  and 
imifled.  For  purposes  of  this  presentation, 
five  regions  are  suggested:  (1)  Great  Lakes 
Region;  (2>  North-Evstern  Coastal  Region; 
(3)  South-Eastern  Coastal  Region:  (4)  Gulf 
Region,  and  (5)  Western  Coastal  Region. 
The  Regions  should  be  divided  upon  such 
factors  as  area,  common  problems  and  con- 
ditions and  studies,  reports  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  scientific  and  the  technical 
world.  However,  the  legislation  shall  apply 
uniformly  to  all — no  special  district  ap- 
proach should  be  utilized. 

Within  each  region  shall  be  sub-regions, 
basins  or  local  areas.  These  are  to  be  di- 
vided with  the  same  theory,  purpose  and  In- 
tent; with  the  same  reflection  of  the  scien- 
tific, social,  technological  and  conservation 
needs  of  a  society. 

C.  Administration  and  control 
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The  administration  and  control  of  this 
proCTam  is  suggested  to  follow  the  same 
regional  pyramid  effect.  Participation  must 
be  mandatory,  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties defined  and  enforcement  provision 
forceful.  A  weak  structure  will  give  birth  to 
a  weak  program  and  plan — a  weak  result. 

Each  region  vrill  organize  in  accordance 
with  basic  guidelines  providing  for  repre- 
sentation from  each  State  within  the  Re- 
gion. The  method  of  selection,  the  internal 
admlnistraUon  of  the  region  authority,  cre- 
ation of  sub-regions,  form  and  functions 
shall  be  State  and  Locally  controlled.  State- 
wide authorities  within  the  region  varying 
from  strong  central  state-controlled  author- 
ities to  bi-county  or  Inter-munlclpal  groups 
should  result. 

All  regions  combined  constitute  the  whole. 
The  total  program  shall  be  directed  and  co- 
ordinat«d  from  the  top.  The  new  creation 
shall  be  a  strong  authority  with  representa- 
tion of  key  factors.  Its  composition  would 
consist  of  all  major  levels;  i.e..  Local.  State 
and  Federal — a  National  Umbrella.  The 
local-state  interests  would  be  represented  by 
a  member  selected  by  and  from  each  of  the 
five  regional  authorities,  recognizing  both 
economic  and  conservation  Interests.  The 
federal  Interests  to  be  represented  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  various  agencies  or  bureaus  pres- 
ently dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the 
problem,  such  as  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior, Commerce.  Defense,  Transportation 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Thus  a 
strong  factor  for  Federal  Agency  coordina- 
tion wlU  also  arise. 

This  Interface  shall,  from  within  its  mem- 
bership, choose  Its  own  offlcers,  consultants 
and  employees.  It  would  implement  the  ex- 
press statutory  purposes  and  mission  of  the 
body.  It  would  set  and  define  the  national 
objectives  and  policy  guidelines.  In  addition 
to  coordinating  the  federal  activities.  It 
would  coordinate  the  various  regional  master 
plans,  resolve  conflicting  plans  and  regula- 
tions, and  provide  a  continuing  inventory  of 
research  and  studies.  A  National  Interface! 
All  to  result  in  a  well-balanced  overall  en- 
vironmental system.  Its  planning,  regulatory 
and  acquisition  function  will  stimulate  the 
ultimate  realization  of  a  national  master 
plan  of  the  estuarlne  and  costal  zone  man- 
aged through  an  effective  structure. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  general  powers 
of  an  authority,  necessary  to  execute  its  mis- 
sion, this  body  should  have  extensive  rede- 
velopment, renewal,  condemnation  and  ac- 
quisition power.  Obviously,  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  national  master  plan  would  be 
questionable  without  this. 

Extensive  powers,  respecting  other  areas, 
such  as  poUuUon.  dredging,  drainage,  water 
resources,  solid  waste  disposal,  engineering 
and  related  standards  are  essential  Where 
overlapping  and  duplication  with  existing 
activities  occur,  coordination  will  be  easily 
obtained. 

Pinal  and  ultimate  resolution  of  problem 
areas,  and  conflicts  in  poUcy,  regional  plans. 


activities  and  the  like  will  be  vested  in  this 
lx>dy. 

D.  Financial 

The  financial  structure,  as  the  percussion 
of  the  orchestra,  shall  provide  the  tempo  and 
beat  of  the  program.  Without  strength  and 
power,  a  meek  composition  can  be  antici- 
pated. The  proposed  administrative  structure 
lends  Itself  to  a  combination  and  pooling  of 
many  powerful  sources  of  funds.  Federal 
funding.  State  and  Local  funding  and  reve- 
nue bonding  are  available. 

Independent  and  combined  financial  struc- 
tures will  be  necessary.  The  regional  regime 
must  of  necessity  be  financially  Independent 
and  dependent  also — financial  independence 
by  state  and  local  funding  and  its  own  bond- 
ing power  respecting  localized  and  regional 
projects  and  missions;  financially  dependent 
upon  federal  funding  regarding  matters  gen- 
erally to  aid  regional  plans  and  to  execute 
the  overall  master  plan.  Pxirther.  federal 
funding  made  available  to  the  regional  au- 
thorities will  aid  the  cause  of  regional  and 
public  acceptance. 

Sturdy  and  time-tested  financial  concepts 
regarding  capital  improvements  of  the  past 
can  be  utilized,  such  as  special  assessments, 
bonding  and  the  like.  New  and  progressive 
concepts  such  as  an  Inter-munlclpal.  inter- 
state and 'or  Federal-State  tax-sharing  pool, 
self-liquidating  public  projects  such  as 
beaches,  marinas  and  other  waterfront  de- 
velopments, and  leasing  of  sovereign  owned 
Ismd  may  be  utilized. 

The  National  Umbrella  can  immediately 
and  sensibly  be  interjected  in  and  admin- 
istered out  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  upon  creation  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency. 


E.  Federal  review 
An  essential  aspect  of  the  overall  program 
wUl  be  that  of  necessary  federal  review.  Un- 
like the  New  Jersey  special  district  approach, 
the  "action"  and  "operative"  aspects  of  the 
program  will  be  vested  at  that  level  of  gov- 
ernment "where  the  action  Is"  and  the  re- 
view function  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  As 
recognized  by  the  Commission,  continuing 
overlapping  federal  review  will  be  a  constant 
need. 

•••  •  •  It  is  imperative  that  the  national 
Interest  be  protected.  If  for  any  reason 
coastal  zone  authority  cannot  act  In  the 
public  Interest,  the  federal  government  shall 
participate  in  the  actions  of  the  coastal  zone 
authority.  Regardless,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  have  power  of  review. 

■The  federal  review  role  Is  critical.  In  our 
discussions  with  those  in  the  area  we  found 
general  agreement  that  the  state  should 
manage  the  coutal  zone;  they  have  the  re- 
sponsibility and  have,  or  at  least  should 
have,  the  detail  local  knowledge  necessary 
for  sound  management.  However,  there  may 
be  times  when  local  pressures  will  tend  to 
force  the  coastal  zone  authority  to  act  In  a 
manner  not  in  the  national  interest.  The 
mere  threat  of  federal  review  will  often  suf- 
fice. If  not,  the  federal  government  should 
be  empowered  to  act  In  the  public  interest." 
It  Is  respectfully  suggested  that  a  program 
that  Lb  premised  on  voluntary  participation 
of  the  states  would  not  give  the  necessary 
degree  of  federal  review  or  at  least  would 
not  give  the  necessary  degree  of  power  to  ef- 
fectuate enforcement  after  federal  review. 
Strong  national  objectives  and  standards 
must  be  set  and  a  collateral  power  to  en- 
force the  same  must  exist  with  the  strength 
to  enable  the  interjection  of  the  federal 
interface  in  the  event  the  national  objec- 
tives and  standards  are  not  complied  with 
after  a  determination  based  upon  federal 
review. 

F.  Coastal  zone  lahoratoriea 
Integrated   and   essential    to   the   overall 
coastal   sone    and    estuarlne    area   program 
must  be  the  Commission's  recommendation 
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that  coastal  zone  laboratories  be  established 
in  association  with  appropriate  academic  In- 
stitutions to  engage  in  the  scientific  investi- 
gation required  in  the  estuarlne  and  coastal 
areas.  The  report  extensively  and  overwhelm- 
ingly justifies  the  need  for  a  continuance  and 
increase  in  the  separateness  of  scientific  re- 
search from  the  formal  governmental  struc- 
ture, yet  receiving  full  and  complete  federal 
financial  support.  The  estuarlne  and  coastal 
processes  must  be  studied  and  continued  in 
a  scientific  atmosphere;  the  results  are  essen- 
tial to  the  advice  of  both  the  federal,  state 
and  local  structures  managing  this  zone. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency,  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Sea  Grant  Program,  should  have  the  prime 
responsibility  to  provide  institutional  sup- 
port for  the  coastal  zone  laboratories.  The 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966 
must  be  amended  to  permit  grants  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  vessels  and 
other  facilities. 

To  integrate  the  coastal  zone  laboratory 
proposal  into  a  governmental  department, 
such  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as 
has  been  recently  suggested,  would  be  a  true 
injustice  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  necessary 
program.  To  attempt  to  diminish  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  independence  of  scientific 
research  and  to  strip  it  from  academic  at- 
mosphere, is  tnily  unjustified  and  would 
highly  detriment  the  effectiveness  of  the 
overall  program. 

The  governmental  structure  and  the 
Coastal  Zone  Laboratories  recommended  by 
the  Commission  can  be  effectively  coordi- 
nated. 

CONCLtTSION 

Thus,  In  conclusion,  it  is  stressed  that  the 
type   of  progressive  and  essential   program 


that  Is  called  for  in  order  to  obtain  effective 
coastal  zone  management  and  balanced  plan- 
ning of  the  estuarlne  system  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  voluntary  participation  of  the 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  ef- 
fected by  the  usurptlon  of  local  and  state 
functions.  The  interface  proposed  herein  pro- 
vides a  problem  solving  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  involved  rather  than  a  cubical- 
boundary  governmental  concept.  The  tre- 
mendous work  product  of  the  Commission 
and  the  years  of  studies  and  heartngs  relat- 
ing to  the  estuarlne  demand  such  an  effec- 
tive administrative  structure  and  such  a  pro- 
gressive solution.  The  development  of  our 
Jurisprudence  and  political  concepts  have 
truly  laid  the  basis  for  an  extremely  progres- 
sive and  pyramid  type  overlay  in  which  an 
overall  uniform  federal  imibrella  would  co- 
ordinate regional  programs  giving  due  regard 
and  recognition  to  state  and  local  functions 
and  expertise. 


SERVICE  ACADEMIES  FLOURISH 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OP   NKW   JZBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to 
what  one  might  believe  from  reports  in 
the  daily  press,  interest  in  a  military  ca- 
reer is  still  high  among  America's  youth. 
Patriotism,  love  of  country,  devotion  to 
duty  and  to  our  American  ideals  are  not 


dead  despite  constant  efforts  of  the  news 
media  to  portray  the  majority  of  our 
yoimg  people  in  this  light.  I  commend  for 
your  attention  the  following  item  from 
the  July  30,  1970,  issue  of  the  Paterson, 
N.J.News: 

Sekvice  Academies  Floxtrish 

The  largest  enrollment  in  the  history  of 
the  nation's  three  military  service  academies 
give  the  lie  to  student  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  total  enrollment  of  12JMS 
at  West  Point.  Annapolis  and  Colorado 
Springs  probably  exceeds  the  niunber  of  hard 
core  students  who  have  been  responsible  for 
the  trouble  on  the  campus  everywhere. 

Of  course,  the  cadeu  get  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  money  can  buy.  It  U  free.  They  also 
get  paid  whUe  studying.  When  they  graduate, 
they  pay  back  the  taxpayers  by  servmg  a 
specified  number  of  years  in  their  chosen 
service.  But,  those  are  Incidentals,  The  im- 
portant t.>iing  Is  that  they  will  be  latinched 
on  a  military  career  that  for  most  is  for  life. 
Their  training  is  tough.  When  they  get 
through,  they  are  ready — as  men  as  leaden 
to  t<Vft  oommand  In  the  ^rcfrld's  greatest 
military  power.  * 

This  year,  the  class  of  1974  was  built  with 
the  biggest  minority  enrollment  In  history, 
a  total  of  299.  West  point  has  107,  Including 
40  blacks.  The  Air  Force  enrolled  140  from 
minority  groups,  including  66,  blacks  plus 
American  Indians,  Spanish  Americans,  and 
Oriental  Americans.  The  Navy  accepted  &2 
blacks,  but  total  minority  figures  were  not 
available. 

Here  is  an  All -American  military  machine 
being  shaped  by  men  who  In  another  decade 
will  be  m  command.  More  power  to  them  as 
young  Americans, 


SE^ATE-^Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Hugh  Scott,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

"We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  Thy  paths  of 

service  lead 
To   blazoned   heights   and    down   the 

slopes  of  need; 
They    reach    Thy    throne,    encompass 

land  and  sea. 
And  he  who  journeys  in  them  walks 
with  Thee," 

— Calvin  W.  Laufer. 

Help  us  to  walk  with  Thee  this  day  in 
paths  of  service  free,  remembering  that 
whoever  would  be  greatest  must  be  the 
servant  of  all.  Make  us  equal  to  our  high 
trust.  Make  us  just,  honest,  and  fair  in 
our  demeanor  that  by  our  efforts  the 
highest  and  best  purposes  of  the  Nation 
may  be  furthered.  Show  us  clearly  what 
our  duty  is  and  help  us  to  be  faithful  in 
doing  it.  And  to  Thee  shall  be  the  praise 
and  the  glory.  Amen. 


(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  August  11, 1970) 
U.S.  Senate, 

PBESmENT  PBO  TEMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C..  August  12,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  alxent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Hugh  Scott,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Rnssxix, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SCOTT  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pvo  tempore. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rule  of  germaneness,  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  3-minute 
limitation  therein,  imtil  the  Senate  is 
prepared  to  proceed  with  the  pending 
business.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  tMr. 
Nelson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ROLLINGS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frqm  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HcLLiNGS)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  tomorrow,  following 
the  speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pix)  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  <derk  reed  the 
following  letter: 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  deric 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATIVE  TO 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
appears  on  the  Legislative  Calendar 
Order  No.  1101,  House  Joint  Resolution 
264.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
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ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Before  acUon  was  taken  yesterday  to 
refer  this  joint  resoluUon  to  the  calen- 
dar under  Senate  rule  XIV.  this  matter 
was  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciai-y.  He  understood  fully  the  acUon 
that  was  undertaken. 

I  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  the  d^- 
tineuished  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  a  short  time  ago  but.  un- 
fortunateU-.  was  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  the  early  convening  of  the  Senate  this 

morning.  _  . 

I  intend  to  talk  to  him  later.  I  have, 
however,  spoken  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  which  has 
jurisdiction  of  this  joint  resolution.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  a  companion 
Senate  Joint  resolution  has  been  reported 
to  the  full  committee  and  that  the  com- 
mittee is  meeting  on  it  this  morning. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Joint  leadership 
that  this  Joint  resolution  will  be  reported 
on  its  own.  hopefully  today,  or  very 
shortly,  and  that  there  will  be  no  amend- 
ments or  appendices  or  ancillary  pro- 
posals of  any  kind  attached  to  it. 

We  feel  that  this  is  most  important, 
that  it  would  be  best  to  give  it  considera- 
tion on  the  basis  of  what  it  stands  for. 
and  what  It  stands  for  alone,  unencum- 
bered with  other  proposals. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  am  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence on  the  calendar  of  the  Proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  estabUsn 
the  constitutional  principle  of  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women,  and  that  tne 
Judiciary  Committee  la  in  session  today. 
As  a  member  of  that  committee.  I  expect 
to  be  there  to  support  a  favorable  report- 
ing of  the  constitutional  amendment. 

I  think  it  Is  rather  interesting  that  for 
40-some-odd  years,  the  men  of  two  con- 
gressional bodies  have  steadfastly  and 
with  singular  persistence  dodged  the  op- 
portunity, avoided,  evaded,  and  sUpped 
out  from  under  the  opportunity  to  act  on 
this  constitutional  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  make 
women  more  equal  than  men.  or  Iras 
equal.  The  only  purpose  is  to  provide 
for  equahty  of  treatment. 

One  of  my  coUege  professors  used  to 
propose  a  toast  from  time  to  time: 
"Here's  to  women.  Once  our  superior, 
and  now  our  equal." 

In  my  Judgment,  this  amendment  de- 
serves to  be  passed  and  sent  out  to  the 
States  for  ratification.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  would  do  to  the  Armed  Forces; 
but  the  presence  of  the  ladles  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  recent  years  has  cer- 
tainly been  salubrious  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  good  order  and  well-being  of 
the  armed  services.  They  have,  indeed, 
taken  over  many  jobs  which  had  been 
performed  by  men.  and  they  are  now 
being  performed  better  by  women.  8b 
this  Is  a  "long-last"  situation,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  his  perception  in  acting  to 
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make  sure  that  the  Senate  wUl  be  expedi- 
tious in  agreeing  to  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  that  this 
was  not  done  on  the  basis  of  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  majority  leader  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  initiaUve  of  the  joint  lead- 
ership. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  recall  that  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  him  before. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  Senate  has  twice,  to  my  recol- 
lection, passed  this  particular  joint  res- 
oluUon. The  last  time.  I  believe,  was  In 
the  year  1953.  ^  ^  ,.    . 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that,  on  behalf  of 
both  of  us,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvarua.  the  Republican 
leader,  when  he  goes  to  the  committee 
meeting  this  morning  will  convey  our 
feelings  to  the  chairman,  whom  I  tried  to 
contact  this  morning,  and  to  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  in  the  hope  that 
speedy  action  will  be  taken  on  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  Augtist  11. 
1970.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TERM  DURING 
WHICH  THE  SECRETARY  OF  IN- 
TERIOR CAN  MAKE  FISHERIES 
LOANS  UNDER  THE  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3102.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nkl- 
soN)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  section  4(c)  of  the  Pl«h  and  WUd- 
llfe  Act  of  196fl  (70  Stat.  1121),  aa  amended 
(18  V3.C.  742c(c)),  to  further  amended  by 
changing  the  date  "June  30.  1970"  to  "June 
30,  1980"  where  It  appears  three  times. 

Sac.  a.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Pish  and  WUd- 
Ufe  Act  of  1966  (16  VS.C.  74ac(b))  to 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  An  applicant  for  a  fishery  loan  must 
be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States. 

"(8)  Within  the  meaning  of  this  section, 
a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
shaU  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Statea  unleas  the  Secretary  detw- 
mlnes  that  It  satUfactorlly  meets  all  of  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  section  3  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916.  as  amended,  for  deter- 
mining the  United  States  citizenship  of  » 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  oper- 
ating a  vessel  In  the  coastwise  trade. 

"(9)  (A)  The  nationality  of  an  applicant 
shaU  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary.  Within  the  meaning  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  American 
Samoa  shall  be  deemed  a  national  of  the 
United  States  imless  76  per  centum  ot  the 
Interest  therein  Is  ewned  by  natlooala  of  the 


United  Statea,  clttoens  of  the  United  Statea, 
or  both,  and  In  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
unless  its  president  or  other  chief  executive 
officer  and  the  chairman  of  lU  board  are 
nationals  or  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  unless  no  more  of  Its  directors  than  a 
minority  of  the  number  to  constitute  a  quo- 
nim  are  nonnationals  and  noncltlzens. 

"(B)  Seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  In- 
terest In  a  corporation  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  owned  by  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  both,  (1)  If 
the  title  to  75  per  centum  of  Ita  stock  Is  not 
vested  In  such  nationals  and  citizens  free 
from  any  trust  or  fiduciary  obligation  in 
favor  of  any  person  not  a  national  or  clUzen 
of  the  United  States;  or  (U)  If  75  per  centum 
of  the  voting  power  In  such  corporation  U 
not  vested  In  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  both;  or 
(Ul)  If  through  any  contract  or  understand- 
ing It  Is  so  arranged  that  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  voting  power  may  be  exercised, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  in  behalf  of  any  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  national  or  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  or  (Iv)  If  by  any  other  means 
whatsoever  control  of  tmy  Interest  In  the  cor- 
poration m  excess  of  25  per  centum  Is  con- 
ferred upon  or  permitted  to  be  exercised 
by  any  person  who  Is  not  a  national  or  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States." 

Ssc.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  July  1.  1970.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  any  bal- 
ance remaining  In  the  fisheries  loan  fund 
at  the  close  of  June  30,  1970,  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  to  make  loans  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  said  Act  from  July  1,  1970,  to  the 
close  of  June  30,  1980. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Fish  smd 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend the  term  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  can  make  fisheries 
loans  under  the  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IjOWERING  OP  THE  VOTING  AGE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  recognized  for  2  more  minutes, 
and  if  no  other  Senator  wishes  to  speak 
at  this  time.  I  should  like  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  at  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  meeting  on  yesterday,  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  the  committee 
of  the  Intention  of  the  joint  leadership 
concerning  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
The  committee  was  also  Informed  at  that 
time  that  the  President  pro  tempore  had 
indicated  he  would  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion under  the  terms  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 436,  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate  in  an  amicus  curiae  capacity  in 
appropriate  judicial  proceedings  dealing 
with  the  statute  lowering  the  voting  age 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  other  words, 
if  and  when  that  resolution  Is  ad(«>ted, 
the  President  pro  tempore  has  agreed 
to  appoint  counsel  to  represent  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time. 

Furthermore,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
policy  committee  on  yesterday,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  agreed  that  Walter 
W.  Heller,  regents  professor  of  econom- 
ics. University  of  Minnesota;  Gardner 
Ackley,  professor  of  economics.  Unlver-^ 
sity  of  Michigan,  and  Arthur  M.  Okun, 
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senior  fellow,  Brookings  Institution — all 
former  chairmen  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  during  1961- 
69 — should  be  requested  to  analyze  the 
course  of  economic  developments  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  pinpointing  the  sources  of  Increas- 
ing unemployment  and  declining  profits 
and  evaluating  the  strategy  employed  In 
pursuing  price  stabUity.  The  committee 
also  agreed  to  ask  the  three  economists 
to  set  forth  the  prospects  for  the  months 
ahead  and  their  Implications  for  eco- 
nomic poUcy.  The  requests  were  subse- 
quently made  and  these  distinguished 
economists  have  agreed  to  undertake  this 
assignment  for  the  policy  committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
previously  aware  of  the  designation  of 
this  committee.  Could  the  majority  leader 
Indicate  whether  he  is  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  policy  committee  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  behalf  of  the 
policy  committee  only  and  at  its  request. 
It  Is  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  eco- 
nomic trends  and  happenings  and.  hope- 
fully, to  develop  ways  by  means  of  which 
we  can  be  helpful  to  the  President  and 
the  administration  in  coping  with  the 
Inflation  which,  I  understand,  now  Is 
running  around  6  percent  a  year  and 
with  unemployment,  which  is  running 
about  5  percent  a  year  and  which,  in  my 
State,  is  running  closer  to  7  percent  a 
year.  This  is  a  most  critical  situation  and 
the  administration,  I  am  confident,  will 
welcome  every  bit  of  assistance  offered. 
The  economy  simply  must  be  brought 
out  of  its  tailspin. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  the  resolution  to  appoint  counsel  for 
the  Senate.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  a  number  of  Senators.  While  I  do 
not  know  what  the  final  judgment  would 
be,  there  does  exist  a  feeling  that  the 
matter  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  18- 
year  old  voting  age  amendment  should 
be  tested,  but  that  it  should  be  tested  by 
the  Nation's  chief  law  officer,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  and,  as 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  knows, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  indicated  that  he  would  act 
to  support  and  defend  this  act  of  Con- 
gress and  argue  for  the  constitutionality 
not  only  of  the  18-year-old  voting  age, 
but  also  of  the  voting  rights  extension, 
which  I  think  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
to  be  constitutional,  and  the  abolition  or 
banning  of  literacy  tests,  and  whatever 
else  may  be  in  the  bill. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion here,  which  in  no  way  would  reflect 
on  counsel.  If  finally  selected,  because 
counsel  would  be  of  distinction  and 
ability. 

There  may  be  a  feeling  that  this  should 
be  done  entirely  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  However,  others 
might  feel  that  the  Senate  would  need 
counsel. 

I  do  not  want  to  prejudice  this  except 

to  state  that  two  points  of  view  do  exist. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 

dlstixiguished  minority  leader  has  been 


most  understanding  on  this  matter.  I 
have  endeavored  to  keep  him  informed 
all  along.  He  has  discussed  it  with  bis 
colleagues  In  conference. 

I  agree  with  him  completely  about 
what  he  has  said  concerning  the 
initiative  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  who  has  stated  in  un- 
equivocal terms  what  he  Intends  to  do. 
The  only  :eason  why  this  suggestion  is 
brought  forth  is  that  'he  genesis  for  this 
amendment  was  here  In  the  Senate. 

We  would,  therefore,  like  to  be  helpful 
to  the  Attorney  General.  CJertalnly.  we 
have  no  reason  to  question  his  judgment, 
his  desires,  his  competence,  or  his  in- 
tegrity. Our  desire  is  only  to  be  helpful;  it 
is  to  see  not  only  that  Uiis  matter  is  re- 
solved as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but 
to  see  that  the  decision  of  the  Senate  in 
establishing  by  statute  the  18-year-old 
vote  is  upheld  as  constitutional.  Part  of 
the  problem  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  mat- 
ter cannot  be  raised  before  October  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court,  as  usual,  is 
taking  its  3-month  recess  and  will  not 
again  convene  tmtll  that  time.  Therefore, 
it  cannot  make  final  disposition  of  this 
matter  until  then,  at  least. 

Moreover,  by  this  resolution  we  only 
ask  that  the  Senate's  position  be  repre- 
sented in  a  so-called  amicus  capacity: 
In  other  words  a  friendly  capacity — one 
which  will  serve  to  complement  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Attorney  General  smd 
the  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Solici- 
tor General.  The  Senate  has  appointed 
counsel  to  represent  its  viewpoint  on 
legislation  in  the  past.  There  Is  prece- 
dent for  this  action. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of  his 
secretaries.      

EXECUTIVE  JdBBSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  McCarthy)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Miles  W.  Klrkpatrick,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  4148.  A  blU  to  amend  ttUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  surviving  dependents 
(Kept.  No.  91-1091). 

By  Mr.  McOEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  437.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83,  title 
5.  xmited  SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 


order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
at  the  time  of  retirement  (Kept.  No.  91- 
1092);  and 

S.  578.  A  bill  to  Include  firefighters  within 
the  provisions  of  section  8336  (c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees  engaged  in 
certain  hazardous  occupations  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1093). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1943.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Arle  Abram- 
ovlch  (Rept.  No.  91-1095) ; 

S.  3702.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Nahld 
Mansoort   Diaz    (Rept.   No.  91-1096): 

S.  3796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo 
Canlas  Baecher   (Rept.  No.  91-1097); 

S.  3853.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Pang 
Tal  Tal  (Rept.  No.  91-1098): 

H.R,  1749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eagle 
Lake  Timber  Company,  a  partnership  of 
Susanvllle,  Calif.  (R^t.  No.  91-1099): 

H.R.  2849.  An  act  tat  the  reUef  of  Anan 
Eldredse  (Rept.  No.  91-1100); 

H.R.  5655.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Low  Tin 
(also  known  as  Low  Ylng)  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1101); 

H.R.  12400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tae 
Pung  Hills  (Rept.  No.  91-1102); 

H.R.  12446.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Jose  Guadalupe  Es- 
parza-Montoya  (Rept.  No.  91-1103); 

H.R.  12959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Jara  Haase  (Rept.  No.  91-1104) ; 

H.R.  13265.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  L.  Cpl.  Frank  J.  Kreo 
(Rept.  No.  91-1106); 

H.R.  13383.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Marcella  Coslovlch  Pabretto  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1106); 

H.R.  13712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
cenzo  PelUcano  (Rept.  No.  91-1107); 

H.R.   13895.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 

Maria  Elolsa  Pardo  Hall  (Rept.  No.  91-1108): 

HJt.  13971.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 

Congress  to  the  Falls  or  the  Ohio  Interstate 

Park  Compact  (Rept.  No.  91-1108): 

HJt.  13997.  An  act  to  confer  UJS.  dttzen- 
shlp  posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Byuzo 
Somma  (Rept.  No.  91-1110):  and 

H.R.  15374.  An  act  to  amend  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  con- 
cerning approval  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  title  to  lands  acquired  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other  puiposee 
(Kept.  No.  91-1111). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  303a.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Leo- 
narda  Buenavendura  Ocartza  and  daughter, 
Luclla  B.  Ocariza  (Rept.  No.  91-1112); 

S.  3419.  A  bill  tat  the  relief  of  Capt.  Claire 
E.  Brou  (Rept.  No.  91-1113); 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Mary- 
lazKl  and  West  Virginia  and  the  Common- 
wealths of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies, 
for  certain  amendments  to  the  compact 
creating  the  Potomac  Valley  Conservancy 
District  and  establishing  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin 
(Rept.  No.  91-1114); 

VLB..  3043.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keum 
Ja  Pranks   (Rept.  No.  91-1115);   and 

HJt.    13810.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lit. 
Col.  Robert  L.  Poehlem  (Rept.  No.  91-1116). 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  3529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
Trinidad  Mason,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  91-1117). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

VLA,  18137.  An  act  making  i4>propil»tlQBS 
for  public  works  for  water,  pollution  con- 
trol, and  power  development,  including  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Admlnlstatlon. 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  Independent  agen- 
cies and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes 
<Rept.  No.  91-1118). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTITEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  THXJRMOND.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

J  Fred  Buzhardt.  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary:  .     ^    -r,  a 

Marshall  F.  Rousseau,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.a. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas; 

Jose  A.  Lopez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico; 

Edward  S.  King,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
niarshal  for  the  western  district  of  New  York; 

George  Beall.  of  Maryland,  to  be  VS.  at- 
torney for  the  Dlstrlrt  of  Maryland; 

Juan  C.  San  AgusUn.  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Guam:  and 

Johnny  M.  Towns,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  .      »     k« 

Charles  K.  Koval.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

S  4215  A  bill  to  authorlM  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  Salton  Sea  Project.  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.4216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Tallnao:  and  .    _ 

S  4217    A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Owpar 
Ramos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S  4218  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angeles 
Palaginog:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.4219.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Franco  Eduardo; 

S.  4220  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Gomes 

*S.  4221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  dos 

Santos:  .       _ 

S.  4222.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Francisco  F. 

S.4223.    A    blU    for   the   relief   of   Mario 

S.  4224.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Amerlco 
Olivelra;  and 

8  4225  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alvarlno 
Martins  de  Lemos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  >Ir.  GORE: 
S.  4228.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michel  LouU 
Rouchy;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bfy  Mr.  McGEE  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Btrm- 
DICK.  Mr.   Hahris.  Mr.  Hartke.   Mr. 
HoLLDfOS,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  RANDOLPrf, 
Iff.  Tabbobotigb,  and  Mr.  Stevxns)  : 
B.  4SS7.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay 
for   prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


By   Mr.   PASTORE: 

S.  4228.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Lourdes  Moltoso  Mota;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  4229.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(0  of  the 
Home  Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933:  and 

S.  4230.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(ci  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  4231.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Adelaide 
Vlnoya  Albano:   and 

S.  4232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Talo  Hua- 
hulu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MURPHY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Packwood  and  Mr.  Fannin): 

S.  4233.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  3  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to 
U.S.  contributions  to  International  organi- 
zations and  programs,  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram to  control  Illegal  international  traffic 
In  narcotics,  and  to  provide  for  withhold- 
ing of  U.S.  assistance  to  nations  refusing  to 
cooperate  with  such  International  organiza- 
tions, or  refusing  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
control  illegal  international  traffic  In  nar- 
cotics, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttrpht  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CJtTRTIS)  : 

S.  4234.  A  bin  relating  to  the  relocation  of 
the  VUlage  of  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Niobrara  State  Park,  and  the  con- 
struction of  certain  substitute  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  4235.  A  bin  to  continue  the  Jurisdiction 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Puerto  Rico  over  certain  cases  pending  In 
that  court  on  June  2.  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  tho  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hroska  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

SJ.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning October  5.  1970,  and  ending  October  9, 
1970,  as  "NaUonal  PTA  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  ol  Mr.  Moss  when  he  intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below  im- 
der  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
National  Good  Grooming  Week:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


are  now  more  than  140,000  local  parent- 
teacher  associations,  and  52  branches, 
which  include  all  of  the  States  in  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
European  Congress  of  American  Parents 
and  Teachers.  The  present  membership 
or  all  local  PTA's  totals  almost  10  mil- 
lion— and  if  the  number  of  people  who 
have  previously  worked  in  the  organiza- 
tion— who  have  been  active  at  some  time 
in  their  life — were  added  the  total  would 
be  several  times  that  great. 

Certainly,  it  is  time  that  the  Nation 
pay  recognition  to  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  today,  and  in  the  past, 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  promoting 
the  welfare  of  our  young  peofde,  to  see- 
ing that  they  get  the  best  the  Nation  can 
offer — with  such  signal  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  at  the  close  of  this  state- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gold- 
water).  The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
228)  to  authorize  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  period  beginning  October  5, 
1970,  and  ending  October  9,  1970,  as 
"NaUonal  PTA  Week,"  introduced  by 
Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S  J.  Res.  228 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  a  tribute 
to  the  Important  contributions  of  the  j>arent- 
teacher  movement  to  the  American  way  of 
life,  and  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  (Na- 
tional PTA)  to  provide  quality  Uvlng  and 
quality  learning  for  all  Americans,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  "National 
PTA  Weeit"  from  October  5.  1970.  to  October 
9,  1970.  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  and  or- 
ganizations to  observe  such  period  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  228— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  DESIGNATE  "NA- 
TIONAL PTA  WEEK" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  the  period  beginning  Oc- 
tober 5. 1970,  and  ending  October  9, 1970, 
as  "National  PTA  Week." 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  there  la  no 
more  respected  organization  in  the  coun- 
try than  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers.  Each  parent-teacher 
association  has  its  own  characteristics, 
but  each  has  as  its  underlying  purpose 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  children 
and  youth.  And  this  unites  all  PTA's  and 
gives  continuity  and  nationwide  sig- 
nificance to  their  work. 

PTA  was  founded  in  Washington  in 
1897  as  a  volunteer  organization.  There 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  229— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION ESTABLISHING  NATIONAL 
GOOD  GROOMING  WEEK 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  more 
than  38.000  drycleaners  in  America  are 
proud  of  their  role  as  one  of  the  active 
forces  that  help  Americans  maintain 
their  status  as  the  best  groomed  people 
in  the  world. 

Representatives  of  the  drycleaning  in- 
dustry are  located  in  every  commimity 
in  the  United  States,  and  employ  over 
300,000  persons. 

Thanks  to  this  industry.  Americans 
may  go  to  work,  to  school,  to  church,  or 
to  social  gatherings  in  clean  freshly 
pressed  garments  composed  of  a  variety 
of  materials  and  styles. 

The  national  association  of  this  indus- 
try maintains  research  facilities  and 
schools  which  insure  that  the  Nation's 
drycleaners  will  be  able  to  service  what- 
ever new  styles  and  materials  that  the 
American  public  might  wish  to  wear. 
They  also  maintain  liaison  with  the  gar- 
ment manufacturing  industry  to  insure 
that  new  fashions  will  be  serviceable. 

Last  year  Americans  spent  over  $2^3 
billion  on  drycleaning. 
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Therefore.  America's  drycleaners.  act- 
ing as  representative  small  businessmen 
serving  citizens  in  virtually  every  com- 
munity, urge  that  a  joint  resolution  be 
passed  designating  the  period  of  Novem- 
ber 16  through  November  22,  1970  as 
Good  Grooming  Week.  During  this  period 
the  drycleaning  industry  may  be  joined 
by  all  business  and  community  groups 
who  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
good  grooming  in  a  joint  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  virtues  of  this  desirable  char- 
acter trait  throughout  our  Nation. 

I  hope  that  aU  my  colleagues  will  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  joint  resolu- 
tion which  is  desired  by  the  drycleaning 
industry  as  a  tribute  to  all  Americans  who 
recognize  the  importance  of  good  groorn- 
ing  habits  in  their  everyday  life,  and  in 
doing  so,  convey  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  American  people  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) .  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  229)  es- 
tabUshing  National  Good  Grooming 
Week,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  titie,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILIS 

S.  3528 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  fnsn 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3528.  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  waste  disposal  and 
pollution  control;  to  assist  small  business 
concerns  to  effect  conversions  required 
to  meet  Federal  or  State  poUuUon  con- 
trol standards;  and  for  other  pvffpoees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER).  Without  objcction,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.  4079 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4079,  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  aimual  con- 
tributions in  aid  of  low-rent  public 
housing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKiR) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


S.  CoN.  Ru.  79 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  depcatatlon  In 
the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204:  8  U.S.C.  1251 ) : 

A-8812001.  Chlng.  Tslng. 

A-3601059.  Lopez.  Francisco  Rodriguez. 

A-3626010.  Woo.  Poy  Tom. 

A-6079487.  Yip.  Har. 

A-1 1027900,  Louie,  Fook  Leong. 

A-14943777.  Eng.  Kung  Doo. 

A-2737095,  Plnon-Granados.  Remedloe. 

A-3135441.  Rojas-Gutlerrez,  Eleodoro. 

A-3254358.  Romero,  Fortunate. 

A-8106820,  Eha,  Elmar. 

A-12372117,  Kowk.  Kee  Dong. 

A-13069928,  Fong.  Shue  Kee. 

A-10712348,  Gonzalez-Urena.  Ramon. 

A-72 16780.  Kowal,  John. 

A-14006061,  Lee,  Dom  Mln. 

A-3854398.  Spiegel.  Max. 

A-1975504.  Abrams,  Samuel  S. 

A-1473222.  Asenclo-Placencio.  Pedro. 

A-1472909.  BagUerl.  George. 

A-13756892,  Chu.  Nee  Chong. 

A-8427555.  Cooremans-Cruz.  Eugenlo  Juan. 

A-2569196,  DeBravo,  Cenovia  Mesa. 

A-5271262.  De  Luna-Segovia,  Jose. 

A-13756192,  Gong,  Ylcke. 

A-4 164588,  Gonzalez.  Magana.  Luis. 

A-2691116.  Hagglund.  Nils  Ture. 

A-6227719.  Lee.  High  Suey. 

A-1999784,  Louie.  Fung  Leung. 

A-13550905.  Lum.  Ting  Kam. 

A-1880149.  Marcus,  Harry  Aaron. 

A-10475692,  Martlnez-Flgueroa,  Samuel. 

A-3253579.  Rlccloll,  Paoll. 

A-13518212,  Smerlga,  John. 

A-9765182.  Ylm.  Chee. 

A-2894457,  Chin  Huey. 

A-17140326,  Chin,  Kay  B4ing. 

A-5069505.  Fat.  Tong  Li. 

A-14677835.  Pong  Mun  Quong. 

A-6563286,  Nebelsky,  Manfred  Robert. 

A-6633712,  Valencia-Sanchez,  Enrique. 

A-4129913.  Araujo,  Maria  Freitas. 

A-18495868,  Chan,  Yuen  Hing. 

A-126 13969,  Don,  Hing  Lew. 

A-14219771,  Russo,  Maria  Isaura. 

A-4679692,  Wong.  Quong. 

A-10491431,  Wong.  Yen  Kwong. 

A-14598116,  Young.  Glm  Lung. 

A-14196929.  Yuen.  Chung  Ng. 

A-7138470.  Cuervo.  Ester. 

A-14318274.  Hom,  Wal  Kwong. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  FAVORING  THE 
SUSPENSION  OP  DEPORTATION 
OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
91-1094) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  79) ;  and  submitted  a  report  there- 
on, which  report  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, and  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  442— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  RELATING  TO 
INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  res<dution  (S.  Res.  442) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  442 
Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  SSe, 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  second  session,  agreed 
to  February  16,  1970  (authorizing  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
consUtutlonal  rights) ,  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "•230,000"  and  inserUng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$240,000". 


a  resolution  conveying  the  sense  of  grat- 
itude and  pride  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
of  the  American  people  in  the  eycxom- 
plishments  and  achievements  of  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Jewish  faith  who  have 
served  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  all  the  wars  of  our  brief  but  stormy 
history.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  443)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resoltttion  443 
Whereas  service  In  the  military  has  spe- 
cial significance  for  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  since  during  the  Middle  Ages,  their 
ancestors  were  denied  the  right  to  bear  arms 
and  the  opportunities  for  citizenship  which 
were  granted  to  the  citizen-soldier,  and 

Whereas,  from  the  days  in  1664,  when 
Asser  Levy  successfully  petitioned  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  New  Amsterdam  (now  New 
York)  to  stand  watch  and  subsequently 
gained  rights  of  citizenship,  Jews  have  partic- 
ipated In  every  war  in  our  nations'  defense, 
and 

Whereas,  cognizant  of  their  obligations  as 
citizens.  Jewish  veterans  who  fought  in  the 
Civil  War  in  1896  organized  Into  an  asso- 
ciation to  advance  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy for  which  they  and  their  comrades 
in  arms  risked  their  Uves  In  battle,  and 

Whereas,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  is  now 
the  oldest,  active  veterans  organization  in 
this  country,  and  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years  since  their  founding,  have  been  in  the 
forefront  to  advance  the  rights  of  aU  minor- 
ity groups  who  have  sought  freedom  on  these 
shores,  have  pursued  diverse  community 
service  projects  not  only  to  provide  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  lees  fortunate  veteran  and 
his  dependents,  but  to  extend  their  asslsit- 
ance  to  aU  In  need  In  our  society,  and  have 
staunchly  becked  the  aspirations  of  Israel 
for  freedom  and  independence. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  the  United 
States  Senate  express  its  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  accony>lli5hment6  and  achievements 
of  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  have 
served  in  the  defense  of  this  nation  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  all 
our  Nation's  wars  and 

That  the  U.S.  Senate  offer  Its  coograttilji- 
tions  to  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  United 
States  of  America  on  their  seventy-fifth, 
•THamond  Jubilee  Anniversary." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  443— REBOLU- 
TION  SUBMITTED  TO  mt-ii!JJD 
THE  CONGRATULATIONS  OF  THE 
SENATE  TO  JEWISH  WAR  VETER- 
ANS OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate, 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IMPROVED 
PROGRAMS  FOR  AGRICULTURE- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     8»6 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
18546,  the  agricultural  biU  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  5. 
I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  printed  and 
referred  to  the  ^propriate  committee. 

My  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
feed  grains  title  of  the  farm  bill.  I  hope, 
however,  that  in  the  Senate  we  can  take 
a  very  careful  look  at  every  aspect  of  this 
bill  and  strengthen  it  wherever  it  is  weak. 

All  of  the  commodities  in  the  farm  bill 
are  important  to  my  SUte  of  New 
Mexico.  For  1969,  total  base  or  allotment 
acreage  in  New  Mexico  included  875,474 
acres  of  feed  grains,  427,676  acres  of 
wheat,  and  171,147  acres  of  cotton.  New 
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Mexico  farmers  in  1969  planted  476.000 
acres  of  feed  grains.  288.000  acres  of 
wheat  and  163,000  acres  of  cotton.  In  the 
same  year,  farmer-stockmen  in  New 
Mexico  marketed  6.281,000  pounds  of 
shorn  wool.  18,928.000  pounds  of  unshorn 
lamb8  and  172.000  pounds  of  mohair. 

For  "feed  grains.  UUe  V  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  would  support  farm  prices  by 
providing  a  payment  for  corn  at  such 
rate  as.  together  with  the  national  aver- 
age market  price  received  by  farmers 
during  the  first  5  months  of  the  market- 
ing vear.  will  be  not  less  than  $1.35  per 
bushel  on  50  percent  of  the  farmers'  base 
acreage.  Payments  for  grain  sorghum 
and  other  feed  grains  would  be  at  such 
a  rate  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  rate  of  payment  for  corn,  rme 
level  von  nonrecourse  loan  on  feed 
grains— available  for  the  enUre  base 
acreage  for  farmers  participaUng  in  the 
program— would  be  set  by  the  Secretary 
between  zero  and  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price  of  each  of  the  feed  grains. 

The  House  bill,  therefore,  sets  the  total 
level  of  price  support  for  feed  grains  as  a 
nxed  dollar  figure— »1. 35  per  bushel  for 
corn— rather  than  In  relation  to  parity. 
No  floor  is  esUblished  under  the  loan.  II 
this  provision  was  in  effect  for  the  1970 
crop  year,  the  probable  effect  would  be  to 
support  feed  grains  prices  at  a  rate 
roughly  equivalent  to  76  to  77  percent  of 
parity.  The  $135  per  bushel  support  for 
com  is  equal  to  76.3  percent  of  $1.77.  or 
the  parity  price  of  a  bushel  of  com  in 
July  1970.  However,  since  the  support 
level  is  frozen  at  the  fixed  $1.35  figure  for 
the  3-year  duration  of  the  House  bill,  the 
level  of  support  in  parity  equivalency 
would  deteriorate  yearly  over  the  3-year 
period  as  fanners'  costs  of  production  in- 
crease If  production  costs  go  up  during 
1970-73  at  the  same  rate  as  1967-70.  for 
the  1973  crop  year  the  House  bill  would 
support  feed  grains  prices  at  only  70.5 
percent  of  parity.  This  means  that  price 
support  for  feed  grains  would  sink  below 
the  current  general  farm  parity  ratio  of 
72.  which  is  the  lowest  that  it  has  been 
since  the  great  depression. 

Furthermore,  on  the  one-half  of  a 
farm's  feed  grains  base  that  is  ineligible 
for  payments,  the  House  bill  would  sup- 
port prices  of  feed  grains  at  whatever 
level  of  nonrecourse  loan  Is  set  by  the 
Secretary.  The  producer  may  get  no  effec- 
tive support  at  all  on  this  portion  of  his 
acreage  If  the  Secretary  holds  the  loan 
below  prevailing  market  prices. 

Because  of  these  shortcomings,  the 
House  bill  does  not  do  justice  to  pro- 
ducers of  com.  grain  sorghum,  and  other 
feed  grains  across  the  United  States.  Ac- 
tually, it  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  since  past  experience  Indi- 
cates that  a  weak  agricultural  sector 
tends  to  keep  the  entire  American  econ- 
omy from  reaching  and  maintaining  its 
full  growth  potential. 

My  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
feed  grains  title  of  the  House  bill  in  at 
least  two  ways.  First.  It  will  Insure  that 
farmers'  income  on  the  50  percent  of *iis 
feed  grains  base  that  is  eligible  for  pay- 
ments will  Increase  proportionately  with 
his  costs  of  production.   The   amend- 


ment places  a  floor  of  77  percent  of  par- 
ity under  the  payment  rate  for  feed 
grains.  The  concept  of  parity  in  many 
minds  Is  shrouded  in  ambiguity,  and 
often  evokes  an  image  of  a  bygone  era. 
But  fsu'm  people  do  not  attach  them- 
selves to  the  parity  concept  out  of  an 
emotional  or  irrational  appeal.  They  un- 
derstand that  parity  is  the  proven  way  to 
insure  that— as  shipping  rates,  taxes,  la- 
bor, and  other  farming  expenditures  es- 
sential for  production  escalate — their 
constant  dollar  income  will  not  be  stead- 
ilj'  reduced. 

The  support  floor  of  77  percent  of  par- 
ity was  selected  for  the  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  approximately  the  level  that 
the  House  bill  would  initially  support 
feed  grains  prices.  Thus,  my  amendment 
is  not  designed  to  Increase  the  support 
level  above  the  flrst-year  parity  equiv- 
alency of  the  House  bill.  Rather,  the 
amendment  only  provides  a  hedge 
against  inflation  that  otherwise  could 
erode  constant  dollar  support  over  the 
1971-73  period. 

Second,  by  providing  that  the  payment 
rate  on  the  eligible  50  percent  of  feed 
grains  acreage  shall  be  the  difference 
between  77  percent  of  parity  and  the 
loan  rate,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
probably  would  hold  the  loan  rate — 
which  applies  to  a  participating  farm- 
er's entire  feed  grains  acreage— at  a 
somewhat  higher  level  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  The  Secretary  would 
still  be  able  to  set  the  loan  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate exportation  of  feed  grains..  At 
the  same  time,  he  would  be  encouraged 
in  establishing  the  loan  level  to  take  at 
least  two  other  Important  factors  Into 
consideration:  the  needs  to  provide  some 
support  to  that  portion  of  the  crop  that 
is  not  eligible  for  payments,  and  to  main- 
tain at  all  times  an  adequate  supply  of 
feed  grains  so  that  consumers  are  never 
faced  with  food  shortages. 

My  amendment  Is  not  a  costly  or  dras- 
tic change  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  would  nevertheless 
add  strength  and  effectiveness  to  the  feed 
grains  title.  If  the  House  bill  becomes  law 
in  Its  present  form,  it  will  mean  that 
farmers  who  cultivate  com.  grain 
sorghum,  and  other  feed  grains  will 
have  their  Income  and  purchasing  power 
substantially  cut  over  the  next  3  years. 
Many  farm  families — and  most  of  the 
growers  of  feed  grains  In  my  State  are 
relatively  small,  family-farm  opera- 
tions— would  be  forced  to  postpone  pur- 
chase of  a  better  automobile,  repairs  on 
the  farm  home,  or  even  replacement  and 
repair  of  equipment  necessary  for  effi- 
cient crop  production.  The  detrimental 
effects  of  this  unhealthy  condition  in 
agriculture  would  spill  over  to  affect 
bankers,  automobile  dealers,  and  other 
nonfarm  elements  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to  the 
agricultural  bUl  that  I  propose  today  la 
realistic,  workable,  and  desirable.  I  so- 
licit and  will  deeply  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  In  behalf  of  this 

proposal.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HotLiNGS).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 


The  amendment  (No.  836)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    T6S    TO    H.R.     17123 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  765,  an 
amendment  for  an  all-volunteer  Armed 
Force,  amending  H.R.  17123.  the  MiU- 
tary  Procurement  Authorization  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    821    TO    H.R.    ITISS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  frc«n  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  821  to  H.R.  17123.  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  military 
procurement  and  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Without  objcction.  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  HUGH  SCOTT  A 
REAL  FRIEND  OP  SENIOR  CITI- 
ZENS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  able  and 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
has  compiled  an  impressive  record  of 
friendship  and  service  to  older  Americans 
dixrlng  his  neariy  12  years  In  the  UB. 

Although  his  State  ha&  a  large  popula- 
tion and  widely  diverse  problems  de- 
manding his  attention,  it  Is  a  real  credit 
to  Hugh  Scott  that  he  has  never  forgot- 
ten the  needs  of  Its  senior  citizens. 

As  he  recently  stated: 

Today's  retirees  are  responsible  for  cur 
Nation's  present  greatneos.  We  must  act  to 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF   MANUEL  RUIZ.   JR..   OP  ^ 
CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OP  3 
THE  CIVJL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  X 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  on 
the  nomination  of  Msuiuel  Ruiz.  Jr..  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

The  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  August  25, 
1970.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any  person 
who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit  state- 
ments pertaining  to  this  nomination 
should  send  the  request  or  prepared 
statement  to  the  subcommittee,  102-B 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 


ensure  that  they  continue  to  enjoy  the  fnilts 
of  their  many  years  of  labor. 

Time  and  again  Hugh  Scott  has  dem- 
onstrated his  concern  for  the  special 
needs  and  requirements  of  retirees  and 
elder  Americans.  As  a  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  delighted 
that  our  Senate  minority  leader  works 
so  hard  in  their  behalf. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  siunmary  of 
legislation  and  votes  of  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  of  benefit  to  senior  citizens  of 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Scott  Acts  on  I^oislation  for 
Senior  CTinzKNS 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Minority  Leader  of 
the  United  Stat«s  Senate,  has  eonElst«ntly 
acted  to  assist  our  Nation's  senior  citizens  to 
obtain  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  the  re- 
tirement years  they  deserve. 

Senator  Scott's  eHorU  to  improve  the  So- 
cial Security  system  have  had  a  tremendous 
Impact  on  Pennsylvanlans  receiving  old  age. 
survivors  and  disability  insurance  payments. 
The  so-called  Scott  "expedited  payments" 
plan,  now  a  part  of  the  Soclad  Security  law, 
ensures  that  Social  Security  recipients  will 
get  their  checks  on  time.  In  addition,  Senator 
Scott  recognizes  that  Social  Security  pay- 
ments have  never  kept  pace  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living  and  has  always  urged  auto- 
matic co.5t-of-llvlng  Increases  in  Social  8e- 
curltv  benefits. 

Senator  Scott  recently  stated.  "Today's  re- 
tirees are  responsible  for  our  Nation's  pres- 
ent greatness.  We  must  act  to  ensure  that 
they  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  <rf  tbelr 
many  years  of  labor.*' 

9 1ST  congress 
Legislation 

S.  819 — ^To  exempt  Senior  Citizens  from  ad- 
miasion  fees  to  National  Parks  and  forests. 

g_  1179 — To  provide  reduced  oir  /are*  tat 
Senior  CJltlzens. 

S.  1896 — To  Include  dental  and  eyecare  and 
hearing  aids  among  the  benefits  provided  by 
Medicare. 

S.  2037 — To  authorize  grants  for  the  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers. 

S.  2184 — To  Include  prescribed  drugs  un- 
der coverage  of  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  for  the  aged. 

8.2518 — To  liberalize  conditions  governing 
eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  receive  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits. 

S.  Amdt.  117 — Scott-Wllllama  Amendment 
to  create  a  Small-Investor  Savings  Bond  pay- 
ing 6%  Interest. 

S.  Amdt.  682 — To  provide  a  minimum 
monthly  Social  Security  benefit  of  tlOO  and 
Increases  In  larger  monthly  benefits. 

S.  Amdt.  683— To  increase  special  age  72 
Social  Security  benefits  by  10%. 

S.  Amdt.  684 — To  Increase  outside  earnings 
limitation  for  Social  Security  t>eneflcUrles 
to  •2.400. 

S.  Amdt.  785 — To  permit  all  persons  reach- 
ing the  age  of  70  X>efore  January  1,  1972  to 
be  eligible  for  special  benefits  under  Social 
Security. 

Votes 

Voted  for  a  i5%  across-the-board  increaae 
in  Social  Security  benefits  and  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases. 

Voted  for  a  1S%  increaae  in  Railroad  Re- 
tirement benefits. 

Voted  for  the  Smergency  Home  Financing 
Act  to  help  relieve  Aortage  of  homes  and 
home-financing  funds. 

80TR  OONOSESS 

Legislation 
8.  36— iy>  amend  the  Internal   Revenue 
(Tode  to  ext«nd  head-of -household  tax  bene- 


fits to  widows,  widowers,  and  individuals  35 
or  older  who  maintain  their  own  households. 

S.  291 — To  increase  out-side  earnings  limi- 
tation for  Social  Security  recipients  to  (3000. 

S.  2063 — To  provide  for  periodic  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  Social  Security  recipients. 

S.  3702 — To  assist  physicians  In  prescrib- 
ing drwys  covered  under  Federal-state  health 
programs  and  to  encourage  economy  In  the 
prescribing  and  dispensing  of  prescription 
drugs. 

8.  3732 — To  create  a  Catalogue  of  Federal 
Assistance  Program  to  aid  persons  in  deter- 
mining whether  they  qualify  for  assistance 
programs. 

S.  3771 — To  allow  mdlvlduals  to  continue 
to  purchase  vitamin  and  mineral  supple- 
ments without  a  prescription. 

Votes 
Voted  against  increasing  high  earning  years 
used  In  computation  of  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Benefits. 

Voted  for  Economic  Opportvmlty  Act  of 
1969  Including  additional  appropriations  for 
the  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  Pro- 
gram. 

Voted  to  allow  Senior  Citizen  welfare  re- 
cipients to  retain  a  portion  of  state  welfare 
payments  irrespective  of  the  16^  Social 
Security  Increase. 

Voted  to  extend  grant  provisions  for  Senior 
Citizens  under  the  OMer  American  Act 
Amendments  of  1967. 

Voted  for  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  Including  programs  of  low 
cost  rental  and  cooperative  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

sbth  congress 
Legislation 
S.  1140 — To  authorize  retirement  without 
reduction  in  annuity  for  Civil  Service  em- 
ployees with  20  years  of  service  who  are 
involuntarily  separated  from  service  by  rea- 
son of  the  aboUtlon  or  relocaUon  of  tbelr 
employment. 

Votes 
Voted  to  remove  existing  discriminatory 
provisions   against   spouses   under   Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 

Voted  to  Increase  annuities  for  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirees. 

Voted  to  retain  the  medicare  provisions  at 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

Voted  to  provide  limited  disalriUty  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  partially  blind. 

Voted  for  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  198S,  Including  the  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid programs. 

Voted  for  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  Including  rent  supple- 
ments for  low-Income  tenants. 

Voted  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965  under  which  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program  was  established. 

Voted  for  special  Social  Security  benefits 
for  certain  previously  ineligible  persons  over 
72. 

Voted  for  Federal  Salary  and  Fringe  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1966  which  allows  retirement  at 
full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice and  at  age  60  after  20  years  of  service. 
sstr  oongbxss 
Legislation 
S.  1262 — To  Improve  Social  Security  dis- 
ability l>enefiU  for  the  blind. 

S.  2181 — To  Improve  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  the  blind  under  the  Social  Secu- 
Ity  Act 

S.  2385 — To  Improve  State  medical  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  aged. 
Votes 
Voted  tor  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1964  Including  Increased  benefits. 
"Voted  for  the  Hospital  and  Medical  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act  Amendment*  of  1964 
which  Increased  funds  for  fronts  for  the 
construction  of  nursing  homes. 

Voted  for  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  Includ- 
ing Increased  funds  for  loans  to  non-profit 


sponsors  of  rental  housing  for  the  elderly, 
and  provided  for  low-Interest  rehabilitation 
loans  for  private  home  owners. 

S7TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.J.  Res.  27 — To  declare  May  of  each  year 
as  Senior  Citizens  Month. 

S.  937 — The  Old  Age  Health  Insurance  Pro- 
gram to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  match- 
ing grants  to  States  to  provide  health  in- 
surance for  persons  65  or  older  at  reduced 
rates. 

S.  3384 — To  allov)  a  tax  deduction  for  travel 
expenses  to  and  from  work  for  disabled 
persons. 

Votes 

Voted  for  an  tnerease  in  Civil  Service  An- 
nuities. 

Voted  for  the  Housing  Act  of  1981  pro- 
viding direct  loans  for  hoiLsing  for  the  elder- 
ly and  Increased  the  Federal  contribution 
to  low-rent  public  housing  occupied  by  Senior 
Cititeru. 

s«th  concrkss 
Legislation 

3.  563 — To  permit  an  In-school  child  of 
a  deceased  Individual  to  continue  eU^ibility 
for  a  child's  Social  Security  benefits  be- 
tween ages  18  and  21. 

S.  665 — To  increase  from  $1200  to  $2400 
the  allowable  outside  income  for  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  benefit  checks. 

8.  3330 — To  permit  needy  children  de- 
prived of  parental  support  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  State  plans  for  aid  to 
dependent  children. 

Votes 

To  provide  voluntary  participating  health 
benefits  plan  for  persons  65  or  over  whose 
Income  Is  not  more  than  $3000  Individually 
or  $4500  per  couple  who  are  not  recipients 
of  public  assistance. 

Voted  to  Include  tubercular  and  mentally 
ill  patients  In  medical  care  for  the  aged  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Amendments 
of  1960. 

Voted  for  the  Social  SecuHty  Amendments 
of  1960.  which  eliminated  the  age  of  50  as 
a  minimum  to  qualify  for  disability  benefits 
and  liberalized  the  retirement  test  for  ellgi- 
blUty. 

Voted  to  increase  the  minimum  benefit 
levels  under  old  age,  survivors  and  disability 
Insurance  payments  from  $40  to  $70  monthly. 

Senator  Scott's  action  on  behalf  of  Penn- 
sylvania's senior  citizens  means  they  now 
have  nuve  money  with  which  to  enjoy  their 
retirement  years. 


THE  ENACTMENT  OP  THE  POSTAL 
REORGANIZATION  BILL  SIGNAI^S 
THE  END  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF  IN- 
CREASED POSTAL  COSTS  AND 
WORSENED  POSTAL  SERVICE  TO 
THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  Is  truly  a  dark  day  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  Today  the  President  win. 
by  signing  the  postal  reorganization  bill, 
approve  the  destruction  of  America's  old- 
est public  institution,  the  TJB.  Post  Of- 
fice. On  this  Important  day  in  our  his- 
tory, I  think  It  is  only  proper  to  stop  and 
reflect  on  what  this  bill  will  mean  to  the 
American  people. 

First,  the  average  American  Is  going 
to  encoimter  Increasing  postal  costs  and 
receive  less  service.  This  morning's 
Washington  Post  contains  an  Interview 
with  Postmaster  General  Blount  in 
which  he  frankly  stated  that  the  price  of 
stamps  wotfld  Increase  from  6  to  8  cents 
early  next  year   and   would   go   even 
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higher  in  the  months  to  come.  This 
clearly  shows  tliat  the  Post  Office  will 
be  used  as  an  agency  to  collect  revenues 
from  the  people  who  are  least  able  to 
pay  instead  of  taxing  those  indmduals 
and  companies  who  are  actually  costing 
our  Government  money. 

Second,  the  postal  workers  of  Amer- 
ica wiU  lose  in  the  long  run  $1,000,000,- 

000  in  wages  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  As 
Postmaster  General  Blount  admitted. 
"We've  got  the  tools  to  hold  down  costs." 

This  means  that  the  first  cost  reduc- 
tions that  the  new  Postal  Corporation 
WiU  make  will  be  in  the  form  of  service 
reductions  and  Job  eliminations.  Thus, 
the  postal  workers  have  given  up  long- 
term  job  security  for  a  small  short-term 
wage  increase.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
very  poor  bargain. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service  Committee.  I  was 
invited  to  attend  the  signing  ceremony 
for  this  bill.  Usually  to  be  invited  to  such 
a  ceremony  is  an  honor  which  I  accept 
with  pleasure.  However,  as  I  advised  the 
Postmaster  General  yesterday.  I  cannot 
participate  in  the  signing  of  a  bill  which 

1  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people.  In  the 
montlis  and  years  to  come,  I  fear  that 
Congress  will  regret  its  imwise  action  on 

thisbUl. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entiUed  "Price  of 
Stamp  May  Pass  8  Cents."  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  12.  1970. 
be  printed  in  the  Riicord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pbici  of  Stamp  Mat  Pass  8  Cents 

The  price  of  a  letter  stamp,  likely  to  rise 
from  6  to  8  cents  early  next  year,  will  prob- 
ably go  even  higher  despite  passage  of  reform 
legislation  designed  to  cut  Post  Office  costs, 
says  Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount. 

"We've  got  the  tools  to  hold  down  costs." 
Blount  said  in  an  Interview,  "but  there's  no 
question  that  over  the  long  haul  weTe  going 
to  have  rate  increases." 

Blount  had  said  earlier  he  expecte  to  make 
use  of  interim  rate-setting  authority  granted 
the  Post  Office  under  the  reform  legislation  to 
raise  the  cost  of  mailing  a  letter  from  6  cenU 
to  8  cents.  But  until  Congress  passed  the  re- 
form bUl  last  Wednesday.  Blount  had  In- 
dicated the  price  of  a  stamp  would  stabilize 
at  8  cents  for  some  time. 
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A  VOLUNTEER  ARMED  FORCE 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  has 
long  been  a  strong  voice  for  human 
rights  and  individual  conscience.  Stew- 
art Meaciiam.  peace  education  secretary 
of  the  Friends  Committee,  prepared  a 
perceptive  stat«nent  for  testimony  be- 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  which  unfortunately  has  had  to 
postpone  hearings  on  the  draft.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  we 
might  gain  further  Insight  into  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  draft  and  have  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  positife 
consequences  which  would  occur  from 
the  Implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
an  All- Volunteer  Armed  Force. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PosmoN  FOB  Draft  Repeal 
The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
is  opposed  to  the  Selective  Service  or  Draft 
System  for  the  following  reasons:  it  is  In- 
consistent with  American  traditions;  It  Is  a 
source  of  the  deep  alienation  which  affects 
our  yoimg  people;  It  carries  us  In  the  direc- 
tion of  universal  enforced  labor;  It  does  vio- 
lence to  ethical  commitments  and  religious 
beliefs;  and  It  has  a  damaging  effect  on  the 
mental  and  psychological  health  of  many  of 
the  young  people  directly  affected  by  It.  Were 
there  Ume  one  could  testify  rather  fully  on 
each  of  these  negative  aspects  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  members  of 
the  Congress  In  earUer  years  have  vigorously 
opposed  a  draft  system  even  In  war  time,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  peacetime  draft  system. 
They  have  based  their  objections  on  the  In- 
consistency of  enforced  military  service  with- 
in the  traditional  American  system  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom.  For  Instance,  In  April  1917, 
Congressman  John  Nlcholls  of  North  Caro- 
lina said,  "In  my  state  you  have  the  feeling 
that  the  conscript  is  a  slave.  And  I  want  to 
ask  you  this  question:  Would  this  not  be  a 
great  government  to  go  to  Germany  and  free 
slaves  with  an  army  of  slaves?"  Representa- 
tive George  Huddleston  from  Alabama,  Rep. 
James  P.  Byrnes  from  South  CaroUna  and 
Rep.  Carl  Hadden  from  Arizona,  as  well  as 
others  spoke  out  with  equal  vehemence  In 
opposition  to  the  proposed  conscription  leg- 
islation at  that  time.  Equally  serious  objec- 
tions were  raised  In  the  Senate  by  Sen. 
Charles  P.  Thomas  of  Colorado,  Sen.  James  A. 
Read  of  Missouri  and  others. 

Historically,  even  the  military  leaders  have 
been  opposed  to  the  military  conscrlptipn 
system  particularly  in  peacetime.  In  1932 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  spoke  approvingly  of  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  1920,  which  provided  for  a 
system  of  voluntary  recruitment,  saying  that 
this  act  assured  "other  nations  of  our  non- 
aggressive  purpose,"  and  added  "tradition 
and  public  sentiments  have  always  precluded 
conscription  as  the  basis  of  a  peacetime  de- 
fense policy."  Many  other  similar  historical 
citations  can  be  made. 

Alienation  of  our  young  people  because  of 
the  draft  system  which  forces  them  to  choose 
between  either  going  to  Vietnam  and  fight- 
ing In  an  atrocious  and  Immoral  war,  fleeing 
the  country,  or  going  to  Jail  is  a  widespread 
source  of  deepest  trouble  and  a  threat  to  the 
future  of  our  country.  The  great  Increase  in 
the  number  of  religious  and  moraUy  moti- 
vated conscientious  objectors  and  draft  re- 
sisters,  and  the  broadening  of  the  court's 
interpretation  of  rights  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  law  to  conscientious  resist- 
ers  Is  an  Indication  of  the  ethical,  moral  and 
religlovis  revulsion  which  the  draft  system 
generated  In  these  times. 

All  of  these  issues,  the  violence  to  our  na- 
tion's historical  and  traditional  commitment 
to  freedom  from  coercion,  the  alienation  of 
our  young  people,  and  the  damage  to  moral 
and  ethical  considerations  are  Issues  which 
this  committee  should  consider  carefully  and 
fvUly. 

In  my  view  there  Is  stUl  another  factor 
which  requires  examlnaUon  precisely  because 
it  Is  often  Invoked  as  a  reason  for  Justifying 
ccmpulsory  selective  service.  I  refer  to  the 
practical  effect  of  a  peacetime  selective  serv- 
ice or  draft  system  on  U.S.  interests  and 
U  S  foreign  policy.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  adventure  of  the  United  States  In  South- 
east Asia  has  proved  to  be  disastrous.  It 
shovUd  teach  us  that  no  naUonal  admlnU- 
tratlon  should  have  access  to  a  peacetime 
draft  system  to  use  as  an  Instrument  of 
arbitrary  power.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
present  system  has  provided  successive  ad- 
ministrations, both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican. 


Thanks  largely  to  the  peacetime  selective 
service  system  successive  VS.  administrations 
have  been  free  to  try  to  transform  the  United 
States  Into  the  world's  policeman.  As  of 
early  1967.  thanks  largely  to  the  Selective 
Service  System's  direct  and  indirect  effecte. 
it  had  been  possible  to  garrison  Europe  and 
Asia  with  huge  U.S.  peacetime  armies.  In 
that  year  there  were  300,000  American  soldiers 
m  Western  Europe.  225.000  In  West  Germany. 
In  Asia  there  were  60.000  In  Korea.  40,000 
in  Japan,  50.000  in  Taiwan,  50,000  In  Oki- 
nawa and  Guam,  and  35,000  in  Thailand. 
There  were  thousands  of  others  In  military 
missions  In  Africa,  the  Near  East  and  Latin 
America  and  over  500,000  in  Vietnam. 

These  commitments  of  U.S.  military  power 
In  every  part  of  the  world  have  reinforced 
governments  which  would  have  been  unable 
to  stand  if  they  had  to  depend  on  the  sup- 
port and  the  confidence  of  their  own  people. 
In  manv  instances  these  governments  are 
dictatorial,  militaristic,  corrupt  and  serve 
America's  Interest  only  Insofar  as  those  are 
concerned  who  conceive  America's  Interest 
to  iM  In  line  with  those  of  the  militaristic 
regimes  in  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  America 
that  seek  to  control  people  who  are  now 
clamoring  for  liberation  from  past  colonial- 
ism. 

The  peacetime  conscription  system  has 
made  It  possible  for  the  United  States  to  send 
troops  into  Korea,  Lebanon,  Vietnam.  Laos, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Thailand,  and  now 
Cambodia.  In  each  case  the  President  and 
the  Pentagon  were  able  to  accept  the  risk 
of  war  or  of  expanded  war  without  securing 
the  constitutional  sanctions  of  the  Congress 
or  first  getting  expressions  of  support  from 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

These  arbitrary  actions  not  only  Involve 
us  in  questionable  aUiances  with  dublotis 
friends  In  other  parts  of  the  world  but  they 
also  raise  the  deepest  constitutional  issues 
for  us  here  at  home  and  cause  people  rightly 
to  wonder  whether  we  are  still  a  free  people. 
Or  have  we  become  a  people  for  whom  the 
decisions  are  made  by  administrations  exer- 
cising powers  available  to  them  which  bypass 
the  constitutional  safeguards  of  division  of 
powers  among  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment? 

In  the  course  of  mounting  this  type  of 
war-making  by  administrative  decree  the  U.S. 
uses  the  peacetime  conscription  resources  also 
to  by  pass  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (as  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  and 
the  invasion  of  the  Dominican  Republic),  to 
bypass  8EATO  (as  In  the  case  of  the  escalat- 
ing war  in  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia), 
and  to  bypass  the  United  Nations  In  both  of 
these  actions  as  well  as  In  Its  massive  buildup 
of  forces  generally  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Peacetime  conscription  thus  has  become 
the  key  to  war  by  admlnUtratlve  decree,  by- 
passing and  nullifying  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  Congress  to  declare  war. 

In  Vietnam  the  number  of  troops  Increased 
from  685  in  May  1960  to  1,650  in  May  1961, 
7,000  In  February  1962.  17.000  in  December 
1963.  22.000  In  December  1964.  51,000  In  June 
1965.  In  April  1965,  President  Johnson,  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  Taylor  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  decided  to  send  several  thousand 
more  U.S.  troops  to  South  Vietnam  to  train 
South  Vietnamese  forces  and  to  protect 
American  military  Installations.  On  June  4, 
1965  the  State  Department  acknowledged 
publicly  for  the  first  time  that  U.S.  ground 
troops  were  engaged  In  combat  In  South 
Vietnam.  On  June  29.  1966  U.S.  troops  began 
offensive  action.  On  July  12.  1965  President 
Johnson  Indicated  higher  draft  calls  and  on 
July  27.  1966  Johnson  said  U.S.  troops  would 
be  swUtiy  Increased  from  75.000  to  125,000. 
By  January  1966,  there  were  197.000  troops  In 
Vietnam  and  by  September  over  a  half  a 
million. 

These  decisions  to  escalate  were  made  ny 
the  Pentagon  and  approved  by  the  President. 
Congress,  by  accepting  a  policy  of  peacetime 
conscription  and  later  acceding  to  the  Ton- 
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kin  Bav  Resolution,  had  thereby,  perhaps 
unknowingly,  transferred  Its  responslbUltles 
to  the  Executive  and  made  war  a  matter  of 
administrative  decision. 

The  presence  of  American  troops  all  over 
the  world  entails  close  collaboration  between 
the  U.S.  military  and  the  military  of  the 
garrlccned  countries.  It  enhances  the  pres- 
tige of  that  military  and  also  ours.  In  the 
underdeveloped  world  nUUUry  organization 
Is  often  the  bulwark  of  autocratic  status-quo 
governments.  The  U.S.  military  support  of 
these  governments  puts  the  power  of  the 
U.S.  In  direct  opposition  to  democratic  social 
change.  By  our  support  of  entrenched  power 
and  privilege  we  encourage  the  growth  of 
corruption  and  repression,  which  breed*  re- 
sct-tment  and  precipitates  the  very  revolu- 
tion we  lack  the  imagination  and  the  means 
to  encourage  constructively  and  peacefully. 
Conscription  Is  the  key  element  In  ena- 
bling administrations  xinilaterally  to  make 
national  commitments  to  war  which  now  are 
proving  to  be  dangerous  to  the  national  in- 
terest and  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  Conscription  guarantees  to 
the  military  and  to  the  Administration  a 
large  measure  of  "flexibility"  In  raising  the 
size  of  the  army  quickly  by  administrative 
fiat  in  the  course  of  an  undeclared  war. 
There's  no  need  to  go  to  the  Congress  and 
there  Is  no  need  to  go  to  the  people. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Selective  Service,  which  was  headed  by  Burke 
Marshall,  emphasized  In  Ite  1967  report  this 
flexibility  as  the  real  reason  for  a  peacetime 
draft  saying,  "Only  with  such  a  flexible  sys- 
tem can  the  military  services  be  assured  of 
their  ability  always  to' have  the  nimiber  of 
men  necessary."  Of  course  the  question  of 
why  they  are  necessary,  for  what  are  they 
necessary,  and  whether  these  purposes  are 
considered  necessary  purposes  by  the  Con- 
gress, by  the  people,  or  only  by  the  military 
and  the  White  Hotise  Is  not  dealt  with.  The 
alternative  to  this  arbitrary  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  military  or  of  a  wUUng  Presi- 
dent Is  to  bring  an  end  to  the  draft  and 
adopt  a  foreign  policy  which  does  not  cast 
the  United  States  in  the  role  of  world 
policemen.  If  the  United  States  does  not 
Intend  to  man  garrisons  In  Western  Europe 
and  Asia  there  Is  no  need  for  conscription. 
If  the  United  States  administrations  do  not 
wish  to  be  able  to  Initiate  wars  without  con- 
sulting Congress  or  the  people,  there  Is  no 
need  for  peacetime  conscription.  If  an  ad- 
ministration does  not  wish  to  be  free  of 
constitutional  restraints  particularly  when 
It  finds  Itself  carrying  out  a  war  Judged  by 
very  substantial  numbers  of  the  people  to 
be  atrocious  and  immoral.  Its  sense  of  need 
for  peactlme  conscription  Is  greatly  reduced. 
This  of  course  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter. 

The  constitutional  safeguards  have  been 
established  with  respect  to  war  and  were  put 
there  preciselv  to  safeguard  the  United 
States  from  dictatorial  authority.  Dictator- 
ships characteristicaUy  cherish  as  their  most 
important  asset  the  power  to  make  war  with- 
out consulting  the  people  or  their  rep- 
resentatives. It  is  precisely  toward  this  kind 
of  dictator-lSke  situation  that  the  peacetime 
conscription  .system  has  carried  the  United 
States  during  the  past  20  years.  The  results 
are  disastrous  and  the  disaster  can  be  meas- 
vired  In  terms  of  the  Vietnam-Southeast  Asia 
disaster.  There  Is  no  mystery  about  it.  The 
facts  are  clear  and  the  significance  of  the 
facts  Is  clear.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  Congress  now  has  the  Initiative,  the  will, 
and  the  courage  to  remove  the  conscription 
system  from  the  statute  books  and  restore 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  basic 
safeguards  to  their  freedom. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Is  deeply  opposed  to  the  system  of  military 
conscription.  We  always  have  championed 
the  right  of  young  people  confronted  by  the 
draft  to  refuse  to  serve  on  grounds  of  con- 
science. We  have  given  them  moral  and  ma- 


terial support  and  we  have  assisted  them  in 
every  way  that  we  could.  Today  when  many 
young  people  resist  conscription  directly 
they  often  are  acting  not  from  expUclt  re- 
ligious doctrines  and  tenets  of  faith  but 
rather  from  sensitive  consciousness  and  per- 
ceptions deeply  held  as  to  the  wrongness 
of  being  forced  to  go  and  fight  In  Vietnam. 
The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
has  extended  Its  encouragement  and  support 
to  include  such  draft  reslsters.  We  support 
young  people  who  have  refused  to  cooper- 
ate and  who  refuse  to  Invoke  the  provisions 
for  conscientious  objection  under  the  law. 
We  support  those  who  have  chosen  to  stand 
in  open  defiance  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  for  reasons  of  decency  and  con- 
science. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Conunlttee's 
support  for  young  people  acting  in  these 
ways  Is  based  on  our  conviction  that  their 
Inner  motivations  represent  a  firmer  basis 
for  a  decent  and  humane  society  both  now 
and  In  the  future  than  do  those  provi- 
sions of  law  which  actually  undermine  our 
sense  of  social  legitimacy  both  at  home  and 
within  the  International  community  of  na- 
tions. We  believe  that  their  civil  disobedi- 
ence ultimately  will  help  strengthen  civiliza- 
tion and  make  humane  social  laws  and  cus- 
toms viable  and  possible. 

Specifically.  In  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent Issues  some  of  which  have  been  touched 
on  here,  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee has  called  together  a  group  of  peo- 
ple representing  a  considerable  range  of 
knowledge  and  experience  relevant  to  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  has  asked  them 
to  prepare  a  document  analyzing  these  is- 
sues. This  document  has  been  prepared  and 
published  as  a  report  for  the  Peace  Educa- 
tion Division  of  the  APSC.  The  title  Is  The 
Draft?  I  wish  to  present  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  copies 
of  this  working  party  report  and  I  submit 
this  report  together  with  my  testimony  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  In  con- 
nection with  the  "End  the  Draft"  Amend- 
ment which  has  been  Introduced  by  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield. 

We  hope  very  much  that  the  Committee 
will  lend  Its  support  to  the  Hatfield  Amend- 
ment. 


cost  of  living.  The  Defense  Production 
Act  extension  contains  a  section  author- 
izing him  to  set  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines. Yet  he  has  specifically  stated  that 
he  vrtll  not  use  the  persuasive  powers  of 
the  Presidency  to  control  the  massive 
price  and  wage  rises  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  Instead,  he  has  chosen  to  set  up 
more  committees  and  commissions  that 
merely  restate  the  obvious. 

The  projected  $12  to  $15  bilUon  budget 
deficit  which  has  been  forecast  is  at- 
tributable to  the  Nixon  recession  and 
mismanagement  of  our  economy — not  to 
this  $1  bUlion  appropriation  for  educa- 
tion and  housing.  We  stand  ready  to  cut 
other  lower  priority  administration  re- 
quests for  funds  by  amounts  greater 
than  the  added  sum  voted  for  these  two 
purposes. 

Finally,  I  should  note  that  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  President  vetoed  these 
two  important  bills,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  which  is  dMninated 
by  Republican  Governors,  met  in  Mis- 
souri and  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  assumption  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  a  greater  share  of  the  educa- 
tional burden.  President  Nixon's  actions 
yesterday  thus  run  contrary  to  the  needs 
of  the  States  as  expressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  both  parties. 

Education  and  housing  ojre  not  par- 
tisan issues,  nor  are  they  idle  purposes 
which  can  be  readily  postponed.  I  deeply 
regret  that  President  Nixon  has  vetoed 
these  measures  in  the  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship. 


PRESIDENTIAL  "VrETOES  OF  INDE- 
PENDENT OFFICES  AND  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Inde- 
pendent OfBces  and  Office  of  Education 
Appropriations  bills. 

He  did  so  on  the  grounds  that  the  $1 
billion  added  by  Congress  is  inflationary. 
It  was,  I  believe,  a  theme  which  he  plans 
to  utilize  throughout  the  coming  con- 
gressional campaign  and  reflects  the 
partisan  attitude  he  has  chosen  to  take 
concerning  congressional  action. 

Lest  one  accept  this  claim  at  face 
value.  I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  reminded  of  his  own  record 
on  the  management  of  the  economy.  It 
was  only  several  weeks  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Nixcm  claimed  that  the  United 
States  is  in  transition  from  a  wartime 
to  a  peacetime  economy.  Yesterday's  ac- 
tion In  vetoing  these  civilian  programs 
was.  therefore,  in  direct  contrtuilctlon  of 
this  pledge  to  the  American  people. 

He  has  also  attempted  to  blame  a 
Democratic  Congress  for  fueling  the 
flames  of  inflation,  but  an  impartial  ex- 
amination of  his  record  shows  the  con- 
trary. He  has  refused  to  use  the  full 
powers  of  his  office  to  hold  down  the 


ENERGY  CRISIS  IN  THE  NATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen).  Representative 
George  Bush,  and  I  described  in  a  news 
conference  what  we  view  as  a  dangerous 
energy  crisis  in  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
pared texts  of  my  remarks  and  those  of 
Representative  Bush  and  Senator  Han- 
sen be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

News  Conference.  Atjcust  12,  1970 
statement  of  senator  john  c.  towee 

Today  this  nation  faces  a  dangerous  energy 
crisis.  From  all  available  information,  this 
crisis  will  probably  become  more  severe. 

The  purpose  of  this  press  conference  Is  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  Fact  of  this  crisis. 
By  being  made  aware  of  possible  shortages 
of  energy  during  the  coming  months,  and  by 
knowing  the  reasons  for  these  shortages,  we 
hope  that  those  affected  will  react  In  a  calm 
and  reasoned  manner. 

Needed  now  are  well-founded  short  and 
long  range  solutions.  We  must  not  allow  this 
situation  to  become  a  political  or  emotional 
Issue  because  that  would  only  hinder  eff«t8 
to  achieve  solutions.  We  must  carefuUy 
analyze  the  factors  which  have  caused  thla 
situation.  Then,  we  must  try  to  change  those 
factors  which  are  within  our  power  to 
change,  and  we  must  make  proper  provi- 
sions for  those  factors  which  we  are  unable 
to  change.  

A  brief  examination  of  our  total  energy 
situation  Is  appropriate. 

Ovir  energy  is  supplied  by  four  main  natu- 
ral resources:  natural  gas.  oil.  coal,  and  fis- 
sionable material.  Eighty  per  cent  of  our  elec- 
tric energy  Is  generated  by  consuming  one  ct 
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these  four  basic  resources.  At  the  present 
tune,  natural  gas  supplies  33%  of  our  total 
energy  demands,  oil  40%,  coal  21%  and  nu- 
clear and  water  power  6%. 

Historically,  this  nation  has  enjoyed  am- 
ple supplies  of  these  resources  to  meet  Its 
growing  needs.  Having  this  abundant  en- 
ergy supply  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  we 
have  become  the  leading  industrial  nation 
with  the  highest  sUndard  of  living  on  earth. 
But,  In  recent  months,  we  have  experi- 
enced dramatic  and  disturbing  energy  fail- 
ures. Because  of  these  failures,  many  are 
concerned  about  the  national  security  of 
our  country  and  the  adequacy  of  the  en- 
ergy resources  necessary  to  satisfy  our  vast 
and  growing  consumer  and  Industrial  de- 
mands. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  recent  energy 
shortages: 

A  major  power  failure  occurred  In  New 
York  City  on  November  9,  1965.  Even  though 
this  was  a  severe  shortage.  It  was  Judged  a 
regional  problem  and.  hence.  It  failed  to 
arouse  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

But.  In  January.  1970.  deliveries  of  natu- 
ral gas  to  Industrial  customers  In  the  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  area  were  suddenly  terminated 
for  an  eight-day  period.  Approximately 
thirty  thousand  workers  were  laid  off  work. 
Inadequate  producing  reserves  of  natural 
gas  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  was  determined  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  this  failure. 

In  July  the  President  of  East  Ohio  Gas 
Company  reported  to  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Ohio  that  if  the  coming 
winter  is  as  severe  as  last  winter,  "Industrial 
curtailment  In  the  same  magnitude  of  that 
which  occurred  last  winter  will  be  neces- 
sary." Only  a  few  recognized  the  national 
Implications  of  this  shortage. 

In  July.  1970.  the  Taunton,  Massachu- 
setts, Municipal  Light  Company  requested 
bids  for  fuel  oil  to  meet  Its  annual  needs. 
Only  one  bid  was  received  and  this  bid  was 
for  only  a  one-half  year's  supply.  The  man- 
ager of  this  utility  which  serves  approxi- 
mately a  lOO-square-mile  area  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Boston  admitted  that  he  was  able 
to  buy  only  one  month's  fuel  supply  at  a 
time. 

On  August  5th,  Just  one  week  ago,  the 
manager  of  the  Braintree.  Massachusetts. 
Electric  Light  Department  said  that  he  had 
on  band  only  a  ten-days'  supply  of  fuel  and 
that  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  after  that  supply  was  used.  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  is  a  town  of  37.000  popula- 
tion. 

On  August  7th.  the  vice-president  of  pur- 
chases of  the  Connecticut  Light  and  Power 
Co..  of  Hartford.  Connecticut,  said  that  the 
fuel  supply  of  two  of  the  company's  three 
main  electric  generating  plants  was  danger- 
ously low.  Their  Devon,  Connecticut,  plant 
had  a  seven-day's  supply  and  their  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  plant  had  only  a  fourteen- 
days'  supply  of  fuel.  Normally,  the  reserves 
of  fuel  are  replenished  during  this  time  of 
year.  Instead,  last  year's  reserves  are  being 
consumed.  This  company  furnishes  electric 
power  for  the  entire  state  of  Connecticut  and 
the  west  one-half  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Boston  Gas  Company  was  forced  to 
meet  a  portion  of  its  requirements  by  con- 
tracting to  lm.port  more  expensive  Uqulfled 
natural  gas  from  Algeria.  They  would  not 
speculate  how  they  would  meet  their  total 
need£  for  the  winter  of  1971-1972. 

Peoples  Gas  Company  of  Chicago.  Illinois, 
announced  that  due  to  shortages  of  natural 
gas.  It  could  not  Increase  sales  to  Its  present 
Industrial  customers,  nor  could  it  contract 
to  sell  natural  gas  to  new  Industrial 
customers.  i 

As  more  and  more  of  these  critical  situa- 
tions became  known  to  us,  there  began  to  ap- 
pear a  mosaic  of  shortages  of  these  resources 
and  electric  power  brought  about  for  varied 
and  diverse  reasons.  By  gathering  information 
from  dlCTerent  agencies  of  government,  the 


overall  picture  emerged  as  a  serious  national 
crisis. 

Because  the  factors  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  shortages  vary  with  each  re- 
sovirce.  each  of  us  will  discuss  the  reasons  for 
the  Increased  demands,  reasons  for  the  de- 
creasing or  Inadequate  supplies  and  the  out- 
look for  each  of  the  four  resources  and  elec- 
tric power. 

1  will  begin  by  discussing  the  natural  gas 
situation. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  natural  gas  supplies 
approximately  33%  of  the  energy  consumed 
in  the  United  States.  Future  demand  for  this 
fuel  is  expected  to  Increase.  But,  due  to 
present  short  supplies,  this  Increased  de- 
mand may  not  be  met.  Attached  to  copies  of 
my  statement  Is  a  tabulation  showing  re- 
ported shortages  during  the  winter  of  1970- 
1971.  Should  the  coming  winter  be  as  severe 
as  the  last,  similar  shortages  could  exist.  In 
many  areas,  natural  gas  service  to  new  ctia- 
tomers  has  been  restricted,  and  supplies  to 
some  old  customers  have  been  reduced. 

Several  factors  are  contributing  to  the  In- 
creased demand  for  natural  gas. 

The  most  Important  factor  is  the  promxil- 
gatlon  at  various  levels  of  government  of 
Air  Pollution  laws.  These  laws  often  restrict 
the  amount  of  harmful  sulfides  which  can 
be  emitted  into  the  air  as  a  result  of  burn- 
ing a  fuel.  When  coal  and  fuel  oil  are  ig- 
nited, sulfides  are  emitted.  Air  Pollution  reg- 
ulations have,  therefore,  stimulated  the  de- 
mand for  natural  gas. 

Another  reason  for  Increased  demand  In- 
volves our  increasing  population  and  In- 
creasing per  capita  energy  consumption. 
From  1960  to  1970,  our  population  increased 
by  approximately  11%.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod per  capital  energy  consumption  In- 
creased by  41%. 

Prom  1970-1980,  population  Is  expected  .to 
Increase  by  another  7%  and  our  per  capita 
energy  consumption  is  expected  to  increase 
some  30%.  These  factors  thus  have  a  com- 
pounding effect  on  fuel  demands. 

Another  factor  in  the  Increasing  demand 
for  natural  gas  Is  its  low  retail  price  In  rela- 
tion to  competing  energy  sources.  For  ex- 
ample, m  1968  in  Brooklyn,  New  Tork,  the 
consumer  cost  of  natural  gas  was  exceeded 
by  35'-<  for  fuel  oil,  7%  for  coal,  and  168% 
for  electricity.  Similar  disparities  of  price 
exist  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

MeanwhUe,  the  domestic  supply  of  natural 
gas  Is  diminishing.  I  wish  to  stress  here  the 
difference  between  supply  and  reserves.  Geol- 
ogists tell  us  that  we  have  abundant  natural 
gas  reserves,  in  other  words,  many  places  be- 
neath the  surface  where  large  quantities  of 
natural  gas  can  be  expected  to  exist.  Supply, 
on  the  other  hand,  concerns  the  natural  gas 
fields  which  we  have  developed  or  are  de- 
veloping and  which  are  producing  fuel.  While 
natural  gas  reserves  are  believed  to  be  large, 
our  supply  Is  diminishing. 

During  the  past  two  years,  we  consumed 
more  natural  gas  than  we  found.  This  has 
resulted  In  a  reduction  In  our  producing 
capability.  At  present  rates  of  consumption, 
we  now  have  approximately  a  lO-years'  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  from  proven  and  produc- 
ing fields.  Yet.  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
a  200-year  supply  remains  undiscovered. 

What  has  caused  the  decline  In  proven 
reserves  of  this  desirable  fuel? 

I  believe  the  most  important  reason  for 
the  decline  has  been  16  years  of  chaotic  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
FPC  regulation  has  led  to  an  unrealUtlcally 
low  price  for  natiiral  gas  paid  to  the  inde- 
pendent producer,  to  time  delays  while 
voluminous  required  documents  are  proc- 
essed, and  to  an  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of 
the  producers  that  the  contract  will  remain 
inviolate. 

An  example  of  inconsistent  pricing  prac- 
tices can  be  seen  In  the  recent  approval 
granted  by  the  FPC  to  the  Boston  Gas  Com- 
pany to  import  liquefied  natural  gas  from 
Algeria  St  a  price  of  $1.72  per  thovisand  cubic 


feet  (mcf ) ,  compared  with  prices  of  28  cents 
per  mcf  for  gas  imported  from  Canada  Into 
the  Chicago  area  and  16^  cents  per  mcf  for 
gas  paid  to  producers  In  West  Texas. 

Most  of  the  Natural  gas  consumed  In  the 
United  States  Is  produced  In  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  all  significant  new  United  States 
reserves  of  gM  are  expected  to  be  fo\ind  In  or 
off  the  shores  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Alaska. 

Because  of  these  pricing  practices,  the 
domestic  producer  has  lacked  economic  In- 
centive to  seek  new  reserves. 

The  long  delays  in  proessing  FPC  forms  has 
also  hindered  exploration.  In  many  instances 
months  and  sometimes  even  years  have  been 
consumed  In  gaining  FPC  approval  of  gas 
sales  contracts.  MeanwhUe.  no  gas  may  be 
sold  from  the  well  or  wells  covered  by  the 
contracts. 

Another  deblUtatlng  result  of  FPC  regula- 
tion has  been  violaUons  of  the  sanctity  of 
gas  sales  contracts  between  the  producers 
and  the  pipeline  companies.  Even  after  the 
long  delays  required  to  receive  so-called  "un- 
conditional" FPC  approval  of  a  contract,  the 
FPC  on  occasion  has  later  retroactively  re- 
duced the  price  even  further.  This  has  at 
times  caused  extreme  economic  hardship  on 
the  producer  who  must  repay  money  pre- 
viously received  for  gas  sold  under  an  ap- 
proved contract. 

As  a  result  of  these  FPC  practices,  many 
producers  have  elected  to  sell  their  gas  to 
consumers  located  In  the  same  state  where 
the  gas  Is  produced.  These  Intrastate  sales 
are  not  tinder  FPC  Jurisdiction.  A  higher 
price  Is  normally  paid  to  the  producer  of 
Intrastate  gas  since  the  producer  and  buyer 
can  bargain  without  federal  Interference. 
This  has  resulted,  however,  in  Increased  in- 
trastate sales  and  has  thus  reduced  the 
supply    of    natural    gas    outside    producing 

Finally,  the  federal  government  has  re- 
stricted sales  of  unproven  offshore  leases. 
Congressman  Bush  wlU  discuss  this  In 
greater  detail,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  until 
these  areas  are  opened  to  exploration,  they 
will  not  yield  their  treasures.  Of  course,  these 
leases  must  be  developed  and  produced  with 
due  care  to  avoid  ecological  harm. 

I  feel  the  industry  Is  now  demonstrating 
a  willingness  to  achieve  the  technological 
expertise  necessary  to  avoid  ecologically 
tragic  accidents.  Offshore  areas  must  be  de- 
veloped m  strict  compliance  with  reason- 
able and  necessary  safety  and  environmental 
protection  regulations. 

These  are  the  main  causes  of  decreasing 
natural  gas  supplies.  Unless  Immediate  ac- 
tion Is  taken  by  the  FPC  and  Congress,  short- 
ages will  become  more  acute. 

The  FPC  has  begun  to  act  by  Initiating 
rate-making  procedures  to  increase  the  price 
paid  to  the  independent,  and  to  de-regulate 
the  "small"  producer.  While  the  latter  action 
is  most  welcome,  it  would  probably  result  in 
the  de-regulatlon  of  only  about  16%  of  the 
total  volume  of  gas  moved  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  FPC  vlce-com- 
mlssioner  Carl  E.  Bagge  Is  drafting  proposed 
legislation  which  would  exempt  from  FPC 
regulation  the  well-head  price  of  natural 
gas.  Thus,  the  price  sold  Into  Interstate  com- 
merce would  be  allowed  to  seek  Its  own  free- 
market  level.  Under  this  proposed  leglsla- 
Uon,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  would 
continue  to  enforce  other  conditions  of  con- 
tracts between  producers  and  pipeline  com- 
panies. This  Is  desirable  for  the  protection 
of  Investors  In  the  pipeline  and  distributing 
facilities.  If  the  producer  were  completely 
de-regulated,  he  might  breach  a  contract  In 
order  to  sell  Instead  to  a  competitive  buyer 
at  a  higher  price.  FPC  enforcement  power  for 
contract  terms  other  than  well-head  price, 
therefore,  must  be  maintained.  Otherwise, 
pipeline  and  distributing  companies  might 
have  little  effective  Insurance  of  their  supply 
from  the  producer.  While  the  distributor  and 
pipeline  company  might  have  legal  recourse 
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In  the  courts  for  dollar  damages  for  breach 
of  contract,  they  would  still  have  no  way  of 
Insuring  their  gas  supply.  It  Is.  therefore,  im- 
portant to  maintain  FPC  enforcement  power 
to  insure  delivery  of  contracted  gas. 

Senator  Hansen,  Representative  Bush,  and 
I  agree  with  Commissioner  Bagge  in  the  be- 
lief that  this  legislation  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  we  look  forward  to  offering  such 
legislation  In  the  near  f  utvire. 

In  1954,  the  FPC  was  ordered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  regulate  the  producer.  Until 
legislation  Is  adopted  which  wlU  free  the 
producer  from  regulation,  the  FPC  must 
abide  by  the  Court  ruling. 

I  believe  such  legislation  would  stimulate 
exploration  for  new  supplies  of  our  abundant 
domestic  reserves.  The  additional  exploration 
should  Increase  long  range  soxirces  of  supply. 

The  short  term  supply  sources  are  rela- 
tively small.  We  may  be  able  to  Import  great- 
er amounts  of  gas  from  Canada  if  that  coun- 
try decides  that  exporting  Increased  quanti- 
ties Is  In  Its  own  Interest. 

We  can  presently  Import  only  very  small 
quantities  of  liquefied  natural  gas  from  Al- 
geria. This  will  be  limited  in  the  short  term 
sense  because  of  a  lack  of  necessary  trans- 
portation and  storage  facilities  to  handle  this 
expensive,  high  pressure  commodity. 

On  the  Intermediate  outlook,  our  best  op- 
portunity to  gain  new  domestic  natural  gas 
production  lies  under  federal  offshore  leases 
off  of  the  coasts  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Given  adequate  economic  Incentives,  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  could  be  developed  in 
the  contiguous  48  states. 

In  approximately  seven  years,  we  could  be- 
gin to  receive  gas  from  Alaska's  North  Slope. 

The  long  range  plctiu'e  could  be  optimistic. 
By  1980,  we  could  Import  much  larger  quan- 
tities of  liquefied  gas  from  Nigeria,  Venezuela 
and  Algeria,  The  necessary  facilities  would 
have  to  be  constructed  and  a  special  fleet  of 
cryogenlcally-equlpped  ships  launched,  so, 
of  course,  significant  expense  would  Ise  in- 
curred. 

Also,  we  could  develop  the  larger  reserves 
believed  to  underlie  the  deeper  portion  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  although  the 
future  terms  of  the  recently-proposed  Sea- 
bed Treaty  could  stifle  exploration  efforts. 
I  stressed  In  a  Senate  speech  the  end  of  last 
month  that  such  a  treaty  could  have  a  last- 
ing and  derogatory  effect  on  our  long  term  oil 
production  capabilities. 

AdditlonaUy,  the  frontier  gas-producing 
areas  of  Canada  could  be  developed,  if  the 
Canadians  choee.  This  could  have  a  positive 
effect  In  meeting  o\ir  long  range  natural  gas 
needs. 

Finally,  Improved  technology  enabling  nu- 
clear stimulation  of  producing  natural  gas 
formations  may  further  Increase  our  domes- 
tic supply. 

Congressman  Bush  will  now  discuss  the  oU 
situation. 

REMARKf!      or     BKPRESENTATTVE     CEORCX     BT7SB, 
SEVENTH    DISTRICT,    TEXAS 

My  remarks  are  directed  to  the  oil  short- 
ages facing  this  country. 

The  demand  for  oil  is  Increasing.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  closely  associated  with  the 
Increased  demand  for  natural  gas.  Our  popu- 
lation is  increasing.  We  are  consuming  more 
and  more  energy.  Antl-pollutlon  laws  have 
made  natural  gas  extremely  attractive  as  a 
fuel.  This  demand  for  natural  gas  cannot 
be  met.  Thus.  Industrial  consumers,  especial- 
ly the  utilities,  are  trying  to  secure  supplies 
of  low  sulfur  fuel  oil. 

Fuel  oil  sales  represent  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  oil  consumed  In  the 
United  States.  However,  the  increased  de- 
mand for  this  product  is  critical  In  view  of 
the  dependence  of  the  East  Coast  upon  It. 

At  the  seme  time  as  we  have  this  Increased 
demand  for  residual  fuel  oil,  domestic  sup- 
plies are  decreasing.  Why? 

1 )  Residual  fuel  oil  la  one  of  the  least  prof- 
itable products  obtained  from  refining  crude 


oil.  In  the  past,  adequate  supplies  have  been 
Imported  to  the  East  Coast  at  a  price  lower 
than  was  attractive  to  domestic  companies 
to  produce  it.  Hence,  domestic  refineries 
specialized  in  producing  more  profitable 
products — such  as  Jet  and  dlesel  fuels  and 
motor  gasolines.  And  domestic  refineries 
were  constructed  with  only  a  limited  ability 
to  produce  residual  fuel  oil.  So,  Imports  of 
fuel  into  the  eastern  United  States  markets 
Increased. 

2)  The  substantial  Imports  of  residual  fuel 
oU  to  the  East  Coast  acted  to  further  dis- 
courage producers  from  seeking  new  reserves 
of  oil.  From  1959  to  the  present.  Imports  of 
foreign  oil  have  doubled  to  around  24  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption. 

So,  with  the  sudden  Increase  In  demand 
for  residual  fuel  oil,  the  nation  looked  to 
the  Southwest  for  Increased  supplies.  How- 
ever, the  transmission  lines,  storage  and  ter- 
minal fadllUes  were  already  operaUng  at,  or 
very  near,  peak  capacity. 

Tankers  were  sought  to  transport  the  oil. 
However,  aa  the  International  front  tankers 
were  already  in  short  supply.  They  were 
being  used  to  haul  oil  from  Middle  Eastern 
countries  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Mediterranean  refineries.  This  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
various  ruptures,  acts  of  sabotage  and  de- 
creases in  production.  These  greater  hauling 
distances  require  six  tankers  where  In  the 
past  one  has  done  the  Job. 

I  for  one  do  not  feel  that  this  nation 
should  be  dependent  upon  foreign  oil.  Were 
we  so  dependent,  the  risk  of  supply  Inter- 
ruption would  be  traimiatic.  In  addition, 
what  effect  would  It  have  upon  our  inter- 
national diplomacy. 

A  good  look  at  the  world's  oil  reserves  will 
indicate  that  the  only  area  that  could  pos- 
sibly satisfy  the  demands  of  the  American 
market  Is  the  Middle  East.  And  we  know 
from  the  record  the  Implications  of  resting 
our  national  security  upon  the  petroleimi 
supplies  of  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
record  Is: 

1 )  In  1948.  Iraq  shut  down  the  pipeline  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  prohibited  comple- 
tion of  other  lines — lines  which  remain  un- 
finished. 

2)  In  1951,  Iran  seized  the  pr(q>ertles  of 
the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  and  produc- 
tion was  shut  down  for  3  years. 

3)  In  1956-57,  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed 
and  the  pipeline  from  Iraq  to  the  Mediter- 
rean  was  sabotaged. 

4)  In  1961,  Iraq  seized  a  giant,  undevel- 
oped oil  field.  This  Issue  remains  unresolved. 

5)  In  1966,  Syria  shut  down  the  Iraq  Pe- 
troleum Company  pipelines  which  cross  Its 
territory. 

6)  In  1967,  at  the  start  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
war,  Arab  producers  temporarily  halted  pro- 
duction. The  Trans-Arabian  pipeline  was 
shut  down,  and  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed 
and  remains  closed. 

7)  In  1969,  the  Trans-Arabian  pipeline 
was  sabotaged  by  Arab  guerrillas  on  several 
occasions. 

8)  In  1970.  the  Trans- Arabian  pipeline 
was  shut  down  because  Syria  has  refused  to 
permit  repairs  of  an  accidental  break  In  the 
line. 

9)  The  Lyblan  government  has  reduced 
production  by  over  500,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  folly  of  relying  too  heavily  upon 
"cheaper"  foreign  oil  has  been  proven.  Prices 
of  "cheaper  oil"  on  the  East  Coast  have 
soared  to  well  above  domestic  prices.  But, 
more  Importantly,  many  users  are  unable  to 
secure  supplies  at  any  price. 

The  outlook  for  an  Improved  situation  IB 
not  bright. 

Estimates  indicate  that  the  immediate 
short-term  supply  of  domestic  oil  is  only 
800.000  barrels  per  day  at  best.  Given  enough 
time  and  capital  expenditure,  production 
could  only  be  increased  by  400.000  barrels  per 
day. 


We  could  seek  increased  imports  of  oil 
from  Canada.  However,  the  imports  from  thU 
part  of  the  world  were  recently  reduced  from 
600,000  barrels  per  day  to  896,000  barreU  per 
day.  Perhaps,  the  Canadian  government 
might  find  it  in  their  best  Interests  to  again 
permit  exports  of  this  magnitude. 

In  the  intermediate-term,  sales  of  federal 
off-shore  leases  shoiild  be  resumed.  I  have 
urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  hold 
the  lease  sales  for  Offshore  Western  Louisiana 
at  an  early  date. 

If  additional  tankers  become  available,  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil  oould  be  taaponr- 
Uy  de-controlled  In  all  districts  of  the  United 
States. 

For  the  long  term,  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  will  provide  additional  supplies.  This 
has  been  estimated  at  a  maxlmtim  of  2  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day. 

Federal  leases  on  the  deep  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  should  provide  additional  sup- 
pUes.  The  driU  ship.  Challenger,  has  cored 
shows  of  oil  and  gas  In  11,700  feet  of  water 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  Senator  Tower 
mentioned,  the  effects  of  the  pending  Sea- 
bed Treaty  are  not  known  and  they  provide 
one  more  disincentive  to  Increased  oil  ex- 
ploration. 

We  should  accelerate  technological  re- 
search Into  economical  methods  of  extract- 
ing oil  from  shale.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment owns  vast  reserves  of  this  oil  shale  In 
the  West. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  we  need  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration Industry.  A  large  amoimt  of  future 
XJJB.  production  must  come  from  reserves  yet 
to  be  found.  The  amount  needed  equals  40 
percent  as  much  oil  as  has  already  been  dis- 
covered In  the  United  SUtes  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  oil  business.  We  need  ade- 
quate economic  and  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage this  amount  of  exploration  In  this 
high  risk  business.  Remember,  only  one  well 
out  of  fifty  drilled  pays  for  Itself.  And  last 
year  only  30300  wells  were  drilled  as  com- 
pared to  46300  in  1961. 

Long  overdue  Increases  in  the  price  of  oil 
would  aid  In  restoring  confidence. 

In  addition,  restoring  tax  Incentives  would 
speed  exploration. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  national 
security  purposes  and  for  purposes  of  main- 
taining our  high  standard  of  living,  we  must 
rpflinf  in  a  strong,  viable  domestic  produc- 
ing c^>aclty.  We  must  not  again  faU  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  fate. 

Reatona  for  increased  demand  of  oil 

1.  Shortages  of  natxiral  gas 

a.  Antipollution  laws 

3.  Population  increase 

4.  Increase  In  per  capita  consumption 

Reasons  for  decreased  supply 
Natlonsa 
1.  Limited  domestic  refining  capacity  for 

fuel  oil 

2  Dellverabllity  system  operating  at  or  near 
capacity  (wells,  plpeUnes,  storage  and  ter- 
minal facilities) 

3.  Increased  Imports  dampened  past  ex- 
ploration activity 

4.  Uncertainty  of  future  Import  policies 

5.  Restricted  sales  of  federal  offshore  oil 
and  gas  leases 

6.  More  restrictive  tax  laws 

7.  Low  price  of  crude 

International 

1.  Suez  Canal  closed 

2.  Trans-Arabian  pipeline  closed 

3.  Lybla  reduced  production 

4.  Shortage  of  tankers 

Sources  of  additional  supply 
Short-Term 

1.  Increase  production  In  Texas  and  Uxulsl- 
ana 

2.  Increase  Imports  from  Canada 
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Intenne<i.ate-lH,nn  in  the  current  shortage  oT  ^1  a.on^  wj^  i^l^^l^'^^^Sni^'or^ r^uZ^f^''^' 

1.  Bu.ld  .ddmonal  U.r.kers  55:1  "o^T  The  "ruS'C   on   t?  °cSnvm^  Porec^tTof    relative    ruel    u«    mu.t^ 

2.  Decontrol  r«lduRl  fuel  oil  imports  oh*L  Lldual  oU  tempered    by    recoK^"'*''*    °J,  "'^^   *°!^!^- 

3.  conduct  sale,  of  onshore  federal  lands  cheap  ^^^^^f\^^,,,^,,,  ,,   ,ew  coal  menua  ohj^tlves  of  U.e  ^^io^^^v^--. 

Ujng-Term  naming  cap*clty  didn't  happen.  Sn  by  the  Pr^denf  s  proposed  establlsh- 

1.  North  Slope  of  Alaslca  On  top  of  the  «P«=^„°"^'^.f5r*S:     Mentor  an  EnvS^nmental  Protection  Agency 

2.  Offshore   Texas    and    Louisiana   federal     ment  came  clean-air  [«?^^*"°^^^^*\^  ""^       ^^^'  far^eachlng   Imponderable   effect-  on 

^^^«  '''^J'^'TZ  n n  I'lti^mo  e  than^ne  ^t     S  com?on^  of  the  inergy  Indu-try. 

3.  onshore  lower  48  producUon  lawed  coal  and  oU  with  more  than  one  per       aii  c«    i^  „„^„„  ---,„„ 
4  OU  shale                                                          cent  sulfur.                                               ,        .                              Nwlear  energy 

^.™-«=«  =    xiAM«w  Soaring  worldwide  demand  for  coal  ana  Reasons  lor  Increased  demand 

ST..TXM«*^  OF  aNATOR  c^RD  P.  HANSEN,  ^^j^^^  ^^u  fa^s  f orced  prlces  up.  and  new  consumption     U     rising 

orwTOMiNO  ^^j    ^j^g    ^jg^y    regulations    have    forced  ^«f/^°     P°''^'     oonsuuit, 

Electric  power  generation  in  the  energy  crisis  ^^^   closing   of   a   large   number   ct  mines.  ''»?''">•                                 j^^^    than    fossU 

In   the  overaU   energy   picture,   coal  sUIl  especially  smaU  ones.  wWch   operators  say  ^^  /^^  *^ 

plays  an  Important  part.  e«pecUlly  In  elec-  cannot    be    operated    profftably    under    the  *"^^  Pj^uu.i^n. 

trie  power  generation.  In  fact,  most  of  the  new  law.  ^.^w  -uitable  technology  fuel  suppUes  are 

21  percent  of  our  energy  suppUed  by  coal  Is  concern  for  the  environment  has  also  been  ^^^JJ^f^r''*'  ^         ^' 

m  electric  power   generation.  a  deterrent  in  development  of  nuclear  plant..  Unlimited.                  .      ..„ 

But  for  a  numbeVof  reasons  we  now  find  However,   the   best   present   hope   for   an  Reasons  for  delay 

that  coal  la  In  critical  supply  and  there  Is  ultimate  soluUon  to  the  energy  problem  is  Technology    problems    of    material    ana 

some   question   of  adequate   Inventories  to  the    development    of    nuclear    power    as    a  equipment  development, 

meet  the  winter  demand.  prospective  major  energy  source.  Environmental  problems— Concern  rot  ra- 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  shortage  In  the  meantime,  we  have  vast  re^^vM  Elation  hazards  and  thermal  pollution. 

Including  the  rapid  conversion  from  coal  to  of  coal— low  sulfur  coal— In  the  West- Nortn  __^_^_^^_ 

gas  and  residual  oil  on  the  east  coast,  a  grow-  Dakota.  Wyoming.  Montana— as  well  as  o^e  „  .,«, 

lug  export  market,  the  newly  enacted  Mine  of  the  world's  largest  known  sources  of  po-  qj^  ^qO  MANY  GAPS 

Safety  Law.  wildcat  strikes  and  the  fact  that  tential  energy  In  the  o"„!*'~*_5*;P?fl"  "  „     r-wrann  Mr  President   this  is  a 

low-^lfur    coal    and    lignite    come    mosUy  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  "nio  Depart;-  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  ^^smeni,  ims  li.  a 

f^^m  wV^m  states  and  require  a  longer  ment  of  Interior  Is  now  m  the  final  stages  ^^^g   „hen  one   cannot   get   through   a 

haul    and    of   course,   more   transportation  of  approving  a  new  oil  shale  leasing  pro-  ^y.g  reading  without  encountering  some 

faclUtles.   And   the   rapid  mechanization  of  gram  for  Federal  lands.  g^j.^.  qj  "gap."  Sometimes  the  gap  IS  to 

coal    mining   has   produced    a   shortage   of  The  immediate  problem  Is.  of  course,  in  found  here  in  the  Senate  among  our- 

tralned  manpower.  the   avaUabillty,   production,   and   dlstrtbu-  ^^^^    ^^^    develops    between    a 

Now  that  conversion  to  natural  gas  is  no  tlon  of  oU.  gas.  and  coal  but.  »»  ^J  OP"^"  cp„at'or   and   his   constituents,   he  may 

lup^i^^rt^  pr^tr^ore-?h°^  -rof^ro^^^^rn^tTon^erl^^airfL^s  p^^r^.f^Uon  gap  never  to  he 

T^l  r  S^t!^TaTrsitSn"^  ^^in^e  the  warnings  began  la^  year  of  a  ^^ut  there^re  other  far  mcjre  serious 

Atomic  powered  plants  now  furnish  a  very  critical  gas  shortage,  a  number  of  study  ~m-  gaps.  We  are  famiUar  wito  toe  thomy 

insiroiflcant  part  of  the  total  electric  power  mlttees  and  groups  have  been  wtabHshed  "generation  gap."   that  much-discussed 

of  the  nation  and  any  Immediate  reUef  must  by  the  President  and  the  responsible  Federal  g^bject  at  our  dinner  tables.  There  is 

come  from  fossil-fueled  generaUng  plants.  agencies.  ^1^0     ^g    are   told,    a   "communications 

The  Cbalrman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com-  A  bill  to  establish  a  oommlwlon  on  fuels  between  business   and   labor,   be- 

mlsmon.  to  several  recent  addresses  and  In  and  ene^y  Is  «o^  P^jf^/.^f, '^^°-^,  *°*_^,^:  t^gen  instructor  and  student,  between 

;^s-ouT^v°s^%o°;e?=r  -^-^-^f^-^^^^^       SifarpS^^"'"^^'""''^' 

llr°shXrisX^Sr<L"^^^^;£;  ?u^ermiraTs.".^rbin"^rct^^"wrn^  ^"^^e^rnSStlons  gap  to  which 
of  Sir  deSng  e^erg?^sr  dwK  «tabl.sh  a  U.S.  policy  directed  toward  self-  ^g  ^re  most  closely  connected,  however 
the  problem  of  adequate  generation  and  sufficiency  In  all  minerals.  .  is  the  one  between  the  President  Of  tne 
transmission  faculties  to  meet  short-*erm  Undoubtedly,  we  have  the  mineral  and  United  States  and  the  Congress,  particu- 
demand.  energy  resources  and.  In  my  opinion  should  Senate,  in  respect  to  foreign 
Nasslkas  atao  predicts  that  higher  fuel  get  on  with  the  Job  of  developing  them  as  y  pgrhaps  this  gap  is  more  the  re- 
costs  this  winter  will  mean  higher  electric  quickly  as  possible.  <^      ■  .-advertence  than  willfulness,  of 

to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  oroblem      "y  Industry  have   Increased  rapidly  within  bridged  if  we  are  tO  lorge  a  Viaoie  new 

^nd  to  aSt  SlSv^r  m^u^  i^y'^S^  neT-     th'e  last  l2^months  and  are  indicative  ^  the  foreign  policy  for  the  seventies-one  that 

essary  to  aLure  that  foesll  fuel.  paAlcularly      energy  crisis  wh^h  I  believe  confronts  the  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^e   changed    conditions   of 

residual  fuel  oil  and  coal.  wUl  be  available      nation  and  caii  be  'esolved  only  by  a  com-  ^^        ^^^  ^^^  ^^at  belongs  in  the  wax- 

to  meet  electric  generating  capacity  demand      prehenslve  '^^"^"'^^"L"^^  Pf^^J,,.    „.,^,.  works  Of  past  history, 
this  coming  winter.                                                ,  ?"" '^^f.r'TSwL  anT  c<S  th^t   w^  A    few    days    ago.    Mr.    Chalmers   M. 

With   luck.   It   appears   that   emergency     [.^./."S^M  ^  cl^d  St  ^ugS*  wiTh  Roberts  aUuded  to  this  overriding  need, 

measures  already  taken  may  prevent  a  ma-      q^,  hampers  down  when  he  wrote: 

jor   power   blackout   to   New    Tort   or   the  Fuel  tor  eUctric  pou>er  generation  The  time  U  coming,  though  perhaps  not 

Northeast   sector   this  summer.  The   winter  *  uct /or  etecinc  power  yc «;  ^^^  Congress  arrives  next  Janu- 

demand  win  be  somewhat  less.  A  Federal  Power  Commission  staff  analy-  "      ^  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^^   j^^^^j^^   between   the 

The  hope  of  the  early  1960's  for  a  mas-      sis  of  the  anticipated  relative   use  or  tne  pj.^'gj^gm  ^^^^  the  Congress  should  be  set 

slve   output    of   nuclear    generated    electric      various  fuels  to  be  converted  to  energy  by  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^  cooperation. 

power  has  failed  to  materialize  for  a  num-      the  electric  utUltles  during  the  period  1970-  „^„„„hv  nnlntc  out 

ber  of  reasons,  but  has  been  a  major  factor      1990   projects    the    following    requirements  Mr.  Roberts  qiUte  P^P^^y  P^*"^  0"$ 

that  cooperation  between  the  Senate  and 

TABLE  i.-PROJECTEO  FUEL  USE  BY  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  the  Executive  is  essential  to  undergird 

lAmounb  in  miiiioiu  o»  tonsi  "inescapable  adjustments,  now  that  the 

. Vietnam  war  so  clearly  defines  the  high- 

1978  1980  W90 water  mark  of  American  intcrventionism 

Amount  Pe^en,  A^n.  Pe..nt  Amount P^      abro^d^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^ 

~  «>,.  c,7  «,  n  42  5  613  6  318    Washington  Post  on  August  9.  1970.  ex- 

CM" ^A  fy]  {95.5  17.2  245.9  11.6    presses  my  own  viewpoint,  I  ask  unarii- 

o!f ::::::::::::::::;::.;        59:5    »    11.1        k.8         7.8        91.8  «.3  ^^^  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

Nud«r rj.7  5.0  356.5  32.1 1^76^1 ^      RecORD. 

T,^,  537.2  100.0         1.111.2  loao         2.127.4  « 100.0        There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

. — was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

.  All  forecasts  ot  the  relative  energy  mix  for  power  generation  are  based  on  *"»">",?'«"  *''*»" '"^  '•'*""^**  "'"  "•  """"      as  foUoWS: 
ble  at  the  requisite  quality  level  of  prescribed  environmental  standards  at  an  economically  feasible  price. 
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(The  Washtogton  Post.  Aug.  9.   1970] 
Tvc   OF  War   and   Peace— Nkon,   Congress 
Strtjccle  over  Same  Goal:  America's  New 
PosrrioN  IN  World 


(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
The  struggle  between  the  Senate  and  the 
President  over  the  war  In  Indochina,  the 
ABM  and  other  parte  of  the  military  budget, 
plus  the  long  pendtog  Mansfield  resolution 
calling  for  "substantial"  troop  reductions  In 
Europe  are  all  facets  of  the  congressional 
effort  to  play  a  role  In  repositioning  America 
m  the  world. 

Down  at  the  White  House  the  President's 
Nixon  Doctrine  has  become  the  conceptual 
framework  for  the  same  end.  repositioning 
America  lu  the  world. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  President  and  Congress 
are  pulling  and  hauling  against  each  other 
In  what,  to  so  many  respects,  Is  a  mutual 
effort  with  the  same  end  In  mind.  But  sena- 
tors of  both  parties  are  suspicious  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  propensity  to  play  international  bal- 
ance of  power  and  power  politics  games  while 
the  President  seems  to  feel  that  many  at 
the  Capitol  are  determined  to  lead  the  United 
States  back  to  a  mindless  Isolationism. 

Both  exaggerate  their  suspicions  and  their 
fears,  though  public  utterances  on  both 
sides  do  lend  credence  to  such  feeUng  In 
each  case. 

Parallels  are  inexact  and  often  dangerous. 
Still,  they  are  worth  consldertog.  So  let  us 
go  back  to  the  era  of  World  War  II. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  1930s,  as  war  came 
to  Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  Spato  and  then  to 
Poland,  American  opinion  was  polarized  Into 
isolationism  and  interuatlonallsm.  A  howl  of 
protest  swept  the  land  In  late  1937  when 
President  Roosevelt  tested  the  atmosphere 
with  his  "quarantine  the  aggressor"  speech. 
The  division  ended,  of  course,  with  Pearl 
Harbor  on  Dec.  7. 1941. 

America  had  been  at  war  In  Europe  and 
the  Pacific  a  year  and  a  hall  before  there 
was  serious  talk  of  the  shape  of  the  peace. 
In  mid-March.  1943.  a  group  of  senators  at 
a  luncheon  discussed  the  Idea  of  a  resolution 
to  point  the  way  and  Sen.  Harry  Truman 
delegated  to  four  others  the  Job  of  drafts- 
manship. The  product  of  Senators  Ball,  Bur- 
ton. Hatch  and  Hill  became  known  as  the 
B2H2  resolution. 

B2H2  urged  that  the  United  States  take 
the  initiative  to  create  what  was  to  become 
the  United  Nations.  In  the  House,  a  repre- 
sentetlve  named  J.  William  Fulbright  to 
June  Introduced  a  similar  resolution.  In  due 
course  both  passed  overwhelmingly. 

B2H2  had  been  submitted  to  advance  to 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Welles,  who,  not 
Secretary  CordeU  Hull,  had  the  President's 
confidence.  Here  was  bom  the  bipartisan 
foreign  policy,  both  between  parties  and  be- 
tween parties  and  between  Congress  and 
White  House,  that  lasted  well  toto  the  post- 
war years. 

President  Nixon  at  the  time  of  B2H2  was  a 
young  Navy  officer  In  the  Pacific.  All  but  a 
handful  of  the  then  members  of  Congress 
have  passed  from  the  scene.  Yet  the  lesson 
could  be  instructive  for  today. 

As  President  Roosevelt  was  Influenced  to 
his  postwar  thinking  by  his  recollection  of 
the  debacle  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
isolationism  between  the  world  wars,  so 
President  Nixon  seems  influenced  today  by 
his  own  recollection  of  Isolationism  to  the 
years  when  he  was  still  a  student. 

He  Is  determined  as  was  FDR  not  to  go 
back.  The  Nixon  Doctrtoe  Is  designed  to 
make  the  Inescapable  adjustments,  now  that 
the  Vietnam  War  so  clearly  defines  the  high 
water  mark  of  American  Interventlonlsm 
abroad. 

But  because  of  the  way  to  which  Mr.  Nixon 
is  attempttog  to  extricate  the  United  States 
from  Indochina  and  for  other  reasons,  his 
concept  haa  yet  to  wto  the  acceptance  It 
should  from  the  bulk  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country. 


ON  THE  congressional  side,  especially  to 
the  Senate,  Immediate  Issues  obscure  the 
longer-range  problem  of  how  to  reposition 
the  United  States  to  the  world  of  the  1970s. 
The  forest  cannot  be  seen  for  the  trees,  in  all 
too  many  cases. 

The  fact  that  this  is  an  election  year  In 
which  a  Republican  President  hopes  to  pare 
down  the  majorities  of  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, if  not  overturn  them,  adds  to  the  sus- 
picions between  White  House  and  Capital. 
And  some,  Fulbright  among  them,  too  often 
seem  too  motivated  by  a  desire  to  expiate 
their  self-admitted  sins  of  interventlonlsm. 
Yet  the  time  is  coming,  though  perhaps  not 
until  the  new  Congress  arrives  next  January, 
when  the  bloodletting  between  President  and 
Congress  should  be  set  aside  In  favor  of  co- 
operation. It  win  soon  be  time  for  a  modem 
version  of  B2H3  and  of  young  Rep.  Ful- 
bright, too. 


THE  AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE 
WAR:  HISTORY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  draws  closer  to  debate  on  Senate 
amendment  No.  609— the  amendment  to 
end  the  war— to  H.R.  17123.  I  plan  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  series  of  articles 
on  various  aspects  of  our  involvement  in 
the  tragic  and  continuing  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  is  my  hope  that  Senators 
will  take  a  moment  to  read  these  articles, 
as  I  believe  that  taken  in  their  entirety 
they  offer  perspective  for  the  forthcom- 
ing historic  debate  on  the  future  of 
American  involvement  in  Indo-China. 

The  first  of  this  series  of  articles,  en- 
titled "The  Day  We  Didn't  Go  to  War." 
appeared  in  the  Reporter  on  September 
14.  1954.  Written  by  Chalmers  Roberts, 
the  article  describes  a  little-known  event 
which  occurred  on  April  3, 1954,  In  which 
then  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster 
Dulles  and  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
approached  selected  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  a  plan  for  the  use  of  American 
air  and  naval  power  in  Indochina.  Com- 
ing just  a  few  weeks  before  the  planned 
Geneva  Conference,  the  plan  was  met 
with  incredulity  both  by  congressional 
leaders  and  by  foreign  governments  ap- 
proached abroad.  The  article,  a  masterly 
reporting  job  by  Mr.  Roberts,  goes  on  to 
describe  in  detail  the  progress  of  Secre- 
tary Dulles'  proposal  until  its  ultimate 
collapse  later  in  the  month  of  April. 

I  believe  it  would  be  of  immense  inter- 
est to  the  Senate  to  read  of  the  events  of 
April  3.  1954.  especially  in  light  of  their 
relation  to  the  ensuing  development  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rob- 
ert's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Reporter,  Sept.  14, 1954] 

The  Day  We  Didn't  Go  to  Wab 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Saturday,  April  3.  1964  was  a  raw.  windy 

day  In  Washington,  but  the  weather  dldnt 

prevent  a  hundred  thousand  Americans  from 

milling  around  the  Jefferson  Memorial  to  see 

the  cherry  blossoms — or  twenty  thousand  of 

them  from  watching  the  crowning  aX  the 

1954  Cherry  Blossom  Queen. 

President  Elsenhower  drove  off  to  his 
Maryland  mountain  retreat  called  Camp 
David.  There  he  worked  on  his  coming 
Monday  speech,  designed,  so  the  White 
House  said,  to  quiet  America's  fears  of  Rus- 


sia, the  H-bomb,  domestic  Commimlsts.  a 
depression.  But  that  Sattirday  morning 
eight  members  of  Congress,  five  Senators 
and  three  Representatives,  got  the  scare  of 
their  lives.  They  had  been  called  to  a  secret 
conference  with  John  Foster  Dulles.  They 
entered  one  of  the  State  Department's  fifth- 
floor  conference  rooms  to  find  not  only  Dullee 
but  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  Roger  Kyes,  Navy  Secretary  Rob- 
ert B.  Anderson,  and  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Dulles  assistant  for  Congressional  Relations. 
A  large  map  of  the  world  hung  behind  Dulles' 
seat,  and  Radford  stood  by  with  several 
others.  "The  President  has  asked  me  to  call 
this  meeting,"  Dulles  began. 

tTBGENCT    AND    A    PtAN 

The  atmosphere  became  serious  at  once. 
What  was  wanted,  Dulles  said,  was  a  Jotot 
resolution  by  Congress  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  air  and  naval  power  to  Indo- 
China.  Dulles  htoted  that  perhaps  the  mere 
passage  of  such  a  resolution  would  In  Itself 
make  Its  use  unnecessary.  But  the  President 
had  asked  for  Its  consideration,  and.  Dulles 
added,  Mr.  Elsenhower  felt  that  It  was  in- 
dispensable at  this  Juncture  that  the  leaders 
of  Congress  feel  as  the  Admtolstratlon  did 
on  the  Indo-China  crisis. 

Then  Radford  took  over.  He  said  the  Ad- 
ministration was  deeply  concerned  over  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  situation.  He  used  a 
map  of  the  Pacific  to  point  out  the  Impor- 
tance of  Indo-Chtoa.  He  spoke  about  the 
French  Union  Forces  then  already  under 
selge  for  three  weeks  to  the  fortress  of  Dlen- 
blenphu. 

The  Admiral  explatoed  the  urgency  of 
American  action  by  declaring  that  he  was 
not  even  sure,  because  of  poor  communica- 
tions, whether.  In  fact.  Dlenblenphu  was 
still  holding  out.  (The  fortress  held  out  for 
five  weeks  more.) 

Dulles  backed  up  Radford.  If  Indo-Chtoa 
fell  and  If  Its  fall  led  to  the  loss  of  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  he  declared,  then  the  United 
States  might  eventually  be  forced  back  to 
Hawaii,  as  it  was  before  the  Second  World 
War.  And  DuUes  was  not  complimentary 
about  the  French.  He  said  he  feared  they 
might  use  some  disguised  means  of  getting 
out  of  Indo-Chtoa  if  they  did  not  receive 

help  soon.  ^     ^       ^ 

The  eight  legislators  were  sUent:  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Knowland  and  his  O.OJ». 
colleague  Eugene  Milllkln.  Senate  Mtoorlty 
Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  Richard  B.  Russell  and 
Earle  C.  Clements.  House  G.O.P.  Speaker  Jo- 
seph Martin  and  two  Democratic  House  lead- 
ers John  W.  McCormack  and  J.  Percy  Priest. 
What  to  do?  Radford  offered  the  plan  he 
had  to  mind  once  Congress  passed  the  Joint 

resolution.  »^._^ 

Some  two  hundred  planes  from  the  thlrty- 
one-thoxisand-ton  U.S.  Navy  carriers  Essex 
and  Boxer,  then  to  the  South  China  Sea  os- 
tensibly for  "training."  plus  land-based  U.S. 
Air  Force  planes  from  bases  a  thousand  miles 
away  to  the  Philippines,  would  be  used  for  a 
stogie  strike  to  save  Dlenblenphu. 
The  legislators  stirred,  and  the  questions 

began. 

Radford  was  asked  whether  such  action 
woiUd  be  war.  He  replied  that  we  would  be  to 

the  war.  ,.     . 

If  the  strike  did  not  succeed  to  reUevlng 
the  fortress,  would  we  follow  up?  "Yes,"  said 
the  chairman  of  the  Jotot  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Would  land  forces  then  also  have  to  be 
used?  Radford  did  not  give  a  definite  answer. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  questioning.  Know- 
land  showed  enthusiasm  for  the  venture, 
consistent  with  his  public  statements  that 
something  must  be  done  or  Southeast  Asia 
would  be  lost. 

But  as  the  questions  kept  flowtog.  largely 
from  Democrau.  Knowland  lapsed  toto  si- 
lence. ,   *w«. 

Clements  asked  Radford  the  first  of  the 
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two  key  questions:  "Does  thU  plan  have  the 
i^proval  of  the  other  memhers  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff?" 
"No."  replied  Radford. 
"How  many  of  the  three  agree  with  you?" 
"None." 

"How  do  you  account  for  that?" 
"I  have  spent  more  time  In  the  Far  East 
than  any  of  them  and  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation better." 

Lyndon  Johnson  put  the  other  key  quee- 
tion  In  the  form  of  a  little  speech.  He  said 
that  Knowland  had  been  saying  publicly  that 
In  Korea  up  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  men 
and  the  money  came  from  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  had  become  sold  on  the 
idea  that  that  was  bad.  Hence  In  any  opera- 
tion m  Indo-Chlna  we  ought  to  know  first 
who  would  put  up  the  men.  And  so  he  asked 
Dulles  whether  he  had  consulted  nations 
who  might  be  our  allies  In  Intervention. 
D\illes  said  he  had  not. 
The  Secretary  was  asked  why  he  didn't  go 
to  the  United  Nations  as  In  the  Korean  case. 
He  replied  that  It  would  take  too  long,  that 
this  was  an  immediate  problem. 

There  were  other  questions.  Would  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  come  Into  the 
war  If  the  United  States  took  military  ac- 
tion? The  China  question  appears  to  have 
been  sidestepped,  though  Dulles  said  he  felt 
the  Soviets  could  handle  the  Chinese  and 
the  United  States  did  not  think  that  Moscow 
wanted  a  general  war  now.  Further,  he  added. 
If  the  Communists  feel  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness, they  won't  go  "any  further  down  there," 
pointing  to  the  map  of  Southeast  Asia. 

John  W.  McCormack,  the  House  Minority 
Leader,  couldn't  resist  temptation.  He  was 
surprised,  he  said,  that  Dulles  would  look  to 
the  "party  of  treason,"  as  the  Democrats  had 
been  called  by  Joe  McCarthy  in  his  Lincoln's 
Birthday  speech  under  G.OJ».  auspices,  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  situation  that  might  end 
up  In  a  general  shooting  war.  Dulles  did  not 
reply. 

In  the  end,  all  eight  members  of  Congress, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  were  agreed 
that  Dulles  had  better  first  go  shopping  for 
allies.  Some  i)eople  who  should  know  say  that 
Dulles  was  carrying,  but  did  not  produce,  a 
draft  of  the  Joint  resolution  the  President 
wanted  Congress  to  consider. 

The  whole  meeting  had  lasted  two  hours 
and  ten  minutes.  As  they  left,  the  Hill  dele- 
gation told  waiting  reporters  they  had  been 
briefed  on  Indo-Chlna.  Nothing  more. 

This  approach  to  Congress  by  Dulles  and 
Radford  on  behalf  of  the  President  was  the 
beginning  of  three  weeks  of  intensive  effort 
by  the  Administration  to  head  off  disaster  in 
Indo-Chlna.  Some  of  those  at  the  meeting 
came  away  with  the  feeUng  that  If  they  had 
agreed  that  Saturday  to  the  resolution, 
planes  would  have  been  winging  toward 
Dlenblenphu  without  waiting  for  a  vote  of 
Congress — or  without  a  word  in  advance  to 
the  American  people. 

For  some  months  now.  I  have  tried  to  put 
together  the  bits  and  pieces  of  the  American 
part  in  the  Indo-Chlna  debacle.  But  before 
relating  the  sequel.  It  Is  necessary  here  to 
go  back  to  two  events  that  underlay  the 
meeting  Just  described — though  neither  of 
them  was  mentioned  at  that  meeting. 

On  March  20,  Jvist  two  weeks  earlier.  Gen- 
eral Paul  Ely.  then  French  Chief  of  Staff 
and  later  commander  In  Indo-Chlna,  had  ar- 
rived in  Washington  from  the  Far  East  to 
tell  the  President,  Dulles,  Radford,  and 
others  that  unless  the  United  States  Inter- 
vened, Indo-Chlna  would  be  lost.  This  was 
a  shock  of  earthquake  proportions  to  leaders 
who  had  been  taken  Jn  by  their  own  talk  of 
the  Navarre  Plan  to  win  the  war. 

In  his  meetings  at  the  Pentagon,  Ely  was* 
flabbergasted  to  find  that  Radford  proposed 
American  Intervention  without  being  asked. 
Ely  said  he  would  have  to  consult  his  gov- 
ernment. He  carried  back  to  Paris  the  word 


that  when  France  gave  the  signal,  the  United 
States  would  respond. 

The  second  event  of  importance  Is  the  most 
difficult  to  determine  accurately.  But  It  la 
clear  that  Ely's  remarks  started  a  mighty 
struggle  within  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, that  Inner  core  of  the  government  where 
our  most  vital  decisions  are  worked  out  for 
the  President's  final  O.K.  The  argument  ad- 
vanced by  Radford  and  supported  by  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  by  Dulles  was  that  In- 
do-China  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
Conmiunlst  hands  for  such  a  fate  set  In  mo- 
tion a  falling  row  of  dominoes. 

Elsenhower  himself  used  the  "row-of- 
domlnoes"  phrase  at  a  press  conference  on 
April  7.  On  April  16  Radford  said  In  a  speech 
that  Indo-Chlna's  loss  "would  bo  the  prel- 
ude to  the  loss  of  all  Southeast  Asia  and  ft 
threat  to  a  far  wider  area."  On  April  16,  Nlzon. 
In  his  well-publicized  "off-the-record"  talk  to 
the  newspaper  editors'  convention,  said  that 
If  the  United  States  could  not  otherwise 
prevent  the  loss  of  Indo-Chlna,  then  the  Ad- 
ministration must  face  the  situation  and 
dispatch  troops.  And  the  President  In  his 
press  conference  of  March  24  had  declared 
that  Southeast  Asia  was  of  the  "most  tran- 
scendent Importance."  All  these  remarks  re- 
flected a  basic  policy  decision. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  although  I  can- 
not produce  the  top-secret  NSC  paper  to 
prove  It,  that  some  time  between  Ely's  ar- 
rival on  March  20  and  the  Dulles-Radford 
approach  to  the  Congressional  leaders  on 
April  3,  the  NSC  had  taken  a  firm  position 
that  the  United  States  could  not  afford  the 
loss  of  Indo-Chlna  to  the  Communists,  and 
that  If  It  were  necessary  to  prevent  that  loss, 
the  United  States  would  Intervene  In  the 
war — provided  the  Intervention  was  an  al- 
lied venture  and  provided  the  French  would 
give  Indo-Chlna  a  real  grant  of  Independ- 
ence so  as  to  eliminate  the  colonialism  Issue. 
The  decision  may  have  been  taken  at  the 
March  26  meeting.  It  Is  also  my  under- 
standing that  this  NSC  paper  has  on  It  the 
approving  Initials  "D.D.E." 

On  March  29.  Dulles.  In  a  New  York  speech, 
had  called  for  "united  action"  even  though 
It  might  Involve  "serious  risks,"  and  de- 
clared that  Red  China  was  backing  aggres- 
sion In  Indo-China  with  the  goal  of  con- 
trolling bil  of  Southeast  Asia.  He  had  added 
that  the  United  States  felt  that  "that  pos- 
sibility shoiild  not  be  passively  accepted  but 
should  be  met  by  united  actloo." 

The  newspapers  were  still  full  of  reactions 
to  this  speech  when  the  Congressional  lead- 
ers, at  the  April  3  secret  meeting  with  Dulles 
and  Radford,  insisted  that  Dulles  should 
line  up  allies  for  "united  action"  before  try- 
ing to  get  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  that 
would  commit  the  nation  to  war. 

The  Secretary  lost  no  time.  Within  a 
week  Dulles  talked  with  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives m  Washington  of  Britain,  France, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  and  the  three  Associated  States  of 
Indo-Chlna — Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
There  wns  no  doubt  In  the  minds  o*  many 
of  these  diplomats  that  Dulles  was  discussing 
military  action  involving  carriers  and  planes. 
Dulles  was  seeking  a  statement  or  declara- 
tion of  Intent  designed  to  be  issued  by  all  the 
nations  at  the  time  of  the  U.S.  military  ac- 
tion, to  explain  to  the  world  what  we  were 
doing  and  why,  and  to  warn  the  Chinese 
Communists  against  entering  the  war  as 
they  had  done  In  Korea. 

In  these  talks  Dulles  ran  Into  one  rock 
of  opposition — Britain.  Messages  flashing 
back  and  forth  between  Washington  and 
London  failed  to  crack  the  rock.  Finally 
Dulles  offered  to  come  and  talk  the  plan 
over  personally  with  Prime  Minister  Church- 
Ill  and  Fwelgn  Secretary  Anthony  Eden. 
On  April  10,  Just  a  week  after  the  Congres- 
slonal  meeting,  Dulles  flew  off  to  London 
and  later  went  on  to  Paris. 
Whether   Dulles   told   the   British    about 


either  the  NSC  decision  or  about  hla  talks 
with  the  Congressional  leaders  I  do  not  know. 
But  he  didn't  need  to.  The  British  had 
learned  of  the  Congressional  meeting  within 
a  couple  of  days  after  it  happened.  When 
Dulles  reached  London  they  were  fully  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  bis  mission. 

The  London  talks  had  two  effects.  Dulles 
had  to  shelve  the  Idea  of  Immediate  interven- 
tion. He  came  up  Instead  with  a  proposal  for 
creating  a  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (SEATO).  Dulles  felt  this  was  the 
"united  front"  he  wanted  and  that  It  would 
lead  to  "imlted  action."  He  thought  that 
some  sort  of  ad  hoc  organization  should  be 
set  up  at  once  without  waiting  for  formal 
treaty  organization,  and  to  this,  he  seems 
to  have  felt.  ChtirchlU  and  Eden  agreed. 

Just  what  the  British  did  agree  to  Is  not 
clear,  apparently  not  even  to  them.  Dulles,  it 
appears,  had  no  formal  SEATO  proposal 
down  on  paper,  while  the  British  did  have 
some  ideas  in  writing.  Eden  feels  that  he 
made  it  plain  that  nothing  could  be  done 
until  after  the  Geneva  Conference,  which 
was  due  to  begin  in  two  weeks.  But  he  ap- 
parently made  some  remark  about  "going  on 
thinking  about  it"  in  the  meantime. 

At  any  rate,  on  his  return  to  Washington 
Dulles  Immediately  called  a  SEATO  drafting 
meeting  for  AprU  20.  The  British  Ambassador 
(who  at  this  point  had  Just  read  the  Nixon 
off-the-record  speech  In  the  newspapers) 
decided  not  to  attend  any  such  meeting.  To 
cover  up.  he  cabled  London  for  instructions 
and  was  told  the  other  topic  for  the  Geneva 
Conference.  Out  of  this  confusion  grew  a 
thinly  veiled  hostility  between  Dulles  and 
Eden  that  exists  to  this  day.  Dulles  felt  that 
Eden  had  switched  his  position  and  suspects 
that  Eden  did  so  after  strong  words  reached 
London  from  Prime  Minister  Nehru  In  New 
Delhi. 

EDEN    AT   THE   BRmCE 

A  few  days  later,  Dulles  flew  back  to  Parts, 
ostensibly  for  the  NATO  meeting  with  Eden. 
France's  Georges  Bldault,  and  others  during 
the  weekend  Just  before  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence opened. 

On  Friday,  April  23,  Bldault  showed  Dulles 
a  telegram  from  General  Henrt-Eug6ne 
Navarre,  then  the  Indo-Chlna  commander, 
saying  that  only  a  massive  air  attack  could 
save  Dlenblenphu,  by  now  under  siege  for  six 
weeks.  DuUes  said  the  United  States  could 
not  intervene. 

But  on  Saturday  Admiral  Radford  arrived 
and  met  with  DuUes.  Then  Dulles  and  Rad- 
ford saw  Eden.  Dulles  told  Eden  that  the 
French  were  asking  for  military  help  at  once. 
An  allied  air  strike  at  the  Vletmlnh  positions 
around  Dlenblenphu  was  discussed.  The  dis- 
cussion centered  on  vising  the  same  two  U.S. 
Navy  carriers  and  Philippine-based  Air  Force 
planes  Radford  had  talked  about  to  the  Con- 
gressional leaders. 

Radford.  It  appears,  did  most  of  the  talk- 
ing. But  DuUes  said  that  if  the  allies  agreed, 
the  President  was  prepared  to  go  to  Con- 
gress on  the  following  Monday,  April  26  (the 
day  the  Geneva  Conference  was  to  open)  and 
ask  for  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  such 
action.  Assuming  quick  passage  by  Congress, 
the  strike  could  take  place  on  April  28.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  an 
advocate  of  Intervention,  gave  the  same  pro- 
posal to  French  Ambassador  Henri  Bonnet  in 
Washington  the  same  day. 

The  State  Department  had  prepared  a  dec- 
laration of  Intentions,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
earlier  proposal  In  Washington  to  be  signed 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  by  the  Washington 
ambassadors  of  the  allied  nations  willing  to 
back  the  venture  in  words.  As  It  happened, 
there  were  no  available  British  or  Australian 
carriers  and  the  French  already  were  fully 
occupied.  Hence  the  strike  would  be  by  Amer- 
ican planes  alone,  presented  to  the  world  as 
a  "united  action"  by  means  of  the  declara- 
tion of  intentions. 
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Eden,  on  hearing  all  these  details  from 
Dulles  and  Radford,  said  that  this  was  a 
most  serious  proposition,  amounting  to  wax. 
and  that  he  wanted  to  hear  It  direct  from  the 
French.  Eden  and  DuUes  thereupon  con- 
ferred with  Bldault,  who  confirmed  the  fact 
that  France  was  Indeed  calling  desperately 
for  help— though  no  formal  French  request 
was  ever  put  foward  In  writing. 

Eden  began  to  feel  like  Horatlus  at  the 
bridge.  Here,  on  the  eve  of  a  conference  that 
might  lead  to  a  negotiated  end  of  the  seven- 
vear-old  Indo-Chlna  war,  the  United  States, 
kt  the  highly  Informal  request  of  a  weak  and 
panicky  French  Government,  was  proposing 
military  action  that  might  very  well  lead  to 
a  general  war  In  Asia  If  not  to  a  third  world 
war. 

DtrlXXS'   RETREAT 

Eden  said  forcefully  that  he  could  not 
agree  to  any  such  scheme  of  intervention, 
that  he  personaUy  opposed  it.  He  added  his 
conviction  that  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  an  air  strike,  ground  troops  would  be 
called  for,  as  had  been  the  case  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  War. 

But,  added  Eden,  he  alone  could  not  make 
any  such  formal  decision  on  behaU  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  He  would  fly  to  Lon- 
don at  once  and  put  the  matter  before  a 
Cabinet  meeting.  So  far  as  I  can  determine, 
neither  Dulles  or  Bldault  tried  to  prevent 
this  step.  „  X  _. 

Shortly  after  Eden  flew  off  that  Saturday 
afternoon,  Dulles  sat  down  in  the  American 
Embassy  in  Paris  with  his  chief  advlB«n, 
Messrs.  MacArthur,  Merchant.  Bowie,  and 
McCardle,  and  Ambassador  DUlon.  They 
composed  a  letter  to  Bldault. 

In  this  letter.  Dulles  told  Bldault  the 
United  States  could  not  intervene  without 
action  by  Congress  because  to  do  so  was  be- 
yond the  President's  Constitutional  powers 
and  because  we  had  made  it  plain  that  any 
action  we  might  take  could  only  be  part  of 
a  "united  action."  Further.  Dulles  added.  th« 
American  military  leaders  felt  it  was  too  late 
to  save  Dlenblenphu. 

American  intervention  ooUapsed  on  that 
Satiuday,  AprU  24.  On  Sunday  Eden  ar- 
rived in  Geneva  with  word  of  the  "No"  from 
the  specially  convened  British  Cabinet  meet- 
ing. And  on  Monday,  the  day  the  Geneva 
Conference  began,  Elsenhower  said  In  a 
speech  that  what  was  being  sought  at  Geneva 
was  a  "modus  Vivendi"  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 

All  these  events  were  iinknown  to  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  at  the  time.  However,  on  Siin- 
day  the  New  York  Times  printed  a  story 
(written  in  Paris  under  a  Geneva  dateUne) 
that  the  U.S.  had  turned  down  a  French 
request  for  intervention  on  the  two  grounds 
Dulles  had  cited  to  Bldault.  And  on  Tues- 
day ChurchUl  announced  to  a  cheering 
House  of  Commons  that  the  British  govern- 
ment was  "not  prepared  to  give  any  under- 
takings about  United  Kingdom  mlUtary  ac- 
tion in  Indo-Chlna  in  advance  of  the  reeults 
of  Geneva"  and  that  "we  have  not  entered 
into  any  new  political  or  military  commit- 
ments." 

Thus  the  Geneva  Conference  opened  In  a 
mood  of  deepest  American  gloom.  Eden  felt 
that  he  had  warded  off  disaster  and  that  now 
there  was  a  chance  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
The  Communists,  whatever  they  may  have 
learned  of  the  behind-the-scenes  details  here 
recounted,  knew  that  Britain  had  turned 
down  some  sort  of  American  plan  of  inter- 
vention. And  with  the  mUitary  tide  In  Indo- 
Chlna  flowing  BO  rabidly  in  their  favor,  they 
proceeded  to  stall. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  a  kind  of  peace 
was  made.  On  June  33,  nearly  four  weeks 
before  the  peace,  Eden  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  British  Government 
had  "been  reproached  In  some  unofficial 
quarters  for  their  failiuw  to  support  armed 
intervention  to  try  to  save  Dlenblenphu.  It 
is  quite  troB  that  we  were  at  no  Ume  wUllng 
to  support  such  action  .  .  ." 


This  mixture  of  improvisation  and  panic 
Is  the  story  of  how  dose  the  United  State* 
came  to  entering  the  Indo-Chlna  war.  Would 
Congress  have  approved  intervention  if  the 
President  had  dared  to  ask  it?  This  point 
Is  worth  a  final  word. 

On  rettimlng  from  Geneva  in  mid-May,  I 
asked  that  quesUon  of  numerous  Senators 
and  Representatives.  Their  repUes  made  clear 
that  Congress  would,  in  the  end,  have  done 
what  Eisenhower  asked,  provided  he  had 
asked  for  it  forcefully  and  explained  the 
facts  and  their  relation  to  the  national  In- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Whether  action  or  inaction  better  served 
the  American  Interest  at  that  late  stage  of 
the  Indo-Chlna  vrar  is  for  the  historian,  not 
for  the  reporter,  to  say.  But  the  fact  emerges 
that  President  Elsenhower  never  did  lay  the 
intervention  question  on  the  line.  In  spite 
of  the  NSC  decision,  AprU  3,  1964,  was  the 
day  we  didn't  go  to  war. 


■VETO  OF  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  veto  yesterday  of  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriations  bill  struck 
out  the  $105  miUion  increase  above  the 
budget  request  for  VA  hospital  and  med- 
ical care  which  the  Congress  had  voted. 
I  am  firmly  committed  to  supporting  this 
urgenUy  needed  $105  milUon  increase 
to  care  for  our  disabled  veterans  which 
was  the  result  of  bipartisan  cooperation 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  which 
resulted  from  extensive  congressional  in- 
vestigations into  VA  medical  care  in  both 
Houses.  ^     ^  , 

Mr.  President,  I  have  today  sent  a  tele- 
gram stating  my  views  about  the  VA  ap- 
propriation veto  to  the  commander  of 
each  national  veterans  organization  as 
well  as  to  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges,  all  of  whom 
have  worked  for  and  supported  the  in- 
crease in  funds.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Telegram 
You  all  are  aware  that  yesterday  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  the  Independent  Offices  appro- 
priations bUl  which  contains  the  VA  budget. 
With  your  strong  support,  the  Congress  had 
been  able  to  add  »105  mlUlon  above  the  budg- 
et request  for  VA  hospital  and  medical  care 
to  that  now  vetoed  bUl.  Regardless  of  the 
reasons  stated  for  the  veto,  its  effect  is  to 
further  delay  and  retard  efforts  to  expand 
VA  staff  and  purchase  of  equipment  to  stop 
the  dangerously  deteriorating  situation  In 
many  VA  hospitals.  I  am  firmly  committed 
to  the  view  that  this  »106  million  increase 
is  absolutely  vital  in  this  fiscal  year  and  as 
soon  as  possible  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  offer 
the  disabled  veterans  of  our  nation  the  type 
of  care  we  aU  beUeve  that  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

I  call  upon  you  and  your  organization  to 
continue  this  urgent  flght  and  to  make  clear 
to  all  that  vsre  wUl  not  settle  for  one  peimy 
less  than  the  »105  miUion  Increase  which  has 
been  vetoed. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Chairman 
Teague  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  he  and  I  stand  imited  to  oppose 
any  effort  to  water  down  the  VA  medical  ap- 
propriation. 

Slnoerely, 

AukX  CaaiwroN, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee 

on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


LOS  ANQELES  HARBOR  IS  WINNING 
ITS  FIGHT  AGAINST  WATER 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  justifiable  pride  in  the  de- 
termination and  initiative  which  have 
given  California  its  position  of  leader- 
ship in  our  Nation  that  I  submit  today  a 
report  from  the  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners, city  of  Los  Angeles,  showing 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  is  winning 
its  flght  against  water  pollution.  The  re- 
port speaks  for  itself,  and  I  offer  it  not 
only  to  show  what  has  and  is  being  done 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  but  also  what 
can  be  done  elsewhere.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
LOS  Angeles  Harbor:  Its  Fight  Against 

WA-rxa  PoLLxmoN 
The  Los  Angeles  Barter  Department  began 
Its  flght  against  water  poUutlon  about  25 
years  ago.  Today,  the  battle  is  partly  won— 
and  the  quality  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  waters 
is  the  highest  in  many  decades. 

Fish  have  returned  to  areas  of  the  Port 
long  void  of  any  such  Ufe.  There  are  new 
signs  of  flora  and  fauna  throughout  the  Har- 
bor, even  In  areas  once  described  as  "Wo- 
logical  deserts." 

This  remarkable  change  and  improvement 
was  made  possible  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Depart- 
ment, local,  sUte  and  federal  governments, 
Industry  and  the  conservation-minded  peo- 
ple of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  truly  an  example 
of  concerned  people,  representing  many  dif- 
ferent interests,  working  dlUgently  and  effec- 
tively together  for  the  benefit  of  aU. 

The  results  of  that  cooperation  are  plainly 
visible  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  You  can  see 
fish  and  plant  Ufe  coexisting  with  com- 
mercial and  industrial  port  acUvltles.  You 
can  see  proof  that  man  can  Improve  his  en- 
vironment If  he  is  willing  to  devote  his  time, 
his  energy  and  the  necessary  funds.  These  are 
the  basic  weapons  that  were  used  and  are 
continuing  to  be  used  to  flght  poUutlon  at 
the  Port  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  quaUty  of  the  water  in  Los  Angeles 
has  always  l)een  very  high,  when  compared 
to  other  commercial  and  industrial  ports 
throughout  the  world.  Today,  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  most. 

The  worst  conditions  In  the  country,  by 
far,  are  found  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  According  to  a  recent  newspaper 
report,  industries  discharge  into  Lake  Erie 
every  day  ten  billion  gallons  of  process  and 
cooling  waters  containing  pollutants  Water 
pollution  problems  In  the  West  sre  different 
from  those  in  the  East.  In  the  West  the  ob- 
jective Is  mainly  one  of  poUutlon  prevention. 
In  the  East,  correction  and  eUmlnation  are 
the  concerns. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  Is  doing  both :  prevent- 
ing further  poUutlon  and  eUmlnatlng  what 
it  already  has. 

Water  pollution,  Mke  air  pollution,  U 
created  by  people.  People  m  the  United  States 
generate  3.5  bllUon  tons  of  soUd  wastes  each 
year  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department  per- 
sonnel remove  approximately  20  tons  of 
floating  debris  per  day  from  port  waters  at  a 
cost  of  »60,000  per  year.  The  cost  of  collect- 
ing and  disposing  of  such  wastes  In  the 
United  States  runs  to  M.6  blUion  annuaUy— 
a  figure  that  is  expected  to  at  least  triple  by 
1980.  Only  a  part  of  this  is  related  to  water 
poUuUon,  of  ootirse,  but  these  facts  and 
figures  serve  to  point  up  the  source  and  scope 
of  the  problem. 

Looking  back  a  few  years  at  what  is  now 
one  of  the  world's  great  commercial  and  In- 
dustrtal  harbors,  many  In  the  area  remember 
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when  this  $500  million  complex — today  s  Port 
of  Los  Angeles — was  nothing  more  than  a 
dismal  salt  water  tidal  marsh  In  the  lee  of 
a  $mall  barrier  reef  known  as  Rattlesnake 
Island. 

There  was  never  any  serious  thought  given 
to  locating  a  deep-water  harbor  for  conunerce 
and  of  refuge  at  Los  Angeles  until  1897.  about 
73  years  ago.  The  United  States  Senate  ulti- 
mately made  the  decision  to  create  such  a 
harbor  and  a  government  breakwater  In  San 
Pedro  Bay  was  completed  In  1910.  It  was  the 
first  step  to  carve  a  deep-water  port  out  of 
the  shallow  tidal  flats. 

Richard  Henry  Dana's  "most  desolate  place 
on  the  California  coast  •  has  now  become  one 
of  the  largest  man-made  harbors  in  the 
world,  with  about  4,000  acres  of  navigable 
water  averaging  35  feet  deep.  Tide  water  ex- 
tends from  the  Harbor  northerly  up  Domln- 
guez  Channel  to  Vermont  Avenue 

The  Channel  used  to  carry  siirface  run-off 
and  waste  from  an  area  south  and  west  of 
Los  Angeles  to  a  large  slough  lying  between 
what  Is  now  the  City  of  Torrance  on  the  west 
and  Domlnguez  Hills  on  the  east. 

Los  Angeles'  Inner  Harbor  Is  contiguous  to 
the  mainland  and  was  developed  from  salt 
flats  and  marshland.  Meandering  channels 
with  less  than  two  feet  of  water  at  low  tide 
covered  the  entrance  to  this  area.  Dredging 
was  begun  In  1874  and  completed  three  years 
later,  and  the  Inner  Harbor  was  developed  In 
1893  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  Domlnguez  and 
Consolidated  channels  were  becoming  pro- 
gressively fouled  because  of  Industrial  dis- 
charges. In  1947.  when  the  Port  of  Los  An- 
geles was  planning  the  construction  of  a  pas- 
senger and  freight  terminal  near  the  Domln- 
guez Channel  entrance  to  the  Harbor,  the  dis- 
charges from  the  Chaainel  near  the  construc- 
tion site  were  undesirable  from  an  aesthetic 
standpoint. 

Complaint*  by  the  Harbor  Etepartment  to 
Channel  users  were  not  completely  resultful. 
At  the  urging  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
District  Attorney's  office,  requested  to  Investi- 
gate the  situation,  two  committees  were 
formed  to  study  the  problem  to  eliminate  un- 
desirable waste  water  discharges.  The  Port  of 
Los  Angeles  Testing  Engineer  was  named 
chairman  of  the  technlqal  committee,  whose 
membership  Included  tepresentatlves  from 
both  government  and  Industry.  These  groups 
were  considered  eseential  to  clarify,  coor- 
dinate and  unify  various  individual  actions, 
which  had  prevloxisiy  resulted  In  duplication 
of  effort.  They  were  volunteer  groups  unsup- 
ported by  public  or  private  funds  and  with- 
out the  authority  to  take  any  official  action. 
Later — stimulated  by  reports  of  these  com- 
mittees and  with  the  technical  assistance  of 
the  Harbor  Department  staff — the  State  Leg- 
islature passed  the  Dickey  Bill  regulating 
water  pollution  In  state  waters.  Regional 
Water  Pollution  Control  Boards  were  estab- 
lished to  define  the  beneficial  uses  of  water 
In  their  district*  and  to  establish  formal 
water  quality  standards.  The  Board  for  the 
Los  Angeles  region  adopted  their  "Long 
Range  Waste  Disposal  and  Water  Quality  Ob- 
JecUves  for  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Har- 
bors" in  1954. 

Eight  years  earlier.  In  1946,  the  Lea  An- 
geles Harbor  Department  bad  Initiated  vol- 
untarily a  program  which  greatly  Improved 
the  quaUty  of  its  waters  compared  to  what 
it  had  been.  Regulations  were  adopted  by  the 
Department  which  led  to  the  present  prac- 
tice by  the  Harbor's  Port  Warden  to  Inves- 
tigate auy  and  all  evidence  of  water  pollution 
with  special  emphasis  on  all  types  of  oil 
spills.  On  discovery  of  evidence  of  water  pol- 
lution, he  Immediately  notifies  the  State  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game,  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  and  in  the  case  of  indus- 
trial waste,  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  Sanita- 
tion. It  is  customary  for  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  to  Issue  citations  for  oil  splUa 
or  In  caaM  of  oil  pollution;  however,  when 


such  a  citation  Is  not  Issued,  the  Port  Warden 
files  an  application  for  criminal  complaint 
with  the  Deputy  City  Attorney's  office.  These 
activities  have  furthered  the  reputation  of 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  throughout  the  shipping 
Industry  as  one  of  the  cleanest  ports  In  the 
world. 

A  water  monitoring  program.  Implemented 
by  the  Harbor  Department  nearly  25  years 
ago,  and  still  In  effect  today,  alerts  personnel 
to  any  new  sources  of  water  pollution  and 
their  correction.  As  an  example.  If  any  toxic 
substance  Is  found  In  an  oil  refinery's  waste 
discharge,  the  oil  company  Is  promptly  noti- 
fied. In  the  past,  the  oil  company  has  taken 
Immediate  steps  to  halt  the  unlawful  dis- 
charge. Another  example  might  occur  m  the 
Port's  Pish  Harbor  where  an  occasional  waste 
discharge  must  be  eliminated,  even  though 
It  may  not  be  subject  to  legal  action.  On  dis- 
covery and  notification  by  the  Harbor  De- 
partment, both  the  pollution  and  the  cause 
are  corrected. 

Since  World  War  11,  the  Harbor  has  be- 
come Increasingly  attractive  to  sportsmen. 
Because  of  an  abundance  of  bait  fish,  dealers 
In  live  bait  come  to  Los  Angeles,  from  as  far 
away  as  San  Diego  to  the  south  and  Morro 
Bay  to  the  north,  to  catch  live  anchovies  for 
sportfishlng  boats.  Pish  propagation  requires 
water  for  almost  bathing  beach  standards  in 
which  the  dissolved  oxygen  content  Is  five 
parts  per  million  or  greater,  together  with 
liberal  quantities  of  nutrients. 

There  have  been  several  major  sources  of 
water  degradation  at  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles, 
some  of  which  In  recent  years  have  made  It 
impossible  for  the  water  In  certain  Port  areas 
to  sustain  these  Ingredients.  The  fish  and  the 
plant  life  had  either  diminished  or  disap- 
peared completely  from  these  locations. 

One  major  source  Is  the  huge  Influx  of 
certain  chemicals,  such  as  fertilizer,  deter- 
gents, oil  and  gasoline  from  storm  and  even 
dry  weather  run-off  from  the  entire  Gardena 
Valley  and  the  Palos  Verdes  Hills.  The  storm 
sewer  leading  Into  the  Port's  West  Basin 
alone  drains  11,000  "asphalt  acres."  This 
does  not  Include  the  run-off  from  roofs  and 
planted  areas,  which  would  more  than  double 
the  asphalt  acre  figure.  This  drainage  car- 
ries countless  tons  of  oxygen-consuming  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  material — dead  animals 
and  Insects,  fecal  matter,  rotting  vegetation, 
etc. 

A  natural  contributor  Is  the  seasonal  pres- 
ence of  dlnoflagellates  or  red  tide,  which 
flourishes  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months.  Still  another  natural  cause  of  pollu- 
tion could  be  the  configuration  of  the  Harbor 
Itself.  Some  of  Its  basins  are  relatively  large 
and  bottlenecked — a  condition  that  induces 
stagnation  and  prohibits  full  chemical  and 
biological  recovery  of  the  water  during  tidal 
changes. 

Collectively,  these  sources  of  water  con- 
tamination have  a  tremendous  effect  on 
water  quality.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult If  not  impossible  to  Instigate  any  re- 
alistic remedial  measures  to  Improve  Harbor 
water  polluted  by  them.  At  present,  there 
are  no  solutions,  or  the  solutions  are  Un- 
practical from  either  a  physical  or  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

Man  himself  (and  his  works)  Is  still  an- 
other cause  of  water  degradation.  For  ex- 
ample, a  number  of  industrial  plants  use 
Harbor  waters  for  cooling  and  manufactur- 
mg  piuposes.  Others  add  water  containing 
organic  and  inorganic  matter.  The  return  of 
these  waters,  now  polluted,  compound  the 
problem. 

The  greatest  chemical  loading  of  the  Har- 
bor waters  has  always  originated  outside  the 
actual  confines  of  the  Port  Itself,  primarily 
f  In  the  Domlnguez  Channel,  where  water 
drainage  from  the  Gardena  Valley  la  com- 
mingled with  Industrial  wastes  from  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant,  a  petro-chemlcal  com- 
pany, a  concrete  products  manufacturing 
operation,  a  sulphur  recovery  plant,  several 


oil   refineries  and   countless   other  sources 
upstream. 

In  the  Outer  Harbor,  man-made  water 
downgrading  Is  caused  by  the  effluents  of 
several  fish  canneries,  a  domestic  sewage 
treatment  plant,  and  the  season  recreational 
use  of  Cabrlllo  Beach. 

There  are  the  areas  where  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  Department  Is  making  real  progress 
with  its  strong  program  against  water  pollu- 
tion. Tangible  results  are  being  obtained  in 
upgrading  water  quality  which  has  been  In 
the  past  lowered  by  the  operations  of  man. 
Although  the  Industrial  wastes  entering  the 
Harbor  are  already  much  cleaner,  they  can 
be  Improved  still  further.  In  fact,  they  can 
be  Improved  to  almost  any  extent — provided 
man  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Although  the 
Port  does  not  allow  ships  to  discharge  liquid 
and  solid  wastes  inside  Its  confines,  many 
vessels  cannot  meet  this  stringent  require- 
ment. It  is  necessary  that  Federal  standards 
be  established  for  both  ships  and  boats,  re- 
quiring Installation  of  holding  tanks  for 
their  refuse  or  standard  fittings  for  connect- 
ing directly  to  shore  facilities. 

Federal  and  state  laws  now  regulate  pollu- 
tion-causing discharges  into  the  Harbor,  and 
the  State  Water  Quality  Control  Board  has 
Jurisdiction  over  many  of  the  pollution  ac- 
tivities within  the  State  of  California.  The 
Htirbor  Department  has  assisted  this  pro- 
gram with  its  continual  testing  of  Harbor 
waters  and  Its  program  of  water  surveillance 
and  pollution  elimination.  The  Department 
is  also  deeply  concerned,  not  only  with  water 
pollution  and  its  correction,  but  also  with 
the  development  of  complete  programs  of 
waste  management  and  disposal  for  all  dis- 
charges now  entering  the  Harbor. 

The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners reaffirmed  the  Harbor  Depart- 
ment's long-standing  concern  with  water 
pollution  when  It  adopted  the  following  anti- 
pollution policy  sUtement  In  the  summer  of 
1969: 

"The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department 
adopts  as  its  objective  the  Improvement  of 
the  quality  of  Harbor  waters  so  that  an 
environment  favorable  to  sea  life  couJd  exist. 
"The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department  will 
Initiate  and  will  participate  (as  It  has  in 
the  past)  In  research  studies  by  responsible 
organizations  to  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  achieve  the  objective  stated 
above. 

"The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department  will 
continue  the  program  it  founded  In  1948 
to  develop  and  Implement  an  effective  water 
quality  Improvement  program,  based  on  re- 
liable research  and  utilizing  proven  anti- 
pollution systems  as  they  are  developed. 

"The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department  Is 
ready  and  willing  to  participate  In  develop- 
ing complete  programs  of  waste  management 
and  disposal  for  all  discharges  now  entering 
Harbcr  waters,  regardless  of  source." 

The  progress  and  the  Improvement  that 
has  taken  place  In  Just  a  year's  time  Is  sub- 
stantial. The  Harbor  Department  itself  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments, but  It  cannot  take  credit  for  all 
that  has  happened.  Only  through  the  coop- 
eration of  business  and  Indxistry,  citizen 
groups  and  government  agencies,  port  users 
and  port  workers  could  so  much  be  accom- 
plished In  so  short  a  time.  Again,  as  In  1046, 
the  Port  of  Loa  Angeles  provided  the  im- 
petus. Concerned  people  brought  about  the 
results.  Here  are  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments, along  with  a  few  remarks  from  those 
Interested  In  or  affected  by  them. 

An  oil  products  company,  a  Harbor  tenant 
for  more  than  45  years,  had  been  polluting 
the  Inner  Harbor  of  the  Port  with  72,000  gal- 
lons of  separator  wastes  and  nearly  three 
million  gallons  of  cooling  waters  a  day.  Har- 
bor Department  watchfulness  led  to  the 
eventual  cease-and-desist  order  issued  by 
the  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board. 
The  firm  was  finally  forced  to  shut  down  be- 
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cause  it  found  It  was  too  expensive  to  comply 
with  the  established  water  quality  stand- 
ards In  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Today,  there 
are  schools  of  anchovies  In  the  Iimer  Har- 
bor area  where  this  plant  had  been  discharg- 
ing. It  had  been  many  years  since  they  were 
spotted  there. 

Port  regulations  in  effect  for  years  were 
supported  by  the  new  Federal  law  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  which  requires  clean-up  of  oil 
spills  within  a  harbor.  All  waste  discharges 
from  ships  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  including 
oil  spills,  have  always  been  Immediately  con- 
fined, cleaned  up  and  removed.  Many  indus- 
trial and  commercial  harbors,  rather  than 
actively  cleaning  up  oil  spills,  have  simply 
relied  on  the  tide  to  take  the  oil  or  waste  out 
to  sea. 

There  are  32  companies  or  agencies  which 
in  the  past  have  discharged  about  400  mil- 
lion gallons  of  polluted  water  per  day  into 
the  Harbor  at  57  locations.  In  addition,  27 
companies  or  agencies  were  discharging 
about  1.6  million  gallons  per  day  Into  16 
separate  storm  drains,  all  of  which  even- 
tually empty  Into  the  Harbor.  In  the  last 
few  years,  many  of  these  companies  and 
agencies  have  Invested  millions  of  dollars  in 
waste  water  control  to  upgrade  these  dis- 
charges. One  oil  company  alone  has  spent 
more  than  $8  million  in  the  past  five  years 
and  will  spend  at  least  another  $7  mlUlon  in 
the  next  two  or  three.  The  results  of  these 
expenditures  and  these  efforts  by  users  of 
Harbor  waters  to  Improve  their  effluence  are 
considerable.  All  of  the  major  contributors 
now  have  pollution  control  measures  In  ef- 
fect and  chemical  pollution  has  been  re- 
duced drastically.  The  quality  of  water  input 
from  the  Domlnguez  Channel  into  the  Har- 
bor has  been  greatly  Improved. 

Our  surveillance  of  Harbor  waters  dis- 
closed that  trash  fish  from  fishing  boats 
calling  at  the  canneries  on  Terminal  Island 
were  dumped  overboard,  and  decks  were 
washed  down  Into  Fish  Harbor.  This  practice 
has  ceased,  the  bottom  of  the  Harbor  has 
been  cleaned  up  by  the  canneries,  and  the 
fauna  and  flora  have  returned.  Schools  of 
fish  and  fiourlshlng  plant  life  are  now  be- 
ing seen  in  this  area. 

James  A.  Eddy,  Commodore  of  the  Ix)s 
Angeles  Yacht  Club  in  Fish  Harbor,  has 
complimented  the  Harbor  Department  on 
"the  progress  made  In  reducing  the  pollution 
of  water"  in  that  area. 

Commodore  Eddy  pointed  out  that  the 
Department's  "approach  to  the  problem  has 
resulted  in  very  evident,  real  improvement 
m  the  condition  there"  and  "for  the  first 
time  In  25  years,  the  bottom  may  be  seen 
from  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"The  significant  Improvement  accom- 
plished in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
amply  Illustrates  that,  with  continued  effort. 
Pish  Harbor  can  remain  an  Industrial  area 
with  recreational  facilities  of  which  we  may 
all  be  justly  proud,  thereby  proving  that  the 
two  functions  can  live  in  con4)atlbllity,  side 
by  side,"  he  said. 

While  world  commerce  is  the  Harbor's 
major  business,  the  waterways  are  \ised  for 
recreation  as  well  as  commercial  and  sport- 
fishing. 

For  the  twenty-first  consecutive  year,  the 
Port  of  Los  Angeles  and  Its  fishing  facilities 
in  San  Pedro  and  Terminal  Island  have  led 
all  United  States  ports  in  the  value  of  the 
commercial  fishing  catch — more  than  the 
giant  Extern  seaboard  fishing  center.  Last 
year,  407  million  pounds  of  fish  were  landed 
at  the  Port.  The  value:  $40.5  million. 

The  Harbor  Department  has  proposed  a 
new  ordinance  aimed  at  prohibiting  the  dis- 
charge of  raw  waste  from  all  vessels,  includ- 
ing small  boats,  into  Harbor  waters. 

Raymond  M.  Hertel,  Executive  Offlcer  of 
the  State  Water  Quality  Control  Board,  com- 
mended the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  and  the  Harbor  Department 
for  Its  "progressive  actions"  with  reference 


to  the  proposed  ordinance.  He  singled  It  out 
as  "another  significant  step  taken  for  the 
upgrading  of  the  waters  of  your  Harbor"  and 
said  that  in  his  opinion,  "given  the  adequate 

manpower  to  implement  fully it  will 

be  one  of  the  strongest  controls  of  this  type 
of  a  waste  dispKieal  in  the  nation. 

"The  actions  of  the  City  and  its  coopera- 
tion with  this  Regional  Board  in  the  en- 
hancement of  the  quality  of  the  water  of 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  is  most  sincerely  appre- 
ciated," he  added. 

Charles  F.  Crawford,  President  of  the  San 
Pedro  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  has  expressed  "sincere  appreciation 
to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Staff  of  the 
Port  of  Los  Angeles  for  outstanding  efforts  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  Los  An- 
geles Harbor. 

"To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,"  he  said, 
"Los  Angeles  Harbor  la  the  first  major  port 
in  the  United  States  to  upgrade  the  qtiality 
of  Harbor  waters  to  any  substantial  degree." 

In  extending  appreciation  to  the  Port  for 
"your  efforts  to  preserve  our  environment," 
Crawford  said  that  surveys  and  obser^'atlons 
by  his  conservation  group  have  indicated 
that  former  polluted  areas  of  the  Port  have 
made  such  rapid  changes  that  the  Port's 
waters  are  once  again  suitable  for  fish  habi- 
tat ...  a  truly  remarkable  change  has 
taken  place. 

The  Harbor  Department  also  is  Involved  in 
an  inter-agency  program  for  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  the  entire  sewage 
system  throughout  the  Harlwr  to  upgrade 
the  disposal  of  Industrial  waste. 

The  new  system,  when  completed,  will  pre- 
vent contamination  of  Port  waters  from  sew- 
age and  will  also  provide  for  future  Port 
expansion  and  environmental  improvement. 

The  total  project  Involves  $30.5  million  for 
enlarging  and  Improving  the  capacity  of  the 
Port's  Terminal  Island  treatment  plant  and 
installing  an  acceptable  waste  disposal  fa- 
cility plus  more  interceptor  sewers  and 
pumping  stations. 

In  a  cooperative  effort,  the  Harbor  and 
Public  Works  departments  are  co-sponsoring 
a  $2(X),000  study  by  a  consulting  firm  to  re- 
design the  sewage  system  and  treatment 
plant  and  complete  the  first  harbor-wide 
ecoblologlcal  investigation  and  report  ever 
made  at  the  Port. 

Preliminary  Information  Indicates  that 
one  possible  activity  for  improving  the  Port 
environment  would  be  to  dredge  the  entire 
Harbor  to  remove  the  bottom  sludge  that  has 
been  accumulating  for  years. 

While  the  ecoblologlcal  study  is  now  un- 
derway, the  complete  sewage  system  project 
is  presently  awaiting  proper  funding  by  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Department  is  also  providing  techni- 
cal support  to  other  city,  county,  state  and 
federal  agencies  in  their  programs  to  c(»nbat 
pollution.  The  Harbor  Department's  Chief 
Engineer  is  a  member  of  three  committees 
of  the  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board, 
serving  as  chairman  of  two.  The  committees 
are  investigating  the  causes  of  water  pollu- 
tion at  the  Harbor  in  order  to  establish  fur- 
ther controls  and,  wherever  possible,  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  problem. 

The  Harbor  Department  has  secured  ap- 
propriations from  the  Federal  government 
for  hydraulic  model  studies  of  the  entire  San 
Pedro  Bay  by  the  UJ3.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  are  expected  to  aid  in  defining  pollu- 
tion problems  and  possible  methods  which 
can  lead  to  additional  improvements  in  water 
quaUty. 

Several  months  ago  the  Department  in- 
creased its  personnel  in  the  Port  Warden's 
Division  from  35  to  47  for  still  more  thorough 
surveillance  of  the  entire  Harbor  and  still 
more  stringent  enforcement  of  regulations 
and  laws  concerning  water  pollution. 

Portable  underwater  television  equipment 
is  now  being  used  by  divers  under  contract 
to  the  Harbor  Department  to  locate  Jetsam 
beneath  the  water  surface.  This  adaptation 


of  closed-circuit  television  aids  in  the  re- 
moval of  all  types  of  pollutants  and  also  pin- 
points areas  where  problems  may  exist. 

The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department  also 
is  urging  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
Department  of  Interior  to  establish  an  earlier 
timetable  for  pollution  control  by  setting 
guidelines  now  so  that  national  pollution 
standards  can  be  Implemented  as  soon  as  jxis- 
slble. 

The  Harbor  Department  is  interested  in  a 
project  proposed  by  a  local  firm  that  has 
specialized  in  pollution  control  for  years.  The 
project  calls  for  using  5,000-gallon  collaps- 
ible rubber  tanks  to  collect  sewage  from 
ships  docked  in  the  Port,  which  would  pro- 
vide a  more  Immediate  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution  by  raw  sewage  and 
other  discharges  from  ships.  Plans  being  con- 
sidered by  port  authorities  and  the  federal 
government  propose  holding  tanks  for  sew- 
age on  all  new  vessels  and  for  modification 
of  older  ships  by  adding  such  holding  tanks. 
A  grace  period  of  two  years  would  be  al- 
lowed for  ships  newly-built,  while  older  ones 
would  have  five  years  to  meet  these  proposed 
requirements.  By  using  the  rubber  tanks, 
however,  the  costs  of  adding  holding  tanks 
to  ships  would  be  eliminated,  unless  required 
by  law,  and  pollution  of  Harbor  waters  from 
this  source  could  be  entirely  terminated  Im- 
mediately. 

The  California  State  anti-water  pollution 
law,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  has  been  described  as  having 
more  "teeth  and  muscle"  than  any  other 
similar  law  in  any  state  in  the  nation  or  any 
country  In  the  world.  The  law  imposes  a  stiff 
penalty  on  polluters  who  continue  to  dis- 
charge waste  material  into  a  water  resource 
while  under  a  cease-and-desist  order.  It  also 
makes  it  mandatory  for  an  offender  to  clean 
up  any  pollution  he  may  have  caused.  If  a 
polluter  destroys  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of 
a  water  resource  by  creating  a  nuisance,  he 
can  be  ordered  to  cease  and  desist,  and  fined 
up  to  $6,000  per  day  if  the  order  Is  not 
obeyed.  Legislation  such  as  this  Is  aiding  the 
fight  against  water  pollution  in  Los  Angeles 
Harbor. 

The  Harbor  Department  and  its  Commis- 
sioners, however,  are  pressing  for  even  suff- 
er controls.  In  the  belief  that  what  Is  done 
today  will  determine  what  California  and 
Los  Angeles  will  be  like  tomorrow.  Many  be- 
lieve that  the  antl-poUutlon  program  now  in 
effect  at  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  should  be 
duplicated  throughout  the  state  and  the  na- 
tion If  man's  environment  Is  Indeed  ever  to 
be  corrected. 

Water  pollution  is  a  complex  problem.  The 
complications  and  the  lack  of  complete  In- 
formation about  causes  and  methods  of  cor- 
rection make  it  impossible  to  develop  more 
specific  and  complete  programs  for  water 
quality  improvement  at  this  time.  In  areas 
of  Lo«  Angeles  Harbor  where  progress  has 
been  made,  however,  progress  will  continue. 
Until  the  studies  and  Investigations  now 
underway  are  completed,  permanent  and 
complete  solutions  are  not  passible.  A  great 
deal  more  must  be  known. 

For  Instance,  how  do  you  stop  pollution 
of  the  Harbor  which  originates  when  gaso- 
line and  oil  drops  onto  the  asphalt  in  ■ 
service  station,  is  hosed  down  or  washed  away 
by  rain  into  storm  drains  which  empty  into 
channels  leading  to  and  finally  reaching  Port 
waters?  Or  how  do  you  prevent  rubber  tire 
dust  from  freeways,  insecticides  and  chemical 
fertilizers,  air  pollutants  and  car-wash  de- 
tergents from  being  washed  away  by  rain  or 
by  man  into  a  chain  of  channels  which  end 
In  the  Harbor?  How  do  you  prevent  natural 
pollution  from  such  things  as  the  red  tide  or 
insufflclent  circulation  of  water  by  tidal 
changes?  Questions  such  as  these  pose  seri- 
ous problems. 

Historic  progress  could  be  made  Immedi- 
ately if  everyone  would  simply  stop  polluting. 
But  that  would  be  possible  only  if  everyone 
stopped  everything  they  are  doing  and  did 
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nothing.  The  flght  •gainst  water  pollution 
can  be  won,  but  It  wUl  tiOte  a  complete  waste 
xnanagement  program  to  do  It.  It  wUl  mean  a 
change  in  our  life  styles  and  Investments  oT 
blUlons  of  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  It  wUl 
cost  up  to  WOO  million  Just  to  prevent  poUu- 
Uon  at  Ux  Angeles  Harbor  alone.  And,  al- 
though the  cost  is  being  borne  by  government 
enUUes,  such  as  the  City  and  Port  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  private  companies,  such  as  ou 
iod  manufacturing  firms  which  use  Harbor 
waters  and  Uie  ocean  for  waste  discharge, 
the  cost  wlU  finally  filter  down  to  the  people, 
who  wlU  pay  the  bill  through  taxes  and 
higher  prices  for  the  products  and  servlcee 
from  those  private  companies  and  govern- 
ment entitles.  No  complete  study  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  correcting  water  poUutJon  has  been 
made  but  It  is  certain  that  It  will  be  astro- 
nomlcilly  expensive.  In  providing  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live,  the  people  at  Los  An- 
eeles  Harbor  believe,  as  do  most  people,  that 
the  results  vrtll  be  well  worth  the  cost  of 
obtaining  them.  ^..w-n^-* 

Such  results  are  already  evident  at  the  Port 
of  Uos  Angeles,  b«»ufie  of  the  antipollution 
program  now  in  effect.  The  continued  prog- 
ress wUl  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  money 
available.  Consider  for  a  moment  that  It  cost 
the  United  States  $30  bUllon  In  t«i  years  to 
put  man  on  the  moon.  If  the  same  planning 
and  technology  were  appUed  to  the  problwn 
of  water  pollution  in  the  same  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  Job  as  compared  to  landing 
man  on  the  moon,  the  fight  against  water 
poUutlon  ooiUd  be  won  in  less  than  ten  years. 
Today,  the  war  against  all  polluUon  has 
been  waged  by  the  people  and  It  Is  a  war  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose.  Los  Angeles  Harbor  be- 
longs to  the  people,  and  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  and  the  Harbor  Department 
Is  winning  one  of  the  battles  of  that  war. 
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AMERICAS  ELDERLY  CITIZENS— IG- 
NORED.  SHORTCHANGED.  AND 
FORGOTTEN 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  our 
society  responds  to  scandalous  exposes 
and  suddenly  revealed  scandals  with 
howls  of  outrage.  Yet  when  there  is  a 
publicly  known,  ongoing  evil,  people 
more  often  than  not  acknowledge  its 
presence  and  calmly  go  about  their  busi- 
ness. 

Such  is  the  case  of  the  elderly  In  our 
society.  In  other  nations,  these  citizens 
are  valued  above  all  others.  Their  white 
hairs  and  life  experience  are  due  and 
receive  full  measure  of  respect.  They  are 
sought  out  for  advice  and  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  life  of  their  society.  Only 
here  in  America  do  we  increasingly  seg- 
regate, ignore  and  give  them  an  inade- 
quate pittance  so  they  may  barely  sur- 
vive Please  note  my  use  of  the  word  "sur- 
vive." It  differs  greatly  from  the  word 
"Uve"  or  "enjoy." 

Acknowledgment  of  the  condition 
does  not  aUeviate  the  situation.  Never 
has  so  little  action  lurked  behind  so  much 
rhetoric.  One  particular  group  hurting 
terribly  these  days  are  retired  civil  ser- 
vants. These  retired  employees  and  their 
survivors  number  approximately  997,000 
out  of  22  million  Americans  who  qualify 
for  the  title  of  senior  citizen.  Of  these 
997  000,  276,000  receive  leas  than  $100 
monthly  in  annuity.  How  many  can  live 
on  that?  .       _^ 

Five  hundred  fifteen  thousand  receive 
less  than  $200  monthly  in  annuity;  619., 
000.  or  more  than  60  percent,  receive  less 
than  $250  monthly,  which  sets  them  be- 
low the  level  of  $3,000  annually.  Hard- 
ship is  their  dally  lot.  Deprivation  In  the 


midst  of  abundance  is  what  they  live 
with.  This  is  America's  shame,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  or  evaded. 

I  have  authored  several  measures  to 
either  correct  these  inequiUes  or  aUevi- 
ate their  worst  effects  on  retired  civil 
employees  and  their  survivors.  S.  421 
and  S.  422  would  increase  all  annuities 
on  a  graduated  basis — aimed  at  aiding 
these  retirees  in  the  face  of  spiraling  in- 
flation. A  graduated  annuity  increase 
to  those  presently  receiving  the  smallest 
annuity  would  be  a  perfect  solution  to 
their  major  problem. 

Another  measure  I  have  introduced 
would  rectify  the  imfair  practice  of  im- 
posing income  tax  on  annuities  of  re- 
tired Federal  employees  while  exempt- 
ing other  forms  of  retirement  income 
from  such  taxation.  These  measures,  Mr. 
President,  provide  only  the  smallest 
measure  of  consideration  and  reUef  for 
older  citizens.  Yet  this  is  tenfold  more 
than  the  administration  is  willing  to  al- 

There  is  another  area  where  the  scan- 
dal is  as  great  and  conditions  are  as  op- 
pressive on  the  elderly.  This  is  in  re- 
gard to  drugs  and  hospital  care.  About 
one-third  of  all  long-stay  patients  in 
hospitals  are  over  65.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  all  over  65  require  continuous  medica- 
tion even  while  not  in  hospitals. 

Yet  these  very  people  are  faced  with 
an  impossible  burden  in  the  form  of  drug 
costs  They  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  drugs  that  either  keep  them  well  or 
alleviate  daily  pain.  It  is  all  too  often  a 
choice  between  food  and  drugs.  What  are 
they  to  do?  ,  ^.     .  „, 

I  am  the  original  sponsor  of  the  bill 
to  extend  coverage  of  medicare's  um- 
brella to  cover  outpatient  drugs.  Not  too 
long  ago  we  almost  got  that  measure 
through  the  Senate.  It  only  failed  of 
passage  by  two  votes.  We  shall  try  and 
try  again  until  we  have  made  this  prom- 
ise come  true  for  our  older  citizens. 
About  30  percent  of  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees are  covered  by  social  security. 
Many  could  benefit  from  expanded 
medicare  benefits  and  coverage. 

The  public  must  realize  that  although 
our  elderly  represent  a  shade  over  10 
percent  of  the  population,  they  account 
for  nearly  25  percent  of  aU  prescription 
drug  costs.  Their  aimual  per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  drugs  la  three  times  that 
of  persons  under  65. 

At  present  medicare  law  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  personal  drug  ouUay.  the 
largest  personal  expense  the  aged  have. 
Our  drug  industry  has  a  phenomenal 
rate  of  return  on  invested  dollars- 
higher  than  any  other  segment  of  busi- 
ness They  spend  $2  on  advertisement  for 
each  one  on  research,  and  most  research 
work  they  carry  on  is  done  with  Govern- 
ment dollars.  Former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  Finch 
shares  my  view  on  this  subject.  His  spe- 
cial task  force  recommended  extension 
of  the  medicare  law  to  cover  drugs.  Yet 
Govejnament  has  taken  no  action. 

I  believe  the  case  is  easily  made  that 
older  people  in  our  society  are  being 
treated  abominably.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  poUtics.  It  is  simply  that  Amer- 
ica as  a  society  has  no  vested  interest, 
as  she  now  sees  it.  in  treating  such  peo- 
ple with  simple  Justice. 


All  have  worked  hard  aU  tiieir  Uves. 
Civil  servants  I  spoke  of  earlier  have 
given  lifetimes  of  service  to  their  country 
and  communities.  Now  we  continue  to 
ignore  them,  forgetting  that  eventuaUy 
we  too  will  all  be  harmed  by  the  same 
set  of  circumstances. 

One  final  point  deserves  to  be  made 
here  In  the  last  century.  Bismarck's 
Germany  treated  its  older  citizens  better 
than  we  do  today.  America  prides  itself 
on  accomplishment  and  a  few  other 
things  as  well — conscience,  morality,  a 
sense  of  obligation,  justice,  and  compas- 
sion All  those  finer  and  higher  human 
emotions  have  usually  motivated  our 
country  to  do  what  is  correct.  In  this 
case  we  have  encountered  a  peculiar 
blank  spot.  I  tiiink  it  is  long  past  time 
for  us  to  reexamine  the  plight  of  our 
elderly,  and  what  we.  as  human  bemgs, 
must  and  should  do. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  NATURAL  UN- 
DERGROUND STEAM  RESOURCES 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  since  1963 
I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
energy  to  efforts  to  enact  legislation  nuk- 
ing it  possible  for  America^-and  partic- 
ularly the  Western  States— to  develop 
our  vast  reservoir  of  natural  underground 
steam  resources.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  harnessing  of  geothermal  steam  for 
power  generation  and  mineral  produc- 
tion is  absolutely  essential  to  our  long- 
range  blueprint  for  wise  and  judicious 
use  of  Americas  natural  resources.  And 
I  am  encouraged  that  many  Senators 
share  that  conviction. 

The  89th  Congress  passed  my  bill  set- 
ting up  a  leasing  system  for  public  lands. 
where  most  geothermal  resources  are 
located,  to  encourage  private  industry 
develooment.  The  President,  however, 
vetoed  the  measure  because  he  objected 
to  certain  provisions. 

I  have  reintroduced  substantially  the 
same  legislation  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, and,  following  recent  hearings  by 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels,  it  was  ordered  re- 
ported. It  wiU  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  In 
the  near  future. 

Increasingly,  a  great  many  knowledge- 
able men  representing  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  have  come  out  force- 
fully in  favor  of  geothermal  steam  de- 
velopment. For  example,  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  by  Assistant  In- 
terior Secretary  Harrison  Loesch  made  it 
clear  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  proposal 
and  Is  anxious  to  see  it  implemented. 

Even  more  recently,  a  geophysical  re- 
search team  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Riverside  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  seven  new  geothermal  fields  ex- 
tending south  from  California's  Imperial 
Valley  to  northern  Mexico. 

The  findings  of  that  research  team, 
headed  by  Dr.  Robert  Rex,  were  made 
public  in  a  document  entitied  "Investi- 
gation of  Geothermal  Resources  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  and  Their  Potential  Value 
for  Desalination  of  Water  and  Electricity 
Production." 

As  the  title  implies,  this  study  concen- 
trated not  only  on  the  benefits  to  be 
reaped  from  the  use  of  geothermal  steam 
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as  a  source  of  electric  power,  but  on  its 
great  potential  for  augmenting  existing 
water  supplies.  Dr.  Rex  concluded  that 
it  is  economically  fesisible  to  desalinate 
California's  vast  imderground  "ocean" 
and  produce  distilled  water  in  quantities 
suflQcient  to  augment  Colorado  River  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  this 
study  is  of  considerable  Importance  in 
our  continuing  examination  of  the  po- 
tential of  geothermal  resources,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  synopsis  of  the 
team  findings  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  findings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoho, 
as  follows : 

DXVELOPMENT    OF    NATtTSAL    UNDXRCBOUNO 

Steam   RssonRCEa 

RivxBsmK,  Caut. — A  major  source  of  pol- 
lution-free power — considered  sulBclent  to 
supply  most  of  the  projected  needs  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  rest  of  this  century — has  been 
located  In  the  Imperial  Valley  by  a  geophysi- 
cal research  team  from  the  University  of 
California,  Riverside. 

In  a  report  made  public  today  (Thursday, 
August  6,  at  6:00  p.m.).  Dr.  Robert  Rex, 
team  leader  and  professor  of  geology  at  VC 
Riverside,  outlines  the  discovery  of  seven 
new  geothermal  fields  stretching  through  the 
Imperial  Valley  south  to  northern  Mexico. 

The  UCR  report  terms  each  of  these  fields 
as  possessing  "the  promise  for  economical 
production  of  electrical  power  and  water  de- 
salination." The  new  discoveries  are  located 
In  the  following  areas: 

1.  North  Brawley,  near  the  city  of  Brawley. 

2.  East  Brawley,  near  the  city  of  Brawley. 

3.  Heber,  near  Calexlco. 

4.  Qlamls,  east  of  the  Algodones  Dunes. 

5.  Dunes,  near  the  Coacbella  Canal  east 
of  Holtvllle. 

6.  Alamo,  near  the  International  border. 

7.  Mesa,  on  East  Mesa  east  of  Holtvllle. 
This   vast   underground   "hot   ocean" — In 

reality,  a  series  of  geothermal  steam  fields 
bubbling  at  temperatures  exceeding  500*  P. — 
has  the  power  potential  to  produce  more  than 
30.000  megawatts  of  electrical  energy  and  five 
to  seven  million  acre-feet  of  distilled  water 
anntially  for  at  least  three  decades,  and  pos- 
sibly one  to  three  centuries,  according  to 
s\rrveys  conducted  by  the  UCR  research  team. 

"If  developed  successfully,"  states  Dr.  Rex, 
"this  new  power  resource  has  the  capacity  for 
restructuring  the  entire  economy  of  south- 
western United  States  and  northern  Mexico. 
As  one  measure  of  this  fact,  our  studies  in- 
dicate these  new  geothermal  fields  have  an 
electrical  power  potential  fifteen  times  that 
of  Hoover  Dam  when  It  la  operating  at  ca- 
pacity. 

"More  important."  adds  the  UCR  geologist, 
"geothermal  power  can  be  completely  pollu- 
tion-free. It  does  not  contaminate  the  en- 
vironment." 

Geothermal  steam  fields — produced  when 
superhot  rocks  meet  cold  imdergroimd 
water — are  scattered  throughout  the  Im- 
perial Valley  In  California  and  the  Mexlcali 
Valley  in  Mexico,  Rex  said.  However,  untU  the 
UCR  studies  proved  otherwise,  they  were  con- 
sidered uneconomic  for  producing  either  en- 
ergy or  water  due  to  the  high  salinity  found 
In  samples  obtained  in  and  near  the  Salton 
Sea.  While  it  remains  true  that  fields  ad- 
jacent to  the  Salton  Sea  are  highly  saline  and 
thus  of  marginal  economic  value,  the  UCR 
studies  show  conclusively  that  this  Is  not 
the  case  with  the  other  steam  fields  located 
elsewhere  in  the  Valley.  It  is  this  fact  that 
is  of  primary  Importance  in  the  two-year  field 
work  conducted  by  the  UCR  geological  team. 
Rex  stressed. 

The  UCR  studies  Indicate  that  the  steam 
fields  on  the  California  side  of  the  border 
are   similar    to   tboM   located   In   MezlcaU. 


Mexico  where  the  Mexican  government  is 
currently  constructing  a  75-megawatt  elec- 
trical plant  at  Cerro  Prieto. 

The  Colorado  River  basin  Is  a  prime  water- 
deficient  area  In  western  United  States.  Not 
only  Is  there  insufficient  water  to  meet  fu- 
ture needs  in  the  area,  but  the  quality  of  the 
water  available  is  also  deteriorating  rapidly, 
according  to  the  UCR  report. 

"Geothermal  water  desalination  would 
produce  distilled  water  that  could  not  only 
augment  Colorado  River  water,  but  maintain 
its  quality  as  well,"  Rex  said.  "In  addition,  I 
believe  this  can  be  done  at  costs  competitive 
with  Imported  water." 

The  UC  Riverside  scientist  Indicated  that 
between  2000  and  6000  wells  might  have  to 
be  drilled  to  fully  develop  the  steam  poten- 
tial located  In  the  Imp>erial  Valley. 

According  to  Rex,  the  underground  re- 
serves of  hot  water  and  brine  have  been 
formed  over  millions  of  years  in  the  Mexloall- 
Imperial  Valley  areas  because  of  the  geologi- 
cal phenomenon  of  sea  floor  spreading.  This 
activity,  currently  causing  Baja  California 
to  move  away  from  Mexico,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  upward  movement  of  extremely 
hot  rocks  very  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Consequently  water  from  the  Colorado 
River,  accumulating  In  these  areas,  has  been 
subjected  to  abnormally  high  heat  fiow  from 
these  high  temperature  rocks.  Rex  estimates 
that  there  may  actually  be  as  much  as  4-6 
billion  acre-feet  of  very  hot  ground  water 
In  storage  in  the  underground  "ocean"  lo- 
cated in  the  Imperlal-Mexlcall  valleys. 

"I  believe  geothermal  power  offers  Callfcw- 
i^a  a  method  of  coping  with  its  growth  while 
protecting  Its  environment,"  Rex  said. 

"It  does  little  good  to  protest  that  one 
energy  source  is  excessively  polluting  the 
environment  If  no  alternatives  are  available. 
Geothermal  energy  is  an  available  alterna- 
tive. It  has  great  promise  and  potential  as 
a  pollution-free  source.  However,  much  work 
remains  to  be  done. 

"At  least  five  to  six  years  of  additional 
study  are  needed  to  fully  demonstrate  with 
test  drUllng  sites  the  feasibility  of  tapping 
this  natural  resource  for  use  as  a  source  of 
energy  and  water.  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  be 
done.  The  Mexicans  are  already  far  along  in 
developing  a  major  field  at  Cerro  Prieto.  The 
Mexican  geological  setting  is  nearly  identi- 
cal to  that  found  on  the  UJ3.  side  of  the 
border  only  a  few  miles  avray.  In  my  opinion 
their  success  can  be  ours." 

Cvurent  funding  for  the  Rex  research  proj- 
ect has  come  from  a  variety  of  public  and 
private  groups  including  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation; the  Metropolitan  Water  District: 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District;  the  South- 
em  California  Edison  Company;  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  Oallfomla;  the  Academic 
Senate,  University  of  California,  Riverside; 
the  International  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.;  the 
National  Science  Foundation;  and  the  Chev- 
ron Oil  Field  Research  Company. 


THE  SEA  AS  A  GARBAGE  DUMP 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
imperative  that  Americans  place  more 
emphasis  on  using  the  oceans  wisely.  We 
cannot  continue  to  use  the  sea  as  a  gar- 
bage dump.  It  is  to  no  one's  benefit  to 
misuse  this  valuable  source  of  food  amd 
minerals,  for  this  misuse  may  result  in 
the  destruction  of  these  resources.  A 
multiple-use  approach,  on  both  the  na- 
tional and  international  levels,  must  be 
employed  with  respect  to  the  sea. 

On  the  national  level,  the  President 
recent^  issued  an  executive  reorganiza- 
tion order  which  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Such 


an  agency  is  urgently  needed  to  provide 
a  leadership  and  coordination  role  in  the 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  research  and 
development  program.  We  must  gain 
more  knowledge  about  the  sea  and  what 
can  and  cannot  be  done  with  it  from 
an  ecological  point  of  view.  President 
Nixon  is  to  be  commended  and  supported 
for  this  reorganization,  which  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Sciences,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Resources. 

Internationally,  the  administration  is 
developing  and  will  propose  a  seabed  use 
treaty,  which  should  establish  an  in- 
ternational regime  for  the  exploitation 
of  seabed  resources  beyond  a  limit  to  be 
established  by  the  treaty.  Because  of 
the  inherent  international  character  of 
the  seas,  it  is  necessary  that  such  a  re- 
gime be  established.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  be  successful  in  this  endeavor, 
and  that  any  regime  established  will  deal 
with  pollution  problems  in  this  interna- 
tional area,  just  as  we  must  deal  with 
these  problems  in  areas  under  our  Juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  become 
more  aware  of  these  problems  and  devel- 
opments. An  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  August  2 
pointed  out  the  urgency  of  gaining 
knowledge  about  the  sea.  Gordon  Taylor 
has  written  an  article  dealing  with  the 
pollution  of  the  sea.  In  order  that  the 
articles  might  be  available  to  all  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fcdlows: 
Pollution,  Gsksd  and  thx  Vthj^bubuc  Sba 

From  the  beginning  of  recorded  time,  man 
has  looked  on  the  oceans  of  the  earth  and 
reacted  alternately  with  awe  or  disinterest. 

The  sea.  man  has  said,  is  the  giver  and 
sustalner  of  life,  eternal,  and  Immutable. 
And  man  has  viewed  the  ocean  as  every 
man's  land,  so  vast  that  territorial  clalma 
are  unthinkable  and  tinneceeeary,  so  bounti- 
ful supplier  that  no  thought  need  be  given 
to  the  harvest  of  food  that  Is  gathered  In,  so 
deep  and  so  forgiving  that  It  can  readily 
absorb  all  the  refuse  of  human  existence. 

Long  after  man's  intellect  began  ring- 
ing faint  alarms,  the  myth  of  the  oceans' 
Immiinity  from  the  poLsonoxis  by-products  of 
clTlllsation  persisted.  Today,  when  man's 
numerical  presence  threatens  to  overwhelm 
the  planet,  and  when  humanity's  refuse  in- 
cludes deadly  garbage  and  radioactive  trash, 
the  oceans  are  stiU  generally  treated  as  the 
ultimate  receptacle. 

For  decades  men  have  known  that  the 
food  supply  offered  by  the  seas  is  not  limit- 
less. And  yet,  as  the  demands  for  food  in- 
crease and  the  technology  of  harvesting 
edible  fish  Improves,  there  is  general  \incon- 
oem  over  the  effect  of  this  harvest  on  to- 
mufi'tfw's  crop.  Men  understand  now  that  the 
area  beneath  the  oceans  is  not  the  worth- 
leas,  unreachable  territory  it  was  once 
thought  to  be.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
combined  nations  of  the  world  are  a  fraction 
of  that  which  Ues  untouched  in  the  movm- 
tains.  valleys  and  plains  of  the  ocean  floor. 
The  ability  to  tap  this  treasure  is  almost 
within  manl9  technological  grasp.  Only  now 
have  men  become  jolting  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger Inherent  in  the  fact  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  earth's  surface  is  unclaimed. 
Only  now,  at  virtually  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment, baa  thought  been  given  to  rwichtng 
some  International  agreement  before  human 
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greed  reaches  the  seabed,  making  It  the  prlae 
m  mankind's  ultimate  war.  ' 

The  long  tradition  of  national  disinterest 
m  the  waters  and  the  ocean  bed  beyond  th^ 
continental  shelves  will  be  a  help  in  the 
search  for  an  international  accord  on  the 
uses  of  the  oceans  and  the  seabeds.  The  an- 
cient concept  of  the  open  ocean  as  Interna- 
tional waters  will  make  It  possible  for  men 
to  approach  the  problem  of  codifying  the 
neutrality  of  the  seas  and  seabeds  free  of 
anv  preordained  opposition.  International 
agreements  entail  a  voluntary  surrender  oX 
some  degree  of  sovereignty.  The  fact  that  no 
nation  that  gives  up  rights  to  the  oceans 
would  be  surrendering  anything  It  ever  con- 
sidered Its  own  has  already  produced  promis- 
ing results.  .     _.  „.  ^ 

It  has  allowed  Russia  and  the  United  States 
to  agree  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty  that  will. 
If  It  Is  accepted  by  other  nations,  keep  the 
seabed  free  of  the  weapons  that  could  trans- 
form the  oceans  Into  nuclear  launch  pads 
and  battlefields.  It  has  allowed  President 
NUon  to  propose  a  world  treaty  that  would 
turn  over  90  percent  of  the  seabed  to  an  In- 
ternational agency,  to  be  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  all  nations  as  the  "common  herit- 
age of  mankind."  And  the  tradition  of 
oceanic  lalssez  falre  has  made  It  possible  for 
the  representatives  of  50  nations  to  meet  re- 
cently m  Malta  and  to  report  unusual  and 
encouraging  agreement  on  the  need  for  inter- 
national control— probably  under  the  United 
Nations— of  all  exploitation  of  the  oceans. 
Including  the  taking  of  fish. 

So  the  history  of  national  Indifference  to- 
ward the  high  seas  U  helpful  In  establishing 
an  international  ocean  regime.  But  that  same 
tradition  operates  with  terrible  effectiveness 
against  the  belated  attempt  to  save  the  en- 
vironment. 

Men  have  developed  a  fine  concern  for  the 
air  and  are  moving  to  reverse  its  degrada- 
tion We  have  discovered  that  some  of  the 
chemical  blessings  of  science  are  mass  kUlers 
m  disguise,  and  we  are  phasing  out  the  use 
of  the  deadly  insecticides  and  other  persist- 
ent poisons.  We  have  awakened  to  the 
damage  we  have  done  to  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  have  begun  to  legislate  a  program  of 
reclamation.  .  .    , ,     . 

But  we  have.  In  a  masterful  denial  of  logic, 
clung  to  a  primitive  supposition  that  the 
oceans  are  indestructible.  We  have  looked  at 
the  unmeasurable  volume  of  the  seas  and 
have  assumed  that  the  total  accumulation 
of  all  man's  refuse  cannot  possibly  affect 
them  -Armed  with  that  assumption  we  have 
littered  the  coastal  ocean  beds  with  raw 
sewage,  garbage  and  trash.  We  have  disposed 
of  stores  of  poison  ga«  by  sinking  it  in  deep 
waters  We  have  poured  accumulated  radio- 
active wastes  into  the  ocean.  And  we  have 
done  this  with  no  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences and  no  serious  attempt  to  gain  such 

knowledge.  .,.wi- 

The  scant  information  that  Is  available 
about  the  oceans  is  enough,  however,  to  nuLke 
it  clear  that  the  assumption  of  their  inde- 
structibility U  false.  The  seas  are  ▼"*  in 
volume  but  deUcate  In  composition.  And 
mans  reckless  magic  has  already  worked  » 
measurable  change  on  the  chemistry  of  the 

In  addition  to  the  refuse  being  dumped 
directly  Into  the  sea.  most  of  the  chemical 
poisons  in  the  air  are  washed  into  the  sea 
by  rainfall.  So  too  with  the  pollution  of 
rivers  streams  and  lakes:  the  poison  will 
reach'the  coastal  waters,  and  eventuaUy  find 
Its  way  to  the  immovlng  regions  of  the  deep 
waters,  where  It  will  accumulate  and  remain 
Indennltely. 

As  yet,  DDT  cannot  be  found  in  ocean 
water  but  It  has  been  found  In  deep  ocean 
fish  in  concentraUons  twice  the  amount  con- 
sidered safe.  The  use  of  tetraethyl  lead-lii 
automobile  gaaoUne  means  that  260  metric 
tons  of  lead  are  dumped  into  the  waters  or 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  each  year  by  raln- 
faU,   and   the   lead   content   of   the   North 


Pacific  has  Increased  more  than  300  percent 
m  the  last  45  years.  At  least  5.000  tons  of 
mercurv,  carried  by  the  rivers,  is  pumped  into 
the  oceans  every  year  and  has  produced 
several  mass  poisonings.  One  mUllon  tons 
of  petroleum  Is  leaked  or  pumped  Into  the 
sea  annually  from  tankers,  with  the  result 
that  there  "are  increasing  reports  of  flsh 
tasting  of  oil,  of  whole  catches  being  thrown 
back.  And  there  is  a  growing  concern  that 
the  introduction  of  these  hydrocarbons  Into 
the  marine  food  chain  might  have  a  devas- 
tating and  lasting  effect  on  the  finely  bal- 
anced cycle  of  marine  life. 

Man's  political  disinterest  In  the  sea  la 
matched,  then,  by  his  sclenUfic  neglect  and 
abuse  of  it.  And  as  a  result  some  dramatic 
readjustment  In  thinking  and  In  practice  Is 
called  for. 

President  Nixon's  bid  for  a  supranational 
agency  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  seabed 
for  the  benefit  of  all— a  proposal  that  was 
given  short  shrift  In  the  press— la  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  moves  of  his  admlnlstra- 
Uon.  Coming  from  a  major  maritime  nation, 
one  that  is  in  the  best  position  to  exploit 
the  oceans  for  Its  own  benefit.  It  Is  a  proposal 
that  has  been  taken  seriously  throughout 
the  world.  There  Is  a  good  chance  that  It 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  most  far-reaching 
and  constructive  multinational  venture  ever 
undertaken. 

At  the  same  time,  and  with  an  even  greater 
sense  of  urgency,  man  must  abandon  the 
assumptions  and  the  myths  that  he  has  ac- 
cumulated about  the  oceans.  This  country 
spends  bllUons  on  space  research  and  years 
on  the  study  of  lunar  particles.  But  the 
oceans,  which  gave  us  life  and  which  offer 
a  hope  that  the  explosive  Increase  of  life  may 
be  sustained,  remain  largely  unstudied  and 
almost  as  little  understood  as  they  were  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  We  must  learn— 
and  learn  quickly — whether  the  ocean  can 
tolerate  the  abuse  we  are  inflicting  on  It.  And 
we  must  hope  that  such  knowledge  does  not 
come  too  late. 


The  Threat  to  Lite  in  the  Sea 
(Man  is  turning  the  oceans  into  junk  yards. 
OU  spUls  and  the  deliberate  dumping  of 
wastes  may  have  crlilcal  long-term  biologi- 
cal effects.) 

(By  Gordon  Rattray  Taylor) 
Thor  Heyerdahl.  of  Kon-Tlkl  fame,  has  said 
that  he  and  his  companions.  In  journeys 
across  the  Atlantic  in  their  reed  boat,  could 
not  fill  their  tooth  mugs  from  the  ocean,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  American  coast,  be- 
cause of  the  filthy  condition  of  the  water. 

The  oceans  are  fiUlng  up  with  junk  and 
assorted  poisons.  Man  Is  diunplng  into  the 
oceans,  or  into  the  rivers  that  flow  Into  the 
oceans,  many  thousands  of  products,  the 
biological  effects  of  which  are  la  most  In- 
sunces  unknown.  These  Include  oU,  chemical 
effluents,  heavy  metals,  trace  elements,  dry- 
cleaning  fluids,  radioactive  wastes,  chemical 
warfare  gases  and  irritants,  detergents,  pes- 
ticides, and  innumerable  other  substances. 
In  fact,  practically  everything  we  throw 
away  In  liquid  form  reaches  the  sea,  except  a 
few  things  that  decompose  rapidly,  while 
much  of  what  we  discharge  into  the  air  also 
descends  eventually  into  the  sea.  It  is  reck- 
oned that  we  now  add  a  half-mUllon  differ- 
ent substances  to  the  sea. 

Lead,  which  is  pumped  Into  the  atmos- 
phere by  motor  vehicles  using  fuels  spiked 
with  tetraethyl  lead  to  raise  the  octane  num- 
ber is  now  present  in  the  Pacific— an  area 
remote  from  those  in  which  cars  are  mostly 
used — at  about  ten  times  the  natural  level. 
Even  in  the  ArcUc  snows,  lead  U  present  at 
seven  times  the  natural  level.  These  levels 
have  been  rUlng  ever  since  tetraethyl  lead 
first  was  introduced  forty-flve  years  ago;  by 
the  end  of  the  centtiry  they  may  double. 

Pesticides,  such  as  DDT  and  dieldrln.  are 
accumulating  in  the  sea.  as  are  various 
curious  by-products  of  Indtistry.  whose  very 


names  are  mysterious  to  all  but  the  Inltl- 
ated-polvchlorlnated  blphenyls.  for  example. 
Agaln,'the  highly  poisonous  substance  mer- 
cury is  reaching  the  sea  in  ever  increasing 
quantities:  About  half  the  world's  total  pro- 
duction reaches  the  oceans.  Already  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea  are  polluted 
by  it,  and  It  is  accumulating  In  the  fish  to 
the  pcl-.U  where  they  are  uneatable.  Here  I 
wish  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  way  we 
are  changing  the  composition  of  the  shallower 
parts  of  the  sea — areas  where  most  fish  live. 
More  than  half  the  world's  population  de- 
pends solely  on  fish  for  a  supply  of  essential 
protein. 

A  more  serious  threat  may  be  radioactive 
wastes.  Already,  radioactivity  can  be  detected 
in  any  fifty-gallon  sample  of  sea  water  taken 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC)  has  been  mixing 
low-level  wastes  with  cement  in  elghteen- 
gauge  steel  drums  (little  more  than  cans) 
and  dropping  them  In  the  Atlantic.  Recently 
Spain  complained  of  such  dumping  taking 
place  only  200  miles  from  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  coastline.  The  British,  more  eco- 
nomically, run  a  pipeline  a  mere  two  miles 
out  to  sea  and  claim  that  It  Is  safe  to  dis- 
charge up  to  10.000  curies  a  month  by  this 
means.  The  basis  of  this  claim  is  obscure.  E. 
D.  Goldberg  told  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  meeting  In 
1968:  "Radioactive  substances  are  found  In 
all  oceans  and  all  organisms  in  the  marine 
biosphere." 

To  make  matters  worse.  It  Is  now  seriously 
proposed  that  mining  and  other  Industrial 
operations  shall  be  undertaken  on  the  ocean 
bed  where  the  effluents  and  "tailings"  can 
be  pumped  directly  into  the  sea  Among 
other  things,  there  are  rich  supplies  of  man- 
ganese. Apart  from  the  fact  that  under- 
water workers  may  be  exposed  to  radiation 
as  a  result  of  our  casual  attitude  to  radio- 
active waste  disposal,  the  heat  developed 
In  mixing  operations  will  warm  the  clrcxmi- 
jacent  water,  which  will  then  rise  and  en- 
sure the  mixing  of  deep  and  surface  waters. 
This  means  that  fish,  Crustacea,  and  plank- 
ton, which  live  in  shallow  waters,  will  be 
exposed  to  the  radioactive  wastes  dumped 
In  deeper  waters.  The  AEC  has  justified  this 
dumping  on  the  theory  that  there  is  little 
or  no  mixing  of  deep  and  shallow  waters. 
But  modem  technology  is  overcoming  that 
benevolent  separation. 

There  Is  also  the  matter  of  sideways  move- 
ments of  the  water;  though  we  do  know  that 
deep  ocean  currents,  moving  very  slowly, 
return  the  water  carried  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection by  stirface  currents  such  as  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  Peru  Current,  the  North  Atlantic 
Drift,  the  West  Wind  Drift,  the  Equatorial 
Currents,  and  so  on.  This  no  doubt  explains 
the  astonishing  but  llttle-publlclzed  fact 
that  some  of  the  steel  drums  containing 
broken  test  tubes  and  other  laboratory  junk 
dumped  in  the  Atlantic  by  the  AEC  were 
later  trawled  up  by  startled  fishermen  off 
the  coast  of  Oregon!  By  what  route  they  had 
traveled  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
remains  a  nagging  mystery. 

As  11  this  were  not  enough.  In  1969  a  study 
made  by  Dr.  V.  T.  Bowen  of  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographlc  Institution  showed  that 
radionuclides  falling  from  the  atmosphere 
after  nuclear  explosions  penetrate  the  ocean 
depths  "much  faster  than  had  been  pre- 
dicted," at  least  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

It  la  often  forgotten  that,  in  addiUon  to 
plankton.  Crustacea,  and  fish,  the  ocean 
supports  seaweeds,  some  of  which  are  of  in- 
dustrial importance.  The  agar  Jelly  that 
scientists  use  to  support  bacterial  cultures 
is  derived  from  seaweed;  If  it  were  radio- 
active. It  would  be  useless.  Strangely  enough, 
it  turns  out  that  soditun  alginate,  derived 
from  seaweed,  is  able  to  purge  strontlum-90 
from  human  and  animal  skeletons,  while 
leaving  the  calcium  in  place.  It  would  be 
ironical  if,  as  a  result  of  peacetime  care- 
lessness  about   radioactive   wastes,   we   de- 
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troyed  th*  only  thing  that  could  save  lives 
imperiled  by  fallout  from  nuclear  weapons 
employed  In  war.  Nor  need  we  suppose  that 
the  kelp  might  be  eliminated  simply  by 
direct  absorption  of  radioactivity.  For  the 
kelp  forests  off  the  coast  of  California  have 
been  degenerating  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
as  a  result  of  a  population  explosion  among 
sea  urchins,  which  feed  on  kelp.  The  reason 
for  the  explosion  Is  unknown,  though  It 
seems  clear  that  it  is  not  due  to  sewage 
outfalls.  The  workings  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials m  sea  creatures  are  sUll  mysterious. 
Thus  -hot"  clams  were  found  In  the  Pa- 
cific two  years  after  atomic  tests— but  their 
radioactivity  was  due  to  cobalt-60.  a  sub- 
stance not  produced  In  such  explosions. 

G  G  Polykarpov,  a  Russian  scientist,  has 
shown  that  quite  low  levels  of  radioactivity 
(0  2  mlcrocurte)  seriously  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  eggs  of  various  species  of  fish,  caus- 
ing developmental  errors.  Polykarpov  makes 
no  bones  about  the  ImpUcatlons:  ".  .  . 
further  contamination  of  sea  water  Is  In- 
admissible." 

Fred  Singer,  an  assistant  secretary  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  has  calculated 
that  the  world-wide  oil  spillage  from  freight- 
ers, tankers,  and  oil  rigs  amounts  to  about 
a  million  tons.  But  to  this  we  have  to  add 
another  million  tons  of  waste  motor  oil,  ten 
million  tons  of  gasoline  that  has  evaporated 
and  that  Is  eventuaUy  deposited  In  the  seas, 
plus  a  miUion  tons  of  assorted  solvents,  mak- 
ing some  thirteen  million  tons  of  this  pol- 
lutant in  all.  on  Is,  in  some  ways,  the  most 
damaging  of  all  the  half-million  pollutants 
we  put  in  the  sea,  since  It  floats  on  the  stir- 
face  and  Is  not  diluted  unUl  bacteria  have 
managed  to  break  It  up.  It  also  changes  the 
evaporation  rate  and  cuts  off  light  and  air 
from  the  sea  below,  rendering  the  area  un- 
inhabitable; tars,  of  course,  are  even  more 
persistent. 

Crude  oil  is  a  complex  mixture  of  prod- 
ucts. The  aromatic  hydrocarbons  are  known 
to  be  acute  poisons  for  man  as  well  as  for  all 
other  organisms.  It  wa»  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  Torrey  Canyon  oll-spiU  disaster  that 
the  detergents  used  by  the  British  to  disperse 
the  oil  bad  been  dissolved  In  low-boUing- 
polnt  aromatlcs— which  multlpUed  the  dam- 
age to  marine  creatures.  The  group  of  hydro- 
carbons with  low  boiUng  polnU  until  re- 
cently have  been  regarded  as  harmless  to  the 
marine  environment.  But  it  has  now  been 
demonstrated  that  these  hydrocarbons,  even 
at  low  concentrations,  produce  anesthesia 
and  narcosis,  and,  at  greater  concentrations, 
cell  damage  and  death  In  a  wide  variety  of 
lower  animals.  They  also  may  be  especially 
damaging  to  larval  and  other  young  forms  of 
marine  life. 

Max  Blumer,  a  senior  scientist  at  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution,  believes  that 
the  long-term  effects  of  low  concentrations 
of  oil  may  be  even  more  damaging  and  long- 
lasting  than  the  obvious  short-term  ones. 
Many  predatory  fish  find  their  prey  by  their 
sense  of  smeU,  while  others  escape  predators 
by  the  same  means;  migratory  fish  certainly 
home  by  a  fantastically  delicate  analysis  of 
the  smell  of  a  particular  body  of  water.  The 
amounts  of  substances  detected  by  olfactory 
means  are  incredibly  small— a  few  parts  per 
bUllon  of  water.  The  presence  of  oil  and  its 
associated  aromatic  fractions  completely 
masks  such  smells — a  thing  as  serious  for  the 
fish  as  being  blinded  would  be  to  a  man.  The 
fish  mav  also  be  misled  by  false  cues.  "ThU," 
says  Blumer,  "may  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  stirvival  of  any  marine  species  and  on 
many  other  species  to  which  It  is  tied  by  the 
food  chain." 

Furthermore,  we  knew  little  about  the  ef- 
fect of  oil  on  the  creatures  that  Inhabit  the 
sea  bottom.  In  the  ordinary  way.  oil  sinks 
very  slowly,  but  the  use  of  chalk  to  sink  oil 
swills  often  is  regarded  as  better  than  using 
detergents.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  oil 
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stays  where  it  U  sunk,  but  we  do  know  that 
It  will  continue  to  exist  for  a  long  time  before 
bacteria  finally  consume  it.  As  man  exhausts 
landward  oil  supplies,  he  wlU  turn  Increas- 
ingly to  undersea  sources,  so  that  leaks  (like 
that  which  caused  disaster  at  Santa  Barbara 
and  which  continues  to  flow)  will  become 
steadily  commoner.  Comments  Blumer:  "If 
we  do  not  take  care  of  the  present  biological 
resources  In  the  sea.  we  may  do  irreversible 
damage  to  many  marine  organisms,  to  the 
marine  food  chain,  and  we  may  eventually 
destroy  the  yield  and  the  value  of  the  food 
which  we  hope  to  recover  from  the  sea." 

Bltimer's  complaint  was  sparked  by  a  cruise 
of  the  Woods  Hole  research  vessel  Chain  to 
the  southern  Sargasso  Sea.  The  special  nets 
that  were  towed  to  retrieve  surface  creatures 
always  came  up  containing  nimierous  lumps 
of  oil  tar  as  large  as  tennis  balls.  After  three 
or  four  hours  of  towing,  the  nets  were  so 
encrusted  with  oil  that  they  had  to  be 
cleaned  with  a  strong  solvent,  and  sometimes 
tows  had  to  be  cut  short  for  this  reason.  It 
was  estimated  that  there  was  three  times  as 
much  tar  as  there  was  Sargasso  weed  in  the 
nets. 

The  emulslfers  used  to  disperse  oU  spills 
only  make  matters  worse  for  shore  creatures, 
since  they  wet  their  surfaces  enabling  oil  to 
penetrate  them.  Winkles  have  an  inbuilt 
mechanism  for  escaping  danger,  which  is  to 
relax  thehr  hold  and  fall  Into  a  crevice  or 
pool.  Unhappily,  when  there  is  oil  pollution, 
this  is  just  what  not  to  do.  Detergents  dU- 
perse  the  oil  over  the  beaches  and  Into  the 
rock  pools,  and  Instead  of  floating  on  the  sur- 
face It  becomes  dispersed  throughout  the 
water,  choking  the  starfish,  seaweeds,  and 
shallow-water  organisms  that  would  other- 
wise have  escaped.  Many  types  of  sea  crea- 
tures of  the  kind  known  as  gastropods  hatch 
their  young  under  stones  on  the  shore  or  In 
the  masses  of  jelly  on  the  surface  of  sea- 
weeds. Thus,  they  suffer  badly  from  an  oil 
spin  and  may  never  recover. 

When  the  Torrey  Canyon  ran  aground,  it 
was  fifteen  miles  from  shore,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  oil  was  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  was 
detected  250  miles  from  Land's  End;  at  this 
point,  where  the  ocean  deepens  rapidly.  It 
vanished.  What  would  happen  11  a  whole 
tanker  load  arrived  on  a  single  shore,  or, 
worse,  were  spilled  In  an  encloeed  area  like 
the  Milford  Haven  estuary,  beggars  the 
Imagination. 

Dr.  A.  Nelson  Smith  of  University  College 
of  Swansea,  who  makes  this  comment,  had 
studied  the  Milford  Haven  estuary,  where 
there  have  been  three  major  spUls  since  it 
was  opened  as  an  oil  port  some  ten  years  ago. 
He  found  that  many  MoUuaca  were  totally 
eliminated  in  some  areas,  and  decimated  in 
others.  When  he  returned  after  nine  months, 
some  species  were  showing  recovery,  but 
others  had  gone  further  downhill.  "Most  of 
the  seaweeds  of  the  upper  shore  were  simply 
no  longer  there,"  he  says.  The  lew  large 
plants  which  could  be  seen  "were  dry.  black- 
ened, and  obviously  dead." 

The  effect  on  sea  birds  is  too  well  known 
to  need  deacrtblng.  And  as  Lt.  Col.  C.  L. 
Boyle  has  ndd:  '"The  chances  ol  a  seriously 
oUed  bird  making  a  complete  recovery  are 
stlU  meager."  The  birds  brotight  to  the  Slim- 
bridge  Bird  Sancttiary  after  the  Torrey  Can- 
yon incident  died  of  enteritis,  stress,  and  pul- 
monary condlUons,  and  many  developed 
acute  arthritis. 

With  the  opening  up  of  a  northweet  pas- 
sage to  the  north  shore  of  Alaska,  where  a 
huge  new  oU  field  has  been  found,  no  doubt 
some  of  the  ecologically  moat  serious  spills 
of  the  next  thirty  years  will  be  in  this  area. 
It  Is  substantlaUy  closed  In  by  Islands— It 
even  has  been  argued  by  the  Canadians  that 
It  should  be  regarded  as  Inland  territorial  wa- 
ter. Spills  thmlore  will  not  be  dlsperalble 
and  neceesarily  wlB  drift  aground  on  Islands 
and  peninsulas,  which  are  among  the  few 
large  untouched  habitats  remaining  on  the 


planet.  Already,  during  the  exploratory  voy- 
ages In  1969,  two  veestis  have  been  crushed 
In  the  Ice  and  oil  has  been  spilled. 

In  theory,  a  system  ol  control  of  oil  pollu- 
tion exlsta.  The  International  Convention  lor 
the  Prevention  ol  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
Oil,  set  up  In  1954  and  amended  in  1962.  at- 
tempts this.  The  body  that  administers  the 
convention  Is  the  Inter-Govemmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization,  and  in  1969 
it  held  conferences  aimed  at  making  control 
less  ineffective :  It  urged  governments  to  Im- 
pose stlffer  penalties  and  take  other  steps  to 
reduce  oil  pollution.  But  governments  are 
Blow  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  oil  companies, 
as  everyone  knows. 

When  the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion discussed  ocean  pollution  eariy  In  1960. 
Dr.  Sidney  I.  Holt  of  the  FAO  staff  sadly  ob- 
served: "Pollutants  are  increasing  almost 
faster  than  our  ability  to  get  Information  on 
them."  So  alarming  was  the  situation  re- 
vealed at  this  conference  that  the  FAO  has 
summoned  another,  more  technical  meeting 
at  which  experts  will  pool  their  information 
as  to  the  effects  of  marine  pollution  on  living 
resources  and  how  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. The  meeting  Is  called  for  December 
1970.  and  a  hoped  for  result  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  monitoring  system  to 
spot  pollution  as  it  occurs  and  to  give  more 
precision  to  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

The  late  Dr.  Uoyd  Berkner,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Graduate  Research  Center  of  the 
Southwest,  wrote  a  paper  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death  In  1966  drawing  attention  to 
t"he  fact  that  the  world's  supply  of  oxygen 
comes  largely  from  the  diatoms,  the  small 
free-floating  plants  which  form  the  basic 
food  of  most  fish.  Earth's  oxygen  would  be 
used  up  In  2.000  years  If  not  replenished  by 
the  photosynthetlc  activities  of  plants— that 
is  the  process  by  which  they  make  sugars 
from  carbon  dioxide  and  water  In  the  at- 
mosphere, a  reaction  powered  by  simUght, 
giving  off  oxygen  which  they  have  spUt  from 
the  carbon  dioxide.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
new  oxygen  comes  from  diatoms,  the  rest 
from  land  vegetation.  "II  our  pesticides 
should  be  reducing  our  supply  of  dlatoma 
or  forcing  evolution  of  less  papducUve  mu- 
tants," he  pointed  out,  "toe  might  find  our- 
selves runnJTifl  ovt  of  oxygen."  (The  lUllca 
are  Berkner's,  not  mine.)  Since  we  know 
that  ash  are  loaded  with  pesticides.  It  U  ab- 
solutely certain  that  the  diatoms  are  also, 
for  this  Is  how  they  get  Into  the  fish. 

As  sclentUts  abeort>ed  this  shattering  no- 
tion. It  was  pointed  out  that  herblcldea  are 
effective  In  destroying  phytopUnkton,  and  a 
little  calculation  suggested  that  U  would 
take  the  shipwreck  of  oxUy  three  tankers  the 
size  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  containing  her- 
bicide to  produce  a  catastrophe  of  this  mag- 
nitude. At  present,  to  be  sure,  we  do  not 
move  herbicides  around  the  world  on  such 
a  large  scale,  though  rather  large  quan- 
tities have  in  fact  been  sent  to  Vietnam  to 
defoUate  the  Jungle.  t 

However,  It  was  not  the  risk  o«  herWcldal 
action  but  ol  pesticides  like  DDT  which 
Berkner  emphasized.  Charles  Wurster.  Jr., 
of  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook,  has  demonstrated  that  DDT  does  In 
fact  impede  the  photosynthesis  of  plankton. 
Tto  disrupt  this  process  Is  to  Impair  the  abil- 
ity ol  the  ocean  to  manulactore  oxygen. 


FIFTH  ANNIVKRaARY  OP  DI8*nUCT 
OP  COLUMBIA  POOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  1,  1970,  the  District  of  Columbia 
food  stamp  program  marked  Its  flfth 
anniversary.  At  the.  celebratlMi  were 
five  of  the  original  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents,  who  gave  personal   accounts   of 
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what  the  food  stamp  pnwram  has 
mSnt  to  them.  I  found  their  ramarks 
a  fitting  commentary  on  our  present  ei- 
forte  to  improve  the  food  stamp  pro- 
S2i  for  aS  who  are  hu^,?^f  .Jj 
need  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Snony  of  one  of  the  participants  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttw  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
rkcord,  as  follows: 

SHAW       AMA       WBUTAM       COMMITTO       AND 

CONSU»«»W 

My  name  \s  Martha  Pettus.  I  am  a  food 
staSp^p.  I  am  very  gmteful  for  tbe  food 
sum^  program  a»  «  enables  me  to  ^ri<^ 
^J^r«tinm«.  Before  I  start*d  with  the 
JS^SWnp  program  there  were  many  Um« 
SS!t  n^tS^  buy  food  that  I  oould  iK»t 
afford  due  to  llmit«d  fund*. 

Ihave  been  with  the  program  for  2  yeare. 
I  started  out  on  an  emergency  basis  pay- 
LJ  M<  for  ♦23.00  worth  of  food  ^^^^PfJ^^ 
^bUc  assistance  pending.  When  P^bUc  «- 
Stance  was  granted  the  cost  for  I«>d  stamps 
was  raised  to  W8.00  ft*  •64.00  worth  of  food 
Tt^^at  was  pretty  roug^i  coming  from 
•.alio  00  erant  as  I  stUl  had  to  pay  $70.00 
?or  rlif  m^dltlon  to  paying  for  uUUU^^ 
^  «m«tlmes  I  had  to  have  a  Uttle  outside 

^'?ut  last  February  there  w^  a  chMige  to 
the  program.  On  the  ist  of  February.  1970 
Sie^T^ved  a  cerUficate  for  more  ^o«f 
Tor   lees   money  I  could  hardly  beUeve   It. 

It  was  a  God  send  I  

our  slogan  Is  (HHH)-Hlt  hung«-  hard« 
and  that  te  exactly  what  has  been  done  and 
irill  be  done,  with  Hia  grace. 

FOOD    STAICP  CW8TO»Un»— BEirefTTS    FOB 

rm  TKAM 

jifrs.  Geneva  LaceveH  140  67th  St.  8E., 
East  Capitol  Dwellings.  Mrs.  L«*;^e" 'J"  *^ 
Ssl  Fo^  Stamp  customer  In  1965.  She  has 
six  children  and  over  the  five  year  P«rt«^  ^as 
deceived  •2500  In  bonus  Food  Stamps^  Today 
S^p^  $96  for  •162  worth  of  Food  Stamps. 
£  19M^e  paid  •76  for  ^112  In  I^»<1  Stamp*- 

JtoTliaceireU  Is  a  resourceful  mother  who 
has  raised  her  famUy  within  the  l^Ute^^"^ 
PubUc  Assistance  grant  and  the  Food  St^n^ 
bonus.  Her  «rtde»t  chUd  is  a  student  at  Fed- 

*'"M^^1^TAtt,ert  Armtnger,  4010  8.  Cap- 
Hrti  StreBt.  Mr  and  Mis.  Armlncer  ware 
S*et«l  by  secretary  of  AgrteultAire  OrvUle 
f^man  ind  Rep.  Leonor  SulUv^  when  the 
Food  stamp  Program  began  In  1965. 

Mr  MMl  Mpfc  ArtnJngw  Bye  on  a  oomWna- 
tlon  'social  Security  payment  and  supple- 
mental Public  AsatotMioe  grant.  They  W 
aas  for  $&6  worth  of  Food  Stamps.  At  the 
Ume  the  Food  Stwnp  Program  began  Mr  ^ 
SSr  Armlnger  paid  $32  '« JJ^Jf  ,f?*t 
St«m».  Their  bonus  has  Increased  •*** 
mon^and  now  totals  •SO  a  month  In  extra 
food  buying  power.  Over  the  yea«  Mr.  and 
iS^  ArSer  have  w^elved  $832  In  bonus 

vyjod  Stampa. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Huff.  1466  Bruce  St.  S.K.  M«^ 
Huff  who  la  sg-ye*rs-old  was  an  original  Pood 
Stan*  eaguxDOT.  ti»n«f«nrtng  from  the  com- 
S^y  or  "surplus  food"  P«?f^- .JP'^^J^ 
tU  ciidren  were  young.  Mm.  Huff's  family 
llwd  on  the  dlsatolUty  pay  granted  to  h« 
husband  Edward.  With  the  help  of  Food 
Stamps  tfie  yttm  able  to  manage  more  food 
tot  thwtt-  six  chUdren.  .  *    _>♦ 

Over  the  years,  M».  Huff  mamaged  to  get 
training  and  Is  now  working  as  an  assembler 
JtOQo5«fl D»ta.  With  two  InoomM the  fMftlly 
la  no  VooBBT  eligible  for  Food  Stamps.  How- 
•Ur  whS  wnergwicy  struck  the  Buff  hou«e- 
S7d  to  J.SSSri970,  Food  sump,  .gn 
,.-.w*^  m  keeping  the  Hulls  weU  fed.  mm, 
Huir  wae  fon»d  to  stop  work  for  aeveral 
months  whUe  she  recoperatwl  from  an  opera- 
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tlon.  During  that  time  the  '"Ol^y,^,**^ 
eligible  for  Pood  Stamps  and  the  t^^^^J^ 
able  to  meet  their  nutritional  needs  to  spite 
of  reduced  tocome. 


arCOMMENDATIONS  OF  THS  TOOD  STA»n^- 
VMORT  COMMriTE*  TO  THK  D.C.  BOCI^ 
SERVICX  ADMINISTRATION,  DIPABTJtKNT  OF 
HUMAN    KTSOtJBCKS 

1  All  printed  material,  questionnaires  and 
other  Uterature  giving  Important  Infonna- 
Uon  on  the  Food  Stamp  Program  should  be 
stated  in  simple  language  accompanied  by 
lllxistratlons  when  necessary.  „.„„ 

2  It  U  felt  by  all  that  there  are  stUl  many 
people  yet  to  be  reached.  Accordtog  to  cur- 
rent  estimation.  85.000  more  people  to  the 
District  of   Columbia  are   eligible   tortooa 
stamps     CommimlcaUon    through    written 
material  is  good,  but  unless  It  U  legible  and 
e«sy   to   understand,    many   people   do    not 
bother  to  read  It.  Some  people  feel  that  these 
urograms  do  not  necessarily  «*ply  to  them 
knd    therefore,  do  not  take  the  Ume  to  try 
to  understand  their  purposes.  Effective  com- 
munication is  vital  and  places  a  respon^- 
blUty  on  the  shoulders  of  each  community 
person.  Personal  attitudes  and  appearance. 
tOTie  of  voice  and  an  understanding  of  the 
nrograms  all  go  to  establishing  good  rapport 
between  cUent  and  worker.  There  must  be 
careful  screening  and  training  of  personnel 
who  serve  the  food  stamp  customers. 

3  There  mrist  be  more  communication  be- 
tween agencies  that  are  providing  related 
programs.  All  workers  concerned  with  the 
food  stamp  program  must  meet  regularly  to 
exchange  ideas  and  to  share  experiences  to 
faclUtate  better  services  to  cUents. 

4  The  I^^od  Stamp  program  should  be 
carefuUy   explained   to   the  cUents   by   the 

worker.  _^  ^ . 

5  Better  communication  between  staff  ^d 

community  workers  must  be  established  be- 
cause aU  people  involved  can  contribute 
valuable  Information  concerning  a  c"**^*- 

6  The  Food  Stamp  program  must  be  bet- 
ter pubUclzed  through  community  organl- 
2atlon6  to  wevent  misundersundtog  of  pur- 
pose and  benefits  that  would  help  a  cUent 
Jid  discourage  him  from  parUclpattog. 
Door-to-door  canvassers  should  be  tocreasea 
and  more  effective  use  of  the  radio,  preaa  and 
television  to  promote  the  program. 

7.  Regulations  must  be  changed  In  order 
to  take  care  of  crisis  situations. 

8  Pood  Stamp  legislation,  currently  betog 
prepared,  should  Include  special  food*  for 
dietary  needs  and  household  Items  tcs 
health  and  sanitation. 

9  There  should  be  established  nation- 
wide banking  faciUtlee  for  food  etamp  usera 
which  will  allow  them  to  use  any  services 
provided  by  the  bank.  ^  ..  .,_     „ 

10  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  pro- 
vide services  to  senior  clUzens  who  are  to 
such  categories  as  disabled,  social  security 
and  veterans  benefits. 

11  Recommendation  that  a  self -declara- 
tion type  application  for  non-pubUc  assist- 
ance household,  which  will  replace  an  toter- 
vlew  with  a  certification  officer.  

13  That  other  outlets  for  dl^jenslng  food 
stamps  such  as,  post  oflloes.  reaUurants  and 
branch  or  neighborhood  boustog  develop- 
ments be  used.  ........ 

13  Food  Stamp  cUents  be  tumlahed  Iden- 
tification cards  with  their  photographs  Im- 
printed for  use  to  cashing  checks  and  for 
other  needs.  ^^        , 

14  Additional  food  servloes  to  the  aged 
for  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Social 
Security  Administration  to  consider:  Meals- 
on-Wheels;  Low-cost  Restaurant  Meals  and 
use  of  food  stamps  to  purchase  these  meals: 
( Suggestion  made  that  a  sandwich  to  a  i)ag 
could  be  provided  for  the  person  to  take 
home  for  eventog  snack.) 

16  Co-op  Buying  by  Low-Income  ramtuea; 
Bmergency  Food  Centers  to  all  areas  of  the 
dty:  and  Prtortty-need  of  some  provision  tm 
wlde-aprawl  educatkaial  progMm.  This  pro- 


gram   would    toclude    redpes,    discussion 
^ups,  food  demonstrations  and  consumer 

education.  ^     _^  _.__  ^# 

16  There  must  be  some  restructuring  ol 
ClvU  Service  Regulations  to  toclude  persons 
who  are  not  college  graduates,  but  have 
pitwrUcal  experience  which  qualifies  them  to 
Interviewing. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  MEMBERS  OF  AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
CaUfomias  most  distinguished  citizens 
and  noted  educatoi-s.  Dr.  J.  E.  WaUace 
Sterling,  has  resigned  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  after  completing  an 
extraordinarily  successful  year  of  work 
in  bringing  to  fruition  the  organizational 
and  operational  structures  of  the  Com- 
mission which  is  in  charge  of  the  com- 
memoration of  our  Nation's  200th  year  of 
freedom  in  1976. 

Dr.  Sterling,  who  agreed  to  serve  1 
year,  will  now  be  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  r^earch  and  writing.  He  was  president 
of  Stanford  University  for  19  years.  How- 
ever the  President  has  prevailed  upon 
Dr  Sterling  to  still  serve  as  Chairman 
Emeritus  of  the  Commission.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  biography  of  Efr. 
Sterling  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  _. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  year  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  has,  among 
many  other  accomplishments,  submitted 
a  comprehensive  report  of  its  suggestions 
and  recommendations  to  the  President.  It 
has  been  published  as  Senate  Document 
91-76.  The  number  "76,"  Mr.  President, 
Is  symbolic  of  the  past  when  we  declared 
our  freedom  in  1776.  and  also  of  the  fu- 
ture, particularly,  1976.  The  Commission 
report,  which  the  Congress  ordered  when 
it  created  the  Commission,  met  wide- 
spread commendation  and  probably  the 
least  amount  of  criticism  of  any  recent 
reports  by  Commissions. 

The  Commission  and  its  staff  have  been 
tremendously  helpful  in  encouraging  the 
organization  of  50  State  bicentennial 
commissions  or  similar  bodies.  Scores  of 
local  commissions  also  have  been  estal>- 
Ushed. 

Under  Dr.  Sterling's  chairmanship  an 
executive  director,  M.  L.  Spector,  has 
been  named.  His  abflity  and  creative 
imagination  provide  proper  staff  leader- 
ship I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident that  Mr.  Specter's  biography, 
taken  frwn  the  latest  edition  of  "Who's 
Who,"  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
RxcoRS  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  also, 
under  Dr.  Sterling's  chairmanship,  a 
former  businessman  and  former  head  of 
the  tremendously  successful  200th  an- 
niversary of  San  Diego  was  appointed 
as  deputy  director.  He  Is  Hugh  A.  HaD. 
and  of  course,  we  in  California  are  proud 
of  contributions  in  this  regard.  Mr.  H^ 
provides  the  necessary  practical  hand  to 
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a  gifted  staff.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  biography  of  Mr. 
Hall  also  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commission  staff  provides  a  kaleidoscope 
of  American  citizenry  from  all  across 
the  land.  Mr.  Robert  R.  Rose  of  Okla- 
homa is  a  visual  information  and  motion 
pictiure  expert;  from  Illinois  there  is  Mrs. 
Edith  I.  Scribner,  assistant  for  research 
and  international  affairs;  Miss  Judy  A. 
Moy  from  Washington,  D.C,  assistant 
executive  secretary;  Mrs.  Marie  Z.  Gar- 
lock  from  Wisconsin,  assistant  to  the 
deputy  director;  Mrs.  Margie  S.  Baker  of 
Ohio,  assistant  to  the  director  of  policy 
and  planning;  Leon  Coates  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  operations  manager  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  also  of 
Washington.  D.C;  Miss  Jean  E.  Boyer. 
assistant  to  the  administrative  oflBcer, 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Bruno,  assistant  legislative  information 
director. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  Uke  to  observe 
that  the  new  Chairman,  David  J. 
Mahoney,  just  appointed  by  President 
Nixon,  may  have  a  New  York  address  but 
he  comes  from  California,  it  is  obvious 
from  my  observations,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  entire  Nation  is  to  be  a  part  of 
this  Commission  and  also  is  a  part  of  its 
small  staff. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biography  of  the  new  Chairman,  Mr. 
Mahoney,  also  be  presented  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

BzHiBrr   1 

BiocKAPHT  or  John  Edwaxo  Wau.ao 
Steeung 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling.  Chairman  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, is  chancellor  of  Stanford  University. 

Beglnntog  hU  academic  career  to  1927  as 
a  lecturer  In  history  at  Reglna  College.  Sas- 
katchewan, he  successively  served  and  taught 
at  the  Unlveralty  of  Alberta.  Stanford,  Oall- 
fomla  Institute  of  Technology,  the  National 
War  College  and  Huntington  Library  and  Art 
OaUery  before  being  named  president  of 
Stanford  to  1949.  Dr.  Sterling  held  the  latter 
poet  until  1968  when  he  was  i4>pototed 
chancellor. 

Born  1906  to  Llnwood,  Ontario,  (Canada,  he 
received  his  A3,  degree  to  1927  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  an  AJ*I.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  to  1930  and  a  PhJ3.  from 
Stanford  In  1938.  Dr.  Sterling  was  natural- 
ised as  a  cltlEen  of  the  United  States  to  1047. 
A  former  trustee  of  the  Asia  Foundation  and 
a  member  of  the  Ford  International  Fellow- 
ship Board,  Dr.  Sterling  has  been  decorated 
by  the  governments  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Oermany,  Prance.  Oreat  Brltato  and  Japan 
for  "promoting  totematlonal  goodwill"  and 
for  his  "successful  efforts  to  promoting  the 
develi^ment  of  educational  and  cultural  re- 
lations" between  the  United  States  and  other 

nations.  

Kkhiwt  3 

l^ector.  Melbourne  Louis,  fgn.  service  offi- 
cer; b.  Pueblo.  Oola,  May  7,  1918:  s.  Joseph 
E.  and  Dora  (Bemsteta)  8.;  BJl  with  hon- 
ors. U.  JXM..  1941:  student  Nat.  Inst.  Pub. 
Affairs.  1941:  m.  Louise  Vincent,  Nov.  33, 
1948;  1  son.  Stephen  David.  Intern.  U.8.  Bur. 


Indian  Affairs,  1941;  personnel  asst.  Office 
Emergency  Mgmt.,  1941-42;  chief  classifica- 
tion div.  War  Relocation  Authority,  1943-43; 
employment  officer  UNBRA,  1946-46;  pvt. 
employment.  1946-47;  personnel  officer  Dept. 
SUte,  1947-49;  dep.  dlr.  personnel  ECA.  Mar- 
shaU  Plan,  Parts.  1949-51.  dep.  dlr..  acttog 
dlr.  personnel  Econ.  Admlnistm..  Mut.  Secu- 
rity Adminstrn..  POA.  1951-64;  asst..  dep.  dlr.. 
Mission  to  Mexico,  ICA,  1964-57,  acting  dlr., 
1957-59;  chief  CJi.  and  Caribbean  dlv..  Office 
Latin  Am  Operations,  1969-61.  acttog  dlr.. 
dlr  Office  Personnel  Mgmt.,  1961-62;  exec.  dlr. 
Bur.  Inter-Am.  Affairs,  Dept.  State.  1962-64; 
counselor  for  admlnstv.  affairs  Am.  embassy. 
New  Delhi.  India.  1964-66;  seminarian  sr. 
Seminary  Fgn.  PoUcy.  Dept.  State.  1966-67. 
Mem.  Am.  Soc.  Pub.  Adminstrn..  Phi  Kappa 
Alpha,  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  Home:  6414  Bannock- 
burn  Dr.,  Washtogton  14.  Office:  Fgn.  Service 
Inst.,  Dept.  State.  Washington.  1967-S9:  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  US  Section  US-Mexico  Ctom- 
mlsslon  for  Border  Development  and  Friend- 
ship;    1969:     Present,    Executive    Director, 

ARBC.  
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Hugh  A.  Hall 
Bom  to  Durham.  North  CaroUna,  Sep- 
tember 23.  1926.  Served  to  U.S.  Navy  Supply 
Ck>rps  In  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II; 
outside  sales  manager,  Motor  Supply  Com- 
pany, 1945-48;  Executive  Vice  President, 
Schuler  &  James,  Inc..  of  Los  Angeles.  Phoe- 
nix, and  San  Francisco.  1948-53:  Markettog 
and  Sales  Manager.  Hetzel  Brothers,  Los  An- 
geles. 1953-54;  President.  San  Diego  Pacific. 
Inc..  1956-68;  Olebratlon  Director.  San  Di- 
ego 200th  Aimlversary.  while  serving  also  as 
an  advisor  and  consultant  to  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  the 
California  Bicentennial  Commission,  the 
Monterey  Bicentennial  Ckjmmlssion,  the 
Wichita  Centennial  Celebration,  said  the 
Oothenberg,  Sweden  350  Anniversary.  1968- 
1969;  appototed  Deputy  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenteimlal 
(Commission,  December.  1969. 

Married  Elaine  Hakala.  February  23,  1947; 
son  Stephen,  22.  attendtog  San  Diego  State 
Ck>Uege,  and  daughter.  Ltoda,  19.  attending 
the  University  of  California.  San  Diego. 

From  1958-68  vras  member.  Committee 
chairman,  and  then  Vice  President  of  the 
San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Includ- 
ing Chairman  of  "Try  San  Diego  First" 
Ck>mmlttee  and  Campaign;  c:;halnnan  of 
the  Transportation  Committee;  Chairman 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Campaign 
for  the  San  Diego  Stadium  Bond  Issue;  Chair- 
man of  the  Highway  Committee;  tJo-chalr- 
man  of  the  "Citizens  for  Better  Buses;"  Presi- 
dent of  the  San  Diego  County  Highway  De- 
velopment Association. 

Was  campaign  manager  for  County  Sup- 
ervisor Robert  C.  Coaens  In  1960-63-66; 
member  Republican  State  (Central  (Commit- 
tee of  California;  charter  member  Repub- 
lican Associates  of  San  Diego;  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  76th  Assembly  Dis- 
trict; Chairman  for  northern  San  Diego 
campaign  for  Robert  Ftoch  for  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Received  Chamber  of  Comnteroe's  Most 
Successful  Committee  Chairmanship  Award 
three  times  and  also  Governor  Reagan's  Out- 
standing Citizenship  Award,  1968. 

gTCTTTT    4 

DAvm    J.   Mahomvt 

David  J.  Mahoney,  47,  Is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Prealdait  oT  Norton  Simon  Inc.. 
a  dlvetsUled  company. 

Mr.  Mahoney  had  served  as  president  and 
chief  operating  oflloer  since  the  cooaollda- 
tlon  of  Canada  Dry  Corporation,  Hunt  Foods 
and  Indtistrles,  Inc.,  and  McOall  Corporation 
toto  Norton  Simon  Inc.,  to  July  1968.  Pre- 
vlotMly  he  was  president  and  chief  executtve 
officer  of  Canada  Dry  Ootporation.  which  he 
Joined  on  December  1.  1866.  Before  joining 


Canada  Dry,  he  was  executive  vice  president 
and  a  directs  of  the  Colgate-PalmoUve  Com- 
pany and,  earlier,  president  of  Good  Hiunor 
Corporation. 

Mr  Mahoney  was  bom  to  New  York  City 
on  May  17,  1923,  and  was  graduated  from 
LaSaUe  MUltary  Acadraay. 

World  War  II  toterrupted  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  serv- 
ice as  an  Infantry  officer,  he  began  a  career 
to  advertising  to  1946  as  a  mall  clerk  with 
Ruthraufl  &  Ryan  to  New  York  City,  and 
commuted  nights  to  PhlladelphU  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  a  degree  at  the 
University's  Wharton  School  of  Bustoees.  He 
received  his  degree  there  to  1947.  and  became 
an  agency  vice  president  two  years  later. 

In  1951.  Mr.  iiahoney  established  his  own 
advertising  agency  with  such  accounts  as  Vir- 
ginia Dare,  Noxzema  Chemical.  White  Rock 
Corporation  and  Good  Humor  Corporation. 
In  1956.  he  sold  his  agency  to  accept  the  pres- 
idency of  Good  Humor.  Five  years,  later,  he 
became  executive  vice  president  of  Colgate- 
PalmoUve. 

Mr.  Mahoney  Is  a  member  of  the  Young 
Presidents'  Organization.  His  current  direc- 
torships toclude  Continental  Airltoes,  Dto- 
ers'  Club.  The  May  Department  Stores  Co.. 
Metromedia.  Inc.,  and  Boys  Harbor,  Inc.  He 
Is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Health  Foundation;  Is  Chairman 
of  the  Industry  Committee  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Health,  and  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Personal  Inter- 
change. 

In  October  1969,  he  was  named  "Market- 
ing Statesman  of  the  Year"  by  the  Sales  Ex- 
ecutives Club  of  New  York,  "for  his  courage 
to  Innovate,  his  emphasis  on  markettog 
strategy,  and  his  willingness  to  accept  change 
to  today's  buatoees  climate."  In  February 
1970,  he  was  honored  with  the  "Man  of  the 
Year"  award  ol  the  Western  States  Advertis- 
ing Agencies  Association,  "for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  achievements  to  the  fields 
of  advertising  and  marketing,  and  his  dedi- 
cation and  contributions  to  worthwhile  ac- 
tivities to  the  commiinlty." 

Mr.  Mahoney  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  Uvea  to  New  York  City. 


STATEMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR  PHIL- 
LIPS BEFORE  UNITED  NATIONS 
SEABED  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  Just 
received  a  copy  of  Ambassador  Phillips' 
opening  statement  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Seabed  Committee,  which  is  meet- 
ing throughout  this  month  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland. 

The  Ambassador's  statement,  based  on 
President  mxon's  announced  oceans  pol- 
icy of  May  23.  signifies  the  first  real 
breakthrough  on  this  issue  in  more  than 
3  years  of  debate,  quarreling,  and  down- 
right squabbling,  and  I  think  we  can  all 
take  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  United  States  that  came 
forward  to  break  the  log  jam  by  putting 
ail  of  its  cards  on  the  table  in  the  form 
of  a  Draft  United  Nations  Convention  on 
the  International  Seabed  Area. 

In  presenting  this  proposal  to  the  42- 
nation  UJ7.  Committee,  Ambassador 
Phillips  summed  up  the  administration's 
intention  in  the  following  way: 

We  realise  that  this  Draft  Convention  rep- 
resents an  essentially  new  and  bold  depar- 
ture In  the  law  of  the  sea;  this  was  to- 
tMided." 

We  realize  that  the  Draft  Convention  for 
the  first  time  will  place  the  exploration  of 
resoiaves  of  great  potential  value  under  eon- 
^T>ii«T>g  and  coEopr^enslTe  totematlonal 
regulation;  this  was  totended." 
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We  reallztt  that  this  Draft  Convention 
would,  far  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
mankind,  assure  that  benefltt  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  resources  will  be  equitably 
divided,  regardless  of  the  advantages  of  tech- 
nology or  geography  enjoyed  by  any  State; 
this  too  was  intended. 

Mr  President,  although  there  have 
been  a  number  of  attempts  to  raise 
doubts  about  the  status  of  this  treaty 
proposal.  I  think  Ambassador  PhiUips' 
statement  correctly  serves  to  undercut 
these  attempts  and  to  dispel  any  doubts 
that  mav  still  be  fluttering  about. 

I  commend  the  Ambassador's  state- 
ment to  the  Senate,  and  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Ambass.\dor  Christopher  H. 
Phh-lips 

Mr.  Chairman:  

I  am  very  happy  to  address  the  Seabeds 
Committee  today  In  Geneva,  because  I  am 
optimistic  that  the  Seabeds  Committee  will 
be  able  not  only  to  complete  successfully 
the  immediate  tasks  before  It.  but  that  It 
wUl  make  substantial  progress  toward  the 
fulfllhnent  of  the  broad  responslblUtles  en- 
trusted to  It  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Last  June  In  New  York,  and  Just  this  past 
week  in  Geneva,  an  Informal  Drafting  Group 
met  in  order  to  reach  a  conaensus  on  draft 
prlndplee  regarding  the  seabed  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  jurisdiction.  Provisional 
agreement  has  already  been  reached  on  cer- 
tain principles.  Fvirthermore.  It  appears  that 
we  are  on  the  road  to  reaching  agreement 
at  this  session  on  a  complete  and  balanced 
statement  of  principles  to  be  submitted  to 
the  General  Asswnbly.  In  accordance  with 
lu  instructions,  for  consideration  and  hope- 
fuUy  adoption  at  Its  25th  anniversary  session. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  has  made 
progress  over  the  last  two  years  In  the  con- 
sideration of  alternative  forms  of  regime  and 
machinery.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee can  begin  to  narrow  and  refine  the 
choices  avaUable.  In  thU  spirit.  It  Is  our  view 
that  the  time  for  deUUed  and  c«nprehenslve 
proposals  has  arrived. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  wlU  recall  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  promised  on  May  23,  1970  that 
the  United  Stotes  would  introduce  at  this 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Seabeds  Com- 
mittee specific  proposals  elaborating  on  the 
oontenU  of  hU  May  23  statement.  It  U  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  submit  today  to  this 
Committee,  for  distribution  and  discussion 
as  a  working  paper,  a  Draft  United  NaUons 
Government  hopes  that  this  Draft  Conven- 
tion will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  modernization  of  the  international  law 
of  the  sea.  that  it  will  serve  the  interests 
and  needs  of  all  mankind,  and  that  It  will 
promote  rational  and  sensible  use  of  the 
marine  environment  for  the  future. 

We  realize  that  this  Draft  Convention 
repnaents  an  eesentlally  new  and  bold  de- 
parture in  the  Uw  of  the  aea;  this  wm 
Intended. 

We  realize  that  the  Draft  Convention  for 
the  first  time  will  place  the  exploitation  of 
resources  of  great  potential  value  under  con- 
tinuing and  comprehensive  international 
regulation:  this  was  Intended. 

We  realise  that  this  Draft  Convention 
would,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
mankind,  assure  that  benefits  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  resources  will  be  equitably  di- 
vided, regardless  of  the  advantages  of  tech- 
nology or  geography  enjoyed  by  any  SAtte; 
this  too  was  Intended. 

This  Draft  Convention  waa  prepared  after 
a  palnjftft^l"g  examination  of  r^evmat  na- 
tional and  IntematlODal  interests,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
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mlttee.  Virtually  all  of  the  Convention,  both 
in  concept  and  In  deUll,  Is  based  upon  varl- 
otis  reports  of  the  Secretarj- -General  and 
the  reports  and  discussions  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  Its  Subcommittees. 

We  realize  that  we  cannot  alone  Judge 
whether  these  efforts  have  been  successful. 
The  Draft  Convention  deals  with  many 
questions  which  should  receive  further  de- 
tailed examination  by  the  Committee  and  Its 
Subcommittees.  We  recognize  that  this  Draft 
Convention  Is  a  further  step  in  a  negotiating 
process:  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  will  find  It  a  signifi- 
cant step  which  enhances  the  prospects  for 
agreement  on  principles,  an  international 
regime  and  international  machinery.  It  is 
also  our  hope  that  at  this  session,  and  par- 
ticularly at  future  sessions,  after  ample  op- 
portunity for  reflection,  the  Copimittee  wlU 
undertake  the  task  of  Improving  the  Draft 
Convention  in  order  that  It  may  ultimately 
represent,  not  the  work  of  one  delegaUon. 
but  of  all. 

The  Draft  Convention  speaks  for  Iteelf. 
However.  I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of 
Its  provisions: 

It  provides  that  the  International  Seabed 
Area  shall  be  the  conmion  heritage  of  all 
mankind.  This  area  would  begin  at  the  200- 
meter  isobath. 

It  provides  that  no  state  has,  nor  may  it 
acquire  any  right,  title,  or  interest  In  the 
International  Seabed  Area  or  its  resources 
except  as  provided  In  the  Draft  OonvenUon. 
It  Is  this  provision  which  gives  effect  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  call  for  a  treaty  renouncing 
naUonal  claims  beyond  200  meters,  with  the 
new  Draft  Convention  replacing  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Convention  beyond  this  limit. 
It  would  assure  that  the  International 
Seabed  Area  will  be  open  to  use  by  all  States 
and  reserve  It  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

It  would  guarantee  that  revenues'  will  be 
devoted  to  the  economic  advancement  of 
developing  countries  and  provide  for  some  of 
these  revenues  to  be  used  In  the  promotion 
of  international  knowledge  and  technologi- 
cal capability  concerning  the  safe  and  effi- 
cient use  of  the  marine  environment. 

It  would  assure  aooommodatlon  of  the  dif- 
ferent uses  of  the  marine  environment. 

It  would  assure  that  all  activities  will  be 
conducted  with  strict  and  adequate  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  hxmian  life  and 
safety  and  the  marine  environment.  A  large 
number  of  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the 
Convention  are  designed  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion; for  example,  all  deep  drilling  requires 
either  a  hoense  or  a  special  International 
permit. 

It  provides  uniform  rules  of  both  a  general 
and  detailed  character  concerning  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  at  all  seabed  resources 
beyond  the  200-meter  boundary.  Many  of 
the  general  rules  are  contained  in  the  main 
section  of  the  Draft  Convention,  and  the 
specific  rules  are  contained  In  appendices 
which  form  an  Integral  part  of  it.  These 
rules  are  designed  to  ensure  that  on  the  one 
hand  maximum  revenues  for  International 
community  purpoees  will  be  derived  from 
exploitation  of  marine  resources  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  ensure  a  favorable  climate 
for  Investment. 

It  would  provide  for  a  coastal  State  Trus- 
teeship In  the  area  beyond  the  200-meter 
boundary  embracing  the  continental  mar- 
gins. While  we  have  not  Indicated  a  precise 
seaward  limit  for  the  area  of  the  coastal 
State  Trusteeship  responsibilities,  we  beUeve 
It  should  be  fixed  taking  Into  consideration, 
amcmg  other  factors,  ease  of  determination. 
the  need  to  avoid  dual  administration  over 
single  resource  deposits ,  and  the  arvoldance 
of  Including  excessively  large  areas  in  the  In- 
ternational Trusteeship  Area.  The  Draft  Con- 
vention proposes  to  use  a  gradient  formula 
as  a  means  for  determining  this  boundaxy. 
It  would  establish  the  rtghu  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Trustee  State.  These  include 


assxuing  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Draft  Convention  as  well  as  the  applicable 
rules  of  the  International  Seabed  Resource 
Authority,  and  guaranteeing  the  Trustee  fuU 
discretion  to  decide  whether,  how,  and  to 
whom  licenses  should  be  issued  for  the  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation.  It  would  allow 
the  Trustee  Party  to  keep  a  portion  of  the 
required  payments  and  any  others  It  Imposes 
on  exploration  and  explolUUon.  A  figure 
between  one-third  and  one-haU  U  suggested. 
The  discretion  of  the  Trustee  to  decide  who 
may  explore  and  exploit  seabed  resources  in 
the  International  Trusteeship  Area  Is  the 
only  exception  to  the  requirement  of  the 
E)raft  Convention  that  the  entire  area  be- 
yond 200  meters  be  open  to  use  by  all  States 
on  a  uon-dlscrlmlnatory  basis. 

Over  half  of  the  ArUcles  of  the  Draft 
Convention  are  devoted  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  a  new  international  organization 
called  the  International  Seabed  Resource 
Authority. 

The  International  Seabed  Resource  Au- 
thority would  have  several  Important  func- 
tions. They  include  comprehensive  rule- 
making authority  beyond  the  200-meter 
boundary;  fvmctlonal  responsibilities  In- 
cluding inspection  of  all  licensed  activities 
In  the  same  area;  licensing  responsibilities 
beyond  the  Trusteeship  Area;  adjudication 
of  all  disputes  arising  vmder  the  Draft  Con- 
vention, with  special  procedures  for  approv- 
ing the  delimitation  of  aU  boundaries  re- 
quired by  the  Draft  Convention. 

The  principal  organs  of  the  International 
Seabed  Resource  Authority  would  be  an  As- 
sembly composed  of  all  Contracting  Parties, 
a  balanced  Council  composed  of  24  Contract- 
ing Parties,  and  an  Independent  Tribunal. 
Three  Commissions  have  been  Included  to 
deal  with  rule-making,  operations  such  as 
licensing,  and  boundaries. 

The  International  Seabed  Resource  Au- 
thority would  have  the  responsibility  for 
promulgating  Its  rules  in  the  form  oT  An- 
nexes to  the  Convention.  The  Annex-making 
procedure  will  ensure  flexibility  and  ease  of 
rule-making  in  order  to  assist  the  Authority 
in  adapting  to  developing  technology. 

Since  there  would  be  a  renunciation  of 
existing  rights  when  the  Convention  enters 
Into  force,  rather  than  at  present,  the  Draft 
Convention  provides  for  due  protection  of 
the  Integrity  of  Investments  made  prior  to 
that   time.   In    addition   to   protecting   the 
Integrity    of     Investments,     the    transition 
clauses  have  been  designed  to  avoid  either 
discouraging   exploration    and    exploitation 
or  encouraging  a  speculative  race  for  con- 
cessions and.  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  that 
the  International  community  will   be   pro- 
tected If  Interim  licenses  are  issued  under 
terms  and  conditions  not  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  ultimate  Convention. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  referred  at  the  (q>enlng 
of  my  remarks  to  the  progress  being  made  on 
principles   and   on   regime   and   machinery. 
Our  Introduction  of  the  Draft  Convention 
at  the  beglniung  oS  this  session  Is  lnteiifd«4 
to  help  the  process  of  reaching  agreement  on 
prlnolples  at  this  session  and  to  contribute 
to    the   planned   discussion   of   regime   and 
machinery  at  this  session.  In  our  future  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  Items  on  the  agenda 
for  this  session.  It  is  our  intention  to  draw 
upon  and  elaborate  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Draft  Convention  we  have  submitted  today. 
Ptor  example,  the  Draft  Convention  contains 
basic  principles  vrtilch  reflect  the  work  of 
this   Conunlttee  on  a  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples, and  of  course  shows  how  the  Declara- 
tion might  be  appUed.  The  principles  In  the 
Draft  Convention  are  not.  however.  Intended 
as  a  substitute  for  the  principles  being  de- 
veloped for  the  Declaration. 

In  stimmary,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  o\ir  hope 
that  you  and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee win  find  the  sulKnlsslon  of  this  Draft 
Convention  elaborating  on  President  Niton's 
proposals  a  timely  and  useful  contribution 
to  the  present  and  future  work  tit  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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VETO  OP  EDUCATION  AND  HUD 
BILLS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  President  Nixon  for  ex- 
ercising the  Executive  prerogative  of  veto 
with  regard  to  the  Education  and  HUD 
appropriation  billfl.  Excessive  congres- 
sional generosity  exhibited  In  these  two 
bills  exceeded  budget  recommendations 
by  nearly  $1  billion.  A  great  deal  of  time, 
study,  and  expertise  went  into  the  deter- 
minaUon  of  the  Presidential  budget  rec- 
ommendation, yet  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  disregarded  this  sound 
thinking  and  piled  on  additional  appro- 
priations far  in  excess  of  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  President,  this  excessive  spending 
would  not  have  been  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  people.  President  Nixon 
has  pledged  to  curtaU  the  inflationary 
spiral  In  which  he  found  the  economy, 
and  these  vetoes  are  examples  of  his  at- 
tempts to  live  up  to  this  pledge. 

Mr.  President,  during  an  election  year 
it  is  very  easy  to  go  along  with  more  and 
more  spending,  even  though  such  acts 
adversely  affect  the  Nation's  economy  m 
the  long  run.  The  Democrat  political 
strategy  is  clear.  They  woo  their  con- 
stituencies by  running  up  high  Govern- 
ment spending,  then  attack  the  Repub- 
lican administration  for  not  stopping  in- 
flation. ^  , 

Mr.  President,  the  liberal  element  in 
Congress  believes  that  every  problem  can 
be  solved  by  levying  higher  taxes  and 
spending  more  money.  This  fallacious 
reasoning  has  led  the  country  into  the 
serious  economic  difficulties  we  are  now 
experiencing.  They  refuse  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  ever-increasing  Govern- 
ment spending  and  the  inflation  of  our 
economy.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  by  now 
that  excessive  and  imwise  spending  cre- 
ates more  and  bigger  problems  rather 
than  it  provides  solutioas. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  again  com- 
mend President  Nixon  for  this  act  of  true 
statesmanship  and  responsible  leader- 
ship, and  I  pledge  to  support  his  decision 
by  voting  to  sustain  these  vetoes,  should 
the  opportunity  arise. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  12.  1970,  de- 
scribing the  President's  actions,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  statement,  published  in  the 
same  edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CHAIXKNCXS    CONCRESe    ON    OxrrLATS 

(By  OarroU  Kllpatrlck) 
President  NUon  diaUenged  Congress  on 
the  "big  spending"  Isstie  yesterday  with  a 
sharp  veto  of  both  the  •4.4  billion  education 
appropriations  bill  and  the  •18-bllllon  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  appropriation. 
TTie  double  veto,  hard  on  the  President's 
earlier  veto  of  the  hospital  constrocttaD 
measure,  which  Congress  easily  overrode,  em- 
phasized again  the  developing  campaign 
issue  of  spending  and  inflation. 

Appearing  before  television  cameras,  the 

PiMidHit  said  that  If  he  were  to  sign  tbs 

two  blUs  "I  wotild  be  saying  yes  to  higher 

pcloM,  yes  to  higher  Interest  rates,  yes  to 

higher  taxes." 


But.  he  said,  he  was  vetoing  the  measures, 
which  would  add  nearly  $1  billion  to  his 
budget  recommendations,  and  "saying  no  to 
bigger  spending  and  no  to  higher  prices  In 
the  Interest  of  aU  the  American  people." 

Democrats  Immediately  orttlclaed  the 
President's  action  and  prepared  to  override 
the  vetoes.  They  appeared  to  be  confident 
they  could  override  the  education  bill  veto 
but  less  certain  that  they  could  override 
the  veto  of  the  HUD  bill,  wblcb  also  con- 
tains funds  for  NASA  and  other  independent 
agencies. 

The  House  will  take  up  the  proposals  to 
override  t)oth  vetoes  Thursday. 

The  education  bill  won  congressional  ^>- 
provale  by  a  vote  of  367  to  30  In  the  House 
and  88  to  0  m  the  Senate.  The  HUD  bill  was 
approved  by  the  House  on  a  voice  vote  and 
In  the  Senate  by  70  to  8. 

Administration  offldals  early  this  week 
said  that  the  President  wotild  allow  the  edu- 
cation bill  to  become  law  without  his  signa- 
ture. 

However,  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said  yesterday  It  would 
not  be  proper  to  say  that  the  President 
changed  his  mind. 

He  said  that  after  studying  the  two  bllle 
last  weekend  at  Camp  David  the  President 
held  an  extensive  discussion  yesterday  with 
Republican  congressional  leaders,  then  met 
with  his  budget  advisers  before  making  a 
final  decision  In  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Nixon  argued  that  in  both  bills  his 
original  proposals  were  "generous."  but  he 
said  that  the  larger  appropriations  Congress 
voted  were  "a  threat  to  every  American's 
pocketbook." 

He  said  he  knew  It  was  "tempting"  In  an 
election  year  'to  say  yes  to  every  spending 
bill."  But  he  maintained  that  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  President  "to  weigh  the 
interests  of  aU  the  people"  whUe  Congress 
•understandably  is  sometimes  affected  by 
proposals  that  would  benefit  some  of  the 
people."  _^     , 

The  President  said  that  his  original  re- 
quest for  urban  development  was  "double" 
the  amount  proposed  in  the  last  Johnson  ad- 
ministration budget  and  that  his  request 
for  Office  of  EducaUon  funds  was  28  per  cent 
higher.  ^^        .  ^ 

Tet  Congress  voted  even  more  than  he 
had  asked,  he  said— $514  mlUlon  more  for 
HUD  and  $453  million  more  for  education. 
In  his  veto  message,  Mr.  Nixon  said  that 
he  was  'determined  to  hold  the  line  against 
a  dangerous  budget  deficit.  I  am  determined 
to  hold  the  Une  against  the  kind  of  big 
spending  that  would  drive  up  prices  or  de- 
mand higher  taxes. 

"I  fiatly  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  kind 
of  big  spending  that  Is  wrong  for  all  the 
American  people." 

After  the  President's  June  22  veto  of  the 
$2.8  biUlon  hospital  construcUon  bUl.  the 
House  overrode  It  by  a  vote  of  279  to  98  and 
the  Senate  by  76  to  19,  both  substanUally 
more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

The  education  measure  the  President 
vetoed  provided  $551  million  for  federaUy 
impacted  school  districts.  $1.8  blUlon  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  $967 
mllUon  for  higher  education,  $76  million  for 
emergency  school  aid  to  school  districts  In- 
volved in  desegregation  moves,  and  other 
educational  assistance. 

Congress  added  substantial  sums  to  all  of 
the  above  educaUonal  programs  except  for 
the  emergency  school  aid  to  desegregating 
schools,  which  was  cut  In  half  from  Mr.  NU- 
on* $150  million  request. 

The  HUD  measure  provided  for  a  variety 
of  agencies,  including  $3.2  billion  for  NASA. 
$9  billion  for  the  Veterans  Administration, 
$3.6  billion  for  HUD.  and  $613  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Congress  cut  sUghtly  the  President's  re- 
quest for  NASA  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  increased  by  more  than  half  a 
billion  the  funds  for  HUD,  mainly  for  urban 
renewal.  It  cut  the  President's  request  for 


the  rent  supplement  program. 

The  President  vrtll  sign  the  postal  reform 
bill  In  a  ceremony  at  9:30  ajn.  today  in  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

NocoR  ON  Vrro:  "Paintol.  but  NacraauiT" 
(Mon. — ^Following  Is  President  Nixon's 
message  to  the  Houm  of  Representatives  on 
the  education  and  Independent  offices  t9- 
proprtations  bills) . 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 
I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
Hja.  16916.  an  Act  making  appropriations  of 
the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 
I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval. 
HJl.  17648.  an  Act  making  approprlattons 
for  sundry  Independent  executlva  b\ii*aus. 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  Mill- 
ing June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  pxirpoMS. 
I  am  determined  to  hold  the  line  against 
a  dangerous  budget  deficit. 

I  am  determined  to  hold  the  line  against 
the  kind  of  big  spending  that  would  drive  up 
prices  or  demand  higher  taxes. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  retvimlng, 
without  my  approval,  two  bills  the  Congrass 
has  passed  that  would  Increase  the  federal 
budget  deficit  by  nearly  one  billion  dollars. 
X.  The  Independent  Offices  Appropriations 
bill,  which  includes  funds  for  urban  devel- 
opment, exceeds  my  budget  request  by  $541 
million.  I  am  mindful  of  the  urgent  needs  of 
our  cities,  which  is  why  my  original  request 
for  urban  renewal,  water  and  sewer  grants 
and  housing  subsidies  was  double  the  out- 
lays In  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  vetoing  this  bUl  because  It  would  btip 
drive  up  the  cost  of  living,  banning  the 
people  it  is  most  designed  to  help.  This  kind 
of  excessive  spending  would  also  help  cause 
the  kind  of  huge  deficits  that  drive  up  inter- 
est rates,  which  would  make  It  Impossible  to 
speed  the  recovery  of  the  housing  Industry. 

2.  The  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Is  $463  mUllon  over  my  budget  request. 
My  request  would  have  produced  28%  more 
spending  than  In  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the 
previous  administration. 

My  budget  asked  $3.97  billion  for  the  edu- 
cational purposes  covered  by  this  bill — an  in- 
crease of  $972  milUon  In  spending  over  Fiscal 
1969.  In  addition.  I  have  committed  myself  to 
ask  the  Congress  for  an  extra  $350  mllUon  to 
fully  fund  the  school  desegregation  program 
as  soon  as  the  Congress  provides  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

This  is  only  part  of  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment provides  for  education  programs 
generally.  Total  spending  on  federally  sup- 
ported education  programs  will  recich  nearly 
$12  billion  m  1971.  the  highest  figure  In  his- 
tory and  substantially  more  than  was  pro- 
vided for  1969.  Thus  the  question  is  not  one 
of  cutting  the  present  level  of  school  funds. 
It  Is  not  even  one  of  whether  to  increase 
school  funds.  It  simply  is  a  question  of  bow 
much  they  are  to  be  increased — and  for  what 
purposes. 

Last  March  I  stressed  the  urgent  need  for 
wide-ranging  reforms  in  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. This  bill  raises  the  spending  on  old  ap- 
proaches that  experience  has  proved  Inade- 
quate, rather  than  moving  boldly  on  the  new 
approaches  that  we  need — and  It  cuts  re- 
quested funds  for  such  forward-looking  pro- 
grams as  dropout  prevention,  educational 
opportunity  grants  and  research. 

My  veto  of  these  bills  Is  painful,  but  neces- 
sary to  hold  down  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
We  cannot  have  something  for  nothing. 
When  we  spend  more  than  our  tax  system 
can  produce,  the  average  American  either 
has  to  pay  for  It  in  higher  prices  or  In  higher 
taxes. 

At  election  time  It  Is  tempting  for  people  In 

poUtlcB  to  say  "yes"  to  every  spending  WU. 

If  I  were  to  sign  these  bills  that  qtend  niore 
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than  we  c*n  now  afford,  I  would  be  saying 
"yea"  to  a  higher  cost  of  living,  "yes"  to 
higher  interest  rates,  "yes"  to  higher  taxes. 

I  flatly  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  kind 
of  big  spending  that  U  wrong  for  all  the 
American  people.  That  Is  why  I  muat  veto 
these  bills  which  add  an  extra  billion  dollars 
of  pressure  on  prices. 

Taken  IndlvlduaUy,  there  Is  much  that 
can  be  said  In  favor  of  every  spending  bill. 
Including  the  ones  I  have  vetoed. 

But  a  President,  is  not  elected  to  see  any 
one  bin  In  isolaUon.  He  must  see  them  as  part 
of  a  whole,  because  his  constituency  Is  200 
million  Americans. 

AcUng  In  the  best  interest  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  concerned  with  the  average 
family  struggling  to  make  their  Incomes 
meet  rising  prices.  I  have  drawn  the  line 
against  increased  spending. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
spending  course  it  has  taken,  and  to  place 
first  priority  on  achieving  o\ir  goal:  a  healthy 
economy,  expanding  through  peacetime 
actlvlUee,  with  reasonable  price  stability. 


THE      ONSLAUGHT      OP      FOREIGN 
SHOES  CONTINUES 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  on  shoe  Imports  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year  are  In.  The  statistics  contain 
no  great  surprises,  but  illustrate  the 
simple  fact  that  foreign  manufacturers 
are  slowly  driving  many  of  our  domestic 
shoe  companies  out  of  their  own  national 
market  and  into  bankruptcy. 

If  this  onslaught  of  cheaply  made  for- 
eign shoes  is  allowed  to  continue,  one  of 
this  Nation's  oldest  and  most  important 
Industries  will  soon  disappear.  The  only 
hwe  for  saving  this  vital  industry  is  by 
passing  legislation  to  stem  the  inflow  of 
foreign  footwear.  My  bill.  S.  3723.  does 
Just  that — it  would  protect  our  domestic 
manuf£u:turers  without  unduly  restrict- 
ing the  future  increase  of  imports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  the  news  release 
from  the  American  Footwear  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  which  spells  out  quite 
clearly  the  plight  of  our  shoe  Industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMXBICAN  FOOTWKUt  MAItUrAC- 

T17UBS  AaSOCIATION,  INC.. 

August  7, 1970. 
8ho>  iMPOrrs — Pimt  Half  1970 

The  American  Footwear  Bianiif  actrirers  Aa- 
aodatlon  announced  tolay  that  with  half 
the  year  over,  a  toUl  of  133,160.000  pairs  of 
non-rubber  footwear  have  been  Imported 
Into  this  country — an  Increase  of  22Ji%  over 
the  first  six  months  of  1068. 

The  value  of  imports  for  the  first  six 
month"  in  1B70  amounted  to  $233,156.000— a 
31.3%  increase  over  1069.  A  breakout  by 
specific  categorie--,  of  footwear  clearly  ahows 
the  Impact  that  Imports  are  having  on  do- 
mestic production: 

LEATHER  AND  VINYL  FOOTWEAR.  BY  TYPES  1ST  6  MONTHS 
PERCENT  CHANGE  1970/1969  (PAIRS) 

|la  pwcsfltl 

Domastic 
production 

(down)      laipem(w|>) 

Kaa'tand  Boys' 13  27.S 

Wonwn't  and  Miiaos' S.9  20.9 

ClilMnn's and  Infantf* UA Itl 

Total  aomubbw  toot-  „  . 

vaof. 4.8  22.9 

AFBCA's  estlmata  earlier  this  year  of  a  ta«al 
<tf  233,000,000  pain  of  Importad  footwear  for 


1970  now  appears  to  have  been  a  conserva- 
tive one.  _^    ., 

Last  March  APMA  said  that  ImporU  "were 
capturing  more  than  their  already  unfair 
share  of  the  market",  and  last  month  the 
association  president.  Mark  Richardson,  said 
"the  bombardment  of  imports  obviously  has 
not  ceaaed."  Now  that  half  of  the  year  U 
over  the  only  change  AFMA  sees  U,  not  reaUy 
a  change,  but  rather  a  continuance  of  the 
bleak  story  they  have  been  telling: 

1.  Imparts  are  not  slowing  down.  The 
monthly  average  is  maintaining  a  high  22,- 
200,000  pairs— almost  4,000,000  pairs  more  a 
month  than  In  1969. 

2.  The  value  of  Imported  footwear  has 
Increased  31.3%  over  the  same  period  last 
year,  which  means  that  at  the  retaU  level 
the  American  consumer  has  paid  almost 
$900,000,000  for  footwear  from  abroad. 

3.  All  of  this  means  a  loss  for  domestic 
producUon.  a  loes  of  sales  to  the  retailer,  a 
loss  of  Jobs  (according  to  B1.S.  the  first  five 
months  of  1970  showed  a  loss  of  more  than 
8.300  Jobs  when  compared  to  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1969),  and  more  factory  cloelngs. 

Historically,  the  decade  of  the  sixties  was 
a  very  good  one  for  Imports.  They  grew  from 
a  mere  4.2%  of  total  supply  (domeeUc  pro- 
ducUon plus  imports)  in  1960  to  12.3%  m 
19<J6.  and  in  1969  when  domeatlc  production 
reached  its  nadir  for  the  decade  (581.000.000 
pairs),  imports  gobbled  up  25  J  %  of  the 
total  market. 

Now  that  the  VS.  is  half  way  through 
1970.  the  first  year  of  a  new  decade,  shoe 
Imports  already  account  for  31.4%  of  the 
total  supply.  It  Is  obvious,  accMtiing  to 
AFMA,  that  Imports  will  capture  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  market  this  year,  and 
projecting  to  1976,  may  very  weU  ci^iire 
60%. 


TIDAL  WAVE  OP  COMMERCIAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT THREATENS  TO  EN- 
GULF AMERICA'S  COASTLINE 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  people  are  in  danger  of  for- 
feiting their  access  to  our  Nation's  exten- 
sive seashore  areas.  They  should  awaken 
to  the  danger  posed  to  this  great  recrea- 
tional resource  by  private  greed.  As  any 
citizen  of  the  Nation's  Capital  who  has 
recently  visited  the  35-mile  stretch  of 
beach  between  Ocean  City,  Md.,  and 
Lewes,  Del.,  can  attest,  our  once  unclut- 
tered beaches  are  being  engulfed  in  a 
tidal  wave  of  private  and  commercial 
development. 

As  the  author  of  the  Senate  version  of 
the  National  Open  Beaches  Act  (S.  3044) . 
I  have  long  advocated  the  preservation  of 
America's  coastline  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  average  American  citizen.  Such  rec- 
reational areas  are  becoming  more  des- 
perately needed  every  day.  I  am  hopeful 
that  hearings  will  soon  be  held  on  my 
bill  before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  in  the  interest  of 
guaranteeing  the  public's  right  of  access 
to  our  beaches.  In  1962,  I  was  successful 
in  my  efforts  to  create  a  national  sea- 
shore at  Padre  Island,  Tex.  This  is  one  of 
only  five  such  areas  in  the  entire  United 
States,  and  could  have  easily  become  Just 
another  garish  beach  resort.  Texas  is 
fortunate  to  be  one  of  only  two  States 
with  an  open  beaches  law  guaranteeing 
the  use  of  the  shoreline  by  the  public. 

The  leading  advocate  of  a  National 
Open  Beaches  Act  in  the  House  is  my 
colleague  in  the  Texas  delegation  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Eckhasdt.  I  fully  support 
his  efforts  and  agree  with  his  assertion 
that— 


The  beaches  of  the  United  States  are  a 
heritage  of  all  the  people  of  the  entire  United 
States.  Both  the  present  and  the  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  should  have  the  right 
to  the  enjoyment  of  this  most  important 
natural  resource. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  editors  of 
TJB.  News  &  World  Report  for  its  publi- 
cation, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  enlightening  article  entitled  "The 
Battle  for  America's  Crowded  Coastline," 
published  in  the  August  10,  1970,  issue  of 
U.S.  News  t  World  Report,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  Battlx  ros  Amxrica's  Chowskd 
CoASTums 
PAWI.ITS  Island,  S.C. — This  tiny  resort  of 
frame  houses  overlooking  a  broad  Atlantic 
beach  doesn't  look  like  a  battleground. 

Children  build  castles  on  the  uncrowded 
strand  as  the  surf  rolls  in,  and  egrets — grace- 
ful, long-legged  birds— doze  imdlsturbed  in 
the  salt  mashes. 

But  It  is  here  that  one  of  the  fiercest 
fights  ever  waged  over  land  use  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  is  gaining  momentum. 

Arrayed  against  each  other  are  land  de- 
velopers and  conservationists.  They  consid- 
er the  fight  the  forerunner  of  many  that  may 
shape  the  future  of  6,000  miles  of  coast  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  between  the 
Canadian  and  Mexico  borders. 

Key  to  conflict.  At  Issue  Is  whether  the 
growing  trend  toward  "urbanization"  of  the 
coastlines — through  housing  tracts,  high-rise 
apartments,  motels  and  factories — will  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  at  the  present  fast  pace. 
Says  Thomas  W.  Richards,  president  of  the 
Waahlngton-based  Nature  Conservancy,  a 
oonaervaUonlst  group: 

'^e'U  wind  up  with  a  city  1,500  miles  long 
and  six  blocks  wide  along  the  coast  from 
Boston  to  Miami  if  we  don't  watch  out.  And 
the  same  thing  is  happening  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Mexican 
border  and  on  some  parts  of  the  Qulf  Coast." 
Concern  over  the  rapid  urbanization  of 
once-wild  stretches  of  shoreline  Is  also  being 
voiced  at  high  levels  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  White  House-appointed  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science.  Engineering  and  Re- 
sovircee  recently  reported  that  pressures  on 
shoreline  space  have  mounted  dramatically 
over  the  past  20  years  and  are  certain  to 
increase. 

This  Commission  says  that  reasons  for  the 
assault  lncl\ide  "the  shift  of  the  popula- 
tloa  from  rural  areas  to  the  cities — the  na- 
tion's seven  largest  metropolitan  areas  are 
on  the  Oreat  Lakes  or  the  seaooast — the 
spread  of  suburban  development  into  coastal 
areas,  and  the  Increased  alBuence  and  leisure 
time  of  a  large  part  of  our  population." 

Disturbing  factors.  Among  developments 
causing  ooncem: 

Estimates  are  that  67  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
population  will  live  In  the  21  States  on  the 
continental  coastlines  by  1985.  About  40  per 
cent  of  U.S.  factories  are  presently  located 
in  coastal  counties. 

A  Department  of  the  Interior  survey  shows 
that  most  of  the  nation's  estuaries  along  the 
Atlantic  and  in  Oregon,  Washington  and 
California  "have  been  modified  more  or  leas 
severely  by  man's  activities."  California's 
estuaries  are  considered  the  most  drastically 
affected. 

In  the  past  20  years.  27  million  acres  of  im- 
portant fish  and  wildlife  habitat  In  VM. 
estuaries  have  been  destroyed,  according  to 
the  Wilderness  Society. 

The  shoreline  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic Is  shrinking  fast.  A  UJ3.  aovemment 
study  Indicates  that  "90  per  cent  of  this  lim- 
ited, highly  desirable  recreation  source  Is  m 
private  control,  about  5  to  7  par  cent  li  la 


pubUo  recreation  areas  and  about  3  per  cent 
is  in  restricted  military  areas." 

Much  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska 
coastlines  and  some  smaller  areas  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts  are  still  undeveloped. 
But  conservatlonlsU  warn  that  signs  point  to 
rapid  development  in  some  of  those  areas. 

too.  ^ 

Says  the  National  Park  Service: 

"Almost  every  attractive  seashore  area  on 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  has  been  pre- 
empted for  commercial  or  private  develop- 
ment. Only  a  fraction  of  our  long  seacoast  U 
left  for  public  use,  and  much  of  this  smaU 
portion  is  rapidly  disappearing  before  our 

eyes." 

Saving  the  seaahores.  Conservationists  con- 
sider the  situation  so  alarming  that  they  are 
taking  unprecedented  steps  to  ensure  the 
right  of  the  general  pubUc  to  the  shoreline. 

Some  groups,  such  as  the  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy, have  arranged  through  benefactors  for 
the  purchase  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
seashore  property.  This  privately  supported 
organization  devotes  its  entire  resources  to 
the  preservation  of  undeveloped  land  rich  m 
plant  and  animal  life. 

Other  conservation  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Sierra  Club,  encourage  the  protection 
of  primitive  areas  through  such  means  as 
lawsuits,  presentation  of  their  views  before 
government  bodies  and  massive  publicity 
campaigns. 

The  result  is  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  are  actively  i)artlclpating  In  the 
conservation  movement,  exerting  pressures 
that  were  scarcely  felt  10  years  ago. 

Among  the  first  to  feel  the  conservation- 
ists' bite  have  been  landholders  and  devel- 
opers along  the  coasUlnes.  They  are  discov- 
ering that  zoning  boards  and  coimty  coun- 
cils which  once  routinely  approved  proposals 
for 'landfills,  apartments  and  factories,  are 
now  turning  down  many  such  requests. 

A  prime  example.  The  battle  over  Pawleys 
Island  typifies  the  change  that  Is  Uklng  place 
aU  along  the  Uil.  coastline.  Here  the  owner 
of  a  90-acre  tract  of  marshland.  Dr.  Harry 
Tiller,  wants  to  dig  a  canal  and  fill  in  part 
of  his  wetlands  for  sale  as  housing  lots. 

Dr  'nuer  says  he  has  Invested  more  than 
$35,000  m  this  land,  and  believes  he  could 
seU  the  property— If  developed— for  as  much 
as  1  million  dollars.  He  says  the  project 
woiUd  be  an  asset  to  the  area,  and  that  he 
Is  svirprlsed  at  the  furor  his  proposal 
aroused. 

•For  some  reason,"  Dr.  "nUer  says,  "aU  heU 
broke  loose  when  people  found  out  I  was  get- 
ting a  permit  to  put  a  canal  through  this 
Pawleys  Island  marsh.  Now.  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  I've  Invested  too  much  money  in 
the  thing  to  back  out  of  it  becaiise  some  peo- 
ple dont  like  what  I'm  doing." 

Opponents  of  the  project  argue  that  fiUlng 
the  marsh  would  destroy  breeding  grounds 
for  birds  and  fish,  and  would  radlcaUy  alter 
the  character  of  Pawleys  Island. 

"A  quiet  place."  We  don't  want  to  be- 
come another  honky-tonk  beach  resort," 
says  Linwood  Altman.  president  of  the  Paw- 
leys Island  Civic  Association.  "We  want  our 
community  to  stay  a  quiet.  famUy-type 
place." 

Mr  Altman  and  other  area  residents— the 
association  claims  it  Is  backed  by  "99.9  per 
cent"  of  the  community— beUeve  the  out- 
come of  the  case  wUl  be  a  landmark.  He  says: 
"If  this  gpes  through.  It  wiU  set  the  stage 
for  complete  development  of  aU  marshlands 
along  the  coast.  ThU  should  be  a  warning  to 
all  Americans." 

Mr  Altman  and  hU  coUeagues  are  waging 
the  fight  despite  the  Ukellhood  that  nearly 
aU  property  In  the  area  would  be  wortt 
much  more  If  Intensive  development  were 
permitted. 

Says  William  W.  Doar.  Jr.,  an  attorney 
who  Is  a  represenUtlve  of  this  area  In  the 
Carolina  State  legislature: 


"I  grew  up  here,  and  I've  Xteta.  fishing  in 
these  marshes  since  I  was  a  chUd.  I  hate  to 
think  of  aU  that  disappearing." 

South  Carolina  already  has  approved  the 
landfill  proposed  by  Dr.  Tiller,  but  no  deci- 
sion has  been  made  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  must  also  give  ite  per- 
mission. ^  . 
Opponento  and  proponents  have  presented 
vigorous  arguments  to  the  Corps,  and  news- 
p^ers,  lawmakers  and  interested  parties 
have  taken  sides. 

"There  hasn't  been  so  much  smoke  around 
here  since  the  War  Between  the  States,"  ob- 
serves one  resident. 

Other  similar  battles  are  shying  up  along 
much  of  the  U.S.  shoreline. 

Conservationists  say  many  of  the  nation's 
best  beaches  are  being  turned  into  "strip 
cities."  One  example  given  la  a  stretch  of 
about  35,  miles  that  extends  from  Ocean 
City,  Md.,  northward  to  Lewes,  Del.  This 
area  is  within  easy  distance  of  three  big 
cities— Washington,  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia. Its  summer  population  has  doubled  in 
the  past  10  years. 

"Miami  of  the  North?"  Ocean  City,  which 
was  about  40  streets  long  and  five  blocks  wide 
in  1965,  now  extends  for  more  than  100 
streets.  Alongside  one-story  frame  summer 
homes  built  60  years  ago  are  new  motels,  gas 
stations,  amusement  parks,  shopping  centers 
and  apartments  rising  as  high  as  14  stories. 
At  its  summer  peak  the  community  is 
teeming  with  as  many  as  100,000  people  a 
day — compared  with  a  permanent  winter 
population  of  about  1.300.  The  summer  total 
is  expected  to  double  or  triple  by  1985. 

Daniel  G.  Anderson,  chairman  of  Ander- 
son-Stokes, Inc.,  a  large  real  estate  firm 
in  this  area,  says:  ,     ,  .„      . 

"Ocean  City  wlU  some  day  rival  Miami 
Beach  because  of  Its  proximity  to  several 
cities.  It's  really  going  to  boom." 

Nearby  Rehoboth  Beach  is  taking  a  some- 
what different  course.  Founded  a  century  ago 
as  a  retreat  for  Methodists,  the  town  U  still 
relatively  qulet^-even  when  its  beaches  are 
crowded  In  mldsxunmer  with  60,000  sun- 
seekers.  ^  . 
The  community's  1,200  permanent  resi- 
dents have  resisted  unrestricted  growth,  al- 
thoxigh  the  right  to  erect  eight-story  build- 
ings In  one  area  was  recently  approved. 

Mr.  Anderson  stresses  that  much  of  the 
Delaware  coastline  U  publicly  owned  and 
relatively  imderdevelopid.  Such  usage,  he 
says,  guarantees  that  the  area  will  continue 
to  have  balance. 

"The  answer  is  controls,"  he  says.  "De- 
velopers and  conservationists  can  live  very 
well  together  if  there  Is  basically  good  zoning 
providing  for  diversified  use  of  the  beach 
areas." 

Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  U  one 
of  many  high  officials  urging  a  national  land- 
use  poUcy  to  establish  guldeUnea  fc*  all  con- 
cerned. In  his  view: 

"If  we  had  such  a  policy,  then  we  could 
recommend  the  best  use  for  land  and  re- 
sources. The  highest  value  for  a  seashore, 
for  example,  ooiUd  be  for  recreation,  or  tcx 
scenery,  or  for  marine  Ufe  and  fishing. 
Or  perhaps  that  particular  seashore  could  be 
tised  for  economic  development." 

Factory  growth.  Another  source  of  concern 
to  conservaUonists  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  Increasmg  industrial  use  of  the 
shorelines.  Access  to  both  overland  and  ocean 
shipping  and  the  nearness  of  big  labor  pools 
are  the  main  reasons  why  more  and  more 
firms  are  trying  to  biUld  their  plants  along 

the  coasUlnes.  

San  Francisco  Bay,  exemplifies  this  trend. 
Filling  and  diking  has  reduced  the  size  of 
that  wat^way  to  two  thirds  of  Its  natural 
size,  and  poHutlon  olouds  Its  once-dear 
waters. 

Area  resldenU  hava  banded  together  In 
recent  years,  and  have  succeeded  In  stop- 
ping much  new  development  Their  effwU 


led  to  creation  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Conservation  and  Development  Commission, 
which  has  the  power  to  permit  or  deny  fur- 
ther alterations. 

A  ttimHiLr  body  has  been  proposed  to  regu- 
late the  entire  California  seacoast. 

Objections  by  citizens'  groups  also  m- 
fiuenced  the  postponement  of  plans  to  build 
a  huge  chemical  plant  on  the  South  Caro- 
lina coast  near  the  Hilton  Head  Island  re- 
sort area.  Critics  contended  the  plant  might 
pollute  the  waters  and  endanger  shrimp  and 
oyster  beds. 

Secretary  Hlckel  warned  he  would  oppose 
the  project  unless  the  developers  provided 
"environmental  safeguards." 

The  BASF  Corporation,  which  wants  to 
build  the  100-mllUon-dollar  complex,  has 
suspended  construction  at  least  untU  1972 
pending  studies  of  how  the  environment 
would  be  affected. 

In  some  regions,  conservationists  are  buy- 
ing as  much  of  the  avalUble  coastal  land 
as  they  can  afford. 

Time  running  out?  There  Isn't  much  time 
left,"  says  Mis.  Charles  Yam,  of  Atlanta, 
a  member  of  the  tooend  of  governors  of  the 
Nature  Conservancy.  "This  kind  of  land  will 
soon  be  so  expensive  that  only  a  few  really 
rich  people  will  be  able  to  afford  it,  and  we 
want  to  save  as  much  as  we  can  before 
then." 

Mrs.  Tarn  and  other  OeorglanB,  with  finan- 
cial support  from  philanthropists  through- 
out the  nation,  have  arranged  for  the  pur- 
chase of  various  tracts  along  the  Atlanttc 
Coast. 

One  of  these,  Wassaw  Island  near  Savan- 
nah, is  an  almost  completely  undeveloped 
haven  for  birds,  fish,  alligators  and  deer. 

The  Island  has  been  preserved  in  its  natu- 
ral sUte  ever  since  George  Parsons  of  Boston 
presented  the  site  to  his  bride  as  a  honey- 
moon gift  m  1866. 

In  recent  years,  land  developers  and  local- 
government  officials  became  Interested  in  the 
location,  considered  by  them  to  be  ideal  for 
subdividing  or  conversion  into  recreation 
areas. 

The  Island's  five  and  a  half  miles  of  broad 
white  beach  Is— as  one  area  resident  de- 
scribes It— "one  of  the  few  places  m  this 
country  where  you  can  go  skinny-dipping 
and  not  be  dUturbed."  The  site  U  vlrtuaUy 
inaccessible  except  by  boat. 

The  Parsons  famUy  last  year  sold  Waasaw 
Island  to  the  Nature  Conservancy,  which 
turned  it  over  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe  Service.  The  family  attached  one  condi- 
tion to  the  sale:  that  no  bridge  would  ever 
be  buUt  to  the  Island. 

Plans  are  to  maintain  the  island  Just  as  It 
is — except,  maybe,  for  measures  to  discour- 
age the  raccoons  from  robbing  tiirtle's  nests. 
Human  visitors  are  allowed  but  they  must 
get  there  on  their  own. 

Federal  aid.  AU  these  efforts,  however,  are 
considered  bv  many  conservationists  to  be 
merely  stopgap  measures.  They  say  a  much 
more  vigorous  effort  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  Is  necessary  to  acquire 
more  shoreline  and  to  regulate  use  of  coastal 


The  Federal  Government  has  undertaken 
several  studies  of  the  coastlines,  and  In  recent 
years  has  acquired  national  seashores  at 
Cape  Cod,  Mass..  Point  Reyes,  Calif.,  Padre 
Island,  Tex.,  Assateague  Island  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  Cape  I/x)kout,  N.C. 

Assateague.  which  consists  mainly  of  sand 
dunes  and  marshes,  was  already  In  the  proc- 
eee  ot  being  subdivided  and  developed  when 
the  VS.  Oongrees  autborlaed  purchase  of 
the  site  in  1965.  ,      ^    ^ 

Thirty-two  miles  long,  this  Island  hM 
oa,«ptng  faciUties  maintained  by  the  U.8. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  BUte  of 
Maryland  But  much  of  the  Island,  tndud- 
ln«  a  large  wildlife  refuge,  baa  been  left  un- 
devaloped-aooaalbU  only  to  boatan  and 
htkan. 
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One  of  the  area's  main  attraction:  wild 
ponies,  which,  according  to  legend,  are  the 
descendants  of  surrlvors  of  the  wreck  of  a 
Spanish  galleon.  They  roam  the  Island  In 
herd*  of  about  six  to  eight,  foraging  for  much 
of  their  food. 

Several  States,  such  as  Oregon  and  Texas, 
have  laws  guaranteeing  use  of  the  beaches 
by  the  public  Oregon's  supreme  court  re- 
cently reinforced  the  measures  In  that  State 
by  ruling  that  the  public  has  the  right  to 
use  dry -sand  areas  of  ocean  beaches  for  recre- 
ational purposes.  The  case  arose  after  a  motel 
had  fenced  off  part  of  the  dry-sand  area  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  Its  customers. 

In  some  regions,  private  ownership  of 
beach-front  property  limits  or  prevent*  non- 
owners  from  reaching  the  surf. 

Beach  legislation.  Among  recent  measures 
Intended  to  improve  public  access  Is  a  bill 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  affirming  that  "the 
public  shall  have  free  and  unrestricted  right" 
to  use  the  beaches. 

Representative  Robert  Eckhardt  (Dcm.) ,  of 
Texas,  a  leading  advocate  of  the  measure, 
aays; 

"The  beaches  of  the  U.S.  are  a  heritage  of 
all  the  people  of  the  entire  United  States. 
Both  the  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  should  have  the  right  to  the  en- 
joyment of  this  most  Important  natural  re- 
source." 

PROPOSED  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
REGULATIONS 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture issued  the  proposed  regulations  for 
the  national  school  lunch  program.  The 
changes  in  the  school  lunch  legislation 
which  was  signed  into  law  on  May  14, 
1970,  require  considerable  alteration  of 
the  regulations.  The  legislation.  Public 
Law  91-248  is  intended  to  facilitate  the 
provision    of    free    and    reduced    price 
lunches  for  all  needy  children.  This  Is 
the  princlped  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
However,  the  regulations  Issued  re- 
cently by  the  Department  clearly  do  not 
serve  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
this  respect.  Rather  than  making  it  easier 
for  school  officials  to  provide  meals  to 
needy    children    these    regulations    will 
serve  to  hinder  that  effort. 

I  have  detailed  my  objections  to  these 
proposed  regulations  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Hardin  dated  July  28.  1970.  I  have 
also  received  copies  of  letters  to  Secre- 
tary Hardin  from  Miss  Jean  Fairfax. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Lunch  Participation,  which  produced  the 
notable  work,  "Their  Daily  Bread."  Mr. 
Ron  Pollack,  director  of  the  Columbia 
University  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Pol- 
Icy  and  Law,  Mrs.  Marion  Wright  Edel- 
man  of  the  Washington  research  project, 
and  from  Miss  Ruth  Ann  Robson  of  the 
Florida  School  Food  Service  Association. 
These  letters  fuUy  explain  the  many 
problems  that  will  be  created  by  the  pro- 
posed regulations  If  they  are  put  into 
force.  Without  objection.  I  ask  that  these 
letters  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 

as  follows  : 

VS.  8«NATB, 

Wathington.  D.C.,  July  28. 1970. 
Hon.  d-ZTroiD  M.  BAaouf,  ' 

Secretary,  US.  Department  of  AgricultuTe, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAB  M*.  SscrnvTABT :  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  the  proposed  School  Lunch 
Regulations. 


Unfortunately,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am 
very  disappointed  with  the  draft  regulations. 
I  feel  they  fly  In  the  face  of  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  the  passage  of  the  recently  en- 
acted school  lunch  legislation. 

Our  Intent  was  clear:  to  enable  the 
schools  In  this  nation  to  do  a  better  Job  In 
reaching  Its  needy  chUdren  with  a  nutritious 
meal  at  lunchtlme  and  to  assure  every  needy 
child  of  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch,  to 
which  he  Is  entitled.  The  regulations  pro- 
posed by  your  Department  do  not  help  to 
carry  out  this  Congressional  Intent:  rather 
they  serve  to  Impede  legitimate  participation 
in  the  program. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  objec- 
tions I  must  raise : 

I.  (sec.)  245.1 — The  regulations  do  not  de- 
flne  a  national  Income  poverty  guideline. 
Congress  Intended  that  a  clear  standard  be 
set.  The  regulations  are  vague  In  this  re- 
spect. They  do  not  even  Indicate  how  the 
giildellne  will  tte  determined.  I  would  di- 
rect your  attention  to  P.L.  91-248  (p.  3) 
Section  6(b)  which  says:  ".  .  .  by  January 
1,  1971,  any  child  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
household  which  has  an  annual  Income  not 
above  the  applicable  family  size  Income  level 
set  worth  In  the  Income  poverty  guidelines 
should  be  served  meals  free  or  at  reduced 
cost.  The  Income  poverty  guidelines  to  be 
used  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  those 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  as  of  July  1  of 
such  year." 

n.  (sec.)  245.3  "School  authorities  may 
include  such  additional  criteria  in  their  eU- 
glblllty  standards  as  they  deem  necessary  to 
assure  access  to  lunches  by  chUdren  (un- 
able) to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  lunch." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to 
allow  school  authorities  to  add  additional 
criteria  as  they  deem  necessary  to  their 
standards. 

First  of  all.  by  the  use  of  "their  standards" 
you  Imply  that  each  school  may  have  differ- 
ent standards.  This,  coupled  with  yoiu-  faU- 
ure  to  define  the  guldeUnes  In  (sec.)  245.1, 
completely  nullifies  the  intent  of  Congress  In 
placing  a  national  standard  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Second,  and  most  important,  you  are.  In 
effect,  delegating  discretionary  authority 
that  U  whoUy  unauthoriaed  when  you  in- 
struct the  school  authoriUes  to  use  such 
additional  criteria  "as  they  deem  necessary." 
L'nder  no  circumstances  shall  those  unable  to 
pay  be  charged  for  their  lunches.  This  needs 
to  be  made  clear.  Such  additional  criteria 
should  only  be  uaed  If  It  (1)  serves  to  In- 
crease the  participation  rate,  and  (2)  does 
not  exclude  any  child  who  would  be  eligible 
on  the  basis  of  income  and  family  size  alone. 
I  would  suggest  the  following  wording  In  lieu 
of  that  In  the  regulations:  "School  author- 
ities shall  Include  such  additional  criteria 
as  is  necessary  to  assure  access  to  lunchea  by 
children  (unable)  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the 
lunch. 

Further,  since  all  other  provisions  of  the 
regulations  concerning  program  operations 
are  established  on  a  district-wide  basis.  It 
would  seem  that  consistency  demands  the 
use  of  the  "school  district"  In  this  section 
relevant  to  eligibility  standards.  The  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  law  makes  clear  that 
Congress  Intended  to  redxtce  the  number  of 
eligibility  sUndards.  This  regulation  tends 
to  allow  an  increase  in  that  nvimber. 

ni.  (sec.)  245.4  I  think  that  It  would  be 
approprtate  lor  the  regulations  to  require 
distribution  of  ellglbUlty  forms  as  weU  as 
information  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
program.  Further,  the  Etepartment  could 
spell  out,  by  example  U  necessary,  the  spe- 
cific form  of  the  application. 

I  think  the  application  should  simply 
require  the  adult  slgiiatory  to  attest  to  the 
fact  that  his  income  U  under  "x"  dollars  for 
the  relevant  family  size.  It  ahould  not.  It 
seems  to   me,    require  any  other   Informa- 


tion. It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  child 
wlU  start  receiving  free  or  reduced  meals  Im- 
mediately upon  filing  of  his  statement  of 
eligibility. 

IV.  (sec.)  246.6(b).  In  this  subsection,  the 
regulation  suggests  that  school  food  author- 
ities need  not  require  an  application  when 
"alternative  methods"  are  available.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  right  to  use  "al- 
ternative methods"  has  been  consistently 
abused  In  the  past,  a  clarification  of  this 
phrase,  i.e..  what  practices  may  fall  within 
Its  scope,  is  certainly  in  order. 

V.  (Sec.)  246.7.  Up  to  this  point  In  the 
regulations.  It  seems  clear  that  the  deter- 
mination for  free  or  reduced  price  meals 
wlU  be  based  solely  on  the  method  approved 
by  Congress,  l.e ,  srtf-certificatlon.  However. 
In  this  section  the  simple  procedure  U  con- 
fused by  stating  that  school  food  authorltlee 
can  deny  eligibility  on  appealable  grounds— 
that  Is,  for  reasons  apparently  other  than  an 
income  level  above  the  established  poverty 

level. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  is  to  Impose  no 
other  criteria  than  Income  and  household 
size  and  to  be  as  clear  as  possible  that  the 
determination  of  eligibility  "shall  be  made 
solely  on  the  basis  of  an  affidavit "  Sec- 
tion 245.7  should  reflect  this  intent. 

VI.  (sec.)  210.7.  This  legislation  will  re- 
quire considerable  capital  expansion,  espe- 
cially in  urban  areas,  of  existing  school 
lunchroom  faclUtles.  Congress  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  income  from  the  program 
for  these  purposes.  Why  do  the  regtUations? 
vn.  (sec.)  210.10.  The  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  has  heard 
time  and  again  of  the  need  for  a  maximum 
reimbursement  rate  of  at  least  40<  for  spe- 
cial assistance.  Yet.  the  Department  has 
chosen  a  rate  of  30<.  I  feel  that  this  vk-lU  be 
a  barrier  to  free  lunch  participation.  This 
should  be  remedied. 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  I  raise 
to  the  proposed  regulations.  Niunerous  com- 
plaints and  Inquiries  from  state  directors, 
and  other  concerned  citizens  have  come  to 
my  office  in  recent  days.  Accordingly.  In  the 
interest  of  a  truly  effective  program.  I  would 
request  that,  due  to  the  serious  nature  of 
the  problems  cited  herein,  and  due  to  the 
profound  effect  these  proposed  regtUations 
will  have  on  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
every  need  chUd  be  fed  In  school,  the  De- 
partment hold  pubUc  hearings  on  these  pro- 
posals before  the  regulations  become  final. 
I  would  like  a  reply  to  this  request  before 
the  regulations  are  Issued  In  final  form. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Georgk  McGovern. 

Cluiirman. 


OaOtrPS  IHTEKESTED  IN  IMPROVING  THE 

School  Ltjnch  Pbocbam 

I.    the   PROVISION    OF    FREE    AND    BEDTTCED    PRICE 

LUNCHES REGARDLESS    OF   THE    INCOME    POV- 

XRTT    OtnDEUNES 

The  greatest  Inadequacy  of  the  proposed 
regulations  is  the  failure  to  delineate  a  clear 
policy  tGt  the  provision  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches.  Although  it  Is  clear  that  the 
Secretary's  "Income  poverty  guidelines"— not 
yet  promulgated— prescribe  "the  minimum 
annual  family  Income  level*  for  establishing 
eligibility  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches" 
(7  C.F.R.   f  245.2(e)  1,  many  questions  seem 
to  be  unresolved  (or  more  confused)  by  the 
proposed  regulations:   (1)  What  are  the  re- 
sponslblUtles  of  a  school  district  where  the 
income  poverty  guidelines  are  too  low  (be- 
cause of  higher  costs  of  living)  and  a  large 
percentage  of  families  above  the  Secretary's 
guidelines    are    stUl    unable    to    purchase 
lunches?  (2)  What  are  the  responsibilities  of 
a  school  district  that  has  established  a  re- 
duced price  lunch  program,  pursuant  to  the 
Secretary's  guidelines,  but  a  large  percentage 
of  the  families  cannot  pay  the  reduced  prices? 
(3)  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  a  school 
district  where  only  a  few  families  cannot 
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nay  for  the  lunches,  although  the  district's 
frw  and  reduced  price  lunches  may  be  gen- 
eraly  adequate  for  most  indigent  families? 
In  sum:  Bevond  the  Income  poverty  guide- 
lines what  are  the  school  dUtricts'  respon- 
slbili'tles,  under  the  Act  and  regulations,  to 
children  unable  to  pay  for  school  lunches? 

Most  of  the  confusion  stems  from  i  345.3 
of  the  proposed  regulations.  In  particular,  one 
sentence  therein  may  cause  numerous  diffi- 
culties: .  . 
School  authorities  may  Include  such  ad- 
ditional criteria  In  their  eUglblUty  stand- 
ards a3  they  deem  necessary  to  assure  access 
to  lunches  by  children  who  are  not  able 
to  pay  the  ftiU  price  of  the  lunch.  (Km- 
phasls  added.  1 

Read  in  context  with  the  entire  section, 
school  administtators  wUl  probably  believe 
that  there  are  only  two  substantive  require- 
ments for  free  and  reduced  price  lunch 
standards:  (1)  the  criteria  must  somehow 
Include  (a)  family  Income  levels  (Including 
welfare  grants)  (b)  size  of  family,  and  (c) 
number  of  children  In  school;  and  (2)  the 
eligibility  criteria,  at  a  minimum,  cannot 
be  less  than  the  Income  poverty  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Agriculture  Secretary.  Be- 
yond this,  based  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, administrators  wlU  believe  that  noth- 
ing else  Is  required.  

Such  a  reading  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  clearly  contradictory  to  the 
statute's  irialn  language  as  well  as  Its  clear 
legislative  history.  (42  U.S.C.  iS  1751  et  seq.] 
As  set  fort;h  In  section  9  (42  U.S.C.  {17581. 
and  substantiated  In  other  sections,  the 
Coneresslonal  policy  of  the  Act  Is  that  no 
child— in  a  school  with  a  lunch  program 
supported  by  Federal  lunch  funds  and/or 
oommodlties— Is  to  be  denied  a  mid-day 
meal  because  of  Inability  to  pay.  The  sUtu- 
tory  purpose  of  section  9  was  clearly  stated 
in  the  Conference  Report's  Statement  of 
the  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House: 

WhUe  It  is  the  intent  of  the  managers 
that  every  chUd  from  an  impoverished  fam- 
ily shaU  be  served  meals  either  free  or  at 
reduced  cost— not  to  exceed  20  cents  per 
meal— it  Is  also  the  Intent  that  Iree  lunches 
be  provided  for  the  poorest  of  ihe  poor  and 
under  no  circumstances  shaU  those  unable 
to  pay  be  charged  for  their  lunches.  .  .  . 
It  should  be  clear  that,  although  the  poverty 
guideline  Is  the  only  mandatory  national 
standard,  children  from  a  family  meeting 
other  criteria  shall  also  be  eligible  for  free 
or  reduced -price  school  Itmches.  (Page  9) 
( Emphasis  added ) . 

In  support  of  these  intentions.  Congress 
promised  that  It  would — for  the  first  ttme — 
assure  that  sufficient  funds  are  available  to 
make  the  School  Lunch  Program  accessible 
to  all  needy  chUdren.  Section  11(a)  of  the 
Act  provides: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
special  assistance  to  assure  access  to  the 
school  lunch  program  under  this  Act  by 
children  of  low-income  families.  |42  U£.C. 
5  1759a(a).l    (Emphasis  added.  1 

The  regulations  should  be  changed  to 
clearly  enforce  Congressional  Intent;  at  pres- 
ent, either  by  design  or  incompetent  drafts- 
manship, the  regulations  emasculate  the  free 
school  lunch  policy  of  the  Act.  Several 
changes  shotdd  be  clearly  made;  the  sen- 
tence, quoted  above  from  !  246.3,'  should 
be  altered  to  read  as  follows: 

"School  authorities  shall  Include  each 
additional  criteria  In  their  ellglbUlty  stand- 
ards as  are  necessary  to  assure  access  to 
lunches  by  chUdren  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  full  price  of  the  lunch."  [Italic  words 
Indicate  proposed  changes.) 

In  so  doing,  the  regulations  should  clearly 
state-    (1)   that  the  free  and  reduced  price 


eUgibUlty  standards  must  exceed  the  "In- 
come poverty  guidelines"  where  subsUntlal 
numbers  of  poor  famUles.  with  annual  in- 
comes higher  than  the  Secretary's  guldeUnes. 
cannot  pay  for  the  school  meals;  (2)  that 
free  Umches  must  always  be  provided  to  In- 
digent ChUdren  who  cannot  pay  for  a  re- 
duced price  lunch;  and  (3)  that  chUdren 
from  families  with  Incomes  higher  than  the 
ellglbUlty  standards  must  receive  a  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  whenever  they  cannot 
pay  for  their  mid-day  meals  (whether  such 
situation  is  caused  by  an  emergency.  Irregu- 
larly high  famUy  expenses,  or  other  reasons) . 
Finally,  the  regulations  should  state  that 
each  school  lunch  program,  supported  by 
Federal  funds  and  or  commodities,  has  the 
affirmative  responsibUlty  to  assure  that  chil- 
dren are  not  denied  a  lunch  because  of  an 
InabUlty  to  pay. 

n.  THE  INCOME  POVERTY  GUmELINKS 

Although  the  Income  poverty  guidelines 
are  minimal  requirements  only  after  Janu- 
ary 1  1971.  It  Is  most  troublesome  that  the 
Secretary  has  refused  to  establish  and  pub- 
lish them  with  the  proposed  regulations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  »  17681.  the 
Secretary  should  have  prescribed  the  guide- 
lines bv  July  1,  1970';  the  failure  to  an- 
nounce" them  with  the  proposed  regulations 
or  shortly  thereafter,  wUl  make  it  difficult 
for  many  districts  to  comply  with  the  na- 
tional standards  by  January  1971.  Since 
most  school  admmutrators  are  unfamlUar 
with  the  leglslaUve  hUtory  of  the  May 
amendments  to  the  Act,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  that  the  income  poverty 
Euidelines  may  substantially  differ  from  pres- 
ent district  criteria  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches. 

The  secretary  must  set  forth  guldeUnes 
that  are,  at  least,  equivalent  to  the  p.B.Oj 
H.E.W.  poverty  standards.  As  the  Conference 
Report  states  on  page  9 :  ,._,».•  i 

The  conference  amendment  to  the  eUglbii- 
Ity  standard  for  free  and  r^^^'P^l^^ 
lunches  makes  it  clear  that  every  child  from 
a  household  with  an  Income  below  the  pov- 
erty level  ShaU  be  served  free  or  reduced- 
orice  meals.  A  national  standard  for  the  pov- 
erty level,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
AKrtculture,  shall  be  used  as  the  standard  of 
eUgibllity  m  lieu  of  the  multlstandard  as  in- 
cluded m  the  original  Senate-passed  blU. 
!t  is  expected  that  thU  will  be  the  iomeas 
established  by  the  Department  of  He<dth. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Offlce  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  [Emphasis  added.] 

Consequently,  at  a  mlnUnum.  children 
from  an  urban  family  of  four  should  be  eUgl- 
ble  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  "the" 
annual  Income  is  W.SOO  or  below;  chUdren 
from  a  rural  four-person  household  should 
receive  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  If  the 
famUy  Income  Is  $3,200  or  below.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  assure  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  quickly  prescribes  guuleliJies 
in  compliance  with  the  above-enunctated 
standards 


ra.   UNIFORM    FREE    LUNCH    8TANDABO    WOK 
SCHOOL    DISTRICTS 

Throughout  the  proposed  regulations  there 
is  evident  an  Uitent  by  the  department  that 
policies  and  practices,  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches,  may  differ  from  school  to 
Khool  in  the  same  district.  Not  only  s  tiU 
an  unwarranted  recession  from  the  llmitea 
progress  of  the  October  1968  free  lunch  regu- 
lations, but  such  differing  guldeUnes  might 
confuse  parents  about  their  chUdren's  right 
to  free  lunches.  More  UnportanUy,  however, 
the  proposed  regulations  wlU  probably  in- 
vidiously affect  practices  in  schools  With  a 


See  p.  2.  supra. 
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« Section  9  of  the  Act  (42  V3.C.  J  1T581. 
m  its  relevant  part,  states:  "The  Income  pov- 
erty guidelines  to  be  used  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  those  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
as  of  July  I  of  such  year." 


high  concentration  of  children  from  low- 
mcome  famUles.  In  5  245.3,  as  an  example, 
the  proposed  regulaUons  state:  "The  school 
authorities  of  each  school  participating  in 
the  Program  or  of  o  commodity  only  school 
shall  esublish  standards  to  be  used  In  de- 
termining the  eligibility  of  children  for  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches."  (Emphasis 
added.]  As  a  result,  a  school  district— for  fis- 
cal. poUtlcal,  racUl,  or  other  reMons— may 
prescribe  more  restrictive  free  lunch  criteria 
in  schools  with  larger  numbers  of  poor 
children.  ^     , 

Differing  free  lunch  standards  from  school 
to  school  in  the  same  district  Is  probably 
vloUtlve  of  both  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Constitution.  In  section  9  of  the 
Act.  the  statute  states:  "Such  determina- 
tions (of  ellglbUlty  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches)  shall  be  made  by  local  school  au- 
thorities In  accordance  with  a  publicly  an- 
nounced poUcy  and  plan  applied  equitably 
.  ."  (Emphasis  added]  Quwy:  Can  free 
lunch  plans  be  applied  equitably  If  schooU, 
with  higher  concentrations  of  chUdren  from 
low-Income  famUles,  deny  free  lunches  be- 
cause of  more  restrictive  ellglbUlty  crltcrU 
based  on  fiscal.  poUtlcal,  racial,  or  other  rea- 
son? Moreover,  since  the  administrative 
practice  under  the  statute— prior  to  the  May 
amendments— utUized  the  term  "local  school 
authoriUes"  to  denote  school  dUtrict  officials 
(rather  than  officials  in  particular  schools), 
it  Is  evident  that  Congress  contemplated  the 
continued  formtUation  of  district-wide  free 
lunch  policies  promtUgated  by  district  offi- 
cials. Congress  would  have  changed  the  defi- 
nition of  that  term  if  it  means  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  frustrating  Congressional 
Intent,  the  regulations  may  Induce  Constltu- 
Uonal  violations  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  Providing  free  lunches  to  some  poor 
ChUdren,  whUe  denying  free  lunches  to  other 
children  equaUy  unable  to  pay  but  attending 
another  school,  violates  our  fundamental  no- 
tions of  fair  play  and  equal  treatment.  In  so 
doing,  such  discriminatory  treatment  prob- 
ably violates  the  dictates  of  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments.' 

TV.   TKK    HEARING    FROCXDURKS 

The  hearing  procedures  delineated  In 
i  245.7  of  the  proposed  regulations  were 
poorly  drafted  and  will  undoubtedly  catise 
many  school  lunch  administrators  to  misread 
the  requirements  under  the  new  legislation. 
The  regulations  fall  to  set  out  who  has  the 
responsibility  to  ask  for  a  hearing  under  dif- 
ferent situations,  thereby  probably  perpet- 
uating administrators'  impressions  that  the 
burden  should  always  rest  with  the  Indlgent- 
wjpUcant.  Clarification  of  school  administra- 
tors' responslbUitles,  with  regard  to  auto- 
matic free  lunch  ellglbUlty  and  hearing  pro- 
cedures, Is  necessary.* 

>  Promulgation  and  application  of  differ- 
ent standards  by  local  officials  would  consti- 
tute the  vioUtlon  of  the  Fotirteenth  Amend- 
ment; Department  approval  of.  and  partic- 
ipation m,  such  discriminatory  standards 
would  constitute  the  violation  of  the  Plfth 
Amendment. 

•  Some  of  the  confusion  Is  somewhat  Obvi- 
ated by  the  following  language  In  {  346.6: 

Decisions  with  respect  to  the  ellglbUlty  of 
any  child  for  free  or  reduced  price  meals 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Information 
supplied  m  the  application  without  further 
Independent  verification  or  Investigation  by 
school  food  auth»ltles.  If  school  food  au- 
thorities wish  to  subsequenUy  chaUenge  the 
correctness  of  the  information  contained  m 
any  application,  they  shaU  do  so  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hearing  procedure  establiaheit 
under  {  245.7  of  this  part. 

De^lte  this  statement,  further  clarlfloft- 
tlon— on  the  question  of  automatic  free 
lunch  eUglbUlty  axkl  beartag  ppocetoee— 
is  necessary  to  cle«ly  define  admlnWrttive 
responslbUitles  under  varying  situations  (M 
Illustrated  btiow  in  the  text) . 
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The  following  hypothetical  c*«e  U  Illustra- 
tive of  the  numerous  situations  that  will 
arise.  School  (district)  X  has  promulgated  a 
fr«e  and  reduced  price  lunch  schedule,  for  a 
family  of  four,  that  sets  ellglblUty  standards 
as  follows:   $0-*4.000  annual  Income — chil- 
dren get  lunch  for  free;  M.000-»5.000  annual 
Income — children    get    limch    for    (reduced 
price  of)    20  cents;   over  $5,000  annual  In- 
come—children pay  (fuU  price  of)  36  cents. 
Situation    HI:   A  parent,  of  a  four-person 
household,  signs  a  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch   application  indicating  that  the  an- 
nual famUy  income  is  $3300.  (The  children 
In  this  family,  according  to  the  Act.  are  auto- 
matically eligible  for  free  lunches  as  soon 
as  the  application  U  handed  in;  if  the  school 
officials  don't  want  to  provide  free  lunches 
for  the  children,  they  can  appeal  the  decision. 
The  officials  must  prove  that  the  family  has 
a  higher  Income  than  what  is  stated  in  the 
application;  imtil  a  decision  is  made  against 
the  Indigent  family,  the  chUdren  must  con- 
tinue to  receive  a  free  lunch.)  Situation  #2: 
A  parent,  of  a  four-person  household,  signs 
a  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  application 
indicating  that  the  annual  family   Income 
Is  $4,400.  (The  children  In  this  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  Act.  are  automatlcaUy  eli- 
gible for  reduced  price  lunches  for  20  cents 
per   lunch    as   soon    as   the   application    is 
handed  in;  if  the  school  officials  don't  want 
to  provide  reduced  price  lunches  for  the  chil- 
dren,  they   can   appeal   the   decision.   Once 
again,  the  officials  must  prove  that  the  fam- 
Uy has  a  higher  income  than  what  Is  stated 
m  the  application;  imtll  a  decision  Is  made 
against   the    Indigent    family,   the   children 
must  continue   to  receive  a   reduced   price 
lunch.)    Situation  St3:  h  parent,  of  a  fovir- 
person  household,  signs  a  free  and  reduced 
price  lunch  application  indicating  that  the 
annual    family    income   is   $4,400.   The   par- 
ent Indicates,  however,  that  the  children  are 
imable  to  pay  30  cents  per  lunch.  (At  the 
very  Uaat,  the  children  in  this  family,  accord- 
ing to  the  Act,  are  automatically  eligible  for 
a  reduced  price  lunch  at  20  cents  per  lunch 
as   soon   as   the   application  is   handed  in; 
the  indigent  parent  has  the  right  to  appeal 
such  a  determlnaUon,  proving  the  family's 
Inability   to   pay   for  the  20   cent   lunches. 
If  the  parent  can  adduce  such  evidence,  the 
children    have    the    right    to    free    school 
lunches.)  Situation  «4:  A  parent,  of  a  four- 
person  household,  signs  a  free  and  reduced 
price  lunch  application  indicating  that  the 
famUy   Income   Is  $5,200.  The   parent  indi- 
cates, however,  that  the  children  (ire  unable 
to  pay  for  the  school  lunches.  (This  family. 
at  the  very  least,  has  the  right  to  a  fair  hear- 
ing  to  prove   its   inabiUty   to   pay   for   the 
lunches.  If  the  parent  can  adduce  such  evi- 
dence, the  children  are  entitled  to  reduced 
price  lunches;  If  the  parent  also  shows  that 
the  family  cannot  afford  the  20  cent  Ixinches, 
the  children  ar«  to  get  their  lunches  for 
free.) 

The  statutory  support  for  the  above- 
enumerated  rights  U  found  in  section  9  of 
the  Act.  142  U.8.C.  I  1768)  That  section 
states: 

"Determination  with  respect  to  annual  In- 
come of  any  household  shall  be  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  an  affidavit  executed  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  preecrtbe  by  an 
adult  member  of  such  household." 

In  setting  forth  the  Intent  o*  that  provi- 
sion, the  Conference  Report  states: 

"The  determination  of  Income  of  an  eligi- 
ble household  shall  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  an  affidavit  and  such  family  shall 
b«  judged  eligible  for  free  or  reduced -In- 
prlce  meals  until  It  U  proven  otherwise  In  a 
proceeding  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture."  [Page  ».) 

Consequently,  any  application,  signed 
a  parait  ar  gtiardlan.  that  on  Its  face  Ini 
eatee  annual  inooxoe  within  the  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunch  criteria,  must  be  auto- 
matically approved.  Uonomt,  alace  all  chU- 


dren unable  to  pay  for  lunchea  are  entitled 
to  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch,'  children 
from  families  with  Incomes  higher  than  the 
district's  criteria,  have  the  right  to  a  fair 
hearing  to  establish  their  right  to  a  free 
meal.  The  regulations  should  articulate  theae 
rights  more  clearly  so  that  possible  confu- 
sions are  minimized. 

Beyond  the  necessity  of  clarifying  auto- 
matic free  lunch  eligibility  and  related 
rights  to  a  hearing,  i  246.7  should  be  bol- 
stered to  Include  additional  hearing  safe- 
gviards  with  the  six  already  enimierated  in 
the  proposed  regulations.  The  regulations 
should  clearly  state  that  the  hearing  deci- 
sion must  be  based  solely  and  entirely  on  the 
evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing;  informa- 
tion obtained  from  other  sources  cannot  be 
utilized  by  the  hearing  official  unless  such 
Information  is  provided  at  the  hearing.  Any 
Information  provided  at  the  hearing,  that 
adversely  affects  the  Indigent's  position, 
must  be  subject  to  cross-examination.  In 
addition,  the  promptness  requirements  of 
the  proposed  reg\Uatlons  should  be  strength- 
ened to  assure  that  a  family's  appeal  wUl  be 
acted  upon  within  seven  days.  All  of  these 
rights  are  grounded  on  Judicial  interpreta- 
tions of  the  due  process  provisions  of  the 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 

V.   FKKX   LUNCH   APPUCATIONS 

Although  i  245.6  Is  fairly  clear,  its  major 
failing  is  that  no  limitations  are  placed  on 
the  questions  that  can  be  aslced  on  the  ap- 
plication form.  Applications  should  be  re- 
stricted to  four  basic  questions:  (1)  name, 
address,  and  phone  number  of  parent  or 
guardian;  (2)  annual  income  of  family  (in- 
cluding welfare);  (3)  number  of  people  in 
the  household;  and  (4)  names  and  grade 
level  of  children  in  the  famUy.  An  additional 
question  may  be  asked  that  would  invite  the 
parent  to  answer  why  a  free  lunch  should  be 
provided,  applicable  only  if  the  family  Is 
not  automatically  eligible  by  virtue  of  the 
income  criteria. 

The  limitation  on  questions  to  be  asked 
is  based  on  the  statutory  policy  of  section  8 
of  the  Act,  as  substantiated  by  the  legisla- 
tive history.*  Since  free  lunch  policies  are 
to  be  based  on  family  Income  and  house- 
hold size,  any  child,  who  quall&es  under  the 
school  district's  flnanclal  criteria,  is  auto- 
matically eligible  for  a  free  mid-day  meal. 
No  extraneous  questions  may  be  asked  of  free 
lunch  applicants. 

HAACP,  LBOAI.  Ain>  EDX7CATIONAL  FUND. 

Sev)  York,  N.Y.,  Xuyuat  6.  1970. 

Hon.  Cliitoed  M.  Hakodi, 
Secretary.   U.S.  Department  of  AgrUrultwe, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Bfa.  SccarrART:  I  have  been  author- 
ised by  the  persons  listed  below  to  present 
our  comments  on  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  regulations  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  prepared  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-248. 

May  we  commend  you  for  issuing  these  as 
"proposed  revisions",  for  Inviting  comments 
from  interested  parties  and  for  assuring  con- 
cerned citizens  that  their  suggestions  will 
receive  full  consideration  before  the  regula- 
tions are  issued  In  final  form.  If  the  full 
promise  of  PJ^.  91-248  and  the  President's 
commitment  to  feed  all  needy  children  by 
Thanksgiving  are  to  be  fulfilled,  then  USDA 
will  s\irely  wish  to  give  great  weight  to  the 
insights  and  experiences  of  agencies  that 
have  documented  the  problems  of  Imple- 
menting chUd  nutrition  programs  at  the 
local  level. 

As  we  evaluate  these  proposed  revisions, 
our  concern  Is  wtiether  they  will  promote 


•  See  pp.  1-4.  tupra. 

*See,  In  particular,  the  quotatiofas  on  p. 
10,  «wpra. 


maximum  and  affirmative  compliance  with 
the  new  law.  If  state  and  local  officials  are 
faithfully  to  carry  out  their  obligations  tm- 
der  thU  law,  then  the  language  of  the  Reg- 
ulation must  be  unequivocal  in  expressing 
Congressional  intent,  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  law  must  be  explicit  and  the  guidance 
provided  by  USDA  must  be  timely  In  order 
to  assure  the  necessary  administrative  reor- 
ganization and  tooling  up.  We  are  confining 
our  comments  to  those  sections  of  the  pro- 
posed revisions  where  (1)  the  language  la 
ambiguous  or  Inconsistent,  (2)  we  believe 
there  is  a  frustration  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  reflected  In  the  legislative  history 
or  In  the  law  and  (3)  where  USDA's  guid- 
ance Is  not  being  provided. 
{245.2  Definitions 

(d)  "Free  lunch  means  a  lunch  for  which 
neither  the  child  nor  the  parent  pays."  We 
urge  you  to  add  .  .  .  "nor  for  which  he  or 
his  parent  works." 

When  we  have  advised  USDA  officials  that 
some  schools  are  reporting  as  a  "free  lunch" 
a  meal  for  which  a  child  or  his  parent  works, 
we  have  been  assured  that  this  practice  is 
contrary  to  USDA  regulations.  In  order  to 
ensure  uniformity  in  reporting,  and  also  to 
reinforce  your  policy  that  a  needy  child  shall 
not  be  required  to  work  in  exchange  for  a 
free  meal,  the  Regulation  should  clearly 
exempt  from  classification  as  a  "free  lunch" 
a  meal  for  which  a  child  or  his  parent  works. 
i  210.2  Definitions 

In  the  revision  of  the  regulations  printed 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  January  20,  1970 
(36  F.R.  753),  210.2(p)  States  that:  "School 
Food  Authority"  means  the  governing  body 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  one  or  more  schools  and  which  has  the 
legal  authority  to  operate  a  lunch  program 
therein. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  considerable 
confusion  concerning  whether  "school"  refers 
to  Individual  attendance  units  or  to  the 
"local  educational  agency"  (school  board). 
When  Senator  George  McGovern  proffered  an 
amendment  to  clarify  this  matter  by  substi- 
tuting "local  educational  agency"  throughout 
chUd  nutrition  laws,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  rejected  his  suggestion  on  the 
advice  of  USDA.  The  Committee  noted  that: 
The  Amendment  would  not  accomplish  its 
objective  in  this  respect.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  advises  that  the  school  district 
is  already  the  contracting  agency  In  every 
case,  so  the  amendment  would  not  reduce 
the  number  of  contracting  agencies.  The  De- 
partment further  advises  that  certain  pol- 
icies, such  as  that  with  respect  to  eligibility 
for  free  and  reduced  price  meals,  are  already 
required  to  be  fixed  on  a  district  wide  basis. 
(Committee  on  Agrictdture  and  Forestry, 
Report  No.  91-841,  "School  L\inch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments") 

In  order  to  make  It  clear  that  "School  Food 
Authority"  means  the  governing  body  of  the 
district,  we  recommend  that  USDA  should: 
1.  Amend  the  regulations  by  deleting  the 
following  sentence  from  210.2 (p)  as  It  ap- 
pears In  the  notice  of  January  20,  1970:  "The 
term  'School  Food  Authority*  also  Includes 
a  nonprofit  agency  to  which  such  governing 
body  has  delegated  authority  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  lunch  program  In  a  school."  The 
governing  body  can  assign  responsibility  for 
Implementing  a  policy  and  for  operating  a 
progr&m,  but  it  should  not  be  permitted  to 
delegate  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
policies  which  by  definition  must  be  dls- 
trtctwlde.  To  permit  "School  Food  Authority" 
to  be  an  Individual  principal  or  lunchroom 
manager  would  wipe  out  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  past  18  months. 

a.  Use  the  term  "School  Food  Authority" 
consistently  throughout  the  new  Regulation. 
The  phrase.  "MitocA  authorities  oif  eatih 
school  participating  In  the  Program  or  of  a 
community  only  school"  Is  Inconsistent  with 
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USDA's  deflnlUon  at  "School  Food  Authcw- 
Ity." 

I  245^  EllglblUty  standards  tor  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches. 
Bee  «  of  the  new  law  amends  Sec.  8  ot  the 
NaUonal  School  Lunch  Aot  by  mandating  lo- 
cal school  authorities  to  have  a  pubUcly 
announced  plan  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals.  appUed  equitably  throughout  the 
district  on  the  basis  of  stated  minimum  cri- 
teria The  "Statement  of  the  Managers  on 
the  Part  of  the  House"  foUowlng  the  con- 
ference committee  on  HJl.  616  declared: 

"The  conference  amendment  to  the  ellgl- 
blUty standard  for  free  and  peduoed-prtce 
lunches  makes  it  clear  that  every  ohUd  from 
a  household  with  an  income  below  the  pov- 
erty level  shaU  be  served  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals.  A  national  standard  for  the  pov- 
erty level,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  shall  be  used  as  the  standard  of 
eUglblllty  in  Ueu  of  the  multi-standard  as 
Included  in  the  original  Senate-passed  bUl. 
It  Is  expected  that  this  wlU  be  the  same  as 
established  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

"While  It  is  the  intent  of  the  managers  that 
ev»y  child  from  an  impoverished  famUy 
shaU  be  served  meals  either  free  or  at  a  re- 
duced cost— not  to  exceed  20*  per  meal— it 
is  also  the  intent  that  free  lunches  be  pro- 
vided for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  under 
no  circumstances  shall  those  unable  to  pay 
be  charged  for  their  lunchee.  The  determina- 
tion of  income  of  an  eligible  houaeh<rtd  ahaU 
be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  an  affidavit 
and  such  a  family  shall  be  Judged  eligible  for 
free  or  reduced-ln-price  meals  untU  It  Is 
proved  otherwise  In  a  proceeding  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcultiue. 
"It  should  be  made  clear  that,  although 
the  poverty  giUdeline  Is  the  only  mandatory 
national  standard,  chUdren  from  a  famUy 
meeting  other  criteria  shaU  also  be  eligible 
for  free  or  reduced  price  school  lunches." 

In  view  of  this  unmistakably  clear  state- 
ment of  Congressional  Intent,  we  make  the 
foUowlng  comments  on  your  proposed  re- 
vision: . 

1  As  we  stated  earlier,  it  should  be  made 
explicit  that  it  Is  the  "School  Pood  Authority" 
for  the  district  and  not  the  "school  authori- 
ties of  each  school"  that  have  the  legal  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  setting  district-wide  stand- 
ards. 

2  To  Implement  the  Congressional  Intent 
that  every  needy  chUd  shaU  be  fed,  the  Reg- 
ulation shoxild  explicitly  state  that  whatever 
criteria  a  school  district  xxses  In  addition  to 
income  and  famUy  size  must  in  fact  Increase 
the  participation  of  low-income  chUdren  and 
not  exclude  any  needy  chUd.  USDA's  state- 
ment that  "school  authorities  may  Include 
such  additional  criteria  In  their  ellglblUty 
standards  as  they  deem  necessary  to  assure 
access"  considerably  weakens  the  Congres- 
sional mandate  which,  we  believe,  places  an 
afllrmatlve  obllgatton  on  local  school  au- 
thorities to  seek  out  needy  chUdren  and  feed 
them.  "Under  no  circuvistaTices  shall  those 
unable  to  pay  b«  charged  for  their  lunches 

Children  from  a  family  meeting  other  cri- 
teria (than  the  mandatory  national  stand- 
ard) ShaU  also  be  eligible."  (emphasis  added) . 
Instead  of  the  discretionary  language  In  the 
proposed  revUion.  the  sentence  should  read: 

"School  authorities  shall  Include  such  ad- 
ditional criteria  in  their  ellglbUlty  standards 
as  are  necessary  to  assure  access  to  lunches 
by  ChUdren  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the  fuU 
price  of  the  lunch." 

8.  We  are  pleased  to  leam  that  you  have 
Issued  the  Income  Poverty  Guidelines  for 
1970-71.  Althotigh  this  standard  wUl  not 
become  mandatory  until  January  I,  1971,  we 
hope  USDA  wlU  urge  dlstricU  to  use  this 
standard  b<>giTin'"e  with  the  fall  1970  term. 
New  districts  entering  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  for  the  first  time  this  Sep- 
tember and  especially  the  commodity  only 


districts,  which  wUl  Join  this  faU  because 
the  new  Uw  provides  the  financial  Incentive 
for  them  to  get  reimbursement  for  the  free 
meals  which  they  have  not  provided  In  the 
past,  should  be  strongly  encouraged  to 
launch  their  free  and  reduced  price  program 
at  the  January  1971  level.  It  would  be  ad- 
ministratively inefficient  for  theae  districts 
to  create  and  Implement  new  standards  twice 
within  four  months. 

4.  Other  than  reatetlng  the  minimum  In- 
come criteria,  the  proposed  revised  regula- 
Uons  do  not  offer  any  giUdance  to  local  school 
authorttiee  concerning  the  nature  of  an  eqiU- 
table  district-wide  free  and  reduced  price 
plan  which  would  fulfiU  Congressional  ex- 
pectations. In  the  absence  of  any  language 
which  communicatee  the  Intent  In  the  Man- 
agers' SUtetnent,  we  fear  that  there  wlU  be 
wide  varlaUons  In  the  quaUty  of  plans,  not 
only  across  the  country  but  within  the 
States.  USDA  has  an  obllgaUon  to  advise  lo- 
cal authorities  and  the  States  which  wUl  be 
monitoring  local  plans  that  an  adequate  plan 
must  at  a  mln'p"""  ensure : 

(a)  Priority  to  the  neediest  children  wher- 
ever they  are— whether  they  are  In  pov«rty- 
Impacted  schotrfs.  In  schools  currently  with- 
out food  service  or  whether  they  are  in  Iso- 
lated pockets  In  the  dlstrlot; 

(b)  That  no  chUd  Is  required  to  pay  If  he 
Is  \mable  to  do  so  or  Is  required  to  pay  a 
price  which  he  cannot  afford; 

(c)  That  the  maximum  number  of  chUdren 
are  Included  who  are  above  the  Income  pov- 
erty standard  but  who  stUl  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  fuU  price  of  meals. 
1 246  A  AppUcatlons   for   free   and   reduced 

price  lunchee. 
Sec  6.  (b)  of  PI.  91-248  states  that  "Deter- 
nUnation  with  respect  to  the  annual  income 
of  any  household  shall  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  an  affidavit  executed  In  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  an  adult 
member  of  such  household."  The  Managecs 
Statement  further  declares  that  "such  a  fam- 
Uy shall  be  Judged  eligible  for  free  or  re- 
duoed-in-prlce  meals  until  It  Is  proven  other- 
wise .  .  ."  It  Is  clear  from  the  above  that 
Congress  has  mandated  an  appUcatlon  proc- 
ess involving  simple  self-certlflcatlon.  with 
needy  children  deemed  eligible,  and  there- 
fore fed,  untU  they  are  determined  to  be  In- 
eUglWe.  In  view  of  the  above  It  U  our  po- 
sition that: 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  dlatrict-wlde  uni- 
formity it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
School  Pood  Authority,  I.e.,  the  school  board, 
should  provide  thU  form.  Furthermore,  we 
recommend  that  this  form  should  be  pro- 
vided along  with  the  letter  or  notice  to  par- 
ents required  under  246.4(a) . 

2.  We  urge  you  Mr.  Secretary,  to  prescribe 
the  form  of  a  simple  affidavit,  as  permitted 
by  the  law,  which  should  be  nation-wide 
with  the  beginning  of  the  fall  1970  term.  Al- 
though many  families  might  not  be  eUglble 
for  free  and  reduced  price  meals  In  some 
states  before  your  new  Income  poverty  guide- 
lines are  implemented  In  January  1971,  we 
beUeve  It  Is  burdensome  to  require  famlUee 
to  register  twice  within  such  a  short  period 
of  time.  Furthermore,  In  fulfillment  of  the 
Congressional  Intent,  we  beUeve  you  have 
an  obUgatlon  to  discourage  local  school  dis- 
tricts from  asking  prying  and  Irrelevant 
questions.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
questions  about  the  source  of  Income,  names 
of  employers,  color  television  sets  In  the 
home,  etc.,  often  subject  poor  people  to 
harassment  and/or  reprisals. 

3.  245.5(b)  states  that  "School  food  au- 
thorities need  not  require  the  submission  of 
an  application  from  a  famUy  when  alterna- 
tive methods  are  available  to  determine  the 
ellglbUlty  of  a  child  for  a  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch."  On  the  one  hand  this  1»  good, 
for  It  coiUd  encourage  school  officials  to 
identify  as  needy  certain  categories  at  chU- 
dren, such  as  weUare  recipients,  who  should 
be  automatically  fed  without  waiting  for  ap- 


plications from  f"Tii"—  However,  the  "al- 
ternative methods"  now  used  by  some  school 
districts,  e.g.  the  use  of  agencies  committed 
to  restrictive  free  lunch  poUcles,  wlU  defeat 
Congressional  intent.  USDA  must  sUte  ex- 
pUcltly  that  only  those  "alternative  meth- 
ods" are  acceptable  which  increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  needy  chUdren. 
{  245.7  Hearing  procedure  for  famUlee. 

245.7(a)  The  Regulation  should  clearly 
state  that  It  Is  the  School  Food  Authority  for 
the  district.  I.e.  the  school  board,  and  not 
"the  school  food  authority  of  each  school" 
which  has  the  obligation  to  establish  the 
hearing  procedure. 

The  right  of  the  chUd  to  be  fed  pending 
clarification  of  his  ellglbUlty  should  be  clear 
and  unUorm.  The  inconsistency  between  (a) 
and   (b)   should  be  eliminated.  In  view  of 
the  clear  Congressional  intent  as  stated  in 
the   Managers'    Statement,  "such   a  family 
ShaU  be  judged  eligible  for  free  and  reduced- 
in-priee  meaU  untU  it  is  proven  otherwise. 
children  of  famUies  who  have  certified  them- 
selves as  eUglble  should  be  fed  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  meal  untU  a  vaUd  hearUig  proc- 
ess has  determined  that  they  are  IneUglble. 
{210.4(a)   SUte    Plan    of    ChUd    Nutrition 
Operations 
We  beUeve  that  the  requirement  tor  state 
plans  holds  great  promise.  U6DA  has  an  op- 
portunity to  encourage  the  States  to  assess 
the  nutritional  status  ot  children  and  youth; 
to  Identify  high  risk  segments  of  the  chUd 
populaUon,  to  select  target  communities  and 
to  undertake  the  kinds  at  projects  (research. 
demonstraUon,     professional     development 
programs,  etc.)  which  wUl  ensure  the  imag- 
inative  and   quaUtatlve   implementaUon    of 
PL  91-»48.  Because  most  of  the  StAtes  have 
not  been  engaged  In  cony>rehenslve  long- 
range  planning  and  development   In  their 
ChUd  nutrition  programs  in  the  past,  they 
are   going    to   need   considerable   guidance 
from  USDA.  USDA  must  specify  what  com- 
nrehenslve  planning  means.  As  a  minimum 
we  recommend  the  addition  to  210.4(c)   of 
the  foUowlng  which  should  be  included  In 
the  States'  plans: 

(4)  The  Bute's  plan  for  the  use  of  Non- 
food Assistance  funds  available  under  Sea. 
2(s)  of  PI  fll-»48: 

(6)  The  Stote's  prcqixMals  for  use  of  funds 
available  under  Sec.  8(3)  o*  the  Act  for 
nutrttKmal  training  and  education  of  work- 
ers, oooperators  and  partlclpanU  Ui  these 
programs  and  for  necessary  surveys,  and 
studies  of  requirements  for  food  service  pro- 
grams; 

(6)  The  State's  proposals  for  use  of  1% 
of  Its  ^>portlonment  for  special  develop- 
mental projects,  authOTlzed  under  Sec.  8; 

(7)  The  Bute's  plan  for  coordination  with 
other  pubUc  and  with  private  agencies  In 
the  assessment  of  the  nutritional  sUtos  of 
ChUdren  In  the  state  and  In  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  programs  and  deUvery  sy^ 
terns  for  meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
chUdren. 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss our  recommendations  with  members  as 
your  staff   before  the  final  version  of  the 
revised  regtUattons  are  issued. 
Sincerely  youra. 
Jean  FaU^ax,  Director,  Division  of  I^gal 
Information  and  Community  Service, 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Educational 
Fund. 
Edward  Anderson,  Friends  Committee  on 
CompUance  and  Enforcement,  I^adtf- 
ship  Conferwace  on  ClvU  RighU.  3037 
MaasachusetU  Ave.,  N.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20026. 
Charles  U.  Daly,  President,  The  ChU- 
dren's  Foundation,  1026  17th  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
James  Hamilton,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Compliance  and  Enforcement,  lead- 
ership   Conference    on    ClvU    Rights, 
3037  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  soose. 
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Hulb«rt  James.  Cnisade  Against  Hunger. 
National    Council    of    Churchea.    475 
Riverside  Drive.  New  York.  New  York. 
Olenn   Allison   National   Association   ol 
Social  Workers.  1348  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 
Jack  Beldler,  Committee  for  Community 
Affairs.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue.  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
James  P.  Carter.  MX>..  Departments  of 
Pediatrics   and    NutrlUon.  School    of 
Medicine.  Vanderbllt  University,  Nash- 
ville. Tennessee 
Eleanor    Eaton.    Community    Relations 
Division.    American    Prlends    Service 
Committee.    160    North    15th    Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
Sarah  Herbln.  Black  Women's  Cominu- 
nlty    Development    Foundation.    1038 
Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20038 
Ceronorla     Johnson.     NaUonal     Urban 
League.  425-13th  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Barbara  D.  McGarry.  American  Parents 
Committee.  20  E  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Arnold  Mayer.  Amalgamated  Meateutters 
and     Butcher    Workmen     (AFL-CIO) 
100  Indiana  Avenue.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001 
John     Kramer.     National     Council     on 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  In  the  U.S.. 
1000  Wisconsin  Avenue.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
I>avid    Ackerman.   National    Council   of 
Churches.  110  MaryUnd  Avenue.  N.E.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 
Richard  Warden,  Legislative  Representa- 
tive. AFL-CIO,  815-16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington. DC.  20005. 

Flobida  School  Skbvics 

Association.  Inc., 
Tallahassee.  Fla.  July  31. 1970. 
Mr.  HXRBSRT   D.  Roixx. 

Director.  Child  Nutrition  Division,  Food  and 
and  Nutrition  Service.  VS.  Department 
of  Agriculture.   Washington,  District  of 
ColumXiia. 
DtA«  Mb.  Roaxx:  As  president  of  the  Flor- 
ida School  Food  Service  Association  I  have 
Just  sent  the  enclosed  telegram  to  Secretary 
Hardin.  The  school  food  service  personnel  of 
the  nation  are  counting  on  you.  as  Director 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Division  of  the  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Services,  to  see  that  public 
hearings  are  held  to  discuss  and  strengthen 
the  proposed  regulations. 

You  wlU  be  concerned.  Im  sure,  that  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Bureau  of  the  Florida 
State  Department  of  AdmlnUtratlon  has  pro- 
posed the  elimination  of  the  recent  2.75  mU- 
llon  dollar  appropriation  for  feeding  needy 
children  Just  enacted  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, In  an  effort  to  help  balance  the  State 

budget.  „ 

Ruth  Ann  Robson. 

~~~'         Jm.T  31. 1970. 
Secretary  Cli»tom>  Hardin. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

The  Florida  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion requests  extension  of  time  for  comment- 
ing on  proposed  revision  ot  the  regulations 
governing  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram PL  91-248.  and  strongly  urge  that  a 
public  hearing  be  called  for  discussing  and 
strengthening  the  proposed  regulatlc«is  be- 
fore they  are  issued  In  final  form.  We  also 
urge  that  the  new  regulations  clewly  and 
specifically  prohibit  states  from  reducing  or 
withdrawing  state  appropriations  to  feed 
needy  children  because  of  increased  Federal 
assistance  for  free  meals. 

AnousT  6,  1970. 
Hon  CUTFCBD  M.  Hasmn,  ' 

Secretary,  V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

EWAs  Ssc»rrA»T  Basdin:  As  a  group  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  hunger  and  pov- 


erty in  the  United  States,  we  of  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project  were  extremely  en- 
couraged by  the  passage  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  of  1970.  Unfortunately,  the 
proposed  revisions  to  the  School  Lunch  reg- 
ulations released  by  your  Department  on 
July  17,  1970,  do  not  carry  forth  the  high 
purpose  of  Congress  in  passing  that  law.  By 
Ignoring  the  statutory  language  and  Con- 
erAslonal  Intent  In  several  Important  and 
obvious  ways  U8DA  regulations  will  drasti- 
cally Inhibit  the  full  and  effective  Implemen- 
tation of  the  School  Lunch  Program.  We  urge 
you  to  redraft  these  regulations  in  order  to 
ensure  that  all  needy  children  will  In  fact  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  program. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  on  August 
7  1970  you  win  pubUsh  an  Income  poverty 
guideline  as  required  by  the  Act.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  school  dlstrlcto  be  informed  of 
the  guidelines  Immediately,  so  that  they  will 
be  able  iKJth  to  comply  with  the  Initial  re- 
porting requirements  on  October  1.  1970.  and 
to  implement  the  national  standards  by 
January  1.  1971.  In  addition,  you  should  urge 
all  school  districts  to  voluntarily  adopt  the 
national  standards  for  use  beginning  In  Sep- 
tember, in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
increased  amounts  of  federal  support  avail- 
able under  the  1970  Act. 

In  addition,  the  following  sections  of  the 
proposed  revisions  require  clarification  or 
amendment  to  ensure  full  compUance  with 

the  new  law:  ^    ^      *„, 

Section  246.3— EUglbillty  Standards  for 
Free  and  Reduced  Price  Lunches: 

First  the  revised  regulations  will  not  en- 
sure that  erery  child  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  a  lunch  will  receive  one  for  free  or 
at  a  reduced  price.  Eligibility  criteria  con- 
sisting of  income  level  and  famUy  size  are 
specified:  but  there  Is  no  requirement  that 
additional  pertinent  criteria  be  appUed  to 
ensure,  as  Congress  clearly  intended,  that 
children  whose  famlUee  exceed  the  poverty 
guideline  are  stlU  included  if  they  are  un- 
able to  pay  for  their  lunches.  Your  depart- 
ment should  eniimerate  certain  required  ad- 
ditional criteria,  such  as  special  medical 
bills  a  recent  death  In  the  family,  or  sudden 
loss  of  earnings;  and  it  should  make  ab- 
solutely clear  that  all  other  additional  stand- 
ards adopted  must  be  used  to  increase  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  not.  as  may  occur 
in  some  places,  decrease  It.  The  discretionary 
language  contained  in  your  proposed  revision 
falls  far  short  of  defining  the  affirmative 
obUgatlon  on  local  school  authortles  to  seek 
out  needy  children  and  feed  them. 

Second,  the  reguUtlons  should  make  ex- 
plicit that  the  eliglbiUty  standards  are  to  be 
set  by  the  school  district,  not  each  par- 
ticipating school,  and  that  such  standards 
are  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  entire 
district.  The  proposed  revision  is  very  con- 
fusing on  this  point  and  can  be  Interpreted 
wTongly  to  allow  the  standards  to  vary  from 
school  to  school 


Section  245.5— Applications  for  Free  and 
Reduced  Price  Limches: 

Paragraph  (a)  of  Section  246.5  implies 
that  the  applicable  form  from  which  ellgl- 
bllltv  is  determined  may  vary  from  school 
to  school.  This  too  violates  the  Congressional 
intent  that  the  program  have  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure throughout  each  school  district.  We 
urge  you  to  establish  a  uniform  national 
application  form  or.  in  lieu  of  this,  to  Umlt 
the  questions  that  may  be  asked  on  the  ap- 
pUcation  form  developed  by  each  district. 
To  prevent  needless  intimidation  and  inva- 
sion of  privacy,  only  four  basic  questions 
should  be  permitted : 

(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  head  of 
the  household: 

(2)  The  number  of  people  In  the  house- 
hold; ,      „ 

(3)  The  annual  income  of  the  family; 

(4)  The    names,    grades,    and    schools    of 
children  In  the  family. 

Additional  questions  concerning  unusual 


medical  expenses  or  other  extenuating  -cir- 
cumstances might  also  be  permitted  that 
would  Invite  the  parent  to  answer  why  a 
free  lunch  should  be  provided  where  the 
family  is  not  automatically  eUglble  by  virtue 
of  the  Income  criteria. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the 
distribution  of  these  forms.  We  suggest  that 
the  form  be  sent  to  the  parents  along  with 
the  letter  or  notice  required  by  SecUon 
245.4(a)  of  the  regulaUona  and  with  an 
assurance  that  only  the  Information  on  the 
form  will  be  necessary.  The  regulations 
should  also  make  explicit  that  the  form  need 
not  be  delivered  personally  by  the  applicant; 
In  the  past  such  a  rule  has  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  persons  able  to  apply  in 
many  school  districts. 

Section  245.7— Hearing  Procedure  for  Pam- 
lUes: 

Paragraph  (a)  of  thU  section  Is  ambiguous 
and  might  very  well  undercut  the  worth- 
while   procedures    established    by    Section 

245.6.  Under  the  latter  provision,  the  Infor- 
mation contained  in  an  appUcatlon  must  be 
accepted  on  its  face,  and  the  applicant's 
family  must  be  deemed  eligible  immediately. 
If  the  school  authorities  believe  the  appU- 
catlon is  erroneous,  they  may  Investigate 
and  challenge  the  family's  right  to  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches  at  a  full  hearing  con- 
ducted piu^uant  to  paragraph  (b)  of  Section 

245.7.  Pending  the  hearing  the  children  must 
continue  being  fed. 

Paragraph  (a)  ImpUes.  however,  that 
school  officials  may  In  some  cases  reject  an 
appUcatlon  even  though  It  meets  the  eligl- 
biUty criteria.  This  ambiguity  must  be  re- 
moved and  the  provision's  function  limited 
to  the  exceptional  case  In  which  a  family 
does  not  qualify  under  the  ordinary  criteria 
contained  In  the  application  but  wishes  a 
hearing  to  eeUbUsh  some  special  ground  of 
eUglbility.  (Section  245.4  suffers  from  this 
same  confusion  and  Its  language  too  shoiUd 
be  improved  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing.) 

We  hope  that  you  will  give  careful  consld- 
emtlon  to  these  comment*  and  the  Issues 
which  they  raise. 
Sincerely, 

Marian  Wright  Edxlman, 

MICHAKL  B.  TBISTKB, 

Patricia  W.  FrrzPATBicK 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
interest  of  a  truly  effective  national 
school  lunch  program  and  due  to  the 
many  objections  which  have  been  raised 
by  myself  and  others  to  the  proposed 
regulations,  I  have  requested  that  Secre- 
tary Hardin  instruct  ofBcials  at  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  the  matter  at  issue. 

The  Congress  has  In  the  past  year 
taken  the  first  great  strides  in  Uving  up 
to  Its  commitment  to  end  himger  and 
malnutrition  in  America.  One  of  those 
great  strides  was  in  the  passage  of  the 
school  lunch  bUl  authored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)   and 
the  amendments  thereto.  At  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Pood.  Nutrition, 
and  Health  held  last  December.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  declared  that  his  administra- 
tion had  a  "target  of  reaching  every 
needy  schoolchild  with  a  free  or  re- 
duced-cost lunch   by   the   end  of  the 
current  fiscal   year."   If   the   proposed 
regulations  are  put  into  force,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  wUl  frustrate 
both  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the  goal 
set  by  the  administration  itself.  I  think 
that  It  would  clearly  be  appropriate.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  Department  to  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  school 
lunch  legislation. 
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SENATOR     SCOTT'S     RECORD     ON 

ARMED  SERVICES.  DEFENSE.  AND 

DRAFT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  our 

esteemed  Minority  Leader  Senator  Scott 

of  Pennsylvania  has  long  been  concerned 

with  the  vital  national  issues  which  face 

all  of  us  as  Senators,  being  active  and 

vocal  not  only  on  matters  from  his  own 

committees  but  In  matters  of  national 

security,  our  common  defense,  suid  the 

welfare  of  the  members  of  our  Armed 

Services  and  their  families. 

We  may  not  have  agreed  on  each  and 
every  vote,  and  that  is  how  it  should  be 
in  matters  that  are  common  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  his  flexibility,  Imagination,  con- 
cern and  balance  on  these  crucial  issues 
are  evidenced  plainly  in  his  voting  rec- 
ord compiled  over  the  last  12  years. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  rec- 
ord and  these  issues  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senator  s 
record  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  Scott's  Record  on  Armxd  Skrviom, 

DXTKNSE,   AND  DRAFT  LROISLATION 

The  preamble  of  our  Constitution  states 
that  one  of  the  central  functions  of  govern- 
ment Is  to  "provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense." HUtory  has  taught  us  that  a  free  so- 
ciety at  home  does  not  mean  very  much  If 
that  society  Is  vulnerable  to  attack  from 
abroad.  With  that  In  mmd.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  knows  that  the  United  States  must 
remain  a  strong  nation. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  the 
defense  structure,  as  do  others,  becomes 
unresponsive  to  the  demands  of  economy  In 
government.  While  stUl  recognizing  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  strong  and  viable  defense  sys- 
tem. Senator  Scott  knows  that  there  Is  an 
equal  need  to  reduce  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures wherever  possible.  During  the  recent 
period  of  shocking  exposures  of  mlUtary 
waste,  the  Senate  has  re-affirmed  Its  tradi- 
tional Constitutional  prerogatives  In  this 
area. 

The  following  summary  outlines  Senator 
Scott's  record  on  naUonal  defense  Issues: 
siBT  congress 
Legislation 
8.  781 — ^To  establish  a  temporary  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  feasibility  of  completely 
voluntary  system  of  enlistments. 

S.  1433 — Draft  Reform  Act — to  revise  the 
provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  priority  for  Induction;  provides  for  a 
random  selection  system. 

S.  3117 — To  Improve  the  Judicial  machin- 
ery of  military  courts-martial  by  removing 
defense  counsel  and  Jury  selection  from  the 
control  of  a  mlUtary  commander  and  to 
create  an  Independent  trial  command  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  command  influ- 
ence. 

Votes 

Voted  to  proceed  with  limited  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  antl-halUstlc  nUssUe  sys- 
tem. 

Voted  for  Schwelker-Scott  amendment  re- 
quiring Defense  Department  quarterly  re- 
ports on  major  contracts  for  development 
and  procurement  of  weapons  systems,  and 
to  authorlee  Independent  audits  of  major 
contracts. 

Voted  to  control  the  testing  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  components. 

Voted  to  cut  mlUtary  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  programs  by  $46.6 
mlUlon. 

Voted  to  require  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  of  costs  and  effectiveness 
of  aircraft  oMTlers. 


Voted  to  place  a  monetary  cutoff  on  mlU- 
tary funds  used  for  Independent  research 
and  devriopment  by  contractors. 

Voted  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
favoring  mutual  suspension  of  further  de- 
ployment of  strategic  weapons  systems  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

Voted  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkm  Resolu- 
tion. 

Voted  to  provide  that  nothing  In  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  shaU  be  deemed 
to  impugn  the  powers  of  Congress,  including 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  Government  and 
regulations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  . 

Voted  for  a  study  of  profits  of  certain  de- 
fense contracts  and  contracts  not  subject  to 
competitive  bidding. 

Voted  to  place  a  celling  on  the  number 
of  active  duty  armed  service  personnel,  and 
to  require  that  for  every  man  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam,  celUng  must  be  reduced  by 
one  man. 

Voted  to  reduce  by  (25  mllUon,  the  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  programs. 

Voted  to  support  the  expressed  Intention 
of  the  President  that  no  funds  could  be 
used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of  ground 
combat  troops  Into  Laos  or  Thailand. 

90TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  952 — To  authorize  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  Coast  Guard  to  develop  effective 
electronic  guidance  system  for  use  In  navi- 
gation channels. 

S.  1181 — To  exempt  sole  surviving  son  of  a 
famUy  In  Armed  Forces  from  combat  zone 
service. 

S.  2009 — To  prescribe  uniform  rules  of  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  the  Armed  Forces 
In  the  case  of  administrative  discharge 
boards;  to  establish  a  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  In  the  Navy;  to  create  slngle- 
ofllcer  general  and  special  courts  martial:  to 
establish  In  each  armed  force  a  Court  of 
MUltary  Review. 

S.  2260 — To  provide  compensation  for 
olvlUan  American  citizens  and  prlsonM*  of 
war  captured  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Votes 

Voted  to  provide  that  whUe  there  are  In- 
voluntary inductions,  they  should  be  only 
when  a  voluntary  system  Is  not  reasonably 
attainable  because  of  defense  commitments 
t>eyond  resources  available  and  such  Involun- 
tary Inductions  should  be  by  a  system  ot 
selection  which  Is  fair,  Just,  and  shared  gen- 
eraUy,  with  frequent  and  Impartial  reassess- 
ment by  Congress  toward  replacing  it  with 
a  voluntary  Induction  system. 

Voted  to  prohibit  expenditure  of  funds  for 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  antl-balllstlc  mls- 
sUe  system,  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
certified  to  Congress  the  system  was  prac- 
ticable and  Its  cost  could  be  determined 
with  reasonable  accuracy. 

Voted  to  reduce  military  proctirement  au- 
thorizations by  $661,000. 

Voted  to  prohibit  obllgatton  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  construction,  procurement, 
or  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  antl-balUsUc 
mlssUe  system. 

Voted  to  strike  $387.4  milUon  for  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  antt-balllstlc  missile 
system.  . 

Voted  to  prohibit  tise  of  ftmds  apiM-oprl- 
ated  for  defense  grants  for  mdlrect  expenses 
for  any  research  project  In  excess  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  direct  cost  of  such  research. 

SBTH   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8  2483— To  prohibit  obstruction  of  per- 
formance of  duty  by  Armed  Forces,  by  ob- 
struction of  transportation  of  personnel  or 
property  thereof. 

S  3169 — To  authorlae  special  programs  for 
jnentally  retanied  and  Ul  or  physlcaUy  handi- 


capped spouses  and  chUdren  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services. 
Votes 
Voted  to  bar  funds  for  vessel  procurement 
of  construction  In  foreign  shipyards. 

SSTH   OONCRCSS 

Legislation 
S.  2432 — ^To  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  compulsory 
mlUtary  traming  system. 
Votes 
Voted  to  reduce  appropriations  for  defense 
procurement  by  $474,000. 

87TH    CONGRESS 

Votes 
Voted  to  estabUsh  the  XSS.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

SSTH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 
8.  1059 — ^To  provide  for  education  of  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
oommunltltes  In  which  pubUc  schools  are 
closed. 

Votes 

Voted  not  to  Increase  funds  for  procure- 
ment of  equipment  and  mlssUes  by  the 
Army  from  $1.45  bUUon  to  •1.68  bUUon. 

Because  of  Senator  Scott's  efforts,  our  Na- 
tion's defense  still  remains  strong  and  re- 
sponsive to  any  threat.  But  his  efforts  have 
also  put  the  mlUtary  on  notice  that  exces- 
sive cost  over-runs  and  wasteful  spending 
wUl  no  longer  be  tolerated. 


■WRONG  CURE  FOR  INFLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  are  con- 
cerned about  inflation.  It  is  probably  our 
most  urgent  domestic  problem. 

Spirallng  prices  have  been  working 
hardships  on  all  sectors  of  our  economy— 
those  on  fixed  income  have  seen  their 
purchasing  power  decline,  labor  has  had 
to  seek  higher  wages  to  maintain  parity 
of  income,  businessmen  have  had  to  raise 
prices  to  cover  higher  costs,  and  the  cost 
of  Government  services  has  increased. 

In  our  attempt  to  control  Inflation, 
however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  other 
economic  goals.  Unemployment  is  in- 
creasing and  expected  to  go  higher.  Eco- 
nomic growth  has  been  arrested,  giving 
rise  to  numerous  problems.  Some  of  our 
most  pressing  national  priorities  are  not 
being  adequately  met. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  dealing 
with  the  President's  veto  of  two  major 
appropriation  bills  yesterday. 

The  article  examines  the  veto  in  view 
of  our  current  economic  situation  and 
all  our  national  economic  goals.  It  points 
out  that  no  supportable  case  can  be  made 
for  singling  out  education,  housing,  and 
other  dcanestic  programs  as  being  the 
cause  ol  inflaUon.  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  President  cannot  cut  wasteful 
defense  spending  to  balance  increases  In 
civihan  spending  during  our  transition 
from  a  war  oriented  to  a  peace  oriented 
economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoas. 
as  follows: 

Wrong  Cure  ron  Inflation 

President  Nixon  has  vetoed  two  big  Fed- 
eral approprlaUon  bUls  for  education,  hous- 
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Mxft  and  other  domestic  functions  on  the 
wound  that  they  exceeded  his  budget  request 
by  nearly  a  bUllon  dollars.  Mr.  Nixon  main- 
tained that  If  he  were  to  sign  the  btUs.  he 
»-ould  be  saying  "yes"  to  a  higher  coat jrf 
Uvlng.  higher  Interest  rates  and  higher  taxes. 
The  President's  decision  to  veto  these  two 
measures  must  be  seen  In  the  perspecUve  ol 
other  actions  that  his  Administration  favors. 
It  Is  pressing  hard  for  Senate  approval  today 
of  the  ABM,  a  project  of  incalculable  cost 
and  great  peril.  More  broadly,  Mr.  Nixon  in- 
slsts  that  he  sees  no  room  for  further  reduc- 
tions m  the  $70  bUllon  defense  budget. 

In  fact,  he  has  suggested  that  further  cut* 
In  defense  spending  wUl  aggravate  unemploy- 
ment. Just  this  week.  In  signing  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  bUl.  the  President 
warned  that  800.000  men  released  from  the 
armed  forces  and  defense  plants  "would  have 
to  be  absorbed  Into  the  American  work  force 
in  the  private  sector  and  also  in  some  Oov- 
ernment  activities." 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  President  can- 
not balance  further  defense  cuts  with  in- 
creases in  civilian  spending  to  ease  this  Uan- 
altlon  The  economy  has  unemployed  re- 
sources and  can  use  moderate  Increases  In 
total  demand.  Indeed,  this  Is  why  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  economic  advisers  have  been 
pushing  for  an  easier  monetary  policy. 

No  supportable  case  can  be  made  for  Iso- 
lating from  all  other  fiscal  and  monetary 
Dollcles  one  billion  dollars  needed  for  domes- 
tic programs  as  the  cause  of  inflation.  The 
economic  programs  of  this  Administration 
and  Its  sense  of  naUonal  priorities  require  an 
over-all  review— and  a  strong  Congressional 
response. 

THE  FBI 
Mr  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  a  great  admirer  of  Director 
J  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  I  regard  the  FBI  as  the 
most  efficient  law  enforcement  agency  in 
the  world.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Bu- 
reau in  combating  crime  and  in  protect- 
ing national  security  over  the  years  Is 
immeasurable. 

Unfortunately,  In  recent  years,  the  FBI 
has  been  made  the  target  of  criticism  by 
certain  miUtant  and  radical  groups  in  the 
country,  along  with  just  about  every 
other  symbol  of  authority  and  law  and 
order  This  regrettably  is  a  symptom  of 
the  times  in  which  we  now  live.  How- 
ever, an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  have  confidence  in  the 
FBI  and  respect  its  work.  Insofar  as 
criticism  of  the  FBI  is  concerned,  I  hope 
that  the  Bureau  will  consider  the  source 
and  go  on  about  its  business  in  keeping 
with  the  integrity  and  tradition  that 
have  characterized  its  operation  for  al- 
most a  half  century. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Au- 
gust 11  contains  an  excellent  editorial 
written  by  the  columnist  David  Law- 
rence on  the  FBL  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FBI  THx   Tamarr  or    Skzab    Camfaxok 
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(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  la 
parhaps  the  moat  «ffttctlv«  a^ncy  related  to 
law  enforcement  in  the  world  today.  It  Is 
at  the  same  time  the  victim  of  more  l>U't» 
of  hate  and  criticism  from  the  so-callea 
••liberal"  group  than  any  other  part  of  the 
government. 

A  Oallop  poo,  therefore,  wMob  has  just 


been  Issued  Is  significant.  It  shows  that  the 
favorable  rating  of  the  FBI  by  the  public 
has  declined  from  84  percent  In  December 
1986  to  71  percent  today.  This  can  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  attttude  of  the 
younger  respondents,  and  U  doubtless  due  to 
the  antiwar  and  youth  groups  which  have 
made  the  FBI  a  special  target  in  their  crtU- 
cisms  of  the  "establishment." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  FBI  carries  on 
investigative  work  where  there  are  violations 
of  federal  law  and  crimes  across  state  lines. 
It  simply  gathers  information  and  reports 
findings  to  the  Department  of  JusUce  or  to 
state  or  city  agencies  which  might  use  them. 
Many  an  important  criminal  has  been  caught 
as   a   result  of  the  data   coUected  by  the 

FBI 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Central  IntelU- 
gence  Agency,  which  does  not  operate  In  thU 
country  but  investigates  certain  American 
interests  In  foreign  countries.  Is  also  the 
object  of  attack  and  scorn.  It  has  long  been 
the  custom  for  some  of  the  people  who 
would  Ignore  the  law  to  denounce  both  the 
FBI  and  the  CIA  and  to  give  the  Impression, 
especially  to  young  people,  that  these  agen- 
cies are  possessed  of  evil  moUves  and  are 
engaged  In  Improper  practices. 

But  aU  the  prosecuting  attorneys  and  of- 
ficers who  are  familiar  with  what  these  two 
agencies  do  for  the  federal  government  In 
collecting  data  about  criminals  and  their 
activities  know  that,  except  for  the  skiU 
of  the  agents  who  come  up  with  Informa- 
tion that  helps  to  catch  and  Indict  many 
a  wrongdoer,  a  lot  of  guUty  persons  would 
have  escaped  punishment. 

The  FBI  has  a  considerable  Influence  on 
the  police  systems  of  this  country  and  plays 
an  Important  role  In  the  methods  of  training 
poUoe  officers.  It  coUaborates  often  with  state 
8^  city  authorities  who  seek  advice  and 
counsel  on  how  to  Improve  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

The  change  in  the  Gallup  poll  ratings  from 
1965  to  1970  Is  not  really  noteworthy  except 
that  It  indicates  the  continuing  effects  of 
smear  tactics.  Many  of  the  younger  people 
beUeve  the  reporU  they  are  hearing  about 
the  FBI.  Even  though  there  U  really  nothing 
on  which  to  base  them. 

The  FBI  was  established  In  1908.  but  It  was 
not  until  It  was  reorganized  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  became  chief  of  the  bureau  that  the 
agency  began  to  be  a  model  of  efllclent  oper- 
ation The  bureau  malnUlns  a  total  absten- 
tion from  all  political  affiliations  or  entangle- 
ments, and  not  only  follows  closely  the  in- 
structions given  by  each  attorney  general  but 
carrle*  on  a  good  deal  of  work  on  Its  own 
initiative  in  order  to  coUect  valuable  infor- 
mation about  crime  and  subversion  in 
America.  _^,  ^   __ 

Hoover  has  been  the  head  of  the  FBI  since 
1924  He  rarely  gives  interviews  or  makes  ap- 
pearances in  public.  He  keeps  out  of  the 
political  controversies  of  the  day.  But  he  Is 
the  object  of  bitter  denunciation  by  group* 
which  have  lately  been  showing  defiance  of 
law  and  order  in  America. 

The  FBI  gathers  information  to  guide  Its 
own  agents  In  being  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  In  order  to  catch  criminals 
who  are  fugitives  from  Justice.  It  Is  one  of  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  bureau  that, 
over  the  years,  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  criminals  may  have  for  a  while  es- 
caped captiu«,  but  in  the  end  found  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  the  FBI. 

The  police  departments  of  states  and  dtles 
have  confidence  In  the  FBI.  cooperate  with 
It  and  employ  Its  help  In  ferreting  out  crim- 
inals, especially  those  who  have  fled  from 
their  Jurisdiction.  The  FBI  does  not  partici- 
pate In  any  of  the  decisions  as  to  whether  a 
case  shall  be  prosecuted  or  abandoned,  but 
leaves  such  matters  to  the  attorney  general 
or  the  solicitor  general  to  determine. 

All  this  Is  why  the  FBI  has  achieved  Its 
reputation  for  fairness,  efflctency  and  non- 


political    Involvement   as    an    information- 
gathering  agency  for  the  federal  government. 


REMARKS  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
BURGER 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  addressed 
the  American  Bar  AssociaUon's  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
His  remarks  were,  it  is  hoped,  a  first  step 
toward  an  annual  state  of  the  judiciary 
address  to  Congress,  a  highly  appropriate 
and  necessary  addiUon  to  our  govern- 
mental procedures.  ^.  »  _, 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  in  his  historic 
address,  raised  a  vivid  and  persuasive 
alarm  over  the  present  status  of  our  Fed- 
eral judicial  apparatus  and  the  outlook 
for  its  future  functioning  under  present 
burdens  of  increasing  litigation,  limited 
manpower,  and  budgetary  inadequacies. 

His  warnings  were  combined  with  nu- 
merous proposals,  suggestions  and  con- 
siderations, which  should  stimulate  con- 
siderable thought  and  discussion  and 
hopefully  will  result  in  meaningful  re- 
forms and  innovations  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  this  country. 

Congress  was  not  privileged  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  per- 
son, but  they  merit  our  careful  attention 
and  analysis.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 

TIe  cor  d 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RXMAKKS  or  Wakren  E.  Bttbcek 
When  President  Segal  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  thU  Association  Invited  me  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  federal  courts 
with  you  as  leaders  of  the  legal  profession, 
my  mind  turned  at  once  to  one  of  the  great 
statements  on  the  problems  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  That  was  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound's  famous  speech  to  this  Association 
at  your  meeting  64  years  ago.  He  said  then 
that  the  work  of  the  courts  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury could  not  be  carried  on  with  the  meth- 
ods and  machinery  of  the  19th  Century.  If 
you  will  read  Pounds  speech,  you  will  see 
at  once  that  we  did  not  heed  his  warning, 
and  today,  in  the  flnal  third  of  this  century, 
we  are  still  trying  to  operate  the  courts  with 
fundamentally  the  same  basic  methods,  pro- 
cedures and  machinery  he  (Pound]  said  were 
not  good  enough  In  1906.  In  the  supermarket 
age  we  are  like  a  merchant  trying  to  operate 
a  cracker  barrel  corner  grocery  store  with  the 
methods  and  equipment  of  1900. 

I  would  not  be  warranted  In  coming  here 
today  if  I  spent  our  very  limited  time  re- 
minding you  what  Is  good  about  our  courts, 
or  about  the  splendid  and  dedicated  Judges 
and  others,  most  of  whom  are  overworked 
to  make  the  system  function.  I  wish  the  pub- 
lic could  know  what  you  have  accomplished 
first,  in  the  support  of  public  defender  pro- 
grams and  now  more  recently  In  providing 
free   legal   services   for  people  long  unrep- 
resented in  clvU  matters.  My  responslblUty 
today,  however  is  to  say  to  you  frankly — 
even  bluntly— what  I  think  Is  wrong  with 
our  Judicial  machinery  and  what  can  and 
must  be  done  to  correct  It  In  order  to  make 
the  system  of  Justice  fulfill  Ite  high  purpose. 
The  changes  and  improvements  we  need 
are  long  overdue.  They  will  call  for  a  very 
great  effort  and  they  may  coet  money;  but 
If  there  are  to  be  higher  costs  they  wUl  sttU 
be  a  small  fraction,  for  example,  of  the  300 
million  coet  of  a  C-6A  airplane.  The  entire 
coat  of  the  iPederal  Judicial  System  U  138  mil- 
lion dollar*.  Military  alrcnrft  are  obTloosly 
tannntlal  In  this  uncertain  world,  but  surel; 
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adequate  support  for  the  Judicial  Branch  U 

also  Important. 

Wall  Street  experts  recently  estimated  that 
American  citizens  and  businesses  spend  more 
than  2  billipn  dollars  a  year  on  private  se- 
curity and  crime  control.  Aside  from  the 
ominous  ImpUcaUona  of  this  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. Just  think  what  3  blUlMi  doUars  could 
do  for  public  programs  to  prevent  crime  and 
enforce  law.  That  is  where  such  support  be- 
longs. 

More  money  and  more  judges  alone  Is  not 
the  real  solution.  Some  of  what  U  wrong  Is 
due  to  the  faUure  to  apply  the  techniques  of 
modern  business  to  the  administration  or 
management  of  the  purely  mechanical  op- 
eration of  the  courts — of  modem  record 
keeping,  systems  planning  for  handling  the 
movement  of  cases.  Some  Is  also  due  to  anti- 
quated, rigid  procedures  which  not  only  de- 
lay but  often  encourage  It. 

I  am  confident  that  if  additional  costs  arise 
in  the  process  of  making  needed  changes  and 
Improvements  In  the  management  of  the 
Judicial  system.  Congress  will  support  the 
Courts.  But  Judges  must  demonstrate  the 
needs  clearly.  Congress  is  harassed  with  de- 
mands for  more  appropriations  for  more  and 
more  new  programs,  each  of  which  Is  labeled 
a  high  priority.  We  must  first  show  that 
we  are  making  the  best  possible  vise  of  what 
we  already  have  and  It  Is  here  that  Improved 
methods  and  skilled  management  techniques 
will  count.  These  will  cost  relatively  little 
in  relation  to  the  whole  budget. 

You  know  that  in  this  brief  report  I  can 
do  no  more  than  touch  hlghUghts  and  more 
detailed  treatment  of  these  problems  must 
follow  I  hope  we  can  provoke  debate — and 
even  controversy — to  explore  and  test  what 
I  have  to  say.  With  Increasing  urgency  every 
one  of  my  distinguished  predecessors  from 
Chief  Justices  Taft  and  Hughes  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  have  pressed  these  mattters, 
but  today  I  place  this  burden  squarely  on 
you,  the  leaders  of  the  legal  profession,  in 
common  with  all  Judges.  If  the  144.000  Uw- 
yers  you  represent  in  1,700  state  and  local 
bar  associations  will  act  promptly,  you  will 
prevent  a  grave  deterioration  in  the  work  of 
the  federal  co\irts.  And  you  should  remem- 
ber Justice  Vanderbilfs  warning  that  these 
tasks  are  "not  for  the  shortwinded." 

In  the  federal  courts  today  the  problem 
areas  are  essentially  in  large  cities.  Here  we 
find  in  the  Judicial  system  no  more  than 
a  reflection  of  the  complexities  created  by 
the  population  shift  to  large  xirban  centers. 
The  problems  exist  where  the  action  Is. 

In  Maine,  for  example,  there  is  only  one 
federal  District  Judge  and  Uterally  not 
enough  for  him  to  do.  As  a  restUt  he  has, 
for  16  years  or  more,  accepted  assignments 
to  go  to  courts  all  over  the  country  where 
help  was  desperately  needed.  Many  judges 
in  the  less  busy  districts  have  done  the  same. 
It  IB  In  the  large  centers  that  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases  are  unreasonably  delayed  and 
It  Is  there  that  the  weaknesses  of  otir  judicial 
machinery  show  up. 

How  did  this  situation  come  about  In  the 
face  of  numerous  additional  judgeships 
added  by  Congress  in  the  past  30  years? 

When  we  look  back,  we  can  see  three  key 
factors  that  are  Important  to  our  discussion: 
First  the  legal  profession — lawyers  and 
judges  and  Congress,  with  few  exceptions— 
did  not  act  on  Dean  Pound's  warnings  to 
bring  methods,  machinery  and  personnel  up 
to  date. 

Second,  all  the  problems  he  warned  about 
have  become  far  more  serious  by  the  Increase 
in  population  from  76  mlUlon  in  1900  to  305 
mUlion  in  1970,  and  with  it  came  the  growth 
of  great  cities  and  the  Increase  In  the  volume 
of  cases. 

Third,  entirely  new  kinds  of  cases  have 
been  added  because  of  new  laws  passed  by 
Congress  and  decisions  of  the  courts. 


In  this  20th  Centtuy,  wars,  social  upheaval, 
and  the  inventiveness  of  Man  have  oompll- 
oated  Individual  lives  and  society.  The  auto- 
mobile, for  example,  did  more  than  change 
the  courting  habits  of  American  youth — it 
paved  the  continent  with  concrete  and  black 
top;  It  created  the  most  mobile  society  on 
earth  with  all  Its  dislocations;  It  led  people 
from  rural  areas  to  crowd  the  unprepared 
cities.  That  same  automobile  which  altered 
our  society  also  maimed  and  killed  moT« 
persons  than  all  the  wars  combined  and 
brought  into  the  courts  thousands  of  injury 
and  death  cases  which  did  not  exist  in  1900. 
Today  automobile  cases  are  the  largest  single 
category  of  civil  cases  in  the  courts. 

All  this  ferment  of  wars,  of  increased  move- 
ment of  people,  congestion  in  the  cities,  and 
social  changes  produced  dislocations  and  un- 
rest that  contributed  to  an  enormous  In- 
crease In  the  rate  of  crime. 

In  a  free  society  such  as  ours  these  social 
and  economic  upheavals  tend  to  wind  up 
on  the  doorsteps  of  the  courts.  Some  of  this 
is  because  of  new  laws  and  decisions  and 
some  because  of  a  tendency  that  is  unique 
to  America  to  look  to  the  courts  to  solve  all 
problems.  From  time  to  time  Congress  adds 
more  Judges  but  the  total  Judicial  organiza- 
tion never  quite  keeps  up  with  the  caseload. 
Two  recent  statutes  alone  added  thousands 
of  cases  relating  to  commitment  of  narcotics 
addicts  and  the  mentally  111.  These  additions 
came  when  civil  rights  cases,  voting  cases 
and  prisoner  petitions  were  expanding  by 
the  thousands. 

Meanwhile  criminal  cases,  once  a  stable 
flgure  in  the  federal  courts,  were  increasing. 
The  records  show  that  in  all  federal  district 
courts  It  now  takes  twice  as  long  as  It  did 
10  years  ago  to  dispose  of  criminal  cases  from 
indictment  to  sentence. 

To  illustrate  the  changes,  consider  just  a 
few  figures:  From  1940  to  1970: 

Personal  Injury  cases  multiplied  6  times; 

Petitions  from  state  prisoners  seeking  fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  relief  Increased  from  89 
to  over  12.000; 

And  during  this  period  Congress  Increased 
the  number  of  judges  by  70%.  whUe  the 
total  number  of  cases  filed  in  the  federal 
district  courts  nearly  doubled. 

But  the  Increase  in  volume  of  cases  is  not 
by  any  means  the  whole  story.  Experienced 
trial  Judges  note  that  the  actual  trial  of  a 
criminal  case  now  takes  twice  as  long  as  it 
did  10  years  ago  because  of  the  closer 
scrutiny  we  now  demand  as  to  such  things  as 
confessions.  Identification  witnesses,  and  evi- 
dence seized  by  the  poUce,  before  depriving 
any  person  of  his  freedom.  These  changes 
represent  a  deliberate  commitment — some  by 
Judicial  decision,  and  some  by  legislation — 
to  values  higher  than  pure  efficiency  when 
we  are  dealing  with  h\unan  liberty. 

The  Impact  of  all  the  new  factors — and 
they  are  many  and  complex — has  been  felt 
in  both  state  and  federal  courts.  A  few  Ulus- 
traUons  as  to  federal  coiirts  may  help. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  giiaran- 
teed  a  lawyer  for  criminal  defendants — at 
public  expense  for  the  indigent — and  along 
with  It  appeaU  at  pubHc  expense.  The  BaU 
Refonn  Act  of  1966  authorized  Uberal  release 
before  trial  without  the  conventional  ball 
bond.  Each  of  these  Acta  was  an  Improve- 
ment on  the  existing  system,  but  we  can  now 
see  what  was  produced  by  their  interaction 
In  a  period  when  crime  was  Increasing  at  a 
startling  rate.  The  Impact  was  most  notice- 
able m  Washington.  D.C.,  where  federal  courts 
handle  all  felony  cases.  Defendants,  whether 
guUty  or  innocent,  are  human:  they  love 
freedom  and  hate  punishment.  With  a  lawyer 
provided  to  secure  release  without  the  need 
of  a  conventional  ball  bond,  most  persons 
mdlcted  (except In  capital  cases)  are  released 
pendl^  trial.  We  should  not  be  surprised 
that  a  defendant  on  ball  exerts  a  heavy  pns- 
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sure  on  his  court  ^pointed  lawyer  to  poet- 
pone  the  trial  as  long  as  possible  so  as  to 
remain  free.  These  postponements — and 
sometlmM  there  are  a  dozen  or  more — con- 
sume the  time  of  Judges  and  court  staffs  as 
well  as  of  lawyers.  Cases  are  calendared  and 
reset  time  after  time  while  witnesses  and 
Jurors  spend  endless  hour  just  waiting. 

If  trials  were  promptly  held  and  swiftly 
completed,  and  if  api)eals  were  heard  with- 
out delay,  this  would  be  less  a  problem,  and 
debates  over  preventive  detention  would 
probably  subside.  But  these  two  Acts  of  Con- 
gress came  in  a  period  when  other  forces  In- 
cluding decisions  of  the  courts  were  making 
trials  longer,  appeals  more  frequent  and 
retrials  commonj^aoe.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  at  delay  when  more  and  more  de- 
fendants demand  their  undoubted  Consti- 
tutional right  to  trial  by  jury  because  we 
have  provided  them  with  lawyers  and  other 
needs  at  pubUc  expense;  nor  should  we  be 
surprised  that  most  convicted  persons  seek 
a  new  trial  when  the  appeal  costs  them 
nothing  and  when  failure  to  take  the  appeal 
wUl  cost  them  freedom.  Being  human  a  de- 
fendant plays  out  the  line  whlrh  society 
has  cast  him.  Lawyers  are  competitive  ani- 
mals and  the  American  system  encourages 
contention  and  often  rewards  delay;  no  law- 
yer wants  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
client's  charge  of  incompetence  for  having 
failed  to  exploit  aU  the  procedural  tech- 
niques which  we  have  deliberately  made 
available.  Yet  the  best  defense  lawyers  know 
that  the  defendant's  best  interests  may  be 
served  In  many  cases  by  disposing  of  the 
case  on  a  guilty  plea  without  tri.il. 

A  new  category  of  case  was  added  when 
It  was  decided  that  claims  of  state  prisoners 
testing  the  validity  of  a  state  conviction 
were  to  be  measured  by  federal  constitu- 
tional standards.  As  a  result  federal  district 
courts  were  obliged  to  review  ever  12,000 
state  prisoner  petitions  last  year,  as  com- 
pared with  89  in  1940. 

There  is  a  solution  for  the  large  mass  of 
state  priaoner  cases  in  federal  courts — 12,000 
in  the  current  year.  If  the  states  vrtll  develop 
adequate  poet  conviction  procedtires  for 
their  own  state  prisoners,  this  problem  will 
largely  disap^>ear,  and  eliminate  a  major 
source  of  tyr«1""  and  Irritation  In  State- 
Federal  relations. 

But  there  is  another  factor.  It  is  an  ele- 
mentary fact,  historically  and  statistically, 
that  the  system  of  cotirts — ^the  number  of 
Judges,  prosecutors,  and  of  courtrooms — has 
been  based  on  the  premise  that  !^prozl- 
mat^y  90%  of  all  def«idanU  will  plead 
gtiUty  leaving  only  10%,  more  or  less,  to  be 
tried.  But  that  premise  may  no  longer  be 
a  reliable  yardstick  of  our  needs.  Changes 
in  the  laws  that  are  part  of  what  we  lawyers 
call  the  "revolution  in  criminal  justice," 
which  began  as  far  back  as  the  193C's,  have 
brought  this  about.  Anyone  who  questions 
these  changes  must  recognize  that  until  re- 
oentiy  criminal  law  was  the  neglected  step- 
child of  the  Law.  The  consequence  of  what 
might  seem  on  Its  face  a  small  percentage 
change  in  the  rate  of  guilty  pleas  can  be 
tremendous.  A  reduction  from  9C%  to  80% 
in  guUty  pleas  requires  the  assignment  of 
tvrice  the  judicial  manpovrer  and  facilities — 
Judges,  court  reporters,  baUlffs,  clerks,  jurarq 
and  courtrooms.  A  redtietion  to  70%  trebles 
this  demand. 

This  was  graphically  Ulustrated  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  where  the  guilty  idea  rate 
dropped  to  66%.  In  1940  3  or  4  judges  were 
able  to  handle  all  serious  criminal  cases.  By 
1968  12  judges  out  of  15  In  active  service 
were  assigned  to  the  criminal  calendar  and 
6oald  barely  keep  up.  Fortunately  few  other 
federal  districts  experienced  such  a  drastic 
change,  but  to  have  this  occur  In  the  na- 
tional Capital,  which  ought  to  t>e  »  mod^ 
little  short  of  disaster. 
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There  Is  a  Turldespread  public  complaint 
reflected  m  the  news  media,  in  editorials  and 
letters  to  the  editor,  that  the  present  system 
of  criminal  Justice  does  not  deter  criminal 
conduct.  That  Is  correct,  so  far  as  the  crimes 
which  trouble  most  Americans  today.  What- 
ever deterrent  effect  may  have  existed  In  the 
past  has  now  virtually  vanished  as  to  such 
crimes. 

If  ever  the  law  is  to  have  genuine  deterrent 
effect  on  the  criminal  conduct  giving  us  Im- 
mediate concern,  we  must  make  some  drastic 
changes.  The  most  simple  and  most  obvious 
remedy  is  to  give  the  courts  the  manpower 
and  tools— Including  the  prosecutors  and  de- 
fense lawyers— to  try  criminal  cases  within 
60  days  after  indictment  and  let  us  see  what 
happens.  I  predict  It  would  sharply  reduce 
the  crime  rate. 

Efficiency  must  never  be  the  controlling 
test  of  criminal  Justice  but  the  work  of  the 
courts  can  be  efficient  without  Jeopardizing 
basic  safeguards.  Indeed  the  delays  In  trials 
are  often  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  Indi- 
vidual rights.  Both  the  accused  and  the  pub- 
lic are  entitled  to  a  prompt  trial. 

The  addition  of  61  new  federal  district 
judgeships  by  Congress  within  recent  weeks 
is  the  result  of  efforts  which  began  5  years 
ago  Since  it  takes  time  to  fill  these  Impor- 
tant positions  and  new  Judges  do  not  reach 
peak  efficiency  at  once,  their  fuU  Impact 
wlU  not  be  felt  for  a  long  time.  We  see  there- 
fore that  the  additional  Judges,  needed  In 
1965.  were  not  authorized  until  1970.  We 
cannot  solve  our  problems  by  meeting  needs 
5  or  more  years  after  they  arise.  The  time  to 
plan  lor  1975  and  1980  needs  is  now.  and  I 
hope  this  can  be  accomplished,  not  simply 
by  adding  more  Judges,  but  by  the  more 
efficient  use  of  Judicial  manpower  and  greater 
productivity  through  Improved  methods, 
machlnerj-.  management  and  trained  ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  week  passes  without 
speeches  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  and  edi- 
torials demanding  new  laws — to  control  pol- 
lution, for  example,  and  new  Uws  allowing 
class  actions  by  consumers  to  protect  the 
public  from  greedy  and  unscrupiUous  pro- 
ducers and  sellers.  No  one  can  quarrel  with 
the  needs,  nor  can  we  forget  that  large  num- 
bers of  people  have  been  without  the  pro- 
tection which  only  Uwyers  and  courts  can 
give. 

The  difficulty  lies  In  our  tendency  to  meet 
new  and  legitimate  demands  with  new  laws 
which  are  passed  without  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  in  terms  of 
caseloads.  This  is  dramatically  illustrated  In 
the  current  budget  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Congress  has  granted  that  pro- 
gram 58  mllUon  dollars  for  legal  services. 
That  58  million  Is  a  sound  commitment  to 
an  underprotected  segment  of  our  people 
whose  rights  have  suffered  becaxise  they 
could  not  afford  a  lawyer.  Few  things  rankle 
in  the  human  breast  Uke  a  sense  of  Injustice. 
Whether  the  problem  is  Urge  or  small  In  the 
abstract  it  Is  very  large  to  the  person  afflicted. 
We  should  applaud  Congress  for  taking  that 
step.  But  cases  cannot  always  be  settled  by 
lawyers  and  the  burden  thus  falls  on  the 
courts.  This  allowance  for  0«ce  of  Equal 
Opportunity  legal  services  Is  almost  half  ol 
what  Is  allowed  for  the  operation  of  all  the 
courts  in  the  federal  system.  Here  again  we 
have  an  example  of  a  sound  program  devel- 
oped without  adequate  planning  for  Its  Im- 
pact on  the  cotirts. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  Is  that  for  at  least 
60  years  the  federal  court  system  has  experi- 
enced the  combination  of  steadily  Increasing 
burdens  while  suffering  deferred  mainte- 
nance of  the,  total  Judicial  machinery— and 
added  to  that,  much  of  the  machinery  has 
long  been  obsolete.  The  fonslgbt  ol  Congre^ 
in  creating  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for 
research  and  study  of  court  problems  2  years 
ago  Is  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  In  the  past 
30  years.  , 


Now  we  must  make  a  choice  of  priorities. 
When  we  want  to  dance  we  must  provide  the 
musicians  and  the  public  may  well  be  called 
upon  to  pay  something  more  for  the  federal 
Judicial  system  to  increase  Its  productivity. 
But  neither  costs  nor  the  number  of  Judges 
can  be  held  down  If  the  caseload  Is  steadily 
enlarged. 

To  prepare  for  this  report  to  you.  I  asked 
every  federal  Judge  for  suggestions.  The  hun- 
dreds of  replies  reflected  a  note  of  frustration 
and  even  anguish  at  the  dally  management 
and  admlnlstr.itlve  burdens  that  drained 
time  and  energy  from  their  primary  duty  to 
dispose  of  cases.  That  was  the  common  de- 
nominator and  the  common  complaint.  Fed- 
eral Judges  are  today  In  somewhat  the  posi- 
tion of  members  of  Congress  a  generation 
ago.  before  the  Reorganization  Act  which 
gave  adequate  staffs  to  the  Members  and  to 
the  Important  committee  work  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  business  of  litigation  Is  highly  com- 
plex. To  assemble  all  the  necessary  Individ- 
uals is  not  as  simple  as  TV  shows  depict.  It 
actually  Involves  the  very  difficult  task  of 
bringing  together  a  Judge.  25  or  more  prospec- 
tive Jurors,  lawyers,  witnesses,  court  re- 
porters, bailiffs  and  others,  at  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time  without  lost  motion.  The 
absence  or  tardiness  of  a  single  person  will 
delay  the  entire  process  and  waste  untold 
time.  Countless  citizens  serving  as  Jurors 
have  been  Irritated  with  the  inefficiencies  of 
the  courts  because  they  flnd  themselves 
watching  TV  in  the  Jurors'  Lounge  rather 
than  hearing  cases  In  court. 

Modern  court  management  calls  for  care- 
ful planning,  and  definite  systems  and  or- 
ganlzaUon  with  supervision  by  trained  ad- 
ministrator-managers. We  have  at  least  68 
Astronauts  capable  of  flying  to  the  moon, 
but  not  that  many  authentic  court  adminis- 
trators to  serve  all  the  courts  in  the  state 
and  federal  systems.  The  federal  courts  need 
immediately  a  court  executive  or  adminis- 
trator for  each  of  the  11  circuits  and  for 
every  busy  federal  trial  court  with  more  than 
6  or  7  Judges.  We  need  them  to  serve  as  the 
•traffic  manager*."  In  a  sense  as  hospitals 
have  used  administrators  for  40  years  to  re- 
lieve doctors  and  nurses  of  management 
duties.  We  are  almost  half  a  century  behind 
the  medical  profession  In  this  respect. 

In  basic  prlncli^es,  it  la  indeed  essential 
that  we  maintain  our  links  with  the  past 
and  buUd  carefully  on  those  foundation* 
because  they  ar«  a  result  of  thousands  of 
year*  of  human  experience  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  law.  There  is  great  value  in 
atablUty.  predictability  and  continuity.  But 
the  procedures  of  the  law  ought  to  respond 
more  swiftly — aa  hospitals  and  doctOTS, 
farmers  and  food  distributors  have  changed 
their  methods.  Yet  the  major  procedural 
change  of  this  Century  was  the  development 
of  the  Federal  Kulee  of  ClvU  Procedure  a 
generation  ago.  Except  tot  thoee  Bules, 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  New  York  and  John  Adams  of 
Massachusetts  would  need  only  a  quick  brief- 
ing on  modem  pleading  and  the  pre-trial 
procedures  In  order  to  step  into  a  federal 
court  today  and  do  very  well  indeed.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  Judicial  prooeeeee  for 
resolving  cases  and  controversies  have  re- 
mained easentlaUy  staUc  for  200  yean.  This 
Is  not  neceaaarlly  bad,  but  when  oourta  are 
not  able  to  keep  up  with  their  work  it  »ug- 
geeU  the  need  for  a  hard  new  look  at  our 
procedures. 

If  the  picture  I  have  been  painting  aeema 
melancholy,  I  muat  in  falmees  tou(A  on  a 
few  brighter  sides — but  sadly  there  are  only 
a  few. 

In  recent  yean  the  ferment  atlmulated 
by  Roecoe  Pound,  Vanderbllt  of  New  Jeney, 
Parker  of  North  Carolina— to  name  only 
three  now  gone — haa  brought  on  widespread 
growth  of  Judicial  Seminars,  Inailtutea  and 
Study  Centers  that  have  contributed  much. 


We  owe  a  great  debt  to  my  colleague.  Justice 
Tom  Clark,  who  has  worked  tlreleesly  on 
Improvements  in  state  and  federal  courts. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  devel- 
opments In  a  generation  is  the  creation  this 
year— under  the  leadership  of  this  Associa- 
tion—of  the  Institute  for  Court  Manage- 
ment at  the  University  of  Denver.  Here  for 
the  first  time  is  a  place  where  court  admin- 
istrators can  be  trained  Just  as  hospital  ad- 
ministrators have  long  been  trained  in 
schools  of  business  administration. 

Sadly  even  these  bright  spots  emphasize 
how  painfully  slow  we  are  to  supply  what 
courts  need.  The  price  we  are  now  paying 
and  will  pay  Is  partly  because  Judges  have 
been  too  timid  and  the  bar  has  been  too 
apathetic  to  make  clear  to  the  public  and 
the  Congress  the  needs  of  the  courts.  Apathy, 
more  than  oppoeltlon.  has  been  the  enemy, 
but  I  believe  the  days  of  apathy  are  past. 

As  to  the  future  I  can  do  no  more  than 
emphasize  that  the  federal  court  system 
Is  for  a  limited  purpose  and  lawyers,  the 
Congress  and  the  public  must  examine  care- 
fully each  demand  they  make  on  that  system. 
People  speak  glibly  of  putting  aU  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  of  crowded  cities,  of  con- 
sumer class  actions  and  others  In  the  fed- 
eral courts.  We  should  look  more  to  state 
courts  familiar  with  local  conditions  and 
local  problems. 

Let  me  list  some  major  steps  for  the  fu- 
ture— eteps  to  begin  at  once: 

1.  The  friction  In  relations  between  state 
and  federal  courts  presents  serious  problems 
m  both  the  review  of  state  prisoner  petitions 
and  other  cases.  I  strongly  urge  that  in  each 
state  there  be  created  a  St-ite-Federal  Ju- 
dicial Council  to  maintain  continuing  com- 
munication on  all  Joint  problems.  Such  a  body 
could  properly  include  a  member  of  the  high- 
est state  court,  the  chief  Judges  of  the  larger 
state  trial  courts  and  the  chief  Judges  of  the 
federal  district  courts.  In  some  states  such 
bodies  have  already  been  created  on  an  in- 
formal basis 

2.  State  and  federal  Judges  should  con- 
tinue their  cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
to  establish  standards  of  conduct  of  lawyers 
and  Judges  that  will  uphold  public  con- 
•Qdence  in  the  integrity  of  the  system  we 
serve. 

3.  We  should  urgently  consider  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  to  create  a  Judiciary 
Council   consisting  of  perhaps  6   members, 
one-third  appointed  by  each   of  the  three 
branches  of  government,  to  act  as  a  coordi- 
nating body  whose  function  It  would  be  to 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  President  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  on  a  wide  range  of  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Judicial  branch  This  Coun- 
cil could  (a)  report  to  Congress  the  Impact 
of  proposed  legislation  likely  to  enlarge  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction;   (b)  analyze  and  report  to 
Congress  on  studies  made  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
as  to  Increase  or  decrease  in  case  loads  of 
particular  federal  districts;   (c)   study  exist- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  with  special 
attention   to   proper   allocation    of   Judicial 
functions    as    between    state    and    federal 
courts;  (d)  develop  and  submit  to  Congress 
a  proposal  for  creating  temporary  Judgeships 
to  meet  urgent  needs  as  they  arise.   (Some 
state   legislatures   authorize   such    appoint- 
ments based  on  a  formula  of  population  and 
caseloads   In   order   to   adjust   prompUy   to 
popiUation   changes    In    rapidly   developing 
areas.);  (e)  study  whether  there  Is  a  present 
need  for  three-Judge  DUtrlct  (trial)   Courts 
and  whether  there  la  a  present  need  for  fed- 
eral courts  to  try  automobile  collision  cases 
simply  because  of  the  coincidence  that  one 
driver,   for  example,  lives   In   Kansas   City, 
Kansas,    and    the    other    in    Kansas    City, 
Missouri. 

4.  The  entire  structure  of  the  administra- 
tion of  bankruptcy  and  receivership  matters 
should  be  studied  to  evaluate  whether  they 
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could  be  more  efficiently  administered  in 
some  other  way.  (Pending  studies  on  thU 
problem  should  be  pressed  to  conclusion.) 

5.  Over  the  years  various  statutes  and  de- 
cisions of  courts  have  altered  many  aspects 
of  criminal  procedure.  Meanwhile  some  of 
the  states  have  experimented  with  Innova- 
tions and  have  developed  new  procedures  to 
improve  Justice.  Since  Congress  Is  now  con- 
sidering an  entirely  new  federal  criminal  code 
we  should  soon  undertake  a  comprehensive 
re-examlnatlon  of  the  structure  of  criminal 
procedure  to  establUh  adequate  guidelines 
reflecting  adjustment  both  to  the  new  code 
and  Judicial  holdings. 

6.  The  system  of  criminal  Justice  must  be 
viewed  as  a  process  embracing  every  phase 
from  crime  prevention  throtigh  the  correc- 
tional system.  We  can  no  longer  limit  our 
responsibility  to  providing  defense  services 
for  the  Judicial  process,  yet  continue  to  be 
miserly  with  the  needs  of  correctional  In- 
stitutions and  probation  and  parole 
services. 

7.  The  whole  process  of  appeals  must  be 
re-examined.  It  Is  cumbersome  and  costly 
and  it  encourages  delay.  Some  courts,  noUbly 
the  overworked  5th  Circuit,  have  developed 
procedures  to  screen  out  frivolous  appeals. 
Finality  at  some  point  is  indispensable  to 
any  rational — and  workable — Judicial  system. 

8.  We  made  a  wise  choice  in  guaranteeing 
a  lawyer  In  every  serious  criminal  case  but 
we  must  now  make  certain  that  lawyers  are 
adequately  trained  so  that  the  representation 
Is  on  a  high  professional  basis.  It  U  profes- 
sional representation  we  promise  to  give — 
nothing  more— and  within  accepted  stand- 
ards of  conduct.  This  Association  has  now 
provided  lawyers  for  the  first  time  with  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  standards  and 
It  Is  now  up  to  the  courts  and  the  Bar  to 
make  sure  they  are  foUowed. 

I  have  necessarily  left  some  subjects  un- 
touched and  others  undeveloped  but  I  hope 
I  have  Imparted  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  courts.  I  hope 
also  I  have  made  my  point  that  It  Is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  more  Judges  but  primarily 
better  management,  better  methods  and 
trained  administrative  personnel. 

A  sense  of  confidence  in  the  courts  Is  es- 
sential to  maintain  the  fabric  of  ordered 
liberty  for  a  free  people.  Three  things  could 
destroy  that  confidence  and  do  mcalculable 
damage  to  society. 

One  Is  that  people  come  to  believe  that  in- 
efficiency and  delay  wUl  drain  even  a  Just 
Judgment  of  its  value. 

One  is  that  people  who  have  long  been 
exploited  come  to  believe  that  cotirts  cannot 
vindicate  their  legal  rights  from  fraud  and 
over-reaching  In  the  smaller  transactions  of 

dally  life.  .^  ..  .,,^ 

One  is  that  people  come  to  believe  that  the 
Law— m  the  larger  sense — cannot  fulfill  its 
primary  function  to  protect  them  and  their 
families  in  their  homes  and  on  the  public 
streets. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  our  basic  system 
and  Its  foundations,  in  the  dedicated  Judges 
and  others  In  the  Judicial  system,  and  m  the 
lawyers  of  America.  Continuity  with  change 
Is  the  genius  of  the  American  system  and 
both  are  eesenUal  to  fulfUl  the  promise  of 
equal  Justice  imder  Uw.  ..,.., 

I  ask  your  help  to  see  to  it  that  this  is 

done. 


As  of  this  date  the  President  has  not 
seen  fit  to  forward  the  protocol  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  Its 
consideration.  I  am  sure  the  President 
is  aware  of  the  many  measures  which 
the  Senate  must  act  upon  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  session.  If  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  to  be  able  to  give 
adequate  consideration  to  this  excellent 
treaty  I  do  not  believe  the  presentation 
of  the  treaty  to  the  Congress  can  be  de- 
layed any  longer.  Any  further  delay  in 
the  presentation  of  the  Geneva  protocol, 
which  has  been  ratified  by  84  nations, 
will  cause,  I  fear,  an  extreme  embarrass- 
ment for  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  on  this  subject, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  24,  1970.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORO,  as  follows : 

Embarkassino  Inaction 
President  Nixon  earned  considerable  do- 
mestic and  foreign  applause  last  November 
when  he  announced  his  decision  to  seek 
Senate  ratification  <rf  the  Geneva  protocol 
banning  first  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  The  faUure  of  the  UrUted  States 
to  endorse  the  1925  treaty,  which  Ameri- 
cans helped  draft,  has  been  an  International 
disgrace  for  45  years. 

But  eight  months  after  Mr.  Nixon  made 
his  promise,  the  White  House  still  has  not 
sent  the  protocol  to  the  Senate  for  action. 
The  apparent  reason  for  this  vmconsclonable 
delay  Is  the  Administration's  reluctance  to 
forgo  the  use  of  tear  gas  and  herbicides. 

When  the  President  made  his  original  an- 
nouncement, White  House  aides  contended 
that  the  protocol  did  not  cover  these  agents, 
which  have  been  widely  used  by  United 
States  forces  In  Indochina.  But  a  majority 
of  the  84  nations  that  have  already  ratified 
the  agreement  beUeve  tear  gas  and  herbi- 
cides are  included.  So  do  80  members  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  who  so 
voted  last  December. 

By  falling  to  seek  speedy  Senate  approval 
of  the  Geneva  protocol  without  exceptions, 
the  Nixon  Administration  Is  defying  clearly 
expressed  worid  opinion  and,  according  to 
Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  is  creating  pro- 
found embarrassment  for  Its  delegation  at 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's inaction  on  the  protocol  fosters 
the  impression  that  It  Intends  to  continue  to 
utilize  methods  of  warfare  In  Indochina  that 
have  been  widely  condemned  at  home  and 
abroad  and  which  should  have  been  aban- 
doned long  ago  by  a  nation  that  prides  Itself 
on  its  adherence  to  humane  standards  of 

conduct.  .^  ^j     »,  , 

This  f  aUure  to  make  good  on  a  Presidential 
pledge  Is  especlaUy  shocking  on  the  part  of 
an  Administration  that  has  repeatedly  wn- 
phaslzed  the  Importance  of  maintaining  the 
credibility  of  American  promises  abroad. 


am  sure  will  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
Senator  McCarthy. 

I  ask  unsuilmous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


TRIBUTE  BY  SENATOR  MCCARTHY 
TO  DAN  AND  DORIS  FLEESON 
KIMBALL 


WHERE  IS  THE  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  8  months 
ago  I  was  among  the  many  Senators  who 
lauded  the  President  for  his  decision  to 
seek  Senate  ratification  of  the  1»25 
Geneva  protocol  banning  first  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 


Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr  McCarthy)  delivered  a  sensitive 
and  moving  tribute  to  Dan  and  Doris 
Pleeson  Kimball  on  August  3  at  the  Navy 
Chapel.  ,_,       ■ 

Dan  and  Doris  KimbaU  were  friends 
of  many  Members  of  this  body,  who  I 


EnuKiT  or  Dan  Ktmwai.i,  and  Dous  Flxeson 

KncBAU. 

(Bt  Senatob  Bdcenx  J.  McCactrt) 

In  medieval  times,  the  carvings  on  many 

doon  carried  these  words  in  ccKislderatton 

of  life  and  death:  "I  wonder  why  I  am  of 

such  good  cheer." 

While  oonsldering  the  lives  of  Dan  Kimball 
and  Doris  Fleeeon  and  their  deaths,  we  might 
ask  the  same  question  and  respond  affirma- 
tively that  we  can  be  of  some  good  cheer. 

To  speak  here  today  and  to  speak  well  Is 
not  a  very  serious  challenge.  One  need  make 
no  i^Mlogles  for  their  lives.  One  need  not 
specJt  with  reservation.  The  only  challenge 
is  to  present  the  Integrity  and  the  purity 
and  the  kind  of  absoluteness  that  marked 
the  lives  of  these  two  people. 

Dan  Kimball  v»s  an  American,  made  by 
America,  and  contributing  to  the  making  of 
America.  A  man  of  great  optimism,  he  looked 
upon  this  world  which  God  had  made  and 
fotmd  It  good.  He  looked  upon  business  and 
Industry  as  a  genuine  profession,  carrying 
with  It  personal  prtvUeges  but  also  de^ 
social  obUgatlons. 

He  served  his  country's  needs  In  peace  and 
also  Its  needs  In  time  of  war.  And  In  more 
recent  years,  carrying  that  same  sense  of 
obligation  and  of  profession  one  step 
farther — an  example  I  hope  will  be  foUowed 
by  many — ^he  saw  the  special  needs  of  this 
country:  the  needs  of  Its  poor  and  of  Its 
denied.  He  was  among  the  first  and  the  most 
effective  of  those  who  said  we  must  take  busi- 
ness and  Industry  to  the  people.  His  project 
In  Watts.  I  believe,  will  become  a  model  for 
this  nation.  He  did  not  stop  with  concern  for 
domestic  needs,  but  In  another  great  and 
forward-looking  commitment  his  last  great 
effort  was  that  of  establishing  a  te<dinlcal 
university  to  metft  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  Morocco.  This  Is  the  pubUc  and  private 
record  of  Dan  KimbaU. 

Doris  Fleeson  looked  upon  this  same  world 
and  found  It  good  but  also  Judged  that  It 
could  be  made  much  better.  And  so  she 
considered  her  calling  in  Journalism  to  tell 
this  world  what  was  wrong  with  It  and 
who  was  wrong  and  to  suggest  In  terms  that 
no  one  could  misunderstand  what  she 
thought  ought  to  be  done. 

She  was  the  master  of  her  profession.  She 
knew  the  craft  of  writing  but  she  did  not 
stop  short  at  that  mastery  but  studied  what 
it  meant  to  be  a  reporter,  spuming  the  back- 
eround  briefing,  refusing  to  accept  any  special 
TOcslderation  because  of  her  special  talents  or 
because  she  was  a  woman.  Respect  fear  tt* 
integrity  of  her  craft  and  her  profession 
marked  her  entire  life. 

These  are  the  records  of  two  persona,  sep- 
arate and  m  different  fields,  each  deserving 
tribute  and  praise. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  their  lives — 
that  of  their  marriage  and  of  their  Ufe  to- 
gether. Tfcls  living  together  was  not  a  simple 
addition  of  two  lives.  It  was  not  an  arith- 
metic matter  of  one  plus  one.  A  very  special 
condition,  almost  a  new  kind  of  perron, 
emerged  from  their  marriage.  They  did  not 
manifest  toward  each  other  Just  compassion 
and  respect— something  more  than  that,  a 
love  of  a  deeper  kind  that  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  reverence.  And  I  can  think  of  no 
words  that  come  closer  to  describing  that 
relationship  than  three  or  four  lines  from  a 
poem  bv  WUllam  BuUer  YeaU.  In  one  of  his 
poems  he  wrote  of  the  relationship  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  as  being  perfected  in  these  man- 
ifestations: 
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"the   ho\u\s   klndnes*.    the   day's   common 

8p>eech 

th«  habltiua   content  of   each  with   each 

when    neither    soul  nor    body    has    been 

crossed." 

Those  of  ufi  who  knew  either  of  these  two 

persons  separately  have  been  In  a  special  way 

favored.  Those  of  us  who  knew  both  of  them, 

although  separately,  have  been  In  a  special 

way  doubly  favored.  Those  of  us  who  knew 

them   together  have  been   most   singularly 

blessed.  ,^^        ._  . 

A  theologian  In  a  recenUy  written  text 
raised  these  two  questions.  "We  do  not  know.'' 
he  said,  "whither  we  go  or  why  we  are  here.' 
The  question  of  whither  we  go  or  whither 
they  go  or  where  they  go  Is  sUll  unanswered, 
but  I  think  that  aU  of  us  here  know  what 
they  did  know,  which  Is  why  they  were  here. 


ADDRESS  BY  ADM.  BEN  MOREELL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished former  military  engineer  re- 
cently addressed  the  Society  of  Military 
Engineers  at  Port  Myer,  Va. 

Adm.  Ben  Moreell  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  "King  Bee  of  the  Seabees,"  for 
his  role  in  organizing  and  directing  the 
famous  fighting  construction  branch  of 
the  Navy  during  World  War  n.  His  naval 
career  spanned  two  wars  and  31  years. 
Following  his  reUrement  from  the  Navy 
in  1948,  he  became  associated  with  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  and 
since  retirement  from  that  career,  he  has 
maintained  an  active  interest  in  world 
and  human  affairs. 

He  shared  several  observations  on  the 
past  half  century  of  engineering  with  his 
fellow  military  engineers  at  their  s(^- 
ciety's  50th  annual  meeting  on  May  15. 
He  spoke  of  engineering  In  the  broadest 
sense  and  of  engineers  in  terms  which 
encompass  their  total  role  in  building 
and  directing  society.  His  ideas  are  fresh 
and  stimulating,  and  I  believe  they  merit 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Admiral 
MoreeU's  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricgrd. 
as  follows: 

Pxrrr  Tkabs  or  Ej«an«ntn«o  bt  Asm.  Bkn 
l|/^n«»",  CEC,  TTSN  (RxnuD) 

In  1844  the  United  SUtes  Commlsaloner 
of  Patenu  declared  that  our  economy  was 
"substantlaly  mature"  and  predicted  "the 
arrival  of  that  period  when  human  Improve- 
ment must  end." 

P>orty-two  years  Uter.  In  1888,  CarroU  D. 
Wright,  the  first  U.a.  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor, stated.  "Industry  has  been  enormously 
developed,  cities  have  been  tranaformed,  dls- 
anoes  covered,  and  a  new  set  of  economic 
tools  has  been  given  in  profusion  to  rich 
countries  and,  in  a  more  reasonable  amoxmt, 
to  poorer  ones.  What  Is  strictly  necessary  has 
been  done.  There  may  be  room  for  further 
intensive  but  not  extensive  development  of 
IndTistry  in  the  present  area  of  civilization." 

In  1933.  forty-aeven  years  later.  President 
BooMvelt  said:  "We  have  enough  faetoriea 
to  supply  all  oxir  domeatlc  needs,  and  more, 
tf  they  are  used.  With  these  factories  we  can 
now  make  more  shoes,  more  textiles,  more 
steel,  more  radios,  more  automobUes.  moce 
of  almost  everything  that  we  can  use  .  .  . 
Our  Industrial  plant  Is  built  .  .  .  Our  taaH 
now  ...  is  not  producing  more  goods  .  .  . 
It  is  the  soberer,  lees  dramatic  boalness  of 
administering  resources  and  plants  already 
in  band." 


Thus  spoke  the  cultlsts  of  the  "mature 
economy,"  with  Arm  convicUon  and.  as 
proved  by  later  events,  with  mnrlmum  error. 
Even  as  recently  as  37  years  ago.  it  appears 
that  our  government  officials  were  not  aware 
that  man's  wants  are  Insatiable.  Man  has 
certain  basic  needs,  but  once  these  are  taken 
care  of  men  seek  the  things  of  culture- 
goods  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  the  lelstire 
to  enjoy  them.  And  when  men  are  free  to 
exercise  their  Ingenuity  and  skills,  they  find 
ways  to  produce  fantastic  luxuries  which 
soon  become  commonplace  necessities.  Those 
prophets  of  economic  stagnation  I  have 
quoted  were  convinced  that  our  sole  problem 
was  to  devise  equitable  methods  of  "dividing 
up  the  pie"  already  on  band.  They  were 
wrong.  The  mainspring  of  our  economic 
progress  consists  In  making  an  ever  larger 
pie  by  expanding  the  scope  and  variety  of 
our  technological,  social  and  economic  re- 
sources. 

IHX  MAKtNC  or  THX  NXW  DEAL 

It  Is  pertinent  to  note  an  Important  differ- 
ence between  the  statement  of  Commis- 
sioner Wright  in  1886  and  that  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  1933.  The  former  was  offered  as 
an  opinion  for  public  consideration,  to  be 
acted  upon  as  individual  judgments  might 
dlctote;  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  Pres- 
ident's conclusion  that  "In  our  generation  a 
new  Idea  has  come  to  dominate  thought 
about  government — the  idea  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  NaUon  can  be  made  to  produce 
a  far  higher  standard  of  living  for  the 
masses  If  only  government  is  intelligent  and 
energetic  In  giving  the  right  direction  to  eco- 
nomic life." 

Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  "New  Deal" 
and  to  the  several  "deals"  which  have  fol- 
lowed. To  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  "eco- 
nomic matvirlty"  la  joined  the  coercive  policy 
of  "government  intervention." 

AU  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and.  so  far  as  the  President 
could  Influence  them,  of  the  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Branches,  would  be  directed  toward 
maximizing  consumption  as  opposed  to  in- 
creasing production;  encouraging  widespread 
distribution  as  against  capital  formation; 
promoting  dependence  on  government  guar- 
anteed security  as  against  freedom  of  com- 
petitive enterprise. 

oua  HxxrrAcx  and  rrs  reuniOK 

My  subject  Is  "Pifty  Years  of  Engineering." 
This  might  Imply  that  one  can  draw  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  engineering  de- 
velopments prior  to  1920  and  those  which 
came  later.  This  is  an  impossible  task.  Por  all 
human  progress  is  founded  on  the  cumulative 
achievements  of  countless  tollers  who,  over 
the  ages,  have  contributed  to  the  vast  store 
of  knowledge  from  which  we  engineers  draw 
our  Intellectual  Inspiration  and  our  techno- 
logical sustenance.  Were  It  not  for  the  labors 
of  those  predecessors,  our  progress  to  date 
In  science  and  technology,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  areas,  would  have  been  impossible. 
Starting  with  the  invention  of  the  wheel 
about  4500  years  ago  and  proceeding  through 
the  long  ages  to  our  present  era  of  sophisti- 
cated technology,  the  record  of  material 
progress  constitutes  an  accounting  of  our 
debts  to  our  scientific  and  technological 
forebears. 

I  freely  concede  that  during  the  period 
tiom  1930  to  1970  the  cumulative  eSorts  of 
our  professional  ancestry  have  come  to 
fruition  in  far  greater  profusion  than  during 
all  of  prior  recorded  history.  Nor  would  I  de- 
tract from  the  great  credit  due  our  contem- 
poraries and  those  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion for  their  magnificent  oontiibutlon  to 
this  achievement.  We  are  fully  juatlfled  In 
pointing  with  pride  to  such  development* 
during  the  past  half-century  as  the  har- 
nessing of  the  atom;  jet  propulsion;  greatly 
Improved  oomnMinloatton  by  means  of  tele- 
phones, satellites,  ndlo.  tcHevlslon.  laaar 
beam*  and  others;  computer  science  and  elec- 
tronic data  processing;    space  exploration: 


oceanography:  transportation  by  air.  land 
and  water;  development  of  new  materials 
and  revolutionary  Un^Movements  of  old  ones; 
missiles  and  rockets;  advanced  techniques  in 
the  design,  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  engineering  structures;  and 
vastly  improved  management  procedures 
which  make  possible  the  effective  applica- 
tions of  these  and  many  other  developments. 
This  has  been  an  epoch  of  brilliant  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology.  And  jxist 
as  we  cannot  draw  a  sharp  line  to  mark  Its 
beginning  In  1920,  so  should  we  not  assume 
that  it  wlU  end  In  1970. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAT  OT  UTE 

But  we  must  be  aware  of  certain  hazards 
which  accompany  this  progress  and  which 
seem  to  be  multiplying. 

Our  American  productive  machine  Is  highly 
mechanized.  This  Is  true  not  only  of  the 
business  and  Industrial  sector  but  also  of 
our  agricultural  production.  This  system 
provides  livelihoods  for  205  millions  of  our 
own  people  and  helps  support  and  protect 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

How  does  one  account  for  this  nation's 
amazing  capacity  to  produce?  Our  people  are 
no  more  talented  than  those  of  the  countries 
whence  they  came.  Our  country  Is  no  more 
favored  with  natural  advantages  than  many 
others.  Furthermore,  our  resources  lay  for 
centuries  relatively  unused,  supporting  fewer 
than  a  million  inhabitants.  Now,  our  six 
per  cent  of  the  world's  people  produce  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  world's  goods. 

Wherein  do  we  differ  from  others?  The 
significant  difference  Is  that  there  was  estab- 
lished here  a  govertunental  system  whose 
mechanisms  were  designed  to  minimiaa  co- 
ercive force  and  release  the  creative  ener- 
gies of  Individuals. 

The  fundamental  of  fundamentals  of  the 
pl&n  for  living  In  these  United  States,  which 
has  become  knovm  as  the  American  Way  of 
Life,  was  an  economically  Independent 
citizenry  supporting  and  controlling  a 
government  so  limited  and  confined  by  a 
written  Constitution  that  the  age-old 
political  trick  of  controlling  people's  lives 
under  the  guise  of  a  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare oould  never  be  pulled  In  America.  There 
was  to  be  a  new  order  of  things  In  which 
men  should  be  free.  But  this  reckoning  fail- 
ed to  take  Into  account  some  of  the  loop- 
holes In  that  Constitution  and  the  Ingenuity 
of  demagogues  In  taking  advantage  of  them. 

The  resulting  erosion  of  freedom  of  choice 
and  productivity  can  be  shown  by  a  few 
brief  statistics. 

If  I  had  the  power  to  appropriate  100% 
of  the  products  of  your  labor — returning  to 
you  the  minlmxun  deemed  necessary  to  sus- 
tain your  life  and  productivity — you  would 
be  my  slave.  Slavery  Is  the  condition  of  any 
m*n  forced  to  work  on  another's  terms. 

How  close  to  this  condition  have  we 
oome — with  millions  of  Americana  forced  to 
Join  a  union  before  they  can  hold  a  job.  other 
millions  affected  by  partisan  legislation 
dictating  the  terms  on  which  they  may  work, 
all  of  us  ttimlng  over  to  government  an 
increasing  portion  of  our  earnings? 

TUBXm    EXACIXD    BT    COVXEMICXMT 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  a  limited  government.  And  judging  from 
the  costs  of  government,  it  operated  that 
way  throughout  all  of  its  earlier  history.  But 
progressively  more  and  more  of  the  people's 
incomes  have  been  taxed  away  by  govern- 
ment, especially  over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. This  reduces  the  area  over  which  the 
Individual  can  exercise  his  freedom  of  cbcrfce 
to  spend  his  income  as  he  pleases.  An  In- 
creasing percentage  is  spent  as  officialdom 
dictates. 

Prior  to  the  ClirU  War  the  federal  govern- 
ment took  between  1  and  a  cents  from  each 
dollar  of  perfonal  InootzM;  aU  lereU  of  gov- 
ernment to(A  leas  than  fi  cents. 

Prom  the  ClvU  War  to  World  War  I  the 
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_•  1  «-...  -.hink  nr>arat*«  u>-  authoTltT.  thlx  nation  has  been  'in  form;' 

government  took  about  9  cents,  consistently.  Ing  wltb  a  1°^^^^^  VS^^^l^y,  Tu^tmion  alive,  its  contribution  to  dvU- 

gSSTthe  twenties  It  t«>ka^ut^^^^  ?S?fa^  1lXo'rtl^t1l^t,ScS,^n.  laatlon  outstanding." 

in  1980  began  the  first  sizable  P«u»«™«  ^5L  Ian  destroy  and  kill.  But  when  con-  xo  raravm  ou»  matxiiai.  blbwiko. 

^""^  r^'^^^S-l^ouble^e  leTTf  S^uS'^d  direct  In  conformity  with  the  j^  ^  ^,^„   j^om  the  foregoing  that  the 

up  to  about  »  ^^''Sr^^"?!*  S  levTand  Uws  of  nature  It  can  be  a  powerful  servant  ^^^^^  blessings  we  Americans  have  been 

the  twenties   triple  ^^}^lZ;^^\^oru>  to  mankind.                                                       ,  enjoying  are  not  self-perpetuating.  They  are 

Ave  times  the  level  that  prevaiiea  prior  vo  vo^^  engineer  is,  therefore,  especially  qual-  pr^maed  «i  ceriialn  spiritual  and  cultural 

the  Civil  War.                           increased  to  81  Ifled  to  understand  and  to  help  others  under-  values  which  this  generation  did  not  create, 

^y   \°**lo«',t  f^r^^aSdt^  OMits;  stand  the  great  fundamental  truth  which  Is  ^i^^h  it  inherited  and.  as  the  record  clearly 

cents;  In  1966  "  J^^^^V^^,  f^Sre  ai  Smg  lgn<^  In  human  affairs  today;  that  ^q^,,  ^^AcY,  it  Is  loelng.  We  are  living  off 

and  "^^'^t  ■*"'"f„„^''!"  P^'^.^fveS^ln-  towl  a^  similar  fixed  and  unchanging  prin-  ^  capital.  That  is  the  quickest  way  to  go 

42  cents.  This  '"'^^.^^f^omrf  Choice  clples  governing  human  nature  and  human  bankrupt  In  business.  And  I  am  sure  the 

dividual  cltlren  has  iP't^^^'fXof  Ws  In-  wUtlons  In  life  on  this  planet.  The  forces  stability  of  our  social  structure  cannot  long 

in  the  spending  of  almost  nau  oi  iu»  «•  ^^  human  nature.  Uke  thoee  of  the  physical  outlast  the  exhaustion  of  our  spiritual  and 

come.                                           ^rAtn  tAntlon  world   may  be  constructive,  creative  and  so  cultural  capital. 

The  growth  of  annual  Pf  ^"P**"  *^2lri  SS«rt^hat  they  wlU  help  build  a  better  i  h.ve  spoken  to  you  as  an  engineer.  I 

by  the  federal  Roje"^*;"*  "J"  oirtSshiS  We  for  aU;  or  they  can  be  destructive  and  ^ave  stated  that  the  engineer's  responslbU- 

course.  The  Tax  Poundatloo  has  puDUsnea  JJJ^^^^^j^^    ^^en   to  the   extent   of   de-  ity  to  the  social  order  Is  magnified  because 

these  figures:  stroylng  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  qj  jjjg  education,   training,  experience  and 

1800 - VSi  structure  of  a  great  civilization.  iiis   Indebtedness   to   his   professional   fore- 

1860 "    i*nS         Jose  Ortega  y  Oassot.  the  great  contempo-  bears.  I  have  voiced  my  conviction  that  only 

1900 ' _Z"  21  rary   Spanish  phUosopher,   has   pointed   up  ^s  we  contribute  to  the  creation  and  main- 

1930 ??-I?  the  peril  of  ignoring  the  great  moral  and  tenance   of   a  climate   conducive   to   social 

1940 *!'  5,  spiritual  lavra  of  which  I  speak.  He  said:  progress  can  we  discharge  the  responslblU- 

1950     — *°^'              "I  wish  It  would  dawn  upon  engineers  that  ^^  imposed  upon  us  when  we  entered  our 

1960  II" T ®^'  ^  In  order  to  be  an  engineer,  it  U  not  enough  to  profession.  In  the  larger  sense,  when  we  ac- 

wnr  1970  the  Statistical  Abstract  estimates  be  an  engineer.  While  they  are  minding  their  ^^pt  the  emoluments   and  prerequisites  of 

th^the  annual  per  capita  federal  tax  wUl  own  business,  history  may  be  puUlng  the  t^at  profession,  we  enlist  as  servants  of  so- 

hTaDoroximately  ♦1,000.  ground  from  under  their  feet.                       clety.  If  we  are  true  to  our  heritage  we  must 

T^B  oDDosite  of  freedom  Is  slavery;   and  "  -people  beUeve  modem  technology  more  discharge  our  obligations  as  engineers  and  as 

•«rvone  declares  in  favor  of  freedom.  But  flmuy  established  in  history  than  all  previous  citizens  and,  by  our  example,  show  the  ^y 

"^t  U  .^nolllo  the  idea  of  a  slave?"  JSologies  because  of  Its  scientific  foun-  jor  others  who  cry  out  formoral  leadership 

«^ed  Her^  Spencer  In  hU  great  book  Af  on  datlons.  But  this  alleged  security  is  lUu8on^  m  this  time  of  national  peril. 

^ftSst^Ie  He  go^  on  to  i^wer  his  own         "indeed.  It  Is  just  this  feeling  of  security  without  such   dedication  to   the  eternal 

^uJtion-  "We  orally  think  of  him  [the  which   is   endangering   western   clvUi«tlon.  verities  of  a  free  society,  the  tourist  guides 

2iaTe^^on7thoTfwned  by  another.  li)  be  ^e  belief  In  progress,  the  conviction  that  on  of  some  future  generation  may  recount   to 

™o™  tha^  no^^  ^wVver.  the  ownership     ^his  level  of  history  a  major  setback  can  no  ^belr  wide-eyed  charges,  the  story  of  how 

more  than  no«iinai.  nowevw.                                ^n                                             j^  ^m  ^  the  fuU  "pyramids,"  cA   great   cost  and   no   utUlty. 

t^^^t^^lSZ^^i^ytor^-  Sh  o' P^^*y- ^«^  ^^^'^^^  \^' "^ti^  v^rZut  by  the   engineer.   Of  the  20th 

Ss^^ofTe^ntroUer.  That  Which  funda-  of  human  caution  and  flung^n  the  g^     century! 

mentally  distinguishes  the  Slave  IS  that  he  for  a  new  invasion  of  barbari^    (Toward 

labors  under  coercion  to  satisfy  another's  de-  a  PWlosophy  of  Hi^.  PP.  1^^5^^  AFL-CIO        SUPPORTS        NATIONAL 

sires.  ..  .  The  ^-^i^^X'^for  othVSi'^     JSly  We  '^^ti^  of  ^rSv«,l^         HEALTH  INSURANCE:  COMMTTTEE 
much  is  he  compeued  to  labor  for  other  ben^     SSSSnt  In  TttocT^great  danger.  We         qP     100     ADVOCATES     NATIONAL 

f  *H?.^^i^flU"  ~^^  much  reuance  STour  technical  HEALTH  INSURANCE        . 

%^n'r"c:rtry   was   yo^   Its  ciU-  skilly  our    con^d    o;^^t^J.h^^^  ^^    YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President. 

zens  worked  for  their  own  benefit.  Now  that  f°^<^^^^*''^'^iicated  with  pride  In  our  as  the  COSt  of  medical  care  continues  to 

the  tax  t^e  on  tbe  s^^'s**  !?^*,^  "^eiu  fchfJ^mrnts    i^ersed  In  the   interesting  ^^  pubUc  interest  Is  growing  In  gen- 

of  every  douarewned    the    aven*ge^cit^  problems  stUl  unsolved,  we  have  left  un-  ^   medical   Insurance   for    the   whole 

zen  works  only  58%  of  the  ttoe  for  h^  own  P                         ^  through  which  are  pouring  oopujation. 

benefit.  And  the  Ixendof  the  figure.  I  have  g^a^  ^^^ru^ive  hordes  and  forces  of  that  ^^g^J^     -^^  ^^  been  devdoped  hy 

"  Tray"^"^rar^;eat  to  personal  lib-  --Invasion  of  barbarism"  to  which  Ortega  ^^-;r;S5tS°of   100.  of  wmcSTf  ^ 

erty  everjwhere  arises,  not  from  aggressions  reiera^                      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  principles  a  member.  As  chairman  of  the  healtt 

by  other  nations,  but  from  encroachments  by  „^°°ii_  ^he  development  of  the  individual  subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  I  SUppOTt 

governments  upon  the  rights  of  their  own  ^V'^     MClety  are  as  old  as  clvUlzatton.  In-  and  am  working  for  a  national  health 

citizens.  If.  overnight,  all  governments  were  ^^^  ^J  ^^^^  principles  had   to  be  insurance. 

compeued  by  some  higher  P^^^t^  ~!?^*  discovered  and  practiced  before  man  could  ^  somewhat  different  one  has  been  put 

their  activities  solely  to  tjie  protection^  the  ^^            journey  from  his  status  j        ^rd  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  introduced 

s;4rj:r„r=>i5r;-r£SX.  'Hfirs;.^'-=^"rs-  "s^  ss^' -  iM..  coo. 

It  is  when  those  who  control  governments  "rj^g^g'^f  nianklnd,  stated  and  restated  for  ference.   a   legislative  representative  of 

induce  their  citizens  to  support  ambitious  h^^  guidance  through  the  ages.  Include  the  APL-CIO  discussed  these  proposals, 

schemes  for  extension  of  their  power  on  the  ^^^  ^^^  monX  absolutes  of  the  Ten  Com-  jje  is  Clinton  Pair,  and  he  was  Inter- 

internatlonal    scene   that   controversy   and  ^^^,u„ents^  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  y^g^^  ^y  Jerome  Brazda.  of  tiie  Wash- 

vsrars  result.  It  is  clear  that  to  avoid  such  dta-  ^^^^  ^hese,  in  turn,  require  that  ^^+^     Report  on  Medicine  and  Health, 

asters  the  constitutional  llniitaUons  on  the  J*"           ^^^^  to  be  free  to  use  his  faculttes  3°Tom  Joyce   of  iS^week  magazine 

powers  of  government  must  be  strictly  en-  ^^^  he  must  accept  penoniU  *"f„i?™i.°^'^^,°l  "^?!^^ 

Sn  ^  ^'- '"^"*  "^  •"  *°'°"^'^  '  mor^res^^lbUity  for  the  manner  in  which  ^,^^- ^J^^^J^^i^^-T^^S 

THE  enoineeb's  EESPONsmuTT  The  crcaUve  urge.  Implanted  by  God  in  minor  differences,  but  In  the  attack  both 

™-  ^*  -„„fl.ot  nf  o»r  dftv  la  between  all  normal  human  beings,  thrives  under  lib-  of  them  make  on  the  staggering  burden 
co2S^f  ^f  the^m^dura?d'sup?rS  Sy^t  Uberty  u  possible  only  when  m-  ^j  health  car^  for  the  uninsured  family. 
^S  creative  er^rgles  by  his  own  govern-  dlvlduals  are  Belf-reUant  «^*  «=o'^*l;jfiJ^"^:  Because  the  subject  of  national  health 
SeS^on^he  one  hand,  as  Ipposed  to  freedom  "^Ivj^  , toward  ^^  °*^"'l„V^'^^o£  insurance  Is  a  major  public  issue  fl^d 
S^the  individual,  acting  voluntarUy  In  ?^"tual  r«i^t  and  enc^gement  .^^^  ^  remain  so  until  legislation  is  enacted, 
obedience  to  the  restrictions  of  God's  moral  h^an  ^"^"^^^^^'^^i^i^Sal  develop-  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Inter- 
code,  on  the  other.  S^t  Dr  Pellx  Moriey.  noted  pollttcal  econ-  view  with  Mr.  Pair  of  July  28.  1970.  on 

In  this  conflict  engineers  have  a  un^e  m«t.  J^;^'^^^^',^^^  the  ^  concisely  the   Mutual    Broadcasting   System,    be 

IT^^^r^'^^^^S^^^^^-    "^^.-n'e^-*-"-^^^*"^'    '^^^  ^f^^  ^r  «on   the  inter 

-rtt-dS^rx^^o-wTorss  'T^-f^-^Teip^^d-c^LS^  j^^'^.^^'^''^^^'^^ 

g-mrS^f^rinXtrl^iTnerdS:     rte%1»nrr£el?-2iS^r^Utical     R.C<^.a8foUow.: 
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IJLBOK     N«WS     CONfXRKJOl,     MUTUAL     BBOAB- 

ctsmta  Ststkm.  Jm,T  38. 1970 
Subject:  Meeting  the  NaUonal  Health  Crisis. 
GuMt:  Clinton  Pair,  a  leglslaUva  representa- 
tive, AFL-CIO.  .  .„     V. 
Reporters:   Jerome  Brazda.  editor  of  Ws^h- 
ington  Report  on  Medicine  and  Health. 
Tom   Joyce.  Washington   correspondent 
for  Newsweek  magazine. 
Moderator :  Prank  Harden. 

Mutual  Announcer.  The  following  time  Is 
presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  staUon 
and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Harden.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  APL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  AFU-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today  s 
guest  is  CUnton  Pair,  a  legislative  repre- 
sentative for  the  APL-CIO. 

In  the  view  of  the  APU-CIO.  every  Ameri- 
can should  be  guaranteed  aU  of  the  best  pos- 
sible health  care  he  needs,  regardless  of  age 
or  financial  circumstance.  Rapidly  escaUtlng 
medical  and  health  care  costs,  over-burdened 
health  and  hospital  facilities  and  a  short- 
age of  the  educated,  trained  and  skUled  per- 
sonnel needed  to  provide  high  quaUty  health 
and  medical  care  are  some  of  the  major 
problems  that  must  be  solved  to«fore 
Americas  health  care  goals  can  be  reached. 
Here  to  question  Mr.  Pair  about  the  nation's 
health  care  needs  and  what  organized  labor 
feels  can  and  must  be  done  to  meet  them, 
are  Jerome  Brazda,  editor  of  Washington  Re- 
port on  Medicine  and  Health,  and  Tom  Joyce, 
Washington  correspondent  for  Newsweek 
magazine,  our  moderator.  Prank  Harden. 

And  now.  Mr.  Brazda,  I  beUeve  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Brazda.  Mr.  Pair,  a  year  ago.  President 
Nixon  said  the  nation  faces  a  health  care 
crlsu.  During  the  past  13  months,  what 
significant  steps.  In  your  view,  have  been 
taken  to  meet  this  crisis? 

Pair.  Well,  Mr.  Brazda,  the  most  significant 
thing  was  done  bv  the  Congress — and  that 
was  passing  the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  over- 
riding the  Presidents  veto  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  1970  Hill-Burton  Act,  In  Its  concept, 
is  broader  now  than  ever  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hill-Burton  Program.  It  now  pro- 
vides—in  addition  to  the  rural  priorities — it 
provides  for  the  construction  of  various  kinds 
of  faclUtles  with  a  priority  to  the  urban 
ghettos.  It  gives  a  priority  to  the  rtjral  poor. 
It  includes  the  type  of  facilities  that  we  think 
can  bring  about  a  better  system  for  the 
delivery  of  medical  and  health  services  In  our 
country. 

Brazda.  What  would  you  say  are  our  na- 
tional health  needs? 

Pair.  Well,  our  natlcmal  health  needs,  I 
suspect,  ought  to  be  put  Into  a  framework. 

Plrst.  we  do  need  additional  faciUtleB  In- 
and  out-patient  facilities. 

We   need   additional   programs   for   home 
care. 
We  need  high  standard  care  beyond  actual 

hospital  care. 

We  need  to  place  more  doctors  In  the 
urban  areas  and  the  poor  areas. 

We  need  more  doctow  In  the  rural  areas. 

We've  had  a  very  peculiar  change  In  our 
country,  concerning  the  primary  physicians. 
More  and  more  students  today — ^medical  stu- 
dents— are  in  the  field  of  the  gpeciallUee.  As 
a  result,  the  general  practitioner,  who  could 
talw  care  of  probably  76  percent  of  aU  of  the 
medical  needs  of  famUlee  without  putting 
them  into  hospitals— through  out-patient 
clinic*  and  office  calls — are  now  in  marked 
dHnand. 

So  oiir  system  Is  probably  as  Important  In 
the  dlstrlbuUon  of  the  delivery  of  our  health 
care  systems  and  service*,  as  anything. 

In  addition,  tbtn  are  nmrlied  ncads  foif 
para-medical  personnel.  Aooordlng  to  the 
authorities,  we  are  short  of  medical  practi- 
tioners. Depending  on  who  looks  at  It  and 
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the  system  they  use  to  look  at  the  problem, 
that  shortage  can  run  as  high  aa  60,000. 

BaAzoA.  Would  you  say  then  that  we're 
still  in  the  middle  of  this  crisis? 
Pair.  Indeed  I  would. 

JoYcx.  Mr.  Pair,  a  l)Ul  providing  for  na- 
tional health  Insurance  Is  now  before  the 
Congress.  Could  you  tell  us  what  would 
satisfy  the  AFL-CIO,  in  terms  of  a  program 
of  national  health  Insurance? 

PAIR.  Well,  a  program  for  national  health 
insiu-ance  must  cover  first,  comprehensive 
care  of  high  quality. 

Two,  it  has  to  have — ^In  order  to  get  quaUty 
care — a  marked  change  in  the  form  of  de- 
livery of  health  services. 

Three,  It  must  be  available  to  all  persons, 
no  matter  whether  they  are  poor  or  rich. 

We  look  at  the  bill  which  Congresswoman 
GrtinthB  (D-Mich.)  has  Introduced— HJl. 
15779— as  a  bill  which  brings  medical  care 
or  health  care  to  all  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Whitney  Toung  of  the  Urban  League 
pointed  out  the  other  day.  it's  not  for  the 
poor.  Its  not  for  minorities,  it's  for  everyone, 
and  this  Includes  working  people,  middle- 
class  people — every  category — ^It  covers  all  of 
them. 

That  bill  also  provides  dental  care  for 
young  p>eople  up  to  the  age  of  16 — and  we 
think  that  is  necessary. 

JoTc*.  Mr.  Pair,  the  idea  of  naUonal  health 
insurance  hasJjeen  kicking  around  the  halls 
of  Congress  since  the  1930's.  Why  do  you 
think  that  It  has  a  chance  now,  when  it  was 
defeated  so  many  times  before? 

Pair.  There  Is  an  awareness  within  the 
country  today  that  the  costs  of  medical  care 
have  been  increasing  very  rapidly. 

People  are  aware  of  the  need  for  change. 
I  have  never  seen  as  many  articles  on  health 
care — and  in  as  many  kinds  of  magazines — 
as  has  been  the  case  in  this  last  year.  That 
Includes  magazines  ranging  from  the  "New 
Republic"  to  "Fortune  Magazine."  Many 
magazines  have  been  carrying  articles  on 
health  care. 

And  people  are  talking  about  national 
health  Insurance. 

Now.  there  are  various  kinds  of  bills  In. 
But  there  Is  a  consciousness,  because  of  the 
rising  cost — probably  stemming  from  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  laws.  This  awareness 
has  grown — ^people  have  become  more  aware 
of  the  need. 

JoTCK.  Would  you  say  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  be  one  of  your  biggest  legis- 
lation endeavors  this  year? 

Pair.  Yes,  and  not  only  this  year,  but  until 
we  get  It,  If  it  doesn't  pass  this  year. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has 
spoken.  The  last  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the  APL-CIO  has  spoken  on  the  issue.  The 
directions  are  toward  using  all  of  the  services 
of  the  APL-CIO  departments  to  bring  about 
a  national  health  Insurance  program. 

Brazda.  Mr.  Fair,  the  blU  that  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths put  In  was,  of  course,  the  AFL-CIO  bill. 
Tou  are  aware,  I  assume,  that  a  Committee 
of  100  for  NaUonal  Health  Insurance,  which 
was  founded  by  the  late  President  Walter 
Reuther  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  also 
has  come  up  with  a  propoeed  bill  which.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  is  expected  to  put  in 
shortly.  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  examine 
this  bill?  If  so.  how  does  It  compare  with 
yours? 

Fair.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  blU.  We  understand  that  the  bill 
has  not  yet  been  drafted. 

However,  we  have  seen  the  prospectus  for 
the  bill,  which  carries  the  various  programs 
that  they  Intend  to  have  in  the  bill.  In  sub- 
stance, they  are  not  very  different.  A  com- 
parison shows  some  strengths  in  their  pro- 
gramming. Some  of  the  strengths  that  we  see 
In  Mrs.  Griffiths"  bill,  we  think,  are  better 
than  those  In  the  program  projected  by  the 
Committee  of  100. 

However,  there  Is  no  pbUoaophloal  differ- 
ence, and  I  don't  see  any  basic  difference  be- 


tween the  two  programs.  There  may  be  dif- 
ferences in  umall  matters — ^how  much  money 
must  be  allocated  here,  some  In  program- 
ming, some  in  payments. 

But.  the  general  outline  of  both  bills  Is 
fairly  close. 

Brazda.  Is  there  a  poesibillty  then  that 
these  two  labor  groups,  the  APL-CIO  and  the 
UAW,  might  get  together  toward  the  common 
goal  of  national  health  insurance? 

Pair.  Oh,  yes.  Recently,  President  Wood- 
cock of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  met  with 
APIi-CIO  President  George  Meany,  and  inso- 
far as  pushing  the  bill  on  the  Hill  Is  con- 
cerned, there  is  an  agreement  to  work  to- 
getlier. 

JOTCX.  Mr.  Fair,  critics  of  national  health 
Insurance  have  argued  that  this  would  fur- 
ther burden  our  already  over-taxed  medical 
facilities.  How  would  you  answer  such  a 
charge? 

Fair.  If  we  think  that  a  national  health 
Insurance  program  would  deliver  health  serv- 
ices m  the  same  way  that  they  are  delivered 
today,  I  think  that  would  be  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me  point  out  to  you 
that  where  pre-payment  group  practice  has 
been  utilized— and  this  Is  with  regard  to 
taking  a  look  at  Permanente  and  Kaiser  Plan, 
as  well  as  the  federal  plan  for  Insuring  our 
federal  employees — where  they  have  used 
pre-paid  practice  plans,  hospital  days  used 
are  only  one-half  as  great  as  under  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  plan  used  today. 

Mrs.  Griffiths'  bill  Includes  such  pre-paid 
plans. 

We  can  see  that  there  Is  much  to  be  saved 
by  using  a  different  type  of  delivery. 

The  conclusion  that  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate facilities  to  provide  for  national  health 
Insurance  today.  Is  not  an  established  fact. 
ITie  Important  thing  Is  to  take  a  look  at  It 
In  a  different  framework  of  reference  than 
they  are  doing. 

JoTCB.  Most  employers,  Mr.  Fair,  or  at  least 
most  major  employers,  now  pay  all  or  part  of 
private  health  insurance  programs.  Under  a 
national  program,  do  you  think  that  employ- 
ers would  be  paying  more  or  less  than  they 
are  paying  now? 

Pair.  It  will  vary.  Employers  who  have  very 
expanded  programs  would  not  be  paying 
more.  But  in  many  plants,  the  health  care 
programs  are  very  Inadequate.  In  those  cases. 
It  would  be  more — more  would  have  to  be 
allocated  by  the  employer,  under  Mrs.  Ortf- 
fiths'  bill,  for  health  care. 

Brazda.  The  American  Medical  Association 
has  put  forward  Its  own  proposal,  which  is 
being  reintroduced  Into  Congress.  They  call 
It  "Medlcredlt."  This  would  rely  on  a  system 
of  tax  credits  to  purchase  health  Insurance 
through  existing  health  Insurance  companies 
for  Individuals.  How  do  you  feel  about  this 
Idea? 

Fair.  Well.  It  falls  short  In  a  number  of 
respects. 

First,  It  will  not  bring  about  any  Improve- 
ment In  the  delivery  of  health  services.  There 
Is  no  way  of  enforcing  quality  In  that  kind 
of  program. 

Secondly,  there  Is  no  way  to  hold  costs 
within  line  In  that  program.  As  a  result,  as 
to  the  question,  for  example,  which  Mr.  Joyce 
asked  Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  do  we  have 
adequate  facilities?  "We"  would  not  have 
adequate  faclUtles  under  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram. 

Brazda.  Do  you  feel  that  the  existing  In- 
surance companies  should  be  used.  or.  do  you 
think  that  our  present  health  Insurance  sys- 
tem—mainly, the  use  of  the  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  plans — has  to  be  scrapped  or 
modified? 

Fair.  It  depends  on  how  they  would  be 
modified. 

For  example,  under  Mrs.  OrUBths'  bill,  if 
three  counties  wanted  to  use  a  Blue  Cross 
plan,  and  Blue  Cross  would  bid  to  provide 
medical  care  on  a  per-caplta  basis — ^provide 
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health  treatment  In  that  arear— It  could  con- 
tinue to  exist.  J,  _k  ♦„ 
But,  whether  or  not  they  can  adjust  to 
that  kind  of  program.  I  cant  say.  As  we  know 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  today.  It  Is  not 
contemplated  In  Mrs.  Griffiths'  plan. 

Brazda.  How  important  do  you  see  the  role 
of  consumers  In  local  advisory  groups,  and 
national  advisory  groups,  for  various  health 
insurance  plans? 

Fair.  Obviously,  there  is  always  a  place  for 
the  consumer  on  an  advisory  council. 

In  Mrs.  Griffiths'  bUl.  they  separate  the 
professionals  from  the  consumers,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  have  different  problems. 

The  professional  advisory  cotmcll  would  be 
made  up  of  professional  people.  The  con- 
sumer council  would  be  made  up  of  an  en- 
tirely different  group. 

Most    health    planning    groups,    as    you 
know— and  especially  facility  planning— re- 
gional health  planning  groups— are  made  up 
of  professionals,  as  well  as  consiimers. 
We  find  that  good. 

But,  we  do  not  find  that  It  has  a  similarity 
to  a  national  health  insurance  program. 

JoTCE.  Mr.  Fair,  under  Mrs.  Griffiths'  bill, 
there  is  a  provision  for  payment,  parUy  by 
the  employer,  partly  by  the  worker.  Do  you 
think  that  this  would  flgtire  into  negotia- 
tions, should  the  bill  become  law? 
Fair.  Tes,  I  think  It  would. 
Under  Mrs.  Griffiths'  biU,  as  you  know— aa 
It's  going  to  be  proposed  next  January — 
there  is  an  employer  contribution  of  3%  per- 
cent of  payroll,  there  is  a  matching  contribu- 
tion from  the  federal  government— from  gen- 
eral revenues — and  a  one  percent  contribu- 
tion from  the  employees — or  the  consumers. 
Her  bill  provides  that  if  unions  and  man- 
agements wish  to  negotiate  In  that  area,  they 
can  certainly  do  so. 

Brazda.  Mr.  Fair,  environmental  Improve- 
ments— air  and  water  pollution,  on-the-job 
safety,  many  other  considerations — also  are 
Involved  in  the  national  health  problem.  How 
would  these  be  met  by  your  proposal? 

Fair.  Well,  in  the  field  of  occupational 
health  and  safety  today.  Injuries  In  those 
areas  are  covered  by  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

Under  Mrs.  Griffiths'  bill,  the  cost  of  work- 
men's compensation — medically — would  be 
picked  up  by  the  program. 

Employers  would  save  somewhere  between 
$600  and  $700  million,  In  that  area  alone. 

Brazda.  You  spoke  about  the  high  quality 
of  the  recent  HUl-Burton  authorization 
bUl— the  one  that  President  Nixon  vetoed — 
which  was  subsequently  passed  over  his  veto. 
This  Is.  of  course,  an  authorization  bill,  which 
Is  fine.  At  the  present  time  however.  Con- 
gress Is  having  some  problems  coming  up 
vrith  enough  money  to  fund  these  programs. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this? 

Fair.  As  you  know,  that  appropriation  is 
now  under  consideration.  An  effort  will  be 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  restore  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  money  to  the  appropriation.  In  order  that 
the  program  can  go  forward  as  quickly  aa 
possible. 

Joyce.  Mr.  Fair,  as  you  know,  the  costs  of 
medical  care  have  been  rising  faster  than  any 
other  single  Item  In  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. How  do  you  explain  this  phenomenon? 
Pair.  I  vrould  offer  two  explanations. 
One,  with  the  passage  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  there  was  a  great  demand  by  peo- 
ple who  were  unable  to  afford  the  programs 
themselves — a  great  demand  by  them  for  the 
health  care  they  needed.  There  was  a  back- 
log. 

This  caused  tremendous  pressures  and  in- 
creased costs  substantially. 

But  secondly,  the  very  nature  of  our  de- 
livery of  health  care  services — on  the  f ee-for- 
servlce-basls — ^In  Itself,  also  added  to  the  cost. 
Let  me  give  you  an  illustration. 

We  talk  about  "usual  and  customary"  the 
doctors'  fees.  Here  Is  a  doctor  practicing  In 


a  low-lncome  area.  His  patient  is  now  under 
the  medicare  program.  Across  the  city,  in  a 
high-cost  area,  another  doctor  has  much 
higher  fees. 

Many  of  the  doctors  in  the  low-income 
areas  Just  simply  raise  their  fees,  because 
they  were  providing  the  same  kind  of  service. 
And  third,  of  course.  Is  that  in  the  hospital 
area— which  has  been  the  fast  est -rising  cost 
In  health  services— workers  have  always  been 
underpaid  and  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment— not  as  much  as  there  shotild  be — In 
their  salaries. 

But  also,  the  introduction  of  very  expensive 
equipment— sometimes  over-duplicated— has 
added  very  substantlaUy  to  the  cost  of  a  hos- 
pital room. 

Now,  I  think  that  those  are  the  main  ele- 
ments In  the  rising  costs. 

Joyce.  Basically,  you  are  talking  about  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  terms  of  medi- 
cal fees.  Would  that  not  also  be  the  case.  If 
we  had  a  program  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance? 

Fair.  No,  in  national  health  Insurance,  un- 
der Mrs.  Griffiths'  bill,  payments  are  on  a  per- 
caplta-agreement-basls. 

By  that,  I  mean,  if  there  are  to  be  a  thou- 
sand patients,  it's  so  much  for  the  care  of 
each  patient,  having  nothing  to  do  with  each 
Individual  case. 

For  example.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Founda- 
Uon  Program,  they  are  already  doing  business 
on  a  per-caplta  basis.  And  doctors,  the  more 
they  keep  them  out  of  the  hospital,  the  less 
costly  the  procedures— except  when  neces- 
sary. This  results  In  a  reduction  of  costs. 
BRAZDA.  Mr.  Pair,  you  are  an  experienced 
man  in  Washington,  having  spent  many  years 
on  Capitol  HIU.  What's  your  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  chances  of  passage  of  national 
health  Insurance  this  year  or  next? 
Fair.  Not  this  year,  and  maybe  not  next. 
But,  I  will  say  this  to  you,  it  will  come 
faster  than  Medicare  did.  And  with  Medicare, 
as  you  know— the  Porand  BlU— was  Intro- 
duced in  1957.  The  bill  passed  In  1965. 1  don't 
think  National  Health  Insurance  is  going  to 
Uke  that  long. 

JoYCK.  Would  you  buy  a  gradual  ap- 
proach—a piece  at  a  time— a  program  to  be 
amended  and  added  to  later? 

Pair.  I  Just  don't  know— I've  not  weighed 
it  that  way. 

Joyce.  Mr.  Fair,  how  does  the  UJ5.  health 
care  r«te  compare  with  other  major  western 
nations? 

Fair.  On  the  basis  of  Individual  care.  I 
think  ours  will  rate  with  any  country  In  the 
world,  provided  you  get  the  care. 

What's  happened  here.  Is  that   in  many 

areas— among    the   rural    poor   and    in   the 

urban  areas — the  care  has  not  been  provided. 

Therefore,  our   sUtlsttcal  figures  do  not 

rank  well  with  many  other  countries. 

The  differences  are  In  the  avallablUty  of 
the  care.  If  you  can't  afford  it— if  you  are  on 
a  farm  and  you  can't  afford  it — there  is  no 
way  you  can  get  it. 

This  is  why  we  have  a  higher  rate  of  deaths 
at  birth  and  why  we  dont  live  as  long  as 
people  do  in  other  countries,  where  health 
care  is  available  to  everybody. 

Harden.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Clinton 
Pair,  a  legislative  representative  for  the 
AFL^IO.  Representing  the  press  were  Tom 
Joyce,  Washington  correspondent  for  News- 
week magazine  and  Jerome  Brazda,  editor  of 
Washington  Report  on  Medicine  and  Health. 
This  Is  your  moderator.  Prank  Harden.  In- 
viting you  to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor 
News  Conference  is  a  public  affairs  produc- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO.  produced  In  cooperation 
with  the  Mtrtual  Broadcasting  System. 

Mutual  announcer.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram Ume  was  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  The  opinions  expressed  are  solely 
those  of  the  participants. 


CORDELIA  MAKARIDS:  A  CAREER 
OF  LOYALTY  AND  DEDICATION 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
Cordelia  Makarius  retired  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  31  after  many  years  of  loyal 
and  dedicated  service  to  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  RepubUcan 
Party,  and  the  Senate  Republican  Con- 
ference. 

Her  retirement  must  surely  create  a 
great  void  in  the  Senate,  because  we  have 
grown  to  be  quite  dependent  upon  her 
intelligence,  wisdom,  and  energy. 

Corde's  outstanding  record  of  public 
service,  spanning  a  total  of  25  years,  7 
months,  and  22  days,  began  during 
World  War  n.  Prior  to  that  conflagra- 
tion, Corde  established  an  enviable  rec- 
ord as  a  newspaperwoman,  a  magazine 
editor,  and  as  a  public  relations  director. 
As  the  males  of  her  family  went  off  to 
war,  Corde  felt  she,  too,  must  join  the 
national  cause.  There  followed  distin- 
guished service  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Transportation  Corps 
which  saw  her  rise  to  the  position  of 
chief  technical  editor  for  sorely  needed 
operations  manuals. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Corde 
joined  the  speakers  bureau  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  Her  writ- 
ing and  executive  abilities  gained  wide- 
spread acceptance  in  the  political  world 
leading  to  a  demand  for  her  services  on 
the  Hill.  She  loyally  served  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore coming  to  the  Senate  in  1953. 

Here,  she  has  earned  renown  as  a 
quality  writer,  as  an  ardent  worker,  and 
as  one  who  deeply  understands  the  po- 
litical process.  She  has  brought  hoiuw 
to  the  status  and  reputation  of  womoi. 
not  only  through  her  superlative  per- 
formance of  official  duties,  but  also  by 
exemplary  efforts  in  local  government, 
local  politics,  and  social  institutions  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  our  society. 

Corde  is  a  compassionate  person  al- 
ways willing  to  lend  a  hand,  and  she  Is 
affectionately  known  as  Miss  Corde  to 
the  scores  of  Hill  staffers  ^lo  have 
sought  her  advice  and  help. 

Corde.  we  shall  miss  your  c«>tlmlsm, 
your  unfailing  good  humor,  and  your 
wise  counsel.  We  salute  you  unon  your 
well-deserved  retirement. 


STATEMENT       OP       DISSENT       BY 
JOSEPH  D.  KEENAN  FROM  PRESI- 
DENT'S   TASK    FORCE    ON    IXDW- 
INCOME    HOUSING 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Joseph 
D.  Keenan,  who  served  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  liOW-In- 
come  Housing,  felt  compelled  to  file  a 
strong  statement  of  dissent  from  the 
committees  report  toward  better  hous- 
ing for  low-income  families. 

Mr.  Keenan  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
For  many  years  he  has  represented  the 
public  interest  in  furthering  sound 
housing  policies  and  has  forthrightly  ad- 
vocated constructive  housing  plans  and 
p<dicies  on  behalf  of  organized  labor. 

Mr.  Keenan  is  a  vice  president  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
APL-CIO,  having  served  in  that  capacity 
since  1955.  He  is  also  the  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Committee  of  the  APL-CIO, 
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has  been  active  as  the  vice  president  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference,  a 
leading  national  public  interest  orga- 
nization In  the  field  of  housing  and  he 
has  played  a  key  pert  in  shaping  the 
housing  policies  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Keenan's  statement  of  dissent  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  of    dissent    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro.  as  follows: 
Statsmzmt  o»  DnSSNT 

Although  the  Preface  to  the  flnal  draft  of 
the  Tuk  Force  Report  iiclcnowledgea  the 
urgency  of  the  nation's  housing  needs,  the 
substance  of  the  Report  does  not  convey 
as  deep  a  sense  of  urgency,  nor  does  It  stress 
enough  the  Importance  of  achieving  the  na- 
tional housing  goals,  as  I  believe  It  should. 

I  feel  that  the  Report  falls  to  assign  high 
enough  priority  to  policies  for  meeting  the 
low-Income  housing  needs. 

My  comments  on  the  specific  proposals  of 
our  Task  Force  R«port  follow: 

CHAPm    1 FINAlfCINO 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  extension  of  the 
surtax  because  It  compounds  the  Inequities 
that  exist  In  the  Federal  Income  tax  sys- 
tem. 

Organized  labor  has  strongly  endorsed 
both  tax  reform  and  responsible  fiscal  pol- 
icy. These  are  not  conflicting  goals. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  recommendations 
that  ceilings  on  FHA  and  VA  home  loan  In- 
terest rates  be  removed.  In  my  view,  the 
action  taken  by  Secretary  Romney  on  De- 
cember 30.  In  raising  the  celling  on  FHA 
and  VA  home  mortgages  from  7%  to  8H 
percent  was  a  grave  disservice  to  homebuy- 
ers  and  to  residential  construction. 

There  Is  no  blinking  of  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing 1969  the  highest  level  of  Interest  rates 
In  100  years  has  boosted  housing  costs, 
priced  a  growing  percentac^  of  families  out 
of  the  market  for  homes  and  depressed 
home-bulldlng. 

Home-bulldlng.  which  has  already  de- 
clined 37%  since  last  January,  will  drop 
even  further  as  a  result  of  this  action  at  a 
tlm^  when  America  needs  a  sharp  rise  in 
residential  construction. 

And  unemployment  of  construction  work- 
ers, which  rose  from  6%  In  June  to  5.8% 
In  November,  will  continue  to  climb.  Obvi- 
ously, many  who  will  go  jobless  will  be  Ne- 
groes— at  the  very  time  the  Administration 
is  claiming  It  wants  to  put  blacks  to  work 
In  the  construction  Industry. 

The  new  jump  in  the  mortgage  interest 
rates  will  result  in  another  severe  setback 
for  the  national  goal  of  26  million  dwelling 
uniu  In  10  yean,  established  by  Congres- 
sional action  In  ths  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968. 

Another  effect  on  the  new  mortgage  Interest 
rate  rise  will  be  that  monthly  payments  on 
principal  and  Interest  on  a  30  year  (20,000 
mortgage  will  Increase  10%,  so  that  the  cost 
of  the  house  over  the  llfs  of  the  mortgage 
wUl  be  $6,000  more. 

The  economics  department  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  reports  that 
monthly  payments  on  jnlndpal  and  Interest 
on  a  25-year  mortgage  with  20%  down  pay- 
ment rose  from  #139.80  for  a  $35,000  house 
ptirchaaed  In  June  1968  to  tl56JM  for  a 
similar  home  bought  In  mld-Augrut  1960.  as 
the  rea\i]t  If  soaring  money  costs.  This  Is  a 
rise  of  •17.16,  or  over  12%  to  be  paid  each 
and  every  month  for  25  years. 

The  Task  Force  Rsport  tells  us  that  the 
oelUng  on  VA  and  FHA  mortgages  must  be 
•llmlnated,  so  that  the  Interest  rate  would 
be  permitted  to  rise.  In  order  to  Increase  the 
flow  at  money  Into  the  mortgage  market.  In 
effect,  we  are  being  told  that  the  Interest  rate 


U  being  held  hostage,  and  those  Ol  us  who  are 
opposed  to  high  Interest  rates  are  expected 
to  surrender  as  the  price  of  realizing  the 
needed  vast  Increase  in  residential  construc- 
tion. 

If  higher  mortgage  rates  were  to  produce 
more  dwelling  units  on  a  sustained  basis, 
we  might  at  least  understand  the  argument. 
But,  on  that  basis,  the  experience  of  recent 
years  Is  sufficient  proof  of  Its  falsehood.  In- 
terest rates  have  moved  up  sharply  and  the 
supply  of  fvinds  In  the  mortgage  market  has 
dropped;  and  home  building  Is  moving  Into 
a  recessionary  decline. 

In  1968,  we  were  told  that  the  statutory 
limit  on  all  VA  and  FHA  mortgages  must 
IM  eliminated  to  increase  the  flow  of  mort- 
gage money  and  boost  the  volume  of  home 
building.  The  mortgage  rates  have  been  In- 
creased several  times  since  then.  In  an  across- 
the-board  upward  movement — with  mort- 
gage rates  foUowlng  the  general  rise  of  other 
Interest  rates.  The  movement  has  been  from 
one  higher  plateau  of  interest  rates  to  an- 
other. After  several  months  at  each  plateau, 
new  pressures  have  been  generated  for  an- 
other rise  In  mortgage  rates,  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  story,  the  same  promises  and 
the  same  failure  of  home  building  to  rise  on 
a  sustained  basis.  Painful  history  has  taught 
us  that  rises  in  the  mortgage  rate  did  not 
bring  any  appreciable  flow  of  funds  into  the 
market  and  housing  starts,  if  spurred  at  aU. 
Improved  only  for  a  matter  of  a  few  months. 
We  are  also  told — as  we  have  been  told 
many  times  In  the  past  number  of  years — 
that  the  increase  In  mortgage  rates  would 
eliminate  discount  points.  We  are  weU  aware 
that  discount  points  are  a  cash  burden.  But 
points  are  the  leakage  In  the  present  system 
and  there  is  no  assurance  that  whatever  the 
mortgage  rate,  the  points  will  be  eliminated. 
On  the  basis  of  recent  concrete  experience, 
we  have  found  that  the  discount  points  re- 
ceded somwhat,  only  temporarily,  and  then 
returned,  despite  the  sharply  rising  trend  of 
mortgage  rates  from  one  new  hig^  plateau 
to  another. 

Moreover,  higher  Interest  rates  have  added 
substantially  to  the  coats  of  construction 
and  even  more  greatly  to  the  monthly  oc- 
cupancy costs  of  the  home  owner  and  renter. 
In  addition,  higher  Intercept  rates  have  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  Interest  rate  subsidy  in 
the  government's  housing  programs  and  have 
reduced  the  total  nimiber  of  uniu>  that  can 
be  realized  at  any  given  level  of  government 
expenditiu*.  As  a  result,  home  building  has 
dropped. 

CRAPm    n — LAND 

The  recommendation  on  the  dual  usee  of 
property,  though  soundly  conceived  is  ex- 
tremely vaguely  stated.  Also,  it  concentrates 
too  much  on  the  central  city  and  does  not 
identify  dispersal  of  population  as  the  more 
desirable  goal.  In  addition,  more  emphasis 
shoxUd  be  placed  on  the  impact  of  exclusion- 
ary local  manipulations  of  zoning  and  the 
remedies  needed. 
caAFTxa  m — modern  technoloot   and  the 

PROVISION    OF    low-cost    HOWSINO 

I  believe  that  the  system  of  off-site  certifi- 
cation is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
bousing  Industry.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  guidelines  governing  this  sys- 
tem do  not  make  any  reference  to  the  need 
for  consumer  protection  or  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  Interest. 

In  a  free  economy,  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage of  one  technology  against  another 
should  be  determined  by  competition. 

It  is  not  proper  for  the  government  to 
Intervene  to  tip  the  competitive  balance  In 
favor  of  a  particular  system  of  technology. 
The  economic  power  of  conventional  home 
builders,  who  have  a  stake  in  the  housing 
Industry  and  an  Immediate  concern  In  the 
consumer  they  are  serving,  Is  no  match  for 
the  economic  power  of  corporate  giants  who 
have  no  experience  and  no  history  of  interest 


In  the  bousing  Industry.  Yet.  given  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  "Operation  Break- 
through," the  conventional  homebuilder 
can,  no  doubt,  produce  as  cheaply  and  with 
higher  consumer  acceptance  than  most  of 
the  large  corporate  finalists  in  the  "Opera- 
tion Breakthrough"  contest. 

As  Dr.  Heinz  Umrath,  the  distinguished 
European  trade  union  hotising  expert,  has 
pointed  out,  the  recent  experience  in  the 
Netherlands  show  that  the  conventional  resi- 
dential construction  Industry  there  when 
faced  with  the  threat  of  Industrialization, 
streamlined  Its  procedures  and  organised 
them  BO  well  that  factories  can  no  longer 
compete  with  conventional  construction. 

Thwe  considerations  should  be  viewed  In 
the  Ught  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  building  trades 
unions  to  the  use  of  modular  units,  prefabri- 
catlon  or  of  other  aspects  of  technological 
innovation  In  residential  construction.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  number  of  projects 
utilizing  prefabrlcatlon  and  modular  con- 
struction has  been  sponsored  by  building 
trades  unions  in  recent  years. 

CHApm    vn — INCOMX    MADflENANCa 

I  cannot  endorse  the  Administration's 
family  assistance  proposals.  While  they  would 
extend  some  assistance  to  some  poor  people 
who  now  receive  no  aid,  I  cannot  support 
the  sub-poverty  level  of  payments  the  Ad- 
ministration has  recommended. 

Nor  can  I  support  the  view  implicit  In  the 
Task  Force  recommendation  (30) .  on  page  16, 
that  simply  augmenting  the  Income  of  the 
poor  win  enable  them  to  obtain  acceptable 
housing  In  the  market.  An  Increase  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  low-income  people 
would  not.  by  Itself,  Increase  the  supply  of 
housing  available  to  them.  It  will  merely 
bid  up  the  cost  of  the  Inadequate  supply. 
A  very  large  Increase  In  the  supply  of  good 
housing  on  terms  bringing  such  housing 
within  the  economic  reach  of  low-income 
families  Is  essenUal  to  the  soluUon  of  the 
housing  problem  and  should  be  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Task  Force. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON   SIGNS   POSTAL 
REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  signed  the  Postal  Reform  Act  to- 
day and  made  this  monumental  date  in 
the  history  of  American  public  service. 
This  new  law  implements  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  overhauls 
of  a  major  Government  department  that 
has  ever  been  effected.  It  also  stands  as 
one  of  the  foremost  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  the  Nixon  administration. 

By  removing  postal  operations  from 
the  political  arena  imd  placing  the  entire 
organization  on  a  professional  and  soimd 
economic  footing,  the  {ulmlnistration  has 
achieved  a  major  advance  toward  its  goal 
of  making  all  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  responsible  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

The  Post  OfBce  D^mrtment  will  cease 
to  exist  as  a  cabinet-level  agency  and  will 
become  instead  an  independent  operation 
in  the  executive  branch  kown  as  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral will  be  a  professional  manager 
named  by  an  Independent  board,  and 
postal  rates  will  be  set  according  to  the 
economic  requirements  of  the  service. 
After  an  initial  period  of  Federal  sub- 
sidies, the  Postal  Service  will  be  entirely 
self-supporting,  thus  eliminating  the 
deficit  operations  which  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $3.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  commended 
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for  devising  and  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. The  new  Postal  Service  will  be  a 
lastlJag  monument  to  his  campaign  for 
better,  more  efficient  Government. 


X 


GREENE  COUNTY  AND  THE  APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  June  22, 
1970, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  cosponsoring 
S    3999.  Introduced  by  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  .  The 
bill  would  amend  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  to  ex- 
tend  its    coverage    to   include   Greene 
County.  Ala.  The  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act.  which  authorized  al- 
most $1.1  billion  for  the  development  of 
Appalachia.  had  an  overall  objective  of 
accelerating  the  economic  development 
of  the  area  in  order  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  human  existence  in  those  coun- 
ties of  Appalachia  and  contiguous  areas. 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  11  Governors  and  one 
Federal  representative,  was  created  to 
prepare  plans  and  programs  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Appalachian 
States  of  Alabama.  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Mississippi.  New  York,  North 
Carolina,    Ohio,    Pennsylvania,    South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  and  to  coordinate  Federal-State 
efforts  in  the  area.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Commission,  an  abundance 
of  programs  and  projects  ranging  from 
highways  to  education  has  been  planned, 
coordinated,    and    organlxed,    substan- 
tially improving  the  Appalachian  area. 
For  example,  more  than  720  miles  of 
a  1,193-mile  highway  program  are  imder 
construction  or  have   been   completed. 
The  impact  of  this  highway  program  hsis 
been  overwhelming.  A  total  of  1,149  new 
industrial    plants    representing    200,335 
new  Jobs  has  been  reported.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  has  decreased  from   10 
percent  to  4.5  percent.  The  Appalachian 
communities,  realizing  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  educational  benefit  of  an  im- 
proved highway  system  have  voluntarily 
raised  their  level  of  financial  participa- 
tion to  nearly  50  percent,  even  though 
the  act  allows  Federal  funding  up  to  70 
percent.  These  States  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  high  degree  of  interest 
in  the  program,  and  their  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  working 
toward  the   fulfillment  of   the   Appa- 
lachian regional  program. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  areas  of  need 
In  Appalachia  is  education.  In  the  fall 
of  1969  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission undertook  a  comprehensive 
teacher  survey  to  decide  what  specific 
programs  might  Improve  educational 
manpower  in  the  region.  It  was  found 
that  13  percent  of  Appalachian  teachers 
lack  complete  certification,  and  less 
than  89  percent  of  the  teachers  have 
bachelor's  degrees,  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  94  percent.  The  most 
urgent  concern,  however,  in  the  field  of 
education  is  obviously  the  children 
themselves.  Seventy-one  percent  of  Ap- 
palachian students  who  entered  the  first 
grade  In  1948  failed  to  graduate  from 
high  school  to  1960,  and  the  dropout 
rate  runs  20  to  25  percent  higher  than 
the  national  average.  Under  the  supple- 


mental grant  program— section  214 — of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act,  $69.9  million  has  been  spent  in  edu- 
cation. 46.2  percent  has  been  allocated 
to  vocational  facilities.  48.2  percent  to 
higher  education,  and  6.6  percent  to 
equipment  and  supplies.  Over  200  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools  have  been 
funded,  resulting  to  the  training  of  110.- 
000  persons. 

Mr.  President,  one  need  only  look  at 
the  unemployment  figures  of  Appalachia, 
and  one  will  realize  the  timeliness  of  the 
Commission's  expansive  educational  pro- 
gram— and  manpower  development  ef- 
forts. The  rate  of  unemployment  to  Ap- 
palachia over  the  1962-68  period  was 
nearly  30  percent  above  the  national 
average.  Six  percent  were  imemployed, 
as  compared  to  a  national  average  of  4.6 
percent.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission and  local  citizens,  250,000  new 
Jobs  have  been  created  stoce  1965  and 
the  newly  constructed  highways'  have 
attracted  700  new  industries. 

The  reach  of  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  program  and  its  conttoulng 
success  is  of  special  importance  to  Indi- 
ana. I  am  well  aware  of  the  impact  this 
program  has  had  on  Kentucky,  our  close 
neighbor  to  the  south.  The  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  has  undoubt- 
edly accelerated  the  economic  growth  of 
Kentucky  and  Improved  the  health  and 
welfare  of  its  citizens,  having  a  direct  ef- 
fect on  the  progress  of  the  Indiana-Ken- 
tucky region.  Success  of  the  Kentucky 
program  is  evidenced  by  the  opentog  of  a 
new  Control  Data  Corp.  plant  to  Camp- 
ton,  Wolfe  County.  Ky.,  employtog  150 
persons ;  a  new  American  Standsurd  man- 
ufacturtog  plant  to  Patotsvllle,  Ky., 
which  will  employ  450  persons;  38  voca- 
tional schools:  a  16-county  demonstra- 
tion health  area  which  has  resulted  to  a 
$2  million  general  hospital  at  Manches- 
ter, Ky.;  a  $1  million  hospital  addition  at 
Pin'eville  Community  Hospital;  and  a 
vaccination  project  which  has  protected 
76,000  children.  It  Is  todeed  apparent  that 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program  has  substantially  closed  the  so- 
cio-economic gap  between  those  areas  to- 
cluded  to  the  Appalachian  program  and 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 

Last  August.  Mr.  President,  I  was  ta- 
vited  to  the  city  (rf  Eutaw.  to  Greene 
County,  Ala.,  to  participate  to  the  toau- 
gural  of  newly  elected  county  officials. 
While  there,  I  became  acutely  aware  of 
Greene  County's  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  developing  broad  programs  to 
the  areas  of  emplosrment,  education, 
health,  housing,  and  overall  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Greene  County,  which  has  the  lowest 
aggregate  tocome  of  any  county  to  the 
State  of  Alabama.  \s  81  percent  black, 
and  has  socio-economic  problems  similar 
to  coimties  now  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program.  Of  the  13,400  persons  living  to 
Greene  County,  only  17.4  percent  have 
completed  high  school  and  an  astonish- 
ing 38  percent  have  less  than  a  5th  grade 
education.  Over  50  percent  of  the  2.807 
families  to  the  county  are  on  public  as- 
sistance, with  74  percent  of  the  residents 
maktog  tocomes  under  $3,000. 

If  Greene  County  is  tocluded  and  to- 
corporated  toto  the  Appalachian  region- 


al develwment  program.  I  am  convtooed 
that  the  blacks,  as  well  as  the  whttM 
will  benefit  Immensely.  The  program 
has  been  shown  to  be  extremely  soc- 
oessful  to  all  the  counties  that  receive 
assistance.  For  example,  to  Decatur, 
Ala.  a  3.5-mlle  access  road  has  per- 
mitted five  new  high-wage  todustries  to 
locate  there.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  program  would  not  be  equally 
successful  to  Greene  County. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  Te- 
glonal  development  program  deserves 
our  conttoued  support  and  increased 
flr^^nHal  assistance.  According  to  the 
progress  reports  of  John  B.  Waters.  Jr., 
Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  and  John  p. 
Whisman.  States  Regional  Office  Repre- 
sentative, a  rather  impressive  program 
of  Federal-State  ooOTdtoated  efforts  has 
been  Implemented  and  has  unquestion- 
ably uplifted  the  Uves  and  welfare  of  the 
people  to  the  13  States  tovolved.  It  has 
been  instrumental  to  creating  a  new  rural 
environment,  one  that  stimulated  the  Ap- 
palachian region  and  its  people. 

Inasmuch  as  the  program  has  hdped 
so  many  counties  to  the  Aw)alaaitfan 
aiee.  it  Is  my  feeling  that  it  can  and 
shoidd  benefit  Greene  County,  Ala.  As 
cosponsor  of  S.  3999.  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  can  be  expanded  to  toclude  Greene 
County  and  thus  make  an  even  greater 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
Appalachian  region. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
DORIS  FLEESON 
Mrs  SMITH  of  Matoe.  Mr.  President, 
recently  one  of  the  outstanding  women 
hi  the  history  of  the  United  States  died 
Uterally  of  a  broken  heart  withto  36 
hours  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
She  was  one  of  my  best  friends  who  ex- 
tended to  me  tolerance  to  a  most  gen- 
erous degree— tolerance  of  what  she  con- 
sidered to  be  my  errant  deviations  from 
liberalism. 

While  my  votes  and  stands  on  issues 
at  times  disturbed  her  as  they  have  other 
Uberal  writers,  she  granted  me  the  cour- 
tesy and  respect  of  never  questioning  my 
motives,  my  mteUigence,  and  my  stocer- 
Ity  to  those  instances  with  which  she 
disagreed  with  me.  For  one  who  believed 
as  fiercely  as  she  did  and  who  spoke  her 
mtod  as  frankly  as  she  did.  this  was  a 
rare  experience  for  me  that  I  shaU  never 
forget.  _  ^. 

I  ^jeak  of  the  late  Doris  neeson  Kim- 
ball There  is  so  much  that  I  could  say 
about  her  because  of  our  long  associa- 
tion and  friendship.  But  I  could  never 
match  what  Mary  McGrory.  another 
close  friend  and  amfidant  of  Doris,  wrote 
to  a  eulogy  <rf  her  to  a  column  to  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  2. 
1970.  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ctrtumn  be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  f(dlows: 

DoKm  Flesbom:   Aw  Afpiecutioh 
(By  Mary  lleOrory) 

Doris  Fleeeon  made  a  ^»eech  to  the  Wom- 
an's NaUonal  Democratic  CHub  In  1M9,  m 
whldi    having  chai^cterlstloaUy  ohlded  1to« 
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President  and  the  Congress  for  their  lapses, 
site  gave  her  own  credo: 

■But  to  the  end  there  »re  no  wonder  men 
and  no  wonder  vi-otnen.  There  are  only  you 
and  n»e  and  others  Ulce  us  who  believe  In 
freedom  to  do  these  things.  There  are  only 
those  of  us  with  vision  to  see  the  world  as  It 
U  and  the  courage  to  try  to  do  something 
about  It." 

She  wspiKly  one  of  the  most  clear-seeing 
women  ever  bom,  and  as  for  covirage.  she 
was  lion-hearted.  Her  proee  was  a  true  blade 
which  cut  through  the  fraud.  petUness.  ego- 
tism and  male  supremacy  which  were  her 
daUy  fare  during  the  20  years  she  prowled 
the  Capital,  watching  poUtlcs  and  politicians. 

NONPAanSAN    LIBERAl. 

She  was  a  small,  focused  woman,  with 
large,  luminous  hazel  eyes  and  a  wide  smile. 
She  was  fierce.  Pierce  In  her  opinions,  fierce 
in  her  affections.  She  caUed  herself  a  "non- 
parUsan  liberal"  and  while  she  could  be  ob- 
jective In  her  columns  and  dlsUU  her  monu- 
mental rages  to  burnished,  cogent,  biting 
paragraphs,  she  never  concealed  her  feelings. 
She  would  seek  out  an  erring  statesman  and, 
with  tears  of  Indignation  In  her  eyes,  berate 
him  for  his  folly. 

She  was,  decades  before  the  Woman's  Lib- 
eration Movement,  a  militant  feminist. 
While  she  was  Incomparably  the  first  politi- 
cal Journalist  of  her  time,  she  took  on  the 
battles  of  her  lesser  sisters,  and  never  forgot 
a  slight  to  her  sex. 

Nor  did  she  ever  waiver  in  her  defiance 
of  the  established  order. 

The  night  of  her  death,  she  received  a  visit 
from  the  editor  of  The  Star.  Newbold  Noycs. 
With  heroic  forbearance,  she  refrained  from 
mentioning  his  recent  entertainment  of  the 
President  at  the  paper  at  a  stag  lunch— an 
incident  which  had  Ignited  her  feminist 
fires. 

He  told  her,  "Doris,  you  must  write  a  book 
so  that  the  young  reporters  on  The  Star 
will  know  that  they  did  not  Invent  rebellion 
at  the  Establishment." 
It  delighted  her  soul. 
When,  In  the  60s.  she  was  leading  the 
fight  for  a  ladles'  room  In  the  male  enclave 
of  the  Senate  press  gallery,  she  accosted  her 
dear  friend  and  colleague  Prank  Kent. 

"If  you  laugh  at  us,"  she  warned  him, 
"I  will  never  forgive  you." 

Nothing  lnf\irlated  her  more  than  to  be 
told  that  she  wrote  like  a  man. 

"What  man?"  she  would  inquire  wlther- 
Ingly. 

Prank  Kent  did  not.  understandably,  laugh 
at  her.  Pew  did.  She  was  formidable  and  the 
few  who  did  not  like  her  had  the  healthiest 
respect  for  her  power  and  her  pen. 

COMBATIVE 

Her  happiest  days,  professionally,  came 
during  the  Roosevelt  era.  She  had  known 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  as  governor  of  New 
York,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  her  Ideal 
of  womanhood  . . .  committed,  caring.  Inde- 
fatigable and  effective.  The  excitement  and 
enlightenment  of  the  New  Deal  gave  her 
opporUinlty  for  the  expression  of  rare  and 
unqualified  approval.  Subsequent  presidents 
never  measured  up.  She  regarded  Adlal 
Stevenson,  whose  mind  and  spirit,  while  less 
combative,  matched  her  own.  as  a  man  to- 
taUy  qualified  for  the  White  House  His  two 
defeats  caused  her  to  mutter  bitterly  about 
the  "Yahoos." 

"I  hit  people  hard  some  times,"  she  said 
once,  "but  they  seem  to  take  it  because  they 
know  I  do  that  to  everyone." 

It  was  an  understatement.  In  her  prime, 
she  could  be  disemboweling  and  her  Infre- 
quent appearances  on  television  panels 
caused  strone  men  to  crlnee  in  fear.  Bvjt 
while  she  was  relentle«  towards  her  peers 

among    whom    she    counted    the    world's 

leaders — she  was  capable  of  positive  tender- 
ness toward  the  weak  and  tha  unarrtved.  A 
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great  professional,  she' cared  deeply  for  h«r 
craft,  and  her  kindness  to  young  reporters 
was   legendary   and   prodigious. 

HAPPT    MAXaiAGB 

She  gloried  In  the  achievements  and 
honors  of  her  career.  But  the  pride  of  her 
later  life  was  her  uiumphantly  happy  mar- 
riage to  Dan  A.  Kimball,  a  huge,  bluff,  gen- 
erous business  genius  who  shared  her  passion 
for  Democratic  poUtlcs  and  doted  on  every- 
thing about  her.  Including  her  sputtering 
rages. 

To  him,  the  scourge  of  statesmen  was  my 
little  bride."  an  appellation  that  never  failed 
to  melt  her. 

She  was  Intensely  feminine  and  brought 
the  perfectionism  of  her  writing  to  bear  on 
her  person  and  her  household.  She  could 
brood  over  the  placing  of  a  China  closet  as 
heavily  as  over  the  course  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  of  which  she  said  she  was  a  casualty. 
She  suffered  her  first  stroke  In  1964. 

In  1968,  no  longer  writing,  she  participated 
In  the  McCarthy  campaign  by  feeding  the 
volunteers  of  which  her  daughter,  Doris 
O'Donnell,  was  one.  Three  times  a  week, 
splendid  trays  of  sandwiches,  prepared  by 
her  own  hand,  were  dispatched  to  head- 
quarters. 

MACATTI-rr'S  WORDS 

She  and  Dan  Kimball  worried  endlessly 
over  each  other's  health,  and  neither  could 
face  the  prospect  of  life  without  the  other's 
devotion.  When  word  of  his  death  was 
brought  to  her  bedside  Thursday  afternoon, 
she  reached  down  Into  that  beautlfuUy  ar- 
ranged and  handsomely  stocked  mind  and 
brought  up  the  words  to  tell  her  grief.  In  a 
choking  voice  she  recited  lines  from  Ma- 
cauley : 

"The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within 
the  Roman  walls 
The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of 

Capua's  marble  halls 
Now  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile  must 

have  eternal  gloom 
And  for  the  mxisic  of  thy  voice  the  silence 

of  the  tomb." 
Thlrty-slx  hours  later,  she  was  dead. 


THE  MINORITY  BUILDER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Jxme  25, 
1970,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Minority  Contractors.  At  that  time  I  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  minority  contrac- 
tors and  the  possibilities  for  improving 
and  expanding  their  contract  opportuni- 
ties. 

Minority  contractors  have  tradition- 
ally been  excluded  from  the  mainstream 
of  the  American  construction  industry. 
This  exclusion  is  attributable  to  the 
strict  bonding  requirements  imposed  on 
minority  contractors  by  surety  com- 
panies. Because  of  these  tightly  con- 
trolled requirements,  entrance  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  construction  indus- 
try has  been  denied  to  minority  contrac- 
tors and  has  resulted  in  a  definite  handi- 
cap. At  the  present  time  a  very  small 
number  of  black  contractors  are  in  the 
construction  industry.  Two  thousand  out 
of  870,000  general  and  specialty  con- 
tractors are  black;  representing  only 
two-tenths  of  1  percent.  Obviously,  this 
level  of  participation  by  minority  con- 
tractors is  far  below  the  desired  level. 

As  the  sponsor  of  several  bills  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  minority  contrac- 
tors, I  have  taken  special  note  of  an  ar- 
ticle enUUed  "The  Minority  Builder," 
written  by  Joseph  Debro.  executive  direc- 


tor of  the  National  Association  of  Minor- 
ity Contractors,  and  chairman  of 
Contractors  Organized  to  Lobby — 
CONTROL.  In  the  article,  published  in 
the  Labor  Law  Journal  for  May  1970,  Mr. 
Debro  articulates  the  position  of  minority 
contractors,  and  discusses  the  obstacles 
and  discriminatory  practices  experienced 
by  minority  contractors.  He  explains  the 
frustrating  situation  in  which  minority 
contractors  find  themselves  when  deal- 
ing with  surety  companies.  Mr.  Debro 
states: 

The  surety  companies  would  not  bond 
minority  contractors  because  of  their  lack  of 
construction-contact  experience  and  lack  of 
demonsUated  managerial  capability.  Minor- 
ity contractors  could  not  gain  the  required 
experience  because  of  the  lack  of  a  contract. 
A  contract  could  not  be  obtained  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  bond. 

Unless  bonding  requirements  are  made 
more  compatible  with  the  needs  of  mi- 
nority contractors,  this  cycle  of  frustra- 
tion and  discrimination  may  never  be 
broken. 

Mr.  Debro  emphasizes  programs,  proj- 
ects, and  viable  solutions  that  have  been 
either  proposed,  considered,  or  imple- 
mented. Mr.  President.  Congress  and  the 
Nation  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  this  excellent  article.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

'  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  MntoarrT  Btrn-OER 
(By  Joseph  Debro) 
(Traditionally,  minority  group  contractors 
have  had  to  content  themselves  with  the 
small,  low-profit  jobs  while  the  lucrative 
contracts  went  to  the  large  firms  partly  be- 
cause the  small  companies  could  not  afford 
the  necessary  surety  bond.  RecenUy.  how- 
ever, steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  money 
for  interest-free  revolving  funds  to  be  used 
by  minority  contractors  to  overcome  the 
surety-bond  problem.  This  type  of  economic 
self-help  program,  the  author  asserts,  is 
singularly  helpful  In  overcoming  discrimina- 
tion in  the  construction  Industry.) 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  projects  the  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  26  million  residential  units— in- 
cluding 6  million  units  for  low-  and  medlxmi- 
income  families— to  be  built  under  federaUy 
assisted  programs  over  the  next  ten  years.  If 
these  goals  are  achieved  and  If  the  general 
economy  maintains  the  rate  of  growth  ex- 
perienced over  the  past  decade,  construction 
will  be  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
economy.  The  value  of  new  construction,  plus 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  existing  struc- 
tures has  exceeded  HOC  billion.  By  1980.  the 
volume  wUl  be  close  to  $200  billion. 

oppoBTcmrry  m  coNsraucnoM 
The  construction  Industry  has  always  been 
a  stronghold  of  small  business  concerns.  The 
larger  firms  will  Increase  In  number,  scale 
and  share  of  the  market  in  a  period  of  sus- 
tained expansion.  This  trend  wlU  be  offset  by 
continued  heavy  reliance  on  subcontractors, 
thxis  permitting  a  significant  net  growth  in 
the  total  number  of  firms  In  the  Industry. 
Historically,  minority  group  construction 
contractors  have  been  outside  the  maUi- 
stream  of  the  construction  Industry.  Al- 
though the  nation  has  approximately  870.000 
general  and  specialty  contractors,  fewer  than 
2,000 — or  2/10  of  one  per  cent— are  black. 
While  a  reUable  estimate  of  the  nxmiber  of 
contractors  among  other  minorities  Is  not 
available.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  they, 
too,  have  very  little  representation.  The  de- 
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velopmcnt  of  minority  contractors  becomes 
increasingly  important  as  the  nation  contem- 
plates a  growth  in  the  construction  Indus- 
^y  to  $200  billion  in  1980.  an  Increase  of  $100 
billion  over  the  present  decade. 

The  development  of  minority  contractors 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  Industry's  growth 
and  there  !s  little  reason  to  assume  that, 
without  assistance,  the  gap  between  minor- 
ity contractors  and  other  contractors  will 
not  contmue  to  drastically  widen. 

This  gap  between  present  opportunity  and 
present  capacity  Is  the  product  of  a  number 
of  factors  which  have  inhibited  the  growth 
and   development   of    minority   contractors. 

These  include  Inadequate  sources  of  financ- 
ing and  bonding,  and  limited  entrance  op- 
portunities Into  construction  craft  unions. 

As  a  consequence,  the  minority  contractor 
has  generally  been  restricted  to  small  projects 
not  requiring  him  to  meet  institutional  de- 
mands for  broad  experience  or  permitting 
him  opportunity  for  growth. 

Thus,  now,  when  the  doors  to  larger  con- 
struction projecte  may  at  last  be  opening, 
minority  contractors  are  \mable  to  partici- 
pate- ^,        I. 
An  accompanying  manpower  problem  has 

developed,  in  part,  because  of  the  minority 
contractor's  exclusion  from  the  mainstream 
on  construction  activity.  Of  approximately 
435  000  minority  construction  workers — most 
of  whom  are  laborers  or  belong  to  the  trowel 
trades— over  60  per  cent  are  past  the  age  of 
35-  in  contrast,  the  median  age  for  all  black 
Americans,  for  instance,  is  21.  Among  other 
things,  this  disparity  reflects  a  view  of  the 
construction  Industry  prevalent  among 
young  minority  workers:  without  meaning- 
ful Job  or  advancement  opportunities,  the  In- 
dustry is  regarded  as  a  last  resort  for  fail- 
ures. Most  often,  the  term  "construction 
work "  has  been  synonymous  in  the  minds  of 
the  under-30  group  with  "laborers."  the  low- 
est paid,  the  dirtiest,  and  the  hardest  Jobs 
m  the  construction  Industry. 


NEW    CAREERS   FOR    MINORrTIES 

The  rebuilding  and  renewing  of  ghetto  and 
blighted  areas,  coupled  with  recent  govern- 
ment "affirmative  action"  programs  to  en- 
sure equal  Job  opportunities,  offer  new  career 
openings  for  minorities  In  the  construction 
Industry  and  related  fields. 

The  10  mlUlon  units  which  the  Kaiser 
report  Indicated  will  be  needed  In  otir  core 
cities  m  the  next  decade  reflect  a  housing 
market  unparalleled  In  our  hlsiory. 

The  minority  contractor  situation  Is  much 
like  the  weather— everybody  talks  about  It 
but  nobody  does  anyttilng  about  It. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  misinformation,  mU- 
understandlng  and  misstatements  of  facts. 
The  unions,  the  sureties,  the  goverrmient  and 
the  large  contractors  are  all  defensive  about 
their  positions  In  matters  relating  to  this 
problem. 

ClvU  rights  groups,  community  organiza- 
tions, management  consulting  firms  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  all  contributing  to  the 
problem  and  to  the  confusion.  It  has  become 
more  Important  to  be  recognized  for  some 
imagined  contribution  to  this  field  than  to 
effect  real  solutions  to  some  very  real  prob- 
lems. 

ClvU  rights  groups  and  community  or- 
ganizations use  their  Involvement  in  this 
area  to  Justify  their  funding  requirements  to 
funding  source*  and  to  satisfy  their  need  for 
relevance  to  their  constituency.  Management 
consulting  firms  use  their  involvement  as  a 
marketing  device  to  lead  Into  what  appears 
to  be  a  growing  government-supported  mar- 
ket. Government  agencies  are  making  inade- 
quate responses  with  an  Insufficiency  of  re- 
sources. Decisions  are  made  on  poUtlcal 
grounds  and  In  response  to  clear  and  present 
dangers.  VlslblUty  of  support  la  mate  impor- 
tant than  the  vlabiUty  of  the  program 
supported.  .        -^ 


SEVERAL  OBSTACLES 

The  unions  are  still  advocating  pre-ap- 
prentlceshlp  and  apprenticeship  programs 
whUe  85  per  cent  of  their  current  member- 
ship acquired  union  cards  by  methods  other 
than  those  of  apprenticeship.  „,„„,„, 

The  members  of  the  Associated  General 
contractors  stUl  sign  any  suggested  pre- 
award  compliance  agreement— as  well  as  a 
union  hiring  haU  agreement— and  blame  the 
union  for  the  lack  of  non-whites  In  their 
work  force.  Owners  and  builders  agree  to 
any  plan— the  PhUadelphla  plan,  the  Chl- 
caKO  plan,  or  any  combination  of  the  two 
■^ey  do  this  with  the  f uU  knowledge  that 
any  excuse  for  non-performance  wlU  be  ac- 
cepted once  the  Job  Is  underway. 

The  sureties  contend  that  what  they  are 
being  asked  to  do  wUl  lower  their  sUndards. 
The  minority  contractor's  request  has  always 
been  for  a  consistent  and  fair  evaluation  of 
the  experience  and  balance  sheete  submitted 
by  minority  contractors— not  a  lowering  of 

^'^rni^solutlon  to  the  bonding  problem  does 
not  require,  nor  does  It  seek,  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  bonding— It  seeks  a  consistent  stand- 

*  The  American  Insurance  Association  (AIA) 
defines  a  construction  project  bond  as:  a 
form  of  security— the  demand  for  which  in- 
variably derives  from  the  person  for  whom 
the  work  18  to  be  performed."  -rhe  burnish- 
ing of  the  security  as  a  prerequisite  to  bid- 
ding or  to  obtaining  a  contract  for  work  is 
required  by  the  owner  and/or  lender,  or  by 
the  general  contractor  on  his  subcontractors. 
The  bond  Is  used  to  protect  the  owner,  lender, 
general  contractor  and  the  supplier. 

The  owner,  as  the  one  who  pays  the  l>ond 
premium  as  a  part  of  the  Job  cost,  expects 
the  surety  to  quaUly  the  proposed  contractor 
as  to  his  abUlty  to  perform  the  contract,  for 
the  contract  price,  within  the  time  set  for 
completion  of  the  project.  This  involves  an 
examination  of  the  proposed  contractors 
integrity,  experience,  know-how.  equipment 
and  working  capital. 

The  surety  must  indemnify  the  owner  for 
any  reasonable  coste  in  completing  the  proj- 
ect—which are  in  excess  of  the  agreed 
price— and  for  the  work,  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  fixed  In  the  bond. 

The  surety  must  gtiarantee  that  persons 
who  furnish  labor  and  material  for  the  proj- 
ect to  the  contractors  or  their  Immediate 
subcontractors  wlU  be  promptly  paid. 

The  AIA— in  Its  open  letter  to  the  Snaall 
Business  Administration— seems  to  labor 
under  the  Uluslon  that  minority  contractors 
wish  them  to  unilaterally  disregard  the  needs 
of  the  owners,  the  lenders  or  the  general  con- 
tractors, and  to  adopt  a  radical  concept  of 
underwriting  premised  on  the  needs  of  the 
bond  applicant  rather  th%n  on  the  needs  of 
the  owner  or  his  designee. 


THE    limORTTT   CONTRACTORS'    POSmON 


Minority  contractors  have  no  such  wish. 
There  Is  complete  agreement  within  the 
minority-contractor  community  with  the 
current  surety  concepts  articulated  by  the 
surety  Industry.  The  disagreement  Is  with 
the  difference  between  the  Industry's  stated 
position  and  mh:iortty-contractor  experience 
at  the  operational  level  of  the  surety  Indus- 
try. 

The  AIA  calls  the  statement— that  the 
bonding  requirements  are  a  stumbling  block 
to  minority  group  advancement  in  the  con- 
struction economy— a  commonly  held  mls- 
Impresslon. 

The  figures  used  to  support  this  argument 
reflect  a  total  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  minority  contractors  In  this 
counuy.  They  do  not  support  the  Assocla- 
tlons  argument  that  it  l»  a  mlslmpression 
that  the  bonding  requirements  are  a  stum- 
bling block  to  nalnority  group  advancement 
in  the  construction  economy.  There  Is  gen- 


eral agreement  with  the  AIA  that  of  the 
roughly  $75  billion  of  annual  construction 
m  the  United  States,  only  In  the  field  of 
pubUc  works  U  a  bond  a  conunon  prerequl- 
idte  to  bidding  and  obtaining  a  contractj 
that  pubUc  work  involves  about  $15  blUion 
a  year;  that  of  the  remaining  $60  bllUon  of 
construction,  traditionally  about  20  per  cent 
at  most  Is  required  by  owners  to  be  bonded. 
This  means  $12   billion  of  bonded   private 

work 

The  grand  toul  of  bonded  work.  pubUc 
and  private,  therefore  amounts  to  about  $37 
billion— leaving  $48  billion  of  normaUy  un- 
bonded work.  . 
What  the  Association  falls  to  point  out, 
however.  Is  that  there  Is  no  requirement 
that  any  construction  In  the  private  sector 
go  to  open,  competitive  bid.  Even  If  the 
majority  of  the  work  In  the  private  sector 
was  not  done  through  a  selected  bid  list  or 
other  sweetheart  arrangements,  the  bonding 
proces.'?  Is  sttU  the  largest  single  Identifiable 
constraint  to  access  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
construction  market. 

Construction  In  the  pubUc  sector  repre- 
sents the  greatest  opportunity  for  minority 
builders  since  there  exlsU  the  legal  require- 
ment of  open,  competitive  bids.  Moreover, 
sweetheart  arrangements  between  owner  and 
builder  often  found  In  the  private  sector 
appear  to  be  generally  absent. 

Access  to  public  construction  projecu  Is 
restricted  by  a  constraint  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  dated  July  30.  1947.  as 
amended  (6  U£.C.  Sees.  6-13).  ThU  con- 
straint is  called  the  MlUer  Act,  and  It  re- 
quires that  sureties  be  used  to  bond  aU  fed- 
eral construction  proJecW. 

Best's  Insurance  Reports.  Property  Liabil- 
ity (1960)  lUts  26  classes  of  Insurance  busi- 
ness Surety  Is  one  of  the  classes  of  business 
listed  The  loss  ratio  of  all  26  classes  aver- 
ages 74.4  per  cent.  The  loss  of  ratio  of  the 
surety  class  Is  28.4  per  cent. 

Only  two  operating  ratios  need  be  deter- 
mined to  reasonably  toterpret  the  true  un- 
derwrltmg  experience  of  a  company.  These 
are:  (1)  ratio  of  combined  losses;  and  (2) 
loss  adjustment  expenses  Incurred  to  earned 
premiums.  K  the  total  of  the  two  ratios  U 
under  100  per  cent,  the  difference  refiects  the 
approximate  profit  margin. 

The  combmed  loss  and  expense  ratio  of  the 
surety  business  is  84.4  per  cent.  Therefore, 
the  approximate  profit  margin  Is  15.6  per 
cent— the  highest  of  all  classes  of  Insurance 

business.  ^       _»        ,. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department 
regulates  these  sureties  under  the  Depart- 
ment Circular  No.  297.  as  supplemented. 

DISCRIMINATORY    TENDENCIES 

There  are  230  companies  holding  certifi- 
cates of  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasmy— under  Sections  6-13  of  the  United 
States  Code— as  acceptable  sureties  on  fed- 
eral bonds.  None  of  these  companies  have  any 
non-white  Americans  on  their  boards  of  di- 
rectors or  m  their  executive  suites.  Non- 
whites  have  also  been  generaUy  excluded  from 
emplojjrment  In  this  industry. 

This  marginally  profitable,  equal  oppor- 
tunity employe^  has  consistently  prevented 
blacks  from  entering  the  growth  phase  of  the 
construction  industry  by  not  Issuing  bid 
bonds  and/or  completion  bonds  for  proposed 
projecte. 

In  cases  where  bonds  are  being  Issued  the 
requirements  for  minority  contractors  are 
often  twice  as  rigorous  as  those  imposed  on 
non-minorlty  contractors  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Trans-Bay  Engineers  and  Builders.  Inc. — 
a  new  minority-owned  construction  firm 
formed  In  Oakland.  Callfomlar— was  required 
to  show  $70,000  In  cash  on  Its  financial  state- 
ment before  a  bond  would  be  Issued.  The  Job 
in  question  was  site  work  on  the  West  Oak- 
land Health  Center.  The  contract  price  was 
$473,239. 
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Tnins-Bay  wm  led  to  believe  th»t  a  bond 
would  be  Issued  If  It  showed  M5.000  In  CMb 
on  Its  statement  and  If  all  of  the  members 
of  lU  board  of  directors  signed  an  indemni- 
fication agreement;  this  was  done.  On  th« 
day  the  bond  was  to  be  Issued,  and  after 
Trans-Bay  had  signed  the  contract  for  the 
W«t  Oakland  Health  Center,  the  bonding 
company  demanded  another  »30,000  In  cash 
before  It  would  Issue  a  bond.  Thirty  minutes 
after  the  bond  was  Issued,  the  surety  com- 
pany tried  to  cancel  this  bond. 

This  surety  company  represents  the  best 
effort  of  the  industry.  No  other  surety  com- 
pany contacted  would  even  respond  to  the 
Trans-Bay  request  for  a  bond. 

Evaluation  of  assets  and  evaluation  of 
experience  U  the  area  of  subjectivity  In  which 
bonding  companies  have  a  poor  history  vls-a- 
vls  minority  firms. 

DISPAUrr    IN   TKKATICXNT 

Non-cash  assets  often  make  up  a  major 
fracUon  of  the  balance  sheet  of  non-mlnorlty 
construction  firms.  These  assets  are  often 
evaluated  In  such  a  way  that  the  cash  re- 
quirements are  considerably  less  than  10  per 
cent.  Real  property,  equipment  and  other 
such  assets  are  often  evaluated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  and  In  accordance  with  the  best 
Information  obtainable  by  the  locally  au- 
thorized process  agents. 

Prior  to  1967,  surety  companies  were  not 
only  reluctant  to  bond  minority  contractors, 
but  refused  to  say  why.  They  were  simply 
non-reeponslve  to  requests  made  by  minority 
contractors. 

In  late  1966.  the  Ford  Foundation  initiated 
discussions  with  several  major  surety  com- 
panies. The  companies  acted  partiy  In  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  minority  contractors 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  and  partly  at 
the  suggestion  of  representatives  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

The  surety  companies  would  not  bond  mi- 
nority contractors  because  of  their  lack  of 
construction-contract  experience  and  lack  of 
demonstrated  managerial  capability.  Minority 
contractors  could  not  gain  the  required  ex- 
perience because  of  the  lack  of  a  contract.  A 
contract  could  not  be  obtained  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  bond. 

The  surety  companies  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  the  Ford  Foundation 
in  the  design  of  a  program  which  would  result 
In  an  Increase  In  the  number  and  size  of 
surety  bonds  Issued  to  minority  contractors. 
The  initial  result  of  these  explorations 
was  a  three-year  demonstration  program  in 
Oakland.  California. 

The  Oakland  Bonding  Assistance  Program 
was  announced  June  9,  1968.  One  himdred- 
fifty  thousand  doUars  was  granted  to  the 
General  and  Specialty  Contractors  Associa- 
tion for  an  interest-free  revolving  fund,  and 
an  additional  •150.000  was  granted  to  the 
same  association  to  be  used  to  purchase  ad- 
ministrative services  and  technical  assistance 
for  contractors  using  the  revolving  fund. 
These  funds  were  to  be  used  over  a  three- 
year  period  to  Increase  the  Job  capacity  of 
minority  contractors  In  Oklahoma. 

Prior  to  funding.  In  order  to  Insure  the  sup- 
port of  the  total  community  there  was  es- 
tablished a  broad-base  advisory  board.  The 
following  organizations  were  represented: 
The  Management  CouncU  for  Bay  Area  Em- 
ployment Opportunity:  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  CouncU  of  Alameda  Covmty; 
Carpenters  Bay  Counties  District  CouncU; 
The  Bank  of  America:  Kaiser  Industries  Cor- 
poration; General  and  Specialty  Contractors 
Association;  The  San  Francisco  Human 
Rights  CoimcU;  and  The  Oakland  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Center. 

This  advisory  board  recommends  policy 
and  personnel.  The  recommendations  of  th« 
board  were  always  accepted,  even  though  the 
contractors  had  the  option  of  Ignoring  any 
recommendation  of  the  board. 


The  Program  was  directed  at  meeting  the 
growth  needs  of  minority  contractors  who 
had  demonstrated  abUlty  both  as  craftsmen 
and  as  businessmen:  men  who  were  small  be- 
cause of  the  constraints  placed  on  them  by 
an  unjust  system  and  not  by  lack  of  abUlty 
on  their  part. 

THE  SCOPS  OP  TBX  PROGRAM 

It  was  estimated  that  the  60  general  and 
specialty  contractors  who  made  up  the  As- 
sociation were  collectively  grossing  less  than 
2.5  mUUon  dollars  per  year  (an  average  of 
•40.00C  per  contractor).  A  three-year  pro- 
jection of  five  million  doUars  was  made  In 
the  proposal.  It  was  estimated  that  orer  100 
new  Jobs  would  be  developed  and  that  an- 
other 100  minority  group  craftsmen — who 
were  employed  by  the  Association  member- 
ship at  a  fraction  of  their  work  potential — 
would  be  upgraded  to  full  Journeyman 
status.  The  Association  membership,  18 
months  later,  grossed  more  than  20  million 
dollars.  There  U  currently  a  backlog  ex- 
ceeding 25  million  dollars. 

More  than  200  new  Jobs  have  been  gener- 
ated. The  average  number  of  hours  worked, 
by  community  craftsmen,  has  risen  from  970 
to  1,600.  The  average  wage-per-hour  has 
gone  from  three  dollars  to  six  dollars  as 
the  subcontractor  has  moved  from  the  status 
of  nonunion  to  union  shop. 

This  process  has  generated  more  non-white 
union  Journeymen  In  the  high-wage  crafts 
than  In  the  entire  history  of  the  local  hlrlng- 
hall  process.  This  great  growth  can  be  at- 
tributed directly  to  the  revolving  fund  and 
to  the  funds  allocated  for  Its  effective  use. 

The  Ford  Foundation  revolving-fund  grant 
represented  a  major  conceptual  break- 
through. The  poor  and  the  powerless  had 
never  before  been  given  both  the  opportunity 
and  the  resources  with  which  to  effectively 
use  funds  for  their  development  and  growth. 
The  community  of  the  poor  had  always  been 
required  to  oonsxmie  and/ or  return  any  funds 
received. 

This  revolving-fund  concept  has  been  dis- 
covered and  used,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  some 
model  cities  programs  around  the  country. 
The  first  contractor  to  use  this  fund  had  not 
done  a  Job  larger  than  $130,000,  although  he 
bad  IS  years'  experience  as  a  general  con- 
tractor. His  proposal  was  to  do  a  Job  which 
was  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  He  needed 
$26,000  in  cash  according  to  the  sureties. 

He  was  able  to  raise  $10,000  from  his  own 
resources.  Th«  Bonding  Assistance  Program, 
after  careful  analysis  of  the  Job  and  the  ap- 
plicant, loaned  him  $15,000  Interest  free.  The 
$36,000  was  then  placed  in  a  Joint  account  on 
which  the  applicant  and  the  bonding  man- 
ager signed.  All  progress  payments  ww«  re- 
ceived Into,  and  all  disbursements  were  made 
from  this  account.  The  contractor  had  no 
otber  work  In  progress  at  this  time.  The 
bonding  manager  Inspected  the  Job  daily  and 
the  critical-path  m«thod  was  used  through- 
out the  Job.  All  discounts  were  taken  and 
subcontractors  were  promptiy  paid.  At  the 
end  of  the  Job,  no  funds  were  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor until  a  lien  release  was  obtained  from 
all  subcontnurtors  and  the  owner  released  the 
bond. 

On  this  particxUar  Job  the  contractor  loat 
money.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  the  subcon- 
tractors, the  suppliers  and  the  ovmer  were  all 
satisfied.  The  Bonding  Fund  had  to  take  back 
an  Interest  bearing  note  for  Ita  $16,000. 

Because  of  the  knowledge  and  ezpertence 
gained  by  both  the  Bonding  Program  and  the 
contractor,  he  was  able  to  negotiate  a  $500,000 
Job  which  the  owner  agreed  to  put  on  a  cash 
basis.  This  Job  Is  currenUy  in  progress  and  is 
on  schedule.  It  appears  that  the  contractor 
will  make  a  profit  on  this  Job  and  that  h«  will 
be  able  to  retire  his  note  to  the  Bonding  Pro- 
gram. The  next  Job  that  this  contractor  will 
be  able  to  undertake  wlU  ba  at  ttaa  $1  mllUon 
leraL 


A  pRonrABLB  msT-Tnn  vkntuix 


To  dte  an  example  which  developed  a  ptot- 
Itable  poerture  on  the  flrat  Job  might  ba 
Instructive. 

Trans-Bay  Engineers  and  Builders  wanted 
to  build  the  West  Oakland  Health  Center. 
This  company  was  able  to  raise  $20,000  from 
Its  own  resources.  The  Job  amounted  to 
$473,239.  The  stireties  required  $70,000  In 
cash.  The  Bonding  Assistance  Program  ap- 
proved an  Interest-free  loan  of  $50,000. 

The  $70,000  was  placed  In  a  Joint  account 
on  which  Trans-Bay  and  the  bonding  man- 
ager signed.  All  progress  payments  were  re- 
ceived Into,  and  all  disbursements  were  made 
from  this  account.  The  contractor  had  no 
other  work  In  progress  at  this  time.  The 
bonding  manager  Inspected  the  Job  daUy  and 
the  critical-path  method  was  used  through- 
out the  Job.  All  discounts  were  taken  and 
subcontractors  were  promptiy  paid.  At  the 
end  of  the  Job,  when  the  owner  signed  a  bond 
release,  there  was  $96,000  left  in  the  account. 
This  represented  $26,000  in  profit  which 
Trans-Bay  had  earned  on  Its  first  Job— a 
four- month  effort. 

Trans-Bay  now  has  under  contract  $5  mil- 
lion worth  of  work:  a  Bank  of  America  buUd- 
Ing,  Navy  housing,  a  West  Oakland  elemen- 
tary school,  and  126  residential  units  In  West 
Oakland.  The  company's  projection  for  1971 
is  $12  mUUon. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Hoxislng  and 
Urban  Development,  on  October  17,  1968,  is- 
sued PHA  Circular  4200.2 — whose  subject  was 
assurance  of  completion  of  construction  re- 
quirements. The  circular  advised  of  the  is- 
suance of  amendments  to  the  regulations  to 
establish  new  and  uniform  requirements  for 
the  assurance  of  completion  of  all  projects 
Involving  the  Insurance  of  advances,  except 
Title  X  projects: 

"For  projects  where  FHA  estimate  of  con- 
struction or  rehabiUtatlon  Is  $200,000  or  less, 
no  corporate  surety  bond  will  henceforth  be 
required,  provided  a  personal  Indemnity 
agreement  (Personal  Undertaking,  PHA  Form 
No.  2459)  Is  executed  by  the  principal  Indi- 
vidual or  Individuals  responsible  for  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  the  project. 

"In  the  absence  of  such  a  personal  under- 
taking the  requirements  set  forth  In  this  let- 
ter shall  apply  to  such  projects,  except  that 
no  assurance  of  completion  shall  be  required 
for  rehabilitation  projects  of  11  units  or  less 
to  be  Insured  under  Section  221(d) 3  or  221 
(h),  or  Section  236(J)  or  Section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (unless  more  than  two 
such  rehabilitation  projects  Involving  the 
same  mortgagor  or  general  contractor  ara 
under  construction  at  one  time). 

"For  walk  up  garden  type  structures  where 
the  estimated  cost  of  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation Is  $2,000,000  or  less,  a  10  per  cent 
performance  bond  and  a  10  per  cent  payment 
bond  shall  be  provided. 

"For  walk  up  garden  type  structures  where 
the  estimated  cost  of  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation exceed  $2,000,000  a  26  per  cent  per- 
formance bond  and  a  25  per  cent  payment 
bond  shall  be  provided. 

"For  high  rise  elevator  type  structures, 
a  60  per  cent  performance  bond  and  a  60 
per  cent  payment  bond  shaU  be  provided. 

"As  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  require- 
ments, a  cash  deposit  or  a  letter  of  credit 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  In- 
dicated performance  bond  or  10%  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation, which  ever  is  greater,  may  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  performance  and  pay- 
ment bonds.  The  amount  of  ixmds,  cash 
deposits  or  letters  of  credit  will  In  each 
Instance  be  calculated  on  the  FHA  estimate 
of  construction  or  rehabilitation  cost. 

"Also  excepted  from  the  foregoing  wUl 
IM  projects  within  the  sutes  of  California. 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  statutea 
are  In  effect  requiring  for  adequate  i»otec- 
Uon,  either  a  60  per  cent  performanoe  and 
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a  60  per  cent  payment  bond.  Bonds  must 
comply  vrith  the  local  statutory  require- 
ments, and  cash  depoelU  or  letters  of  credit 
wUl  not  be  acceptable  In  those  four  states. 
Personal  undertakings  wlU  be  acceptable 
for  projects  of  $200,000  or  less  and  the  spe- 
cial exemption  for  rehabUltation  projects  of 
11  units  or  less  shaU  aw>ly  in  those  four 
states  as  In  all  other  sUtes." 

PHA  Circular  4200.2  demonstrates  what 
Is  possible  under  the  existing  legislation. 
Other  departments  of  the  government  should 
examine  their  own  posture  with  respect  to 
this  circular. 

ANOTKEB  VIABLE  PROGRAM 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
also  been  active  vls-a-vls  the  minority-con- 
tractor bonding  problem.  The  8A  Program, 
which  allovre  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  become  the  prime  contractor  in 
small  business  set-aside  contracts.  Is  now 
being  used  In  the  construction  Indxistry. 
Care  must  be  exercised,  however,  to  Insure 
that  the  only  contracU  that  are  set  aside 
are  not  the  ones  on  which  agencies  do  not 
get  bids  due  to  lack  of  profitabUlty. 

The  SmaU  Business  Administration — In  ita 
loan-guarantee  program — has  begun  to  make 
guarantees  on  loans  which  are  subordinate 
to  the  interest  of  the  surety.  ThU  device 
permits  the  use  of  the  Small  Bulsness  Ad- 
ministration's guaranteed  capital  to  meet 
the  elevated  UqiUdity  requirements  of  the 
surety  Industry. 

The  usefulness  of  this  device  would  be  In- 
creased If  lenders  would  make  this  money — 
which  Is  guaranteed  against  loss — available 
at  the  same  rate  as  Is  obtained  on  Treasury 
bills.  Since  these  loans  are  made  out  of  re- 
serve funds,  and  since  these  loans  generate 
demand  accounts  which  show  reasonable  av- 
erage balances,  and  since  these  loans  gen- 
erate consumer-loan  relationships  In  the 
communities  served  by  this  kind  of  effort  the 
banks  can  hardly  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

In  1968,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion convened  a  National  Construction  Task 
Force  to  study  the  minority-contractor  bond- 
ing problem.  It  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
slblUty  of  coordinating  the  previous  frag- 
mented efforts  of  the  private  sector,  the 
government  and  other  Interested  groups. 

The  National  Construction  Task  Force 
created  a  field  organization  In  a  number  of 
cities  across  the  country.  This  organiza- 
tion— called  the  Action  Construction  Team 
(ACT) — consisted  of  volunteer  members 
representing  each  of  the  four  working  task 
force  committees :  Financial  asslstsmce;  man- 
agement and  technical  assistance;  federal  as- 
sistance; and  community  resources.  These 
Aotlon  Construction  Teams  had  no  staff 
funds,  no  program  money  and  no  minority 
contractors. 

The  National  Construction  Task  Force  was 
composed  of  many  Interest  groups  who  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  kind  of  change  which 
the  Task  Force  advocated.  Not  a  single  minor- 
ity contractor  was  a  member  of  this  Task 
Force. 

Despite  the  dedication  of  sMne  of  the 
members  of  this  Task  Force,  the  ACT  efforts 
have  been  successful  in  very  few  cities. 

OTHER   PROBLEM-SOLVINO    MKAST7RB8 

There  are  cturently  a  number  of  major  ef- 
forte  being  proposed  to  help  bring  about  some 
solution  to  the  problems  of  minority  build- 
ers. The  American  Assembly,  in  lt«  study  of 
black  economic  development,  recommended 
that  legislation  might  be  needed  which  wotild 
permit  public  works  construction  to  be  put 
on  a  cash  basis.  This  Is  a  device  ctirrently  in 
use  in  California.  Payout  comes  to  the  con- 
tractor as  needed.  He  doesnt  have  to  wait 
\mtu  20  per  cent  of  his  Job  Is  complete  for 
the  first  payout.  This  kind  of  transaction  la 
bandied  through  a  bunder's  control.  Ttt»  fee 
which  the  owner  pays  is  about  the  mdm  fee 
that  would  be  charged  by  the  surety.  FHA 
projects  can  ciurenUy  uae  this  devioe,  pro- 


vided the  government  Insurance  la  not  re- 
quired untU  the  final  close  of  the  escrow. 

A  builder's  control  receives  and  dlsbursea 
all  construction -project  related  funds.  It  es- 
timates the  Job  prior  to  funding  and  It  in- 
spects the  progress  of  the  general  contractor 
and  his  subcontractor  prior  to  disbursements. 
Disbursements  are  made  as  they  are  needed. 
In  the  First  Session  of  the  91st  Congreas, 
Senator  Bayh  Introduced  8.  2609,  S.  2610.  and 
S.2611.  _.  . 

S.  2609  WM  a  bUl  "to  increase  the  participa- 
tion of  smaU  business  concerns  in  the  con- 
struction industry  by  providing  for  a  federal 
guarantee  of  certain  construction  bonds  and 
authorizing  the  acceptance  of  certification  of 
competency  In  lieu  of  bonding  in  connection 
with  certain  federal  projects  and  for  other 
purposes."  „  _, 

S  2610  was  a  bill  "to  amend  Section  3  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968."  It  has  been  enacted  Into  law. 

S.  2611  was  a  bUl  "to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  24. 1935  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Miller  Act)  to  exempt  construction  contracts 
not  exceeding  $20,000  in  amount  from  the 
bonding  requirements  of  such  act."  The  cur- 
rent exemption  limit  U  $2,000.  Congressman 
William  8.  Moorhead  Introduced  similar  leg- 
islation in  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves. 

The  law  firm  of  Arnold  and  Porter  Is  cur- 
rently petitioning  the  United  States  Treaa- 
ury  as  the  regulatory  agency  which  has  the 
licensing  responsibility  for  the  surety  indus- 
try. The  petition  ralsea  the  Issue  of  the  aub- 
Jectivlty  Involved  In  the  bonding  process  and 
the  Issue  of  recourse  and  remedy. 

The  National  Urban  CoaUtion  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Minority  Contractors 
have  an  effort  underway  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Minority  Contractors  Institute.  This 
effort  wotUd  use  the  techniques  developed  in 
the  Oakland  project  In  some  15  cities  In  order 
to  develop  some  strong  minority  builders. 

Finally,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  move- 
ment m  the  minority-contractor  community 
to  establish  a  minority-controlled  surety 
company.  The  National  Association  of  Mi- 
nority Contractors  views  the  surety  dUemma 
as  they  viewed  the  life  Insurance  Industry 
15  years  ago.  At  that  time,  only  black  com- 
panies would  issue  life  policies  on  minorities 
without  rating  them.  Once  the  life  Insurance 
oompanies  understood  that  the  minority 
community  was  a  profitable  market,  they 
changed  their  practices.  They  now  write  Ufe 
policies  on  the  total  peculation  without 
regard  to  race.  There  Is  hope  that  the  surety 
companies  may  be  educated  In  the  folly  of 
their  current  practices. 


OVERTtTRES  BT  OEWERAL  CONTRACTORS 

A  number  of  large  general  contractors 
across  the  country  are  beginning  to  make 
some  relevant  responses  to  the  minorlty- 
oontraotor  bonding  problem. 

Once  a  Job  is  bonded  by  the  general  con- 
tractc»',  he  has  the  option  of  not  requiring 
his  subcontractors  to  bond.  The  general  con- 
tractor U  In  a  position  to  negotiate  a  con- 
tract with  a  minority  subcontractca" — to  put 
the  subcontractor  on  a  cash  basis  by  pro- 
viding funds  to  suppliers  as  needed.  The 
general  contractor  can  then  provide  technical 
assistance  and  management  help  to  a  mi- 
nority subcontractor  who  is  working  on  a 
Job  over  which  the  general  contractor  has 
control.  The  trade  off  In  such  a  situation 
has  been  market  penetratUai  and  aco^table 
affirmative  action  in  the  area  of  minority 
employmept  and  training. 

There  Is  a  very  critical  interrelationship 
between  the  bonding  problem  which  we 
have  defined  and  the  problems  of  man- 
power, marketo,  management  and  contract 
compliance.  All  of  these  problems  must  be 
defined  and  solutions  to  them  sought  If  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  buUd  viable  mlnorlty- 
contiactor  firms.  John  Gardner  has  said  "we 
know  what  our  problems  are,  bu*  seem  in- 
cwable  of  •ummonlng  our  will  and  re- 
sources to  aot.  We  are  seized  by  a  kind  of 
paralysis  of  the  will." 


The  1968  Housing  Act  projects  the  con- 
struction of  six  mlUlon  unlU  of  low-  and 
medium-Income  housing  tinlta.  These  units, 
or  an  equivalent  amount  of  Industrial  and 
public-works  oonstrucOon.  m\ist  be  buUt  on 
turf  occupied  by  the  conununlty  of  the  poor. 
Trade  offs  for  access  to  this  enormous  con- 
struction market  may  provide  a  means  by 
which  the  national  paralysis  of  the  will 
might  be  cured. 

The  community  of  the  poor  has  a  reepon- 
slbUlty  to  husband  access  to  this  enormoua 
market.  Trade  offs  must  be  developed  be- 
tween the  Indigenous  community  and  the 
building  trade  cotmcUs,  between  the  Indig- 
enous community  and  the  contractors  who 
propose  to  exploit  this  market. 

CUUABIUrT   FOR   DISCRIMINATION 

In  developing  this  marketing  method, 
there  must  be  a  firm  understanding  of  who 
creates  and  perpetuates  the  problem  of  un- 
deremployment and  unemployment  In  the 
construction  Industry  for  minorities.  It  Is 
true  that  some  craft  unions  are  guUty  of 
discrimination.  Craft  unions,  however,  are 
not  employers.  They  do  not  hire  craft  union 
workers.  They  do  not  train  craft  \mlon  work- 
en contractors  do.  The  subcontractor  often 

serves  as  a  business  agent  for  craft  unlooa. 
The  excuses  which  he  gives  tor  discrimina- 
tory practices  are  not  relevant  to  the  cauae 
of  minority  unemployment. 

The  employer,  in  the  construction  Indus- 
try  la  the  contractor.  He  must  be  held 
acMuntable  for  his  employment  practicee 
and  for  his  training  practices.  The  excuse 
most  frequentiy  used  by  the  contactor  Is 
that  the  hlring-hall  agreement  whic^he 
signs  results  In  non-mlnortty  group  refer- 
r^  Thus  the  union  U  at  fault.  However, 
contractors  who  work  in  sUtee  which  have 
rlght-to-work  Uws  and  thus  noJ^rlng-haU 
a^ments  to  sign,  have  no  beT^  record 
m  employment  and  training  than  do  thoM 
who  must  sign  such  agreements.  There  U 
no  law  which  llmlte  the  number  of  trainees 
a  contractor  can  train  on  his  Job;  there  U 
no  law  which  compels  the  contractor  not  to 
hire  sklUed  minority  workers  through  the 
subcontracting  process.  Minority  subwm- 
tractors  have  minority  work  crews:  tteee 
crews  are  paid  prevailing  ^*«^'^«!*J™? 
are  union  shops  or  are  prepared  to  become 
union  shops,  provided  the  union  aocepte 
their  work  force. 

Ray  Donee,  the  president  of  the  Na"oafl 
Association  of  Minority  Contractore  M»d  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  Trans-Bay  Engi- 
neers and  BuUders,  said  in  a  6P««f»i^.^^°"  * 
regional  conference  of  his  Association  that 
"my  firm  Is  constructing  an  elementary 
school  on  one  side  of  a  street:  a  wW**  con- 
Btruction  firm  to  constructing  some  residen- 
tial housing  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
The  work  force,  on  the  earth  moving  equip- 
ment on  Trans-Bay-B  Job  U  aU  non-white, 
the  work  force  on  the  earth  moving  equip- 
ment, on  the  other  company's  Job  site  Is  aU 
white  Our  unbonded  subcontractor  couldnt 
find  any  qualified  white  operating  engineers 
and  the  other  company's  subcontractor 
couldn't  find  any  quaUfied  ^^'^-^^'^^^Hn 
atlng  engmeers.  Dtoerlmlnation  Is  Ulegal  in 

California." 

THE  UNIONS'  BBABB  OP  THE  >I.AMB 

Confusion  arises  regarding  the  leverage 
Dcrfnt  because  unions  control  the  apprentice- 
BhJp  program.  TWa  control  to  confused  with 
the  acttial  training  process.  Apprentices  Me 
trained  and  paid  by  "^''•f*^*-?^*  „^ 
unions.  UnlMU  add  to  the  confusion  because 
they  guard  their  absolute  power  over  the 
apiienticeshlp  program  very  i^o'^^l'^^ 
have  been  able  to  sell  the  pre-aM>rentl^hip 
and  the  pre-preapprenticeshlp  method  of 
keeping  themselves  free  of  pressure  In  this 


Most  of  the  card-carrying  skilled  orafta- 
men  (86  percent)  who  are  now  a  part  of  the 
union  hlring-hall  process  w»e  not  admitted 
through  the  apprenticeship  process.  Among 
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those  who  have  been  admitted  through  the 
apprenticeship  program,  many  have  made 
uae  of  some  form  of  nepotism.  Minority  con- 
tractors tmderstand  the  n^)otlstlc  urge:  they 
share  It  and  beUeve  that  the  many  other 
avenues  which  are  currently  being  used  for 
admission  of  non-mlnorlty  members  are 
more  productive  than  U  the  apprenticeship 
method. 

A  most  frequently  used,  non-apprentice- 
ship method  of  entry  into  the  hlring-hall 
process  requires  that  a  craftsman  work  for 
24  months  In  a  shop  which  has  signed  a 
union  agreement.  There  are  numerous  other 
devices.  Unfortunately,  there  has  not  been 
a  full  understanding  of  the  various  methods 
of  entry  into  the  craft  unions.  A  full  study 
of  these  methods  might  be  instructive. 

The  manpower  goal  of  the  minority  con- 
tractor is  to  develop  and  upgrade  craftsmen 
and  to  enable  them  to  become  regular  mem- 
bers of  their  local  building  trade  unions 
within  a  limited  time  frame.  This  goal  rec- 
ognizes the  need  to  absorb  into  the  con- 
struction Industry  those  members  of  urban 
communities  who  are  beyond  the  appren- 
tlceable  age.  who  are  partially  trained  In 
various  crafts,  and  who  are  marginally  em- 
ployed. These  workers  may  now  have  only 
limited  access  to  training  programs  which 
will  permit  them  to  become  journeymen: 
but  they  could  be  trained  by  programs 
which  absorb  the  cost  of  their  train- 
ing. On-the-job  training  programs  which 
pay  contractors — not  unions — a  productivity 
differential  will  permit  many  craftsmen  to 
become  fully  productive. 

For  example,  the  upgrading  process  can 
be  applied  to  the  existing  members  of  the 
labor  unions.  Many  laborers  have  had  much 
experience  helping  plumbers.  They  should  be 
able  to  be  upgraded  at  a  very  rapid  rate  thus 
creating  more  plumbers  and  more  openings 
In  the  laborers'  union  ranks. 

TWL   XMPLCMXNTATION 

Minority  contractors  must  be  trained  on 
the  Job;  they  must  not  be  expected  to  learn 
how  to  solve  their  business  problems  only 
in  a  classroom.  We  must  somehow  build  in 
support  for  the  cost  of  minority  contrac- 
tors' learning  on  the  job.  Giving  technical 
assistance  and  management  support  to  an 
unemployed  contractor  or  to  one  who  is 
only  marginally  employed  may  be  acceptable 
as  a  part  of  an  affirmative  action  program, 
but  it  is  considered  non- responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  minority-contractor  commu- 
nity. 


SENATOR  SCOTTS  RECORD  IN  JOB 
OPPORTUNITY  AND  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. (Mr.  Scott),  our  able  and  re- 
spected Republican  leader,  has  had  a 
longstanding  interest  and  record  of  lead- 
ership in  congressional  efforts  toward 
increasing  job  opportunities  for  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  and  improving 
conditions  in  regions  of  impaired  eco- 
nomic progress.  _ 

Although  the  overall  level  of  unem- 
ployment in  this  country  has  not  been 
critical  for  many  years,  the  plain  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  unemployment 
rate  among  low-income  groups  is  alarm- 
ing. To  meet  this  problem.  Senator  Scorr 
has  long  urged  job  tratning  and  job  re- 
training to  place  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
workers  in  positions  of  suitable  employ- 
ment. ♦ 

Regional  development,  such  as  the  Ap- 
palachia  program,  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  Pennsylvsnla.   As  one  of  the 


original  sponsors  of  this  vital  legislation. 
Senator  Scott  knows  of  its  tremendous 
effect  on  his  State.  For  example,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  af- 
fects 57  of  67  Pennsylvania  counties  and 
has  been  responsible  for  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  $110  million  in  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Scon's  efforts 
to  stimiilate  employment  opportunities 
and  to  further  development  in  depressed 
areas  have  been  tireless,  and  the  result- 
ing benefits  to  his  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  the  entire  Nation,  have  been 
considerable.  His  remarkable  and  sig- 
nificant record  In  these  fields  extends 
from  his  first  Senate  service  in  the  86th 
Congress  through  the  present  91st  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary  of  this  aspect  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StTMMART 

91ST   CONGRESS 

Legtalation 

S.  1072 — ^To  authorize  ftmds  to  carry  out 
purpoaes  of  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

S.  15 — Rural  Job  Development  Act — To  pro- 
vide Income  tax  Incentives  and  other  benefits 
for  employers  c^ratlng  certain  industrial 
or  commercial  enterprises  In  rural  Job  de- 
velopment areas. 

S.  1079 — To  consent  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Compact. 

S.  1362 — To  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers  to  assist  In  Job  training  In  low- 
income  areas. 

Votes 

Voted  to  increase  ai^roprlatlons  for  tiie 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  from  $1,624 
blUlon  to  $2,048  billion. 

Voted  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  aggregate  of  opportunities  for  Job 
training  for  disadvantaged  youtt  shall  in  no 
event  be  less  than  that  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Voted  to  Increase  funds  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Touth  Corps  summer  program  under 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act. 

Voted  to  authorize  fvmds  to  extend  pro- 
grams tinder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

aO-rH-  CONGBESS 

Legislation 

S.  2088 — TO  provide  Incentives  for  creation 
by  private  indtistry  of  additional  employ- 
ment opporttmlties  for  residents  of  urban 
poverty  arefis. 

S.  2134 — To  provide  Incentives  for  estab- 
lishment of  new  or  expanded  Job  producing 
Industrial  and  commercial  establishments  In 
rural  areas. 

S.  2572 — To  establish  a  Domestic  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  development  of  employment 
and  business  opportunities  In  certain  tirban 
and  rural  areas. 

S.  3649 — To  provide  private  enterprise  with 
incentives  to  employ  and  train  tmemployed 
and  low-income  unskilled  persons  residing 
In  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  to  pro- 
vide oommvmlty  employment  and  training  by 
Federal  and  local  governments  as  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort. 

S.  3876 — ^To  establish  a  community  self- 
determination  program  to  aid  people  of 
urban  and  rural  communities  In  securing 
employment. 

Votes 


Voted  to  continue  present  policy  ol  re- 
quiring at  least  40  percent  of  asslgnmenu  of 
mtie  enroUees  In  the  Job  Corps  to  be  pri- 


marily directed  to  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, or  management  of  public  natural  re- 
sources or  recreational  areas. 

Voted  to  establish  a  $200  million  program 
of  grants  to  employers  of  up  to  16  percent  of 
the  cost  of  training  the  tmemployed. 

Voted  not  to  abolish  the  Job  Corps. 

Voted  to  transfer  the  Headstart  program 
for  dlsadvsmtaged  pre-school  children  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
Office  of  Education  so  that  it  would  be  better 
administered. 

Voted  not  to  reduce  the  authorizations  for 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967byei98mllUon. 

Voted  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967. 

Voted  to  add  $25  miUlon  to  the  Headstart 
program  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity. 

Voted  to  Increase  by  (215  million  fimds 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

B9TH   CONGBESS 

Legislation 
S.  1766 — To  authorize  loans  for  rural  areas 
water  supply;   make  grants  for  rural  com- 
mvmlty  development  planning  and  construc- 
tion. 

Votes 

Voted  not  to  eliminate  Appalachia  pro- 
grams for  land  stabilization,  conservation 
and  erosion. 

Voted  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

Voted  for  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965. 

Voted  for  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

Voted  to  retain  the  voluntary  assistance 
program  for  needy  children  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1965. 

Voted  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965. 

Voted  for  the  Commtinlty  Development 
District  Act  of  1966. 

Voted  for  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 

88TH    CONGBESS 

Legislation 

S.  1274 — To  provide  preference  in  awarding 
certain  government  contracts  to  contractors 
in  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment. 

S.  1832 — To  Increase  jurisdiction  of  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority. 

S.  2782 — To  assist  in  development  of  the 
Appalachian  Region  by  establishing  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  and  by  au- 
thorizing grants  to  be  nuide  to  assist  in  en- 
cotiraging  local  Industry,  health  and  edu- 
cational facilities. 

Votes 

Voted  against  reducing  by  $100  million  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  finance 
youth  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

Voted  for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

87TR  CONGBESS 

Legislation 
S.  856 — ^To  create  a  regional  intergovern- 
mental   Compact    for   the   Delaware    River 
Basin. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Temporary  Extended  tJn- 
employment  Compensation  Act  of  1961. 

Voted  for  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1961. 

Voted  not  to  limit  the  length  of  time  or 
the  authorization  for  the  retraining  program 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1961. 

■  STH  CONCUSS 

Legislation 
a.  848 — ^Td  grant  the  consent  of  Congrca 
to  the  OnmX  Lakes  Basin  Compact. 
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S  943— To  eetabllsh  «  Commission  on 
Eqiial  Job  Opportunity  tJUder  Ctovemment 
Contracts.  ^  ^         .  , 

S.  3568— To  establish  program  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment m  economically  depressed 
areas. 

THE  ABM:  A  WHITE  ELEPHANT 
Mr.    McGOVERN.   Mr.    President,   In 
considering  the  proposed  anti-baUistic- 
mlssUe  system,  several  points  should  be 
emphasized. 

We  should  recall,  for  example,  that 
every  White  House  science  adviser  since 
the  creation  of  that  office  has  expressed 
the  gravest  doubts  about  the  feasibUity 
of  this  system. 

Since  last  year  there  have  been  two 
significant  developments  affecting  the  ra- 
tional for  Safeguard.  The  first  was  the 
initiation  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
»  Uon  Talks.  The  second  was  Secretary 
Lairds  admission,  in  effect,  that  the 
critics  were  right  last  year  in  pomting 
out  that  the  system  could  be  easily  over- 
whelmed by  enemy  action. 

The  Secretary  said  in  his  posture  state- 
ment on  February  20  of  this  year  that: 

To  be  perfectly  candid,  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  threat  could 
actually  turn  out  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  Safeguard  defense  Is  designed  to 
handle. 

In  practical  terms,  that  statement 
means,  and  the  Secretary  elaborated  on 
it  so  there  coiUd  be  no  mistake,  that  if 
there  is  no  arms  limitaUon  agreement 
the  Soviet  Union  can  nullify  this  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  agree- 
ment we  will  not  need  the  system.  In 
either  case  we  are  buying  a  useless  col- 
lection of  machinery. 

Secretary  Laird  went  on  to  argue  that 
the  Minuteman  protection  aspects  of  the 
system  should  be  constructed  "because 
the  additional  cost  needed  to  defend  a 
portion  of  Minuteman  is  smaU  if  the 
full  area  defense  Is  bought." 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  rejected  the  full  area 
defense;  so  the  multibillion  doUar  ABM 
parasite  now  stands  alone  and  exposed. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  system 
wiU  make  any  real  difference  in  defend- 
ing the  United  States  against  nuclear 
attack  or  in  preventing  a  first  strike. 
All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  it  will 
severely  deplete  our  resources  and  ac- 
celerate the  inflationary  pressures  which 
so  concern  the  President  that  he  has 
vetoed  desperately  needed  funds  for 
schools,  housing,  hospitals,  water  sys- 
tems, and  veterans  programs. 

Is  it  not  true  that  most  Senators  really 
doubt  that  the  Safeguard  system  wiU 
work?  I  fully  believe  that  we  wiU  regret 
its  construction. 

The  administration's  argument  seems 
to  have  been  reduced  to  a  single  point-- 
"the  system  may  be  no  good,  but  It 
scares  the  Russians."  They  teU  us  that 
even  though  it  may  be  worthless  on  its 
own,  it  has  vakie  as  a  bargaining  chip. 
But  that  astonishing  argument  defies 
both  logic  and  history. 

It  suggests  that  we  will  gain  a  bar- 
gaining advantage  by  threatening  the 
Soviets  with  wasting  billions  of  our  own 


dollars.  It  asks  Senators  to  see  merit  in 
telling  an  adversary  that  if  he  does  not 
comply  with  our  wishes  we  will  inflict 
injury  upon  ourselves. 

But  beyond  that,  the  recent  history 
of  our  attempts  to  achieve  limitations 
on  the  world's  nuclear  arsenals  presents 
a  clear  lesson  that  any  new  weapons 
construction  brings  only  escalation  by 
the  other  side. 

How  can  the  pr<M)onents  of  this  sys- 
tem answer  the  compelling  logic  set 
forth  In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post 
this  week  by  such  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans as  Averell  Harriman.  Karl  Kaysen, 
Adrian  Fisher,  Franklin  Long,  and  Her- 
bert Scoville.  Mr.  Harriman  is  the  most 
experienced  of  all  Americans  in  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Union.  His  judg- 
ment and  that  of  his  respected  col- 
leagues should  be  carefully  weighed. 

They  have  reminded  us  that  it  has  not 
been  new  weapons  systems  which  have 
brought  negotiating  success.  It  has  been 
rather,  the  kind  of  imaginative  step 
President  Kennedy  took  in  announcing 
an  end  to  nuclear  testing,  opening  the 
door  to  the  ban  on  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere. It  has  been  steps  like  the  Sen- 
ate s  unanimous  passage  of  the  Pastore 
resolution  in  1966,  endorsing  steps  to 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
leading  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
The  administration  suggests  that  the 
Safeguard  is  needed  to  advance  SALT. 
I  suggest  that  the  case  has  become  so 
weak  that  they  are  using  SALT  to  get 
Safeguard.  The  issue  is  not  whether  we 
will  give  the  President  a  bargaining  chip, 
it  is  whether  we  will  allow  the  negotia- 
tions to  be  misused  as  a  debating  point 
here  at  home,  to  pry  loose  a  system  the 
President  appears  determined  to  build  no 
matter  how  overwhelming  the  case 
against  it. 

Let  us  not  waste  billions  on  this  dread- 
ful white  elephant. 

Let  us  not  squander  resources  we 
urgently  need  to  end  hunger,  clean  up 
the  cities,  reduce  crime,  and  build  Amer- 
ica as  a  land  of  dignity  and  peace. 

Let  us  accept  the  moderate  and 
thoughtful  effort  of  Senator  Cooper  and 
Senator  Hart  to  restrain  the  deadly  nu- 
clear giant. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  by  Governor  Harri- 
man and  his  colleagues,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  ABM  Vote  and  the  SALT  Talks 
Becently  administration  spokesmen  have 
been  inalsUng  that  unless  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  continued  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Safeguard  ABM,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  at  SALT  to  Umit  strategic  arma- 
menU  They  argue  that  the  negotiators  need 
the  Safeguajd  bargaining  chip  to  Induce  the 
Russians  to  halt  the  deployment  of  their 
large  S3-8  ICBMs. 

This  would  appear  to  be  an  a<^mpt  to  ex- 
ploit the  desire  of  the  Senate  and  the  pubUc 
to  achieve  success  In  SALT  In  order  to  res- 
cue the  Safeguard  program  from  defeat.  The 
admlnlstratton  has  always  defended  the 
Safegtiard  ABM  defense  of  Minuteman  sites 
on  the  basis  that  It  was  no*  a  threat  to  the 
U.&SJI.  If  true,  why  then  should  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  progMLin  be  a  chip  to  Induce 


the  Soviets  to  agree  to  limit  their  9lIensiT« 

missile  deployment? 

The  major  U.S.  threat  to  Soviet  security 
Ues  in  the  deployment  of  the  U.S.  MIHV  sys- 
tems. On  April  9,  1970.  the  Senate  passed  a 
resoluUon  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6  urging  that 
the  President  propose  to  the  U SSJl.  an  Im- 
mediate suspension  by  both  countries  of  fur- 
ther deployment  of  all  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems.  Tet 
this  MIRV  chip  has  been  thrown  away  by 
the  accelerated  deployment  of  the  Minute- 
man  in  and  Poeeidon  missiles  with  their 
MIBV  warheads  and  by  the  reported  pro- 
posal that  any  MIRV  limitations  must  be  ac- 
companied by  Soviet  acceptance  of  exten- 
sive Inspection  of  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive missile  sites.  There  is  no  security  Justi- 
fication fof  such  urgent  MIRV  deployment 
since  the  heavy  Soviet  ABM  which  they 
were  designed  to  penetrate  could  not  be  de- 
ployed and  become  operational  for  many, 
many  years. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  the  possible 
outcome  of  SALT  would  be  an  agreement 
that  henceforth  the  United  States  and  the 
tr.SBJl.  will  limit  their  ABMs  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  capitals.  The  continued  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  at  the  Minuteman 
sites  will  not  In  any  way  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  Washington,  and  the  Senate  is 
being  tisked  to  endorse  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  useless  hardware  if  SALT  Is  suc- 
cessful and  for  an  admittedly  at  best  mar- 
glnaUy  effective  system  if  it  is  unsuccessful. 
Why  the  U.S.  should  try  to  get  the  Soviets 
to  agree  to  the  deployment  of  ABM  defenses 
for  Washington  and  Moscow  instead  of  a 
complete  ABM  ban  is  not  clear,  since  the  de- 
fense of  Wastiington  will  not  accomplish  any 
of  President  Nixon's  three  objectives  for  an 
ABM  system.  A  complete  ban  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  MIRVs  and  simplify  the 
problems  of  verification  by  obviating  any 
possible  need  for  Inspection.  It  Is  reported 
that  the  Soviets  have  Indicated  Interest  In 
such  a  complete  ban. 

Finally,  history  has  immistakably  demon- 
strated that  restraints,  not  accelerated  weap- 
ons programs,  pave  the  road  to  arms  contrcd. 
Overwhelming  superiority  did  not  Induce 
the  Soviets  to  accept  the  Baruch  plan.  On 
the  other  hand.  President  Kennedy's  Ameri- 
can University  pledge  to  halt  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing  as  long  as  the  Soviets  did 
the  same  rapidly  produced  agreement  to  ne- 
gotiate the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  19B3. 
Similarly,  the  Sen&te  passage  without  dis- 
senting vote  of  the  Pastore  Resolution  In 
1966  endorsing  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  broke  the  lee  toward  start- 
ing serious  U5.-U.S.8.R.  negotiations  on  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  conserve  funds 
and  make  a  maximum  contribution  toward 
Improving  U.S.  security  by  achieving  arms 
limitations  and  agreement  at  SALT,  it  will 
refuse  authorization  of  funds  for  the  expan- 
sion (rf  Safegtiard  and  forbid  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  funds  for  the  continued 
deployment  at  the  two  Safeguard  sites  ap- 
proved last  year  until  it  is  satisfied  that 
the  negotiators  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
suade the  Soviets  to  agree  to  limltatloos  on 
offeftslve  and  defensive  mlssUe  systems. 

In  our  Judgment,  a  Senate  vote  against 
the  ABM  Is  a  vote  for  success  In  SALT. 


NUCLEAR     REACTORS     IN    OPgRA- 
TION  AND  PLANNED  FOR  CUBA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Benjamin,  of  New  Orleans,  dated  August 
10.  1970,  calling  attention  to  an  article 
dated  August  10.  1970.  written  by  Mr. 
Donald  Seaman,  chief  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  the  London  Dally  Express. 

The  article,  a  owy  of  which  I  obtained 
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from  the  Washington  office  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Express,  deals  with  the  infor- 
mation on  nuclear  reactors  in  operation 
and  planned  for  Cuba.  In  addition,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  printed  a  story 
by  Mr.  Seaman  on  August  11,  1970,  deal- 
ing with  the  overall  control  of  Cuban 
affairs  by  Soviet  technicians  and  ad- 
visers in  Cuba. 

In  the  London  Dally  Express  article, 
Mr.  Seaman  has  vividly  depicted  plans 
for  the  installation  of  a  "critical"  nu- 
clear reactor  in  Cuba  by  1971  or  1972. 
While  the  reactor's  purpose  is  said  to  be 
peaceful,  Mr.  Seaman  voiced  grave 
doubts  as  to  this,  due  to  the  vast  numbers 
of  Russian  advisers  and  Cuban  scientists 
trained  in  Russia,  the  current  policy  of 
familiarization  visits  by  Soviet  missile- 
carrying  naval  imits,  and  flights  by  long- 
range  reconnaissance  and  transport 
planes.  In  the  Washington  Daily  News 
article.  Mr.  Seaman  gives  further  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  influence  in  that  Carib- 
bean island.  Ninety-flve  percent  of  the 
oil  that  runs  Cuban  ships,  buses,  trucks, 
and  taxis  is  supplied  by  the  Kremlin. 

Since  part  of  the  debate  against  the 
ABM  is  based  on  the  theory  that  we  can 
ignore  the  increasing  ofTensive  power  of 
the  Soviets  and  their  satellites  on  the 
ground  that  "capability"  has  nothing  to 
do  with  "Intentions,"  I  believe  these  arti- 
cles written  by  r  firsthand  observer  in 
Cuba  may  give  them  pause.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  articles  and  the 
telegram  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Ix)ndon  Dally  Bxpieoo, 
Aug.  10.  19701 
rroKL'a  NucLiA«  Sbcktt  Womues  UNma) 
States 
(By  Donald  S«am*n) 
This  weekend  m  Havsn*  I  learned  first  de- 
tails of  Fidel  Castro's  secret  experimental 
nuclear  react**,  for  long  a  worry  to  Amer- 
ican Intelligence  services. 

The  reactor,  shipped  complete  from  Russia. 
Ifl  housed  in  what  was  ex-Presldent  Batista's 
old  "West  Point"  mlUtary  academy  along  the 
airport  road  leading  from  the  Caribbean  is- 
land's capital. 

It  U  run  by  a  staff  of  61  scientists — all 
Cabana  The  director  was  trained  In  Caecho- 
slovakla.  aU  the  reet  In  Busslan  nuclear  oen- 
tite.  

PBAdTDI.? 

AU  of  them  spent  a  minimum  of  five  years' 
training  under  Russian  supervision  before 
the  reactor  Itself  was  shipped  over. 

In  scientific  terms  the  reactor  Is  "non-crtt- 

Ical" Incapatole  of  making  the  bomb.  It  Is 

betns  used  solely  for  erperUnenU.  some  In 
the  medical  field  and  others  in  proceeses 
whereby  the  hard-up  Cubans  are  trying  to 
iP«fc«  p*per  from  the  pulp-Uke  sugar  cane 

residue. 

Sut— and  thla  Is  sure  to  increase  UJB.  con- 
cern—the  Cuban  scientists  say  plans  are  In 
hand  for  the  Russians  to  give  the  Cubans 
their  first  "critical"  nuclear  reactor  by  1971 
orl97a. 

According  to  my  Information,  there  Is  no 
indication  that  the  new  reactor,  U  and  when 
n  comes,  is  Intended  for  anything  but  peace- 
ful purposes. 

Its  very  presence,  however,  linked  with  the 
presence  of  vast  numbers  of  Russian  advisers 
to  Cuba,  the  cxirrent  policy  of  famlUarls»- 
tlon  visits  by  mlsaUe-carrylng  Russian  naval 
units,  and  flights  by  long-range  reconnais- 
sance and  transport  plans — ^wlll  certainly 
arouse  increased  American  fean. 


Just  why  the  Russians,  whose  foreign 
policy  today  Is  aimed  at  reaching  an  under- 
standing with  the  U.S..  should  demonstrably 
underline  their  strength  in  Cuba  and  con- 
tinue to  pour  In  economic  aid  at  the  mini- 
mum, rate  of  a  mUUon  dollars  a  day.  Is  still 
the  big  question. 

THOTTSANDS 

Exactly  how  many  Russians  there  are  In 
Cuba  now  is  anyone's  guees.  They  are  never 
seen  on  the  streets  of  Havana  or  Santiago. 
The  lowest  estimate  I  was  given  put  the  fi- 
gure at  6,000.  The  highest  was  more  than 
30,000. 

But  what  is  certain  is  that  they  are  there 
la  strength  in  every  field,  mlUtary,  poUtlcal, 
and  industrial. 

In  addition,  there  are  thousands  more  from 
the  Eastern  Bloc— Bulgarian,  Rumanian 
(drilling  all  round  the  coast  for  oil),  and 
East  German. 

Russia  has  made  Cuba  the  strongest  mili- 
tary Power  in  Latin  America. 

Castro's  Russian-trained  army  is  bigger 
than  Britain's,  a  staggering  300,000  strong. 

Cuba's  population.  Incidentally,  is  8  mil- 
lion, the  same  as  London.  Why  this  massive 
show  of  strength?  To  my  mind  Russia's  re- 
tTim,  her  "percentage"  from  this  hugely  ex- 
pensive outlay.  Is  two-fold. 

First,  she  demonstrates  to  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica her  power,  her  wealth,  her  boldness, 
smack  In  Uncle  Sam's  backyard. 

Second,  and  more  practically.  Russian 
alms  in  Cuba  are  strictly  long-term.  The 
country  has  a  history  of  violence,  bloodshed. 
And  treachery,  and  popular  though  Castro  Is, 
iTls  by  no  means  Impossible  that  his  poUUcal 
enemies  might  make  an  attempt  on  his  life. 

So  the  presence  in  Cuba  of  an  overwhelm- 
ingly powerful.  Communist-indoctrinated 
army  means  insurance  for  the  Rvisslans  that 
even  If  Fidel  should  go,  their  power  and  In- 
fluence will  remain  vmdlmlnlshed. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Aug.  11. 

1970] 

Thx  Man  Who  Calls  the  Twz  in  Coba 

(By  Donald  Seaman) 

You  never  see  a  Russian  on  the  streets 
In  Cuba,  but  they  are  there,  about  30,000 
of  them. 

They  control  all  life  in  that  tropical,  croc- 
odile-shaped Island  that  lies  only  90  mUes 
south  of  Florida. 

Their  ships  and  planes  run  the  American 
blockade  and  stistaln  Cuba  In  every  sense. 
Take  fuel:  95  per  cent  of  the  oU  that  runs 
Cuba's  ships,  buses,  trucks,  cars  and  taxis 
Is  supplied  by  the  Kremlin. 

And  the  real  hoes  of  Cuba  is  Alexander 
Soldatov.  the  genial.  English-speaking  am- 
bassador whose  last  post  was  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James. 

UTTLB  STJCXXSS 

His  relationship  with  Fidel  Oastro  Is  deU- 
cate.  No  one  orders  the  Wg,  bearded  revolu- 
tionary to  do  anything:  But  the  Russians 
suggest  and  their  suggeetlons  are  almost  law. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  been  the  only 
BrlUsh  Journalist  In  Cuba.  Every  day  I 
watched  the  Ruaatan  tankers  enter  Havana 
under  tHe  walls  of  Morro  Oastle  to  he  at 
anchor  and  pump  out  the  Ufeblood  of  this 
11 -year-old  Marxist  atronghokL 

Riumoiisn  oUmen  have  drilled  ev«y  indi 
of  the  coast  with  little  sxiccesa.  The  two 
onshore  fields  they  have  working  produce 
only  6  per  cent  at  Cuba's  needs.  So,  Moscow, 
via  their  man  In  Havana,  Mr.  Soldatov,  calls 
the  tune.  If  he  stopped  the  (M  suppUee, 
Cuba  would  grind  to  a  halt  Inside  10  days. 

The  message  has  begun  to  sink  thru.  In 
1968,  when  the  BxisslaQs  Invaded  Cgecho- 
slovakla.  Premier  Castro  placed  on  record 
his  support. 

It  was  a  major  decMon.  Oommnnlut  atAtes 
everywhere  were  shaken  by  the  Russian  bm- 
taUty.  But  Fldri  Caatro.  haro  In  revolution- 


ary eyes  the  world  cnei  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  party. — And  Mr.  Soldatov  will  make 
certain  he  never  steps  out  of  line. 


TLATSaOKX 

But  after  11  years  of  revolutionary  glory, 
Cuba  Is  flat  broke,  running  up  debts  like  a 
losing  gambler,  and  going  further  into  the 
red  with  every  passing  month. 

Premier  Castro  has  gone  thru  $2  billion 
of  UjS.  investments;  a  half  billion  dollars 
of  military  aid  from  Russia;  direct  economic 
aid  from  Russia  totalling  a  further  $2  billion 
and  long  and  short  term  loans  frcHn  the 
capitalist  world  amounting  to  another  $200 
million. 

Agreed,  he  pays  his  western  debtwrs  on 
the  nose.  His  credit  balance  of  payments 
from  this  year's  sugar  harvest  has  given  $200 
million  to  play  with.  But  it  still  spells  bank- 
ruptcy for  Cuba. 

BIG  PATLOAO 

The  man  who  knows  all  this,  who  opens 
his  wadlet  every  day  to  keep  Cuba  alive.  Is 
Soldatov. 

He  ordered  Castro  to  allow  those  missile- 
carrying  naval  ships  to.  twice  In  the  past 
10  months,  maneuver  off  Cuba  and  the  XJS. 
mainland. 

He  controls  the  Intermittent  but  deeply 
worrying  flights  of  the  TO  95  "Bear"  long 
range  reconnaissance  aircraft  and  the  big 
paylood  Antonov  transports. 

He  stations  the  MIOs  and  the  radar  and 
military  advisers;  he  supplies  teachers  for 
Havana  University  and  the  nuclear  reactor 
and  the  schools  and  he  says  how  many  rubles 
Cuba  may  have  each  day  to  keep  running. 

The  name  is  Soldatov.  He  lives  only  90 
miles  off  America's  backyard. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
8enat<x'  Prm  H.  Dominick, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

.  This  morning's  London  Exi»ess  features 
article  by  Ita  Cuban  correspondent  giving 
details  of  secret  experimental  nuclear  reac- 
tor Just  Installed  after  five  years  of  training 
of  Cuban  operators  In  Russia  with  critical 
nuclear  reactor  due  In  1971  or  1972. 
Article  refers  to  frequent  visits  to  Cuba  of 
missile  carrying  Russian  naval  units,  also 
flights  of  long-range  reconnaissance  planes 
and  gives  estimate  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  Castro's  Russian  trained  army. 
All  data  add  up  to  urgent  need  for  Ameri- 
can ABM  system.  Believe  o\ir  oi4>aclty  for 
installation  already  far  advanced  as  evi- 
denced by  ground  to  air  missile  discharged 
from  our  air  carrier  off  north  Vietnam  that 
brought  down  two  Rviaslan  MIOS  seventy 
miles  away.  Urge  every  precaution  for  our 
Nation's  safety. 

Edwaxd  B.  BENJAimr. 


SCHOOL  INTEGRATION— A  TIME  TO 
FULFILL  THE  COMMITMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Integration 
in  our  Nation's  schools  has  become  an 
issue  of  primary  concern  and  utmost  pri- 
ority. This  issue  raises  not  only  the  cru- 
cial question  of  racial  prejudice  and  big- 
otry, but  presents  even  more  strongly  the 
question  of  the  future  of  public  schools 
and  quality  education.  Continued  re- 
sistance to  quality  school  Integration  and 
the  delaying  tactics  employed  by  high 
otBcials  are  shocking,  especially  when 
one  realizes  the  situation  has  reached 
the  crisis  point. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALi) .  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity, recently  was  a  guest  on  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System's  program 
"Face  the  Nation."  On  that  show  Sen- 
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ator  MoNDALE  discussed  the  values  of 
school  integration,  its  prospects,  and  the 
need  for  national  leadership  in  this  ef- 
fort to  obtain  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  children.  He  said  at  one 
point: 

My  position  Is  that  the  only  way  to  achieve 
integration  is  to  do  it  responsibly,  to  bring 
the  school  chUdren  together  in  a  quality  en- 
vironment in  which  quality  education  exists 
and  in  which  everything  possible  is  done 
to  make  it  succeed.  The  present  half-hearted 
system  In  many  cases  is  doing  great  damage 
and  to  call  It  even  desegration  U  to  stress  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

When  asked  about  the  attitudes  of 
blacks  in  relation  to  integration— espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  half-hearted  policy 
being  pursued  at  present— Senator  Mon- 
DALE  said: 

Should  .  .  .  frustrations  continue  to  de- 
velop and  these  open  and  acute  diversions 
continue  to  occur,  if  the  law  of  the  land 
continues  Just  to  be  some  sort  of  trick  as 
they  see  It,  I  can  see  where  Black  America 
will  back  off  the  whole  objective  of  living 
together  in  an  Integrated  society,  and  If 
that  happens,  then  I  think  the  darkest  pre- 
dictions of  the  Kemer  Commission  could 
well  come  true. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Members 
of  Congress  as  well  as  citizens  around 
the  country  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  full  text  of  Senator  Mondale's 
excellent  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  interview 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Face  the  Nation 
(Broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Network 
and    the   CBS   Radio   Network.    July   38. 
1970) 

Guest:  Senator  Waltee  F.  Monoale,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Minnesota. 

Reporters  George  Herman,  CBS  News; 
Jesse  Cook,  Time  Magazine;  Daniel  Schorr, 
CBS  News.  ,     ., 

ANNOTTNCxa.  Senator  Mondale,  the  Justice 
Department  says  that  by  fall  the  old  segre- 
gated school  system  of  the  South  wUl  have 
been  wiped  out.  You  have  Just  returned  from 
a  trip  through  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
Is  school  segregation  about  to  be  dead? 

Senator  Mondale.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  I 
think  a  good  deal  of  the  Job  remains  ahead 
of  us.  Unless  we  get  a  more  complete  com- 
mitment out  of  the  JusUce  Department  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  think 
this  faU  is  going  to  be  a  very  dlfllc\ilt  period 
indeed.  _^ 

ANNotJNCEa.  From  CBS,  Washington,  In 
color,  "Face  the  Nation,"  a  spontaneous  and 
imiehearsed  news  Interview  with  Senator 
Walter  Mondale.  Democrat  of  Minnesota. 

Senator  Mondale  wlU  be  questioned  by 
CBS  news  correspondent  Daniel  Schorr,  Jesse 
Cook  of  Time  BCagazlne  and  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent George  Herman. 

Mr.  Hesman.  Senator,  what  did  you  mean 
by  a  difficult  period?  Do  you  mecm  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  disruption  of  some  kind? 

Senator  Monbaix.  There  could  very  well  be 
disruption.  I  think  there  is  deep  remaining 
reelstence  to  these  court  orders  and  there  Is 
growing  concern  in  the  black  community 
among  black  teachers,  among  black  leaders, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  It  Is  being  done. 

In  addlUon  to  this,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
circuitous  ways  In  which  the  resistance 
movement  avoiding  the  reach  of  the  Court 
orders,  such  as  the  private  segregation  acad- 
emies and  segregation  within  a  school  so  that 
black  children  go  to  separate  classes.  In  these 


ways  the  hope  for  successful  desegregation  or 
Integration  Is  being  frustrated  and  Is  creat- 
ing great  and  serious  problems  that  could 
well  explode. 

Mr.  Cook.  Senator.  earUer  this  year  you 
charged  that  the  President  U  tearing  us 
apart  on  this  Issue  and  you  added  that  his 
civil  rights  record  was  one  of  political  ex- 
pediency which  has  sacrificed  the  catise  of 
human  rights. 

Since  then,  as  you  know,  the  Administra- 
tion has  fUed  a  host  of  desegregation  suits, 
negotiated  a  number  of  voluntary  compU- 
ances  from  several  districts,  altered  Its  tax 
poUciee  on  segregationist  academies,  and  you 
have  caUed  this  hopeful  but  you  don't  seem 
to  have  basically  altered  your  view  of  the 
Administration's  motives  or  record.  Why  Is 
that?  ^  ^ 

Senator  Mondale.  WeU,  I  think  that  what 
U  really  need&l  Is  a  strong  moral  leadership 
role  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  he  has  refused  to  supply.  Instead  of 
that.  It  has  been  a  negative,  half-hearted 
appeal  to  the  country  to  comply  with  the  law. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  off  and  on  again  so  many  times 
that  the  net  result  is  to  encourage  resistance 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  In  the  South. 
And  that  is  why  when  I  say  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  commencement  of  these  lawsuits  and 
by  the  change  in  the  tax  exemption  Issue 
by  the  Justice  Department  that,  too,  depends 
upon  the  administration  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  I  wait  to  see  what  happens  there. 

Mr.  Schoke.  Senator  Mondale.  you  call  It 
negative  and  haUhearted.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  seems  to  think  it  U  going  much 
too  far  and  that,  as  a  result.  President  NUon 
may  have  difficulty  winning  the  South  In 
the  next  election. 

Do  you  think  you  are  performing  a  service 
for  the  cause  of  integration  by  attacking  the 
Administration  from  one  side  while  Senator 
Thurmond  is  attacking  from  the  other  side? 
Senator  Mondale.  My  position  is  that  the 
only  way  to  achieve  integration  Is  to  do  It 
responsibly,  to  bring  the  school  chUdren 
together  in  a  quality  environment  In  which 
quaUty  education  exists  and  In  which  every- 
thing possible  Is  done  to  make  It  succeed. 

The  present  haU-hearted  system  In  many 
cases  Is  doing  great  damage  and  to  call  It 
even  desegregation  is  to  stress  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  I  dont  know  what  Mr.  Thur- 
mond has  In  mind,  but  that  It  what  I  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  ScHORs.  He  has  In  mind  100  lawyers.  If 
those  100  lawyers  are  going  down  to  help  and 
all  these  court  suits  that  have  been  filed  and 
all  the  things  that  Jesse  has  Just  mentioned. 
They  have  done  a  lot,  haven't  they? 

Senator  Mondale.  WeU,  let's  take  the  case 
of  the  so-caUed  100  lawyers,  because  I  think 
this  is  typical  of  what  this  nation  has  seen 
In  this  Administration's  policies. 

First,  there  was  an  announcement  of  the 
Justice  Department  that  somewhere  around 
100  Federal  officials,  lawyers  and  assistants 
would  seek  to  monitor  outstanding  Federal 
Court  Orders  and  would  eetabllsh  temporary 
offices  to  which  complaints  could  be  made  by 
concerned  citizens  in  the  South. 

The  next  day  Strom  Thurmond  gave  his 
speech  attacking  it.  The  foUowlng  day  the 
Attorney  General  said  this  was  only  a  tenta- 
tive plan,  and  the  following  day  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  attacked  the  pro- 
posal of  his  own  Administration  and  called 
It  a  program  of  vigilante  movements  Into 
the  South.  Now,  how  does  anyone  fellow 
a  course  like  that  and  come  away  with  any 
confidence? 

Mr.  ScHOEK.  But,  I  don't  want  to  argue 
with  you,  but  did  the  President  attack  It 
or  did  he  merely  try  to  reaasme  the  South 
that  these  people  would  not  be  behaving 
like  the  vlgllantee?  In  any  words,  change  the 
language  but  go  ahead  with  the  program. 


Senator  Mondale.  Well,  he  dldnt  say  he 
was  going  ahead  with  the  program.  I  hope 
he  does,  and  If  he  does,  I  will  commend 
him  for  It.  But  at  this  point  it  appears  to 
me  that  he  has  criticized  this  tentative  mini- 
mal proposal  of  his  own  JusUce  Department 
Mr.  Cook.  Senator,  there  lias  been  a  lot 
written  and  said  recentiy  in  the  last  couple 
of  weeks  In  a  report  to  the  President  from 
members  of  his  own  Administration  about 
the  dangerously  rising  frustrations  among 
blue-collar  workers  In  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  a 
year  category.  70  million  Americans  among 
them.  This  is  the  group  that  Includes,  as  you 
know,  whites  most  resentful  of  integration 
efforts.  They  can't  buy  their  way  out  cither 
by  private  schools  or  privileged  neighbor- 
hoods. 

How  do  you  propose  to  spur  integration 
as  you  have  proposed  on  many  occasions 
without  pushing  them  over  the  brink? 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  I  think  that  the 
first  essential  element  Is  strong  Presidential 
leadership,  leadership  which  in  strong  terms 
says  that  integration  is  Important  to  the 
health  of  this  country  and  important  to  the 
education  of  our  children. 

I  campaign  and  have  campaigned  for  years 
with  blue-collar  workers  I  wouldn't  be  in 
the  United  States  Senate  if  it  weren't  for 
their  support.  I  think  they  are  a  lot  more 
decent  and  a  lot  more  desirous  of  a  healthy 
America  than  some  people  suppose,  and  if  the 
President  would  provide  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  this  nation  needs  in  this  field  and 
say:  "Now,  look,  this  country  is  tearing  ^Mut. 
It  Is  becoming  increasingly  frustrated.  The 
possibilities  for  civil  disturbances  and  explo- 
sions are  growing  dally  and  millions  of  chil- 
dren are  not  getting  a  decent  education. 
Increasingly  we  are  living  apart.  And  the 
curse  of  racism  Is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
social  disease  in  America.  And  I  say  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  It  U  time  for  us 
to  start  living  together.  It  Is  time  for  us  to 
spend  the  money  that  we  need  to  spend  for 
quality  education  to  give  these  school  chil- 
dren a  chance,  and  I  am  asking  all  Americans 
to  Join  me.  I  think  if  we  heard  that  kind  of 
talk  out  of  the  White  House,  we  would  get  a 
much  stronger  re^Kinse  from  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Cook.  Senator,  Isnt  this  talk  of  the 
President  providing  national  leadership,  has 
he  actually  provided  less  than  several  pre- 
vious Democratic  Presidents? 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think 
In  a  sense  that  is  Irrelevant.  But,  secondly, 
I  think  that  one  of  the  high  points  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Administration  was  his  con- 
sistent and  strong  support  in  these  fields. 

Most  of  the  basic  legislation  that  we  now 
have  in  civil  rights  fields,  including  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  the  Fair  Housing  Act,  work 
protection  clause,  the  basic  Civil  Rights  Act, 
came  about  because  of  his  leadership. 

In  addition  to  that,  during  his  period  of 
the  Presidency,  every  Attorney  General  and 
every  civil  rights  Assistant  Attorney  General 
was  strongly  committed  and  was  seen  as  such 
by  those  who  believed  In  desegregation.  Acd 
during  this  period  the  "Htie  VI  office,  which 
is  the  HEW  office  designed  to  use  the  ClvU 
Bights  Act  to  enforce  compUance.  was  very 
active  and  very  effectively  active  in  trying  to 
bring  about  desegregation. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  I  think  It  was 
quite  clear  that  that  Administration  was 
committed  to  the  objective  of  desegrega- 
tion, but  let  me  say  I  thtnk  that  Is  quite 
Irrelevant  What  reaUy  counts  now  is  that 
Republleans  and  Democrats,  whites  and 
blacks,  and  all  of  us  see  the  absolutely  serious 
situation  In  which  we  now  And  ourselves  and 
take  those  steps  together. 

Now,  sometimes  it  misses  press  attention, 
but  I  have  often  commended  this  Adminis- 
tration when  It  has  taken  steps  that  I 
thought  were  in  support  of  successful  de- 
segregation, only  then  to  be  disappointed 
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when  they  back  off  the  things  they  have  said. 
And  aU  I  am  saying  to  this  Administration 
and  I  have  said  it  to  them  privately.  IX  you 
win  support  desegregaUon  and  quality  m- 
tegratiou.  I  will  be  the  first  to  stand  up  and 
^ht  along  with  you  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

Mr  HEaMAN.  Senator,  last  night,  you  re- 
leased two  letters,  one  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  other  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  those  letters  I  note  were 
written  July  21.  That  is  sometime  ago.  And 
in  your  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  you 
say  that  you  tallt  about  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's decision,  rather  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General's  decision  to  send  the  task  forces 
South  and  you  say  subsequent  to  that  an- 
nouncement other  Administration  officials, 
including  the  President,  has  indicated  the 
announcement  was  premature,  and  so  forth, 
andvougoon. 

Have  you  heard  anything  from  the  Ad- 
miuUtration  slnqe  this  letter  of -July  21? 

Senator  Mondale.  Mr.  Thrpwer.  the  Com- 
missioner of   Internal   Revenue,   has   agreed 
to  tesUfy  in  early  August.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  from  Attorney  General  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Cook.  Senator  Mondalft 
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Mr  Hhuian.  Have  you  heard  anything 
from  Jerris  Leonard,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  question?  Is  he  acceptable  to 
you  as  a  witness? 

Senator   Mondalx.  Well,   we  have  already 

beard  from  Assistant  Attorney  General 

Mr.  He«man.  But  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion that  you  raise. 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  we  are  hoping  to 
have  Attorney  General  Mitchell  personally 
testify  before  us.  Mr.  Leonard,  in  response  to 
several  of  our  questions,  said  that  he  was 
imable  to  speak  for  this  Administration  in 
broad  public  policy,  and  we  wish  that  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  would  come  before  us 
so  we  would  haye  a  spokesman  who  could. 
I  feel  that  this  is  terribly  important  be- 
cause one  thing  that  is  happenlne  is  that 
in  this  half-hearted  program,  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  school  children  are 
being  put  into  situations  which  in  many 
cases  are  more  destructive  than  nothing  at 
all.  I  think  we  need  a  strong  program  of 
quality  integration  in  which  we  agree  to 
work  for  school  environments  that  support 
children  getting  together  and  learning  bet- 
ter than  they  are  today.  And  I  want  to  hear 
that  from  one  of  these  Administration  lead- 
ers, and  hopefully  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
would  come  before  us  so  we  could  find  out 
what  the  real  policy  is  and  perhaps  be  on 
stronger  ground. 

Mr.  Herman.  WeU,  as  you  know,  the  Ad- 
ministration, especiaUy  Mr.  Mitchell,  have 
repeatedly  said,  observe  not  what  we  say  but 
what  we  do.  Now,  they  have  made  this  com- 
mitment, too.  In  their  words,  wipe  out  the 
old  segregated  school  system  by  this  fall. 
What  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  see  by 
this  fall?  Will  there  be  something  that  they 
can  claim  is.  in  fact,  a  wiping  out  of  segre- 
gation? 

Senator  Monbalb.  Well.  I  tlxink  that  la  a 
total  mystery,  which  is  why  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  AttOTney  General  Mitchell,  and 
I  think  further  that  both  what  an  Admin- 
istration says  and  what  it  does  ia  terribly 
important.  On  both  levels,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  is  substantial  failure  and  I  think  it 
Is  just  the  sheer  uncertainty  of  President 
policy  which  is  contributing  to  the  disarray 
and  frustraUon  which  we  see  throughout  the 
ootintry. 

Mr.  ScHoai.  Senator  MondAle,  after  your 
recent  quiet  one-man  trip  South  you  re- 
ported that  if  this  maaaive  desegregation 
goes  as  it  appears  now  to  be  going  without 
the  full  elimination  of  discrimination,  pri- 
vate academies,  a  lot  of  evasive  tactics  lyou 
said  there  wUl  be  dlfflcultlea.  trouble.  Can 
you  describe  what  you  exp»ct  to  hap]}en  IX 
things  go  as  they  appear  now  to  be  going? 
Senator  Mondale.  Well,  first  of  all.  let  me 


lust  comment  on  some  of  the  things  that 
I  saw  which  we  had  earlier  heard  about. 

one  of  the  biggest  things  happening  in 
some  Southern  States  today  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  private  segregation  academy 
movement.  This  is  not  Just  a  technical 
modest  movement.  This  is  a  major  develop- 
ment by  which  private  segregation  academies 
are  being  created  and  expanded  to  peraait 
white  children  to  flee  desegregation  schools 

Unless  the  Administration  is  serious  about 
the  enforcement  of  their  tax-exemption  pol- 
icy. I  think  this  movement  will  be  encour- 

Secondly,  many  of  the  so-called  desegre- 
gated schools  are  desegregated  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  front  door  Is  one  through 
which  all  students  pass.  After  that,  they 
never  see  each  other  again  except  at  a  dls- 
tance.  They  go  to  classrooms.  In  many  cases, 
m  separate  classes.  They  use  the  hallways  at 
different  times.  Sometimes  the  black  children 
are  stuffed  into  the  basement  or  Into  other 
abandoned  buildings.  Many  times  the  black 
teachers  are  demoted  or  flred.  I  heard  a  great 
deal  of  that. 

In  addition,  many  of  these  segregation 
academies  are  being  created  in  part  through 
the  transfer  of  public  property  as  well.  Oc- 
casionally a  public  school  building  Is  sold 
at  a  nominal  price.  School  desks,  text  books, 
teaching  materials,  teaching  equipment  and 
the  rest  are  given  away  or  sold  at  nominal 
prices.  And  this  Is  creating  tremendous  frus- 
tration in  the  South. 

Mr  Schorr.  What  consequences  do  you 
foresee  If  the  schools  open  this  way  in 
September?  „^^  » 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  I  think  part  of  that 
was  disclosed  by  this  panel  of  young  students 
that  we  had  before  our  Committee.  These  are 
young  students  In  their  teens  who  had  had 
experiences  yrtth  these  half-hearted,  so- 
called  desegregation  experiences  and  It  wajs 
clear  that  they  were  deeply  frtistrated  and 
terribly  alienated  by  the  process. 

Where  that  might  take  them.  I  don't  know. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  we  won't  have  violence. 
We  have  had  examples  on  the  other  side  at 
Lamar  South  Carolina,  and  so  on.  where  we 
have  seen  violence  erupt  in  opposition  to  de- 
segregation. There  are  other  examples  of 
growing  tension.  I  think  only  the  strong 
Presidential  leadership  that  I  have  talked 
about  and  strong  leadership  of  the  Juatice 
Department,  and  that  kind  of  support,  wUl 
achieve  enforcement  of  the  law  and  bring 
about  the  kind  of  environment  which  offers 
hope  to  the  school  children. 

Mr  ScHoaa.  But  I  have  heard  witnesses  be- 
fore your  Committee  say.  black  witnesses  say. 
that  If  schooU  open  with  half-hearted  de- 
segregation, they  won't  take  it.  It  won't  work. 
It  wlU  break  down  again. 
Senator  Mondale-  Tea.  ^  .  ..^  * 

Mr.  ScHoaa.  I  don't  understand  what  that 
means. 

Senator  Mondale.  WeU.  they  many  times 
spoke  vaguely.  Right  now  It  is  my  impression 
that  most  black  people  still  believe  in  In- 
tegration. Thev  sUU  want  to  make  It  WOTk, 
even  though  all  of  these  frustraUona  are 
l)elng  visited  upon  them.  But  I  am  of  the  Im- 
pression that  support  U  beginning  to  wane 
as  these  event*  occur.  Should  this  frustration 
continue  to  develop  and  these  open  and  acute 
diversions  continue  to  occur.  U  the  law  of 
the  land  continues  Just  to  be  some  sort  of 
trick  as  they  see  It.  I  can  se*  where  Black 
America  wlU  back  off  the  whole  objective  of 
living  together  In  an  Integrated  society,  and 
IX  that  happens,  then  I  think  the  darkest 
predictions  of  the  Kemer  Commlsalon  could 
well  come  true. 

Mr.  OooK.  WeU.  Senator,  on  that  score,  you 
billed  your  Committee  when  It  began  its 
hearings  as  one  which  would  seek  to  develop 
a  national  demand  for  integration.  Do  you 
think  you  have  actually  made  a  dent,  not 
Just  natlonaUy.  even  CongreaslonaUy? 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  yes.  In  the  adoption 
of  the  first  section  of  the  President's  Emer- 


gency Act.  three  amendments  that  largely 
came  out  of  our  work  and  from  what  we 
were  able  to  develop  In  our  Committee.  In- 
cluding requiring  that  It  be  a  national  pro- 
gram,  were  adopted.  Those  are  now  part  of 
f  ka  law. 

When  the  Presidents  full  Emergency  Act 
comes  up.  I  am  hopeful  that  much  of  what 
we  have  learned  could  be  used  to  develop 
legislation  before  Senator  Pell's  Education 
Subcommittee  and.  as  you  know,  we  are  now 
going  to  turn  to  the  educational  problema 
of  segregated  communities  in  the  North,  and 
to  try  to  explore  on  a  national  basis— we 
have  had  much  testimony  along  that  line 
already,  but  we  hope  to  have  field  trips 
which"  permit  us  to  explore  some  of  these 
equally  difficult  and  compelling  problems. 

Now  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  begtm 
first  with  this  field  trip  that  I  took  Into  the 
South  and  some  of  the  testimony  that  we 
have  had  in  the  South  Is  that  the  President 
sent  up  an  emergency  bill  which  he  bad 
proposed  be  limited  primarily  to  the  Deep 
South  States,  and  some  of  the  border  States. 

1  would  think  it  far  better  if  it  were  ex- 
panded to  become  a  national  law  because  this 
IT  a  national  problem.  I  think  anyone  who 
tries  to  convert  it  Just  into  a  Southern  prob- 
lem does  great  injustice  to  the  South  and 
delays  Ue  kind  of  national  approach  that 

we  need.  ^  .  _ 

Mr.  Herman.  Are  you  confident  about  Amer- 
ican's response  to  problems  and  challenges 
of  this  kind?  One  of  your  interests  Is  the 
problems  of  migrant  workers.  Now.  they  were 
first  reported  in  shocking  detail  in  1901  by 
an  industrial  commission.  CBS  had  "A  Har- 
vest of  Shame"  and  "Hunger  in  America." 
Now  we  have  the  NBC  White  Paper.  And  still 
almost  nothing  at  all  has  been  accompUshed- 
Senator  Mondale.  Mr.  Herman,  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  in  the  Senate  on  human 
problem  committees.  I  think  I  am  on  more 
of  them  perhaps  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  been  all  over  this  coun- 
try, in  Its  ghettos,  on  its  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, migrant  camps  and  pockets  of  rural 
poverty,  white  poverty,  with  the  Eskimos 
and  AleuUans  and  aU  over,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  am  stunned  and  shocked  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  American  society  to  permit  human 
deprivation  when  those  persons  lack  the 
power  which  we  have  to  speak  up  for  them- 
selves. Lack  political  power  to  elect  persons 
who  understand  and  will  work  for  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems.  Lack  economic  power 
through  any  kind  of  decent  share  of  the 
wealth  or  through  unions.  And  lack  the  social 
power  to  be  heard  and  understood.  I  do  not 
believe  that  most  Americans  would  tolerate 
these  conditions  to  exist  If  they  had  to  live 
in  them  themselves. 

Mr.  Schorr.  With  all  respect,  Senator 
Mondale.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the 
American  people  wouldn't  tolerate  them  or 
that  they  do  seem  to  tolerate  them,  but  you 
had  the  appropriate  Subcommittee  in  the 
Senate,  you  had  another  week  of  hearings 
exposing  these  problems.  Do  you  fold  up. 
having  gotten  aU  the  coveiage,  or  do  you  In- 
txoduce  some  legislation?  What  happens  in 
Congress? 

senator  Mondale.  WeU.  one  of  the  reasons 
I  spoke  as  despairingly  as  I  did  la  during 
these  hearings  concerns  an  amendment 
which  I  had  led  the  fight  on  in  the  Senate. 
The  amendment  would  ex-tend  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  mignxnt  workers.  We 
adopted  the  amendment  In  the  Senate  but 
it  was  knocked  out  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee and  yesterday  was  lost  on  the  House 
Floor.  Tor  a  year  now  I  have  been  carrying 
on  a  campaign  to  get  the  ImmigraUon  Serv- 
ice to  enforce  the  law  at  border  croeslngs  be- 
cause the  real  source  of  n^grant  problems  is 
the  source  of  poor,  impoverished  migrants 
coming  up  freely  from  Mexico. 

We  have  gotten  no  response  from  them  at 
aU.  I  have  been  supporting  and  have  spon- 
sored legislation  for  increased  authorizations 
for  migrant  health  programs,  migrant  edu- 
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cation  programs,  legal  services  for  migrants, 
and  the  rest,  only  to  find  that  they  are  not 
either  properly  funded  or  the  funds  somehow 
get  diverted  into  other  hands. 

Mr.  Schorr.  So  it  starts  In  Congress. 

Senator   Mondale.   It  certainly   starts   In 

Congress.  _.,..  ^ 

Mr.  Schorr.  Starts  In  Congress  with  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives 

Senator  Mondale.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Schorr. — who  are  more  amendable  to 
the  pressures  of  the  growers  than  to  Im- 
poverished peons. 

Mr.  Cook.  Senator,  on  that  score 


Senator  Mondale.  If  I  might  Just  respond 
to  this,  in  no  sense  am  I  trying  to  deflect 
the  responsibility  which  Congress  shares.  I 
think  we  are  all  responsible.  But  it  is  the 
phenomenon  which  I  think  is  sometimes  ig- 
nored, and  that  is  that  IX  you  find  a  power- 
less people  In  America,  they  are  usually  des- 
perately poor  people. 

Mr.  Cook.  On  that  score.  Senator.  Liberal 
Democrats  haven't  been  wildly  enthusiasUc 
about  the  President's  Welfare  Reform. 
WoiUdnt  that  be  the  direct  way  to  help 
these  people,  to  put  $1600  a  year  directly  Into 
their  pockets? 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  President  Nixon's  best  pro- 
posal has  been  the  family  assistance  plan. 
I  would  like  to  see  It  liberalized  and  Im- 
proved, some  changes  made,  but  I  think  that 
the  direction  indicated  by  that  legislation  Is 
terribly  Important  and  I  have  said  so  on 
many  occasions. 

Mr.  Herman.  The  key  to  getting  these  bills 
that  you  want,  this  help  for  the  poor  people, 
and  so  forth,  out  of  Congress  is  the  election 
of  people  who  think  like  yourself.  Tou  have 
a  mid-term  election  coming  up  in  Novemlser. 
How  does  It  look  to  you?  The  RepubUcans 
seem  pretty  happy  about  their  prospects. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  don't  know.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  pick  up  strength  in  the  House. 
I  think  we  have  a  very  tough  fight  on  our 
hands  holding  the  Senate  simply  because  of 
the  35  Senators  up  for  re-election,  twenty- 
five  are  Democratic.  They  control  the  White 
House  and  it  permits  the  President  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  campaigning  around  the 
country  which  we  are  now  seeing.  And  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  a  tough  year. 

Mr.  Herman.  Do  you  find  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  doing  this  week  Improper? 

Senator  Mondale.  No.  I  think  we  can  Just 
label  It  for  what  It  Is.  Presidents  have  been 
doing  It  for  years.  I  dldnt  mean  to  Imply 
that. 

Mr.  Cook.  Let  me  puah  you  Just  two  years 
farther.  Senator.  There  Is  a  group  of  Liberal 
Democratic  Senators.  yotirselX  among  them, 
who  might  be  described  as  the  Lightning 
Could  Strike  Club,  mentioned  as  Dark 
Horse  Presidential  possibilities.  Do  you  con- 
sider yourself  a  member  of  that  Club? 

Senator  Mondale.  No,  I  dont,  and  I  have 
been  Impressed  by  how  Uttle  I  have  been  In- 
cluded In  that  list. 
Mr.  Cook.  Impressed  or  depressed? 
Senator  Mondale.  Impressed.  Let  me  say 
that  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  Is  terribly 
Important  Is  that  Liberals  in  the  Senate  and 
In  the  House  not  all  rtm  for  the  Presidency. 
Some  of  us  ought  to  stay  back  there  and  do 
the  vrork  and  I  am  perfectly  glad  to  be  one  of 

those.  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Herman.  Coming  back  to  1970.  what  do 
you  see  Is  the  major  problem  for  the  Demo- 
crats or  lor  the  Republicans?  Are  you  going 
to  be  helped  by  the  state  of  the  economy? 
Are  you  going  to  be  helped  by  some  of  these 
Issues  like  migrant  workers  and  school  segre- 
gation? Is  there  a  national  Issue,  In  other 

words?  . 

Senator  Mondale.  I  think  the  management 
of  the  economy  Is  yM7  much  In  issue.  There 
has  been  a  deliberate  poUcy  to  slow  eoonotnlc 
growth.  We  have  very  high  Inflation.  We  have 
risUxg  unemployment.  We  have  an  old  eco- 
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nomlcs  poUcy  which  has  produced  both  ex- 
tremes and  has  lost  us  through  depressed 
economic  growth  nearly  «30  bUUon  of  wealth 
this  year  and  perhaps  $12  bilUon  to  914  bU- 
Uon  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Herman.  The  President  Is  sure  to  come 
out  and  say,  as  he  has  been  saying  all  along, 
that  Congress  Is  doing  the  heavy  spending 
while  he  la  trying  to  cut. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  fact,  we  have  cut  his 
budget  nearly  $6  billion  last  year.  His  com- 
plaint when  you  analyze  It  Is  not  that  we  are 
raising  his  budget,  because  In  fact  we  cut  his 
budget  last  year  by  that  amount,  but  that  we 
are  trying  to  increase  spending  in  human 
problem  fields  of  health,  of  nutrition,  of  edu- 
cation, and^the  other  fields  while  he  would 
have  us  spend  bilUons  of  dollars  In  such 
things  as  the  supersonic  transport.  Phase  2 
of  the  antl-balUstic  missiles,  space  stations 
an  .  shuttle  programs,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

I  think  we  have  helped  to  reshape  this 
nation's  priorlUes  but  we  have  got  a  long 
wav  vet  to  go. 

Mr.  Schorr.  Senator,  you  gave  a  properly 
dignified  response  to  the  Ughtnlng-mlght- 
strike  question.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  some- 
what different  question  because  I  dont  think 
any  man  In  your  position  would  say  I  am 
running  for  President  in  1972. 
Senator  Mondale.  IwUl. 
Mr.  Schorr.  Tou  will?  How  do  you  mean 
that? 

Senator  Mondale.  I  am  not  rtinning. 
Mr  Schorr.  Tou  are  not  running.  WeU,  let 
me — that  is  not  the  question  I  want  to  ask. 
I  accept  your  announcement. 

Since  the  death  of  two  Kennedys,  there  are 
several  Senate  Liberals,  each  of  whom  has 
taken  over  a  part  of  fighting  causes  of  the 
poor.  Senator  McGovern,  there  is  you,  and 
there  are  a  couple  of  others. 

How  do  you  see  this  process  of  acting  as 
the  exponent  for  social  causes?  What  do  you 
see  as  your  future  role? 

Senator  Mondale.  I  don't  know  but  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  unless  these  causes 
are  fought  and  won,  that  this  cotintry  Is  In 
for  very  serious  difficulties. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  cant  Uve  with  what 
I  have  seen,  the  poverty,  the  hvmger,  the 
destruction  of  children,  the  disgrace  of  the 
conditions  under  which  these  people  Uve.  I 
lust  can't  Uve  virith  It.  And  I  feel  a  duty  along 
with  many  others  In  the  Congress  to  do  aU 
that  I  can  to  try  to  get  this  nation  to  shift 
its  policies  so  that  Americans  by  the  mllUons 
who  are  now  denied  wlU  have  a  decent  chance 
for  a  fuU  life. 

Mr.  Hebman.  Senator 

Senator  Mondale.  We  are  a  long  way  from 
that  and  I  feel  deeply  about  It. 

Mr  Herman.  We  have  about  15  seconds  left. 
In  that  struggle  that  you  have  Just  outlined. 
are  you  going  to  have  as  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to   help  you.  Mr.  Hubert 

Humphrey?  

Senator  Mondale.  Tes.  I  am  sure  we  wUl. 
Mr.  Herman.  Tou  are  sure  that  he  Is  going 
to  be  re-elected? 

Mr.  Mondale.  Tes.  I  am,  and  1  am  support- 
ing him. 

Mr  Herman.  Okay.  On  that  note,  thank 
you  very  much  for  being  with  us  today  on 
Pace  the  Nation. 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you. 


pies  this  with  tenacious  advocacy  of  most 
positions  of  our  Republican  administra- 
tion. 

His  legislative  record  is  a  model  which 
most  Senators  should  study  being  par- 
ticularly sound  in  the  crime-fighting 
area. 

Many  of  us  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  efforts  of  our  distingiiished  minority 
leader,  Hugh  Scott,  in  the  field  of  anti- 
crime  legislation,  but  it  is  now  time  for 
all  Senators  and  the  public  to  become 
familiar  with  this  remarkable  record. 
Therefore,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  compilation  of  Senator  Scott's  legis- 
lative record  in  the  fight  against  crime 
dating  back  to  the  86th  Congress  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compilai- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 


SENATOR  HUGH   SCOTTS  RECORD 
ON  CRIME  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate  have  enj<wed  out- 
standing and  effective  leadership  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frtHU  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 
Senator  Scorr  Is  a  man  of  independent 
Judgment,  but  at  the  same  time  he  oou- 


Senator  Hugh  Scott's  Record  on  Crimk 

IfdSLATION 

America's  Number  One  problem  Is  crime. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  knows  that  although  a 
root  cause  for  crime  Is  social  disorder,  crime 
can  be  controlled  through  better  laws  and 
better  law  enforcement.  Senator  Scott  has 
been  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  advocates 
for  more  money  to  fight  crime  and  for  the 
appointment  of  stricter  Judges. 

RepubUcan  Leader  Hugh  Soott  has  cited 
organized  crime  as  a  grave  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  He  says  tiiat 
organized  crime  Is  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  corruption  In  government.  This  cor- 
ruption can  only  be  stopped  by  effective 
laws  designed  to  eliminate  organised  crime. 

The  foUovrtng  summary  of  Senator  Hugh 
Scott's  record  on  key  crime  issues  iUustratee 
how  he  has  worked  to  fight  crime: 

9 1ST   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8. 1509 — ^To  provide  for  appolntnient  <rf 
court  executive  for  each  Judicial  circuit  to 
administer  activities  of  ootirt  in  order  to 
facUltate  smooth  functioning  of  court  and 
to  ensure  the  defendants  and  the  public 
prompt  Justice  In  aU  cases. 

S.1610 — To  require  each  Judge  and  Justice 
of  the  United  States  to  file  an  annual  finan- 
cial report  In  order  to  maintain  Judicial  In- 
tegrity and  public  confidence  In  the  courts. 

S.  1516 — To  establish  a  Commission  on  Ju- 
dicial Disabilities  and  Tenure  with  powers 
to  InvesUgate  any  Judge  whose  good  Isehavior 
or  Judicial  fitness  Is  in  question  in  order  to 
promote  the  honorable  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

S.  2827 — To  aUow  college  president  to  seek 
Federal  court  order  to  prevent  campus  dis- 
orders at  any  Institution  assisted  by  Federal 
funds. 

S.  3175 — ^To  establish  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  Juvenile  Jtistice  to  act  as 
coordinating  center  for  Information  in  field 
of  JuvenUe  delinquency  and  control  and  to 
serve  as  training  center  for  local.  State  and 
Federal  officials  who  are  connected  with  the 
treatment  and  control  of  Juvenile  offenders. 

S.  3289 — National  Court  Assistance  Act — 
TV)  establish  an  Institute  for  Judicial  Studies 
and  Assistance  to  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  improvements  in  the  Judi- 
cial system  at  all  levels,  with  power  to  make 
grants  to  local  and  state  courts  for  the  pva- 
pose  of  studying  and  implementing  changes 
to  ensiue  speedy  and  efficient  Justice  In  aU 
cases. 

Votes: 

Voted  to  ratify  treaty  concerning  offenses 
comnUtted  on  board  aircraft. 

Voted  for  the  Organized  Crime  Oontrol 
Act  of  1970. 

Voted  for  the  NarooUcs  and  Dangarons 
Drugs  Oontrol  Act  of  1B70. 
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•OTH   CONCKXBS 

Legislation: 
g  070 — xo  prohibit  obstruction  of  Federal 
crimliua  InvesUgaUona  by  any  perron. 

8. 817— Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Acv— Provides  for  a  5-year  program  ol  plan- 
ning and  program  grants  to  States  and  local 
government  to  plan  and  execute  programs  to 
lny)rove  their  poUoe.  courts,  and  correctional 
systems.  _       _. 

S  1033— To  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  JusUce  the  Office  for  Judicial  Assist- 
ance in  order  to  make  studies  and  dissemi- 
nate information  pertaining  to  improvement 
in  the  administration  and  procedure  of  local 
and  State  courts;  authorizes  the  Office  to 
make  grants  to  courts  and  organisations  to 
make  studies  and  Implement  improvements 
in  ootirt  systems. 

S  2050— To  prohibit  rtectronlc  surveUlance 
by  persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law 
enforcement  officers. 

S.  3304— To  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Prla- 
bns  to  assist  State  and  local  governments. 
Votes: 
Voted  to  expand  Title  I  of  the  Onmlbus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  relating 
to  the  recruiting  and  training  of  community 
service  officers. 

Voted  to  provide  that  a  voluntary  confes- 
sion be  admissible  in  evidence  In  any  crlml- 
lial  proceeding  brought  by  the  United  SUtes. 
Voted  to  provide  that  a  confession  made 
while  under  detention  shall  not  be  inadmis- 
sible solely  because  of  delay  between  arrest 
and  arraignment  of  a  person  charged  with  an 
offense  against  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Voted  to  allow  Federal  courts  to  reverse 
State  cases  involving  admls&loni  and  con- 
fessions admitted  as  voluntarily  given  In 
cases  where  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
bad  affirmed. 

Voted  to  provide  that  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance grants  be  made  dlrecUy  to  the  States 
(block  grants).  „     ^    ,    „^ 

Voted  for  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

Voted  to  provide  that  an  Institution  of 
nigher  education,  after  notice  and  hearing 
to  a  student  or  an  employee  convicted  of 
certain  stated  crimes  or  who  had  refused 
to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
institution,  could  deny  payment  to  such  In- 
dividual under  Federal  programs  assisted 
higher  education. 

89TH  CONSU8S 

Legislation: 

S  647_xo  provide  that  convicted  persons 
will  receive  credit  toward  service  of  their  sen- 
tences for  time  spent  in  custody  for  lack 
of  baU. 

S.  1409— To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  to 
improve  the  effecUveness  of  State  and  local 
police  forces. 

S.  180&— To  facUltate  rehabUltatJon  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  Federal  offenses;  to  permit 
certain  prisoners  to  work  at  paid  employ- 
ment or  undwtake  community  training 
oouraes  while  oontmulng  as  inmates. 

S.  2113 — ^To  authorize  civil  commitment  In 
lieu  of  criminal  punishment  for  certain  nar- 
cotic addicts. 

88TH  CONOSESS 

Legislation: 

S.  864 — ^To  provide  for  right  of  persons  to 
be  represented  by  attorneys  In  matters  before 
Federal  agencies. 

8.  1057 — To  provide  for  representation  of 
financially  Indigent  criminals  in  U.S.  Court 
cases. 

STTHCOMGBKSS 

Legislation:  * 

8.  403 — To  provide  for  appoUitment  of  ad- 
ditional circuit  and  district  judgM. 


8.  2984 — To  establish  matching  grant  pro- 
gram, under  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  to  Improve  education, 
training,  and  recruitment  of  State  and  local 
police  forces. 

SSTH  coNcaxss 
Legislation: 

S.  818 — To  provide  for  appointment  of  three 
additional  district  Judges  for  eastern,  and 
two  for  western  Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Hugh  Scotfs  fight  against  crime 
has  been  cited  by  our  MaUon's  top  law  en- 
forcement officials.  Pennsylvania's  own  fight 
against  crime  has  been  greatly  aided  by  Sen- 
ator Scott's  efforts  to  bring  In  more  money 
and  more  assistance  under  such  vital  legis- 
lation as  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act.  Senator  Scott  will  con- 
tinue his  work  to  make  our  society  a  safer 
one  In  which  to  live. 


mlnated.  and  a  cessation  of  further  pun- 
ative  measures  would  be  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  controllers,  the  FAA  and  the 
flying  public. 


UNJUST  PUNISHMENT  FOR  THE  AIR 
TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as  of 
today,  47  air  traflQc  controllers  have 
been  dismissed  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  their  part  in  the  alleged 
sickout  of  controllers  this  past  spring. 
This  poUcy  of  FAA  underscores  a  con- 
tinuing misconception  as  to  why  em- 
ployee morale  is  low  in  air  traflSc  con- 
trol and  also  how  best  to  correct  this 
situation.  These  dismissals  are  a  cruel 
punishment,  and  will  only  serve  to  re- 
duce the  morale  and  effectiveness  of  the 
air  traCQc  controller.  To  deprive  the  fly- 
ing public  of  the  services  of  these  profes- 
sionals, simply  to  retaliate  against  them 
because  of  their  organizational  aCBlia- 
tion  is  clearly  Inequitable. 

Other,  Federal  employees,  including 
over  220.000  postal  employees,  partici- 
pated in  an  illegal  strike  against  the  Oov- 
emment  and  to  date,  no  recrimination  or 
sanctions  have  been  Imposed  against  any 
of  them,  "nils  clearly  indicates  duplicity 
in  the  application  of  the  law  and  for  the 
controller  to  comprehend  this  dual 
standard  is  rather  difficult.  Both  the 
Corson  committee  report  and  recent  Fed- 
eral court  rulings  on  issues  related  to  this 
dispute  between  FAA  and  the  control- 
lers, clearly  state  that  the  FAA  should 
share  equal  responsibility  for  the  work 
stoppage  in  late  March.  U.S.  Federal 
Judge  Hart  in  Washington  stated  that 
the  controllers  acted  only  after  "extreme 
provocation"  by  the  FAA.  However,  it 
appears  thus  far  that  FAA  has  chosen  to 
ignore  its  culpability  and  has  passed  the 
entire  burden  on  a  relatively  few  among 
the  leadership  of  the  air  traffic  control- 
lers. In  a  Wisconsin  case.  2  controUers 
received  virtually  identical  letters  of 
proposed  dismissal  from  the  FAA;  how- 
ever, only  one  controller,  the  president 
of  the  Milwaukee  chapter  of  Patco, 
was  dismissed.  The  other  controller  was 
not. 

Apparently  new  and  more  rational  at- 
titudes have  been  adopted  by  Patco, 
and  it  would  be  loglcsd  to  assume  that 
every  means  which  the  Government  com- 
mands should  be  utilized  to  encourage 
these  new  postures.  The  pvmatlve  meas- 
ures that  have  been  applied  to  the  con- 
trollers are  clearly  a  further  depressant 
and  a  source  of  constant  psychological 
pressure  to  the  controller.  A  reinstate- 
ment of  those  controllers  already  ter- 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  recently  txpressed  interest  in  the 
development  of  data  processing  and 
computer  techniques  with  a  view  to  their 
application  to  the  administrative  and 
legislative  functions  of  the  Senate. 

Recently,  the' Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
trical and  Mechanical  Equipment  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  authorized 
by  contract  an  in-depth  study  of  com- 
puter adaptation  to  activities  in  that 
body. 

To  keep  abreast  of  developments  in 
this  important  area  of  technology  and 
specifically  to  study  and  plan  for  future 
accommodations  in  the  Senate,  I  am 
glad  to  annoimce  that  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  held  on  August  5,  1970. 
the  Committee  unsmimously  agreed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  subcommittee  on 
computer  services. 

The  new  subcommittee  will  consist  of 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cawnon  and  Sena- 
tor Carl  T.  Curtis  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 

It  Is  the  subcommittee's  intention  to 
employ  competent  and  qualified  staff  to 
work  with  the  subcommittee  and  to 
maintain  appropriate  liaison  with  Sena- 
tors. Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, officials  of  the  Senate,  related 
Congressional  offices,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  Comptroller  General,  and  the  indus- 
try itself. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  subcommittee  to 
update  Senate  procedures  wherever  fea- 
sible so  that  we  do  not  fall  behind  the 
times  in  the  use  of  available  technology. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  only 
lately  have  I  begun  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  Washington  Irvlng's  maxim  that  the 
idol  of  today  pushes  the  hero  of  yester- 
day out  of  our  recollection;  and  will,  in 
turn,  be  supplanted  by  his  successor  of 
tomorrow.  Over  1,400  American  men  are 
still  held  as  prisoners  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese under  conditions  that  violate  the 
Geneva  Convention.  These  men  are — and 
will  continue  to  be — heroes  In  anyone's 
book,  by  anyone's  definition,  according 
to  anyone's  standards.  This,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 


REMINDER  TO  SENATE  OP  PRESI- 
DENTIAL ENDORSEMENT  OP  GEN- 
OCIDE CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19.  1970,  President  Nixon 
broke  the  tragic  stalemate  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  by  requesting  the  Sen- 
ate to  move  toward  speedy  ratification 
of  this  vital  testament  for  human  rights. 
I  thbik  that  it  is  only  proper  that  we  all 
be  reminded  of  this  initiative  by  the 
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President  on  behalf  of  an  International 
covenant  that  has  been  languishing  In 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
over  20  years.  The  endorsements  of  the 
treaty  keep  mounting  while  the  effect 
needed  to  wrestle  this  convention  from 
its  "resting  place"  seem  to  find  little 
open  encouragement. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
apparently  has  decided  to  let  it  lay  until 
after  the  elections  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  last  detour  for  jus- 
tice. We  have  only  ourselves  to  blame, 
Mr.  President,  when  the  cries  of  "hypo- 
crite" are  again  levied  at  this  Nation  and 
its  foreign  policy.  Ratification  of  this 
convention  is  one  of  many  ways  that  we, 
as  a  l)ody,  and  as  a  Nation,  can  give  our 
critics  pause.  The  need  is  desperate  and 
the  time  is  all  too  painfully  short.  We 
must  act  without  regard  to  petty  partisan 
pressures,  for  this  is  an  issue  of  human 
rights,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  Senators  to 
please  consider  when,  if  ever,  human 
rights  should  be  relegated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  just  another  political  issue. 

Let  us  move  toward  a  realistic  joining 
of  rhetoric  and  policy  by  ratification  of 
this  vital  testament  to  the  dignity  of 
mankind  and  the  inherent  integrity  of 
national  and  racial  entities. 


and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Franklin,  ac- 
cording to  the  co-chairmen  of  the  fund.  Dean 
Case.  113  Broad  St..  and  James  B.  Weber. 
821  Front  Ave. 

Also  planned  Is  the  donation  of  a  "listening 
center"  for  Salamanca  PubUc  Library.  It 
would  contain  stereo  record  and  cassette 
players  with  Individual  headphones  for  lis- 
tening to  recordings  and  tapes.  The  equip- 
ment would  enable  several  perrons  to  use  the 
"listening  center"  at  one  time. 

The  memorial  fund  was  organized  by  class- 
mates and  friends  of  Spec.  4th  Class  (Cpl.) 
Keith  K.  Franklin.  19-year-old  Army  medic, 
who  was  klUed  In  action  in  Cambodia  May  12. 

So  far  $940  m  cash  was  been  received,  the 
co-chairman  said.  Perrons  who  made  pledges 
and  others  wlshmg  to  make  donations  may 
send  them  to  the  Keith  Franklin  Memo- 
rial Fund.  113  Broad  St. 

Detailed  plans  for  the  memorials  will  be 
announced  as  they  are  developed,  the  co- 
chairman  added. 


CPL. 


SALAMANCA.  N.Y.  HONORS 
KEITH  FRANKLIN 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  ea- 
tablLshment  of  a  memorial  fund  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Cpl.  Keith  K.  Franklin, 
of  Salamanca,  N.Y.,  who  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion in  Cambodia  on  May  24,  1970.  With 
the  donations  it  has  received  from  the 
residents  of  20  States  and  nine  foreign 
countries,  the  memorial  fund  plans  to 
erect  a  plaque  in  Salamanca  and  to  in- 
stall an  audio  center  In  the  Salamanca 
Library  in  memory  of  Corporal  Franklin. 

Senators  will  recall  the  letter  Corporal 
Franklin  wrote  to  his  parents  in  which  he 
testified  to  the  immorality  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  to  the  lack  of  purpose  for 
which  it  is  fought.  We  who  read  Corporal 
Franklin's  letter,  which,  at  iiis  request, 
was  opened  only  after  his  death,  were 
struck  both  by  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  expressed  himself  and  by  the  Idealism 
his  eloquence  revealed. 

Clearly,  it  Is  essential  that  we  perpetu- 
ate this  idealism  by  insuring  that  premier 
recognition  be  gi\'en  to  those  who  have 
responded  to  Corporal  Franklin's  last  re- 
quest— namely,  that  we  devote  ourselves 
imstintingly  to  bring  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict that  destroyed  his  life,  and  the  lives 
of  some  40,000  other  Americans.  To  this 
end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ar- 
ticles published  in  the  Salamanca  Repub- 
lican-Press be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mbmobiai.  Plaqus  is  TuamzB  ros  Wab 
Dkao  in  Indochina 

Plans  for  a  memorial  plaque  to  honor  all 
Salamanca  area  war  dead  In  Indochina  were 
announced  today  by  leadeors  of  the  Keith 
Franklin  Memorial  Fxmd. 

Plans  to  erect  a  commemorative  plaque 
m  a  public  place  were  made  at  a  conference 
Wednesday  night  with  Mayor  Ronald  Yehl 


FROM    TAR    AND    NXAR:     HtlNDEEDS    OF    LETTKU 
aECEIVXD   BY    FHANKUNS 

In  the  two  months  since  Army  Spec.  4th 
Class  Keith  Franklin  was  kUled  m  Cam- 
bodia— m  a  vMkT  he  had  denounced  as  "Im- 
moral, unlawful  and  an  atrocity" — over  500 
letters,  telegrams  and  cards  have  come  to  his 
parents.  ^  ^     », 

The  messages  have  been  received  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Franklin.  323  East  State 
St..  from  resldento  of  twenty  states  and  nine 
foreign  counUles.  Some  have  expressed  sym- 
pathy. Others  have  given  advice  to  the  Frank- 
lins on  carrying  out  their  son's  "last  re- 
quest ...  to  inform  the  American  people  . . . 
and  help  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  that 
brought  an  end  to  my  life." 

Keith's  denunciation  of  the  war  was 
written  in  a  letter  he  left  with  his  parents 
before  going  to  Vietnam,  to  be  opened  only 
in  the  event  of  his  death.  The  19-year-old 
Army  medic  was  kUled  in  action  May  12. 
Four  days  later,  after  they  were  informed  of 
his  death,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  read  the 
letter  and  made  It  pubUc,  as  their  ron  had 
requested. 

"I  have  read  your  son's  letter  In  our  news- 
paper and  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes  and  I 
covad  not  see,"  wrote  Jay  Boblnron.  a  70- 
year-old  American  living  In  Borne.  Italy. 
"Your  ron  did  not  die  In  vain.  He  has  given 
in  the  only  way  he  knew  and  could,  his  life 
to  fight  and  expose  the  immoralities,  the 
hypocrisies  and  colossal  mistakes  of  our  mi- 
nority power  groups."  Mr.  Roblnron  Is  a 
former  East  Asia  specialist  In  the  UJB.  SUte 
Dept. 

"I  agree  whoUy  with  the  Ideas  yovir  son 
left  to  you."  wrote  Lawrence  Bendoekl,  an 
American  at  AnatoUa  CoUege  m  Thessalonl- 
kl.  Greece.  "I  Intend  to  devote  myself  ever 
more  completely  to  bringing  this  monstrous 
war  to  an  end  when  I  return  to  the  States." 
"Keith's  death  was  not  In  vain,"  declared 
Dr.  Kurt  Kaufmann,  an  AnMrtcan  econo«nl8t 
in  Luzem,  Switzerland.  "It  will  shorten  the 
war  because  his  letter  will  move  many  more 
Americans  to  speak  up.  Therefore  the  life  of 
your  ron  will  help  to  save  Uves  of  other 
American  soldiers." 

From  closer  to  hotne,  Bdson  HUl  of  Bast 
Auix>ra  wrote,  "The  letter  of  reality  which  he 
wrote  has  more  Impact  and  true  feeling  of 
the  reality  and  existence  of  this  war  than 
much  which  I  have  ever  seen  or  tried  to  cor- 
relate with  otxr  country's  endeavors  In  South- 
east Asia." 

The  messages  to  the  Franklins  came  after 
widespread  publication  of  their  son's  letter. 
The  text  of  the  letter  with  the  news  of 
Keith's  death  was  first  published  In  the 
Salamanca  Republican-Press.  Then  the  As- 
sociated Press  and  United  Press  Interna- 
tional carried  stories  about  the  letter  all 
over  the  United  States,  Canada  and  South 
America.  The  New  York  Poet  had  a  page  one 
article  about  It,  as  did  many  upstate  New 


York  papers.  It  was  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  in  papen  in  Florida  and 
CaUfomia.  It  appeared  in  the  European  Her- 
ald-Tribune, published  In  Paris  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Waahmgton  Post. 

Newspaper  articles  with  extracts  from 
Keith's  letter  were  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Sen.  PhlUp  A.  Hart  of  Mich- 
igan. Ben.  Frank  Church  of  Idaho  and  Rep. 
Robert  L.  Leggett  of  Callfonxla. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  was  placed  In  the 
Record  by  Congressman  William  F.  Ryan  of 
New  York. 

Messages  from  congressmen  and  otherpub- 
llc  officials  alro  have  come  to  members  dtithe 
Keith  Franklin  Memorial  Fund  Commit- 
tee, orgaixlzed  by  classmates  and  friends. 
They  wrote  perronal  letters  to  every  senator 
and  congressman,  to  cabinet  officers  and  gov- 
ernors of  all  the  states.  Each  letter  included 
a  copy  of  Keith's  letter. 

"I  share  your  bitterness  and  frustration," 
Sen.  Charles  E.  Goodell  declared  in  a  telegram 
to  the  committee.  "I  pledge  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  vehemently  oppose  a  war  that  brings 
suffering  to  the  Vietnamese  and  to  Ameri- 
cans." 

The  letter-writing  campaign  by  Keith's 
friends  drew  warm  praise  from  Rep.  Patsy  T. 
Mink  of  Hawaii,  who  wrote: 

"You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  elforta 
to  comply  with  Corp.  Franklin's  last  request, 
that  the  American  people  be  Informed  of  the 
enormity  of  this  atrocity.  I  hope  you  will 
disseminate  the  letter  far  and  wide. 

"Corp.  Franklin  saw  with  a  perception 
matched  by  few  of  our  national  leaders  the 
utter  futility  and  senselessness  of  this  war. 
May  his  legacy  of  common  sense  and  hope 
have  a  profound  Impact  on  ovi  course." 

Congressman  Michael  J.  Harrington  of 
Massachusetts  wrote  to  Keith's  classmates : 

"Yovir  friend  was  wrong  when  he  said  he 
would  die  In  vain.  His  letter  has  Insured  that 
he  did  not  die  In  vain. 

"By  sharing  his  poignant  letter  with  others, 
he  will  sUr  more  people  to  greater  opposition 
to  a  war  which  he  accurately  described  as 
Immoral  and  unlawful." 

Meanwhile,  the  Keith  Franklin  Memorial 
Fund  Committee,  headed  by  Dean  Case.  133 
Broad  St..  and  James  Weber,  821  Front  Ave., 
has  received  nearly  $1,000  In  gifts.  Plans  de- 
veloped with  the  Franklin  family  and  with 
Mayor  Ronald  J.  Yehl,  caU  for  a  plaque  In 
memory  of  the  war  dead  In  Indochina  to  be 
placed  in  a  pubUc  place,  and  the  purchase  of 
an  "audio  center"  for  Salamanca  Public  Li- 
brary to  Include  record  and  cassette  tape 
players  and  headphones. 

Contributions  for  the  ftmd  are  still  being 
accepted  and  ma/  be  sent  to  113  Broad  St. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  UN. 
CONFERENCE  ON  POLLUTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  so 
much  rhetoric  has  engrossed  the  en- 
virorunental  crisis  that  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  just  where  we  stand  in  our  efforts 
to  insure  future  survival. 

As  my  13Vi  years  In  the  Senate 
draws  to  a  close,  I  realize  more  than 
ever  how  unwieldy  the  legislative  proc- 
ess can  be  in  times  of  crisis.  To  crisis, 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
too  often  respond  with  Just  more 
rhetoric  or  the  appointment  of  a 
Presidential  commission  or  legislative 
committees  to  investigate.  When  and  If 
legislation  Is  enacted.  It  is  too  often  too 
little  and  too  late. 

This  syndrome  has  its  most  dangerous 
manifestation  in  our  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  human  environment.  Scientists  and 
ecologists  have  been  warning  us  for 
several  years  that  we  must  take  drastic 
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steps  to  halt  the  deterioration  of  the  bio- 
sphere. Yet,  the  truth  is  that  to  date  the 
response  of  our  Government  and  its  peo- 
ple has  been  long  on  words  and  short  on 
effective  action. 

That  we  are  courting  disaster  with 
such  feeble  efforts  was  amply  Illustrated 
by  the  recent  smog  crisis  along  the  East- 
ern Seaboard.  As  Denis  Hayes.  National 
Coordinator  for  Environmental  Action, 
the  antipollution  organization  that  co- 
ordinated last  April's  Earth  Day.  pointed 
out: 

A  blanket  of  poisoned  air  smothered  the 
East  Coast  last  week  and  the  strongest  weap- 
on any  of  our  Institutions  responded  with 
was  rhetoric. 

We  have  enacted  many  laws  to  save 
our  environment,  laws  that  constitute  a 
step  in  the  right  directlonrBut  wherever 
we  are  now  proceeding  in  a  slow-walk 
we  must  accelerate  to  a  fast  run.  These 
recent  events  should  indicate  to  us  all 
that  time  could  t>e  running  out.  More- 
over, an  unavoidable  fact  is  that  the 
problem  is  planetary  in  scope.  We  must 
face  up  to  the  realization  that  our  en- 
vironment simply  cannot  be  saved  unless 
it  is  dealt  with  on  a  global  basis. 

These  are  strong  words,  but  when  I 
read  of  the  massive  air  pollution  over 
Tokyo.  I  become  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  their  truth. 

That  is  why  I  have  offered  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  156.  a  resolution  to  create  an 
interagency  commission  to  plan  this  Na- 
tions  participation  in  the  1972  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Himian  En- 
vironment. 

/An  article  published  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post  discussed  the  United 
Nations  and  its  role  in  the  battle  against 
pollution.  The  article  makes  two  ex- 
tremely significant  points.  First,  as  the 
author  points  out: 

since  no  effort  at  planetary  htisbandry  Is 
likely  to  get  far  without  the  Chinese  and 
the  Ruaslans.  efforts  to  rope  In  our  fellow 
men  at  the  Kremlin  are  Intensifying  from 
month  to  month.  Although  not  everybody 
may  be  prepared  to  believe  It,  the  best  way 
of  going  about  this  so  far  seems  to  be 
through  the  U.N. 

Second,  although  U  Thant  is  justifi- 
ably skeptical  about  the  ability  of  the 
UJJ.  to  preside  over  the  decisionmaking 
relative  to  the  antipollution  war  and  the 
enforcement  of  a  worldwide  code,  still. 
as  the  author  notes,  "if  the  UJ*.  can- 
not— who  could?" 

Mr.  President,  when  it  was  said  that 
the  United  Nations  is  the  world's  "last 
great  hope"  the  author  of  those  words 
must  have  had  the  environmental  crisis 
in  mind,  because  surely  that  august  body, 
though  admittedly  disappointingly  inef- 
fective In  many  areas  of  human  en- 
deavor, must  be  the  best,  and  probably 
the  only,  vehicle  through  which  this 
planet  can  save  itself  from  the  waste  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  U.N. 
and  World  Pollution"  by  Claire  Sterling. 
pubhshed  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  28,  1970.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlqle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  U.N.  AND  World  Pollutioh 
(By  Claire  SterUng) 

RoMK. — There  was  quiet  dismay  In  UJJ. 
circles  not  long  ago  when  U  Thant.  In  an 
otherwise  admirable  speech,  seemed  to  hint 
that  a  new  International  body  might  be 
needed  to  cope  with  problems  of  the  human 
environment.  Among  those  already  engaged 
In  this  pursuit  are  six  special  commissions 
and  five  specialized  agencies  of  the  U.N.  it- 
seU  (including  FAO.  WHO.  UNESCO.  ICSU 
and  ECOSOC),  a  worldwide  network  of  pri- 
vate U.N.  Associations  (UNA'S) .  the  Council 
of  Europe  (CE),  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  (OECD),  NATO,  the 
Common  Market's  European  Economic  Com- 
mission (EEC),  Eastern  Europe's  Comecon 
(CMEA).  and  at  least  23  other  Inter-govem- 
mental  or  private  bodies  bearing  such  Im- 
penetrable acronyms  as  EPPO,  IWSA,  OFPW. 
ICPDP  CEIP.  ICAO.  OMCO,  ECMT.  IRF. 
tnTP.  lUlA.  IPHP.  lATA  and  STICHTING 
CONCAWE. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  In  the  field,  of 
course,  considering  the  subject's  complexity 
and  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  that  have 
been  coming  to  light  recently.  Among  other 
things  we've  discovered  rather  late  In  the 
day  is  the  fact  that  scientists  still  arent  sure 
how  much  carbon  dioxide  we  can  Inject  Into 
the  atmosphere  before  heating  It  up  enough 
to  melt  the  polar  Icecaps,  how  much  smog 
can  cut  off  the  sun's  rays  without  bringing 
a  new  Ice  Age  upon  us,  how  many  germs  per 
cubic  centimeter  of  water  we  can  swallow 
and  live  how  much  better  or  worse  off  the 
hviman  race  would  actually  be  for  using  or 
banning  DDT.  ' 

Nevertheless  our  sources  of  pooled  infor- 
mation are  certainly  lmpro\'lng.  Not  all  the 
international  bodies  lUted  above  have  gotten 
past  the  windy  stage  of  expostulation  and 
exhortation,  but  several  have.  The  OECD. 
whose  member-states  Include  most  of  West- 
ern Europe  as  well  as  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Is  by  all  accounts  the  most 
efficient.  It  has  already  completed  an  exhaus- 
tive study  on  noise  and  begun  another  on 
the  air.  Its  effort*  are  directed  mainly  to- 
ward standardizing  data  and  examining  pos- 
sible remedial  action— how  much  It  wUl  cost, 
who  should  pay,  and  so  on. 

The  Council  of  Europe  has  also  produced 
useful  country  studies;  and  others  are  being 
prepared  for  a  new  arm  of  NATO  designed  to 
defend  the  Atlantic  Alliance  against  every- 
thing called  the  Committee  on  the  Challenge 
of  Modem  Society  (CCMS).  Insofar  as  the 
CCMS  Is  meant  to  command  governmental 
attention  at  the  highest  levels.  President 
Nixon's  initiative  In  propoelng  It  last  au- 
tumn was  commendable,  eepeclally  since  his 
proposal  was  accompanied  by  a  very  hand- 
some offer  of  financing.  All  the  same,  several 
of  our  NATO  partners  dldn  t  like  It  (and 
stlU  don't)  because  of  a  certain  parochial 
quality  they  feel  we  ought  to  be  rising  above. 

It's  the  Rvisslans  we're  after,  really.  (They 
may  say  that  "socialism,  with  its  respect 
for  nature,  protects  the  health  of  all  men. 
even  in  the  capitalist  world."  whereas  capi- 
talism does  the  opposite.  But  the  condition 
of  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  Seas,  not  to  men- 
tion the  once  crystal-pxire  Lake  Baikal  In 
Siberia,  scarcely  confirms  that.)  Naturally, 
the  Chinese  should  be  In  on  this  too.  Apart 
frtjm  participating  In  the  weather-watching 
World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO). 
however,  they  are  apparently  not  about  to 
Join  anything.  Since  no  effort  at  planetary 
husbandry  U  likely  to  get  far  without  the 
Chinese  and  the  Ruaslans,  efforts  to  rope  In 
our  fellow  men  at  the  Kremlin  are  Intensify- 
ing from  month  to  month.  Although  not 
everybody  may  be  prepared  to  believe  It.  the 
best  way  of  going  about  this  so  far  seemB 
to  be  through  the  U.N. 
The  U.N.'s  Economic  Commission  for  Bu- 


rcfpe  (ECE)  Is  m  close  touch  with  Soviet  and 
other  Eastern  European  leaders,  to  prepare 
for  a  continent-wide  conference  of  Indiu- 
trlallzed  nations  on  the  environment  In 
Prague  next  May.  That  conference  will  pre- 
pare m  turn  for  a  planetary  summit  meeting 
to  be  held  In  Stockholm  under  U.N.  auspices 
for  the  following  year.  Theoretically,  the 
thousand  delegates  to  the  Stockholm  gather- 
ing will  already  have  reached  the  stage  of 
drawing  up  guidelines  for  planet-wWe  envi- 
ronmental codes.  What  progress  may  be  made 
In  that  direction  by  a  thousand  delegates  sit- 
ting in  one  room — all  presumably  having  to 
refer  back  to  their  governments — may  be 
open  to  question.  It  Is  Interesting,  though, 
that  every  step  In  the  U.N.'s  laborlotis  prepa- 
rations for  the  Stockholm  Conference  has 
been  endorsed  unanimously  since  Sweden 
first  proposed  It  two  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.N.  forum  Is  dis- 
tressingly public,  something  from  which  So- 
viet leaders  tend  automatically  to  shy.  They 
are  Inclined  therefore  to  be  more  relaxed  In 
discreet  encounters  between  their  own  and 
other  private  U.N.  Associations,  especially 
ours:  Arthur  Goldberg's  visit  to  Moscow  last 
summer  under  such  sponsorship  ended  In  a 
promising  agreement  for  Joint  studies.  If 
only  in  parallel. 

Still  more  privately.  Premier  Kosygln's  son- 
in-law,  Gherman  Gvlshlanl,  has  discussed  a 
projected  series  of  computer-based  systems 
anaylses  with  McGeorge  Bundy.  who  has, 
since  President  Johnson  asked  him  to  In 
1966.  been  trying  to  "explore  the  state  of 
International  knowledge  about  some  of  the 
larger  problems  faced  by  the  Industrialized 
societies."  And  even  more  privately,  Gvlshlanl 
has  been  approached  by  an  Intriguing  and 
almost  clandestine  band  of  30-odd  inter- 
national experts  from  almost  as  many  coun- 
tries who  call  themselves  the  Club  of  Rome. 

The  Club's  prospectus  Is  rather  daunting 
scmantlcally,  speaking  as  it  does  of  "heuris- 
tic approaches,"  "declslon-effectlvlty  time- 
spans,"  "diseconomies,"  "metabolic  rela- 
tions," and  47  planet-wide  "Continuous  Crit- 
ical Problems  (CCP's)"  which  must  be  "cog- 
nized" before  the  time-spans  run  out.  Ac- 
tually, the  Club's  project  is  wildly  ambitious 
and  altogether  absorbing  a  computer-based 
effort  to  build  three-dimensional  models  of 
the  47  CCP's,  measure  their  effects  upon 
one  another,  and  observe  their  effects  as 
they  expand  with  time.  The  fact  that  com- 
puters will  be  provided  for  this  study  by  the 
august  Batelle  Institute  in  Geneva  and  that 
the  working  group  wUl  be  directed  by  Dr. 
Hasan  Ozbekhan.  head  of  King  Resources' 
Computer  Division  in  California,  who  Is  con- 
sidered by  those  who  know  him  to  be  a  ge- 
nius, suggests  that  this  effort  to  achieve  "a 
leap  in  Inventiveness  .  .  .  surp>asslng  conven- 
tional wisdom"  Is  being  taken  quite  seriously. 

One  gathers  from  aU  this  Information  col- 
lecting that  we  may  be  able  to  move  on  be- 
fore too  long  from  the  elementary  study 
level  to  the  more  tormented  one  of  decision- 
making. Maybe  U  Thant  Is  right  in  his  ex- 
quisitely delicate  skepticism  about  the  UJJ.'s 
capacity  to  preside  successfully  over  plane- 
tary deliberations  at  that  stage.  If  the  UJ7. 
cannot,  however,  who  could? 


PROXMI^E-SCHWEIKER  C-5A 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  is- 
sued jointly  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  and  me  yes- 
terday concerning  our  amendment  on 
the  C-5A  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


August  12,  1970 
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Pbozmiss-Scbwxikze  Statikxnt 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wl«.)  and  Sen. 
Richard  8.  Schwelker  (R-Pa.)  said  Tuesday 
that  they  had  sent  letters  to  fellow  Senators 
seeking  co-sponsors  for  their  amendment  to 
restrict  use  of  a  requested  »200  mUUon  con- 
tingency fund  for  the  C-6A  transport. 

Termed  a  "keep  building  the  planee"  pro- 
posal, the  Proxmlre-Schwelker  amendment 
would  do  the  following: 

Umlt  use  of  $200  million  contingency  txxxxd 
requested  In  the  fiscal  year  1971  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  for  the  C-6A 
to  only  two  situations:  (1)  settlement  of 
outstanding  contract  disputes  over  the  C-6A 
between  the  prime  contractor,  Lockheed 
Corporation,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  favor 
of  Lockheed  by  the  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  or  a  Court,  or  (2)  determi- 
nation by  a  court-appointed  trustee,  In  either 
a  bankruptcy  or  reorganization  situation, 
that  all  or  part  of  the  $200  million  fund  was 
necessary  to  insure  delivery  of  the  42  planes 
due  under  the  contract  by  June  30.  1971. 

Require  a  Comptroller  General  report  to 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
Lockheed's  financial  capability  of  meeting 
fiscal  year  1971  contract  requirements: 

Require  a  second  Comptroller  General  re- 
port on  the  prospects  and  costs  for  Lockheed 
to  deUver  the  full  81  planes  currently  or- 
dered by  the  Defense  Department. 

Direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  give  top 
priority  to  the  C-5A  in  any  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  to  insure  the  goveriunent  Interests 
in  contract  performance  are  fully  repre- 
sented. 

Proxmire  said.  "InltlEQ  low-blddlng.  and 
subsequent  bad  management  have  created 
the  enormous  cost-overruns  on  the  C-5A,  re- 
sulting In  the  current  Defense  Department 
request  to  ball-out  Lockheed.  Senator 
Schwelker  and  I  are  introducing  this  amend- 
ment to  Insure  that  the  government  gets  the 
planes  we've  ordered,  but  to  also  Insure  that 
we  dont  simply  reward  bad  management." 

Schwelker  said,  "Merely  handlng-out  $200 
million,  which  undoubtedly  will  Just  be  the 
first  In  a  series  of  give-aways  to  keep  the  C- 
5A  program  going,  cannot  be  tolerated  by 
Congress  If  we  are  ever  going  to  curb  defense 
procurement  cost-overruns  and  bring  busi- 
ness efficiency  to  our  procurement  process. 
Senator  Proxmire  and  I  feel  stron^y  that 
now  Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  draw  the 
line,  and  Impose  controls  on  corporate  mis- 
management." 

In  a  Joint  letter  to  Senate  colleagues  urg- 
ing support  of  this  C-5A  amendment,  Prox- 
mire and  Schwelker  said: 

The  bill  contains  $200  million  in  contin- 
gency funds.  This  request  is  In  dispute  be- 
cause: 

(1)  The  Air  Force  insists  that  It  does  not 
owe  the  money,  although  the  Defense  De- 
partment estimates  that  an  additional  $800 
million,  over  and  above  the  money  already 
appropriated  or  contained  In  this  bill,  will 
be  needed  to  complete  the  81 -plane  program. 

(2)  The  Company  insists  that  it  will  have 
to  default  on  Its  contract  If  It  falls  to  get 
the  $200  million.  But  it  also  says  It  needs 
nearly  $600  million  over  the  contract  price 
to  keep  solvent.  We  are  asked  to  take  it  on 
faith.  The  $200  million  is  only  the  first  step. 

(3)  It  would  sat  an  unconscionable  prec- 
edent. If  Congress  or  the  Pentagon  puts  up 
$200  million  to  "bail  out"  Lockheed  under 
these  conditions,  hundreds  of  unsupported 
claims  of  government  contractors  will  fol- 
low. It  would  support  mismanagement  and 
perpetuate  our  bad  nUlltary  procvirement 
policies. 

Our  amendment  would  make  certain  that 
the  planee  vere  produced  and  the  employees 
kept  at  work  without  setting  any  of  these 
highly  undesirable  precedents.  It  provides 
that  the  $200  million  could  not  be  expended 
unless  It  is  determined  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Bocod  of  Contract  Appeals  (ASBCA)  or 


the  courts  that  It  Is  either  owed  to  the  Com- 
pany or  Is  needed  by  the  Company. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OP 
EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day President  Nixon  vetoed  the  HUD- 
Independent  Offices  and  the  Education 
appropriation  bills.  With  each  passing 
month  it  becomes  more  obvious  that  the 
American  people  have  elected  a  President 
who  has  a  great  deal  of  courage,  wis- 
dom, and  commonsense.  In  Congress, 
however,  and  particularly  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  party,  the  Presi- 
dent is  being  ridiculed  and  attacked  for 
his  veto. 

Having  inherited  one  of  the  worst 
cases  of  inflation  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  President  Nixon  decided, 
wisely  I  believe,  that  to  bring  it  imder 
control  was  the  number  one  domestic 
priority.  He  is  doing  that,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  economlc  disruption  for  the 
country.  His  pwUcies  are  taking  effect, 
and  his  popularity  is  at  an  alltime  high 
as  shown  by  the  latest  Gallup  poll.  Ex- 
periencing success  in  his  fight  against 
inflation,  the  President  realizes  the  great 
damage  and  setback  that  would  be  dealt 
to  our  economy  if  he  were  forced  to 
accept  the  deficit  spending  continually 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  Congress. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  this  inflation  was  the  loag 
series  of  severely  unbalanced  budgets  of 
the  previous  administration.  President 
Nixon  has  wisely  rejected  that  course  and 
has  vowed  to  keep  the  budget  balanced 
or  as  close  to  that  as  possible.  His  veto 
message  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  read  by  every  American.  We 
should  not  forget  that  his  request  for 
education  funds  was  28  percent  higher 
in  this  fiscal  year  than  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  the  Johnson  administration.  This 
was  a  total  increase  of  $972  million  over 
fiscal  year  1969.  Total  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  in  the  field  of  education 
for  fiscal  year  1971  will  represent  $12 
billion,  the  highest  figure  in  our  history. 

The  President's  request  for  urban  re- 
newal, water  and  sewage  grants  and 
housing  subsidies  was  double  the  money 
figure  spent  in  the  last  year  of  the  John- 
son administration. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  the  President 
is  reorienting  our  domestic  priorities.  He 
is  channeling  more  funds  than  ever  be- 
fore into  our  critical  domestic  needs;  and 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  winning  the  bat- 
tle against  inflation. 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  veto 
these  bills;  but  as  his  courage  is  increas- 
ingly imderstood  by  the  American  people, 
his  popularity  among  the  voters  and 
their  support  for  him  grows.  I  am  sure 
his  political  opponents  find  this  very  ex- 
asperating, but  those  of  us  who  support 
and  believe  in  the  President  know  that  it 
stems  from  wise  policies  and  responsible 
action.  Many  people  are  legitimately  ask- 
ing the  question  what  this  means  for 
school  funds.  The  Congress  will  recon- 
sider the  bills,  but  no  one  can  predict  at 
this  point  the  outcome.  However,  I  as- 
sure our  education  people  in  Utah  and 
throughout  the  Nation  that  it  will  be  re- 
sponsible and  that  funds  will  be  avail- 


able to  operate  long-standing  and  new 
education  programs. 

I  call  upon  Congress  and  all  Americans 
to  stand  with  the  President  in  his  effort 
to  avoid  an  even  higher  cost  of  living, 
higher  interest  rates,  and  higher  taxes. 
Certainly,  Mr.  President,  another  chap- 
ter has  been  written  in  Idi.  Nixon's 
"profile  of  courage." 


DAIRY  IMPORTS:  THE  NEED  FOR 
AN  OVERALL  QUOTA 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  im- 
port controls  over  dairy  products  shipped 
to  this  country  are  slowly  but  surely  col- 
lapsing. Importers  are  mocking  our  laws. 
They  are  using  loopholes  in  the  individ- 
ual product  quota  descriptions  to  bring 
in  tons  of  damaging  products.  These  im- 
ports, which  violate  the  spirit  of  our 
laws,  are  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
millions  of  dollars.  The  price  support 
program  is  having  to  pay  for  the  do- 
mestic products  displaced  by  these  im- 
ports, which  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Recently.  I  submitted  testimony  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  which  discussed  the 
current  problems  with  our  system  of 
dairy  import  controls.  I  proposed  to  the 
Commission  that  it  recommend  to  the 
President  that  he  use  his  power  imder 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  to  set  an  overall  dairy  quota.  This 
quota  should  be  based  on  all  dairy  prod- 
ucts imported  for  consumption  during 
the  5  calendar  years  from  1961-65.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  such  an  overall  quota 
would  eliminate  the  loopholes  created  by 
individual  product  designations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfair  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  have  to  pay  for 
aa  inept  system  of  import  controls.  I 
would  like  to  go  on  record  once  again, 
as  I  have  so  many  times  before,  as  sup- 
porting fundamental  reform  in  our  dairy 
import  controls.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  testimony  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dajst  Import  Testimont  of  Sxmator  Wil- 
liam   PROXMISE.    SnBMXTTED   TO   TBE   TUOTW 

Commission.  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed  to  have 
to  submit  this  testimony  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission today. 

Unfortunately,  the  Dairy  Import  Oontrol 
System  of  this  country  has  turned  Into  a 
giant  game.  There  is  no  doubt  the  importen 
are  winning  this  game.  Even  as  we  meet 
dairy  Importers  are  plotting  their  next  eva- 
sion of  the  law.  And  as  they  win,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  lose. 

For  every  billion  pounds  of  milk  equiv- 
alent the  government  is  forced  to  buy  under 
the  price  support  program,  the  American 
taxpayer  will  have  to  pay  about  $65  mllllnn. 

Why  are  the  taxpayers  being  taken  to  the 
cleaners  with  such  ease?  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  you  know  it  Is  In  part  because  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  handcuffed  by  cur- 
rent laws  and  unfortunate  precedents.  It  Is 
in  part  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  impose  countervailing  duties 
on  export  subsidies.  And  It  has  been  partially 
due  to  dlsastrovifi  misclassiflcatlons  by  the 
Customs  Bureau. 

Mr.  Chairman,  la  1953  when  Section  104 
of  the  Defense  ProductKui  Act  expired  and 
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Sactlon  23  proce«dlngs  were  instituted,  tbla 
country  made  the  mistake  of  setting  Im- 
port quotas  on  individual  daily  products  in- 
stead of  a<>lclng  lor  overall  lUnlts. 

We  relied  on  mea«urenients  of  fat  solids 
Instead  of  milk  solids.  Today,  bowever.  It 
Is  possible  to  manipulate  fat  content  with 
such  ease  so  as  to  avoid  the  quota  cutoff 
level  by  a  fracUon  of  a  percent.  If  we  set 
the  quota  for  all  cheese  above,  say,  0.4  per- 
cent butterfat,  Importers  will  bring  In  0.39 
percent  butterfat  cheese. 

Today  we  are  examining  the  fourth  ice 
creim  mix.  Importers  have  adjusted  the  but- 
terfat content  of  their  nUxes  so  as  to  avoid 
the  wording  of  the  quotas  each  time  they 
were  set. 

Individual  product  designations  have  made 
a  mockery  of  our  import  quotas.  Nowhere 
was  the  Inadequacy  of  our  system  of  des- 
ignations so  obvious  as  when  the  President 
declared  the  quota  on  Italian  cheese  In  the 
original  loaf.  All  the  Importers  did  was  cut 
the  loaves  in  half  and  put  them  back  in  the 
original  boxes.  They  were  then  allowed  to 
come  In  outside  the  quota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  all  importers  have  to 
do  is  cut  loaves  of  cheese  in  half  to  avoid 
quotas,  I  say  it  Is  time  for  radical  reorga- 
nization of  our  dairy  import  quota  system. 
Individual  product  designations  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  totally  Inadequate  as  has 
the  system  of  divided  authority.  This  di- 
vided authority  creates  conflict  between  the 
Customs  Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  must  act  to  move  away  from 
these  anachronisms. 

It  is  crucial  that  two  major  changes  be 
made  m  the  dairy  import  quota  situation. 
FUst,  the  power  to  determine  which  prc'd- 
uets  are  included  under  the  quotas  should 
be  shifted  from  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Biu-eau 
of  Customs  has  demonstrated  it  has  neither 
the  will  nor  the  technical  expertise  to  pre- 
vent costly  evasions  of  the  law.  The  Monterey 
cheese  and  lee  cream  products  we  are  exam- 
ing  today  attest  to  this  fact. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate 
which  would  allow  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  determine  which  products  fall  un- 
der quota  designations.  I  ask  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  recommend  to  the  President  that 
he  support  my  bill  or  a  similar  proposal.  The 
system  of  divided  authority  has  shovrti  Itself 
Incapable  of  enforcing  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  law.  Every  day  this  negligence  continues, 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  goes  up.  We  must, 
therefore.  Invest  the  responsibility  In  a  body 
which  has  shown  the  interest  and  capability 
to  protect  the  price  support  program. 

Second,  we  must  act  to  provide  overall 
rather  than  individual  product  designations. 
I  ask  the  Tariff  Commission  to  recommend  to 
the  I>reEldent  that  be  Ignore  the  precedents 
which  have  been  set  and  declare  an  overall 
quota.  This  quota  should  be  based  on  all 
butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids,  casein  or  casein- 
ates  Imported  for  consumption  during  the 
five  calendar  years  from  1961  through  1965 
or  about  844  million  pounds  milk  eq\ilvalent. 
There  ts  nothing  In  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  or  any  other  statute  that  I  know 
of  which  would  prohibit  such  a  proclamation. 
In  fact.  Section  M  (7  U3.C.  6a4(b))  states: 
"that  in  designating  any  article  or  articles, 
the  President  may  describe  them  by  physical 
qualities,  value,  use  or  upon  such  other  bases 
as  he  may  determine."  Apparently  the  In- 
tent of  the  Act  Is  to  give  the  President  the 
widest  possible  freedom  in  determining  bow 
to  cope  with  threats  to  the  price  support  or 
other  programs  of  the  government. 

It  appears  obvious  to  me  that  a  threat  to 
the  price  support  program  exists.  It  is  further 
obvious  that  the  present  system  of  indlvldusl 
product  quotas  Is  an  Ineffective  means  of 
controlling  the  threat.  It  would  seem  botn 
appropriate  and  necessary  for  the  Tariff  Oom- 
mlssion  to  recommend  that  the  President  In- 
stitute ovnaU  quotas.  I  think  suoh  a  pro- 


posal faUs  well  within  the  President's  request 
for  the  Commission's  ■"recommendations." 

What  I  am  proposing  Is  that  the  President, 
by  proclamation,  put  Into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  my  Dairy  Import  bill.  This  is  the  bill 
that  so  many  Congressmen  have  supported 
for  years  as  the  best  existing  possibility  for 
protecting  the  price  support  program.  Once 
the  President  had  set  an  overall  quota,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  then  recom- 
mend the  method  and  means  for  allocating 
the  quota  among  individual  products. 

I  would  hope  that  In  his  original  procla- 
mation of  an  overall  quota  the  President 
would  provide  that  the  quota  could  be  In- 
creased or  decreased  automatically  if  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  dairy  products  varied 
from  the  1961-65  level. 

The  first  Presidential  proclamation  of  an 
overall  quota  should  also  leave  some  room 
for  the  admittance  of  new  products  in  the 
market  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

While  an  overall  quota  appears  to  be  the 
only  sensible  way  of  protecting  the  price  sup- 
port and  other  government  programs,  I  am 
not  overly  optimistic  that  it  will  be  adopted. 
For  several  years  now,  strong  political  forces 
have  blocked  the  clear  and  rational  response 
to  the  dairy  Import  threat.  These  forces  are 
probably  still  strong  enough  to  block  the  re- 
quired radical  change. 

Thus,  viewing  the  situation  realistically 
but  hoping  the  Tariff  Commission  will  take 
a  courageous  stand  by  recommending  to  the 
President  an  overall  quota,  I  will  now  address 
myself  to  the  Individual  product  quotas 
listed  in  the  hearing  notice.  I  do  so  viewing 
anything  this  Commission  might  do  on  these 
items  as  a  stop-gap  measure.  In  fact,  if  this 
Commission  does  not  recommend  an  overall 
quota  It  might  Just  as  well  begin  scheduling 
the  next  roimd  of  dairy  Import  hearings 
today. 

I  now  wish  to  discuss  both  the  items  listed 
In  the  Section  22  hearings  ordered  by  the 
President  and  the  Section  332  hearings 
ordered  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Hopefully,  the  very  discussion  of 
these  items  will  emphasize  the  innate  weak- 
nesses of  the  system  of  divided  authority 
and  individual  product  quotas. 

THX  SXCnON  22  BKARINGS 

Ice  cream 

The  evasion  of  the  Ice  cream  quota  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  problems  created  by 
divided  authority  and  of  the  ease  with  which 
Importers  can  evade  quotas  by  merely  vary- 
ing the  proportions  of  Ingredients. 

The  product  we  are  discussing  is  about  24 
percent  butterfat,  14  percent  nonfat  milk 
solids  and  17  percent  sugar.  With  such  a  high 
fat  content,  this  product  could  not  possibly 
be  eaten  as  ice  cream.  Ptirthermore,  since  it 
comes  from  hoof  and  mouth  disease  coun- 
tries, it  would  be  subject  to  stiff  hoof  and 
mouth  regulations  if  it  were  labeled  as  ice 
cream.  The  Customs  Bureau,  however,  has 
labeled  this  product  as  ice  cream  thus  en- 
abling It  to  avoid  the  quotas  on  ice  cream 
mixes.  At  the  same  time,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  seeing  the  product  for  what 
it  is,  labeled  It  an  ice  cream  mix  thus  en- 
abling it  to  avoid  the  disease  regulations. 

And  who  pays  for  this  difference  in  opinion 
over  the  classification?  The  American  tax- 
payer. Last  year  over  20  million  pounds  of 
this  product  entered  the  United  States.  In 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year  another 
18  million  pounds  came  in.  One  industry 
source  has  computed  that  these  imports 
have  thus  far  cost  the  taxpayer  scnne  $8.9 
million  becatue  of  price  support  piuxhases 
made  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. This  is  a  travesty  of  our  Import 
laws. 

Even  if  the  Tariff  Commission  acts  to  stop 
the  Imports,  will  we  have  solved  the  threat 
to  the  price  support  program?  Well,  unfor- 


tunately, this  is  the  fourth  Ice  cream  prod- 
uct to  evade  the  quota.  The  first  product 
contained  over  76  percent  butterfat.  The 
next  one  avoided  the  quota  by  moving  to 
45  percent  butterfat  content.  The  third 
product  avoided  quota  by  being  packed  in 
retail  containers.  Now  impofters  have  moved 
the  butterfat  content  down  to  24  percent  to 
avoid  the  quota.  This  evasion  should  provide 
strong  evidence  of  the  need  for  an  overall 
quota. 

This  ice  cream  product  has  no  historical 
basis.  It  is  an  obvious  evasion  product.  Tlie 
Agriculture  Department  feels  as  I  do  that 
the  loe  cream  should  be  included  under  exist- 
ing butterfat-sugar  mixture  dairy  quotas. 
In  a  letter  to  me  dated  August  22.  1969,  they 
stated  "The  Department  believes  that  the 
classification  decision  by  Customs  was  made 
in  error,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  InsufOcient 
Information.  We  have  taken  up  the  matter 
with  the  Treasury  Department  and  recom- 
mended that  the  product  be  reclassified." 
The  Tariff  Commission  should  recommend 
such  a  change  In  the  quota,  a  change  Cus- 
toms could  not  ignore. 

"Skim  milk"  cheese 
When  President  Johnson  made  the  last 
major  dairy  quota  proclamation  on  Janu- 
ity  6,  1969,  he  worded  the  cheese  item  to 
Include  "cheese  .  .  .  containing  no  butter- 
fat or  not  over  0.5  percent  by  weight  of 
butterfat."  This  presented  an  obvious  loop- 
hole. Any  cheese  with  less  than  0.5  percent 
butterfat  was  free  to  come  Into  the  United 
States  in  unlimited  quantities. 

And  importers  have  been  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  huge  loophole.  Last  year  they 
brought  in  over  2.8  million  pounds.  Unfortu- 
nately it  seems  as  if  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  almost 
4.5  million  pounds  of  the  low-fat  cheese  has 
been  brought  in. 

This  skim  milk  cheese  item  is  blended 
vsrlth  whey  and  milk  powder  to  produce  low 
fat  cheese  spreads.  The  product  has  the 
potential  of  driving  out  domestically-pro- 
duced cheese  from  the  market.  The  result, 
of  course,  is  a  burden  to  the  price  support 
program.  I  l)elleve  these  low  fat  cheeses  are 
"practically  certain  to  be.  Imported  under 
such  conditions  and  In  such  quantities  as 
to  .  .  .  materially  interfere  with  the  price 
support  programs,"  and  as  such  should  be 
placed  under  the  cheese  quota. 

SECTION    332    nXMS 

Lactose 

Lactose  is  a  form  of  milk  sugar  derived 
from  whey.  It  can  be  used  In  the  production 
of  items  such  as  low  fat  milk,  candy,  baby 
foods,  ice  cream,  and  frozen  dairy  products. 
It  has  historically  been  used  by  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

The  danger  from  lactose  ts  twofold.  Plrst, 
it  affects  the  price  support  program  and,  sec- 
ond, it  endangers  the  domestic  outlets  for 
whey  and  thereby  endangers  anti-pollution 
efforts. 

The  Imports  of  lactose  are  rising  dramati- 
cally. In  1968  they  were  only  374.000  povmds* 
And  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  im- 
ports totaled  2,302.000  pounds.  This  repre- 
sents 516  percent  of  the  imports  during  the 
same  five-month  period  last  year.  Since  lac- 
tose displaces  a  market  for  non-fat  milk,  it 
would  seem  that  the  price  support  program 
oould  be  In  severe  danger  from  the  Increase 
In  its  importation. 

The  price  support  danger,  however,  Is  no 
less  than  the  danger  to  the  environmental 
programs  of  the  Agriculture  Department. 
There  was  a  time  when  cheese  manufacturers 
diunped  whey  into  streams  and  rivers  cre- 
ating a  source  of  pollution.  Other  manufac- 
turers clogged  up  sewage  disposal  plants 
since  whey  is  very  difficult  to  break  down 
chemically. 

At  greet  expense  and  difflctilty.  Agriculture 
and  the  manufacturers  developed  a  method 
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of  producing  lactose  from  the  whey.  They 
then  found  and  created  markets  for  this 
lactose.  However,  the  recent  imports  of  lac- 
tose are  now  threatening  those  markets  and 
thereby  endangering  the  environment. 

For  two  reasons,  the  threat  to  those  pro- 
grams providing  an  outlet  for  whey  and  the 
danger  to  the  price  support  program,  the 
Tariff  Conunlssion  must  move  to  restrict  im- 
ports of  this  substance.  Presently.  Uctose  Is 
classified  as  a  chemical.  It  should  be  classi- 
fied as  a  dairy  product  and  placed  under 
quota. 

Chocolate  crum,b 

Chocolate  crumb  is  one  of  the  most  dam- 
aging items  coming  into  the  coxmtry  through 
a  current  dairy  import  loophole.  The  17,000,- 
000  pound  quota  for  chocolate  crumb  is  out- 
rageously high.  And  now  Importers  have  be- 
gim  to  evade  this  outrageous  quota  by 
importing  crumb  containing  less  than  5.5 
l>ercent  butterfat. 

Using  both  low  fat  and  normal  chocolate 
crumb  mixes,  importers  are  bringing  surplus 
milk  solids  into  this  country  at  bargain  rates. 
In  fact  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that 
chocolate  crumb  imports  have  ruined  the 
whole  milk  powder  Industry  and  are  Jeopard- 
izing the  few  companies  still  operating. 

It  should  be  noted  that  domestic  chocolate 
crumb  usage  In  the  United  States  never  ex- 
ceeded 3  mUllon  pounds  per  year.  The  im- 
ported crumb  is  thus  obviotialy  replacing 
roller  whole  milk  powder.  The  result  Is  a 
btirden  to  the  price  support  program. 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  us  all  when  President 
Johnson  set  the  quota  at  17  million  pounds 
especially  after  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  Agriculture  Department  recommended 
quotas  of  around  10  million  pounds  and  the 
current  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
recommended  only  a  2  million  pound  quota. 
The  quota  set  was  170  percent  higher  than 
the  historical  usage  of  crumb  from  1955- 
1969.  This  quota  should  be  cut  back  to  2 
million  povmds.  Piuthermore,  the  5.5  percent 
or  less  butterfat-content  crumbs  should  be 
placed  under  this  quota. 

The  chocolate  crumb  loopholes  are  hav- 
ing drastic  effects  on  the  dairy  Industry  and 
the  price  support  program.  They  must  be 
closed  immediately. 

The  47-cent  price  break 
No  provision  of  the  Import  quotas  have 
provided  a  more  Joyous  field  day  for  the  dairy 
loophole  finders  than  the  47  centprfce  break. 
Under  the  47  cent  price  break,  Elmmen- 
thaler,  Oruyere-process,  and  "other"  cheese 
quotas  only  apply  to  those  items  priced  un- 
der 47  cents  per  pound.  However,  since  the 
support  price  is  now  62  cents  a  pound.  It  Is 
relatively  simple  for  importers  to  under- 
cut domestic  cheese  prices  and  thereby  force 
the  government  to  buy  cheese  under  the 
price  support  program. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  said  many  times, 
the  price  break  is  being  easily  bypassed  by 
the  use  of  rebates  and  special  pricing  ar- 
rangements. This  spring  I  discovered  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  government 
the  use  of  a  special  account  to  circumvent 
the  price  break  by  one  German  company.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  that  firm 
to  an  American  firm  which  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  secret  rebates.  The  letter  reads  in 
part:  "Furthermore  you  need  an  Import  li- 
cense for  cheese  if  the  price  per  pound  f .o.b. 
Hamburg  is  tmder  U.S.  47  cents.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  we  wlU  Increase  the  price  to  U.8. 
48  cents  per  pound  and  the  difference  in 
amount  wUl  be  credited  to  a  special  ac- 
count." 

The  most  recent  tactic  used  by  price-break 
evaders  Is  a  dehydration  technique.  Cheese 
that  would  normally  cost  as  little  as  2914 
cents  per  pound  with  normal  moisture  con- 
tent has  a  value  of  47  cents  per  pound  when 
the  moisture  Is  removed. 


According  to  unofficial  sources,  some  1 
million  pounds  of  dehydrated  cheese  have 
been  Imported  already  this  year  at  prices 
ranging  from  47  cents  to  62  cents  a  pound. 
U  they  contained  a  normal  amount  of 
moisture,  these  products  would  sell  at  29H 
to  32>^  cents  per  pound,  or  well  below  the 
price  break.  The  Tariff  Commission  should 
recommend  that  the  wording  of  cheese 
quotas  specify  a  specific  moisture  range. 
Hopefully  the  Commission  will  go  even  fur- 
ther and  recommend  the  abolishment  of 
the  price  break  altogether. 

The  47  cent  price  break  Is  one  giant  loop- 
hole and  should  be  abolished.  Its  continued 
existence  is  one  of  the  most  severe  threats 
to  the  price  support  program  and.  through 
that  program  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  New  Zealand  quota 
New  Zealand  is  allowed  a  quota  of  7.6 
million  pounds  for  "other  cheeses."  This 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  because  of  the  fact 
that  New  Zealand  has  no  historical  record 
of  sending  these  cheeses  to  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  since  Section  22  of  the  Agrt- 
cultiu-al  Adjustment  Act  specifies  that  new 
quotas  be  established  on  the  basis  of  im- 
ports during  a  base  period  the  New  Zealand 
quota  would  appear  to  contravene  the  lan- 
guage of  the  section. 

Cheese  which  Is  allowed  to  be  Imported 
which  has  no  historical  record  can  do  noth- 
ing but  Increase  the  payments  which  must 
be  made  under  the  price  support  program. 
The  Commission  should  recommend  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  New  Zealand 
"other"  cheese  quota. 

The  quota  items  I  have  commented  on 
here  are  probably  the  best  available  evidence 
In  support  of  an  overall  quota  and  an  end 
to  the  system  of  divided  authority.  T^e  his- 
tory of  dairy  Imports  In  this  country  since 
1953  is  one  of  repeated  failure  of  the  Import 
quotas  to  protect  the  price  support  system. 
It  is  time  we  acted  on  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payers to  protect  that  system. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  its  recommendations  on  a  spe- 
cific list  of  dairy  products.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mission tells  the  President  that  It  feels  the 
only  way  to  protect  the  price  support  pro- 
gram with  reference  to  these  specific  prod- 
ucts and  all  other  dairy  products  is  by 
the  institution  of  an  overall  dairy  quota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  invasion  of  non-quota 
products  In  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  Is  shameful.  The  Tariff  Conunlssion  Is 
in  a  position  to  help  enforce  that  law  and 
protect  both  the  American  tfun»^y«r  *>"1 
the  dairy  industry.  By  recommending  an 
overall  dairy  quota,  the  Commission  can 
help  halt  this  "Invasion  by  evasion." 


ROY  W.  HARPER 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  jurists  of  this  country,  Chief 
Judge  Roy  W.  Harper,  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Mis- 
souri, has  announced  his  retirement  as 
chief  Judge  as  of  last  July. 

This  decision  will  be  deeply  regretted 
by  Missouri  and  the  Nation.  Not  only  be- 
cause he  is  my  respected  and  beloved 
friend,  but  also  because  It  is  common 
knowledge  in  our  State  that  no  Jurist  in 
memory  has  been  accorded  more  respect 
than  Judge  Harper.  He  has  been  an 
honor  to  his  profession  and  would  tiave 
been  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  Suprwne 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Roy  Harper  was  bom  on  July  26, 1905, 
in  Gibson,  Dunklin  Coimty.  Mo.  His  par- 
ents were  Marvin  H.  and  Miimie  Brooks 
Harper.  He  attended  the  public  school 


of  Steele,  Mo.,  where  he  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1923.  After  graduation  he 
attended  the  University  of  Missouri,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.  There  he  was  a  member  of 
the  track  team  from  1926  through  1928 
and  the  cross-country  team  fipm  1926 
through  1927,  which  he  captained  in  1927 
and  coached  in  1928.  He  graduated  from 
the  university  in  1929  with  A.B.  and 
UjB.  degrees.  While  in  law  school,  he 
was  a  member  of  Delta  Theta  Phi  legal 
fraternity. 

Judge  Harper  was  admitted  to  the  Mis- 
souri bar  in  1929  and  became  associated 
with  the  Shell  Petroleum  Co.  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  In  1931  he  returned  to  his  hometown 
of  Steele,  Mo.,  to  practice  law.  In  1934 
he  moved  to  Caruthersville,  Mo.,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ward  and 
Reeves.  During  the  I930's  Judge  Harper 
gained  prominence  as  an  attorney  in  Mis- 
souri. He  was  also  active  in  civic  and  po- 
litical organizations  such  as  the  Jaycees 
and  Missouri  Young  Democrats.  He  be- 
came a  close  friend  of  Harry  S.  Truman 
of  Independence,  Mo. 

In  1941  Judge  Htrper  married  Ruth 
Butt  of  BlythevlUe,  Ark.  They  have  two 
children,  Katharine  Brooks  Harper  and 
Arthur  Murray  Harper. 

Judge  Harper  served  his  coimtry  well 
during  World  War  n.  He  entered  the 
U.8.  Army  Air  Force  on  January  29, 1942. 
He  became  a  second  lieutenant  in  Sep- 
tember of  1942.  He  served  31  months  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  with  the  35th 
Fighter  Group.  He  was  released  from  the 
service  on  September  30,  1945,  as  a  major 
and  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Corps 
Reserve.  While  in  the  Pacific  he  was 
awarded  the  Bronz  Star. 

After  the  war.  Judge  Harper  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law  in  Caruthersville. 
In  September  1946  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  of 
Missouri  and  served  until  August  of  1947. 
Judge  Harper  was  appointed  as  judge 
of  the  district  court  by  President  Truman 
on  August  7,  1947.  He  took  the  oath  of 
oflace  on  August  11.  1947.  and  har.  served 
continuously  since  that  date.  During  his 
years  on  the  bench  Judge  Harper  has 
been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  members 
of  the  bar.  He  has  a  reputation  as  a  stern, 
but  very  fair  judge.  He  Is  likewise  held  in 
high  regard  by  fellow  members  of  the 
bench. 

Judge  Harper's  accomplishments  while 
on  the  bench  are  many.  He  has  had  great 
success  in  controlling  the  docket  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Missouri.  The  Judges 
In  his  district  under  his  leadership  have 
made  an  outstanding  record  In  the 
prompt  and  efficient  disposition  of  a 
very  heavy  caseload.  The  statistics  sub- 
mitted by  the  Administrative  Oflace  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  show  that  be  has  done 
a  remarkable  job  in  keQ>ing  his  docket 
current.  There  is  no  district  of  compa- 
rable size  that  can  equal  this  record. 

Judge  Harper  has  often  been  called 
upon  to  solve  difficult  assignmeits  in 
districts  other  than  his  own.  These  as- 
signments have  imposed  additional  and 
often  heavy  burdens  upon  him,  but  he 
has  always  re^»nded  to  requests  to 
sene.  For  example,  he  went  to  radally- 
troubled  Little  Rock,  Ark..  In  1957,  to 
help  handle  the  crowded  docket,  and 
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later  went  to  (Mclahoma  to  conduct  sev- 
eral mskJor  Income  tax  evasion  trials, 
involving  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Oklahoma.  Because  of  his  excellent 
reputation  as  a  trial  judge,  he  has  often 
been  called  upon  to  go  to  another  dis- 
trict to  try  cases  so  that  docket  pressure 
might  be  reduced. 

Judge  Harper  has  many  accomplish- 
ments and  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions within  the  judiciary.  He  became 
the  chief  judge  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Missouri  in  1959.  He  has  served  as 
the  district  court  representative  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  also  served  as  the  program  chair- 
man for  the  Eighth  Circuit  Judicial  Con- 
ference. For  several  years  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
Circuit  Assignments  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. 

Judge  Harper  has  been  active  in  many 
organizations  and  has  received  many 
honors  during  his  distinguished  career. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American,  Mis- 
souri, and  Pemiscot  Coimty  bar  associa- 
tions. He  was  an  honorary  initiate  into 
the  Order  of  the  Coif  in  1958.  He  has 
been  honored  several  times  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  School  of  Law.  The 
law  school  has  recently  smnoimced  the 
creation  of  the  Roy  W.  Harper  Prize  in 
Federal  Procedure.  He  is  a  manber  of 
Steele  Lodge  634,  A  J.  &  A.M.  of  Steele, 
Mo.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Rite— KOCH— Shrine— member  of  board 
of  St.  Louis  Shrine  Hospital — and  is  a 
32d  degree  Mason.  He  was  the  recipient 
of  the  DeMolay  Legion  of  Honor  in  1957, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Order  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri. 

After  Judge  Harper's  retirement  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  President,  he  plans  to  con- 
tinue working  in  Missouri  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  his 
services  as  a  judge  may  be  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  August  9.  1970.  with  respect  to 
this  outstanding  Missourian  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows : 

Judge  Habpxk  Phasing  Out  Caiseb 
(By  David  R.Wallln) 

Wben  United  States  District  Judge  Roy 
W.  Harper  steps  down  as  chief  Judge  and 
assumes  the  status  of  a  senior  Judge  of  this 
district.  It  wlU  mark  a  new  phase  rather 
than  the  end  of  a  23-year  career  on  the 
federal  bench.  Judge  Haji>er  notified  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  on  Jxily  27  that  he 
wants  to  retire.  r 

"I  dont  think  the  change  will  make  any 
major  difference  from  a  practical  viewpoint, 
at  least  for  a  few  months."  Judge  Harper  ex- 
plained. "When  the  President  accepts  my 
application  I  expect  to  continue  to  handle  a 
regular  full  docket,  at  least  until  my  suc- 
cessor Is  appointed  and  sworn  In. 

"The  caseload  In  the  district  has  gone  up 
substantially.  About  50  per  cent  more  cases 
have  been  filed  In  the  first  six  months  this 
year  than  last.  Our  dockets  are  In  excellent 
rtiape  here,  but  It  wouldn't  take  long  to  fall 
behind  If  the  district  was  a  Judge  short.  I 
don't  want  that  to  happen." 

Sincere  concern  that  the  court  keep  ear- 
rent  with  Its  work  is  characteristic  of  Judge 
Harper.  His  first  major  task  when  be  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Oeorge  H.  Moore  as  chief 
Judge  In    1969   was   to  clear  a  backlog   of 


cases.  Judge  Moore's  health  was  f&lllng  and 
the  bulk  of  the  work  fell  on  Judge  Harper 
and  Judge  Randolph  H.  Weber. 

Two  years  of  hard  work  bit  Into  the  back- 
log, but  then  Judge  Weber,  who  had  ap- 
peared In  good  health,  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack,  and  cases  again  began  to  accumulate. 
When  the  court  returned  to  full  strength 
with  the  appointment  of  Judges  James  H. 
Meredith  and  John  K.  Regan  to  succeed 
Judges  Weber  and  Moore,  the  backlog  finally 
was  cleared.  For  several  years  the  district 
has  been  among  the  top  rated  In  the  nation 
for  currency  of  dockets. 

"Even  after  my  successor  is  sworn  In  I 
don't  expect  Just  to  sit  around."  Judge  Har- 
per said.  "As  long  as  my  health  Is  good  I'll 
probably  be  working  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  time." 

As  a  senior  Judge,  Harper  will  continue  to 
receive  his  full  $40,000  annual  salary  for 
life.  He  may  have  cases  assigned  to  him, 
either  In  St.  Louis  or  elsewhere,  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
or  by  chief  judges  of  the  district  and  appel- 
late courts. 

Judge  Harper's  decision  to  retire  as  a  dis- 
trict judge  was  not  unexpected.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  a  strong  proponent  In  the 
Judicial  conference  of  mandatory  retirement 
for  judges  at  70,  with  earlier  retirement 
recommended. 

Judge  Harper  reached  65  on  July  26.  In 
line  with  his  previously  expressed  viewpoint, 
he  sent  President  Nixon  a  letter  the  next 
day  asking  that  he  be  retired  to  the  status 
of  senior  judge  inmiedlately  or  at  a  date 
selected  by  the  President.  He  also  voiced 
his  willingness  to  accept  cases  sent  to  him. 
noting  the  fact  that  his  health  is  good. 

It  can  safely  be  predicted  that  Judge  Har- 
per will  not  sidestep  any  cases  offered,  mere- 
ly because  they  are  "hot  potatoes"  or  long 
and  involved. 

He  says  he  holds  the  record  for  length  of 
a  trial  in  federal  court  here,  a  five-month 
hearing  of  charges  in  1954  that  five  Commu- 
nists had  conspired  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment. All  five  of  the  defendants  were 
convicted  and  sentenced,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  held  the  statute  unconstitutional  In 
another  case  while  the  case  was  on  appeal. 

A  few  years  ago  he  accepted  assignment 
to  an  Oklahoma  trial  in  which  two  state 
Judges  were  charged  with  income  tax  eva- 
sion and  a  former  mayor  of  Oklahoma  City 
with  perjury.  Three  long  and  involved  bank- 
ruptcy cases  he  heard  Included  one  involv- 
ing a  hydroelectric  firm  In  Iowa,  the  N.  O. 
Nelson  Co.  here  and  the  Federal  Grain  Co. 
at  Cape  Girardeau.  The  latter  firm  was  op- 
erated under  court  trusteeship  until  all  cred- 
itors had  been  paid  In  full  except  one  who 
had  reached  a  previous  settlement. 

A  more  recent  "hot  potato"  was  a  trial 
m  which  he  held  that  individual  directors 
of  a  group  of  Insurance  firms,  many  of  them 
prominent  St.  Loulsans.  were  Individually 
liable  for  expenditures  by  officers  of  the  firm. 
Judge  Harper  propounded  a  new  concept, 
that  directors  had  an  obligation  to  know 
what  the  officers  were  doing,  rather  than 
merely  lending  their  names.  The  opinion, 
which  was  not  appealed,  had  far-reaching  Im- 
plications, and  copies  were  requested  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Harper  has  been  criticized  at  times — 
off  the  record,  of  course — for  the  stinging 
lectures  he  occasionally  gives  lawyers  who 
appear  before  him.  He  has  little  patience 
with  attorneys  who  fall  to  i»epare  cases  be- 
fore coming  into  the  courtroom,  and  one 
such  lecture  usually  is  enough  to  prevent  a 
recurrence. 

"I'm  hoping  that  when  my  successor  and 
the  fourth  judge  recently  authorized  are  ap- 
pointed, we  can  get  back  to  the  easier-going 
days  that  we  had  before  the  dockets  got  so 
heavy."  Judge  Harper  said.  "The  way  things 
are  now.  there's  no  time  to  be  easy-going. 
"I  have  only  one  basic  philosophy  in  con- 


ducting a  court :  When  a  lawyer  files  a  case, 
he  should  be  willing  to  try  it.  Too  often 
the  courts  are  blamed  for  a  backlog  when  the 
fault  la  really  with  lawyers  who  don't  want 
to  go  to  trial. 

"I've  worked  out  one  system.  When  a  case 
Is  set  for  trial  and  tlie  plaintiff's  lawyer  asks 
for  a  continuance.  I  tell  him.  'Well,  go  back 
to  your  office  and  write  your  client  a  letter. 
Tell  him  the  case  is  set  for  trial,  the  court 
is  ready  for  trial,  but  you  aren't  ready  and 
have  asked  for  a  continuance.  Send  It  to  him 
by  registered  mall  and  send  me  a  copy  and 
I'll  give  you  a  continuance." 

"You'd  be  surprised  how  many  lawyers 
get  ready  for  trial  Instead  of  writing  that 
letter.  It  won't  work  with  defendants'  at- 
torneys, of  course,  because  usually  neither 
the  defendants  nor  the  lawyer  wants  to  go  to 
trial." 

Judge  Harper  has  been  criticized  at  times 
for  giving  defendants  convicted  of  draft  eva- 
sion the  maximum  five-year  prison  sentence. 
But  he  has  an  explanation. 

"I  have  no  sympathy  with  draft  evaders 
but  I'd  like  to  emphasize  that  this  doesnt 
extend  to  true  conscientious  objectors,"  he 
said.  "Conscientious  objection  Is  a  basic  be- 
lief, not  something  you  develop  the  day  you 
are  notified  to  report  to  your  draft  board. 

"The  conscientious  objector  Is  protected  by 
the  Constitution  and  should  not  be  criticized 
for  his  beliefs.  I  have  talked  informally  with 
many  of  them  betore  they  come  into  court, 
and  90  or  95  per  cent  of  them  have  volun- 
tarily accepted  assignments  to  duty  In  hoe- 
pitals  or  elsewhere.  That  disposes  of  criminal 
charges. 

"The  case  of  the  draft  evader  is  another 
matter.  Moat  of  them  would  refuse  to  report 
for  noncombat  duty  even  If  they  were  clas- 
sified as  conscientious  objectors.  If  they  are 
convicted  I  impose  a  five-year  sentence. 

"Under  normal  circumstances  they  will  be 
eligible  for  release  in  20  months.  A  boy  who 
g6es  into  military  service  through  the  draft 
serves  two  years.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
draft  evader  should  get  out  sooner  than  the 
one  who  serves  his  country." 

One  thing  Judge  Harper  can't  be  criticized 
for  is  preaching  the  obligation  to  serve  the 
country  and  not  meeting  It  himself.  He.  his 
five  brothers  and  one  of  his  two  sisters 
served  in  the  armed  forces  in  World  War  II. 
The  sister  was  a  nurse  on  Saipan.  One  of  his 
five  brothers  was  badly  wounded  when  hit 
by  a  mortar  shell  In  the  landings  near  Cher- 
bourg. 

Judge  Harper  waived  a  marital  exemption 
from  military  service  and  entered  the  Army 
as  a  draftee.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Air  Corps 
and  In  short  order  was  sent  to  Australia.  He 
moved  up  through  New  Guinea  and  other 
islands,  being  promoted  to  sergeant  and  then 
commissioned  a  lieutenant.  He  was  dis- 
charged as  a  major  and  now  holds  a  com- 
mission as  full  colonel  (inactive)  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Despite  the  fact  he  was  assigned  to  an 
administrative  unit,  he  was  under  enemy 
fire  for  much  of  his  service  in  the  Pacific.  In 
his  den  at  home  Is  a  leather  flight  jacket 
badly  cut  by  pieces  of  an  antipersonnel  bomb 
that  exploded  about  40  feet  away  from  him 
on  the  island  of  Owl. 

"We  saw  the  Japanese  planes  starting  to 
come  right  down  the  line  of  tents."  Judge 
Harper  said.  "I  never  did  believe  much  in 
foxholes,  and  made  a  dive  for  the  beach  and 
stretched  out  fiat.  Another  officer  stretched 
out  beside  me  after  he  found  the  foxhole  in 
front  of  the  tent  was  full.  One  of  the  bombs 
hit  a  tent  flap  and  burst  right  over  the  fox- 
hole, killing  most  of  those  in  it.  My  jacket 
was  shredded  by  fragments,  and  the  other 
officer  and  I  were  showered  by  dirt  and  debris 
thrown  over  us  by  the  blast.  But  neither  of 
us  was  hxirt." 

Judge  Harper  was  bom  In  Gibson,  in  the 
Missouri  Bootheel.  and  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1929. 
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After  working  a  short  time  for  an  oil  com-  RETIREMENT  OF  EDWARD  E.  of  these  programs.  Accordin^y,  there  is 

Deny  he  set  up  practice  In  Steele,  Mo.,  where  MANSUR.  JR.  informaUon  from  HEW  which  mdicat^ 

hiTparents  were  then  living.  On  Dec.  1. 1934.  ftvMTvmv»N  Mr  President  it  l8  ^°^  ^®  personal  health  dollar  is  spent, 

he  joined  the  Ware  and  Reeves  law  firm  in  }^-^V^^°J^^.*Y'^^^l^^^  aa  weU  as  how  the  medicare  and  medic- 

Caruthersvllle.  remaining  there  until  he  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  note  ine  reure  ^^  dollar  is  spent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

appointed  to  the  bench  by  President  Harry  S.  ment  of  Ted  Mansur,  who  has  served  as  ^^      ^  printed  at  this 
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Democratic  state  committee.  and  wisely,  and  I  salute  his  accomplish-  ^^'^^ '^IPf  ?? J^V^^JnnfhpRrrnpn 

At  the  time  of  Harper's  appointment.  Mis-  r""  ^"^^^  t^„  of  faithful  service  to  ""e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

sourl  had  two  Republican  Senators,  and  the  "|f°f  „*°**  ^'^^^  °'  launiui  service  ui  ^  follows: 

Republican  party  thought  that  Thomas  E.  ^\°^  ^'.^     .  ^y..  Ot^nat^  knnw   Mr  Personal  health  expenditures 

Dewey  was  a  sure  bet  to  defeat  Truman  in  As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  **r-  „      .^  ,        _                       '^                    .,  - 

1948  Judicial  appointments  then  would  have  Mansur  is  a  Missouri  lawyer.  Jefferson     Hospital  care ■»*■< 
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was  stalled  in  committee,  and  President  Tru-  t^g  University  of  Missouri  Law  School.  ^^B^a^thtt'orof^oii^""!"  lois 

man  gave  Harper  three  Interim  appointments  jjg  ggrved  as  editor  of  the  Missouri  Law     5^"                                            12. 1 

to  carry  him  through  1948.            .^.  ,„„^„  Review.  Following  his  scholastic  career,     Admlnitration'and'other. 8.8 
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tors.  It  wasn't  until  February  1949,  after  he  City.  Ted  Mansur  also  served  his  COUn-     physician  services »-8 

was  sworn  In  again,  that  Harper  received  a  try  as  a  naval  lieutenant  during  the  war     other  professionals 1- 1 

check  for  his  final  six  months  of  service  as  years.                                                                         Administration  and  other 6.0 

an  interim  Judge.  He  celebrated  by  taking  Subsequently  he  came  to  the  Senate,  ro^ol  expenditures  for  medicaid 

reporters  and  the  United  States  Marshal  to  ^^^  ^  jg^g  ^^  assumed  the  important     Hospital  care                           —  37.8 

'"^""had  continued  to  work  without  pay  POSt  of  L<«islatiye  ^ler^' ^l^JJfJ  ilL^r^    ^"^°^  '^°°'", fil 

after   making   ceri;aln   that   checks   of   his  occupied  since  then  in  dedicated  service.     Physician  services H-* 

staff  would  not  be  held  up  by  the  dispute  He  has  made  a  fine  contribution  in  help-    Dentists 0.0 

over  hU  Interim  appointments.  Two  of  his  ing  the  Senate  to  function  smoothly.          Other  professionals "w 

original  staff  members,  his  secretary.  Miss  j  join  Senators  in  thanking  him  for     ?™88 "- :C" 70 

Cynthia  Robinson,  and  hU  court  reporter.  ^Is  loyal  and  active  service  and  wishing     Administration  and  otner «•« 

Miss  Olive  Poole,  still  work  for  him.  His  bailiff,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  family  the  best  of  health  (Soukcb.— hew  1968-69.) 

Ray  Brennecke   has  ^^!!'^^^^'°' i°  and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead.  Mr.   HRUSKA.   Mr.   President,   from 

ye*^.  Miss  Robinson  formerly  was  employed  •*""       *'»'                          '  t.JZr^  fl,r„~«.  if  ie  ooqw  in  rap  that  the 

by  Ware  and  Reeves,  startling  In  1936.  -^— ^-^-^  these  figures  it  is  easy  to  see  tnai  tne 

Judge  Harper  lives  with  his  wife  and  family  rfvtfw  WORKS  IN  physicians    are    not   receivmg   even    M 

at  3  woodcliffe  Road.  Ladue.  They  have  a  PEER  ^^V^  WORKS  IN  ^^^   ^j    ^^   medicare    and   medicaid 

daughter  Kate,  19.  attending  Wheaton   Ooi-  wjiajKAajsA                          ,  ^jollar  as  they  do  of  the  average  health 

lege  at  Norton,  Mass..  and  a  son,  Arthur.  16.  |^jj.     HRUSKA.    Mr.    President,     the  dollar  spent  for  personal  care.  If  one 

a  Junior  at  Horton  Watkins  High  School  to  Committee  on  Finance  is  currently  giv-  reads  some  of  the  newspaper  stories  that 

Ladue.  His  mother.  Mra.  Marvin  H.  Harper,  j^  detaUed  consideration  to  H.R.  17550,  have   appeared   in   recent   months,   he 

®VhiJ  airttl^ni^a^^nSst  oarta  of  beluK  a  the  social  security  amendments  of  1970.  would  think  the  physicians  were  milking 

juSe   so  f  J  L'^HaTr^  c^o^emeS^  Among  the  more  important  consider-  this  program  and  receiving  much  more 

"I  guess  it  would  be  presiding  over  natural-  ations  in  this  legislation  are  amendments  than  their  normal  share.  Why  do  we  nnd 

ization  classes  each  month."  Judge  Harper  to  make  medicare  and  medicaid  more  these  figures  the  way  they  are? 

said.  "I  feel  I'm  bringing  in  new  citizens,  effective  and  to  control  the  cost  of  these  ij^  President,  I  would  submit  that  it  Is 

citizens  by  choice.  Many  of  them  know  more  programs.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  because  the  physicians  and  the  medical 

about  the  United  States  Government  than  ^^j^^j  ^^  ^^^^  that  the  costs  in  these  societies  have  seen  their  duty,  and  they 

the  native-born  do.  programs  are  higher  than  they  were  es-  ^ave  done  it.  What  we  are  talking  about 

sidrg'^ov^f  c^rt^'af  c?pe  G^^a^dTau.  S's'^y  timated  to  be  ^veral  yea«  a«o.  fflio^  ^  peer  review.  One  of  Uie  senior  members 

home  ten-itory  and  I  know  most  of  the  Uw-  we  really  be  too  surprised  that  programs  of  the  Committee  on  Fmance.  the  Sena- 

yers  and  quite  a  few  of  the  jurors.  I  practiced  of  this  type,  which  had  little  or  no  test-  tor  from  Utah  (Mr.  BENwrrr) ,  recently 

down  there  for  years.-  ing    and   experimentation    before    they  spoke  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 

^_^_^__^__  were  enacted,  actually  cost  more  than  ^on  proposition  for  mandatory  peer  re- 

„ . .,  .  ».^„  ,^T«  their  proponents  anticipated?  view  of  all  physician  charges  and  indi- 

THE  NEED  TO  BALANCE  THE  Should  we  be  surprised  that  utlliza-  gated  that  he  would  support  the  AMA 

BUDGET  tion  was  20  percent  more  than  antici-  p^^n  and  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  heartily  pated  by  the  proponents?  Indeed,  per-  ^111  that  I  am  discussing.  I  compliment 

concur  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  haps  we  should  be  surprised  that  the  j^g  senator  from  Utah  for  taking  this 

(Mr.  Fannin)  in  his  arguments  earlier  costs  of  these  programs  have  not  been  proposal  from  the  medical  community 

today   for  the  need  of  balancing   the  even    higher.    The    report    of    the   Fi-  ^nd  having  the  Finance  Committee  staff 

budget.      \  nance    Committee    staff    on    medicare  j^^j^  ^^  jt  and  refine  it  and  offer  it  as 

Action  must  be  taken  to  restrain  the  and  medicaid  earUer  this  year  caused  a  ^^  amendment. 

Federal  spending  which  is  feeding  in-  great  flurry  in  the  press  about  the  abuse  ^^          ^^^  q^^  ^j  Nebraska.  I  am 

flation.  of  the  program  by  various  suppliers  and  jg^sed  to  say  that  peer  review  has  be«i 

His  suggested  constitutional  amend-  physicians.  The  staff  report  also  pomted  ^cUve  for  some  years,  and  I  am  advised 

ment  would  put  an  end  to  the  practice  out,  however,  that  it  is  the  medical  pro-  ^^  ^  available  not  only  to  the  medicare 

of  trying  to  solve  current  problems  by  f  ession  which  has  the  ability  to  control  ^^^  medicaid  programs  but  has  been  also 

saddling  future  generations  with  a  stag-  these  costs,  and  that  Government  does  available  to  private  insurance  plans  and 

gering  public  debt.  not  have  the  abUity  to  do  so.        ^    ,    .  individuals 

It  would  not,  however,  be  so  inflexi-  So  we  come  to  the  proposition  of  what  sought  information  from  the  Ne- 

ble  that  it  would  completely  rule  out  the  is  being  done  by  the  medical  profession  ^raska  State  Medical  Association  on  this 

prudent  use  of  credit.  It  would  be  possi-  in  this  Important  area.  I  should  like  to  .  ,    .  and  I  am  advised  that  the  house 

ble  for  the  Federal  Government  to  run  speak  to  this  subject  for  a  few  mmutes  ^f  ^gSS    toe  govSning  body  of  a 

at  a  small  deficit  for  a  single  year  pro-  because  I  think  it  is ^unportant  that  we  °'  J^^«^^ S^iefy  hSdii^ated the 

Jding  toe  shortages  were  made  up  in  the  put^^whole  problem  in  toe  proper  ^^^^^^.^^f  ^^^^^^^2  toe 

"*It  iT  toie  for  us  to  realize  toat  we  must  Before  I  begin,  however,  I  think  there  peer  review  committ^.  This  policy  com- 

pay  for  what  toe  Government  provides,  is  something  else  toat  should  be  put  Into  mlttee  is  composed  of  the  top  leaders  M 

The  constitutional  amendment  proposed  the  proper  perspective,  and  toat  is  what  medicine:  The  president,  president-elect, 

today  would  compel  Congress  to  face  up  proportion  of  the  medicaid  and  medl-  and  three  immediate  past  presidents  or 

to  toe  need  for  fiscal  responsibility.  care  dollar  goes  to  toe  various  elements  the  State  medical  society. 
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The  committee  has  the  responsibility 
and  power  to  make  final  adjudication  of 
cases  referred  to  the  association.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  make  the  program  closer 
to  the  grass  roots  the  policy  committee 
established  12  coimcilor  district  peer  re- 
view committees.  The  policy  committee 
refers  certain  cases  to  the  councilor  dis- 
trict committee  for  review  in  detail,  for 
recommendations  and  for  report  back  to 
the  policy  committee. 

The  policy  committee  again  reviews 
the  case  after  tlie  councilor  district  com- 
mittee has  considered  it  and  the  findings 
of  the  local  committee  are  also  considered 
before  final  adjudication  is  made. 

Because  the  number  of  cases  of  outright 
fraud  and  abuse  are  miniscule  in  number, 
peer  review  works  more  often  behind  the 
scenes  in  improving  techniques  and  set- 
ting standards  of  care  and  treatment.  As 
an  example,  let  me  cite  a  case  which  was 
mentioned  to  me  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Mr.  Kenneth  Neff ,  executive  secretarj-  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Medical  Association. 
Mr.  Neff  wrote : 

The  State  Department  of  WeUare,  who  ad- 
ministers the  Medicaid  program  In  Nebraska, 
referred  to  us  through  lU  Medical  Director, 
a  case  in  which  the  care  and  diagnosis  and 
drugs  provided  to  a  patient  created  some 
doubt  and  concern  on  Uie  part  of  the  Medical 
EMrector.  The  Policy  fjommlttee  reviewed  the 
case  and  la  turn  referred  it  to  the  appro- 
priate Councilor  District.  The  Councilor  In 
investigating  the  case  with  the  physlclah  In- 
volved, was  asked  by  the  physician  to  re- 
quest a  hearing  before  the  Policy  Committee. 
The  physician  was  invited  In  by  the  Policy 
Committee,  who  also  extended  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  Medical  Director  from  the  Wel- 
fare Department.  At  the  meeting  It  was  re- 
vealed that  probably  the  physician's  staff 
had  made  some  Incorrect  bUls.  and  there 
was  also  an  opportunity  for  the  physician  to 
explain  the  pattern  of  care  which  he  had 
given  the  patient.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
able  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
activities  of  the  Medical  Director  In  the  Wel- 
fare Department  and  the  methods  used  In 
determining  what  cases  should  be  reviewed 
In  the  flnal  analysis,  the  meeting  brought 
a  better  understanding  between  the  physi- 
cian providing  the  care,  the  Department  of 
Welfare  who  was  paying  for  the  care  and  the 
State  Medical  Association  which  provided 
the  necessary  mechanisms  to  satisfactorily 
adjudicate  the  matter  In  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  operation  of 
peer  review  in  my  State.  I  commend  the 
experience  of  Nebraska  to  all  States  and 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  I  am  sure  that 
peer  review  Is  indeed  the  mechanism  un- 
der which  Federal  health  programs  can 
do  what  they  were  set  up  to  do:  Provide 
care  to  the  mainstream  of  the  American 
system  to  those  who  cannot  provide  such 
care  for  themselves. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unflnl.«hed 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  The  bill  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lbgislattvk  Clerk.  A 
bin  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 


curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
idoit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  recess  not 
extend  beyond  11:30  a.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
10:34  ajn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  11:23  ajn. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  during  the  recess  be 
equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  in  the  quorum  call  be 
equally  charged  against  both  sides  on  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call, 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
be  recognized  until  he  may  yield  to  other 
Senators  with  respect  to  germane  busi- 
ness without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMCNDMHrr    NO.    8S» 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  829  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Lecislattv'e  Clerk.  The  Senator 


from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators,  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  2  line  2  of  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  No.  819.  strike  out  "$838,600,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof    ■$381,200,000". 

Oo  page  2.  of  the  amendment,  beginning 
with  line  8  strike  out  all  down  through  and 
Including  line  20  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
thefoUowlng: 

"TITLE  IV— PROHIBrnON  ON  USE  OP 
FtTNDS  FOR  DEPLOYMENT  OF  SAFE- 
GUARD SYSTEM 

"Sec.  401.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  deploying  a  Safe- 
guard system  at  any  site." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
this  amendment  so  that  it  is  offered  to 
the  pending  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  the 
amendment  on  which  there  will  be  2 
hours  of  debate  under  the  previous  order? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
the  modification  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  modified  the  amend- 
ment so  it  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  TOWER .  I  see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  objection.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentaiT  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
understanding  tliat  the  debate  is  to  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  1  hour  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  and  the  other  hour  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<  M'".  Stennis  I .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  I  should  like  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  about  the  procedure 
that  is  made  necessary  by  the  parlia- 
mentary peculiarities  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

This  amendment.  Senate  amendment 
829,  is  designed  to  accomplish  tAO  goals. 

First,  it  would  strike  out  all  of  the 
funds  for  procurement  of  missiles  for 
the  Safeguard  system. 

Second,  it  would  flatly  prohibit  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds,  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  act,  from 
being  used  to  deploy  a  Safeguard  ABM 
system.  But  it  would  not  reduce  the  fund- 
ing of  continued  research  and  develop- 
ment on  Safeguard. 

If  my  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
Senate  would  have  clearly  expressed  its 
will ;  this  body  would  be  on  record  as  fa- 
voring a  halt  in  all  deplojinent  of  Safe- 
guard at  this  time. 

Senators  should  be  advised,  however, 
that  the  pending  amendment.  Senate 
amendment  829,  would  not  make  any  sig- 
nificant changes  in  section  401,  which 
is  found  on  page  16  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  your  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Section  401  contains  the  provisions 
which  authorize  construction  of  Safe- 
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guard  facilities  and  seta  down  the  limi- 
tations on  that  authorization. 

As  Senators  will  see,  section  401  would 
become  moot  if  amendment  829  Lb 
adopted,  since  the  amendment  would  cut 
off  all  Safeguard  deployment  funds  and 
prohibit  any  other  funds  being  spent  on 
the  system. 

Therefore,  in  the  event  that  Senate 
amendment  829  Is  ad<H>ted  by  the  Senate, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Senate  to 
do  some  technical  housekeeping  with  re- 
spect to  section  401  of  the  bill.  I  am 
advised  that  this  does  not  involve  any 
serious  or  difficult  complications. 

I  call  this  to  the  Senators'  attention 
now,  so  that  they  will  not  continue  to 
puzzle  over  the  language  of  our  amend- 
ment— and  its  apparent  failure  to  deal 
with  section  401 — throughout  the  entire 
debate. 

To  have  attempted  to  appropriately 
amend  section  401  would  have  required 
going  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment,  which  our  amend- 
ment seeks  to  modify.  That  not  being 
permitted,  we  are  proposing  to  go  as  far 
as  we  can  within  the  scope  of  Hart- 
Cooper,  and  I  am  sure  Senators  will  agree 
that  we  go  more  than  far  enough  to 
clearly  establish  an  intent  to  halt  all 
deployment  of  Safeguard,  allowing  only 
research  and  develwment  to  continue 
I  make  these  statements  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate  in  order  that  Senators 
may  clearly  understand  that  should  this 
amendment  be  adopted,  some  technical 
housekeeping  chores  would  have  to  be 
accdmplished. 

At  this  stage  of  the  long  debate,  we  are 
all  weary  of  the  arguing  among  honor- 
able men  who  share  common  objectives 
but  who  deeply  believe  in  different  routes 
to  those  objectives. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  sit  down  and 
let  the  vote  come  and,  if  necessary,  bite 
the  bullet— or  in  this  case  the  missUe. 
But  there  is  too  much  at  stake  for 
either  the  opponents  or  the  proponents 
to  do  this. 

For  the  ABM  is  a  symbol  and  a  pivotal 
point  in  our  national  policies  regarding 
adequate  defense,  military  spending,  and 
the  arms  race. 

To  its  advocates,  it  represents  minimal 
protection  of  our  nuclear  deterrent 
power. 

Once  again,  I  would  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  and  my  other  able  col- 
leagues of  both  parties  who  have  made 
the  case  for  the  administration  viewpoint 
with  eloquence  and  integrity. 

To  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  Safe- 
guard system,  the  ABM  represents  illu- 
sory defense,  prodigious  waste,  and  a 
dangerous  contribution  to  the  momentum 
of  the  arms  race. 

To  me  personally,  the  approval  of 
phase  I  and  phase  II  would  be  a  confes- 
sion of  our  impotency  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  deadly  treadmill  of 
escalating  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday  I  told  the 
Senate  of  my  intention  to  offer  an 
ajnendment  which  would  go  beyond  the 
Hart-Cooper  amendment  by  denying 
all  funds  for  construction  and  procure- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  system. 

I  said  then  that  I  wanted  to  give  the 
Senate,  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  more 


restrictive  amendment  before  consider- 
ing the  Hart-Cooper  proposal,  to  demon- 
strate our  conviction  that  ABM  deploy- 
ment should  be  halted  completely. 

It  seems  wasteful  to  spend  the  extra 
half -bUlion  dollars  provided  by  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment  when,  imder  the  best 
circumstances.  Safeguard  would  not  be 
needed,  and  under  the  worst  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  inadequate  and  inef- 
fective. 

If  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  re- 
sult in  an  agreement  to  restrict  the  ABM 
to  the  defense  of  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton, our  construction  and  deployment  of 
phases  I  and  n  will  have  been  wasted. 
If  those  talks  fail  and  if  the  Soviet  Union 
increases  its  offensive  capability  at  the 
rate  feared  by  Secretary  Laird,  Safe- 
guard could  easily  be  overu'helmed — as 
Pentagon  spokesmen  have  themselves 
admitted. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  in 
conjunction  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell).  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyi)  ,  \s  a 
product  of  some  of  these  convictions. 

Our  amendment  would  reduce  missile 
procurement  funds  by  $650.4  million, 
thereby  eliminating  funds  for  phase  I  as 
well  as  for  phase  n.  This  amendment 
would  also  substitute  a  new  title  4,  which 
says  quite  simply:  j. 

None  erf  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  deploying  a  Safeguard  system  at 
any  site. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
amendment  would  authorize  the  fimds 
recommended  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. We  believe  in  preserving  our  op- 
tion to  develop  an  effective  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defense  system  if  the  strategic 
and  diplomatic  picture  should  worsen. 

Although  I  will  support  the  original 
Hart-Cooper  amendment  if  this  proposal 
should  fail.  I  believe  that  a  complete  halt 
to  Safeguard  is  preferable. 

The  arguments  for  Safeguard  now 
seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  two — the 
strategic  and  the  diplomatic.  On  the  stra- 
tegic argument,  let  me  cite  the  conclusion 
of  the  Defense  Department's  own  ad  hoc 
group  on  Safeguard : 

H  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard  Is  defined 
to  be  to  protect  Mlnuteman — as  the  ad- 
ministration now  argues.  Mr.  President- 
Phase  Ila  as  defined  in  March  19fl9  should 
not  proceed. 

If  we  reject  phase  II— as  I  believe  a 
majority  in  this  Chamber  want  to  do- 
then  we  should  accept  the  logic  of  the 
O'Neill  group,  which  said:  "Phase  I  alone 
is  not  worth  its  cost." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  whole 
system  is  not  worth  its  cost. 

In  a  period  of  even  more  sophisticated 
nuclear  horrors,  we  have  come  up  with  a 
platinum-plated,  electronic  slingshot. 

If  the  ABM  is  a  mistake,  as  I  deeply 
believe  it  to  be,  then  it  is  no  less  a 
mistake  if  we  do  all  of  It  or  do  part 
of  it. 

Millions  of  American  citizens  Mew 
this  as  I  do. 


It  is  essential,  therefore,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  Senate  who  share  this  conviction 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
it  in  this  historic  debate. 

I  have  offered  a  go-the-distanoe 
amendment  to  stop  all  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  system,  because  the  an- 
swers I  get  to  sdl  the  major  questions 
involved,  after  all  of  this  and  last  year's 
debate,  are  as  follows: 

Will  it  protect  our  cities?  The  answer 
is  "No." 

Will  it  protect  our  deterrent?  The 
answer  is  "No." 

Granted  the  need  for  protection  from 
a  first  strike,  is  it  the  best  system  avail- 
able? Again,  the  answer  is  "No." 

Can  Soviet  production  of  the  SS-9 
and  SS-11— for  which  the  Soviets  are 
tooled  up — make  Safeguard  obsolete  be- 
fore it  is  completed?  The  answer  is 
"Yes." 

Has  a  credible  case  been  made  that 
deployment  of  Safeguard  will  abet  the 
SALT  negotiations?  The  answer  is  "No." 
As  a  declaration  of  our  intent,  will 
deployment  step  up  the  momentum  of 
the  arms  race?  The  answer,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Is  "Yes." 

We  are  nov  concluding  the  current 
roimd  of  SALT  discussions  at  ViMina 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  newspapers 
say  that  we  have  proposed  limits  on  the 
total  number  of  warheads,  including 
limits  on  the  numbers  of  large  missiles 
like  the  SS-9's.  In  addition,  the  papers 
report  that  we  have  proposed  mutual 
restrictions  on  our  rival  ABM  systems  to 
confine  them  to  our  capital  cities.  That 
is  the  broad  outline  of  the  agreement 
which  is  likely  to  be  reached  in  the  next 
few  months. 

It  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  wish — 
especially  since  it  permits  some  ABM 
construction  and  since  it  says  nothing 
about  MIRV's — but  it  seems  like  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  curtailing  the 
arms  race. 

This  projected  agreement  also  seems 
reasonable  for  both  sides.  In  return  for 
stabilizing  the  number  of  our  missiles 
'  and  warheads,  the  Russians  would  do  the 
same.  In  return  for  not  expanding  their 
ABM  sj'stem,  we  would  limit  ours  to  the 
defense  of  Washington. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  have  great  diffi- 
culty seeing  how  the  ABM  is  a  bargaining 
card  in  these  negotiations.  Right  now 
the  Russians  face  the  choice  of  getting  am 
agreement  or  letting  the  talks  collapse. 
Both  nations  want  restrictions  on  missile 
and  bomber  forces  at  some  point  of  suf- 
ficiency in  deterrence. 

If  the  Russians  ask  for  more  than  v.'e 
can  allow,  we  can  demand  more  missiles 
or  submarines  for  ourselves. 

If  the  Russians  want  an  agreement, 
they  will  have  to  put  limits  on  their  of- 
fensive capability  and  on  their  ABM.  If 
we  want  an  agreement,  we  would  have  to 
do  likewise. 

The  Russians  now  have  powerful  in- 
cenBves  to  stabilize  the  number  of  war- 
heads and  to  free  resources  for  their 
many  domestic  problems.  We  face  the 
same  incentives. 

Thus,  the  Russians  have  a  choice  be- 
tween a  status  quo  in  defenses  versus  an 
Increase  in  the  already  superior  VS. 
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forces.  They  would  be  somewhat  less  than 
shrewd  not  to  agree  to  restrict  ABM's. 
If  the  Russians  let  the  talks  collapse, 
they  would  find  the  consequences  expen- 
sive and  dangerous.  They  would  have  to 
choose  between  increasing  their  ICBM 
force  or  expanding  their  ABM  system. 

In  either  case,  I  believe,  Safeguard  is 
Irrelevant.  Any  appreciable  increase  in 
Russian  offensive  missile  capability — 
Secretary  Laird  admits — would  be 
enough  to  overwt»elm  Safeguard.  To  re- 
gain sufficiency,  we  would  logically  either 
expand  our  own  offensive  forces  or  de- 
velop a  different,  specialized  missile  de- 
fense system. 

If  the  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pand their  ABM.  we  could  easily  and 
inexpensively  increase  the  nimiber  of  our 
missiles  or  warheads  to  overwhelm  it. 
Again,  Safeguard  would  be  irrelevant. 

In  fact.  Safeguard  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
carded, in  my  estimation,  regardless  of 
whether  SALT  succeeds  or  fails,  and  its 
rejection  by  the  Senate,  therefore,  could 
have  no  bearing  on  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  several  participants  in 
this  debate  have  called  Safeguard  our 
chief  bargaining  card  in  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations. The  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  said  Monday  that  the 
Vienna  talks  were  like  a  poker  game. 

In  my  opinion,  that  analogy  is  faulty, 
because  all  the  cards  are  face  up  on  the 
table.  We  know  each  other's  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  in  this  regard. 
Safeguard  is  by  no  means  an  ace. 

At  best,  it  is  only  a  deuce.  We  carmot 
bluff  the  Russians  with  it,  because  they 
know  quite  well  that  we  have  sound  rea- 
sons to  doubt  Its  reliability  and  effective- 
ness, that  we  fear  the  exorbitant  price  it 
will  cost  us.  and  that  we  want  to  scrap  it 
in  a  SALT  agreement  anyway. 

On  the  other  hand,  approval  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  Safeguard  calls  into  question 
our  whole  negotiating  position. 

Why  is  the  escalation  of  a  weapons 
system  needed  to  gain  strength  at  the 
negotiating  table,  when  the  history  of 
United  States-Soviet  negotiations  in  re- 
cent years  has  proven  the  exact  opposite 
to  be  the  case?  My  able  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
cited  these  examples  of  history  in  his 
si>eech  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 

Some  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  negotiated  those  agreements  have 
reached  the  same  concliision.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Washington  Post  on  Monday,  five 
men — including  Avercll  Harrlman  and 
Adrian  Fisher — said: 

In  our  judgment,  a  Senate  vot«  against 
the  ABM  U  a  vote  for  success  In  SALT. 

They  were  drawing  on  their  unparal- 
leled experience  to  Indicate  that,  if  we 
are  to  appear  unquestionably  sincere 
about  reaching  an  agreement.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  we  act  as  if  we  intend  to 
limit  the  arms  race,  not  to  expand  it. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  not  neutral  in 
this  matter. 

What  we  decide  here  today  is  not  con- 
fined to  whether  we  continue  or  discon- 
tinue the  deployment  of  the  contro- 
versial ABM.  , 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
continue  In  the  lock-step  of  the  arms 
race;  whether  we  elect  to  negotiate  from 
restraint,  where  we  have  succeeded  In 


the  past,  or  from  threat,  where  we  have 
failed. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  I  believe,  that  the 
opponents  of  the  ABM  have  necessarily 
been  placed  in  a  negative  position  in  this 
debate. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  press 
for  new  initiatives  for  peace  and  for 
more  stringent  control  over  military 
spending,  believe  no  less  than  any  others 
in  the  adequate  defense  of  our  coimtry. 
The  name  "Safeguard"  was  shrewdly 
chosen;  it  puts  those  who  oppose  it  in 
the  nominal  position  of  opposing  that 
which  guards  our  country  safely.  But 
we  get  back  to  the  old  question — "What's 
in  a  name?"  With  all  of  the  evidence  in, 
I  am  convinced  that  Safegiiard  would 
guard  us  no  more  safely  than  its  prede- 
cessor. Sentinel,  would  have  watched 
over  our  security. 

I  am  convinced  the  ABM  is  not  a  bar- 
gsonlng  chip;  it  is  a  certainty  that  it  is 
not  a  bargain. 

-^ut  if  the  people  of  this  country  are 
ready  and  willing  to  underwrite  the 
multibillion-dollar  experiment,  I  would 
only  say  that  they  should  do  it  with  their 
eyes  open. 

If  they  are  willing  to  shortchange  such 
domestic  priorities  as  education,  equal 
opportuni^,  and  the  rebuilding  of  our 
rotting  cities;  if  they  are  willing  to  pay 
$1.50  a  povmd  for  meat  and  75  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs;  if  they  are  willing  to 
suffer  the  inflationary  pressures  of  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money;  then 
let  us  go  ahead  with  this  costly  type  of 
military  speculation. 

But  let  us  understand  who  is  paying 
the  bill — the  average  citizen,  the  average 
family  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  sincerity  and  with 
deep  concern,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  I  believe  the  ABM  Is  a  white 
elephant  that  nonetheless  casts  a  dark 
shadow  on  our  future  hopes  for  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  parts  of  the  amendment 

be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy). Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
leadership  on  this  very  important  mat- 
ter. I  only  regret  that  there  is  so  little 
interest  shown  on  this  floor  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  magnitude.  I  only  hope  that 
the  vote  will  reflect  greater  concern  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  this  body. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  quest  to  deescalate  the  arms  race, 
history  has  shown  that  negotiating  from 
a  position  of  superiority  has  never  paid 
off? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  last  week,  I 
believe  on  Tuesday,  indicated  in  a  very 
able  Senate  speech,  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  attempts  to  negotiate  from 
that  position. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  fact,  the  only  time 
we  have  succeeded  in  deescalating  the 
arms  race  was  when  we  exercised  re- 
straint; and  history  notes  as  results  the 
nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  and  the 


ban  on  atmospheric  and  underwater  test- 
ing. Every  time  we  have  shown  a  desire 
to  negotiate  from  a  position  of  superior- 
ity, we  have  failed. 

We  requested  the  Russians  to  take  the 
Baruch  plan.  We  were  superior  then,  and 
they  turned  us  down.  Later  on,  \  hen  they 
initiated  negotiations,  we  turned  them 
down. 

I  hope  the  Senate  and  Congress  will 
respond  to  the  Senator's  call,  and  take 
one  small  step  in  bringing  this  escalating 
arms  race  to  an  end.  I  commend  my  col- 
league on  his  effort. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  his  leadership  in  this 
area  and  his  continuing  support,  because 
certainly  we  all  recognize  that  he  and 
the  people  of  his  State  would  be  among 
the  first  to  advocate  an  adequate  defense 
for  this  Nation  under  any  and  all  circimi- 
stances,  and  certainly  he  therefore  would 
support  this  system  if  it  were  possible  for 
him  to  do  so  in  good  conscience. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  ^r.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  finished? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  have  finished. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  at 
this  time,  because  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

are  on  the  floor,  to 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  We  are  under  controlled  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
time  that  he  can  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  control  the  time  on 
the  opposition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  time  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  controls  time  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  controls  time. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  time  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  care  who  yields 
me  the  time,  so  long  as  I  have  some  time. 
I  shall  not  take  very  much. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  can  use 
time  that  will  later  be  allottea  to  pro- 
ponents of  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  have  to  be  on  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment. Who  yields  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  if  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator's  request, 
he  is  not  requesting  time  to  speak  to 
the  point  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
Hart-Cooper  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  being  taken 
in  discussion  not  be  deducted  from  either 
side  on  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  out  of 
courtesy  to  the  Senator,  I  will  be  wining 
to  yield  in  a  few  minutes,  but  I  have  re- 
ceived requests  from  other  Senators  for 
time. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  desire? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  more 
than  2  minutes.  I  might  want  5  or  6 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  the  time  taken  by  tlw?^ 
Senator    from    Rhode    Island,   not    be 
charged  against  either  side  ? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prcs- 
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ident,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  am  asking  for  Is 
10  minutes  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Be  equally 
charged  against  both  sides  on  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  be  charged  to  the 
proponents  of  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  willing  that  the 
time  be  deducted  from  the  time  for 
the  proponents  of  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  with- 
draw my  objection.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  time  be  taken  from  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky under  the  agreement  on  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  rehash  the  history  of  this 
matter.  Suffice  for  me  to  say  that  I  was 
one  of  the  first  in  Congress  who  pro- 
posed, as  far  back  as  September,  1967, 
at  the  launching  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine Narwhal,  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  had  already  achieved 
an  antiballistic  missile  system;  namely, 
64  sites  around  the  city  of  Moscow — 
and  inasmuch  as  Kosygin  had  rejected 
our  proposal  at  Glassboro  in  June  of 
1967,  and  because  of  the  situation  at 
that  time.  America  should  engage  in 
the  development  of  an  {uitiballistic  mis- 
sile system.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind 
since  then,  and  I  stand  firm  on  that 
today. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  us,  in  view  of  the  situation 
in  the  world,  that  we  should  undertake 
this  effort,  lest  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
secondary  position,  vis-a-vis  the  Rus- 
sians. I  made  that  argument  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  on  August  6,  1969,  and 
with  a  scant  majority,  It  carried.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  we  were  so  evenly  di- 
vided. But  that  was  the  case.  That  Is 
water  over  the  dam. 

Congress  is  dedicated  to  i^ase  I. 
When  the  President  of  the--  United 
States,  in  Jtmuary  of  this  year,  sug- 
gested that  possibly  we  should  have  an 
expansion  into  phase  n,  without  hesi- 
tation, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
stood  up  and  said  that  he  wsis  not  in 
favor  of  an  extension  or  an  expansion 
at  this  time,  this  was  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  had  not  even  begim  to 
dig  the  holes  for  the  first  two  sites  that 
were  selected  under  phase  I.  Because  of 
my  experience  in  this  area — realizing 
that  from  day  to  day  there  are  improve- 
ments in  research  and  development — ^I 
declared  that  we  shoiild  not  at  this  time 
undertake  an  expansion.  I  so  stated  in 
February,  and  I  still  have  not  changed 
my  mind. 

The  one  thing  that  is  confusing  in  this 
debate — and  I  have  studied  the  Record 
very  carefully— revolves  around  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  of  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment.  The  Senator  from 


Washington,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine 
and  one  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  ad- 
miration, has  taken  the  position  that  if 
subsection  (b)  remains  in  the  law,  $365 
million  for  research  and  development 
which  is  necessary  for  phase  I  will  have 
to  be  redirected  to  some  other  advanced 
or  dedicated  type  of  missile-defense. 
That  position  has  been  sustained  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  sent  a  mem- 
orandimi  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, under  the  salutation  of  "Dear 
Scoop."  It  is  in  the  August  10  Record, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  burden  the  Senate 
by  reading  it. 

This  is  the  conflict:  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  says  that  his  amendment  does 
not  deny  the  $365  million  for  research 
and  development  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  sustains  my  position  on 
the  expansion.  If  we  need  research  and 
development  further  on  phase  I.  why  do 
we  get  into  phase  n? 

The  argxmient  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  that  we  need  this  money 
in  order  to  completely  develop  phase  I. 
which  is  a  good  argimient.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  takes  the  position  that 
by  subsection  (b).  this  $365  million  is 
denied  to  research  and  development  for 
the  completion  of  phase  I;  and  that  is 
where  the  conflict  is. 

AU  I  am  saying  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  suggested  this  amendment  is  this: 
If  it  Is  true  that  they  do  not  want  to 
disturb  phase  I  in  any  way.  and  this  is 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  it  would  be  a  sorrowful  day  if  we 
were  to  sweep  this  whole  thing  under  the 
rug  at  this  time,  in  view  of  world  de- 
velopments and  in  view  of  the  SALT 
talks.  If  It  is  true  that  all  we  are  trs^ing 
to  resolve  h«-e  Is  the  matter  of  an  expfin- 
sion  at  this  time  over  and  above  phase  I, 
I  very  kindly  and  respectfully  suggest  to 
my  coUeagiMB,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
that  they  delete  subsection  (b)  from 
their  amendment. 

That  will  darify  the  whole  situation, 
and  then  we  will  know  exactly  where  we 
stand — that  we  are  all  dedicated  to 
phase  I. 

I  am  not  asking  anyone  to  compromise 
his  conscience.  But  inasmuch  as  this 
Congress  has  already  dedicated  itself  to 
the  completion  of  phase  I — we  did  that 
in  August  of  last  year — I  say  let  us  mod- 
ify this  amendment  to  clarify  the  posi- 
ticm,  and  then  we  will  know  exactly 
where  we  stand,  beyond  question.  That  is 
the  only  reason  I  have  risen  to  speak 
today. 

I  hope  my  c^^eagues  wUl  seriously 
consider  the  suggesticm  that  I  have 
made.  That  will  purify  the  amendment. 
That  will  clear  the  air,  and  we  will  say 
categorically  that  we  do  not  want  to  dis- 
turb phase  I  in  any  way,  but  all  we  are 
against  is  the  expansion  at  this  time.  I 
cannot  say  it  more  simply  than  I  have. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  raised  a 
timely  and  important  question.  In  two 
colloquies  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Seruitor  yield 
himself?     

Mr.  CCXyPER.  Three  minutes. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3 

minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  f r(»n  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  and  I  have  stated  that 
our  amendment  did  not  in  any  way  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  $365  million  for 
phase  I,  or  restrict  its  use  in  any  way. 
However,  I  would  like  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  Ob'h'lCKR.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  vpill  state  it. 

Mr.  COPPER.  Can  the  sponsors  of  the 
Hart-Cooper  amendment  modify  It  at 
this  time  by  striking  subsection  (b)  be- 
ginning at  line  16? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy). The  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  as  to  whether  he  may 
modify  his  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  by 
imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  By  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent that,  that  part  of  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment,  subsection  (b)  on  page  2, 
beginning  on  line  16  and  extending 
through  line  20,  be  stricken  from  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  Mr.  HUGHES  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  do  make  the  point,  though,  that, 
as  I  imderstand  it  now,  it  will  terminate 
this  matter  here  and  we  wlU  get  back  on 
the  appropriate  amendment.  I  think  we 
have  to  miaintain  that.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  will  state  it . 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  Parliamentarifin  whether  the  mod- 
ification just  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  affect  the  Hughes 
amendment  as  now  presented? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) .  This  £«)pUes  only  to  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment.  It  does  not  affect  the 
Hughes  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  does  not  affect  the  re- 
sult of  the  Hughes  amendment  to  the 
Hart-Cooper  amendment? 

The  PR£SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
it  would  not  have  any  substantial  effect 
on  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  announce  the  decision? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy). Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  frt»n  Kentucky? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  ordered.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  language  stricken  In  amendment 
No.  819  is  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  proTlsions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  tbe  obligation  or  «x- 
pendlture  of  funds  for  research,  develop- 
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meat,  testing,  and  evaluation  jfc"^"  car- 
7l«d  out  in  support  ot  any  advanced  antl- 
baUlstlc  missile  program  at  sites  heretofore 
established  for  such  purpose." 
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Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  was  the  request 

just  made?  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 

and  nays  were  requested  and  granted  on 
the  Hughes  amendment. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Se    PMSIDINQ    OFFICER.    Who 

""'m'SSsmB.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myseif  5  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 

Hughes  sunendment.  r,^    a  ^ 

Th-  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ""le  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
,n^L  fStoie  will  be  largely  by  way 
S^iew^  to  the  contents  and  9onse- 
fuenSs  ofThe  amendment  off^edb^the 
^pnator  from  Iowa  who.  by  the  way.  is 
?e^'weU  versed  In  the  subject  matter^ 
ms  interest  in  it  is  genuine  He  m^cs  a 
vSuable  contribution  to  this  debate  I 
'^Ziend  him  for  the  ver7  toe  aW^^ 
and  the  orderly  way  m  ^^ch  he  goes 
about  getting  his  position  stated  and  get- 
ting it  reflected  in  his  amendment 

Mr  President,  we  are  confronted  with 
thfov^  situation  now  We^rea^ 
have  safeguard  Phase  Iwhidiw^  au- 
fhorized  last  year  and  the  money  was 
app^opria^  for  it-^  is  well  taowiv 
Ihale  I  has  been  moving  forward  with 
^asonable  success  within  the  pwt^^ 
months  and  is  expected  to  c«n^"«; 

The  committee  has  recommended  con- 
tinuation of  Phase  I  in  aU  its  aspec^^" 
cludins  deployment,  actual  construction, 
further  development  of  P«)«^ Jo 
perfect  the  missUe,  the  site,  the  radars, 
and  everytJiing.  _*.™«„h 

Furthermore,  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment really  affirmed  that  l^lt^o^  «^^ 
Phase  I.  It  approves  what  was  done  last 
vear  It  approves  the  development  of  it 
•for  the  past  12  months,  "approves  toe 
continued  development  of  Phase  I  in  aU 
Its  implications,  including  research  and 
development,  which  are  necessary  t»  con- 
tinue and  which  will  have  to  be  continued 
year  after  year.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  that.  i 

That  is  toe  position,  as  I  Interpret  it. 
of  the  great  majority  of  toe  member- 
ship of  tois  body,  toat  toey  want  Phase 
I  to  move  forward.  There  may  be  some 
variances  In  the  reasons  why  different 
Senators  want  it  but,  at  least,  for  one 
reason  or  anotoer,  we  agree  on  toat. 

Now,  wito  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  let  us 
be  sure  it  Is  understood  that  it  would  cut 
out  aU  money  for  further  development 
and  deployment  of  Phase  I,  and  toat  it 
would  cut  out  all  money  for  Phase  n, 
which  Is  toe  addition  of  toe  Whltemen 
site  and  the  small  besrlnning  at  toe  War- 
ren Air  P^JTce  Base  site  in  WyiMnlng. 
In  fact,  inadvertently,  funds  would  be 
left  in  the  bill  for  military  construction. 


I  Judge  toat  perhaps  might  be  an  over- 
sight, and  toe  Senator  might  want  to 
chapgp  his  amendment  in  that  way.  That 
Is  something  that  follows  along.  But  it 
would  cut  out  everytolng  In  the  way  of 
deployment  and  would  actually  prohibit 
deployment  of  Safeguard  in  ""any  site, 
new  or  old.  v.  ,  .         ^.    . 

That  brings  into  flM^iew  here  that 
we  have  toe  program  Ipmg  on,  that  we 
have  toe  SALT  talks  gdbg  on,  and  toat 
we  are  right  up  to  the)Viestion  of  the 
necessity— if  we  are  golng^Rrh^ve  a  sys- 
tem—of having  one  toat  is  not  adequate 
In  size  and  extent  unless  toere  are  more 
toan  two  sites.  Which  brings  us  right  up 
to  the  question,  after  all,  shall  we  move 
forward  in  a  practical  way  and  try  to 
take  care  of  the  time  element  involved— 
not  1970,  but  1975  to  1980? 

Let  us  remember  toat  toe  first  point 
and  toe  last  point  about  any  argument 
on  ABM  involves  the  timetable  of  1975 
to  1980. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  everything 
in  the  bill  is  subject  to  control  next 
year,  or  any  year,  by  recommendation 
of  the  President,  using  his  power  to  stop 
it.  to  cut  it  off  subject  to  toe  wUl  and 
the  power  of  Congress  torough  autooriza- 
tions  or  appropriations,  to  stop  all  or  any 
part  of  it.  So  there  is  notoing  being 
wadved  in  any  way  by  Congress  in  mov- 
ing forward. 

But.  to  strike  down  this  whole  system 
now.  by  depriving  it  of  all  funds  except 
what  might  be  necessary  except  for  a 
certain  amoimt  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, is  turning  aroimd  and  marching  in 
toe  opposite  direction  to  toe  extent  that, 
I  am  sure,  this  body  does  not  want  to  do. 
One  additional  point:  We  use  the  term 
"research  and  development."  The  word 
"development"  is  a  broed.  description  of 
activity  in  connection  wito  a  weapons 
system  prior  to  its  dejrioyment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLUNGS) .  The  time  of  toe  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  toere  Is 
one  precise  line  of  demarcation  as  to  a 
lot  of  toese  weapons  concerning  where 
toe  development  ends  and  toe  procure- 
ment begins.  In  fact,  one  does  not  end 
and  toe  otoer  one  starts.  To  a  degree 
toey  blend.  The  Items  in  toe  bill  and 
toe  bookkeeping  are  all  kept  separate. 
We  have  to  remember  that  when  ques- 
tions come  up  concerning  what  Is  devel- 
opment and  what  is  procurement. 
Mr.    President,    that    completes    my 

time.  I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  toe  amendment  offered  by  toe 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  do 
not  see  the  logic  of  a  first  phase  ABM, 
no  matter  how  widely  deployed.  Nor  do 


I  see  toe  advantage  of  a  first,  second, 
third  or,  however,  many  more  phases 
toere  may  be  in  a  very,  limited  kind  of 
deployment. 

What  we  have  seen  in  toe  arguments 
advanced  In  the  past,  toat  are  once 
again  being  advanced  In  support  of  toe 
ABM  system.  Is  really  a  kind  of  ad- 
vanced form  of  escalation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  almost 
every  kind  of  strategic  reason  given  for 
the  ABM.  Some  have  been  to  toe  effect 
toat  It  would  deter  the  Russians  from 
making  a  massive  attack  on  us.  We  have' 
had  toe  argument  advanced  toat  it 
would  protect  us  from  missiles  that 
might  be  accidentally  launched  by  our 
allies. 

The  argument  has  even  been  advanced 
toat  we  might  need  it  in  order  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  toe  accidental 
launch  of  missiles  by  toe  American 
Armed  Forces. 

The  administration  is  again  asking  for 
approval  of  an  expansion  of  the  ABM 
program.  The  technical  arguments 
against  the  Safeguard  system  were  made 
in  toe  Senate  last  year  at  some  lengto 
and  repeated  this  year.  These  arguments 
have  not  been  refuted.  Rather,  with  toe 
continuing  change  in  the  stated  mission 
of  the  system,  toe  arguments  against  it 
appear  even  stronger. 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara,  on  September  18.  1967.  first  an- 
nounced toe  decision  to  deploy  toe  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system,  he  prepared  toe  way 
for  the  shifting  justifications  we  have 
heard  over  the  past  3  years  for  tois  sys- 
tem. In  addition  to  protection  against  a 
possible  Chinese  attack.  Sentinel,  he  said, 
"would  have  a  number  of  other  advan- 
tages." He  continued: 


It  would  provide  an  additional  indication 
to  Asians  that  we  Intend  to  deter  China  from 
nuclear  blackmail,  and  thus  would  contrib- 
ute toward  our  goal  of  discouraging  nuclear 
weapon  proliferation  among  the  present  non- 
nuclear  countries. 

Further,  the  Chinese-oriented  ABM  de- 
ployment would  enable  us  to  add — as  a  con- 
current benefit — a  further  defense  of  our 
Mlnuteman  sites  against  Soviet  attack. 

Finally,  such  a  reasonably  reliable  ABM 
system  would  add  protection  for  our  popu- 
lation against  the  Improbable  but  possible 
accidental  launch  of  an  Intercontinental  mis- 
sile by  any  one  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

On  March  14.  1969,  President  Nixon 
annoimced  his  modification  of  the  ABM. 
the  Safegxiard  system,  but  many  roles 
were  still  marked  out  for  It.  President 
Nixon  said: 

It  would  be  a  safeguard  against  any  attack 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  ...  a  safeguard 
of  our  deterrent  system  ...  a  safeguard  also 
against  any  Irartlonal  or  accidental  attack 
that  might  ojidur  of  leas  than  massive  magni- 
tude whlcj^'^^nlght  be  latmched  from  the 
Soviet  Upwn; 

The  emphasis  was  on  toe  defense  of 
toe  deterrent. 

At  that  time,  he  also  "overruled"  toe 
area  defense  option  because,  he  said: 

It  tends  to  be  more  provocative  In  terms  of 
making  credible  a  flrst-strlke  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  I  want  no  provoca- 
tion that  might  deter  arms  talks. 

This  year,  toe  Nixon  administration 
offered  the  system  again,  reinstating  toe 
area  defense  mission  it  had  abandoned 
last  year  as  "provocative."  They  say  toat 
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it  is  now  nonprovocaUve  and  toat  it  will 
Induce  Soviet  agreement  to  arms  limita- 
tion. Apparently,  am(Hig  toe  many  at- 
tributes of  toi|  system  is  an  ability  to 
be  merely  threatening  without  being 
provocative. 

Last  year  we  were  told  that  Senate 
authorization  of  the  ABM — by  one 
vote — was  such  a  threat  to  toe  Soviet 
Union  toat  they  agreed  within  3  days 
to  enter  into  negotiations.  This  claim 
was  never  proved,  although  toe  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  again 
raised  the  matter  in  his  statement  to 
toe  Senate  on  August  5.  Actually,  toe 
joint  U.S.-Sovlet  announcement  had 
been  toe  subject  of  discussion  for  some 
time  prior  to  toe  Senate  vote  and  it  was 
known  during  toe  debate  last  year  that 
the  Russians  were  going  to  agree  to 
negotiations. 

Tliis  year  it  has  been  steted  repeatedly 
that  the  President  needs  our  approval 
of  the  expanslOTi  of  this  system  as  a 
"bargaining  chip"  in  Vierma.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
stated  on  television  on  July  26  toat  it 
would  be  a  "tragedy"  If  we  did  not  ap- 
pn-ove  it  and  "would  defeat  all  chance 
we  might  have"  to  get  an  agreement 
wito  the  Soviet  Union.  To  fail  to  pass 
this  expansion,  he  said,  would  be  "to 
Jerk  toe  rug  out  from  under  the  Pres- 
ident." The  fallacy  of  this  "bargaining 
chip"  argument  is  clear. 

If  the  administration  considered  toat 
American  possession  of  an  ABM  was 
necessary  for  bargaining,  it  should  have 
waited  until  we  had  one  before  negoti- 
ating. But  it  has  not.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  negotiations  because  both  sides  have 
far  exceeded  toe  ability  to  destroy  toe 
otoer  and  because  boto  sides  realize  toat 
toere  is  really  nothing  to  be  gained  In 
toe  way  of  idditlorud  security  from  ad- 
ditional weaponry. 

Again  we  are  wltoesslng.  In  the  case 
made  for  an  increase  in  the  ABM,  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  rule  that  when  one 
thinks  defensively  the  toreat  always  rises 
to  the  level  of  toe  deterrent  and  then 
surpasses  It.  When  it  was  thought  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  going  to  install 
some  70  ABM's,  even  toough  they  htwl  not 
vet  done  so,  we  made  toe  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  MERV's  which.  If  continued, 
will  give  us  some  7,000  warheads.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  in  press  reports 
that,  as  a  result  of  our  initial  deployment 
of  MIRV's  on  Mlnuteman  missiles  some 
6  weeks  ago,  the  Soviet  Union,  resumed 
toe  deployment  of  toeir  SS-9  missiles, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  about  9 
months. 

In  the  hearings  on  May  28,  1970,  be- 
fore Senator  Gore's  subcommittee  of  toe 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Dr. 
Jerome  Weisner  stated: 

There  Is  a  persistent  report  clrculattng  to 
the  effect  that  no  new  SS-9  sites  under  con- 
struction, that  Is  new  starts  of  sites  for  bases, 
have  been  observed  for  several  months. 

Now  Secretary  Laird  Is  using  this  re- 
newed Soviet  deplosonent,  which  appar- 
ently was  in  response  to  our  MERV  de- 
ployment, as  the  Justification  for  his 
claim  that  we  need  to  expand  toe  Safe- 
guard system. 

A  further  statement  In  the  same  hear- 
ing by  Dr.  Weisner,  who  served  as  science 


adviser  to  President  Kennedy,  torows  in- 
teresting historical  light  on  the  question 
of  whetoer  "negotiation  from  strength" 
Is  llkelj'  to  help  or  hinder  toe  prospects 
for  reaching  arms  control  agreements. 
Shortly  after  taking  office  In  January 
1961,  toe  Kennedy  administration  learned 
toat  the  aUeged  missile  gap  probably  did 
not  exist  and  that  the  United  States  prob- 
ably had  more  missiles  than  toe  Soviet 
Union.  Yet  toey  rejected  toe  opportunity 
to  hold  missile  forces  at  the  relatively 
low  levels  of  toe  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion and  decided  in  favor  of  nearly  1.000 
new  Mlnuteman  missiles,  and  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  toe  Polaris  submarine 
fieet.  Dr.  Weisner  concludes: 

I  believe  that  the  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  nuclear  test  ban  and  the  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  testing  by  the  Soviet  Union 
m  the  fall  of  1961  were  direct  consequences 
of  this  buildup  on  our  part. 

It  is  eltoer  too  soon  or  too  late  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

Despite  this  history  and  otoer  ex- 
amples of  Soviet  imwlllingness  to  negoti- 
ate against  a  situation  of  strengto.  ex- 
amples going  back  as  far  as  the  days  of 
the  Baruch  plan  when  we  alone  had  nu- 
clear weapons,  toe  administration  persists 
in  claiming  that  a  continued  buildup  on 
our  part  will  lead  to  Soviet  agreement  in 
the  SALT  talks.  There  has  never  been 
any  historical  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  forced  to  the  conference 
table  or  to  agreements  by  toe  sui>eriority 
of  our  force.  In  fact,  toe  contrary  appears 
to  be  the  case. 

Finally,  we  are  faced  wito  argumente 
boto  from  the  administration  and  from 
toe  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
demonstrate  toe  limitless  nature  of  de- 
fensive thinking.  Last  year,  Secretary 
Laird  said  that  our  military  policies  and 
programs  should  not  be  based  on  what 
our  intelligence  Indicated  toe  enemy  Is 
doing,  but  should  be  designed  to  offset 
toelr  capacity  to  do  all  toat  toey  can  do. 
This  year,  in  his  May  18  statement  to 
Senator  Gore's  subcommittee.  Secretary 
Laird  escalated  his  own  estimate  on  what 
we  must  respond  to:  Now  it  is  Soviet  "mo- 
mentum": 

We  are  concerned  about  the  future  be- 
cause of  the  momentum  In  this  Soviet  buUd- 
up.  Tlie  rapid  Soviet  buUdup  In  the  past 
five  years,  has  reached  the  pdnt  where  there 
Is  reason  to  wonder  what  the  Soviet  goal 
Is.  .  .  .  What  gives  this  concern  lu^ncy  Is 
the  momentum  behind  Soviet  deployments 
and  developments  In  major  strategic  systems 
that  ocnild  carry  them  well  beyond  the  cross- 
over point  In  a  short  period  of  time,  unless 
we  take  major  offsetting  actions.  , 

Ttus  goes  bey<xid  what  toe  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  projected  in  its 
report  on  this  bill.  They  have  stated  that 
we  need  to  be  concerned,  not  wito  toe 
actual  threat,  but  toe  potential  threat: 
not  wito  what  toey  can  do.  but  with 
What  toey  could  do.  The  report  states, 
page  18: 

Even  If  the  Soviet*  should  not  Install  ad- 
dltonal  missile  laiinehers,  the  present  num- 
ber already  deployed  or  under  construction 
conrtltutee  a  delivery  capability  which,  with 
qualitative  Improvements,  would  j)oee  a  se- 
rloios  threat  to  our  land  based  Mlnuteman 
deterrent  In  the  mld-1970's.  These  qualita- 
tive impitfvements  .  .  .  are  well  within  So- 
viet capablBtles.  .  .  . 


Mr.  President,  this  year  Secretary 
Laird  has  introduced  a  new  considera- 
tion, which  is  that  we  have  to  build  suf- 
ficient military  strengto  not  only  to 
stand  against  what  we  know  toey  have 
or  what  toey  might  have,  but  he  has  a 
new  factor  called  momentum. 

As  far  as  I  can  understand  it.  it  means 
toat  our  military  needs  are  witoout  limit. 
They  are  limitless.  Infinity  becomes  toe 
standard. 

If  we  toink  in  these  terms,  it  means 
toat  our  deterrent  force  will  always  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  enemy's  deterrent 
force  and  will  then  surpass  it. 

As  a  consequence,  no  one  can  deter- 
mine toe  limits  of  our  necessary  military 
strength. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  toat  toere  'Is  no 
better  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  irration- 
ality beyond  toe  irrationality  of  escala- 
tion, that  goes  out  to  try  to  build  a  De- 
fense Establishment  which  would  aa- 
swer  to  toe  momentum  of  toe  enemy  and 
take  into  account,  not  what  toey  have 
and  not  what  the  potential  may  be,  but 
sometoing  projected  beyond  that. 

Altoough  this  "momentum"  argument 
may  be  toe  most  extended  phase  of  the 
argument,  and  Its  most  ridiculous.  It 
does  offer  an  echo  of  toe  manner  In 
which  toe  action-reaction  phenomenon 
of  toe  arms  race  proceeds  almost  out  of 
control,  guided  by  a  kind  of  technologi- 
cal and  bureaucratic  inertia.  This  proc- 
ess rather  than  some  computer-con- 
trolled mechanical  device  is  toe  real 
doomsday  machine. 

There  is  only  one  possible  response  to 
this  process,  to  policies  of  specious  rea- 
soning amd  self  fulfilling  prophecy  which 
seek,  as  tois  administration  has  sought, 
an  arms  control  agreement  by  increas- 
ing toe  level  of  arms:  Reasonable  and 
prudent  men  must  act  to  shut  it  off.  The 
Senate  can  act  in  tois  direction  by  ap- 
proving the  Hughes  amendment  which 
meets  toat  point  very  squarely. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  toe  Senator  from  Missouri 
may  require  up  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distlngxilshed  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

I  support  toe  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  wito  respect  to  toe  ABM. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  judgment  toe 
Departznent  of  Defense  is  once  again 
playing  games  wito  Congress  regarding 
toe  extent  of  the  costs  of  the  ABM. 
-  '  Department  of  Defense  officials  fre- 
quently explain  toe  importance  of  de- 
velopment conc^t  pajKTs — so-called 
DCP's — ^In  their  management  process, 
however,  toere  is  no  such  development 
concept  paper  for  toe  ABM. 

The  G^ieral  Accounting  Office,  in  a 
report  dated  May  5,  1970,  turned  up  a 
furtoer  increase  of  about  $132  million 
for  Phase  I — over  and  above — the  pro- 
jected costs  as  stated  by  Secretary  LAird 
on  March  9, 1970. 

Mr.  President,  this  OAO  report  was  In 
response  to  a  letter  from  me  dated  April 
13,  1970,  asking  for  thdr  analysis  of  toe 
constantly  escalating  costs  of  the  ABM. 
Their  report  to  me,  is  dated  May  5. 1970. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port from  ComptroUer  General  Staats 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
UHOS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
now  quote  a  portion  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned GAG  report  which  I  think  is  of 
significant  relevance. 

On  page  3  of  the  report  it  states  as 
follows: 

In  Senate  and  House  Committee  hearings 
conducted  on  February  24.  1970,  and  March 
9.  1970.  DOD  officials  testified  that  the  esti- 
mated acquisition  costs  were  MS  billion  for 
Phase  1.  $4.9  billion  ror  the  Modified  Phase 
2.  and  $10.7  billion  for  the  Full  Phase  2.  The 
Department  of  Defense  advises  us  that  the 
•eOmates  for  the  Modified  and  Full  Phase 
3  deployments  given  at  these  hearings  still 
remain  the  best  estimate  as  of  this  date; 
however,  the  DepartmeMt  of  Defense  Is  now 
estimating  the  cost  of  ♦base  1  to  be  about 
$4.6  billion.  This  represents  an  Increase  of 
about  $132  million  that  has  been  recognized 
since  the  DOD  statement  In  February  and 
March. 


s,  Vi 


That  means,  T|kiite  simply  that  the 
costs  of  Phase  I  escalated  $132  million 
between  March  9,  1970.  when  Secretary 
Laird  testified,  and  May  5,  1970,  when 
the  GAG  sent  this  report  to  me.  In  a 
period  of  2  months,  it  was  up  $132  mil- 
Uon. 

Quoting  further  from  the  OAO  report, 
it  states : 

Although  these  present  estimates  are  the 
best  estimates  at  thla  time,  the  Department 
of  Defense  believes  that  some  efforts  will 
probably  be  necessary  In  later  years,  al- 
though the  Department  of  Defense  does  not 
believe  they  should  be  as  large  as  they  have 
been  In  the  past.    ^ 

In  short.  DOD  is  anticipating,  with- 
out specifying  specific  numbers,  even 
further  and  additional  cost  increases. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  Senate  awroval  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  In  August  1969 — almost 
precisely  a  year  ago  today — and  Secre- 
tary Packard's  testimony  on  March  9. 
1970.  the  cost  of  the  system  grew  17  per- 
cent It  grew  In  dollar  figures  between 
Aufeust  1969.  and  March  1970,  by  ap- 
proximately $1.6  billion. 

Now,  added  to  the  $1.6  bUllon  increase 
admitted  by  Secretary  PaSksurd.  we  find 
another  $132  million  increase  from 
March  9  through  Btoy  5 — a  total  In- 
crease of  $1,732  billion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  additional, 
reliable  reports  that  further  Increased 
costs  have  been  incurred  on  Phase  I.  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 

Mr.  President,  hopefully  even  the  most 
mismEuiaged  Pentagon  projects  will  not 
grow  at  the  rate  of  17  percent  a  year  as 
Safeguard  has  in  the  past.  However,  we 
know  for  sure  that  the  ABM  has  experi- 
enced a  17  percent-plus  Increase. 

And  certainly  there  are  Improvements, 
either  real  or  Imagined,  coming  down 
the  pike  which  will  cost  more.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  modified  Spartan  Is 
stin  in  the  development  i^ase.  IMs 
means  more  research,  more  and  dUferent 
testing,  and  probably  different  parts. 
And  AEC  coets  will  probably  riae. 


Further,  the  operating  costs  of  the  ABM 
system  have  not  been  included  in  pre- 
vious Dei>artment  of  Defense  estimates. 
About  $71  million  in  operating  costs  are 
estimated  to  have  been  incurred  from  the 
start  of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1968, 
through  February  28.  1970.  Annual  op- 
erating costs  once  the  system  is  deployed 
are  estimated  as  follows:  $100  million  for 
the  two-site  deplojrment;  $150  million  for 
the  modified  phase  n  deployment;  and 
$350  million  for  a  full  phase  n. 

Further,  in  addition  to  operating  costs, 
there  are  other  indirect  costs  Included  in 
other  parts  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget.  These  are  estimated  at  $440  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1968  through  1975 
for  the  three-site  deployment  and  obvi- 
ously will  increase  if  full  phase  n  is  built. 

As  Secretary  Packard  stated  in  testi- 
mony earlier  this  year  with  respect  to  in- 
creased costs: 

The  total  DoD  acquisition  cost  (of  the  12 
site  Safeguard  system  would  be  $10.7  billion 
(December  1969  price  levels) .  This  compares 
with  a  figure  of  $9.1  billion  (December  1968 
price  levels)  reported  to  the  Congress  last 
year.  Of  the  total  increase  (of  $1.6  bUUon) 
$395  mllUon  ...  Is  due  to  inflation;  $575  mil- 
lion ...  Is  dxie  to  the  stretchout  of  deploy- 
ment; and  $650  million  ...  Is  due  to  design 
changes  and  more  detailed  estimates. 

That  Is  his  verification  of  the  $1.6  bil- 
lion increased  cost  in  the  ABM  system 
since  August  1969.  to  March  1970.  when 
he  made  ttiis  statement.  Representative 
Mahon  puts  that  figure  in  perspective.  He 
stated: 

The  total  cost  of  phase  11  deployment  has 
risen  by  $1.6  billion  above  the  $9.1  bUllon  es- 
timate gi\-en  last  year  to  a  new  total  of  $10.7 
bUlion.  The  cost  of  this  program  Is  Increasing 
by  more  tiian  $100  million  per  month.  ...  At 
this  rate,  if  the  program  Is  completed,  wbat 
will  the  total  cost  be? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
addiUonal  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  _     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  this  mean,  insofar  as  one  Sena- 
tor is  concerned?  My  purpose  in  reciting 
these  figures  is  not  to  indulge  in  an  ac- 
countant's exercise. 

Only  yesterday  the  President  vetoed 
two  appropriation  measures  because,  as 
he  said,  they  were  inflationary.  They 
were  too  expensive.  He  vetoed  the  HUD 
appropriation  bill  because  it  was  $514 
million  in  excess  of  what  he  thought  it 
should  be:  he  vetoed  the  education  ap- 
propriation bill  because  it  was  $453  mil- 
lion in  excess  of  what  he  thought  it 
should  be.  Both  bUIs  are  only  $967  mil- 
lion above  the  President's  requests  and 
he  said  they  were  too  expensive.  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  the  program  before  us  today, 
the  ABM,  has  already  escalated  since  its 
inception  last  August  by  $1.73  billion— a 
rate  of  about  $100  million  a  month.  If  we 
add  in  May,  June,  and  July,  we  can  con- 
servatively add  another  $300,000  to  Safe- 
guard's cost.  ^^ 

If  the  appr(«)riation  bill  for  HUD  and 
the  appropriation  bill  for  Education  are 
inflationary  and  not  in  the  public  interest 


from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  I  ask  what 
Safeguard— a  program  that  has  already 
escalated  at  least  $1,732  Wllion  In  1 
calendar  year,  is.  Why  is  it  not  inflation- 
ary and  dangerous.  Why  is  it  fiscally 
prudent.  Why  will  it  not  have  an  impact 
on  our  economy?  Why  are  appropriations 
for  HUD  and  Education  inflationary  and 
the  ABM,  in  all  of  its  sanctified  glory 
not? 

Yet  the  Safeguard  goes  merrily  on, 
unchecked  and  uncontrolled — either  fis- 
cally or  rationally. 

I  think  these  things  have  to  be  placed 
in  proper  context.  I  cannot  understand 
why  two  measures  that  cost  $967  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  request  are 
dangerous,  while  Safeguard,  which  is  al- 
ready $2  billion  over  estimate'^— in  only 
1  year — is  considered  so  pious  and  pru- 
dent. 

ExHorr  1 

Comptroller  General  op 

THE  UNrrED  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  5, 1970. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eaclkton, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Eacleton  :  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  request  dated  April  13.  1970.  for  in- 
formation on  certain  aspects  of  the  Antl- 
Balllstlc  Missile  program.  Specifically,  you  re- 
quested information  be  obtained  to  answer 
certain  questions  Included  In  your,  letter. 
The  questions  you  raised  and  the  answer* 
thereto  are  attached. 

You  requested  that  this  Information  be 
made  avaUable  to  you  by  May  1.  1970.  In 
view  of  this  extremely  short  deadUne.  we 
have  been  able  to  Include  only  unverified 
Information  which  we  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  essentially  as  ve  obtained  them 
from  the  Department. 

In  view  of  this  short  deadline  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  contained  In 
your  letter,  we  have  not  submitted  the  at- 
tached material  to  the  Agency  for  comment 
which  is  our  normal  practice.  We  do  not  plan 
any  further  release  of  this  Information  with- 
out your  approval  or  unless  a  public  an- 
nouncement Is  made  of  the  contents. 

We  hope  that  this  material  will  satisfy  your 
request. 

I^cerely  yours. 

TCi.Mif  B.  Staats. 

iNTMUfATION      WlTR      RlSFXCT      TO      CERTAIN 

Aspects    op    tbx    Anti-Balijstic-Mtsstt.e 

Program 

1.  Has  IxyD  yet  formalized  final  configu- 
rations for  Phases  1  and  2  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem (I.e.,  is  there  yet  an  official  DCP)?  If 
not,  why  not? 

DOD  advises  us  that  they  have  developed 
firm  oonflguratlons  for  the  Safeguard  Phase 
1,  Modified  Phase  2.  and  Full  Phase  2  deploy- 
ment. Tlie  configurations  are  those  an- 
nounced by  the  President  and  elaborated 
upon  by  DOD  officials  in  testimony  before 
congressional  conmilttees.  A  Development 
Concept  Paper  (DCP)  has  not  been  pre- 
pared on  any  of  these  Phases.  Apparently, 
the  Department  of  Defense  considers  that 
the  above  mentioned  statements  served  as  a 
substitute.  It  is  the  Department's  view  that 
no  major  technical  Issues  remain  unre- 
solved, and  therefore,  the  decision  Involved 
primarily  how  many  and  where  the  sub- 
systems should  be  deployed.  Although  DOD 
officials  have  frequently  explained  the  Im- 
portance of  DCP's  In  their  management 
process,  there  Is  no  actual  requirement  In 
DOD  regulations  that  one  be  prepared. 

2.  If  the  Department  of  Defense  has  for- 
malized their  plans  for  these  two  Phases, 
what  are  the  costs  of  each  and  of  each  com- 
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ponent    (I.e..   missiles,   tracking  radar   and 
search  radar,  etc.)? 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  formal- 
ized plan  for  Phase  1  (two-site  deployment) 
and  the  Modified  Phase  2  (three-site  deploy- 
ment) currently  before  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization. The  DOD  also  has  plans  for  P\ill 
Phase  2  deployment  (12-slte  deployment)  as 
described  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Commltteee  on  February  24,  1970.  How- 
ever, this  latter  deployment  has  not  been 
recommended  by  the  President  at  this  time. 
Acquisition  costs  for  these  deployments  are 
as  shown  on  the  following  table. 

|ln  millions  of  dollafsj 


PhiMl 

Modified 
phase  2 

Estimated 
full  phase  2 

R.D.T.  &  E 

PEMA         

2,199 

1,876 

519 

2.677 

2.560 

702 

2.891 
5,874 

MCA 

1,967 

Total 

4.S94 

5,939 

10,732 

We  have  also  obtained  Information  on  the 
total  cost  of  each  component  of  each  Phase. 
Department  of  Defense  regulations  require 
that  release  of  classified  Information  outside 
the  Department  be  cleared  with  them.  Be- 
cause of  our  working  arrangements  with  you, 
we  have  not  attempted  to  obtain  permission 
to  release  this  data.>, 

3.  What  has  been  the  cost  growth  of  each 
phase  and  in  each  component  thereof  In- 
cluding AEC  costs? 

In  discussing  acquisition  costs,  DOD  In- 
cludes only  those  costs  financed  by  the  Re- 
search, Development,  Test  and  Engineering 
Appropriations  (RDT&E).  the  Production  of 
Equipment  and  Missiles  Appropriations 
(PEMA)  and  the  military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations (MCA).  They  do  not  Include 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Appropriations 
(OMA)  and  Military  Personnel  Appropria- 
tions (BitPA)  costs.  Apparently,  these  latter 
are  normally  considered  operating  costs.  They 
also  do  not  Include  certain  Indirect  costs  at 
activities  budgeted  elsewhere  which  are  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  the  answer  to  question 
11. 

In  Senate  and  House  Committee  hearings 
conducted  on  P^ebruary  24, 1970,  and  March  9, 
1970.  DOD  officials  testified  that  the  esti- 
mated acquisition  costs  were  $4.5  billion  for 
Phase  1,  $4.9  bUllon  for  the  Modified  Phase  2, 
and  $10.7  billion  for  the  F^lll  Phase  2.  The 
Department  of  Defense  advises  us  that  the 
estimates  for  the  Modified  and  Pull  Phase  2 
deployments  given  at  these  hearings  still 
remain  the  best  estimate  as  of  this  date; 
however,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  now 
estimating  the  cost  of  Phase  1  to  be  about 
$4.6  blUlon.  This  represents  an  Increase  of 
about  $132  million  that  has  been  recognized 
since  the  IXH>  statement  In  February  and 
Bfarch. 

The  original  BAR  publication,  preptuvd  as 
of  June  30.  1909,  showed  a  total  estimated 
acquUltlon  cost  of  $4,185  billion.  The  SAR 
publication  as  of  November  30,  1969,  showed 
an  estimated  total  acquisition  cost  of  $4,462 
billion,  an  Increase  of  $277  mUllon  or  6% 
percent  above  the  June  estimate.  This  was 
the  figure  ($4.6  billion)  used  in  the  testi- 
mony before  the  two  Committees  mentioned 
above.  The  Department  of  Defense  explains 
this  increase  as  including  $136  million  caused 
by  Inflation,  $55  mUllon  caused  by  a  stretch- 
out which'  delayed  the  final  acquisition 
readmess  date  from  July  1974,  to  October 
1974.  and  changes  in  estimates  or  design 
which  totaled  about  $86  million. 

The  DOD  reports  that  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  November  30,  SAR.  Intensive  in- 
vestigations of  planned  construction  sched- 
ules and  cost  estimated  have  continued. 
These  Investigations  have  resulted  m  a  fur- 
ther Increase  In  the  estimated  cost  of  about 


$132  million  mentlonejl  earlier.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  snghtly  less  than  three 
percent  over  the  $4,462  billion  esUmate  and 
slightly  more  than  three  percent  over  the 
$4,185  billion  estimate,  and  brings  the  total 
estimated  cost  for  Phase  I  at  this  time  to 
$4.6  billion.  The  Army  reports  that  this  In- 
crease is  caused  by  the  need  for  a  ftirther 
stretchout  of  approximately  four  months  in 
the  planned  construction  from  October  1974. 
to  early  1975.  This  stretchout  is  estimated  to 
Increase  costs  by  $82  million  primarily  be- 
cause the  production  team  and  the  test  and 
evaluation  team  will  have  to  be  kept  intact 
longer.  In  addition,  an  Increase  in  the  need 
for  spare  parts  has  increased  the  estimate  by 
about  $40  million  and  other  changes  about 
$10  million. 

Cost  growth  that  occurred  during  fiscal 
year  1969,  for  the  Full  Phase  2  deployment  Is 
discussed  In  the  answers  to  questions  seven 
and  eight. 

4.  What  recent  changes  have  occurred  or 
are  contemplated  to  the  componenu? 

The  Department  of  Defense  advises  that  no 
major  changes  in  the  Safeguard  System  com- 
ponents have  been  made  recently  (I.e.,  since 
the  DOD  testimony)  or  are  contemplated  at 
this  time.  The  Advanced  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Agency  monitors  research  into  im- 
proved components  and,  when  the  feasibil- 
ity and  desirability  of  a  new  component  is 
demonstrated,  a  decision  Is  made  as  to 
whether  to  incorporate  the  item  in  the  sys- 
tem. With  respect  to  sub-components  and 
parts  of  the  major  components,  improve- 
ments are  frequently  suggested  as  the  de- 
velopment program  proceeds.  Changes  are 
made  only  in  the  Interest  of  correcting  errors, 
improving  system  safety,  materially  improv- 
ing operation  and  performance,  or  reducing 
costs. 

5.  Are  the  figures  used  In  the  Packard 
statement  still  accurate  refiections  of  the 
potential  cost?  What  changes  are  contem- 
plated, if  any? 

The  material  contained  in  the  answer  to 
question  3  contains  the  best  DOD  estimate  of 
current  costs  ol  each  Phase  of  the  ABM  Sys- 
tem. Although  these  are  the  best  estimates 
at  this  time,  DOD  believes  that  some  upward 
revisions  will  probably  be  necessary  in  later 
years;  althotigh  the  DOD  does  not  believe 
that  they  should  be  as  large  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  Inflation  will  probably 
cause  some  Increases.  The  Department  be- 
lieves that  cost  growth  resulting  from 
stretchout  should  be  small  If  the  full  12- 
site  program  proves  necessary  and  is  accom- 
plished by  the  late  1970's.  Design  and  esti- 
mate changes  should  also  be  significantly 
smeller  in  future  years  since  they  have  had 
time  to  accomplish  intensive  analysis  In  the 
year  since  the  Safeguard  decision  was  made 
and  thereby  Improve  the  estimates  and  bet- 
ter deflnltize  the  design.  There  are  some 
uncertainties  even  In  this  area,  however.  For 
example,  development  of  the  Modified  Spar- 
tan Is  still  In  the  program  definition  phase 
from  which  will  be  developed  the  exact  con- 
figuration and  a  firmer  basis  for  estimating 
the  cost  of  deployment. 

6.  What  caused  the  stretchout  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Packard's  statement? 

The  delays  mentioned  in  Mr.  Packard's 
statement  are  related  to  Full  Phase  2  and  are 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  delays  in  con- 
gressional appropriations  and  authorization 
actions.  In  addition,  consideration  was  at 
one  time  given  to  requesting  authorization 
for  all  12  sites  during  fiscal  year  1971.  This 
approach  was  abandoned  apparently  In  fa- 
vor of  the  Modified  Phase  2  approach  which 
Is  now  before  the  Congress  for  authoriza- 
tion. These  two  factors  caused  the  deploy- 
ment completion  date  to  slip  from  1976.  The 
present  anticipated  completion  date  la  clas- 
slfled. 

7.  What  are  the  changes  to  which  Mr. 
Packard  referred,  why  were  they  necessary 
and  how  much  will  they  cost? 


The  design  changes  to  which  Mr.  Pack- 
ard referred  will  result  in  an  Increase  ot 
about  $660  million  for  Full  Phase  2  de- 
ployment. Examples  of  what  the  $650  mlllioci 
would  fund  are:  (1)  Increased  hardness  of 
radars  located  at  sites  outside  the  Minute- 
man  fields  and  the  national  Capital   area. 

(2)  retention  of  the  option  for  a  closed -door 
operational  capability  for  a  longer  period 
which  would  make  eae^  site  fully  self-sup- 
porting under  prolonged  attack  and  fallout, 

(3)  increased  repair  parts  provisioning,  and 

(4)  additional  Interceptors  for  operational 
testing.  The  increased  hardness  of  the  ra- 
dars wUl  permit  Intercepts  of  reentry  ve- 
hicles at  lower  altitudes  if  the  radars  out- 
side the  Mlnuteman  fields  should  be  at- 
tacked by  Soviet  SLBM.  Retention  of  the 
option  for  a  longer  period  of  closed-door  op- 
erations wUl  permit  less  costly  modification 
of  sites  if  required  at  a  later  date  to  enable 
the  sites  to  operate  without  support  at  per- 
sonnel from  outside.  The  Increase  for  re- 
pair parts  refiects  the  results  of  continuing 
reviews  and  more  precise  definition  of  sys- 
tem requirements.  A  more  recent  estimate 
increases  the  cost  of  non-deployed  hardware 
required  during  the  period  of  deployment 
for  producton  line  testing  and  reliabUlty 
and  maintainability  laboratory  testing. 

8.  Mr.  Packard  mentioned  specific  amounts 
of  cost  growth  that  were  related  to  (a)  in- 
flation, (b)  stretchout,  and  (c)  design 
changes;  what  is  the  support  for  these  esti- 
mates? 

In  accordance  with  the  Bureau  of  Budget 
Instruction,  the  DOD  does  not  Include  infla- 
tion as  a  factor  in  its  estimates.  The  fiscal 
year  1970  estimates  were  based  on  price  levels 
m  effect  as  of  December  1968,  and  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  are  based  on  price  levels  in  effect 
as  of  December  1969.  During  this  period,  the 
Department  estimated  that  inflation  In- 
crfMsed  costs  by  a  total  of  $395  million.  This 
estimate  was  based  on  a  four  percent  factor 
appUed  to  RD&E  and  PEMA  costs  and  Is 
based  on  price  Indices  provided  to  the  Safe- 
guard program  by  OSD.  For  the  MUitary  Con- 
struction Appropriations,  the  Increase  was 
7.7  percent  based  directly  on  relative  costs 
of  labor  and  material  associated  with  build- 
ing construction  as  expressed  in  the  Engi- 
neering News  Record  Building  Index  of  Cost 
Trends. 

The  increases  caused  by  stretchout  ($575 
million)  are  based  on  the  need  to  continue 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  certain  staff  ele- 
ments which  would  normally  not  be  needed 
after  the  deployment  is  completed  and  the 
need  to  retain  In  service,  production  facili- 
ties and  associated  logistics  that  otherwise 
would  be  retired.  More  specifically,  RDT&E 
costs  are  estimated  to  increase  about  $300 
mllUon  because  of  the  need  to  retain  a  size- 
able RDT&E  effort  in  the  areas  of  software 
Instruction  and  checkout  and  of  engineer- 
ing changes  for  each  specific  site.  Production 
costs  are  expected  to  increase  by  $355  million 
and  construction  costs  are  expected  to  In- 
crease about  $20  million. 

9.  Are  any  operating  costs  Included?  Have 
any  been  Incurred  for  the  first  Phase — In  the 
last  year?  What  are  the  possible  operating 
costs  for  say  a  10-year  period?  ^^ 

Operating  costs  have  not  been  Included  iif^ 
the  above  estimates.  About  $71  million  In 
operating  costs  are  estimated  to  have  been 
incurred  from  the  start  of  the  program  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  through  February  28,  1970. 
Annual  operating  costs  once  the  system  Is 
deployed  are  estimated  to  be  as  follows: 
$100  mllUon  for  a  two-site  deployment. 
$150  million  for  the  Modified  Phase  2  de- 
ployment. 
$350  mUUon  for  a  Full  Phase  2. 
10.  What  Is  the  basis  for  the  $1.2  bllUoa 
estimate  for  warheads?  Even  though  there 
ai^iears  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Interceptor  missiles,  there  Is  i4>parently  no 
contemplated  Increase  of  earlier  costs.  How 
can  this  be? 
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As  reported  In  the  testimony,  the  esU- 
mated  warhead  cost  Is  $1J  blUlon  for  Full 
Phase  a  deployment  but  thla  does  not  in- 
clude the  co6t  of  warheads  for  the  Modified 
SPARTAN  System  whose  costs  cannot  be 
estimated  firmly  at  this  Ume.  Estimated 
costs  for  Phase  1  are  sUghtly  less  than  »900 
mlUlon  (also  exclusive  of  any  costs  for  war- 
beMls  for  the  Modified  SPARTAN).  The 
DOD  advises  us  that  this  information  was 
provided  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
We  have  confirmed  this  InformaUon  with 
the  ABC.  who  advise  us  that  this  Informa- 
tion is  correct.  They  have  also  advised  us 
that  these  figures  do  provide  for  cost  growth 
and  that  they  do  not  believe  the  ABC  costs 
win  exceed  these  amounts.  ABC  also  ad- 
vised us  that  the  improved  SPARTAN  costs 


oannot  be  estimated  firmly.  However,  the 
most  recent  SAR,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
released,  does  contain  an  estimate  of  Im- 
proved SPARTAN  Coets,  but  the  document 
Is  classified. 

11.  Mr.  Packard  Indicated  that  some  In- 
direct costs  are  not  included.  What  are  they? 
Do  they  Include  any  R&D  costs  presently 
being  Incurred? 

Safeguard  Indirect  costs  are  Included  In 
other  parts  of  the  DOD  budget  as  shown 
below.  These  costs  are  not  carried  as  direct 
Safeguard  ervtltles.  Therefore,  the  amoimts 
shown  below  represent  DOD's  best  estimates 
of  the  total  fiscal  year  '68— fiscal  year  "75 
Indirect  costs  for  the  Modified  Phase  2 
(three-site)   Safeguard  deployment. 


IDotlirs  in  millkinsl 


FunetioR 


Appropriation  in  which  budgeted 


..  Mn.tnirikM  Fioiily  housing,  Defense. 

nganstruetw. :..:....  Military eonstrw 


FamHy  housing  ranstrucMM. —  -  Military  eonstr.iction.  Air' Filii 

5Scc^mo^t«^sVV.g..Yr«ki:sinil"lVr^i."i«t.)...     -.  Procurement  ot  equipment  and  missilw.  Aniiy. 

F!I!f.l?frormgo^rat,ngco$t Family  housing,  Otfense 

National  Range  Support:  Ri)  T  *  L  Anii» 

Kwaialein  Missile  Range lUJ.  I.  •  L.  Army 

White  Sands  Mosile  Range R  D  T  4  L'Air"  Viici 

USAF  test  target  support RO  T  »  L  Naw  

USNlesttargelsupport-    ..,-.. ^- ■"---,-  R.o.i.  *  t..  navy 

Non-Safeguard  Army  (e.g..  hosprUlaation.  sepport  ol 
Amy  inining  base  CONARC  OA  and  other  Army-wide 
act.v.t«  support  to  Sategua.d).  o.  *  M..  Army 

2*** ..'..'.  Military,  Personnel.  Army 


Amount 


$25 

3 

10 
2 

185 
25 
50 
45 


55 
40 


Total. 


440 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chttkch). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

A    ICOIUNTOUS  TOTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
endured  a  quarter  century  in  the  nu- 
clear age  and  our  bulging  arsenals 
are  proof  that  we  have  not  yet  mas- 
tered the  ominous  offspring— pouucal 
and  scientific— that  the  first  A-bomb 
sired.  Today,  the  Senate,  which  has 
faced  its  share  of  momentous  legislative 
decisions  rfb  year,  is  being  asked  to  cast 
a  vote  for  faailty  In  nuclear  matters. 

Before  that  vote  is  taken,  I  wish  to  caU 
attenUon  to  an  important  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1970.  The  letter  Is  signed  by  W. 
Averell  Harriman.  Karl  Kaysen,  Adrian 
S  Fisher,  Franklin  A.  Long,  and  Herbert 
ScovUle,  Jr..  all  of  whom  are  exception- 
ally qualified  to  reach  an  informed  judg- 
ment on  the  issue  before  us. 

I  shall  read  two  key  paragraphs  to  the 
letter  because  they  so  effectively  rebut 
the  argument,  so  feverishly  pressed,  that 
deployment  of  the  ABM  must  go  forward 
to  furnish  us  with  a  bargaining  chip  at 
the  SALT  talks,  where  we  are  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  for  an  arms 
control  agreement.  The  pertinent  part 
of  the  letter  reads: 

Finally,  history  has  immlstakably  demon- 
strated that  reetralnts,  not  accelerated  weap- 
ons programs,  pave  the  road  to  arms  control. 
Overwhelming  superiority  did  not  Induce 
the  Sovleto  to  accept  the  Baruch  plan.  On 
the  other  band.  President  Kennedy's  Ameri- 
can University  pledge  to  halt  atmosphertc 
nuclear  testing  u  long  as  the  Soviets  did 
the  same  rapidly  produced  agreement  t»  ne- 
gotiate the  Limited  Teet  Ban  Treaty  In  1963. 
Similarly,  the  Senate  passage  without  dis- 
senting vote  of  the  Pastore  Resolution  In 


1966  endorsing  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  wet^wns  broke  the  Ice  toward  start- 
ing serious  U.S.-U.S.SJi.  negotiations  on  the 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  conserve  funds 
and  make  a  maximum  contribution  toward 
Improving  U.S.  security  by  achieving  arms 
limitations  and  agreement  at  SALT.  It  wlU 
refuse  authorization  of  funds  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Safeguard  and  forbid  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  funds  for  the  continued 
deployment  at  the  two  Safeguard  sites  ap- 
proved last  year  until  It  Is  satisfied  that 
the  negotiators  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
suade the  Soviets  to  agree  to  limitations  on 
offensive  and  defensive  missile  systems. 

This  position  perfectly  accords  with 
the  intent  of  the  Hughes-Cranston 
amendment  on  which  we  shall  shortly 
vote.  The  letter  presents,  in  summary 
form,  the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  for 
the  amendment.  If  it  should  fail,  I  will 
then  vote  for  the  Cooper-Hart  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tkk  ABM  VoTx  AND  THX  SALT  Talks 

Recently  administration  spokesmen  have 
been  Insisting  that  unless  the  Oongrees  au- 
thorizes the  continued  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Safeguard  ABM.  It  will  not 
be  possible  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  at  SALT  to  limit  strategic  arma- 
ments. They  argue  that  the  negotiators  need 
the  Safeguard  bargaining  chip  to  Induce  the 
Russians  to  halt  the  deployment  of  their 
large  SS-9  ICBMs. 

This  would  appear  to  be  an  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit the  desire  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
to  achieve  success  In  SALT  In  order  to  res- 
cue the  Safeguard  program  from  defeat.  The 
administration  has  always  defended  the 
Safeguard  ABM  defense  of  Mlnuteman  sites 
on  the  basis  that  It  was  not  a  threat  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  If  true,  who  then  should  the  contin- 
uation of  this  program  be  a  chip  to  Induce 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  limit  their  offensive 
missile  deployment? 

The  major  XJ£.  threat  to  Soviet  security 


lies  In  the  deployment  of  the  U.S.  MIRV  sys- 
tems. On  April  9.  1970.  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6  urging  that  the 
President  propose  to  the  U.S.SJl.  an  Im- 
mediate suspension  by  both  countries  of 
further  deployment  of  oil  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems. 
Yet  the  MIRV  chip  has  been  thrown  away  by 
the  accelerated  deployment  of  the  Minute- 
man  ni  and  Poseidon  missiles  with  their 
MIRV  warheads  and  by  the  reported  pro- 
posal that  any  MIRV  limitations  must  be  ac- 
companied by  Soviet  acceptance  of  exten- 
sive Inspection  of  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive missile  sites.  There  Is  no  security  Justi- 
fication for  such  urgent  MIRV  deployment 
since  the  heavy  Soviet  ABM  which  they 
were  designed  to  penetrate  could  not  be  de- 
ployed and  become  operational  for  many, 
many  years. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  the  possible 
outcome  of  SALT  would  be  an  agreement 
that  henceforth  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  limit  their  ABMs  to  the  defense 
of  their  capitals.  The  continued  deployment 
of  Safeguard  at  the  Mlnuteman  sites  will  not 
In  any  way  contribute  to  the  defense  of 
Washington,  and  the  Senate  Is  being  asked 
to  endorse  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  use- 
less hardware  If  SALT  Is  successful  and  for 
an  admittedly  at  best  marginally  effective 
system  If  It  is  unsuccessful.  Why  the  U.S. 
should  try  to  get  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  the 
deployment  of  ABM  defenses  for  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  instead  of  a  complete  ABM 
ban  Is  not  clear,  since  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington will  not  accomplish  any  of  President 
Nixon's  three  objectives  for  an  ABM  system. 
.\  complete  ban  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
MIRVs  and  simplify  the  problems  of  verifica- 
tion by  obviating  any  possible  need  for  In- 
spection. It  Is  reported  that  the  Soviets  have 
Indicated  Interest  In  such  a  complete  ban. 

Finally,  history  has  unmistakably  demon- 
strated that  restraints,  not  accelerated  weap- 
ons programs,  pave  the  road  to  arms  control. 
Overwhelming  superiority  did  not  Induce  the 
Soviets  to  accept  the  Baruch  plan.  On  the 
other  hand.  President  Kennedy's  American 
University  pledge  to  halt  atmospheric  nu- 
clear testing  as  long  as  the  Soviets  did  the 
same  rapidly  produced  agreement  to  nego- 
tiate the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  In  1963. 
Similarly,  the  Senate  passage  without  dis- 
senting vote  of  the  Pastore  Resolution  In 
1968  endorsing  eflTorts  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  broke  the  Ice  toward  start- 
ing serious  U.S.-U3.S.R.  negotiations  on  the 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  conserve  funds 
and  make  a  maximum  contribution  toward 
Improving  U.S.  security  by  achieving  arms 
limitations  and  agreement  at  SALT,  it  will 
refuse  authorization  of  funds  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Safegixard  and  forbid  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  funds  for  the  continued 
deployment  at  the  two  Safeguard  sites  ap- 
proved last  year  until  It  Is  satisfied  that  the 
negotiators  have  not  been  able  to  persuade 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  limitations  on  offen- 
sive and  defensive  missile  systems. 

In  our  Judgment,  a  Senate  vote  against 
the  ABM  Is  a  vote  for  success  in  SALT. 

W.  Atksxll  HAUnCAM. 

Kaxl  Katsxn. 

Adbian  8.  FiSHn. 

FSAMKUN  A.  Long. 

Hesbxbt  Scovillb,  Jr. 
Washimgtom. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  a  speaker 
present? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
pecting one  soon,  but  I  am  sorry  that  I 
do  not  have  one  ready  now. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  or  such  time  up  to  that  point 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas may  need. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The  argu- 
ments on  the  merits  of  the  ABM  were 
made  last  year.  They  have  been  made 
this  year  in  very  persuasive  fashion.  I 
hesitate  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  restate  the  various  substantive  argu- 
ments. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  all  the 
discussion,  debate  has  now  simmered 
down  to  a  case  in  which  the  administra- 
tion has  given  up  any  argument  about 
the  real  function  of  the  ABM,  that  is,  the 
function  of  actually  protecting  missile 
sites,  area  defense,  the  cities,  or  against 
China.  All  these  alleged  missions  have 
been  abandoned.  Now  it  has  come  down 
to  its  being  a  "chip."  It  is  a  conversation 
piece  in  the  negotiations  in  Vienna. 

This  is  such  a  vague  and  unprovable 
proposition  either  way  that  I  think, 
rather  than  being  an  argument  on  the 
substance  on  ABM,  it  is  simply  a  politi- 
cal argument  seeking  to  intimidate  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  who  do  not 
feel  sufficiently  secure  in  their  position 
or  their  knowledge  and  convictions  about 
the  ABM  on  the  substance— that  is,  on 
its  real  merits— so  that  they  can  be  in- 
fluenced to  support  it  on  the  vague  feel- 
ing that  they  will  be  charged  with  failure 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  Russians. 

Since,  in  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
negotiations  in  the  past,  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  SALT  talks  will  not  be  very 
productive,  naturally  many  Congressmen 
hesitate  to  take  a  position  which  would 
expose  them  to  the  charge  that  they  con- 
tributed to  those  failures.  Actually, 
whether  or  not  those  talks  succeed  Is  in 
control  of  the  administration.  If  our 
negotiators  insist  on  onsite  inspection, 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  I  think  It  is 
fairly  certain  that  there  will  be  no  really 
significant  results  from  the  talks.  I  would 
hope  that  is  not  true,  but  up  to  now  there 
Is  nothing  concrete  to  lend  any  suw>ort 
to  the  idea  that  real  progress  has  been 
made.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  tangible 
or  sp>eclfic  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  insistence  on  this  very  extrava- 
gant program  following  the  day  after  the 
veto  of  two  very  important  bills  on  edu- 
cation and  urban  renewal  and  veterans 
affairs  suggests  a  very  significant  thing, 
it  seems  to  me,  about  our  system.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  administration  now  feels 
so  secure  In  its  control  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  effect,  it  really  has  a  contempt 
for  Congress.  It  alleges  that  these  two 
very  important  domestic  bills  are  vetoed 
on  the  groimds  of  economy  and  to  fight 
inflation,  and  yet  the  very  next  day  we 
are  expected  to  support  an  enormous  ad- 
ministration sponsored  bill  which  some 
very  qualified  authorities  suggest  will 
probably  cost,  if  they  go  through  with  it. 
$50  billion. 

One  of  the  scientists— I  believe  it  was 
Professor  York,  a  former  adviser  to  two 
Presidents  in  the  science  field;  it  was 
either  Professor  York  or  one  of  his  as- 
sociates, such  as  Dr.  Kistiakowsky— said 
that  if  we  go  through  with  this  system 
down  the  line,  with  the  momentum  it  will 
gather  as  it  gets  larger  and  larger 
amoimts  of  money,  it  will  probably  cost 
$50  pillion. 


So  it  is  rather  ridiculous  to  veto  two 
bills  on  the  theory  of  saving  money,  and 
the  very  next  day  insist  on  a  program 
that  ijotentially  will  cost  the  figure  I  have 
mentioned.  Even  currentiy,  we  have  spent 
over  $5  billion  in  the  area  of  anti-ballis- 
tlc-misslle  systems,  including  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  current  Safeguard. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  read  to 
the  Senate  a  statement  from  several 
scientists  purporting  to  refute  the  very 
damaging  analysis  of  the  technical  and 
strategic  flaws  of  the  Safeguard  system 
which  has  been  provided  by  Dr.  Wolf- 
gang Panof  sky  and  concurred  in  by  many 
other  of  the  Nation's  most  respected  ex- 
experts  on  the  ABM  including  Dr.  Sidney 
D.  Drell  of  the  Stanford  Linear  Accel- 
erator Center. 

The  attempted  rebuttal  sought  to  make 
it  appear  that  Dr.  Panofsky's  analysis 
was  based  on  unreasonable  assumptions 
concerning  Soviet  strategic  tactics.  The 
argiunents  used  in  this  effort  were  totally 
wrong  and  inconsistent  with  both  the 
Pentagon's  own  estimate  of  Safeguard's 
effectiveness  and  the  Soviet  threat. 

This  morning  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Dr.  Sidney  D.  Drell  which  convinc- 
ingly deflates  the  statement  cited  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
which  reaffirms  the  proposition  that  even 
if  Safeguard  works  perfectiy — something 
which  no  one  expects  to  happen — it 
would  offer  negligible  protection  against 
the  Pentagon's  own  projections  of  the 
Soviet  threat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Drell's  telegram  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


additional  number  required  Is  Insignificant. 
I  note  that  the  development  at  such  p«n*- 
tratlon  aids  for  the  88-11  Is  a  much  smaller 
technical  step  than  the  development  of  ac- 
curate oo\interforce  MIRVs  for  the  SS-B  as 
projected    In    the   Wohlstetter   analysis. 

Wohlstetter's  statement  also  claims  that  we 
can  protect  Bdlnuteman  more  cheaply  than 
the  Soviets  can  overcome  the  protection.  This 
Is  not  even  true  using  their  calculations  as 
to  the  number  of  additional  warheads  re- 
quired to  overcome  Safeguard.  The  point  Is 
that  the  smaUer.  cheaper  3S-11  which  has  no 
capability  to  destroy  Mlnuteman  silos  can 
now  destroy  the  single  vulnerable  MSR  radar, 
protecting  an  entire  wing  of  150  mlssUes 
relatively  simply  and  Inexpensively  by  ex- 
hausting the  Interceptors.  Moreover,  the  cor- 
rect nximbers  show  that  the  cost  to  us  to 
defend  a  Mlnuteman  silo  with  Safeguard  is 
very  much  more  expensive  than  the  cost  of 
Mlnuteman  Itself,  as  I  testified  on  Jime  29, 
1970  (p.  553,  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control,  International  Law  and  Or- 
ganization) and  this  Is  true  at  any  level  of 
defense:  Safeguard  Is  very  substantially  more 
expensive  than  building  more  Mlnutemen. 

Hardslte  Is  an  effective  alternative  to  Safe- 
guard which  can  be  deployed  If  necessary. 
This  can  be  done  chea{>ly  and  rapidly  aigalnst 
Soviet  threats  of  the  immediate  future  as  1 
testified  by  upgrading  existing  air  defense 
systems  In  known  ways.  An  advanced  dedi- 
cated hardpolnt  defense.  If  vlgorovisly  devel- 
oped during  the  coming  year,  can  be  available 
and  can  be  effective  If  needed  by  the  late 
19708. 

Finally.  I  note  that  the  only  outside  scien- 
tific and  technical  review  made  for  the  Pen- 
tagon of  the  Safeguard  system  (by  the  O'- 
Neill panel  on  which  both  Dr.  McMUlan,  a 
signer  of  the  statement  to  Senator  Jackson, 
and  I  served  and  whose  report  we  both 
signed)  concluded  on  the  basis  of  both  the 
cost  and  effectiveness  of  Safegxiard  that  "If 
the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard  Is  defined  to 
be  to  protect  Mlnuteman  Phase  II-A,  as  de- 
fined In  March,  1969.  It  should  not  proceed." 
SmKKT  D.  Dkkll. 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center. 


Senator  J.  W.  FtnaaicHT: 

The  statement  submitted  to  Senator  Jack- 
son by  Drs.  WohUtetter,  Herzfeld.  Ubby  and 
McMillan  on  Aug.  10th.  entitled  "effective- 
ness of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system"  Is  totally 
wrong  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  the  Penta- 
gon's own  calculations  of  the  Safeguard  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  principal  technical  argument  against 
Safeguard  Is  that  It  will  be  effective  over  a 
very  narrow  band  of  threats.  This  Is  the  sul)- 
stance  of  Dr.  Panofsky's  teetlmony  as  weU 
as  mine  and  Is  true  independent  of  whether 
we  analyze  Safeguard's  effectiveness  In  terms 
of  the  presumed  Soviet  strategic  goal  to  de- 
stroy all  but  50  Mlnutemen  or  in  terms  of  a 
stated  U.S.  goal  of  300  Mlnutemen  surviv- 
ing. The  Pentagon's  own  calculations  show 
that  If  we  take  the  Soviet  objective  to  be  to 
destroy  all  but  50  of  the  Mlnutemen  missiles, 
the  development  of  the  full  phase  n  o<  Safe- 
guard at  all  foxir  Mlnuteman  sites,  which  Is 
one  site  more  than  prc^Kised  In  this  year's 
authorization,  will  force  them  to  add  to  their 
attacking  force  at  most  several  hundred  war- 
heads. This  Is  considerably  less  than  one-half 
of  the  number  800  claimed  In  Wohlstetter's 
statement.  I  cannot  be  more  precise  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  official  Pentagon  calcula- 
tions are  classified,  but  I  think  it  Is  Important 
to  be  totally  clear  that,  independent  of  any 
and  all  strategic  assumptions,  and  based  on 
the  Pentagon's  own  official  calculations  as 
presented  to  the  armed  services  committee 
the  numbers  In  Wohlsetter's  statement  are 
misleading  and  a  gross  over-estimate.  More- 
over  If  one  takes  into  account  the  vulner- 
abUlty  of  the  radars  (MSr-B)  to  the  snaller 
SS-11,  for  which  It  has  been  r-^ported  that 
penetration  aids  are  now  l>elng  tested,  the 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
full-page  advertisement  appeared  yester- 
day in  several  newspapers,  entitied  an 
"Open  Letter  to  the  UJ3.  Senate,"  re- 
garding the  Safeguard  ABM  system.  The 
top  one-third  of  the  pwige  pictured  a  nu- 
clear explosion.  Above  the  mushroom 
clouds,  in  large  letters,  are  the  words 
"Stop  the  Arms  Race."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  advertise- 
ment be  placed  in  the  Ricoro  at  the  eon- 
elusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRB3IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  factf^f  it,  one  would  normally  ex- 
pect such  a  format  to  contain  a  plea 
against  further  Escalation  of  the  arms 
race.  Not  so,  in  this  instance.  Emi^oylng 
some  of  the  same  "double  think"  for 
which  the  support  of  the  ABM  has  be- 
come notorious,  the  advertisement  advo- 
cates expanding  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  sjrstems. 
It  was  sponsored,  not  by  the  aerospace 
industry — as  one  might  suppose — but 
by  a  group  of  private  citizens  led  by  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean 
Acheson,  and  former  Ambassador  Henry 
C&bot  Lodge. 

The  text  of  the  advertisement  suggests 
that  the  greatest  threat  to  an  arms  limi- 
tation agreement  no  longer  comes  from 
the  Soviet  Union— or  from  the  Penta- 
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gon— but  from  the  US.  Senate.  The  ad- 
vertisers would  have  us  believe  that 
unless  the  Senate  authorizes  the  spend- 
ing of  billions  of  dollars  to  extend  Safe- 
guard, the  Russians  will  never  believe 
that  we  are  sincerely  desirous  of  limiting 
nuclear  armaments.  Having  imdoubtedly 
been  inspired  by  the  same  sovirce  that 
brought  us  the  now  discredited  "Chinese 
ABM,"  such  tortured  logic  is  not 
surprising. 

What  is  surprising,  however,  is  the 
clincher  argument  in  the  advertisement. 
This  states  that  the  chief  U.S.  nego- 
tiator at  Vienna,  Gerald  C.  Smith,  'has 
testified  that  Safeguard  is  a  vital  bar- 
gaining element  In  his  effort  to  bring 
about  such  an  agreement." 

Because  the  advertisement  is  addressed 
to  the  Senate,  the  phrase  "has  testified" 
must  be  intended  to  imply  that  Ambas- 
sador Smith  has  made  such  an  assertion 
in  the  course  of  testimony  before  some 
congressional  group.  Why  else  would  the 
word  'tesUfied  •  have  been  employed? 

Ambassador  Smith  has  appeared  be- 
fore either  the  full  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  or  its  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control.  International  Law  and  Organi- 
zation three  times  in  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  I  have  reviewed  the  transcripts  of 
his  testimony  on  these  occasions  in 
search  of  an  endorsement  of  Safeguard 
as  a  "vital  bargaining  chip."  I  searched 
in  vain.  No  such  testimony  has  been 
given  by  Ambassador  Smith,  either  to  the 
full  committee  or  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. He  has  had  many  opportunities 
to  do  so  but  he  invariably  backed  away, 
or  equivocated. 

Being  uiiable  to  find  any  testimony 
which  would  support  the  advertisement's 
claim,  a  member  of  the  committee  staff 
called  the  offices  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee To  Safeguard  America  and  asked 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Charles  Botsford.  where  such  a  sup- 
porting statement  might  be  found.  Mr. 
Botsford  replied  that  the  view  attrib- 
uted to  Ambassadm-  Smith  in  the  ad- 
vertisement "parallels"  the  position 
taken  by  the  Ambassador  before  a  sub- 
committee <rf  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  Ff^Tu&ry  6  of  this  year,  and 
appearing  on  page  247  of  the  committee's 
printed  hearings.  Moreover,  Mr.  Bots- 
ford told  our  staff  member  that  Ambas- 
sador Smith  had  spoken  "directly"  to 
the  citizens'  committee  expressing  the 
view  presented  in  the  advertisement. 

I  have  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
testimony  of  Ambassador  Smith  cited  by 
Mr.  Botsford,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
it.  "Iliere  is.  in  my  opinion,  no  way  in 
which  K  can  be  considered  "parallel"  to 
the  assertion  that  Safeguard  is  a  "rital 
bargaining  element."  Here  is  what  Am- 
bassador Smith  said : 

I  ttt&y  b«  blMed  oa  Uils  aoore.  b«cauM  I 
t«»tlfl«(l  to  that  effect.  tiMkt  It  woiOd  not 
oool  than  off  at  *U  last  Uarob.  I  think  we 
will  beer  a  good  deal  o<f  propaganda  from 
them  In  the  coming  months  about  the 
danger  of  Safeguard  to  SALT,  but  my  pres- 
wit  feeling,  without  knowing  what  the 
•pedflcs  of  the  Safeguard  declMon  are  going 
to  b«.  Is  that  If  the  genena  approach  1b  not 
too  different  from  latt  year's.  I  dcmt  thli* 
It  is  going  to  dissipate  the  Soviet's  Interest 
In  the  negotiation. 

I  dont  think  I  go  as  far  as  some  people 
wotild   who   think    that   you   ought   to   go 


ahead  faster  with  Safeguard  to  step  up  the 
bargaining  leverage.  I  think  that  the  bar- 
gaining leverage  at  the  present,  and  the  sort 
of  approaches  that  I  have  heard  about  In 
coanecUon  with  Safeguard.  U  going  to  be 
quite  adequate.  I  dont  think  we  have  to  go 
out  and  develop  completely  different  new 
weapons  systems  Just  to  increase  our  bar- 
gaining power. 

I  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  summarize 
the  Ambassador's  statement  as  f<dlows: 

First.  Safeguard  will  not  lessen  Soviet 
interest  in  negotiations. 

Second.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speed  up 
Safeguard  to  increase  our  leverage. 

Third.  Other  new  weapons  systems 
would  not  increase  our  bargaining  pow- 
er. 

This  cautious  assessment  is  a  far  cry 
from  calling  Safeguard  a  vital  bargain- 
ing element.  Ambassador  Smith  did  not 
say  that  Safeguard,  in  andof  itself,  was 
even  useful.  He  simply  said  that  it  would 
not  hurt  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  move  ahead  any  faster. 

Tlie  citizen's  committee  had  best  brush 
up  on  its  semantics — and  its  geometry  as 
well — if  they  believe  these  statements  are 
parallel.  In  my  view  the  committee's 
effort  to  bring  these  two  statements  into 
Une  has  bent  the  Ambassador's  views  be- 
yond recognition. 

As  for  the  committee's  claim  to  have 
spoken  directly  with  Ambassador  Smith, 
I  can  only  say  that  if  the  Ambassador 
made  such  a  statement  to  the  citizen's 
committee  it  was  at  considerable  variance 
with  every  other  recorded  instance  of 
testimony  by  him.  Given  my  high  regard 
for  Ambassador  Smith's  integrity,  I 
frankly  doubt  that  this  was  the  case. 

It  appears  far  more  likely  that  what- 
ever Ambassador  Smith  told  the  commit- 
tee has  been  twisted  by  them  to  serve 
their  own  purposes.  Anyone  who  could 
interpret  the  testimony  which  I  have  just 
read  as  paralleling  the  statement  in  this 
advertisement  apparently  feels  free  to 
deal  with  the  English  language — and 
other  people's  testimony — in  whatever 
manner  serves  his  purpose. 

I  therefore  call  on  the  citizen's  com- 
mittee to  produce  written  evidence  to 
support  its  contention  concerning  Am- 
bassador Smith's  statement  to  it.  Unless 
they  are  able  to  do  so,  I  can  only  con- 
clude that,  intentionally  or  not.  the  citi- 
zen's committee  has  come  perilously  close 
to  attempting  to  deceive  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people. 

In  order  to  complete  the  record  with 
respect  to  Ambassador  Smith's  views,  I 
would  like  to  review  his  testimony  before 
congressional  committees. 

On  March  6.  1969.  before  the  SALT 
talks  had  gotten  underway,  but  at  a 
time  when  the  respective  negotiating 
positions  were  being  discussed,  the  Sid>- 
committee  on  Anns  Control,  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Organization  asked  Am- 
bassador Smith  what  the  Soviet  reac- 
tion would  be  if — as  is  now  the  case  fol- 
lowing the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
action — Chinese  rationale  for  Safeguard 
were  eliminated.  Here  is  Mr.  Smith's 
answer.  It  has  a  timely  quality: 

If ,  as  a  result  of  this  review  that  Is  goliig 
on,  there  was  any  change  in  the  priorities 
for  which  an  ABM  system  might  be  Intended, 
I  would  not  think  that  It  would  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  Soviet  mentality.  They  don't 


seem  to  place  as  much  interest  In  defensive 
mlBslle  systems  as  we  do.  I  think  that  they 
originally,  as  I  recall  It,  did  not  even  want 
to  consider  defensive  missile  systems  as  part 
of  a  strategic  arms  limitation  talk.  Their 
general  attitude  In  the  past  has  been,  "Well, 
defensive  missile  systems  don't  threaten 
anybody.  If  you  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
on  them,  that  Is  your  business." 

Some  may  argue,  however,  that  Am- 
bassador Smith's  views  have  changed 
since  the  SALT  talks  began.  Let  me, 
therefore,  read  to  you  from  Ambassador 
Smith's  testimony  in  March  of  this  year 
following  the  initial  Helsinki  phase  of 
the  talks.  In  answer  to  a  question  posed 
by  my  able  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  Am- 
bassador Smith  first  assured  the  Senator 
that  Safeguard  phase  II  "will  not  preju- 
dice the  SALT  negotiations."  The  Sen- 
ator then  turned  his  question  around 
and  asked  specifically  whether  proceed- 
ing with  Safeguard  would  help  the  SALT 
talks.  The  following  exchsoige  ensued: 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  It  Is  very  hard  to  draw 
a  Judgment  about  what  wlU  help.  I  think 
the  best  one  can  do  In  this  field  Is  to  try 
to  identify  whether  it  will  hiu^  It. 

Senator  Case.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you 
unduly. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  be 
agnostic  in  answering  this  question. 

To  me,  this  exchange  reveals  two 
things.  The  first  is  that  Ambassador 
Smith  is  an  honest  man.  And  second, 
that  Safeguard  had  not  emerged  as  a 
"vital  bargaining  element"  in  the  Hel- 
sinki talks. 

Ambassador  Smith  testified  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  one  other  occasion  this 
year.  Because  this  occurred  in  executive 
session  and  the  transcript  is  classified,  I 
caimot  quote  from  it.  Let  me  say.  how- 
ever, that  Ambassador  Smith's  testimony 
on  the  impact  of  Safeguard  on  the  SALT 
negotiations  was  entirely  consistent  with 
that  which  I  have  cited  from  his  two 
•public  appearances  before  the  commit- 
tee. It  came  no  closer  to  supporting  the 
citizens'  committee  advertisement  than 
any  of  the  other  testimony  I  have  cited. 

That  seems  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  fair 
analysis  of  Mr.  Smith's  attitude  before 
the  committee,  or  any  committee  that  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  on  nimaerous 
occasions.  He  has  not  stated  that  this  is 
indispensable  or  even  essential,  or,  for 
that  matter,  very  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  SALT  talks. 

To  my  knowledge  Ambassador  Smith 
has  appeared  before  committees  of  Con- 
gress on  only  two  other  occasions  since 
the  SALT  talks  began.  One  of  these  re- 
sulted in  the  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee testimony  which  I  have  already 
discussed.  The  other  was  a  briefing  for 
the  National  Security  Policy  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Cbmimlt- 
tee.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  Ambas- 
sador Smith's  position  on  that  occasion 
was  also  consistent  with  that  taken  in 
his  other  appearances. 

Thus,  in  every  known  appearance  be- 
fore the  Congress,  we  find  Ambassador 
Smith  to  have  been,  at  best,  a  reluctant 
disciple  of  the  bargaining  chip  argument. 

This  inspired  advertisement  by  the 
Citizens'  Committee  To  Safeguard  Amer- 
ica seems  to  represent  just  another  ex- 
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ample  of  the  extreme  lengths  to  which 
the  administration  is  being  driven  in  its 
effort  to  justify  the  Safeguard  system. 
Having  failed  to  frighten  even  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  with  the  "Cliinese 
threat."  and  having  failed  to  convince 
anyone  but  its  own  executive  branch  of- 
ficials of  Safeguard's  effectiveness  as  an 
area  defense,  the  administration  now 
suggests  that  the  jerry-built  modified 
Safeguard  phase  n  will  frighten  the 
Russians  into  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. 

The  administration  simply  asserts  that 
tlie  continued  deployment  of  Safeguard 
is  a  "vital  bargaining  element."  Asser- 
tion alone  does  not  make  it  so. 

The  rationale  beyond  the  bargaining 
chip  argiunent  has  never  been  explained. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  Ambas- 
sador Smith  has  been  so  careful  not  to 
go  on  record  in  supporting  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  additional  minutes,  if  he 
wishes,  to  conclude. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate that  very  much.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  always  very  generous 
in  these  matters. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is.  just 
as  I  am,  very  worried  about  the  terrible 
condition  in  which  this  country  finds  its 
finances.  The  deficit  has  been  growing 
weekly,  by  the  latest  estimates,  and  in- 
fiation  is  rampant,  as  the  President 
stated  yesterday. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  the  Pres- 
ident's sensitiveness  to  an  expenditure 
of  funds  for  education  domestically  and 
his  insensitiveness  to  the  expenditure  of 
f  imds  in  the  field  of  armament. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  dis- 
agree with  the  fact  that  the  ABM.  at 
least  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  is 
questionable.  Even  Dr.  Foster,  whom  we 
might  call  the  father  of  this  baby,  ad- 
mits that  a  great  deal  of  research  is 
necessary  to  perfect  the  system.  They  all 
recognize  that  the  radars  have  to  be  re- 
designed, including  Dr.  Panofsky,  who 
has  been  cited  here  several  times.  Sena- 
tors will  recall  that  the  first  time  we  ever 
heard  of  Dr.  Panofsky  was  when  he  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Packard  sis  an  author- 
ity. I  had  never  heard  of  him  imtil,  in 
an  open  hearing  a  year  ago,  I  asked  Mr. 
Packard  who  outside  the  Pentagon, 
among  reputable  scientists,  had  been 
consulted. 

He  mentioned  Dr.  Panofsky  as  a  man 
highly  qualified  in  this  field.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  consulted  Dr.  Panof- 
sky— and  he  is  recognized.  He  does  not 
say  that  the  ABM  is  not  workable  alto- 
gether, but  he  says  the  Safeguard  con- 
cept is  faulty,  and  it  cannot  achieve  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  Intended,  that 
the  whole  system  must  be  redesigned. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  this  pres- 
ent administration's,  insistence  on  de- 
ployment. Last  year  we  were  told,  "If 
you  will  give  us  Phase  I.  we  can  work 
the  bugs  out." 

No  one  can  say  the  bugs  have  been 
worked  out  in  Phfise  I,  and  yet  they  come 
In  with  a  request  for  Phase  n.  I  cannot 
understand  the  insistence  on  deployment 
of  this  very  expensive  system  which  is  so 


fundamentally  questionable.  I  am  utterly 
amazed,  in  view  of  the  President's  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  budgetary  requirements 
of  this  coimtry,  at  the  insistence  of  the 
administration  on  this  program.  I  think 
it  is  not  necessary. 

EXHisrr  1 
Stop  the  Arms  Racs 

To  the  U.S.  Senate: 

Not  since  the  Cold  War  began,  has  the 
opportimlty  for  strategic  arms  Umltatlon 
been  so  great.  We  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 
opportunity. 

The  VS.  Safeguard  ABM  program — par- 
ticularly the  proposed  new  phase — Is 
the  key  to  stopping  the  arms  race. 
Our  negotiators  at  Vienna  believe  Safe- 
guard Is  persuasive  evidence  to  the  So- 
viets that  the  U.S.  Is  absolutely  determined 
to  press  ahead  with  those  defensive  measures 
needed  to  protect  our  deterrent — unless  a 
firm  agreement  limiting  the  threat  can  be 
reached.  Congressional  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram, therefore,  is  a  vital  step  leading  to  a 
meaningful  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. 

Gerard  Smith,  Chief  U.S.  Negotiator  at  the 
current  arms  limitation  talks  in  Vienna,  has 
testified  that  Safeguard  U  a  vital  bargaining 
element  in  his  effort  to  bring  about  such  an 
agreement. 

Support  strategic  arms  limitation  by  sup- 
porting "Safeguard." 

The  CrrizENS'  CoMMrrTEE  To  Safe- 
CT7ARD  America. 

Dean  Achzson. 

HxNRT  Cabot  Lodge. 

National  CochaiTmen. 

FOUNDING    MEMBERS 

Dr.  George  P.  Baker.  Former  Dean.  Harvard 
School  of  Business. 

Mr.  Thomas  Benltz.  President,  Student 
Qovemment  Association. 

Dr.  Alexander  V.  Berkls.  Historian. 

The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Bohlen.  Former 
Ambassador  to  USSR  and  Prance. 

Mr.  David  E.  Bradshaw,  Attorney. 

Dr.  Donald  Q.  Brennan.  Scientist. 

Mr.  Myron  Buker,  Businessman. 

Mr.  C.  Douglas  Calms,  Industrialist. 

Dr.  W.  Glenn  Campbell,  Economist. 

The  Honorable  Dr»  Joseph  V.  Charyk.  For- 
mer Undersecretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

John  Dos  Passos,  Author. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Evans,  Jr.,  Insurance  Bs.- 
ecutlve. 

Mr.  Peter  Fabbl,  Miner. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Fogarty,  Insiirance  Executive. 

The  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler.  Former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  William  Prance,  Business  Executive. 

Dr.  Eugene  G.  Fublnl,  Physicist. 

Mr.  Frederick  Gage,  Association  Executive. 

The  Honorable  Porter  Hardy,  Former  Con- 
gressman, Armed  Services  Committee. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Herzfeld,  Physicist. 

Dr.  Steadman  Hlnes.  Lawyer. 

Mr.  William  H.  Hunt.  Industrialist. 

The  Honorable  Calvin  D.  Johnson,  Former 
Congressman. 

The  Honorable  J.  Erik  Jonsson,  Mayor  of 
Dallas. 

Dr.  Herman  Kahn,  Scientist. 

The  Honorable  Foy  Kobler.  Former  Am- 
bassador to  U8SB.  ' 

Mr.  Morris  Lelbman,  Attorney. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Lewis.  Jr..  IndustrlaUst. 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord.  Atlantic  CotincU. 

The  Honorabl*  Harold  Lovre,  Former  Oon- 
gressman. 

Mr.  V.  D.  Mason.  Btislneeeman. 

The  Honorable  NeU  McKlroy,  Former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  McKay.  Businessman. 

Dr.  WllUam  O.  McMillan.  Scientist. 

The  Honorable  Keith  Miller.  Governor  of 
Alaska. 

The  Honorable  A.  S.  "Mike"  Momonsy. 
Former  Senator.  Appropriations  Oommlttae. 


The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Ogilvle,  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Lawrence  H.  CNeUl.  Electronics  Engi- 
neer. 

Dr.  Howard  Pennlman,  Political  Scientist. 

Blr.  FVoyd  Pruett.  Banker. 

Mr.  George  Rlgglns.  Businessman. 

Mr.  Harold  Rlvero.  Businessman. 

Dr.  Harold  Smith,  Physicist. 

Mr.  Robert  Sprague.  Industrialist. 

Dr.  Edward  TeUer,  Physicist. 

Mr.  John  Wayne,  Actcw. 

Dr.  Albert  Wheelon.  Scientist. 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Wlgner,  Physicist. 

The  Honorable  John  Bell  WlUlams,  GoT- 
emor  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Williams,  Architect. 

Mr.  W.  Walter  Williams,  Mortgage  Banker. 

Mr.  Alexander  S.  Wllner,  International 
Businessman. 

The  Honorable  Samuel  W.  Torty.  Mayor  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Executive  Secretary:  Charles ^tsford. 

Treasurer:  Herbert  V.  Ladley. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HouJNGS) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  and  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  91-354,  appoints  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttrdick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  to  the  Commission  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  of  the  United  States. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TTONS  FOR  MILITARY  PRCXHJRE- 
MENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  wei«)ons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  ^uafl  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  Presidential 
veto  of  the  education  appropriations 
would  figtire  in  this  argioment  and  this 
debate  today. 

I  think  it  shoidd  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  cut  the 
budget  request  for  DOD  for  hardware 
procurement  by  almost  $1.5  billion.  So 
the  bill  we  have  offered  here  today  in 
terms  of  an  authorisation  represents  a 
reduction;  and  of  course  what  DOD  s\A>- 
mitted  to  us  had  already  been  pared 
down  substantially  by  DOD  itsdf.  The 
armed  services  are  not  getting  neariy 
what  they  think  they  neediAs  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  that  most  military  opin- 
ion held  Uiat  what  DOD  requested  in 
the  way  of  authorization  was  too  low; 
and  wfe  have  cut  that,  as  I  say.  by  almost . 
$1,5  billion. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  the 
military  spending  pMii  of  our  budget  1« 
actually  lower,  percentagewise,  than  it 
has  been  in  many  years,  and  the  figures 
will  show  that  over  the  course  of  the 
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past  decade,  while  military  spending 
in  terms  of  percentage  of  the  annual 
budget  has  been  going  down,  nondefense 
spending  lias  been  going  up.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  bills  the  President 
vetoed  were  Inflationary,  and  something 
had  to  be  done  to  prevent  additional 
inflationary  pressures. 

I  think  we  must  think,  too,  in  terms 
of  priorities.  We  spend  a^  much  of  our 
gross  national  product  in  this  country 
on  education  as  we  do  on  defense.  In- 
deed, we  spend  more.  In  1945,  we  spent 
2.45  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  education.  Now  we  spend  over 
7  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
on  education. 

I  readly  think  the  problems  we  find 
m  the  field  of  education  in  this  coimtry 
cannot  be  solved  by  money  alone.  You 
do  not  necessarily  improve  the  qusility 
of>  the  educational  product  simply  by 
paying  higher  salaries,  although  I  think 
teachers  should  get  high  salaries.  Indeed, 
when  I  was  an  assistant  professor  of 
political  science  at  a  small  college.  I  was 
I>aid  only  $5,000  a  year,  and  I  think  that 
was  too  low.  But  I  think  we  do  not 
improve  the  quality  of  the  educational 
product  in  this  country  simply  by  spend- 
ing more  money  on  it.  We  have  got  to 
find  better,  ways  to  improve  it. 

I  wish  these  Irrelevancies  were  not 
brought  Into  the  debate  on  a  vital  and 
critical  weapons  system,  but  it  is  al- 
most inevitable  that  such  things  will  be 
brought  in. 


Unfortunately,  it  Is  classified  and  we 
cannot  go  into  it  on  this  floor  today. 

It  is  eesential  that  we  have  the  ABM. 
The  Russians  know  we  will  not  launch  a 
first  strike  against  them.  They  would  like 
to  have  that  capability,  because  it  would 
enable  them,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  to 
use  it  for  blackmail  purposes.  They  may 
not  ever  have  to  use  it,  but  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  using  it  without  any  fear  of 
retaliation  would  grive  them  infinite 
power  in  this  world.  It  would  mean  ulti- 
mately, I  think,  that  many  nations  would 
ha\'e  to  seek  accommodation  with  them, 
and  tliey  would  be  in  a  superior  position, 
I  think,  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

The  United  States  could  very  well  find 
itself  being  a  second-rate  military  power, 
being  subjected,  as  are  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  to  the  blackmail  threat 
of  a  first-strike  capability  without  fear 
of  retaliation. 

We  would  find  ourselves  economically 
isolated.  We  would  find  ourselves  eco- 
nomically unable  to  do  the  things  we 
would  like  to  do  to  solve  the  socio-eco- 
nomic ills  of  this  country,  to  provide  bet- 
ter education,  to  provide  better  housing 
for  people  of  low  income,  to  provide  bet- 
ter nutrition  for  the  poor.  All  these 
things  we  would  not  be  able  to  accom- 
plish if  we  were  in  serious  economic  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  fact  that  we 
were  a  second-rate  power  smd  the  domi- 
nant economic  force  in  the  world  was 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Certainly,  the  Soviets  have  no  fear 
that  we  are  going  to  laimch  any  kind  of 


in  the  position  they  are,  although  the 
cost  of  that  development  Is  approxi- 
mately $1  bllUon.  But  that  is  not  the 
reason  I  give  for  opposing  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  we  are  going  to  stop  all  this  deploy- 
ment now.  absolutely  stop  it.  on  the 
Safeguard,  why  put  in  large  sums  of 
money  for  further  research?  This 
amendment  is  a  determination  that  the 
Safeguard  deployment  is  to  be  abolished. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  would  be 
traveling  in  opposite  directions,  to  abol- 
ish all  deplojrment  and  all  reference  to 
the  sites,  and  then  turn  aroimd  at  the 
same  time  and  try  to  put  research  into  a 
system  that  has  in  effect  been  killed. 

I  want  to  point  out,  further,  that  no 
one  knows  now  what  Is  going  to  happen 
as  to  the  SS-9.  Many  of  us  did  not  be- 
lieve that  they  would  ever  develop  the 
SS-9  of  the  magnitude  and  proportion 
it  is  now.  We  abandoned  that  concept 
of  the  missile  years  ago  and  went  over 
to  the  small  missile,  but  many  of  them. 
This  weapon  now  has  this  qualification 
for  size:  It  has  the  equivalent  of  25 
million  tons  of  TNT.  That  is  in  one 
weapon  or  one  bomb — a  single  warhead. 
That  is  1.250  times  the  equivalent  of  the 
bomb  that  we  dropped  on  Hiroshima  25 
years  ago.  We  all  have  seen  pictures  of 
it.  and  many  have  seen  the  spot  where 
that  happened.  Tliat  bomb  was  the 
^uivalent  of  20.000  tons  of  TNT.  The 
SS-9's  are  the  equivalent  of  25  million 
tons  of  TNT. 
I  emphasize  that  to  show  that  if  one 
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May  I  say.  in  terms  of  priorities,  that  I 
think  there  is  no  greater  priority  than 
our  national  defense.  We  carmot  have  a 
great  society,  we  cannot  have  an  affluent 
society,  we  cannot  have  a  free  society 
unless  we  first  have  a  secure  society. 
The  security  of  the  United  States  is  the 
most  important  thing  that  we  in  Con- 
gress can  provide  for.  and  that.  I  think, 
is  our  first  responsibility. 

As  to  the  Russians  being  concerned 
about  our  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  who  has  a  sense  of  history  and 
who  understands  what  has  been  going 
on  over  the  past  25  years,  can  have  any 
Illusion  that  the  Rxissians  are  concerned 
that  we  might  have  some  aggressive  no- 
tions toward  them,  or  that  the  Russians 
are  concerned  that  we  may  develop  a 
first-strike  capability.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  worry  about  the  Rus- 
sians' concern  over  our  sincerity. 

We  have  good  cause  to  worry  about 
theirs;  time  and  history  have  given  us 
adequate  reason  to  have  some  concern 
about  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviets.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  conduct  suc- 
cessful negotiations  unless  we  negotiate 
from  a  positicxi  of  strength.  And  this  ts 
an  important  bargaining  chip. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  stated 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Pweign  Rela- 
tions relative  to  the  significance  of  the 
ABM  system  as  a  bargaining  point  In  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  I  would 
invite  him  to  read  the  testimony  of  Aip- 
bassador  Smith  and  Paul  Nltze  before 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcwn- 
mittee  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 


imperialistic  designs  on  them.  Our  whole 
history  since  World  War  n  has  been  one 
of  divestiture  of  colonial  possessions,  of 
anti-imperialism. 

There  was  a  time  in  1948  when  we 
could  afford  a  preemptive  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  had  adequate 
provocation,  because  they  broke  every 
agreement  they  had  made  with  us.  They 
occupied  Eastern  Exurope  and  helped  to 
foment  the  revolution  in  China,  apd 
everything  the  Soviets  did  was  calculated 
to  extend  Communist  influence  in  this 
world;  and  at  the  time  when  we  had  the 
power  to  fight  a  preemptive  war  we  did 
not.  They  should,  on  that  basis,  be  con- 
vinced of  our  sincerity  and  our  desire  for 
world  peace. 

So  I  fervently  hope  that  not  only  would 
the  defenses  of  the  United  States  not  be 
weakened  but  also  that  our  bargadning 
posture  not  be  weakened  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Hughes  amendment.  I  think  this 
amendment  should  be  rejected  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  hav  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  Inquire  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  direct  this  thought 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  Hughes 
amendment  would  absolutely  stop,  totally 
stop,  the  deployment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  ^ites.  It  would  stop  the  wheels 


the  neighborhood  of  one  of  our  ICBM's, 
undiminished  or  without  any  kind  of  re- 
tardation— and  an  ICBM  is  an  open 
target — we  know  that  it  would  be  gone. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  about  the 
need  for  this  system.  I  have  lived  with 
it  for  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt  about 
the  need,  because  of  the  tremendous 
thrust  that  could  be  used  against  us  as 
blackmail  or  in  actuality.  We  had  better 
continue  with  some  kind  of  ABM  and 
not  stop  or  reverse  ourselves,  move  a 
little  forward  and  then  a  lot  back.  We 
have  to  make  up  our  minds.  I  think  we 
are  standing  right  on  the  brink  of  that 
fateful  decision  today,  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  do  our  best;  and 
If  we  do  our  best,  we  will  have  some 
kind  of  defense  for  our  arsenal. 

Someone  argued  here  the  other  day 
that  the  idea  of  trying  to  have  protec- 
tion for  the  people  has  been  abandoned. 
This  is  the  system  that  will  protect  the 
people,  because  it  will  protect  the  peo- 
ple's arsenal.  This  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection that  will  go  to  all  the  people, 
because  one  of  Its  main  values  will  be 
that  our  adversaries  will  know  that  we 
have  something.  They  may  not  know 
how  good  it  is.  Certainly,  they  cannot 
ignore  it.  It  is  the  best  insurance  we  can 
get,  too,  against  blackmail.  Three  hun- 
dred SS-9's  are  either  In  being  or  in 
process.  That  is  from  reliable  evidence. 
So  this  is  an  attempt  to  do  something 
about  protecting  our  arsenal.  Some 
say  it  is  no  good;  some  say  it  is  ques- 
tionable and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
Well,  that  is  the  history  of  most  compli- 
cated systems.  We  have  all  come  through 
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that  travail.  Nothing  had  a  more  dismal 
beginning  than  the  Polaris.  I  recall  go- 
ing down  to  Florida  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  that  program,  when  it  was  just 
begiiming,  and  viewing  an  object  that 
looked  like  a  stovepipe,  like  one  of  the 
mortars  that  the  Vietcong  use.  That  is 
about  all  one  could  see.  I  was  never  more 
disappointed  than  I  was  when  I  saw 
what  the  visible  developments  were  in 
that  program. 

It  sort  of  lKX)ke  my  faith  In  it.  It 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  weapons 
we  have  ever  had,  one  of  the  best  sys- 
tems we  have  ever  had.  That  is  <me,  too, 
that  Congress  pushed  forward — ^pressure, 
pressure,  pressure,  appropriating  money 
at  times  that  it  was  not  asked  for,  and 
finally  got  it  spent  on  a  large  scale. 

So  let  us  not  say  that  it  cannot  be 
done,  and  let  us  not  say  that  we  do  not 
need  to  do  something.  I  think  the  pro- 
tection against  blackmail  and  the  crea- 
tion of  imcertainty  In  the  minds  of  our 
adversaries  is  where  the  payoff  is. 
Frankly,  I  think  if  they  ever  turn  loose 
that  power  on  us,  there  is  no  system  that 
will  fully  protect  our  pe<^le. 

The  only  protection  we  can  make  for 
a  certainty  is  that  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  to  keep  them  ivoxn.  ever  firing 
that  first  fateful  snot  and,  if  it  is  fired, 
to  reduce  that  damage. 

Thus,  Mr.  Preaidpt,  the  idea,  with  sJl 
deference,  is  unthinkable  to  me,  that  we 
would  actually  turn  our  backs  now  on 
this  deployment  at  this  critical  stage, 
when  the  SS-9's  are  still  mounting,  and 
the  SALT  telks  are  in  a  critical  period, 
and  say.  "Well,  after  all,  we  did  not  mean 
what  we  have  been  saying  or  what  we 
have  been  doing  and  we  are  going  to 
back  up  and  back  out."  That  is  what 
this  amendment,  with  all  deference, 
would  do. 

Mr.  President,  on  pc«e  28270  of  yes- 
terday's Congressional  Record  there  is 
published  a  table,  as  provided  by  the 
Senate:  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  In 
his  speech,  showing  a  WMnparison  of  So- 
viet and  United  States  ICBM's,  SLBM's, 
find  timbers  in  October  1962  and  now — 
which  means,  of  course.  1970. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  aU  Senators 
to  that  table  with  the  reminder  that  we 
are  not  talking  In  the  authorization  bill 
about  1970  but  about  1975  to  1980. 

Now  is  the  only  time  w**  can  prepare 
for  that  period.  We  are  fixed  all  right 
now,  but  that  is  because  years  ago  we 
anticipated  these  things  to  the  extent 
that  we  did.  but  if  we  stop  now,  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us  in  1975  to  1980  If  our 
adversaries  continue  as  they  have  done 
since  1962. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mbtcale). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  this  legislation.  I 
feel  that  before  we  can  build  the  ABM 
sites,  they  will  become  obsolete. 

Today,  howevei-,  I  want  to  talk  about 
its  impact  on  the  State  of  Montana  and 


what  will  happen  to  Montana  as  a  site 
for  the  anti-ballistic-mlssile  system. 

I  have  made  several  speeches  and 
placed  extensions  in  the  Congrissional 
Recoeo  to  show  that  we  will  be  deprived 
of  a  great  deal  of  our  opportimity  to 
develop  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

Montana  will  be  forced  to  pay  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  anti-balllstlc-mlssile 
system  that  will  be  for  the  entire  national 
Interest. 

Why?  Just  yesterday.  President  Nixwa 
vetoed  the  education  bUl.  a  bill  that 
would  help  us  to  develop  otir  school  sys- 
tem and  build  a  better  education  system 
in  Montana  as  a  result  of  the  impact  of 
the  anti-ballistic-nilsslle  system  there. 

For  instance,  in  the  town  of  Conrad, 
Montana,  which  Is  a  small  town  right  in 
the  middle  of  this  development,  its 
population  will  be  doubled.  We  do  not 
have  any  Federal  help  for  hospitals.  We 
do  not  have  any  Federal  help  for  roads. 
We  do  not  have  any  Federal  help  for 
education. 

Why  should  the  people  of  Montana  be 
saddled  with  this  sort  of  system?  Why 
should  Montana  in  addition  to  its  regu- 
lar taxpaying— believe  me,  we  in  Mon- 
tana want  to  support  the  national  de- 
fense and  we  want  to  continue  to  support 
It  and  we  pay  taxes  to  support  It— but 
why  should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  saddle  upon  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana a  special  regulation  so  that  it  will 
have  to  support  additional  schools,  more 
roads,  more  sewers,  and  all  the  other 
situations  that  will  evolve  as  a  result  of 
the  anti-ballistic-missile  system? 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
my  constituents  are  concerned,  we  think 
that  we  should  end  this  thing  right  away. 
Having  the  ABM  system  in  Montana 
means  that  the  radar  wiU  be  built  right 
above  the  land,  which  means  that  the 
first  attack  will  be  upon  that  radar.  Thus, 
we  are  not  only  a  target  for  today,  out 
there  in  Montana,  we  are  not  only  a  tar- 
get for  any  Initial  attack,  but  we  have  to 
pay,  along  with  all  the  other  people  of 
America,  additional  taxes  for  education, 
for  roads,  for  sewers,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  will  result  from  the  Impact 
of  this  system.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  already  vetoed  bills 
that  would  take  care  of  these  auxiliary 
situations.  * 

I  think,  that  In  comity  with  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  we  should  think 
about  what  we  are  doing  to  Montana,  as 
well  as  North  Dakota,  when  it  means 
that  we  will  have  to  supply  more  schools, 
more  sewers,  and  more  roads  for  all  the 
people  that  will  be  brought  into  our 
State. 

In  addition,  we  are  to  be  made  the 
prime  target  of  an  atomic  attack. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  plead  with  the  Senate  not  to  do 
this  to  my  constituents. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 

(Mr.  Tower). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  4  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  ' 
much  unimpressed  by  the  arguments 
that  suggest  we  defer  defense  expendi- 
tures and  spend  that  money  for  other 
things  such  as  education,  social,  and  oth- 
er economic  problems. 

A  nooment  ago,  I  noted  that  we  are 
spending  a  smaller  percentage  of  oxxr 
budget,  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  oiu- 
gross  national  product  on  national  de- 
fense than  we  have  in  10  years. 

In  fiscal  1961,  we  spent  44.5  percent  of 
our  budget  on  defense,  and  we  spent  8.8 
percent  on  the  gross  national  product. 

At  the  peak  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  fiscal  1968,  we  spent  42.5  percent 
of  our  budget  and  9.5  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product. 

Last  year,  we  spent  8  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  and  37.7  percent 
of  our  budget  on  national  defense. 

This  year,  we  are  down  to  7  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  and  34.6 
percent  of  our  budget. 

Thus,  spending  on  other  matters  such 
as  education,  roads,  housing,  welfare, 
and  all  the  other  expenditures,  is  going 
up.  while  defense  spending  is  going 
down. 

If  we  are  going  to  carry  some  of  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  today  to  their 
logical  conclusions,  it  would  mean  that 
we  should  spend  nothing  on  national  de- 
fense, but  should  take  all  the  money  and 
spend  it  on  education,  welfare,  and  pub- 
lic works. 

If  we  are  going  to  defend  our  coim- 
try, let  us  spend  what  is  necessary  to  do 
it  adequately. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  defend  our  coun- 
try, there  is  no  point  in  spending  any 
money  at  all  on  national  defense. 

I  think  we  should  proceed  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  we  main- 
tain at  least  strategic  parity  in  terms  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  not  fall  into  a  po- 
sition of  military  inferiority  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  can  be  sure  if  we  fall 
into  a  position  of  inferiority  that  the 
Soviets  will  not  agree  to  any  limitations 
that  do  not  fit  the  status  quo  and  leave 
the  Soviets  in  a  superior  pcdtlon  to  that 
of  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  be  so  shortsighted  that  we 
would  withdraw  support  from  our  Armed 
Forces  so  that  we  would  be  in  an  inferior 
position  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
would  then  be  only  a  second-rate  power 
at  best.  We  would  not  be  able  to  afford 
education,  welfare,  roads,  or  any  of  the 
other  programs. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 

equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 

roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
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PRESS  RELEASE  FROM  THAI  REP- 
RESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  PUBLISHING  UNFAVOR- 
ABLE CRITICISM  OF  U.S.  SENA- 
TORS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  I  have 
just  addressed  to  Secretary  Rogers,  to- 
gether with  its  enclosure,  a  press  release 
from  the  Thai  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  reproducing  letters  alleged  to 
have  been  sent  to  U.S.  Senators  and  a 
report  by  an  unnamed  "special  corre- 
spondent." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  looked  in  vain 
among  the  press  rdeases  of  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  for  re- 
productions of  letters  written  by  Thai 
citizens  critical  of  their  elected  officials 
and  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  such 
liberties  are  frowned  upon  in  Thailand. 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  Is  im- 
usual  for  foreign  governments,  overtly 
and  publicly  to  intervene  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  host  government  This 
should  be  especially  obnoxious  in  the 
case  of  representatives  to  the  United 
Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoHows: 

JOT.T  31.  1970. 
Hon.  Wn-LiAU  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  M«.  Secretart:  I  enclose  some  In- 
trlgiiing  press  releases  from  the  Permanent 
Mission  or  Thailand  to  the  United  Nations  on 
which  I  would  appreciate  having  yoxir  com- 
ments. 

Are  the  provisions  of  Article  2(7)  of  the 
tjnited  Nations  Charter  which  sUte  that 
"Nothing  In  the  present  Charter  shall  au- 
thorlae  the  United  Nations  to  Intervene  In 
matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  any  state  .  .  ."  equally 
applicable  to  resident  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations? 

Are  the  activities  represented  by  these 
press  releases  considered  to  be  In  the  normal 
discharge  of  duties  of  such  resident  repre- 
sentatives under  the  Convention  on  the 
Privileges  and  Immunities  oT  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act? 

More  generally,  what  are  your  views  on  the 
propriety  of  these  press  releases? 

Tour  early  reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.   PUI.BBIGBT, 

Chairman. 

The  MisctriDES  and  DiscRACErtn.  U.S.  Sena- 
torial Debate 
(By  a  special  correspondent) 

Thailand  has  been  following  closely  the 
rather  degrading  debate  In  the  US.  Senate 
on  VS.  commitments  In  Asia,  and  recently 
those  relating  to  Thailand. 

There  {s  no  desire  In  this  country  to  Inter- 
vene In  the  matter  as  It  Is  clear  beyond  any 
possible  doubt  that  what  the  said  American 
legislative  body  alms  at  is  to  gain  certain 
power  of  control  over  the  executive  branch 
of  the  VS.  Oovemment,  particularly  the 
power  of  the  President.  However,  since  the 
debate  conducted  by  certain  Senators  has 
exceeded  the  limits  of  normal  decency  by 
seeking  not  only  to  undermine  the  power  of 
the  VS.  President  but  also  by  dragging  Thai, 
land  l&to  the  unwholesome  dispute  and  cast- 
ing aspersion  on  its  good  name,  this  state- 
ment of  facts  has  become  necessary  to  set  the 
record  straight. 


In  1967,  President  Johnson  sent  Mr.  Clark 
Clifford,  then  VS.  Secretary  of  Defense,  to- 
gether with  General  Taylor  to  Thailand  to 
urge  the  Thai  Government  to  send  a  con- 
tingent of  Thai  troops  for  combat  duty  in 
Vietnam.  The  Thai  Government  listened  with 
careful  attention  to  the  promptings  of  the 
VS.  Qovernment  In  this  matter  and  agreed  in 
principle  to  the  U.S.'s  request  (a  fact  which 
Jdr.  Clifford  later  on  twisted  to  make  It  ap- 
pear as  Thailand  "turning  deaf  ears"  to  his 
entreaties) .  It  was  explained  to  him,  however, 
that  because  Thailand  had  to  bear  not  only 
the  biirden  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment but  also  the  heavy  expenditures  of 
fighting  communist  activities  conducted  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Peking  regime  against 
Thailand,  it  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  ad- 
ditional costs  of  sending  Thai  troops  abroad. 
The  United  States  Government  then  offered 
to  defray  the  overseas  expenditures  of  Thai 
troops  whUe  the  Thai  Government  assumed 
the  responsibUlty  for  the  basic  salary  as  weU 
as  many  other  items  of  the  expenses.  Fur- 
thermore, since  the  commitment  of  the  Thai 
troops  exposed  Thailand  to  Increased  threats 
and  dangers  from  nearby  communist  coun- 
tries, the  U.S.,  at  Thailand's  request,  accepted 
to  provide  necessary  means  to  strengthen 
Thailand's  request,  accepted  to  provide  nec- 
essary means  to  strengthen  Thailand's  own 
defense.  Such  was  a  contractual  agreement 
reached  between  two  sovereign  countries  and 
there  was  nothing  dishonourable  in  it.  The 
provision  of  support  for  overseas  expendi- 
tures has  been  an  American  practice  for  many 
long  years  and  was  adopted  In  Europe  as  well 
as  in  the  Korean  War.  In  fact  the  deployment 
of  foreign  troops  represented  a  substantial 
savings  for  the  U.S.  since  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  would  have  cost  many  times 
more  for  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Now  the  slant 
taken  by  certain  U.S.  Senators  to  make  this 
practice  look  disreputable  by  using  such 
terms  as  'Mercenaries,'  'Hessians'  and  'Oreen- 
backlng'  only  revealed  the  malicious  inten- 
tion of  those  U.8.  Senators  to  malign  and 
crucify  Thailand  becaiise,  in  their  eyes,  this 
country  has  committed  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  supporting  the  policy  of  resisting 
communist  aggression  in  Vietnam.  Indeed 
if  such  a  practice  Is  to  be  considered  as  dis- 
honourable, this  dishonor  should  fall  on  the 
U.S.  even  more  than  on  Thailand,  for  hav- 
ing introduced  it. 

As  regards  the  stun  of  200  million  dollars 
which  has  allegedly  been  expended  for  sup- 
porting the  Thai  troops  In  Vietnam  as  well 
as  for  strengthening  Thailand's  defence  and 
oat  ot  which  those  senators  had  been  mak- 
ing great  capital,  it  represents  a  modest 
counterpart  of  Thailand's  own  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  peace  In  South  East  Asia. 
Indeed  by  allowing  the  VS.  forces  to  use 
many  military  installations,  facilities  and  air 
bases  on  Thai  territory  free  of  charge  with 
clear  risks  to  ourselves,  Thailand  has  en- 
abled the  U.S.  to  make  considerable  savings 
on  American  taxpayers'  money.  Such  a  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  Thailand  also  saved 
countless  thousands  of  American  and  allied 
soldiers'  lives  which  may  oount  for  very  lit- 
tle, if  anything  at  all,  for  those  U.S.  sena- 
tors engrossed  with  the  political  struggle 
with  their  President.  Thailand  also  ex- 
empted the  U.S.  forces  from  payment  of 
various  taxes  and  duties  which  deprived  the 
Treasury  of  Thailand  (Jf  considerable  reve- 
nue. The  Thai  Treasury  also  lost  an  Impor- 
tant revenue  due  to  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can PJC.  goods  under  U.S.  administration 
supposedly  for  military  use  only  have  found 
their  way  into  the  market  in  Thai  dtles 
and  towns.  If  all  these  oontrlbutions  and 
losses  Incurred  are  added  up  together,  they 
will  represent  an  Impreselvtfsum,  many  times 
greater  than  the  afore-mentioned  U.S.  $200 
million.  All  these  facts  have  been  passed  over 
in  silence  by  those  Irresponsible  senators. 
The  disregard  of  these  facts  certainly  did 
not  redound  to  their  credit  nor  to  that  of 


the  U.S.  It  reveals  a  sad  lack  of  good  faith, 
of  the  sense  of  fairness  and  a  deplorable 
deterioration  of  the  normal  fiber  of  those  un- 
worthy poUtldans  betraying  the  mandate 
of  a  generous  people. 

Text  of  Letter  Wrttten  to  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam Fclbright  bt  William  J.  Halligam  or 
Chicago  on  4  3wx  1970 
I  have  just  oome  from  a  three-week  trip 
to  the  orient.  One  of  the  highlight*,  of  course, 
was  a  visit  to  'Expo  70."  After  seeing  the 
American  exhibit  and  the  Russian  exhibit, 
another  American  travrilng  with  me  said 
they  must  have  been  put  together  by  the 
same  man. 

I  thought  about  this  for  a  while  and  then 
In  a  flash  the  answer  oeine  .  .  .  Senator  Pul- 
bright.  ...  It  Just  had  to  be  because  nobody 
seems  to  try  so  hard  to  muddy  up  the  image 
of  America  and  by  this  action  make  the  Image 
of  Russia  look  good. 

It's  a  shocking  thing  to  go  through  these 
Asian  countries,  all  of  which  are  trying  to 
keep  out  of  the  Communist  maw  and  learn 
that  the  most  hated  man  U  Senator  Ful- 
brlght. 

Obviously,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  man 
on  the  street,  but  Prime  Ministers,  the  for- 
eign military  and  various  other  hard-working 
people  who  appear  to  hold  you  in  very  low 
esteem. 

In  one  of  the  countries  I  asked  a  dignitary 
whether  you  had  visited  his  country.  He  said 
you  had  about  8  or  10  years  ago,  and  after 
they  spent  an  hour  or  more  explaining  the 
local  picture  to  you,  you  excused  yourself 
and  said  you  were  sorry  but  you  had  quite  a 
long  shopping  list.  I  presume  your  gifts  were 
paid  for  by  counter-part  funds. 

I  know  you  and  McGovem  and  Gore  and 
a  few  others  have  made  some  offensive  re- 
marks about  the  President's  decision  to  go 
Into  Cambodia.  I  got  over  there  right  after 
we  moved  Into  Cambodia  and  these  people 
say  our  President's  decision  was  a  brilliant 
one  and  most  courageous.  The  improvement 
m  morale  Is  amazing. 

I  have  written  to  you  once  before  and  re- 
ceived no  answer,  and  presume  there  will  be 
no  answer  to  this  either,  but  If  I  can  do  no 
more  than  urge  you  to  go  over  there  and  see 
what  Is  going  on,  not  only  you  but  the  other 
recalcitrants,  my  letter  wUl  not  have  been  In 
vain. 

Text  ov  ijnrER  From  Miss  Bxttt  DtiKAim 
TO  Senator  Stmington 

Pinxhttrst,   N.C,  3 

June  9,  1970. 

Dear  BCr.  Symington:  What  kind  of  states- 
man are  you?  Your  outrageous  insistence 
on  publicizing  the  costs  of  equipment  and 
training  of  16,000  Thai  troops  to  help  the 
United  States  fight  In  Vietnam,  at  this  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  War,  only  aids 
and  abets  the  enemy  with  added  propaganda 
to  increase  unintelligent  unrest  In  America. 

These  troops  were  demanded  of  the  Thai 
Prime  Minister  by  President  Johnson  In  1967. 

Your  remarks  as  quoted  this  week  on  radio 
are  the  most  stupid  you  have  yet  made ! 

Who  made  Thailand  viilnerable  to  the 
Chinese  Communists? 

Answer:  The  Americans,  by  putting  seven 
enormous  U.S.  air  bases  there. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam Is  not  a  Thai  war? 

Have  you  forgotten  that  Thailand  has  not 
fought  In  200  years? 

Have  you  no  knowledge  of  what  it  takes, 
in  time  and  money,  to  train  and  equip  men 
who  have  never  used  a  gun  In  their  lives? 

Have  you  forgotten  that  these  volunteer 
troops  (not  conscripted  men),  when  ready 
and  trained  from  scratch,  in  their  first  en- 
countered battle  In  Vietnam  (to  help  us) 
did  a  better  Job,  In  body-count-kllled,  than 
any  American  unit  In  any  single  similar 
American  encoimter  since  the  Vietnam  War 
began? 
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Dont  you  know  that  you  and  others  ct 
your  Committee  pressured  through  regula- 
tions, so  that  these  splendid  troops  (the 
Thai  Black  Panthers)  are  not  allowed  to  come 
home  and  help  reUiforce  their  own  borders 
against  infiltration,  to  help  clear  out  the 
mountain-Jungle  nests  of  Imbedded  Com- 
munist installations  already  there,  many  of 
them  for  over  two  years? 

Surely,  all  you  (and  many  other  Senators 
and  Congressmen  like  you)  are  doing  Is  to 
try  to  tie  the  hands  and  paralyze  the  power 
(rf  our  President,  given  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  Commander-ln-(3hlef . 

We  can  all  agree  that  the  Vietnamese  have 
been  too  long  and  l)adly  handled. 

Common  sense  tells  me  .  .  .  and,  U  you  are 
honest,  it  also  tells  you  .  .  .  that  a  complex 
problem  such  as  this  one,  that  has  baffled  the 
beet  efforts  of  our  leaders  for  years,  requires 
tune  and  patience  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  solve.  Our  President  deserves  a  fair 
Sance  for  his  new  policies  In  trying  to  end 

this  war. 

Back  President  Nixon  and  give  his  new  war 
polldes  a  chance  to  work. 

Dont  you  know  that  you  and  the  other 
influential  men  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, by  your  tactless,  loud,  undignified 
pubUc  flaunting  of  accusations  of  the  mls- 
handimg  of  U.S.  funds  (for  equipping  Thai 
troops)  are  alienating  relations  and  the  help- 
ful friendliness  of  the  mlUtary-man-asslst- 
ance  of  our  Number  One  Southeast  Asian 
ally,  ThaUand? 

It's  people  like  you,  In  powerful  positions, 
that  are  destroying  our  American  foreign 
relations  with  your  reckless,  self-serving.  In- 
opportune (I  want  to  say  "damnable")  Indis- 
cretions at  such  a  Ume.  (And  this  goes  for 
Fulbrlght  too.) 

You  have  other  means  to, combat  the  mis- 
handling (If  that  is  what  It  is)  of  American 
Assistance  funds. 

These  public  accusations  at  this  time  seem 
to  most  of  us  taxpaylng  citizens  to  be  a 
deUberate  exhibition  on  your  part  (and  on 
the  part  of  yoiu-  colleagues  of  sUnUar  persua- 
sion)  to  bring  attention  to  yourself  for  .  .  . 
personal  power-prestige! 
Or  . . .  are  you  un-American? 
Or  . . .  are  you  stupid? 
You   and   other   government  officials   are 
directly    responsible    for    the    poor    over- 
weighted-table-of-organization    in    Foreign 
Aid  and  Army  AssUtance  within  our  diplo- 
matic missions. 

You've  handicapped  these  programs  dis- 
gracefully ...  by  short-changing  the  prog- 
ress of  commitments  to  equip  adequately 
and  train  enough  Thai  Border  Patrol  Police 
and  other  border  security  troops  to  be  able 
to  help  themselves  sufficiently. 
•  (Half  measures,  not  followed  up  Intelli- 
gently, are  worse  than  no  measures  at  all.) 
This  is  shocking  I 

Also  you  have  Nowhere,  in  your  tdble-ot- 
organizationa  of  the  various  program  of  gov- 
ernment assistance  for  these  purposes,  pro- 
vided any  authority  or  machinery  for  im- 
mediate corrective  measures  In  the  provision 
and  administration  of  assistance  ...  or  any 
corrective  measures  at  all. 
For  shame! 

(If  these  people  are  worthy  to  be  our  al- 
Ues  they  are  worthy  of  our  best  assistance 
and  support.) 

You  and  your  associates  are  directly  to 
blame. 

For  one  example:  the  16  S-seater  Fair- 
child  helicopters  (never  Inspected  on  ar- 
rival or  made  operational  ...  a  fact  ad- 
mitted by  Army  Assistance)  should  never 
have  been  ordered  in  the  first  place  because 
they  were  unsuitable  in  size  for  carrying  sup- 
plies and  replacements  to  Jungle  mountain 
areas  and  Thai  border  platoons  ...  for  which 
they  were  Intended. 

Dont  give  me  any  more  government  ex- 
cuses and  arguments  .  .  .  I've  heard  them 


all  .  .  .  that  the  eleven  Hm  1  helicopters 
sent  to  Tlialland  this  year  are  to  take  the 
place  of  the  sixteen  unsulUble  FalrchUds! 

These  eleven  can  only  help  to  replace 
what's  left  of  the  eight  wwn  out  and  wear- 
ing out  HUE  I's  .  .  .  most  of  them  8  or  10 
years  old ! 

There  are  now  nineteen  helicopters  (eleven 
new  and  eight  old)  ...  not  enough  to  do 
the  Job  adequately  of  carrying  supplies  and 
replacements  to  moxintaln-Jungle  Border  Pa- 
trol Police  platoons  In  a  cotmtry  the  size 
of  FroTice. 

A  helicopter  Is  only  operational  for  60  hoiu's 

flying  time. 

The  average  reservlclng  time  Is  three  days. 

What  kind  of  short-changing  assistance  to 

our  Number  One  Southeast  Asian  ally  do  you 

caU  this? 

It  has  been  going  bn  for  the  last  four  years. 
Where  are  your  corrective  measures? 
(Would  you  spend  your  own  money  so 
pointlessly,  so  foolishly,  and  with  so  little 
safeguard?) 

Are  these  people  worthy  to  be  otir  allies? 
(Do  we  not  demean  ourselves  when  we  de- 
mean the  people  we  ask  to  help  us?)         

Mr.  Symington.  .  .  .  citizens  and  taxpayers 
like  myseU  who  have  seen  the  Thai  situa- 
tion and  know  of  the  American  failure  to 
back  up  ovur  promised  assistance,  adequately, 
and  our  last  few  years  ot  stupid,  unjustifi- 
able. Indeed  ruinous,  enlargement  of  the  new 
imworkable  bureaucratlc-Uble-of-organlza- 
tlon  hocus-pocus,  totally  without  provisions 
for  quick  authoritative  and  effective  correc- 
tive measures  aUowed  within  the  framework 
of  our  Diplomatic  Mission,  look  on  this  as  a 
national  disgrace. 

We  are  ashamed  of  YOU  and  your  short- 
sighted Congressional  committee. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ban  t  Dumadjx. 
P.S. ^The  television  report  I  heard  men- 
tioned that  you  are  questioning  the  Thai's 
base  pay  (something  like  80*  a  day!).  How 
can  you  expect  the  ThaU  to  fight  alongside 
our  boys  without  comparable  compensation? 
This  Is  not  a  Thai  War. 

These  men  have  volxinteered  (wwe  not 
drafted)  to  assist  American  troops  at  the 
request  of  President  Johnson.  They  should 
have  pay  equivalent  to  that  of  their  counter- 
part G.I.'8  ...  If  this  is  not  your  thinking 
then  your  understanding  of  the  psychology 
of  foreign  soldiers  and  of  good  foreign  rela- 
tions is  unsoimd. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  frwn  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  He  has  been 
more  than  generous  in  yielding  of  his 
own  time  in  this  2  hours  allotted  for  this 


debate  for  those  who  oppose  this  system 
entirely  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views. 

In  the  time  that  remains  I  wish  to  re- 
fresh Senators  precisely  as  to  what  this 
amendment  would  do.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise Members  of  the  Senate  tigain  about 
the  procedure  made  necessary  for  alter- 
ing this  amendment  to  its  present  state. 
This  amendment.  Senate  Amendment 
829,  Is  designed  to  accomplish  two 
goals.  First,  it  would  strike  out  all  of 
the  funds  for  procurement  of  missiles 
for  the  Safeguard  system.  Second,  it 
would  flatly  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
any  funds,  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  act,  from  being  used  to  de- 
ploy a  Safeguard  ABM  system.  But  it 
would  not  reduce  the  funding  of  con- 
tinued research  and  development  on 
Safeguard. 

If  my  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
Senate  would  have  clearly  expressed  its 
will,  and  this  body  would  be  on  record 
as  favoring  a  halt  in  all  deployment  of 
Safeguard  at  this  time.  My  amendment 
would  not  make  any  significant  (dxanges 
in  section  401,  which  is  found  on  page 
16  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Section  401 
contains  the  provisions  which  authorize 
wmstniction  of  Safeguard  facilities  and 
sets  down  the  limitations  on  that  author- 
ization. Section  401  would  become  moot 
if  amendment  829  were  agreed  to,  since 
it  would  cut  off  all  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment fimds  and  prohibit  any  other  funds 
from  being  spent  on  the  system. 

Therefore,  in  the  event  amendment 
829  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  do  some 
technical  housekeeping  with  respect  to 
section  401  of  the  bill.  I  am  advised  that 
this  does  not  involve  any  serious  or  dif- 
ficult complications. 

I  wanted  to  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  before  we  proceed  to  the 
conclusicm  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been.  I  believe, 
an  historic  debate.  We  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  make  the  Nation  aware  oi 
the  dangers  from  a  continued  nuclear 
arms  race.  Although  we  may  disagree 
on  the  best  way  to  secure  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  these 
terrible  weapons,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  united  on  the  objective  of  limitations 
in  strategic  arms,  and  that  we  are  work- 
ing toward  those  goals. 

The  amendment  on  whidi  we  are 
about  to  vote  is  intended  to  elimttmte  all 
f imds  for  deployment  of  phases  I  and  II 
of  Safeguard.  It  thus  goes  beyond  the 
Hart-Cooper  amendment,  which  would 
preserve  phase  I  but  delete  funds  for 
phase  n. 

My  amendment  would  also  add  a  sim- 
ple prohibition  on  the  use  of  any  funds 
to  deploy  a  Safeguard  system  at  any  site. 
However,  it  would  permit  research  and 
development  to  continue. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  from  this  Wll 
all  funds  for  Safegruard,  other  than 
R.  ft  D..  we  would  save  a  total  oS  $984 
million.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  already  reduced  the  adminlstratloD's 
request  by  $10  million. 

As  others  have  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  that  adds  up  to  $994  mil- 
U(Hi— precisely  the  amount  by  which  the 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Office  of  Education  appropriations 
bills  exceeded  the  President's  request 
and  precisely  the  amount  which  the 
President  said  motivated  him  to  veto  the 
two  crucial  appropriations  bills  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  of  us 
who  believe  this  is  the  appropriate  place 
to  make  that  cut  rather  than  the  one  the 
President  chose,  and  I  think  the  Senate 
has  the  opportunity  to  save  that  $994 
million. 

Here,  if  ever,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  clear  choice  in  our  national  priorities. 
Do  we  want  to  build  the  weapons  of  war, 
or  do  we  want  to  save  our  cities  and  our 
children? 

The  President  says  that  we  cannot 
afford  an  extra  $994  million  in  the  budget. 
He  say  that  this  kind  of  excessive  spend- 
ing helps  diive  up  the  cost  of  living,  drive 
up  interest  rates,  and  necessitate  tax  in- 
creases. 

If  that  is  so.  the  Senate  has  a  great 
opportxmity  to  save  that  excessive  $994 
millioQ.  We  can  deny  funds  for  phase  I 
and  n  of  Safeguard. 

In  doing  that,  we  would  still  allow  in- 
creased fxmds  to  help  veterans.  Increased 
fimds  for  school  systems  facing  special 
problems,  and  increased  funds  for  re- 
nevrlng  our  troubled  cities. 

That  is  our  real  choice.  Mr.  President: 
To  move  backward  into  the  dark  horror 
of  the  arms  race  or  to  move  forward  to 
help  our  people  live  better  and  more  pro- 
ductive lives. 

I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  our  country  and 
for  the  sake  of  world  peace,  that  we  make 
the  right  choice. 

Mr.  President.  In  conclusion  there  has 
never  been  any  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the 
common  belief  of  all  Senators  that  we 
have  an  adequate  defense  system.  We 
differ  in  what  we  feel  is  adequate  and 
the  methods  by  which  we  achieve  it.  I 
believe  we  are  agreed  on  a  cessation  of 
the  arms  race.  We  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  basic  agreements  that  unite  us 
although  we  may  differ  on  the  facts  be- 
fore us.  and  we  have  the  right  to  differ 
on  the  facts  before  us  on  the  best  way 
to  make  this  approach.  There  has  been 
adequately  displayed  in  debate  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
goal  I  have  chosen  to  believe  and  I  do 
believe  the  evidence  suwwrts  the  posi- 
tion that  we  should  limit  this  to  nothing 
more  than  research  and  development 
phases  in  the  time  Just  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Me.  President.  I  yield 
2  miniites  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
fMr.  Tower). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  risk 
of  bdng  redimdant,  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat a  statement  I  made  on  the  floor  last 
evening,  and  that  is  that  the  committee 
provision  on  ABM  is  the  minimum  that 
the  administration  will  accept.  The  ad- 
ministration, indeed,  asked  for  more.  We 
gave  it  less.  What  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee is  itself  a  compromise.  The  ad- 
ministration is,  therefore,  opposed  to  all 
known  amendments  that  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  ABM  portion  ot  the  blll.# 
That  Includes  the  Brooke  amendment. 

I  have  heard  nmiors  to  the  effect  that 
the  Brooke  amendment  has  gained  some 


degree  of  acceptability  at  the  White 
House.  I  have  talked  with  the  White 
House.  It  is  not  so.  The  White  House 
is  opposed  to  all  Icnown  amendments 
that  may  be  addressed  to  the  ABM. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  reiterate  one  point. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  other  Senator  wants 
to  speak. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
very  cleso-ly  and  correctly  stated  just 
what  his  amendment  does.  It  absolutely 
cuts  out  all  of  the  money  for  procure- 
ment under  phase  I,  approved  last  year, 
and  phase  n,  proposed  this  year.  It  cuts 
all  that  goes  toward  procuring  the  items 
that  might  go  into  the  sites  that  are  not 
part  of  military  construction.  It  elimi- 
nates all  of  that.  Then  it  eliminates  the 
construction  money.  Although  I  believe 
the  language  is  not  quite  broad  enough, 
it  would  certainly.  In  effect,  eliminate  it. 
because  it  leaves  nothing  to  build  on. 

My  point  is  this:  We  may  as  well  take 
out  the  whole  thing,  because  we  are 
knocking  it  in  the  head.  We  are  killing 
it.  The  Safeguard  already  has  largely 
reached  the  point  where,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  permit  items  that  go  with  pro- 
curement and  research  that  goes  into 
procurement,  we  are  totally  killing  Safe- 
guard. It  has  already  reached  the  design 
stage.  There  is  appreciably  no  research 
to  be  done  prior  to  and  up  to  the  de- 
sign period.  So  the  money  that  is  sought 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  bill  relates  to  all 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  research  that  is  really  in  the 
nature  of  development  and  that  goes 
with  deplojmient. 

So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this 
amendment,  if  adopted  and  if  it  becomes 
law,  will  kill  the  program. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  adop- 
tion of  the  Hughes  amendment  ending 
the  Safeguard  program  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  Such  an  action  would 
make  the  United  States  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  attack  in  the  mid-1970's  if  not 
sooner;  it  would  cut  the  legs  out  from 
under  our  negotiators  at  the  SALT  meet- 
ing in  Vienna  and  would  throw  down  the 
drain  about  $2  billion  the  United  States 
has  already  committed  on  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  have  already 
surpassed  this  country  in  Intercontinen- 
tal Ballistic  Missiles.  Any  delay  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  U.S.  Minuteman  deterrent  is 
imacceptable  in  the  light  of  this  buildup 
by  the  Russians.  The  Soviets  have  con- 
ducted tests  of  their  ICBM's  and  U.S.  ob- 
servation of  these  tests  show  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Soviet  shots  fit  exactly  on  the 
layout  of  our  Minuteman  silos.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  the  Soviets  have 
the  capabiUty  to  launch  an  attack  on  our 
Minuteman  bases  in  the  western  part  of 
this  country. 

The  Senate  and  the  Congress  have  an 
obligation,  along  with  the  President,  to 
provide  a  proper  defense  for  this  country. 
The  ABM  is  a  vital  part  of  that  defense. 
It  is  not  an  offensive  system  and  it  does 
not  constitute  an  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  as  the  Russians  already  have  their 
own  ABM.  In  fact,  they  are  improving 
and  expanding  their  ABM  daily. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
Hughes  amendment. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 


heated  debate  over  the  future  of  the 
Safeguard  antiballistic  system  all  of  us 
have  had  to  rely  on  the  Judgments  of 
eminent  scientists  because  of  the  very 
complex  and  sophisticated  nature  of  the 
weapon  system  we  are  required  to  eval- 
uate responsibly. 

On  August  7  and  August  11  supporters 
of  the  present  effort  to  expand  the  Safe- 
guard system  made  reference  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  a  distinguished  scientific 
organization  known  as  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists.  It  was  stated  that 
this  group  had  continually  refused  to 
recognize  the  growing  Soviet  advances 
in  strategic  strength  and  that  the  leading 
members  of  PAS  did  not  fully  endorse 
the  Federation's  press  statement  in  oppo- 
sition to  Safeguard. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  for  my  col- 
leagues the  position  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists. 

FAS  is  a  national,  nonpartisan  orga- 
nization concerned  with  the  impact  of 
science  on  national  and  international 
affairs.  It  was  founded  In  February  1946. 
As  it  Is  about  to  celebrate  its  25th  anni- 
versary, FAS  has  a  current  membership 
of  over  1,500  scientists  and  engineers 
with  a  national  office  in  Washington. 

The  present  national  chairman  of 
PAS  is  Dr.  Herbert  York.  Dr.  Yortc  is 
chancellor  and  dean  of  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego.  He  was  the 
first  director  of  defense  research  and 
engineering  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  served  under  both  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy.  He  was  an 
adviser  to  President  Johnson. 

The  executive  director  of  FAS  is  Dr. 
Jeremy  J.  Stone  who  is  ah  expert  on 
arms  control  and  the  author  of  "Con- 
taining the  Arms  Race." 

The  Board  of  Sponsors  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists  Includes  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe,  Dr.  Owen  Chamberlain,  Dr. 
Harlow  Shapley,  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  Dr. 
Robert  R.  Wilson,  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner, 
and  Dr.  George  B.  Kistiakowsky. 

On  August  3,  1970,  PAS  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  protection  offered  by  Safeguard  lor 
the  Minuteman  force  Is  negligible.  Even  If 
Safeguard  functions  perfectly  it  offers  sig- 
nificant protection  to  Minuteman  only  over 
a  very  narrow  band  of  threats;  If  the  threat 
continues  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  It  Is  at  pres- 
ent. Safeguard  Is  obsolete  before  deployed; 
If  the  threat  levels  off.  Safeguard  is  not 
needed.  For  Safe^ard  to  have  any  signifi- 
cant effectiveness  at  all  In  protecting  Minute- 
man,  the  Soviets  would  have  to  "tailor"  their 
threat  to  correspond  to  It. 

This  statement  was  specifically  en- 
dorsed by  the  following  distinguished 
members  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists:  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  Dr. 
Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky.  Dr.  Marvin 
L.  Goldberger,  Dr.  Herbert  York,  and 
Mr.  Hert>ert  Scovllle,  Jr. 

Proponents  of  the  Safeguard  system 
have  criticized  these  m&a.  and  FAB  for 
their  long-standing  opposition  to  ABM 
saying  that  they  have  said  nothing  new 
in  arguments  against  development  and 
deployment  of  Safeguard. 

I  contend  that  the  past  and  present 
opposition  of  these  scientists  to  Safe- 
guard is  based  on  strong  and  convincing 
scientific  evidence  that  this  system  can- 
not perform  the  job  it  has  been  designed 
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for  To  fault  these  scientists  for  their 
"continued  opposlUon"  to  Safeguard  only 
points  out  how  consistent  these  men  have 
been  in  their  technical  evaluation  of 
Safeguard's  reliability. 

Proponents  of  Safeguard  also  criticized 
FAS  for  digging  through  the  public  rec- 
ord and  producing  conflicting  and  con- 
tradictory statements  made  by  officials 
concerning  the  reliability  and  role  of 
Safeguard.  In  doing  this  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  has  performed  a 
vital  service  of  providing  the  public  with 
information  and  demonstrating  how  the 
administration  has  been  seeking  a  strate- 
gic mission  for  Safeguard. 

I  believe  that  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists  has  ably  provided  the 
Congress  with  the  type  of  information 
it  needs  to  thoughtfully  evaluate  a  com- 
plex issue.  Their  expertise  has  been  in- 
valuable in  the  Safeguard  debate. 

Their  judgment  has  been  one  of  the 
factors  leading  to  my  judgment  that  to 
proceed  with  ABM  deployment  Is  folly, 
and  for  that  reason  I  support  the  Hughes 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today's  de- 
bate on  the  ABM  is,  essentially,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  historic  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  Senate  over  the  summer 
months  of  last  year. 

At  that  time,  I  supported  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  on 
three  basic  grounds. 

I  said  that  the  commitment  was  nec- 
essary for  political  reasons  because  the 
entire  course  of  Soviet  conduct  since 
World  War  II,  including  the  massslve 
buildup  of  ICBM's  in  recent  years,  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  entering  a 
period  of  continuing  crisis.  In  which  the 
lack  of  any  Wnd  of  ABM  system  could 
only  serve  to  encourage  Soviet  aggres- 
siveness. 

I  also  supported  the  deployment  on 
moral  grounds  because  I  believed  that  it 
Is  Infinitely  better  to  build  defensive 
weapons  designed  to  discourage  nuclear 
aggression,  than  it  is  to  build  aggressive 
weapons  capable  of  wiping  out  entire 
cities.  ^ 

Finally,  I  argued  that  the  commitment 
to  the  Safeguard  ABM  would  be  condu- 
cive to  an  early  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  because  It  would 
make  the  Kremlin  weigh  the  cost  of  a 
continuing  technological  race  with  the 
United  States. 

At  the  time,  some  of  the  critics  of 
the  Safeguard  system  made  dire  warn- 
ings that  the  approval  of  the  system 
would  sabotage,  or  even  completely  nul- 
lify, the  possibility  of  serious  negotia- 
tions on  arms  llmltatiwi.  They  said  that 
if  Safeguard  were  approved,  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
SALT  talks.  But  the  fact  is  that  Safe- 
guard was  approved;  and  not  only  have 
the  Russians  participated  In  the  SALT 
talks,  but  there  is  soUd  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  an  agreement  of  major  sig- 
nificance, limiting  the  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  will  emerge  from  these 
talks. 

If  the  progress  made  in  the  SALT  talks 
to  date  is  any  criterion,  then  those  who 
argued  that  Safeguard  would  be  condu- 
cive to  arms  limitation  were  demorxstra- 
bly  right,  and  those  who  argued  the  con- 


trary   have    been    proved    completely 
wrong. 

Our  national  defense  must  be  geared  to 
International  realities.  Had  there  been  a 
genuine  reduction  of  tensions  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
past  year,  had  there  been  any  evidence, 
for  example,  of  Soviet  willingness  to  call 
off  the  war  In  Vietnam,  then  an  argu- 
ment could  be  made  for  further  uni- 
lateral restrictions  on  our  defense  tech- 
nology. 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  has  been  ab- 
solutely no  letup  in  the  massive  Soviet 
military  buildup  which  has,  year  after 
year,  confounded  the  estimates  of  our 
intelligence  community.  In  certain  crit- 
ical areas,  the  Soviets  already  have  a 
marked  superiority  over  the  United 
States,  while  in  other  areas  they  are 
forging  ahead  at  a  frightening  pace. 

Without  Soviet  support  the  Vietnam 
war  coxild  not  continue  for  another 
month.  But  this  war  continues  nonethe- 
less. 

The  Brezhnev  doctrine  remains  on  the 
books,  reinforced  by  the  Soviet  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  only  2  years  ago. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  the  administration  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  acted  pru- 
dentiy  in  recommending  the  limited  ex- 
pansion of  the  Safegtiard  ABM  system. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  does  not  completely 
grant  the  administration's  request.  But 
It  goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting  this 
request  by  approving  fimds  for  a  Safe- 
guard site  at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base 
In  Missouri  and  advanced  preparation 
for  another  site  at  Warren  Air  Force 
Base.  „  _^ 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  and  I  am  also  opposed  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  able 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa, 
because  these  amendments,  in  complete- 
ly rejecting  the  administration's  request, 
f aU  to  take  account  of  the  grave  dangers 
that  confront  us  over  the  coming  period. 
I  cannot  blame  anyone  who  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  world  Is  a  some- 
what better  and  more  hopeful  place  than 
It  really  is,  but  we  Invite  destruction  as 
a  nation  if  we  continue  to  play  the  game 
of  ostrich. 

Perhaps  more  than  ever  today.  It  Is 
necessary  for  us  to  recall  the  warning 
which  President  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
about  to  speak  in  Dallas  when  he  was  cut 
down  by  an  assassin's  bullet  on  Novem- 
ber 22, 1963: 

Our  adversaries  have  not  abandoned  their 
ambitions,  our  dangers  have  not  diminished, 
our  vigil  cannot  be  relaxed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  In 
the  course  of  the  SALT  talks  to  achieve 
properly  safeguarded  agreements  limit- 
ing the  manufacture  and  deplojrment  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

But  since  even  a  successful  agreement 
will  leave  large  arsenals  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  both  sides,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  seek  to  devise  measvu-es  that  will 
make  nuclear  war  completely  imthlnkable 
even  for  the  most  reckless  adversaries. 
No  matter  what  some  of  the  critics 
may  say  about  the  possible  Ineffective- 
ness of  Safegxiard.  it  Is  bound  to  Intro- 
duce still  further  question  marks  into  the 


calculations  of  those  who  might  be 
thinking  of  nuclear  aggression.  And  to 
this  extent.  It  will  serve  to  make  a  nuclear 
holocaust  even  more  unthinkable  than 
it  Is  today. 

This  is  the  essential  Justification  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  requested  by  the  administration. 
It  Is  polntiess  to  argue  that  the  ABM 
may  become  outdated.  There  are  no 
measures  and  no  systems  that  are  good 
for  all  time.  In  the  area  of  defense,  we 
have  to  plan  a  decade  at  a  time. 

Looking  toward  the  future  there  are 
still  further  measures  that  can  be  taken 
to  enhance  our  national  security  and  to 
make  nuclear  war  unthlnltable.  Among 
other  things,  we  might  consider  the  ad- 
visabUlty  of  putting  the  major  part  of 
our  deterrent  missile  force  at  sea  In  Po- 
laris submarines.  This  would  involve  no 
increase  in  the  actual  number  of  mis- 
siles in  our  arsenal.  But  in  the  long  run 
it  would  give  us  a  missile  force  less 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  surprise  attack,  and 
one  which  does  not  invite  Soviet  nalssiles 
to  target  against  points  on  the  American 
mainland. 

I  was  encouraged  to  leam  that  some 
thought  is  being  given  to  this  possibil- 
ity in  the  Pentagon. 

The  transition  would  not  be  an  easy 
one  to  make,  and  certainly  It  would  be 
time  consiuning.  The  proposal,  however, 
deserves  our  serious  consideration,  and 
I  Intend  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
greater  detail  in  a  later  statement. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  protect  our- 
selves over  the  coming  critical  period,  I 
believe  that  the  moderate  expansion  of 
our  Safeguard  system  proposed  in  this 
legislation  is  one  of  the  cheapest  forms 
of  insurance  we  can  buy. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Education 
Appropriation  bill  and  the  HUD  and  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriation  bill,  he 
stressed  the  need  to  stem  inflation.  I 
concur  with  this  need,  and  I  stressed  the 
rise  in  inflation  when  I  campaigned  as 
a  surrogate  candidate  for  Mr.  Nixon  In 
the   1968  presidential  campaign. 

We  in  Congress  should  listen  hard  to 
what  the  President  said: 

We  cannot  have  something  for  nothing. 
When  we  spend  more  than  our  tai  system 
can  produce,  the  average  American  either 
has  to  pay  for  it  In  higher  prices  or  in  higher 
taxes. 

The  Senate  faces  a  situation  where  we 
will  ask  ourselves  if  we  want  to  fud  the 
fires  of  infltUion  by  approving  an  addi- 
tion of  nearly  $1  billion  in  Federal 
spending. 

The  President  said  we  cannot  have 
something  for  nothing.  I  believe  that  the 
ABM  represents  nothing  for  something. 
In  fact,  a  vote  for  the  ABM  says  yes 
to  a  higher  coat  of  Uvlng.  yes  to  higher 
interest  rates,  and  yes  to  higher  taxes. 

Investment  of  an  additional  $1  WlUon 
for  the  ABM  Is  a  dubious  bargaining 
chip  to  convince  the  Russians  to  dis- 
arm, and  a  waste  of  tax  money.  I  con- 
tend such  spending  Is  unnecessary  and 
inflationary  and  that  the  Indochina  war 
and  wasteful  defense  spending  are  the 
principal  causes  of  rising  inflation  rath- 
er than  domestic  spending  programs. 

Between  1958  and  1965  consumer 
prices  rose  an  average  of  only  1.3  per- 
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cent  per  year.  Since  1965  when  the  war 
was  escalated,  there  has  been  a  steady 
rise  to  an  annual  rate  of  6  to  7  percent — 
with  a  correyjonding  rise  in  interest 
rates  which  has  been  damaging  to  Ore- 
gon's forest  products  industry. 

Inflation  will  continue  to  rise  when  we 
spend  $72  billion  for  military  budgets 
and  it  will  not  be  halted  by  vetoing  addi- 
tional funds  for  education,  urban  renew- 
al, for  basic  water  and  sewer  programs 
and  veterans.  We  must  reduce  total  Fed- 
eral spending,  I  agree,  but  education  and 
housing  should  not  be  made  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  these  reductions. 

This  entire  question  invtdves  more 
than  a  preference  over  whether  to  cut 
the  military  or  the  civilian  expenditures 
in  order  to  stop  inflation.  If  we  are  seri- 
ously concerned  about  stemming  infla- 
tion, and  want  to  cut  the  spending  that 
contributes  mostly  to  inflation,  then  it 
is  military  spending  which  should  re- 
ceive the  highest  priority  for  reductions. 

Defense  dollars  do  little  to  stimulate 
overall  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. A  large  portion  of  the  budget,  in- 
cluding items  such  as  the  ABM,  are 
principally  expenditures  for  the  procure- 
ment and  production  of  materials,  rather 
than  the  teaching  of  skills.  Aside  from  a 
few  jobs  in  the  immediate  area,  the  ABM 
will  provide  no  stimulus  to  the  growth 
of  the  economy.  Expenditures  of  this 
sort  are  "dead  end,"  and  have  few  posi- 
tive economic  consequences.  Thus,  they 
are  far  more  inflationary  than  the  edu- 
cation expenditure  which  the  President 
has  vetoed.  Education  expoiditures  cre- 
ate skills  and,  therefore,  enable  more 
Americans  to  become  productive  citi- 
zens—contributing positively  to  the 
economy. 

A  historical  review  also  illustrates 
these  points.  For  instance,  In  "What  Price 
Vigilance,"  the  economist  Bruce  Russett 
calculated  that  for  each  dollar  increase 
in  defense  spending  from  1939  to  1968, 
there  was  a  consequent  decrease  of  $.42 
in  personal  consumption.  Even  more  to 
the  point,  however,  Is  that  investment 
suffers  far  more  than  consumption  by 
military  spending.  Of  all  the  areas  of  in- 
vestment, his  figures  demonstrate  that 
housing  suffers  the  greatest.  Yet  the 
President  has  claimed  that  the  housing 
an>ropriation  must  be  vetoed  because  it 
Is  Inflationary.  In  my  opinion,  high  de- 
fense expenditures  are  a  far  greater 
cause  of  inflation,  and  they  also  have  a 
crippling  effect  upon  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  Americans.  Vetoing 
needed  funds  for  housing  will  not  solve 
the  inflation  problem — it  will  only 
worsen  our  housing  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  these  two  appro- 
priations bills. 

Education  needs  must  not  be  put  aside 
in  the  name  of  fiscal  economy,  when  this 
Is  countered  with  inflationary  military 
budget  requests. 

Items  such  as  increases  in  medical  care 
for  veterans  in  the  VA  program,  urban 
renewal  efforts,  and  water  and  sewer 
treatment  facilities  cannot  be  scraiHTed 
In  the  name  of  fiscal  economy,  when  tlfts 
is  coupled  with  support  for  military 
spending  that  far  exceeds  what  this 
country  needs  to  remain  strong. 


In  May.  Oregon  voters  aw>roved  a 
massive  State  program  to  flght  air  and 
water  pollution.  They  dug  into  their 
pockets  at  a  time  when  our  State  imem- 
ployment  far  exceeds  the  national  aver- 
age. Following  the  vote,  I  pledged  to  the 
voters  of  my  State  that  I  would  vote  to 
insure  adequate  Federal  funding  for 
control  of  water  pollution.  The  Hughes 
amendment  would  save  an  amount  al- 
most equal  to  the  siun  of  the  two  vetoed 
apprcpriations  bills. 

The  Cooper-Hart  amendment  would 
save  about  $322  million  this  year.  The 
vetoed  HUD  appropriations  included  an 
increase  of  $350  million  for  water  apd 
sewer  facilities. 

To  me,  this  presents  a  simple  equa- 
tion. I  will  vote  to  save  $322  million  to- 
day and  to  spend  $350  million  tomorrow. 
I  certainly  realize  that  inflation  will 
not  be  stopped  completely  by  taking 
money  from  one  account — in  this  case 
the  military  budget— and  spending  it 
elsewhere — in  this  case  education  and 
housing. 

Those  of  us  who  seek  to  halt  waste  in 
military  spending  have  examined  the  de- 
fense budget  closely,  and  have  come  up 
with  cuts  that  total  nearly  $15  billion. 
Even  if  all  these  cuts  were  made,  our 
country  still  would  be  strong  and  our  de- 
fenses would  be  more  than  ample. 

These  cuts  would  do  much  to  halt  in- 
flation. They  would  assist  in  implement- 
ing the  Nixon  doctrine,  and  assist  the 
President;,  in  his  efforts  to  stem  inflation. 
I  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  If 
we  spend  more  than  we  receive,  the 
American  taxpayer  pays  the  price — ei- 
ther in  higher  prices  or  higher  taxes. 

I  share  the  President's  concern  for  the 
average  family,  and  I,  too,  draw  a  line 
against  increased  spending.  I  ask  myself, 
which  does  this  average  family  want,  is 
it  the  new  strategic  bomber  or  is  it  better 
sewers?  Is  it  an  ABM,  or  is  it  better 
medical  facilities  for  our  veterans  and 
better  cities  in  which  to  live? 

To  me,  the  answer  is  clear.  The  people 
of  this  country  oppose  wasteful  defense 
spending.  They  want  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  the  ABM  is  an  ex- 
ample of  where  these  cuts  mxist  take 
place. 

Today,  we  have  seen  in  a  dramatic 
way  how  decisions  on  military  spending 
involve  choices  over  our  Nation's  pri- 
orities. 

I  will  make  that  choice  for  an  America 
that  is  economically  strong  smd  a  Nation 
that  invests  in  the  future  of  its  people. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  has  a 
matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  privileged  matter  that 
will  take  only  a  minute  and  which  is 
going  to  be  announced?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  pending  matter  until  we  take 
action  on  the  privileged  rpatter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
inform  the  Senator  that  I  am  going  to 
handle  it.  It  will  take  only  1  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1708)  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897). 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3837)  to 
amend  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  equal- 
time  requirements  for  candidates  for 
public  ofBce,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
conciu*rence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill,  asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon  and  that  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Van  Dkerlin,  Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (.HM. 
14956)  to  extend  for  3  years  the  pe- 
riod during  which  certain  dyeing  and 
tanning  materials  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  18619)  to 
establish  the  ofBces  of  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  Senate  and 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  %>eaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  17711)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cooperative 
Association  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Scon). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  Ull  (HJl.  18619)  to  establish  the 
ofBce  of  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  to  the  Senate  and  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  R^resentatives,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Election  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
EQUAL-TIME  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
CANDIDATES  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3637. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3637)  to  amend  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
equal- time  requirements  for  candidates 
for  public  office,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  Insert: 

That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  section  316 
(a)  of  the  Communlcatlonfl  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  316(a) )  18  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  colon  the  following:  ",  except  that 
the  foregoing  requirement  shall  not  apply  to 
the  use  of  a  broadcasting  station  by  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
In  a  general  election". 

(b)  Section  315(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  person  who  is  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  any  public 
office  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge 
of  the  station  for  the  same  amovmt  of  time  In 
the  same  time  period." 

Sec.  2.  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (f)  and 
by  Inserting  Inunedlately  before  such  sub- 
section the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)(1)  For  purpKjses  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'major  elective  office'  means  the 
office  of  President,  United  States  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  ol  a  State. 

"(2)  (A)  No  legaUy  <iuallfied  candidate  in 
an  election  (other  than  a  primary  election) 
for  a  major  elective  office  may  spend  for  the 
use  of  broadcasting  stations  on  behalf  of  his 
candidacy  In  such  election  a  total  amount  In 
excess  of — 

"(1)  7  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  all  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  such  office  In  the  last  preceding  general 
election  for  such  office;  or 

"(11)  $20,000.  If  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  clause  (1)  (or  If  clause 
(1)  Is  Inapplicable). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  In  a  State  in  which  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  all  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  Senator  In  the  last  preceding 
election  for  Senator  was  less  than  the  great- 
est total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  legally 
qualified  candidates  In  any  election  (held 
after  such  preceding  senatorial  election)  for 
a  statewide  office  In  such  State,  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagn^h  (A)  (1)  shall 
be  7  cents  multiplied  by  such  greatest  total 
number  of  votes  for  statewide  office. 

"(3)  No  legally  qualified  candidate  in  a 
primary  election  for  nomination  to  a  major 
elective  office,  other  than  President,  may 
spend  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  stations  on 
behalf  of  his  candidacy  in  such  election  a 
total  amount  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
with  respect  to  the  general  elecUon  for  such 
office. 

"(4)  Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  broad- 
casting stations  on  behalf  of  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  major  elective  office 
(or  for  nomination  to  such  office)  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  ^>ent  by  such  candidate. 
Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  broadcasting 
stations  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
spent  by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  whom  he  Is 
ninning. 

"(6)  No  station  licensee  may  make  any 
cbaige  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidal*  for  major  elective 
office  (or  fOT  nomination  to  such  office)  un- 
less such  candidate,  or  a  person  ^>eclflcally 


authorized  by  such  candidate  In  writing  to 
do  80,  certifies  to  such  licensee  in  writing 
that  the  payment  of  such  rtiaige  will  not 
violate  paragraph  (2)  or  (3).  whichever  Is 
applicable. 

"(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  that — 

"(1)  a  State  by  law — 

"(A)  has  provided  that  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  any  office  of  such  State  (other 
than  Oovemor  or  Lieutenant  Governor)  or 
of  a  political  subdivision  thereof  is  subject 
to  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  has  specified  a  limitation  upon  total 
expenditures  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  each 
legally  qualified  candidate  in  such  election, 
and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  such  limitation  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  de- 
termined for  such  elecUon  \mder  subsection 
(c)  had  such  election  been  an  election  for 
a  major  elective  office,  or  nomination  thereto, 
then  no  station  licensee  may  make  any  charge 
for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  in  such 
election  unless  such  candidate,  or  a  person 
specifically  authorized  by  such  candidate  in 
writing  to  do  so,  certifies  to  such  licensee 
in  writing  that  the  payment  of  such  charge 
will  not  violate  such  limitation  upon  total 
expenditures. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'broadcasting  station'  includes  a  com- 
munity anteima  television  system,  and  the 
terms  'licensee'  and  'station  licensee'  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  community  antenna 
television  system,  mean  the  operator  of  such 
system." 

Sec.  i.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 1971. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  revise  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  which  relate  to 
political  broadcasting." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
the  CThair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magntt- 
soN,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Baker  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  announce  that  there  will  be  a 
conference  at  4 :  15  o'clock  this  afternoon. 


agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hoghes).  amend- 
ment No.  829.  to  amendment  819,  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  this  will  be  a  direct 
vote  on  the  amendment — yes  or  no? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yidd 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
t>ack,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rcdl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  lil)erty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore,  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Ttdings)  are  necessarily  ab< 
sent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness,  and, 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  33, 
nays  62.  as  follows: 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  flscal  year  1071 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  smd  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidait,  assum- 
ing that  all  time  has  been  yielded  back, 
what  is  the  parliamentary  situation? 
What  is  the  pending  question?  And  if  all 
time  has  been  yielded  back,  will  we  come 
to  a  vote  immediately? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  is  on 
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THE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  issue  of  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  anU-balllsttc-misslle  system 
resoUted  In  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
far-reaching  debates  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  ..    t^_    • 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  please  be  in  order  ? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  that  the  Chair  enforce  the  - 
r\Ues  of  the  Senate,  and,  under  the  rules. 
4n  order  to  assure  order  in  the  Senate, 
that  the  Chair  clear  the  floor  of  aides  to 

Senators.  „„.    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  will  suspend. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  what  the  request  Is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Is  that  the  Chair  enforce  the  rules  and 
order  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  to  clear  the 
Chamber  of  all  unauthorized  personnel. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parU- 
amentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thought  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  provide  that  a  Senator  may 
have  an  aide  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under  the 
rules  aides  are  not  prohibited  on  the 
floor,'  but  the  Chair,  in  its  discreUon.  has 
the  right  to  order  from  the  floor  imau- 
thorized  personnel,  for  the  maintenance 
of  order.  ^    ,       . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  a 
member  of  my  staff  remain  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
l5  so  ordered.  ,     ^. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the 
same  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the 
same  request.  ^    .^    ^ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  When  the  Chair 
permits  attaches  to  remain  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  request  of  their  Senator,  are 
not  those  attach^  obligated  to  be  seated 
on  a  small  chair  beside  the  Senator?  I  do 
object  to  their  standing  up  anywhere  in 
this  Chamber. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  object  to  the  specific  request  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  his 
aide  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber  and  to  be  seated  on  the  couch 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that,  of  course.  That  Is  where  they 
should  be  seated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  « 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  same  request. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff.  Mr.  William  Miller,  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  In  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
same  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  same  request^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  orctered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered  also 
as  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senate  is  making  a  spectacle 
of  Itself.  After  all.  Senators  are  here  to 
look  after  their  own  business.  There  are 
occasions  when  an  aide  is  needed,  but 
the  way  it  Is  going  now.  It  looks  as 
though  every  Senator,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  standing  up  and  asking  whether 
he  can  have  his  aide  on  the  floor.  There 
Just  Is  not  room  enough.  We  have  to 
hear  one  another.  I  would  hope  that  all 
Senators  except  those  with  real  reasons, 
such  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  for  example,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
others,  would  keep  that  fact  in  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
similar  request,  for  a  short  time,  any- 

wsiy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  corisent  that  the  time 
consiuned  by  the  recent  discussion  be- 
tween the  Chair  and  the  dlstingvdshed 
Member  of  this  body  not  be  taken  out  of 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  15  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  During  the  debate 
on  Saiegxiard — which  constituted  per- 
haps the  most  thorough  review  ever 
made  by  the  Congress  of  a  military 
weapons  system — many  technical  Issues 
were  raised  with  respect  to  the  actual 
operation  of  the  Safeguard  system  as 
designed,  the  extent  of  the  threat,  and 
how  the  system  would  handle  such  a 
threat. 

The  Senate  even  went  Into  closed  ses- 
sion in  order  to  discuss  the  classified  sta- 
tistics on  which  the  Pentagon  had  based 
its  case  in  support  of  deployment  of 
Safeguard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  Is  not  in  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OOLDWATER) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Chair  observes  that  the  Senators 
themselves  are  causing  more  noLse  than 
^hc  ft  t  ttftdi  ^s 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Many  Senators,  plus  a  niunber  of  emi- 
nent scientists  and  engineers,  were  not 
satisfied  that  the  technical  operations  of 
this  ABM  system  had  been  adequately 
researched  to  warrant  authorization  of 
deployment  at  that  time;  and  therefore 
Tecommended  continued  research  and 
depl03rment  on  the  various  components 
before  placing  them  In  the  field. 

As  we  all  know,  last  year  50  Senators 
supported  this  position;  and  this  year, 
there  are  many  of  us  who  are  still  quite 
skeptical  of  the  effectiveness  and  relia- 
bility as  well  as  the  "high  cost,"  of  this 
weapons  system.  Facts  brought  to  light 
in  the  intervening  year  have  made  it  even 
clearer  than  before  that  more  intensive 
research  and  development  should  be  un- 
dertaken before  proceeding  with  deplay- 
ment  of  the  entire  system. 

I  will  not  take  time  now  to  reiterate 
the  many  technical  argomients  which 
have  developed  in  recent  months  during 
hearings  and  in  debate  on  the  floor,  but 
would  point  out  one  particularly  inter- 
esting development;  namely,  that  the 
concern  of  many  Senators  last  year  with 
respect  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  MSR 
radar  has  been  borne  out  by  the  fact  the 
Defense  Department  is  now  actively 
studying  the  possible  deployment  of  a 
number  of  smaller,  less  expensive  radars 
in  tlie  Minuteman  fields.  This  is  exactly 
what  a  number  of  prominent  scientists, 
including  Dr.  Panofdcy,  recommended 
last  year. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  in  con- 
trast with  last  year's  presentation,  the 
Defense  Department  is  now  strongly  em- 
phasizing research  and  development  on  a 
number  of  alternative  systems,  such  as 
ULMS — ^Undersea  Longrange  Missile 
System — hard-rock  silos  and  mobile 
Minutemen. 

As  Senators  will  remember,  last  year 
the  Defense  Department  supported  de- 
ployment at  the  two  phase  I  sites — 
Malmstrom  and  Grand  Porks — ^because 
"such  deployment  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  early  shakedown  of  the  In- 
tegrated operational  components." 

Although  the  Defense  Department  lists 
what  they  term  "significant  Safeguard 
research  and  development  milestones" 
since  May  1969,  in  support  of  further  de- 
ployment of  Safegiiard  this  year,  in  my 
opinion  there  are  still  many  questions 
left  unanswered,  as  well  as  many  new 
ones  raised,  as  to  the  operation  of  this 
highly  complex  system. 

As  an  example,  how  much  do  we  really 
know  about  the  effect  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions on  the  operation  of  either  the  Safe- 
guard defensive  missiles  or  the  firing  of 
the  offensive  Minuteman?  And  has  de- 
velopment of  the  software — the  com- 
puter— of  this  system  advanced  to  the 
stage  that  we  can  be  confident  of  the 
"effective  linkage"  of  the  major  com- 
ponents? 

Because  of  these  and  other  lingering 
questions,  I  believe  that  Senators  Haht 
and  Cooper  are  prudent  In  recommend- 
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ing  that  funds  for  Safeguard  be  limited 
to  those  requested  for  the  two  sites  au- 
thorized last  year.  It  would  seem  far 
better  to  try  to  work  out  the  "bugs"  In 
the  system  at  two  sites,  than  to  prolifer- 
ate a  possible  Ineffective  or  outmoded 
system  to  other  Minuteman  fields,  and 
this  especially  because  the  ultimate  cost 
of  the  complete  system  only  this  week 
was  estimated  by  one  of  our  foremost 
scientists.  Dr.  Herbert  York,  former  Di- 
rector, Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, to  be  between  $50  and  $100  billion. 

In  addition,  it  is  well  known  that  when 
the  "area"  defense  system  was  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  this  ABM,  there  was 
"a  major  uproar  from  such  cities  as 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  Seattle,  after  they 
found  it  was  planned  to  place  ABM  units 
close  to  those  towns. 

Not  only  because  of  the  possibility  of  a 
Blight  error  in  functioning,  therefore, 
which  could  mean  the  certain  destruction 
of  Kansas  City — possibly  even  St.  Louis — 
as  well  as  the  other  smaller  towns  which 
lie  between  those  two  cities,  but  also  be- 
cause no  one  yet  has  analyzed  accurately 
the  tremendous  increase  in  lethal  effect 
from  the  dust  which  would  be  thrown 
into  the  atmosphere  from  either  a  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  explosion  on  the 
ground.  I  would  hope  that  further  con- 
sideration be  given  to  putting  ABM  units 
so  close  to  a  great  city  until  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  lethal  effects  could  be  more 
carefully  examined. 

I  might  say,  in  passing,  that  we  know 
how  they  felt  around  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  Seattle.  I  assimie  they  feel  the  same 
way  around  the  large  cities  in  my  State, 
and  not  only  because  of  the  possibility  of 
a  slight  error  in  functioning. 

One  bomb  only  was  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima, and  one  bomb  only  on  Nagasaki; 
and  the  incredible  destruction  which  re- 
sulted, as  so  well  Illustrated  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  Life  magazine,  would  be  nothing 
as  compared  to  what  could  happen  in 
case  there  was  a  full  "nuclear  exchange" 
of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  explo- 
sions but  a  few  miles  away  from  one  of 
our  major  cities. 

Testing  has  already  resrilted  in  con- 
templated changes  in  Safeguard  as  orig- 
inally proposed;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  if  failure  at  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  makes  it  necessary  to 
deploy  an  extensive  ABM,  further  re- 
search suid  development — both  at  Grand 
Forks  and  Malmstrom  and  in  advanced 
ABM  programs — would  result  In  im  ef- 
fective dofense  of  our  deterrent  which 
would  have  only  "slight  resemblance"  to 
the  Safeguard  ABM  as  we  now  know  It. 
In  addition  to  limiting  deployment  to 
Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks  at  this 
time,  and  thereby  prohibiting  the  author- 
ization for  conslJructlon  of  an  entire  sys- 
tem which  many  of  us  do  not  believe  Is 
the  right  design  for  the  job.  this  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment  will  also  result  in  a 
saving  of  $322.2  million.  In  view  of  fecent 
chiding  by  the  administration  of  Con- 
gress for  appropriating  more  for  certain 
domestic  programs  than  was  requested,  it 
shoifld  be  noted  that  this  $322  million  re- 
duction In  Defense  spending  alone  would 
offset  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
amount    over    the    President's    request 


which  the  Senate  has  recently  w&ropri- 
ated  f<N-  education. 

Surely  the  Senate  should  have  a  role 
in  the  determination  of  spending  priori- 
ties for  the  NaUon;  and  it  is  just  such  a 
role  which  I  believe  the  Senate  can  viay 
in  seeking  this  reasonable  limitation  on 
ABM  expenditures — particularly  at  a 
time  when  so  msmy  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams are  forced  to  "limp  along"  or  be- 
come stagnant  for  lack  of  sufficient 
funds. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  however,  that 
negotiations  now  being  conducted  with 
respect  to  a  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  eliminate  any 
requirement  for  an  ABM  syst«n. 

These  SALT  negotiations  are  probably 
the  most  important  talks  ever  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  as  they  can 
hold  the  key  to  the  end  of  the  arms  race 
between  two  powerful  nuclear  giants. 
Thus,  because  the  outcome  of  these  talks 
is  so  vital  to  the  future  security  of  the 
world,  the  situation  with  respect  to  said 
talks  is  more  delicate  than  at  the  time  of 
the  ABM  debate  last  year,  I  believe  it  im- 
portant the  Senate  weigh  carefully  its 
role  in  the  negotiations  as  it  pertains  to 
this  vote. 

The  administration  has  argued,  and 
vigorously,  that  the  Safeguard  ABM  pro- 
gram as  requested  by  the  President  is  es- 
sential as  a  so-called  "bargaining  chip'" 
at  the  SALT  negotiations.  It  Is  difficult 
for  me  personally,  however,  to  imder- 
stand  why  this  system,  which,  as  now 
designed,  the  Soviets  know  they  could 
easily  overwhelm,  could  be  such  a  strong 
bargaining  chip  in  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  arms  limitations. 

If  the  Safeguard  ABM  is,  in  fact,  such 
a  bargaining  chip,  has  not  that  chip  al- 
ready been  weakened  by  the  action  of 
those  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
who  voted  to  deny  funds  for  the  area  de- 
fense concept? 

Would  not  the  prospect  of  an  area  de- 
fense, which  could  develop  into  a  thick 
system,  and  thus  weaken  the  retaliatory 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Union,  be  more  of 
a  threat  than  defense  of  our  deterrent 
capability? 

Is  not  the  threat  of  a  more  tech- 
nologically advanced  ABM  system,  which 
could  result  from  continued  R.  &  D., 
more  of  a  bargaining  chip  than  the  threat 
of  deployment  of  a  system  which  has  only 
a  marginal  period  of  value  against  con- 
tinued Soviet  deployment  of  such  weap- 
onry with  the  purported  performance  of 
the'sS-9? 

Finally,  Is  it  not  actually  the  tech- 
nological capability  and  expansive  nu- 
clear arsenal  on  both  sides  which  brought 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  negotiating  table  in  effort  to  limit 
what  they  both  now  realize  is  not  only 
an  expensive  arms  race,  but  also  one 
which  holds  the  seed  for  the  Insane  de- 
struction of  mankind. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  ABM  bar- 
gaining chip  theory  has  Uttle  validity 
so  far  as  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
concerned;  however,  at  this  Juncture,  it 
would  appear  to  matter  Uttle  what  one 
Senator  believes  or  for  that  matter  ev«i 
what  the  Soviet  negotiators  believe.  The 


crucial  determinant  is  what  oar  own 
negotiators  believe  and  in  turn  what  the 
latter  think  the  Soviets  believe. 

In  other  words,  if  the  UJ8.  negotiators 
believe  the  ABM  is  a  bargaining  chip 
and,  in  constant  discussion  with  his  ne- 
gotiators, the  President  has  emphasized 
it  as  such,  then  the  Senate  Is  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  indeed  to  deny  all  funds 
for  any  ABM  deployment  this  year. 

With  that  premise,  I  believe  the  S^- 
ator  from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  have,  in  the  presentati(Hi 
of  their  amendment,  taken  a  truly  re- 
sponsible position  In  striking  a  reason- 
able balance  between  authorization  of 
funds  only  for  research  and  development 
and  the  administration's  request  for  au- 
thorization of  nine  sites  leading  toward 
a  full  12-Eite  deployment;  therefore  I 
will  support  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Abcen) 
such  time  as  he  may  reqiiire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  approve  an- 
other large  expansion  of  the  ABM  for 
this  year. 

Work  cm  the  two  sites  already  author- 
ized will  continue,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment work  will  go  on. 

I  am  certain  that  approval  of  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  will  not  have 
an  adverse  affect  on  the  SALT  talks  now 
being  held  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  at  Vieima. 

However,  I  would  not  want  my  vote  to 
be  misinterpreted  by  any  other  nation. 
I  will  support  any  effective  means  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
Including  deterrent  and  retaliatcny 
weapons  to  the  extent  necessary,  but  ex- 
pansion of  ABM  installations  at  tills 
time  does  not  seem  advisable. 

The  world  is  sick  of  war  and  the  con- 
stant threats  of  war. 

That  is  why  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
some  kind  of  agreement  can  be  reached 
at  the  SALT  talks  with  Russia. 

The  United  States  should  be  prepared 
to  meet  any  other  country  halfway  In  any 
serious  attempt  to  prevent  future  war. 

But  If  Russia  will  not  agree  to  a  limita- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  wants  to  en- 
gage In  an  arms  race  which  impoverishes 
both  coimtries,  then  I  will  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  Insure  the  surviyal  of 
our  own  people. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that 
Should  the  SALT  talks  fan,  the  United 
States  wUl  take  no  chances  on  survival. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  9^per-Hart  amendment,  knowing 
full  well  that  this  is  not  a  sign  of  inter- 
nal weakness,  but  a  symbol  of  strength 
and  a  sign  of  confidence  In  the  success  of 
the  SALT  talks. 

PKmLBOB  or  Tta  tloob 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  ^TTinniTnmw  consent  that  a  member 
of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the  poid- 
ingbill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.  WtthOttt 
obJectifA.  it  is  so  (Hxlered. 
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Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 

''^SS  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  i 

°M?^AKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi^  for  yield- 
ing to  me  so  that  I  might  address  these 
remarks  to  the  Senate  and  Pa/ticular^ 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 

^l"think  that  the  Senator  from  ^to- 
souri  made  some  points  that  i^f n%*f?^ 
elaboration  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
perspective  that  confronts  the  Senate. 

It^ht  to  be  clearly  underetood- 
and  I  beUeve  we  do  understand--that 
the  choice  of  alternatives  are  not  be- 
aten Se  good  and  the  bad,  or  between 
wi?^d  peace,  but  rather  between  the 
best  way  In  which  to  pr^erve  a  ba^ic 
stabUity  such  as  we  can  find  m  a  nu- 
clear age  and  the  viability,  independence, 
a^d  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  as 
A  ereat  nation.  . 

Mr  President,  we  are  aU  concerned 
with 'this  same  fundamental  question. 
Tae  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  are  equally  con- 
cerned about  it.  I  believe  that  is  the  real 
S  for  the  debate  in  the  US.  Senate 
at  this  time.  ,.  , 

The  question  is  how  to  accompb^ 
this  As  with  other  important,  prolonged 
and  complex  subjects,  we  often  lose  ^ght 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  really  tAlkrng 
about  the  technique  rather  than  the  ob- 

The  question  is  how  do  we  preserve 
that  tenuous  sUbility.  that  illusive  peace 
that  we  have  been  able  to  gain  for  Amer- 
ica since  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age 
and  since  we  nrst  gained  the  ability  to 
Incinerate  ourselves. 

There  are  many — including  some  ol 
those  who  oppose  the  ABM,  I  believe-- 
who  continue  to  beUeve  that  the  poUcy  of 
defense  of  the  United  SUtes  ought  to  be 
based  on  the  offensive  hostage  theory.  I 
mean  this  in  no  way  to  be  derogatory.  But 
they  are  in  effect  extending  the  doctrine 
of  the  ICBM  menUlity— that  Is  that  the 
United  Stotes  can  preserve  peace,  inain- 
tain  its  own  independence  and  viability 
only  by  building  bigger  and  a  trr^ter 
number  of  thermonuclear  tipped  ICBM  s 
and  pointing  them  at  Moscow  or  Peking 
or  some  place  else  and,  in  effect,  holding 
100  million  Russian  citizens  hostage  to 
the  American  nuclear  capability.  At  the 
same  time  Russia  holds  about  100  million 
Americans  hostage  to  their  nuclear  capa- 
bility. .„^  . 

■nils  is  jm  era  of  mutual  terror.  Frank- 
ly I  am  tired  of  being  a  nuclear  hostage. 
I  have  an  idea  that  my  counterpart, 
whoever  he  may  be.  in  Russia— if  I  have 
one— is  tired  of  being  hostage,  too. 

I  have  an  idea  that  In  this  day  and  age 
when  we  are  blessed— or  cursed,  depend- 
ing on  the  viewpoint  we  take—  by  the  ad- 
vances of  science  and  technology,  man- 
kind demands  that  we  find  somethlpg 
better  t^*"  a  foreign  policy  dominated 
by  a  hostage  mentality  which  is  just  as 
barbaric  and  as  outrageous  as  toe  h(fe- 
tage  mentaUty  that  prevailed  in  the  mid- 
dle centuries  after  the  time  of  Christ. 
If  we  have  the  courage  to  discard  the 
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ICBM  mentaUty  and  the  idea  of  building 
bigger  and  more  acciurate  weapons  and 
pointing  them  at  Moscow  then  we  can 
find  something  new  and  better.  That  is 
the  ABM— and  thus  the  choice  between 
the  old  and  the  new. 

I  believe  that  the  courage  and  the 
morality  of  our  great  Nation,  the  United 
States  of  America,  dictates  nothing  else 
than  that  we  proceed  on  a  foreign  policy 
of  something  other  than  our  abiUty  to 
incinerate  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese— 
and  later,  the  French,  the  Colombians, 
the  Africans,  the  Indians,  or  the  Israelis. 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  owe  an  obligation  to  ourselves  and  to 
mankind  to  cast  aside  the  theory  that 
we  are  better  because  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  is  greater  and  the  United 
States  can  bum  up  another  nation  quick- 
er than  it  can  burn  us  up. 

That  is  exacUy  what  we  have  been 
doing  since  World  War  U.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Russians  have  been  doing. 
The  Chinese  will  be  doing  it  shortly. 

I  am  tired  of  sitting  around  and  won- 
dering whether  my  chUdren  and  my 
grandchildren  yet  unborn  will  have  a 
chance  to  eke  out  an  existence  imder  this 
sort  of  phUosophy. 

We  ought  to  turn  to  something  else. 
And  there  is  something  else.  The  ABM; 
an  active  defense  system  instead  of  hos- 
tile retaliation. 

Talk  about  a  bargaining  chip,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  indicates  that  it  was 
not  a  bargaining  chip — the  ABM.  I  do 
not  know.  However,  I  am  afraid  it  is.  I 
hope  it  is  not.  .^,    , 

We  ought  to  try  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  survival  of  nations  to  depend  on  de- 
fense instead  of  offensive  retaliatory 
capability. 

Visualize  the  principle  of  the  military 
might  of  Russia  and  the  United  States 
being  based  upon  a  defensive  complex. 
The  ABM  system  as  presently  conceived 
and  designed— or  any  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of— does  not  have  the  ability  to 
enter  or  injure  the  Russian  airspace  or  a 
single  Russian  city. 

It  has  a  range  that  is  measured  in 
hundreds  of  miles  and  not  thousands  of 

raHes.  ^,    ,      .. 

It  is  technologically  impossible  for  the 
ABM  system  to  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
Russian  nation  or  its  people. 

I  do  not  care  how  many  ABM's  the 
Russians  build  or  how  effective  they  are. 
I  do  not  care  how  many  ABM's  we  build 
or  how  effective  they  are.  If  we  are  boto 
dedicated  to  peace  and  not  concerned 
with  the  invasion  of  the  other  man's  air 
space  or  his  effort  to  survive  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  verify  that  concern  for  peace  very 
adequately  and  very  genuinely  by  saying. 
"Friends  we  will  step  away  from  this 
posture  of  offensive  mentaUty  or  threat 
and  take  up  Instead  the  sttategic  de- 
fense of  our  country." ^^  ,„.*.- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
additional  nUnutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Is  recognized  for  2 
addltkMial  minutes.  .*».♦.„ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 


what  the  ABM  is  aU  about.  It  may  not 
work,  but  who  knows  how  it  wiU  work? 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  and  I  do 
not  know.  No  one  is  reaUy  sure  now 
either  the  ABM  system  or  the  ICBM 
would  work  after  the  first  strike  because 
the  ionization  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
such  that  the  guidance  system  or  even 
the  structural  integrity  of  the  nuclear  de- 
vice itself  would  be  rendered  impotent 
or  ineffective. 

Bear  in  mind,  too.  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  pointed  out  that  the  dan- 
ger of  a  ground  explosion  on  the  ABM 
site  is  an  argiunent  against  it.  I  wonder 
about  the  effect  of  a  ground  explosion 
of  an  incoming  ICBM  on  St.  Louis  or 
Kansas  City.  I  wonder  about  the  effect 
of  that  nuclear  explosion. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  have 
the  guts  and  the  courage  to  lead  the 
way  from  an  offensive  ICBM  mentaUty 
into  a  brand  new  era. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  time  the  Rus- 
sian nation  and  its  government  offered 
to  tfOk  about  disarmament  was  3  days 
after  the  Senate  authorized  the  first 
Sentinel  system.  The  ABM  has  been  the 
only  matter  the  SALT  talks  have  been 
genuinely  concerned  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

Tennessee. „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute.  ,   ,  ^  „ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
these  matters  are  not  coincidental.  They 
verify  the  fact  that  the  whole  world 
is  looking  toward  America  and  other 
great  powers  to  find  something  better 
than  a  mutual  hostage  theory. 

Building  more  Poseidons  or  Minute- 
man  missiles  because  they  are  cheaper 
and  pointing  them  at  Moscow  is  another 
way  to  expand  the  hostage  theory.  The 
only  way  to  stop  the  arms  spiral  is  to 
develop  defensive  weaponry.  We  can  do 
it  and  we  should  hope  the  world  wiU, 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  within 
these  24  hovirs,  we  are  seeing  three  events 
which,  I  beUeve.  describe  very  weU  the 
priorities  of  this  administration. 

yesterday.  President  Nixon  vetoed  a 
housing  biU  and  an  education  biU.  He 
said  the  bUls  were  too  expensive  and 
they  would  promote  inflation. 

Yesterday,  too,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  reported  out  a  foreign 
trade  biU.  Included  in  the  biU  was  the 
President's  own  DISC  proposal,  a  gi- 
gantic program  of  tax  reUef  for  large 
corporations.  If  this  proposal  ever  got 
into  fuU  operation  it  would  turn  back 
more  than  $550  miUion  a  year  to  125 
large  corporations. 

Finally,  today,  we  have  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  ABM.  This  is  a  weapon  sys- 
tem which  many  careful  observers  doubt 
wlU  work  at  aU.  Yet,  we  are  being  asked 
to  spend  billions  of  doUars  for  its  con- 
struction. 

Let  us  understand  this. 
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The  President  says  we  can  afford  bU- 
lions  for  a  weapon  system  which  may  not 

work.  «    J  * 

The  President  says  we  can  afford  to 
give  125  large  corporations  a  $550  mU- 
lion  tax  break. 

But  the  President  says  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  spend  an  extra  $1  biUion  for 
housing  and  education. 

What  possible  priorities  can  the  Pres- 
ident have  in  mind? 

The  President  says  we  must  hold  down 
spending  to  fight  inflation. 

Last  week  the  President's  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers  issued  its  first  infla- 
tion alert.  Can  anyone  remember  what 
it  said?  I  doubt  it.  It  was  issued  in  such 
a  soft  voice  that  it  was  hardly  heard. 

On  Friday,  the  Labor  Department  an- 
noimced  that  national  imemployment 
was  up  5  percent.  It  must  now  be  clear 
to  everybody  that  if  we  are  stiU  suffering 
from  inflation,  it  Is  not  the  inflation  of 
excess  demand. 

The  President  should  lay  down  wage 
and  price  guidelines.  And  he  should  point 
the  spotUght  of  pubUc  attention  on  those 
who  transgress  them.  Then  we  could 
more  effectively  deal  with  the  problems 
of  high  interest  rates  and  high  unem- 
ployment which  are  affecting  so  many  of 
our  citizens. 

But  such  a  vigorous  policy  may  be  too 
much  to  hope  for  from  this  administra- 
tion. 

The  President  will  not  risk  his  own 
prestige  to  set  down  guidelines  to  halt 
inflation. 

The  President  wiU  not  move  against 
tax  favoritism  to  large  corporations  to 
halt  inflation. 

The  President  wiU  not  reconsider  ex- 
cessive spending  on  ABM  to  halt  infla- 
tion. 

The  only  way  the  President  sees  to  stop 
inflation  is  to  cut  money  for  housing  and 
hospitals  and  schools. 

In  the  President's  flght  against  Infla- 
tion, the  worklngman  is  the  foot  soldier. 
The  rich  man  hardly  knows  a  war  Is  go- 
ing on. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  today  on  behalf 
of  the  pending  amendment  to  limit  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  ABM  to  only 
those  two  sites  authorized  last  year,  after 
previously  supporting  the  Hughes 
amendment  to  limit  expenditures  to  re- 
search and  development  only. 
*  I  have  long  expressed  my  doubts  as  to 
the  value  of  an  ABM.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  if  we 
faU  this  year  to  halt  the  fonnard  momen- 
tum of  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistlc- 
missUe  system — a  system  whose  purpose, 
need  and  workability  have  yet  to  be  dem- 
onstrated. 

Last  year.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  told  the  American  pe<«)le: 

So  to  those  who  are  concerned  about 
whether  the  Safeguard  system  will  work,  I 
would  say  let  u«  deploy  phaae  I  and  And  out. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  sure  to  uncover 
all  of  the  operating  problems  that  are  bound 
to  arise  when  a  major  weapon  system  Is  first 
deployed.  .  .  . 

Yet,  before  construction  had  actually 
begun  on  either  of  the  two  prototype 
Safeguard  bases,  the  Secretary  of  de- 
fense requested  an  additional  six  sites — 
this  weU  before  any  resolution  of  the 
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technical  difficulties  plaguing  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

Let  us  realize  that  these  technical 
problems  are  immense.  For  example,  the 
Spartan  missiles  at  each  Minuteman  site 
are  controUed  by  a  single,  large,  highly 
vulnerable,  radar— the  MSR.  Only  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  incoming  warheads 
has  to  penetrate  the  antimissUe  defense 
in  order  to  destroy  the  MSR  and  in- 
capacitate the  entire  Safeguard  system. 
Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  presently  can- 
not destroy  hardened  Minuteman  silos 
with  their  SS-11.  that  very  same  SS-11 
is  fully  capable  of  destroying  the  ABM 
radar. 

Additionally,  reasonable  doubts  exist 
as  to  the  workabUity  of  Safeguard's  com- 
plex computer  apparatus  and  sis  to  Safe- 
guard's abiUty  to  function  in  the  face  of 
the  degrading  effect  of  nuclear  bursts. 
So  many  objections  have  been  raised  that 
I  believe  prudence  dictates  that  we  not 
consider  authorization  of  further  deploy- 
ment untU  current  technical  problems 
are  resolved. 

•During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
spent  many  bilUons  of  dollars  procuring 
weapon  systems  which  were  not  first 
properly  tested.  Confronted  by  pressing 
domestic  needs,  we  cannot  afford  such  a 
policy  in  this  instance. 

My  feUow  OklahcHnans  remember  weU 
the  installations  constructed  in  the 
southwest  section  of  our  State  for  the 
Atlas  missUe.  Barely  completed  and  dedi- 
cated, they  were  abandoned.  They  are 
now  for  the  most  part  empty— waiting 
for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  devise  other 
uses  for  these  multimilUon-doUar  holes 
in  the  ground. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Fltzhugh  com- 
mittee report  rdeased  last  week  recom- 
mended a  "fly  before  you  buy"  poUcy,  I 
think  most  Americans  would  agree  with 
that  poUcy,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  ex- 
empt Safeguard  from  that  standard. 

Yet.  even  if  the  ABM  is  in  the  future 
proven  to  be  technicaUy  sound,  we  still 
must  ask  whether  or  not  deployment  wiU 
augment  our  national  security.  Too  often, 
we  have  invested  Ifurge  sums  of  money  in 
miUtary  armaments  which  have  added 
not  one  iota  to  the  defense  and  security 
of  our  country.  We  must  determine 
whether  or  not  Safeguard  is  the  most  ef- 
fective, efficient,  and  prudent  means  of 
defending  Minutemsm.  I  think  it  is  not. 
Testimony  given  before  the  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees indicates  that  Safeguard  could  be 
overwhelmed  by  penetration  devices 
such  as  decoys,  chaff,  balloons,  or  even 
MIRV's  which  the  Soviet  Union  now 
possesses  and  which  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists WiU  eventually  develop.  As  Prof. 
W.  K.  H.  Panofsky  stated  on  April  13. 
1970: 

Even  If  SafegTiard  functions  perfectly  It 
offers  significant  protection  only  over  a  very 
narrow  band  of  threat*;  If  the  threat  con- 
tinues to  grow  as  rapidly  as  It  Is  at  present. 
Safeguard  Is  obsolete  before  d^loyed;  If  the 
threat  levels  off  Safeguard  Is  not  needed. 


The  administration's  own  witnesses 
noted  the  Ukelihood  that  the  Safeguard 
system  would  be  Ineffectual  against  In- 
creased Soviet  threats.  Chief  of  research 
and  development  for  the  PMitagon.  Lt 
Gen.  A.  W.  Betts  said: 


The  reason  that  we  have  a  considerable 
Increase  this  year  (in  research  funds)  Is  that 
a  decision  has  been  ooade  that  we  should  pro- 
tect our  options  for  the  future  poaalbUlty 
that  the  Soviet  threat  to  Minuteman  wlU 
continue  to  advance  beyond  that  which 
could  be  handled  by  the  Safeguard  system. 

Dr.  Panofsky  later  added: 

If  one  combines  this  fact  (the  nekiraw  pro- 
tection offered  by  Safeguard)  with  the  Uk^- 
hood  of  catastrophic  failure  of  the  aln^e  ra- 
dar and  oomputer  controUlng  the  system, 
and  the  fact  that  a  leas  failure  prone  and 
more  effective  system  to  defend  itinuteman 
can  be  produced  In  the  same  Ume  scale  for 
less  money.  Safeguard  looks  like  a  very  poor 
use  of  the  shrinking  defense  doillar  Indeed. 

I  feel  that  there  are  more  effective, 
less  costly,  more  prudent  means  of  de- 
fending our  deterrent.  These  options  in- 
clude: 

Increased  emphasis  on  the  power  of 
our  seaborne  retaUatory  capabiUty; 

Increased   hardening   of   Minuteman 
sites; 
Making  the  Minuteman  mobUe;  and 
Limitation    of    potential    threats    by 
SALT  agreement. 

More  slgniflcant  than  either  technical 
considerations  or  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  Safeguard  as  an  alternative  system  is 
the  incalculable  damage  which  results 
from  the  vicious  arms  race  spurred  by 
the  ABM  and  engaged  in  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

American  survival  in  the  nuclecu-  age 
is  predicated  on  the  theory  of  mutual  de- 
terrence. Simply  stated,  mutual  deter- 
rence reqiUres  that  each  country  have 
the  capabUity  to  inflict  imacceptable 
damage  on  the  other  even  after  having 
been  subjected  to  attack.  So  long  as  the 
Russians  know  that  America  has  the 
abUity  to  absorb  an  attack  and  stiU  de- 
stroy Soviet  society,  the  Soviet  Union 
wiU  be  deterred  frcon  attacking. 

But,  If  either  country  can  withstand 
or  destroy  the  retaliatory  power  of  the 
other,  then  that  country  is  not  deterred 
from  launching  a  flrst  strike.  Deterrence 
is  no  longer  mutual. 

When  the  Russians  first  deployed  the 
ABM  around  Moscow,  the  United  States 
feared  that  they  might  develop  the  caiMi- 
bUity  to  withstand  our  retaliatory  foroe. 
We  buUt  MIRV's  capable  of  iienetrating 
their  ABM.  The  Russians  then  feared 
that  the  United  States  might  achieve  the 
capabUty  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union's 
retaliatory  force;  the  Russians  increased 
their  offensive  force,  particularly  the 
SS-9  and  SS-11  missiles.  We  then  began 
to  construct  our  own  ABM  and  so  forth 
and  so  forth. 

The  preceding  is  tortuous  in  analysis, 
if  only  because  it  describes  the  vicious 
circle  which  results  in  a  higher  overaU 
level  of  armaments  with  neither  side 
making  a  relative  gain.  After  the  expend- 
iture of  biUions  of  dollars  for  nuclear 
overkiU,  neither  we  nor  the  Russians 
have  increased  our  security  in  relation 
to  the  other.  In  fact,  with  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  number  smd  avaU- 
abiUty  of  nuclear  we&poas,  both  coun- 
tries find  themselves  less  secure  now 
than  they  were  before  the  ABM-in^lred 
arms  siriiral. 

Some  assert  that,  since  the  ABM  Is 
merely  defensive,  it  will  not  fuel  the 
arms  race.  However,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
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administration  Intends  a  system  of  area 
defense  the  outcome  of  which  could  be 
another  round  of  the  arms  race,  and 
Increasing  Insecurity  and  instability  for 
all  mankind. 

Currently,  we  are  engaged  in  what  is 
probably  the  most  delicate,  but  also  po- 
tentially the  most  significant  negotia- 
tions in  history.  It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  future  (rf  our  civili- 
zation may  be  at  stake  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks  now  proceeding  in  Vienna, 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  President 
needs  the  ABM  as  a  bargaining  chip  at 
SALT  in  order  to*negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  I  disagree  with  that 
claim. 

First,  we  already  have  a  more  than 
adequate  bargaining  position.  We  have 
the  suflQciency  of  which  President  Nixon 
has  spoken.  Our  retaliatory  capability 
rests  not  Just  with  our  1.200  Minuteman 
missiles  but  also  with  550  SAC  bombers 
and  41  Polaris  submarines,  for  example. 
In  order  for  the  Russians  effectively  to 
neutralize  our  deterrent — that  is,  In  or- 
der for  tliem  to  attack  us  and  escape  their 
own  destruction — they  would  have  to 
simultaneously  and  totally  destroy  these 
three  weapon  systems — an  Impossibility. 
Our  submarines  are  presently  invulnera- 
ble, our  strategic  bombers  are  airborne 
now  and  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
enough  Minuteman  missiles  are  assured 
of  survival  so  as  to  devastate  the  Soviet 
Unicm. 

Second,  the  Oooper-Hart  amendment 
would  not  remove  from  the  President  the 
bargaining  chip  it  is  claimed  he  must 
haw.  All  Safeguard  research  and  devel- 
opment, as  well  as  phise  I  deployment, 
would  continue  under  this  amendment. 
Phase  I,  alone,  gives  the  United  States 
an  ABM  system  far  stronger  than  the 
Russian's  ABM.  Thus,  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  would  allow  the  President 
to  maintain  a  bargaining  chip,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  in  the  Senate  take  a 
first  important  step  <bward  ending  the 
armaments  race. 

Finally,  I  must  question  the  notion 
that  we  can  achieve  agreement  only  by 
bargaining  always  from  a  position  of 
extra  strength.  Our  inability  to  sell  the 
Baxuch  plan  in  1947,  when  we  were  the 
only  nuclear  power.  Is  a  case  in  point. 
Only  after  Russia  achieved  nuclear  suf- 
ficiency was  she  willing  to  sign  agree- 
ments such  as  the  test  ban  wid  nuclear 
proliferation  treaties. 

Our  strength  is  relative  to  Russia's 
weakness.  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union — no  more  than  the  United  States 
would — Is  not  going  to  lock  itself  into  an 
Inferior  nuclear  position  so  long  as  it  has 
the  capability  to  achieve  or  exceed  parity 
at  some  future  date.  To  Imagine  that 
we  can  negotiate  a  treaty  which  leaves 
either  side  in  a  position  of  weakness  is 
wishful  thinking,  inconsistent  with  our 
own  theory  of  nuclear  deterrence. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have  been 
working  over  the  past  years  to  reorient 
America's  priorities.  Last  year,  the  Con- 
gress passed  Increased  appropriations 
for  health,  education,  and  employmer^ 
which  President  Nixon  promptly  vetoed 
as  inflationary.  This  year  the  Congress 
approved  increased  funds  tor  needed 
hospital  construction,  education  and 
housing  which  the  President  also  vetoed 


96  inflationary.  In  both  Instances,  the 
President  moved  under  the  name  ot 
inflatlonay  constraints,  to  frustrate 
the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  meet  the 
peoples'  basic  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  calls 
increased  money  for  health  and  educa- 
tion Inflationary,  why  does  he  not  also 
point  to  the  bilUons  to  be  spent  for  the 
ABM  system  as  inflationary?  I  believe  the 
Congress  must  continue  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  new 
priorities,  and  the  limitation  of  the  ABM 
is  a  big  step  in  this  direction. 

Let  us  make  this  clear — the  choice 
today  is  not  a  choice  between  our  se- 
curity and  our  domestic  needs.  The 
choice  is  between  those  weapons  which 
are  unproven  and  may  even  be  detri- 
mental to  national  security,  and  those 
which  truly  add  to  our  defense. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  Safeguard  is 
presently  technologically  unproved;  that 
Safeguard  is  not  the  best  alternative  for 
the  defense  of  ova  deterrent;  that  Safe- 
guard may  escalate  the  arms  race;  that 
Safeguard  does  not  enhance  the  possibil- 
ities for  a  SALT  agreement;  and  that 
Safe^ard  presents  yet  another  obstacle 
to  the  establishment  of  new  priorities  at 
home.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate t:  halt  the  forward  momentum  of  the 
arms  race  by  rejecting  construction  of 
additional  Safeguard  sites.  I  hope  tlie 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  will  be  adopted- 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

I  believe  the  ABM,  wheflfter  It  be  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  Sentinel  or  President 
Nixon's  Safeguard,  to  be  a  costly,  un- 
necessary, imworkable.  and  possibly  dan- 
gerous mistake.  Because  of  this  belief  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  vote  against 
tlie  ABM  xmder  both  Presidents,  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  Republican. 

Last  year,  however,  phase  I  of  the  ABM 
was  authorized  for  two  sites.  Although 
it  barely  passed  in  a  50-50  tie,  I  am  will- 
ing to  let  that  decision  stand  mainly 
because  limited  deployment  of  phase  I 
will  allow  us  to  see  if  even  this  relatively 
simple  phase  of  the  ABM  will  work. 

Leaving  aside  all  the  strategic  and  po- 
litical arguments  against  the  Safeguard, 
tliere  are  profound  doubts  about  whether 
the  Safeguard  can  ever  work.  But  today, 
a  year  later  we  know  nothing  more,  about 
the  workability  of  even  phase  I.  No  equip- 
ment is  in  place,  no  parts  of  the  system 
are  in  place,  no  missiles  or  radars  have 
even  been  produced,  and  its  operational 
capability  is  stUl  under  study.  None  of 
the  research  and  development  has  im- 
proved the  case  for  the  ABM.  In  fact, 
research  has  exposed  even  greater  weak- 
nesses in  the  vulnerable  radar  and  the 
complicated  computer  sjrstems  than  were 
previously  admitted. 

Rather  than  spending  more  to  expand 
an  untested  system,  we  ought  to  follow 
President  Nixon's  newly  announced 
weapons  procurement  policy  of  "fly  be- 
fore you  buy." 

The  $332  million  this  amendment 
would  save  is  particularly  poignant  on 
the  day  sJter  President  Nixon  vetoed  tht 
education    and    housing    appropriation 


bills.  No  better  case  for  reordering  our 
national  priorities  could  be  made  than 
to  compare  the  proven  need  for  more 
schools  and  more  housing  with  the  ques- 
tionable, at  best,  need  for  still  another 
weapons  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment. 

When  the  smti-ballistlc-missile  system 
was  authorized  last  year,  I  held  serious 
doubts  as  to  its  necessity,  its  reliability, 
the  effect  of  its  deployment  upon  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  and  the  cost  involved. 
Known  facts  and  present  circumstances 
indicate,  at  least  to  me.  that  those  ob- 
jections were  sound.  And  I  continue  to 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  had  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  the  ABM  not 
been  authorized,  our  priorities  would  be 
in  better  order,  our  national  security  just 
as  safe,  and  the  arms  race  would  be  pro- 
ceeding at  a  slower  pace. 

Nor  can  one  fall  to  see  and  to  under- 
stand in  a  most  dramatic  way  that  to- 
day we  are  asked  to  spend  millions  more 
for  ABM  and  millions  less  for  education 
and  housing. 

But,  Mr.  President,  last  year  I  also  op- 
posed the  deployment  of  an  ABM  System 
because  I  felt  that  such  a  deployment 
would  prohibit  or  Inhibit  a  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreement.  To  date,  that 
objection  has  not  proved  to  be  accurate. 
The  fact  is  that  the  SALT  talks  are  un- 
derway and  are  proceeding  in  a  serious 
and  hopeful  manner. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity,  as  have  many  other 
Senators,  of  being  briefed  on  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  proposals  of  the 
United  States,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
outcome  of  the  SALT  talks,  this  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  sincere,  honest,  and 
good  faith  proposal  of  daring  proportions 
to  achieve  a  nuclear  arms  limitation 
agreement  smd  to  provide  for  a  safer  and 
saner  world. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  if  one 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  administra- 
tion in  proposing  flrst  the  deployment 
and  then  the  expansion  of  the  ABM,  one 
cannot  question  that,  at  this  time,  we 
have  finally  gathered  at  the  conference 
table  seeking  to  limit  strategic  arms,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  a  real  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Indeed,  opponents  of  the  ABM  may. 
I  suggest,  find  their  best  hope  to  halt 
the  deployment  of  this  questionable  and 
costly  weapons  system  in  an  arms  lim- 
itation agreement,  rather  than  by  con- 
gressional action. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  might, 
the  wealth,  and  the  industrial  capacity 
of  this  Nation,  and  further  considering 
the  size,  diversity,  and  power  of  our 
arms,  I  have  trouble  accepting  the  "bar- 
gaining chip"  argument. 

The  Soviets  know  that  the  ABM  was 
authorized  by  only  a  single  Vote  last  year. 
The  men  in  the  Kremlin  understand  how 
close  is  today's  decision.  The  Russian 
negotiators  are  well  aware  that  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  made 
substantial  modifications  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 
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Yet,  President  Nixon,  Ambassador 
Smith,  and  the  other  U.S.  negoUators 
assert,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  committee 
proposal  is  needed  and  is.  in  fact,  essen- 
tial- and  that  such  congressional  action 
offers  the  greatest  chance  for  success 
of  the  SALT  talks.  It  is  against  that  as- 
sertion by  the  highest  authority  that  I 
judge  Uie  path  of  my  responsibility  to  be 
a  resolution  of  whatever  doubts  I  have  in 
their  behalf  and  to  act  in  support  of 
their  position. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr. Cask). 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  over  the  past 
several  years  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
United  States  needs  an  antiballistlc- 
missUe  system  for  each  of  the  following 
four  reasons:  v„„-^ 

First.  To  protect  our  land-based 
ICBM'&—Minutanen— against  destruc- 
tion by  a  growing  Russian  missile  force. 
Second.  To  protect  our  strategic 
bombers  against  Russian  submarine- 
launched  missiles. 

Third.  To  protect  our  cities  and  people 
against  a  Chinese  ICBM  attack. 

Fourth.  To  protect  our  cities  and  peo- 
ple against  an  accidentally  launched  bal- 
listic missile.  . 

It  now  seems  clear  that  the  third  and 
fourth  objectives  have  been  abandoned. 
Widely  circulated  news  reports  have 
stated  that  the  United  States  has  offered 
Russia  a  'package"  in  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks— SALT— which  includes 
a  mutual  reduction  of  antiballistlc  mls- 
5  sues  to  zero,  in  one  case.  or.  in  another 

5  case   mutual  limitation  of  anUballistic 

missiles  to  the  defense  of  one  city  in  each 
country,  presumably  Washington  and 
Moscow. 

These  reporis  have  never  been  chal- 
lenged so  far  as  I  know.  Clearly  we  would 
not  be  offering  the  T33SSi.  a  mutual 
abandonment  of  antlbalUstlc-mlssile 
systems  or  a  limitation  of  such  systems 
to  the  defense  of  one  city  in  each  country 
if  we  needed  them  as  a  defense  against 
a  Chinese  threat  or  an  accidental  laxmch. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  takes  the  same  view.  It 
would  limit  the  deployment  of  Safeguard 
to  three  or  four  Minutemen  bases.  Ob- 
viously this  would  provide  no  cover  for 
most  of  our  population  against  a  Chinese 
missile  attack  or  an  accidental  launch. 

Moreover,  the  Safeguard  deployment 
recommended  by  the  Armed  Seirices 
Committee  is  Irrelevant  to  the  defense 
of  our  SAC  bombers-Hsecond  referred  to 
objective.  There  are  only  a  few  bomber 
bases  within  the  areas  covered  by  the 
Safeguards  whose  deployment  the  com- 
mittee recommends.  Furthermore,  other 
measiires  of  defense  of  our  bombers- 
better  radar  warning,  aircraft  dispersal, 
and  an  Improved  alert  status— can  be 
and  are  being  put  into  effect  so  that  an 
ABM  defense  for  this  purpose  Is  not 
necessary. 

We  are  left  then  with  but  a  single 
justification  for  the  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard—the defense  of  our  Minutemen 
missiles  against  a  Soviet  attack. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  there 
Is  no  conceivable  need  for  an  ABM  de- 
fense (rf  Minuteman.  Iliat  is  not  my 
position. 


It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  the 
Russians  could  build  an  intercontinental 
missile  force  directed  to  the  virtual  de- 
struction of  our  land-based  ICBM's  and 
that  an  effective  anti-ballistic-miasile 
system  co\Ud  in  the  future  be  a  useful 
defense  against  such  tax  attack. 

But  aU  the  evidence  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  over  several  years  has  con- 
viiwed  me  that  Safeguard  is  not  an  effec- 
tive system  and  should  not  be  deployed 
in  its  present  form. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  rhetoric,  opinion 
and  assertion,  I  beUeve  that  two  truths 
have  emerged: 

First.  That  the  protection  which  Safe- 
gxiard  would  offer  Minuteman  is  limited 
at  best  to  a  verj'  narrow  band  of  threats 
and  that  if  the  Soviet  missile  buildup  re- 
turned to  its  level  of  some  time  ago,  Safe- 
guard would  be  obsolete  before  it  could 
be  deployed. 

Second.  That  the  cost  of  Safeguard  is 
all  out  of  proportion  to  any  benefits  it 
might  provide. 

The  weight  of  scientific  opinion  on  the 
ineffectiveness  of  Safeguard  as  a  defense 
for  Minuteman  is  so  overwhelming  it  has 
become  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  can 
justify  its  deployment  in  its  present  form. 
These  are  not  men  who  oppose  the  de- 
fense of  Minuteman.  They  believe  a  bet- 
ter defense  is  required  and  can  be  pro- 
vided, mare  cheaply  suid  in  time. 

Merely  as  illustrative  of  the  virtually 
unanimous  opposition  in  the  scientific 
community  to  the-  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard in  its  present  form.  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  protection  offered  by  Safeguard  for  the 
Minuteman  force  is  negligible.  Even  if  Safe- 
guard funetlcos  perfectly  It  offers  significant 
protection  to  Minuteman  only  over  a  very 
narrow  band  of  threats;  If  the  threat  con- 
tinues to  grow  as  rapidly  as  It  is  at  present. 
Safeguard  U  obsolete  before  deployed;  If  the 
threat  levels  off.  Safeguard  Is  not  needed.  For 
Safeguard  to  have  any  significant  effective- 
ness at  an  in  protection  of  Minuteman,  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  'taUor'  their  threat  to 
correspond  to  It. 

Jerome   B,  Wlesner,  Presidential   Science 
Adviser  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  j<riinson. 
Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky,  Director.  Stan- 
ford Linear  Accelerator. 

Marvin  L  Goldberger,  Former  Chairman, 
Jason  Division  of  IDA,  Member,  O'Neill  panel 
ou  SafeguBxd. 

Herbert  P.  York.  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  for  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

Herbert  ScovlUe.  Jr.,  Former  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Reseoreh,  CIA,  and  Former  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Science  and  Technology, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 


Even  from  our  own  Military  Establish- 
ment comes  highly  significant  testimony. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  February  20  of  this  year 
said: 


To  be  perfectly  candid,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  threat  could 
actually  turn  out  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  Safegxiard  defense  is  designed  to 
handle.  That  Is  one  reaaon  w«  have  decided 
to  pursue  several  oourses  which  should  lead 
to  less  expensive  options  for  the  solutton  to 
thlB  problem  than  expanding  Safeguard  to 
meet  the  highest  threat  level.  We  have  fur- 
ther decided  to  continue  deployment  of 
Safeguard  because  the  additional  cost  needed 
to  defend  a  portltm  of  Minuteman  Is  small 
If  the  full  area  defense  u  bought. 


In  other  words,  the  cost  of  Safeguard 
to  defend  a  portion  of  Minuteman  is 
not  justified  unless  it  is  designed  to  serve 
the  other  objectives;  that  is,  Chinese  de- 
fense and  accidental  lauiKh.  which  hawe 
already  been  abandoned. 

General  Betts.  Army  Chief  of  Research 
and  Developn>ent.  testified  before  the 
House  Awropriations  Committae  on 
April  23  of  this  year: 

We  postulate  that  If  the  Soviet  choosea 
to  put  amaUer  reentry  vehicles  on  Its  boost- 
ers he  can  put  more— and  that  means  big 
numbers— and  In  tl»e  process  of  making  them 
smaller,  he  also  makes  them  so  they  come 
into  the  atmosphere  much  faster  and  with 
a  much  smaller  radar  Image.  When  you  get 
to  that  kind  of  threat,  then  the  Safeguard 
Is  not  the  way  to  defend. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  R.  C. 
Johnson  stated  at  the  same  hearings : 

It  (ft  defense  specifically  d«slgned  to  pro- 
tect the  Minuteman)  would  be  lees  expen- 
sive than  Safeguard  to  defend  the  Minute- 
man. 

Further,  the  Army's  testimony  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
dicates that  to  build  an  ABM  specifically 
designed  for  defense  of  Minuteman  would 
not  Involve  the  delays  that  have  been 
claimed.  Dr.  Gilstein.  Army  Director  of 
Advanced  Ballistic  MissUe  Defense, 
testified: 

It  (a  defense  ^>eclflc»lly  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Minuteman)  is  in  operating  condi- 
tion in  various  facilities.  The  data  processors 
exist.  The  software  for  the  processors  is  being 
written.  The  processes  are  starting  to  b* 
demonstrated.  The  technology  for  much  of 
the  radars,  the  phased  array  antennas,  the 
Crossfield  antenna  tubes,  modtilators,  and  so 
on  also  exist  as  components.  They  erlBt  in 
full  scale  right  now  and  have  been  demon- 
strated. An  integrated  radar  has  not  been 
made. 

The  matter  was  summed  up  by  Prof. 
Sidney  DreU.  deputy  director  of  the 
Stanford  University  Linear  Accelerator 
Center,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  June  of  this  year: 

All  analyses  of  vhich  I  am  aware  make  it 
clear  that  if  defense  of  Minuteman  is  the 
principal  or  sole  mission  of  Safeguard  its 
further  deployment  cannot  be  juattflM 
(italics  in  original). 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  present  justification  Is 
based  not  on  the  substantive  capacity  of 
the  system  but  simply  because  It  is 
aUeged  that  Mr.  Sevard  Smith  and 
others  have  said  that  it  would  be  sig- 
nificant in  persuading  the  Russians  to 
make  an  agreement  at  Vienna. 

We  have  searched  the  records,  cer- 
talnlyTn  both  Houses,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  I  can  find  that  Mr.  Smith  has 
made  any  such  statement  that  would 
justify  us  in  believing  the  Russians  will 
be  influenced  in  any  substantial  way  by 
our  building  more  ABM's. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  chairmMi.  I 
would  add  only  that  I  have  not  heard 
such  a  statement  made  to  me,  and  there- 
fore, while  I  cannot  say  it  has  not  been 
said.  I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  of 
it,  myself. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  PreBldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  very  effective  point.  In  the  last 
2  or  3  days  it  has  been  rumored  that  the 
chief  negotiator  of  the  United  States  has 
made  some  statements  about  the  ABM 
as  a  bargaining  chip.  If  he  has  made 
such  a  statement.  I  think.  In  candor, 
someone  should  come  to  the  Congress 
and  teU  us  in  this  Chamber  today,  and 
not  let  a  message  be  passed  aroimd 
by  nmior,  leaving  impressions  which  may 
be  true  or  imtrue. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  That  was  the  point 
I  made. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  me  2  more  minutes  to  con- 
tinue this  colloquy,  in  addition  to  the 
time  already  yielded? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  This  Is  the  point  I 
was  sedcing  to  raise.  It  is  just  within 
the  last  few  days  that  it  is  rtmiored  that 
so-and-so  has  been  informed  of  the  fact 
that  Gerard  Smith,  our  chief  negotiator, 
said  this  will  give  much  greater  leverage. 
I  had  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  look  every  conceivable 
place  where  any  such  testimony  has  been 
given  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  either  House.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anything  that  could 
reasonably  be  interpreted  to  mean  that. 
f^This  morning  there  was  an  item  in  the 
paper  asserting  that  he  testified  thus. 
But  we  can  find  no  such  testimony. 

Of  course,  c<Mning  thf  last  day  before 
the  vote,  as  in  so  many  elections,  the 
allegations  made  the  last  day  tire  sup- 
posed to  influence  a  vote  or  two.  and 
then  we  find,  after  the  election  is  over, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  it.  I  thir^  that 
is  the  case  here.  . 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  agree  with 
both  Senators  In  the  positions  they 
have  taken.  I  should  like  to  use  my 
remaining  time  to  develop  that  point.  It 
has  been  asserted  in  some  quarters  that 
this  further  deployment  is  important  to 
the  succe&  of  SALT.  Mr.  President,  if 
that  were  so,  we  would  take  this  very  se- 
riously, because  the  very  Senators  who 
have  traditionally  opposed  ABM  are 
those  who  have  traditionally  supported 
arms  limitation  negotiations.  This  was 
our  deep  concern  last  year,  when  the 
question  came  up  in  a  scwnewhat  differ- 
ent form,  as  to  whether  deployment  of 
the  ABM  might  prevent  the  beginning  of 
our  SALT  talks  and  their  successfully 
getting  imderway. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  the  argument  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
in  any  way  adversely  affect  ^e  outcome 
of  the  SALT  talks.  I  am  convinced  that 
that  is  not  so. 

There  are  some  who,  though  they  con- 
cede all  the  weaknesses  and  wasteful- 
ness which  have  been  charged  against 
Safegiiard,  still  argue  that  its  deploy- 
ment should  proceed  because  of  its  effect 
<HiaALT. 

Tliey  rIftJ'T'  that  Russia  has  shovfti 
more  interest  in  eliminating  or  limiting 
the  antiballistic-missile  system  than 
•he  has  in  any  other  area  of  possible 


arms  control.  From  this  it  is  argued  that 
If  we  voluntarily  limit  or  delay  our  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  we  shall  be  giv- 
ing Russia  something  she  wants  without 
exacting  anything  in  return  and  we  will 
not  be  getting  as  good  a  deal  at  SALT  as 
we  otherwise  might. 

I  do  not  lightly  dismiss  this  argiunent. 
If  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  or  any 
other  with  similar  purpose  would  in  any 
significant  way  diniinish  the  chances  for 
successful  arms  limitation  at  Vienna  or 
Helsinki,  I  would  certainly  oppose  it. 
So,  I  am  sure,  would  every  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

Having  considered  the  matter  as  care- 
fully as  I  can,  I  am  convinced  that  none 
of  the  amendments  which  have  been 
proposed  would  in  any  way  endanger 
SALT.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment already  accepted  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  limit- 
ing Safeguard  deployment  to  the  defense 
of  Minuteman  sites  would  have  this 
effect. 

Let  us  assume  that  Russia  would  like 
to  prevent  us  from  getting  an  effective 
antiballistic-missile  system.  How  in  the 
world  can  it  be  claimed  that  we  are 
giving  her  what  she  wants  in  this  regard 
by  failing  to  deploy  an  ineffective,  highly 
costly  system  such  as  Safeguard? 

Those  of  us  who  wpose  deployment 
of  Safeguard  in  its  present  form  all  sup- 
port continued  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  effort  to  find  an  antiballis- 
tic-missile system  which  will  work  and 
we  support  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  this  purpose. 

How  it  can  be  seriously  claimed  that 
we  are  giving  Russia  anything  when  we 
decide  not  to  deploy  a  system  that  serves 
no  purpose  but  to  waste  great  chunks  of 
the  taxpayers'  money? 

Moreover,  the  history  of  arms  limita- 
tion is  entirely  against  the  proposition 
that  it  is  necessary  to  deploy  a  weapons 
system  in  order  to  obtain  an  agreement 
for  its  limitation. 

In  a  brilliant  and  persuasive  papstjon 
this  point  Dr.  Adrian  S.  Pisher,  dean  tof 
Georgetown  University  Law  School  said 
until  recently  Deputy  Director  of  US. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
has  pointed  out  that  things  have  worked 
Just  the  opposite  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  if  it  has  not 
already  been  done  so  by  another  of  my 
colleagues.  Dr.  Fisher's  paper  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CASE.  When  President  Eisenhower 
negotiated  the  agreement  to  keep  the 
Antarctic  free  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction he  did  not  first  introduce  or 
even  threaten  to  introduce  such  weapons 
into  the  Antarctic  waste. 

When  President  Kennedy  negotiated 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  he  had  pre- 
'  ceded  this  discussion  by  a  voluntary  ces- 
sation of  atmospheric  tests. 

President  Johnson  succeeded  in  nego- 
tiating the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  and  was  not  hindered  in  doing 
so  but  rather  helped  by  the^Pastore  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  179) ,  89th  Congress,  with 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar,  and  which 


we  passed  by  such  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  this  body.  This  resolution  made  it 
clear  in  the  light  of  its  legislative  history 
that  the  United  States  had  no  intention 
of  transferring  nuclear  weapons  to  any 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  world's  most 
notable  effort  to  "negotiate  from 
strength,"  the  United  States  failed  com- 
pletely. We  failed  to  gain  acceptance  of 
the  Baruch  plan  at  a  time  when  we  had 
a  monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons  for  over 
a  year  and  were  to  maintain  that  monop- 
oly for  3  years  more.  The  Russian  reac- 
tion was  not  to  negotiate  on  the  Baruch 
plan.  It  wsis  to  press  on  with  the  de- 
velopment of  their  own  nuclear  weapons. 

And  the  same  reaction  by  the  United 
States  occurred  when  Russia  laimched 
Sputnik  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  tried 
negotiation  from  strength.  Our  reaction 
was  to  engage  in  a  buildup  of  Minute- 
men  ICBM's,  more  than  enough  to  over- 
come any  real  or  imagined  missile  gap. 

And  so  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
arg\unent  that  we  must  deploy  Safeguard 
or  endanger  the  success  of  SALT  fails 
utterly  to  withstand  scrutiny.  With  it 
falls  the  last  shred  of  justification  for 
Safeguard's  deployment.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  oppose  it. 

EXHIBIT    1 

The  Fallact  op  Bahcainino  Pbou 

Strength 

(By  Adrian  Fisher) 

Defeat  of  Phase  n  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  (and  the  reclslon  or  escrowlng  of  the 
funds  already  appropriated  Tor  Phase  I)  will 
serve  our  national  Interest  by  keeping  open 
an  option  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
agreement  In  the  SALT  talks  now  being  con- 
ducted In  Vienna.  It  will  preserve  this  option 
because  of  the  self-evident  truth  that  it  Is 
more  feasible  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to 
prevent  a  dangerous  build-up  of  nuclear 
armaments  than  It  Is  to  try  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  to  dismantle  those  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems  once  they  have  been  manufac- 
tured and  deployed. 

This  Is  the  principle  on  which  President 
Elsenhower  negotiated  the  agreement  to  keep 
the  Antarctic  free  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. This  is  the  principle  on  which 
President  Kennedy  negotiated  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  President  Johnson  negotiateid  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.  This  la  the  principle  on  which 
Preaident  Nlzon  la  now  working  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  to  prevent  the  emplacement  of  such 
weapons  on  the  seabed.  It  Is  a  principle 
which  should  be  followed — not  abandoned — 
In  the  most  important  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks  in  Vienna. 

Adherence  to  this  principle  by  the  defeat 
of  Phase  n  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  System 
(and  the  reclslon  or  escrowlng  of  the  funds 
for  Phase  I  of  that  sjrstem)  wiU  make  It 
clear  that  the  United  States  really  Is  inter- 
ested In  negotiating  an  agreement  which 
limits  and  reduces  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear  systems.  It  will  avoid  paint- 
ing the  Soviets  into  a  corner  where  they  will 
find  It  necessary  to  match  our  decision  to 
deploy  an  increased  ABM  system  with  an  In- 
creased ABM  system  of  their  own.  It  will 
avoid  putting  the  TJ.S.  in  a  position  in  which 
we  feel  we  have  to  react  to  this  Increased 
Soviet  ABM  with  possible  Phases  m,  IV  and 
V  of  our  own  Safeguard  ABM,  together  with 
a  substaintlal  increase  In  offensive  nuclear 
systems.  Including  the  dangerous  Hydra- 
headed  MIRVs.  It  will  avoid  putting  the 
world  in  a  sltuatloti  in  which  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.SJI.,  in  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity, will  spend  hundreds  of  biUloiui  of  dol- 
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Urs — ^money  which  we  could  both  use  else- 
where—only  to  find  that  the  security  of  both 
of  our  countries — and  that  of  the  world — 
has  not  been  Increased  but  has  been  dimin- 
ished. 

I  am  aware  that  the  point  of  view  has  l)een 
expressed  that  It  Is  necessary  to  go  ahead 
with  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  and  MIBV 
systems  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  to  restrict  the  de- 
ployment of  these  systems  at  the  SALT  ne- 
gotiations in  Vienna.  In  Tact  the  Washington 
Post  edition  of  Friday,  July  24,  tells  us  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  is  expressing  the  opinion  that 
continued  Soviet  deployment  of  their  large 
SS-9 — which  he  sees  as  designed  as  a  first- 
strike  weapon  against  the  U.S.  Minuteman 
force — makes  the  authorization  and  con- 
tinued deployment  of  Phase  n  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  any  chance  of  success  in  the  SALT  talks 
at  all.  ^ 

This  observation  Is  truly  frightening.  In 
the  first  place  It  indicates  that  what  the  Ad-  . 
ministration  has  In  mind  in  the  ABM  field 
is  not  Safeguard  Phase  I  supplemented  by 
Phase  II  (as  modified  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee)  but  something  much, 
much  larger  and  much,  much  more  expen- 
sive. 

No  one  really  l)elleves,  for  example,  that 
the  Soviet  SS-9  can  be  developed  Into  an  ef- 
fective counter-force  system  against  our 
Minuteman  forces  unless  It  Is  equipped  with 
MIRVs.  Therefore  Dr.  Kissinger's  statement 
that  the  SS-9  Is  being  develc^ed  as  a 
counter-force  against  our  Mlnutemen  makes 
sense  only  If  he  believes  that  the  SS-9  will 
be  equipped  with  MIRVs.  But  the  statement 
of  Secretary  Laird  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees 
made  this  February  20th,  makes  it  clear  that 
if  the  Soviet  SS-9s  are  equipped  with  MIRVs. 
this  would  be  "a  threat  which  is  much  too 
large  to  be  handled  by  the  level  of  defense 
envisaged  by  the  Safeguard  system  with- 
out substantial  Improvement  or  modifica- 
tion." (p.  48) 

In  the  second  place — and  this  may  be  even 
more  important— this  observation  about  the 
necessity  of  authorizing  and  deploying  Phase 
II  of  the  Safeguard  system  as  a  help  to  the 
SALT  talks  proceeds  on  the  outmoded  as- 
sumption that  the  way  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment for  the  control  and  reduction  of  nu- 
clear armaments  Is  to  deploy  these  arma- 
ments in  an  ever-Increasing  number.  This 
assiunptlon  Is  that  only  if  we  prove  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  are  determined  to  achieve  an 
overwhelming  nuclear  superiority  can  we  per- 
suade them  to  negotiate  seriously  at  Vienna. 
This  assumption  Is  Just  plain  wrong — no 
matter  what  Dr.  Kissinger  or  anyone  else 
says.  That  it  is  wrong  is  shown  not  only  by 
common  sense  but  by  experience.  Two  times 
both  we  and  the  Soviets  have  proceeded  on 
this  outmoded  assumption  that  the  only  way 
to  achieve  agreements  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  was  to  achieve  overwhelming 
strength.  Both  times  we  failed.  Three  times 
we  proceeded  on  the  opposite  assumption — 
that  the  way  to  achieve  agreements  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  was  to  show  re- 
straint with  respect  to  the  arms  we  sought  to 
control.  All  three  times  we  succeeded. 

The  first  time  the  United  States  attempted 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of 
overwhelming  strength  was  during  the  nego- 
tiations on  the  Baruch  plan  beginning  In 
June  1946.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the 
doctrine  of  negotiating  from  superior 
strength  should  have  worked — if  It  hiwl  any 
validity  at  all — this  was  certainly  tt.  The 
United  States  had  had  a  monopoly  on  nu- 
clear weapons  for  over  a  year.  We  were 
to  maintain  It  for  over  three  more  years. 
Under  the  arguments  now  put  forth  to 
sustain  the  ABM  authorization,  this  should 
have  put  great  pressure  on  the  Soviets  to 
accept  out  proposal.  As  that  astute  re- 
porter   Chalmers    Roberts    pointed    out    In 


his  recent  book  "The  Nuclear  Tears,"  it 
had  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  The  Soviets 
were  persuaded  that  we  Intended  to  per- 
petuate this  monopoly  and  relegate  the  So- 
viets to  the  status  of  a  second-class  power. 
Their  reaction  was  not  to  negotiate  on  the 
Baruch  plan.  It  was  to  press  on  with  their 
plans  for  developing  their  own  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  second  time  that  the  principle  of 
negotiation  from  overwhelming  strength  was 
tried — and  failed — the  shoe  was  on  the  other 
foot.  In  October  of  1957  the  X3SSS..,  after 
having  announced  that  It  had  attained  an 
ICBM  capability,  gave  this  announcement 
credibility  by  Uunchlng  Sputnik.  Chairman 
Khrushchev  seized  the  opportimlty  thus 
presented  by  engaging  in  rockert^rattllng  nu- 
clear diplomacy.  Soviet  advocates  of  the 
theory  of  negotiating  from  overwhelming 
strength  doubtless  argued  that  these  boasts 
and  threats  would  put  pressure  on  the  VB. 
to  negotiate  a  restriction  on  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  systems.  We  all  know  that  our  reac- 
tion was  quite  different.  Our  reaction  was  to 
engage  in  a  build-up  of  Minuteman  ICBMs 
that  was  far  greater  than  that  necessary  to 
overcome  any  real  or  imagined  mJssUe  gap. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  instances  In  which 
arms  control  and  disarmanent  negotiations 
have  been  successful.  In  none  of  these  in- 
stances were  the  successful  negotiations  pre- 
ceded by  an  announcement  that  we  were 
determined  to  proceed  on  a  massive  program 
of  development  or  deployment  of  the  very 
arms  we  were  seeking  to  limit.  In  each  of 
these  Instances  the  successful  negotiations 
were  preceded  by  an  attitude  of  restraint 
with  respect  to  the  arms  we  sought  to  con- 
trol. 

The  first  instance  is  the  Antaixjtlc  Treaty — 
a  great  accomplishment  of  President  Elsen- 
hower. This  treaty  provided  for  maintaining 
the  Antarctic  as  a  zone  free  from  nuclear 
weapons.  This  treaty  was  the  result  of  hard, 
serious  negotiations.  At  no  time  did  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  feel  that  it  was  necessary 
to  embark  on  a  program  of  deploying  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  Antarctic  as  a  means  of  put- 
ting pressvire  on  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously on  this  subject. 

The  second  instance  Is  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty — a  great  accomplishment  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  According  to  the 
arguments  now  advanced  by  the  supportws 
of  the  ABM  authorization,  the  successful 
negotiation  of  this  treaty  would  have  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  statement  by  President 
Kennedy  that  the  U.S.  proposed  to  engage  in 
a  massive  series  of  atmospheric  nuclear  tests. 
This,  according  to  the  arguments  we  have 
been  hearing,  Is  the  only  way  President  Ken- 
nedy could  have  persuaded  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate  seriously  about  the  cessation  of 
atmospheric  tests.  What  President  Kennedy 
did  was  Just  the  opposite.  In  his  magnificent 
American  University  speech  on  June  10,  1963. 
after  announcing  agreement  on  the  begin- 
ning of  high  level  discussions  in  Moscow  on 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Second:  To  make  clear  our  good  faith  and 
solemn  conviction  on  this  matter,  I  now 
declare  that  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
pose to  conduct  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere 80  long  as  other  States  do  not  do  so. 
We  wUl  not  be  the  first  to  resume.  Such  a 
declaration  is  no  substitute  for  a  formal 
binding  treaty,  but  I  hope  It  will  help  us 
achieve  one." 

His  hope  was  fulfilled.  Within  less  than 
two  months  the  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  agreed  on  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  Will  any  of  those  Senators  who  are 
now  supporting  the  authorization  of  the  ABM 
care  to  defend  the  proposition  that  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  test  ban  treaty  would  have 
been  his  swift,  and  this  positive,  had  Presl- 
dent  Kennedy  announced  the  intention  of 
the  U.S.  to  embark  on  a  massive  series  of  at- 
mospheric nuclear  tes*s? 


The  third  Instance  Is  the  Treaty  on  the 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons — a  great 
accomplishment  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  This  Instance  ahouid  be  most  per- 
suasive to  the  Senate  because  of  the  direct 
relationship  between  the  negotiation  of  this 
treaty  and  the  passage  of  the  Pastore  Reso- 
lution, S.  Res.  179,  89th  Congress.  Under  this 
Treaty  the  nuclear-weapon  states  agree  not 
to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  others  and 
the  non-nuclear  weapon  states  agree  not  to 
acquire  such  weapons. 

The  negotiation  of  this  Treaty  took  a  long 
time — from  1»«4  to  1968.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  delay  was  caused  by  the  concern  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States — ^under 
the  guise  of  the  Multilateral  Nuclear  Force  or 
under  some  other  guise — intended  to  transfer 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  Any  such  transfer  would  have 
been  prohibited  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  The  Soviets  continued  to  express  the 
concern  that  the  U.S.  Intended  to  make  such 
a  transfer  by  amending  Its  own  law  which, 
after  all,  was  within  Its  power  to  do.  The 
Pastore  Resolution  commended  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  negotiate  a  treaty  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  passage 
of  this  resolution,  particularly  In  the  light 
of  Its  legislative  history,  made  It  clear  that 
the  U.S.  had  no  Intention  of  transferring 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  or  to  any  other  country.  The  way 
was  then  cleared  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

Under  the  arguments  set  forth  today,  the 
Pastore  Resolution  should  never  have  been 
passed.  Instead,  according  to  those  who  now 
urge  approval  of  Safeguard  Phase  n  as  an 
aid  to  negotiating  an  agreement  at  Vienna, 
the  Senate  should  have  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  states. 
The  Senate  adopted  the  other  covirse.  It  ap- 
proved the  Pastore  Resolution  without  a  dis- 
senting vote. 

I  am  Informed  that  only  one  Senator — ^who 
did  not  vote — did  not  Indicate  that  he  fa- 
vored this  wise  resolution.  I  would  ask  those 
Senators  who  8upi)orted  the  Pastore  resolu- 
tion to  consider  the  fact  that,  under  the  ar- 
guments now  put  forth  to  Justify  the  author- 
ization of  Phase  n  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  In 
order  to  help  the  SALT  talks,  the  unanlmoiis 
vote  In  favor  of  the  Pastore  Resolution  should 
have  made  the  negotiation  of  a  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty  Impossible.  Exactly  the  opposite 
was  the  case.  The  Pastore  Resolution  made 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  possible. 

I  hope  we  will  soon  have  a  fourth — and 
then  a  fifth — example  to  prove  that  arms 
control  negotiations  based  on  restraint  work 
better  than  those  based  on  the  theory  that 
overwhelming  superiority  Is  necessary.  The 
Administration  Is  now  conducting  the  fourth 
such  negotiation.  Under  President  Nixon's 
authority  our  representatives  at  Geneva  are 
now  engaged  In  negotiating  a  treaty  to  pre- 
vent the  emplacement  on  the  seabed  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  other  we^ons  of  mass 
destruction.  They  are  very  close  to  success. 
They  have  achieved  this  position  without  It 
having  been  thought  necessary  to  obtain  sup- 
port for  the  negotiations  by  obtaining  Con- 
gressional action  authorizing  the  beginning 
of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
the  seabed. 

Why  Is  the  Administration  taking  a  differ- 
ent view  with  respect  to  the  SALT  talks — the 
fifth  example  where  It  could  be  proved  that 
arms  control  negotiations  based  on  restraint 
work  better  than  those  based  on  the  theory 
of  overwhelming  superiority?  Why  are  they 
Insisting  that  the  beat  way  to  help  the  nego- 
tiation of  restrictions  on  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  nuclear  delivery  systems  is 
to  rush  ahead  with  the  deployment  of  the 
very  systems  that  It  Is  sought  to  restrict? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  this  question 
but  I  hope  every  member  of  the  Senate  will 
search  his  own  heart  and  mind  for  the  answer 
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that  wUl  be  in  the  best  Interwt  erf  our  n»- 
tloiua  s«:urtty  and  th«  causa  of  peace.  I 
would  urge  only  one  thing.  Do  not  let  the 
fact  that  a  White  Hovtse  representative  has 
said  that  approval  of  Safeguard  Phase  n  Is 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  SALT  taiits 
keep  you  from  making  up  your  own  mind  on 
this  Issue.  .    ., 

Abraham  Uncoln  once  dealt  with  a  similar 
problem  when  he  put  the  question:  "If  we 
Mil  a  dog's  tall  a  leg.  how  many  legs  will  the 
dog  have?"  His  answer:  "Four— calling  a  taU 
a  leg  does  not  make  It  one."  The  Senate 
should  follow  this  example.  The  fact  that  an 
AdmlnlstraUon  repreeentaUve  calls  out  that 
we  must  approve  and  deploy  ABMs  and 
MIRVs  in  order  to  limit  and  restrict  them 
does  not  make  It  so.  The  Senate  should 
make  this  clear  by  Its  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  have  half  a  minute  to  respond? 

Mr.  CASE.  If  I  have  any  time  remain- 
ing, I  am  happy  to  yield  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  only  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator.  He  has  brought 
together  conclusive  arguments  and  state- 
ments in  rebuttal  to  this  last-minute 
plea  about  the  SALT  talks.  Last  year 
none  of  this  was  said.  It  was  altogether 
on  a  different  basis.  This  Is  a  new  justi- 
ncation.  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in 
putting  it  in  proper  perspective. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myseif  2  minutes,  alter  which  I  propose 
to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago.  when  we 
were  debating  at  this  point,  the  argument 
by  thos3  in  favor  of  the  amendment  was 
that  we  would  kill  the  SALT  talks  If  we 
passed  the  ABM  proposal,  that  it  would 
put  the  whole  thing  on  the  shelf,  and  we 
could  have  lost  a  golden  opportunity. 

Now,  today,  those  talks  are  in  pro- 
gress. There  has  been  no  hedtaUraby 
the  Soviets,  and  so  now  the  argiinaenris 
that  the  ABM  has  nothing  to  d&  with 
the  SALT  talks,  and  Ambassador  Smith 
has  not  said  smythlng. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  greatly  out 
of  place  for  Ambasador  Smith  to  have 
said  anything,  certainly,  on  the  record. 
But  anyway,  things  everyone  already 
knows  do  not  have  to  be  said.  You  do  not 
have  to  have  testimony  on  the  obvious. 
This  thing  Is  inescapable  from  a  com- 
monsense  standpoint. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  simply  comes  up  In 
our  minds.  Of  course  it  would  be  detri- 
mental. Of  coui-se  the  ABM  is  a  pert  of 
this  situation  so  far  as  the  Presidait  of 
the  United  States  is  concerned.  Of  course 
it  Is  one  of  the  cards  in  hia  hand.  Of 
course  it  is  a  major  card,  and  in  all  good 
faith,  there  was  speculation  as  to  what 
form  this  amendment  would  finally  take. 
I  respecUully  say  that  I  believe  the 
amendment  itself  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  SALT  talks,  and  it  is  phrased 
In  a  way  to  try  to  make  it  look  as  though 
It  will  not  matter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  position  one  way 
or  the  other.  So  I  think  it  is  Just  com- 
monsense  we  are  talking  about.  I  red 
that  we  know  It  Is  bound  to  have  an 
effect. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?        • 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  very  briefly.  U 
I  may. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  I  want  to  make 
certain  of  is  that,  on  the  authority  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Mr.  Gerard  Smith 
has  not  made  a  statement  that  this  gives 
him  more  leverage  In  assuring  the  suc- 
cess of  the  talks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  Mr.  President,  he 

has  not  made  it  to  me,  that  I  know  of, 

and  I  would  think  less  of  him  if  he  had. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would,  too.  I  trust 

his  good  sense  also. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Ambassador  tes- 
tified before  the  siAcommittee  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington,  and  I 
could  not  attend  all  those  hearings.  They 
were  classified,  anyway. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  spoke  out  against  the  authorization  for 
Safeguard  and  joined  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Sttjart  Symington  in 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
dissenting  from  the  majority  views  of 
that  committee.  I  wish  to  reiterate  my 
belief  that  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  is  unwise  and  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore.  I  have  no  other  alternative 
but  to  oppose  the  decision  of  the  comnriW 
tee    to    authorize    full    deployment    at 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  and  advanced 
preparation  at  Warren  Air  Force  Base. 
While  I  would  prefer  that  all  funds 
for  deployment  be  deleted,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Hart  and  Senator  Cooper,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  eminently  fair  and  reasonable. 
It  provides  ample  opportunity  for  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion at  two  sites.  If  these  activities  do 
indeed  provide  a  Minuteman  defense  and 
if  the  SALT  talks  break  down,  then  no 
leadtime  will  have  been  lost.  However. 
if  the  talks  succeed  and/or  the  Safeguard 
as  it  is  presently  conceived  cannot  be 
developed  to  perform  its  limited  mis- 
sions, then  we  shall  have  at  least  saved 
on  the  expenditure  of  badly  needed  and 
limited  defense  f imds. 

The  administration  has  planned  three 
missions  for  the  Safeguard;  first,  block- 
ing a  Chinese  nuclear  attack;  second, 
protection  of  the  Minuteman;  and  third, 
-  protection  against  an  accidental  laimch. 
In  recent  months,  moreover,  we  have 
been  informed  that  the  ABM  will  also  be 
a  "bargaining  chip"  at  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  in  Vienna.  The  report  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  alleged 
that  "Safeguard  is  essential  to  their  suc- 
cessful conclusion."  Even  if  one  were  to 
accept  this  argument,  it  can  In  no  way 
justify  additional  d^loyment  of  another 
site.  However,  not  only  do  I  not  accept 
it,  I  believe  further  deployment  will  seri- 
ously undermine  any  chance  for  a  nego- 
tiated arms  limitation.  This  Is  the  as- 
pect of  the  Safeguard  deployment  which 
I  find  most  frustrating,  and  I  shall  re- 
turn sliortfy  to  speak  at  greater  length 
on  it. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  wisely 
discarded  the  threat  of  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist attack  as  a  rationale  for  the  sys- 
tem. This  administration  claim  has  little 


justification  in  fact.  Rrst,  the  caiineae 
nuclear  missile  arsenal  Is  small  and  can- 
not pose  a  massive  threat  to  the  United 
States  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Belief 
in  a  possible  Chinese  attack  must  also  be 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Chinese  leadership  is  mad  and  suicidal — 
an  assumption  that  carmot  be  sustained 
by  our  experiences — since  our  deterrent 
force  would  destroy  Communist  China  as 
a  viable  society  within  hours.  Even  if  we 
assume  the  Chinese  military  to  be  so 
reckless,  nothing  could  stop  a  determined 
and  concentrated  effort  by  Peking.  Be- 
cause Safeg\iard  Is.  at  best,  only  rela- 
tively reliable  and  not  foolproof.  Any 
single  ICBM  that  escapes  destruction 
will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  destruction 
of  a  city.  Hence  the  Chinese  need  only 
target  more  missiles  at  the  selected  im- 
defended  cities  to  insure  total  success. 
The  administration  has  been  less  than 
candid  in  not  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple that  it  has  adopted  the  rationale  of 
the  discredited  Sentinel  system  and  that 
the  defense  it  plans  is  a  massive  areawide 
defense  which  will  cost  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars.  Perhaps  it  does  not  believe  that 
the  American  people  are  mature  enough 
to  accept  the  fact  that  security  in  a  nu- 
clear age  Is  an  ephemeral  illusion.  Al- 
though the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  wise  enough  to  reject  this  ill- 
conceived  scheme,  I  am  disturbed  by  this 
reversion  to  a  plan  that  has  been  dis- 
credited by  virtually  every  independent 
analyst  not  In  the  employ  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Nor  is  the  Safeguard  adequate  to  per- 
form its  mission  as  a  defense  for  Minute- 
manJfi  his  fiscal  year  1971  defense  pro- 
gramwid  budget  statement.  Secretary 
Laird  admitted  that: 


The  threat  could  actually  turn  out  to  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  Safeguard  de- 
fense is  designed  to  handle. 

Moreover,  Lt.  Gen.  A.  W.  Betts,  Army 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  tes- 
tified before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  April  23,  1970.  that  small 
and  more  numerous  warheads  can  over- 
whelm the  Safeguard  as  it  Is  now 
planned. 

Where  Is  the  new  threat  which  Justi- 
fies an  additional  site?  While  the  threat 
appears  to  grow.  It  Is  not  substantially 
any  different  from  that  which  could  have 
h«n  foreseen  last  year.  If  we  accept  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviets  will  acquire 
the  capability  of  destroying  our  entire 
force  by  the  mld-1970's,  the  Safeguard 
does  not  offer  any  reliable  hedge.  The 
Soviet  Union  need  only  increase  the  num- 
ber of  warheads.  Moreover,  upgrading 
the  SS-11  and  giving  the  SS-9  MIRV 
capability  eliminate  any  substantive  de- 
fensive value  of  the  Safeguard.  Only  a 
few  months  missile  production  will  more 
than  offset  a  fully  deployed  Safeguard 
system.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  could  have 
the  capability  of  overwhelming  the  Min- 
uteman before  the  Safeguard  could  be 
d«)loyed  in  the  mid-1970's.  Even  If  three 
or  four  site  deployment  were  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
Minuteman  force  will  be  defended.  As 
Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky  pointed  out  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee: 
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Even  If  Safeguard  functions  perfectly  It 
offers  significant  protection  to  Minuteman 
only  over  a  very  narrow  band  of  threats;  If 
the  threat  conUnues  to  grow  as  rapidly  a*  It 
Is  at  present,  Safeguard  Is  obsolete  before 
deployed;  If  the  threat  levels  off,  Safeguard 
Is  not  needed. 

To  believe  Ihat  the  Soviet  Union  will 
tailor  its  offensive  capability  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  wishes  would  be 
foolhardy  in  the  extreme. 

Last  year  we  were  assured  by  Dr.  John 
Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  that  Safeguard  could 
handle  anything  the  Soviets  could  launch 
at  us.  This  year  we  are  Informed  that 
smaller  versions  of  the  missila  site 
radar— MSR--are  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  highly  vulnerable  and  expen- 
sive single  MSR  unit  originally  planned. 
These  are  subject  to  the  same  deficiencies 
as  the  large  unit  and  could  be  easily 
rendei*d  useless  by  a  massive  S-11  at- 
tack aimed  specifically  at  this  portion  of 
the  system.  The  perimeter  acquisition 
radar— could  be  similarly  made  useless. 
Nuclear  bursts  can  degrade  the  perform- 
ance of  the  PAR  to  such  an  extent  that 
its  distorted  information  will  be  valueless. 
These  technical  deficiencies  were  de- 
scribed by  critics  in  depth  last  year  but 
were  dismissed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  admission  by  the  Department 
that  this  package  of  components  must  be 
altered  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  serious  ad- 
mission that  its  technical  forecasting  was 
erroneous  and  that  new  problems  can 
easily  develop. 

The  Department  of  Defense  likewise 
has  not  given  enough  consideration  to 
alternatives  such  as  a  cheaper  s(pecialized 
hard  site  defense.  Superhardening  Min- 
uteman sites  eUso  offers  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. Both  of  these  can  develop  before 
an  effective  Safeguard  system.  We  could 
also  disperse  the  Minuteman  more  widely 
or  build  £widitional  missiles.  As  a  lang- 
range  deterrent  solution,  we  can  develop 
mobile  forces  or,  better  still,  increase  the 
Polaris/Poseidon  fieet.  Dr.  Foster  has 
conceded  that  the  Polaris/Poseidon  fieet 
Is  Invulnerable  In  the  foreseeable  future 
and  will  remsdn  so  during  the  ao-caUed 
danger  period  in  the  mid  and  late  1970*8 
for  which  the  Safeguard  is  designed.  To- 
gether with  our  strategic  bomber  force, 
there  will  be  an  adequate  nuclear  deter- 
rence even  if  the  Minuteman  is  over- 
whelmed. The  Polaris/Poseidon  fleet  is 
our  trump  card,  but  the  ABM  proponents 
are  all  too  eager  to  Ignore  its  effective- 
ness in  this  mad  rush  for  the  Safeguard. 
While  an  effective  antisubmarine  weapon 
may  be  developed,  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  porous,  weak  Minuteman  defense  an- 
swers our  security  needs. 

The  third  mission — to  protect  against 
an  accidental  launch — ^likewise  fails  be- 
fore rigorous  analysis.  Since  an  acci- 
dentally launched  missile  may  have  a  full 
range  of  penetration  aids,  only  a  point- 
defense  ABM  system  will  be  effective.  I 
am  certain  the  Safeguard  system  will 
successfully  destroy  a  single  accidentally 
launched  unfriendly  ICBM  but  if  it  Is  a 
full-antl-Minuteman  laimch  with  SS-9 
and  SS-11  missiles.  Safeguard  will  not 
adequately  protect  our  Minuteman.  Such 
being  the  case,  I  doubt  if  our  President 
or  his  military  advisers  will  stand  by  si- 
lently and  watch  our  ICBM's  destroyed. 


Notwithstanding  the  assurance  that  the 
firing  was  accidental,  llnd^r  the  circtim- 
stances  of  a  massive  firing  of  unfriendly 
ICBM's,  I  am  certain  our  President  will 
order  the  immediate  firing  of  retaliatory 
ICBM's.  This  will  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  If  It  Is  a  partial  accidental 
launch  aimed  at  our  cities,  nothing  will 
save  our  population  centers  which  will 
remain  undefended  imder  the  Safeguard 
system.  The  possibility  of  an  accidental 
attack  is  the  deadly  price  of  the  nuclear 
capability  both  superpowers  preseitly 
maintain 

Thus  far.  I  have  concentrated  on  the 
technical  aspect  of  the  Safeguard.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  technically  capable  of 
answering  every  question,  but  I  believe 
that  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence militates  against  the  system.  I  am 
much  more  concerned  about  the  diplo- 
matic and  political  implications  of  de- 
ployment. The  ABM  and  MIRV  form  an 
unbroken  chain  of  swition  and  reaction. 
The  original  Galosh  system  around  Mos- 
cow in  the  early  and  mid-1960's  precipi- 
tated the  development  of  the  MIRV  by 
American  planners,  who  feared  that  the 
ABM  system  would  block  an  American 
nuclear  response  to  a  Soviet  attack.  This 
development  in  turn  encouraged  the  So- 
viets to  construct  their  own  MIRV.  This 
in  turn  disturbed  our  defense  planners, 
who  then  conceived  of  the  Sentinel  and 
then  Safeguard.  The  result  of  this  series 
of  moves  has  left  Moscow,  with  its  esti- 
mated 64  laimchers,  more  vulnerable 
than  it  was  prior  to  its  ABM  deployment. 
We  in  turn  have  likewise  gained  nothing. 
Indeed  the  danger  posed  by  Soviet 
MIRV's  have  made  our  security  more 
precarious  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history. 

The  procedure  we  see  here  is  one  that 
has  characterized  all  arms  races  since 
the  late  1890's.  Each  new  move  or  weap- 
ons development  is  interpreted  as  an  of- 
fensive swjtion  that  must  be  met  by  a 
countermove  and  superiority  if  possible. 
This  upward  spiral  means  that  there  can 
never  be  a  firm  peace  or  security.  Elach 
move,  especially  one  of  enormous  conse- 
quence, has  a  destabilizing  effect  that 
feeds  on  Itself.  One  proponent  of  the 
Safeguard  testified  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  the  "worst  case" 
policy  is  purely  hypothetical  and  that 
goverrunents  do  not  react  in  this  man- 
ner. However,  we  have  seen  that  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  have  re- 
acted in  precisely  this  fashion  when  con- 
fronted with  a  new  technological  devel- 
opment that  conceivably  could  make  pos- 
sible a  first  strike. 

These  activities  bear  directly  on  the 
SALT  talks  now  being  held  in  Vieima. 
The  existence  of  a  multitude  of  weapons 
and  defenses  enormously  complicates  the 
negotiations,  for  it  means  that  an  en- 
tire system  must  be  dismantled  or  fro- 
zen rather  than  merely  halting  research 
and  development.  It  is  always  more  dif- 
ficult to  stop  the  momentum  and  to  di- 
vest self-interested  elements  than  to  pre- 
vent an  arms  buildup.  This  Is  a  self- 
evident  principle  that  has  not  convinced 
Safeguard  proponents.  No  one  yet  has 
explained  why  three  or  four  sites  as  op- 
posed to  the  two  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
will  make  the   Soviets  more  eager  to 


negotiate  an  arms  limitation.  Nor  has 
anyone  yet  explained  how  three  or  four 
sites  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
talks.  It  Is  apparently  assumed  by  ad- 
ministration strategists  that  deployment 
is  necessary  to  counter  a  first-strike  SS-0 
buildup.  This  is  indeed  tortured  and  dis- 
turbing reasoning,  for  it  Implies  that  the 
admlnl8tratl<m  has  no  intention  of  stop- 
ptag  at  phases  I  and  n  but  rather  only 
after  a  massive  buildup  costing  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Second,  the  administration  appar- 
ently believes  that  only  If  we  bar- 
gain frwn  a  position  of  superiority  can 
we  convince  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a 
limitation.  Such  a  doctrine  runs  con- 
trary to  our  experience  that  restraint  is 
the  key  to  serious  arms  negotiation.  In 
1946  the  United  States,  from  a  position 
of  overwhelming  strength  and  a  nuclear 
monopoly,  was  unable  to  convince  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  the  Baruch  plan.  In 
1957  with  a  demonstrable  delivery  ca- 
pacity, the  Soviet  Union  was  unable  to 
induce  the  United  States  to  accept  a  re- 
striction on  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
systems.  On  three  occasions  when  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion did  exercise  restraint,  the  Nonpro- 
liferation,  Antarctic,  and  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaties  were  the  results. 

In  view  of  these  historical  examples, 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  pursue  the  theory 
that  only  overwhelming  superiority  In 
ABM  ssrstems  can  provide  the  necessary 
leverage  to  conclude  an  agreement.  Since 
we  have  professed  that  the  Safeguard 
is  not  a  threat  to  the  Soviets,  how  can  it 
possibly  be  a  bargaining  chip?  How 
can  we  possibly  further  negotiations  by 
rushing  ahead  with  deployment  of  the 
very  systwns  we  wish  to  restrict?  The 
answers,  I  fear,  are  locked  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  approved  the  decisions  to  go 
ahead  with  Safeguard. 

The  real  bargaining  chip  is  MIRV, 
which  Is  by  far  more  dangerous  and  de- 
stabilizing than  Safeguard.  Its  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  posiUon  to 
restrain  our  sulvaneed  development  In 
return  for  Soviet  concessions.  Potwitlal 
deployment  of  both  the  ABM  and  MIRVs 
can  be  Just  as  ^ectlve  as  actual  deploy- 
ment as  long  as  we  continue  research 
and  development.  Yet  the  administration 
appears  intent  on  throwing  this  bar- 
gaining chip  away  by  moving  forward 
with  deployment  of  Mhiutanan  HI  and 
Poseidon. 

Reports  emanating  from  Vl«ina  are 
viiguely  optimistic.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  administration  Insists  that  we  should 
authorise  further  deployment.  It  has  ex- 
ploited the  eagerness  of  the  American 
people  to  secure  a  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion by  hinting  that  an  expansion  of  the 
ABM  is  necessary.  History— not  the  base- 
less apprehensions  of  White  House  strat- 
egists—should be  our  guide.  We  shall  do 
a  favor  for  the  American  people  If  we 
vote  for  a  responsible  restraint  on  the 
further  expansion  of  the  ABM. 

AMTt-KONTANA  BALUSTICS    (AMBIM-^AK  m 
(EDUCATION) 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  discussed  in  general  the  great 
burdens  to  be  thrust  upon  Montana  com- 
munities with  the  construction  and  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard.  Today,  I  wish  to 
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discuss  in  some  detail  the  education  fa- 
cilities in  these  communities  as  I  know 
•them,  the  costs  of  expanding  them  to  ac- 
commodate several  thousand  additional 
students  and  the  current  posture  of  Fed- 
eral programs  as  "potential  sources  of 
outside  assistance." 

The  Community  Impact  Report  on  the 
Malmstrom  area  offered  by  the  Safeguard 
System  Command  as  it  relates  to  educa- 
tion is  a  frequently  fanciful,  thinly  re- 
searched document  that  cannot  bear  the 
weight  of  its  assimiptions.  Like  all  good 
satire,  however,  it  evokes  reality.  In  the 
spirit  that  prompted  it.  therefore,  it 
should  be  accepted  as  a  means  of  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  realities  of  Safe- 
giiard  construction  for  the  affected  com- 
munities. 

The  report  reccwamends  that  the  com- 
mimities  se^  assistance  for  their  schools 
through  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  funds. 

A  simple  inquiry  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, however,  reveals  a  variety  of  for- 
midable obstacles  to  the  obtaiimient  of 
these  fimds.  Moreover,  the  Senate  is  well 
aware  that  in  accord  with  recent  prior- 
ities, one  of  the  most  drastic  reductions 
in  our  Federal  budget  for  the  last  3 
years  has  occurred  in  appropriations  for 
school  construction  under  Public  Law 
815.  The  Office  of  Education  informs  me 
that  applications  for  Impact  construction 
assistance  now  total  $236  million.  Pend- 
ing Montana  applications  now  total  more 
than  $11  million.  For  the  third  year,  only 
$15  million  has  been  appropriated  of  $80 
million  authorized  per  year. 

Public  Law  874  funds  were  already  be- 
ing prorated  because  of  l^ttsufflcient 
funds,  before  the  President's  veto.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  expressed  his  opposition  spe- 
cifically to  Public  L^w  874  assistance  to 
"B  students."  children  of  those  who  either 
live  or  work  on  Federal  property.  Now 
the  whole  program  is  thrown  into  a  state 
of  confusion  making  assistance  to  the 
Malmstrom  impact  area  even  more  im- 
likely. 

No  funds  are  available  under  secti<xi  6 
of  Public  Law  815.  which  relates  to  the 
permanent  impact  of  childroi  whose 
parents  both  work  and  reside  on  Federal 
property  or  who  reside  on  and  work  off 
Federal  property. 

Assuming  the  veto  is  overridden,  the 
Office  of  Education  will  formulate  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  appropriations  among 
four  sections  of  the  act:  they  are  sec- 
tions 9.  10.  14  <a^  and  <b>  and  16.  which 
provide  assistance  to  school  districts  that 
have  temporary  Federal  impact  in  States 
which  prohibit  the  use  of  State  funds 
for  school  construction  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. Indian  pupil  enrollment,  or  major 
disasters. 

Pending  in  Montana's  department  of 
public  instruction  at  this  time  are  ap- 
plications for  a  total  of  $5  milllcai  in 
Federal  funds  to  assist  in  the  ccmstruc- 
tion  of  classrooms  under  authority  of 
secticm  14  which  provides  assistance  for 
Indian  children.  Another  application  Is 
pending  for  school  construction  money 
for  the  children  whose  parents  are  em- 
ployed at  a  radar  installation.  All  appU- 
cations  have  been  pending  since  30  June 
1968  and  the  Office  of  Education  has  thus 
far  reserved  less  than  $700,000  for  these 
needed  facilities. 


It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  Lodge  Grass.  Heart  Butte. 
Browning,  Hays,  Harlem.  Lame  Deer,  and 
Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  will  receive  a 
third  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  President's  message  on  Indians 
declared  a  new  policy  and  cited  the  low 
quality  of  Indian  education  as  "one  of 
the  saddest  sispects  of  Indian  life  in  the 
United  States. "  Calling  for  Indian  con- 
trol of  schools  for  Indian  children,  the 
message  is  silent  on  the  question  of  a 
special  authorization  or  a  special  appro- 
priation to  construct  schools,  a  seeming 
first  necessity. 

Of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144,  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  May  19.  author- 
izing construction  of  school  facilities  for 
Indian  children,  Commissioner  Bruce  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  told  the 
Interior  Committee: 

Having  expressed  my  view  that  there  Is 
a  serious  need  for  which  8J.  Res.  144  Is 
Intended  to  provide  a  source  of  relief,  I  now 
find  myself  in  the  uncomfortable  position 
of  not  recommending  that  It  be  enacted. 


guard  was  advised  of  the  loss,  it  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  analysis  of  Cut 
Bank's  facilities.  Five  classrooms  are 
being  rebuilt  and  two  may  be  ready  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  agreed  to  lend  Cut  Bank 
some  trailer  homes  that  will  be  turned 
into  classrooms.  New  students  destined 
for  Cut  Bank  better  bring  their  own 
classrooms. 

Predicting  a  possible  increase  in  per- 
manent population  in  Conrad  of  nearly 
twice,  from  2,767  to  5,000,  the  report 
says  that  expanded  facilities  for  addi- 
tional pupils  would  cost  $600,000.  School 
officials  in  Conrad  have  informed  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  that 
they  will  require  $1,772,000  for  elemen- 
tary classrooms  and  $3,681,000  for  high 
school  classrooms. 

Following,  for  example,  are  estimates 
of  school  authorities  in  Brady.  Conrad. 
Shelby,  and  Valier  of  the  needs  that  will 
result  from  the  new  population: 

ESTIMATES  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1971 


High  school 
classrooms 


$107,000 

J137.0OO 

"" 1.772.000 

3.681.000 

458,543 

374,800 

57.500 

65.000 

Elemanliry 

Thus,  the  administration  has  declined  disswmi 

to  fund  existing  applications  to  construct 

classrooms    for    Indian    children.    Now  Bndy.. 

standing  in  line  behind  them  are  the  Conwd. 

children  of  those  who  will  construct  and  vifir ' 

operate  Safeguard.  They  too  will  be  com-     11 

peting  for  money  that  has  not  been  ap-  j^  mETCALF  The  communities 
propriated  in  order  to  build  the  anti-  ^^^^  ^^  ^e  impacted  in  Montana  are  in 
baUistic  missUe  systems.  The  military  ^o  position  to  raise  the  revenue  that  will 
hardware  is  100-percent  federally  fund-  ^  required  to  expand  their  schools.  Yes- 
ed.  But  even  if  there  were  Federal  funds  ^^^^  j  discussed  financing  in  detaU, 
to  build  schools  available  under  Public  ^^^^  as  it  is  so  critical  to  education,  it  is 
Law  815,  the  most  the  communities  appropriate  to  speak  of  it  again  here, 
could  expect  would  be  50  percent.  The  Safeguard  command  report  ad- 
Mr.  President.  Safeguard  command  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  communities  have 
acknowledged  in  its  report  that  most  ..financial  difficulties"  that  make  un- 
of  tiie  schools  in  tiie  surrounding  com-  ^^.  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^e  ex- 
munites  "are  experiencing  AnaJicial  pgcted  influx.  But  in  a  way-out  flight  of 
difficulties  which  preclude  the  addition  p  suggests: 
of  significant  numbers  of  students  "  By  flnancmrcapltal  expansion  of  school 
Yet  Uie  report  goes  on  to  suggest  that  J^J^^^„  through  bond  is^s  amortized  in 
the  Town  of  Brady,  for  example,  might  ^^^  y^^^  ^^  ^  interest  rate  of  6V*  P«r  c«nt, 
expand  its  schools  to  accommodate  469  x.he  estimated  annual  equivalent  costs  would 
students  beyond  its  present  capacity  and  b«  approximately  $592,400. 
over  twice  the  present  enrollment^  and  ^^  ^„. 
estimates  tiieo^t  at  $196  400^TTieBra^  W  ^  Montana  is  fixed  at  6 
school  is  a  combined  elementary  and  "ItIt^^.  ^ri  ^mn^waunn  i<!  nsnniiv 
high  school  where  students  in  each  group  Percent,    and    amortization    is    usuaUy 

alternate  classroom  use.  School  officials  zo  years.                            ,„^„,„*..^  ^iii 

estimate  their  costs  will  be  $244,000  for  "  may  be  that  the  ^^S^]^^^^^.f 

elementary  and  high  school  facilities.  raise  thte  limit  but  it  is  a  serious  on^- 

The    report   also   suggests   that   Cut  sion  by  Safeguard  to  ignore  or  gloss  over 

Bank,   though  likely   to  "experience  a  Montana  law. 

permanent  population  increase"  is  not  Let  us  take  anoUier  example, 

likely  to  "require  corresponding  expan-  I  have  already   referred  to  Conrad, 

sion  of  permanent  facilities,"  and  says,  Mont.  This  town  of  just  under  3  000  is 

among  other  tilings,  that  the  capacity  located  in  the  Pondera  County  School 

of  Cut  Bank  High  School  is  568  with  a  District  No.  10.  Safeguard  s  report  sug- 

current  enrollment  of  533.  gests  tiiat  the  school  district  expand   ts 

Mr.  President,  tills  reminds  me  force-  facilities  and  local  officials  have  esti- 

fully  of  Uie  young  reporter  who  handed  mated  the  cost  at  oyer  $5  milUon  Pon- 

his  editor  a  fake  review  of  a  play  that  dera     County     officials     have     already 

could  not  be  given  because  tiie  theatre  pointed  out  that  its  new  hospital,  now 

burned  under  construction,  would  be  inadequate 

Cut  Bank  High  School,  which  is  also  tf  serve  nearly  twice  its  present  popula- 

a  junior  high,  lost  13  classrooms  in  its  tjon   To  financethe  hospital,  the  resi- 

gyimasium Ve  on  the  20th  of  May.  Its  dents  have  bonded  themselv«  to  the  full 

l(Kses,  after  depreciation,  include  aU  of  amount  aUowed  under  tiie  Montana  con- 

Uie  physics  equipment.  $26,000  worth  of  stitution  in  tiiis  cat^ory.            ,      ,      . 

band   instruments   and   other   contents  Just  last  year  a  bond  issue  for  Iwid 

witii  a  value  of  $109,000  and  $998,000  acquisition  for  schools  was  badly  de- 

wortii  of  gymnasium.  This  fire  occurred  feated    by    the    citizens    of    Pondera 

before  the  Safeguard  command  report  County.                            ,     .^     «  , 

was  put  in  final  form  but,  though  Safe-  Unfortunateiy.  Uioae  in  the  Defense 
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Department  suggesting  such  bond  issues 
are  not  the  ones  who  vote  on  them. 

Not  mentioned,  either,  is  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  special  mill  levies  have  re- 
centiy  failed  in  this  area  in  Montana. 
Several  were  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  operations  of  educational  pro- 
grams. 

The  reluctance  of  Montanans  further 
to  tax  themselves  or  to  borrow  can  best 
be  understood  in  light  of  the  fact  that  in 
1967-68  Montana  and  Wyoming  ranked 
first  in  the  Nation  in  the  magnitude  of 
State  and  local  property  tax  collections 
as  a  percent  of  personal  income.  It  was 
6.5  percent.  Montana  was  eighth  in  the 
Nation  in  amoimt  of  per  capita  local  tax 
collections  and  seventh  in  the  amoimt  of 
per  capital  property  tax  revenue  of  local 
governments. 

Expansion  of  school  operations  in  these 
commimities,  even  if  we  could  ignore 
construction  costs,  will  place  them  in 
the  position  of  the  community  sur- 
rounding Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  in 
North  Dakota  which,  earlier  this  year, 
came  perilously  close  to  school  closure 
because  Public  Law  874  funds  had  been 
so  drastically  curtailed  by  White  House 
insistence.  A  special  appropriation  bailed 
them  out.  If  the  administration  next 
year  prorates  these  impact  funds  at  77 
percent  as  has  been  threatened,  the 
Malmstrom  area  communities  will  sim- 
ply not  be  able  to  operate  their  schools 
properly.  They  could  lose  their  accredi- 
tation because  of  overcrowding,  or  if  the 
school  year  is  curtailed  due  to  shortage 
of  funds.  ^^    ^     , 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  final 

irony. 

This  is  truly  impact  without  aid.  for 
the  sources  to  which  the  President's  mili- 
tary advisers  blandly  direct  Montana 
communities  for  help  have  long  since 
been  dried  up  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
military  expenditures  have  taken  pri- 
ority over  education  expenditures. 

To  construct  schools  is  Infiationary; 
to  construct  Safeguard  is  not.  The  man 
whose  priorities  dictated  the  veto  of  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill  as  inflationary  and  who  re- 
served his  special  opprobrium  for  im- 
pact aid  is  not  only  placing  the  citizens 
of  the  Malmstrom  area  on  target  by  his 
location  there  of  Safeguard,  he  is  treble 
taxing  them  for  the  privUege.  They  are 
taxed  at  the  Federal  level.  They  will  be 
taxed  by  more  Inflation.  And  they  will 
be  taxed  more  at  the  local  level  to  ex- 
pand facilities  unless  there  is  a  drastic 
change  in  current  policy. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  face 
this  issue. 

It  is  a  mockery  of  justice  to  build  a 
complex  In  a  commimity  which  had  lit- 
tle to  say  about  its  selection  and  then  re- 
quire the  community  to  pay  the  bill.  The 
expanded  facilities  that  will  be  required 
In  the  Malmstrom  area  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  defense  construction  cost. 
Defense  Department  appropriations 
should  be  increased  accordingly.  The  ac- 
tual price  tag  of  Safeguard  Is  not  just 
$12  billion.  It  Is  $12  billion  plus  a  few 
million  for  capital  expenditures  and  op- 
erations required  to  support  the  con- 
struction. 

CXVI 1794— Part  21 


Mr.  President.  Senator  Mansfisld 
and  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  1971  to  authorize  of  such 
sums  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  a  major  program  action,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  reporting 
the  pending  bill,  deleted  the  President's 
request  for  a  start  on  a  nationwide  area 
defense  and  limited  the  Safeguard  op- 
erations instead  to  defense  of  Minute- 
man  missile  sites.  This  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  11-6  in  the  committee,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  majority  of  com- 
mittee members  voting  for  such  restric- 
tion had  supported  the  ABM  program  in 
prior  years. 

This  action  of  the  committee  thus  ap- 
proved continuation  of  the  phase  1  sites 
at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Mont., 
and  Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base.  N. 
Dak.,  full  deployment  at  Whiteman  Air 
Force  Base,  Mo.,  and  advanced  prepara- 
tion at  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyo. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  and 
Kentucky  (Messrs.  Hart  and  Cooper) 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  limit  the 
authorization  in  the  bill  to  expendi- 
tures for  the  two  original  ABM  sites  ap- 
proved in  1969 — Malmstrom  and  Grand 
Forks — and  would  reduce  the  committee 
approved  recommendations  by  $322  mil- 
lion. I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 
It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  basis  for 
the  committee's  action  in  reporting  this 
bill  is  that  the  United  States  cannot  per- 
mit the  threat  posed  by  the  continued 
expansion  of  Soviet  strategic  forces  to 
develop  without  taking  suitable  counter- 
measures  In  defense— measures  which 
will  Insure  the  provision  of  sufflclait 
strategic  weapons  for  credible  retalia- 
tion and  confident  deterrence.  Indeed, 
this  Is  stated  in  precisely  these  terms. 
In  the  committee's  report.  No.  91-1016. 

In  my  opinion,  the  issue  before  us  is 
simply  that  we  must,  first,  take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  prevent  any  nuclear  ex- 
change or  war;  and,  second,  should,  by 
some  horrible  misadventure,  such  a  war 
or  exchange  occur,  then  we  want  the 
United  States  to  be  in  a  position  to  limit 
the  exchange  and  survive  it.  Thus,  at  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  question  before  us 
Is  the  two-fold  issue  of  credible  retalia- 
tion and  confident  deterrence,  both  of 
which  are  especially  needed  and  neces- 
sary at  this  particular  time,  not  only 
because  of  the  SALT  talks  whidi  have 
been  pursued  so  far  at  Helsinki  and  Vi- 
enna but  also  because  of  the  present  ten- 
sion in  the  Middle  East  and  the  possi- 
bility there  of  some  sort  of  nuclear  con- 
frontation between  our  forces  and  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  us  recaU  that  the  Soviets,  even 
should  they  not  install  additional  mis- 
sile launchers,  already  have  a  sufficient 
number  that,  with  qualitative  improve- 
ments, would  pose  a  very  serious  threat 
to  our  land-based  Minuteman  deterrent 
in  the  mld-1970's.  It  Is  precisely  to  pre- 
vent that  sort  of  development  that  it  is  so 
necessary  to  maintain  the  momentum  of 
the  Minuteman  program.  The  relation- 
ship here  with  the  SALT  talks  Is  direct 
and  immediate:  It  Is  to  assure  the  USSR 


that  this  Nation  has  a  continuing,  on- 
going program  that  constitutes  a  major 
asset — or  "bargaining  chip,"  if  one 
wishes  to  use  the  vernacular — in  these 
talks.  Surely,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
Soviets  would  find  their  position  in- 
finitely preferable  if  the  United  States 
abandoned  or  failed  to  maintain  the  for- 
ward momentum  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. If  we  T"ftintAin  this  momentum  It 
will  give  this  Nation  a  major  asset  in 
reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 
The  Vienna  talks  so  far  have  indicated 
the  truth  of  this  proposition — that  our 
ABM  system  Is  indeed  a  meaningful  as- 
set to  our  coimtry  in  the  SALT  talks. 

Thus,  we  have  before  us  the  practical 
problem  of  keeping  momentum  in  the 
present  Safeguard  program— with  all 
that  is  Involved  in  the  way  of  R.  It  D. 
engineers,  scientists,  contractors,  assem- 
blylines,  and  so  forth — smd  thus  indi- 
cating clearly  to  the  Soviets  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  stop  in  midstream  and  take 
chances  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

We  must  guarantee  the  survival  of  our 
own  retaliatory  capacity;  this  is  all  that 
the  present  proposal  intends  or  foresees. 
It  is  purely  defensive,  not  offensive,  In 
nature. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
only  real  defense  against  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear missile  attack  is  our  own  nuclear 
deterrent.  To  assure  that  continued  de- 
terrent, we  must  have  an  ABM  system, 
for.  otherwise,  our  so-caUed  deterrence 
loses  credibility.  The  same  thing  goes  as 
to  our  diplomatic  credibility — the  two 
are  tied  together— as  Illustrated  by  the 
SALT  talks  now  underway.  If  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  is  insufficient,  it  may  as 
well  not  exist  at  all.  The  Soviets  are  well 
aware  of  this,  and  one  may  be  sure  that 
they  are  watehing  with  interest  to  see 
whether  we  in  the  Senate  take  steps  to 
halt  the  momentum  of  an  ongoing  ABM 
program.  If  we  do  tills,  our  resultant 
vulnerability  can  produce  instability  in 
the  strategic  balance,  with  attendant 
dangerous,  even  perilous  consequences  to 
our  country.  In  a  word,  if  our  strategic 
deterrent  is  degraded,  this  might  in- 
crease the  risk  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  missile 
attack. 

The  President  has  promised  to  review 
the  ABM  program  continuously  in  light 
of  progress  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks.  It  is  still  some  years  before 
even  the  first  elements  of  the  Safeguard 
system  will  be  operational.  And,  indeed. 
It  will  be  more  than  a  year  before  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  proposed  in  the  present 
bill,  if  appropriated,  vrould  be  expended. 
Thus,  there  will  be  ample  time  and  am- 
ple opportunity  to  modify  or  dlsmantie 
the  system  or  not  spend  the  funds,  if  that 
be  called  for  as  a  result  of  an  arms  lim- 
itation agreement. 

The  SALT  negotiations  are  far  more 
complex  than  any  we  have  entered  into 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past.  It 
would  be  most  imprudent  for  us  to  stand 
still,  while  the  talks  proceed,  purely  on 
the  hope  that  an  agreement  will  be 
achieved  at  some  time  in  the  future.  In- 
deed, for  us  to  hold  up  our  strategic 
wMipons  program  unilaterally  would  al- 
most certainly  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
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believe  they  could  gain  all  the  advantages 
of  arms  control  without  the  necessity  of 
making  concessions.  Even  a  delay  of  one 
year  in  ABM  deployment  would  leave  the 
United  States  with  critical  vidnerabillties 
In  the  mld-1970'8  if  the  Soviets  continue 
to  deploy  and  Improve  their  SS-9  "mis- 
sile killers." 

Safeguard  is  designed  to  achieve  a 
number  of  TJS.  strategic  objectives  in  the 
absence  of  a  SALT  agreement.  Until 
agreement  is  reached,  we  must  go  ahead 
with  such  essential  strategic  programs. 
Just  as  the  Soviets  are  doing.  Cutting 
back  Safeguard  would  mean  the  inter- 
ruption of  orderly  and  timely  prosecution 
of  the  program,  which  includes  several 
elements  which  have  very  long  lead  times. 
As  I  have  Indicated,  it  would  also  signal 
to  the  Soviets  the  prospect  of  their  fur- 
ther delaying  or  blocking  the  program  by 
protracted  netrotiation — while  their  own 
missile  construction  and  testing  continue 
apace. 

The  specific  design  of  Safeguard — and 
partlcxilarly  the  defense  of  Minuteman — 
are  intended  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
continued  buildup  of  a  potential  Soviet 
first-strike  capability.  In  the  absence  of 
a  SALT  agreement,  this  protection  would 
be  essential  to  our  Nation's  security.  A 
SALT  agreement,  if  reached,  would  deal 
with  the  Soviet  first-strike  threat  in  a 
different  way — by  stopping  construction 
of  SS-9's  and  also  limiting  the  number 
of  other  Soviet  missiles  such  as  the  SS-11 
which,  through  increased  accuracy, 
might  contribute  to  a  first-strike  Soviet 
capability.  If  the  Soviet  offensive  first- 
strike  capability  Is  constrained  by  a 
sound  SALT  agreement,  we  will  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
survivability  of  Minuteman  as  well  as  our 
bombers.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
could  then  forego  Minuteman  defense 
and  accept  a  limit  on  ABM's  to  low  levels 
and  to  a  geographically  restricted  area. 
If  SALT  is  not  successful — which  no  one 
can  assure — we  will  need  Safeguard  and 
perhaps  have  to  take  other  measures  to 
insure  survivability   of  Minuteman. 

Safeguard  constitutes  our  principal 
leverage  to  obtain  a  halt  in  the  build-up 
of  Soviet  offensive  missiles.  Safeguard 
is  the  major  on-going  UJS.  strate^c  pro- 
gram which  the  Soviets  are  interested  in 
restricting.  While  they  have  put  out  feel- 
ers as  to  the  possibility  of  an  ABM  only 
SALT  agreement,  they  recognize  that  a 
SALT  agreement  must  cover  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  systems.  Theii  own 
statements  have  expressed  clearly  the 
Inter-relatlonshlp  between  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  systems,  and  the 
U.S. -Soviet  agreement  to  begin  sAlt 
negotiations  specified  that  SALT  would 
deal  with  both  offensive  and  defensive 
systems.  In  the  hard  bargaining  as  to 
what  specific  offensive  systems  shall  be 
covered,  and  iMitlcularly  in  achieving 
our  objective  of  stopping  the  construc- 
tion of  large  SS-9  missiles,  Safegiianl  Is 
our  principal  bargaiolng  card. 

n  the  funds  for  the  ABM  were  to  be 
put  In  escrow  or  otherwise  restricted,  and 
the  ABM  system  made  an  obvious  hos- 
tage to  SALT,  this  wouM  be  a  clear  sig- 
nal to  the  Soviets  of  an  essential  flaw  in 
Qie  UjB.  negotiating  position  and  that 
flaw  would  be  exploited  acoordingly.  The 


essential  value  to  the  system  as  a  nego- 
tiating advantage  is  continuing  develop- 
ment; the  program  muat  go  forward  if 
it  Is  to  have  value.  Any  restriction  upon 
it  removes  the  essential  factor  of  a  con- 
tinuing program.  The  Soviets  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  vlew^a  restriction  upon 
phase  n  as  a  direct  failure  of  congres- 
sional and  popular  siipport  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  must  not  fetter  the  hand  of  the 
President  if  we  are  to  charge  him  with 
responsibility  for  achieving  a  meaningful 
arms  agreement  with  a  determined  ad- 
versary. I  urge  Senators  to  reject  the 
Cower-Hart  amendment. 

ABM — ^BOOinXKHUX   OK   NKCESStTT? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  critical  issue  that  has 
profoimd  implications  for  the  future  of 
our  Nation.  The  administration  seeks 
fimds  with  which  to  expand  the  Safe- 
guard or  ABM  missile  defense  system. 
On  the  first  go-round  in  this  Chamber, 
this  weapons  system  was  approved  by  a 
margin  of  one  vote.  Now  we  are  asked 
to  extend  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
work  already  imdertaken.  Now  we  are 
requested  to  approve  more  funding  for 
phase  n. 

Yet  it  Is  Just  this  present  undertaking 
which  Is  in  question.  Technical  argu- 
ments fill  the  air.  The  American  public 
sees  a  vast  cloud  of  rhetorical  dust, 
within  which  the  combatants  thrash  out 
their  bitter  differences.  I  believe  It  is  time 
for  plain  tsdk. 

The  fin^t  scientific  minds  in  our  Na- 
tion have  stated  again  and  again  that 
the  present  state  of  the  antimissile  art 
Is  primitive.  Antimissile  defense  as  we 
now  know  it  is  years  away  from  a  point 
where  it  could  Justify  the  expenses  we 
are  today  asked  to  approve.  To  say  that 
technical  argimients  advanced  by  the 
Defense  Department  are  weak  is  to  use 
classic  understatement. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  our 
military  people  and  their  scientific  ad- 
visers. Nor  do  I  in  any  way  question  the 
intentions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  administration.  They  hcoiestiy 
feel  this  commitment  should  be  made, 
the  money  spent,  the  chance  taken.  I 
disagree  most  respectfully  with  their  po- 
sition. Last  year,  we  were  told  that  the 
security  of  our  Minuteman  ICBM  mis- 
siles depended  upon  development  and  in- 
stallation of  Safeguard.  Now  we  are  told 
it  is  a  useful,  expendable  chip  at  the 
bargaining  table  where  the  SALT  talks 
on  disarmament  are  being  held.  The 
most  recent  phase  of  those  talks  ended 
yesterday.  I  do  not  place  great  credence 
in  the  "bargaining  chip"  argument.  Last 
year  the  Defense  Department  was  cer- 
tain ABM  was  an  effective  defense 
against  possible  Soviet  ICBM  assault. 
This  year  their  answers  are  far  less  glib 
and  confident  in  this  respect. 

E^ach  weapons  system  possesses  an 
Achilles  heel.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  ra- 
dars— in  soft  sites.  Large  or  small,  they 
are  vulnerable.  Once  knocked  out.  the 
missile  system  we  Icnow  as  ABM  becomes 
a  blinded  giant,  unable  to  seek  out  its 
quarry  in  order  to  destroy  it.  Pentagon 
moves  in  recent  months  favoring  smaller 
radars,  dispersed  more  widely,  are  In- 
dicative of  the  truth  of  the  argiunent 


that  the  radar  Is  vulnerable.  The  Defense 
Department's  moves  and  admissions 
along  these  lines  confirm  my  worst 
suspicions.  t 

Originally.  ABM  was  to  protect  us 
against  a  Chinese  threat  while  also  pro- 
tecting our  ICBM  force.  If  it  could  do 
only  one,  perhaps  we  could  find  grounds 
for  approving  It.  It  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve the  flimsy  arguments  put  forth  on 
its  behalf.  The  argtmient  that  it  would 
be  aimed  at  preventing  a  modest  strike 
by  Red  China's  growing  nuclear  strike 
capability  is  unpalatable  and  unaccept- 
able to  me.  What  good  does  it  to  be  im- 
mune to  a  left  Jab,  if  we  are  helpless 
against  a  right  hook? 

The  feasibility  of  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion of  Safeguard  to  me  rests  upon 
whether  or  not  it  would  work  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  thermonuclear  strike 
capability.  Further,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Russia  is  now  engaged 
in  putting  a  fleet  of  Polaris-type  sub- 
marine to  sea. 

It  is  a  fact  that  today  there  is  no  ef- 
fective defense  against  ICBM  attack. 
Only  the  ultimate  in  self-delusion  could 
lead  us  to  feel  that  such  an  impossibility 
was  reality.  The  best  scientific  testimony 
says  that  even  if  the  Safeguard  system 
was  completely  installed  today,  and  able 
to  do  all  its  proponents  claim  for  it,  the 
system  would  be  Ineffective.  , 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Soviet  IJnion  is 
expanding  its  overall  military  capacity. 
It  seeks  and  will  not  be  denied  miUtary 
parity  with  qur  Nation.  Our  own  military 
people  readily  admit  this,  conceding  that 
it  is  impossible  to  curb  their  thrust.  This 
is  a  fact  of  geopolitical  life,  and  we  must 
live  with  it. 

It  is  also  historically  accurate  that  the 
offense  almost  always  stays  several  years 
ahead  of  the  defense.  Periodically,  a 
breakthrough  Is  achieved  by  the  defense. 
This  was  the  case  for  a  short  time  in 
World  War  I,  when  the  machlnegim 
rtiled  supreme  over  infantry  rushes  that 
characterized  trench  warfare.      ' 

Technology,  however,  swlfUy  devel- 
oped the  armored  tank  to  once  again  give 
the  offense  an  advantage.  The  antitank 
gun  was  the  defensive  re^wnse,  retaining 
preeminence  for  only  a  short  while  be- 
fore advent  of  the  attack  plane  rendered 
it  helpless  in  a  good  many  situations. 

Today  the  offense  remains  supreme.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  in  such  a  commanding 
position  for  a  good  inany  years  to  come. 
No  defense  has  been  proposed  since 
World  War  I  to  prevent  the  onslaught  of 
masses  of  artillery-supported  Infantry, 
used  in  conjunction  with  armor  and  air. 
In  conventional  warfare. 

Let  us  translate  this  into  thermonu- 
clear warfare  terms.  How  can  you  stop 
a  swann  of  .supersonic  aircraft?  How  do 
you  prevent  a  fleet  of  Polaris-tSTPe  vessels 
from  Incinerating  your  land?  How  is  one 
to  cope  with  incoming  ICBM  warheads? 
How  does  one  st^  a  bullet  in  midair?  It 
cannot  be  done  today. 

When  an  ofBcer  manning  the  radar 
screen  sees  one  Incoming  blip  turning 
into  hundreds,  when  each  warhead 
throws  out  20  decoys  appearing' on  ra- 
dar screens  as  the  real  thing,  what  wiU 
he  do?  When  each  warhead  is  multi- 
headed,  when  MIRV  is  accomplished,  as 
it  will  soon  be.  what  will  we  do?  The 
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ABM  argument  turns  into  a  d*ftte  over 
what  seems  to  me  a  moot  polnc  todwr. 
I  am  far  more  apprehensive  over  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  fleet  and  its  Polaris- 
type   nuclear  powered,  missile-carrying 
submarines  tiian  over  wheUier  or  not  we 
can  constioict  an  ABM  system.  I  would 
far  rather  see  ABM  money  invested  in  a 
counter  to  this  growing  and  very  real 
threat  We  are  now  digging  holes  in  tne 
ground— vast  pits— into  which  we  are 
heaving  staggering  quantities  of  cai^. 
Today  it  is  proposed  that  we  increase  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  dumping  into 
these  holes  and  even  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  holes.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in 
mind  the  national  priorities  of  this  so- 
ciety of  ours.  We  can  ignore  them  or 
place  them  out  of  true  order  for  only 
so  long. 

It  is  utterly  essential  that  we  get  our- 
selves out  of  the  sideshows  and  get  back 
to  the  main  tent  where  the  circus  is 
really  going  on.  If  we  seek  to  do  Justice 
to  national  defense,  let  us  not  attempt 
it  by  Investing  in  what  could  be  the  most 
cosUy  military  hardwaie  mistake  in  his- 

If  research  and  (development  work 
holds  promise,  as  I  believe  it  does,  then 
by  all  means  let  us  Invest  in  it.  Further. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  al- 
low work  on  Phase  I  of  ABM  to  con- 
tinue. Let  us  not  cut  off  this  rffort,  for 
it  could  possibly  bear  some  fruit.  But  by 
no  means  should  we  allow  any  expan- 
sion of  this  system  beyond  work  already 
underway. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  has  at  times 
been  too  acrimonious  for  my  taste.  Too 
many  harsh  words  and  accusations  have 
been  hxirled.  It  saddens  me  to  see  such 
dlvisiveness.  Such  bitterness  as  has  been 
evidenced  here  has  not  added  to  the  qual- 
ity of  discussion  or  affected  the  final  de- 
cisions In  the  minds  of  any  Senators. 

I  believe  it  Is  possible  for  us  to  under- 
take such  a  debate  and  decision  in  the  fu- 
ture without  a  repetition  of  some  of  the 
exchanges  which  have  recenOy  passed 

here.  ___._ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  29  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  SenatOT  from  New  Ifempshlre. 

TO  SBCUSB  8TRATBCIC  AKMS  UMrTATIONS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  do 
most  of  the  people  of  the  world,  our  peo- 
ple want  peace;  and  they  know  that  the 
key  to  obtaining  a  lasting  peace  is  a 
reduction  in  the  tools  of  war. 

At  this  crucial  moment  in  history,  the 
two  major  powers  are  engaged  in  vital 
deliberations  In  Vienna — the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks— failure  of  which 
could  escalate  the  arms  race;  success  of 
which  could  mark  a  giant  step  on  the 
path  to  world  peace. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  current  arms  posture  of  the  United 
States  will  have  enormous  influence  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  SALT. 

I  feel  that  these  talks  could  be  endan- 
gered by  moving  in  either  of  two  wposlte 
directions  on  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 

On  the  one  hand,  expansion  of  the  sys- 


tem to  an  area  defense  concept  is  dan- 
gerously escalatory,  and  I  was  quite 
pleased  when  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  agreed 
with  my  opposition  to  this  part  of  the 
Safeguard  systan.  I  further  feel  that 
geographic  expansion  of  this  system  pre- 
judges some  unsettied  questions  about 
the  evolving  technologies  of  the  ABM 
system,  and  it  also  locks  us  into  «»  ex- 
pensive commitment  beyond  the  needs 
of  either  diplomacy  or  defense  at  this 

time.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  most 
concerned  with  the  so-called  bargain- 
ing chip  argument  which  holds  that  our 
search  for  a  strategic  arms  limitations 
agreement  might  be  endangered  if  we  re- 
main entirely  static  with  Safeguard. 

To  evaluate  that  argument,  I  talked 
yesterday  with  a  highly  placed  American 
source  in  Vienna,  specifically  asking  him 
for  an  authoritative  Judgment. 

This  source  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
success  of  the  SALT  negotiations  rests 
almost  excliisively  on  our  not  remaining 
"static"  in  our  ABM  posture. 

So  in  order  to  maximize  our  pursuit 
of  peace  at  SALT:  . 

First.  I  will  oppose  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  area  defense  concept  which 
was  rejected  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. ,  . 

Second.  I  will  oppose  any  geographic 
expansion  of  the  system  this  year. 

Third.  And  I  will  owwse  any  amend- 
ment which  would  not  provide  sufflcioit 
momentum  to  support  our  negotiators  in 
Vienna.  This  includes  the  Cooper-Hart 

amendment.  x._    ,  w 

Over  the  last  several  months  I  have 
sought  with  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Senator  Brooke,  and  others,  a 
solution  which  would  give  us  enough 
dynamic  to  impress  the  Soviets  with  our 
support  of  our  SALT  negotiators,  and 
with  our  will  to  meet  whatever  threat 
they  may  pose  to  oiu"  land-based  deter- 
rent- a  solution  which,  at  the  same  time, 
would  avoid  locking  us  Into  an  untried 
or  escalatory  system. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  amendment 
would  achieve  this : 

First.  It  would  provide  a  comparable 
degree  of  protection  of  the  Minuteman 
force  to  that  which  would  be  achieved 
through  the  administration's  proposed 
deployment  of  an  additional  Safeguard 
site  at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base; 

Second.  It  would  maintain  sufficient 
momentum  in  the  ABM  program  to  sus- 
tain it  during  the  intricate  SALT  nego- 
tiations; 

Third.  It  would  limit  the  Safeguard  de- 
ployment specifically  to  the  two  bases 
already  approved  by  the  Congress;  and 

Fourth.  Since  It  would  take  some  time 
before  additional  radars  could  be  started 
at  those  two  sites,  it  would  increase  the 
likeUhood  that  progress  on  more  ad- 
vanced technology  might  permit  deploy- 
ment of  improved  radars. 

I  intend  to  vote  i^ainst  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment,  and  I  wUl.  if  the  oppor- 
tunity is  presented,  vote  for  the  Brooke 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  time  to  me  at  this  particular 
time  in  the  deliberations. 
Mr.    COOPER.   Mr.    President,   Gov. 


Averell  Harriman,  who  has  served  this 
country  long  and  well,  has  among  his 
many  accomplishments  a  distinguished 
professional  career  in  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  his  capacity  as  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow  and  as  a  member  of 
many  administrations.  On  August   10, 
Governor    Harriman    and    Dr.    Adrian 
Fisher,  who  was  our  chief  negotiator  in 
Geneva  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
Nonprollf eratic«i  Treaty.  Dr.  Franklin  A. 
Long  of  ComeU  University  and  Dr.  Her- 
bert ScovUle,  Jr.,  who  served  this  Gov- 
ernment as  high  officials  of  the  Anns 
Control      and     Disarmament     Agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  moni- 
toring Soviet  scientific  activities,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Washington  Post  concerning 
the  relation  between  the  ABM  vote  and 
the  SALT  talks.  Governor  Harriman  and 
Dr.  Fisher  have  negotiated  with  the  Rus- 
sians more  perhaps  than  any  other  Amer- 
icans. Their  Judgment  about  how  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union  is  based  on 
experience  and  competence.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  their  views  and  the 
great  weight  that  should  be  given  their^ 
Judgment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  letter  be  placed  in  the  R«c<»d  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  l^ter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Th«  ABM  Vote  and  thk  8AJLT  Taum 

Recently  adminlatratlon  8pofca«men  h»ve 
been  Inristlng  that  imleaa  the  Congrew  »u- 
thortae*  the  continued  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  SaTeguard  ABM,  It  wUl  not 
be  possible  to  negotute  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  at  SALT  to  limit  strategic  arma- 
ments. They  argue  that  the  negotiators  need 
the  Saleguard  bargaining  chip  to  induce  the 
Russians  to  halt  the  deployment  of  their 
Urge  SS-e  ICBM*. 

This  would  appear  to  be  an  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit the  desire  of  the  Senate  and  the  pubUc 
to  achieve  success  in  SALT  in  order  to  res- 
cue the  Safeguard  program  from  defeat.  The 
administration  has  always  defended  the 
Safeguard  ABM  defense  of  Minuteman  sites 
on  the  baals  that  It  was  not  a  threat  to  the 
VSJBA.  If  true,  why  then  should  the-con- 
tlnuatlon  of  this  program  be  a  chip  to  Induce 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  limit  their  offensive 
missile  deployment? 

The  major  US.  threat  to  Soviet  security 
Ues  In  the  deployment  of  the  t7.S.  MIRV  sys- 
tems. On  AjJrtl  9,  1970,  the  Senate  paased  a 
reeolutlon  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6  urging  that 
the  Pre6ld«ait  propose  to  the  U55.B.  an  im- 
mediate suspension  by  both  oountrte*  of 
further  deployment  of  all  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems. 
Yet  this  MIRV  chip  has  been  thrown  away 
by  the  accelerated  deployment  of  the  Min- 
uteman rn  and  Poseidon  missiles  with  their 
MIBV  warheads  and  by  the  reported  proposal 
that  any  MIRV  limitations  mxiBt  be  accom- 
panied by  Soviet  acceptance  of  extensive  in- 
spection of  bo>th  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
sile sites  There  Is  no  security  Justification  for 
such  xirgent  MIRV  deployment  since  the 
heavy  Soviet  ABM  which  they  were  designed 
to  penetrate  could  not  be  deployed  and  be- 
come operational  for  many,  many  years. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  the  possible 
outcome  of  SALT  would  be  an  agreement 
that  henceforth  the  United  States  and  the 
UJ85JI.  will  Umlt  their  ABMs  to  the  de- 
fense of  thelp  capitals.  The  continued  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  at  the  Minuteman 
Bites  win  not  In  any  way  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  Washington,  and  the  Senate  is 
being  asked  to  endorse  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  useless  hardware  If  SALT  Is  suc- 
ceasful  and  for  an  admittedly  at  beet  mar- 
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glnally  effective  system  If  It  Is  unsuccess- 
ful. Why  the  U.S.  should  try  to  get  the  So- 
viets to  agree  to  the  deployment  of  ABM 
defense  for  Washington  and  Moscow  instead 
of  a  complete  ABM  ban  is  not  clear,  since 
the  defense  of  Washington  will  not  accom- 
plish any  of  President  Nixon's  three  objec- 
tives for  an  ABM  system.  A  complete  ban 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  MIRVs  and 
simplify  the  problems  of  verification  by  ob- 
viating any  possible  need  for  ln|t>ectlon.  It 
Is  reported  that  the  Soviets  have  indicated 
mterest  in  such  a  complete  ban. 

Finally,  history  his  unmistakably  demon- 
strated that  restraints,  not  accelerated  weap- 
ons programs,  pave  the  road  to  arms  control. 
Overwhelming  superiority  did  not  Induce 
the  Soviets  to  accept  the  Baruch  plan.  On 
the  other  hand.  President  Kennedy's  Ameri- 
can University  pledge  to  halt  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing  as  long  as  the  Soviets  did 
the  same  rapidly  produced  agreement  to  ne- 
gotiate the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1968. 
Similarly,  the  Senate  passage  without  dis- 
senting vote  of  the  Pastore  Resolution  in 
1966  endorsing  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weap>ons  broke  the  Ice  toward  start- 
ing serious  UJS.-U.S.SJl.  negotiations  on  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  conserve  funds 
and  make  a  maximum  contribution  toward 
improving  U.S.  security  by  achieving  arma 
limitations  and  agreement  at  SALT,  It  will 
refuse  authorization  of  funds  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Saifeguard  and  forbid  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  funds  for  the  continued 
deployment  at  the  two  Safeguard  sites  ap- 
proved last  year  until  It  is  satisfied  that 
the  negotiators  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
suade the  Soviets  to  agree  to  limitations  on 
offensive  and  defensive  missile  systems. 

In  our  Judgment,  a  Senate  vote  against 
the  ABM  Is  a  vote  for  success  In  SALT. 

W.  AVESELL  Habbiman. 

Karl  Katsxn. 

Adrian  S.  Fisher. 

Pkanklin  a.  Long. 

Herbert  Scovnxs,  Jr. 
Washington, 
sarbctjard  phase  n:  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers 

MONET 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  again 
this  year  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to 
vote  enormous  siuns  of  money  for  an 
antlballlstic-misslle — ABM — system  that 
only  can  diminish  US.  national  security. 
And  again,  after  carefully  reviewing  the 
facts.  I  am  compelled  to  vote  "nay." 

In  addition  to  more  than  SI  billion  re- 
quested to  contiltue  work  on  phase  I  of 
the  Safeguard  system,  which  was  au- 
thorized by  a  narrow  vote  margin  last 
year,  $404  million  is  being  requested  to 
initiate  phase  n.  Phase  I  authorized  the 
construction  and  deployment  of  two 
ABM  launch  sites  at  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base,  Mont.,  and  Grand  Porks  Air 
Force  Base,  N.  Dak.  Phase  n  would  per- 
mit the  constAiction  of  a  third  such  site 
at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Mo.,  and 
the  acquisition  of  five  additional  sites, 
including  one  in  the  Greater  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  area. 

Pentagon  rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  the 
factors  dictating  against  approval  of 
phase  II  of  the  ABM  are  fundamentally 
the  same  as  those  that  made  phase  I 
a  dangerous  wsiste  of  scarce  tax  dollars. 
None  of  the  major  objections  to  phase  I 
raised  by  the  scientific  and  diplomatic 
community  last  year  have  been  answered 
satisfactorily.  And.  as  we  shall  see,  *ie 
current  case  for  phase  n  is  even  weaker. 

Since  phase  n  is  simply  an  expansion 
of  phase  I.  let  us  begin  a  consideration  of 


this  second  step  with  a  thorough  review 
of  the  major  arguments  presented  In 
support  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  Safe- 
guard system  as  a  whole. 

Though  the  justifications  for  deploying 
an  ABM  have  shifted  with  the  political 
winds  both  during  this  administration 
and  during  the  last.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  offered  three  principal  rea- 
sons last  year  for  constructing  the 
Safeguard  system  during  congressional 
hearings: 

First,  to  defend  against  a  possible  Chi- 
nese nuclear  missile  attack; 

Second,  to  defend  against  a  "light"  ir- 
rational or  accidental  attack  by  the  So- 
viet Union;  and 

Third,  to  protect  a  portion  of  our  of- 
fensive missile  forces  for  a  second-strike 
capability  against  a  possible  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  develop  potential  to  wipe  out 
our  offensive  force  through  a  fnassive 
preemptive  nuclear  attack. 

At  the  same  time,  spokesmen  .for  the 
Defense  Department  indicated  what  the 
ABM  was  not  supposed  to  do: 

First,  it  was  not  to  be  a  defense  of  our 
cities  against  an  aUout  attack,  for  this 
was  deemed  beyond  our  present  techno- 
logical capabilities; 

Second,  it  was  not  to  provoke  the  So- 
viets into  reacting,  thereby  setting  off 
another  extensive  roimd  in  the  arms 
race;  and 

Third,  it  was  not  to  undermine  in  any 
^ay  our  chances  of  reaching  agreements 
with  Soviets  on  arms  control  and  limita- 
tion. 

These  arguments  for  the  ABM  simply 
do  not  hold  water.  To  begin  with,  the 
case  made  by  the  Pentagon  for  the  de- 
ployment of  ABM'  installations  around 
our  Mlnutemtui  sites  in  Malmstrom, 
Mont.,  and  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  is  rife 
with  inconsistencies  and  contradictions. 
If  the  Chinese  ever  chose  irrationally 
to  attack — and  it  should  be  remembered 
they  still  do  not  possess  a  deliverable 
nuclear  attack  capability — it  would 
surely  consist  of  a  suicidal  nuclear  bom- 
bardment of  our  cities,  and  not  a  strike 
against  our  missile  bases.  For  the  Chi- 
nese will  not  have  a  sufiBcient  number  of 
warheads  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  at- 
tempt to  destory  our  second-strike  capa- 
bility, that  is.  our  ability  to  absorb  a  nu- 
clear attack  with  enough  of  our  missiles 
intact  to  devastate  China  in  response. 
The  Safeguard  system  Is  simply  not 
designed  to  defend  cities.  The  Safeguard 
consists  of  two  different  types  of  mis- 
siles: The  Spartan  missile  which  is  de- 
signed to  intercept  enemy  missiles  be- 
fore they  reenter  the  earth's  atmosphere 
and  which  has  a  range  of  approximately 
400  miles;  and  the  smaller  Sprint  mis- 
sile, with  a  range  of  25-30  miles,  which 
is  supposed  to  pick  up  enemy  projectiles 
that  penetrate  the  Spartan  defense  and 
disarm  them  100,000  feet  above  their 
targets. 

Given  the  locaticm  of  the  two  ABM  in- 
stallations authorized  in  phase  I,  the 
only  one  of  the  Nation's  25  largest  cities 
that  would  receive  even  theoretical  pro- 
tection against  a  Chinese  attack  would 
be  Minneapolis.  The  rest  of  our  urban 
population  would  remain  as  vulnerable 
as  before. 

Would  this  situation  be  remedied  by 
deploying  in  the  10  additional  sites  the 


Pentagon  is  reportedly  contemplating? 
I  think  not.  According  to  scientists  both 
in  and  out  of  Government,  It  Is  rela- 
tively easy  to  deceive  the  radars  which 
g\ilde  the  Spartan  missiles  with  decoys 
and  other  deception  devices.  It  Is  not 
imtil  objects  actually  reenter  the  at- 
mosphere that  radars  can  reliably  differ- 
entiate the  decoys  from  the  real  thing. 
At  this  point.  It  falls  to  the  Sprint  to 
provide  the  ultimate  protection. 

But  the  Pentagon  has  annoimced  its 
intention  to  place  its  ABM  sites  a  c<hi- 
siderable  distance  from  our  cities,  which 
would  place  our  major  population  cen- 
ters outside  the  range  of  the  Sprints. 
Thus,  with  a  little  Ingenuity  and  the 
technical  proficiency  which  the  Soviets 
now  have  and  the  Chinese  will  likely 
soon  possess,  they  could  penetrate  our 
Spartan  defense  and  devastate  our  cities. 

Why  do  we  not  move  our  Sprints 
closer  to  the  cities?  Because  then  we 
would  have  the  "damage-limiting"  sys- 
tem the  Pentagon  claims  is  Impractical 
and  which  It  believes  will  provoke  the 
Soviets  into  increasing  their  own  offen- 
sive capacity. 

In  other  words,  the  justification  of 
the  ABM  as  protection  against  a  Chi- 
nese nuclear  attack  simply  defies  the 
facts. 

The  argument  that  the  ABM  would 
provide  useful  protection  against  a  less 
than  "all-out"  irrational  or  accidental 
attack  by  the  Soviets  is  hardly  more 
convincing. 

The  "irrationality"  of  a  Soviet  missile 
attack  on  the  United  States  would  be  ir- 
rational because  it  would  be  suicidal.  Re- 
gardless of  the  destruction  wreaked  on 
the/United  States,  the  UJS5.R.  would 
also  be  obliterated  in  the  process.  How- 
ever, to  assume  that  such  a  Soviet  attack 
might  also  be  irrational^ enough  to  be 
less  than  all-out  defies  reason.  Why 
should  any  Soviet  leader  send  only  a  few 
missiles  over  when  he  knows  the  United 
States  will  retaliate  with  its  full  second- 
strike  force?  E>en  men  as  mad  as  Hitler 
were  never  guilty  of  such  thoughtless  ac- 
commodation to  their  enemies.  If  the  So- 
viets did  attack,  it  would  certainly  be 
with  full  force,  which  by  the  Pentagon's 
own  reckoning  would  render  the  pro- 
posed Safeguard  system  useless. 

As  for  accidental  attack,  I  assimi^  it 
would  consist  of  one  or  two  missiles  that 
unintentionally  got  away.  Since  all  mis- 
siles are  preprogramed  to  specific  desti- 
nations, it  is  clear  that  such  a  missile 
would  either  be  directed  toward  a  large 
city  or  toward  a  missile  site. 

If  the  former  were  the  case,  the  Safe- 
guard system  wcfuld  only  protect  Min- 
neapolis theoretically,  and  might  even 
prove  inadequate  here  owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  city  Is  beyond  the  range  of  our 
Sprints.  If  this  enemy  missile  were  tar- 
geted at  a  missile  site,  we  would  at  most 
simply  lose  a  few  of  our  1,000  ICBM's, 
and  few  lives  would  be  lost.  It  is  hardly 
worth  the  vast  expense  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem to  insure  against  loss  of  a  few  drasti- 
cally less  expensive  ICBM's. 

The  final  justification  offered  by  the 
Pentagon  in  support  of  the  Safeguard  is 
the  most  serious.  It  is  based  on  the  claim 
that  our  second-strike  capability  is  being 
threatened  by  the  Soviets  and  that  meas- 
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ures  must  be  taken  to  protect  portions 
of  our  second-strike  force. 

If  in  fact  our  retaliatory  capability  Is 
in  question,  we  must  act  inunediately  to 
restore  it.  The  Soviets  must  never  doubt 
our  ability  to  inflict  unacceptable  dam- 
age to  their  society  in  response  to  a 
preemptive  attack.  This  is  the  very  sub- 
stance of  our  deterrent  strategy.  If  our 
retaliatory  capability  is  in  question,  ad- 
ditions to  our  offensive  forces,  not  dubi- 
ous defensive  missiles,  ought  to  be  our 
str&tcfi>y> 

However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  oiu" 
second-strike  capability  is  being  threat- 
ened or  that  Moscow  doubts  its  effective- 
ness. 

Last  year,  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment, Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
declared: 

The  Russians  are  going  for  a  first  strike 
capability — there  is  no  question  about  that. 

This  csune  as  a  shock  to  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  are  acutely  interested  in 
this  Nation's  defense  posture.  Only  2 
months  before,  outgoing  Defense  Secre- 
tary, Clark  Clifford,  had  announced: 

The  U.S.  shall  continue  to  have,  sis  far 
into  the  future  as  we  can  now  discern,  a  very 
substantial  qualitative  lead  and  a  distinct 
superiority  in  numbers  .  .  .  and  overaU 
combat  elTectlveness  of  our  strategic  oflenaive 
forces. 

He  added  that  the  most  pessimistic 
military  estimates  credit  the  United 
States  with  the  ability  to  destroy  40  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  population  and  75  per- 
cent of  their  industry  even  after  an  all- 
out  attack  by  the  highest  expected  threat 
the  Soviet  could  laimch  in  the  future. 
And  presiunably  by  future,  he  meant 
more  than  8  weeks. 

The  national  intelligence  estimate— 
the  consensus  view  of  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency- 
denies  the  existence  of  any  first-strike 
plans  on  the  part  of  the  Kremlin  or  any 
signs  that  such  plans  are  In  the  making. 
In  addition.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
reconfirmed  this  view  in  a  press  confer- 
ence shortly  after  Secretary  Laird's 
statement  declaring  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  smy  Soviet  intentions  to  develop 
a  first-strike  capability. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  situation  casts 
further  doubts  on  Mr.  Laird's  conten- 
tion. Both  the  Soviets  and  we  have 
•slightly  in  excess  of  1,000  operational 
,  ICBM's.  Let  us  suppose  Moscow  initiated 
a  preemptive  strike  against  the  United 
States  and  destroyed  every  one  of  our 
Minuteman  in  their  hardened  and  dis- 
persed sites — a  virtual  impossibility 
given  what  we  know  about  the  launch 
probabilities,  megatonnage  and  accuracy 
of  Soviet  missiles.  This  hypothetical  exer- 
cise also  requires  the  further  doubtful 
assumption  that  we  ciiose  not  to  launch 
our  ICBM's  during  the  grace  period  after 
our  radars  detected  this  massive  Soviet 
assault  and  before  the  enemy  missiles 
actuaUy  struck. 

Our  retaliatory  forces  would  still  con- 
tain 656  submarine-launched  Polaris 
missiles  that  are  invulnerable  to  enemy 
attack,  and  480  B-52  bombers  each  car- 
rying four  nuclear  bombs  smd  a  nuclear- 
ti]n>ed  Hound  Dog  missile  with  a  range 


of  700  miles  once  it  is  launched  from  the 
parent  plane.  This  is  a  total  of  2.400  nu- 
clear missiles,  each  armed  with  one  or 
more  nuclear  warheads.  According  to 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's 
estimates,  it  would  take  no  more  than 
400  nuclear  warheads  to  damage  the  So- 
viet Union  beyond  recognition  and  re- 
pair. 

Mr.  Laird  based  his  claims  about  So- 
viet intentions  to  develop  a  first-strike 
capability  on  the  deployment  of  200 — 
plus  Russian  SS-9  missiles.  We  have 
known  about  these  missiles  with  large 
warheads  for  several  years,  and  our  in- 
telligence evaluations  have  considered 
them  part  of  the  Soviet  second-strike 
force  designed  to  destroy  our  cities  in  a 
retaliatory  attack.  Suddenly,  without  ex- 
planation the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
decreed  that  they  are  now  first-strike 
weapons. 

Even  acceptihg  this  questionable 
■  turnabout,  the  SS-9  provides  no  reason 
for  deploying  an  ABM  in  this  country. 
Assuming  these  missiles  possess  the  ac- 
curacy and  launch  probability  estimated 
for  our  own  Minuteman  missiles,  all  200 
SS-9's  with  huge  multimegaton  war- 
heads would  destroy  only  90  of  our  1,000 
landbased  ICBM's.  The  Soviet  would  re- 
quire more  than  2,000  of  these  SS-9's 
armed  with  20  megaton  warheads  to  de- 
stroy our  entire  Minuteman  force — and 
this  would  still  leave  us  with  656  subma- 
rine-launched missiles  and  our  intercon- 
tinental bombers  with  which  to  retaliate. 

Finally  the  credibility  of  Mr.  Laird's 
contention  that  Moscow  has  first-strike 
designs  was  undermined  by  his  recom- 
mended response.  He  called  for  a  limited 
ABM  system  that  would  not  provoke 
the  Soviets.  If,  in  fact,  the  Soviets  are 
intent  on  developing  the  capability  to  de- 
stroy us  and  our  ability  to  retaliate,  and 
if  the  ABM  is  a  workable  defense,  should 
we  not  proceed  Immedflately  with  a 
heavy  system  to  protect  our  people 
and  all  our  missiles?  A»d  why  are  we 
worried  about  provoking  a  nation  which 
suiqx)6edly  already  has  decided  to  go 
all  out  to  annihilate  the  United  States? 
How  can  they  be  further  provoked? 

In  addition,  spokesmen  for  the  admin- 
istration have  indicated  U.S.  readiness  to 
abandon  the  Safeguard  if  the  Russians 
will  give  up  their  limited  ABM  deploy- 
ment around  Moscow.  Anticipating  the 
SALT  talks.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
Informed  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee last  summer: 

Suppose  we  started  our  talks  in  a  few 
months  and  the  first  thing  that's  said  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is,  "Let's  do  away  with  defen- 
sive missiles."  We'd  have  no  problem.  We'd 
be  delighted. 

If  we  truly  believed  the  Soviets  were 
forging  ahead  with  the  development  of  a 
first-strike  capability,  such  a  concession 
would  be  suicidal.  We  would  be  playing 
directly  into  Moscow's  hands.  One  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Laird  does 
not  take  his  own  cries  of  "wolf"  as  seri- 
ously as  he  would  have  us  accept  them. 

In  summary,  the  Pentagon's  claim  that 
the  Safeguard  is  necessary  to  preserve 
our  second-strike  capability  Is  xmcon- 
vincing. 

Thus,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
three  principal  justifications  for  an  ABM 
system  offered  by  the  administration — 


to  protect  us  against  a  Chinese  attack,  to 
defend  against  a  light  irrational  or  acci- 
dental Soviet  attack,  and  to  counter 
Kremlin  designs  to  develop  a  first-strike 
capability  yields  little  reason  to  support 
deployment.  Indeed,  the  Pentagon's  own 
contradictory  and  inconsistent  defense 
of  the  system  provides  a  persuasive  case 
for  its  rejection.  It  appears  the  Safeguard 
will  not  do  that  for  which  it  is  intended 
while  doing  that  which  Is  not  needed. 

However,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  pro- 
posal may  possess  merit  though  It  will 
not  do  what  its  proponents  claim.  There- 
fore, I  believe  there  are  several  other 
questions  that  must  be  raised  before  a 
responsible  decision  on  deployment  can 
be  reached. 

The  most  obvious  is  whether  or  not  the 
Safeguard  system  will  actually  disarm 
enemy  missiles  before  they  destroy  their 
targets.  That  is,  will  it  woi*?  The  weight 
of  the  scientific  evidence  presented  be- 
fore the  Congress  to  date  indicates  the 
ABM  will  not  work. 

Safeguard's  technology  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Nike  X  which  was 
rejected  as  inadequate  when  it  was  de- 
veloped. The  last  five  science  advisers  to 
the  President,  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  and  himdreds  of 
scientists  across  the  country  have  enter- 
tained serious  questions  about  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  an  ABM  system  would 
encounter.  Most  of  their  questions,  such 
as  those  concerning  radar  blackout,  com- 
puter programing,  saturation,  fallout, 
and  command  and  control  links,  remain* 
imanswered.  In  fact,  many  can  only  be 
answered  with  confidence  under  actual 
tiombat  conditions,  when  it  Is  too  late  to 
correct  system  failures. 

There  Is  also  the  problem  of  early  ob- 
solescence. Our  scientists  are  confident 
we  could  render  a  Soviet  ABM  system  in- 
effective by  relatively  simple  counter- 
measures.  Enemy  radar  could  be  de- 
ceived or  debilitated  with  devices  such  as 
large  numbers  of  lightweight  decoys,  nu- 
clear explosions,  electronic  januners,  and 
widely  dispersed  metal  chaff. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
Soviets  and  Chinese  would  develop  these 
deception  techniques,  leaving  us  with  a 
mulU-billion-dollar  missile  system  that 
might  be  totally  obsolete  even  before  it 
is  fully  developed.  Would  we  consider 
funding  a  poverty  program  with  similar 
prospects? 

FinaUy,  the  argument  has  been  ad- 
vanced forcefully  this  year  that  the  mis- 
sile site  radar — MSR — that  serve  as  a 
Safeguard's  eyes  are  extremely  vulner- 
able to  enemy  attack.  As  Dr.  Wolfgang 
K.  H.  I»anofsky,  director  of  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
April  13  of  this  year : 

My  criticism  Is  aggravated  by  a  second  ob- 
jection never  answered  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. The  Soviet  SS-11  missiles  (which 
now  exist  in  much  larger  quantities  than  the 
SS-fi's)  are  at  present  of  sufficient  accuracy 
and  explosive  power  to  destroy  the  mlssUe 
Bite  radar,  although  they  do  not  endanger 
the  Minuteman  sUos.  Thus,  In  effect  a  Safe- 
guard defense  to  protect  Minuteman  against 
the  S8-e  could  be  totally  negated  hy  the  So- 
viets even  If  the  system  w««  deployed  today. 

So  far  we  have  focused  on  what  the 
Safeguard's  proponents  say  it  will  do— 
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on  its  potential  benefits.  A  balanced  ap- 
praisal dictates  an  evaluation  of  possible 
costs  resulting  from  deployment. 

First  we  must  consider  the  impact  ol 
constructing  an  ABM  system  on  the  arms 
race  and  international  stability. 

The  President  contends  that  because 
the  Safeguard  system  is  "thin"  and  its 
avowed  purpose  is  defensive,  deployment 
wUl  not  provoke  the  Soviets  into  expand- 
ing their  own  missUe  forces.  While  the 
absence  of  a  Soviet  reaction  would  be 
welcome,  it  seems  highly  unlikely. 

Why  should  the  Russians,  with  their 
obsession  for  defense  conditioned  by  two 
world  wars,  exercise  more  restraint  than 
we  ourselves,  have  managed?  After  all. 
the  Pentagon's  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  Safeguard  was  partially  in  response 
to  the  Kremlin's  deployment  of  a  very 
limited  system  around  Moscow.  In  addi- 
tion this  small  Soviet  ABM  system  *  pro- 
voked us  into  developing  multiple  inde- 
pendentiy  targeted  reentry  vehicles— 
HilRV's — for  our  own  missiles  to  insure 
our  capacity  to  penetrate  antimissile  de- 
fcns6s. 

At  a  minimum,  the  Soviets  could  be 
expected  to  increase  their  offensive  forces 
sufBcienUy  to  saturate  our  Safeguard  de- 
fenses in  MonUna  and  North  Dakota, 
thereby  preserving  their  abUity  to  strike 
our  missUe  bases.  More  likely,  given  the 
action-overreaction  patitem  that  has 
characterized  the  arms  race,  they  would 
feel  compelled  to  increase  their  offensive 
missile  forces,  to  expand  their  ABM  sys- 
tem, and  to  begin  to  develop  their  own 
MIRVs.  _,     ^ 

Once  both  nations  actually  begin  to 
deplov  ABM  systems  and  MIRVs.  the 
history  of  the  strategic  arms  race'-wm 
have  entered  a  disastrous  new  phase  from 
which  there  might  be  no  escape.  Massive 
new  levels  of  expenditure  and  danger  will 
be  imposed  on  both  peoples  with  no  gain 
of  security  for  either. 

The  key  to  the  current  strategic  bal- 
ance and  hopes  for  eventual  arms  control 
is  the  ability  of  each  nation  to  accurately 
calculate  the  missile  strength  of  the 
other.  For  only  with  such  information 
can  we  and  the  Soviets  be  certain  that 
our  second-strike  capabilities  are  ade- 
quate. 

A  combination  of  MIRV's  and  ABM's 
destroys  such  certainty.  The  MIRV  is  a 
weapon  system  which  permits  the  in- 
dependent firing  of  a  numl)er  of  nuclear 
warheads  from  a  single  missile.  Since 
these  warheads  are  concealed  in  the  nose 
cones  of  th2  missiles  from  which  they 
are  fired,  there  is^no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  warheads  another  nation 
could  unleash  in  time  of  war. 

The  ABM  merely  Increased  this  un- 
certainty. Since  it  is  impossible  to  know 
how  effective  an  antimissile  system  would 
be  during  an  actual  nuclear  exchange. 
It  Is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any 
certainty  how  nmny  of  your  own  mis- 
sUes  would  be  needed  to  penetrate  it. 

Since  we  and  the  Soviets  coold  no 
longer  accurately  estimate  either  the  of- 
fensive or  defensive  capabilities  of  the 
other,  both  nations  would  be  condtmned 
to  add  continuously  to  their  armaments 
to  guarantee  that  neither  could  attain  a 
first-strike  potential.  In  addition  to  being 
incredibly  expensive,  this  endless  arms 


race  would  produce  a  permanent  stra- 
tegic instability  that  would  invite  mis- 
calculation and  a  heightened  possibiUty 
of  nuclear  exchange. 

In  other  words,   deployment  of   the 
ABM  and  its  antidote,  the  MIRV,  would 
place  us  in  the  paradoxical  position  of 
purchasing   insecurity   at   a   very   dear 
price  All  we  would  have  to  show  for  our 
hundreds  of  billions  in  defense  appro- 
priations would  be  considerably  less  na- 
tional security  than  we  currently  enjoy. 
Furthermore,  the  opportunity  to  ne- 
gotiate meaningful  arms  controls  with 
the  Soviets  would  be  lost.  The  only  way 
to  determine  the  number  of  MIRV's  in 
a  missile  is  to  open  the  nose  cone  and 
count  them.  Given  the  longstanding  So- 
viet opposition  on  onsite  inspection,  no 
workable  arrangement  with  Moscow  to 
limit  or  decrease  nuclear  warheads  would 
be  possible.  We  would  become  the  perma- 
nent  prisoners   of   our   own   ingenious 
technology. 

Next  there  is  the  matter  of  opportu- 
nity costs.  Every  government,  business, 
and  household  must  weigh  intended 
spending  against  the  benefits  that  woiUd 
be  derived  from  alternative  uses  of  the 

money.  „  ,  . 

Determining  how  much  the  Safeguard 
system  would  cost  is  difficult.  The  Pen- 
Ugon  has  provided  an  estimate  of  $7  bil- 
lion However,  according  to  a  recent 
Brookings  Institution  study.  VS.  weap- 
ons systems  consistenUy  cost  taxpayers 
300  to  700  percent  more  than  initial  De- 
fense Department  estimates.  Therefore, 
at  a  minimum  we  are  contemplating  an 
expenditure  of  between  $21  and  $49  bil- 

If  we  assume  Soviet  reactions  to  the 
Safeguard  will  cause  us  to  expand  it  into 
a  heavy  system,  we  find  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  a  military  bill  ranging  in  the 
hundreds  of  bilUoos  of  doUars.  Senator 
Symingtofi  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a 
heavy  anti-Soviet  ABM  system  could  con- 
ceivably run  over  $400  billion— which  is 
more  than  double  our  entire  Federal 
budget.  ^   J    X 

A  tripling  of  the  Federal  budget  over 
a  short  period  would  obviously  triple 
Federal  taxes  and  exacerbate  the  dan- 
gerous inflation  we  are  fighting.  Given 
that  per  capita  taxation  in  this  country 
is  already  in  excess  of  $1,000  and  that 
our  dollar  is  currently  losing  6  cents  in 
buying  power  each  year,  a  radical  in- 
crease In  Federal  spending  hardly  would 
be  a  welcome  develwment. 

More  importantly,  increases  in  military 
spending  would  render  Impossible  the 
needed  reordering  of  the  national  agenda. 
Though  we  are  the  most  affluent  of  na- 
tions, resources  in  the  public  sector  re- 
main limited.  In  reaUty,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  afford  both  guns  and  butter.  The 
war  In  Vietnam  and  a  burgeoning  de- 
fense budget  have  compelled  us  to  ignore 
pressing  domestic  problems. 

Our  central  cities  are  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  deterioration.  Slums  spread  and 
bxisinesses  providing  jobs  and  service  flee 
to  the  more  inviting  suburbs. 

The  poverty  that  grips  these  blighted 
areas  shatters  families  and  breaks  men's 
spirits.  Adults  and  children  are  driven  to 
drugs  and  crime.  Failure  and  frustration 
explode  into  riots  and  bitter  disffluslon- 


ment  with  the  American  dream.  Millions 
of  Americans  in  our  xirban  slums  and 
rural  shantytowns  continue  to  struggle 
for  survival  Ul-housed,  ill-clothed,  iU-fed. 
Our  war  on  poverty  has  tinned  into  a 
decidedly  dovish  affair  for  lack  of  funds. 
A  situation  that  places  the  solution  of 
such  problems  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
of  national  priorities  is  unacceptable.  We 
must  not  become  so  preoccupied  with  de- 
fense that  we  lose  sight  of  what  Is  being 
defended.  ^^.   .      , 

A  budget  that  devotes  two-thirds  of 
all  Federal  funds  to  military  and  defense- 
related  items  threatens  to  militarize  our 
foreign  policy,  our  economy,  our  entire 
culture.  Without  weakening  our  ability 
to  deter  war,  we  must  find  ways  to  cut 
defense  spending,  not  increase  it. 

For  if  we  fail  to  reorder  our  priorities 
and  restore  some  balance  to  Federal  ac- 
tivities, we  wUl  no  longer  need  to  worry 
about  the  balance  of  power  and  enemy 
first-strike  capabfllties;  we  will  meet 
devastating  disorders  at  home. 

The  evidence  against  deploying    the 
Safeguard  system  is  as  compelling  today 
as  it  was  a  year  ago.  It  wUl  not  defend 
us  against  a  Chinese  or  Soviet  attack  on 
our  cities:  the  Sovlets^Klll  still  be  able 
to  strike  our  missUe  sites  by  means  of 
deception  devices  or  by  simply  saturating 
our  defenses  with  more  missiles  than  we 
can  handle;    there  is  strong  reason  to 
doubt  the  Safeguard  will  actually  work; 
the  Soviet  response  to  deployment  will 
likely   trigger   an  incredibly   expensive 
new  round  In  the  arms  race  that  could 
destroy  any  hopes  for  disarmament  or 
arms  control:  the  development  of  ABM's 
and  MIRV's  will  destabilize  the  current 
strategic  balance  of  power  and  introduce 
uncertainties  that  wiU  leave  us  less  secure 
than  we  are  today;   Safeguard  might 
cost  as  much  as  $400  billion  at  a  time 
when  taxes  are  rising  and  inflation  Is 
reducing  the  value  of  the  American  dol- 
lar* an  assessment  of  opportunity  costs 
suggests  that  tax  dollars  would  be  better 
invested  in  solving  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lems instead  of  more  military  hardwarei 
that  is  unneeded  to  preserve  our  national 
security. 

Phase  II  makes  absolutely  no  sense 
even  if  we  accept,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, aU  of  the  supporting  claims  for 
phase  I  advanced  by  the  Pentagon. 

Last  year,  in  urging  approval  of  funds 
for  phase  I.  Secretary  Laird  stressed  the 
experimental  natiure  of  this  first  phase: 
Let  VLB  deploy  Phase  I.  I/et  ua  complete  It. 
Let  ^xa  finish  It.  Let  us  see  how  It  works  and 
after  that  decide  whether  to  go  ahead. 
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Nothing  yet  exists  at  the  Malmstrom 
and  Grand  Forks  sites  except  bulldozers 
and  mounds  of  earth.  Yet,  suddenly. 
Secretary  Laird  has  abandoned  his  own 
advice.  Now  he  wants  to  go  ahead  and 
spend  another  half-billion  scarce  tax 
doUars  before  phase  I  has  been  deployed: 
before  it  has  been  completed;  before  we 
can  determine  whether  this  much-ques- 
tioned system  works  or  not. 

The  Pentagon  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  Last  year  it  got  phase  I-*y  » 
Senate  margin  of  two  votes— on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  an  experiment  aimed 
at  answering  the  doubts  of  the  systems 
critics  Today,  with  those  doubts  not  yet 
dispelled,  it  argues  Uiat  phase  I  always 


was  envisioned  as  the  initial  stage  in  an 
area-defense  system. 

In  addition,  the  administration  Is  rest- 
ing its  case  for  deploy liient  of  phase  n 
on  tiie  hollow  grounds  that  an  expansion 
of  the  Safeguard  system  Is'  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks— SALT— with  the  Soviets. 
But  there  is  no  way  to  support  this  as- 
sertion wiUi  logic. 

If  Safeguard  is  not  viewed  as  a  stra- 
tegic threat  by  the  Soviets,  as  the  ad- 
ministration contends,  it  could  not  be  a 
critical  chip  In  the  current  negotiations 
In  Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  If  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  force  capable  of  upsetting  the 
strategic  balance  of  power,  we  already 
have  authorized  an  ABM  system  with 
more  interceptors  than  the  system  cur- 
rentiy  deployed  by  the  Soviets  around 
Moscow.  Either  way,  the  progress  of 
phase  II  has  no  bearing  on  SALT  unless 
it  is  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
intent  on  developing  a  heavy  ABM  sys- 
tem and  are  not  reaUy  interested  in  arms 
limitation. 

Therefore,  to  preserve  UJ5.  security 
and  save  the  American  taxpayer  from 
further  wasted  Federal  spending,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  Hart-Cooper  amend- 
ment to  strike  phase  n  of  the  Safeguard 
system  from  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill. 

SENATE    SBOUU)    HESTRICT    EXPANSION    OF 
ABM    STSTXM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.   President, 
the  Senate  will  very  shortly  be  voting 
upon   the   proposed   limitation   of   the 
Safeguard  anti-balUstic-missUe  system. 
As    a    cosponsor    of    the    Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  xurge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure  as  a  step  toward  the 
goal  of  slowing  down  the  catastrophic 
nuclear  arms  race.  As  we  examine  the 
record  of  argiunents  offered  in  support 
of  the  ABM.  it  becomes  clear  that  this 
weapon  is  similar  In  some  respects  to 
the  chameleon.  Just  as  the  skin  color  of 
this  lizard  changes  In  accordance  with 
the  surrounding  conditions,  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  ABM  similarity  seems  to 
shift  under  the  pressure  of  critical  exam- 
ination. In  1967.  we  were  told  that  the 
Sentinel-ABM   system  would  serve   to 
protect  American  cities  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  attack  by  Chinese  ballistic 
missiles.  Last  year,  the  primary  justifica- 
tion given  the  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard-ABM system  was  the  necessity  of 
protecting  our  retaliatory   Mlnuteman 
ICBM  strike  force  from  a  possible  Soviet 
onslaught.  Now  we  hear  that  phase  n 
of    ABM    deploymenf  is    an    essential 
"bargaining  chip"  at  the  SALT  talks  in 
Vienna.  The  chameleonic  character  of 
this  multiblllion-dollar  weapons  system 
makes  one  wonder  what  the  true  justifl- 
&tion  for  the  ABM  really  is.  The  ra- 
tionale for  this  system  may  be  merely 
elusive,  but  then  again  perhaps  we  are 
seeking  a  justification  where  none  exists. 
In  any  event,  I  think  that  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  decide  exactly  what  it  is 
the  ABM  is  designed  to  do  before  we 
pour  many  more  billions  into  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program.  The  continued 
promulgation  of  spurious  rationales  can 
only  further  damage  the  already  scaut 
credibility  of  the  Safeguard  system. 


We  face  a  domestic  crisis  in  this  coun — 
try  wliich  precludes  the  frivolous  luximr 
of  wasting  our  resources  on  military 
boondoggles.  Our  people  are  victimized 
by  decaying  inner  city  schools,  the  soar- 
ing cost  of  medical  care,  housing  short- 
ages, noxious  air  and  water,  and  inade- 
quate transportation  systems.  It  is  time 
that  we  stopped  lamenting  these  prob- 
lems and  start  taking  Immediate  reme- 
dial action.  Earlier  this  year  we  witnessed 
a  veto  of  appropriations  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  hospital  construction.  For- 
tunately, the  Congress  was  successful  in 
overriding  a  veto  for  the  first  time  in  10 
years  when  it  refused  to  sustain  the  Pres- 
ident's action  with  regard  to  the  hospital 
construction  funds. 

Yesterday,  the  President  struck  down 
two  more  appropriations  bills  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  America's  people 
when  he  vetoed  the  Office  of  Education 
and  independent  offices-HUD  appropria- 
tions bills.  The  President  speaks  out  for 
the  ABM  and  other  military  expendi- 
tures, but  shows  a  callous  disregard  for 
the  needs  of  our  people.  It  is  said  that 
due  to  serious  inflationary  pressure  Con- 
gress must  cut  expenditures  in  or^er  to 
stabilize  the  economy.  Why  is  it  that 
money  destined  to  Improve  the  health, 
education  and  general  quality  of  Ufe  for 
our  people  is  considered  Inflationary, 
whereas,  extravagant  military  adven- 
tures escape  unscathed? 

Is  the  Nation's  security  really  en- 
hanced by  spending  billions  on  a  weapon 
that  is  likely  to  be  obsolete  in  a  few 
short  years,  rather  than  spending  the 
money  on  programs  for  health  care,  edu- 
cation, mass  transportation,  pollution 
control,  and  the  like?  It  would  be  help- 
ful if  those  who  worry  incessantiy  about 
our  defense  posture  would  devote  equal 
efforts  toward  meeting  these  critical  do- 
mestic needs.  It  is  my  belief  that  If  these 
problems  remain  unresolved,  the  internal 
decay  of  our  social  fabric  will  pose  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation. 

The  Cooper-Hart  amendment  is  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  offered  by  men  of 
reason.  It  would  provide  over  $1  billion 
for  the  continued  deployment  of  the 
ABM  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks. 
Included  in  the  authorization  would  be 
$365  million  for  additional  research  and 
development  which  could  eventually 
lead  to  a  system  designed  to  really  pro- 
tect our  Mlnuteman  ICBM  force.  This 
proposal  in  no  way  jeopardizes  the  role 
of  Safeguard  as  a  so-called  bargaining 
chip  at  the  SALT  talks.  Indeed,  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  en- 
hance the  kcltimacy  of  our  stated  de- 
sire to  limit  the  further  deployment  of 
such  wec4K>ns. 

In  last  year's  debate  on  phase  I  of  the 
ABM  system,  I  stated  that — 

We  would  be  wasting  our  money  were  we 
to  ^>end  It  on  the  Safeguard.  We  would  be 
spending  to  protect  ourselves  from  Imaginary 
threats  beyond  our  borders,  and  Ignoring 
the  very  real  enemies — ^hunger,  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  physical  suffering — here  In  this 
Nation. 

My  commitment  to  this  principle  re- 
mains steadfast,  and  I  again  reiterate 
my  support  for  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment of  wliich  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 


EXPANSION    or  ABM    ST8TEM 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

President,  when  I  voted  last  year  for  ini- 
tial deployment  of  the  Safeguard  antl- 
ballistlc-misslle  system,  I  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  move  was  necessary  as  a 
deterrent  measure  until  this  coimtry 
could  get  a  firm  agreement  with  Russia 
for  specific  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 
I  stressed  at  the  time,  however,  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  such  an  agreement  could 
be  reached  and  that  it  would  eventually 
serve  as  the  basis  for  extension  of  the 
disarmament  move  to  embrace  other  na- 
tions. 

That  is  still  my  hope,  because  I  think 
such  disarmament  offers  the  only  pros- 
pect for  easing  of  international  tensions 
and  an  era  of  peace  which  we  all  seek. 
The  road  to  arms  limitation,  however, 
cannot  be  a  one-way  street  and  I  think 
would  be  a  perilous  one  if  traveled  alone. 
I  find  it  significant  that  Russia  entered 
into  SALT  discussions  only  after  this 
country's  decision  for  limited  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  system  and  that  the 
ABM  has  figured  prominently  in  those 
talks  up  to  this  point. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  the  steps  we 
have  already  taken  were  sufficient  to  in- 
sure a  moratorium  on  further  develop- 
ment of  both  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
siles until  a  limitation  formula  can  be 
found,  I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
we  ought  not  to  expand  further  the  Safe- 
guard concept. 

Unfortunately,  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case. 

Evidence  developed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  clearly  indicates  that  the  So- 
viet threat  to  our  land-based  missiles  has 
substantitJly  increased  during  the  past 
year. 

The  most  disturbing  development  is 
the  significant  boost  in  production  of 
the  SS-8,  Russia's  largest  ballistic  mis- 
sile, designed  for  use  against  hardened 
misisile  installations. 

Because  the  Safeguard's  primary  mis- 
sion is  protection  of  such  ICBM  sites,  I 
seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  decid- 
ing now  against  affording  that  protec- 
tion for  our  retsdlatory  force. 

Such  a  decision.  It  seems  to  me,  would 
both  weaken  our  stand  in  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  telks— SALT— and  prej- 
udice our  security  if  the  talks  fall 

For  that  reason,  I  am  supporting  the 
recommendation  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  expansion  of  Safegiiard 
deployment  to  additional  Mlnuteman 
sites. 

This  In  no  sense  detracts  from  my 
strong  desire  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  for  ending  the  conflict  in  the  rest  ot 
the  world. 
I  deeply  want  that  peace. 
I  also  want  to  preserve  the  freedom 
and  seciulty  of  this  coimtry  against  any 
dsmger  which  would  make  that  search 
for  peace  a  futile  and  meaningless  ges- 
ture.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

B4r.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
used  all  our  time  except  approximately 
5  minutes.  I  think  it  would  be  proper  for 
the  opponents  to  use  part  of  their  time 
now. 
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I  would  say  that  In  every  debate  on 
ABM  on  the  closing  day  or  the  day  be- 
fore, or  in  a  closed  session,  as  we  had 
last  year,  we  have  been  given  informa- 
tion which  we  cannot  refute  in  the  time 
available,  or  about  which  we  cannot 
speak  publicly.  I  want  to  repeat  the  re- 
quest I  made  a  few  minutes  ago :  If  any- 
one in  this  body  has  a  message  from  the 
chief  negotiator,  Mr.  Smith,  in  Vienna, 
I  think  it  would  be  the  fair  thing  to  do, 
the  honorable  thing  to  do,  to  present  it 
to  the  Senate,  if  it  can  be  presented,  so 
that  all  of  us  will  have  the  benefit  of 
what  he  said.  It  may  be  that  different 
judgments  would  be  made  about  such  a 
message.  But  if  the  riunors  continue,  and 
if  there  is  such  a  paper  being  shown,  and 
if  any  Senator  can  produce  it.  I  hope  he 
will  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  for  the  good  of  the 
coxmtry.  in  fairness  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GRiFriK).  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 

minutes.  .^     ^ 

Mr  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  year  ago— on  June  14.  1969.  to  be 
exac^-I  said  that  I  had  decided  to  sup- 
port the  President's  Safeguard  program 
because: 

I  hope  we  can  come  to  an  arms  control 
arrangement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  the^  best  way  to  do  It. 

I  take  the  same  position  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee's  proposal  for  es- 
sentially the  same  reason. 

I  repeat  that  statement  because  of 
assertions  made  earlier  in  the  debate 
today  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright^ —assertions 
to  the  effect  that  arms  control  negotia- 
tions were  not  a  factor  in  the  delibera- 
tions a  year  ago.  As  I  have  indicated,  the 
arms  control  negotiations  were  very 
much  a  factor  last  year  in  the  decision 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan, 
and  I  recall  that  many  other  Senators 
indicated  a  similar  concern. 

Several  months  ago.  the  columnists 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  wrote 
as  follows: 

Hard  new  Intelligence  on  Soviet  construc- 
tion of  SS-9  long  range  missile  sites  not  only 
confirms  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird's 
warning  last  March  against  a  possible  Soviet 
■■first  strike"  capability  but  shows  he  actually 
underestimated  Soviet  progress. 

And  then  the  columnists  concluded 
that>— 

The  new  estimates  of  Soviet  production  of 
the  SS-9  strongly  hint  that  Moscow  Is  doing 
one  of  two  things:  Using  the  weapon  to  In- 
crease Its  bargaining  power  at  the  arms  con- 
trol talks  ...  or  using  the  arms  talks  to  lull 
the  United  States  Into  false  hopes  while  the 
Soviets  radically  Increase  their  first-strike 
capability. 

Whether  or  not  this  assessment  is  cor- 
rect in  all  respects.  It  is  quite  correct,  I 
submit,  in  stressing  the  importance  of 
bargaining  tools  for  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. 

In  assessing  the  arguments  against  de- 
ployment of  phase  n,  we  must  ask  our-, 
selves  the  question:  What  negotiating 
leverage  will  be  provided  by  approval  of 
phase  n  as  modified  by  the  committee? 


With  respect  to  that  question  it  is 
useful  to  focus  on  the  positions  that  have 
been  reflected  at  SALT.  In  a  recent  news 
analysis  in  the  Washington  Post 
Columnist  Chalmers  Roberts  noted  that 
several  points  have  emerged  from  the 
Soviet-American  discussions  at  Vienna 
and  Helsinki  indicating  that— 

The  chief  compulsion  (given  a  rough 
parity  In  nuclear  arms  between  the  two 
countries)  that  has  produced  indlcaUons 
that  Moscow  will  accept  an  agreement  haa 
been  the  Kremlin's  fear  that  the  Amwlcan 
Safeguard  anU-balllstlc  missile  (ABM)  sys- 
tem would  be  expanded  Into  an  area  defense 
system  for  the  entire  Unlt«d  States. 

Although  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee decided  to  strike  from  the  bill 
all  funds  for  area  defense  sites,  which 

I  believe  was  a  wise  decision,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  any  further  cutback 
to  phase  I  alone  would  not  provide  the 
flexible  position  necessary  with  respect 
to  our  intentions  on  area  defense.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  Warren 
site  would  offer  some  area  protection  and 
that  the  committee's  action  was  predi- 
cated on  thfe  grounds  'that  there  Is  no 
compelling  need  to  move  now  to  the 
deployment  of  an  area  defense." 

It  seems  to  me  that  approval  of  phase 

II  inserts  a  desirable  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty into  the  negotiating  picture  as  to 
possible  future  action  by  the  United 
States  on  area  defense,  without  taking 
the  additional  and  potentially  provoca- 
tive step  of  commencing  deplojrment  of 
such  a  defense. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  Inconceivable  to 
me  that  the  Senate  would  now  vote  to 
weaken  our  position  at  the  SALT  talks 
by  indicating  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
most  important  bargaining  point,  espe- 
cially when  that  bargaining  point  Is 
stronger  now  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  decision  we  shall  make  this  after- 
noon is  a  vital  and  historic  decision  that 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences  In 
terms  of  our  national  security. 

Although  we  may  differ  in  our  con- 
clusions, each  Senator  will  be  voting  In 
accordance  with  his  own  conscience  and 
convictions.  He  will  be  acting  In  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation,  as  he  sees  it. 
Mr.  President,  of  course.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  SALT  talks  will  ultimately 
come  out.  Perhaps  the  talks  will  fail.  I 
do  know  one  thing:  if  this  amendment 
should  carry  and  if  the  SALT  talks 
should  thereafter  collapse,  I  would  not 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  those  who 
will  vote  today  against  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland).  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
have  only  3  minutes  to  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississiw)!  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  will  be  brief 
and,  I  hope,  practical. 

In  my  54  professional  years  I  have 
spent  much  time  in  trying  to  reach  set- 
tlements which  were  fair  and  favorable 


to  my  clients.  That  is  exactly  the  position 
the  present  administration's  representa- 
tives are  in,  in  the  SALT  talks  and  the 
disarmament  talks,  as  our  advocates,  in 
arguing  for  those  positions  favorable  to 
the  people  in  the  United  States  in  these 
two  very  vital  confrontations. 

Mr.  President,  we  here  in  Congress 
represent  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  supplying  or  withholding  values 
which  our  advocates  feel  are  of  impor- 
tance. 

Insofar  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  thinks  that  is  the  essence 
of  this  matter,  and  he  would  not,  for 
anything,  vote  for  this  amendment 
which,  in  effect,  as  he  sees  it.  will  help 
destroy  the  morale  of  our  negotiators 
and.  what  is  worse,  will  give  notice  to 
those  who  confront  as  on  the  other  side 
of  the"Hable  and  to  the  world  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  is 
not  backing  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  which  is  our  exclusive  ad- 
vocate at  these  two  vital  confrontations. 
I  shall  certainly  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing amendmentr 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
12  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  both 
sides  on  the  issues  In  controversy  have 
had  a  full  opportunity  to  state  their 
cases.  It  has.  I  believe,  been  a  most  useful 
debate,  marked  by  sincerity  and  convic- 
tion and  a  deep  concern  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

As  I  have  reflected  on  the  views  and 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed  on 
both  sides,  an  Important,  central  agree- 
ment has  clearly  emerged.  Every  Senator 
who  has  spoken  has  emphasized  the  im- 
portance— indeed  the  necessity — of 
maintaining  a  reliable  deterrent  capabil- 
ity; at  the  same  time,  every  Senator 
who  has  spoken  has  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  the  chances  of  reaching  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limi- 
tation of  strategic  arms. 

Not  surprisingly,  for  the  issues  are 
complex  and  difQcult,  there  is  not  una- 
nimity among  us  on  the  policy  which  will 
best  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  these  two  purposes.  The  decisions  we 
take  here  today  will  be  studied  with 
great  interest  far  beyond  this  Chamber 
and  this  moment,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  important,  therefore,  to  state  the 
fact  of  our  central  agreement  clearly 
and  unambiguously.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Is  dedicated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  reliable  strategic  deterrent 
and  that  it  is  equally  dedicated  to  sup- 
port our  national  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  measures 
for  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 

At  this  stage  of  our  debate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  will  surprise  no  one  that  in  my 
considered  judgment  these  two  central 
objectives,  which  we  all  share,  can  best 
be  served  by  approving  without  amend- 
ment the  recommendation  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 
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I  wish  to  take  but  a  few  minutes  of 
the  Senate's  time,  as  we  approach  the 
voting,  to  recapitulate  the  arguments 
that  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion. 

First,  I  believe  that  Safeguard  will 
provide  an  effective  defense  of  our  land- 
based  deterrent,  and  that  defensive 
measures  are  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  adequate  strategic  retaliatory 
force.  I  have  concluded,  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  careful  examination  of  the 
growth  and  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat  to 
our  strategic  forces,  that  falling  now  to 
provide  for  a  defense  of  our  deterrent 
would  entail  unacceptable  risks  to  our 
national  security — and,  in  consequence, 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  argued  by  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  that  the  Safe- 
guard system  will  not  work.  or.  more 
often,  that  even  if  it  works  perfectly,  it 
wil>  provide  only  "negligible  protection" 
to  our  Minuteman  missiles  over  "a  very 
narrow  band  of  threats."  While  I  wish 
to  be  brief,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senate  should  clearly  appreciate  that  this 
argument,   supported  by  a  nimiber  of 
scientists,  has  been  shown  to  rest  upon  an 
error  of  striking  proportions.  I  spoke  at 
some  length  on  this  matter  yesterday, 
and  interested  Senators  may  wish  to  con- 
sult a  statement  I  included  in  my  re- 
marks at  that  time.  The  statement,  signed 
by  four  eminent  scientists  with  long  ex- 
perience  in   strategic   analysis,    clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  "negligible  de- 
fense" argtunent  rests  on  the  outlandish 
assumption  that  the  Soviets  would  de- 
sign an  attack  against  our  Minuteman 
force  with  the  express  intention  of  leav- 
ing us  with  300  surviving  missiles — a 
number  stated  by  the  holders  of  this  view 
to   constitute   an   adequate   retaliatory 
force.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
crucial  assumption  upon  which  is  based 
the  view  that  Safeguard  offers  negligible 
protection  to  the  Minuteman  force,  is 
that  the  Russians,  in  attacking  om-  Min- 
uteman force,  "would  take  as  their  ob- 
jective the  preservation  of  our  ability  to 
retaliate  adequately." 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  a  more 
sensible  assimiption — that  the  Soviets 
would  only  strike  with  the  intention  of 
destroying:  as  many  Minuteman  as  pos- 
sible, leaving,  say,  50  surviving  missiles — 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Safeguard 
offers  very  considerable  protection  over 
an  extremely  wide  band  of  threats. 
Moreover,  Safeguard  provides  a  base 
upon  which  we  can  offset  increases  to  the 
Soviet  offense,  thereby  assuring  our  se- 
curity in  the  face  of  an  increasing 
threat. 

I  would  point  out — and  I  would  hope 
that  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
relied  on  the  view  that  Safeguard  offers 
negligible  protection  would  agree — that 
this  crucial  error  should  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  positions  based  upon  it  re- 
considered. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  was  fully 
aware  of  the  questions  about  Safeguard's 
effectiveness  and  of  possible  alternatives 
to  the  Safeguard  program  and  that  the 
committee  made  its  recommendation  to 
proceed  with  Safeguard  only  after  satis- 
fying itself  that  the  Safeguard  system 


can  be  effective  and  will  do  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  It  was  only  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  careful  deliberation 
that  the  committee  recommended  the 
approval  of  the  additional  site  at  White- 
man  and  advanced  preparation  at  War- 
ren Air  Force  Base,  in  the  conviction  that 
such  approval  is  prudent,  necessary,  and 
responsive  to  our  needs. 

I  turn  now  to  what  is.  in  my  judgment. 
the  most  critical  issue  of  this  debate — 
the  relation  of  Safeguard  to  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks.  As  I  have 
said,  success  in  these  talks  is  a  goal  we 
all  share:  there  is  not  one  among  us  who 
does  not  profoundly  hope  that  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  will  be  reached. 

Mr.  President,  in  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  on  the  SALT  talks,  in  pri- 
vate communications  with  responsible 
officials,  and  in  official  messages,  there 
is  virtual  imanimlty  that  the  success  of 
the  SALT  talks  is  vitally  dependent  on 
maintaining  the  forward  momentum  of 
the  Safeguard  system. 

I  wish  to  dwell  on  this  point  a  moment 
longer,  because  I  believe  that  the  sense 
in  which  Safeguard  is  important  to  SALT 
has  not  been  fully  appreciated  by  many 
Senators.  In  addressing  this  issue.  I 
should  like  to  explain  why  I  believe  that 
the  mere  continuation  of  Phase  I  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
agreement  at  SALT. 

The   description  of   Safeguard   as   a 
"bargaining  chip"  betrays  a  fundamental 
misunderstanding  of  the  complex  rela- 
tionship between  Safeguard  and  success 
at  SALT.  The  term — like  all  cliches — is 
profoimdly  misleading.  Drawn  as  it  is 
from  poker  or  some  other  idle  pastime, 
the  analogy  obscures  the  central  role  of 
our  effort  to  offset  Soviet  offensive  weap- 
ons in  providing  an  incentive  to  them  to 
restrict  further  increases  in  those  forces. 
In  the  context  of  the  SALT  talks  Safe- 
guard is.  above  all,  a  demoiBtration  that 
we  are  determined  to  nullify  any  effort 
by  the  Soviets  to  achieve  a  first-strike 
capability.   At  present   such   a    Soviet 
effort  appears  to  take  the  form  of  costly 
additions    to    their    strategic    offensive 
forces,  particularly  their  large  and  grow- 
ing force  of  SS-9  missiles.  By  making  It 
absolutely  clear  that  we  will  nullify  their 
investment  in  offensive  weapons,  we  dem- 
onstrate the  futility  of  any  such  invest- 
ment. Once  having  accomplished  this — 
once  having  shown  their  effort  to  be 
wasteful  of  scarce  resources — we  are  in 
a  strong  position  to  urge  mutual  limita- 
tions. Safeguard,  understood  in  this  stra- 
tegic context,  speaks  more  loudly  than 
words  of  the  wisdom  of  mutual  limita- 
tion. "Is  it  not  senseless,"  we  might  ask 
the  Soviets,  "for  you  to  deploy  SS-9's  at 
great  cost  and  for  us  to  deploy  Safe- 
guard to  offset  them?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  in  which 
you   make   Safeguard    unnecessary    by 
freezing  the  threat  to  Minuteman  and 
we,  no  longer  needing  Safeguard  pro- 
tection, abandon  it?"  This,  I  submit,  is 
the  logic  imderlylng  my  conviction  that 
Safeguard  is  central  to  an  agreement. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  from  this  point  of 
view  phase  I  is  not  enough.  It  is  not 
enough  because  it  does  not  demonstrate 


that  we  are  in  fact  prepared  to  offset 
increases  to  the  Soviet  strategic  force. 
Only  a  dynamic  and  responsive  Safe- 
guard program  can  make  that  clear. 

Now,  there  have  been  those  who  have 
argued  that,  because  Safeguard  does  not 
threaten  the  Soviet  deterrent,  it  has  no 
utility  in  the  SALT  talks.  This  view,  it 
seems  to  me,  assumes  that  only  the 
"stick"  in  the  carrot  and  stick  pwirtner- 
ship  can  provide  an  incentive  to  accc«n- 
modation.  All  of  us/»but  especially  those 
Senators  who  are  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  restraint  in  these  matters,  should 
appreciate  the  imfortunate  and  confus- 
ing error  in  this  view.  I  certainly  have 
never  proposed  that  Safeguard  be  used 
as  a  "stick  "  to  bludgeon  the  Soviets  into 
an  agreement.  I  have  never  argued  that 
negotiating  from  strength  means  or 
should  mean  the  senseless  pursuit  of 
"strategic  superiority."  I  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  that  threats  and  intimida- 
tion are  likely  to  be  met.  not  by  accom- 
modation, but  by  intransigence.  But  the 
great  significance  of  Safeguard,  Mr. 
President,  lies  in  its  capacity  to  make 
mutual  agreement  more  attractive  to  the 
Soviets  than  the  prospect  of  continuing 
deployment — their  offense  versus  our  de- 
fense— on  both  sides.  Safeguard,  then.  Is 
a  reason  for  agreement,  an  incentive  to 
accommodation — a  carrot  and  not  a 
stick. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  judge 
that  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
would  wish  to  use  some  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time?  If  no  Senator  yields,  the  time  will 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  VIC:E  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  5  minutes  remaining. 
The  other  side  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

THS  VICE  PRESmENT'S  SPEECH  AT  THE  AIK  F08CX 
ASSOCIATION    LTTNCHEON 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  stated  my  position  on  the 
amendment.  I  shall  support  it. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
howe\'er,  to  congratulate  the  illustrious 
and  distinguished  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  his  most  recent  contribution  to 
the  folklore  of  American  politics. 

At  noon  today,  before  2,000  members 
of  an  Air  Force  Association,  the  distin- 
guished President  of  the  Senate  demon- 
strated once  again  his  complete  mastery 
of  the  art  of  character  assassination. 

On  the  third  page  of  the  transcript, 
which  was  handed  me  a  short  while  ago, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  had  this  to 
say.  I  may  say  that  be  was  addressing 
his  remarks  to  this  great  association  as 
a  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Forces  of  the  other  House. 

I  quote  the  distinguished  President  of 
the  Senate: 

Mendel  Rivers  has  worked  tirelessly,  slnos 
coming  to  the  Oongresa  In  1940  to  make  tbe 
world  a  more  peaceful  place.  For  aTampls, 
he  has  supported  every  effort  to  get  CXunmu- 
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nlsm  out  of  Southeast  Asia,  to  get  Ruasla 
out  o(  the  Middle  East,  and  to  get  Senator 
Pulbrlght  out  of  Washington.  Many  of  the 
dfiffnf  problems  his  cooomlttee  copes  with 
result  from  policies  that  came  out  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

There  are  15  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  I  thought 
they  all  would  be  very  much  interested 
in  this  great  compliment  from  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
2  minutes  have  expired.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  entire  speech  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rkmarks  bt  the  Vies  President 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  take  part  today 
In  this  salute  to  the  distinguished  and  in- 
comparable Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Ser\'ices  Committee,  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  From 
personal  observation,  I  can  say  that  he  Is 
hardly  effete. 

I  commend  all  of  you  who  have  come  here 
today  to  honor  Chairman  Rivers.  I  dont 
Icnow  bow  they  got  a  hall  big  enough  for  the 
occasion,  because  If  they  Just  Invited  one 
representative  of  all  of  the  organizations  of 
which  he  Is  an  honorary  member,  we  could 
fill  the  biggest  hotel  In  town.  He  Is  the  only 
man  I  Icnow  who  has  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  International  College  of  Dentistry. 

I  told  him  one  time,  "You're  never  going 
to  practice  dentUtry  on  me." 

And  he  replied.  "That's  all  right.  I"m  never 
going  to  play  golf  with  yotl." 

But  the  Chairman  and  I  do  have  a  com- 
mon Interest  in  the  press.  In  fact,  we  both 
have  to  stay  In  public  ofDce  for  the  sake  of 
the  national  economy.  The  country  could  not 
afford  the  unemployment  that  would  result 
among  columnists  and  editorial  writers  if 
Mr.  Rivers  and  I  both  left  Washington. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  I  would  like 
to  lay  to  rest  the  ugly,  vicious,  dastardly 
rumor  that  he  Is  trying  to  move  the  Pen- 
tagon piecemeal  to  South  Carolina.  I  have 
been  to  Charleston  several  times,  and  I  have 
had  it  clearly  explained  to  me  that  the  mili- 
tary facilities  BO  evideht  in  that  area  are  a 
testament  of  Mendel  Rivers'  unselfish  will- 
ingness to  allow  his  own  First  District  of 
South  Carolina  to  accept  in  the  national  In- 
terest military  Installations  which  Just  had 
to  be  put  someplace.  If  there  are  any  paro- 
chial Interests  Involved,  at  least  they  do  not 
encourage  the  North  Vietnamese  to  con- 
tinue their  fruitless  aggression. 

When  the  Navy  was  desperate  to  find  some 
place  to  put  a  Polaris  reptalr  facility,  I  am 
told.  Mendel  Rivers  stepped  forth  and  graci- 
ously volunteered  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

When  the  Air  Force  simply  bad  to  find  a 
place  to  put  some  of  Its  C-141  airlift  air- 
planes. Mendel  Rivers  again  volunteered  his 
home  area. 

When  a  home  port  was  needed  for  the 
Atlantic  Mine  Force,  again  he  came  forward. 
While  other  Congressmen  were  fighting  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  prevent  Congressional 
committees  from  cluttering  up  their  districts 
with  military  Installations.  Mendel  Rivers  re- 
fused to  Uft  a  finger  to  block  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  faclllUes  in  Charleston. 

Even  when  it  looked  like  Charleston  might 
sink  into  the  sea  from  the  burden,  Mendel 
Rivers'  patriotic  response  was :  "I  regret  that 
I  have  but  one  Oongreeelonal  district  to  give 
my  country  to — I  mean  to  give  to  my  coun- 
try.- 

Now  who  can  aek  more  of  a  Congressman 
than  that?  ' 

On  the  serious  side,  the  Gbalmuuu  has  even 
been  credited  by  some  commentators  with 


getting  the  Navy  shipyard  established  at 
Charleston  and  with  having  the  Marine 
Corps  Recruit  Depot  placed  at  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina.  I'm  sure  this  doesn't  bother 
him — especially  around  election  time — but 
historically  accuracy  requires  us  to  note  that 
the  Navy  Shipyard  was  established  In  1901, 
foiir  years  before  Mendel  Rivers  was  born. 
Parrls  Island  was  established  in  1891,  14 
years  before  the  burst  upon  the  southern 
scene.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  but  I  don't  think  they 
were  clairvoyant  about  the  birth  of  the  fu- 
ture Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

And  in  fairness  to  the  Chairman,  who  has 
heard  many  Jokes  about  his  alleged  aggressive 
attention  to  his  hcHne  district,  a  check  of 
the  records  will  reveal  that  there  are  other 
congressional  districts  In  the  U.S.  with  more 
and  larger  facilities.  The  stories  Just  read 
better  when  they're  about  a  chairman.  It  Is 
of  such  stuff  that  myths  are  made. 

What  is  not  a  myth  about  this  man  we  are 
honoring  today  is  his  deep  sense  of  patri- 
otism his  sincere  dedication  to  the  national 
defense  of  this  country.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  stands  more  firmly  behind  the  need  for 
a  strong  American  defense  establishment  or 
who  Is  more  determined  to  see  that  the 
guard  we  now  maintain  will  not  be  dropped. 

This  Is  particularly  Important  at  a  time 
when  we  are  disengaging  from  a  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  attempting  to  adjust  our 
defense  budget  to  a  peacetime  economy 
without  sacrlflcing  the  ability  to  meet  our 
worldwide  obligations.  We  must  strike  a  rea- 
sonable balance  of  requirements  for  our  na- 
tional security,  pressing  domestic  needs,  and 
the  tolerance  of  our  taxpayers  In  shoulder- 
ing both  biirdens.  Tht  assistance  of  'Mendel 
Rivers  and  those  who  follow  his  leadership 
in  the  Congress,  Is  essential  to  the  solution 
of  this  delicate  problem. 

Although  the  non-defense  growth  of  our 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  amounts  to 
a  55  per  cent  Increase  since  1964 — compared 
with  a  mere  7  per  cent  growth  in  the  defense 
budget  over  1964 — there  are  sizeable  and  In- 
fiuentlal  elements  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
who  feel  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  In  re- 
ordering priorities.  Fortunately,  we  have  lead- 
ers like  Mendel  Rivers  In  the  House  and  John 
Stennls  In  the  Senate  who  will  stand  with  the 
Administration  and  declare,  "That's  as  far 
as  we  go.  America's  security  demands  we  do 
no  leas." 

Mendel  Rivers  has  virorked  tirelessly,  since 
coming  to  the  Congress  In  1940  to  make  the 
world  a  more  peaceful  place.  For  example, 
he  has  supported  every  effort  to  get  Com- 
munism out  of  Southeast  Asia,  to  get  Russia 
out  of  the  Middle  East,  and  to  get  Senator 
Fulbright  out  of  Washington.  Many  of  the 
defense  problems  his  committee  copes  with 
result  from  policies  that  came  out  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee. 

Chairman  Rivers  Is  accused  of  being  a  hawk 
on  Vietnam  and  he  doesn't  deny  It.  He  is  al- 
ways referred  to  as  the  "powerful"  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  It's 
not  an  Inappropriate  adjective,  but  his  com- 
mittee members  say  be  runs  a  democratic 
organization — with  a  small  "d"  of  course. 

lii.  Rivers  Is  one  who  Invariably  watches 
the  sunrise  from  his  desk  In  the  Rayburn 
Biaidlng  and,  by  the  time  he  gets  home  In 
the  evening,  the  lights  are  on. 

As  a  oommlttee  chairman,  he  sometimes 
drives  aircraft  technicians  crazy.  Airplanes 
are  his  hobby  and  when  the  Chairman  starts 
talking  about  engine  designations,  thrust, 
aerodynamics,  ranges,  speed,  lift  capability, 
and  drag  effects,  the  witnesses  who  appear 
before  his  committee  quickly  realize  they  had 
better  know  the  facts.  The  air  mobility  of  our 
Armed  Forces  today  is  a  living  memorial  to 
the  efforts  of  Mendel  Rivers. 

Mendri  Rivera  knows  that  legislation  Is  the 
art  of  compromise,  and  we  In  the  Nixon  Ad- 


ministration have  sometimes  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  his  bargaining.  He  has  been  well 
trained.  He  traces  his  training  to  three  great 
universities — the  College  of  Charleston,  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  and  Vinson 
College.  He  served  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  with  the  late  Carl  Vin- 
son, along  with  a  number  of  others  who  later 
achieved  varying  degrees  of  national  promi- 
nence. 

One  of  the  names  I  recall  Is  Lyndon  John- 
son, who  was  elected  to  a  high  office.  At 
least  I  think  he  was  elected  to  high  office. 
If  I  read  a  few  more  memoirs  of  Kennedy 
aides,  I  may  find  out  he  never  existed  at 
all. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  admire  so  much 
about  Mendel  Rivers  is  his  willingnees  to 
go  to  bat  for  the  so-called  Military-Indus- 
trial Complex.  He  has  always  had  the  cour- 
age to  remind  peoirie  that  defense-oriented 
industry  helped  win  World  War  n  and  that 
without  It  we  would  be  In  a  real  pickle 
today. 

No  man  In  Congress  has  done  more  to  Im- 
prove the  Defense  establishment  and  the 
people  In  It.  Improved  food,  pay,  clothing, 
shelter,  medical  care,  promotions,  equip- 
ment and  bases  have  all  received  his  per- 
sonal attention.  Every  man  In  the  armed 
forces  Is  obligated  to  him  for  the  automatic 
pay  raises  he  receives. 

Undoubtedly,  of  all  the  titles  and  honors 
he  has  received  In  a  dlstlngiUshed  career, 
the  one  of  which  he  Is  most  proud  Is  "Cham- 
pion of  the  OI."  And  the  OI's  know  he 
deserves  it. 

I  will  close  with  a  true  story  that  Il- 
lustrates the  point.  Some  of  the  troc^  re- 
turning from  Vietnam  recently  under  the 
Nixon  Administration's  withdrawal  program 
were  being  interviewed. 

"What  did  you  pray  for  most  when  you 
were  in  Vietnam?"  a  yoimg  man  was  asked. 

"I  prayed  that  Mendel  Rivers  wotild  live 
to  be  150  years  old  because  he  Is  the  one 
who  really  cares  about  us,"  said  the  GI. 

Chairman  Rivers,  It  sort  of  sums  up  a 
feeling  of  the  2,000  of  us  In  this  room.  We 
salute  you,  Sir. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
say,  first  of  all,  that  I  support  the  com- 
mittee in  this  measure.  I  believe  that 
what  the  committee  has  done  is  Judicious 
and  careful,  and  represents  the  striking 
of  a  median  position.  It  is  a  position 
which  takes  into  account  the  concerns 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  but 
does  not  undertake  to  go  so  far  as  to 
cause  alarm  in  other  coimtrles;  but  serves 
notice  that  the  United  States  expects  to 
defend  itself  and  to  defend  itself  ade- 
quately. 

If  I  may  avert  for  a  moment  to  the 
comment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ptlbright),  I  can 
only  say  that  we  hold  our  Presiding  Of- 
ficer in  the  highest  regard.  We  think 
very  highly  of  him.  indeed;  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  preserve 
to  him  the  same  privilege  to  be  heard, 
to  express  himself  in  language  which  is 
liable  to  be  noted  and  quoted  and  com- 
mented upon,  but  language  which  is  fully 
within  the  boundaries  of  debate  and  dis- 
course. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  entertained  and  Eunused.  I 
shall  volunteer  to  continue  that  amuse- 
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ment  on  my  own  between  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  me  fiom  time  to  time 
as  the  occasion  dictates!  or  he  gives  me 
further  opportunity.       '' 

Mr    KENNEDY.   Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  IIART.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr    KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  different  occasions  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
have  outlined  in  considerable  and  persu- 
asive detail  the  reasons  for  voting  for 
that  amendment.  But  in  the  final  hours 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  wadi- 
ington  and  others  are  raising  the  vital 
question  of  whether  we  who  are  support- 
ing this  amendment  are  hindering  the 
effort  being  made  to  halt  the  arms  race. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  a 
persuasive  point  when  he  said  if  there  is 
a  request  by  our  negotiators  at  the  SAIjJL 
talks  to  vote  against  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  that  request  should  be  made 
available  to  all  Senators  and  all  Ameri- 
cans so  that  they  might  know  about  it. 
But  there  has  been  no  such  request. 

The  claim  that  Safeguard  is  required 
as  a  bargaining  chip  at  the  SALT  talks 
is  unfounded.  The  United  States  already 
has  ample  bargaining  chips  in  unques- 
tioned capacity  to  continue  and  even  ac- 
celerate the  arms  race.  It  is  this  capacity 
which  the  Russians  are  concerned  with, 
not  an  unbuilt  ABM  system  of  dubious 
efficacy.  The  Russians  recognize  toat  U 
no  agreement  is  reached  at  SALT,  we 
can  eventually  buUd  far  more  effecUve 
ABM  systems  than  Safeguard  can  mas- 
sively increase  our  offensive  strength. 
This    is    their    incentive   to    negotiate 
meaningfully  at  Vienna  and  Helsinki. 

I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  we  need 
Safeguard  as  a  bargaining  chip.  But,  in 
any  event,  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
does  not  deprive  us  of  this  chip.  It  per- 
mits phase  I  to  go  ahead  at  a  cost  of  al- 
most $1  bUlion  for  next  year  alone. 
Surely  the  planned  deployment  of  phase 
I  which  is  far  more  extensive  than  the 
Russian  ABM  system,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  the  United  States 
will  not  allow  its  deterrent  capabilites  to 
be  Impaired. 

The  administration  decision  to  go  be- 
yond phase  I  is  remarkable  in  light  of 
last  year's  ABM  debates.  Then  we  were 
told  that  phase  I  was  a  prototype  system 
to  be  tested  and  proved  out.  Secretary 
Laird  stated: 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about  whether 
the  Safeguard  system  will  work.  I  would 
only  sav  let  us  deploy  phase  I  and  find  out. 
Only  lii  this  way  can  we  be  sure  to  uncover 
all  of  the  operating  problems  that  are  bound 
to  arise  when  a  major  weapon  system  is  first 
deployed 


So  far  we  have  found  out  nothing 
about  phase  I.  Nevertheless  the  adminis- 
tration now  insists  on  phase  n.  "niis  Is 
not  "fiy  before  you  buy.'  This  is  the  old 
Pentagon  policy  of  "buy  it.  try  it  and,  if 
lucky,  fly  it." 

The  technical  defects  of  Safeguard  are 
becoming  clearer  and  clearer.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Russians  could  almost  cer- 


tainly destroy  the  system's  Missile  Site 
Radars— MSR's— and  thereby  render  the 
entire  defense  system  completely  useless. 
The  MSR's  are  relatively  soft  targets 
which  are  difficult  to  protect  from  enemy 
missiles.  Furthermore,  they  are  so  ex- 
pensive—as much  as  $200  milUon  for  one 
radar  and  the  associated  data  processing 
equipment  that  we  cannot  simply  employ 
a  number  of  redundant  radars  at  each 
Minuteman  complex.  In  short.  Safe- 
guards most  crucial  link  Is  its  weakest 

link. 

At  recent  hearings.  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  conceded  that  the  MSR's 
expense  and  vulnerabUity  pose  serious 
problems.  They  admitted  the  need  for  re- 
search into  smaller  and  cheaper  radars 
which  would  be  adequate  for  dedicated 
hard-point  defense.  But  they  insist  on 
pressing  ahead  with  Safeguard-H?hases 
I  and  n— brfore  the  required  research 
has  been  conujleted. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Safeguard  is 
an  ineffective  system  for  the  protection 
of  our  land-based  missUes.  Safeguard 
was  not  originally  designed  for  that  task. 
It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  former  Sen- 
tinel and  Nike  X  systems  which  were 
primarily  designed  as  area-defense 
ABM's.  Its  mission  has  been  altered  by 
Pentagon  decree:  But  this  does  not  make 
the  system  effective. 

Safeguard  has  been  apUy  termed  a 
weapon  in  search  of  a  mission.  Vast  sci- 
entific and  technical  resources  have  been 
dedicated  to  building  a  system  even  the 
Pentagon  is  not  sure  how  to  employ.  It  is 
tragic  that  we  have  not  used  these  re- 
sources to  accomplish  such  missions  as 
the  preservation  of  our  environment  and 
the   improvement  of  our   health   care 

facilities.  ^  ^.^   „      * 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  the  Senate 
is  being  asked  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  waste- 
ful weapons  system  just  1  day  after  the 
President  has  vetoed  the  education  and 
the  housing  bills  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  too  inflationary.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is:  Military  spending  is  the  most 
inflationary  of  all  Government  expendi- 
tures because  it  does  not  provide  any  of 
the  goods  and  services  our  citizens  de- 
mand? Let  us  not  make  increased  sup- 
port for  education  and  housing  the 
scapegoat  for  an  inflation  caused  largely 
by  the  continuation  of  the  Indochina  war 
and  unnecessary  weapon  system  in  the 
defense  budget 

Today  the  Senate  can  move  the  world 
a  litUe  further  on  the  road  to  sanity. 
With  one  vote  we  can  help  halt  the 
momentum  of  the  arms  race  and  help  re- 
order our  national  priorities.  We  should 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity. ^     ,j      XT  ^-1^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and 
that  will  leave  the  remainder  of  the  time 
to  the  proponents  of  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognised. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  answer  one  question  that  has  come 
to  me  from  a  number  of  Senators  and  I 
know  it  is  an  honest  question.  That  ques- 
tion ifi  this:  After  aU.  with  phase  I  and 
our  present  two  sites,  is  that  not  enough? 
We  are  already  in  a  war  that  several 
years  ago  high  officials  told  oior  Pre- 


paredness Subcommittee  was  not  likely 
to  happen.  They  did  not  want  another 
show  of  rifles;  they  did  not  want  to  make 
another  strike  for  conventional  bombs. 
My  humble  opinion  is  that  the  pro- 
tected silos  and  the  Minuteman,  and 
phase  I  with  the  two  installations,  are 
just  not  enough  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  protecting  our  ICBM's.  It  is  Just  not 
enough  to  do  the  job.  These  figures  are 
all  classified  but  I  find  there  has  already 
been  given  the  fact  that  Whiteman  will 
add  40  percent  to  the  number  of  pro- 
tected silos  we  will  have. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  just  a  few  minutes  we  will  reach 
a  climactic  vote,  the  key  vote  for  this 
entire  year's  decision  on  the  ABM.  We 
have  recognized  by  this  amendment  itself 
that  we  need  an  ABM  and  that  we  need 
to  go  forward.  Of  course,  you  do  not 
touch  phase  I.  The  truth  is  we  need 
phase  I  and  we  also  need  phase  IL  One 
strc*e  of  the  pen  here  will  increase  the 
capacity  by  40  percent.  I  know  everyone 
is  most  serious  about  this  matter,  but  let 
us  remember  we  cannot  have  a  second 
chance  insofar  as  time  is  concerned. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  go  forward 
in  the  next  12  months  with  the  same 
degree  of  development,  which  has  been 
substantial,  as  we  have  in  the  last  12 
months.  In  addition,  we  aU  know  the 
SALT  talks  disturb  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment.  Certainly  that  is  part 
of  the  picture,  as  everyone  knows. 

I  yield  back  such  time  as  I  have  re- 
msuning. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine.  ^^     ^ 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  against  spending  a  cent  for  the 
defective  Safeguard  system.  But  since 
the  Hughes  amendment  has  been  de- 
feated. I  shaU,  with  great  reluctance, 
vote  for  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  be- 
cause it  does  at  least  limit  spending  for 
Safeguard. 

In  doing  so,  my  vote  should  not  be 
interpreted  in  any  respect  as  approval  of 
spending  any  money  for  Safeguard . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  representing  a  State  where  the 
ABM  Is  in  the  eye  of  the  storm,  so  to 
speak,  I  support  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  goes  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  way  toward  what  the 
President  wants.  He  asked  for  a  "blue 
chip"  to  help  out  our  negotiators  in 
■Vienna.  He  is  getting  a  diamond  en- 
crusted chip,  in  my  opinion.  The  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  seeks  to  agree  to  the 
full  amount  for  phase  I  at  Malmstrom. 
Mont.,  and  Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak.:  and  m 
addition  to  allow  the  approximatdy  f350 
million  for  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment outside  of  the  work  going  on 
in  North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

It  seems  a  Httle  odd  that  every  time 
we  discuss  the  aBM.  just  before  the  vote 
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is  taken  some  sort  of  secret  telegram  is 
made  public  surreptitiously,  or  some  se- 
cret Information  is  made  available.  I  do 
not  see  why  what  has  been  said  or  writ- 
ten could  not  have  been  told  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  time  for  all  of  them 
to  understand. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  will  be  carried,  because  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
coimtry.  it  will  fund  the  full  amount  for 
phase  I  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
and  will  carry  on  all  the  research  and 
development  that  the  administration 
needs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  as  modified.  The  yeas  and 
nays  ^xave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
MtTNDT^  is  absent  because  of  illness,  and 
if  present  and  voting  would  note  "nay." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  remind  visitors  in  the  galleries  that, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  there  may 
not  be  manifestations  of  approval  or 
disapproval. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  47, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

|No.256Leg.l 
YEAS— 47 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hatneld 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Pell 

BvutUck 

Inouye 

Percy 

Case 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Ifagnuaon 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Sazbe 

Eagleton 

Matbiaa 

Schwelker 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Maine 

Pulbrtght 

McOoTem 

Symington 

Qoodell 

Metcalf 

Tydings 

Gore 

Mondale 

WiUlams.  N  J. 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Yarbo  rough 

Harris 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Muakle 

NAYS— 62 

Allen 

Ervln- 

Murphy 

Allott 

Fannln 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Pong 

Pearson 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Orlflln 

RusseU 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Scott 

Bible 

Hansen 

Smith,  m. 

Boggs 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va. 

HolUngs 

Spong 

Bynl,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtla 

Long 

Tower 

Dodd 

McClellan 

wmiams,  Del. 

Dole 

McOee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Domlnlck 
Eastland 

Mclntyre 
Miller 

• 

NOT  VOTINO— I 

Mundt 

So  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment,  No. 
819,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNXS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  made  a  statement  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate  calling  into  ques- 
tion the  views  of  a  number  of  distin- 
guished scientists  who  have  testified  on 
the  ABM.  Senator  Jackson  based  his 
statement  on  a  letter  he  received  on 
August  10  from  Drs.  Wohlstetter,  Herz- 
feld,  Llbby,  and  McMillan.  On  the  basis 
of  this  letter  Senator  Jackson  concluded 
that  such  respected  scientists  as  Dr. 
Panofsky  and  the  former  science  ad- 
visers to  Presidents  Johnson,  Kennedy, 
and  Eisenhower,  had  made  an  absurd 
error.  I  have  already  received  telegrams 
from  Dr.  Herbert  York,  former  head  of 
research  and  engineering  under  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kennedy,  Dr. 
Marvin  Goldberger  of  Princeton,  who 
imtil  recently  was  head  of  the  Presi- 
dents Scientific  Advisory  Panel  on  Stra- 
tegic Weapons,  and  Dr.  Sidney  Drell  of 
Stanford  University,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  President's  Panel  on 
Strategic  Weapons.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  their  statements  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  because  they  authori- 
tatively repute  the  assertions  made  by 
Drs.  Wohlstetf^er,  Herzfeld,  Llbby,  and 
McMillan  and  put  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  in  proper  per- 
spective. ! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

La  Jolla.  Calip.,  Augxist  11, 1970. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

In  the  debate  on  the  ABM  Senator  Jack- 
son quoted  a  statement  by  Wohlstetter,  Herz- 
feld, Libby  and  McMillan  which  supposedly 
contributed  an  earlier  statement  on  ABM 
made  by  me  and  others  familiar  with  this 
problem.  The  Wohlstetter  calculations  are 
misleading  and  Irrelevant.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  Safeguard  is  easily  attacked  and  over- 
whelmed by  a  combination  of  SS9  and  S811 
mlssUes.  The  phase  1  and  phase  2  Safeguard 
deployments  make  very  little,  if  any,  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  Soviet  SS-9  missUeB 
needed  to  achieve  any  rational  level  of  de- 
struction of  our  Minuteman  force  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  on  it. 

Herbes'/p.  York. 

San  Dieco,  Calif.,  Aitgust  11, 1970. 
Senator  Jokn  Sherman  Cooper, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  statement  submitted  to  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  on  10  August  1970  by  Wohlstetter, 
Herzfeld.  Libby,  and  McMillan  is  technically 
wrong  and  extremely  misleading.  Its  criticism 
of  a  statement  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
which  I  and  several  others  signed  is  baaed 
^  on  a  serious  misconception. 

Otir  statement  asserts  that  quote  even  if 
Safeguard  functions  perfectly  it  offers  sig- 
nificant protection  to  Minuteman  only  over 
a  very  narrow  band  of  threats  unquote.  This 
point  is  unmistakably  illustrated  by  the  so- 
called  Panofsky  graph  described  in  the  Drell 
testimony  before  the  Gore  committee  on  29 
June  1970.  Its  correctness  is  in  no  way  repeat 
In  nq,way  contingent  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Soviet  want  to  destroy  only  700  U.S. 
Minutemen.  In  that  graph  the  goal  of  pre- 
serving 300  Minutemen  was  chosen  simply 
because  the  DOD  position  outlined  In  the 
Foster  testimony  before  the  Gore  committee 
on  4  June  1970  was  that  quote  it  Is  Impor- 
tant that  a  few  hundred  of  the  total  one 
ttiousand  survive  and  form  a  deterrent  un- 
quote. Whether  the  goal  is  to  protect  300 
Minutemen  or  only  fifty  our  statement 
stands.   No   detailed   technical    analysis   of 


projected  Safeguard  performance  carried  out 
In  the  Pentagon  or  by  outside  review  com- 
mittees supports  the  Wohlstetter  contention 
that  to  destroy  950  Minutemen  requires  800 
more  Soviet  warheads  than  to  destroy  700 
Minutemen.  Wohlstetter  et  al  say  that  the 
FAS  statement  is  careless.  The  Wohlstetter 
statement  is  not  careless.  It  is  purposefully 
misleading.  I  repeat  the  assertion  In  our 
FAS  statement  quote  the  protection  offered 
by  Safeguard  for  the  Minutemen  force  Is 
negligible. 

Marvin  L.  Oou>berger, 

Professor  of  physics, 
Princeton  University. 


Palo  Alto,  Caltp.,  August  11, 1970. 
Senator  John  S.  Cooper, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  statement  submitted  to  Senator  Jack- 
son by  Drs.  Wohlstetter,  Herzfeld,  Llbby  and 
McMillan  on  Aug.  10th,  entitled  "Effective- 
ness of  the  Safeguard  ABM  System"  Is  totally 
wrong  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  the  Penta- 
gon's own  calculations  of  the  Safeguard  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  principal  technical  argument  against 
Safeguard  is  that  It  will  be  effective  over  a 
very  narrow  band  of  threats.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Dr.  Panofsky 's  testimony  as  weU 
as  nUne  and  is  true  independent  of  whether 
we  analyze  Safeguard's  effectiveness  in  terms 
of  the  presumed  Soviet  strategic  goal  to 
destroy  all  but  •  •  •  In  terms  of  a 
stated  U.S.  goal  of  300  Minutemen  sur- 
viving. The  Pentagon's  own  calculations 
show  that  If  we  take  the  Soviet  objective  to 
be  to  destroy  all  but  SO  of  the  Minutemen 
missUes,  the  development  of  the  full  phase  II 
of  Safeguard  at  all  four  Minutemen  sites, 
which  is  one  site  more  than  proposed  in  this 
year's  authorization,  will  force  them  to  add 
to  their  attacking  force  at  most  several  hun- 
dred warheads.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
one-half  of  the  number  800  claimed  in  Wohl- 
stetter's  statement.  I  cannot  be  more  pre- 
cise due  to  the  fact  that  the  official  Pentagon 
calculations  are  classified,  but  I  think  It  Is 
Important  to  be  totally  clear  that.  Inde- 
pendent of  any  and  all  strategic  assumptions, 
and  based  on  the  Pentagon's  own  official  cal- 
culations as  presented  to  the  armed  services 
committee  in  numbers  In  Wohlstetter's 
statement  are  misleading  and  a  gross  over- 
estimate. Moreover,  If  one  takes  Into  account 
the  vulnerability  of  the  radars  (MSR's)  to 
the  smaller  SS-11,  for  which  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  penetration  aids  are  now  being 
tested,  the  additional  number  required  is 
Insignificant.  I  note  that  the  development  of 
such  penalds  for  the  SS-11  is  a  much  smaller 
technical  step  than  the  development  of  ac- 
curate counterforce  MIRVs  for  the  SS-e  as 
projected  in  the  Wohlstetter  analysis. 

Wohlstetter's  statement  also  claims  that 
we  can  protect  Minuteman  more  cheaply 
than  the  Soviets  can  overcome  the  protec- 
tion. This  Is  not  even  true  using  their  cal- 
culations as  to  the  number  of  additional  war- 
heads required  to  overcome  Safeguard.  The 
point  is  that  the  smaller,  cheaper  SS-11 
which  has  no  capability  to  destroy  Min- 
uteman siloe  can  now  destroy  the  single  vul- 
nerable MSR  radar,  protecting  an  entire  wing 
of  150  missiles  relatively  simply  and  inex- 
pensively by  exhausting  the  Interceptors. 
Moreover,  the  correct  numbers  show  that  the 
cost  to  us  ^  defend  a  Iklintueman  sUo  with 
Safeguard  ls*^ery  much  more  expensive  than 
the  cost  of  Minuteman  Itself,  as  I  testified 
on  June  29,  1970  (p.  662,  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  C<mtrol,  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Organisation)  and  this  is 
true  at  any  level  of  defense:  Safeguard  is  very 
substantially  mora  expensive  than  building 
more  Minutemen. 

Hardslte  is  an  effective  alternative  to  Safe- 
guard which  can  be  deployed  if  necessary. 
This  can  be  done  cheaply  and  rapidly  against 
Soviet  threats  of  the  Immediate  future  as  I 
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testified  by  upgrading  existing  air  defense 
systems  in  known  ways.  An  advanced  dedi- 
cated hardpolnt  defense,  if  vigorously  de- 
veloped during  the  coming  year,  can  be  avail- 
able and  can  be  effective  If  needed  by  the  late 
1970's. 

Finally,  I  note  that  the  only  outside  scien- 
tific and  technical  review  made  for  the  Pen- 
tagon of  the  Safeguard  System  (by  the 
O'Neill  panel  on  which  both  Dr.  McMillan,  a 
signer  of  the  statement  to  Senator  Jackson, 
and  I  served  and  whose  report  we  both 
signed)  concluded  on  the  basis  of  both  the 
cost  and  effectiveness  of  Safeguard  that  "if 
the  only  purpKDse  of  Safeguard  is  defined  to 
be  to  protect  Minuteman  phase  n-A,  as  de- 
fined in  March  1969,  It  should  not  proceed." 
SmNET  D.  Drell, 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  would  like  to  make 
an  announcement  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  Piesidont? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  it  quiet? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Ml'.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 


PROGR.\M 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
yielding  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  now  as  to  the  continuing 
order  of  business.  Is  any  amendment 
pending  and  ready,  or  what  does  the 
majority  leader  plan  for  today  and  the 
rest  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
has  an  amendment  which  he  will  offer, 
and  on  which  he  would  agree  to  an 
hour's  limitation,  if  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  an  amendment 
right  on  this  subject— and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  one  that  has 
this  subject  right  at  the  heart  of  it — 
for  myself,  I  could  safely  agree  to  an 
hour  of  debate  on  each  side  right  now, 
and  then  vote.  I  think  that  would  be 
ample  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  One  hour  altogether? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  One  hour  on  each  side 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
like making  this  request,  but  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  Chamber  could  be 
cleared  of  unauthorized  personnel;  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution and  Senators  individually  would 
take  that  in  the  right  spirit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  directed  to  clesu:  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  all  unauthorized 
personnel. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
so  much  disorder  in  the  Chamber  that  I 
can  scarely  hear  the  majority  leader,  al- 
though I  am  closer  to  him  physically  than 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Unauthorized  per- 
sonnel will  please  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  sunendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ;  but, 
imfortunately,  because  of  factors  over 
which  no  one  has  any  control.  It  seems 
not  possible  to  do  so  at  this  time.  I  antici- 
pate, therefore,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxjore) 
will  call  up  an  amendment  which  will 
become  the  pending  business  sifter  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Mukphy)  complete 
their  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Before  Senators  leave, 
we  have  such  a  magnificent  attendance 
that  I  wish  we  could  vote  on  any  amend- 
ment concerning  the  ABM;  but  if  we 
cannot,  we  will  have  to  move  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  bill.  There  are  many 
amen(iments,  most  of  which  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  relatively  short  time,  I  be- 
lieve, if  we  have  a  good  attendance.  Per- 
haps we  can  agree  to  an  hour  on  a  side 
on  some  amendments  and  30  minutes  to 
a  side  on  other  amendments.  Then  will 
come  the  McGovem  amendment,  on 
which  I  think  there  is  the  prospect  of  a 
very  reasonable  agreement  as  to  time. 
If  we  do  not  get  started  on  the  shorter 
amendments,  we  will  be  here  week  after 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Soiator  from  Mississippi, 
who  himself  has  been  most  patient,  most 
considerate,  and  most  gracious.  Too 
often  has  delay  been  occasioned  by  ac- 
tions of  many  individual  Senators.  It  is 
too  bad  that  that  is  the  case. 

I  intend  to  leave  the  city  tomorrow.  I 
will  be  gone  over  the  weekend.  I  want  it 
thoroughly  understood  that  during  my 
absence  no  votes  be  held  up  or  delayed 
in  any  way.  I  think  we  all  should  take 
our  chances,  and  no  Senator  should  ask 
for  any  speciid  consideration  for  any 
purpose.  The  business  of  the  Senate 
comes  first.  If  we  are  not  here,  it  is  up  to 
us  to  take  our  chances. 

I  have  some  further  comments  to 
make. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Before  the  Senator  does, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  want  to  concur  and  in- 
dicate that  a  great  deal  is  being  said 
about  the  desirability  to  adjourn  Con- 
gress, the  importance  of  getting  the  busi- 
ness done,  and  then  every  time  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  try 
to  work  out  some  amendment,  somebody 
has  a  different  idea,  which  of  course  we 
must  respect.  If  this  is  to  continue,  I  sus- 
pect that  we  will  be  here,  to  use  the 
British  phrase,  until  "the  17th  of  never." 

I  think  it  is  really  high  time  that  we 
buckle  down,  get  to  work,  get  these 
amendments  out  of  the  way,  and  have 
some  mutual  concern  for  the  problems  of 
each  other  so  that  we  can  be  here.  I  in- 
tend to  be  here,  and  I  intend  to  take  my 
chances  if  I  am  not  here. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  get 
down  to  business  and  give  a  better  im- 
pression to  the  country,  if  we  want  to  do 
something  aroimd  here  except  talk  in- 
terminably and  forever. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  House  will 
tomorrow  take  up  the  bills  which  have 
been  vetoed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  At  least  one,  I  imderstand, 
will  be  taken  up.  perhaps  both.  If  the 
President's  veto  is  sustained,  of  course, 
there  will  be  nothing  for  the  Senate  to 
do  in  Inspect  to  either  bill.  But  II  the 
E>resident's  veto  is  overridden  on  either 
or  both  of  these  bills,  it  would  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  joint  leadership.  In  con- 
junction with  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees  con- 
cerned and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers, to  call  up  such  a  measure  or  such 
measures  as  may  be  available  on  Tues- 
day' next  and.  if  need  be,  on  the  Wednes- 
day following. 

These  are  privileged  matters.  The  Sen- 
ate should  be  informed.  Agreement  has 
been  reached.  Everybody  is  on  notice 
accordingly. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  equal  rights  amendment,  which 
I  understand  was  considered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  this  morning.  An 
informal  imderstanding  was  reached  pro- 
viding that  there  would  be  public  hear- 
ings— three,  I  believe — on  this  joint  reso- 
lution, which  passed  the  House  yester- 
day, but  that  it  would  not  be  reported 
imtil  September  19.  Speaking  personally. 
I  think  this  is  too  long  a  delay.  I  wish  it 
could  be  reported  the  day  after  Labor 
Day  or  2  days  t^ter  that.  That  should  be 
plenty  of  time.  The  public  hearings  can 
be  held  in  the  meantime  and  questioiu 
can  be  threshed  out. 

The  Senate  lias  passed  this  joint  reso- 
lution twice  already.  So  when  anybody 
refers  to  47  years,  I  wish  he  would 
absolve  the  Senate,  because  we  did  face 
up  to  this  problem. 

I  hope  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  rep(»t 
the  measure  before  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber— and  have  it  available  on  the  8th  or 
9th  of  September,  so  that  on  our  return 
from  the  Labor  Day  recess  we  could  take 
it  up.  It  could  not  be  considered  t)efore 
that  time  because  all  time  will  be  devoted 
to  the  pending  business  and  on  the  ap- 
propriation bills  which  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 
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That  is  the  legislative  situation  as  I 
see  it  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed my  views,  also. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  heard  the  ma- 
jority leader's  announcement  about  the 
intention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. Is  it  the  majority  leader's  thought 
that  we  will  vote  on  that  amendment  this 
evening? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  en- 
lighten the  Senate? 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  I  would  prefer  to 
vote  on  this  amendment  at  a  time  certain 
tomorrow,  if  that  Is  acceptable  to  the 
majority  leader.  I  think  this  ts  an  im- 
portant amendment,  and  It  should  be 
fully  discussed.  I  suspect  that  the  S^- 
ator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from 
California  are  going  to  speak  at  some 
length  tonight.  It  might  be  rather  late. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
any  Senators  scheduled  to  speak  tomor- 
row after  the  two  Senators,  who  will  take 
about  an  hour? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
speeches  by  the  two  Senators,  ending  at 
approximately  11  ajn.  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  1-hour  time  limitation,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided,  and  that  at  12  notm 
the  vote  come  on  the  amendment  which 
will  be  pending.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  12  o'clock  noon.  August  13  on  the  Prox- 
mlre  amendment  (No.  806)  with  the  time 
(1  hour)  before  the  vote  to  be  equally  di- 
vided l)etween  the  proponent  ol  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  al  the  blU,  the  Sen- 
ator from  MlselMlppl  (Mr.  Stocnb). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion as  I  see  it.  The  Senate  is  on  notice. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Therefore,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect amy  votes  between  now  and  noon 
tomorrow.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  hM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MIUTARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con-f 
sideratlon  of  the  bill  fHJl.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal   year    1971    for   procurement   of 


aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  808  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I  shall 
explain  it  when  I  get  the  floor  at  a 
later  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

Sbc.  607.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
Ise  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Poroee  of 
the  United  States  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  any  project  or  activity  described 
in  this  section  which  Is  carried  out  by  or 
for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stotee. 
unlen  and  untU  the  Department  of  Defense 
has.  In  the  case  of  such  project  or  activity, 
compUed  with  the  provisions  of  sections  102 
(1)  and  (2)(C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  of  1969.  Projects  or  activi- 
ties of  the  Armed  Ftwtsee  subject  to  this 
section  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  following: 

(1)  The  development,  construction,  test- 
ing, and  operation  of  any  weapon  system 
which  significantly  allecta  the  quality  it 
the  human  environment,  except  when  main- 
tained and  used  in  warfare. 

(2)  The  transportation  or  transfer  of  dan- 
gerous substances  or  devices. 

(3)  The  use  of  herbicides  or  other  chemical 
or  biologies!  warfare  agents. 

(4)  All  projects  or  activities  carried  out 
under  ooatracts  amounting  to  more  than 
flOO.OOO.OOO  and  all  other  contracts  whose 
oompleUon  wUl  have  results  8lgnlflo«mtly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. 

(6)  All  mUltary  construction  projects 
which  will  significantly  afreet  the  quality  of 
the  human  envlrormient. 

(6)  The  sale  or  disposal  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances or  devices  whose  use  could  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  quaUty  of  the  human  en- 
vironment. 

ESTABLISHMENT  WITHIN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  COMMERCE  OF  A 
NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
4  years  of  study  both  inside  and  outside 
of  Government,  a  proposal  is  now  before 
the  Congress  which  would  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  Commerce  a  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. After  careful  review  of  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  submitted  by 
the  President  on  July  9,  1970.  I  wish  to 
state  both  my  support  for  the  proposal 
and  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  join  in  allowing  this  agency 
to  be  created  so  that  the  Nation  can  move 
ahead  with  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment urgently  needed  for  the  Intelligent 
use  of  our  marine  resources. 

As  a  result  of  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  a  study  of  all  aspects  of  marine 
science  was  imdertaken  by  a  Commission 


on  Marine  Sciences,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources, headed  by  Dr.  Julius  Stratton.  I 
was  privileged,  together  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  to  serve 
as  a  congressional  adviser  to  this  Com- 
mission, and  I  know  of  the  dedication 
and  skills  of  those  men  from  the  aca- 
demic and  business  community  as  well  as 
from  Government.  The  final  report  of 
the  Commission,  "Our  Nation  and  the 
Sea."  which  was  issued  in  January  1969, 
focused  national  attention  on  the  marine 
environment  and  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  independent  agency 
dealing  with  oceanography  and  the  at- 
mosphere. Subsequently,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  was  given  to  this  Issue  by  Sen- 
ator HoLLiNcs'  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography and  by  the  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Similar 
studies  were  carried  out  by  the  admin- 
istration. Of  the  various  alternatives  sug- 
gested, the  President's  decision  was  to 
recommend  the  creation  of  NOAA  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  reorganization  plan  before  the 
Congress  differs  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Stratton  Commission  in  only 
two  major  aspects.  It  does  not  call  for  an 
independent  agency  and  it  does  not  in- 
corporate the  Coast  Guard. 

I  do  not  beUeve  these  two  exceptions 
should  be  allowed  to  detract  from  the 
other  merits  of  the  proposal  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  the  further  delays 
that  would  surely  result  from  a  rejection 
of  the  plan. 

The  major  element  of  NOAA,  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Is  already  located  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  This  agency  would 
comprise  73  percent  of  NOAA's  budget 
and  83  percent  of  its  personnel.  It  pro- 
vides as  well  the  solid  base  of  science  and 
technology  which  the  Stratton  Commis- 
sion emphasized  must  serve  as  the  com- 
mon denominator  for  accomplishment  In 
these  areas.  The  national  data  buoy  pro- 
gram  would  be  transferred  from   the 
Coast  Guard  and  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  other  Coast  Guard  components  there 
is  an  excellent  backgroimd  of  coopera- 
tion betu'een  ESSA  and  the  Coast  Guard. 
Approval  of  this  plan  will  provide  an 
important  first  step  in  enabling  this  Na- 
tion fully  and  wisely  to  use  and  under- 
stand the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere. 
Wisely  administered,  NOAA  will  greatly 
enhance  the  quality  of  our  environment, 
our  security,  our  economy  and  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  increased  demands  for  food 
and  raw  materials.  Senator  Hollincs 
has  already  testified  before  this  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  support  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4  and  I  am  pleased 
today  to  join  in  that  support.  I  am  con- 
fident the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
give  to  NOAA  the  support  and  backing 
which  are  absolutely  essential  if  the  vi- 
sions and  hopes  of  the  Stratton  Com- 
mission are  to  become  a  reality  for  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  some  answers 
to  questions  and  some  of  the  charges 
that  have  t>een  made  regarding  this 
matter: 

What  would  be  the  basic  function  of 
NOAA? 
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To  describe,  predict,  explore,  develop 
technology,  and  generate  greater  under- 
standing of  the  oceans  and  atmosphere. 
ESSA,  which  would  comprise  over  80 
percent  of  NOAA  and  which  is  already 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  was  as- 
signed many  of  these  tasks  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  submitted  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  in  1965.  At  that  time  he  said: 

ESSA  will  then  provide  a  single  national 
focus  for  our  efforts  to  describe,  understand 
and  predict  the  state  of  the  oceans,  the  sute 
of  the  lower  and  upper  atmosphere  and  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  earth  .  .  .  Establish- 
ment of  the  Administration  (BSSA)  will 
mark  a  significant  step  forward  In  the  con- 
tinual search  by  the  Federal  government  for 
better  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation 
for  environmental  science  services.  The  or- 
ganization improvements  will  permit  us  to 
provide  better  environmental  information  to 
vital  segments  of  the  nation's  economy  .  .  • 
to  agriculture,  communications  and  indus- 
try, which  continually  require  Information 
about  the  physical  environment.  They  wUl 
mean  better  services  to  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  ...  to  those  that 
are  concerned  with  ...  the  management  of 
our  mineral  and  water  resources,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  against  environ- 
mental pollution,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  wUdemess  and  recreaUon  areas. 

In  establishing  the  component  agen- 
cies of  NOAA,  the  administration  has 
come  very  close  to  meeting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Marine  Science  Com- 
mission headed  by  Dr.  Julius  Stratton 
and  established  incidentaUy  by  President 
Johnson.  The  only  basic  differences  are 
the  omission  of  the  Coast  Guard  from 
the  new  agency,  and  placing  it  in  Com- 
merce instead  of  making  it  an  independ- 
ent agency.  Mr.  Stratton  and  other  key 
officials  of  the  Marine  Science  Commis- 
sion have  endorsed  the  reorganization 
plan. 

Charge :  The  Department  of  Commerce 
is  not  an  agency  to  be  entrusted  with 
protecting  the  oceans  and  atmosphere 
frcxn  pollution. 

Answer:  The  Department  of  Commerce 
is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  a  multi- 
service agency  with  general  purpose  re- 
sponsibilities in  science  and  technology. 
Examples  are  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  whose  services  extend  across 
lines  to  all  Federal  agencies,  the  Census 
Bureau  whose  activities  contribute  to  the 
programs  of  virtually  every  department 
of  Government,  and  the  Weather  Bureau 
whose  services  serve  a  much  larger  con- 
stituency than  Just  Commerce.  By  the 
same  token  there  are  many  interests  with 
vital  stakes  in  the  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere: transportation,  agriculture,  con- 
servation, resource  development,  and.  of 
course,  protection  of  environment.  The 
latter  is  one  of  many  concerns,  albeit  a 
most  important  one.  There  are  already 
certain  environmental  responsibilities  in 
the  Commerce  Department.  ESSA^for  ex- 
ample, works  very  closely  with  HEW  in 
monitoring  and  measuring  air  pollution. 
In  fact,  there  are  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress which  would  make  air  pollution  re- 
porting a  dally  required  function  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

To  suggest  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment will  exploit  marine  resources 
without  regard  to  long  range  interest  in 
conservation  is  to  accept  an  earlier  im- 
age of  the  Department  which  is  not  ac- 


curate today.  Secretary  Stans  has  pointed 
out  that  the  Department  regards  eco- 
nomic development  in  a  much  more  so- 
phisticated manner  than  merely  to  ex- 
ploit today  and  forget  tomorrow. 

Charge:  Is  Commerce  not  generally 
thought  of  as  the  agency  of  exploitation 
of  resources,  while  Interior,  for  example, 
is  thought  of  as  the  agency  of  conserva- 
tion? 

Answer:  That  may  be  true  from  a  cer- 
tain historical  perspective,  but  by  the 
same  token  was  not  this  agency  of  conser- 
vation the  same  agency  that  issued  the 
oil  leases  at  Sant4  Barbara,  Calif.,  which 
resulted  in  disastrous  oil  spills? 

Charge :  Yes,  but  I  also  recall  that  Sec- 
retary Hickel  moved  swiftly  to  make 
those  oil  leases  subject  to  Intensive  scru- 
tiny in  an  effort  to  protect  the  ecology 
of  the  area. 

Answer:  So  you  are  saying  that  an 
earlier  image  of  a  department,  any  de- 
partment, should  not  be  locked  in  con- 
crete, that,  in  effect,  there  can  be  a  more 
enlightened  policy.  If  this  can  happen  in 
Interior  can  it  not  also  happen  in  Com- 
merce with  the  Increasing  recognition 
today  that  economic  development  cannot 
proceed  without  long-range  consideration 
of  the  impact  on  environment. 

Charge:  We  should  reject  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  putting  NOAA  In  Commerce 
and  develop  new  legislation  which  will  in- 
sure that  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
ocean  and  atmospheric  environment  will 
protect  and  not  exploit  that  environ- 
ment. 

Answer:  Let  us  be  realistic.  Both  the 
Congress  suid  the  Executive  Branch  have 
been  worldng  for  4  years  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  oceans. 
Beginning  with  the  formation  of  the 
Stratton  Conunlssion,  its  recommenda- 
tions, intensive  hearings  and  considera- 
tion on  the  oceanographic  subcommit- 
tees of  both  House  and  Senate,  studies 
within  the  executive  branch  smd,  final- 
ly, culminating  in  the  President's  sub- 
mission of  a  reorganization  plan  creat- 
ing NOAA  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. To  reject  this  proposal,  endorsed 
by  every  major  study  group  commis- 
sioned by  the  Congress,  is  to  wipe  out 
any  chance  for  significant  progress  with- 
in the  foreseeable  future.  Let  us  be  real- 
istic. There  is  no  Utopian  organizational 
chart  which  will  satisfy  all  the  competing 
demands  of  various  groups  and  special 
interests.  There  is  only  one  ocean  and 
one  atmosphere.  We  have  before  us  a  plan 
which  for  the  first  time  will  give  us  the 
tools  to  deal  with  a  significant  challenge. 
If  we  reject  this  proposal  we  will  lose 
years  of  work,  and  In  effect  be  right  back 
where  we  started. 

Charge:  Since  EPA  has  been  proposed 
as  the  new  super  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  protection  of  the  ocean  en- 
vironment and  atmosphere  from  pollu- 
tion should  be  assigned  to  that  agency. 

Answer:  This  ignores  the  basic  dif- 
ferences between  EPA  and  NOAA.  EPA 
is  basically  a  standard  setting  and  en- 
forcement agency,  period,  and  it  will 
have  basic  authority  in  both  areas  over 
land  and  sea.  But  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives It  will  have  to  draw  heaviUy  on 
NOAA,  whos  responsibilities  Include  de- 
veloping technology  for  measuring,  pre- 


dicting and  monitoring  but  also  for  the 
development  of  marine  resources.  Before 
EPA  can  be  effective  in  its  standard  set- 
ting and  enforcement  task,  it  must  first 
have  a  good  information  base.  We  have 
to  first  understand,  for  example,  what 
materials  are  being  dumped  in  the 
oceans,  what  alternatives  there  are  for 
those  materials,  what  materials  are 
harmful,  and  what  the  ocean  can  absorb 
which  are  not  harmful.  W^^ve  to  learn 
what  the  diffusing  characteristics  of  the 
ocean  streams  are,  and  what  the  toler- 
ance is  of  various  life  forms  to  the  var- 
ious things  that  man  puts  into  the  ocean. 
Then  we  can  and  must  develop  standards 
for  what  the  ocean  can  tolerate  and  here, 
after  NOAA  has  contributed  to  our  in- 
formation base,  is  where  EPA  will  be  ex- 
pected to  set  standards  and  enforce 
them.  But  EPA  is  a  regulatory  body  and 
as  such  it  should  not  be  concerned  with 
resource  development.  NOAA  will  have 
this  operational  responsibility.  It  would 
make  no  sense  at  all  to  put  the  same 
agency,  EPA,  for  example,  both  the  op- 
erating and  regulating  responsibilities. 
TO  do  so  would  be  to  have  EPA  regulating 
its  own  developmental  programs.  These 
functions  are  clearly  separated  in  the 
two  reorganization  plans. 

Charge:  When  you  say  resource  devel- 
opment, do  you  not  really  mean  exploi- 
tation for  the  profit  of  the  few  against 
the  benefits  for  the  many? 

Answer:  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  use  of  the  term  "resource  develop- 
ment." To  me  resoiutje  development  can 
apply  very  well  to  our  food-from-the-sea 
program,  to  new  sources  of  nourishment 
for  the  poor,  a  program  which  has  long- 
range  potential  of  providing  long-range 
sources  of  food  for  an  ever-increasing 
population. 

Question  No.  6:  In  his  fact  sheet  on 
the  reorganization  plans.  President 
Nixon  said  that  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  EPA  is  that  It  ''will  Insulate 
pollution-abatement  standard  setting 
from  the  promotional  interests  of  other 
departments."  Why  should  this  same 
reasoning  not  apply  to  our  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  sea?  What  will  the 
relationships  and  delineations  be  be- 
tween NOAA  and  EPA?  What  environ- 
mental functions  will  NOAA  perform? 
Answer:  The  reasoning  that  pwllution- 
abatement  standard  setting  should  be 
Insulated  from  the  promotional  interests 
of  other  departments  is  consistent  with 
the  concept  of  NOAA  being  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  We  would  ex- 
pect EPA  within  its  authority  to  set  nec- 
essary pollution-abatement  standards 
for  the  seas.  NOAA  will  monitor,  observe, 
try  to  understand  and  predict  the  physi- 
cal environment  of  the  air.  oceans,  and 
the  live  resources  of  the  seas.  NOAA  in- 
tends to  work  closely  with  EPA  In  the 
same  fashion  that  ESSA  does  today  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  air-pollution  problems. 
ESSA  monitors  and  predicts  air-pollu- 
tion potential  for  the  air-quality  control 
regions  which  in  turn  implement  control 
actions. 

Question  No.  7:  As  I  read  the  basic 
statutory  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  it  directs  the  Department  to 
promote  economic  development  of  re- 
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sources.  Yet  on  page  7  of  your  statement 
you  say  that  an  NOAA  in  Commerce  will 
permit  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  sea  "while  guarding  against  the 
thoughtless  exploitation  that  in  the  past 
laid  waste  to  so  many  of  our  precious  nat- 
ural assets."  Specflcally  how  will  NOAA 
perform  the  environmental  function? 
Would  you  not  need  new  legislative  au- 
thorities to  do  this  job?  Will  you  seek 
them? 

Answer:  The  Department  regards  the 
protection  of  our  oceanic  and  atmos- 
pheric environment  as  essentially  a  two- 
step  process.  For  example,  we  must  first 
understand  what  types  of  materials  are 
bei]ig  dumped  into  the  ocean,  whether 
or  not  they  are  harmful,  and  what  mate- 
rials the  ocean  can  absorb  which  are  not 
harmful.  Once  we  have  acquired  accurate 
data  on  what  man  is  doing  to  the  ocean 
and  what  his  alternatives  are,  we  then 
can  develop  pollution  abatement  stand- 
ards. We  regard  the  collection  of  data  as 
primarily  the  task  of  NOAA  and  the  set- 
ting of  pollution  standards  based  upon 
such  data  as  primarily  the  task  of  E3»A. 
At  present  we  have  sufiScient  legislative 
authority  for  the  mission  assigned  to 
NOAA.         

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) .  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  Fannin)  is  now  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
ON  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  just  as  it 
has  for  decades,  the  debate  continues 
over  whether  It  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Congress  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  chronic  imbalance  of 
the  Federal  budget.  Again  this  year  the 
administration  has  proposed  what  it  esti- 
mates to  be  a  responsible  and  balanced 
budget.  Here  in  these  Chambers  we  have 
added,  and  subtracted,  juggled,  and  re- 
arranged the  administration  proposals. 
Citizens  have  reason  to  be  confused  as 
Congress  adds  millions  to  various  ap- 
propriations billsswhile  claiming  to  cut 
the  President's  bud^. 

After  several  decades  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing, it  Is  evident  the  only  certain 
method  of  ending  this  confusion  Is 
through  a  constitutional  sunendment 
such  as  the  one  I  discussed  on  the  floor 
2  weeks  ago.  This  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  Congress  approve  budgets 
which,  over  a  period  of  2  years,  would 
be  in  balance. 

This  amendment  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  both  those  who  back  the  Presi- 
dent's position  and  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  contend  they  have  done  a 
responsible  job  in  revamping  the  Presi- 
dent's requests. 

My  comments  2  weeks  ago  certainly 
did  not  mark  the  first  time  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate. 

In  the  1950's  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment along  these  lines  was  proposed  by 
Senators  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr.,  of  Virginia, 
William  Langer,  of  North  Dakota,  Carl 
T.  CiTRTis,  of  Nebraska,  and  H.  Styles 


Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  at  the 
time  was  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Senator  Curtis  continued  to 
pursue  the  issue  in  the  1960's. 

The  amendment  was  needed  then;  it  is 
even  more  desperately  needed  now. 

Three  objections  have  been  raised 
against  previous  proposals.  First,  it  was 
argued  that  previous  amendments  had 
technical  faults  that  made  them  unwork- 
able. Second,  there  was  the  contention 
that  such  a  measure  would  not  be  en- 
forceable. And,  finally,  some  officials 
feared  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  impose  procedures  that  would  be 
relatively  inflexible. 

These  objections  can  be  overcome. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
taking  the  lead  in  this  matter.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  country  will  not  go  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  until,  through  a 
constitutional  amendment  or  otherwise, 
we  are  forced  to  such  a  system. 

Throughout  the  years  that  I  have  been 
interested  in  this  subject,  I  have  found 
no  one  opposed  to  a  balanced  budget,  but 
they  always  said,  "Not  now.  Wait  imtil 
next  year." 

Certainly,  if  we  believe  in  the  pro- 
grams for  which  we  vote,  we  should  be- 
lieve in  them  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  them. 

I  think  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  charge 
the  current  costs  of  nmning  the  Govern- 
ment to  our  children  and  grandchildren 
as  it  is  for  us  to  refuse  to  pay  our  grocery 
bills,  to  skip  out  on  a  hotel  bill,  or  to  beat 
any  other  bill.  It  Is  just  plain  dishonest. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  bringing  this  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Throughout  the 
months  and  years  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  I  have  known  many  meetings 
going  on  to  advocate  this  and  that  kind 
of  program,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  calling  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  how  we  could  balance  the 
budget  or  how  we  could  stop  this  terrible 
trend  toward  deficit  spending. 

This  year,  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  will  reach  $20  billion. 

Thus,  I  heartily  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  for  what 
he  is  doing.  He  is  doing  something  that 
is  for  the  good  of  all  the  people  of  this 
great  coimtry. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  know  there  Is 
not  a  person  in  the  body  who  has  greater 
expertise  in  this  field  than  he.  His  ac- 
complishments over  the  years  are  well 
known  in  the  field  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. Certainly  his  timing  on  the  different 
programs  has  been  commendable.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  what  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  just  said. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  have  read  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  him.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  objective  the 
Senator  Is  striving  to  achieve. 


I  came  to  the  Senate  after  having 
served  as  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  just 
as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  served 
as  Governor  of  Arizona,  and  I  was 
amazed  to  realize  that  the  handling  of 
financial  matters  by  State  governments 
is  much  more  responsible  when  ccon- 
pared  to  the  system,  rather,  the  lack  of 
system,  as  used  at  the  national  level. 

In  Oklahoma,  we  know  very  well  that 
any  time  we  vote  to  spend  more  money, 
we  must  immediately  find  the  source  for 
that  money.  That  seems  to  temper  the 
desire  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  spend  more  money,  because  we 
recognize  that  unless  a  program  Is 
worthy  and  meets  the  desire  of  the  voters 
of  the  State,  our  actions  will  not  be 
popular. 

But  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  to  my 
great  surprise  and  amazement,  there 
seems  never  to  be  any  discipline,  just 
merely  voting  for  all  these  good  things 
and  giving  little  or  no  consideration  to 
the  money  that  will  be  needed  to  pay 
for  them,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
we  go  Into  debt  and  no  one  who  voted  for 
this  or  that  program  feels  any  pain. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  some  months 
ago.  I  introduced  S.  4056,  a  bill  to  develop 
a  system  of  fiscal  stabilization  for  the 
Federal  Government,  which  hopes  to  ac- 
complish a  similar  objective  to  the  one 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  in  mind.  I 
am  therefore  very  proud  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator in  this  effort  and  to  work  with  him 
to  try  to  get  the  UJ3.  Government  on  a 
sound  fiscal  basis,  and  end  the  policy  of 
borrowing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment operations. 

Once  more,  I  commend  the  Senator 
frcm  Arizona  and  say  to  him  that  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  help. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  know  of  his  splendid  record  as 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma 
and  that  he  used  his  expertise  and  ability 
in  this  field  very  well  in  bringing  about 
balanced  budgets  in  his  State.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  necessity  so  far  as  any  State  is 
concerned.  It  is  a  requirement  in  my 
State  of  Arizona  as  well. 

Thus.  I  appreciate  his  remarks  and  will 
welcome  his  support  of  my  amendment. 
I  called  upon  him  for  assistance  in  writ- 
ing the  amendment,  to  be  sure  that  we 
had  the  right  language. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  first 
when  he  served  as  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Arizona. 

I  think  that  those  Senators  who  have 
served  as  Governors  of  their  respective 
States  will  agree  with  me  that  that  ex- 
perience is,  indeed,  a  most  useful  one  to 
have,  because  most  States,  unlike  the 
Federal  Government,  have  to  present 
balanced  budgets. 

In  my  State  of  Wyoming,  we  have  laws 
which  absolutely  prohibit  the  operation 
of  the  State  government  on  a  deficit.  With 
that  sort  of  backgrotmd  It  Is  not  unex- 
pected that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  be  the  strong  cham- 
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pion  he  has  been,  and  is  now,  for  a  system 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  have  noted  and  highly  approved  the 
actions  he  has  taken  from  time  to  time  In 
order  to  see  that  this  Government,  Inso- 
far as  he  is  able  to  do  so,  will  be  operated 
on  a  balanced  budget.  That  Is  not  an  easy 
course  to  take.  It  is  not  an  easy  position 
to  maintain.  But  it  is  one  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  has 
staked  out,  with  no  Inconsiderable  cour- 
age, for  all  of  us  who  choose  to  follow  in 
this  remarkable  fashion  in  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona  for  the  leadership  he  has  shown 
It  this  matter.  I  support  him  in  his  pro- 
posal and  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
pursue  this  matter  and  face  up  once  and 
for  all  to  its  monetary  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

The  proposal,  which  has  been  sug- 
gested here  today,  would  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  by  Congress  in  the  last  40 
years  of  financing  its  expenditures 
through  the  medium  of  an  interest- 
bearing  charge  account  that  is  never 
paid. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
United  States  has  never  faced  as 
many  problems  of  a  domestic  or  national 
nature  as  we  do  today.  Perhaps  this  is 
a  valid  statement;  however,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  we  face  today  are  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity which  has  been  this  Government's 
course  of  action  for  many  years,  previ- 
ous to  this  administration. 

Infiation  is  said  to  be  the  No.  1  problem 
facing  the  United  States  and  this  Con- 
gress. Despite  this  fact,  the  Congress  per- 
sists in  pursuing  its  annual  practice  of 
spending  more  money  than  it  receives. 

One  of  the  many  things  that  Amer- 
icans could  always  be  proud  of  is  that 
America,  more  than  any  other  coimtry, 
historically  had  the  reputation  for  not 
spending  more  than  it  could  pay  for.  As 
a  result,  for  almost  150  years  we  had  a 
reasonably  stable  dollar,  which  In  turn, 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sta- 
ble government. 

But  during  the  35-year  period  which 
has  passed  since  the  Federal  Government 
opened  its  multi-billion-dollar  interest- 
bearing  charge  accoimt,  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  has  been  cut  dramati- 
cally. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve  held  hearings 
on  HJl.  17802  which  later  passed  the 
Senate  and  was  signed  into  law.  This 
bill  authorized  raising  the  national  debt 
ceiling  from  $365  billion  to  $380  billion. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  from  1966  to 
1969,  actual  Federal  funds  expended  ex- 
ceeded actual  Federal  funds  received  by 
$44  billion.  The  Federal  deficit  for  1970 
alone  is  about  $11  billion. 

Since  1947  we  have  seen  the  national 
debt  ceiling  raised  from  $275  billion  to 
the  current  limit  of  $395  billion.  Since 
1960,  the  ceiling  has  been  raised  from 
$295  billion.  These,  Mr.  President  are 
sobering  figures. 


I  share  the  belief  of  my  good  friend 
from  Arizona  that  the  time  has  come 
to  take  steps  to  halt  the  unlimited  spend- 
ing by  Congress.  The  time  has  come  to 
take  a  look  at  just  what  course  we.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  are  leading  the  Na- 
tion. The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  once  again  adopt  a  policy  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  domestic  as 
well  as  our  international  Iterests  demand 
that  we  adopt  a  system  to  provide  for  a 
"pay  as  you  go"  government  rather  than 
a  "pay  as  we  went  many  years  ago"  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  support  my  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
in  this  proposal  and  I  conunend  him  for 
the  initiative  he  has  taken  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  its  applicabi- 
lity. I  commend  the  most  recent  bulletin 
of  the  Council  on  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce — dated  today,  Augxist  12, 
1970— and  entitled  "Progress  Report  on 
fiscal  1971  Budget  Actions, "  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  Senate  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  bulletin  from  the  Council  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce  entitled 
"Federal  Spending  Facts"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Procrkss  Report  on  Fiscal  1971  Budctt 
Actions 


In  completing  action  on  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  BUI  for  1970,  the 
Congress  on  June  29  enacted  a  phony  llnilta- 
tlon  on  spending  In  the  1971  fiscal  year. 
Under  this  limitation  the  celling  on  1971 
budget  outlays  was  set  at  $200.8  billion, 
which  15  the  amount  provided  In  the  original 
1971  budget  submitted  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  February.  This  ceUlng,  how- 
ever, grants  flexlblUty  to  the  President  to  the 
extent  of  $4.6  billion  unanticipated  outUy 
Increases  for  uncontrollable  Items.  Moreover, 
It  places  no  constraints  on  the  budget  deci- 
sions of  the  Congress  Itself. 

The  limitation  on  1971  spending  provides 
that  whenever  any  action  or  inaction  by  the 
Congress  on  budget  proposals  affects  budget 
outlays,  the  spending  celling  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  accordingly.  Thus  the  present  limita- 
tion Is  quite  similar  to  the  Umltaaon  enacted 
a  year  ago  which  proved  to  be  completely  In- 
effective In  controlling  fiscal  1970  spending. 
That  celling  started  at  %\91.9  billion  plus  $2.0 
billion  additional  for  uncontrollable  Items, 
but  It  was  eventually  adjusted  to  a  ceUIng  of 
$199.9  bUUon. 

That  the  present  spending  limitation  will 
be  Just  as  ineffective  as  the  one  enacted  last 
year  U  clearly  evident  from  Congressional 
budget  decisions  to  date.  These  decisions  In- 
clude actions  on  1971  appropriation  requests, 
action  on  legislative  bills  with  "backdoor"  or 
mandatory  spending  authorizations,  and  In- 
action on  legislative  proposals  In  the  budget 
that  are  intended  to  reduce  spending. 

RKSCLTS    OF    APPKOPRIATIONS    ACTIONS    TO    DATE 

The  House  has  passed  all  of  Its  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  for  1971  except  for  the  De- 
fense bUl.  In  acting  on  these  14  bills  the 
House  considered  appropriation  requests  In 
the  aggregate  amount  of  $68,393  million  and 
approved  $67,821  mUllon  for  an  apparent  re- 
duction of  $672  million.  Actually,  however, 
the  effective  House  cut  was  only  $322  million 
because  the  reductions  included  a  $250  mil- 
lion meaningless  cut  as  noted  below. 

Senate  actions  on  six  of  the  House- 
approved   appropriation  bills  resulted  in  a 


net  increase  of  $2,718  million  above  the  $31,- 
654  million  budget  requests  considered  In 
these  blUs.  In  these  same  bllU  the  Houae  ap- 
proved $661  million  above  the  requests  If  the 
$250  mlUlon  meanlngleas  cut  la  not  counted. 
In  five  appropriation  bUls  which  have 
cleared  Senate-House  conference  action  and 
have  been  sent  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature, the  Congress  voted  $990  mllUon 
above  the  aggregate  requests  of  $23,806  mU- 
llon in  these  bills.  A  summary  of  the  major 
appropriations  changes  made  so  far  by  the 
House  and  Senate  follows : 

Education. — The  House  approved  $320  mll- 
Uon more  than  the  President  requested  in 
the  Education  blU  and  the  Senate  voted  $816 
million  above  the  requests.  Senate -House 
conference  agreements  resiUted  In  a  net  over- 
all Increase  of  $453  million  above  the  total 
request  of  $3,967  mlUlon.  Major  Increases 
Included  $232  mUllon  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  $126  million  for  the  Fed- 
eral-Impact programs,  and  $110  million  for 
higher  education  programs. 

Independent  Offices-HUD.—ln  this  bill, 
covering  numerous  independent  agencies  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  House  voted  a  net  Increase  of 
$173  mlUlon  and  the  Senate  approved  $1,187 
mlUlon  more  than  the  President  requested. 
After  conference  action,  the  total  appropri- 
ation provided  In  the  bill  was  $18,655  mUllon 
which  Is  $541  mlUlon  above  the  amount  re- 
quested. Increases  Included  $350  mllUon  ad- 
ditional for  urban  renewal  programs,  another 
$350  mlUlon  Increase  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  faculties  grants,  and  $105  million  more 
for  veterans  medical  care  programs.  These 
and  some  lesser  increases  were  partially  off- 
set by  reductions  In  other  Items. 

Agriculture. — An  apparent  net  reduction 
of  $82  million  was  effected  by  the  House  in 
the  Agrtcultiu-e  blU.  This  Is  misleading,  how- 
ever, because  the  House  action  Included  a 
cut  of  $250  mllUon  In  appropriations  to  re- 
imburse the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  prior  vcar  losses  on  farm  price  support 
operaUons".  It  wUl  not  affect  C.C.C.  opera- 
tions or  outlays  and  Is  virtually  meaning- 
less. Thus,  in  reality,  the  House  approved 
$168  mllUon  more  than  was  requested  rather 
than  having  cut  the  request  by  $82  milUon. 
The  Senate  restored  the  $250  mllUon  House 
cut  In  C.C.C.  funds  and  voted  $727  mUUon 
above  the  $7,748  mUllon  requested  by  th« 
President  In  this  blU.  A  major  part  of  this 
increase  resulted  from  Senate  approval 
of  $1,760  mlUlon  for  the  food  stamp  program 
as  compared  to  the  1971  request  of  $1,250 
mUllon  and  the  1970  appropriation  of  $810 
million.  Conference  action  on  this  bUl  is 
sUll  pending. 

Other  bills  passed  by  t>oth  Houses.— In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing  appropriation  bills, 
the  Senate  as  weU  as  the  House  has  passed 
the  Interior  Department,  the  Legislative,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bills 
for  1971.  The  budget  requests  In  these  three 
bUls  total  $2370  mlUlon  from  which  the 
Congress  cut  $11  mlUlon. 

Senate  floor  action  was  pending  at  time 
of  this  wrlttog  on  two  other  House-passed 
bUls— Treasury-Post  Office  and  Public  Works- 
AEC.  In  these  bills  the  House  considered  ap- 
propriation requests  aggregating  $8,308  mil- 
lion and  made  a  net  reduction  of  $100  million. 
ThU  cut  wUl  probably  be  less  after  comple- 
tion of  Senate  and  conference  action  on  the 
bUls. 

Foreign  assistance.— The  House  considered 
appropriation  requests  totaling  $2,877  m'l- 
llon  of  which  $1,813  mlUion  was  tor  economic 
aid  grants  and  loans.  It  cut  $575  million  from 
the  blU,  Including  a  reduction  of  $537  million 
In  economic  assistance.  An  $80  mUllon  aw>ro- 
priatlon  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  Peace  Corps  was  stricken 
from  the  blU  on  a  technicality  during  House 
debate,  but  It  or  a  slightly  changed  amount 
wlU  be  restored  by  Senate  and  conference 
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acUOQ.  Senate  debate  on  this  bill  Is  not 
expected  for  some  weeks. 

iruitery  conatruetian. — House  action  on 
•3.136  mUlton  requests  In  this  bill  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  $138  million.  Senate  action 
CD  the  bill  is  unlikely  before  September. 

State-Justice -Commerce, — The  House  con- 
sidered approximately  100  line  items  In  this 
bUl  and  made  modest  cuts  In  more  than  half 
of  them.  These  cuu  from  aggregate  requests 
of  $3,244  mUlion  totaled  C137  mlUion.  Senate 
action  at  an  early  date  U  expected. 

LabOT-HEW. — In  acting  on  requests  in  this 
blU  totaling  $18,733  million,  the  House  ap- 
proved »  net  increase  of  $93  million.  A  larger 
Increase  by  the  Senate  is  likely. 

ACTION    ON    LZCISLATTVX    SnXS    EXCXXDINO    THX 
BTTDCXT  ^ 

The  House  and  Senate  have  taken  action 
on  a  number  of  legislative  bills  which  provide 
for  spending  that  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  appropriation  process.  Some  of  these  bills 
provide  for  so-called  backdoor  spending 
which  Is  subject  to  control  of  the  President, 
and  others  result  In  mandatory  expenditures 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  either  the 
Congress  or  the  President  without  amending 
or  repealing  the  legislation. 

As  of  July  38  Congress  had  enacted  two 
bills  with  backdoor  spending  authorizations 
of  $780  million  in  excess  of  the  budget.  One 
is  the  emergency  home  financing  bill  for 
which  the  President  requested  $2&0  million 
and  Congress  approved  $1,000  million  of 
backdoor  financing.  Another  Is  a  land  and 
water  conservation  bill  which  the  President 
did  not  request  and  which  authorizes  $30 
milUon  for  1971. 

In  the  mandatory  spending  category  Con- 
gress has  enacted  two  veterans  benefits  bills 
which  authorize  $230  million  above  the  budg- 
et for  education  assistance  and  additional 
life  insurance.  A  third  mandatory  spending 
bill  providing  Increased  compensation  bene- 
fits for  veterans  was  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  and  sent  to  the  President  on 
July  30.  This  bin  wlU  add  $226  mllUon  to  the 
1971  budget.  Also,  Congress  voted  postal  em- 
ployees pay  increases  as  a  part  of  the  postal 
reform  bill  which  will  cost  $108  million  above 
the  budget  in  1971. 

The  Social  Security  revision  bill.  H.B.  17560. 
which  passed  the  House  In  May  and  Is  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  would 
result  in  $1,500  million  more  cost  to  the 
Social  Sectulty  program  In  1971  than  the 
budget  estimate.  Senate  action  is  unlikely  to 
reduce  this  additional  cost. 

ACTION    ON    UECISLATIVX    PSOPOSALS    TO    RKDUCX 
SPENDING  * 

One  of  the  major  propoeals  in  the  1971 
budget  for  holding  down  budget  expeditures 
was  an  increase  in  postal  rates  effective  by 
July  1.  1970.  This  would  Increase  postal  rer- 
enues  which  are  offset  against  postal  expend- 
itures in  determining  the  budget  cost  of 
postal  operations.  Congress  did  not  enact  sep- 
arate postal  rate  legislation,  but  In  the  postal 
reform  bill  it  provided  for  approval  of  future 
rate  adjustments  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Postal  Service.  It  Is  not  expected,  how- 
ever, that  rate  adjustmenU  will  be  made 
effective  before  January  1.  1971.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposed  rate  increases  would  pro- 
duce $1,568  milUon  in  1971,  so  if  his  proposals 
are  made  effective  next  January  1.  the  rev- 
enue gain  in  1971  would  be  only  one-half 
that  amount  or  $784  million.  Thus  net  budget 
expenditures  would  be  increased  $784  mllUon. 

In  addition  to  the  postal  rate  Increttae*, 
the  President  proposed  a  number  of  other 
legislative  measures  in  his  1971  budget  for 
reducing  spending.  If  none  of  these  measures 


» Data  from  1971  Budget  Scorekeeplng  Re- 
port of  the  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures — Repoit 
No.  8  as  of  July  28, 1970. 
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were  enacted,  the  budget  would  be  Increased 
more  than  $600  million.  So  far  the  Congress 
has  acted  on  only  one  of  the  proposals — 
authorizing  the  sale  of  surplus  strategic  and 
critical  materials  in  the  amount  of  $180  mil- 
lion. The  proceeds  from  these  sales  are  re- 
corded as  offsets  against  expenditures.  If  no 
further  action  is  taken  od  the  President's 
economy  proposals,  the  budget  will  be  In- 
creased by  well  over  $400  million. 

XI*XCTIVX   SPCNDING   LXMRATION   NEEDED 
TO    PBXVENT    LABCX    OKPICIT 

Prom  this  review  and  analysis  of  Congres- 
sional budget  actions  in  the  current  session 
it  Is  apparent  that  the  President's  budget  for 
1971  will  be  substanUally  exceeded  unless 
strong  spending  restraints  are  applied  In  the 
weeks  ahead. 

Some  Congressional  leaders,  including  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  Defense  appropriations 
would  be  reduced  enough  to  offset  Increases 
In  popular  domestic  programs.  President 
Nixon  and  Defense  Secretary  Laird  argue, 
however,  that  further  reductions  in  the  De- 
fense budget  beyond  those  already  made  by 
the  Administration  could  only  be  made  by 
cutting  essential  mlUtary  needs.  Chairman 
Mahon  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mute has  also  expressed  doubts  that  large 
sums  can  be  cut  from  requested  Defense  ap- 
propriations. 

On  May  19  last,  the  Administration  released 
revised  budget  estimates  for  1971  showing 
outlays  at  $205.6  billion — an  Increase  of  $4.8 
bllUon  from  the  February  1970  budget  esti- 
mate. This  revised  estimate  took  Into  ac- 
count only  a  small  part  of  the  budget  in- 
creases reflected  in  this  analysis.  Indications 
now  are  that  Congressional  budget  actions 
and  Inactions  on  economy  proposals  could 
bring  the  1971  outlay  total  to  $308  blUion. 
Also.  Increases  of  as  much  as  $3  billion  above 
current  estimates  for  uncontrollable  Items 
could  raise  outlays  to  about  $210  billion. 

The  Treasury's  latest  estimates  of  1971 
receipts  U  $204.3  bilUon.  This  total  Includes 
$3.1  billion  from  new  tax  propoeals — a  tax 
on  lead  used  In  gasoline  and  a  speedup  In 
payment  of  estate  and  gift  taxes— which  were 
not  contemplated  in  the  original  1971  budget. 
Staff  experts  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  however,  estimate 
1971  receipts  at  only  $201.1  billion  if  all  of 
the  President's  revenue  proposals  were  en- 
acted on  schedule.  If  Just  the  two  new  pro- 
posals were  rejected  by  Congress,  as  now 
looks  probable,  the  receipts  total  according  to 
the  Joint  Committee  staff  estimate  would  be 
only  $198  blUion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures — $308- 
$310  billion  outlays  and  $198  bilUon  re- 
ceipts—a  1971  deficit  of  $10-$12  bllUon  Is  a 
distinct  possibility.  At  this  late  stage  of  the 
session  the  only  practical  means  of  sharply 
reducing  this  prospective  deficit  from  the 
spending  side  of  the  budget  would  be  an  ef- 
fective expenditure  limitation.  That  would 
be  a  limitation  applicable  to  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  and  with  exceptions 
for  only  the  clearly  uncontrollable  Items. 
Such  a  spending  celling  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1968  with  respect  to  1909  expendi- 
tures and  it  helped  to  produce  the  first  and 
only  budget  surplus  since  1960. 

President  Nixon  has  called  on  Congress  to 
enact  an  expenditure  limitation  of  this  type 
to  bring  spending  under  control.  It  Is  now 
up  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  aU  of  us 

are  most  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  for  one, 
along  with  others  I  know,  will  be  sup- 
porting him  and  helping  him  as  he  seeks 
to  achieve  this  most  laudable  objective. 
Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  He  has  a  splendid  record 


as  Oovemor  of  his  State.  I  know  that  he 
lived  under  the  same  restrictions  that  we 
should  live  under  in  the  UjS.  Congress. 

There  aie  restrictions  in  his  State,  as 
there  are  in  many  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  technical  problems  has  been 
the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  ac- 
curate forecasts  about  the  revenue  pic- 
ture for  a  fiscal  year  which  will  not  end 
imtil  some  18  months  after  the  President 
submits  his  budget  to  Congress. 

Critics  say  that  because  of  economic 
uncertainties,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  guarantee  that  a  budget  will  be  in  bal- 
ance each  and  every  year. 

One  way  to  remedy  this  is  to  require 
that  the  President  and  Congress  strive 
for  bctlanced  spending  and  revenue  over 
a  2-year  period.  By  using  Budget  Bureau 
reports  along  the  route,  Congress  could 
trim  programs  or  increase  revenues  to 
balance  out  each  2-year  period. 

What  would  happen  if  at  the  end  of  a 
2-year  period  the  Budget  Bureau  were 
to  report  a  deficit?  Then,  Congress  would 
be  required  to  take  action  to  make  up  the 
deficit  b^ore  it  could  pass  any  further 
appropriations  bills.  This  provides  an  en- 
forcement feature  while  adding  to  fiexl- 
bility.  Of  course,  the  amendment  should 
enforce  itself  through  the  psychological 
effect.  This  is  one  reason  I  am  proposing 
it  as  an  amendment  rather  than  as  a 
bill  which  Congress  could  repeal  at  any 
time. 

The  amendment  would  be  a  mandate 
from  the  people  since  it  not  only  would 
be  passed  by  Congress  but  ratified  by  the 
State  legislatures.  I  feel  certain  the  peo- 
ple want  their  government  to  practice 
fiscal  responsibility — just  as  individual 
citizens  and  businesses  must.  Putting  this 
issue  before  the  legislatures  would  pro- 
vide the  people  a  chance  to  reaffirm  this 
b^ef. 

Most  Oovemors  and  legislatures  live 
under  fiscal  restraints  much,  much  more 
rigid  than  what  we  are  suggesting  for 
the  Congress  and  President.  Along  these 
lines,  I  am  sending  letters  to  Governors 
of  the  States  asking  for  their  counsel  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  this  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs, 
as  follows  : 

DsAB  Governor:  Your  thoughts  would  be 
appreciated  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  I  will  In- 
troduce shortly  that  would  provide  for  a 
balanced  budget  In  the  aggregate  over  a 
period  of  two  years. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
require  the  Federal  government  expendi- 
tures in  a  period  over  two  fiscal  years  be 
limited  in  the  aggregate  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's income.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
fiscal  year,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
report  on  the  budget,  and.  If  not  In  balance, 
the  Congress  would  be  obligated  to  raise 
revenues  or  decrease  expenditures  in  the 
following  fiscal  year  in  order  to  bring  the 
aggregate  of  both  years  in  balance. 

Two  exceptions  are  provided:  first,  in  the 
case  of  a  declared  war,  and  second,  in  event 
of  a  presldentially-declared  emergency. 

The  need  for  such  an  amendment  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  record.  Deficit  spend- 
ing which  was  Inaugurated  in  an  effort  to 
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overcome  the  1929  depression  and  was  fur- 
ther accelerated  during  V?orld  War  U  and 
the  Korean  confiict  has  continued  over  the 
years.  The  Congress  invariably  has  faUed 
to  balance  appropriations  with  tax  revenue 
and  there  has  been  deficit  spending  con- 
tinuously since  fiscal  1960.  For  fiscal  1970. 
the  budget  deficit  was  $3.9  billion  and 
mnds  in  business  and  actions  In  Congress 
point  to  a  substantial  Increase  of  the  deficit 
In  the  year  ending  next  June. 

There  is  almost  unanimous  agreement 
that  uncontrolled  Federal  spending  sus- 
tained by  deficit  financing  is  the  major  cause 
of  the  inflation  threatening  our  econwnlc 
stability  today.  In  addition,  the  rapid  de- 
cline in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  doUar 
endangers  the  United  States  as  the  financial 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  not  mean 
an  end  to  those  needed  social  programs 
which  presenUy  consume  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  governmental  income  nor  would 
It  cripple  our  ability  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defense.  Rather,  such  an  amendment 
would  mandate  an  exacting  appraisal  o' 
the  appropriation  bills  as  they  are  pre- 
sented. 

The  Congress  would  be  compelled  to  hold 
their  appropriations  and  the  executive  de- 
partment Its  expenditures  within  the 
amount  of  revenue  produced. 

The  future  of  our  nation  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  meet  our  fiscal  responsibility. 

Governor,  I  wUl  appreciate  your  comments 
on  this  constitutional  amendment,  especial- 
ly since  eventual  success  of  the  amendment 
would  require  raUfication  by  three-fourths 
of  the  states. 

Cordially  yours, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  initia- 
tive in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  vital 
area. 

Congress  from  time  to  time,  of  course, 
is  largely  responsible  for  deficit  financ- 
ing and  deficit  spending. 

In  my  State  of  Kansas  we  have  what 
is  known  as  a  cash  basis  law.  We  are  not 
permitted  to  spend  money  if  we  have  a 
budget  that  does  not  balance. 

I  would  say,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  said,  that  this  idea  has  been 
considered  before.  It  has  met  with  wide- 
spread approval. 

I  believe  it  is  the  height  of  responsi- 
bility that  Congress  in  a  period  of  deficit 
financing  consider  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  require  that  over 
two  fiscal  years  that  expenditures  of  the 
Ptederal  Government  be  limited  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  Federal  Government 
Income. 

I  would  imagine  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  make  speeches  in  their 
States  about  spending  and  the  need  to 
stay  within  our  income.  From  time  to 
time  we  find,  particularly  in  the  last  de- 
cade, a  long,  sustained  period  of  deficit 
financing. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  the  American  people 
over  the  years  has  been  an  almost  uni- 
versal thrlf  tiness  and  recognition  of  the 


need  to  match  personal  expenditures  to 
personal  income.  Living  within  one's 
means  has  been  a  principal  tenet  of 
American  life.  It  would  not  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  American  com- 
mercial empire,  which  is  the  envy  and 
model  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  its 
foundations  in  the  households  where 
prudent  spending  with  a  careful  eye  on 
the  bank  balance  was  the  rule.  Not  only 
did  such  households  instill  these  habits 
in  their  cliildren.  who  grew  up  to  be 
businessmen  and  managers,  but  the  sav- 
ings they  accumulated  and  put  into 
stocks  helped  build  the  giant  corpora- 
tions which  created  our  economy.  In 
business,  just  as  in  personal  affairs,  the 
limits  of  incomes  and  spending  have 
been  recognized  and  heeded. 

With  all  this  tradition  of  thrift  and 
sensible  spending  in  American  life,  it 
has  been  mystifying  and  troublesome  to 
millions  of  citizens  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  totally  ignored  a  balanced 
budget  and  the  perils  of  deficit  spending 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  40  years. 
Responsibility  for  Federal  spending  in 
the  red  has  passed  back  and  forth  and 
been  shared  by  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  Currently,  it  is  the  Con- 
gress wluch  is  seeking  to  increase  Federal 
expenditures  beyond  expected  revenues, 
but  for  most  of  the  past  decade  both 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  White  House  were 
drafting  budgets  from  the  same  red  ink- 
well. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  has  cidled  atten- 
tion to  this  dangerous  and  irresponsible 
practice  repeatedly  during  Senate  de- 
bates. His  prcHJosal  today  is  made  even 
more  timely  by  recent  congressional  ac- 
tions which  have  ballooned  appropria- 
tions measures  to  such  dimensions  that 
the  President  has  been  forced  to  veto 
them  in  the  interests  of  economic  sta- 
bility and  responsible  Government.  It 
should  be  noted  that  before  the  Congress 
began  slashing  Federal  revenues  and  ex- 
panding appropriations.  President  Nixon 
had  proposed  and  submitted  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  A 
modest  surplus  was  even  forecast.  Now. 
however,  all  hopes  for  retaining  that  bsd- 
anced  budget  have  been  dashed  by  the 
Congress,  and  only  such  severe  measures 
as  the  veto  have  any  hope  of  curtailing 
the  deficit  which  Is  now  inevitable. 

A  constitutional  requirement  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  would  be  a  great  service  to 
the  public,  and  Senator  Fannin  is  to  be 
commended  for  proposing  it.  The  legis- 
lative history  of  such  a  measure  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's  indicates  that  a  work- 
able and  responsible  amendment  can  be 
drafted,  and  I  urge  swift  action  to  pre- 
pare such  a  draft  and  submit  it  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  remarks 
in  support  of  tliis  fiscal  responsibility 
program. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  a  great 
record  in  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Senate  for  following  the 
same  principles  that  he  has  stated  here. 
The  Senator  has  worked  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  very  successfully  so  in 


both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  I  appre- 
ciate his  support  of  the  program  which 
I  think  is  very  necessary. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  sub- 
mitting this  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  require  a  balanced  budget. 
Everybody  talks  about  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, but  no  one  does  anytliing  about  it 
Certainly  this  year,  above  all  years,  when 
we  have  galloping  infiation  on  our  hands 
everywhere  and  when  everyone  knows 
that  the  inflation  has  been  caused  by 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  Govem- 
m«it,  and  especially  because  of  Congreas 
spending  more  money  than  the  Govem- 
mmt  takes  in. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate 
time  at  which  to  do  this. 

We  have  seen  this  year  in  bill  after 
bill  that  has  come  from  the  executive 
departments,  the  appropriation  of  hun- 
dreds of  miUion  of  dollars  more  being 
added  to  the  bill  in  this  very  Chamber. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  will  ever  get 
fiscal  responsibiUty  unless  we  are  forced 
into  it. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  frtan  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanhin) 
would  require  that  Congress  live  re- 
sponsibUr.  It  would  prevent  them  from 
spending  more  money  than  the  Govern- 
ment takes  in.  It  would  require  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget 

I  certainly  think  ttiat  it  is  long  overdue 
and  much  needed. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  offering 
his  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  am  very  thankful  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  does 
support  this  type  of  fiscal  responsibihty. 
Certainly  the  record  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  would  In- 
dicate that  his  convictions  have  been 
carried  through  in  this  respect. 

I  have  been  proud  to  observe  the  work 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  He  has  cer- 
tainly devoted  much  time  and  effort  to 
the  carrying  out  of  his  convictions.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  speak 
in  favor  of  this  program. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  li£r.  President,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  bringing  for- 
ward this  amendment.  I  think  in  the 
light  of  the  important  actions  taken  here 
today  that  2  of  the  most  important 
things  that  have  taken  place,  certainly 
in  the  last  decade,  for  the  future  security 
of  this  Nation  liave  occurred  today  In 
this  Chamber. 

We  have  just  had  a  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment and  on  a  military  basis  we  liave 
decided  to  continue  the  Safeguard  mis- 
sile to  provide  what  we  believe  is  a  very 
much  needed  system  with  which  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  America. 

Now  on  a  different,  but  just  as  impor- 
tant, front  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
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Arizona  has  brought  forth  an  amend- 
ment that  is  certainly  just  as  important 
in  maintaining  the  security  of  our 
economy. 

Many  of  us  talk  about  stoiH>ing  Infla- 
tion and  balancing  the  budget  and  re- 
storing the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar. I  have  talked  about  this  matter  end- 
lessly. 

I  think  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
will  do  more  to  restore  the  permanent 
value  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  dollar  than  anything  that  has 
happened,  certainly  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  compliment  him  most  highly  and  join 
with  him  enthusiastically  and  offer  my 
support  for  whatever  it  is  worth  on  the 
passage  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, one  of  the  largest  States  in  our  Na- 
tion, is  very  much  aware  of  the  problems 
of  Government  and  the  financial  prob- 
lems that  come  about  from  the  unre- 
stricted spending  of  money. 

Of  course,  as  a  very  successful  busi- 
nessman over  the  years,  he  knows  that 
we  must  not  spend  more  than  we  take 
in.  This  is  exactly  what  we  propose  to 
stop  by  this  amendment. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  the  dlstin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  California  join 
with  me  in  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  putting  the  nec- 
essary flexibility  into  the  amendment  we 
are  working  on.  During  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Humphrey  praised  the  purposes  of 
the  amendment  proposed  at  that  time, 
although  he  said  the  resolution  had 
shortcomings. 

Here  is  what  the  Treasury  Secretary 
said  in  a  letter  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  on  April  13, 
1953: 

Mt  Deab  Mk.  Chairman  :  Further  reference 
la  made  to  ycur  requests  for  tbe  views  of 
the  Treasury  Department  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 2  and  House  Joint  Resolution  22. 

The  former  would  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  reve- 
nues, except  In  time  of  war  or  grave  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress.  The 
latter  would  Impose  an  expenditure  limita- 
tion of  $65  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  in  symjjathy 
with  tbe  principle  ot  statutory  guidelines  for 
bringing  expenditures  and  revenues  Into  bal- 
ance. The  Dejjartment  would,  however,  rec- 
ommend against  the  relatively  inflexible  ex- 
penditure ceiling  provided  for  in  these  bills. 
~The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  your 
ooDVnlttee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.   M.   Hdmphret. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we  are 
working  on  would  not  set  any  expendi- 
ture ceiling  such  as  the  one  Secretary 
Humphrey  found  objectionable. 

It  would  provide  an  "escape  clause" 
which  would  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  rather  than  Congress.  Suspen- 
sion of  the  mandatory  budget  balancing 
would  be  allowed  In  the  event  of  a  war 
or  when  the  President  certifies  there  i» 
a  grave  national  emergency.  This  escape 
clause  will  have  to  be  tight  enough  to 
prevent  uncalled-for  use  by  any  spend- 
thrift administration,  but  loose  enough 


to  deal  with  a  bona  fide  national  crisis. 
In  addition,  the  certiflcation  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  would  have  to  be  re- 
newed each  year  by  the  President  to 
remain  valid. 

Thus  we  overcome  many  of  the  objec- 
tions to  previous  proposals  which  were 
called  too  restrictive. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  we  must  place  some 
restrictions  on  Federal  spending.  Our 
Pounding  Fathers  could  not  have  con- 
ceived that  our  Nation  would  reach  the 
point  where  deficit  financing  had  become 
almost  a  way  of  life,  or  at  least  a  way 
of  government. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Nation  it  was 
relatively  easy  to  figure  out  how  much 
money  would  be  coming  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  And  there  was  not  the  myriad 
of  appropriations  measures  to  compli- 
cate any  attempt  to  total  up  proposed 
expenditures. 

The  issue  of  balancing  the  budget  has 
not  been  and  is  not  now  a  partisan  mat- 
ter. The  late  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Sr., 
for  years  advocated  a  single  appropria- 
tions bill.  Three  times  this  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  Senate,  only  to  die  in 
tlie  House.  While  the  new  constitutional 
amendment  I  envision  would  not  require 
Congress  to  use  a  single  appropriations 
bill,  the  effect  would  be  the  same.  It 
should  put  an  end  to  the  helter-skelter 
process  of  breaking  requests  for  new  ap- 
propriations into  a  dozen  or  more  unre- 
lated bills  which  may  be  acted  on  sepa- 
rately over  a  period  of  6  months  or  more. 
Congress  would  have  to  look  at  the  cost 
of  all  Federal  programs  and  compare  the 
grand  total  with  realistic  projections  of 
revenue. 

It  would  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Federal  programs  would  be  dropped  or 
cut  back.  Congress  would  have  the  op- 
tion of  raising  taxes  to  produce  the  reve- 
nue to  continue  or  expand  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Members  of  Congress  would  weigh 
carefully  whether  their  constituents 
want  more  Federal  programs  and  higher 
taxes,  or  fewer  Government  programs 
and  lower  taxes.  Federal  spending  would 
oome  under  the  close  public  scrutiny  it 
should  have.  This,  truly,  would  put  our 
national  priorities  in  perspective. 

Unbridled  spending  undermines  con- 
fidence in  the  U.S.  dollar  abroad.  At 
home,  runaway  spending  by  Govern- 
ment feeds  an  inflation  that  robs  the  in- 
dustrious and  responsible  citizen.  Infla- 
tion rips  at  the  fabric  of  our  Nation 
and  aids  that  very,  very  small  but  deadly 
minority  who  would  see  our  Nation  slide 
Into  anarchy  under  an  avalanche  of  eco- 
nomic chaos. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 


S.  4233— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BELL 
TO  MOBILIZE  INTERNATIONAL  EF- 
FORTS TO  STOP  THE  NARCOTIC 
TRAFFIC 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pack- 
wood  and  myself.  A  similar  but  not  iden- 


tical measure  was  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Bill  MAn.LiARD 
of  California.  Our  bill  will  provide  for  a 
needed  program  of  international  coop- 
eration to  deal  with  the  worldwide  drug 
problem. 

Last  year  950  people  died  from  nar- 
cotics abuse  in  New  York  City  alone. 
One-fourth  of  these  deaths  occurred 
among  youngsters  less  than  20  years  old. 
More  than  one-half  of  all  narcotics 
deaths  occurred  among  young  people  less 
than  25  years  of  age.  In  fact,  narcotics 
abuse  in  New  York  City  is  now  the  lead- 
ing killer  of  people  in  the  15-  to  35-year- 
age  bracket — ahead  of  accidents — ex- 
cluding car  accidents — murders,  suicides, 
and  cancer.  These  950  deaths  are  double 
the  figure  for  10  years  ago. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  New 
York  Times  did  a  study  of  the  narcotics 
problem.  This  disturbing  article  esti- 
mated that  there  were  over  100,000  her- 
oin users  in  New  York  and  estimated  that 
addicts  might  be  stealing  as  much  as 
$2.6  billion  a  year  since  in  pioperty  to 
support  their  habit. 

Is  New  York  City  a  unique  case?  Un- 
fortunately not.  An  estimate,  believed 
mu'^h  too  low,  reports  a  30-percent  in- 
crease in  drug  addiction  over  the  last  10 
years,  and  more  people  are  becoming  ad- 
dicts at  an  earlier  age.  Drug  arrests  in 
1960  numbered  1,583.  By  1967,  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  totaled  13,904.  FBI  reports 
indicate  that  arrests  for  heroin  viola- 
tions alone  have  risen  120  percent  in  the 
last  4  years.  Mr.  John  Ingersoll,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  has  indicated  that  there  has  been 
a  300-percent  increase  in  heroin  seizures 
between  1965  and  1968  and  a  250-percent 
increase  in  seizures  of  hallucinogens 
since  1965.  V 

The  seriousness  of  the  drug  problem 
in  the  United  States  prompted  me  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  field 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles  to  warn  that  the 
drug  problem  has  reached  "epidemic 
proportions"  and  that  drug  abuse  repre- 
sents a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
country.  At  that  time  I  cited  California 
statistics  which  indicated  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  in  my  State.  In  California, 
the  magnitude  of  the  drug  problem  can 
be  seen  by  the  growing  number  of  drug 
arrests.  In  1968 — 6.400  adults  were  ar- 
rested— a  figure  representing  a  65  per- 
cent increase  over  1967 — and  a  200-per- 
cent increase  over  1960.  Juvenile  arrests 
totaled  29,947  in  1968 — a  figure  repre- 
senting a  115-percent  increase  over  1967 
and  a  2,000-percent  increase  over  1960. 
In  California  in  1967  there  were  over 
2.000  more  arrests  for  marihuana  viola- 
tions than  in  the  previous  6  years  com- 
bined. The  drug  abuse  phenomenon  is 
not  only  a  problem  in  the  major  cities. 
For  example,  Bakersfleld.  Calif.,  reported 
10  cases  of  heroin  overdose  in  the  last  2 
Vi?eeks  of  May. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  testimony 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction  and  illegal 
drug  trafSc,  and  accompanying  Increases 
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in  related  crimes,  are  not  unique  to  the 
United  States  or  even  to  North  Amer- 
ica. It  has  reached  "epidemic  propor- 
tions" worldwide.  A  leading  Italian 
psychologist  claims  that  30  percent  of 
the  young  people  between  14  and  22  in 
Rome  are  using  some  kind  of  drug.  Au- 
thorities in  Sweden  and  Czechoslovakia 
report  that  drug  abuse  has  reached 
"alarming  proportions."  Vladimir  Kuse- 
vic.  Director  of  the  ''  'ision  of  Narcotic 
Drugs  of  the  Econonu^  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  reported  in 
May  1969  that  narcotic  drug  abuse  "con- 
tinues to  spread  throughout  all  con- 
tinents and  in  certain  regions  had  begim 
to  ass\une  epidemic  proportions." 

We  in  the  United  States  are  dealing 
with  what  a  top  U.S.  narcotics  agent 
calls  the  bane  of  our  national  existence. 
It  is  a  scourge  shared  by  much  of  the 
world.  What  can  we  do  about  it?  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  initiated  and  urged  that 
an  all-out  effort  be  laimched  to  combat 
the  flow  of  illegal  narcotics  Into  the 
United  States. 

The  administration  launched  Opera- 
tion Intercept,  now  called  Operation 
Cooperation,  a  massive  crackdown  on 
dnig  traffic  coming  across  United  States' 
borders.  The  administration  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  legislation  to  fur- 
ther accelerate  our  country's  battle 
against  drugs  and  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  illicit  diversion  of  drugs  from 
legitimate  channels  and  to  make  certain 
that  there  is  greater  accountability  of 
drugs  from  the  Nation's  pharmaceutical 
companies.  This  measure,  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  January  28,  1970,  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  House.  This  is 
priority  legislation  dealing  with  a  pri- 
ority problem,  and  I  would  hope  that 
early  and  favorable  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  other  body  on  this  measure.  This 
legislation  is  a  needed  tool  for  a  suc- 
cessful national  effort.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  we  give  the  administration  the 
needed  manpower  to  stop  this  drug  traf- 
fic, particularly  the  manpower  demands 
resulting  from  Operation  Intercept.  The 
administration  requested  only  357  new 
positions,  and  these  were  needed  to  hdp 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  keep  abreast 
of  its  continued  workload  Increases.  Even 
including  the  new  numbers  of  positions 
requested,  the  customs  employment  will 
only  equal  approximately  its  employ- 
ment level  under  the  Coolidge  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  has  been  ne- 
glect in  this  area  for  many,  many  years. 

Unfortimately,  the  House  is  acting  on 
the  1971  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Treasury  Department  eliminated  170,  or 
nearly  one-half,  of  the  administration's 
requests  for  new  manpower.  On  May  10. 
I  wrote  to  Senator  Yarborough,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office,  urging  restora- 
tion of  the  $1.6  million  cut  by  the  House 
for  the  Bureau  of  Ciistoms.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  my  let- 
ter to  Senator  Yarborough  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  more  than  just  add- 
ing new  manpower;  it  Is  using  modern 
technology  and  transportation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Bureau  of  Customs  will  make 
more  extensive  use  of  planes.  In  1969, 
the  Bureau  used  its  one  plane  to  make  25 
arrests,  seize  over  4,000  pounds  of  mari- 
huana, 12  pounds  of  heroin,  2  pounds  of 
cocaine,  11  vehicles,  and  three  aircraft. 
Air  smuggling  is  just  one  area  of  rapidly 
increasing  modernization  of  smuggling 
techniques.  Other  smuggling  is  done  by 
ship,  and  the  Bureau  will  increase  its  use 
of  ships  in  surveillance  of  our  coastal 
waterways. 

But  the  Customs  Bureau  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  policing  hundreds  of  bor- 
der crossing  points  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  docks,  wharves,  and 
seaport  coastal  areas,  as  well  as  many  in- 
ternational airports.  The  number  of  per- 
sons passing  through  these  checktx>ints, 
the  fantastic  quantities  of  goods,  and  the 
expertise  of  those  attempting  to  do  the 
smuggling  makes  this  an  almost  impos- 
sible task.  More  than  increased  customs 
persormel  Is  needed  to  remedy  this  threat 
to  the  national  safety  and  well  being.  It 
is  important,  and  the  most  effective 
method  is  to  eliminate  drugs  at  their 
source.  For  this  reason,  the  administra- 
tion has  spent  considerable  time,  money, 
and  expertise  at  all  levels  to  encourage 
the  suppliers  of  these  drugs  to  cut  back 
or  eliminate  the  production  of  opium, 
marihuana,  cocaine,  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  The  sources  of  the  drugs  are  fair- 
ly well  known.  For  example,  80  percent  of 
the  Ulicit  heroin  sold  in  this  country  is 
grown  In  Turkey  «uad  processed  in 
Prance.  Most  of  the  rest  comes  from 
Mexico,  with  only  a  small  percentage 
originating  in  the  Burma,  Thailand.  Laos 
area. 

The  UjB.  Government,  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  has  attempted  to  reach 
bilateral  agreements  with  the  coimtrles 
who  are  the  suppliers  of  narcotics.  We 
should  continue  these  efforts.  The  drug 
problem,  of  course,  is  a  multifaceted 
problem.  Often  the  producers  of  illegal 
narcotics  are  also  producing  narcotics 
for  the  legal  market.  Oftentimes  they 
can  earn  more  from  the  Illegal  sale  than 
they  can  from  the  legal  marketplace. 
Many  times  opium  production  is  their 
only  livelihood,  and  often  they  know 
nothing  but  opium  production.  So,  a  way 
must  be  found  not  only  to  stop  the  Illegal 
production  of  narcotics  but  also  to  find 
a  substitute  income  for  those  who  raise 
it.  For  if  we  can  solve  the  problems  of  the 
small  farmers  who  earn  their  living  from 
opium  crops,  we  will  have  taken  a  giant 
step  toward  curtailing  the  illegal  inter- 
national supply. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  is  once 
again  faced  with  problems  In  attempting 
to  obtain  local  enforcement  of  narcotics 
control  agreements  in  foreign  countries. 
The  major  illegal  narcotics  dealers  are 
often  wealthy  and  important  citizens. 
Often  they  have  their  own  pwlice  forces. 
In  any  case,  they  usually  have  more 
money  than  the  local  governments, 
either  to  buy  off  the  government  inspec- 
tors, or  to  buy  a  safe  route  out  for  their 
products.  Sometimes  major  government 


figures  are  Involved.  In  the  case  of  some 
Middle  Eastern  countries,  safe  passage 
for  drug  dealers  reportedly  is  assured  In 
return  for  Intelligence  information  on 
enemy  states. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  bilateral  ar- 
rangements between  the  United  States 
and  various  countries  frequently  are  not 
enough.  A  bilateral  agreement,  for  ex- 
ample, with  a  nation  to  stop  drugs  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  is  of  little  value 
if  such  nation  continues  to  allow  the  nar- 
cotic drugs  to  reach  a  third  country  from 
which  such  drugs  flow  freely  into  the 
United  States.  Thus,  this  is  an  interna- 
tional problem  run  by  an  international 
criminal  element,  with  an  effect  on  the 
people  of  all  countries,  and  having  a 
multinational  origin.  It  is  an  area  re- 
quiring additional  international  coopera- 
tion and  reinforced  efforts  by  interna- 
tional organizations. 

We  have  an  international  organiza- 
tion, the  United  Nations,  and  that  in- 
ternational organization  has  a  bureau  to 
watch  over  and  control  narcotic  traffic, 
the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
and  the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Board.  And  we  have  an  international 
treaty  on  narcotic  drugs,  the  Conven- 
tion on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961.  In  de- 
scribing the  value  of  the  convention  in 
its  report  to  the  Congress  of  May  3,  1967, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee stated: 

The  1961  single  convention  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  more  than  55  years  of  effort  and 
progress  in  the  field  of  international  nar- 
cotics control.  It  embodies  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  control  which  have  evolved 
during  this  time:  namely,  that  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  narcotic  drugs  should  be 
restricted  to  medical  and  scientific  purposes, 
that  their  manufacture  and  import  should 
be  limited  to  quantities  necessary  for  such 
purposes,  and  that  every  step  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  basic  raw  materials  to  the 
final  retail  distribution  of  the  manufactured 
drug  should  be  carefully  regulated  and  super- 
vised. Mutual  obligations  among  States  based 
on  these  principles  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  past  and  are  evidenced  by  a  series  of 
separate  multilateral  agreements.  These  var- 
ious agreements  bind  states  to  establish  na- 
tional control  agencies,  to  license  persons  and 
establishments  engaged  in  handling  narcotic 
drugs,  to  submit  periodic  reports  to  Interna- 
tional agencies,  to  control  exports  and  im- 
ports by  authorizations,  and  to  do  many 
other  things.  The  single  convention,  however, 
for  the  first  time  brought  these  obligations 
together  in  one  instrument  commanding 
wide  acceptance  among  states,  and  this  Is  a 
fimdamental  reason  for  accession. 

While  this  international  convention 
outlines  the  methods  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  the  production,  exf>ortatlon. 
Importation,  storage,  and  packaging  of 
narcotics,  its  strength  lies  In  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  signatory  powers.  I  think 
worldwide  conditions  today  indicate  that 
it  has  just  not  been  implemented,  and  is 
not  working  the  way  it  should.  The 
United  States  has  ratified  this  interna- 
tional agreement,  as  have  79  other  na- 
tions including  Prance,  Turkey,  Mexico, 
Burma,  and  others.  Unfortunately,  paper 
support  and  active  support  are  two  en- 
tirely different  and  imrelated  matters.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  chosen  to 
Introduce  this  measure  which  prcHnlses 
to  increase  the  active  support  of  the 
United  States  in  the  International  con- 
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trol  of  drug  traffic,  and  hopefully  will  in- 
spire other  nations  to  cooperate  in  this 
needed  activity. 

This  bill  pledges  that  not  less  than  lo 
percent  of  the  US.  fiscal  1971  appropri- 
ations for  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  UJ«.  development  program  be 
spent  to  establish  a  multilateral  fund 
to  be  used  to  support  activities  designed 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  illegal  interna- 
tional traffic  in  narcotics.  It  directs  the 
President  to  support  effective  multilat- 
eral undertakings  aimed  at  the  eradica- 
tion of  illegal  production  and  traffic  in 
narcoUcs  through  U.S.  representatives 
to  international  organizations,  including 
the  United  Nations.  It  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  support  the  strengthening  of 
those  powers  presently  given  to  the 
United  Nations  concerning  narcotics,  to 
include  investigation  and  publication  of 
information  relating  to  illegal  produc- 
tion and  traffic  in  narcotics,  and  a  fur- 
ther convention  concerning  production 
and  traffic  in  synthetic  drugs,  the  so- 
cjdled  psychotropics. 

Finally,  this  bill  directs  the  President 
to  withhold  U.S.  assistance  to  nations 
which  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  U.N. 
programs  or  with  the  United  States 
aimed  in  the  suppressing  of  illegal 
narcotic  traffic.  The  bill  requires  that — 

The  President  shall  withhold  assistance 
from  any  country  which  the  President  deter- 
mines has  refused  (A)  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Naiions  or  Its  agencies  In  carrying 
out  programs  to  suppress  International  traf- 
fic In  narcotics  or  (B)  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  In 
such  country  from  entering  the  tJnlted 
States  unlawfully 

The  President,  however,  if  he  deter- 
mines the  furnishing  of  U.S.  assLstance 
to  such  coimtrles  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest, is  not  required  to  suspend  such 
assistance. 

This  flexibility  is  provided  in  the  bill 
for  obvious  reasons.  Obviously,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
more  stringent  control  of  the  interna- 
tional production  of  and  trade  in  nar- 
cotics and  psychotropics.  There  is  an  ur- 
gent need  to  mcrease  the  powers  of  the 
international  ori^anization  best  suited  to 
control  the  narcotic  trade — the  United 
Nations.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  area 
where  the  United  Nations  could  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  the  world,  and  by 
so  doing,  gain  considerable  stature. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  accept  it  and  take 
early  and  favorable  action  on  it. 

We  are  in  a  situation  of  epidemic 
proportions,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  many  other  nations.  The 
physical  health,  the  moral  stamina,  and 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation  are  being 
destroyed,  and  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  accept  the  bill  and 
act  on  It  posthaste. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  4233)  to  amend  chapter 
3  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
relating  to  UjS.  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations  and  programs,  to 
provide  for  a  program  to  control  illegal 
international  traffic  in  narcotics,  and  to 
provide  for  withholding  of  UJ3.  assist- 
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ance  to  nations  refusing  to  cooperate 
with  such  International  organizations, 
or  refusing  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
control  illegal  international  traffic  in 
narcotics,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Murphy  (for  himself, 
Mr.  PACKWOOD,  and  Mr.  Fannis)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  &n  article  en- 
titled "Deaths  Attributed  to  Narcotics. 
Mainly  Heroin,  Increase  Here,"  written 
by  Lawrence  K.  Altman  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Jime  21,  1970, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deaths  Attributed  to  Narcotics,  Mainly 

HxROiN,  Increase  Heke 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

Deaths   from   the    epidemic    of   narcotics 

abuse  are  still  rising  from  the  highest  levels 

In  the  city's  history — with  no  abatement  in 

sight. 

Narcotics,  chiefly  heroin,  now  Is  the  lead- 
ing killer  here  In  the  15-to-35  age  group,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  provided  by  the  ofHce 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Examiner. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  950  narcotics 
deaths  in  1969  occurred  among  teen-agers 
and  53  per  cent  among  those  under  26  years 
of  age.  These  percentages  are  about  double 
what  they  were  10  years  ago — meaning  that 
more  addicts  are  now  dying  at  younger  ages. 
Through  last  Friday,  at  least  377  persons 
of  all  ages  have  died  here  this  year  from  nar- 
cotics abuse.  Pathologists  at  the  medical 
examiner's  office  say  they  suspect  this  total 
will  Increase  substantially  -fter  autopsy  ma- 
terial Is  analyzed  In  greater  detail.  At  this 
time  last  year,  about  316  deaths  were  re- 
ported but  subsequent  analysis  increased  the 
total  by  100. 

Because  narcotics  death  totals  include  not 
only  those  who  died  from  "overdoses"  but 
taose  wI.o  succumbed  to  medical  complica- 
tions directly  related  to  drug  abuse,  some 
people  here  wondered  whether  this  rise  has 
been  a  statistical  phenomenon  reflecting  a 
new  reporting  system. 

However,  pathologisu  In  the  medical  ex- 
aminer's office  emphasize  the  sharp  rise  in 
heroin  deaths  Is  real.  These  pathologists 
said  that  heroin  deaths,  which  have  occtirred 
among  all  socio-economic  classes,  do  not  rep- 
resent a  new  phenomenon  here  or  In  this 
country.  Rather,  they  represent  an  exacer- 
bation of  a  chronic  problem. 

Doctors  at  the  medical  examiner's  office. 
whlo6  has  an  International  reputation  for 
Its  contrlbuUons  to  medicine  and  society, 
said  that  In  reporting  narcotic  deaths  they 
appllefi  the  same  criteria  they  had  used  In 
the  last  two  decades.  Since  1950.  these  pa- 
thologists have  performed  autopsies  on  all 
narcotlca  deaths.  Previously — and  particu- 
larly earlier  In  the  century— many  cases  were 
not  investigated  as  thoroughly. 

Though  these  doctors  say,  and  others  agree, 
that  Identification  of  narcotics  deaths  here 
probably  Is  the  best  of  any  city  In  the  coun- 
try, they  appreciate  that  not  every  addict 
death  gets  reported  and  that  some  narcotics 
deaths  escape  diagnosis. 

Not  only  must  these  experts  in  forensic, 
or  legal,  medicine  find  evidence  of  substan- 
tiating the  use  of  narcotics  In  the  deceased 
but  these  pathologists  must  also  exclude 
other  diseases  before  certifying  narcotics  as 
the  catise  of  death.  The  doctors  say  they  do 
not  tabulate  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 
narcotics  abuse  is  unclear. 

Some  of  the  key  points  on  heroin  deaths 
made  in  interviews  with  Dr.  Milton  Hel- 
pem,  chief  medical  examiner,  and  bla  dep- 


uty. Dr.  Michael  M.  Baden,  and  by  other 
physicians  in  medical  Journal  articles  are 
the  following: 

Among  people  16  to  35  years  of  age  In  New 
York  City,  preliminary  data  for  1969  show 
that  the  770  deaths  from  narcotics  exceeded 
those  from  accidents  (570),  homicides  (525), 
suicides  (345)  and  cancer  (420). 

A  total  of  4.203  individuals  died  from  nar- 
cotics abuse  in  the  nlneteen-slxties  com- 
pared with  1.067  deaths  from  this  cause  In 
the  previous  decade. 

About  42  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  1969 
occurred  in  Manhattan.  A  decade  ago,  75  per 
cent  of  the  city's  narcotic  deaths  occurred 
in  that  borough.  Health  officials  Interpret 
this  change  as  a  reflection  of  the  spread  of 
narcotics  abvise  in  all  socio-economic  groups. 

The  heroin  problem  is  endemic  to  New 
York  City  residents.  Victims  are  not  visitors 
or  transients.  About  55  per  cent  of  the  vic- 
tims are  Negro,  25  per  cent  white  and  20  per 
cent  Puerto  Rlcan. 

Of  the  total  heroin  deaths  in  1969,  males 
outnumbered  female  victims  about  6  to  1. 

The  vast  majority  of  deaths  result  from 
"overdose,"  though  doctors  do  not  have  a 
clear  understanding  in  each  case  of  the  mech- 
p.nisms  that  cause  this  fatal  reaction  soon 
after  injection.  Medical  complications  from 
unsterlle  injections  of  heroin — such  as  teta- 
nus, heart  infections,  hepatitis  and  brain 
damage — account  for  most  of  the  other  cases. 

Although  heroin  deaths  have  become  a 
major  and  growing  problem  for  health  offi- 
cials, their  involvement  with  the  con- 
sequences of  heroin  addiction  dates  back  at 
least  four  decades. 

During  heroin's  infancy  as  an  addiction 
problem  here,  Dr.  Helpern  uncovered  an 
epidemic  of  136  cases  of  malaria  among  the 
patients  he  autopsied  from  1933  to  1943.  Fur- 
ther investigations  determined  that  these 
malaria  cases  occurred  among  heroin  addicts 
who,  by  sharing  needles,  had  transmitted  this 
parasitic   Infection   to  each  other. 

Not  only  did  recognition  of  the  epidemic 
allow  physicians  to  save  the  Uves  of  many 
other  addicts,  but,  Dr.  Helpern  said,  "addicts 
and  those  who  prepared  the  drug  mixtures 
soon  learned  that  quinine  was  a  cure  and 
preventive  of  malaria  and  began  adding  it 
as   a  diluent  of  the  heroin  mixtures." 

The  bitter-tasting  quinine  stopped  the 
malaria  outbreak  in  the  heroin  addicts.  At 
the  same  time,  city  health  officials  learned 
that  heroin  had  replaced  morphine  as  the 
chief  narcotic  used  by  addicts. 

By  1950,  heroin  had  reached  high  school 
students  here. 

"With  the  opening  of  schools  in  September, 
1950,  the  School  Health  Service  was  soon 
forced  to  wage  a  totally  unprepared  for, 
but  full-scale,  war,"  the  late  Dr.  Harold 
Jacobzlner  wrote  in  1953  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  "against  the  prob- 
lem of  teenage  narcotic  usage  in  the  school 
population." 

PEAK    incidence    AT    16 

During  a  two-year  period,  doctors  vertlfled 
167  student  users  of  narcotics  among  all  races 
and  socio-economic  groups.  Highest  Incidence 
was  at  age  of  16  years. 

"The  rate  among  vocational  high  school 
students  was  17.74  per  10,000  of  the  school 
population,"  Dr.  Jacobzlner  wrote,  "as  com- 
pared with  a  corresponding  rate  of  2.28  in 
academic  high  schools  and  an  overall  school 
population  rate  of  1.53."  He  estimated  these 
cases  to  represent  one- fourth  of  the  true  in- 
cidence at  that  time. 

Now,  reports  indicate  that  heroin  is  being 
used  not  Just  among  high  school  students  In 
New  York  City,  but  among  young  people 
throughout  the  country. 

Drug  abuse,  an  editorial  In  the  cturent 
Science  magazine  said,  "Is  now  a  plague  that 
la  spreading  to  the  suburbs." 

Wherever  it  la  tued  and  whatever  the  age 
of  the  user,  heroin  can  kill — either  by  over- 
dose or  through  a  medical  complication  from 
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the  unsterlle  method  by  which  the  drug  Is 
taken. 

"Each  shot  is  potentially  fatal  and  each 
could  be  the  last,"  Dr.  Baden  said,  because 
the  bags  of  heroin  are  distributed  by  eo  many 
different  middlemen  that  the  Individual  may 
get  a  varying  quantity  each  time  he  uses  it. 
If  the  next  doee  contains  larger  doses  of 
heroin  than  the  user  has  customarily  taken. 
It  can  be  his  last — as  the  death  statistics 
demonstrate  vividly. 

When  the  user  injects  contaminated  heroin 
or  iises  a  dirty  needle,  he  sets  himself  up 
for  infection  such  as  with  bacteria  or  viruses. 
Bacteria,  for  example,  may  cause  an  abscess 
where  the  abuser  has  "skin-popped"  and 
leave  a  circular  scar.  Bacteria  may  spread 
from  such  abscesses  or,  if  "mainlined,"  go 
directly  to  any  of  the  body's  organs  such  as 
the  heart. 

There,  bacteria  may  destroy  any  of  the 
heart's  four  valves  that  are  vital  for  normal 
cardiac  function.  Destruction  of  a  valve  can 
lead  to  acute  heart  failure  and  quick  death 
unless  treated  properly  with  antibiotics  and. 
as  is  often  necessary,  by  open-heart  surgery. 

Such  heart  Infections,  called  bacterial  en- 
docarditis, may  occur  in  persons  who  are 
not  drug  abusers.  But  in  1968,  for  example. 
Dr.  Baden  reported  that  12  of  the  32  deaths 
from  this  cause  here  occurred  among  addicts. 
Doctors  successfully  treated  many  other  pa- 
tients with  this  same  condition. 

Tetanus,  now  a  preventable  disease,  has 
been  a  complication  of  narcotics  abusers 
since  the,  first  such  case  was  reported  in 
1876.  Tetanus  as  a  killer  of  addicts  has 
dropped  from  8  to  2  per  cent  over  the  last  20 
years.  Yet  the  vast  majority  of  tetanus  cases 
here  are  among  addicts. 

Most  tetanus  victims.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Cheru- 
bln  of  Harlem  Hospital  has  reported,  are  Har- 
lem females.  Because  women's  veins  often 
are  not  prominent  and  therefore  are  inac- 
cessible for  intravenous  injections,  females 
are  more  apt  to  "skin-pop" — a  practice  more 
likely  to  produce  a  tetanus-prone-wound 
than  Intravenous  "mainlining." 

Dr.  CheruMn  said  he  suspected  that  the 
quinine,  added  to  heroin  to  prevent  malaria, 
facilitated  growth  of  tetanus  bacteria  and 
their  production  of  the  lethal  tetanus  toxin. 
This  toxin,  not  the  bacteria,  causes  "lock- 
Jaw." 

Dr.  Cherubln,  accordingly,  has  stressed  the 
need  for  preventive  tetanus  Immunization 
programs  In  all  institutions  treating  nar- 
cotics abusers. 

Among  other  complications  are  emboli,  or 
clumps  of  clotted  blood  or  bacteria,  which 
can  break  away  from  the  velEs  or  heart  valves 
where  they  form  and  then  lodge  in  organs, 
such  as  the  brain,  causing  paralysis  and 
death — In  effect,  "strokes"  at  a  very  early 
age. 

Now,  some  doctors  have  discovered  that 
nerve  and  spinal  damage  may  result  from 
heroin  abuse. 

The  list  of  complications  reflects  a  medical 
textbook,  and  the  costs  of  treatment  can  be 
enormous  for  society,  if  not  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  diagnosing  narcotism  as  the  cause  of 
death,  the  medical  examiner's  office  consid- 
ers the  over-all  picture — history  of  the  pa- 
tient's past  medical  illnesses  and  drug  use 
if  any;  a  phjrsiclan's  examination  of  the 
scene  of  the  death  and  the  drcum- 
stanoes  surrounding  It;  the  autopsy  examina- 
tion, with  particular  attention  devoted  to 
a  search  for  scars  left  from  needle  pimcturee; 
and,  as  an  aid  but  not  an  absolute  criterion, 
toxicologic  studies  for  evidence  of  the  nar- 
cotic In  the  victim's  blood  or  organs. 

Inscribed  at  Dr.  Helpern's  office  is  a  quo- 
tation that,  translated  from  Latin,  reads: 

"liBt  conversation  cease,  let  laughter  flee. 
This  Is  the  place  where  dea13i  delights  to 
help  the  living."      '  ■    v     .    ■ 
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Testimont  of  Sknatob  MtniFHT  Betorx  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Prreuc  Welfare  StJBCoitiiiT- 
TEE  on   Alcoholism   and  Narcotics,   Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  September  27,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  welcome  the 
Subcommittee    to    California.    Earlier    this 
year — I  wrote   to  Senator  Yarborough — the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee — and  after  the  new  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics was  created — to  Senator  Hughes  urging 
that  hearings  lie  held  in  California  on  the 
drug  problem.   I   therefore   appreciate   very 
much   the   Subcommittee   coming   to   Cali- 
fornia. 

The  hearing  today  focuses  on  a  subject 
which  has  reached  epidemic  proportions  and 
which  is  foremost  on  the  minds  of  Cali- 
fornians — the  growing  use  and  abvise  of 
drugs.  Frankly,  Calif  omians  are  deeply 
alarmed  and — ^rightJully  angry — over  this 
problem. 

In  California  the  magnitude  of  the  drug 
problem  can  be  seen  by  the  growing  number 
of  drug  arrests. 

In  1968 — 6,400  adults  were  arrested — a 
figure  representing  a  65  per  cent  Increase 
over  1967 — and  a  two  hundred  per  cent  in- 
crease over  1960. 

Juvenile  arrests  totaled  29,947  in  196&— a 
figure  representing  a  116  per  cent  Increase 
over  1967  and  a  two  thousand  per  cent  in- 
crease over  1960. 

In  California  in  1967 — there  were  over  two 
thousand  more  arrests  for  marihuana  viola- 
tions than  in  the  j)revioxiB  six  years  combined. 
These  statistics  dramatically  demonstrate 
the  drug  problem  has  reached  the  crisis 
stage.  Even  more  alarming  than  the  numbers 
Is  the  fact  that  the  average  median  age  for 
drug  arrests  keeps  getting  lower  and  lower. 
At  one  time,  marihuana,  for  example,  was 
a  phenomenon  of  citizens  In  the  ghetto  areas 
and  certain  Jazz  musicians.  More  recently, 
there  has  been  a  growing  concern  In  Califor- 
nia and  in  the  country  over  drug  abuse  by 
our  college  students.  As  bad  as  this  was — 
and  is — we  now  know  that  drug  use  Is  spread- 
ing to  our  high  schools  and  Junior  high 
schools.  This  Special  Subcommittee  has 
heard  testimony  that  the  drug  problem  has 
reached  the  elementary  grade  levels.  Recently 
reported  In  the  nress  was  a  story  claiming 
that  a  third  grader  made  $40,000  trafficking 
in  drugs.  That  drugs  have  reached  the  ele- 
mentary level  Is  frightening — but  corre- 
spondence that  I  have  received  confirms  this 
invasion.  For  example,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Suddjian — Coordinator — Drug 
Abuse  Information  Center  of  the  Fresno  Uni- 
fied School  District — and  I  quote:  "I  can 
assure  you  that  drug  abuse  hais  not  decreased 
m  our  high  schools — It  has  increased  tre- 
mendously at  Junior  high  levels — and  has 
extended  into  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades." 

On  July  17 — the  San  Diego  Union  In  a  lead 
editorial  pointed  out  the  need  for  action  noto 
in  the  drug  battle.  The  cartoon  on  the  edi- 
torial page  for  the  same  day  depicted  the 
drug  and  dope  problem  as  "The  Fifth  Horse- 
man" galloping  destructively  across  our 
country  with  a  hypodermic  gvm  labeled 
"Dope."  This  Is  an  apt  description  as  evi- 
denced by  the  frightening  possibUities  raised 
in  the  editorial's  ooncltislon  which  states: 
"Time  as  well  as  vigor  is  of  the  essence.  Un- 
less something  is  done  quickly  parents  may 
not  be  able  to  send  their  children  to  play- 
g^unds  without  exposing  them  to  nar- 
cotics." 

On  September  16,  1968 — then  Presidential 
candidate  Richard  Nixon  made  an  important 
speech  to  the  American  people  in  Anaheim, 
California.  In  this  speech — Mr.  Nixon  made  a 
pledge  to  the  American  people  that  he — If 
elected — would  act  on  the  urgent  national 
drug  abuse  problem.  President  Nlzon  did 
act — appointing     in    **bruary — a     Special 


Pre.Mdential  Task  Force  on  ,  NarcoUcs — 
Marihuana — and  Dangerous  Drugs.  The  Task 
Force  began  its  work  In  March  and  on  June 
6,  the  Task  Force  report  was  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident. On  September  1,  1969,  the  first  imple- 
mentation of  President  NUon's  Task  Force 
took  place  under  the  name  "Operation  In- 
tercept." The  FAA  regulations  were  amended 
to  provide,  among  other  things,  that  aU 
flights  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States 
must  hencef orMf  be  made  on  a  flight-plan 
basis.  The  regulations  further  provided  for 
revocation  of -the  license  of  any  pilot  con- 
victed of  a  drug  abuse  offense  and — where  a 
private  aircraft  Is  used  to  smuggle  drugs  In- 
to thej  United  States — the  certificate  of  air- 
worthiness for  the  plane  may  be  revoked  so 
that  the  plane  may  no  longer  be  legally  flown 
by  anyone. 

So  less  than  a  year  after  he  took  ofllce. 
President  Nixon  launched  what  I  called 
D-day  In  the  nation's  war  against  Illegal 
drugs  and  nai^btlcs. 

A  study  of  this  Task  Force  report  reveals 
that  It  represents  a  virtual  battle  plan  of 
sweeping  proportions.  The  entire  US-Mex- 
ico border  Is  under  surveillance  in  an  effort 
to  cut  off  and  control  Illicit  narcotic  and 
drug  traffic.  Mexico  is  estimated  to  supply 
about  85  to  90  percent  of  marihuana  in  the 
United  States  and  is  also  a  sotirce  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  other  drugs.  President 
Nixon  thus  has  launched  the  crackdown  of 
drugs  and  narcotics  that  he  promised  he 
would  do  in  Anaheim,  California,  in  1968. 
Certainly  "Operation  Intercept"  will  have 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  American 
people. 

I  was  pleased  that  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations m  the  Task  Force  report  followed 
recommendations  and  suggestions  that  I  have 
submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. I  do  wish  to  comment  on  some 
areas  that  seem  to  me  most  pressing. 

I  believe  It  is  easenUal  that  we  increase 
research  in  the  whole  drug  and — particu- 
larly— ^the  marihuana  area  for  it's  quite  clear 
that  although — for  example — we  have  known 
of  marihuana  for  some  time — we  have  in 
the  words  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
"comparatively  little  sound  research  on  the 
drug."  Therefore,  I  believe  that  research  is 
necessairy  to  provide  us  with  the  soundest 
possible  facts  on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
marihuana. 

In  addition,  we  must  step  up  our  educa- 
tion programs  and  give  our  citizens  and  our 
young  people  scientifically  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  dangers  of  drugs.  A 
crash  anti-drug  program  comparable  to  the 
anti-smoking  campaign  should  be  under- 
taken. In  addition — we  mvist  work  within  the 
schools  and  the  communities  to  make  drugs 
the  "out  thing"  rather  than  the  "in  thing". 

We  must  enact  legislation  as  proposed 
by  the  Administration  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral public  from  the  illicit  diversion  of  drugs 
from  legitimate  channels  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  greater  accountability 
of  drugs  from  the  nation's  pharmaceutical 
companies.  The  President's  Task  Force  report 
and  testimony  before  committees  of  Congress 
have  indicated  that  there  are  considerable 
quantities  of  drugs  being  legally  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States — sold  and  ex- 
ported to  Mexico — and  then  smuggled  back 
to  this  country.  Action  in  this  area  Is  pMurtlc- 
ularly  critical  for  the  1968  report  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  of  the  State  of  California 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  drug 
arrests  for  marihuana  In  both  the  adult  and 
Juvenile  categories — but  an  Increase  in  the 
percentage  of  dangerous  drug  use.  Therefore, 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Administration's 
recommendations  to  curb  and  regulate  dan- 
gerous drugs  be  acted  upon  immediately. 

No  one  Ukes  the  situation  resulting  from 
the  border  checks.  It  Is  harmful  to  business 
on  both  sides  of  the  border — inconveniences 
the  tourist  and  our  dtlEens — and  it  is  po- 
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t«nUaUy  harmful  to  the  good  relationship 
enjoyed  by  our  governments  and  our  peo- 
ples. 

I  have  Introduced  In  the  Senate  S.J.  Res. 
142,  which  urges  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Drug  Commission  to  get  interna- 
tional coordination,  cooperation,  and  unified 
action  with  respect  to  the  drug  problem. 
In  the  past,  the  Mexican  government  has 
resisted  such  an  International  body,  but  I 
stUl  believe  that  we  should  keep  working 
and  pushing  the  Mexican  government  on 
this. 

We  have  often  said  that  our  young  peo- 
ple represent  the  nation's  greatest  national 
resource.  This  expression  may  be  trite — but 
it  is  nevertheless  Uue.  I  strongly  believe  it. 
Therefore,  we  are  not  about  to  allow  drugs 
to  continue  .their  insidious  endangering  of 
the  mental  aJad  physical  health  of  our  young 
people  and  the  undermining  of  the  moral 
fibre  of  this  great  nation. 

In  short — the  American  people  are  angry 
over  the  drug  problem  and  are  demanding 
that  action  be  taken  to  stop  the  drug  traffic 
which  only  profits  those  who  don't  care  how 
they  make  a  buck. 

This  rightful  anger  and  demand  for  ac- 
tion can  be  seen  in  the  approximately  one 
hundred  cities  in  California  who  passed  res- 
olutions urging  the  closing  of  the  Mexico- 
US  border  to  minors  unless  accompanied  by 
their  parents. 

This  rightful  anger  and  demand  for  ac- 
tion can  be  seen  by  the  action  of  the  Cali- 
'fornla  State  Legislature  in  enacting  legisla- 
tion restricUng  the  border-crossing  ol  resi- 
dent minors  to  occasions  when  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a  parent,  have  parental  writ- 
ten consent,  or  have  a  passport. 

This  rightful  anger  and  demand  for  action 
can  be  seen  In  New  York  where  In  a  study 
this  week  by  the  New  York  Times  it  was 
reported  that  addict  victims  wtn  turning 
vigilante  and  that  residents  in  areas  with 
large  numbers  of  addicts  now  "regard  retri- 
bution preferable  to  promises  of  protection 
and  plans  for  therapeutic  programs  never 
seem  big  enough,  prompt  enough  or  work- 
able." This  disturbing  article  went  on  to 
estimate  that  there  are  one  hundred  thou- 
sand heroin  users  in  New  York  and  that 
they  figure  the  addicts  might  be  stealing 
as  much  as  $2.6  billion  a  year  in  property 
to  support  their  habits.  The  article  also 
told  of  the  United  States  Post  OfBce  pay- 
ing $360,000.00  in  overtime  pay  Just  to  pro- 
Tide  additional  postmen  for  safety  reasons 
In  some  of  the  heavy  drug  areas.  It  seems 
these  added  postmen  are  needed  twice  a 
month  when  welfare  checks  are  mailed  since 
narcotics  addicts  have  come  to  regard  these 
checks  as  a  potential  source  of  money  with 
which  to  buy  heroin. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  drug  problem  represents  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  our  cltlaens  and  our  coun- 
try and  I  certainly  am  pleased  that  you 
have  come  to  California.  I  am  hopeful  that 
as  a  result  of  these  hearings  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  vigorous  action  taken  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Administration, 
we  might  begin  to  put  an  end  to  this  ter- 
rible problem. 

Exhibit  2 

Mat  10, 1970. 
Hon.  Raij>h  YAaaoaoTTCH, 
Ctiairman.  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Treasury  and  Post  Office,  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  V.  S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
DxAx  M«.  Chamman:  The  1971  Appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Treasury  Department  and 
Poet  Office  is  now  before  your  Subcommittee. 
Because  of  my  deep  concern  over  the  drug 
abuse  problem  in  this  country,  and  becuise 
the  House  in  the  Treasury  Approprlatfoiu 
bUl  reduced  the  amount  to  be  provided  for 
the  Bureau  of  Cuatoms,  I  am  vrltlng  to  urge 


that  the  Senate  restore  the  $1.6  mUllon  cut 
by  the  House. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  drug  abuse  in  this 
coimtry  has  reached  epidemic  proportions. 
Your  inUmate  knowledge  of  the  operations 
across  the  Texas  portion  of  the  Mexican  bor- 
der makes  you  aware  that  Customs  Is  a  key 
weapon  in  otir  fight  against  illicit  drug  traffic. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  tklso  that  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  Customs  arrests  for  nar- 
cotics violations  Involve  smuggling  across  the 
Mexican  border,  and  that  almost  all  the  mari- 
juana reaching  the  U.  S.  market  originates 
there.  In  addition,  there  are  considerable 
quantities  of  dangerous  drugs  that  are 
legally  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
that  are  sold  and  exported  to  Mexico  and 
subsequently  turn  up  In  California's  Illicit 
drug  traffic.  In  1969,  thM«  were  six  tons,  or 
approximately  16  million  pUls  and  capsules 
seized  In  California  by  government  officials. 
It  Is  believed  that  the  major  part  of  these 
captured  drugs  originated  in  export  ship- 
ments to  border  towns  along  the  California- 
Mexico  border.  Having  a  major  port  of  entry 
from  Mexico  located  In  our  State,  we  in 
California  are  seriously  concerned  about  the 
drug  problem  on  a  local  basis,  as  well  as  rec- 
ognizing it  Is  as  national  in  dimension.  I  am 
certain  that  you  are  no  less  concerned. 

Customs  faces  ever-increasing  volximes  of 
people,  cargo,  and  carriers  reaching  our 
shores  or  crossing  our  borders.  Every  day  the 
equivalent  of  the  entire  population  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  enters  this  country.  It  la  my 
undersUnding  that  only  a  minimal  number 
of  new  Jobs  were  requested,  and  even  this 
amount  will  only  bring  the  customs  employ- 
ment total  up  to  approximately  the  level 
under  the  Coolldge  Administration.  Most  of 
the  Increase  in  funds  requested  is  needed  to 
finance  the  recently  approved  narcotics  con- 
trol supplemental  for  the  full  fiscal  year 
1971.  Only  357  new  average  positions  were 
requested,  and  these  are  to  help  customs 
keep  abreast  of  its  continuing  workload  in- 
creases in  the  processing  of  incoming  mall 
and  cargo.  The  House  action  eliminates  170 
of  these  new  Jobs,  or  nearly  half  of  them. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  In  Congress  to 
simply  talk  about  the  drug  problem.  We 
must  give  the  Administration  the  tools  and 
the  manpower  that  they  need  and  that  they 
are  seeking.  I  sincerely  hope  your  subcom- 
mittee will  agree  .with  me  and  restore  this 
$1.6  million  reduction  In  full  so  that  the 
Bureau  of  Ciistoms  can  accelerate  its  battle 
against  this  lUlcit  drug  traffic  during  this 
coming  fiscal  year. 
Sincerely, 

George  Mttrprt. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  an  all-out  war  against 
illegal  production  and  trafficking  of  nar- 
cotics. The  alarming  Increase  in  drug 
abuse  in  the  United  States  has  reached 
crisis  proportions.  Between  the  years  1968 
and  1969.  the  percentage  increase  in  drug 
arrests  across  the  Nation  was  45  percent. 
During  this  same  period  in  my  State  of 
Oregon,  the  Increase  was  58  percent.  In 
a  recent  siUTrey  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia,  the  number  of  heroin  addicts 
was  estimated  at  10,400  people,  or  about 
one  addict  out  of  every  80  residents  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Most  tragic  is  the 
realization  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  drug  victims  are  our  young  people. 
In  fact,  statistics  show  that  next  to  auto- 
mobile accidents,  drug  abuse  Is  the  lead- 
ing killer  of  persons  between  15  and  35. 

Certainly  this  growing  menace  to  hu- 
man health  and  social  order  does  not 
affect  the  United  States  alone.  Noting  the 


global  magnitude  of  this  grave  problem. 
Mr.  John  IngersoU.  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  recently  annoimced  a  dramatic 
300  percent  increase  in  worldwide  heroin 
seizures  during  the  period  1965-68.  How- 
ever, despite  these  seizures,  it  is  believed 
that  at  least  1,200  tons  of  illicit  opium 
went  imdetected  with  much  of  it  entering 
our  larger  coastal  cities  such  as  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  Moreover,  ap- 
pearance of  huge  amounts  of  synthetic 
and  semisynthetic  drugs  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  has  compoimded  an  already 
complex  problem  for  our  narcotics 
agents.  Because  of  the  international 
clmracter  of  illegal  production  and  traf- 
ficking of  dangerous  di-ugs.  it  becomes 
clear  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  single 
nation  to  solve  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
within  its  borders.  Since  the  problem  af- 
fects the  entire  world  community,  global 
cooperation  is  required  if  we  are  to  al- 
leviate a  worsening  situation. 

In  order  to  broaden  international  co- 
operation in  the  area  of  curbing  illegal 
drug  traffic,  today  I  am  jointly  intro- 
ducing with  Senator  Murphy,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
ability  to  control  and  regulate  illicit 
production  of  hard  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs  around  the  world.  Specifically, 
the  bill  recommends  that  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  fiscal  1971  appropria- 
tions for  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  development  program  be 
earmarked  for  the  establishment  of  a 
multilateral  fimd  which  would  finance 
the  collection.  Investigation  and  publica- 
tion of  information  relating  to  illicit 
drugs.  Under  the  bill,  the  President  is  di- 
rected to  instruct  our  permanent  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  to  call 
for  a  new  international  convention  to 
regulate  the  production  and  trafficking 
of  synthetic  drugs.  To  encourage  member 
countries  to  cooperate  with  United  Na- 
tions action,  the  bill  also  directs  that 
the  President  shall  withhold  assistance 
from  any  country  refusing  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  comply  with  United  Na- 
tions programs  aimed  at  the  suppression 
of  illegal  narcotic  traffic.  This  action 
would  be  taken,  "unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance to  that  country  is  in  the  national 
Interest." 

I  would  like  to  add  that  this  approach 
has  already  gained  considerable  support 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  administration.  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements.  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  announced  that  a  major  thrust 
of  our  United  Nations  policy  is  to 
strengthen  that  organization's  capacity 
to  deal  with  the  epidemic  in  drug  abuse. 
The  Secretary  added  that  he  would  wel- 
come congressional  initiatives  such  as 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
bill  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
action  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  firmly  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction 
in  combating  this  terrible  scourge  which 
is  infecting  our  communities,  our  coun- 
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try,  and  our  world.  Surely  a  war  on  il- 
legal drugs  is  a  war  worth  fighting. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  abEence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GOODELL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  vote  tomorrow  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  — 
which  is  presently  scheduled  for  12 
o'clock  noon,  I  believe — the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  3302)  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for 
other  pmposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  10.  1970.  pp.  28098- 
28099.  Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
ference committee  between  the  House 
and  Senate  met  on  Thursday,  August  6. 
to  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  S.  3302. 

The  Senate  version  of  S.  3302  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  imlform  cost 
accounting  standards  to  be  applied  to  all 
defense  contracts  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
The  standards  would  be  developed  by  a 
five-man  Accounting  Principles  Board 
headed  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  House  bill  established  a  similar  Ac- 
coimting  Principles  Board;  however,  the 
accounting  standards  could  not  have  been 
put  into  effect  unless  Congress  enacted 
subsequent  legislation. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
accept  the  Senate  version  with  two 
amendments.  The  first  amendment  re- 
quired that  one  of  the  accounting  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  have  a  background  In 
the  accounting  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness firms.  The  second  amendment  re- 
quires that  Congress  be  notified  in  ad- 
vance of  all  standards  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Board  and  be  given 
a  60-day  opportunity  to  rescind  these 
standards  or  regulations  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
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The  requirement  lor  congressional  no- 
tification would  not,  however,  apply  to 
modifications  of  standards  or  regulations 
already  promulgated. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  provi- 
sion limiting  the  loan  guarantee  author- 
ity under  the  Defense  Production  Act  to 
$20  million  and  preventing  any  guaran- 
tees from  being  used  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  insolvency  or 
bankruptcy  of  a  firm  unless  the  President 
certified  defense  production  would  be  di- 
rectly and  substantially  affected.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  langustge. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  House  bill 
contained  a  provision  giving  the  Presi- 
dent standby  authority  to  control  wages, 
salaries,  prices  and  rents.  This  authority 
would  expire  on  February  28.  1971.  This 
provision  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
conferees. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  was  a  conferee  on  the  bill.  I 
was  unable  to  attend  the  conference ;  but 
had  I  been  there.  I  would  not  have  signed 
the  report. 

Title  n.  which  was  In  the  House  bill, 
to  which  the  chairman  referred  last, 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  impose 
wage  and  price  controls  for  a  period  of 
6  months.  That  reminds  me  of  giving  a 
fireman  authority  to  use  a  water  sup- 
ply for  only  30  minutes  in  ,case  of  a 
three-alarm  fire.  To  me,  that  provision  is 
entirely  political,  and  it  is  interesting 
that  it  will  expire  as  soon  as  the  1970 
elections  are  over. 

The  President  has  made  it  perfectly 
cle^  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  use 
of  price,  wage,  and  rent  controls  is  th^ 
way  to  solve  the  inflation  problem  which 
he  inherited.  He  has  made  it  perfectly 
clear  tiiat  he  does  not  intend  to  use  this 
power  which  the  bill  forces  on  him.  So 
it  is  obvious  to  me,  at  least,  that  the 
purpose  of  writing  this  into  the  law  is 
so  that  the  President's  political  oppo- 
nents can  say,  "We  gave  you  the  power; 
inflation  is  not  solved;  therefore,  you  are 
responsible  for  the  inflation." 

I  am  certain  that  the  President  has 
courage  enough  to  survive  that  kind  of 
attack,  but  I  am  disturbed  that  we  would 
write  what  to  me  is  a  completely  political 
feature  into  a  bill  so  far  removed,  whose 
purpose  is  to  extend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act. 

Also,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  not 
agreed  with  the  method  contained  in  the 
bill  to  set  up  tJie  twjcoimtlng  standards 
board.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake,  a 
compromise  of  sound  constitutional 
government  and  the  separation  of 
powers. 

When  this  matter  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  set  up  a  cost  accoimting 
board  consisting  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Eind  four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

My  amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
committee  by  a  tie  vote  and,  conse- 
quently, when  It  was  offered  In  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  also  rejected,  very  largely 
on  party  groimds. 

I  think  that  a  review  of  contract  cost 
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performance  should  be  performed  by  an 
independent  body.  By  placing  this  au- 
thority in  the  Board,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Senate.  I  think  we  would  have  guar- 
anteed that  independence.  The  provision 
in  the  pending  bill,  in  my  opinion,  fails 
because  the  independence  of  its  members 
will  have  already  been  compromised 
by  their  very  appointment.  While  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  remains  chairman  under  both 
approaches,  under  the  approach  ap- 
proved in  the  bill  he  himself  will  appoint 
the  members  of^e  Board  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  subject  to  his  pressure. 

The  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Elmer  Staats.  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  opposed  the  provision  which 
the  bill  finally  contained.  He  argued  that 
members  of  the  Board  should  have  been 
independently  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  represent  the  accounting  pro- 
fession, small  business,  as  well  as  indus- 
try and  government.  But,  by  rejecting 
the  position  taken  by  the  President,  the 
Comptroller  General — and.  incidentally, 
by  himself— the  bill  has  now  set  up  a 
board  which  has  no  real  independence. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  under 
the  circumstances,  these  comments  and 
criticisms  of  mine  are  more  or  less 
meaninglesss  because  we  have  gone  too 
far  down  the  legislative  path  to  change 
that  path. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  With  reference  to 
setting  up  the  Board,  of  com«e.  the  Sen- 
ator will  remember  that  we  discussed  it 
at  length  in  the  committee.  I  had  some 
sympathy  with  his  viewpoint,  but  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  the  Comptroller 
General  particularly  requested  this  kind 
of  setup. 

But,  so  far  as  the  conference  itself  was 
concerned,  I  do  not  recall  that  we  had 
any  choice,  because  the  House  had  set 
up  practically  the  same  language.  About 
the  only  change  that  was  made  in  the 
conference  was  that  they  had,  I  believe, 
a  provision  In  there  that  one  of  the  ac- 
counting members  had  to  be  a  man  who 
had  experience  in  small  business.  We 
accepted  that.  That  is  about  the  only 
difference  that  prevailed  between  the 
two  Houses  so  far  as  setting  up  the  board 
was  concerned. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  recognize  that  this 
is  a  kind  of  expression  of  frustration  on 
my  part,  but  I  cannot  let  the  conference 
report  be  approved  without  expressing 
my  disappointment  in  these  two  fea- 
tures; namely,  the  feature  with  respect 
to  which  we  picked  ut»  from  the  House 
setting  up  the  6-month  system,  under  >' 
which  the  President  may  impose  wage  | 
and  price  controls  which.  I  think.  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  embarrassing  him  politi- 
cally; and  then  the  feature 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  there  further? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  far  is  the  Sen- 
ate is  concerned.  I  think  that  I  can  say 
we  did  not  feel  it  was  a  political  matter. 
I  think  the  Senator  has  heard  me  say 
many  times  that  I  hoped  we  would  never 
have  to  have  wage  and  price  controls.  It 
is  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of 
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setting  it  up,  and  also  unsatisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  administering 
the  program. 

I  therefore  certainly  hope  that  the 
President  will  not  have  to  set  up  wage 
and  price  controls.  I  hope  that  inflation 
will  start  a  downward  turn  so  that  we 
can  get  out  of  that  problem.  But  that 
was  the  situation,  and  it  was  a  practical 
situation  that  we  were  met  with.  We  did 
not  consider  that  in  the  Senate  at  all. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  did  not  consider 
It  at  all.  We  did  pass,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  a  provision  that  gave  the  President 
the  option  to  use  credit  controls,  either 
voluntarily  or  mandatorily.  The  Senator 
will  remember  that.  But  we  were  faced 
with  a  realistic  situation.  The  rollcall  in 
the  House,  which  appears  on  pages 
26841-26842  of  the  Congrissional 
Record  of  July  31.  1970,  shows  that  the 
vote  was  257  for  it  and  only  19  against. 

Only  19  Representatives  voted  against 
it  About  a  dozen  of  those  19  were  Re- 
publicans, but  nearly  all  the  other  Re- 
publicans Joined  in.  I  have  forgotten 
what  the  total  was,  but  the  Republican 
leader  over  there  voted  for  it,  and  the 
assistant  leader  over  there  voted  for 
it — practically  every  one  of  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Several  of  the  19  were  Democrats.  As 
I  say,  the  majority  leader  and  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  voted  for  it.  So,  who 
were  we  to  question  this  being  a  political 
matter? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point,  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  furthermore,  that  of  the  three  Re- 
publicans in  the  conference  committee, 
two  of  them  voted  for  the  price-wage 
controls  in  the  House  vote.  Including  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  Representa- 
tive Wn>NALL,  and  Representative  Mizz, 
so  that  we  were  in  a  position  in  that  con- 
yference  where  the  House  was  overwhelm- 
ingly united  on  this  partictilar  position. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  still  does  not  pre- 
vent me  from  claiming  the  privilege  of 
expressing  my  disappointment  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  conference. 

I  have  talked  at  some  length  about  this 
problem  at  other  times.  I  have  talked 
about  it  before  the  committee.  I  was  try- 
ing to  manage  a  business  during  World 
War  n  and  part  of  the  Korean  war,  try- 
ing to  wrestle  from  that  point  of  view 
with  the  wage  and  price  control  problem. 
I  discovered,  and  the  record  will  bear 
me  out,  that  wage  and  price  controls  do 
not  control  Inflation:  that  there  are  so 
many  ways  to  get  around  it,  and  that  the 
rate  of  Inflation  during  World  War  n. 
when  those  controls  were  in  effect,  was 
at  exact^  the  same  rate  5  years  after 
the  controls  had  been  lifted.  Thus,  it  Is 
a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  I  have  bad  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  disappoint- 
ment. I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  say 
about  the  report  except  to  say  that  I 
should  like  to  be  recorded  as  opposing  It. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  flue  work  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Sparkman.  and  the  chair- 
man of  its  Subcommittee  on  Production 
and  Stabilization.  Senator  Moitmlk.  for 


their  leadership  on  the  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  and  the  provi- 
sion dealing  with  imiform  cost  account- 
ing standards.  I  was  most  gratified  that 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee 
agreed  to  adopt  substantially  the  Senate 
provisions  concerning  imiform  cost  ac- 
counting standards. 

The  biU  passed  by  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  69  to  1  would  have 
required  the  adoption  of  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards  on  all  Government 
contracts  in  excess  of  $100,000.  These 
standards  would  have  been  promulgated 
by  a  flve-man  accounting  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General  who 
would  serve  as  its  chairman. 

While  the  House  bill  established  a 
similar  accoimting  board,  the  regulations 
could  not  have  been  put  into  effect  unless 
Congress  enacted  subsequent  legislation. 
In  my  view,  this  provision  would  have 
completely  negated  the  Intent  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  which  con- 
cluded that  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  on  Government  contracts  were 
both  feasible  and  desirable.  In  view  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  a  year  being  wasted 
by  the  Defense  Department,  it  is  time  we 
put  these  standards  into  effect  without 
further  delay. 

In  that  connection,  the  bill  agreed  to 
by  the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee authorizes  the  Accounting  Prin- 
ciples Board  to  promulgate  regulations 
without  the  need  for  coming  back  to  Con- 
gress for  additional  legislation.  The  bill 
also  requires  the  Board  to  report  to  Con- 
gress within  2  years  concerning  their 
progress  in  promulgating  cost  account- 
ing standards.  In  view  of  the  xirgent  need 
to  put  these  standards  into  effect  as  soon 
as  possible,  I  would  hope  that  the  bulk 
of  these  regulations  would  be  completed 
and  issued  within  the  2-year  period. 
No  doubt,  these  regulations  can  be  sub- 
sequently refined,  modified  and  amended 
on  a  continuing  basis;  however,  it  seems 
entirely  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
major  task  of  the  accounting  board  can 
be  completed  within  the  initial  2-year 
period. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distingxiished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  able  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Production  jmd  Stabiliza- 
tion for  their  excellent  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  getting  this  long  overdue 
reform  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
express  my  objections  to  the  uniform 
cost  accounting  bill  which  we  are  voting 
on  today.  This  measure  has  been  char- 
acterized as  totally  impractical  as  a 
matter  of  accounting  science  because  of 
the  diversity  of  products,  firms,  and  cost 
factors  involved  in  defense  contracting. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  tightening  up  the 
procedures  by  which  the  Defense  De- 
pcutment  and  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  our  tax  dollars  for  defense 
procurement.  But  to  require  the  General 
Accoimting  OfBce  and  the  accounting 
board  created  in  this  bill  to  work  out 
uniform  standards  for  all  defense  con- 
tractors seems  to  be  entirely  Impractical. 
The  Associate  Director  of  the  Defense 
Division  of  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice testified  that  in  99  percent  of  the 


cases  the  GAO  can  determine  costs 
adequately  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
accounting  practices  of  various  types  of 
contractors  and  product  lines.  To  cause 
all  of  these  contractors  to  change  over 
their  accounting  systems  to  some  "uni- 
form" system  would  be  tremendously  ex- 
pensive, and  would  cost  the  firms  more 
than  the  system  could  save,  therefore  re- 
sulting in  higher  prices  for  defense 
products. 

Of  the  two  versions  of  this  bill,  the 
House  bill  was  much  preferable  because 
it  gave  Congress  a  chance  to 'assess  what- 
ever standards  are  arrived  at  by  the 
Board,  and  to  determine  whether  they 
were  too  detailed  to  be  feasible  to  im- 
plement. The  Senate  version,  which  was 
adopted  in  conference,  does  not  give 
Congress  the  chance  to  review  these 
standards.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake. 

I  Intend  to  watch  the  developments 
that  arise  from  this  legislation  closely 
in  the  coming  months,  and  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  reconsider  the  wisdom  of 
this  measure  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congress.  

The  PRESrDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  motion  oh  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT AND  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  prociu-ement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Yorces.  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

THX    O— SA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distirigulshed  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxkirk)  was  kind  enough 
to  send  to  my  office  an  amendment  which 
he  proposes  to  offer  to  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Act  which  relates  to  the  C-5A. 
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A  preliminary  analysis  of  this  amend- 
ment leads  me  to  make  several  comments 
about  it.  >^ 

The  proposed  amendment  sets  up  only 
two  conditions  under  which  the  $200  mil- 
lion contingency  fund  could  be  spent  to 
continue  C-5A  producUoti  beyond  the 
end  of  1970.  Neither  of  these  condiUons 
is  a  very  happy  choice. 

The  first  condition  is  impossible  to 
meet  and  the  second  is  bankruptcy  for 
Lockheed,  the  C-5  contractor. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  is  a  con- 
dition which  would  allow  the  contingency 
fund  to  be  spent  foUowing  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  legal  dispute  between 
the  DOD  and  Lockheed.  The  fact  that 
this  condition  is  absent,  and  the  fact 
that  the  first  condition  is  impossible,  can 
only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
amendment  is  deliberately  designed  to 
force  the  contractor  to  bankruptcy. 

So  that  is  the  real  question  that  will 
face  the  Senate  as  we  consider  this  latest 
C-5  amendment.  Do  we  or  do  we  not  wish 
to  drive  Lockheed  to  bankruptcy— de- 
liberately, knowingly  drive  them  to  bank- 
ruptcy—without any  opportunity  for 
them  to  seek  redress  on  their  legal  claim 
either  through  the  courts  or  through 
negotiation  toward  a  compromise  agree- 
ment on  the  contract? 

To  adopt  this  amendment  does  in- 
deed provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
assume  the  roles  of  prosecutor.  Judge, 
and  Jury  all  at  the  same  time.  It  does 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  decide  this 
legal  case  unilaterally,  right  here  on  the 
Senate  floor.  It  certainly  gives  us  the  op- 
portimity  to  violate  every  basic  concept 
of  Justice — and  equity— and  fair  play 
that  have  been  developed  tortuously  over 
the  years  of  American  jurisprudence. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  we  could 
even  consider  such  a  step  seriously.  But 
let  me  quickly  outline  the  reastms  why 
this  amendment  is  not  what  It  may  seem 
to  be  at  first  blush. 

First  let  us  talk  about  the  missing 
condition  under  which  the  money  could 
be  spent — the  condition  that  is  not  there. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  condition  of  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  contract  dispute. 
As  has  been  widely  publicized,  the  DOD 
and  Lockheed  have  been  working  for 
months  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise agreement.  Although  such  an 
agreement  would  certainly  be  very  pun- 
ishing to  Lockheed  financially,  it  also 
would  sdlow  them  to  continue  normally 
In  business  to  complete  their  various  mil- 
itary product  deliveries — some  of  which 
are  vital  to  our  Nation's  security.  One 
example  Is  the  Polarls-Poseldon  pro- 
gram. Assumedly,  such  a  compromise 
also  would  recognize  that  Government 
contract  procediu'es — such  as  the  total 
package  procurement  contract  which 
was  the  only  type  of  contract  offered  to 
the  competitors  in  this  case — ^would  have 
to  assume  a  big  share  of  the  Uame  for 
the  current  legal  dispute. 

But  regardless  of  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  the  legaJ  cases — and  regardless 
of  the  c<msideratlon  that  a  now  aban- 
doned contract  form  may  have  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  problem — and 
regardless  of  the  highly  Inflationary  oMi- 
dltlon  that  played  such  a  major  role  In 
the  C-5  overruns — the  real  point  in 


seeking  a  negotiated  setUanent  was  to 
seek  a  fair  compromise  without  having 
the  long  delay  inherent  in  having  the 
dispute  settled  through  normal  legal 
processes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  decision 
on  the  C-5  case  from  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  would  be 
highly  unlikely  until  the  middle  or  lat- 
ter part  of  1971.  even  though  the  formal 
complaint  to  that  board  was  filed  early 
this  year.  Further,  it  Is  recognized  that 
an  appeal  from  the  Board's  decision  is 
possible  and  would  be  made  to  the  Court 
of  Claims.  This  would  add  a  further  time 
lapse — the  probable  minimum  being  2 
years— or  until  mid- 1973  or  later  before 
the  app>eal  could  be  ruled  on.  And,  even 
then,  under  some  circumstances  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  case  like  this  one  to  be  taken 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
final  judicial  review. 

Thus  the  whole  purpose  of  arriving  at 
a  negotiated  settlement  is  to  avoid  these 
long  delays — and  to  allow  instead  an  ex- 
peditious compromise  settlement — and 
to  provide  in  this  way  for  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure in  completing  the  production  of 
the  C-5A. 

As  has  been  explained  to  us  many 
times,  the  $200  million  is  needed  at  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1970  if  C-5  pro- 
duction is  to  be  continued  without  a 
costly,  wasteful  production  gap. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  is  required 
by  the  committee  bill  to  seek  clearance 
from  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees on  terms  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, before  he  would  spend  the  $200 
million  contingency  fund. 

Now,  since  this  amendment  would  not 
allow  C-5  production  to  proceed  under 
the  terms  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  let 
us  examine  the  two  conditions  for  con- 
tinuance that  are  included  in  the  amend- 
ment. Here,  we  shoiild  note  that  the 
amendment  states  clearly  that  the  con- 
tingency fund  could  only  be  spent  under 
one  or  both  of  these  two  conditions. 

The  first  condition  would  be  If  the 
Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals has  made  a  decision  as  to  the 
amount.  If  any,  owed  to  the  contractor 
from  tie  contingency  fund,  and  If  a 
Judicial  review  of  the  Board's  decision 
has  also  been  completed.  In  .simple  terms, 
this  means  that  the  $200  million  could 
not  be  spent  until  both  the  ASBCA  and 
an  appellate  court — in  this  case,  the 
CoMxt  of  Claims — have  made  their  deci- 
sions about  this  legal  dispute. 

As  I  have  already  explained,  such  deci- 
sions would  appear  to  be  Impossible  be- 
fore mid  or  late  1971  In  one  case  and  1973 
In  the  other. 

Thus,  condition  number  one  In  the 
amendment  is  totally  useless  as  a  vehicle 
to  allow  the  expenditure  of  the  $200  mil- 
lion, since  it  simply  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  time  to  be  useful. 

This  takes  us  to  my  final  comment,^ 
which  is  that  the  only  condition  left  un- 
*der  which  the  money  could  be  spent 
would  be  the  condition  wherein  Lockheed 
Is  in  bankruptcy. 

Obviously,  to  adopt  this  amendmimt 
would  put  the  UJB.  Senate  on  record  as 
sayins  that  we  have  prejudged  the  Lock- 
heed legal  case  and  have  found  It  to  be 


worthless.  Certainly  this  Is  so  If  we  deny 
Lockheed  the  right  to  achieve  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement,  and  if  we  deny  them 
the  time  to  seek  normal  court  decisions. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  or  proper  fw 
the  U.8.  Senate  to  take  such  a  position. 
Such  an  action  would  deny  legal  rights 
we  provide  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  would  tend  to  force  the  con- 
tractor into  bankruptcy  whether  he  de- 
serves it  or  not. 

More  importantly,  action  such  as  that 
contemplated  by  the  Proxmlre-Schwel- 
ker  amendment  would  deny  the  planes. 
These  aircraft  must  be  built  because 
they  are  needed.  A  total  of  81  planes  is 
considered  the  minimum  number  essen- 
tial for  an  eHective  military  capability. 
This  is  the  required  capability  f«r  trans- 
porting extremely  heavy  equipment  of 
combat  divisions  that  nothing  else  in  tlve 
world  can  do. 

No  other  aircraft  or  ship  can  match 
the  unique  role  of  the  C-5.  This  aircraft 
gives  the  United  States  an  airlift  capa- 
bility superior  to  that  of  any  nation  In 
the  world,  friend  or  foe,  to  rapidly  re- 
spond to'mUltary  crises  or  threats  to  our 
national  security  anywhere  on  the  earth. 
The  .President  of  the  United  States  has 
carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  need 
for  the  C-5. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  has 
utilized  all  the  military  expertise  at  his 
command,  determined  the  aircraft  vital 
for  national  defense. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
strongly  testified  to  this  fact. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say  the 
planes  are  required  for  national  security. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  House 
itself,  voted  overwhelmingly  for  produc- 
tion of  the  C-5  as  a  prime  defense  item. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
ported to  the  full  Seiate  that  the  C-5 
program  Is  essential. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  are 
selling  It  as  the  "keep  building  the 
planes"  amendment.  They  have  stated 
that  their  amendment  would:  First,  keep 
the  Lockheed  employees  at  work;  second. 
Insure  that  the  planes  would  be  pro- 
duced; and,  third,  protect  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers'  Interest.  How- 
ever, by  forcing  Lockheed  into  bank- 
ruptcy, the  amendment  would  have  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect.  Under  this 
amendment  the  production  of  the  C-5A 
aircraft  would  be  subjected  to  the  uncer- 
tainties and  delays  of  bankruptcy  and 
reorganization  proceedings. 

Whether  to  proceed  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  C-5A  aircraft  would  be  a 
matter  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ref- 
eree in  beinkruptcy  rather  than  Congress 
and  the  Government.  This  latest  amend- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  do  indirectly  what 
its  sponsors  have  previously  attempted 
to  do  directly  by  seeking  to  eliminate 
the  $200  million  contingency  fund  for 
the  C-5A  aircraft.  However,  both  the 
original  amendment  and  this  new 
amendment  would  have  the  same  Im- 
pact. Both  would  bring  chaos  to  the 
C-5A  program,  both  would  waste  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taoqiayers  money  and 
both  would  deny  the  American  people 
an  airplane  which  is  vital  to  our  defense. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  wlU  not  gam- 
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ble  with  the  future  of  this  vitally  needed 
program. 


S.  4234— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  RELOCATION  OF 
THE  VILLAGE  OF  NIOBRARA. 
NEBR..  ACQUISITION  OF  NIO- 
BRARA STATE  PARK  AND  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  SUB- 
STITUTE FACmnES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  a 
bill  which  would  provide  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  village  of  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  the 
acquisition  of  Niobrara  State  Park,  and 
the  construction  of  certain  substitute 
facilities. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  1952,  the  Nio- 
brara River,  with  its  steep  slope  and 
heavy  sediment,  continually  deposited  a 
large  amoimt  of  silt  into  the  slower 
moving  Missouri  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Niobrara,  Nebr.  This  created  a  delta  for- 
mation which  encroached  on  the  main 
stem  channel  near  the  Junction  of  the 
two  streams.  When  the  runoff  conditions 
reached  a  siifficient  magnitude,  portions 
of  the  delta  were  distributed  further 
downstream.  Occasionally,  these  condi- 
tions would  reach  major  flood  propor- 
tions. Then  a  large  part  of  this  forma- 
tion would  be  removed  from  the  area, 
and  the  process  would  repeat  itself. 

Since  1952,  when  the  Missouri  River 
system  of  dams  went  into  operations,  the 
chances  of  floods  of  such  proportions 
again  occurring  in  the  reach  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  have  been  virtually  elim- 
inated. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  living 
in  the  Missouri  River  VaUey,  the  dam 
system  provides  security  and  economic 
advantage.  However,  the  consequences 
for  Niobrara  are  quite  the  opposite. 

The  operations  of  the  Fort  Randall 
and  Gavins  Point  Dams  have  caused 
periodic  flooding  by  siu-face  waters  and 
a  rising  ground  water  table.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  the  15  years  since  the 
completed  project  went  into  operation, 
these  effects  will  continue  to  encroach  on 
adjacent  private  and  public  lands.  The 
park  and  village  will  then  be  untenable. 

Without  immediate  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion, the  residents  of  the  village  will  suf- 
fer irreparable  flnancisJ  loss.  The  effects 
of  periodic  flooding  and  slowly  rising 
ground  water  are  creeping  and  insidious 
in  nature,  and  many  of  the  residents  will 
be  unable  ).o  cope  with  the  situation. 

During  the  period  of  April  18  to  28, 
1970,  petitions  were  circulated  to  all  the 
legal  voters  of  the  village  of  Niobrara 
outlining  three  courses  of  action  that 
could  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  the  village.  The  courses  of  action  pres- 
cntccl  W6r6  \ 

F^rst.  Relocation  of  the  village  to 
another  site. 

Second.  Abandonment  of  the  village. 

Third.  Protection  of  the  village  by  dike 
and  pumping  systems. 

Fourth.  Did  not  wish  to  comment. 

The  results  of  the  Inquiry  were  as  fol- 
lows: I 
Pcnoxu:                                                 Percent 

For  relocation,  298 85 

Tor  abandomnent.  33 . — ' 6 

For  protection,  13 — * 

No  comment,  18 — 8 


A  resolution  was  subsequently  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  vUlage  requesting  that  the  Gov- 
ernment relocate  the  village  of  Niobrara. 

As  a  result  of  the  vote  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  village,  a  determination  was 
made  as  to  the  number  of  households 
and  businesses  planning  to  relocate  to  a 
new  townsite.  One  hundred  eighty-five 
households  and  45  business  proprietors 
indicated  plans  to  reestablish  themselves 
at  the  new  site.  The  president  of  the  Nio- 
brara Housing  Authority  also  indicated 
the  authority  desired  to  relocate  its  21 
units. 

The  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks  CoB^;^ 
mission  favors  the  acquisition  of  the 
park  and  its  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government  rather  than  attempts  to 
preserve  it  in  its  present  form.  The  cost 
of  future  maintenance  of  the  park  is 
uncertain  due  to  the  extensive  protection 
devices  which  would  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  an  article 
appealing  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
on  September  7,  1969.  written  by  a  native 
of  Niobrara: 

We  who  live  In  or  near  this  northeastern 
Nebraskan  community  know  that  the  Nio- 
brara River  Is  ceaselessly  piling  sUt  at  the 
edge  of  town  and  that  the  water  level  is 
creeping  ever  higher  In  village  basements.  We 
know  that  some  day  the  townsite  must  give 
way  to  marsh  and  swamp. 

On  this  we  all  agree.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  consti-uction  of  the  Missouri 
River  dams  provided  for  reparations  to 
persons  adversely  affected  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  dams.  Clearly,  the  people  of 
Niobrara  are  suffering  greatly  from  the 
effects  of  the  Missouri  River  dams. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  make 
amends  for  the  destruction  of  this 
town — to  allow  it  to  go  on  living — be- 
cause, in  the  words  of  Its  citizens: 

Niobrara  Is  a  place  where  babies  are  born, 
where  fathers  work,  where  children  learn, 
where  people  die.  It  Is  a  community  of  700 
people;  It  Is  a  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  allow  that 
way  of  hfe  to  be  ended.  The  bill  we  offer 
today  will  help  to  avoid  that  unhappy 
consequence.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4234)  relating  to  the  re- 
location of  the  village  of  Niobrara,  Nebr., 
the  acquisition  of  Niobrara  State  Park, 
and  the  construction  of  certain  substitute 
facilities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cttrtis),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4234 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  remedy  the  adverse  effects  of  the  high 
grovmd  water  conditions  caused  by  the 
Gavins  Point  Dam  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Lake  project.  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  for  Inclusion  In  the  Oavlns  Point 
Dam  and  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  project — 


( 1 )  such  lands  and  interests  therein  with- 
in the  corporate  limits  of  the  Village  of 
Niobrara.  Knox  County.  Nebraska,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary:  and 

(2)  Niobrara  State  Park,  Knox  County, 
Nebraska. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  ie 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  layout,  design, 
and  construction,  on  sites  approved  by  him, 
and  selected  and  made  available  by  the  VU- 
lage of  Niobrara  at  no  cost  to  the  United 
States,  of  substitute  facilities,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $7,000,000,  to  replace  existing  mu- 
nicipally owned  streets,  utilities,  and  other 
Improvements.  Such  facilities  may  be  con- 
structed to  modem-day  design  standards  for 
the  type  and  kind  of  facilities  to  be  replaced. 
In  no  event  shall  the  scofM  of  the  substitute 
facilities  BO  constructed  be  greater  than  that 
necessary  to  accommodate  (A)  the  number 
of  businesses  and  residents  who  relocate  at 
such  new  village  site,  and  (B)  the  future 
growth  potential  of  the  Village  as  It  existed 
prior  to  such  adverse  effects  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  further 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction, on  a  site  selected  and  made  avail- 
able by  School  District  1-R  at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States,  of  a  substitute  facility  to  re- 
place the  existing  School  District  No.  1-R 
school  at  the  Village  of  Niobrara,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $800,000.  In  no  event  shall  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  design  and  construction  unless  he. 
or  his  authorized  representative,  first  deter- 
mines that  the  relocation  of  the  Village  of 
Niobrara  at  a  new  site  will  result  in  undue 
hardship  to  the  School  District  unless  a  sub- 
stitute school  facility  is  provided  at  such  site, 
and  that  there  Is  a  continuing  need  for  such 
substitute  school  facility  at  such  site. 

Skc.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  ezpkendltures  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  out  of 
funds  available  to  him.  or  hereafter  ap- 
propriated to  him.  for  water  resources  proj- 
ects. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bm  (H.R.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PR03tMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  speak  on  the  pending  amendment  I 
would  like  to  say  briefly  that  I  expect 
to  reply  in  some  detail  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadce),  who  spoke  so  feelingly  and 
strongly  In  coimectlon  with  the  C-5A 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweikes)  and  I 
have  introduced. 

The  thrust  of  the  speech  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  was  that  our  proposal 
would  in  effect  mandate  a  bankruptcy 
for  Lockheed.  This  conclusion  can  only 
be  supported  on  the  assumption  that 
Lockheed  has  this  $200  million  coming. 
That  the  Federal  Government  owes  It. 
This  of  course  is  not  true.  The  Air  Force 
insists  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
owe  this  money.  All  the  proposal  would 
do  would  be  to  provide  that  the  $200  mil- 
lion would  only  be  given  to  Lockheed 
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provided  there  was  either  a  showing  the 
money  was  legally  due  it  by  court  find- 
ing, an  Air  Force  board;  or  if  a  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  decided  the  money  was 
needed  to  continue  aircraft  production. 
To  proceed  otherwise  by  a  Government 
bailout  means  we  are  asking  for  real 
trouble.  The  committee  is  not  limiting 
this  to  $200  million.  The  committee  re- 
port makes  it  clear  that  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  remainder  of  the  81 -plane 
program  will  be  approximately  an  addi- 
tional $800  million  over  and  above  the 
total  contract  price  for  120  planes. 

Mr.  President,  the  C-5A  has  been 
called  many  things  but  it  is  getting  so 
expensive  we  could  probably  call  It  a 
"flying  Raybum  Building." 

We  have  the  confession  in  the  report 
that  the  cost  of  this  plane  will  be  $56 
million  each,  even  if  we  complete  all  81 
planes.  If  we  only  complete  17  the  com- 
mittee report  says  the  cost  will  be  $200 
million  per  aircraft.  The  original  con- 
tract promised  us  a  plane  at  only  about 
$27  million  a  copy. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  shall  discuss  this 
matter  In  some  detail  at  a  later  time. 
I  vigorously  disagree  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  this  would  prejudge  the 
Lockheed  case.  All  we  are  saying  is  that 
the  taxpayers  should  not  be  dunned 
$200  million  or  $800  million  for  some- 
thing they  do  not  owe.  Such  a  generous 
giveaway  should  only  be  provided  to  a 
defense  contractor  if  a  court  speclfles  It 
Is  owing  or  If  a  trustee  In  bankruptcy 
TC  I  or  referee  In  bankruptcy  states  It  Is  re- 
3  $      quired  to  fill  the  contract  and  make 


sure  the  planes  are  built. 

ENFOBCEMENT   OF   ENVIRONMENTAL   POLICT   ACT 
FOR    MILrrABY    LEGISLATION    AND    ACTION 

Earlier  today  my  amendment  No.  808 
was  made  the  pending  business. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the  De- 
fense Department  comply  with  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  vote 
on  it  will  test  whether  Senators  mean 
business  about  saving  the  environment 
from  pollution  or  whether  they  do  not. 

The  Federal  Government  must  set  the 
example  in  the  environmental  field.  And 
of  all  environmental  pollution  by  the 
Federal  (jrovernment  it  is  authoritatively 
estimated  the  Defense  Department  is 
responsible  for  80  percent.  But  it  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law. 

If  we  allow  this  state  of  affairs  to  con- 
tinue, we  should  be  honest  with  ourselves, 
repeal  the  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
and  admit  it  is  only  rhetoric. 

If  the  Federal  Govenunent  is  unwilling 
to  set  the  example,  then  how  can  we  ask 
the  States  to  stop  the  erosion  of  our  en- 
vironment, require  that  cities  and  towns 
clean  up  the  air  and  water,  demand  that 
private  industry  stop  polluting  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  land,  or  halt  private 
citizens  from  bulldozing  the  land  or  de- 
stroying our  heritage? 

This  amendment  will  test  whether  we 
mean  business  in  stopping  pollution  or 
Just  want  to  pass  laws  that  sound  im- 
pressive but  do  nothing. 

PUBPOSX  TO  ENFORCE   ACT 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment complies  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  and  spe- 
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ciflcally  with  section  102  of  that  act.  To 
date,  the  Department  has  essentially 
failed  to  comply  with  the  act.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  change  or  amend  the  act 
itself.  It  merely  withholds  funds  for 
specific  projects  or  actions  by  the  De- 
fense E)epartment  until  the  Depart- 
ment has  complied  with  section  102  of 
the  act. 
Section  102  of  the  act  requires  that — 
All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
shall  .  .  .  Include  in  every  recommendation 
or  report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and 
other  major  federal  actions  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  environment,  a 
detailed  statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on  the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed 
action. 

CLEAR    LANCUAQK 

That  language  Is  very  clear.  Under  the 
law  the  Defense  Department,  as  must 
every  other  department,  must  file  a  de- 
tailed report  on  every  proposal  for  legis- 
lation or  major  Federal  action  stating 
what  effects  the  action  or  proposal  will 
have  on  the  environment.  That  Is  the 
law. 

But  the  Defense  Department,  as  well 
as  most  other  departments,  has  not  been 
complying  with  the  law.  Defense  has  not 
filed  a  single  report  for  any  legislative 
proposal  or  major  action  authorized  in 
this  bill. 

WITH  HOLDS    FUNDS 

My  amendment  would  withhold  the 
ftmds  authorized  in  this  and  other  acts 
until  the  Defense  Department  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  section  102  of 
the  EInvironmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
All  they  need  do  in  order  to  free  the 
funds  is  to  file  a  report,  already  required 
by  law.  That  is  certainly  not  an  onerous 
or  difBiCUlt  action.  All  the  amendment  re- 
quires is  that  the  Defense  Department 
obey  the  law  before  it  can  spend  its 
funds.  What  possible  objections  can 
there  be  to  that  requirement? 

FAILX7RE    TO     COMPLY 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine, 
the  Defense  Department  has  filed  only 
one  major  report  under  the  act;  namely, 
on  the  environmental  effects  the  dump- 
ing of  nerve  gas  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
might  have  on  the  environment.  They 
did  this,  I  am  told,  both  belatedly  and 
reluctantly.  But  that  action  clearly 
should  come  under  the  act.  It  may  be 
that  they  have  filed  one  or  two  other  re- 
ports on  minor  actions. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  holding 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  asked  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Defense  Department 
whether  or  not  they  had  made  reports. 
The  witness  replied  that  reports  on  leg- 
islation and  major  actions  affecting  the 
environment  were  "in  the  pipeline."  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  the  longest  pipeline  In  the 
world. 

SUMMARY    POINTS 

The  following  Is  therefore  true: 
First.  The  law  requires  the  Defense 
Department  to  file  a  report  on  every  ma- 
jor legislative  proposal  or  major  action 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
environment. 

Second.  With  minor  exceptions,  the 
Defense  Department  has  not  complied 
with  the  law.  No  report  has  been  filed  on 


any  legislative  proposal  authorized  by 
this  bill.  While  a  report  has  reluctantly 
been  filed,  or  will  be  filed,  on  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  the  SST,  there  Is  no 
report  on  the  environmental  effects  of 
the  proposed  supersonic  B-1  bomber 
which  this  bill  funds. 

Third.  This  amendment  would  with- 
hold funds  until  the  law  had  been  com- 
plied with.  The  amendment  does  not 
change  the  law.  The  amendment  would 
merely  help  enforce  the  law. 

Fourth.  Funds  could  be  freed  by  a  very 
simple  act;  namely,  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment file  a  report.  That  is  sdl  that  is 
required. 

POINTS   NOT   IN    DISPUTE 

Before  I  spell  out  in  more  detail  both 
why  it  Is  important  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment comply  with  the  act  as  well  as 
the  specific  requirements  of  my  amend- 
ment, let  me  clear  up  a  few  p>olnts.  Let 
me  answer  some  specific  questions  which 
have  been  raised  about  the  amendment. 

First,  if  all  this  amendment  does  is  to 
require  the  Defense  Department  to  com- 
ply with  existing  law,  why  Is  it  needed  at 
all?  Obviously,  there  is  no  point  In 
merely  duplicating  existing  law. 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  almost  completely  failed 
to  comply  with  the  National  Environ- 
ment Policy  Act.  According  to  the  (Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  the  De- 
partment has  submitted  just  one  report 
since  the  act  became  law  last  January. 
This  report  on  the  disposal  of  the  VX 
nerve  gas  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  only  after  con- 
siderable pressure  from  the  public  had 
been  placed  on  the  Department.  No  other 
reports  have  been  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment in  the  8  months  since  pas- 
sage of  the  act. 

The  problem  is  very  simple.  Under  the 
act,  the  agencies  are  given  the  author- 
ity to  establish  their  own  guidelines  as 
to  which  projects  are  reportable  under 
section  102.  The  guidelines,  of  course,  are 
an  administrative  method  of  carrying  out 
the  intent  of  the  act.  They  should  not 
be  used  to  gut  the  act.  While  the  act 
clearly  states  that  all  major  recommen- 
dations or  proposals  must  have  reports 
submitted  on  them,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  very  reluctant  to  re- 
port on  a  wide  variety  of  projects  which 
are  clearly  covered  by  the  law.  The 
amendment  I  am  proposing  will  make 
sure  that  these  reports  are  submitted.  It 
will  force  CMnpliance  with  the  clear  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, no  fimds  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated for  any  project  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  until  the  report  has  been  sub- 
mitted. The  amendment  will  make  sure 
that  the  act  is  enforced. 

REFUSED  REPORT  ON  NERVE  GAS 
TRANSPORTATION 

Last  week,  for  example,  the  Pentagon 
refused  to  submit  a  report  on  the  trans- 
portation of  nerve  gas.  While  such  ship- 
ment represented  a  clear  environmental 
hazard,  the  Department  of  Defense  xmi- 
laterally  decided  that  it  did  not  have  to 
r^^ort  on  it  under  the  act.  But  surely 
that  wras  a  major  Federal  action  signif- 
icantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment.  No  one  could  rea- 
sonably deny  that.  My  aanendment  would 
guarantee  that  such  a  report  would  be 
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submitted.  That  Is  why  the  amendment  Is 
needed.  It  wiU  help  enforce  the  law. 

Another    question    which    has    beei 
raised   concerning    the    amendment   is 
whether  it  would  apply  to  the  activlti^of 
the  Defense  Department  abroad    This 
QuesUon  has  nothing   to  do  with   the 
amendment  itseU.  It  involves  an  inter- 
pretaUon  of  the  NaUonal  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  It  is  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  set  policy  in  this  area.  It 
appUes  to  only  one  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Only  a  uniform  inter- 
pretation of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  as  it  applies  to  all  agencies 
with  operaUons  abroad  can  settle  uus 
question.  Thus,  the  question  of  whether 
the  amendment  affects  operations  of  the 
Department  abroad  is  beyond  our  con- 
cern That  Issue  wiU  be  resolved  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  act  itself.  M  the 
Justice  Department  or  other  legal  officers 
in  the  Government  determine  that  the 
act  appUes  to  actions  by  Government 
agencies  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States,  then  this  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  those  actions.  If  the 
act  does  not  apply  outside  the  United 
States,  the  amendment  contains  no  pro- 
vision which  would  change  that.  The 
amendment  Is  neutral  on  that  Issue.  It 
depends  on  the  act  itself. 

EXCLUDES  WEAPONS  IN  WAKFABI 

Another  important  question  is  wheth- 
er the  amendment  would  require  reports 
on  the  destructive  capability  of  weapons 
wh«i  used  in  open  warfare.  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  absolutely  "No."  The 
amendment  clearly  exempts  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  weapons  when 
used  in  warfare.  The  destruction  of  the 
environment  la  an  unfortunate  con- 
sequence of  any  type  of  warfare.  Such  de- 
strucUon  is  unavoidable.  WhUe  such  de- 
struction is  not  to  be  condoned,  it  is  not 
what  we  are  concerned  with  in  this 
amendment. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is 
the  operation,  testing,  and  maintenance 
of  major  weapons  systems  in  peacetime 
We  are  concerned  with  the  air  and  noise 
pollution  caused  by  military  aircraft.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  oU  pollution 
created  by  naval  warships.  This  is  the 
type  of  environmental  damage  which  we 
are  trying  to  prevent  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

Having  smswered  these  questions,  let 
me  give  some  examples  of  major  projects 
on  which  no  reports  have  been  filed. 

B-l     BOKBKS 

To  be  specific,  no  report  has  been  filed 
on  the  environmental  effects  of  the  B-l 
bomber.  The  $50  million  in  this  bill  could 
not  be  spent  until  such  a  report  has  been 
filed  if  my  amendment  Is  adopted.  What 
is  wrong  about  that?  Why  should  not  we 
know  what  effects  it  will  have? 

NEBTB    GAS    BVUfOiG 

Let  me  give  one  more  example.  Under 
great  pressure  the  Defense  Department 
did  file  a  report  on  the  possible  environ- 
mental effects  of  dumping  the  dangerous 
VX  nerve  gas  16.000  feet  into  the  At^^- 
tic.  As  I  say.  they  did  this  reluctantly. 
But  they  refused  to  report  on  the  en- 
vironmental, or  possible  environmental 


effects  of  transporting  that  gas  across  a 
large  part  of  the  Nation. 

They  refused  to  do  so  even  though  the 
Envirorunental  Policy  Act  specifically  re- 
quires them  to  fUe  a  detailed  statement 
on  major  Federal  actions  signiflcanUy  af- 
fecting the  human  environment.  Under 
the  provisions  of  my  amendment,  the 
funds  could  not  be  spent  to  transport 
that  nerve  gas  until  the  Department  had 
fUed  a  report  ouUining  the  effects  or 
potential  effects  of  that  major  action. 
That  is  exactiy  the  kind  of  situation  con- 
templated by  the  act  and  one  in  which 
the  Defense  Department  had  failed  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

The  effect  of  miy  amendment  would  be 
to  make  certain  that  the  law  was  com- 
plied with.  The  Defense  Department,  like 
any  other  department,  is  not  above  the 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  general  issue  of 
why  this  amendment  is  needed  and  why 
the  Defense  Department,  especially, 
should  comply  with  the  act. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  involved 
in  a  wider  range  of  projects  and  activities 
than  any  other  department  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  year  it  will  spend  about 
$75  billion,  which  is  vastly  more  than  any 
other  department  spends. 

Furthermore,  the  nature  of  those  ex- 
penditures differs  widely  from  the  checks 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
or  Veterans'  Administration  send  out,  or 
the  amount  in  the  overall  budget  which 
finances  the  national  debt.  Thus,  in  both 
the  quantity  of  the  funds  it  spends  and 
the  quality  or  nature  of  the  activities  it 
undertakes,  it  has  more  effect  on  the 
total  environment  than  any  other  agency 
in  the  Government.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  a  spokesman  for  the  Coimcil 
on  Environmental  Quality  that  about  80 
percent  of  the  pollution  caused  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government  can  be 
attributed  to  the  Defense  Department. 
This  is  not  a  condemnation  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  It  is  merely  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  Collectively,  the  Depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  sewage;  tons  of  garbage,  and  a 
great  deal  of  air  pollution  each  year. 

Another  major  source  of  environmen- 
tal damage  is  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  our  military  aircraft,  or  naval  vessels, 
and  other  defense-related  equipment. 
The  Navy  owns  and  operates  about  940 
ships  The  military  forces  operate  a  com- 
bined total  of  26.000  aircraft.  The  pollu- 
tion from  these  two  sources  alone  is  sub- 
stantial. Naval  vessels  can  create  oU  pol- 
lution when  they  flush  their  fuel  tanks  at 
sea  While  this  is  now  prohibited,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  enforce.  Some 
naval  vessels  still  dump  their  garbage 
overboard. 

MILTTART    AlECKAFT 


hides.  These  give  off  carbon  monoxide 
and  other  pollutants,  as  we  know. 


Military  aircraft  create  both  air  and 
noise  pollution.  Like  commercial  Jets, 
they  spew  forth  clouds  of  unbumed  kero- 
sene and  other  high-octane  fuel.  Each 
year  military  aircraft  are  responsible  for 
many  sonic  booms  across  the  country 
which  cause  untold  property  damage. 

MOTOR   VXHICUCS 

The  Defense  Department  owns  and  op- 
erates tens  of  thousands  of  motor  ve- 
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WEAPONS    SYSTEMS 

The  construction  of  major  weapons 
systems  can  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  environment.  When  a  hundred  mil- 
lion doUar  contract  for  the  production  of 
a  weapons  system  Is  let,  it  can  create  ma- 
jor environmental  problems.  It  can  affect 
land  use,  urbanization,  waste  disposal,  air 
poUution.  and  a  variety  of  other  issues, 
for  hundreds  of  families  may  be  at- 
tracted into  the  area  for  the  defense 
work. 

CONSTBTJCnON 

The  same  is  true  when  any  major  de- 
fense instollations  is  constructed.  There 
are  many  examples. 

At  one  time  the  Navy  wanted  to  fill  in 
95  acres  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  That 
would  merely  have  added  to  the  problem 
of  inversion,  which  has  already  changed 
the  nature  of  the  San  Francisco  area 
environment. 

Project  Sanguine  in  my  own  State  is 
a  project  which  can  have  a  major  en- 
vironmental effect  on  the  State.  It  is  a 
huge  communications  grid  which  may  be 
constructed  in  Northern  Wisconsin  cov- 
ering 26  counties — about  a  quarter  of  the 
State — and  would  affect  the  ecology  of 
the  area.  It  is  very  important  that  we 
know  what  the  envirorunental  effects  will 
be  before  that  project  is  constructed,  if 
it  is  to  be  constructed.  That  is  exactly 
why  my  amendment  is  needed. 

The  problem  in  the  past  has  been  that 
the   environmental   effects   of   military       ^ 
construction,  supersonic  planes,  the  pur-       s 
chase  of  motor  vehicles,  the  location  of       x 
military  air  bases,  the  letting  of  a  major 
contract,  the  testing  of  military  weapons 
or  the  transportation  of  lethal  gas  have 
rarely  if  ever  been  considered  when  these 
actions  are  taken  or  when  legislation  is 
proposed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  asking  the 
question,  as  we  should  have,  "What  is 
the  cost  in  money  of  these  weapons?" 
That  is  certainly  one  cost  we  should  weigh 
in  determining  whether  or  not  to  go 
ahead.  We  have  not  been  asking  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  cost  in  environmental 
waste,  and  in  damaging  seriously,  and 
perhaps  irrevocably,  precious  and  limited 
resources.  This  question  seems  to  me  to 
be  more  important  than  the  money  cost. 
All  I  am  asking  is  that  we  get  that  en- 
vironmental cost,  systematically  and  reg- 
ularly, from  the  military  officials,  and  if 
we  do  not  get  It.  they  do  not  get  their 

money. 

xxsriNO  or  weapons 

Let  me  emphasize  the  environmental 
effects  of  weapons  testing.  This  can  pose 
a  very  serious  threat  to  the  environment. 
It  is  also  true  of  the  transportation  of 
weapons.  The  transfer  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  agents  across  the 
United  States  represents  a  severe  hazard. 
An  accident  could  Imperil  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  people.  There  are  other 
examples. 

It  has  been  reported  that  radiation 
levels  far  In  excess  of  AEC  standards  have 
been  found  near  major  underground  test 
sites  In  Nevada.  We  aU  remember  that 
several  years  ago  some  5,000  sheep  were 


killed  as  a  result  of  exposure  of  VX  nerve 
gas  which  had  escaped  accidentally  from 
testing  grounds  In  Utah.  Another  ex- 
ample Involves  the  island  of  Culebra  off 
the  Puerto  Rico  coast  where  the  Navy  is 
shelling  the  island  in  carrying  out  Its 
routine  target  practice.  This  has  had  a 
considerable  environmental  effect  on  the 
island. 

SIZE  alone  aptects  environment 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  contribute  to  the  degradation  of 
the  environment.  It  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  catalog  all  of  the  projects 
undertaken  by  the  Department  which  af- 
fect the  environment  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

In  view  of  this,  it  Is  essential  that  every 
major  Defense  proposal  for  legislation 
or  action  be  carefully  scrutinized  to 
determine  its  environmental  Impact. 
Every  proposal  for  a  major  weapons  sys- 
tem should  be  studied  to  determine  what 
effect  its  development,  construction,  and 
operation  wUl  have  on  the  enviromnent. 

WHAT    wnx   THE    AMENDMENT    DOt 

What  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Defense  Department  does  the  amend- 
ment cover?  EssentiaUy  six  types  of  ac- 
tivities are  identified  in  the  amendment. 
WhUe  this  list  is  not  meant  to  be  all  in- 
clusive, it  covers  the  major  projects  and 
activities  of  the  Departinent  for  which 
a  full  environmental  report  is  required 
under  section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  All  of  these 
are  clearly  required  by  any  responsible 
reading  of  the  law. 

The  first  area  covered  is  the  construc- 
tion testing  and  («)eration  of  any  we«>- 
on  system  which  would  signiflcanUy  af- 
fect the  environment,  except  when  used 
in  warfare.  This  provision  would  require 
the  Department  of  Defense,  when  it  pro- 
poses a  new  weapon,  to  make  a  full  re- 
port on  such  effect  as  air  pollution  caused 
by  the  weapon,  excessive  noise  during 
operation,  and  other  environmental  ef- 
fects This  provision  would  also  cover 
testing  and  construction  of 'the  weapon 
and  the  effects  each  of  these  would  have 
on  the  environment.  What  is  not  required 
by  this  amendment  Is  a  report  on  the 
destructive  capabUity  as  such  of  such 
weapons  In  actual  warfare  sltuaticms. 
This  destruction  of  the  environment  is 
an  unfortunate  consequence  of  any  type 
of  warfare,  and  thus  can  be  controlled 
only  by  efforts  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  second  major  activity  covered  un- 
der the  amendment  is  the  transportation 
or  disposal  of  dangerous  substances  or 
devices.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
cover  the  transfer  of  deadly  nerve  gases, 
for  example,  across  the  United  States  or 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  If  that  is 
covered  by  the  basic  act.  It  would  also 
cover  the  disposal  of  such  agents.  This 
will  prevent  the  Department  from  dis- 
posing of  dangerous  substances  before 
the  full  environmental  hazards  of  such 
disposal  are  known. 

REPORT  ON  HERBiaSES  AND  OW  AGENTS 

The  third  activity  covered  is  the  use 
of  herbicides  or  other  chemical  or  biolog- 
ical warfare  agoits.  Recently,  it  has 
been  reported  that  vrtdespread  use  of 
herbicides  in  Vietnam  has  resulted  in 
massive,  possibly  irreparable  damage  to 


the  ecology  of  South  Vietnam.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  understand 
the  effects  of  such  agents  and  their  per- 
manent impact  on  an  area.  The  danaage 
done  by  some  of  these  substances  may 
far  outweigh  the  damage  done  to  the  en- 
vironment In  actual  warfare.  The  need 
for  knowledge  before  they  are  authorlaed 
Is  only  too  obvious. 

The  fourth  provision  requires  that  a 
report  be  submitted  on  aU  projects  or 
activities  carried  out  under  contracts 
amounting  to  more  than  $100  mlUion  or 
under  other  contracts  which,  in  tne 
judgment  of  tiie  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty.  wUl  have  results  algnitf- 
icantly  afTectlng  the  environment.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  insure  that 
before  the  Department  of  pef«ise 
awards  a  major  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  major  weapon  Bystm. 
for  example,  a  consideration  h«js  bera 
given  to  the  effect  the  «»nP|f^°  °f 
such  contract  win  have  on  such  fa^ 
as  increased  urbanization,  land  use.  sew- 
age ti^atinent  and  other  chan«^ 
brought  about  by  the  Infudon  of  bw 
sum?  of  money  Into  a  particular  amL 
Too  many  times,  huge  contracts  have 
^2mi  awarded  to  areas  which  may  have 
been  totally  unprepared  to  deal  with  toe 
economic  and  social  and  f  nv^™MQentel 
consequences  of  large-scale  "^t^Lj^ 
velopment.  This  provision  ^^^^M^ 
Ihat  a  report  detaUing  such  T>oUmti^ 
effects  wlU  be  made  before  construction 
gets  underway.  , 

Mr.  President.  I  might  point  out  to 
this  connection  tiiat,  of  course,  we  would 
anticipate  toat  in  few.  «  «Jf-  o'J»^,^ 
cases,  toe  conti^ct  would  not  be  let. 
What  would  result,  in  my  view,  from 
this  kind  of  report  is  toat  effective  plan- 
s' would  be  provided,  so  that  en^n- 
mental  damage  would  be  minimized  or 
eliminated.  .     ,     ,    _^ 

The  fifth  provision  which  is  closely  re- 
lated to  toe  preceding  one.  requires  toat 
reports  be  submitted  on  the  environmen- 
tal effects  of  all  proposals  for  military 
construction  projects  which  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  humanen- 
vironment.  The  need  for  this  has  already 
been  examlned-toe  cases  <5lted  show 
the  tremendous  impact  which  military 
construction  can  have  on, ^he  environ- 
ment. Certainly,  construction  is  one  of 
toe  most  important  activiti^  carried  on 
by  toe  Department  of  Defense  which 
affects  toe  environment.         

COVERS   DISPOSAl.   OP    DANGEROUS    STTBSTANCBS 

The  final  provision  requires  that  re- 
ports be  submitted  on  the  sale  or  (Ms- 
posal  of  dangerous  substances  or  de- 
vices whose  use  could  significantiy  af- 
fect toe  environment.  The  need  for  this 
requirement  was  brought  sharply  to  pub- 
lic attention  over  a  week  ago.  when  toe 
Evening  Star  reported  toat  the  Defense 
Departinent  had  offered  for  sale  94,000 
pounds  of  the  deadly  pesticide,  dieldrin. 
without  notifying  toe  Department  ol 
Agriculture  which  is  responsible  for  con- 
trol over  such  pesticides.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Interior  has  already  banned  the  use 
of  toe  pesticide,  the  Defense  Department 
was  offering  for  sale  a  quantity  of  toe 
pesticide  which  was  three  times  the 
amount  toe  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  approved  for  nationwide  use  in  this 


year.  This  type  of  practice  should  be 
stopped.  Submission  of  an  environmen- 
tal report  on  such  major  actions  will  al- 
low time  for  Congress  or  toe  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  to  head  off  such  ac- 
tion.   

DOD  SHOULD  COMPLT  WITB  LAW 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  con- 
done damage  done  to  toe  environment 
by  military  activities  as  well  as  otoer 
agencies  merely  due  to  toe  lack  of 
knowledge.  The  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing today  will  not  give  the  Council  on 
Environment  Quality  any  new  power  to 
get  a  reixjrt.  It  merely  requires  toat  the 
Defense  Department  comply  wito  toe 
law.  TTie  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  does  not  exempt  the  Dei>artment  of 
Defense  from  compliance.  It  specifically 
states: 

All  federal  agencies  shall  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  provlslona  of  this  section. 

Up  to  this  time,  toe  Department  has 
not  significantiy  complied  wito  toe  law. 

This  act  has  been  on  toe  books  for 
many  months,  and  it  would  seem  toat. 
in  view  of  toe  many  activities  by  toe 
Department  of  Defense,  we  should  have 
reports  on  fUe.  but  we  do  not  have  toem. 
This  amendment  is  one  way  to  make 
sure  we  will  get  toose  reports.  If  toe  De- 
fense Department  is  to  get  toe  money 
for  its  projects,  it  will  have  to  file  toe 
reports. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  certain  toat  toere  is  a  submission 
of  an  environmental  report  before  we 
fund  major  projects  and  activities.  This 
Is  all  toe  law  requires — ^that  a  report  be 
submitted.  This  is  toe  very  least  we  can 
do  to  protect  the  environmeit.  Congress 
has  a  right  to  know  before  it  autoorizes 
or  fimds  a  new  project  what  toe  environ- 
mental ccmsequences  of  such  a  project 
will  be. 

POLLUTION     THREATENS    SBCUEITT 

We  must  accept  toe  fact  that  our  na- 
tional security  Is  also  toreatened  by  toe 
pollution  of  our  environment — from 
whatever  source.  The  projects  of  toe  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  no  exception.  In 
fact  toey  constitute,  because  of  toeir 
numbers  alone,  one  of  toe  most  serious 
threats.  Of  course  every  otoer  agency 
must  comply  wito  toe  law,  and  I  intend 
to  introduce  a  similar  amendment  to 
otoer  bills  If  toat  Is  necessary. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  exempting 
the  activities  of  toe  Department  of  De- 
fense and  every  reason  to  make  certain 
it  complies.  The  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing today  will  insure  toat  every  ma- 
jor military  program  or  project  is  sub- 
jected to  a  toorough  review  to  determine 
in  advance  its  probable  impact  on  toe 
environment.  Hopefully,  such  studies  will 
liable  us  to  avoid  many  of  toe  problems 
which  such  programs  have  created  in 
toe  past.  Wito  some  careful  planning, 
many  of  toese  problems  can  be  solved 
and  extensive  environmental  damage 
can  be  avoided. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  I^resident,  toe  Federal  Govern- 
ment ouKt  set  the  example.  Its  actions, 
and  partlWsurly  toose  of  toe  Defense 
Departmem^have  a  greater  effect  on  our 
environment  than  any  otoer  single  group. 

But  if  we  fail  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment—if we  fail  to  follow  toe  timeless 
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adage,  "physician,  heal  thyself,"  how 
can  the  Federal  Government  demand  ac- 
tion in  good  faith  from  the  States,  the 
counties  and  cities,  from  private  indus- 
try, and  from  the  rank  and  file  citizens  of 
thiscountiy? 

If  we  say  we  favor  effective  Federal  ac- 
tion to  stop  pollution,  but  vote  against 
this  amendment,  we  are  hypocrites. 

Can  we  in  good  faith  demand  that 
private  commercial  planes  put  suppres- 
sors on  their  jet  engines  whUe  military 
jets  do  not? 

Can  we  bring  action  agsunst  a  giant 
steel  company  for  polluting  the  air  and 
water  of  the  Nation  if  a  huge  military 
base  is  allowed  to  spew  poison  chemicals 
into  the  atmosphere? 

Can  we  in  good  faith  take  land 
through  Federal  action  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  priceless  seashores,  our  moun- 
tain slopes,  and  irreplaceable  forests,  if 
the  military  can  bulldoze  a  imique  en- 
vironmental area  without  even  a  report 
to  Congress  telling  us  what  it  is  doing? 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  is  the 
acid  test.  If  the  largest  Department  in 
the  Government  can  continue  to  flout  the 
law,  then,  neither  as  Federal  officials 
or  as  men.  can  we  expect  to  be  respected 
when  we  require  others  to  clean  up  the 
environment. 

The  Defense  Department  is  not  above 
the  law.  It  should  set  the  example. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  one  of  the  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered,  which  may  be  pro- 
posed tomorrow,  is  that  we  should  not 
proceed  with  this  amendment  because  at 
long  last,  after  seven  and  a  half  months, 
or  nearly  8  months,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  coming  down  with  some  guide- 
lines. I  have  heard  that  just  this  morning 
Secretary  Packard  sent  a  letter  specify- 
ing guidelines.  I  hope  that  the  submis- 
sion of  my  amendment  had  something  to 
do  with  that.  It  is  welcome. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  long  way  from  gmde- 
lines  to  compliance  with  this  law.  I  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  what  the  guide- 
lines will  include.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  may  exclude  some  important 
actions  by  the  Defense  Department  that 
could  have  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on 
the  environment. 

At  any  rate,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  mild  and 
moderate  amendment.  All  it  requires  is 
that  the  Defense  Department  comply 
with  the  law,  and  until  they  do  comply 
with  the  law  itself,  they  will  not  be 
funded  by  Congress.  Certainly,  in  a  body 
which  above  all  should  believe  in  law  and 
order  and  compUance  with  the  law  and 
prosecution  of  those  who  do  not  comply 
with  the  law,  the  least  we  should  do  is  to 
say.  "If  you  don't  comply,  you  don't  get 
the  mcaiey." 

So  I  do  hope  that  when  this  amend- 
ment is  considered  tomorrow — and  I  ex- 
pect that  the  vote  will  come  at  12  noon — 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  keep  in 
mind  that  although  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment at  long  last  has  come  down  with 
something  like  guidelines,  it  is  a  long, 
long  way  from  any  effective  compliance 
with  a  law  that  has  been  on  the  books 
since  Jsuiuary  1  of  this  year. 


S.  4235— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  JURISDICTION  OF 
THE  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  PUERTO  RICO 
OVER  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
of  this  year,  President  Nixon  signed  the 
omnibus  district  judgeship  bill,  S.  952 — 
Public  Law  91-272;  84  Stat.  294.  One  sec- 
tion of  that  bill  repealed  48  United  States 
Code  863.  which  granted  special  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rico  over  certain  cases. 
Cases  which  had  been  filed  pursuant  to 
that  section  were  to  now  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  local 
courts. 

Apparently,  the  drafters  of  S.  952  were 
tmder  the  impression  that  there  were  no 
cases  currently  pending  in  the  Federal 
court  pursuant  to  that  section.  It  now 
appears  that  some  400  cases  were  on  the 
docket  of  the  U.S.  district  court  under 
th$  authority  of  Section  863.  There  was 
no  savings  clause  in  the  judgeship  bill  so 
that  the  repeal  became  effective  immedi- 
ately. This  terminated  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  court  over  these  cases. 
This  bill  would  restore  Federal  court  jur- 
isdiction for  the  purpose  of  completing 
those  cases.  Rather  than  require  the  liti- 
gants to  institute  suit  in  the  local  courts, 
which  would  require  the  translation  of 
all  docimients  from  English  to  Spanish 
and  work  other  hardships  such  as  delay 
and  additional  expense,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing this  bill  to  continue  the  special 
FederaJ  jurisdiction  over  these  400 -odd 
pending  cases.  A  similar  bill,  Hil.  18761, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  C6rdova)  . 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Cordova  ex- 
plaining the  need  for  this  legislation,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  with  the 
request  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  material  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  frcMn  Nebraska. 

The  bill  (S.  235)  to  continue  the  juris- 
diction of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rico  over  certain  cases 
pending  in  that  court  on  June  2,  1970, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  4235 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  lor 
the  appointment  of  additional  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  piirposes",  approved 
June  2,  1970  (Public  l«w  01-272;  84  Stat. 
294) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  ueu 
thereof  the  following:  ";  however,  nothing 
In  this  section  shall  Impair  the  JurtBdictlon 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rico  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine any  action  or  matter  begun  in  the 
court  on  or  before  June  2.  1970." 


The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Hruska.  is 
as  follows: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hbuska. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  On  June  2.  1970. 
Public  Law  91-272  was  enacted.  Among  other 
things.  It  repealed  48  U.S.C.  863.  a  particular 
section  which  granted  special  Jurisdiction 
to  the  tJ.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  over  certain  cases.  This  Juris- 
diction was  broader  than  the  ordinary  di- 
versity Jurisdiction  of  28  U.S.C.  1332. 

However,  no  savings  clause  was  put  into 
Public  Law  91-272  so  that  the  repeal  of 
Section  863  became  effective  immediately. 
This  affects  over  400  cases  which  had  been 
filed  In  that  court  In  which  Jurisdiction  was 
invoked  under  Section  863.  Even  though 
many  of  the  litigants  will  have  the  local 
courts  available  as  a  forum,  they  will  have 
to  start  their  proceedings  all  over  again,  and 
this  will  cause  substantial  additional  ex- 
penses and  delays.  In  addition,  the  litigation 
will  be  in  Spanish  so  that  all  documents  will 
have  to  be  translated. 

I  understand  that  a  savings  clause  such  as 
proposed  In  my  bill  would  have  been  put 
Into  Public  Law  91-272  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  proponents  of  the  bills  felt  that 
Section  863  was  never  used  and  therefore 
they  did  not  consider  the  possible  effect  on 
pending  cases.  Certainly  there  was  no  urgent 
reason  for  re{>eallng  Section  863.  which  has 
been  on  the  books,  and  In  use.  for  some  70 
years,  hence  no  reason  for  throwing  out  of 
the  Federal  Court  all  cases  filed  under  Sec- 
tion 863  and  pending  when  It  was  repealed. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  that  this  has 
brought  to  the  parties  involved,  I  would  like 
to  see  prompt  action  on  my  bill.  If  you  agree 
with  me  that  my  bill  Is  the  only  equitable 
solution  to  the  problem  created  for  affected 
parties.  I  hope  you  will  favorably  consider 
sponsoring  It  yourself  on  the  Senate  side. 

With  warm  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

JOROE  L.  C6RDOVA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow,  August  13.  1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  12,  1970: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Miles  W.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  September 
26.  1969,  vice  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Jack  Lowndes,  Memorial  Baptist 
Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

My  God  shall  supply  all  your  needs. — 
PhiUpplans  4:19. 

Let  us  see  anew,  O  God,  Your  offer  to 
supply  our  needs  and  those  of  our  trou- 
bled world.  Help  us  to  receive  Your  help 
with  humility.  Be  with  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  and  the  Speaker  of  this 
House.  Supply  them  with  wisdom  and 
protection.  May  they  have  the  strength 
and  power  of  God  as  they  seek  to  find 
and  foUow  the  will  of  the  God  of  all  na- 
tions for  our  Nation. 

Lord,  we  need  Your  help  as  we  seek 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  our  people  and 
all  the  people  of  our  world.  Forgive  what 
is  wrong  in  our  past,  strengthen  us  for 
today,  and  make  us  the  kind  of  people 
who  help  others  without  pride  or  con- 
descension. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
who  said  give  to  government  the  things 
that  belong  to  government  and  to  God 
the  things  that  belong  to  God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal   of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
of  the  following  title: 

S.   Res  441 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  beard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  G.  Robert  Watkins,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  (MJlcer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  recess. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  3835.  An  act  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 
and 

S.  4083.  An  act  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Oallaudet  College  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  demon- 
stration elementary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  kidnapings,  assaults,  and  atroci- 
ties against  diplomats  and  related  per- 
sormel  in  Latin  America  must  be  con- 
demned by  all  nations. 

The  most  recent,  of  course,  has  been 
the  wanton  and  cowardly  murder  of 
Dan  A.  Mitrione. 

We  as  a  nation  and  all  mankind  abhor 
and  detest  this  so  inhimiane  action  of 
this  criminal  group  In  Uruguay.  I  say 
criminal  because  by  violating  the  laws 
of  God  and  the  laws  of  man,  they 
have  placed  themselves  in  this  position. 
Whether  their  grievances  are  just  or  not 
is  now  immaterial.  They  have  forever 
lost  any  claim  to  be  considered  a  re- 
sponsible entity  within  any  type  of  gov- 
ernment, especially  in  Uruguay,  where 
to  my  complete  satisfaction  there  exists 
a  climate  for  democratic  endeavors. 

We  grieve  for  tht  family  of  Dan  A. 
Mitrione  and  we  extend  them  our  sin- 
cere sympathy,  but  above  all  our  pledge 
of  action  to  do  everything  possible  to 
stop  these  cowardly  criminal  actions. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Uruguay,  both  our 
friends,  would  join  us  in  this.  We  can- 
not, we  must  not  let  this  continue.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Government  and  the 
people,  the  decent  law-abiding  people 
of  Uruguay,  have  done,  and  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  find  the  criminals 
and  prevent  future  similar  actions. 

But  the  matter  does  not  remain  with 
each  individual  nation,  but  with  all  na- 
tions. We  must  insist  that  all  interna- 
tional bodies  immediately  condemn  such 
actions,  and  further  insist  that  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  deny  asylum  to  any  person  who 
is  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner,  con- 
nected to  an  act  of  international  black- 
mail such  as  has  been  used  by  the  groups 
responsible  for  the  kidnapings  of  iimo- 
cent  persons. 


ATROCITIES  AGAINST  DIPLOMATS 
AND  RELATED  PERSONNEL  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

(Mr.   DE  LA  GARZA   asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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budget.  But  there  was  nothing  extrava- 
gant about  either  bill. 

The  increased  spending  voted  by  Con- 
gress is  modest  in  comparison  with  the 
needs  in  these  fields.  Yet  the  President 
in  his  veto  message  or  messages  on  yes- 
terday suggested  that  Congress  was  act- 
ing irresponsibly,  and  he  is  attempting 
to  put  a  "big  spending-infiation"  label 
upon  the  Members  of  this  body.  He  pre- 
sents himself  as  the  sole  guardian  of  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  against 
the  follies  of  a  "spendthrift  Congress." 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
are  going  to  be  fooled  by  this  rhetoric. 
They  will  not  be  frightened  by  this  bug- 
aboo in  an  election  year  when  Republi- 
csms  are  seeking  to  win  more  seats  in  the 
Congress. 

They  know  that  it  is  irresponsible  to 
deny  more  money  for  education,  for 
housing,  for  urban  renewal,  for  pollu- 
tion control,  and  for  the  veterans. 

I  hope  that  on  tomorrow  we  will  have 
a  full  turnout  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  both  of  these 
vetoes  will  be  overridden. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 
MESSAGES 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  Members  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  had  begun  some- 
what prematurely  their  recess,  we  have 
asked  them  all  to  return  tomorrow  to 
vote  to  override  the  President's  two 
vetoes. 

The  coimtry  has  been  shocked  by  this 
double  veto  of  two  bills  that  are  vital  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  this  country. 
Both  of  the  measures  were  duly  and  se- 
riously considered  by  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people.  Both 
measures  were  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans strongly  supported  each  measure. 
Both  provided  for  slightly  more  funds 
than  the  President  had  requested  in  his 


SAVING  MONEY  IN  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  President's  veto  messages 
yesterday  and  his  stressing  of  economies 
in  Government.  I  have  a  couple  of  sug- 
gestions for  him  where  he  can  start  right 
close  to  the  White  House. 

According  to  the  local  press,  the  Post 
Office  Department  spent  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000  in  sending  telegrams  to  vari- 
ous Members  of  the  Congress  and  others 
invitmg  them  to  attend  a  signing  at  the 
White  House  this  morning. 

I  would  have  suggested  that  with  the 
number  of  telephone  operators  they  have 
down  there,  they  could  have  called  all 
those  people  and  spent  nothing.  Maybe 
they  could  even  have  losed  the  mail. 

The  second  economy  move  that  I  would 
suggest  to  the  President  would  be  to 
bring  home  from  the  United  Nations 
Mrs.  Hauser,  whose  chief  function  at  the 
moment  seems  to  be  going  around  the 
coimtry  promoting  homosexuals  and  les- 
bians. Fire  her  and  save  her  salary. 

Those  would  be  two  places  the  White 
House  could  economize  right  close  to 
home  and  not  have  to  economize  on 
items  of  education  for  the  children  and 
care  of  veterans  in  hospitals. 


NO  TO  EDUCATION;  YES  TO  OTHER 
SPENDING 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
passed  appropriations  bills  for  education 
and  for  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment by   overwhelming   votes   in   both 
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Houses.  Now  Mr.  Nixon  has  vetoed  these 
measures.  In  doing  so.  he  claims  he  Is 
sajrlng  no  to  bigger  spending  and  no  to 
higher  prices. 

He  Is  also  saying  no  to  educational 
opportimlties  for  our  children.  He  is  say- 
ing no  to  the  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal programs  that  are  urgently 
needed  to  help  relieve  the  plight  of 
Americans  living  in  impossible  condi- 
tions in  our  overcrowded  cities.  He  is 
saying  no  to  human  needs. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
President  was  called  upon  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  moneyed  interests  In- 
volved in  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central 
conglomerate.  But  he  did  not  say  no  to 
the  big  money  men.  He  wanted  almost 
$1  billion  in  their  interests. 

Now  he  rejects  an  equal  amount  which 
Congress  has  added  to  the  budget  re- 
quest to  meet  the  needs  of  our  cities  and 
our  schools.  And  in  doing  so.  he  has  the 
consimmiate  nerve  to  lecture  the  Con- 
gress on  big  spending  programs.  Ignor- 
ing congressional  cuts  last  year  in  his 
own  budget  appropriations  requests. 

It  seems  that  big  spending,  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Nixon,  Is  only  for  big  people,  big 
banks,  big  corporations.  Congress  lias 
demonstrated,  in  passing  the  education 
and  HUD  bills,  that  It  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  all  the  people.  It  Is  not 
spending  more  than  the  President  wants, 
it  is  spending  it  "vhere  it  is  needed  most. 
In  the  interests  of  all  the  people.  Con- 
gress will  override  the  President's  vetoes. 


IS  EDUCATION.  HEALTH,  AND 
HOUSING   INFLATIONARY? 

(Bfr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assess  the  motives  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  vetoing  the  education  and  HUD 
appropriations  bills  which  Congress 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

He  suggests — without  using  the  term — 
that  he  regards  these  measures  as  Infla- 
tionary, the  excuse  he  used  in  his  HEW 
veto  which  Congress  subsequently  over- 
rode. He  would  have  us  believe  that  he 
is  protecting  the  American  people  from 
"higher  prices,  higher  interest  rates, 
higher  taxes." 

It  is  appropriate  for  the  President  to 
be  concerned  about  these  matters.  After 
all,  his  administration  has  brought  the 
Nation  the  highest  interest  rates  in  a 
century,  along  with  steadily  rising  prices. 
in  spite  of  his  promises  to  curb  inflation. 
So  he  should  be  concerned.  The  increase 
cost  to  taxpayers  in  increased  interest 
rates  on  the  national  debt  alone  since  Mr. 
Nixon  became  President  is  $3.5  billion. 

But  if  he  shows  his  concern  by  with- 
holding funds  for  the  education  of  otu- 
children  and  desperately  needed  funds  to 
alleviate  the  pressures  of  our  urban  prob- 
lems, he  shows  a  distorted  sense  of 
values.  The  amounts  involved  would 
make  a  significant  difference  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  people,  but  they  would 
not  make  a  significant  difference  in  tl^ 
national  budget.  The  amounts  involved 
in  the  additional  funds  voted  by  Congress 
are  less  than  we  are  spending  each 
month  in  Vietnam,  and  about  what  the 


President  Is  secretly  spending  on  Spanish 
bases. 

In  view  of  all  this.  It  is  tempting  to 
reach  the  concltision  that  President 
Nixon  has  chosen,  for  partisan  purposes^ 
to  dowTigrade  human  needs  and  give 
priorities  to  less  important  spending. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  GOES  UP  UNDER 
REPUBLICANS 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  a|id  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  dis- 
tressing to  see  the  unemployment  rate 
back  up  to  5  percent.  Today,  4V^  million 
Americans  are  Jobless.  More  than  IV^ 
million  have  Joined  the  Jobless  ranks 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Republican 
administration.  Would  that  Mr.  Nixon 
be  as  concerned  about  these  Tnlllion^  of 
jobless  Americans  as  he  is  about  playing 
politics  with  congressional  appropria- 
tions. 

We  Democrats  have  always  stressed 
full  employment,  for  human  as  well  as 
economic  reasons.  We  know  that  every- 
one loses  when  a  man  it  out  of  work. 
He  loses  not  only  his  income,  but  his 
skills  and  contacts  and  self-confidence. 
His  family  loses  a  sense  of  security  and 
faith  in  our  economic  system.  Society 
loses  the  benefits  of  the  services  the  un- 
employed man  was  prepared  to  provide, 
or  the  goods  he  was  trained  to  produce. 
And  the  Government  loses  income  tax 
revenue,  while  paying  out  more  in  un- 
employment compensation.  As  a  result, 
the  average  citizen  pays  higher  taxes  for 
lower  productivity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that 
employment  is  high  under  Democratic 
administrations  and  low  tmder  the  Re- 
publicans. 

When  President  Truman  left  office, 
the  unemployment  rate  was  a  low  2.6 
percent.  One  year  of  Republican  policies 
doubled  that  rate  to  5.2  percent — and  8 
years  of  Republican  policies  brought  It 
tD  a  high  of  7  percent.  Within  1  year,  the 
Kennedy  administration  reduced  it  t*- 
5.5  percent,  and  8  years  under  the  Demo- 
crats brought  unemployment  to  a  low  of 
3.3  percent. 

And  now  history  is  repeating  itself.  A 
Republican  administration  that  has  not 
learned  the  lessons  of  history  is  respon- 
sible for  putting  more  Americans  on  the 
unemplo3anent  rolls. 

Apparently  the  elephant  never  forgFts 
the  old  tricks — and  never  learns  new 
ones. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1970 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Monday  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
contained  an  excellent  article  on  the  lack 
of  action  with  respect  to  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  The  article 
indicates  concern  that  the  lack  of  action 
on  the  bill  may  result  in  the  death  of  it. 
This  Justifiable  concern  is  prompted  by 
recent  stories  that  the  Senate  plans  to 


complete  all  of  its  legislation  action 
prior  to  adjournment  for  the  elections. 
If  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  Senate 
must  have  our  version  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  give  this  legisla- 
tion the  priority  which  it  deserves.  Top 
priority. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  TWO 
APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Bfr. 
^?eaker,  the  op«ilng  salvos  have  Just 
been  fired  In  this  Chamber  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
courageous  action  he  took  on  yesterday 
In  vetoing  two  appropriation  bills. 

I  was  interested  to  note  the  standard 
employed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  when  he  spoke  of  these  two  bills 
as  representing  only  a  slight  Increase  in 
the  President's  budget.  I  believe  that 
the  coimtry  and  the  American  people  are 
going  to  look  at  appropriation  bills  that 
are  more  than  a  biUion  dollars  over  the 
budget  as  something  more  than  slightly 
in  excess  of  that  budget. 

It  has-been  said  that  to  govern  is  to 
choose.  It  is  true  that  the  President  had 
a  choice  to  m'ake  on  yesterday.  He  could 
choose  between  that  which  was  politi- 
cally expedient  and  that  which  was  fis- 
cally responsible.  He  made  the  latter 
choice,  and  I  believe  the  country  will  not 
only  thank  him  but  support  him;  and  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  do  likewise. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    VETO    OF    BIG 
SPENDING,  BUDGET-BUSTING  BILL 

(Mr.  TALCXDTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
disappointed  to  see  the  majority  leader 
line  up  on  the  left  side  of  the  line  yes- 
terday— with  the  other  big  spenders. 

It  Is  toe  bad  that  in  political  years  too 
many  people  put  votes  ahead  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  big  spenders  still 
think  they  can  buy  votes  with  the  public's 
money. 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation,  President 
Nixon  had  the  courage  yesterday  to  do 
what  had  to  be  done  by  vetoing  the  big 
spending  budget-busting  independent  of- 
fices and  HUD  appropriations  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  those  in  the  legislative 
branch  will  also  face  up  to  their  re- 
spons:bilities  to  help  defeat  Infiation  by 
Eustaining  this  veto.  That  kind  of  politi- 
cal courage  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
keeping  the  big  spenders  In  line. 


THE  FAILURE  TO  SUPPORT  BUDGET 
REDUCTIONS  FOR  NAVAL  SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise '  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just 
heard  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
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Illinois  refer  to  "the  opening  salvos"  on 
the  question  of  the  President's  vetoes  and 
spending.  Salvos,  as  we  all  know,  are 
fired  by  naval  vessels. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  In  this 
Congress  I  have  offered  amendments 
totaling  over  $1  billion  to  cut  authoriza- 
tions which  were  over  the  President's 
budget  for  naval  ship  construction. 
The  amendments  cut  only  those  items 
which  were  over  the  President's  budget 
for  naval  ship  construction.  The  total 
was  over  $1  billion,  and  we  got  no  sup- 
port at  all  in  those  cuts  from  the  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  They 
were  happy,  at  that  time,  to  authorize 
over  a  billion  dollars  more  than  the 
President  had  requested. 


RECOMMENDED  APPOINTMENTS  TO 
NEW  POSTAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
so-called  postal  reform  legislation  has 
been  signed  into  law  and  politics — sweet 
politics— have  allegedly  been  stricken 
from  the  operation  of  the  postal  service. 
I  am  compelled  to  take  this  means  of 
recommending  to  President  Nixon  the 
appointment  of  two  highly  qualified  Indi- 
viduals, one  a  Republican  and  the  other 
a  Democrat,  to  the  bipartisan  Board  of 
Governors  and/or  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. 

For  the  new  hierarchy  In  the  Postal 
3.  i  Service  I  recommend  the  appointment  of 
X  Mr.  George  Moore,  a  RepubUcan,  and  Mr. 
Fred  Belen,  a  Democrat.  Both  are  former 
staff  directors  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  both 
have  served  as  high  ranking  officials  In 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Both  are 
professionals  of  many  years  standing  in 
the  field  of  postal  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interests  of  im- 
proving the  badly  abused  Postal  Service, 
and  since  I  am  prohibited  from  commu- 
nicating directly,  I  trust  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  read  this  Issue  of  the  Comgres- 
siONAL  Rbcord  and  act  promptly  and 
favorably  on  the  recommendations  here 
submitted. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  certainly  want  to 
agree  that  Fred  Bclen  and  George  Moore 
are  highly  qualified  and  should  be  con- 
sidered for  appointment  to  the  new 
system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


EXTENDING  PERIOD  DURING  WHIChV 
DYEING   AND  TANNING   MATERI- 
ALS    MAY    BE    IMPORTED    DUTY 
FREE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bDl  (H.R.  14956)  to  extend  for 
3  years  the  period  dming  which  certain 
dyeing  and  tanning  materials  may  be 
imported  free  of  duty,  with  a  Soiate 
amendment  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  12,  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  proviso  In  the  second 
sentence  of  section  22(b)(1)  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended  (31  n.S.C. 
757c(b)(l)).  is  amended  by  striking  out  '5 
per  centum'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•SVi  per  centum". 

"(b)  Section  22(b)  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  7S7c 
(b) ),  Is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  reading  as  follows: 

"  '(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  may  Increase 
the  Interest  rates  and  the  Investment  yields 
on  any  offerings  of  United  States  savings 
bonds  by  not  more  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  for  any  mterest  accrual  period  that 
begins  on  or  after  June  1.  1970.  and  for  any 
Interest  accrual  period  thereafter,  to  be  paid 
as  a  bonus  either  on  redemption  or  at  ma- 
turity as  the  Secretary  shall  specify  at  the 
time  the  increase  Is  provided.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  take  this  opportimity  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  bill  on  the  rate  of  interest  on 
series  E  bonds. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members 
of  the  House  will  recall,  on  December  22, 
1969,  the  House  passed  H.R.  14956,  a 
bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the  period  dur- 
ing which  certain  dyeing  and  tanning 
materials  may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 
The  Senate  added  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  increase  yields  on  U.S. 
savings  bonds. 

The  present  rate  of  interest  on  series 
E  savings  bonds,  which  became  effective 
for  all  bonds  issued  after  June  1,  1969, 
is  5  percent.  This  rate  also  applied 
to  outstanding  savings  bonds  for  inter- 
est periods  beginning  on  or  after  June  1, 
1969.  The  Senate  amendment  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  raise 
this  rate  to  5V^  percent  on  all  series  E 
bonds  sold  June  1,  1970,  and  thereafter. 
Thus,  new  issues  of  scries  E  bonds  sold 
on  that  date  and  thereafter  could  have 
a  one-half  of  1  percent  bonus  payable 
at  maturity  raising  the  yield  to  SVz  per- 
cent from  date  of  sale  to  maturity.  Bonds 
now  outstanding  which  have  not  yet 
reached  first  maturity  could  receive  a 
bonus  payable  at  maturity  sufficient  to 
raise  their  present  yield  to  maturity 
from  the  start  of  the  first  full  interest 
crediting  period  beginning  on  or  after 
June  1.  1970,  by  one-half  percent.  That 
also  applies  to  those  which  h&\'e  matured 
which  are  being  held,  and  which  are  in 
the  second  or  third  maturity  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  matter  Is  of 
some  Importance  and  because  it  also  Is 
not,  under  the  House  rules,  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  that  the 
House  passed,  we  discussed  the  matter 
in  the  committee  this  morning  and  the 
committee  was  unanimous  in  its  (^^inlon 
that  this  amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 


The  Treasury  has  asked  us  as  well  as 
the  Senate  to  concur  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to  they  will  make 
the  changes  in  the  yields  on  savings 
bonds  as  set  forth  in  the  following  letter: 

TH«    SKm*TA«T    OF   TH«    TBKAStTKT, 

WaaKtnffton,  August  S.  1970. 
Hon.   WlLBUK  D.   Mnxs. 
Chairmtm,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant, 
Houte  of  Bepretentatives,   Washington, 
D.C. 
Deak  Mb.  Chaikman:  We  have  noted  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  HJl.  14956  with  an 
amendment  which  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  Increase  yields  on 
United  States  savings  bond»^ 

If  the  amendment  Is  enacted  the  Treaarury 
will  make  the  following  changes  in  the  yields 
on  savings  bonds: 

1.  New  Issues  sold  beginning  June  1,  1B70, 
and  after  would  have  a  >4%  bonus  payable 
at  matiurlty  raising  the  yield  to  5V^%  from 
date  of  sale  to  maturity. 

2.  Outstanding  bonds,  which  have  not  yet 
reached  first  matvulty,  would  receive  a  bonus 
payable  at  maturity  sufficient  to  raise  their 
present  yield  to  maturity  from  the  start  of 
the  first  full  Interest  crediting  period,  begin- 
ning on  or  after  June  1,  1970,  by  >^  of  1%. 

3.  Issues  entering  an  extension  period  on 
or  after  June  1,  1970,  would  be  given  flat 
5'^%  yields  through  their  next  maturity, 
whenever  redeemed. 

4.  Bonds  now  In  an  extension  period  would 
have  their  yields  Increased  by  approximately 
V4  of  1  %  per  annum  to  next  maturity,  when- 
ever redeemed. 

The  Treasury  wUl  also  review  the  entire 
savings  bond  program  to  determine  whether 
any  longer-range  changes  should  be  made 
In  the  program. 

TTie  Senat*  has  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  In  the  amendment.  The  Treas- 
ury recommends  that  the  House  conc\ir. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Kinnxdt. 

We  have  a  situation  that  none  of  us 
like,  because  any  time  we  proceed  month 
by  month  to  have  more  redemptions  of 
these  Series  E  savings  bonds  than  we 
sell  in  that  particular  month  the  Treas- 
ury has  to  go  to  the  banks  or  somewhere 
e'se  to  get  the  money.  As  long  as  the 
TVeasury  can  siphon  the  debt  into  the 
hands  of  'ndividuals  it  Is  certainly  less 
Inflationary  than  It  Is  to  put  more  and 
more  of  it  into  the  banking  stream.  We 
are  trying  to  reverse  this  situation  of 
more  redemptions  than  sales  that  we 
are  in  now. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  doing  It 
on  the  basis  that  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
bership does  not  put  us  Into  a  better 
position  than  the  banks  are  in  or  the 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  are  in  with 
respect  to  their  rate  of  Interest,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  savings  and  lo&n  in- 
stitutions are  permitted  to  pay  interest 
on  d^x>sits  of  2  or  more  years  in  amoimts 
in  excess  of  5.5  percent,  as  are  the  banks. 

These  bonds  would  be  for  a  longer 
maturity  than  2  years,  so  there  is  no 
question  that  we  are  not  depriving  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  of  accounts 
that  they  have  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  development  of  more  housing  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  House 
to  imanimously  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding,  and  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn.Ls)  for  his  ex- 
planation of  what  is  here  proposed,  and 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  the 
situation  demands  passage  of  this 
amendment:  otherwise  I  certainly  would 
object  to  the  consideration  under  unani- 
mous consent  of  any  ungermane  amend- 
ment if  it  was  not  as  meritorious  as 
I  feel  this  amendment  is. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  whole 
lot  in  the  position  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  with  respect  to  these 
nongermane  amendments  that  are  of 
this  degree  of  importance  in  that  there 
is  some  degree  of  difference  when  the 
committee  Itself  has  ccmsldered  the 
tunendment,  and  unanimously  agrees  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  .         . 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  SER- 
GEANT AT  ARMS  OF  THE  HOUSE— 
SUBPENA  SERVED  ON  ZEAKE 
JOHNSON,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives : 

Washington,  D.C. 

Aitfruat  10,  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Speakks:  I  have  in  my  official  ca- 
pacity as  Sergeant  at  Anns  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  been  served  In  a  civil  action 
In  the  United  States  District  Cotirt  for  the 
District  or  ColumbU  (Civil  action  fUe  num- 
ber 3296-70) .  Having  In  mind  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
Involved,  I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your 
attention. 

I  did,  on  August  10,  1970,  address  a  let- 
ter to  the  Honorable  Thomas  A.  Flannery, 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  requesting  assignment  of  counsel 
to  represent  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  as  pro- 
vided for  In  3  United  States  Code  118.  A  copy 
of  that  letter  Is  attached  hereto. 
Sincerely. 

Zkakk  W.  Johnson,  Jr.. 

Sergeant  at  Armt. 

Washxncton,  D.C. 

August  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Flannzbt, 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
U.S.  Courthouse,  Washington,  D.C. 
DiAK  lis.  Plannkrt:  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  assign  counsel  to  represent  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Zeake  W.  Johnson.  Jr.,  In  a  civil  action 
In  the  United  States  District  Coiut  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  (ClvU  Action  Pile  Nxun- 
ber  2396-70)    pursuant  to  2  United   States 
Code  118. 1  was  served  In  my  official  capacity/ 
on  August  5,  1970,  with  Instructions  to  an- 
swer the  complaint  within  sixty  dajrd  after 
service. 


I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
sununons  which  was  served  on  me.  I  may 
add  that  I  will  be  available  at  any  time  to 
confer  with  any  counsel  that  you  may  as- 
sign to  this  case. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Zkakk  W.  Johnson.  Jr., 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  ACT- 
ING ARCHITECT  OP  THE  CAPI- 
TOL—SUBPENA  SERVED  ON  MARIO 
E.  CAMPIOU 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Acting  Architect  of  the  Capitol : 

Washinoton,  D.C. 

August  7, 1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Mk.  Speaker:  Yesterday  I  was 
ser\-ed  with  a  Summons  upon  a  complaint  for 
declaratory  Judgment  and  for  Injunctive 
relief  filed  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  relative  to  the 
display.  In  the  Crypt  of  the  Capitol,  of  the 
exhibit  showing  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  North  Viet  Nam. 

The  complaint  prays  for  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment that  the  denial  to  the  plaintiffs  of 
access  to  the  Crypt  for  their  display  of  antl- 
swar  propaganda  material  Is  unconstitutional 
and  for  an  Injunction  enjoining  the  Acting 
Architect  of  tb^  Capitol,  the  Chief  of  the 
Capitol  Police,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  Interfering  with  the  erection  of  the 
plaintiff's  display  In  the  Crypt  of  the  Capitol. 

A  copy  of  the  Summons,  Complaint,  Motion 
with  Preliminary  Injunction  and  Affidavits 
pertaining  thereto  U  enclosed  herewith. 

I  have  this  date  requested  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  have  the 
Department  of  Justice  represent  me  In  this 
litigation.  A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  is  enclosed  herewith. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mario  E.  Campioli. 
Acting  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
Washington.  DC.  August  7, 1970. 
Hon.  John  Newton  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  On  Au- 
gust 6,  1970,  I  was  served  with  a  Summons 
In  Civil  Action  No.  2296-70  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia upon  a  complaint  for  declaratory 
judgment  and  Injunctive  relief. 

A  copy  of  the  Summons,  Complaint,  Motion 
for  a  Preliminary  Injunction  and  Affidavits 
pertaining  thereto  are  enclosed  herewith. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  Title  28,  Sec- 
tion 516  of  the  United  States  Code.  I  do 
hereby  respectfully  request  to  be  represented 
by  your  Department  In  this  litigation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mario  E.  Campioli, 
Acting  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNiaHT 
TONIGHT  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 


HEART  DISEASE,  CANCER.  STROKE. 
AND  KIDNEY  DISEASE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper),  I  call  up  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  1180>  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1180 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  17570) 
to  amend  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Improve  the  existing 
program  relating  to  education,  research, 
training,  and  demonstrations  In  the  fields 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other 
major  diseases  and  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In^the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  amend- 
ments adopted  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1180 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
17570,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  The  resolution 
also  makes  it  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  piupose  of  amendment. 

Hit.  17570.  as  reported,  would  extend 
for  3  years  the  existing  program,  known 
as  regional  medical  programs,  under 
which  grants  are  made  for  local  based 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  diag- 
nosis, care,  and  treatment  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke.  The  bill  also 
would  expand  the  coverage  of  the  pro- 
gram to  cover  kidney  disease,  and  would 
make  a  number  of  relatively  minor  modi- 
fications in  the  program  which  are  de- 
sirable. 

The  substantive  authorization  for  re- 
gional medical  programs  expired  on 
June  30.  Accomplishments  of  the  pro- 
gram since  its  initial  establishment  5 
years  ago,  it  is  thought,  justify  its  con- 
tinuation. 
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The  bill  will  strengthen  and  expand  re- 
gional medical  programs  in  those  (.reas 
where  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  extend  for  3  years  existing  regional 
medical  programs  designed  to  improve 
the  diagnosis,  care,  Eind  treatment  of 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  The 
bill  also  expands  these  programs  to  in- 
clude kidney  disease. 

The  original  act,  the  Heart,  Cancer, 
and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965,  sets  up 
grant-in-aid  programs  to  promote  the 
development  of  regional  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  the  Nation's  health 
professions  and  institutions  for  improved 
regional  organization  of  health  resources 
and  services,  improvement  of  the  capa- 
bilities for  care  at  the  local  community 
level  for  persons  threatened  by  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related 
diseases. 

The  bill  retains  these  features  of  the 
act.  strengthens  several  areas  In  tech- 
nical matters,  and  expands  the  program 
to  now  include  chronic  kidney  diseases. 

The  legislation  makes  clear  that  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  as  well  as 
diagnosis  and  treatment  are  within  the 
scope  of  the  program. 

Authorizations  are  contained  in  the 
bill  for  a  3 -year  period:  For  fiscal  year 
1971,  $125,000,000;  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
$150,000,000;  and  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
$200,000,000. 

Additionally,  during  fiscal  year  1971, 
up  to  $15,000,000  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated may  be  earmarked  for  Etctivities  in 
the  field  of  kidney  disease. 

Finally,  the  bill  expands  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  regional  medical 
programs  for  16  to  20  members  so  as  to 
Include  experts  In  kidney  disease  and  in 
prevention  of  all  the  diseases  covered 
by  the  bUl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  faUed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoU  No.  272] 

Abbitt  Ashley  Biaggl 

Addabbo  Baring  Blester 

Anderson,  Barrett  Boland 

Tenn.  Berry  Bray 

Ashbrook  BevUl 


Brock 

Green,  Pa. 

Randall 

Brovm,  Ohio 

Griffiths 

Rarlck 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Gubser 

Rees 

Buchanan 

Hagan 

Relfel 

Burton,  Utah 

Hall 

Rivers 

Bush 

Hanna 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hibert 

Booney.  N.T. 

CaSery 

Hull 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Carey 

Hunt 

Roetenkowski 

Celler 

Johnson.  Ba. 

Both 

Chappell 

King 

Boudebuab 

Clancy 

Kuykendall 

Ruth 

Clark 

Kyi 

Ryan 

Clay 

Landgrebe 

Saylor 

Colmer 

Lennon 

Scherle 

Conyers 

Long.  La. 

Scheuer 

Coughlln 

Lukens 

SchneebeU 

Cnmer 

McCarthy 

Shrtver 

Cunningham 

Mcculloch 

Slkea 

Daddarlo 

McDade 

Skublts 

Daniel,  Va. 

McMUlan 

Stanton 

Dawaon 

Mallllard 

Stratton 

Dent 

IdesklU 

SulUvan 

Devlne 

Miller.  Ohio 

Taft 

Dickinson 

Montgomery 

Teague.Oallf. 

Dlggs 

Moorhead 

Thompaon,  Oa. 

Dlngell 

Morgan 

Tunney 

Downing 

Morton 

Waggonner 

Edwards,  La. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Wampler 

EUbeig 

NlchoU 

Welcker 

Erlenbom 

OHara 

Whalley 

Kshleman 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Whltehurst 

Fallon 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

WUllama 

Fish 

Ottlnger 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fisher 

Passman 

Wilson. 

Flood 

Patten 

Charles  H. 

Foley 

Phllbin 

Wold 

Gallagher 

Plmie 

Wolff 

Gaimatz 

Pollock 

Wylle 

Gaydoe 

PoweU 

Young 

Gilbert 

Price.  111. 

Goodllng 

Price.  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  loUcall,  293 
Members  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


NASSA  MAKES  NEW  APPOINTMENT 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  recently 
that  a  most  capable  legislative  represent- 
ative for  the  National  AeroSpace  Serv- 
ices Association.  Mr.  Hall  Sisson,  has 
been  named  acting  executive  director  and 
secretary-treasurer.  In  this  capacity  Mr. 
Sisson  will  run  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  NASSA,  and  he  will  also  continue  to 
direct  legislative  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  con- 
gratulate Hall  Sisson  and  extend  him 
every  good  wish  on  his  new  assignment. 
He  is  well-qualified  to  assume  these  new 
duties,  and  I  am  certain  he  will  be  emi- 
nently successful. 


HEART  DISEASE,  CANCER.  STROKE. 
AND  KIDNEY  DISEASE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17570)  to  amend  title  IX 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to 
extend  and  improve  the  existing  pro- 
gram relating  to  education,  research. 
training,  and  demonstrations  in  the  fields 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other 


major  diseases  and  conditions,  and  for 
otJier  purposes. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMRTEX   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H H.  17570,  with  Mr. 
Pike  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ( Mr. 
Sprdjgbr)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  this  bill  is  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  existing  program  known 
as  regional  medical  programs,  which  w«is 
ordered  reported  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
unanimously. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  program 
for  3  years,  the  bill  broadens  the  pro- 
gram to  include  kidney  disease,  specifi- 
cally, and  a  number  of  other  improve- 
ments are  made  in  its  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  a  3 -year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  programs  under 
title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
known  as  regional  medical  programs. 
This  bill  was  considered  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee  on  public  health  and 
welfare,  which  unanimously  ordered  the 
bill  reported  to  the  full  committee.  The 
full  committee  was  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending the  bill  to  the  house,  and  I 
know  of  no  controversy  as  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  was  ini- 
tially established  by  the  Congress  in  1965. 
and  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
programs  throughout  the  United  States 
designed  to  improve  the  diagnosis,  care, 
and  treatment  of  heart  disease,  stroke, 
cancer,  and  related  diseases.  Local  plan- 
ning groups  are  established  under  this 
legislation,  and  if  they  meet  the  criteria 
established  in  the  law  they  receive  f imd- 
ing  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  the  preparation 
of  more  detailed  plans  covering  the  area 
which  they  are  designed  to  serve. 

After  grants  for  plans  have  been  ap- 
proved the  local  group  prepares  specific 
project  proposals  which  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  a  national  advisory  council 
here  in  Washington.  If  the  national  ad- 
visory council  approves  the  project  as 
submitted,  the  coimcil  recommends  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  the  project  be  funded,  and 
in  the  event  such  a  recommendation  is 
made,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  but 
not  required,  to  provide  funding  for  the 
project. 

Since  this  legislation  was  initially  en- 
acted in  1965.  55  r^onal  medical  pro- 
grams have  been  established,  which 
cover  100  percent  of  the  population  of 
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the  United  States  within  their  service 
areas.  These  regions  vary  widely  in  pop- 
ulation and  geographic  coverage.  The 
largest  in  terms  of  population  is  Califor- 
nia with  about  20  million  persons  while 
the  smallest  is  the  northern  New  Eng- 
land RMP,  covering  about  425,000  per- 
sons. The  intermountain  regional  medi- 
cal program  covers  four  Western  States. 
and  part  of  a  fifth,  whereas  the  smallest 
in  geographic  size  covers  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  general,  this  program  has 
worked  extremely  well  although  fimding 
has  been  somewhat  limited  in  recent 
years.  For  that  reason,  the  legislation 
presently  being  considered  is  primarily 
an  extension  of  existing  law,  with  au- 
thorization of  $125  million  for  fiscal 
1971.  $150  million  for  1972,  and  $200  mil- 
lion for  1973.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
thanges  are  made  in  the  program,  but  its 
iasic  structure  remains  intact. 

The  principal  modification  in  the  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  bill  is  the  expan- 
sion of  the  program  to  include  specifi- 
cally kidney  diseases  among  the  category 
of  diseases  covered.  Under  the  existing 
program,  a  few  projects  have  been  funded 
to  provide  improved  care  for  persons  suf- 
fering from  kidney  disease.  The  justifica- 
tion for  each  of  these  projects  has  had 
to  be  that  the  kidney  disease  being  dealt 
with  was  directly  related  to  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  or  cancer. 

Broadening  the  scope  of  considerations 
of  tlie  legislation  as  proposed  would  mean 
that  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
tie  in  kidney  disease  with  other  diseases. 
For  fiscal  1971,  the  bill  earmarks  not  to 
exceed  $15  million  for  kidney  disease 
programs,  but  for  future  fiscal  years  the 
amount  available  for  such  programs  will 
not  be  subject  to  this  type  of  limitation. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  other  Im- 
provements in  the  overall  operation  of 
the  program.  The  bill  requires  appropri- 
ate coordination  between  the  RMP  ad- 
visory council  and  State  and  local  coxm- 
cils  and  areawlde  health  agencies.  It 
also  increases  the  size  of  the  National 
Advisory  CoimcU  from  16  members  to  20 
in  order  to  include  an  additional  mem- 
ber outstanding  in  the  study  and  care  of 
kidney  disease,  and  to  provide  for  at  least 
two  members  outstanding  in  the  field  of 
prevention  of  heart  disease,  stroke,  can- 
cer, or  kidney  disease.  The  legislation  In- 
cludes specific  contract  authority,  which 
should  be  of  aid  in  the  conduct  of  field 
trlalsNand  demonstrations,  manpower 
training,  research  and  special  projects 
for  improving  and  developing  new  means 
for  the  delivery  of  health  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned,  the 
committee  was  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending the  bill  to  the  House,  and  we 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
as  well  as  the  committee  on  the  excellent 
preparation  of  this  legislation.  This  leg- 
islation is  necessary,  and  it  Is  for  the 
good  of  everyone  In  America.  In  fact,  bf - 
ing  this  year  the  Pennsylvania  chairman 
of  the  1970  Heart  Fund  Drive  of  many 
thousand  volunteers  for  the  Pennsyl- 


vania State  Heart  Association,  I  have 
checked  into  the  records  and  have  foimd 
that  research  on  heart  and  vascular  dis- 
ease since  1958,  has  reduced  the  death 
rate  by  22  percent.  This  research  has 
been  showing  real  results  and  should  be 
emphasized. 

We  all  in  both  parties  in  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  average  American  citizen,  of 
every  age,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  President  Lyndon  Johnson  for  his 
leadership  after  his  heart  attack,  and  his 
foresight  in  proposing  and  working  for 
the  successful  outcome  of  tliis  legisla- 
tion, which  provides  ftmds  for  research 
in  these  four  major  health  fields.  We  in 
Congress  should  provide  adequate  re- 
search fimds  every  year,  to  keep  these 
programs  actively  moving  ahead. 

Research  under  this  legislation  has 
been  making  substantial  progress.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  one  of  us  on  the  House 
fioor  today  has  had  friends  and  relatives 
who  have  had  strokes,  or  heart  disease, 
kidney  disease,  or  cancer,  which  are  cer- 
tainly our  United  States  great  "killer 
diseases."  When  the  Congress  has  the 
opporttmity  to  advance  and  to  conquer 
these  major  diseases,  these  killers,  by 
research.  I  feel  we  Members  should  take 
the  responsibility  and  provide  the  funds 
and  sinews  in  this  war  against  disease, 
and  for  longer  life  with  reduced  dis- 
abilities for  every  American,  young  and 
old.  Therefore,  I  compliment  the  commit- 
tee particularly  on  this  fine  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Certainly  he  knows,  having  had  first- 
hand experience  with  some  recent  ail- 
ments of  the  heart,  how  important  this 
program  Is.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
some  such  experience  personally  or  in 
our  families  also  know  the  importance 
of  this.  These  are  the  great  killer  diseases 
of  our  land.  We  want  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  eliminate  them. 

We  recommend  this  bill  wholeheart- 
edly to  the  Members.  It  passed  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee 
imanimously.  I  recommend  passage  of  it 
CO  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 3rleld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constmie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  program 
suggested  to  deal  with  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke  was  a  highly  ambitious 
proposal  which  would  have  cost  many 
billions  of  dollars  and  duplicated  or  re- 
placed many  of  the  facilities  and  insti- 
tutions for  health  care  already  in  being. 
The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  did  not  see  fit  to  recommend 
a  program  of  that  kind  to  the  Congress. 
Instead  it  came  forth  with  a  far  more 
modest  and  realistic  proposal  aimed  at 
encouraging  the  private  sector  in  the 
health  field  to  band  together  in  groups  of 
Its  own  choosing  for  the  purpose  of 
brainstorming  the  problem.  What  was 
needed  were  new  ideas  on  delivering  the 
services  and  skills  availstble  and  those 
which  might  become  available  to  the 
victims  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke. 

Since  the  entire  effort  rested  on  the 
voluntary  organization  of  many  diverse 
organizations  and  individuals,  it  neces- 
sarily started  off  at  a  slow  pace  and  at  a 
low  key.  In  each  area  of  the  coiutry  It 


was  necessary  that  one  institution  or 
organization  take  the  initiative  for 
bringing  together  all  of  the  elements  nec- 
essary for  successful  planning.  In  many 
instances  the  major  medical  schools 
served  this  purpose.  In  some  cases  it  was 
the  State  medical  association.  But  how- 
ever it  started  there  are  now  55  such 
organizations  which  cover  all  the  United 
States  involved  in  this  planning,  and  in 
these  arrangements  for  providing  serv- 
ice are  most  of  the  hospitals,  medical 
groups,  allied  health  professions  and  vol- 
imtary  health  orgsmizations.  In  addition, 
State  and  local  governments  are  coop- 
erating. Some  of  these  organizations  cov- 
er a  part  of  a  county  while  some  cover 
several  States. 

Because  the  program  has  been  strictly 
voluntary  and  based  upon  the  Industry 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  health  fraternity 
itself,  it  is,  I  believe,  being  built  upon  a 
solid  base.  Experiments  and  demonstra- 
tion of  new  method  smd  novel  and  imag- 
inative use  of  communications  are  bring- 
ing to  patients  in  all  areas  the  advan- 
tages of  the  best  medical  care  available 
in  these  Important  fields. 

Another  very  useful  device  which  has 
emerged  from  this  program  has  been  the 
organization  of  regional  advisory  com- 
mittees and  regional  task  forces.  This  has 
brought  together  at  the  operational  level, 
rather  than  merely  the  planning  level,  all 
of  the  various  elements  involved  in  health 
care.  Individuals  on  these  task  forces  rep- 
represent  about  6,300  health  and  health- 
related  institutions.  This  is  useful  In 
breaking  down  some  of  the  rivalries  and 
mutual  suspicions  which  have  tradi- 
tionally plagued  the  health  care  field. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  extend 
for  an  additional  3  years  the  authoriza- 
tions for  this  effort  in  the  amounts  of 
$125  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $150  mil- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $200  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  budget  request 
for  this  program  is  $96.5  million.  In  fiscal 
year  1970  the  authorization  was  $120  mil- 
lion and  the  appropriation  was  $73.5  mil- 
lion. Somewhat  more  than  this  appro- 
priated figure  was  spent  due  to  carryover 
money  which  was  available. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  program 
in  its  present  form  the  bill  adds  kidney 
disease.  There  is  a  limitation  of  $15  mil- 
lion to  be  used  in  this  area.  It  might 
sound  to  someone  unfamiliar  with  the 
program  that  we  were  gradually  expand- 
ing the  legislation  to  cover  too  much 
territory.  Actually  the  machinery  for 
both  planning  and  operation  is  already  in 
existence.  Undoubtedly  the  problem  of 
kidney  disease  has  been  considered.  Any 
additional  effort  required  will  be  in  the 
areas  of  providing  proper  kinds  of  medi- 
cal manpower  and  the  proper  kinds  of  in- 
strumentation to  the  arrahgements  al- 
ready in  being  or  In  the  making. 

The  accomplishments  of  organization 
and  the  advancements  in  the  delivery  of 
health  services  which  are  brought  about 
by  this  program  may  very  likely  be  ex- 
tended to  many  other  areas  In  the  entire 
field  of  health  care  and  the  delivery  of 
health  services. 

Because  other  legislation  closely  re- 
lated to  regional  medical  programs, 
known  as  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning is  also  before  the  House  for  exten- 
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sion.  I  think  it  is  best  to  say  a  word  here 
about  the  connection.  Comprehensive 
health  planning  is  a  Government  effort 
at  State  and  local  levels.  It  looks  to  the 
role  of  Government  in  health  care  and 
to  the  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  governmental  units.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  very  real  coimection  be- 
tween these  two  programs.  They  should, 
as  time  goes  on.  liecome  closer  and  closer 
allies  in  the  war  on  disease.  Where  area- 
wide  comprehensive  planning  groups  ex- 
ist, it  will  be  required  under  this  bill  that 
applications  for  grants  under  the  re- 
gional medical  program  be  considered  by 
the  areawlde  planning  group.  Although 
there  is  no  veto  power  here,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose to  avoid  duplications  and  conflicts. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  provided  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  comprehensive  health 
planning  groups  participate  in  the  ad- 
visory groups  set  up  within  the  regional 
medical  program.  These  efforts  and  these 
requirements  should,  more  than  anytliing 
else  we  have  done  heretofore,  minimize 
fractionalization  and  overlapping  in 
medical  services  and  the  vse  of  med- 
ical facilities  and  manpower. 

I  feel  that  the  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  kidney  disease  amendments 
provide  support  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  health  programs  and  I 
recommend  them  to  the  House  for  favor- 
able con5ideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f OK.  yielding. 

Does  this  Federal  money  require 
matching  funds  from  the  States? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes;  it  does  require 
matching  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  this  new  kidney  pro- 
gram, how  much  is  allocated? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Fifteen  million  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  for  1  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  for  1  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  funds 
otherwise  authorized,  the  total  funds  for 
each  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  not  a  sepa- 
rate amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  an  add-on? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  in  the  total. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  appropri- 
ated at  the  rate  ^of  $15  million  in  each 
of  the  years  for  which  advance  fiscal  year 
appropriations  are  authorized? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genOeman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
strongly  favor  this  medical  research  leg- 
islation. Could  Congress  broaden  the 
program,  if  not  now,  in  the  future,  to 
include  various  conditions  which  cause 
paralysis?  For  example,  multiple  scle- 
rosis is  one  of  the  great  incurable  and 
disabling  paralysers  of  yoimg  people.  It 
is  a  slow  and  lingering  progressive  dis- 
ease in  many  cases,  other  cases  so 
devastatingly  swift  as  in  the  case  of 


famous  ballplayer,  Lou  Gdirig.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  have  many  veterans  who 
have  been  paralyzed  through  war,  and 
young  pe<v)le  paralyzed  through  infec- 
tions, and  accidents  with  automobiles, 
and  injuries  of  various  kinds,  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Would  it  be  possible,  when  Congress 
looks  to  the  future,  that  the  committee 
could  include  not  only  disabling  and 
paralyzing  strokes  but  also  any  other 
conditions  causing  paralysis? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  can  say  that  we 
will  include  them  as  we  believe  the  evi- 
dence indicates  we  ought  to.  This  is  not 
a  broad,  cover-all  program  for  every 
disease. 

We  did  believe  there  was  an  associa- 
tion close  enough  in  the  kidney  area  that 
we  should  put  it  in  the  bill.  We  do  not 
want  to  come  in  here  with  a  whole  lot 
of  things. 

May  I  say,  as  to  multiple  sclerosis, 
the  NIH  is  doing  a  marvelous  Job.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  had  a  niece  who  suffered 
from  that,  and  I  am  somewhat  acquaint- 
ed with  what  they  do  there.  The  advice 
given  to  her  in  all  instances  I  thought 
was  excellent,  and  the  kind  of  treatment 
they  are  giving  is  good.  They  have  excel- 
lent multiple  sclerosis  programs  under- 
way now. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  research  on  paralysis  from 
whatever  cause.  I  do  realize  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  have  fine  programs 
to  alleviate  the  disease  of  multiple 
sclerosis,  by  palliative  treatments.  But 
there  is  not,  of  course,  a  known  cure 
for  multiple  sclerosis. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  experimenting  is  being  done  in 
that  field  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Peimsylvanla.  I  am 
Just  recommending  in  the  future  we 
broaden  the  base  to  include  other  causes 
of  paralysis. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  we  will  expand  the 
program  as  the  need  is  shown  for  it,  and 
we  will  do  it  through  this  kind  of  a  bilL 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
strongly  support  the  legislation  and  com- 
pliment the  committee  again  for  its  ex- 
cellent work  in  this  bill  authorizing  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  in  research  on  the 
four  great  killers,  strokes,  heart  disease, 
kidney  disease,  and  cancer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genOwnan  jrield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  goitleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  idea  of  the  total  amount  of  money 
now  being  expended  for  these  purposes? 
Is  this  money  being  spent  through  the 
NIH? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  This  money  is  spent 
through  the  Department  of  H«ilth,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  in  the  form  of  grants. 
NTH  comes  under  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  But  actually  NIH  has 
a  s^arate  appropriation  of  its  own.  This 
is  in  the  form  of  grants  to  States  on  a 
matching  basis  in  order  to  have  an  in- 
centive on  the  local  level  to  pursue  the 
t>rogram.  We  do  not  want  to  do  it  all  at 
the  Federal  level. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  total  expenditures  for 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  are  what? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  there  are  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  being  spent  by  private 
sources  in  all  three  of  these  fields. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  of  the  funds  are 
coming  into  private  research  through 
the  Federal  Government,  also,  I  assume. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  Under  this  con- 
tractual authority  we  certainly  have  a 
right  to  do  that,  but  I  do  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  be  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  this  is  all  the  money  that  is  be- 
ing spent.  That  is  not  true.  A  great  deal 
of  private  money  is  being  spent,  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  take  it  that  other  Fed- 
eral funds  are  being  spent,  too,  in  large 
amounts. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  same  general  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  right.  Bat 
may  I  say  they  are  not  overlapping.  That 
is  the  one  point  I  want  to  make  clear  to 
the  gentleman.  This  is  in  the  form  of 
grants  in  the  areas  where  we  think  the 
persons  can  get  treatment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
they  are  not  overlapping. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  people  have 
been  approaching  me  here  with  a  gigan- 
tic program  of  $600  million  to  conquer 
cancer.  I  will  support  that  type  of  pro- 
gram if  I  have  any  reasonable  evidence 
that  $600  million  will  do  it.  I  can  remem- 
l>br  back  in  the  days  when  the  great  John 
Fogarty  was  here  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  give  $300  miUion  for  what  they 
said  would  be  a  program  to  conquer  can- 
cer in  an  effort  to  make  a  breakthrough 
on  it.  They  had  to  come  back  at  the  end 
of  that  year  with  $150  miUion  or  $200 
million  that  they  could  not  spend.  The 
Government  agency  had  said  that  they 
could  not  spend  this  amount  of  money. 

These  things  are  not  easy  to  conquer. 
Money  alone  will  not  do  the  Job,  because 
it  takes  time  and  expertise  to  get  it  done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Caktkr)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Actually,  in  relation  to  what  we  are 
spending  on  various  other  projects  it  is 
really  minuscule.  Only  one-eighth  of  the 
amount  spent  each  month  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  will  be  spent  on  this  program,  or 
less  even  than  that.  This  goes  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  think  it  is  a  much  more  worthy 
cause. 

The  purposes  of  this  bill,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  has  stated,  are  to  pro- 
mote research  in  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke  and  to  provide  the  communi- 
caticm  of  such  findings  to  physiciAns 
throughout  the  country  and  the  trans- 
mission of  this  learning  to  physicians  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  a  result  of  the 
bill  55  regional  medical  programs  have 
been  initiated,  lliey  usually  centered 
about  a  university.  They  provide  infor- 
mation and  assistance  to  communities  in 
their  neighborhood.  Not  only  that,  but 
physicians  from  the  universities  go  oat 
to  neighboring  communities  and  lecture 
to  the  physicians  there. 

This  year  kidney  disease  was  added  to 
this  program.  For  those  of  us  who  have 
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read  about  kidney  disease,  we  know  that 
8.000  people  die  each  year  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  kidney  machine  which  would 
clear  certain  poisons  from  their  blood. 
We  feel  that  more  research  should  be 
done  in  the  field  of  kidney  disease.  Ac- 
tually we  feel  that  more  of  these  kidney 
machines  should  be  provided  for  medi- 
cal institutions  throughout  our  country. 

The  8.000  people  who  die  needlessly 
each  year  should  not  die,  and  we  hope 
that  in  this  program  we  will  be  able  to 
prevent  such  deaths. 

By  means  of  this  program,  physicians 
in  small  communities  can  connect  their 
electrocardiograms  to  a  telephone  and 
get  an  immediate  diagnosis  of  heart  dis- 
ease or  myocardial  infarction,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  from  a  specialist  in  a 
S-  distant  city.  Not  only  that,  in  other  seri- 
ous  cases  they  also  can  receive  such  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  is  a  good 
program,  it  is  a  worthwhile  program, 
and  it  should  be  funded  and  it  should 
be  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
woUd  like  to  respond  to  the  remarks  of 
out  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  a  medical  doctor  on  our  com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Dr.  Carter,  deserves  very  great  com- 
mendation for  his  work  on  our  commit- 
tee, and  for  the  medical  information  and 
advice  that  he  gives  us.  He  is  not  only  a 
distinguished  medical  man,  with  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  of  all  the  different 
diseases  that  afflict  our  Nation  but  he  is 
extremely  sympathetic  and  helpful  In 
the  committee's  efforts  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  cure  these  diseases. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  is  gratefiil  to 
him.  and  will  agree  that  he  has  done  a 
great  job. 

I  would  also  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare.  They  have  done  so 
much  work  and  they  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  do.  and  so  again  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jarman). 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  Ji.  17570,  the  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Cancer,  Stroke,  and  Kidney  Dis- 
ease Amendments  of  1970,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  by  both  the 
Health  Subcommittee  and  its  parent 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  HJl.  17570  would  extend  for 
3  years  and  amend  the  present  legis- 
lative authorization  for  the  regional 
medical  programs,  title  IX  of  the  PHS 
Act,  which  expires  this  June  30. 

Initially  established  in  October  1965, 
with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  80- 
239,  and  extended  for  2  years  in  Oc- 
tober 1968  by  Public  Law  90-574,  re- 
gional medical  programs  seeks  through 
grants  to  develop  regional  cooperative 
arrangements  among  medical  centers, 
hospitals,  practicing  physicians,  voluil- 
tary  and  official  health  agencies,  and 
other  health  interests  and  groups  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of 


care  provided  those  suffering  from,  and 
threatened  by,  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke.  During  the  hearings  on  HM. 
17570,  the  subcommittee  was  provided 
with  evidence  of  substantial  progress  in 
implementing  the  concept  and  achiev- 
ing the  goals  of  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. And  in  ways  perhaps  not  fully 
envisaged  originally.  For  we  heard  from 
an  impressive  array  of  public  witnesses 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  program  that 
it  also  has  begxm  to  influence,  through 
the  broad  range  of  continuing  education 
and  training,  patient  care  demonstra- 
tion, planning,  and  other  activities  initi- 
ated by  the  55  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, the  current  an-angements  for 
health  services  more  generally  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  improve  their  quality,  ac- 
cessibility, and  efficiency. 

Of  the  55  regional  medical  prograips 
established  for  planning  programs  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years  of  the  program,  54 
are  now  operational.  These  55  programs 
cover  the  entire  country  and  all  its  peo- 
ple. The  regions  range  in  population 
from  a  few  hundred  thousand  to  as  many 
as  20  million;  they  vary  in  area  from 
several  counties  to  several  States;  and 
the  55  reflect  great  differences,  as  well 
as  similarities,  in  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  their  health  resources  and  needs. 
All.  however,  are  characterized  by  a  de- 
gree of  local  autonomy  and  decision- 
making that  is  rather  unique  among 
Federal  grant  programs.  Thus,  each  pro- 
gram has  been  able  to  integrate  Itself 
into  the  various  social  and  political  as 
well  as  health  forces  and  traditions 
within  its  own  region. 

The  fact  that  these  programs  are  now 
viable  elements  of  each  region's  health 
community  is  in  itself  a  major  accom- 
plishment. What  made  this  possible  was 
the  flexibility  of  the  orlgirial  law.  the 
concept  of  regionalization  it  represented, 
the  wisdom  and  restraint  with  which  it 
h£is  been  administered  at  the  national 
level,  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  skill 
and  motivation  and  good  judgment  of 
those  who  chose  to  implement  it  locally 
in  the  55  regions. 

To  achieve  this,  virtually  all  elements 
of  the  health  care  system — medical 
schools,  hospitals,  academic  and  practic- 
ing physicians,  dentists,  members  of  all 
of  the  allied  health  professions,  volun- 
tary and  public  health  organizations  and 
agencies,  and  national,  regional,  State, 
and  local  government  agencies — which 
historically  were  reticent  to  join  together 
in  such  cooperative  arrangements,  had  to 
be  reached  and  convinced  of  both  the 
unique  concept  of  regional  medical  pro- 
grams and  the  need  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  that  concept.  The  extent  to  which 
this  joining  together  under  regional 
medical  programs  has  been  accomplished 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  numbers  of 
individuals  and  institutions  involved. 
Over  and  above  the  working  staffs  of  the 
55  programs,  which  now  number  some 
2.500,  collectively  nearly  3,000  individuals 
are  serving  on  their  regional  advisory 
groups.  In  addition,  over  10.000  hospital 
administrators  and  trustees,  practicing 
physicians,  medical  center  and  medical 
school  officials  and  faculty,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  public  and  private  agencies 
serve  the  regional   advisory   group  as 
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members  of  regional  planning  commit- 
tees and  regional  task  forces  and  330 
local  action  groups.  These  individuals 
represent  a  total  of  some  6.300  health 
and  health-related  institutions,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  Nation's  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  every  State  medical  society. 
State  and  city  health  departments,  vol- 
untary health  associations,  other  private 
and  public  agencies,  and  consumer 
groups. 

We  now  can  see  that,  generally,  the 
following  objectives  of  the  regional  med- 
ical programs  are  being  realized  in  that 
they  are — 

Developing  a  base  for  effective  regional 
planning  and  decisionmaking  through 
broad  representation  and  participation 
of  health  institutions  and  professions; 

Through  the  professional  and  in- 
stitutional linkages  of  regionalization. 
achieving  the  ever-increasing  effective 
use  of  modern  methods  and  techniques 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related  dis- 
eases; 

Through  training  of  new  types  of  per- 
sonnel, the  continuing  education  of  per- 
sonnel already  in  the  health  field,  and 
demonstrations  of  patient  care,  improv- 
ing the  distribution  and  gaining  better 
utilization  of  the  available  resources  of 
health  manpower; 

Increasing  and  improving  facilities 
and  resources  for  conducting  demonstra- 
tions of  patient  care  and  diagnostic  tech- 
niques, while  simultaneously  promoting 
the  regionalization  of  those  health  re- 
sources and  services;  -   X 

Developing  and  testing  new  methods  -,  ^ 
and  approaches  for  improving  existing 
medical  care  delivery  systems,  including 
coordinated  approaches  with  other  Fed- 
eral planning  efforts  such  as  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  agencies;  and 

Becoming  the  focus  for  all  provider- 
oriented  health  planning,  the  organiza- 
tion for  resolving  differences  of  needs 
among  Institutions,  the  resources  for  de- 
veloping and  testing  new  ideas,  and  the 
change  element  through  which  these 
actions  can  be  implemented. 

It  is  against  the  background  of  this 
legislative  history  and  program  accom- 
plishments to  date  that  H.R.  17570  has 
been  drawn  up.  This  bill,  in  addition  to 
extending  regional  medical  programs 
through  June  30,  1973,  and  authorizing 
appropriations  of  $125,  $150,  and  $200 
millions  respectively  in  each  of  the  next 
3  years,  would  include  the  following 
changes  in  the  enabling  legislation: 

Make  explicit  that  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation, as  well  as  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  are  clearly  within  the  scope 
of  the  program.  It  also  emphasizes  that 
regional  medical  programs  must  be  con- 
cerned with  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing primary  care  and  the  relationship 
between  specialized  and  primary  care; 
and  Improving  health  services  for  per- 
sons residing  In  areas  with  limited 
health  services. 

Promotes  increased  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  CHP  by  providing  for 
representation  of  official  health  and 
planning  agencies  on  the  regional  ad- 
visory groups  and,  at  the  same  time. 
RMP  representation  at  the  State  and 
areawlde   comprehensive   health   plan- 


ning coimcils.  It  also  provides  that  be- 
fore a  regional  advisory  group  may  rec- 
ommend approval  of  an  operational 
grant,  the  opportunity  must  be  provided 
for  consideration  of  the  application  by 
the  appropriate  areawlde  comprehensive 
health,  planning  agency  so  as  to  insure 
greater  coordination  of  health  planmng 
and  programing  efforts  at  the  local 
level  and  adherence  to  ciMimiunity  es- 
tablished priorities.  These  changes  are 
designed  to  encourage  and  accelerate  the 
development  of  a  close  working  relation- 
ship between  these  programs  along  the 
lines  that  already  have  emerged  in  some 
regions  and  localities. 

Providing  explicit  contract,  as  well  as 
grant  authority,  to  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. This  is  especially  important  in 
relation  to  the  expanded  multiprogram 
services  that  would  be  permitted  under 
H.R.  17570.  For  not  only  would  the  au- 
thorization for  those  interregional  sup- 
port activities  of  use  to  two  or  more  re- 
gional medical  programs  be  continued, 
but  It  would  allow,  for  example,  the  con- 
duct of  cooperative  clinical  field  trials 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  methods  for  con- 
trol of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  kid- 
ney disease,  and  other  related  disesises, 
activities  for  which  contracts  sometimes 
are  a  far  more  suitable  mechanism  than 
grants. 

In  short,  these  and  the  other  changes 
contained  in  H.R.  17570.  would 
strengthen  and  expand  the  regional 
medical  programs  in  those  areas  where 
this  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated;  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  the  major  fea- 
tures of  the  present  legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  in 
conclusion  urge  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  to  support  the  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  Stroke,  and  Kidney  Disease 
Amendments  of  1970,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration join  with  me  and  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Committee,  and  its  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, In  insuring  Its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  a  member  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  HH.  17570.  a 
bill  to  extend  and  improve  the  existing 
program  relating  to  the  education,  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstrations  In 
the  field  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
and  other  major  ailments.  The  purpose 
is  to  bring  the  latest  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques to  the  American  people  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

In  1965  we  in  the  Congress  passed  the 
Heart,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  thereby 
bringing  into  existence  the  regional  medi- 
cal programs.  The  aim  of  the  original 
legislation  was  to  bring  to  every  section 
of  the  country  the  latest  medical  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  heart  disease,  caincer. 
stroke,  and  related  afllictions. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  now  before  us  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  original  act  was,  in 
retrospect,  one  of  the  most  important 


and  most  successful  pieces  of  health  leg- 
islation produced  by  the  89th  Congress. 
The  regional  medical  programs  estab- 
lished by  that  legislation  have  moved 
from  the  planning  stages  to  the  opera- 
tional phases. 

HJl.  17570  would  extend  the  authori- 
zations of  the  program  for  3  years  at  a 
level  of  $125  million  for  fiscal  1971,  $150 
million  for  fiscal  1972,  and  $200  million 
for  fiscal  1973  for  a  total  of  $475  mil- 
lion. Of  these  sums  $15  million  will  be 
available  for  activities  in  the  field  of  kid- 
ney disease  for  fiscal  1971.  It  was  the 
committee's  belief  that  kidney  disease 
should  be  specifically  included  within 
the  regional  medical  program  because  of 
its  close  medical  relation  to  heart  and 
stroke    ailments.    Inclusion    of    kidney 
disease  within  the  program  will  promote 
the  testing  and  evaluation  of  methods  for 
its  prevention  and  control  at  the  com- 
mimity  level  and  the  organization  of  kid- 
ney disease  programs  on  an  interregional 
basis  across  the  Nation. 

The  regional  medical  program  vplll  be 
broadened  by  this  legislation  to  promote 
improvements  in  essential  communica- 
tion and  transportation  mechanisms  of 
data  exchange  and  manpower  allcxration. 
The  kidney  transplar.t  program  will  be 
readily  adaptable  to  a  data  exchange  ap- 
proach, which  will  enable  more  individ- 
uals suffering  from  kidney  disease  to  re- 
ceive immediate  transplants  and  on-the- 
spot  medical  expertise. 

The  regional  medical  program,  as 
amended  by  H.R.  17570.  will  emphasize 
the  need  for  increasing  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  medical  manpower  and  facili- 
ties. Of  utmost  importance  is  the  reallo- 
cation of  medical  manpower  and  facili- 
ties to  critical  urban  and  niral  areas 
where  services  are  limited  or  nonexist- 
ent. Emphasis  on  prevention  and  rehabil- 
itation is  called  for  in  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  administrators  of  this  pro- 
gram to  see  that  such  emphasis  is 
given. 

Under  this  legislation  there  will  be  a 
more  coordinated  effort  between  regional 
medical  programs  and  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies.  To  further 
promote  the  cooperation  now  existing  be- 
tween these  programs  H.R.  17570  requires 
representation  on  the  regional  advisory 
groups  of  official  health  and  health  plan- 
ning sigencies,  and  also  provides  that  be- 
fore a  regional  advisory  group  may  rec- 
ommend approval  of  an  operational 
grant  the  opportimity  must  be  provided 
for  consideration  of  the  application  by 
the  appropriate  areawlde  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency. 

The  national  advisory  councU  on  re- 
gional medical  programs'  membership 
will  be  increased  from  16  to  20  mem- 
bers in  order  to  give  representation  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  field  of  kidney  disease 
and  to  accommodate  representatives  of 
the  field  of  preventative  medicine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  like  to 
emphasize  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
regional  medical  program  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  our  legislative  package  with 
which  we  are  fighting  to  bring  quality 
health  care  to  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. Therefore,  I  urge  that  passage  of 


this  legislation  receive  our  immediate  at- 
tention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  consumed  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  California 
(Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  for  yield- 
ing and  I  commend  him,  tmd  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  for  their  diligent 
work  in  behalf  of  the  American  people. 
I  am  proud  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  Stroke,  smd  Kid- 
ney Disease  Amendments  of  1970,  H.R. 
17570.  This  legislation  will  strengthen 
and  expand  regional  medical  programs 
which  provide  specialized  services  for  the 
diseases  to  the  physicians  and  hospitals 
which  deal  with  patients  directly.  At  the 
same  time,  these  amendments  include, 
for  the  first  time,  kidney  disease  In  the 
regional  medical  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  most  unfortimate 
situation  when  we  have  people  dying  in 
America  solely  because  they  cannot  gain 
the  use  of  a  kidney  machine.  One  of  the 
major  problems  is  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel,  available  facihties,  research, 
and  equipment  for  the  diagnosis,  evalua- 
tion, treatment,  and  prevention  of  kidney 
disease.  No  parallel  situation  exists  where 
techniques  have  been  developed  for  the 
diagnosis  and  prevention  of  diseases 
which  would  save  lives;  and  yet.  at  the 
same  time,  8  million  people  contract  kid- 
ney disease,  of  which  60.000  progress  to 
a  terminal  disease  condition  and  die  each 
year  if  life-sustaining  treatment  is  not 
available.  Diseases  of  the  urinary  tract 
rank  fourth  among  causes  of  death  from 
chronic  disease. 

We  desperately  need  basic  research 
into  the  nature  of  disease  of  the  kidney, 
and  the  problems  of  kidney  transplanta- 
tion, and  in  developing  mass  testing  pro- 
cedures for  the  early  detection  of  kidney 
dis6&sc 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  I  have  a 
parochial  interest  in  this  act.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  instnmiental  in  the 
formation  of  the  Harbor  chapter  of  the 
Kidney  Foundation  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  honored  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Harbor  chapters  board  of  directors 
and.  in  addition,  I  am  &n  honorary  lay 
director  of  the  Kidney  Foimdation  of 
Southern  California. 

I  feel  that  through  the  public  support 
illustrated  by  the  success  of  these  volun- 
teer organizations  and  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Government,  we  will 
make  great  strides  toward  meeting  the 
urgent  need  for  the  implementation  of  a 
ccMnprehensive  program  to  combat  kid- 
ney disease. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 

gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

the  able  chairman  of  the  c(immittee  for 

his  kindness  in  yielding  to  me. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  means  life 
to  a  lot  of  people  who  otherwise  would 
pass  away. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  in  the 
other  body  in  1937  setting  up  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  and  later  in  the 
1940's.  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill 
setting  up  the  National  Heart  Institute, 
I  have  been  very  much  gratified  in  the 
intervening  years  to  see  how  Congress 
with  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
the  country  has  provided  increased  funds 
to  carry  out  the  great  research  programs 
in  heart  and  cancer. 

About  one  out  of  three  of  all  our  peo- 
ple who  die,  die  from  heart  or  circula- 
tory/diseases.  About  one  out  of  seven  of 
our  citizens  who  die,  die  from  some  form 
of  cancer. 

I  have  been  pleased  that  this  commit- 
tee has  added  kidney  disease  sis  a  sub- 
ject also  of  the  beneficial  provi-^ions  of 
this  program,  because  the  fourth  highest 
cause  of  death  from  chronic  disease  is  at- 
tributable to  kidney  diseases  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

These  programs  of  research  have 
saved  many,  many  lives  of  people  of  our 
country.  They  have  been  very  worth- 
while and  very  meaningful  programs  be- 
ginning in  1965  when  President  John- 
son recommended  the  setting  up  of  tliis 
regional  program  to  apply  primarily  the 
knowledge  gained  by  these  great  research 
programs  in  the  national  institutes  to 
the  regional  and  the  local  levels  so  that 
the  doctors  and  the  hospitals  actually 
treating  people  would  have  the  benefit 
of  the  knowledge  which  has  been  de- 
veloped by  these  great  research  programs. 
The  research  programs  have  become  im- 
mensely more  meaningful  to  the  people 
of  the  country. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  continue 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram so  that  more  and  more  lives  of 
our  people  may  be  saved. 

Especially,  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  on  putting  $13  million  in  this 
program  to  provide,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  machines  which  aid  the  fimctioning 
of  the  kidneys.  These  machines  are  so 
expensive  and  are  so  few  in  niomber  that 
most  of  the  people  who  have  serious  kid- 
ney ailments  requiring  the  use  of  these 
machines  are  not  able  to  get  them. 

I  have  been  in  veterans'  hospitals 
as  well  as  in  other  hospitals  and  they 
tell  me  they  only  have  one  or  at  the 
most  two  of  these  machines  while  there 
is  a  great  demand  in  the  community  for 
these  machines,  which  demand  is  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  nimiber  of  ma- 
chines they  have. 

While  $15  million  is  not  going  to  pro- 
vide all  the  machines  which  are  neces- 
sary to  many  people  who  could  live 
through  their  use,  the  increased  number 
these  funds  will  provide  will  prolong  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  people. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  on  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  say  that  no 
money  is  provided  for  these  machines.     ' 

This  bill  includes  research  atx  kidney 
diseases  but  it  does  not  include  the 
money,  as  I  understand,  for  the  ma- 


chines. I  regret  that  and  I  hope  that  at 
some  future  time,  and  perhaps  this  year, 
we  can  get  an  appropriation  to  provide 
such  Icidney  machmco  as  are  necessary. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  ardently  share  the 
gentleman's  hope.  But  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve tliat  there  was  money  in  this  bill  to 
aid  in  providing  of  these  necessary  ma- 
chines. But  if  it  is  not  provided  for  or 
authorized  here,  I  do  hope  that  funds 
may  be  provided  later  this  year  because 
it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  many  of 
the  people  of  the  country  who  do  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  tlie  thousands  of 
dollars  that  are  required  to  liave  acceis 
to  one  of  these  machines. 

Mr.  CARTER.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  working  together,  per- 
haps we  can  get  the  money  for  them  so 
they  can  be  treated  too. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentlenun 
and  I  hope  so  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  coiKlusion,  we  often 
have  to  establish  priorities  in  the  Con- 
gress for  the  country.  When  we  are  deal- 
ing viith  a  matter  that  affects  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  our  country,  I  hope  that  we 
always  will  err  if  we  err  at  all  rn  the  side 
of  adequacy  and  not  of  inadequacy  in 
protecting  and  prolonging  the  lives  of  our 
people,  because  the  thing  that  most  mat- 
ters in  tlrs  comitry  io  our  people.  Tliis 
committee  deserves  the  commendation  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country  for  pro- 
viding the  means  by  which  more  of  oui- 
people  will  enjoy  health  and  life  than 
otherwise  might  be  able  to  do  so  but  for  ♦ 
these  programs. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinjis  (Mr. 
MicHxi)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
want  to  rise  in  support  of  this  author- 
izing legislation  to  extend  the  life  and 
broaden  tlie  scope  of  the  activities  of  the 
so-called  regional  medical  program. 

As  you  will  recall  several  weeks  ago 
when  the  health  and  welfare  appropri- 
ations bill  was  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
we  had  included  in  our  bill  $96,502,000. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
has  been  quite  concerned  that  it  took  so 
long  to  get  this  program  underway,  and 
we  said  so  with  some  pretty  spicy  lan- 
guage in  our  report.  Testimony  before 
our  subcommittee  indicated  that  53  of 
the  prospective  55  programs  were  in  op- 
eration. These  programs  are  helping 
hospitals,  other  medical  service  pro- 
viders, and  communities  to  identify  and 
address  specific  and  broad  health  prob- 
lems and  needs;  they  are  mobilizing  hu- 
man and  physical  resources  required  to 
meet  those  problems  and  needs  and  are 
extending  professional  expertise  and 
leadership  to  provide  maximimi  assur- 
ance that  improvements  will  be  mean- 
ingful and  lasting. 

It  would  seem  that  at  long  last  the  pro- 
gram is  in  the  process  of  doing  what 
Congress  intended. when  the  original  leg- 
islation was  passed. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
full  support  of  H.R.  17570,  the  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer.  Stroke  and  Kidney  Dis- 
ease Amendments  of  1970.  The  author- 
ization for  the  regional  medical  programs 


under  which  grants  have  been  made  for 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  diag- 
nosis, care,  and  treatment  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke  expired  on  June 
30,  1970.  It  is  highly  important  tliat  these 
regional  medical  programs  be  extended. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  present  bill, 
which  would  extend  the  regional  medical 
programs  for  3  years.  These  programs 
have  been  very  successful  in  their  coop- 
erative arrangements  and  voluntary  link- 
ageo,  and  have  hud  a  real  impact. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  tliat  HJ%. 
17570  as  reported  by  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
si:eclfically  extendi  these  programs  to 
include  kidney  disease.  I  have  long 
shared  the  growing  concern  over  the  na- 
Ucnal  status  of  this  major  chronic  dis- 
ease, particularly  tragic  because  of  its 
tendency  to  strike  in  the  middle,  mast 
predictive  years  of  life  and  among  the 
young.  Nearly  8  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  afflicted  with  kidney 
disease,  of  which  about  60,000  progress 
to  a  terminal  disease  condition  and  death 
each  year  if  life-sustaining  treatment  is 
not  available.  During  the  last  decade  or 
so  tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  kidney 
diseases.  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the 
great  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
kidney  transplants  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Etarzl,  a  native  of  LeMars,  Iowa,  from 
the  Six  til  Congressional  District  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing  in  this 
Congress. 

On  December  4,  1969.  it  was  my  honor 
end  privilege  to  cosponsor,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  BiESTER)  and  21  other  colleagues, 
the  introduction  of  H.R.  15108,  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Disease  Act  of  1969,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  committee  has  taken  a  little  dif- 
ferent approach  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  with  regard  to  grants  for  regional 
medical  programs  designed  to  improve 
the  diagnosis,  cure,  and  treatment  of 
kidney  disease,  but  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  supporting  the  legislation,  and  would 
ask  all  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  17570.  This  measure 
would  extend  regional  medical  programs 
for  3  years.  Under  the  program,  grants 
are  made  for  local  based  programs  in 
order  to  improve  the  diagnosis,  care,  and 
treatment  of  heart  disesise,  cancer,  and 
stroke.  Moreover,  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today  would  expand  coverage  of  the 
program  to  cover  kidney  disease. 

Inclusion  of  kidney  disease  in  this  pro- 
gram is  deserved.  Kidney  disease  is  a  ma- 
jor chronic  disease,  aCSicting  nearly  8 
million  (>eople  in  our  country.  About 
60,000  of  Its  victims  progress  to  a  termi- 
nal condition.  In  fact,  diseases  of  the 
luteary  tract  rank  fourth  among  causes 
of  death  from  chronic  disease. 

Placing  kidney  disease  within  the  re- 
gional medical  program  will  permit  a 
coordinated  and  systematic  approach  to 
the  problem.  I  believe  it  provides  a  sound 
basis  for  mitigating  the  debilitating  ill- 
ness caused  by  kidney  failiu-e  and  dys- 
fxmction. 
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H  R.  17570  expressly  provides  for  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  within  the  re- 
gional medical  program,  in  addition  to 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Although  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  were  included 
in  the  original  provision  of  the  program, 
it  is  importent  at  this  time  to  reiterate 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate attention  is  given  to  primary  pre- 
vention of  chronic  disease. 

Regional  medical  programs  present  a 
potential  effective  method  of  improv- 
ing health  care,  which  has  become  an 
important  national  goal.  In  many  areas, 
activities  supported  by  a  regional  medi- 
cal program  have  benefited  another  Fed- 
eral program. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  regional 
medical  program  has  had  full-time  urban 
health  coordinators  assigned  to  the  model 
cities  ofBces  in  Newark  and  elsewhere. 
These  coordinators  work  with  citizens' 
panels,  serving  to  identify  health  service 
priorities.  This  in  turn  leads  to  the  de- 
velopment of  useful  proposals  to  include 
in  model  cities  plans. 

Although  our  knowledge  has  mcreased 
substantially  in  the  areas  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke,  we  have  not 
made  the  breakthroughs  necessary  to 
successfully  combat  these  diseases.  The 
regional  medical  health  program  would 
extend  and  improve  the  existing  pro- 
grams relating  to  health  education,  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstration  in 
these  areas. 

H.R.  17570  provides  access  to  improved 
health  care.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
an  increasingly  effective  method  for 
achieving  order  within  a  group  of  people 
is  to  ask:  Who  among  you  has  not  suf- 
fered the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of 
heart  disease,  cancer,  or  stroke?  This 
question  will  inevitably  be  answered  with 
silence,  for  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke  are  the  leading  killer  diseases  in 
America  today.  Progress  in  research  and 
treatment  is  painfully  slow,  but  hope- 
fully certain.  Of  course  I  support  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  combat  these  diseases. 
What  knowledgeable,  responsible  legis- 
lator and  citizen  would  not? 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  spe- 
cific— and  significant — ^inclusion  of  kid- 
ney disease  among  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  pending  legislation.  I  say  "signifi- 
cant" because  this  chronic  disorder  has 
grown  over  the  years  so  that  It  now  takes 
its  place  among  the  major  medical 
scourges  of  the  centiury.  Approximately 
8  million  Americans  are  afflicted  with  this 
crippler.  Fatalities  wrought  by  kidney 
disease  are  all  the  more  tragic  because 
the  typical  victim  is  an  adult  in  his  or 
her  most  productive  period,  and  hence 
prone  to  be  struck  down  at  an  age  that 
will  probably  grieve  the  greatest  number 
in  the  severest  manner.  Purthermore.  al- 
though the  disease  is  treatable  to  such  a 
degree  that  victims  could  normally  be 
expected  to  live  full  and  productive  lives. 
the  cost  of  such  treatment  is  expensive — 
so  expensive  that  the  average  citizen 
cannot  be  expected  to  afford  it.  Artificial 
kidney  machines  are  few  and  costly  to 
build  and  operate.  It  Is  heart  rending  to 
watch  a  victim's  decline  when  treatment 
Is  physically  so  near,  but  financially  out 
of  reach.  The  Increased  funding  to  the 


alleviating  the  tight  treatment  situation 
and  aiding  the  search  for  a  cure  through 
medication,  possibly,  as  well  as  through 
improvement  with  the  transplant  pro- 

CfidUFC 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  offer  hope  to 
the  miUions  of  Americans  afflicted  with 
kidney  disease  as  well  as  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke  by  voting  for  ttiis 
legislation. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  17570.  the  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer,  Stroke,  and  Kidney  Dis- 
ease Amendments  of  1970.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  legislation  which  I  sponsored, 
H.R.  13970,  is  now  incorporated  into  this 
bill,  making  these  regional  medical  fa- 
cilities available  to  people  suffering  from 
kidney  disease.  Inclusion  of  kidney  dis- 
ease will  accelerate  improvement  in 
treatment  of  the  disease,  will  promote 
the  testing  and  evaluation  of  methods 
for  its  prevention  and  control  at  the 
commtmity  level,  and  will  support  the 
organization  of  kidney  disease  programs 
on  an  Interregional  basis  across  the  Na- 
tion, such  regional  programs  are  partic- 
ularly valuable  in  effectivdy  and  effi- 
ciently dealing  with  these  problems  in  lu-- 
ban  areas  such  as  the  Washington  Met- 
ropohtan  area  which  comprises  parts  of 
two  States  and  a  third  jurisdiction — the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Each  of  these  diseases  strikes  down 
thousands  of  Americans  every  year.  Only 
through  legislation  as  this  can  we  bring 
the  forces  together  to  end  this  needless 
waste  of  life.  With  this  legislation  we 
take  a  big  step  in  implementing  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  combat  kidney 
disease  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government.  State  and  local 
governments,  medicine,  universities,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  individuals. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  biU  is  a 
substantive  step  ahead  in  providing 
quaUty  medical  care  for  every  American 
and  I  strongly  support  HJl.  17550.  I 
consider  it  essential  that  we  continually 
endeavor  to  expand  our  programs  of  ed- 
ucation, research  and  training  related  to 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  kidney 
disease  and  that,  particularly,  \.'e  seek 
to  fully  Involve  the  public  and  private 
resources  of  every  community  in  these 
efforts  as  well  as  in  basic  biochemical 

This  biU,  I  think,  attests  to  the  great 
success  of  the  regional  medical  program 
concept  which  Congress  approved  in 
1965  as  a  means  of  coordinating  the  at- 
tack on  these  diseases.  The  bill  expands 
and  extends  the  program  for  another  3 
years.  There  are  now  55  regional  pro- 
grams involving  phs^clans,  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  research  institutions, 
and  other  private  and  public  health 
agencies  in  programs  to  maximize  the 
care  available  to  victims  of  the  diseases, 
and  to  extend  services  to  those  who 
presently  lack  adequate  health  care.  The 
bill  focuses  new  attention  on  the  need 
for  early  detection,  prevention,  and  re- 
habilitation services. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Cwnmittee  saw  fit  to 
add  kidney  disease  under  the  regional 
medical  programs.  I  joined  last  year  In 
introducing  a  bill  directed  at  achieving 
a  larger  capacity — ^which  has  been  sorely 
lacking — to  prevent  and  control  kidney 


disease.  Some  8  million  Americans  suffer 
urinary  tract  attacks  each  year.  Some 
56,000  of  these  progress  to  terminal 
uremia,  and  die.  Many  could  have  been 
saved  by  rfrtiflcial  kidney  machine  treat- 
ment or  kidney  transplants. 

The  trlstate  regional  medical  program, 
which  covers  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  offers  many 
examples  of  the  kind  of  innovative  ef- 
forts which  this  bill  seeks  to  sustain  and 
foster. 

For  example,  it  operates  a  ccwapre- 
hensive  cardiovascular  project  at  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital  as  a  model  program  for 
multi-university  hospitals.  The  project 
is  devising  organization  and  trairiing 
techniques  for  providing  cardiovascular 
services,  especially  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. The  Boston  University  Medical 
Center  is  developing  a  demonstration 
cancer  project  centered  on  new  train- 
ing and  treatment  methods.  In  New 
Hampshire,  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  rims  a  coronary  care  training 
program  for  nurses.  In  Rhode  Island, 
there  is  a  special  regional  diet  counsel- 
ing program  for  nonhospitalized  pa- 
tients. 

In  Fall  River,  Mass..  in  my  district.  I 
am  told  that  talks  are  in  progress  to 
coordinate  local  hospital  services  to  com- 
bine essential  services  and  to  avoid  over- 
lapping of  these  services  for  maximinn 
efficiency.  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  New 
Bedford,  a  city  adjacent  to  my  district, 
has  a  stroke  program  for  the  trlstate 
area  to  train  community  hospitals  and 
home  health  care  agencies  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  stroke  patients. 

These  basic  efforts  to  coordinate  local 
health -care  services  to  offer  broader  lo- 
cal services  are  urgently  needed.  Essen- 
tially, all  the  programs  seek  to  channel 
local  resources  to  meet  q?ecific  local 
needs  and  to  provide  previously  nonex- 
istent services  for  the  poor  and  dlsad- 
taged. 

In  view  of  rising  medical-care  costs, 
personnel  shortages,  and  the  critical  lack 
of  services  in  many  urban  and  rural 
areas,  I  suggest  that  the  interaction  be- 
tween local  and  regional  medical-care 
agencies  and  institutions  offers  a  soimd 
approach  to  meeting  a  high  priority 
need:  to  provide  comprehensive  medical 
care  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  17570 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatircs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  c!t«d  as  the 
"Heart  Disease.  Cancer.  Stroke,  and  Kidney 
Disease  Amendments  of  1970". 

Sbc.  a.  SecUon  900  ot  tjmt  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PUKPOSES 

*'S«c.  000.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 
"(a)  through  grants  and  contracts,  to  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
regional  cooperative  arrangements  among 
medical  schools,  research  Institutions,  and 
hospitals  for  research  and  training  (Including 
continuing  education) ,  for  medical  data  ex- 
change, and  for  demonstrations  of  patient 
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care  In  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  kidney  disease,  and  other  related 
diseases: 

"(b)  to  afford  to  the  medical  profession 
and  the  medical  institutions  of  the  Nation, 
through  such  cooperative  arrangements,  the 
opportunity  of  making  available  to  their  pa- 
tients the  latest  advances  in  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
these  diseases: 

■•(c)  to  promote  and  foster  regional  link- 
ages among  health  care  Institutions  and  pro- 
viders so  as  to  strengthen  and  Improve  pri- 
mary care  and  the  relationship  between 
specialized  and  primary  care:  and 

"(d)  by  these  means,  to  improve  generally 
the  quality  and  enhance  the  capacity  of  the 
health  manpower  and  facilities  available  to 
the  Nation  and  to  improve  health  services 
for  persons  residing  in  areas  with  limited 
health  services,  and  to  accomplish  these  ends 
without  interfering  with  the  patterns,  or  the 
methods  of  financing,  of  patient  care  or  pro- 
fessional practice,  or  with  the  administration 
of  hospitals,  and  In  cooperation  with  practic- 
ing physicians,  medical  center  officials,  hos- 
pital administrators,  and  representatives 
from  appropriate  voluntary  health  agencies." 

Skc.  3.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
901(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  Immediately  after  "June  30,  1969.", 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  ",  for 
grants"  the  following:  ".  »125.0O0,0OO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $150,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 
and  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973". 

(2)  Such  first  sentence  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  after  "title"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  for  contracts 
to  otherwise  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title." 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
901(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Of 
the  sums  appropriated  under  this  section  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  not  more 
than  $15,000,000  shall  be  available  for  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  kidney  disease." 

(b)  Section  901  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  At  the  request  of  any  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  this  title,  the  payments  to  such 
recipient  may  be  reduced  by  the  fair  market 
value  of  any  equipment,  supplies,  or  services 
furnished  to  such  recipient  and  by  the 
amount  of  the  pfty,  allowance,  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  any  other  costs  In  connection 
with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  employee  to 
the  recipient  when  such  furnishing  or  such 
detail,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  and  at  the  request  of  such  recip- 
ient and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
regional  medical  program  to  which  the  grant 
under  this  title  is  made." 

Sec.  4.  Section  902(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "training,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  relating  to  heart  disease,  cancer, 
or  stroke,  and,  at  the  option  of  the  appli- 
cant, related  disease  or  diseases"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "training,  prevention, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  re- 
lating to  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  or 
kidney  disease,  and.  at  the  option  of  the 
applicant,  other  related  diseases". 

Sec.  5.  Section  903(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "voluntary  health 
agencies,  and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"voluntary  or  official  health  agencies,  health 
planning  agencies,  and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "need  for  the  services 
provided  under  the  program"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "need  for  and  financing  of  the 
services  provided  under  the  program,  and 
which  advisory  group  shall  be  sufficient  ln» 
number  to  Insure  adequate  community 
orientation". 

Sec.  6.  That  part  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  904(b)  of  such  Act  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec> 


tlon  903(b)(4)  and"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "section  903(b)(4), 
If  opportunity  has  been  provided,  prior  to 
such  reconunendatlon,  for  consideration  of 
the  application  by  each  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  which  has 
developed  a  comprehensive  regional,  metro- 
politan area,  or  other  local  area  plan  referred 
to  in  section  314(b)  covering  any  area  In 
which  the  regional  medical  program  for 
which  the  application  Is  made  will  be  located, 
and  if  the  application". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  905(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•Sec  905.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Regional  Medi- 
cal Programs.  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman,  and 
twenty  members,  not  otherwise  in  the  reg- 
ular full-time  employ  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  leaders  In  the  fields  of  the  funda- 
mental sciences,  the  medical  sciences,  health 
care  administration,  or  public  affairs.  At 
least  two  of  the  appointed  members  shall 
be  practicing  physicians,  one  shall  be  out- 
standing In  the  study  or  care  of  heart  disease, 
one  shall  be  outstanding  In  the  study  or  care 
of  cancer,  one  shall  be  outstanding  in  the 
study  or  care  of  stroke,  one  shall  be  outstand- 
ing In  the  study  or  care  of  kidney  disease, 
two  shall  be  outstanding  in  the  field  of  pre- 
vention of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  or 
kidney  disease,  and  four  shall  be  members 
of  the  public." 

(b)  Of  the  persons  first  appointed  under 
section  905(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  serve  as  the  four  additional  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Regional 
Medical  Programs  authorized  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

( 1 )  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year, 

(2)  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

(3)  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and 

(4)  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment. 

(c)  Members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Regional  Medical  Programs  (other 
than  the  Surgeon  General)  In  office  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue In  office  In  accordance  with  the  term 
of  office  for  which  they  were  last  appointed 
to  the  Council. 

Sec.  8.  Section  907  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  stroke,"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "stroke,  or  kidney  disease,". 

Sec.  9.  Section  909(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  contract"  after 
"grant"  each  place  It  appears  therein. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  910  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"MTTLTIPBOCBAII   SERVICES 

"Sec.  910.  (a)  To  facilitate  interregional 
cooperation,  and  develop  Improved  national 
capability  for  delivery  of  health  services,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  to  make  grants 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  In- 
stitutions or  combinations  thereof  and  to 
contract  for —    T^ 

"(1)  programs,  services,  and  activities  of 
substantial  use  to  two  or  more  regional  med- 
ical programs; 

"(2)  development,  trial,  or  demonstration 
of  methods  for  control  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  kidney  disease,  or  other  related 
disease: 

"(3)  the  collection  and  study  of  epidemio- 
logic data  related  to  any  of  the  diseases  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2); 

"(4)  development  of  training  specifically 
related  to  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  or  treat- 
ment of  any  of  the  diseases  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2),  or  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
persons  suffering  from  any  of  such  diseases: 
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and  for  continuing  programs  of  such  train- 
ing where  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
wjuld  otherwise  limit  application  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  Important  to  the  control  of 
any  such  diseases;  and 

•■(5)  the  conduct  of  cooperative  clinical 
field  trials. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  special  projects  for 
improving  and  developing  new  means  for 
the  delivery  of  health  services  concerned  with 
the  diseases  with  which  this  title  Is  con- 
cerned. 

••(C)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  sup- 
port research,  studies,  investigations,  train- 
ing, and  demonstrations  designed  to  maxi- 
mize the  utilization  of  manpower  in  the  de- 
livery of  health  services." 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  heading  to  title  IX  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "STROKE, 
AND  RELATED  DISEASES"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "STROKE.  KIDNET  DISEASE, 
AND   OTHER   RELATED   DISEASES". 

"(b)  Sections  902(a).  903(a).  903(b),  904 
(a),  904(b),  905(b).  905(d).  !K)6,  907,  and 
909(a)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  b^he  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  Act)  are  each  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Gen- 
eral", each  place  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary^'. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Pike, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  HJl.  17570. 
to  amend  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  improve 
the  existing  program  relating  to  educa- 
tion, research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tions in  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  other  major  diseases  and 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1180,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
"ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  Members  attend- 
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ing  the  fimeral  of  our  deceased  colleague. 
Mr.  G.  Robert  Watkins,  that  the  vote  be 
taken  on  this  measure  at  a  time  not 
earUer  than  4  o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  withdraw  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  vote 
will  be  put  over  until  not  sooner  than 
4  o'clock.         

WATER  CARRIER  MIXING  RULE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  reserve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  8298)  to  amend  section 
303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  modernize  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  application  and  scope  of  the  exemp- 
tion provided  therein. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrmns  or  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  8298,  with  Mr. 
Gray  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  wiU  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  8298  would 
amend  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  modernize  restrictions 
upon  the  application  and  scope  of  the 
1940  exemption  provided  In  that  section 
for  the  transportation  by  water  of  bulk 
commodities. 

This  modernization  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  two  things: 

First,  there  has  been  a  great  growth  In 
the  size  of  the  barges,  the  towboats,.  and 
the  tows  on  our  rivers  since  the  act  was 
passed  In  1940;  and 

Second,  the  courts  have  now  upheld 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commerce 
Commission  ruling  that  would  make  It 
Impossible  for  barge  operators  any  longer 
to  operate  these  efficient  tows.  This  ruling 
will  go  Into  effect  October  1.  1970. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  bill 
do  three  things; 

First,  the  operators  will  be  permitted 
to  mix  in  the  same  tows,  barges,  con- 
taining regulated  nonbulk  commodities 
with  barges  of  nonregulated  bulk  com- 
modities without  losing  the  exemptions 
from  regulation; 

Second,  all  operators  of  barges  carry- 
ing nonregulated  bulk  commodities  will 
be  required  to  publish  and  file  with  the 
Commission  their  rates,  but  the  rates 


themselves  will  not  be  regulated  by  the 
Commission,  and 

Third,  these  changes  will  be  In  effect 
for  a  2-year  period,  before  the  end  of 
which  the  Commission  will  have  to  re- 
port on  their  effect  to  the  Congress. 

The  bin  does  not  propose  any  change 
In  self-propelled  vessels,  like  the  Great 
Lakes  carriers.  It  was  not  Intended, 
either,  to  make  a  change  In  any  coast- 
wise water  transportation  In  oceangoing 
vessels,  and  at  the  appropriate  time,  I 
will  offer  a  committee  amendment  in  this 
regard. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
consideration  by  the  committee  of  the 
subject  of  these  mixed  tows  on  the 
river,  and  of  the  Commission  rulings  on 
them.  We  had  it  in  1962.  1964,  1967.  and 
again  this  year.  The  result  very  frankly 
Is  a  compromise,  which  obviously  means 
that  everyone  is  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  result.  Further  consideration  has 
been  urged  upon  us,  primarily  In  con- 
nection with  some  full-scale  revision  of 
an  overall  transportation  policy — but 
this  proposed  revision  Is  not  yet  at  hand. 
The  committee  believes  that  it  is  only 
proper  and  equitable  to  dispose  of  this 
issue  so  that  the  operators  will  know 
definitely  what  Is  before  them  and  so 
that  the  shippers  may  continue  to  have 
the  benefits  of  this  efficient  type  of  trans- 
IMrtatlon  service. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  barge  mixing  rule  has  been  posing 
problems  for  the  industry  and  for  Con- 
gress for  many  years.  The  issues  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  lucid  explana- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  lies  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  nature  of  the  barge  business 
and  to  some  extent  with  the  interrela- 
tionships between  the  various  modes  of 
transportation. 

The  barge  line  industry  is  made  up  of 
several  basically  different  kinds  of  car- 
riers. Some  are  certificated  by  and  regu- 
lated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Some  are  entirely  exempt  from 
ICC  regulation  by  reason  of  section  303 
(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
Some  barges  operate  under  contract  with 
shippers  over  long  periods  of  time,  and 
some  of  the  large  shippers  operate  their 
own  fleets. 

Shippers  of  bulk  commodities  have 
found  It  convergent  over  the  years  to 
have  available  barge  companies  exempt 
from  regulation  with  which  they  could 
make  contracts  for  the  movement  of  cer- 
tain bulk  products  on  short  notice  at  any 
charge  which  could  be  agreed  upon. 

Under  section  303 (b>  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  the  so-called  exempt 
barges  can  carry  any  three  bulk  products 
so  defined  by  the  customs  of  the  trade  in 
1939  in  one  tow.  The  law  says  that  these 
products  must  be  In  cme  vessel  but  specif- 
ically defines  a  vessel  as  a  combination 
of  barges  if  being  pushed  as  a  unit.  Over 
the  years  it  became  customary  for  ex- 
empt carriers  to  make  agreements  from 
time  to  time  with  certificated  barge  lines 
to  push  those  toward  their  final  destina- 
tion to  be  picked  up  again  by  the  exempt 
carrier  and  taken  to  final  destination. 
The  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission 
ruled  that  this  was  illegal  on  the  ground 
that  placing  exempt  products  with  regu- 


lated products  made  everything  in  that 
tow  subject  to  regulation.  The  barge  lines 
fought  this  ruling  through  the  court*  and 
eventually  It  was  decided  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  correct  and  that  such 
mixing  of  exempt  with  fully  regulated 
commodities  should  not  be  done.  Ob- 
viously the  regulated  barge  lines  wished 
to  continue  this  practice  and  the  exempt 
barge  lines,  having  found  it  at  lesist  con- 
venient If  not  vital,  also  preferred  to  have 
the  coiurt  ruling  overturned.  This  is 
the  basic  issue  in  the  mixing  rule 
controversy. 

For  many  years  exempt  bargellnes 
have  been  hoping  to  have  the  restrictions 
as  to  the  number  of  bulk  commodities 
which  could  be  carried  and  the  definition 
of  a  vessel  as  now  defined  in  the  law 
changed  so  that  any  number  of  bulk 
commodities  might  be  carried  and  a 
single  barge  could  be  considered  as  a  ves- 
sel. This  would  greatly  enhance  the  usa- 
bility of  exempt  bargellnes. 

As  could  probably  be  expected  there 
has  been  a  great  lack  of  agreement 
among  the  various  elements  of  the  barge 
Industry  on  this  point  and  nearly  any 
legislative  suggestion  by  one  such  ele- 
ment has  automatically  brought  forth 
total  disagreement  by  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry. Consequently,  legislation  of  any 
kind  concerning  barges  has  been  vir- 
tually impossible. 

The  court  decision  on  the  mixing  rule 
and  the  Indication  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  It  would  en- 
force Its  original  interpretation  pre- 
sented the  first  c«>portunlty  for  agree- 
ment within  the  industry.  Regulated 
barge  carriers  were  willing  apparently  to 
back  a  revision  of  section  303(b)  if  the 
other  water  carriers  would  back  legisla- 
tion which  would  undo  the  court  deci- 
sion, and  thus  the  matter  was  presented 
to  Congress. 

If  the  proposal  had  been  merely  to 
undo  the  results  of  the  court  case  and 
allow  practices  which  had.  in  fact,  been 
carried  (mi  for  8  to  10  years.  It  Is  very 
possible  that  It  could  have  been  accom- 
plished. By  overhauling  section  303(b). 
however,  the  legislation  would  change  all 
of  the  rules  of  the  game  In  the  water 
carrier  Industry  and  also  to  a  great  ex- 
tent Its  relationships  with  other  modes. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  barge  Industry  were  united 
for  the  first  time,  the  proposal  engen- 
dered antagonism  In  other  parts  of  the 
transportation  Industry,  and  this  caused 
It  to  blow  up.  The  railroad  industry, 
which  had  been  trying  for  many  years  to 
make  some  progress  toward  deregulation 
of  water  rates,  made  such  action  the 
price  of  its  concurrence.  Since  such 
changes  were  not  apt  to  happen,  the 
whole  matter  stood  on  dead  center  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Eventually  some  tenuous  cc»npromises 
were  workea  out.  and  the  result  was  the 
bill  which  came  from  the  committee.  This 
would  allow  mixing  to  take  place,  would 
not  change  the  definitions  in  303(b)  and 
would  require  all  carriers,  whether  ex- 
empt or  regulated  to  publish  rates  on 
bulk  products.  This  does  rwt  mean  that 
they  would  be  fully  regulated  by  the 
Coounission  but  such  rates  must  be  filed 
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with  the  ICC  and  maintained  for  at  least 
30  days.  The  shippers  who  use  exempt 
water  carriers  contend  that  this  provi- 
sion for  publication  will  ruin  the  useful- 
ness of  the  exempt  carriers  for  their  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  there  are  some 
imponderables  and  therefore  put  a  2- 
year  limitation  on  this  requirement  to 
see  what  actually  developed. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  for 
alternative  solutions  ranging  as  far  as 
complete  regulation  for  all  water  car- 
riers. There  will  undoubtedly  be  amend- 
ments proposed  on  the  floor,  but  I  will 
be  surprised  if  the  effect  of  any  of  these 
will  be  fully  understood.  If  this  legisla- 
tion were  not  before  us  and  the  mixing 
rule  were  to  be  enforced,  it  Is  possible 
that  the  industry  could  get  along.  There 
certainly  is  testimony  and  opinion  on 
both  sides  of  that  question.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know  the  very  best  answer  to 
this  problem  or  whether  in  fact  there  is 
an  answer. 

The  proposal  before  the  House  this 
afternoon  is  highly  controversial  and  not 
a  matter  which  has  come  from  our  com- 
mittee with  general  agreement.  My  only 
purpose  here  is  to  inform  the  members  of 
the  h' story  of  the  situation  for  whatever 
guidance  it  may  afford. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  dlsting\ilshed  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelskn). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  as  far  as  the  inland 
waterways  are  concerned  and  the  trans- 
portation of  15  percent  of  the  intercity 
traffic  in  the  United  States. 

I  was  not  on  the  subcommittee  which 
dealt  with  this  measure,  but  after  it 
came  to  the  full  committee  I  was  con- 
tacted by  some  of  the  people  back  home 
who  move  our  grain  to  market  pointing 
out  the  hazards  of  this  bill. 

May  I  say  that  In  the  Midwest  today 
we  are  unable  to  get  last  year's  grain  to 
market  because  of  the  shortage  of  box- 
cars. We  are  hopeful  of  moving  our  last 
year's  crop  in  order  to  accommodate  this 
year's  crop.  The  trucks  are  going  day  and 
night  to  deliver  the  grain  to  the  barges 
hoping  to  move  it  out  to  population  cen- 
ters before  the  new  crop  comes  in.  Three 
million  tons  are  moving  out  of  our  State 
from  Savage,  Minn.  They  are  destined 
from  Minnesota.  South  Dakota,  and 
North  Dakota  grain  markets  to  be  loaded 
on  the  barges  and  on  to  population  cen- 
ters. That  is  3  million  tons  and  2.5  mil- 
lion of  those  tons  are  grain. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  the  Midwest 
we  do  not  want  to  have  our  transporta- 
tion damaged  by  legislation  that  is  stim- 
ulated by  the  desire  of  some  to  stifle 
opposition  and  competition  in  a  manner 
that  I  think  is  unfair. 

I  want  to  point  out  first  that  this  Is  a 
field  that  I  have  not  been  in.  but  believe 
me.  I  have  studied  it  since  it  came  up  In 
our  committee. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  carriers  on  the 
water,  the  exempt  carrier,  which  Is  lim-, 
Ited  to  three  bulk  commodities — I  say 
limited;  they  are  not  cerilflcated,  they 
have  no  protection  of  right  of  entry,  they 
have  no  protection  under  Reed-Bulwln- 
kle  If  their  rate  structure  mint  be  ad- 


Justed.  And  competition  is  wide  open — 
everybody  hauling  on  the  river,  bringing 
oiu-  grain  to  market. 

We  then  have  the  regulated  carriers 
who  can  haul  anything  they  want  to. 
They  have  right  of  entry  protection  by  a 
certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity. 
They  have  a  monopoly  in  their  business, 
really,  because  no  one  can  freely  enter 
this  field  without  going  before  the  ICC 
for  a  permit.  So  they  do  have  a  com- 
petitive situation  similar  to  the  railroads. 

Now,  originally  a  plan  was  worked  out 
between  the  water  carriers  where  a  bill 
was  proposed  that  came  before  our  com- 
mittee. It  had  wide  support.  And  if  you 
look  at  the  list  of  witnesses  that  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  every  one 
of  the  witnesses  spoke  to  the  mixing  rule 
need,  and  you  find  no  testimony  in  the 
hearings  that  supports  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us  today  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding.  I 
do  believe  that  there  are  many  who  really 
do  not  understand  the  implications  of 
this. 

You  know,  as  I  think  of  It.  out  on  the 
farm  you  go  out  in  the  pasture  and  there 
the  little  old  meadowlark  has  a  nest,  and 
along  comes  a  cowbird,  and  la^  eggs  In 
the  meadowlark's  nest,  and  uwn  the 
mother  meadowlark.  when  these  eggs 
hatch,  to  her  surprise  has  son^e  cow- 
birds. 

Now.  this  bill  started  out  to  do  one 
thing,  but  it  turned  out  that  it  is  giving 
us  cowblrds  instead  of  meadowlarks.  I 
Just  want  to  call  that  to  your  attention, 
and  I  sought  carefully  to  try  to  meet 
what  has  been  seemingly  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared t>efore  our  committee,  at  the 
same  time  to  try  to  work,  it  out  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  unregulated  carriers 
can  continue  to  serve  the  farm  people  of 
oiu-  great  coxmtry. 

Now.  then,  all  of  the  witnesses  that 
appeared  indicated  that  they  were  con- 
cerned about  the  mixing  rule.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  It.  I  think  it  is  good  eco- 
nomics, but  I  would  like  to  again  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  puts  the  xmregulated 
carriers  under  regulation.  They  cannot 
change  their  rate  without  a  30-day  no- 
tice. They  can  haul  only  three  commodi- 
ties. And  If  the  regulated  carriers  are 
going  to  make  that  kind  of  a  deal  with 
the*  railroads  to  get  their  goal,  they  have 
violated  their  own  agreement  with  the 
other  part  of  the  water  carriers  trans- 
portation system  of  our  country. 

What  they  did.  they  made  the  agree- 
ment so  that  "If  you  will  support  us  in 
mixing  our  tow.  we  will  go  along  with 
levying  this  burden  oti  the  imregulated 
carriers."  At  the  same  time,  the  unregu- 
lated carriers  got  nothing  as  far  as  the 
original  plan  was  concerned,  or  the  orig- 
inal bill  w&<  concerned. 

If  the  unregulated  carriers  are  to  come 
under  reg\ilatlon,  then  why  should  they 
not  haul  anything  they  want?  Why 
should  they  not  haul  what  the  regulated 
carriers  do,  if  you  are  going  to  regulate 
them?  They  have  no  protection  of  right 
of  entry,  and  they  have  no  Reed-Btil- 


wlnkle  protection  which  the  railroads 
have  as  far  as  antitrust  is  concerned. 

So  this  bill  gives  no  relief  of  any  kind 
to  unregulated  carriers  but  gives  the 
regulated  carriers  everything  they  want. 

My  bill  will  permit  the  regulated  car- 
rier to  mix  his  tow.  My  bill  will  require 
that  he  post  a  minimum  rate  only.  The 
bin  that  is  before  us  is  a  regulated  rate. 
But  the  regulated  carriers  would  only 
have  a  minimum  rate,  which  can  be  a 
floor  or  which  can  be  negotiated  above 
it.  Really,  it  Is  no  rate  at  all.  But  it 
does  provide  a  floor.  It  then  would  ex- 
empt the  unregulated  carriers  and  keep 
them  in  the  same  position  that  they  are 
In. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  have  about  1.700 
carriers  in  the  United  States.  Eight  per- 
cent have  certificates.  Sixty-eight  per- 
cent are  unregulated  carriers.  Twenty- 
four  percent  are  those  who  have  their 
own  carrier  and  haul  their  own  com- 
modity and  are  not  for  hire. 

But.  my  friends.  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  other  amendment  other  than  my  own 
amendment.  I  want  to  say  I  was  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  when  the  railroads  appeared 
there  in  support  of  the  regulation  of  the 
railroads.  I  supported  the  consideration 
of  that  kind  of  proposition. 

I  have  here  statements  by  Mr.  Loomis. 
where  he  says  he  thinks  there  should  be 
less  regulation  rather  than  more  regula- 
tion. This  is  a  testimony  of  the  railroads. 
All  through  the  statements,  you  will  find 
Mr.  Loomis.  Mr.  Brosnan  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System,  and  Mr.  Heineman  of 
the  board  of  Chicago  Northwestern  Rail- 
road all  supporting  the  theory  that  we 
need  to  move  in  the  direction  of  deregu- 
lation rather  than  more  regulation. 

So  in  my  bill  I  am  not  disturbing  and 
I  am  not  touching  the  deal  that  the  reg- 
ulated carriers  made  with  railroads. 
They  made  the  deal — ^I  did  not. 

I  made  the  statement  that  I  will  not 
disturb  the  deal  that  the  regulated  car- 
riers made  because  they  say  in  their  own 
statement  that  this  is  no  problem.  The 
letter  you  have  in  your  office  and  the 
letter  I  have  in  my  office  from  Mr.  Creedy 
said  it  is  no  problem  to  publish  a  rate. 
So  I  did  not  touch  the  regulated  carriers 
in  any  way. 

But  my  bill  will  permit  the  mixing  of 
the  two,  which  is  an  economic  contri- 
bution. My  bill  will  exempt  the  unregu- 
lated carriers  and  let  them  continue  as 
they  have  in  the  past  to  serve  rural  Amer- 
ica in  a  manner  that  I  think  Is  very 
important. 

I  do  not  hold  that  this  substitute  bill 
I  have  put  together  has  all  the  answers, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  be  going 
to  conference  and  there  will  be  things 
that  can  be  worked  out. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  completely 
convinced  that  the  bill  I  have  offered  has 
greater  merit  than  the  one  that  has  been 
reported  out  of  the  committee  and  the 
one  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
reported. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
after  I  studied  the  situation,  having  in 
mind  the  farmers  of  my  area  suid  the 
farmers  of  your  area,  and  I  took  a  posl- 
titm  In  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Rules  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  supported  my  position. 

The  bill  lay  dormant  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  It  came  up  a  second  time. 
I  appeared  the  second  time,  and  the  bill 
was  laid  over.  Finally,  the  bill  came  out. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  something 
needs  to  be  done.  I  have  done  my  best 


cargo  and  the  regulated  cargoes  move  in 
the  same  barge  tow.  and  that  there  not 
be  any  artificial  means  by  which  they 
must  be  separated. 

When  the  long  tow  gets  down  to,  say. 
Baton  Rouge,  a  part  of  these  steel  barges 
will  go  on,  say.  to  New  Orleans.  Let  us 
say  that  the  coal  barge  goes  on  from 


to  try  to  find  some  kind  of  answer.  I  am-  Baton  Rouge  toward  the  Houston  ship 


sure  that  there  are  areas  where  there 
can  be  disagreement,  but  I  can  also  as- 
sure you  that  the  major  part  of  what  we 
wanted  in  the  original  bill  still  remains 
in  my  bill  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  bill  that  came  out  of  the  committee, 
which  is  on  the  floor  today  as  reported 
by  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FR.TTDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Ek:KHAROT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  bill  around  which  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  has  been  built.  One  might  say 
that  this  is  similar  to  Mark  Twain's 
story  of  "The  Tempest  in  the  Erie 
Cimal,"  a  very  dramatic  poem.  But  the 
situation  is  not  nearly  so  complex  as  it 
has  been  made  out.  Most  of  the  difficulty 
concerning  the  bill  is  not  related  to  the 
economics  and  the  law  of  the  bill  but, 
rather,  to  the  history  of  the  bill.  I  wish 
to  leave  the  history  aside  and  point  out 
what  the  situation  is  in  the  industry  and 
what  the  bill  does.  I  think  if  you  under- 
stand that,  you  will  all  agree  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed  as  it  came  out  of 
the  committee. 

The  situation  which  occurred  after 
1940  was  exactly  the  situation  that  Is 
sought  to  be  protected  in  large  part  by 
the  bill  today.  I  think  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  this  bill  does,  you  need  to 
understand  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
fact;  let  me  give  an  example. 

Let  IIS  suppose  that  a  barge  tow  com- 
mences on  the  Ohio  River  drawing  barges 
from  Pittsburgh  with  steel,  which  la  a 
regulated  commodity,  and  with  bulk 
coal,  which  is  not  a  regulated  commod- 
ity, and  starts  down  the  Ohio  Rive^ 
Presently  such  a  barge  tow  will  cany 
with  it  some  35  barges  by  the  time  It  gets 
well  on  the  way.  It  may  pick  up  barges 
at  Cairo  containing  grain,  perhaps.  It 
may  pick  up  other  barges  along  the  line 
which  may  contain  a  btilk  commodity 
like  salt. 

The  Importance  of  permitting  the 
mixing  of  the  coal  and  the  grain  at 
Cairo  and  perhaps  salt  somewhere  down 
the  line  with  the  regulated  commodities 
is  that  today  it  is  not  economically  fea- 
sible to  move  relatively  small  groups  of 
barges  which  have  been  collected,  all  of 
one  commodity.  It  is  far  more  economical 
and,  in  the  long  nm.  far  better  for  the 
shippers  and  far  better  for  the  pricing 
structure  and,  indeed,  for  the  farmers 
who  have  experienced  a  shortage  of  rail- 
road cars  to  carry  their  grain.  If  Itffgc 
barge  tows  can  move.  This  Is  perteS^ 
obvious  as  an  economic  proposition.  If 
the  large  power  imlt  that  pushes  the 
barges  can  push,  say,  39  barges  at  about 
the  same  price  It  would,  say,  push  20. 
the  total  price  of  haulage  is  reduced.  So 
it  is  quite  necessary  that  both  the  bulk 


channel,  through  the  Intercoastal 
Canal;  and.  let  us  say,  the  grain  goes  in 
that  direction.  The  big  tow  divides  up 
at  Baton  Rouge,  and  frequently  the  un- 
regulated carriers  carry  the  bulk  from 
that  point. 

Ultimately,  when  the  grain  and  the 
coal  reach  the  port  of  Houston,  it  will 
have  been  unregulated  in  its  whole  route 
tmder  the  practice  that  existed  before 
the  case  which  upset  this  practice,  which 
was  the  American  Barge  Line  case,  and 
which  culminated  in  Gulf  Canal  Lines  in 
the  district  court  in  Houston. 

What  was  decided  in  these  cases  was 
that  the  addition  of  the  bulk  barges  to 
the  large  regulated  tow  tainted,  in  effect, 
the  entire  haulage,  so  that  the  coal  and 
the  wheat  moving  down  with  the  large 
tow  had  to  be  subject  not  only  to  posting 
of  rates  but  to  full  regulation.  Of  course, 
this  creates  an  artificial  economic  pres- 
sure, requiring  a  division  of  those  tows 
into  bulk  cargo  tows  on  the  one  hand, 
and  into  the  regulated  tows  that  are  car- 
ried by  the  regulated  carriers  on  the 
other. 

This,  if  enforced,  would  create  a  tre- 
mendous, artificial  inefficiency  in  the 
business.  All  In  the  world  that  was  at- 
tempted by  the  bill  that  was  Introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
KtryKXNDAix)  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  by  myself  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  original  bill,  was  to  permit  a 
continuation  of  the  practice  which 
existed  from  about  1940  up  to  the  Amer- 
ican Canal  case  and  subsequently  by 
more  or  less  tacit  recognition  of  the 
economic  exigencies  of  the  case  by  the 
ICC.  We  are  Just  trying  to  continue 
this  status  quo. 

But  in  the  process  of  hearings  on  the 
bills  that  were  drafted  by  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
KUTKSNDALL) ,  the  ICC  uoted  that  great- 
er advantages  than  those  provided  by 
the  bulk  exemption  as  it  had  operated 
in  practice  could  be  gained  from  the  bills 
as  they  were  drawn.  More  than  three 
bulk  commodities  could  be  hauled  in  the 
tow.  Therefore,  the  ICC  recommended 
certain  language  which  limited  the  bills 
to  simply  permit  the  continuation  of  the 
practice  in  the  industry  bs  it  existed 
before  these  cases  and  the  continuation 
of  the  practice  that  exists  today. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of 
the  biUs  In  the  subcommittee  and  In  the 
main  committee,  it  was  argued  by  some 
of  the  carriers  and  it  was  sustained  by. 
I  think,  rather  persuasive  argtmients 
that  no  one  could  complain  if  all  of 
the  barging  companies,  both  the  regu- 
lated and  the  unregulated,  were  required 
to  post  rates.  Remember,  the  require- 
ment of  posting  rates  permits  a  chanse 
of  that  rate  in  a  period  of  as  little  as  30 
days. 

It  seems  to  me  that  requirement  was 
reasonable.  It  seems  to  me  the  bill  that 


came  out  of  the  committee  has  an  ab- 
solute Tninimum  effect  on  the  status  quo 
in  the  industry  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  objective  maintaining  efficient  haul- 
age and  not  upysetting  equities  between 
competing  modes  of  transportation. 

I  want  to  expend  a  little  time  in  point- 
ing out  what  would  happen  if  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsxn)  were  passed. 
I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
bill.  I  will  explain  why. 

We  can  do  one  of  two  things.  Either 
we  can  have  no  posting  of  minimum  rates 
by  any  of  the  persons  in  the  industry, 
as  the  original  bill  provided,  and  as  I  im- 
derstood  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  KoTKENDAti)  is  going  to  offer  be- 
fore this  Committee.  We  can  do  either 
that,  or  we  can  require  posting  of  min- 
imum rates  by  both  the  regulated  and  the 
unregulated  carriers. 

But  let  me  point  out  why  we  cannot 
do  what  the  distinguished  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  is  suggest- 
ing that  we  do.  Under  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nbl- 
SEN) .  the  regxilated  carrier,  the  one  that 
Is  moving  the  39-barge  tow,  for  Instance, 
would  have  to  post  his  minimum  rate 
with  respect  to  the  bulk  cargo  carried 
down  the  river  in  the  39-barge  tow.  But  if 
someone  segregates  unregulated  cargo, 
that  is  Just  the  bulk  cargo  like  the  coal 
and  the  wheat  I  described,  and  moves 
it  down  the  river  separately  from  other 
commodities,  then  he  moves  it  without 
posting  any  rates. 

It  Is  exactly  like  this  as  between  the 
two  competitors.  Remember,  they  are 
both  moving  the  wheat  and  the  coal.  It 
is  exactly  as  if  the  Government  con- 
tracted out  the  building  of  a  building 
or  a  highway  and  required  sealed  bids, 
but  permitted  one  of  the  bidders  to  open 
the  sealed  bids  before  he  made  his  final 
bid.  The  thing  is,  we  require  one  of  the 
competitors  to  expose  his  hand  as  to 
what  his  mlnimmn  rate  is  with  respect 
to  the  coal  and  the  wheat  that  is  hauled, 
and  we  permit  the  other  competitor  the 
opportunity  of  cutting  below  the  first 
one  by  a  nickel  and  never  post  his  rate. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ECXHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man,  because  I  am  almost  concluded. 

I  should  like  to  wind  up  by  saying  that 
the  bill  which  has  been  devised  within 
the  committee  has  taken  into  account 
these  questions  of  balance  between  car- 
riers, between  ta:«nsportation  facilities. 
The  committee  has  come  out  with  a  bill 
which  was  supported  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  committee.  It  was 
something  like  six  to  16. 1  cannot  recall 
the  exact  figure,  but  it  was  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  If  we 
rewrite  this  bill  on  the  floor,  and  If  we 
upset  the  considerations  ot  the  commit- 
tee and  of  the  subcommittee,  we  may  do 
tremendous  harm  with  respect  to  the  bal- 
ance between  the  varloiis  Industries. 

I  submit  further  that  it  is  most  Impor- 
tant that  we  do  something  to  permit  the 
continuation  of  the  status  quo  that  per- 
mits a  very  Important  segment  of  our 
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transportation   system   to   continue   to 
operate  in  the  way  it  is  now  operating. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  the  gentleman  another 
minute  from  our  time. 

So  long  as  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to  my  bill,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want 
the  record  to  leave  any  misinformation. 
Under  my  proposal  there  is  nothing 
standing  in  the  way  of  mixing  of  tows. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  said  so,  and  I  do  not  so  contend. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  the  implication 
I  would  gather  from  the  debate,  but  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  did  not  intend  to  do 
that. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  further  that 
the  gentleman  is  making  comparisons 
between  regulated  and  imregulated  car- 
riers, but  they  are  not  equal  in  any  re- 
spect. The  unregxilated  carrier  can  haul 
only  three  bulk  commodities.  When  it  is 
siiggested  that  they  be  put  under  regu- 
lation, with  the  three  commodity  loads, 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  advantage  to 
the  regulated  carriers  which  was  not  in 
the  original  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  This  Is  on  a  slightly 
different  point.  Do  I  not  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Ancher  Nelsen  amend- 
ment also  strikes  out  the  limited  period 
of  2  years  in  which  this  bill  creates  an 
exemption  and  gives  a  permanent  au- 
thority to  the  unregulated  carriers  to 
continue  to  haul,  say.  bulk  cargoes  like 
coal  and  wheat,  without  any  posting, 
whereas  the  regulated  carriers  would  be 
permanently  required  under  this  bill  to 
post  minimum  rates? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  They  would  be  perma- 
nently permitted  to  mix  their  cargo, 
which  they  cannot  do  under  present 
law.  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  tiiem.  And  they  will  be  given  a  mini- 
mum rate,  not  a  rate  as  provided  in  this 
bill,  which  is  not  a  minimum  rate.  We 
have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  so  far  as 
the  rate  is  concerned,  as  a  minimum 
rate,  which  it  is  not  in  the  bill  before  us. 

My  bill  makes  it  verj'  clear  that  it  is 
a  minimum  rate  above  which  they  can 
negotiate. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Greedy, 
who  says : 

Shippers  will  not  find  the  publication  of 
rates  burdensome. 

This  is  a  letter  from  the  regulated 
carriers. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<  Mr.  Pickle  >. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  my  full  time,  but  I  dc  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
committee,  H.R.  8298.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  bill  and  that  the  controversial  is- 
sues have  been  wisely  compromised. 

I  believe  that  every  possible  safeguard 
and  reasonable  exemption  has  been  In- 
cluded in  this  bill.  I  should  like  to  stress 
that  this  is  a  bill  Intended  to  strengthen 
the  common  carriers  and  to  increase 
competition,  and  not  decrease  It.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  this  measure 
has  the  support  of  the  common  carrier 
water  carriers,  of  the  common  carrier 


railroads,  and  of  the  common  carrier 
truckers.  , 

We  should  not  deceive  ourselves  on 
the  importance  of  the  common  carrier 
system.  The  bill  will  permit  the  regu- 
lated bargelines  to  calx  as  many  as 
three  dry  bulk  conunodities  witli  any 
number  of  nonbulk  commodities  with- 
out losing  the  exemption  from  regula- 
tion on  the  bulk.  This  will  allow  the 
bargelines  to  continue  present  operat- 
ing processes,  making«{ull  use  of  modern 
technology.  ^ 

The  bill  will  also  require  the  water 
carriers  to  publish  their  rates  on  exempt 
dry  bulk  commodities  for  a  period  of  2 
years.  The  rates  will  be  posted,  but  not 
regulated.  The  ICC  will  have  no  author- 
ity to  investigate,  suspend,  modify,  re- 
voke, or  otherwise  regulate  these  rates. 

After  lengthy  hearings  this  rate  pub- 
lication provision  was  included  in  the 
bill  by  a  bipartisan  majority  vote  of  the 
committee.  I  believe  the  committee  de- 
cision is  a  wise  and  proper  one.  Publica- 
tion of  these  rates  will  make  available 
for  the  first  time  information  regarding 
water  carrier  rates  on  bulk  commodities 
as  they  relate  to  shipper  benefits  and  to 
regulated  modes  of  transportation.  There 
should  be  no  legitimate  objection  to  the 
requirement  merely  that  the  rates  be 
posted,  particularly  when  the  commit- 
tee has  worked  out  a  reasonable  recon- 
ciliation of  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
various  carriers  and  shippers  in  the  in- 
dustry. Any  published  rate  may  be 
changed  with  30  days'  notice  to  the  ICC. 

Therefore,  I  resi>ectfully  urge  you  to 
oppose  any  attempts  to  remove  this  im- 
portant provision  by  floor  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  not  in- 
crease the  cost  of  water  transportation. 
That  has  been  charged,  and  that  is  not 
correct.  I  think  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  requiring  published  rates  for  the  first 
time.  We  debated  at  length  in  the  com- 
mittee what  commodities  could  be 
exempt  or  included  and  how  many  of 
them  there  were  and  who  was  shipping 
them.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission testified  before  oiu*  committee 
that  they  did  not  have  any  information 
ready  to  make  a  comprehensive  recom- 
mendation on  this  overall  project.  They 
had  no  records  of  what  non-regulated 
commodities  were  being  shipped  now  and 
in  what  manner  and  by  whom  and  in 
what  total.  Therefore,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  recommended 
tills  two-year  published  rate  and  study, 
which  would  extend  to  all  and  which  is 
not  a  regulation.  It  is  merely  a  published 
rate.  Therefore.  I  think  that  this  require- 
ment is  perhaps  the  most  Important  part 
of  the  biU  and  I  am  hop>eful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  pass  the  bill  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  without  any  substantial 
amendment. 

Mr.  l-'RIKI  )KTi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  DiNGELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 

before  this  body  is  a  bad  bill.  It  reflects 

,  vigorous  lobbying  endeavors  by  a  small 

group  of  vested  interests  which  seek  to 

abolish  what  has  been  well -settled  law 


for  many  years.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  about  the  bill  before  this  body  is 
that  it  has  been  pushed  through  with  so 
little  concern  for  the  genuine  Interests 
of  consumers  and  with  so  little  concern 
for  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

The  real  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
what  the  bill  seeks  to  undo  has  been  the 
law  for  a  long  time.  Back  in  1955  or  pos- 
sibly in  1957  it  was  first  held  that  an 
imregulated  carrier  towing  bulk  exempt 
barges  including  in  its  tow  nonbulk 
loaded  barges  lost  the  exemption. 

What  this  bill  really  does  is  to  over- 
ride and  to  change  that  particular  provi- 
sion of  law. 

The  situation  before  this  body  today 
is  going  to  resolve  down  to  three  choices 
for  the  membership: 

First,  to  vote  down  the  whole  Inequl- 
tous  mess,  and  leave  the  law  as  it  has 
been  settled,  and  let  the  ICC  regulate  the 
industry  as  in  fact  it  should.  This  I  be- 
lieve is  the  best  choice,  since  in  effect 
what  we  wiD  then  be  doing  will  be  as- 
suring that  the  ruthless,  brutal,  cut- 
throat kind  of  competition  that  is  en- 
gaged in  by  the  imregulated  carriers  will 
not  be  permitted,  and  that  we  will  have 
in  a  highly  monopolistic  situation  fair 
rules  of  competition,  established  by  an 
impartial  regulatory,  the  ICC. 

The  second  alternative  is  the  commit- 
tee bill,  and  the  committee  bill  has  cer- 
tain virtues,  the  first  of  which  is  that  it 
has  the  limitation  of  2  years;  the  second 
that  it  enables  us  for  the  first  time  to  get 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  sit- 
uation is  in  this  shadow  world  of  brutal, 
ruthless,  cutthroat  competition,  and  to 
actually  find  out  what  the  set  of  cir- 
cumstances are,  the  factual  situations 
that  would  either  justify  or  fail  to  jus- 
tify legislative  action  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  here  before  us  today. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  do,  and  that  is  that  it 
would  require  a  filing  of  rates.  Now,  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to  reg- 
ulate these  unregulated  carriers,  but  it 
means  that  for  the  first  time,  at  least, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  tell  what  they 
are  charging,  and  make  that  information 
available  to  all  of  the  consumers  and  to 
all  of  the  persons  who  use  this  type  of 
transportation.  And  this,  I  believe,  is  a 
highly  desirable  thing,  since  it  enables 
everybody  to  at  least  understand  what 
is  going  on  inside  this  Industry. 

And  of  course,  last  of  all.  the  bill  re- 
quires a  study  to  be  completed  In  con- 
formity with  the  recommendations  of  the 
ICC  by  that  agency,  and  to  find  out  what 
the  real,  underWng  facts  are;  what  the 
competitive  situations  are;  what  the  cut- 
throat competition  is  in  Its  precise  scope 
and  detail,  so  that  we  will  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  all  of  the  facts.  And  in 
this  particular  the  committee  bill  is  good. 

But  the  best  option.  I  wish  to  again 
stress  to  this  body,  is  that  we  should 
simply  vote  down  the  whole  mess,  and 
allow  the  ICC  to  continue  to  regulate  the 
Industry  in  their  well-eettled  fashion, 
and  in  accordance  with  what  everybody 
has  known  to  be  the  law  for  a  long  time, 
something  which  has  been  staved  off  by 
the  manipulation  and  connivances  of  the 
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regulated  and  unregulated  carriers  who 
have  sought  to  escape  control  by  the  ICC. 
The  last  option  this  body  is  going  to 
have  before  it  today  is  that  change  which 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Nelson),  has  expounded 
upon  at  great  length,  the  results  of  which 
I  wish  to  comment  upon. 

First  of  all.  it  will  not  let  us  haVe  any 
filing  with  regard  to  what  the  un- 
regulated carriers  will  charge  with 
regard  to  rates  suad.  secondly,  it  will 
not  allow  for  the  ICC  to  either  have  the 
factual  basis  or  the  legLslative  direction 
to  carry  out  a  study  which  really  is  going 
to  be  the  key  of  finding  out  what  the  real 
circumstances  are.  And  last  of  all  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  will  not  impose  a  2 -year  limita- 
tion on  this,  something  which  everybody 
in  the  subcommittee  was  personally 
agreed  was  necessary  so  that  we  could 
have  a  fresh  lo<*  at  this  when  the  study 
is  concluded. 

My  recommendations  to  this  body  are 
very  simply  put  on  the  back  of  the  minor- 
ity views  which  are  available  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  pointing  out  that 
the  bill  simply  seeks  to  undo  29  years  of 
established  and  settled  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 

to  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 

Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  have  been  very  im- 
pressed by  my  friend's  discussion.  The 
question  relates  to  posting  rates — ^that 
is  not  regulating  rates,  but  posting  rates. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  As  I  understand,  if 
the  Ancher  Nelsen  amendment  were 
passed,  then  there  would  be  no  need  to 
post  any  kind  of  rates  by  these  carriers 
that  are  unregulated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  as  to  those  that 
are  unregulated.  But  the  regulated  car- 
riers would  have  to  post  rates,  but  they 
would  have  to  do  that  anyhow. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Here  is  the  thing 
that  troubles  me  about  that.  It  seems 
that  there  are  some  carriers  that  are 
captive  carriers — captive  carriers  of  a 
company— like  a  coal  manufacturing 
company.  In  that  Instance  these  are 
profits  made  both  from  the  production 
of  coal  and  from  the  haulage  of  coal  by 
the  same  concern. 

The  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  deter- 
mines the  depletion  allowance  on  the 
coal.  Now  if  the  rates  need  not  be  pub- 
lished, is  there  anything  that  my  friend 
knows  which  would  prevent  coal  com- 
panies from  placing  the  absolute  mini- 
mum rate  on  the  transportation — and 
the  maximum  on  production,  and  thus 
control  their  own  depletion  allowance? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  In  effect,  the  coal  com- 
pany, by  so  doing,  by  charging  zero  or 
$1  or  50  cents  per  ton  or  something 
of  that  kind  to  move  its  coal  could 
not  only  control  his  depletion  allowance 
but  could  maximize  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  and  would  thereby  be 
getting  a  subsidy  from  the-  taxpayers  by 


maximizing  its  depletion  allowance  by 
Increasing  the  cost  of  coal  and  thereby 
increasing  its  depletion  allowance  to  a 
maximum  degree,  applying  It  not  only 
to  coal  oil  and  sulphur  but  also  to  any 
other  bulk  commodity  that  is  hauled. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. _    .  ,j 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  KUYKKNDALL). 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  that  some  people  on  the  floor 
have  noticed  that  several  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forei^ 
Commerce  were  late  to  get  here  for  the 
handling  of  this  bill.  Including  Its  author. 
I  do  not  know  the  customs  of  this 
House  in  the  past,  but  it  does  seem  a  UtUe 
bit  strange  that  during  the  funeral  of  a 
member  of  this  committee,  a  biU  offered 
by  a  member  of  this  committee  would  be 
taken  up  in  his  absence  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  seven  members  of  this  commit- 
tee 

Mr  Chairman.  H  Jl.  8298,  the  so-called 
mixing  rule  bill  which  I  introduced  In 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress  was 
prompted  by  three  separate  but  com- 
pelling and  uniting  reasons  to  preserve 
the  regulated  water  carrier  industry  as 
a  necessary  and  viable  part  of  our  trans- 
portation system. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  VS.  Supreme 
Court  decision  affirming  a  U.S.  district 
court  which  had  held  that  If  the  ICC  m- 
terpretation  of  section  303(b)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  brought  about 
transportation  inefficiencies  which  dis- 
criminated against  regulated  earners, 
the  remedy  is  to  be  with  Congress. 

The  second  reason  was  the  enormous 
growth  in  operating  efiBciencies  reeultmg 
from  improved  barge  technology  over  the 
years  since  the  water  common  carriers 
became  regulated.  Improved  technology 
which  made  the  wording  of  Section  303 
(b)  archaic  and  unduly  restrictive. 
Let  me  illustrate  quickly  how  far  this 


technology    advanced.    A  -^ypical    1940 


barge  tow  with  towboats  of  300  to  1,500 
horsepower  had  capacity  for  5.000  to  10,- 
000  tons  of  cargo.  Beginning  in  1955  a 
revolution  in  power  resulted  In  towboats 
of  6,000  to  9,000  horsepower  and  capacity 
for  40,000  tons  of  cargo.  In  the  last  15 
years  productivity  of  towboats  has  more 
than  tripled. 

The  third  reason  was  to  continue  low- 
cost  water  transportation  resulting  from 
the  above  described  improved  productiv- 
ity Testimony  before  our  committee 
showed  that  the  average  per  ton  revenues 
of  the  flve  principal  water  common  car- 
riers were  reduced  10  percent  from  $2.56 
in  1960  to  $2.31  In  1966.  In  terms  of  per 
ton-mile,  these  average  revenues  show 
even  greater  reductions  to  the  point  that 
today  it  is  below  3  miUs.  or  to  put  it  an- 
other way.  barge  rates  today  are  at  the 
same  level  of  rates  charged  50  years  ago. 
This  Is  a  remarkable  triumph  over  the 
pressures  of  rising  labor— material  costs 
and  inflation. 

Let  me  state  briefly  what  section  303 
(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  pro- 
vides: It  Is  an  exemption  from  regulation 
of  the  transportation,  by  water  carriers, 
of  commodities.  In  bulk,  when  not  more 
than  three  such  are  transported  in  tiie 


cargo  space  of  a  vessel.  This  exemption 
had  two  pertinent  limitations.  One  de- 
fined bulk  commodities  in  terms  of  the 
trade  as  of  June  1.  1939.  The  other  stat«d 
that  two  or  more  vessels  whUe  navigated 
as  a  unit  were  a  single  vessel. 

It  was  my  intention  to  so  rephrase 
section  303(b)  that  It  would  meet  today's 
needs  by  preserving  the  principle  of  mix- 
ing regulated  and  nonregulated — bulk — 
commodities,  eliminate  the  archaic  1939 
date,  and  omit  the  imduly  restrictive 
language  of  calling  two  or  more  vessels 
when  operated  together  a  single  vessel. 
Unless  this  Congress  preserves  the 
right  of  mixing,  which  was  my  original 
purpose  In  sponsoring  this  legislation, 
you  do  two  things  which  are  unthinkable 
today.  First,  you  deny  the  fruits  of  im- 
proved technology  and  cancel  the  effi- 
ciencies of  the  present  large  tows  by  re- 
quiring the  breaking  up  of  these  tows  into 
smaller  units  which  carry  regulated  and 
exempt  commodities  separately:  second, 
you  will  cause  an  increase,  which  has 
been  estimated  as  much  as  15  percent,  in 
water  transportation  costs  to  the  vletri- 
ment  of  the  public. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  to  the  poli- 
tics of  the  matter.  When  B.R.  8298  was 
introduced,  and  during  the  time  that 
hearings  were  held,  it  was  assumed  that 
its  purpose  was  to  simply  give  legislative 
approval  to  the  existing  practices  of  the 
barge  industry,  practices  that  have  been 
developed  over  a  period  of  two  decades 
and  had  been  put  in  question  by  court  de- 
cisions. This  simply  meant  the  allowing 
of  a  regulated  barge  line  to  carry  regu- 
lated and  nonregulated  items  in  the 
same  tow. 

Under  this  existing  practice  up  to 
three  nonregulated  bulk  items,  such  as 
grain,  coal,  chemicals,  and  so  forth,  could 
be  hauled  in  Individual  barges  In  the 
same  tow  without  a  published  and  regu- 
lated rate.  Under  the  same  ruling,  the 
noncertlfled  carriers  who  carried  nothing 
but  nonregulated  Items  could  also  carry 
up  to  three  of  these  items  and  not  come 
under  regulation. 

Of  course,  the  railroads,  who  sean  to 
have  spent  their  time  In  the  last  few 
vears  fighting  such  progressive  legisla- 
tion as  this,  instead  of  keeping  their  own 
house  in  order,  opposed  the  original  con- 
cept of  allowing  this  progressive  opera- 
tion in  the  barge  Industry. 

Granted,  there  is  lots  of  room  for 
change  in  the  regulations  and  practices 
in  the  barge  industry.  As  an  example,  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  I  shall  try  to 
develop  some  sort  of  user  charge  for  the 
barge  lines  to  contribute  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  navigable  waterways.  This  Is  an 
area  that  I  think  has  been  overlooked 
and  I  think  is  definitely  Just. 

During  the  markup  session  of  the  sub- 
committee there  suddenly  appeared  an 
almost  completely  new  blU  with  several 
provisions,  a  bill,  incidentally,  written 
outright  by  the  raih-oads.  One  included 
the  requirement  that  all  barge  lines  pub- 
lish a  minimum  rate  on  nonregulated 
cargo  This  so-called  compromise,  which 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  author  of  the 
bill,  was  presented  in  the  subcommittee 
an<i  passed  over  my  strenuous  objec- 
tion. The  same  thing  happened  in  the  full 
committee. 
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At  the  proper  time,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Nklsen)  will  intro- 
duce an  amendment  removing  the  regu- 
lation that  the  noncertifled  carriers  pub- 
lish rates  on  nonregulated  cargo.  I  shall 
introduce  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Nklskn's 
amendment  which  states  that  no  non- 
regulated  cargo  shall  require  publica- 
tion of  rates.  These  two  amendments 
will  put  the  barge  line  bill  back  into  the 
condition  of  simply  allowing  mixing, 
which  was  Its  first  intent,  and  will  not 
allow  the  railroads  to  make  a  deal  vritii 
a  part  of  the  barge  industry  to  use  this 
bill  as  a  vehicle  to  require  published 
rates.  The  language  ofifered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  requiring  a  two- 
year  study  is  most  welcome. 

I  think  It  Is  a  required  thing.  The  part 
of  the  bill  that  also  limits  this  legisla- 
tion to  2  years  is  a  desired  thing,  be- 
cause it  would  require  that  the  barge 
industry  give  their  help  in  writing  what- 
ever comprehensive  total  transportation 
legislation  may  come  up.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  a  time  when  we  will  require  a 
publication  of  rates  by  the  barge  in- 
dustry. The  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Congress  will  decide  that  in  the 
proper  time. 

However.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
should  not  allow  the  railroads  to  dictate 
the  practices  of  the  most  progressive 
form  of  freight  transportation  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me  they  have  done 
a  good  enough  job  of  fouling  up  their 
own  industry,  without  allowing  them  to 
dictate  the  practices  of  a  competitor. 

I  strongly  luge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Nelsen)  ,  as  amended  by  my 
amendment,  and  then  the  adoption  of 
the  bill.  If  the  Nelsen  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  I  regretfully  cannot  support  this 
bill,  and  I  will  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
I  xmderstand  correctly  the  able  gentle- 
man in  the  well  to  say  that  his  amend- 
ment would  require  posting  or  exemp- 
tion from  posting  with  respect  to  cargo, 
that  is  everyone  engaged  In  carrying  the 
same  cargo  would  be  treated  the  same, 
whereas  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsxn) 
would  apply  the  exemption  with  respect 
to  the  type  of  carrier? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  That  is  correct. 
In  other  words,  whenever  a  nonregu- 
lated cargo  is  carried  by  anyone,  it  should 
not  have  a  rate  published. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  this  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult bill  to  compromise  between  the 
positions  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  that  everything  ought  to 
be  regulated,  and  those  who  felt  nothing 
In  the  nonregulated  field  should  be  reg- 
ulated. So  my  question  to  the  gentleman 
is  this.  Suppose  the  gentleman's  amend| 
ment  is  not  carried — I  shall  probably 
support  the  gentleman  on  his  amend- 
ment— but  if  it  does  not  carry,  and  the 


Nelsen  amendment  carries,  so  we  are  left 
with  the  situation  then  that  the  regu- 
lated carriers  publish  and  the  unregu- 
lated do  not  publish  or  post,  and  the  bill 
is  then  in  that  form,  will  the  gentleman 
support  the  bill  then? 

That  is  an  unfair  question. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  will  wiswer  the 
gentleman's  question.  The  regulated 
barge  carriers,  against  my  very  strong 
admonition  and  advice,  went  to  the  rail- 
roads and  made  a  deal,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  NxLSEN)  take  that  into  considera- 
tion. He  says  they  made  their  bed:  they 
should  lie  in  it.  That  is  his  attitude  and 
there  may  be  some  justice  in  It.  But 'I 
have  a  little  more  concern  for  the  over- 
all industry  than  to  think  about  some- 
body going  behind  my  back,  so  without 
their  approval  I  am  offering  this  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  Industry,  instead  of 
playing  ball  with  a  few  lobbyists. 

My  point  is  this.  If  my  amendment 
fails  and  the  Nelsen  amendment  passes, 
I  shall  support  the  bill.  But  if  my  amend- 
ment fails,  and  the  Nelsen  amendment 
falls,  I  simply  cannot  go  along  with  this 
kind  of  action  against  the  nonregulated 
barge  carriers  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  compromise  and  had  no  part 
in  it  and  were  the  Innocent  victims  of 
the  deal  made.  I  shall  not  go  along  with 
the  bill  unless  they  are  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Would  that  not  result  In 
the  situation  then  that  everybody  was 
regulated  and  everybody  would  have  not 
only  to  publish  their  rates  but  go  into 
approval  of  the  ICC  for  their  rates,  be- 
cause, as  I  imderstand  it,  on  the  three 
bulk  items  of  cargo,  it  is  that  you  end 
up  with  the  others — in  other  words,  it 
goes  from  regulated  and  nonregulated. 
and  finally  ends  up  being  a  regulated 
tow,  and  then  the  unregiilated  would 
have  to  file  too.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  To  answer  the 
gentleman's  question,  if  no  bill  at  all  is 
passed,  the  nonregulated  carriers  will  be 
operated  exactly  as  they  are  today.  They 
stand  to  gain  nothing  and  lose  every- 
thing in  this  legislation.  If  no  bill  at  all 
is  passed,  the  nonregulated  carriers  may 
carry  three  bulk  items  just  as  they  are 
today.  If  303(b),  which  grants  exemp- 
tion, is  not  repealed,  and  if  this  bill  does 
not  pass,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  to  be  correct.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  then  that  as  the  un- 
regulated carriers  go  up  the  river,  and 
as  their  cargo  is  later  combined  into  a 
regulated  tow,  then  just  what  happens 
with  most  of  these  commodities?  Are 
they  under  regulation  and  the  whole 
rate  for  the  whole  tow  must  be  published 
including  the  imregulated  pcut? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  This  is  in  a  cloud. 
This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
whole  business  of  publishing  rates  is  so 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  that  not  happen? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  ICC  cannot 
tell  us  any  more  than  you  can  tell  us 
what  this  minlmimi  rate  really  means. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing. That  is  why  I  thought  we  had  to 
have  it,  for  the  benefits  for  the  unregu- 
lated carriers  up  river,  by  passing  the 
bill. 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  nonregulated 
carrier  is  helped  in  no  way  whatsoever 
by  passing  this  bill.  The  nonregulated 
carrier  is  only  hurt  by  it.  He  has  been 
the  victim  of  the  so-called  compromises. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  When  I  have  seme  time 
we  will  continue  the  colloquy,  because  I 
believe  this  is  very  Important. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  On  the  amend- 
ments we  will  continue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes,  and 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  I  have  heard  the  gen- 
tleman make  a  comment  about  a  deal 
being  made.  I  attended  all  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  did  not  know  of  any  deal. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  deal  was 
made  after  the  hearings. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  know  we  accepted  In 
amendment  that  they  all  publish  their 
rates.  The  railroads  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Right. 

Mr.  FRIEDEIL.  And  they  came  in  and 
fought  the  proposal,  saying  they  would 
be  hurt  tremendously.  They  said.  "We 
will  withdraw  our  objections  provided 
they  publish  the  rates." 

Is  that  what  they  call  a  deal? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Friedkl)  ,  is  it 
not  true,  on  the  day  that  the  substitute 
bill — It  was  not  an  amendment — was 
considered — it  is  my  recollection — it  was 
still  on  railroad  paper,  after  using  their 
mimeograph  machine? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  In  effect  they  said  they 
would  not  object  provided  they  published 
the  rates. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  So  we  let  the  rail- 
roads write  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  They  certainly  did  not 
write  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Other  than  the 
two  amendments  added  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  they  wrote  every 
word  that  we  passed/ 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  not  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sdeld 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

That  is  a  bad  statement  to  make.  I 
sat  in  on  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  they  did  not  write  the  bill.  The  rail- 
roads did  not  write  the  bill.  The  commit- 
tee wrote  the  bill.  They  came  in,  with 
their  right  to  be  opposed  to  the  bill,  but 
they  did  not  write  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Sir,  I  am  the  au- 
thor of  the  original  bill,  and  there  Is 
nothing  in  this  bill  I  wrote;  and  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  bill  written  by  the 
committee  except  the  two  amendments 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  should  like  to  go 
back  for  just  a  moment  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams)  to  give  an  example. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  wheat  and  corn 
and  salt  go  up  in  barges  from  the  Port  of 
Houston,  and  that  this  is  carried  by  an 
unregulated  carrier,  but  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  haul  Is,  let  us  say,  Cm- 
cinnaU.  If  the  unregulated  carrier  turns 
over  these  three  barges,  say,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  to  a  regidated  carrier,  who  car- 
ries the  load  on  up  to  Cincinnati,  as- 
suming that  the  present  determination 
of  law  is  permitted  to  stand,  is  it  not  true 
that  both  the  unregulated  earner  haul- 
ing from  Houston  to  New  Orleans,  and 
the  carrier  hauling  from  New  Orleans 
to  Cincinnati  would  be  subject  to  regu- 
lated rates;  and  therefore  the  original 
haul  would  be  Illegal,  imder  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  knows  there  have  not 
been  suiy  final  rulings  on  this  part,  but  I 
believe  the  genUeman  from  Texas  also 
knows  that  aU  in  the  world  that  would 
happen,  immediately  upon  the  passage 
of  the  Nelsen  amendment,  or  immed- 
iately upon  the  passage  of  no  bill  at  all, 
is  that  every  single  regxUated  barge  Ime 
in  this  country  will  have  a  nonregulated 
subsidiary.  This  is  what  wlU  happen,  be- 
cause they  will  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  ICC,  yes, 
the  gentleman  is  right,  and  this  mak^ 
the  subject  of  this  biU  more  important, 
and  it  makes  it  ridiculous  to  have  this 
mintTTiiim  rate  publication.  It  makes  it 
even  more  ridiculous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  again  ex- 

^  Mr  KUYKENDALL.  We  will  have 
plenty  of  time  for  coUoquy  on  the  amend- 
ments. .  ,    1  ij 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  .  ^^    , 

Mr.  BRCX>KS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation that  we  are  considering  today  ^ 
vital  to  the  Ninth  District  of  Texas  which 
I  represent  and  to  all  of  the  Umted 

"^  Barge  traffic  carries  vast  quantities  of 
material  to  and  from  the  plants  of  the 
industrial  complex  in  the  east  Texas  area 
of  my  district  and  to  many  other  such 
areas  throughout  our  Nation.  This  traf- 
fic represents  the  most  economical  mode 
of  transportation  avaUable  and  therefore 
results  in  savings  to  every  American. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  today  is 
to  provide  for  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical utilization  of  our  waterways. 

The  problem  that  we  seek  to  relieve  is 
one  which  has  been  Imposed  by  admin- 
istrative regulation.  If  relief  is  not  given 
the  great,  technological  advances  In 
waterway  traffic — the  greater  tow  capac- 
ity the  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
channels— wlU  In  large  part  be  wasted. 
The  cost  of  this  lack  of  efficiency  would 
eventually  be  passed  on  ultimately  to  the 
consumer. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  exempt  com- 
modities from  regulation  but  merely  to 
provide  that  where  already  exempted 
bulk  commodities  are  transported  along 
with  regulated  commodities,  the  higher 
rates  would  not  then  be  Imposed  on  the 
exempt  material.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  industries 
throughout  the  country  will  benefit  orig- 

/ 


InaUy  from  this  bill,  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiary will  be  the  American  consumer. 
I  sincerely  urge  favorably  consideration 
of  this  bill  as  passed  by  the  Interstate 
and"!Porelgn  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr:  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  genUe- 
man srield?  ^  ^      ,  ,  . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Can  the  genUeman 
tell  me  a  consumer  group  nationally 
recognized  that  Is  supporting  this  biU? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any.  in  my  judgment,  unless  you 
consldeirthe  big  coal  operators  and  gram 
traders,  who  are  apparenUy  very  Inter- 
ested In  this  legislation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Does  the  genUe 
man  know  any  consumer  group?  He  say 


this  te  a  big  consiuner  benefit  bill.  Do 
you  know  of  any  consumer  group  that  is 

backing  it?  .        ..  „  *  4*  le 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No;  I  do  not.  But  it  is 
quite  obvious  to  anybody  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  ultimately  borne  by  the 
*  consimier  of  the  commodity  moved. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Pulton). 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  ths«enUeman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, HJR.  8298,  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  mod- 
ernize certain  restrictions  upon  the  ap- 
pUcation  and  scope  of  the  exemption  pro 


More  horsepower  was  defclrable,  but  the 
dirwst-connected,  reversing,  slow-speed  «ae- 
sel  engine  was  so  cumbersome  and  heavy 
that  huU  Blxe  limitations  dictated  a  majd- 
mum  horsepower  of  about  2,000.  The  bre^- 
through  to  a  higher  power  came  with  the 
development  of  the  reversing  reduction  gear 
which  allowed  the  use  of  higher  speed  dltsel 
englnw,   which  decreased  the  physical  di- 
mensions of  the  power  unit  and  also  so  re- 
duced the  weight  that  more  horsepower  c»uld 
be   put   Into   a   normal   size   towboat   hull. 
Perfection  of  the  supercharger  added  even 
more   horsepower   for   a    given   weight   and 
txxUy   we   have  twln-ecrw   towboaM   with 
6  400  horsepower  and  triple  and  quadruple 
s^ew  towboats  with  horsepower  ranging  up 
to  9  000.  However.  It  was  not  untU  late  1955 
that  the  first  of  these  modem  powerful  tow- 
boats  appeared  on  the  rivers.  (P.  84.)' 

->L      At  the  same  time  the  rivers  and^  canaUi 

,7^^ia' 


nftve  been  Improved  and  longer  and  larger 
locks  have  been  Installed.  An  example  of  such 
improvement  was  given  by  Mr.  Struble: 

•Wen  the  Ohio  was  orlglnaUy  canalized. 
It  had  63  loclcB  with  chambers  110  f««t  by 
600  feet.  A  double-locUng  tow  consisted  «« 
a  towboat  and  a  maximum  of  twenty  175- 
by  26-foot  barges.  Assuming  800  tons  per 
barge,  this  made  a  16.000-ton  tow.  In  the 
late  1930's,  It  was  clear  that  It  would  be 
necessary  to  replace  and  enlarge  the  locks 
on  the  Ohio  River  system.  Construction  be- 
gan shortly  after  the  war  and  by  the  late 
1970s  the  replacement  program  wlU  *>«<»"«- 
Dieted.  Each  dam  wUl  have  a  lock  of  110 
bv  1300  feet.  Hence  a  double-locking  tow 
could  then  consist  of  34  barges  of  l£pO-to»» 
to  1,400-ton  capacity,  or  about  *0.000^*o°f- 
Couple  this  increase  to  capacity  wltb  the 
fact  that  the  redevelopment  of  the  Ohio  wui 
make  possible  a  12-foot  Instead  of  a  9-foot 


pUcation  and  scope  of  the  exemption  pro-     j^^an^  possible  a  12-root  i°»^°  ™  -  '  *""- 


water  of  bulk  commodities. 

Actually  section  303(b)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  of  1940  is  so  general 
that  it  restricts  the  ability  of  bargellnes 
to  mix  regulated  and  unregulated  in  a 
single  tow  and  prevents  the  accumulation 
of  a  sufficient  volume  of  barges  to  take 
advantage  of  the  capacity  of  larger  and 
more  powerful  towboats. 

I  might  say  in  answer  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Oklahoma  that  the  rates  of 
the  bargellnes  are  so  low  that  they  have 
hardly  gone  up  since  the  1920'6.  The  In- 
creased technological  advances  and 
larger  tows  are  great  economic  advances 
and  have  been  brought  about  by  research 
and  engineering,  and  a  large  part  of  it 
has  been  done  in  the  upper  Ohio  River 
area,  which  I  represent. 

From  1930  to  1940,  river  operations  of 
barge  transportation  changed  basically — 
dlesd  engines  replaced  steam-powered 
bo&Xs  and  propellers  replaced  the  his- 
toric stem  wheels.  By  1940,  the  average 
towboat  had  360  horsepower,  and  a  tow- 
ing capacity  of  1,600  tons,  in  an  average 
of  two  barges  towed. 

There  has  been  a  great  Increase  in 
horsepower  of  riverboats  since  World 
War  n.  In  1955.  the  average  river  tow- 
boat  has  three  times  as  much  horsepower 
as  in  1940.  This  1955  average  towboat 
had  1.169  horsepower,  and  towed  around 
10  barges.  By  great  technical  and  engi- 
neering advances,  in  1966  the  average 
towboat  had  2,931  horsepower,  towing 
24  barges  at  once.  .     ,  ,     ^ 

The  Dravo  C^orp.   of   Neville  Island, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  made  an  outst^- 
Ing  record  of  progress  much  above  U.S 
average.  L.  P.  Struble.  an  officer  of  that 
company,  stated  at  the  hearings: 


proved  efficiency  In  the  future  Is  tremen- 
dous." (P.  84.) 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commence 
Committee  took  action  as  follows: 
Committee   Acnow 
The  principal  Issue  before  us  as  set  out  In 
the  blU  Is  that  of  whether  the  statutory  Um- 
Itatlons  of  1940  now  are  to  be  removed  so 
that  bargellnes  may  have  an  exemption  from 
regulation  In  the  carriage  of  buUc  comrrodl- 
tles  without  regard  to  the  mixture  of  th^ 
bulk  commodlUes  vrtth  nonbulk  (regulated) 
commodities  In  the  same  tow.  TT^  Is  the 
issue  of  the  -mixing  rule."  The  blU  as  In- 
troduced also  would  eliminate  the  1939  cut- 
off date  and  apply  the  three-commodity  Urn- 
Itatlon  to  each  barge,  rather  than  the  tow, 
so  that  a   tow  of  20   barges,  for  example, 
might  contain  as  many  as  60  different  buut 
commodities.                                         .      ,     _. 
in  the  hearings  on  this  blU.  It  developed 
that  this  Issue  was  tied  In  by  many  witnesses 
to  that  of  whether  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation should  have  an  equalised  oppor- 
tunity for  competiUve  traffic.  

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  took 
the  position  that  equalization  of  t^por- 
tunlty  for  the  various  modes  to  compete  for 
this  ttafflc  should  be  attained  through  eUm- 
ination  of  the  exemption. 

The  water  Interests  who  testified  presented 
a  united  front  on  the  bUl  as  It  was  fntto- 
duced,  that  Is,  the  removal  of  the  statute^ 
limitations  so  that  the  exemption  from  reg- 
ulation of  bulk  commodities  would  P*r^^ 
rejtardless  of  the  number  of  such  commodl- 
U^  and  regardless  of  the  "mixing"  of  regu- 
lated nonbulk  and  nonregulated  buUt  com- 
modities in  the  same  tow. 

'Pace  numbers  In  parentheses  rejer  to 
prtot^  hearings  'Water  Carrier  Mtxl^ 
Rule"  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
91st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Serial  No.  91-16». 
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At  the  hearings.  I  submitted  a  state- 
ment favoring  this  legislation  as  well  as 
testimony  which  I  read  into  the  record 
in  part,  with  some  changes  to  bring  my 
testimony  up  to  date: 

STATXMTNT  BT  MK.  PCl-TON   OF  PlNNSYLVANlA 

The  committee  U  of  the  opinion  that  the 
simple  issue  ot  whether  the  exemption  from 
regulation  of  the  transportation  by  water  of 
buUc  commodities  should  be  lost  by  reason 
of  mixing  this  transportation  with  that  of 
regulated  nonbulk  commodities  should  be 
met  head-on.  The  Issue  has  been  before  us 
too  long.  It.  was  heard  In  1963.  again  in  1963- 
64  In  connection  with  a  broader  bUl,  in  1967, 
and  again  this  year. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  con- 
sideration of  this  issue  should  await  the  con- 
sideration of  a  broad  revision  of  our  overall 
national  transportation  policy.  The  commit- 
tee Is  mindful  of  the  attention  which  has 
been  given  to  the  equalization  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  various  cKxles  to  compete  for 
certain  traffic.  It  also  is  cognizant  that  pro- 
posals have  been  made  for  less  rather  than 
more  regulation  and  for  greater  reliance  upon 
competition  and  other  forms  of  statutory 
restraints.  The  committee  also  cannot  over- 
look the  fact  that  It  has  been  the  Nation's 
policy  to  spend  vast  sums  upon  the  improve- 
ments of  these  waterways  for  the  purpose, 
among  others,  of  permitting  water  transpor- 
tation. There  have  been  many  improvements 
since  1940  and  many  are  now  In  process  and 
contemplated. 

We  are  aware  of  the  merit  in  these  sug- 
gestions but  we  recognize  that  in  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a  failure  to  arrive 
at  any  such  overall  propoised  revision,  and  it 
\i  not  likely  that  one  quickly  can  be  attained. 

We  believe  that  this  one  issue  should  be 
treated  of  now  and  no  longer  delayed.  If  we 
do  not  affirmatively  arrive  at  a  legislative 
conclusion,  the  matter  will  become  moot  be- 
cause the  order  of  the  Commission  enforcing 
the  1940  provisions  will  become  effective. 

Accordingly,  In  the  bill  as  here  reported, 
the  commltttee  has  resolved  the  Issue  first 
by  adopting  the  alternate  langxiage  which 
was  suggested  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  during  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 
The  Commission  substitute  would  permit  the 
mixing  in  one  tow  of  barges  carrying  regulat- 
ed and  nonregulated  commodities  without 
the  exemption  from  rate  regulation  being 
lost  as  to  the  bulk  commodities.  This  would 
permit  the  carriers  to  do  what  they  have 
been  doing. 

STATMttNT  AND  TESTIMONT  OF  HON.  JaMZS  O. 
FCXTON,      A      REP«ESeNTATTVK      IN      CONCRrSS 

FaOM  THE  Statb  or  Psnnstlvania 

Mr.  FtT,TON.  I  am  glad  to  appear  before 
this  committee.  Our  United  States  rivers  are 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  we  have  In  the 
tJnlted  States  because  they  open  up  the 
whole  center  of  the  country  and  put  every 
one  of  these  cities  that  are  inland  cities  on 
fine  transportation  routes  Just  as  the  Great 
Lakes  have  been  optened  up  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

This  Is  one  of  the  few  industries  I  know 
of  where  in  the  statute  It  says  that  it  Is 
frozen  In  cement  with  the  paragraph  like 
this  under  section  303(b) : 

This  subsection  shall  apply  only  In  the 
case  of  commodities  and  bulk  which  are. 
in  accordance  with  existing  custom  of  the 
trade  In  the  handling  and  transportation  of 
such  commodities  as  of  June  1,  1939. 

That  is  freezing  for  30  years.  This  is  1969. 
We  are  getting  to  be  much  more  consumer 
minded,  we  producing  States  and  Industries. 
Of  eotirse,  the  consumer  wants  the  most 
efficient  Industry  and,  therefore,  the  lowe* 
price. 

So  that  actually  we  people  that  are  speak- 
ing for  this  bin  are  testifying  for  freeing 


American  Industry,  encouraging  it  be  effi- 
cient, give  the  consumer  the  advantage  of 
the  reduced  price.  We  should  not  have  this 
Government  by  arbitrary  rules  increase  costs, 
expenses,  and  living  prices. 

I  am  grateftU  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear in  behalf  of  HR.  S398  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Kuykendall  of  Tennessee  and  HS..  8376  by 
Mr.  Eckbardt  of  Texas. 

When  we  think  of  the  Increases  In  labor 
costs,  the  Increases  in  material  costs  and  the 
Increases  of  Inflation  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  past  40  years,  the  simple  fact  that 
technological  advances  have  been  able  to 
contain  these  pressures  Is  a  remarkable  trib- 
ute to  the  engineering  capacity  of  such  U.S. 
shipyards. 

As  a  direct  result  of  Increased  productivity, 
average  barge  rates  have  been  lowered  in 
recent  years.  It  Is  good  to  know  that  the 
average  river  transportation  biirge  rates  to- 
day are  at  about  the  same  level  they  were  in 
the  1920's.  So  that  nobody  but  nobody  can 
complain  that  these  people  engaged  In  this 
Industry  are  outrageously  charging  the  con- 
sumers any  more  than  they  sbovUd  be 
charged. 

There  is  no  attempt  here  to  make  other 
than  a  legitimate  profit.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  both  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  of  Congress  have  wisely 
postponed  the  application  of  an  order  that 
would  result  in  the  breaking  of  efficient  sized 
tows. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  In  the  present  state  of  progress  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  any  engineering  advance  which 
results  in  greater  productivity,  better  effi- 
ciency, lower  costs  and  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

Our  job  In  Congress  is  to  raise  the  sights 
of  U.S.  Industry,  research  and  development,  so 
that  we  have  a  better  technological  advance 
and  a  lower  system  of  costs  as  well  as  trans- 
portation costs  than  any  other  nation. 
Through  this  bin  I  believe  we  will  achieve 
a  tremendous  savings  and  keep  the  costs  of 
transportation  down  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  of  this  country. 

Statement    of   Hon.    James    G.    Pttlton,    a 

Representative    in    Congress   Prom    the 

State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  this  morning  In  support 
of  H.R.  8298  by  Mr.  Kuykendall  of  Tennessee 
and  H.R.  8376  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  of  Texas,  bills 
to  modernize  section  303  (b)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

My  Congressional  district  has  a  special  In- 
terest in  the  success  of  these  bills.  Within  my 
district  are  the  engineering  works  of  the 
Dravo  Corporation  which  is  the  inland  water- 
way industry's  lesuler  in  the  pioneering  of 
technological  advances.  These  advances  have 
dramatically  Increased  the  productivity  of 
the  inland  barge  industry  over  the  past  few 
decades.  As  a  direct  result  of  that  Increased 
productivity,  average  barge  rates  have  been 
lowered  in  recent  years.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  average  river  transportation  barge  rates 
today  are  at  about  the  same  level  they  were  In 
the  1920's. 

When  we  think  of  the  Increases  in  labor 
costs,  the  Increases  in  material  costs  and  the 
increases  of  inflation  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  past  40  years,  the  simple  fact  that 
technological  advances  have  been  able  to 
contain  these  presstires  is  a  remarkable  trib- 
ute to  the  engineering  capacity  of  such 
United  States  shipyards. 

The  technological  improvements  have 
rendered  obsolete  the  present  wording  of  the 
dry -bulk  exemption.  Section  303  (b)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Under  this  word- 
ing, as  Interpreted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  barge  lines  to  make  effective  and  efficient 
use  of  the  capacities  of  the  large  towboats 
such  as  are  now  being  built. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Committees 
of  Congress  have  very  wisely  postjjoned  the 
application  of  an  order  that  would  result  in 
the  breaking  up  of  the  efficient  sized  tows. 
The  U.S.  cannot  afford.  In  the  present  state 
of  progress,  to  lose  the  benefit  of  any  engi- 
neering advance  which  results  in  greater  pro- 
ductivity, better  efficiency,  lower  costs  and 
lower  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  Inland  waterways  handle  nine  percent 
of  United  States  Inter-clty  freight,  but  so 
low  cost  are  these  services  that  they  cost 
only  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
revenue  for  freight  transportation  In  the 
nation. 

Congress  certainly  should  give  the  United 
States  consumer  the  benefits  of  Improved 
technology.  I  therefore  urge  this  Committee 
to  report  H.R.  8298  favorably  and  authorize 
the  mixing  of  regulated  and  non-regulated 
commodities  In  a  single  tow.  Such  action 
will  enable  United  States  barge  lines  to  ac- 
cumulate enough  barge  cargoes  to  make  effi- 
cient use  of  the  present  capacity  of  towboats. 
Important  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  people 
living  in  the  Mississippi -Ohio  Valley  Is  the 
encouragement  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  give  to  engineers  of  U.S.  shipyards  to 
develop  more  efficiencies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
U.S.  consumers.  There  must  be  no  artificial 
legislative  bar  to  Increased  technology  effi- 
ciency. 

I  am  aware  that  competitors  of  the  barge 
lines  may  well  provide  opposition  to  this 
bill  not  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is  a  bad  bill, 
but  on  the  grounds  that  they  also  want  con- 
sideration. It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  Judge 
every  bill  on  its  own  merits.  H.R.  8298  and 
H  ji.  8376  are  clearly  In  the  public  Interest. 
I  urge  their  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  want  to 
make  especially  is  this:  This  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  requires  publi- 
cation but  it  does  not  require  regulation 
of  rates.  The  amendmeijit  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentlemaiji  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Nelsen),  is  purported  to  allow 
a  continuatior  of  mixing  but  will  strike 
publication  of  the  rates  requirement  as  it 
affects  nonregulated  carriers.  So  for  the 
consumers  we  can  say  by  the  publication 
of  rates  for  everyone  that  this  could  be 
called  a  "truth  in  barging"  bill.  I  believe 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  have  the  regu- 
lated carriers  have  to  publish  their  rates 
and  only  be  allowed  to  change  them  on 
30  days  notice  while  imregulated  carriers 
can  secretly  change  their  rates  at  will 
without  notice.  This  is  obviously  not  just, 
and  would  result  in  unfair  competitive 
advantage. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Fo.'eign  Commerce  by  a  bipartisan 
vote  of  3  to  1  gave  us  this  bill  after  much 
study  which  takes  into  account  com- 
petitive problems  arising  from  a  change 
in  the  present  law. 

I  can  say  to  the  members  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  railroad  industry,  and  in  the 
trucking  industry,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  people  in  the  barge  industry  favor 
this  bill  Eis  being  reasonable,  and  fair  to 
each  tjrpe  of  transportation  and.  there- 
fore. I  strongly  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Your  opposition 
to  Uie  partial  wording  of  the  Nelsen 
amendment — does  that  mean  you  would 
support    my    amendment,    which    will 
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broaden  it   to   cover   all   nonregulated 
cargo?  y 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  I 
would  support  you,  but  as  you  know  I 
have  previously  committed  myself  to 
support  as  adequate  the  bill  in  the  form 
reported  out  by  the  large  majority  of  the 
House  Literstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  As  you  know,  I  have 
opposed,  and  still  oppose  the  original 
Nelsen  amendment  as  leading  to  unfair 
competitive  advantage,  which  I  believe 
to  be  unjust. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Nelsen 
amendment  offered  to  the  bill  is  pur- 
ported to  allow  for  the  continuation  of 
mixing,  but  would  strike  the  publlcaUon 
of  rates  requirement,  as  it  effects  non- 
regulated carriers.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  if  that  additional  amendment  is 
adopted,  its  effect  will  be  to  kill  mixing, 
just  the  opposite  of  its  avowed  purpose. 
The  regulated  carriers,  under  the 
amendment,  would  be  the  only  ones  that 
would  be  required  to  publish.  If,  they 
alone  had  to  publish  to  mix  they  would 
be  forced  to  stop  mixing  because  their 
exempt  competition  could  cut  the  pub- 
lished rate  by  a  slightly  lower  secret 
rate,  thus  effectively  stifling  competition. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Nelsen  amendment  and  support  the 
bill,  which  is  really  a  "truth  in  barging 
bill,"  as  reported  by  the  committee  in 
the  interest  of  a  strong  common  carrier 
system  foV  our  river  transportation. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  some  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
this  bill  and  what  will  happen  if  it  is  not 
passed. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  my  very  good  friend— and 
he  is  my  very  good  friend— that  if  you 
will  refer  to  page  19  in  the  report  to  the 
W-C-5  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  page  they  give  the  example  that  I 
was  going  into  with  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Kottkendall)  about  the 
fact  that  the  unregulated  carriers,  if  we 
do  not  pass  this  bill  before  October  1. 
could  go  out  of  business,  because  here 
is  the  example  that  was  given,  and  here 
is  precisely  how  the  ICC  has  passed  on 

it. 

The  example  is  that  you  have  a  earner 
that  is  unregulated,  we  will  say,  carrying 
wheat  from  Minnesota  down  one  branch 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
or  coming  out  of  Tennessee  with  coal, 
or  coming  with  wheat  out  of  the  North- 
west, any  of  these  areas,  and  they  are  not 
regiilated,  they  are  carrying  less  than 
three  bulk  commodities.  They  do  not 
have  to  file  rates,  they  are  not  imder 
economic  regulations  at  the  present  time, 
and  they  are  very  happy. 

Now.  the  ICC  decision  grasps  at  this 
point.  These  tows  are  gathered  together 
at  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
at  that  point  on  the  Mississippi  River  a 
big  tow  carrying  40  or  50  barges  behind 
it  hooks  on  the  two  or  three  barges  that 
have  come  down  by  the  unregulated  car- 


rier, and  carries  them  on  down  the  river 
to  New  Orleans,  and  maybe  into  gulf 
ports,  and  so  on. 

What  the  ICC  has  said  is  that  if  that 
regulated  carrier  on  the  Mississippi  has 
already  got  on  it  three  commodities,  and 
you  hook  in  these  three  bulk  commodi- 
ties onto  the  end  of  that  tow.  then  the 
whole  barge  transaction  from  the  first 
point  up  the  river  in  Minnesota  clear  to 
New  Orleans  comes  under  the  economic 
regulations  of  the  ICC.  It  does  not  just 
mean  posted  rates,  but  means  that  the 
rates  have  to  be  approved  by  the  ICC;  in 
order  to  change  them  you  have  to  go 
through  the  specified  procedure,  and  so 

on. 

Now,  this  will  mean  tliat  the  big  regu- 
lated carriers  on  the  Mississippi — and  I 
use  that  example  because  that  Is  the 
one  in  the  report  on  page  19.  and  was  the 
basis  of  the  ICC  decision— they  are  going 
to  have  to  say  to  the  unregulated  earner 
as  he  comes  down.  "I  cannot  take  your 
tow,"  because  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  19  it  says : 

If  carrier  A — 

Which  is  the  little  one  up  there  in 
Minnesota — 

has  no  authority  to  perform  the  transporta- 
tion which  it  contracts  to  do — 

In  other  words,  to  take  it  down  to  New 
Orleans — 

it  must  perform  the  transportation  pursu- 
ant to  the  llmiUtlons  of  the  exemption  in 
order  to  be  within  its  purview,  otherwise  it 
should  dlsconUnue  such  pracUces.  or  it  sub- 
jects Itself  to  prosecution  for  operating 
without  authority. 

So  it  cannot  carry  more  than  three. 

Then  if  you  go  down  to  the  next  para- 
graph, it  says  that  the  carrier  that  picks 
it  up,  the  big  carrier  on  the  Mississippi, 
that  the  conclusion  then  Is: 

Clearly  if  the  bulk-commodity  exemption 
is  to  be  applicable,  the  limitations  thereof 
must  be  observed  for  the  entire  continuous 
movement. 

Thus,  from  Minneapolis  clear  down  to 
New  Orleans. 

And  it  concludes  by  saying: 

With  the  limitations  imposed  In  connec- 
tion with  exemption  provisions,  such  entire 
transportation  to  not  within  the  exemption 
claimed. 

So  here  is  what  I  am  afraid  of,  and  I 
would  say  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
is.  that  if  we  lose  this  bill  entirely,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNCELL)  has  steted  it  very  weU  when  he 
said  that  we  ought  to  regulate  all  of  them 
all  the  way.  all  places,  that  was  one  posi- 
tion of  the  committee,  if  we  lose  the  bill 
entirely,  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen, 
or  else  the  litUe  unregulated  carrier  is 
going  to  have  to  carry  it  in  no  more  than 
three  bulk  commodities  from  Miimesota 
to  New  Orleans,  which  they  caimot  do. 
because  it  is  imeconomical. 

The  other  alternative  which  we  tried  to 
do,  which  was  a  compromise  between  the 
two,  was  to  say,  "Okay.  UtUe  carriers,  we 
will  not  regulate  you,  but  for  2  years  let 
us  look  at  this  thing  and  for  2  years  you 
tell  us  what  you  are  doing,  and  we  will 
try  to  see  whether  there  should  be  a  rate 
structure  overall,  or  there  ought  to  be  an 
overall  exemption."  And  that  is  why  we 
put  the  2-year  limitation  on  it. 


We  did  not  want  to  hurt  anybody,  but 
we  felt  if  we  did  not  pass  this  bill  bulk 
carriage  on  the  major  rivers  of  America 
was  going  to  be  decimated. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  problems  you  stated  in  the  beginning, 
which  was  the  goal  shared  by  you  and 
me,  when  we  jointly  introduced  legisla- 
tion, was  the  purpose  of  this  original  bill? 
But  your  idea  is  an  excellent  idea.  But, 
for  goodness  sake,  why  do  we  have  to 
throw  in  this  phoney  publication  of  so- 
called  minimum  rate,  when  the  nonregu- 
lated carriers  do  not  even  have  the  au- 
thority under  this  bill  to  use  the  rate 
bureau  without  being  called  antitrust. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  What  we  are  trying  to  do, 
and  the  reason  we  did  that,  was  to  try  to 
develop  for  the  ICC  a  pattern  of  what 
was  occurring  on  these  upriver  branches 
by  having  them  publish  their  rates. 

Because,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  this 
bill  came  up  before  and  went  nowhere. 
Now  everybody  is  saying  we  are  going 
to  regulate  them.  We  are  not.  We  are  try- 
ing to  allow  mixing.  That  is  the  reason 
we  passed  out  the  bill.  It  was  not  to  hurt 
anybody. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Is  it  not  true 
though  that  the  rate  we  asked  to  piibllsh 
Is  nothing  but  a  minimum  rate?  It  would 
not  do  very  much  or  try  to  add  anything. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  No,  the  rate  we  are  ask- 
ing to  be  published  is  the  rate  they  are 
charging  each  of  those,  and  if  they  want 
to  change  them,  they  can  change  them. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  ICC  is  say- 
ing that  only  the  minimum  rate — ^they 
could  not  go  below. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  Of  course,  any  time 
you  post  a  rate,  if  you  can  get  ggj 
body  to  pay  more  than  that,  that  is  all 
right  and  that  is  true  throughout  the 
whole  regulated  industry — they  can  pay 
more  if  they  want  to.  But  it  does  not 
usually  happen. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  But  the  difference 
is  in  the  so-called  contract  rate  and  the 
actual  regulated  rate;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  is.  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  You  mentioned  that  the 
unregulated  carriers  would  go  out  of 
business.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
unregulated  carriers  would  be  the  better 
judge  of  what  this  legislation  would  do 
as  compared  to  my  bill  or  anyone  else  s. 
But  the  horrible  example  that  you 
cite  as  to  what  happens  when  a  tow  be- 
comes mixed  is  the  very  thing  I  am  try- 
ing to  correct  in  my  way. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  in  the  debate 
that  my  position  was  that  they  made 
their  bed  and  let  them  sleep  in  it.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  said  that. 
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I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  agreement 
made  by  one  secUon  of  the  barge  lines.  I 
was  concerned  mainly  in  getting  an  area 
where  I  think  an  injustice  was  being 

done. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  agree 
I  have  always  attempted  to  be  fair.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  American 
Cyanamld  Corp.,  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association,  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the 
Midland  Cooperatives.  Inc..  the  Fertilizer 
Institute,  the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau 
Federal,  the  Upper  Mississippi  Waterway 
Association,  the  Farmland  Industries, 
Inc.,  the  Farmers  Union  Central  Ex- 
cliange.  Inc.,  and  the  Cargill,  Inc.— and 
the  REA  systems  back  home— all  of  them 
endorse  the  approach  that  I  am  taking. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  concerned  about  that  too,  but 
we  are  concerned  about  whether  certain 
very  large  shippers  are  forcing  rates 
upon  the  unregulated  carriers  as  well  as 
on  everj'body  else  where  they  combine  at 
a  point  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
might  well  be  less. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  8298  as  it  was  approved 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  oppose  amendments  which  would 
have  a  discriminatory  effect  on  the 
shippers  of  some  commodities. 

The  objective  of  HJl.  8298.  to  update 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect 
to  bulk  shipments  by  water,  is  commend- 
able. Since  restrictions  on  the  scope  of 
regulators'  exemptions  for  this  trans- 
portation were  adopted  in  1940.  the  na- 
ture of  this  type  of  transportation  has 
been  changed  dramatically  by  the  ad- 
vent of  new  technology.  Modernization 
of  the  Act  would  also  offset  a  regiilatory 
agency  decision  that  works  against  water 
carrier  efficiency. 

In  any  action  taken  in  the  heavily 
regulated  transportation  field,  however, 
care  must  be  taken  that  such  changes  do 
not  unfairly  affect  the  delicate  competi- 
tive balance  which  has  developed  among 
industries  which  utilize  the  various 
transportation  modes.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  committee-approved  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  water  carrier  mixing  rvle 
does  achieve  an  equitable  balance  with 
respect  to  all  transportation  modes,  in- 
cluding railroads,  that  are  affected. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Nelscn  amend- 
ment or  other  amendments  to  weaken 
the  committee  bill.  The  Nelson  amend- 
ment would  remove  barge  operators  who 
do  not  mix  their  tows  from  the  rate- 
filing  requirement  contained  In  the 
measure.  The  rate-filing  provision  was 
Included  so  that  for  the  first  time  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  study  the  tar- 
iffs being  charged  on  dry-bulk  com- 
modities by  nonregulated  bargelines,  in 
relation  to  the  present  published  tariffs 
charged  by  regulated  bargelines,  rail- 
roads, and  other  elements  of  the  trans- 
portation system.  At  a  time  when  our 
entire  transportation  system  and  na- 
tional transportation  policy  are  under 
review,  rational  decisionmaking  requires 
such  data,  and  it  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  next  2  years  under  the  com- 
mittee biU. 

To  remove  certain  carriers  from  this 
requirement  would  unfairly  discriminate 


against  barge  operators  who  move  mixed 
tows  by  depriving  them  of  the  flexibil- 
ity of  charging  rates  unrestricted  by  the 
30-day  publication  requirement.  The 
proposal  would  permit  mixing  only  un- 
der condition  that  regular  common  car- 
riers file  and  publish  minimum  rates  on 
dry  bulk  cargoes.  No  regulated  common 
carrier  barge  company,  however,  will  file 
such  rates  on  exempt  cargo  if  unregu- 
lated barge  carriers  of  bulk  freight  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  requirement. 
Thus,  the  Nelsen  proposal  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  data-gathering  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation. 

As  presently  written.  H.R.  8298  will 
permit  shippers  of  regulated  freight  to 
continue  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
barging  without  penalizing  bulk  carriers 
or  intruding  on  the  competitive  relation- 
ships between  shippers  using  regulated 
barge  shipments  and  those  using  other 
transportation  modes. 

Because  of  the  workable  and  equitable 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill,  I  urge 
that  It 'be  approved  without  weakening 
amendments. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FRIEDEX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursusmt  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  8298 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Ctommerce  Act,  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  903(b)).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  report,  except  the 
provisions  of  section  306  and.  In  case  of  any 
violation  therof  or  of  any  rtUe,  regulation, 
requirements  or  order  thereunder,  or  of  fail- 
ure to  comply  therewith,  the  provisions  of 
sections  318  and  317.  shall  apply  to  the 
transportaUon  by  a  water  carrier  of  com- 
modities in  bulk  when  the  cargo  space  of 
the  vessel  In  which  such  commodities  are 
transported  Is  being  used  for  the  carrying 
of  not  more  than  three  such  commodities. 
This  subsection  shall  apply  only  In  the  case 
of  commodities  In  buUt  which  are  (In  ac- 
cordance with  the  existing  custom  of  the 
trade  In  the  handling  and  transportation  of 
such  commodities  as  of  June  1.  1939)  loaded 
and  carried  without  wrappere  or  containers 
and  received  and  deUvered  by  the  carrier 
without  transportation  mark  or  count.  The 
transportation,  subject  to  the  provlsona  of 
this  part,  of  commodities  not  In  bulk,  or 
oommodltles  In  bulk  at  ratee  lawfully  filed 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  307, 
or  both,  shall  not  prevent  the  appUcatlon 
of  the  prtjvislons  of  this  subsection  to  the 
concurrent  transportation  In  the  same  vessel 
of  commodiUee  in  bulk  moving  under  the 
exemption  provided  In  this  subsecUon.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  two  or  more 
vesseU  while  navigated  as  a  unit  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  single  vessel.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  tranportatlon  sub- 
ject, at  the  time  this  part  takes  effect,  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Interooastal  Shipping  Act, 
1933.  as  amended.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  are  not  Intended  to  alter  existing 
law,  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  sentence,  with  respect 
to  water  carriers  operating  solely  within  a 
harbor  or  within  the  Great  Lakes." 


Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  Its  enactment.  Not  less  than  ninety  days 
before  the  expiration  of  such  two-year  pe- 
riod the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shaU  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  effects  of 
such  amendment  on  transportation  opera- 
tions under  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  may  require  water  car- 
riers operating  under  the  exemption  con- 
tained in  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  file  such  reports  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the-  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OITEHED  BY    MR.    NELSEN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelsen:  Strike 
out  everything  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  section  3C3(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  S  903 
(b)).  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  'Nothing  in  this 
part  shall  apply  to  the  transportation  by  a 
water  carrier  of  commodities  in  bulk  when 
the  cargo  space  of  the  vessel  In  which  such 
commodities  are  transported  is  being  used 
for  the  carrying  of  not  more  than  three  such 
commodities,  except  that,  when  a  water  car- 
rier transports  commodities  in  bulk  (as  de- 
fined In  this  subsection)  concurrently  and  In 
the  same  vessel  with  commodities  moving  at 
rates  otherwise  lawfully  filed  under  this  part, 
It  shall  establish  and  observe,  subject  to  the 
penalties  provided  in  sections  316  and  317, 
schedules  of  minimum  rates  and  charges  for 
transportation  of  the  commodities  in  bulk, 
which  schedules  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  the  procedxires 
specified  In  section  306(e),  but  such  sched- 
ules shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  or  In- 
vestigation by  the  Commission  upon  protest, 
complaint  or  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Com- 
mission.' " 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  coimt. 
Sixty-nine  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Abbltt 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Banng 
Barrett 
Berry 
BeviU 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Burton,  Utah 
Caffeiy 
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Celler 

Chlsbolm 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyere 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Bdwards.  Calif . 

Edwards,  La. 

Fallon 

Fish 

Foley 


OUbert 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Horton 

HuU 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCulloeh 

Mallllard 

Mesklll 

Moss 

onaara 
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O'Neal.  Ga. 

ONeUl, 

Ottloger 

Passman 

Pepper 

Pollock 

Powell 

Pry  or,  Ark 

Rarlck 

Rees 


Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rleele 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebusb 

Ryan 

Scbeuer 


Slkes 

Skubitz 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Txmney 

Welcker 

Young 

Zlon 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr   Gray.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HR   8298,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roU  to  be 
called,  when  353  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Is  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  Clerk  had  reported  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelseh)  . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  5  minutes  in  suwwrt 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  i 
pointed  out  In  the  debate  earlier,  this 
bill  was  introduced  with  the  express  pirr- 
pose  of  permitting  the  mixing  of  tow  by 
the  regulated  carriers,  which  was  okayed 
by  the  Members  of  the  Committee  to 
what  we  sought  to  do  by  the  sUylng  of 
action  of  the  court  as  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  the  bUl  as  it  came  out 
and  as  reported  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  and  as  reported  by 
the  Rules  Committee  goes  much  further 
than  the  origtoal  Intent. 
'  I  would  say  that  the  bill  started  out  to 
give  the  regulated  carriers  the  right  to 
mix  their  tows  but  the  regulated  carriers 
made  a  deal  with  the  railroads  to  get 
what  they  wanted  by  putting  a  burden  on 
the  backs  of  the  unregulated  carriers. 

So  imder  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
there  wUl  be  nothing  that  bars  the  regu- 
lated carriers  from  mixing  their  tow. 
which  I  think  makes  sense.  The  regulated 
carriers  in  their  own  agreement  before 
the  committee  and  before  the  Rules 
Committee  recommended  the  posting  of 
a  rate.  This  has  been  clarified  m  my 
amendment,  which  is  only  a  minimum 
rate.  Under  the  other  bill  it  is  not.  It  is 
a  regulated  rate.  But  under  my  amend- 
ment the  unregulated  carriers  wiU  con- 
tinue as  they  have  In  the  past  to  the  80 
percent  of  the  trafflc  on  the  rivers  of  our 
inland  waterways  which  carried  by  the 
unregulated  carriers. 

Three  million  tons  of  produce  goes 
out  of  my  Uttle  district  down  the  water- 
ways to  the  population  centers,  and  we 
cannot  move  our  grato  and  our  com  in 
adequate  amounts  now.  We  cannot  get 
boxcars.  Now  we  put  a  burden  on  the 
only  modem  way  that  has  been  saving 
our  farm  cwnmunlties.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  tragedy. 

So  under  my  amendment  the  unregu- 
lated carriers  would  conttoue  to  operate 
as  they  have  to  the  past,  without  the 
posting,  and  under  this  deal  the  regu- 
lated carriers  would  Uve  under  a  d^ 
they  made  themselves,  mlxtog  their  bulk 
commodities  with  regulated,  which  was 
an  ecoaMnlc  advantage. 


The  amendment  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  I  am  not  sure  I  fully 
undo'stand,  and  I  am  not  sure  the  to- 
terpretation  as  given'  on  the  floor  is  ex- 
actly right.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I 
have  had  this  amendment  checked,  and 
my  only  comment  relative  to  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered  is  this.  My 
proposal  has  been  widely  examtoed  by 
the  unregulated  carriers.  They  have 
agreed  on  the  proposal  that  I  am  sub- 
mltttog.  It  has  wide  support  with  farm 
groups  all  over  the  country  as  well  as 
todustrial  groups. 

I  may  say  that  if  I  were  to  change  my 
position  at  this  time.  I  would  be  fearful 
of  confusion  In  what  we  are  domg  un- 
der this  bill.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
my  bill  will  serve  the  regulated  carriers 
and  the  unregulated  carriers  to  a  very 
competent  and  sufficient  way. 

We  have  noted  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Koykkn- 
DALL),  to  his  statement  yesterday  said 
he  would  support  my  amoidment,  and 
I  do  thank  him.  I  wish  I  fully  under- 
stood exactly  what  the  language  to  his 
amendment  would  do.  But  I  also  must 
say  this.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  rail- 
roads for  trying  to  defend  their  position 
as  far  as  competition  is  concerned. 

I  have  iM>  quarrel  with  the  regulated 
carriers  or  the  unregulated  carriers.  I 
am  trytog  to  find  an  answer  which  I  be- 
lieve will  save  the  possibility  of  the  dev- 
astation will  occur  if  nothing  Is  done. 

I  believe  my  proposal  can  be  so,  by 
the  amendment  I  have  offered. 


AMZNDMKNT  OTTEaXD  BY  ICE.  KVJKKNUAXA.  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OITEBED  BT  ME.  NELSEN 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentieman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  NKis«H) . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kxttkeniull 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelsen: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken, 
delete  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted, 
and  m  the  matter  reetored,  on  page  2.  begin- 
ning in  Une  4.  strike  out  ".  exc^t  the  pto- 
vlslona  of  section  306  and.  In  case  of  any 
violation  thereof  or  of  any  rule,  regulation, 
requirement  or  order  thereunder,  or  of  fail- 
ure to  comply  therewith,  the  provWona  of 
sections  316  and  317.". 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
if  any  Member  on  the  floor  believes  he 
can  read  this  amendment  and  tell  what 
it  means  without  reading  a  couple  of 
other  things  basically,  my  amendment 
will  do  two  things. 

In  our  committee  there  was  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingkll)  sticking  with 
what  his  philosophy  has  been  on  this 
subject  all  along,  to  repeal  section  303 
(b),  which  is  the  exemption  on  bulk 
commodities,  and  cause  them  to  be  reg- 
ulated. 

In  my  optoicm,  if  somebody  wants  to 
get  rates  published  they  should  not  go 
through  the  charade  of  a  published 
nonregulated  rate.  If  they  want  pub- 
lished regulated  rates  someone  should 
offer  an  amendment  on  this  floor  to  re- 
peal section  303(b)  and  Just  regulate 
everybody.  The  idea  that  the  publication 
of  a  minimiim  rate— even  the  opinions 


from  the  ICC  do  not  agree  as  to  what 
It  means — of  a  rate  that  most  people 
agree  is  only  a  Tninimum  rate  and  does 
not  really  mean  the  rate,  should  be  ac- 
cepted from  the  railroads  as  a  compro- 
mise Is,  to  my  opinion,  ridiculous. 

I  have  nothtog  agarr-st  the  railroswis, 
either.  I  spend  about  »0  percent  of  my 
committee  time  trytog  to  rescue  the  rail- 
roads from  the  trouble  they  are  to,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  succeed,  but  I  have  no 
feeling  that  I  owe  the  railroads  any  part 
In  writing  this  legislation.  We  are  gotog 
to  take  care  of  them,  hopefully,  some 
way  or  other,  if  they  will  help  us  by  tak- 
tog  care  of  themselves. 

The  potot  I  want  to  make  is  this :  The 
Nelsen  amendment  relieves  the  nonreg- 
ulated carrier  from  the  publication  of 
xmtM  on  noDxeculated  cargo. 

11^  uneDdment  provides  that  no  non- 
regulated cargo  shall  have  a  published 
rate.  In  other  words,  what  Is  fair  for  one 
part  of  the  todustry  Is  fair  for  the  other. 
Now,  Members  might  ask  me,  "Why 
not  have  regulated  rates  for  everybody?" 
If  we  want  to  do  that,  someone  can 
simply  offer  an  amendment  to  repeal 
secUon  303  (b)  and  regulate  everyone. 

But  that  was  not  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  regulation  or  deregxilation.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  was  to  allow  the  efficient 
water  carrier  to  pass  Its  savtogs  on  to 
the  American  consumer. 

The  second  thing  my  bill  would  do  Is 
to  restore  In  the  Nelsen  amendment  a 
part  of  the  bill  that  was  added  by  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeu.) 
which  I  believe  Is  quite  essential. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have,  and  that 
the  ICC  and  DOT  also  have,  is  with  re- 
spect to  dotog  anything  about  the  water 
carrier  todustry  for  lack  of  any  statistics 
that  mean  anythtog  as  to  most  barge 
carriers.  We  get  flgures  from  the  Corps  of 
Engmeers  that  guess  about  the  number 
of  barges  that  pass  their  stations,  smd 
that  Is  about  as  accurate  as  we  have  it. 
So  this  bill,  to  the  part  that  would  be 
restored  by  my  amendment,  would  re- 
quire the  ICC  to  give  us  a  study  to  2 
years,  and  would  give  them  authority  to 
get  the  figtires  for  their  study. 

Mr.  t^KiKHTTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  KUTKESDALL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  FRIEDEX.  Do  I  hear  the  gentie- 
man correctly  when  he  says  that  this 
amendment  would  help  the  bill? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Priedkl)  the 
Nelsen  amendment  strikes  the  two  sec- 
tions on  the  study.  My  amendment  to  his 
amendment  puts  them  back  to. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  How  are  they  going  to 
make  a  study?  They  will  not  have  pub- 
lished rates  before  them. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  section  that 
gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  CX)mmls- 
sion  the  right  to  get  infonnation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  filing  of  rates.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
get  the  actual  rates  charged  and  not  the 
TpinimiiTn  rate.  The  section  which  has  to 
do  with  the  study  which  gives  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  get  the  figures  for  the  study  is 
not  the  secUon  that  requires  the  publi- 
cation of  rates. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  But  your  amendment 
would  take  it  out.  Where  would  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce    Commission    get    the 

figures?  .„       ,  ^^ 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  will  put  them 
back  in.  The  genUeman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr  Nklsen>  takes  them  out. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  My  understanding,  then, 
is  you  are  putting  them  back  in? 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Yes.  I  think  it  is 
essential.  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  asked  for 
in  this  bill  is  essential. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  As  I  read  your  amend- 
ment, it  does  not  read  that  way.  You 
say  you  are  taking  them  out. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Believe  me,  I  say 
to  the  genUeman— and  he  can  ask  coun- 
sel because  they  prepared  it— my  amend- 
ment restores  the  section  that  allows  for 
the  study  and  simply  strikes  the  part  that 
requires  publication  by  nonregulated 
carriers.  ^^      ^    , 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  You  restore  the  study 
but  you  take  out  the  figures.  What  will 
they  make  the  study  on? 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  In  my  amendment 
we  give  authority  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  ask  for  any  figures 
which  they  need  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  study.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Friedel)  the  rate  we  are 
requiring  wUl  be  useless,  anyway,  because 
the  rate  that  they  will  require  is  not  the 
rate  that  he  actually  charges  but  is  only  a 
minimum  rate. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  myself 
very  clear  on  this  proposiUon.  I  am  for 
the  Kuykendall  amendment,  because  the 
Kuykendall  amendment  is  far  preferable 
to  the  Nelsen  amendment.  Also  if  you 
adopted  the  Kuykendall  amendment,  it 
would  work  and  it  would  accomplish  the 
purposes  which  we  originally  set  out  to 

do. 

I  am  primarily  for  the  bill  as  It  came 
out  of  the  committee.  Therefore  I  will 
support  the  KuykendaU  amendment, 
which  essentially  substitutes  its  provi- 
sions for  the  Nelsen  amendment.  If  it 
should  be  so  subsUtuted.  I  would  sUU 
prefer  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee and  therefore  would  vote  for  it. 
but  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  that  it 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  put  something 
In  this  bill  that  will  work  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  that  the  bill  was  originally 
written  for. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
KtTYKENDALL)  and  I  introduced  idential 
bills.  We  are  both  concerned  v?ith  and 
interested  in  providing  for  a  continued 
healthy  indxistry  in  water  transportation. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
motivation  or  at  least  the  purpose  of  the 
Nelsen  amendment  for  which  this  would 
be  substituted  is  entirely  different  than 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  Kutkbtball's  orig- 
inal bill  or  my  bill  or  the  committee 
amendment.  What  it  seeks  to  do  is  to 
permit  one  segment  of  that  industry 
which  hauls  bulk  cargo  to  operate  under 
secret  rates.  If  this  were  to  happen,  there 
are  two  things  that  could  occur.  A  min- 
ute ago  I  pointed  out  in  my  colloquy 
.  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DnfCELL)  that  that  would  permit  the 
captive  barge  lines  of  coal  companies  to 


shift  the  cost  of  haulage  to  the  cost  of 
production  at  the  mine.  That  Is  very  bad 
to  permit  the  producer  to  affect  the  price 
on  which  the  depletion  allowance  on  coal 
is  based.  The  only  other  group  which  can 
seriously  claim  a  need  for  or  an  advan- 
tage under  the  Nelsen  amendment  are 
those  very  large  shippers  who  would  like 
to  deal  imder  the  table  to  obtain  favor- 
able rates  for  themselves. 

The  total  result  of  their  obtaining 
favorable  rates  for  themselves  of  course 
is  to  raise  the  rate  for  the  middle  sized 
or  small  shipper.  And  of  course  what 
happens  is  that  Cargill.  for  example, 
wants  to  haul  its  grain  by  its  captive 
barges:  it  does  not  want  to  have  to  main- 
tain enough  barges  to  haul  in  peak  loads, 
so  it  utilizes  common  carriers,  and  wants 
to  beat  the  rate  down  as  low  as  it  can. 
At  times  when  it  is  not  moving  it  barges 
fully  in  off  season  it  hauls  other  com- 
modities like  coal,  sulfur,  or  salt,  and 
it  would  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
what  the  minimum  rate  of  the  common 
carrier  is.  so  that  it  could  cut  its  rate  a 
few  cents  below. 

Now.  it  simply  Is  not  fair  in  the  total 
industry  with  respect  to  the  haulage  of 
bulk  cargo  to  require  one  person  to  sub- 
mit sealed  bids,  and  not  see  the  bids  of 
another,  and  in  effect  let  the  other  group 
first  see  the  bids  and  then  make  its  con- 
tract for  the  haulage  of  that  commodity. 
That  is  not  fair.  It  is  no  more  fair  than  if 
we  Issued  contracts  by  the  Ciovemment 
on  that  basis.  And  in  the  long  nm  we 
do  not  keep  prices  down  for  shippers,  but 
by  creating  an  advantage  for  one  group 
of  shippers  we  actually  make  the  prices 
go  up.  For  instance,  you  may  cut  your 
rate  a  cent  or  so  knowing  what  the  bid 
of  your  competitor  is.  But  you  do  not 
come  in  with  an  honest  bid  that  reflects 
the  cost  of  hauling  the  goods  plus  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  You  simply  look  into  the 
man's  hand  of  cards  standing  face  up 
and  you  bid  a  little  better.  Now,  that  does 
not  help  shippers,  that  does  not  create 
real  competition  in  pricing,  that  simply 
gives  a  competitive  advantage  to  one 
element  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true 
that  in  the  letters  that  we  have  received 
from  the  ICC  concerning  the  actual 
meaning  of  what  this  publication  of  con- 
tract rate  means,  that  the  bargeman  in 
publishing  the  contract  rate  does  not 
have  to  publish  his  actual  working  rate, 
all  he  has  to  publish  is  some  rate,  as  long 
as  it  is  above  cost,  and  that  he  operates 
wherever  he  wants  tO\  above  that  figure. 

Is  that  true? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  true,  and  I 
think  what  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  what  should  be  said  about 
it  is  that  either  these  are  an  absolutely 
meaningless  fiction  and  a  minimum  rate 
means  nothing,  and  therefore  you  are 
not  doing  anything  by  this  measure,  or 
else  the  minlmimi  rate  automatically  be- 
ccwnes  the  rate,  because  once  you  publish 
it  you  have  almost  got  to  stick  with  It. 
but  either  way  it  is  bad. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  If  the  gentleman 


will  yield  further,  I  agree  that  either  way 
is  bad,  that  if  we  are  going  into  this  thing 
we  ought  to  repeal  section  303(b).  or 
have  a  minimum  rate  which  really  means 
something.  I  think  the  gentleman  would 
agree  that  it  would  be  meaningless,  and 
if  it  is  nothing  but  meaningless  language 
you  might  as  well,  if  you  are  going  to 
make  him  publish  his  rate,  it  ought  to 
be  regulated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  And  rise  to  oppose  both  the  Nel- 
sen and  Kuykendall  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee over  the  fact  that  some  bill  on 
this  subject  area  must  be  approved  in 
order  to  continue  to  permit  barge  lines 
and  shippers  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
court-sustained  ICC  order  prohibiting 
shipping  of  exempt  bulk  commodities  in 
the  same  tow  as  regulated  nonbulk  com- 
modities. 

As  a  result  of  developing  barge  ship- 
ping technology,  such  combinations,  if 
possible,  are  economically  efQcient  and 
desirable. 

The  Nelsen  and  Kuykendall  amend- 
ments, if  I  understand  them  properly, 
have  no  effect  on  the  nuijor  objective  of 
this  legislation.  However,  I  have  consid- 
erable objection  to  the  Nelsen  amend- 
ment. And  I  am  not  sure  of  the  effect 
of  the  Kuykendall  amendment  on 
whether  or  not  nonregiilated  barge  lines, 
would  be  required  to  list  the  minimum 
charges  which  they  require  their  cus- 
tomers to  pay  for  the  carrying  nonregu- 
lated commodities  and  mixed  nonregu- 
lated and  regulated  commodities. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  giving  consideration  to  possible  radi- 
cal changes  in  our  whole  transportation 
policy  and  changes  in  our  transportation 
system,  that  all  the  information  we  can 
obtain  on  all  of  the  costs  and  inputs  that 
affect  our  transportation  systems  would 
be  very  helpful. 

Currently  we  are  having  the  govern- 
ment build  interstate  highway  systems, 
which  certainly  have  had  a  great  im- 
pact on  the  economic  operation  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  trucklines  and  railroads 
of  our  country. 

We  have  had  vast  investments  of  pub- 
lic funds  in  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors  and  lakes  in  our  country. 
That  also  has  had  a  great  impact  on  the 
transportation  system  in  our  society — 
bargelines,  railroads,  pipelines,  and  so 
forth. 

Now  there  is  legislation  before  this 
body  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tsJce  over  the  rights-of-way  of 
the  railroads  so  as  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  railroads  to  operate  more  ef- 
ficiently and  economically  than  they 
have  in  the  past. 

Whether  or  not  we  do  that,  we  have 
had  proposed  railroad  safety  legislation 
up  for  consideration  that  will  require 
closer  supervision  of  rights-of-way  by 
Government  In  order  to  assure  greater 
safety  in  the  operation  of  railroads.  Such 
things  effect  rates. 

So.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  making 
public  the  tariffs  being  charged  on  dry 
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bulk  commodities  by  nonregulated  barge- 
lines  for  the  next  2  years  so  that  we  can 
get  that  information  and  have  it  available 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
on  which  to  base  national  transportation 
policies  in  the  future. 

Basically,  that  is  what  the  subcom- 
mittee felt  when  they  reported  out  this 
legislation.  There  has  now  been  some  re- 
thinking about  the  legislation  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  nonregulated  in 
their  ability  to  compete  in  an  economic 
sense  with  regulated  bargelines  and  rail- 
roads for  this  business.   . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  leaving  the  legislation  as  it  is.  I 
think  that  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Nelsen) 
has  proposed  merely  goes  back  to  the  old 
system  where  we  will  have  no  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  and  nonregulated 
carriers  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
regulated  carriers  for  shipment  of  non- 
regulated commodities  without  any  in- 
formation available. 

The  Kuykendall  amendment,  I  must 
admit,  leaves  me  somewhat  confused  as 
to  what  the  objective  is  and  to  how  it 
will  accomplish  that  objective. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  not 
make  any  change  in  the  legislation  re- 
ported out  by  the  subcommittee  and  by 
the  full  committee  and  that  we  support 
the  legislation  as  it  came  from  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  by  looking 
around  at  the  expressions  of  quandary 
on  the  faces  of  my  colleagues  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  confusion — and  I  can 
understand  that. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  this  is 
an  extremely  technical  matter.  I  just 
want  to  go  through  three  steps  and  see 
if  I  can  simplify  it. 

Now  for  a  long  time — and  let  us  just 
take  the  Mississippi  River  which  is  the 
biggest  waterway  in  the  country — for 
years  the  regulated  barges,  the  ones  that 
had  to  publish  rates  and  are  regulated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
could  mix  regulated  with  nonregulated 
products  in  the  same  tow.  That  is  the 
first  one.  They  could  take  regulated  and 
nonregulated  and  put  them  in  the  same 
tow.  That  is  the  first  Instance. 

The  ICX;  claimed.  "No.  you  can't  do 
that."  They  said,  "You  can't  put  non- 
regulated with  regulated  in  the  same  tow 
without  publishing  rates." 

That  was  the  first  step.  It  wenfc  up  to 
the  courts,  and  the  courts  affirmed  the 
ICC. 

What  happened?  Some  of  the  barge 
lines  said.  "We  cannot  live  with  this." 

So  the  ICC  went  along.  6  months  at  a 
time,  for  almost  2y2  years  to  see  if  this 
body  would  come  up  with  some  kind  of 
legislaUon  saying  to  the  ICC,  "We  are 
going  to  overrule  the  Court  by  statute 
and  enact  something  which  will  over- 
come the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
with  reference  to  mixing  regulated  with 
nonregulated." 

We  could  not  come  up  with  a  bill. 
About  every  6  months  we  got  to  this 
point.  We  wrestled  with  it.  We  could  not 


do  anything  with  it.  We  could  not  get  a 
bill  on  which  we  could  get  agreement. 
So  that  is  where  we  stood. 

Finally  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  might  as  well  bring  it  out  here  and 
let  the  regulated  and  unregulated  carri- 
ers have  their  cases  presented,  and  you 
fellows  decide  what  you  want  done.  That 
is  about  where  we  are.  I  think  I  have 
stated  it  in  as  simple  terms  as  I  can. 

Now  I  want  to  come  to  what  the  bill 
does.  What  does  the  bill  do  with  ref- 
erence to  mixing  regulated  and  unregu- 
lated In  the  same  tow?  It  simply  provides 
that  regulated  barges  can  mix.  They  can 
mix  regulated  and  imregulated  cargo. 
But  the  regulated  and  unregulated  must 
publish  their  rates.  Before  tliis  the  un- 
regulated did  not  have  to  publish  any 
rates. 

Who  uses  the  unregulated  carriers, 
which  are  included  in  this  bill? 

The  biggest  one  would  be  the  agricul- 
tural producers.  That  is  not  the  only  one. 
Coal  is  one.  but  I  would  say  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  biggest.  Along  the  river  banks, 
if  you  live  on  a  river,  the  ordinary  fel- 
low who  wanted  to  get  his  grain  carried 
down  to  New  Orleans,  or  St.  Louis,  went 
to  some  little  carrier  and  made  a  bargain 
with  the  operator:  "Will  you  carry  it  for 
so  much  a  ton."  This  was  not  a  regular 
carrier.  He  did  not  publish  any  rates.  The 
farmer  or  farm  organization  made  the 
best  contract  he  or  they  could  make  with 
the  little  fellow.  It  has  always  been 
recognized  in  all  past  history  up  until 
now  that  the  little  fellow  along  the  river 
bank  could  make  that  kind  of  contract 
without  the  regulation  or  the  publishing 
of  a  rate.  ^  ^^  . 

This  bill  changes  that  and  says  that 
both  regulated  and  uru-egulated  barges 
must  publish. 

What  does  the  Nelsen  amendment  do? 
This  Is  the  third  step.  To  simplify  this 
question,  what  It  does  allow  as  a  com- 
promise is  to  allow  regulated  and  unreg- 
ulated cargo  to  be  carried  In  the  same 
tow.  The  amendment  would  overcome 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  ICC  to  this  extent,  that  It  would 
allow  the  regulated  and  the  unregulated 
cargoes  to  be  mixed.  It  would  allow  the 
big  fellow  to  go  ahead  and  mix  regulated 
and  unregulated  cargo,  as  he  always  has. 
It  overcomes  the  decision  to  that  extent, 
and  the  Ancher  Nelsen  amendment  also 
relieves  the  unregulated  barge  from  pub- 
lishing any  rates,  which  would  leave  the 
little  guy  m  the  same  position  that  he 
has  always  been.  So  this  is  a  compromise 
which  would  allow  the  big  fellow  to  mix 
regulated  and  unregulated  cargoes,  and 
overcomes  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  the  ICC  to  that  extent. 

But  the  Nelsen  amendment  c<Mnes 
along  and  relieves  the  unregulated 
barges  from  publishing  rates  and  allows 
them  not  to  do  that. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Springks 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  the  three  matters  I  mentioned  that 
I  think  simplify  this  as  much  as  I  can. 
I  will  have  to  say  without  any  prejudice 
whatever  to  the  gentlonan  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  KnYKiHDALL)  that  I  do  not 
understand  his  amendment,  and  I  am 


not  attempting  to.  I  am  for  this  Nelsen 
amendment  for  the  reason  that  I  think 
the  Nelsen  amendment  finally  gets  ua 
to  what  I  would  call  a  reasonable  com- 
promise which  allows  the  big  fellows  to 
mix  unregulated  and  regulated,  and  It 
gives  them  that  advantage,  but  it  still 
gives  the  little  fellow  the  right  to  go 
ahead  and  bargain  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  without  having  to  go  and  pub- 
lish  A  r&tc 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  in  a  sense  that 
we  are  talking  about  freedom  of  having 
competition  for  the  imregulated  carriers 
or  little  feUows? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  little  feUows. 
Mr.  BLANTON.  In  other  words,  we  are 
talking  about  free  competition,  with  the 
freedom  of  dealing  with  the  consumer, 
and  they  have  a  chance  to  have  their 
products  bid  for  at  the  cheapest  price, 
especially  the  farmers.  Their  situation 
under  the  Nelsen  amendment  is  that 
they  would  be  able  to  have  their  product 
bid  for,  and  they  can  bargain  for  the 
cheapest  price.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  hav- 
ing the  product  regulated  at  a  certain 
price.  The  man  can  bargain  with  the 
small  barge  line  owner  and  get  the 
cheapest  price.  This  is  what  has  been 
happening  over  the  years.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  water  freight  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Riv- 
ers has  been  able  to  provide  one  of  the 
best  services  for  agricultural  products. 
That  is  why  it  is  very  important  to  pass 
this  Nelson  amendment.  It  allows  the 
people  with  the  large  bulk  items,  the 
agricultural  products,  to  be  able  to  have 
the  small  barge  owners  provide  for  their 
products,  and  they  get  the  service  at  the 
cheapest  price.  That  is  why  I  think  the 
Nelsen  amendment  is  very  important. 

If  we  incorporate  this  other  amend- 
ment, it  puts  this  story  on  a  different 
basis,  and  it  will  bring  the  railroads  back 
into  the  situation,  and  then  we  can  put 
the  whole  thing  under  a  regulated  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  the  Kuykendall  and 
the  Nelsen  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  great 
many  red  herrings  drawn  across  the  trail 
today.  Everybody  would  have  us  believe 
there  has  been  some  startling  change  in 
the  law  which  has  taken  place  in  the  law 
in  the  last  few  years  which  will  regulate 
all  the  little  fellows  and  let  all  the  big 
fellows  off.  That  is  not  so. 

I  do  not  arise  as  a  friend  to  the  legis- 
lation now  before  this  body.  As  Mem- 
bers will  remember,  my  minority  views 
wlU  show  I  have  castigated  this  legisla- 
tion. But  I  am  smart  enough  to  know 
one  thing,  that  as  between  a  bad  bill 
which  is  before  us,  and  two  worse 
amendments,  this  body  should  very 
clearly  consider  the  bill  and  should  sup- 
port the  bill  and  should  vote  down  these 
two  amendments. 

What  do  these  two  amendments  do? 
Let  us  take  them  in  order.  First,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kuyxknoaix)  would 
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say  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  filing 
of  rates  under  this.  What  is  the  difficulty 
of  eliminating  the  filing  of  rates?  First 
of  all.  it  is  tliis.  As  of  this  minute  and 
when  the  committee  considered  the  reso- 
lution that  is  now  before  us,  we  could  not 
find  one  scintilla  of  evidence  as  to  what 
the  rates  were  that  were  charged  by 
these  water  carrier  operators.  We  tried 
to  find  out  what  the  rates  were  so  we 
could  make  some  judgment  as  to 
whether  there  was  cost  cutting  or  fair 
pricing  or  as  to  whether  it  would  bene- 
fit the  big  or  the  little.  There  was  no 
way  on  earth  to  get  that  information. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  gave  us  a  little 
information  as  to  tonnage  and  kinds  of 
commodities  carried.  That  was  the  only 
place  we  could  get  any  information.  The 
ICC.  which  is  supposed  to  regulate  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  had  to  say  they  could 
not  help  us. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  came  for- 
ward with  a  comprOTiise  which  embodies 
a  number  of  things.  Rling — it  more  or 
less  protects  the  predacious  interest  of 
the  barge  industry  by  allowing  them  to 
mix  regulated  and  nonregulated  just  so 
long  as  they  do  file  their  rates  and  ad- 
here to  them. 

Now,  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kuykendall) 
does  keep  something  which  is  desirable. 
It  says  it  is  going  to  be  a  2-year  pro- 
posal, and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
it  will  expire  and  then  the  Congress  will 
have  to  act  on  the  matter  again.  We  will 
be  acting,  I  can  assure  my  colleagues, 
with  a  bucket  on  our  heads,  since  we 
will  not  have  any  information  on  which 
to  predicate  our  judgment,  since  we  can- 
not compel  the  production  or  the  filing 
of  rates. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  ICC.  which  is 
supposed  to  conduct  the  study,  will  be 
able  to  get  no  Information,  because  there 
will  be  no  filing  of  rates. 

So  much  for  the  Kuykendall  amend- 
ment. 

What  does  the  Nelsen  amendment  do? 
The  Nelsen  amendment  involves  the  same 
sort  of  operation,  but  it  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent. 

The  Nelsen  amendment  says  that  only 
the  regiilated  operators  are  going  to  file, 
and  that  they  will  file  minimum  rates, 
but  they  can  proceed  from  those  mini- 
mum rates  to  then  dicker  and  to  get 
such  higher  prices  and  charges  as  they 
can  extract,  which  means  the  mini- 
mum rate  that  they  file  will  be  as  phony 
as  a  $3  bill  and  there  will  be  no  way  of 
protecting  the  small  competitor,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nelsen)  says  he  wants  to  protect,  from 
predatlon  by  the  big  ones,  who  essen- 
tially will  be  filing  under  the  amendment, 
if  it  should  carry,  a  group  of  spurious 
rates. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  does  a  little 
more,  and  we  ought  to  have  this  in  mind. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  would  make 
this  permanent  legislation. 

It  would  do  something  else.  It  would 
strike  out,  as  I  have  indicated,  both  sec- 
tion 2  and  section  3;  section  2  is  the 
2-year   limitation   and   section    3   says' 
that  the  ICC  is  going  to  make  a  study 


and  give  us  a  response  as  to  what  the 
legislation  really  does. 

So  the  Members  can  see  that  we  really 
do  not  have  a  really  good  bill  here,  and 
I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  against  it. 

If  we  have  to  have  a  bill,  for  the  love 
of  Mike,  take  the  bill  that  the  committee 
gives  us,  rather  than  the  two  amend- 
ments sponsored  by  the  two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Since  I  mentioned  the 
name  of  my  friend  from  Tennessee,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  know  that  my 
good  friend  would  not  want  to  get  the 
record  out  of  kilter  here. 

Is  it  not  true  that  my  amendment  not 
only  woxild  restore  the  request  for  a  study 
but  also,  on  page  3,  would  restore  section 
3,  the  language  which  says  in  so  many 
words  that  the  ICC  may  require  any  in- 
formation it  wishes  for  the  purpose  of 
the  study? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect: but  there  is  still  not  going  to  be 
any  filing  of  rates,  so  obviously  the  agen- 
cy is  not  going  to  get  a  very  good  response 
as  to  what  is  the  real  situation  in  the 
industry. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  filing  of  rates  required  by  the  non- 
reg^ated  carrier,  under  this  bill,  is  only 
a  minimum  rate  and  is  not  an  actual 
rate:  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No:  that  Is  not  true.  It 
is  a  filing  which  is  a  factual  filing  of  rates 
as  opposed  to  the  kind  of  thing  I  was 
discussing. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  contract  rate  would  be  required  of 
the  nonregulated  carrier  but  the  actual 
rate  of  the  regulated  carrier? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  bill,  the  way  it  is  written,  the 
regulated  carrier  would  be  required  to  file 
an  actual  rate? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  And  the  con- 
tract carrier  would  be  required  to  file 
only  a  contract  rate? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  He  would  file  his  con- 
tract rate. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Which  is  a  mini- 
mum rate  and  means  nothing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it 
is  a  minimum  rate,  but  he  will  say  what 
he  is  charging  that  particular  individual 
so  that  everybody  in  the  industry  will 
know  what  the  market  price  is. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Let  me  say  that 
I  have  an  extremely  high  regard  for 
the  gentleman.  I  consider  him  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  Members  of  Uiis  body. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or 
not  his  rationale  in  this  particular  in- 
stance makes  a  great  deal  of  good  sense? 

First  of  all,  my  distinguished  friend  in 
the  well  suggested  that  two  of  the  prop- 


ositions we  are  talking  about  are  unex- 
ceptable  and  the  other  is  extremely  bad, 
and  then  on  that  basis  that  we  ought 
to  tiu-n  down  two  and  accept  the  other. 
I  am  not  sure  that  is  a  proper  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  urge  that  the 
whole  matter  be  terminated  by  voting 
the  whole  business  down,  but  since  I  did 
not  choose  my  brand  of  poison  and  since 
I  expect  that  this  place  will  accept  some 
kind  of  bill.  I  suggested  the  least  ob- 
noxious of  the  alternatives. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding.  I,  too,  want  to  agree  that  we  do 
have  three  bad  propositions  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  that,  he  being  a  very  forth- 
right advocate  of  the  consumer,  I  would 
hope  he  would  look  at  the  proposition  of 
allowing  free  competition  of  our  small 
barge  owners  that  we  have  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  the  Mississippi  River 
to  allow  them  to  compete  for  the  prod- 
ucts and  give  the  consumers  the  cheaper 
rates.  That  is  one  thing  that  the  Nelsen 
amendment  does  do  and  that  the  rail- 
road people  have  not  written  into  the 
whole  bill.  We  know  that  the  railroad 
people  wrote  this  bill  before  lis,  and  it 
is  a  bad  bill  for  the  barge  owners. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  decline  to  yield 
further  and  answer  the  gentleman. 

First  of  all,  this  is  not  a  railroad  bill 
that  is  before  you.  This  is  a  subcommittee 
bill.  Second.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  good  friend  that  I  have  opposed  the 
railroads  often  enough  in  my  history 
that  he  knows  full  well  when  I  speak  I 
do  not  speak  for  the  railroads. 

Furthermore  I  want  to  point  out  in 
this  business  of  the  little  barge  operators 
that  they  are  not  really  little  barge  op- 
erators in  the  first  place,  but  in  the  sec- 
ond place  these  people  are  servants  of 
very  large  vested  interests. 

Third,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
is  not  a  nice,  clean  world  in  which  every- 
body does  right  because  it  is  right.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  competitive  operations 
in  the  whole  of  the  American  transpor- 
tation Industry.  There  is  more  rascality 
and  cut-throat  competition  than  you 
could  ever  imagine. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
the  so-called  little  barge  operators  rushed 
in  to  get  this  special  relief  and  why 
they  are  opposed  to  have  this  filing  of 
rates  is  that  they  represent  one  of  the 
most  cut-throat  industries  you  will  find 
and  one  in  which  there  is  more  eco- 
nomic crisis  than  jrou  could  ever  imag- 
ine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
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think  I  will  object,  I  would  like  to  get  an 
assurance  from  the  committee  that 
somebody  other  than  committee  mem- 
bers will  get  a  chance  to  speak  before 
they  move  to  cut  off  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ebmond- 
soN)  to  say  whatever  it  is  he  would  like 
to. 

The  problem  that  exists  with  the  Nel- 
sen amendment  and  the  Kuykendall 
amendment  and  the  committee  bill  is 
just  like  the  problem  of  the  little  girl. 
Is  everybody  going  to  tell,  is  nobody  go- 
ing to  tell,  or  are  some  going  to  tell  and 
some  not? 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  to  have  everybody  tell  so 
that  the  consumer,  the  shipper,  knew 
what  he  was  getting.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  regulation  is  this:  There  may  be 
a  lot  of  people  who  do  not  believe  in  any 
regiilation  at  all.  I  want  to  tell. you  what 
the  railroad  position  was,  since  they 
were  brought  in.  This  is  not  a  railroad 
bill.  The  position  that  I  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  have 
taken  and  several  others  have  taken  with 
regard  to  railroad  legislation  indicates 
that  we  are  not  here  to  try  to  carry  the 
railroads'  or  the  truckers'  or  the  barge 
lines'  water  or  anyone  else's  water.  The 
railroads  wanted  us  to  have  no  regula- 
tion of  bulk  commodities  at  all.  "Let 
us  have  absolutely  free  competition  and 
watch  us  cut  the  boys  up."  They  did 
not  say  that,  but  that  was  the  implica- 
tion of  it.  In  other  words,  no  one  will  tell 
anything.  At  the  present  time  regula- 
tion of  the  railroads  requires  that  their 
bulk  rates  be  filed.  So,  if  you  are  the  far- 
mer on  the  river,  nobody  can  come  down 
on  the  railroad  line  and  say,  "Mr.  Brown, 
you  get  it  for  10  cents  a  bushel  and,  Mr. 
Adams,  we  will  charge  you  15  cents  a 
bushel"  or  anything  like  that.  They  have 
to  pay  one  established  rate.  That  Is  the 
whole  purpose  of  regulation.  What  we 
tried  to  do  here  is  to  say,  "Look.  We  will 
not  go  to  the  unregulated  barge  people 
and  say.  'OK.  You  have  to  come  under 
regulation  and  publish  your  rates  and 
adhere  to  them  just  like  everybody 
else.'"  We  backed  off  and  said,  "Look. 
Let  us  try  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  on 
that  river.  Let  us  have  everybody  tell," 
just  like  in  the  case  of  the  little  girl. 

Second,  it  provides  for  2  years  to 
tell  us  what  you  are  doing  with  It.  Then 
we  will  come  back  and  look  at  the  whole 
bill.  If  you  fellows  are  in  trouble,  then 
perhaps  we  will  deregulate  everything; 
if  you  are  not  in  trouble  then,  perhaps 
we  will  go  in  with  some  kind  of  publica- 
tion of  rates.  "Hiat  was  the  compromise 
position. 

When  you  talk  about  the  little  man 
out  on  the  river,  remember  that  the 
barge  owner  out  there  on  the  river  gets 
leaned  on  very  heavily  by  very  large 
shippers.  Every  time  he  is  leaned  on  heav- 
ily by  the  large  shipper,  the  farmer  that 


you  are  talking  about  who  has  no  spe- 
cial deal  has  his  price  go  up. 

In  other  words,  if  he  had  it  hauled  the 
year  before  for  13  cents  a  bushel,  and 
the  large  people  had  to  cut  their  rate 
to  service  the  major  person  they  were 
hauling  in  order  to  stay  in  business,  then 
the  lau-ge  owners  have  to  raise  the  rate. 
This  is  a  nasty  business  out  there.  That 
is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  bring  in 
order,  trying  to  develop  a  method  that 
provides  that  everybody  had  to  tell. 

The  problem  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen)  is  that  you  are  going  to 
make  the  regulated  tell  and  the  unregu- 
lated not  tell,  and  the  railroads  publish, 
and  when  you  get  out  there  on  the  river 
you  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  very  sticky 
areas.  And  that  is  the  reason  for  this 
bill.  It  was  needed  for  the  interest  of  the 
public.  We  have  had  the  bill  up  for  4 
years.  The  Supreme  Court  told  the  Con- 
gress to  try  to  pass  something,  that  the 
barge  people  have  to  have  some  kind  of 
a  bill,  or  all  their  technology  of  the  last 
20  years  will  go  out  the  window. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  I  have  talked  enough  about 
this,  and  I  want  everyone  have  a  chance 
to  talk. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  but  I  shall  have 
my  own  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  then  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
discussion  about  the  small  shippers,  and 
I  wo\ild  like  to  speak  just  briefiy  on  that 
subject. 

If  you  wish  to  santify  the  conditions 
of  the  kind  precisely  that  we  have  seen 
on  the  rivers  over  the  last  2  years,  you 
can  do  so  by  the  adoption  of  either  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kuykendall)  or 
that  offered  by  the  gentlenuin  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Nelsen)  and  you  are  really 
going  to  hurt  the  little  shippers  because 
the  little  shippers  will  be  the  ones  that 
will  be  affected,  just  as  in  the  old  days  of 
the  long-haul,  short-haul,  and  you  are 
going  to  sut>sidize  the  big  guys  because 
the  big  guys  will  raise  their  rates,  and 
the  little  guys  will  get  it  put  Id  them, 
but  good,  because  4he.econopafc  advan- 
tage with  respect  to  theTarge  operators 
is  all  in  favor  of  guaranteeing  the  big 
shippers  and  all  against  the  little  ship- 
pers. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Iifr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  3ielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  has 
msule  his  points  very  well.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer),  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee, pointed  out  that  this  bill  took 
a  long  time  to  come  out  of  the  subcon- 
mlttee  and  out  of  the  full  committee. 
The  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 


tee finally  hammered  out  a  bill  on  which 
various  interests  would  agree  and  on 
which  the  various  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  by  a 
large  majority  agreed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  here  is  let  us  not  muddy 
up  the  waters  by  now  amending  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  it  has  been 
muddied  up  enough  already  without 
confusing  it  any  further. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  this  is  a  complicated  issue, 
and  it  ought  to  be  left  where  it  is.  I  think 
it  has  been  pretty  well  settled  there. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  point  is 
these  cutthroat  price  practices  or  rate 
practices  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  mentioned,  if  you  will  look  at 
the  financial  statements  of  the  barge 
industry  you  will  find  that  they  make 
money.  In  fact,  I  wish  the  railroads  made 
that  much  money.  We  would  not  have 
the  problems  we  have  here  in  this  Con- 
gress. And  the  fact  is  that  the  so-called 
little  guys  are  really  not  that  small,  they 
own  and  operate  very  expensive  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  really  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that 
because  the  unregulated  carriers  do  not 
file,  do  not  publish,  and  are  not  imder 
any  kind  of  economic  regulation,  so  I  do 
not  know  what  their  condition  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Nelsen  amendment, 
and  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  10  Mon- 
bers  who  sent  a  love  letter  to  every  col- 
leagtie  in  the  last  few  days.  I  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nel- 
sen). the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser)  ,  the  genUeman  fnwn  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Karth)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Abernethy)  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson). 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), tiie  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Blanton)  ,  and  some  others,  in  writ- 
ing to  you  in  support  of  the  Ndsen 
amendment  because  we  believe,  and  be- 
lieve very  firmly,  that  the  Nelsen  amend- 
ment is  absolutely  indispensable  if  we  are 
going  to  preserve  the  traditional  system 
of  our  waterways  that  has  enabled  the 
great  waterways  of  our  Nation  to  develop. 

Now  I  will  admit  to  some  personal 
prejudice  on  this  subject.  I  am  fr(Mn  a 
district  that  is  at  the  brink  of  getting 
the  benefit  of  waterway  commerce.  We 
have  been  working  for  it  for  50  years  in 
Oklahoma  and  as  we  stand  at  the  thresh- 
old of  getting  the  benefits  of  water  rates, 
here  comes  the  great  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
seeks  to  change  the  groimd  rules  under 
which  the  Ohio  was  developed,  the  Ten- 
nessee was  developed,  the  Mississippi  was 
developed,  and  the  Columbia  was  devel- 
oped and  they  want  to  have  a  new  set  of 
rules. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  think  much  of 
changing  the  rules.  Uncle  Sam  has  in- 
vested about  $1  billion-plus  in  this  water- 
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way  on  the  theory  that  the  rules  are 
going  to  be  continued  as  they  are  and 
the  benefits  from  these  waterways  have 
been  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  rules 
being  continued. 

The  biggest  fairy  story  that  has  been 
told  on  this  floor  today  has  been  the 
fairy  story  that  this  bill  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer.  This  is  pure 
fantasy.  It  is  as  far  from  fact  as  you 
can  get. 

There  is  no  consumer  group  in  the 
United  States  supporting  this  bill  today. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  organiza- 
tions identifiable  as  consumer  organiza- 
tions are  supporting  the  Nelsen  amend- 
ment. 

If  you  want  to  see  rates  go  up  on  coal 
that  your  homeowner  buys,  then  sup- 
port the  committee  bill. 

If  you  want  to  see  rates  go  up  on 
fertilizer  that  your  farmers  buy.  then 
support  the  committee  bill. 

If  you  want  to  see  rates  go  up  on  the 
grain  that  goes  into  the  bread  that  the 
housewife  in  your  district  buys,  then 
you  support  the  committee  bill. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  this  bill  will  not 
raise  rates  because  we  would  not  have 
the  enthusiasm  for  it  from  the  railroad 
industry  if  it  were  not  designed  to  raise 
rates  on  the  waterways. 

If  you  want  to  pass  an  inflationary 
bill  so  far  as  the  prices  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  pay  are  concerned,  then 
you  vote  for  the  committee  bill. 

If  you  want  to  continue  the  present 
low  rates  that  we  have  on  the  waterways 
with  the  benefits  of  low-cost  fuels  and 
low-cost  grain  for  your  bread  and  low- 
cost  commodities  of  all  kinds,  then  sup- 
port the  Nelsen  amendment. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding  and  commend  him  for  bring- 
ing out  the  most  important  point  in  the 
whole  argument.  This  is  raising  costs  to 
the  consumers.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
bill  does.  Nobody  who  is  shipping  sand 
or  gravel  or  wheat  or  oats  or  any  other 
product  which  at  the  present  time  is  up 
for  bids,  or  the  coal  that  the  consumer 
has  to  buy.  will  benefit  from  this.  They 
are  going  to  go  to  the  ICC  and  present 
these  false  figures  like  they  always  do, 
and  they  wi^l  say:  "We  want  our  rates 
regulated  upward  because  of  these  costs 
that  are  involved." 

There  is  some  competition  because 
everybody  does  it  at  the  same  price.  At 
the  iM-esent  time  they  can  bid  for  this. 
Here  you  get  the  cheapest  rate  possible 
to  transfer  these  products  because  they 
are  in  free  competition.  This  Is  exactly 
what  the  Nelsen  amendment  does,  and 
this  is  to  allow  these  people  freedom  to 
bid  competitively  for  your  products. 

You  talk  about  consumer  protection? 
This  is  one  of  the  best  consumer  protec- 
tions you  have  seen.  This  Is  why  the 
railroads  do  not  want  competition.  They 
have  had  this  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  This  Is  what  has  made  our  water- 
ways famous  In  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and 
Mississippi,  because  they  have  free  com- 
petition. 


Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  completely  agree  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  and  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

If  you  want  to  impose  higher  prices  on 
the  consumer,  you  go  ahead  and  pass  this 
bill  without  the  Nelsen  amendment.  For 
the  life  of  me.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  seek  to  imt>ose  regulations  on  an 
industry  that  has  handled  itself  so  well 
over  the  years,  and  which  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  a  few  tow- 
boat  operators  in  my  area,  and  they  are 
understandably  concerned.  But  the  peo- 
ple who  are  really  up  in  arms  about  H.R. 
8298  are  the  users  themselves — the  very 
ones  the  bill  alleges  it  seeks  to  protect. 
The  fertilizer  industry,  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, the  coal  industry,  the  farm  bu- 
reaus, the  farm  cooperatives,  the  farmers 
themselves  are  opposed  to  the  noxious 
regulation  which  this  bill  would  impose. 

For  29  years  it  has  been  the  accepted 
practice  to  mix  unregulated  bulk  and 
regulated  nonbulk  commodities  in  a 
single  tow  on  our  waterways.  Then  a 
decision  by  the  ICC  later  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  made  the  practice  un- 
lawful. 

H.R.  8298,  as  originally  introduced 
was  intended  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  the 
ICC's  decision  by  providing  statutory 
authority  for  this  long  established  prac- 
tice of  water  transportation  to  continue. 
Somewhere  along  the  legislative  path 
however,  the  original  purpose  was 
aborted  and  a  monster  has  emerged. 

H.R.  8298  can  best  be  characterized 
as  another  chapter  in  the  long  and  bitter 
history  of  railroads  versus  water  car- 
riers. 

I  am  very  definitely  convinced  that 
if  this  bill  becomes  law,  barge  transpor- 
tation costs  on  bulk  commodities  will  be 
increased  and  will  ultimately  result  In 
higher  consumer  prices. 

There  is  such  a  delicate  balance  now 
as  between  farm  prices,  transportation 
charges,  and  distribution,  that  this  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  8298,  now  on  the  floor,  will 
disrupt  this  balance  to  the  Injury  of  the 
farmer,  processor,  and  consumer. 

In  one  sense,  legislation  such  as  this 
tends  to  stifle  the  full  enterprise  system. 

Heretofore,  the  dry  bulk  carrier  and 
the  shipper  or  user  have  dealt  at  arm's 
length  trying  to  get  the  best  agreement 
possible  imder  our  competitive  system. 
This  system  needs  no  regulation  be- 
cause past  experience  has  proven  it 
good.  It  has  provided  good  transporta- 
tion at  the  lowest  rate  possible.  The 
moment  you  require  these  people  to  fllfi 
these  tariffs  the  listed  price  immediately 
becomes  a  floor  on  which  subsequent 
rate  Increases  will  be  built. 

The  Nelsen  amendment  will  pressure 
the  status  quo  so  far  as  the  dry  bulk 
carriers  are  concerned,  and  I  urge  your 
support  for  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  merely  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken 
that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  biU  in  some 
form,  the  barge  business  will  be  just 
about  over  in  terms  of  the  consumer  hav- 
ing a  better  price.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  Throughout  the  debate  there 
have  been  constant  references  to  the 
idea  that  the  little  man  is  now  going  to 
be  regulated,  that  he  is  going  to  have  to 
publish  and  appear  before  the  ICC,  and 
therefore  he  would  be  regulated. 

That  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  the  fact, 
and  if  anyone  says  tliere  is  any  language 
in  this  bill  that  says  he  would  be  regu- 
lated, I  would  be  glad  to  yield  time  to  turn 
right  now.  That  is  not  the  fact. 

We  do  require  that  he  publish  rates. 
They  have  constantly  said — and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  who  is  seek- 
ing to  question  me  now,  just  got  through 
saying  this  will  increase  costs — they 
simply  make  a  statement  without  any 
facts  to  support  it.  Just  the  opposite  can 
take  place.  If  we  know  what  rates  are 
going  to  be  and  if  they  are  published, 
then  everyone  knows.  We  do  away  with 
secret  rates.  That  is  the  situation  we  have 
now. 

Pertaaps  30  years  ago,  when  this  bill 
was  first  put  on  the  books,  there  was  rea- 
son to  have  given  some  of  the  small  car- 
riers, the  little  men,  an  exemption  or  ex- 
ception or  additional  assistance.  But  the 
ICC  has  testified  to  us  that  that  time 
probably  has  passed  in  view  of  the  in- 
crease in  barge  technology.  Therefore  we 
need  to  make  a  new  study. 

The  ICC  wanted  to  make  a  new  study. 
They  wanted  to  make  a  new  recom- 
mendation. But  they  had  to  say,  "In  non- 
regulated  commodities,  we  cannot  tell 
you  about  cost,  what  kind  of  tow.  what 
kind  of  commodities,  and  what  dis- 
tances." They  do  not  know.  There  is  no 
regulation,  no  facts  available,  and  if  any- 
body in  this  House  can  tell  me  there  are 
facts  available,  I  would  like  to  know,  and 
would  yield  time  to  him. 

You  can  say,  "Go  back.  We  will  not 
do  anything.  We  will  let  the  ICC  take 
over."  If  you  let  the  ICC  take  over,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  wanted  to 
do,  and  ask  them  to  furnish  all  the  in- 
formation they  asked  for,  I  simply  say  to 
you  the  ICC  could  say  to  any  carrier, 
big  or  little,  'Give  us  this  information," 
and  they  would  say,  "We  have  no  in- 
formation to  give  you.  We  did  not  ke^ 
any  recommendations.  We  do  not  have 
any  papers." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to 
say  to  everyone,  "Publish  your  rates." 
We  are  not  going  to  regulate  the  httle 
man.  We  can,  indeed,  by  publishing 
rates,  lower  the  rates,  not  increase  them. 
In  that  sense  it  is  a  consumer  bill.  It  Is 
just  as  easy  to  stand  in  the  well  and  say 
that  the  rates  are  going  to  go  down  as 
it  is  to  say  that  they  are  going  to  go  up. 
I  say  to  you  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
they  can  go  down,  because  everybody 
will  know  what  everybody  else  is  charg- 
ing, and  that  is  a  fair  proposition.  If 
we  do  not  do  this,  if  we  do  not  set  up 
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this  temporary  legislation  for  2  years, 
then  we  will  have  chaos  on  our  hands. 
The  courts  have  said  we  must  act. 
And  so  I  say  to  you  that  this  bill  is  In 
the  public  interest.  It  is  not  for  any 
one  industry.  It  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. If  you  want  cheaper  rates,  or  at 
least  to  have  some  kind  of  collection  of 
information  to  arrive  at  a  sensible  pro- 
posal 2  years  from  now,  you  have  got  to 
have  this  kind  of  information  as  re- 
quired by  this  psu-ticular  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  think  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment on  this  point  hits  the  nail  right  on 
the  head.  There  Is  no  provision  in  the 
biU  that  fixes  rates.  It  permits  competi- 
tion, but  it  does  it  on  a  fair  basis,  with 
the  cards  on  the  table,  so  that  everybody 
knows  what  the  rates  are,  and  it  does 
not  let  one  side  play  the  hand  face  down 
Willie  the  other  side  has  to  play  the  hand 
up. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  certainly  the  in- 
tent of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  which  reported  out  the  bill 
by  an  18-to-6  vote  when  we  recom- 
mended it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Is  it  your  posi- 
tion that  you  would  prefer  the  Nelsen 
a:       amendment    to    be    amended    by    an 
3  '    amendment  or  not,  regardless  of  your 
position  on  the  Nelsen  amendment? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  My  position  is  to  sup- 
port the  committee  recommendation  to 
this  House,  and  not  your  amendment, 
which  does  away  with  all  publication, 
period.  It  just  writes  it  off. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  But  you  would 
rather  have  the  Nelsen  amendment  as 
amended  by  my  amendment  or  not? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  will  say  again,  as  I 
said  before,  that  I  support  the  committee 
bill  and  not  the  Nelsen  amendment.  Do 
you  want  me  to  answer  it  differently? 
That  is  as  clear  as  I  can  possibly  make 
it. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question,  since  he  is  talk- 
ing about  the  committee  bill. 

Supposing  the  barge  line  is  then  tak- 
ing a  tow  of  gravel  on  the  river  up  to 
Cairo,  HI.,  and  he  has  a  chance  to  take 
a  coal  barge  back  down  the  river,  but  he 
has  no  published  rate.  Then  is  this  in  the 
consumer's  advantage,  that  the  barge 
owner  cannot  take  this  cofil  back — and 
he  can  by  this  bin? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  have  to  make  these 
things  apply  to  all. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  But  it  eliminates  this 
competition. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  to  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  supported 

by  the  committee  18  to  6.  We  know  it  Is 

a  controversial  bill,  but  it  is  the  best 


that  could  be  brought  out.  The  bill  will 
save  the  barge  lines  and  it  may  help  the 
fanners.  They  have  been  living  under  a 
cloud.  They  have  been  in  the  courts  for 
15  to  20  years.  Finally,  the  courts  ruled 
they  were  operating  illegally. 

The  c(Mnmittee  met.  We  asked  the  ICC 
not  to  invoke  the  law  until  we  could 
act.  We  did  that  two  or  three  different 
times.  Finally  we  got  a  bill. 

It  has  been  said  on  the  floor  that  this 
is  a  railroad  bill.  It  is  not  a  railroad  bill 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  railroads 
used  to  flght  the  bill. 

There  Is  no  100  percent  support  for 
the  bill.  It  is  a  controversial  bill. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  little  man 
that  is  going  to  t>e  hurt — they  are  mil- 
lionaires, the  little  men  they  are  fighting 
for  here.  They  are  coal  mine  owners  and 
sugarmill  owners.  These  are  the  unreg- 
ulated carriers. 

But  what  we  are  asking  to  do  Is  to 
have  all  carriers  publish  their  rates — all 
of  them.  We  are  not  asking  the  unregu- 
lated to  be  regulated.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  regulated.  Now  they  do  not  want 
to  publish.  They  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  out  the  best 
bill  for  the  American  public  and  to  keep 
water  traffic  alive.  The  railroads  are  In 
trouble.  If  they  do  what  they  all  want 
us  to  do,  it  will  undermine  all  the  rail- 
roads and  ruin  all  the  railroads'  shipping 
of  wheat  along  the  waterways. 

The  amendment  goes  too  far,  and  I 
am  utterly  opposed  and  bitterly  opposed 
to  both  amendments.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  bill  as  brought  out  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  as  passed  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  these  two  amend- 
ments close  at  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  limitation  was  screed  to 
will  be  recognized  for  approximately  1  Vi 
minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson). 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  Nelsen  amendment.  We  do  not 
need  to  fool  anybody  on  this  barge  mix- 
ing bill.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  per- 
mit the  regulated  carriers  to  mix  their 
tows,  and  that  Is  what  the  Ndsen  amend- 
ment does. 

The  unregulated  carriers  did  not  ask 
to  file  rates,  and  the  Nelsen  amendment 
does  not  require  them  to  file  rates. 

We  have  had  too  much  worry  here 
about  the  consumers  and  shippers  who 
might  be  injured  by  this.  Let  me  tell  the 
Members  that  every  consiuner  and  every 
shipper  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
wants  the  Nelsen  substitute  for  this  bill, 
and  no  other  amendment  to  the  bill.  The 
consimiers  and  the  shippers  know  what 
they  have  had,  and  they  want  to  con- 
tinue it  in  the  same  manner. 

I  have  some  250  miles  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River  as  the  west  l)oundary  of  my  dis- 
trict. In  my  district  we  have  the  biggest 
cooperative    generating    plant    in    the 


United  States,  the  Dairyland  Power  Co., 
that  furnishes  electricity  to  all  the  farm 
families  in  Wisconsin,  northern  Illinois. 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  They  want  the 
Nelsen  amendment  to  this  bill.  They  gen- 
erate electricity  with  coal  brought  by 
barge. 

The  Farmers  Union  wants  the  Nelsen 
amendment  to  this  biU. 

The  Members  talk  about  the  great 
grain  shippers.  The  Farmers  Union,  at 
its  Grain  Tenninal  Association  in  Min- 
neapolis, is  one  of  the  biggest  shippers 
of  grain  that  there  is  in  America.  They 
want  the  NeLsen  amendment. 

The  Nelsen  tunendment  is  a  consum- 
er's bill  as  well  as  a  shippers'  bill.  The 
shippers  want  it.  The  consumers  want  it. 
The  Congress  should  give  it  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  join  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
who  just  addressed  the  Committee  in 
reaffirming  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen). 

I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  this 
debate  this  afternoon,  and  I  share  the 
feelings  of  others.  I  believe  it  is  imfor- 
tunate  that  the  wholly  desirable  objec- 
tive of  mixing  had  to  be  encimibered 
with  this  extraneous  issue  of  posting 
tariffs. 

I  am  a  little  bemused  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  very  same  people  who  spoke 
here  who  are  customarily  railing  against 
price-administered  industries  in  this 
coimtry  now  stand  before  us  and  warn 
us  against  cut-throat  competition.  I  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  competition  was 
a  very  healtliy  thing,  that  this  was  what 
kept  down  rates  for  sliippers  and  there- 
fore prices  for  consumers  in  this  country. 
I  happen  to  represent  two  counties 
which  lie  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  I  have  some  interest  in  the  inland 
waterway  system  of  our  country.  I  find 
no  demand  whatever  for  the  suggestion 
principally  coming  from  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  that  to  have  fairness 
and  equity  we  have  to  introduce  the 
posting  of  rates  or  the  posting  of  tariffs 
by  the  shippers. 

I  find  that  the  farm  organizations 
which  represent  the  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict want  the  Nelsen  amendment. 

The  bulk  transportation  exemption 
has  played  a  vitsJ  role  in  reducing  trans- 
portation costs  on  farm  products,  ferti- 
lizers, coal,  and  other  bulk  commodities. 
Competition  under  this  exemption  has 
led  to  lower  costs  of  food,  electricity 
and  other  vital  consumer  items. 

In  the  Rules  Committee  I  voted 
against  a  rule  for  the  committee  version 
of  H.R.  8298.  The  committee  had  not 
held  any  hearings  on  the  regulatory  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  as  amended,  and  the 
original  bill  did  not  contain  these  regu- 
latory featiu-es.  Such  a  fundamental 
change  in  policy  should  not  be  consid- 
ered without  a  full  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings. The  Nelsen  amendment  properly 
limits  the  bill  to  the  orignal  purpose  of 
the  bill;  nsunely,  to  solve  the  mixing 
problem.  If  the  Nelsen  substitute  is 
adopted,  it  will  be  my  intention  to  sup- 
port the  bill. 
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It  is  incumbent  on  this  body  not  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  bulk  transportation. 
Unless  the  Nelsen  amendment  is  adopted 
the  benefits  of  mixing  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  increased  costs  incident  to 
regulation  of  the  small  carriers  and  the 
elimination  of  unregulated  carriage  sis  a 
vital  competitive  factor. 

The  Nelsen  amendment  in  the  form  of 
a  substitute  to  H.R.  8298  will  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  solution  to  the  barge 
mixing  problem.  The  Nelsen  amendment 
will  preserve  the  status  quo  with  respect 
to  the  vigorous  water  carrier  competition 
which  exists  today.  It  will  serve  the  best 
interests  of  consumer  transportation 
services  by  water.  It  vdW.  preserve  the  op- 
portunity for  communities  along  the 
river  to  continue  to  profit  from  low- 
oost  barge  transportation.  It  will  not 
change  the  competitive  situation  among 
modes  cf  transportation  which  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  today's  uncertain  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  certain  segments 
of  some  of  our  modes. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  Nelsen 
amendment  offered  for  H.R.  8298. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
both  these  amendments  are  undesirable. 

The  large  and  insurmountable  objec- 
tion to  the  Nelsen  amendment  is  that  it 
does  nothing  at  all.  The  Nelsen  substi- 
tute says,  in  effect,  let  those  who  mix 
regulated  and  unregulated  commodities 
publish  minimum  rates.  Those  who  mix 
can  do  that  today  and  have  not  done  so 
and  will  never,  under  the  present  law,  do 
so  because  they  would  be  placed  in  a 
completely  impossible  position  versus 
their  bulk  exempt  competitors  for  the 
bulk  exempt  traffic. 

Assume  for  a  minute  that  you  are  an 
exempt  barge  operator.  Your  rates  are 
secret  under  the  present  law  and  under 
the  Nelsen  amendment.  You  can  change 
your  rates  at  a  moment's  notice  under 
the  present  law  and  under  the  Nelsen 
amendment. 

Now  suppose  you  compete  against  a 
carrier  which  is  forced  by  the  present 
interpretation  of  the  law,  now  tempo- 
rarily suspended  by  the  ICC.  and  under 
the  Nelsen  amendment  to  publish  all  his 
rates  and  is  unable  to  change  them  ex- 
cept on  30  days'  notice.  As  an  exempt 
carrier  you  would  have  an  overwhelming 
and  unfair  advantage.  The  certificated 
competition  would  be  a  "sitting  duck." 
All  you  would  need  to  do  is  reduce  your 
rate  a  few  pennies  and  nm  off  with  the 
traffic.  The  certificated  carrier  would 
never  know  what  your  rate  actually  was, 
so  he  could  never  successfully  match 
you  and,  in  addition,  he  would  always  be 
30  days  behind. 

In  1940,  when  some  of  the  water  car- 
riers were  brought  under  regulation,  that 
unfair  advantage  was  duly  noted  and  the 
exemption  applied  so  that  both  exempt 
and  regulated  carriers  could  compete  on 
an  even  basis. 

The  Nelsen  amendment  Is  equivalent 
of  leaving  the  law  as  it  is  and  killing 
mixing. 

The  committee's  recommendatldb, 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
vote.  Is  one  that  makes  sense.  It  preserves 


mixing.  It  goes  a  step  further  and  creates 
a  fair  climate  for  railroad  competition 
for  this  traffic  by  requiring  the  publica- 
tion of  rat^s  on  dry  bulk  commodities  by 
all  carriers.  Clearly  all  water  carriers 
must  publish  or  none  can. 

If  we  are  to  tell  the  railroads  that  we 
cannot  bring  them  a  step  closer  to  equity 
in  competitive  opportunity,  then  the  only 
way  to  save  mixing  is  by  eliminating  the 
publication  provision  altogether.  The  Nel- 
sen amendment  is  a  nullity. 

Secret  rates  on  federally  financed  wa- 
terways are  totally  inconsistent  with  any 
fair  evaluation  of  benefits  to  the  public 
from  the  expenditure  of  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  waterway  improve- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  De- 

VINI). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder),  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  SNYDER..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill  and  against 
the  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  add  to  the  confusion  here,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  Kuykendall  amend- 
ment and  for  the  Nelsen  amendment  and, 
if  it  prevails,  for  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bl.hnton  > . 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
rather  amazing,  the  difference  between 
the  bill  introduced  by  myself  tmd  some 
other  people  to  allow  a  simple  commod- 
ity mixing  of  regulated  and  unregulated 
frricht.  I  want  to  say  to  this  House  that 
I  am  very  proud  my  name  is  not  on  the 
present  bill.  I  woiild  accept  it  if  we  had 
the  Nelsen  amendment  passed.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
know  he  is  a  cliampion  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  a  great  gentleman, 
and  I  appreciate  him  very  much.  But  I 
was  amazed  by  his  statement  that  the 
raili-oads  object  to  this  bill.  They  did 
object  to  it  in  its  original  form,  but 
they  are  not  objecting  to  it  now. 

I  v.ant  to  set  the  record  straight.  When 
we  talk  about  little  barge  owners  we 
are  not  talking  about  people  who  own 
sugar  mills  or  coal  mines.  Tennessee 
barge  owners  wear  overalls  smd  work  on 
tugboats  and  manage  these  things  them- 
selves. They  work  on  their  little  2-  or  3- 
barge  operations.  They  do  not  own  sugar 
mills  or  coal  mines.  But  they  are  being 
put  in  a  position  of  having  to  publish 
rates  that  bind  them  for  30  days.  They 
cannot  change  prices  to  bring  a  product 
back  and  cannot  give  the  consumer 
the  advantage  of  this  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Nelsen  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    (Mr. 

KXTYKENDALL ) . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  PicacLE) . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl 
does  not  regulate  the  small  shipper.  It 
simply  requires  the  publication  of  a  rate. 


Within  30  days'  time,  if  he  wants  to  raise 
rates  up  or  down,  he  can  chsmge  that 
rate.  The  reason  why  this  bill  is  not  in 
the  exact  form  it  was  when  it  was  in- 
troduced is  that  it  is  Just  as  normal  as 
any  bill  that  comes  before  the  Congress. 
The  bill  before  you  now  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Let  me  remind  you,  if  you  let  either 
one  of  these  tv/o  amendments  prevail  or 
specifically  if  you  do  not  take  any  action, 
then  I  must  tell  you  all  exemptions  that 
these  little  fellows  have  been  enjoying 
over  the  years  will  be  lost.  Everybody, 
regulated  and  nonregiilated,  will  be  regu- 
lated. Do  you  want  that?  I  do  not  think 
you  do,  because  the  intent  of  the  bill  was 
to  allow  the  mixing  of  the  commodities. 
We  provide  that  in  this  bill.  What  we  are 
doing  here  in  addition  is  doing  away  with 
these  secret  rates.  Up  and  down  the  riv- 
ers, different  Members  of  the  House  want 
to  have  secret  or  hidden  rates.  I  can  un- 
derstand that,  but  it  is  not  in  the  public 
Interest.  That  is  why  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  asked  us  to  have  the 
2-year  temporary  bill  put  in  to  continue 
the  exemptions,  aUow  the  mixing  of  com- 
modities, and  the  publication  of  rates.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  let  us  see  what  the 
IOC  will  recommend. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
PPLTON ) . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  favor  the  bill  HJl.  8298  as 
reported  out  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
This  committee  has  given  months  of 
study  to  this  controversy  and  has  come 
up  with  a  fair  and  equitable  solution, 
which  the  House  should  adopt. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  many 
people  would  rather  have  secret  barge 
rates  that  do  not  have  to  be  published. 
That  is  the  real  argument  here.  We 
should  call  this  bill  the  "truth  in  barg- 
ing" bill,  because  it  makes  public  the 
minimum  rates  to  be  charged.  We  used 
to  have  in  the  old  days  secret  and  pref- 
erential rates,  and  secret  rebates  on  the 
railroads  where  certain  people  got  pref- 
erences and  low  rates,  while  others  paid 
higher  rates  for  the  same  service. 

I  represent  a  river  district,  a  producer 
district,  and  a  consumer  district.  As  is 
well  known  around  the  House,  I  vote  to 
protect  the  consumers  and  working  peo- 
ple. This  bill  will  keep  low  prices  <»i  our 
river  barge  lines  by  encouraging  fair 
competition.  Modem  technology  has  in- 
creased the  size  of  the  tows  and  increased 
the  size  and  power  of  the  riverboats  that 
power  the  barge  flotilla.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress should  not  limit  the  size  of  these 
barge  flotillas,  by  putting  into  effect  the 
Nelsen  amendment. 

It  is  more  economical  to  have  the 
large  barge  flotillas  that  operate  on  our 
UJ3.  river  systems  from  up  in  Pittsburgh 
clear  down  to  Louisiana  and  then  over 
to  Texas.  The  greatest  economy  and 
best  efficiency  means  lower  costs  for 
transportation,  and  lower  prices  for  the 
consumer. 
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This  bill  will  permit  the  mixing  (rf 
various  products  and  commodities  In 
barge  flotillas,  which  will  actually  help 
the  smaller  barge  operator,  by  having  his 
barges  added  on  to  larger  barge  flotillas 
already  making  the  trip  in  the  river  di- 
rection that  he  wants  his  cargo  to  be 
carried.  Let  me  emphasize  again,  that 
this  bill  is  not  a  regulatory  bill,  and 
prices  for  barge  transport  can  be  pub- 
lished and  changed  at  the  choice  of  the 
owner,  on  30  days'  notice. 

We  should  remember  that  this  bill 
provides  a  2-year-time  limit,  so  that  the 
situation  can  be  checked  as  to  how  this 
legislation  is  working  out.  In  oontarast, 
the  Nelsen  amendment  has  no  time  limit, 
and  is  a  final  commitment  forever  for 
the  method  proposed.  I  strongly  oppose 
the  Nelsen  amendment  as  a  well  inten- 
tioned  but  mistaken  approach,  both  In 
its  method  and  results. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Adair)  . 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
supfKjrt  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nelsen). 

The  complexities  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us — H.R.  8298 — have  been  discussed 
in  detail,  and  the  difficulties  it  creates 
are  obvious. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Nelsen's  amend- 
ment performs  an  invaluable  service  to 
both  producers  and  consiuners  In  this 
period  when  low-cost,  efficient  transport 
is  so  essential  in  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion. 

His  amendment  would  promote  the 
efficiency  of  barge  transportation  by  rec- 
ognizing the  right  of  regulated  carriers 
to  mix  in  a  single  tow  both  regulated 
and  unregulated  commodities. 

It  would  preserve  the  vital  flexibility 
of  movement  for  unregulated  carriers 
that  now  exists,  enabling  products  to 
move  from  point  to  point  at  less  cost 
than  would  be  the  case  if  30  days'  notice 
for  rate  changes  were  required  as  is  the 
case  with  barge  transportation  of  regu- 
lated commodities. 

And,  Mr.  Nelsen's  amendment  would 
enable  carriers  and  shippers  to  continue 
to  negotiate  rates  in  the  best  Interests 
of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Friedel)  wyi  give  me  the  names  of  those 
millionaire  bargellne  operators  in  Min- 
nesota that  he  referred  to  earlier. 

But  may  I  say  that  the  ICC  did  not 
recommend  this  bill  that  is  before  us 
today.  If  you  will  read  the  hearings,  you 
will  find  a  statement  by  counsel  that 
they  did  not  recommend  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented by  the  committee. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  impression  has 
been  left  that  the  imregulated  carriers 
are  getting  something  new  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  The  unregulated 
carriers  have  operated  in  the  maimer 
that  they  now  operate  since  1940,  suad 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  save  that 


transportation  system,  or  mode  of  trans- 
portation, that  has  served  the  agricul- 
tural areas  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. And  I  have  no  objection  if  the  regu- 
lated carriers  get  the  right  to  mix,  they 
have  that  right  under  my  bill,  and  they 
are  required  only  to  post  a  minimum 
rate  above  which  they  can  negotiate.  And 
they  themselves  have  agreed  to  that  type 
of  an  approach  in  their  own  statement, 
in  their  own  letter  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  took  them  in  good  faith, 
and  I  assume  that  they  meant  what 
they  said.  But  now  they  have  been  mov- 
ing in  to  change  this  bill. 

I  have  had  no  interference,  as  far  as 
my  amendment  is  concerned,  vath  the 
railroads.  They  have  not  interfered  in 
any  way.  But  I  may  say  that  we  have 
talked  with  the  unregulated  carriers.  I 
hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall) will  be  set  aside,  and  that  my 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Karth). 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
Join  in  support  of  Representative  Ancher 
Nelsen's  substitute  amendment  to  the 
water  carrier  mixing  rule  bill,  H.R.  8298. 

Because  my  district  is  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  inland  water  transportation 
is  of  special  concern  and  interest  to  me. 
Many  businesses  in  my  district  utilize 
the  Mississippi  River  for  receiving  and 
shipping  commodities.  The  St.  Paul  port 
in  1969  handled  1,908,150  tons  of  coal, 
902,685  tons  of  grain,  150,000  tons  of 
fertilizer  and  30,000  tons  of  salt.  The 
river  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  my  dis- 
trict because  of  the  inherent  economic 
advantages  of  low  cost  water  transpor- 
tation. 

The  basic  purpose  of  H.R.  8298  is  to 
obtain  relief  from  an  order  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  which  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1967 
whereby  water  carriers  can  no  longer 
haul  both  regiilated  and  nonregulated 
commodities  in  the  same  tow. 

The  entire  water  carrier  industry, 
both  the  carriers  themselves  as  well  as 
shippers,  were  in  agreement  that  mixed 
tows  were  in  the  best  interest  of  the  In- 
dustry, and  certainly  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  country  as  It  permitted  lower  cost 
shipping  on  the  Inland  waterway  system. 
For  this  reason  both  regulated  and  non- 
regulated  carriers  and  the  shippers 
themselves  Joined  in  supporting  HJl. 
8298  as  originally  introduced  which 
would  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  permit  mixed  tows. 

However,  as  my  colleagues  well  know, 
what  started  out  as  a  noncontroversial 
proposal  has  become  a  highly  controver- 
sial piece  of  legislation  that  Is  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  vast  majority  of  inland 
water  carriers,  practically  all  shippers 
by  water,  various  farm  organizations, 
and  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion itself.  H.R.  8298  was  amended  by  the 
SiAcommittee  on  TraBsportaticn  and 
Aeronautics  to  require  that  all  water 
carriers  transporting  dry  bulk  commod- 
ities must  file  rates  on  such  commodi- 
ties with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  amended  bill  also  provides 


that  such  rates  cannot  be  changed  ex- 
cept upon  30  days'  notice  to  the  ICC. 

So  what  happened  was  that  a  bill  de- 
signed to  permit  the  continuation  of 
mixed  tows,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
only  14  water  carriers  of  the  some  1,700 
inland  water  carriers  in  the  United 
States  use  mixed  tows  to  any  extent,  has 
become  a  bill  which  for  the  first  time 
subjects  to  a  form  of  rate  regulation 
carriers  of  bulk  commodities. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  outside 
of  the  regulated  water  carriers  them- 
selves who  benefit  by  mixed  tows,  and,  as 
I  say,  this  is  only  14  large  regulated  com- 
mon carriers,  the  railroads  are  the  only 
ones  supporting  HJl.  8298  in  its  present 
form. 

Most  significant  is  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
inland  water  carriers  vigorously  oppose 
this  bill,  but  shippers  who  use  the  water- 
ways have  joined  in  the  opposition  to  it 
They  share  the  definite  opinion  that 
H.R.  8298  as  amended  will  Impair  the 
flexibility  of  barge  line  transportation 
and  barge  service  to  shippers— shippers 
of  grain,  chemicals,  coal,  fertilizers,  and 
ores. 

My  colleague  from  Minnesota,  Rep- 
resentative Ancher  Nelsen,  a  member  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
seeking  to  arrive  at  a  fair  solution  where- 
by mixed  tows  may  be  continued,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  shipping  pub- 
Uc  and  of  the  himdreds  of  inland  water 
carriers  who  only  haul  bulk  commodi- 
ties. Mr.  Nelskn's  substitute  amendment 
will  preserve  the  status  quo  with  respect 
to  the  transportation  of  dry  bulk  com- 
modities and  permit  the  regulated  com- 
mon carriers  to  have  mixed  tows.  The 
Nelsen  amendment  has  the  unqualified 
support  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  organiza- 
tions made  up  of  water  carriers,  ship- 
pers, and  farm  groups.  To  name  but  a 
few  who  suijport  the  Nelsen  amend- 
ment, the  American  Waterways  Opera- 
tors, the  National  Coal  Association,  the 
Fertilizer  Institute,  the  Grain  Terminal 
Association,  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
Pillsbury  Co.,  Archer  Daniels  Midland 
C3o.,  Cargill,  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Nelsen  amendment  as  a 
fair  and  equitable  way  of  resolving  what 
has  become  a  very  volatile  and  contro- 
versial issue.  The  Nelsen  amendment  will 
permit  mixed  tows,  but  it  will  not  penal- 
ize the  vast  majority  of  water  carriers 
who  do  not  even  have  the  right  to  haul 
mixed  tows,  and  more  importantly  it 
will  not  work  a  hardship  on  the  shipitog 
public.  The  Nelsen  Eimendment  Is  a  fair 
and  practical  solution  and  I  urge  that 
it  be  u>proved. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
full  support  of  the  tunendment  offered 
by  my  able  colleague  from  Minnesota. 
AiccBm  Nelsen. 

■nie  producers  in  my  district  are  cur- 
rentiy  facing  the  problem  of  moving 
grain  to  make  room  for  this  3'ear's  crop. 
With  the  shortage  of  boxcars,  this  is  a 
grave  proMem. 
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The  Interest  of  fanners  In  this  issue  Is 
substanUal  since  grain  is  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  commodity  trans- 
ported by  barge.  Competition  in  the  in- 
land waterway  Industry  provides  a  much 
more  effective  protection  of  shippers'  in- 
terests than  regulation.  Comprehensive 
rate  regulations  would  impKJse  unneces- 
sary costs,  restrictions  and  ineflaciencies 
on  barge  operators.  Since  such  a  huge 
volume  of  grain  moves  by  barge  in  bulk, 
farmers  want  strong  competition  rather 
than  regulation  for  setting  rates  on  bulk 
commodities.  This  will  permit  farmers  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  low-cost  water 
transportation  on  the  inland  waten^'ays. 
Under  the  Nelsen  amendment,  all  that 
the  certificated  common  carriers  would 
be  required  to  do  in  order  to  transport 
all  commodities  at  the  same  time  is  to 
file  minimum  rates  on  the  nonregulated 
commodities — the  so-called  dry  bulk 
commodities.  This  amendment  properly 
puts  the  requirement  for  barge  mixing 
where  is  belongs,  on  the  regulated  10  per- 
cent of  the  carriers  who  can  mix  and 
transport  all  commodities  at  the  same 
time.  VLB..  8298,  as  amended,  puts  the 
reporting  and  rate-filing  requirement  in 
the  wrong  place — on  the  unregulated 
water  carriers  who  cannot  transport  all 
commodities  and  therefore  cannot  mix 
anyway. 

The  Nelsen  amendment  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  solution  to  the  barge  mixing 
problem  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Friedel>  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  FRIEDEX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  the  Kuykendall  and 
the  Nelsen  amendment. 

I  am  asking  all  Members  to  vote  for 
the  committee  amendment. 

This  is  a  bill  that  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

We  have  included  language  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  asked 
us  to  insert.  We  conferred  with  the  ICC 
and  we  have  language  in  the  bill  which 
was  suggested  by  the  ICC. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  is  in  the  public 
interest.  This  bill  will  benefit  the  shippers 
and  if  the  shippers  benefit,  then  the 
ocHisimiers  benefit. 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are  very 
well  aware  of  the  way  that  transportation 
rates  on  all  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion have  gone  up  and  are  going  up.  But 
the  rates  on  bargelines  have  been  held 
down.  With  their  new  technology,  they 
can  tow  50  or  60  barges  and  can  haul 
them  much  cheaper. 

All  the  committee  is  asking  is  that 
they  publish  their  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  good  bill 

and  I  hope  the  amendments  are  defeated. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The  time  of   the 

gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 

offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 

(l/ix.  Kuykendall)  to  the  amendment  of 

the   gentleman   from   Minnesota    (Mr. 

Nelsbn). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendm^t 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen). 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 

tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Nelsen  and 
Mr.  Priedel. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  87,  noes 
61. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gray,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8298)  to  amend  section  303(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modern- 
ize certain  restrictions  upon  the  applica- 
tion and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided 
therein,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
930,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Nelsen 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment:   Strike  out  everything  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

"That  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  i  903 
(b)).  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  and  substituting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence :  'Nothing  in  this 
part  shall  apply  to  the  transportation  by  a 
water  carrier  of  commodiUes  In  bulk  when 
the  cargo  space  of  the  vessel  in  which  such 
commodities  are  transported  is  being  used 
for  the  carrying  of  not  more  than  three  such 
commodities,  except  that,  when  a  water  car- 
rier transports  oonunodlties  in  bulk  (as  de- 
fined In  this  subsection)  concurrently  and  In 
the  same  vessel  with  commodities  moving  at 
rates  otherwise  lawfully  fUed  under  this  part, 
it  shall  establish  and  observe,  subject  to  the 
penalties  provided  in  sections  316  and  317, 
schedules  of  mlnlmvun  rates  and  charges  for 
transportation  of  the  commodities  In  bulk, 
which  schedules  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
^)ecified  in  section  306(e) .  but  such  sched- 
ules shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  or  In- 
vestigation by  the  Commission  upon  protest, 
complaint  or  upon  the  Initiative  of  the  Com- 
mission.' " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  181,  nays  194,  not  voting  54, 
as  follows: 

[BoUNo.  274] 
TEAS— 191 


Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 
F  Indley 
Flowers 
Ford,  Gerald  R 
Foreman 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 

Pulton.  Tenn. 
Gibbons 
Gray 
Griffin 


Abemetby 
Adair 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  Dl. 


Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 


BeaU.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Casey 
CeUer 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Corbett 
Cowger 
OanieU,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 

Dickinson 
DmgeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 


Gross 

Gubaer 

Oude 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
sob  mldt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Latta 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Minsball 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 
NAYS— 194 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  CalU. 

Ellberg 

Elshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUlUm  D. 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oaliflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garraatz 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
GUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 

Hagan 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif, 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 


Obey 

O'KonsU 

Patten 

Perkins 

PettU 

Plmle 

Poff 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Ballsback 

Reid.  lU. 

Rhodes 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefield 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

wnght 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tatron 

Zlon 

Zwacb 
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Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenstein 

McCloskey 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matbias 
Matsunaga 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 

MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
NU 

O'Hara 
Olsen 

O'NelU,  Mass. 
Patman 
Pally 
Pepper 
PhUbln 
.  Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 


,111. 


preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  Ul. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

RandaU 

Bees 

Beld.  N.Y. 

Beuss 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  Fa. 

Rosentbal 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Saylor 


Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Ullman 

NOT  VOTINCJ — 64 


Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Watson 

Wbalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Zablockl 


Abbltt  Fallon  Passman 

Baring  Pish  Pollock 

Barrett  Fisher  Powell 

Berry  Flynt  Pryor.  Ark. 

BevUl  Goodling  Rarlck 

Bray  Hubert  Relfel 

Brock  Hull  Rogers,  Colo. 

Caffery  Ichord  Rooney,  NY. 

Chisholm  King  Rostenkowskl 

Clay  Long.  La.  Roudebush 

Colmer  Lukeijr'  Ryan 

Conyers  McCarthy  Satterfleld 

Cramer  McCulloch  Skubltz 

Cunningham      McMillan  Sullivan 

Daddarlo  MalUlard  Tunney 

Dawson  MeskUl  Waggonner 

Dlggs  O'Neal.  Ga.  Welcker 

Edwards.  La.  Ottmger  Young 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs ; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,   with  Mr.  Fallon   against. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Nelskn  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  8298  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  141,  nays  230,  not  voting  58, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  275) 

YEAS— 141 


Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  FUh. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  BeviU  with  Mr.  GoodUng. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Bto.  Berry. 

Vix.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McCJulloch. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr,  Young  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Satterfield. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  FLOWERS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOnON  TO  RXCOMMrr 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
BeaU.  Md. 
Belcher 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Carter 
Oderberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUlns 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
DingeU 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annuniao 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
BeU,CaUf. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 


Downing 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Plndley 

Foreman 

Frellnghuysen 

Prey 

PxUton,  Tenn. 

Gibbons 

Gray 

Griffin 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

HaU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Karth 

Kee 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
MacGregor 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Michel 
MUler,  Ohio 

NAYS— 230 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Bwke.  tiass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

CabeU 

Carey 

Casey 

CeUer 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Corner 

Corbett 


Mlnshall 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Patten 

Pettis 

Plmle 

Poff 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Reld.  lU. 

Robison 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Schmitz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stubblefield 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wold 

wnght 

Wyman 

2Uon 

Zwach 


Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  CalU. 

EUberg 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 


Farbstem 

Koch 

Rlegle 

FasceU 

Kyros 

Rivers 

Felghan 

Landrum 

Roberts 

Flood 

Latta 

Rodlno 

Flowers 

Leggett 

Roe 

Foley 

Lennon 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Uoyd 

Rosenthal 

Ford. 

Long.  Md. 

Roybal 

WUllamD. 

Lowenstem 

St  Germain 

Fountain 

McCloskey 

Saylor 

Fraser 

McDade 

Scherle 

Friedel 

McFaU 

Scheuer 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Macdonald, 

SchneebeU 

Fuqua 

Shipley 

Gall&anakis 

Madden 

Shrlver 

Gallagher 

Mahon 

Slkes 

Garmatz 

Mann 

Slack 

Gaydos 

Mathlas 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gettys 

Matsunaga 

Snyder 

Gialmo 

Meeds 

Stafford 

GUbert 

Mikva 

Staggers 

Goldwater 

Miller.  Calif. 

Stanton 

GonTalez 

MUls 

Steed 

Green.  Oreg. 

Mlnlsh 

Stelger,  Arte. 

Green.  Pa. 

Mink 

Stephens 

Griffiths 

Mlze 

Stokes 

Gross 

MoUohan 

Stratton 

Grover 

Monagan 

Stuckey 

Halpem 

Moorhead 

Symington 

HamUton 

Mosher 

Taft 

Hammer- 

Moss 

Talcott 

scbmldt 

Murphy,  ni. 

Taylor 

Hanley 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Hanna 

Natcher 

Tieman 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Nedzl 

Ddall 

Harrington 

Nichols 

UUman 

Hathaway 

Nix 

Van  Deerlln 

Hawkins 

Obey 

VanU 

Hays 

O'Hara 

Vigorlto 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Olsen 

Waldle 

Heckler.  Iifass. 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Watson 

Helstoskl 

Patman 

Watts 

Henderson 

Pelly 

Whalen 

Hicks 

Pepper 

WhaUey 

HoUfield 

Perkins 

White 

Horton 

PhUbln 

WldnaU 

Howard 

Pickle 

Wiggins 

Hujigate 

Pike 

WUllams 

Jacobs 

Poage 

WUson, 

Johnson,  CTallf 

.  PodeU 

Charles  H. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Winn 

Jonas 

Price,  ni. 

Wolff 

Jones.  Ala. 

Price.  Tex. 

Wyatt 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pucinskl 

Wydler 

Jones.  Tenn. 

PurceU 

Wylie 

Kastenmeier 

Rees 

Yates 

Kazen 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Keith 

Reuss 

Zablockl 

Kluczynski 

Rhodes 

NOT  VOTING— 58 

Abbltt 

Fish 

PoweU 

Baring 

Fisher 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Barrett 

Flynt 

Rarlck 

Berry 

Goodling 

BeUel 

BevlU 

Hagan 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Bray 
Brock 
Byrne.  Pa. 

Hubert 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Hull 

Rostenlcowskl 

Ichord 

Roudebush 

Caffery 

King 

Ryan 

Clay 

Long.  La. 

Satterfleld 

Colmer 

Lukens 

Skubltz 

Oinyers 

McCarthy 

SuUlvan 

Cramer 

McCulloch 

Teague.  Calif. 

Cunningham 

McMUlan 

Thorn jjson,  N.J 

Daddarlo 

MaUllard 

Tunney 

Dawson 

MesklU 

Waggonner 

Dlggs 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Welcker 

Dowdy 

Ottinger 

Young 

Edwards.  La. 

Passman 

FaUon 

Pollock 

So    the    motion    to    recommit    was 

rejected.  ,  „  _. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  ISi.  FaUon  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  HuU  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  MeeklU. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  GoodUng. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Loiilslana  with  Mr.  Brock. 
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Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  E>aw8on. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Ariuoisas  with  Mr.  Lukena. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Welclcer. 

Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.  Conyere  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  DINGELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  BOLLING.  VAN  DEERLIN, 
WIDNALL-.  WYATT.  CHAPPELL,  and 
BEaWETT  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
BALANCE  OP  THE  DAY 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  disposition  of  the  bill  which  is  still 
pending  on  which  the  vote  was  put  over, 
we  will  call  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  which  will 
be  the  last  order  of  business  today. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  3302)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3637)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
equal-time  requirements  for  candidates 
for  public  office,  and  for  other  purposes." 
agrees  to  a  conference  requested  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Macnttson,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Hartkk,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Baker  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3547, 
THE  NARROWS  UNIT.  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  3547)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Narrows  unit.  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Colorado,  and  lor 
other  purposes: 


CoNnuMcx  RKForr  (H.  R«*r.  91-1416) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaes  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Hoiise  to  the  bill  (B. 
3547)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Narrows  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows:  That  the 
Senate  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  of 
the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

That  the  Narrows  unit,  heretofore  auth- 
orized as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  by  section  9  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944,  as  amend- 
ed and  supplemented,  Is  hereby  reauthorized 
as  a  unit  of  that  project  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  Irrigation  water  for  one  hundred 
and  slxty-slx  thousand  acres  of  land,  flood 
control,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
development,  public  outdoor  recreation,  po- 
tential future  municipal  and  indiistrlal  sup- 
plies, and  for  other  purposes.  The  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Narrows  unit  shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32 
Stat.  388.  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto).  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  Narrows  unit  shall  Include  the 
Narrows  Dam  and  Reservoir,  flab  hatchery 
and  rearing  ponds,  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  existing  Jackson  Lake  Reser- 
voir, Including  some  rehabilitation  of  Jack- 
son Lake  Dam,  for  public  outdoor  recreation 
and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and 
other  necessary  works  and  facilities  to  effect 
Its  purpose. 

The  Narrows  unit  shall  be  operated  In  such 
manner  that  Identifiable  return  flows  of  wa- 
ter will  not  cause  the  South  Platte  River  to 
be  In  violation  of  water  quality  standards 
established  by  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966 
(79  Stat.  903). 

Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  Narrows  unit  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  SUt. 
213). 

Sic.  3.  The  Narrows  unit  shall  be  Inte- 
grated physically  and  financially  with  the 
other  Federal  works  constructed  under  the 
comprehensive  plan  approved  by  section  9 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22, 
1944,  as  amended  and  supplemented:  Pro- 
vided. That  repayment  contracts  for  the 
return  of  construction  costs  allocated  to 
Irrigation  will  be  based  on  the  Irrlgmtor's 
ability  to  repay,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary:  Provided  further.  That  the  terms  of 
such  contracts  shall  not  exceed  60  years. 

S«c.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  from 
the  unit  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
livered to  any  water  user  for  the  production 
on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agri- 
cultural commodity,  as  defined  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  market- 
ed Is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  de- 
fined in  section  301(b)  (10)  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  Increase  in  production  of  such  commod- 
ity m  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

S«c.  6.  To  the  extent  that  project  water 
constitutes  a  supplemental  Irrigation  sup- 
ply, the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  16, 
1938,  relating  to  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
son project  in  Colorado  are  hereby  made 
equally  applicable  to  the  Narrows  unit. 


S«c.  6.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  Interest  during  construction 
and  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  interest -bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction is  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  issue. 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Narrows 
unit  as  authorized  in  this  Act  the  sum  of 
(68.050.000  (based  upon  January  1969  prices) . 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
in  construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  en- 
gineering costs  indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  Involved  herein.  There 
are  also  authorized  to  be  lyjproprlated  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  unit. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Wayne  N.   Aspinall, 

Jamks  a.  Halxt, 

Harold  T.  Johnson, 

John  P.  Saylob, 

Craio  Hosmeb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Clinton  P.  Andkbson, 

FSANK  Church, 

QUENTIN  BTTRDICK, 
OORDON  ALLOTT, 

Len  B.  Jordan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  biU  (S.  3647)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Narrows  unit,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  Colorado,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanymg  conference 
report: 

SUMMARY   EXPLANATION 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  recede  from 
disagreement  with  language  In  the  House 
amendment  concerning  pollution  abatement 
and  water  quality  enhancement  and  agreed 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  substitute  language. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  recede  from 
disagreement  with  language  In  the  House 
amendment  clarifying  the  repayment  period 
for  the  return  of  reimbursable  irrigation 
costs. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  accept  lan- 
guage In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  t^pUcablllty  of  acreage  limitation 
provisions  of  Reclamation  law. 

DETAILED   EXPLANATION 

The  House  version  of  the  bill,  which  is  In 
the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  S.  3547.  con- 
tains a  proviso  to  Section  1  requiring  that 
all  identifiable  return  flows  of  water  from  the 
project  be  treated  to  abate  pollution  and  en- 
hance water  quality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  The  subsUtute  language  adopted 
by  the  conferees  requires  that  the  project 
be  operated  in  such  manner  as  to  not  catise 
the  South  Platte  River  to  be  in  violation  of 
applicable  water  quality  standards.  The 
agreed  upon  language  has  the  effect  of  Intro- 
ducing and  setting  forth  precise  water  qual- 
ity standards  within  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  must  operate  the  project,  as 
such  standards  have  been  proposed  by  the 
State  of  Colorado  for  the  South  Platte  River 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966 
(79  Stat.  908).  and  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  House  version  of  S.  3647  also  contains 
a  provision  requiring  that  water  user  con- 
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tracts  extend  for  a  full  term  of  60  years  If 
necessary  to  accomplish  irrigation  repay- 
ment. The  Senate  conferees  accepted  this 
provision. 

The  House  version  does  not  contain  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  Senate  bill  which  would 
apply  the  same  criteria  for  administration  of 
the  acreage  provisions  of  Reclamation  law  to 
the  Narrows  unit  as  now  pertain  to  the  ad- 
jacent Colorado-Big  Thompson  project.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
language  which  provides  that,  to  the  extent 
that  Narrows  unit  water  supplies  are  used 
for  only  supplemental  service  to  presently 
Irrigated  lands,  acreage  limitation  statutes  of 
existing  law  will  not  ^ply.  The  agreed  upon 
language  thus  allows  equality  of  treatment 
among  all  water  users  of  the  Northeastern 
Colorado  Water  Conservancy  District. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

James  A.  Haley. 

Harou)  T.  Johnson, 

John  P.  Baylor. 

Craig  Hosmxs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


HEART  DISEASE,  CANCER,  STROKE, 
AND  KIDNEY  DISEASE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  HH.  17570. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nas^  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  365,  nays  0,  not  voting  •64, 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.276] 
TEAS— 366 


Abemethy 

Burton,  Utah 

Eckhardt 

Adair 

Bush 

Edmondson 

Adams 

Button 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Addabbo 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Albert 

Cabell 

EUberg 

Alexander 

Camp 

Erlenbom 

Anderson. 

Carey 

Bsch 

Calif. 

Carter 

Eshleman 

Anderson,  m. 

Casey 

Evans.  Colo. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Cederberg 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Andrews, 

Celler 

Parbstein 

N.Dak. 

Chamberlain 

FasceU 

Annunzlo 

Chappell 

Felghan 

Arends 

Chlsholm 

Flndley 

Asbbrook 

Clancy 

Flood 

Ashley 

Clark 

Flowers 

AsplnaU 

Claxisen. 

Foley 

Ayres 

DonH. 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Beall.  Md. 

ClawBon.  Del 

Ford. 

Belcher 

Cleveland 

WUllam  D. 

Bell,  Calif. 

Cobelan 

Foreman 

Bennett 

Collier 

Fountam 

Betta 

CoUins 

Fraser 

Blaggi 

Conable 

Frellnghuysen 

Blester 

Conte 

Frey 

Bingham 

Corbett 

Priedel 

Blackburn 

Connan 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Blanton 

Coughlln 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Blatnlk 

Cowger 

Fuqua 

Boggs 

Crane 

Gallflanakls 

Boland 

Culver 

Gallagher 

Boiling 

Daniel,  Va. 

Oarmatz 

Bow 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Gaydofi 

Brademas 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gettys 

Brasco 

Davis,  Wis. 

Olalmo 

Biinkley 

deiaOarea 

Gibbons 

Brooks 

Delaney 

OUbert 

Broomfleld 

Dellenback 

Goldwater 

Brotjanan 

Dennis 

Gonzalez 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dent 

Gray 

Brown,  Mich. 

Derwlnskl 

Green.  Greg. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Devlne 

Green.  Pa. 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Grlffln 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Dlngell 

Grifflths 

Buchanan 

Donohue 

Gross 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dorn 

Grover 

Burke,  Mass. 

Downing 

Gubaer 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Dulskl 

Oude 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Duncan 

Hagan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dwyer 

Haley 

Hall 

Mayne 

St  Germain 

Halpem 

Meeds 

Sandman 

Hamilton 

Uelcher 

Saylor 

Hammer- 

Michel 

Schadeberg 

schmidt 

Mlkva 

Scherle 

Hanley 

Miller.  Calif. 

Rcheuer 

Banna 

MUler.  Ohio 

Schmltz 

Hansen,  Idaho 

MUU 

SchneebeU 

Harrington 

Minlsh 

Rchwengel 

Harsha 

Mink 

Scott 

Harvey 

Minshall 

Sebellus 

Hastings 

Mlse 

Shipley 

Hathaway 

MlzeU 

Shrlver 

Hawkins 

Mollohan 

Rlkes 

Hays 

Monagan 

Slsk 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Montgomery 

Slack 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Moorhead 

Smith,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Morgan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Henderson 

Morse 

South,  N.T. 

Hicks 

Morton 

Snyder 

Hogan 

Mosher 

Springer 

Hollfleld 

Moss 

Stafford 

Horton 

Murphy,  ni. 

Staggers 

Hosmer 

Myers 

Stanton 

Howard 

Natcber 

Steed 

Hungate 

Nedzl 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Hunt 

Nelsen 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

NlchoU 

Stei^ens 

Jacobs 

Nix 

Stokes 

Jarman 

Obey 

Stratton 

Johnson,  Calif 

O'Hara 

Stubblefleld 

Johnson,  Pa. 

O'Konskl 

Symington 

Jonas 

Olsen 

Taft 

Jones,  Ala. 

O'NeUl.  li&sa. 

Talcott 

Jones,  N.C. 

Patman 

Taylor 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Patten 

Te*gue,  Tex. 

Kartb 

PeUy 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Kastenmeler 

Pepper 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Kazen 

Perkins 

Tlernan 

Kee 

PettU 

Udall 

Keith 

PhUbin 

Oilman 

Kleppe 

Pickle 

Van  Deerlln 

Kluczynskl 

Pike 

Vander  Jagt 

Koch 

Plmie 

Vanlk 

KuykendaU 

Poage 

Vlgortto 

Kyi 

PodeU 

Waldie 

Kyros 

Poff 

Wampler 

Landgrebe 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Wataon 

Landrum 

Price.  lU. 

Watts 

Langen 

Price.  Tex. 

Whalen 

Latta 

Pucinski 

WhaUey 

Lennon 

Purcell 

White 

Uoyd 

Qule 

Whltehurst 

Long,  Md. 

Qiilllen 

Whitten 

Lowenstein 

RaUsback 

Wldnall 

Lujan 

Randall 

Wiggins 

McClory 

Ree& 

WUliams 

McCloskey 

Reld.  ni. 

Wilson,  Bob 

McClure 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Wilson, 

McDade 

R'uss 

Charles  H. 

McDonald. 

Rhodes 

Winn 

Mich 

Riegle 

Wold 

McEwen 

Rivers 

Wolff 

McFall 

Roberts 

Wright 

McKneally 

Roblson 

Wyatt 

Macdonald, 

Rodino 

Wydler 

Mass 

Roe 

WyUe 

MacGregor 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Wyman 

Madden 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Yates 

Mahon 

Rosenthal 

Yatron 

Mft"n 

Roth 

2^blockl 

Marsh 

Rousselot 

ZIon 

Martin 

Roybal 

Zwacb 

Matsunaga 

Ruppe 

May 

Ruth 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 64 

Abbltt 

Fallon 

Passman 

Anderson, 

Fish 

PoUock 

Tenn. 

Fisher 

PoweU 

Baring 

Plynt 

Piyor,  Aik. 

Barrett 

Goodllng 

Banck 

Berry 

Hansen.  Wash 

Belfel 

BevUl 

H6bert 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bray 

Hull 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brock 

Ichord 

Rostenkowskl 

Byrne,  Pa. 

King 

Roudebush 

Caffery 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Clay 

Long,  La. 

Satterfleld 

Colmer 

Lukens 

Skubltz 

Conyers 

McCarthy 

Stuckey 

Cramer 

McCulloch 

Sullivan 

Cunningham 

McMillan 

Teague,  CaUf . 

Daddario 

Mallllard 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dawaon 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Denney 

Mesklll 

Waggonner 

Dlggs 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Welcker 

Dowdy 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Young 

Edwards.  La. 

Ottlnger 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Ooodling. 

Bir.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Flsh. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  MaiUiard. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  ReUel. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Cunningham. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Oamer. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Con- 
yers. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Wr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mrs.  SuUivan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  ichord. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Mur- 
phy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  EX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  as  to  extend  and 
improve  the  existing  program  relating 
to  education,  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  in  the  fields  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  stroke,  and  other  related 
diseases,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  two  bills 
just  passed,  H.R.  17570  and  Kit.  8298. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  tdUcmtne 
pairs: 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3302. 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
3302)  to  amend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  Ueu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  as  to  when 
permission  was  gained  to  file  this  re- 
port on  Augusts? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Last  Thursday.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  that  per- 
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mission  gained  after  the  House  had  gone 
into  special  orders  and  was  it  by  unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my 
quer>'.  Was  it  alter  the  general  business 
of  the  House  was  done  and  other  busi- 
ness heretofore  entered  into  in  the  form 
of  special  orders? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  during  the  ses- 
sion of  tlie  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insist  on 
an  answer  to  the  question,  if  the  gentle- 
man can  answer.  When  was  the  unani- 
mous consent  granted? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  WUl  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  withhold  his  objection? 
The  gentleman  is  making  a  serious  in- 
quiry and  the  Chair  wants  to  cooperate 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
wants  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  I  did  not  get  a  serious  reply. 

The  SPEAKER.  We  will  not  go  into 
that. 
Mr.  HALL.  We  will. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  seeking 
information. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad 
to  withhold  the  objection  at  the  request 
of  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands from  the  information  that  has 
been  given  to  him  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sth-livan)  asked 
imanimous  consent  and  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Widnall>, 
and  this  is  the  information  that  has  been 
given  to  the  Chair,  called  on  the  minority 
leader  and  informed  him.  My  further  in- 
formation is  the  request  was  made  after 
special  orders  had  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  information  I 
sought.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the 
forthrightness  of  the  Chair. 

I  will  say  for  the  Speaker's  informa- 
tion that  prior  to  departing  from  the 
floor  that  day.  I  had  inquired  of  the  re- 
sponsible leadership,  in  my  opinion,  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  was  any  fur- 
ther business.  I  was  told  that  there  would 
be  no  further  legislative  business,  and  for 
that  reason  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missourfxeserve  the  right  to  object? 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  further  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  and  will  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  clarify 
and  amplify  the  statement  made  by  the 
Chair. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  busi- 
ness that  day,  which  I  believe  was  on 
Thursday.  I  went  to  my  office.  We  were 
in  the  special  order  period. 

While  in  the  ofBce.  I  received  a  caJl, 
I  believe,  from  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  or  from  someone  on  his  behalf 
asking  me  whether  I  had  any  objection 
to  the  filing  of  the  conference  report.  On 


the  basis  of  the  request  that  was  made, 
I  indicated  that  I  had  no  objection.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  full  story  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
confirm  what  has  already  been  said  by 
the  Speaker — that  the  House  was  in  the 
process  of  the  special  orders  and,  ac- 
tually, the  regular  order  of  the  House 
had  finished  when  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  came  over  with 
tlie  conlerence  report  and  wanted  to  get 
permission  to  file  the  conference  report. 

I  personally  saw  no  objection  to  filing 
the  conference  report  and  stated  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  leadership 
notified  in  cases  like  this.  The  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  was  notified  and 
he  agreed  to  the  filing  of  the  report. 

That  is  the  situation  so  far  as  I  know 
of  it.  I  believe  the  same  permission  had 
been  received  from  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  what  permission 
was  given.  But  the  fact  remains  that  this 
is  an  unusual  request  to  file  on  a  day 
when  the  House  was  not  in  session.  The 
fact  further  remains  that  I  had  made 
inquiry  as  to  whether  there  would  be 
further  legislative  business.  I  understand 
it  was  not  cleared  with  the  majority 
leader,  who  ordinarily  schedules  such 
things  as  that.  It  shows  in  the  Record 
that  it  was  one  of  the  last  items  of  busi- 
ness prior  to  the  extensions  of  remarks. 
August  6,  1970,  page  27675.  The  principle 
involved  here  is  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  depend  on  when  legislative 
business  is  concluded  and  special  orders 
start  within  the  House,  and  we  are  all 
going  to  have  to  stay  here  the  rest  of  the 
session  until  all  business  is  completed  at 
the  end  of  day  and  we  adjourn  until  the 
next  day  at  the  appointed  hour. 

For  this  reason  I  still  object,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read  the  conference 
report. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  state- 
ment. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
10,  1970.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  be  considered  as  read  and  that 
further  proceedings  on  it  be  postponed 
until  after  consideration  of  the  veto  mes- 
sages tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  MADE  CHOICE  IN  HIS 

virroES 

(Mr.  STEPHENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day President  Nixon  vetoed  the  inde- 


pendent offices  and  housing  appropria- 
tion bill. 

In  the  veto  message  delivered  to  Con- 
gress, he  declared  that  he  exercised  the 
veto  power  because  the  bill  included 
fxmds  for  urban  development  which  ex- 
ceeded his  budget  request  by  $541  mil- 
lion. He  failed  to  mention  that  the  vetoed 
bill  included,  imder  housing,  $500  mil- 
lion for  aid  in  obtaining  water  and  sewer 
lines  by  local,  small  communities  which 
cannot  afford  them.  It  reached  this  sum 
because  I  added  by  amendment  an  in- 
crease of  $350  million  for  those  purposes. 
It  was  approved  by  both  Houses. 

In  the  same  message  the  President 
announced  that  he  had  also  vetoed  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation passed  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate because  it  was  $453  million  over  his 
budget  request.  He  stated  further: 

In  addition,  I  have  committed  myself  to 
ask  the  Congress  for  an  extra  $350  million  to 
fully  fund  the  school  desegregation  program 
as  soon  as  the  Congress  provides  authorizing 
legislation. 

My  amendment  was  oven^-helmingly 
adopted.  It  added  $350  million  to  the 
bill.  My  amendment  provided  that  from 
the  "Cradle  of  Liberty"  at  Concord  and 
Lexington  to  the  new  White  House  at 
San  Clemente,  Americans  would  have  an 
additional  sum  of  $350  million  for  50- 
percent  grants  to  their  local  governments 
for  a  simple  project:  pipelines  for  pure 
water  and  pipelines  for  adequate  sew- 
age disi}osal. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  these  facts 
focus  a  spotlight  on  the  conclusion  that 
President  Nixon  has  made  a  fateful 
choice  of  priorities. 

In  this  choice  Mr.  Nixon  has  decided 
that  the  $350  million  I  added  for  water 
and  sewer  lines  should  not  be  spent  on 
these  essentials  but  should  be  spent  in- 
stead "to  fully  fimd  the  school  desegre- 
gation program." 

This  decision  means  that  unwittingly, 
but  undoubtedly,  the  President  has 
chosen  as  follows: 

Rather  than  spend  $350  million  to  try 
and  save  the  lives  of  countless  numbers 
of  American  children  of  all  races  who 
die  from  polluted  water,  he  would  prefer 
that  the  survivors  of  our  polluted  en- 
vironment go  to  a  desegregated  school. 
Can  such  a  conclusion  be  escaped  when 
to  the  very  penny  the  $350  million  I 
added  for  water  and  sewer  lines  Is  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Nixon  to  be  spent  "to  fully 
fimd  the  school  desegregation  program"? 
Keeping  the  President's  own  words  in 
mind  as  to  how  he  would  use  the  $350 
million,  we,  as  Members  of  the  House, 
cannot  help  but  know  that  when  voting 
to  sustain  or  override  the  vetoes  of  these 
bills  that  we  are  really  voting  on  this 
choice : 

Shall  your  child  go  to  a  desegregated 
school  or  shall  your  child  be  one  who  may 
die  of  drinking  polluted  water? 

Or,  the  choice  might  be  explained  to  a 
parent  this  way : 

Your  child  may  be  dead  at  age  13  from 
polluted  water  but  by  then  he  will  have 
had  this  privilege  of  attending  a  desegre- 
gated school  before  he  died. 

As  a  final  thought,  remember  this  re- 
mark made  Tuesday  night  on  television 
by  the  President  in  support  of  his  veto. 
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He  said  he  had  made  the  veto  because  it 
affected  everybody's  pocketbook. 

That  is  true.  I  do  not  dispute  it.  But, 
when  legislation  affords  a  choice  be- 
tween the  possible  death  of  children  and 
pocketbooks,  I  choose  children. 

As  I  explained  these  bills  are  bound 
together  so  I  will  vote  to  override  the 
President  in  his  vetoes  of  both  bills.  He 
has  his  priorities  mixed  up.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  also  to  override  the 
vetoes.  

PROPOSED  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
INVESTIGATE  ACTIVmES  OF  AS- 
SOCIATE JUS-nCE  WILLIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
requesting  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  (Mr.  Colmer) 
to  grant  a  rule  on  House  Resolution  922 
and  companion  resolutions,  to  establish 
a  select  committee  to  investigate  the 
activities  of  Associate  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas. 

This  matter  has  languished  in  the 
tender  hands  of  Chairman  Emanuel  Cel- 
LER  for  more  than  3  months,  not  in  re- 
sponse to  the  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  but  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  impeachment  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs)  which  was  a  notorious  sub- 
terfuge in  the  first  instance.  Mr.  Jacobs 
having  introduced  this  resolution  while 
I  was  speaking  on  the  floor  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  922  which  calls  for  a 
bipartisan  select  committee. 

The  Celler  subcommittee  has  not  csdled 
a  single  witness,  nor  held  a  single  hear- 
ing, nor  taken  a  single  word  of  testimony 
under  oath.  To  call  its  work  an  investi- 
gation of  these  serious  complaints  is  to 
make  a  joke  of  the  solemn  responsibili- 
ties of  this  House. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
my  request  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee: 

HOtrSB    or   REPRiaENTATTVBS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  12, 1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  M.  Colmer. 
Chairman.  Rules  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Chairman:  I  respectfully  request 
that  a  Rule  be  granted  on  referenced  resolu- 
tions. 

It  Is  now  more  than  three  months  since 
the  Oiler  Subconomlttee  purportedly  Inves- 
tigating the  activities  of  Associate  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  was  activated  and  I  am 
informed  that  this  Subcommittee  has  not 
yet  called  a  single  witness,  nor  taken  a  single 
word  of  testimony  under  oath,  nor  held  a 
single  hearing.  Piirther.  I  strongly  suspect 
the  Subcommittee  wUl  not  request  a  further 
extension  of  time,  which  mecuis  it  will  expire 
on  August  20th  which  is  while  this  Body  Is 
in  Recess. 

I  think  it  can  fairly  be  concluded  that  the 
necessary  objective  investigatory  policy  to 
discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  these  circumstances 
has  not  prevailed  in  the  CeUer  Subcommit- 
tee, which  is  confirmatory  of  the  recorded 
fact  that  it  was  conceived  in  subterfuge  in 
the  first  place. 


It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  member  of 
the  House  could  call  the  work  of  the  CeUer 
Subcommittee  an  investigation  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense  of  the  word. 

In  these  extraordinary  circumstances  there 
Is  a  continuing  responsibility  of  the  House 
to  conduct  a  thorough  and  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  serious  charges  contained  m 
referenced  resolutions.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  act  promptly  and  favorably  on  this 
request,  including  a  directive  that  all  the 
books,  pi4>ers,  records,  documents  and  in- 
formation heretofore  assembled  by  the  Celler 
Subcommittee  be  transferred  to  the  Select 
Committee  provided  for  by  H.  Res.  922.  upon 
its  establishment. 
Cordially, 

Louis   C.    WYMAN, 

Member  of  Congress. 


MEAT  IMPORTS 


(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extends  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
meat  import  quota  law  of  1964  is  causing 
most  imreasonable  restrictions  on  meat 
imports,  with  the  result  that  prices  for 
hamburgers  and  frankfurters  have 
jumped  at  a  time  when  all  consumers 
are  deeply  concerned  about  inflation. 

With  all  that,  we  find  some  cattle  in- 
terest in  the  United  States  still  pressing 
and  manipulating  to  further  restrict  im- 
ports of  meat. 

The  most  recent  effort  is  to  use  the 
appeal  of  health  and  sanitation  to  try 
to  make  imports  of  cheap  lean  meat 
impossible. 

E\'ery  consumer  should  be  aware  of 
this  gigantic,  phony  effort.  All  of  us 
should  oppose  the  patent  attempts  to 
drive  up  prices  for  the  profit  of  a  few. 

Instead  of  devising  devious  routes  to 
restrict  this  supply  of  needed  meat,  Con- 
gress should  ask  the  President  of  the 
United  States — and  he  has  the  fullest 
authority  to  act — to  insure  a  continuing 
supply  of  imported  lean  meat. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  commentary  written  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  by  Roscoe 
Drummond.  Mr.  Drummond's  comments 
are  a  serious  disclosure  about  the  devious 
means  being  used  to  try  to  satisfy  the 
greed  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many — the  consumers. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Pouncs  AND  Protectionism 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — ^The  ext«nt  to  which  pro- 
tectionist poUclee  in  an   election  year  are 
pushing  Congress  to  extreme  and  Indefensi- 
ble measures  Is  almost  tmbellevable. 

The  most  vivid  example  Is  the  Senate  bill 
which  uses  a  health  and  sanitation  coverup 
as  a  device  to  bar  processed  and  canned  meat 
products   from    the   American   market. 

The  Mansfleld-Hruska  measure  doesnt 
even  breathe  a  word  about  closing  off  the 
United  States  market  to  benefit  the  livestock 
producers.  With  all  the  innocence  of  being 
against  sin,  the  bill  simply  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  take  special  steps, 
carefully  stipulated  In  the  legislation,  "to 
prevent  the  entry  of  any  disease  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  unwholesome  products." 
Fair  enough? 

No.  It's  a  fake.  It's  a  deception. 
Here    Is   the   testimony   of   Raymond    A. 
loanes.  administrator  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 


tural Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture:  "Inspection  procedures  for  Im- 
ported meats  are  comparable  to  those  pro- 
vided   for   meat    produced   domestically." 

Here  Is  the  supporting  testimony  of  Dr. 
H.  M.  Steinmetz,  assistant  deputy  adminis- 
trator for  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
of   the  Department  of  AgrlciUture: 

"Meat  prepared  in  foreign  countries  for 
importation  into  the  United  States  is  equiv- 
alent to  that  produced  under  federal  Inspec- 
tion m  our  country  with  respect  to  whole- 
someness,  sanitary  quality,  and  freedom 
from    disease    and    adulteration." 

But  Senators  Mansfield  and  Hruska  and 
their  allies  do  not  want  the  same  Inspection 
of  Imported  food  products  which  the  VS. 
appUes  to  Its  own  food  products.  They  want 
something  additional,  and  that  Is  the  pur- 
poseful catch.  They  want  aU  Imported  meat 
products— including  frozen  and  chilled- 
thawed  and  pelnspected  piece  by  piece  at 
the  port  of  entry. 

There's  no  mystery  as  to  what  Mansfield 
and  Hruska  and  some  others  are  up  to.  By 
requiring  tliat  imported  meats  be  inspected 
plece-by-piece — which  Is  not  the  way  the 
U.S.  Government  Inspects  domestic  meats — 
they  want  to  set  up  Inspection  requirements 
that  are  so  onerous  that  no  one  could  com- 
ply with  them  and  offer  their  products  at  a 
price  consumers  would  pay.  And  It  would  be 
the  American  consumer  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets  who  would  be  most  penalized,  be- 
cause the  imports  the  Mansfleld-Hruska  bill 
are  trying  to  keep  out  are  mainly  ingredients 
for  hamburger  and  sausage. 

And  what  of  the  effect  of  such  a  discrimi- 
natory measure  on  the  mounting  sales  of  TJB. 
agricultural  products  abroad?  This  bill,  as 
Mr.  loanes  testified  for  the  administration, 
■would  Introduce  a  clear-cut  risk  in  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports,  which  are  now  at  an  all- 
time  high  in  terms  of  commercial  sales." 

The  risk  would  be  great  because  U.S.  farm- 
ers exported  a  near  record  $6.6  blUlon  in  farm 
commodities,  an  outlet  essential  to  maintain 
our  agricultural  plant  at  its  present  level.  Of 
this  total,  at  least  $5.6  billion  were  commer- 
cial exports  for  dollars — a  new  all-time  high. 
If  we  start  to  choke  off  the  food  Import* 
from  our  trading  partners,  understandably 
they  will  do  the  same  to  their  iii^>orU  from 
the  U.S. — and  both  will  suffer. 

As  to  the  vigor  of  our  own  livestock  Indus- 
try, these  are  the  words  of  Aled  P.  Davlea, 
vice-president  of  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute : 

"The  meat  Industry  now  finds  a  market 
m  foreign  countries  of  a  half  billion  dollars 
yearly  for  Its  meat  and  Uvestock  products. 
While  the  advocates  of  protection  for  U.S. 
livestock  producers  are  endeavoring  to  build 
a  fence  around  this  country  to  keep  foreign 
products  out,  they  wUl  discover  that  fences 
sUyp  trade  In  both  directions." 

The  need  today  Is  to  keep  expanding  trade 
in  both  directions  as  the  U.S.  and  most  of 
the  free  world  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
35  years. 

THE   TRUTH    PRESERVATION    ACT: 
A  RIGHT  OF  ACCESS  TO  THE  PRESS 

(Mr.  FEIOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

"Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
with  six  cosponsors,  I  have  introduced 
KR.  18941,  the  Truth  Preservation  Act, 
a  bill  which  would  Impose  upon  news- 
papers of  general  circulation  an  obliga- 
tion to  afford  certain  members  of  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  publish  edi- 
torial advertlsemaits  and  to  replt'  to  edi- 
torial comment. 
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The  first  amendment  has  been  cate- 
gorized as  the  cornerstone  of  democracy. 
This  amendniCnt  Is  predicated  upon  the 
belief  that  the  members  of  a  free  society 
can  make  judgments  that  direct  the  path 
of  society  and  assure  the  viabiUty  of  the 
democratic  process  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court: 

It  Is  the  purpose  ol  the  First  Amendment 
to  preserve  on  uninhibited  marketplace  ol 
Ideas  m  which  truth  will  ultimately  prevail. 
(Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  F.C.C..  395  U.S. 
367.390  (1969)). 

The  framers  of  the  first  amendment 
were  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  free 
marketplace  of  ideas  could  be  guaranteed 
merely  by  prohibiting  governmental  re- 
straint. However,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  laissez  faire  approach  to  free- 
dom cf  expression  no  longer  can  assure 
the  maxlmimi  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public.  The  first  amendment 
mxist  be  viewed  as  providing  a  forum  for 
free  expression  as  well  as  protecting  It 
from  infringement  once  In  the  public 
domain. 

Regulations  by  the  Federal  Conununi- 
cations  Commission  serve  to  impose  upon 
the  broadcast  industry  certain  obliga- 
tions. No  such  obligations  are  imposed 
upon  the  press.  The  press  may  personally 
attack  the  reputation  or  character  of  an 
individual,  even  if  libelous,  without  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  reply.  News- 
papers can  charge  disproportionately 
liigh  rates  for  editorial  advertisements 
or  can  refuse  to  print  editorial  advertise- 
ments with  which  they  disagree.  More- 
over, the  press  may  editorially  present  a 
completely  distorted  view  of  an  individ- 
ual or  organization  with  impunity. 

The  sharp  decline  in  competition  in 
the  newspaper  industry  has  significantly 
increased  the  necessity  for  increased  so- 
cial responsibility.  By  the  beginning  of 
1968.  only  45  cities  of  approximately 
5,000  cities  having  populations  of  at 
least  2,500,  had  two  or  more  competing 
newspapers.  Twenty-two  cities  had  sep- 
arate newspapers  which  were  jointly 
operated. 

The  broadcast  industry  has  certain 
statutory  obligations  primarily  because 
the  supply  of  airwaves  is  limited.  Eco- 
nomic and  technological  factors  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  newspapers  have  re- 
sulted in  rendering  the  press  even  less 
competitive  than  the  broadcast  media. 
The  newspaper  industry  is  just  as  much 
a  limited  access  media  as  the  broadcast 
Industry. 

The  proposed  bill  is  limited  in  scope 
and  merely  gives  to  members  of  the  pub- 
lic the  right  of  access  to  the  press — the 
positive  dimension  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
observed  the  PCC's  fairness  doctrine  and 
personal  attack  rules  enhance  this 
Amendment  (395  U.S.  at  375).  This  bill 
woiUd  enhance  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  speech  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment In  the  same  manner. 

In  simimary,  the  bill  would  impose 
three  obligations  upon  each  newspaper 
of  general  circulation: 

First,  to  publish  all  editorial  advertise- 
ments; » 

Second,  to  publish  editorial  advertise- 
ments at  rates  not  exceeding  those  for 
commercial  advertising ;  and 
Third,  to  provide  a  right  of  reply  to 


any  orgranizatlon  or  Individual  that  is 
the  subject  of  a  comment  of  an  editorial 
nature. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  help  to  make  the  first  amendment  a 
truly  dynamic  document. 


TREATY  BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND 
THE  SO\'TET  UNION 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 6  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  on  a  draft  treaty  renounc- 
ing the  use  of  force  and  afi&rming  the 
inviolability  of  the  present  European 
borders.  As  a  member  of  the  Subconmiit- 
tee  on  Defense  Appropriations,  I  feel 
that  this  treaty  could  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  the  niunbers  of  U.S.  troops  in  Ger- 
many ana  a  subsequent  reduction  In  the 
defense  budget. 

It  would  appear  that  the  treaty  reflects 
a  lessening  of  tensions  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. Certainly,  the  treaty  marks  a 
change  in  the  overall  political  situation 
in  Western  Europe.  The  extent  of  the 
change  remains  to  be  seen. 

We  have  more  than  330,000  personnel 
in  Europe.  It  costs  approximately  $2.9 
billion  In  annual  operating  costs  to  main- 
tain these  forces  in  Europe.  Other  re- 
lated costs  add  substantially  to  the  total 
cost.  The  spending  of  U.S.  dollars  In 
Germany  adversely  affects  our  balance 
of  payments  and  "goldflow."  I  hope  that 
this  administration  will  make  an  im- 
mediate and  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
possibilities  for  troop  reductions  in  Eu- 
rope resulting  from  the  new  treaty. 


MR.  CLAUDE  L.  FLY,  A  HOSTAGE 
IN  URUGUAY 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  all  been  highly  distressed 
over  these  past  few  days  by  a  series  of 
tragic  events  in  Uruguay. 

First,  on  Jiily  31,  there  was  the  news 
01  the  kidnaping  of  an  American  ofBclal, 
Mr.  Dan  A.  Mitrione.  an  AID  public 
safety  ofBcer  assigned  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  Montevideo.  On  the  same 
day,  a  Brazilian  diplomat.  Aloysio  Mares 
Dias  Gomlde,  was  also  kidnaped.  On 
August  7,  a  second  American  citizen 
working  in  Montevideo.  Dr.  Claude  L. 
Fly,  was  kidnaped  by  the  same  band  of 
terrorists.  And  then,  on  August  10.  the 
hemisphere  was  stunned  by  reports  of 
the  brutal  murder  of  Mr.  Mitrione.  Pirt>- 
11c  opinion  here  in  Uruguay  and  around 
the  world  has  reacted  strongly  against 
this  tragic  violence,  but  Dr.  Fly  and  the 
Brazilian  remain  captive. 

Dr.  Claude  Fly's  brother,  Mr.  William 
A.  Fly,  of  Lockesburg,  Ark.,  resides  in 
my  district.  Ntimerous  Arkansans  share 
BUI  Ply's  pride  in  and  admiration  for 
Claude  Fly,  who  has  dedicated  his  whole 
life  to  the  development  of  agricultural 
science. 


Dr.  Fly  v?as  awarded  his  Ph.  D.  degree 
at  Iowa  State  University  in  1931,  nearly 
40  years  ago,  and  throughout  his  long 
career  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  he  has 
continuously  sought  to  upgrade  his  own 
vast  knowledge  as  well  as  devoting  his 
efforts  during  this  period  to  impart  that 
knowledge  to  others.  He  has  always  been 
one  of  our  country's  finest  examples  of 
a  technician,  using  those  talents  and 
skills  not  only  at  home  but  abroad  as 
well. 

After  completing  his  doctorate.   Dr. 
Fly  became  Oklahoma  State  soil  sci- 
entist for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
for  nearly  20  years.  He  later  served  as 
Agricultural     Administrator     and    Re- 
search Soil  Scientist,  USDA  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation— Research   Division,    at   Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  Since  1963,  he  has  worked 
sJia.  private  consultant  and  contractor 
in  agricultural  development  of  soil  and 
water  resources.  His  service  during  these 
years    included    assignments    with    the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  a 
United  Nations  agency,  that  took  him  to 
nearly  every  continent.  When  he  was 
kidnaped  this  month  in  Uruguay,  he  was 
working  on  a  soil  implementation  project 
in  Montevideo  under  a  contract  signed 
between  the  International  Development 
Services,  Inc.  and  the  Uruguayan  Min- 
istry of  Livestock  and  Agriculture  on 
December  9,  1969.  The  contract  is  fi- 
nanced from  an  AID  agricultural  sector 
loan  signed  In  1968. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Fly  is  a  specialist  in  soil 
and  water  resources.  He  has  been  a 
teacher  of  this  science  and  a  practitioner 
who  often  has  gone  into  the  field  to  work 
as  a  counselor  and  instructor  on  spe- 
cific tasks.  The  talents  of  Dr.  Fly  were 
also  brought  to  bear  on  many  special 
water  conservation  projects  and  flood 
control  in  the  United  States. 

During  his  long  career,  Mr.  Fly  au- 
thored more  than  60  professional  papers 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  including 
plantology.  irrigation,  soils,  and  land 
and  water  resources  development.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  numerous  national 
boards  and  commislsons,  such  as  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Board  in  1936,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Committee  in  1964,  and  the 
Soils  Land  Use  and  Economy  Surveys  in 
1950,  to  name  only  a  few  of  many. 

Among  the  numerous  scientific  publi- 
cations which  carry  Dr.  Fly's  biography 
are  "American  Men  of  Science,"  "Lead- 
ers in  American  Science,"  and  the 
"American  Society  of  Agronomy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  man  who  has 
given  much  of  himself  In  the  cause  of 
dedicated  service,  not  only  for  this  Na- 
tion but  for  others  as  well.  He  has  a 
distingxiished  record  of  constant  and 
vigorous  pursxiit  of  excellence  in  agricul- 
ture for  the  good  of  his  fellow  man. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  prayerfully  join  his  family  and 
friends  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  re- 
leased unharmed  and  returned  to  us. 


DISCLOSURE  OP  FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS 

(Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
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find  redress  against  fraudulent  and  de- 
ceptive operators  and  practices  in  tlie 
marketplace. 

The  question,  however.  Is  whethwr  the 
remedy  proposed  by  class  action  legisla- 
tion would  be  an  effective  means  of  help- 
ing the  American  consumer — or  would 
it,  if  enacted,  do  more  harm  than  good? 

According  to  its  sponsors,  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  class  action  legislation  is 
to  provide  individual  consumers  the  right 
to  band  together  as  a  legal  class  in  order 
to  bring  suit  collecitvely  for  any  damages 
suffered  as  a  result  of  fraud  and  decep- 
tion in  the  marketplace. 

By  way  of  making  their  case  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion,  supporters  of  the 
bill  have  held  out  the  promise  that  under 
its  provisions — to  cite  their  examples — 
the  housewife  whose  washing  machine, 
toaster,  or  oven  does  not  work  properly 
would  be  able  to  collect  legal  damages 
for  the  cost  of  the  equipment  and  any 
loss  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  purchase. 
All  that  would  be  necessary,  claim  class 
action  supporters,  is  for  proof  to  be  sup- 
plied that  fraudulent,  deceptive  practices 
were  involved  in  the  promotion  and  sale 
of  the  merchandise. 

So  goes  the  theory  of  consumer  class 
action  legislation.  It  soimds  easy  enough, 
and  attractive  enough.  But  unfortu- 
nately, like  the  very  consumer  problem 
it  purports  to  cure,  class  action  Is  being 
sold  to  the  public  in  a  way  that  can  only 
result  in  consumer  disappointment  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  product,  should 
it  be  enacted  into  law. 

For  like  the  washing  machine,  toaster, 
and  oven  that  class  action  advocates  use 
in  illustrating  their  case,  the  legislation 
they  propose  will  simply  not  perform  as 
advertised.  Worse  yet.  it  will  create  im- 
told  new  problems,  not  only  in  the  con- 
sumer field,  but  In  our  judicial  system — 
a  judicial  system  already  strained  to  the 
crisis  point  as  a  consequence  of  a  heavy 
backlog  of  pending  cases. 

The  enactment  of  consumer  class  ac- 
tion legislation  would,  of  course,  resiilt 
in  a  tremendous  new  caseload  for  our 
courts.  In  this  respect,  it  would  shift  a 
major  part  of  responsibility  for  action  in 
the  consumer  field  from  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government 
to  the  judicial.  Were  such  a  shift  to  re- 
sult in  the  expeditious  remedy  of  con- 
siuner  ills,  it  would  be  justified  by  the 
benefits  it  might  bring  to  consumers. 
However,  considering  the  heavy  current 
case  backlog  in  Federal  courts  through- 
out the  coimtry — in  some  districts  the 
median  time  between  the  filing  of  com- 
plaints and  the  actual  opening  of  a  trial 
runs  from  40  to  77  months — it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  individual  consumer  can  re- 
ceive the  quick,  easy  remedy  promised  by 
class  action  advocates. 

As  a  lawyer  and  a  former  judge,  I  ap- 
preciate fvOl  well  the  difficulties  encom- 
passed in  the  forming  and  the  filing  of 
a  class  action  suit.  The  theory  of  class 
action  in  itself  is  not  new,  of  course.  But 
the  application  of  Federal  class  action 
procedures  as  a  solution  to  problems  of 
the  consumer  marketplace  is  an  ap-v 
proach  that  embraces  a  multitude  of  un- 
answered questions. 
I  do  not  propose  here  to  go  into  the 


many  and  complex  questions  of  judicial 
procedure  which  remain  unanswered  by 
class  action  proponents.  Nevertheless, 
these  xmanswered  questions  bear  directly 
upon  the  inadequacy  of  class  action  as  a 
solution  to  individual  consumer  problems 
and  complaints  concerning  products  or 
services. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  recommend  that 
those  concerned  about  the  constitutional 
ramifications  of  class  action  legislation 
carefully  read  the  testimony  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  by 
Prof.  Charles  Alan  Wright  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  School  of  Law.  Provi- 
sions of  pending  class  action  legislation 
would  force  State  courts  to  apply  Federal 
law  or  procedure  to  class  action  cases 
filed  under  State  laws — even  if  such  Fed- 
eral law  or  procedure  is  contrary  to 
State  public  policy.  In  Professor  Wright's 
opinion,  these  provisions  are  unconstitu- 
tional infringements  on  State  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Apart  from  its  procedural  difficulties, 
however,  there  is  the  problem  of  costs 
to  the  consumer.  Class  action  supporters 
have  also  failed  to  point  out  the  potential 
cost  of  filing  of  class  action  suits. 

According  to  Richard  McLaren,  Chief 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  complexity  and 
length  of  class  action  litigation  could 
result  in  preliminary  court  costs  of  $1 
million — even  before  a  class  action  case 
came  to  court  for  trial.  And  in  the  event 
the  consumer  class  group  that  files  a  suit 
should  lose  its  case,  Mr.  McLaren  esti- 
mates that  the  costs  to  consumer  liti- 
gants would  be  at  least  $25,000,  not  in- 
cluding lawyers'  fees. 

Although  this  information  is  not  on  the 
class  action  legislative  label,  it  is  never- 
theless very  much  a  part  of  the  class 
action  package.  Those  who  are  promot- 
ing and  advertising  this  legislative  pack- 
age without  full  disclosure  of  its  negative 
aspects  are  therefore  doing  the  consumer 
cause  a  great  disservice. 

Who  then  would  benefit  from  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation?  In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  syndicated  columnist  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  makes  the  point  that  con- 
sumer class  actions,  however  little  they 
may  accomplish  for  litigant  consumers, 
would — and  I  quote — "open  a  happy 
hunting  preserve  to  ambitious  lawyers 
with  a  quick  eye  for  the  plump  bird." 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
means  to  reflect  on  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  lawyers  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  no  denying  however, 
that  class  action  suits  are  an  invitation 
to  possible  abuse  of  the  judicial  process 
by  some  few  practitioners.  Yet  another 
critic  of  the  consumer  class  tuition  con- 
cept, Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  has  been 
outspoken  on  the  possibility  *bf  such 
abuse.  Mr.  Weinberger  speaks  from  a  po- 
sition of  experience  and  responsibility  in 
the  consumer  interest  area,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  is  now  a  White 
House  economic  adviser.  In  a  recent 
speech  on  the  subject  of  class  action  and 
general  consumer  legislation.  Mr.  Wein- 
berger had  this  to  say — and  again  I 
quote: 
There  Is  currently  s  fad  In  Washington 


Uiat  the  one  tmng  that  Is  absolutely  required 
to  protect  the  consumer  Is  the  class  action 
legislation. 

Mr.  Weinberger  also  said: 

Well,  this  bill.  In  one  sense.  Is  a  rather 
technical,  legal,  formal  procedure.  In  another 
sense,  It  Is  quite  a  far-ranging  and  rather 
awe-lnsplrlng  technique. 

What  it  involves  Is  that  If  one  individual 
or  two  or  three  come  up  with  a  product  that 
Is  not  up  to  standard,  or  has  some  serious 
defect,  or  U  not  safe,  they  can  sue.  But  they 
can  sue  not  only  for  themselves — for  their 
own  $75  or  $100  damages — they  can  Join,  In- 
voluntarily, everyone  In  the  country  that 
happens  to  be  In  the  same  position. 

If  they  do  so  and  recover  damages,  theo- 
retically such  damages  are  payable  to  every- 
one In  the  country  that  suffered  similarly 
from  what  might  have  been  a  bad  produc- 
tion run  or  some  other  kind  of  honest  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  a  manufacturer. 

The  former  Federal  Trade  Chairman 
then  concludes  that  this  kind  of  legal 
process  would  inevitably  lead  to — and  I 
quote: 

An  Invitation  to  somewhat  less  than  re- 
sponsible practitioners  to  try  to  put  together 
other  groups  of  this  kind  because  of  the 
tremendous  vulnerabUlty  of  anyone  who 
happens  to  be  named  a  defendant. 

So  again,  we  ask:  Who  will  benefit 
from  enactment  of  a  Federal  class  action 
law? 

We  do  not  have  to  speculate  on  this 
subject,  but  instead  can  refer  to  the  ex- 
perience of  consiuners  in  States  which 
have  previously  enacted  their  own  con- 
sumer class  action  remedies.        ^     ~ 

Mr.  Weinberger,  in  fact,  cites  fa  mc 
interesting  case  involving  a  pan,iculaj 
consumer  class  action  suit  filed  BO&ipst 
the  Playboy  Clubs.  After  years  of  mira- 
tion, the  case  was  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  complaining  consiuners.  The  con- 
sumer litigants  won  their  case — but  the 
plaintiffs  each  received  credit  slips  in  the 
amount  of  $8.75 — for  use  at  smy  Playboy 
Club.  To  quote  Mr.  Weinberger: 

The  lawyers  got  a  comparatively  modest 
fee  of  $275,000. 

There  are  many  similar  examples  of 
consumer  class  action  suits,  filed  under 
State  law,  which  brought  no  tangible  re- 
sults to  consumer  litigants.  From  these 
examples,  it  is  fair  and  reasonable  to 
Infer  that  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  a  national  level  would  more  likely 
prove  a  boon  to  what  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
terms  "ambitious  lawyers"  than  to  mil- 
lions of  American  consimiers,  with  legit- 
imate complaints,  who  seek  and  deserve 
protection  and  redress  against  fraudu- 
lent, deceptive  operators  and  practices 
in  the  marketplace. 

Toward  this  objective,  what  Is  needed, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  strengthening  of  the 
arm  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
fulfill  the  function  of  consumer  protec- 
tor for  which  it  was  originally  created. 
This  can  be  achieved  in  two  ways: 

First,  the  FTC  should  be  granted  power 
by  Congress  to  seek  preliminary  injunc- 
tions against  deceptive  practices  in  the 
marketplace.  Furnishing  the  Commis- 
sion with  this  authority  will  mean  that 
consumers  will  be  afforded  quick  and  ef- 
fective protection  against  the  fraudulent, 
fiy-by-night  kind  of  operator  who  preys 
on  those  consumers  most  in  need  of 
protection — the  poor  person  of  limited 
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education  who  Is  lured  by  unscrupulous 
means  into  purchasing  inferior  merchan- 
dise. 

Second,  FTC's  operations  should  be  ex- 
panded and  improved  at  the  regional, 
grassroots  level.  Congress  should  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  make  the 
Commission  a  true  protector  of  consumer 
interests  at  the  local,  community  level. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  to  provide  individual  consumers  a 
means  of  governmental  action  against 
fraud  in  the  marketplace  other  than  the 
cumbersome  method  afforded  by  the 
courts.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  ad- 
vocates of  consumer  class  action,  rather 
than  moving  forward,  are  in  fact  turning 
back  the  clock  in  this  area. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
therefore  urge  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  considering  class  action  and  the 
many  other  consumer  proposals  now 
pending,  take  care  not  to  be  gixilty  of  the 
very  abuses  which  we  seek  to  protect 
against  in  the  economic  market.olace. 

We  must  not  mislead — or  be  misled  — 
by  attractive  legislative  labels. 

We  must  not  promise  the  American 
consumer  that  which  cannot  be  delivered. 
We  must  not  ourselves  accept,  contents 
of  the  package  unexamined,  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  radically  affect  the  Na- 
tion's consumer  marketplace  simply  to 
benefit  a  small,  favored  few,  be  they  a 
handful  of  attorneys  or  advocates  of  a 
special  interest. 


REPORT  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS  FOR 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Zablocki).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ScHWENGEL)  is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day Congressman  Wn-LiAit  Cowger  and 
I  have  taken  this  time  to  present  the 
report  of  the  Volunteers  for  Vietnam 
made  upon  its  return  from  a  June  1970, 
trip  to  Vietnsun. 

The  trip  was  not  made  at  Government 
expense,  but  at  private  expense.  All  of 
the  team  members  who  went  to  Vietnam 
in  1970  made  the  same  trip  in  1967. 

The  trip  in  1970  was  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Nixon.  Yesterday 
at  the  White  House,  the  report  of  the 
Volunteers  for  Vietnam  was  given  to  the 
President  for  his  consideration.  This  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  set  in  1967,  when  the 
team's  report  was  given  to  President 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  present  the  report 
to  the  Congress  today  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  help  the  Congress  and  all  Ameri- 
cans better  imderstand  the  situation.  It 
is  also  presented  with  the  hope  that  its 
recommendations  will  be  carefully  and 
seriously  considered  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

We  feel  strongly  that  while  the  situa- 
tion is  much  improved  over  2  years  ago, 
there  are  serious  problems  remaining. 
We  feel  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  report  can  help  overcome  the  most 
significant  of  these  problems. 

With  these  words  of  introduction,  we 
present  the  report : 


Pkologtte:  What  Is  Past 
(By  Congressman  Paro  Schwi^jcel) 
The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  the  longest  war  In 
our  nation's  history.  The  Revolutionary  War 
lasted  about  eight  years  and  five  months, 
from  April  1775  to  September  1783.  It  has 
been  more  than  eight  and  a  half  years  since 
the  first  American  soldier  was  kUIed  In  open 
combat  in  Vietnam,  in  December  1961. 

Next  to  World  War  II — and  that,  let  us 
remember,  was  a  global  war  in  which  the  fu- 
ture of  all  that  we  call  civilization  was  at 
stake — It  Is  the  most  expensive  war  In  our 
history.  The  $100  blUlon  which  It  Is  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  as  of  mid- 1970  is  more 
than  the  combined  costs  of  the  Revolution- 
ary, 1812,  Mexican,  Civil,  Spanish-American, 
and  First  World  Wars  all  together. 

It  has  divided  our  nation  as  no  other  event 
or  circumstance  has  divided  it  since  the 
tragic  Civil  War.  To  many  Americans  our  wax 
alms  have  never  been  clear.  Honest,  and  pa- 
triotic citizens  of  all  political  persuasions, 
seeing  the  casualty  ag\ires  mounting — about 
43,000  Americans  klUed  and  284,000  wounded 
In  Indochina  fighting  to  this  date — ask  what 
these  sacrifices  are  for. 

While  the  United  States  has  been  making 
such  a  heavy  Investment  of  blood  and  mat«- 
rlal  resources  In  this  small  comer  of  Asia, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  the 
two  powerful  nations  which  have  been  as- 
sumed all  along  to  be  the  re«l  threats  to  U.S. 
security,  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  watch- 
ing us  get  bogged  down  at  relatively  modest 
expense  and  no  damage  to  themselves.  (The 
USSR's  Vietnam  War  costs  were  $1,600  mU- 
llon  and  China's  were  $630  million  for  the 
three  years  1967-1969;  our  costs  for  this  pe- 
riod totaled  $80  billion.) 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  the  price 
we've  paid — material,  moral,  poUtlcal,  and 
psychological — for  our  Vietnam  Involvement. 
But  the  aim  of  this  report  U  to  examine 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  our  present 
prospects  in  Vietnam,  not  to  dwell  on  past 
mistakes. 

Nevertheless,  a  quick  look  at  oertata  too- 
often-forgotten  events  of  the  past  may 
serve  both  to  explain  some  of  our  national 
confusion  and  to  lend  perspective  to  this 
study  of  the  present.  To  borrow  briefly  from 
a  detaUed  background  study.  "The  War  In 
Vietnam."  which  was  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  May  9,  1967: 

The  30  million  Inhabitants  of  North  and 
Soutii  Vietnam  are  an  ancient  people  who — 
having  been  Invaded  by  the  Mongols,  the 
Chinese,  the  Thais,  the  French,  and  the 
Japanese — have  a  strong  common  tradition 
of  fighting  outsiders. 

From  the  Vietnamese  viewpoint,  the  most 
oppressive  occupation  was  that  of  France — 
a  white,  western.  Christian,  capitalist,  co- 
lonial power.  Regardless  of  motives — of 
whether  we  genuinely  seek  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Vietnamese,  or  a  balance  of 
power  which  will  Insure  peace  In  Asia,  or 
both — America  Is  Inescapably  associated  In 
the  Vietnamese  mind  with  French  colonial 
domination. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Nationalist  China  rec- 
ognized Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  leader  of  the  free 
Indochina  movement  during  World  War  U; 
we  supplied  the  Vletmlnh  with  arms  and 
advisors.  Because  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  outspoken  U.S.  opposition  to  colonial- 
ism, the  Vletmlnh — who  had,  after  all.  fought 
on  our  side  against  both  Japan  and  Vichy 
Prance — had  reason  to  expect  VS.  support 
for  their  claim  to  Independence  following 
World  War  n.  Instead,  in  the  words  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  the  United  States  acquiesced 
in  "the  most  ignoble  kind  of  betrayal" — ^the 
use  by  the  British  and  French  In  1945  of 
defeated  Japanese  troops  to  reestablish 
French  colonialism  in  Vietnam  and  "to  re- 
conquer the  little  people  we  promised  to 
liberate." 

In   1946  the  French  recognized  the  Re- 


public of  Vietnam  as  a  "free  state"  within 
the  French  Union,  with  a  government  headed 
by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  a  capital  at  Hanoi,  and 
agreed  to  permit  a  referendum  to  determine 
whether  all  of  Vietnam  should  become  a 
unified.  Independent  state  within  the  Union; 
following  disagreements  with  Hanoi  about 
these  arrangements,  the  French  In  1949  es- 
tablished in  Vietnam  and  recognized  a  pup- 
pet government  headed  by  Bao  Dai. 

In  February  1950,  In  a  world  atmosphere 
of  Increasing  cold  war  polarization,  the  VS. 
recognized  the  Bao  Dal  government  of  Viet- 
nam and  announced  that  aid  would  be  pro- 
vided   to    restore    "security"    and    develop 
"genuine   nationalism"   In    Indochina.    VS. 
aid  was  stepped   up   with   the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  War  in  June  1950.  Thus  for  the 
first    time    we    were    officially    committing 
American   arms,   money,   and   military   ad- 
visors  to  a   colonial   war  on   the   side  of   a 
colonial  power.  It  Is  true  that  during  this 
p>erlod   and   earlier   we   did   urge   France   to 
grant  Independence  to  the  Indochlnese  peo- 
ple, as  we  had  to  the  Filipinos,  but  since 
Prance   was   vital   to   the   success  of   NATO 
and  was  a  permanent  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  we  found  It  In- 
appropriate to  press  the  matter  very  hard. 
By  1954  our  aid  program  had  totaled  over 
$1  billion.  As  the  French  military  collapse 
accelerated,   we   were   underwriting   a   high 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  their  war.  However, 
when  the  U.S.  could  not  get  satisfactory  as- 
surances from  France  that  it  would  grant 
independence  to  the  peoples  of  Indochina,  the 
U.S.  Government  refused  to  intervene  mili- 
tarily to  save  the  French  colonial  regime.  The 
collapse  of  the  latter,  signalled  by  the  mili- 
tary disaster  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  came  on  the 
eve  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  which  resulted 
In  the  internationally  recognized  partition- 
ing of   Vietnam   and   the   formalization   of 
French  withdrawal. 

The  rest  is  more  recent  and  slightly  more 
familiar  history.  When  the  new  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  under  President  Diem, 
formally  requested  U.S.  assistance,  President 
Elsenhower  responded  affirmatively  but  with 
strong  emphasis  on  the  self-help  principle. 
Our  greatest  and  most  costly  mistake  vras  to 
depart  from  that  principle  later  on  and  to 
take  over  the  burden  of  fighting  the  war  for 
the  South  Vietnamese.  We  did  not  so,  of 
course,  as  a  result  of  a  simple  decision; 
many  historical  circumstances  contributed, 
and  so,  doubtless,  did  the  American  char- 
acter Itself.  As  the  perceptive  and  sym- 
pathetic student  of  that  subject,  D.  W. 
Brogan,  writes  In  the  introduction  to  bis 
book  entitled  "The  American  Character": 

"The  hopeful  American  plunges  rather 
than  strides  forward.  After  all,  said  Cromwell, 
no  man  goes  as  far  eis  the  man  who  does  not 
know  where  he  is  going." 

In  Vietnam,  despite  the  monstrous  pro- 
portions which  our  military  buUdup  and 
actions  eventually  assumed,  it  is  not  really 
fair  to  say  that  we  plunged — many  agonizing 
appraisals  and  much  restraint  were  involved 
along  the  way — but  It  does  seem  clear  enough 
that  we  did  not  really  know  where  we  were 
going. 

We  know  somewhat  better  now.  Under  the 
Vietnamlzation  program,  fornwiUy  Instituted 
as  of  July  1,  1969,  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
gradually  taking  over  the  management  of 
their  own  military  as  well  as  political  and 
economic  affairs,  and  steady  progress  Is  being 
made  In  the  phased  withdrawal  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces. 

But  how  the  South  Vietnamese  are  taking 
over  Is  both  a  matter  for  skeptical  concern- 
and  a  question  of  critical  Importance.  It  la 
to  this  question  that  the  present  report  Is 
addressed. 

INTRODUCTION 

It  Is  a  very  difficult  task  to  write  a  compre- 
hensive, yet  comprehensible  report  on  the 
situation  In  Vietnam.  Almost  every  part  of 
any  one  effort  Is  closely  related  and  affects 
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any  other  one  or  mor«  projects  or  programa. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  draw  lines  for  analytical  pur- 
pose, or  even  to  fit  everything  Into  even  the 
broadest  outline  or  Irameworls. 

In  this  report,  the  team  has  done  Its  best 
to  organize  the  material  In  a  logical  and 
readable  format.  Recommendations  and  con- 
clusions are  scattered  throughout  the  report. 
We  have  tried  to  summarize  them  as  briefly 
as  possible  at  the  end. 

In  the  report,  we  examine  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  politics  and  election, 
and  Its  admlnlstraUon.  We  discuss  pacifica- 
tion and  the  military  situation.  Finally  we 
examine  the  American  involvement. 

The  report  U  not  exhaustive.  It  attempts 
to  cover  those  areas  on  which  the  team  wm 
able  to  concentrate  to  become  familiar  with 
tJie  problems. 

Much  of  this  report  wUl  reveal  real  progress 
and  Improvement. 

Much  of  It  wUl  point  up  remaining  prob- 
lems that  are  difficult  and  will  require  the 
beat  of  our  intelligence  and  much  paUence. 

Much  of  the  report  Is  given  over  to  sug- 
gestions on  what  should  be  done  to  aid  and 
abet  our  objective  and  goals  for  Vietnam. 

BACKOROOND     NOTE    ON    THK    VOLtnTTKIM    TOM 
VirrNAM    AND   THB   PBISXNT    KKPOKt 

In  1967  when  the  debate  over  United 
States  involvement  In  Vietnam  was  Increas- 
ingly taking  the  form  of  highly  emotional 
demonstrations  and  oounter-demonstratlons. 
inflammatory  speeches,  and  draft-card  burn- 
ings the  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  Association 
was  formed  to  try  to  bring  a  greater  degree 
of  ratlonaUty  to  the  discussion  of  the  war 
and  American  Involvement  In  It. 

The  Volunteers  are  a  group  of  people  repre* 
senung  the  broad  spectrum  of  American  life. 
They  have  sought  to  study  the  war  and  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  problems  or 
Vietnam  objectivity  and  In  some  depth. 

To  this  end.  a  team  assembled  by  Con- 
gressman P^ed  Schwengel.  organizer  of  the 
Association,  went  to  Vietnam  In  November 
1987  for  an  on-the-spot  look  at  the  situa- 
tion Upon  their  return  they  recommended  a 
change  in  mUltary  strategy  from  search  and 
destroy » to  one  which  they  described  In  their 
report  as  "clear  and  hold."  They  also  /called 
for  implementation  of  an  effective  land  re- 
form program.  Especially  Important  was  their 
call  for  a  change  in  American  policy  which 
would  increase  the  responsibiUty  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  government  in 
the  war  effort.  ^.    . 

It  U  a  matter  for  deep  satisfaction  that 
these  major  recommendations  are  being  car- 
ried out  now.  ^. 

Two  and  a  half  years  later  it  was  apparent 
that  a  need  still  existed  to  bring  a  greater 
degree  of  rationality  and  objectivity  to  the 
Vietnam  debate.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
President  Richard  Nixon.  Congressman 
Schwengel  reactivated  the  1967  team  for  a 
return  visit. 

Underlying  the  decision  to  respond  to  the 
President's  suggestion  was  the  brief  that  a 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  since  November 
1967  to  make  possible  a  realistic  evaluation 
of  changes  In  the  situation  and  in  U.S.  policy. 
We  went  back  to  try  to  measure  those 
changes  and  to  determine  whether  the  situa- 
tion had  in  fact  improved,  aa  often  claimed, 
or  whether  there  was  more  truth  In  the  coun- 
ter-allegations that  no  real  progress  was 
being  made  in  the  war  effort. 

As  in  1967.  the  Volunteers  for  Vietnam 
went  at  non-government  expense.  However, 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  and  co- 
operation received  from  U.S.  and  Vietnamese 
officials  while  we  were  in  Vietnam. 

Team  members  who  went  to  Vietnam  in 

1970— all  of  whom  had  made  the  1987  trip — 

are  as  follows :  ^ 

Congressman  Fred  Schwengel,  serving  7tnf 


» A«  far  as  the  Inhabited  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages were  concerned. 


term  In  US.  Congress  from  the  First  District 
of  Iowa.  Organized  Volunteers  for  Vietnam 
in  1967.  ,       „    . 

Congressman  WUllam  Cowger,  serving  2nd 
term  in  U.S.  Congress  representing  the  Third 
District  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Ernest  Griffith.  Washington,  D.C.  Re- 
tired Dean  of  School  of  International  Service 
American  University.  Served  18  years  as  Di- 
rector of  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress. 

Robert  Henry,  Springfield.  Ohio.  Former 
Mayor  of  Springfield. 

Rev.  Heinz  Grabia,  Davenport.  Iowa.  Pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church;  past  President  of 
Scott  County  Ministerial  Association. 

Vernon  Shepard.  Muscatine,  Iowa.  Farmer. 
Has  traveled  to  Japan  as  member  of  trade 
mission.  Chairman  of  Muscatine  County 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Mrs.  Harold  Day.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Servlc* 
officer  for  Veterans  AdmlnlstraUon. 

Allan  Schlmmel,  Washington.  D.C.  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  Congressman  Fred 
Schwengel. 

The  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  left  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  evening  of  June  8  and  arrived  at 
Saigon  on  the  morning  of  Jvme  10.  They  left 
on  June  19  after  spending  ten  days  making 
exhaustive  studies  and  traveling  extensively 
throughout  South  Vietnam. 

They  prepared  themselves  for  the  trip  as 
they  did  in  1967.  Extensive  reading  about 
Vietnam  was  done  before  leaving.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  team  were  briefed  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
National  Security  Council  as  well  as  Ambas- 
sador Ellswdrth  Bunker.  Upon  arrival  in 
Saigon  the  team  was  given  up-to-date  brief- 
ings before  spreading  out  in  the  countryside 
of  Soutb  Vietnam. 

AU  four  Corps  areas  were  visited  by  team 
members.  In  the  Delta  or  IV  Corps  the  team 
was  In  An  Glan,  Kien  Hoa,  Klen  Phong,  and 
Phong  Dlnh  Provinces.  In  m  Corps  team 
Cisco  on  the  evening  of  Jime  8  and  arrived  in 
members  were  in  Tay  Nlnh.  Gla  Dlnh.  Blen 
Hoa  and  Long  Khanh.  In  n  Corps  team 
members  were  in  Phu  Yen.  In  1  Corps,  just 
south  of  the  DMZ.  team  members  visited 
Thua  Thlen  and  Quang  Nam  Provinces.  Prin- 
cipal cities  visited  by  team  members,  other 
than  Saigon,  were  Hue.  Da  Nang.  Vung  Tau, 
Tay  Nlnh.  Can  Tho.  Long  Xuyen,  Blen  Hoa. 
and  Nha  Trang.  Three  members  of  the  team 
also  visited  the  famed  "Street  Without  Joy- 
in  ThuA  Thlen  Province. 

Among  the  high-ranking  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials who  met  with  the  team  were  Ministers 
of  Social  Welfare.  Veterans  Affairs,  Informa- 
tion and  Chleu  Hoi.  Deputy  Ministers  of  the 
Por^gn  Ministry  and  Agriculture  aUo  met 
with  team  members,  as  did  the  Mayor  ot 
Saigon. 

Members  of  South  Vietnam's  House  and 
Senate  also  met  with  the  team.  The  presid- 
ing officers  of  both  bodies  and  the  chairmen 
of  most  major  committees  discussed  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  with  team  members. 

More  significant,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
team  members  met  with  a  large  niimber  of 
Vietnamese  province,  village,  and  hamlet  offi- 
cials and  many  Vietnamese  people  outside 
the  government.  Including  Buddhist  and 
Catholic  leaders  and  student  leaders. 

The  team  also  met  with  Ambassadors 
Bunker  and  Colby  and  with  USAID  Director 
Dan  McDonald,  as  well  as  with  members  of 
their  Saigon  staffs.  Here  again,  the  team  felt 
that  at  least  as  important  were  the  discus- 
sions and  vlslU  with  the  "working-level" 
people— American  advisory  personnel  at  the 
province,  district,  and  corps  levels. 

From  the  outset  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
Volunteers  both  to  evaluate  where  we  stand 
In  Vietnam  now  and  to  try  to  project  the 
wisest  courses  for  American  policy  to  follow 
In  the  futtire.  We  went  as  compassionate 
skeptics — compassionate  In  the  sense  that 
we  were  moved  by  the  human  tragedies  of 


the  war  and  also  by  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibility Involved  In  bringing  It  to  a  construc- 
tive end;  skeptical  In  that  we  were  deter- 
mined to  put  to  the  test,  in  the  field,  every 
statement  of  purpose  made  by  the  briefers 
in  Washington  and  Saigon.  Thus  the  team 
actively  sought  information  from  a  wide  di- 
versity of  people  with  different  outlooks.  In- 
ternational volunteer  groups  in  Vietnam 
were  consulted  as  well  as  Vietnamese  and 
Americans.  Newspaper  correspondents  also 
were  contacted  for  their  views. 

The  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  were  not  con- 
tent to  accept  the  usual  briefings  as  the 
whole  story.  We  were  there  to  see  for 
ourselves. 

THE   OOVKRNMENT    OT   SOUTH    VtBTNAU 

In  1967  we  posed  the  questions;  Can  Viet- 
nam become  a  stable  nation  and  does  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  have  the  ability  to 
win  the  confidence  of  Its  people? 

We  answered  these  questions  by  pointing 
to  important  "ifs",  1/  quality  leadership  is 
foxmd,  if  corruption  is  controlled,  if  province 
chiefs  are  elected,  and  so  on. 

We  can  report  that  some  of  the  "Ifs"  can 
be  removed  from  the  list,  having  been  real- 
ized. Others  remain,  however,  and  new  ones 
must  be  added. 

Generally,  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
is  more  stable.  It  is  obvious  that  more  peo- 
ple have  confidence  In  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  (GVN),  and  virtually  every- 
one assumes  it  will  succeed  in  maintaining 
its  Independence.  However,  we  cannot  state 
with  finality  that  South  Vietnam  Is  a  stable 
nation  and  that  the  GVN  has  now  acquired 
the  degree  of  confidence  of  the  people  needed 
to  remain  stable.  There  has  been  progress, 
but  serious  problems  remain.  As  the  United 
States  military  presence  continues  to  de- 
cline there  will  be  Increased  pressure  on  the 
GVN.  As  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
continue  to  regroup  and  return  to  the  "pro- 
tracted war"  strategy,  the  GVN's  abiUty  to 
maintain  Internal  security  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  will  be  severely  tested. 
The  extent  to  which  It  succeeds  In  enlisting 
popular  cooperation,  including  the  recruit- 
ing for  the  retention  of  the  Regional  and 
Provincial  Forces  and  the  Peoples  Self- 
Defense  Forces  Is  crucial. 

For  analytical  purposes  we  will  first  ex- 
amine the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
as  an  institution,  including  the  matters  of 
politics  and  elections,  and  administration 
and  operation.  We  wlU  also  comment  on 
economic  and  social  development  pacification 
and  the  military  situation.  Finally,  we  will 
try  to  answer  the  question:  Is  Vietnam  a 
nation? 

GVN — POLmCS    AND    ELECTIONS 

When  the  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  made 
their  first  trip  In  November,  1967,  the  first 
elections  provided  for  under  the  new  consti- 
tution promulgated  on  April  1.  1967.  had 
just  been  held. 

Tho  first  series  of  elections  for  village 
councils  had  been  held  In  084  vUlages.  Addi- 
tional election*  were  to  be  carried  out  as 
security  permitted.  As  of  May  1.  1970,  over 
2,000  out  of  a  total  Of  2,552  villages  have 
elected  governments  in  place.  In  1970  there 
have  been  elections  for  the  first  time  In  over 
60  additional  viUages.  Re-elections  were 
scheduled  for  1,043  ^villages  this  year.  Over 
909  of  the  re-elections  have  already  been 
held. 

South  Vietnam  has  13,831  hamlets,  of 
which  10.562  are  so-called  "active"  hamlets. 
As  of  now  almost  9-.800  hamlets  today  have 
elected  governments  In  place.  Re-elections 
are  scheduled  in  3.762  hamlets  during  1970. 
Elections  will  be  held  for  the  first  time  this 
year  In  229  hamlets.  In  May  and  June  of 
1967  when  haml«t  chiefs  were  first  elected 
under  the  new  constitution,  4,476  were 
chosen.  Here  too.  other  elections  were  held 
as  security  permitted. 

The  story  of  elections  at  the  village  and 
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hamlet  levels  Is  encouraging.  One  measure 
of  the  increased  security  in  South  Vietnam 
is  the  Increased  number  of  villages  and  ham- 
lets which  now  have  elected  their  own  offi- 
cials and  the  much  larger  average  popula- 
tion of  those  under  GVN  control  as  compared 
to  the  contested  and  VC  controlled  units. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  60'^ 
of  the  officials  elected  in  the  vUlage  and  ham- 
let re-elections  are  new  people.  There  is  a 
public  awareness  of  local  political  personali- 
ties and  of  local  Issues. 

Before  elections  were  held  at  the  village 
and  hamlet  levels,  local  officials  were  ap- 
pointed by,  and  took  their  orders  from,  Sai- 
gon. Under  President  Diem,  In  particular,  a 
great  effort  was  made  to  centralize  control 
over  local  government.  The  French  tradition 
was  all  pervading. 

Recently,  the  GVN.  with  U.S.  prodding,  has 
started  to  reverse  the  situation.  A  conscious 
effort  based  on  the  recognition  that  the  sta- 
billt7  of  the  GVN  itself  depends  In  no  small 
measure  on  the  sUength  of  its  local  govern- 
ment is  under  way  to  broaden  the  authority 
of  local  officials  and  to  give  them  more 
responsibility.  The  New  England  town  meet- 
ing and  U.S.  village  government  are  proto- 
types 

The  Village  Self-Development  Program 
gives  considerable  autonomy  to  village  coun- 
cils Depending  on  the  size  of  a  village,  funds 
are  made  available  to  each  village  to  spend 
on  local  development  projects.  In  succeeding 
years,  the  subsidy  from  the  GVN  wUl  be 
reduced  and  village  councils  will  be  required 
to  raise  more  funds  from  local  taxes.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  virtually  no  central 
taxation  of  rural  areas,  nor  Is  any  presently 
contemplated  for  central  government  pur- 
poses  Present  programing  calls  for  giving 
villages  more  control  over  revenues  they  can 
raise  locally.  Obviously,  the  objective  Is  that 
of  developing  a  tradition  of  self-support  and 
self-government. 

The  Team  observed  several  Village  Seu- 
Development  projects.  It  was  Impressed  with 
the  obvious  pride  in  the  projects  held  by 
local  village  officials.  There  are  to  be  sure 
weakneases  In  thU  program.  First  is  its  cur- 
rent dependence  on  the  United  States  for 
funding.  Secondly,  while  theoretically  each 
vlllacp  can  set  Its  own  priorities,  there  are 
a  myriad  of  GVN  restrictions  which  inhibit 
true  flexibility.  Projects  costing  over  a  cer- 
tain amount  must  be  approved  by  province 
officials,  projects  costing  still  more  require 
approval  by  officials  In  Saigon. 

Basic  to  the  program  to  reestablish  popu- 
lar local  government  Is  the  effort  to  make 
It  self-sustaining.  The  Local  Revenue  Im- 
provement Project  could  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant development  In  local  government, 
next  to  the  elections.  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  this  project,  which  potentially  caii 
produce  a  10  billion  piaster  increase  In  local 
revenue  by  1976.  Is  now  In  the  process  of 
being  Implemented. 

It  U  especially  significant  In  relation  to 
the  current  proposals  to  turn  the  elementary 
school  system  over  to  local  government.  Tra- 
ditionally, control  over  all  education  has 
been  in  Saigon.  However,  if  vlUage  govern- 
ment can  generate  the  tax  revenue  needed, 
they  may  be  able  to  gain  control  of  the 
elementary  schools  within  their  boundartee. 
It  Is  clear  that  local  government  In  Viet- 
nam in  1970  Is  more  viable  than  it  was  In 
1067.  In  no  small  measure  it  is  the  backbone 
of  the  GVN;  however.  It  doesn't  appear  that 
the  GVN  fully  appreciates  this.  A  proposed 
piece  of  legislation  once  called  Lower  House 
BUI  84,  does  lay  out  the  dutlea  and  reeponsl- 
bUltles  of  vUlage  councils,  village  chiefs,  and 
hamlet  chiefs.  It  f ormallaes  the  power  of  the 
village  council.  However,  nvmierous  loopholes 
appear  in  the  draft  of  the  bUl  and  give  the 
GVN  m  Saigon  svifflcient  veto  authority  over 
local  government  activity  to  make  Improb- 
able the  great  Increase  In  local  government 


autonomy  from  this  bill  as  some  have  pre- 
dicted. 

The  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  Team  strongly 
supports  preeent  efforts  to  strengthen  local 
government.  More  should  be  done.  The 
emphasis  on  developing  local  revenue  must 
continue  and  even  be  stepped  up.  We  should 
do  what  we  can  to  free  the  viUages  from 
the  excessive  restrictions  on  their  activity 
Imposed  upon  them  by  Saigon.  As  it  Is,  the 
bureaucracy  slow  things  down,  sometimes  to 
a  halt.  Getting  a  response  on  a  project  pro- 
posal can  take  months. 

Elections  for  positions  on  44  province  coun- 
cils and  six  city  coimcUs  were  held  on 
June  28.  shorty  after  the  team  left  Vietnam. 
Originally,  scheduled  for  1968.  they  were 
postponed  as  the  result  of  Tot  offensive. 
Provincial  councilors  and  city  oouncllmen 
holding  office  prior  to  the  June  28,  1970, 
elections  had  been  In  office  since  elected  in 
1965.  So  the  elections  this  year  are  the  first 
for  province  and  city  councils  under  the 
1967  constitution. 

The  province  council  elections  were 
heralded  by  Vietnamese  and  Americans  alike 
as  a  major  step  toward  democratizing  Viet- 
nam. No  doubt  they  are  significant,  but  this 
enthusiasm  should  be  tempered  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Viet  Mlnh  held  similar 
elections  In  1945  and  1946.  To  at  least  part 
of  the  Vietnamese,  the  OVN  Is  stlU  playing 
a  "catch-up"  game  with  what  others  had 
done  long  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  Team  does 
consider  the  provincial  council  elections  as  an 
Important  step,  particularly  if  they  are  fol- 
lowed soon  by  the  election  of  province  chiefs. 
It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  province  council 
members  were  elected  from  regions  within  the 
province  In  order  to  lessen  the  near-monop- 
olistic control  of  the  council  by  capital  cities 
which  would  have  resulted  from  at  large 
elections. 

Vietnamese  and  Americans  at  the  province 
level  placed  great  wnphasls  on  the  impor- 
tance of  electing  province  chiefs  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  At  the  present  time,  all 
province  chiefs  are  still  appointed  -and  all 
are  military  officers.  As  such,  they  serve  two 
masters.  They  fall  In  the  military  line  of 
command  under  the  ARVN  CORPS  command- 
ers. In  addition,  they  are  responsible  for  the 
civilian  operations  In  their  province  and 
therefore  also  serve  the  various  ministries  In 
Saigon. 

In  November  of  1967  we  were  Informed  that 
elections  for  some  province  chiefs  would  be 
held  within  3  or  4  months.  The  1968  Tet  of- 
fensive, of  course,  changed  that.  However,  it 
is  now  two  years  after  Tet  and  elections  still 
have  not  been  held.  It  was  obvious,  too,  that 
American  and  Vietnamese  officials  in  Saigon 
were  not  as  convinced  as  their  counterparts 
at  the  provincial  level  that  province  chiefs 
should  be  elected  at  this  time.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  states  that 
the  President  may  appoint  province  chiefs 
during  his  first  term  in  office.  This  means 
that  the  Constitution  clearly  Intends  that 
province  chiefs  are  to  be  elected  after  the 
Presidential  election  is  held  In  1971.  It  was 
disturbing  to  note  that  officials  In  Saigon 
were  talking  about  delaying  these  elections 
past  this  point.  The  Team  feels  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  province  chiefs  be  elected  soon. 
We  strongly  feel  that  the  province  level  of 
government  must  be  made  more  responsive 
to  the  people.  Given  the  present  power  struc- 
ture In  which  province  chiefs  now  find  them- 
selves, it  Is  difficult  for  them  to  be  as  truly 
responsive  as  they  would  be  If  their  ccm- 
stituency  was  the  people  of  the  province  In- 
stead of  the  GVN  and  the  ARVN.  Such  elec- 
tions should  also  greatly  Inhibit  the  cor- 
ruption attendant  upon  the  existing  ap- 
pointment system. 

The  draft  bill  which  defines  the  powers, 
authority  and  responsibility  of  province 
councils  and  province  chiefs  also  calls  for 
the    popular    election    of    province    chiefs: 


however,  no  time  table  U  eetabllshed  for 
these  elections. 

As  Is  the  case  for  village  counclU,  the  draft 
law,  while  appearing  to  give  substantial  au- 
thority to  province  councils  contains  the 
same  "loopholes"  allowing  stringent  OVN 
control  from  Saigon.  For  instance,  decisions 
concerning  the  "construction  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  public  Interest,  the  level  and  value 
of  which  win  be  fixed  by  a  Prime  Minister 
decree"  must  be  approved  by  the  Prime 
Minuter  before  they  can  be  executed.  There 
are  13  additional  specific  areas  where  a  pro- 
vincial council  decision  must  be  approved  by 
the  Prime  MlnUter  or  a  GVN  minister  before 
It  can  be  executed. 

It  appears  to  the  team  that  too  much 
power  and  authority  la  left  to  the  OVN  in 
Saigon  under  the  new  draft  law.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  the  Vietnamese  National  Assembly 
will  tighten  some  of  these  loopholes  before 
the  draft  bill,  drawn  by  the  GVN  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  Is  adopted.  If  decentralization 
of  government  power  and  authority  really  Is 
the  goal,  the  new  draft  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough  towards  meeting  It. 

City  government  Is  also  covered  In  the  new 
draft  law.  The  provisions  for  city  government 
are  qulta  similar  to  thoae  proposed  for  vU- 
lage and  province  councils.  The  Capitol  City 
of  Saigon  Is  given  special  status  as  a  prefec- 
ture. There  are  five  additional  autonomous 
cities.  Da  Lat.  Hue.  Vung  Tau.  Da  Nang,  and 
Nha  Thrang.  Autonomous  city  councils  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  OVN  In  Saigon. 
They  have  the  same  status  as  provincial 
councils.  Other  cities  have  status  similar  to 
that  of  village  councils  and  are  responsible 
to  the  province  chief  as  well.  Can  Tho.  the 
largest  'city'  In  the  Delta  Is  divided  Into  three 
villages  with  little  or  no  coordination  be- 
tween them. 

Again,  the  point  must  be  made  that  too 
great  a  potential  remains  for  stringent  GVN 
control  of  these  imlts  of  government.  In  our 
view  these  units  of  government  should  have 
more  real  power  rather  than  having  so  many 
of  their  decisions  subject  to  either  ratifica- 
tion or  disapproval  by  the  GVN  In  Saigon. 
Commensurate  taxing  power  may  be  a 
corollary. 

At  the  national  level  of  government,  half 
of  the  Senate  seata  are  up  for  election.  Next 
year  all  of  the  Lower  House  seata  wlU  be  up 
for  election  and,  of  course,  there  wUl  be  an 
election  for  the  Presidency  as  well. 

In  order  to  avoid  what  happened  last  time 
when  he  foimd  himself  a  minority  president 
even  though  he  had  35%  of  the  vote.  Presi- 
dent Thleu  Is  proposing  that  there  be  a  run- 
off election  between  the  two  top  candidates 
In  the  first  go  round.  This  is  probably  very 
Important  in  the  event  that  the  Natioiial 
Liberation  Front  decides  to  negotiate  a  way 
of  contesting  these  elections.  Because  of  the 
unity  and  orgamizlng  ablUty  of  the  Commu- 
nlsta,  they  might  find  themselves  first  In 
the  field  of  15  candidates !  As  yet,  the  progress 
toward  a  system  of  poUtlcal  parties  leaves 
much  to  be  dealred.  PotentiaUy.  at  least  some 
of  the  non-Conununist  opposition  elementa 
might  get  together  and  form  a  ticket  which 
would  profit  from  popular  discontent,  ee- 
peciaUy  In  cities  and  in  eome  of  the  prov- 
inces where  the  chiefs  are  particularly  cor- 
rupt. The  farmer-laborer  party  has  a  certain 
potential.  It  Is  fairly  clear  that  President 
Thleu  plans  to  base  his  campaign  largely 
upon  the  clvU  service,  the  army,  and  the 
rural  areas.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Parts 
negotUtions>get  nowhere,  it  is  probable  that 
the  qvuOlty  and  resulta  of  the  presidential 
election  wlU  be  crucial  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  regards  the  legitimacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  emerges  from  them. 

President  Thleu  has  made  a  definite  at- 
tempt to  broaden  the  base  of  hto  govern- 
ment through  the  appointment  of  a  more 
representative  cabinet.  In  this  his  success 
was  distinctly  limited.  Two  leaders  of  other 
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parties  who  were  offered  cabinet  positions 
each  insisted  upon  being  appointed  prime 
minister,  and  a  third  Insisted  on  the  part  or 
minuter  of  the  interior  because  of  the  pa- 
tronage It  would  make  possible  for  him.  As 
matters  stand,  the  cabinet  la  predominantly 
a  one  of  reasonably  competent  men.  broadly 
representative  of  different  regions  of  the 
countrv.  Many  of  Its  members  are  not  too 
well  known  but  seem  to  be  competent  ana 
honest  Unlike  the  members  of  the  Loc  gov- 
ernment under  President  Ky.  they  &re  pre- 
dominantly of  southern  origin.  Of  the  thirty 
present  members,  twenty-three  are  from  the 
South  and  seven  are  refugees  from  the 
North  Of  the  twenty-three  from  the  South, 
seven  are  from  the  Saigon  area  and  Its  sub- 
urbs, while  sixteen  are  from  the  other  prov- 
inces. Two  are  Montagnards. 

President  Thieu  seems  to  be  making  some 
effort  to  operate  constitutionally,  although 
in  certain  instances  he  has  placed  Interpre- 
tation on  the  constltuUon  conUary  to  that 
of  the  supreme  Court.  In  these  Instances, 
he  has  either  obtained  legislative  sanction 
or  modified  his  subsequent  behavior. 

The  National  Assembly  appears  to  be  oper- 
ating m  a  substantive  sort  of  way.  It  clearly 
has  factions,  both  pro  and  anU-Thleu.  It  has 
forced  the  Government  to  back  down  on  pro- 
posals when  It  felt  strongly  about  them.  The 
Khlem  Government  apparently  has  a  much 
better  rapport  with  the  National  Assembly 
than  did  Its  predecessor 

Some  general  observations  about  poUtlcal 
development  may  be  In  order.  As  yet.  there 
are  no  real  national  political  parties  as 
vet  This  fact  reflects  a  lack  of  national 
consciousness  In  Vietnam.  The  loyalty  of  a 
Vietnamese  goes  first  to  his  family  and  then 
to  his  village.  Elections  for  provincial  council 
and  chiefs  will  help  broaden  political  per- 
spectives. Another  round  of  Senate  and 
National  Assembly  elections  and  another 
Presidential  election  will  have  the  same 
effect  However,  a  caveat  should  be  expressed. 
A  broadened  political  perspective  can  be  a 
two-edged  sword.  It  will  help  create  a  greater 
national  consciousness  and  coheslveness.  but 
it  also  will  create  a  greater  awareness  of 
where  real  power  lies  and  should  the  GVN 
not  be  as  responsive  as  It  ought  to  be.  It 
might  well  find  itself  overthrown. 

The  team  noted  with  interest  that  some 
candidates  for  province  and  city  council 
places  seemed  to  be  JortUng  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  run  for  the  Senate  or  Lower  House  In 
the  forthcoming  national  elections. 

It  is  Ukely  that  poUtlcal  parties  will  be- 
come more  prevelant  In  the  years  to  come. 
Undoubtedly  they  will  be  In  large  measure 
reUglotisly  oriented.  The  Buddlsts,  even  with 
all  of  their  factions,  are  powerful.  Of  course, 
the  Catholics  have  strength  out  of  proportion 
to  the  numbers  because  of  their  rather  tight 
organization  and  coheslveness.  Also  inter- 
esting were  reports  of  attempts  to  form  a 
coaUtion  among  segmento  of  Buddlsts,  the 
Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao.  Temporary  coalitions 
may  wcU  precede  the  development  of  firm 
national  political  parties. 

The  team  found  Itself  uneasy  by  the  not 
Infrequent  references  by  some  of  the  most 
perceptive  Americans  to  the  ARVN  as  "an 
Army  of  occupation."  So  far  as  we  could 
Judge  the  inference  was  that  power,  however 
(Uagiilaed,  was  chiefly  with  the  military,  a 
coterie  of  generals  and  other  officers  who 
shufDe  In  and  out  of  military  and  civilian  as- 
signments. Thieu  and  Ky  belong  to  this 
group  as  does  General  Cao  Van  Vlen.  the 
head  of  the  Armed  Forces,  whose  wife  takes 
advantage  of  his  power  to  engage  in  shame- 
ful monopolUtlc  economic  practices.  Thieu "s 
power  structure  rests  in  part  on  the  group  of 
Army  officers  whom  he  has  appoints  pro- 
vincial and  district  chiefs  to  exercise  largely 
civil  functions,  which  contain  numerous 
lucrative  opportunities.  General  Trl.  the  hero 
of  Cambodia,  had  Just  been  caught  in  flag- 
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rant  graft  when  his  mlUtary  explolte  saved 
him.  ^  , 

Will  those  of  this  group  who  use  their 
ofllce  for  private  profit  give  up  without  a 
struggle  if  and  when  peace  comes  or  elected 
civilians  take  over  most  of  the  civil  affairs 
decision?  This  is  a  major  crisis  for  tomor- 
row. 

GVN    ADMINISTRATION 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  faced  In 
Vietnam  Is  that  of  the  administrative  effi- 
ciency of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
In  1967  It  was  atrociously  bad.  In  1970  It  Is 
still  very  bad. 

It  is  not  hard  to  ascertain  why  the  situ- 
ation has  not  Improved  very  much.  Salaries 
of  civil  servants  remain  outrageously  low 
and  are  cut  more  each  day  by  inflation.  Many 
of  the  brightest  and  most  able  civil  servants 
have  been  drafted  and  are  serving  In  the 
army.  The  bulk  of  the  Vietnamese  civil  serv- 
ice is  still  French-educated  and  French- 
trained.  Unless  they  are  strongly  prodded 
their  perspective  seldom  goes  beyond  the  city 
limits  of  Saigon.  But  another  and  more  dis- 
turbing reason  for  a  noticeable  lack  of  im- 
provement is  the  organization  of  our  own 
advisory  effort.  This  will  be  dealt  with  In 
more  detail  later  on  in  the  report. 

There  are  some  developments  which  are 
encouraging.  However,  there  Is  nc  doubt  that 
time  Is  of  the  essence. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  Is  the 
series  of  training  programs  for  the  village 
officials  and  the  civil  servants.  The  persons 
In  charge  of  these,  Dr.  Bong  and  Colonel  Be, 
respectively,  are  really  first-class. 

The  training  of  middle  and  upper  levels  of 
the  civil  service  Is  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Administration  under  Doctor 
Bong.  Programs  exist  here  at  the  university 
level,  at  the  post-unlverslty  or  experienced 
level,  and  as  in-service,  training.  There  are 
also  evening  classes  for  those  who  may  wish 
to  take  them.  The  principal  program  is  a 
three-year  one  at  the  university  level.  About 
80  students  complete  the  course  each  year 
out  of  a  hundred  that  are  very  carefully 
selected  to  undertake  it. 

The  second  year  of  the  training  Is  spent 
m  internships  In  the  rural  areas.  The  first 
placement  of  almost  all  of  the  80  is  as  a 
deputy  district  or  province  chief  and  a  few 
assigned  to  corresponding  positions  in  Sai- 
gon. These  young  men  and  women  are  of 
very  high  caliber. 

In  1970.  as  In  1967.  we  visited  the  train- 
ing center  at  Vung  Tau  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Be.  He  is  one  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing people  we  met  among  the  Vietnamese. 
Whereas  his  earlier  function  was  to  train 
revolutionary  development  cadres  for  the 
hamlets  and  villages — people  were  assigned 
to  other  than  their  own.  The  present  assign- 
ment U  much  better  built  Into  the  structure 
of  the  society  and  government.  His  principal 
task  now  Is  to  train  the  village  officials,  the 
hamlet  and  village  chiefs  and  councils,  and 
any  others  who  may  be  officials  of  the  vil- 
lage. In  addition,  he  trains  a  small  group 
to  go  into  the  villages  to  help  organize  co- 
operative projects,  security,  etc.  President 
ITileu  s|>eaka  at  the  graduate  exercises  of 
each  group  about  their  nation  and  their 
responsl  bill  ties . 

The  program  at  Vung  Tau  recently  has 
been  expanded.  Classes  are  now  being  held 
at  Vung  Tau  for  civil  servants  working  In 
the  Ministries  in  Saigon.  Obviously,  It  is 
thought  that  the  Vung  Tau  experience  will 
give  civil  servants  a  better  knowledge  of  and 
appreciation  for  the  nature  of  the  rural 
development  program. 

As  mentioned  earlier  one  of  the  problems 
the  GVN  has  today  is  the  lack  of  trained 
and  highly  motivated  civil  service  officials. 
.This  problem  has  been  exacerbated  by  the 
drafting  of  many  of  the  young  and  better 
trained  civil  servants  Into  the  army.  The 
procedures  do  exist  for  returning  these  peo- 


ple back  to  their  civil  posts,  but  they  are 
Infinitely  difficult.  It  appears  there  would  be 
some  merit  In  making  this  transfer  less 
difficult. 

Inflation  has  created  much  unrest  among 
civil  servants.  It  certainly  is  understandable. 
Underpaid  to  begin  with  they  see  their  wages 
are-  cut  dally  by  Inflation.  Most  civil  servants 
must  hold  two  Jobs  in  order  to  support  their 
families.  This  situation  also  greatly  increases 
the  problem  of  corruption  which  tradition- 
ally has  plagued  Vietnam.  While  in  Viet- 
nam we  were  told  that  It  now  would  be  con- 
sidered Inflationary  to  raise  the  pay  of  gov- 
ernment employees  at  this  time.  This  may  be, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  CVN  cannot 
afford  to  do  otherwise.  For  its  own  stability, 
it  badly  needs  a  higher  quality,  better 
trained  and  more  seriously  motivated  civil 
service.  Present  policy  militates  again  this 
Important  development. 

Corruption,  though  perhaps  less  in  1970 
than  In  1967,  remains  a  serious  problem.  It 
is  encouraged  not  only  by  low  salaries  of  civil 
servants,  but  also  by  the  present  develop- 
ment programs  which  deal  In  the  commodity 
business.  I.e..  cement  building  material,  etc. 
The  powers  given  the  military  hierarchy  as 
province  and  district  chief  also  fuel  the 
corruption  problem. 

Corruption  has  long  been  assumed  to  be  a 
way  of  life  in  Asia.  Corruption  appears  In 
Vietnam  to  become  an  Issue  only  when  an 
official  takes  more  than  a  polite  amount — 
I.e..  makes  a  business  of  It.  Efforts  are  "under 
way"  to  deal  with  the  problem — but  they 
have  been  "under  way"  for  well  over  three 
years. 

Corruption  at  the  village  and  hamlet  level 
appears  to  be  minimal.  Receipts  and  expendi- 
tures at  these  levels  are  posted  for  all  to  see. 

At  the  province  and  district  level,  the  prob- 
lem Is  more  serious.  As  long  as  commodities 
are  furnished  by  the  GVN  In  Saigon  to  the 
lesser  levels  of  government  and  routed  by 
way  of  the  provinces  and  district  the  amount 
of  corruption  will  remain  high.  A  realistic 
approach  to  the  problem  Is  to  make  direct 
money  grants  to  the  villages  and  then  allow 
them  to  purchase  the  supplies  they  need  on 
the  open  market. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment last  year  was  about  to  end  Its  com- 
modity grant  program,  but  that  It  was  flnally 
deferred  again  on  the  premise  that  direct 
money  grants  would  aggravate  the  Inflation 
problem.  Nevertheless,  It  would  be  advisable 
to  end  the  commodity  program  as  soon  as 
possible.  Corruption  would  not  disappear,  but 
It  could  be  markedly  reduced. 

The  District  level  of  government  Is  trou- 
bling to  us.  It  has  no  standing  as  far  as  the 
Constitution  Is  concerned.  It  Is  purported  to 
be  an  administrative  unit.  The  district  chief 
Is  always  a  military  officer,  appointed  to  that 
position.  He  Is  theoretically  responsible  to 
the  province  chief.  As  does  the  province 
chief,  he  has  both  civil  and  mlUtary  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  proposed  legislation  concerning  the  or- 
ganization of  province  and  village  govern- 
ment does  contain  provisions  concerning  dis- 
trict government.  It  is  termed  an  adminis- 
trative unit.  District  chiefs  are  to  be  se- 
lected from  a  list  of  public  officials  experi- 
enced In  local  administration.  However,  the 
appointment  Is  to  be  made  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister m  consultation  with  the  province  chief. 

The  team  Is  wary  of  this  arrangement. 
While  termed  as  administrative  unit,  the 
district  Is  a  very  Important  link  In  the  OVN 
governmental  structure.  Presently  It  1« 
a  level  where  much  of  the  corruption  takes 
place  because  all  commodities  for  village* 
must  pass  through  district  headquarters.  It 
has,  even  under  the  draft  bill,  a  large  meas- 
ure of  power  over  village  affairs. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  elimi- 
nating the  district  level  of  government  as 
far  as  civil  operations  are  concerned.  It  could 
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remain  as  an  Internal  security  level  In  a  mili- 
tary chain  of  command.  However,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  this  step  will  be  taken.  There- 
fore we  feel  that  district  chiefs  should  be 
appointed  by  elected  province  chiefs  In  con- 
sultation with  village  ahd  hamlet  officials  In 
the  district  concerned. 

Of  crucial  importance  to  the  team  is  de- 
centralization of  power  within  the  GVN 
and  the  separation  of  civil  from  military 
affairs.  The  election  of  province  chiefs  will 
be  most  helpful,  taking  that  office  out  of 
CORPS  chain  of  command.  However,  the 
provisions  concerning  the  district  are  not 
comparably  reassuring. 

The  GVN  Ministry  of  Interior  has  Insti- 
tuted a  local  government  training  program 
to  augment  the  training  received  at  Vung 
Tau  The  training  Is  organized  at  the  pro- 
vincial level  as  well  as  in  four  of  the  cities. 
In  1969  over  37.000  village  and  hamlet  of- 
ficials were  trained  in  Province  Training 
Centers.  In  1970  over  39,000  such  officials 
will  be  trained.  This  Is  an  Important  pro- 
gram that  should  be  emphasized.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  pertinent  point  here.  Better 
trained  and  educated  village  and  hamlet 
officials  will  increase  the  quality  of  local 
government;  however,  if  the  GVN  In  Saigon 
refuses  to  give  these  newly-elected  and  re- 
rently-tralned  officials  the  power  and  re- 
sponsibUlty  needed  to  be  effective,  all  the 
training   programs    In    the    worid   will   not 

Before  we  leave  our  discussion  of  the  GVN 
Administration,  tax  collection  must  be  men- 
tioned Given  the  condition  in  Vietnam,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  tax  collection  is  woe- 
fully inadequate.  However,  significant  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  Internal  tax  collections 
have  grown  from  6.2  billion  plasters  in  1964 
to  27  3  billion  plasters  In  1969.  There  was 
a  60%  increase  in  1969  over  1968.  The  Di- 
rectorate General  of  Taxation  has  been 
especially  hard  hit  by  the  drafting  of  many 
of  Its  best  employees.  There  stUl  is  wide- 
spread tax  evasion  and  considerable  corrup- 
tion m  tax  collection.  Again,  Increased  sal- 
aries for  civil  servants  would  help,  as  would 
the  rettu-n  from  the  army  of  more  specialized 
and  sklUed  people. 

ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL   DEVELOPMENT 


The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  complex.  To  the 
dismay  of  many  It  has  been  and  is  being 
fought  without  any  front  lines.  In  the  type 
of  war  being  fought  In  Vietnam  one  cannot  so 
easily  segment  the  military,  economic,  polit- 
ical and  social  aspects.  They  are  Inexorably 
intertwined. 

We  have  discussed  the  political  situation, 
including  the  GVN  administrative  structure. 
Now  we  propose  to  examine  substantive 
topics  such  as  the  economy,  agriculture  and 
the  rural  areas,  the  cities,  education,  refugees 
industrial  development,  public  health  and 
the  like.  Obviously,  pacification  (a  misleading 
and  inadequate  term)  relates  to  all  of  these 
areas  together.  While  each  topic  area  will  be 
examined  seoarately.  we  shall  attempt  to  pull 
things  together  in  a  final  discussion  on 
pacification. 

In  1967  the  team  stated  It  was  concerned 
that  Insufficient  attention  was  being  paid  to 
the  economic  and  social  development  in 
Vietnam.  Generally,  the  situation  In  these 
areas  has  vastly  improved  since  1967.  This 
fact  Is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  better 
U.S.  understanding  the  nature  of  the  war. 
a.  The  Vietnamese  economy 
There  Is  universal  agreement  among  Viet- 
namese and  Americans  that  the  problems 
with  the  Vietnamese  economy  are  now  more 
critical  than  those  associated  with  security. 
Inflation  is  a  striking  example.  Its  effect  on 
the  morale  of  civil  servants  has  been  dis- 
cussed. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  approxi- 
mately 1500.000  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
men  In  their  most  productive  years,  are  or 
win  shortly  be.  In  iinlfonn  and  serving  full 


time  in  either  the  Army,  the  Regional,  and 
Provincial  Forces,  or  the  police. 

Proportionately,  this  number  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  some  18,000,000  under  arms  in 
the  United  States.  However.  Vietnam  has  no 
margin  of  manufacturing  or  export  with 
which  It  can  pay  for  the  luxury  of  the  war. 
When  the  Americans  withdraw,  the  amount 
of  money  which  they  are  presently  bringing 
in  through  the  expenditure  of  the  troops  and 
other  personnel,  will  of  course,  be  lacking  m 
terms  of  potential  foreign  exchange.  As  mat- 
ters stand.  Vietnam  U  Importing  about 
»800  000.000  a  year  and  exporting  only  about 
$20  000,000.  There  Is  no  possibility  of  closing 
the' gap  of  this  magnitude  In  the  Immediate 
futme.  It  can.  however,  be  lessened  consider- 
ably. Meanwhile.  Inflation  continues  with  all 
Its  disrupting  aftermath. 

Manufacturing  U  actually  decUning.  but 
the  time  Is  approaching  at  which  it  can  be 
resumed  and  developed.  The  immediate  prob- 
lems are  twofold— labor  shortage  and  Insecu- 
rity for  investment.  The  labor  shortage 
should  be  at  an  end  or  at  least  alleviated  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans,  but  as  long 
as  the  Vietnamese  have  to  maintain  the  num- 
ber of  men  under  arms  which  they  do,  this 
win  remain  an  Inhibiting  factor. 

The  security  problem  In  factories  being 
blown  up,  etc.,  is  likely  to  remain  as  long  as 
the  Communists  continue  to  rely  upon  ter- 
ror of  one  sort  or  another.  We  feel  that  there 
is  only  one  possible  answer  to  this,  pending 
the  restoration  of  complete  security.  ThUi  Is 
for  the  government  to  Insure  the  Investor 
against  risks  of  this  type.  Domestic  and  for- 
eign capital  should  be  avaUable  lor  the  in- 
vestment Itself,  and  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
the  country  of  the  Investing  foreign  nation- 
als might  be  ready  to  assume  some  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  the  Insurance.  As  matters  stand 
at  present,  these  woxild  be  largely  Japan. 
Australia,  the  United  SUtes.  and  western 
Europe. 

The  Llllenthal  Report  has  been  very  thor- 
ough in  its  projection  of  the  post  war  poten- 
tial of  Vietnam.  In  general,  it  would  seem 
that  the  development  of  indiistries  should  be 
such  as  to  lessen  imports  and  Increase  ex- 
ports Under  the  first  heading  examples 
would  be  sugar  refining  and  textiles.  Under 
the  second  heading  would  be  plywood,  paper 
and  pulp- 
it should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Vietnam, 
because  of  the  war  and  because  of  the  aid  of 
the  States,  will  be  entering  a  postwar  period 
with  Its  infra-structure  virtually  complete 
in  the  form  of  highways,  harbors,  and  com- 
munications. Moreover.  It  vriU  have  a  very 
considerable  supply  of  skilled  labor,  carpen- 
ters plumbers,  mechanics,  etc.— all  Urgeiy 
a  byproduct  of  the  war  and  the  American 
presence.  Were  It  not  for  the  war.  it  woiild 
be  much  nearer  the  takeoff  point  for  seU- 
support  than  almost  any  other  developing 
nation. 

In  addltlOTi  to  manufacturing.  It  should  be 
borne  In  mind  that  the  fisheries  are  poten- 
tially a  very  great  economic  asset,  as  regards 
both  domestic  consumption  and  export. 
Timber  supplies  are  ample  for  export  pur- 
poses, and  the  Japanese  would  take  any 
amount  of  timber  that  might  be  harvested. 
The  problem  Is  security.  Inasmuch  as  the 
forests  are  a  principal  base  of  Communist 
terror  activities.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before 
these  are  actually  cleared  and  exploited  on 
a  sustained  yield  basis.  As  regards  agricul- 
ture the  potentials  on  the  side  of  the  ex- 
ports of  rubber  are  considerable.  The  P^" 
slbllltles  for  producing  to  replace  Impwts 
for  increased  domestic  consumption  are  also 
considerable.  Coconuts  and  sugar  will  serve 
as  examples.  Furthermore  the  Vietnamese 
Uke  chickens  and  pork,  and  the  production 
of  both  of  these  Is  going  ahead  rather  rapidly. 
TWs  would  Imply  also  an  Increased  growth  of 
sorghum. 

The  position  of  organized  labor  Is  encour- 
aging. The  CVT.  the  largest  of  the  federa- 


tions of  unions,  claims  600,000  members^Its 
leader.  Mr.  Buu.  U  a  responsible,  democratic 
trade  unionlrt.  What  has  h^PPe'i***^,^ 
unions  in  South  Vietnam  «*°«  *f  ,*^*^ 
quate  in  general  to  keep  organized  l»bor  in 
?he  democratic  tradition.  In  addition  to  the 
normal  labor  functions,  tbey  have  taken  a 
considerable  lead  In  social  welfsje  amo^ 
their  own  members  and  in  organizing  self- 
help  project*.  The  largest  single  component 
group  is  that  of  the  tenant  farmer;  what  will 
hapi^n  When  there  are  no  more  tenant  f  arm- 
ers Tuncertam.  Mr.  Buu  U  engaged  In  form- 
ing a  farmer  labor  party  which  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  few  political  pari-ies  that  ha*  any 
real  chance  of  a  national  constituency. 

A  great  economic  crisis  will  emerge  as  the 
Americans  withdraw.  As  the  Vietnamese  take 
ovTt^  defense,  their  cost  will  go  up.  al- 
though  It  U  only  a  small  fraction  o^  our  cort 
Srhfps  only  1/15  of  ours.  On  the  other  hand^ 
It  IS  perfectiy  evident  that  If  a  inajor  crtBl* 
with  widespread  disorder,  employment  and 
chaos  U  to  be  avoided  there  must  continue 
to  be  very  considerable  financial  aid  to  the 
nation  so  long  as  such  a  1^*  5'^="°'"  °1),^ 
population  is  preempted  by  defense  ne«ta. 
Tt^t  these  win  remain  considerable  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  It  takes  from  five  to 
ten  regulars  to  contain  one  guerrUia. 
b.  AgricultuTe 
Airrlculture  Is  and  wUl  continue  to  be  the 
moTt  important  part  of  the  Vietnamese  econ- 
^y  While  over  40  ^„  of  the  population  now 
llv^'  m  communities  of  20.000  or  more,  at 
least  70%  of  the  population  depends  on  agri- 
culture to  make  a  living. 
^e  "Green  Revolution"  U  underway  in 
Vietnam.  The  new  miracle  rice  strains,  m-9. 
IR-5    IR^20.  IR-22.  are  being  used  In  Viet- 
nam. XRr-a  U  used  more  than  the  other^K 
U  expected  that  over  500.000  h«^"«»  ?f^^ 
rice  will  be  planted  in  1970.  This  Pl&ntlng 
vS  limost  double  that  of  IR^  rice  In  19W^ 
Next  year  Soutii  Vietnam  wUl  again  achieve 
seU-suf^clency  in  rice.  This  will  be  a  n^ed 
blessing  for  the  Vietnamese.  The  export  mar- 
ket it  once  had  for  rice  no  longer  exists  to 
the   extent   it   once   did.   Diversification   Is. 
ttierefore.  of  utmost  importance.  Sorghum 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  sugar  cane  appear 
to  be  some  of  the  best  prospects  for  diversi- 
fication. Livestock  production  must  also  be 

^Poultry  and  swine  industries  are  being  ex- 
panded. Several  swine  and  poultry  farms  were 
visited  by  the  team.  There  Is  considerable 
promise  for  Increased  activity  In  these  areas. 
Problems  such  as  adequate  feed  mills, 
technical  expertise,  and  capital  must  be  over- 

*^The  question  of  marketing  is  crucial.  We 
witnessed  the  rivers  teeming  with  commerce 
and  the  highways  with  trucks  loaded  vrith 
produce  for  the  markets.  This  is  a  dramatic 
change  from  two  and  a  half  y«"  a^^;^^  ,^ 

The  rural  economy  Is  healthy.  Farmers  are 
prosperous.  As  a  result,  mechanization  Is  In- 
creasing Pumps,  roto-tillers  and  even  trac- 
tors are  not  uncommon.  Mechanization  must 
be  watched  carefully.  If  pushed  too  hard  and 
too  fast.  It  can  create  severe  displacement 
problems  In  the  economy. 

Perhaps  the  single  "«»*  "°P*''*f°*  ?*!?J^ 
agriculture  Is  the  development  of  more 
tlThnlcal  expertise  and  '^'^'^^J'f''^^ 
The  Vietnamese  have  demonstrated  aj  amaz- 
ing aptitude  for  picking  up  new  develop- 
mfnts  They  suffer  greatly  from  a  lack  of 
^ined  agriculture  experts.  Programs  In  this 
area  mt.^  be  accelerated.  Disturbing  to  the 
?^^  the  news  that  the  American  ad- 
^  effort  in  agriculture  is  being  r*duo^ 
T^  ODDOSlte  should  be  true.  We  do  powef 
S^c'SXto  tram  and  «lu«.^  th^Vlet- 
namese  In  agriculture.  As  agriculture  be 
comes  more  sophlstlcaed.  a  higher  degree  of 
expertise  will  be  needed.  IR-«  rice  needs  care- 
ful  fertilization.  Diversification  requires 
SinniiS  assistance.  Feed  mill  <»eve^ment 
means  that  technical  knowledge  is  essential. 
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An  expanded  agriculture  education  pro- 
gram  Is  under  way.  though  It  Is  not  as  ex- 
tensive as  It  might  be.  Continued  emphasis 
on  agricultural  education  is  ol  the  utmost 
Importance.  More  about  this  will  be  found 
In  the  part  of  thU  report  dealing  with  edu- 
cation. 

Reaearch  Is  the  other  indispensable  com- 
ponent of  advancement  of  agriculture  In 
Vietnam.  Agricultural  research  1«  virtually 
non-existent  In  South  Vietnam.  We  (eel  It 
is  imperative  that  a  national  research  center, 
located  out  of  Saigon,  be  created.  The  need 
is  clear.  Diversification  will  require  data  on 
what  crops  can  be  grown  where  and  with 
what  kind  of  results.  FertUizer  testing  under 
a  variety  of  conditions  is  needed.  Research 
on  new  uses  of  rice  should  be  undertaken. 

Ideally,  a  new  agricultural  university  and 
research  center  would  perform  long  range 
planning.  It  could  help  anticipate  future 
problems  and  make  plana  to  deal  with  them. 

Land  reform  is  closely  tied  to  agricul- 
ture. Today  Vietnam  has  one  of  the  bluest 
rates  at  absentee  land  ownership  of  any 
coiintry  in  the  world.  But  at  long  last  land 
reform  is  nearlng  reality.  Almost  all  of  the 
Ftencb  expropriated  land  has  been  distrib- 
uted. The  new  Land-to-TUler  law  has  been 
passed  and  early  in  June  the  implementing 
decree  was  issued.  Under  this  decree,  now 
being  circulated  in  rtiral  areas,  farmers  no 
longer  need  to  pay  rent.  Rather  than  wait 
tintil  chaotic  land  titles  are  cleared  up  be- 
fore giving  the  tenant  his  land,  he  can  con- 
tinue to  farm  rent-free  until  this  is  ac- 
complished. 

Under  the  land  reform  law.  a  landlord 
may  retain  15  hectares  of  land,  provided  be 
culUvates  It  himself.  The  government  pur- 
chases the  other  land  with  payment  to  be 
made  over  a  specified  period  of  time. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  new  land  reform 
law  will  become  operaUonal  by  fall.  Within 
three  years  900,000  hectares  out  of  1.3  mil- 
lion hectares  will  be  distributed. 

The  war  has  facilitated  land  reform.  The 
main  purpose  is  primarily  political  and  sec- 
ondarily economic.  It  is  closely  tied  to  paci- 
fication and  the  appeal  to  the  countryside. 
Nothing  must  stand  in  its  way.  With  the 
farmers  no  longer  forced  to  pay  rent,  they 
will  be  In  a  position  to  tax  themselves  for 
local  Improvements,  schools,  etc.,  in  their 
self-government. 

c.  Cttie* 

The  prospect  in  the  cities  is  not  as  en- 
couraging as  in  the  rural  areas.  About  250,000 
people  are  employed  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  Americans  who  are  leaving.  The  cities 
are  terribly  crowded.  In  Saigon,  probably 
50''r  of  the  dwellings  are  shacks  and  make- 
shifts. The  re-bouslng  which  is  taking  place 
is  pitifully  slow  and  entirely  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  continued  growth  in  the  popula- 
tion. The  municipal  services  of  Saigon  are 
materially  improved  from  what  they  were 
two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Oarbage  is  being 
collected,  streets  at  least  the  main  ones  are 
fairly  well  paved.  Cooperative  projects  for  the 
minor  streets  and  alleys  are  progressing 
slowly,  with  the  government  issuing  the 
necessary  materials  and  the  people  in  the 
area  doing  much  of  the  work.  The  Saigon 
Water  Purification  and  Pumping  Station  is 
a  four  year  old  facility  as  modern  as  could 
be  found  anywhere.  Approximately  two  and 
a  half  million  people  in  the  greater  Saigon 
area  now  receive  potable  water  on  a  24-bour 
basis  as  a  result  of  the  service  provided  by 
the  Saigon  Metropolitan  Water  Service. 
Formerly,  as  many  as  20  families  often  shared 
water  from  one  metered  source,  with  the 
meter  owner  often  charging  his  neighbors 
excessive  rates.  Requests  for  individual  house 
connection  are  being  received  at  a  rate  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  The 
average  connection  cost  Is  13.000  plasters. 
An  engineering  study  to  develop  a  master 
sewerage  and  drainage  plan  for  the  Saigon 


Area  is  scheduled  for  completion  In  Novem- 
ber 1970.  Both  water  and  sewer  projects  were 
accomplished  with  USAID  assistance. 

The  nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  cities  in 
particular,  have  a  full  employment  economy, 
and  the  average  family  has  at  least  two 
people  working.  Many  of  the  men  hold  down 
two  Jobs,  moonlighting  to  supplement  their 
Incomes.  Women  and  children  are  of  course 
working,  although  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  of  elementary  school  age  are  In 
school  for  part  of  the  day.  While  unemploy- 
ment, especially  in  the  Greater  Saigon  area, 
is  virtually  non-existent,  underemployment 
is  chronic.  There  is  marginal  employment 
particularly  among  ex-refugees,  especially 
those  too  old  for  Job  retraining.  There  is 
much  unrest  in  the  cities,  although,  this 
will  be  more  dangerous  In  the  future  than  it 
Is  at  the  present  moment,  because  of  the 
rather  drastic  economic  readjustments  which 
sooner  or  later  must  take  place. 

The  governing  machinery  of  the  city  of 
Saigon,  on  the  surface,  seems  somewhat  akin 
to  that  of  our  own  Washington,  DC.  The 
Mayor  is  an  appointee  of  the  National  Oov- 
ernment.  Operating  funds  for  the  city  budget 
comes  from  the  National  level.  The  simple 
act  of  hiring  additional  street  sweepers  or 
any  other  city  employees  must  be  ^proved 
and  funded  by  the  National  Government  be- 
fore being  accomplished.  Pour  or  five  weeks 
Is  usually  considered  speedy  action.  The  City 
of  Saigon  has  a  fire  department  composed  of 
about  250  men  op>eratlng  out  of  one  location. 
Area  volunteer  brigades  are  being  organized 
to  augment  the  Inadequate  fire  department. 

The  situation  in  other  large  cities  such  as 
Da  Nang  is  similar  to  that  of  Saigon.  Pub- 
lic utilities  remain  the  biggest  problem.  Most 
of  the  people  who  have  moved  to  the  cities 
are  not  classified  as  refugees  and  do  not  get 
the  provision  given  to  other  refuges.  De- 
velopment programs  have  been  aimed  at  the 
rural  areas  because  they  have  provided  the 
base  for  VC  oppcsitlon.  No  training  program 
exists  for  urban  development  cadre. 

In  the  process,  however,  the  problems  of 
the  cities  have  been  overlooked.  A  deter- 
mined effort  must  be  made  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  cities.  Our  own  advisory  ef- 
fort for  urban  areas  Is  pitifully  weak.  We 
have  fine  people  as  urban  advisors,  but  they 
are  too  few  In  number.  We  have  no  advisory 
effort  on  urban  problems  at  the  national 
level  that  is  worth  talking  about. 

The  most  serious  political  problems  faced 
by  the  OVN  today  He  In  urban  areas.  Cer- 
tainly the  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  life  In 
the  cities  would  help  mitigate  these  prob- 
lems. 

To  sum  up,  urban  problems  have  been 
very  seriously  neglected  in  Vietnam,  by  both 
the  Vietnamese  and  Americans.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  correcting  this  mistake. 
The  glamour  of  development  work  In  the 
cities  Is  not  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  coun- 
tryside, but  today  It  is  of  more  Importance. 
Housing  is  the  number  one  priority. 
d.  Education 

Elementary,  secondary,  technical,  and  uni- 
versity education  are  all  Increasing,  but  the 
picture  is  a  ragged  one.  Dropouts  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  a  seri- 
ous problem.  This  is  partly  a  product  of  the 
poor  teaching,  which  is  in  itself  a  product 
of  a  hastily  put  together  program.  The  heavy 
concentration  of  American  aid  in  the  field 
of  education  has  in  fact  resulted  in  very  ex- 
tensive American  influence,  counterbalanc- 
ing the  old  French  system.  In  the  end  the 
Vietnamese  are  likely  to  pick  and  choose, 
and  Introduce  elements  of  their  own  culture 
as  they  are  already  doing. 

Figures  alone  tell  a  tremendous  story. 
Over  2.3  million  children,  83%  of  the  total, 
r  attend  elementary  schools.  Over  500.000 
youngsters  attend  secondary  schools,  ten 
times  the  number  In  1955.  In  1955  there  was 
one  university  with  only  3,900  students.  To- 


day there  are  five  universities  with  40,000 
students. 

The  development  of  a  sound  education  sys- 
tem does  not  come  overnight.  The  training 
of  teachers,  strengthening  of  curriculum, 
textbook  production  and  the  like  take  time. 
This  is  one  area  where  it  appears  the  Viet- 
namese are  moving  with  determination. 

Vocational  education  is  still  largely  lack- 
ing. Because  of  the  Influence  of  the  French 
classical  educational  program,  vocational 
education  still  is  not  held  in  very  high  re- 
gard. Changing  this  attitude  Is  not  easy.  But 
progress  Is  being  made.  However,  emphasis 
must  continue.  New  skills  will  be  essential 
as  the  war  ends,  industrialization  begins  in 
greater  earnest,  and  agriculture  diversifies. 

Training  of  teachers  should  be  stepped  up. 
If  possible.  The  quality  of  Instruction,  espe- 
cially at  the  elementary  level,  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

Agricultural  education  must  be  accelerated. 
The  number  of  secondary  schools  of  agri- 
culture has  grown.  The  nxunbsr  of  voca- 
tional and  agricultural  teachers  is  increas- 
ing. But  the  Directorate  of  Agriculture  in  the 
GVN  Ministry  of  Education  is  allotted  1.3% 
of  the  budget.  Not  nearly  enough  Is  being 
done  to  produce  skilled  and  trained  manpow- 
er for  the  rural  sector  of  the  economy.  We 
have  mentioned  about  the  changes  needed 
in  agriculture — changes  essential  to  economic 
prosperity  and  well-being.  Those  changes 
will  occur  only  if  a  sufflcient  number  of 
trained  agriculturalists  are  available  to  lead 
the  way. 

e.  Refugees 

An  Indication  of  the  improved  situation 
in  Vietnam  Is  the  progress  being  made  in 
reeettllng  refugees.  The  number  of  refugees 
has  been  reduced  to  about  325,000.  Of  some 
alarm,  however.  Is  the  indication  that  new 
refugees  chiefly  from  Cambodia  are  being 
generated  at  a  higher  rate  in  1970  than 
was  the  case  In  1969. 

Nevertheless,  large  numbers  of  refugees 
are  being  resettled.  No  better  example  of  this 
development  Is  the  resettlement  taking  placa 
on  the  "Street  Without  Joy"  near  Hue.  Thou- 
sands of  refugees  are  moving  back  Into  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  which  some  of  them  left 
as  long  as  five  years  ago. 

Problems  of  resettlement  are  great.  Ele- 
phant grass,  untillable  with  water  buffalo  or 
roto-tlllers.  can  be  turned  over  only  with  a 
powerful  tractor  and  disc.  Not  enough  of 
these  tractors  are  available  to  till  the  ground 
fast  enough. 

The  Cambodian  operation  has  generated 
a  large  number  of  new  refugees,  many  of 
them  families  of  Viet  Cong.  For  the  most 
part,  the  task  of  caring  for  the  refugees 
was  done  expeditiously,  and  primarily  by 
the  Vietnamese. 

So  far  as  the  effort  with  people  defined  as 
refugees  Is  concerned,  the  program  h.^  been 
reasonably  successful.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  do  not 
meet  the  deflnltion  of  refugees,  but  who  in 
fact  are  refugees. 

They  are  clogging  the  cities,  living  in 
shanties  and  are  barely  able  to  get  by.  Many 
are  older  and  have  no  skill  which  Is  market- 
able in  an  in-ban  community.  Adult  educa- 
tion Is  not  widespread,  so  retraining  or  even 
education  Itself  is  not  readily  available. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  recognize  ofRclally 
the  refugee  status  of  thousands  of  the  urban 
poor  who  have  left  the  insecurity  of  the 
countryside  for  the  havens  of  the  cities.  Pro- 
grams should  be  established  to  provide  de- 
cent housing.  Job  training  and  other  social 
welfare  programs  must  be  instituted.  It  may 
be  possible  to  persuade  some  of  these  refu- 
gees to  move  back  to  their  villages.  To  our 
knowledge,  however,  no  resettlement  pro- 
gram for  unofficial  refugees  exists. 
/.  Indtiatrial  development 

Industrial  development  was  discussed 
earlier  In  connection  with  the  Vietnamese 
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economy.  However,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  Bien  Hoa  Industrial  Park,  located  on 
Route  1  aljout  a  half -hour  drive  northeast 
of  Saigon.  Over  twenty  plants  are  in  opera- 
tion. Others  are  being  planned. 

Long  range  planning  for  industry  is  needed. 
As  farmers  become  more  efficient  and  mecha- 
nized, a  l«tfge  segment  of  the  present  work 
force  win  have  to  be  utilized  away  from  the 
farm.  By  planning  now  for  the  location  of 
agriculture-related  industries,  feed  mills,  fer- 
tilizer plants,  etc.,  near  principal  farming 
areas,  anotbnr  wave  of  migration  to  the  al- 
ready overpopulatea  citioe  can  be  reduced. 

Rubber  is  one  of  the  most  likely  e*t~r*« 
ble  items  for  Vietnam,  and  a  rubber  indus- 
try can  be  developed.  Many  of  the  rubber 
plantations  are  in  contested  areas,  making 
production  difficult.  A  shortage  of  manpower 
also  hinders  operation.  In  addition,  most 
rubber  plantaUons  are  French  owned,  which 
means  that  the  Vietnamese  do  not  benefit 
as  much  from  this  operation  as  might  be  the 
case.  The  fishing  industry  needs  more  en- 
couragement, since  it  holds  great  potential 
for  export.  Emphasis  on  new  technology  is 
badly  needed.  New  equipment  should  be  made 
available.  Even  the  crudest  refrigeraUon 
equipment  would    be   extremely   helpful. 

The  lumber  Industry  Is  running  at  only  a 
fraction  of  its  potential.  Given  the  present 
security  conditions,  this  is  not  surprising.  The 
areas  still  unsecure  are  genertOly  the  forest 
areas.  Until  that  situation  changes.  It  is 
unlikely  that  lumber,  timber,  and  related  in- 
dustries will  experience  much  growth.  Ap- 
parently there  are  three  paper  mills  now 
owned  by  the  government  which  are  not  be- 
ing operated.  We  were  led  to  understand 
that  the  natural  resources  are  available  to 
ntake  these  plants  operational.  However,  the 
GVN  has  not  moved.  The  best  alternative 
would  seem  to  be  for  the  GVN  to  sell  the 
plants  to  private  entrepreneurs  who  might 
then  be  able  to  get  them  going. 

One  pressing  need  is  for  a  more  complete 
Inventory  of  the  natural  resources  of  Viet- 
nam. At  Hue,  for  Instance,  we  found  there 
are  ore  and  lime  deposits  which  hold  great 
industrial  potential,  but  officials  in  Saigon 
apparently  were  not  aware  of  their  magni- 
tude or  Importance.  Other  minerals  such  as 
tungsten  may  well  exist  in  quantity. 

Industrial  expansion  will  be  slow.  Skilled 
manpower  is  not  available  in  large  numbers. 
Investment  of  private  capital  will  remain 
at  a  low  level  until  the  security  situation  be- 
comes more  stable.  However,  careful  planning 
will  help  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  other 
nations.  Including  our  ovm,  have  made  while 
in  the  process  of  industrializing. 

ff.  Public  health 

Dramatic  Improvement  In  public  health  is 
apparent.  There  is  no  apparent  \indemour- 
Ishment.  A  severe  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel prevents  more  progress,  but  new 
schools  for  medical  schools  and  increased  en- 
rollment will  help  overcome  this  handi- 
cap. 

We  have  been  able  to  shift  our  effort  from 
one  of  augmentation  to  advisory  although 
we  continue  to  participate  heavily  in  a  con- 
struction program  for  health  facilities. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  developments 
is  the  Joint  utilization  program.  Under  this 
program  GVN  military  and  civilian  hospitals 
and  medical  personnel  have  been  merged. 
This  has  resulted  in  more  efficient  use  of  per- 
sonnel and  facilities.  Joint  utilization  is  in 
effect  In  about  one-half  of  the  provinces 
In  Vietnam.  In  some  of  the  areas  visited  by 
the  team,  officials  were  not  overly  optimistic 
about  Joint  utilization  being  accomplished 
on  schedule.  The  problems  of  merging  civil- 
ian and  military  are  not  easily  overcome. 

There  are  two  great  difficulties  with  the 
public  health  program.  First  is  the  procure- 
ment and  maintenance  of  equipment.  Since 
personnel  are  stretched  thin  It  Is  difficult 


to  keep   faculties   and  equipment  in  good 
shape. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  high  enough 
salaries  for  medical  personnel,  particularly 
doctors  and  ntirses.  Most  can  do  much  better 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  Salaries 
must  be  raised  If  the  public  health  program 
U  going  to  stay  on  its  feet. 

PACmCATlOK 

So  far  we  have  discussed  different  aspects 
of  economic  and  social  development.  When 
put  together  along  with  political  and  secu- 
rity developments,  you  have  what  is  termed 
pacification. 

i><^fo..  (jniTiff  further.  It  Is  our  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  use  of  the  wuiu  ^<».ia..,^i«.«  <c 
ill-advised.  In  1967,  we  said  pacification  could 
be  more  aptly  described  as  "stability  and 
progress  for  people."  Another  term,  "self- 
sufficiency"  would  also  be  preferable  to  paci- 
fication. However,  since  pacification  has  be- 
come so  deeply  embedded  in  our  Vietnam 
vocabulary,  we  wiU  reluctanUy  use  the  term 
as  well. 

Pacification  is  said  to  be  buUt  on  a  base 
of  poUtical  support  and  combined  with  secu- 
rity and  development.  That  U  why  we  feel 
that  while  the  pacification  program  looks 
very  good  from  the  surface,  we  are  stUl  not 
sure  of  the  foundation. 

PoUUcal  support  is  something  that  cannot 
be  easily  measured.  We  sensed  a  greater 
loyalty  to  something  other  than  the  Viet 
Cong  as  compared  with  2V4  year*  »80-  B"' 
that  is  distinct  frwn  support  for  the  GVN. 
Our  impression  is  that  whUe  the  support  for 
the  Viet  Cong  has  decreased,  firm  support  for 
the  GVN  has  not  increased  markedly.  As  a 
result  you  have  a  larger  "middle  group"  now 
than  was  true  in  1967. 

This  is  an  improvement  and  In  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  accelerated  paciflcaUon 
effort  last  year.  The  1968  Tet  offensivr  se- 
riously impaired  the  ability  of  the  Viet  Cong 
to  wage  its  war  in  South  Vietnam.  This  along 
with  the  realization  that  our  commitment 
was  not  open-ended,  spurred  the  GVN  to  take 
the  inlUatlve  in  pacifying  the  countryside. 

Of  crucial  Importance  to  the  paciflcaUon  is 
security.  As  noted,  Viet  Cong  strength  was 
drastically  reduced  in  the  Tet  offensive.  1968. 
This  made  it  possible  for  the  GVN  to  extend 
security  over  the  countryside  to  the  highest 
level  since  Diem.  By  the  end  of  1968.  the 
Hamlet  Evaluation  System  showed  92.7% 
of  the  population  of  South  Vietnam  to  be  in 
reasonably  secure  areas. 

The  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES)  has 
been  subject  to  considerable  ridlctile.  Its 
accuracy  has  been  challenged.  Presently,  the 
input  Is  completely  American;  however,  the 
Vietnamese  accept  the  ratings  as  reasonably 
accurate.  The  team  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
soon  the  input  wUl  Include  data  and  infor- 
mation from  the  Vietnamese  as  well.  Theo- 
retic&Uy,  at  least,  this  should  improve  HES 
accuracy. 

In  any  case,  HES  standards  were  revised 
earlier  this  year.  In  essence,  higher  standards 
were  set  for  raUng  hamlets.  This  caused  a 
drop  in  the  overaU  HES  ratings,  but  un- 
doubtedly resulted  In  a  more  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  situation. 

If  1969  was  a  year  of  great  advances,  1970 
Is  a  year  for  consolidation.  In  our  opinion 
this  will  be  more  difficult. 

First,  the  efforts  in  1969  did  In  some  areas 
lead  to  over-extension.  We  probably  went 
ftirther  than  we  could  reasonably  expect  to 
hold. 

Second,  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
nam Army  have  had  a  chance  to  regroup  and 
map  new  strategy.  It  is  clear  that  they  have 
returned  to  the  strategy  of  "Protracted  war." 
This  means  small  unit  attacks,  kidnappings, 
assassinations,  terrorism,  and  the  like.  Here 
U  where  the  real  battle  will  be  fought.  And 
here  U  where  the  responslbiUty  Ilea  most 
directly  on  the  Vietnamese.  Territorial  se- 


curity U  In  their  hands.  They  mu«t  be  able 
to  Identify  and  ferret  out  the  Viet  Cong. 
They  must  be  able  to  provide  the  security 
for  the  development  work  underway. 

While  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the 
GVN's  military  forces  comes  later  in  the  re- 
port, it  should  be  said  now  that  we  found  a 
greatly  Improved  sitxiation  in  this  area  a« 
compared  In  1967.  

In  1967  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces 
were  treated  as  something  of  a  Joke  when  it 
came  to  evaluating  their  effectivenees  as  a 
fighting  force.  This  U  no  longer  true.  They 
have  shown  dramatic  Improvement  and  are 
primarily  responsible  for  territorial  security 
in  the  provinces  for  pactflcatlon.  Equipping 
♦v,»m  with  imoroved  weapons  is  an  impor- 
tant factor.  ,Dar»«\ 

The  Peoples  Self  Defense  Forces  (PSOT) 
la  a  relatively  new  force.  WhUe  it,  too,  wlU 
be  mentioned  later  In  the  report.  It  should 
be  noted  that  It  does  play  a  role  in  pacifica- 
tion EssenUally.  It  means  the  creation  of  an 
indigenous  village  self  defense  force  made  up 
of  older  men,  women,  and  young  boys  to 
whom  we^)ons  are  given  to  defend  their  vU- 
lages  The  VC  view  this  as  important  enough 
of  a  threat  to  have  begun  assassinating  PSDF 
leaders. 

Terrorist  Incidents  In  Vietnam,  however, 
are  at  their  highest  level  since  1968.  Rumors 
abound  about  a  Viet  Cong  and  NVA  offen- 
sive in  late  summer  or  early  fall.  The  testing 
has  begun.  It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  re- 

Of  course,  the  quaUty  of  the  development 
effort  also  plays  an  important  role.  If  the 
"breather,"  which  existed  during  1969.  really 
did  produce  meaningful  development  work, 
then  the  Viet  Cong  ahoiUd  no  longer  be  able 
to  depend  on  support  or  help  from  the  local 
population. 

The  new  land  reform  law.  progress  in  agri- 
culture, an  increase  in  educational  opportu- 
nities, improved  opportunities  to  market 
products  the  growth  and  maturing  of  local 
government,  refugee  resetUement,  better 
public  health  faculties,  etc..  have  had  theU 
effect.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  how- 
ever is  projecting  to  the  Vietnamese  in  the 
countryside  that  the  GVN  has  helped  make 
this  possible.  The  information  program  is  the 
weakest  link  in  the  paciflcatlon  program, 
and  probably  one  of  the  most  important. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Vietnamese  have  a 
traditional  loyalty  to  their  famUy  and  vU- 
lage  There  is  a  traditional  antipathy  towards 
the  big  cities,  especially  Saigon.  Since  the 
GVN  is  considered  so  largely  synonymous 
with  Saigon,  this  makes  the  task  of  the  VIS 
(Vietnam   Information    Service)    difficult. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  our  opinion  that  not 
enough  stress  has  been  placed  on  infonnlng 
the  r\iral  population  in  Vietnam  of  the  devel- 
c»ment  efforts  which  are  underway.  One  of 
the  main  weaknesses  of  the  1969  pacification 
orogram  was  the  inabUlty  or  lack  of  win 
on  the  part  of  GVN  officials  In  Saigon  to  ex- 
plain the  program  to  lower  level  officials. 

There  should  be  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  province  and  the  vlUage.  This  Is 
why  the  district  administrative  unit  of  gov- 
ernment, without  any  electing  constituency, 
la  troubling.  It  is  also  the  reason  why  prov- 
ince chiefs  should  be  elected  as  soon  aa 
possible.  Elected  province  chiefs  simply  are 
going  to  fe^  a  stronger  re^K>nslblllty  to  be 
responsive  to  their  people  and  are  going  to 
be  more  aggressive  and  demanding  of  the 
GVN  in  Saigon  in  obtaining  needed  assist- 
ance for  their  people. 

As  an  interim  step  we  strongly  recommend 
a  higher  priority  be  given  to  information 
dissemination.  Basically,  it  appears  to  m 
there  are  two  ways  to  do  this.  First  of  au. 
provide  more  resources  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  VIS.  The  OVN  shotild  be  strongly 
advised  to  upgrade  this  program.  Here  is  «oe 
area  where  we  found  American  advisor*  still 
in  an  operational  rather  than  advlaocy  role. 
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simply  because  their  counterparts  were  re- 
ceiving so  little  assistance  from  Saigon. 

One  thing  which  the  VIS  has  done  which  is 
having  Impact  Is  the  distribution  of  tele- 
vision sets.  The  aim  Is  to  have  one  operating 
In  each  hamlet.  These  are  popular  and  ef- 
fective. But  It  can  only  be  a  part  of  an  over- 
all Information  program.  Radio  broadcast- 
ing Is  probably  more  important  because  there 
ai«  thousands  of  radios  for  every  TV  set. 
Again,  the  situation  here  can  be  Improved. 
The  strongest  and  most  accessible  radio  wave 
length  in  South  Vietnam  is  Radio  Hanoi. 

The  impact  of  the  revolution  In  com- 
municaUons  In  this  country  caused  by  elec- 
tronic  mass  communication   has   been   the 

subject    of    COnsid»»rahI«    rttooitast/^n    ««J    ^- 

%.^^.  nowever.  its  Impact  has  never  been 
denied.  Vietnam  is  also  experiencing  great 
changes  In  this  area.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
Insensitive  to  the  changes,  especially  when 
such  a  great  potential  exists  for  the  use  of 
^ectronlc  mass  communications  in  inform- 
ing the  people  of  what  is  being  done. 

Secondly,  the  OVN  could  do  more  to  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  information  dis- 
semination to  Its  own  officials,  especially  the 
province  chiefs  and  service  officers.  Since 
these  are  the  people  administering  the  de- 
vriopment  programs  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  explain  them.  We  could  not 
help  but  feel  that  the  GVN  in  Saigon  was 
not  pressing  its  people  In  the  provinces  hard 
enough  on  this  point. 

Our  recommendations  in  the  other  sub- 
stantive parts  of  paclflcntlon  are  found  ear- 
lier in  this  section.  Since  the  pacification  pro- 
gram Is  largely  our  creation,  we  will  discuss 
Its  organization  and  efficiency  when  talUng 
about  the  American  role  in  Vietnam.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  now.  there  still  are  considerable 
problems. 

One  last  goal  of  pacification  which  has 
not  been  mentioned  up  to  now  Is  reconcilia- 
tion. The  Chleu  Hoi  program  is  aimed  at 
encouraging  the  Viet  Cong  to  "rally"  to  the 
side  of  the  GVN.  In  1969  the  number  of  ral- 
llers  was  47.023.  one  and  a  half  times  the 
number  In  1968.  The  rate  this  year,  while 
ahead  of  1968,  Is  considerably  behind  that  of 
last  year.  However,  the  Cambodian  operation 
did  cause  a  spurt  in  the  number  of  Chleu 
Hoi.  Closely  allied  with  the  Chleu  Hoi  pro- 
gram Is  the  controversial  Phoenix  program. 
This  program  is  aimed  at  neutralizing  the 
Viet  Cong  Infrastructure  (VCI) .  It  has  htwl 
limited  success.  There  is  difficulty  In  making 
positive  identification  of  the  members  of  the 
VCI  and  finding  them  Is  even  more  difficult. 
Each  province  is  given  a  monthly  quota  for 
neutralization.  There  are  grounds  for  the 
statement  that  significant  numbers  of  the 
VCI  reported  as  killed  are  In  fact  not  part 
of  the  VCI.  Too  often,  when  there  is  the  op- 
portunity, civilians  or  other  war  victims  are 
Identified  as  VCI.  One  American  advisor  is 
known  to  be  pressing  for  a  change  In  the 
criteria  for  neutralization.  He  wotild  count 
only  the  captured  VCI  or  those  who  rallied 
as  true  neutralizations.  It  would  be  advis- 
able In  our  view  to  make  this  change.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  responsibility  for 
the  Phoenix  program  is  being  shifted  from 
the  military  to  the  OVN  national  police. 

On  the  whole,  the  pacification  picture  Is 
much  better  than  It  was  In  1967.  Perhaps, 
the  most  important  change  is  that  the  gov- 
ertunent  of  South  Vietnam  Is  now  a  func- 
tioning government  for  over  90%  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Another  9%  is  contested,  and  1% 
only,  remains  under  the  Immediate  VC  cen- 
tred. On  the  military  front,  the  action  In 
South  Vietnam  has  changed  from  occasional 
mass  attacks  to  a  campaign  of  terror.  In  oth- 
er words,  the  Communists  have  slipped  back 
from  stage  three  to  stage  two  in  their  pro- 
poaed  takeover.  But  If  we  have  learned  any-r 
thing  from  Vietnam,  it  is  the  danger  of  being 
too  optimistic.  There  are  problems,  consider- 
able in  number  and  serious  In  natvire. 


Very  serious  Is  the  fact  that  the  fabric  of 
culture  of  the  people  has  broken  loose.  In- 
volving what  many  consider  to  be  a  disas- 
trous decay  in  morals  and  In  the  lack  of  re- 
spect of  children  for  parents,  etc.  This  Is 
part  of  the  process  of  modernization  of  any 
developing  nation,  but  It  is  tremendously  In- 
creased by  the  war  and  by  some  of  the  less 
fortunate  aspects  of  the  American  presence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nation  suffers 
from  excessive  bureaucracy,  but  it  Is  not 
alone  in  this.  On  the  other  hand,  Vietnam 
can  afford  this  less  well  than  most  any  nation 
In  the  world,  involving  as  It  does  almost  In- 
tolerable delays  in  making  decisions,  manv  of 
which  are  uswf  »«  •  •— *•  *"'  receiving  "speed 
money". 

Most  serious  of  all  Is  the  question  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  a  war  weary  nation  can 
sustain  the  levels  of  terror  which  are  Imposed 
by  the  present  strategy  of  the  Communists. 
The  geography  of  the  country  Is  svich  that 
the  prevalence  of  relatively  Inaccessible 
sanctuaries,  both  within  and  outside  the 
nation  create  a  presumption  that  terror  will 
continue  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  clean- 
ing out  of  the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  will 
help  greatly  In  the  lower  half  of  the  nation 
which  holds  75'",  of  the  population,  but  Laos 
and  the  demilitarized  zone  remain,  and  even 
if  these  backfire,  there  will  be  the  forest  and 
the  mountains  in  Vietnam  Itself.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  dvUlans  suffer  an  average  of 
4,000  Killed,  wounded  or  abducted  a  month, 
the  majority  of  which  are  the  upshot  of  this 
terror.  About  800  of  these  on  an  average  are 
assassinations  or  senseless  killings  through 
rocket  attacks  or  otherwise. 

This  fragility  may  be  summarized  by  say- 
ing that  South  Vietnam  Is  still  a  long  dis- 
tance from  becoming  a  unified  nation.  Vil- 
lage culture  and  village  life  are  being  re- 
stored and  hopefully  this  will  make  for  larger 
loyalties  and  larger  Inter-relatlonshlps,  or  at 
least  for  hostUlty  toward  the  Viet  Cong. 
Meanwhile,  an  economic  crisis  of  the  first 
magnitude  is  facing  the  nation,  together  with 
the  campaign  of  terror.  Add  to  this  the  po- 
litical problem  of  the  students  and  the  vet- 
erans and  guarded  optimism  Is  the  best  you 
can  do. 

What  all  this  points  to  is  the  Inevitable 
truth,  that  regardless  of  our  best  laid  plans, 
our  well-intentioned  assistance.  It  Is  still  up 
to  the  Vietnamese  to  make  the  substantive 
progress.  If  their  bureaucracy  continues  to  be 
relatively  unresponsive:  If  they  cannot  cope 
with  Increased  Communist  terror;  If  they 
cannot  maintain  territorial  security;  If  they 
do  not  possess  the  will  to  carry  out  the  de- 
velopment programs,  our  efforts  will  not  and 
can  never  be  effective. 

Does  South  Vietnam  have  the  will  and  de- 
termination to  get  the  job  done?  To  a  greater 
extent  than  it  did  In  1967?  To  the  extent 
where  success  Is  In  sight?  We  can  not  say. 

THB    Mn-riART   SmjATION 

When  the  team  went  to  Vietnam  It  dis- 
claimed any  great  expertise  In  the  military 
area.  However,  the  team  did  make  cer- 
tain recommendations  regarding  military 
strategy.  We  did  call  for  stepped-up  efforts 
m  equipping  and  training  the  armed  forces 
of  South  Vietnam.  And  this  U  the  single 
most  Important  development  militarily 
since  we  were  In  Vietnam  in  1967. 

In  retrospect.  It  Is  clear  that  our  Initial 
military  strategy  failed  miserably.  In  1966 
the  United  States,  in  effect,  told  South  Viet- 
nam's armed  forces  to  "stand  aside"  and  we 
would  show  them  "how  to  win  the  war." 
This  policy  collS4>sed  in  ruins  at  the  time  of 
the  Tet  Offensive. 

At  that  time  Americans  In  command  final- 
ly came  to  the  realization  that  Americans 
could  not  win  the  war.  Finally,  we  realized 
that  the  Vietnamese  alone  could  accomplish 
this  objective.  Another  aspect  of  mlUtary 
strategy  was  also  changed  along  the  lines 
the  team  suggested.  Search  and  destroy,  a 


policy  which  relied  on  the  use  of  large 
American  troop  units,  was  finally  discarded. 
It  should  never  have  been  used.  Our  team 
recommended  what  we  termed  "clear  and 
hold",  the  securing  of  areas  and  the  main- 
taining of  these  areas.  This  was  also  Imple- 
mented. 

In  any  case,  major  policy  changes  took 
place.  The  dramatic  results.  It  seems  to  us, 
vindicate  the  criticism  of  earlier  policies. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  ARVN  ( Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam)  is  considerably 
stronger  than  It  was  two  and  one-naif  years 
ago.  It  is  bettc-  equipped  and  better  trained. 
It  periormed  well  In  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion. However,  the  quality  of  the  ARVN  units 
still  varies  greatly  as  does  the  competency 
and  honesty  of  Its  officer  corps.  There  are  a 
significant  number  of  ARVN  main  force  units 
which  are  not  "battle-tested". 

Nevertheless,  It  does  appear  that  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  withdrawals  can  not  only 
remain  on  schedule,  but  be  accelerated. 
ARVN  and  OVN  leadership  seemingly  re- 
sponds best  when  made  to  realize  that 
something  we  have  been  doing  no  longer  may 
be  done.  The  pressure  of  the  knowledge  that 
U.S.  troop  withdrawals  will  be  accelerated 
should  have  the  effect  of  spurring  the  ARVN 
to  ready  itself  more  quickly  to  take  combat 
responsibility. 

It  does  appear  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Navy  wlU  be  the  first  part  of  GVN  armed 
forces  to  "be  on  Its  own."  Steady  progress 
Is  being  made  in  turning  over  all  reeponsl- 
bUity  within  Vietnam  to  their  own  Navy. 

One  concern  to  the  team  Ic  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  is  being  up-graded  fast  enough. 
Unless  training  is  accelerated,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  will  be  In  Vietnam  longer  than  is  de- 
sirable. The  GVN  should  not  be  In  a  position 
of  dependence  on  the  U.S.  for  air  power. 

De- Americanization  (a  word  much  pre- 
ferred by  the  Vietnamese  to  Vietnamlzation) 
is  on  schedule.  As  stated  earlier,  we  feel  it 
can  and  should  be  accelerated.  A  reluctance 
publicly  to  set  a  time  table  for  complete 
withdrawal  can  be  understood  and  defended. 
However,  it  Is  our  opinion  that  a  timetable 
for  complete  withdrawal  should  be  presented 
to  the  GVN  In  confidence,  emphasizing  our 
determination  to  maintain  the  timetable. 

The  view  of  the  team  Is  that  on  the  basis 
of  existing  trends  and  programs  in  prospect, 
complete  withdrawal  could  take  place  by  the 
end  of  1972,  with  no  combat  units  needed 
after  the  middle  of  1971.' 

Too  often  overlooked  In  discussions  of  de- 
Americanization  are  other  essential  elements 
of  Vietnam's  armed  forces.  Earlier,  when 
talking  about  pacification,  we  noted  that  the 
quality  of  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  has 
improved  significantly. 

Efforts  to  continue  to  up-grade  these  units 
should  be  intensified.  If  the  RF  and  PF  can 
become  wholly  responsible  for  territorial  se- 
curity In  the  provinces.  It  will  allow  the 
ARVN  more  mobility  in  meeting  enemy  main 
force  units.  It  will  also  make  It  possible  for 
the  ARVN  to  respond  more  quickly  if  enemy 
concentration  appears  in  any  one  area. 

Total  strength  of  the  RF-PF  units  Is 
slightly  over  one-half  million  men.  Almost  all 
units  still  rely  heavily  on  American  advisors. 
This  Is  why  It  Is  so  Important  to  Intensify 
our  efforts  to  make  these  units  self-suf- 
ficient. 

A  relatively  new  unit  In  Vietnam  Is  called 
the  "People's  Self -Defense  Force"  (PSDP). 
To  date  almost  2.1  million  people  are  mem- 
bers of  the  PSDF.  Slightly  over  a  million  have 
received  some  training.  It  U  village-based. 
Composed  of  villagers  of  all  ages,  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  patrol  unit  on  the  periphery 
of  the  vUlage.  Its  efficacy  Is  still  questionable. 
No  one  considered  It  an  effective  fighting 
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I  One  team  member  questions  this  con- 
clusion. 


force,  nor  was  It  designed  as  such.  Cblefiy,  It 
iB  supposed  to  deal  with  small  scale  terror 
and  do  patrollng. 

The  organization  of  the  PSDF  was  prompted 
by  political  conslderaUons  as  much  as  any- 
thing else. 

Over  360,000  weapons,  most  of  them  older 
models,  have  been  distributed.  Plans  caU  for 
distribution  of  another  360,000  weapons  by 
the  end  of  1970. 

The  purpoee  of  the  program  Is  obvious:  to 
try  to  Instill  In  the  vlUagers  a  loyalty  and 
allegiance  to  the  GVN.  In  no  small  measure, 
the  distribution  of  weapons  Indicates  the  de- 
gree of  confidence  the  GVN  has  in  Its  position 
in  the  countryside. 

The  PSDF  are  under  the  control  of  the  vil- 
lage chief. 

One  other  aspect  of  Internal  security  which 
has  not  been  discussed  is  the  National  Police. 
In  the  past,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  in- 
clude It  as  part  of  a  discussion  on  the  mili- 
tary situation.  Today.  It  is  questionable 
whether  It  fits  In  this  sort  of  framework. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  make  our  observations 
on  the  National  Police  at  this  point. 

Traditionally,  national  poUce  In  a  situation 
such  as  Vietnam,  perform  not  only  what 
might  be  described  as  "normal"  police  ac- 
tivities, but  also  act  as  an  important  arm 
of  the  government  In  the  maintenance  of  Its 
political  position.  The  National  PoUce  In 
Vietnam  do  not  deviate  from  this  tradition. 
While  efforts  were  made  to  convince  us  that 
this  U  not  the  case,  too  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary  Is  available.  Police  control  of  the 
Phoenix  program  could  make  the  situation 
even  more  dangerous  unless  Its  activities  are 
closely  monitored.  The  Phoenix  program  can 
and  has  on  occasion  been  vised  as  a  means  of 
oppressing  political  non-Communist  opposi- 
tion to  the  government. 

Two  things  are  Important  here.  First,  that 
only  VCI  captured  alive  and  convicted  be 
counted  against  province  VCI  quotas.  This 
should  discourage  some  abuse.  Secondly,  that 
those  accused  of  being  members  of  the  VCI 
be  tried  in  civil  courts. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  It  was  obvious 
to  the  team  that  National  PoUce  are  taktag 
positions  in  the  countryside  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  was  true  In  1967.  At  that  time, 
most  National  Police  were  huddled  In  prov- 
ince capitols.  Americans  responsible  for  ad- 
vising the  National  Police  In  the  provinces 
reported  to  us  that  their  efforts  to  change 
the  role  of  the  National  Police  were  succeed- 
ing. It  was  felt  that,  at  least  at  provincial 
levels,  considerable  stress  was  being  placed 
on  "normal"  police  activities  as  we  know 
them.  I.e.,  traffic  control.  Investigation  of 
robberies.  Identification  of  draft  evaders,  etc. 
It  Is  important  that  this  trend  continue 
and  the  team  urges  that  we  press  our  efforts 
In  that  direction. 

A  word  about  American  units.  As  was  the 
case  in  1967,  the  team  was  greatly  Impressed 
with  the  high  caliber  of  American  fighting 
forces  In  Vietnam.  Our  young  men  are  doing 
a  tremendous  job. 

There  are  innumerable  examples  of  how 
American  soldiers.  Individually  or  by  units, 
have  taken  on  projects  to  help  the  Vietnam- 
ese. Orphanages  have  been  built  and  sup- 
ported. Furnishings  for  schools  have  been 
constructed.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
things  which  American  soldiers  have  done. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  team  no- 
ticed a  distinct  difference  In  attitude  among 
high-ranking  American  officers  in  1970  as 
coifipared  to  1967. 

To  put  It  simply,  the  arrogance  of  power 
was  gone.  In  1967,  It  seemed  It  was  an  error 
of  the  highest  order  to  admit  that  there 
were  many  problems.  The  attitude  about 
future  prospects  was  almost  euphoric.  Then 
came  Tet,  1968.  Apparently,  It  prompted  a 
"new  realism"  on  the  part  of  our  mlUtary 
leaders. 


In  1970  the  team  found  high  ranking  offi- 
cers to  be  more  responsive  and  more  realistic 
In  their  appraisal  of  the  situation.  Optimism 
was  guarded  In  nature.  Problems  were  ad- 
mitted, even  pointed  out. 

As  noted  earlier  the  team  strongly  en- 
dorses the  change  In  poUcy  which  discarded 
"search  and  destroy"  as  regards  inhabited 
areas  and  instituted  "clew  and  hold."  The 
new  policy  has  been  successful  and  should 
be  kept.  There  are,  however,  still  some  areas 
of  concern.  Bombing  In  South  Vietnam  still 
continues  In  some  areas.  There  are  Indica- 
tions that  it  Is  still  done  too  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  results  of  saturation  bombing 
are  clearly  evident  when  fiylng  over  Vietnam. 
Pot  holes  mar  the  countryside.  Today  there 
is  no  program  to  repair  this  sort  of  damage. 
One  should  be  instituted. 

Another  concern  Is  what  still  appears  to  be 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  artillery.  As  Is  the 
case  with  bombing,  artillery  attacks  for  the 
most  part  now  are  directed  at  VC  areas,  quite 
often  forest  land.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
It  was  reported  to  the  team  that  artillery 
vmlts  fire  their  g\ms  needlessly  in  an  effort 
to  use  up  their  monthly  quota  of  ammuni- 
tion. This  should  be  investigated. 

The  effect  of  artillery  on  the  forest  areas 
is  serious.  At  a  l\imber  mill  the  team  observed 
the  problems  of  trying  to  cut  up  trees  filled 
with  shrapnel.  Since  the  Ixxmber  Industry  Is 
one  touted  as  possessing  great  post-war 
potential  It  would  seem  we  could  be  more 
Judicious  about  how  we  abuse  it. 

To  sum  up,  the  military  situation  Is  Im- 
proved over  1967.  The  ARVN.  RF,  and  PF 
are  more  capable  fighting  units.  De- 
Amerlcanlzatlon  Is  well-underway,  on  sched- 
ule, but  can  be  accelerated.  The  U.S.  military 
strategy  now  reflects  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. Concerns  over  bombings  and  tise  of 
artillery  remain. 

One  final  point,  the  military  strategy  now 
employed  in  South  Vietnam  is  now  com- 
patible with  development  programs.  Perhaps, 
this  Is  attributable  In  part  to  CORDS.  This 
Is  largely  responsible  for  the  success  over  the 
past  year  and  one-half.  It  took  far  too  long 
for  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  closer 

mter-relatlonshlp  between  the  two. 

NATION    BUILDING    IN    VIETNAM THE   AMERICAN 

INVOLVEMENT 

In  1967  the  team  said:  "one  of  the  major 
areas  of  Interest  of  the  Volunteers  for  Viet- 
nam team  was  to  determine  the  effect  of 
American  aid,  and  the  organleatlon  of  our 
efforts  for  Its  effective  administration." 

This  remained  an  objective  of  the  team  In 
1970. 

There  are  foxir  major  components  of  our 
development  effort  In  Vietnam:  the  U,S. 
Embassy,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (USAID),  Civil  Operations  for 
Rural  Support  (CORDS),  and  MlUtary  As- 
sistance Command  Vietnam  (MACV). 

Theoretically,  Ambassador  Bunker  "runs" 
the  entire  mission,  the  Director  of  USAID  Is 
part  of  the  Mission  Council  as  Is  the  top 
executive  of  CORDS  and,  of  course,  the  Com- 
manding Office  of  MACV  Is  also  a  member. 
Organizationally,  however,  CORDS  Is  part  of 
MACV. 

COEDS 

The  field  advisory  effort  Is  known  as 
CORDS.  It  utilizes  both  clvlUan  and  military 
personnel.  Administered  from  Saigon,  It 
maintains  advisory  staffs  for  the  GVN  at  the 
Corps,  province  and  district  level.  The  top 
CORDS  person  In  each  Corps  area  Is  a 
civilian,  however,  half  of  all  province  senior 
advisors  (PSA)  are  military  personnel,  most 
holding  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Most  District 
Senior   Advisors    (DSA)    are   military. 

The  great  debate  over  the  formation  of 
CORDS,  underway  two  and  one-half  years 
ago,  has  subsided,  although  It  stlU  fiares  on 
occasion.  Before  CORDS,  the  development 
advisory  effort  was  under  complete  clvlUan 


control.  The  advent  of  CORDS  brought  MACV 
control.  In  1967,  strong  feelings  were  ex- 
pressed by  most  civilians  against  MACV  con- 
trol. The  incompatlblUty  of  development 
goals  and  mlUtary  strategy  at  that  time  un- 
doubtedly heightened  the  tension.  In  196'7, 
It  was  apparent  that  our  mlUtary  goals  and 
development  goals  conflicted,  military  con- 
sideration were  always  paramount,  reflect- 
ing the  attitude  at  that  time,  that  we  were 
waging  primarily  a  mlUtary  war  In  Viet- 
nam The  realization  that  a  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  battle  was  also  necessary 
changed  this  situation.  The  change  in  mlU- 
tary strategy,  now  In  basic  harmony  with  a 
development  program  along  with  the  strong 
leadership  of  Ambassador  William  Colby, 
Deputy  for  CORDS,  has  resulted  in  a  much 
better  situation  than  existed  In  1967. 

When  returning  from  Vietnam,  we  strongly 
recommended  that  all  PSA's  be  clvUlans.  We 
repeat  that  recommendation.  The  best  de- 
velopment work  Is  still  done  in  provinces  with 
dviuan  PSA's.  Our  mlUtary  personnel  are 
capable  and  experienced,  but  they  simply 
have  not  had  the  training  and  background 
which  gives  them  the  expertise  needed  for 

PSA  positions.  

Obviously,  CORDS  is  now  weU-estabUshed. 
Nevertheless,  we  feel  it  should  be  removed 
from  under  the  egls  of  MACV.  One  of  the 
salient  reasons  Is  the  fact  we  are  encouraging 
the  GVN  to  "clvlUze"  Itself.  The  least  we 
can  do  Is  make  sure  otir  advisory  effort  is 
also  under  clvlUan  control.  The  organiza- 
tional chart,  so  to  speak,  should  show  CORDS 
as  being  directly  responsible  to  the  VS.  Am- 
bassador to  Vietnam.  In  this  situation,  a 
military  deputy  would  be  appropriate.  How- 
ever the  US  Ambassador  should  make  it 
clea^  that  CORDS  Is  to  continue  to  have 
available  to  It  the  resovirces  of  MACV  it  has 
presently. 

The  principle  of  clvlUan  control  of  clvU  and 
development  work,  is  in  the  team's  opinion 
of  utmost  importance.  It  should  be  the  de- 
cUlve  factor  in  determining  the  nature  of  our 
organization  In  Vietnam.  CORDS  was  cre- 
ated to  promote  better  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination among  all  United  Stiites  agencies, 
civilian  and  mlUtary,  working  in  advisory 
roles  in  the  field.  The  team  does  not  argue 
with  the  single  manager  concept  (as  will  be 
noted  more  extensively  later).  The  team 
strongly  feels  that  the  single  manager  should 
be  a  clvUlan,  and  one  who  Is  not  part  or  a 
military  chairman  of  command. 

The  team  was  greatly  Unpressed  with  the 
dedication  and  effectiveness  of  CORDS  per- 
stmnel.  Working  under  many  handicaps,  they 
are  doing  an  exceptional  job.  Given  pr«ent 
condlttcms.  the  success  which  has  been 
achieved  Is  remarkable. 

CORDS  teams  contain  representatives  from 
many  government  agencl^.  The  USIA. 
USAID,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  and  other 
State  Department  personnel  along  wltn 
MACV  officers  are  part  of  OORDS. 

In  essence.  American  advisors  act  as  coun- 
terparts to  GVN  officials.  The  CORDS  agricul- 
ture advisor,  for  Instance,  many  have  two  or 
more  counterparts  such  as  a  one  in  animal 
husbandry,  land  reform,  etc.  CORDS  per- 
sonnel no  longer  are  performing  onapeTi^- 
tlonal  role  to  the  extent  that  was  true  in 
1967  Reports  on  the  Increastog  quaUty  of 
GVN  counterparts  of  CORDS  personnel  are 
encouraging. 

CORDS  personnel  were  very  responsive  to 
questions  of  the  team.  Answers  were  forth- 
right and  to  the  point. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  of  CORDS  per- 
sonnel was  "How  soon  can  you  work  yourseU 
out  of  a  Job?"  The  answers  varied  a  good  d^l. 
But  there  are  certain  areas  where  the  CORDS 
advisory  team  can  be  reduced.  When  coun- 
terparts have  reached  a  level  of  competence 
which  eliminates  the  necessity  of  an  Ameri- 
can advisor,  the  American  advisor  should  be 
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withdrawn.  ThU  must  be  done  carefully,  and 
on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  also  are 
areas  where  the  advisory  effort  needs  addi- 
tional personnel.  Agriculture,  education,  and 
area  development  officers  who  work  primarily 
at  the  district  level,  are  In  short  supply.  Of 
concern  to  the  team  Is  that  reductions  In 
these  areas  are  taking  place  in  advance  of 
the  situation  where  advisory  assistance  Is  no 
longer  needed. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  devel- 
opment challenge  becomes  even  greater  as 
security  increases.  What  Is  also  disturbing  Is 
that  It  appears  a  higher  proportion  of  civilian 
advisory  slots  are  being  reduced  as  compared 
to  military  positions.  To  the  team,  this  Is 
going  backwards  full  speed.  If  the  military 
and  security  situation  Is  Improving  as  al- 
leged, the  need  for  more  civilian  advisors  for 
development  work  should  be  obvious.  Appar- 
ently It  Is  not.  A  final  note  of  concern.  In 
talking  to  many  ad\isors.  It  became  apparent 
that  one  of  their  key  roles  remains  that  of 
;«ktng  tlirough  American  channels  that  pres- 
sure be  put  on  the  OVN  In  Saigon  to  respond 
to  Its  own  people  at  the  province  and  district 
level.  This  Is  worrisome.  The  GVN  should  be 
responding  because  it's  the  right  thing  to  do, 
not  because  we  are  there  to  use  our  leverage. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
iVSAID) 
tJSAID  has  a  long  history  In  Vietnam.  It 
was  there  long  before  American  troopw  were 
present.  The  creation  of  CORDS  was  a  blow 
to  USAID's  pride  and  prestige.  It  still  smarts 
from  the  reorganization  which  cut  tJSAID 
field  personnel  from  USAID  operational 
control. 

About  950  USAID  personnel  are  assigned  to 
CORDS  MACV.  The  function  of  USAID  In 
8j  igon  Is  to  provide  advisory  assistance  to 
GVN  ministries  In  the  Nation's  Capitol.  In 
theory.  Its  plans  and  programs  are  coor- 
dinated with  those  of  CORDS.  The  team 
Is  not  confldent  that  this.  In  fact.  Is  reality. 
CORDS  provides  the  advisory  personnel  to 
the  Ministry  of  Rural  Development  which 
la  the  OVN  Ministry  which  has  charge  of 
Its  pacification  program.  The  advisory  assist- 
ance provided  to  the  OVN's  Central  Pacifi- 
cation and  Development  Council  (CPDC)  is 
also  provided  by   CORDS. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious. 
USAID's  impact  on  pacification  under  CORDS 
la  serlotisly  diminished.  It  provides  people 
and  money  for  CORDS.  It  provides  advisory 
assistance  to  "main  line"  OVN  Ministries. 
Since  the  CPDC  consUts  of  all  GVN  Min- 
istries, the  contention  is  that  there  Is  har- 
mony between  the  work  of  CPDC  and  the 
Ministries.  As  a  result,  no  conflict  between 
CORDS  and  USAID  exists.  In  reality.  thU 
Is  not  true.  Conflicts  do  arise  and  the  mech- 
anism to  resolve  such  confllcta  Is  weak. 
(More  about  this  later) . 

Communication  between  USAID  personnel 
working  In  CORDS  and  USAID  personnel  in 
<=ut<gnT»  la  weak  by  design.  Contact  between 
the  two  Is  dlscotiraged.  However.  USAID  per- 
sonnel In  Saigon  are  too  Isolated  from  what 
Is  going  on  In  the  countryside.  This  makes 
It  more  difficult  competently  to  advise  the 
GVN  Ministries. 

It  Is  the  team's  belief  that  travel  restric- 
tions on  USAID  people  In  Saigon  shotild 
be  relaxed.  USAID  program  directors  and 
other  technical  advisors  should  be  encour- 
aged to  travel,  even  U  It  U  Just  staying 
overnight  at  a  district  or  province  head- 
quarters. It  seems  to  us  that  U3AID  advisory 
personnel  In  Saigon  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  give  effective  coimsel  If  they 
had  more  of  an  appreciation  of  what  their 
counterpart  agency  was  doing  at  the  prov- 
ince level. 

Now  that  security  has  increased,  the  num^ 
bar  of  wives  of  U.S.  advisory  personnel  al- 
lowed In  Vietnam  should  be  Increased.  A 
program  to  do  this  Is  underway  and  can  be 


accelerated.  As  noted  in  our  report  In  1967. 
the  length  of  a  tour  of  duty  for  advisory 
personnel  has  not  been  lOng  enough  to  give 
these  people  the  opportunity  to  be  as  effec- 
tive as  ihey  might  be.  By  granting  permis- 
sion to  wives  to  Join  their  husbands,  the 
duty  tour  can  be  extended,  increasing  the 
overall  quality  of  our  effort. 

Overdue  Is  a  buildup  of  the  urban  advisory 
effort.  While  CORDS  has  SCAO  (Saigon 
Civil  Assistance  Group),  and  does  have  ad- 
visors to  the  mayors  of  Vietnam's  larger 
cities,  the  problems  of  the  cities  have  been 
neglected  The  emphasis  has  been  on  de- 
velopment m  the  countryside.  This  was 
needed,  but  in  the  process  we  seemingly  for- 
got about  urban  problems.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  USAID  has  only  one  urban 
advisor  in  Saigon.  There  is  a  need  for  tech- 
nical expertise  and  city  manager  types.  The 
urban  ad^'lsory  effort  will  be  curtailed  even 
more  when  some  of  the  personnel  from  civil 
affairs  military  units  are  withdrawn. 

The  team  recommends  that  a  review  of 
our  urban  advisory  effort  be  made  immedi- 
ately. It  will  be  clear  that  It  Is  Inadequate 
and  steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  the 
situation.  With  over  40%  of  South  Viet- 
nam's population  In  the  cities,  more  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  at  development  work 
there.  Add  to  this  the  political  problems  the 
GVN  has  In  the  cities,  and  you  find  a  crisis 
already  upon  us. 

The  American  effort — coordinated? 

In  1967  we  reported: 

•At  the  highest  level  on  the  American  side, 
there  seems  literally  no  advance  planning 
between  the  principal  groups  Military,  State, 
USIA,  CIA,  AID,  and  now  CORDS.  Repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  these  groups  should, 
at  the  very  least,  be  able  to  sit  down  with 
the  others  at  the  formative  planning  stage 
of  programs  generated  In  any  one  of  them. 
This  Is  such  an  elementary  practice  In  any 
good  administration  that  even  to  ask  If  It 
Is  being  done  should  be  an  Insult— except 
far  the  reason  It  Isn't  being  done." 

After  returning  from  Vietnam  In  1967,  we 
recommended  that  a  person  with  the  rank  of 
Deputy  Ambassador  be  assigned  the  task 
of  assuring  maximum  coordination  of  ef- 
forts. 

In  the  time  which  passed  since  our  last 
visit  the  situation  has  Improved,  but  only 
slightly.  Perhaps,  the  very  nature  of  our 
organization  Itself  prohibits  further  improve- 
ment. If  that  Is  the  case,  we  should  be 
thinking  about  how  our  organizational  struc- 
ture can  be  improved. 

Today  with  CORDS  having  field  responsi- 
bility, but  little  ministry  advisory  obligation 
and  with  USAID  and  others  carylng  the 
major  responsibility  for  "ministry  advising" 
but  with  no  field  obllgatlcn,  poor  coordina- 
tion Is  built  Into  the  system.  Otir  overall 
development  effort  Is  too  fragmented.  It  con- 
fuses the  OVN.  It  leads  to  waste  and  Inertia. 

Effective  long  range  planning  Is  outra- 
geously difficult  because  of  the  fragmented 
responsibilities. 

The  organization  of  our  development  effort 
did  not  result  from  careful  planning.  The 
only  hard  organizational  decision  made  In 
Vietnam  was  the  creation  of  CORDS.  In  one 
respect.  It  did  not  go  far  enough.  In  another 
respect  It  went  In  the  wrong  direction. 

Earlier  we  discussed  the  merits  of  a  single 
manager  system  and  Its  application  In 
CORDS.  The  single  manager  concept  should 
be  extended  to  Saigon.  A  better  link  must 
exist  between  the  ministry  and  provincial 
advisory  systems.  TTicy  should  not  be  sepa- 
rate, but  part  of  one  organizational  structure. 

There  are  several  obvious  advantages.  First, 
Improved  coordination  of  efforts  and  more 
effective  planning.  Another,  not  so  obvlotis. 
Is  more  leverage  on  the  GVN.  The  lack  of  a 
solid  organizational  structure  now  seriously 
limits  our  Influence  with  the  OVN.  Because 


our  efforts  are  so  divided,  we  do  not  affect 
GVN  policy  as  effectively  as  we  should. 

Above  all.  however,  the  lack  of  a  well- 
organized  effort  has  left  a  serious  deficiency 
in  the  area  of  comprehensive  advance  plan- 
ning. Again,  this  results  from  the  split  ad- 
visory responsibility  of  CORDS  and  USAID. 

If  a  single  organization  encompassed  the 
field  and  ministerial  advisory  effort,  meaning- 
ful advance  planning  for  development  would 
be  possible.  Today,  USAID  In  Saigon  Is  pre- 
occupied with  the  challenge  of  stabilizing 
and  reform  of  the  GVN.  It  has  neglected  the 
area  of  technical  assistance  at  the  field  level. 
It  Is  not  doing  the  kind  of  Job  It  should  In 
pushing  GVN  ministries  to  pursue  develop- 
ment programs  In  the  countryside  or  the 
cities.  Again,  given  the  nature  of  the  orga- 
nization of  our  effort  this  Is  not  surprising. 

On  the  other  hand,  CORDS  does  not  have 
the  appreciation  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered at  the  ministerial  level.  Seemingly  It 
discourages  contact  between  those  who  give 
advice  at  the  provincial  level  and  those  who 
give  advice  at  the  ministerial  level. 

The  team  recommends  that  the  President 
reorganize  our  advisory  effort  In  develop- 
ment along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Name  a  single  agency,  forming  a  new 
one  If  necessary  which  wotxld  be  responsible 
for  all  American  programs,  personnel  and 
financing  of  economic,  political  and  social 
development  in  Vietnam. 

2.  Make  it  clear  that  all  advisory  personnel, 
at  the  ministerial  and  field  levels  are  part 
of  this  agency. 

3.  Name  a  person  with  a  good  development 
background  and  solid  administrative  ex- 
perience to  run  the  program. 

4.  Remove  all  parts  of  the  civil  advisory 
program  from  MACV  control,  but  making 
clear  to  MACV  that  It  Is  to  provide  whatever 
support  assistance  may  be  required  by  the 
new  agency. 

It  can  be  argued  that  It  Is  "late  In  the 
game'"  to  undertake  this  sort  of  change  In 
Vietnam.  However.  If  development  Is  going 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible.  It  Is  Important 
that  the  changes  outlined  above  be  made. 

An  overall  development  plan  must  be 
formulated.  Priorities  must  be  set,  province 
by  province,  area  by  area.  Coordination  be- 
tween Saigon  and  the  field  Is  essential.  Max- 
imum use  of  leverage  with  the  OVN  Is  Im- 
perative. 

Yet,  today  this  Is  not  occurring.  It  Is  not 
because  we  don't  have  dedicated  and  com- 
petent people.  It  Is  because  we  have  a  weak 
organizational  structure. 

There  is  stUl  time  to  improve.  There  Is 
still  time  to  make  the  changes  necessary. 
We  should  act  before  time  finally  runs  otit. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    AND    MAJOR 
RECOM  MENDATION8 

Overall  the  team  can  report  an  Improved 
situation  In  Vietnam  in  comparison  with 
that  of  1967.  The  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  become  a  more  viable  institution. 
The  local  government  component  is  the  most 
politically  credible  unit  of  the  GVN.  As  re- 
elections  occur  at  other  levels,  a  higher  de- 
gree of  credlblUty  will  be  reached  at  those 
levels  as  well. 

The  Thleu-Ky  Government  does  have 
many  serious  problems.  Inflation  Is  the  most 
serious  domestic  problem,  out-ranking  secu- 
rity. Problems  with  students  and  veterans 
are  so  explosive.  Dissatisfaction  among  civil 
servants  and  army  officers  will  become  a  crit- 
ical problem  unless  salaries  are  raised  or  In- 
flation Is  controlled.  With  the  growth  of 
genuine  democracy,  army  officers  who  are 
dishonest  may  flnd  their  prerequisites  so 
curtailed  as  to  attempt  a  coup  d'etat. 

Land  reform.  Increased  educational  oppor- 
tunities, the  prospect  of  self-sufficiency  in 
rice,  better  health  services,  and  the  local 
village  economic  development  projects  offer 
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encouragement  for  the  future.  There  must  be 
no  faltering 

It  Is  clear  that  more  attention  must  be 
paid  to  economic  and  social  development 
programs  now  that  a  higher  degree  of  secu- 
rity has  been  achieved.  The  problems  of  the 
cities  are  of  particular  concern  to  the  team. 
Urbanization  in  Vietnam  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  flow  of  large  numbers  of  refu- 
gees to  the  cities.  The  refusal  of  the  GVN 
to  recognize  the  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  this  migration  Is  beginning  to 
plague  It  now  and  will  loom  as  an  even  more 
critical  problem  unless  the  present  attitude 
Is  changed. 

Comprehensive  planning  and  the  setting 
of  development  priorities  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Both  are  lacking  now,  a  fact  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  our  lack  of  action  In 
this  area.  Now  that  sectirlty  has  Improved 
so  that  real  development  work  can  take 
place.  It  appears  that  we  are  Ill-prepared  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  situation.  Pacifi- 
cation as  we  have  known  It  In  the  past  is 
not  an  adequate  framework  for  a  real  de- 
velopment program.  It  Is  time  to  look  be- 
yond a  program  that  helps  establish  govern- 
ment services  In  a  recently  secured  area, 
builds  schools,  and  helps  local  officials  un- 
derUke  a  few  self-help  projects. 

Pacification  can  sow  the  seeds  of  economic 
development  and  recovery,  but  the  two  are 
not  synonymous.  To  consider  them  as  such 
Is  a  grave  mistake  and  wlU  hinder  develop- 
ment progress.  As  one  American  advisor 
stated:  "I  wonder  If  having  won  the  battle 
for  security  and  emerging  political  participa- 
tion, we  may  not  lose  the  battle  for  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
by  falling  to  keep  their  stomachs  filled." 
This  statement  sums  up  what  economic  and 
social  development  Is  all  about. 

In  the  team's  view,  our  development  pro- 
gram now  is  a  "glorified"  pacification  pro- 
^  gram  that  has  no  sense  of  true  purpose.  What 

O  are  the  goals  of  development?  What  are  the 

X  priorities?  What  plans  have  been  formulated 

that  spell  out  our  goals,  the  priority  In  which 
they  are  ranked  and  the  steps  which  shoiUd 
be  followed  to  reach  them? 

One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to 
meeting  the  development  challenge  Is  the 
organization  of  the  American  advisory  effort. 
Overly  fragmented  and  unmanageable.  It  by 
Its  very  nature  discourages  the  kind  of  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  needed  among 
Americans  to  help  the  GVN  wage  a  more  ef- 
fective development  campaign.  Progress  la 
taking  place  under  the  present  program 
structure.  However,  It  will  take  longer  to  ex- 
ploit the  progress  potential,  and  risk  the 
loss  of  valuable  momentum,  unless  a  reor- 
ganization of  our  own  efforts  Is  undertaken. 
The  team  does  not  believe  we  can  afford, un- 
necessary delay  of  our  own  making. 

As  noted  In  the  prologue,  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  throughout  the  report. 
The  major  recommendations  are  listed  here. 
Concerning  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam 

1.  Local  government  shotild  be  strength- 
ened. 

2.  Loopholes  In  draft  bill  on  local  govern- 
ment which  allows  GVN  excessive  authority 
over  local  affairs  shovUd  be  closed. 

3.  Local  government  should  be  given  more 
assistance  In  developing  local   tax  revenue. 

4.  Province  chiefs  should  be  elected  as  soon 
as  possible  and  separated  from  the  military 
chain  of  command. 

6.  Training  programs  at  Vung  Tau  for  clvU 
servants  from  GVN  ministries  should  be  ac- 
celerated. 

6.  The  GVN  should  end  Its  commodity  pro- 
gram which  breeds  corruption. 

7.  The  District  unit  of  government  should 
be  abolished,  or  at  a  minimum  district  chiefs 
should  be  appointed  by  elected  province 
chiefs,  not  the  prime  minister. 

8.  Training  programs  for  elected  village 


and  hamlet  officials  should  be  oonttnued  and 
strengthened. 

9.  Salaries  of  civil  servants  must  be  In- 
creased. 

10.  More  emphasis  on  effective  GVN  tax 
collection  Is  needed. 

Concerning  economic  and  social 
development 

1.  Long  range  economic  planning  done  by 
the  Llllenthal  Task  Force  should  be  Imple- 
mented as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Preparation  must  be  made  now  for  dl- 
verElflcatlon  In  agriculture,  for  South  Viet- 
nam soon  will  have  a  rice  surplus  when  the 
world  rice  market  Is  diminishing. 

3.  A  Closer  relationship  between  villages 
and  the  province  would  be  desirable. 

Concerning  the  American  involvement 

1.  CORDS  should  be  removed  from  the 
MACV  chain  of  command. 

2.  All  Senior  Province  Advisors  should  be 
civilians. 

3.  Civil  development  advisory  positions 
should  not  be  indiscriminately  reduced. 

4.  Travel  restricUons  on  USAID  people  In 
Saigon  should  be  eased. 

6.  Advisory  assistance  on  urban  problems 
should  be  Increased  markedly. 

6.  Advance  Joint  planning  must  be  im- 
proved. 

7.  A  single  manager  system  should  be  em- 
ployed In  administering  entire  development 
and  advisory  program. 

8.  All  development  and  civil  advisory  pro- 
grams should  be  removed  from  MACV  con- 
trol. 

9.  It  should  be  made  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned that  eventually  economic  aid  for  the 
United  States  will  be  gravely  Jeopardized  If 
army  control  of  government  administration 
Is  not  progressively  Integrated  Into  normal 
civilian  democratic  mechanisms.  We  have  no 
desire  to  bolster  a  corrupt  military  dictator- 
ship. If  such  ever  seems  to  be  developing. 

Concerning  the  military  situation 

1.  American  troop  withdrawals  can  be  ac- 
celerated. 

2.  The  GVN  Air  Force  must  be  up-graded 
at  a  faster  rate. 

3.  Efforts  to  up-grade  Regional  and  Popu- 
lar Forces  should  be  accelerated. 

4.  Activities  of  the  National  Police  should 
be  directed  more  toward  performing  peace- 
time police  functions. 

5.  Only  Vietnamese  captured  and  convicted 
should  be  counted  toward  Phoenix  program 
quotas. 

EPrLOGTTE 

As  In  1967,  the  teajn  did  not  address  it- 
self to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  have  become  Involved 
In  Vietnam.  This  Is  a  legitimate  question  for 
historians  and  those  concerned  with  foreign 
policy  formulation.  We,  however,  took  as  our 
starting  portion  the  circumstance  that  we 
were  In  fact  deeply  Involved  in  Vietnam.  The 
purpose  in  1967  and  again  In  1970  was  to 
assess  the  overall  qusJlty  of  the  American 
and  Vietnamese  effort  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  how  It  could  be  improved. 
In  1970,  to  a  greater  degree  than  In  1967,  we 
tried  to  evaluate  how  long  American  assist- 
ance, both  military  and  economic,  will  be 
necessary. 

And  this  Is  the  question  on  the  minds  of 
Americans  today.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  a 
glib  answer,  but  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia  Is  complex.  The  answers 
ere  net  easy. 

In  the  report,  we  state  that  we  believe 
complete  American  withdrawal  militarily  Is 
possible  by  the  end  of  1972  and  that  Mse  of 
U.S.  grotmd  combat  units  could  be  termi- 
nated by  the  middle  of  1971.' 

It  IB  math  mora  difficult  tQ  put  a  ttmetabl* 


•One  team  member  questions  this  conclu- 
sion. 


on  the  phase-out  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance.  Estimates  range  from  five  to  tan 
years.  From  what  we  were  led  to  believe  in 
Saigon,  many  plans  to  influence  the  future 
situation  are  focused  on  1973  as  a  key  year. 

Many  variables  mtist  be  considered  In  mak- 
ing a  determination  on  the  amount  of  de- 
velopment assistance  which  will  be  needed 
and  the  length  of  time  over  which  It  should 
be  spread.  The  team  does  not  feel  competent 
to  foimulate  even  an  intelligent  guess. 

If  a  political  settlement  should  be  reached, 
the  situation  would  be  radically  changed. 
Probably  nobody  can  accurately  predict 
what  o»ir  development  role  would  be  in 
such  an  event. 

If  the  GVN  should  attempt  to  maintain 
Itself  without  undertaking  the  necessary  In- 
ternal reforms  to  Insure  sec»irity  along  with 
the  loyalty,  tacit  or  otherwise,  of  the  popu- 
lation, our  efforts  would  be  In  need  of  reas- 
sessment. 

Assuming  that  the  GVN  does  make  prog- 
ress at  an  acceptable  rate — assuming  that  it 
is  willing  to  make  the  sacrlflces  needed  to 
become  truly  stable  and  viable — then  the 
team  believes  that  development  assistance 
should  be  continued  or  even  Intensified.  At 
this  point  It  Is  appropriate  to  recall  the 
words  of  the  late  President  Elsenhower  as 
recorded  In  1954  In  a  letter  to  the  then 
President  of  Vietnam,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem:  "The 
Government  of  the  United  States  expects 
that  this  aid  will  be  met  by  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
In  undertaking  needed  reforms." 

The  United  States  si  ould  make  clear  that 
continued  assistance  n  conditional  on  the 
GVN's  meeting  the  si  indards  set  by  Prea- 
Ident  Eisenhower.  It  Li  our  bUUons  of  dol- 
lars that  have  been  cpent;  It  Is  not  Just 
Vietnamese  yoimg  me  i,  but  over  40,000  of 
ours,  who  have  lost  ttelr  lives  In  Vietnam. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  see  that  the  Viet- 
namese effort  In  response  to  our  further  as- 
sistance has  a  seriousness  and  intensity 
worthy  of  the  sacrlflce  of  those  young 
Americans. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CXJWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  for  assembling 
this  team,  which  I  was  a  part  of,  first 
in  1967  in  November  of  that  year — and 
then  again  in  June  of  1970,  and  for  the 
hard  work  that  he  has  done  not  only 
during  both  of  those  tours  of  Southeast 
Asia,  but  since  our  return  in  assembling 
this  report. 

The  report  is  some  60  pages  long  and 
it  win  appear  in  the  Record.  I  particu- 
larly commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  the  last  four  pages  having  to 
do  with  our  recommendations  and  our 
findings. 

I  think  it  might  be  well.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  review  very  briefiy  our  first  trip  in 
November  of  1967,  at  which  time  we 
made  a  report  to  then  President  Lyndon 
j(4mson  and  to  the  Congress.  I  think 
it  was  particularly  surprising  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  also  to  myself 
while  we  were  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
particularly  in  Saigon,  as  to  the  number 
of  Vietnamese  and  United  States  ofBeials 
who  had  read  that  report  and  who  were 
aware  of  our  1967  visit  on  that  tour,  and 
aware  of  our  recommendations. 

I  know  on  several  occasions,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  remembers,  TJS.  of- 
ficials and  Vietnamese  oCBclals  said.  "Oh. 
yes,  we  remember  your  report  and  your 
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recommendations  In  this  particular  field 
have  been  accomplished  at  this  time." 

I  would  also  like  to  recall  the  hour  we 
spent  yesterday  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  were  allowed  a  half  hour  in  the  oval 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  verbal  report  as  well 
as  the  written  report  that  we  submitted 
to  him.  He  kept  us  there  for  an  hour  dis- 
cussing our  recommendations,  many  of 
them  not  in  writing,  some  of  them  rather 
sensitive  in  nature  that  we  felt  we  must 
make  verbally. 

In  my  opinion,  this  report  is  the  most 
comprehensive  study  made  of  our  in- 
volvement in  our  effort  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  I  have  read,  and  I  have  read,  I  think, 
all  of  them  from  returning  colleagues 
over  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  rec- 
ommendations are  not  exactly  a  unani- 
mous viewpoint,  because  the  first  time 
there  were  10  of  us.  and  the  second  time 
there  were  8  of  us.  However.  I  do  think 
this,  that  all  of  those  who  joined  in  the 
original  report  and  the  one  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  yesterday  can 
live  with  those  recommendations,  even 
though  in  each  sentence  some  of  them 
might  have  changed  something. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  also  to  recall 
the  interest  on  the  part  of  President 
Nixon  yesterday  during  our  hour  with 
him.  Having  been  there  himself  on.  I 
believe,  three  different  occasions — as  I 
recall,  he  visited  Southeast  Asia  in  1954, 
again  in  1956  and  1957.  and  then  in 
1960 — he  is.  of  course,  well  aware  of  the 
leadership  of  the  nations  involved.  One 
of  the  questions  I  was  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  was  the  question  of  our  appraisal 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  his  asking 
us  what  we  thought  of  them  after  two 
tours  there,  and  whether  their  nation 
and  these  people  were  worth  saving.  I 
think  he  felt,  as  we  did,  that  they  are 
fine  people,  that  they  have  a  background 
for  democracy  that  can  work,  perhaps 
not  like  the  democracy  we  have  in  the 
United  States,  but  one  that  they  can  live 
with. 

He  questioned  us,  too,  about  ofiScial 
corruption  in  the  government  and  all 
over  Asia.  He  asked  us,  too.  about  the 
popularity  of  the  Thieu-Ky  government, 
and  he  also  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  economic  outlook  for  the  nation. 

I  feel  that  most  of  us  who  were  there 
saw  a  great  improvement  in  the  last  2'/2 
years,  particularly  in  their  military,  and 
that  the  big  problem  confronting  us  in 
the  future  is  how  much  economic  aid  this 
nation  is  ready  and  willing  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  that  small  Southeast 
Asian  nation. 

If  the  gentleman  will  further  yield, 
I  would  just  like  to,  for  a  moment,  speak 
of  the  value  of  this  report.  I  think  our 
original  report  in  1967  really  had  more 
value  than  we  realized  with  regard  to 
some  of  our  recommendations,  particu- 
larly in  pacification,  in  discontinuing  the 
search-and-destroy  efforts  of  the  mili- 
tary, changing  them  to  a  clear-and-hold 
system,  which  is  prevalent  now  with  the 
military,  the  fact  that  2i/^  years  ago  we 
recommended  to  McVey  and  to  the  mili- 
tary and  we  discussed  the  problem  of 


the  demechanizatlon  of  the  war.  It  is 
now  called  Vietnamization  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  can  recall  one  of  the  very  first  meet- 
ings we  had  with  McVey  in  Saigon  when 
the  question  was  why  we  have  not  inte- 
grated the  South  Vietnamese  into  the 
American  forces  as  we  had  so  success- 
fully in  Korea,  and  we  did  not  get  a  good 
answer.  I  think  in  the  last  2  years 
militarily  the  situation  has  cleared  con- 
siderably. 

I  did  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  all 
the  I  Corps  area — Hue  and  Danang,  and 
almost  all  the  way  over  to  the  Ashau 
Valley.  I  did  also  visit  the  jumping  off 
place  in  western  South  Vietnam,  where 
our  troops  made  their  incursion  into 
Cambodia,  in  the  area  of  the  Parrot's 
Beak,  into  the  Cambodian  mainland, 
into  the  eastern  part  of  Cambodia. 

I  did  have  the  opportunity  to  and  I 
think  I  was  the  only  Congressman  or 
Senator  who  visited  Phnom  Penh  dur- 
ing a  time  of  great  crisis  when  we  could 
hear  shelling  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

This  was  a  great  experience  for  me 
and  I  think  the  true  value  of  this  report 
we,  perhaps,  will  not  know  for  some  time. 

We  did  not  spend  as  much  of  our  time 
in  making  recommendations  in  the  mili- 
tary field  as  we  did  in  the  previous  re- 
port. We  spent  most  of  our  time  in  mak- 
ing recommendations  in  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  fields.  These  are 
the  things  I  think  we  must  address  our- 
selves to  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me.  I  join  him  in  his 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  I 
should  like  to  say  at  this  point.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cowcra)  was  a  very  distin- 
guished and  very  valued  member  of  our 
team.  This  was  so,  because  he  is  a  man 
of  broad  experience,  a  former  mayor  of 
Louisville.  Ky..  a  successful  businessman, 
and  a  public  servant.  He  could  look  at  the 
situation  through  the  eyes  of  a  legisla- 
tor and  administrator. 

I  recall  very  well  that  2" 2  years  ago, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CowGER)  and  we  sat  down  with  the 
mayor  and  the  public  works  officials  and 
others  in  Saigon.  I  remember  very  well 
the  gentleman  telling  them,  after  we 
made  the  tour,  that  what  they  needed  is 
a  good  water  system  and  an  improve- 
ment of  the  sewer  system  and  housing. 

It  must  have  been  rewarding  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  know  that 
there  was  great  progress  since  that  time 
in  these  two  specific  areas.  I  recall  also 
the  gentleman's  counsel,  when  he  said. 
"I  think  that  here  is  a  spot  where  maybe 
we  can  help  them  and  take  a  look  at  it. 
This  is  how  it  looks  to  me,"  and  I  think 
those  were  the  exact  words  the  gentle- 
man used. 

We  had  one  other  member  of  the  team, 
Mr.  Bob  Henry,  who  was  a  former  Mem- 
ber, who  joined  us.  This  had  great  im- 
pact, and  something  over  there  that  had 
great  value.  I  am  sure  our  observations 
>  and  the  gentleman's  prestige  and  back- 
groimd  and  imders  tan  ding  were  needed 
^ere  and  noted. 


Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  to  those  comments  the  fact 
that  on  both  trips,  in  1967  and  in  1970, 
we  did  have  a  local  government  expert 
with  us  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bob  Henry, 
the  former  mayor  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Bob,  I  think,  was  the  first  Negro  mayor 
of  any  large  city  of  Ohio.  He,  too,  took 
part  in  these  question  and  answer  pe- 
riods we  had  in  Saigon  in  1967.  Bob  and 

1  noticed  immediate  visual  changes  in 
Saigon  in  June  of  this  year.  I  think  he 
made  a  real  contribution. 

I  also  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
new  mayor  of  Saigon  and  his  local  Amer- 
ican counterpart  there  and  their  in- 
terest in  affairs  of  local  government  and 
the  problem  of  urban  areas.  Here  we 
had  a  city  of  originally,  I  think,  ap- 
proximately 400,000  that  has  now  mush- 
roomed to  over  3  million  people,  so  we 
can  imagine  the  problems  of  the  local 
government  in  Saigon.  I  think  Bob  Henry 
made  a  real  contribution  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  affords  me  an  op- 
portunity to  say  something  about  our 
team. 

There  were  two  Congressmen  (Mr. 
CowcER)  and  myself. 

There  was  also  a  minister  who  is  a 
very  broadly  and  based  man.  Reverend 
Heinz  Grabia  of  Davenport,  Iowa.  It  was 
his  business  to  work  on  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  problem.  He  spent  much  time  with 
the  rehgious  leaders  there,  the  Bud- 
dhists. He  worked  on  the  social  prob- 
lems. He  had  a  great  Interest  in  the 
refugee  program  and  had  some  very 
worthwhile  recommendations   to  make 

2  years  ago. 

We  had  a  distinguished  lady  from 
Iowa,  Mrs.  Harold  Day  of  Des  Moines,  a 
mother  who  was  widely  acclaimed,  who 
was  received  with  open  arms,  especially 
in  the  hospitals,  when  the  boys  saw  this 
American  lady.  She  had  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  veterans  and  made  a  very 
fine  contribution. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  at  some  length 
about  a  farmer  who  was  a  part  of  our 
team,  Vernon  Shepard,  from  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  who  had  been  in  that  area  before. 
He  went  on  the  first  trip  and  again  on 
the  second  trip.  He  had  great  insight 
from  his  observations,  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  report  were  very  valuable. 
He  was  appreciated  over  there  very 
much,  because  it  seemed  that  even 
though  he  did  not  know  the  language  he 
could  speaik  the  language.  He  seemed  to 
get  on  with  those  people  well  and  he 
got  through  to  those  people  in  what  we 
call  the  rice  roots  better  than  anybody 
else. 

Another  very  distinguished  member  of 
our  team  was  a  man  many  Members  of 
Congress  know.  Dr.  Ernest  GriCBth,  who 
for  18  years  headed  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
who  is  a  writer  of  note  and  a  recognized 
autiiority  on  political  science  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Par  East  question.  His  con- 
tributions were  magnificent. 
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One  of  the  top  aides,  from  a  congres- 
sional office,  was  Mr.  Allan  Schimmel, 
my  administrative  assistant,  a  young  po- 
litical scientist,  a  graduate  of  the  Um- 
versity  of  Iowa  and  a  college  in  north- 
west Iowa,  Northwestern.  He  was  a  work 
horse.  He  acted  as  a  sort  of  "boss"  of 
the  team,  and  helped  to  direct  us  and  to 
manage  our  schedules,  to  make  the  ap- 
pointments and  so  forth.  He  was  one  of 
the    principal    authors    of    the    report 

finally. 

This  group,  as  Members  can  see,  was 
broadly  based  and  came  fr<Mn  differing 
backgrounds. 

I  should  like  also  to  say  that  they  were 
very  well  read  on  the  problem  there  and 
had  a  great  understanding  before  we 
went  there  the  first  time.  Of  course,  since 
that  time  they  have  maintained  a  con- 
tinuing interest,  which  qualified  them 
further. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky in  saying  that  I  hope  what  we 
have  done  here  in  this  report  and  our 
discussions  that  can  come  from  it  will 
help  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  our 
problems,  here  in  America,  and  will  help 
those  who  are  in  leadership  positions  to 
gain  an  insight  from  an  independent 
group  which  has  a  genuine  interest,  our 
volunteers,  in  a  very  real  sense. 

I  am  proud  of  this  group.  It  has  been 
a  wonderful  experience  to  be  with  them. 
Together  we  share  the  hope  that  we  have 
made  a  solid  contribution  to.  hopefully, 
an  earlier  solution  of  the  problems  plagu- 
ing us  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
Thank  you  ^ery  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cowcer)  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  INFLATION  IS 

PRESIDENT   NIXON'S    MONETARY 

POLICIES— NOT    CONGRESSIONAL 

SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  HouratD)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  vetoed  two  appropriation 
bills  passed  by  the  Congress  by  substan- 
tial majorities.  These  bills  were  impor- 
tant bills  as  they  contained  fimds  for 
assistance  to  people  in  the  form  of  edu- 
cational funds,  antipollution  funds  and 
housiiig  and  urban  development,  among 
other  items. 

President  Nixon  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  said : 

I  flatly  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  kind  of 
big  spending  that  Is  wrong  for  all  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  U  why  I  must  veto  these 
bllU  which  add  an  extra  billion  doUars  of 
pressure  on  prices. 

It  is  time  to  analyze  the  causes  of  in- 
flation and  place  the  Federal  expendi- 
ture of  a  billion  doUars  in  proper  per- 
spective. We  in  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  Judge  as  to  whether 


the  appropriations  of  Congress  cause  the 
Inflation  the  President  claims  to  be  fight- 
ing, or  whether  the  blame  Ues  in  the 
monetary  policies  of  President  Nixon  and 
the  Republican  administration. 

On  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  hear  that 
this  or  that  expenditure  is  infiationary. 
There  is  much  speculation  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  financially  unable  to  provide 
for  sm  adequate  national  defense — that 
suddenly  we  are  too  poor  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  our  children,  health  faculties 
for  the  sick,  and  assistance  to  the  poor 
and  aged. 

From  the  other  end  of  Permsylvama 
Avenue  we  hear  of  infiation  alerts,  and 
commissions  established  to  study  the 
causes  of  our  simultaneous  recession  and 
inflation. 

I  say  that  there  is  no  need  for  further 
study  and  speculation  to  find  the  source 
of  our  economic  woes.  This  information 
is  readily  available  to  everyone  who 
wants  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
read  It.  There  is  no  need  for  an  inflation 
alert — we  have  been  conscious  of  its 
symptoms  for  18  months.  What  we  need 
now  is  an  inflation  alarm,  for  this  eco- 
nomic disease  is  beginning  to  feed  upon 
itself.  Inflation  threatens  to  materially 
damage  the  economy  before  another 
year  is  out. 

Inflation,  like  a  physical  disease,  may 
be  caused  by  one  of  several  conditions,  or 
by  several  unhealthy  economic  conditions 
acting  in  unison.  Also  like  a  disease,  in- 
flation can  become  crippling  unless  the 
true  cause  is  recognized  and  treated 
properly. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  two  World 
Wars,  inflation  was  caused  by  too  much 
money  in  search  of  scarce  consumer 
goods.  In  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's, 
inflation  was  caused  by  an  overly  expan- 
sive stock  market,  faulty  distribution  of 
some  goods,  excessive  profits  in  some 
areas,  and  productivity  far  below  con- 
sumer demand  in  others. 

Infiation  cah  be  caused  by  an  over- 
supply  of  money,  and  an  oversupply  of 
credit  which  is  money  in  another  form. 
Infiation  can  also  be  caused  by  so- 
csdled  wage-price  competition  in  which 
wages  are  forced  upward  without  regard 
to  the  increased  production  of  goods,  and 
prices  are  forced  upward  without  regard 
to  reasonable  margins  of  profit. 

Another  cause  of  infiation  may  be  ex- 
cessive interest  charges.  Here,  lenders 
through  various  devices  charge  usurious 
or  imnecessary  excessive  interest  on 
loans  and  purchases. 

We  are  now  in  this  situation  where 
producers  of  goods,  the  workingman 
and  lenders  of  money  are  producing  a 
wage-price-interest  spiral.  Each  blames 
the  other,  but  collectively  they  produce 
inflationary  factors  which  are  imrelated 
to  the  present  existence  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  goods  and  a  reasonably  high 
satisfaction  of  demand. 

I  hope  to  more  clearly  define  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation.  Once  deflneo  and  un- 
derstood clearly,  perhaps  we  can  act 
more  effectively. 

FKOnUI.  VBtSCS  PBIVAia  SPBNDING 

There  is  a  mjrth  that  most  of  our  cur- 
rent inflation  Is  caused  by  Federal  «jend- 
Ing;  consequently,  if  Federal  spending  is 


reduced,  inflation  will  end.  This  myth 
persists  for  several  reasons:  the  Federal 
budget  is  highly  visible;  it  is  an  excellent 
political  issue;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imder- 
stand. 

As  controllers  of  the  Federal  purse 
strings,  we,  in  Congress  tend  to  become 
myopic  in  our  vision,  and  therefore,  fall  ' 
to  consider  vigorous  non-Pederal  forces 
and  pressures  which  far  outweigh  Fed- 
eral economic  forces  and  pressures. 

We  also  tend  to  forget  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  budget.  This  purpose  is  to 
allocate  sufficient  resources  to  public  use 
to  adequately  meet  public  needs.  The 
Federal  budget  was  never  intended  to  be 
an  Instrument  for  the  manipulation  of 
the  entire  economy. 

To  blame  Federal  spending  for  our 
economic  ills  may  be  convenient,  but  this 
Is  to  ignore  other  things  which  make  up 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  economy.  For  ex- 
Eunple,  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
spending  approximately  $100  billion  per 
year  for  goods  and  services,  including 
goods  and  services  for  defense.  But  an- 
nual consumer  spending  is  now  $614  bil- 
lion. Private  investors  are  spending  ova* 
$133  biUion  more,  and  State  and  local 
governments  are  spending  over  $118  bil- 
lion each  year.  This  comes  to  a  grand 
total  of  $865  biUion  in  annual  spending 
over  which  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
ercises little,  if  any,  control.  Due  to  the 
relative  size  of  these  spending  flgures — 
$865  to  $100  billion — one  wonders  why 
the  larger  one  is  not  considered  infla- 
tionary by  critics  of  the  Federal  budget. 
In    1969,    consimier,    corporate,    and 
State  and  local  government  spending  in- 
creased by  $41.7  billion — 23  times  faster 
than  the  increase  in  Federal  spending, 
including  defense  spending  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion during  the  same  period.  In  1970, 
after  we  have  had  a  recession  for  9 
months,  and  over  a  million  more  people 
unemployed,  private  spending  increased 
by  5  percent  to  $36.7  billion,  while  Fed- 
eral spending  has  decreased  by  $400  mil- 
lion. 

FEDEHAL  VERSUS  PRIVATE  DEBT 

Another  popular  myth  holds  that  Fed- 
eral debt  Is  the  cause  of  Inflation.  This 
also  ignores  the  vast  remainder  of  the 
economy. 

At  the  end  of  1969,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  paying  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic on  a  debt  of  $279  billion— another 
$88  billion  was  owed  to  Federal  trust 
fimds,  for  a  total  Federal  debt  of  $367 
billion.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  private 
debt. 

Total  private  debt — Individual  and 
corporate — at  the  end  of  1969  stood  at 
$1,247,000,000,000.  Of  this,  $692  billion 
was  corporate  debt,  and  $555  billion  was 
individual  consumer  debt.  To  these  flg- 
ures, we  may  add  $132  billion  in  State 
and  local  government  debt.  This  comes 
to  a  grand  total  of  $1,379,000,000,000— 
almost  four  times  the  total  Federal  debt. 
The  Federal  Government  has  Uttle  or 
no  control  over  this  tremendous  and  over- 
weighting factor  in  our  inflation. 

While  the  Federal  debt  increased 
$23.5  bllUon  during  1968  and  1969,  pri- 
vate debt  increased  10  times  faster — by 
$224  billion.  Of  this  total  increase,  cor- 
porate debt  increased  by  $151  billion  and 
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individual  debt  by  $73  billion.  In  the 
same  2  years.  State  and  local  government 
debt  increased  by  $15  billion  for  a  total 
increase  of  $239  billion  in  the  area  out- 
side of  Federal  control.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  in- 
creased by  15  percent  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1968.  and  that  general  Inflation 
is  increasing  at  an  increasing  rate? 

THE    ASMINtSHUTION'B    INFLATION    CURB 

In  January  1969,  administration  money 
planners  decided  that  our  current  infla- 
tion is  caused  by  too  much  money  and 
too  much  demand  for  consumer  goods. 
They  came  to  this  conclusion  despite  the 
fact  that  our  economy  was  producing  all 
of  the  hardware  and  consumer  goods 
which  could  possibly  be  sold,  stored,  or 
exported.  To  cure  this,  they  said,  we 
must  Increase  interest  rates.  This  they 
have  done,  by  about  42  percent  over  1968 
levels.  No  other  effective  alternative 
remedy  has  been  tried  during  the  past  18 
months  of  our  current  inflation. 

The  results  of  this  Republican  policy 
was  inevitable:  1,700.000  additional  per- 
sons unemployed :  a  decrease  in  tax  reve- 
nues, creating  pressiires  for  additional 
taxes:  an  increa  ed  drain  on  welfare  and 
unemplo>-ment  insurance  funds;  and 
fewer  goods  purchased  at  higher  prices. 

TH«    INFLATIONABT    FIGHT    AGAINST    INFLATION 

Instead  of  slowing  inflation,  the  xm- 
necessary  and  unrestrained  imposition  of 
high  interest  rates,  and  the  resulting 
tightness  in  money,  have  brought  on  new 
inflationary  pressures.  In  response  to  the 
new  Republican  monetary  policy,  making 
money  scarce  and  interest  high.  Ameri- 
can business  and  consumers  simply  cre- 
ated money  in  other  forms  through  the 
imprecedented  use  of  credit — credit  at 
the  highest  interest  costs  in  over  100 
years. 

Installment  credit  rose  from  a  rate  of 
$90  to  $105  billion  per  year,  at  interest 
rates  ranging  from  12  to  18  percent,  or 
more.  Most  installment  credit  bears  in- 
terest at  18  percent  and  higher.  New 
cars  are  fin  meed  at  the  rate  of  $20 
billion  per  year,  at  interest  rates  of  12 
percent,  or  more.  Credit  card  distribution 
and  use  increased  to  unprecedented 
levels  at  equally  high  interest  charges. 

Banks  found  an  expanding  use  for 
commercial  certificates,  which  became,  in 
effect,  an  important  base  for  credit  ex- 
pansion. The  banks  also  imported  Euro- 
dollars, a  new  source  for  credit  expan- 
sion at  interest  costs  of  10  or  11  percent, 
and  then  reloaned  the  Euro-dollars  at 
profitable  margins.  They  used  the  Euro- 
dollar rate  of  interest  cost  as  an  excuse 
for  raising  rates  on  all  loans,  even  though 
the  proportion  of  Euro-dollars  to  domes- 
tic funds  loaned  was  small.  Most  bank 
loans  were  actiaally  based  on  domestic 
bank  deposits  at  interest  fixed  by  law  at 
5  to  6  percent.  By  these  devices,  the  fi- 
nancial statements  of  banks,  as  reported 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  show  fan- 
tastic profit  increases  ranging  from  16 
to  62  percent  over  the  past  2  years. 

Corporations  made  profits  of  $180  bil- 
lion in  1968  and  1969.  They  paid  out  $48 
biUion  in  aividends  and  retained  $49  bil- 
Uon  in  imdistributed  profits.  While  div- 
idends were  being  paid  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain    the   market    vailue   of    their 


stocks,  these  corporations  piled  up  $151 
bilhon  in  additional  debt  in  the  same  2 
years,  and  passed  the  excess  interest 
costs  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
inflated  prices.  Excessive  and  imneces- 
sary  expansion  of  industrial  capital  in- 
vestment, due  to  tax  advantages,  ab- 
sorbed normal  construction  funds  and 
the  homebuilding  industry  sharply  de- 
cliiaed.  This,  in  turn,  caused  inflation  in 
the  prices  of  existing  housing. 

THE    UfPEItSONAL   DOLLAR 

Federal  spending  and  debt  are  factors 
in  overall  inflation,  of  course,  but  rela- 
tively small  factors  in  relation  to  vastly- 
greater  spending  and  the  interest  bur- 
den on  debt  in  the  total  individuad,  cor- 
porate, and  State  and  local  picture. 

To  see  this,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
compare  the  increase  of  $23.5  billion  in 
Federal  debt,  in  the  2  years  of  1968  and 
1969.  with  the  increase  in  private — in- 
dividual and  corporate — and  the  State 
and  local  debt,  during  the  same  2  years  of 
$239  bilhon.  And  I  have  included  in  the 
2-year  compari.5on  the  year  1968.  when 
we  had  an  unusually  high  Federal  def- 
icit of  $25  billion. 

The  total  national  economy  catmot 
dL^crimlnate  between  a  bilUon  dollars 
spent  or  borrowed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ment.  and  the  same  amount  spent  or  bor- 
rowed by  persons  or  corporations.  Neither 
can  the  total  economy  discriminate  be- 
tween dollars  spent  for  goods  and  those 
spent  for  interest.  All  spending  and  bor- 
rowing becomes  a  part  of  the  whole — 
the  total  demand  for  goods,  services,  and 
money.  Interest  paid  on  the  Federal  and 
non-Federal  debt  is  an  inflationary  fac- 
tor which  shows  up  in  the  price  of  every- 
thing which  we  buy. 

We  have  seen  that  Federal  spending 
accounted  for  only  about  10  percent  of 
total  spending  for  goods  and  services, 
and  that  Federal  borrowing  accounted 
for  only  about  10  percent  of  total  bor- 
rowing during  1968  and  1969.  We  have 
also  seen  that  increases  in  Federal  spend- 
ing and  Federal  debt  have  been  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  total  spending  and 
debt.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable — 
Federal  spending  and  borrowing  has  con- 
tributed only  10  percent,  or  less,  to  in- 
flationary pressures  in  these  areas,  but 
Federal  spending  and  debt  have  received 
100  percent  of  the  administration's  at- 
tention. 

We  also  have  seen  that  total  Federal 
debt  owed  to  the  public  amoimts  to  only 
18.3  percent  of  the  total  Federal,  private, 
State,  and  local  debt  of  $1,536,000,000,000. 

A  1 -percent  increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing would  amount  to  an  increase  of  $1 
billion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  similar 
1 -percent  Increase  in  the  present  rate  of 
private.  State,  and  local  spending  would 
increase  the  total  by  about  $8.7  billion. 
Private  siiendlng  har  actually  increased 
by  over  13  percent,  or  by  almost  $104 
billion  since  January  1969. 

The  same  situation  exists  where  bor- 
rowing is  concerned.  Interest  rates  on 
Federal  obligations  have  increased  by 
about  2y2  percent  since  the  beginning 
fOf  1968.  This  increase  when  applied  to 
the  present  Federal  debt  owed  to  the 
public,  causes  an  increase  In  aimual 
interest  cost  of  about  $7  billion.  Interest 


costs  on  the  Federal  debt  held  by  Fed- 
eral trust  funds  has  hicreased  in  excess 
of  $1  billion  since  1968. 

Interest  rates  on  corporate  borrowing 
have  increased  by  about  3  percent.  This 
increase  when  applied  to  the  present 
total  corporate  debt  adds  about  $21  bil- 
lion of  additional  armual  expense  which 
is  passed  on  to  consumers. 

I  was  unable  to  flnd  reliable  flgtu-es 
showing  the  increase  in  interest  rates 
charged  to  consumers.  But  assuming  a 
modest  increase  of  only  3  percent,  this 
would  add  another  $17  billion  in  annual 
interest  cost. 

Interest  rates  on  high  grade  municipal 
bonds  also  increased  by  about  3  percent. 
If  this  is  applied  to  existing  State  and 
local  debt,  another  $4  billion  in  addi- 
tional aimual  interest  costs  results. 

Thus,  increasing  interest  rates  have 
done  nothing  to  cure  inflation,  but  those 
increases  alone  now  contribute  an  addi- 
tional $49  billion  annually  to  inflation- 
ary pressures.  These  increases  can  be  di- 
rectly correlated  with  the  increase  in 
overall  inflation  by  4  percent  in  1968,  by 
4.7  percent  in  1969.  These  increases  have 
caused  a  decrease  in  purchasing  power 
for  the  average  factory  worker  of  $2  per 
week  during  the  past  12  months.  They 
also  relate  to  increases  in  the  price  in- 
dex of  5.4  percent  in  1969  and  5.9  per- 
cent in  1970,  smd  to  the  current  unem- 
ployment rate  of  5  percent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Private  spending — corporate  and  indi- 
vidual— for  goods  and  services  is  about 
nine  times  greater  than  Federal  spend- 
ing and  is  increasing  at  a  much  greater 
rate.  Private  spending  is  imccntrolled  by 
present  monetary  policies. 

Private  debt  is  about  four  times  larger 
than  the  total  Federal  debt  and  about 
five  times  larger  than  the  Federal  debt 
held  by  the  public.  Private  debt  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  10  times  faster  than 
the  Federal  debt.  This  private  debt  is 
untouched  by  present  monetary  policies 
except  to  enlarge  it  through  higher  in- 
terest rates. 

High  interest  rates  and  tight  money 
policies  have  been  effectively  circum- 
vented by  American  business  through 
various  credit  devices.  For  this  reason, 
the  administration's  monetary  pohcies 
have  actually  added  fuel  to  the  inflation 
fire. 

Administration  monetary  policies  have 
resulted  in  increasing  consumption  ex- 
penditures at  higher  prices,  reduced  pro- 
duction and  higher  unemployment  rates, 
increased  interest  costs  to  government 
at  all  levels  and  lower  buying  power  for 
the  tax  dollar.  The  stockbrokers  and 
some  of  our  largest  corporations  are  now 
appealing  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
help.  Federal,  State,  and  local  budgets 
are  ruiming  into  deflcits  due  to  increas- 
ing costs  and  decreasing  tax  revenues. 
No  part  of  the  economy  is  left  untouched 
except  the  largest  lending  institutions, 
and  their  good  fortimes  will  soon  be  on 
the  wane. 

Production  has  decreased  and  unem- 
ployment stands  at  the  highest  level — 5 
percent — since  1964,  with  higher  rates 
predicted  by  the  administration.  These 
factors  have  combined  to  cause  tax  reve- 
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nue  losses  which,  in  turn,  bring  on  pres- 
sures for  tax  increases  at  all  levels  of 
goverrunent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  wrong  remedy 
has  been  applied.  As  in  the  case  of  a 
serious  physical  disease,  administration 
plarmers  have  treated  the  localized  sore- 
ness while  overlooking  the  cause  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  total  disease. 
They  have  concentrated  on  Federal 
spending  and  the  money  supply,  but  the 
great  cau^e  of  inflation  lies  elsewhere — 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  The 
burden  of  this  policy  has  fallen  upon  the 
aged,  the  middle-income  wage  earner, 
the  young  home  buyer,  and  all  of  those 
not  in  a  position  to  pass  price  and  in- 
terest increases  on  to  others.  While  these 
citizens  lose,  the  wealth  of  our  Nation 
is  again  being  concentrated  in  the  finan- 
cial community. 

Some  have  urged  reductions  in  essen- 
tial health,  education,  housing,  research, 
and  national  defense  programs.  They 
have  said  that  the  Federal  budget  must 
be  balanced  at  any  cost — at  the  cost  of 
our  ability  to  defend  ourselves,  to  care  for 
the  poor,  and  to  educate  our  children. 

The  real  problem  has  been  ignored  and 
the  pubUc's  attention  steered  away  from 
it.  That  is  the  problem  of  uncontrolled 
private  credit,  imcontrolled  private 
spending  and  uncontrolled  interest  rates. 
Congress  has  given  the  President  a 
method  for  controlling  credit — it  has  not 
been  used.  The  House  of  Representatives 
recently  passed  a  provision  giving  him 
control  over  the  price- wage  spiral  and 
over  interest  rates.  I  hope  that  this  man- 
date will  provide  the  incentive  for  him 
to  chart  a  new  course.  This  is  not  a 
classical  economy,  nor  is  this  a  classical 
case  of  inflation.  For  in  the  classical  case, 
inflation  and  recession  do  not  occur  at 
the  same  time.  Therefore,  when  classical 
remedies  do  not  work  as  well  as  they  did 
in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  no  one 
should  be  too  surprised  or  unwilling  to 
try  a  different  remedy. 

I  have  given  a  great  amoxmt  of  time, 
research,  and  study  to  the  problems  of 
inflation.  I  believe  it  is  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  retain  a  sol- 
vent, stable  economy.  Unless  we  provide 
a  solvent,  stable  economy,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  a  viable,  stable  poUtical 
government.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  accept  the  blame  for  the 
present  economic  situation.  Neither 
should  we  concur  in  the  myth  that  the 
current  inflation  and  recession  are 
caused  by  Federal  spending  and  deflcits 
alone.  We  must  consider  the  whole  na- 
tional picture,  and  include  all  inflation- 
ary factors,  and  then  seek  remedies  for 
the  90  percent  of  non-Federal  inflation- 
ary pressures  as  well  as  the  10  percent  of 
Federal  pressures. 

To  succeed  in  this  fight  against  infla- 
tion we  must  admit  that  most  prices  and 
interest  rates  are  not  set  in  the  market 
place  in  accordance  with  the  simple  laws 
of  supply  and  demand. 

We  must  also  admit  that  the  adjust- 
able portion  of  the  Federal  budget  is  too 
small  to  use  as  a  lever  to  manipulate  a 
total  aimual  economy  of  almost  $1  tril- 
lion. 

We  must  realise  that  what  the  Federal 
Government  spends  is  not  nearly  aa  im- 


portant as  the  practices  it  encourages, 
such  as  administered  interest  rates  and 
prices,  or  the  psychology  it  engenders  in 
the  expectation  of  never-ending  inflation 
and  continuing  recession. 


IMMIGRATION  NATIONALITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Meskill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  outline  the 
major  features  of  legislation  introduced 
today  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion designed  to  resolve  some  of  the 
diflaculties  that  have  arisen  in  the  im- 
migration field  since  the  act  of  October 
3, 1965. 

This  is  very  far-ranging  legislation  but 
I  shall  limit  my  remarks  today  to  just 
a  few  of  the  provisions — those  which 
modify  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  immi- 
gration selection  system  enacted  into 
law  5  years  ago.  The  distribution  of  the 
visa  numbers  among  the  various  pref- 
erence classes  has  not  been  particularly 
consistent  with  the  demands  for  immi- 
gration within  those  classes.  This  bill 
would  remedy  some  of  these  deficiencies. 
For  example,  by  reducing  the  percentage 
of  immigration  presently  available  to  the 
first  preference  class,  which  now  uses 
only  about  4  percent  of  the  visa  numbers 
attributable  to  that  class,  additional  visa 
numbers  will  be  made  available  to  the 
heavily  oversubscribed  third  and  sixth 
preference  classes. 

We  have,  since  World  War  n,  exhibited 
rather  ambivalent  attitudes  toward  the 
immigration  of  those  with  needed  skills. 
In  the  1952  legislation  we  accorded  first 
preference — 50  percent  of  each  quota — to 
those  highly  skilled  aliens  who  were 
needed  in  this  coimtry.  In  the  1965 
amendment  we  redefined  this  class  to 
include  only  members  of  the  professions 
and  scientists  and  artists  of  exceptional 
ability.  More  important,  perhaps,  we  not 
only  reduced  it  to  third  preference,  we 
also  reduced  this  third  preference  share 
of  total  Eastern  Hemisphere  immigra- 
tion to  10  percent.  This  simply  proved  to 
be  not  adequate.  Portimately,  there  have 
been  enough  nonpreference  visa  nimi- 
bers  available  so  that  many  potential 
third  preference  immigrants  have  been 
permitted  to  use  nonpreference  visas  and 
immigrate  despite  the  low  percentage  al- 
located to  third  preference.  Yet,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  somewhat  unrealistic  to  have 
to  rely  on  nonpreference  visas  to  fill  our 
need  for  people  of  a  class  to  which  we  at- 
tach sufiBcient  importance  to  accord  third 
preference  status. 

This  administration  bill  would  attack 
this  problem  in  two  ways :  It  would  raise 
the  third  preference  percentage  limita- 
tion from  10  to  15  percent;  it  would  also 
permit  fall-down  of  visa  numbers  un- 
used by  applicants  in  the  higher  prefer- 
ences to  be  available  for  third  prefer- 
ence applicants. 

The  sixth  preference  category,  which 
is  for  workers  found  needed  by  Ameri- 
can employers,  is  similarly  too  small  now 
for  our  needs.  It  too  is  entitled  to  only 
10  percent  of  the  total  Eastern  Hemis- 


phere immigration  at  present.  Under 
this  proposed  legislation,  the  sixth  pref- 
erence would  be  raised  in  tiie  same  man- 
ner as  the  third  preference,  to  15  per- 
cent plus  fall-down  of  visa  numbers  not 
required  for  immigrants  in  the  higher 
preferences. 

A  third  area  in  which  there  has  be«i 
shown  to  be  a  need  for  a  greater  share 
of  the  visa  niunbers  relates  to  refugees. 
When  the  1965  amendments  were  en- 
acted, there  was  no  major  refugee  prob- 
lem before  us,  and  the  10,200  visa  num- 
bers allocated  for  this  class  of  aUen  were 
more  than  sufficient.  Unfortunately, 
they  do  not  suffice  today.  We  have,  in 
the  interim,  been  faced  with  such  situ- 
ations as  the  Czech  crisis,  which  sub- 
stantially increased  the  volume  of  people 
for  whom  resetUement  opportunities  are 
required.  Given  the  tradition  of  this 
country  for  compassionate,  humanitar- 
ian response  to  the  tragedies  of  life,  we 
must  provide  more  room  for  flexibility 
in  the  refugee  provision.  This  bill  would 
increase  the  maximum  refugee  share  of 
immigration  from  6  to  10  percent  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  additional  needed  elasticity. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  also 
apply  the  same  preference  system  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  This  will  permit  the  oper- 
ation of  the  same  principles  of  selection 
as  we  have  had  for  the  past  half  century 
in  regard  to  Eastern  Hemisphere  immi- 
gration. Moreover,  it  will  have  particular 
import  with  respect  to  Cuban  refugees 
who  have  sought  temporary  sanctuary 
in  third  countries,  such  as  Spain  and 
Mexico.  At  present  they  must  await  the 
availabiUty  of  a  visa  number,  under  the 
badly  backlogged  Western  Hemisphere 
numerical  ceiling,  because  the  seventh 
preference  classification  for  refugees 
does  not  ap^ly  to  the  aliens  born  in  tlie 
Western  Hemisphere.  Under  this  bUl, 
10  percent  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
visa  numbers  will  be  available  for  such 
victims  of  oppression. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  the  administration  bill  includes 
a  great  many  other  needed  improve- 
ments in  our  immigration  and  national- 
ity legislation.  The  few  I  have  ouUined 
are  just  a  sample  of  the  practicality  of 
the  measures  proposed.  I  would  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Congress 
to  move  promptiy  on  tWs  matter,  which 
is  of  such  importance  both  to  our  coim- 
try and  to  the  aliens  who  wish  to  make 
it  their  home. 


OIL  SHORTAGES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bttsh)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earUer  today 
I,  along  with  Senators  Towsr  and  Haw- 
sen,  held  a  press  conference  on  the  crit- 
ical power  shortages  facing  this  country. 
Senator  Tower  addressed  his  remarks 
to  the  gas  shortages.  Senator  Hansbn 
commented  on  the  problems  Involved  in 
producing  coed  and  nuclear  energy.  And, 
I  spoke  on  energy  produced  by  oil.  At 
this  time,  I  insert  my  statement  in  the 
CoNCHESsioNAL  RECORD.  The  rcmariu  of 
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Senators  Towbr  and  Hansen  will  also 
appear  in  today's  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Remarks  or  Geobck  Bubh 

My  remarks  are  directed  to  the  oil  short- 
ages facing  this  country. 

The  demand  for  oil  Is  Increasing.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  closely  associated  with 
the  Increased  demand  for  natural  gas.  Our 
populaUon  Is  Increasing.  We  are  consuming 
more  and  more  energy.  Antl-poUuUon  laws 
have  made  natural  gas  extremely  attrac- 
tive as  a  fuel.  This  demand  for  natural  gas 
cannot  be  met.  Thus,  Industrial  consumers, 
especially  the  utlUUee.  are  trying  to  secure 
supplies  of  low  sulfur  fuel  oil. 

Fuel  oil  sales  represent  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  oil  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  However,  the  Increased  de- 
mand for  this  product  Is  critical  In  view  of 
the  dependence  of  the  East  Coast  upon  It. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  have  this  Increased 
demand  for  residual  fuel  oil.  domestic  sup- 
plies are  decreasing.  Why? 

(\)  Residual  fuel  oil  Is  one  of  the  least 
profitable  products  obtained  from  refining 
crude  oil.  In  the  past,  adequate  supplies  have 
been  Imported  to  the  East  Coast  at  a  price 
lower  than  was  attractive  to  domestic  com- 
panies to  produce  It.  Hence,  domestic  refin- 
eries speclaUzed  In  producing  more  profitable 
products— such  as  Jet  and  dlesel  fuels  and 
motor  gasolines.  And  domestic  refineries  were 
constructed  with  only  a  limited  ability  to 
produce  residual  fuel  oU.  So.  imports  of 
fuel  into  the  eastern  United  States  markets 
Increased.  ,j     , 

(2)  The  substantial  Imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil  to  the  East  Coast  acted  to  further 
discourage  producers  from  seeking  new  re- 
serves of  oil.  Prom  1959  to  the  present,  im- 
ports of  foreign  oil  have  doubled  to  around 
24  percent  of  domestic  consumption. 

So.  with  the  sudden  increase  in  demand  for 
residual  fuel  oil.  the  naUon  looked  to  the 
Southwest  for  increased  supplies.  However, 
the  transmission  lines,  storage  and  terminal 
faclUtles  were  already  operating  at.  or  very 
near,  peak  capacity. 

Tankers  were  sought  to  transport  the  oil. 
However,  on  the  International  front  tank- 
ers were  already  In  short  supply.  They  were 
being  used  to  haul  oil  from  Middle  Eastern 
countries  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Mediterranean  refineries.  This  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
various  ruptures,  acts  of  sabotage  and  de- 
creases m  production.  These  greater  hauling 
distances  require  six  tankers  where  In  the 
past  one  has  done  the  Job. 

I  for  one  do  not  feel  that  this  nation 
should  be  dependent  upon  foreign  oil.  Were 
we  so  dependent,  the  risk  of  supply  Inter- 
ruption would  be  traumatic.  In  addition, 
what  effect  would  It  have  upon  our  Interna- 
tional diplomacy? 

A  good  look  at  the  world's  oU  reserves 
win  Indicate  that  the  only  area  that  could 
possibly  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  is  the  Middle  East.  And  we  know 
from  the  record  the  Implications  of  resting 
our  national  security  upon  the  petroleum 
supplies  of  this  part  of  the  wortd.  The  rec- 
ord Is:  .     ,. 

(1)  In  1948,  Iraq  shut  down  the  pipeline 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  prohibited  com- 
pletion of  other  lines— lines  which  remain 
unfinished. 

(2)  In  1961,  Iran  seized  the  properties 
or  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  and  pro- 
duction was  shut  down  for  3  years. 

(3)  In  1956-57.  the  Sues  Canal  was  closed 
and  the  pipeline  from  Iraq  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  sabotaged. 

(4)  In  1961.  Iraq  seized  a  giant,  unde- 
veloped oil  field.  This  Issue  remains  unre- 
solved. 

(5)  In  1968.  Syria  shut  down  the  Iraq 
Petroleum  Company  pipelines  which  cross 
lu  territory. 


(6)  In  1967.  at  the  start  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war,  Arab  producers  temporarily 
halted  production.  The  Trans-Arabian 
pipeline  was  shut  down,  and  the  Suez  Canal 
was  closed  and  remains  closed. 

(7)  In  1969.  the  Trans-Arabian  pipeline 
was  sabotaged  by  Arab  guerrillas  on  several 
occasions. 

(8)  In  1970.  the  Trans-Arabian  pipeline 
was  shut  down  because  Syria  has  reftised  to 
permit  repairs  of  an  accidental  break  In  the 
line. 

(9)  The  Lyblan  government  has  reduced 
production  by  over  500,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  foUey  of  relying  too  heavily  upon 
"cheaper"  foreign  oil  has  been  proven.  Prices 
of  "cheaper  oil"  on  the  East  Coast  have 
soared  to  well  above  domestic  prices.  But, 
more  Importantly,  many  users  are  unable  to 
secure  supplies  at  any  price. 

The  outlook  for  an  Improved  situation  la 
not  bright. 

Estimates  indicate  that  the  Immediate 
short-term  supply  of  domestic  oil  Is  only 
800.000  barrels  per  day  at  best.  Given  enough 
time  and  capital  expenditure,  production 
could  only  be  increased  by  400,000  barrels  per 
day. 

We  could  seek  Increased  Imports  of  oil  from 
Canada.  However,  the  Imports  from  this  part 
of  the  world  were  recently  reduced  from  600,- 
000  barrels  per  day  to  396.000  barrels  per 
day.  Perhaps,  the  Canadian  government 
might  find  It  In  their  best  Interests  to  again 
permit  exports  of  this  magnitude. 

In  the  Intermediate-term,  sales  of  federal 
off-shore  leases  should  be  resumed.  I  have 
urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  hold 
the  lease  sales  for  Offshore  Western  Louisiana 
at  an  early  date. 

If  additional  tankers  become  available,  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil  could  be  temporarily 
de-controlled  In  all  districts  of  the  United 

For  the  long  term,  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  wUl  provide  additional  supplies.  This 
has  been  estimated  at  a  maximum  of  2  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day. 

Federal  leases  on  the  deep  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  should  provide  additional  sup- 
plies. The  drill  ship.  Challenger,  has  scored 
shows  of  oil  and  gas  In  11.700  feet  of  water 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  Senator  Tower 
mentioned,  the  effects  of  the  pending  Seabed 
Treaty  are  not  known  and  they  provide  one 
more  disincentive  to  Increased  oil  explora- 
tion. 

We  should  accelerate  technological  research 
Into  economical  methods  of  extracting  oil 
from  shale.  The  United  States  government 
owns  vast  reserves  of  this  oil  shale  In  the 
West. 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  we  need  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration Industry.  A  large  amount  of  future 
U.S.  production  must  come  from  reserves  yet 
to  be  found.  The  amount  needed  equals  40 
percent  as  much  oil  as  has  already  been  dis- 
covered In  the  United  States  In  the  entire 
history  of  the  oil  business.  We  need  adequate 
economic  and  tax  Incentives  to  encourage 
this  amount  of  exploration  In  this  high  risk 
business.  Remember,  only  one  well  out  of 
fifty  drilled  pays  for  Itself.  And  last  year  only 
30300  wells  were  driUed  as  compared  to  46.- 
800  m  1961. 

Long  overdue  Increases  in  the  price  of  oil 
would  aid  In  restoring  confidence. 

In  addition,  restoring  tax  Incentives  would 
speed  exploration. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  national 
security  purposes  and  for  purposes  of  main- 
taining our  high  standard  of  Uvlng.  we  must 
maintain  a  strong,  viable  domestic  producing 
capacity.  We  must  not  again  fall  subject  to 
the  whims  of  fate. 

on. 
iteosofM  for  increased  iemani 
1.  Shortages  of  natural  gas. 
3.  Antl-poUuUon  laws. 


3.  Population  Increase. 

4.  Increase  In  per  capita  consumption. 

Reasons  for  decreased  supply 
National 

1.  Limited  domestic  refining  capacity  for 
fuel  oil. 

2.  DellverablUty  system  operating  at  or 
near  capacity  (wells,  pipelines,  storage  and 
terminal  facilities) . 

3.  Increased  Imports  dampened  past  ex- 
ploration activity. 

4.  Uncertainty  of  future  Import  policies. 

5.  Restricted  sales  of  federal  offshore  oil 
and  gas  leases. 

6.  More  restrictive  tax  laws. 

7.  Low  price  of  crude. 

International 

1.  Suez  Canal  closed. 

2.  Trans-Arabian  pipeline  closed. 

3.  Lybla  reduced  production. 

4.  Shortage  of  tankers. 

Sources  of  additional  supply 
Short-Term 

1.  Increase  production  In  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana. 

2.  Increase  Imports  from  Canada. 

Intermediate-Term 

1.  Build  additional  tankers. 

2.  Decontrol  residual  fuel  oil  imports. 

3.  Conduct  sales  of  onshore  federal  lands. 

Long-Term 

1.  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

2.  Offshore  Texas  and  Louisiana  federal 
leases. 

3.  Onshore  lower  48  production. 

4.  Oil  shale. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES:  THE  ROOT 

CAUSE    OF    PRESIDENT    NIXON'S 

PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman).  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  two  in- 
stances yesterday  the  President,  in  his 
attempt  to  fight  inflation,  has  thwarted 
the  will  of  the  Congress  by  vetoing  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bills.  If  the  President  would 
concern  himself  with  the  root  cause  of 
the  problem  and  not  take  actions  which 
will  unalterably  and  detrimentally  affect 
the  people  of  this  country,  he  will  not 
only  provide  a  great  service  to  the  people, 
but  would  have  the  necessary  Federal 
funds  needed  for  education,  health,  water 
and  sewers,  housing,  and  veterans  bene- 
fits. 

If  one  studies  the  interest  rate  and  cost 
trends  on  our  Federal  debt  alone,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  what  the  basic  prob- 
lem is.  Under  President  Eisenhower,  the 
interest  cost  on  the  public  debt  during 
his  8  years  in  office  increased  by  57  per- 
cent— from  $5.9  to  $9.2  billion — whereas 
the  total  public  debt  outstanding  in- 
creased by  only  10.4  percent.  Similar  ex- 
perience occurred  under  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  8  years,  as  indicated  in  table  1 
below. 

But  it  is  most  unfortunate  and  star- 
tling to  see  what  has  happened  to  the  in- 
terest cost  flgiu-e  on  the  public  debt  dur- 
ing the  years  that  President  Nixon  has 
been  in  office.  The  public  debt  has  in- 
creased by  6.7  percent,  but  already  during 
the  Nixon  years  in  office,  the  Interest  on 
the  public  debt  has  increased  by  32  per- 
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cent— from  $14.6  billion  to  an  alltime 
historic  high  of  approaching  $20  biUion  in 
less  than  a  2-year  period.  If  this  same 
trend  continues.  In  just  4  years  the  in- 
terest cost — under  President  Nixon — on 
the  public  debt  will  have  increased  almost 
60  percent,  as  compared  to  less  than  60 
percent  for  the  8-year  period  under  the 
Kennedy- Johnson  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  interest  rates  on  the 
public  debt  were  kept  at  levels  that  were 
in  effect  during  the  Truman  years,  or 
even  during  the  Eisenhower  years,  the 
more  than  $19  billion  in  Interest  costs 
on  the  Federal  debt  which  this  Nation 
had  to  pay  out  of  the  Federal  budget 
under  Mr.  Nixon  would  only  be  about 
half  this  amount.  Just  think  what  coiUd 
be  done  with  $10  biUion  of  Federal  funds 
available  in  our  Federal  budget  for  needy 
projects — for  housing,  water  and  sewers, 
pollution,  and  all  of  the  other  great  social 
and  economic  needs  we  have  in  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are,  in  fact,  seeing  a 
repeat — a  replay — of  the  utter  permis- 
siveness of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, when  our  interest  rate  troubles 
really  began. 

When  the  Republicans  took  over  In 
1953,  President  Eisenhower  claimed  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  some- 
how independent  from  the  rest  of  the 
Government.  President  Eisenhower  was 
totally  and  sadly  mistaken  about  the  law, 
but  his  support  of  the  "independence" 
myth  let  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
bankers  loose  to  prey  on  the  American 
public. 

S  As  a  result,  in  1953— with  William  Mc- 

X  Chesney  Martin  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
Reserve — the  interest  rates  started  sky- 
rocketing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  how  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations kept  the  interest  rates 
down  between  1939  and  early  1953,  a 
period  of  depression,  war,  and  inflation — 
a  period  of  good  times  and  bad  times. 
The  table  shows  how  interest  started 
climbing  in  1953  after  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  allowed  to  claim  its  "inde- 
pendence." 

Mr.  Speaker,  table  2  clearly  points  out 
what  has  happened. 

When  Mr.  Truman  left  office,  yields  on 
long-term  Government  bonds  were  still 
below  3  percent — 2.68  percent,  as  table  2 
indicates.  But  we  find,  as  the  table  indi- 
cates, that  by  1966  yields  on  long-term 
Government  bonds  had  reached  4.65  per- 
cent, an  increase  of  over  50  percent. 

Of  course,  under  President  Nixon,  the 
rates  have  continued  to  climb,  reaching 
5.26  percent  In  1968;  6.8  percent  in  1969; 
and  over  7  percent  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  of  history  speak 
for  themselves.  During  World  War  11  and 
under  President  Truman,  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Interest  rates  were,  as  a  result 
of  the  premeditated  action  and  deter- 
mination, on  long-term  Government 
bonds  kept  at  2.5  percent  and  below.  Mr. 
Nixon  can  duplicate  the  same  perform- 
ance, as  did  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman.  I  repeat.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  takes  only  the  will  and  determina- 
tion of  President  Nixon  to  do  it. 
CXVI 1799— Part  21 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  vote  tomorrow  on 
the  two  appropriation  bills  which  the 
President  has,  in  my  opinion,  unfortu- 
nately vetoed  and  which  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  override,  we  should  keep  this 
fact  in  mind.  Let  us  attack  the  root  cause 
of  the  problem,  get  interest  rates  down  to 
where  they  are  not  exorbitant,  and  Fed- 
eral funds  will  then  become  available 
to  meet  these  needs. 

The  tables  follow: 

TABLE  l.-PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  DURING  PRESIDENTIAL 
ADMINISTRATIONS  ON  TOTAL  PUBLIC  DEBT  OUTSTAND- 
ING AND  TOTAL  PUBLIC  DEBT  INTEREST  COST 


Total 

Total 

public 

public 

debt 

debt  out- 

Percent-      interest 

Percent- 

Administration 

standini 

ate           cost 

ate 

and  year 

(billions) 

increase  (millions) 

mcrease 

Eisenhower: 

.      1952 

r^    1960 

Kennedy-Johnson: 
V   1960 

1968 

Nixon: 

1968. 


»59.1  $5,853 

286.3  10. «        9,180 


56  8 


286.3 
347.6 


21.4 


9.180 
14. 573 


58.7 


1970 '370.9 


347.6 14.573 


6.7       19,257 


32.1 


>  Estimated  fiture. 

Note  The  above  figures  indicate  the  (ollowint:  (1)  Durint 
the  8  Eisenhower  years,  the  total  public  debt  outstanding 
increased  by  10  4  percent,  while  the  interest  tost  ol  that  public 
debt  increased  by  57  percent;  (2)  during  the  8  Kennedy-Johnson 
years  the  public  debt  increased  21.4  percent,  whereas  the 
interest  cost  on  the  public  debt  increased  by  59  percent;  (3)  dur- 
ing the  2  Nixon  years,  the  public  debt  increased  by  6.7  percent, 
whereas  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  increased  by  32  percent 
If  the  same  Nixon  trend  continues,  in  lUSt  4  years,  based  on  the 
above  rifjres,  the  interest  cost  on  the  public  debt  under  Nixon 
will  have  increased  by  more  than  60  percent,  whereas  it  took 
twice  that  long  or  8  years  under  Eisenhower  and  8  years  under 
Kennedy-Johnson  to  exhib  t  an  increase  in  interest  cost  ap- 
proaching 60  percent 

Source:  Data  compiled  Irom  official  U.S.  Government  reports' 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  pres- 
ent budget  that  $5  billion  in  revenue 
or  savings  would  not  cure.  Yet,  President 
Nixon  could  have  saved  more  than  $5 
billion  since  he  has  been  in  office  on  in- 
terest paid  on  the  Federal  debt  alone. 

On  June  9,  1969,  a  Wall  Street  banker, 
without  any  authority  except  the  big 
banks  behind  him,  annoimced  a  rise  In 
the  prime  interest  rate  of  1  percent — 
from  7.5  to  8.5  percent — without  a  mur- 
mur of  dissent  from  President  Nixon. 
This  was  a  rise  in  interest  rates  on  the 
CJovernment  and  all  of  the  people  of  $15 
billion  a  year  on  our  total  public  and 
private  debts  when  at  the  time  the  total 
public  and  private  debt  was  estimated  at 
$1,500  billion.  This  1 -percent  rise  in  the 
prime  rate  represents  a  potential  $15  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  cost  of  interest  an- 
nually. The  rollback  on  what  is  provided 
in  the  Federal  budget  and  by  the  Con- 
gress should  be  on  the  cost  of  interest, 
not  on  severely  needed  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  such  as  pro\ided  in  the 
HEW  and  HUD  appropriation  bills  which 
the  President  has  just  vetoed. 

High,  extortionate,  usuriptis,  and  ex- 
cessive interest  rates  represent  the  whole 
cause  of  our  pUght  in  the  Nation  today. 
Tablk  a.  Yields  on  long-term  Government 
l>ond$  1939  to  present 
[Percent  per  annum] 
Years:  y*eW 

1939  >•** 

1940 2.  31 

1941  1  95 

104a a*« 


1943  — - 

1944  — 

1945  

1948  - — 

1947 

1948  

1949 

1960 

1961 

1953  - 


3.«:^_^ 

3.48^ 

3.37 

3.19 

3.35 

3.44 

3.S1 

3.33 

3.57 

2.88 


Average 
63)  -. 


ror  14-year  period  (1939- 


3.36 


1963 
1964 
1966 
1958 
1967 
1958 
1959 
1980 
1961 
1963 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


..  3.94 
..  3.66 
..  3.84 
..  3.08 
.-  3.47 
..  3.43 
..  4.0B 
..  4.03 
-  3.90 
..  3.M 
..  4.00 
..  4.  IS 
..  4.M 
..  4.6S 


Average  for  14-year  period   (1953- 
66)    8.65 

(Note. — For  14  years,  seven  tinder  Presi- 
dent Rooeevelt  and  seven  years  under  Presi- 
dent Truman,  the  Interest  rates  on  long-term 
Qovernment  bonds  never  reached  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  2.5  percent.  These  figures 
are  Important  because  they  disclose  that  the 
monetary  managers  can  keep  Interest  rates 
reasonable  If  they  desire  to  do  so.) 


"STATE  OF  THE  JUDICIARY" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  10,  I  introduced  legislation  re- 
questing the  Chief  Justice  of  the  UJ3. 
Supreme  Court  to  address  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  on  the  "State  of  the  Judi- 
ciary." My  very  able  colleague  frcan 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  is  a  cosponsor 
and  coauthor  of  this  bill. 

Members  of  Congress  are  well  aware 
of  the  criticism  and  controversy  that  sur- 
round the  courts  of  our  country.  We  have 
all  heard  or  said  the  truism  that  "justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied,"  but  delay  and 
ccmgestlon  in  our  Federal  courts  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

The  number  of  cases  commenced  in 
the  Federal  courts  are  at  an  all-Ume 
high.  During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1970 — July  1  through  December  31, 
1969— the  11  UJB.  Courts  of  Appeals  re- 
corded 5,600  filings,  an  increase  of  14 
percent  over  last  year.  The  number  of 
filings  during  the  6-month  period 
marked  another  record  high.  The  5,660 
filings  can  be  compared  to  4,908  filed  a 
year  ago  and  4.392  filed  2  years  ago. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  110,778  civil  and 
criminal  cases  were  commenced  in  the 
district  courts,  an  increase  of  8.4  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  During  the  first 
6  months  of  fiscal  year  1970,  the  over- 
all increase  in  civil  and  criminal  cases 
filed  in  the  X3B.  district  courts  rose 
by  14  percent— clTll  oases  Inoreased 
by  16  percent  and  criminal  cases  com- 
menced increased  by  12  percent  The 
number  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  pend- 
ing in  our  f^ederal  district  courts  in  fiscal 
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1969  roee  to  104,091,  the  highest  pending 
case  figure  on  record.  Itie  median  time 
interval  from  Issue  to  trial  for  civil  cases 
was  13  months,  an  increase  of  1  month 
over  1968. 

Delay  and  backlog  have  most  undesir- 
able effects:  witnesses  give  up  in  frustra- 
tion after  niunerous  canceled  court  ap- 
pearances; jurors  despair  waiting  end- 
less hours  only  to  go  home  without  hav- 
ing fumiled  their  civic  duty;  litigants 
often  give  up  in  frustration  or  settle  for 
less  because  they  cannot  wait  for  the 
court  to  act.  Too  often,  congestion  and 
delay  become  excuses  for  inaction  rather 
than  focal  points  for  reform.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  Congress  not  only  to  Improve 
and  expedite  Federal  Justice,  but  also 
Initiate  Innovative  procedures  to  assist 
the  courts  in  handling  their  problems. 
Our  overall  purpose  must  be  to  quicken 
the  pace  of  justice  without  Impairing  the 
quality  of  judicial  output. 

For  these  reasons  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  from  time  to  time,  to 
present  to  the  Congress  and  the  country 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  state  of  the 
judiciary.  This,  I  believe,  would  spotlight 
current  and  long-range  problems  and 
moUvate  the  Congress  to  effective 
action. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  problems  of  our  Judicial 
system  should  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  country  by  our  high- 
est ranking  judicial  official.  Such  an  ad- 
dress would  be  a  dignified  approach  from 
the  head  of  one  of  the  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Government  to  the 
branch  responsible  for  its  legislation  and 
appropriations. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  to  demand  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
Uce  appear  before  the  joint  session  of 
Congress  aimually,  but  rather  require  the 
head  of  our  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, with  all  the  prestige  and  wisdom 
of  that  office,  to  address  Congress  and  the 
Nation,  at  his  discretion,  on  the  needs 
and  problems  of  our  courts.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  such  information  is  of  para- 
mount importance  and  should  come  from 
the  highest  level. 

I  see  no  constitutional  problem  with  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  article  m  of  the 
Constitution  confers  on  Congress  the 
authority  to  "ordain  and  establish"  the 
lOTver  Federal  courts  and  each  year  the 
appropriation  committees  of  Congress 
consider  legislation  to  fund  all  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  On  June  2  of  this  year,  our 
President  signed  Into  law  legislation  cre- 
ating 61  new  judgeships.  Presently,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is  consider- 
ing legislation,  which  I  Introduced,  that 
would  establish  throughout  our  Federal 
judiciary  a  system  of  court  executives 
to  assist  our  Judges  with  their  nonjudi- 
cial responsibilities. 

The  Congress  has  created  by  statute 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  28  U.S.C.  331,  wherein  we  require 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Ao 
summon  annually  lower  court  Judges  to 
a  conference.  In  this  same  law  we  require 
the  Chief  Justice  to  submit  to  Congress 
an  ynniifti  report  of  the  proceedings  of 


the  Judicial  Conference  and  its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation.  No  one  has 
suggested  that  this  section  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  in  violation  of  the  "separa- 
tion of  powers"  doctrine.  Indeed,  anyone 
familiar  with  the  function  of  this  par- 
ticular body  realizes  its  importance  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  our  judicial  system.  My  bill  would 
not,  in  any  way,  change  what  Is  presenUy 
being  done  under  tiUe  28,  U.S.C.,  331, 
it  would  merely  require  the  Chief  Justice, 
from  time  to  time,  at  liis  discretion,  to 
address  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 

This  legislation,  which  has  the  support 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  is  not 
entirely  new.  I  believe  it  was  first  dis- 
cussed publicly  by  our  present  Secretary 
of  State.  William  P.  Rogers,  in  1953,  when 
he  was  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Rogers  later  served 
with  great  distinction  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  President  Eisenhower. 

On  Monday  of  this  week.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  delivered  a  very  worthwhile  and 
informative  address  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  the  "State  of  the  Judi- 
ciary," which  was  carried  live  on  national 
television.  I  believe  it  would  be  entirely 
appropriate  and  most  beneficial  to  have 
future  addresses  of  this  type  to  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress. 


THE  NATIONAL  CATASTROPHIC  ILL- 
NESS PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  thousands  of  American  families  who 
are  brought  to  financial  bankruptey  as 
a  result  of  catastrophic  Illness  has  been 
of  great  concern  to  me  and  is  the  focus 
of  a  bill  which  I  Introduced  on  June  10, 
1970. 

My  bill,  the  National  Catastrophic  Ill- 
ness Protection  Act  of  1970,  would,  if  en- 
acted, allow  our  Nation's  families  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  financial 
scourge  of  catastrophic  Illness. 

Catastrophic  illness  does  not  refer  to 
a  specific  or  rare  disease.  It  is  any  dis- 
order— from  the  exotic  calamity  to  the 
common  coronary.  It  is  the  fall  from  a 
stepladder  in  a  home,  a  highway  acci- 
dent, or  even  the  \m timely  sting  of  a  bee. 
By  definition,  catastrophic  illness  could 
comprise  those  illnesses  which  require 
health  care  expenses  in  excess  of  what 
normal  basic  medical  or  major  medical 
coverage  provides  protection  for.  Once 
a  family  finds  itself  faced  with  having  to 
pay  for  health  care  costs  of  an  extended 
nature,  they  are  saddled  with  a  finan- 
cial burden  that  Is  staggering  to  com- 
prehend. The  result  of  catastrophic  ill- 
ness is  Instant  poverty. 

In  the  weeks  following  my  Introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation,  I  have  received 
many  letters  and  phone  calls  from  indi- 
viduals and  families  who  are  presently 
coping  with  the  financial  burden  of  this 
kind  of  tragedy.  These  cases  are,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  scope  of  my  bill.  Those 
families  who  are  already  experiencing 
such  a  devastating  burden  can.  at  this 
point,  only  serve  as  ample  testimony  to 
the  dire  need  for  this  type  of  legisla- 


tion. Until  the  complex  problems  of  ris- 
ing medical  costs  are  resolved,  most  fam- 
ilies faced  with  extended  Illness  or  seri- 
ous injury  will  continue  to  be  financially 
wiped  out.  ,,  _.  ^^ 

I  have  from  time  to  time  called  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  instances 
where  this  legislation  would  have  pro- 
vided some  form  of  financial  security 
had  it  been  the  law  at  the  time.  I  would 
like,  today,  to  submit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  about 
Michael  Berg,  the  19-year-old  son  of 
Mrs.  Grace  Sauter  of  Camp  Springs.  Md., 
in  my  congre'^slonal  district: 

Pttpil's  Accident  Spuks  Mabtland  To 

Examine  ImruNiTT  Law 

(By  Richard  M.  Cohen) 

Michael  Berg  thrust  himself  up  from  the 

trampoline,  arching  his  6-foot.  8-lnch  body 

into  a  backward  somersault  that  ended  a 

split  second  too  soon.  His  head  hit  the  mat, 

snapping   his   chin   Into   his   chest  with   a 

crunching  sound. 

Berg's  neck  had  been  broken,  his  spinal 
cord  severed.  He  became  quadriplegic,  never 
to  walk  again,  his  doctor  says. 

That  was  Oct.  8,  19«8.  Berg,  then  18  years 
old  and  a  senior  at  Crossland  High  School  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  was  whisked  from 
his  gym  class  to  Cafrltz  Hospital.  When  he 
emerged  14  months  later— and  then  only  to 
enter  another  hospital— his  mother  was 
billed  $33,447.25. 

NO   LIABILITT 

Last  month,  a  recapitulation  of  what  hap- 
pened to  Berg  was  matter-of-factly  read  to  a 
shocked  Miiryland  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  Prince  Georges  school  system,  the  board 
was  told,  Is  uninsured.  And,  the  report  went 
on,  neither  the  Slate  of  Maryland  nor  the 
school  system  can  be  sued  either  for  the  hos- 
pital bills  or  for  the  permanent  damage. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  Inununlty, 
based  on  the  common  law  principle  that  the 
state — like  the  king — "can  do  no  wrong," 
Maryland  cannot  be  sued  by  Its  residents. 

The  citizen's  only  course  of  action  against 
the  state  Is  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly 
to  pass  a  specific  law  In  an  Individual  case 
authorizing  compensation.  This  rarely  hap- 
pens. 

Furthermore,  the  Immunity  shield.  Incor- 
porated In  Maryland's  Constitution,  covers 
the  government  at  all  levels,  from  the  gover- 
nor to  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  to  the  Prince  Georges  County 
school  system. 

In  fact,  some  lawyers  say,  so  broad  Is  the 
shield  that  the  county  school  system  could 
not  be  sued  even  If  It  had  Insurance. 

INDIVIDUAI,    POLICIES 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  none  of  the  state's  24 
school  districts  carries  liability  Insurance. 
Most  of  them,  the  spokesman  said,  made  In- 
surance coverage  available  to  pupils  on  an 
Individual  basis. 

The  parent  pays  the  premium  and  the 
pupU  Is  Insured  for  the  school  year. 

In  1968,  Berg's  mother,  Grace  Sauter. 
looked  at  the  policy,  found  the  coverage  In- 
adequate and  decided  not  to  enroll  her  son. 
She  thought  he  had  ampl«  protection  under 
his  step-father's  group  hospltaUzatlon  cov- 
erage. 

"You  don't  «•>'«"*  nich  a  ttalag  could  hap- 
pen" Mrs.  Sauter  said.  "It  happens  to  other 
kids."  Berg,  she  said,  had  exerctsed  on  the 
trampoline  many  times  l>efore. 
ifoix  Bnxs 
On  Dec.  19,  1989.  Berg,  who  had  graduated 
from  Croesland  In  his  wheelchair,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Western  Maryland  State  Hospital 
In  Hagerstown.  The  bill  for  that  care,  which 
lan.  Sauter  estimates  will  be  about  $S,000, 
has  not  yet  arrived. 
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On  June  10  of  this  year.  Berg  was  trans- 
ferred to  George  Washington  University  Med- 
ical Center  where  he  Is  still  a  patient. 

A  portion  of  the  bills  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  famUy's  group  hospitalization  pol- 
icy. Of  the  W3.447  owed  CafrlU  Hospital,  for 
example.  Mrs.  Sauter.  an  editor-writer  for 
the  Army,  and  her  husband,  an  Industrial 
engineer  for  the  Navy  will  pay  about  W.OOO. 
Mrs.  Sauter  estimated  the  total  ho^ltal  bUls 
at  "more  than  $50,000." 

But  there  have  been  other  expenses  not 
covered  at  all  by  Insurance  of  any  sort,  she 
said.  Berg  can  now  come  home  for  weekend 
visits.  The  Sauters  have  put  ramps  for  his 
wheelchair  In  their  Camp  Springs  home  and 
widened  doorways  so  It  can  roU  through. 
They  have  put  In  a  second  medicine  cabinet 
and  placed  It  low  on  the  waU  so  their  son. 
aided  by  orthopedic  devices,  can  reach  It. 

SPXCIAI,   BQCIPMENT 

Hand  rails  have  been  placed  on  the  toilet, 
the  famUy  bought  a  special  toothbrush  he 
can  grip.  They  purchased  an  especlaUy  firm 
mattress  and  some  padding.  They  now  have 
acquired  a  $323  hoist  that  can  place  Berg  In 
his  bed  or  take  him  out  of  It. 

Last  month,  after  hearing  the  report  on 
Berg's  accident,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation asked  Its  staff  to  Investigate  whether 
the  state  could  offer  protection  to  lU  pupUs 
under  an  Insurance  system  slmUar  to  work- 
men's compensation. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  liability — the 
determination  of  negligence  or  faxUt— would 
not  be  a  factor.  The  state  would  simply  pay 
the  bills  resulting  from  an  accident  regard- 
less of  who  Is  at  fault  and  a  law  suit  against 
the  state — now  impossible  under  the  pro- 
tection of  sovereign  Immunity— would  not 
be  required. 

That  Is  the  route  suggested  to  the  board  by 
two  of  Its  members,  Richard  Schlfter.  of 
Montgomery  County,  and  Mrs.  William  P. 
Roble,  of  Prince  George's  County. 

RCSPONSmUTT    ISSUE 

"My  stand."  said  Mrs.  Roble.  "Is  that  If 
by  law  children  must  be  in  school  and  must 
follow  the  program,  I  feel  that  we  are  re- 
^onslble  for  them  while  they  are  In  school." 

"Our  most  pressing  need,"  she  said,  "Is  to 
get  the  school  system  to  take  out  insurance." 

Mrs.  Sauter  said  her  only  present  recourse 
Is  to  sue  Crossland's  teachers  and  attempt  to 
prove  negligence.  That  was  the  course  fol- 
lowed In  Montgomery  County  last  year  by  a 
parent  whose  daughter  lost  two  teeth  while 
performing  an  exercise. 

Moat  teachers.  Mrs.  Sauter  said,  carry  m- 
surance  coverage.  The  school  system  does  not. 

The  proposed  state  constitution  drafted  by 
a  constitutional  convention  In  1968  would 
have  eliminated  sovereign  Immunity  as  a  de- 
fense against  many  lawsuits  for  negligence 
or  other  damages.  The  proposed  constitution 
was  rejected  by  Maryland  voters. 

The  sovereign  Immunity  doctrme  still  ap- 
pUes  In  most  instances  In  Virginia.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  recent  federal  court 
decisions  have  broadened  the  circumstances 
under  which  city  agencies  may  be  sued  for 
damages.  Congress  has  provided  for  damage 
suits  against  the  federal  government  In  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Mike  Berg's  case  is  particularly  tragic 
because  his  family  must  somehow  cope 
with  these  enormous  medical  expenses, 
amounting  to  more  than  $50,000  the 
first  year,  for  the  rest  of  Mike's  life. 
Because  the  Maryland  constitution  still 
embraces  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  im- 
munity— ^Maryland  is  one  of  only  13 
States  which  continue  to  embrace  this 
concept— Michael  Berg's  family  cannot 
sue  the  State  of  Maryland  or  any  of  its 
agencies. 


The  legislation  which  I  am  proposing 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  mitigating 
against  the  problems  of  catastrophic  ill- 
ness because  it  will  stimulate  our  insur- 
ance industry  to  provide  coverage  that 
will  allow  any  family  to  protect  itself 
fully  against  the  costs  of  catastrophic 
illness.  The  legislation  would  foster  the 
creation  of  catastrophic  illness — or  ex- 
tended care — insurance  pools  similar  to 
those  that  have  been  successfiU  in  mak- 
ing flood  insurance  and  riot  insurance 
feasible. 

Because  all  participating  insurance 
companies  would  be  required  to  promote 
the  plan  aggressively,  and  because  we 
would  be  dealing,  statistically,  with  a 
small  minority  of  all  claims,  the  cost 
per  policy  should  be  low.  As  more  people 
buy  this  new  protection  as  part  of  their 
health  care  program,  thereby  spreading 
the  risk,  the  cost  should  drop  even  more. 
The  Federal  role  would  be  limited  to  re- 
insuring against  losses  in  those  instances 
where  insurance  companies  paid  out  more 
in  benefits  than  they  took  in  in 
premiums. 

To  help  individuals  such  as  Mike  Berg 
and  other  victims  of  catastrophic  illness 
or  injury,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  such  as  I  have 
proposed  and  that  State  legislatures, 
particularly  in  those  13  States  still  em- 
bracing sovereign  immunity,  examine 
the  lo<«>hDles  in  the  legal  structure  which 
permit  citizens  to  be  so  victimized. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  smd  as  a  nation. 
Two  Americans,  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  and  Dr. 
Albert  Sabin  culminated  years  of  re- 
search with  the  introduction  of  vaccines 
to  prevent  parsOytic  polio.  With  these 
vaccines  polio  cases  in  the  United  States 
dropped  from  14,000  in  1955  to  34  in  1967. 


THE  RIVER  REVISITED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Industry  is  leading  the  batUe 
against  water  ix^ution  in  many  in- 
stances. I  think  the  L.  G.  Balfour  Co.,  of 
Attieboro,  Mass.,  deserves  special  recog- 
nition. Much  publicity  has  been  given 
to  efforts  to  clean  up  Ten  MUe  River, 
which  Is  located  in  my  district,  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 
Three  years  ago  the  Balfour  Craftsman, 
company  publication  of  the  L.  G.  Balfour 
Co.,  a  major  Jewelry  manufacturer,  ran 
a  unique  pictorial  essay  describing  the 
remarkable  efforts  by  that  firm  and  other 
industries  in  the  Greater  Attieboro  area 
"to  restore  the  Ten  Mile  River  to  a  sem- 
Uance  of  cleanliness  and  aesthetic 
value."  Hundreds  of  requests  for  reprints 
of  the  river  study,  and  for  Information 


relating  to  industrial  pollution,  have 
been  received  by  the  company  from  stu- 
dents and  others. 

In  1968  the  International  Council  of 
Industrial  Eklltors  awarded  the  Crafts- 
man t(9  national  honors,  competing 
against  all  company  publications  in  the 
Nation,  for  its  coverage  of  the  river  story. 
"The  River  Revisited,"  in  its  summer 
1970  issue,  carries  the  story  up  to  the 
present  time. 

This  is  a  fascinating  article.  It  ex- 
plores both  the  frustration  and  satisfac- 
tion derived  by  industry  in  meeting  the 
costly  pollution  abatement  requirements 
of  the  Massachusetts  CTean  Water  Act 
of  1966. 

It  challenges  the  validity  of  a  *ineva- 
lent"  public  view:  "Manufacturing  in- 
dustry created  this  mess — ^let  manufac- 
tiu^rs  pay  to  clean  it  up." 

The  questions  it  raises  have  national 
Implications.  I  think,  as  they  apply  to 
the  national  effort  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment The  article  does  not  single 
out  industry's  efforts  for  praise,  but 
shares  credit  where  it  is  due  with  the 
unsung  individuals,  the  government 
agencies,  and  others  who  really  cared 
enough  to  take  action  to  clean  up  Ten 
Mile  River.  It  is  harsh,  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  polluters  and  those  who  give  only 
lipservice  to  the  tasks  of  environmental 
improvement. 

I  believe  the  L.  G.  Balfour  Co.  has 
performed  a  fine  public  service  in  pub- 
lishing these  articles,  and  I  personally 
take  great  pride  in  the  accomplishments 
of  many  manufacturers  in  the  Attieboros 
who  have  very  clearly  demonstrated  their 
desire   to   assist  in   the  environmental 
cause.  I  think  "The  River  Revisited"  will 
also  be  of  particular  interest  to  students. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  Craftsman 
article  In  the  Record,  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  inspire  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  all  other  readers  to  renewed  efforts  in 
this  urgent  cause.  The  text  follows: 
The  Rn'EB  Rcvtsited 
It  Is  proper  to  Inquire  why,  over  a  period 
of  three  years,  The  Balfour  Craftiman  has 
devoted  major  attention  to  the  subject  of 
pollution  In  the  Ten  Mile  River.  There  are 
several    reasons,    of    which   the    most   con- 
splcuo\is  Is  "selfish."  Every  Balfour  Company 
employee  ts  now  presumably  aware  of  the 
enormous  cost  to  the  company  of  the  pol- 
lution abatement  program.  We  do  not  yet 
know  what  our  pollution  control  system  wUl 
cost,  but  the  final  bill  wUl  almost  certainly 
exceed  $150,000.  For  the  most  part,  this  Is 
money  out  of  pocket.  The  company  receives 
only  minor  tax   concesslona  for  Its  outlay 
and   will    probably    realise   few   production 
benefits.    In   substance,    the   outlay    repre- 
sents   a    significant     shrinkage    In    funds 
that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  em- 
ployees m  the  form  of  Proifit  Sharing.  High 
operating   and    maintenance    costs   of    the 
poUutlon  abatement  units  In  our  Attlebcro 
plants  win  be  a  permanent  annual  drain  on 
operating  Income.  Thus  pollution  of  the  Ten 
MUe   River   Is  a  subject  that  touches  the 
pocketbook  of  each  one  of  us. 

Beyond  this  stretches  a  range  of  far,  far 
broader  oonslderaUons.  Balfotir  people,  a 
large  percentage  of  whom  live  In  the  Greater 
Attieboro  Area,  have  always  been  deeply  con- 
cerned In  the  general  well-being  of  their  com- 
munities. Many  of  them  are  ardent  con- 
servationists. Most  of  them  have  given  freely 
of  their  time  and  money  to  make  their  com- 
munities better  places  to  work  and  Uve  and 
raise  their  families.  To  them,  the  BaUoor 
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Company  s    commitment    to    environmental  pressure.  Attleboro  was  one  of  the  very  first  for  a  heUuva  little  pollution!"  In  one  ex- 

ImDrovement   haa   been  a   subject  of   high  areas   to   be   programmed.   Much   has   been  treme-hardshlp  case,  a  major  Attleboro  firm 

inter^t^d  of  considerable  pride.  learned   here   that  presumably   will  benefit  found    Its   poUution   problem   so   costly   to 

Thai  commitment  began  long  before  the  other  manufacturing  communities.  remedy  that  It  suspended  acid  finishing  op- 

prS^t  veo  s^n  laws^^re  enacted-loug  companies  report  their  experience  eratlons  entirely  and  has  to  «nd  work  out  to 

?X^  the  immunity  at  large  or  even  most  ^^^  ^„„^^  ^,.,„„„„  ,,,^^,^  ^  ,„.  ^^.^^Xe^SZ^^^^^nT^^^o^^^^^ 

of  the  activist  conservation  groups  began  to  ^^      j„  ^J^^^  ^       contacting  repre-  ^f  ""^s  az^aSt  at  the  cS?Mnvolved  In  poltS- 

call   for   specific   Improvement*.   Our  plan^  sentetlve  Attleboro  Area  firms  Involved  In  a  "°°- '  „trol"-4^  thit  mt?e  vITv^ 

and  property   have  been   kept   Immaculate.  ^^^  pollution  abatement  pro-  *  °  to^     'laSflvely    iLkJ^^^^^^    cost ^ 

up-graded  constantly  and  as  nipldly  as  profits  ^^.  xhere  were  many  surprises.  In  1967.  StTflved^la^r 

^^^^P^^^^M  1^3E3B~£S  S—^S^HTii 

s"ur  M^^sx"sr/a^r  fhrb/i^  iztv^L77^oZT-  ^  '^"^  '*'""°^  ^r;,rttrrnefc7m%i^^e^few 

^irusS^r'""'  "''•  ^'^  ^"^  ""'""  "  ^Tnirif  manufacturers  report  "fHnge  St^ur^ho^hrrSy^co^rt^ 

on  Xch  25    1967    Balfour  president  C.  benefits"  ranging  in  scope  from  minor  to  sub-  j^suuiation  of  a  highly  automated  and  so- 

R  readout  the  company  on  T^rd  It  was  "antl.l.  Faced  with  the  necessity  for  treat-  ^tstlcated  unit,  reports  that  system  start- 

fne  of^he   fl?t  Tnd^c^t   p^ive  ^Ucv  ^^  t»>«»^  "<l"ld  effluent,  a  number  of  com-  P     ^^  ^^  ..^      ^^  ^^  ^^e  neck."  requiring 

^t««n«  tfb^  *«ue^by  any  promment  P^'^i"  »^^«  introduced  pro^  changes  that  ^^^  ^^^  ,,„    j,     supervision  by  expensive 

f^,!f^SSit  to  Uie  Co^onwe  Jth  In  it  he  promise  not  only  cost  savings  but  also  prod-  technical  personnel.  Once  shake-down  Instru- 

D^SS^oSi%^T?or    t^e    poUution  "^M»"»"*y  "P-pf^'^,   °Th  *=r?.?^J/r  mentation  problems  are  licked,  however.  It 

?i^!mpnt   ^^f^  and  advocated  a  water  ductlon  head  points  with  pride  to  his  -beau-  ears  that  poUutlon  control  unlU  In  large 

auaUt^^^r^t^ctually  w^mgiier  than  tlful  new  boilers".  Another  Is  Jubilant  over  ^PP^  ^  ^^jj  ^  ^^^,  ,^  ^e  operated  on  an 

?he    oae^loS^M    by    theTtate     He  also  ^^«  forced  to  replace  an  obsolete  piping  ^^^^^^  basis.  "It  won't  require  an 

l/rnArt     J^^^^roohetlc    accuracy     of    the  system  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  ^  j  .j.     ^^u^te  to  run  It."  declared  one  plant 

Tno^ous  cost  ^d  Sult^t^tVuld  be  modernized  because  of  the  high  coet  Involved,  bead.    However,    cautioned    another    highly 

mc,^^  in  any^ttempt  to  r«u.re  the  Ten  Still  another  reporU  tiie  ellmlnaUon  of  an  ^^jged  observer,  "despite  all  the  buUt-ln 

Slle  R^er  to  a  sembUnce  of  ^eanUness  and  antiquated  acld-dlp  finishing  process  and  the  ^^^^rols,  these  systems  wUl  only  work  If  they 

^.'rhSi;%re."F";!>wlng  this  strong  pro-  j^-^f^^^J-y  rmpTv^^'SValirof  work  ""^  "P-*^^"*  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  '='^'''" 

nouncement   the  ^-''^^r^^^^^^,^^^^  Sone.  Tn  e^pert^ncef  and  .^dely 'respected  "«>'^8trt  has  cabri«.  the  .ai.l-ai.one 

major    continuing    role    in    endeavoring    to  engineer    states    unequivocally  Pollution  abatement,  in  our  area  at  least, 

arouse  the  local  manufacturin-g  community  j^    n^demizatTon  of  Jewelry  finismng  proc-  has  Ironical  undertones.  The  prevalent  public 

to  action  and  to  «Plore  possibilities  for  co-  ^n  j^               Attleboro  Area  factories  will  be  attitude  appears  to  be.  "Manufacturing  In- 

operation  In  poUut  on  abatement    none  of  expedited  by  the   poUutlon  control  dustry  created  this  mess-let  manufacturers 

which,  unfortunately,  proved  feasible.  Our  fj^ilatlonrconflrmlng  this  observation,  a  pay  to  clean  It  up !"  To  date,  and  In  our  area, 

company  also  played  a  leading  role  in  pub-  >=»       suoerlntendent  in  a  large  local  firm  the  entire  burden  of  this  aspect  of  envlron- 

llclzlng   the  pollution   problem   generally-  f^^^^'t/Xt    with  tLe  equlpnfentTe^  mental  Improvement  has  Indeed   fallen  on 

in  telling  the  community  What  was  involved  J^°J^„Xn  rontrorhe^K^rto  utilize  the    manufacturing    community.    Manufa^- 

and  what  was  being  done  new  plating  solutions  and  obtain  colors  and  turers  are  paying  the  bUl.  largely  unassisted 

For  three  years  Balfour  and  seventy  other  ^     u^logsibie  with  his  old  set-up.  by  federal,  state,  or  municipal  participation, 

manufacturing  firms  In  the  Greatj^  Attle-  ^^^^"."i^J^^'^oi  ^^  perhaps  Is  the  fact  Almoet  Incredibly,  by  the  end  of  1970  indus- 

boro  Arm  have  been  pUumlng,  working,  a^d  ,j,^,°^,' ^^^^^^^^"'eompa'^les  contacted  ex-  trial  pollution  of  the  upper  Ten  Mile  River 

spending  to  build  pollution  abatement  sya-  J        improved  recovery  of  precious  basin-prevalent  for  at  least  a  century-and- 

tems.  Total  cost  will  run  into  millions  of  ^         ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  effluent.  Said  one  a-half-should  vlrtuaUy  cease   The  Job  will 

dollars— no  one  knows  for  sure  how  many.  enelneer   "The  recovery  phase  on  our  have    taken    approximately    forty    months. 

If  expended  executive  time  could  be  prlc«.  P'ewpouK  control  syst^m^^^^^  What,   then,  will   this   mulU-mlUlon-doUar 

tagged,  total  cost  would  almost  cerUlnly  tn-  ^^  ^^^^             ^J^..  ^^  j^^^^  ^j  ^^^  outlay  have  purchased  for  the  communities 

create  by  at  1^*  one-fourth.  P«>Pe"  ^^  of  the  smaller  Attleboro  factories  went  so  far  Involved? 

been  ^''I'^^^X   ^^^"^P^^^lJ-^' ^^''^l^^l  as  to  state  that  over  a  period  of  years  the  The  Industrial  pollutUm  control  bill-Attle- 

Ity  of  the  job  and  ^  shortag^  of  equip-  ^^  precious  metal  recovery  from  his  boro-Norfft  Attleboro-Plainville 

Apm   rfifty-?^f  SS  haSr^u'C^^tef  the  system  woSld  actually  pay  for  the  coet  of  the  ^,  ^aslc  Installations: 

^i\redPreUmTnar7Mln^rty-twoofthem  PoUutlon  control  Installation    No  one  else.  5  companies  will  spend  an  aver- 

^H^nhm^tt^t^e^r   Final    Plans    twenty-  however,  would  go  this  far.  Most  were  cau-                    ''^j  $200,000  each »1,  000,000 

to^r    hTiSted    i^i^^uctloL     elghT  im'd  tlous  In  their  prognostications.  "I  don't  want  10   companies   wUl   spend   an 

^mpleSl  theu  ponuuon  cont  01  installa-  to  get  management's  hopes  up  until  we  get  ^.erage  of  $100,000  each....     1,000,000 

Uo^AwordlnK  tb  one  high-level  State  Wa-  our  first  returns,"  remarked  the  plant  pro-  20    companies    wlU    spend    an 

^r^ies^iS  Commtelon  ^^^  ductlon  boss  of  one  major  local  company.             average  of  $50,000  each 1.000,000 

Uon^aTe^ent^^l^  m   the  AttKo  "but  confidentially  I  am  excited  about  the  39    companies    will   spend    an 

^eais-coXealon^^utUully"  possibilities."                                                                    average  of  $15,000  each 900,000 

area  is   coming  along  oeauiuuiiy.  ^^^   quantitative    savings    are   also   In-                    ^                                         . 

The  figures   Cited  above  are  already  ob-  solved.  One  company-a  big  one-expects  to  ^^tal    out-of-pocket    cost 

solete.  Momentum  Is  P»«=f°8  uP- J,'*,  °\'^;  save  $10,000  or  more  on  Its  annual  water  bill  ,„  Installat^s.....!!.     3. 900, 000 

f^?on^^ui'lSX°q^'a^?^lS-do  lar  '^°-^-  ^  '^"-b"  °'  °t^««  "^  «<»"«=^«  '"^^  Plus  eBtfrnaSf  englneerlng/exe- 

region,   acUvated  Its  quarwr  million  ooiiar  effluent  volume  to  be  treated— hence  the  cost  eutive  time  exoended                         800,000 

pollution  '^'^^°^^^y^^°'-^'l°^  f^r^I^:  of  the  treating  sy»tem-by  Installing  check         '™"^'  "'"'  expended e«M«o 

«tHk  J  if  sun  w^uuS^'for^S^  a^d    "ml  ^»1'«  ">«>  ^'^  «»'^««^^8  biologically  treatable  Total  estimated  coet 

strike.  Is  still  waging  for  ^anks  and  some  pro<.ess  and  wash-up  water  to  the  city  sanl-                     (minimum)                4,400,000 

hardware-Should  have  Its  units  operati^aJ  P       ^          system.  This  could  be  bad  news  (minimum)                       ;=L==1= 

^d  ^"'rr  BLTli5*1l2eUbT  i^r  t^k^"  ^°'  •^"'y  overloaded  municipal  systems  in  Annual  estimated  operating  and 

to  be  on  a  similar  timetable,  give  or  take  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  practical  alter-         maintenance  cost.. 600,  000 

few  weeks.  native  and  so  far  the  added  load  burden  does 

STATE  ofnciALs  "EXCEPTIONAL"  not  Seem  to  have  reached  critical  propor-  Note.— These  figures  are  based  on  a  sur- 

Most  local  manufacturers  characterize  per-  tions.  Improved  water  quality  was  cited  by  a  jey  by  The  Balfour  ^f,^/'^*;;^"";^  °'?«''*1.  f 

for^nce  bv  State  Water  Resource  Commls-  number  of  firms  as  being  another  potential  the  state  Water  Resources  Commission  be- 

rtoTSSle  M  •  W^"  ^t^  attitude  source  of  production  savings  and  qu^lty  Im-  Heves  the  Installation  cost  estimates  are  ac- 

i    "tS   but  t^tloaally   cooperative",  provement.  One  company  discovered  that  Its  curate   but  feels  ^«  Jf^"^  ^^P^^^^^^  ^^^ 

TTie  Commission  ItseU  appaJenUy  has  suf-  extremely  ancient  sanltary-facUlty  plumbing  estimate  Is  high.  P^^nt  engmeers    bowever. 

fered  Wwmg  pains  and  been  forced  to  deal  was  not  connected  to  the  city's  sewage  sys-  fear  rapid  physical  depreciation  of  pollution 

with  enormous  technical,  legal,  and  admin-  tem  at  all  but  was  going  Into  cesspools.  The  control  hardware.                       .   ^     .  ,  ,      , 

iBtraUve  problems.  PoUUcal  Interference  and  city-system  tle-ln   was   made   and  cesspool  The  blunt  fact  Is  that  when  Industrial  pol- 

obstructlcoi  appear  to  have  been  virtually  maintenance  costs  were  eliminated.  luUon   ceases,  the  Ten  Mile  River  will  be 

nil    There  wa*  Initial,  and  vaUd.  criticism  Unfortunately,  the  overall  picture  Is  not  better  than  It  was  before,  and  still  contain  - 

that  the  Commonwealth  regulatory  agency  all  bright.  Three  or  four  firms.  Including  one  nated  and  In  biologically  deplorable  condl- 

had  imposed  unreallrtlc  deadline*  on  local  of  the  area's  largest,  reported  flatly  that  they  tlon.  One  regional  planning  expert  concedes 

manufticturera    with   resulting   demoralize  would  realize  absolutely  nothing  In  the  way  that  Class  C  water,  which  was  the  standard 

tlon  and  possibly  some  waste  of  time  and  of  payback  from  their  water  pollution  con-  set  for  Attleboro  Industry  to  achieve  and  to- 

money    ThTstate  officials,  however,  were—  Uol  installation*.  "In  our  case."  sUted  one  ward  which  goal  mllUons  of  dollars  are  being 

and  continue   to   be— under  heavy  federal  plant  engineer.  "It's  a  helluva  lot  of  money  spent,  may  be  Impossible  to  maintain  be- 
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cause  of  a  projected  population  Increase  of 
forty  percent  in  the  Ten  Mile  River  water- 
shed over  the  next  twenty  years. 

Here  is  the  Irony.  The  river  was  not  ruined 
by  Industrial  pollution  alone,  although  there 
was  plenty  of  that.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
total  march  of  clvlllzaUon.  Many  of  the  con- 
cerned groups — conservationists,  state  agen- 
cies, local  boards,  politicians,  dedicated  In- 
dividual protagonists — have  been  remarkably 
reticent  to  admit  the  fact  and  the  general 
public  seems  completely  oblivious  to  It.  Sur- 
prisingly few  among  those  who  have  spon- 
sored the  agitation  for  envlronmenUl  Im- 
provement have  evidenced  fundamental  un- 
derstanding of  all  the  Issues  Involved.  Many 
well-intentioned  but  ill-informed  people 
have  climbed  on  the  ecological  bandwagon 
because  today  poUutlon,  Uke  Sin,  Is  some- 
thing It  is  best  to  be  against. 

Industrial  poUutlon  will  soon  be  eUmlnat- 
ed.  Municipal  pollution  of  the  river  from 
inadequate  sanitary  sewage  disposal  systems 
will  continue,  perhaps  for  years.  Attleboro's 
sewage  disposal  system  study  is  complete.  So 
Is  North  AtUeboro's.  Nevertheless,  ahead  He 
months — years — of  effort  to  take  the  recom- 
mended remedial  action.  Bureaucratic  red 
tape,  says  a  local  official,  wUl  require  at  least 
thlrty-slx  months  to  cut  through  In  order  to 
obtain  federal  funds  and  start  construction. 
Attleboro  taxpayers,  already  groaning  under 
the  burden  of  school  expansion  programs, 
may  eventually  have  to  be  asked  to  ante  up 
roughly  sixty  percent  of  the  $19,000,000  cost. 
It  Is  not  a  pleasant  political  prospect  for 
any  municipal  governing  body  or  chief  ex- 
ecutive to  face. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  whole  story. 
Highway  wash-off,  at  times  lethally  packed 
with  chlorides,  U  going  into  the  river.  One 
explanation  offered  by  a  State  official,  pos- 
sibly valid  but  challenged  by  some,  is  that 
this  dose  of  poison  comes  only  In  periods  of 
heavy  precipitation  and  is  rapidly  dissipated. 
Not  so  easily  explained  away,  however,  are 
the  cumulative  effects  of  garden  and  faun 
fertilizer  wash-off.  domestic  cesspool  seep- 
age, cutting  away  of  natural  shade  cover 
from  Uterally  miles  and  miles  of  rlverbank, 
walling  In  of  the  river  throughout  much  of 
Its  passage  through  North  Attleboro.  massive 
accumulations  of  silt  that  impede  flowage 
and  raise  water  temperatures  through  much 
of  the  riverbed  in  North  Attleboro  and  At- 
tleboro, and  the  catastrophic  destruction  of 
fioodpl&ins. 

To  see  the  Impact  of  non-lndustrlal  forces, 
one  has  only  to  look  at  the  Bungay  River, 
tributary  to  the  Ten  Mile.  Above  Bank  Street 
m  Attleboro,  the  Bungay  has  no  encroach- 
ing industry  whatsoever,  yet  Is  said  by  state 
people  to  be  slowly  dying  from  "natural" 
causes — sUt.  raised  water  temperature,  ex- 
cessive weed  InfestaUon.  Oxygen  content  In 
this  virgin  water  may  be  reaching  the  dan- 
ger point.  Trout  may  disappear  from  the 
stream,  once  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  finest 
natural  trout  breeding  waters  in  the  Com- 
monwealth 

POLLXmON   NOT  NOW  THE  MAJOR  PROBLEM 

If  up-gradlng  the  Ten  Mile  River  Is  the 
goal,  the  multl-mlUlons  being  spent  by  At- 
tleboro manufacturers  Is  money  down  the 
drain  unless  related  problems,  noted  above, 
are  attacked.  Some  seem  almost  insurmount- 
able. The  most  grievous  problem — floodplaln 
destruction — could  be  solved,  but  solutions 
are  presently  bogged  down  In  legalities  and 
politics.  More  than  eighteen  months  ago 
Balfour  president  C.  R.  Yeager  warned  that 
the  Ten  Mile  River  would  become  "a  rag- 
ing monster  In  our  midst."  No  one  appears 
to  have  listened  to  him.  The  March.  1968. 
flood  wets  the  worst  In  recorded  history,  but 
there  will  be  worse  still. 

Floodplalna,  wMcb  to  the  casual  observer 
seem  no  more  than  useless  swamps,  serve 


as  a  sponge.  In  periods  of  heavy  precipita- 
tion they  sop  up  the  spate  of  water.  If  they 
are  fiUed.  black-topped,  buUt  upon,  they  no 
longer  serve  their  natural  purpose.  The  wa- 
ter Is  tunneled  Into  a  constricted  channel, 
builds  up,  rushes  down — an  awesome  de- 
structive force. 

Local  zoning  ordinances  have  no  clauses 
to  restrict  commercial  development  of  flood- 
plain  areas  as  such.  If  they  had.  It  Is 
doubtful  If  such  clauses  could  be  made  to 
stand  up  In  court.  The  courts  have  been 
highly  sensitive  to  the  "rights"  of  private 
Individual  property-owners.  Laws,  however, 
are  on  the  books.  The  Hatch  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Inland  Wetlands  Act  of  1968  are  in- 
tended to  control  the  destruction  of  flood- 
plains.  Neither  has  sharp  teeth.  Both  are  be- 
ing ignored  or  circumvented  in  Attleboro 
almost  dally.  Most  often,  it  should  be  said 
In  all  fairness,  the  guilty  parties  have  no 
knowledge  of  their  guUt.  nor  any  compre- 
hension of  the  gravity  of  their  transgression. 
The  municipal  official  in  charge  has  recently 
Issued  seven  or  eight  "cease  and  desist"  or- 
ders which  have  stopped  some  land-flll  op- 
erations. Nevertheless,  a  knowledgeable,  per- 
sistent developer  can  with  complete  legality 
obtain  official  municipal  and  sUte  sanction 
to  eradicate  green  areas  that  have  defied  the 
march  of  civilization  since  the  first  settlers 
appeared  in  AtUeboro  almost  three  and 
one-half  centuries  ago.  Needless  to  say,  once 
gone,  the  fioodplalns  are  gone  forever.  And 
they  are  going  fast. 

THE   BIGHT    HAND   KNOWTTH    NOT   WHAT  THE 
IXTT    HAND    DOETH 

Ignorance,  the  curse  of  poUutlon  abate- 
ment, threatens  the  huge  Investment  in  en- 
vironmental Improvement  being  made  today 
by  the  manufacturing  community.  LocaUy 
and  sUtewlde.  lack  of  goal  coordlnaUon  has 
been  responsible  for  costly  blundering.  The 
State  Department  of  Public  Works,  responsi- 
ble for  the  Route  95/295  Interchange  in  Attle- 
boro. apparently  had  no  comprehension  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission was  endeavoring  to  upgrade  the  Ten 
Mile  River  from  garbage  to  Class  C  water.  The 
DPW  stripped  the  river  bare  and  left  It  merci- 
lessly exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  full  quarter- 
mile.  The  City  of  Attleboro  Itself  has  so  far 
done  little  In  the  cause  of  environmental  Im- 
provement. There  U  no  money — no  overaU 
plan.  The  Attleboro  Conservation  Commis- 
sion knows  what  could  and  should  be  done — 
has  a  meagre  $24,000  to  put  on  the  Une  to  save 
existing  green  areas.  North  Attleboro.  perhaps 
wisely  Ignoring  Its  hopeless  streamsldes,  has 
launched  a  daring  and  potentially  Invaluable 
project  In  Its  Palls  Pond  reclamation  program, 
but  the  regional  potentialities  of  this  large 
Impoundment  have  not  yet  successfully  been 
probed.  PlainvlUe.  blessed  with  the  richest 
of  all  Ten  Mile  River  Basin  natural  resources, 
faces  bitter  problems  of  balancing  Industrial 
development  against  environmental  preser- 
vation. In  every  community  along  this  po- 
tentially beautiful  river  basin,  lack  of  an 
overall  coordinating  plan  threatens  to  pro- 
duce waste,  immobility,  and  Irredeemable 
natural  resource  disaster.  In  the  way  of  such 
a  plan  stand  a  fantastic  barricade  of  red  tape, 
a  frustrating  tangle  of  overlapping  local,  re- 
gional, state,  and  federal  authorities,  and.  in 
the  individual  communities  themselves,  a 
deep-rooted  Yankee  determination  not  to  sur- 
render to  "The  State"  or  to  "The  Feds"  any 
authority  over  the  control  of  local  resources. 

And  yet,  amidst  the  confusion  spawned  of 
Ignorance  and  apathy  and  bureaucracy, 
there  is  a  flickering  candle  of  hope.  Some- 
thing very,  very  Important  has  been  done. 
The  manufacturers  have  done  It,  working  In 
harmony  with  a  single  sUte  agency  having 
clear-cut  authority  and  specific  goals.  Manu- 
facturers, the  only  ones  so  far  to  put  their 
money  where  their  mouths  are.  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  asking — who  goes  next? 


POLLtmON  CONTROL  IS  NOT  EMOTTCH 

"You  were  two  years  ahead  of  the  times!" 
These  are  the  words  of  a  State  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  official,  commenting  on 
the  Balfour  Company's  unprecedented  model 
river  restoraUon  project.  That  project  grew 
out  of  the  hearts  of  Balfour  people.  When 
the  challenge  was  Issued,  they  responded 
from  every  level  of  the  organlzaUon.  Vice 
presidents  donned  rubber  booU  and  slogged 
garbage  out  of  the  river  mud  side-by-slde 
with  office  girls,  artists,  die-cutters,  and 
bench  hands.  It  all  grew  out  of  a  simple  real- 
ization. "What  good  Is  clean  water,  fiowlng 
over  two  centuries'  accumtilatlon  of  trash? " 
What  was  projected  as  a  one-day  Job 
turned  into  a  two  year  chore.  One  Balfour 
employee  summed  up  the  experience  of  many 
others.  "My  wife  got  sore  as  hell,"  he  stated, 
"I  had  started  painting  my  house  in  the 
summer  of  1967  and  never  got  a  chance  to 
get  back  to  it  imtU  the  faU  of  19691"  BaUotir 
people  contributed  funds.  The  company 
matohed  them,  dollar  for  doUar.  The  City  of 
Attleboro  volunteered  vital  material;  the 
municipal  DPW  spared  no  effort  to  cooperate. 
It  was  partly  inspirational  and  also  partly 
dismaying.  The  Job — modest  by  any  stand- 
ard— was  done.  Cost,  even  with  most  labor 
and  material  and  equipment  volunteered, 
ran  up  to  roughly  a  doUar  a  rlverbank  foot. 
It  very  soon  became  obvious  that  river  im- 
provement was  not  a  one-shot  affair.  Weeds, 
painfully  grubbed  out  one  year,  appeared 
again  the  next.  River  trash  continued  to 
wash  down  and  accumulate.  But,  a  Job  was 
done,  and  done  weU.  The  "Balfour  River 
Rats"  received  eminent  citations  from  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  and  the 
MassachusetU-Natlonal  WlldUfe  Federation. 
Then  there  was  a  long,  discouraging  si- 
lence. The  model  river  restoration  program 
inspired  no  one  It  looked  as  though  nobody 
would  follow  the  example.  It  took  two 
yeare  ... 

In  early  April  of  1970  a  Balfour  River  Rat. 
driving  early  to  work  on  a  bitter  cold  morn- 
ing, stopped  ftls  car  on  lower  Hayward  Street. 
Just  upstream  from  the  BaUour  Rlverbank 
Memorial  Park  Project.  What  caused  him  to 
pause  was  the  sight  of  a  nondescript  truck 
loaded  vrtth  brush,  pulled  up  l>e6lde  the  river. 
A  lean  Individual  in  mud-spattered  clothes 
cUmbed  up  the  rlverbank.  "WeU.  don't  Just 
sit  there  and  stare— get  out  and  pltoh  in!" 
Suddenly,  the  hope  of  river  restoration 
fiared  again.  One  man.  Dr.  Vincent  CDon- 
neU.  changed  discouragement  into  elation. 
Aside  from  his  Joking  salutation,  he  had 
asked  for  no  help — courted  no  publicity. 
Single-handed,  he  tackled  the  stretch  of  river 
upstream  from  Balfour  property — did  the 
clean-up  Job  himself  on  a  full  hundred 
yards  of  river,  both  banks. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  Balfour  Com- 
pany received  a  phone  call  from  Dr.  Flore 
R.  RuUo,  owner  of  the  'picnic  area"  that  the 
Balfour  River  Rats  had  laboriously  converted 
frwn  utter  jungle  to  a  highly  attractive 
neighborhood  asset.  The  company  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  bid  to  buy  the  plot;  Its 
eventual  disposition  under  new  ownership 
was  uncertain.  Dr.  Rullo,  speaking  for  him- 
self and  his  associate  Dr.  Richard  W.  Shea, 
was  calling  to  say  that  Balfour  employees 
could  continue  to  use  the  area.  Their  house- 
keeping and  general  behavior,  he  reported, 
were  exceptional.  The  doctora,  for  their  part, 
landscaped  the  area  immediately  above  the 
picnic  plot. 

Today,  the  combined  effort  of  company 
people  and  abutUng  property  ownera  have 
produced  a  model  rlverbank  development  of 
high   aesthetic  and  utlUtarlan  value. 

The  next  heartening  circumstance  came 
unannounced.  We  should  have  been  fore- 
warned, because  the  Editorial  Office  had  been 
bombarded  with  student  requests  for  pic- 
tures and  data  to  support  various  papers 
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and  projects  Inspired  by  the  April  23  Earth 
Day  observance.  Only  by  accident,  however, 
did  we  learn  of  a  massive  assault  on  local 
trash  accumulations  by  a  large  group  of  At- 
tleboro  High  School  students,  organized  by 
biology  instructor  Matthew  McConeghy.  On 
a  drizzly  Friday  morning,  with  the  drlizle 
fast  changing  into  a  downpour,  they  turned 
out  by  the  scores.  What  they  accomplished 
was  almost  unbelievable.  They  had  a  few 
axes  and  grub-hoes,  their  bare  hands,  and 
one  utterly  devastaUng  tool— youthful  en- 
thusiasm. Dr.  OTionnell.  again  without  fan- 
fare was  present  with  his  old  red  truck  to 
direct  and  assist  the  Ten  Mile  River  phase  of 
the  student  clean-up  program. 

The  effort  was  devoid  of  any  regional, 
state,  or  federal  assistance  or  noUce.  The 
Attleboro  Sun  gave  the  project  a  splendid 
front  page  coverage.  But  there  were  no  med- 
als, no  citations,  no  congratulatory  speeches. 
The  kids  went  home  that  afternoon  soaking 
wet.  scratched  by  briars,  and  caked  with  mud 
from  head  to  foot.  Certainly  they  were  aware 
that  this  consUtuted  ••Involvement",  but 
possibly  they  wondered  what  they  had  really 
proved  and  accomplished.  It  Is  not  Improb- 
able that  they  have  kindled  a  fixe.  Who  wUl 
keep  It  burning?  Who's  next? 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


August  12,  1970 


CRIMINAL  VIOLENCE  MUST  BE 
CURBED  IP  WE  ARE  TO  SURVIVE 
AS  A  NATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Wat- 
sow  » .  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  South  Carolinians  were 
shocked  to  learn  that  an  elderly  couple 
who  were  among  the  most  prominent 
citizens  in  the  city  of  Orangeburg,  S.C. 
were  brutally  and  senselessly  killed  in 
their  home.  These  dear  people  never 
harmed  anyone.  They  reared  a  wonder- 
ful family,  and  in  the  golden  years  of 
their  lives  had  been  able  to  look  back 
with  great  pride  and  satisfaction  on  a 
life  of  dedication  and  hard  work  in  be- 
half of  their  children  and  people  in  the 
community.  Now  their  noble  lives  have 
been  snuffed  out  in  the  foulest  and  most 
dastardly  way. 

As  always  in  the  aftermath  of  such  a 
tragedy,  citizens  grope  to  find  out  why 
such  a  thing  could  happen  and  what 
can  be  done  to  cut  an  end  to  the  seem- 
ingly unrestrained  criminal  violence 
that  has  plagued  our  land  In  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  slaying  of  this 
couple    were    an    isolated    incident,    it 
would  no  doubt  have  garnered  national 
headlines,  as  indeed  it  would  have  20 
years  ago.  But  the  American  people  have 
become  so  saturated  with  a  flurry  of  un- 
mitigated violence  in  the  past  few  years 
that  we  have  all  become  almost  Inured 
to  its  presence  in  our  lives.  Long  ago,  I 
warned  this  Congress  that  a  very  strange 
and  horrible  phenomenon  was  taking 
place  in  the  area  of  American  criminal 
justice;  namely,  that  social  do-gooders 
had    established    a    new    witchdoctor 
philosophy  which,  stripped  of  its  rhet- 
oric, simoly  means  that  a  citizen  is  only 
required  to  obey  those  laws  with  which 
he  agrees.  If  he  happens  to  disagree, 
then  to  break  the  law  Is  socially  fcnd 
morally  justifiable,  especially  il  he  has 
been  a  so-called  victim  of  society. 
Then  too,  with  a  helping  hand  from  the 


Supreme  Court,  liberal  thinkers  have 
rushed  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  crimi- 
nal at  the  expense  of  the  Uves,  fortunes, 
and  safety  of  society  itself.  An  exceUent 
case  in  point  is  the  recent  statement  by 
the  President  concerning  violence  in 
America.  He  very  forthrightly  voiced  the 
real  concern  of  all  of  us,  and  yet  the  great 
advice  that  he  offered  the  American  peo- 
ple was  buried  in  a  bUtz  of  adverse  pub- 
licity regarding  an  indiscreet  remark  he 
made  concerning  the  Manson  trial  in 
California.  ^.  ^        ^    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  indictment  of 
our  times.  Since  when  does  a  criminal 
have  superior  rights  to  those  of  our  law- 
abiding  citizens?  Never  in  history  has  a 
law  violator  enjoyed  such  protection  and 
virtual  immxmity  from  punishment  as 

today.  ^        , 

There  was  a  time  in  this  coimtry  when 
the  wrongdoer  was  apprehended,  tried, 
and  sentenced  without  delay.  The  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  this  country  want  to 
return  to  those  days.  We  have  coddled 
criminals  and  criminal  types  for  too  long. 
We  have  discussed  the  rights  of  criminals 
for  too  long.  We  have  debated  such  is- 
sues as  the  abolishment  of  capital  pxm- 
Ishment  while  crime  runs  rampant.  We 
have  sat  back  and  failed  to  support  our 
law  enforcement  officers  for  too  long.  We 
have  sat  back  and  watched  as  others  were 
victimized  by  thugs  and  prayed  that  it 
would  not  happen  to  us.  We  have  sat  back 
too  long  and  kowtowed  to  black  mili- 
tants, the  white  new  left,  hippie  types, 
drug  users,  drug  pushers,  and  the  whole 
crowd  of  society's  misfits— and  said  they 
were  only  "doing  tlieir  thing."  We  no 
longer  have  a  deterrent  to  crime  in  this 
coxmtry  because  we  have  looked  the  other 
way  and  sought  excuses  when  crimes 
have  been  committed. 

History  has  proven  that  when  a  nation 
can  no  longer  protect  itself  against  law- 
less elements,  it  will  cease  to  exist.  We 
are  rapidly  approaching  this  situation  in 
America.  The  time  has  come  for  war. 
all-out  war,  on  crime  in  America. 

How  many  more  innocent,  elderly 
couples  must  be  brutally  slain?  How 
many  Manson-type  mass  murders  ac- 
complished, how  many  store  owners  shot 
in  their  shops?  How  many  more  rapes 
must  be  committed,  how  much  more 
criminal  looting,  unrestrained  drug  use, 
hippie  revelry,  and  filthy  pornography 
used  to  exploit  our  youth,  before  we  all 
resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the  rampage  of 
criminal  activity?  Time  is  growing  short; 
history  is  not  on  our  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  something  is  done 
immediately  to  combat  the  lawlessness 
that  permeates  our  society.  America  is 
going  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  national 
suicide.  The  day  of  coddling  the  criminal 
is  past  and  we  either  get  tough  or  get 
ready  to  be  victimized  by  the  rampant 
crime  which  borders  on  anarchy  in  this 
country. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  THE 
FAIRNESS  DOCTEIINE  TO  NEWS- 
PAPERS 


August  12,  1970 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoos  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Parbswik)  is 
recogiUzed  for  10  minutes. 


Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  HJl.  18927  and  HJl. 
18928,  two  bills  which  would  extend  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission's 
fairness  doctrine  to  newspapers.  The  leg- 
islation Is  designed  to  insure  a  greater 
diversity  of  conflicting  views  in  most  of 
the  Nation's  newspapers. 

The  fairness  doctrine,  which  requires 
the  presentation  of  conflicting  views  and 
the  airing  of  important  Issues,  would  be 
extended  to  cover  newspapers  which  fall 
under  the  recenUy  passed  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  and  other  dailies,  in 
communities  of  25,000  or  over,  which  do 
not  have  two  separately  owned  papers. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  pro- 
vides for  an  exemption  of  newspaper 
joint  operating  agreements  from  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  flrst  amendment  is  a  guarantee 
of  an  uninhibited  marketplace  of  ideas. 
Fifty  or  even  25  years  ago,  that  right 
could  best  be  preserved  by  government 
exercising  a  totally  hands  off  policy  with 
respect  to  newspapers.  In  the  America  of 
1970  that  right,  unfortunately,  can  no 
longer  be  so  maintained. 

The  disappearance  of  newspaper  com- 
petition has  made  many  newspapers 
merely  unthinking  instnmients  for  the 
presentation  of  their  publishers'  view- 
points. 

Where  in  1945  there  were  81  cities 
with  a  population  over  25,000  with  at 
least  two  separately  owned  daily  papers, 
by  1968,  there  were  only  38.  Over  95  per- 
cent of  the  communities  in  this  country 
have  newspapers  that  are  controlled  by 
a  single  owner.  => 

The  pubUc  under  such  circimfistances  is        x 
left  totally  at  the  mercy  of  the  publishers'        i 
whims.  While  they  can  turn  to  television 
and  radio  for  spot  news  coverage,  for  any 
degree  of  indepth  reporting,  they  are  left 
with  no  place  to  go. 

Divergent  points  of  view  are  not  being 
heard  not  just  because  of  monopoly 
ownership  of  newspapers,  but  because  of 
the  development  of  two  other  trends, 
which  taken  together  have  denied  the 
citizen  his  right  to  an  uninhibited  mar- 
ketplace of  ideas. 

The  flrst  is  the  growth  of  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly over  the  facility  to  attract  news 
altenUon  on  a  regular  basis  by  certain 
persons  and  instltuUons.  Whenever  the 
President  chooses,  he  can  be  on  the  front 
page  of  every  newspaper  in  the  coimtry. 
Such  potential,  which  has  come  about 
only  in  recent  years,  exposes  the  reader 
to  a  far  greater  degree  to  the  views  of  the 
President,  or  the  Department  of  Defense, 
or  wherever  the  official  line  is  coming 
from,  than  it  does  to  views  that  tend  to 
diverge  from   these.   Senator  William 
FoLBRiGHi  has  spoken  at  length  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  Insight  Into  the  potential 
of  government  In  this  respect  and  the  re- 
sources it  can  command  to  achieve  this. 
The  other  trend  is  the  concentration  of 
capital  which  permits  advertisers  to  in- 
fluence the  type  of  coverage  they  receive. 
When  one  of  the  100  largest  corporate 
advertiser*— who  together  represent  al- 
most $2  bilU(m  in  revenue  to  the  news 
media— do  not  like  the  type  of  coverage 
the  media  is  providing  them  or  a  given 
Issue  of  interest  to  them,  the  presence 
they  can  bring  rarely  goes  unheeded. 


Recently,  I  discussed  the  case  of  five 
CaUfornia  dallies  which  acquiesced  to 
supermarket  pressure  to  boycott  news 
coverage  of  the  grape  boycott.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  all  five  of  the  papers  with 
the  exception  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  were  the  only  daily  newspapers 
published  in  their  cities.  At  that  time  I 
asked  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  Investigate  food  advertiser 
pressure  on  broadcast  media  coverage  of 
consumer  questions.  The  FCC  Is  cur- 
rently looking  into  this  matter. 

The  trend  towaid  monopoly  of  owner- 
ship, automatic  front  page  coverage  of 
certain  persons  and  institutions,  and  the 
concentration  of  advertising  capital  have 
brought  about  a  significant  decrease  in 
the  publication  of  divergent  points  of 
view  in  the  daily  press. 

My  two  bills  are  meant  to  redress  the 
imbalance  caused  by  these  trends  by  pro- 
viding for  the  right  to  access  of  divergent 
points  of  view. 

Under  one  bUl,  the  FCC  would  have 
the  authority  to  revoke  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption of  newspapers  operating  under 
joint  operating  agreements  for  failure  to 
present  divergent  points  of  view. 

The  Congress  by  legislative  flat  has 
contributed  to  this  trend  toward  limita- 
tion of  access  to  newsprint  by  granting 
the  22  joint  operating  agreement  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws.  This  has 
made  It  more  difficult  for  new  news- 
papers to  develop  and  existing  news- 
papers to  compete  with  papers  operating 
under  such  arrangements.  Under  my 
legislation  this  exemption  would  be 
treated  as  a  privilege  rather  than  a  birth- 
right. It  would  be  continued  so  long  as 
the  papers  complied  with  the  criteria  of 
the  fairness  doctrine. 

Under  the  other  blU,  the  FCC  could 
seek  a  court  Injunction  against  dailies  in 
communities  of  25.000  or  over,  which  did 
not  have  two  separately  owned  papers, 
for  noncompliance  with  the  doctrine. 

Under  both  bills,  the  FCC  would  have 
absolutely  no  authority  over  the  con- 
tents of  any  article  or  editorial.  If  an 
individual  citizen  complaint  were  filed, 
the  FCC  would^  examine  the  newspaper 
as  a  whole  to  see  if  over  time,  on  the  par- 
ticular issue  raised,  divergent  points  of 
view  had  been  raised.  While  the  editorial 
page  might  reflect  only  one  point  of  view, 
the  coverage  of  divergent  views  in  the 
news  ariicles.  by  columnists  or  in  ad- 
vertising would  permit  the  reader  to  read 
divergent  view  points  in  that  paper. 

I  have  Introduced  these  two  bills  be- 
cause I  am  troubled  by  the  three 
prooged-trend  toward  limitation  of  ac- 
cess to  the  news  media;  and  believe  that 
the  creation  of  a  right  of  access  is  neces- 
sary if  We  are  to  restwe  the  traditional 
free  play  of  divergent  ideas  which  has 
made  American  journalism  so  exciting 
during  so  much  of  our  history. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  two  bills: 

HJR.  18937 
A  bill  to  require  certain  news^pers  to  pro- 
vide »  balanced  and  subatantlaUy  completa 
proMBtAtlon  of  Issues  of  public  Importance 
B«  tt  0maot9*  fry  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentattvee  of  the  United  States  d/ 
America  in  Oongreu  auembled.  That  any 
nevnfmptK  at  gHMnl  elrcuUtlon  puUlahed 


In  a  dty  the  population  of  which  according 
to  the  1970  decennial  censua  U  greater  than 
25.000,  and  In  which  are  published  fewer 
than  two  separately  owned  newspapers  of 
general  circulation,  shall  provide  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  a  balanced  presentation 
of  conflicting  views  on  Issues  of  public  Im- 
portance, and  shaU  operate  In  the  public 
interest  by  providing  substantially  complete 
reporting  of  Issues  of  public  Importance. 

Sec.  a.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, after  receiving  a  complaint  from  any 
person  who  has  been  denied  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  present  a  conflicting  view  on 
an  issue  of  public  importance,  or  who  be- 
lieves that  a  newspaper  described  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  Is  not  providing  sub- 
stantially complete  reporting  of  Issues  of 
public  Importance,  or  upon  Its  own  motion, 
may  obtain  an  appropriate  order  requiring 
such  newspaper  to  comply  with  such  section. 
In  addition  punitive  damages  up  to  $1,000 
a  day  for  every  day  that  such  newsi>aper 
falls  to  comply  wltH  such  section  may  be 
assessed.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  action 
brought  under  this  Act.  

SBC.  3.  As  used  m  this  Ac*,  the  term  "news- 
paper of  general  circulation"  means  any  pub- 
lication which  Is  printed  on  newsprint  which. 
Is  published  In  one  or  more  Issues  dally,  in 
which  a  substantial  portion  of  the  content 
Is  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
editorial  opinion,  and  which  Is  intended  to 
be  read  by  the  general  public  of  the  locality 
In  which  It  Is  published. 

KJt.  18928 
A  bin  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Newspaper 
Preservation   Act    to    require    newspapers 
which  are  parties  to  joint  newspapers  op- 
erating arrangements  to  provide  a  balanced 
and  substantially  complete  presentation  of 
Issues  of  public  Importance 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4    of    the    Newspaper    Preservation    Act    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  If  any  newspaper  publication  Is  a 
party  to  a  Joint  newspaper  operating  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  exempted  from  the  antl- 
tnist  laws  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  faUs 
to  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a 
balanced  presentation  of  conflicting  views  on 
Issues  of  public  Importance,  or  falls  to  ful- 
fill Its  affirmative  obligation  to  operate  In  the 
public  Interest  by  providing  substantially 
complete  reporting  of  Issues  of  public  Im- 
portance, such  newsp^jer  publication  shaU 
no  longer  be  eligible  to  continue  In  such 
joint  newspaper  operating  arrangement,  or 
such  newspaper  publication  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  such  faU- 
ure  to  comply  with  the  standards  expressed 
In  thU  subsection  occur,  or  both. 

•'(2)  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. In  accordance  with  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  6  of  Utle  6  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  with  such  regulations  and  procedures 
(similar  to  the  extent  feasible  to  those  regu- 
lations and  procedures  applicable  under  the 
Radio  Act  of  1927,  as  amended)  as  It  may 
establish,  shall  Implement  and  enforce  the 
provisions  of  para^»ph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion." 


EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  FOR 
AMERICAN  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  thegentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Diht)  ,  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

MrDENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  to  expose  the  real  interest  of  the 
so-called  Emergency  Committee  lor 
American  Trade. 


The    following    full-page  ad    In    the 
Washington  Post  July  13  was  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  51  American  en- " 
terprises. 

Their  interests  are  shovra  in  the  fol- 
lowing partial  listings  of  their  ownerships 
and  working  arrangements  with  foreign 
corporations  and  organizations  In  108 
foreign  coxmtries. 

Are  we  to  continue  to  depreciate  the 
American  economy  and  to  completely 
destroy  our  job  opportunities  at  the  be- 
hest of  these  self-serving  groups  on  non- 
American — ^American  based  firms. 

Every  Job  in  their  foreign  affiliates 
or  wholly  owned  plants  takes  a  Job 
from  an  American  production  worker 
and  at  least  three  jobs  from  service  and 
supplier  industries — from  the  barber,  the 
baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker. 

If  these  corporations  are  not  curtailed 
the  decade  may  well  spell  the  end  of  the 
UB.  independence  as  we  have  known  it. 

Already  today  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  countries  for  many  of  our  daily 

The  best  financed  lobby  the  world  has 
ever  seen  is  represented  by  these  huge 
multinational  corporations  and  their 
counten>arts  in  foreign  countries. 

The  import-export  lobby  cannot  be 
outbid,  it  must  be  outsmarted  and  out- 
voted. 

Are  we  to  ignore  the  challenge  to  our 
present  econc»ny  and  even  our  future 
existence. 

How  can  any  of  their  officials  write 
such  blatant  and  deUberate  out  and  out 
false  statements  in  defense  of  their  self- 
ish— self-servicing  position. 

The  day  must  come  and  soon,  when 
we  either  reduce  our  standards  of  living 
or  do  what  has  to  be  done  to  protect  it. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  much  of  the 
information  on  these  companies  and 
their  Jekyll  and  Hyde  nationalism  came 
from  the  former  Member  of  Congress  and 
presenUy  director  of  legislative  acUvl- 
Ues  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

This  plainly  shows  the  awakening 
awareness  of  this  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can workers  to  the  grave  dangers  the 
UJ3.  Job  economy  faces  from  the  illogi- 
cal and  antiquated  trade  policies  of  our 
State  Department  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States. 

Before  exposing  the  many  faces  of  the 
so-called  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  I  wish  the  House  would  hear  this 
appeal  from  the  distressed  communities 
of  my  district  and  their  injured  workers: 

IicpoBTS  or  SnzL  Thbsat  to  Vau*t 
TotheMitor: 

I  am  enclosing  herein  a  copy  of  a  »»*«• 
the  orlgUuJ  of  which  was  forwaided  t»  U£. 
Sens  Hugh  Scott  and  Richard  Schwelker.  I 
am  requesting  that  you  print  this  and  iirge 
aU  dttzens  and  people  who  are  employed  by 
steel  plants  and  other  Industries  also  to  write 
a  letter  to  their  respective  senators  to  com- 
plain about  the  market  being  fiooded  by  Im- 
ports and  jobs  are  slowly  being  terminated 
due  to  this  condlUon.  The  letter  U  eeU- 
explanatory.  Thank  you! 

EDWAKD  J.  SlEMAN-SKI. 

NrwKENsrwoioN. 

Dkax  8«kato«  Scott:  I  am  writing  to  you 
m  regard  to  the  Import  situation  In  stam- 
less  and  otlMr  specialty  steels.  If  actioPU  not 
taken  ixnmedUtety  to  stop  steel  imports,  the 
Alle^eny    Lutflua    8tert    Corporatton    to 
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Brackenrldge  and  other  at«el  plants  all  over 
the  United  States  will  be  laying  oS  Its  em- 
ployes. We  would  like  Congress  to  support 
legislation  that  will  help  assure  a  balance 
of  fair  trade  for  steel  products  shipped  be- 
tween nations. 

The  communities  of  Brackenrldge,  Taren- 
tum,  Arnold,  New  Kensington  and  vicinity 
have  already  been  hard  hit  with  the  closing 
of  American  Saint  Oobain  Qlass  In  Arnold 
and  the  phasing  out  of  the  Alcoa  Industry 
In  New  Kensington.  Many  In  the  above  com- 
munities have  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  their  homes  and  businesses  and 
their  only  concern  Is  for  them  to  be  able 
to  live,  work  and  trade  here. 

The  people  In  these  communities  are  very 
concerned  now  about  the  build  up  of  Im- 
ported steel.  IX  this  situation  continues,  many 
In  the  valley  and  outlying  communities  will 
be  out  of  work  and  In  Jeopardy  of  losing  their 
homes  which  they  bought  by  hard  work  and 
toil.  Please  support  laws  and  raise  tariffs  on 
Imports  so  that  our  position  In  the  world 
steel  market  does  not  decline  and  save  our 
Jobs  and  give  the  employes  back  their  enthu- 
siasm for  working  and  saving  toward  a  better 
and  more  secure  future. 

The  full  page  advertisement  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  13,  1970,  urged 
Congress  not  to  enact  a  trade  bill  that 
would  place  quotas  on  imports  that  have 
recently  cost  700,000  American  workers' 
Jobs  and  threaten  tens  of  thousands 
more.  The  advertisement  gave  the  Im- 
pression that  all  the  group  of  51  cor- 
porations named  as  the  ''Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Trade"  oppose 
quotas  solely  to  preserve  their  role  as 
U.S.  companies  engaged  in  world  trade. 

In  the  Interest  of  fair  play — if  not  fair 
trade — we  believe  that  Congress  should 
be  aware  of  these  companies'  non-Ameri- 
can interests,  particularly  that  many  of 
these  companies  have  large  foreign  op- 
erations and  export  goods  to  the  United 
States.  Thus,  any  import  restriction  leg- 
islation would  have  a  direct  effect  on 
their  foreign-made  products.  These  c(Hn- 
panles  are  not  American  firms  in  the 
textbook  sense.  In  matters  of  U.S.  Im- 
ports, they  are  no  different  from  any 
other  foreign  corporations  which  ship 
foreign-made  products — often  made  at 
pitifully  low  wages — into  the  United 
States  to  compete  with  U.S.-made  goods 
at  the  same  or  only  slightly  lower  prices. 

The  companies  In  the  advertisement 
have  foreign  afBliates  in  108  countries, 
and  32  of  the  compsmles  have  ownership 
In  Japanese  firms,  many  producing  the 
same  goods  abroad  they  once  produced 
in  the  United  States.  Would  not  it  be 
fairer  to  the  reader  and  to  the  Congress, 
for  example,  if  Xerox  had  identified 
itself  as  Fugl-Xerox  and  Caterpillar 
Tractor  had  identified  itself  as  Caterpil- 
lar Mitsubishi,  Ltd.?  Would  not  it  have 
been  fairer  if  Singer  Sewing  Machine  had 
Identified  its  afOllation  with  Pine  Sew- 
ing Ifachlne  Co.  of  Japan  and  its  full 
ownership  of  Matsimioto  Mokko,  Ltd.  of 
Japan? 

A  full  list  of  the  foreign  ownerships, 
patent  arrangements.  Jointly  ventures 
and  marketing  agreements  of  these 
companies  is  unobtainable,  but  some 
public  records  show  a  high  degree  of 
financial  Involvement  abroad,  particu- 
larly in  Japan.  Similar  ties  exist  In  CaUf 
ada.  England,  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Communis,  Sweden.  Mexico,  Tai- 
wan, HoDg  Kong,  Korea,  and  elsewhere. 


The  corporations  that  paid  for  the 
advertisement  should  level  with  Congress 
and  the  American  public  by  using  their 
real  names.  It  would  then  be  clear  that 
these  "American"  companies  in  ECAT 
seek  more  Investment  abroad,  more 
manufacturing  abroad,  and  thus  more 
goods  to  be  shipped  Into  the  United 
States.  That  Is  not  foreign  trade.  That 
is  Intracorporate  transfers,  and  the 
losers  are  American  citizens  who  lose 
their  Jobs  in  machinery,  electronic 
plants,  sewing  machine  plants,  and  many 
more.  Eventually,  the  loser  is  the  entire 
American  standard  of  living. 

The  materials  follow : 
CoNGKESs:  Plkasx  Do  Not  Dxclabs  a  World 
Tkaoe  Was 

We're  talking  about  the  kind  of  trade  war 
that  may  well  result  If  protectionist  quota 
legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  passed. 

After  36  years  of  trade  expansion.  Congress 
now  is  considering  the  enactment  of  protec- 
tionist quota  proposals  that  run  contrary  to 
our  traditional  trade  policy  contrary  to  the 
needs  of  most  American  business  and  agri- 
culture, contrary  to  the  budget  of  every 
American  household  and  contrary  to  our 
vital,  immediate  interests  in  International 
negotiations.  If  passed,  this  legislation  could 
touch  off  a  chain  reaction  of  retaliatory 
measures  by  our  trading  partners  around  the 
world. 

This  threat  of  a  global  trade  war  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade  is  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed protectionist  legislation.  But  there  are 
other  close-to-home  reasons.  Enacting  such 
protectionist  legislation  would: 

Gravely  Jeopardize  foreign  markets  for 
American  business.  labor  and  agriculture 
that  now  total  some  $37  billion. 

Create  further  harmful  inflationary  pres- 
sures to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer  by 
arbitrarily  limiting  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

Weaken  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  po- 
sition by  reducing  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade 
surplus.  Government  experts  currently  ex- 
pect that,  under  present  circumstances,  the 
1970  trade  surplus  will  be  double  that  of 
I9<ig'8  $1.3  billion.  A  trade  war  will  drastically 
alter  these  circumstances. 

Blunt  domestic  incentives  to  modernize, 
to  cut  costs,  to  Increase  productivity  and 
output  by  erecting  shields  of  government  re- 
strictions about  certain  industries. 

Jeopardize  Jobs  of  American  workers  now 
employed  in  foreign  trade,  a  labor  force  of 
some  4  million. 

We  urge  Congressmen,  the  Administra- 
tion and  every  American  to  think  of  these 
things  when  considering  the  Import  quota 
legislation.  After  all,  who  wants  to  start  a 
trade  war  which  nobody  wants — and  nobody 
wins? 

Kl^KSGCNCT    OOMMrrm    rOR    AMXHICAN    TRADE 

(1211  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington 
DC.  200S6— 799  Broadway.  New  York,  N«w 
Tork  10003) 

William  M.  Allen.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Boeing  Company. 

Lee  S.  Rlckmore.  Chairman.  National  Bis- 
cuit Company. 

James  H.  Binger,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Honeywell  Inc. 

William  Blackle,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
CaterpiUer  Tractor  Co. 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  Vice  Cbaimuui. 
The  Bendlx  Corporation. 

Roy  D.  Chapin,  Jr^  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  American  Motor  Corpora- 
tion. 

Donald  W.  Douglas,  Jr.,  Corporate  Vice 
President — Administration.  McDonnell  Doug- 
las Corporation. 


Shelton  FUher,  President,  McOraw-Hlll, 
Inc. 

Henry  Ford,  II,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

Frank  Porster.  President,  Sperry  Rand  Cor- 
poration. 

Richard  L.  Gelb,  President,  Bristol-Myers 
Company. 

Peter  Grace.  President,  W.  R.  Grace  tc  Co. 

W.  P.  Owlnn.  Chairman,  United  Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  Chairman,  Texas  In- 
struments Incorporated. 

R.  V.  Hansberger,  President.  Rouse  Cascade 
Corporation. 

H.  C.  Harder.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  CPC 
International  Inc. 

D.  J.  Haughton,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 

Ellison  L.  Hazard.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  President,  Continental  Can  Company, 
Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz.  II.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

William  A.  Hewett.  Chairman.  Deere  & 
Company. 

William  R.  Hewlett,  President,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Company. 

Edward  B.  Hinman,  President,  Internation- 
al Paper  Company. 

Melvln  C.  Holm.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Carrier  Corporation. 

Robert  8.  IngersoU.  Chairman.  Borg-War- 
ner  Corporation. 

J.  K.  Jamleson,  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  Standard  Oil  Company  (N.J.). 

Gilbert  E.  Jones.  Chairman,  IBM  World 
Trade  Corporation. 

*Donald  M.  Kendall,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  Pepsi  Co..  Inc. 

John  R.  Kimberly.  Chairman.  Finance 
Committee.  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 

Donald  P.  Klrcher,  President,  The  Singer 
Company. 

James  A.  Linen,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Time  Incorporated. 

Ian  MacGregor.  Chairman,  American  Metal 
Climax.  Inc. 

J.  I.  Miller.  Chairman.  Cummins  Engine 
Company.  Inc. 

Milton  C.  Mumford.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Lever  Brothers  Company. 

James  A.  Newman,  President,  Booz,  Allen 
&  Hamilton  International. 

Peter  G.  Peterson.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Bell  A  Howell  Company. 

Rudolph  A.  Peterson.  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  Back  to  America,  N.T.  & 
S.A. 

John  J.  Powers.  Jr.,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent, Pfizer.  Inc. 

T.  J.  Ready.  Jr..  President.  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num &  Chemical  Corporation. 

O.  W.  Robinson.  President,  Marcona  Corpo- 
ration. 

James  M.  Roche,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

David  Rockefeller.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 

W.  E.  Schlrmer.  Chairman  and  President, 
Clark  Equipment  Company. 

Fred  M.  Seed,  President.  Carglll,  Inc. 

Robert  D.  Stuart,  Jr.,  President,  The  Quak- 
er Oats  Company. 

Charles  E.  Swanson,  President,  Encyclo- 
paedia Brltannlca. 

A.  Thomas  Taylor,  Chairman,  Deltec  Inter- 
national Ltd. 

Charles  B.  Thornton,  Chairman,  Litton  In- 
dustries, Inc. 

Lynn  Townsend,  Chairman,  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration. 

John  M.  Will,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines. 

Jonph  C.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Xerox  Corporation. 

Walter  B.  Wrtston.  Chahrman,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 
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Partial  summary  of  foreign  holdings 
of  multinational  companies  listed  in  ad- 
vertisement   paid    for    by    "Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Trade": 
SuMMART   or  Foreign  Holdings 

BOEING    CO. 

1.  Wholly  owns  Boeing  of  Canada  Ltd.;  en- 
gaged m  overhaul,  modification,  field  service 
and  spare  part  support  for  Vertol  helicopters 
In  Canada. 

2.  Is  afflUated  vrith  and  owns  10%  of  the 
largest  aerospace  company  in  Germany  Mes- 
serschmidt  Bolkow— Blohm  GmbH. 

3.  Company  planning  to  construct  a  $3.5 
mllilon  structural  fiberglass  factory  near 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba. 

NATIONAL  Bisctrrr  CO. 

1.  Company  has  world-wide  operations. 

2.  Some  of  the  company's  subsidiaries  are: 
Chrlstls,  Brown  &  Co.  Ltd.   (Canada). 
Nabisco,  Ltd  (England). 

Fireside  Food  Products  Co.  Ltd  (Canada). 

Griffin  &  Sons,  Ltd.   (New  Zealand). 

Nabisco— La  Favorita  C.A.  (Caracas,  Vene- 
zueU)  60%  owned. 

Kut-as-Sayyld  Estate,  Ltd.   (Iraq). 

Salua  Blscottl  ed.  afllnl  S.p.A.  (Italy). 

Reid  MilUng  Ltd.  (Canada) . 

Nablsco-Fomosa.  S.A.  (Mexico) . 

National  Blscut  (France) . 

Oxford  Biscuit  Factory  Ltd.  (Denmark). 

Industries  Nabisco-Cristal,  8.A.  (Nicara- 
gua). 

HONEY  WELL,     INC. 

1.  Some  subsidiaries  are: 

Honeywell  Controls,  Ltd.   (Toronto). 

Honeywell,  A.B.    (Stockholm.  Sweden). 

Honeywell,  N.V.  (Amsterdam,  The  Nether- 
lands). 

Honeywell  Europe,  Inc.,  (Brussels,  Bel- 
gium) . 

Honeywell,  S.A.I.C.  (Argentina) . 

Honeywell  GmbH.    (Frankfurt,  Germany). 

Honeywell  Defense  Products  Europe,  8.A. 

R.L. 

Oy  HoneyweU  A.B.  (Helsinki,  Finland) . 

3.  Affiliates: 

Yamatake-Honeywell  Keiki  Co,  Ltd.  (Ja- 
pan) 60%  owned. 

Yamatake-Honeywell   Co.   Ltd.    (Taiwan). 

CATEBFILLAS  TRACTOR  CO. 

1.  Wholly  owns: 
Caterpillar  of  Australia  Ltd. 
Caterpillar  of  Belgium  SJl. 
Caterpillar  of  Brasil  S.A. 
Caterpillar  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Caterpillar  Mexicana.  S.A.  de  C.V. 
Caterpillar  Overseas  Credit  Corp.  S.A. 
Caterpillar  France  8.A. 

Caterpillar  (Africa)  (Pty)  Ltd.  Johannes- 
burg. S.  Africa. 

Caterpillar   FarEast  Ltd.  Hong  Kong. 

2.  Affiliates: 

Caterpillar  Mitsubishi  Ltd.  Tokyo,  equally 
owned  with  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd., 
Segaml,  Japan. 

BENDIX     CORP. 

1  Some  subsidiaries  are: 

Akebono  Brake  Industry  Co.  Ltd.,  (Tokyo) 
10.3%  owned. 

JldoehaKlkl  (Tokyo)  13%  owned. 

Bendlx  Taiwan  Ltd.  (Taiwan) 

Ducelller  et  Cle  (Parts,  France)  60% 
owned.  ^  . 

Jurld  Werke  Gmbh  (Hamburg.  Germany) 

49%  owned. 

Bendlx  Mlntex  (Pty.)  Ltd.  (Australia) 
61%  owned. 

Greenpar  Engineering  Ltd.  (Essex.  Eng- 
land). 

AMERICAN     MOTORS 

1.  Some  subsidiaries  are: 
Amralcan  Motors  (Canada)  Ltd. 
Canadian  Fabricated  Producte  Ltd. 
American  Motors  of  South  Aflloa   (Pty.) 

Ltd. 
American  Motors  del  Peru. 
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A.M.C.  de  Venezuela,  C.A. 

2.  Affiliates: 

IKA-Renault  S.A. 

VehlculOB  Automotors  Mexlcanos.  SA. 

MCDONNELL    DOUGLAS     CORF. 

Some  subsidiaries  are: 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Japan  Ltd.  (Tokyo). 

MC  GRAW-HILL,  INC. 

1.  Some  major  subsidiaries  are: 

McGraw-Hill  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  (South  Africa) 
(Pty.)  Ltd.  ,^ 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  (Eng- 
land). , . 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Cd.,  GmbH,  Dusseldorf, 

Germany. 

Llbros  McGraw-Hill  de  Mexico  S.A.  de  C.V. 

2:  Affiliates: 

Technlc  Union,  Paris,  Prance  (49%  inter- 
est). ^        „_ 

New  Medical  Journals  Ltd.  London,  Eng- 
land (50%  interest). 

Wwld  Medical  Publications  S.A.  BrusBeU. 
Belgium  (50%  Interest). 

Nlkkel-McGraw-Hlll  Inc.  Tokyo  (49% 
owned) . 

Tatu-McGraw-HUl  Pvt.  Ltd.,  New  Delhi, 
India  (40%  owned).         *» 

Penguin  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  (Great  Brit- 
ain) 10%  owned. 

FORD     MOTOR     CO. 

1.  FVjrd  Motor  Company,  Ltd.,  Britain,  pro- 
duces cars,  trucks,  commercial  vans  and  Ford 
tractors,  and  Is  the  and  largest  producer  of 
Buoh  items  In  the  British  Isles. 

a.  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada.  Ltd. 
(81%  owned)  is  the  2nd  largest  producer  of 
passenger  cars  and  the  largest  producer  of 
trucks  in  Canada. 

3.  Ford-Werke  A/G  produces  Ford  cars, 
light  buses,  pickups  and  vans,  and  Is  the  3rd 
largest  producer  of  such  vehicles  In  Ger- 
many. 

Subsidiaries  and  branches: 

4.  Ford  also  has  affiliates  In  many  coun- 
tries: 

Ford  Motor  Co.  S.A.  Mexico. 
Ford  Motor  Argentina. 
Ford  (Uruguay)  S.A. 
Ftord  Motor  Co.  Del  Peru  S.A. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  A/S  Denmark  78%  owned. 
Willys  Overland  do  BrazU  S.A.  Industria 
EComerclo  (Brazil)  62%  owned. 

BPERRT-RAND  CO. 

1.  Main  subsidiaries  are: 
Sperry  Rand  Canada. 
Sperry  Rand  Ltd.  (England) . 
Sperry  Rand  ItaUa.  S  J-A.  (Italy) . 
Vlckers  (Germany)  G.  mbH. 
Sperry  Rand  Australia  Ltd. 

2.  Affiliates: 

Tokyo  Kelkl  Selzosho  Co.  Ltd. 
Nippon  Univac  Kalsha  Ltd.  (Japan). 
Okl  Univac  Kabushlkl  Kalsha  (Japan) . 
West  &  de  Toit  (S.  Africa) . 

BRXSTOL    MTER8   CO. 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

Bristol  Banyu  Research  Institute  Ltd. 
(Japan). 

Bristol  Laboratories  (Japan)  Ltd.,  Bristol 
Industries  Ltd.  (Taiwan) . 

Bristol  Laboratories  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Bristol-Myers  Co.  Ltd.  (England). 

Deutsch-Drackett  Inc. 

Bristol-Myers.  Canada  Ltd. 

Bristol-Myers  (Japan)  Ltd. 

Clalrol  (Japan)  Ltd.,  Hair  Coloring  Indus- 
tries (Japan)  Ltd. 

W.  R.  GRACE  AND  CO. 

1.  Some  subsidiaries  are: 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co.  Ltd.   (Canada). 

Dubois  ChemlcaU  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Goldlng  Bros.  Canadian  Ltd. 

Howard  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Leaf  Confections  Ltd. 

Wlllard  Chemical  of  Canada  Ltd. 


Leaf  Belgium  N.V. 

8.  A.  Rene  WeU,  France  88%  owned. 
Hughes  Bros.  Ltd.,  Ireland. 
N.V.  Cacaofabriek  de  zoan    (The  Nether- 
lands). 

UNITED    ATRCRAFT 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

United  Aircraft  of  Canada  Ltd.  90.6%. 

2.  Affiliates: 

Ratler-Foreet  S.A.  France  (16%  owned) 
makes  aircraft  and  missile  components. 

Precilec  S.A.  (Prance)  20%  owned  makes 
electronic  components. 

Orenda  Ltd.  (Ontario)  40%  owned. 

TEXAS    INSTRTTMENTS 

1.  Ttoxas  Instruments  Japan  Ltd  (owned 
equally  by  Co.  and  Sony  Corporation). 

2.  Some  subsidiaries  are: 
Geophysical  Service  IntemaUonal  Ltd. 
Texas  Instrumentos  and  Electronlcos  do 

Brazil  Ltda.  ,     ^^ 

Texas  Instruments  Ltd.    (England)- 
Indonesia  Surveys  8_A. 
G.S.I.  de  Mexico,  S.A.  de  C.V. 

BOISE  CASCADE   CORP. 

1  Company  has  foreign  utUlty  operations, 
mainly  sale  of  electricity,  conducted  through 
subsidiaries  In  Ecuador.  Guatemala  and 
Panama — ^the  subsidiaries  are: 

Empresa  Electrtca  del  Ecuador  Inc. 
Empresa  Electrica  de  Guatemala.  S.A. 
Cla.  Panamena  de  Fuerza  y  Luz. 

2  Company  haa  subsidiaries  Including: 
Bolse-Oascade    International.    Inc.    which 

owns    Ontario-Minnesota    Piilp    and    Paper 
Company,  Ltd. 

Mobile  home  and  recreatltmal  vehicle 
plants  in  British  Columbia,  France,  England, 
and  The  Netherlands. 

CPC    INTERNATIONAL 

Principal  Subsidiaries: 

Clifford   Love   &   Co.,   Ltd.    (AustrsUa). 

Refineries  de  Malz.  Sj^IyC.  (Argentina). 

Reflnacoes  de  Mllho.  BrazU  Ltda.  (Brazil). 

Canada  Starch  Co.  Ltd. 

Brown  &  Poison  Ltd.  (England). 

LOCKHEED    AIRCRAFT 

1.  Among  the  companies  principal  subsidi- 
aries wholly-owned,  are: 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Infl.  A.  G.  (Switzer- 
land). ^ 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Intl.  Ltd.  (Hong  Kong) . 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  of  Canada, 

Ltd. 
Ijockheed  Offshore  Petroleum  Services  Ltd. 

Canada.  ,    ,     , 

Lockheed  SA.  de  C.U.  (Mexico). 
Lockheed  Aircraft  (Australia)  Pty.,  Ltd. 

CONTINENTAL    CAN    CO.,    INC. 

1.  Principal  subsidiary: 

Continental  Can  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 

H.   J.  HEINZ   CO. 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

H.J.  Heine  of  Canada  Ltd.  ^ ,  ,^^.  ^ 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  Ltd.  (91.16%  owned)  British 
Isles.  ^^    . 

Nlchiro-Helnz  Co.  Ltd.  (80%  owned)  to 
make  and  market  Heinz  products  In  Japan 
also  in  Australia.  Belgium.  Luxembourg. 
Holland.  Portugal.  VenezueU.  Swltzertand, 
Italy.  Psigo  Pago.  etc. 

DEERE    Al^    CO. 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

John  Deere  Ltd.  (Canada) . 
John    Deere   Intercontinental    Ltd.    (On- 
tario. Canada). 
John  Deere  (Prance) . 

2.  Jc*n  Deere  S.A.  Mexico  75%  owned. 
John  Deere-Lanz  Ver  waltungs  A.G.  Ger- 
many (99%  owned). 

John  Deere,  Ltd.,  South  Africa.  75% 
owned. 

HEWlXTT-P/^atARO    CO. 

1  Company's  Eurt^pean  operations  are 
bandied  by  whoUy-o>my4 .  Hewlett-Packard 
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8^.  (Switzerland).  This  oompuiy  has  2 
manufacturing  subsidiaries  and  9  marketing 
subsldlarleB. 

a.  AfiUlates: 

Yokogawa-Hewlett-Packard,  Ltd.  (40% 
owned)  makes  electronic  measuring  Instru- 
menta  In  a  plant  at  Bachotl.  Jap«n.  Tbe 
aflUlate  also  handles  companies  nuirketlng 
operations  In  Japan.  Also  In  Canada,  Mexico, 
Argentina.  Braisll,  Venesuela,  Aiistralla. 

INTSaNATIONAL  PAPm  CO. 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

Canadian  International  Paper  Company. 
British  International  Paper  Ltd. 
Canadian  International  Pulp  Sales  Ltd. 
International    Paper    Company    (Europe) 
Ltd. 

International  Paper  (Prance) . 

CA««TK»  CORP. 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

Carrier  Air  Conditioning  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Cam  well  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Toyo  Carrier  Kogyo  Kabushlkl  Kalsba 
(Japan)  75%  owned. 

Carrier  International  Sdn.  Malaysia. 

Carlyle  Air  Conditioning  Oo.  Ltd.,  United 
Kingdom. 

Carrier  GmbH  Germany. 

Boto-wAams  corp. 

1.  WhoUy-owned  subsidiaries  Include: 

Arplc  N.  V.  (Holland). 

Borg-Warner  Investments  Pty  Ltd.  Borg- 
Wamer  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Borg-Warner  Ltd.  (England)  which  owns 
Marbon,  Australia  Pty.  Ltd.  (55%)  Borg- 
Warner. 

Australia  Ltd.  (75%)  etc. 

a.  Affiliates  (Jointly  owned). 

UbeCyconLtd.  (Japan). 

Nsk-Wamer  KK  (Japan). 

Alsln-Wamer  KK. 

York,  India  Ltd.  New  Delhi,  India. 

BTAirn&ao  on.  co.  (nxw  jxxsst) 

1.  Company  owns  70%  of  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 
(Canada) . 

Company  owns  23  %  of  Introprovlndal  Pipe 
Line  Co.  (Canada). 

Company  owns  all  of  Esso  Eastern  Chemi- 
cals, Inc.,  which  coordinates  chemical  Inter- 
ests In  Ji^>an. 

Southeast  Asia,  etc. 

Company  has  extensive  Etiropean,  Latin 
American.  Middle  East  and  Far  East  holdings 
in  Norway,  Denmark,  West  Germany,  Bel- 
glum,  Venezuela.  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile 
etc. 


Has  17  mfg.  plants  In  15  nations.  Including 
Japan. 

IBM  World  Trade  Corp.  &  Its  subetdlarles 
operate  facilities  In  108  countries  In  1969. 

PZPSI   CO. 

1.  Subsidiaries: 

Paso  de  loe  Torros,  S.  A.  (Uruguay). 
Shanl  Bottling  Co.  (Pty)  Ltd.  S.  (Africa). 
Pepsl-Oola  Italia  S  J>.A. 
Pepsi  Co.  Overseas  Corp. 
Pood  Enterpriaea Ltd.  (Japan). 
BUke  Popcorn  K  K  (Japan). 
Pepsi-Cola  (Japan)  Ltd. 
Pepsi -Cola  (Pakistan). 
Pepel-Cola  Ltd.  (England). 
P^Ml-Cola Refrlgerantes Ltd.  (Brazil). 

KnnEXI.T-<XAXK  CORP. 

I.  Subsidiaries: 

Kimberly-Clark  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 
(Canada). 

Kimberly-Clark  Lumber  (Canada)  Ltd. 
(Inactive). 

Kimberly-Clark  de  Mexico  S.A.  (00% 
owned) . 

Kimberly-Clark  Far  East  Ltd.  (Singapore) 
60%  owned.  t 

Klmberly-CUrk  Ltd.  (England)  M%% 
owned. 

3.  Co.  has  property  In  Japan. 


SINCXR    CO. 

I.  Subsidiaries: 

Commercial  Controls  Canada  Ltd.  (Can- 
ada). 

Frlden  (Holland)  N.V.  (Netherlands). 

Frlden  S.  A.  (France)  — 88  percent. 

Singer  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Singer-Cobble  Ltd.  (Great  Britain). 

Singer  Industries  Ltd.  Nigeria. 

a.  Affiliates: 

Pine  Sewing  Machine  Mfg.  Co.  (50  percent 
owned)  which  makes  sewing  machines  In  a 
plant  In  Utsunomlya  Japan. 

Wholly  owns  Matsumoto  Mokko  Ltd.  which 
makes  cabinetware. 

Owns  50  percent  of  Pine  Transportation 
Ltd. 

Owns  45  percent  of  Controls  Co.  of  Japan. 

TIMS,    INC. 

Company  publishes  6  International  edi- 
tions of  Time  Magazine  Subsidiaries: 

Time-Life  International  de  Mexico,  S.A. 

Time-Life  International  (Nederland)  N.  V. 
(with  subsidiaries  In  England,  France,  Swit- 
zerland and  Curacao) . 

Time  International  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Little  Brown  &  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd.  60  per- 
cent owned. 

AMKRICAN    KKTAL   CUKAX 

1.  Some  subsidiaries  are: 

Climax  Molybdenum  N.  V.  (Netherlands) 

Amax  Elxploratlon  Quebec  Ltd. 

Amax  of  Canada  Inc. 

Kawneer  Co.  Canada  Ltd. 

Northwest  Amax  Ltd.  (Canada)  75  percent 
owned — the  Climax  Molybdeniun  Co.  of 
BClchlgan  owns  the  Climax  Molybdenum  De- 
velopment Co.  (Japan)  Ltd. 

CCIflcnfS   ENCDTX    CO.,   INC. 

1.  Subsidiaries  (wholly  owned) : 

Cummins  Diesel  of  (Canada  Ltd. 

Komatsu-Cummlns  Sales  Co.  Ltd.  (Tokyo- 
Japan)  51  percent  owned. 

a.  Foreign  Licensees,  etc. : 

Komatsu  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Frled's 
Krupp  (Germany),  Diesel,  Naclonal  BJl. 
(Mexico)  etc.,  Mexico  City. 

LSVER   BROS.    CO.    (XTNILRVKX   LTD.) 

Has  Interests  all  over  the  world.  Including 
Japan — subsidiaries  and  affiliates  are  not 
listed  separately. 

BOOZ,  AU.XN  a  HAMILTON,  INC. 

International  consultant  firm  In  Canada, 
West  Germany,  France,  Mexico,  etc. 

BELL  *  HOWRLL  CO. 

1.  Markets  In  U.S.  a  line  of  cameras  pro- 
duced by  Canon  Camera  Co.  Inc.,  Tokyo  and 
sold  as  Bell  &  Howell — camera  equipment. 

2.  Owns  90  percent  of  Japan  Cine  Equip- 
ment &  Mfg.  Co. 

3.  Wholly  owned  subsidiaries  Include: 
Ditto  of  Canada  Ltd.  Toronto. 

Bell  8c  Howell  Canada  Ltd.  Toronto. 

Bell  &  Howell  H.  B.,  Sweden. 

Bell  &  Howell  France  S.  A.  Parts. 

Devry  Institute  of  Technology  of  Canada, 
Ltd.  and  other  subsidiaries  In  Sweden.  Bel- 
glum.  Switzerland,  etc. 

PrSBR,   INC. 

Produces  In  Ji^jan— owns  Pfizer  Int.  Cotp. 
(Panama)  owns  80%  of  Pfizer  Taho  Oo.  Ltd. 
(Japan) . 

KAISKR  ALUICINDM   A   CHUOCAL   CORP. 

Company  has  world  wide  foreign  affillaten 
In  Japan,  England,  Canada,  Germany,  Italy, 

etc. 

MARCONA  CORPORATION BXTBamiART  OP  CTPRT7S 

MINKS 

Has  some  world  wide  affiliates — has  $260 
million  contract  to  provide  Japanese  Steel 
Makers  with  4.3  million  tons  of  liunp  ore. 

GKNioUL   MOTORS  CORP. 

Has  world  wide  holdings  such  as; 
General  Motors  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


Motors  Holding  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Vauxhall  Motors  Ltd.  (England) . 

Adam  Opel  (Aktlenogesellscbaft  (Ger- 
many) General  Motors  Holden's  Ptg.  Ltd. 
(Australia)  etc.) 

CLARK   EQT7IPMENT 

Company's  products  made  world  wide  by 
licensees,  some  of  whom  are  in  Japan — Sub- 
sidiaries include: 

Canadian  Tyler  Refrigeration  Ltd. 

Clark  Equipment  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Clark  Equipment  Ltd.  (Great  Britain) . 

Also  In  Switzerland,  France,  Venezuela. 
West  Germany,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Mexico,  l^^aln,  etc. 

QUAKRR  OATS 

Subsidiaries: 

Quaker  Oats  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Qtiaker  Oats  Ltd.  (England) . 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  (Germany) . 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  (New  Zealand) . 
Also    In    Mexico,    Nicaragua,    Colombia, 
Sweden,  etc. 

DKLTIC  INTZRNATIONAL  LTD. 

1.  Company  Is  In  investment  banking  busi- 
ness primarily  In  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

LITTON   INDTTSTRIK8,   INC. 

1.  Has  plants  world  wide.  Including  Ji^mu. 

CHRTSLKR  CORPORATION 

1.  Subsidiaries  Include: 

Chrysler  Antemp  Ltd.  (England) . 

Chrysler  Australia  Ltd. 

Chrysler  Canada  Outboard  Ltd.  (Canada). 

Chrysler  Canada  Ltd. 

Chrysler  Antemp  8.A.  (France) . 

Bootee  Motors  Ltd.  (England)  owns  73.8%. 

(Company  entering  Into  agreement  with 
Mitsubishi  Healy  Industries  Ltd.  subject  to 
Japanese  government  approval  to  f<»m  Joint 
auto  ventiire  In  J^>an,  (65%  Japanese 
owned.) 

AMERICAN    EXPORT 

1.  American  Export  Industries  owns  97.49% 
American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  Inc. 

2.  Owns  95%  of  Premium  Iron  Ores  Ltd. 
(Toronto)  Owns  American  Export  Inter- 
national, Inc. 

XBBOX    CORPOSATION 

1.  Company  is  world-wide,  some  principal 
subsidiaries  include: 

Universal  Mlcro&lms  Ltd.  (England). 
Xerox  of  Canada  Ltd. 

2.  Company  affiliates  Include: 

Rank  Xerox  Ltd.  (England)  owned  60%. 
Owns  50%  of  Pugi-Xerox  (Japan). 

CHASE    MANHATTAN   BANK 

Has  branches  in  many  countries. 

FUST    NATIONAL   CITT    BANK 

Has  branches  in  many  countries. 

BANK   OF    AMERICA 

Has  branches  In  many  countries. 


GAINESVILLE  DESERVES  TO  BE 
AJJLi- AMERICAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  is  one  of  22  cities  chosen  from  across 
the  Nation  as  finalists  in  the  Ail-Ameri- 
can Cities  Awards  Competition. 

Approximately  100  entries  were  re- 
ceived in  the  competition  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  Look  magazine.  The  finalists 
were  recently  annoimced  by  William  W. 
Scranton,  president  of  the  League,  and 
former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  spokesman  for  the  league  said  that 
the  finalists  this  year  had  stressed  ac- 
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complishments  in  the  areas  of  social  and 
race  relations  and  community  develop- 
ment. .  . 

Gainesville's  entry  was  sponsored  by 
the  Gainesville  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce which  cited  12  community  orga- 
nizations and  20  University  of  Florida 
fraternities  as  participants  in  community 
programs. 

Particularly  cited  by  the  chamber  were 
projects  such  as  "Project  Samson"  In 
which  University  of  Florida  students 
worked  in  liaison  with  local  anti-poverty 
agencies  and  students.  Through  this  pro- 
gram they  have  tutored  thousands  of  cul- 
turally deprived  children  and  worked  in 
adult  and  day-care  centers  as  well  as 
many  other  projects. 

"Comer  Drug  Store"  is  an  original 
concept  of  drug  counseling.  "Operation 
Outreach"  was  cited  as  a  work-study 
program  for  disadvantaged  youth,  and 
"Come  Together  Day"  was  a  fraternity- 
sponsored  program  to  bridge  the  com- 
munications gap  between  diverse  groups. 
Concerned  citizens  combined  their 
efforts  through  "Classroom  '68"  to  re- 
vitalize a  once  defeated  schoolbuilding 
bond  issue.  The  issue  was  passed  3  to  1 
after  a  concerned  effort  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  the  community. 

Gainesville  is  a  progressive  city  which 
has  grown  from  a  small  agricultural 
community  following  World  War  n  into 
a  modem  cosmwoUtan  university  city. 
As  the  city  grew,  so  did  its  problems. 
With  the  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Medical  Center  came  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  and 
Gainesville  became  a  national  center  for 
medical  research. 

The  University  of  Florida  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  is  today  one 
of  America's  foremost  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

The  story  of  Gainesville  cannot  be 
told  in  numbers  of  members  of  organi- 
zations or  in  projects,  but  only  in  the 
individual  efforts  of  so  many  citizens 
who  were  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
problems  facing  their  community  and  a 
determination  to  do  something  about  it. 
Let  me  cite  particularly  the  Gaines- 
ville Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing of  such  organizations  in  our 
State.  They  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
Gainesville  story  which  is  the  story  of 
people  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
modern  society  and  a  community  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  do 
something  about  them. 

There  are  problems  which  remain  to 
be  solved.  But  I  submit  that  an  aggres- 
sive and  dedicated  community  has  made 
forward  strides  far  beyond  those  made  by 
most  cities  its  size. 

In  my  opinion,  Gainesville  is  an  Ail- 
American  City,  and  its  story  an  inspi- 
ration for  a  nation  so  beset  by  urban 
problems.  This  country  can  well  look  to 
Gainesville  as  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  when  people  care. 

When  the  final  selection  of  All-Amerl- 
can  Cities  is  made,  I  feel  certain  that 
Gainesville  will  be  in  that  sdect  number. 
It  would  be  a  well-deserved  tribute. 


LET  US  USE  NASA'S  EXPERIENCE  TO 
FIGHT  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Spef^er.  yesterday  I  attended  the  Cali- 
fornia Congressional  Delegation  Confer- 
ence on  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control 
Legislation  organized  by  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  I  would  at  this  time  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  ABC  for 
sponsoring  that  worthwhile  meeting  and 
to  encourage  them  and  other  public  serv- 
ice minded  organizations  to  increase  par- 
ticipation in  and  support  of  such  activi- 
ties. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  are  all 
painfully  aware  of  the  threat  pollution 
poses  to  our  environment  and  health.  We 
are  also  cognizant  of  the  immensity  of 
the  task  before  us;  the  task  of  saving 
man  from  himself  and  protecting  our 
ecological  niche.  President  Nixon  In  his 
1970  state  of  the  Union  speech  and  in  his 
February  10  environmental  message 
vowed  to  make  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
and  urban  America  a  major  concern  of 
his  administration.  Many  of  us  have  spo- 
ken out  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
and  introduced  numerous  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  combat  the  problem. 
Newspapers,  radio,  and  television  have  all 
devoted  special  attention  to  this  blight. 
But  progress  has  been  slow  In  c(Hning 
while  the  time  remaining  to  solve  the 
problem  is  rapidly  running  out. 

In  the  April  24,  1970.  issue  of  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  have 
been  reorganized  to  stress  environmental 
acUvities.  The  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  changed  the  name  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministraUon  to  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity AdmlnlstraUon.  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  re- 
organization plan  which  became  effective 
February  1  renamed  the  former  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service.  On  January  13,  the  State 
Department  announced  the  formation  of 
a  new  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  consider  intema- 
tlonal  pollution  efforts.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  recently  estab- 
lished an  office  of  adviser  on  environ- 
mental quality  and  Congress  created  the 
National  Water  Commission  to  report  by 
1973  on  various  aspects  of  water  pro- 
grams including  meeting  future  needs, 
pollution  abatement,  technological  ad- 
vances and  the  like. 

In  addition,  the  Interior  Department 
has  created  an  environmental  planning 
staff,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  reorga- 
nized to  separate  its  health  and  safety 
enforcement  functions  from  its  mineral 
resources  and  environmental  functions, 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
created  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  environment  and  urban  affairs  and 
the  White  House  has  established  Its  own 
proliferation  of  environmental  groups. 

As  asked  in  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly article: 

Does  all  the  acUvlty  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
to  government  aeeadea  just  represent  a  1970 


fad?  Or  have  the  problems  of  man's  effect  on 
land  and  atmosphere  Anally  caught  on 
enough  to  sustain  concerns  for  finding  solu- 
tions? 

I  hope  that  the  answer  to  the  latter 
question  is  in  the  affirmative. 

In  an  effort  to  Insure  continuation  of 
the  struggle  to  clean  our  surroundings  I 
propose  to  utilize  a  work  force  consisting 
of  the  most  expert  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  the  world.  The  resolution  I  in- 
troduce today  calls  for  the  reorienting 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Into  the  environmental 
area  With  fxmds  for  space  activities 
being  cut  by  the  Congress  and  domestic 
and  environmental  programs  receiving 
greater  and  greater  priority,  I  felt  It 
would  be  a  tremendous  loss  to  our  Na- 
tion to  allow  the  scientists  and  engmeers 
now  employed  by  NASA  who  constitute 
a  unified,  coordinated,  and  extremely 
competent  work  force  to  be  disbanded. 
Accordingly,  I  feel  these  individuals  can 
lend  their  expertise  into  antipoUution 
undertakings  and  I  am  calling  for  the 
President  to  direct  NASA  programs  Into 
this  area  and  for  the  Congress  to  take 
cognizance  of  NASA's  expanded  role. 

As  an  advocate  of  economic  conversion 
who  has  particularly  been  concerned 
with  the  problems  faced  by  the  aero- 
space industry  in  southem  California,  I 
feel  the  personnel  of  NASA  can  adapt 
to  the  change  in  roles  that  I  caU  for  and 
work  effectively  in  combating  the  prob- 
l«n.  Needless  to  say.  I  envision  similar 
roles  available  for  members  of  the  aero- 
space industry  many  of  whom,  at  the 
present  time,  are  not  needed  by  firms  in 
that  field.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
utilize  the  skills  of  these  individuals  as 
well  and  I  Intend  to  continue  in  my 
efforts  to  utilize  their  talents  for  the 
national  good. 

I  now  Intend  to  contact  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  my  home  SUte 
(Mr.  MiLLBR)  who  chairs  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  Mr. 
Teagub  of  Texas  who  chairs  the  NASA 
Oversight  Subcommittee  to  determine 
their  reactions  to  my  resolution.  Hope- 
fully, with  their  support,  we  will  be  able 
to  utilize  the  assistance  of  the  men  who 
safely  landed  Americans  on  the  moon. 
With  their  help  In  the  environmaital 
fight  our  success  will  be  assured  and  man 
will  survive  so  that  someday  the  stars 
may  be  ours. 

For  my  colleagues'  information,  I  now 
include  the  text  of  my  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  the  agenda,  list  of  invitees  and 
participants,  and  suggestions  put  for- 
ward at  the  conference: 

H.  Con.  Res.  710 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  utilize  more  effeo- 
tlvdy  the  expertise  and  abUltles  of  the 
scientists  and  engineers  associated  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  the  fight  against  environ- 
mental pollution 

Whereas  due  to  the  technological  and  in- 
dustrial breakthroughs  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  environment  has  been  steadily  pol- 
toted;  and 

Whereas  both  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments have  taken  cognlxanoe  of  the  immedi- 
ate need  to  combat  this  pollution:  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  effectively  curtailing 
aU  forms  of  pollution  presenUy  afflicting  tha 
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United  States  and  every  other  nation  on 
earth  is  extremely  high;  and 

Whereas  the  necessity  of  combatting  the 
pollution  that  is  contaminating  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink  and  the  food  we 
eat  18  immediate;  and 

Whereas  the  destruction  of  life  forms  that 
play  a  vital  role  in  maintaining  man's  eco- 
logical niche  must  also  be  immediately 
halted;  and 

Whereas  environmental  responsibilities  of 
major  federal  agencies  are  quite  dispersed 
and  uncoordinated;  and 

Whereas  efforts  to  date  to  unify  federal 
activities  have  not  been  effective;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  under  one  federal 
agency  at  this  time,  a  unified  work  force  of 
such  scientific  and  technical  competence  as 
to  be  unsurpassed  In  the  history  of  mankind; 
and 

Whereas  this  body  of  men  and  women  are 
employed  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  environmental  crisis 
and  pressing  domestic  needs,  the  space  pro- 
gram is  being  curtailed;  and 

Whereas  due  to  this  curtailment  many  sci- 
entists and  engineers  will  out  of  necessity 
be  forced  to  leave  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  these  individuals 
would  represent  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  an 
experienced  and  coordinated  team  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  disbanded;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  technological  break- 
throughs aimed  at  saving  our  environment  is 
extremely  pressing:  Now.  therefore,  t>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that;  (1)  That  the  President 
should  take  those  steps  necessary  to  insure 
the  continued  utilization  of  employees  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  treat  them  as  a  source  of  unlim- 
ited expertise  and  accordingly  as  a  national 
resource;  and  (2)  direct  an  increase  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmirUstra- 
tlon's  present  antl-pollutlon  activities  in 
the  fields  of  energy  and  fuels,  and  science, 
research  and  technology:  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
assign  such  funds  as  necessary  from  its  Con- 
gressional appropriations  as  to  insure  that  a 
top  priority  Is  given  to  environmental  activi- 
ties of  that  Administration. 

TH£    CaUFORNIA    CONCBESSIONAL    DfXECATION 

CoNrcKENCE    ON    Peoekal    Ais   Pollution 
Control  Legislation 

-       AGENDA 

1.  11:30  a.m. — Welcoming  remarks  by  Ben 
Hoberman.  Vice  President.  American  Broad- 
casting Company,  and  General  Manager. 
KABC  Radio.  Los  Angeles. 

2.  Introductory  remarks  by  Dr.  Michael 
Sommer.  Director  of  Community  Relations. 
KABC  Radio.  Los  Angeles. 

3.  Morning  work  session. 

4.  1 :00  p.m. — Lunch. 

5.  .\fternoon  work  session. 

6.  2:30p.m. — Adjournment. 

INVITEES   TO   CONTERENCE 

1.  Congressmen:  Anderson.  Bell,  Brown, 
Burton.  Clausen.  Clawson,  Cohelan.  Corman. 
Edwards.  Ooldwater.  Gubser.  Hanna.  Hawk- 
Ins.  Holifleld.  Hosmer.  Johnson.  Leggett.  Mc- 
Closkey.  McFall.  Mailltard.  Mathlas.  Miller. 
Moss.  Pettis.  Rees.  Rousselot.  Roybal.  Slsk. 
Schmltz,  Smith.  Talcott.  Teague,  Ttinney, 
Van  Deerlin.  Waldle,  Wiggins,  Bob  Wilson, 
Charles  Wilson 

2.  Senators:  Cranston,  Murphy,  Muskie. 

3.  Executive:  Secretary  Volpe,  Secretary 
Richardson. 

4.  Governors:  Reagan. 

5.  Mayors:  Alioto,  Torty.  f 

6.  Supervisors:  Debs.  Dorn,  Habn.  Feln- 
stcln. 


7.  State  Senators :  Nejedly.  PetrlB. 

8.  State  Assemblymen:  Sleroty,  Schaba- 
rum. 

9.  Broadcasting  Associations:  Smiley. 

10.  Automobile  Industry:  Ford,  Townsend, 
Roche,  Chapln.  Mann. 

11.  Air  Pollution  Control  Experts:  Chau, 
Feldstein. 

12.  Scientists:  Dr.  Baagen-Smlt,  Dr.  Stark- 
man.  Dr.  Llbby.  Dr.  Beard,  Dr.  Pitts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    TOPICS    OF    DISCUSSION 
BY   CONFERENCE 

(Suggested  by  the  following  participants 
at  a  pre-conference  meeting  August  5,  1970, 
at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology:) 

Dr.  A  J.  Haagen-Smlt,  Chairman,  Califor- 
nia Air  Resources  Board  and  Professor,  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology: 

Mr.  Robert  Bush,  Deputy  to  Los  Angeles 
County  Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn; 

Mr.  Robert  Lunche,  Chief  Deputy  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Officer,  Los  Angeles  County 
Air  Pollution  Control  District; 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Hamming,  Chief  Air  Pollu- 
tion Analyst:  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  District; 

Additional  suggestions  were  made  upon  a 
review  of  these  recommendations  by  Mr. 
Robert  Chass,  Air  Pollution  Control  Officer. 
Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Control 
DUtrlct. 

/.  General  topics  recommended  for  discussion 
by  preconference  participants 

1.  The  desirability  of  Federal  assistance  to 
and  cooperation  with  the  States,  private  and 
public  power  sources  in  smog  prevention  and 
control. 

2.  The  desirability  of  additional  Federal 
air  pollution  controls  and  legislation  affect- 
ing the  States. 

3.  The  desirability  of  resolutions  by  the 
California  Congressional  Delegation  urging 
additional  Federal  air  pollution  controls  and 
legislation  for  all  States. 

4.  The  desirability  for  Federal  strict  com- 
pliance with  air  pollution  control  standards. 

//.  Specific  topics  recommended  for  discus- 
sion by  preconference  participants 

1  The  desirability  of  Federal  financial 
support  for  full-scale  application  of  air  pol- 
lution control  techniques  by  States  and  local 
agencies,  including  Federal  financial  sup- 
port for  State  and  local  inspection,  moni- 
toring, measurement,  etc. 

2.  The  desirability  of  Federal  income  tax 
exemptions  for  individuals  wishing  to  in- 
stall State-approved  emission  control  devices 
on  pre-1966  automobiles. 

3.  The  desirability  of  Federal  legislation 
requiring  automobile  manufacturers  to 
guarantee  emission  control  systems  on  new 
automobiles  for  a  minimum  of  10.000  miles 
of  car  usage,  and  preferably  for  20.000  or 
50.000  miles  of  car  usage. 

4.  The  desirability  of  Federal  time  sched- 
ules for  the  phasedout  removal  of  lead  from 
gasolines. 

5.  The  desirability  of  Federal  require- 
ments and  time  schedules  for  the  lowering 
of  octane  levels  in  gasolines. 

6.  The  desirability  of  the  creation  by  Con- 
gress of  a  Federal  Power  Plant  Commission 
whose  determinations  regarding  the  sites  of 
power  plant  locations  should  be  coordinated 
with  similar  State  commissions. 

7.  The  desirability  of  Federal  financial 
support  for  the  creation  and  operation  of 
additional  local  and  State  ptollution  control 
agencies,  including  the  providing  of  Federal 
technical  assistance  In  personnel  and  equip- 
ment. 

8.  The  desirability  of  Federal  eiux)urage- 
ment  and  financial  incentives  for  the  build- 
ing of  nuclear  power  plants. 

9.  The  deelrablllty  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  agencies  for  solid 
waste  disposal. 

10.  The  desirability  of  Federal   research 


funds  to  State  and  local  agencies  for  the 
improvement  of  pollution  control  technol- 
ogy. 

11.  The  desirability  of  Federal  compliance 
with  local  pollution  control  regulations  and 
permits. 

12.  The  desirability  of  Federal  post-assem- 
bly line  Inspection  of  emission  control  de- 
vices on  new  automobiles. 

13.  The  desirability  of  the  substitution  of 
1973  automobile  exhaust  emission  standards 
with  1975  standards,  and  the  substitution 
of  1976  standards  with  1980  standards. 

14.  The  desirability  of  the  increased  al- 
lotment of  natural  gas  supplies  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

15.  The  desirability  of  Federal  tariffs  and 
quotas  on  low  sulfer  oil  Imports. 

16.  The  desirability  of  firm  Congressional 
support  of  the  Murphy  Amendment  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 


TRADE    RESTRICTIONS 
ILL-ADVISED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hanna)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
textile  import  restrictions,  although  the 
subject  of  much  high  sounding  and  mag- 
nanimous rhetoric,  is,  after  all,  simply 
one  of  participation  in  a  market.  To  put 
it  plainly,  a  market  is  created  when  peo- 
ple have  money  to  spend.  This  money 
comes  from  jobs.  If  and  when  jobs  are 
denied  or  decreased,  so  likewise  goes  the 
market.  This,  then,  is  the  substance  of 
the  issue  over  imports.  In  the  prevailing 
environment  of  a  downturn  in  business 
and  an  upturn  in  unemployment,  many 
are  focusing  on  imports  as  the  culprit. 
Although  merely  a  short-term  outlook, 
this  viewpoint  is  fast  becoming,  if  it  has 
not  already  become,  the  dominant  politi- 
cal one. 

I  feel  justified  in  seeing  this  point  of 
view  as  being  dominant  for  four  specific 
reasons :  First,  over  200  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  Chairman  Mills  in  sup- 
porting legislated  trade  restrictions,  and 
that  ultimately  over  300  will  be  behind 
such  legislation;  second,  through  vigor- 
ous efforts,  the  textile  industry  has  made 
great  strides  in  minority  employment, 
thus  garnering  support  from  minority 
groups  for  restrictive  legislation;  third. 
the  labor  unions  have  now  taken  a  pro- 
tectionist turn  and  have  added  their 
support  for  trade  restrictions;  and 
fourth,  the  President  has  indicated  his 
clear  support  for  definitive  steps  to 
rectify  the  problem.  I  feel  I  must  also 
point  out  that  this  commitment  is,  how- 
ever, in  no  wise  unattached  from  cam- 
paign promises  made  by  Mr.  Nixon  in 
the  early  stages  of  his  southern  strat- 
tegy,  moves  which  were  directed  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
southern  textile  industries. 

These,  then,  are  the  political  realities 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  How- 
ever. I  also  feel  that  we  should  seriously 
examine  the  premises  behind  these 
political  facts  of  life. 

The  specific  argument  bein«;  made  by 
those  urging  imposition  of  textile  import 
Quotas  is  that  the  dcnnestic  textile  In- 
dustry is  being  severely  damaged  by 
oompetiUon  from  imported   textiles.  I 
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find  little  substance  to  this  argument, 
as  indicated  by  the  figures  in  the  at- 
tached information:  the  textile  indus- 
try £ls  a  whole  has  seen  marked  advances 
in  both  net  and  gross  income  over  the 
past  five  years.  As  for  those  few  that 
have  not  managed  so  well,  given  the  gen- 
eral picture,  I  would  suggest  that  rea- 
sons other  than  textile  Imports  are 
behind  such  failures.  No  other  explana- 
tion can  logically  account  for  the  differ- 
ences between  the  accomplishments  of 
Indian  Head,  Inc.,  and  the  dismal  show- 
ing of  Spring  Mills,  Inc.  As  the  figures 
indicate,  Indian  Head  has  doubled  its 
gross  income  and  almost  tripled  its  net 
income  while  Spring  Mills  was  experi- 
encing a  significant  decline  in  gross 
income  and  what  must  be  almost  a 
debilitating  reduction  in  net  income. 
Such  erratic  performance  cannot  be 
attributed  to  increased  competition  from 
Imports  unless  the  entire  industry  Is 
equally  affected,  which  is  obviously  not 
the  case.  I  submit  that  a  more  plausible 
cause  lies  in  the  quality  of  management 
and  administration— in  this  area  there 
can  be  contrasting  Indices  of  perform- 
ance as  these  inputs  are  Isolated  from 
the  market  processes,  which  the  effect 
of  imports  quite  obviously  is  not. 

I  am  further  disappointed  by  the  ap- 
parent conviction  held  by  the  textile  in- 
dustry that  it  should  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Nixon  administration's 
ineptness  in  fighting  this  Nation's  infla- 
tion problems.  By  its  arguments,  it  seems 
that  the  textile  industry  expects  to  ex- 
perience no  increase  in  unemployment 
and  no  decline  in  business  activity  when 
these  very  same  conditions  are  afSicting 
the  entire  business  community  in  this 
country.  I  have  not  been  apprised  of  any 
statistics  which  indicate  that  the  Ameri- 
can textile  manufacturers  are  suffering 
any  more  in  these  areas  thar  any  other 
comparable  business  sector  in  the  econ- 
omy. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  loss  of  jobs 
in  the  aerospace  industry  alone  far  out- 
numbers the  positions  lost  in  the  textile 
industry.  The  tmemployment  and  under- 
employment in  this  Nation's  vital  hous- 
ing industry  reveals  but  another  obvious 
error  in  emphasis  by  this  administration. 

Another  aspect  of  the  domestic  textile 
market  deserves  mention  at  this  time.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  composition  of 
the  domestic  market.  One  small  fact 
which  Is  ignored  by  the  supporters  of 
restrictive  quotas  as  citations  of  the  great 
quantity  of  imports  flooding  the  market 
are  produced  is  the  actual  percentage  of 
the  supply  provided  by  imports.  I  believe 
this  figure  is  vital  as  it  gives  the  relative 
position  of  imports  to  the  domestio  siu)- 
ply.  In  dollar  value,  all  textile  imports 
supply  only  4  percent  of  the  domestic 
consumption.  This  figure  is  for  total  im- 
ports and  I  think  as  I  now  turn  to  spe- 
cifics of  certain  supplying  countries  the 
need  for  a  selective  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  textile  import  restrictions  will  be- 
come clear. 

Other  data  which  I  am  appending  to 
this  statement  relates  to  Pacific  Ocean 
countries  which  serve  tis  significant  sup- 
pliers of  textile  imports  to  the  United 
States  and  the  role  played  by  the  textile 
industry  in  the  domestic  economies  of 
those  coimtries.  I  draw  attention  to  the 


figures  dealing  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (ROK)  and  the  Republic  of 
China — ROC — Taiwan,  as  against  the 
situation  elsewhere,  particularly  pertain- 
ing to  Japan.  As  the  figures  show,  the 
balance  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Korea  and  China  has  placed 
both  of  these  countries  deeply  in  debt  to 
the  United  States.  Such  is  obviously  not 
the  case  with  Japan. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  these 
two  countries  as  being  developing  coun- 
tries, especially  in  the  field  of  textiles. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  most  of  the  discus- 
sion relative  to  Pacific  Ocean  textile  sup- 
plying countries  has  centered  about 
Japan.  I  would  point  out,  however,  that 
Japan  does  not  speak  with  a  common 
voice  for  all  of  these  countries.  Given 
this  clarification.  I  think  it  important  to 
consider  fully  the  implications  any  gen- 
eral restrictive  quotas  might  have  for  the 
separate  and  quite  distinct  economies  of 
this  area. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  attached  in- 
formation. ROC  provides  but  2.6  percoit 
of  all  cotton  textile  imports.  ROC  and 
ROK  combines  provide  only  3.3  percent 
of  all  wool  impoits.  A  special  case  arises 
in  the  field  of  manmade  textiles,  of  which 
ROC  and  ROK  together  supply  22.7  per- 
cent of  all  imports,  the  circumstances 
of  which  I  will  return  to  later.  In  any 
event,  it  seems  qtiite  dear  that  these  per- 
centages can  not  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  alleged  problem  with  Import  com- 
petition against  domestic  production,  a 
competition  which,  if  you  will  recall. 
comprises  but  4  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  market. 

An  entirely  different  picture  emerges, 
however,  upon  examination  of  the  role 
played  by  the  textile  industry  in  the 
domestic  economies  of  the  exporting 
countries,  particularly  relative  to  the  ex- 
port facet  of  the  economies.  In  ROC,  tex- 
tile exports  comprise  almost  25  percent 
of  all  exports,  in  ROK,  almost  40  percent. 
Of  these  percentages,  the  United  States 
absorbs  almost  40  percent  of  the  textile 
exports  of  ROC  and  almost  50  percent 
of  the  textile  exports  of  ROK.  It  should 
be  quite  apparent  the  impact  restrictive 
quotas  would  have  on  these  economies. 

This  destructive  impact  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  domestic  economies  of  the 
supplying  countries.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  U.S.  aid  Investments  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  directed 
to  making  the  people  of  these  two  coun- 
tries consumers.  With  one  stroke  of  the 
pen.  we  will  In  effect  deny  the  United 
States  this  market.  Ultimately,  the  trade 
balance  will  be  the  final  arbiter  of  this 
action.  For,  If  we  deny  these  covmtries 
the  U.S.  dollars  needed  to  purchase  U.S. 
exports  by  restricting  Imports,  then  there 
will  follow  predictable  offsetting  export 
losses.  These  countries  will  be  forced  to 
develop  new  trading  partners  and  new 
markets  and  the  US.  economy  and  con- 
sumer will  lose. 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  this  eco- 
nomic backfire  has  been  ignored,  to  date, 
by  the  proponents  of  this  bill.  The  initial, 
short  term  benefits  will  fall  In  the  main 
on  the  east  coast,  as  the  West  and  Mid- 
west are  deprived  of  their  primary  sour- 
ces of  suwJly.  the  Pacific  Ocean  nations. 
As  these  suppliers  deplete  theh:  supply 


of  U.S.  dollars,  their  purchases  of  VS. 
exported  foods  and  foodstuffs,  grains  and 
fiber— items  produced  by  the  West  and 
NUdwest— will  fall.  This  will  endanger 
many  of  those  employed  in  these  activi- 
ties, and  no  protection  has  been  con- 
sidered for  these  jobs  as  well  as  numer- 
ous positions  in  oWier  export  industries 
whose  markets  will  be  restricted — ^ma- 
chinery, aircraft,  computers;  these  Jobs 
need  protectiag  as  much  as  those  in  the 
textile  industries. 

One  last  item  l)efore  closing  deals  with 
a  subject  mentioned  earlier,  that  of  man- 
made  textiles.  This  industry  shows  great 
promise  for  developing  countries  due  to 
its  high  potential  differential  in  costs 
which  permit  high  profit.  For  a  mini- 
mum outlay  for  crude  chemicals,  these 
industries,  after  minimal  processing,  can 
achieve  a  high  net  profit,  a  margin  es- 
sential to  developing  coimtries. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  other  as- 
pects of  this  bill  reveal  further  signifi- 
cant impacts.  The  "trigger"  date,  1967. 
is  particularly  beneficial  to  Japan  as  it 
seriously  affects  the  competition  facing 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic 
of  China.  In  1967,  the  Japanese  exports 
were  at  their  peak  and  Korea  and  China 
were  only  just  beginning  to  compete  in 
the  world  market.  Thus,  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  not  equitably  apphed,  as 
has  been  argued  by  many.  Japan's  posi- 
tion is  carefully  safeguarded  as  the  sole 
source  of  these  Imports  at  the  expense 
of  other  suppliers.  This  may  well  develop 
into  a  statistical  progression  increas- 
ingly In  favor  of  Japan  as  Japan  will  re- 
ceive more  and  more  of  the  consumer's 
purchasing  dollar  as  prices  increase.  To 
my  mind.  It  seems  strange  and  unpro- 
ductive to  turn  our  public  trade  policy 
against  free  trade  and  against  the  con- 
sumer with  special  legislation  for  spe- 
cial people. 

If  my  colleagues  will  recall,  yesterday 
I  urged  the  Rules  Committee  to  provide 
this  body  with  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider in  some  detail  the  provisions  of 
this  far-reaching  bill.  I  reiterate  now 
this  plea  and  Implore  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  provide.  If  not  an  open  rule,  then 
at  least  a  modified  closed  rule  which  will 
permit  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  sepa- 
rate titles  of  the  bill. 

As  I  imderstand  the  proposed  bill,  it 
will  consist  of  three  titles.  The  first,  deal- 
ing with  Presidential  authority  to  adjust 
tariffs  on  Imported  goods  on  labor-cost 
ratios  is.  at  best  Ul-timed,  although  cer- 
tain portions  might  be  acceptable.  Hie 
second  title  provides  totally  unJustifiaUe 
protection  to  one  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy, and,  as  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  a 
segment  not  realistically  in  need  of  such 
protection.  Totally  ignored  in  this  re- 
gard are  the  numerous  small  businesses 
which  do  deserve  some  form  of  protec- 
tion from  Japanese  competition,  stich 
as  musical  instnmient  manufacturers. 
There  are  a  plethora  of  small  businesses 
which  are  literally  being  nm  out  of  busi- 
ness and  whose  cases  are  considered  only 
to  a  severely  limited  degree,  if  at  all,  in 
thlstlUe. 

The  major  portions  of  the  third  title 
I  have  little  quarrel  with.  I  am.  howerer. 
upset  over  the  provisions,  as  I  understand 
them,  dealing  with  domestic  Intemation- 
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al  sales  corporations.  In  my  opinion, 
DISC  will  place  a  needless  burden  on  the 
Treasury  and.  ultimately,  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  I  am  not  impressed  that 
this  is  a  program  which  will  improve  the 
performance  of  export  industries  in  the 
international  market. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Presidait,  I  have 
urged  the  formulation  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  viable  altemaUves  to  this  dis- 
turbing piece  of  legislaUon.  The  text  of 
this  letter  follows  as  does  the  information 
which  I  maiUoned  earlier.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  careful  and  detailed  at- 
tention to  this  information  aa  I  feel  it 
provides  a  significant  insight  into  the  al- 
legations and  myths  surrounding  this 

issue. 
The  matorial  referred  to  follows: 

ADCTJ8T  7.  1970. 
riKlMIWIt   BICBABB  NnoN. 

The  White  Houee. 

WaaktMOton.  D.C.  _       ^ 

D«A«  M».  Pmsidknt:  It  Is  encouraging  to 
note  your  recent  statements  on  the  probable 
destructive  Impact  ol  the  trade  rwrtrlctlon 
leglsUtlon  now  being  considered  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Oommlttae.  I  share  your  concern 
that  these  proposals  do  not  offer  what  is  re- 
QUlred  to  provide  the  necessary  ameUoraUon 
lor  the  diverse  domestic  economic  activities 
which  are  not  oompeUtlve  with  today's  Im- 

^Tb  my  mind,  there  exist  more  constructive 
means  of  de&Ung  with  this  problem,  means 
which  will  not  have  the  precipitate  and  del- 
eterious effect  on  our  IntemaUonal  trade 
itiaUons  as  those  now  under  consideration. 
I  would  urge  the  immediate  lormulation  of 
proposals  as  follows: 

(1)  A  program  to  provide  government 
assistance  to  Individual  firms  and  workers 
mjur«d  by  Import  competition; 

(3)  A  program  supported  by  the  Federal 
government  to  Improve  and  support  the 
ownpeUtlve  position  of  the  affected  Indus- 
tries; and 

(3)  A  program  supported  by  the  Federal 
government  to  retrain  and  redirect  those  em- 
ployees Irretrievably  damaged  by  Import 
competition. 

These  approaches,  in  my  opinion,  are  more 
intelligent  and  rational  and  less  negative 
than  the  approach  now  being  considered.  For 
these  reasons,  I  feel  there  wovUd  be  wide 
support  in  the  Congress  for  such  programs. 

Of  course,  my  full  support  will  be  forth- 
coming for  any  effective  anti-dumping  meas- 
ures. Ukewlse.  I  encourage  strong  and  effec- 
tive actions,  whether  taken  imllaterally  or 
multUaterally.  against  unfair  competition 
from  our  international  trade  partners. 

I  hope  you  can  understand  and  share  my 
deep  concern  for  the  future  of  the  principles 
of  Tree  trade  and  healthy  IntemaUonal  com- 
petition. These  have  been  the  historical  hall- 
mark of  America's  international  economic 
and  trade  policies.  Any  actions,  whether  leg- 
islative or  executive,  which  serve  to  tarnUh 
these  policies  must  be  avoided. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  tot  your  con- 
sideration of  this  matter.  I  remam 
Tours  sincerely, 

RiCHABD   T.   HANI*A, 

U.S.  Congressman. 

OBNXBAI.  ElFLAKATOBT  OOTUHS  OF  THE  DATA 

Pmskntkb  Bxlow 

I.  Domestic  textile  Industry  (Exhibit  A) . 

A.  Market  standings. 

B.  Boonomlc  condition. 

II.  Long  Term  interests  and  history  re  In- 
ternational trade  (Exhibit  B) . 

A.  Percentage  of  textile  imporU  re  domes- 
tic consumption. 
m.  Contribution   to   "problem"    (Exhibit 

O). 


IV.  Impact    of    Restrictions    on    F<»slgn 
Economies  (Exhibit  D) . 

A.  Japan. 

B.  Hong  Kong. 

C.  China. 

D.  Korea. 

Exhibit  A 
BtjaLiNOTOM  nnmsTBixs,  ikc. 
Operates  127  plants  In  90  VB.  Commu- 
nities: 76,  North  Carolina;  63, 14  other  sUtes. 
X.  Stock  activities 
1.  Trading  prices   (high  and  low) :    1966, 
60%,  26V4;  1967.  43H.  27%;  1968.  61%.  38%: 
1969,  46%.  331/4. 
3.  Dividends   paid    (stock   split   3   for    1, 

is^^^lj. ..■■» 

.«, ; » 

1.40 


1968   

1969   

B.  Kamtitgi  and  volume 
1.  Earnings: 

a.  Net  InoMne: 

1966    $77,094,019 

1967    68,348,000 

1988  78,963,000 

1969    :::"""" 78.18».000 

b.  Oross  Income: 

IMB  - $307,469,696 

1967 183.628,000 

1968  348.327,000 

1969  "'"." 269,416,000 

CANNON  urua  CO. 
Operates  16  plants  in  8  U.S.  Communities: 
14,  Nwth  CaroUna;  2,  South  Carolina. 
A.  Stock  activitiea 
1   Trading  prices    (high  and  low):    1966, 
138,  91;  1968,  128,  76;  1967.  100,  76;  1968.  89, 
76. 
3.  Dividends  paid: 

1966   — W  95 

1966    *•?" 

1967-69    *•"' 

B.  Eaminga  and  volume 

1.  Earnings: 

a.  Net  mcome: 

lOgg  $36,394,996 

19gg   ~ 30,483.574 

1967  13,788,409 

1968 ::::""" 17,748,40© 

b.  Orosa  Income: 

1968  868,930,803 

1966  I 46.982.977 

1967 87.674.666 

1968  I." 80.137,899 

COLLINGS    *    ATKMAW    COBP. 

Operates  22  plant*  In  20  U.S.  and  Canadian 
communities:  11,  North  Carolina;  3.  Penn- 
sylvania; 3.  Quebec;  4.  Georgia;  1.  South 
Carolina;  1.  Ontario. 

A.  Stock  activities 

1  Trading  prices  (high  and  low):  1966. 
38%.  18;  1967.  33,  19;  1968.  48%.  27V4;  1969. 
30%,  30. 

3.  Dtvldeztdspald: 

1966 - •;  « 

1967  J-20 

1968  120^ 

1969  0.67% 

1969  (after    8    for   a   qtUt.   Jtma 

1969)    OW 

B.  Samings  and  volume 

1.    Earnings: 
a.  Net  income: 

1966  $6,866,197 

1967  6.317.638 

1968  7.163.880 

1969  10. 810. 609 


b.  Oross  income: 

«9M  $168,907,000 

1907 180,369.000 

1968  196.962.000 

1969  """ 232,433.000 

CONB    MILLS    COBP. 

Operates  36  plants  in  6  states:  16,  North 
Carolina;  1,  Alabama;  1.  New  Jersey:  6.  South 
Carolina;  I.Texas. 

A.  Stock  activities 

1  Trading  prices  (high  and  low) :  1986,  83. 
30%;  1966.  83%.  80;  1967.  28%,  20%;  1968, 
25%,  19%;  1969,34%,  13%. 

3.  Dividends  paid: 

1966  — •^  00 

1966-67  ]-^ 

1968-69 *•'" 

B.  Earnings  and  volume 

1.  Earnings: 

a.  Net  Income: 

1906         $9,663,486 

1966 "'SS'^J? 

1967   6.377,261 

1968 - 3,449.818 

b.  Oross  Income: 

1966     $381,764,000 

1988  "'     819,806,000 

1987  386,848.000 

1968  """..'. 381.033.000 

DAN   EIVXB  KILLS,  INC. 

Operates  planU  m  18  VS.  communities:  9. 
South  CaroUna;  3,  Virginia;  1,  Georgia;  6. 
AlBK^ma;  1,  North  Carolina. 

A.  Stock  activities 

1.  Trading  prices  (high  and  low):  1966. 
34%.  30%;  1966,  37%.  30;  1967.26,30%;  1968, 
37%.  31. 

3.  Dividends  paid: 

1966   - •!  00 

1968    ^-^ 

B.  Earnings  and  volume 

1.  Earnings: 

a.  Net  Income: 

1966  $13,742,839 

1966  16.311.834 

1967   7.847.000 

1968 7.628.000 

b.  Oross  Income: 

1986  $281,683,000 

1988 1 330.476.000 

1967  283.830.000 

1968  mini 313.083.000 

nZLDCBKST   MILLS.  INC. 

Operates  plants  in  13  UJB.  communities: 
10,  North  CaroUna;  1,  Virginia;  1.  Oeorgla. 
A.  Stock  activities 

1.  Trading  prices  (high  and  low) :  1966, 
37%.  39%;  1966.  88%,  19;  1967.  29%.  30;  1968. 
46%, 36%. 

3.  Dividends  paid: 

1966-67  — •J-^O 

1968    .— - 1  80 

B.  Earnings  and  volume 
1.  Earnings: 
a.  Net  income: 

1966  $7,688,000 

1966   8.800.000 

1967    6.938.000 

1988   „ 9,679,000 


b.  Oross  income: 


1968  

1966 

1967  

1968  


$179,466,000 

194.860.000 

196, 826, 000 

333.006.000 
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INDIAN   HEAD,  INC. 

Operates  64  plants  in  32  states  and  3  for- 
eign countries:  New  York.  VirglnU.  Ohio. 
North  CaroUna.  Tennessee.  Colorado.  Penn- 
sylvania, nilnols,  Mississippi.  Indiana.  Wash- 
ington. Massachusettt.  Kansas.  Kentucky, 
South  Carolina,  Connecticut,  Alabama.  Dela- 
ware. Michigan.  Arkansas.  California.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Ontario  and  The  Netherlands. 
A.  Stock  activities 

1.  Trading  prices  (high  and  low) :  1966.  31. 
16%;  1966.  36%.  16%;  1967,  48%,  18%;  1968. 
46%, 39%. 

a.  Dividends  paid: 

1966    - W.'40 

1966    - - ♦* 

1967 »2V4 

1968    - —         OO 

B.  Earnings  and  volume 

1.  Earnings: 

a.  Net  income: 

1965    $4,349,636 

1966  —- - 7.996,638 

1967   - 9,746,781 

1968    13,071,783 

b.  Oross  income: 

1966   $304,049,000 

1966  388,608,000 

1967 368,083.000 

1968   409,161,000 

KXNDALL  COMPANY 

Textile  division  operates  14  plants  in  9 
U.S.  communities:  8,  South  Carolina;  4  Ala- 
bama; 2.  North  OaroUna. 

A.  Stock  activities 

1.  Trading  prices  (high  and  low) :  1966. 
60%.  35%;  1966.  60%.  80;  1967.  69%.  36; 
1968.66,45%. 

2.  Dividends  paid: 

1966  80.76 

1966  100 

1967 107% 

1968 110 

B.  Earnings  and  volume 

1.  Earnings: 

a.  Net  Income: 

1965 - $8,426,234 

1966   9,426,000 

1967  — 9,070,000 

1968   9,164.000 

b.  Gross  income: 

1965 - $20,442,926 

1968     22,973,000 

1967 23,376.000 

1968 - 34,636,000 

LOWBNSTXIN    *    SONS,    INC. 

Operates  25  plants  in  18  U.S.  communities: 
19,  South  Carolina;  2,  Alabama;  2,  Vortb 
Carolina;  2,  Massachusetts. 

A.  Stock  activities 

1.  Trading  prices  (high  and  low) :  1965. 
26%.  16;  1966.  27.  14%;  1967.  20%.  15;  1968. 
32%.  17. 

2.  Dividends  paid : 

1966   - 80.46 

1966 - 0.76 

1967 0.80 

1968  0.82% 

B.  Earnings  and  volume 

1.  Earnings: 

a.  Net  income: 

1966     $6,060,808 

1966       7,893,423 

1967 6,107,661 

1968   8,078,970 


BIBOXL  TXXTILX  OOBP. 

Operates  plants  in  14  U.S.  and  Canadian 
communities:  8,  Sonth  Carolina;   1.  Maine; 
2,  Ontario;  2,  Oeorgla;  1.  Massachusetts. 
A.  Stock  activities 

1.  Trading  prices  (high  and  low) :  1966,  86. 
30%;  1966.26%.  16%:  1967,47,18;  1968.49%, 
87%. 

8.  Dividends  paid: 

1965  - - •0.36 

1966  - 100 

1967 116 

1968  1-20 

B.  Earnings  and  volume 

1.  Earnings: 

a.  Net  income: 

1965   -  $6,771,000 

1966  - - 7,440,000 

1987  7,635,000 

1968 - - 4,460.000 

b.  Gross  Income: 

1966   $16,431,000 

1966   19.609.000 

1987      31.058.000 

1968   16.888.000 

SPBINO    MILLS,   INC. 

Operates  30  plants  m  2  SUtes:  14  South 
Carolina:  6.  North  Carolina. 

A.  Stock  activities 

1.  Trading  prices  (high  and  low) :  1966. 
18%.  16%;  1967.  26.  17;  1968.  26%.  18%;  1969. 
23%.  16. 

2.  Dividends  paid: 

1966 •0.35 

1967-69 .  — 100 

B.  Earnings  and  volume 

1.  Earnings: 
a.  Net  income: 


b.  Gross  Income: 

1968  

1966   

1967 

1968 


1968  

1966 

1967  , 

1968  


$31,341,619 

17.996.865 

6.  800.  878 

1,898,611 


A.  Stock  acHvities 
1.  Trading  prices   (high  and  low):   1966, 
86%.  23%;  1967,  39%,  83;  1968.41,36%;  1969, 

87%,  26%. 
3.  Dividends  paid: 

1966-68 ,. »ia0 

1969    1-87% 

B.  Earnings  and  volume 

1.  Earnings: 

a.  Net  income: 

1966 $34,100,336 

1967 17,364.900 

1968 31.031.348 

1969   .— ^ 38.747.739 

b.  Oross  mcome: 

1966  $68,786,771 

1967  , a4, 187,771 

1968 78,0e7.6«l 

1968  77.814.0ei 

WX8T  POINT-PXPPXBXLL,  INC. 

Operates  83  planU  in  22  U.S.  communi- 
ties: 15.  Alabama;  3.  Massachusetts;  2.  Soutli 
Carolina:  10.  Oeorgla:  2.  North  Carolina;  1. 
Maine. 

A.  Stock  activities 

1.  Trading  prices  (high  and  low) :  1966. 
63%.  35%;  1967.  64.  37%;  1968.  54%.  40%; 
1969.  61%.  22%. 

a.  Dividends  paid: 

1966-67    $2.  86 

1968 8.00 

1909 - 1.86 

B.  Earnings  and  volume 
1.  Earnings: 

a.  Net  income: 

1966 $31,716,700 

1967 19.697.137 

1968  14.767.699 

1969  13.091,616 

b.  Gross  Income: 

1966 $61,380,700 

1967   47.834.390 

1968 ^ 48.436,644 

1969    40.985.837 


b.  Gross  Income: 


..  $309,866,000 
..  334,161,000 
..  311,477,000 
..     866. 688. 000 


1966   $303,166,000 

1966 388,652.000 

1967        266.386.000 

1968 267,976,000 

8TEVKNS  ft  CO. 

Operates  82  plants  In  10  States:  33  South 
Carolina;  9.  Georgia;  6,  Virginia;  1,  Califor- 
nia;   1,  Tennessee;    81,  North  Carolina;    7. 
Massachusetts;  1,  Alabama;  1,  Connecticut. 
A.  Stock  acUviHes 

1.  Trading  prices  (high  and  low) :  1966, 
73%,  42%;  1966,  80%.  37%:  1967.  67%.  39%; 
1968,  67,  52. 

2.  Dividends  paid: 

1965  - •1-76 

1966 2.06% 

1967-68 a.  88 

B.  Earnings  and  volume 

1.  Earnings: 

a.  Net  Income: 

1966   $39,413,823 

1966     32,661,078 

1967 84.766,618 

1968    . - 30.437.666 

b.  Oross  Income: 

1966 $846,670,000 

1966 891,471,000 

1987  933,637,000 

1968 1.064.816.000 

UNTTKO  MBCBANTS  Si  MANTTTACIBBS,  INC  - 

Operates  33  plants  In  7  States:  7  North 
Carolina;  4.  Oeorgla;  1,  New  Tork:  1.  West 
Virginia;  6,  South  Carolina;  3,  Massachu- 
setts; I.Tennessee. 


KlHIBIT  B 

Memobandum  on  tbx  TKxm^  Quota  Issxix 

gn/.ina*H  Is  a  ssTles  of  tables,  taken  from 
UB.  government  statistics,  analyzing  the 
U.S.  textUe  and  apparel  industries  In  terms 
of  sales  and  profits,  employment,  relatioti- 
shlp  of  Imports  to  domestic  consumption 
and  origin  of  imports.  The  data,  which  Is 
relevant  to  the  current  textile  issue,  show 
clearly  that  the  U.S.  textUe  industry  as  a 
whole  Is  not  suffering  from  Impc^ts. 

Whatever  resolution  emerges  from  the 
current  textile  controversy  must  take  into 
account  the  foregc^ng  basic  fact.  Before 
there  can  be  any  senslMe  resolution  there 
must  be  a  wUUngness  to  examine,  and  taUor 
remedies  to,  the  problems  of  specific  sectors 
of  the  industry.  A  comprehensive  system  of 
across-the-board  quotas  would  be  detri- 
mental to  American  consumers  and  Ameri- 
can exporters,  lead  to  a  contraction  of  wcrld 
trade,  and  reverse  the  sustained  pace  of 
worldwide  Indxistrlal  growth  and  prosperity 
which  has  resulted  from  the  uillghtened 
foreign  trade  policies  of  the  last  35  years. 


SUMMABT  OP  Statistics  on  Tbxtilb 
PaoDucnoN  and  Imposts 

The  attached  sUtlsttcal  information.  aU 
from  U.S.  government  sources  for  the  year 
1969.  shows  the  following: 

1.  Sales  of  the  domestic  textile  and  apparel 
Industries  have  risen  steadily  and  substan- 
tially from  $27.7  blUlon  In  1961  to  $44.6  IM- 
Uon  In  1969.  Profits  of  both  indiistrles  rose 
very  sharply  from  1961  through  1968;  textile 
profits  were  static  in  1968,  but  apfwrel  prcAts 
showed  a  large  increase. 

3.  Imports  of  aU  textiles  and  textUe  prod- 
ucts, made  of  synthetic  (man-made)  fibers, 
cotton  and  wool,  amounted  to  8.5  percent  of 
domestic   oons\in4>tion   in   bulk    (pounds). 
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They  accoxinted  for  4  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market  in  dollar  volume.  Imports  of  syn- 
thetic textUea  and  texUle  Imports  suppUed 
5.5  percent  of  the  tJ.S.  market  la  bulk  and 
about  3  percent  In  dollar  volume. 

3.  Employment  In  both  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel Industry  has  risen  steadily  from  1961 
through  1968.  despite  substantial  automa- 
tion. It  remained  staUc  In  the  apparel  Indus- 
try In  1969  and  the  first  quarter  or  1970.  and 
declined  fractionally  In  the  textile  Industry 
In  the  same  period.  There  Is  no  evidence  of 
serious  unemployment,  despite  the  business 
slowdown,  cut-back  of  war-related  orders, 
and  automation.  Olven  these  factors,  em- 
plo>Tnent  remains  surprisingly  high. 

4.  Substantial  amounts  of  textiles  and 
texUle  products  are  sold  to  the  U.S.  by  10 
countries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  14  In 
Kurope.  2  In  the  Middle  East,  and  10  In  the 
Par  East — 36  countries  In  all.  Some  46  per- 
cent of  all  textile  Imports  come  from  under- 
developed countries,  while  26  percent  come 
from  Japan  and  25  percent  from  Western 
Exirope.  The  percentage  originating  In  under- 
developed countries  has  been  rising  steadily 
In  recent  years,  notably  from  Korea,  Taiwan 
and  Hong  Kong. 

6.  In  summary,  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
Industries  are  continuing  to  enjoy  a  high 
level  of  sales,  profits  and  employment.  Im- 
ports from  some  36  foreign  countries,  while 
Important  to  the  economies  of  many  of  them, 
sum>Iy  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  huge  M4.5 
billion  U-8.  market  for  textiles  and  texUle 
products.  Contrary  to  popular  myth,  the 
"flood"  of  textile  Imports  Is  substantlaUy  un- 
der 10  percent  of  the  U.S.  market,  and  the 
U.S.  Industry  Is  patently  not  endangered 
thereby.  

SALES  AND  PRORTS  OF  U.S.  TEXTILE,  APPARa 

INDUSTRIES 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


1961 


1968 


1969 


Tiitile  indastry  sties 13,400 

AppartI  industry  sales 12,300 


2a  800 
20,000 


21.800 
22,700 


ToUl  22,700       40.800         44,500 

Texti!»  Industry  profits 589         1.276  1,145 

Appaiel  utdustiy  profti 331  856  953 


Total. 


920 


2.132 


2,198 


Seminary:  Sales  of  the  domestic  textile  industry  and  apparel 
inliBtry  kave  increased  steadily  since  1961,  even  shewing  an 
increase  in  1969  over  tlieir  record  pertormance  in  1968.  Profits 
o(  both  industries  rose  very  substantially- from  1961  to  1968. 
In  1969,  fertile  profits  remained  static  (at  a  record  level),  wliile 
apperel  profits  continued  to  rise  sharply. 

Source:  Federal  Trade  Commission— Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  quarterly  financial  report  for  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. 


EMPLOYMENT    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT    IN    TEXTILE    AND 
APPAREL  INDUSTRIES 
AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
[I  R  thousands) 


1961 


1968 


1969 


1st 

quarter 

1970 


Textile  industry 893.4       990.6       987.2  974 

Apparel  industry 1.214.0    1,407.9    1,417.5         1.407 

Total 2,107.4    2,398.5    2,404.7         2,381 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 
|ln  percent) 


1968 


1969 


Textile  industry 35  4.2 

Apparel  industry 5.9  S.9 

Note:  No  current  study  seems  to  be  available  to  analyze  the 
numerous  fKtors  affecting  employment  and  unemployment  In 
the  textile  and  apparel  industries  But  several  factors  enter  into 
play  (1)  the  slowdown  of  business  activity  since  mid-1969; 
Q)  a  cutback  in  war-related  orders  in  the  last  year;  (3)  a  con- 
stantly increasing  level  of  automation,  resulting  Irom  a  high 
level  of  investment  In  new  plant  and  equipment;  (4)  import 
competition  in  some  specific  products,  such  as  men's  shirts. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics* 
"Employment  and  Earnings  " 

iJelottons/iip  of  textile  imports  to  domestic 
consumption  (1969) 
[Value  In  pillllon  pounds] 
Manmade  fiber  textiles  and  manufactures: 

U.S.  production  (shipments) 6.346 

Plus  Imports 292 


Total    

Less  U.S.  exports- 


5,688 

-146 

Apparent   consun^tlon 6.493 

Imports  as  percent  of  Consumption:   6JS 
percent. 

Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures: 

U.S.  production  (mill  consumption)  3,926 

Plus  Imports 491 

Total — -  4,417 

Less  U.S.  exports — -232 

Apparent   consumption 4,186 

Imports  as  percent  of  Consumption:  11.7 
{jercent. 

Wool  textiles  and  manufactures: 

U.S.  production  (shipments) -  315 

Plus  Imports 106 


Total 


420 


Less  U.S.  exports. 


-5 


Apparent  consumption 415 

Imports  as  percent  of  (Consumption:  25 
percent. 

Total  cotton,  Manmtwles.  wool  textiles  and 
Manufactures : 

U.S.   production 9,687 

Plus  Imports 888 

Total   10,475 

Less  U.S.  exports —383 

Apparent  consumption 10,092 

Imports  as  percent  of  Constimption:  8 A 
percent. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Ofllce  of  Textiles 

Textile  imports  as  a  percentage  of 
domestic  consumption 
[Value  In  millions  of  dollars) 
Imp<Rls  of  consumer  textile  prod- 
ucts   1,099.6 

Imports  of  finished  textile  mate- 
rials (including  $232,000,000  of 
jute,  burlap  and  twine  prod- 
ucts)     - 776.4 

Subtotal    1.876.0 

Imports  of  rugs 68.8 

Total  Imports... 1,994.8 

U.S.  textUe  industry  sales 21, 800 

U.S.  apparel  Industry  sales 22,  700 

Total  domestic  sales 44,500 


U.S.  textile  ei^orts.. 
U.S.  apparel  exiwrts. 

Total   exports. 


576 
209 


784 


Domestic  textile  and  apparel  sales—    44,600 
Plus  total  Imports 1,044 


Total  46,444 

Less  total  exports —784 

Apparel    domestic    consump- 
tion       45,620 

Imports  as  Percent  of  Domestic  Consump- 
tion: 4.2  percent. 

Notk:  If  Imports  of  such  products  as  Jute, 
burlap  and  twine  are  eliminated,  the  percent- 
age of  Imports  Is  reduced  to  3.8  percent  of 
domestic  consumption. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  PT 
990  FTC-SEC  Study  previously  cited. 


SOURCES  OF  TEXTILE  AND  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS  IMPORTS,  1969 
)rigure$  in  thousands  of  square  yards| 


Manmade 
tMtiles 


Cotton 
textiles 


Wool  textiles 


Weftam  Hemisphere: 

Baitados 

Brazil 

Co4ombia 

Costa  Rics 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Trinidad 

Uruguay 

Canada 

Europe: 

AusfrU 

Belgium 

France .... 

Italy 

NaOwrlands 

Poland 


2.135 


778 
1,237 
2,342 
2,954 
18. 123 
1,606 


37,389 

29,224 

2,324 

946 
12, 825 
58,330 

547 


58,012 

8,629 
18.  US 
22.300 
65,549 
16,370 


2,780 
8,822 


17,004 

1,624 
37.291 

7,175 
61,482 

5,575 

5,170 
29,698 


2,331 
1,956 

1,734 

1,993 

2.163 

22,853 

598 


539 
5,173 


Manmade 
textiles 


Cotton 
textiles 


Wool  textiles 


Rumania 5.621 

Spain        10.923  25.098 

Switzerland 19.411  5.316 

United  Kingdom 32.354  19.  ?59 

WestGermaay 232,507  17.928 

Yugoslavia 1.588  16,217 

Near  East: 

Israel  31.172  11.430 

Egypt 31,788 

Far  East: 

Australia 

Hong  Kong 144,840  413,177 

India Hi'5iS 

Japan          585.242  335,697 

Korea 212,193  36,436 

Malaria 2.265  14,784 

Pakistan 94.767 

Philippines- •. 27.246  21.267 

Singapore 3.923  35.531 

Taiwan. 237,595  60,861 


731 

1,404 

18.827 

2,578 


765 


4,952 
32,541 

60,' 463 
4.052 


3,409 


>  Note-  The  very  large  number  of  foreign  countries  which  supply  textiles  to  the  Unitad  Statas 
rves  considerable  insight  into  the  worldwide  impact  of  proposed  textile  quotas:  it  also  suggests 
9i«  tremendous  administrative  diiBculty  in  applying  such  quotas.  Though  the  volume  of  shipments 


of  same  countries  siiewn  here  is  small,  taxtiles  represent  for  them  a  significant  part  of  their  manu- 
factured exports  (such  as  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Singapore,  Ireland). 
Source:  U.S.  Department  o<  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  TQ  2010,  2210,  2310. 
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IMPORTS  OF  CONSUMER  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS  (EXCEPT  RUGS) 
IValae  in  millioiis  of  dollars) 
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Western 
Total       Europe 


Japan 


Total 

from 

develop- 

Latin  ing 

Asia     America     countries 


Total l.OW-6  25«» 

Percent (") 

Cotton  apparel  and  house- 

hold  goods 312.2  45.2 

Percent ("•') 

Wool  apparel  ami  house- 

hold  goods 250.5  127.3 

Percent (*') 

Other  apparel  and  house- 
hold goods  (mostly  , 

synthetic) M6-9  ,,«•* 

Percent (>=•'> 


267.6 
(24) 

101.1 
(32) 

20.2 
(8) 


146.3 
(27) 


502.4 
(45) 

141.2 
(45) 

93.7 
(37) 

267.5 
(49.5) 


26.4 
(2.5) 

3.2 
(1) 

1.4 


21.8 
(4) 


503.7 
(49) 

144.7 
(«) 

95.3 
(38) 

290.6 
(5«) 


Western 
Total       Europe 


Japan 


Total 

from 

develop- 

Latin  ing 

Asia     AmerKa     countries 


IMPORTS  OF  FINISHED  TEXTILE  MATERIAL 


Total 776.4  208^ 

Percent ------  .(27) 

Cotton  ctoth  and  fabric 194.2  53J 

Perceal ------  ,i») 

Wool  ctoth  and  fabric 102. 0  17. 8 

Percent ("-5) 

Other  cloth  and  fabrics 

(mostly  synthetics) 217. 0  87. 7 

Percent -----  («0|) 

Silk  cloth  and  labrics 30.7  16.6 

Burlaps,  lute  and  twine 

manufacturers 232.4 

Total,  consumer  textile  prod- 
ucts and  finished  textUe 

material 1.876.0  463.2 

Percent (2=) 


217.3 

5^1> 

6^"3> 
(62) 

295.2 
6^^> 

(3) 

27.7 
(2) 

331.0 
(5) 

89.4 
l{*P 

23.0 
1.1\. 

8.3 
(2.6) 

31.4 

.2 

199.3 

9.1 

212.6 

484.9 
(26) 

797.6 
(42) 

54.1 
(3) 

861.7 
(«6) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  FT-990,  Oaeember  1969. 


ANALYSIS  OF  FOREIGN  ORIGIN  OF  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 


Major  suppliers  •    Substantial  suppliers «  Smaller  suppliers 


Western  Hemisphere..  Mexico  and  Canada....  Brazil  and  Colombia...  Ba|!|b|^*«^Go,^_R«. 

Trinidad,  and 
Uruguay. 
EuroDe  Belgium,  Italy,  France,  Netherlands,       Austria,  Poland 

""■*• United  Kinjdom.  Portugal,  Spain,  Rumania,  and 

and  West  Germany         Switzerland,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Ireland 


Major  suppliers  >    Substantial  suppHers  > 


Smaller  suppiian 


Near  East  Israel  and  Egypt 

Far  EalL.'..:..: India,  Hong  Kong.  Singapore *'-2',?':;" 

Korea,  Japan^  Malaysia. 

Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, and  Taiwan 


I  Over  50,000.000  square  yards  yearly. 
J  Over  25.000.000  square  yards  yearly. 
>  Less  than  25,000,000  square  yards  yearly. 

Note:  See  Ubie  batow:  ,, 

Major  suppliers jf 

Substantial  suppliers {i 

Smaller  suppliers if. 

Western  Hemisphere  suppliers }" 

European  suppliers 


2 

Near  East  suppliers .q 

Far  East  suppliers .g 

Suppliers  from  developed  countries {S 

Suppliers  Irom  underdeveloped  countries 

There  are  numerous  other  countries  which  ship  over  1^,000  «^|'•'^J"''.' «' X'j'*2,IZJ||5^ 
to  the  United  Stales,  including;  Tunisia  Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Norway     Smaller  suppliers 
listed  above  average  8,000.000  to  10,000,(XK)  square  yards  annually. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  TO-2010,  TQ-2210,  TQ^IO. 


EXHIBIT  C 

PACIFIC  TEXTILE  SUPPLIERS-VALUE  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 

pollar  amounb  in  thousands) 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


ToUl 


Percent 


Total 


Parcant 


C«'**,''=                                                                       J132,229 

Japan — mtk 

Hong  Kong fJ-iiS 

China  (Taiwan) "■^*' 

**•',•  83, 525 

Japan is  ifl2 

Hong  Kong *2'?Vf 

China  aaiwan) i-JJi 

Korea *•*** 

•"'",1!^?!=                                                                              ....  140,565 

i*P»" I":..: 10.912 

Korea ...... — . — --  7  077 

China  (Taiwan) ii  77e 

Hong  Kong,....  21,  7J6 

Wool  floor  coverings:  Japan "• '"" 


28.5 

19.2 

2.4 

25.5 

13.8 

.9 

.9 

54.5 
4.2 
^7 
8.4 

31.4 


$123,401 
92,318 
13.160 

79.291 

48,553 

3,112 

3.783 

126.984 

25,659 

15,456 

37,420 

3,500 


29.6 

22.2 

3.2 

25.9 

15.8 

1.0 

1.2 

40.7 

8.2 

5.0 

12.0 

16.9 


«148,815 

112,745 

14,731 

102,741 

67,778 

5,393 

4,592 

157,291 

56,197 

35,954 

51.058 

2,900 


29.1 

23.7 

3.1 

27.2 

18.0 

1.4 

1.2 

32.7 
11.7 

7.5 
10.6 

9.9 


$155,180 

124, 787 

13, 6M 

91,665 

80,662 

5,746 

6,685 

238,832 

85,117 

71.956 

72.114 

1,400 


29.4 

23.7 

2.6 

24.4 

21.5 

1.5 

1.8 

34.4 
12.3 
10.4 
10.4 
4.1 


SQUARE  YARDS  aHOUSANDS)  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


Cotton: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

China  (Taiwan) 

Wool: 

Japan 

Hong  Konj 

China  (Taiwan) 

Korea 

Man  made: 

Japan - 

Korea 

China  (Taiwan) 

Hong  Kong 

Wool  floor  coverings  (square  feet):  Japan. 


412.040 

354,275 

61,638 

58,231 

20,140 

1,9SB 

2,347 

444,986 
27.700 
32.857 
?.322 
SQL  900 


22.6 
19.4 
3.4 

33.3 

11.5 

1.1 

1.3 

55.8 
3.5 
4.1 
4.9 

72.4 


376,667 

354,868 

68,887 

54,231 

20,857 

1,968 

2,711 

352,123 
64,174 
59,492 
74,611 
12,000 


25.4 

23.9 

4.6 

391,612 

401,796 

70,810 

36.1 

13.9 

1.3 

1.8 

68,673 

29,823 

3,327 

3,220 

37.7 
6.9 
6.4 
8.0 

51.7 

434,853 

136,923 

122,841 

99,293 

10,700 

23.8 

24.4 

4.3 

35.9 

15.6 

1.7 

1.7 

30.2 

9.5 

8.5 

ia4 

32.1 


395,678 

413, 154 

60,854 

61,588 

32,717 

3,407 

4,068 

585,242 
212, 193 
237,595 
144,840 
3.700 


24.0 

25.0 

3.7 

32.8 

17.4 

1.8 

2.2 

32.8 
IL9 
13.3 
8.1 
12.0 
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1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Total 


Pcrcant 


Total 


PaicMt 


Total 


Paicant 


Total 


'^^Ij,         $13.9« 

pSStoi  ...  "OIZ 

asie::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  i^i:!?! 

Urufuay «•  JW 

Oth«ri ♦J.21 

Man  madt:  Ottitrt _ ».  553 

Wool  floof  ea«triii|$:  .  „^ 

Iraa                                         _ 8,900 

'"^ ::::iir."riii™iiiiiiii-i~ 3. «» 

Oth«....:"."-"~V."""lI""I"~~-"~""~-----'-  sio" 


3.0 
1.7 
4.0 
.3 

32.4 

1.5 
13.7 
9.S 

34.5 
12.8 
2.7 
12.0 


$13. 707 

6.159 

13.610 

3,695 

121.585 

1.697 
38,195 
34,707 

8,700 

3,400 

900 

2,400 


3.3 

1.5 

3.3 

.9 

29.2 

.6 
12.5 
11.1 

42.0 

16.4 

4.3 

U.6 


$12,725 
7.250 
7.924 
5.015 

130,593 

2.707 
44.838 

63.413 

9.700 

4,108 

900 

3,600 


2.7 
1.5 
1.7 
1.1 
27.4 

.7 
11.9 
13.2 

33.1 

14.0 

3.1 

a  3 


$18,441 

11,910 

8.127 

4,311 

147,237 

1,953 
51.583 
91,439 

12,000 
5,600 
1.500 
4,900 


SQUARE  YARDS  (THOUSANDS)  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


Cotton:  _^ 

Mil                        81,894 

SKii«:..:;: 5«.703 

mvSa                               >52."3 

tomt ID."! 

oSSs:.:;;;;:;::::;: 516.154 

U'"«M)r ^338 

Ottors MM? 

Maomada:  Ottion 52,23/ 

Wool  floor  cov«rinp(squartfMt):  ,  „„ 

Iran     .      .  ".„ ♦■«» 

tndii                                                        2.900 

Paktstan... ...... _  ^~ 

OtiMn 2.501 


4.5 

3.2 

8.4 

.6 

3i4 

74.868 
45,074 
84,605 
30,282 
360,468 

5.0 
3.0 
5.7 

to 

24.3 

77.665 
55.526 
54.744 
40.490 
374, 101 

4.7 
3.4 
3.3 
2.5 
22.7 

111,142 
95,067 
58,331 
31,789 

371,061 

4.2 
12.0 
6.5 

1.96S 
15.091 
69.152 

L3 

lao 

7.4 

4.011 

17,724 

154,057 

2.1 

9.3 

10.7 

2,557 
23.239 
172,691 

9.4 
6.8 

.7 

5.9 

3.500 
3.0g 

2.00O 

15.1 
8.6 

3,800 

3,500 

400 

2,900 

11.4 

ia5 

1.2 
8.7 

4,300 
4,900 

700 
4,300 

WESTERN  EUROPE  TEXTILE  SUPPLIERS-VALUE  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
jDollar  amount  in  tbouaandsl 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Cottoa: 

PwtHfal 

Spaiii 

Italy 

Wool: 

Italy 

Unitod  Kmtdoni- 

IraUod 

Wast  Gtrmany... 

Aintraiia' 

Man  mada: 

Wnt  Germany... 

Italy 

Franc*. 


Untcd  KintdOM.. 

Switzartand. 

Canada 

Wool  floor  covtrints: 

Balgium 

Oaamarli 

Unitod  Kinfdom.. 

Italy 

Portugal 

Graee* 


Total 

Ptrcwrt 

Total 

Parcwit 

Total 

Paicant 

Total 

$15,631 

3.4 

$6,640 

1.6 

$8,671 

1.8 

K741 

9,391 

2.0 

6.463 

1.6 

12. 572 

2.6 

9,180 

13,952 

3.0 

15.907 

18 

25,422 

5.3 

29,624 

79,444 

24.2 

75.607 

24.7 

85,432 

22.7 

76.218 

47.785 

14.6 

39.969 

13.0 

45, 165 

12.0 

44.009 

2,108 

.6 

6.004 

2.0 

5.859 

1.6 

5,992 

6,389 

1.9 

6.247 

2.0 

8.065 

2.1 

5-^ 

7,915 

2.4 

4.144 

1.4 

4.476 

1.2 

2,882 

7,443 

2.9 

18.223 

5.8 

33,295 

6.9 

49.343 

12,786 

4.9 

17,368 

5.6 

34,969 

7.3 

32, 497 

12,057 

4.7 

15.543 

5.0 

17,776 

3.7 

18,206 

6,552 

2.5 

5,664 

1.8 

11.307 

2.3 

12,100 

8,155 

3.2 

8,291 

2.7 

8.832 

1.8 

10,119 

6,034 

2.3 

6,435 

2.1 

11,038 

2.3 

13.356 

100 

.4  ... 

3,700 

12.6 

3,500 

500 

1.9 

500 

2.4 

1,900 

6.5 

1,500 

400 

1.6 

500 

2.4 

1,000 

3.4 

2,000 

100 

.4 

100 

.5 

700 

2.4 

800 

500 

1.9 

soo 

2.4 

500 

1.7 

SOO 

200 

.8 

200 

I.O 

300 

1.0 

600 

>  Not  in  Wastwn  Europo. 


SQUARE  YARDS  (THOUSANDS)  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


Portugal 112. 798 

Sp«n 44.» 

Italy 19. 986 

Wool' 

Italy 26, 058 

Unitad  Kintdom 21,397 

Irrtand 901 

WtstGarmany _ 2,825 

Australia  i 12,639 

Manmada:  ^  _„ 

Wast  Gamwiy 36.  JW 

Italy 28,997 

Fmc* „ 24,560 

Unit«J  KinidMi 17,814 

Switzofland. 28,843 

Canada' 63,405 

Wool  floor  cavtrJnti:  

B«l»i«« 200 

Donmarli _ 600 

Uailad  Kii«dMa I. W 

ISfciiL:;:;;::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::;;;;:::::::  m 

Gnan 200 


Pafcant 


3.5 

2.3 

1.5 

.8 

27.9 

.5 
117 
112 

35.0 

16.3 

4.4 

14.3 


6.7 
5.8 
15 
1.9 
22.5 

1.4 
12.4 
9.7 

119 

15.9 

2.3 

119 


Parcen, 


0.9 
1.7 
5.6 

20.3 

11.7 

1.6 

2.1 

.8 

7.1 
4.7 
2.6 
1.7 
1.5 
1.9 

10.2 
4.4 

S.8 
2.3 
1.5 
1.7 


6.2 

47,678 

12 

67, 518 

4.1 

29,835 

1.8 

2.4 

19,469 

1.3 

63.019 

18 

25,096 

1.5 

1.0 

22,390 

1.5 

51,000 

11 

60,306 

16 

14.9 

22.764 

15.1 

27,315 

14.3 

22.891 

12.2 

12.3 

17,006 

11.3 

21,405 

11.2 

22,313 

11.9 

.5 

1922 

2.6 

4,001 

2.1 

5,185 

2.8 

1.6 

2,460 

1.6 

2,965 

1.5 

1620 

1.9 

7.2 

71313 

4.9 

8,903 

4.7 

6,205 

IS 

4.6 

94,922 

10.2 

195,768 

116 

232,507 

110 

16 

49.336 

5.3 

109.170 

7.6 

65.549 

17 

11 

58,085 

6.2 

41,156 

2.9 

22,300 

1.3 

2.2 

16.633 

1.8 

38.105 

2.6 

32,354 

1.8 

16 

43,682 

4.7 

27,370 

1.9 

19,412 

1.1 

8.0 

51.2a 

S.S 

79,609 

5.5 

58,013 

13 

.S 

m 

.4 

6,100 

113 

5,900 

19.1 

L4 

700 

10 

2.100 

6.3 

1,700 

S.S 

.2 

400 

1.7 

lisoo 

19 

2,700 

17 

.4  ... 

1,300 

19 

1,500 

4.9 

1.4 

1.000 

4.3 

800 

2.4 

400 

1.3 

.5 

200 

.9 

400 

1.2 

700 

2.3 
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1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1968 


Taxtil*  production  as  parcant  of  GNP. . .  8. 45 
Tastila  axports  as  porcont  of  toUl 

exports "•' 

Taxtila  axporU  to  United  States  as 

percwit  of  toUl  export  to  Unit«l 

States M.4 

BaUnce  o<  trade  with  United  SUtes 

(milhottt  ol  U.S.  dollars) -« 

Textile  export  by  market  area  (1969): 

West  Europe 

Nortii  America 

Unitad  Slates 

East  Asia 

Southeast  Asia 

Alrica 

Otktr 


7.75 
14.1 

18.0 
-85.9 


8.83 

17.9 

19.6 
-157.3 


8.64 
21.7 

25.9 
-258.8 


9.75 
24.1 

25.4 
-358.1 


Percent 

11.5 

45.7 

37.6 

14.0 

,  11.9 

5.5 

11.4 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1968 


HONG  KONG  TEXTILE  ACTIVITIES 


Textile  produetiOB  as  pe«eeot of  GNP.._^ ---  ^\          jj^j           j4  j 

Textile  ixpofts  as  pefceetoJlDUIexpom.j^-            H  »•' 

Textile  exports  to  United  States  as  percent  01  lotH  ...           jj  q 

exports  to  United  States vv.  -■■J 

BalMce  of  trade  with  Unitad  StatM  (millions  t»  ^j, 

US.  dolUrs) +"*  +»        -!-*» 

Textile  export  by  marttet  are*  (1969):  x 

Southeast  Asia 33 

West  Asia 7 

Western  Europe -- ---- 24 

North  Amenc*(Unit*l  States,  22  p«c*rt) j 

Communist  bloc a 

Otiwr 


KOREA  TEXTtU  ACTIVITIES 


1965 


1966 


1967 


19 


1965       1966       1967       1968 


1969 


Textile  production  K.P«"2?i*|'''*P--------/v-- 

Textile  exports  to  United  States  as  percent  of  total  «  11  38  40  37 

export  to  United  States >-.■„••  li"         •^  '»  •« 

Balance  ol  trade  with  United  States  (millKWB  ot  ^JS       +404 

U.S.  dolUrs) ■^"'      ^  ^  


Textile  export  by  market  area  (1969): 

United  SUtes 

United  Kingdom 

Other 


Note:  West  German,  is  tN  oety  "Other-;  «M«nf  »•«;«{*«  "»«  ♦*•"  *  P*"*' ""  "«"« 
)"?'  textile  exports,  absorbing  15  percent  o«  the  total  export 


Textile  pcodueHoii  as  pmcwrtolGNP...  4.1 

Textile  exports  as  percent  o(  total  ^  ^  ^ 

T^rtSSw'pem'to  Uiitid  SWf.",' "    ' 

oercentot  total  exports  to  Unit*J  ^^  ^ 

Balance  of' trade  with  Uiited  State" 

(niUions  ei  U.S.  deUM^ -« 


4.3 

18.9 

22.6 
-85.9 


S.6 

20.6 

28.3 
-157.3 


5.4 


5.5 

37.9 


313  33.1 

-258.8       -388.1 


TextHe  export  by  market  aree  0969): 

North  America 

United  Stote 

East  Asia 

Southeast  Asia 

West  Europe 

Other 


.._.  4t.4 

46.5 

'    24.2 

::::::::::::  ^ 
6.5 


Kong 


WAR  IS  AN  UGLY  THING.  BUT  NOT 
THE  UGLIEST  OP  THINGS— CWO 
DENNIS  JAMES  BRAULT«  LAST 
REQUEST 

(Mr  (XEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  disheartening  aspects  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  that  while  giving 
exhaustive  coverage  to  its  critics  the  na- 
tional news  media  have  given  hardly  any 
coverage  to  the  real  heroes  of  the  con- 
flict. In  doing  so  they  have  done  a  great 
disservice  to  the  vast  majority  of  our 
youth  who  have  answered  our  country's 
call  and  have  served  with  distinction. 

An  outstanding  example  of  how  fine 
most  of  our  youth  really  are  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention.  In  a  brief  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Colebrook.  NJI.,  News 
and  Sentinel,  Dr.  CTement  E.  Brault  of 
Colebrook  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his 
son  Dennis,  who  had  been  kiUcd  In  com- 
bat in  Cambodia,  by  reprinting  a  quote 
from  John  Stuart  Mill  which  Dennis 
Brault  had  requested  be  inscribed  on  his 
casket  should  he  be  killed  in  service. 
These  words  express  a  feeling  shared  by 
most  patriotic  Americans,  yet  rarely  are 
so  eloquently  expressed. 

To  appreciate  the  meaning  of  these 
words  it  is  helpful  to  know  something 
about  CWO  Dennis  Brault.  Before 
volunteering  for  heUcopter  pUot  service 
with  the  Army  in  1M7.  he  attended  Holy 
O068  College  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Dur- 
ing his  first  tour  of  duty,  from  June 
1968  until  late  1969,  Dennis  Brault  had 
received  the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  acU<m,  the  Air  Medal  for  com- 
bat heroism,  the  Silver  Ster  for  gallantry 


In  action,  and  during  his  second  tour, 
for  which  he  volunteered  after  spending 
a  leave  at  home  In  January,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  Army  Commendation  with 
"V"  for  valor.  He  had  survived  two  pre- 
vious hellowter  crashes  before  being 
killed  in  combat  in  Cambodia  aa  June  26 
when  his  helicopter  was  hit  by  hostile 

fire  and  crashed.  

Dennis  Brault's  record  in  service 
proves  that  he  was  a  hero.  His  selection 
of  the  John  Stuart  Mill  quote  proves 
that  he  knew  why  he  was  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  what  he  was  fighting  for. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  E.  Brault  can 
be  proud  of  having  raised  a  good  son. 
They  deserve  our  respect. 
The  letter  follows: 

A  Pathd's  messack 
To  Oolebrook  News  &  Sentinel: 
In  memory  of  CWO  Dennis  James  Brault. 
HeUcopter  Pilot.   Ist   Air   Cavalry  Dlvlrton. 
Vietnam.  KlUed  In  Action.  June  26,  1970. 
Terterday  I  buried  my  eon.  He.  in  expecta- 
tion of  his  own  death  In  action,  had  l«ftto 
ihls  personal  effecte  but  one  requeet.  Thla 
was  that  a  copy  of  the  foUowlng  wonte  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  be  placed  on  hl«  casket: 

"War  la  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest 
of  things.  The  decayed  and  degraded  state 
of  moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which  thinks 
nothing  is  worth  a  war  is  worse. 

A  "utn  who  has  nothing  whit*  he  cares 
about  more  than  his  personal  safety  to  a 
miserable  creature  and  has  no  chance  of 
being  free,  unless  made  and  kept  so  by  the 
exerUons  of  better  men  than  hlmseU. 

No  words  of  mine  or  anyone  else  can  add 
to  the  ultimate  testimony  of  a  flag  draped 
coffin.  His  and  the  thousands  and  «w*uf^«" 
of  others  that  preceded  him  In  our  history 
surely  must  have  found  the  care  of  what 
made  the  United  SUtes  of  America  a  great 
country.  _   __  ^_ 

Dr.  CLSMXItT  X.  BBaULT. 
COLBBBOOK.  N.H. 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  STRIKES  AT 
THE  HEART  OP  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  POLLUTION  IN  EVERY 
STATE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  appropriations  for  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devel<«jment  activities  is 
a  clear  rejection  of  the  Nation's  fight 
against  pollution. 

One  of  the  main  items  added  to  the 
President's  request  was  additional  fund- 
ing for  badly  needed  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  These  funds  were  added  in 
keeping  with  the  President's  own  state- 
ments calling  for  urgent  action  on  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Now  the  President  vetoes  a  program 
which  would  prevent  the  dumping  of 
raw  sewage  into  the  Nation's  streams 
and  which  would  provide  local  commu- 
nities with  the  means  of  constructing 
water  treatment  plants. 

On  Monday,  the  President  sent  the 
Congress  an  urgent  message  (m  the  en- 
vironment in  which  he  said: 

Although  recognition  of  the  dang«  has 
come  late.  It  has  oome  forcefully  .  .  .  Much 
has  already  been  begun,  and  much  mow 
can  be  started  quickly  if  we  act  now. 

■nie  President's  veto  of  Tuesday  Ib  a 
direct  c«itradiction  of  his  meseage  on 
the  environment  delivered  to  the  Cmi- 
gress  Monday.  The  President's  message 
Tuesday  is  an  effective  veto  of  his  own 
words  of  Monday. 

In  his  message  on  the  environment 
Monday,  the  President  warned  erf  com- 
placency and  stated: 
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If  the  (jovemment  sits  Idly  by  these  .  .  . 
ecological  problems  will  become  a  permanent 
affliction. 

It  is  impossible  to  square  Tuesday's 
veto  with  the  statements  of  Monday. 

The  President,  in  vetoing  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department  ap- 
propriations failed  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  full  truth  about  the  crisis  that 
local  communities  face  in  providing 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

The  President  is  well  aware  that  there 
is  a  backlog  of  applications  by  local  com- 
munities aggregating  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion. Yet.  the  President  is  willing  to  veto 
a  $500  million  appropriation  which  would 
Just  begin  to  touch  the  surface  of  this 
mounting  problem. 

Surely  the  President's  advisers  do  not 
beUeve  that  it  is  proper  to  fight  inflation 
by  stopping  the  construction  of  water 
treatment  plants.  Mr.  Nixon  is  playing 
politics  with  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

The  Congress  raised  the  funds  for 
water  and  sewer  grants  from  President 
Nixon's  budget  proposals  of  $150  million 
to  $500  million — an  increase  of  $350  mil- 
lion. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  indicates  that 
there  is  a  backlog  of  $2.5  billion  in  appli- 
cations by  local  communities  seeking  as- 
sistance in  the  construction  of  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  Including  the  local  con- 
tribution for  these  facilities,  the  backlog 
represents  more  than  $5.5  billion  of  water 
and  sewer  plants. 

A  State-by-State  breakdown  of  the 
backlog : 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  GRANT  APPLrCATIONS  FOR  WATER 
AND  SEWER  ASSISTANCE  NOT  FUNDED  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  ANO  UKBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


Grant 

Numbw 

applica- 

Total 

of  grant 

applica- 

tions 

project 

amount 

cost 

Statt 

tions 

(miltions) 

(millions) 

Alabama 51  $IS.68  $33.66 

Alaska 15  7.27  17.  IS 

Arizona...: 31  11.85  26.30 

Arkansas 52  20.97  45.57 

CaStomii 271  158.17  3«5.2S 

Colorado 73  19.71  4S.62 

Connectieat 95  59.82  155.36 

DoUwara S  3.30  6.99 

Florida 135  69.12  164.03 

Gaorgia 43  19.64  46.39 

Hawaii 19  5.78  14.12 

Idaho 3  .69  1.39 

Illinois. 191  89.58  201.96 

Indiana 77  48  57  131.00 

Iowa 67  20.58  44.89 

Kansas 60  13.60  28.89 

Kentuc*y 28  55.89  136.54 

Louisiana 107  70.17  158.16 

Maine  48  8.31  lt58 

Maryland 27  22.44  51.12 

MasactwMtU 225  93.33  227.23 

Michigan 30S  331.20  722.95 

Minnesota S3  42.49  68.76 

MisissippL 29  10.8S  28.48 

Mitaoari 104  34.06  8a56 

MonUna 14  2.47  4.89 

Nebraska 45  16.80  48.64 

Ne«da 16  4.30  11.27 

New  Hampshire 27  11.84  27.00 

NewJers^r 163  92.55  209.20 

NewMeiin 13  2.61  6.83 

New  York 426  441.50  887.13 

North  Carolina 48  19.12  51.30 

North  Dakota 7  2.01  3.51 

Ohio 255  204.45  420.62 

Oklahoma.™ SI  15.31  36.U 

Oregon 47  26.18  65.68 

Pennsylvania 317  158.68  343.72 

Rhod*  Islar^d 26  16.93  39.06 

South  CaroliDa 44  16.93  48.40 

Sooth  Dakota 17  3.76  8.07 

Tennessoo 47  16.33  38.91 

Texas 224  55.39  130.52 

Utah 60  14.01  33.41 


state 

Number 
of  grant 
applica- 
tions 

Grant 
applica- 
tions 
amount 
(millions) 

Total 

proiecl 

cost 

(millions) 

Vermont 

Virginia 

33 
55 
63 
36 

85 

5 

25 

1 

$7.41 
47.10 
17.06 
25.13 
37.79 

.37 
5.78 

.14 

$16.89 
01.47 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

40.51 

35.54 

84.74 

.79 

Puerto  Rico     - 

13.81 

Virgin  Islands 

.29 

National  total.. 

4.308 

2.496.75 

5.538.22 

PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSIONS— A 
WASTE  OF  MONEY  AND  A  THREAT 
TO  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Presi- 
dent Nixon  desires  to  hold  down  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  have  a  suggestion  for  him— 
eliminate  the  nearly  1,600  advisory  com- 
mittees and  commissions  proliferating 
the  executive  branch. 

As  Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats 
has  testifled,  no  one  really  knows  how 
many  of  these  commissions — ranging 
from  interagency  committees  to  full- 
blown Presidentisd  commissions — actu- 
ally exist  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Special  Studies  Subcommittee  of 
the  Crovernment  Operations  Committee, 
headed  by  the  Honorable  John  S. 
MoNACAN.  of  Connecticut,  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  ferretting  out  the  facts 
on  these  commissions.  Appearing  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  esu'lier  this  year, 
ofBcials  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice identified  almost  1,600  different  ad- 
visory and  interagency  committees  float- 
ing around  the  executive  branch.  The 
figures  include  nearly  200  Presidential 
commissions  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  every  reason  to 
feel  that  these  figures  are  well  on  the 
consenative  side.  I  suspect  that  there  are 
several  dozen  more  commissions  buried 
deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

However,  just  taking  those  1,600  com- 
mittees and  commissions  identified  by 
the  GAO,  it  appears  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  Is  being  tapped  for  at  least  $100 
million  annually  just  to  keep  these  advi- 
sory groups  afioat.  In  addition,  there  are 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  printing  costs  required  to  immortalize 
the  findings  of  these  commissions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume tluit  President  Nixon  could  save 
the  Nation  between  $100  and  $150  million 
annually  if  he  would  issue  an  Executive 
order  today  eliminating  these  unneces- 
sary commissions  and  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

Some  of  the  purely  interagency  com- 
mittees are  needed  to  provide  coordina- 
tion, but  what  I  am  talking  about  here 
today  are  the  growing  number  of  "out- 
side" advisory  groups.  And  most  of  the 
abuse  has  been  in  the  willy-nilly  ap- 
pointment of  Presidential  commissions, 
advisory  committees,  and  task  forces. 
'  This  would  be  a  great  savings  but  the 
benefits  to  the  American  people  would 
far  outstrip  the  monetary  saving.  The 


elimination  of  this  sad  practice  of  ap- 
]3ointing  a  Presidential  commission  for 
every  problem  might  also  result  in  a  bad- 
ly needed  commodity — good  Govern- 
ment. 

With  rare  exceptions,  Presidential 
commissions  are  used  to  dodge  the  is- 
sues, to  circumvent  the  democratic  proc- 
esses of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
elevate  special  interests  to  pKKltlons  of 
power  inside  the  structure  of  Govern- 
ment. Presidential  commissions  invari- 
ably are  loaded  with  representatives  of 
special  interests  who  have  created  the 
problems  the  commission  is  appointed  to 
study. 

At  best.  Presidential  commissions  are 
costly,  time  consuming,  worthless  bodies. 
At  the  worst,  they  are  the  promoters — 
the  inside  lobbyists — of  special  interests. 

A  witness  before  a  major  Presidential 
commission  recently  stated: 

I  must  again  In  candor  say  to  you  members 
of  this  commission — It  is  a  kind  of  Alice  In 
Wonderland.  It  is  the  same  moving  picture 
reshown  over  and  over  again,  the  same  analy- 
sis, the  same  recommendations,  and  the 
same  inaction. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  describes  the  work- 
ings of  most  of  these  commissions.  But 
it  does  leave  out  the  more  sinister  nature 
of  many  of  these  commissions  which  are 
appointed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  mov- 
ing the  legislative  and  executive  branch 
further  away  from  the  people  and  to  get 
around  the  democratic  processes  of  an 
open  government. 

Often  these  Presidential  commissions 
are  set  up  as  mixed  bodies  with  a  hand- 
ful of  public  officials — at  times.  Members 
of  Congress — thrown  in  with  a  covey  of 
representatives  of  the  industry  being 
studied.  Usually  these  public  officials  are 
loaded  down  with  their  normal  day-to- 
day duties  and  have  little  or  no  time  to 
participate  in  the  active  work  of  the 
commission.  But  the  special  interest 
members — usually  with  millions  of  dol- 
lars at  stake — are  careful  to  attend  each 
and  every  meeting  and  to  participate 
fully  in  every  aspect  of  the  commission's 
activities.  In  the  end.  these  outside  mem- 
bers usually  control  the  commission  and 
its  final  product. 

Many  of  these  "industry"  representa- 
tives contend  that  they  are  named  to  the 
commissions  as  "private  citizens."  They 
claim  to  put  their  private  businesses  be- 
hind them  and  to  operate  as  objective 
members  of  the  commission.  Frankly,  I 
find  this  contention  tlifficult  to  accept. 
These  outside  members  usually  draw 
full-time  salaries  from  their  business  or- 
ganization and  most  of  them  have  their 
entire  lifetime  career  at  stake. 

Even  accepting  these  members'  claims 
of  objectivity,  the  placing  of  special  in- 
terest representatives  on  commissions  to 
study  their  own  problems  is  scarcely  ben- 
eficial to  anycHie.  What  new  Ideas  does  a 
bcmk  official  bring  to  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  problems  and  short- 
comings of  the  banking  industry?  At 
best,  this  banker  representative  will  come 
up  with  the  same  old  tired  ideas  that 
helped  create  the  very  problems  the 
commission  was  designed  to  study. 

When  commissions  are  not  loaded 
doiwn  with  special  interests,  they  become 
prestige  plums  to  be  passed  out  among 
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the  President's  political  favorites.  On 
June  21.  1970,  the  New  York  Times,  In 
an  article  by  Robert  Semple.  detailed 
President  Nixon's  use  of  the  commis- 
sions as  a  device  to  reward  political 
friends.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Semple's 
article : 

Charles  W.  Colson,  the  President's  liaison 
with  special  Interest  groups  around  the  C^apl- 
tal  .  .  .  he  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  appoint- 
ments to  Presidential  Commisalons  to  make 
certain  that  Interest  groups  favorable  to  the 
Administration  receive  their  share  of  presUg- 
ious  appointments. 

President  Nixon  has  created  plenty  of 
vacancies  for  his  poUtical  pals.  Haynes 
Johnson,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  June  28,  estimated  that  President 
Nixon  has  named  no  less  than  40  sepa- 
rate commissions  in  the  first  18  months 
of  his  administration. 

Down  in  Texas  there  used  to  be  a  rich 
little  town  filled  with  millionaires.  They 
used  to  say  the  town  was  so  affluent  that 
every  flea  had  its  own  dog.  Here  in  the 
Nixon  administration  it  is  obvious  that 
every  problem  is  going  to  have  its  own 
Presidential  commission. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  had  an  example 
of  the  Nixon  concept  of  Presidential 
commissions.  After  many  months  of  de- 
lay, the  President  named,  on  June  16, 
a  Commission  on  Financial  Structure 
and  Regulation  with  the  high-sounding 
purpose  of  recommending  proposals 
"which  will  advance  our  basic  goal  of 
shaping  the  financial  system  so  as  to 
meet  the  credit  needs  of  the  UJS.  econ- 
omy and  its  people  in  the  decades  ahead." 

To  carry  out  this  high-sounding 
phraseology,  the  President  named  15 
members  to  the  Commission,  11  of  whom 
had  close  ties  to  banking  and  other  fi- 
nancial interests. 

One  of  the  people  named  to  the  Com- 
mission is  Alan  Greenspan,  who  was  a 
Nixon  adviser  In  the  1968  presidential 
campaign.  Mr.  Greenspan  was  involved 
in  the  now-famous  Nixon  letter  which 
was  secretly  passed  to  the  securities  in- 
dustry in  the  fall  of  1968.  The  letter  was 
intended  to  reassure  the  securities  in- 
dustry that  they  would  face  easier  regu- 
lation if  Nixon  were  elected  President. 

Mr.  Greenspan's  views  are  well  known 
and  I  suspect  that  they  will  be  a  domi- 
nant force  within  the  Commission.  He 
Is  President  Nixon's  man  on  the  Com- 
mission. In  1968,  Mr.  Greenspan  wrote 
an  article  entitled  "The  Assault  on  In- 
tegrity," in  which  he  blasted  the  concept 
of  regulation  and  claimed  that  con- 
sumers are  better  protected  without  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

In  outlining  his  views  on  regulation, 
Mr.  Greenspan  wrote: 

A  fly-by-nlght  securities  <^)erator  can 
quickly  meet  all  the  S.E.C.  requirements, 
gain  the  Inference  of  respectability,  and  pro- 
ceed to  fleece  the  public. 

In  an  unregulated  economy,  the  operator 
would  have  had  to  spend  a  number  of  years 
in  reputable  dealings  before  he  could  earn 
a  position  of  trust  sufficient  to  induce  a 
number  of  investors  to  place  funds  with 
him. 

Protection  of  the  consumer  by  regtilatlon 
Is  thus  illusory.  .  .  . 

These  remarks  should  be  a  firm  indi- 
cation of  the  direction  that  President 


Nixon  plans  to  push  his  new  Commission 
on  Financial  Structure  and  Regulation. 

Amidst  the  many  bankers  on  the  Com- 
mission is  one  K.  A.  Randall,  who  is  listed 
on  the  White  House  press  release  as  vice 
chairman.  United  Virginia  BankShares. 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.  This  is  the  same 
K.  A.  Randall  who  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration until  March  of  this  year.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall's Government  career  was  marked  by 
weak  regulation,  poor  administration, 
and  an  outlandish  probank  attitude.  Mr. 
Randall  constantly  flew  around  the  Na- 
tion, acting  not  so  much  as  a  Federal 
regulator  as  a  lobbyist  for  the  banks.  He 
reserved  some  of  his  most  bitter  com- 
ments to  denoimce  efforts  to  bring  one- 
bank  holding  companies  under  regula- 
tion. 

At  one  time,  his  opposition  became  so 
frenzied  that  he  announced  that  he 
would  personally  go  to  the  White  House 
and  ask  President  Nixon  to  veto  the  one- 
bank  holding  company  bill. 

Like  Mr.  Greenspan,  Mr.  Randall 
seems  to  prefer  no  regulation. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  probably  done  the  Na- 
tion a  favor  by  loading  up  this  Commis- 
sion with  people  from  the  financial  com- 
munity. It  makes  the  bias  of  the  Commis- 
sion very  easy  to  spot  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  press,  the  public,  or  the  Congress 
will  be  fooled  by  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions from  this  Commission.  Mr.  Nixon 
was  not  subtle  in  the  appointments  to  the 
Commission. 

Later,  to  correct  the  obvious  overbal- 
ance of  the  Commission,  President  Nixon 
rushed  forward  five  new  names  expand- 
ing the  Commission  to  20.  But  the  intent 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  Commission  on  Financial 
Structure  and  Regulation  is  patently 
obvious. 

To  further  emphasize  the  banker  bias 
of  the  Commission,  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  announced  Monday  that 
it  had  appointed  a  special  seven-member 
committee  to  furnish  information  and 
advice  to  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Financial  Structure  and  Regulation. 

In  annoimcing  the  Committee,  the 
ABA  stated: 

We  hope  creation  of  this  special  bankers' 
committee  may  help  facilitate  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission's  work  by  making  available 
an  avenue  for  tapping  the  resources  of  the 
ABA  and  through  it,  the  commercial  banking 
industry. 

The  Financial  Commission  follows  the 
same  tired  pattern  which  was  recently 
described  in  the  Washington  Post  as 
"sending  goats  to  guard  the  cabbage." 

In  that  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  27,  1970,  Col- 
man  McCarthy  wrote: 

Earlier  this  month.  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed 55  Industrialists  to  what  Is  called  the 
New  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council.  The  President  said  the  group,  un- 
salaried, would  advise  the  government  "on 
programs  of  Indtistry  relating  to  the  quality 
of  the  environment."  In  particular.  It  would 
survey  and  evaluate  the  plans  and  actions  of 
Industry  In  the  field  of  pollution  control, 
as  well  as  "encourage"  the  business  commu- 
nity to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

On  the  councfl  are  the  board  chairman  or 
presidents  of  major  oU.  automobile,  ooal.  tim- 
ber, electric  and  power,  airline  and  manufac- 


turing companies In  short,  Mr.  Nixon 

has  searched  among  some  of  the  nation's 
leading  poUuters  to  find  men  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  pollution  problem. 

Mr.  McCarthy  also  included  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  which  could  be  applied 
to  any  commission  concerning  any  prob- 
lem: 

The  importance  of  advisory  councils  de- 
pends on  the  subject  about  which  they  offer 
advice.  In  this  case,  American  Industry  has 
bUllons  of  dollars  at  sUke  in  how  strongly 
or  weakly  the  government  enforces  the  count- 
less antl-poUutlon  laws.  Who  Is  to  Judge 
whether  this  advice  is  sound  or  partial,  since 
no  conservationists  or  consumers  are  repre- 
sented? Vfho  is  to  challenge  the  industrial- 
ists whose  natural  concerns  are  production 
and  profits,  not  ecology?  Who  is  to  know  what 
zealous  government  officlaU  are  put  under 
pressure  and  kept  in  place  when  they  take 
a  little  too  seriously  their  enforcement  role? 

When  these  commissions  are  so  loaded 
with  "industry"  representatives,  the  best 
the  public  can  hope  for  is  that  their  re- 
ports will  be  quickly  forgotten,  gathering 
dust  In  the  Archives.  But  the  public  in- 
terest is  seriously  endangered  when  these 
reports  become  a  springboard  for  lobby- 
ing activity.  . 

Many  times,  the  finished  report  is  de- 
signee^ to  place  a  "respectable"  veneer  on 
proposals  which  might  have  difficulty 
being  accepted  in  an  open  forum  of  full 
congressional  hearings.  In  these  cases, 
the  commission  reports  become  a  weapon 
used  to  rush  bad  legislation— special  in- 
terest legislation — through  congressional 
committees  without  tuil  hearings.  In 
other  cases,  the  report  becomes  an  ex- 
cuse for  administrative  and  regulatory 
agencies  to  issue  edicts  which  carry  the 
force  of  law. 

These  administrative  decisions,  backed 
by  the  learned  phrases  of  a  Presidential 
comn'ission  report,  can  often  change  the 
basic  course  of  an  entire  sector  of  the 
economy.  When  the  administraUon  offi- 
cials are  questioned  about  these  rulings, 
they  are  able  to  fall  back  on  the  findii«s 
of  the  Presidential  Commission.  Thus, 
they  are  protected  even  though  the  orig- 
inal recommendations  stemmed  from  a 
commission  loaded  with  special  interest 
advocates. 

All  of  this  points  up  the  fact  that 
Presidential  commissions  do  not  follow 
set  procedures  in  carrying  out  their  work. 
Invariably,  the  work  of  Presidential  com- 
missions is  carried  on  behind  closed 
doors.  There  is  no  requirement  that  the 
conmiission  hear  from  opposing  parties 
or  that  they  hear  any  witnesses  at  all. 
In  the  end.  the  pubUc  has  only  the 
vaguest  notion  of  where  the  commissions 
have  gathered  their  facts  on  which  they 
base  conclusions. 

In  most  cases,  the  Washington  press 
corps  is  never  informed  of  the  meeting 
dates  or  even  the  site  of  the  commission 
meetings.  Only  a  handful  of  commis- 
sions—and I  commend  these  in  the  high- 
est terms— have  conducted  full-scale 
hearings  open  to  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic. Most  of  these  commissions  ignore 
evwy  precept  of  the  democratic  proc- 
esses. 

I  served  cax  the  CommtaBion  on  Mcm^- 
gage  Interest  Rates  wtaldb  Issued  its  re- 
port last  year.  Along  with  my  colleague. 
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the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
SuLLTVAM).  I  was  fofccd  to  dissent  from 
the  findings  of  this  Commission  because 
of  its  emphasis  on  higher  interest  rates 
as  a  solution  to  our  homebuilding  prob- 
lems. While  I  do  not  want  to  attack  any 
of  the  individual  members  of  this  com- 
mission, it  is  a  fact  that  the  lending  in- 
dustry was  very  heavily  r«)resented  on 
this  body.  It  was  impossible  for  the  mort- 
gage bankers  and  others  from  the  finance 
industry  to  view  the  question  of  mort- 
gage interest  rates  with  objectivity. 

Likewise,  today,  I  serve  on  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance, 
and  here  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  loaded  this  Commission  with  a 
nimiber  of  people  who  have  had  close 
contacts  with  finance  and  related  In- 
dustries. At  my  request,  these  gentlemen 
have  made  their  employment  background 
available  to  the  other  Conmiission  mem- 
bers, but  I  am  still  concerned  that  the 
final  recommendations  of  this  group  will 
be  tainted  in  the  public's  mind  by  their 
past  and  present  associations  with  the 
finance  industry. 

In  my  opinion,  these  two  Commis- 
sions— which  were  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  very  Important 
subjects — were  essentially  rendered  In- 
effectiTe  by  the  President's  decision  to 
name  people  with  obvious  conflicts  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  my  remarks  are 
highly  negative  on  the  role  of  Presiden- 
tial commissions  and  I  want  to  empha- 
sise that  there  have  been  some  good 
commissions  that  met  the  public  inter- 
est test.  But  these  have  been  too  rare  and 
in  too  many  cases,  the  good  commissions 
have  been  rendered  ineffective  when 
their  opinions  were  contrary  to  the 
position  of  the  President. 

Even  recognizing  the  good  commis- 
sions that  have  existed,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  role  of  these  bodies  could  be  carried 
out  equally  well  by  existing  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  huge  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  executive  branch  Is 
quite  capable  of  sending  forward  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  without 
the  intervention  of  imelected  Presiden- 
tial commissions.  Likewise,  the  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress  are  quite 
capable  of  carrying  out  studies,  investi- 
gations, and  hearings  on  these  issues. 

It  is  far  superior  to  consider  these 
issues  in  open  hearings  in  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  with  all  parties  given  an 
opportunity  to  appear  and  make  their 
case.  In  all  candor,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  many  of  these  Presidential  commis- 
sions have  come  into  being  simply  as  an 
end-nm  around  Congress.  Often  Presi- 
dential commissions  are  blatant  at- 
tempts to  wipe  out  the  basic  role  of 
congressional  committees  and  to  impose 
the  will  of  the  executive  branch  on  Con- 
gress. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions.  It  is 
always  possible  for  the  committees  and 
the  entire  Congress  to  make  mistakes 
just  as  it  Is  possible  for  the  Presidential 
commissions  to  make  mistakes.  But 
when  a  Member  of  Congress  makes  a 
mistake,  the  people  have  a  chance  to, 
remedy  the  situation.  When  a  Member  of 


Congress  improperly  deals  with  one  of 
these  subjects,  the  people  have  a  remedy 
at  the  next  election. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  ap- 
pointed Presidential  commissions.  The 
members  of  these  commissions  are  not 
accoimtable  to  anyone  but  the  industry 
from  which  they  come.  The  American 
people  have  no  recourse  against  the 
whims  or  the  Improper  conduct  of  mem- 
bers of  Presidential  commissions. 

In  addition,  the  Presidential  commis- 
sions are  an  easy  out  for  public  officials 
both  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  They  are  a  convenient  means 
for  a  President  to  avoid  responsibility, 
to  pass  the  buck,  and  dodge  the  key  Is- 
sues of  the  day.  Congress,  likewise,  can 
be  guilty  of  relying  on  a  commission 
rather  than  facing  the  tough  issues. 

William  D.  Carey,  senior  consultant 
for  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  and  a  former 
official  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  de- 
scribes the  problem  in  this  manner: 

In  my  experience,  nothing  wu  simpler 
tlian  to  set  up  an  advisory  group.  It  started 
wheels  turning.  It  bought  time,  It  was  a  sur- 
rogate for  action,  and  it  produced  a  kind  of 
structural  grandeur.  It  Implied  that  some- 
body was  tatring  Charge  of  a  problem,  and 
perhaps  things  would  work  out.  This  la  the 
way  of  governments.  I  would  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  the  advisory  committee  system 
has  Its  own  laws  of  Inertia  and  there  exists 
no  satisfactory  mechanism  of  Insuring  Its 
productivity  or   its  accountability. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  very  best  thing 
that  could  happen  would  be  an  elimina- 
tion of  these  commissions  and  advisory 
committees.  However,  I  am  realistic 
enough  to  r(  alize  that  this  isn't  about  to 
happen;  the  idea  Is  too  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  governmental  structure. 

Nonetheless.  I  think  that  basic  reform 
can  be  enacted  which  would  make  these 
commissions  much  more  relevant  and 
much  more  useful,  perhaps  justifying 
some  of  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  steps 
be  taken  to  require  the  following: 

First.  That  no  Presidential  commission 
be  appointed  to  make  recommendations 
on  issues  which  the  Congress  has  under 
active  consideration  at  that  moment. 

Second.  That  no  Presidential  commis- 
sion shall  become  effective  until  ap- 
proved by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress. 

Third.  That  no  member  of  a  commis- 
sion be  appointed  from  a  trade  associa- 
tion. Industry,  or  business  which  might 
fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  stu- 
dies to  be  carried  out  by  the  commission. 

Fourth.  That  any  member  appointed  to 
a  commission  agree  not  to  become  an  ac- 
tive lobbyist  for  a  period  of  2  years  on 
any  legislation  touching  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Commission's  studies  and 
recommendations. 

Fifth.  That  all  Presidential  commis- 
sions shall  be  required  publicly  to  an- 
nounce the  time  and  place  of  all  meetings 
and  that  all  such  meetings  shsdl  be  open 
to  the  press. 

Sixth.  That  all  Presidential  commis- 
sions shall  conduct  public  hearings  with 
sufficient  notice  for  all  Interested  parties 
to  appear.  That  all  such  commissions 
shall  b«  prohibited  from  Interviewing 


witnesses  In  closed  sessions  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Issues  Involving  the  national 
ficcurittV 

Seventh.  That  all  Presidential  commis- 
sions shall  submit  studies  and  recom- 
mendations no  later  than  12  months 
after  their  appointment. 

Eighth.  That  no  Presidential  commis- 
sion shall  remain  in  effect  for  longer  than 
12  calendar  months. 


HEARINGS  ON  SAFE  BANKING  ACT 
IN  92D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoed  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  early  in  the  92d  Congress 
on  the  Safe  Banking  Act— H.R.  18676— 
a  bill  to  outlaw  a  series  of  questionable 
and  unsoimd  banking  practices. 

The  legislation  would:  First,  prohibit 
brokered  deposits;  second,  prohibit  give- 
aways to  attract  deposits;  third,  prohibit 
lenders  from  acquiring  equity  participa- 
tions. 

The  legislation  is  being  put  over  until 
the  next  Congress  to  allow  for  the  full 
hearings  necessary  for  this  type  of 
measure. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  NO.  7— 
CANADA'S  EXAMPLE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEn^ELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  public  apathy 
toward  the  problem  of  highway  safety 
is  that  the  various  agencies  Involved  in 
fighting  this  problem  often  do  not  hear 
about  what  is  being  done  elsewhere.  This 
Is  true  from  State  to  State  and  from 
community  to  commimlty.  Sometimes  it 
Is  true  from  agency  to  agency  within  a 
State  or  community.  But  above  all  there 
is  very  little  communication  between 
agencies  in  this  country  and  those 
abroad.  It  often  seems  that  we  Ignore 
what  other  countries  are  doing.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  could  give 
lis  valuable  assistance. 

The  perfect  example  of  this  situation 
Is  to  be  found  in  Canada.  As  I  know  all 
too  well  from  my  experience  with  my  own 
district,  which  borders  on  Canada,  there 
Is  very  little  coordination  with  Canadian 
programs  and  officials.  We  seem  to  oper- 
ate in  a  vacuum,  as  if  our  problems  are 
unique  to  the  United  States,  or  as  if  we 
have  all  of  the  answers.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that  In  programs  to  handle  the  dnmk 
driver,  Canada  has  a  generally  far- 
sighted  approach  which  is  better  than 
most  in  our  country. 

As  well  detailed  in  the  latest  Christian 
Science  Monitor  article  on  highway 
safety,  Canada  has  combined  tough  laws 
toughly  enforced  with  alcoholic  rehabili- 
tation programs.  The  programs  are  rela- 
tively new,  but  already  have  shown  that 
the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  drunk 
cbrlvers  can  be  cut  In  Ontario  during  the 
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firet  5  months  of  the  year,  the  death 
toU  fell  from  566  to  519.  How  many  of 
our  States  can  claim  that  their  rate  Is 
falling?  I  know  that  my  own  State  can- 
not. Since  the  program  is  Just  getting 
underway  and  Is  not  yet  fully  imple>- 
mented,  this  Is  especially  dramatic.  As 
drunk  drivers  are  further  identified  and 
isolated  the  death  toll  can  be  expected  to 
fall  even  further. 

Canada  is  not  alone  in  being  able  to 
show  us  how  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
The  Scandinavian  coimtries  have  some 
of  the  toughest  laws  in  the  world.  For 
example,  Norway  has  a  presiunptive  level 
of  0.05  percent  as  the  test  of  intoxication. 
Canada  has  a  level  of  0.08  percent.  But 
most  States  In  our  country  have  the  very 
loose  0.15  percent  level.  Some  of  our 
States  even  have  no  presumptive  level. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  death  and  in- 
jury toll  correlates  with  the  relative 
strictness  of  laws  and  enforcement.  In 
fact,  in  Scandinavia  the  common  situa- 
tion is  for  a  person  not  to  drive  after 
drinking  even  limited  amounts  because 
of  the  knowledge  that  the  penalties  are 
very  severe. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  has  a  problem.  An  estimated 
28,000  people  a  year  are  being  killed  by 
drunk  drivers.  One  out  of  every  5o  cars 
on  the  highway  is  being  driven  by  a 
drunk  driver.  And  the  problem  is  getting 
worse,  not  better.  We  should  learn  from 
countries  who  are  dealing  successfully 
with  the  problem  Including  oiur  neighbor 
Canada. 

This  constructive  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

6.  1970] 
How  To  Stop  th«  Druhk  Duvm — In  Canada 
(By  Ouy  Halverson) 
Toronto. — ^The  Ontario  Provincial  patrol- 
man suddenly  spins  his  white  and  black 
patrol  car  out  onto  the  nearly  empty  high- 
way. Ahead,  an  older  model  automobile  trav- 
els slowly,  almost  heslstantly,  along  the  dark 
roadway. 

Racing  abreast  of  the  slow-moving  vehicle, 
the  patrolman  edges  the  car,  driven  by  a 
middle-aged  businessman,  to  the  side  of  the 
road.  After  Inspecting  his  driver's  license  and 
talking  with  him  for  several  minutes,  the  of- 
ficer requests  the  motorist  to  accompany  him 
to  a  station  house  for  a  poUce  breathalyzer 
test. 

The  driver's  zealous  overcautlousness  had 
given  him  away:  as  the  breath  test  indicated, 
he  was  drunk. 

This  incident  along  the  MacDonald-Cartler 
Highway  between  Detroit  and  Toronto  could, 
m  fact,  be  duplicated  almost  any  night  along 
Canada's  rapidly  expanding  roadway  system. 
Like  the  United  States,  Canada  is  wagmg 
a  desperate,  grim,  yet  little-publicized  war 
against  the  dnink  drivw.  Thotiaanda  of 
Canadians,  many  of  them  in  key  governmen- 
tal posts  at  both  the  national  and  provincial 
levels,  are  Involved. 

DOUBLK    PUNCH    FBOVmXD 

Under  way  only  the  past  year  or  so,  the 
campaign  carries  a  stiff  one-two  punch:  ef- 
fective legislation  and  alcohol  rehablllUtlon. 

Many  VS.  specialists  already  believe  that 
the  program,  which  varies  considerably  from 
province  to  province,  is  far  ovrt  in  front  of  the 
U.S.  m  the  area  of  legislation. 

Late  last  year  the  Canadian  criminal  code 
was  amended  so  that: 

An  officer  who  has  reason  to  believe  a  driver 
Is  drunk  can  Uk  him  to  take  a  sutlon-houae 
breathalyzer  teat. 


An  .08  percent  blood-alcohol  level  defines 
druniunneas. 

Punishment  applies  for  a  refusal  to  take 
the  test  as  weU  as  for  falling  the  test. 

Either  of  the  above  means  loss  of  driving 
privileges  m  Canada  for  up  to  three  years. 

Fines  range  from  between  $50  and  $1,000 
ynrt  up  to  six  months  in  jaU — or  both. 

The  strict — but  realistic — .08  percent 
blood-alcohol  level  provision  In  the  national 
law  is  the  steel  frame  upon  which  the  ex- 
cellent Ontario  program  is  built.  This  pro- 
vincial program  could  well  be  a  model  for  the 
TJS.  federal  government  or  state  govern- 
ments. 
The  provincial  program  mcludes: 
Stiff  enforcement 

Speedy  identification  of  problem  drinkers 
A      government      educational      campaign 
ag&lnst  drinking  whUe  driving 

A  well-enforced  point  system  to  record 
driving  errors 

Computerization    of    Ucense    and    driver 
records    (with   vehicle   records  expected   to 
be  computerized  within  the  next  few  years) 
Stiff  licensing  reexamination  for  problem 
drivers 
A  well-f\inded  rehabilitation  program 
Ontario  provincial  safety  officials  are  ad- 
mittedly delighted  with  the  new   national 
legislation.  Prior  to  the  law  the  province  had 
no  statutory  definition  of  Intoxication,  al- 
though many  jurists  Informally  had  settled 
on  .10  percent  blood-alcohol  level  as  the  cut- 
off point  for  defining  drunkenness. 

TT.S.    AVXRAGK    UX)6Sa 

About  half  of  the  American  states  are  at 
the  loose  .16  percent  level.  Only  one.  Utah, 
has  adopted  the  realistic  .08  level. 

The  Ontario  government,  however.  Is 
known  to  be  Impressed  with  the  new  alco- 
hol countermeasures  program  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Fatalities  from  auto  accidents  throughout 
Ontario  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
dioppea  sharply  to  619  from  566  In  the  same 
period  In  1969.  Injuries  dropped  from  27,065 
to  25,885.  "Though  we  have  had  no  definitive 
studies  on  the  results  of  the  .08  legislation, 
I'm  personally  convinced  that  the  statute 
has  gone  far  toward  reducing  our  accident 
rate,"  says  Walter  B.  O.  Reynolds,  Commis- 
sioner for  Highway  Safety  for  the  province. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  who  personally  would  wel- 
come even  a  stiffer  level,  such  as  the  Nor- 
wegian .05  level,  l>ellevee  that  tliere  la  stUl 
a  tremendous  public  apathy  toward  the  drunk 
driver  in  Ontario.  The  new  legislation  Is  as 
much  an  educational  tool  to  altft  the  pubUc, 
he  feels,  as  It  is  a  control  measure  itaelf . 

WEIjCOMZO  bt   polics 

Most  poUce  agree.  Inspector  T.  H.  Craig  of 
the  traffic  safety  division  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  (OPP)  U  also  delighted  with 
the  new  .08  cutoff  for  defining  impaired  driv- 
ing. Any  higher  level,  he  feels,  would  be 
dangerous  for  safe  driving. 

During  one  classroom  ezpwlment,  he  re- 
lated, he  drank  moderate  amoiints  of  liq- 
uor. He  tested  out  a  bre«th«ayzer  at  .10 
percent.  Many  officers  and  others  who  en- 
tered the  classroom  after  he  drank  the  liq- 
uor, however,  had  no  Idea  that  he  was  at 
a  level  considered  unsafe  for  driving.  "The 
Uquor  Just  wasnt  observable,"  he  says,  "and 
yet,  at  that  level  my  refiexes  would  have 
been  greatly  Inhibited." 

ACCtDVn  PXKDICTIONS   BARRXO 

The  Canadian  Government  and  most  pro- 
vincial governments  have  mounted  broad 
publicity  campaigns  to  acquaint  motorists 
with  the  new  legislation.  The  Center  for 
Forensic  Sciences  at  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Justice  has  also  cooperated  with  several 
private  agencies  in  producing  a  film  called — 
approprtatdy  enough — ^".Oe." 

It  shows  what  happens  to  i>rof  eesional  rac- 
ing drivers  after  a  few  drinks.  "We  were 


quit*  shocked  at  the  change  in  attitudes  of 
these  drivers  after  reaching  the  .08  level," 
says  David  Hall  of  the  Foreslc  Sciences  staff. 
"We  had  assumed  that  being  professionals, 
their  Impairment  would  be  quite  slight.  It 
turned  out  to  be  sul>stantlal." 

The  film  has  been  shown  over  a  number 
of  Canadian  television  stations. 

Despite  the  publicity  campaigns  and  other 
information  programG,  the  province — unlike 
many  American  states  and  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  the  UJ8. — "flatly  refuses 
to  make  accident  toll  predictions,"  says 
Highway  Safety  Commissioner  Reynolds. 

There  is  no  prearrest  breath  testing  In 
Ontario  along  the  lines  of  the  British  pro- 
gram or  the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  experiment. 
But  many  police  officials  with  whom  I  talked 
expected  such  testing  to  eventually  be  legal- 
ised, despite  strong  constitutional  doubts  of 
some.  Most  departments,  as  is  true  south  of 
the  border,  use  intensive  patrolling  m  their 
war  against  drinking  drivers.  Thus,  the  3,800- 
man  OPP  heavily  patrols  the  MacDonald- 
Cartler  Highway  In  the  Greater  Toronto 
area,  a  high-density,  hlgh-mishap  area.  The 
Toronto  poUce  also  use  Intensive  patrols  on 
key  roadways. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Government  Is  one 
of  the  few  jurisdictions  In  North  America  to 
require  that  medical  practitioners  and  op- 
tometriste  report  to  the  Registrar  of  Motor 
Vehicles  any  patient  who  may  be  medically 
unfit  to  drive.  Some  safety  experts  believe 
the  provincial  laws  have  gone  far  toward 
pinpointing  problem  drinkers,  who  consti- 
tute a  large  percentage  of  liquor-related  ac- 
cidents. 

Under  medical  laws,  a  nongovernmental 
advisory  committee  evaluates  case  findings 
on  Individuals  believed  tmfit  to  drive.  Rea- 
sons Include  alcoholism.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends appropriate  licensing  action,  but 
the  final  decision,  of  course.  Is  left  to  the 
registrar.  The  driver  has  the  rt^t  to  a  hear- 
ing as  weU  as  examination  by  an  outside 
physician. 

POINT   STSTKM    RKLP6 

The  provincial  government's  point  system 
(based  cm  driving  errors)  is  also  quite  ef- 
fective In  Identifying  the  problem  drinking 
driver.  He  tends  to  score  points  more  regu- 
larly than  most  nondrtnklng  drivers.  The 
State  of  Michigan  has  a  slmUar  program. 

In  Ontario,  If  an  Individual  accumulates 
6  points  for  driving  errors,  he  receives  a 
warning  letter  from  the  government.  At  9 
points  he  Is  brought  In  for  an  Interview.  At 
15  points  he  loses  his  license  for  a  month. 

Reduction  of  alcohol-related  fatalities  In 
Ontario,  however.  Is  widely  attributed  to  a 
highly  professional  rehabilitation  program. 
"The  criminal  Justice  system  Just  Unt  de- 
signed to  handle  the  alcoholic,  whether  he 
be  arrested  for  public  dnrnkennees  or  driv- 
ing whUe  Impaired."  says  one  top  Toronto 
police  official. 

"Fme  him  or  JaU  him  and  heTl  stUl  be 
back  Impaired  m  another  week." 

Some  10  million  Canadians  are  believed 
to  drink,  of  which  about  276,000  are  classi- 
fied as  alcoholics.  Here  In  Ontario,  there  are 
at  least  125.000  alcoholics  and  another  126.- 
000  people  who  are  considered  problem 
drinken. 

WhUe  social  and  occasional  drinkers  con- 
tribute a  significant  percentage  of  all  Uquor- 
related  highway  accidents,  alcoholics  and 
chronic  drinkers  with  excessively  high  blood- 
alcohol  levels  contribute  perhaps  the  most 
Important  share. 

aSHAKUTATION    WKLL   FUNIWD 

■nie  main  channel  for  alcohoUsm  rehabili- 
tation In  the  province  is  the  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation 
(ADABF).  an  autonomous  agency  of  the 
provincial  government.  Budgeted  at  around 
$9.6  million  annually,  the  foundation  under- 
takes clinical  research  and  education  pro- 
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grams  and  s««ks  to  develop  model  pilot  treat- 
ment programs  that  can  be  adopted  by  other 
nongovernmental  agencies. 

United  States  safety  experts  delight  In 
comparing  the  foundation's  W.S  million 
budget  to  the  $4  million  budget  of  the  main 
alcoholism  program  In  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  entire  United  States. 

ADARP  maintains  some  26  centers  through- 
out the  province  that  provide  counseling  and 
clinical  support  ranging  from  detoxlflc«tion 
to  long-term  treatment  programs. 

ADARF  Is  now  planning  a  new  100-bed 
hospiUl  for  alcoholics  and  drug  users  In 
the  Toronto  area  that  is  expected  to  be 
completed  sometime  next  year.  At  present 
the  foundation  (^)erates  a  temporary  23- 
bed  detoxiflcaUon  clinic,  a  rehabilitation 
farm  for  more  intensive  care,  and  an  imag- 
InaUve  now  Industrial  program  at  a  multi- 
story structiire  In  one  of  the  city's  resi- 
dential areas. 

The  latter  program — dubbed  the  May 
Street  program  after  the  address  of  the 
building — has  drawn  special  attention  from 
many  treatment  experts,  who  believe  that  It 
clearly  proves  that  recovery  rates  from  alco- 
holism are  higher  when  Industry,  labor,  and 
other  employment  agencies  quickly  Inter- 
vene m  an  employee's  drinking  patterns  at 
an  early  stage. 

MAT  SnUttT  CENTEB  VISITKI) 

I  drove  out  to  May  Street  In  the  spring  erf 
this  year.  At  first  glance  the  biUldlng  re- 
minds one  of  the  gracious  decor  of  the  type 
of  Ivy-covered  residence  occupied  by  a  dip- 
lomatic staff  or  a  college  dean.  The  patients 
represent  a  cross  section  of  industry.  Dressed 
in  suits  or  robes,  some  were  seated  in  pri- 
vate rooms  or  conference  rooms  reading  or 
watching  television.  A  special  conference 
room — empty  on  my  visit — utilizing  a  closed 
clrc»ilt  television  hook-up  can  be  used  In 
group  therapy.  As  I  walked  through  the 
building  I  didn't  get  the  closed  or  confined 
feeling  of  a  clinical  or  hospiUl  atmosphere 
so  common  in  most  North  American  detoxi- 
flcaUon or  treatment  centers.  The  mood  was 
low-keyed  and  nonthreatening. 

H.  David  Archibald,  executive  director  of 
the  foundation,  believes  that  the  detoxifica- 
tion halfway  house  approach  to  treating  al- 
coholism will  prove  to  be  merely  a  "tempo- 
rary soluUon"  and  that  the  alcoholic  must 
eventually  be  Integrated  Into  a  total,  com- 
prehensive therapeutic  and  clinical  pro- 
gram, such  as  ihe  foundation's  program. 

Most  Jurists  in  Tcaronto  and  other  com- 
munlUes  throughout  Ontario  still  have  only 
a  limited  number  of  facilities  for  rehablU- 
tatlon  of  the  drunk  driver.  Pew  drinking 
drivers.  In  actual  numbers,  are  believed  to 
be  channeled  into  rehabilitation  programs 
In  lieu  of  fines  or  more  traditional  punish- 
ments at  this  time,  except  for  the  most 
obvious  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism. 

But  the  significant  factor  Is  that  a  dual 
approach — stiff  laws  and  rehabilitation — is 
gradually  being  hammered  into  shape  here. 

Realists  admit  that  it  will  take  years  to 
sUtch  together  the  two  program*.  But  the 
final  results  may  be  among  the  most  promU- 
ing  governmental-citizen  experlmenU  on  the 
North  American  continent. 


DR    FISHER'S   LETTER   TO   PRESI- 
DENT  NIXON 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter 
to  President  Nixon,  which  will  follow  my 
remarks,  was  written  by  Dr.  John  J. 
Fisher,  a  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  physician. 


Dr.  Fisher's  comments  are  particularly 
pertinent  because  he  is  able  to  draw  on 
his  public  experience  in  the  Florida  State 
Senate  as  well  as  his  private  practice. 

I  have  learned  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  that  "law 
and  order"  depends  as  much  on  public 
confidence  and  cooperation  as  It  does  on 
police  power.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
find  Dr.  Fisher's  commentary  so  germane. 
I  would  hope  that  the  specific  incident 
to  which  Dr.  Fisher  refers  will  be  fully 
investigated  by  the  executive  branch. 
More  important  for  us  and  for  the  peo- 
ple we  represent  is  the  lesson  to  which 
Dr.  Fisher  aUudes:  namely,  to  put  Into 
real  practice  the  tolerance  in  which  oiu: 
Nation  has  always  believed. 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Aug.  3,  19701 

Db.  Fisher's  Lettxr  to  Nixon 
Deak  Mr.  President  :  I  am  forty-seven  years 
of  age  and,  although  a  practicing  physician, 
have  twice  been  elected  to  the  Florida  Sen- 
ate as  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party. 

This  summer  I  rented  a  large  camper  and 
my  wife  and  I  took  off  with  seven  of  our  chil- 
dren for  a  month's  tour  of  this  nation.  We 
believed  that  such  a  trip  would  provide  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  all  to  see  our  great 
land  from  coast  to  coast,  and  would  allow  us 
to  discuss  together,  against  such  a  back- 
ground, some  of  the  problems  which  seem  to 
be  besetting  it  today.  We  hoped  also  to  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  between  our 
generation  and  theirs  .  .  .  with  many  ot  our 
campflre  and  after  dinner  discussions  con- 
cerning the  state  of  law  and  order  In  our 
country. 

Time  and  again  we  older  two  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  our  children  that  laws  are  to  be 
upheld  until,  if  they  are  unfair,  they  are 
repealed.  We  pointed  out  that  there  are 
acceptable  means  embodied  within  our  Con- 
stitution too  effect  the  correction  of  any 
wrong  within  our  system.  We  argued  that 
law  enforcement  officers  exist  for  their  pro- 
tection and  benefit,  and  that  the  alternative 
to  law  and  order  Is  lawlessness  and  anarchy. 
Truly.  Mr.  President,  the  relation  of  the  po- 
lice to  our  younger  generation  Is,  to  use  one 
of  their  own  expressions,  one  of  their  biggest 
■hangups." 

We  stopped  to  spend  a  week  at  Tosemlte 
National  Park.  .  .  .  Since  it  happened  to  be 
Che  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July  week- 
end, the  choice  of  camping  sites  was  limited. 
I  admit  I  was  dismayed  to  find  ourselves  as- 
signed to  one  In  which  we  were  surrounded 
by  those  youth  whom  we  have.  In  our  Amer- 
ican way,  labelled  "hippies." 

Such  apprehension  was  soon  dispelled, 
however,  as  we  found  these  long-haired, 
oddly-dressed  children  to  be  more  polite 
than  most  of  my  youngsters'  college  friends 
who  visit  our  home.  The  campground  was 
neat  and  orderly,  and  altogether  one  of  the 
most  friendly  and  pleasant  that  we  visited. 
Curfew  was  observed,  and  we  were  very  im- 
pressed Indeed  by  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
that  abounded.  .  .  . 

We  were  at  the  extreme  end.  bordering  a 
;arge  meadow  that  stretched  beyond.  The 
grassy  clearing  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
In  the  near  distance  by  Yosemite's  granite 
mountains  and  provided  a  beautiful  natural 
gathering  place  for  the  youngsters,  whose 
transportation  and  entertainment  resources 
are  necessarily  limited.  In  the  evenlngB  be- 
fore supper  I  would  take  my  two-year-old 
son  over  to  the  meadow  and  we  would  watch 
them  throw  Frisbees,  run  foot  races,  and  sing 
songs. 

One  afternoon  two  of  my  soiis,  aged  six- 
teen and  thirteen,  azid  I  took  a  playbaU  to 
kick  around,  and  subsequently  found  our- 
selves engaged  in  a  pick-up  soccer  game  with 
some  of  the  oddest  looking  players  on  any 


athleUc  field.  I  have  never  seen  the  game 
played  more  cleanly  or  in  a  more  friendly 
spirit,  however,  and  was  indeed  sorry  to  see 
it  end. 

On  Friday.  July  3  1  heard  that  the  meadow 
was  to  be  closed  at  7  p.m..  two  hours  before 
darkness  comes  at  Yosemlte.  and  three  be- 
fore park  curfew.  No  reason  for  such  action 
was  given,  but  there  were  rumors  that  the 
conoessioneers  at  the  Park,  such  as  the  Curry 
Company,  were  fearful  of  the  young  people 
congregating.  This  held  some  ring  of  plausi- 
bility to  me  since  I  had  observed  that  the 
stores  employ  uniformed  guards  to  keep 
barefoot  children  out  ot  their  esUbllflh- 
ments. 

At  7  p.m.  I  was  taking  a  predlnner  stroU 
with  my  twenty-one-year  old  married  daugh- 
ter, who  had  Joined  us  in  San  Francisco, 
when  It  happened.  First  came  the  trucks 
from  one  side,  with  bullhorns  ordering  all 
off  the  meadow  and  back  to  their  campsites. 
Before  one  could  comply  with  thU  order, 
mounted  troops  wearing  helmets  and 
brandishing  clubs,  some  twelve  to  fifteen 
in  number,  rode  In  from  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

Before  my  very  eyes  we  watched  these 
children  stampeded,  several  being  clubbed, 
and  two  thrown  to  the  ground,  handcuffed, 
and  led  off  to  JaU.  Their  crime  I  could  not 
see,  except  that  one,  a  David  Vassar  who  was 
at  Yosemlte  making  a  documentary,  had  a 
camera.  This  was  knocked  from  his  grasp  as 
he  was  beaten. 

Can  this  be  America,  I  thought,  the  Amer- 
ica we  were  telling  our  children  still  existed? 
Where  have  I  been?  What  must  my  teen- 
agers think? 

My  daughter,  who  had  become  separated 
from  me  in  the  attack  was  led  up  to  me 
roughly  held  by  a  ranger  who  said,  "This  girl 
has  no  identification  on  her  but  claims  she's 
your  daughter."  If  I  hadn't  been  there.  It 
would  have  been  off  to  the  enclosure  with 
her   ...  .         , 

The  children  were  driven  to  the  edge  or 
the  campground  by  the  rangers,  who  stood 
menacingly  on  their  mounts,  fianked  by  the 
ground  troops.  The  harsh  expletives  that 
resulted  from  the  charge  soon  turned  to  song 
as  surprisingly  cooler  heads  among  them 
began  to  prevail. 

"Come    along   people    now. 
Smile  on  your  brother 
Everybody  get  together. 
Try  to  love  one  another, 
Right  now  I" 
I  asked  a  nearby  ranger  how  I  might  con- 
tact the  superintendent  of  the  park,  since 
I  felt  a  riot  threatened,  one  which  could 
be  averted  by  action  on  his  part:  either  a 
satisfactory  explanation  to  all  of  us  for  the 
early  curfew  on  the  meadow,  or  a  rescinding 
of  his  order  for  such.  I  was  told  that  he  was 
unavailable  until  Monday  morning  at  8:30 
ajn.,  almost  three  days  later. 

I  finally  met  the  assistant  superintendent, 
a  Mr.  Russ  Olsen,  as  he  arrived  on  the  scene. 
When  I  asked  him  the  reason  for  the  police 
action  I  had  witnessed,  he  said  the  hippies 
were  littering  the  meadow.  When  I  volun- 
teered that  I  had  been  at  Yosemlte  five  days 
and  never  even  seen  a  candy  wrapper  in  the 
field,  he  replied  that  the  hippies  dl8turr)ed 
the  peace.  When  I  answered  that  I  had 
camped  next  to  this  area  for  five  days  and 
heard  no  disturbance  untU  the  rangers  came, 
and  that  I  had  elicited  similar  opinions  from 
other  older  ones  In  the  campground,  he  said 
It  was  bad  for  the  hippies  to  congregate. 
Would  he  limit  the  size  of  our  church  edi- 
fices, Mr.  President,  on  such  reasoning? 

Despite  the  urging,  subconscious  or  not  on 
their  part,  of  the  rangers  for  the  youth  to 
riot  by  such  announcements  over  their  loud- 
speakers as  "You  are  a  disorderly  moB,"  the 
youngsters  slowly  returned  to  their  camp- 
sites, the  more  radical  ones  being  quieted  by 
their  friends. 
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The  next  day  many  of  the  long-haired 
Jean-clad  cult  quietly  departed.  .  .  . 

When  we  returned  to  our  campsite  late 
that  afternoon  from  our  dally  hike,  the  usual 
meadow  games  were  in  progress,  but  with  a 
few  changes.  There  seemed  to  more  con- 
cern with  the  hour  as  seven  approached,  and 
a  national  television  crew  was  on  hand.  A 
small  new  sign  stating  the  new  curfew  hour 
for  the  meadow  had  been  placed  by  the 
rangers,  and  a  curious  crowd  was  already 
lining  the  highway  that  bordered  the 
meadow. 

Promptly  at  seven  the  public  address  warn- 
ing sounded.  Helmeted  rangers  grouped  at 
one  side,  clubs  and  Mace  at  the  ready.  A 
string  ol  armed  horsemen  filed  in  from  a  new 
direction,  Into  the  area  between  the  meadow 
and  the  campground.  .  .  .  They  took  a  posi- 
tion where  they  were  relatively  screened  from 
view  by  those  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
field.  The  young  people  In  the  meadow  did 
not  see  them.  Moreover,  they  had  decided 
that  their  Intentions  would  appear  more 
peaceful  if  they  sat,  and  had  formed  a  huge 
circle  of  several  hundred  on  the  grass. 

Even  the  veteran  news  crew  was  unpre- 
pared for  what  happened  next.  Without  any 
warning,  the  horsemen  suddenly  burst  forth 
in  a  pack,  riding  their  iron-shod  steeds  di- 
rectly into  the  midst  of  the  seated  assembly, 
at  full  gallop,  scattering  those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  not  to  be  run  over.  .  .  .  The 
foot  troops  then  moved  In  with  their  clubs, 
while  the  horsemen  circled  about  and  re- 
turned swinging  lariats  and  belts.  In  one 
moment  the  peaceful  meadow  had  been 
changed  into  a  sickening  spectacle  by  these 
"peace"  officers. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  If  you  have  ever 
been  charged  by  a  horseman?  I  can  tell  you 
now  by  experience  that  It  makes  you  want 
to  pick  up  anything  you  can,  stick  or  stone, 
to  ward  off  his  charge.  I  threw  my  cigar,  the 
only  thing  I  had  at  hand,  at  the  one  that 
came  directly  at  me,  his  horse  already  out 
of  control.  Through  no  effort  on  his  part, 
he  narrowly  brushed  me  and  went  riding 
down  Into  the  campsites  before  he  was  able 
to  rein  In.  If  my  Infant  son  had  been  playing 
outside  the  camper,  he  might  have  been 
trampled  to  death. 

Their  escape  route  purposely  cut  off,  the 
yotmg  people  did  the  only  thing  they  could, 
they  fought  back.  I  found  myself  cheering 
as  with  their  bare  hands  and  the  few  missiles 
they  were  able  to  find  in  the  field,  they  drove 
the  rangers  from  the  meadow.  One  girl 
planted  a  hastily  lettered  sign  "People's 
Park"  In  the  place  of  the  one  tmnoundng 
the  new  curfew,  and  they  rushed  to  the  in- 
tersection and  put  up  a  road  block  at  that 
point  from  which  reinforcements  might  be 
expected.  The  park  service  and  Its  rangers 
had  the  riot  they  wanted  at  last. 

Even  so,  the  large  and  noisy  crowd  re- 
frained from  taking  the  large  store  that  stood 
unprotected  nearby.  The  only  violence  I  wit- 
nessed at  the  intersection  was  when  a  sheriff 
attempted  to  drive  his  car  Into  the  crowd 
and  almost  ran  down  a  middle-aged  woman 
on  her  bicycle  as  she  tried  to  get  out  of  his 
■we,y.  Fireworks  were  set  off  and  a  celebration 
party  ensued.  We  noted  no  rangers  In  the 
campgrounds  that  evening  as  we  sat  eating 
supper.  The  young  people  had  won  their 
park,  at  least  for  the  evening. 

I  was  awakened  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
sometime  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  by 
the  blood-chilling  screams  of  a  human  being 
beaten.  I  slipped  out  of  bed  and  into  the  cab 
of  the  camper  to  see  what  was  happening. 
At  first  all  was  quiet  again,  and  then  an- 
other shout  of  agony,  this  time  nearer  by. 
A  short  time  later  the  nearest  raiding  party 
came  into  view. 

Flashing  strong  electric  beams,  they  moved 
quietly  from  campsite  to  campsite,  waking 
the  sleeping  occupants  up.  thrusting  th«n 


against  trees  for  search,  scattering  their  be- 
longings. If  any  objected,  even  verbally,  he 
was  beaten.  I  subsequently  learned  there 
were  ten  to  fifteen  in  these  patrols,  some 
rangers,  stxne  highway  patrolmen,  and  some 
United  States  marshals.  They  carried  riot 
guns,  sldearms,  and  clubs.  Now  they  enjoyed 
superiority  in  numbers  as  well  as  weapons, 
as  they  singled  out  each  campsite. 

They  would  have  spared  our  camper  as 
they  were  limiting  their  efforts  to  the  chil- 
dren, except  they  saw  me  watching  them.  The 
raiding  party  came  up  to  my  open  window, 
six  lights  In  my  face.  I  was  ordered  by  a 
voice  behind  one  of  these  to  produce  my 
registration.  I  asked  if  I  might  see  their  cre- 
dentials, and  received  the  reply,  "I  don't  need 
credentials." 

I  repUed  that  it  was  the  middle  of  a  black 
night,  they  had  come  up  to  my  camper,  on 
my  campsite,  and  they  should  identify  them- 
selves at  least.  "We  can  take  him  in  for 
delaying  a  peace  officer,"  another  flashlight 
holder  growled. 

Recognizing  their  brand  of  law  and  order, 
I  pointed  out  my  registration,  taped  to  the 
lower  left  windshield  as  recommended. 

I  learned  from  a  newspaper  account  later 
forwarded  me  that  over  one  hundred  of  these 
young  people  were  arrested  "for  resisting  a 
law  officer."  The  following  morning  as  we  left 
the  park  after  a  shorter  stay  than  we  had 
planned,  I  heard  two  rangers  bragging  about 
beating  up  some  of  their  prisoners. 

Imagine,  over  a  hundred  of  our  next  gen- 
eration now  carry  permanent  emotional  scars 
against  our  type  of  law  enforcement.  .  .  . 
And  let's  go  further.  If  this  came  about  In 
the  peace  of  one  of  our  national  parks,  how 
soon  shall  we  dread  the  mlddle-of-the-nlght 
knock  on  the  door  at  home? 

President  Nixon,  tell  me  what  words  I  can 
find  to  tell  my  own  children  now  that  will 
counteract  the  spectacle  of  law  and  order 
which  they  have  personally  witnessed  on 
federal  property. 

Please  explain  to  me  how  this,  which  now 
seems  like  on  awful  dream,  can  happen  In 
our  place.  In  our  time.  And  tell  me  how  you 
and  I  oan  make  this  nation  the  America  you 
say  It  Is,  and  untU  now,  I  thought  It  was. 

Until  you  can  do  this.  I  shall  be  ashamed 
to  be  a  Republican,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  be  less  proud  of  being  an  American. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Fishxr,  MD. 


Commission  from  $8  to  $20  for  citizens- 
band  operators.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  operators  consider  this  fee 
hike  disproportionate  with  the  increases 
imposed  on  other  communications  media, 
citizens-band  operators  find  they  are  re- 
ceiving no  more  consideration  of  their 
needs  and  no  more  outlay  of  fimds  for 
develoment  of  their  system  than  they 
received  before  the  license  fee  was  in- 
creased. This  is  obviously  an  unaccept- 
able arrangement  for  all  concerned,  and 
one  that  calls  for  extensive  review. 

These  citizens-band  operators  are  mak- 
ing no  unreasonable  demands.  Instead, 
they  seek  only  the  assistance  and  consid- 
eration now  afforded  other  media.  They 
want  a  larger  portion  of  time,  money 
and  consideration  for  their  problems. 
This  should  come  with  the  larger  license 
fee,  but  apparently  such  consldera- 
has  not  been  forthcoming. 

They  want  a  change  in  the  1965  regu- 
lations prohibiting  the  long-established 
practice  of  personal  use  of  stations  in  the 
citizens-band  service,  and  a  relaxation  of 
stringent  restrictions  on  interstation 
communication . 

As  I  said  before,  these  operators  have 
proven  their  effectiveness  and  provided 
significant  service  to  this  Nation  in  some 
of  its  darkest  moments. 

I  believe  we  owe  them  at  very  least 
an  official  review  of  their  grievances. 


RESOLUTION  PROPOSED  FOR  FCC 
TO  INVESTIGATE  RULES  GSOVERN- 
ING  CITIZENS  RADIO  SERVICE 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Introduce  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission  to 
make  a  thorough  review  of  the  rules 
governing  the  citizens  radio  service,  with 
regard  to  standing  regulations  affecting 
that  service,  distribution  of  radio  fre- 
quencies, and  the  possibility  of  expanding 
that  distribution,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  personal -use  division  augmenting 
the  present  service. 

Citizens-band  radio  operators  have  tra- 
ditionally been  restricted  in  their  activ- 
ities to  a  much  greater  extent  than  other 
communications  media.  Their  effective- 
ness in  times  of  crisis  has  been  proven 
time  and  time  again,  yet  they  continue 
to  be  discriminated  against  in  various 
wajrs. 

P^r- example,  licaase  fees  were  recently 
raised  by  the  Federal  Communications 


STATEMENT      BY      CONGRESSMAN 

WAYNE    ASPINALL    CONCERNING 

USE  OF  MILL  TAILINGS 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asKed  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ronarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recou)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  ranarks  which  would 
be  intended  to  bring  my  coUeagues  up 
to  date  on  a  situation  which  exists  in 
some  portions  of  Colorado  relative  to 
the  use  of  uranium  mill  tailings  for  fill 
material  and  road  construction  purposes. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  VS. 
Public  Health  Service  has  provided  our 
Colorado  State  Department  of  Health 
with  guidance  to  utilize  in  the  assess- 
ment of  any  potential  problems  related 
to  exposure  of  members  of  the  piAlic 
to  radioactivity  from  mill  pUe  tailings 
used  as  fill  material  near  homes  and 
public  buildings.  A  press  release  on  this 
matter  was  issued  yesterday  by  the  Colo- 
rado State  Department  of  Health.  It  will 
be  reproduced  in  the  Rkcord  following 
these  remarks.  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice and  AEC  representatives  met  with 
Colorado  Health  Department  people  last 
week  for  detailed  discussion  of  the  rec- 
ommended guides  upon  which  agree- 
ment has  been  reached. 

There  has  been  uncertainty  for  some 
time  now  whether  the  mill  tailings  would 
prxjve  to  be  suitable  material  for  fill  and 
other  purposes.  On  a  number  of  occa- 
sions during  the  past  several  years.  I 
have  specifically  encouraged  the  AEC 
and  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  speed 
up  their  study  of  the  potential  problems 
tesodated  With  the  use  of  this  material 
and  present  their  reconmiendations  to 
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our  State  Health  Department  in  order 
that  appropriate  precautions,  if  neces- 
sary, could  be  undertaken. 

To  review  this  whole  situation  in  a  lit- 
tle more  detail: 

During  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's 
tliere  had  been  accumulated  lai'ge  vol- 
umes of  mill  tailings  in  the  vicinity  of 
uranium  mills  operating  in  Colorado  and 
other  Western  States.  It  was  suggested 
that  these  tailings  could  be  used  for  fill 
material  and  uses  related  to  road  con- 
struction. There  was  some  recognition 
that  a  radiation  risk  might  be  associated 
with  the  use  of  these  tailings,  and  since 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had 
regulatory  control  over  the  uranium 
millers,  the  advice  of  the  Commission 
was  sought  relative  to  the  use  of  these 
tailings  for  construction  and  other  pur- 
poses. Unfortunately,  in  large  part,  the 
Commission's  response  to  inquiries  was 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  materials 
technically  did  not  contain  su£Qcient 
uraniimi  or  thorium  to  qualify  as  a  type 
of  radioactive  material  over  which  the 
AEC  had  legal  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  offsite  uses.  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  Commission  should  not  hide 
behind  this  technicality,  but  should  have 
assumed  early  leadership  in  imderstand- 
ing  possible  public  health  implications 
since  operation  of  these  mills  was  clearly 
associated  with  the  development  of  the 
nuclear  energy  industry. 

I  say  this  because  it  is  clear  that  the 
Commission  possesses  the  knowledge  and 
technical  expertise  to  analyze  and  un- 
derstand the  risks  which  may  be  associ- 
ated with  the  use  of  this  material  where 
there  could  be  long-term  exposiire  of  the 
general  public  to  the  emanations  asso- 
ciated vrith  the  radltmi  content  of  the 
tsiilings  materials.  In  fairness  to  the 
Commission,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
as  early  as  1961  in  a  letter  written  to 
the  State  health  officers  of  Colorado  and 
the  other  Western  States,  the  Commis- 
sion said: 

The  radium  content  of  the  tailings  may 
be  such  as  to  wmrrftnt  control  by  appropriate 
State  authorities  over  particular  uses  of 
tailings  having  a  significant  radium  content. 

My  earlier  comment,  of  course,  is 
pertinent  here.  Although  in  some  sense 
the  Commission  discharged  its  legal  re- 
sponsibility by  stating  that  it  was  with- 
out full  jurisdiction  and  by  recommend- 
ing that  potential  uses  of  the  material 
be  scrutiniaed  by  State  public  health  of- 
ficials, in  my  view,  the  Commission 
should  have  pursued  a  more  vigorous 
program  and  provided  leadership  in  as- 
sessing the  potential  risks  that  are  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  this  material. 
If  this  had  been  done,  it  is  my  belief 
that  at  this  point  in  time  we.  that  is  the 
Commission,  the  n.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Colorado  State  Health 
Department — would  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  risks,  if  any.  are  con- 
nected with  the  continued  occupancy  of 
the  residences  and  public  buildings 
which  have  been  constructed  on  mill 
tailings  or  have  utilized  mill  tailings  for 
land  fill  material. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  present 
cause  for  alarm.  On  the  other  hand,  I 


believe  that  the  necessary  answer  should 
be  secured  as  soon  as  humanly  possible. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  prelimi- 
nary measurements  of  radon  concentra- 
tions and  gamma  exposure  rates  are  in 
some  cases  close  to  or  slightly  in  excess 
of  guidelines  for  nonoccupational  radi- 
ation exposure. 

Although  the  study  and  disposition  of 
this  matter  has  not  moved  as  rapidly  as 
I  would  have  hoped.  I  am  confident  that 
our  Colorado  State  Health  Department. 
hcEided  by  Dr.  Cleere,  now  that  they  have 
obtained  the  sought-after  guidance  from 
the  Federal  authorities — and,  with  the 
promised  assistance  of  instruments  and 
supplemental  technical  manpower — will 
be  able  to  define  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
lic health  problem  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, devise  necessary  countermeasures  or 
remedial  action. 

The  press  release  issued  by  the  Colo- 
rado State  Department  of  Health  on 
August  11, 1970,  follows: 

PaXSS  RKI.EASK 

The  Surgeon  General  has  recommended 
the  radon  daughter  and  gamma  radiation 
levels  at  which  remedial  action  should  be 
indicated  In  Grand  Junction  buildings 
where  uranium  mill  tailings  were  used  as 
fill  during  construction. 

Any  such  remedial  action,  however.  Is  at 
least  a  year  away,  pending  completion  of  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Health  in-depth 
study  now  underway  In  the  Western  Sl(^e 
City  and  the  development  of  feasible  control 
methods. 

The  additional  exposure  from  this  time 
lapse  should  not  result  in  a  significant 
health  risk,  according  to  health  officials.  Dr. 
Roy  L.  Cleere.  State  Health  Director,  said  he 
has  asked  the  Surgeon  General  to  provide 
additional  manpower  and  equipment  to  Col- 
orado BO  that  the  Grand  Junction  study  can 
be  accelerated  and,  hopefully,  oampleted 
within  18  months. 

Dr.  Jesse  L.  Stelnfeld,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
(PHS)  recommended  to  the  State  Health  De- 
partment that  corrective  measures  are  indi- 
cated In  those  dwellings  where  external 
gaauna  radiation  levels  consistently  exceed 
O.I  mllllroentgens  (mR)  per  hour,  or  the  in- 
door radon  daughter  products  level  is  greater 
than  a  0.05  working  level  (WL),  above  exist- 
ing background  levels. 

(A  mllUroentgen  is  a  term  used  to  describe 
x-ray  or  gamma  radiation  from  the  tailings 
themselves.  A  working  level  is  the  term  used 
to  describe  a  radon  daughter  product's  ac- 
tivities In  air.  Radon  daughters  are  the  soUd 
particles  Into  which  radon  gas  decays.  If  de- 
posited In  the  lungs  in  sufficient  quantity, 
they  can  result  In  an  Increased  risk  of  lung 
cancer.  Excessive  exposure  to  gemima  radia- 
tion can  result  In  an  Increased  risk  of  leu- 
kemia.) 

The  recommendations  Just  released  were 
reviewed  in  Denver  last  week  at  a  two-day 
■easlon  of  top-level  officials  of  the  tTnlted 
SUtec  PubUc  Health  Service  (PHS),  the 
t7nlted  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(AEC) .  and  the  State  Health  Department. 

The  Surgeon  General  noted  In  a  covering 
letter  to  Dr.  Cleere,  State  Health  Director, 
that  the  recommendations  were  forwarded  to 
the  Colorado  agency  In  advance  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  AEC's  official  views  and  com- 
ments, "because  of  the  urgency  attached  to 
yoxir  receiving  the  recommendations  as  soon 
as  poaslble." 

The  Surgeon  Oeneral's  recommendations 
for  action  were  developed  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  Federal  Radiation  Gouncil 
and  International  CommloBlon  on  Ra<Uolafl- 


cal  Protection  guidelines  for  occupational 
exposure  to  airborne  concentration  of  radon 
and  its  daughters. 

Dr.  Cleere  said  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment presently  has  the  capability  for  in- 
depth  sampling  of  a  maximum  of  170  lo- 
cations per  year.  It  has  identified  634  Grand 
Junction  locations  where  taUlngs  were  used 
and  wants  to  screen  another  3,500  locations 
where  tailings  may  have  been  used.  Each 
building  designated  for  In-depth  sampling 
will  be  sampled  continuously  for  a  two-week 
period  every  two  months  for  a  year.  The 
sampling  Is  done  with  a  special  Instrument 
designed  and  fabricated  at  Colorado  State 
University  (CSU)  at  Port  Collins. 

Already  radiation  physicists  have  noted 
considerable  variations  in  radon  levels  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  ventilation  in  the  building,  the 
movement  of  its  occupants,  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  other  factors  as  yet  unknown.  A 
full  year's  data  are  considered  vital  before 
any  of  the  recommendations  is  Implemented. 

"It  Is  suggested  that  remedial  action  be 
taken  only  after  an  adequate  number  of 
measurements  taken  under  a  diversity  of 
temporal  and  climatic  conditions  have 
clearly  established  that  the  average  exposiire 
Is  in  excess  of  0.1  mR/hr.  or  0.06  WL."  the 
Surgeon  General  wrote.  As  soon  as  more  de- 
finitive information  Is  available.  Dr.  Cleere 
said  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  In  Grand 
Junction  to  explain  the  findings  and  an- 
swer the  residents'  questions.  "AEC  and 
PHS  officials  have  pledged  their  cooperation 
and  presence  at  the  public  meeting,"  he 
said. 

The  Surgeon  General  recommended  three 
levels  for  action — one  at  which  remedial  ac- 
tion Is  indicated,  another  at  which  remedial 
action  may  be  suggested,  and  the  third  at 
which  no  action  Is  Indicated. 

The  levels  proposed  represent  exposures 
which  are  In  addition  to  the  natural  back- 
ground levels  foimd  within  Grand  Junction 
dwellings  where  uranium  tailings  were  not 
used.  These  background  levels  are  approxi- 
mately 0.01  mR/hr.  and  0.004  WL. 

In  commenting  on  the  O.I  mR/hr.  and 
0.08  WL  at  which  corrective  measures  are  in- 
dicated, the  Surgeon  General  said:  "Under 
conditions  of  continuous  exposure,  these 
levels  would  result  In  minimum  annual  ex- 
posures of  900  mR  and  2.5  cumulative  work- 
ing level  months  (CWLM) .  All  values  above 
these  would  Indicate  the  necessity  for  re- 
medial action,  since  at  these  levels  the  maxl- 
ra\xm  annual  exposure  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  (FRO  and  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiological 
Protection  (ICRP)  for  an  Individual  member 
of  the  public  Is  exceeded. 

Of  the  634  Grand  Junction  locations  al- 
ready sampled,  66  exceeded  0.05  WL  In  pre- 
liminary grab  samples,  and  30  were  higher 
than  the  0.1  mR/hr.  in  measurements  made 
with  portable  Instruments. 

The  Surgeon  General  also  said  remedial 
action  may  be  suggested  In  the  case  of  exter- 
nal gamma  exposure  rates  of  0.05-0.10  mR/ 
hr.  or  radon  daughter  products  activities  of 
0.01-0.05  WL,  "since  under  conditions  of  con- 
tlnuoiis  exposure,  these  levels  would  result 
In  a  maximum  annual  exposures  of  approxi- 
mately 400-BOO  mR  and  0.6-3.5  CWLM." 

Dr.  Cleere  said  health  officials  In  their  ulti- 
mate recommendations  wlU  follow  which- 
ever level  Is  higher — the  external  gamma  ra- 
diation level  or  the  radon  davighter  products 
concentration.  The  State  Health  Dept.  hopes 
soon  to  have  additional  instrumentation 
available  for  the  Grand  Junction  sampling. 
It  hopes  to  obtain  several  hundred  thermo- 
lumlneecent  dosimeters  from  the  PHS  for 
gM«fn>  radiation  sampling.  These  particular 
units  wUl  be  left  in  dwellings  a  month  at  a 
time,  one  in  each  room. 
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In  releasing  the  Surgeon  General's  recom- 
mendations today.  Dr.  Cleere  emphasized 
that  the  preliminary  findings  are  not  cause 
for  anyone  to  become  unduly  alarmed  over 
the  health  implicaUons  from  the  radiation 
levels  in  Grand  Junction. 

The  Surgeon  General  pointed  out  that  the 
ICRP  has  stated  "that  very  low  levels  of  risk 
are  Implied  In  the  dose  limits  for  members 
of  the  public,  and  It  U  likely  to  be  of  minor 
consequence  to  their  health  if  the  dose  limits 
are  marglnaUy  or  even  substantially  ex- 
ceeded." 

■We  have  recognized  the  existence  of  a  po- 
tential health  problem,"  Dr.  Cleere  said,  "We 
are  evaluaUng  It  as  rapidly  as  resources  per- 
mit, and  we  are  trying  to  keep  the  people  of 
Grand  Junction  informed." 

Colorado  State  University  has  st«u-ted  work 
on  a  $159,000  Public  Health  Service  funded 
project  to  evaluate  diffusion  of  radon 
through  buUdmgs  erected  on  uranium  tail- 
ings an  and  to  develop  measures  to  reduce 
the  indoor  concentrations  of  radioactive  gas. 

The  Public  Health  Services  Southwestern 
Radiological  Health  Laboratory,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  also  is  investigating  temporary  con- 
trol measures. 


Mr.  Hanna  for  30  minutes  today. 
Mr.  Powell  for  60  minutes  on  August 


Mr.  Oritfin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hacan  in  two  instances. 


13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pkyor  of  Arkansas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mills)  for  balance  of  week  on 
account  of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Bevh-l  for  Wednesday.  August  12, 
1970.  for  balance  of  week  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  McCartht  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  today  on  account  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  August  12.  13.  and  14,  on 
account  of  funeral. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman  for  30  minutes  today  and 
tomorrow.  August  12  and  13,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McClory),  today,  for  15  minutes, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scott)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
trsuieous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpkrn  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN  for  60  minutes  on  August 

Mr.  Hog  AN  for  15  minutes  today. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  for  5  minutes  to- 
day. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for  5 

minutes  today. 

Mr.  Watson  for  10  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Parbstein  for  20  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Dent  for  60  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Puqua  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for  10  minutes 
today. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks of  the  Record,  or  to  revise  and 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr  HoLiFiELD  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  his  special  order  today  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hagan  and  to  include  extraneous 

Mr.  GiTDE,  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  17570  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScoTT)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) :  ..  ,    ._ 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 

Instances. 
Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Schadeberg  in  tliree  instances. 
Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  ScHMrrz. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigsui.  ^ 

Mr.  Pelly  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Tajt  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SncES  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  MntvA  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Culver  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  DINGELL. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Carey.  , 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COHELAN. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Anderson  erf  C«llf OTnia. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tiUes  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3835.  An  act  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  prevenUon  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. ^       ,  ..  _ 

S  4083.  An  act  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  denion- 
stratlon  elementary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adj  oum . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjn.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. August  13.  1970.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

asOO  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
members.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
transmitting  the  1969  annual  report  of^e 
Board,  pursuant  to  section  17(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act;  to  the  Osmmlttee 
on  BankUig  and  Currency. 

2301  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
third  annxial  report  of  the  Rochester  In- 
stitute of  Technology  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1969,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(b)(3)  of  Public  Law  89-36;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2302.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  black  lung  benefit 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lalwr. 

23C4  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  opportunity  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  vessel  construction  by 
not  requiring  shlpbuUdCTs  to  buy  tosuranoe 
and  performance  and  payment  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

lUCMVED  FaOM  THE  COMPTBOIXI*  GSNOAL 

2303  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  construction  costs  for  certain  fed- 
erally financed  housing  proJecU  increased 
due  to  inappropriate  minimum  wage  rate 
determinations.  Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  cahOSJTTESS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XIH.  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  aerk 
tor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
ealeodar.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  O'NKIIjL  of  Massachxisetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Reeolutlon  1192.  Reso- 
lution for  consideration  of  H.R.  10634.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to 
exempt  certain  wages  and  salary  of  employ- 
ees from  withholding  for  tax  purposes  under 
the  laws  of  States  or  subdivisions  thereof 
other  than  the  State  or  subdivision  of  the 
employee's  residence  (Rept.  No.  91-1412).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANET:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1193.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H  R.  17333.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the 
equitable  standards  governing  relationships 
between  investment  companies  and  their 
investment  advisers  and  principal  under- 
writers, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-1413).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1194.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  17982,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  a  1- 
year  extension  of  financing  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  (Rept.  No. 
91-1414).  Referred  to  the  Hoi^se  Calendar. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  3547;  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1415) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  18920.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  older  worker  community 
service  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BtJRKE  of  Florida: 
HJl.  18921.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  5  per- 
cent and  cost  of  living  increases  in  annu- 
ities, and  for  other  puri>oses:   to  the  Cc«n- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.   18922.  A  bill   to  establish   the  Juan 
Manuel  de  Ayala  National  Recreation  Area 
at  the  Golden  Gate  Headlands  in  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
HJt.  18923.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MacGbecob,  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Okm- 
Nis,  and  Mr.  Matne)  : 
HJl.  18924.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Cktmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  BAr. 

ROTBAL) : 

U3.  18935.  A  bill  to  authorize  special  ap- 
propriations for  training  teachers  for  bi- 
lingual education  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  BrsTON  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 

njR.  18926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specifying  the 
date  after  which  It  is  not  to  be  sold  for 
consumption  as  food;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R  18927.  A  bill  to  require  certain  news- 
papers to  provide  a  balanced  and  substan- 
tlaUy  complete  presentation  of  issues  of 
public  Importance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  18938.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  newspaper  Preserratton  Act  to  require' 
newspapers  which  are  parties  to  Joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangements  to  provide  a 
balanced  and  substantially  complete  presen- 


tation of  Issues  of  public  Importance;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CbaoovA ) : 

H.R.  18929.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  to  re- 
quire that  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  be  given,  upon  request,  certain  exam- 
inations in  Spanish;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 

H.R.  18930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  Insurance  financed  in  whole  for  low- 
income  groups,  through  Issuance  of  certifi- 
cates, and  in  part  for  all  other  persons 
through  allowance  of  tax  credits,  and  to 
provide  a  system  of  peer  review  of  utiliza- 
tion, charges  and  quality  of  medical  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 

SJl.  18931.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  procedure  by  which 
postal  patrons  may  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  receiving  commercial  advertisements 
transmitted  in  the  malls,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MacOREGOR: 

H.R.  18932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  Investments  in  certain  economically  lag- 
ging regions;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 

H.R.  18933.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Conunis- 
sion  on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend 
programs  and  policies  intended  to  insxire, 
through  maximum  use  of  Indigenous  re- 
sources, that  the  U.S.  requirements  for  low- 
cost  energy  be  met,  and  to  reconcile  environ- 
mental quality  requirements  with  future 
energy  needs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  18934.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Metropolitan  Drug  Addiction 
Commission  to  coordinate  and  make  more 
effective  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
the  various  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams for  the  control,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  drug  addiction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 

H.R.  18935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  medical 
personnel  to  practice  in  areas  where  short- 
ages of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTTNOKR: 

H.R.    18936.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Public 
Health  Services  Act  and  other  laws  to  provide 
Increased  research  into,  and  prevention  of, 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  provide 
for    treatment    and    rehabilitation    of    drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons;  and  to 
strengthen  existing  law  enforcement  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  drug  abuse;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   SPRINGER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gesald  R.   Ford,  Mr.   Mobton,  and 
Brothh-l  of  North  Carolina) : 

H.R.  18937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  television 
broadcasting  of  certain  evening  proceedings 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress;  to  the  Ck)nunittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  18938.  A  bill  to  limit  membership  on 
national  securities  exchanges;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  18939.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue 
Act  of  1970)  to  require  that  airline  tickets, 
with  respect  to  the  triuiEportatlon  of  persons 
by  air  which  is  subject  to  Federal  tax.  show 
the  amount  of  such  tax  separately  from  the 


cost  of  the  transportation  Involved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean;;. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  18940.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that  the  widow  of  a  veteran  must  have 
been  married  to  such  veteran  for  or  within 
a  certain  p)eriod  of  time  in  order  to  qualify 
for  widows'  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.   FEIGHAN    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Cowger,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  18941.  A  bill  to  Impose  on  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  an  obligation  to  aSord 
certain  members  of  the  public  an  opportu- 
nity to  publish  editorial  advertisements  and 
to  reply  to  editorial  comment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  18942.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  ben- 
efits at  age  50  in  the  case  of  a  widow  or 
widower  whose  spouse  was  entitled  to  old- 
age  or  disability  Insurance  benefits  at  the 
time  of  his  or  her  death  and  who  had  already 
attained  such  age  at  that  time;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
Hit.  18943.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  economic  growth 
center  development  highways,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    CAREY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BiAGCi,  Mr.  BtNGRAM,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Pt7ciNSKi,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  18944.  A  bill  National  Public  Employee 
Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio) : 
HJl.  18945.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  au- 
thority for  the  guarantee  of  loans  to  aid 
business  enterprises  to  meet  temporary  and 
urgent  financial  needs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Frey,  and  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida) : 
HJl.  1894«.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  impose  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  disposal  of  and  contracts  for 
the  acquisition  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
radiological  warfare  agents;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 
Mr.    Chappell,    Mr.    Oonohue.    Mr. 
Frelinghdysen,    Mr.    Frieoel,    Mr. 
Pulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Qali- 
fianakis,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.   May,  Mr.   Mi- 
chel, Mr.  Moor  head,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Ottincer,   Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.   Podell, 
Mr.  TiKRNAN,  Mr.  TuNNEY,  and  Mr. 
Zablocki)  : 
H.R.  1894/.  A  blU  to  require   the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  determine  disposal  dates 
and  methods  for  disposing  of  certain  mili- 
tary material;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr. 
nKLINCHUYSEN,     Mr.     Friedel,     Mr. 

Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gau- 
FiANAKis,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Hanley. 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  May,  Mr.  Mi- 
chel, Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Ottinoer,   Mr.   Pepper,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  TiKRNAN,  Mr.  TUNMEY,  and  Mr. 
Zablocki)  : 
H.R.  18948.  A  bill  to  require  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  national 
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policy  with  respect  to  the  discharging  of 
material  into  the  oceans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 
Mr.    Chappell,    Mr.   Donohue,    Mr. 
Frelinghuysen,    Mr.    Frdedel,    Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oali- 
FiANAKis,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  Helstoski.  Mrs.  May,  Mr.   Mi- 
chel, Mr.  MooRHEAB,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Ottincer.  Mr.   Pepper,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Tunniy,  and  Mr. 
Zablocki)  : 
H.R.  18949.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  discbarge 
into   any   of   the   navigable   waters   of   the 
United  States  or  into  International  waters  of 
any  military  material  without  a  certification 
by  the   Council   on  Environmental  Quality 
approving  such  discharge;  to  the  CJommlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   FASCELL    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Snucs,  and  Mr.  Haley)  : 
HJl.  18950.  A  bill  to  require  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  national 
poUcy   with   respect   to   the  discharging  of 
material  into  the  oceans;  to  the  C<«nmittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsberles. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
H.R.  18951.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  naming 
of  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by  the  Little 
Goose  lock  and  dam.  Snake  River,  Wash.,  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Enoch  A.  Bryan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  18952.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  18953.  A   bUl  to  provide  that  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Army.  Air  Force,  or  Navy  as- 
signed  to   serve  as  Director  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  shall  hold  the 
rank  of  not  less  than  brigadier  general  or 
rear  admiral,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  so 
serving;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KYL  (for  himself.  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.    Mizell,    Mr.    Saylok,    and   Mr. 

PiBNIE)  : 

H.R.  18954.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  economic 
growth  center  development  highways,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

H.R.  18955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  un- 
der certain  conditions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA: 

H.R.  18956.  A  bill  to  extend  unemployment 
insurance  coverage  to  employers  of  agricul- 
tural workers  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
employers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  18957.  A  bill  to  extend  unemployment 
ins\irance  coverage  to  employers  employing 
four  or  more  agricultural  workers  for  each 
of  20  or  more  weeks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H JEl.  18958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended: 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJi.  18959.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel to  practice  In  areas  where  shortages 
of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  18960.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Nattonal 


Environmenui  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
a  program  for  honoring  Industry  and  other 
private  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance and  enhancement  of  environmental 
quality;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Iklr.  REES: 
H.R.  18961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  respecting  licensing  of  customs 
brokers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Burke,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  En.- 
BERC,  Mr.  Kybos,  and  Mr.  St  Geb- 

ICAIN)  : 

H.R.  18962.  A  bill  NaUonal  Public  Em- 
ployee Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   FASCELL    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Burton   of   California,   Mr.   Puqua, 
Mr.     Kluczynski,     Mr.     Nnt,     Mr. 
O'Neill      of      Massachusetts,      Mr. 
RODiNO,  Mr.  Rosenthal,   Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr. 
BiACCi,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Eilberc, 
Mr.  McFall,  and  Mr.  Brooks)  : 
H.R.  18963.  A  biU  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  determine  disptosal  dates 
and  methods  for  disposing  of  certain  military 
material;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himseU.    Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr. 
Kluczynski,   Mr.   Nix,   Mr.   O'Neill 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.   Rodino,   Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Hath- 
away. Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  McFall,  and 
Mr.  Brooks)  : 
H.R.  18964.  A  bill  to  require  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  the  discharging 
of  material  into  the  oceans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Kluczynski, 
Mr.  Nn,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Find- 
ley,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr. 
Eilbero,     Mr.     McFall,     and     Mr. 
Brooks) : 
HJl.  18965.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
into   any   of   the   navigable   waters  of   the 
United  States  or  into  International  waters 
of  any  military  material  without  a  certifi- 
cation   by   the   Council    on   Environmental 
Quality   approving   such   discharge;    to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 
H.J.  Res.  1351.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  week  in 
November  of  each  year  as  "National  Good 
Grooming  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.J.  Res.  1352.  Joint  resolution  In  opposi- 
tion to  vesting  title  to  the  seabed  in  the 
United  Nations  or  an  International  regime; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McFall)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1353.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  first  Sunday  in  each  month  a  special  day 

of  prayer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Annunzio.  Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Boland, 

Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 

Mr.    Chappell,    Mr.    Donohue,    Mr. 

F^ULINGRUYSEN.     Mr.      FRIEDEL.     Mr. 

FxTLTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oalifi- 
ANAKis,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  HANLrr, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  BCay,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
PoDKLL,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Tunnst, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 


H.  Con.  Res.  706.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  pollution  of  waters  all  over  the 
world  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated  in- 
ternational action  to  prevent  such  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Harbingtom,    Mr.    Moss,    and    Mr. 

PiCKLB)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  707.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  an  International  conference  on  the 
creation  of  an  International  Environmental 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL : 
H.  Con.  Res.  708.  Current  resolution  rela- 
tive to  Citizens  Radio  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  REES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  709.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to 
the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  persons 
affected  by  the  Nigerian  Civil  War;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  710.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
utilize  more  effectively  the  expertise  and 
abilities  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  in  the  fight  against 
environmental  pollution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Burton   of   California,   Mr.   Puqua, 
Mr.    Hanna,    Mr.    Kluczynski,    Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.    RoDiNO,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.   Waldie,  Mr.   Findley, 
Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  En.- 
berg,  Mr.  McFall,  and  Mr.  Brooks)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  711.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  pollution  of  waters  all  over  the 
world  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated  In- 
ternational action  to  prevent  such  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 
H.  Res.  1195.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  prices  of  coal;  to  the  Committee  on  Rxiles. 
ByMr.  POLLOCK: 
H.  Res.   1196.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
protection   of  consumer  supply   of  natural 
gas;    to  the   Committee   on   Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  18966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Eugene  J.  Mlkulenka,  U.S.  Army  (Retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PIKE: 

H.R.  18967.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
vancement in  grade  of  a  certain  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 

H.R.  18968.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Hayden  A.  Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
568.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  aeth  Annual  Convention,  AMVETS  De- 
partment of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  the 
effect  of  the  reassessment  of  real  estate  on 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
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SENATOR    SCOTT'S    RECORD    ON 
TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

or  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  sec- 
ond ranking  RepubUcan  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  on  lt«  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  has 
compUed  a  very  impressive  recond  dur- 
ing his  nearly  12  years  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate regarding  the  problems  of  transpor- 
tation in  our  country. 

These  problems  are  now  reaching 
crisis  proportions,  and  I  feel  that  the 
country  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  such  as  Senator  Scott  working  dili- 
genUy  for  solutions.  Since  I,  too,  am  a 
member  of  both  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  its  TransportaUon  Subcommit- 
tee I  am  quite  famiUar  with  the  dedica- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvarua 
has  shown  in  this  area  and  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  his  fine  record 
on  transportotion  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor ScoTTS  record  on  transportetion  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Scott's  record  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  as  f  oUows : 

S«NATO«  SCOTTS  lUcoaD  ON  Tkansportation 
Lxcislation 
Traiisport*tlon  systema  In  the  United  States 
h»ve  rescued  crisis  proporUons.  With  the 
increase  In  populstlon  In  urban  metropoli- 
tan areas,  we  have  deluged  our  highways 
with  automobUes  and  have  lunneled  them 
into  QUI  clUes.  thtis  creating  the  greatest 
bottlenecks  In  history.  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
knows  that  our  Nation  depends  on  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system,  and  he  has 
consistently  worked  toward  that  goal. 

Senator  Scott  was  instrumental  In  brmg- 
ing  about  the  popular  and  successful  Metro- 
Uner  high-speed  train  In  the  crowded  north- 
east  corridor.  At  present,  this  tram  makes 
stops  in  Philadelphia,  but  high-speed  intra- 
city  transit  may  be  possible  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle, 
now  being  researched  and  tested  in  Erie. 

As  the  EepubUcan  Leader,  Senator  Scott 
played  an  important  role  in  expanding  and 
improving  our  NaUons  airport  and  airways 
system.  More  Federal  assistance  wUl  be 
needed  to  keep  up  with  the  increased  de- 
mands on  air  travel. 

The  foUowlng  summary  outUnes  Senator 
Scott's  record  on  key  transportation  Issues: 

91  ST  CONUXSS 

Legislation 

8.  9«1— To  provide  Federal  Jurisdiction  and 
imlform  law  for  cases  arising  from  aviation 
and  space  activities. 

S.  1070 To  establish  a  Commission  on  Air 

Traffic  Control. 

S.  1179 — To  authorize  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  extend  half-price  airfares  on  a 
standby  basis  during  oS-peak  hours  to 
young  people,  elderly  people,  military  per- 
sonnel and  the  handicapped.  g 

S.  2060 — Airways  Safety  Development  Act — 
To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  use  amounts  In  the  Airways  Safety 
Trust  Fund  for  acquiring  and  improving  air 


navigation  faculties;    to  establish  such  an 
Airways  Safety  Trust  Fund. 

S.  2518— To  authorize  funds  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  hazards  at  rail  high- 
way  grade   crossings   along   the   Metroliner 

route.  _  ,  . 

S  2939— Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act— to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  purchase  and  rehablUUte  or  to 
buy  new,  equipment  on  railroad  common 
carriers  where  railroad  is  unable  to  provide 
this  equipment. 

Votes 

Voted  to  provide  long-term  Anancing  for 
transportation  programs. 

Voted  for  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969. 

Voted  for  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 

of  1970. 

•OTH  CONGIIESS 

Votes 
Voted  against  reducing  funds  for  airport 
facUlUes  and  equipment  from  •66.4  million 
to  928.4  million. 

SaTH    CONGBKSS 

Legislation 
B  1688— To    authorize    the    SecreUry    of 
Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  devel- 
opment in  high-speed  ground  transportation. 
Votes 
Voted  for  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 

1966.  , 

Voted  against  reducing  authorizations  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  from  •226 
to  9150  million,  for  urban  mass  transporta- 

Voted  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  amendments. 

88TH    CONORBSS 

Legislation 

S  8_To  provide  assistance  for  development 
of  mass  transportation  systems  In  metro- 
politan and  other  urban  areas. 

S  2796— To  authorize  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  State  to  enforce  State 
and  Federal  economic  and  safety  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  hlghvray  transporta- 
tion. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Urban  Transportation  Act 

of  1963.  _,    ^ 

Voted  not  to  reduce  by  one-third  the  au- 
thorlzaUon  for  airport  grant  appropriations. 

STTH    CONOaSSS 

Legislation 

S  2392 To   prohibit    forceful    seizure   of 

aircraft  in  air  commerce. 

S  3122 — To  encourage  formation  of  re- 
gional agencies  to  develop  plana  for  meet- 
ing urban  transportation  needs. 

86TH    OONCBXaS 

Legislation 
S  423 — To  provide  additional  highway  con- 
struction funds  In  labor  surplus  areas. 
Votes 
Voted  for  the  Federal  Airport  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1969.  ._^    , 
Voted  for  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 

1969.  .  ^      , 

Voted   for   the    Federal    Highway   Act   of 

I960. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott's  efforts  with  respect 
to  our  Natlon-B  transportation  policy  should 
make  traveUlng  from  one  place  to  another 
less  of  a  chore  and  more  of  an  event.  The 
future  of  transportation  Is  exciting,  and 
Senator  Scott  intends  to  Involve  government 
and  private  industry  to  newer  and  higher 
levels.  He  will  continue  to  work  for  Penn- 
sylvania's best  transportation  toterests. 


ONE  YEAR  LATER 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  retrospect, 
the  Nixon  doctrine,  which  was  formu- 
lated a  year  ago,  stands  out  as  a  corner 
stone  of  the  Nixon  administration.  That 
we  would  become  involved  in  no  future 
land  war  in  Asia  was  initially  considered 
the  main  tenant.  While  this  is  still  of 
prime  importance,  the  year's  passing  has 
witnessed  Implementation  of  other  as- 
pects of  the  doctrine,  among  which  is  the 
reduction  of  our  troops  in  Asian  coun- 
tries. 

The  Honolulu  Star,  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "One  Year  Later,"  takes  a  look  at 
the  Nixon  doctrine  a  year  after  its  incep- 
tion. I  believe  this  is  a  very  lucid  review 
of  our  defense  policy  as  it  relates  to  the 
doctrine  and,  therefore,  request  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

The  editorial  follows: 

One  Yeak  Later 

It  was  Just  a  year  ago  Saturday,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  visited  Guam  and  enunciated 
what  since  has  been  called  "The  Nixon  Doc- 
trine." 

The  occasion  was  a  press  briefing  and  di- 
rect quotation  was  forbidden— thus  giving 
a  major  U.S.  policy  pronouncmcnt  a  certain 
obscurity  and  ambiguity,  perhaps  desired 

The  President  himself  put  the  doctrine  on 
the  record  In  these  words  in  a  Nov.  3  televised 
address  to  the  nation : 

"Before  any  troops  were  commlttted  to 
Vietnam."  he  said,  "a  leader  of  another  Asian 
country  expressed  this  opinion  to  me  when 
I  was  traveling  in  Asia  as  a  private  citizen." 
He  said,  "When  you  are  trying  to  assist  an- 
other nation  defend  Its  freedom.  U.S.  policy 
should  be  to  help  them  fight  the  war  but  not 
to  fight  the  war  for  them." 

"Well,  in  accordance  with  this  wise  counsel, 
I  laid  down  on  Guam  three  principles  as 
guidelines  for  future  American  policy  toward 

Asia:  ,,     - 

•'First,  the  United  SUtes  wlU  keep  all  of 
Its  treaty  commitments. 

"Second,  we  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a 
nuclear  power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a 
nation  allied  vrtth  us  or  a  nation  whose 
survival  we  consider  vital  to  our  security. 

•Third,  in  cases  Involving  other  types  of 
aggression,  we  shall  furnish  military  and 
economic  assistance  when  requested  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  treaty  commitments.  But 
we  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly  threat- 
ened to  assume  the  primary  responsibility 
of  providing  the  manpower  for  Its  defense." 

It  has  become  apparent  since  then  that  this 
Guam  Doctrine  or  Nlxon  Doctrine  is  a  major 
mUestone  In  Amerlaui  foreign  poUcy  and 
U  fundamental  to  the  day-by-day  decisions 
being  made  by  the  President. 

It  represents  a  retreat  from  our  role  as 
world  policeman  but  U  In  no  sense  a 
"Fortress  America"  concept. 

While  the  doctrine  may  seem  reasonable 
to  Americans  we  can  see  in  current  headUnes 
that  its  appUcation  Is  far  from  simple. 

Many  Americans  think  it  is  not  being  ap- 
pUed  fast  enough  In  the  case  of  Vietnam. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  is  resisting  bitterly 
ita  i^pUcation  to  reduce  our  forces  there 
from  60.000  to  40.000. 

The  RepubUc  of  the  PhUipplnes  has  Just 
learned  It  wlU  meen  a  roUback  of  American 
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forces  there  from  24,000  to  18,000.  ThaUand 
finds  It  means  a  cut  In  U.S.  defense  8i>endlng 
m  that  nation. 

Taiwain  and  Japan  are  sure  to  feel  Its 
effect  as  well. 

Okinawa  Is  both  demanding  that  we  leave 
and  protesting  otur  work  force  cutbacks. 

In  1946,  when  the  U.8.  and  Russia  were 
Just  about  the  only  nations  in  the  worid  with 
real  strength,  the  •'world  policeman"  role 
fell  natvirally  and  necessarily  on  U.8.  shoul- 
ders. 

In  the  changed  circumstances  of  1970 
when  Europe  and  Japan  have  been  revital- 
ized and  other  nations  are  growing  In 
strength  that  former  U.8.  role  seems  neither 
desirable  nor  necessary. 

This  is  what  the  year-old  Nlxon  Doctrine 
recognizes. 

It  is  alive  and  well  on  its  first  birthday — 
and  we  should  hold  to  it  despite  the  "Yankee, 
Stay  Here"  outcries  that  may  be  heard  In 
affected  comers  of  the  globe. 


SENATOR  SCOTT'S  RECORD  ON  LEG- 
ISLATION DEALINQ  WITH  ELEC- 
TTONS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OP   inCHICAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  democ- 
racy's most  useful  tool  is  the  vote.  With- 
out it,  we  would  be  governed  by  authori- 
ties other  than  those  chosen  by  the 
people.  That  is  why  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
has  pressed  for  reform  of  our  elections 
laws  so  that  they  are  conducted  fairly 

5  J     and  without  irregularities. 

X  '  Senator  Scott  has  argued  for  reform- 
ing campaign  financing  practices  be- 
cause, under  the  present  system,  there  Is 
too  great  of  an  opportuni^  for  misusing 
funds.  As  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Communications,  he  is  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  provide  low-cost  television  time 
to  all  candidates  for  Federal  office.  Sena- 
tor Scott  is  also  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  and  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, both  of  which  play  an  important  role 
in  determining  the  overall  conduct  of 
elections,  thus  insuring  that  O'or  right  to 
vote  is  never  abridged. 

The  following  summary  outlines  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott's  record  on  election  and 
cami}aign  reforms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  Senator 
Scott's  record  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  as  follows : 

Senator  Scott's  Rccoro  on  Legislation 

Dbauno  WrrH  Elections 

•1ST  congksss 

Legislation 

S.J.  Res.  69 — To  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.S.  to  proTlde  that  U.S.  citlsens  shall 
be  entiUed  to  vote  nationally  without  ex- 
cessive residence  or  physical  presence  re- 
quirements. 

S.J.  Res.  147 — To  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.S.  to  extend  the  voting  right  to  citi- 
zens age  18  or  older. 

S.  3876 — To  provide  Congressional  camU- 
datee  with  opponents  the  opportxmlty  to  pur- 
chase communications  broadcast  time  at  low 
cost. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Votes 

Voted  to  abolish  restrictive  residency  re- 
quirements as  a  precondition  to  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  to  estab- 
Ush  uniform  nationwide  standards  relative 
to  absentee  registration  and  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections. 

Voted  to  reduce  the  voting  age  from  21 
to  18  years  of  age,  effective  January  1, 1971. 
eoTH  ccNaixsa 
Votes 

Voted  to  broaden  the  prohibition  against 
soliciting  political  contributions  from  Fed- 
eral employees,  vmder  the  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1967. 

Voted  to  require  disclosure  of  gifts  and 
certain  compensation  by  any  Senator  or  by 
any  candidate  seeking  nomination  or  elec- 
tion as  Senator. 
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Legislation 

8.  3435— Election  Reform  Act-— To  require 
all  candidates  and  all  committees  support- 
ing candidates  to  fully  disclose  details  of  all 
contributions  and  expenses  over  $100;  to 
limit  to  •S.OOO  the  total  amount  that  can 
come  from  any  single  source  to  the  cam- 
paigning of  any  candidate;  to  provide  for 
special  tax  deduction  of  up  to  9100  for  con- 
tributions to  candidates. 
Votes 

Voted  for  proposed  ooostltutional  amend- 
ment regarding  Presidential  succession  and 
inabiUty. 

Voted  for  prc^xMed  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  apportionment  of  one  house 
of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  using  popu- 
lation, geography,  and  political  subdlvUlons 
as  factors. 

STTH    CONGXESS 

Legislation 

S.  480 — ^To  prohibit  application  of  unrea- 
sonable literacy  requirements  to  right  to  vote. 

8.  Res.  311 — To  authorize  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  examine  and  Investi- 
gate the  establishment  of  congressional  and 
State  election  districts  to  ensure  against  any 
imf  air  practices. 

seTH   CONGKESS 

Legislation 

8.  967 — ^To  provide  for  retention  and  pres- 
ervation of  Federal  election  records. 

S.  2868 — To  eliminate  poll  tax  as  prerequi- 
site to  voting  In  national  elections. 
Votes 

Voted  to  make  Federal  election  laws  appli- 
cable to  primary  elections. 

Voted  to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws. 

Voted  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  In 
national  elections  shall  not  be  denied  because 
of  failure  to  pay  poll  Ux. 

As  the  Senate  Republican  Leader.  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  win  continue  to  fight  for  clean 
elections  and  fair  campaign  practices.  Penn- 
sylv&nlans  can  always  be  assured  ot  their 
right  to  vote  because  of  Senator  Scott's 
efforts. 


NEW  SUPPORT  FOR  S.  30.  THE  "OR- 
GANIZED CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1969" 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 


or  AUZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  announce  significant  new 
support  for  S.  30,  the  "Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969."  Mr.  Robert  D.  Pelo- 
QUln,  president  of  International  Intel- 
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ligence,  Inc. — Intertel — made  available 
to  me  a  cwy  of  his  letter  to  Chair- 
man Ckller  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  expressed  the  support  of 
his  organization  for  title  IX  of  S.  30 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  illegally 
acquired  income  to  infiltrate  legitimate 
businesses. 

Intertel  is  a  private  organization 
which  has  as  one  of  its  principal  objec- 
tives the  aiding  of  businesses  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  scourge  of  organized 
crime.  Mr.  Peloquin.  himself,  is  no 
stranger  to  the  field  of  organized  crime. 
having  served  as  chief  of  the  first  De- 
partment of  Justice  Strike  Force  and 
senior  special  attorney  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Organized  Crime  and  Rack- 
eteering section.  I  consider  significant 
his  conclusion  that  the  new  tools  for  law 
enforcement  found  in  S.  30  are  both 
"needed"  and  "fairly  limited  to  protect 
civil  liberties."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
that  Mr.  Peloquin.  no  longer  associated 
with  the  Federal  Government,  continues 
in  the  struggle  against  organized  crime 
and  now  volunteers  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience and  that  of  his  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  fur- 
ther attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  Intertel  supports,  as  does  the 
American  Bar  Association,  an  amend- 
ment to  title  IX  which  would  provide  the 
additional  remedy  of  private  suits  based 
upon  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Act.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  idea 
which  I  suggested  some  time  ago  on  this 
fioor  has  been  so  well  received. 

The  letter  of  support  for  title  IX  of 
S.  30  from  Intertel  follows: 

INTSKNATIONAL   INTELUCENCE,  l^C. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  7, 1970. 
Hon.  Emanttei.  Caxxn, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee,  VS. 

House  0/  Representatiiies,   Washington, 

D.C. 
Deak  Mb.  Craikman:  I  write  as  President 
of  INTERTEL,  a  private  organization,  one  of 
the  principal  objectives  of  which  Is  to  aid 
businesses  in  protecting  themselves  from 
the  hidden  virus  of  vulnerability  to  organ- 
ized crime.  My  purpose  is  to  make  known  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  the  support 
of  my  (Hganizatlon  for  8.  30,  the  "Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1960,"  and  most  par- 
ticularly Title  IX  of  that  measure,  which  pro- 
hibits the  xise  of  Illegally  acquired  Income  or 
racketeering  methods  to  Infiltrate  legitimate 
organizations.  As  Investigators  and  attorneys 
formerly  associated  with  the  Investigation 
and  prosecution  of  organized  crime,  we  can 
attest  to  the  pressing  need  for  the  new  tools 
S.  30  would  provide  to  law  enforcement.  It 
Is  also  our  judgment,  however,  that  proper 
and  constitutional  safeguards  for  individual 
rights  have  been  built  into  the  blU.  We 
strenuously  urge  its  prompt  processing  and 
early  passage. 

WeU  known  facts  highlight  the  degree  of 
infiltration  of  the  business  worid  by  orga- 
nized crime  figures.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Indicates  that  of  113  major  organised 
crime  figures  In  this  country,  98  are  involved 
In  159  businesses.  The  President's  Crime 
C<»nmis8lon  in  1967  reported  that  racketeers 
control  nationwide  manufacturing  and  serv- 
ice industries  with  known  and  respected 
names.  Organized  crime  Incursions  Into  the' 
hotel  Industry,  the  banking  Industry,  the 
laimdry  industiy,  the  recording  Industry,  the 
drug  industry,  the  grocery  Industry,  as  well 
as  Into  the  advertising,  chemicals,  Insurance, 
oU  and  gas,  pubUc  relatioos  and  real  estate 
fields  have  been  doctunented. 
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Title  IX  of  S.  30,  the  title  of  our  parUcular 
concern,  would  bar  the  use  of  Income  from 
organized  crime  or  raclceteerlng  methods  to 
acquire,  operate  or  set  up  an  otherwise  legiti- 
mate commercial  operation.  Persons  violating 
this  law  would  be  subject  to  criminal  and 
clTll-type  sanctions.  Law  enforcement  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  Is  insufficient 
merely  to  remove  and  Imprison  individual 
mob  members  to  break  an  organized  crime 
stronghold  on  a  business.  Title  IX  attacks  the 
problem  by  providing  a  means  of  wholesale 
removal  of  organized  crime  from  all  orga- 
nizations, prevention  of  Its  return,  and, 
where  possible,  forfeiture  of  Its  Illicit  gains. 
The  legal  devices  used  to  achieve  these  ends 
are:  criminal  forfeiture,  civil  remedies  of  an 
antitrust  nature,  and  a  number  of  civil  In- 
vestigative procedures.  These  remedies  are 
badly  needed,  1)  to  prevent  the  use  of  busi- 
ness to  legitimize  a  source  of  Income  for 
racketeers  and,  2)  to  prevent  the  pirating  of 
resources  from  legitimate  business,  the  bilk- 
ing of  creditors  and  the  terrorizing  of  owners 
and  employees. 

Though  my  organization  supports  Title  IX 
as  is,  we  also  voice  our  warm  approval  of  the 
two  amendments  recommended  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  when  it  announced  Its 
approval  of  8.  30.  The  two  recommended 
amendments  would.  1)  give  the  court  dis- 
cretion to  decide  which  proceedings  relating 
to  racketeer  influence  and  corrupt  organiza- 
tipns  shall  be  open  to  the  public  and,  2)  to 
provide  the  additional  remedy  of  private  suit 
based  upon  Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act. 

1  request  that  this  letter  and  Its  attach- 
ments expressing  Intertel  support  for  8.  30 
be  Included  In  the  record  of  your  hearings. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEKT   D.   PEIXXJUIN. 


SENATOR  SCOTT'S  RECORD  ON 
HEALTH  CARE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SAXBE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  with  an 
ever-incre£islng  population.  Government 
services  must  keep  pace  with  that  growth. 
Health  care  is  one  of  these  services  that 
must  not  be  allowed  to  backslide.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr) 
knows  that  good  health  care  is  essen- 
tial to  a  healthy  society,  and  he  has  con- 
sistently supported  greater  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  health  matters. 

As  the  Republican  leader.  Senator 
Scott  is  working  very  closely  with  the 
administration  to  provide  greater  health 
care  coverage  to  more  of  our  citizens. 
Medicare  and  medicaid  are  good  pro- 
grams, but  they  need  improvements. 
Mental  health  activity  should  also  be 
given  greater  attention.  These  are  but  a 
few  areas  in  which  Senator  Scott  in- 
tends to  place  greater  Federal  emphasis. 

The  following  summary  outlines  Sen- 
ator Scott's  position  with  respect  to 
healthcare: 

SxNATOS   Scott's   Rscoro   on    Health   Care 

Legislation 

018t  congbxss 

Legislation 

S.  1300 — ^To  Improve  the  health  and  saflty 
conditions  of  persons  working  In  V£.  coal 
mining  Industry. 

8.  186fi — ^To    establish    programa    to    find 
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causes  and  effects  of  malnutrition  and  to  fa- 
cilitate detection  and  treatment. 

S.  1997 — To  provide  for  more  effective  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcoholism  by  pro- 
viding grants  for  education  and  training  pro- 
grams and  by  establishing  regional  centers 
for  research  in  alcoholism  and  alcohol-related 
problems. 

S.  2809 — To  extend  authority  to  make  for- 
mula grants  to  schools  of  public  health. 

S.  Res.  68 — To  authorize  funding  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act. 

Voted  to  provide  Interim  emergency  coal 
mine  disability  benefits. 

Voted  for  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Voted  for  the  HosplUl  and  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Construction  and  Modernization 
Amendments  of   1969    (Hill-Burton). 

89TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8.  3094 — To  provide  for  Inspections  of 
mines  and  quarries  to  obtain  information 
relating  to  health  and  safety  conditions,  ac- 
cidents and  occupational  diseases. 

88TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.  2751 — To  provide  additional  funds  for 
special  milk  program  for  children. 

Votes 
Voted  for  the  Mental  Health  Act  of  1963. 
Voted  for  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963. 

88TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.   3350 — To  provide   program  of  Federal 
matching  grants  to  States  for  over-66  health 
Insurance. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  International  Health  and 
Medical  Research  Act  of  1959. 

Voted  to  provide  a  health  benefits  pro- 
gram for  government  employees. 

Senator  Scott's  efforts  in  the  field  of  health 
care  continue  to  mean  that  Pennsylvanlans 
are  getting  better  health  care  than  ever  be- 
fore. Advanced  techniques  and  prescriptions, 
available  only  through  the  expenditure  of 
additional  funds,  can  now  be  made  available 
to  all  citizens.  Senator  Scott  will  continue 
to  urge  a  greater  Federal  role  In  health  care. 
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LET  US  STOP  THE  WAR 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  W^HALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust 6,  1970,  issue  of  the  Kettering-Oak- 
wood  Times,  a  biweekly  newspaper  cir- 
culating in  suburban  Dayton,  contained 
an  editorial  supporting  the  Amendment 
To  End  the  War.  As  one  of  the  original 
House  sponsors  of  this  proposal,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  report  this  endorsement. 

The  fact  on  which  the  editorial  bases 
its  conclusion  is  the  recent  report  by 
Bishop  Paul  Moore  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  do  not  want  our  presence  to  linger 
indefinitely  in  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Let  Us  Stop  the  Was 

Sometime  this  month,  the  Senate  is  ex- 
pected to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  a  $19.3 


billion  military  procurement  bill,  the 
"Amendment  to  End  the  War." 

More  than  two  million  signatures  on  peti- 
tions supporting  this  amendment  have  been 
collected  in  an  effort  to  show  support  for  this 
bipartisan  measure,  sponsored  by  Senators 
George  McGovem  (D-8outh  Dakota)  and 
Mark  Hatfield  (R-Oregon). 

In  light  of  this,  a  recent  report  from  Viet- 
nam by  Bishop  Paul  Moore,  Episcopal  bishop 
coadjuter  of  New  York,  formerly  suffragan 
bishop  of  Washington,  is  significant. 

Bishop  Moore  and  aides,  a  team  of  20 
rellglotis  leaders  and  students,  interviewed 
more  than  300  Vietnamese  of  all  walks  of  life. 

Every  single  South  Vietnamese  Interviewed 
wants  the  United  States  to  get  out  of  the 
country — some  tomorrow,  some  over  a  period 
of  months.  Not  one  single  person  wanted  this 
country's  presence  to  remain  long. 

But  even  stronger  than  this  feeling,  the 
bishop  found,  was  bitterness  toward  the  cor- 
rupt and  repressive  Thleu-Ky  government. 

The  attitudes  shown  In  this  survey  indi- 
cate that  we  can  do  no  greater  service  to 
South  Vietnam  than  to  leave  her. 

We  can  do  nothing  for  all  the  Americans 
that  have  already  died  there. 

But  we  can  do  something  to  help  the 
Americans  who  are  fighting  there  now — some 
of  whom  were  eight  years  old  when  the  first 
Americans  went  to  Vietnam  to  fight — and 
that  Is  get  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  amendment's  aim  is  simply  to  end  out 
Involvement  In  military  conflict  in  Indochina 
after  December  31,  1970,  by  ending  appro- 
priations for  it  at  that  time.  It  would  also 
provide,  unless  later  needs  dictate  otherwise, 
that  all  American  troops  be  out  of  Vietnam 
by  JimeSO,  1971. 

It  would  provide  funds,  as  needed,  for  "safe 
and  systematic  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  military  personnel";  termination  of 
United  States  mUltary  operations;  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam  as  authorized  by  Congress; 
exchange  of  prisoners;  and  arrangement  of 
asylum  to  Vietnamese  who  might  be  endan- 
gered by  our  withdrawal. 

We  support  this  amendment.  We  solicit  the 
support  of  all  of  our  readers  for  this  effort  to 
help  restore  peace  to  the  world. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    "DOUBLE 
STANDARD" 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spesiker,  we  have  again  seen  an  amazing 
"double  standard"  in  the  President's  ac- 
tion yesterday  In  vetoing  the  two  bills 
making  appropriations  for  the  OfQce  of 
Education  and  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  other  miscellaneous  executive 
ftscncics. 

His  irresponsible  "double  standard" 
would  turn  down  funds  that  are  essen- 
tial in  meeting  the  highest  national  pri- 
ority areas  of  education  of  our  children 
and  young  people  and  the  massive  needs 
of  our  urban  areas  on  the  false  groimds 
that  somehow  these  programs  are  re- 
sponsible for  inflation,  rising  Interest 
rates,  and  high  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  does 
not  apply  the  same  standard  to  inflated 
profits  of  war  contractors,  to  his  pro- 
posed Federal  subsidies  to  bail  out  pri- 
vate corporations  such  as  Lockheed  or 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad,  or  the  ex- 
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penditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  subsidize  the  private  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport  plane. 

The  President  does  not  even  lift  his 
voice  in  protest  as  price  increases  are 
announced  in  steel,  copper,  autos,  and 
other  basic  industries — increases  that 
push  the  cost  of  livng  even  higher.  Mean- 
while, White  House  economic  policies 
have  pushed  interest  rates  to  their  high- 
est levels  since  the  Civil  War  and  unem- 
ployment has  again  reached  the  5-per- 
cent mark  and  the  buying  power  of  the 
average  worker's  paycheck  has  dropped 
below  its  1965  level. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  appropria- 
tions for  education  or  housing  that  has 
driven  prices  or  interest  rates  up  to  their 
record  high  levels.  It  Is  the  Republican 
administration's  own  failures  in  the 
economic  field  and  its  misdirected  pri- 
orities that  give  blank  checks  to  multi- 
billion  dollar  Pentagon  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  real  culprits  are  not  children 
or  slum  dwellers  but  the  ABM,  MIRV. 
the  C-5A  cargo  plane  and  the  "wild 
spenders"  in  the  Pentagon  who  continue 
to  waste  our  resources  and  manpower  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  responsiblity  of 
Congress  to  seize  the  initiative  and  to 
re-allocate  public  funds  to  meet  our 
pressing  national  priority  requirements. 
We  have  done  so  in  increasing  the  OCBce 
of  Education  budget  by  $453  million  and 
by  providing  $514  million  more  for  HUD 
programs.  We  will  certainly  be  able  to 
cut  many  times  this  amount  of  $967  mil- 
lion from  the  bloated  and  wasteful  mili- 
5  ^?  tary  budget  alone. 
X  '  Both  these  appropriation  bills  passed 
the  House  and  Senate  by  overwhelming 
margins.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  over- 
ride both  these  ill-considered  Presiden- 
tial vetoes  by  equally  large  margins. 


SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS  NOTED  IN 
WAR  ON  INFLAIION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  spirallng 
inflation  was  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  President  Nixon  inherited  when 
he  assumed  oflQce.  It  is  now  apparent  that 
the  President's  approach  to  the  problem 
is  a  sound  one,  and  one  which  the  people 
increasingly  respect  and  support. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Signs  of  Pro- 
gress Noted  in  War  on  Inflation,"  the 
Nashville  Banner  delves  into  some  of  the 
more  visable  aspects  of  the  President's 
economic  policy.  I  believe  these  observa- 
tions will  benefit  my  colleagues  and  I  in- 
sert the  editorial  in  the  Record: 

Signs  of  Progress  Noted  in  War 
ON  Inflation 

The  Inflation  pace — boiling  under  pre- 
decessor policies  of  fiscal  recklessness — was 
mounting  when  Richard  M.  Nixon  took  office. 
Along  with  uncontrolled  federal  spending, 
the  cost  of  living  was  in  the  ascendfincy  year 
by  year;  the  consequences  of  it  another  in- 
herited problem  with  which  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  had  to  cope.  And  for  the 
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most  part,  thinking  constituents  knew  that 
there  was  no  economic  or  p>olltlcal  wonder 
drvig  to  heal  this  disease  overnight. 

The  President  did  promise  to  act  as  ele- 
mentary economic  principles  decreed — to 
treat  and  reduce  the  Infections  that  were 
cavising  this  fever;  and  this  he  had  been  do- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  screams  of  anguish 
every  time  a  saving  move  touched  a  political 
nerve;  or  liberals  in  either  camp  needled  him 
because  inflationary  winds  didn't  Instantly 
cease. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  issues  they  have 
pushed  with  Increasing  sound  and  fury  In 
this  congressional  election  year.  Along  with 
the  favorite  text  of  the  Doves,  it  has  been  the 
big  hue  and  cry  on  that  side.  "See,"  they 
say,  "Mr.  Nixon  has  been  In  office  now  for 
more  than  a  year  and  the  war  isn't  over,  and 
Inflation  still  Is  with  us."  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  tvTO  predecessors.  In  office  eight 
years,  settled  neither  of  these  problems — but 
actually  left  both  In  a  situation  of  deepening 
crisis. 

They  overlook  the  fact,  too,  that  President 
Nixon  has  reversed  the  trend  of  that  war.  He 
has  reduced  by  119.000  the  almost  half- 
mlUlon  figure  of  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  who 
were  there  when  he  assumed  the  office,  and 
has  definitely  scheduled  the  withdrawal  of 
another  150.000  within  a  year. 

Try  as  they  will,  his  critics  can't  fault 
the  President  on  that — for  the  people  know 
the  facts  in  the  case.  But  they  keep  trying — 
and  even  more  strenuously  as  they  see  new 
polls  attesting  to  the  substantial  margin  of 
his  public  support. 

Circumstances  are  about  to  disarm  them, 
too.  of  those  dead  cats  they  have  been  throw- 
ing on  the  economic  Issue.  The  Commerce 
Department  shows  that  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year  show  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  stabilized  after  a  six-month  decline. 

The  Gross  National  Product  Is  up — In  terms 
of  real  naeanlng,  not  In  measurement  by 
Inflated  dollars.  In  this  same  Interval,  the 
pace  of  rising  costs  was  definitely  checked. 
And  related  statistics  are  demonstrably  on 
the  side  of  national  economic  strength. 

That  has  taken  time — and  by  no  means  is 
the  nation  as  yet  over  the  hump  for  any 
easy  sledding.  The  President  knows  that.  His 
advisers  know  it.  The  significant  thing  is  that 
the  administration  is  continuing  to  push  for 
those  adjustments — in  tax  policies  and  spend- 
ing formulae — that  will  bring  the  recovery 
that  every  responsible  citizen  wants. 

As  this  newspaper  has  observed,  Mr.  Nixon 
doesn't  operate  with  a  panic  button — In  the 
area  either  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy. 
Neither  does  be  act  with  his  eyes  closed. 
Rather  than  the  problem-making  approach  of 
wage  and  price  controls,  to  put  an  artificial 
lid  on  the  Inflationary  factors,  he  proposed 
and  adopted  volunteer  action  on  the  part  of 
responsible  labor  and  management  leader- 
ship. 

At  this  point  there  are  signs  that  bis  poli- 
cies, thus  carefully  pursued,  uid  involving 
mutual  trust,  are  paying  off. 

Disarming  the  panic  element  Is  a  plus  on 
the  nation's  side. 


NO  DEADLINE  NEEDED 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon,  as  much  and  perhaps  more  than 
anyone,  wants  to  bring  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  an  honorable  end  and  bring  our 
soldiers  home.  To  set  an  arbitrary  time 
limit  on  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
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would  be  folly  in  view  of  the  new  peace 

initiatives  at  the  Paris  talks,  the  Presi- 
dent's planned  troop  withdrawals,  and 
the  Vietnamization  program. 

Because  of  the  time  spent  and  the  lives 
lost  in  Vietnam,  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  President 
as  he  seeks  to  bring  this  conflict  to  a  just 
close.  In  an  editorial  entitled  "No  Dead- 
line Needed,"  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
reasons  why  the  President  deserves 
maximum  flexibility  and  support.  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

No  Deadline  Needed 

There  are  some  Americans  who  urge  that 
the  President  either  set  a  firm  deadline  for 
getting  out  of  Vietnam  or  have  such  a  flx«d 
time  limit  set  for  hUn. 

The  reasoning  for  this  sort  of  dictated  time 
limit  Is  difficult  to  understand.  Those  who 
advocate  imposing  it  seem  to  imply  that  the 
President  gets  a  secret  kick  out  of  continuing 
the  U.S.  presence  in  Southeast  Asia. 

From  the  manner  in  which  such  deadlines 
are  discussed,  you'd  get  the  Impression  that, 
for  presidents,  giving  up  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  something  like  giving  up  smoking  or  des- 
serts— they  really  know  they  shouldn't  stay, 
but  Just  do  not  have  the  willpower  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
In  fact,  no  American  wants  to  get  the  Ameri- 
can forces  out  of  Vietnam  more  than  the 
President.  Like  his  predecessor  In  office,  Rich- 
ard Nixon  knows  what  the  war  Is  costing  the 
nation  and  his  administration — in  lives.  In 
money,  in  the  state  of  the  economy. 

But,  also  like  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Nixon 
does  not  want  to  withdraw  In  such  haste 
that  all  that  previous  sactiflce  will  go  for 
nothing.  And  if  this  country  pulls  out  of 
South  Vietnam  before  that  country  Is  able 
to  stand  on  Its  own,  all  of  the  cost  in  blood 
and  treasure  will  have  been  paid  In  vain. 

Can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  Richard 
Nixon  would  keep  American  troops  in  com- 
bat for  one  day  longer  than  he  thinks  their 
presence  is  necessary? 

Can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  he  is  let- 
ting this  nation  suffer  the  losses  In  lives  and 
in  social  unrest  simply  because  he  enjoys 
it? 

From  the  poUtical  standpoint,  the  Presi- 
dent's administration  and  bis  party  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
achieving  peace  tomorrow.  But  if  be  achieved 
it  at  the  price  of  a  communist  Southeast 
Asia,  this  peace  could  not  last. 


CONCERN  OVER  PRESIDENT  NIX- 
ON'S VETO  OF  THE  1971  EDUCA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVX8 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  concern  over  President  Nix- 
on's veto  of  the  OfQce  of  Education's 
fiscal  1971  appropriations  bill. 

President  Nixon  cites  the  inflationary 
impact  that  the  Increased  appropriations 
for  education  would  have  on  the  country. 
But  how  can  we  "hold  the  line  against 
big  spending"  when  the  administration 
squanders  billions  of  dollars  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  military  projects  like  the 
Safeguard  ABM?  These  dollars  go  to 
causes  of  highly  dubious  merit.  What 
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more  meritorious  commodity  do  we  have 
than  our  youth?  . 

The  future  of  the  United  States  de- 
pends on  its  youth— its  educated  youth. 
The  high  standard  of  Uving  that  the 
United  SUtes  enjoys  cannot  be  mam- 
tained  if  the  education  of  our  children  is 
threatened.  To  Jeopardize  the  financial 
stabUity  of  our  educational  insUtutions 
is  to  Jeopardize  the  NaUon  itself. 

The  adminlstraUons  budget  request 
sought  oiUy  a  modest  increase  in  spend- 
ing—indeed, an  almost  niggardly  in- 
crease—over the  last  fiscal  year.  How 
manj-  more  chUdren  would  this  mcrease 
benefit?  The  answer:  Too  few. 

The  budget  requested  by  the  adminis- 
traUon  for  educational  purposes  is  pain- 
fully inadequate.  Less  than  ample  fund- 
ing for  the  Office  of  Education  in  fis- 
cal 1971  threatens  to  breed  mediocrity— 
if  not  inferiority— In  school  systems 
across  the  country.  ,     „  w     i 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example.  School 
districts    in    all    our    States— Chicopee. 
Mass..  a  community  in  my  congressional 
district,  is  one  such  school  district — are 
approaching  major  financial  difficulties 
because  of  legislation  revising  the  allo- 
cation   formula    for    aid    to    impacted 
school  areas.  Faced  with  rapidly  riang 
enrollment  rates,  and  as  rapidly  dwin- 
dling revenue  sources,  impacted  school 
districts  will  need  more  Federal  aid  If 
they  are  to  maintain  high-quality  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  military  person- 
nel and  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  that  his  veto  of  this 
bill  is  painful  to  him.  but  it  is  not  nearly 
as  painful  to  him  as  it  would  be  to  the 
country's  school  systems — and  more  im- 
portant, the  youth — of  our  Nation. 

Needless  to  say.  I  will  support  the  ex- 
pected effort  to  override  the  President's 
X  veto.  

VTET  VICTORY  IS  SO  NEAR  YOU 
CAN  ALMOST  TOUCH  IT 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

aw  CAurosMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVBS 

WedTiesdai/.  August  12.  1970 


Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle by  Col.  R.  D.  HeiiU.  Jr.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Orange  County.  Calif.. 
Register  of  July  26.  demonstitites  not 
only  the  success  of  the  Vietnamization 
program  to  date,  but  also  the  need  for 
continued  implementation  of  the  public 
safety  programs  currently  underway  in 
South  Vietnam,  to  cope  with  the  resur- 
gence of  wide-spread  terrorist  activity. 
Colonel  Heinl  points  out  that  from 
January  to  May  31  of  this  year,  aside 
from  816  individually  fingered  political 
assassinations,    there   have   been   more 
than    13,000   South  Vietnamese  killed, 
assaulted,  or  abducted.  Many  of  the  vic- 
tims have  been  children. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Communist 
drive  to  conquer  South  Vietnam,  there 
have  been  50,000  South  Vietnamese 
cadres,  including  schoolteachers,  revolu- 
tionary development  workers.  anB  vil- 
lage chiefs,  murdered.  In  proportion,  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  well  over  500.000 


Americans.  Just  as  organized  butchery  of 
this  magnitude  would  never  be  tolerated 
in  the  United  States,  if  we  had  the  power 
to  stop  it.  so  is  it  necessary  that  we 
Congressmen  support  the  efforts  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  to  bring 
an  end  to  this  horror. 

Preventive  detention  laws  have  played 
a  major  role  in  stemming  Communist 
terrorist  activities  in  those  nations  which 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  overcome 
this  type  of  threat  to  their  existence. 
When  it  is  a  question  of  either  Isolating 
the  enemy  for  the  protection  of  the  pop- 
ulation or  allowing  the  population  to  be 
systematically  decimated  there  can  be 
only  one  choice. 

The  article  by  Colonel  Heinl  follows: 
View  PHom  thx  Front:  Virr  VicTroRT  Is  So 
Nkas  You  Can  Almost  Touch  It 
(By  Cd.  R.  D.  Heinl,  Jr.) 
Saigon  '  Nana) . — Are  we  winning? 
How  ne*rly  Is  the  war  over? 
When  and  how  can  we  get  out  of  Vietnam? 
What  does  the  future  hold? 
The  answers  to  these  big  questions  are 
what  the  country  needs  to  know  about  the 
war  in   Indochina— a  war  which.  In  every 
dimension  and  aspect,  has  changed  dramat- 
ically since  thU  reporter  lasT  left  Vietnam. 
18  months  ago. 

The  computers  and  the  analysts  can  come 
up  with  endless  statistics  and  quantifications 
in  this  war  of  numbers  (so  hyper-quantifled 
that  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Harold  K. 
Johnson  used  to  call  It  "The  Scoreboard 
War") . 

They  can  tell  you  how  many  weapons  we 
capture,  how  many  bodies  we  tally  (the 
"step-on  count."  the  OIs  say),  the  B-52 
bomb-tonnages,  the  rice  c^tured,  the  in- 
country  troop  strength,  the  indirect-flre  at- 
tacks, the  Chieu-Hoi  ralUers.  the  Junks  Inter- 
cepted, the  night  ambushes,  and  so  on. 
umsssiONB 
These  are  the  trees.  But  the  ahxpt  of  the 
forest  comes  through  more  clearly  in  terms 
of  impressions  perceptions  and  himchee — the 
kind  of  signals  no  computer  can  quantify. 

For  example,  18  months  ago.  the  nlght- 
soundA  of  Saigon  were  those  of  the  battle- 
field: artillery  outgoing,  thimderoiia  B-62 
strikes  raUllng  the  windows,  occasional 
spurts  of  small-arms  fire  somewhere  or  other 
inside  the  city. 

Now,  the  nights  are  quiet,  with  not  even 
the  sight  of  a  distant  flare  on  the  horizon. 
Only  twice  whUe  in  Saigon  did  this  reporter 
hear  any  artillery  at  all.  and  that  random 
and  far  away,  when  the  wind  was  right. 

The  Hondas  that  choke  the  city  streets  and 
even  the  new  good  roads  In  the  country  .  .  . 
the  bridges  everywhere  that  are  Intact  rather 
than  cnimpled  and  demolished  .  .  .  the  tin 
and  aliimlnum  roofs  that  signal  prosperous 
villages  .  .  .  the  freedom  of  movement  along 
ro«uls  and  mto  vlUages  that  used  to  be  soUd 
VC  .  .  .  bumper  corps  of  "miracle  rice"  In 
every  paddy  . . . 

These  Impressions  are  among  those  that 
predominate,  and  in  their  way  they  tell  a 
great  deal.  Behind  them,  and  behind  the  big 
questions  about  the  future  of  war.  the  piv- 
otal factors  that  will  determine  the  course  of 
events— narrowly  in  Vietnam  and  broadly  In 
Indochma— are  perhaps  four  in  number. 

Pacification — The  struggle  to  wm  the  en- 
tire countryside  from  the  government  and 
away  from  the  Viet  Cong. 


Beside  Vietnamization  stands  its  first 
cousin.  NUonizaUon.  or  ImplemenUticn  of 
the  "Nixon  Doctrine."  whereby  Asian  coun- 
tries fight  their  own  wars  with  their  own 
troops. 

Political  viability— Evolution  of  the  Thleu- 
Ky  regime  and  Hanoi's  capabilities  and  pos- 
sible Intentions. 


VIETNAKIZATION 

The  development  and  vltallzation  of  a 
South  Vietnamese  Army  (ARVN)  sufflclenUy 
battleworthy  to  withstand  the  tough  Com- 
munist regulars  of  Hanoi. 


HANS    IN    RAND 

Pacification  and  Vietnamization  ultimately 
go  hand  in  hand.  Without  successful  Viet- 
namization—I.e.,  without  an  ARVN  able  tc 
shield  the  populated  areas  against  devasta- 
tion and  invasion  by  the  130  North  Vietnam- 
ese  Army  (NVA)  BattaUons  still  In  the 
field  and  mainly  inside,  though  only  Just 
inside  South  Vietnam— pacification  can 
never  succeed. 

Today,  pacification  is  shielded  both  by  the 
ARVN  and  by  the  remaining  American  com- 
bat units  in  Vietnam.  Tomorrow.  It  wUl  be 
up  to  the  ARVN  alone. 

The  status  of  pacification  Is  roughly  as 
follows. 

The  big  war  Inside  South  Vietnam  has 
clearly  receded.  The  Communists  may  be 
rampaging  inside  thinly  populated,  barely 
defended,  remote  northwest  Cambodia,  but 
they  are  no  longer  rampaging  inside  South 
Vietnam. 

The  VC  are  now  waging  a  broken-backed 
eCTort  to  maintain  themselves,  using  so-called 
VC  "main  force"  units  manned  90  per  cent, 
not  by  authentic  South  Vietnamese,  but 
by  fillers  from  the  north.  In  retrospect,  it 
can  be  seen  the  VC  virtually  destroyed  Itself 
as  a  fighting  force  during  the  1968  Tet 
Offensive. 

TTT    VICTOBT 

Tet  deserves  a  backward  look,  if  only  be- 
cause It  was  hailed  by  our  own  doomsayers 
and  copperheads  as  final  proof  the  war  was 
unwinnable.  . 

The  Communists  did  not  attain  a  single  i 
one  of  their  stated  objectives  during  Tet.  J 
The  people  of  South  Vietnam  did  not  Join 
in  the  proclaimed  "general  uprising";  the 
ARVN  did  not  fold  but  fought;  no  province, 
region,  or  major  population  center  was  taken 
and  held  by  the  Communists;  and  our  Ma- 
rines at  Khe  Sanh  broke  the  siege  that  was 
to  have  been  General  Glap's  American  Dlen 
Bien  Phu. 

During  three  weeks  of  Tet.  more  than 
43,000  Conununists  (mainly  the  flower  of 
the  VC's  political  and  military  cadres)  were 
killed.  Tet  can  now  be  perceived  as  the  first 
great  turning  point  of  the  war. 

The  only  defeat  Inflicted  by  the  Commu- 
nists during  Tet  was  In  the  United  States, 
engineered  by  elements  of  the  press  and  TV 
and  by  New  Left  politicians  (mainly  In  the 
Senate)  who  have  staked  careers  on  an 
American  defeat  and  himilllation. 

Returning  to  pacification,  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  now  seem  to  have  committed 
themselves  in  great  majority  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  does  not  mean  that  the  govern- 
ment is  perfect,  or  Is  so  considered  by  the 
vUlagers.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  the 
villagers  now  apparently  believe  the  govern- 
ment will  win. 

OODS-ON    FAVOKITE 

The  turnmg  point  in  an  Insurgency  comes 
when  people  make  up  their  minds  as  to  who 
will  come  out  on  top.  Every  indicator  sug- 
gests the  government  is  now  the  odds-on 
favorite. 

The  people  and  the  Communists  are  now 
being  separated  as  never  before.  More  than 
three  million  South  Vietnamese  men  (and 
200.000  women  volunteers)  have  taken  arms 
under  the  government  banner  in  the  regional 
and  popular  forces  and  village  mlUtla. 

In  this  contest  for  people  rather  than 
territory,  88.7  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam  now  Uvea  In  govemment- 
controUed  vUlages  or  hamlets.  In  only  eight 
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provinces  out  of  South  Vietnam's  45  are 
there  any  mobile  VC  military  units  still  alive, 
and  these,  as  noted  above,  are  mainly  manned 
and  led  by  North  Vietnamese  officers  and 
men. 

Terror  Is  now  the  main  recourse  of  the 
VC.  Not  counting  816  individually  fingered 
political  assassinations  so  far  this  year.  Com- 
munist terrorists,  as  of  May  31,  had  killed. 
assault«d,  or  abducted  13,009  South  Viet- 
namese (including  a  large  number  of  chU- 
dren). 

BHAItOW   WAR 

Terror  will  remain  the  principal  VC  capa- 
bility for  some  time,  at  least  until  the 
Phoenix  or  "Phung  Hoang"  long-haul  cam- 
paign to  uproot  the  hardcore  VC  Infrastruc- 
ture  (VCI)    progresses  further. 

CIA-authored,  the  Phoemx  program  Is  In 
some  respects  our  most  Important  and  least 
obviously  successful  effort  in  the  fleld  of 
pacification.  It  U  aimed  at  Individually  iden- 
tifying, the  killing,  apprehending,  sentenc- 
ing, or  converting  the  71,000  members  of 
the  Mafla-llke  VCI — the  Communist  politi- 
cal cadres  who  have  been  operating  under 
deep  cover  Inside  South  Vietnam  since  the 
days  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  even  before.  This 
Is  a  shadow  war  by  police  and  Intelligence 
against  the  guts  of  the  VC. 

piling  Hoang  has  so  far  only  scratched 
the  surface,  but  It  Is  no  more  designed  for 
or  capable  of  Instant  success  than  our  own 
war  on  the  Mafia.  However,  if  Phung  Hoang 
does  not  succeed  In  the  long  run,  the  whole 
success  of  pacification  wll  be  Jec^ardlzed. 

Ever  since  the  ARVN  showed  lU  mettle 
during  the  Cambodian  incursions,  Vietnami- 
zation has  looked  like  a  winner.  Actually 
(even  before  the  term  was  coined) ,  Vietnami- 
zation passed  Its  first  test  during  Tet  by  vir- 
tue of  the  ARVN's  surprUlng  abUlty  to  hold 
together  and  fight  for  Its  life.  Now  that  the 
;  Thieu  regime  has  really  accepted  the  fact  and 

)i         Imminence  of  American  withdrawal.  Vletna- 
i  mization  Is  progressing  well. 

ASTONISHING    PROWKSB 

The  ARVN  is  now  composed  of  basically 
well-trained  soldiers  with  an  Increasingly 
capable  corps  of  Jxmior  and  mid-level  officers 
being  systematically  broiight  forward. 

The  once  scandalous  top  leadership  of  the 
ARVN  is  being  upgraded,  and  as  a  result,  once 
scandalous  ARVN  divisions  are  fighting.  One 
has  only  to  recall  the  astonishing  recent 
prowess  in  Cambodia  of  the  7th  and  25th 
ARVN  Divisions,  once  rated  by  U.S.  advisers 
as  among  the  worst  In  the  Free  World. 

With  the  surge  of  self-confidence  and  the 
time  earned  by  devastation  of  the  Cambo- 
dian sanctuaries,  Vietnamization  ought  to 
progress  well.  Top  American  commanders  be- 
lieve the  ARVN  wlU  be  able  to  stand  com- 
pletely on  Its  own  feet  as  a  fighting  army 
against  the  NVA  by  mid-l97a. 

Paradoxically,  as  the  ARVN  improves,  many 
observers  feel  the  U.S.  Army  is  slipping.  Sen- 
ior American  commanders  deny  this  em- 
phatically. But  those  (like  this  reporter) 
who  have  spent  time  In  the  field  with  Amer- 
ican divisions  get  strong  impressions  that 
the  national  malaise — borne  by  college-edu- 
cated, middle-class.  resentftU  draftee  vec- 
tors— has  reached  Vietnam. 

The  shaggy-haired  perfunctory,  yakklng, 
near-seditious  VS.  units  with  fat.  Idle  head- 
quarters, crummy  camps  and  dirty  weapons 
cannot  compare  to  the  professional,  keen, 
hard-charging  Army,  say,  of  1967,  which  was 
in  fact  one  of  the  finest  our  country  has  ever 
fielded. 

Tragic  as  this  Is — If  true — the  fact  remains 
it  Is  now  more  Important,  far  more  Impor- 
tant, for  the  ARVN  to  be  on  the  upgrade 
than  for  our  own  army.  In  a  sense,  the  latter 
has  spent  itself  (or  been  morally  spent)  In 
order  to  buy  time  for  the  ARVN. 

INTERNAL    POLITICS 

If  Vietnamization  and  pacification,  inter- 
locked, represent  one  side  of  the  coin,  the 
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other  side  is  the  internal  political  situation 
within  South  Vietnam. 

The  dominant  political  act  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  there  has  not  been  a  coup  since  1965. 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  likelihood  of  one. 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  in  his  steely 
way  (which  seems  so  llttie  perceived  by  de- 
tractors at  home;  he  is  assuredly  no  puppet 
of  President  Thleu),  has  repottedly  told  the 
Vietnamese  the  next  coup  will  be  the  last 
one:  evldentiy,  they  believe  him. 

Elections  have  been  progressively  held 
throughout  the  south  (village  and  hamlet 
elections  Just  last  month  came  off  in  orderly 
and  decent  fashion) .  The  Thieu  regime  itself 
entered  office  on  a  plurality  of  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  eligible  voters  (nearly  the  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  New  Tork's  Mayor  Lindsay 
and  President  Nixon) .  and  has  at  least  main- 
tained If  not  somewhat  broadened  this  base. 

In  the  recent  village  elections,  candidacies 
have  been  contested:  Government  nominees 
have  been  defeated.  South  Vietnam  is  cer- 
tainly no  more  of  a  democracy,  say,  t.han 
Jtney  City  or  Placquemlnes  Parish,  La.,  but 
by  the  standards  of  a  developing  Asian  TOun- 
try  still  flgbtlng  for  Its  life,  the  resulU  are 
good  enough. 

FAR    HORX    OKMOCRATIC 

Certainly,  South  Vietnam's  imperfect  de- 
mocracy Is  Infinitely  more  democratic  than 
anything  the  Commimists  would  ever  permit. 
South  Vietnam  is  developing  •  •  •  told  the 
Vietnamese  the  next  Supreme  Court  has  over- 
ruled the  government  In  a  numl>er  of  Im- 
portant cases  and  forced  corrective  action  or 
legislation  which  has  pinched  President 
Thleu.  To  his  credit,  and  the  court's,  the  lat- 
ter has  nevertheless  continued  to  function 
without  Impediment. 

EconomlcaUy,  the  short-term  health  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  good.  With  greatly  Im- 
proved security,  development  is  gaining 
momentum.  Crops  of  "miracle  rice"  have 
wiped  out  the  country's  mllllon-ton  wartime 
rice  deficit. 

Compared  to  past  years,  Uttle  of  this  rice 
Is  reaching  the  VC.  Rice  has.  In  fact,  cotne 
in  so  weU  that  farmers  are  now  playing 
the  market  and  withholding  their  crops  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  price  fluctuations. 

In  other  words,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
economy,  the  rules  of  a  free  market  are  work- 
ing. Inflation  remains  a  danger,  but  this,  to 
some  extent,  will  be  countered  by  further 
American  troop  withdrawals,  and  consequent 
reductions  In  U.S.  soft-goods  spending. 

STACK   n 

Set  against  the  foregoing  conditions  and 
developments  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Com- 
munists have  two  main  capabUltles  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

One,  which  they  have  already  begun  to  Im- 
plement in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Is 
to  fall  back  into  what  experts  In  their  Jargon 
call  "Stage  U,"  which  means  a  low-level, 
protracted,  relatively  passive  guerrilla  elfcrt 
without  big  batUes.  aimed  at  survival  rather 
than  victory. 

The  second  capability  U  to  hit  hard  across 
or  J\i8t  around  the  Laotian  flank  of  the 
DMZ. 

Along  and  around  the  DMZ  the  NVA  has 
more  than  three  divisions  and  a  host  of  sup- 
porting units  and  enormous  logistic  Instal- 
lations, all  poised  for  a  possible  blow  against 
the  relatively  thin  forces  In  the  north,  where 
the  two  best  ARVN  divisions,  the  1st  and 
2nd,  hold  the  line  with  backup  from  our  101st 
.Mrborne  Division  and  5th  Mechanized  Cav- 
alry Brigade. 

A  hammer  blow  across  the  DMZ  would  be 
a  logical  enemy  way  to  try  to  shatter  the  top 
ARVN  divisions  and  thus  to  set  back  Viet- 
namization as  well  as  gain  a  new  foothold  In 
the  once  embattled  four  northern  provinces. 

What  may  perhaps  deter  such  a  stroke  is 
fear  It  would  provoke  renewed  bombing  of 
the  massive  base  complex  the  Communists 
have  now  developed  north  of  the  DMZ. 
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CAMBODIA 


No  discussion  of  enemy  capabilities  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  Cambodia. 
Communist  c^jerations  In  that  covmtry 
present  a  good  example  of  the  psychological 
warfare  with  which  the  Communists  have 
often  succeeded  In  sapping  the  will  of  our 
home  front. 

Despite  widespread  attacks  and  high-visi- 
bility military  presence  here,  there,  and 
seemingly  everywhere  in  Cambodia,  the  Com- 
munisu  enjoy  few  significant  new  military 
advantages  in  that  country. 

They  still  hold  the  area  east  of  the  Me- 
kong, which  has  been  captured  Communist 
territory  for  nearly  a  decade.  They  also  are 
able  to  operate  more  or  less  at  will  in  north- 
west Cambodia,  but  the  region  is  r«note  from 
Vietnam  and  of  little  importance  to  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  vital  areas  of  Cambodia  (especially  to 
the  VS.)  are  Phnom  Penh  and  Kompong  Som 
(Slhanoukvine).  Phnom  Penh  has  been  vir- 
tually guaranteed  by  the  South  Vietnamese: 
they  have  stationed  marine  battalions  In 
easy  striking  distance  of  the  capital,  and 
much  of  their  armor  is  in  support  for  a  push 
along  Route  1  from  the  Parrot's  Beak. 

Kompong  Som,  it  can  be  stated  on  high 
authority,  wlU  be  kept  closed  to  Communist 
shipping,  no  matter  what  happens  inside 
Cambodia  (just  as  the  border  sanctuaries 
WlU  be  cleaned  out  again,  whether  by  VS.  or 
ARVN  troops,  when  the  need  arises). 

INTO   THK   VORTKX 

It  was  the  deposal  of  Sihanouk  In  March — 
not  our  raids  into  the  border  sanctuaries  in 
May — that  brought  Cambodia  Into  the  vor- 
tex and  off  the  tightrope.  What  Is  happening 
is  hard  on  Cambodia,  admittedly,  but  not 
gravely  hazardous  to  American  vital  interests. 
Cambodia  has  beiately  but  finally  and  mevl- 
tably  been  pulled  Into  the  war  which  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  proclaimed  24  years  ago  as  a  war  for 
a  Communist  Indochina. 

And  so,  at  length  we  return  to  the  Initial 
big  questions. 

Are  we  winning?  Yes. 

When  and  how  can  we  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam? By  next  May,  oxir  army  wUl  be  down 
to  about  280,000.  From  that  point  on.  It 
will  be  a  supporting  rather  than  a  fighting 
army  and  it  can  probably  become  a  volun- 
teer army. 

ITie  sinis  now  point  to  a  Korean  solu- 
tion—I.e.,  token  U.S.  presence  for  years 
ahead,  but  few  casualties  and  dlmtnl>^lng 
financial  cost. 

The  Imponderable  is  not  what  the  Com- 
munists do.  for  they  can  now  do  little.  Tha* 
Is  one  reason  for  their  adamant  position  in 
Paris.  As  the  war  now  stands,  any  settlement 
short  of  forced  unification  of  the  two  Vlet- 
nams  imder  a  Communist  dictatorship  would 
be  a  cmshlng  defeat  for  Hanoi's  costly,  bitter 
and  protracted  struggle. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  in  short,  cannot 
afford  serious  negotiations,  which  would  of 
course  entail  oaii4>roml6e. 

The  Imponderable  Instead  is  what  the 
American  home  front  will  stand  t<a.  If  our 
upper-mlddle-class.  left-wlng-lnteUectual 
opponents  of  the  war.  who  emotionally  feel 
It  Is  hopeless  and  imwlnnable.  can  exert  their 
powerful  influence  to  break  off  our  effort 
(and  vlrtuaUy  sue  for  peace),  the  war  can 
yet  be  lost. 

This  is  what  Hanoi  banks  on  as  It  draws 
aid  and  comfort  from  our  c<vperheads  and 
doomsayers.  (It  U  perhaps  slgnlflcant  that, 
among  some  units  In  Vietnam,  the  Ho  (3U 
Mlnh  TrtOl  is  nicknamed  "The  Fulbrlght- 
McOovem  Memorial  Highway."  or  just  "Ful- 
bright-McGovem." ) 

Will  President  Nixon  be  aUowed  to  com- 
plete successfully  what  Stewart  Alsc^  In 
Newsweek  has  so  presciently  described  as 
his  "Great  Retreat"? 

The  answer  lies  within  ourselves.  As  Foch 
said,  "no  one  is  defeated  who  will  not  ad- 
mit that  he  Is  defeated." 
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LAW  AND  DISORDER  II 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CAtjrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  loudly  pro- 
claimed its  concern  over  the  rising  rate 
of  crime,  yet  In  terms  of  systematic 
planning  to  meet  this  situation  there  has 
been  httle  tangible  progress.  The  ad- 
ministration seems  content  to  fight 
crime  by  advancing  the  use  of  proce- 
durally and  constitutionally  questionable 
methods  such  as  the  'no  knock"  and 
"preventive  detention"  procedures. 

It  is  disappointing  that  this  self -pro- 
claimed "law  and  order"  administration 
has  not  effectively  utilized  existing  pro- 
grams to  assist  in  moderniziivg  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  The  recent  study  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration— LEAA — by  the  National 
Urban  Coalition  is  the  latest  item  detail- 
ing the  administration's  failure  in  this 
area. 

Under  the  justification  of  State  re- 
sponsibility, the  administration  has  not 
taken  upon  itself  the  responsibility  to 
effecting  changes  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  report  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion Is  inadvertently  a  stinging  indict- 
ment of  the  bloc  grant  approach,  but  its 
central  significance  is  that  it  pinpoints 
areas  that  continue  to  be  neglected. 

The  lack  of  emphasis  on  corrections 
and  rehabilitation  has  been  recognized 
by  criminologists  as  one  of  the  weakest 
links  in  our  criminal  justice  system.  Yet 
this  knowledge  has  not  motivated  the 
LEAA  or  the  SUtes  to  move  in  these 
areas.  The  stress  on  new  equipment  has 
been  a  standard  goal  for  most  police 
units— but  most  of  the  studies  show  that 
the  criminals  might  not  be  so  much  de- 
terred by  a  shining  new  patrol  car  as 
by  the  knowledge  that  if  he  is  caught 
he  will  be  speedily  brought  to  trial. 

It  is  discouraging  to  see  that  LEAA  has 
not  moved  forcefully  in  these  areas,  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  wide  circulation 
of  the  Urban  Coalition's  report  and  its 
recommendations  will  provide  the  impe- 
tus to  move  in  these  necessary  direc- 
tions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the  fol- 
lowing report  entitled.  "Law  and  Dis- 
order n": 

Law  and  Disorder  n 

(Prepared  by  the  National  Urban  Coalition) 
Crime  is  gripping  our  cities  with  fear  de- 
stroying lives  and  property,  consuming  fis- 
cal and  human  resources.  Urban  systems  of 
criminal  justice — Including  the  police,  the 
courts,  and  corrections  institutions — are  In- 
capable of  halting  rising  crime  rates  and  un- 
responsive to  the  needs  of  the  communities 
they  seiA-e.  For  decades  these  agencies  have 
operated  beyond  public  scrutiny,  lacking 
either  adequate  support  or  constructive  crit- 
icism. The  public  has  refused  to  make  the 
financial  commitment  necessary  for  the  sys- 
tem to  work.  Few  basic  questions  have  been 
asked  about  crime,  criminals,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  the  agencies  set  up  to  deal  with  them. 
Fewer  answers  have  been  found.  f 

Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  the  grant  program 
administered  by  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  (LEAA)  of  the  De- 
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partnient  of  Justice,  is  the  only  existing  ma- 
jor federal  program  which  has  the  potential 
to  stop  the  rise  in  crime  and  to  modernize 
the  agencies  of  tlie  criminal  justice  system, 
la  1969,  $63  milUon  in  block  grants  were 
made  available  to  the  states  for  the  creation 
of  state  planning  agencies  aad  the  funding 
of  action  programs  to  miprove  the  operation 
of  both  state  and  local  criminal  justice 
agencies;  In  1970.  appropriations  under  the 
Act  were  increased  to  $268  mllllou;  and  fund- 
ing proposals  for  fiscal  1971  range  from  $480 
million  to  over  $1  billion.  Once  the  billion 
mark  is  reached  the  federal  Investment  In 
the  operation  of  the  nation's  criminal  justice 
agencies  will  represent  one-sixth  of  the  total 
natoional  expenditure  in  this  area. 

Because  of  the  great  potential  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  program  for  dealing  construc- 
tively with  one  of  the  most  frightening  and 
costly  of  all  urban  problems,  the  National 
Urban  Coalition  has  followed  Its  develop- 
ments with  great  expectations.  In  June,  1969, 
the  Coalition  published  a  report,  "Law  and 
Disorder:  State  Planning  Under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,"  which  pointed  out  that 
evolving  patterns  in  the  slate  planning  proc- 
ess threatened  to  Impair  the  effectiveness  of 
the  federal  grant  program. 

Based  on  an  examination  of  12  urbanized 
states  (California,  Florida.  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  New  Jersey.  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  PennsyU-anla. 
and  Texas)  the  report  observed  that:  Par- 
ticipation in  the  planning  process  was  limited 
to  a  narrow  group  of  officials,  criminal  jus- 
tice professionals,  and  local  government 
representatives — the  same  people  who  ad- 
ministered the  system  in  need  of  reform.  No 
effort  was  being  made  to  provide  linkages  to 
the  many  private  and  public  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources that  are  essential  to  the  prevention 
of  crime  or  the  rehabilitation  of  criminals. 
Nor  were  the  insights  of  those  who  have 
been  "processed"  by  the  system  being  sought. 
Many  states  had  created,  at  the  suggestion  of 
LEAA's  guidelines,  a  regional  substructure 
under  the  state  agency  that  was  not  func- 
tionally relevant  to  the  problems  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  that  was  either 
Inoperative  or  ineffective  in  serving  Its  in- 
tended purpose  as  a  conduit  for  local  par- 
ticipation. 

Partly  because  of  the  regional  structures 
and  partly  because  of  the  structure  of  the 
state  agencies,  the  planning  process  was  re- 
inforcing rather  than  overcoming  the  tradi- 
tional fragmentation  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  so  that  none  of  the  agencies  In- 
volved was  taking  Into  consideration  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  others. 

With  few  exceptions,  planning  efforts  were 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  know-how,  both  In 
terms  of  structuring  a  state  operation  and  In 
terms  of  creating  substantive  programming 
goals.  The  report  found  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  doing  little  to  overcome  this 
deficiency. 

This  report  Is  an  updating  of  the  June. 
1969,  findings,  prepared  from  data  gathered 
at  federal,  stote,  and  local  levels.  It  focuses 
on  the  Title  I  planning  process  developed  by 
the  states  and  on  the  action  programs  funded 
by  LEAA  under  the  state  plana.  It  does  not 
Include  an  analysis  of  the  academic  assist- 
ance program  established  by  Title  I  or  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice. 

STTMMAST 

Despite  one  full  year  of  operation  under 
the  Act,  many  state  programs  have  not  gotten 
off  the  ground.  There  Is  evidence  that  In 
manv  cases  the  planning  process  Is  a  pester 
exercise,  unrelated  to  the  actual  distribution 
of  action  funds.  Planning  funds  are  not 
reaching  local  governments  but  are  going 
to  regional  entitles  which  In  most  cases  have 
no  operational  responsibilities.  SUte  agen- 
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cies — the  final  repositories  of  decision-mak- 
ing power— are  dominated  by  officials  of  the 
criminal  justice  agencies  and  representatives 
of  general  units  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. Tliere  Is  little  or  no  representation 
from  "citizen  and  community  interests"  (as 
stated  in  LEAA's  guidelines)  or  from  social 
service  agencies  having  rehabilitative  re- 
sources. Where  there  is  minority  representa- 
tion, it  does  not  adequately  refiect  inner-city 
interests.  For  the  most  part,  these  state- 
level  deficiencies  are  not  corrected  by  the 
composition  of  regional  or  local  boards. 

Program  grants  are  being  dissipated — geo- 
graphically and  programmatlcally — in  part 
because  of  the  structural  difficulties  which 
were  outlined  in  "Law  and  Disorder,"  In 
part  because  of  a  lack  of  leadership  by  both 
federal  and  state  agencies,  and  in  part  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  public  commitment.  The 
broad  dissipation  of  action  funds  has  meant 
that  the  money  Is  not  being  focused  on  major 
Impact  programs,  has  little  likelihood  of 
preventing  or  reducing  crime,  and  in  some 
cases  Is  not  going  to  the  urban  population 
centers — where  the  crime  Is.  The  National 
League  of  Cities,  In  a  report  Issued  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1970.  showed  that  such  cities  as  Cleve- 
land. Toledo.  Scranton,  Houston.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Albany  have  received  none  or  only 
small  amounts  of  their  states'  fiscal  1969 
funds.  Our  survey  supported  that  picture. 

Almost  all  of  the  1969  action  money  went 
for  police  expenditures — usually  communi- 
cations equipment  or  other  hardware — while 
only  negligible  attention  vras  given  to  such 
areas  as  corrections,  juvenile  treatment,  nar- 
cotics control,  or  court  reform.  This  heavy 
emphasis  on  police,  if  continued,  could  cause 
a  serious  dislocation  In  the  entire  system  of 
criminal  Justice.  Little  evidence  has  been 
produced  to  show  that  more  sophisticated 
police  equipment  produces  measurable  re- 
sults in  preventing  crime.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  has  been  shown  that  meaningful 
treatment  In  corrections  Institutions  brings 
down  recidivism  rates,  that  controlling  nar- 
cotics addiction  does  away  with  those  crimes 
of  violence  caused  by  the  compulsion  for 
drugs,  and  that  effective  juvenile  programs 
halt  rising  crime  rates  in  that  segment  of 
the  population  where  crime  has  been  In- 
creasing most  rapidly.  Applying  simple  coet- 
effectlvenees  standards,  it  would  seem  that 
Investments  In  these  latter  areas  should  re- 
ceive priority  over  the  former.  Yet,  to  date, 
they  have  been  largely  ignored. 

As  of  March,  1970,  only  •1,109,776  had 
been  committed  to  corrections  In  the  12 
states  surveyed,  while  $11,563,788 — more 
than  10  times  as  much — had  gone  for  police 
projects,  and  approximately  68  per  cent  of 
this  latter  amount  for  equipment  expendi- 
tures. A  total  of  $1,140,708  had  been  spent 
on  court  reform.  A  look  at  the  specific  states 
revetils  that.  In  Ohio,  92  per  cent  of  fiscal 
1969  state  expenditures  were  In  the  police 
category:  In  Indiana,  81  per  cent;  In  Illi- 
nois, 79  per  cent;  and  In  Pennsylvania,  80 
per  cent. 

The  President's  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  have  shown  that  cities 
and  states  alone  cannot  halt  the  rising  crime 
rates,  and  that  substantial  Increases  are 
needed  In  federal  expenditures  for  crime 
control.  The  Violence  Commission  recom- 
mended a  doubling  of  the  nation's  Invest- 
ment In  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  prevention  of  crime,  with  the  lion's  share 
to  be  carried  by  the  federal  government.  Be- 
cause of  its  present  administrative  and  struc- 
tural Inadequacies,  the  Title  I  program  can- 
not effectively  handle  greatly  increased 
levels  of  funding.  Until  measures  are  taken 
to  Insure  that  planning  and  action  funds 
will  be  used  effectively,  LEAA  funding  should 
be  held  at  Its  present  level  or  restricted  to 
$480  million,  as  the  Attorney  General  recom- 
mended on  March  13,  1970. 
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A    TAILVKK    OF    FOtKBAL    AKD    STATE    LEADERSHIP 

The  Justice  Department  played  only  a 
minimal  supervisory  role  In  handing  out  the 
$63  million  m  grant  money  appropriated 
for  'ntle  I  m  1969.  Although  LEAA's  annual 
report  points  to  an  Impressive  structure  of 
regional  assistance  offices  and  contain  nu- 
merical tabulations  of  technical  assistance, 
telephone  responses,  and  meetings,  the 
Administration  In  fact  provided  little  leader- 
ship m  the  establishment  of  priorities,  the 
proper  structuring  of  regional  and  local  plan- 
rLlng  mechanisms,  or  the  development  of 
sound  action  programs.  Nor  did  LEAA  set  up 
a  clearinghouse  operation  to  disseminate 
among  the  states  the  Umlted  Information 
that  does  exist  about  the  effectiveness  of 
various  antlcrime  programs. 

This  lack  of  direction  has  resulted  In  great 
confusion  among  the  states  on  such  Impor- 
tant questions  as  whether  the  division  of 
a  state  into  regions  is  optional  or  manda- 
tory; whether  private  agencies  active  In  such 
fields  as  juvenile  treatment  and  corrections 
can  be  the  recipients  of  action  grente;  or 
whether  juvenile  programs  are  restricted  to 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare funds,  or  can  ije  supported  by  LEAA 
grants.  On  another  level,  that  of  substan- 
tive Impact,  the  lack  of  standards  and  guide- 
lines has  resulted  In  a  tremendous  dupli- 
cation of  effort  among  states  and  localities 
attacking  similar  problems.  It  has  also  pro- 
duced such  undesirable  developments  as  the 
Investment  of  "riot  control'  fimds  in  small, 
even  rural,  municipalities  or  townships,  and 
financial  support  to  obsolete,  irrationally 
constituted  police  departments  which  would 
either  consolidate  or  go  out  of  existence 
without  the  federal  funding. 

In  many  instances  state  agencies  are  look- 
ing for  meaningful  goals,  measurements,  and 
guidance.  This  year's  Coalition  survey  showed 
that  at  least  one  state-agency  chairman  had 
had  no  contact  with  his  regional  LEAA  rep- 
resentative. A  state-agency  executive  direc- 
tor, when  asked  the  extent  of  his  contact 
with  LEAA.  said  he  would  like  to  "get  on 
their  mailing  list."  And  several  agencies  com- 
plained that  the  Justice  Department  had 
not  even  provided  them  with  Informa- 
tion •  •  •  own  being  developed  In  other 
states  or  cities.  For  some  states,  the 
highest  compliment  paid  LEAA  was,  "They 
haven't  told  us  how  to  run  our  shop." 
The  problem  was  particularly  acute  In 
the  Midwest  where  the  directorship  of  the 
LEAA  regional  office  in  Chicago  remained 
vacant  for  several  months.' 

LEAA  has  attempted  to  justify  Its  limited 
leadership  role  by  asserting  that  crime  is  a 
"state  and  local  problem"  and  that  Congress 
did  not  Intend  LEAA  to  direct  the  states  In 
their  program  efforts.  However,  the  lan- 
guage of  Title  I.  Sections  515(b)  and  515(c), 
authorizes  LEAA  to  play  a  leadership  role  by 
evaluating  "the  programs  and  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  title"  and  by  rendering 
"technical  assistance  to  states,  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  combinations  of  such 
states  or  units,  or  other  .  .  .  agencies  In 
matters  relating  to  law  enforcement."  Re- 
cently, the  Attorney  General  acknowledged 
that  LEAA  was  "designed  to  provide  leader- 
ship .  .  .  and  technical  assistance  to  help 
the  states  and  cities,"  but  there  Is  no  indica- 
tion to  date  that  this  has.  in  fact,  become 
Departmental  policy. 

The  chief  mechanism  provided  In  Title  1  for 
Justice  Department  direction  and  evaluation 
of  the  state  programs  Is  the  annual  plan  To 
obtain  its  action  funds,  each  state  must  an- 
nually submit  a  comprehensive  plan  analyz- 
ing the  problems  of  its  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem and  describing  the  ways  in  which  It 
proposes  to  Invest  the  federal  money  to  meet 
those  problems.  LEAA  Is  authorized  by  Title 
I  to  fund  only  those  states  which  have  sub- 
mitted "comprehensive  plans"  that  encom- 
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pass  the  activities  of  all  agencies  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  Among  other  reqiUre- 
ments,  the  plsms  must  "incorporate  Innova- 
tions and  advanced  techniques,"  must  show 
that  federal  fimds  are  not  being  \ised  to  sup- 
plant state  or  local  funds,  and  must  show 
that  75  per  cent  of  federal  action  funds  are 
going  to  local  governments  for  crime-con- 
trol programs. 

LEAA  effectively  cut  Itself  off  from  a  mean- 
ingful review  of  fiscal  1969  plans  by  faiUng 
to  require  states  to  show  where  the  action 
money  would  be  spent  geographically  or  for 
what  specific  purposes.  Instead,  plans,  de- 
scribed general  categories  such  as  "crime 
prevention"  without  including  sufficient  In- 
formaUon  with  which  to  gauge  the  nature 
or  impact  of  the  program.  A  consultant  hired 
by  LEAA  to  assess  the  state  plans  concluded 
that  the  vagueness  and  lack  of  comprehen- 
siveness in  action-grant  proposals  made 
meaningful  evaluation  impossible. 

E\en  if  the  plans  had  been  more  reflective 
of  the  proposed  distribution  of  action  funds, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  LEAA  would 
have  played  a  stronger  role  In  setting  and  en- 
couraging priorities.  Where  the  1969  plans 
omitted  or  showed  an  lnsul>stantlal  com- 
mitment to  major  elements  of  the  criminal 
Jvistlce  system,  such  as  the  courts  or  correc- 
tions, LEAA  still  distributed  the  action 
money — along  with  a  weak  warning  that  fu- 
ture plans  should  be  more  comprehensive.' 
In  fact,  LEAA's  acceptance  of  the  heavy 
emphasis  on  police  programs  at  the  expense 
of  other  areas  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Interpretation  of  the  term  "com- 
prehensive." Moreover,  LEAA  has  not  been 
willing  to  use  the  leverage  provided  in  the 
other.  Title  I  plan  requirements  discussed 
above. 

Although  changes  made  by  LEAA  in  its 
guidelines  for  fiscal  1970  require  that  state 
plans  provide  more  specifics  In  regard  to  the 
geographical  and  categorical  distribution  of 
action  money,  this  improvement  was  offset 
by  the  Administrations  agreement,  an- 
nounced in  early  February,  to  make  50  per 
cent  of  fiscal  1970  funds  available  to  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  the  1969  plans. 

Not  all  of  the  blame  for  the  low  level  of 
performance  in  1969  rests  with  the  Justice 
Department.  Neither  public  interest  nor  gov- 
ernment commitment  was  high  at  state  and 
local  levels.  One  state  consultant  working  on 
this  survey  reported  that  the  operation  of  his 
state  agency  has  gone  "largely  unnoticed  and 
unreported."  Another  commented,  "The  pro- 
gram has  not  received  attention  among  the 
public  at  large.  There  is  no  thoughtful 
middle-ground  dialect  on  the  issue."  A  third 
stated,  "The  fact  that  money  is  avaUable  un- 
der the  Safe  Streets  Act  Is  stUl  a  fairly  weU- 
kept  secret." 

The  states  generally  did  not  succeed  In  pro- 
viding the  leadership  which  the  LEAA  was  so 
wUllng  to  transfer  to  them.  As  of  April  1, 
1970,  several  states  bad  fallen  far  behind  In 
the  distribution  of  1969  action  funds.  A 
number  complained  that  they  had  no  appli- 
cants for  the  money.  These  states  had  not 
generated  a  sufficient  volume  of  project  pro- 
posals because  they  had  either  failed  to  get 
information  about  the  program  out  to  the 
cltlea  and  locallUes  or  had  transmitted  con- 
flicting Information  which  made  it  difficult, 
II  not  impossible,  for  local  governments  to 
respond.  Local  governments  in  California,  for 
example,  complained  that  frequent  changes 
In  directives  from  the  state  agency  made  it 
virtuaUy  Impossible  to  complete  project  ap- 
plications. 

Other  states  set  Inadequate  guidelines  or 
failed  to  enforce  guidelines,  once  established. 
For  example.  Indiana  set  forth  14  objectives 
for  local  planning  agencies,  only  three  of 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  encompassing 
purchases  of  equipment.  Yet.  as  of  March, 
1970.  over  55  per  cent  of  the  state's  com- 
mitted action  money  for  fiscal  1969  had  gone 
for  equipment.  Other  states  allowed  funds  to 
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go  for  routine  expenditures — lighting,  police 
uniforms,  basic  office  equipment — which  had 
been  neglected  before  the  federal  dollars  be- 
came available.' 

Some  governors  failed  to  support  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  program.  Indiana,  as 
part  of  an  overall  cost  reduction  effort,  had 
a  staff  of  two  professionals  (with  an  execu- 
tive director  earning  $16,000)  administering 
the  fiscal  1969  action  program  of  over  $715.- 
000.  In  Florida,  the  agency  administrator 
claimed  that  he  could  not  take  steps  to 
broaden  his  regional  planning  units  to  end 
police  domination  of  the  program  because, 
without  the  law-enforcement  lobby  at  the 
state  level,  he  would  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
matching  fimds  necessary  to  trigger  the  fed- 
eral grants.  Although  some  state  legislatures, 
such  as  Illinois'  and  North  Carolina's,  have 
exceeded  the  matching  funds  required  for 
LEAA  grants '  a  number  of  state  agencies  are 
experiencing  difficulty  in  getting  legislative 
support.  This  represents  a  serious  threat  to 
the  program,  particularly  since  many  local 
governments  are  finding  it  extremely  dlfflctilt 
to  come  up  with  the  required  match  for  ac- 
tion grants. 

Finally,  some  of  the  blame  rests  with  the 
cities.  Participation  at  the  city  level  has  In 
many  cases  been  deficient,  in  part  because  of 
the  restricted  role  which  the  Act  itself  and 
the  state  administrators  have  carved  out  for 
the  cities,  and  in  part  because  many  city 
officials  have  not  placed  a  high  priority  on 
the  program.  A  few  mayors  reached  in  the 
Coalition  survey  were  not  even  aware  of  how 
much  money  had  been  committed  to  agencies 
within  their  cities  or  who  had  participated 
in  the  planning  process.  The  Act  itself  does 
not  require  support  to  cltywide  planning  en- 
titles." but  it  is  clear  that  unless  such  mecha- 
nisms are  established  by  the  mayors  on  their 
own  Initiative,  the  role  of  the  cities  In  the 
program  will  continue  to  be  restricted. 

OPERATION    OF   THE    STATE   AGENCIES 

Each  state  was  required  by  Title  I  to  estab- 
lish a  state  planning  agency  under  the  gov- 
ernor— supported  by  staff — to  be  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  annual  compre- 
hensive plan  and  for  administering  the  grants 
made  by  LEAA  after  the  submission  of  the 
plan.  All  of  the  12  states  su^^•eyed  by  the 
Coalition  had  planning  agencies — ranging  In 
size  from  8  to  41.  and  supported  by  staff 
ranging  frcan  6  to  56.« 

Some  of  the  states  have  also  created  task 
forces  or  panels  of  experts  to  advise  the  state 
boards  and  staff  in  such  specific  substantive 
areas  as  court  reform.  Juvenile  delinquency, 
and  community  relations.  In  addition,  all  but 
one  of  the  sUtes — New  Jersey— have  been 
divided  into  regions,  each  with  its  own  board, 
staff,  and,  in  some  cases,  advisory  committee. 
This  apparatus  serves  as  an  intermediate 
level  between  the  cities  and  the  states,  devel- 
oping plans  and  screening  program  proposals. 
A.  Who  does  the  planning? 

State  planning  agencies  suffer  from  an 
across-the-board  shortage  of  representatives 
from  public  and  private  social  service  agen- 
cies or  from  "citiaen  and  community  inter- 
ests." For  fiscal  1969,  In  the  12  states  bui- 
veyed.  302  persons  served  on  state  planning 
agencies,  of  which  62  per  cent  were  criminal 
Justice  officials,  26  per  cent  represented  gen- 
eral units  of  state  and  local  government. 
7  per  cent  were  from  public  and  private  social 
service  agencies,  and  only  5  per  cent  repre- 
sented citizen  and  community  Interests.' 

New  Jersey's  14-man  board  and  North  Caro- 
lina's 26-member  board  had  no  representa- 
tives other  than  criminal  justice  profession- 
als; Florida's  29-member  board  had  only 
three  persons  outside  this  category,  and 
Michigan's  28-member  board  had  only  two. 
New  York  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
pattern  of  limited  board  representation:  that 
state's  agency,  after  careful  planning,  suc- 
ceeded m  including  some  minority  persons 
with  strong  community  ties. 
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Many  states  assert  that  represenUUon  at 
the  state  level  can  be  limited  to  the  "pro- 
fessionals" and  need  not  be  broadly  dlversl- 
f  ed  Diversification,  they  sav.  can  be  achieved 
at  the  regional  and  local  levels.  Our  review 
of  regional  structures,  however,  showed  that 
in  many  states  a  heavy  emphasis  on  criminal 
Justice  personnel  was  carried  over  to  the 
regions.  In  Florida,  for  example,  each  of  the 
seven  regions  Is  composed  of  four  sherlfls. 
four  police  chiefs,  a  fiscal  officer,  and  a  hired 
planner.  In  North  CaroUna,  233  of  the  383 
members  of  the  22  regional  policy  boards  are 
criminal  Jiuttce  officials,  130  represent  gen- 
eral unit*  of  local  government,  and  only  20 
represent  social  service  agencies  or  citizen 
mtereats.'  In  Ohio  and  Indiana,  a  sampling 
of  regional  boards  and  advisory  committees 
indicated  a  similar  Imbalance  In  favor  of 
professionals  and  government  officials. 

Those  state*,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  which 
have  attempted  to  broaden  planning  and 
programming  participation  through  addi- 
tions to  their  regional  boards  have  failed  to 
alter  the  decision-making  process  which 
places  final  reeponslblUty  for  deciding  where 
sUte  funds  should  go  at  the  state-board 
level.  Despite  JusUce  Department  assertions 
that  participation  In  the  planning  process 
would  be  broadened  during  fiscal  1969,  the 
domlnaUon  of  criminal  Justice  officials  has 
continued.* 

LEAA  has  claimed  that  there  is  substan- 
tial minority  participation  on  the  planning 
agencies.  But  our  flgrires  show  that,  although 
they  are  some  minority  participants,  almost 
all  of  them  are  either  local  government  rep- 
resentatives or  criminal  J\istlce  officiate. 

Before  April.  1970,  Massachusetts  had  no 
minority  members  on  Its  state  board  (It  has 
since  added  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans) .  Mis- 
sissippi is  being  challerged  In  court  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  be- 
cause of  the  composition  of  Its  board.  The 
allegations  In  that  case  are  that  the  narrow 
composition  of  the  board  Is  having  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  kinds  of  programs  funded 
by  the  sUte.  with  Uttle  or  no  emphasis  being 
given  to  programs  that  strengthen  ties  be- 
tween criminal  Justice  agencies  and  the  com- 
munity. To  date,  the  Justice  Department  has 
failed  to  develop  clear  Title  VI  policy  guide- 
lines for  the  I.KAA  program.  The  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  has  reported  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  no  mechanism  for  measuring 
performance  In  this  area  and  no  staff  person 
with  responsibility  for  determining  whether 
the  program  Is  In  conformance  with  civil 
rights  laws. 

Officials  of  the  Commimlty  Relations  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Justice  have  re- 
ported that  LEAA  has  not  tried  to  alert 
community  groups  to  the  program  nor  to 
work  with  them,  and  that  state  agencies 
have  provided  no  machinery  to  prompt  mi- 
nority Interests.  Even  where  mechanisms 
already  provide  for  such  participation,  they 
arc  apparently  being  ignored. 

The  state  agencies  have  not  provided  ade- 
quately for  the  participation  of  persons  who 
have  links  to  commxinlty  groups  and  com- 
mimlty problems.  Nor  have  they  Included 
private  Interests  which  possess  Important  re- 
•oxirces  for  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
crime  prevention,  such  as  business,  labor,  and 
social  service  agencies."  Without  the  in- 
cliision  of  these  interests,  the  program  will 
continue  to  lack  both  the  resources  and  the 
commitment  necessary  to  make  It  work.  The 
lack  of  adequate  participation  on  the  plan- 
ning boards,  resulting  In  t^e  closed  nature 
of  the  planning  process,  has  already  had  a 
negative  Impact  on  the  TlUe  I  program.  It 
explains  in  large  part  the  striking  lack  of 
Innovative  prograxnmlng  In  the  states  and 
the  tendency  to  "buy  more  of  the  samarold 
8t\ill."  It  also  accounts  for  the  over-emphasis 
of  law  enforcement  programs  during  1968. 
And.  at  least  two  states  reported  that  a  n;im- 
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her  of  community-based  programs  were  re- 
jected at  the  regional  level  because  law  en- 
forcement officials   dommated   the  regional 

boards. 

The  isolation  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem from  other  influences  and  resources  in 
society  Is  a  major  cause  of  the  system's  back- 
wardness. Until  linkages  are  made  with  pri- 
vate agencies,  civic  organizations,  volun- 
teer groups,  and  grass-roots  organizations,  it 
win  be  difficult  to  develop  effective  crime 
prevention  programs  or  Improved  community 

relations.  «.fc.„v 

Most  states  have  not  yet  begun  to  thin* 
of  the  valuable  resources  that  could  be 
tapped  by  extending  the  planning  process 
beyond  criminal  Justice  professionals. 
B.  The  regioTial  structures 
With  the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  which 
scrapped  an  Ineffective  regional  network  In 
order  to  deal  directly  with  Its  cities  and 
counties,  all  the  sUtes  surveyed  by  the  Coa- 
lition have  created  regional  substructures 
under  the  state  agency  with  responslbUlty 
for  developing  a  regional  contribution  to  the 
state  plan,  and  assisting  with  and  approving 
action-grant  applications  from  localities  sit- 
uated within  the  region.  Most  states  super- 
Imposed  the  criminal  Justice  planning  func- 
tion on  preexisting  state  planning  districts, 
regional  planning  commissions,  or  councils 
of  government;  a  few  created  new  regional 
entities. 

In  some  states,  major  cities— such  as  New 
York  City  and  Philadelphia— constitute  re- 
gional entities  In  themselves.  In  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersey,  the  cities  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  state  agency.  Only  less  urban- 
ized areas  are  combined  Into  regions  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  New  York,  cities  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  500,000  or  more  are  allowed  to 
become  separate  planning  and  programming 
entitles.  In  the  majority  of  states,  however, 
local  governments  participate  in  the  Title  I 
program  only  through  regional  structures 
which  are  often  the  result  of  arbitrary  geo- 
graphic carving  up  of  the  states. 

Many  regional  structures  have   faUed  to 
give  adequate  representation  to  major  cities 
within    their    borders.    Detroit    and    Wayne 
County,   for   example,   with   40   per  cent  of 
Michigan's  population  and  half  of  Its  serious 
crime,  are  grouped  together  with  six  other 
counties  Into  one  region,  while  less  populous 
cities  such  as  Lansing  are  In  regions  with 
only    two   or   three   counties.   The   City   of 
Cleveland  has  only  8  per  cent  representa- 
tion In  Ohio's  Region  IV.  yet  It  contains  25 
per  cent  of   the  region's  population.    (The 
mayor   has   filed   suit  against  the  regional 
council   challenging   the   regional   composi- 
tion.) Similarly.  Oary.  Indiana,  has  only  two 
representatives  In  Indiana's  Region  I  and  no 
representation  on  the  state  planning  agency. 
In  at  least  one  state.  Texas,  major  cities 
have  veto  powers  over  those  parts  of  their 
regional  plan  which  directly  affect  them." 
Other  states,  such  as  Michigan,  require  that 
regional  plans  show  two  sets  of  priorities — 
one  for  the  region,  the  other  for  locaUties 
within  the  region.  By  far  the  majority  of 
states,  however,  submerge  the  Interests  and 
needs   of   their   cltlee   within   the    regional 
structure. 

The  major  faUlng  of  the  regional  networks 
Is  that  most  of  them  are  artificial  structures 
devoid  of  legal  or  poUtlcal  powers.  The  pre- 
exlstent  state  planning  regions  were  notori- 
ous because  of  their  lack  of  authority  and 
resources  to  carry  out  the  lengthy  complex 
plans  which  their  staffs  produced.  The  crim- 
inal Justice  planning  regions  suffer  from 
from  the  same  problem.  The  regions  are  not 
governing  entitles  having  tax  powers  and 
funding  available  to  them  other  than  the 
money  granted  by  the  state  planning  agency. 
In  many  cases  that  money  is  distributed 
with  little  or  no  relation  to  the  regional 
plan. 

Most  sUtes  require  the  regions  to  develc^ 
comprehensive  plans  which  are  financed  up 
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to  90  per  cent  by  the  LEAA  grant,  each  region 
receiving  a  grant  based  on  a  formula  which 
uaually  takes  Into  accoimt  either  population 
or  crime  rates,  or  both."  Most  states  surveyed 
do  not  provide  planning  funds  to  local  units 
of  government  even  though  planning  at  the 
local  level  would  unquestionably  have  a 
greater  Impact  on  action  programs;  the  re- 
gional grant  Is  viewed  as  fuiaiUng  the  Act's 
provision  that  40  per  cent  of  the  planning 
money  must  be  made  available  to  units  of 
local  government  to  enable  them  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  formation  of  the  state  plan. 

Although  It  is  too  late  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  regions,  therr  Is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  regional  structures  Imposed  by 
some  of  the  states  are  authorized  under  tiUe 
1  The  language  of  the  Act  authorizes  state 
plans  to  "encourage  \mlts  of  local  govern- 
ment to  combine  or  provide  for  cooperative 
arrangements."  It  does  not  suggest  compul- 
sory Joinder.  Regional  units  should  be  au- 
thorized only  If  they  serve  a  functional  pur- 
pose If  they  are  voltintary.  and  If  they  ac- 
commodate the  fundamental  planning  needs 
of  the  cities. 

THK  PLAKNINO  PBOCCSS 

In  most  of  the  states  surveyed,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  annual  comprehensive  plan  was 
a  lengthy,  time-consuming  process  which  fre- 
quently did  Uttte  to  Improve  the  distribution 
of  the  action  funds  or  to  make  the  program 
more  effective.  While  the  process  In  some 
states  helped  to  bring  the  various  elements 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system  together  In  a 
coordinated  effort.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
that  alone  was  worth  the  cost. 

Title  I  allows  for  a  diversity  of  planning 
levels  to  meet  a  range  of  operational  needs. 
State  planning  should  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems dependent  on  the  state  for  resolution, 
including  reform  of  the  criminal  law  and  the 
laws  pertaining   to  the   operation  of   local 
criminal    Justice    agencies,    upgrading    the 
many  stote  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
coordination  of  statewide  problems.  The  state 
should  also  provide  guidance  and  innovative 
Ideas  for  localities  with  major  crime  prob- 
lems  Regional  structures  should  be  used  to 
maximize  the  limited  resources  of  smaU  Ju- 
risdictions through  sharing  and  Joint  Invest- 
ments, and  to  overcome  Jurisdictional  limita- 
tions which  prevent  localities  from  effectively 
dealing  vrtth  crime  and  criminals.  Cities,  as 
the  Violence  Commission  and  others  have 
pointed  out.  should  engage  In  cltywlde  or 
metropoUtanwlde    comprehensive    planning 
for  the  reform  of  locally  based  agencies  of 
criminal  Jiistlce.  Of  the  three  levels,  planning 
at  the  city  level  U  the  most  Important  for 
improving  the  operation  of  criminal  Justice 
agencies  and  oontroUlng   the  Incidence   of 
crime. 

This  U  not  the  way  "Htle  I  U  working.  In 
most  SUtes  no  planning  funds  are  reaching 
those  cities  wlhch  do  not  constitute  regions 
to  assist  them  In  the  development  of  local 
plans  or  to  enhance  their  participation  at 
the  regional  level.  In  some  cities  police  chiefs, 
prosecutors,  and  other  criminal  Justice  of- 
ficials serve  on  regional  boards,  or  lobby 
directly   for   state   funds   without   cltyvrtde 

C 1 6&r  SLQCG  • 

Generally  each  of  the  regional  units  with- 
in the  SUte  prepares  its  own  comprehensive 
plan  which  Is  then  submitted  to  the  state 
agency  for  "consideration"  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SUte  plan.  The  scope  of  the 
regional  plans  In  1969  exceeded  the  resources 
available  to  the  regions  to  such  an  extent 
that  many  critics  called  the  entire  process  a 
paper  exercise.  This  conclusion  Is  reinforced 
by  the  fact  that  many  regions  relied  on  out- 
side consultants  to  prepare  the  plans.  In 
Michigan,  for  example,  four  out  of  11  regional 
plans  were  developed  by  consultants.  Re- 
gional punning  in  Texas  was  similarly  char- 
acterized by  heavy  use  of  consulUnts. 

Few  regions  were  operational — developing 
plans  and  receiving  funds  for  those  programs 
which  should  appropriately  be  conducted  on 
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a  regional  basis.  Many  regions  were  either  like 
California's  Los  Angeles  subreglon— generat- 
ing complex  regional  plans  which  had  Uttie 
impact  on  the  stote  plan  and  no  relationship 
to  action  funds — or  like  Indiana's  and  Il- 
linois' regions  which  did  little  more  than  sign 
the  regions'  applications  to  the  sUte  agency 

In  1969,  the  sutes.  like  the  regions,  engaged 
In  a  plannmg  exercise  that  was  totally  im- 
related  to  the  action  resources  available  or 
to  the  general  level  of  knowledge  about  crime 
m  the  states.  A  critic  of  the  process  has  com- 
mented: "The  state  that  can  Include  the 
longest  shopping  list,  decorated  with  the 
most  Impressive  narrative — which  usuaUy 
means  language  mixing  science  with  sociology 
m  large  doses — wins  the  prize. "  The  Mas- 
sachusetts plan,  for  example,  was  1.600  pages 
long,  and  California's  totaled  6.896  pages 
and  weighed  48  pounds.  But  neither  con- 
veyed adequately  the  nature  of  the  action 
programs  proposed  for  funding,  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  problems  described  In  the 
plan,  or  their  likelihood  for  reducing  crime. 

The  states  tended  to  go  to  two  extremes. 
Some  develooed  overly  detailed  plans  which 
in  effect  jM-ecluded  localities  from  developing 
their  own  priorities  by  requiring  them  to  fit 
into  one  of  the  sUte's  preferred  categories. 
Others  avoided  plaimlng  responsibilities  en- 
tirely by  filing  plans  which  were  so  general 
in  nature  that  almost  any  subsequently  sub- 
mitted proposal  could  be  tailored  to  fall 
within  the  plan.  To  Illustrate  the  former. 
Illinois  submitted  a  list  of  24  program  areas 
In  Its  1969  plan,  but  as  of  March,  1970,  funds 
had  not  been  granted  In  12  of  those  areas  be- 
cause no  request  had  been  made  for  the  desig- 
nated programs.  States  suffering  from  the  lat- 
ter problem  tended,  as  did  Ohio,  to  fund 
numerous,  scattered.  small-Impact  programs. 

DTSTMBirnON    or   THX    ACTION    nTMVS 

By  June  30, 1969,  the  sUtes  had  all  received 
their  allotted  action  funds."  By  law.  75  per 
cent  of  these  funds  were  required  to  go  to 
units  of  local  government  or  to  combinations 
of  such  units.  The  remaining  25  per  cent 
could  be  used  for  expenditures  by  stote  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  highway  patrol  or  the  stote 
prison;  for  stotewlde  programs  which  would 
benefit  a  range  of  local  agendee  within  the 
stote.  such  as  crime  Information  systems;  or 
for  additional  disWbutlon  to  local  govern- 
ments. New  Jersey,  for  example,  distributed 
88.9  per  cent  of  Its  action  funds  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Some  stotes.  such  as  Massachusette.  dis- 
tributed the  75-per-cent  local  funding  di- 
rectly to  local  units  of  government  for  proj- 
ecto  that  had  been  cleared  through  the  re- 
.gional  and  stote  planning  mechanlams. 
Others,  such  as  North  Carolina,  distributed 
all  the  action  funds  to  the  regions  for  re- 
gional programs  or  for  redistribution  to  local 
programs  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
stote  agency.  Some  stotes.  such  as  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Massachusetto,  had  devdoped 
at  the  stote  level  programs  which  they  felt 
to  be  appropriate  for  local  agendee  but  which 
had  not  been  cleared  by  those  agencies;  these 
stotes  were  required  to  go  out  and  look  for 
partidpanto  In  the  designated  programs.  As 
tate  as  April,  1970,  at  least  two  of  these  stotes 
wei-e  still  looking  for  wlUing  candidates  for 
some  of  their  programs.  Many  stotes  re- 
quested Itmip  sums  for  general  categories  of 
program  activity;  Instead  of  obtaining  project 
proposals  through  the  planning  process,  they 
first  obtotaed  the  federal  grant  and  then 
opened  their  doors  for  program  applicants 
who  could  tailor  their  needs  to  the  broad 
program  categories. 

Title  I  provides  fed«^  funding  on  a  match- 
ing scale,  ranging  from  33  Vi  per  cent  for  sala- 
ries to  75  per  cent  for  riot  control  or  organized 
crime  programs.  Construction  expenditures 
recelw  only  a  60-per-cent  match,  all  other 
programs  get  60  per  cent.  The  sliding  scale 
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has  produced  a  number  of  rather  strange 
distortions.  For  example,  the  hl^  funding 
for  riot  control  has  In  some  states  led  to 
grants  to  sn:iall  communities  which  have  no 
campuses  or  significant  minority  popula- 
tions, and  which  probably  will  never  be  faced 
with  a  situation  Justifying  the  use  of  the 
equipment.  In  other  stotes,  planners  have  at- 
tempted to  fund  poUoe-communlty  relations 
programs  with  riot-amtrol  money  In  order  to 
get  the  favorable  match. 

The  restricted  one-third  match  for  salaries 
and  the  prohibition  against  funding  to  pri- 
vate entities  have  both  been  major  hurdles  to 
Innovative  program  development.  In  such 
areas  as  crime  prevention,  rehabllltotion,  and 
community  Involvenvent,  private  organiza- 
tions have  far  greatw  capabilities  than  do 
public  agendes.  A  number  of  private  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  In 
New  York  City,  have  a  demonstrated  capadty 
for  developing  new  operational  models  for  the 
poUoe  or  the  courts.  The  major  cost  to  these 
groups — or  to  planxUng  or  research  unite  of 
pubUc  agendee  seeking  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams— is  salaries. 

In  most  stotes.  fiscal  1969  action  funds 
were  widely  scattered  geographically  and 
focused  primarily  on  alleviating  long-stond- 
Ing  resource  deficiencies  within  the  criminal 
Justice  agencies.  For  the  most  part,  there 
was  little  effort  to  develop  major  impact 
programs,  the  preference  being  to  "show 
we're  In  operation  by  reaching  a  broad  num- 
ber of  grantees."  Michigan,  for  example,  gave 
a  local  grant  of  $600  for  training;  Pennsyl- 
vania $509  for  equipment;  Indiana  «60  for 
the  purchase  of  a  narcotics  detection  kit;  and 
Ohio  »94.80  for  training.  A  minority  of  stot«s 
did  not  fall  into  this  category.  Examples  of 
major  impact  programs  are  Michigan's 
juvenUe  court  and  probation  staff  training 
program;  Massachusetts'  comprehensive  re- 
forms of  the  criminal  and  Juvenile  codes  and 
Its  Youth  Resources  program;  nunols'  poUce 
management  studies  program  aimed  at  con- 
soUdatlon  of  small.  Ineffective  departments; 
and  the  eflorto  of  California  and  other  stotes 
to  develop  meaningful  dato  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  crime,  criminate,  and  the  agencies 
which  deal  with  them. 

Many  states  failed  to  pose  fundamentol 
operational  questions  In  defining  priorities 
for  the  various  agencies  which  submlttsd 
grant  r«quests.  As  a  result,  the  programs  to 
reform  criminal  law  or  to  restructure  crim- 
inal Justice  agencies  were  few  In  ntimber  and 
small  m  scale.  The  tendency  was  to  ask  the 
operating  agendes  for  their  lUt  of  priority 
expenditures  without  determining  whether 
performance  would  be  better  Improved  by 
altering  the  whole  method  of  operation  so 
that  the  expenditures  would  be  unnecessary. 
One  priority  list  submitted  by  a  stote  correc- 
tions department  contained  19  Items  ranging 
from  increased  salaries  to  a  dishwasher  for 
a  prison  dining  room  to  plumbing  renovation, 
with  no  reference  to  training,  treatment,  or 
other  aids  for  Inmates. 

Police  programs  clearly  dominated  the  first 
year  of  grants.  This.  In  part,  reflected  the  fact 
that  Title  I  as  presentiy  written— particularly 
Section  301(b)(1)  through  (7).  suggesting 
appropriate  action  grants— focuses  almost 
exclusively  on  the  poUce.  In  addition,  police 
tended  to  be  better  prepared  In  pulling  to- 
gether proposals,  to  hare  substontlal  political 
backing,  and  to  be  viewed  as  the  prime  actors 
for  reducing  crime  and  bringing  about  crim- 
inal justice  reform.  The  largest  single  funding 
category  was  equipment,  representing  58  per 
cent  of  the  police  expendlttires.  Generally. 
police  equipment  expenditures  varied  In 
sophistication,  reflecting  existing  funding 
levete  for  local  departmento  within  the  stotes; 
lower-funded  departmento  such  as  those  In 
Indiana.  Florida,  and  Ohio  received  such 
basic  equlpmenU  as  cameras,  radios,  and  cars, 
while  better-funded  department  such  as 
tiiose  In  Michigan  and  CaUlornla  received 
sophtetlcat«d  communications  systems,  man- 
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agement  systems,  and  training.  A  large  num- 
ber of  grants  were  so  small  in  size  and  so 
insignificant  in  purpose  as  to  Insure  little 
Improvement  in  present  operation.  Thte  was 
particularly  true  of  some  of  Indiana's,  North 
Carolina's  and  Pennsylvania's  police  grants. 

By  and  large,  police  expendltxiree  went  to 
support  present  practices   and  methods  of 
operation.  There  was  Uttle  Innovation,  f»inc- 
tlonal  reform,  or  alterations  In  the  relation- 
ship of  police  departments  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods they  serve,  even  thou^  these  catego- 
ries of  expenditure  tend  to  cost  less  than 
equipment.    Although    great   emphaste    was 
placed  on  sophisticated  Intelligence  systems 
and  on  Increased  efficiency  In  i^prehendlng 
offenders  and  processing  them  through  the 
system,  relatively  Uttle  attention  was  given 
to    prevention    or    to    building   community 
structures  to  help  reduce  the  Incidence  of 
crime.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  police  funds 
went  to  poUce-communlty  relations  programs 
which  tended  to  focus  on  educating  the  com- 
munity about  the  police  or  on  asslgninc  func- 
tions to  the  police  which  could  better  be 
performed  by  City  Hall.  There  were  few  new 
"grievance   resolution   mechanisms,"   "com- 
munity patrols."  or  "neighborhood  partici- 
pation" programs  as  suggested   by  Section 
301(b)(7)   of  TlUe  I." 

Expenditures  on  court  reform  In  the  12 
stotes  constituted  7  per  cent  of  the  total,'' 
with  major  emphasis  given  to  studies  of  pres- 
ent court  procedures  and  some  t»  building 
prosecution  and  defense  resources. 

Professor  Harry  I.  Subln  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  law,  an  LEAA  consultant 
on  state  proposals  for  court  reform,  has 
pointed  out  that  much  of  the  money  was 
going  for  studies — In  many  cases,  for  prob- 
lems or  programs  such  as  baU  reform  th*t 
had  already  been  extensively  studied,  sug- 
gesting that  the  stotes  needed  mformation 
more  than  money.  Professor  Subln  deplored 
the  lack  of  action  programs  and  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  court  reform.  The  CoAlltion  sur- 
vey reinforces  Professor  Subln's  findings. 

Despite  verified  stottetlcs  on  the  falltire  of 
present  corrections  Institutions  to  provide  the 
treatment  and  training  necessary  to  enable 
their  Inmates  to  return  to  ptey  a  construc- 
tive role  In  sodety.  and  despite  rising  recid- 
ivism rates,  corrections  programs  received 
only  7  per  cent  of  the  total  action  money  in 
the  13  stotes  surveyed.  In  two  major  stotes, 
California  and  Texas,  only  1  per  cent  of  kxml 
action  funds  went  to  corrections.  Of  the 
total  corrections  expenditures,  the  largest 
investment  went  to  training  programs  for 
oorrections  personnel.  An  LEAA  cons\iltant 
evaluating  the  stoto  training  propoeate  de- 
scribed them  as  conveying  "a  picture  of  con- 
fusion— a  picture  that  may  ooet  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  produce  very  Uttie." 

It  is  essential  that  expenditures  in  the 
corrections  area  be  Increased  and  that  Unk- 
ages  be  estobllshed  between  existing  correc- 
tions Institutions  and  public,  private,  and 
community  groups  possessing  education.  Job 
training,  cotinsellng.  and  other  supportive 
resources. 

Two  other  fields  with  a  proved  relationship 
to  rtelng  crime  rates — Juvenile  programs  asd 
narcotics  control — received  less  than  6  per 
cent  and  2  per  cent  respectively  of  the  12- 
stote  funding.  Thte  te  particularly  low  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Coalition  survey 
focused  on  urban  states  where  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  drug  addition  are  major  prob- 
lems. Effective  programs  in  either  of  these 
areas  could  unquestionably  have  a  major  im- 
pact In  the  reduction  of  crime.  In  some 
stotes.  planning  agencies  seem  to  be  confused 
over  the  division  of  responslbUlty  between 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Justice  Department  In  the 
Juvenile  area,  even  though  most  stotes  have 
attempted  to'  combine  the  plarnlng  mecha- 
nisms for  both  programs.  Although  Increased 
HEW  funding,  with  related  resources  ^n 
health,  education,  and  other  supportive  i 
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loes.  would  probably  be  the  best  way  for 
financing  juvenile  programs,  past  patterns 
of  funding  Indicate  that  L£AA  has  far  better 
chances  than  does  HEW  for  obtaining  sub- 
stantial program  funds."  If  this  is  correct. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  LEAA  direct  the  states 
to  make  a  more  substantial  commitment  to 
this  Important  area  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

The  task  of  reducing  crime  and  reforming 
the  Institutions  of  our  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem Is  an  extremely  dltScult  one,  but  one 
that  Is  essential  to  our  survival  as  a  nation. 
The  time  has  come  to  translate  unceasing 
rhetoric  about  the  crime  problem  Into  tangi- 
ble reform  programs  that  confront  the  prob- 
lems seriously  and  realistlcaUy.  The  flrst  two 
years  of  operation  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  and  the  action  pro- 
gram created  under  Title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  have  been  beset  with  problems;  but  they 
have  succeeded  In  raising  many  Important 
questions  about  crime  and  about  the  opera- 
tion of  the  police,  the  courts,  and  correc- 
tions Institutions.  Further,  the  beginnings  of 
a  national  planning  and  reform  network  have 
been  created.  The  next  few  years  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  Title  I  program  Is  simply 
a  new  and  ctimbersome  bureaucracy  handing 
out  money  In  a  fashion  that  reinforces  the 
existing  problems  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, or  whether  It  Is  in  fact  a  serious  effort 
to  achieve  Institutional  reform. 

BECOIUfENSATIONS    rOR    nCPSOVTNC    THX    TtTLX 
I    PROGRAM 

1.  The  I<aw  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  railed  to  assume  an  effective 
leadership  role  In  the  Title  I  program.  Yet 
Title  I  and  the  fimds  available  \mder  it  pro- 
vide substantial  leverage  for  federal  encour- 
agement of  excellence  in  programming  at  the 
local  level.  The  problem  of  crime  Is  too  seri- 
ous not  to  use  that  leverage  while  at  the 
same  time  encourage  local  innovation. 
Therefore  LEAA  should  begin  immediately 
to  implement  the  following  activities. 

a.  Provide  technical  assistance  for  substan- 
tive planning  and  programming.  Including 
the  establishment  of  priorities; 

b.  Utilize  fully  the  review  power  provided 
in  the  Act  of  determining  whether  state 
plans  and  program  objectives  are  truly  com- 
prehensive, "Innovative,"  and  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act; 

c.  Develop  effective  program  evaluation 
procedures. 

2.  LEAA's  gruldelines  for  plan  requirements 
are  overly  detailed,  confusing,  and  lacking 
in  focus.  LEAA  should  change  these  guide- 
lines to  tailor  plans  to  the  resources  avail- 
able, to  focus  less  on  lengthy  descriptions 
of  the  problems  and  more  on  the  solutions 
proposed  to  address  those  problems,  and 
to  provide  sufficient  data  on  the  proposed 
prog^rams  to  Indicate  where  action  money 
will  go  and  how  It  will  be  spent. 

3.  A  vital  and  necessary  prerequisite  to  re- 
form of  the  criminal  Justice  system  Is  the 
development  of  comprehensive  citywlde  or 
metrojMlltanwlde  programs.  The  cities  must 
take  the  initiative  to  create  offices  of  crim- 
inal Justice  (as  recommended  by  the  Violence 
Commission)  or  criminal  Justice  coordinat- 
ing council  (as  recommended  by  the  Crime 
Commission ) .  The  states  must  be  willing 
to  make  planning  funds  available  to  such 
entitles  once  they  have  been  created.  And 
both  the  states  and  LEAA  should  provide  as- 
sistance in  program  development,  particu- 
larly in  such  areas  as  courts,  corrections,  and 
narcotics  control,  which  are  not  now  re- 
ceiving adequate  attention. 

4.  Most  regional  networks,  as  they  are  pres- 
ently constituted,  add  nothing  to  criminal 
Justice  programs  except  an  unnecessary  ad- 
ditional layer  of  bureaucracy.  These  regional 
networks  should  be  abolished  unless  tlyy 
are  operational,  are  cutting  out  problems 
which  require  a  regional  body,  and  consti- 
tute voluntary  combinations  of  units  of  local 
government.    Major    cities    whose    Interests 
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cannot  be  properly  addressed  when  sub- 
merged In  a  regional  organization  should  be 
allowed  to  deal  directly  with  state  agencies. 

5.  Many  states  require  from  their  regions 
lengthy  comprehensive  plans  that  bear  little 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  action  funds. 
These  requirements  should  be  eliminated. 
Regional  planning  should  either  relate  to 
operations  to  be  conducted  on  the  regional 
level  or  should  be  abolished  In  favor  of 
data  collection  and  project  development. 
Where  regional  plans  affect  cities  within 
their  borders,  the  approval  of  these  cities 
should  be  required,  as  la  done  In  Texas. 

6.  The  sliding  scale  of  matching  funds 
gives  preferential  treatment  to  programs  for 
riot  control  and  organized  crime,  and  places 
negative  restrictions  on  salaries — restrictions 
which  are  particularly  harmful  in  demon- 
stration programs.  The  sliding  scale  should 
be  abolished. 

7.  The  present  restriction  against  direct- 
action  grants  to  private  entitles  prevents 
the  program  from  tapping  valuable  resoiirces 
for  seeking  solutions  to  problems  of  crimi- 
nal justice.  This  restriction  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

8.  Almost  all  of  the  Title  I  action  money 
Is  being  spent  on  police  expenditures,  while 
only  negligible  amounts  are  going  for  pro- 
grams that  could  help  to  reverse  the  rising 
crime  rate.  Therefore.  LEAA  and  state  guide- 
lines should  Impose  a  ceiling  on  police  ex- 
penditures or  specify  minimal  expendi- 
tures— that  are  enforced — for  court  reform, 
corrections.  Juvenile  programs,  and  drug 
abuse.  Piuther,  the  states  should  be  required 
to  earmark  a  defined  percentage  of  state  ap- 
propriations for  much-needed  experimenta- 
tion at  the  neighborhood  level  for  commu- 
nity-based or  administered  criminal  Justice 
reform  programs.  A  similar  earmarking 
should  be  reqiUred  for  efforts  to  reform  state 
criminal  laws  and  the  laws  pertaining  to  the 
agencies  of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

9.  The  entire  planning  process,  from  the 
local  to  the  federal  level,  suffers  from  an 
across-the-board  shortage  of  representatives 
from  public  and  private  social  service  agen- 
cies or  frc»n  "citizen  community  interests." 
The  process  should  be  opened  up  to  broader 
participation.  At  the  federal  level,  a  national 
advisory  committee  of  private  citizens  should 
be  created  to  advise  LEAA  on  overall  pro- 
gram goals,  to  aaeeee  long-range  planning 
and  short-run  programming,  and  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  an  annual  basis  with 
recoiumendatlons  for  strengthening  the  per- 
formance of  the  government  In  achieving  re- 
form of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Finally, 
the  states  should  Include  on  their  planning 
boards — and  should  require  inclusion  on  re- 
gional and  local  plaruilng  entitles — greater 
representation  from  social  service,  civic,  and 
conimunlty  organlz<t lions. 

10.  So  Uttle  la  known  about  what  actually 
works  In  the  crime  control  area  that  most 
states  have  few  criteria  for  deciding  how  to 
spend  their  money  effectively.  While  this 
report  does  not  analyze  the  operations  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Institute  haa  the  power  to  engage  In  far- 
reachJng  research  and  program  development 
and  has  projected  ambitious  goals.  There- 
fore, greatly  Increased  appropriations  should 
be  provided  to  the  Institute  to  expand  Its 
effort)  in  researching  the  causes  of  crime  and 
the  most  effective  ways  of  treating  these 
causes  Some  of  the  answers  should  be 
found — through  the  vehicle  provided  by  the 
Institute — before  LEAA  funding  levels  are 
Inci'eufed  greatly. 

FOOTNOTXS 

1  In  general,  criticisms  oT  Justice  Depart- 
ment performance  did  not  extend  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice.  Indeed,  many  state  agency 
officials  singled  out  the  Institute's  work  as 
particularly  effective. 

'  Of  the  12  states  surveyed  by  the  Coalition, 
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Ohio  was  censured  for  Insufficient  attention 
to  court  reform,  and  Texas  for  lack  of  pro- 
gramming in  the  corrections  and  organized 
crime  categories.  A  number  of  states  not  in 
the  survey,  such  as  Wisconsin,  Nevada,  Iowa, 
and  Rhode  Island,  were  told  to  Include  a 
court  component  In  their  next  year's  plan: 
South  Carolina,  Nevada,  and  Wisconsin  were 
required  to  plan  for  corrections  reform  in 
1970.  Despite  these  Insufficiencies,  no  action 
was  taken  to  hold  up  or  reduce  the  1969  ac- 
tion funds  for  these  states. 

*Many  of  these  expendlttires  are  clearly 
outstanding  obligations  of  the  local  govern- 
ment and  appear  to  violate  the  Section  303 
(10)  requirement  that  federal  funds  not  be 
used  to  supplant  local  funds.  However, 
neither  LEAA  nor  the  states  have  Interpreted 
them  In  that  way. 

•  Illinois  has  also  provided  the  required 
matching  funds  for  economically  depressed 
areas  such  as  Cairo  and  East  St.  Louis.  The 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5,  which 
held  hearings  on  LEAA  funding  In  the  spring 
of  1970.  has  recommended  that  the  states  be 
required  to  absorb  25  percent  of  the  match- 
ing funds  for  local  action  grants. 

5  The  Act  simply  requires  that  40  per  cent 
of  planning  funds  be  made  available  to  units 
of  local  government  or  combinations  of  such 
units  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  the  state  plan.  As  is  shown 
later,  most  states  have  fulfilled  this  require- 
ment by  making  planning  grants  to  regional 
units  within  the  state. 

'  Several  of  the  states  surveyed  were  not 
yet  fully  staffed.  Staff  sizes  as  of  the  end  of 
1969  were: 


Pnilessioiul         Clerical 

California 18  22 

Floflda 5  6 

Illinois 24  19 

Indiana 5  1 

Massachusetts 39  17 

Michigan 18  7 

New  Jersey 22  13 

New  York 23  16 

North  (^rolina 6  3 

Ohio... 22  16 

Pennsylvania 24  15 

Teus 8  6 


ToUl 

40 
11 
43 

6 
56 
25 
35 
39 

9 
38 
39 
14 


^  These  figures  have  changed  In  recent 
months.  As  of  May,  1970,  278  persons  were 
serving  on  state  planning  agencies,  with  60 
per  cent  from  criminal  Justice  agencies,  28 
per  cent  from  local  and  state  government, 
8  per  cent  from  social  service  agencies,  and 
4  per  cent  from  "citizen  and  community 
Interests." 

•  The  last  figure  may  be  high :  nine  of  the 
Individuals  listed  were  in  one  region — Cum- 
berland. Individuals  who  could  not  be  Iden- 
tified also  were  placed  In  this  category. 

*  Charles  Rogovln,  LEAA  Administrator  un- 
til June  1,  1970,  made  clear  his  Intention 
that  "planning  participation  should  be 
brood."  In  a  May  2,  1969,  speech  before  the 
Stark  County  Bar  Association  In  Canton, 
Ohio,  he  said  the  boards  should  have  "repre- 
sentation from  the  general  community.  That 
Is,  representatives  from  many  diverse  groups, 
who  have  no  professional  ties  to  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  also  should  be  Included  on 
advisory  boards.  Some  of  them  should  be  Ne- 
groes and  members  of  other  minority  groups. 
And  It  further  means  that  all  the  conununlty 
representatives  be  given  a  meaningful  role  to 
advise,  consult,  express  tJieir  concern,  give 
their  Judgments,  help  shape  the  best  pro- 
grams possible.  This  process  should  occtu*  not 
only  at  the  state  level,  but  also  at  the  local 
level,  where  cities  and  counties  develop  advis- 
ory boards  to  help  draft  programs  for  mean- 
ingful local  law  enforcement  Improvements." 
LEAA  has  not  used  Its  power  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

10  One  exception  Is  the  planning  board  for 
New  Tork  City — the  Criminal  Justice  Coor- 
dinating Council — which  Includes  both  pri- 
vate and  public  groups  that  have  rehabilita- 
tive resources. 
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There  beiiiR  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SiNATOR  Hugh   Scorr's   Record— Commerce 
AND  Industry  Lrcislation 


"Texas'  "Policies  and  Procedures  Govern- 
ing Grants  for  Comprehensive  Law  Enforce- 
ment Planning"  specifies  that  'regionnl  plan- 
ning grant  applicants  muart  provide  evidence 
that  win  satisfy  the  governor  and  the  Crlm- 

'^S^S''^:''r:^V.r.^^'i:^Z  Pennsyu-anlarar^  among  the  largest  in^ 

conimrs  tiat  the  appUcatlon  for  a  planning  dustrla    states  In  the  ^"o^^o  retain^ ^ts 

grant     will     me^     lt«     planning     require-  P--^-%.Ci2?'\wSlon  dX^  ^ 

™*'*"  •  •  •  promote  the  expansion  of  commerce  and  in- 

ORGANIZATION  AND  FINANCING  OF  STATE  dustry  In  Pennsylvania. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  Pt.ANNING  REGIONS  «  The    ports    of    PhUadelphia,    Chester    ana 

Erie   are   essenUal   to   the   continuation   of 

"                            B.«,  la,  fundins  Pennsylvania's  industrial  growth.  As  such, 

B««meftundlr<  g^^^t^^  Scott  has  always  supported  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  maritime  and   merchant 

-,,_.  marine  activity, 

indtx  The  Senate's  Republican  Leader  has  aUo 

been  concerned  for  many  of  Pennsylvania's 

Industries  which  have  been  adversely  affected 

^  by  the  rising  level  of  foreign  imports.  In- 

V  dustrles  such  as  steel,  shoes,  flat  glass  and 

electronics    have    been    hard-hit   In    recent 

X  years,  and  Senator  Scott  has  taken  an  ac- 

5  tlve  role  in  securing  relief  for  them. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  Senator 
I11"-1!1I  Scott's  activities  with  respect  to  commerce 
and  industry: 


State 


QiCtbHity  foe  fModing 

Both  re- 
Only   gionsand 
regions    localittes 
funded      fiwded 


Popu- 
lation 


California X 

Florida X 

Illinois X 

Indiana X  -•-- 

Massachusetts X 

Michigan X 

New  York X 

ftorth  Carolina...  X 

Ohio X 

Pennsylvania X 

Tews X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

.  X 
X 

.  X 
X 
X 


ACTION-GRANT  AWARDS  BY  STATE  » 

lAmounts  in  parenthesis  are  the  special  grants  awarded  in 
August  1968,  for  riot  prevention  and  control! 


Slate 


1969 


1970 


California «'l5i'5\? 

Florida ,  Ul^H 

Illinois ••|?H!5 

Indiana llll^ 

Massachusetts ,  548.050 

Michigan ''SIS'SSS 

New  Jersey .Sfxifl 

New  York H?,'^,l 

North  Carolina .  !ifli? 

Ohio  1.284,265 

Pennsylvania \'m'Ul 

Teus 1,333,565 


($414,989) 
(130,065) 
(236, 202) 
(103.200) 
(ll'.<50) 
(186, 180) 
(151,814) 
(397. 154) 
(77.000) 
(226,634) 
(240,524) 
(215, 144) 


{17,287,000 
5,597.000 
9.877.000 
4. 565. 000 
4.902,000 
7,817.000 
6.  372, 000 
16,  392, 000 
4,613.000 
9.563.000 
10.591,000 
9,936,000 


"•Notable  exceptions  were  New  York's 
Youth  Patrol  for  Harlem  and  North  Caro- 
lina's "Public  Grievance  Officer"  for  Ciunber- 
land-Hake  County. 

16  This  is  higher  than  the  national  average: 
at  least  35  per  cent  of  all  54  plans  bad  no 
court  programs. 

"Last  year  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  under  the  Juvenile 
DeUnquencies  Program  Act  was  $6  mUUon; 
In  fiscal  1970.  It  wlU  reach  $10  mllUon. 


DEALINGS  WITH  COMMERCE  AND 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  NORRIS  COnON 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIHR 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  12.  1970 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  since  he 
first  came  to  Senate  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  has  compiled  an  im- 
pressive record  in  legislation  dealing  with 
commerce  and  industry. 

Having  served  with  him  for  years  on 
the  Commerce  Comittee  I  can  testify 
that  his  leadership  in  the  committee  as 
well  as  on  the  Senate  floor  has  been  a 
powerful  Influence  in  promoting  this 
type  of  legislation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Scott's  legislative  accomplishments  in 
commerce  and  industry  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

CXVI 1802— Part  21 


01  ST     CONGRESS 

Legislation 

g  76a — Unfair  Competition  Act  of  1969 — 
to  provide  for  registration  and  protection  of 
trademarks,  etc. 

S.  864 — Orderly  Trade  Expansion  Act — to 
authorize  the  President  to  enter  Into  trade 
agreements   with   foreign   countries,  etc. 

S.  1164 — Iron  Ore,  and  Iron  and  Steel  Or- 
derly Trade  Act — to  limit  the  amount  of  Iron 
ore,  pig  iron  and  steel  mill  products  which 
may  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States  by 
giving  the  President  authority  to  negotiate 
agreements  establishing  import  quotas. 

S.  2143 — ^To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  develop  a  national  travel  p>ol- 
Icy,  to  encoiu^e  and  Improve  domestic  travel 
facUlUee,  and  to  coordinate  and  act  as  the 
Federal  Government's  liaison  with  State  and 
private  tourist  organizations.  Provides  funds 
tar  new  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 
Votes 

Voted  against  the  nomination  of  Carl  J. 
Gilbert  to  be  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  because  of  his  total  commit- 
ment to  free  trade  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  our  hard-pressed  domestic  Industries. 

Voted  to  authorize  the  President  to  Im- 
pose tariffs,  and  other  Import  restrictions  as 
he  deems  necessary,  and  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  reciprocate  when  other  countries  re- 
move Import  quotas  on  U.S.  goods. 

90TH   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8.  612 — To  regulate  Imports  of  milk  and 
dairy  products,  etc. 

S.  1796 — To  Impose  quotas  on  Importation 
of  various  manmade  or  natural  articles  of 
textile  fibers. 

8.  3335 — To  apply  an  acceptable  credit  risk 
standard  for  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
In  certain  high-risk  areas. 
Votes 

Voted  to  suspend  foreign  aid  to  any  coun- 
try which  seize  or  penalized  a  U.S.  fishing 
vessel  until  that  country  reimbursed  the 
United  States  for  Its  payments  to  owners  of 
such  vessels. 

Voted  not  to  reduce  by  122  million  the 
authorizations  for  U.S.  Maritime  programs. 

S9TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

Q  949 — To  promote  State  and  regional 
centers  to  place  finding  of  science  usefully 
In  hands  of  American  enterprise. 

S.  1868 — To  promote  the  expansion  and 
replacement  of  U.S.  nonsubsldlzed  merchant 
and  fishing  fieets. 
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8.  2022 — Orderty  Marketing  Act:  to  afford 
foreign  supplying  nations  a  fair  share  of  the 
growth  or  change  In  U.S.  market. 

S.  3580— To  create  Federal  Maritime  Board- 
Admlnlstratlon . 

Vote$ 

Voted  to  exempt  Rural  Klectriflcatlon  Ad- 
ministration-financed cooperatives  from 
Federal  Power  Commission  Jurisdiction. 

Voted  to  authorize  a  qualified  State  to 
administer  the  safety  standards  contained 
In  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallle  Mine 
Safety  Act. 

8STH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8.  Res.  30 — To  grant  legislative  authority 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

8.  627 — To  promote  State  commercial  fish- 
ery research  and  development. 

8. 1773 — To  provide  construction  subsidies 
for  merchant  fleets. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1963. 

Voted  not  to  reduce  by  21%  percent  the 
proposed  subsidy  for  fishing  vessel  construc- 
tion. 

Voted  for  the  United  SUtes  Pishing  Fleet 
Improvement  Act. 

87TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 
8.   610— To  establish  an  Office  of  Inter- 
national Travel  and  a  Travel  Advisory  Board 
within  the  Commerce  Department. 

S.  852 — To  encourage  and  promote  the  ex- 
pansion through  private  enterprise  of  domes- 
tic exports  in  world  markets. 

S.  1722— To  protect  and  equalize  rights  in 
distribution  of  merchandise  Identified  by  a 
trade-mark,  brand  or  trade  name. 
Votes 

Voted  to  strengthen  and  pass  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962. 

Voted  to  restore  the  "peril-point"  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  Into  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

Voted  to  provide  for  financial  asslstonce  to 
firms  and  workers  adversely  affected  by  the 
above  Act. 

Voted  Tiot  to  limit  payments  to  displaced 
workers  In  affected  Industries  to  amounts 
they  would  receive  under  regular  State  un- 
employment compensation  programs. 

Voted  to  require  the  President  to  transmit 
to  Congress  a  copy  of  each  trade  agreement 
entered  Into,  with  a  statement  of  hte  rea- 
sons therefore. 

Voted  for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Voted  not  to  cut  by  »14.a  mllUon  funds  for 
ship  construction.  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

S6TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  2663 — To  provide  for  equalizing  condi- 
tions of  competition  between  domestic  in- 
dustries and  foreign  Industries  with  respect 
to  level  of  wages  and  working  conditions  in 
the  production  of  articles  Imported  into  the 
U.S. 

S.  2693— To  provide  for  a  ten  year  pro- 
gram of  research,  construcUon,  etc.,  to  ad- 
vance the  marine  sciences. 

S  1362 — To  encoiirage  and  stimulate  pro- 
duction of  conservation  for  coal;  authorlae 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract  for 

coal  research. 

Votes 


Voted  to  provide  a  program  of  assistance 
to  correct  inequities  In  the  construcUon  of 
fishing  vessels. 

Pennsylvania's  Industry  should  continue  to 
grow  because  of  Senator  Scott's  efforts  m 
WasHlngton  to  encourage  that  growth 
through  effective  legislation.  Senator  Scott 
wiU  support  addlUonal  legislation  to  assist 
Pennsylvania  Industries  that  have  been  hurt 
by  Imports. 
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THE  NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP   OALIFOKNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  August  17, 
1970  commemorates  the  ninth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  signed  on  that 
date  by  delegates  of  the  American  repub- 
lics represented  the  blueprint  for  a  plan 
of  action  to  attack  the  complex  problems 
of  development  in  the  hemisphere.  We 
accepted  the  challenge  and  Joined  with 
our  neighbors  in  an  undertaking  with 
broad  objectives  in  the  areas  of  economic 
growth,  education,  health,  agriculture, 
and  the  general  well-being  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Americas. 

The  labor  of  the  past  stirred  a  conti- 
nent to  action  and  commenced  a  peace- 
ful revolution  in  progress.  Those  coimt- 
less  people  who  have  become  Involved 
and  committed  to  the  development  proc- 
ess can  take  pride  in  the  new  growth  and 
achievement  which  marks  these  past 
years  of  the  Alliance  for  Piogress.  The 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  for  hemispheric  strength 
and  stability  are,  indeed,  attainable.  The 
pace  of  the  task  at  hand  is  steadily 
quickening  and  his  ringing  call  in  1961 
to  the  governments  and  peoples  to  Join  in 
a  "vast  cooperative  effort"  is  vividly 
brought  to  mind  on  this  anniversary 
date. 

In  years  past,  there  have  been  imf air 
comparisons  between  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  These 
comparisons  were,  indeed,  unfair  because 
the  circumstances  involved  in  each  are 
entirely  different. 

Ln  Europe,  the  economic  base  was 
there  as  were  the  skilled  technicians  and 
management.  In  that  great  massive  in- 
put of  capital  investment  to  rejuvenate 
a  continent,  the  rebuilding  of  their 
shattered  economies  was  certain  given  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time.  And  the  time 
that  it  took  to  bring  Europe  to  her  feet 
was  an  Impressive  lesson  in  applying  the 
right  ingredients  in  the  correct  meas- 
urements to  insure  success. 

In  Latin  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  circumstances  were  quite  different. 
The  needed  skills  and  infrastructure  so 
necessary  to  the  development  process 
were  for  the  most  part  lacking.  It  has 
taken  time  to  mount  effective  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  programs  to  do  the 
job  of  training  and  institution  building 
essential  to  aciileve  growth  In  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

Look  at  our  own  country.  It  took  time 
to  develop  our  institutions  to  the  point 
that  the  benefits  of  a  strong  economy 
could  reach  the  people.  It  took  time  for 
a  strong  latrar  movement  to  develop  and 
bring, better  working  conditions  to  the 
working  man  and  woman  in  this  Nation. 
It  took  time  to  bring  rural  electrification 
to  the  small  farms  of  America.  It  took 
time  to  develop  educational  facilities 
throughout  this  great  land  to  train  and 
to  reach  our  youth.  It  did  not  take  9  no^ 
19  nor  90  years.  Even  now,  in  oiu-  Nation, 
we  see  much  that  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  cities,  in  the  rural  areas,  in  the  fields 
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of  health,  education,  and  welfare  for  all 
the  people. 

And  so  in  Latin  America  it  will  surely 
take  time  to  institute  an  extension  serv- 
ice to  rural  areas;  it  will  take  time  to 
train  doctors  and  nurses  to  wage  their 
battle  against  disease:  it  will  take  time 
to  gear  up  to  reach  through  education 
the  young;  and  it  will  take  time  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  cooperatives  and 
making  credit  available  to  all  who 
need   it. 

On  the  ninth  armiversary  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  we  should  take  great 
pride  in  the  progress  we  have  shared 
with  our  Latin  American  friends.  In  the 
boldest  and  most  important  multilateral 
undertaking  in  the  history  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, we  are  partners  in  development. 
It  has  involved  governments  and  peoples 
with  a  common  focus  on  the  element  of 
change.  The  Latin  Americans,  with  ini- 
tiatives and  supplying  most  of  the  re- 
sources needed,  will  attain  their  revolu- 
tion under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
With  their  work  and  sacrifice  and  will- 
ingness to  develop  new  institutions,  our 
help  can  be  extremely  important.  Our 
contributions,  in  the  form  of  capital  in- 
vestment and  technical  assistance,  will 
help  give  the  Latin  Americans  the  tools 
they  need  in  their  struggle  against 
poverty  and  misery. 

Looking  back  on  9  years  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  there  has  been  a  strength- 
ening of  democratic  institutions,  growth 
in  economic  and  social  development,  bet- 
ter working  conditions,  homes  built, 
schools  constructed,  teachers  trained, 
water  systems  installed,  techniques  im- 
proved and  a  multitude  of  related  devel- 
opment activities  imderway.  As  we  enter 
the  10th  year  of  the  Alliance,  we  should 
note  some  rather  startling  accomplish- 
ments. Percentage  Increases  today,  over 
1960,  reveal: 

Annual  average  growth  of  GNP  up  5 
percent. 

Gross  investment  up  53  percent. 

Primary  school  eiuoUment  up  61.6  per- 
cent. 

Teacher  training  enrollment  up  122.4 
percent. 

Classrooms  construction  up  121.5  per- 
cent. 

Food  production  up  38.1  percent. 

Secondary  agricultural  school  enroll- 
ment up  212  percent. 

Number  of  practicing  physicians  up 
51.1  percent. 

What  we  must  remember,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all,  is  that  it  takes 
time.  Given  the  time  to  see  the  task 
through,  this  hemisphere  will  be  stronger 
and  happier  in  the  days  ahead.  Who  can 
say  what  the  accomplishment  list  will 
reveal  next  year  or  In  10  years — given  a 
Uttle  time? 


August  12,  1970 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1970 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 


ington Post  on  Monday,  August  10.  The 
article  indicates  concern  over  the  lack  of 
action  on  tlie  reorganization  bill,  and  is 
the  article  to  which  I  referred  in  my  1 
minute  speech  earlier  today. 

The  article  follows: 

Lao  in  House  Endanoebs  Hn.i.  Rxfosms 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Unless  tbe  House  speeds  up  action  on  the 
legislative  reorganization  bill,  the  first  major 
overhaul  of  congressional  procedures  In  24 
years  will  die  In  the  Senate  adjournment 
rush. 

The  House  has  been  debating  the  bill 
sporadically  for  nearly  a  month,  putting  It 
aside  repeatedly  to  take  up  other  legislation. 
Many  controversial  provisions  are  still  to  be 
discussed  on  the  floor. 

Senate  leaders — miffed  because  the  House 
killed  a  similar  bill  three  years  ago  on  which 
the  Senate  had  spent  six  weelu  of  debate — 
have  made  clear  they  will  not  take  floor  ac- 
tion untU  the  House  sends  over  a  bill. 

Time,  meanwhile.  Is  beginning  to  run  out. 
Although  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  approved  a  bill  last  year  al- 
most Identical  to  the  measure  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate  three  years  ago.  It  has  been  held  from 
the  floor  to  await  completion  of  House  ac- 
tion. 

Many  Senate  leaders  believe  there  will  be 
time  to  send  that  measure  to  the  floor  before 
adjournment  if  the  House  finishes  its  bill 
soon.  But  the  House  did  nothing  on  the 
measure  last  week,  may  well  do  nothing  on 
it  this  week  and  is  taking  a  summer  recess 
Friday  from  which  It  will  not  return  until 
Sept.  9. 

Aides  to  Rep.  B.  P.  Sisk  (D-Callf).  floor 
manager  of  the  measure,  say  passage  by  the 
House  probably  cannot  be  expected  before 
mid-September  at  the  earliest. 

By  then,  the  Senate  may  be  driving  to  ad- 
journ before  the  elections,  with  time  only  for 
top-priority  bills  like  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, welfare  reform,  direct  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  the  remaining  appropriations 
measures,  including  the  massive  defense  bUl. 
The  lower-priority  congressional  reform  bill 
could  easily  be  lost  In  the  shuffle. 

If  the  Senate  should  decide  to  come  back 
after  election,  the  reform  bill  would  have  a 
much  better  chance.  But  even  then  the 
higher-priority  bills  would  take  most  of 
the  time. 

If  the  Senate  bill  should  reach  the  fioor. 
It  would  have  a  good  chance  of  rapid  passage, 
because  many  once-controversial  provisions 
were  revised  In  the  great  debate  of  three 
years  ago. 

The  bill  does  not  eliminate  the  seniority 
system  or  weaken  the  right  to  filibuster.  In- 
stead, It  makes  a  series  of  changes  In  pro- 
cedures which,  while  Individually  undra- 
matlc,  will  add  up  to  swifter,  more  demo- 
cratic and  more  efficient  ways  of  doing  things. 

Thus  one  provision  applying  to  both  House 
and  Senate  (which  many  committee  chair- 
men may  not  like  too  well)  permits  the 
majority  of  a  committee  to  call  special  meet- 
ings and  force  the  filing  of  a  report  on  leg- 
islation approved  by  the  committee,  even  if 
the  chairman  Is  balky.  All  roU-call  votes  on 
any  measure  or  amendment  In  committee 
would  have  to  be  shown  In  the  committee 
report,  a  gesture  to  the  public's  right  to 
know  something  of  the  innerconunlttae  de- 
liberations. 

The  use  of  general  proxies  (proxies  given 
without  specific  Instructions)  would  be  for- 
bidden in  reporting  bills. 

onm  rxATUsss 

The  Senate  reform  measure  also  would: 

Create  a  separate  Senate  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  giving  It  the  jurisdiction  now 
exercised  by  the  Finance  and  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  committees  over  veterans 
affairs.  The  chairman  of  those  committees 
may  not  be  happy  with  this. 
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Olve  the  Banking  and  Currency  commit- 
tees in  House  and  Senate  general  jurisdiction 
over  urban  affairs. 

End  the  practice  by  which  any  single  sen- 
ator can  block  all  committees  from  meeting 
during  hours  when  the  Senate  Is  In  session. 
Establish  better  legislative  review  of  fed- 
eral programs  and  better  mechanisms  for 
looking  at  the  federal  budget,  restrict  sena- 
tors to  service  on  only  two  major  committees 
(17  now  serve  on  three,  producing  a  huge 
work  overload  which  often  results  In  neglect 
of  one  assignment),  and  limit  a  senator  to 
serving  as  chairman  of  no  more  than  one 
standing,  select  or  special  committee.  (These 
Umlts  on  committee  assignment  and  chair- 
manships would  not  apply  to  senators  now 
enjoying  these  positions,  a  "grandfather 
clause"  which  would  reduce  opposition  to 
these  provisions.) 

Guarantee  the  minority  at  least  two  new 
professional  staffers  on  each  standing  com- 
mittee, and  require  each  senator  to  have  at 
least  one  legislative  assUtant. 

At  present,  the  Republican  minority  on 
some  committees  has  only  one  or  two  staff 
members,  with  Democrats  appointing  all  the 
rest  on  staffs  that  may  have  a  dozen  persons 
or  more. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  enlarges  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  and  seeks  to 
transform  It  Into  a  much-needed  professional 
research  service  for  members. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 


CHANCES    MORE    RADICAI, 

The  House.  In  acUng  on  Its  version  of  the 
bill  has  been  making  more  radical  changes. 
Some  observers  beUeve  that  If  enough  of 
these  are  added  to  the  blU  on  the  House 
floor,  the  whole  measure  may  be  defeated 
when  the  vote  comes  on  final  passage,  as 
opponents  of  different  portions  of  the  bill 
gang  up  on  It. 

In  addition  to  changes  In  committee  pro- 
cedures paralleling  some  of  those  In  the  Sen- 
ate bin.  the  House  bill  as  amended  so  far 
requires  committees  to  allow  radio  and  tele- 
vision coverage  of  meetings,  provides  for  the 
recording  of  teller  votes,  authorizes  10  min- 
utes of  debate  on  all  amendments,  fiatly  bans 
all  proxy  voting  and  provides  for  one-third 
minority  staffing. 

A  highly  controversial  provision  of  the 
House  bill  calls  for  creation  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  data  processing  to  have  sole  juris- 
diction over  the  growing  use  of  computers  for 
keeping  congressional  payroll  and  committee 
records  and  other  information  retrieval. 

Slsk  considers  this  one  of  the  key  reforms 
in  his  bill,  but  Rep.  Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr. 
(D-La.)  Is  strongly  opposed  to  the  provision 
because  he  wants  jurisdiction  retained  by  a 
House  Administration  Subcommittee  of 
which  he  Is  chairman. 

One  House  provision  which  the  Senate 
surely  will  not  accept.  If  the  blU  ever  gets 
to  conference,  would  require  a  two-thirds 
House  vote  for  adoption  of  non-germane  Sen- 
ate amendmenU  added  to  House  bills.  The 
controversy  over  addition  of  such  amend- 
ments to  House  bills  has  been  going  on  for 
years,  and  senators  would  probably  let  the 
bill  die  before  accepting  this  provision. 

An  aide  to  one  of  the  top  Senate  leaders 
said  that,  should  time  appear  to  be  running 
out.  It  might  be  possible  at  the  last  minute 
to  separate  out  all  noncontroverslal  amend- 
ments and  pass  them,  leaving  disputed  pro- 
visions for  action  In  the  future. 

At  least  one  senator,  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D- 
W.  Va.) ,  said  last  week  It  may  already  be  too 
Ute  for  the  reform  bill  "because  of  the  time 
element."  And  Rep.  Thomas  M.  Rees  (D- 
Callf.) ,  supporter  of  the  bUl,  said  in  his  news- 
letter that  he  had  never  seen  such  stalling. 
"If  this  bill  Is  a  priority  Item  for  the  leader- 
ship." wrote  Rees.  "then  Ifs  about  time  to 
figure  out  a  new  definition  of  the  word 
priority." 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNZSOXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day,  I  was  one  of  many  Congressmen  who 
signed  a  discharge  petition  to  get  a  bill 
to  the  floor  which,  if  passed,  would  guar- 
antee equality  of  opportunity  to  both 
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We  like  to  think  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity exists  in  this  country,  but  in 
fact,  and  in  practice.  It  does  not. 

Editor  Don  Olson  of  the  Marshall 
Messenger,  whose  newspaper  won  first 
place  in  Minnesota  for  editorial  excel- 
lence points  out  that  there  Is  not  equal- 
ity    of     opportunity     In     coxmtryslde 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  Mr.  Olson's  edi- 
torial in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
urge  its  reading  by  my  colleagues: 

EQUAL     OPPOaTtJNITY     AND    THE    COCNTRVSIDE 

The  American  people  are  the  most  mobUe 
in  the  world.  We  seem  to  be  constantly  on 
the  move,  traveling  modem  highways  here 
and  there,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Since  there  seems  to  be  no  re- 
striction on  travel.  It  seems  to  foUow  that 
Americans  have  the  freedom  ...  or  oppor- 
tunity ...  to  Uve  anywhere  they  choose. 
But  it  doesn't  work  out  m  quite  that  way. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negroes  who 
left  the  South  during  the  past  decade  had 
no  good  opportunity  to  stay  there.  They  were 
pushed  out  by  economic  and  social  pressures 
in  addition  to  racial  discrimination. 

They  arrived  as  refugees  In  northern  cities 
utterly  frustrated  and  angry,  ripe  for  the 
fiery  oratory  of   an   emerging  leadership. 

Elsewhere  In  the  countryside  young  peo- 
ple left  the  towns  and  farms  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  large  cities.  They  had  no  oppor- 
tunity .  .  no  free  choice  ...  to  stay  in  the 
countryside.  The  "pull  factor"  In  the  migra- 
tion was  mainly  better  Jobs,  not  bright  lights 
and  culture.  The  "push  factor"  was  lack  of 
opportunity  back  home. 

Recently  released  federal  census  figures 
show  the  migration  to  the  big  city  has  not 
slowed  much.  If  at  aU.  And  with  the  buUt- 
m  premise,  "the  greater  good  for  the  greater 
number"  in  our  political  philosophy,  the 
American  countryside  right  now  stands  in 
jeopardy. 

Declining  populations  may  be  construed  by 
some  as  Justification  for  cuttUig  state  and 
federal  spending  In  rural  areas.  This  could 
result  In  a  mass  writing-off  of  thousands  of 
countryside  communities. 

This  type  of  socio-economic  "Jawboning" 
wotild  not  be  predicting  the  future  of  the 
countryside  as  much  as  making  It  come  true. 
So  what's  the  alternative? 
Well  probably  have  to  stop  preoccupying 
ourselves  with  population  figures  and  meas- 
uring our  progress  la  termtf  of  n\imb«»  of 
people,  and  take  a  different  tack. 

One  such  tack  perhaps  should  be  to  push 
for  equal  opporttinlty  for  all  people  In  the 
country.  The  school  ciilld  at  Lynd  and  Ruth- 
ton  and  Cottonwood  should  have  as  good  an 
educational  opportunity  as  the  school  child 
InEdlna. 

The  retired  couple  in  MlnnesoU  or  Mar- 
shall or  Tracy  should  have  as  good  a  recrea- 
tional opportunity  as  retired  people  In 
BloomlQgton. 

The  farmer  In  Lyon  county  should  have 
as  good  an  Income  epportunlty  as  the  small 
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manufacturers  in  St.  Louis  Park.  We  should 
no  longer  accept  the  false  impression  that 
since  It  costs  lees  to  Uve  in  the  countryside, 
we  should  be  wlUlng  to  work  for  lees. 

If  equal  opportunities  were  to  exist 
throughout  the  nation,  freedom  of  cbolee  to 
live  where  one  wants  to  Uve  would  exist.  And 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  toat  the  out-mlgra- 
tton  tTom  the  countryside  not  only  would  be 
stopped,  but  would  be  reversed. 

The  task.  If  we  choose  this  route  to  coun- 
tryside rediscovery  and  development.  Is  a 
monumental  one  ...  aU  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  start  now.  And  since  there 
is  Uttle  argument  that  aU  chUdren  are  en- 
titied  to  equal  educational  opporttinltles, 
perhaps  that  U  one  area  that  should  be 
stressed  early  in  the  game. 

The  Minnesota  State  Legislature,  almost  a 
decade  ago,  was  trying  to  equalize  op- 
portunity In  the  field  of  higher  education 
when  It  created  Southwest  SUte  CoUege, 
And  since  that  time  the  legislature  has  f<fl- 
lowed  the  same  high-minded  phlloeophy  in 
appropriating  for  pUnt,  taemty  and  curric- 
ulum at  the  college. 

That  the  legislature's  motives  were  sound 
can  be  seen  In  figures  that  prove  more 
Southwestern  Minnesota  youths  are  getting 
a  higher  education  today.  More  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity.  In  other  words,  was 
created  by  the  legislature  and  others,  and 
the  young  people  responded. 

The  Ust  of  new  opportunities  and  a 
strong  response  to  them  Is  growing  1od««- 
Some  2  500  men,  women  and  chUdren  heard 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra  at  Pipestone  Thurs- 
day evening.  It  was  a  cultural  opportunity 
that  did  not  go  unnoticed  « ,^»PP"«^,!?1; 
Let's  strive  for  more  equal  opporttinltiea 
In  the  countryside. 


SIMPLE  JUSTICE  FOR  INDIANS 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALIPOKNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  effort  to  right  the  wrongs  our  various 
minorities  may  have  suffered,  we  have 
too  often  overlooked  one  particular 
group — the  Americsm  Indian. 

President  Nixon,  however,  has  seen  the 
injustices  quietly  endured  by  this  people 
and  has  presented  to  Congress  and  thus 
to  the  NaUon  proposals  which  will  make 
the  life  of  the  American  Indian  more 
equitable. 

Reaction  to  the  President's  reown- 
mendations  has  been  overwhelmingly 
favorable.  As  we  will  soon  be  considering 
legislation  enacting  these  proposals,  I 
request  that  the  following  sampling  of 
editorial  response  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  for  the  edificaUon  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[P»om  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  10.  1970) 
SucpLS  Justice  fob  Indians 

"The  utmost  good  faith  shaU  always  be  ob- 
served toward  the  Indians;  their  land  and 
property  shaU  never  be  taken  from  th«n 
without  their  consent  .  .  .  laws  founded  In 
Justice  and  humanity  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  made  for  preventing  wrongs  being 
done  to  them  ..."  

So  declared  the  Northwest  Territory  Or- 
dinance of  1787.  the  first  fuU  statement  at 
U.S.  Indian  policy.  But  few,  If  any,  national 
pledges  have  been  so  poorly  honored. 

Instead  the  American  Indians  "have  been 
oppressed  and  brutalized,  deprived  of  their 
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ancestral  land*  and  denied  the  opportunity 
to  oonuol  their  own  destiny,"  said  President 
Nixon  this  week  as  he  announced  a  sweeping 
new  program  of  assistance  and  seU-determl- 
natlon. 

The  leas  than  a  mUIloc.  Indians  now  living 
on  reservations  or  In  urban  slums  are  Indeed 
the  country's  "moet  deprived  and  isolated 
minority  group."  as  the  President  described 
them  in  his  message  to  Congress. 

Uncmplovment  among  Indians  is  10  times 
the  national  average:  BCT  of  reservation  In- 
dians have  incomes  that  fall  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  Average  schooling  for  all  Indians 
totals  only  six  years.  Their  Infant  death  rate 
U  70%  higher  than  that  of  the  general  popu- 
lation, and  the  first  Americans  rank  last  by 
almost  every  other  health  standard. 

Because  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Indian  population,  the  Administration  wisely 
chooo  to  aslc  Congress  to  continue  the  trustee 
role  of  the  federal  government  in  providing 
special  educaUon,  health  and  economic  im- 
provement programs. 

But  the  President  also  properly  Insisted 
that  Indians  as  tribes  and  individuals  be 
given  a  significantly  larger  share  of  control 
and  responsibility  In  programs  affecting 
them  so  as  to  break  a  "suffocating  pattern  of 
paternalism." 

More  than  $400  million  a  year  would  be 
involved  in  new  and  existing  programs  for 
the  Indians.  Mr.  Nixon  speolflcally  asked 
for  a  $10  mllUon  Increase  in  the  •lae  mil- 
lion already  budgeted  for  health  programs 
and  for  a  total  of  »76  million  for  economic 
development  projects,  plus  $200  milUon  in 
loan  guarantees. 

No  less  significant  Is  the  Administration 
proposal  that  funds  allocated  for  education 
go  directly  to  Indian  tribes  and  communities 
rather  than  to  school  districts,  where  their 
influence  is  minimal. 

Despite  the  greedy  efforU  of  latter-day 
Americans,  the  Indians  did  not  lose  all  of 
their  land.  More  than  60  million  acres  are 
sUll  in  their  hands  but  can  only  be  leased 
for  a  maximum  of  10  years.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  tribal  leases  of  up  to  99  years, 
which  Congress  should  authorize,  as  well 
as  the  restoration  of  48.000  acres  of  sacred 
land  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  tribe. 

Half  of  the  U.S.  Indians  have  left  the 
reservations  for  cities,  where  they  also  fare 
badly.  The  President  would  set  up  special 
centers  in  Loe  Angeles  and  six  other  cities 
to  help  ease  their  adjustment  to  urban  life. 
Finally,  to  assure  that  Indians  are  fairly 
dealt  with  by  the  government,  independent 
counsel  staffs  would  be  created  and  Indian 
affairs  would  be  elevated  to  higher  status 
within  the  Interior  Department. 

The  President's  message  thus  represents 
an  impressive,  if  much  belated,  start  on  un- 
doing the  "neglect  of  centuries."  Every  pos- 
sible effort  should  be  undertaken  to  make 
the  first  Americans  more  than  second-  or 
third-class  citizens. 

IProm   the    Great    Palls    (Mont.)    Tribune, 

July  10.  1970] 

Hopz  roR  First  Americans:  Nixon's  Proposal 

FOR  Indians 

The  proposal  President  Nixon  announced 
Wednesday  to  improve  the  plight  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  Is  a  promising  one  that  deserves 
Congressional  support. 

President  Nixon  proposed  that  Indians  be 
allowed  to  administer  federal  programs  af- 
fecting them.  He  stressed  that  Indian  con- 
trol of  Indian  programs  would  be  a  volun- 
tary matter. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  President 
Nixon  said  the  Indians  are  the  most  deprived 
and  most  isolated  minority  In  the  nation.  On 
virtually  every  scale  of  measure — employ- 
ment. Income,  education,  health — the  conai- 
Uon  of  the  Indian  people  ranks  at  the  bot- 
tom, he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  President's  portrayal  of  the  dismal 
conditions  under  which  Indians  live  Is 
shocking — but  correct. 

The  indicators  of  Indian  suffering  are  ap- 
palling. Their  life  expectancy  la  44  years, 
compared  with  71  for  white  Americans.  The 
average  income  for  each  Indian  family  liv- 
ing on  or  near  a  reservation — and  more  than 
half  do — is  only  •l.SOO.  The  average  years  of 
schooling  is  5.5.  well  behind  that  of  both 
the  black  and  Mexican  American.  About  90 
per  cent  of  reservation  housing  is  substand- 
ard. Unemployment  ranges  from  a  low  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  richer  reservations  to  80  per 
cent  on  the  poorest  ones. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  endorses  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  Indians. 
It  will  mean  less  control  of  Indian  life  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

There's  not  much  doubt  that  the  pres- 
ent system  is  not  doing  a  good  Job  for 
Indians.  The  federal  policy  of  Institutional- 
ized paternalism  has  stifled  Indian  creativ- 
ity and  stands  convicted  by  the  shocking 
standards  of  Indian  life. 

If  Congress  approves  the  President's  pro- 
gram, Indians  certainly  will  make  some  mis- 
takes. That  should  be  expected.  Every  other 
ethnic  group  In  the  nation  has  made  mis- 
takes and  learned  by  those  mistakes. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  offers  hope  to 
the  nation's  660,000  Indians— about  30,000  of 
whom  live  in  Montana. 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle.  July  14,  1970) 
Much  To  Gain 

President  Nixon  told  Congress  the  otber 
day  that  "the  time  has  come  to  break  deci- 
sively with  the  past"  and  welcome  Indians  to 
assume  greater  control  of  federal  programs 
that  affect  them. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue.  The  federal  bu- 
reaucracy's benevolent-protector  role  In  In- 
dian affairs  has  not  produced  the  desired  re- 
sults, and  American  Indians,  the  original 
residents  of  this  land,  are  this  nation's  most 
neglected  minority. 

If  Congress  agrees  with  the  President,  and 
legislation  will  be  needed  In  some  cases,  more 
than  $400  million  a  year  In  federal  spending 
will  be  thrown  open  to  control  by  Indians 
rather  than  by  government  bureaucrats. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  Indians  have  man- 
aged to  hang  on  to  racial  pride  in  the  face 
of  the  perpetual  Instilt  of  living  on  handouts 
and  existing  on  programs  more  often  than 
not  unsulted  to  their  way  of  life. 

As  the  President  says.  It  Is  time  to  break 
with  the  past. 

Since  the  white  man  hasnt  done  so  well 
running  the  Indians'  affairs,  there  is  nothing 
to  lose  and  probably  much  to  gain  from  let- 
ting the  Indians  themselves  have  a  go  at  it. 

(Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee.  July  10,  1970) 

Nation  Buovlo  Respond  to  Nixon's  UadNO 

To  Give  Justice  to   Indian 

For  too  many  years  the  American  Indian 
has  been  treated  as  a  second-class  citizen. 
The  lands  where  be  once  bimted  buffalo 
were  taken  from  him  by  the  white  man  and 
he  was  confined  to  reservations  administered 
by  government  agents,  many  of  them  an- 
scrupulous  and  dishonest.  Solemn  treaties 
between  the  government  and  the  varlotis 
tribes  have  been  either  fractured  or  violated, 
not  by  the  Indians  but  by  the  government. 

So  It  Is  like  a  fresh  spring  breeze  that  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  has  promised  the  In- 
dians a  new  deal  and  will  prod  Congress  for 
Its  approval. 

The  President  never  was  more  accurate 
than  when  he  said  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dian is  a  "heritage  of  Injustice,"  that  the 
white  man  has  been  guilty  of  "aggression" 
and  that  the  Indian  "surely  Is  our  most 
exploited  minority." 

"We  must  assure  the  Indian,"  he  said, 
"tbst  be  can  assume  control  of  his  own  life 
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without  being  separated  Involuntarily  from 
the  tribal  groups.  And  we  must  make  It  clear 
Indians  can  become  Independent  of  federal 
control  without  being  cut  off  from  federal 
concern  and  federal  support.  Every  Indian 
community  should  be  able  to  control  its  own 
school  boards  by  aettlng  up  school  boards 
like  those  In  other  communities." 

Under  the  President's  plan  Indian  tribes 
would  take  over  control  of  all  federally  fi- 
nanced programs  for  their  benefit  rather 
than  their  being  administered  by  the  Great 
White  Father  from  Washington.  D.C. 

Federal  funds  would  be  Increased  for  a 
number  of  aid  programs  and  a  new  position 
of  assistant  Interior  department  secretary 
for  Indian  and  territorial  affairs  created,  thus 
giving  the  office  "little  cabinet"  status. 

The  President  wants  to  increase  the  re- 
volving loan  fund  which  allows  Indians  to 
finance  economic  development  programs. 

And  he  would  put  up  $200  million  In  the 
form  of  loan  giiarantees,  loan  Insurance  and 
Interest  subsidies  to  encourage  private  lend- 
ers to  loan  money  for  Indian  projects. 

An  additional  $10  million  for  Indian  health 
projects  would  be  appropriated  In  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  President  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  pressing  a  program  which  would  make 
retribution  for  the  injustices  Imposed  on  the 
original  owners  of  America. 

Congress  should  back  him  without  any 
undue  delay. 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  July  10,  1970] 
OvR  Deprived  Minoritt 

Congreas  has  an  opportunity  to  rectify 
America's  historic  mistreatment  of  its  In- 
dians by  adopting  the  program  recently  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon. 

The  American  Indian  has  not  suffered 
from  neglect  so  much  as  from  contradlct<»y 
programs  and  bureaucratic  paternalism.  The 
nine-point  program  proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon, 
outlined  in  a  special  message  to  the  House 
and  Senate,  realistically  seeks  to  reconcile 
the  various  viewpoints  over  what  the  gov- 
ernment should  or  should  not  do. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Indian  themselves 
disagree  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and 
how.  Some,  particularly  the  articulate  young 
Indians,  seem  to  want  as  little  to  do  with 
Washington  as  possible. 

But  mosrt  Indians  apparently  favor  having 
the  federal  government  provide  financing 
and  technological  assistance,  while  they 
themselves  establish  educational,  occupa- 
tional, and  other  priorities. 

Indians,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
large  group  In  the  U.S..  are  caught  between 
two  contradictory  and  oftentimes  hostile 
cultures.  Two  embrace  the  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other — the  pastoral  or  the 
technological — has  usually  resulted  In  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  with  all  the  woes  that 
financial  poverty  brings,  or  social  malad- 
justment, with  all  the  woes  (high  Incidences 
of  alcoholism  and  suicide)  that  accompany 
spiritual  poverty. 

The  President  proposed  allovring  Indians 
freedom  from  government  control  without 
depriving  them  of  federal  concern  and  sup- 
port. 

Thus  Washington  woxild  encourage  greater 
local  control  of  Indian  education,  even  to 
the  point  of  transferring  school  control  to 
local  Indian  school  boards  ...  a  process  that 
has  proven  highly  successful  in  Arizona  at 
the  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  and 
the  Navajo  Community  College. 

It  would  provide  loan  funds  for  Indian 
economic  development,  In  hopes  of  encour- 
aging the  commercial.  Industrial,  and  recrea- 
tional development  that  Is  underway  in  this 
state  on  the  Apache,  Pima,  Hopl,  and  Navajo 
reservations. 

It  means  helping  Indians  who  leave  res- 
ervations and  flock  to  such  urban  areas  as 
Phoenix,  Flagstaff  and  Gallup,  only  to  find 
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themselves  In  a  strange  and  often  hoetUe 
environment.  w i»». 

And  It  means  improving  Indian  health 
programs,  in  order  to  .educe  Infant  mortal- 
ity TB  and  other  sickness  and  disease  that 
have  doomed  the  Indian  to  a  Ufe  expectancy 
one-third  less  than  the  national  average. 

■poT  too  long  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  served  as  the  whipping  boy  for  our  neg- 
lect of  what  the  President  described  as  "the 
most  deprived  and  the  most  isolated  minor- 
ity group  in  our  naUon."  In  fact,  the  entire 
nation  is  to  bUn»e.  Therefore  the  entire  na- 
tion, through  Congreas,  must  see  that  the 
Indian  is  accorded  equal  opportunity  In  his 
native  land. 

[Prom  the  Fargo  Ponmi,  July  20.  1970] 
Nixon's   Message   on   Indian   Affairs   Con- 
tains Proposals  Which  Shoitld  Be  Acttd 
Upon 

President  Nixon's  message  to  Congress  on 
Indian  affairs  contained  recommendations 
which  we  hope  are  enacted  Into  law. 

Mr  Nixon's  program  can  best  be  described 
as  one  of  self-determlnaaon  for  the  Indian. 
It  condemns  both  paternalism  and  neglect 
In  government  poUcles.  Mr.  Nixon  stated  that 
Indians  are  "the  most  deprived  and  most 
isolated  minority  group  In  our  naUon."  The 
chief  executive  stated  that  even  the  federal 
programs  which  are  Intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Indians  "have  frequently  proven 
to  be  Ineffective  and  demeaning." 

One  of  the  nation's  leading  spokesmen  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian.  Democratic  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  of  Minnesota,  had  praise  for  the 
President's  message.  Mondale,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  Indian  educa- 
tion, has  long  been  a  champion  of  many  of 
the  reforms  Mr.  Nixon  recommends. 

The  President  asked  Congress  to  renounce 
its  previous  endorsement  of  the  "termina- 
tion" policy  which  promoted  the  weakening 
and  ultimate  flnUh  of  the  reservation  sys- 
tem Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  would  affirm  that, 
"the  historic  relationship"  between  Indians 
and  the  government  cannot  be  abridged 
without  Indian  consent  .  .  . 

"Even  as  we  reject  the  goal  of  forced  ter- 
mination, so  must  we  reject  the  suffocating 
pattern  of  paternalism.  We  must  assure  the 
Indian  that  he  can  assume  control  of  hU 
own  Ufe  without  being  separated  Involun- 
tarUy  from  the  tribal  group,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent. ^^^ 

Mr.  Nixon  proposed  that  Indian  tribes  be 
empowered  to  take  over  the  control  or  opera- 
tion of  present  federally  run  programs  if  they 
choose  without  loss  of  federal  funds. 

For  example,  Johnson-O'MaUey  school  aid 
would  go  directly  to  Indian  tribes  and  com- 
munities as  weU  as  to  pubUc  schools  in  order 
to  prevent  misuse  of  these  funds.  Many 
school  districts,  after  receiving  the  Johnson- 
O'MaUey  Act  federal  funds  for  Indian  educa- 
tion, have  turned  the  money  into  the  general 
fund,  with  Indians  getting  Uttle  benefit. 

President  Nixon.  In  hU  message,  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  many  IndUns  are  turning 
from  rural  to  urban  life,  going  to  the  cities 
where  they  are  meeting  special  problems  of 
unemployment  and  lack  of  social  interaction. 
Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  expand  the  operation 
of  urban  Indian  centers,  such  as  exist  on  a 
limited  basis  In  Minneapolis  and  other  large 

The  President  presented  an  impressive  list 
of  other  measures  which  would  help  the  In- 
dian meet  social,  economic,  education  and 
health  needs. 

Throughout  the  message,  the  emphasis 
was  on  self-determination,  giving  the  Indian 
the  opportunity  to  live  In  dignity  whether 
he  chooses  the  reservation  system  or  wants 
to  enter  the  mainstream  of  American  Ufe. 

The  Indian  himself  has  become  more  and 
more  vocal  for  seU-determlnatlon  and  par- 
ticipation. He  wants  some  of  the  decision 
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making  power  which  too  long  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  an  Impersonal  bureaucracy. 

With  favorable  action  by  Congress  and 
new  and  eager  leadership  among  the  Indian 
population,  perhaps  we  wUl  see  some  strides 
which  wlU  help  both  the  Indian  who  chooses 
to  retain  his  tribal  way  of  life,  and  the  Indian 
who  would  rather  Integrate  Into  the  larger 
society  of  American  life. 


[Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 

July  13.  1»70] 

AMXRiCAir  Indian  Desirvis  Rolb  In 

SHAPING   DESTTNT 

Assistance  Instead  of  paternalism  wlU  be  a 
new  experience  for  the  American  Indian  In 
his  relaUonshlp  with  the  federal  government, 
but  that  U  the  commendable  direction  In 
which  President  NUon  would  point  govern- 
ment poUcy.  

It  is  a  welcome  development.  Pew  tnings 
the  U.S.  government  has  done  redound  lees  to 
Its  credit  than  what  It  has  done  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  These  proud  descendants  of  what 
Mr  Nixon  caUed  "the  first  Americans"  have 
been  defrauded,  brutalized  and  herded  in  a 
North  American  adaptation  of  the  patroniza- 
Uon  embodied  in  "the  white  man's  burden." 

Self-determination  was  shelved  In  favor  of 
direction  from  the  "great  white  father''  In 
Washington.  Education  Involved  separating 
Indian  children  from  the  Infiuence  of  their 
parents  and  tribal  leaders  for  boarding-school 
courses  in  bow  to  be  like  and  Uked  by  the 

white  man.  .       ,  _w 

Government  assistance  too  often  involved 
help  in  moving  from  one  "permanent"  reser- 
vation to  another  when  the  original  turned 
out  to  have  an  economic  potential  too  great 
to  leave  to  a  tribe  of  poor  Indians. 

The  importance  of  land  and  water  rights, 
to  which  Mr.  NUon  alluded  in  his  message  on 
Indian  affairs,  cannot  be  overemphasized.  "In 
many  of  these  legal  confrontations  (over  land 
and  water  rights)  the  federal  government  Is 
faced  with  an  Inherent  confUct  of  interest. 
said  the  President.  "The  secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  attorney  general  must  at  the 
same  time  advance  both  the  national  interest 
in  the  use  of  Und  and  water  and  the  private 
interests  of  Indians  in  land  which  the  gov- 
ernment holds  as  trustee." 

The  record  has  not  been  particularly  praise- 
worthy. Dr.  Monroe  E.  Price,  professor  of  law 
at  UCIiA  and  deputy  director  of  California 
Indian  Legal  Services,  gives  Just  one  example 
of  the  resvUts  of  such  conflict  of  Interest.  "In 
Southern  California,"  he  vm)te  recently,  "the 
San  Luis  Rey,  which  used  to  water  the  reser- 
vations of  tbe  Pauma  Valley,  now  bypasses 
them  to  serve  white-owned  citrus  and  avo- 
cado groves  and  the  gleaming  subdivisions  of 
Escondldo  ...  In  the  San  Luis  Rey  case,  the 
federal  government  had  been  'considering' 
how  to  fulfill  its  trust  duty  for  almost  46 
years  as  valuable  water  was  lost  each  year." 
There  Is  now  a  new  mlUtancy  among  the 
young  American  Indians  who  have  seen  other 
assertive  American  minorities  begin  to  win 
their  rights.  But  the  American  Indian  stUl 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  escape  the  despair  of 
hU  condition,  hideously  documented  by  the 
extreme  rates  of  alcoholism  among  adults  and 
the  appaUing  number  of  suicides  among  the 

young. 

President  Nixon  has  wisely  decided  to  re- 
verse ttie  federal  policy  of  eventual  termi- 
nation, in  its  interest,  of  its  trusteeship 
obligations  with  the  IndUns.  If  such  termi- 
nation Is  desired  by  given  Indian  tribes.  It 
would  be  possible  on  their  Instigation. 

Instead,  the  President  would  continue  to 
honor  the  nation's  general  obligations  to  the 
Indians  and  begin  to  undo  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  violating  or  dishonoring  specific 
obligations  solemnly  pledged  In  the  past. 

Greater  seU-determlnatlon.  locally  op- 
erated pubUc  schools  and  genuine  economic 
incentive  cannot  help  but  naake  the  Ameri- 
can Indian's  tomorrow  better  than  today. 
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From  that  standpoint.  Mr.  Nixon's  poUclee 
are  as  much  in  the  national  interest  as  they 
are  in  the  interests  of  the  American  Indian. 
But  If  there  were  any  question  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  latest  presidential  pledge  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  Indian,  It  should  be 
answered  In  the  Indian  Trust  CouncU  Au- 
thority proposed  by  the  President. 

That  authority  would  be  responsible  for 
providing  "independent  legal  representation 
for  the  Indians'  natuml  resource  rights,"  rep- 
resentation previously  so  unsatisfactorily 
provided  by  the  government  and  its  "inher- 
ent conflict  of  interest." 

That  same  government,  In  ill.  Nixon  s 
plan,  would  now  waive  its  sovereign  Im- 
m\mlty  from  suit  whenever  a  dispute  over 
natural  resources  pitted  the  federal  plans 
against  the  private  Intw'ests  of  the  Indians. 

The  tragic  history  of  the  Indian's  treat- 
ment by  the  federal  government  argues 
against  unbridled  optimism.  But  there  la 
hope  that  the  American  Indian  may  finally 
begin  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  obligations 
that  are  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  word  American. 


(Prom  the  Iiouisvllle   Courier  Journal, 
July  12.  19701 
The  PREsmENT's  Proposals  for  the  Native 
Americans 
U  there  U  such  a  thing  as  a  national  guilt 
feeling  we  should  have  one  over  our  treat- 
ment of  the  American  Indian.  It  is  a  shame- 
ful chapter  In  our  history.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  It  was  a  folk  saying  In  the  West  that  the 
only  "good  Indian  Is  a  dead  Indian,"  and  we 
in  fact  virtuaUy  exterminated  the  Indians  In 
the  19th  Century. 

We  treated  the  Indians  first  as  savages  and 
then  as  Incompetents,  and  today,  even  with 
the  past  intentions,  we  don't  quite  know  what 
to  do  about  these  native  Americans  In  our 
midst. 

Yet  today  the  Indians  have  reason  to  hope 
for  an  improvement  In  their  lot.  We  are  at 
least  thl"'^'"g  about  and  agonizing  over  the 
Indian  problem.  President  Nixon  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  It.  and  his  recommenda- 
tions have  much  to  commend  them.  In  1968. 
President  Johnson  became  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  make  Indian  affairs  the  subject  of 
a  special  message  to  Congress. 

President  Nixon  acknowledges  that  the 
American  Indians  are  "the  most  deprived  and 
most  Isolated  minority  group  in  our  nation." 
This  coincides  with  what  McGeorge  Bimdy 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  said  in  announcing  a 
grant  to  help  Indians  In  1968.  "The  Ameri- 
can Indians,"  he  said,  "beset  with  stagger- 
ing problems  of  unemployment,  education, 
health  and  housing,  are  by  any  measure,  save 
cultural  heritage,  the  country's  most  disad- 
vantaged minority  group." 

A  COMPLEX  problem 

No  matter  that  the  problem  Is  one  of  our 
own  making  and  of  generations  past,  it  Is  a 
real  problem,  and  a  complex  one,  and  there 
are  no  simple  solutions.  We  are  groping  to 
find  a  path  between  the  poUcy  of  pater- 
nalism, which  hasnt  worked,  and  forced  as- 
similation into  our  society  that  would  de- 
prive many  Indians  of  the  few  benefits  and 
limited  sense  of  security  they  now  have. 

Stated  simply.  President  Nixon  proposes 
to  give  Indians  more  federal  help  than  they 
are  now  getting  and  at  the  same  time  give 
them  greater  control  over  their  affairs.  Only 
of  the  worst  features  of  our  paternalistic 
policy  has  been  the  great  power  it  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  bureaucrats  over  thou- 
sands of  Indians.  The  late  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  condemned  the  educational  sys- 
tem provided  for  Indians  as  "barbarousr 

President  Nixon  plans  to  send  to  Congress 
an  array  of  legislation  that  would  enable 
tribal  groups  to  assume  operational  control 
over  their  destiny.  "As  a  matter  of  Justice 
and  as  a  matter  of  enlightened  social  policy. 
It  Is  time,"  the  President  said,  "for  the  462,- 
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000  Indians  living  on  reservations  and  per- 
baps  as  coany  more  in  urban  slums  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  use  the  federal  help 
made  available  to  them." 

Thus,  if  Congress  adopts  the  President's 
proposals,  Indian  groups  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  assume  control  over  federally  ad- 
ministered programs  dealing  with  schools, 
housing,  medical  services,  economic  develop- 
ment and  public  works.  To  show  his  good 
faith,  the  President  endorsed  the  64-year-old 
legal  effort  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  to  have  re- 
turned to  them  the  48,000  acres  siurounding 
Blue  Lake  m  New  Mexico,  which  the  govern- 
ment appropriated  iu  1906  for  a  national 
forest. 

Mr.  NUon  also  called  for  more  federal 
money  for  Indian  aid.  While  the  addlUonal 
funds  are  justified  and  needed  they  would 
not  be  enough  to  do  what  should  be  done  for 
Indian  education  and  health  aid.  The  Presi- 
dent was  silent  about  the  demands  that 
Eskimos,  Indians  and  Aleuts  In  Alaska  be 
granted  title  to  ancestral  lands  and  receive 
compensation  for  property  taken  from  them. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Nixon's  pro- 
posals for  American  Indians  are  humane  and 
sensible  and  would,  if  carried  out,  permit 
American  Indians  a  choice  between  preserv- 
ing their  tribal  culture  and  the  benefits  that 
go  wltn  it  and  assimilation — and  would  pro- 
vide help  for  those  who  choose  to  leave  the 
reservation  and  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  society. 


REPORT  ON  PROPRIETARY 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  OBXCON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  August  12.  1970 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Educa- 
tion and  Training  has.  this  summer, 
taken  a  look  at  private,  profltmaklng 
vocational  schools  and  the  Job  they  are 
doing.  Today,  we  are  making  public  our 
report  on  proprietary  vocational  schools. 
This  report  includes  several  recommen- 
dations regarding  proprietary  vocational 
schools  which,  we  feel,  would  contribute 
toward  meeting  both  national  manpower 
needs  and  the  needs  of  individuals  pre- 
paring for  specific  occupations. 

The  value  of  occupational  training 
cannot  be  overemphasized-  We  know,  for 
example,  that  some  80  percent  of  our 
young  people  do  not  graduate  from  col- 
lege. Yet,  only  one  student  in  10,  leaving 
the  education  system  without  a  bach- 
elor's degree,  has  some  specific  occupa- 
tional preparation.  This  is  occurring, 
furthermore,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation's 
economy  demands  more  trained,  skilled 
workers  than  ever  before.  The  Labor  De- 
partment, forecasting  the  employment 
.situation  for  the  1970's,  estimated  that 
the  demand  for  technical  workers  will 
increase  by  about  45  percent — twice  a.s 
fast  as  demand  for  all  workers;  that  the 
demand  for  white-collar  workers  will  in- 
crease by  about  50  percent — technolog- 
ical advances  and  computers  will  not 
solve  clerical  shortages,  and  that  short- 
ages of  engineering  graduates  will  require 
continued  upgrading  of  skilled  techni- 
cians. While  we  will  be  short  on  the 
trained,  skilled  workers  we  need,  we  will 
have  a  rough  overall  balance  between  the 
supply  and  demand  for  college-educated 
personnel.  Clearly,  therefore,  our  meet 
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pressing  manpower  needs  in  the  1970'8 
will  come  in  the  subbaccalaureate  skilled, 
technical,  clerical,  and  paraprofessional 
occupations. 

The  1969  annual  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion underlined  tliis  situation: 

At  the  very  heart  of  our  problem  Is  a 
natural  attitude  that  says  vocational  educa- 
tion Is  designed  for  somebody  else's  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  We  have  promoted  the  Idea  that 
the  only  good  education  is  an  education 
capped  by  four  years  of  college.  This  idea, 
transmitted  by  our  values,  our  aspirations 
and  our  silent  support.  Is  snobbish,  undemo- 
cratic and  a  revelation  of  why  schools  fall  so 
many  students.  The  attitude  Infects  Federal 
Government  which  Invests  $14  In  nation's 
universities  for  every  $1  It  Invests  in  the 
nation's  vocational-education  programs  .  . 
The  attitude  must  change.  The  number  of 
Jobs  which  the  unskilled  can  fill  is  declining 
rapidly.  The  number  requiring  a  liberal-arts 
college  education,  while  growing.  Is  Increas- 
ing far  less  rapidly  than  the  number  de- 
manding a  technical  skill.  In  the  19801b,  it 
will  still  be  true  that  fewer  than  20  percent 
of  our  Job  opportunities  will  require  a  four- 
year  college  degree. 

As  our  report  shows,  the  Education 
and  Training  Task  Force  feels  that  the 
more  than  7,000  proprietary  vocational 
schools  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  heip 
meet  these  national  needs.  Of  the  more 
than  1.5  million  students  enrolling  each 
year,  70  percent  complete  their  train- 
ing— as  compared  with  only  30  to  40 
percent  of  community  college  entrants 
and  60  percent  of  college  entrants. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  need 
for  diversity  in  American  education;  this 
is  a  concept  we  value  as  much  as  we  fear 
the  idea  of  a  single  monolithic  system 
controlling  the  entire  educational  sys- 
tem. Yet  too  often,  diveisity  receives 
only  lipservice  while  every  action  is 
taken  to  strengthen  the  already  existing 
institutions,  whether  or  not  they  are 
not  adequately  fulfilling  the  roles  that 
have  been  set  out  for  them.  Excerpts 
from  monograph  by  Stanley  Moses  elab- 
orating on  the  point  are  Included  be- 
low. The  institutions  that  comprise  the 
"core"  of  our  educational  system  receive 
most  or  all  of  the  attention,  while  we 
find  that  the  other  institutions — those 
at  the  "periphery" — are  neglected.  Pro- 
prietary vocational  schools  are  too  often 
part  of  the  educational  periphery,  and 
the  Importance  of  the  contribution  that 
they  can  make  is  not  realized  or  recog- 
nized. We  feel  that  there  is  both  room 
for  and  a  need  for  many  kinds  of  educa- 
tional institutions  in  this  country  and 
that  to  overlook  these  schools  as  we  con- 
sider Federal  legislation  is  doing  the 
Nation  a  great  disservice. 

I  hope  that  the  task  force  report  on 
proprietary  vocational  schools  will  help 
in  some  small  way  to  bridge  the  gap  in 
information  and  attitudes  which  is  all 
too  prevsdent  regarding  these  schools, 
and  that  our  colleagues  will  find  owe 
efforts  in  this  area  of  value.  I  would  also 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  very  fine 
address  made  by  the  Honorable  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  June  19,  1970.  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Trade 
and  Technical  Schools  in  which  he  con- 
gratulated these  schools  on  the  very  fine 
Job  they  have  been  doing,  and  I  insert  it 
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into  the  Record.  Finally,  I  would  also 
like  to  insert  excerpts  from  the  paper  by 
Stanley  Moses  which  I  referred  to  a  mo- 
ment ago,  and  an  article  by  Lloyd  H. 
Elliott,  the  president  of  George  Wash- 
ington University,  which  very  eloquently 
makes  the  case  for  proprietary  education 
as  a  competitive  alternative  to  an  en- 
tirely-public system: 

Rspoar  ON  Proprietary  Vocational  Schools 
(By  the  House  RepuWlcan  Task  Force  on 
Education  and  Training,  House  Republi- 
can Conference,  August  12.  1970) 
(Note. — Members:  John  Dellenback,  Ore- 
gon, Chairman;  James  M.  ColUns,  Texas; 
John  N.  Krlenbom,  Illinois:  Orval  Hansen, 
Idaho:  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Masfachusetts; 
Earl  F.  Landgrebe,  Indiana;  Robert  H.  Michel, 
Illinois:  John  T.  Myers,  Indiana;  Albert  H. 
Qule,  Minnesota;  Earl  B.  Ruth,  North  Caro- 
lina; Fred  Schwengel,  Iowa:  William  A. 
Stelger.  Wisconsin;  Fletcher  Thompson,  Oeor- 
gla;  Albert  W.  Watson,  South  Carolina,  and 
John  W.  Wydler,  New  Tork.) 

The  House  RepubUcan  Task  Force  on  Edu- 
cation and  Training  conducted  a  series  of 
visits  to  proprietary  vocational  schools  dur- 
ing June  and  July,  1970.  The  six  schools 
visited  offered  a  wide  range  of  programs — 
medical  technology,  dental  technology,  hotel 
management,  dry  cleaning  operations,  elec- 
tronics engineering  technology.  Investment 
operations,  broadcasting.  Although  we  real- 
ize that  visiting  these  six  schools  does  not 
represent  an  extensive  study,  our  research 
and  discussions  with  representatives  of  the 
proprietary  school  movement  contributed  to 
a  further  understanding  of  the  role  and  pur- 
poses of  these  schools. 

OVERVIEW  or  PaOPRIETART  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

A  1968  study  reports  a  total  of  7.071  pri- 
vate vocational  schools  serving  1,563,558  stu- 
dents. About  80%  of  these  students  attended 
trade,  technical  and  business  schools;  the 
remainder  were  concentrated  In  cosmetology 
and  barber  schools.'  The  students  are  drawn 
largely  from  the  lower  socio-economic  back- 
ground level,  but  the  rank  In  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  their  high  school  graduat- 
mg  classes  for  the  most  part.  75%  of  the 
students  at  trade  and  technical  schools  come 
from  more  than  100  miles  away  from  the 
school;  less  than  half  of  business  school  stu- 
dents live  at  home.  About  70%  of  those  en- 
tering proprietary  vocational  schools  com- 
plete their  training,  as  oomp>ared  with  only 
30%  to  40%  of  community  college  students.' 

The  average  eru-ollment  Is  rather  small  In 
each  school.  Biislness  schools  enrolled  fewer 
than  360  students  on  an  average  while  trade 
and  technical  schools  averaged  20%  smaller. 
The  small  size  Is  partly  due  to  the  Importance 
of  small  classrooms  for  practical  work,  the 
wide  geographic  distribution  of  these  schools 
and  their  primary  focus  on  specialized  oc- 
cupations. According  to  a  survey  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Trade  and  Technical 
Schools,  however,  these  schools  are  operating 
at  only  80%  of  their  capacity.  Consequently, 
It  Is  estimated  that  trade  and  technical 
schools  could  acconunodate  one-half  million 
more  students  without  expansion  of  their 
faciUtles. 

Proprietary  vocational  schools  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  In  practically  every  Imagin- 
able occupational  category — the  total  num- 
ber of  separate  courses  Is  about  1500.  Tuition 
charges  range  anywhere  from  tlOO  to  $4500 
per  course;  the  average  tuition  Is  approxi- 
mately $850  to  $900  annually. 

COUaSB    CONRNT 

A  heavy  emphasis  on  the  Job  being  trained 
for  characterizes  most  proprietary  programs. 
The  instruction  Is  specialized  and  concen- 
trates  on   the   employment    goal — students 
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study  only  what  they  will  need  to  know  on 
the  Job.  The  theoretical  implications  of  their 
Jobs  are  dealt  with  only  lightly,  and  Uberal 
irts  Is  almost  nonexistent.  As  a  result  of  the 
employment  emphasis,  these  schools  main- 
tain close  contact  with  Industry  so  that  they 
can  revise  their  curriculum  in  response  to 
technological  Improvements  and  changes  In 
labor  market  demands.  (Because  it  is  not 
necessary  to  get  approval  from  large  admin- 
istrative bureaucracies  or  school  boards,  even 
major  curriculum  changes  can  be  Instituted 
In  very  short  periods  of  time.)  Training  is 
provided  by  practical  experience,  and  little 
formal  education  is  required  for  entrance 
into  these  schools. 

Instruction 
Instructors  consider  their  students  as  cli- 
ents: a  considerable  number  of  failures  In 
one  Instructor's  course  is  an  indication  of 
the  Instructor's  failure.  Teaching  capability 
U  the  main  criterion  for  reward  and  advance- 
ment; tenure  Is  usually  not  given.  Small 
classes  and  individualized  Instruction  are 
the  norm — the  average  class  size  Is  19  stu- 
dents. Teachers  often  assume  the  role  of 
counselors  since  there  is  a  significant  lack 
of  adequate  counseling  both  at  the  second- 
ary and  post-secondary  level. 
Students 
The  average  age  of  day  students  is  20  years 
while  it  is  26  or  older  for  night  students. 
The  general  age  range  Is  17  to  48  years.  The 
advantage  of  these  private  vocational  schools 
Is  their  extreme  flexibility  In  accepting  stu- 
dents. There  are  no  stringent  requirements; 
consequently,  people  of  varying  backgrounds 
and  levels  of  education  are  able  to  attend — 
tbls  provides  a  special  opportunity  for  poor 
and  minority  groups.  The  average  course 
length  Is  40  weeks;  courses  are  begun  as  soon 
as  there  Is  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
^  who  are  Interested  In  one  field.  Students  are 

3   *  usually  able  to  pay  for  their  education  by 

^   '  means  of  Installments   rather   than  lump- 

sum payments.  The  major  challenge  for  stu- 
dents m  private  vocational  schools  is  secur- 
ing adequate  funds  to  finance  Its  expenses. 
Only  a  small  minority  of  students  attending 
technical  schools  can  rely  upon  their  par- 
ents or  personal  savings  to  pay  for  their  en- 
tire schooling — most  students  work  full  or 
part  time  to  finance  educational  costs. 
Student  bodies  Include: 

1.  High  school  dropouts  with  no  occupa- 
tional training. 

2.  High  school  graduates  of  a  general  edu- 
cation program  who  lack  any  specific  prepa- 
ration for  employment. 

3.  High  school  graduates  who  fall  to  pass 
the  jMlvate  schools'  aptitude  tests  In  algebra 
or  even  arithmetic. 

4.  Persons  preparing  for  a  llcensable  occu- 
paUan. 

5.  College  dropouts  or  even  college  stu- 
dents and  graduates,  desiring  an  otherwise 
unavailable  course,  such  as  computer  pro- 
gramming. 

6.  Persons  for  whom  the  formal  educa- 
tion requirement  Is  eased  because  they  have 
had  several  years  of  employment  experience 
but  are  currently  unemployed  or  finding  It 
difficult,  for  physical  reasons,  to  remain  in 
their  present  occupations. 

Accreditation 
Licensing  of  proprietary  technical  sobooU 
amounts  to  merely  a  permit  to  do  bualnees 
In  a  given  state.  It  signifies  that  safety  and 
commercial  standards  have  been  met  but 
makes  no  implications  as  to  the  educational 
content  of  the  schools'  activities.  Certifica- 
tion Is  related  to  curriculum,  staff,  facilities 
and  the  like  and  may  require  the  approval 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Ac- 
creditation, however,  signifies  a  thorough  In- 
spection and  evaluation  at  least  every  five 
years  by  a  tJ.S.  Office  of  Education  reco^ilzed 
accrediting  agency.  Accrediting  agencies  for 
proprietary      vocational      schools      Include 
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the  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 
Schools,  the  Accrediting  Commission  of  the 
National  Home  Study  Council,  the  Accredit- 
ing Commission  of  the  National  Association 
of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  the  Accred- 
iting Bureau  for  Medical  Laboratory  Schools, 
the  Cosmetology  Accrediting  Commission, 
and  the  National  Association  for  Practical 
Nurse  Education  and  Service,  Inc. 

Administration 

Proprietary  vocational  schools  are  organ- 
ized as  business  enterprises.  In  one  of  three 
ways:  as  sole  proprietorships,  as  partner- 
ships, or  as  business  corporations. 

In  1962,  some  66  percent  were  corpora- 
tions. Another  recent  development  has  oc- 
curred as  large  publicly  held  corporations 
have  purchased  proprietary  vocational 
schools  to  operate  them  as  subsidiaries  Ex- 
amples are  the  Rochester  Business  Institute 
now  owned  by  Lear-Slegler  Corporation  and 
the  DeVry  Technical  Institute  owned  by  Bell 
and  Howell  Corporation.  A  properly  run  pro- 
prietary school  can  yield  an  estimated  return 
of  9-15%  of  gross  annual  Income  after  taxes. 

couPAKisoN  with  communttt  collecxs 
It  Is  often  asked  why  students  are  willing 
to  pay  such  high  fees  ($900  average),  often 
at  great  personal  and  family  sacrifice,  to 
attend  proprietary  vocational  schools  when 
similar  courses  are  available  at  no  or  low 
cost  at  local  community  colleges.  Students 
Interviewed  by  the  Stanford  Research  InstU 
tute  and  by  the  task  Force  *  gave  three  rea- 
sons: 

1.  Time:  First,  course  length  In  proprie- 
tary schools  is  very  short,  usually  falling 
between  four  months  to  a  year.  The  same 
program  In  a  community  college  would  take 
two  years  and  mean  a  loss  of  possible  earn- 
ings during  the  additional  period.  Second. 
frequent  registration  for  classes  permits  en- 
try every  few  weeks  in  contrast  to  waiting 
for  a  new  semester  in  a  public  institution. 

2.  Course  content:  Proprietary  schools' 
courses  concentrate  on  teaching  only  the 
Job  skills  necessary  to  specific  Job  goals, 
whereas  the  public  school  philosophy  re- 
quires concurrent  study  of  non-vocational 
subjects,  often  the  very  subjects  In  which 
students  were  unsuccessful  in  high  school. 

3.  Placement  service:  The  schools,  with 
apparent  considerable  success,  assist  their 
graduates  In  obtaining  Job  interviews  and 
employment  since  continuation  of  the 
school  as  a  business  enterprise  depends  upon 
successful  placement.  Most  schools  offer  a 
lifetime  placement  service. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  rEOKSAL  PROGRAMS 

Present  public  policy  In  federal  legisla- 
tion on  education  (as  distinguished  from 
transportation,  defense  and  agriculture) 
limits  grants  and  subsidies  to  public  and 
non-profit  Institutions.  However,  aid  to  stu- 
dents, either  directly  or  through  "under 
contract  training"  Is  permitted. 

Student  aid: 

1.  Guaranteed  loan  Program  (Part  B)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  as 
amended;  P.L.  90-575. 

2.  College  Work  Study  Program  (Part  C) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  106S:  as 
amended:  P.L.  90-575. 

3.  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 
(Title  n)  of  the  NDEA;  as  amended;  PX- 
90-576. 

4.  Income  Tax  Deducatlon  for  Student  De- 
pendents;  26  USC  161  (e)  (4) . 

6.  Cuban  Refugee  Student  Loan  Program; 
22  USC  2601-04. 

6.  Social  Security  Student  Dependents; 
PL.  89-97;  see  Sec.  202(d)  (8)  (C). 

7.  F.E.CJV.  Student  Dependents;  Pi.  89- 
488;  See  Sec  10(M). 

8.  Railroad  Retirement  Student  Depend- 
ents: P.L.  89-700.  See  Sec.  6(1)  (1). 

9.  Student    Dependency    and    Indemnity 
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Compensation    for    Veterans'    Children;    38 
use  104,414  (c). 

10.  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Student  De- 
pendents; P.L.  89-504;  5  UJ3.C.  2251-2268; 
See  Sec.  2261  (J)  and  Sec.  2260,  and  PX..  89- 
554;  Sec.  8341. 

11.  War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance; 
33  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq. 

12.  Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1966;  PX.  89-358;  See  Sec.  1652(c). 

13.  War  Widows  Educational  Assistance; 
P.L.  90-631. 

14.  Vocational  Loans  to  Indians;  25  VS.C. 
471. 

15.  Vocational  Loans  to  Eskimos;  35  I7.S.C. 
479. 

Under  contract  training : 

1.  Vocational  RebabUlUUon  Act;  29  VSS.C. 
31  et  seq. 

2.  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962;  24  VS.C.  2671  et  seq. 

3.  Indian  Adult  VocaUonal  Education:  25 
U.S.C.  309,  452,  823(c). 

4.  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  P.L. 
89-794. 

5.  Government  Employee's  Training  Pro- 
gram; 5  U.S.C.  4101-41 18. 

6.  Economic  Development  Administration; 
42U.S.C.  2583. 

7.  Veterans'  Vocational  Rehabilitation:  38 
VJS.C.  1501-1511. 

8.  VocaUonal  Education  Act  of  1963;  Pl<. 
88-210,  Sec. 8(1). 

9.  Social  Security  "ntle  n.  Public  Welfare 
Work  Training  Programs  (AFDC);  PJ*.  90- 
248. 

ISSUES    AND    CONCEaNB    ATTECTINO    PRITATS 
VOCATIONAL   SCHOOLS 

The  growing  need  for  more  skilled,  trained 
manpower  in  Industry  and  services,  even 
during  periods  of  high  employment,  has  been 
pointed  out  time  and  time  agam.  Tradi- 
tional public  education,  however,  has  done 
little  to  meet  this  national  need;  few  stu- 
dents leave  school  with  an  entry-level  Job 
skin.  35%  of  all  high  school  students  do  not 
graduate,  45%  of  high  school  graduates  do 
not  go  on  to  higher  education,  and  40%  of 
college  entrants  do  not  stay  long  enough 
to  take  a  degree.  Added  up,  this  means  that 
at  least  80%  of  our  young  people  do  not 
graduate  from  college.  Of  those  In  high 
school  only  one-fourth  are  enrolled  In  a  vo- 
cational education  program,  and  only  one 
student  In  ten  leaving  the  educational  sys- 
tem without  a  bachelor's  degree  has  some 
specific  occupational  preparation.' 

Private  vocational  schools  have  demon- 
strated a  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  many 
of  these  students  who  want  to  develop  voca- 
tional qualifications  that  will  enable  them 
to  meet  specific  occupational  objectives. 
However,  educators,  school  counselors,  and 
to  some  extent  the  Federal  Oovemment,  have 
been  cool,  and  sometimes  even  antagonistic 
to  the  proprietary  vocational  schools.* 
Many  have  voiced  doubts  that  institutions 
organized  as  business-seeking  enterprises 
can  provide  a  quality  program.  Others  con- 
tinue to  put  strong  emphaals  on  the  value 
of  getting  a  four-year  degree.  The  Federal 
Government  Is  wary  of  appearing  to  provide 
special  aid  to  profit-making  institutions. 

Yet  after  Investlgatmg  the  accredited  pro- 
prietary business,  trade  and  technical  schools, 
the  Task  Force  must  conclude  that  these 
schools  are  mft^Tig  a  major  contribution 
both  In  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  at  In- 
dividuals seeking  to  prepare  for  careers  and 
In  terms  of  helping  to  supply  the  reserrolr 
of  sklUed  manpower  that  Is  Increasingly  In 
demand.  These  Institutions  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  the  fine  Job  they  are 
now  doing. 

Several  special  advantages  axe  offered  by 
proprietary  vocational  schools.  These  In- 
clude— 

1.  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  changss  In 
the  manpower  needs  of  local  business  and 
Industry — courses  can  be  added  as  soon  as 
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they  can  be  organized,  without  months  of 
red  tape  and  procedural  delays. 

a.  abUuy  to  respond  quickly  to  specific 
needs  of  students — courses  can  also  quickly 
be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-English 
speaking  students,  handicapped  students,  or 
students  with  other  special  requirements. 

3.  ability  to  concentrate  on  the  needs  of 
each  student — marg!n.il  students  who  have 
never  experienced  academic  successes  can 
proceed  at  their  own  pace  and  successfully 
complete  courses  which  are  aimed  at  devel- 
oping practical  techniques  rather  than 
theoretical  knowledge;  faculty  members  are 
chosen  more  on  the  basis  of  practical  exper- 
ience and  consequently  act  as  excellent 
teachers  for  such  training. 

4.  Special  Introductory  courses  have  been 
set  up  In  many  schools  to  help  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  students  meet  entrance 
standards. 

5.  As  compared  with  public  Institutions 
seeking  to  fulfill  the  same  role,  the  proprie- 
tary institutions'  courses  are  significantly 
shorter  In  duration — students  can  complete 
their  training  and  begin  working  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  thus,  providing  an  opportunity 
for  poor  students  who  do  not  have  the  time 
or  money  necessary  for  a  four  year  college 
program. 

6.  Proprietary  institutions  tend  to  have 
much  more  equipment,  and  more  up-to-date 
equipment  or  the  kind  that  students  are 
likely  to  encounter  on  the  Job  than  do  pub- 
lic Institutions. 

7.  Proprietary  institutions  have  incorpo- 
rated such  programs  as  loans,  Installment 
payments  for  tuition  fees,  and  work  place- 
ment in  nearby  business  and  Industry  to 
help  disadvantaged  students. 

Despite  these  successful  and  commend- 
able things  that  the  proprietary  vocational 
schools  are  doing,  there  do  appear  to  be 
some  problems — 

1.  Relatively  high  charges  prevent  many 
students  from  getting  the  training  that  pro- 
prietary Institutions  offer.  The  average  cost 
of  attending  a  year-long  course  In  a  proprie- 
tary school  Is  between  $850  and  8900  annu- 
ally. In  contrast,  the  average  cost  of  attend- 
ing public  two-year  colleges,  which  often 
offer  similar  courses,  averaged  $148  per  year 
In  1909-70.  Public  vocational  schools  are  usu- 
ally free. 

2.  Most  of  the  students  who  have  to  drop 
out  of  private  vocational  schools  must  do  so 
because  they  can  not  afford  the  high  tuition 
costs.  Students  at  proprietary  schools  are  not 
eligible  for  equal  opportunity  grants,  and  the 
student  loan  situation  Is  extremely  difficult 
In  today's  tight  economy.  Part  of  full-time 
jobs  are  about  the  only  alternatives  avail- 
able m  the  absence  of  loans. 

3.  Not  all  private  vocational  schools  are  ac- 
credited or  eligible  for  accredlUtlon.  This 
makes  It  dUBcult  for  students,  their  parents 
and  others  to  assess  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
grams provided  by  unaccredited  institutions. 

IBCOltMXNSATIONS 

1.  Students  attending  proprietary  voca- 
tional schools  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment m  terms  of  eligibility  for  student  aid 
M  studento  attending  two-  and  four-year 
colleges  and  universities. 

We  recommend  that  all  student  aid  legis- 
lation which  Is  enacted  be  extended  to  in- 
clude students  pursuing  occupational  prepa- 
ration progams,  including  programs  operated 
by  proprietary  vocational  schools.  A  s|>eclfic 
case  In  point  Is  the  Education  Opportunity 
Qrant  program  which  now  excludes  students 
at  proprietary  Institutions.  This  exclusion 
works  a  particular  hardship  on  disadvantaged 
studento  who  seek  technical,  trade  or  busi- 
ness courses  at  these  institutions,  and  we 
therefore  recommend  that  Education  Op- 
portunity Orants  be  made  available  to  Stu- 
dents attending  proprietary  vocational 
schools. 

Proprietary  vocational  schools  can  parti- 
cipate In  the  NDEA  Student  Loan  Program 
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only  when  the  appropriation  for  that  pro- 
gram exceeds  $190  million  (FY  1971  will  be 
the  first  year  that  proprietary  schools  can 
participate.)  We  feel  that  this  restriction 
should  be  liberalized  by  deleting  the  $190  mil- 
lion triggering  devices  and  by  funding  appli- 
cations from  proprietary  schools  at  the  same 
level  In  relation  to  applications  as  other  eli- 
gible Institutions. 

Some  confusion  has  resulted  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  proprietary  school  students  un- 
der existing  and  proposed  student  aid  pro- 
grams. To  eliminate  this  difficulty  In  the  fu- 
ture as  to  the  eligibility  of  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  programs,  we  recommend 
that  a  single,  simplified  working  definition  of 
"eligible  institution"  be  adopted  to  pertain 
to  all  programs  of  student  aid. 

2.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  col- 
lect and  make  public  data  concerning  pro- 
prietary vocational  schools. 

These  schools  are  performing  a  valuable 
and  needed  function,  yet  it  Is  not  possible 
to  secure  information  concerning  the  num- 
bers of  students  helped,  the  amount  of  aid 
provided,  or  the  numbers  and  types  of  In- 
stitutions mvolved — Information  needed  If 
Congress  Is  to  make  wise  decisions  regarding 
the  relationship  of  federal  programs  to  these 
Institutions.  Furthermore,  objective,  factual 
Information  concerning  individual  proprie- 
tary vocational  schools — both  accredited  and 
non-accredited — is  not  readily  available,  and 
the  consumer  may  suffer  from  this  lack  of 
Information  by  choosing  a  poor  quality 
school  or  one  which  does  not  meet  his  par- 
ticular needs. 

We  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation begin  Immediately  to  collect  and  make 
public  both  kinds  of  data,  and  that  efforts 
be  started  to  develop  effective  means  of  dis- 
seminating Information  regarding  proprie- 
tary schools  to  prospective  students,  high 
school  and  college  counselors  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  manpower  agency  admin- 
istrators. 
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Address  by  Rkpresentativz  Oe&alo  R.  Ford 

Henry  Adams  once  wrote:  "Nothing  in 
education  Is  so  astonishing  as  the  amount  of 
Ignomnce  It  accumulates  In  the  form  of  Inert 
facts." 

Whatever  prompted  Adams'  remark,  he 
could  not  have  been  talking  about  trade  and 
technical  schools  because  the  tools  of  that 
business  are  lively  facts,  facts  that  can  be 
put  to  good  use. 

I  have  long  been  a  critic  of  our  nation's 
public  schools  because  I  have  never  felt  that 
they  were  achieving  even  a  reasonable  degree 
of  their  potential. 

One  reason  for  this  failure  Is  lack  of  com- 
petition. Another  Is  a  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion which  Insists  upon  treating  every  stu- 
dent as  though  he  were  college  material  and 
tends  to  hold  the  blue  collar  worker  In  con- 
tempt. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  growing  emergence 
of  high  quality  private  trade  and  technical 
schools  In  this  country.  This  Is  a  response  to 
a  definite  need.  Such  schools  are  filling  a 
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void  left  by  the  public  schools.  Private  trade 
and  technical  schools  are  a  natural  develop- 
ment In  a  private  enterprise  economy  which 
la  demanding  the  personnel  needed  to  fill 
certain  Jobs  In  growth  fields  and  Is  Insisting 
upon  excellence. 

It  was  former  Health-Educatlon-and-Wel- 
fare  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  who  said: 
"The  society  which  scorns  excellence  in 
pltunblng  because  plumbing  is  a  humble 
activity  and  tolerates  shoddlness  in  philoso- 
phy because  It  Is  an  exalted  activity  will 
have  neither  good  plumbing  nor  good  philos- 
ophy. Neither  its  pipes  nor  Its  theories  will 
hold  water." 

I  think  one  theory  that  will  hold  water  Is 
that  private  trade  and  technical  schools  are 
helping  us  approach  excellence  In  education 
and  make  progress  toward  our  national  goal 
of  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

It  Is  an  Inert  fact  of  the  kind  Henry 
Adams  spoke  of — and  yet  a  most  startling 
one — that  75  per  cent  of  America's  young 
people  do  not  graduate  from  a  four-year 
college  or  university. 

From  that  Inert  fact  we  must  proceed  to 
the  Inevitable  conclusion  that  far  more  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  vocational  edu- 
cation than  is  now  the  case. 

Instead  of  an  almost  exclusive  concentra- 
tion on  college  preparatory  programs  in  high 
schools,  the  goal  should  be  to  meet  every 
student's  needs.  That  goal  should  translate 
Itself  Into  Just  one  objective — excellence — 
whether  the  Individual  Involved  Is  destined 
to  become  a  doctor  of  medicine  or  a  plumber. 
There  Is  another  conclusion  that  follows 
from  the  Inert  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  our 
yoving  people  do  not  graduate  from  a  four- 
year  college.  This  conclusion  Is  that  the  pri- 
vate trade  and  technical  schools  are  them- 
selves a  growth  field. 

The  private  trade  and  technical  schools  are 
Ignored  by  some  educators  and  fought  by 
others. 

I  personally  see  the  private  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools  as  a  great  resource  for  training 
millions  of  Americans,  both  the  disadvan- 
taged and  others. 

I  believe  that  those  educators  and  public 
officials  who  Ignore  the  private  trade  and 
technical  schools  simply  are  not  aware  of  the 
high  quality  of  schooling  offered  by  accred- 
ited proprietary  schools  and  the  unique  abil- 
ity they  have  to  meet  special  educational 
needs. 

As  for  those  who  are  fighting  the  propri- 
etary schools,  I  think  they  are  afraid  of  the 
competition. 

In  my  view,  competition  Is  an  ingredient 
that  leads  to  excellence.  It  is  essential  to 
success,  both  among  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  private  trade  and 
technical  schools  are  themselves  a  growth 
field.  I  say  this  because  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  could  benefit  from  occupAtlonsI 
training  in  America  is  virtually  unlimited. 
Despite  the  neglect  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, there  are  nearly  as  many  studento  en- 
rolled In  proprietary  and  home  study  courses 
as  there  are  enrolled  In  institutions  of  higher 
learning — some  6.5  million  versus  7  million. 
We  are  also  told  that  in  the  Seventies  60 
per  cent  of  all  Jobs  will  require  education 
beyond  high  school  but  less  than  a  bacca- 
laureate degree. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projecte  the 
largest  proportional  employment  Increase  In 
the  Seventies  among  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers.  That  projection  shows  an  in- 
crease of  almost  40  per  cent  for  this  group 
over  the  figures  for  the  19608.  In  fact.  Job 
openings  for  technicians  are  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 100.000  a  year  in  the  next  decade. 

Consequently,  it  seems  quite  obvious  that 
vocational  education  should  be  assigned 
greater  Importance  in  our  scale  of  spending 
priorities  at  all  levels  of  government. 

It  also  appears  quite  clear  that  the  role  of 
the  proprietary  trade  and  technical  school  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  vocational  education 
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as  a  whole  and  to  the  success  of  the  Individ- 
ual m  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

It  strikes  me  as  exceedingly  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  capabilities  of  the  private  vo- 
cational school  for  motivating  and  training 
individuals,  Including  the  disadvantaged,  are 
to  so  large  an  extent  neglected. 

I  personaUy  believe  private  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools  should  be  given  a  far  greater 
role  in  government  training  programs  and 
should  be  used  acUvely  by  the  states  under 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
Every  effort  should  be  made— at  the  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  levels— to  Improve  op- 
portunities for  studento  to  attend  private 
vocational  schools  if  they  choose. 

One  plan  that  could  be  used  to  aid  stu- 
dento enrolling  in  private  schools  would  be 
the  combination  loan  and  grant,  amounting 
to  at  least  $2,000  annuaUy. 

I  favor  Federal  grante  each  year  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  disadvantaged  persons 
enrolling  in  private  vocational  schools. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  vocational 
education  opportunity  granto,  of  an  account 
and  duration  sufficient  to  do  the  Job. 

If  equality  of  educational  opportunity  is 
not  to  be  written  off  as  a  myth,  we  must  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  vocational  education  and 
make  full  use  of  private  vocational  schools 
as  a  resource  for  training  the  disadvantaged. 
In  that  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  you  that  the  Administration's  Higher  Edu- 
cation Opportunity  Act  Is  being  reshaped  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  dlscrlmlatlon  against 
studento  attending  proprietary  vocational 
and  technical  schools. 

For  instance,  such  studento  iMll  be  eligible 
for  insured  subsidized  loans  imder  the  Ad- 
ministration blU.  HEW  officials  have  clarified 
this  matter  before  a  House  Education  Sub- 
committee. Where  It  initially  appeared  that 
private  school  studento  would  be  excluded, 
we  are  now  assured  they  will  be  covered. 

HEW  officials  also  say  they  are  seeking  ways 
to  make  studento  attending  proprietary 
schools  eligible  for  work-study  assistance 
under  the  existing  arrangement  of  work  done 
for  an  agency  other  than  the  school. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  studento 
at  proprietory  trade  and  technical  schools 
would  not  be  eligible  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity granto  under  the  Administration  blU. 
I  firmly  believe  that  studento  planning  to 
attend  such  schools  should  be  afforded  the 
same  benefits  as  those  Intent  on  enrt^ling  in 
four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Those  who  are  shaping  our  educational 
policies  must  rearrange  theli  thinking  if 
their  philosophv  is  such  that  studento 
choosing  to  attend  proprietary  acho<At  are 
being  discriminated  against. 

The  interest  and  concern  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  should  be  broadened  to  Include 
alt  education.  Unfortunately,  today  that 
interest  appears  to  exclude  proprietary 
schools  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educatton 
Is  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  we  will  bring  about 
a  proper  concern  for  vocational  education 
and  the  proprietary  schools  in  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  Is  to  split  off  education 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  combine  It  with  the  man- 
power training  functions  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  form  a  new  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  Manpower. 

This  appears  to  be  a  most  natural  marriage 
and  perhaps  the  best  poeslhle  way  to  bring 
educators  Into  the  manpower  training  func- 
tion. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  reasons 
why  the  creation  of  a  new  Department  of 
Education  and  Manpower  would  seem  bene- 
ficial to  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  reason  is  that 
the  present  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  has  become  so  huge  and 
unwieldy  as  to  be  virtually  unmanageable. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  most  propitious 
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time  for  sucn  a  change,  a  time  when  the 
President  has  already  put  sweeping  Execu- 
tive Branch  reorganlzatlonal  plans  Into  mo- 
tion with  his  creation  of  the  new  and  power- 
fiU  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
monitor  existing  programs  and  bring  effi- 
ciency to  the  operations  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

As  I  view  a  new  Department  of  Education 
and  Manpower,  the  combining  of  these  func- 
tions under  a  single  agency  would  produce 
the  broadest  possible  approach  to  equality 
of  educational  opportunity. 

In  creating  the  new  department,  we  would 
Indicate  that  we  are  Just  as  ooncimed  about 
the  training  of  sklUed  worker*  and  sub- 
professional  technicians  as  wej  are  about 
turning  out  sclenUste,  englnee^  and  pro- 
fessional pet^le. 

A  new  Department  of  Educatjwn  and  Man 
power  woiUd  be  single-minjiMly  concerned 
with  our  total  edu<*tloj»M  and  manpower 
needs  and  would  therefofe  be  concerned  with 
all  of  the  national  resources  required  to 
meet  those  needs— Including  the  proprietary 
schools. 

The  proprietory  schools  have  not  been  ask- 
ing the  Federal  Oovernment  for  assistance 
for  themselves  but  for  equal  treatment  of 
their  studento.  I  agree  with  this  approach. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  has  amended 
the  student  aid  programs  to  make  studento 
attending  accredited  proprietory  schools 
eligible  for  National  Defense  Education  Act 
student  loans,  insured  student  loans,  and 
work-study  programs. 

At  this  point,  I  think  It  appropriate  to 
look  at  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
currently  before  the  Congress. 

The  Act  U  Intended  to  attock  basic  prob- 
lems that  hamper  all  Federal  job  training 
and  Job  placement  programs — the  fact  that 
various  combinations  of  Federal,  sttte  and 
local  agencies  often  compete  with  each  other 
to  serve  the  same  people,  the  fact  that  pro- 
grams and  facilities  are  often  duplicated  and 
not  fully  utUized,  the  fact  that  administra- 
tion of  particular  programs  is  confused  due 
to  overlapping,  and  the  fact  that  the  less 
adept  grant-seekers  fall  to  get  their  fair 
share  of  available  federal  support. 

The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  Is  de- 
signed to  develop  a  systematic  national  man- 
power poUcy  and  to  effectively  deliver  Job 
training  services  to  the  people  who  need 
them. 

Better  employment  is  a  possible  solution 
to  the  economic  problems  of  about  11  mil- 
lion Americans.  About  seven  million  of  these 
need  more  education  and  special  training  to 
give  them  the  skills  required  In  today's  labor 
market. 

By  contrast,  about  one  million  people  have 
actually  been  enrolled  in  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  programs  since 
1962.  Currently  454,826  persons  are  so  en- 
rolled. 

An  Immense  effort  to  develop  the  skills  and 
abilities  of  the  American  work  force  is 
needed  in  the  Seventies.  The  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act  seeks  to  set  up  the  machinery 
required  for  ttiat  effort. 

In  fiscal  1970  the  Federal  outlay  for  the 
entire  array  of  programs  administered  tmder 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
was  $1.5  billion. 

These  programs  have  had  some  success  in 
finding  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  provid- 
ing them  with  Job  training  but  they  have 
not  significantly  reduced  the  overall  numbers 
of  our  unemployed. 

The  reason  the  annual  expenditure  of  $1.6 
billion  has  not  reduced  the  pool  of  unem- 
ployed people  Is  simple:  The  number  llft«d 
out  of  unemployment  Is  almost  exactly 
matched  by  tlie  number  entering  the  job 
market  without  the  skills  and  preparation 
needed  to  qualify  them  for  employment. 

For  instance,  we  have  about  700,000  drop- 
oute  from  high  school  each  year,  and  17.4 
per  cent  of  these  Join  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
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employed.  The  cumulative  dropouta  between 

16  and  31  years  of  age  are  listed  at  3,734,000, 
and  their  unemployment  rate  is  placed  at 

17  per  cent. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  will  never  redvtce 
the  overall  pool  of  unemployed  unUl  we 
focus  far  more  attention  on  unemployment 
prevention — on  adequate  preparation  of 
those  who  will  be  entering  the  Job  market. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  every  community 
in  the  country  should  be  developing  the 
means  to  reduce  the  flow  of  untrained  youth 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  as  well 
as  the  means  to  help  those  who  are  already 
unemployed  find  Jobs. 

This  Is  where  we  need  a  croes-fertUlza- 
tloo  between  school  administrators  and 
those  ^rtioee  Job  it  is  to  run  manpower 
training  programs.  It  is  all  to  clear  at  pres- 
ent that  public  school  educators  are  fail- 
ing to  meet  their  responsibility  for  prepar- 
ing the  disadvantaged  for  the  world  of 
work. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  education 
and  manpower  programs  be  complementary, 
not  competitive  as  is  now  so  often  the  case. 
Scho<d  and  work  must  be  linked.  That  is 
why  a  Department  of  Education  and  Man- 
power makes  great  good  sense. 

The  outlook  is  not  bright  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  manpower  legislation  in  this 
Congress.  For  a  Higher  Education  Act  the 
prognosis  is  "doubtful."  Far  the  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  Act  the  chances  are  about 
50-50. 

But  If  the  Manpower  Act  does  emerge  from 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
I  think  it  XDill  provide  for  contracto  with 
private  trade  and  technical  schools.  That  is 
my  Information  at  the  present  time. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  current  eflorto 
to  shape  such  legislation,  we  must  do  a 
better  job  of  advancing  toward  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  And  In  tiiat  cause 
the  proprietary  schools  can  be  helpful. 

People  are  this  country's  greatest  re- 
source. Whatever  we  do  to  develop  our  peo- 
ple to  their  fullest  potential  benefito  the 
entire  Nation.  Every  time  we  save  an  in- 
dividual from  the  human  scrap  heap  the 
lives  of  all  of  us  are  enriched. 

It  is  said  that  education  is  what  you  have 
left  over  after  you  have  forgotten  every- 
thing you  have  learned. 

Tor  thotisands  of  disadvantaged  Ameri- 
cans, education  is  the  key  to  a  new  life.  And 
many  of  them  have  found  that  key  in  the 
Nation's  proprietary  schools. 

So  tonight  I  salute  the  accredited  trade 
and  technical  schools.  I  salute  them  for  see- 
ing a  job  that  needed  doing,  for  doing  that 
Job  and  doing  it  well.  I  salute  them  for  per- 
severing in  the  face  of  adversity,  for  from 
such  perseverance  comes  great  accomplish- 
ment. 

Th«  Learning  Force:  An  Approach  to  the 
PoLtTics  op  Education 
(By  Stanley  Moses) 
In  modern  society,  the  fcH-mal  educational 
system  has  served  as  the  transmission  belt 
of  the  social  engine.  It  has  sorted,  selected, 
and  certified  ito  studento  prior  to  their  ab- 
sorption into  the  social  order.  Demands  for 
the  performance  of  this  function  are  likely 
to  increase  as  society  becomes  mcreaslngly 
complex  and  organized.  Changes  In  the  occu- 
pational and  social  structure  will  place 
greater  demand  upon  the  educational  system 
to  produce  the  sorto  of  producto  who  will  be 
able  to  fit  m.  and  to  make  that  machine 
which  we  call  American  society  nin.  But 
resistance  against  these  trends  is  also  likely 
to  Increase.  For  the  uend  of  modern  society 
Is  away  from  routine  and  compulsion  and 
toward  more  personal  choice  among  a  larger 
array  of  alternatives.  At  the  heart  of  this 
conflict  Is  the  educational  system  which  has 
developed  In  the  United  States  during  the 
past  century — a  huge  educational  apparatus 
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which  h»s  dominated  the  market  for  educa- 
tion*! services  and  gcxxts  and  monopolized 
the  access  to  public  resoiirces.  The  questlcm 
remained  whether  this  organized,  mostly 
publicly  subsidized  system  Is  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  modem  society. 

Our  view  of  education  has  been  restricted 
to  a  consideration  of  those  actUltles  In  the 
Core.  Ignored  are  the  variety  of  activities 
engaged  In  by  millions  of  learners  In  the  Pe- 
riphery— educational  activities  ranging  from 
vocationally  oriented  programs  In  buslneee. 
government  and  the  military,  proprietary 
schools,  and  anti-poverty  programs,  to  cul- 
ture and  leisure  oriented  programs  avail- 
able through  regular  Core  Institutions,  re- 
ligious education,  television,  correspondence 
courses,  and  private  associations.  Our  con- 
cept of  what  education  Is  has  been  both  re- 
strictive and  exclusive,  111-eulted  to  the 
changing  needs  and  demands  of  today. 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  fresh  look  at  other  forms 
of  education  outside  the  traditional  system 
and  the  ways  In  which  they  can  contribute 
to  public  policy  and  educational  planning — 
planning  which  will  start  with  the  needs  of 
people  and  not  Instltutlona;  which  will  focus 
on  those  who  are  served  and  not  solely  the 
professionals  who  control  the  eervloe. 

The  changing  economic  structure  of  mod- 
ern society  offers  the  opportunity  to  devise 
an  educational  system  more  responsive  to 
human  nee<ls.  But  there  are  many  obstaclee. 
Organized  and  established  institutions  and 
practices  have  a  way  of  prolonging  them- 
selves far  beyond  their  time.  And  around 
education,  as  with  all  social  activity,  there 
has  developed  an  established,  entrenched 
bureaucracy  and  network  of  Interests  and 
satisfactions  that  do  noit  look  with  favor 
upon  any  alteration  of  the  status  quo  which 
might  reduce  Its  Influence  and  power.  No- 
where Is  this  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
In  the  regular  public  debates  over  resource 
allocation,  where  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion are  debated  chiefly  In  terms  of  higher  or 
lower  sums  for  the  established  portions  of 
the  system.  Little  attention  Is  given  to  other 
forms  of  educational  activity  that  might  ac- 
cooapllah  or  achieve  social  objectives  and 
satisfy  personal  goals  in  a  way  not  afforded 
by  traditional  programs. 

A  neglect  of  the  Periphery  reinforces  tra- 
ditional patterns  of  Influence  and  decision 
Twfctwg  In  American  education.  As  long  as 
education  Is  restricted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Core,  there  Is  little  reason  to  con- 
sider alternative  forms  of  educational  orga- 
nization and  participation  which  might 
ierve  as  competitors  for  public  resources.  As 
long  as  education  is  seen  as  restricted  to 
those  aoUvltiea  in  the  "educational  system," 
there  Is  no  need  to  change  the  conceptions 
which  have  gxilded  the  existing  forms  of  in- 
formation and  reporting  about  education. 
For  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  about 
education  is  also  a  form  of  power,  serving 
as  a  guide  for  public  policy  formulation.  Ova 
existing  knowledge  has  denied  the  existence 
of  activities  outside  the  educational  system 

The  Periphery  has  generally  been  excluded 
from  the  attention  and  consideration  of 
public  policy  makers  and  this  Is  reflected  in 
the  lack  of  adequate  data  and  information 
regarding  Its  activities  and  participants.  For 
the  collection  of  facts  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  Is  not  merely  a  matter 
for  the  concern  of  dispassionate  scientific  re- 
search but  is  Itself  an  lmp>ortsLnt  part  of 
political  and  social  conflict.  Knowledge  la  a 
source  ol  power  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
sought  Is  determined  by  the  values  and  in- 
terests brought  to  bear. 

The  lack  of  Information  regarding  the 
Periphery  may  be  attributed  to  (these)  fac- 
tors: Although  susoeptable  to  measurement 
and  socially  visible,  It  has  been  unabl^  to 
develop  a  power  base  to  match  that  of  the 
Core  and  has  been  unable  to  change  its 
marginality  both  within  the  structure  of  the 
educmUonal  system  and  as  a  source  of  In- 
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tereat  to  govenunental  Information  agencies. 
Despite  decadee  of  lobbying,  its  impact  has 
been  almost  inaudible  when  contrasted  with 
the  demands  of  other  forms  of  education. 
This  Is  reflected  not  only  In  our  lack  of  in- 
formation but  In  the  minor  portion  of  re- 
sources allocated  to  these  activities  by  the 
public  sector,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general 
downgrading  of  Its  activities,  both  in  terms 
of  institutional  certification  and  in  the  gen- 
eral public  view. 

EOtTCATION    AT    A    PKOFtT? 

(By  Lloyd  H.  Elliott) 

The  president  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Is  convinced  that  this  country's  edu- 
cation is  bogged  down  in  "too  much  bureau- 
cratic red  tape,  too  much  homogeneity."  He 
believes  that  education  for  the  poor  and  the 
affluent  alike  "would  be  spurred  along  if  our 
society  could  bring  greater  competition  into 
the  educational  mainstream  by  encouraging 
profit-making  educational  ventures." 

Education  in  America  Is  in  trouble.  In- 
school  education  and  out-of -school  education 
are  both  in  trouble.  While  progress  in  many 
areas  tuts  been  notable,  the  gap  between  so- 
cietal needs  and  educational  response  has 
been  widening.  Advancement  in  education  is 
most  obvious  in  medical  reeearch,  food  pro- 
duction, and  the  bard  sciences,  but  short- 
ccnnings  are  evident  almost  everywhere. 

Education  Is  In  trouble  because  more  and 
more  people  of  all  ages  are  getter  a  poorer 
and  poorer  education  In  terms  of  preparation 
to  meet  the  crises  of  day-to-day  llvLnig  In  our 
rapidly  moving  society.  The  illiterate  of  50 
years  ago  was  better  off  tham  the  college  drop- 
out of  today.  The  trouble  in  education  will 
worsen  before  it  gets  better,  unless: 

Schools  and  colleges  are  removed  from 
politics. 

Universities  are  no  longer  expected  to  solve 
the  problems  of  poverty  at  home  and  peace 
and  war  abrocKl,  rebuild  America's  cities,  or 
control  inflation. 

Accountability  for  the  results  of  education 
(or  miseducation )  is  opened  to  public  view 
through  removal  of  bureaucratic  red  tape 
and  professional  camouflage. 

Parents  become  directly  Involved  again  in 
the  complete  educational  program  of  their 
children  and  participate  continuously  in  its 
control. 

Opportunities  are  provided  for  education 
to  beneflt  from  the  competitive  market- 
place of  private  enterprise  as  well  as  from 
public  service. 

In  the  education,  both  formal  and  in- 
formal, of  which  every  civilized  person  is  a 
product,  it  is  the  home  that  has  contributed 
most  over  the  centuries.  In  the  formative 
years  of  childhood  the  attitudes  and  values, 
the  ambitions  and  directions  of  a  person's  life 
are  mote  basically  Influenced  by  the  home 
than  by  any  other  force.  The  Dame  School 
of  the  early  colonial  period  may  have  been 
the  first  example  of  private  enterprise  In  the 
field  of  education  In  America.  In  that  day 
the  individual  woman  who  wished  to  supple- 
ment the  family  lnoc»ne  could  teach  begin- 
ning reading,  spelling,  or  the  Catechism  to  a 
few  neighborhood  children.  Those  who 
bought  this  program  for  their  children  knew 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  teacher.  Measurements  of 
aclilevement  were  also  imderstood  by  all 
concerned. 

Control  of  the  out-of-school  environment 
has  moved  in  all  too  many  cases  from  the 
realm  of  the  parents  to  that  of  the  television 
programmers,  the  overly  organized  minutiae 
of  the  suburb,  the  uncontrollable  Jungles  of 
street  corner  and  back  alley,  and  the  power 
struggles  of  confrontation  politics. 

SHIFTTNC    CONTROL    BASK 

Control  Of  organized  education  has  shifted 
from  that  small  coirunittee  of  parents  which 
historically  surrounded  the  New  England 
school  district  to  the  halls  of  the  state  legls- 
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lature.  to  the  political  horse  trading  of  the 
Congress  or,  more  recently,  to  the  profes- 
sional association,  the  absentee  school  board, 
the  labor  union,  or  the  community  action 
group.  Each  shift  has  brought  another  layer 
of  bureaucratic  negotiation.  Influence,  and 
supervision,  all  resulting  In  the  continued 
loss  to  the  community  of  control  over  Its 
schools.  In  the  large  cities  today  we  see  thou- 
sands of  administrative  and  supervisory  per- 
sons, both  from  within  and  without  the 
school  organization,  giving  the  individual 
teacher  mountains  of  Indigestible  directions 
for  teaching  pupils.  We  see  the  principal  o€ 
each  school  caught  among  the  forces  pulling 
in  so  many  different  directions  that  he  dare 
not  move  in  any.  Frustration  marks  the  ef- 
forts of  all:  parents,  teachers,  children,  ad- 
ministrators, board  members,  and  citizens. 
The  involvement  of  parents  with  a  teacher 
in  the  day-to-day  education  of  their  child,  so 
important  to  the  families  of  the  first  Immi- 
grants to  America,  has  been  lost. 

Looking  back  upon  the  evolution  of 
America's  school  and  college  system,  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  education  of  parents  in  terms 
of  understanding  and  appreciation  out- 
weighed even  the  educational  achievements 
of  the  children  themselves.  Without  deep 
feeling  for  and  some  degree  of  understanding 
of  the  in-school  education.  It  Is  Impossible 
for  the  parent  to  relate  the  out-of-school 
educational  experiences  to  the  child's  overall 
growth  and  development.  In  these  earlier 
days  adults  understood,  through  personal  in- 
volvement, the  reqponalbillty  of  citizenship 
and  the  relationship  of  local  government  to 
neighborhood  needs. 

Now,  confilcts  between  home  and  school 
have  never  been  sharper:  and  it  should  be 
clear  that  the  younger  generation  cannot 
have  its  values  severed  from  the  older  gener- 
ation without  being  cast  adrift  upon  society's 
sea  of  uncertainty,  an  unwelcome  phenom- 
enon of  the  day. 

The  advance  of  layer  upon  layer  of  bu- 
reaucratic administration  has  resulted  In  the 
loss  of  Integrity  of  the  individual  school. 
Experts  wrangle  with  experts  while  the 
teacher  wrings  his  hands,  and  the  chiefs  talk 
only  to  the  chiefs  while  the  Indians  march 
off  la  all  directions,  each  hearing  a  different 
command.  By  an  all  too  swiftly  moving 
erosion,  control  of  education  has  passed 
from  the  family  to  the  local  commiuilty  to 
"society."  where  it  has  now  become  a  politi- 
cal football  among  various  selfish  groups 
with  special  causes  and  goals.  There  was  a 
good  old  day  when  the  integrity  of  the  indi- 
vidual school  was  peuttmount,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  children  was  the  major  concern  of 
all  who  labored  there. 

axvzBSDro  the  raxifs 

Whether  public  or  private  in  nature,  the 
control  of  education  must  be  retiu'ned  to  the 
local  community:  the  most  responsible  unit 
of  that  community  is  still  the  family.  The 
individual  school  must  be  reclaimed  by  Its 
neighborhood,  and  the  principal  and  teach- 
ers of  that  sci)ool  must  be  responsive  to  the 
parents,  grandparents,  aunts,  iincles,  and 
friends  of  the  children.  In  our  urban  centers 
today,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  large  con- 
solidated units  outside  the  cities,  many  effi- 
ciencies of  large  scale  operation  have  been 
lost  to  the  inefficiencies  of  bureaucracy.  But 
the  loss  has  been  more  than  that  of  e£Bciency. 
It  has,  unfortunately.  Included  the  Iocs  of 
personal  Involvement  by  parents  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

At  the  same  time,  financing  education  has 
become  a  bottomless  pit.  No  matter  how 
much  money  is  poured  in.  valid  measures  of 
both  quality  and  quantity  remain  beyond 
our  grasp.  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  across  Amertca,  citizens  are  now 
spending  from  tSOO  to  $1,200  or  more  per 
pupil  per  year  for  formal  schooling.  In  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  figure  goes  as  high 
as  several  thousand  dollars  for  one  year's  edu- 
cation for  one  student.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
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what  can  be  done  to  regain  control  of  edu- 
cation BO  as  to  giiarantee  to  the  public  a 
greater  accountability  for  expenditures. 

Having  prided  ourselves  on  achieving  a 
great  diversity  in  educational  form  and  con- 
tent, it  is  now  time  to  add  still  another  vari- 
able to  formal  education;  the  entry  on  a  wide 
front  of  private  enterprise  into  the  formal 
programs  of  the  nation's  schools  and  colleges. 

The  suggestion  Is  not  as  startling  as  It  may 
at  first  appear.  We  now  have  contracts  with 
private  industry  "to  train,  to  teach,  to  edu- 
cate" both  individuals  and  groups  of  Amert- 
cans  for  various  objectives.  Such  agreements 
are  being  written  by  varlovis  agencies  of  state 
and  Federal  governments  and,  while  often 
limited  to  special  programs  for  "the  unem- 
ployable or  the  dropout,"  they  are  nonethe- 
less contracts  to  perform  for  a  profit  func- 
tion previously  reserved  for  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  enterprises.  The  profit  motive 
should  be  put  to  work  to  effect  economies  In 
education,  to  enhance  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and,  most  Importantly,  to  attract  more 
attention  to  the  accountability  of  funds  used 
for  education. 

SINCLX-rORPOSZ   PROGKAMS 

Proprietary  education  has  most  frequentiy 
been  concerned  with  business  colleges,  direct 
Job  training,  or  new  areas  of  skills  such  as 
those  related  to  the  computer,  bulldozer,  or 
typewriter.  Recently,  a  large  corporation  ac- 
quired through  the  usual  business  route 
three  proprietary  business  colleges  and  an- 
nounced that  the  colleges  would  be  operated 
as  subsldlartes  of  the  parent  corporation. 
Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  proprietary  education  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  relative  singleness  of  purpose 
which  the  institution  has  identified  for  ito 
programs.  The  greatest  weakness,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  the  continued  pressure 
to  broaden  the  demands  on  public  education 
to  be  all  things  good  to  all  peoples.  In  re- 
sponding, the  school  has  come  to  mean  in 
too  many  instances  "nothing  specific  for 
anyone,"  "automatic  promotions,"  "general" 
diplomas  and  "general"  courses.  It  has  come 
to  have  objectives  of  "socialization"  aiul  "ex- 
ploration" and  others  of  related  descriptions 
which  mean  Uttle  substance,  lack  of  quality, 
and  few,  if  any,  identifiable  bench  marks  that 
lend  themselves  to  entry  upon  the  balance 
sheet  of  an  educational  audit. 

Another  possible  course  of  proprietary  edu- 
cation could  be  a  public  utility  type  educa- 
tional enterprise,  regulated  but  making  a 
profit  for  its  stockholders.  Alongside  such 
an  educational  "Industry,"  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  have  smaller  units  giving  formal 
education  to  individuals  and  groups  of  vari- 
ous ages  and — a  sacrilege  to  some,  undoubt- 
edly— completely  dependent  for  success  upon 
the  marketability  of  their  programs.  A  seri- 
ous study  has  recommended  that  the  coun- 
try's postal  system  be  transformed  into  a 
public  utility  type  industry.  Do  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  country  not  carry  a 
far  greater  urgency? 

School  and  college,  and  the  large  public 
university  to  a  far  greater  extent,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  State 
universities.  In  fact,  are  expected  to  stock  in 
their  warehouses  educational  and  operational 
merchandise  for  responding  to  all  human 
problems.  By  overt  claims  and  by  tacit  ac- 
quiescence, educators  have  encouraged  par- 
ents to  believe  that  the  school  coiUd  (and 
would)  correct  all  shortcomings  of  the  home, 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  learning,  sharpen 
blurred  vision,  inspire  and  arouse  sleeping 
genius,  and — the  most  welcome  news  of  all — 
relieve  the  home  of  concern  and  worry.  Col- 
leges demonstrate  a  salesmanship  that  as- 
sures the  prospective  student  of  cultxirai  en- 
richment, unbelievable  achievement,  and  a 
Ufe  to  be  "Uved  happily  ever  after,"  if  he 
will  only  apply  and  then,  by  some  good  for- 
tune, be  admitted  to  that  "one  and  only 
campus." 
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ALL   THINCS  TO   ALL 

The  state  universities  by  both  assertion 
and  image  are  the  worst  examples  of  claims 
outrunning  demands.  (The  author  pleads 
giUlty  to  contributing  to  the  false  image, 
having  served  for  several  years  as  president 
of  one  such  institution.)  Teaching  programs 
are  provided,  so  the  claim  might  read,  for 
all  young  people  of  the  state — the  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  and  artisans,  rural 
fEunlUes  and  urban  dwellers,  the  rtch  and  the 
poor,  and  of  course  special  recruitment  pro- 
grams for  foreign  students  and  disadvan- 
taged. Research  efforts  will  solve  the  state's 
agricultural,  business,  Industrtal,  social,  po- 
litical and — yes,  even  the  educational — prob- 
lems. Public  service  programs — if  only  money 
is  appropriated — ^wlll  reach  every  citizen  of 
every  age  and  satisfy  his  every  interest  and 
need. 

As  the  truth  is  dug  out  of  such  rhetoric, 
certain  observations  become  clear: 

Teaching,  research,  and  public  service  are 
all  very  limited  activities. 

Most  institutions  are  In  reality  speciallxed 
in  function  and  limited  in  scope,  but  such 
limitations  are  usually  camouflaged. 

Educators  have  so  much  trouble  running 
their  own  institutions  that  it  is  not  very 
promising  to  expect  them  to  c^ierate  other 
agencies  of  society  as  well. 

Most  educational  programs  are  buried  in 
myriad  large  and  generaUy  unmanageable 
administrative  organizations. 

In  recommending  smaller  and  more  clearly 
definable  educational  imits,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  similar  action  might  be 
helpful  for  other  public  service  agencies. 
Speclflcally.  welfare  services,  health  care,  and 
housing  are  areas  in  which  the  separation  of 
responsibility  from  the  immediacy  of  the 
problem  by  layers  of  bureaucracy  tends  to 
take  the  problem  out  of  Its  substantive  con- 
tent and  make  of  It  a  poUtlcal  entity.  In 
some  large  school  systems  and  multipurpose 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  answers  to 
poUtlcal  problems  are  placed  ahead  of  solu- 
tions to  educational  matters.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  old  Deluder  Satan  Act  of  the 
colonial  period,  when  parents  wanted  for 
their  children  a  tTr^tntmum  of  educational 
achievement  so  that  each  person  could  bear 
his  responsiblUties  as  a  citizen,  and  the  com- 
munity In  turn  would  be  protected  from 
ignorance.  Political  solutions  to  educational 
problems  carry  with  them  the  danger  that 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  some  people  may  be 
an  insurmountable  roadblock  to  an  adequate 
educational  solution. 

Providing  competition  and  greater  choice 
among  schools,  coUeges,  and  universities  will 
not  be  easy  in  a  monolithic,  "pubUdy"  man- 
aged system.  The  cry  wiU  be  raised  that  no 
one  should  profit  from  a  human  need  so  vital 
as  education,  and  such  is  a  compelling  argu- 
ment. However,  as  it  stands  now,  too  many 
parents  have  no  choice  concerning  the  edu- 
cation their  children  will  get,  and  ad\Ut  "stu- 
denU"  have  Uttle  evidence  of  the  quaUty  of 
the  institution  they  may  select.  It  is  choice 
that  encovurages  and  rewards  parental  con- 
cern and,  as  the  famUy  farmer  demonstrated 
many  times,  the  necessity  for  keeping  ahead 
of  the  competition  is  the  spur  that  makes 
the  worker  go  the  extra  mUe.  Schools  in 
poverty  nelgborhoods  and  schools  among 
the  affluent— in  fact,  all  schools— would  be 
spurred  along  if  our  society  could  bring 
greater  competition  Into  the  educational 
mainstream  by  encouraging  proflt-niaking 
educational  ventures.  Disadvantaged  chU- 
dren  may  not  be  able  to  get  adequate  educa- 
tion in  any  other  way.  Contracting  for  such 
programs  with  private  enterprise,  assessing 
results,  and  TPf>ir»ng  new  contracts  on  the 
basis  of  these  results  would  bring  badly 
needed  reality  to  an  educational  system  that 
now  has  too  many  "custodian  type"  schools, 
too  much  bureaucratic  red  tape,  too  much 
homogeneity,  too  much  emphasU  on  teacher 
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benefits,  too  little  attention  to  pupils' 
achievements,  too  little  definition  of  the 
school's  work,  and  too  few  rewards  for  skiU- 
ful,  hard-working  teachers  who  vtrant  to  cor- 
rect reading  difficulties,  counsel  youngsters, 
and  Join  parents  in  a  meaningf  til  patmershlp 
for  the  beneflt  of  sons  and  daughters. 

Some  of  the  trouble  in  education  today 
could  be  alleviated  by  opening  schools,  col- 
leges, or  universities  with  limited  objectives, 
clearly  stated  purposes  and  programs,  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  students  so  they  might  exer- 
cise a  free  choice,  teachers  and  professors 
committed  to  the  programs,  and  survival  of 
the  institutions  dependent  upon  the  tests  of 
the  marketplace. 

Education  for  a  profit?  It's  worth  a  try. 


LEGISLATION  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE 
FLOOD  OP  IMPORTS  PROM  POR- 
EIGN  COUNTRIES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr,  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Oscar 
Strackbein.  who  heads  The  Nationwide 
Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  which  again  spells  out 
the  serious  need  for  quota  legislation 
with  which  to  deal  with  the  flood  of  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Strack- 
bein is  an  expert  on  this  topic  and  his 
opinions  are  widely  accepted.  I  feel  that 
the  points  made  in  his  letter  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  I  submit  the  letter  for 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Recobd. 

The  NATioN-WroK  Comjuttejc 

On  Ikpobi-Export  Pouct, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  21, 1970. 
The  Presdjent, 
The  White  HoMse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsmENT :  In  your  press  confer- 
ence of  July  20,  you  said  that  you  would  cer- 
tainly veto  the  trade  bill  if  it  ahould  con- 
laln  provisions  you  did  not  recommend. 
You  were  particularly  opposed  to  import 
quotas  except  on  textUes. 

In  support  of  your  position  you  said  tliat 
we  are  an  exporting  nation,  that  quotas 
could  cost  more  Jobs  than  they  would  save, 
and  that  Import  quotas  are  "highly  infla- 
tionary." You  also  warned  of  a  trade  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  dated 
April  9,  1970  which  said  that  you  are  ap- 
parently misinformed  in  matters  of  owe  in- 
ternational trade.  The  letter  listed  a  number 
of  facts  relating  to  our  trade  that.  If  known 
by  you,  could  be  expected  to  change  your 
view. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  letter  reached 
you.  I  merely  received  an  acknowledgment 
from  your  Special  Representative  on  Trade 
Negotiations,  Mr.  Carl  Gilbert. 

Let  me  now  list  some  of  the  Items  of  cru- 
cial importance  to  the  formulation  of  a  trade 
policy  that  through  no  fault  of  your  own, 
were  probably  not  in  your  mind  when  you 
reached  a  determination  with  respect  to 
trade  poUcy.  These  Items  have  special  bear- 
ing on  the  reasons  you  gave  for  your  ob- 
jection to  the  trade  bill  that  has  been  ten- 
tativdy  approved  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Quota  legislation,  you  said,  "mandatory 
quota  legislation  Is  not  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States."  You  added  that,  "it  is 
highly  Inflationary." 

This  latter  objection  to  quotas  Is  widely 
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accepted  as  an  economic  truism.  Yet  the 
facta  of  the  past  decade  and  more,  which 
Is  to  say.  the  period  during  which  we  have 
bad  Import  quotas  or  their  equivalent,  have 
not  borne  out  the  widely  held  view.  Quite 
the  contrary.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  facts 
m  the  premises  here,  but  enclose  a  copy  of 
a  statement  on  the  subject  which  has  been 
given  to  the  press  and  sent  to  Congress 
where  It  has  been  printed  twice  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  refutes  completely, 
so  far  as  our  own  experience  with  import 
quotas  Is  concerned,  their  alleged  inflationary 
effects.  Yet  that  Is  the  objection  most  fre- 
quently pressed  against  the  use  of  such 
quotas. 

Another  objection  Is  that  quotas  would 
put  trade  In  a  strait  jacket.  Such  an  effect 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  character  of 
the  quotas.  They  need  have  no  such  effect 
If  they  provided  for  flexibility,  such  as  equal 
growth  at  Imports  with  the  growth  of  our 
market  for  the  goods  concerned.  What  would 
Indeed  be  avoided  Is  the  Intemperate  and 
rapid  rise  of  Imports  that  visits  d'-'tress  and 
Irreparable  harm  on  our  Industries,  such  as 
Is  now  occurring  and  has  occurred  in  the 
past.  I  need  only  mention  the  watch  in- 
dustry, our  fisheries,  the  typewriter  In- 
dustry, the  bicycle  parts  industry,  the  sew- 
ing machine  industry,  household  electronics, 
tile,  sheet  glass,  canned  mushroon^,  to- 
matoes, stainless  steel  flatware,  footwear, 
mink,  standard  machine  tools,  cordage,  and 
others. 

How  many  such  skeletons  or  near  skeletons 
can  our  economic  landscape  survive?  We 
must  not  forget  that  each  Industry  that 
loses  employment  to  imports  puts  that  much 
more  of  a  burden  on  the  other  industries 
and  services  to  absorb  the  more  than  a  mll- 
Uon  addition  to  the  work  force  every  year. 

You  said  also  that  we  are  an  exporting 
nation.  It  were  better  said  that  we  were  an 
exporting  nation.  In  my  previous  letter  to 
you.  mentioned  above,  I  went  Into  some  de- 
tail about  the  turnabout  In  our  trade  in 
the  past  decade.  The  1960-70  decade  was 
one  of  defeat  for  otir  exports  on  a  wide  front. 
But  for  a  very  few  products,  notably  ma- 
chinery, including  aircraft  and  computers, 
chemicals  and  a  few  smaller  Items,  nearly 
all  other  broad  product  categories  suffered 
a  heavy  deficit  In  foreign  trade. 

Employment  in  the  Industries  that  are 
In  a  defldt  position  exceeds  that  of  the 
trade  surplus  sector  by  some  2  million. 

These  facta  have  probably  not  come  to 
you  In  the  usual  reports  of  your  Intelli- 
gence sources.  A  record  such  as  our  trade 
record  In  the  past  decade  would  surely  bring 
a  team  manager  In  the  athletic  field  to  a  low 
level  of  repute.  His  winning  achievement 
would  be  well  below  .500  on  a  base  of  1000 
and  would  win  him  no  championship  In 
any  league. 

Now.  Mr.  Prealdent.  you  are  not  alone  in 
being  deprived  of  the  facts  essential  to  the 
shaping  of  a  sound  trade  policy. 

The  press  of  this  country,  the  big  press 
m  particular,  steadfastly  refuses  to  convey 
to  the  public  the  basic  facts  that  should 
guide  the  foreign  trade  policy  of  the  na- 
tion. Consciously  and  deliberately,  with 
hardly  an  exception  in  the  East,  it  stub- 
bornly withholds  from  the  public  the  de- 
velotxnents  during  the  past  ten  years  that 
effect  deeply  <mf  trade  posture  In  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

De^lte  Irrefutable  demonstrations  of  the 
recently  maturing  counterproductive  effect 
of  the  trade  policy  of  the  past  thirty-five 
years,  as  revealed  by  Indisputable  statistical 
measures,  the  press  culpably  and  inexcus- 
ably has  smothered  the  facts  that  at  long 
last  have  moved  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  order  a  change  of  coarse, 
thanks  to  extensive  public  hearings. 

By  unconscionable  suppression  of  facta,  the 
press  has  conspired  to  nurture  public  Ig- 
norance oi  the  true  state  of  our  commercial 
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defeat  In  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
within  our  own  borders  in  the  face  of  a 
competitive  onslaught  from  abroad 

Efforts  over  a  five-year  period  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  clear  handwriting  on  the  wall 
were  aborted  by  the  press,  to  its  profound 
diacredlt  and  Its  shame. 

By  Ingenious  methods,  honed  to  a  fine 
cutting  edge,  the  press,  the  big  press,  the 
metropolitan  press,  has  succeeded  In  keeping 
vital  facts  from  the  public,  or  dribbled  frag- 
mentary reports,  in  highly  condensed  form, 
to  readers  in  a  manner  designed  not  to 
awaken  them  to  the  meaning  of  facts.  The 
latter  were  unwelcome  to  press  interests, 
philosophical  or,  more  surely,  commercial. 

Some  of  the  basic  facts  are  that  (1)  the 
United  States  has  met  trade  defeat  in  the 
past  decade  in  nearly  all  important  sectors, 
as  already  noted.  To  this  fact,  when  it  was 
called  to  its  attention,  the  press,  the  big 
press,  turned  a  broken  ear  drum  and  self- 
adjusted  blinders. 

(2)  We  have  suffered  a  trade  deficit  In  pri- 
vate commercial  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  a  number  of  years,  not  a  surplus  of 
4,  5  or  6  billion  dollars  per  year  as  reported 
euphorlcally  by  dedicated  Departmental  pub- 
licists of  the  government  who  knew  bet- 
ter, but  were  imprisoned  in  devices  not  of 
their  own  contrivance.  These  euphoric  re- 
ports were  ea^rly  repeated  by  the  press; 
and  efforts  to  correct  them  were  all  but  ig- 
nored. 

<3)  Employment  In  the  trade-deficit  in- 
dustries is  distinctly  higher  than  in  the  few 
in  which  we  still  enjoy  an  export  siirplus. 
This  fact  has  also  been  given  to  the  press, 
but  the  press  had  free-trade  fish  to  fry. 

(4)  The  surplus  that  we  do  enjoy  in  a 
few  products  is  narrowing  visibly. 

(5)  The  foreign  labor  cost  per  unit  of  out- 
put is  in  many  Instances  well  below  the 
American,  and  this  gap  is  not  being  closed. 

(6)  More  and  more  of  our  industries  are 
coming  into  the  area  of  competitive  defeat 
from  abroad  because  foreign  technology  is 
catching  up  with  us  while  their  wages  lag 
behind  our  wage  levels. 

Essentially,  we  are  meeting  our  produc- 
tive system,  which  we  pioneered,  coming 
back  to  us  competitively  from  abroad,  minus 
one  ingredient,  namely  the  high  level  of 
wages  in  the  home  market  needed  to  buy 
and  consume  the  elevated  output  that  comes 
from  mass  production.  Not  having  suffic- 
iently high  wages  at  home  to  absorb  the  out- 
put these  countries  must  have  a  foreign 
market,  and  this  country  offers  the  best  out- 
let. Never  mind  that  the  source  of  the  com- 
petitive advantage  over  us  Is  the  lower  for- 
eign wages,  and  not,  specifically  not,  higher 
productivity  per  man  hour  In  manufactured 
goods!  In  that  department  we  still  lead  the 
world;  but  oiu  productivity  lecMl  is  not  as 
wide  as  our  lead  in  wages.  Hence  our  compet- 
itive handicap. 

Not  having  met  Its  obligation  to  inform 
the  public  as  any  press  should  If  it  is  to 
merit  the  freedom  guaranteed  It  under  the 
Constitution,  this  same  press  Is  now  free  to 
criticize  proposed  trade  legislation  while  the 
public  has  been  short-changed  in  point  of 
facts  that  would  give  it  a  basis  of  judging 
for  Itself.  The  press  therefore  has  a  free 
range  of  argument  and  can  and  does  make 
exaggerated  statements  and  use  false  argu- 
ments before  the  public;  and  the  public  is 
victimized. 

Without  knowing  it,  Mr.  President,  you  too 
are  one  of  the  victims. 

I  look  forward  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  letter  from  and  hope  that  a  conference 
may  be  arranged  with  you  for  the  submis- 
sion of  facts  that  will  sustain  what  has 
been  put  forward  In  this  letter. 

With  assurances  of  my  esteem. 
Sincerely, 

O.  R.  Strackbein, 

President. 
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A   MODEST   PROPOSAL   FOR 
CONGLOMERATION 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  dismayed  me  to  see  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  once  more 
been  rebuffed  in  its  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  Government.  The 
President's  proposal  to  abolish  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Tea  Experts,  as  an  econ- 
omy move,  has  been  rescinded,  largely 
thanks  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Connecticut   <Mr.   Mona- 

GAN). 

Former  Secretary  Finch  has  vowed 
that  he  wiU  keep  the  Board  of  Tea  Ex- 
perts in  existence,  as  required  by  the 
Tea  Importation  Act  of  1897,  and  legis- 
lation has  been  proposed  to  assist  in  the 
funding  of  the  board  through  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  tea. 

I  might  say  that  it  is  shocking  to  me 
that  the  administration  would  seriously 
consider  such  an  oppressive  tax  as  a 
means  of  solving  problems  of  economy 
in  Government.  One  would  think  that, 
given  the  strong  memories  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  and  the  inclination  of  present- 
day  citizens  to  oppose  repressive  action 
by  government  with  immediate  confron- 
tation, the  imposition  of  such  a  burden 
on  the  tea  drinking  population  of  this 
country  would  fan  the  flames  of  revolu- 
lutlon. 

I  know  that  in  some  quarters  the  tea 
drinkers  of  this  country  are  considered 
to  be  no  more  than  effete  intellectual 
snobs,  or  even  bums,  but  it  seems  to  me 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
avoid  such  a  confrontation.  To  para- 
phrase our  President,  "When  the  tea  is- 
sue gets  hot.  ice  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  have  come  up 
with  the  solution  to  the  administration's 
problems.  We  must  have  the  Board  of 
Tea  Experts,  but  we  must  have  economy 
in  Government  as  well.  I  submit  that  we 
can  have  both  by  a  simple  merger  of 
two  important  Federal  agencies:  the 
Board  of  Tea  Experts  and  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

Before  dismissing  this  suggestion  light- 
ly, one  must  consider  what  a  natural 
combination  this  is.  Both  agencies  have 
the  mission  of  protecting  the  American 
people  from  deleterious  foreign  Influ- 
ences. The  Board  of  Tea  Experts  has  a 
statutory  duty  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  tea  that  is  "inferior  in  purity, 
Quality  and  fitness  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States." 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  is  charged  with  the  mission  of  pre- 
venting the  Importation  of  ideas  that  are 
inferior  in  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for 
consumption  by  VS.  citizens.  Certainly 
the  short  distance  between  the  palate 
and  the  brain  emphasizes  how  closely 
related  the  fimctions  of  these  agencies 
are. 

Moreover,  the  SACB  performs  its  duties 
primarily  through  the  sense  of  smell. 
Their  job  is  to  sniff  out  subversion 
wherever  it  exists.  While  the  Tea  Board 
uses  the  sense  of  taste,  it  is  well  known 
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that  taste  is  foxu'-flfths  smell.  Thus,  the 
membership  of  both  agencies  should  be 
substantially  interchangeable. 

Beyond  these  obvious  similarities,  both 
agencies  operate  in  utter  anonymity,  with 
a  workload  that  is  somewhat  less  than 
overwhelming.  The  Tea  Board  meets 
once  a  year.  The  SACB  would  meet  at 
least  that  often  if  they  could  find  a  room 
to  meet  in  and  something  to  talk  about.  I 
daresay  there  is  not  a  schoolchlld  in  the 
coimtry  who  could  name  a  single  mem- 
ber of  either  agency. 

Finally,  if  one  considers  that  tea 
connotes  not  only  a  drink,  but  a  smoke  as 
well,  the  beauty  of  this  merger  is  even 
more  apparent.  What  could  be  more  sub- 
versive of  our  way  of  life  than  the  un- 
controlled importation  of  Inferior  tea? 

The  colleagues  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed my  proposal  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea.  Indeed,  some  of  them  have 
suggested  that  I  should  propose  further 
mergers  of  Government  agencies  in  the 
name  of  efiBciency  in  Government.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate merger  would  be  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  the  Btu'eau  of  Solid  Waste 
Management,  now  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
former  chairman  of  the  National  Eii- 
dowment  for  the  Humanities,  a  distin- 
guished tea  drinker  in  his  own  right, 
having  been  the  president  of  an  eastern 
establishment  university,  has  expressed 
a  willingness  to  take  the  SACB,  the  Tea 
Board,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Solid 
Waste  Management  under  his  protection. 
In  Dr.  Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney's  words, 
such  a  combination  would  produce  an 
agency  that  "really  grooves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  continue  my  ef- 
forts to  seek  out  possibilities  for  con- 
glomeration of  Government  agencies,  in 
the  hope  that  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  can  be  changed  Into 
no  more  than  an  upturned  pinky. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION  ON 
FUELS  AND  ENERGY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fuel  and 
energy  situation  in  America  has  reached 
the  stage  at  which  it  can,  without  exag- 
geration, be  called  a  crisis.  The  combi- 
nation of  poor  economic  management, 
new  requirements  for  pollution  free  fuel, 
increased  electrical  power  requirements 
and  inadequate  advance  planning  to 
meet  these  requirements,  shortsighted 
economic  regulation  of  fuel  producers. 
and  continuing  artificial  restrictions  on 
access  to  foreign-produced  fuels  have  all 
combined  to  produce  this  crisis.  How  It 
is  resolved  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  how — and  whether— our  nati<ni  Is 
able  to  solve  many  of  its  other  pressing 
problems,  from  poverty  to  pollution. 

The  fact  is  that  through  a  patchwork 
of  private  profitmaking,  government 
ratemaking.  and  new  pollution  control 
laws  and  ordinemces  and  the  oil  import 
quota  system,  America  has  reached  a 
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point  where  it  faces  potential  shortages 
of  almost  all  major  fuels— natural  gas, 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  coal — as  well  as  a 
shortage  of  its  most  important  source  of 
energy— electrical  power.  If  this  confiict- 
ing  patchwork  is  not  resolved  by  antici- 
pation of  our  future  needs  and  rational 
advance  planning,  every  citizen,  every 
business,  every  industry  in  America  will 
feel  the  adverse  effects. 

Just  this  week  President  Nixon's 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  told  the  National  Press  Club 
that  what  is  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
often  conflicting  demands  of  more  fuel, 
more  energy  and  a  cleaner  environment 
is  forward-looking  and  rational  advance 
planning  for  the  power  and  fuel  needs 
of  the  Nation.  I  could  not  agree  more  with 
this  sentiment. 

It  is  because  I  feel  so  strongly  the 
necessity  for  rational  planning  on  a  na- 
tional scale  to  meet  the  fuel,  energy,  and 
environmental  needs  of  future  Ameri- 
cans that  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill, 
introduced  earlier  this  month  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  V»'est  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  ,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Fuels  and  E]nergy. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy,  a  21- 
member  commission  composed  of  six 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
and  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  In  addition,  nine  specified  of- 
ficials of  the  executive  branch  would  be 
advisers.  Although  the  bill  as  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
specifies  only  that  the  nine  presidential 
appointees  be  expert  in  the  matter  of 
iuels  and  energy,  my  bill  requires  that 
these  nine  presidential  members  shall 
"have  particular  knowledge  with  respect 
to  fuels,  energy,  and  the  environment." 
Another  small  change  which  I  have 
made  in  the  bill  as  originally  introduced 
is  that  a  10th  and  perhaps  Uth  execu- 
tive branch  adviser,  namely,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  new  head  of  the  ESi- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  recently 
proposed  by  the  President,  are  added  to 
those  advisers  to  the  Commission  speci- 
fied in  the  Staggers  bill. 

The  Commission's  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities would  be  to  investigate  fully 
the  energy  demands  and  the  fuels  and 
energy  resources  of  the  Nation,  and 
within  1  year  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
President  which  would  "recommend  those 
progranos  and  policies  which  are  most 
likely  to  insvu-e,  through  maximum  use 
of  indigenous  resources,  that  the  Na- 
tion's rapidly  expanding  requirements 
ior  low-cost  energy  will  be  met.  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  need  to  safe- 
guard and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
environment." 

The  Commission  would  reach  its  con- 
clusions through  public  hearings,  which 
it  is  authorized  to  hold,  and  through  in- 
formation furnished  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  which 
are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission and  assist  its  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  kind  of  advance 
evaluation  of  requirements  and  advance 
planning  to  meet  those  requirements 
which  is  now  advocated  had  been  done 
10  or  15  years  ago,  we  might  not  face 
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today  impending  shortages  of  fuel  oil, 
natural  gas.  coal,  and  electrical  power. 
If  that  kind  of  planning  is  done  today, 
then  in  10  years  we  will  not  face  another 
worse — and  certainly  far  worse — crisis  of 
the  same  variety.  Sooner  or  later  we 
must  learn  the  lesson  of  our  past  fail- 
ures to  plan  adequately  for  the  future 
and  must  begin  to  do  that  planning.  The 
area  of  fuels,  energy,  and  environmental 
quality  is  a  perfect  place  to  start.  The 
establishment  of  this  Commission  on 
Fuels  and  Energy  will  be  a  first  step 
toward  a  rational  resource  allocation  pol- 
icy to  insure  that  our  children  are  not 
faced  tomorrow  with  the  kind  of  fuel- 
energy-environmental  crisis  which  we 
face  in  America  in  1970. 

I  urge  support  for  this  proposal,  early 
hearings,  and  early  enactment. 

At  this  point  I  include  two  recent  news- 
paper articles  which  point  up  the  serious- 
ness of  the  impending  shortages  in  fuels 
and  energy  which  face  this  country. 
The  items  referred  to  follow: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  M<Miitor, 

Aug.  8,  1970) 
U.S.  NATtTBAL  Gas  Shobtacx  Looms 
New  York.— Hurriedly  but  belatedly,  the 
federal  government  is  trying  to  raise  sup- 
plies of  natiu^l  gas  by  undoing  its  restric- 
tive pricing  policy.  Whether  It  wUl  be  in 
time  to  avoid  Industry  shutdowns  this  win- 
ter Is  doubtful. 

Jleanwhile.  the  United  States  shortage  of 
natural  gas  is  spurring  at  least  two  efforts 
to  bring  it  from  Canadian  fields  above  the 
Arctic  circle.  It  appears  that  Canadian  gas 
may  appear  in  the  U.S.  market  before  the  oil 
from  the  Alaska  North  Slope  comec  In 
quantity. 

Nearly  two  decades  ago  the  Pederal  Power 
Commission  asserted  its  right  to  control  the 
price  of  natural  gas.  This  was  set  so  low,  oU 
men  say.  that  it  discouraged  search  for  addi- 
tional supplies.  The  result  is  that  the  com- 
bination of  low  price  and  no  new  supplies 
brought  many  users  Into  the  market  whoae 
demands  cannot  now  be  met. 

A  number  of  companies  have  refused  to 
take  on  new  Industrial  users;  others  have 
warned  that  tbey  may  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain suppUes  to  existing  customers  this 
vrtnter. 

"The  shortage  of  natural  gas  today  is  re*l, 
not  imaginary,"  said  Robert  E.  Mead,  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion. "It  was  brought  about  by  15  years  of 
unwarranted  federal  price  control.  .  .  . 

•"This  price  control  has  stimulated  an  arti- 
ficial demand  for  gas  while  discouraging 
investment  in  the  search  for  gas.  The  result 
Is  the  ctirrent  supply  crisis  for  this  essen- 
tial fuel." 

The  Power  Commission  has  proposed  that 
4,600  small  gas  producers  be  freed  from  the 
price  controls.  It  also  has  started  a  new 
study  of  gas  pricing,  with  the  aim  of  stream- 
lining bureaucratic  procedures  and  setting  a 
new  price  by  early  fall.  Sen.  John  Tower,  a 
Texas  Republican,  has  proposed  a  flat  in- 
crease of  10  cents  per  thousand  feet,  effec- 
tive at  once. 

Longer  range,  there  Is  a  proposal  in  Con- 
gress to  estabUsh  a  "national  commission  of 
fuels  and  energy,"  with  more  than  half  Its 
members  being  congressmen.  The  theory  is 
that  these  elected  men  are  more  sensitive  to 
the  cotmtry's  need  than  bureaucrats  appoint- 
ed for  Ufe. 

Meanwhile,  financing  Is  being  sought  for 
the  two  proposed  plpeUnes  into  the  Cana- 
dian gas  fields,  with  extensions  Into  the  gas 
areas  on  the  Alaskan  north  coast.  One  line 
wotUd  cost  $2.5  billion,  about  twice  the  pro- 
posed cost  of  the  oU  pipeline  acroea  the 
Alaskan  peninsula. 
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However,  the  oU  line  is  held  up  by  con- 
serTfttlonlsts'  court  cases,  while  the  gas  line 
could  apparently  be  built  through  Canada 
without  this  problem. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  11,  1970] 

FPC  HSAO  Wabns  Powni  Shobtaob  Is 

PossoLS  Next  Winter 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Waskd*oton. — With  the  nation  not  yet 
through  its  summer  power  shortages,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
warned  today  that  further  shortages  were 
possible  next  winter. 

John  N.  Nasslkas,  the  chairman,  told  a 
luncheon  audience  at  the  National  Press 
Club  here  that  next  winter  would  bring 
power  troubles  If  deficiencies  In  fuel  sup- 
plies were  not  overcome  and  if  the  weather 
was  unusually  severe. 

He  indicated  that  the  commission  would 
have  a  better  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  within  30  days,  when  the  results  of 
a  national  inventory  of  fuel  were  scheduled 
to  be  In. 

BOm  CmiTAIUCXMT  FKAEZD 

He  said  that  the  shortages  of  coal,  oil.  and 
natural  gas  used  to  fire  boilers  in  electrical 
generating  plants  "is  the  most  acute  phase 
of  our  developing  energy  crisis." 

He  said  that  the  shortages  were  "dwarfing 
the  formidable  problem  of  installing  ade- 
quate generation  and  transmission  facilities 
to  meet  short-term  demand."  He  also  said 
that  the  shortages  would  mean  higher  elec- 
tric and  oil  bills  next  winter. 

"If  we  are  successful  In  meeting  fuel  prob- 
lems this  winter,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  antici- 
pate a  generalized  electric  power  shortage." 

Mr.  NasBlkas,  who  has  been  in  ofBce  for  a 
year,  said  "it  may  be  necessary  to  curtail 
some  industrial  gas  service  In  the  New  Eng- 
land area  and  In  the  Middle  West." 

But  he  added  that  "gas  distribution  com- 
panies should  be  able  to  meet  all  essential 
residential  and  commercial  customer  needs 
unless  an  unusually  severe  winter  is  encoun- 
tered." 

Coal,  which  provides  21  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's energy,  la  short  because  new  Federal 
mining  safety  and  health  regulations  have 
slowed  production,  rail  transport  is  inade- 
quate and  coal  exports  are  up. 

OU,  which  provides  43  per  cent  of  the  en- 
ergy, is  short  because  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
crises,  cutbacks  in  oil  from  Libya  and  Inade- 
quate tanker  capacity. 

Natural  gas  provides  33  per  cent  of  the 
energy  and  is  critically  short  because  gas 
companies  have  cut  back  on  discovery  and 
exploitation  of  new  fields. 

Mr.  Nasslkas  was  asked  whether  he  thought 
the  companies  nad  done  that  to  force  up  the 
price  of  gas.  He  said  no  but  did  not  elaborate. 

He  said  that  increasingly  restrictive  anti- 
pollution standards  had  been  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  energy  crisis.  He  called  for  a 
"balanced  enerjfy  and  environmental  policy." 

"Environmental  standards  must  permit  a 
transitional  period  allowing  construction  and 
operation  of  facilities  to  proceed,"  he  said. 
He  said  that  all  methods  of  power  generation 
produced  some  kind  of  waste. 

"Such  waste  products,  or  thermal  effects, 
will  have  an  imp)act  on  the  environment  that 
cannot  be  completely  avoided  despite  the 
most  serious  efforts  to  minimize  these  con- 
sequences," he  contended. 

He  said  that  the  best  hope  for  an  ulti- 
mate solution  to  the  energy  crisis  was  nu- 
clear power.  But  Installation  of  nuclear  power 
generation  is  lagging  two  years  behind  sched- 
ule and  wUl  not  provide  significant  amounts 
of  energy  until  the  nineteen-eightles.  he  said. 

The  lag,  Mr.  Nasslkas  said,  was  due  to 
delays  in  delivery  of  equipment  from  manv- 
factivers.  opposition  to  proposed  sites  of 
the  plants  and  technological  problems. 

He  crlUcIzed  the  electric  utilities  for  not 
spending   enough    on    nuclear    research.   In 
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the  last  four  years,  he  said,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  spent  $75-mlIlion, 
manufacturers  •35-mllUon  and  private  utili- 
ties only  ♦5-mllUon  on  fast  breeder  reactor 
research. 

He  said  that  the  utilities  should  spend 
more  "to  accelerate  the  development  of  vi- 
tally needed  nuclear  facilities  to  reduce  en- 
vironmental impact  and  meet  power  demand 
during  the  remainder  of  the  20th  century." 

He  urged  that  comprehensive  new  anti- 
trust legislation  be  passed  to  allow  companies 
in  the  power  industry  to  adopt  economies 
of  large-scale  operation  and  to  be  managed 
more  efficiently. 

He  said  that  he  did  not  favor  a  national 
power  grid  run  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Instead,  he  suggested  that  improved  con- 
nections between  existing  power  companies 
would  be  desirable  even  if  they  were  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government. 

Better  Interchanges  of  power,  he  said, 
would  have  helped  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  Consolidated  Edison  in  New  York. 
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EULOGY  TO  PRANK  MESZAR  IH 


HON.  G.  ELLIOn  HAGAN 


or   CEOBCIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  stirringly  warm  and  beautiful  eulogy 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  Meszar  to  his  son. 
Prank  Meszar  HI.  which  appeared  In 
the  Assembly,  the  magazine  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  US.  Military  Academy. 

This  young  man  who  had  but  24  years 
of  life  was  without  a  doubt  an  unusual 
individual.  In  his  brief  span  of  time  he 
took  great  interest  in  many  things,  ac- 
complished much,  and  sought  to  learn 
and  do  still  more.  He  was  a  truly  fine 
person,  a  kindred  spirit  to  the  interests 
of  his  military  father  and  his  loving 
mother  and  family. 

I  attended  the  retirement  ceremonies 
of  General  Meszar  on  Friday,  July  31  at 
Hunter  Army  Airfield  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
Having  ser\'ed  38  years  in  the  military, 
General  Meszar  was  the  first  command- 
ing general,  from  March  1967  until  Jan- 
uary 1969,  of  the  Plight  Training  Cen- 
ter at  Hunter-Pt.  Stewart,  which  he  left 
for  assignment  in  Vietnam. 

General  and  Mrs.  Meszar  and  their 
children  call  Savannah,  Ga.,  home,  and 
I  am  pleased  tmd  honored  to  have  friends 
and  constituents  of  their  caliber  resid- 
ing within  my  congressional  district. 

I  am  ijersonally  gladdened  at  the 
thought  that  even  with  Prank's  untimely 
death  his  father,  General  Meszar.  has 
not  only  accepted  this  sad  finality  well, 
but  has  with  a  father's  heart  loved  and 
imderstood  clearly  the  many  facets  of 
his  son's  personality  and  character.  The 
eulogy  is  a  real  tribute  and  deserves  all 
of  our  attention. 

The  eulogy  follows: 

EULOGT  TO  FitANX  MMZAH   HI 

Captain  Frank  Messar  lU  was  l>om  In 
Tiiscalooea,  Alabama,  on  18  July  1944.  He 
was  killed  on  2  March  1969  while  leading  his 
company  In  the  attack.  His  family,  bis 
friends — we  burled  him  with  full  military 
honors  In  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  In 
his  span  of  twenty-four  and  a  half  years, 
he  had  accomplished  what  every  man  desires 
but  many  never  do.  He  had  found  himself 
and  his  place  In  life. 


What  was  he  like?  He  could  turn  a  card 
or  pop  a  cork  as  a  gentleman,  for  pleasure  and 
not  as  vice.  He  drove  his  Corvette  with  a 
heavy  foot,  but  never  scratched  a  fender.  He 
was  at  home  in  the  major  cities  of  Europe. 
In  a  ten-day  period,  he  dated  young  ladles 
in  London,  Washington,  Savannah,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Tokyo,  and  Sydney.  And  yet,  he  confi- 
dently oommanded  a  cavalry  troop  on  the 
German  zonal  border  as  a  Second  Classman. 
He  went  through  airborne  training  with  two 
sprained  ankles.  He  owned  one  of  the  finest 
private  military  history  libraries  In  the  Serv- 
ice. He  could  discuss  in  det-ill  the  battles  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  or  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  His  decorations  include  the  Silver 
Star,  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  cluster.  Air 
Medal  with  two  clusteis.  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal,  Purple  Heart,  Vietnamese  Gal- 
lantry Cross  with  Palm  and  the  National 
Order  of  Vietnam.  In  short,  he  enjoyed  life, 
but  with  a  constancy  of  purpose.  Prom  an 
early  age  be  knew  be  would  be  a  profes- 
sional soldier.  He  was  proud  that  he  was  the 
last  of  an  unbroken  military  line  that  had 
Its  origins  in  Arpad's  entry  Into  Hungary. 

After  graduation  and  Ranger  and  Airborne 
training,  Frank  spent  a  year  on  the  DMZ 
In  Korea  as  an  Infantry  Platoon  Leader  and 
Company  Commander.  He  volunteered  for 
Vietnam  where  he  served  with  the  173d 
Airborne  Brigade  and  was  an  advisor  to  a 
Vietnamese  Army  unit.  He  then  extended  and 
commanded  a  rifle  company  in  the  1st  Cav- 
alry Division. 

I  saw  Frank  at  Fire  Base  Grant  a  week 
before  he  was  killed.  He  had  Just  returned 
with  his  company  from  an  eighteen-day 
search  and  destroy  operation  in  the  Jungle 
War  Zone  C.  We  had  a  most  enjoyable  visit. 
Frank  was  relaxed  and  happy.  It  was  appar- 
ent to  me  that  he  was  doing  what  he  wanted 
to  do  and  knew  he  was  good  at  it.  In  the 
following  lines  I  have  tried  to  e.xpress  how 
he  and  I  felt  about  our  profession. 

THE    CTTP   OF   LITE 

How  drinks  your  son  his  cup  of  life? 
For  drink  he  must,  or  spUl  or  swill,  in  his 
appointed  time. 

Hiding  on  a  northern  neutral  shore,  pursing 

fitfully  through  a  straw. 
In  abject  terror  less  he  lose  the  purile  pap? 

Or,  more  common,  in  stolid  suburb  s'.pplng 
the  uric  smell  of 
squalling  brats  and  shrewish  spouse. 

While  cursing  his  plywood  plastic  Jail? 

But  worse,  a  worthless  wastrel,  who  slops 

his  slop. 
Unconscious  of  the  maggots  on  the  tarnished 

brim? 

Else,  a  caUow  guru  who  mocks  the  Maker's 

brew. 
Yet  with    lampreyed    greed    he    sucks    the 

sorcerer's  mendacious  mead? 

Even  envied,  a  grey  flanncled  great. 
So  enamoured  of  his  golden  grail,  he  cannot 
taste  the  ale? 

Then  pity  me  not,  nor  my  son; 

He  stood  ten  feet  and  more. 

With  a  deliberate  stare  Into  the  face  of  fate. 

He  quaffed  full  draught  his  Warrior's  Cup, 

And  smashed  It  to  the  Jungle  floor. 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OP  LIPE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ausrust  12,  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
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To  IMPBOVE  THE  QUAUTT  OF  I^ITE:  A  PROGRAM 

roR  Environmental  Action 
(By  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger) 
"The  right  of  the  people  to  clean  air,  pure 
water,  freedom  from  excessive  and  utmeces- 
sary  noise,  and  the  natural,  scenic,  and 
esthetic  quality  of  their  environment  shall 
not  be  abridged."  The  environmental  Bill  of 
Rights.^ 

introduction 

In  spite  of  the  growing  public  concern  over 
pollution,  the  oold  hard  fact  Is  we  are  still 
losing  the  battle  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 
First  is  our  failure  to  recognize  the  true  cost 
of  pollution  and  environment  damage  and 
to  apply  these  costs  against  the  cost  of  abate- 
ment efforts.  Only  when  we  fully  understand 
the  tremendous  hidden  costs  we  are  bearing, 
will  we  feel  the  true  urgency  of  the  need  for 
action.  As  a  result  of  our  faUure  to  under- 
stand the  economics  of  pollution,  our  en- 
vironmental efforts  have  lacked  the  neces- 
sary commitment  and  have  shied  away  from 
attaclOng  the  real  source  of  the  problem — 
the  individual  polluter. 

Another  problem  Is  our  failure  to  recognize 
that  our  environment  is  a  complex  and  In- 
terrelated system  and  that  each  action — even 
one  Intended  to  cope  with  an  environmental 
problem — may  have  an  environmentally- 
damaging  reaction. 

The  final  failure  is  to  recognize  that  a 
livable  environment  means  more  than  the 
absence  of  pollution.  A  program  for  the  en- 
vironment must  Include  the  enhancement  of 
all  of  the  qualities  of  our  lives.  It  must  work 
toward  a  clean  and  wholesome  environment 
in  which  to  live  and  work  and  toward  reliev- 
ing the  growing  stresses  of  our  Increasingly 
complex  urban,  technological  society. 

We  have  the  resources  and  the  time  to  pre- 
serve a  livable  environment  if  toe  act  now. 
An  effective  program  will  require  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  cost-benefit  system  to  ap- 
ply in  determining  the  desirability  of  vari- 
ous programs.  It  is  essential  to  replace  the 
old  system  in  which  the  cost  was  too  often 
to  the  public  and  the  environment  and  the 
benefit  limited  to  a  privileged  few.  The  pro- 
gram we  need  must  also  recognize  an  essen- 
tial role  that  the  continued  population 
growth  and  the  continued  economic  expan- 
sion play  in  our  environment. 

Above  all,  we  must  require  that  environ- 
ment concerns  be  given  full  and  equal  con- 
sideration in  all  of  our  public  programs. 
Even  such  programs  as  housing,  transporta- 
tion, education  and  health — and  not  Just 
those  programs  traditionally  considered  to 
be  "environmental." 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  effective 
environmental  action  is  not  a  burden;  It  Is 
a  challenge  and  opportunity.  Success  means 
not  only  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
our  citizens,  but  new  markets  and  new  Jobs. 
A  group  of  experts  in  the  Harvard  Review, 
not  too  many  years  ago,  described  the  chal- 
lenge as  a  "$300  billion  dollar  market." 

water  poLLirnoN 

Water  pollution  abatement  programs  at 
both  the  State  and  Federal  levels,  have 
failed  completely. 

New  York  State's  1  billion  dollar  Pure 
Waters  bond  issue,  approved  overwhelmingly 
by  the  voters  in  1985.  has  proved  to  be  a 
sham.  Under  that  program,  we  were  prom- 
ised that  the  waters  of  the  State  would  be 
clean  by  1970.  But  it  is  now  1970,  and  our 
waters  are  dirtier  than  ever.  Now  Governor 
RockefeUer,  who  made  the  original  pledge, 
has  set  a  new  goal  of  1975,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  any  more  realls- 


>H.J.  Res.  1321,  Introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  June  13,  1968,  by  Rep. 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,  et  ai.  Also  Introduced  In 
9l8t  Congress  on  January  3,  1969,  as  H.J.  Res. 
54. 
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tic.  Of  the  $1  bUllon  the  voters  authorized 
Ave  years  ago,  only  $125  mUlion  have  been 
spent;  much  of  that  wastefuUy  on  large 
staffs,  redundant  studies,  promotional  bro- 
chures, and  the  like.  The  program  itself  is 
completely  bogged  down  in  bureaucratic 
bungling  and  political  squabbling. 

The  Federal  program  Is  no  better.  Launched 
with  much  fanfare,  it  has  since  been  seriously 
under-financed  and  lacks  effective  enforce- 
ment powers.  I  and  a  group  of  my  colleagues 
were  able  to  increase  Federal  appropriation 
for  pollution  abatement  for  1970  from  the 
$214  million  recommended  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnistratloa  to  $800  million,  but  there  Is  no 
Indication  that,  even  with  these  nearly  quad- 
rupled fimds,  we  wlU  be  able  to  make  effec- 
tive progress  In  restoring  the  purity  of  our 
waters  with  existing  law. 

At  the  heart  of  the  failure  of  our  existing 
{HTOgrams  Is  the  unwlUingness  of  Federal, 
state  and  local  officials  to  meet  the  basic 
problem  of  water  pollution  head-on.  We  have 
concentrated  our  efforts  In  developing  111- 
deflned.  and  basically  unenforceable,  stand- 
ards of  general  water  quality  and  have  failed 
to  attack  the  true  cause  of  pollution  at  in- 
dustrial sources. 

I  propose  a  radical  revision  of  our  water 
pollution  abatement  effort,  which  will  re- 
organize that  effort  Into  an  effective  program. 

Industrial:  Under  my  program.  It  will  be 
lUegal.  as  of  January  1.  1972.  for  any  In- 
dividual or  corporation  to  dump  environmen- 
tally-damaging material  into  the  inland  water 
systems  of  the  United  States,  including  estu- 
aries. Any  corporation  or  individual  violating 
this  law  could  be  fined  $1,000  a  day  as  long  as 
the  poUution  continues.  In  addition,  I  pro- 
pose that  citizens  be  given  the  right  to  take 
individual  polluters  to  Federal  court  to  en- 
join violators  should  Federal,  state  or  local 
officials  f  aU  to  act. 

A  number  of  Industries  lack  money  to  fi- 
nance effective  abatement  programs  by  this 
deadline.  I  propose  to  establish  a  Federal 
program  to  provide  long-term,  low-Interest 
loans  to  industries  that  can  establish  the 
need  for  such  assistance. 

Under  this  program,  effective  abatement 
of  water  poUution  from  Industrial  sources 
could  be  achieved  by  1972.  In  addition,  the 
program  would  mean  Increased  employment 
and  economic  activity  without  loss  to  the 
taxpayer,  or  undue  hardship  to  any  Industry. 

Thermal  Pollution:  Thermal  poUution,  al- 
though relatively  new.  Is  no  less  dangerous  to 
the  quality  of  our  water  than  any  other  form 
of  pollution. 

Although  many  other  industries  can  pro- 
duce thermal  poUution,  the  greatest  threat 
comes  from  nuclear  power  plants  which  re- 
quire very  large  amounts  of  water  to  cool 
their  reactors.  Scientists  have  estimated  that 
by  the  year  2000,  as  a  result  of  construction 
of  the  nuclear  plants  necessary  to  meet  the 
nation's  rapidly  growing  power  needs,  virtu- 
ally all  of  our  water  will  be  seriously  de- 
graded as  a  result  of  thermal  poUution. 
Technologically,  It  Is  possible  to  resolve  this 
problem  through  the  construction  of  cooling 
towers,  bays,  and  other  devices. 

Under  my  Hudson  River  Compact  Act,  In- 
terior officials  compelled  the  AEC  to  add  a 
specific  condition — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation — to  Con  Edison's  license  for  Its  In- 
dian Point  No.  2  reactor,  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  Company  to  take  al!  necessary  steps 
to  prevent  thermal  pollution  before  the  fa- 
cility may  be  operated.  I  am  presently  taking 
legal  action  to  have  a  similar  condition 
added  to  the  license  for  Indian  Point  reactor 
No.  1,  which  has  been  in  operation  and 
causing  serious  damage  to  the  Hudson  since 
1963.  But  the  problem  should  not  be  resolved 
by  piecemeal  efforts.  We  must  have  a  na- 
tional criterion. 

To  compel  the  nation's  utilities  and  other 
Industries  producing  thermal  poUution  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  avoid  such  dam- 
age I  propose  to  Include  "thermal  poUution" 
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under  the  definition  of  "envlronmentaUy- 
damaglng"  material  and  to  require  that 
water  discharged  from  cooling  operations 
must  be  of  the  same  temperature  and  quaUty 
as  the  water  into  which  it  Is  being  dis- 
charged. Violators  vnn  be  subject  to  the  same 
fines  and  penalties  as  other  polluters. 

Municipal  Waste:  Sewage  and  other  munic- 
ipal wastes  are  the  other  major  source  of 
water  pollution  In  the  United  States  today. 
Even  after  5  years  of  our  highly-touted 
abatement  programs,  nearly  one  bUlion  gal- 
lons of  untreated  sewage  pour  dally  through 
the  mouth  of  New  York  Harbor.  New  York 
City  alone  contributes  450  mlUlon  gaUons, 
although  the  city  is  working  hard  to  improve 
this,  with  two  plants  under  construction  and 
new  connections  underway  with  existing 
plants.  But  the  fact  is  that,  today,  every 
community  In  the  State  Is  contributing  un- 
treated or  Inadequately  treated  sewage  to  oxu 
waterways. 

Even  the  few  sewage  treatment  facilities 
we  are  building  today  are  not  adequate.  Their 
effluent  Is  returned  to  our  rivers  and  streams 
rich  In  nitrates  and  phosphates  which  are 
themselves  dangerous  pollutants.  Not  only 
Is  this  damaging  the  waterways  but  It  repre- 
sents a  serious  waste,  for  nitrates  and  phos- 
phates are  potentially  valuable. 

The  answer  Is  a  major  national  commit- 
ment to  the  construction  of  effective  sew- 
age treatment  faciUties  which  wUl  completely 
recycle  sewage,  recapturing  valxiable  elements 
and  returning  water  of  the  highest  quality  to 
our  waterways.  We  have  the  technology  to 
accomplish  this  goal,  but  so  far,  we  lack 
the  commitment. 

I  propose  to  vest  a  single  Federal  agency, 
such  as  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  has  the  technological  capability  and 
engineering  know-how,  with  the  responsibil- 
ity for  carrying  out  this  national  program. 

Funding  for  the  construction  of  these 
treatment  facilities  should  be  70  percent  Fed- 
eral, with  the  state  governments  contribut- 
ing 20  percent  and  local  governments  con- 
tributing 10  percent.  The  Federal  share  could 
be  financed  at  a  fraction  of  the  Corps'  annual 
multl-blUion  dollar  budget  which  is  now  de- 
voted largely  to  environmentally-damaging 
projects  such  as  dam  building  and  dredging. 

Coastal  Waters:  Today,  we  are  endangering 
our  richest  marine  resotirce — our  coastal  wa- 
ters—by indiscriminate  dumping  of  sewage, 
sludge,  acids  and  Industrial  waste. 

As  1  pointed  out  last  February,  such  dump- 
ing operations  at  the  mouth  of  New  York 
Harbor  have  created  a  virtual  "Dead  Sea"  less 
than  12  mUes  from  New  York  beaches.  This  Is 
an  area  of  21  square  miles  virtually  devoid  of 
marine  life,  contaminated  with  virus  and 
bacteria  and  with  cancer-causing  heavy 
metals.  It  threatens  not  only  our  beaches, 
but  the  safety  of  our  marine  food  sources 
such  as  fish  and  clams.  Recently,  at  hearings 
held  as  a  result  of  this  report,  officials  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  admitted  that  there  are 
210  dumping  sites  in  our  coastal  waters. 
Sixty-one  of  these  are  on  the  East  Coast. 
Nlnety-flve  are  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
remainder  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along 
the  Pacific  shore.  In  addition,  there  Is  much 
unrecorded  dumping.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, In  response  to  my  demand,  has  called 
for  a  halt  to  Great  Lakes  dinnplng  but  has 
taken  no  effective  action  regarding  our 
coastal  waters. 

This  Intolewble  assault  upon  one  of  the 
moet  valuable  of  our  resources  must  be 
stopped.  I  propope  to  make  It  Illegal  for  any- 
one to  dump  environmentally-damaging  ma- 
terials In  our  coastal  waters.  Violators  shall 
be  fined  up  to  $10,000  for  each  violation. 
Police  authority  will  be  given  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  responsibility  for  de- 
termining whether  material  is  damaging  will 
be  vested  In  the  U.B.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Oceans:  Thor  Heyerdahl  in  his  current 
voyage  acroSB  the  Atlantic  in  the  *'Ra  H"  re- 
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porta  observing  subsuntlal  pollution  In  the 
form  of  large  globs  of  oil  floaUng  In  the 
ocean.  Experts  at  our  marine  laboratories 
have  stated  that  the  contamiuatlon  of  the 
ocean  from  oil  and  other  pollutants  Is  now 
so  great  that  If  we  were  to  halt  all  further 
environmental  assaults  upon  our  oceans 
today.  It  might  take  as  long  as  500  years  for 
the  oceans  to  recover.  I  propose  that  the 
United  States  government  call  upon  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  ]oln  In  a  treaty  to  forbid 
oceanic  pollution,  provide  effective  police 
mechanisms,  and  provide  substantial  fines  or 
other  punishment  for  violators. 

SOLID  WASTE 

"  One  Immediate  result  of  halting  all  forms 
of  water  pollution— and  air  pollution,  as 
well — will  be  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
already  nearly  unmanageable  volume  of  solid 
waste.  For  example,  although  It  Is  not  known 
exactly  how  much  sewage  sludge,  dredge 
spoil,  and  industrial  waste  Is  presently  being 
dumped  at  all  sites  In  U.S.  coastal  waters. 
It  Is  known  that  18  million  cubic  yards  an- 
nually Is  being  dumped  In  only  the  six  sites 
around  New  York  Harbor — and  the  volume  is 
Increasing  at  a  rate  that  will  double  every 
20  to  25  years. 

Even  without  the  addition  of  the  new 
sources  of  solid  waste  resulting  from  our  air 
and  water  abatement  pollution  programs, 
the  situation  would  be  critical.  The  average 
American  Is  responsible  for  nearly  six  pounds 
of  solid  waste  every  day.  Major  urban  areas 
like  New  York  are  hard-pressed  to  find  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  trash  and  garbage  that 
is  now  being  generated.  Traditionally,  these 
wastes  are  burned  In  low-efflclency  incinera- 
tors— In  themselves  significant  contributors 
to  air  pollution — or  are  used  as  landfill, 
which  has  resulted  In  the  loss  of  thousands, 
if  not  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  shallows, 
the  most  Important  resource  for  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  the  nation's  fisheries. 
Now  cities  like  New  York  are  literally  run- 
ning out  of  sites. 

A  major  contributor  to  the  existing  solid 
waste  problem  Is  the  American  packaging 
Industry  which  Is  responsible  for  as  much  as 
90  percent  of  the  total  volume.  There  must 
be  a  significant  commitment  of  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  of  blo-degradable 
packaging  materials,  packaging  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  consumer  but  which 
can  then  be  broken  down  and  recycled  Into 
the  environment  as  useful  products.  There 
are.  today,  a  number  of  companies  producing 
recycled  paper  which  would  other\*1se  Just 
add  to  the  volume  of  trash,  and  a  European 
company  has  reported  success  In  developing 
bottles  made  of  material  that  is  completely 
blo-degradable. 

For  materials  that  are  not  blo-degradable 
and  cannot  be  recycled,  the  most  effective 
method  Is  high -heat  incineration  which  has 
been  successfully  developed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries but  used  only  on  a  limited,  demonstra- 
Uon  basis  In  the  United  States.  High-heat 
Incineration  (3.000  degrees)  can  be  carried 
out  with  virtually  no  air  pollution,  and  can 
reduce  solid  wastes  by  94  to  96  percent.  In  the 
process  It  produces  a  material  called  "frit", 
which  Is  useful  In  the  construction  of  build- 
ing blocks,  road  beds,  and  is  now  being  tested 
for  use  as  fireproofing  material. 

Many  of  our  other  wastes  can  be  recycled 
without  incineration  and  play  a  valuable  role 
In  our  economy.  For  example,  the  sewage 
sludge  which  Is  now  poisoning  our  coastal 
waters,  is — If  properly  treated — a  valuable 
source  of  phosphate  and  nitrate,  which  ex- 
perts tell  us  are  now  In  short  supply,  and  wUl 
■Don  be  vitally  needed  to  maintain  agricul- 
tural food  supplies  and  meet  the  needs  of  our 
growing  population. 

I  propose  that  the  Division  of  Solid  Wastes 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  ftnd 
Welfare  be  upgraded  and  given  responsibil- 
ity for  the  development  of  a  national  solid 
waste  program.  Working  In  cooperation  with 
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State  and  local  governments,  the  Division 
would  be  charged  with  developing  a  three- 
point  effort:  (a)  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  blo-degradable  packaging  materials, 
(b)  to  develop  effective  methods  of  recycling 
of  material  suitable  for  such  use  and  (c)  to 
direct  the  installation  of  effective  high  In- 
cineration facilities  to  serve  our  population 
centers. 

Radioactive  Wastes:  Another  result  of  oiu 
tremendous  technical  achievement  which  has 
created  a  serious  environmental  problem  Is 
the  growing  uses  of  radioactive  materials — in 
power  generation,  medical  applications,  and 
other  peaceful  uses.  This  use,  which  Is  ex- 
panding rapidly,  produces  radioactive  wastes, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  dangerous  and 
are  not  being  adequately  handled  at  this 
time.  The  radioactive  wastes  from  the  used 
fuel  cells  of  nuclew  power  plants  are  cur- 
rently disposed  of  only  In  two  sites  In  the 
entire  United  States.  One  of  these  la  In 
Cattaraugas  County  In  New  York,  30  miles 
southeast  of  Buffalo.  The  present  facility  at 
Cattaraugas  County  Is  discharging  radio- 
active materials  Into  the  local  waters  at 
about  ten  times  the  allowable  level  set  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  AEC 
has  failed  to  act. 

Unfortunately,  although  It  has  the  au- 
thority. New  York  State  has  not  taken  any 
action,  apparently  for  two  reasons.  First,  It 
reUes  upon  the  AEC  and  also  because  the 
waters  In  which  the  material  Is  being  dis- 
charged are  not  classified  as  drinking  water. 
Clearly  whether  or  not  people  drink  the 
radioactive  water.  It  poees  a  threat  to  public 
health  which  must  not  be  tolerated. 

Equally  serious  on  a  national  level  la  the 
fact  that  many  experts.  Including  promi- 
nent scientists  In  the  AEC,  beUeve  the 
agency's  standards  are  much  too  lax.  The 
State  of  Maryland,  for  example,  recently 
established  standards  one  percent  of  those 
set  by  the  AEC. 

The  discharge  presently  taking  place  In 
the  waters  of  Cattaraugas  County  would  be 
halted  with  the  enactment  of  my  proposal 
to  forbid  the  dumping  of  environmentally- 
damaging  materials  In  the  U.S.  waterways. 
But  In  the  long  run,  this  Is  not  enough. 

None  of  the  presently  proposed  methods 
for  disposing  of  radioactive  materials — deep 
wells,  ocean  dumping— provide  effective 
safeguards. 

I  propose  that  a  high-level  conunlsslon  of 
sclentuts  should  be  estabUshed  immediately 
to  carry  out  independent  research  to  de- 
termine safe  levels  of  radioactive  exposure 
and  safe  and  effective  methods  of  disposing 
of  radioactive  wastes.  The  AEC.  representing 
a  vested  Interest  In  promoting  nuclear  de- 
velopment, should  play  no  role  whatsoever  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  commission. 

Aia    POLLtmON 

As  with  water  pollution,  present  air  pollu- 
tion programs  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels 
are  wholly  ineffective — and  for  many  the 
same  reason. 

After  five  years  we  have  clear  proof  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965  is  an  almost  mean- 
ingless law.  Its  principal  weakness  la  the 
failure  to  attack  pollution  at  the  source. 
Under  the  Act.  the  National  Air  PoUuUan 
Control  Administration  (NAPCA)  Is  allowed 
to  set  standards  for  ambient  air  quality.  It 
Is  not  charged  with  responsibility  for  locat- 
ing pollution  sources,  nor  does  It  have  effec- 
tive enforcement  powers.  In  fact,  polluters 
may  use  the  Act  to  evade  enforcement  for  at 
least  seven  and  some  cases  aa  much  as  17 
years. 

Further  proof  of  the  Act's  failure  can  be 
seen  In  New  York  State  where  It  has  per- 
mitted the  absurd  gerrymandering  of  air 
quality  districts  so  as  to  protect  industrial 
polluters. 

At  present,  the  NAPCA's  research  la  car- 
ried on  In  such  a  manner  that  there  are  no 
meaningful  standards  for  many  of  the  moat 
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dangerous  pollutants.  For  example.  In  March 
of  this  year,  I  reve.iled  that  the  agency  had 
no  plan  to  set  standards  governing  concen- 
trations of  asbestos  dust  before  1972,  In  spite 
of  the  fait  that  this  is  the  only  form  of  air 
pollution  definitely  proven  to  cause  lung 
cancer.  As  a  result,  millions  of  New  Yorkers 
have  been  exposed  to  serious  health  hazards 
due  to  the  spraying  of  asbestos  which  Is  used 
as  fireproohng  material  In  many  buildings. 
Fortunately,  following  my  report.  New  York 
City  acted  expedltlomly  to  ban  fvirther  spray- 
ing, but  the  residents  of  other  cities  through- 
out the  State  and  the  nation,  do  not  have 
similar  protection. 

I  propose  that  air  pollution  abatement  laws 
be  reorganized  along  the  lines  I  have  pro- 
posed for  our  water  pollution  abatement 
laws. 

First,  NAPCA  will  be  given  the  authority 
to  set  and  enforce  standards  for  Individual 
sources  of  pollution,  if  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments fall  to  act  by  January,  1972.  Fines 
oT  81,000  for  each  day  of  violation  will  be 
established  and  a  program  of  long-term,  low- 
interest  Federal  loans  set  up  for  Industries 
that  can  establish  that  compliance  will  cause 
undue  hardship. 

Second,  the  NAPCA  wUl  be  required  to 
undertake  an  Immediate  evaluation  of  all 
sources  of  air  pollution  and  to  set  meaning- 
ful criteria  for  emissions. 

Plnallv.  citizens  will  be  given  the  power  to 
go  into  Federal  court  to  enjoin  violators,  if 
government  officials  fall  to  act. 

NOISE    POLLUTION 

We  are  only  recently  coming  to  recognize 
the  serious  effect  that  excessive  noise  can 
have  upon  people  and  upon  the  natural  en- 
vironment. SclenUsto  in  this  country  and  in 
England  have  found  that  noise  can  and  does 
cause  deafness,  plays  a  significant  role  In 
mental  Illness,  and  has  as  yet  not  wholly- 
understood  effects  upon  the  central  nervous 
system. 

Most  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to 
the  noise  pollution  from  Jet  aircraft.  An 
amendment  which  I  proposed  to  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  and 
which  has  now  been  enacted  into  law,  should 
give  citizens  the  necessary  legal  basis  for 
protecting  themselves  from  aircraft  noise 
resulting  from  new  airport  construction.  But 
citizens  are  exi)osed  to  Intolerable  levels  of 
noise  from  other  sources  in  their  community 
and  their  places  of  work. 

I  propose  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law 
establishing  an  authority  to  conduct  research 
to  determine  acceptable  levels  of  noise  and 
to  propose  effective  legislation  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  excessive  exposure. 

POPDL.\TION 

Basic  to  all  Of  our  environmental  problems 
is  the  problem  of  our  population  explosion. 
We  can  readily  see  that  our  present  popu- 
lation of  over  200  million— utilizing  both 
renewable  and  non-renewable  resources, 
contributing  to  pollution,  noise,  congestion 
and  stress — challenges  our  existing  Institu- 
tions. How  much  more  serious  will  be  the 
problem  at  the  end  of  the  century  when  we 
win  be  300  million  In  number  and  probably 
consuming  more  goods  per  capita  than  we 
are  now. 

As  a  priority  program,  we  should  start 
Immediately  to  determine  what  our  popula- 
tion goals  wlU  be  and  to  work  out  the 
methods  through  which  we  will  achieve  these 
goals.  An  effective  program  should  include 
family  planning  assistance,  removal  of  all 
state  and  local  barriers  presently  interfering 
with  the  right  of  a  doctor  to  give  birth  con- 
trol Information  and  to  perform  abortions 
as  he  and  the  patient  deem  necessary  and 
desirable. 

CXNOLUi 

Finally,  v»  must  aee  that  every  Federal 
and  state  program  contains  provisions  with 
language  similar  to  that  which  I  included  In 
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the  "Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970,"  stating  that  it  is  declared  to  be 
national  policy  that  each  Federal  project, 
"shall  provide  for  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  the  natural  resources  and  the 
quality  of  environment  of  the  Nation  .  .  . 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  flah  and  wild- 
life, natural,  scenic,  and  recreation  assets, 
water  and  air  quality,  and  other  factors 
affecting  the  environment  ..."  In  addi- 
tion, each  provision  should  Include  similar 
language  enabling  the  citizen  to  hold  gov- 
ernment agencies  accountable  for  the  way  in 
which  they  discharge  their  environmental 
reeponslbllltiee. 


REDUCED  AIR  FARES  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
tional economic  condition  causes  difftcul- 
tles  In  all  sectors,  but  the  pinch  of  infla- 
tion is  felt  particularly  hard  by  those  who 
are  forced  to  live  off  fixed  Incomes,  espe- 
cially the  elderly.  They  have  worked 
faithfully  all  their  lives  but  are  now  faced 
with  financial  insecurity  as  their  savings 
and  their  pensions  are  eaten  away  by 
inflation. 

The  social  security  increase,  which  I 
strongly  supported  and  which  was  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress,  was  a  small 
and  long-overdue  improvement.  More 
needs  to  be  done,  however,  to  assure  our 
senior  citizens  a  satisfying  and  enjoyable 
life  in  their  later  years. 

One  important  measure  which  Con- 
gress should  take  is  to  pass  my  bill  pro- 
viding for  reduced  air  fares  for  the  elder- 
ly on  a  standby  basis.  I  first  introduced 
this  bill  in  1968  during  the  90th  Congress 
and  introduced  a  similar  version  this 
year. 

The  arrangement  I  propose  is  not  new 
In  the  United  States,  because  it  Is  pres- 
ently applied  to  our  Nation's  youth.  An 
individual  would  be  allowed  to  purchase 
a  ticket  at  a  reduced  rate  but  would  not 
be  able  to  reserve  a  seat  on  any  particular 
flight.  He  would  wait  in  "standby"  status 
until  it  became  clear  that  empty  spaces 
were  available. 

The  ability  to  travel  at  low  prices  would 
provide  beneflts  for  all  concerned.  Most 
importantly,  of  course,  it  would  enable 
people  65  years  of  age  and  over  to  break 
their  present  enforced  immobility  and  the 
isolation  and  loneliness  it  often  causes. 
It  is  ironic  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  men 
and  women  have  time  to  visit  family  and 
friends,  high  transportation  costs  keep 
them  at  home  and  often  alone.  We  should 
do  everything  possible  to  enable  our  older 
citizens  to  use  their  leisure  time  to  the 
best  advantage,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
source  of  enjosrment  and  not  a  burden. 
Permitting  them  to  fly  during  nonpeak 
hours  for  reduced  prices  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  this  goal. 

Moreover,  this  policy  would  produce 
economic  benefits  for  the  airlines,  by  fill- 
ing up  seats  which  would  otherwise  re- 
main vacant.  A  new  market  would  be 
created  consisting  of  people  who  would 
not  be  able  to  travel  at  regular  prices,  but 
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who  would  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fiy  if  the  rates  were  within  their 
means. 

In  an  era  of  larger  aircraft,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  seats  available  on  a  given  flight  will 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
unused,  nonrevenue-producing  seats,  it 
is  only  good  economics  to  utilize  this  ex- 
cess capacity  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  partic- 
ularly appropriate  at  this  time  of  infla- 
tion smd  economic  uncertainty  for  the 
Congress  to  have  special  concern  for 
those  who,  because  of  the  dependence 
upon  fixed  incomes  are  most  seriously 
affected.  I  believe  that  my  bill  would 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
lives  of  our  senior  citizens  and  benefit  the 
airlines  at  the  same  time. 

I  urge  its  early  passage. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S. 
BROOMFIELD 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  much  has  already  been  said 
about  the  shortcomings  of  our  country 
and  our  democratic  system.  Too  much 
said  and  not  enough  done. 

When  we  focus  our  attention  on  a 
shortcoming  in  our  system  that  attention 
seems  to  amplify  the  shortcoming  far 
beyond  its  proper  relationship  to  its  en- 
vironment. 

That  perhaps  occurs  because  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  overwhelming 
number  of  taken-for-granted  ingredients 
of  our  day-to-day  system  that  are  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  respected  friend  and 
colleague,  William  S.  Broomfield,  had 
an  opportunity  last  Sunday  to  address 
the  Michigan  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  he 
took  great  advantage  of  that  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  many  of  the  things  that 
are  good  about  America  and  the  direc- 
tion our  country  is  taking. 

Because  I  feel  that  we  all  can  benefit 
from  Mr.  Broomfield's  remarks,  I  am 
commending  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

A  quarter  century  ago,  the  world  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  peace,  shaken  by  years  of 
war  but  confident  of  the  future. 

There  was  Joy  in  the  prospect  of  an  end  to 
destruction,  an  end  to  bloodshed  and  sudden 
death. 

There  was  sadness  In  the  knowledge  that 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  would  not  be 
with  us  to  share  the  wonders  of  a  world 
without  war. 

But  there  was  a  u.iiversal  sense  that  the 
sacrifice  had  been  worthwhile,  that  the  Ideals 
and  freedoms  so  many  died  to  preserve  had 
survived  imdamaged  and  that  their  value 
had  been  enhanced. 

There  was  an  obligation  to  carry  on  In  the 
names  of  those  no  longer  with  us,  to  make 
certain  their  hopes  and  dreams  would  be 
fulfilled. 

Today,  we  stand  on  the  downside  of  an- 
other terrible  war,  one  that  has  been  almost 
as  costly  In  terms  of  bloodshed,  destruction 
and  heartache. 

But  unlike  World  War  n.  the  war  In  Viet- 
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nam  has  cost  us  dearly  In  our  self-confidence 
and  our  pride.  We  are  a  nation  given  to  mo- 
ments of  shame  and  sell-doubt.  We  some- 
times question  our  motives,  our  past 
achievements  and  even  the  very  Ideals  for 
which  we  fought  with  so  much  determina- 
tion Just  25  years  ago. 

We  have  tuned-in  those  always  willing  to 
tell  us  our  faults  and  we  are  listening  to 
them  as  never  before.  We  seem  to  find  mor- 
bid satisfaction  In  bearing  again  and  again 
what  is  bad  about  America. 

The  dedicated  anarchists  and  the  kill- 
them-lf-they  don't  agree  crowd  has  always 
been  with  us.  hanging  around  the  fringes  of 
organized  society. 

The  defects  they  point  to,  for  the  most 
part,  have  always  been  there,  txx>. 

Most  Americans  have  been  secvire  enough 
and  confident  enough  to  listen  to  them  with 
one  ear.  without  losing  tbelr  balance,  their 
ideals,  and  their  sense  of  what  Is  right  and 
what  Is  wrong. 

But  now  many  are  not  sure  anymore. 
We  have  opened  the  door  vide  to  these 
prophets  of  doom  and  given  them  center- 
stage  in  the  Congress,  on  our  televisi<m 
screens,  the  front  pages  of  our  new^sapers 
end  in  our  minds. 

We  tell  ourselves  that  there  might  be  some 
truth  to  what  they  say. 

Of  course  there  Is.  We  were  never  perfect. 
But  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  whole  picture 
and  to  Ulk  about  what  U  right  with  Amer- 
ica. 

It  Is  time  to  remember  what  we  believe  in, 
what  we  have  fought  and  died  for  in  the 
past  and  to  compare  that  with  the  history 
of  other  societies  and  other  countries. 

It  is  time  to  turn  our  mirror  outward  and 
end  this  morbid  self-examination.  We  need 
to  let  that  mirror  reflect  the  rest  of  the  world 
aa  it  really  is.  with  all  of  its  imperfections. 
By  comparison  there  la  a  great  deal  that  Is 
right  with  America. 

It  Is  time  to  give  otir  President  the  support 
he  needs  to  end  this  long  war  In  Asia — at  the 
very  least  we  must  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  until  his  efforts  have  had  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  succeed. 

The  hate-peddlers  and  flrebombers  have 
never  had  it  so  good. 

They  find  themselves  suddenly — and  p«>b- 
ably  to  their  surprise — with  a  larger  audience 
than  they  could  ever  have  hoped  for  in  their 
wildest  dreams. 

They  are  ready  to  use  every  trick  In  the 
book  to  convince  us  that  everything  we  be- 
lieve in  is  dark  and  ugly. 

If  there  is  a  wart  on  America's  face,  we 
are  told  to  chop  off  Its  head. 

The  honest  idealism  of  your  children  and 
grandchildren  is  their  number  one  target. 

The  theories  of  Marx,  Hitler,  Mao  and  a 
whole  list  of  revolutionaries  you  and  I  never 
heard  of  are  paraded  skillfully  through  our 
sons  and  daughters  heads. 

"The  way  to  make  this  country  better  Is  to 
destroy  it."  our  kids  are  told  In  a  hundred 
different  ways.  The  brighter  the  child,  the 
smoother  the  He  Is  told. 

At  stake  in  every  one  of  these  confronta- 
tions are  the  souls  of  our  children  and  the 
soul  of  our  country. 
What  can  we  do  about  it? 
If  we  tell  our  children  America  Is  perfect, 
they  will  pity  us. 

They  dont  know  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  tell  them  they  never  had  It  so  good. 
And,   If  we   order  them  to   be  patriotic, 
they'll  break  our  hearts. 
The  thing  to  do  Is  to  tell  them  the  truth. 
America  Is  the  greatest  experiment  In  hu- 
man dignity  and  freedom  ever  attempted  by 
man.  But  It  is  still  an  experiment — one  that 
la  not  yet  completed.  A  new  generation  of 
Americana  must  make  it  better. 

But  they  need  our  help.  Nobody  can  do 
much   about  Amwlca's  todays   and   tomor- 
rows. If  he  doeent  understand  her  yester- 
days. 
We  must  remind  them  of  those  yester- 
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<U;s— yesterdays  that  you  are  better 
equipped  to  describe  than  anyone. 

We  must  remind  tbem  that  the  American 
fla(  Is  a  symbol,  not  Just  a  colorful  piece  ol 
dotb  that  you  and  I  worship  blindly. 

It  Is  the  symbol  of  all  we  believe  In.  all 
we  have  fought  for.  and  all  we  hope  to  be. 
It  Is  the  sum  of  our  spirit  and  the  Insignia 
of  our  pride. 

We  must  renUnd  our  young  people  what 
America  has  accomplished  under  that  fisg 
in  Just  200  years  and  ask  them  to  measure 
those  achlevemeuts  against  thoee  of  any  na- 
tion In  history. 

We  must  concede  our  shortcomings,  but 
never  doubt  our  accomplishments  or  the  di- 
rection In  which  we  are  headed. 

To  thoee  who  say  that  our  Constitution, 
o\ir  system,  our  Ideals  are  no  g^xxl  because 
we  have  not  a<^eved  the  perfect  society, 
we  must  aak  them  to  show  us  a  workable 
alternative. 

We  must  challenge  them  to  stop  burning 
and  start  building. 

And,  we  must  remind  them  again  and 
again  that  this  great  system  remains  In- 
tact— not  by  accident — but  because  of  the 
saorlilce  and  courage  of  those  Americans  we 
honor  today 

Because  they  faced  an  enemy  unafraid,  we. 
as  Individuals,  enjoy  more  freedom  than  any 
other  civilization. 

These  young  men  died  for  us.  Now,  they 
ask  only  that  we  live  for  them,  for  the  coun- 
try they  loved,  and  for  the  ideals  In  which 
they  believed. 

As  we  honor  these  brave  Americans  and 
mark  the  end  of  one  cruel  war.  ^et  us  imlte 
In  our  support  and  our  prayers  for  am  end 
to  that  terrible  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

That  war.  like  others,  will  end  and  we  will 
go  forward  as  a  nation  to  other  things. 

Let  us  do  so  confidently,  weeping  only  for 
the  past,  making  sure  there  will  be  no  cause 
for  tears  in  the  future. 


POWS— PRESSURE  ON  HANOI 
IMPERATIVE 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  paramount  concern  to  America  at 
this  tiire.  is  the  goal  of  achieving  peace 
in  Vietnam.  However,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned lest  we,  in  our  determined  quest 
for  peace,  lose  sight  of  another  vital  ef- 
fort— that  of  freeing  and  bringing  home 
more  than  1.500  Americans  who  are 
either  prisoners  of  war  or  who  are  listed 
as  mis^ng  in  action. 

My  concern  is  shared  by  many  other 
Americans  who  are  attempting,  both 
through  individual  and  organized  efforts, 
to  obtain  freedom  for  the  prisoners, 
many  of  whom  have  suffered  cruel  and 
inhumane  treatment  during  their  cap- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  to 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  National 
Review,  written  by  Priscilla  L.  Buckley, 
In  whlcii  she  gives  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tion that  some  of  the  concerned  wives  of 
POW's  are  taking : 

PBOOirxKS  or  Wab:   Thkt  Also  Satvx 
( By  Prlsdlla  L.  Buckley ) 

rm  Mrs.  WllUam  Schuddy.  she  said  over 
the  phone.  She  and  two  friends  were  In  town 
for  a  couple  of  days  making  the  rounds  and 
they'd  like  to  see  my  brother,  or  me.  or  any- 
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one  Id  designate  on  the  staff.  "My  hus- 
band's been  a  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam  for 
five  ye*rs,"  she  explained,  "and  we're  orga- 
nizing to  do  something  about  It."  because 
she  didn't  add,  It  doesn't  look  as  if  any  one 
else  will. 

I  don't  know  what  I  expected.  Middle-aged 
women,  I  suppose,  emotional,  pent-up.  driven. 
But  the  three  who  came  In  the  door  were, 
well.  kids.  Bright,  attractive,  with  that 
clean  tanned  outdoor  look  of  so  many  young 
American  women.  Attractive,  and  deter- 
mined. 

Jane  Schuddy  made  the  Introductions. 
Kathy  Plowman,  a  pretty  dark  Intense  girl, 
very  thin.  "Her  husband's  been  missing  In 
action  three  years."  The  blonde  on  the  other 
side,  with  a  gamin  haircut  and  the  uig  smile 
Is  Candy  Parish.  "Her  husband's  been  miss- 
ing In  action  for  two  years."  MIA — Missing 
In  Action.  That  means  that  there  has  been 
no  official  word  since  their  planes  went  down. 
Candy  has  this  to  go  on.  The  backup  filer 
In  her  husband's  plane  la  In  a  North  Viet- 
namese prison  camp:  his  wife  has  heard  from 
him.  But  he  hasnt  mentioned  Chuck  Parish. 
Candy  smllee.  all  but  apologizes.  "I've  built 
a  lot  on  a  little."  she  says.  The  other  flier 
has  occasionally  used  "we'aU"  In  hla  let- 
ters— "but  then  he's  a  Southerner."  CoiUd 
that  "we'all.''  so  casually  dropped  In  a  letter, 
mean  that  Chuck  Parish  is  alive?  Candy 
doesnt  know.  Kathy  Plowman's  straw  Is  this. 
A  couple  of  weeks  after  her  Navy  husband's 
plane  disappeared,  two  Americans  were  spot- 
ted and  their  descriptions  tally  pretty  well 
with  the  description  of  James  Plowman  and 
his  pilot.  Two  of  the  nine  prisoners  who  have 
been  released  have  mentioned  Buzz  Ellison. 
Buzz  Ellison  was  Jamee  Plowman's  pilot.  She 
wants  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  why  she, 
too.  continues  to  hope.  There  was  this  other 
woman.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  she  beard  from 
her  husband:  He'd  been  missing  four  and  a 
half  years.  AU  that  time  she'd  been  writing 
him — writing  into  the  void.  In  that  first  let- 
ter to  her  he  asks  how  the  child  Is.  Kathy 
wants  to  make  sure  I  get  It.  Child,  not  son  or 
da-ughter.  The  wife  was  pregnant  when  he 
was  shot  down.  He  assumes  a  child  was  bom. 
But  when  he  doesn't  say  boy  o:  girl,  mention 
a  name,  she  knows  that  all  thoee  letters,  over 
all  those  years,  addressed  to  Central  Poet 
Office.  Hanoi,  have  been  held  up  or  destroyed. 
Why  did  they  decide  to  let  him  write  at  all? 
And  why  now? 

The  women  have  an  answer.  Because  of  the 
pressure  they  and  other  men  and  women 
like  them  have  brought  to  bear.  Because  of 
the  puUlcltr  they're  giving  to  the  issue.  And 
they  trot  out  the  figures.  They  are  1.586 
men  missing  In  action  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  (no  one  has  heard  any- 
thing from  any  man  missing  in  the  South 
or  in  Laoe  so  for  the  moment  we  won't  count 
them).  About  eight  hundred  of  the  missing 
men  are  fliers,  shot  down  over  the  North. 
In  the  five  years  from  1965  to  1969.  six  hun- 
dred had  come  out  from  115  men;  in  the  six 
months  between  December  1969  and  June 
1970 — after  the  families  started  agitating — 
1.200  letters  have  been  received  from  320 
men.  And  they  mention  something  else.  A 
yeex  or  more  ago.  In  November  1968.  Hanoi 
announced  that  it  would,  as  a  humanitarian 
gesture,  release  three  prisoners  to  a  delega- 
tion of  peaceniks  headed  by  Rennle  Davis 
and  Dave  Delllnger.  And  they  did.  They  set 
free  three  Americans,  none  of  whom  had 
been  in  their  hands  more  than  six  months, 
all  of  whom  were  in  good  shape.  When  Secre- 
tary Laird,  last  May,  devoted  an  entire  speech 
to  the  prisoner  issue,  Hanoi's  response  was 
to  allow  six  Americans  (one  of  them  Admiral 
McCain's  son — it  was  the  first  word  be  re- 
ceived that  his  son  was  alive)  to  broadcast 
messages  that  they  were  alive  and  well.  In 
addition,  Hanoi  freed  another  three  prison- 
ers. This  time,  because  Hanoi  wanted  to 
wring  the  greatest  possible  credit  Interna- 
tionally from  the  gesture.  It  freed  men  who 
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had  been  in  prlFon  two  or  more  years,  men 
m  need  of  medical  care.  They,  too,  were 
released  to  a  peace  delegation. 

What  about  the  peaceniks  and  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  prisoners?  I  asked.  I 
had  read  that  some  women  had  refused  to 
acc^t  mail  from  their  husbands  which  the 
peaceniks  had  brought  out  rather  than  go 
along  with  demands  that  they  Join  the  end- 
the-war  propaganda  campaign. 

Kathy  doesn't  buy  it.  We  can't,  she  says. 
"Well  grab  at  any  sUaw."  If  they  have  to 
work  through  the  Dellingers  &  Haydens  & 
Welssea  they  will.  Candy,  who  was  one  of  the 
wives  who  went  to  Paris  last  year  to  plead 
with  the  Vietnamese  delegation  for  news  of 
their  husbands.  cMnments  that  when  they 
asked  North  Vietnamese  delegate  Xuan  Oanh 
what  they  could  do  to  help,  he  told  them  to 
work  with  Dr.  Spock  and  Women  Strike  for 
Peace.  "We  dropped  that  right  there."  she 
says.  She  adds  that  Xuan  Oanh  was  the  only 
delegate  who  would  see  them  at  all  and  that 
he  was  very  kind,  very  sympathetic.  He  hasnt 
been  heard  from  since.  He's  not  in  Paris. 
Candy  muses.  "You  dont  suppose  they've 
sent  him  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail?"  The 
others  are  amused.  They've  heard  it  before 
but  still  it's  tun.  Anyway,  they  tell  me. 
Hanoi's  position  Is  that  all  American  prison- 
ers In  its  camps  are  allowed  to  write  one  let- 
ter a  month  to  their  families  and  the  reason 
the  wives  and  parents  arent  getting  the 
letters  is  that,  what  else?  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  doesnt  want  the  letters 
delivered  and  intercepts  them.  Jane  explains 
further.  "We  address  our  mail  to  the  prison- 
ers, care  of  Central  Post  Office.  Hanoi.  They 
obviously  think  that  all  mail  to  the  States 
goes  through  a  Central  Poet  Office,  Washing- 
ton. D.C." 

Hanoi,  they  say.  Is  big  on  gestures  and 
pronouncements.  But,  all  told  over  the  years, 
It  has  released  only  nine  Americans,  in  groups 
of  three  and  always  to  the  custody  of  Ameri- 
can peaceniks.  It  has  never  given  out  any- 
thing like  a  complete  list  of  its  prisonere.  It 
gives  out  the  news  In  dribs  and  drabs  to  suit 
its  own  piuposes.  Examples:  Hanoi  did  re- 
spond to  an  appeal  by  Swedish  Prime  Minis- 
ter Palme.  It  gave  him  a  list — the  first  and 
only  official  list  incidentally.  And  It  con- 
tained fourteen  names — only  two  of  which 
are  new.  A  list  published  by  Chicago  Veterans 
for  Peace  last  November  had  "dated"  infor- 
mation according  to  the  Pentagon.  Two  of 
the  seven  photographs  were  of  men  who  had 
been  released  a  year  earlier.  A  second  list  re- 
leased that  same  week  had  only  one  new 
name.  Last  Christmas,  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  with  great  fanfare,  published  a  list  of 
141  names  it  had  brought  back  from  Hanoi. 
Most  of  them  were  repeats,  very  few  were 
new.  Jane  Interjects:  "Bill's  name  Is  on  all 
those  lists.  I  wish  It  werent.  I  wish  some 
other  women  could  know  what  bad  happened 
to  her  husband. "  A  fortnight  ago  there  was 
a  big  flurry.  Cora  Weiss,  of  the  Committee 
of  Liaison  with  Families  of  Servicemen  De- 
tained in  North  Vietnam,  brought  out  a  list 
of  334  names.  Hanoi  radio  announced  that 
this  was  the  list  of  all  the  men  It  had  In  Its 
prison  camps— complete  and  final.  But  the 
United  States  knows  of  376  men  that  North 
Vietnam  holds  or  has  held.  This  latest  list 
like  so  many  In  the  past  was.  according  to  a 
Pentagon  spokesman.  "Inaccurate,  incom- 
plete, from  unofficial  sources."  He  added: 
"There  are  no  names  on  the  list  that  are  new 

to  \M." 

The  prisoners  are  an  asset  to  Hanoi,  says 
Kathy.  North  Vietnam  can  dole  out  the 
names,  allow  more  letters  out,  let  parcels 
and  lettere  In,  for  Its  own  propagandlstic 
purposes,  when  It  wants  to  and  how  it  wants 
to.  "We've  got  to  change  that.  We've  got  to 
put  so  much  pressure  on  them  that  these 
prisoners  will  become  a  liability  to  the 
North."  That's  what  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  Is  all  about. 

What  about  H.  Ross  Perot?  He's  the  Texas 
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multimillionaire  who  flew  a  planeload  of 
food  parcels,  Christmas  gifts,  medical  sup- 
plies and  letters  to  Laos  last  Christmas  hew- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  deUver  them  to  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vietnam. 
Which  he  never  got  to  do.  Candy  and  Kathy 
and  Jane  think  Perot  Is  great.  He's  got  no 
personal  axe  to  grind.  But  he  did  something 
that  dramatized  the  situation.  They  teU  this 
story  about  that  abortive  mission  of  his. 

In  Vientiane,  the  Laotian  capital.  North 
Vietnamese  delegates  threw  back  at  Perot 
the  charge  that  prisoners  of  the  "army  of 
national  liberation"— technically  Hanoi  con- 
tinues not  to  acknowledge  that  Northerners 
are  fighting  In  the  South — were  being  mis- 
treated m  South  Vietnamese  POW  camps. 
Perot  flew  to  Saigon.  He  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  newsmen,  of  photographers,  of 
TV  camera  crews  and  of  the  UJB.  and  South 
Vietnamese  authorities.  His  group  toured  the 
POW  camps.  They  took  pictures,  stills  and 
movies.  They  talked  to  the  prisoners.  They 
collected  thousands  of  letters  from  them  for 
their  families  back  North.  Back  to  Vientiane. 
The  North  Vietnamese  refused  to  look  at  evi- 
dence. They  wouldn't  accept  the  pictures. 
And  Perot  wouldn  t  hand  over  the  lettere. 
The  prisonere  had  told  him  to  deliver  them 
to  their  families  U  he  could  but  by  no  means 
to  entrust  them  to  North  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities or  even  to  Central  Post  Office  Ha- 
noi. They  feared  reprisals  against  their  fami- 
lies. 

Once  a  man  sets  forth  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  he  Is  gone,  flnlshed — he  might 
as  well  be  vaporised — so  far  as  hU  family  in 
the  North  is  concerned.  It  Is  a  one-way 
street.  Nothing  comes  back  up  the  traU  by 
way  of  news.  No  R&Rs  for  Hanoi's  soldlere; 
no  one-year  toure  In  the  war  zone.  The  sol- 
dier. If  he  survives,  will  not  return  home  un- 
til the  batUe  has  been  won  and  South  Viet- 
nam conquered. 

Every  week  American  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese authorities  file  a  report,  as  required  by 
the  Geneva  Convention,  with  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  In  Geneva  giving  in  all  the 
required  detail  the  names,  condition  and 
place  of  Incarceration  of  captured  North 
Vietnamese  troops.  That  list  Is  there  In  Ge- 
neva and  available.  Hanoi  has  never  con- 
sulted It.  North  Vietnam's  Candys  and 
Kathys  and  Janes  could  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  their  husbands  and  brothers  and 
sons;  could  know  If  they  are  In  prison.  If 
they  have  been  wounded,  how  they  are  now, 
whether  or  not  they  are  dead.  But  that  nUght 
get  in  the  way  of  the  Communist  wave  of 
the  future  Ho  and  his  successors  are  plan- 
ning for  Indochina,  It  might  Indicate  the 
dimensions  of  the  losses  suffered  by  North 
Vietnam  In  the  South.  So  there  will  be  no 
letters  home,  no  lists  of  dead  and  wounded, 
no  information.  Just  the  memory  of  the 
heroic  soldier  In  the  army  of  national  libera- 
tion flghtlng  to  the  death  against  the  yankee 
Imperialists  and  their  corrupt  lackeys  In 
Saigon. 

Most  of  the  letters  by  thoee  abandoned 
North  Vietnamese  POWs  lie  In  sacks  In  ware- 
houses today:  the  pictures  are  going  brown 
around  the  edges.  A  few  csn  be  seen  right 
now  In  an  exhibit  mounted  and  paid  for  by 
Perot  In  the  crypt  of  the  Capitol  In  Wash- 
ington. They  show  Northern  prisoners  In  the 
Southern  camps;  they  also  show  a  few  pic- 
tures of  American  prisonere  In  the  North. 
A  man  In  a  cage. 

"I  knew  they  kept  them  In  cages,  and 
about  the  cockroaches  and  the  rats,"  Candy 
says.  "But  I  didn't  know,  before  I  saw  those 
pictures,  that  they  were  fastened  down.  Ly- 
ing on  their  backs,  with  their  legs  and  arms 
fettered  .  .  .  Lots  of  them  have  dysen- 
tery. .  .  ." 

Janle  adds:  'In  some  places  they  Just  dig 
holes  In  the  ground  and  drop  them  in.  They 
throw  food  down  to  them,  and  let  them  live 
there  In  their  own  waste." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  mention  these  facts  with  very  Uttle 
emotion.  But  then  these  are  the  kind  of 
facts  they've  been  living  with  for  flve,  three, 
two  yeara. 

What  worries  them  now  Is  Vletnamlza- 
tlon. 

American  troop  withdrawals  continue. 
South  Vietnam  takes  over  more  and  more 
of  the  actual  flghtlng.  Eventually  our  troop 
presence  is  skeletal.  The  fighting  continues 
m  desultory  fashion,  on  a  hit-and-run  raid 
level.  There's  no  formal  armistice  or  peace 
treaty.  Just  the  de-escalation.  That's  what 
everyone  is  hoping  for  from  Richard  Nixon 
on  down.  That's  the  way  everyone  would  like 
to  see  the  scenario  run  out.  But  Hanoi  has 
said  it  wont  release  its  American  prisoners 
until  every  last  American  soldier  is  out  of 
the  country.  No  strategic  projection  as  of 
now  calls  for  that.  So  will  their  husbands— 
at  any  rate  Janle 's — have  their  misery  pro- 
longed? 

The  senators — they've  talked  to  lots  of 
them,  too — tell  the  wives  that  of  course  the 
Americans  wlU  be  released  when  the  with- 
drawal is  completed.  Why  would  Hanoi  want 
to  keep  the  prisoners  at  that  time? 

But  the  famUles  don't  believe  In  Hanoi's 
goodwill.  They  know  that  even  though  an 
armistice  was  signed  at  Panmunjom,  North 
Korea  failed  to  account  for  389  Americans 
who  had  had  one  time  or  another  been 
known  to  be  prisonere.  The  families  of  those 
prisonere  of  an  earlier  war  against  a  Com- 
munist foe  in  Asia — nearly  twenty  yeare 
later — still  have  heard  nothing. 

But  back  to  Hanoi.  Will  a  government 
that,  as  a  matter  of  politics,  withholds  In- 
formation from  Its  own  people  about  their 
own  men,  its  soldlere,  will  such  a  govern- 
ment suddenly  throw  wide  Its  prison  gates 
unless  It  Is  forced  to  do  so?  They  dont  be- 
lieve It.  There's  no  reason  they  should  from 
their  very  own,  very  personal,  very  bitter  ex- 
periences with  the  Reds. 

"The  prisonere  will  never  be  released  until 
we  can  make  them  a  liability  to  Hanoi," 
Candy  Insists. 

They  get  up  to  leave.  Janle  mentions  that 
she  expects  therell  be  a  letter  from  BUI  In 
her  mailbox  when  she  gets  home  to  Virginia 
Beach.  Nancy  Rubin  Jerry's  wife.  Is  Just 
back  from  Hanoi  and  Moscow,  and  she 
brought  out  143  lettere.  She  posted  them 
yesterday,  according  to  a  newspaper  story 
Janle  read.  One  could  be  from  Bill. 

They  walk  out,  three  slim,  determined 
fighting  wives  whose  husbands,  dead  or  aMve, 
have  cause  to  be  proud  of  them.  The  door 
swings  shut.  Tou  stand  there  a  moment.  Just 
realize  with  a  start  that  they,  too,  are  mem- 
bere  of  the  Now  Generation. 
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at  age  18.  Our  fellow  citizens  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  do  not.  I.  therefore,  seek  this 
legislation  in  order  to  put  the  Virgin 
Islamds  on  the  same  basis  as  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam. 

Both  young  groups  are  from  popula- 
tions which  have  made  great  contribu- 
tl(Xis  to  our  country  and  have  admirably 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces  whenever 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

I  hope  that  the  c<«nmlttee  on  which 
I  serve  and  the  Congress  will  act  ex- 
peditiously to  give  the  citizens  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  at  age  18  the  same  oppor- 
tunities which  we  now  extend  to  our 
fellow  citizens  in  other  territories  under 
the  flag. 


COMMISSION  ON  CAMPUS  UNREST 


LEGISLATION  TO  LOWER  THE  VOT- 
ING AGE  TO  18  IN  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    KKW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Territorial  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  I  have  consistently  made  an 
effort  to  make  certain  that  all  residents 
of  our  territories  receive  due  process  and 
equal  application  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States  under  our  Constitution. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  In  the  Virgin  Islands  to  age  18. 
Our  fellow  citizens  In  the  territory  of 
Guam  now  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or   CAUTOaKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  become  very  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Campus  Unrest  to  objectively  and 
fairly  investigate  the  problems  on  our 
campuses  and  then  formulate  positive 
and  workable  solutions.  My  concern  is 
based  upon  the  political  philosophies  and 
associations  of  some  of  the  people  ap- 
pointed to  top  staff  positions  with  the 
Commission.  It  also  comes  from  an 
awareness  that  most  of  the  witnesses 
that  have  testified  before  the  Commis- 
sion represent  a  liberal  or  radical  view- 
point. 

Today,  Congressman  Barky  Goldwa- 
TEii,  Jr.,  who  represents  the  congressional 
district  adjacent  to  mine.  Issued  a  press 
release  which  lists  some  of  the  Commis- 
sion's top  staff  and  some  of  their  past 
affiliations.  Congressman  Goldwateb 
dramatically  iUustrates  that  the  staff  is 
dominated  by  people  with  a  leftist  point 
of  view,  thereby  making  a  rational  in- 
vestigation impossible. 

I  have  also  learned  that  of  all  the 
students  who  have  testified  before  the 
Scranton  Commission,  all  but  one  adhere 
to  a  Uberal  or  radical  philosophy. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
college  and  university  student  bodies 
are  composed  of  men  and  women  who 
want  to  get  a  good  education  and  who 
are  not  interested  in  disrupting  the 
campuses.  These  students  have  the 
same  right  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission as  radical  students. 

The  problems  of  campus  unrest  are 
very  serious  and  the  Commision's  staff 
and  list  of  witnesses  should  be  represen- 
tative of  every  political  viewpoint. 

Unless  the  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest ha3  a  well-balanced  staff  and  wit- 
ness list,  I  am  afraid  their  report  will 
be  a  complete  whitewash  and  a  political 
indictment  against  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

I  insert  Congressman  Goldwates's 
news  release  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Gou>WATxa  Douvn  Caanntn.irr  or  Camfds 
Unkest  CoiuassioN 

I  was  very  pleased  with  President  Nixon's 
decision  last  spring  to  appoint  a  Blue  Bib- 
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bon  Commission  to  Investigate  the  problems 
of  camptis  unrest  and  to  arrive  at  some  posi- 
tive solutions. 

However.  I  think  recent  developments  rela- 
tive to  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest  have  clouded  the  credibility 
of  any  of  Its  findings. 

Certainly  the  Chairman.  William  Scran- 
ton.  Is  not  m  question.  But  I  am  surprised  at 
the  appointments  of  the  top  staff  personnel 
of  the  Commission. 

William  M.  Byrne,  the  Commission's  Ex- 
ecutive Director  and  a  Democrat,  is  the 
former  U.S.  Attorney  from  Los  Angeles,  ap- 
pointed under  former  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Owen  Piss,  an  official  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Civil  Rights  Division  under  both 
President  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  has  been 
appointed  as  a  top  research  consultant. 

Seven  attorneys  were  recently  appointed 
as  special  investigators  for  the  Commission. 
F^ve  of  these  attorneys  also  served  with  the 
Justice  Department  under  Kennedy  and  or 
Johnson.  A  sixth  attorney  Is  now  a  partner  In 
former  California  Governor  Pat  Brown's  law 
firm. 

I  have  also  learned  that  my  Democrat  op- 
ponent for  Congress  in  1969,  John  Van  de 
Kamp.  has  been  appointed  SpeclBd  Assistant 
to  the  Commission  to  handle  public  relations. 
Mr.  Van  de  Kamp  was  the  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  section  of  the  Justice  Department 
under  former  President  Johnson. 

I  personally  respect  Mr.  Van  de  Kamp  and 
these  comments  are  no  reflection  of  my  per- 
sonal feelings.  However.  I  believe  this  ap- 
pointment, plus  the  others  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, clearly  demonstrates  the  narrow 
liberal  political  spectrum  from  which  the 
Scranton  Commission  Is  drawing. 

I  also  note  that  such  publications  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  are  questioning  the  basic 
makeup  of  the  Commission.  Douglas  Hallett, 
editorial  chairman  for  the  Yale  Daily  News 
and  a  summer  employee  of  the  Journal,  wrote 
in  the  July  29th  edition  "the  basic  thrust  of 
the  Commission  Is  much  too  one-sided  and 
much  too  limited  by  contemporary  events  to 
be  of  any  real  value." 

In  sumnxary.  I  believe  these  appointments 
are  negating  the  reliability  of  the  Commis- 
sion's findings.  Even  more  Important,  these 
developments  are  detrimental  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  solve  the  problems 
on  our  college  campuses.  The  cloud  placed 
over  the  Commission's  credibility  Is  unfair  to 
the  American  pe<^le  and  to  the  President 
elected  to  represent  them. 


BLUE  COLLAR  JOBS  OP  FUTURE  TO 
REQUIRE  MORE  SKILLS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  Augtut  12,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time advocate  of  vocational  education,  I 
was  pleased  to  note  a  story  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Allied  Industrial  Worker, 
published  in  Milwaukee,  concerning  the 
need  for  better  skills  for  blue  collar  jobs 
in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  we  must  prepare  young 
people  for  the  Jobs  of  the  future  that  will 
be  changing  and  modifying  with  the 
times.  We  can  no  longer  train  young  peo- 
ple in  the  stereotjrped  "shop"  courses  that 
characterized  vocational  education  in  the 
past.  Young  men  and  women  need  mar- 
ketable skills.  They  have  overwhelmingly 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  Interest- 
ing Jobs  well. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  timely  article 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  today  because 
it  underscores  the  very  realistic  need  for 
greater  attention  to  providing  skills  that 
can  grow  with  the  jobs  of  the  future. 

The  article  follows : 
Background  Comment:  Blvte  Collar  Jobs  or 
Future  To  Rkquire  More  SKn.L£ 

Despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  blue 
collar  worker  In  American  industrial  life  will 
be  around  for  a  lone  time. 

This  clear  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
a  huge  859-page  report  by  the  U.S.  Labor  De- 
partment on  the  occupational  outlook  in  the 
United  States. 

The  "Handbook"  concedes,  of  course,  that 
white  collar  employment  Is  steadily  Increas- 
ing, but  It  nevertheless  has  a  218-page  sec- 
tion dealing  with  "skilled  and  other  manual 
occupations." 

BLUE  COIXAK  JOBS  TO  GROW 

There  are  now  27.5  million  blue  collar 
workers  In  the  United  States  and  the  prospect 
is  that  their  numbers  will  Increase  and  not 
decrease  over  the  next  ten  years.  While  tech- 
nologtceU  progress  Is  causing  major  changes 
in  the  Job  makeup  In  the  United  States 
through  automation  and  other  devices,  the 
Handbook  concludes: 

"Nonetheless,  the  number  of  skilled  and 
semiskilled  workers  Is  expected  to  continue  to 
Increase  through  the  1970s  despite  this  rapid 
mechanization  eind  automation  of  production 
processes.  It  is  expected  that  our  Increasingly 
complex  technology  generally  will  require 
higher  levels  of  skill  to  operate  and  service 
this  machinery  and  related  equipment." 

The  number  of  blue  collar  workers  has 
dropped  slightly  In  proportion  to  total  em- 
ployment, yet  during  the  past  ten  years 
blue  collar  Jobs  Increased  by  more  than  4 
million  with  the  number  of  unskilled  work- 
ers dropping  slightly. 

SKILLS    NEEDED 

What  has  become  obvious  is  that  within 
the  blue  collar  category  more  and  more  train- 
ing and  education  will  become  necessary. 
Employment  of  skilled  workers  is  likely  to  in- 
crease at  about  the  same  rate  as  total  em- 
ployment: however,  semiskilled  Jobs  will 
grow  at  a  slower  rate  while  there  will  be  no 
growth  in  unskilled  Jobs. 

Breaking  down  the  blue  collar  category, 
the  Handbook  reports  that  skilled  craftsmen 
numbered  10  million  during  1968  when  the 
study  was  made.  Some  groups  such  as  the 
carpenters  numbered  almost  900,000,  fol- 
lowed by  automotive  mechanics  who  num- 
bered 825,000. 

Chances  for  Jobs  for  skilled  workers  are 
high,  since  some  200,000  workers  are  needed 
annually  merely  to  replace  those  who  retire 
or  die. 

"Young  men  who  acquire  a  good  basic  edu- 
cation (including  courses  In  mathematics 
and  the  sciences)  as  well  as  through  Job 
training,  will  be  better  able  to  compete  for 
higher  paying  skilled  Jobs  than  applicants 
without  this  training,"  the  Handbook  says. 

SEMISKILLED    KT7MBERS   LARGE 

Semiskilled  workers  make  up  the  largest 
occupational  group  In  the  Amierlcan  labor 
force.  In  1968  there  were  14  million  such 
workers,  representing  almost  one  out  of  five 
workers  in  the  country.  Of  these  8.9  million 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  industrlee, 
making  clothing,  automobiles,  i>arts,  textiles, 
machinery  and  electrical  equipment. 

Women  numbered  about  4  million  in  the 
semiskilled  area,  with  8  out  of  10  workers  In 
the  apparel  Industry  being  women. 

"The  broad  field  of  semiskilled  Jobs  will 
provide  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  young  people  In  the 
years  ahead,"  the  Handbook  predicted.  It 
estimated  that  more  than  300,000  such  work- 
ers will  be  needed  each  year  simply  to  re- 
place those  who  retire  or  die. 
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The  Handbook  said  that  unskilled  jobs — 
now  about  3.5  million — will  continue  to  drop 
because  of  the  growth  of  mechanized  equip- 
ment replacing  hand  labor.  It  noted  that 
power-driven  machinery  is  now  doing  much 
of  the  work  that  used  to  be  done  by  hand.  It 
nevertheless  predicted  that  industrial  ex- 
pansion probably  would  create  a  need  for  un- 
skilled laborers  "which  will  about  offset  the 
jobs  lost  to  labor-saving  mechanical  equip- 
ment." 

VOCATIONAL    TRAINING    GROWTH 

A  current  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  shows  that 
the  nation's  investment  In  vocational  edu- 
cation has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  five 
years.  Approximately  $1.4  billion  was  spent — 
largely  by  state  and  local  governments — dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  1969  on  vocational 
education,  as  compared  with  $605  million 
during  1965. 

Approximately  8  million  boys,  girls  and 
adults  took  Federally  supported  Tocatlonal 
training  last  year  in  more  than  18,000  schools 
throughout  the  United  States — 46%  more 
than  m  1966  when  only  6.4  million  attended 
classes. 

An  Increase  of  20.346  vocational  education 
teachers  was  reported  bringing  the  total  to 
166,898. 

All  In  all,  the  American  blue  collar  worker 
is  marching  ahead  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  training  as  the  demands  for  higher  skills 
grow  greater  dally  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
greater  mechanization  and  automation. 


HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNACCEPTABLE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  read  with  some  concern  this 
weak  a  column  entitled  "Pull  Employ- 
ment" by  George  Hagedorn  in  the  NAM 
Reports,  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Mr.  Hagedorn  espouses  a  callous  thesis 
that  imemployment  rates  at  5  percent 
might  not  be  excessi\e  or  unacceptable. 
He  states,  "Judging  also  by  the  economic 
record  of  recent  years,  something  like 
5  percent  unemployment  is  a  more  real- 
istic, attainable,  and  sustainable  goal." 

Hftgedorn  attributes  the  acceptance  of 
the  lower  figures  of  3.8  to  4  percent  un- 
employment as  a  national  goal  to  "poli- 
ticians who  want  to  be  reelected  as  well 
as  to  theorists  who  are  content  to 
dwell  in  their  ivory  towers."  I  want  to 
challenge  these  contentions.  I  think  it  is 
Mr.  Hagedorn  who  is  dwelling  in  an  insu- 
lated position  which  has  obviously  left 
him  insensitive  to  the  very  real  and  tragic 
economic  situation  in  which  this  Nation 
finds  itself  at  this  juncture  in  its  history. 

What  Mr.  Hagedorn  does  not  realize 
is  that  an  increase  of  1  percent  in  the 
national  unemployment  statistics  means 
an  additional  800,000  men  and  women 
without  Jobs.  This  is  as  If  the  entire 
population  of  the  Capital  City  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  were  on  the  streets  look- 
ing for  work.  It  is  the  same  as  if  approxi- 
mately all  of  the  866,000  college  and  uni- 
versity graduates  in  1969  were  filing 
claims  at  the  unemployment  oflBces 
rather  than  finding  placements  in  Jobs. 

Can  any  armchair  column  writer  sit 
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back  and  speculate  that  an  additional  1 
percent  imemployment  figure  may  be 
realistic  and  should  perhaps  represent 
the  figure  acceptable  as  the  national  goal 
of  full  employment?  For  these  800.000 
jobless  about  which  Mr.  Hagedorn 
speaks,  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  families  lacking  a  breadwinner: 
there  are  teenagers  who  see  the  prospect 
of  tuition  for  college  becoming  a  dream 
rather  than  a  reality  as  their  fathers  lose 
jobs. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Hagedorn  that  the 
percentage  point  is  not  something  a  poli- 
tician uses  for  his  political  advantage. 
What  it  means  to  him  is  that  people  are 
out  of  work,  that  the  cities  in  his  district 
are  declared  high  unemployment  areas. 
Sui-ely  no  right-thinking  citizen  can  ac- 
cept this  situation  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment complacently  as  a  pure  syndrome 
of  the  seventies. 

I  sun  certain  that  my  colleagues  share 
genuine  concern  for  the  men  and  women 
who  are  today  imable  to  find  work  and 
for  those  who  have  been  laid  off.  The  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Labor,  which  I 
chair,  held  27  days  of  pubUc  hearings  on 
proposed  manpower  bills,  and  we  heard 
about  high  unemployment  among  the 
unskilled  and  rising  unemployment 
among  the  semiskilled  and  professional 
workers  as  certain  industries  are  forced 
to  curtail  production  and  go  on  shorter 
shifts. 

This  subcommittee  will  shortly  be 
working  on  a  bill  to  guarantee  a  job  to 
every  American  who  is  able  and  willing 
to  work.  For  I  believe  that  any  unem- 
ployment is  too  much,  that  every  man 
and  woman  who  can  work  should  be  as- 
sisted in  attaining  a  Job  and  should,  in- 
deed, be  able  to  find  one.  In  a  day  when 
the  municipalities  are  crying  for  employ- 
ees in  the  fields  of  health  and  safety, 
consei-vation  and  beautifioation,  I  feel 
this  Congress  can  act  to  assist  in  match- 
ing men  with  jobs  and  fulfilling  the  needs 
of  the  commvmity  as  well  as  providing  an 
adequate  income  to  the  presently  unem- 
ployed members  of  this  society.  To  do 
less  would  be  to  shirk  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  us  today. 

I  want  to  include  the  entire  text  of  Mr. 
Hagedom's  column  for  my  colleagues  to 
note  his  remarks.  I  think  this  disregard 
for  the  welfare  of  American  workers 
speaks  for  itself.  It  follows: 

Full  Ein>LOTUxMT 
(By  George  Hagedorn) 
In  poUtlco-economic  circles,  agreement  Is 
almost  universal  that  the  present  state  of  the 
economy  falls  short  of  "full  employment." 
Even  the  Administration  In  power  seems  to 
accept  the  view.  (Recently  the  President  was 
reported  as  predicting  a  return  to  full  em- 
ployment during  the  next  12  months — thus 
by  implication  accepting  the  judgment  that 
we  are  not  there  now.)  Political  opponents 
of  the  Administration  are,  of  course,  even 
more  vehement  in  assertions  that  the  pres- 
ent unemployment  rate  is  too  high. 

In  this  column  we  want  to  challenge,  or  at 
least  question,  this  generally  accepted  opin- 
ion. Maybe  the  unemployment  rate,  having 
been  too  lore  a  year  ago,  is  now  Just  about 
right.  The  all-important  question  is  where 
the  line  should  be  drawn  between  full  em- 
ployment and  excessive  unemployment. 

In  mld-1970,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
hovering  In  the  neighborhood  of  5  percent. 
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The  view  we  are  questioning,  then,  must  re- 
gard the  figure  as  excessive  and  unacceptable 
for  the  long  rim. 

Just  what  lower  figure  is  regarded  as  the 
proper  full-employment  obJecUve  is  not  so 
clear.  In  their  February  Economic  Report. 
Administration  economists  based  their  calcu- 
lations of  "economic  potential"  on  a  stand- 
ard of  3.8  percent  unemployment.  From  that 
one  gathers  that  3.8  percent  unemployment 
is  their  criterion  for  full  employment.  Other 
economists  and  political  spokesmen  seem  to 
have  a  figure  in  mind  that  is  close  to  that 
one. 

So,  using  round  numbers,  one  may  sum- 
marize the  accepted  view  thus:  4  percent  un- 
employment represents  full  employment  but 
5  percent  unemployment  r^resents  too  high 
a  level  of  Joblessness. 

But  why?  Ciuloslty,  at  least,  should 
prompt  us  to  ask  how  so  fline  a  distinction 
can  be  made.  Why  is  4  percent  right  and  5 
percent  all  wrong?  Why  should  we  assume 
that  the  employment  situation  la  satisfac- 
tory when  96  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  at 
work,  but  unsatisfactory  when  only  95  per- 
cent have  Jobs? 

One  would  think  that  profound  economic 
analysis,  and  careful  statistical  investiga- 
tion, must  Ue  behind  this  choice  of  a  precise 
criterion  for  testing  the  presence,  or  absence, 
of  "full  employment." 

But  one  searches  In  vain  for  the  body  of 
technical  literature  setting  forth  the  analy- 
sis and  the  statistics  supporting  the  4  per- 
cent criterion  as  against  some  higher  figure, 
say  6  percent.  The  choice  seems  to  have  been 
an  entirely  arbitrary  one— as  far  as  any  basis 
In  technical  economics  is  concerned. 

The  truth  U  that  "full  employment"  U  a 
political  slogan  rather  than  an  economic 
concept.  It  remained  a  slogan  without  pre- 
cise statistical  content  untU  the  early  19608 
when  the  economists  of  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration adopted  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment as  their  Interim  goal.  Subsequent  ad- 
ministrations have  felt  unable  to  shift  to 
any  higher  figure.  The  leadership  of  the  na- 
tion has  sUppcd  into  the  habit  of  regarding 
4  percent  unemployment  as  the  criterion — 
despite  the  absence  of  any  analytical  basU 
for  it — of  full  employment. 

National  economic  experience  in  the  years 
since  the  setting  of  the  4  percent  Interim 
goal  ought  to,  but  somehow  doesn't,  call  it 
Into  question.  If  one  were  to  start  all  over 
again,  4  percent  would  surely  seem  too  low. 
Dtirlng  the  past  decade,  unemployment  has 
been  below  4  percent  only  In  Inflationary 
periods.  Worse,  the  mere  existence  of  infla- 
tion is  not  enough.  It  has  to  be  an  Inflation 
which  U  greater  each  year  than  the  year 
before— a  progression  which  cant  go  on 
indefinitely. 

The  experience  of  the  past  decade — for 
what  It  U  worth— Indicates  that  unemploy- 
ment at  or  below  4  percent  occurs  only  as 
part  of  a  syndrome  which  Involves:  acceler- 
ating Inflation,  steeply  rising  Interest  rates, 
severe  curtaUment  of  homebuildlng,  disrup- 
tion of  capital  markets,  and  other  unpleas- 
antnesses. It  is  surprising  that  as  yet  no  one 
seems  wUllng  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  which 
ties  the  national  leadership  to  4  percent  un- 
employment as  the  unquestioned  goal  of 
economic  policy. 

Judging  also  by  the  economic  record  of 
recent  years,  something  like  5  percent  unem- 
ployment Is  a  more  realistic,  attainable  and 
sustainable  goal.  However,  we  do  not  want 
to  propose  a  new  dogmatism  which  would 
say  the  same  things  about  full  employment 
that  have  been  said,  with  5  percent  substi- 
tuted for  4  percent.  We  would  rather  see  a 
healthy  skepticism  toward  any  such  precise 
statement  of  economic  goals. 

When  we  have  expressed  these  thought* 
In  conversation  we  have  often  met  the  re- 
joinder that,  however  correct  our  economic 
analysis  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  the  politi- 
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cal  commitment  to  4  percent  unemployment 
is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  broken.  None 
of  the  nation's  political  leaders  feels  that  he 
can  back  away  from  it.  This  political  reaUty 
must  be  faced,  just  as  much  as  the  eoonomlc 
realities  we  cite  against  It. 

The  attitude  Just  described  Is  so  deeply 
engrained,  among  both  the  political  and  the 
economic  leadership  that  the  question  of  a 
meaningful  definition  for  full  employment  Is 
hardly  debated  at  all.  Neverthelees,  it  Is  a 
question  which  will  not  aUow  itself  to  be  Ig- 
nored: la  4  percent  unemplo3rment  an  at- 
tainable and  sustainable  objective  for  na- 
tional policy?  We  raise  It  here  on  practical 
rather  than  Idealoglcal  grounds.  It  Is  worth 
consideration  by  politicians  who  want  to  be 
reelected  as  well  as  by  theorists  who  are  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  their  Ivory  towers. 

Thus  far,  general  acceptance  of  the  4  per- 
cent unemployment  objective  has  led,  not  to 
lis  own  permanent  realization  but  to  a  stop- 
and-go  type  of  economic  fluctuation.  Politi- 
cal leadership  which  accepts  this  objective 
without  question  will  be  punished  for  its 
failure  as  often  as  It  is  rewarded  for  Its 
success. 

The  4  percent  unemployment  objective  is, 
ultimately,  a  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  po- 
litical leaders  who  embrace  It.  rather  than 
an  asset  to  them.  Those  who  flrst  appreciate 
this  fact  will  have  an  advantage  over  their 
rivals. 


YOUTH  TO  BE  PROUD  OP 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF  WIBCONsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  weekend  of  August  8  my  wife  and  I 
were  privileged  to  be  guests  of  "Music  on 
the  March"  program  held  in  the  drum 
corps  capital  of  the  world,  Racine.  Wis., 
hosted  by  the  famous  VFW  national  drum 
corps  champions,  the  Racine  Kilties.  We 
were  also  guests  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
Pageant  of  Drums  sponsored  by  the  VFW 
Post  No.  2823  of  my  home  town,  Burling- 
ton, Wis.  I  repeat,  it  was  our  privilege  to 
be  present  for  these  two  events  because 
we  experienced  America's  youth  per- 
forming on  the  field  in  competition  that 
gave  us  a  Just  pride  in  being  parents  in 
an  age  in  which  the  worst  of  a  small 
minority  of  our  Nation's  youth  is  being 
publicized  as  representative  of  our  Na- 
tion's youth  with  the  ultimate  effect  of 
creating  a  deeper  gap  between  our 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  generally  passes  as 
representatives  of  today's  youth  is  false. 
We  witnessed  this  past  weekend  the  end 
results  of  months  of  painstaking  self -dis- 
cipline of  over  a  thousand  young  people 
who  presented  a  program  of  music  and 
marching  ability  that  stirred  our  pride  in 
these  wonderful  young  men  tind  women 
who  proved  they  had  the  stamina  and 
intelligence  and  will  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices of  time  and  talent  and  effort  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  kind  of  perfection 
displayed  in  these  two  programs. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
something  I  am  sure  they  already  know — 
that  America's  youth  of  today  deserve  all 
the  encouragement  they  can  receive  from 
their  parents,  their  communities,  their 
Nation — yes,  their  Representatives  In 
Congress — to  welcome  competition;    to 
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put  their  best  into  whatever  they  do;  to 
repudiate  the  tendency  to  move  toward 
mediocrity ;  and  to  shun  the  false  theory 
that  rewards  are  "rights"  to  be  granted 
even  to  those  who  refuse  to  accept  the 
labor  and  discipline  necessary  to  warrant 
reward. 

I  want  to  publicly  congratulate  all 
the  young  people  who  presented  these 
outstanding  spectacles  of  talent — the 
Madison  Explorer  Scouts;  Racine  Ex- 
plorer Scouts:  Boys  of  16,  Racine;  32d 
Hussars  of  Madison;  the  Kilties  of 
Racine,  VFW  national  champions;  the 
Blue  Stars  of  La  Crosse ;  the  Kiltie  Kadets 
of  Racine;  the  Ambassa  "Dears"  of 
Kenosha;  the  Titans,  all  of  Wisconsin; 
and 

The  Kingsmen  of  Anaheim,  Calif.;  the 
Kingston  Indians  of  Kingston,  N.Y.;  the 
St.  Paul  Scouts  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  the 
Vanguards  of  Des  Plaines,  111.;  the  Velvet 
Knights  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.;  the  Troop- 
ers of  Capser,  Wyo. 

I  wish  also  to  congratulate  the  spon- 
soring groups,  the  Racine  Scout  Drum 
Corps  and  the  Parents  Club,  Inc. 

I  want  to  congratulate,  too,  those  who 
worked  so  hard  with  these  young  people 
to  bring  them  to  the  state  of  perfection — 
their  parents  who  contributed  so  much, 
including  their  encouragement  and  their 
time  and  their  money  to  support  their  re- 
spective corp?;  and  the  sponsors  without 
whom  these  young  people  could  not  share 
their  talents  with  thousands  of  others 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  one  who  attends  a 
drum  corps  competition  I  am  siure  stands 
taller  in  his  appreciation  of  the  freedom 
and  the  great  spirit  that  not  only  is  dis- 
played by  these  young  people  but  the 
freedom  and  the  spirit  of  America  that 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be  so  chal- 
lenged. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  attend  at  least  one  of  these  com- 
petitions during  this  next  month  so  that 
they,  too.  can  be  rejuvenated  in  their 
faith  in  America,  their  pride  in  their  flag, 
and  their  hope  for  our  future. 


POSTAL  CRIMES 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OP    NTW    YORK 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing news  release  from  the  Post  OfiBce 
Depwirtment  dealing  with  postal  crimes  is 
important  because,  if  we  believe  in  de- 
terrence, these  statistics  certainly  ought 
to  be  publicized  to  indicate  that  the  Post 
OfiQce  Department  "always  gets  its  man." 
Once  again.  Postmaster  General  Blount 
and  his  staff  deserve  a  hearty  "weU  done" 
for  the  fine  effort  in  keeping  safe  our 
mails.  The  news  release  follows: 
Postal   cumxs 

Arrests  and  conyictioru  for  postal  related 
crimes  reached  record  high  levels  In  the  12 
mouths  ending  June  30.  Postmaster  Gene|al 
Wlnton  M.  Blount  reported  today. 

The  new  marlu  were  coupled  with  an  ex- 
tremely high  rate — 08  5  per  cent — of  convic- 
tions won  In  crimes  which  went  to  trial,  Mr. 
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Blount  noted.  This  continues  the  98-plu8  per 
cent  conviction  rate  of  recent  years. 

On  the  arrests  side,  this  was  the  15th  con- 
secutive year  for  a  new  peak  to  be  reached. 
Postal  inspectors  were  Involved  in  appre- 
hending 17.423  persons  In  fiscal  year  1970,  up 
IS  per  cent  from  1969's  15,150. 

Convictions  were  up  12.5  per  cent,  from 
11.472  in  fiscal  1969  to  12.904  during  the  past 
year,  to  establish  another  high  point. 

"These  figures  should  stand  as  a  deter- 
rent to  those  Individuals  in  our  society  who 
would  misuse  and  abuse  the  mail."  Mr. 
Blount  said.  "The  record,  a  fine  one.  speaks 
for  itself.  We  are  not  complacent,  however, 
and  the  task  of  maintaining  the  sanctity  of 
the  mails  and  precluding  the  use  thereof  for 
unlawful  purposes  continues  as  one  of  the 
highest  priority  programs  in  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service." 

Chief  Postal  Inspector  William  J.  Cotter, 
commenting  on  the  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Postal  Inspection  Service,  said  the  fig- 
ures also  showed  that : 

6.318  persons  were  convicted  for  thefts 
from  private  mall  boxes,  an  increase  of  10.9 
per  cent  from  fiscal  1969. 

Criminal  proceedings  for  mall  related  nar- 
cotics and  dangero\is  drug  offenses  are  climb- 
ing. Convictions  for  these  crimes  totaled 
567  In  fiscal  1970,  up  220  per  cent  from  last 
year. 

The  mxon  Administration's  campaign  to 
curb  the  flow  of  tinwanted  obscene  adver- 
tising into  American  homes  is  showing  re- 
sults. The  number  of  obscenity  dealers  in- 
dicted by  Federal  Grand  Juries  rose  In  fiscal 
1970  by  161  per  cent.  Fourteen  dealers  were 
convicted  at  the  close  of  the  year;  58  others 
under  Indictment  awaited  trial. 

Credit  cards,  stocks,  mutilated  money  and 
a  kidnaping  figured  in  four  of  the  most  note- 
worthy criminal  cases  bandied  by  the  Postal 
Inspection  Service  in  fiscal  1970,  Mr.  Cotter 
said. 

On  July  29, 1969,  after  an  extended  Investi- 
gation, 32  persons  were  charged  In  connec- 
tion with  the  fraudulent  use  of  stolen  credit 
cards.  Thirty  eventually  pleaded  guilty  or 
were  convicted  of  maU  fraud.  Banks  which 
originally  mailed  the  unsolicited  credit  cards 
suffered  losses  estimated  at  (12  mlUlon. 

Eleven  persons  were  Indicted  at  Miami, 
Fla.,  om  June  35.  1970.  In  an  alleged  con- 
spiracy to  "fence"  or  dispose  of  up  to  $43 
million  In  stocks  and  other  securities  stolen 
from  the  mall  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport 
In  New  York.  The  sectirltles  were  being  sent 
to  and  from  banks  and  brokerage  houses  In 
registered  pouches  bandied  by  airline  oom- 
panlea. 

On  June  15.  1970.  a  Federal  District  Court 
jury  in  Washington,  D.C..  convicted  three 
accused  of  one  of  the  biggest  armed  robberies 
in  the  capitol  city's  history.  The  heist  In- 
volved a  UJ3.  maU  truck  hauling,  among 
other  things,  a  registered  mall  pouch  with 
$382,000  In  mutilated  but  usable  currency 
being  shipped  from  Frankfurt,  Germany,  to 
the  VS.  Treasury. 

Four  men  received  heavy  sentences  for 
kidnaping  the  postal  offlcer-ln -charge  of  the 
Dade  City,  Fla..  poet  office  and  attempted 
hold-up  last  February  12.  Prison  sentences 
handed  out  following  the  quartet's  convic- 
tions ranged  from  35  years  to  life  imprison- 
ment. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


FOR  SWEEPING  REPEAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr   Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Wheie  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  "For 
Sweeping  Repeal"  appeco-ed  in  the  Au- 
gust 10  issue  of  Barons.  I  include  it  in 
the  Record  because  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate  should  read 
this  insightful  analysis  which  is  present- 
ed so  aptly  by  Prof.  Yale  Brozen. 

The  author  condemns  the  burgeoning 
profusion  of  Government  programs  aim- 
ed at  solving  National  problems.  All  too 
often,  laws  are  enacted  because  more 
Imaginative  and  viable  alternatives  were 
not  found.  Mr.  Brozen  argues  for  the 
greater  use  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
to  find  these  alternatives  to  the  problems 
at  hand.  He  presents  a  number  of  excel- 
lent instances  where  the  free  enterprise 
system  has  been  used  with  great  success. 
He  notes  that  one  aspect  of  the  postal 
function  has  been  performed  by  private 
industry  for  quite  some  time  and  it  Is  a 
far  more  efficient,  economical,  and  eflec- 
tive  performance  than  the  "ofBcial"  ver- 
sion. 

It  Is  very  fortunate  that  we  have  artic- 
ulate voices  such  as  Mr.  Brozen's  to 
comment  on  this  problem.  I  would  hope 
that  this  article  and  others  like  it  will 
spur  renewed  efforts  to  fully  utilize  the 
singular  skills  of  private  enterprise  in 
creative  problem  solving. 

The  article  follows: 
For  BwtxpisG  Repeal — Pbocress  and  Free- 
dom REQxriBE  Fewer  Laws,  Not  More 
(Note. — ^The  following  commentary  Is  taken 
from  a  speech,  "The  Subtle  Suicide  of  Free 
Enterprise,"  given  recently  before  the  Mid- 
west Employers  Council.  Omaha,  Neb.,  by 
Yale  Broeen,  Professor  of  Business  ISconom- 
ics.  Graduate  School  of  Business,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.) 

I  bring  you  a  message  that  will  hardly 
surprise  you.  Free  enterprise  in  this  country 
Is  one-quarter  dead  and  one-q\iarter  stran- 
gled. It  U  only  half  aUve.  We  are  the  In- 
heritors of  a  proud  tradition  of  peaceful,  pro- 
gressive, permanent  revolution  through  free 
enterprise,  but  we  are  seeing  about  iis  in- 
creasingly unresponsive  rigidity  that  is  freez- 
ing us  into  a  mold  of  stagnation. 

That  rising  unresponsiveness  leaves  the 
young  with,  they  believe,  no  alternative  but 
either  to  obtain  political  power  or  begin 
thinking  in  terms  of  violent,  destructive  rev- 
olution. The  peaceful,  constructive,  contin- 
uing revolution  that  was  the  hallmark  of 
America's  past  creating  the  greatness  of 
America  today  is  neither  xmderstood  nor  re- 
garded as  an  alternative.  Many  among  the 
young  mouth  Marxist  and  Maoist  slogans  be- 
cause they  are  too  Ignorant  to  know  that 
that  IB  the  poison  which  Is  sickening  them. 
But  they  do  recognize  that  sickness  is  in  the 
air.  (Students  listening  to  Ramsey  Clark, 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  cheered  when  he  said.  "...  an  in- 
dividual has  to  have  some  power  to  affect 
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the  quaUty  of  his  schools,  the  quaUty  of  gar- 
bage  coUectlon,   the   quaUty   of   the   poUce 
protection  he  gets,  or  he's  utterly  helpless. 
This  means  that  we've  got  to  Involve  com- 
munities in  political  power  action  and  we've 
got  to  do  It  on  whatever  basis  is  necessary.") 
The    young    recognize    the    senility    that 
is  setting  In,  If  not  its  causes.  The  cause  lies 
In  the  creeping  socialism  we  have  undergone. 
Just  look  around,  and  you  see  mail  delivered 
by  a  socialized  enterprise;  children  schooled 
In  a  socialized  educational  system;   collec- 
tivized water;  compulsory  government  annu- 
ity Insurance;  research  for  a  major  Industry 
(agriculture)   done  by  government  agencies; 
food  Inspected  by  another  government  agen- 
cy,   cars    and    trucks    rolling    on  socialized 
highways,   and   our  aged   parents  protected 
by  socialized  medical  Insurance. 

In  that  half  way  house  to  socialism,  com- 
pulsory monopoly  under  government  regula- 
tion (we  ride  monopolized  and  regulated,  If 
not  socialized,  city  transit  systems,  com- 
muter railroads,  taxicabs.  air  lines,  buses,  and 
trains.  Our  raw  materials  are  delivered  and 
our  products  shipped  by  regulated  trucks, 
trains,  barge  and  pipelines.  Our  homes  are 
heated  by  regulated  gas.  We  read  by  socialized 
or  regulated  light.  And  some  of  us  clamor  for 
reguUted  prices  and  wage  rates  where  they 
are  still  free,  crying  that  only  price  and  wage 
controls  can  stop  Infiation.  Free  enterprise 
is  half  dead  and  some  of  us  are  asking  for 
a  noose  to  strangle  what  stlU  lives. 

Our  national  malaise  is  that  every  time 
someone  sees  a  problem,  we  think  that 
passing  a  law  will  cure  that  problem.  We 
see  postal  service  deteriorating— pass  a  law 
to  reorganize  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Into  a  U.S 
Postal  Service.  There  Is  poverty— pass  a  law 
to  get  rid  of  it.  There  Is  crime  in  the  streets — 
pass  another  law.  There  is  congestion  In  the 
airports — put  in  another  regulation.  The 
schools  are  falling  to  educate— pass  an- 
other appropriation  to  give  them  more 
money.  CoUeges  face  a  financial  crisis — pass 
a  law  providing  state  aid  for  private  coUeges. 
Juveniles  are  dropping  out  of  school  or  be- 
coming delinquent— pass  a  law  providing 
more  counselors.  Our  cities  are  burned  by 
rioters— pass  a  Uw  making  It  illegal  to  cross 
state  lines  to  foment  a  riot.  Japanese  tex- 
tiles are  making  life  tough  for  cotton  manu- 
facturers—pass a  law  Umlting  Imports.  Con- 
sumers find  their  appUances  need  malnte- 
njmce — pass  a  law  requiring  mandatory 
guarantees. 

Pass  a  law.  Pass  a  law.  We  are  asking  for  so 
many  laws  that  Congress  has  to  stay  In  ses- 
sion almost  the  year  round  instead  of  going 
home  after  three  or  four  months  as  they 
used  to  do.  We  are  getting  more  Uws  than 
we  know  what  to  do  with.  We  should  pass  a 
law  against  more  laws.  We  should  pass  a  law 
limiting  Congressional  sessions  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  months  each  year.  Pass  a  law. 
Pass  a  law.  It's  become  a  national  refrain. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  put  it  to  music. 

How  many  of  us  think  about  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  problems  that  confront  us  could 
be  better  solved  by  repealing  a  law  instead 
of  passing  another  law.  For  example,  per- 
haps the  posUl  mess  can  be  solved  better 
by  repealing  a  law  than  by  passing  another 
one.  What  would  happen  if  we  repealed  the 
provision  in  our  postal  laws  which  makes  it 
Illegal  for  anyone  but  the  U.S.  Post  Office  to 
provide  first  class  mall  service? 

It  is,  of  course,  un-American  to  propose 
an  alternative  to  a  governmentally  operated 
postal  system.  After  all,  Ben  Franklin,  a 
great  patriot,  was  a  founder  and  supporter 
of  this  governmental  enterprise  Anyway, 
what  sensible  American  would  want  to  go 
into  a  business  which  loses  as  much  money 
as  the  Post  Office? 

Believe  it  or  not.  a  good  many  Americans 
seem  to  think  that  the  postal  business  is 
worth  entering.  The  Post  Office  invesUgates 
thirty  to  forty  cases  a  year  where  it  suspects 
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that  Its  monopoly  is  being  infringed.  It 
prosecutes  fifteen  to  twenty  cases  a  year. 
Of  course,  first  class  maU  is  profitable  for 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  and  it  Is  in  this  class  of 
mail  in  which  It  has  a  legal  monopoly.  It 
has  never  bothered  obtaining  a  legal  monop- 
oly of  other  classes  of  mall  since  it  believed 
that  it  lost  money  on  other  classes.  It  was 
glad  to  have  anyone  who  wished  take  these 
over.  But,  of  course,  who  would  want  to  get 
a  piece  of  a  money  losing  busmess? 

A  number  of  people  evidently  have  been 
anxious  to  move  In  on  this  money  losing 
business — and  some  have  done  so,  Tom  Mur- 
ray started  a  service  in  Oklahon»a  City  where 
he  offered  to  deliver  third  class  mall  for 
$25  a  thousand,  much  less  than  the  $43  a 
thousand  the  Post  Office  charged.  Also,  he 
guaranteed  delivery  wlthm  a  specified  time. 
The  Post  Office's  habit  of  frequently  deliver- 
ing such  mall  after  the  event  had  already 
occurred  that  was  being  announced  created 
many  customers  for  Tom  Murray,  giving  him 
the  opportunity  to  lose  even  more  money 
than  the  Post  Office  since  he  was  charging 
less  and  giving  better  service.  To  everyone's 
amazement,  he  Is  making  money.  Others 
find  the  opportunity  to  compete  with  the 
P.O.  on  these  terms  so  attractive  that  Mr. 
Murray  has  now  franchised  operators  or  is 
operating  hlmseU  In  sixty  other  cities  under 
his  Independent  Postal  System  of  America 
banner.  His  1500  bonded  carriers  are  serving 
70  million  people  in  these  sixty  cities  in  the 
UJB.  and  Canada,  and  he  appears  to  be  mak- 
ing money 

In  parcel  post.  United  Parcel  Service  is 
competing  with  the  Post  Office.  Its  service  Is 
enormously  superior  to  that  of  the  VS. 
Post  Office,  and  its  rates  are  lower.  Where 
the  Post  Office  charges  $1.17  for  a  10  lb.  pack- 
age maUed  in  San  Francisco  and  deUvered  in 
Portland  in  eight  to  ten  days.  United  Parcel 
charges  98  cento  and  deUvers  In  two  days. 

These  are  services  on  which  the  Post  Of- 
fice claimed  to  be  losing  money,  yet  private 
operators  are  providing  better  service  at  less 
cost  and  a  lower  price.  Think  of  what  private 
operators  could  do  for  first  class  maU  serv- 
ice—which has  deteriorated  to  the  point  of 
being  ludicrous.  The  service  Is  so  poor  that 
many  companies  pay  the  postage  they  are 
required  to  pay  by  law  for  first  class  mail 
but  never  let  their  mall  get  near  a  US.  Post 
Office  They  deliver  the  maU  themselves 
rather  than  lose  the  time  Involved  In  let- 
ting a  U.S.  postal  employe  get  hU  hands  on 
their  messages. 

If  we  wish  to  Improve  our  mall  service  and 
reduce  its  costs,  we  don't  need  to  seU  the 
Post  Office.  All  we  need  to  do  Is  repeal  the 
law  monopolizing  the  carriage  of  flrst  claw 
mall  for  the  U.S.  Post  Office.  Also,  It  would 
help  to  repeal  the  law  monopolizing  the  use 
of  a  householder's  maU  box.  The  would-be 
competitors  who  are  now  being  prosecuted 
for  violaUng  the  law  could  operate.  The 
alternative  services  that  would  become  avaU- 
able  would  not  only  be  an  improvement  but 
also  would  greaUy  reduce  our  vulnerability 
to  postal  strikes. 

At  present,  a  large  portion  of  the  monop- 
oly power  in  the  hands  of  the  VS.  Post  Of- 
fice accrues  to  the  Interest  of  the  postal 
unions.  The  result  has  been  that  postal 
workers  in  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
winning  wage  mcreases  outstripping  those  of 
industrial  workers.  From  1969  to  1969,  postal 
wage  rates  rose  by  4.7%  per  year  whUe  In- 
dustrial wage  rates  roee  by  4.4%  a  year.  You 
might  never  suspect  that  llstenlrg  to  the 
complaints  of  New  York  postmen.  Given  their 
recent  success,  a  continuation  of  a  monop- 
oly Pest  Office  is  going  to  result  in  postal 
wa'!'e  rates  rising  even  more  rapidly  In  the 
future.  Postmen  received  a  6%  Increase  this 
year  and  are  scheduled  to  receive  another 
S^r  for  a  total  Increase  of  14.6%  as  compared 
to  the  7.8%  average  unions  have  won  this 
year  i^  private  industry. 
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simply  setting  up  a  U.S.  Postal  Service  wlU 
not  cure  that  situation,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  transixjriation  unions.  With 
competition  from  potential  entrants  to  the 
common  carrier  transportation  Industry 
barred  by  the  necessity  to  obtain  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  the  unions  in  the  Industry  have  a 
monopoly  position  which  has  enabled  them 
to  win  wage  Increases  weU  In  excess  of 
those  won  by  other  workers — and  they  win 
them  at  the  expense  of  other  workers.  The 
Brotherhoods,  the  Teamsters,  and  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association  are  a  labor  aristoc- 
racy engaging  in  wage  setting  activities  which 
depress  the  wage  rates  of  workers  In  other 
Industries. 

The  alternative  to  the  present  proposals 
for  passing  a  law  to  reform  the  Post  Office — 
which  will  do  nothing  to  Improve  many  as- 
pects of  the  situation — is  simply  to  repeal 
the  law  monopolizing  first  class  mall. 

Free  enterprisers  have  been  remiss  In 
bringing  about  a  free  enterprise  solution  to 
the  postal  scandal.  A  blU  has  been  dropped 
into  the  Congressional  hopper  by  Congress- 
man Philip  Crane  from  Illinois  repealing  the 
monopoly  provisions  In  present  postal  laws 
(HSt.  1S691).  Has  the  Midwest  Employers 
Council,  or  any  other  association  of  free  en- 
terprisers, given  Crane's  bill  any  support? 
I  have  seen  none. 

The  few  I  have  talked  with  have  been 
afraid  of  losing  their  subsidies.  The  news- 
papers and  magazines  want  their  postal  sub- 
sidy continued.  The  advertisers  in  these 
media  want  the  subsidy  continued.  They  are 
afraid  that  the  elimination  of  monopoly  in 
first  class  maU  will  mean  no  subsidy  for  sec- 
ond class  mail.  So  Crane's  bill  receives  no 
coverage  In  the  media  and  few  know  of  this 
proposed  solution. 

I  wotild  suggest  to  the  advertisers  who 
complain  about  governmental  regulation  of 
advertising  and  of  their  businesses,  of  gov- 
ernmental competition  with  their  businesses. 
and  of  the  burden  of  taxes  on  their  busi- 
nesses— which  in  combination  are  strangling 
the  free  enterprise  sector — ^that  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame.  If  they  abandon 
the  free  enterprise  principle  when  they  think 
It  Is  to  their  Interest,  the  whole  principle  be- 
comes 8ujq>ect.  Who  Is  going  to  raUy  with 
them  to  the  defense  of  the  free  enterprise 
principle  when  these  enterprisers  want  it  de- 
fended if  they  do  not  support  it  when  it  may 
cost  them  something.  It  becomes  a  principle 
with  friends  only  in  fair  weather. 

To  heap  Irony  on  Irony,  the  postal  sub- 
sidles  which  the  newspaper  owners  and  ad- 
vertisers think  are  in  their  lnt«rest  benefit 
them  but  little.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  sub- 
sidy is  consumed  In  inefficiency,  not  In  pro- 
viding cheaper  strvice.  The  subsidy  they 
think  they  receive  at  other  people's  expense 
yields  BO  little  benefit  that  It  Is  more  than 
offset  by  their  own  tax  contributions  to  the 
subsidy — a  tax  they  pay  everytlme  they  use 
first,  third  and  foiirth  class  mall  as  well  as 
the  directly  perceived  taxes  paid  to  provide 
the  biUlon  dollar  a  year  operating  loes  suf- 
fered In  postal  operations  plus  the  taxes  paid 
to  provide  the  interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
incurred  to  finance  postal  facilities. 

If  you  free  enterprisers  want  to  avoid  sui- 
cide, you  can  start  on  the  soclallaed  postal 
monopoly.  Get  rid  of  the  monopoly  element 
in  this  socialized  enterprise.  Let  free  enter- 
prise provide  now  unimaglned  solutions  for 
delivering  better  and  less  costly  service  than 
that  now  provided  by  this  legal  monopoly. 
With  the  elimination  of  this  socialised 
monopoly,  there  will  be  less  opportimity  for 
the  strangulation  ol  free  enterprise  and  tree 
choice  via  postal  regulations  on  what  may  be 
transported  in  the  mall  as  well  as  via  the 
tax  and  cost  burdens  Imposed  on  free  ent«r- 
prlses  by  this  creaking.  Inefficient,  giant  gov- 
ernmental business. 

Let  me  turn  to  another  area  where  we  have 
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passed  a  law— and  more  laws— to  cure  the 
problem  when  a  more  appropriate  action 
would  have  been  the  repeal  of  a  law— or  of 
several  laws.  We  were  concerned  about  pov- 
erty, and  we  passed  an  Economic  Opportu- 
nity law  m  1964  to  launch  a  war  on  poverty. 
Numerous  programa  managed  by  an  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  were  set  up.  These 
were  all  presumably  designed  to  Uft  the 
incomes  of  those  malting  less  than  $3,000  a 
year.  We  could  do  more  to  raise  the  Incomes 
of  the  poor  by  repealing  laws  than  has  been 
done  or  will  ever  be  done  by  this  law. 

Minimum  wage  laws  create  poverty  by 
forcing  people  into  unemployment.  Agricul- 
tural price  support  programs  make  people 
poor  by  raising  the  price  of  food  and  by  de- 
creasing Job  opportunltlee  through  the  pro- 
duction restrictions  Imposed  to  maintain 
high  agricultural  prices.  The  laws  regulating 
transportation  rates  prevent  Industry  from 
moving  to  disadvantaged  regions  where  the 
poor  live  and  providing  Jobs  for  them.  They 
increase  the  cost  to  the  poor  of  migrating  to 
regions  where  better  paying  Jobs  can  be 
found  and  prevent  them  from  curing  their 
own  poverty. 

Union  supporting  legislation  causes  pov- 
erty by  permitting  and  encouraging  union 
power  to  grow  to  the  point  where  it  can  be 
and  is  used  to  restrict  the  entrance  of  the 
poor  Into  higher  paying  Jobs.  .  .  .  The  iirban 
renewal  program  Is  forcing  the  poor  out  of 
inexpensive  housing  into  more  costly  shelter. 
The  Federal  migrant  housing  act  Is  elimi- 
nating the  Jobs  available  to  migrant  labor  by 
forcing  fanners  to  choose  between  construct- 
ing expensive  housing  If  they  use  migrant 
labor  or  buying  less  expensive  crop  harvest- 
ing machinery.  The  tariff  law  Is  monopolizing 
low  paying  Jobs  for  Americans  In  protected 
Industries  which  yield  only  $2.00  an  hour  and 
preventing  the  expansion  of  ou»  export  in- 
dustries which  pay  $3.00  to  $6.00  an  hour. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  program  Is  subsidiz- 
ing people  to  stay  put  in  a  region  where  their 
opportunities  are  poor.  The  Rural  Hectrlfl- 
catlon  Program  Is  eliminating  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  farm  labor  and  depressing  rural 
wage  rates.  And  the  taxes  levied  to  support 
these  programs  are  reducing  the  rate  at 
which  we  Increase  our  stock  of  capital — 
tools,  machines  and  other  equipment — and 
are  reducing  the  rate  at  which  better  paying 
Jobs  would  become  available  If  these  taxes 
were  not  levied.  We  could  do  more  for  the 
poor  by  the  repeal  of  all  this  legislation  than 
we  can  possibly  do  by  the  special  enactments 
designed  to  help  the  poor. 

That  was  a  rapid  summary  of  some  com- 
plex pieces  of  legislation,  but  rather  than 
elaborate  on  this  topic,  I  want  to  take  the 
few  minutes  remaining  to  analyze  two  other 
proposals.  We  are  all  puzzled  by  the  fact  that 
our  children  receive  so  much  schooling  but 
so  little  education.  Without  dwelling  on  thlfl 
point,  let  me  Just  say  that  this  Is  the  in- 
evitable eoitsequence  of  subsidizing  teachers 
nnri  schools.  If  we  bought  a  product  and  let 
free  enterprise  compete  to  see  who  could  win 
the  customMB'  favor,  we  would  get  a  better 
product.  But  if  we  subsidize  production  with 
no  competition  for  customers,  we  are  guar- 
anteed either  a  lousy  product  or  a  terribly 
expensive  product  or  both.  That  Is  why  we 
are  getting  lots  of  schooling  at  great  expense 
and  little  education. 

How  can  we  cure  the  situation?  Let  schools 
compete  for  customers.  How  can  that  be  ar- 
ranged? Stop  giving  money  to  schools.  If  you 
want  to  give  money  away  for  education,  give 
the  parents  of  school  age  children  vouchers 
which  they  can  use  to  p>ay  tuition  at  what- 
ever school  that  can  attract  their  patronage. 
If  It  costs  $600  a  child  to  operate  the  Omaha 
school  system,  give  the  parents  of  your  school 
children  vouchers  good  for  up  to  $600  to  ij^y 
tuition  at  any  school.  Public  schools  would 
then  have  to  compete  with  each  other  and 
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with  private  schools  to  see  whose  product  can 
attract  customers.  Parents  who  want  their 
children  In  programs  vrtth  an  abimdance  of 
Individual  attention  or  other  especially  ex- 
pensive features  could  add  the  $200  or  $300 
required  to  pay  the  tuition  In  schools  offer- 
ing such  programs.  Present  public  schools 
would  have  to  compete  with  each  other  for 
students  as  well  as  with  private  schools.  The 
badly  run  schools  would  lose  out  to  the  well 
run  schools.  Schools  would  become  more  ef- 
ficient m  their  use  of  resources  as  well  as 
producing  a  better  product  in  the  competi- 
tion to  obtam  students. 

It's  time  we  applied  the  free  enterprise 
principle  to  this  socialized  arena  In  order  to 
get  our  children  educated.  It's  time  that  we 
stop  putting  children  In  Jails  labeled  school 
from  9  to  3  every  day. 

This  would  have  the  advantage  not  only 
of  Improving  the  education  of  our  children. 
It  would  also  slow  the  indoctrination  of  our 
chUdren  with  a  socialist  theology.  The  em- 
ployes of  a  soclaliaed  enterprise  are  not  Ukely 
to  feel  much  loyalty  to  the  free  enterprise 
principle.  (There  are,  of  course,  some  excep- 
tions.) Their  analysis  of  the  virtues  of  social- 
izing economic  activity  Is  not  likely  to  be  bal- 
anced with  more  than  a  passing  nod  to  the 
disadvantages.  Their  analysis  of  the  defects 
of  free  enterprise  Is  not  likely  to  be  balanced 
with  equal  enthxislasm  for  the  discussion  of 
the  advantages  of  a  free  enterprise  system. 

You  are  killing  the  political  support  for  the 
free  enterprise  principle  by  your  support  of 
socialized  schooling.  If  you  persist  in  this 
suicidal  course,  you  will  continue  to  get 
costly  education  and  poor  education  for  your 
children  and  an  erosion  of  the  free  enterprise 
arena.  Free  enterprise  will  continue  to  die  by 
the  salami  technique — slice  by  slice.  .  .  . 
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FOREIGN   TRADE   RETTALIATION— A 
CASE  IN  POINT 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  lassoTTHi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to 
shed  some  much  needed  light  on  the 
question  of  foreign  retahation  against 
trade  restrictions,  and  to  help  draw  a 
distinction  between  such  retaliation  and 
the  orderly  compensatory  procedure  pro- 
vided under  GATT— General  Agreements 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade — I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  O.  R.  Strackbein,  pres- 
ident of  the  Nationwide  Committee  on 
Import  Policy. 

The  article  follows: 

FOREicN  Trade  Retauation — A  Case  in  Point 

A  rising  chorus  of  warnings  about  fearful 
retaliation  against  our  exports  should  the 
trade  bill  before  Congress  provide  for  Import 
quotas,  assaults  us  from  all  sides.  A  veritable 
trade  war,  it  is  warned,  will  erupt  should  this 
country  adopt  Imjiort  quotas. 

If  we  Impose  Import  quotas  other  oountriee 
will  Jump  to  their  trade  weapons,  and  for- 
eign trade  will  be  thrown  Into  a  bristling 
exchange  of  reprtaala  to  the  woeful  loes  of 
all  concerned. 

The  warnings  from  import  and  export  In- 
terests m  this  country  are  echoed  by  threat* 
from  abroad  as  If  this  country  were  about  to 
commit  the  unforgivable  sin  of  rescuing  our 
Indufitriee  from  Irreparable  loes  from  Imports 
and  our  labor  from  climbing  imemployment. 

One  cry  Is  that  other  countries  will  throw 
up  barriers  against  our  exports  and  thus  dry 
up  our  markets  abroad.  Such  alarms  are 
freely  bandied  about,  but  no  hard  supporting 


facts  are  provided.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
such  facts  are  hard  to  come  by. 

However,  one  clear  example  is  available. 

In  1954  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mended to  President  ELenhower  a  duty  In- 
crease on  watches  as  a  result  of  a  finding  of 
a  serious  injury  of  the  watch  Industry  In  an 
Escape  Clause  action. 

An  outcry  of  retaliation  was  sent  up  by  the 
Maryland  Congressional  delegation,  Joined 
by  an  assortment  of  liberal  trade  supporters. 
Maryland  cried  out  because  Switzerland, 
which  is  the  principal  source  of  our  watch 
imports,  regularly  buys  much  Maryland 
tobacco. 

The  Swiss,  It  was  warned,  would  be  sure 
to  retaliate  against  Imports  of  Maryland  to- 
bacco should  the  I»resldent  approve  the  rec- 
ommended increase  In  duties  on  Swiss 
watches.  Nevertheless  the  President  did  In- 
crease the  watch  duty. 

A  fortuitous  fact  makes  It  possible  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  warnings  and  threats  of 
Swiss  retaliation.  Our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture maintains  a  record  of  tobacco  exports 
by  type  of  tobacco  and  by  country  of  destina- 
tion. What  do  the  export  statistics  show? 
They  are  as  follows: 

EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO,  TYPE  32  (MARYLAND  TOBACCO) 


Country  ol  destination 
and  year 

Pounds 

Value 

Switzerland: 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1960 

1962        

5,817,000 
4,976,000 
7.395,000 
7,594.000 
6,452.000 
6, 163, 000 
6,756,000 
6,897,000 

$4,790,000 
4,151,000 
5.868,000 
6.080.000 
5,260.000 
5.416.000 
6.088.000 

1964 

6,467,000 

From  this  record  of  exports  of  Maryland 
tobacco  the  failure  of  any  retaliatory  effort 
that  may  have  been,  but  probably  was  not. 
attempted  by  Switzerland  stands  fully  con- 
firmed. While  there  was  a  significant  decline 
of  our  tobacco  exports  to  that  coimtry  in 
1955,  the  first  year  after  the  increase  in  duty 
on  Svtriss  watches,  the  considerable  rise  In 
exports  in  the  following  year  merely  con- 
firms the  vacuity  of  the  claims  of  reprisal. 
Thereafter  a  broken  but  distinctly  upward 
trend  was  resumed  through  the  following 
decade. 

Moreover,  our  total  exports  of  all  mer- 
chandise to  Switserland  did  not  suffer,  as 
the  following  short  table  shows: 

EXPORTS  TO  SWITZERUNO 

1954  $154,385,000 

1955""   163,594.000 

1956 221.350.000 

1957 1  238.562.000 

1958  164.064.000 

1959 188.242,000 

I960 252.661.000 

196l!"''." 271,973,000 

The  shouts  of  warnings  and  threats  of 
retaliation  whenever  Imposition  of  a  quota  or 
an  increase  in  tariff  Is  proposed,  in  any  case, 
are  easily  exaggerated,  especially  where  trade 
Is  carried  on  as  private  enterprise  rather  than 
by  State  trading. 

For  example,  Swiss  tobacco  Import  mer- 
chants make  profits  from  tobacco  Inyjorts. 
A  maximum  of  importation  is  in  their  In- 
terest. They  do  not  manvifacture  Swiss 
watches.  If  the  latter  stand  to  suffer  a  set- 
back in  their  export  of  watches.  It  la  their 
problem,  not  that  of  the  tobacco  importers. 
If  the  watch  manufacturers  had  sought  gov- 
ernment restrictions  on  tobacco  Imports  to 
retaliate  against  U.S.  action,  the  Swiss  to- 
bacco Importers  would  have  opposed  the  ef- 
fort, since  It  would  have  reduced  their  own 
business. 

Only  if  trading  Is  a  State  function,  as  In 
totalitarian  countries,  is  retaliation  a  ready 
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weapon  to  use,  and  even  then  It  may  not  be 
convenient  or  profitable.  When,  however, 
other  private  Interests  than  the  one  clamor- 
ing for  retaliation  would  find  their  toes 
stepped  on,  retaliation  is  more  likely  to  be 
blocked  by  politics  within  the  country.  Thus, 
while  the  hue  and  cry  of  threatened  retalia- 
tion Is  easily  raised.  It  Is  not  so  easily  carried 
Into  effect.  The  teeth  may  be  bared  menac- 
ingly, but  the  bite  Is  not  so  sure  to  follow. 

A  distinction  should.  In  any  case,  be  drawn 
between  retaliation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
compensation,  as  provided  for  In  OATT 
(General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade), 
on  the  other.  Compensation  may  be  agreed  to 
ahead  of  time  or  after  a  barrier  has  been 
Imposed.  Such  compensation  supposedly  will 
follow  only  after  due  process  In  the  form 
of  orderly  procedure  a:id  is  not  in  the  form 
of  reprisal.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion. One  of  the  very  purposes  of  GATT  was 
to  establish  a  compensatory  mechanism  In 
lieu  of  retaliation  by  roughly  conforming 
the  compensation  to  the  damage  and  no 
more. 

The  objective  was  to  bring  order  Into  trade 
relations  among  the  nations.  Under  this 
principle  reparation  Is  made  through  com- 
pensation but  Its  magnitude  Is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  damage  done;  not  by  an  Ill- 
tempered  mood  of  reprisal.  Those  who  now 
threaten  retaliation  are  in  effect  enemies  of 
GATT,  dlsvowlng  Its  objectives. 

This  country  has.  Indeed,  extended  and  re- 
ceived compensation  in  a  number  of  In- 
stances over  a  period  of  years  under  GATT. 

All  of  which  Is  to  say  that  all  the  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  and  showing  of  fangs  are  mostly 
acts  to  serve  ulterior  ends,  and  represent  the 
flouting  of  GATT. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ON  FAIR 
LABOR  STANDARDS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  over 
a  week  ago,  Mr.  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  APL-CIO,  testified  before  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  He 
testified  to  the  AFL-CIO's  continuing 
very  deep  commitment  to  improvement 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  along 
the  lines  of  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered in  that  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent). 

At  the  invitation  of  the  able  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  was  privileged  to 
participate  in  that  hearing,  and  I  was 
moved  to  compliment  President  Meany 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  thrust  of  his 
testimony  was  not  for  legislation  that 
would  only  benefit  his  membership,  but 
toward  helping  precisely  those  Ameri- 
can working  people  who  were  not  organ- 
ized and  who  were,  sis  a  consequence, 
among  the  poorest  paid  and  hardest 
worked. 

Because  President  Meany's  testimony 
and  the  appendix  thereto  contained  a 
great  deal  of  important  statistical  In- 
formation which  will  be  of  use  to  all  of 
us  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Acts 
amendments  are  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  committee,  I  insert  these  docu- 
ments at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
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Statement  of  Geobce  Meant 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  George  Meany. 
I  am  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  am  here 
to  present  Its  views  on  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

These  amendments  are  among  the  most 
Important  legislative  proposals  before  the 
Congress. 

Let  me  summarize  the  kind  of  Pair  Labor 
Standards  legislation  we  need. 

We  need  protection  for  the  17  mUlion 
workers  not  now  covered  by  the  Act. 

We  need  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  to 
$2  an  hour — at  the  very  least. 

We  need  double-time  pay  for  overtime 
work. 

We  need  premium  pay  for  overtime  in  ex- 
cess of  8  hours  a  day. 

We  need  to  shorten  the  work-week  or  the 
work-year. 

Fair  labor  standards  have  little  impact  on 
the  vast  majority  of  organized  workers. 
Unions,  through  collective  bargaining,  have 
generally  been  able  to  establish  substanti- 
ally higher  standards  than  those  contained 
In  the  Act. 

But  there  are  millions  of  low-wage  workers 
who  need  the  protection  provided  In  this  Act 
and  who  need  a  higher  minimum  wage  and 
It  Is  on  behalf  of  these  workers  that  we  urge 
modernization  of  the  Act. 

When  the  Congress  adopted  the  current 
81.60  figiu-e  In  1966,  It  was  barely  enough  to 
provide  an  lncc«ne  above  the  government- 
defined  poverty  level.  Then  the  nation  was 
engaged  in  an  all-out  war  on  poverty  and 
It  was  recognized  that  an  Increase  In  wages 
for  millions  of  Americans  working  at  sub- 
standard wage  levels  was  one  immediate  and 
effective  vray  to  help  win  that  war. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  Millions 
of  Americans  at  the  low  end  of  the  Income 
ladder  were  moved  a  step  or  two  above  the 
poverty  level.  And  we  In  the  AFL-CIO  were 
proud  to  have  fully  and  forcefully  helped 
make  that  possible. 

But  today  millions  of  working  Americans 
are  slipping  backwards — down  again  to  the 
lowest  rungs.  They  are  the  sorriest  victims  of 
mfiatton.  And  millions  more  never  moved 
out  of  poverty. 

Secretary  Richardson  outlined  the  prob- 
lem to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Just 
the  other  day,  when  he  said:  "In  1968,  39 
percent  of  the  poor  families  with  children 
In  this  country  were  headed  by  full-time 
workers. " 

Inflation  hits  these  people  harder  than 
anyone  else.  Today's  minimum  wage  of  »1.80 
Is — Just  a  few  cents  more — in  terms  of  pur- 
chasing power — than  $1  26  was  In  1966. 

So  we  need  a  no-nonsense  approach  to 
the  problem  of  eliminating  poverty  among 
the  working  poor — one  that  takes  Into  ac- 
cotint  that  we  have  inflation  in  this  country. 
It  Is  time  to  realize  that  If  we  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  bulk  of  poverty  in  the  United 
States,  the  way  to  do  It  Is  to  get  rid  of 
sub-standard  wages. 

By  the  Administration's  own  testimony, 
"any  male  head  of  a  four-person  family  earn- 
ing less  than  $1.85  per  hour  in  a  full-time 
Job  In  Illinois,  or  $2.16  per  hour  In  Maasa- 
chusetts,  or  $2.23  per  hour  In  New  York, 
would  have  more  cash  If  he  were  on  welfare." 
That  Is  appalling. 

For  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
heading  Into  the  last  third  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  In  this  condition  is  shocking.  The 
existence  of  so  many  "working  poor"  Is  both 
an  American  tragedy  and  an  American  dis- 
grace. 

These  people  work  hard  at  tiseful  Jobs; 
struggle  to  mtdntaln  their  economic  Inde- 
pendence and  self-dignity;  and  attempt  to 
achieve  self-reliance  against  overwhelming 
odds.  Yet  they  are  paid  less  than  a  subsist- 
ence wsige. 

We  do  not  believe  any  employed  worker 
should  be  forced  to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls 
In  order  to  survive. 
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It  has  been  clear  for  a  long  time  that 
the  simplest  most  direct  and  least  expensive 
way  to  eliminate  poverty  is  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  so  that  It  is  ade- 
quate to  the  times.  That  is  what  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  do. 

Now  let  me  take  the  problem  polnt-by- 
polnt. 

First  Is  the  increase  in  the  wage  Itself 
from  $1.60  an  hoiu-  to,  at  the  very  least, 
$2.00. 

At  $1.60  an  hour,  a  worker  earns  an  annual 
Income  of  only  $3200,  If  he  has  a  full-time, 
year-round  Job.  Even  $2  an  hour  is  barely 
above  the  government-defined  poverty  level 
for  families  with  two  chUdren. 

A  $2  minimum  wage  is  not  an  adequate 
wage.  It  Is  a  floor — a  good  and  necessary 
floor  and  one  that  will  beneflt  the  entire 
economy  by  building  purchasing  power,  elim- 
inating some  welfare  costs  and  eradicating 
the  blight  of  poverty  from  one  big  section  of 
struggling  America. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  us  to  the 
second  way  Fair  Labor  Standards  can  help 
eliminate  poverty. 

The  AFL-CIO  wants  the  17  million  work- 
ers, now  excluded  by  the  Act,  Included  under 
the  Act.  These  workers  have  been  excluded 
too  long.  There  never  was  any  real  Justifica- 
tion for  their  exclusion  and  there  ts  real 
Justification  for  their  Inclusion. 

Included  among  these  17  million  are  work- 
ers In  state  and  local  government,  largely 
still  unprotected,  millions  more  In  retaU 
trade  and  In  various  other  Industries;  domes- 
tics and  others. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  farm  workers. 
These  are  the  people  I  want  to  especially 
talk  about.  About  half  of  them  get  a  mini- 
mum wage,  but  that  celling  never  gets  up 
to  $1.60  an  hour.  There  Is  no  reason  for  this 
difference.  It  Is  a  clear  case  of  double  dis- 
crimination. 

All  the  farm  and  migratory  workers  of  this 
country  want  is  to  become  economlcaUy  self- 
reliant  and  to  be  treated  like  workers  in  all 
the  other  industries  of  America. 
They  are  no  less  himum. 
Their  basic  necessities  of  life  are  no  less  or 
different. 

They  are  no  less  immune  from  pocket 
robbing  Infiatlon. 

And,  like  the  other  uncovered  working 
poor,  they  look  to  the  Congress  for  a  floor 
under  their  wages — the  same  floor  given 
other  workers. 

So  It  is  time  for  all  farm  workers  to  come 
under  the  fuU  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  Just  like  the  other  covered 
workers. 

Now,  let's  Ulk  about  double  time  for  over- 
time and  premium  pay  for  overtime  in  ex- 
cess of  8  hours  a  day.  The  AFL-CIO  beUeves 
double  time  for  overtime  Is  necessary  to  en- 
courage employers  to  hire  additional  em- 
ployees. Instead  of  scheduling  regularly  em- 
"  ployed  people  for  overtime. 

Thirty-two  years  ago,  an  overtime  penalty 
of  time  and  a  half  was  considered  adequate, 
But  today  it  doesnt  do  the  Job. 

In  1938,  supplements  to  wages  and  salaries 
were  about  4.5  percent  of  employee  wages 
and  salaries.  Since  then,  the  percentage  has 
Jumped,  so  that  it  has  become  financially 
advantageous  for  employers  to  schedule  over- 
time work,  rather  than  take  on  new  workers. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  double-time  for 
overtime  would  help  solve  this  problem,  sim- 
ply by  making  the  practice  so  expensive  that 
employers  would  add  workers  to  their  pay- 
rolls. 

Premlimi  pay  for  overtime  In  excess  of  8 
hours  a  day.  as  distinguished  from  FLSA's 
requirement  for  overtime  after  40  hotirs, 
would  have  the  same  effects  and  advantages. 
At  a  time  when  there  Is  serious  unemploy- 
ment in  the  economy,  and  when  unemploy- 
ment is  continuing  to  cUmb.  there  Is  good 
reason  for  the  Congress  to  think  serlotisly 
about  creating  new   Jobs  by  reducing   the 
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work  week  or  the  work  year,  with  no  reduc- 
tion m  pay. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  enforcement  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  _       ^         » 

In  the  last  few  days,  the  Labor  Department 
has  reported  that  Illegal  wage  underpayments 
have  amounted  to  one  billion  dollars  since 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  became  law 
32  years  ago. 

To  put  this  figure  in  perspective,  let  s  see 
lust  how  big  $1  billion  Is.  If  the  minimum 
wage  was  $2  an  hoxir.  then  a  person  earning 
that  and  nothing  more  would  have  a  «4,000 
yearly  Income.  .    ,.^ 

So  chiseling  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion  Is  like 
cheating  250.000  people  out  of  their  entire 
subsistence  income  for  a  full  year. 

Even  the  bllllon-dollar  figure  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  Only  a  third  of  the  money 
known  to  have  been  unpaid  Is  ever  recovered. 
These  blatant  violations  are  the  resiilt  of 
an  Inadequately  enforced  law  and  too  few 
compliance  officers  and  Investigators. 

Full  enforcement  Is  the  only  answer  to 
chlselers. 

There  are  two  major  bills  before  this  com- 
niittee— H.R.  10048  and  H.R.  17596.  Generally 
we  favor  HJl.  10948  and  have  serious  dis- 
agreements with  HJl.  17596.  We  previously 
discussed  these  In  a  letter  addressed  to  you 
last  May  and  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  It.  which 
Is  Included  with  my  testimony  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  observation: 
The  whole  history  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  proves  that  It  works  and  that  It  adds 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  country. 
Every  Secretary  of  Labor,  no  matter  what  his 
party  ties,  has  made  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  FLSA's  impact.  Universally  these  reports 
prove  that  FISA  works,  for  the  workers,  for 
the  economy,  for  the  country. 

The  Declaration  of  Policy  In  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  which  Is  as  valid  today  as  It 
was  m  1938.  says  the  United  States  must,  as 
rapidly  as  practicable,  eliminate  labor  condi- 
tions "detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
minimum  standard  of  Uvlng  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  weU-belng  of 
workers." 

What  we  are  saying.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  that 
the  Job  of  translating  this  policy  Into  fact 
requires  constant  change,  constant  modeml- 
aatlon. 

Each  of  the  previous  amendments  has  been 
designed  to  that  end. 

In  1970.  we  have  new  problems  requiring 
new  legislation  to  make  the  goal  of  this  law 

a  reaUty.  .     ..     ,^  . 

So  we  iirge  these  amendments.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  we  urge  that  they  t>e  made 
promptly.  Every  day  of  delay  penalizes  mil- 
lions of  American  famlUes  who  should  not 
be  asked  to  Buffer  an  additional,  unnecessary 
hour. 


Appsmiz  TO  Staixkknt  or  OBoac*  Mkant 
The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  provide  an 
Immediate  Increase  In  the  federal  minimum 
wage  to  no  less  than  92  an  hour  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Act's  coverage  to  the  17  mlUlon 
non-supervisory  workers  not  now  covered  by 
the  law.  Such  action  Is  essential  to  update 
the  minimum  wage  level,  which  was  most 
recently  revised  four  long  years  ago.  and  to 
lift  the  wages  and  living  standards  of  the 
working  poor. 

Modernization  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Is  urgently  needed,  now.  The  present  min- 
imum wage  of  H.60  an  hour,  under  the 
amendments  adopted  In  1966.  was  barely  tol- 
erable at  that  time.  It  Is  utterly  Inadequate 
In  1970— In  the  face  of  four  years  ol  an  Infla- 
tionary rise  of  living  costs  and  improven^rnts 
In  the  nation's  standard  of  living.  Moreover, 
millions  of  the  poorest-paid  workers  remain 
unprotected  by  the  Act. 
The  major  purpose  of  this  statute,  as  out- 
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lined  m  Its  Declaration  of  PoUcy.  Is  to  cor- 
rect and  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  elim- 
inate labor  conditions  "detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of 
living,  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  workers." 

To  fulfill  the  Act's  intent.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  Increase  the  floor  under  wages. 
as  the  cost  of  Uvlng  and  the  nation's  pro- 
ductivity have  increased.  It  has  also  been 
neoespary  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Act. 
In  the  32  years  sluce  enactment,  PLSA  has 
been  amended  four  times— the  minimum 
wage  was  updated  four  times  and  coverage 
of  the  Act  was  extended  twice. 

An  increase  In  the  federal  minimum  wage 
to  at  least  »2  an  hour.  Immediately.  Is  now 
required  on  the  basis  of  the  economic  facts. 
Indeed,  the  Eighth  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO  last  October  unani- 
moucly  adopted  a  resolution  on  the  mUil- 
mum  VTage,  which  declared:  "The  unchecked 
rise  in  Uvlng  costs  may  soon  make  even  a 
$2  minimum  obsolete." 

ModemlzaUon  of  the  Act  In  1970  would 
represent  a  major  step  In  the  effort  to  eUm- 
inate  poverty.  Over  half  of  the  poor,  accord- 
Ine  to  the  government's  definition  of  poverty, 
are  In  famUles  headed  by  a  worker  In  the 
labor  force— low-wage.  part-tUne  or  unem- 
Dloyed  workers.  About  one-third  of  the  POor— 
knd  nearly  40%  of  aU  the  children  growing 
UD  in  poverty— are  In  famUies.  headed  by  a 
full-time,  year-round  worker,  whose  wages 
are  oo  low  that  his  family  is  impoverished 

At  a  W  an  hour  minimum  wage,  a  fml- 
tlme  year-round  worker  would  earn  approxi- 
mately 64,000  a  year.  This  Is  not  much  above 
the  government-defined  poverty  Une  of  about 
$3  900  at  1970  Uvlng  costs,  for  a  non-farm 
fainllv  of  four.  But  It  would  represent  quite 
an  improvement  over  the  $3,200  such  a 
worker  makes  at  the  present  ll-eO  federal 
minimum  rate. 

We  \u^  the  Congress  to  raise  the  te^td 
minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour,  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1971.  for  aU  Jobs  that  were  covwed 
prior  to  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  On  that  date,  workers 
who  were  first  covered  by  the  1966  amend- 
ments, will  receive  the  final  step-up  to  the 
$160  federal  minimum:  we  urge  the  Cwi- 
Kress  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  for  this 
group  to  $2  an  hour,  effective  February  1. 

1972. 

The  minlmimi  wage  for  farm  workers,  pres- 
enUy  covered  by  PLSA.  should  be  raised  to 
$1 60  on  February  1.  1971.  and  to  $2  on 
February  1.  1972.  The  minimum  wage  for 
thoee  who  are  first  covered  by  the  addi- 
tional coverage  we  urge  Congress  to  adopt 
thU  year,  should  be  set  at  $1.60  an  hour. 
effective  February  1,  1971.  and  to  $2  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1972. 

In  that  way,  a  federal  minimum  wage  of 
$2  an  hotir  would  be  estabUshed  as  rapidly 
as  feasible.  We  believe  that  such  single- 
standard  minimum  wage  of  $2  an  hour 
shoiUd  apply  to  all  worker*,  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  AcV-to  young  workers 
and  older  workers,  black  workers  and  white 
workers,  women  workers  and  male  workers. 
MulUple  minlmums  for  different  categories 
of  workers  would  be  discriminatory. 

The  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  should  be  extended  to  all  workere. 
Employees  of  smaller  retail  establishments, 
state  and  local  government  employees,  hired 
farm  workers  and  others  still  denied  coverage 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be 
guaranteed  the  benefits  of  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage  and  protection  against  excessive 
hours  of  work.  The  Act's  coverage,  which  now 
protects  46  mllUon  workers,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  remaining  17  mllUon  non- 
supervisory  wage  and  salary  employees  who 
are  not  protected  by  this  federal  law. 

Approximately  6  million  workers  currently 
protected  by  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  denied  Its 
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hours  protection  because  of  specific  exemp- 
tions. We  beUeve  that  farm  workers,  hotel 
and  restaurant  workers,  local  transit  em- 
ployees, agricultural  processing  workers  and 
other  similar  groups  need  protection  from 
excessive  hours,  as  well  as  an  adequate  flow 
under  their  wages.  This  hodgepodge  of  ex- 
emptions should  be  eUmlnated. 

The  overtime  premium  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  for  over  40  hours  of  work  per  week— 
which  Is  provided  In  the  Act— is  no  longer 
an  effective  deterrent  to  long  overtime  houre. 
The  growth  of  fringe  benefits  that  are  ex- 
empt from  overtime  requirements  have  made 
thU  premlum-pay  provision  a  less  effective 
deterrent  than  In  1938,  when  it  was  enacted. 
We  beUeve  that  PLSA  should  pro\'lde  double- 
time  pr-mium  pay  for  overtime  houre  of 
work  per  week. 

We  also  urge  the  Congress  to  establish 
double-time  premium  pay  for  overttme  work 
in  excess  of  8  hours  per  day— as  a  supplement 
to  the  PLSA  provision  of  overtime  pay  for 
overtime  hours  of  work  per  week.  Such  pro- 
vision is  needed  to  protect  workers,  not  only 
from  long  work-weeks,  but  also  from  long 
work-days. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  equal  pay 
requirements  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
arts  Act.  prohibiting  dlscrlmlnaUon  In  wages 
based  on  sex.  should  be  extended  to  cover 
executive,  administrative  and  professional 
employees.  There  is  no  basis  for  discrimina- 
tion to  exist  in  any  segment  of  our  economy. 
Such  updating  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  would  bring  obvious  benefits  to  the 
workers  directly  Involved— essentlaUy  the 
mllUons  of  working  poor  and  their  fanUUes. 
The  Improved  buying  power  and  living  con- 
ditions of  these  lowest-wage  workere  would 
also  be  beneficial  to  their  communities  and 
to  the  national  economy— lifting  sales  and 
employment  and  curbing  the  Increase  of  wel- 
fare costs.  . 

Moreover,  the  record  of  past  Improvements 
of  PLSA  clearly  Indicates  that  the  economy 
can  readily  adjust  to  the  Increased  minimum 
wage  with  merely  few  and  Isolated  cases  of 
adverse  impacts,  while  the  entire  national 
economy  is  benefitted  substantially. 

Fair  labor  standards  legislation  has  had  op- 
position from  the  very  beginning.  There  are 
those  who  have  opposed  any  attempt  by 
federal  or  stote  law— or  even  by  collective 
bargaining  between  unions  and  employers— 
to  eetobUsh  minimum  rates  of  pay.  They 
cried  "disaster"  when  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  passed  32  years  ago  and  they 
have  repeated  their  predictions  of  general 
disaster  whenever  any  improvements  of 
PLSA  have  been  discussed. 

Opponents  of  fair  labor  standards  legis- 
lation have  concentrated  their  predictions  on 
Increased  unemployment.  Every  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  has  been  greeted  by  pre- 
dictions of  rising  Joblessness. 

Yet  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  its 
Improving  amendments  have  raised  the  wages 
of  most  of  the  nation's  lowest-wage  work- 
ere—raising  their  standard  of  Uvlng  and 
helping  to  bring  them  and  their  f  arallles  Into 
America's  mainstream.  Employment  has  in- 
creased and  business  has  prospered.  Reports 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  the  effects  of  increases  In  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage— required  by  law— show  that 
there  have  been  substantial  benefits  and  only 
rare  Isolated  instances  of  adverse  effects,  in- 
volving a  few  small  firms  and  very  few  em- 

T)IOV068 

The  time  for  further  updating  of  PLSA  Is 
now. 

$3  ICUniTDM  WAGS 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  $2 
an  hour  Is  needed  Immediately  to  assure 
workere  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  lad- 
der a  wage  that  at  least  reaches  above  the 
government-defined  poverty  line  for  a  full- 
time  year-round  worker  who  Is  the  head  of 
a  non-farm  family  of  four. 
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To  succeed  In  eliminating  poverty  among 
the  working  poor,  the  nation  needs  $2  mini- 
mum wage.  Examination  of  the  economic  im- 
pact of  a  $2  minimum  shows  that  the  econo- 
my can  make  the  necessary  adjustments, 
without  serious  detrimental  effects.  In  the 
past,  the  economy  has  adjusted  easily  to  In- 
creases In  the  minimum  wage,  even  to  the 
60  percent  Increase  passed  In  1938.  Surely  an 
increase  In  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour 
can  be  absorbed  without  difficulty,  in  an 
economy  whose  gross  national  product  Is 
about  $980   bllUon. 

An  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  to  $2 
an  hour,  combined  with  extension  of  PLSA 
coverage,  would  be  a  major,  effective  step  to- 
wards the  reduction  of  poverty  In  America. 

Government  statistics  on  poverty  show 
that  the  heads  of  more  than  half  of  all  poor 
families  have  a  Job.  Moreover,  nearly  half  of 
these  employed  family  beads,  representing 
more  than  a  fourth  of  all  poor  families,  have 
been  holding  down  a  fuU-tlme  Job  for  a 
whole  year. 

All  told,  poor  families  that  are  headed  by 
a  man.  fuUy  employed  throughout  1968.  in- 
cluded 6  million  poor  persons — including 
over  3  mllUon  children  under  age  18.  Poor 
famUles  headed  by  a  fully-employed  woman 
worker  represented  nearly  an  additional  mil- 
lion persons  with  almoet  600.000  children. 
Thus,  nearly  40%  of  aU  the  chUdren.  grow- 
ing up  In  poverty,  were  in  famlUes  of  work- 
ers vrtth  regular  full-time  Jobs.  And  the  total 
nimiber  of  people  in  such  famlUes  of  full- 
time  year-round  working  poor  was  about  7 
million. 

This  Is  the  most  shameful  aspect  of  the 
poverty  problem — the  working  poor.  Par- 
ticularly shameful  is  the  condition  of  poverty 
among  families  where  the  head  is  employed 
full-time.  That  a  man  risks  poverty  for  his 
family  when  he  does  not  or  cannot  work  all 
the  time  might  be  expected,  but  to  end  the 
year  with  so  Inadequate  an  income,  even 
when  he  has  worked  aU  week  every  week, 
often  makes  his  efforts  seem  hopeless. 

Notwithstanding  the  essential  stress  on 
more  Jobs  to  reduce  tmemployment  and  part- 
time  work  of  those  who  seek  fuU-ttme  Jobs, 
it  Is  clear  that  at  least  for  poor  famiUes 
headed  by  full-time  year-round  worken,  an 
Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  Is  a  major 
road  out  of  poverty.  And  for  poor  famlUee. 
headed  by  part-time  workere.  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  would  be  an  impwrtant 
step  In  helping  them  move  above  the  govern- 
ment-defined poverty  status. 

At  $1.60  an  hour,  a  worker  earns  an  an- 
nual income  of  only  $3,200  to  $3328  if  he 
has  a  full-time  year-round  Job.  Even  $2  an 
hour  la  not  much  above  the  government-de- 
fined poverty  Une  for  non-farm,  four-per- 
son families  (that  poverty  Une  Is  about  $3,- 
900  at  1970  prices) . 

Studies  made  by  the  UjS.  Census  Depart- 
ment show  the  extent  of  low  wages.  Nearly  6 
mllUon  (4.8  mlUlon)  men  worked  fuU-tlme 
year-round  and  stiU  earned  less  than  $4,000 
in  1968,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. These  were  men  who  worked  at  least  35 
houre  a  week  for  60  to  62  weeks  during  the 
year. 

The  majority,  or  nearly  4  mUllon  of  these 
men,  were  white,  though  they  represented 
only  11  percent  of  the  male  full-time  year- 
round  work  force.  However,  nearly  31  per- 
cent, or  about  one  out  of  every  three  Negro 
males  who  held  a  full-time  year-roimd  Job  In 
1968,  earned  less  than  $4,000. 

The  report  on  women  workere  Is  even 
worse— over  6  miUlon  women  workere  who 
worked  full-time  year-round  In  1968  earned 
less  than  $4,000.  About  39  percent  of  white 
women  who  worked  fuU-time  year-round, 
and  81  peroent  of  Negro  full-time  year- 
round  workere,  earned  leas  than  $4,000. 

There  were  nearly  11  mmi^n  worker*— out 
of  52  milUon  worken  who  worked  year-round 
at  a  fuU-tlme  Job  In  1988 — whose  earnings 
were  below  $4,000.  XTnleas  the  mlnlmnm  wage 
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Is  Increased  to  $2  an  hour,  these  workere, 
who  toU  day-in  and  day-out,  wlU  not  be  able 
to  achieve  a  decent  Income. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  a  non- 
farm  famUy  of  four  needs  an  Income  of 
$3,919  *  per  year  to  begin  to  lift  Itself  above 
the  government-defined  poverty  Une.  If  a 
famUy  has  three  children,  an  annual  Income 
of  $4,615  ■  is  needed  to  move  It  beyond  that 
poverty  line.  Yet  several  million  famiUes — 
Including  those  headed  by  full-time  year- 
round  workers — have  lower  annual  Incomes. 
How  can  we  expect  children  to  aspire  to 
be  normal,  productive  Americans  when  they 
see  their  parents  working,  but  still  not  earn- 
ing enough  to  meet  even  minimum  family 
needs.  Certainly,  a  minimum  wage  must  be 
set  that  allows  a  worker  some  dignity — a 
wage  that  shows  his  chUdren  it  is  worthwhile 
to  work,  a  wage  that  Is  a  real  alternative  to 
Idleness  and  delinquency. 

WhUe  Improving  the  Income  of  the  aged 
and  disabled  is  an  essential  step  toward  re- 
ducing poverty,  such  social  security  meastu-es 
reach  only  one  part  of  the  poverty  group. 
Training  workers  for  Jobs  and  educating  chil- 
dren are  also  essential  and  desirable  methods 
of  meeting  parts  of  the  poverty  problem  in 
America. 

But  the  majority  of  aU  poor  families  are 
headed  by  employed  persons.  A  most  impor- 
tant program  to  eliminate  poverty,  therefore. 
Is  to  raise  the  inadequate  wages  of  the  work- 
ing poor.  It  Is  because  of  the  low  minimum 
wage — and  inadequate  PLSA  coverage — ^that 
many  workere  earn  $1.60  or  less  an  hour. 

If  the  conditions  that  breed  poverty  In 
this  country  are  to  be  changed,  poverty  wages 
must  be  eliminated.  These  conditions  wUl 
not  change  unless  the  PLSA  minimum  wage 
is  increased. 

Moreover,  an  Immediate  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  no  less  than  $2  an  hour  Is 
Justified — and  required — by  the  Inflationary 
rise  of  living  costs  and  the  post-World  Wiur 
n  trend  of  increasing  productivity  In  the 
national  economy. 

Between  1966.  when  Congress  amended 
PLSA  to  establish  a  federal  minimum  wage 
of  $1.60  an  hour,  and  May  1970,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  rose  19.5%.  This  sharp 
rise  has  cut  the  buying  power  value  of  the 
$1.60  minimum.  Indeed,  the  buying  power  of 
that  minimum  wage  Is  now  down  to  only 
$1.29.  In  1966  prices. 

A  19.5%  immediate  Increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  Is  needed  merely  to  restore  the 
minimum's  buying  power  to  what  a  $1.60  an 
hour  level  meant  in  1966,  when  the  Congress 
last  revised  FL8A. 

In  addition,  aU  American  workere  have  an 
economic  and  moral  right  to  share  ade- 
quately in  the  economy's  rising  productivity. 
The  trend  of  rising  output  per  manhour 
since  1947  has  been  an  average  yearly  rate  of 
3.3%.  And  experts  from  the  government  and 
business  have  projected  an  average  yearly  In- 
crease of  somewhat  over  3%  for  the  decade 
of  the  19706.  The  mlnlmimi  wage,  therefore, 
should  be  increased  an  additional  12-plus 
percent  to  update  the  $1.60  minimum.  In  line 
with  the  nation's  rising  productivity. 

These  two  lactora  add  up  to  over  81.6% — 
the  need  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
an  hour  by  more  than  31.6%.  That  is  cer- 
tainly more  than  sufficient  Justification  to 
boost  the  minimum  to  $2  an  hour — a  rise  of 
25% — to  offset  the  Increase  of  living  oosts 
and  to  provide  the  lowest-wage  workere  with 
an  adequate  share  of  the  benefits  of  the 
economy's  rising  productivity. 

Even  a  $2  m'"!""""  wage  is  far  from  an 
adequate  wage.  It  is  merely  a  floor.  But  it 
would  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Vat  a  worker  to  enjoy  a  modest  and  ade- 
quate standard  for  himself  and  bis  family,  he 
needs  approximately  $6.00  an  hour,  according 
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to  1960  figures  of  the  UJB.  Department  of 
Labor's  City  Worker's  Family  Budget.  This 
budget  indicates  that  an  urban  family  of 
four  needs  an  armual  Income  of  $10,077  to 
live  In  "modest  but  adequate"  circumstances. 
Even  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  "lower 
budget  for  a  four-person  famUy"  requires 
about  $3.28  an  hour  or  $6,567  a  year. 

An  analysis  of  this  "lower  family  budget" 
shows  how  meager  its  provisions  arc:  It  pro- 
vides a  family  of  fomr  (husband,  wife,  boy 
13  and  girl  8)  with  $35  a  week  for  food.  In- 
cluding lunch  money;  $81  a  month  for  rent 
and  about  $24  a  month  to  cover  outlays  for 
furnishings  and  household  operations.  It 
provides  approximately  $10  a  week  for  trans- 
portation; »539  a  year  for  medical  care;  $320 
a  year  for  other  family  consumption  expend- 
itures; and  $619  in  personal  taxes,  including 
federal,  state  and  local  Income  taxes,  as 
well  as  social  security  taxes. 

Cut  those  Items  in  half — ^to  $17.50  a  week 
for  food  and  $45.50  a  month  for  rent — and 
that  is  what  an  urban,  four-person  family 
can  afford,  if  its  only  Income  Is  from  a  fuU- 
time  year-round  worker  who  is  paid  $1.60 
an  hoiu*. 

Even  at  $2  an  hour,  or  $4,000  a  year,  the 
worker  stUl  would  be  required  to  pay  $49 
In  federal  Income  taxes,  and  $208  In  social 
security  taxes  (according  to  the  1971  tax 
tables),  leaving  only  $3,743  for  famUy  ex- 
penditures. But  a  $2  minimum  would  be  an 
improved  floor — assisting  millions  of  low- 
wage  people  to  lift  their  Uvlng  standards. 

A  $2  minimum  would  tend  to  re-establish 
the  relationship  between  the  minimum  wage 
and  compensation  per  manhour  in  the  pri- 
vate economy.  In  1950,  when  the  75-cent 
minimum  became  effective.  It  was  56%  of 
compensation  per  manhour  In  the  private 
economy.  However,  In  1968.  when  the  $1.60 
mlnimimi  became  effective.  It  was  only  47.4% 
of  hourly  compensation  In  the  private  econ- 
omy. And  it  has  declined  further  since  then. 

Bringing  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour 
would  help  the  lowest-paid  workere  keep 
pace  with  what  has  been  happening  In  the 
economy.  Since  February  1968,  when  the 
$1.60  an  hour  rate  became  effective,  average 
hourly  earnings  for  non-supervisory  work- 
era  in  the  private  non-farm  economy  rose 
43  cents  an  hour  (June  1970).  This  flgure 
represents  the  change  in  average  earnings 
of  some  47  million  production  and  non- 
supervisory  employees  in  the  private  non- 
farm  economy.  Raising  the  minimum  wage 
by  40  cents  would  assure  that  the  lowest- 
paid  workere  wiU  not  faU  farther  behind. 

The  picture  for  manufactxirlng  Is  similar. 
Average  hourly  earnings  of  factory  workere 
have  risen  41  cents  since  February  1968. 
However,  for  mUUons  of  low-wage  workere 
there  Is  Uttle,  if  any,  movement  except  for 
increases  In  the  minimnTn  wage.  These  low- 
wage  workere  need  a  minimum  wage  of  $2 
an  hour  now. 

Low-income  famiUes,  who  would  receive 
the  direct  beneflts  of  a  rise  in  the  minimum 
wage,  spend  their  earnings  quickly.  The  in- 
creased earnings  would  be  placed  rapidly  Into 
the  economy's  sf>ending  stream,  rather  than 
saved  or  hoarded. 

This  additional  buying  power  and  spend- 
ing among  the  nation's  lowest-income  faml- 
Ues wotild  lift  the  demand  for  goods,  serv- 
ices and  Jobs.  And  as  these  additional  funds 
were  circulated  through  the  economy — ^re- 
spent  and  Invested  by  merchants,  dlstribu- 
tore  and  manufacturers — the  economy  wo\ild 
receive  a  continuing  and  multiplying  lift. 

In  an  economy  that  can  produce  an  In- 
creasing abundance  of  goods.  It  is  both 
morally  and  economically  necessary  to  pro- 
vide additional,  much-needed  buying  power 
to  the  nation's  lowest-wage  workere  and  tbelr 
famiUes. 
BcoNoiac  ADxnsmxMTs  TO  a  $s  imannc 

The  economy  can  adjust  readily  to  a  $3 
rnintmiim  wage.  The  real  impact  of  an  In- 
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^-^-kf^aSrr.r.^^r^'-"-  '^^^^n^i^^^:^^:^^^  ^r;j"r??^v.r.?ci^^^sr?g: 

appued  would  affect  some  wor.e«  in  ev^^^  'i^^rTe^"  Smy  ol^uch  worle^^^^^  CongreS^n  3^uary  1966: 

major  Industry  grouping.  Detailed  dlstrlbu-  «'**/!*  "J*/7*^'"*^"!f  hour  for   the  same  "The  period  during  which  the  1961  amend- 

tlons  Of  earnings  data  are  not  available  from  P*^^  ^^^^^^^^'^  »^  ^  »^°"^          '^"  "*™*  me nU  have  become%trectlve  has  been  one 

the  Lat>or  D«P»"'««^°„Vw.v.r*'T^v  el  of  the  ^?  ex^ple  a  Labor  Department  study  of  of  extraordinary  price  sUblllty.  The  general 

theeutlreeconomy.  However,  a  review  of  the  ^' ^*^P^=- ^ '^^t^bllshments,  employing  wholesale   price   level   In   April    1964    (seven 

earnings  Of  full-Ume  y«"-':°"°^^^°'f "  "-  atTas^somefanlwome^  found  that  over  months  af^r  the  $1.25  rate  went  Into  effect 

ported  by  the  Bureau  of  ^^e  Census  offere  ^^^^^^'\^l'^J^^^^^- ^^^^  p^id  under  for  the  majority  of  covered  employees)   was 

some  insight  Into  ^"^'""^^^V^lJl^.  JijTn^S^^  However   Tl^rc^nt  of  Janitors  almoet  exa^Uy  Uie  same  as  It  had  been  In 

to  pay  their  workers  low  wages  In  1968- «*;  ^^  "le^rsTn  Pimbur|h.  in  such  esUb-  April  1961  (five  months  before  the  effective 

Z^^  ^r^  ^^-oVthrt^Sa'numSLr  ?^hm?nr,5.l'oO) .  were  pf' over  «  an  hour.  dL  of  the  first  step  Increase  from  •1.00  to 

ESr?h£%roSo^''  """'"•  '°'"^'  rnrdU^t^^t^^rrrfas^^Te-ran  '^^^ir  trying  to  find  a  pc«slble  dlsemploy- 

earned  less  than  »4.000.  ^^^^    ^^^   Without  a  W   floor  under  their  ment  Impact  from  the  Increase  In  the  mlnl- 

FULL-TIME  YEAR-ROUND  WORKERS  WITH  EARNINGS  BELOW  wages,    thousands    of    custodial    workers    In  mum  wage  to  $1.40.  which  went  Into  effect 

$4  000  BY  INDUSTRY   19(8  Pittsburgh  were  paid  under  $2  an  hour  by  on  February  1,  1967,  the  Labor  Department 

LJ '. -  some   emplovers.    Further   examples   of   the  oould  find  only  63  people  In  the  whole  coun- 

Percent  ot  prevalence  of  low  pay  are  provided  In  Tables  try  whose  layoffs  may  have  been  related  In 

Number  ol                total  V-XII  for  Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  St.  LotUs.  Chi-  some  form  or  other  to  the  higher  minimum 

full-lime            lull-lime  ^^^q    gan   Francisco.   Cleveland,   New   York  wage. 

^"^^Jr^rs         wor'ke°rs"n  smd  Indianapolis.                                                             As  for  total  employment  In  the  nation.  It 

wmni       the  industry  Most  sectors  of  the  economy  and  most  In-  expanded  1.8  million  In  1964.  after  the  $1.25 

less  than       earning  less  dustrles  can  easily  absorb  an  Increase  In  the  an  hour  minimum  wage  became  fully  ef- 

Industry                                  J<.000        than  J4.000  ^minium  wage  to  $2  an  hour  out  of  rising  fectlve.  And  It  rose  1.5  million  In  1967  and 

—. productivity  and  profits,  as  they  successfully  another    1.6    million    In    1968.    as   the    1966 

Acricultural  lor«$try  fishtfits        1,299,165                 56.7  accomplished   in   the   past.   Some   high-pro-  amendments  went  Into  effect.                ..  ,    ^ 

Mining..  .'- *2.000                 10.«  ductlvlty.  high-proflt  Industries  can  absorb          in  January   1969.  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

Construction ,  «i  2I|                ij  j  the  Increase  and  afford  to  reduce  prices.  Some  reported  to  the  Congress : 

ManuiKturing Z.Z95,997                \*.i  Q^jj^rs    whose   productivity  and  profits  ore         "increases  in  the  minimum  wage  required 

"oranTSth«ZbiK'**  low.   would   probably   have   to   raise   prices  by  the   1966  amendments  became  effective 

utilities        -          381.542                  9.<  somewhat.  But  the  over-all  Impact  on  the  during  a  period  of  rising  prices.  That  the 

Wholesale  trade ?|?'2«                U?  prtce  level  should  be  very  small,  if  at  aU.  minimum  wage  had  little  Influence  on  this 

Retai:  trade z,lb7.S9Z                a.i  xhe  economy  should  be  capable  of  adjust-  trend  Is  evidenced  by  comparing  the  price 

State'"""'**'                -          i28.9'*                 "•*  ^8    successfully— and    with    only    rare    in-  movement  during  the  flrst  6  months  of  1966. 

Business  and' repair"  service...          298.010                 18.3  stances  of  adverse  effects  In  Isolated  cases —  before  the  1966  amendment*  went  into  ef- 

Pertonal  services 1.121,231                 60.4  ^   ^^^^   ]i^n  achieved   during   past   adjust-  feet,  with  the  trend  In  the  first  6  months  of 

Entertainment  and  recreation               ^^  ^^                ^^  ^  ments  to  Increases  In  the  federal  minimum  1987   and   1968.   when  the   first  two  phases 

PrllSJwiaiandferatid '                     „\  wage.  of  the  amendments  became   effective.   The 

services...  1,773,457                23.5  The  Labor  Department  has  studied  the  ef-  consxmier  Price  Index  Increased  1.7  percent 

Public  administratiofl 316,688 8^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  increase  In  the  minimum  wage  jq  the  first  half  of  1966  as  compared  with 

.     .                                10  985,352          ^JMl   extension  of  FLSA  coverage.   And   the  \\  percent  In  the  corresponding  period  of 

Secretary  of  Labor  has  reported  these  find-  1967  and  1.9  percent  In  that  of  1968.  Whole- 

r-»  .  _-,    i,w.~n._r.,rr«,t    Ponuiation    Reoorts  Ings  to  the  Congress,  as  required  by  the  Act.  gale   prices   of   Industrial   commodities   ad- 

S.r.«7  60  no"  «  oiSTbtrfgS^TableTs  B^Ieau  0?  the  In  1950.  when  the  minimum  wage  went  to  ^ancJd  significantly  less  In  the  first  half  of 

Census.  75  cents  an  hour,  total  employment  grew  1.-  1957  and  1968  (0.2  percent  and  0.9  percent) 

>>i«  .o  Kini/.r.  300.000.  Reporting  on  the  effects  of  Increasing  than  In  1966  (1.4  percent). 

It  would  now  cost  approximately  •»  wmon  ^^  minimum  wage  from  40  cents  to  76  cents         -a  continuation  of  the  special  study  of 

to  raise  the  earnings  of  full-time  year-roima  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  secretary  of  Labor  concluded:  the  relationship  between  price  changes  and 

workers  to  W.0OO. -nils  amounts  to  only  3_.  ...j,^^,^  ^    causing    significant    payroll    In-  minimum  wage  Impact  In  laundries,  Inltl- 

of  the  total  wage  bll   of  $380  million  paid  in  ^^^^^     ^j^^    ,5    ^ent   rate    had    only    very  ated  last  year,  lends  additional  support  to 

1968,  as  wages  to  all  full-time  year-round  ^^^  determinable  effects  on  employment  the  conclusion  that  factors  other  than  mln- 

•*"**'^                    .      ,          ,         .„♦««*!!  and  other  non-wage  variables  in  the  five  low-  jmum   wages    were    determinants    of   price 

The  cost-impact  of  ^"^i^f'f*^^^.  *  "  wage    manufacturing    Industries    surveyed,  rfses.  These  data  do  not  Indicate  any  con- 

mlnlmum  for  all  »°'V!u^.^Sou?d  s^  Even  within  a  selected  group  of  establish-  gi^tent  pattern  between  the  degree  of  Im- 

part-time  "  J'^"  J*« J"":'^^*~7°^^**  J  ^he  ments   »«  those   with   reported   adjustment  pact  of  the  minimum  wage  and  the  preva- 

larly  be  in  t^e  'Kdghborhood  o^  2%   of  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^  non-wage  consequences  of  the  fence  and  extent  of  price  changes.  For  ex- 

economy  s    tot^    wage    .^" J;.  ^«"**f  ^    ^"  75  cent  requirement  were  on  a  whole  not  ample,  a  large  proportion  of  the  laundries 

economy  can  afford  to  f^'°^  »^°"*J-  %  very  substaktlal."  ^ich  paid  no  Sorters  less  than  11.15  an 

'".  ,n.^  JwL^  of^ow^^lSldTor^  ^   1956.   when   the   minimum   wage  w.«  bour  prior  to  February  1,  1968.  the  date  on 

raising  the  wages  of  the  lowest  paid  worK  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^  employment  agalnSp-  which  that  rate  became  the  minimum,  in- 

"L!?i.       t^  ♦"Jlif,  «,.T,v,nnr  In  the  orivftte  creascd.  by  1.600.000  workers.  The  Labor  De-  creased  prices.  Price  increases  of  5  percent 

With  ou^^r  m^W  in  ^«  P^J^^  partment  studied  the  effects  of  thU  rise  of  o^  more  were  more  prevalent  among  laun- 

'^''^^IJ^tS^J^e^X^t^'^^r  ?he  minimum  wage  in  seven  low-wage,  small-  dries   where   the   Impact   of   the   minimum 

?         ye«.  °^ j^°*  "'^i^f^-hmTfnrov^^^^  city  areas.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  concluded,  wage  was  smaU  than  among  thoee  where  It 

S^rBhould^I^rS^«tS.«etLry-  "Pew  employers  in  subject  Industries  Indl-  waf  large." 

^.rt^uiSif  in^    S^^^y    wh<LI^S«s  cated  that  they  found  It  necessary  to  dU-  summarizing  the  employment  effects  of 

Ctfonal  Dro<^Sct^  ^P^o^nTrtrtU^  charge  workers  In  adjusting  to  the  higher  the  1966  amendments,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

national   product   U  approacnxng  a   iniu  federal  minimum."  reported  to  the  Congress  In  January  1969: 

ThV  size  of  todays  national  economy  can         In  1962,  after  the  •1.15  minimum  wage  had  -Regarding  the  Impact  of  the  1966  amend- 

r^rtifv  a^rh  k«2  mintoum  wase  The  mini-  gone  Into  effect  In  late  1961.  total  employ-  ments:  Employment  In  the  areas  affected  by 

n^f.m  U^S  i938^"6^e^an  ho,^  At  ment  Increased  1  million,  following  a  slight  the  extensions  of  coverage  has  Increased,  and 

thTtlme  t^  Gross  National  Product  (total  decline  during  the  recession  of  the  previous  there  Is  no  evidence  of  any  restraining  effect 

n^^.irtion  of  foods  and  services)    was  $85  year.  of  the  broader  coverage  on  employment  op- 

b^ncn    In  1970  the  GNP  is  expected  to  be         The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  stAted :  portunity.    The    Increased    minimum    wage 

about  «980  billion   or  eleven  times  as  great  "The  1961  minimum  wage  Increases  had  no  levels  set  In  1966  have  not  contributed  to  the 

L  in  1938   If  the  1938  economy  could  stand  discernible  effect  on  the  nation-wide  level  current  inflationary  spiral  to  an  extent  which 

Tas  cent  an  hour  minimum  wage  and  even  of  employment   In   the   Industries   affected,  permits  reasonable  questioning  of  their  net 

exoanslon  of  that  minimum  to  40  cents  by  On  an  overaU  basis  employment  has  risen  In  value  In  strengthening  both  the  position  of 

steps   then  certainly  a  $980  billion  economy     these  industries  since  the  1981  amendments  low-pald  workers  In  particular  and  the  econ- 

can  stand  a  $2  minimum  wage.                              took  effect."  omy  In  general. 

In  addition  a  $2  minimum  wage  will  prob-         In  1966  after  evaluating  the  effects  of  the  "All  of  the  major  nonagricultural  Industry 

ablv  reduce— or  curb  the  growth— of  welfare     $1.25  minimum  wage,  which  became  effective  divisions  showed  employment  gains  oyer  the 

costs     as    low-wage    workers'    incomes    are     In  September  1963.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  period  from  September   1966  to  September 

j^^s^^                                                           »              reported-  "On  balance  It  would  appear  that  1968.   except  construction.   The   largest  In- 

The  Area  Wage  Surveys  of  the  Bureau  of     the  $1.25  minimum  wage  was  adjusted  to  crease  In  the  private  sector  In  relative  terms 

Labor  Statistics  provide  some  insights  Into     without  adverse  employment  effects  In  these  was  In  the  services  group,  where  the  mini- 

the  possible  Impact  of  $2  an  hour  for  some     low-wage,  high  Impact  areas "  This  con-  mum  wage  has  had  the  largest  impact. 
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Different  Secretaries  of  Labor  In  different 
Administrations  representing  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  parties,  have  reported 
their  detailed  findings  to  the  Congress  that 
adjustments  to  each  Increase  In  the  federal 
minimum  wage  and  extension  of  FLSA  cov- 
erage were  accomplished  successfully — with 
Increasing  total  employment,  very  little  di- 
rect Impact  on  prices  and  only  rare.  Isolated 
instances  of  adverse  Impacts. 

These  successful  achievements  point  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  American  economy  and  to 
iu  ability  to  adjust  readily  to  the  further 
amendments  of  FLSA  that  the  AFL-CIO  Is 
urging  Congress  to  adopt  at  present. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  PROTECTION  UNDER  STATE 
tAWS  IS  INADEQUATE 

Whenever  amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress,  questions  are  raised  about  the  role 
of  state  laws.  Over  the  years,  some  state  laws 
have  filled  the  gaps  left  by  the  federal  law. 
But  most  of  the  workers  not  covered  by  fed- 
eral laws,  are  not  covered  by  state  laws  either. 
Furthermore,  those  workers  who  are  covered 
by  state  laws  only,  are  frequently  covered  by 
a  wage  which  Is  too  low  to  yield  any  mean- 
ingful benefits. 

Of  the  11.8  million  workers  in  the  private 
sector,  not  protected  by  the  federal  Act,  7.7 
million  are  not  covered  by  state  minimum 
wage  laws  either.  About  1.6  million  of  those 
4.1  million  who  receive  some  state  cover- 
age, are  under  obsolete  state  minimum  wage 
laws  which  are  well  below  the  federal  stand- 
ard. For  example,  the  rates  in  Kentucky  are 
65  cents  to  75  cents  an  hour  and  even  In 
Ohio,  some  rates  are  below  $1   an  hour. 

Twelve  states  have  no  minimum  wage  laws 
or  wage  orders.  In  the  other  38  states,  what 
passes  for  protection  is  often  grossly  inade- 
quate as  to  coverage  or  level  of  minimum 
wage  required,  or  both  (see  Tables  I-IV  for 
details  on  current  state  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements) . 

In  only  16  states  (plus  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico)  are  any  work- 
ers, covered  by  state  laws,  entitled  to  mini- 
mum rates  equal  to  the  federal  minimum 
or  better.  And  even  In  these  Jurisdictions, 
lower  rates  frequently  apply  In  a  number 
of  occupations  or  Industries. 

In  17  states  no  minimum  rate  Is  higher 
than  1.25  per  hour.  For  example.  In  Arizona, 
current  rates  range  from  47  cents  to  55  cents 
per  hour,  while  under  the  Minnesota  law, 
the  minimum  wage  ranges  from  75  cents 
to  $1.15. 

The  evidence  clearly  shows  that  with  few 
exceptions  states  simply  have  not  been  ready 
and  willing,  even  If  able,  to  provide  adequate 
minimum  wage  protection  for  workers  not 
covered  by  the  federal  law.  Federal  action 
In  1970  Is  essential  If  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation is  to  be  resiwnslve  to  the  needs  of 
all  workers. 

EXTENSION    OF   COVERAGE 

The  AFL-CIO  favors  extension  of  coverage 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  all  work- 
ers In  Industries  affecting  commerce.  The 
coverage  of  the  Act  should  be  extended  to 
all  Jobs  within  reach  of  the  federal  author- 
ity. 

In  1961  and  again  In  1966,  the  Congress 
recognized  the  plight  of  workers  excluded 
from  the  Act.  In  amendments  enacted  In 
those  years  the  Congress  brought  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Act  to  millions  of  additional  work- 
ers. These  expansions  of  coverage  brought 
the  Act  closer  to  meeting  its  original  objec- 
tive, as  expressed  in  the  Finding  and  Decla- 
ration of  Policy,  the  elimination  of  "labor 
conditions  detrimental  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency  and  general  well-being 
of  workers." 

The  benefits  which  accrued  to  workers 
from  these  amendments  and  the  ease  with 
which    industry    adjusted    to    the    changes 
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prompted  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  ncam- 
mend  universal  covers^  in  his  1969  report 
to  the  Congress  under  Section  4(d)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  this  report  he 
stated: 

"I  recommend  complete  coverage  of  all 
workers — with  no  exceptions  of  any  kind. 
To  the  extent  that  this  proposal  carries 
beyond  the  reach  of  Federal  authority  It 
should  be  Implemented  by  available  methods 
of  encouraging  the  adoption  of  comparable 
State  standards." 

Today  there  are  63  million  non-supervisory 
wage  and  salary  employees,  but  only  46  mil- 
lion are  covered  by  FLSA.  The  remaining  17 
million  workers  are  not  accorded  federal 
statutory  minimum  wage  or  overtime  pro- 
tection. These  Include  household  domestics 
and  some  employees  in  retail  trade,  state  and 
local  government,  some  farm  workers,  and 
thousands  of  others  In  various  Industries. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  situa- 
tion: 

SUMMARY  OF  COVERAGE  OF  NONSUPERVISORV  EMPIOVEES 

UNDER  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  BY  INDUSTRY 

(In  thousands) 


Industry 


Total 

Total 

number 

number 

ol  non- 

not 

super- 

Total 

covered 

visory 

number 

by  the 

employaes 

covered 

Agriculture,  lorestry,  and 

fisheries. 1.273  620  653 

Mining 570  565  5 

Contract  construction 3,444  3,409  35 

Manulacturing 18,381  17,793  588 

Transportation,  communica- 
tions and  utilitiw 4,164  4.095  69 

Wholesale  trade 3.524  2.688  838 

Retail  trade 9.948  5,803  5,145 

Finance,  insurance,  and  _  .._ 

real  estate 3.119  2.349  770 

Services  (excluding                          ,  ,,.  ,  .„ 

domestic) 8,289  5.794  2.495 

Domestic  service 2.185 .  Z.18S 

Public  sector  7.866  3.141  4,725 

Federal  Government 2.440  729  1.711 

SUteand  local  ....  ,  „. 

government 5.426  2.412  3.014 

Source.  Wage  and  Hour  Public  Contracts  Division. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  extending  FLSA 
protection  to  all  the  17  million  workers  In 
the  various  Indxistrles  who  are  now  not 
covered. 

These  workers  need  minimum  wage  pro- 
tection. Many  of  the  workers  who  would  be 
covered  by  our  proposal  earn  less  than  $2.00 
an  hour. 

Here  Is  a  quick  summary  of  these  deplor- 
able conditions : 

Of  the  4  million  additional  workers  In  re- 
tailing who  would  be  protected  by  our  pro- 
posal, over  a  third  of  them,  or  more  than 
1'^  million  workers,  are  paid  less  than  $2 
an  hour. 

In  the  absence  of  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion, the  wages  of  these  workers  at  the  bot- 
tom end  of  the  nation's  wage  distribution 
simply  remain  stationary  or  creep  up  be- 
latedly, over  the  years,  at  only  a  fraction  of 
the  pace  of  general  wage  advances. 

In  Industries  where  almost  all  employees 
are  covered — such  as  manufacturing — pro- 
duction-worker wages  averaged  $3.36  an 
hour  In  Jvme  1970.  This  Is  65  cents  more 
than  4  years  ago,  and  $1.10  higher  than  In 
1960. 

In  Industries  with  only  partial  coverage — 
such  as  retail  trade  and  hotels — workers* 
wages  have  not  shown  such  advances  and 
the  gap  continues  to  widen.  Retail  trade 
average  hourly  earnings  are  $2.43.  an  In- 
crease of  only  62  cents  In  the  past  4  years. 

In  hotels,  hourly  earnings  rose  65  cents  in 
the  period  from  1966  to  1970,  and  the  average 
wage  in  1970  Is  still  less  than  $2  an  hour. 

This  picture  of  general  wage  advances,  un- 
shared by  a  large,  laggard  group  because  of 
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exclusion  from  coverage  of  the  Act,  Is  also 
apparent  In  other  partlally-tinoovered  or  to- 
tally-uncovered Industries. 

Domestic  workert 

Private  household  work  constitutes  one 
of  the  least  attractive  fields  of  employment — 
due  to  substandard  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions, in  the  main.  This  condition  reflects 
the  exemption  of  this  occupation  not  only 
from  minimum  wage  legislation,  but  also 
from  most  other  types  of  labor  legislation 
from  which  most  workers  beneflt. 

In  1969  there  were  more  than  2  million 
domestic  workers.  Of  these,  approximately 
1.6  million  women  (98%  of  all  workers  In 
this  category)  were  employed  as  private 
household  workers.  Approximately  416,000 
were  classified  as  babysitters.  [This  figure 
Is  very  rough  and  probably  understated. 
Also,  It  may  be  misleading  to  assume,  as  Is 
frequently  done,  that  none  of  the  babysit- 
ters are  performing  full-time  household 
work.] 

Approximately  200,000  women  employed 
as  private  household  workers  were  heads  of 
families,  as  of  March  1969.  The  median  (mid- 
point) wage  of  this  group  was  $1,523  per 
year  (40  hours  per  week  x  52  weeks  per  year) 
The  average  hourly  wage,  therefore,  was  73 
cents.  While  the  situation  of  day  workers. 
In  terms  of  salaries,  hours  and  duties,  has 
Improved  over  the  years,  nevertheless,  the 
majority  of  these  workers  enjoy  no  labor 
protection  whatsoever.  They  receive  no  bene- 
flts  such  as  pensions,  no  guarantee  of  sev- 
erance pay,  no  guarantee  that  payment 
promised  would  be  given,  no  paid  vacation, 
and  transportation  often  takes  up  to  two 
hours  one  way. 

Recently,  Mrs.  Matty  E.  Wardell,  a  domes- 
tic worker  of  St.  Louis,  described  salary  in- 
creases from  the  old,  almost  slave  labor 
standards  of  $1  a  day.  "Then  we  went  to  $3, 
then  Jumped  from  $2  to  $4.  The  next  Jump 
was  to  $5  and  then  to  $7  and  then  to  $8  plus 
carfare  and  a  lot  of  people  (employers)  really 
thought  that  was  the  limit."  (Taken  from 
COPE  Memo,  June  22,  1970) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  demand 
for  private  household  workers  remains  high. 
The  supply  will  not  be  forthcoming  until 
legislation  Improves  working  conditions  and 
brings  new  status  to  this  field  of  employ- 
ment. Minimum  wage  coverage  would  act  as 
a  stimulant. 

RKTAIL   TRADE 

Out  of  some  10  million  retail  workers — In- 
cluding restaurant  wcx-kers — 5.8  million  are 
presently  provided  with  FLSA  protection, 
while  4.1  million  are  excluded  from  such 
protection. 

The  AFL-CIO  proposes  that  all  retail  em- 
ployees be  covered  by  both  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Act, 
regardless  of  the  dollar  volume  of  business 
of  the  enterprise  or  the  establishment.  We 
propose  the  elimination  of  the  existing  dollar 
voliune  tests  for  coverage  of  establishments 
In  Section  13(a)(2)  and  of  enteiprlsee  In 
Section  3(s)  of  the  Act.  We  believe  that  em- 
ployees of  all  firms,  as  well  as  all  employees 
of  all  stores  of  a  firm,  should  be  covered. 

At  present,  two  st<H«s  of  the  same  chain 
may  be  treated  differently.  If  one  stwe  of 
Company  X  has  yearly  sales  of  $250,000  or 
more.  It  is  covered;  but  the  other  store  of 
the  same  company  may  not  be  covered  If  Its 
annual  sales  are  less  than  $250,000.  This 
anomaly  would  be  rectlfled  If  all  establish- 
ments «md  enterprises  were  covered. 

The  AFL-CIO  proposal  would  cover  an 
additional  4  million  retail  workers — bringing 
tlie  total  number  of  covered  retail  workers  to 
nearly  10  million. 

A  study  of  wages  paid  retail  workers  shows 
the  great  need  for  FLSA  protection.  A  June 
1966  Labor  Department  survey  showed  that 
only  1  %  of  the  workers  In  covered  establish- 
ments (those  with  sales  of  $250,000  or  more 
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which  were  parts  of  mUUon-doUar  enter- 
prises)  earned  less  than  $\M  an  hour— the 
then  applicable  minimum  wage.  In  contrart. 
20%  of  those  In  uncovered  establishments 
(establishments  with  sales  of  less  than  WSO,- 
000  which  were  also  parts  of  million-dollar 
enterprises)    were  paid  less  than  •  1.35  an 

hour.  .. 

In  other  large  stores  (those  where  the 
enterprise  sold  less  than  »!  mlUlon  worth  of 
goods  but  Its  establishment  sales  were  more 
than  «500.000) .  8%  of  the  workers  were  paid 
under  91.25  an  hour. 

The  situation  In  certain  segments  of  the 
uncovered  group  is  particularly  shocking,  as 
many  workers  stUl  earn  less  than  »1  an  hour, 
parUcularly  In  some  of  the  stores  In  the 
South. 

The  June  1962  and  the  Jime  1966  Labor 
Department  studies  of  the  Impact  of  the 
1961  amendments  show  that  employers  ad- 
lusted  easily  to  the  extension  of  minimum 
wages  to  the  retail  indmtry.  The  continuing 
exemption  of  large  numbers  of  retail  workers 
means  unfair  competition  for  covered  em- 
ployers and  harmfully  low  wages  for  unpro- 
tected employees. 

Most  union  contracts  In  this  Industry  show 
that  wages  well  above  the  minimum  wage  can 
and  are  being  paid  by  fair  employers.  How- 
ever, to  provide  protection  for  those  retail 
workers  who  have  not  benefitted  by  the  1961 
and  1966  amendments  to  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage,  extension  of  the  minimum  wage 
to  all  workers  in  the  retaU  Industry  Is  nec- 
essary. 

The  so-called  Mom  &  Pop  stores  would  not 
be  dlrecUy  affected  by  this  proposal.  These 
stores,  which  are  owner-operated,  typically 
hire  no  workers  or  an  occasional  part-time 
worker.  Thus,  they  are  outside  the  scope  of 
this  proposal.  ActuaUy,  Mom  &  Pop  stores 
benefit  from  effective  minimum  wage  leglB- 
UUon.  Such  legislation  protects  smaU  shop- 
keepers from  being  undercut  by  retailers 
who  pay  unfair  subminlmum  wages. 
Restaurants 
Among  retaU  employees  stUl  not  covered 
by  the  Act,  a  major  group  Is  restaurant  work- 
ers. WhUe  350.000  such  workers  are  now 
covered,  approximately  1  million  non-super- 
visory restaurant  workers  are  not  protected 
by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  APL- 
CIO  proposal  would  extend  coverage  to  these 
workers. 

The  Labor  Department's  nation-wide  sur- 
vey of  restaxirant  employment  and  wages 
shows  that  employment  increased  by  3,900 
workers  between  October  1966  and  April 
1967 — ^the  period  spanning  the  effective  date 
of  the  initial  phase  of  the  1966  amendments 
to  the  minimum  wage  law.  They  found  that 
the  "largest  employment  increase  occurred 
In  the  South  where  the  (minimum)  wage 
Impact  was  greatest."  During  that  same  pe- 
riod, employment  In  noncovered  restaurants 
actually  declined  by  2,600  workers.  The  same 
study  also  noted  a  wide  gap  In  earnings  be- 
tween employees  in  covered  and  noncovered 
eating  and  drinking  establishments  follow- 
ing adjustment  to  the  dollar  minimum  wage. 
Average  hourly  earnings  for  noncovered 
workers  Increased  slower  than  that  for 
covered  workers.  In  AprU  1967,  nearly  17% 
of  all  non-tipped  workers  In  noncovered  es- 
tablishments— those  with  less  than  $250,000 
In  annual  sales — were  paid  less  than  tl  an 
hour,  while  only  2%  of  such  workers  In 
covered  esUbllshments  were  paid  under  $1 
an  hour.  A  special  tabulation  was  made  by 
the  Labor  Department  of  some  6.300  estab- 
lishments. Identified  specifically.  In  both 
October  1966  and  April  1967.  One  of  the  Im- 
portant insights  that  was  found  In  this  de- 
tailed analysis  was  that  firms  required  to 
make  large  wage  adjtistments  becau8|  of 
minimum  wage  coverage,  did  so  with  ease. 
The  Labor  Department  found  "there  was  no 
Inverse  relationship  between  employment 
changes  and  magnitude  of  wage  Impact.  In 
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fact,  the  reverse  was  true.  Consistently,  the 
employment  Increases  were  greater  in  those 
groups  where  the  Impact  of  the  minimum 
wage  was  greater." 

Nearly  a  third  of  all  restaurant  employees 
are  now  guaranteed  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.46 
an  hour  ($1.60  on  February  1.  1971)  by  the 
federal  minimum  wage  law.  Thus,  It  is  clear 
that  the  Industry  can  adjust  to  a  minimum 
wage  when  required  to  do  so. 

Long  hours  are  another  problem  In  this 
Industry.  One-fifth  of  all  restaurant  employ- 
ees are  now  working  48  hours  or  more  each 
week.  In  1966,  when  the  restaxirant  workers 
were  provided  coverage  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  Congress  failed  to  provide 
them  with  overtime  protection.  Such  protec- 
tion is  necessary  for  these  workers  Just  as  it 
is  for  other  workers  In  our  society.  If  a  stat- 
utory 40-hour  week  were  established  for  all 
restaurant  employees,  as  many  as  60.000  ad- 
ditional full-time  Jobs  could  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Hotels,  motels 

Many  hotel  and  motel  workers  need  the 
benefits  of  PLSA  coverage.  Low  pay  and  long 
hours  characterize  their  employment.  There 
are  549,000  non-supervisory  employees  In  the 
hotel  and  motel  Industry,  only  half  of  whom 
are  now  covered  by  a  federal  minimum  wage, 
and  even  these  are  excluded  from  overtime 
{NTOtectlon.  The  covered  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry has  shown  that  It  can  accommodate 
Itself  to  minimum  virages.  The  present  non- 
covered  group  could  also  do  so. 

Long  working  hours  are  also  a  feature  of 
the  hotel  and  motel  Industry.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  the  employees  work  48  hours  or  more 
a  week.  By  extending  the  overtime  protection 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  all  hotel 
and  motel  workers,  and  establishing  a  stand- 
ard work-week  of  40  hours,  as  many  as  20,000 
additional  full-time  Jobs  could  be  made 
available. 

Tips 

The  APL-CIO  would  like  to  see  the  tip 

provision  of  the  FIjSA  eliminated.  This  pro- 
vision allows  employees'  tips  to  count  toward 
the  minimum  wage.  If  an  employee  regularly 
receives  more  than  $20  a  month  in  tips,  his 
employer  may  take  credit  for  tips  up  to  60% 
of  the  applicable  minimum  wage.  However,  If 
an  employee  is  receiving  less  In  tips  than  the 
amount  allowed,  the  employer  must  pay  the 
balance — so  that  the  employee  receives  at 
least  the  minimum  wage. 

The  APL-CIO  believes  that  an  employee 
should  be  guaranteed  at  least  a  mtnlmum 
wage  and  that  his  employer  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  this  group.  The  employee 
should  not  have  to  depend  on  the  generosity 
of  the  customer  to  earn  a  living  wage. 
Motion  picture  theatres 
The  exemption  (13(a)(9))  now  applicable 
to  the  more  than  100,000  non-supervisory 
motion  picture  theatre  employees  should  be 
removed.  This  Is  a  group  that  sorely  needs 
minimum  wage  protection. 

A  1966  Labor  Department  study  of  wages 
paid  In  motion  picture  theatres  showed  that 
75%  of  the  men  and  women  who  worked  In 
motion  ptctxire  theatres  were  paid  less  than 
$1.60  an  hour.  While  motion  picture  projec- 
tionists earn  well  above  the  minimum,  thou- 
sands of  concession  attendants,  cashiers, 
iishers  and  Janitors  are  paid  pitifully  low 
wages. 

Payroll  accounts  for  only  23%  of  receipts 
m  the  motion  picture  Industry.  Wage  costs 
are  thus  a  small  part  of  total  costs — «md 
increasing  the  wages  of  those  workers  paid 
less  than  a  minimum  wage  to  that  wage 
would  not  have  substantial  effects  upon  the 
lnd\istry,  but  would  certainly  yield  benefits 
to  the  lowest-paid  workers. 

Small  logging  crews 
Small  logging  crews  of  8  or  fewer  employees 
are  now  exempt,  and  thereby  denied  PI£A 
protection.  In  1966,  when  the  logging  exemp- 
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tlon  was  modified  to  exempt  crews  of  8  or 
fewer  employees,  the  House  Committee  Re- 
port sUted:  "The  decision  on  eight  employees 
was  made  after  careful  consideration  and  In- 
vestigation of  conflicting  facts.  The  Commit- 
tee believes  the  eight-man  criterion  to  be  a 
sound  basis  for  exemption  at  the  present 
time,  but  Intends  to  further  Investigate  these 
logging  operations."  The  reduction  In  the 
logging  exemption  from  12-  to  8-man  crews 
was  designed  to  bring  under  the  Act  most  of 
the  exempt  logging  workers.  It  appeared  at 
that  time  that  a  majority  of  these  workers 
were  employed  on  crews  of  9  to  12  men. 
Actually,  the  change  has  not  had  the  effect 
which  the  Congress  Intended.  Many  em- 
ployers merely  adjusted  their  operations  so  as 
to  meet  the  8-man  test  for  exemption  from 
PLSA.  The  law's  protection  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  logging  workers  now  excluded 
from  PLSA  coverage. 

Logging  employees  need  minimum  wage 
protection.  Thousands  are  paid  less  than 
$1.60  an  hour.  Past  Labor  Department  sur- 
veys showed  that  large  percentages  of  these 
workers  in  small  non-Integrated  logging  es- 
tablishments, particularly  In  the  South, 
earned  pitifully  low  wages. 

Many  of  these  workers  are  In  areas  of  our 
country  plagued  by  poverty,  such  as  parts  of 
Appalachla  and  northern  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota.  They  need  minimum 
wage  protection  in  order  to  achieve  even 
minimum  standards. 

Overtime  protection  Is  also  needed  for 
workers  in  this  industry.  The  1064  Labor  De- 
partment survey  showed  that  15%  of  the  em- 
ployees worked  more  than  40  hours  a  week. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  enjoy 
the  same  overtime  safeguards  as  covered 
logging  employees. 

Farmworkers 

The  APL-CIO  urges  the  extension  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  all  farm  workers.  X 
The  wages  paid  most  farm  workers  are  far  ^ 
below  the  minimum  wage  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Even 
those  farm  workers  on  very  large  farms  who 
were  given  minimum  wage  protection  by  the 
1966  amendments  were  not  guaranteed  a 
wage  equal  to  that  legislated  for  nonfarm 
workers. 

All  workers  newly  covered  by  the  1966 
amendments  were  guaranteed  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1  an  hour  beginning  in  February  1, 
1967.  Nonfarm  workers  were  required  to  be 
given  annual  Increases  until  they  reached  the 
statutory  minlmimi  of  $1.60  an  hour  on 
February  1,  1971. 

However,  no  provision  was  Included  for 
raising  the  wages  of  covered  farm  workers  to 
$1.60  an  hour.  The  minimum  wage  for  farm 
workers  went  to  $1.30  an  hour  on  February  1, 
1969.  and  stopped  there.  Nonfarm  workers 
brought  under  the  Act  by  the  amendments 
are  now  assured  a  wage  of  at  least  $1.45  an 
hour  and  a  further  raise  to  $1.60  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 1971.  \ 

The  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  clearly  Indicated 
that  It  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  farm  workers  remain  a  substand- 
ard group  under  the  Act.  The  report  states: 

"It  is  the  intention  of  this  committee  that 
all  workers  under  the  act  be  subject  to  a 
single  minimum  wage.  The  committee  ac- 
tion In  limiting  the  pattern  of  escalation  for 
agriculture  at  this  time  to  $1.30  In  February 
1069  Is  to  Insure  that  there  be  a  careful 
evaluation  of  the  effects  of  applying  a  mini- 
mum wage  to  agriculture.  The  committee 
expects  that  agriculture  will  adjust  without 
adverse  effects  as  have  other  industries  un- 
der the  act  and  that  additional  Increases  will 
be  provided  In  the  future." 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  bringing  farm 
workers  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act? 
The  Department  of  Labor  in  a  report  on 
Hired  Farm  Workers,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress In  January  1969,  states: 


"Employment  on  aU  farms  rose  7  percent 
between  May  1987  and  May  1968.  On  covered 
farms  hired  farm-worker  employment  In- 
creased 36  percent  dtiring  the  period  span- 
ning the  effective  date  of  the  $1.15  Federal 
minimum  wage.  During  this  same  period  em- 
ployment on  noncovered  farms  decreased  9 
percent.  Record  crops  and  the  trend  toward 
commercial-type  farms  have  contributed  to 
the  Increased  employment  on  covered  farms. 

"In  the  South  where  the  effect  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  was  greatest,  covered  employ- 
ment Increased  one-fifth  between  May  1967 
and  May  1968  while  there  was  a  slight  de- 
cline in  employment  on  noncovered  farms." 

As  of  February  1.  1970,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  there  are  about  1,200.- 
000  hired  farm  workers.  Of  these,  somewhat 
more  than  a  half-million  workers  are  now 
under  the  Act.  The  remaining  farm  workers 
should  also  be  given  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 

While  the  lot  of  farm  workers  has  been 
Improving  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  a  very 
slow  process.  Some  farm  workers  benefited 
by  being  brought  luider  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  1966.  Others  are  finding 
their  status  Improved  by  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  which  assures  them  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  at  least  $1.75  an  hour.  But 
many  still  look  to  the  federal  government  to 
protect  their  Interests  and  to  see  that  they 
are  not  discriminated  against  by  the  pay- 
ment of  substandard  wage  rates. 

BXTENSION  or  HOURS  PROTECTION 

Certain  groups  of  employees  covered  by  the 
tninttniim  wage  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  exempted  from  the  maxi- 
mum hours  provisions.  Currently,  some  6 
mUUon  workers  (or  13%)  who  are  protected 
by  the  mintmnm  wage  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  are  denied  Its  overtime 
protection.  There  are  some  19  specific  exemp- 
tions spelled  out  In  Section  13(b)  of  the  Act. 
There  is,  today,  no  basis  for  most  of  these 
exemptions,  particularly  those  affecting  such 
large  groups  of  employees  as  hotel  and  res- 
taurant employees,  fann  workers  and  local 
transit  employees. 

Also,  the  overlapping  exemptions  pertain- 
ing to  agricultural  processing  workers  should 
be  eliminated. 

That  the  Congress  Intended  to  phase  out 
these  exemptions  Is  evident  from  this  state- 
ment Included  In  the  Conference  Report 
on  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966: 

"It  was  the  declared  Intention  of  the  con- 
ferees to  give  notice  that  the  days  of  over- 
time exemptions  for  employees  in  the  agri- 
cultural processing  industry  are  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close,  because  advances  In  tech- 
nology are  making  the  continuation  of  such 
exemption  unjustifiable." 

The  DeparUnent  of  lAbor  has  recently 
completed  and  sent  to  the  Congress  a  de- 
tailed report  on  this  subject.  The  report 
concludes : 

"The  survey  findings  clearly  Indicate  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  phas- 
ing out  of  the  overtime  exemptions  currently 
available  to  the  agricultural  handling  and 
processing  Industries  under  Sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
even  though  this  would  affect  a  significant 
proportion  of  man-hours  In  two  of  the  In- 
dustries studied.  Although  focusing  pri- 
nxarlly  on  Sections  7(c)  and  7(d)  of  the  Act, 
the  survey  data  also  Indicate  that  there  Is  no 
sound  basis  for  the  continuation  of  the  year- 
round  exemptions  available  under  Sections 
13(b)  (14),  (15)  and  (16)  of  the  Act  nor 
for  the  overlap  that  presently  exists  t>etween 
the  exemptions  under  Sections  7(c)  and/or 
7(d)  and  those  under  Section  13(b) . 

"The  favored  position  held  for  three  dec- 
ades by  agricultural  handlers  and  processors 
because  of  full  and  partial  exemption  from 
the  40-hour  weekly  overtime  standard  appli- 
cable to  most  Industries  covwed  by  the  PLSA 
needs  reexamination.  .  .  ." 
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PTTBtTO    UCO,   VIRGIN    ISLANDS   AMD   SAICOA 

For  Puerto  Rloo.  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
American  Samoa,  where  special  minimum 
wage  rates  are  aUowed,  Congress  should  pro- 
vide for  automatic  statutory  Increases  In 
these  special  minimum  rates  equivalent  to 
the  cents-per-hour  Increases  In  the  VA. 
mainland  rate. 

These  mlnlmums  should  be  adjusted  auto- 
matically, so  that  the  workers  In  these  areas 
may  advance  along  with  other  U.S.  workers 
and  mft<"*^'"  the  same  competitive  rela- 
tionship with  these  workers.  Experience  un- 
der the  1061  and  1966  FLSA  amendments 
Indicates  that  an  automatic  statutory  ad- 
justment of  these  special  minimum  rates  is 
both  desirable  and  necessary  at  the  time  of 
Trm.tTiift.nri  adjustments. 
xrrcNsioN  o»  equal  pat  act  to  exbcutivk. 

ADMINISTEATIVK  AND  PROFKSSIONAL  EMPLOTHS 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  approve  a  spe- 
cific amendment  which  would  extend  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  to  executive,  administrative 
and  professional  employees.  The  Equal  Pay 
Act,  which  outlavre  wage  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  appears  In  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  Section  6(d).  ExecuUve. 
administrative  and  professional  employees 
are  excluded  from  Its  coverage  by  reason  of 
the  exemption  from  Sections  6  and  7  under 
Section  13(a)  (1) ,  which  was  designed  to  ex- 
empt such  employees  from  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  standards  If  they  met  certain 
standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Bills  to  cover  this  group  under  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  have  been  Introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Edith  Oreen  In  the  House  and  by 
Senator  PhlUp  Hart  in  the  Senate.  (HJl. 
15971  and  S.  3612).  Their  blUs,  which  are 
Identical,  would  simply  modify  the  13(a)  (1) 
exemption  to  make  It  Inapplicable  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Equal  Pay  Act. 

The  APL-CIO  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  without  regard 
to  sex.  We  believe  this  principle  should  be 
universally  appUed  without  regard  to  oc- 
cupation. 

There  is,  acttially,  no  specific  rationale  or 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  these  particular 
employees  from  the  equal  pay  provisions  of 
the  law.  Their  exclusion  Is  simply  a  tech- 
nicality arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  was  enacted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  FLSA,  complete  with 
PLSA  exclusions  and  exemptions,  developed 
for  other  reasons.  It  was  argued  at  the  time 
that  making  equal  pay  coverage  co-extenslve 
with  minimum  wage  coverage  would  make 
for  easier  administration  and  compliance. 
Equal  pay  Is  now  a  well-established,  effec- 
tively functioning  portion  of  the  law,  and  It 
Is  time  for  the  "transitional"  considerations 
under  which  this  group  was  excluded  to  be 
reexamined. 

Protection  against  wage  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  is  at  least  as  necessary  for 
executive  administrative  and  professional 
employees  as  It  Is  for  any  other  group  of 
workers.  We  respectfully  urge  their  Inclusion 
In  the  Equal  Pay  Act  be  now  approved. 

DOtTBLE  TIMS  FOR   OVERTIME 

The  APL-CIO  calls  for  an  Increase  In  pen- 
alty pay  for  overtime  work  from  time  and 
one-half  to  double  time.  We  believe  that 
this  change  Is  necessary  to  discourage  em- 
ployers from  scheduling  overtime  work  and 
to  encourage  them  to  hire  additional  em- 
ployees. 

The  present  statutory  premium,  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — ^tlme  and  one- 
half  for  over  40  hours  vrork  In  a  week — was 
adopted  32  years  ago.  It  was  written  Into 
law  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  Job  op- 
portunities and  to  discourage  the  scheduling 
of  overtime  work.  Thirty-two  years  ago,  an 
overtime  penalty  of  time  and  one-half  was 
adequate  for  that  purpose.  It  Is  much  less 
effective  today. 

Time  and  one-half  Is  not  so  costly  to  the 
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employer  as  It  might  seem  at  first.  The  ln> 
creased  volume  of  production  In  the  over* 
time  hours  reduces  the  employer's  overhead 
costs  per  unit — ^the  greater  volume  Is  spread 
over  fixed  overhead  costs. 

But  more  than  that,  the  cost  of  hiring 
additional  workers  has  increased,  through 
both  legislaUon  and  collective  bargaining; 
various  fringe  benefit  costs  have  been  added 
to  the  employment-oost  package,  which 
varies  vrlth  the  number  of  workers  employed. 
rather  than  with  the  number  of  manhours 
worked.  In  balancing  out  these  additional 
costs  against  the  present  overtime  penalty, 
many  employers  apparently  believe  that 
overtime  Is  cheaf>er. 

In  1938.  when  FLSA  was  enacted,  supple- 
ments to  wages  and  salaries  were  about  4',^  % 
of  employee  wages  and  salaries.  In  the  thir- 
ty-two years  since  then,  the  percentage  ex- 
pended on  supplements  has  Jumped  to  23%. 
Most  of  these  benefit  payments  are  not  In- 
cluded In  computing  overtime  pay.  There 
has  been  a  tendency,  therefore,  for  many 
employers  to  schedule  overtime  work,  rather 
than  to  Increase  employment.  For  example, 
in  1069,  according  to  LabOT  Department  stud- 
ies, nearly  8%  of  the  hours  worked  by 
manufacturing  production  and  maintenance 
workers  were  overtime  hours. 

A  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  overtime 
workers,  with  those  vrorklng  40  hours,  shows 
small  differences  in  the  level  or  distribution 
of  wages.  Those  working  overtime  averaged 
9  cents  an  hour  less  than  those  who  worked 
40  hours  a  week,  according  to  a  March  1964 
study  of  manufacturing  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division.  Certainly  this  does  not  sub- 
stantiate the  claim  that  overtime  hours  are 
necessary  because  of  a  lack  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel. 

An  Increase  In  the  overtime  penalty  from 
time  and  one-half  to  double  time  would  In- 
crease the  employers'  costs  of  scheduling  such 
overtime;  It  would  deter  employers  from 
scheduling  overtime  and  provide  an  Incentive 
for  business  firms  to  hire  additional  workers. 
Of  course,  to  make  the  double-time  penal- 
ty fully  effective,  the  coverage  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  needs  to  be  extended 
to  the  minions  of  workers  who  are  stlU  ex- 
cluded from  the  law's  protection.  Only  60% 
of  all  wage  and  salary  workers  are  covered 
by  the  overtime  requirements  of  the  federal 
wage-hour  law. 

The  AfTi-CIO  recommends  an  amendment 
to  PLSA  to  provide  double-time  pay  for  over- 
time hours  of  work. 

OAILT  OVXRTIMB  STANDARD 

The  APL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  dally  overtime  standard,  with  double- 
time  penalty-pay  for  over  8  hours  of  work  per 
day. 

Ctirrently,  the  overtime  premium  of  time 
and  one-half  is  required  by  PLSAefor  work 
over  40  hours  a  week — regardless  of  the 
number  Qj*iours  worked  In  any  single  day. 
The  Work-Hour  Contracts  Act  of  1962,  apply- 
ing to  government  contractors,  provides  a 
dally  overtime  standard,  as  well  as  a  v^eekly 
standard. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
douv3le-t!me  penalty  for  work  In  excess  of  8 
hours  per  day  would  be  a  deterrent  to  the 
scheduling  cf  such  overtime  work  by  em- 
ployers. It  Is  our  view  that  FLSA  shotild  pro- 
tect workers  against  excessive  working  hours 
per  day.  as  well  as  against  excessive  hours 
of  work  per  week. 

It  Is  certainly  time.  In  1970.  for  Congress 
to  amend  FLSA  to  provide  premium  penalty- 
pay  for  work  In  excess  of  8  hours  per  day. 

REDUCTION    OF    WORKING   HOURS 

The  Eighth  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  APL-CIO.  held  In  October  1969.  unani- 
mously adopted  the  folowlng  resolution  on 
this  subject,  succinctly  presenting  our  views: 

"The  reduction  of  worktime  has  been  a 
long-time   goal  of   unions.   This    goal   con- 
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tlnues,  as  we  prepare  for  the  19708.  We  shall 
seek  reduced  schedules  of  working  hours, 
additional  paid  holidays,  longer  vacations, 
sabbatical  leaves,  early  retirement  and  simi- 
lar provisions — to  Increase  leisure  and  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  life  of  working  men 
and  women,  while  also  creating  addlUonal 
Job  opportunities. 

"Furthermore,  the  overtime  premium  rate 
of  time  and  one-half  U  no  longer  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  long  overtime  hours.  With 
the  growth  of  fringe  beneflts  that  are  exempt 
from  overtime  requirements,  this  premium 
serves  as  less  of  a  deterrent  than  It  did  when 
first  established  In  1B38  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  In  order  to  discourage  em- 
ployers from  scheduling  considerable  over- 
time, the  premium  should  be  raised  to  double 
time.  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  We  reafBrm  our  tradlUonal  sup- 
port for  reducing  hours  of  work. 

"We  reiterate  the  position  taken  by  the 
1967  Convention.  In  support  of  legislation 
for  a  35-hour  workweek  and  double  time  for 
overtime. 

"Furthermore  we  urge  the  Incoming  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  AF1.-CIO  to  examine 
the  many  aspects  of  reducing  working  time 
and  Increasing  leisure." 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  FI-SA 

Currently  the  Act  Is  enforced  either 
through  court  actions  brought  by  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Labor  on  behalf  of  Individual  em- 
ployees or  by  such  employees  going  Into 
court  themselves  to  recover  unpaid  wages  due 
such  employees  under  the  terms  of  the  Act. 
When  the  individual  goes  to  court,  he  may 
recover  not  only  the  unpaid  wages  but  also  an 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages,  plus 
court  costs.  However.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  goes  to  court,  he  can  collect  only  the 
back  wages  due  the  Individual,  without  any 
penalty.  We  believe  that  when  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  takes  an  employer  to  court  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  minimum  wages  or  overtime,  a 
similar  perialty  should  be  applied. 

Experience  Indicates  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  Is  able  to  adjust  most  back-pay 
questions  without  taking  the  employer  to 
court.  However,  we  believe  that  If  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  take  an 
employer  to  court  In  order  to  enforce  the 
standards  required  under  the  law,  the  courts 
should  be  able  to  assess  a  penalty  against  the 
employer  as  well  as  require  him  to  pay  what 
he  should  have  paid  In  the  first  place.  With- 
out such  a  penalty,  merely  requiring  the 
emoloyer  to  pay  the  unpaid  back  wages  is 
relatively  Ineffective:  employers  are  simply 
encouraged  by  the  absence  of  a  penalty  to 
take  their  chances  on  not  being  caught. 

The  extent  of  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
violations  can  be  seen  In  the  large  amounts 
of  underpayments  discovered  annually  by 
Wage-Hour  Inspectors.  Even  today,  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  Act  first  went 
into  effect,  such  underpayments  are  running 
approximately  $100  million  a  year.  Unfor- 
tunately. Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Investi- 
gators are  able  to  Inspect  only  about  S'T;  of 
covered  establishments  annually,  with  the  re- 
sult that  undiscovered  amounts  are  estimated 
to  be  about  two  to  three  times  that  figure. 

MINIMtTM  WAGE  ESCALATOR 

The  APL-CIO  does  not  believe  that  mini- 
mum wage  levels.  In  the  future,  should  be 
set  mechanically — tied  to  percentage  pay  In- 
creases for  federal  employees  or  to  Increases 
In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Under  one  proposal,  future  minimum  wages 
would  rise  when  and  In  accordance  with  In- 
creases granted  to  federal  employees  when 
such  Increases  are  granted.  This  provision 
would  In  all  likelihood  have  the  effect  of  re- 
tarding wage  Increases  In  both  public  and 
private  sectors  and  could  be  expected  to  be 
vigorously  opposed  especially  by  the  unions 
of  federal  employees.  Equally  objectionable 
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Is  the  proposal  of  automatic  Increases  In 
minimum  wages  based  on  Increaaee  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Both  of  these  proposals  carry  with  them 
the  presumption  that  the  minimum  wage  la 
adequate  and,  therefore,  minimum  auto- 
matic adjustments  geared  to  changes  in 
federal  pay  scales  or  Increases  In  living  costs 
would  be  adequate.  This  Is  demonstrably 
false.  Since  such  automatic  Increases  would 
be  on  a  percentage  basis,  they  would  obvi- 
ously be  minimal  because  the  minimum  wage 
base  itself  Is  sUll  unduly  low. 

The  minimal  automatic  Increases  would 
also  serve  as  a  future  excuse  for  not  legislat- 
ing the  size  of  Increases  that  are  necessary. 

We  seriously  doubt  that  It  Is  feasible  or 
desirable  for  Congrees  to  abandon  the  over- 
sight function  with  respect  to  the  level  of 
the  minimum  wage  which  It  has  under  exist- 
ing law.  Such  periodic  review  by  the  Inter- 
ested Congressional  committees  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  has  been  useful  In  the  past 
In  supporting  and  enlarging  labor  standards 
protections,  and  experience  Indicates  It  will 
be  fully  as  useful  In  the  future. 

MULTIPLE    MINIMtJMS 

The  APL-CIO  Is  opposed  to  different  mlnl- 
mima  wage  levels  for  workers  In  different 
Industries. 

The  suggested  classification  of  Industries 
for  minimum  wage  purposes  on  the  bfisls  of 
the  time  when  these  industries  were  brought 
under  the  FLSA  would  have  the  effect  of 
permanently  freezing  minimum  wages  at 
different  levels  among  these  industries.  Here- 
tofore, when  Industries  have  been  brought 
under  the  Act  the  minimum  wage  In  these 
Industries  has  advanced,  as  soon  as  the 
escalation  period  for  new  industries  has 
expired,  along  with  and  in  accordance  with 
the  minimum  wage  for  already-covered  In- 
dustries. 

The  proposed  minimum  wage  categories 
would  seriously  and  imfalrly  discriminate 
against  those  Industries  where  the  minimum 
wage  is  most  needed,  that  Is.  those  Industries 
where  It  has  the  greatest  Impact.  This  would 
most  significantly  affect  the  retail  and  serv- 
ice industries,  and  agriculture. 

Also,  the  minimum  wage  Is,  at  least  phil- 
osophically, supposed  to  provide  the  mini- 
mum Income  necessary  for  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  There  Is  no  rational  ground 
for  beUevlng  that  some  workers  and  their 
families  need  more  or  less  Income  than  oth- 
ers to  provide  for  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
Most  certainly,  such  an  idea  cannot  be  sup- 
ported on  an  industry  classification  basis. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us.  for  example,  that 
there  is  any  basis  whatsoever  for  saying  that 
the  federal  minimum  for  a  steel  worker  In 
Pittsburgh  should  be  more  than  a  retail 
worker  In  Pittsburgh  to  support  his  family. 
Furthermore,  different  minimum  wages  for 
employees  in  different  industries  would  un- 
dercut the  philosophy  of  the  minimum  wage, 
and  its  effect  would  be  to  undermine  the 
achievement  of  necessary  periodic  increases 
in  the  minimum  wages  across-the-board. 

The  Congress  should  not  provide  legisla- 
tive sanction  to  the  unjustified  premise  that 
some  workers  must  be  permanently  con- 
demned to  exist  In  greater  poverty  than 
others.  The  proposal  would  be  confusing  to 
the  public  since  it  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  such  designations  as  "mini"  mlnlmums 
and  "maxl"  mlnlmums,  designations  which 
are  obviously  Inconsistent. 

MINIMUM    WAGE    AND    TOUTH    EMPLOYMENT 

The  APTr-CIO  is  opposed  to  a  sub -minimum 
wage  for  youth,  or  any  other  category  of 
workers.  We  believe  that  If  a  Job  Is  worth 
doing.  It  Is  worth  a  fair  wage — no  leas  than 
the  federal  minimum  wage,  regardless  of 
who  Is  doing  the  job. 

Some  opponents  of  FLSA  Improvements 
allege  that  minimum  wage  legislation  puts 
young  people  out  of  work.  The  evidence,  how- 
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ever.  Indicates  that  the  high  levels  of  youth 
unemployment.  In  recent  years,  are  not  due 
to  FLJ3A  provisions. 

To  understand  the  employment  problems 
of  youth,  it  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
teenage  unemployment  has  always  been 
higher  than  the  national  average  for  all 
workers.  This  Is  because  teenagers  are  new 
jobseekers,  they  often  seek  only  part-time 
employment  near  home,  they  look  for  tem- 
porary summer  jobs  and  then  return  to 
school.  Moreover,  out-of-school  teenagers 
tend  to  have  very  high  quit  rates. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  16  to  19 
year-olds  In  the  labor  force  Increased  from 
10%  In  1947  and  1948  to  about  16%  and 
17%  In  the  recession  years  1958  and  1961, 
and  was  equally  high  In  1963  and  1964  when 
the  general  employment  situation  had  begun 
to  Improve.  With  the  continuing  improve- 
ment m  employment.  It  decimed  to  slightly 
less  than  13%  In  1966  and  remained  at  about 
that  level  In  1967-1968 — after  the  1966 
amendments  went  Into  effect. 

The  real  problem  of  teenage  unemploy- 
ment In  the  1960s  was  that  It  did  not  drop 
as  fast  as  the  decline  of  joblessness  among 
adults  25  years  of  age  and  older.  In  the  early 
years  after  World  War  n,  the  teenage  unem- 
ployment rate  v/as  about  three  times  greater 
than  the  unemployment  rate  among  adults, 
tn  1963,  it  moved  to  four  times  higher  and 
by  1966-1968.  it  was  five  times  greater. 

This  worsening  of  teenage  unemployment 
m  relation  to  adults  could  hardly  have  been 
caused  by  FLSA  when  It  began  to  show  up 
m  1963  or  In  the  years  that  Immediately  fol- 
lowed. For.  from  1938,  when  FLSA  was 
adopted,  until  February  1,  1967.  most  typical 
teenage  occupations  were  not  covered  by 
FLSA — such  as  medium-sized  and  small  re- 
tall  stores,  restaurants,  service  establish- 
ments and  farms.  Such  business  activities 
that  typically  employ  teenagers  were  not  co- 
vered substantially  by  FLSA  until  1967.  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  amendments  adopted 
in  1966. 

The  roots  of  the  teenage  unemployment 
problem  of  the  1960s  can  be  found  In  the 
sharp  rise  of  the  birthrate  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  great  increase  In  births 
In  the  years  after  World  War  n  resulted  In  a 
sudden,  sharp  rise  of  teenagers  looking  for 
employment  in  the  1960e.  And  although  teen- 
age employment  Increased  considerably  In 
the  19608,  It  was  not  enough  to  match  the 
sharp  Influx  of  youngsters  Into  the  labor 
markets. 

During  the  decade  1948-1958  there  was 
actually  a  slight  decline  In  the  number  of 
teenagers  in  the  labor  force — reflecting  the 
low  birthrate  of  the  depression  years  of  the 
19308.  But  In  the  10  years,  1958-1968,  the 
number  of  16  to  19  year-olds  In  the  labor 
force  skyrocketed  53%,  from  4.3  million  to 
6.6  million.  The  average  yearly  Increase  of 
teenagers  In  the  labor  force  was  about  230,000 
In  1958-1968,  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  slight 
decline  In  the  previous  10  years.  One  would 
expect  that  such  massive  change  In  the  num- 
ber of  teenagers  In  the  labor  force  could  cre- 
ate problems,  particularly  If  the  demand  for 
teenage  workers  did  not  keep  pace. 

Many  of  the  part-time  farm  jobs,  once  held 
by  teenagers,  disappeared  with  the  growth  of 
large  Industrial-type,  mechanized  farms  and 
the  general  decline  of  farm  employment.  The 
rapid  decline  of  small  neighborhood  stores 
eliminated  many  other  jobs  once  held  by 
teenagers.  The  expansion  of  less-sklUed  jobs 
m  retail  stores  and  the  various  services  was 
not  as  fast  as  the  skyrocketing  supply  of 
teenagers  In  the  labor  force.  Harold  Oold- 
steln  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
estimated  that  employment  In  the  kinds  of 
jobs  typically  employing  three  out  of  four 
teenagers  Increased  207,,  in  the  past  decade — 
In  contrast  to  the  over-60%  rise  in  the  supply 
of  teenagers  In  the  labor  force. 
In  addition,  there  has  been  the  increasing 
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participation  In  the  labor  force  of  married 
women  35  years  of  age  and  over,  which  re- 
sults m  some  degree  of  job  competition  with 
teenagers.  Many  married  women  with  no 
small  children  at  home,  are  now  at  work  on 
part-time  or  full-time  jobs  that  often  employ 
teenagers — for  example.  In  supermarkets, 
restaurants,  retail  stores  and  movie  theaters. 

Nevertheless,  employment  of  teenagers 
Increased  sharply  in  1958-1968,  in  contrast 
to  a  small  decline  of  teenage  employment 
during  the  previous  decade.  In  response  to 
the  massive  Influx  of  teenagers  Into  the  la- 
bor force  In  1958-1968,  teenage  employment 
Increased  from  3.6  million  to  5.8  million — an 
average  of  about  220,000  a  year. 

This  turn-around  in  teenage  emplojrment, 
from  a  small  decline  In  1948-1958  to  a  sharp 
rise  In  1958-1968,  occurred  despite  the  Im- 
provements in  FLSA.  which  minimvun-wage 
opponents  claim  result  In  denying  jobs  to 
teenagers.  But  this  great  expansion  of  teen- 
age employment  was  Insufficient  In  the  face 
of  the  even  greater  growth  In  the  number 
of  teenagers  In  the  job  markets. 

Despite  the  clear,  factual  record,  some  op- 
ponents of  fair  labor  standards  laws  claim 
that  the  federal  floor  for  wages  results  In 
all  kinds  of  supposed  troubles,  particularly 
Negro  teenage  unemployment.  This  assertion 
Is  as  far  from  the  facts  as  other  attempts 
to  blame  fair  labor  standards  legislation  for 
a  variety  of  economic  Ills. 

The  causes  of  higher  unemployment  rates 
among  Negro  teenagers — about  twice  as 
high  as  among  white  teenagers — are  similar 
to  the  problems  confronting  teenagers  in 
general,  except  for  two  major  differences:  U 
racial  discrimination  In  education  and  hir- 
ing has  had  adverse  effects  on  Negro  teen- 
agers in  the  job  markets;  2)  the  migration 
of  a  large  proportion  of  Negroes  from  the 
rural  South  to  the  cities,  as  well  as  the 
X.  mechanlzaUon  of  farming,  has  resulted  In  a 

O  <!  decline  of  teenage  farm  employment. 

X  In   1958-1968,   the  non-white  teenage  la- 

bor force  rose  even  somewhat  faster  than 
the  total  teenage  labor  force.  The  number 
of  non-white  16  to  19  year-olds  in  the  labor 
force  rose  from  504.000  in  1958  to  780.000  in 
1968— about  27,600  per  year.  But  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Negro  population  to  the  cities 
and  the  mechanization  of  southern  agricul- 
ture sharply  reduced  farm  employment  of 
Negro  teenagers. 

Educational  opportunities  for  Negro  young- 
sters have  been  generally  Inferior— In  both 
the  rural  South  and  In  urban  slum  areas — 
and  the  preparation  of  many  Negro  young- 
sters for  employment  was  also  Inferior.  In 
addition,  there  Is  discrimination  In  hiring. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  non-white  teen- 
age employment  Increased  sharply— from 
366,000  m  1958  to  585.000  In  1968.  or  nearly 
22.000  per  year.  However,  this  sharp  Increase 
In  employment  was  less  than  the  sharper 
rise  of  the  non-white  teenage  labor  force. 
The  result  was  Increased  vmemployment. 

These  are  the  real  problems  that  have 
caxised  high  unemployment  rates  for  16  to 
19  year-olds.  In  general,  and  for  Negro  teen- 
agers, In  particular.  The  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Acts  and  Its  Improvements  are  not 
among  these  causes,  and  reducing  wages  for 
teenagers  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  their 
job  problems. 

The  solution  to  teenage  unemployment, 
generally,  and  especially  Negro  teenage  Job- 
less, requires  a  growing  economy  and  full 
employment.  For  the  major  solution  to  teen- 
age unemployment  Is  increased  jobs.  And  If 
there  are  insufficient  job  opportunities  In  the 
regular  job  markets,  there  should  be  a  federal 
program  of  public  service  employment — for 
both  adults  and  teenagers — to  create  jobs 
for  the  long-term  unemployed  and  seriously 
underemployed.  In  providing  badly-needed 
public  services  In  parks,  recreation  centers, 
hospitals,  schools  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  facilities. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — a  part- 
time  public-service  employment  type  pro- 
gram for  both  In-school  and  out-of-school 
youth — should  be  expanded  considerably  to 
provide  young  people  with  regular  work -expe- 
rience, training  and  encouragement  to  re- 
main in  high  school  through  graduation. 

The  Job  Corps  program  for  unemployed 
out-of-school  youth  should  be  maintained  to 
provide  them  with  basic  education  and  skill 
training  for  entry  Into  the  job  market. 

Improved  vocational  training  is  needed  in 
the  school  systems,  to  prepare  young  people 
for  the  skill  requirements  of  the  Job  markets. 
Manpower  training  programs  should  be 
geared  to  meeting  actual  requirements  in 
the  labor  market.  Outreach  programs — such 
as  those  sponsored  by  the  APL-CIO  building 
trades  unions  In  many  areas — should  be  ex- 
panded to  motivate  and  assist  young  people 
for  entry  into  apprenticeship  programs  and 
skilled  occupations.  And  federal  law  should 
be  enforced  to  wipe  out  racial  dlEcrimination 
in  hiring. 

The  solid  base  of  increasing  teenage  em- 
ployment of  the  1960s  and  the  start  of 
federal  aid  for  education,  manpower  training 
and  youth  employment  programs  should  be 
continued  and  Improved. 

Such  progress  and  the  expected  leveling 
off  of  the  rise  of  teenagers  in  the  labor  force 
In  the  coming  years — as  a  result  of  the  lower 
birth  rate  since  the  latter  1950s — could  begin 
to  solve  the  teenage  unemployment  problem. 
But  what  should  not  be  done  Is  to  establish 
a  special,  lower  minimum  wage  for  teenagers. 

Opponents  of  the  federal  minimum  wage 
often  advocate  that  teenagers  should  be 
covered  by  lower  minimum  wage  rates  than 
adults  because  they  are  supposedly  less  pro- 
ductive. The  effects  of  such  special  lower 
minimum  wage  for  teenagers  would  have  four 
clear  social  disadvantages:  displacement  of 
working  family  heads,  discrimination  against 
young  workers,  a  loss  of  dignity  in  the  work 
performed  by  teenagers,  and  increased  profits 
to  those  employers  who  would  discriminate 
against  teenagers  by  paying  them  lower 
wages  than  adults  for  the  same  work. 

Some  employers  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  hire  teenagers  at  a  lower  wage  than  adult 
workers,  especially  since  low-wage  employers 
are  those  most  affected  by  minimum  wage 
legislation.  On  February  1,  1968.  there  were 
atbout  six  million  workers  who  required  wage 
Increases  to  bring  them  up  to  the  new  federal 
standard  of  $1.60  an  hour.  Many  of  these 
six  million  were  adults  and  some  of  them 
would  have  lost  their  jobs  If  employers  had 
the  choice  of  raising  their  wages  to  $1.60  an 
hour  or  firing  them  and  hiring  teenagers  for 
a  lower  wage.  Such  potential  displacement 
of  heads  of  families  by  lower-wage  teenagers 
would  be  socially  undesirable. 

Also,  most  lower-wage  jobs  are  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled  and  require  little  training. 
Hence,  the  volume  of  work  in  these  occupa- 
tions, regardless  of  the  age  of  the  worker, 
is  approximately  equal.  To  pay  a  lower  wage 
to  teenagers  for  the  same  job  as  an  adult 
would  be  clearly  discriminatory  against  teen- 
agers. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  many 
teenagers  measure  the  dignity  of  a  Job  by 
the  amount  of  money  the  employer  is  willing 
to  pay.  Work  would  hardly  seem  worthwhile 
to  a  teenager  doing  the  same  job  as  an  adult 
If  he  were  receiving  a  lower  wage  than  his 
adult  counterpart. 

The  advocates  of  a  two-step  minimum 
wage — lower  for  teenagers — use  the  high  un- 
employment of  teenagers  to  plead  their  case. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  what  they 
would  achieve  by  a  lower  minimum  wage 
for  teenagers,  relative  to  adults.  Is  to  attack 
the  effect  of  the  problem  and  not  the  cause. 
Providing  the  basis  In  federal  law  for  teen- 
agers to  work  for  less  than  adults  on  the 
same  Job  does  not  create  more  Jobs.  It  would 
decrease  the  wage  costs  of  those  employers 
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who  would  displace  adults  and  hire  teen- 
agers, thereby  raising  their  profits,  and  re- 
sult In  greater  adult  unemployment. 

The  need  Is  to  provide  more  Job  opportu- 
nities for  both  teenagers  and  adults — with 
FLSA  as  a  uniform  wage  Hoot — rather  than 
to  encourage  low-wage  employers  to  displace 
adults  and  hire  lower-wage  teenagers. 

A  detailed  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  on  Youth  Unemployment  and  Min- 
imum Wages'  found  that:  "No  single  factor 
explains  the  high  rates  of  unemployment  ex- 
perienced by  youth.  Imperfect  mechanisms 
for  flnding  out  about  the  world  of  work  and 
the  existence  of  Jobs,  uneven  changes  In 
population,  changes  In  the  composition  of 
demand,  legal  restrictions  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  jwuth,  as  well  as  general  economic 
conditions,  have  all  played  a  part." 

The  final  conclusion  from  this  189-page 
report  Is:  "During  the  coming  decade,  the 
teenage  population  will  increase  12  percent 
compared  with  40  percent  In  the  1960's.  As- 
suming no  major  decline  In  economic  ac- 
tivity, this  slower  rate  of  growth,  alone, 
should  help  ease  problems  of  absorbing  teen- 
agers Into  the  employed  labor  force." 

This  same  study  provides  information  on 
the  failure  of  employers  who  are  now  au- 
thorized to  employ  students  at  leas  than  the 
minimum  wage  to  make  full  use  of  this  au- 
thorization. Only  42%  of  the  hours  author- 
ized were  actually  used.  A  significant  num- 
ber of  employers  noted  that  teenagers  were 
unwilling  to  work  at  less  than  the  minimum 
wage. 

There  Is  no  justification  In  the  record  for  a 
sub-minimum  wage  for  teenagers.  More- 
over, establishment  of  a  sub-mlnlmimi  for 
teenagers  would  be  followed  by  serious  ad- 
verse Impacts. 

The  federal  minimum  wage  should  pro- 
vide a  single  standard  for  all  workers  re- 
gardless of  age,  sex,  color  at  creed. 

IMPORTS 

There  Is  serious  question  whether  it  Is 
appropriate  to  Include  In  a  minimum  wage 
bin  the  suggestion  dealing  with  the  Impact 
of  imports  on  employment. 

The  proposed  provisions  on  this  subject 
are  largely  hortatory,  and  there  Is  consid- 
erable question  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
these  provisions  are  to  be  enforced.  Simply 
writing  them  Into  government  contracts, 
without  specifying  the  methods  by  which 
the  necessary  stipulations  would  be  enforced 
would  seem  to  accomplish  little.  In  any 
event,  the  problem  of  Imports  would  appear 
to  be  one  to  be  dealt  with  under  appropriate 
foreign  trade  legislation,  rather  than  th8 
minimum  wage  law. 

Table  I. — Basic  hourly  minimum  wage  rates ' 
under  State  laws,  July  1.  1970 

1.  Alabama,  none. 

2.  Alaska,  $2J0. 

3.  Arizona.  52  to  60  cents.' 

4.  Arkansas,  $1.20. 

5.  California.  $1.65.« 

6.  Colorado.  $1.00  to  $1.25.' 

7.  Connecticut.  $1.60. 

8.  Delaware.  $12.25  to  $1.45. 

9.  District  of  Columbia.  $1.60  to  $2.00. 

10.  Florida,  none. 

11.  Georgia.  $1.26. 

12.  Hawaii.  $1.60. 

13.  Idaho.  $1.25. 

14.  Illinois,  none. 

15.  Indiana,  $1.25. 

16.  Iowa,  none. 

17.  Kansas,  none. 

18.  Kentucky.  65  to  75  cenU. 

19.  Louisiana,  none. 

20.  Maine.  $1.60. 

21.  Maryland.  $1.60. 

22.  Massachusetts,  $1.60. 
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33.  Mlcblgan.  $1.60. 

34.  Mlim«soU.  75  cents  to  91.1S.* 

35.  MiMlMlppl.  none. 
38.  Missouri,  none. 

37.  Montana,  None. 

38.  Nebraska.  •!  00. 
30.  Nevada.  •1.60. 

30.  New  Hampshire,  tl.60. 

31.  New  Jersey,  tl.50. 

33.  New  Mexico.  »!  60. 
83.  New  Ycrk,  $1.85. 

34.  North  Carolina.  $1.35. 

35.  North  Dakota.  90  cents  to  $1.45. 

36.  Ohio.  00  cent3  to  $1.35.' 

37.  Oklaboina.  $1.00. 

38.  Oregon,  $1  25. 

39.  Pennsylvania,  $1.60. 

40.  Puerto  Rico,  40  cents  to  $1  60. 

41.  Rhode  Island,  $1.60. 
43.  South  CaroUna.  None. 

43.  South  DakoU,  $1.00. 

44.  Tennessee.  None. 

45.  Texas.  $1.40. 

46.  Utah,  $1.00  to  $1.16.' 

47.  Vermont,  $1.60. 

48.  Virginia.  None. 

49.  Washington.  $1.60. 

60.  Weet  Virginia.  $1.00. 

61.  Wisconsin,  $1.45.» 
52.  Wyoming.  $1.30. 

>  Rates  cvirrently  in  effect  or  scheduled  for 
later  effective  date. 
•Excludes  men. 

Soxirce:   U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards  Administration. 

Xabi«  n. — Summary  of  basic  howlj/  mini- 
mum wage  rates  >  under  State  laws.  July  1, 
1970 

Jurisdictions 

No  minimum  wage 12 

No  law 9 

No  orders  In  effect 3 

Less  than  $1.60 - - 22 

$1.25  or  less - 17 

Over  $1.25.  less  than  $1.60 6 

$1.60  or  more 18 

$1.60 - - 15 

Over   $1.60 ^ - 3 

In  7  srtatee.  minimum  wage  does  not  ap- 
ply for  men. 

I  Rates  currently  In  effect  or  scheduled  for 
later  effective  date. 


Tabu;  m. — States  grouped  by  basic  hourly 
minimum  wage  rates^  under  State  laws, 
July  1,  1970 

NO   LAW 

Alabama.  Florida.  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri. Montana,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia. 

NO  OSOEBS 

Illinois,  Kft"«<t«,  and  Louisiana. 

tl.as    OR    LESS 

I.  Arizona.  52  to  60  cents.' 
a.  Arkan^^as,  $1.20. 

3.  Colorado,  $1.00  to  $1.38.* 

4.  Delaware.  $1  35. 
6.  Oeortria.  tl.25. 

6.  Idaho.  $1.25. 

7.  Indiana.  $1.35. 

8.  Kentucky,  65  to  75  cents. 

9.  Minnesota,  75  cents  to  $1.15.' 

10.  Nebraska.  $1.00. 

II.  North  Carolina.  $1.25. 
13.  Ohio.  75  cents  to  $1.25.' 

13.  Oklahoma.  $1.00. 

14.  Oregon.  $1.25.  I 
16.  South  Dakota,  $1.00. 

16.  Utah.  $1.00  to  $1.15.' 

17.  West  VlrglnU.  $1.00. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OTXB  $1.13.  LK8S  THAN   $1.«0 

l.New  Jersey,  $1.60. 

3.  North  Dakota,  90  cents  to  $1.45. 

3.  Texas,  $1.40. 

4.  Wisconsin,  $1.46.' 

5.  Wyoming,  $1.30. 

$1.60 

I.  Connecticut. 

3.  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  Hawaii. 

4.  Maine. 

5.  Maryland. 

6.  Massachusetts. 

7.  Michigan. 

8.  Nevada. 

9.  New  Hampshire. 

10.  New  Mexico. 

II.  Pennsylvania. 

13.  Puerto  Rico  (40  cents  to  $1.60). 

13.  Rhode  Island. 

14.  Vermont. 

15.  Washington. 

OTXB  ti.so 

1.  Alaska,  $3.10. 

3.  California,  $1.65.' 

3.  New  York,  $1.85. 

1  Rates  cxirrently  In  effect  or  scheduled  for 
later  effective  date. 
'  Excludes  Men. 

Table  IV. — Number  of  u)orkers  covered  under 
State  minimum  wage  laws  only* 
As  of  February  1,  1970,  4,107,000  workers 
not  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
were  covered  by  state  minimum  wage  laws. 
Rates  applicable: 

«1.2S  OR  Lisa 

North   Carolina $139,000 

Arkansas 42,000 

Indiana 91,000 

Minnesota    86,000 

Ohio 141.000 

Oklahoma 13,000 

Colorado    —         24,000 

Nebraska    40.000 

North  Dakota 21.000 

Utah    10.000 

Kentucky —        91.000 

West  Virginia - 24.000 

Delaware - —         20,000 

Idaho 34,000 

Oregon    - - 70,000 

Total 836,000 

$i.25-$i.eo 

Wisconsin    -  88.000 

Texas    382,000 

South  Dakota 22,000 

Wyoming   15,000 

New   Jersey — 229.000 

Total   736,000 

$1.S0    OR   MORE 

Connecticut 136,000 

Maine    11,000 

Massachusetts    234.000 

aNew  Hampshire 26,000 

Rhode   Island -—  31,000 

Vermont 18.000 

Michigan    - - 260  000 

New    Mexico— -  23.000 

New    York -  707.000 

District  of  Columbia 65.000 

Klaryland   87.000 

Pennsylvania —  357,000 

Alaska  — 7,000 

California 426.0i')0 

Hawaii - 30.000 

Nevada    26,000 

Washington  — 101.000 

Total 2,535.000 

*  Excludes  Georgia  tc  Puerto  Rico. 
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Tabijb  V. — Cleveland,  Ohio 
Borne  3,000  workers  earning  less  than  $3.00 
an  hour  were  reported  in  a  September  1969 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  of  occupa- 
tional wages  paid  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio 
ai«a.  This  study  of  establishments  employ- 
ing at  least  50  men  and  women,  found  955 
Janitors  and  cleaners  were  paid  under  $2.00 
an  hour.  However.  85%  of  janitors  and 
cleaners  In  Cleveland  were  paid  ovw  $2.00 
an  hour.  Indicating  that  the  community 
standard  for  this  type  work  was  well  above 
$2.00  an  hour  in  such  establishments.  Yet. 
without  a  floor  under  their  wages,  thousands 
of  workers  were  paid  under  $2.00  an  hour. 
Further  examples  of  such  low  pay  were: 


Occupation 


Cterks,  accountini.  class  B.... 

Cletks,  file,  class  B 

Keypunch  operators,  class  B.. 

Goardsand  watchmen 

Laborers,  material  handhni... 
Packers,  shipping  (women). . . 


Percent  o( 

workers  in 

occupation 

rJ2 

paid  under  $2 

290 

15 

205 

32 

137 

12 

782 

43 

lU 

3 

168 

23 

Table  Vl.—New  York,  N.Y. 

Some  17.000  workers  earning  lees  than 
$2.00  an  hour  were  reported  in  an  April  1969 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  of  occupa- 
tional wages  paid  In  the  New  York  City  area. 
This  study  of  establishments  employing  at 
least  50  men  and  women,  found  3,544  Janitors 
and  cleaners  were  paid  under  $2.00  an  hour. 
Almost  90%  of  janitors  and  cleaners  in  New 
York,  however,  were  paid  over  $2.00  an  hour, 
Indicating  that  the  community  standard  for 
this  type  work  was  well  above  $2.00  an  hour 
m  such  establishments.  Yet,  without  a  floor 
under  their  wages,  thousands  of  workers  were 
paid  under  $2.00  an  hour. 

Further  examples  of  such  low  pay  were: 


Occupation 


Under  $2 


Percent  oi 

workers  in 

oaupation 

paid  under  $2 


ORicelMys 1,775 

Clerks,  file,  class  B 976 

Typists,  class  B 2.131 

Guards  and  watchmen 3,186 

Laborers,  material  handling 859 

Packers,  shipping 712 


41 
26 
16 
30 
7 
13 


Table  VII. — Indianapolis,  /nd. 

Some  4,000  workers  earning  less  than  $2.00 
an  hour  were  reported  In  an  October  1969 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  of  occu- 
pational wages  paid  In  the  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  area.  This  study  of  establishments 
employing  at  least  50  men  and  women, 
found  1,199  janitors  and  cleaners  were  paid 
under  $2.00  an  hour.  However,  about  two- 
tblrrls  of  Janitors  and  cleaners  In  such  es- 
tablishments were  paid  over  $2.00  an  hour. 
Indicating  that  the  community  standard  for 
this  type  work  was  well  above  $2.00  an  hoiir. 
Yet,  wiih  )u»  a  floor  under  their  wages,  thou- 
sands of  wcrKors  were  paid  under  $2.00  an 
hour 

Fiirther  examples  of  such  low  pay  were: 


Occupation 


Clurks,  xcoun'in)!,  c'ass  9... 

Cletks.  (il»,  class  B 

Keypunch  operators,  class  B. 

Guards  and  watrhmen 

laborers,  material  handling.. 
Order  fiUera 


Percent  o( 

workers  in 

occupatton 

r» 

paid  under  $2 

340 

29 

187 

47 

175 

25 

459 

43 

341 

10 

9S 

8 

August  12,  1970 
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Percent  oi 

yyorkers  in 

occupation 

dert2 

paid  under  $2 

391 

7 

829 

48 

454 

26 

1,070 

16 

337 

4 

93 

8 

Table  Vm. — Los  Angeles — Long  Beach  end 

Anaheim — Santa      Ana — Garden       Grove, 

Calif. 

Some  1 1,000  workers  earning  less  than  $2.00 
an  hoiH*  were  refKirted  in  a  March  1969  Bu- 
reau of  LalXM-  Statistics  study  of  occupational 
wages  paid  in  the  Los  Angeles,  California 
area.  This  study  of  establishments  eo^loylng 
at  least  50  men  and  women,  found  2,591 
janitors  and  cleaners  were  paid  under  $2.00 
an  hour.  About  85%  of  janitors  and  cleaners 
m  such  establishments,  however,  were  paid 
over  $2.00  an  hour,  indicating  that  the  com- 
munity standard  for  this  type  work  was  well 
alx>ve  $2.00  an  hour.  Yet,  without  a  floor  un- 
der their  wages,  thousands  of  workers  were 
paid  under  $2.00  an  hour. 

Further  examples  of  such  low  pay  were: 


Occupation 


Clerks,  accounting,  class  B 

Clerks,  file,  class  B... 

Switchboard  operators,  class  B. 

Typists,  class  B 

Laborers,  material  handling 

Packers,  shipping. 


Table  EX. — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nearly  4,000  workers  earning  less  than 
$2.00  an  hour  were  reported  in  a  January 
1969  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  of  oc- 
cupational wages  paid  In  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
area.  This  study  of  establishments  employ- 
ing at  least  50  men  and  women,  found  2,061 
janitors  and  cleaners  paid  under  $2.00  an 
hour.  Two-thirds  of  janitors  and  cleaners  In 
such  establishments,  however,  were  paid  over 
$2,00  an  hour,  indicating  that  the  community 
standard  for  this  type  work  was  well  above 
$2.00  an  hour.  Yet.  without  a  floor  under 
their  wages,  thousands  of  workers  were  paid 
under  $2.00  an  hour. 

P^xrther  exaunples  of  such  low  pay  were: 


Percent  of 

workers  in 

occupation 

Occupation  Under  {2     paid  under  $2 


Clerks,  accounting,  class  B.. 

Keypunch  operators. 

Stenographers,  general 

Typists,  class  B 

Guards  and  watchmen 

Watchmen,  manutacturing... 
Laborers,  material  handling. 


Table  X. — Chicago,  III. 

Nearly  12,000  workers  earning  less  than 
$2.00  an  hour  were  reported  In  an  April  1969 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  of  occupa- 
tional wages  paid  In  the  Chicago,  Illinois 
area.  This  study  of  establishments  employ- 
ing at  least  50  men  and  women,  found  3364 
janitors  and  cleaners  were  paid  under  $2.00 
an  hour.  However,  almost  90%  of  janitors 
and  cleaners  In  such  establishments  were 
paid  over  $3.00  an  hour,  indicating  that  the 
community  standard  for  this  type  work  was 
well  above  $2.00  an  hour.  Yet,  without  a  floor 
under  their  wages,  thousands  of  workers 
were  paid  under  $2.00  an  hour. 

Further  examples  of  such  low  pay  were: 

Percent  of 

workers  in 

occupation 

Occupation  Under  J2     paid  under  $2 


239 

25 

177 

26 

292 

18 

466 

44 

308 

15 

46 

18 

53 

1 

Clerks,  accounting,  class  8 559 

Clerks,  fHe,  class  8 1,336 

Office  girls 689 

Typists,  class  B 1.029 

Guards  and  watchmen 2,601 

Laborers,  material  handling 591 

Packers,  shipping  (women) 477 


7 
32 
48 
14 
35 

2 
18 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Table  XI. — San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Nearly  700  workers  earning  less  than  $2.00 
an  hour  were  reported  In  an  O;tober  1969 
Biu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  of  occupa- 
tional wages  paid  in  the  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia area.  This  study  of  establishments 
employing  at  least  50  men  and  women,  found 
416  guards  and  watchmen  were  paid  under 
$2.00  an  hour.  Ninety  percent  of  guards  and 
watchmen  in  such  establishments  were  paid 
over  $2.00  an  hour.  Indicating  that  the  com- 
munity standard  for  type  work  was  well 
above  $2.00  an  hour.  Yet,  without  a  floor 
under  their  wages,  hundreds  of  workers  were 
paid  under  $2.00  an  hour. 

Ftirther  examples  of  such  low  pay  were: 


Percent  oi 

workers  in 

occupation 

Occupation  Under  $2     paid  under  |2 


Keypunch  operators 12 

Officegirls 79 

Typisb,  dass  8 131 

Janitors,  porters  and  cleaners. .  46 


1 

25 
5 

1 


Table  xn. — Detroit,  Mich. 

Some  4,000  workers  earning  less  than  $2.00 
an  hour  were  reported  in  a  January  1969  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  study  of  occupational 
wages  paid  In  the  Detroit,  Michigan  area. 
This  study  of  establishments  employing  at 
least  50  men  and  women,  found  1,531  Janitors 
and  cleaners  paid  under  $2.00  an  hour.  More 
thsui  85%  of  janitors  and  cleaners,  however, 
were  paid  over  $2.00  an  hour.  Indicating  that 
the  community  standard  for  this  type  work 
was  well  at>ove  $2.00  an  hour  In  such  estab- 
lishments. Yet,  without  a  floor  under  their 
wages,  thousands  of  workers  were  paid  under 
$2.00  an  hour. 

Further  examples  of  such  low  pay  were: 


Occupatiofl 


Under  $2 


Percent  of 

workers  in 

occupation 

paid  under  $2 


Clerks,  aceountini,  class  B.. 

Clerks,  file,  class  B 

Typists,  class  B 

Guards  and  watchmen 

Laborers,  material  handling. 
Truckdrivers 


330 

14.0 

339 

47.0 

603 

22.0 

411 

9.0 

128 

1.0 

13 

.1 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  ERADICATE 
IMPORTED  FIRE  ANT  HAVE  IN- 
CREASED 85  PERCENT  IN  3  YEARS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  lossissiFPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Augtist  12,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  progress  made 
the  last  3  years  in  the  effort  to 
eradicate  the  imported  fire  ant. 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  before  my  elec- 
tion. Congress  appropriated  $4,138,800 
for  fire  ant  eradication. 

In  my  first  year  in  this  body,  the  ap- 
propriation was  increased  22  percent  to 
$5,036,200. 

In  my  second  year,  appropriations  in- 
creased to  $5,643,200  and  this  coming 
fiscal  year  will  have  available  $7,643,200 
to  fight  this  pest. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  able 
to  increase  Federal  fimds  by  85  percent 
over  the  last  3  years  for  fire  ant  control 
and  eradication.  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
remarkable  record  and  I  again  pay  trlb- 
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ute  to  my  colleague,  Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whit- 
ten,  for  his  leadership  in  this  program. 

As  the  Members  know,  this  Is  a  co- 
operative program  with  State  and  local 
funds  supplementing  Federal  appropria- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  note  ttiat  the  1970 
session  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $1,000,000  for  Uie  State's 
share  of  an  eradication  program. 

Hon.  Jim  Buck  Ross,  Mississippi's 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  or- 
ganized a  program  in  our  State  to  work 
with  the  various  county  t>oards  of  super- 
visors. He  has  obtained  the  services  of 
the  nationally  known  pest  control  expert, 
Bill  Fancher,  to  head  the  eradication 
effort. 

Now  that  State  funds  are  available,  I 
expect  the  program  to  go  forward  rapid- 
ly and  successfully.  However,  it  cannot 
do  so  until  landowners  and  boards  of 
supervisors  provide  maximum  coopera- 
tion. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  SENT  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICTT  RESIDENTS — 
AUGUST  3.  1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nfDiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  now  in  the  ninth  month 
of  a  business  slowdown.  At  midyear, 
prices  are  still  climbing,  production  is 
sliding,  unemployment  is  increasing, 
profits  are  off,  and  interest  rates  remain 
high. 

The  President  says  the  business  down- 
turn has  "bottomed  out"  No  one  fore- 
sees a  further  slide  into  a  recession,  and 
all  agree  progress  has  been  made  against 
infiation.  even  though  the  evidence  has 
not  been  sharply  reflected  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  Also  on  the  darker 
side  is  the  fact  that  imemplojrment  re- 
mains a  serious  concern,  and  it  may  in- 
crease even  more. 

In  Wsishington.  the  discussions  on  the 
status  of  the  economy  have  centered 
largely  on  how  vigorously  the  Govern- 
ment should  act  to  energize  the  econ- 
omy. Some  urge  the  Government  to  use 
the  Federal  budget — fiscal  policy — and 
the  supply  of  money  and  credit — mone- 
tary jxjlicy — to  stimulate  the  economy. 
Believing  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  reces- 
sion, they  argue  that  Government  spend- 
ing should  be  increased  and  the  budget 
deficit  enlarged  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. 

Others  urge  that  Government  spend- 
ing be  restrained  and  the  budget  kept  in 
approximate  balance,  but  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  expand  the  money  supply 
and  bank  credit  a  little  faster  than  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  Still  others  warn 
of  a  danger  of  losing  the  fight  against  in- 
fiation if  the  economy  is  pumped  too 
quickly.  Pointing  to  a  slowing  down  of 
the  economic  decline,  a  cooling  of  the  in- 
flation and  the  stock  market  rally,  they 
say  economic  expansion  at  this  time 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  dollar. 
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This  clash  of  views  on  national  eco- 
nomic policy  recalls  the  quip:  "If  all  the 
economists  in  the  world  were  laid  end  to 
end.  they  would  not  reach  a  conclusion. 
From  all  this  debate  on  economic  policy, 
however,  there  is  emerging  a  view  of  the 
economic  outlook  for  the  coming  months. 

Inflation  does  seem  to  be  on  the  wane. 
Wholesale  prices,  which  were  increasing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  6  percent  in 
January  through  April,  rose  at  a  rate  of 
less  than  2  percent  in  May  and  June.  But, 
as  if  to  remind  us  the  battle  still  has  not 
been  won.  wholesale  prices  rose  in  July 
at  the  sharpest  rate  in  6  months. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  raise  our 
hopes  too  high  since  many  factors  are 
still  operating  to  push  prices  higher — 
large  wage  claims,  high  prices  for  basic 
commodities,  the  rise  of  protectionism, 
the  increase  in  employers'  social  security 
taxes,  the  costs  of  meeting  consumer  pro- 
tection, and  the  continuing  rise  in  the 
cost  of  services. 

One  economist  indicates  we  are  mov- 
ing out  of  the  "epidemic"  phase  of  in- 
flation, adding  that  a  4  percent  rate  of 
increase  in  prices  by  the  end  of  the  year 
seems  to  be  a  reasonably  good  bet.  Thus, 
it  appears  satisfactory  price  stability  is 
not  likely  to  be  reached,  although  im- 
provement will  be  made. 

Maybe  the  best  description  of  inflation 
is  the  way  one  writer  put  it,  "Things  are 
getting  worse  slower."  The  rise  in  the 
rate  of  inflation  may  have  halted,  but  in- 
flation goes  on. 

The  emploj-ment  picture  will  not  Im- 
prove, and  may  even  weaken.  The  econ- 
omy simply  is  not  going  to  generate  job 
opportunities  fast  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  new  people  coming  into  the  labor 
market.  The  human  costs  here  are  severe. 

For  the  next  few  several  months,  the 
outlook  is  for  anything  but  a  boom.  Re- 
covery will  not  be  as  quick  and  as  dra- 
matic as  many  have  predicted,  and  as 
all  of  us  want.  We  are  not  yet  out  of  the 
least  severe,  but  the  most  sustained, 
recession  of  the  post-war  period. 

At  least  for  the  balance  of  1970, 1  have 
no  great  optimism.  Even  if  there  is  a 
slight  upturn  in  the  coming  months,  I 
expect  economic  sluggishness  and  slack. 

We  have  not  really  found  the  solution 
to  the  most  complex  problem  of  modem 
economics:  how  to  have  sustained  high 
employment  of  men  and  resources,  and 
an  acceptable  rate  of  economic  growth 
in  the  economy,  along  with  price  stability. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

deeper  into  debt.  To  keep  up  this  practice 
win  only  lead  to  either  higher  prices  or 
an  increase  in  taxes,  and  I  submit  that 
the  American  public  carmot  afford  either. 

I  voted  for  the  education  bill  when  it 
passed  the  House.  One  reason  was  that 
individually  it  did  not  appear  excessive. 
I  also  personally  have  always  placed  a 
high  priority  on  spending  for  education. 
But,  in  aggregate,  now  that  the  Congress 
has  added  spending  to  so  many  bills,  the 
amounts  are  far  too  much.  Just  these  two 
bills  include  nearly  $1  billion  over  the 
President's  request, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  revolt  against 
excessive  taxation  in  America  today,  and 
tmtil  we  begin  to  exercise  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, which  must  begin  here  in  Con- 
gress, there  can  be  no  control  over  infla- 
tion. 

Our  No.  1  priority  at  this  time  must  be 
to  achieve  a  healthy  economy,  expand 
through  peacetime  activities,  and  accom- 
plish reasonable  price  stability.  To 
achieve  this,  we  must  support  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  these  two  appropriation 
bills. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
once  that  veto  is  allowed  to  stand,  that 
the  appropriate  committees  would  work 
within  the  President's  request  and  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans and  our  schools  and  that  Congress 
then  would  react  immediately  and  re- 
sponsibly. 


AUTO  INDUSTRY  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
MADE  "FALL  GUY"  FOR  AIR  POL- 
LUTION 


August  12,  1970 


PELLY  SUPPORTS  PRESIDENT'S 
VETO 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to 
support  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the 
independent  ofiQces  appropriations  and 
OlBce  of  Education  bills.  The  major 
problems  facing  America  today  remrfln 
inflation  and  our  high  cost  of  living,  and 
yet.  Congress  continues  to  try  to  force 
the  President  to  spend  money  In  such 
amounts  that  it  throws  our  economy 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 


or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Lee 
A.  lacocca.  president  of  Ford  Motor  Co.'s 
North  American  automotive  operations, 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  in  my  opin- 
ion, relative  to  the  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled  at  the  automobile  industry  in  re- 
cent times.  In  an  interview  carried  In 
this  morning's  Detroit  Free  Press,  Wed- 
nesday, August  12, 1970,  Mr.  lacocca.  con- 
sidered the  No.  2  man  at  Ford,  touches 
on  a  variety  of  points  which  many  peo- 
ple, particularly  the  greatest  critics  of 
our  auto  business,  often  overlook  or  con- 
veniently forget. 

Certainly,  we  must  clean  our  air  and 
protect  It  better  in  the  f  uttire.  In  that  re- 
gard the  auto  industry  must  accept  Its 
share  of  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  not  be  made  the  "fall 
guy"  for  our  air  pollution  problems. 

The  article  on  Mr.  lacocca  follows: 
"Let's  Not   Get  Hysterical,"  Iacocca  Sats 

Deakbobn. — "All  right,"  said  Lee  A.  lacoc- 
ca. president  of  Pord  Motor  Co.'s  North  Amer- 
ican Automotive  Operations.  "Let's  give  in 
to  some  of  the  hysterical  outbreaks  and  ban 
cars — Just  for  one  week." 

lacocca  paused,  a  big  cigar  stuck  in  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  as  he  sat  In  his  ^aclous 
office  here.  "Do  you  realize  the  mess  we'd 
have  if  that  happened?"  he  asked. 

"Look,  this  Is  a  car-related  economy.  This 
Industry  employs  more  people  than  any  other 
single  Industry.  The  radicals  say  do  away 
with  cars.  Let  me  tell  you  that  we'd  have  a 


depression  the  likes  of  which  you've  never 
seen." 

lacocca.  the  No.  2  man  In  the  Pord  Motor 
empire,  was  discussing  government  Interven- 
tion In  the  auto  industry  and  criticism  of  it. 
He  was  clearly  perturbed.  "The  Internal 
combustion  engine  will  be  with  us  for  the 
rest  of  the  century."  he  said. 

"The  most  promising  power  plant  isn't 
steam  or  electric.  It's  gas  turbines,  and  we'll 
start  making  them  for  Industrial  use  In  1971. 

"If  anyone  Is  going  to  obsolete  us,  we'd 
better  be  the  ones  to  do  It.  Critics  say  we're 
holding  back,  that  we  have  a  vested  interest 
In  the  Internal  combustion  engine.  You  don't 
think  for  a  minute  that  we  want  an  electric 
company  to  come  up  with  a  good  electric  car 
before  us,  do  you? 

"One  of  the  big  arguments  Is  that  the  gov- 
ernment put  a  man  on  the  moon,  so  why 
can't  automakers  clean  up  their  car  engines 
right  away.  I  say,  'yeah,  but  that  was  tax- 
payers' money  that  put  him  there.'  You've 
never  beard  of  a  company  trying  to  go  to  the 
moon,  have  you? 

"Why  the  double  standards?  Why  can't 
the  automakers  pool  their  resources  on  the 
safety  Issues.  The  government  says  we  can't 
do  this,  that  It  would  eliminate  'competition.' 
I  ask  where  the  morality  Is  here.  Hell,  we'd 
be  working  to  save  lives. 

"I'm  all  for  social  progress.  I'd  like  to  see 
all  of  America's  subways  as  nice  as  the  ones 
In  Russia.  I  have  morals.  Don't  get  political 
with  me.  that's  all  I  ask.  Let's  not  get  hysteri- 
cal. 

"When  the  government  sets  standards,  says 
meet  them  and  tries  to  tell  you  how  to  do 
It— well,  that's  getting  pretty  close  to  inter- 
rupting the  free  enterprise  sjratem." 

lacocca  got  up  from  his  chair  and  began 
to  pace  around  the  office.  "Pederal  Interven- 
tion Is  needed  In  some  lureas."  he  continued. 
"They  must  set  uniform  standards  for  every- 
one. If  we  had  a  pollution-free  car  for  »50 
extra  and  nobody  else  had  It.  do  you  know 
what  would  happen?  We  wouldn't  sell  cars. 

"Take  the  1956  Pord.  We  saw  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple were  getting  killed  on  the  highway.  We 
loaded  the  car  with  safety  features  and  really 
pushed  them.  CM  pushed  a  new  powerful 
V-8  engine.  We  kept  saying  to  the  public. 
'Look,  you  don't  understand.  These  features 
are  good  for  you.'  DM  picked  up  all  the  mar- 
bles that  year. 

"On  this  pollution  Issue,  nobody  has  all 
the  facts.  A  recent  University  of  California 
study  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  showed  that 
almost  50  percent  of  pollution  was  caused  by 
cars,  but  only  13  percent  of  the  toxicity  came 
from  autos. 

"We  admit  we've  done  things  wrong.  We're 
the  only  ones  who  can  clean  things  up.  The 
government,  with  Its  bureaucracy,  will  never 
do  It. 

"How  do  you  react  to  adverse  unwarranted 
criticism?  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  every 
time  It  appears  In  an  editorial? 

"We've  been  somewhat  quiet  about  criti- 
cism for  a  long  time.  I  spend  more  time  In 
Washington  than  I'd  like  to.  The  politician 
talks  to  people  every  day.  That's  his  Job. 
Mine  Is  making  automobiles.  The  public  is 
entitled  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  story.  We're 
beginning  to  pick  our  shots,  and  I  spend  more 
time  In  Washington  now  than  I'd  like  to.  If 
this  doesn't  work,  we'll  go  to  the  press." 
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Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  17,  1970,  I  Included  In 


the  Record  a  1967  study  written  by  Dr. 
Isidore  Zifersteln  entitled  "Psychological 
Habituation  to  War:  A  Sociopsychologi- 
cal  Case  Study."  originally  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychia- 
try. 

Dr.  Zifersteln  has  recently  updated 
that  study  in  a  p&per  entitled  "Epilogue — 
1970."  I  am  inserting  this  psychologlcaJ 
analysis  of  the  factors  leading  to  and 
maintaining  American  intervention  in 
Vietnam  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
recommend  it  highly  to  my  coUe«igues: 
Bpilocttx — 1970 
(By  l8ld<»«  Zifersteln,  MJ>.) 

The  techniques  of  psychological  habitua- 
tion to  the  acceptance  of  war  are  being  con- 
tinued by  the  Nixon  Administration,  as  it 
prepares  and  Implements  new  "Viet  Nams" 
In  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  even  while 
claiming  that  Its  policy  Is  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  all  of  Indochina. 

To  illustrate  this  type  of  double-think:  on 
July  27,  1969,  a  front-page  article  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reported:  "(Nixon]  the  Hawk 
of  Yesteryear,  arrived  In  Manila  Saturday  on 
a  Dove's  wings.  The  man  who,  as  vlce-preel- 
dent,  talked  about  sending  American  infan- 
try Into  Indochina  as  long  ago  as  1954,  now 
proclaims  Asia  for  the  Asians  and  no  more 
Vletnams." 

Yet.  two  days  later,  in  Bangkok,  the  same 
Nlxcm,  shedding  his  Dove's  wings,  pledged  to 
the  King  of  Thailand  and  a  world-wide  tele- 
vision audience,  that  the  United  States  would 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Thailand,  to  defend  it  against  In- 
ternal subversion  or  external  aggression. 

These  exchanges  took  place  against  a  back- 
groimd  of  a  controversy  between  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Ad- 
ministration, In  which  the  Administration 
engaged  In  some  fancy  foot-work.  On  July  7, 
1969,  Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght  had  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  a  secret  pact  between 
the  United  States  and  Thailand  which  blue- 
printed how  U.S.  troops  would  be  used  If 
needed  to  help  the  Thai  government  "resist 
Communist  aggression."  At  flret  the  Penta- 
gon refused  either  to  affirm  or  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  pact.  Later  the  Pentagon  de- 
nied Its  existence.  Still  later,  the  Pentagon 
declared  that  what  existed  was  not  a  pact, 
but  "only  a  military  contingency  plan"  (such 
as  generals  are  wont  to  draw  up  on  a  ramy 
afternoon  when  they  have  nothing  else  to 
do.)  However,  the  Pentagon  refused  to  let  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  see  the 
plan  or  pact. 

It  then  became  known  that  the  document 
(plan  or  pact?)  had  been  signed  by  General 
StUwen  and  by  the  Thai  Minister  of  De- 
fense. (It  should  be  noted  the  contingency 
plans  are  not  signed  by  leaders  of  foreign 
governments.  They  are  drawn  up  secretly  by 
mnitary  planners  and  held  In  reserve.  This 
was  ob^rtously  not  "only"  a  ctmtlngency  plan, 
but  an  International  agrtement  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  two  governments.) 

Then  on  July  25,  1969,  at  the  start  of  his 
Southeast  Asian  tour.  President  Nlxpn  en- 
tered the  controversy.  On  July  26,  1969,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  headlined:  "President 
Denies  Secret  Pact  for  Thailand  Defense." 

On  August  22,  1969,  the  newspapers  re- 
ported that:  "Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird  said  he  did  not  agree  with  the  contro- 
versial U.S.-Thalland  military  contingency 
plan,  adding  that  'It  does  not  have  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Administration.'"  However,  a 
day  later,  the  newspapers  reported  that  "the 
State  Department  sought  to  dispel  the  Idea 
that  Lalr<Ps  public  dlsappcoyal  of  a  military 
contingency  affreement  (ac)  with  Thailand 
constituted  o?lclal  Repudiation  of  the  bi- 
lateral tmderstandlng."  (Note  how.  for  the 
first  time,  the  term  "military  contingency 
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plan"  Is  changed  to  "mlllUry  contingency 
agreement',  thus  seemingly  Inadvertently 
blurring  the  distinction  between  a  contin- 
gency plan  and  an  international  agreement, 
and  further  habituating  the  public  to  ac- 
ceptance at  what-ever-it-ls.)  "Press  officer 
Robert  J.  McCloskey  said  the  plan  continues 
In  existence,  and  while  he  agreed  with  Laird 
that  It  is  on  the  shelf,  he  said  also  that  It 
could  be  taken  down  at  any  time  necessary." 
(Apparently  without  the  advice  or  consent  of 
the  Senate.) 

Finally  on  November  8,  1969,  the  press  re- 
ported that  "Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird  capitulated  after  months  of  pressure 
and  supplied  a  copy  of  the  controversial  UJS. 
defense  agreement  with  Thailand  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
Fulbrlght,  after  reading  the  text,  described 
it  as  'a  blue-print  for  a  massive  UJ3.  in- 
volvement' in  Thailand,  adding  that  'we're 
pretty  heavily  Involved  there  already.'  "  (And 
this  Involvement  continues  to  escalate  as 
American  planes,  and  groiuid- "advisers"  are 
engaged  In  ooxinter-guerilla  acUvltlea  in 
Thailand.) 

Senator  Stuart  Symington  has  begun  to 
reveal  the  reeulU  of  his  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation of  several  administrations'  (in- 
cluding the  Nixon  administration's)  escala- 
tion of  a  clandestine  war  In  Laos.  He  states: 

"As  shown  by  the  transcripts,  finally  re- 
leased six  months  after  the  hearings,  the 
United  States  has  been,  and  is,  participating 
heavUy  to  a  secret  war  that  has  cost  many 
American  lives  and  billions  of  dollars.  It  is 
a  war  conducted  far  away  from  any  Vietnam 
interdiction  effort  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trails  of  southern  Laos. 

From  a  modest  1962  role  as  a  supplier  of 
equipment  to  the  government  of  Prince  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma,  the  United  States  has  now 
become  involved  in  fighting  on  a  broad  scale. 
Under  the  veil  of  what  was  officially  termed 
"armed  reconnaissance,"  American  fighter- 
bombers,  as  far  back  as  1964,  began  to  attack 
Communist  ground  targets  and  troops — and 
therefore  inevitably  civilians — In  northern 
Laos;  and  American  air  effort  In  that  area 
has  grown  continuously  since  that  time. 

This  air  support  took  quantum  leaps  dur- 
ing the  various  bombing  pavises  over  North 
Vietnam,  reaching  a  peak  after  the  1968  ex- 
ecutive order  to  cease  aU  raids  over  that 
country. 

For  over  five  years  this  secret  American 
war  has  been  going  on  In  northern  Laos; 
but  imtll  recently,  the  only  rejwrts  on  United 
States  activities  In  that  distant  land  were 
from  representatives  of  the  press  who  went 
to  the  scene  in  efforts  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

During  the  years  1964  to  1969,  as  the 
clandestine  American  role  grew  steadily,  ex- 
ecutive branch  discussions  and  presentations 
to  Congress  were  extremely  limited;  in  some 
cases  they  were  actually  misleading.  (Em- 
phasis added— I.Z.) 

The  subcommittee  finally  heard  testimony 
on  all  phases  of  Laos,  Including  U.S.  support 
of  this  war;  but  the  American  people  are  still 
being  denied  full  Information  because  of  the 
continuing  refusal  of  the  executive  branch 
to  declassify  portions  of  the  transcript  which 
we  consider  should  be  In  the  public  domain. 

Also  of  grave  concern  is  the  fact  that  this 
secrecy  permitted  the  Administration  to  esca- 
late heavily  the  fighting  In  that  area  while 
It  was  deescalatlng,  with  much  public  fan- 
fare, the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  As  a  result, 
the  American  people  were  misled  as  to  the 
overall  role  of  the  United  States  In  Southeast 
Asia,  whereas  the  enemy — fully  aware  of  the 
stepped-up  United  States  bombing — received 
quite  a  different  Impression  with  respect  to 
the  actual  Intentions  of  our  government." 
(Los  Angeles  Times  Opinion  Section.  Sunday, 
August-A.  1970.) 

Now  let  us  analyze  briefly  the  anatomy  of 
public-relations  techniques  employed  In  put- 
ting across  the  Cambodian  venture.   Here, 
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too,  ae  in  the  case  of  our  original  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war,  the  involvement  was  at 
first  seemingly  indirect.  Late  in  April,  1970, 
It  became  known  that  our  South  Vietnamese 
"alllea"  were  invading,  in  force,  the  sanctu- 
aries of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese just  Inside  Cambodia.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  no  American  combat  troops 
were  involved.  The  next  step  occurred  on 
April  30,  with  the  announcement  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  of  a  ma&slve  invasion  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries by  American  troops.  It  was  stressed 
that  the  purpose  of  the  incursion  was  solely 
to  destroy  the  sanctuaries,  and  that  American 
troops  would  not  venture  deeper  Into  Cam- 
bodia, nor  would  they  fight  to  defend  or 
support  the  Lon  Nol  government  of  Cam- 
bodU. 

A  few  days  later,  this  was  modified  to  state 
that  American  forces  would  not  penetrate 
Cambodia  beyond  a  line  31.7  miles  from  the 
border.  This  was  taken  to  apply  not  only 
to  ground  forces,  but  also  to  air  and  naval 
forces.  The  President  also  pledged  to  pull  all 
U.S.  troops  and  advisers  out  of  Cambodia 
by  June  30. 

At  his  May  8  news  conference  President 
Nixon  was  asked  whether  the  South  Viet- 
namese subscribe  to  the  American  pullout 
deadline,  and  be  answered:  "No,  they  do  not. 
I  would  e^>ect  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  come  out  at  approximately  the  same 
time  that  we  do,  because  when  we  come  out, 
our  logistical  support  and  air  support  urill 
also  come  out."  (Emphasis  added — I.Z.)  How- 
ever, by  May  24,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
was  indicating  to  newsmen  that  South  Viet- 
namese operations  in  Cambodia  wlU  have  U.S. 
support.  Including  air  support,  after  Ameri- 
can troops  pulled  out.  (Los  Angeles  Times, 
Mayas.  1970.) 

And  by  June  24,  it  was  announced  that 
U.S.  war-planes  struck  deep  into  Cambodian 
territory  to  help  the  Lon  Nol  government 
troops  break  the  month-long  siege  of  Kam- 
pong  Thom.  This  air-strike  was  140  miles 
inside  Cambodia,  about  120  miles  post  the 
21.7  limit  set  by  President  Nixon.  At  the 
same  time,  a  Defense  Department  spokesman 
maintained  that  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  had  ruled  out  United 
States  combat  air  support  for  South  Viet- 
namese forces  (^>erating  more  than  21.7  miles 
inside  Cambodia.  (Los  Angeles  Times,  June 
24, 1970.) 

Similar  double-talk  (or  psychological  back- 
ing and  filling)  was  demonstrated  when  Her- 
bert Klein,  the  President's  communications 
director,  said  that  U.S.  troops  would  be 
pulled  out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30,  but 
that  they  would  return  to  Cambodia  if  neces- 
sary. A  correspondent  asked:  "When  might 
they  return?  Could  they  return  July  1?"  Mr. 
Klein  replied,  "Could  be!" 

In  his  July  1  "conversation"  with  three  TV 
commentators,  President  NixoD  stated  un- 
equivocally: "All  Americans  are  out  (of  Cani- 
bodia] "  and  "We  have  no  plans  to  send  any 
advisers  Into  Cambodia."  However,  on  the 
same  day,  a  dispatch  by  Jack  Poisle  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  reported : 

"But  there  is  evidence  that  some  American 
military  man  continue  to  participate  In  the 
Cambodian  war.  Some  are  in  civilian  clothes 
and  most  of  them  commute  dally  from  Viet- 
nam bases  and  return  before  dark.  They  thus 
may  technically  fulfill  the  White  House  dec- 
laration that  no  American  combatants  other 
than  aircraft  crews  remain  involved  In  the 
Cambodian  struggle." 

And  Folsle  reports  further:  "Although 
Pentagon  spokesmen  have  denied  tliat  U.S. 
ground  crews  are  present  to  service  these 
air  craft  [at  the  Phnom  Penh  airport),  there 
Is  evidence  to  the  contrary  reported  by  cor- 
respondents on  t'be  scene." 

A  later  report  in  LIFE  (July  10,  1970) 
datelined  Phnom  Penh,  states: 

"The  se^d  of  U.S  involvement  has  taken 
and  Is  burgeoning  with  all   the  apparatus 
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of  military,  political  and  economic  aid.  .  . 
At  the  Phnom  Penh  airport  sir  Westemera 
are  loading  an  olive-green  truck  with  a  large 
olive-green  container.  They  wear  clvUlan 
clothes,  but  U.S.  combat  boots  show  beneath 
their  trousers.  Short  haircuts  and  the  nice 
moves  of  the  man  trying  to  hide  his  walkie- 
talkie  Indicate  the  Imminent  surfacing  of 
more  American  presence  In  Cambodia.  Fresh- 
sprayed  paint  shrouds  every  official  marking 
but  one  on  the  truck  door.  It  reads.  'For 
Official  Use  Only'.  Embarrassed  and  cloae- 
mouthed.  two  of  the  party  concede  they 
are  U.S.  airmen.  In  Phnom  Penh — way  be- 
yond the  21.7  mile  limit — to  install  'navi- 
gational equipment'.  .  .  .  The  war  Is  set- 
tling In  for  a  long  stay." 

A  report  by  Arthur  J.  Dommen,  corre- 
spondent of  the  L.  A.  Times,  datellned 
Phnom  Penh  July  25.  states  that  "the  war 
In  Cambodia  takes  on  some  of  the  aspects 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  in  late  1964  and  early 
1065."  Meanwhile,  as  more  and  more  reports 
began  to  appear  that  American  Phantom 
Jets  were  flying  close  support  for  Cambodian 
government  troops,  napalmlng.  bombing. 
and  strafing  the  antl-Lon  Nol  forces,  Ameri- 
can military  spokesmen  resumed  their  psy- 
chological backing  and  filling.  On  August  4. 
a  U.S.  spokesman  In  Saigon,  when  asked 
about  these  reports,  said,  "We  have  no  re- 
ports on  that.  The  only  missions  we  fly  are 
Interdiction  missions."  The  L.  A.  Times  com- 
ments, "He  was  referring  to  annotmced  U.S. 
policy  of  confining  American  raids  In  Cam- 
bodia to  attacks  on  enemy  supply  lines  and 
bases."  However,  the  very  next  day,  the 
L.  A.  "nmes  reported  that  "American  offi- 
cials In  Saigon  confirmed  that  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Is  answering  a  Cambodian  request  for 
help  by  sending  up  to  fifty  fighter-bombers 
on  dally  raids  In  Cambodia."  The  paper 
added  that  "the  President's  stated  policy  of 
limiting  air  missions  to  Interdiction  seemed 
to  rule  out  direct  air  support  for  Cambodian 
forces,  but  was  ambiguous  enough  to  allow  a 
wide  latitude  of  interpretation  by  US.  fleld 
commanders."  Two  days  later.  Augxist  7,  the 
L.  A.  Times  reported  that  "Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melrm  R.  Laird  denied  that  American 
war  planes  are  flying  close  support  for  Cam- 
bodian troops  fighting  North  Vietnamese." 
The  following  day.  August  8,  the  L.  A.  Times 
reported  f\irther  on  Laird's  Interpretation  of 
"the  Administration's  flexible  definition  of 
Interdiction."  The  report  statea.  "Laird,  who 
makes  a  strong  tttort  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
candor,  convinced  no-one  with  his  exerdae 
In  semantics.  .  .  .  When  pressed  to  explain 
how  bombing  300  yards  In  front  of  troops, 
under  control  of  a  forward  air-controller  In 
a  light  plane,  could  be  called  interdiction. 
Laird  vent\ired  somewhat  lamely:  'It  de- 
pends on  what  you  refer  to  as  Interdiction.'  " 
(Shades  of  Humpty-Dumpty's  advising  Alice 
that  "When  I  use  a  word.  It  means  Just  what 
I  cbooae  It  to  mean.  .  .  .") 

Tb*  press  report  continues,  "In  Saigon  the 
VS.  command  was  more  candid.  Military  of- 
fldala  there,  according  to  United  Preas  Inter- 
national, said  the  dedalon  was  to  provlda  air 
support,  but  to  call  it  Interdiction.  That 
way,  they  said,  they  could  comply  with  Mr. 
rnxon's  directives.  * 

Senator  Mike  Manaflald  commented  pro- 
phetically, "If  this  oontlnaes.  It  could  mean 
that  we  will  have  a  repetition  of  wliat  hap- 
pened In  Vietnam;  namely,  that  flnt  we  will 
provide  alr-«upport,  then  send  advisers,  then 
deploy  troops,  and  thus  get  tnto  a  full-fledged 
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divided,  polarlxed,  and  therefore  helpless,  to 
warrant  an  all-out  massive  effort  to  achieve 
a  military  victory. 

There  Is  reason  to  fear  that.  Just  as  the 
Elsenhower  administration  made  a  Arm  de- 
cision, unbeknownst  to  the  American  people, 
as  far  back  as  March.  1954,  that  the  United 
States  would  intervene  In  the  war  In  Indo- 
china. If  that  were  considered  necessary  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  Indochina  to  the  com- 
munists, so  the  Nixon  administration  may 
have  decided  to  extend  the  war  Into  Cam- 
bodia and  Thailand,  and  to  score  a  knock- 
out blow  against  "Communist  subversion"  In 
all  of  Southeast  Asia,  using  nuclear  weap- 
ons If  necessary.  While  Nixon  has  officially 
withdrawn  Amerlcjan  ground  forces  from 
Cambodia,  he  Is  encouraging  Thailand  to  In- 
tervene. A  dispatch  from  Bangkok  reports 
that  "both  Thai  snd  U.S.  officials  here  said 
last  week  that  the  U.S.  appears  to  have  a 
clear  obligation  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Thai- 
land If  Bangkok's  efforts  to  support  the 
Lon  Nol  government  provoke  attack  by  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  forces.  A  high 
American  official  said  he  believed  the  United 
States  would  act  under  such  circumstances." 
(L.A.  'Hmes.  August  9,  1970.)  (The  Nixon 
administration  seems  to  be  committed  to  a 
policy  of  provoking  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong,  and  thus  widening  the  war.) 

The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  U.S. 
Is  a  real,  and  fearsome,  possibility.  We  have 
already  used  these  weapons  In  one  war. 
Statements  over  the  years  by  various  gov- 
ernment figures.  Including  former  President 
Eisenhower,  show  that  we  rely  heavily  on  the 
nuclear  weapons  as  our  chief  "persuader." 
And  recent  disclosures  by  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  are  most  disquieting.  He  reports 
that  "the  executive  branch  refuses  to  dis- 
close [even]  to  proper  committees  of  the 
Senate,  full  details  about  the  vast  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  that  we  have  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  globe."  (Los  Angeles 
Times  Opinion  Section,  August  0,  1970.) 

All  these  techniques  and  all  these  events 
continue  to  take  their  toll  <A  the  emotional 
health  of  the  American  people.  It  was  this 
fact  that  moved  the  American  Psychoanalytic 
Association,  which  had  always  careftiUy  re- 
frained from  taking  any  political  position,  to 
protest  the  extension  of  the  war  into  Cam- 
bodia and  to  state : 

"At  a  time  when  this  country's  leadership 
has  stated  a  commitment  to  disengagement 
from  Vietnam,  we  are  suddenly  and  wlthoirt 
warning  confronted  with  an  extension  of 
military  Involvement.  This  has  resulted  In  a 
dramatic  Increase  In  anxiety,  turbulence  and 
conflict.  Involving  crucial  segmenta  of  our 
population." 
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As  one  reads  these  reports,  he  geta  a  feel- 
ing of  dAJ4-ru.  The  aame  news-management, 
the  aame  maalfratetloii  and  ooofQBioa  o<  puh- 
Uo  opinion  by  dooble-talk  and  pcyehdcicloal 
ha<'!lrtiig  and  fllUng.  that  took  ;daoe  orer  the 
yean  in  the  Vietnam  adventure,  la  now  being 
repeated  In  Oambodla.  And  there  U  gr^e 
duager  that  at  tome  point  Mr.  lOxon  and 
his  mlUtairy  advlaeis  will  decide  that  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  is  sufflelently  confused. 


WHAT  IS  AN  AMERICAN? 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GATDOS 

OV  FBWMSILTAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  0AYD06.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing message  taken  from  the  editorial 
page  of  a  fine  community  newspaper  In 
my  20th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  New  Dally  Messenger  of 
Homestead,  Pa. 

Mr.  Eatle  V.  Wittpenn.  editor  of  tbe 
Messenger,  printed  a  message  he  discov- 
ered had  been  posted  In  Pvt.  J<rim  Naujo- 
kitis  Poet  373.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
in  HcHnestead.  by  the  post  trustee. 
Charles  Blade 

In  view  of  the  iMng  oontroreny  over 
mandated  quotas  for  foreign  Imports 


which  are  severely  damaging  various  do- 
mestic industries,  I  am  inserting  the 
message  in  the  Record.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Wrat  Is  An  Amkkican? 

An  American  Is  a  man  who  drives  home  In 
a  German  car  from  a  French  restaurant  and 
a  Swedish  movie;  slips  off  his  Hong  Kong 
suit  and  Italian  shoes  and  puts  on  an  Eng- 
lish robe  and  Mexican  slippers.  He  sips 
Brazilian  coffee  from  Red  China  while  sitting 
on  Danish  furniture.  He  then  decides  to 
write  his  Congressman,  using  Canadian  paper 
and  with  a  Japanese  pen  and  India  Ink, 
demanding  tbe  Congressman  do  something 
about  all  the  gold  leaving  this  country,  the 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  definition  may  be 
considered  humorous,  but  the  message  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  gets  my  Irish  up — 
and  I  am  Slavic. 


WE  CAN'T  RISK  U.S.  SECURITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
much  we  are  hearing  today  from  those 
not  only  in  the  Congress,  but  outside, 
who  want  to  cut  down  on  the  national 
defense  of  this  country.  Our  country's 
defense  posture  is  the  basis  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concmied,  we  are 
going  to  keep  this  country  at  a  level  of 
defense  that  can  meet  any  emergency 
from  any  foreign  aggressor. 

I  am  delighted  to  append  an  excellent 
article  from  the  News-Gazette  of  Cham- 
paign-Urbana,  HI.,  of  Thursday,  August 
«.  titled.  "We  Can't  Risk  UJS.  Security." 
This  editorial  sets  the  problem  out  so 
completely  and  concisely  that  there  can 
be  no  mlsimderstanding  of  what  Is  now 
hapi>ening  among  certain  people  in  this 
coimtry  who  do  not  regard  national  de- 
fense as  a  No.  1  problem.  It  follows: 
Ws  Can^  Risk  U.S.  Sxcttutt 

Self-preservatlon  Is  tbe  most  basic  natural 
law  of  the  human  and  animal  worlds.  Some 
members  of  Congress  who  like  to  think  of 
themselves  as  sophisticates  or  Intellectuals 
either  believe  this  law  has  been  repealed  or 
no  longer  Is  of  any  consequence. 

They  are  mistaken.  Feeding  their  egos  on 
the  discontentment  surrounding  tbe  Viet- 
nam war,  these  men — many  of  them  In  the 
Senate — have  adopted  a  neo-lsolatlonlst 
stance  on  the  grounds  that  "human  values" 
deserve  higher  priority  than  defense  In  a  tree 
society. 

What  they  fall  to  realize  Is  that  a  free  so- 
ciety cannot  exist  in  a  world  containing  a 
number  of  totalitarian  powers  unless  its  de- 
fenses are  adequate.  WhUe  they  are  chip- 
ping away  at  defense  spending  wherever  they 
can  find  It,  the  Soviet  Union — to  name  only 
one  of  tbe  totalitarian  states — Is  expanding 
Its  military  capabilities  In  a  manner  which 
oould  threaten  this  nation's  existence  as  a 
flee  society. 

Vice  Artm  Hyman  Rickover,  father  of  tbe 
VS.  Navy^  nuclear  force,  has  been  as  critical 
of  tbe  defense  establishment  as  any  man.  but 
always  with  a  view  toward  improving  the 
natton'k  defenses.  Noting  that  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  sobs  now  patzol  both  VS.  coasts,  pre- 
sumably with  their  missiles  zeroed  In  on 
American  dtles.  Adm.  Rlckover  said: 
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"The  Soviets  are  capable  of  starting  tomor- 
row the  biggest  war  there  has  ever  been  and 
frankly  I  am  not  confident  of  the  outcome." 

These  sentiments  have  been  echoed  In  re- 
cent days  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  nuclear 
physicist,  and  Sen.  John  Stennls.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  case  one  chooses  to  Ignore  their  warn- 
ings, there  Is  the  gloating  of  Adm.  Sergei 
Oorshkov,  commander  of  the  Soviet  navy, 
who  boasts  bis  nuclear  submarines  have 
"bound  the  hands"  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Defense  spending  has  been  reduced  In  tbe 
last  year,  and  It  can  be  cut  more  In  the  years 
ahead  as  tbe  Vietnam  operation  Is  phased 
out.  But  only  a  fool  would  risk  the  future 
security  of  the  nation  because  of  an  Im- 
patient or  distorted  view  of  defense  In  an  un- 
certain world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INFLATION  ALERT  IS  ONLY 
A  FIRST  STEP 


OPPOSITION  TO  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.   4 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord, resolution  No.  7  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Midwest  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioners  at  their  37th  annual 
meeting  this  year.  This  association  rep- 
resents commissioners  from  the  States 
of  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota.  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  reso- 
lution expresses  the  opposition  of  the  as- 
sociation to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4. 

The  resolution  follows : 

RxsOLcnoN  No.  7:  Reosqanization  Plan 

No.    4 — ^U.S.    GOVKRNMBNT 

Whereas,  the  Administration's  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  4  would  transfer  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  the  marine 
game  fish  research  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  and 

Whereas,  It  also  Is  proposed  that  the  oce- 
anic portion  of  the  anadromous  flaberlee 
program  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  and 

Whereas,  the  reproductive  success  or  fail- 
ure of  these  anadromous  fish  will  be  deter- 
mined within  Inland  waters  and  within  estu- 
aries; and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is 
an  agency  having  limited  biological  research 
capabUlty;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Midwest  Fish  and  Oame  Ooaunls- 
sloners  that  It  would  be  preferable  to  es- 
tablish a  broad  scope  department  which 
would  Include  the  present  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  Its  nucleus; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Association  of  Midwest  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missioners, assembled  at  their  37th  Annual 
Meeting  this  first  day  of  August,  1970,  at 
the  International  Inn  In  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, Canada,  opposes  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  and  urges  the  Congress  to  reject  this 
reorganization  proposal;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
be  urged  to  establish  a  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  which  would  mclude  the  UJB. 
Forest  Service,  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  clvU  functions  of  the  VS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  In  addition  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  bureaus. 


HON.  AL  ULLBIAN 

or  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday the  administration  released  a 
lengthy  "alert"  that  included  a  compre- 
hensive breakdown  of  price  and  wage  in- 
creases which  have  recently  added  fuel 
to  our  inflationary  fires.  The  lengthy 
document,  long  overdue,  detailed  critlcsJ 
areas  of  economic  trouble.  Including  ris- 
ing transportation,  trucking,  and  home 
heating  and  power  costs  that  have  up  to 
now  not  been  visible  in  the  published 
indexes. 

The  administration  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  are  to  be  credited  with 
spotlighting  these  pressing  areas  of  in- 
flation. But,  as  the  Washington  Post's  re- 
spected business  and  financial  editor,  Ho- 
bart  Rowen,  observes  in  yesterday's  issue, 
this  is  only  a  first  step.  It  Is  neither  a 
corrective  action  nor  a  preventive  meas- 
ure, and  does  nothing  more  than  put  the 
Nation  on  notice  of  past  defeats  in  the 
battle  on  Inflation. 

I  would  once  again  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  institute  tough  Federal  guide- 
lines to  limit  price  and  wage  increases, 
as  well  as  establish  selective  controls  on 
credit.  The  sad  realities  of  the  present 
inflationary  economy  as  outlined  by  the 
administration's  alert  are  ample  evidence 
that  these  guideposts  are  needed  now. 
The  0.5  percent  in  the  July  wholesale 
price  is  not  encouraging. 

The  recent  alert,  then,  is  at  least  a 
hesitant  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
like  Rowen.  I  am  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  consider  the  job  done, 
and  not  act  forcefully  from  Its  own  great- 
er awareness  of  the  dangerous  trend  that 
continues  to  carry  the  economy  toward 
serious  disruption.  In  my  judgment,  fail- 
ure to  act  now  that  the  administration 
has  sounded  its  own  alert  would  consti- 
tute gross  irresponsibility. 

Rowen's  article  follows : 
Inflation  "Alxkt"  Is  Fine  as  a  Star 
(By  Bobart  Bowen) 

Mr.  Nixon's  "inflation  alert"  of  last  Sat- 
urday Is  the  best  evidence  so  far  that  wtuA 
this  country  needs  Is  a  stronger  wage-price 
poUcy  to  curb  Inflationary  pressures  that 
aren't  being  baited  by  other  government 
measures. 

First,  let  It  be  said  that  the  administration 
deserves  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  publishing 
the  "alert."  which  included  a  straightaway 
rundown  of  price  and  wages  Increases  that 
have  gotten  out  of  hand. 

There  were  some  among  Mr.  Nixon's  ad- 
visers who  would  have  preferred  to  release 
a  long  academic  history  of  the  causes  of  In- 
flation, and  let  It  go  at  that.  But  the  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers  put  together,  aa  weU, 
a  summary  of  the  most  preeslng  areas  of 
current  Inflationary  pressure,  and  the  entire 
document  prepared  for  the  new  Commission 
on  Productivity  was  pabUshed. 

Arm-twisting  and  criticism  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  side-stepped.  But  there  dldnt  have 
to  be  any  name-calling:  the  essential  story 
c*wn>  through.  And  that  Is,  as  everybody 
knew,  that  some  unions  have  gotten  wage  In- 
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creases  that  exceed  a  reasonable  level:  and 
some  Industries  eire  raising  prices  beyond 
any  measure  required  by  their  costs.  Tbe 
question  now  becomes  what.  If  anything,  Mr. 
Nixon  proposes  to  do  about  these  situations 
beyond  CEA  Chairman  Paul  McCracken's., 
prayerful  hope  that  In  some  "Inscrutable 
way,"  things  will  right  themselves. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  "alert"  (which 
Is  probably  a  bad  name  for  the  exercise)  did 
not  simply  discuss  past  price  rises.  That 
would  have  been,  as  Prof.  Robert  Solow 
once  suggested,  not  much  more  of  a  clue  to 
the  future  than  an  old  weather  report.  In- 
stead, the  long  and  serious  document  de- 
tailed areas  of  Incipient  trouble,  mcludlng 
rising  transportation,  trucking,  and  home 
heating  and  power  costs  that  haven't  yet 
been  fully  reflected  In  the  published 
Indexes. 

Precisely  ss  McCracken  suggested,  the  re- 
p<»t  lifted  "the  level  of  vlalbUlty  on  prices 
and  costs  in  these  areas."  It  was  a  a^oUy 
worthwhile  educational  process,  particularly 
tbe  detailed  discussion  of  Inflated  consumer 
bills  for  gas  and  electric  power. 

It  should  be  a  shock  for  the  public  to  learn 
that  the  price  of  coal  has  gone  up  35  per 
cent  this  year,  and  home  heating  oils  25  per 
cent.  And  since  power  companies  must  bor- 
row heavily  to  finance  expansion,  the  21.6  per 
cent  boost  in  interest  rates  last  year  Is  an- 
other factor  contributing  to  higher  electric 
utility  bills.  (Remember  the  old  conventional 
wisdom  that  high  Interest  rates  wotUd  con- 
trol Inflation?) 

But  a  responsible  government  must  dq 
more  than  point  out  what  Is  happening;  that 
Is  a  good  first  step,  but  it  Is  not  enough. 

By  the  same  token.  It  Is  fair  to  observe 
that  price  problems  In  the  service  area — like 
the  recent  boost  In  bus  fares  In  Washing- 
ton— are  the  toughest  to  cope  with  although 
a  strong  and  determined  government  could 
find  ways  of  alleviating  the  situation,  at  least 
for  low  Income  groi4>e. 

In  the  other  areas  cited — rising  coal  and 
electric  power  costs,  higher  natural  gas  prices, 
advances  In  rubber  tire  and  cigarette  prices — 
government  policy  of  a  broad  nature  could 
more  effectively  protect  the  consumer.  What 
Is  needed  is  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of 
regulatory  agencies  whose  instincts  are  norm- 
ally to  protect  Industry's  profit  margins  first 
and  the  consuming  pubUc*s  needs  second  (If 
at  aU):  In  addition,  stronger  measures  are 
needed  to  deal  with  mdustrtee  like  rubber 
tire  producers  and  unions  such  as  the  Team- 
sters which  call  their  ovm  shots  on  prices 
and  wages  without  any  government  Inter- 
ference. 

fMmiiar  problems  exist  In  the  construction 
Indtistry.  and  these — because  the  local  onions 
have  so  much  autonomy — are  nndoabtedly 
dUBcult  to  cope  with. 

But  an  effort  needs  to  be  made,  shocking 
off  the  wistful  belief  that  prices  and  wages 
are  set  In  the  spirit  of  free  oompetlUve 
enterprise,  and  that  nothing,  therefore — even 
a  raging  inflation — should  be  allowed  to  In- 
terfere with  the  "market  place"  process. 

This  Is  utter  nonsense,  and  no  better  proof 
has  been  offered  than  tbe  President's  own 
report.  Take  the  rubber  tire  example:  during 
A^ll  and  May.  the  union  negotiated  with 
tbe  major  rubber  companies  for  a  7  to  8 
per  cent  hourly  Increase  In  wages  for  a  three- 
year  period. 

The  most  Important  single  product  group 
U  tires  and  tubes,  and  here,  productivity  has 
been  rising  steadily,  at  an  average'  at  6.1 
per  cent  during  the  IIMOb.  Productt-nty  U  a 
stmple  measure  of  labor  effldeney;  tn  tires 
and  tubes.  It  means  that  a  tire  worker  on 
the  average  has  been  turning  out  6.1  per 
cent  more  goods  per  hour.  Thus,  his  compen- 
sation can  mciease  by  about  tbe  same  amount 
without  raising  prices. 
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Indeed.  In  the  best  of  all  free  enterprise 
worlds.  If  wages  did  not  Increase  In  the  face 
of  such  a  gain  In  productivity,  the  Industry 
would  reduce  prices  and  still  maintain  Its 
profit  margins. 

But  back  to  the  real  world:  the  7  to  8  per 
cent  boost  in  tire  worker  compensation,  be- 
ing greater  than  the  productivity  gain  means 
a  t>oost  of  2  per  cent  or  pterhaps  3  per  cent 
in  unit  labor  costs.  But  because  labor  com- 
pensation represents  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  tires,  the  wage  hike  translates 
into  only  1  per  cent  In  production  costs.  And 
what  did  the  companies  do?  They  announced 
In  June  and  July  a  S  per  cent  hike  In  re- 
placement tire  prices. 

The  worry  here  is  that  having  turned  out 
a  lengthy  "alert"  with  lots  of  history  and 
basic  economics.  Mr.  Nixon's  Inflation-watch- 
ers may  consider  the  Job  done.  There  was  no 
specific  timetable  for  the  next  "alert."  But 
one  should  come  soon,  and  be  more  specific. 
As  Maurice  Mann,  scheduled  to  be  George 
Shultz's  economic  aide,  said  in  a  speech  back 
in  June.  "The  economy  can't  endure  the 
types  of  excessive  wage  and  price  Increases 
we've  seen  recently." 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
TION 


EDUCA- 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    UASSACmiSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion serves  an  essential  role  in  our  rap- 
idly changing  society.  It  offers  alterna- 
tives to  the  purely  college  preparatory 
curriculum,  and  offers  a  means  for 
keeping  in  step  with  the  changes  in  la- 
bor market  needs  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
It  also  serves  to  relate  learning  to  real- 
ity, and  vocational  training  produces 
self-su£Bcient,  able,  and  productive 
citizens. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  in 
Massachusetts,  the  city  of  Lowell  and 
the  towns  of  Dracut,  Dunstable,  and 
Tyngsborough  have  Joined  together  in 
planning  the  Greater  Lowell  R^^onal 
Vocational-Technical  School  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  examples  of  vocational  education. 
Members  of  the  school  committee  for 
this  school  have  worked  hard  and  long 
in  planning,  organizing,  and  preparing 
the  school's  innovative  curriculum.  Serv- 
ing on  the  original  school  committee 
from  the  town  of  Dracut  were:  Helen  B. 
Feeney,  Frank  J.  Krawcyk.  and  Ernest 
A.  Mercler;  from  the  town  of  Dunsta- 
ble were:  James  C.  Dadoly,  Frank  Han- 
chett.  and  Lois  A.  Starbird;  from  the 
city  of  Lowell  were:  George  D.  Koulohe- 
ras,  Patrick  J.  Mogan,  and  Paul  J.  Rob- 
inson; and  from  the  town  of  Tyngsbor- 
ough were:  Harold  O.  Bell,  Rupert  E. 
Stangroom,  and  Francis  X.  Sullivan. 
Present  members  of  the  Greater  Lowell 
Regional  Vocational-Technical  School 
Coounittee  who  are  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  actual  construction  of  the 
school  are:  Harold  O.  Bell  of  Tyngsbor- 
ough. chairman;  George  Gath  ol  Lowell, 
vice  chairman ;  Helen  B.  Feeney  of  Dra- ' 
cut,    secretary,    Ernest    A.    Mercler    of 
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Dracut;  Frank  Hanchett  of  Dunstable; 
and  Paul  J.  Robinson,  Clement  McDon- 
ough,  and  Daniel  Kane  of  Lowell.  The 
time,  effort,  and  energy  these  men  and 
women  have  devoted  over  the  past 
months  to  the  school  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial recognition  and  praise.  Their  work 
has  resulted  in  a  new  curriculum  that, 
as  it  pointed  out  in  the  following  edito- 
rial in  the  Lowell  Sun  for  July  29,  1970. 
is  designed  to  give  the  vocational  stu- 
dent an  education  to  be  proud  of — an 
education  that  is  not  a  dead  end: 
The  Regional  School 

The  Oreater  Lowell  regional  school  com- 
mittee last  week  swallowed  a  bitter  pill  and 
announced  its  proposed  vocational  school  will 
cost  the  region's  taxpayers  $18  million  and 
maybe  more. 

But  the  committee  has  a  good  product  to 
sell  for  that  $18  million — a  new  curriculum 
that  gives  the  vocational  student  an  educa- 
tion to  be  proud  of,  an  education  that  Is  not 
a  dead-end. 

The  individualized  program,  heralded  by 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  Nell  V. 
Sullivan,  gives  the  student  a  chance  to  make 
progress  on  his  own  terms  and  at  his  own 
speed,  in  a  wide  VEU^ety  of  professions.  He  can 
get  the  theoretical  background  to  get  re- 
training later  on  In  his  working  career,  or  to 
go  on  to  college. 

The  vocational  student,  too  often  the  low 
man  on  a  rigid  school  success  scale,  has  l>een 
forgotten  in  most  schools  over  the  years, 
forced  Into  a  "trade  training"  program  that 
can  not  be  called  education,  If  education  is 
a  broadening  of  one's  capacity  to  learn  by 
oneself. 

Under  the  curriculum  of  the  regional  dis- 
trict, written  for  the  committee  by  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Co.,  the  vocational  student 
will  have  the  theory  behind  his  trade — the 
basic  skills  In  English,  mathematics  and  the 
humanities  to  give  him  an  education  as  an 
Individual,  a  sensitivity  for  the  issues  he 
will  face  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

The  vocational  student  too  often  has  been 
forgotten  In  the  expanded  curriculum  and 
humanities  program,  existing  for  a  decade 
vrlth  his  tralnlDg  classes  and  enough  of  the 
applied  academics  to  have  blm  figure  the  area 
of  a  piece  of  plywood  and  little  more. 

In  the  new  school,  slated  to  open  its  doors 
to  550  of  its  a.OOO  students  In  1972,  the  voca- 
tional student  will  develop  a  responsibility 
for  his  own  educational  program  under  the 
Individualized  curriculum — and  with  that  re- 
sponsibility, be  treated  as  an  adult  control- 
ling bis  own  destiny  Instead  of  being  led 
down  a  minutely  detailed  educational  path. 
Be  will  have  a  stake  In  determining  his  own 
future  and  that  is  important  for  a  sense  of 
self-pride,  a  sense  of  direction  In  a  confusing 
outside  world. 

The  regional  committee  has  worked  hard — 
In  Its  selection  of  the  Arthur  D.  Uttle  Co.  to 
write  Its  curriculum  and  In  its  defense  of  that 
curriculum  In  the  face  of  criticism  from  more 
traditional  educators  who  fear  the  loose  or- 
ganization of  the  school. 

The  committee  has  worked  to  get  the  In- 
novative curriculum  approved  by  the  state 
Department  of  Education  and  superintend- 
ent-director Robert  R.  Reeder  has  worked 
closely  with  the  region's  superintendents  to 
see  that  that  curriculum  will  be  adopted  in 
a  smooth,  orderly  fashion. 

Next  spring,  after  the  architectA  complete 
plans  for  the  buildings,  the  voters  ol  Lowell, 
Dracut,  Tyngsboro  and  Dunstable  will  give  a 
final  verdict  on  the  first  phase  of  the  regional 
school's  building  program.  We  hope  those 
voters  will  recognize  the  regional  school  as  a 
mucb-needed  shot  in  the  aim  for  an  anti- 
quated Lowell  school  system. 


Aug2ist  12,  1970 


CONSIDERATION  OF  PROJECT 
STAVE  MERITED  TO  HELP  RE- 
TURNING SERVICEMEN  AND  VET- 
ERANS 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pro- 
gram of  considerable  merit  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  constituent, 
Mr.  Luther  Klosterman.  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  a  World  War  I  veteran  who 
is  active  in  the  American  Legion.  Mr. 
Klosterman  has  championed  the  cause  of 
the  veteran  through  his  service  as  a 
Legionnaire  on  the  local,  district.  State, 
and  national  levels. 

The  program,  in  draft  proposal,  is  titled 
Project  STAVE — Strengthening  the 
American  Veteran  Educationally — and  is 
the  creation  of  Miss  Laura  M.  Trexler,  an 
education  program  specialist  in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

Miss  Trexler,  a  former  resident  of 
Pottstown  in  my  congressional  district, 
is  an  educator  who  served  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  during  World  War  n  as  a  WAVE 
education  and  program  officer.  In  1949, 
she  organized  and  also  served  as  the  first 
Post  commander  of  the  Harriet  L.  Kulp 
Post  No.  759  of  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Pennsylvania.  She  was  com- 
mander of  this  women's  post  for  two 
terms  and  has  been  active  on  the  local, 
district.  State,  and  national  levels  of  the 
American  Legion. 

As  the  education  officer  at  the  Naval 
Training  Center  in  San  Diego  from  1946- 
47,  Miss  Trexler  was  responsible  for  initi- 
ation of  a  coordinated  education  pro- 
gram serving  the  three  commands  on 
the  base — the  Recruit  Trainin?  Com- 
mand, the  Service  School  Command,  and 
the  Ship's  Company. 

Capt.  E.  R.  Durgin,  USN,  then  assist- 
ant chief  of  naval  personnel,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Training  Center  at  San  Diego, 
lauded  the  educational  program  for 
which  Miss  Trexler  was  responsible.  She 
also  had  additional  responsibilities  for 
the  Demobilization — Separation — Cen- 
ter at  the  Naval  Training  Center. 

I  cite  this  background  information  to 
demonstrate  Miss  Trexler's  understand- 
ing, interest,  commitment,  and  exper- 
ience in  serving  the  serviceman  and  vet- 
erans. She  has  the  comprehension  and 
insights  into  the  problems  of  returning 
servicemen  as  well  as  the  practical 
knowledge  for  making  programs  work. 

ITSE  BXISTINC  rACILITIKS 

Project  STAVE  is  envisioned  as  a  pro- 
gram that  would  coordinate  all  existing 
facilities  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  into  a  cohesive  plan  to  as- 
sist returning  servicemen  to  return  to 
civilian  life,  either  in  a  working  capac- 
ity or  as  students  in  educational  insti- 
tutiolis.  I  think  that  it  should  be  one 
of  the  priorities  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  compliance  with  sections  1  and 
2  of  Executive  Order  11185,  dated  Octo- 
ber 6,  1964. 

Under  Project  STAVE,  the  U.S.  Office 
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of  Education  would  provide  the  leader- 
ship and  cooperation  with  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  other  govern- 
mental and  professional  organizations  in 
integrating  and  coordinating  the  pro- 
posed services.  This  would  offer  both  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  direction,  and  dis- 
semination on  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels. 

The  existing  agencies  such  as  the  ap- 
propriate State  education  agency  and 
the  local  school  systems  and  their  staffs 
would  be  the  local  base  to  establish  the 
individual  personal  contact  and  interest 
in  each  serviceman.  His  specific  prob- 
lem or  concern  would  be  the  link  be- 
tween him  and  the  respective  agencies. 

In  a  concerted  effort  to  assist  the  re- 
turning serviceman,  local  school  person- 
nel would  generate  community  interest 
through  service,  fraternal,  and  local 
organizations.  The  expertise  of  each 
member  of  the  community  would  be  on 
call  to  work  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  in  providing  these  services. 
They  would  assist  in  job  identification 
and  placement,  work-study  programs, 
apprenticeship  training,  vocational,  tech- 
nical, trade  school,  junior  college  or  4- 
year  college  programs. 

Under  the  program,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Office  of  Education  through  its  re- 
gional offices  and  the  chief  State  school 
officer  in  esu:h  State  would  designate  a 
single  point  of  contact  within  each  State 
education  office  to  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  contact  and  follow  through 
with  each  returning  serviceman  and  vet- 
eran on  the  local  level.  The  designated 
officer  would  have  the  responsibility  to 
give  leadership,  replicate  the  national 
services  or  model  on  the  State  level,  and 
maintain  liaison  with  each  local  educa- 
tion agency. 

TARGET   POPtTLATION 

These  services  would  be  aimed  primar- 
ily at  returning  servicemen.  Not  only  do 
they  merit  this  assistance,  but  they  rep- 
resent a  national  investment  with  the 
capability  to  help  meet  our  manpower 
needs.  A  concerted  effort  is  required  to 
relate  service  experience  to  the  work 
world  and  to  provide  the  occupational 
and  vocational  opportunities  available 
to  the  veteran  in  hla  immediate  area  of 
residence. 

Local  community  involvement  orga- 
nized by  the  local  education  agency 
would  utilize  individual  resources  avail- 
able. It  would  extend  and  reinforce  pre- 
vious services  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor.  It  would  Integrate 
and  continue  involvement  of  these  agen- 
cies, «md  fraternal  and  service  organiza- 
tions. 

Ih  advancing  this  program.  Miss  Trex- 
ler has  expressed  concern  about  the  de- 
briefing, high  unemployment,  and  limit- 
ed counseling  owwrtunities  available  for 
the  Vietnam  veterans.  She  has  noted 
that  many  are  young  and  from  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  families.  Many 
•have  limited  access  and  experience  In 
educational  and  career  counseling. 
While  her  plan  is  relatively  simple,  it 
has  many  good  psychological,  sociologi- 
cal, and  economic  ramifications. 

Project  STAVE  proposes  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  make  available  to 
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all  returning  servicemen  a  short  form  to 
be  completed  in  duplicate  whicli  would 
be  mailed  to  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  the  area  to  where  the 
veteran  will  return  on  his  discharge.  The 
local  school  administrator  would  desig- 
nate a  staff  member,  usually  a  counselor, 
to  contact  the  returning  serviceman  im- 
mediately on  his  return  to  civilian  life. 
This  person  would  encourage  the  veteran 
to  explore  all  possibilities  for  employ- 
ment or  education.  He  would  assist  the 
veteran  in  contracting  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  State  employment  serv- 
ice, and  fraternal  and  veterans  groups 
which  could  help  him. 

Under  this  plan,  the  staff  member  and 
local  school  administration  would  be- 
come the  catalyst  for  community  in- 
volvement, concern,  and  commitment. 
The  community,  as  a  cooperative,  would 
assume  obligations  and  responsibilities 
for  assimilating  the  veteran  and  his 
family  into  the  mainstream  of  life. 

With  projected  figures  of  1  million 
returning  servicemen  in  fiscal  1971  and 
between  1.3  and  1.5  million  in  fiscal  1972, 
it  is  imperative  that  this  Nation  develop 
a  program  of  this  na'wure.  It  also  is  im- 
ix>rtant  that  sufficient  leadtime  be  al- 
lowed so  the  program  can  be  made  vital 
and  operational. 

Dynamic  and  aggressive  leadership  in 
the  Office  of  Education  projected 
through  the  State  education  ttgency  to 
the  local  levels  would  establish  the  local 
education  agency  as  the  catalyst. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  ap- 
proach and  the  large  number  of  retium- 
ing  servicemen,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Office  of  Education  initiate,  at  the  very 
least,  a  pilot  project  based  on  Project 
STAVE.  I  will  be  glad  to  lend  my  as- 
sistance. 

In  addition,  I  am  most  pleased  that 
this  program  has  been  generated  by  an 
educator  within  the  Office  of  Education. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  within  the 
bureaucratic  ranks  of  Washington  that 
there  are  concerned  and  committed  in- 
dividuals who  recognize  a  void  and  move 
to  fill  it  with  a  program  conceived  and 
developed  on  their  own  time  and  with 
their  own  initiative.  I  am  glad  that  Mr. 
Klosterman  brought  Miss  Trexler's  pro- 
gram to  my  attention  and  that  she  was 
kind  enough  to  provide  me  with  this 
material. 

I  want  to  encourage  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  to  mount  and  support  a 
pilot  project  as  the  beginning  to  what 
hopefully  will  evolve  as  a  practical  and 
effective  program  to  serve  the  returning 
serviceman  whose  service  to  all  of  us 
cannot  be  measured  in  words  alone,  but 
should  be  measured  in  deeds  to  him. 


BERLIN  WALL 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNKrnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  years 
ago  today,  the  world  woke  up  to  the  news 
that  Soviet  troops  in  Berlin  had  choked 
off  access  to  and  from  their  sector,  wall- 
ing in  1 V2  million  East  Berliners. 

Our  initial  reaction  was  one  of  anger 
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and  concern  but  emotions  soon  cooled, 
and  most  of  us  turned  our  attentions  to 
other  matters.  But  for  the  Berliners  who 
live  and  work  in  the  sector  every  day  of 
their  lives,  the  wall  remains  a  very  real 
and  immediate  concern.  To  us,  the  wall 
may  seem  more  like  a  symbol,  tucked 
away  in  a  corner  of  our  minds,  but  we 
must  not  forget  those  who  live  with  its 
reality. 

Thousands  of  East  Berliners  fied  the 
sector  before  the  construction  of  the  wall, 
and  thousands  more  are  now  held  there 
against  their  will.  Let  us  remember  them 
on  this  day,  commending  their  courage, 
and  reminding  them  of  our  support. 

All  of  us  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
a  unified  Germany  will  again  take  its 
rightful  place  in  the  family  of  nations, 
and  all  of  us  respect  the  rights  of  Ber- 
liners to  share  in  that  experience. 

Let  us  never  allow  time  and  distance  to 
remove  the  tragedy  of  the  Berlin  V/all 
from  our  memories.  When  President  Ken- 
nedy associated  himself  with  that  spirit, 
saying.  "I  am  a  Berliner,"  he  spoke  for 
freedom -loving  Americans. 


HERMAN  KENIN 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's cultural  resources  have  been  di- 
minished with  the  recent  death  on 
July  21  of  Herman  Kenin,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 
Mr.  Kenin  was  a  familiar  and  respected 
figure  in  the  music  industry  and  the  la- 
bor movement. 

He  was  raised  in  a  labor  family  and 
became  a  professional  musician  while 
attending  Reed  College  in  Oregon.  After 
attaining  his  law  degree  at  Northwestern 
College  of  Law,  Herman  Kenin  was  faced 
with  a  difficult  career  decision  over 
whether  to  continue  with  his  music — by 
this  time  he  had  his  own  band — or  prac- 
tice law.  He  opted  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but,  like  many  others,  was  loathe  to 
sever  his  ties  completely  with  the  music 
world.  He  kept  his  membership  with  the 
musicians  and  over  the  years  rose  from 
local  office  to  be  elected  national  presi- 
dent in  1958,  a  post  to  which  he  was  re- 
elected in  each  of  the  12  succeeding  years. 

Herman  Kenin's  experiences  in  the 
300,000-member  union,  which  includes 
members  of  symphony  orchestras  as  well 
as  popular  music  groups,  led  him  to  be- 
come a  forceful  proponent  of  Govern- 
ment support  for  our  cultural  institu- 
tions. He  and  his  union  played  a  major 
role  as  in  advocating  the  creation  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  and  have  been  among  Its 
strongest  supporters  ever  since. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Her- 
man Kenin  as  a  resident  of  my  State  of 
Cormecticut,  as  a  major  contributor  to 
the  building  of  a  constructive  relation- 
ship between  the  arts  and  our  National 
Government,  and  as  a  good  friend  for 
many  years. 

My  sympathies  go  out  to  his  wife. 
Maxine,  and  their  two  sons,  James  and 
David 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


SE^ATE—Thursday,  August  13,  1970 


August  13,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mktcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  tlie  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Judge, 
humbly  we  stand  before  Thee  and  say 
with  the  prophet  of  old,  "Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts:  the  whole 
earth  is  f  uU  of  His  glory." 

Thcu  art  great  and  we  are  small.  Thou 
art  powerful  and  we  are  weak.  Yet  Thou 
hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  formed  us  for 
fellowship  with  Thee,  and  equipped  us 
for  service  to  our  fellow  man.  Keep  us 
from  discouragement  in  small  failures 
or  vanity  in  great  successes.  In  both  fail- 
ure and  success  keep  us  constant  in  love, 
firm  in  faith,  and  resolute  in  seeking 
to  know  and  to  do  Thy  will.  Refresh  our 
spirits,  renew  our  energies  and  anoint 
us  with  Thy  spirit  for  living  this  day. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  12, 1970,  be  dispensed 
with.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mktcalf).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
who  will  be  recognized,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  oo  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Eixecutive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  wUl  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  general  counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

lix.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  comment  on  the  out- 
standing qualifications  of  J.  Fred  Buz- 
hardt, Jr.,  to  be  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  If  it  had  been 
known  on  February  21,  1924.  when  Mr. 
Buzhardt  was  bom,  that  he  would  be  se- 
lected for  this  high  position,  our  Govern- 
ment could  not  have  trained  him  better 
to  assume  the  great  responsibilities  of 
this  important  assignment. 

President  Nixon  could  not  have  se- 
lected a  better  qualified  and  more  capable 
person.  I  congratulate  the  President  for 
his  selection. 


Mr.  Buzhardt's  experience  has  been 
the  right  mix  to  prepare  him  for  his 
duties.  He  graduated  from  West  Point 
and  served  his  country  in  uniform.  He 
was  first  in  his  graduating  class  ut  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School, 
and  later  practiced  law  in  South  Caro- 
lina. In  1958.  he  came  to  Capitol  Hill  for 
9  years,  during  which  time  he  worked 
in  the  legislative  and  administrative 
fields  as  a  member  of  my  staff. 

Mr.  Buzhardt  is  a  man  of  keen  intel- 
lect, stanch  integrity,  great  courage, 
and  dynamic  drive.  His  record  reveals 
him  to  be  a  man  who  is  fair  and  just  and 
without  bias. 

Mr.  Buzhardt  has  gained  invaluable 
experience  in  the  past  year  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  as  a  special  assist- 
ant and  the  staff  director  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Panel  on  Defense  Reorganization. 
Upon  completion  of  these  assignments, 
it  was  an  obvious  move  for  the  President 
to  nominate  him  for  the  position  of  gen- 
eral counsel.  I  am  confident  Mr.  Buz- 
hardt will  continue  to  render  our  Nation 
distinguished  service  in  this  important 
position. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  unanimously  approve 
the  nomination  of  Hon.  J.  Fred  Buzhardt, 
Jr.,  to  be  the  general  counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  about  Mr. 
Buzhardt's  appointment  was  published  in 
the  August  7,  1970,  issur  of  the  Columbia 
Record,  Columbia,  S.C.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  this  editorial  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bttzhaxot  for  Top  Pint  agon  Post 

Appointment  of  J.  Fred  Buzhardt  Jr.  of 
South  Carolina  as  general  counsel  of  the 
E>efense  Department  la  recognition  of  out- 
standing ability  that  long  has  been  evident 
In  Washington. 

Buzhardt  attended  Wofford  College,  was 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  served  as  an  Air 
Porce  pilot  a  number  of  years,  and  was  top 
honor  graduate  In  his  law  class  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina. 

After  practicing  law  in  his  home  town  of 
McCormick  he  Joined  the  staff  of  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  serving  as  legislative  and 
administrative  assistant,  teaming  up  with 
Harry  I>ent,  who  Is  now  on  the  White  House 
staff. 

During  his  eight  years  in  Thurmond's  of- 
fice numerovis  attacks  were  made  on  the 
Senator  and  his  position,  but  they  all  boo- 
meranged  because  the  Dent-Bu2hardt  team's 
painstaking  research  armed  him  with  su- 
perior factual  ammunition  and  strategy  for 
the  confrontations.  Dent  and  Buzhardt  were 
recognized  by  friends  and  foes  as  the  top 
assistants  on  Capitol  HUl. 

Buzhardt  Joined  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion as  a  special  assistant  In  the  otBce  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird.  For 
the  past  year  he  has  headed  the  committee 
studying  the  reorganization  of  the  entire 
Defense  Department. 

The  current  Issue  of  U.8.  News  and  World 
Report  says:  "White  House  aides  agree  that 
J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  executive  director  of  the 
President's  blue-ribbon  panel  on  the  De- 


fense Department,  had  a  most  embarrassing 
job  when  he  briefed  the  Joint  Chiefs  oi 
Staff  on  the  report.  It  was  his  task  to  In- 
form the  generals  and  admirals  that  Inef- 
ficiency In  their  own  system  led  the  panel 
to  recommend,  among  other  suggestions, 
that  they  be  stripped  of  control  over  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  field." 

.\g3ln,  Buzhardt  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  fact-finding  and  allowing  the  facts 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

President  Nixon  has  appointed  hUn  to  be 
general  counsel  of  the  Defense  Department — 
chief  lawyer  of  the  Pentagon.  The  nomina- 
tion has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Se.'vlces  Committee  and  now  goes  to  the  full 
Senate  for  approval. 

Early  confirmation  would  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
nction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  rominations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNO  OP  OHIO  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YoiTNG)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1086  and  ending  with  No.  1093. 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FIX  CERTAIN 
FEES 

The  bill,  S.  3906,  to  authorize  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
fix  certain  fees,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3906 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
District  of  Columbia  OouncU  Is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  fix,  from  time  to  time,  in 
accordance  with  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
fees  authorized  to  be  charged  by  the  follow- 
ing Acts  or  parts  of  Acts: 

(1)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  erection,  hanging,  placing, 
painting,  display,  and  maintenance  of  out- 
door signs  and  other  forms  of  exterior  adver- 
tising within  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved March  3,  1931  (46  Stat.  1486;  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  1-232). 

(2)  Sections  571,  586a,  753,  and  754  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1280.  1282,  1312),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  1-614,  29-414,  35- 
906.  and  35-906). 

(3)  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  regulate  and  license  pawnbrokers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  Au- 
gust 6,  1956  (70  Stat.  1037,  1038;  D.C.  Code, 
sees.  3-200S  and  2-2006) . 

(4)  Sections  7.  40.  and  42  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Code  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  for  the  or- 
ganization and  regulation  of  cooperative  as- 
sociations, and  for  other  purposes,"  ^>proved 
June  19,  1940  (54  Stat.  483,  490;  J>JO.  Code, 
sees.  29-807,  29-840,  and  29-844). 

(5)  Section  121  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act,  approved  June  8, 
1964  (68  Stat.  228),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
■ec.  39-036). 

(6)  Section  93  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act,  approved  August 
6.  1962  (76  Stat.  300.  301;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  39- 
1093). 

(7)  Section  3  of  chapter  3  of  tba  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  regulate  the  business  of  life 
Insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934  (48  St«t.  1130;  DC. 
Code,  sec.  36-403) . 

(8)  Section  13  of  title  V  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  regoUts  marins  insuraooe 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  March  4,  1922  (42  Stat. 
408;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  36-1113). 

(9)  Section  41  of  chapter  n  and  section 
63  of  chapter  m  of  the  Plre  and  Casualty 
Act.  approved  October  9.  1940  (64  SUt.  1081, 
1083),  as  amended  (D.C.  Oode.  sees.  85-1345 
and  36-1363). 

( 10)  Section  7  of  tlis  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
BesponalblUty  Act  at  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, approved  May  26,  1954  (68  Stat.  138). 
as  amended  (D.C.  Oode,  sec.  40-433). 

(11)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
tax-sales  and  taxes  in  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bU".  approved  February  8.  1879  (30  Stat. 
S8S).  as  amended  (D.O.  Ood*.  sec.  47-808). 


(12)  Section  21  of  title  n  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1939,  approved 
JtUy  26,  1939  (53  Stat.  1096;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-1521). 

(13)  Section  4  of  article  I  of  title  V  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947,  approved  July  16,  1947  (61 
Stat.  342;  DC.  Code,  sec.  47-1564c). 

(14)  Paragraphs  14,  15,  and  16  of  section  6, 
and  paragraph  42  of  section  7  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  three,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  621,  622.  628),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  47-1706,  47-1707, 
47-1708,  and  47-2101) . 

(15)  Sections  1  and  4  of  title  n  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937, 
approved  August  17,  1937  (50  Stat.  676; 
DC.  Code,  sees.  47-1801  and  47-1804). 

(16)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels 
sold  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  23,  1924  (43 
Stat.  107),  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
47-1903). 

(17)  Sections  1  and  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  a  revenue  In  the  DUtrlct 
of  Colimibla  by  levying  a  tax  upon  all  dogs 
therein,  to  make  such  dogs  personal  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June 
19,  1878  (20  Stat.  173,  174).  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code.  sees.  47-2001,  47-2002  and 
47-2003). 

(18)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  prevent  fraud  at  public  auctions  In  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  September 
8,  1916  (39  Stat.  846;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-2202) . 

(19)  Section  138  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Sales  Tax  Act,  approved  May  7,  1949  (63 
Stat.  113;   D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-3615). 

(20)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  regiUation  of  closlng-out 
and  fire  sales  in  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  September  1,  1969  (73  Stat.  450; 
DC.  Code,  sec.  47-3002) . 

(31)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  associations  of  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  adopt  a  device  to  des- 
ignate the  products  of  the  labor  of  their 
members,  to  punish  Illegal  use  or  Imitation 
of  such  device,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved February  18.  1933  (47  Stot.  60).  as 
amended   (D.C.  Code.  sec.  48-401). 

Sac.  3.  The  District  of  Columbia  CouncU 
may.  with  respect  to  each  of  the  fees  estab- 
lished by  the  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  listed  In 
the  first  section,  after  public  hearing  in- 
crease or  decrease  such  fees  to  such  amounts 
as  may,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Council,  be 
reasonable  In  consideration  of  the  Interests 
of  the  public  and  the  persons  required  to 
pay  the  fee,  and  In  consideration  of  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  administering  each  Act  or 
part   of    Act   to   which   the    fee   relates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1076),  explaining  the  purposes 
Oif  ttie  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  foUows: 

Ptrspofix  OP  THC  Bnx 

nM  puzpoee  of  the  legMatton  Is  to  vest 
auttMrtty  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Oonn- 
oU.  after  pubUc  hsartng,  to  set  a  varlsty  of 
munlfi^Ml  fees,  including  fees  for  certain 
Uoensesand  pennlts. 

License  and  user  fees  are  pnaently  fixed  by 
statute,  and  many  such  ttm  hav«  not  been 
adjusted  over  the  years  to  reflect  current 
oosts  for  performing  the  governmental  dutlas 


related  to  the  activity  for  which  the  fee  Is 
charged. 

GOVXRNMENT  OF  THK  DlSTSICT 
or  COLDUBIA,  EXZCUTIVK  OlTTCK, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  13, 1970. 
The  PKEsmzNT, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mb.  PusmEirr:  The  Oovemment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  to  authorize  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
fix  certain  fees. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
was  stated  by  the  President  In  his  April  28, 
1969  message  to  the  Congress  recommending 
legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
follows: 

"The  Reorganization  Plan  which  estab- 
lished the  present  (District  of  Columbia] 
government  left  to  Congress  many  mundane 
municipal  functions  whl(di  are  burdensome 
chores  to  It  but  Important  functions  for 
good  local  government.  At  present.  Congress 
must  allot  a  portion  of  Its  legislative  calen- 
dar to  setting  ordinances  for  the  District  of 
Colimibla,  In  effect  performing  the  duties  of 
a  local  city  council  for  the  Capital.  It  thus 
deals  with  matters  which  are  of  little  or  no 
Importance  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole — the 
setting  of  a  fee,  for  example,  to  redeem  a  dog 
from  the  city  pound.  The  concerns  of  the 
District  are  frequently  shunted  aside  to  al- 
low for  higher  priority  legislative  business. 
'No  policy  can  be  worse  than  to  mingle  great 
and  small  concerns'  argued  Augustus  Wood- 
ward, one  of  the  founders  of  our  city,  when 
Congress  considered  establishing  a  territorial 
form  of  government  In  1800.  'The  latter  be- 
ccMne  absorbed  In  the  former;  are  neglected 
and  forgotten.' 

"Legislation  will  be  prc^xjsed  to  transfer 
a  number  of  specific  authorities  to  the  Dis- 
trict Oovemment — including  authority  to 
change  various  fees  for  user  charges  now 
fixed  by  statute,  •  •  •  and  modernize  the 
licensing  of  various  businesses,  occupations 
and  professions."  (Italic  and  bracketed  lan- 
guage supplied.) 

The  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia accordingly  proposes  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Coltimbla  Council  to  change,  from  time  to 
time,  a  niunber  of  fees  specified  by  the  Con- 
gress in  21  separate  statutes.  Tlie  fees  pro- 
vided by  the  statutes  presently  range  from 
10  cents  for  certain  notary  services  to  8500 
for  Ucenses  for  pawnbrokers,  private  banks, 
and  the  stock  exchange.  Tl>«  District  believes 
that  these  fees,  which  are  listed  and  described 
in  the  attached  chart,  should  be  examined 
from  time  to  time  and,  if  appropriate,  in- 
creased or  decreased  to  such  amounts  as  the 
Council  determines  after  public  hearing  to 
be  reasonable  In  consideration  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  and  the  persons  required 
to  pay  the  fee,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
approximate  costs  of  administering  each  of 
the  District's  statutory  duties  related  to  the 
activity  for  which  the  fee  is  charged. 

The  District  believes  that  the  legislation 
of  this  nature  Is  highly  desirable,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  relieving  the  Congress  of 
these  mundane  municipal  fee-fixing  func- 
tions and  from  the  standpoint  of  vesting  in 
the  municipal  government  and  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  more  reeponslhlllty  In 
local  loatters. 

The  government  of  the  Dtstrlot  of  Colum- 
bia has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that,  fnun  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
mlntotiAtlon's  program,  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislation  to  the 
Oongress  and  Ms  enactment  wotild  be  con- 
sistent with  the  administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Okabak  W.  Watt, 
Assistant  to  the  Commiastoner 
{Tot  Walter  K.  Washington.  Commlasloner) 
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FEES  SPECIFIED  IN  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


District  of  Cokimbi* 
Cod*  eitatioR 


Typo  oi  fa* 


AnMNint 


1.1-232        Ptrmitfor  in  outdoor  sign. .. 

2.1-514  Notify  Ues  tor  vttious  sorviees. 

3  2-200S  and  2-2C06 Pawnbroiiaf  licansa 


4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
S. 

9. 

10. 
U. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
2S. 
27. 
2S. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


29-414 Rliniol  c«ftificate  o(  incorporation  ot  Institution  ot  learning 

29-g07! Filing  ol  jmendment  ol  articles  by  cooperative  association  

29-84o! Filing  ot  cartified  copy  ot  amended  articlas  by  cooperative  associ- 
ation. 

29-M4 License  ol  cooperative  association 

29-936 Fees  tor  licenses,  tiling  documents,  etc,  by  business  corporations . 

29-1092 Fees  tor  filing  documents  and  issuing  certificates  by  nonprofit 

corporations. 

35-402 Various  tees  lor  life  insurance  companies 

35-905 Sorviceot  process  on  Superintendent  ol  Insurant* 

3V-906 Permit  to  do  business  in  District  ol  Columbia  trom  Sup*riiit«ndent 

ot  Insurance 

JS-1113 Marine  insurance  company  fees- 

35-1345 Various  tire,  casualty,  and  marine  Insurance  l*«s 

35-1363 License  lee  tor  financing  insurance  premiums 

40-423.'. Service  ol  process  on  District  government  lor  nonresident  motorbt. 

47-306 Certificate  ot  taxes  and  assessments  due 

47-lS2i      Copy  ot  income  tax  return  furnished  to  taipayer  lor  a  year  prior 

to  1947. 

47-1S64C Copy  ol  income  tax  return  furnished  to  taxpayer  lor  1947  and  any 

year  thereafter. 

47-1706 Unincorporated  private  banks  

47-1707 For  business  done  on  Washington  Stock  Exchange 

47-1708 - For  note  brokers  .       

47-1801 Certificate  ot  authority  lor  insuranc*  companies 

47-1804 Filing  ol  annual  statement  by  insurance  companies 

47-1903 Licanse  lee  lor  motor  vehicle  fuel  importers 

47-2001 For  each  dog  owned  or  kept  in  the  District  ol  Columbia 

47-2C02 Certified  copy  ol  record  of  payment  ol  dogle* 

47  2003 Impoundment  lee  tor  stray  dogs      

47-2101 License  tee  lor  employment  agencies 

47-2202 Public  auction  permit  

47  2615 Copy  ot  sales  tax  return  furnished  to  taxpayer.. 

47-3002 » License  tor  ctosing  out  sale 

48-401 Registration  ot  union  label 


$5  per  year. 

$0.10  to  Jl  75. 

$500  lor  1st  year  and  $250 

rr  year  thereafter. 

$1. 
$5. 

$10  per  year. 
$1  to  $20. 
$1  to  $10. 

$5  to  $50. 

$3. 

$5. 

$100  to  $200. 

$5  to  $50. 

$50  per  year. 

$2. 

$1. 

$1. 

$2. 

$500  per  year. 

Do. 

Do. 
$25  per  year. 
$20  per  year. 
$5  per  year. 
$3  per  year. 
$0.25. 
$2. 
$10C. 

Not  to  exceed  $50. 
$2- 
$100. 
$1. 


The  committee  fully  endorses  the  above 
letter  Xcr  the  reasons  stated  therein. 

BISrO«T  OF  IXGISLATION 

8.  3906  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Eagleton 
at  the  request  of  the  District  government. 
Hearing^  were  held  on  the  bill  on  June  8. 
1970,  and  testimony  was  presented  favoring 
the  bill  by  the  Office  of  Corporatl<m  Counsel. 

No  unfavorable  testimony  or  statements 
on  S.  3906  have  t>een  received  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

AN&LTSIS  or  THE   BILL 

Section  1  authorizes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  to  fix.  from  time  to  time,  fees 
authorized  to  l>e  charged  by  a  number  of  acts 
or  parts  of  acts.  The  affected  activities  are 
listed  above  In  the  letter  from  Mr.  Watt. 

Section  2  provides  that  In  exercising  Its 
authority  In  section  1  the  Council  may  in- 
crease or  decrease  such  fees,  after  public 
hearing,  to  nich  amounts  as.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Council,  may  be  reasonable  in 
coasideratlon  of  the  public  interest  and  the 
persons  required  to  pay  the  fee,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  proximate  cost  of  ad- 
ministering each  act  or  part  of  act  to  which 
the  fee  relates. 

CBAKGXS  IN  EXISTINC  LAW 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  It  Is 
necessary  to  dispense  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the 
Standing  Bules  of  the  Senate  in  order  to 
expedite  the  business  oX  the  Senate. 

&fr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
particular  bill :  but  many  of  us,  when  we 
do  not  know  in  advance  that  a  calen- 
dar is  going  to  be  called,  and  find  no 
notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Rccoao,  be- 
lieve that  a  more  orderly  procedure  could 
be  arrived  at,  and  that  a  time  certain 
should  be  set  for  the  calling  of  the  calen- 
dar. For  example,  recently,  we  read  in 
.the  newspaper  that  the  Senate  had 
<passed  a  bill  involving  $1  billion  to  ber 
spent  over  a  period  of  5  years.  I  would 
have  supported  that  particular  measure. 


but  I  think  that  more  than  about  three 
Senators  should  be  on  the  floor  when 
these  bills  are  called  up.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
kindly  withhold  that  suggestion  briefly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  withhold  it  temporarily. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  does  not  want  the  calendar 
called,  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  hold 
it  back.  The  procedure  has  been  to  re- 
quire at  least  a  24-hour  delay  before  any 
bill  was  called  on  the  current  calendar 
so  that  both  sides  could  be  apprised.  I 
want  to  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  If  this  does  not  meet  with  his  ap- 
proval, the  leadership  will  be  glad  to 
consider  altering  this  procedure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  calling  the  calendar  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day's  session  or  at 
any  time  certain,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
more  orderly  procedure  if,  for  example, 
we  had  known  yesterday  that  the  cal- 
endar would  be  called  first  this  morning, 
or  at  12  o'clock  or  some  time  certain. 
Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  asking 
questions  could  then  be  In  the  Chamber. 
But  when  the  calendar  is  called  at  ir- 
regular intervals  and  when  we  attend 
committee  meetings — our  committee  is 
meeting  this  morning,  for  Instance — we 
Just  cannot  be  in  both  places.  I  was  Just 
hoping  that  we  could  get  an  understand- 
ii^  as  to  when  the  calendar  would  be 
called  tomorrow,  and  on  other  days. 
Cotild  we  be  given  some  notice  as  to  when 
it  would  be  called?  I  have  no  objection  to 
Its  being  called  now,  of  course. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  leadership  has 
no  objection.  What  we  are  doing  is  call- 
ing up  unobjected-to  Items  vhich  have 
been  cleared  by  both  sides. 


Referring  to  the  bill  which  I  think  the 
Senator  has  in  mind,  we  held  that  one 
on  the  calendar  for  at  least  a  week  and 
stated,  I  believe,  before  the  bill  was  called 
up,  a  day  or  so  previously,  that  it  would 
not  be  called  up  except  under  imanimous 
confent;  but  the  bill  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  we  thought  there  should  be 
some  debate  on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  Notice  was  given.  But  where  the 
calendar  is  to  be  called,  inasmuch  as  the 
pending  business  is  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  I  think  it  would  be  proper 
to  call  the  calendar  when  more  Senators 
are  present  in  the  Chamber.  I  have  no 
objection,  but  I  would  first  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
withhold  the  suggestion  so  that  I  can 
explain? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  of  these  bUls, 
with  three  exceptions,  have  to  do  with 
the  District  of  Columbia.  All  were  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  and  placed  on  the 
calendar  on  August  10,  1970.  One  of  the 
three  bills,  an  tict  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  had  a  "hold"  placed  on  it  in 
the  usual  procedure  for  screening  Con- 
sent Calendar  bills  and  will  not  be 
brought  up  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
have  no  objection,  but  I  am  wondering 
whether  we  could  not  have  an  agreement 
that  when  the  calendar  will  be  called,  in 
the  future,  we  can  designate  a  time  cer- 
tain whether  it  be  today  or  tomorrow; 
then  if  we  have  a  question  or  two,  or  some 
point  we  want  clarified,  we  can  be  in  tlie 
Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  should  continue  the  pro- 
cedure we  have,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  business  each  day,  provided  enough 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  committees  and 
both  sides  to  consider  a  bill,  we  continue 
this  operation  into  the  future  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  or  would  the  Senator  suggest 
some  other  procedure? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  follow  that  proce- 
dure. But  there  should  be  an  established 
procedure;  there  should  be  a  notice 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  that 
the  calendar  will  be  called  upon  the 
opening  of  the  Senate,  or  some  time  cer- 
tain. Then  I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  to  be  recognized.  The  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
jrield  to  me,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor  or  any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  want  to  point 
out  that  I  think  the  ordeily  procedure 
Li  that  we  normally  do  qall  the  calendar 
soon  after  the  convening  of  the  Senate. 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  continue  that 
procedure,  with  the  understanding  that 
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If  it  is  going  to  be  irregularly  called,  or 
at  an  uncertain  time,  then  it  should  be 
preceded  by  a  short  quorum  call,  and 
any  Senator  who  has  been  served  notice 
or  wishes  to  be  advised  specifically  has 
only  to  let  us  know  and  we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have  no 
objection  to  any  kind  of  orderly  proce- 
dure, but  then  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  calendar  will  be  called  at  the 
0[>ening  of  each  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  unobjected-to 
items. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right.  If  that  is  to  be  the  procedure  then 
the  membership  should  be  alerted  that 
each  morning,  regardless  of  the  special 
orders,  the  calendar  would  be  called.  As 
we  read  the  Record  this  morning,  we  find 
that  immediately  after  disposition  of  the 
Journal,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  be  recognized;  apparently,  there- 
fore, the  calendar  would  not  be  called.  If 
the  calendar  was  to  be  called  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  it  should  have  been  so  an- 
nounced that  immediately  after  the 
prayer  there  would  be  a  calendar  call. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
other  Senators  having  orders  to  speak 
would  be  recognized.  If  we  could  have 
that  understanding,  it  would  be  a  more 
orderly  procedure  and  I  would  have  no 
objection. 

I  think  it  would  clear  up  the  point  I  am 
making. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  per- 
fectly agreeable.  The  Senator  has  a  good 
point.  The  joint  leadership  will  try  to  be 
more  explicit  hereafter,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole,  and  individual  Senators, 
wiU  be  aware  of  the  procedure  which  we 
would  like  to  pursue. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  So  in  the  future,  when  we 
provide  for  certain  Senators  to  be  recog- 
nized, perhaps  we  could  provide  that 
they  be  recognized  after  the  call  of  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  after 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  on 
unobjected-to  items,  of  course.  This  col- 
loquy today  can  serve  as  notice  to  the 
Senate  of  the  ordinary  procedure  fol- 
lowed and  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Unob- 
jected-to items  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  good  idea.  I  think  it  would  clear  it  up. 
May  we  proceed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  going  ahead  with 
the  call  of  the  calendar  now  with  the 
understanding  that  in  the  future  ad- 
vance notice  will  be  given. 


TAXATION  BY  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA OF  REGULATED  INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

Tlie  bill  (H.R.  15381)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  regulated  investment  com- 
panies was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1077),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   or   BILL 

The  bill  (H.R.  15381)  would  conform  the 
provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C. 
Oode.  Utle  47,  section  1501  et  seq..  61  Stat. 
331)  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  given  to  dividends  paid  by  regu- 
lated investment  companies  which  qualify 
for  the  dividends- paid  deductions  under  sec- 
tion 852(b)(2)(D)  and  section  8S2(b)  (3) 
(A)  (11)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  make  clear  that  invest- 
ment companies  domiciled  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  be  accorded  treatment  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
similar  to  that  which  they  are  accorded  un- 
der Federal  law,  namely,  the  flowthrough  or 
conduit  treatment  in  connection  with  their 
distribution  of  dividends  to  their  share- 
holders. 

Regtilated  investment  companies  (mutual 
funds  which  distrlbtue  their  income  cur- 
rently are  not  subject  to  Federal  Income 
taxation.  Tliis  is  because  mutual  funds  are 
merely  conduits  for  the  dividends  and  net 
gains  which  are  passed  on  to  the  sharehold- 
ers. Most  States  (including  Maryland  and 
Virginia)  follow  the  Federal  practice  and 
do  not  tax  mutual  funds. 

NEED    FOB    LEGISLATIOIf 

The  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1969  (Public  Law  91-106,  October  31,  1969, 
83  Stat.  169)  conformed  the  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
capital  gains  and  losses  generally,  including 
the  treatment  accorded  shareholders  of  regu- 
lated investment  companies. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  caused  by 
the  language  in  that  act  which  amended  the 
D.C.  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947 
by  defining  the  term  "capital  asset"  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  our  Federal  income 
tax  laws  but  different  from  that  previously 
the  case  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  new 
provision  provided  that  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  Individuals  and  corporations 
domiciled  In  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  taxed  on  their  capital  gains  realized  on 
capital  assets  held  for  a  period  of  more  than 
6  months. 

The  conference  report  (H.  Rept.  91-604) 
on  the  1969  act,  with  respect  to  gains  and 
losses  from  the  sale  or  disposition  of  capital 
assets,  reads  in  part  as  foUows  (pp.  16-17) : 

"Income  and  franchise  taxes:  Capital  gains 
and  losses — 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions not  In  the  House  bill  that  removed 
(effective  taxable  year  1969)  the  exempUon 
from  the  District  Income  and  franchise  taxes 
In  existing  law  for  income  from  sales  or 
exchanges  or  capital  assets  (defined  under 
District  law  aa  certain  assets  held  more  than 
2  years)  and  provided  for  bringing  District 
capital  gains  tax  provLsions  into  conformity 
with  Federal  practices. 

"The  conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  Senate  provisions.  In  adopting  those  pro- 
ylBlons.  it  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Managers  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  that  gains  and 
losses  from  the  sale  or  other  dlspoeltion  of 
capital  aaaets  shaU,  for  District  Income  and 
franchise  tax  purposes,  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  reUting  or  applicable 
to  the  determination  of  gains  and  losses  from 
the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  capital  assets 


for  Federal  Income  tax  purpoMs.  The  In- 
tention Lb  to  conform  District  and  Federal 
law  in  this  regard  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible." 

However,  the  language  of  the  1969  act,  as 
finally  adopted,  left  unclear  the  treatment  of 
mutual  funds,  which  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  not  explicitly  accorded  subchapter 
M  conduit  treatment  such  as  is  available 
under  the  Federal  law,  and  in  other  States 
as  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

If  conduit  treatment  is  held  to  be  unavail- 
able to  mutual  funds,  the  net  effect  would  be 
triple  taxation:  (1)  taxation  of  the  corpora- 
tion paying  dividends  to  the  mutual  fund: 

(2)  taxation  of  the  mutual  fund  Itself:  and 

(3)  taxation  of  the  shareholder. 
Already,  the  shareholder  or  taxpayer  does 

In  fact  pay  a  tax  and.  of  course,  the  corpora- 
tion distributing  the  dividends  to  the  mutual 
fund  pays  a  tax.  The  second  tax  would  be 
eliminated  by  the  enactment  of  HJl.  15381 
and  this  would  grant  to  mutual  funds  the 
same  deductions  for  dividends  paid  to  share- 
holders that  mutual  ftmds  are  allowed  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

REVi:?»tJi:    EFFECT 

The  District  of  Columbia  Government  has 
informed  the  committee  that  there  will  not 
be  any  actual  revenue  loss  due  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

HEARINGS 

A  hearing  was  held  on  this  legislation  on 
June  8,  1970,  before  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  Testimony  in  support  of  the  bill 
was  offered  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  by  an  assistant  corpora- 
tion counsel  and  by  representatives  of  regu- 
lated investment  companies  located  in  the 
District. 

WATER  AND  SANITARY  SEWER 
RATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3905)  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  to  fix  the  rates 
charged  by  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
water  and  water  services  and  for  sani- 
tary sewer  services  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  an  amendment  on 
page  3.  line  14,  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  third  time,  strike 
out  "change"  and  insert  "charge";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
101  of  title  I  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Works  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  101),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1520c(a)),  1« 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"In  computing  the  charge  tar  the  con- 
sumption of  water  In  excess  of  the  minimum 
amount  allowed  for  metered  service.  If  such 
charge  is  for  a  period  beginning  prior  to  a 
change  In  water  rates  and  ending  there- 
after, the  charge  for  such  excess  consump- 
tion shall  be  based  upon  the  rate  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  charge  Is  rendered." 

Sec.  a.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1620c(b) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  is  authorized  from  time 
to  time  to  fix  the  rates  charged  by  the  Dis- 
trict for  water  and  water  services  furnished 
by  the  District  water  supply  system,  at  such 
amount  as  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  a  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Commlasloner, 
determines  is  necessary  to  meet  the  expense 
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to  the  District  of  furnishing  such  water  and 
water  services." 

Sec.  3.  Section  207  of  title  U  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  43-1606)  Is  amended  (a)  by 
striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  ".  but  such 
percentage  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  water  charge":  (b)  by  striking  out  In 
subsection  (b)  ",  but  such  percentage  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  rates";  (c) 
by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)  "not  more 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  water  charge"  and 
Inserting  In  Iteu  thereof  "the  amount";  and 
(d)  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

"(e)  The  District  of  Colvmibla  Council  is 
authorized,  in  Its  discretion,  from  time  to 
time  to  establish  one  or  more  sanitary  sewer 
service  charges  at  such  amount  as  the  Coun- 
cil, on  the  basis  of  a  recommendation  made 
by  the  Commissioner,  finds  Is  necessary  to 
meet  the  expense  to  the  District  of  furnish- 
ing sanitary  sewer  services.  Including  debt 
retirement." 

Skc.  4.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  208  of  title 
n  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1607(c)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  In  computing  the  charge  for  sanitary 
sewer  service,  if  such  charge  Is  for  a  period 
beginning  prior  to  a  change  In  the  estab- 
lished sanitary  sewer  service  charge  and  end- 
ing thereafter  the  charge  shall  be  based  on 
the  rate  In  effect  at  the  time  the  charge  Is 
rendered." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1078),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FUSPOSB  or  THK  BIIX 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  make 
it  poosible  for  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council,  by  appropriate  increases  in  the  rates 
to  be  charged  for  water  and  water  and  sewer 
services,  to  meet  operating  costs  and  debt  re- 
tirement need  involved  In  furnishing  these 
municipal  services. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  maximum  rate  re- 
strictions imposed  on  waiter  and  sewer  rates 
and  leaves  the  setting  of  such  rates  to  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  on  the  basis  of  recommendation  by 
the  Commissioner. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

Data  presented  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering  demon- 
strates that  rate  Increases  on  water  and  sew- 
er must  be  made  to  defray  maintenance  and 
operating  costs,  costs  of  outstanding  debt, 
and  costs  of  new  debt  in  both  the  water  and 
sewage  works  programs.  Projections  for  op- 
erating expenses  and  debt  retirement  Indi- 
cate that  by  1972  the  water  fund  will  be  In  a 
deficit  ix»ltion  and  the  sanitary  sewage  fund 
will  have  only  a  small  surplus  to  meet  any 
unexpected  demands. 

Water  and  sewer  construction  must  con- 
stantly expand  to  meet  the  city's  growing 
needs,  and  sewage  treatment  must  be  Un- 
proved to  meet  water  quality  standards. 

In  addition,  current  borowlng  authority  is 
exhausted,  and.  hence,  water  and  sewer  rates 
must  be  Increased  and  additional  borrowing 
capability  provided  if  revenues  sufikslent  to 
meet  demand  are  to  be  available. 

The  need  for  the  bUl  was  established  by 
figures  and  projections  submitted  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Sanitary  E^n- 
glneerlng.  These  figures  are  summarized  be- 
low. , 


NEED    roa    IMCRKASEO    RATES,    WATEK    TDNO 

Public  Law  87-408,  87th  Congress,  second 
session,  approved  March  2,  1962,  authorized 
the  then  Board  of  Commissioners  to  In- 
crease water  rates  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
rates  in  effect  on  January  1,  1961.  This  au- 
thorization is  now  exhausted. 

The  first  Increase  under  this  authority  was 
on  July  1.  1962,  when  the  metered  water 
charge  for  the  semiannual  minimum  (3,600 
cubic  feet)  was  raised  from  «7  previously  In 
effect  to  $7.5.  The  second  was  on  July  1, 
1967,  when  the  minimum  rate  was  increased 
from  »7.60  to  $8.10.  The  third  was  on  April  1. 
1969,  when  the  minimum  rate  was  Increased 
from  tS.lO  to  $8.75.  An  Increase  In  the  charge 
for  water  used  In  excess  of  the  minimum 
was  made  In  the  same  Instances  from  12 
cents  to  13  cents  per  100  cubic  feet  in  1962 
and  13  cents  to  15  cents  in  1967.  The  maxi- 
mum rates  authorized  are  $8.75  and  $0.15 
for  the  semiannual  Tntntmnm  and  excess 
usage,  respectively. 

Estimates  of  water  fund  revenues  and 
funds  required  (as  of  June  1,  1970),  based 
on  revenue  from  current  rates  (see  table 
I)  shows  a  water  fund  status  for  op>eratlons 
ranging  from  a  slight  surplus  of  $303,000  in 
fiscal  year  1970  to  an  accumulated  defliclt 
of  $8,092,500  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

Table  I  also  shows  three  options  for  In- 
creasing rates  to  provide  the  required  funds 
and  the  effect  of  these  increases  on  the  aver- 
age water  bill. 

NZEO  rOR  INCREASED  RATES,  SANITART 
SEWAGE  WORKS  rtTNDS 

Public  Law  87-408  also  authorized  the 
Commissioners  to  Increase  sewer  charges 
from  60  percent  of  the  water  charge  in  effect 
January  I,  1961,  up  to  a  maximum  of  75 
percent.  This  authorization  is  now  ex- 
hausted. 

One  Increase  was  made  July  1,  1962,  to  70 
percent  of  the  water  charge.  The  second  In- 
crease was  made  on  April  1.  1969  when  rates 
were  increased  to  the  maximum. 

Estimates  of  sewage  works  fund  revenue 
and  funds  required  (as  of  June  1,  1970) 
based  on  revenue  from  current  rates  (see 
table  m )  shows  a  sewage  works  funds  status 
for  operations  ranging  from  a  surplus  of 
$1,220,900  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  an  accumu- 
lated deficit  of  $10,718,200  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Table  m  also  shows  options  for  increasing 
rates  to  provide  the  required  funds  and  the 
effect  of  these  increases  on  the  average 
sewer  bill. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1970 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3903)  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  amendments:  On  page  2, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  strike  out 
"Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  insert  "OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget";  in  line  16, 
after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  strike  out  "Bureau  of 
the  Budget"  and  Insert  "OflQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget":  on  page  3,  line  10, 
after  the  word  "this",  strike  out  "title" 
and  insert  "Act";  and  in  line  11,  after 
"July  1."  strike  out  "1969"  and  insert 
"1970";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3908 

I     Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representativea    of    the    United    State*    of 

America  in  Congreta  aaaemhled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Federal  Payment  Authorization  Act  of  1970." 
Skc.  2.  Regular  annual  payments  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
revenues  of  the  United  States  to  cover  the 
proper  Federal  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
such  annual  i>ayments,  when  appropriated, 
shaU  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  annual  payment  so 
authorized  shall  be  an  amount  which  Is 
equal  to  30  percent  of  all  general  fund  reve- 
nues derived  from  taxes,  charges,  and  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  including  that  part  of 
the  motor  vehicle  registration  fees  which  is 
credited  to  the  general  fund.  Such  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  based  upon  the  estimate  of  such 
revenues  which  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  determines  will  be  credited 
during  each  fiscal  year  to  the  g^eneral  fund 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  exclud- 
ing any  amoimt  derived  from  grants  and 
loans  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
District  government. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  annually  compute  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  payment  authorized 
to  be  appropriate  iinder  this  Act,  and  the 
amount  of  such  authorization  so  computed 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  with  each  regular  budget 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  as  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. Each  such  computation  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  the  tax 
revenues  referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  Act 
which  are  expected  to  be  credited  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  annual  payment 
Is  being  computed:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  so  determined  shall  be  subject  to 
review  after  such  fiscal  year,  and  If  the  Fed- 
eral payment  appropriated  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  so  determined  differs  from  the 
amount  determined  on  the  basis  of  revenues 
actually  received  and  credited  to  the  general 
fund,  the  Federal  payment  authorization  for 
the  second  year  succeeding  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  adjusted  to  the  extent  of  such 
difference. 

Sec.  4.  Amounts  authorized  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  may  be  impropriated  within  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

Sec.  5.  Article  VI  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Revenue  Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.  301),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  47-2501a  and  47- 
2501b) ,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Tltis  Act  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  and  after 
July  1,  1970. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  this  biU  the 
annual  Federal  pasmient  authorization 
would  be  estabhshed  at  30  percent  of 
the  District  general  fund  tax  revenues. 
Under  present  law,  the  authorized  Fed- 
eral payment  is  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$105  million  annually,  Axed  by  section  1 
of  article  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 701  of  title  vn  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1965.  Public 
Law  91-108,  91st  Congress.  The  1969  act 
also  authorized  a  special  one-time  Fed- 
eral payment  supplement  of  $5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970  to  be  used  for  law 
enforcement  activities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  new  formula  proposal  would  au- 
thorize a  1971  Federal  payment  esti- 
mated at  $130.4  million  or  an  increase  of 
$25.4  million  over  the  present  annual 
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$105  million  authorization.  It  is  current- 
ly estimated  that  general  fund  revenue 
collections  for  fiscal  year  1971  will  equal 
$438.8  million.  Applying  the  Federal  pay- 
ment formula  at  30  percent,  an  amount 
of  $130.4  million  would  be  available. 

The  following  local  tax  revenues  would 
be  included  in  the  base  of  the  proposal 
for  determining  the  Federal  payment 
authorization : 

Income  and  franchise  taxes. 

Sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes. 

Deed  recordation  tax. 

General  fimd  portion  of  motor  vehicle 
registration  revenue. 

Would  the  Senator  like  me  to  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
that  covers  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  imagine 
that  the  increase  is  largely  to  pay  for  the 
costs  involved  in  the  new  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have  no 
objection^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  rep>ort  (No. 
91-1079) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PlTRFOSE  or  THE  BILL 

Under  this  bill  the  annual  Federal  payment 
authorization  would  be  established  at  30  per- 
cent of  the  District  general  fund  tax  reve- 
nues. Under  present  law,  the  authorized  Fed- 
eral payment  is  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $105 
million  annually,  fixed  by  section  1  of  article 
VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended  by  section  701  of  Utle  VH 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1969.  (PubUc  Law  91-106.  91st  Cong.)  The 
1969  act  also  authorized  a  special  one-time 
Federal  payment  supplement  of  $5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970  to  be  used  for  law  en- 
forcement activities  in  the  District  of  Ool\im- 
bia. 

The  new  formula  pn^Msal  would  authorize 
a  1971  Federal  payment  estimated  at  $130.4 
million  or  an  Increase  of  $25.4  million  over 
the  present  annual  $106  mllUor  authoriza- 
tion. It  is  currently  estimated  that  general 
fund  revenue  collections  for  fiscal  year  1971 
will  equal  $434.8  million.  Applying  the  Fed- 
eral payment  formula  at  30  percent,  an 
amoimt  of  $130.4  million  would  be  available. 

The  following  local  tax  revenues  would  be 
Included  in  the  base  of  the  proposal  for  de- 
termining the  Federal  payment  authoriza- 
tion: 

Income  and  franchise  taxes. 

Sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes. 

Property  taxes. 

Inheritance  and  estate  taxes. 

Deed  recordation  tax. 

General  fund  portion  of  motor  vehicle  reg- 
istration revenue. 


NEED  rOR  THE  BILL 

The  Congress  and  the  President  have  con- 
sistently recognized  the  unique  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  Federal  City  and  the  Con- 
gress has  regularly  provided  payments  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  operating  the  District. 

Varying  amounts  of  Federal  support  were 
provided  to  the  District  of  Columbia  over 
the  years.  During  the  first  89  years  of  the 
Ci4>ltal  City's  existence,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appropriated  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  cost  of  local  gov- 
ernment, though  the  amounts  were  not  ex- 
plicitly determined  on  any  consistent  basis. 
Beginning  in  1879.  the  level  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation was  set  at  a  flat  50  percent  of  total 
expenditures,  an  arrangement  which  was 
maintained  for  42  years.  Between  1921  and 
1924  the  Federal  share  was  set  at  40  percent 
of  District  expenditxires.  Since  then,  Con- 
gress has  enacted  lump-sum  authorizations 
which  have  varied  over  the  years. 

On  nine  occasions  since  World  War  n. 
Congress  has  increased  the  lump-sum  Fed- 
eral payment  authorization,  raising  it  from 
a  wartime  level  of  $6  million  to  $105  million 
m  1969.  In  each  case,  within  a  short  time 
span,  the  level  established  became  inade- 
quate as  the  needs  of  the  District  grew  In 
response  to  changes  In  the  District's  popu- 
lation, greater  demands  for  Government 
service,  and  a  decline  in  the  real  value  of 
the  dollar.  During  this  same  period,  taxes 
Imposed  on  District  residents  were  Increased 
substantially  In  response  to  public  expendi- 
ture needs.  While  Increases  In  the  Federal 
payment  authorization  have  been  made  by 
Congress  from  time  to  time.  Its  growth  has 
been  Irregular,  and  has  had  no  consistent 
relationship  to  annual  needs.  Instead,  what 
Is  required  is  an  equitable  and  systematic 
method  of  determining,  annually,  the  rela- 
tive amounts  to  be  provided  by  District  tax- 
payers and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
30-percent  Federal  payment  formula  author- 
ization represents  such  an  equitable  means 
of  determining  the  fair  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  toward  helping  meet  the 
municipal  expenses  of  the  District.  The  for- 
mula approach  would  adequately  compensate 
the  District  for  revenue  loss  (primarily  prop- 
erty and  corx>orate  income  tax)  and  increased 
expendltxu-es  resulting  from  the  Federal  pres- 
ence in  the  city.  Some  significant  aspects  of 
that  Federal  presence  include: 

Over  the  past  5  years,  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  averaged  32  percent  of 
the  total  assessed  value  of  land  and  Im- 
provements in  the  District. 

Federal  employees  account  for  50  percent 
of  all  employment  in  the  city. 

In  the  past  8  yectfs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  constructed  about  28  i>ercent  of  all 
new  office  and  related  space  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  43  percent 
of  the  land  in  the  city. 

The  Federal  sector  constitutes  almost  34 
percent  of  the  annual  gross  product  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  additional  Federal  funds  which  would 
be  authorized  by  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  within  the  total  esti- 
mate of  Federal  funds  to  the  District  of  0<il- 
umbla  contained  In  the  Federal  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Coingress  by  the  President  on 
February  2.  1970. 

These  additional  funds  will  be  helpful  In 
meeting  the  serious  flnanotal  needs  of  tlie 
District  ot  Colvmibla  goremment,  as  re- 
flected In  the  recently  enacted  District  ot 
Columbia  Appropriations  Act,  1971.  Because 
of  a  lack  of  revenue  and  because  the  District 
of  Columbia  budget  Is  required  to  be  balanced 
by  law,  the  Congress  was  foroed  to  approve 
a  District  of  OolumMa  budget  that  was  cut 
over  30  percent  and  wtiMi  left  tb»  District 


with  a  smaller  overall  program  than  It  bad  a 
year  ago.  Mainly  mandatory  Items  were 
spared  in  cutbacks  which  seriously  Umlt.«>rt 
new  and  expanded  programs  vital  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

For  example,  the  lack  of  funds  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  fight  crime  resulted  In  se- 
rious limits  on  this  effort.  Far  Instance,  the 
lack  of  funds  prohibited  the  hiring  of  213 
new  roving  leaders  who  work  Ln  the  streets 
with  juvenile  gangs.  Tbia  Is  a  program  which 
has  been  called  by  the  juvenile  oourt  judge 
one  of  the  most  successful  the  District  has  In 
working  with  potential  Juvenile  delinquents. 
But  Instead  of  246  of  these  street  counsel- 
ors, the  District  will  have  to  make  do  with  32. 

Lack  of  funds  meant  the  elimination  of  43 
new  guard  and  other  positions  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  at  a  time  when  prison 
population  is  expected  to  rise  from  3,000  to 
4,000.  The  prison  program  is  already  strained 
to  the  breaking  point,  but  there  will  be  fewer 
guards  per  100  Inmates  this  year  than  last 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

There  wlU  also  be  less  work  with  drug  ad- 
dicts within  the  corrections  system.  The  Dis- 
trict's request  for  22  new  workers  to  help 
rehabiUtate  an  additional  250  inmate  addicts 
was  denied,  again,  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  court  of  general  sessions  bad  re- 
quested six  new  positions  to  strengthen  Its 
probation  program  and  24  new  employees 
to  help  judges  meet  the  growing  backlog  of 
cases.  The  Parole  Board  wanted  three  new 
employees  to  meet  its  expanded  workload. 
All  of  tliese  were  cut. 

These  examples  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
cuts  in  antlcrUne  programs,  but  they  are  In- 
dicative of  the  seriousness  of  the  District 
government's  revenue  shortage. 

Serious  cuts  were  also  made  in  other  Im- 
portant areas  such  as  proposed  increases 
In  the  supply  of  textbooks  to  ghetto  diU- 
dren.  expansion  of  the  kindergarten  classes, 
and  improvement  in  special  education  pro- 
grams  for  children  with  physical  handicaps. 

A  Federal  payment  authorization  based  on 
a  percentage  of  District  tax  revenue  would 
provide  an  annually  updated  measure  of  an 
equitable  Federal  payment  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  woiild  enable  the  District  to 
compute  the  Federal  payment  authorization 
based  on  such  a  formula  at  the  time  of  its 
earliest  budgetary  planning,  and  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  District  to  assess  its  prob- 
able total  resotirces  from  local  sources  and 
from  the  Federal  Government  so  that  priori- 
ties could  better  be  established  among  com- 
peting needs.  In  this  way  the  District  will  be 
able  to  evaluate  and  present  to  the  Congress 
its  recommendations  for  programs  oc«isidered 
necessary  tar  proper  administration  of  the 
District  government. 

LEGISLATIVE    HIBTOET 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  blU  on  June  8, 
1970.  Representatives  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmxbla  tMtifled  on  behalf  of  the  legislation 
and  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 


miJ.  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HJl.  15424)  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1836,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
VESTRY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  C(xi8ida'  the 
bill  (S.  2336)  relating  to  the  parishes  and 
congregations  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in   the  District  of   Ccdumbia 
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which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  passed  In  the  year 
1798,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  establishment 
of  vestries  for  each  parish  In  the  State." 
('The  Vestry  Act."  chapter  24  of  the  Mary- 
land Acts  of  1798)  as  amended  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1873  and  1873.  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  1874,  1919,  and  1947,  be  re- 
pealed, except  for  paragraphs  9.  28  (with- 
out the  proviso  clause) ,  29.  and  32  of  chapter 
24.  which  authorize  the  corporate  structure 
of  the  church.  Its  ownership  of  property  and 
right  to  sue  and  b«  sued,  which  are  hereby 
retained.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
in  any  way  to  impair  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  the  title  to  property  as  presently  held 
or  hereinafter  acquired.  Hereafter  the  gov- 
ernment and  operations  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 
and  canons  of  said  church. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1081 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSX   OP   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  con- 
form applicable  law  to  changes  recently  en- 
acted by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 
with  respect  to  the  Protestant  ^Iscopal 
Church. 

The  bill  will  repeal  those  anachronistic  sec- 
tions of  the  so-called  Vestry  Act  which  deal 
with  the  Internal  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  wiU 
leave  Intact  those  provisions  which  establish 
general  corporate  powers  and  which  may 
affect  title  to  property  held  by  the  church. 

NEED   FOB   LEGISLATION 

The  basic  civil  law  for  the  organization  of 
parishes  and  vestries  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  Is  the  Vestry  Act  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  in  1798 
and  continued  as  the  law  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  created  In  1800.  The  Diocese  of 
Washington  Includes  four  Maryland  counties 
and  the  District.  Thus,  when  substantial  re- 
vision of  the  Vestry  Act  was  enacted  in  1969 
by  the  Maryland  General  Assembly,  the  two 
parts  of  the  diocese  became  subject  to  con- 
flicting laws  which  made  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  church  difficult  and  certain  prop- 
erty rights  tenuous. 

The  Church  requested  Introduction  of  S. 
2336  to  eliminate  certain  anachronistic  pro- 
visions in  the  Vestry  Act  (acluiowledgedly 
conflicting  with  constitutional  principles  of 
separation  of  church  and  state)  but  other- 
wise to  give  local  parishes  more  control  over 
their  own  affairs  and  to  preserve  property 
relationships. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  a  com- 
plete repealer  of  the  Vectry  Act  In  order  to 
eliminate  church-state  conflicts  is  not  an 
adequate  solution.  The  chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Washington  (the  honorable  Oliver 
Oasch.  a  Judge  of  the  U.S  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Coltmabla)  has  been  advlyd 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  potential  proi)- 
lems  with  land  titles  of  parlabea  acquired 
under  the  Veetry  Act  would  be  avoided  with 
the  retention  of  the  Vestry  Act  with  amend- 
ments rather  than  for  the  parishes  to  oper- 


ate under  any  other  statutory  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  religious  corporations  now  in  ef- 
fect in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Further, 
the  conversion  of  tiie  parishes  to  such  other 
statutory  provisions  would  cause  unneces- 
sary administrative  turmoil.  Finally,  and  of 
controling  significance,  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  Washington  is  de- 
pendent upon  all  parishes  operating  under 
substantially  the  same  provision  of  civil  law. 
Any  result  wherein  the  District  parishes 
would  be  operating  under  one  set  of  statu- 
tory provisions,  and  the  four  Maryland  par- 
ishes would  be  operating  under  another, 
would  be  extremely  burdensome  and  unde- 
sirable. 

HI5T08T    or   LEGISLATION 

S.  2336  as  Introduced  would  have  con- 
formed the  Vestry  Act  to  the  law  now  in 
effect  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  pres- 
ently governs  the  four  Maryland  counties 
Included  in  the  Washington  diocese.  Includ- 
ing a  repealer  of  a  number  of  provisions  in- 
volving Internal  affairs  of  the  church. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  bill,  strong  opposi- 
tion was  voiced  by  a  representative  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  against  those 
aspects  of  the  bill  which  would  continue  the 
Vestry  Act's  involvement  of  government  in 
any  way  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
church,  including  establishing  residency  and 
age  requirements  for  voting  for  vestrymen. 
The  hearing  was  concluded  with  a  request  to 
the  diocese  to  propose  a  revision  which 
would  take  the  government  entirely  out  of 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  church  but  would 
preserve  vital  property  relationships  which 
is  the  central  concern  of  the  diocese  in  pro- 
p>osing  the  legislation. 

The  diocese  responded  by  letter  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  1970.  proposing  a  general  repeal  of 
the  Vestry  Act.  thus  leaving  the  government 
and  operations  of  the  church  to  its  internal 
constitution  and  bylaws,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  clauses  as  deal  with  the 
church  as  a  corporate  entity,  its  ownership 
of  property  and  Its  rights  to  sue  and  be 
sued.  The  bill,  as  revised,  is  the  version  ap- 
proved by  the  committee. 

ANALYSIS   or    LEGISLATION 

The  bill  repeals  the  Vestry  Act  in  large  part 
and  thus  eliminates  government  connection 
with  internal  affairs  of  the  church.  Includ- 
ing provisions  for  election  of  vestrymen, 
conduct  of  vestry  meetings,  oaths  of  office, 
and  various  other  penalties  and  prohibitions 
directly  relating  to  internal  church  organiza- 
tion and  affairs. 

The  sections  not  repealed  are  limited  to 
the  following : 

Section  9.  Vestry  to  have  title  to  parish 
property. 

Section  28.  Vestrymen  of  every  parish  to 
constitute  a  corporation  with  general  cor- 
porate powers. 

Section  29.  Relating  to  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  church  property  by  the  Vestry. 

Section  32.  Vestry  to  have  capacity  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  and  to  have  a  common  seal. 


INCREASING  THE  SECURITIES  ACT 
EXEMPTION  FROM  REGISTRA- 
TION FOR  SMALL  BUSINESSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  336)  to  amend  section  3(b)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  permit  the 
exemption  of  security  Issues,  not  exceed- 
ing $500,000  in  aggregate  amount,  from 
the  provisions  of  such  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, could  I  have  an  explanation  of  this 
matter.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  amend  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  in  order  to  assist 
small  businesses  In  raising  capital.  To  ac- 


complish this  objective  the  bill  gives  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
power  by  rule  or  regulation  to  Increase 
the  size  of  an  offering  of  securities  that 
may  be  made  without  compliance  with 
the  full  registration  requirements  of  the 
Securities  Act  from  the  present  amount 
of  $300,000  to  $500,000. 

At  the  time  of  its  enactment,  section 
3(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  author- 
ized the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  exempt  certain  classes  of  se- 
curities if  their  total  offering  price  to  the 
public  did  not  exceed  $100,000.  In  1945 
the  act  was  amended  increasing  the  ex- 
emption to  $300,000. 

This  increase  was  intended  to  aid  small 
businesses  in  raising  capital  for  the  com- 
mencement or  expansion  of  their  activi- 
ties. In  1945  the  $100,000  exemption  was 
found  to  be  an  Inadequate  amount  for 
accomplishing  these  objectives.  This  was 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  costs  of  equip- 
ment and  labor  between  1933  and  1945. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  imderstand  it.  That  is  satis- 
factory. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  wets  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows : 

S.  336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15 
U.S.C.  77c.  (b) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"tSOO,COO"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$500,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1082),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITRPOSE    OP    THE   LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  amend 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  in  order  to  assist 
small  businesses  In  raising  capital.  To  accom- 
plish this  objective  the  bill  gives  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  power  by  rule 
or  regulation  to  increase  the  size  of  an  offer- 
ing of  securities  that  may  be  made  without 
compliance  with  the  full  registration  require- 
ments of  the  Securities  Act  from  the  present 
amount  of  (300,000  to  (500.000. 

BACKGROT7ND    OP   THE    LEGISLATION 

At  the  time  of  Its  enactment,  section  3(b) 
of  the  Secvirities  Act  of  1933  authorized  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  ex- 
empt certain  classes  of  securities  if  their 
total  offering  price  to  the  public  did  not  ex- 
ceed (100.000.  In  1946  the  act  was  amended 
increasing  the  exemption  to  (300.000. 

This  Increase  was  intended  to  aid  small 
businesses  In  raising  capital  for  the  com- 
mencement or  expansion  of  their  activities. 
In  1945  the  (100,000  exemption  was  found  to 
be  an  Inadequate  amount  for  accomplishing 
these  objectives.  This  was  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  costs  of  equipment  and  labor  between 
1933  and  1945. 

Since  1945,  costs  have  continued  to  rise 
throughout  the  economy.  The  (300.000  ex- 
emption enacted  in  1946  obviously,  has  far 
less  pvirchasing  power  today.  In  many  cases 
It  is  an  Inadequate  amount  to  properly  fi- 
nance a  small  established  business  seeking 
to  modernize  or  expand  its  facilities,  or  a 
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newly  organized  venture.  In  light  of  these 
present  day  conditions,  this  legislation  would 
increase  the  dollar  amount  to  (500.000  for 
a  securities  issue  which  may  be  exempted 
under  section  3(b)  of  the  act.  This  Com- 
mittee feels  that  this  is  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  original  congres- 
sional intent  in  enacting  the  section. 

The  (300,000  limitation  has  also  made  It 
unduly  difficult  for  small  business  issuers 
to  secure  underwriters  for  their  offerings. 
When  an  underwriter  can  be  found,  his  com- 
mission may  run  as  high  as  15%  to  20%  of 
the  amount  sold,  thereby  substantially  re- 
ducing the  funds  which  the  issuer  receives. 
An  increase  to  (500,000  would  help  alleviate 
this  situation  by  making  the  offering  more 
attractive  to  underwriters,  reducing  under- 
writing costs  and  providing  the  Issuer  with 
a  greater  return. 

STIMICAXT    or   THE    LEGISLATION 

This  bill  would  amend  section  3(b)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  by  increasing  the 
maximum  aggregate  dollar  amount  of  secur- 
ities from  (300,000  to  (500,000  which  may  be 
offered  to  the  public  pursuant  to  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  act's  registration  provisions. 
However,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  reqiilred  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  under  regvilation  A  of  this  sec- 
tion which  will  provide  investors  with  ade- 
quate disclosure  concerning  the  exempted 
securities.  The  Commission  has  advised  the 
committee  that  It  will  act  promptly  in 
amending  its  rules  and  regulations  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Regulation  A  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended  by  this  legislation,  would  permit 
a  company  to  obtain  needed  capital  which  Is 
not  in  excess  of  (500,000,  Including  under- 
writing commissions,  in  any  one  year,  from  a 
public  offering  of  its  securities  without  regis- 
tration, provided  specified  conditions  are  met. 
These  conditions  include  the  filing  of  a  noti- 
fication supplying  basic  information  about 
the  company,  where  the  offering  is  to  take 
place  and  the  filing  with  the  Commission 
of  the  offering  circular  which  is  to  be  dis- 
seminated to  Investors.  These  documents  are 
somewhat  simpler  and  less  expensive  to  pre- 
pare than  the  full  registration  statement  re- 
quired under  the  Securities  Act  for  non- 
exempt  offerings. 


CONVENTION  ON  OFFENSES  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHER  ACTS  COM- 
MITTED ON  BOARD  AIRCRAFT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  2176)  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other  Acts 
Committed  on  Board  Aircraft,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
aircraft  hijacking  convention? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  amends  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  implement  certain  provisions  of  the 
Tokyo  Convention. 

Section  101  of  the  act  Is  amended  to 
create  the  term,  "special  aircraft  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States"  which 
would  include,  while  in  flight,  all  civil 
aircraft  of  the  United  States,  aircraft 
of  the  national  defense  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  other  aircraft 
within  the  United  States,  or  under 
specified  circumstances,  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tne  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


S.  2176 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

(I)  A  new  subsection  (32)  be  Inserted  in 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301)  as  follows: 

"(82)  The  term  'special  aircraft  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States'  includes  the  fol- 
lowing aricraft  while  in  flight — 

"(a)    civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States; 

"(b)  aircraft  of  the  national  defense  forces 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"(c)  any  other  aircraft — 

"(1)   within  the  United  States,  or 

"(11)  outside  the  United  States  which  has 
Its  next  scheduled  destination  of  last  point 
of  departure  In  the  United  States  provided 
that  in  either  case  it  next  acttially  lands  In 
the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  definition,  an  air- 
craft is  considered  to  be  in  flight  from  the 
moment  when  ptower  is  applied  for  the  pvir- 
pose  of  takeoff  until  the  moment  when  the 
landing  run  ends." 

(3)  ExisUng  subsections  (32),  (33),  (34), 
and  (35)  are  renumbered  (33).  (34),  (35), 
and  (36),  respectively. 

(3)  Subsections  902  (i),  (j).  and  (k)  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1472  (1).  (j),  and  (k)) 
are  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "in  flight 
in  air  commerce"  wherever  they  appear  in 
those  subsections  and  substituting  therefor 
the  words  "within  the  special  aircraft  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1083),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY   OP  THE   BELLS 

The  Mil  amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1968  to  permit  the  United  States  to  imple- 
ment certain  provisions  of  the  Tokyo  Con- 
vention. 

Section  101  of  the  act  is  amended  to  cre- 
ate the  term,  "special  aircraft  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States"  which  would  include, 
while  in  flight,  all  civil  aircraft  of  the  United 
States,  aircraft  of  the  national  defense  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  any  other  aircraft 
within  the  United  States,  or  under  specified 
circumstances,  outside  the  United  States. 

Subsections  902  (1),  (j),  and  (k)  of  the 
act  (which  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
aircraft  piracy.  Interference  with  flight  crew 
members,  and  certain  other  acts)  are  then 
amended  to  substitute  the  "special  aircraft 
jurisdiction"  for  the  jurisdiction  presently 
conferred  by  the  term  "in  flight  in  air  com- 
merce." The  effect  of  these  amendments  is 
to  extend  the  crimlnatl  provisions  to  all  air- 
craft within  the  special  aircraft  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  as  defined  by  the 
amended  section  101.  While  this  redeflnltlon 
of  Jurisdiction  is  necessary  to  conform  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Tokyo  Convention,  it 
still  falls  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

COMMITTEE  CONCLUSIONS 

In  June  1950,  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
began  a  study  into  the  possible  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  that  would  establish  rules  re- 
specting jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed 
onboard  aircraft,  and  other  related  matters. 
Over  the  next  13  years,  the  United  States 
actively  participated  in  discussions  of  the 
many  problems  involved  and  In  negotiations 
to  resolve  them.  On  September  14.  1963, 
the  convention  was  opened  for  signature  at 
Tokyo,  and  the  United  States  (a  major  sup- 
porter of  the  convention)  signed. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Tokyo  Con- 


vention is  to  promote  aviation  safety  through 
establishment  of  continuity  of  jurisdiction 
over  criminal  acts  occurring  onboard  air- 
craft. The  Tokyo  Convention  is  a  desirable 
international  agreement. 

The  Convention  establishes  a  positive  rule 
of  international  law  respecting  Jurisdiction 
as  between  the  contracting  states.  Under 
this  rule,  the  state  of  registry  of  an  air- 
craft may  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  offenses 
committed  on  board  that  aircraft  when  it 
is:  (1)  In  fll^t;  (2)  On  the  surface  of  the 
high  seas;  or  (3)  On  any  other  area  outside 
the  territory  of  a  state.  This  rule  Is  anal- 
ogous to  the  state-of-flag  rule  for  Jurisdic- 
tion over  ships.  This  is  not  a  rule  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  Rather,  the  Convention  en- 
sures that  the  state  of  registry  of  an  air- 
craft always  is  competent  to  exercise  Juris- 
diction even  though  the  aircraft  leaves  the 
state's  territory,  and  yet  allows  other  states 
to  exercise  concurrent  Jurisdiction.  The 
exercise  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction  would 
depend  on  a  state's  Interest  In  the  offense 
and  the  applicability  of  the  traditional  rules 
of  International  law  regarding  assertion  of 
jurisdiction. 

The  Convention  makes  more  certain  the 
powers  and  authority  of  an  aircraft  com- 
mander and  establishes  a  uniform  interna- 
tional standard  for  Judging  the  actions  of 
the  commander.  Without  these  provisions, 
his  actions  to  apprehend  and  "off-load"  an 
offender  would  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  where  he  lands  the  aircraft.  Also, 
the  correctness  of  his  decisions  might  be 
Judged  under  the  national  law  of  a  country 
overflown.  Finally,  if  their  actions  are  rea- 
sonable and  comply  with  the  Convention, 
each  aircraft  crew  member  and  passenger, 
the  aircraft  owner  or  operator,  and  the 
person  for  whom  the  flight  is  made,  all 
would  have  legal  Immunity.  This  Immunity 
should  enhance  the  proper  attitudes  and 
actions  necessary  to  significantly  contribute 
to  safety  of  flight  In  international  aviation. 

The  Convention  establishes  rules  and  pro- 
cedures to  "off-load"  an  offender.  Under  the 
Convention,  the  commander  may  disembark 
in  any  State  In  which  the  aircraft  lands  any 
person  he  reasonably  believes  has  committed, 
or  is  about  to  commit,  an  act  on  board  which 
might  Jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  air- 
craft, passengers,  or  cargo  or  Jeopardize  good 
order  and  discipline  on  the  aircraft.  Also, 
the  commander  may  deliver  to  the  author- 
ities of  any  contracting  state  in  which  the 
aircraft  lands  a  person  he  reasonably  be- 
lieves to  have  conunltted  on  board  a  serious 
offense  under  penal  law  of  the  state  of 
registration  of  the  aircraft.  The  Convention 
obUgates  any  contracting  state  to  allow  dls- 
embarkaUon  or  to  accept  delivery.  If  satisfied 
that  the  circumstances  warrant,  the  state 
accepting  a  person  "delivered"  or  one  sus- 
pected of  hijacking  must  take  custody  or 
other  measures  to  ensure  the  suspected  of- 
fender's presence.  In  this  regard,  the  Con- 
vention has  several  provisions  that  are  de- 
signed both  to  protect  a  suspected  offender's 
rl^ts  and  to  ehsure  hU  case  Is  handled 
legally  and  expeditiously  In  accordance  with 
the  generally  accepted  concept  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

The  Convention  imposes  a  positive  obliga- 
tion on  all  contracting  states  to  take  every 
appropriate  measure  to  restore  control  to,  or 
preserve  control  In.  the  lawful  commander 
of  an  aircraft.  A  contracting  state  in  whi(^ 
a  hijacked  or  threatened  aircraft  lands  must 
permit  passengers  and  crews  to  continue 
their  Journey  as  soon  as  practicable  and  re- 
turn the  aircraft  and  Its  cargo  to  the  persons 
lawfuly  entitled  to  posseealon,  thus  minimiz- 
ing the  adverse  impact  that  a  hijacking  has 
upon  the  paseengM^  aild  crew.  While  not  a 
complete  resolution  of  this  serious  problem, 
this  provlsioo  does  represent  an  important 
step  for  the  protection  and  convenience  of 
passengers,  aircraft,  and  cargo. 
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The  United  States  has  continued  to  press 
efforts  to  gain  widespread  International  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Tokyo  Convention  and  to 
promote  other  efforts  to  deter  and  resolve 
hijackings.  On  May  12,  1969,  the  United 
States  Senate  gave  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  Tokyo  Convention.  (See 
Executive  Report  No.  3  of  May  8,  1969.  to 
accompanr  Ex.  L,  90th  Cong..  2d  sesa.)  On 
September  9.  1909,  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  presented  to  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  the  Instrument  of  rat- 
ification of  the  Convention,  being  the  twelfth 
Nation  to  do  so.  As  a  result,  under  Article 
21,  paragraph  1,  the  Convention  came  Into 
force  on  December  4,  1989.  Following  the 
United  States'  ratlflcatlon.  10  other  countries 
ratified  the  Convention,  making  a  total  of  23 
of  the  40  signatory  nations  that  have  be- 
come parties  to  the  Convention.  As  an  ad- 
dltlooal  measure  to  the  Tokyo  Convention, 
the  legal  committee  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) ,  with  ac- 
tive United  States  participation.  Is  meeting 
now  In  Montreal  to  consider  a  draft  protoccH 
prepared  by  the  Legal  Subcommltee  on  Un- 
lawful Seizure  of  Aircraft  that,  among  other 
proposals,  would  require  the  state  In  which 
a  hijacked  aircraft  lands  either  to  extradite 
the  hijacker  to  the  aircraft's  sUte  of  registry 
or  else  to  consider  prosecuting  him  under 
Its  own  laws. 

S.  2176  fulfills  the  VA  responsibility  to 
implement  the  Tokyo  Convention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  none 
of  the  time  used  thus  far  will  come  out 
of  the  time  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  so  imderstands. 

•JTie  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  will  not  need  the  30  minutes, 
I  will  yield  back  some  of  the  time. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  444— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  ACCOUNTABILITY 
OP  MEMBERS  OP  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  COMBAT  SITUATIONS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  relating 
to  the  accountability  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
combat  situations,  where  they  are  pro- 
ceeding xmder  lawful  orders.  This  res- 
olution is  the  result  of  a  deep  feeling  of 
concern  which  I  have  as.  a  result  of 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against 
certain  members  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces  as  a  result  of  tragic  incidents 
which  have  occurred  in  Southeast  Asia. 

No  reasonable  person  condones  brutal- 
ity or  savagery  in  either  war  or  peace. 
Certainly,  no  reasonable  person  ^proves 
of  the  injury  or  death  of  civilians  who 
are  caught  up  in  the  path  of  armed 
military  conflict.  Any  reasonable  person 
will  take  precautions,  sometimes  at  per- 
sonal risk  to  avoid  such  tragic  occur- 
rences. As  a  member  of  the  Marine  Corps 
in  World  War  n,  who  was  involved  in 


intense  combat  in  the  Pacific,  I  have 
many  vivid  memories  of  the  plight  of 
civilians.  Also,  I  recall  many  humani- 
tarian efforts  put  forth  at  considerable 
risk  to  their  own  lives  by  American  serv- 
icemen to  save  civilians  from  harm  and 
to  Slid  those  who  had  been  injured  by 
our  military  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  checked  with  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  oflBce  and  can 
find  no  case  during  World  War  n  where 
the  American  sj-stem  of  justice  punished 
a  member  of  the  armed  service  for  in- 
juries inflicted  on  civilians  while  such 
member  was  on  a  combat  assignment  and 
was  under  Are.  The  concept  of  bringing 
criminal  charges  against  members  of  the 
American  armed  services  who  are  per- 
forming combat  missions  imder  lawful 
orders,  as  far  as  I  can  determine.  Is  a 
recent  development  by  our  system  of 
military  justice.  The  practice  has  never 
been  accorded  congressional  approval  or 
disapproval  and  is  a  serious  development 
so  far  as  the  future  ability  of  our  armed 
services  to  perform  their  mission  is  con- 
cerned. 

For  Instance,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  the  pilots  or  crews  of  American  B-52 
bombers  to  be  assigned  targets  where 
civilians  are  known  to  be  present  and 
where  civilian  injuries  and  deaths  are  al- 
most certain  to  occur.  When  these  bomb- 
ing attacks  are  carried  out,  imder  orders 
of  American  field  commanders,  are  the 
pilots  of  crews  of  these  planes  to  be 
criminally  charged  for  the  civilian  deaths 
which  result  from  their  actions?  These 
bombings  take  place  from  thousands  of 
feet  in  the  sky,  where  the  crews  are  in 
virtually  no  personal  danger  and  where 
they  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
injury  or  death  to  civilians  which  result 
from  their  action. 

It  is  also  common  for  artillery  or  naval 
barrages  to  be  ordered  in  support  of 
American  combat  ojperations.  On  occa- 
sion, civilians  are  iiijured  and  killed  by 
such  action.  When  these  tragic  events  oc- 
cur, are  the  artillery  crews  or  the  com- 
manding ofiQcers  to  be  called  to  account 
and  criminally  punished  for  the  civilian 
injuries  and  deaths? 

Civilian  deaths  or  injuries  which  occur 
as  a  result  of  bombing  strikes,  artillery 
fire,  or  naval  gunfire  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  impersonal  and  are  Inflicted  by 
American  servicemen  who  may  face  no 
personal  danger  during  the  course  of 
their  actions. 

The  situation  as  it  relates  to  an  Amer- 
ican infantrjrman  Is  considerably  dif- 
ferent. When  infantr3rmen  are  ordered 
into  combat  zones,  their  lives  are  in  con- 
stant and  imminent  jeopardy.  At  any 
moment  they  may  encounter  a  booby  trap 
which  will  inflict  mortal  injury.  At  any 
time  their  movements  may  attract  small 
arms,  mortar,  or  artillery  fire.  In  coimt- 
less  cases,  apparent  noncombatants  have 
taken  actions  which  have  caused  Injury 
and  death  to  Americans.  The  Vietcong 
are  civilians  and  many  members  are  very 
young  or  are  women.  In  fact,  it  Is  im- 
possible, under  many  conditions,  to  iden- 
tify friends  or  foes  among  the  native 
population. 

In  spite  of  the  dangers  and  personal 
tensions  which  American  infantrymen 
face  in  the  discharge  of  their  hazardous 


assignments,  members  of  the  Infantry 
are  the  only  Americans  in  South  Vietnam 
which  have  been  charged,  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced for  injury  or  death  of  noncom- 
batants. 

To  me,  this  policy  seems  entirely  incon- 
sistent and  even  dangerous  to  the  future 
ability  of  this  Nation  to  conduct  ground 
military  actions  where  civilians  may  be 
involved.  Unless  our  infantrymen  can 
go  into  battle  feeling  that  their  govern- 
ment will  support  the  actions  which  these 
men  feel  are  necessary  for  their  own 
safety,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  mo- 
rale of  our  infantrymen  may  be  totally 
destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  pol- 
icy of  this  Nation  toward  our  ground 
forces  in  combat  zones  must  be  clarified. 
This  clarification  should  not  and  can- 
not come  from  military  courts  of  justice 
in  combat  zones.  This  question  is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  is  a  proper  concern  of  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  the  legal 
accountability  of  members  of  American 
Armed  Forces  acting  under  lawful  orders 
in  combat  situations  is  brought  out 
clearly  in  the  recent  case  of  a  marine 
private.  The  private  was  a  member  of  a 
killer  team,  ordered  by  their  commanding 
ofllcer  on  a  "search  and  destroy  mission." 
He  has  been  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  his  actions  in  connection  with 
the  deaths  of  12  civilians.  The  case  Is  on 
appeal  and  cannot  be  fully  discussed  at 
this  time.  However,  this  case  has  been 
brilliantly  researched  and  reported  by 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Reporter  Miriam 
Ottenberg.  of  the  Washington  Star.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  by  Miss 
Ottenberg,  describing  this  case  and  a 
copy  of  an  editorial,  dated  Sunday,  July 
12,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  I  am  submitting  is  brief,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  444)  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
as  follows: 

s.  Rxs.  444 
Resolved,  That  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  whenever  dvU- 
lan  casualties  In  connection  with  any  mili- 
tary operation  carried  out  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  lawful  orders,  the  law  does  not  hold 
such  United  States  military  personnel  In- 
dividually responsible  for  such  casualties  If 
Inflicted  Incident  to  direct  ground  combat 
with  members  of  an  opposing  armed  force 
when  the  United  States  military  personnel 
were  being  resisted  by  hostUe  fire  from  suclx 
an  oppoolng  armed  force. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Issue  Is  one  which  vitally  affects  the 
ability  of  our  Nation  to  provide  for  its 
security  and  to  discharge  its  responsibil- 
ities as  a  leader  of  the  free  world.  How 
long  can  we  expect  members  of  our  miU- 
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tary  services,  made  up  largely  of  men 
who  were  drafted  Into  service,  to  risk 
their  lives  in  combat,  knowing  that  ac- 
tions they  take,  under  orders,  may  result 
in  long  prison  sentences? 

The  question  here  Is  whether  or  not 
members  of  the  American  armed  serv- 
ices who  take  action  against  an  enemy 
while  their  own  lives  are  in  danger  should 
face  the  ordeal  of  criminal  prosecution. 

Congress  provides  the  funds  for  the 
conduct  of  military  operations.  I  believe 
it  has  the  responsibility  of  providing 
ground  rules  to  guide  the  administration 
of  justice  in  connection  with  these  op- 
erations. 

EZKIBIT  1 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  7. 1970) 

Shottld  a  Maunx  Pkivats  Disobkt? 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Can  a  yoxuig  man  trained  In  Marine  boot 
camp  to  Instant  obedience  be  expected  to 
disobey  any  order  of  a  superior — even  a  "pat- 
ently unlawful"  one — on  a  night  patrol  in 
Viet  Cong-Infested  territory? 

That  was  the  basic  question  In  the  court- 
martial  In  Vietnam  of  the  20-year-old  Pvt. 
Michael  Schwarz  of  Welrton,  W.  Va.,  on  a 
charge  of  premeditated  miuder. 

It  Is  a  question  now  being  raised  In  this 
country  by  veteran  Marine  officers,  editorial 
writers,  parents  of  servicemen  In  Vietnam 
and  others  In  the  wake  of  Schwani's  convic- 
tion and  sentence  to  life  imprisonment  at 
bard  labor. 

And  It  Is  a  question  sure  to  be  aired  to- 
morrow when  attorneys  for  Pfc.  Samuel  Q. 
Oreen.  18,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  same  patrol,  ask  District  Court 
here  to  order  his  court-martial  postponed 
and  absolve  him  of  all  wrong  doing  on  the 
ground  be  was  obeying  orders. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Schwarz  court-martial 
and  In  the  face  of  the  upcoming  My  Lai  trials, 
another  question  Is  getting  almost  as  much 
attention:  Are  the  constitutional  rights  of 
servicemen  properly  protected  In  court-mar- 
tial? 

The  Star  discussed  these  and  other  ques- 
tions with  Marine  headquarters,  witti  de- 
fense attorneys  for  the  accused  Marines,  with 
the  Schwarz  family  and  with  Marine  reserve 
officers  who  practice  law  but  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  pending  cases. 

Although  the  answers  apply  to  all  four 
Marines  accused  of  murdering  16  Vietnamese 
civilians  last  Feb.  19,  they  particularly  af- 
fect Schwarz  for  several  reasons. 

He  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  have 
a  civilian  attorney  before  he  went  to  trial 
or  during  his  trial.  He  was  the  first  tried 
and  the  only  one  convicted  so  far. 

Of  the  other  three,  one  of  them — Pfc. 
Thomas  R.  Boyd  Jr.,  19.  of  EvansvlUe,  Ind., 
has  been  acqulUed  after  convincing  a  Judge — 
rather  than  a  court-martial — that  he  never 
shot  anybody.  Attorneys  for  the  second. 
Lance  Cpl.  Randall  D.  Herrod,  20,  of  Calvin, 
Okla.,  who  was  slated  to  go  to  trial  July  8, 
have  succeeded  in  getting  his  trial  post- 
poned by  the  Military  Court  of  Appeals  here, 
which  has  ordered  ttie  Navy  to  reply  by  July 
13  to  points  raised  by  the  defense.  And 
Oreen's  case  Is  being  fotight  in  District 
Court. 

These  cases  hinge  on  a  time  span  of  only 
two  or  three  minutes.  When  It  was  over, 
five  women  and  11  chUdren  were  dead — at 
least  that's  the  nimiber  found  the  next  day 
In  the  village  of  Sod  Thang,  27  mllee  south- 
east of  Da  Nang. 

No  autopsy  was  performed  so  there  was 
no  official  determination  of  who  shoit  them, 
but  Schwarz  and  Herrod  were  charged  with 
premeditated  murder  and  Green  and  Boyd 
were  charged  with  impremedltated  murder. 


Charges  against  the  fifth  man  on  the  pa- 
trol, Pvt.  Bfflchael  8.  Krlchten,  18,  of  Han- 
over, Pa.,  have  been  "held  In  abeyance."  He 
was  granted  immunity  to  testify  for  the 
prosecution  at  the  oourt-martlal. 

Only  an  hour  before  the  Son  Thang  shoot- 
ings, a  buddy  of  the  five  Marines  had  been 
killed  by  a  booby  trap. 

Herrod's  attorney,  Oklahoma  State  Sen. 
Gene  Stipe,  who  attended  the  Schwarz  trial, 
said  there  was  testimony  that  during  the 
previous  week  they  had  lost  nine  members 
of  their  platoon  and  that  their  company  had 
suffered  more  casualttes  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  battalion. 

They  were,  then,  under  more  than  the 
usual  stress  when  they  volunteered  for  this 
patrol,  were  given  what  amounted  to  a  pep 
talk  by  their  commanding  officer  and  sent  off 
on  their  night  "search  and  destroy"  mission. 

Normally,  the  leader  of  such  a  fire  team 
would  be  a  corporal  but,  the  Marines  say, 
"due  to  temporary  personnel  attrition,  sick- 
ness, wounds  or  temporary  transfer  turnover, 
lance  corporals  do  command  fire  teams  and 
patrols  when  corporals  are  not  available." 
Herrod.  a  20-year-old  lance  corporal,  was 
assigned  command  of  this  team  on  the  night 
of  Feb.  19. 

AccoTints  of  what  actually  happened  that 
night  vary  greatly.  Krlchten.  for  instance, 
after  he  was  given  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion; testified  that  the  women  and  children 
were  "herded  from  their  hooches  (huts)" 
and  gunned  down. 

Stipe  said  he  tried  to  look  at  Krlchten's 
original  statement  to  investigators  but  that 
the  Marine  major  who  had  taken  tdbe  state- 
ment said  Krlchten  bad  asked  for  It  back 
and  the  major  bad  given  It  to  him.  He  did 
not  know  what  happened  to  it  after  that. 

Schwarz*  pre-trial  statement  to  military 
Investigators  was  used  at  the  oourt-martlal. 
In  that  statement,  Schwarz  said,  "When  the 
firing  started,  I  Joined  In.  When  the  firing 
quieted,  the  people  were  all  dead.  I  started 
firing  with  everyone  else  as  ordered." 

At  his  trial  he  said  each  time  he  went 
Into  a  hut  to  Investigate,  he  heard  the 
patrol  leader  outside  shouting  orders  to 
"ahoot  'em,  kill  'em  all." 

Schwarz  had  been  the  point  man  ahead 
of  the  others  when  they  first  approached 
the  village  and  saw  a  house  with  several  peo- 
ple outside  on  the  porch.  He  testified  that 
as  he  entered  the  house,  the  Vietnamese  on 
the  porch  started  shouting  and  he  believed 
they  were  trying  to  signal  the  Viet  Cong. 
Inside,  he  said  he  found  a  bunker  and  beard 
what  he  thought  were  men's  voices. 

When  he  heard  Herrod  outside  yelling, 
"Shoot  'em,  shoot  'em  all,"  he  ran  outside 
and  began  Bring  in  the  direction  he  saw 
the  others  firing. 

At  another  house,  where  Herrod  was  go- 
ing to  throw  In  a  fragmentation  grenade. 
Schwarz  said  he  asked  him  not  to  do  It  and 
went  in  to  check  It  out.  Again  he  said  he 
heard  Herrod  shouting  orders  to  kill  and 
rushed  outside,  thinking  the  Viet  Cong  were 
coming  back.  He  got  off  two  shots  before  bis 
rifle  Jammed. 

(The  Jammed  rifle  took  on  added  signifi- 
cance when  he  got  back  to  base  and  found 
the  gun  had  been  struck  twice  by  biillets.) 

Stipe  said  Schwarz'  commanding  officer, 
Lt.  Louis  Ambort,  testified  that  he  had  exam- 
ined the  rtfie  and  It  had  been  struck  twice 
but  that  testimony  was  given  at  the  mili- 
tary version  of  a  preliminary  hearing  and 
Ambort  wasn't  asked  about  the  rifle  at  the 
court-martial.  And  the  rifle  was  not  offered  In 
evidence. 

(The  reason  Stipe  attaches  Importance  to 
the  rifle  Is  the  contention — knocked  down 
by  the  prosecution  at  the  Schwarz  court- 
martial — that  the  Viet  Cong  were  flring  from 
the  brush.  Schwarz,  Herrod  and  Oreen  all 
said  they  saw  muzzle  flashes  from  en«my 
weapons  In  the  bruA.  Schwarz  said  he  fired 
at  the  flashes.) 


The  testimony  indicated  that  Schwarz 
did  some  thinking  about  the  orders  he  was 
getting  that  night.  He  testified  that  when 
Herrod  ordered  him  to  shoot  a  crying  baby, 
he  fired  to  miss  the  Infant  because  "I 
couldn't  see  shooting  the  baby,  sir."  But  he 
said  he  believed  the  other  shooting  was  law- 
ful "because  guys  don't  open  up  on  a  bimcb 
of  people  for  no  reason." 

The  decision  to  try  four  of  the  five  Marines 
for  murder  was  made  In  mid-May  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  Chaj-les  P.  Wlddecke.  commander  of 
the  Ist  Marine  Division.  Col.  Robert  M.  Lucy, 
Ist  Marine  Division  staff  Judge  advocate,  said 
the  trials  would  begin  in  June. 

The  families  of  the  men  immediately 
started  looking  for  clviUan  attorneys  to 
defend  them.  Only  one  on  them  failed.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  O.  Schwarz  said  they  wrote 
to  senatoiB  from  both  Pennsylvania,  where 
Schwarz'  wife  lives,  and  West  Virginia  and 
got  no  response.  They  couldn't  find  anybody 
who  would  volunteer  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  de- 
fend their  son  and  the  cost  of  paying  for 
a  defense  was  prohibitive.  They  were  as- 
sured by  the  Marine  Corps,  however,  that 
Mike  would  be  represented  by  cuunael,  a 
Marine  attorney. 

Schwajz  went  on  trial  on  June  19,  but 
attorneys  looking  at  news  reports  on  his  trial 
and  Stipe,  who  was  there,  say  by  that  time 
the  damage  had  been  done.  Schwarz  had  an- 
swered every  question  asked  him  by  investi- 
gators. 

Were  his  constitutional  rights  violated? 

These  rights,  as  spelled  out  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Include  the  right  to  refuse  to 
answer  questions  of  Investigators,  the  right 
to  have  an  attorney  present,  the  right  to  be 
warned  that  anything  said  during  the  ques- 
tioning may  be  used  in  a  later  trial. 

In  answer  to  questions,  the  Marine  Judge 
Advocate  Division  said:  "Under  military  law. 
no  person  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  may  question  another  per- 
son who  is  suspected  of  having  committed 
an  offense  unless  the  suspect  is  first  advised 
of  the  nattire  of  the  offense  of  which  he  la 
suspected,  of  his  right  to  remain  silent,  of 
the  fact  that  anything  that  he  does  say  may 
be  \ised  against  him  in  a  trial  by  coxirt- 
martial,  of  his  right  to  consult  with  a  lawyer 
and  to  have  a  lawyer  appointed  to  repre- 
sent him  and  be  present  with  him  during 
any  interrogation  and  of  his  right  to  termi- 
nate  any   Interrogation   at   any  time. 

"Once  a  military  lawyer  is  i^)polnted  to 
represent  a  suspect,  no  other  lawyer  may 
properly  question  the  8tii^)ect  without  the 
permission  or  presence  of  his  appointed 
counsel." 

How  much  warning  of  tb^  rights  the 
Marines  got  is  now  a  matter  of  controversy. 
A  Marine  major  has  since  said  he  did  warn 
them,  but  not  the  first  time  they  faced  ques- 
tioning. 

And  Lt.  Ambort,  Schwarz'  23-year-old  com- 
pany commander,  said  after  the  court-mar- 
tial verdict,  "If  Fd  been  smart,  I'd  have  told 
these  guys  down  there  not  to  talk  imtU  they 
saw  a  lawyer.  But  I'm  not  smart.  I  told  them 
to  talk." 

Several  attorneys  among  Marine  reserve 
officers  question  whether  a  Private  First  Class 
will  exercise  his  right  to  remain  sUent — even 
If  he  gets  the  warning — when  a  major  or 
lieutenant  colonel  is  doing  the  questioning. 
As  one  reserve  officer  said,  "This  Isn't  p<rtlce 
questioning  a  criminal.  This  Is  an  oflleo' 
questioning  a  boy  who  thlnka  he  must  con- 
fess." 

As  it  turned  out,  the  prosecutor,  Capt. 
Franz  Jevne,  based  much  of  his  case  on  a 
pre-trial  statement  Schwarz  made  to  mili- 
tary investigators.  That's  the  statement  In 
which  Schwaiz  said,  "When  the  flring  started. 
I  Joined  in." 

As  for  the  trial  Itself.  Stipe  said  the  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  prosecution  to  trj  to 
Impeach  Schwarz'  character  wotildnt  have 
been  allowed  in  any  civilian  court. 
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He  said  two  Marines  who  dldnt  know 
Scbwars  well  were  asked  If  they  would  be- 
lieve hUn  under  oath.  Both  said  no. 

At  the  trial,  Schwmrz'  defense  counsel. 
Capt.  Daniel  H.  Legear.  argued  that  Schwarz 
was  obeying  orders. 

"We  put  leaders  In  charge,"  he  said.  "We 
tell  subordinates  to  follow  the  leaders'  or- 
ders. Let's  not  crucify  the  private  who  obeys 
th06«  orders.  If  we  put  the  burden  on  the 
prlrate  to  decide  the  rlghtness  of  the  orders, 
we'll  have  a  lot  of  dead  Marines." 

He  was  responding  to  prosecutor  Jevne's 
argument  that  although  Schwarz  allegedly 
had  been  ordered  by  Herrod  to  fire  at  the 
civilians,  he  should  have  disobeyed  the 
order  as  "patently  unlawful." 

That  was  exactly  the  position  taken  by 
the  military  Judge  In  his  Instructions  to  the 
seven-officer  court. 

"A  Marine."  said  Lt.  Col.  Paul  St.  Amour, 
"la  a  reasoning  agent,  who  Is  under  a  duty 
to  exercise  judgment  In  obeying  orders  to 
the  extent  that  where  such  orders  are  manl- 
fectly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  authority  of 
the  one  giving  the  order  and  are  palpably 
Illegal  upon  their  face,  then  the  act  of  obe- 
dience to  such  orders  will  not  justify  acts 
pursuant  to  such  Illegal  orders." 

After  the  verdict,  defense  counsel  Legear 
commented:  "It  comes  down  to  when  can  you 
disobey  an  order.  And  they  Just  don't  tell 
these  kids  that." 

So  The  Star  asked  the  Marine  Corps  when 
Marines  are  first  told  that  they  are  supposed 
to  refuse  to  obey  "patently  unlawful  orders," 
how  are  they  told  and  how  often  Is  the  In- 
struction repeated. 

T^e  Marine  Corps  replied  that  one  of  the 
objectives  of  basic  training  is  "to  develop  a 
state  of  discipline  which  assures  respect  for 
authority  and  instant,  willing  obedience  to 
orders." 

"Such  an  objective."  the  Marine  spokes- 
man said.  "Is  essential  considering  the  fact 
that  the  basic  nature  of  any  military  orga- 
nization involves  the  need  to  motivate  men 
to  march  into  combat,  thereby  willingly  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  dangers  of  being 
maimed  or  killed. 

"In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  the  approach 
taken  In  Marine  training  is  ptosltlve  rather 
than  negative.  Marines  are  taught  that  dis- 
cipline and  obedience  to  orders  are  neces- 
sary to  the  creation  of  an  envlrotunent  of 
loyalty,  unit  spirit,  solidarity  and  teamwork 
and  that  It  is  these  quaUtles  which  permit 
survival  on  the  battlefield. 

"Marines  are  not  taught  in  training  to 
disobey  unlawful  orders  but  rather  to  obey 
lawful  ones." 

During  recruit  training,  the  Marine  spokes- 
man said,  all  Marines  receive  two  hours  of 
Instruction  in  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  again  after  they  complete  six  months 
of  active  duty  and  again  on  re-enllstment. 

Included  In  this  Instruction  are  the  arti- 
cles dealing  with  failure  to  obey  lawful  or- 
ders. In  accordance  with  the  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  "an  order  requiring  the  per- 
formance of  a  military  duty  may  be  Inferred 
to  be  legal,  but  an  act  performed  manifestly 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  authority  or  pursu- 
ant to  an  order  that  a  man  of  ordinary 
sense  and  understanding  would  know  to  be 
illegal  or,  in  a  wanton  manner  In  the  dis- 
charge of  a  lawful  duty.  Is  not  excusable." 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  Instructions  as 
they  were  read  into  the  Schwarz  case,  sev- 
eral Marine  reserve  officers  said  exi>ectlng 
an  enlisted  man  to  disobey  a  superior's  or- 
ders put  a  tremendous  burden  on  him  when 
he  had  been  taught  blind  obedience  to  or- 
ders. 

Col.  Marvin  Schacher  president  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association,  com- 
mented: "It's  a  matter  for  the  court,  but  it's 
not  possible  to  put  Marines  in  a  position  to 
weigh  each  order  given  as  to  the  probabilities 
and  likelihood  of  it  being  right  or  wrong. 
You  can't  run  a  war  that  way." 


The  stress  and  strain  of  a  situation,  he 
said,  in  large  part  dictates  what  a  man  does. 
The  more  Intense  the  strain,  the  less  a  man 
can  question  an  order. 

"The  further  removed  you  are  geographi- 
cally from  the  action. "  he  said,  "the  better 
position  you  are  in  to  say  'no,  this  Is  Im- 
moral or  illegal  and  I  won't  do  It."  But  you 
have  to  be  sure  you're  right  because  you'll 
be  called  on  to  answer  for  It  later." 

On  the  question  of  stress  the  night  of  the 
patrol  prosecutor  Jevne  said  the  patrol  was 
not  In  a  "combat  situation"  but  Schacher 
commented  that  "the  entire  area  Is  a  battle- 
field" and  a  Marine  reserve  officer  Just  back 
from  Vietnam  said  '  every  time  you  leave  the 
barbed  wire  around  the  base,  you're  in  a 
combat  situation." 

Another  Marine  reserve  officer.  Col.  Robert 
McKlnley  who  represented  a  young  Marine 
in  a  case  similar  to  the  Schwarz  case  and 
got  his  man  acquitted,  said  he  argued  suc- 
cessfully that  the  boy  believed  the  orders 
he  got  from  his  lieutenant  to  "kill  every- 
thing that  moves"  was  a  lawful  order. 

"Tou  can't  expect  kids  to  be  judges,"  he 
contended.  "If  they  tried,  the  military  orga- 
nization would  disintegrate.  What  I  might 
question  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  Is  certainly 
different  from  what  a  Pfc.  would  question." 

Retired  Maj.  Gen.  M.  Shoup,  former  com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  and  a  critic  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  was  asked  If  he  thinks  a 
boy  trained  at  Parris  Island  to  strict  obedi- 
ence should  be  expected  to  disobey  any 
order,  even  one  that  may  be  unlawful. 

His  reply  recalled  Schwarz  testimony  about 
avoiding  killing  a  baby. 

"I  think  it's  reasonable,"  the  general  said, 
"to  believe  that  any  man  committed  to  com- 
bat duty  must  surely  have  the  good  sense 
and  Judgment  which  would  cause  him  to 
know  that  It  Is  not  reasonable  and  expected 
that  he  fire  Into  and  kill  children.  There's  a 
question  with  women.  They  might  have  gren- 
ades. You  almoust  have  to  be  there  to  make 
a  Judgement  in  each  case,  but  It's  not  rea- 
sonable to  kill  children." 

Many  of  the  letters  reaching  the  home  of 
Michael  Schwarz'  parents — 300  arrived  in  two 
days — coupled  comforting  words  for  the 
parents  with  outrage  that  a  young  Marine 
should  be  expected  to  refuse  to  obey  an  order. 

Some  of  the  letters  enclosed  copies  of  pro- 
test letters  written  to  senators  and  the  White 
House. 

A  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war  from  Alex- 
andria, Va..  «-rote  President  Nixon  that  he 
could  not  understand  how  such  a  "travesty" 
could  have  occurred  as  the  Schwarz  convic- 
tion. 

"All  through  his  training,  a  soldier,  and 
particularly  a  Marine,"  the  veteran  vnrote,  "Is 
told  that  he  Is  not  paid  to  think.  Just  to 
obey;  he  Is  also  constantly  told  to  obey  and 
then  complain  but  never  vice  versa.  All  this 
training  Is  opposed  to  the  statement  of  the 
court." 

Urging  the  President  to  use  the  power  of 
his  office  to  set  Schwarz  free,  the  veteran 
added :  "Many  Americans  regard  this  convic- 
tion as  merely  a  propaganda  move,  but  since 
when  does  America  sacrifice  its  young  men  for 
such  a  petty  and  worthless  cause?" 

Michael  Schwarz,  son  of  a  steel  mill  fore- 
man disabled  in  World  War  n  and  the  next 
to  the  yovmgest  of  eight  children,  dropped 
out  of  high  school  at  16  to  Join  the  Marines. 
His  mother  knew  he  was  altering  his  birth 
certificate  but  since  he'd  wanted  to  be  a  Ma- 
rine since  be  was  12  years  old,  she  let  him 
do  It.  Three  of  her  other  sons  were  In  the 
Navy. 

The  parents  were  so  proud  of  the  four 
boys  that  they  erected  a  tall  flagpole  In  the 
front  yard  of  their  Weirton  home  and  flew 
the  flag  every  day — until  Mike's  conviction. 

The  senior  Schwarz  said  then  he'd  never 
'  fly   the   flag   again,   but  he   says   now   he's 
changed  his  mind  about  that. 

"You  can't  blame  this  on  the  flag,"  he  said. 


Mike  was  allowed  to  call  home  once  after 
his  conviction.  He  told  his  mother,  "If  we 
hadnt  shot,  they  would  have  shot  us."  Then 
he  was  cut  oiT. 

Mike's  19-year-old  wife  Linda  lives  with 
their  three-year-old  son  In  her  mother's 
trailer  In  a  heavily  wooded  area  near  Bulger, 
Pa.  The  state  representative  from  her  district 
John  L.  Brunner,  has  been  trying  to  Interest 
people  In  the  case.  "I've  been  expecting  a 
grass-roots  movement  by  a  veterans'  or  serv- 
ice organization  to  help  with  the  boy's  de- 
fense," he  said,  "because  It  will  be  a  great 
financial  drain." 

Help  in  the  form  of  a  highly  respected 
civilian  attorney  has  come  to  the  Schwarz 
family.  Pittsburgh  attorney  James  E.  Mc- 
Laughlin of  the  law  firm  of  McArdle.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Paletta  and  McVay  said  he  got 
Interested  when  a  United  Press  International 
story  quoted  the  elder  Schwarz  as  saying  all 
the  attorneys  In  the  area  were  afraid  to  buck 
the  government. 

"I  thought  It  was  horrible  that  nobody 
in  this  area  would  come  to  their  aid,"  said 
McLaughlin,  "so  I  volimteered." 

His  goal  Is  complete  vindication,  rather 
than  Just  a  reduction  of  sentence. 

"What  reduction  is  meaningful?"  he  asked. 
"I  don't  think  he  should  have  been  tried  at 
all  because  he  was  obeying  what  he  con- 
sidered a  lawful  order." 

He  cited  Supreme  Court  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  saying  "The  law  does  not 
require  detached  reflection  In  the  presence 
of  an  uplifted  knife." 

"The  knife  of  the  Viet  Cong  bangs  over 
these  boys  every  night,"  he  said.  "How  much 
detached  reflection  can  you  expect  of  boys 
who  are  trained  to  obey  Instinctively  and 
shoot  to  kill?" 

That  will  be  asked  again  tomorrow  when 
attorneys  for  Pvt.  Green  ask  Judge  John 
Lewis  Smith  Jr.  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order  to  put  off  his  court-martial  until  the 
suit  they've  filed  In  District  Court  can  be 
tried. 

The  court  will  be  asked  for  a  Judgment 
absolving  him  of  the  charge  of  unpremedi- 
tated murder  "by  reason  of  carrying  out  the 
orders  and  directives  of  his  superior  of- 
ficers .  .  .  while  engaged  on  a  "search  and 
destroy  mission"  as  a  member  of  said  'killer 
team.' " 

In  arguing  for  the  restraining  order.  Green's 
attorneys  said,  "He  acted  and  participated 
without  any  fault  or  wrong  doing  on  his  part 
under  the  specific  orders  and  instructions 
of  his  superior  officers  to  the  best  of  his  In- 
formation, knowledge,  experience,  ability,  ca- 
pability and  training  received  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps." 

McLaughlin  will  be  sounding  that  theme 
repeatedly  as  he  follows  the  Schwarz  case 
through  review  by  the  commanding  general 
in  Vietnam,  through  a  board  of  review  In 
Washington  and,  finally,  through  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals. 

Meanwhile,  Mike  Schwarz  will  be  confined 
first  in  Vietnam  and  then  at  a  naval  prison 
In  Portsmouth,  N.H.  And  young  Mrs.  Schwarz 
and  her  son  will  try  to  get  along  without 
their  allotment.  The  checks  were  cut  off  as 
of  the  day  Schwarz  was  sentenced  to  life 
Imprisonment  at  ^ard  labor. 

ExHiarr  2 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  12.  1970] 
The  Schwarz  AiTAia:   A  Jtjsiczai,  AiaocrrT 

When  war  begins,  the  morality  and  the 
logic  on  which  civilization  is  structured  must 
undergo  wrenching  alterations. 

It  is  demanded  of  soldiers  that  they  sus- 
pend most  of  the  moral  and  religious 
training  they  have  accumulated.  The  ulti- 
mate crime  of  a  peacetime  society,  the  taking 
of  a  human  life,  is  transmuted  by  the  fact 
of  war  Into  an  achievement  to  be  rewarded 
by  medals  and  promotions. 
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The  ethical  barrier  that  man  has  erected 
to  protect  his  civilization  from  the  Jungle 
that  surrounds  It  Is  breached  In  time  of  war. 
But  that  barrier  cannot  be  allowed  to  fall. 
Men  at  war  must  continue  to  act  within  set 
boundaries  of  permissible  behavior.  The 
brutalizing  process  of  combat  cannot  be 
total. 

The  dividing  line  between  duty  and  atroc- 
ity is  not  readily  distinguishable.  In  a  war 
such  as  that  In  Vietnam  the  division  is  par- 
ticularly blurred.  No  front  lines  separate  the 
combatants.  The  enemy  cannot  always  be 
Identified  by  uniform,  sex  or  age.  But  the 
fact  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  an  unsually 
difficult,  dangerous  Emd  dirty  war  does  not 
cancel  the  obligation  of  the  military  to  recog- 
nize an  atrocity  when  It  takes  place  and  to 
punish  those  who  are  responsible. 

Atrocities  would  appear  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  American  soldiers  at  My  Lai  In 
March  of  1968,  and  the  process  of  fixing  re- 
sponsibility, passing  Juogment  and  meting 
out  punishment  Is  under  way  In  the  military 
courts.  Another  atrocity,  smaller  in  scope  but 
not  less  horrifying,  took  place  on  February 
19  of  this  year  In  the  village  of  Son  Thang. 
And  In  the  Son  Thang  case,  military  author- 
ities have  moved  with  blinding  speed. 

Foiir  of  the  five  Marines  Involved  have 
been  accused  of  murder.  The  fifth  has  been 
granted  Immunity  In  return  for  his  willing- 
ness to  testify  for  the  prosecution.  One  of 
the  accused  has  been  acquitted  after  testi- 
fying that  his  revulsion  against  the  taking 
of  life  Is  such  that  he  has  never,  during  his 
entire  tour  of  combat  duty  In  Vietnam,  fired 
at  anyone  but  has  always  carefully  aimed  over 
the  heads  of  the  enemy.  One  of  the  defend- 
ants— Private  Michael  Schwarz,  age  20 — has 
been  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  life 
Imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 

That  conviction  compounds  the  battle- 
zone  atrocity  with  an  atrocity  by  court-mar- 
tial. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Incident  at  Son 
Thang  and  Its  aftermath,  written  by  Miriam 
Ottenberg,  The  Star's  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
Investigative  reporter,  was  printed  in  last 
Tuesday's  editions.  Prom  that  account,  it 
appears  that  Schwarz's  rights  were  violated 
and  that  the  the  appeal  process  may  result 
In  a  reversal  of  the  conviction  or  a  re- 
duction in  the  sentence.  But  more  shocking 
than  the  questions  raised  by  evidence  that 
Schwarz  was  questioned  by  a  Marine  major 
before  being  Informed  of  the  suspected  of- 
fense, of  his  right  to  remain  silent  or  his 
right  to  legal  counsel.  Is  the  clear  Impli- 
cation that  the  military  Is  embarked  on  a 
broad  misapplication  of  Its  own  system  of 
laws. 

The  body  of  law  that  governs  all  United 
States  servicemen — the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice — states  that  the  orders  of 
superiors  must  be  obeyed.  And  then  it  quali- 
fies this  unambiguous  statement  with  the 
observation  that  the  order  must  be  "lawful. " 
What  Is  an  unlawful  order?  It  is.  In  the 
words  of  the  Code,  one  "that  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary sense  would  know  to  be  Illegal." 

In  the  coiutroom  In  Vietnam,  well  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  battle,  the  Illegality 
of  the  order  to  Pvt.  Schwarz  appeared  clear 
enough.  The  five-man  f'search  and  destroy" 
mission,  under  the  conunand  of  a  20-year- 
old  lance  corporal,  walked  Into  the  quiet  vil- 
lage at  night.  Some  thr^  minutes  later,  16 
civilians — five  women  anas,  11  children — had 
been  shot  to  death.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony, the  order  given  repeatedly  by  the 
platoon  leader  was:  "Shoot  them.  Shoot  them 
all." 

The  order  was  Illegal.  But  does  It  there- 
for© follow  that  Schwarz  should  be  pun- 
ished with  a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment 
for  premeditated  murder?  By  any  reason- 
able application  of  logic,  he  shotild  not. 

The  Military  Code,  It  Is  true,  states  that 
unlawful  orders  need  not  be  obeyed.  But  this 


theoretical  legalism  Is  negated  by  the  fun- 
damental realities  of  military  life. 

A  recruit  in  any  branch  of  the  service  re- 
ceives saturation  training  In  one  basic  mili- 
tary requirement:  Orders  are  to  be  obeyed. 
There  Is  to  be  no  hesitation,  no  questioning 
of  the  logic,  no  consideration  to  the  legal- 
ity. There  must  be— particularly  in  com- 
bat— Instant  obedience.  Any  other  reaction, 
the  trainee  soon  learns,  is  met  with  swift 
and  severe  punishment. 

Such  a  system  la  dictated  by  the  brutal 
logic  of  war.  In  battle,  men  may  have  to  be 
ordered  into  a  situation  of  danger  so  extreme 
that  It  amounts  to  almost  certain  death. 
They  are  expected  to  follow  their  orders.  No 
superior  can  take  the  time  to  explain  the 
logical  necessity  for  an  action  that  may  seem 
unnecessarily  dangerous  or  Inhumanly  bru- 
tal. The  assumption  must  be  that  a  leader  is 
rational,  is  logically  motived  and  that — In  the 
absence  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary— any  order  given  Is  a  lawful  order.  The 
alternative  Is  military  chaos. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Military  Code's 
statement  that  the  rule  of  obedience  applies 
only  to  "lawful"  orders  is  meaningless? 

On  the  contrary,  the  qualifying  adjective 
retains  a  very  Important  meaning  as  the 
basis  for  a  defense  against  the  failure  to  obey 
an  order  that  can  be  shown  to  be  unlawful. 
A  soldier  who  has  the  moral  courage  and 
the  quickness  of  Intellect  to  recognize  an  il- 
legal order  for  what  it  is  can  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Code  as  a  legal  shield.  But  no 
soldier,  sailor,  airman  or  Marine  can  reason- 
ably be  obligated  In  a  combat  situation  to 
pass  Instant  judgment  on  the  legality  of  an 
order. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  If  an 
atrocity  is  committed,  responsibility  must  be 
fixed.  No  Solomon-Uke  judgment  is  required 
to  determine  where  such  responsibility  rests. 
The  man  who  gives  an  order  to  commit  an 
atrocity — not  the  mtui  who  carries  it  out — Is 
the  one  who  should  stand  trial. 

If  that  leader  was  g^ven  prior  orders  that 
prompted  his  Illegal  action,  then  the  gtiilt 
must  pass  up  the  chain  of  command.  But 
the  leader  on  the  scene  cannot  automatically 
be  absolved.  He  has  the  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion orders  given  In  non-combat  situations. 
He  has  the  time  to  reflect  on  the  legality 
of  the  orders.  And  the  responsibilities  of  com- 
mand Impose  an  obligation  to  do  just  that. 

This  Is  not  to  prejudge  the  case  of  the  20- 
year-old  lance  corporal  who  substituted 
for  the  regular  patrol  commander  on  the 
"killer"  mission  at  Son  Thang.  But  whatever 
the  outcome  of  this  trial.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
military  must  not  make  scapegoats  of  pri- 
vates who  do  what  they  are  trained  to  do: 
Obey  orders.  The  services  must  In  addition 
begin  to  temper  the  conditioned  reflex  of  un- 
questioning obedience  by  providing  noncom- 
missioned and  commissioned  officers  with 
some  realistic  guidelines  to  mark  the  indis- 
tinct border  between  necessity  and  atrocity. 

High  on  the  list  of  war's  tragic  byproducts 
Is  the  Inevitable  brutalizing  influence  It  ex- 
erts on  the  society  that  sponsors  It.  This  In- 
struction In  Inhumanity  must  not  be  aug- 
mented by  a  demonstration  of  Injustice  In 
the  military  courts. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


NERVE  GAS  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  of  the  Army  to  dump  65  tons  of 
liquid  nerve  agent  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  raises  serious  and  disturbing  ques- 
tions. Where  is  our  much-touted  concern 
for  ocean  conservation?  Can  we  continue 
polluting  the  resources  of  the  sea  and 
expect  to  survive?  How  is  it  that  the  U.S. 
Army,  operating  under  a  veil  of  secrecy 
and  callous  disregard,  could  be  allowed 
the  sole  power  of  decision  on  a  question 
of  far-ranging  ecological  and  social 
importance? 

I  submit  today,  Mr.  President,  evi- 
dence that  our  Government's  current 
scuttling  operation  flouts  the  simplest 
rules  of  commonsense,  ignores  significant 
scientific  evidence  on  the  potentially 
harmful  effects  of  this  sea  dump,  and  in 
so  doing  takes  unnecessary  risks  with 
the  ocean's  future — hence  our  future.  If 
we  are  to  overcome  the  challenges  of 
survival,  we  must  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  the  ocean  may  be  our  best  ally, 
maybe  oiu-  last  ally,  in  fighting  for  the 
future  of  mankind. 

The  traditional  misuse  of  the  ocean  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  the  garbage  and 
waste  of  human  society  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  Nor  can  we  afford  the  mis- 
takes of  a  decisionmaking  process  which 
ignores  the  testimony  and  advice  of  our 
best  minds.  There  has  been  gross  and 
willful  neglect  of  responsibility  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  in  the  handling 
of  the  nerve  gas  problem. 

First,  the  Army's  continuing  chemical 
warfare  program  has  consistently  failed 
to  plan  for  the  neutralization  or  safe  dis- 
posal of  these  deadly  weapons.  I  realize 
full  well  the  urgent  need  for  research 
and  development  of  chemical  warfare 
agents,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  let  the 
Soviet  UnicHi  and  Commimist  China  de- 
velop superiority  over  us  in  this  field.  But 
I  also  understand  the  necessity  for  safety. 
These  have  been  notably  lacking 
throughout  the  history  of  chemical  weap- 
onrj'  programs. 

The  M-55  air-to-ground  rocket,  the 
same  rocket  that  is  today  being  prepared 
for  scutUing  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  was 
designed  years  ago  without  any  consid- 
eration whatever  for  its  safe  and  easy 
demilitarization.  All  weapons  become  ob- 
solete, and  all  weapons  must  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  render  them  harmless  when 
they  become  outdated.  The  M-55  rocket, 
loaded  with  its  deadly  store  of  nerve 
gases,  could  not  be  easily  demilitarized, 
so  the  tdternative  is  to  dispose  of  the 
entire  rocket  physically.  Such  weaponry 
design  can  no  longer  be  sanctioned. 

Second,  the  Army  failed  to  consider 
the  alternative  methods  of  physical  dis- 
posal. Instead  it  took  the  easy  way  out, 
the  same  old  careless  way  it  had  taken  on 
two  previous  occasioiis.  They  chose 
simply  to  encase  them  in  concrete  and 
dump  all  these  toxic  agents  into  the  sea. 
Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  they  thought 
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The  rockets  may  end  up  out  of  sight,  Mr, 
President,  but  the  effects  may  come  back 
to  haimt  us  all. 

Instead  of  exploring  available  options 
for  land  disposal,  the  Army  encased  the 
current  shipment  of  gas  rockets  in  con- 
crete and  steel  and  chose  to  dump  them 
at  sea.  That  was  the  procedure  used  in 
earlier  programs  and  for  the  Army,  ap- 
parently, what  was  done  in  the  past 
was  good  enough  for  the  future.  I  have 
always  believed  that  we  are  supposed  to 
learn  from  the  past,  to  change  course 
once  we  have  erred,  rather  than  blindly 
continue  and  compound  the  mistakes  of 
yesterday. 

Only  after  a  storm  of  congressional 
and  public  protest  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  did  the  Army  grudgingly  consent  to 
even  look  at  other  possible  methods  of 
disposal.  Even  then,  its  heart  was  in  the 
old  way  of  doing  things. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  cite  the  laxity 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  failing 
to  pursue  land  disposal  and  both  the 
Army  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  rejecting  imderground  nuclear 
destruction  of  the  nerve  gas  rockets.  A 
land  disposal  method  was  first  recom- 
mended to  the  Army  by  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on  June 
25,  1969.  Public  and  congressional  pres- 
sure had  by  then  forced  the  Army  to 
solicit  the  advice  of  outside  experts.  Two 
days  later,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
also  recommended  land-based  disposal. 
And  in  July,  a  distingiiished  group  of  ex- 
perts, headed  by  Dr.  Paul  M.  Gross, 
emeritus  professor  of  chemistry,  Duke 
University,  and  chairman  of  the  Mimi- 
tions  Command  Advisory  Committee, 
chose  as  its  first  recommendation,  "use 
of  a  nuclear  device  to  completely  destroy 
them  in  one  explosion."  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory — and  this  is  highly  sig- 
nificant, Mr.  President — concluded: 

These  obsolete  cbemlcal  munitions  can  be 
reliably  destroyed  by  an  underground  nuclear 
explosion.  This  operation  can  also  be  con- 
ducted with  no  undue  or  untisual  onslte  and 
off-site  safety  hazard  If  the  structural  Integ- 
rity of  the  steel  shipping  vaults  can  be  as- 
sured through  the  time  of  emplacement  bole 
stemming. 

In  October  1969,  the  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  recommendation  was 
flatly  overruled  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  AEC.  Their  reasons  were  that  there 
was  a  strong  probability  of  adverse  pub- 
lic reaction  to  such  a  ventiu^  and  that  the 
proposed  plan  would  interfere  with  their 
projected  series  of  underground  nuclear 
tests.  Imagine  that.  Here  we  were,  faced 
with  the  problem  of  finding  the  safest 
and  best  way  to  rid  ourselves  of  these 
obsolete  weapons,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  decides  that  the  best  way 
might  mean  bad  public  relations.  As  for 
the  AEC  contention  that  atomic  neu- 
tralization would  delay  other  nuclear 
programs,  I  would  simply  point  out  that 
priorities  do  exist,  and  in  my  mind  the 
effective  dlsixisal  of  the  nerve  gas  should 
have  been  given  No.  1  priority.  The  fact 
Is  that,  had  the  AEC  used  an  existing 
nuclear  test  hole,  the  Job  could  have  been 
done  by  April  13  of  this  year,  1970.  Even 
tr  it  had  to  dig  a  new  hole,  the  task  could 
have  been  finished  as  I  stand  here  today, 
August  13. 


If  you  refer  to  the  report  made  by  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
you  see  that  various  sites  were  studied 
for  the  possibility  of  disposing  of  the 
nerve  gas  vaults,  two  at  Yucca  Flats  and 
one  at  Pahute  Mesa,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommended  the  Pahute 
site  over  the  Yucca  Flats  site,  say- 
ing that  in  this  way  we  would  not 
disturb  any  on-going  testing  by  the 
AEC  and  it  would  not  have  to  do  certain 
other  procedures  relative  to  personnel 
who  were  then  engaged  in  nuclear  testing 
at  the  Yucca  Flats  site.  If  we  take  the 
laboratory's  projected  weekly  schedules, 
interpolate  and  expand  them  from  a  5- 
day  workweek  to  a  7-day  workweek,  and 
take  out  the  contingency  time,  the  gas 
could  easily  have  been  destroyed  by 
now. 

There  is  some  contention  even  at  this 
moment  that  they  could  not  have  come 
under  the  August  1  deadline  recom- 
mended by  the  Gross  committee  as  the 
date  after  which  the  safety  of  these 
nerve  gas  rockets  could  not  be  guaran- 
teed. 

The  AEC  also  mentioned  safety  fac- 
tors, but  the  testimony  before  Congress 
last  week  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
no  meaningful  efforts  to  test  safety  con- 
siderations were  made.  I  can  onjy  con- 
clude that  the  AEC  was  protectliig  Its 
own  vested  bureaucratic  self-interest.  It 
was  guarding  Its  own  fiank  rather  than 
considering  the  long-term  effects  of  dis- 
posal by  non-nuclear  means.  Nuclear 
detonation  was  possible.  The  manpower, 
the  technology,  and  the  money  were 
there,  but  the  determination  was  not. 
Buck  passing  carried  the  day,  and  we 
were  back  once  again  to  the  old  plan  of 
dumping  the  gas  in  the  ocean. 

Fourth,  the  Army's  procedures  in  han- 
dling the  nerve  agent  rockets  were 
shocking  and  careless. 

For  example.  Army  witnesses  last  week 
were  forced  to  admit  that  they  had  com- 
pletely lost  track  of  two  large  lethal  gas 
shipments  sunk  off  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey  in  1967  and  1968.  Believe  it  or  not, 
in  this  day  of  computers,  sophisticated 
tracking  equipment  and  eJl  the  rest,  the 
Army  just  has  not  found  over  50,000 
rockets  previously  consigned  to  the  deep. 
Why  not?  Because  the  scuttled  cargo 
contained  no  instruments  to  pinpoint  the 
location  of  the  hulks. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  surveil- 
lance of  marine  biological  life  at  the  New 
Jersey  site  before  the  1667  and  1968 
dumpings,  and  they  finally  admitted, 
under  cross-examination,  that  they  have 
not  found  those  hulks  since.  So  obviously 
no  post-testing  of  marine  biological  life 
was  made  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  at 
the  area  where  this  nerve  gas  was 
dumped,  and  even  today  no  one  knows 
where  those  hulks,  with  more  than 
50,000  rockets  are. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  hap- 
hazard procedures  which  characterize 
the  whole  program.  The  list  is  legion. 
When  the  current  shipment  of  nerve  gas 
rockets  was  encased  in  concrete  coCQns 
18  months  ago,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
'  record  the  positions  of  the  entombed 
weapons.  Are  they  in  there  frontward 
or  backward?  Nobody  knows.  This  meant, 
of  course,  that  onsite  demilitarization  was 


impossible,  because  no  one  is  going  to  cut 
or  drill  through  the  steel  and  concrete 
and  thereby  risk  puncturing  and  deto- 
nating the  propellant  in  one  of  the 
rockets.  And  also,  the  enclosed  nerve  gas 
is  highly  lethal:  only  three-thousandths 
of  a  gram — a  drop  so  tiny  as  to  be  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye — can  kill  a  man 
within  1  minute. 

Why  the  rockets  were  encased  with 
their  live  fuel  is  also  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. And  when  they  were,  the  con- 
crete containers  were  placed  one  against 
the  other  and  exposed  to  the  intense 
summer  heat.  Not  until  the  public  out- 
cry of  1969,  and  only  after  strong  prod- 
ding from  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, did  the  Army  take  rudimentary, 
commonsense  precautions  to  avoid  a 
heat-induced  explosion.  Only  then  did 
the  Army  coat  the  outer  layer  of  steel 
with  reflective  heat-resistant  paint.  Only 
then  did  it  separate  the  coffins  from  one 
another  to  guard  against  triggering  them 
all  if  there  was  an  explosion  in  one.  It 
is  a  story  of  incompetence  hard  to  believe. 

Another  unsettling  fact:  Despite  all 
the  Army's  protestations  tliat  there  is 
almost  no  chance  of  sniper  sabotage,  we 
do  know  that  a  bullet  actually  penetrated 
the  steel,  concrete,  and  outer  rocket  cas- 
ing of  one  of  the  dummy  vaults  used  for 
testing  and  lodged  in  one  of  the  rockets. 
Today  we  can  all  breathe  a  little  esisier 
because  the  long  train  ride  is  over.  But 
I  felt  more  than  a  little  apprehensive, 
Mr.  President,  when  I  saw  in  the  news- 
papers pictures  of  hundreds  of  people  lin- 
ing the  routes  traveled  by  the  tow  trains. 
We  did  not  have  a  sniper  disaster,  but 
the  possibility  at  least  was  there.  And 
nobody  deserves  any  citation  because  the 
catastrophe  was  averted. 

Fifth,  and  most  important,  the  long, 
dismal  history  of  these  scuttling  projects 
shows  a  callous  and  flagrant  disregard 
for  the  ocean.  We  have  been  dumping 
the  most  lethal,  odious  products  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  into  the  environment  that 
we  know  least  about.  And  we  have  done 
so  contrary  to  the  advice  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished scientists. 

A  National  Academy  of  Sciences  group 
chaired  by  George  B.  Kistlakowsky,  a  dis- 
tinguished chemist  and  formerly  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science 
and  Technology  from  1959  to  1961,  ar- 
gued: 

We  believe  .  .  .  that  the  government 
should  set  an  example  to  private  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  of  minimizing  risks 
to  humans  and  damage  to  the  environment 
even  though  this  may  complicate  and  make 
more  costly  its  own  operations. 

This  group  went  on  to  suggest  that — 
All  such   agents  and  munitions  will  re- 
quire eventual  disposal  and  that  dumping  at 
sea  should  be  avoided. 

Such  advice  fell  upon  deaf  ears,  and 
the  Army  went  ahead  with  the  ocean- 
dumping  operation. 

The  honorable  Russell  Train,  currently 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  admitted  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  last 
week  that — 

Clearly,  the  potential  long-term  environ- 
mental effects  of  sealing  the  rockets  In  con- 
crete were  not  taken  Into  consideration  at 
the  time  the  decision  was  made. 
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Certainly,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
Army  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  ex- 
periment undone,  to  test  the  ocean  area 
where  the  gas  was  to  be  deposited.  Earlier 
warning  was  given  in  a  paper  presented 
by  the  staff  of  the  Sandy  Hook  Marine 
Laboratory  in  1969.  The  possible  biolog- 
ical destruction  of  dumping  gas  into  the 
sea  w£is  pointed  out.  But  nothing  in  the 
record  before  or  since  indicates  that  the 
Army  followed  this  up  with  biological 
monitoring— either  at  the  1967-68  site 
off  the  coasts  of  New  Jersey,  or  at  the 
current  site  off  the  the  coast  of  Florida. 
Since  the  New  Jersey  site  was  marked 
on  international  charts  as  a  munitions 
dumping  area,  the  Army  apparently  felt 
it  could  dispose  of  anything  and  every- 
thing there  with  impunity,  with  no  con- 
sideration for  the  impact  on  marine  life. 
And  the  same  appUes,  of  course,  to  the 
marking  of  the  Florida  site. 

Once  public  opinion  forced  the  Army 
to  seek  another  location  for  nerve  gas 
burials,  a  new  site,  16,000  feet  deep  and 
282  miles  off  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  was 
selected.  TMs  new  locale  was  over  twice 
as  deep  as  the  New  Jersey  site,  and  its 
environment  was  much  different.  Yet  not 
a  single  biological  test  was  made  in  this 
basically  unknown  environment.  Not  one. 
And  the  physical  and  chemical  tests 
which  were  hastily  made  were  sadly  in- 
adequate to  test  the  full  range  of  en- 
vironmental impact.  The  Army  con- 
tented itself  by  taking  a  number  of  pic- 
tiu-es.  and  then  tried  to  tell  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ocecmogrt^hy  that  no  impor- 
tant life  existed  at  that  dq?th— "so  do 
^  r»t  worry.  Just  leave  It  to  us." 

=>  I  asked  Dr.  Howard  L.  Sanders,  senior 

^  scientist  at  the   Woods  Hole  Oceano- 

grj«)hic  Institution,  about  this  last  week. 
He  quickly  dispelled  the  false  notion  that 
the  vast  stretches  of  the  deep  ocean  floor 
constitute  a  barren  and  desolate  waste- 
land. Rather,  said  Dr.  Sanders,  the  deep 
ocean  harbors  a  rich  and  varied  animal 
life.  The  diverse  marine  environment  at 
those  depths  is  finely  tuned,  and  the  var- 
ious life  forms  have  a  narrow  range  of 
tolerances.  Commenting  on  the  testing 
that  was  done  in  the  pre-dump  survey, 
and  the  relative  lack  of  testing  at  the 
drop  site  off  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Sanders 
stated: 

It  appears  that  a  somewhat  uncritical  ma- 
nia for  secrecy  has  created  a  needless  danger 
to  our  society  and  potentially  serious  al- 
though unmeasured  threat  to  the  marine 
environment. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
very  real  risks  to  deep  marine  life  in  this 
current  scuttling  operation.  Herein  we 
encounter  yet  another  Army  blunder.  In 
one  of  the  418  vaults — ^they  do  not  know 
which  one  it  is — there  is  a  mine  contain- 
ing 10.4  poimds  of  deadly  "STU  nerve 
agent.  On  land  and  against  humans  and 
other  piftn^mft'o.  V3:  is  200  to  400  times 
faster  and  more  effective  than  the  GB 
gas  which  comprises  the  remainder  of 
the  shipment.  In  sea  water,  VX  is  con- 
sidered less  toxic  them  GB  to  marine 
life,  but  we  now  know  that  it  retains  its 
power  much  longer.  It  can  last  for  up 
to  20  years;  and  in  that  time  who  knows 
what  evil  it  might  work? 

We  just  do  not  know  enough  about 
conditions  at  16,000  feet  to  make  con- 
fident Judgments  and  reassuring  public 


statements.  Until  many  more  tests  are 
conducted,  all  of  our  judgments  are 
tenuous  in  the  extreme. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  we  were  not  even 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Mid-Atlan- 
tic Ridge,  an  important  part  of  a  world 
ciixling  mountain  range  extending  over 
40,000  miles.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  how 
sketchy  our  Itnowledge  is  of  the  ocean. 

The  Army's  soothing  reassurances  rest 
ujwn  a  foundation  as  volatile  as  the 
M-55  rocket's  gas.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  In  1964,  a  munitions-laden  lib- 
erty ship  was  scuttled  off  the  New  Jersey 
coast.  Five  minutes  later,  it  exploded. 
To  this  day,  the  Army  is  uncertain 
whether  the  explosion  resulted  from  the 
impact  on  the  ocean  bottom  or  from  the 
tremendous  pressure  at  that  depth.  The 
blast  was  so  severe  that  it  registered  on 
seismic  instruments  all  over  the  world. 

On  another  such  scuttling  operation, 
the  vessel  exploded  on  the  way  down, 
causing  another  seismic  disturbance 
and  sending  a  600-feet-high  waterspout 
into  the  air.  Even  more  startling,  the 
SS  Robert  Louis  Stevenson — which  was 
supposed  to  sink  to  a  specific  depth  and 
then  explode  with  the  munitions  aboard, 
destroying  the  munitions  and  removing 
all  danger — sank  so  slowly  off  the  Aleu- 
tians that  it  drifted  into  water  too  shal- 
low to  detonate  its  fuses.  Consequently, 
it  is  still  there  intact,  and  today  it  is 
marked  on  the  charts  as  a  navigational 
hazard. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Army 
has  assured  us  that  no  more  sea-dump 
operations  are  planned  and  from  now 
on,  disposal  will  take  place  on  land.  I 
pray  this  is  correct.  But  I  insist  that 
we  follow  up  on  this,  that  we  initiate 
measures  to  guarantee  that  no  more 
lethal  chemicals  are  deposited  in  the 
ocean.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  avoiding  our  responsibilities.  We 
can  no  longer  sanction  one  small  sector 
of  the  Goverrunent  making  unilateral 
policy  decisions  affecting  the  future  of  us 
all. 

In  addition  to  a  rigorous  followup  on 
future  decisions,  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  professionally  respectable  surveys 
be  conducted  at  both  the  New  Jersey 
and  Florida  sites.  We  must  have  accurate 
data  on  all  the  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  conditions  in  the  dump  areas. 

I  recommend,  further,  that  the  Army 
be  required  to  furnish  annual  reports 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees, detailing  the  results  of  their 
studies,  smd  the  overall  status  of  its 
chemical  warfare  disposal  projects. 

I  recommend  also  that  the  Army  fur- 
nish this  body  with  data  as  to  the  volume 
and  location  of  nerve  agent  munitions — 
classified  material,  of  course,  to  be  given 
to  the  appropriate  chairmen  of  our  spe- 
cial Committees  of  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  and  to  the  leadership. 
We  are  told  only  that  the  current  ship- 
ment represents  a  small  percentage  of 
lethal  gases  stockpiled  around  the  world 
in  M-55  rockets,  howitzer  shells,  land 
mines,  aerial  bombs,  aircraft  spray  tanks, 
and  groimd-to-ground  missiles — all 
weapons  of  war. 

I  could  go  on  with  this  recitation,  Mr. 
President,  but  time  does  not  permit  a 
complete  presentation  of  the  facts. 

The  Army  has.  In  effect,  locked  us  all 


in  concrete.  The  hour  is  late,  and  the 
dumping  operation  will  not  now  be 
halt<id.  But  we  can  halt  future  steps 
which  would  imperil  the  ecology  of  the 
ocean.  We  are  dumping  not  only  nerve 
gas  into  the  deep,  but  also  city  wastes, 
lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  persistent  pesti- 
cides such  SIS  DDT,  oil  wastes,  and  coimt- 
less  other  effluents.  Off  of  the  Pacific 
coast  there  are  some  40  approved  dump- 
ing areas.  Off  the  Atlantic  seak>oard  there 
are  some  49.  Off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there 
are  34.  That  is  a  total  of  123  appproved 
dumping  areas,  approved  through  ig- 
norance and  operating  in  a  vacuum  of 
ignorance.  The  ocean  is  not  a  refuse 
dump  into  which  we  can  continue  casting 
om-  waste.  We  must  stop  polluting  the 
oceans,  and  we  must  stop  now. 

The  problem  of  the  ocean  is  the  prob- 
lem of  us  all.  Its  fate  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  those  whose  past  record  is  writ  large 
in  failure.  For  my  part,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography,  I 
am  determined  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  stop  the  needless  depredation 
of  our  marine  resources.  But  we  need 
help — ^help  from  the  American  people. 
Only  when  the  people  have  made  their 
wishes  clear,  only  when  the  people  have 
committed  themselves,  wUl  Government 
respond  with  a  meaningful  program  for 
the  future.  We  all  know  the  inertia  of 
Government,  its  slow  response  to  most 
problems.  The  only  way  to  galvanize  it 
into  action  is  for  the  people  to  make  their 
voices  heard — not  just  to  articulate  en- 
vironmental quali^,  but  it  is  time  to 
practice  what  we  preach.  Too  often,  we 
just  deal  with  the  politics  of  problems 
rather  than  with  Uie  problems  them- 
selves. It  is  time  for  the  President  to  get 
involved,  too.  instead  of  relaying  word 
through  his  press  secretary  on  this  par- 
ticular important  subject  that  he  would 
take  no  part  in  this  debate. 

I  submit  also  that  the  ocean's  future 
rests  not  with  just  one  nation,  but  with 
all  nations.  So  I  suggest  that  serious  ef- 
forts be  made  to  develop  increased  inter- 
national cooperation  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  sea.  The  hour  is  already  late 
but  not,  I  hope,  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  important  com- 
mittee meetings  in  course.  Both  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  among  other 
committee  members,  have  participated 
very  actively  in  the  hearings  we  have  had. 
They  both  wanted  to  be  heard  on  this 
subject  and  Join  generally  in  these  re- 
marks. I  am  sure  they  will  at  a  later  time 
elaborate  and  c(»nment  on  our  hearings, 
but  they  wanted  the  Record  to  reflect — 
which  is  certainly  appreciated  by  me — 
their  vital  interest  in  his  important  sub- 
ject. 

BCr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 
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Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allek).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  2  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and  scop«  of  the  exemption  provided  there- 
in: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  17570.  An  act  to  amend  title  IX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  ex- 
tend and  Improve  the  existing  program  re- 
lating to  education,  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  in  the  fields  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  stroke,  and  other  related  dis- 
eases, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  18110.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  programs 
of  assistance  to  the  States  and  localities  for 
comprehensive  health  planning;  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
xmderstanding  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  now  considering  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  T.  A.  Phillips,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  to 
the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Power.  I  understand  that  in  his  new  posi- 
tion with  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Mr.  Phillips  will  continue  to  draw  a  pen- 
sion from  his  former  employer,  the  Ari- 
zona Public  Service  Co.,  which  Is  a  so- 
called  "regxilated"  utility. 

I  suggest  that  before  this  appointment 
is  made,  it  be  cleared  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  in 
connection  with  a  man  who  is  supposed 
to  be  in  a  regulatory  agency,  regulating 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing 
a  pension  from  the  Arizona  Public  Serv- 
ice Co. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  administra- 
tion apply  the  same  standards  to  its  ap- 
pointment that  it  Is  demanding  that  we 
apply  in  Congress  and  be  applied  else- 
where. 

I  am  concerned  about  putting  a  man 
In  a  regulatory  position  who  is  on  the 
payroll  of  an  industry  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  regulate.  I  think  the  ethics  are 
clear  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  Interest, 
but  I  have  misgivings  even  about  the 
legality  of  the  appointment 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

HJi  8208.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modern- 
ize certain  restrictions  upon  the  application 
and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein; 

HJl.  17570.  An  act  to  amend  title  IX  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  ex- 
tend and  Improve  the  existing  program  re- 
lating to  education,  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  In  the  fields  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  other  related  diseases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJt.  18110.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  programs  of 
assistance  to  the  States  and  localities  for 
comprehensive  health  planning. 


HOUSE  PTT.TJI  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referrecL  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated. 

H.B.  8298.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modern- 
ize certain  restrictions  upon  the  application 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senate  that  at 
12  noon  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  the 
amendment  (No.  808)  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 
The  time  between  11  a.m.  and  12  noon 
is  under  control  and  will  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion at  this  time  is  that  a  request  should 
be  made  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  business,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  read  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R,  17123.  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  808)  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  could 
be  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  have  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  more  time  to  be  allowed  on  the 
pending  amendment  than  was  requested 
yesterday.  The  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  during  the  only  10  min- 
utes when  I  WM  not  in  this  Chamber 
yesterday.  I  was  not  consulted  and  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Thus,  the  manager  of 
this  bill  was  caught  imaware  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  not  complaining.  I  am  just 
stating  facts.  E\'en  though  I  hate  very 
much  to  ask  for  more  time,  I  may  be 
compelled  to  do  it. 

The  Senator  who  handled  the  legis- 
lation under  consideration,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  Is  tied 
up  in  the  committee,  of  which  he  Is 
chairman,  and  it  may  be  impossible  for 
him  to  be  here  between  now  and  noon. 

Since  this  is  an  attack  on  that  legis- 
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lation   to   a    degree.   I   think   that  the 
Senate  would  want  to  hear  from  the 
nonmilitary  committee. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  attempts  to  do  is  not 
to  attack  any  legislation  or  to  reduce 
Its  effectiveness  in  any  way.  Quite  the 
contrary.  What  the  amendment  attempts 
to  do  is  to  enforce  a  law  which  we  passed 
last  year  and  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  January  1,  1970,  requiring  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
whenever  it  engages  in  any  significant 
action  that  could  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  environment,  or  whenever  it 
proposes  any  major  legislative  measures, 
to  make  a  report  on  the  effects  of  that 
on  the  environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
that  time,  there  have  been  only  75  re- 
ports made  by  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Par  less  than  there  should  have 
been.  But  of  the  75,  only  one  has  come 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  environmental  experts 
say  the  Department  of  Defense  is  respon- 
sible for  80  percent  of  the  pollution 
caused  by  the  Federal  Government. 

That  one  report,  which  was  made  with  5 
respect  to  the  placing  of  poisonous  gas 
in  the  ocean,  the  Department  of  Defense 
refused  to  issue  a  report  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  gas  across  the  country  al- 
though, of  course,  many  people,  not 
just  conservationists,  were  concerned 
with  the  possible  environmental  effects 
of  that  transportation. 

Again,  this  is  in  no  way  designed  to  In- 
hibit or  restrain  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  all.  Its  only  purpose  is  to  see 
that  a  report  Is  filed.  The  benefit  of  the 
report  will  be  to  alert  Congress  to  the 
cost  of  weapons  systems,  the  cost  of  test- 
ing, the  cost  of  maneuvers,  and  the  cost 
of  a  big  contract  all  in  environmental 
terms.  We  are  aware  of  the  money  cost. 
We  should  be  made  aware  of  the  cost  to 
our  environment. 

It  will  also  enable  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Congress  to  consider 
what  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  mitigate  and  re- 
duce environmental  effects  so  that  we 
know  they  have  given  consideration  to 
the  environmental  consequences.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  attempts  to  do. 

I  think  it  is  a  modest  amendment  and 
a  limited  amendment.  If  there  is  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  modify  it  or  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense so  that  it  would  not  in  any  way  in- 
hibit, slow  down,  or  delay  them.  I  want 
to  do  it.  But  we  want  to  do  it  in  such  a 
way  that  we  do  not  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  the  amendment,  of  course,  which 
is  to  prevent  pollution. 

The  main  moral  force  behind  it  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  calls  on  the 
cities.  States,  counties,  tjid  private  Indus- 
try to  reduce  their  pollution  at  consider- 


able sacrifice,  certainly  the  least  we 
should  do  would  be  to  require  the  biggest 
department  of  Government  to  make  a 
report  on  the  environmental  conse- 
quences, the  pollution  consequences,  of 
the  activities  of  that  department. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  attempts 
to  do. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
my  right  to  ask  for  additional  time  be- 
cause of  the  reasons  already  given,  I  yield 

myself  15  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  prepared  here  and 
now  to  discuss  this  amendment  on  its 
merits  from  the  opposition  standpoint. 
There  are  only  foiu-  or  five  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  time  and  a  vote  is 
scheduled  for  12  noon,  so  that  I  do  not 
see  how  It  is  possible  to  pass  on  this  mat- 
ter on  its  merits  within  that  time. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  who  is  try- 
ing to  get  to  the  Chamber,  is  tied  up  in 
committee  as  its  chairman  right  now,  but 
he  handled  the  original  bill. 

One  of  the  basic  points  in  connection 
with  this  amendment — I  am  not  speak- 
ing against  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  I  am  for  it  and  support  it— 
but  this  amendment,  in  great  measure, 
undertakes  to  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  cannot  make  contracts 
for  weapons  until  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  amendment  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  all  appropriations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  would, 
in  effect,  become  permanent  law.  Equally 
important,  it  would  affect  prior  year 
moneys  not  yet  expended,  so  that,  we 
would  be,  in  effect,  laying  down  a  special 
law  and  tying  up  the  money  for  the  hard- 
ware in  the  military  procurement  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

If  enacted,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  for  any  project  or  activity  In- 
cluded In  six  general  categories  enumer- 
ated In  the  amendment  until  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  102(1)  and  102 
(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  bill  purports 
merely  to  require  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  comply  with  the  existing  law; 
in  fact,  it  will  complicate  implementation 
of  that  law. 

The  proFKJsed  amendment  will  Inter- 
fere with  the  orderly  execution  of  many 
important  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Let  us  examine  the  ^lecific 
term.<;  of  the  proposed  amendment,  which 
refer  to  the  following  two  sections  of  the 
&ct ' 

Section  102(1)  of  NEPA  requires  that 
the  policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws 
of  the  United  States  be  interpreted  and 
administered  in  accordance  with  the 
NEPA  policies; 

SecUon  102(2)  (C)  of  the  NEPA  re- 
quires all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  prepare  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  environmental  aspects  of  every 
recommendation  or  report  on  proposals 


for  legislation  and  other  major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  The  statement  will 
accompany  the  proposal  through  agency 
review  processes,  and  copies  of  it  will  be 
furnished  to  various  agencies  and  per- 
sons. 

The  problem  is  one  of  time.  That  is 
the  key  to  this  matter.  Mr.  President. 
The  amendment  would  make  the  provi- 
sions of  NEPA  effective  during  fiscal  year 
1971. 

That  is  the  present  year.  NEPA  does 
not  establish  deadlines  for  compliance 
with  provisions  of  sections  102(1)  and 
(2)  (c) .  Those  who  drafted  those  sections 
that  are  already  in  the  law  know  that 
deadUnes  were  impracticable  so  early 
in  the  game.  That  is  boimd  to  have  been 
the  basis  of  it.  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  establish  hard,  firm  deadlines  and 
datelines  at  such  an  early  date. 

Section  103  of  NEPA  established  July 
1,  1971,  as  the  date  by  which  Federal 
agencies  will  propose  to  the  President 
such  measures  as  are  needed  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  into  con- 
formity with  the  intent,  purposes  and 
procedures  set  forth  in  that  act.  This 
amendment,  though,  would  set  that  time 
back  a  year  and  make  It  be  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  establishment  of  that  date  is  clear 
recognition  of  the  complexity  and  diCB- 
culties  involved  in  implementing  this  im- 
portant legislation.  Establishing  the 
necessary  organization,  procedures,  both 
intra  and  interagency,  and  putting  these 
into  effective  operation  is  a  monumental 
task  which  takes  time. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment may  well  evolve  in  the  normal 
implementation  of  NEPA.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  proposed  amendment 
should  be  injected  at  this  time  because 
It  would  disrupt  the  action  which  is  being 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
cooperating  with  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  following  In- 
terim guidelines  issued  by  that  Council 
to  all  Federal  agencies. 

Another  problem  which  results  from 
the  proposed  amendment  involves  the 
description  of  projects  or  activities  which 
are  made  subject  to  section  102(2)  (C). 
This  determination  should  be  made  as 
part  of  the  normal  implementation  of 
the  act.  It  should  include  direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  Defense.  In  my  view, 
it  is  presumptive  to  preempt  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  agencies  and  Council 
which  have  been  charged  directly  and 
specifically  by  law  with  this  responsibil- 
ity. Definitions  should  be  drawn  by  the 
experts  In  these  agencies  who  are  closest 
and  most  versed  in  the  technicalities  of 
these  matters  as  they  pertain  to  the 
unique  missions  and  responsibilities  of 
each  agency.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  "jump-the-gim"  on  this  whole 
process. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  implication  of  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  was  that  when  the  {u:t  was 
paJssed,  It  would  not  be  complied  with 


for  a  year  and  a  half  imtil  guidelines 
were  worked  up.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  read  the  language  of  the  act,  it  does 
not  suggest  that  at  all. 

The  section  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers says  that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  review  their  present 
statutory  authority,  administrative  regu- 
lations, and  current  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  there  are  any  deficiencies  or  in- 
consistencies therein  which  prohibit  full 
compliance  with  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

What  the  act  provides  is  that  they 
have  a  year  and  a  half  to  determine 
whether  there  is  anj'  legal,  I  repeat  legal 
reason  why  they  cannot  comply.  In  the 
meantime  it  was  certainly  contemplated 
that  they  must  file  reports  and  that  they 
would  not  continue  for  a  year  and  a  half 
with  whatever  pollution  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  might  be  engaged  in  with- 
out any  improvements. 

The  best  evidence  of  that  is  that  75 
reports  have  already  been  made,  and  the 
Defense  Department  has  only  made  one; 
80  percent  of  the  pollution  and  one 
report. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  

The  act  we  are  talking  about,  NEPA, 
was  approved  January  1,  1970.  One  of 
the  delays  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality 
Control  which  was  set  up  by  that  act 
finally  issued  implementing  guidelines  in 
early  May  1970,  which  in  turn  were 
further  implemented  by  agency  instruc- 
iiona  and  guidelines  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  were  is- 
sued on  August  8, 1970. 

So,  half  a  year  was  gone  before  the 
Council  issued  guidelines.  Some  time  had 
to  pass  in  which  to  allow  the  Department 
to  get  their  guidelines. 

I  was  in  a  hearing  this  morning  and 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe  em- 
phasized that  he  worked  on  this  matter 
and  got  a  man  in  charge  of  environ- 
mental compliance  and  was  able  to  abol- 
ish an  ofiSce  and  set  this  up  without  ask- 
ing Congress  for  an  additional  secretary. 
I  commend  him  for  that. 

They  had  to  nish  around  and  get  ready 
to  create  a  new  bureau  within  the  de- 
partment and  get  ready  for  compliance. 
I  do  not  know  of  tmy  department  that 
had  a  more  serious  problem  than  did 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is 
fair  and  considerate.  I  know  that  he  has 
the  same  objective  I  do.  He,  too,  would 
like  to  prevent  pollution  and  recognize 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
setting  an  example  and  should  not  be 
dragging  along  In  these  matters. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  In 
view  of  the  Senator's  position — ^whlch  I 
respect,  although  I  disagree— suppose 
that  I  modify  my  amendment  to  pro- 
vide as  follows: 

None  of  the  tunda  autbortsed  to  t» 
appropriated  by  this  act  or  any  other  act  or 
for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  may  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
June  30,  1971,  for  any  project  or  activity 
described  in  this  section. 
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This  would  do  several  things.  It  would 
exempt  the  Defense  Department,  in  ef- 
fect, from  the  amendment  for  a  fiscal 
year.  It  would  delay  the  effectiveness  of 
this  until  the  last  deadline  set  in  the 
basic  law  had  been  reached. 

Would  the  Senator  feel  that  this  would 
be  a  reasonable  and  fair  accommoda- 
tion? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  suggestion.  I  will  cer- 
tainly consider  it 

I  think,  though,  that  the  committee 
which  handled  this  measure  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Congress,  headed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksok) 
and  who  handled  the  bill  on  Uie  floor, 
should  have  a  major  part  in  any  decision 
made  about  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  Ut- 
Ing  to  arrange  his  affairs  so  that  he  may 
come  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  expect  him 
shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  suggestion.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  trying  to  arrange  it  so  that  he 
can  get  to  the  floor  to  be  heard.  I  will 
continue  with  my  explanations  here,  as 
we  see  it,  on  the  requirements  of  the  bill. 

I  emphasize  that  it  took  5  months  after 
the  bill  passed  for  the  councU  to  get  their 
regulations.  There  certainly  should  be  a 
reasonable  period  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  get  theirs,  by  August. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  did  it.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  proof  here.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  except  the  general  statement 
that  they  have  been  dragging  their  feet. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  hearings.  Maybe 
there  are  some  facts.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  there  have  been  any  hearings  on  this 
matter — none  that  I  know  of. 

I  imagine  that  they  have  about  as  hard 
a  job  with  such  a  large  activity  and  so 
many  operations  as  any  department,  and 
perhaps  more  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  with  my 
statement  with  reference  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

NEPA  has  qualifying  language,  by  de- 
liberate design,  to  recognize  that  the  im- 
plementation of  all  the  provisions  should 
not  be  absolute.  Section  101(b),  for  ex- 
ample, states  that  it  must  be  "consistent 
with  other  essential  considerations  of 
national  policy."  Section  102  states 
"to  the  fullest  extent  possible"  agen- 
cies shall  comply.  I  must  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  proposed  amendment, 
which  is  expressed  In  absolute  terms 
relative  to  restrictions  on  the  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  funds  and  Its  imple- 
mentation during  fiscal  year  1971,  Is  not 
compatible  with  the  broader  Intent  of 
the  law. 

The  control  of  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment is  a  complex  matter.  The  act 
represents  the  first  attempt  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  deal  comprehensive- 
ly with  this  important  subject.  The  im- 
plementation of  the  act  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  recently  established 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  working 
closely  and  constantly  with  the  Council 
In  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law.  The  Council  has 
distributed  Interim  Ouldelines  relating 
to  section   102(2X0    for  the  FedersJ 


agencies  to  follow.  They  are  interim  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  technical  and 
difficult  subject  matter  with  which  they 
deal,  and  the  Council  needs  to  obtain  ex- 
perience in  this  area  in  order  to  develop 
permanent  programs.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  create  obstacles  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Council.  It  not  only 
requires  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
comply  with  the  1969  act,  but  it  defines 
what  the  provisions  of  that  act  are  by 
enumerating  specific  categories  of  activi- 
ties for  which  the  Department  must 
comply  with  the  act.  whether  or  not 
those  activities  would  otherwise  be  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  the  act  itself. 

In  substance,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  can  be  expected  to  delay 
many  important  projects  for  the  reason 
that  funds  could  not  be  expended  until 
the  reports  called  for  In  the  law  have 
been  submitted. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  gets 
ahead  of  the  present  law;  it  gets  ahead 
of  the  siu^eillance  of  the  parent  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  «md  Insular  Affairs;  and  it  gets 
ahead  of  the  whole  program  in  picking 
out  the  Department  of  Defense  in  adding 
these  additional  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a 
quonmi  call,  the  time  to  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  attentlm  of  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment take  place  at  1  o'clock  rather 
than  12  o'clock,  because  of  circumstances 
which  none  of  us  foresaw  at  the  time 
the  request  was  made.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  fixing  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the  time 
until  1  o'clock  will  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin a  few  questions.  Unfortimately, 
I  was  not  In  the  Chamber  yesterday 
when  he  made  his  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  on  my  time.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  realize 
we  were  under  controlled  time. 

I  have  a  brief  r^sum^  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator proposes  In  his  amendment.  The 
Senator  states: 


Tbe  Department  of  Defense  Is  responsible 
lor  80  percent  of  the  pollution  caused  by  the 
Federal  Qovernment. 

That  is  a  rather  large  flgure.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  could  give  an  explana- 
tion of  that  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  This  was  an 
estimate  made  by  an  expert  on  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality.  The  rea- 
son he  estimated  it  this  high  is  that  this 
Is  the  biggest  department;  this  is  the 
department  that  has  almost  1,000  ships, 
26,000  planes,  and  which  engages  in  test- 
ing of  all  weapons,  and  that  kind  of 
thing. 

Looking  at  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  whole,  we  know  that  that  part  of  the 
Government  that  expends  its  funds  in 
areas  such  as  service  on  the  national 
debt  and  social  security  checks  paid  out, 
engenders  no  pollution;  and  of  course 
some  other  agencies  for  example:  Trans- 
portation, do  engender  pollution.  But 
Defense  is  No.  1. 

Also,  if  there  Is  a  particular  contract 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  country,  where 
a  small  town,  as  has  happened,  might 
get  a  billion-dollar  contract,  this  brings 
In  a  great  number  of  people,  which  af- 
fects land  use  and  sewage,  and  the  en- 
vironment problem  could  be  serious. 

I  do  not  say  we  should  stop  or  delay 
the  contracts  for  a  minute.  I  say  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  a  responsibility 
to  say  they  are  aware  of  the  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  environment  and  to  Indicate 
what  alternatives  are  available  to  meet 
that  situation,  and  the  pltms  to  reduce 
the  adverse  effect.  That  Is  what  the  re- 
port would  achieve. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  Senator's 
paper  the  Senator  states : 

4.  The  amendment  states  that  no  funds 
for  the  military  for  a  specific  proposal  or  ma- 
jor action  "significantly  affecting  tbe  human 
environment"  In  this  or  other  Acts  may  be  ex- 
pended untU  the  military  compiles  with 
the  law. 

I  imderstand  what  the  Senator  Is  try- 
ing to  get  to,  but  I  can  think  of  weapons 
systems  on  which  reports  cannot  be 
made  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  might  happen. 

I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  estimate  the 
effect  on  a  community  by  moving  a  mili- 
tary base,  or  a  large  manufacturer  mov- 
ing a  plant  to  a  more  favorable  location. 
I  can  understand  how  studies  could  be 
made  on  existing  equipment. 

To  give  an  example,  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  talk  lately  about  pollution  that  is 
going  to  be  caused  by  the  SST.  the  747 
and  its  large  engines,  tmd  all  the  large 
air  buses.  The  truth  Is  there  is  less  pol- 
lutants coming  from  these  engines  than 
from  the  727  or  the  707;  the  truth  Is  that 
when  water  vapor  is  released  from  these 
engines  the  carbon  monoxide  molecules 
are  turned  to  water  and  there  is  no  pol- 
lution at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  may 
well  be  right,  but  we  had  some  contrary 
testimony  which  indicates  that  the  SST 
would  provide  more  pollution  per  passen- 
ger mile  flown,  and  so  forth.  But  that  is 
In  controversy.  All  that  has  to  be  done  in 
this  case  is  to  file  a  report.  If  the  opinion 
just  expressed  is  the  conviction  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  all  they  have  to  do  is 
say  that. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  would  be  the 
nature  of  the  report? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  nature  of  the  re- 
port is  spelled  out  in  the  public  law  it- 
self, and  I  quote  from  it.  This  is  not  my 
amendment;  this  is  the  law  now  ceo.  the 
statute  books.  It  reads: 

Include  In  every  recommendation  or  re- 
port on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a 
detailed  statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on — 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  tbe  pro- 
posed action, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented, 

(III)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 
(Iv)  tbe  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment   and   the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(v)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

Once  again,  it  is  hard  to  sptell  these 
things  out.  They  just  have  to  do  the  best 
they  can.  The  report  can  be  concise.  They 
can  speak  in  general  terms  about  it.  What 
they  have  to  do  is  make  a  report.  They  do 
not  have  to  stop  the  contract.  They  sim- 
ply say  what  they  have  done  to  show  the 
Impact  on  the  environment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  there  any  pen- 
alty In  the  existing  law  for  not  com- 
plying? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  Is  no  penalty. 
That  is  why  the  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. There  Is  no  effective  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  provide  some  kind  of  ef- 
fective sanction.  At  the  present  time  It 
could  be  argued  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  some  other  agencies  are  vio- 
lating the  law  and  not  complying  with  it. 
Ordinarily,  people  are  fined  or  sent  to 
jail  for  violating  the  law.  All  we  are  do- 
ing here  is  providing  that  If  they  do  not 
comply  with  the  law,  they  will  get  no 
funds.  Compliance  with  the  law  is  going 
to  take  no  great  sacrifice.  It  will  tsJce  no 
substantial  amount  of  time,  or  It  should 
not.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  effect,  the 
amendment  would  require  a  report  as  a 
prerequisite  for  the  spending  of  moneys 
for  the  t3rpes  of  activities  s{>ecifled? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  assume  the 
money  has  been  authorized  and  appro- 
priated. How  would  that  be  controDed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  money  had  «d- 
ready  been  authorized  and  appropriated, 
the  only  way  we  could  control  It  would  be 
in  the  event  the  Defense  Department 
were  to  engage  in  a  significant  action — 
this  Is  what  the  basic  law  says — that 
had  not  been  contemplated  before,  but 
for  which  moneys  were  available.  Say 
they  wanted  to  change  the  kind  of  weap- 
ons ssrstems  they  had,  which  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  environment.  At  the 
time  they  wanted  to  go  ahead  with  the 
new  project,  they  would  be  required  to  file 
a  report.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment would  be  very  restrictive  on  on- 
going projects  or  in  delaying  new  projects 
because  of  this  requirement.  I  am  in 


sympathy  with  what  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  do.  I  personally  think  the  law 
can  do  that.  If  they  are  not  complying 
with  the  law,  I  think  we  can  bring  the 
necessary  pressure. 

I  do  not  like  the  pressure  of  holding 
back  money  that  is  badly  needed  for 
research  and  development  to  find  out 
these  things,  or  for  the  development  of 
weapons  systems  that  we  must  have,  be- 
cause many  times  we  have  to  sort  of 
guess.  I  would  not  be  able  to  tell  the 
Senator,  for  example,  that  the  B-l's  en- 
gines will  not  pollute,  or  if  I  said  they 
would  pollute,  I  could  not  tell  the  Sena- 
tor how  much  they  would  pollute.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  really  knows. 

In  this  general  field,  the  Air  Force 
would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  with 
their  planes.  So  would  the  Army,  So 
would  the  Navy. 

With  respect  to  an  oceangoing  ship, 
I  think  anyone  who  has  ever  been  on 
one  knows  that  it  pollutes  the  water.  But 
can  anything  be  done  to  change  that, 
for  example?  If  we  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  Navy  to  build 
a  new  ship,  can  we  expect  the  Navy  to 
produce  a  clean  ship  that  leaves  no 
pollution? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  la  an 
excellent  example  of  how  this  provision, 
il  made  effective,  could  provide  protec- 
tion to  the  environment.  The  Navy  dis- 
charges garbage  from  Its  tremendous 
ships.  They  take  action  which  results  in 
pollution,  in  harbors  and  other  areas. 
All  we  ask  is  that  they  be  aware  of  It, 
that  they  are  conscious  of  It,  and  that 
they  have  considered  alternatives  and 
are  trying  to  do  their  best  to  mitigate 
it  In  ways  they  can.  The  amendment  does 
not  require  that  they  do  ansrthing  but 
make  Congress  aware  of  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  to  prevent  pollution  of  the 
environment. 

We  must  recognize  that  if  we  are  try- 
ing to  be  tough  about  cracking  down  on 
Industrial  polluters,  the  least  we  can  do 
in  the  Federal  Government  is  to  require 
the  biggest  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  file  a  report,  when  It  does  not 
really  have  to  comply  with  the  law  at 
all.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  a  modest, 
limited  proposal.  If  we  could  arrive  at 
sanctions  other  than  through  limiting 
funds,  I  would  be  happy  to  consider  any 
other  way  which  could  bring  pressure 
on  them  to  file  a  report. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  they  really 
intend  to  do  anything.  They  have  Indi- 
cated that  they  have  some  guidelines, 
but  they  are  weak,  as  I  shall  indicate 
later. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  far  more  in- 
terested in  what  they  do.  If  the  Senator 
Is  interested  only  in  receiving  a  report, 
I  do  not  think  that  goes  far  enough. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  that  I  saw  last 
week.  On  Sunday  I  flew  out  West  and 
took  my  boat  down  to  San  Diego.  As  I 
wp£  coming  out  of  the  harbor,  coming 
back  to  San  Diego,  here  came  a  great, 
big  freighter  which  was  washing  out  its 
bilges.  This  is  done  by  every  ship  in  the 
world.  Why  cannot  we,  either  by  State 
law  of  California,  or  by  Federal  law, 
make  It  Illegal  to  flush  bilges  out  except, 
say,  100  miles  at  sea? 


That  is  the  kind  of  action  I  am  In 
favor  of  taking  to  get  at  what  the  Sen- 
ator proposes. 

For  example,  we  have  said  to  the 
mining  companies  in  my  State,  where 
we  produce  52  percent  of  the  copper  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  that  in  2  years 
they  have  got  to  get  the  smoke  out  of 
their  stacks;  we  do  not  care  whether  they 
produce  copper  or  not.  I  think  the  same 
kind  of  action  could  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  pollution  of  our  streams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think  It 
is  sufficient  just  to  ask  for  a  report  and 
not  demand  that  something  be  done.  If 
the  report  is  made,  for  example,  and  they 
say.  "This  weapon  will  pollute,"  what 
would  the  Government  do,  under  the 
Senator's  proposal? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  other  Federal  agen- 
cies are  sufficiently  sensitive — ^if  not,  we 
can  make  them  sensitive— to  criticism 
and  action  by  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive. If  It  Is  sufficiently  disclosed  that 
there  is  pollution,  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  action.  That  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Jackson  bill  which  became  law 
and  has  been  in  effect  since  January  1 . 

It  woiild  not.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  perfectly  correct;  it  would  not 
by  Itself  stop  any  pollution,  but  it  would 
require  the  agency  to  Idoitify  it  and 
to  demonstrate  that  they  have  consid- 
ered alternatives  to  it,  and  it  would  put 
the  overseeing  agencies  In  Congress  and 
the  administration  in  a  position  to  know 
what  was  at  stake,  and  how  the  en- 
vironment was  being  damaged  by  Fed- 
eral action. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  pursue  the 
amendment  a  little  bit  further.  I  want 
the  Senator  to  understand  that  I  am  In 
complete  symp>athy  with  what  he  Is  try- 
ing to  do.  My  feeling  Is  that  we  have 
already  provided  the  mechanism.  If  It 
is  not  working,  let  us  perfect  the  mech- 
anism, and  not  add  more  law  to  what 
we  ah-eady  have. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  amendment 
would  apply  not  only  to  fiscal  year  1971, 
but  to  any  expenditure,  including,  of 
course,  prior  year  moneys,  being  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment.  Insofar  as  the 
reporting  requirement  is  concerned,  and 
could  cause  some  real  delays  in  major 
programs;  am  I  correct  In  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat his  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  amendment  would  awJly  not 
only  to  fiscal  year  1917  funds,  but  also 
to  any  other  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  It  would  apply 
in  the  sense  that  those  funds  might  con- 
ceivably be  used  to  fund  new  action;  and 
If  new  action  with  funds  that  have  al- 
ready been  provided  Is  contemplated, 
that  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  environment,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  be  reqxiired  to  file  a  report. 

Of  course,  let  me  say  that  as  far  as 
this  amendment  Is  concerned,  I  think 
the  Implication  of  the  Senator's  qoes- 
tlon  is  quite  correct  that  where  the  funds 
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have  been  appropriated,  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  reclaim  those  funds;  they 
have  been  appropriated. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  their  past  ac- 
tion would  not  free  them  from  at  least 
a  moral  requirement  of  indicating  what 
effect  the  new  action  would  have  on  the 
enviroimient.       

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  let  us  say, 
for  example — and  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  others— that  the  Navy  discovers  a 
new  atomic  submarine  is  emitting  waste. 
They  did  not  think  It  would  happen;  it 
did  not  happen  on  earlier  models,  but 
the  last  one  they  built,  they  discover,  Is 
putting  out  waste — not  atomic  waste, 
necessarily,  but  waste.  In  other  words,  it 
is  polluting. 

What  effect  would  the  Senator's 
amendment  have  on  another  submarine 
of  the  same  type  that  was  being  con- 
structed, say,  at  Norfolk? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  only  have  an 
effect  if  we  have  fimds  in  this  bill  that 
would  provide  for  the  consideration  of 
that  particular  submarine.  Just  because 
there  are  similar  submarines  which  are 
polluting  the  environment  would  not 
absolve  the  further  action  with  respect 
to  a  submarine  to  be  constructed  in  the 
future.  They  would  still  liave  to  file  a 
report  indicating  what  effect  this  has 
on  the  envii-onment,  and  what  the  alter- 
natives are.  with  a  view  to  preventing  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  pursue  this 
just  a  httle  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  further  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  the  Senator 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  to  the  Senator's 
comment,  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ment to  prior  j'^ear  funds  will  pose  serious 
administrative  problems,  no  matter  what 
.the  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
might  be. 

For  example,  in  a  competitive  contract, 
where  the  life  of  the  bid  remains  over  60 
days  after  the  contracts  have  been  re- 
vealed, there  might  not  be,  in  many 
instances,  time  to  assess  the  environ- 
mental impact,  and  this  might  impose  a 
problem  on  any  beginning  implementing 
date.  I  can  see  grave  reservation  on  a 
manufactiver's  part  on  getting  into  a 
competitive  bid  where  this  problem  might 
exist. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  this  is  difficult, 
but  again,  it  does  not  require  any  action 
on  the  part  of  a  contractor  or  on  the  part 
of  the  Defense  Department  except  the 
filing  of  a  report  indicating  what  the 
pollution  might  be. 

It  is  true  that  when  they  file  that  re- 
port, there  may  be  indications  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  going  to  have  to 
change  its  approach  and  take  a  more  ex- 
l)ensive  approach  that  would  have  an 
effect  on  the  contract. 

But  I  think  once  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  clear  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  going  to  have  some  prob- 
lems, and  that  this  is  something  to  con- 
sider as  they  move  ahead  on  these  con- 
tracts. » 

The  whole  point  to  consider  is  that  If 
we  are  serious  about  preventing  pollu- 


tion, this  is  the  minimal  action,  certainly, 
we  would  have  to  take.  It  would  be  effec- 
tive under  the  present  law,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  require  reports  not  now  being 
made. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator's  intent,  nor  what 
he  is  saying,  but  I  caimot  see  that  just 
the  filing  of  a  report  is  going  to  help  the 
thing. 

Let  us  say  they  admit  they  have  a 
weapon  that  will  pollute.  I  think  the 
answer  should  then  be,  "Let  us  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  it  nonpollutlng." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  But  there  is 
no  one  who  asks  that  question  now. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Senator's  amendment  for 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  we  would  be 
made  aware.  We  would  be  in  a  position, 
then,  to  consider  the  cost,  not  only  in 
terms  of  money,  but  in  terms  of  environ- 
mental destruction,  which  may  be  more 
serious,  even,  than  money.  We  would  at 
least  know  about  it.  and  could  consider 
our  options  at  the  congressional  level, 
when  we  decide  to  fund  one  weapon  In- 
stead of  another,  or  do  our  best  to  per- 
suade the  Defense  Department  to  adopt 
measures  which  would  reduce  pollution. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  failed  to  report  under  the 
existing  law.  then  I  think  that  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  discussing  this  matter 
on  the  floor  should  wake  them  up.  I  am 
amazed  that  they  have  not  done  it,  al- 
though I  have  to  say  that  I  can  under- 
stand their  inability  to  do  it,  because  of 
the  complete  lack  of  knowledge,  in  many 
cases,  of  what  the  weapon  might  do  in 
the  way  of  pollution. 

I  think,  too,  that  in  the  long  run  you 
could  stretch  this  thing  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 

In  other  words,  let  us  say  tliat  we  are 
going  to  build  a  tank,  and  the  factory 
that  builds  it  is  polluting  a  stream,  and 
the  Defense  Department  reports  that 
fact.  Then  what  penalties  do  we  have  to 
use  on  the  manufacturer,  who  is  pollut- 
ing the  stream  that  is  getting  the  De- 
fense Department  in  trouble  because  they 
need  the  weapon? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  of  course,  all 
we  get  out  of  this  law  and  my  imple- 
mentation of  the  law  would  be  a  report. 
It  is  true  there  are  other  provisions;  I 
would  hope  we  can  provide  those,  and 
make  them  much  stronger  on  the  Fed- 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  additional  min- 
utes. And  much  stronger,  perhaps,  on  a 
State  and  local  level,  to  prevent  air  pol- 
lution. 

That  is  a  different  issue.  But  we  should 
have  the  awareness  of  whether  or  not 
the  Defense  Department  or  other  agen- 
cy— and  I  intend  to  broaden  this  as  we 
go  along  to  cover  the  Transportation  De- 
partment, public  works,  and  so  forth — 
so  that  we  will  at  least  know  what  pollu- 
tion effect  our  actions  have,  and  so  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  act  to  discourage 
pollution. 

It  may  well  be  that  as  we  go  down  the 
line,  and  pollution  gets  worse  in  our 
coimtry,  we  may  want  to  take  more  seri- 


ous action;  but  at  least  now  we  can  take 
the  first  step,  and  make  that  first  step 
meaningful — not  just  pass  a  law,  as  we 
did  last  year,  and  have  it  flouted  and 
ignored. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me  if  anyone  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
operations  under  this  law  has  made  a 
speciflc  request  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? I  wonder  if  he  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  to  submit  these  reports. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  aware  of  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  just  gotten  action  by 
the  Defense  Department,  after  my 
amendment  was  introduced.  They  have 
enunciated  some  gmdelines  which  they 
expect  to  put  into  effect,  and  that  action 
was  only  taken  within  the  last  72  hours 
or  so  by  Deputy  Secretary  Packard,  who 
indicated  that  there  are  some  guidelines 
he  wants  to  follow.  I  have  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  those  guidelines;  I  think  they  are 
pretty  weak,  and  ignore  some  important 
areas  that  could  result  in  environmental 
pollution.  But  nevertheless,  they  have  be- 
gim  to  take  action. 

After  all  the  Defense  Department  has 
very  able  people  in  it,  including  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Deputy  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  have  5  more 
minutes,  to  complete  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  I  am  sure  they 
were  aware  of  this  Jackson  bill  when  It 
was  passed.  I  brought  it  up  with  the 
Defeiise  Department  when  its  repre- 
sentatives appeared  before  my  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee.  I  asked  them  why  ^ 
they  did  not  comply,  and  was  told  that  It  ^ 
was  in  the  pipeline.  x 

So  they  are  aware  of  the  law,  and  just 
have  not  complied  with  it.  It  seems  to 
me  we  need  some  muscle  in  order  to  make 
that  compliance  effective. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  be  wrong  in  this,  but  I  am  informed 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  sub- 
mitted 26  or  27  reports  since  this  law 
became  effective,  and  I  believe  it  was  only 
set  up  on  the  8th  of  this  month. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, as  I  understand,  is  operating  in  the 
public  works  area.  In  making  these  re- 
ports, such  as  on  dimiping  certain  mat- 
ters in  a  lake  in  connection  with  dredg- 
ing on  a  public  works  project,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  in  this  capacity.  Is  working 
as  a  part  of  our  public  works  effort,  not 
as  a  part  of  our  defense  effort,  primarily. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  fact  that  this  law  has  only 
been  effective,  we  might  say,  since  Au- 
gust 8,  might  have  some  bearing  on  the 
matter? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  law  has  been  in 
effect  since  January  I,  1970. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know,  but  the 
machinery  was  not  set  up.  It  has  not 
been  a  working  organization,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  since  the  flrst  part  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  since  the  flrst 
part  of  this  month,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  begim  to  take  cognizance,  since 
we  introduced  the  amendment,  and  since 
they  have  begun  to  get  some  questions 
and  pressure  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee;  at  least,  he  has  been  asking 
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about  this,  and  why  they  have  not  com- 
plied with  it.  But  75  reports  have  been 
made,  including,  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  26  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  a 
number  by  other  agencies;  only  one  by 
the  Defense  Department  in  coimecUon 
with  any  military  action,  and  that  was 
the  burying  of  the  poisonous  chemicals 
in  the  ocean. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  with  respect  to  a  matter 
that  occurred  while  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  was  out  of  the  Chamber  momen- 
tarily?   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  proof  shows  that 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Control 
did  not  issue  their  guidelines  until 
April  30,  1970.  The  Defense  Department 
came  along  on  August  8, 1970,  with  theirs, 
which  was  a  mighty  good  run  for  the 
money,  and  that  was  only  a  few  days  ago. 
Today  is  the  13th. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
put  that  in  the  Record? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  unaware  of 
that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  memo- 
randum printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 

from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  the  Issuance  of  guide- 
lines is  not  necessary  for  compliance  with 
the  law.  When  they  contemplate  a  new 
action  or  propose  legislation,  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  can  issue  a  report  without 
waiting  on  guidelines  either  from  the 
Environmental  Control  Administration 
or  from  the  Defense  Department.  TTiey 
know  that  the  law  requires  this,  and  the 
law  ^as  effective  as  of  January  1.  They 
did  not  say  that  the  enactment  would 
not  take  place  until  the  later  date. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  one  more 
comment  to  make,  and  I  would  like  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  respond. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment 
sets  up  six  categories  of  activities  that 
must  be  complied  with  prior  to  the 
spending  of  money.  The  1969  act  Is  cast 
In  much  broader  terms  and  does  not 
specify  the  activities  to  be  covered.  It  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  agency.  The 
amendment,  as  I  see  it,  goes  beyond  the 
intent  of  the  act  Insofar  as  attempting 
to  specify  the  activities  to  be  covered  is 
concerned.  The  act  was  purposely  left 
broad  because  of  its  pioneering  char- 
acter. Would  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
assumption? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  I  would  not 
agree. 

What  we  tried  to  do  in  setting  forth 
these  speciflc  areas  was  to  recognize  that 
the  failure  of  the  department  to  comply 
had  been  perhaps  because  the  law  itseU 
had  been  so  general;  that  they  did  not 
feel  that  anything  they  were  doing — al- 
though they  were  doing  many  things 
that  could  obviously  have  an  advent  ef- 


fect on  the  environment — would  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  envlrorunent. 

We  specified  particular  areas,  and  It 
seems  to  me — if  the  Senator  would  go 
over  those  areas — that  if  the  DOD  ob- 
jects to  these  guidelines,  it  means  they 
do  not  mean  business  about  stopping  pol- 
lution. It  Includes  "developing,  construc- 
tion, and  testing  of  any  weapons  system 
which  significantly  affects  the  environ- 
ment." 

If  you  are  going  to  have  an  effective 
Environmental  Quality  Act  requiring  re- 
ports from  agencies  which  are  polluting 
the  environment,  it  should  be  required. 

Another  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that 
in  our  amendment  we  specified  that  the 
transportation  or  transfer  of  dsmgerous 
substances  or  devices,  and  this  is  explic- 
itly left  out  of  the  Defense  Department 
guidelines.  They  are  not  going  to  report 
on  that,  and  I  think  they  should. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  engaging  in  this  colloquy.  It  has 
cleared  up  some  points. 

My  reaction  at  the  end  of  this  ex- 
change is  that  we  are  not  giving  the  De- 
fense Department  or  any  other  depart- 
ment time  to  get  going  under  this  act, 
because  they  have  only  had  a  relatively 
few  days.  I  think  that  the  Senator  and 
I.  if  we  were  engaged  in  a  business,  would 
expect  departments  in  our  business  to 
report  promptly.  But  we  have  been 
around  this  Government  long  enough  to 
know  that  those  things  do  not  happen 
in  the  Federal  Government,  eis  he  and  I 
would  like  to  have  these  things  happen. 
I  would  like  to  have  them  submit  these 
reports.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  them  a 
little  more  time. 

If  Secretary  Laird  is  politically  smart, 
as  I  know  him  to  be,  I  think  that  the 
discussion  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
will  give  him  the  needed  nudge  to  get 
going  with  these  repwrts,  even  though  re- 
ports have  been  made. 

As  I  say,  my  knowledge  of  weaponry 
and  weapons  and  manufacturing  leads 
me  to  believe  that  in  many  cases  there 
Is  no  way  that  the  Defense  Department 
can  make  a  report  that  would  satisfy  the 
environmentalists  of  this  country,  and  I 
am  one  of  them. 

There  are  areas  that  I  think  they  can 
correct  themselves  and  start  correcting 
inunediately,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
mere  discussion  of  this  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  would  suffice. 

I  dislike  to  see  another  law  where  we 
already  have  a  law.  If  there  are  defi- 
ciencies In  the  other  law,  let  us  amend 
that  law  and  not  get  Into  the  business  of 
controlling  the  expenditure  of  funds  that 
are  asked  for  and,  I  might  stiy,  thanks 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  are  get- 
ting extremely  tough  to  get.  I  dislike  to 
see  It  made  any  tougher. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
raises  a  very  understandable  objection. 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that 
the  Defense  Department  should  have 
more  time. 

In  the  flrst  place,  let  me  point  out  that 
they  have  had  more  than  7  months 
now.  It  went  into  effect  on  January  1  of 
this  year.  They  have  not  complied  so  far. 
We  can  say  that  they  have  had  this 


much  notice  and  they  ought  to  comply 
from  now  on. 

To  accommodate  the  further  allowance 
of  time,  I  am  willing  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  funds 
would  only  be  withheld  after  June  30, 
1971,  which  will  give  them  an  entire 
year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial compromise  on  my  part,  and  It 
would  give  them  all  the  time  In  the 
world — a  full  year  and  a  half  from  the 
time  of  enswjtment — in  order  to  come  into 
line  with  what  the  law  requires. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  yield  the  floor. 

KxHiBrr  1 

IMTKUM  OXTIDEUNXS  ON  ENVIRON  MENTAL 
SrATKlfXNTS 


Pending  the  publication  of  a  D6D  Direc- 
tive on  the  National  Environmental  Policy, 
thla  memorandum  provides  Interim  guidance 
with  regard  to  the  general  policies  and  pro- 
cedures required  by  Section  102(2)  (C)  of 
Public  Law  91-190,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (NKPA);  Bxecu- 
Uve  Order  11614;  and  the  Interim  Qulde- 
Unee  for  Statements  on  Major  Federal  Ac- 
tions Affecting  the  Environment  published 
by  the  Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality 
(CTEQ) .  This  memorandum  will  amplify  these 
documents  by  (a)  Identifying  actions  re- 
quiring environmental  statements;  (b)  clari- 
fying procedures  for  obtaining  the  Informa- 
tion and  reviews  required  for  their  prepara- 
tion; (c)  designating  officials  responsible  for 
the  preparation,  review  and  disposition  of  en- 
vironmental statements;  (d)  Insuring  proper 
coordination  of  such  actions,  Including 
consultation  with  appropriate  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies;  and  (e)  explaining  re- 
quirements for  providing  timely  public  In- 
formation on  proposals  for  legislation  and 
other  major  actions  having  potential  signifi- 
cant adverse  effects  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 

2.  BACKCKOtrND  tNTOSMATION 

Section  101  Of  the  NEPA  has  established 
the  Federal  policy  on  environmental  quality. 
Section  102  of  the  NEPA  directs  that  the 
poUcles,  regulations  and  public  laws  of  the 
United  States  will  be  Interpreted  and  ad- 
ministered  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  In 
accordance  with  the  NEPA.  Section  102(2) 
(C)  of  the  NEPA  requires,  among  other 
things,  that  there  be  Included  with  every 
reconunendatlon  or  report  on  propoocJs  for 
legislation  and  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  na- 
tural environment  a  detailed  five-point 
statement  of  the  environmental  Impact  of 
the  Intended  action. 

The  NEPA  further  directs  that  prior  to 
submitting  the  final  environmental  state- 
ment, the  responsible  Federal  official  shall 
consiilt  with  and  obtain  the  comments  of 
any  Federal  agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by 
law  or  special  expertise.  Copies  of  such  state- 
ments and  the  comments  and  views  of  the 
appropriate  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies 
which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce 
environmental  standards  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  President,  the  CEQ  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  wUl  accompany  the  proposal  through 
the  existing  agency  review  processes. 

The  CEQ  has  provided  Interim  Guidelines 
herewith  attached  to  assist  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies  and  establishments  to  Im- 
plement the  NEPA. 

S.    POLICT 

a.  At  the  Inception  of  a  major  action.  In- 
cluding the  f««paration  of  recommendations 
on  reports  or  proposals  for  legislation  of 
primary  concern  to  the  Department  of  De- 
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fenae.  the  Office  ot  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Military  Departments.  Organization  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Department  of 
Defense  Agencies  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
DoD  components)  shall  make  an  assessment 
of  the  probable  ecological  and  environmental 
Impacts  of  that  action. 

b.  In  the  continuation  of  an  existing  pro- 
gram which  was  Initiated  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  NEPA.  DoD  components  wUl 
similarly  assess  the  environmental  impact  of 
the  proposed  continuing  action. 

c.  If  these  appraisals  Indicate  that  (1)  a 
significant  adverse  environmental  effect  will 
result  frcxn  a  proposed  action  or  a  proposed 
legislation  or  (2)  a  proposed  action  la  likely 
to  be  controversial  with  respect  to  environ- 
mental effects,  a  flve-polnt  draft  environ- 
mental statement  will  be  prepared  In  accord- 
ance wltfi  this  memorandum. 

4.    ACTIONS    REQUnUNO    EWVIRON  MENTAL 

STATKMCNTS 

a.  The  necessity  for  submitting  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  should  be 
evaluated  In  accordance  with  the  attached 
CEQ  guidelines.  If  In  the  best  Judgment  of 
the  DoD  component,  the  proposed  action  will 
cause  Important  adverse  changes  In  natural 
surroundings.  Including  effects  on  man,  wild 
life,  plants,  fish  and  marine  life,  or  will  re- 
sult In  sut>stantlal  controversy,  submission 
of  an  environmental  statement  Is  required. 
To  assure  that  the  requirements  of  the  NEPA 
are  met,  DoD  components  will  Interpret 
broadly  the  scope  of  the  term  "slgnlflcant 
adverse  environmental  effect." 

b.  Activities  or  actions  of  the  following 
types.  In  particular,  should  be  assessed  care- 
fully for  the  necessity  of  preparing  an  en- 
vironmental statement: 

(1)  Real  estate  acquisitions,  outleases  of 
land,  and  developments  of  new  installations; 

(2)  Construction  at  Installations  of  major 
mission  changes  which  will  result  In  a  slg- 
nlflcant Impact  on  the  surrounding  com- 
munities or  natural  resources; 

(3)  Initiation  of  the  development  of  new 
weapons  systems  whose  noncotnbat  use  may 
adversely  affect  the  environment; 

(4)  Programs  for  weapons  testing; 

(5)  Large  scale  training  operations; 

(8)  Programs  for  utilization  of  pesticides 
and  herbicides; 

(7)  Proposed  legislation  which.  If  enacted, 
would  Initiate  commitments  of  natural  re- 
sources, result  In  possible  degradations  of 
the  environment,  forecast  changes  in  the 
use  of  land,  or  alter  population  concentra- 
tions. 

c.  Examples  of  some  activities  or  actions 
which  normally  would  not  require  submis- 
sion of  an  environmental  statement  Include 
the  following: 

(1)  Improvement  projects  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  and  water  pollution; 

(2)  Routine  training  operations; 

(3)  Combat  operations; 

(4)  Transportation  of  munitions; 

(6)  Activities  or  actions  In  foreign  coun- 
tries (However,  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion V.  I  of  DoD  Directive  5100.60  are  to  be 
complied  with.); 

d.  Separate  guidance  will  be  Issued  re- 
garding environmental  protection  require- 
ments of  contractors  in  their  performance 
of  contracts  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

e.  Projects  or  Programs  Initiated  Before 
January  1.  1970.  Consistent  with  the  above 
guidelines,  an  environmental  statement  Lhall 
be  Hied  on  actions  significantly  adversely 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  environment 
even  though  the  actions  arise  from  projects 
or  programs  initiated  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  NEPA  on  January  1,  1970.  Where  It  Is 
not  practicable  to  reassess  the  basic  course 
of  action,  further  Incremental  majbr  actions 
should  take  into  account  environmental  ccAi- 
sequences  not  fully  evaluated  at  the  outset 
of  the  project  or  program. 


(.  In  cases  where  the  DOD  component  has 
any  doubt  about  the  necessity  of  preparing 
an  environmental  statement  for  a  particular 
proposed  action,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  Environ- 
ment)   (OASD  (H&E) )  should  be  consulted. 

5.    PREPABATION    OF    AN    KNVIXONUXNTAI. 
STATKMENT 

An  envlromnental  statement  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  DOD  component  which  is 
proposing  the  Intended  activity,  is  proposing 
the  legislation,  or  is  the  principal  agency 
concerned  with  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
statement  must  include  the  following  in- 
formation : 

a.  Predictions  of  the  probable  total  impact 
of  the  proposed  action  on  the  eniHronment. 
This  shall  Include  commentary  on  the  direct 
Impact  on  some  part  of  the  environment 
such  as  the  clearing  of  forests  or  the  pollu- 
tion of  air  or  water  resources,  as  well  as  the 
more  threatening  dangers  associated  with 
changes  in  existing  ecosystems.  Likewise,  any 
benefits  to  the  environment  resulting  from 
the  proposed  action  shall  be  mentioned. 

b.  A  statement  of  any  adverse  eninron- 
mental  effects  which  cannot  be  avoided 
should  the  proposal  be  implemented.  This 
would  Include  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to 
which  aesthetically  or  culturally  valuable 
surroundings,  human  health,  high  standards 
of  living,  and  other  of  life's  amenities  would 
be  sacrificed. 

c.  A  list  of  carefully  developed  alternatives 
to  the  proposed  action  that  might  avoid  some 
or  all  of  the  adverse  environmental  effects. 
Include  with  these  alternatives  economic, 
technical  and  operational  considerations,  as 
well  as  their  environmental  Impact. 

d.  Exposition  of  the  relationship  between 
local  short-term  uses  of  the  environment  and 
the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long- 
term  productivity.  For  this  exposition,  as- 
essment  of  the  actions'  cumulative  and  long- 
term  effects  la  required.  Short-term  uses  are 
to  be  construed  as  those  not  affecting  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

e.  An  inventory  of  all  irreversible  and  ir- 
retrievable commitments  of  natural  resources 
which  toould  be  involved  if  the  proposed  ac- 
tion should  be  implemented.  This  section 
should  identify  the  extent  to  which  the  ac- 
tion curtails  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

e.     PROcxssnfO    knvixonmcntal    statzicknt 

OBICINATCD  BT  A  DOO  COMPONENT 

a.  Submission  of  Draft  Statement  to  "the 
OASD  (HAS).  The  cognizant  DoD  compo- 
nent shall  prepare  a  draft  environmental 
statement  In  accordance  with  paragraph  5 
above  and  submit  3  copies  to  the  OASD 
(H&E).  This  submission  will  be  accom- 
plished prior  to  any  formal  review  outside 
the  DoD. 

b.  Review  of  Draft  Statement  by  the  OASD 
(H&E).  The  OASD  (H&E)  shall  review  the 
draft  statement  and  obtain  comments  from 
other  appropriate  elements  of  OSD.  The 
OASD  (H&E)  shaU  then  communicate  with 
the  originating  DoD  component.  Indicating 
concurrence   or  recommending  changes. 

c.  Submission  of  Draft  Statement  to  the 
CEQ.  Following  receipt  of  the  OASD  (H&E) 
review  and  concurrence,  the  originating  DoD 
component  shall  submit  10  copies  of  the 
draft  or  revised  draft  statement  to  the  CEQ. 
A  copy  of  revised  draft  statements  shall  be 
sent  to  the  OASD  (H&E) . 

d.  Review  of  Draft  Statement  by  Other 
Federal  Agencies.  Immediately  after  submis- 
sion of  the  draft  statement  to  the  CEQ.  the 
originating  DoD  component  shall  solicit  the 
views  of  other  Federal  agencies  having  Juris- 
diction by  law  or  special  expertise  with  any 
of  the  environmental  problems  associated 
with  the  proposed  action  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  8  of  the  attached  CEQ  guidelines. 

e.  Review  of  Draft  Statement  by  State  and 


Local  Agencies.  Concurrently  with  solicita- 
tion ot  the  views  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
the  originating  DoD  component  shall  solicit 
comments  from  State  and  local  agencies 
when  the  environmental  Impact  of  a  pro- 
posed action  is  pertinent  to  those  agencies. 
A  slgnlflcant  degree  of  public  Interest  In  the 
proptosed  action  or  similar  previous  actions 
would  be  one  Indication  of  the  pertinence  of 
the  Issue  to  State  and  local  agencies.  Also, 
the  need  for  State  or  local  authorizations 
to  enforce  environmental  standards  would 
necessitate  solicitation  of  their  remarks. 
Comments  on  the  draft  environmental  state- 
ment may  be  obtained  directly  or  by  publi- 
cation of  a  summary  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
may  specify  that  comments  of  the  rele- 
vant State  and  local  agencies  must  be  sub- 
mitted within  60  days  of  publication  of  the 
notice. 

f.  Submission  of  the  Final  Statement  to 
the  CEQ.  After  concluding  the  review  process 
with  other  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies. 
10  copies  of  the  final  environmental  state- 
ment including  10  copies  of  all  comments  re- 
ceived shall  be  forwarded  to  the  CEQ.  When 
appropriate,  a  presentation  of  the  problems 
and  objections  raised  by  other  agencies  in 
the  review  process  and  the  disposition  of 
those  Issues  should  be  Included  with  the 
final  environmental  statement.  Concur- 
rently a  copy  of  the  final  submission  will 
be  provided  to  the  OASD  (H&E)  by  the 
originating  DoD  component. 

7.    PXOCESSINO      KNVIXONMENTAI.      STATEMENTS 
OBIGINATED    BT     OTRKB    VEDXBAL    AGENCIES 

a.  When  a  request  for  review  and  comment 
on  an  environmental  statement  prepared  by 
another  Federal  agency  is  received  by  OASD 
(H&E),  the  following  procedure  shall  be 
followed: 

(1)  The  OASD(H&E)  shall  determine 
whicii  DoD  components  or  elements  within 
DoD  should  review  the  environmental  state- 
ment. This  determination  shall  be  based 
upon  the  nature  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact involved  and  the  DoD  expertise  avail- 
able. 

(2)  The  appropriate  DoD  components  or 
elements  will  be  requested  to  review  envi- 
ronmental statements  and  shall  provide 
OASD  (H&E)  with  comments. 

(3)  The  OASD  (H&E)  shaU  prepare  a  con- 
solidated review  report  or  designate  the  DoD 
component  or  element  with  primary  Interest 
to  prepare  such  a  report.  The  consolidated 
review  report  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  re- 
questing Federal  agency  by  the  OASD(H&E). 

b.  Should  a  request  for  review  and  com- 
ment on  an  environmental  statement  from 
another  Federal  agency  be  received  directly 
by  a  DoO  component,  these  procedures  shall 
be  foUowed.  If  the  DoD  component: 

(1)  Conciu-s  with  OT  without  comment — 
reply  directly  to  the  requester  and  provide 
the  OASD(H&E)  with  an  information  copy: 

(2)  NonconcTirs — send  the  proposed  com- 
ments to  the  OASD  (H&E) . 

c.  If  It  Is  determined  that  more  than  one 
DoD  con^xment  has  been  requested  to  review 
and  comment  on  an  environmental  state- 
ment prepared  by  a  Federal  agency,  the  reply 
shall  be  forwarded  through  the  OASD  (H&E) 
for  preparation  of  a  consolidated  response. 

8.    FBOCXSSINC   OF  LEGISLATIVE   ACTIONS 

Pending  definitive  guidance  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  the  present 
methods  for  accomplishing  coordinating  ac- 
tions on  proposed  legislation  shall  be  con- 
tinued. Necessary  comments  Indicating  the 
impact  on  the  environment  shall  be  Included 
In  DoD  legislative  proposals  and  in  com- 
ments prepared  by  DoD  components  on  leg- 
islation prepared  by  other  Federal  agencies 
or  Introduced  by  members  of  Congress  and 
of  primary  concern  to  the  DoD. 
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9.  AVAiLABn-rrT     or     environment     impact 

STATEMZNTS   AND   COMMENTS   TO   PUBLIC 

The  DoD  component  which  has  prepared 
an  environmental  statement  Is  responsible 
for  making  its  statement  and  all  comments 
pertinent  to  it  avaUaWe  to  the  public  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  (5  U.S.C.  Sec.  662) . 

10.   IMPLZMENTINO   ACTIONS 

DoD  components  shall  coiiy)ly  with  the 
provisions  of  this  memorandum  and  shall: 

a  Designate  an  individual  who  will  act  as 
liaison  with  the  OASD  (H&E)  with  respect 
to  environmental  Impact  statements. 

b  Identify  new  and  contlnxiing  actions 
and  advise  th  OASD  (H&E)  no  later  than  60 
days  frc«n  the  date  of  this  memorandum  of 
aU  environmental  statements  pending  prep- 
aration or  submission. 

c  Submit  2  copies  of  implementing  In- 
stnicUons  to  OASD  (H&E)  within  60  days 
of  date  of  this  memorandum. 

d  Provide  OASD  (H&E)  with  recommended 
changes  in  the  policies  and  procedures  de- 
lineated In  this  memorandum  within  90  days 
of  the  date  of  this  memorandum. 

Statements  on   Pboposed  Federal  Actions 

AITECTIMG    THE    ENVIBONMZNT 
1.   PURPOSE 

This  memorandum  provides  Interim  guide- 
lines to  Fedrfafc  departments,  agencies  and 
establlshmellts  for  preparing  detailed  en- 
vironmental statements  on  proposals  for 
leglslaUon  and  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment,  as  reqtilred  by  Section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (Pi.  91-190)  (hereafter  "the 
Act").  Underlying  the  preparation  of  such 
environmental  statements  is  the  mandate  of 
both  the  Act  and  Executive  Order  11514  (85 
Fed  Reg.  4247)  of  March  6.  1970  that  aU 
Federal  agencies,  to  the  fuUest  extent  pos- 
sible, direct  their  policies,  plans  and  pro- 
grams 80  as  to  meet  national  environmental 
goals. 

a.   POLICT 

Before  tmdertaklng  major  action  or  rec- 
ommending or  making  a  favorable  report  on 
legislation  that  significantly  affects  the  en- 
vironment, Federal  agencies  will.  In  oon- 
sulUtlon  with  other  appropriate  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies,  assess  in  detail  the 
potential  environmental  Impact  In  order  that 
adverse  affects  are  avoided,  and  environ- 
mental quality  Is  restored  or  enhanced,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable.  In  particular, 
alternative  actions  that  will  minimize  ad- 
verse impact  should  be  expUwed  and  both 
the  long-  and  short-range  implications  to 
man,  his  physical  and  social  surroxmdlngs. 
and  to  nature,  should  be  evaluated  in  order 
to  avoid  to  the  fuUest  extent  practicable 
undesirable  consequences  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

a.  AGENCT  AND  BOB  PROCEDURES 

(a)  Pursuant  to  Section  2(f)  of  Executive 
Order  11514,  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
have  been  directed  to  proceed  with  measures 
required  by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act. 
Consequently,  each  agency  will  establish  no 
later  than  June  1,  1970  Its  own  formal  pro- 
cedures for  (1)  Identifying  those  agency  ac- 
tions req\iirlng  environmental  statements. 
(2)  obtaining  Information  required  in  their 
preparation,  (3)  designating  the  officials  who 
are  to  be  responsible  for  the  statements, 
(4)  consulting  with  and  taking  account  of 
the  comments  of  appropriate  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  and  (5)  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2(b)  of  Executive  Or- 
der 11514  for  providing  timely  public  Infor- 
mation on  Federal  plans  and  programs  with 
environmental  Impact.  These  procedures 
should  be  consonant  with  the  guidelines  con- 
tained herein.  Each  agency  should  file  seven 
(7)   copies  of  all  such  procedures  with  the 


Council  on  EnvlronmenUl  Quality,  which 
will  provide  advice  to  agencies  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  procedures  and  guidance  on 
the  application  and  Interpretation  of  the 
CouncU's  guidelines. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  should  consult, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  If  desired,  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  above  procedures  so  as  to 
achieve  consistency  In  deaUng  with  similar 
activities  and  to  assure  effective  coordination 
among  agencies  in  their  review  of  proposed 
aoUvtlee. 

(c)  It  Is  Imperative  that  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  obtaining  the  views  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  on  proposed  Federal 
actions  be  utUized  to  the  extent  practicable 
In  dealing  with  environmental  matters.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  wUl  Issue  InsUuctlons, 
as  necessary,  to  take  ful  advantage  of  exist- 
ing mechanisms  (relating  to  procedures  for 
handling  legislation,  preparation  of  budget- 
ary material,  new  poUdes  and  procedures, 
water  resource  and  other  projects,  etc.)  • 

4.   FEDERAL   AGENCIES   INCLUDED 

Section  102(2)  (C)  applies  to  aU  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  with  respect  to 
recommendations  or  reports  on  proposals  for 
(1)  legislation  and  (11)  other  major  Federal 
actions  slgnlflcantiy  affecting  the  quaUty  of 
the  human  environment.  The  phrase  "to  the 
fuUest  extent  possible"  in  Section  102(2) 
(C)  Is  meant  to  make  clear  that  each  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  comply 
with  the  requirement  unless  existing  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  agency's  operations  expressly 
prohibits  or  makes  compUanoe  impossible. 
(Sec  105  of  the  Act  provides  that  "The  pol- 
icies and  goals  set  forth  In  this  Act  are  sup- 
plementary to  those  set  forth  to  existing 
authorizations  of  Federal  agencies.") 

S.    ACTIONS   INCLUDED 

The  foUowtog  criteria  wlU  be  employed  by 
agencies  to  deciding  whether  a  proposed  ac- 
tion requires  the  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental statement:  ,._.*^ 

(a)  "Actions"  include  but  are  not  Umltea 

to: 

(1)  recommendations  or  reporto  relating  to 
legislation  and  appropriations; 

(U)  projects  and  continuing  activities  di- 
recUy  undertaken  by  Federal  agencies,  sup- 
ported to  whole  or  in  part  through  Federal 
conti^cts,  grants,  subsidies,  loans,  or  otiier 
forms  of  funding  assistance,  and  tovojvtog 
a  Federal  lease,  permit,  license,  certificate 
or  other  entitlement  for  use; 

(ill)  policy-  and  procedure-malting. 

(b)  The  statutory  clause  "major  Federal 
actions  slgnlflcantiy  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment"  is  to  be  construed 
by  agencies  with  a  view  to  the  overall,  cu- 
mulative impact  of  the  action  proposed  (and 
of  further  actions  contemplated).  Such  ac- 
tions may  be  localized  In  their  Impact,  but 
If  there  Is  potential  that  the  enviromnent 
may  be  slgnlflcantiy  affected,  the  statement 
is  to  be  prepared.  Proposed  actions  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  which  lb  likely  to  be 
hlehly  controversial  should  be  covered  In 
aU  cases.  In  considering  what  constitutes 
major  action  slgnlflcantiy  affecting  the  en- 
vironment, agencies  should  bear  to  mtod 
that  the  effect  of  many  Federal  decisions 
about  a  project  or  complex  of  projects  can 
be  individuaUy  limited  but  cumulatively 
considerable.  This  can  occur  when  one  or 
more  agencies  over  a  period  of  years  puts 
into  a  project  IndividuaUy  mtoor  but  col- 
lectively major  resources,  when  one  decision 
Involving  a  limited  amount  of  money  is  a 
precedent  for  action  to  much  larger  cases  or 
represents  a  decision  to  principle  ubout  a 
future  major  course  of  action,  or  when  sev- 
eral government  agencies  todividuaUy  make 
decisions  about  partial  aspects  of  a  major 
action.  The  lead  agency  should  prepare  an 
environmental  statement  If  It  Is  reasonable 
to  anticipate  a  cumulatively  significant  Im- 


pact on  the  environment  from  the  Federal 

acticm.  ^.    ^ 

(c)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Act  todicates 
the  broad  range  of  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment to  be  surveyed  to  any  assessment  of 
significant  effect.  The  Act  also  todicates  that 
adverse  significant  effects  toclude  those  that 
degrade  the  quaUty  of  the  environment,  cur- 
taU  the  range  of  beneficial  \iaes  of  the  envi- 
ronment or  serve  short-term,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  long-term,  environmental  goals. 
Significant  effects  can  also  toclude  actions 
which  may  have  both  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental effects,  even  if,  on  balance,  the 
agency  beUeves  that  the  effect  wUl  be  bene- 
ficial. Slgnlflcant  adverse  effects  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment  toclude  both 
thoee  that  directly  affect  human  beings  and 
those  that  indirectly  affect  human  beto^ 
through  adverse  effects  on  the  environment. 

(d)  Because  of  the  Act's  legislative  his- 
tory the  regulatory  activities  of  Federal  en- 
vironmental protection  agencies  («-8-.  ^he 
Federal  Water  QuaUty  Admtolsti-ation  of  the 
Depari;ment  of  the  Interior  and  the  National 
Air  PoUutlon  Control  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) are  not  deemed  actions  which  require 
the  preparation  of  an  environmental  state- 
ment under  Section  102(2)  (C)   of  the  Act. 

6.  RECOMMENDATIONS  OR  REPORTS  ON  PROPOSALS 

FOR   LEOISLATTON 

The  requirement  for  foUowlng  the  Section 
102(2)  (C)  procedure  as  elaborated  In  these 
Adeline;  applies  to  boUi  (1)  ^^^J^' 
ommendations  on  their  own  proP«»»l«  *«' 
legislation  and  (11)  agency  reports  on  leglsia- 
X  toltlated  elsewhere.  (In  the  latter  case 
only  the  agency  which  ha£  primary  rwpon- 
slblUty  for  the  subject  matter  tovolved  wiU 
Dreoare  an  environmental  statement)  .The 
Burwi  of  the  Budget  wiU  supplement  these 
eeneral  guideltoes  with  specific  instructions 
reS  to  the  way  to  which  the  Sect'on 
5^^HC)  procedure  fits  toto  lU  legislative 
clarance  process. 

7.   CONTENT   OF  ENVIROWMENTAL   STATEMENT 

(a)  The  following  potots  are  to  be  covered: 
(1)  the  probable  toywct  of  the  proposed 
action  on  tSe  environment.  Including  Impjjct 
^  ecological  systems  such  as  ^l^'-^ 
and  martoe  Ufe.  Both  primary  and  secondary 
slgnlflcant  consequences  for  the  eo'lrOT- 
mint  should  be  included  to  the  analysis^  For 
example,  the  implications.  If  any,  of  tl»e  ac- 
tion for  population  distribution  ot  conoen- 
^tion  shoSld  be  estimated  and  an  assj^s- 
S^nt  made  of  ti»e  effect  of  "^y^I^^f^ 
change  in  population  patterns  "I>°n  «»•  "^ 
source  baseTtocluding  land  use,  water,  and 
pubUc  services,  of  the  area  to  QUfstlon^ 

(U)  any  probable  adverse  environmental 
efficis  whl<£  cannot  be  avoided  (such  as 
water  or  air  pollution,  damage  to  life  sys- 
tems, urban  congestion,  threats  to  health  or 
other  consequences  adverse  to  the  envlron- 
menLu  S2  eet  forth  to  Section  101(b)  of 

^^iuV  altei-natlves  to  the  proposed  action 
fSec  102(2)  (D)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
J^nible  'agency  to  "study,  develop  «d 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  reoom- 
S^  c^SreS  of  action  to  any  proposal 
which  involves  unresolved  conflicts  concern- 
ing alternative  uses  of  available  reeources  ) . 
Arigorous  exploration  and  objective  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  actions  that  might  av<^d 
some  or  all  of  the  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects Is  essential.  Sufficient  analysis  of  such 
alternatives  and  their  costs  and  Impact  on 
the  environment  should  accompany  the  pro- 
posed action  through  the  agency  review  proc- 
ess to  order  not  to  foreclose  prematurely  op- 
Uons    which    might   have   less   detrimental 

effects. 

(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
matotenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity.  This  in  essence  reqxiires  the 
agency  to  assess  the  action  for  cumulative 
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and  long-term  effects  from  the  perspective 
that  each  generation  Is  trustee  of  the  envi- 
ronment for  succeeding  generations. 

(V)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resource*  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be  Im- 
plemented. This  requires  the  agency  to  Iden- 
tify the  extent  to  which  the  action  curtails 
the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

(vl)  where  appropriate,  a  discussion  of 
problems  and  objections  raised  by  other  Fed- 
eral agenclee  and  SUte  and  local  entitles  In 
the  review  process  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Issues  Involved.  (This  section  may  be  added  at 
the  end  of  the  review  process  In  the  final  text 
of  the  environmental  statement.) 

(b)  With  respect  to  water  quality  aspects 
of  the  proposed  action  which  have  been  pre- 
viously certified  by  the  appropriate  State  or 
Interstate  organization  as  being  In  substan- 
tial compliance  with  applicable  water  quaUty 
standards,  mere  reference  to  the  previous 
certification  Is  sufficient. 

(c)  Each  environmental  statement  should 
be  prepared  In  accewdance  with  the  precept 
in  Section  102(3)  (A)  of  the  Act  that  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  "utlUze 
a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary  approach 
which  win  Insure  the  Integrated  use  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  environ- 
mental design  art*  In  planning  and  decision 
Tpairing  which  may  have  an  impact  on  man's 
envtronment." 

8.  rSDKBAL  aOXMCIXS  TO  BB  CONSULTKD  IN 
CONNWrnON  with  PREPAaAXION  OF  XNVI- 
ROmCKNTAL    STATEMSNT 

The  Federal  agencies  to  be  consulted  In 
connection  with  preparation  of  environ- 
mental statements  are  those  which  have  "Ju- 
risdiction by  law  or  special  expertise  with  re- 
spect to  any  environmental  Impact  Involved" 
or  "which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  en- 
force environmental  standards".  These  Fed- 
eral agencies  Include  components  of  (de- 
pending on  the  aspect  or  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironment Involved) : 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Defenae. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  Tranaportatlon. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

For  actions  specially  affecting  the  environ- 
ment of  their  regional  Jurisdictions,  the  fol- 
lowing Federal  agencies  are  also  to  be  con- 
sulted: 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Agencies  obtaining  conmient  should  deter- 
mine which  one  or  more  of  the  above  listed 
agencies  are  appropriate  to  consult.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  the  above  Usted  Depart- 
ments establish  contact  points  for  providing 
comments  and  that  Departments  from  which 
comment  Is  solicited  coordinate  and  consoli- 
date the  comments  of  their  component  en- 
titles. The  requirement  In  Section  103(2)  (C) 
to  obtain  comment  from  Federal  agencies 
having  Jurisdiction  or  special  expertise  is  In 
addition  to  any  specific  statutory  obligation 
of  any  Federal  agency  to  coordinate  or  con- 
sult with  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 
Agencies  seelring  comment  may  establish 
time  limits  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  for 
reply,  after  which  It  may  be  presumed  the 
agency  consulted  has  no  comment  to  make. 

9.  ST  ATX  AKD  LOCAL  RZVIEW 

Where  no  public  hearing  has  been  held  on 
the  proposed  action  at  which  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  review  has  been  invited,  and 
where  review  of  the  proposed  action  by  Sta* 
and  local  agencies  authorized  to  develop  and 
enforce  envlroiunental  standards  is  relevant 


such  State  and  local  review  shall  be  provided 
for  as  follows : 

(a)  For  direct  Federal  development  proj- 
ects and  projects  assisted  under  programs 
listed  In  Attachment  D  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-95,  review  by  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  through  pro- 
cedures set  forth  under  Part  1  of  Circular  No. 
A-95. 

(b)  State  and  local  review  of  agency  pro- 
cedures, regulations,  and  policies  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  government  will  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  procedures  established 
by  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-85. 

(c)  Where  these  procedures  are  not  appro- 
priate and  where  the  proposed  action  af- 
fects matters  within  their  Jurisdiction,  re- 
view of  the  proposed  action  by  State  and  local 
agencies  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce 
envlromnental  standards  and  their  comments 
on  the  draft  environmental  statement  may 
be  obtained  directly  or  by  publication  of  a 
summary  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
(with  a  copy  of  the  environmental  statement 
and  comments  of  Federal  agencies  thereon  to 
be  supplied  on  request).  The  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register  may  specify  that  comments 
of  the  relevant  State  and  local  agencies 
must  be  submitted  within  60  days  of  publica- 
tion of  the  notice. 

10.  USE  OF  ST.\TEMENTS  IN  AOENCT  REVIEW 
processes:  DISTRIBl'TION  TO  COUNCIL  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL   QUALITT 

(a)  Agencies  will  need  to  Identify  at  what 
stage  or  stages  of  a  series  of  actions  relating 
to  a  particular  matter  the  environmental 
statement  procedures  of  this  directive  will  be 
applied.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to  use 
the  procedures  both  In  the  development  of 
a  national  program  and  in  the  review  of 
prop)osed  projects  within  the  national  pro- 
gram. However,  where  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram does  not  entail  prior  approval  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  specific  projects,  the  view 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  In  the 
legislative  and  possibly  appropriation,  proc- 
ess may  have  to  suffice.  The  principle  to  be 
applied  Is  to  obtain  views  of  other  agencies 
at  the  earliest  feasible  time  in  the  develop- 
ment of  program  and  project  proposals  Care 
should  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  duplicate 
the  clearance  process,  but  when  actions  be- 
ing considered  differ  significantly  from  those 
that  have  already  been  reviewed  an  environ- 
mental statement  should  be  provided. 

(b)  Seven  (7)  copies  of  draft  environmen- 
tal statements  (when  prepared),  seven  (7) 
copies  of  all  comments  received  thereon 
(when  received),  and  seven  (7)  copies  of 
the  final  text  of  environmental  statements 
should  be  supplied  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  (this  will  serve  as  malting 
environmental  statements  available  to  the 
President).  It  Is  Important  that  draft  en- 
vlronmenttal  statements  be  prepared  and 
circulated  for  comment  and  furnished  to 
the  Council  early  enough  In  the  agency  re- 
view process  before  an  action  la  taken  In 
order  to  permit  meaningful  consideration  of 
the  environmental  Issues  Involved. 

11.  APPLICATION  or  SECTION  103(2)  (C)  PRO- 
CEDtTRE  TO  EXISTING  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS 

To  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  Section 
102(2)  (C)  procedure  should  be  applied  to 
further  major  Federal  actions  having  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  environment  even 
though  they  arise  from  projects  or  programs 
Initiated  prior  to  enactment  of  P.L.  91-190 
on  January  1,  1970.  Where  It  Is  not  practic- 
able to  reassess  the  basic  course  of  action.  It 
Is  still  Important  that  further  Incremental 
major  actions  be  shaped  so  as  to  minimize 
adverse  environmental  consequences.  It  Is 
also  Important  In  further  action  that  ac- 
count be  taken  of  environmental  conse- 
quences not  fully  evaluated  at  the  outset  of 
the  project  or  program. 


12.  AVAILABILITY     OP     ENVIRONMENTAL     STATE- 

MENTS AND  COMMENTS  TO  PUBLIC 

The  agency  which  prepared  the  environ- 
mental statement  is  responsible  for  making 
such  statement  and  the  comments  received 
available  to  the  public  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(6  US.C.  Sec.  552). 

13.  REVIEW  OP  EXISTING  AUTHORITY,  POLICIES 
AND  PROCEDURES  IN  LIGHT  OF  NATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL    POLICY    ACT 

Pursuant  to  Section  103  of  the  Act  and 
Section  2(d)  of  Executive  Order  11514,  all 
agencies,  as  soon  as  possible,  shall  review 
their  present  statutory  authority,  adminis- 
trative regulations,  and  current  policies  and 
procedures.  Including  those  relating  to  loans, 
grants,  contracts,  leases,  licenses,  certificates 
tind  permits,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  there  are  any  deficiencies  or  In- 
consistencies therein  which  prohibit  full 
compliance  with  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  the  Act.  After  such  review  each  agency 
shall  report  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  not  later  than  September  1,  1970.  the 
results  of  such  review  and  their  proposals 
to  bring  their  authority  and  policies  Into 
conformity  with  the  Intent,  purposes  and 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  Act. 

14.  SUPPLEMENTARY     CinDELINES;     EVALU.ITION 

OP   PROCEDURES 

(a)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity after  examining  environmental  state- 
ments and  agency  procedures  with  resp>ect 
to  such  statements  will  issue  such  supple- 
ments to  these  guidelines  as  are  necessary. 

(b)  Agencies  will  assess  their  experience 
In  the  Implementation  of  the  Section  102 
(2)(C)  provisions  of  the  Act  and  In  con- 
forming with  these  guidelines  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  by  December  1,  1970.  Such  reports 
should  Include  an  Identification  of  problem 
areas  and  suggestions  for  revision  or  clari- 
fication of  these  guidelines  to  achieve  effec- 
tive coordination  of  views  on  environmental 
aspects  (and  alternatives,  where  appropri- 
ate) of  proposed  actions  without  imposing 
unproductive  administrative  procedures. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMraE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  36  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  28 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  extremely  Inter- 
ested in  the  basic  provision  of  the  law 
to  which  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
directed.  It  is  section  102  of  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Act  a3  it  was  passed  last 
year. 

In  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
specifically  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  we  have  over  the  past 
6  or  8  years  imdertaken  to  develop  ef- 
fective policies  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  which 
in  themselves  have  an  imdesirable  en- 
vironmental impfu:t. 

Last  year,  two  provisions  were  written 
into  the  law — the  one  upon  which  the 
Senator  has  focused,  and  a  second  one, 
which  was  written  into  the  law  and  final- 
ly signed  into  law  this  March  by  the 
President  in  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act. 

Section  21,  covering  cooperation  by  all 
Federal  agencies  in  the  control  of  pol- 
lution, was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
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policing  Federsd  activities  from  an  en- 
vironmental point  of  view. 

For  example,  section  21  (b)(1)  pro- 
vides that  any  applicant  for  a  Federal 
license  or  permit  to  conduct  any  activity, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  facilities  which 
may  result  in  any  discharge  into  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  United  States,  shall 
provide  the  licensing  or  permitting 
agency  a  certification  from  the  State  in 
which  the  discharge  originates  or  will 
originate.  The  effect  is  to  see  that  the 
water  quality  standards  of  that  State  are 
being  complied  with. 

The  pertinent  paragraphs  of  section  21 
read  as  follows: 

Sec  21.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  (which 
term  Is  used  in  this  section  Indudes  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentali- 
ties) having  Jurisdiction  over  any  real  prop- 
erty or  facility,  or  engaged  In  any  Federal 
public  works  activity  of  any  kind,  shall,  con- 
sistent with  the  paramount  Interest  of  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Insure  compliance  with  applicable 
water  quality  sUndards  and  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  in  the  administration  of  such  prop- 
erty, facility,  or  activity.  In  his  stunmary 
of  any  conference  pursuant  to  section  10(d) 
(4)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
references  to  any  discharges  allegedly  con- 
tributing to  pollution  from  any  such  Fed- 
eral property,  facUlty,  or  activity,  and  shaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  summary  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  having  Juris- 
diction of  such  property,  faclUty.  or  ac- 
tivity. Notice  of  any  hearing  pursuant  to 
section  10(f)  of  this  Act  involving  any  pol- 
lution alleged  to  be  effected  by  any  dis- 
charges shall  also  be  given  to  the  Federal 
agencv  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  prop- 
erty, "facility,  or  activity  Involved,  and  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  hear- 
ing bo€U-d  conducting  such  hearing  shaU  in- 
clude references  to  any  such  discharges 
which  are  contributing  to  the  poUutlon 
found  by  such  board. 

(b)  (1)  Any  applicant  for  a  Federal  license 
or  permit  to  conduct  any  activity  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to.  the  construction  or 
operation  of  facilities,  which  may  result  In 
any  discharge  Into  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  shall  provide  the  licensing 
or  permitting  agency  a  certification  from  the 
State  m  which  the  discharge  originates  or 
win  originate,  or.   If  appropriate.  frMn   the 
interstate    water    pollution    control    agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  navigable  waters 
at  the  point  where  the  discharge  originates 
or  will   originate,  that  there  is  reasonable 
assurance,  as  determined   by   the   State  or 
interstate  agency  that  such  activity  wUl  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  will  not  vio- 
late applicable  water  quality  standards.  Such 
State   or    interstate    agency   shall    establish 
procedures  for  public  notice  in  the  case  of 
all  applications  for  certification  by  It,  and 
to  the  extent  it  deems  appropriate,  proce- 
dures for  pubUc  hearings  in  connection  with 
specific  applications.  In  any  case  where  such 
standards    have    been    promiUgated    by   the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  10(c)   of  this 
Act,  or  where  a  State  or  Interstate  agency 
has  no  authority  to  give  such  a  certlflcatlon, 
such  certification  shall  be  from  the  Secre- 
tary. If  the  State,  Interstate  agency,  or  Sec- 
retary, as  the  case  may  Y>e.  fails  or  refuses 
to  act  on  a  request  for  certification,  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  (which  shall  not 
exceed  one  year)    after  receipt  of  such  re- 
quest  the  certification  requirements  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  waived  with  respect  to 
such  Federal  application.  No  license  or  per- 
mit shall  be  granted  untU  the  certification 
required  by  this  section  has  been  obtained 
or  has  been  waived  as  provided  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  No  license  or  permit  shall 
be  granted  If  certification  has  been  denied 
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by  the  State,  Interstate  agency,  or  the  Sec- 
retary, as  the  case  may  be. 


The  sanction  in  that  provision  of  the 
law  is  the  issuance  of  the  permit  or  the 
license  which  may  be  required.  This  cov- 
ers dredging  activities,  for  example.  It 
involves  any  activities  conducted  imder  a 
Federal  permit  or  license.  It  includes,  in 
addition,  the  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  approving  licenses 
for  nuclear  powerplants.  It  also,  I  think, 
could  be  used  to  cover  discharges  imder 
the  Refuse  Act  of  1899,  which  prohibits 
the  discharge  from  industrial  or  any 
sources  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

In  brief,  section  21  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  provides  sanc- 
tions— through  the  permitting  or  licens- 
ing authority  of  the  United  States — 
which  can  cover  every  industrial  estab- 
lishment in  the  country. 

That  was  worked  out,  as  I  say,  over  a 
period  of  years,  as  we  sought  to  find  some 
kind  of  precision  instrument  for  getting 
at  Federal  activities. 

What  troubles  me  about  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  this:  Section  102  was  writ- 
ten last  year  under  legislation  reported 
initially  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Because  it  also  in- 
volved the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  we  became  Involved 
with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  in  writing  this  and  other 
provisions  of  that  act.  Consequently,  the 
provision  does  require  a  report.  The  law 
as  written  did  not  include  the  sanction 
because  at  that  time  there  was  no  central 
agency  in  existence  with  the  authority  to 
police  it.  Under  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  the  Council  on  Environmental  Pol- 
icy was  created  and  now  consists  of  three 
commissioners,  chaired  by  Russell  E. 
Train.  The  first  report  of  the  CouncU  was 
just  issued  this  week. 

My  Committee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution received  testimony  from  Mr.  Train 
and  his  people  on  the  report,  and  one  of 
the  questions  raised  in  the  hearing  tills 
week  was  the  implementation  of  section 
102,  under  existing  provisions  of  law. 
What  must  be  done  is  this:  First  of  all, 
the  Coimcil  has  assumed  authority  given 
under  the  act  to  implement  section  102. 
It  is  in  the  process  of  doing  so.  It  has  de- 
veloped guidelines  which  have  been  cir- 
culated to  the  Federal  agencies  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  going  to  require,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Presidential  office  in 
which  it  is  located,  compliance  witli  sec- 
tion 102. 

There  are  two  limitations  at  the  pres- 
ent time — three,  really. 

The  first  is  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Coimcil  staff  at  this  point.  The  CouncU 
was  created  in  January.  It  has  been  staff- 
ing up  before  its  appropriations  picture 
has  been  fully  defined.  The  President  re- 
quested full  funding  for  this  year  of 
$l'~i  million.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee approved  only  $1  million.  If  the 
$1  million  is  its  ceiling,  the  total  staff  of 
the  Council  wUl  be  37  or  38.  That  is  the 
first  limitation. 

The  second  limitation  is  that  the 
guidelines  have  Just  been  developed, 
are  being  circularized,  and  will  be  imple- 
mented. ,  __.      4.       X 

The  third  limitation,  the  extent  of 


which  we  do  not  fully  imderstand  as  yet, 
is  that  there  are  no  sanctions  other 
than  the  prestige  of  the  C^ouncil  and 
the  backing  of  Presidential  authority. 
Its  effectiveness  will  require  implemen- 
tation. 

May  I  say,  in  addition,  to  the  Senator, 
that  in  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
with  those  Federal  activities  under  our 
jurisdiction,  we  have  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  insisting  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  be  complied  with. 

For  instance,  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year  considered  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bill.  There  were  included  in  that  bill,  as 
it  came  to  the  comtnittee,  reports  that 
did  not  Include  the  section  102  reports. 
We  sent  them  back  and  required  that 
section  102  reports  be  filed  and  sent  up 
to  the  committee.  That  demonstrates,  I 
think,  it  was  the  intent  of  both  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Maine.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  intent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  who  will  comment  on  that 
himself,  as  weU  as  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  was  to  establish  a  clearcut 
policy  to  be  implemented  under  the 
emerging  authority  and  prestige  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Policy,  backed 
up  by  the  two  committees  involved  in 
writing  the  law. 

What  troubles  me  about  the  Senator  s 
amendment  are  two  questions. 

The  first  is  this:  Section  102  requires 
that  reports  shall  be  filed  in  connection 
with  any  legislation  proposed  by  any  de- 
partment on  any  major  action  proposed 
by  the  department. 

Someone  has  to  decide  what  is  a  major 
action  requiring  compliance  with  the  law. 
The  second  question  is  this:  The  law 
Is  specific  with  respect  to  the  makeup  of 
the  report  and  the  questions  it  must 
cover.  That  means  someone  must  decide, 
if  the  Senator's  amendment  is  adopted, 
whether  a  satisfactory  report  has  been 
filed  under  section  102,  because  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  does  not  impose  or  give 
that  responsibUity  to  any  agency  of  gov- 
emment^-it  does  not  give  that  authority 
to  any  agency  of  government. 

It  may  be  an  assimiption  that  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Policy  will  as- 
sume those  functions.  It  is  not  equipped 
to  do  so.  There  may  have  been  the  as- 
sumption that  some  other  agency  of  gov- 
ernment will  have  that  responsibility.  It 
is  not  identified,  if  that  is  the  case. 

But  In  the  case  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  what  troubles  me  is  that  in  or- 
der to  insure  that  a  report  is  filed  with 
respect  to  every  action  that  may  have 
been  recommended  as  major  by  someone, 
under  section  102,  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  a  monitoring  by  some  agency  out- 
side the  Department  of  Defense  of  all 
decisions  taken. 
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That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  administra- 
tive task  of  some  magnitude  that  should 
be  carefully  examined  in  committee. 

Thus,  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  tliis  pro- 
posal, which  I  tliink  has  merit,  certainly 
In  terms  of  its  objective,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  to  my  Committee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  as  well  as  to  other  ap- 
propriate committees,  so  that  we  can  ex- 
amine it.  It  may  well  be  there  is  a  need 
for  this  kind  of  tough  sanction  to  imple- 
ment section  102,  but  we  should  really 
focus  on  the  implication  of  tlie  various 
sanctions  which  can  be  made  available 
and  which  we  can  use. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  should  be 
complimented  on  offering  his  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  troubled  about  the  me- 
chanics of  implementing  it,  if  it  should 
become  law. 

Thus,  I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to 
give  this  background  to  the  Senate  as 
a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  speaks  from  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  this  area.  He  has 
worked  on  it  as  much  as  any  Member  of 
the  Senate — perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Senator.  He  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  makes  a  legitimate  point,  but  I 
feel  that  the  Council  has  guidelines,  the 
Department  of  Defense  now  has  guide- 
lines, and  in  general  there  will  be  agree- 
ment. It  would  seem  to  me  that  where 
there  is  disagreement,  it  would  have  to 
be  resolved  by  the  President  or  the  At- 
torney General.  There  could  be  addi- 
tional consideration  given  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  or 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  which 
could  be  useful,  but  what  concerns  me 
very  deeply  is  that  we  have  waited  for 
more  than  7  months  now  for  some  effec- 
tive action  under  the  law,  and  we  have 
not  received  any. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  not 
gotten  the  kind  of  report  we  should  have. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  the  most 
clearly  negligent  because,  with  respect 
to  defense  itself,  it  filed  exactly  one 
report. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  read  section  102. 
The  Senator  is  impatient  in  having  to 
wait  7  months.  I  have  been  impatient  for 
8  years,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  as  we 
have  undertaken  to  write  this  legisla- 
tion. Let  me  read  section  102  and  what  is 
required  of  every  department.  Unless  the 
departments  equip  themselves  with  staff 
and  resources  to  do  it,  this  is  not  an  easy 
task. 
This  is  what  section  102(c)  requires : 

All  agencies  of  govemment  shall  Include  f 
In  every  reoommendatlon  or  report  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation  and  other  major  Federal 


actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  enTlronment,  a  detailed  state- 
ment by  the  responsible  official  on — 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented, 

(III)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 
(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term   uses  of   man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(V)  any  Irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement,  the 
responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  spe- 
cial expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental Impact  involved.  Copies  of  such  state- 
ment and  the  comments  and  views  of  the 
appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, which  are  authorized  to  develop  and 
enforce  environmental  standards,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  public 
as  provided  by  section  553  of  title  5  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  pro- 
posal through  the  existing  agency  review 
processes; 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro- 
priate alternatives  to  recommended  courses 
of  action  In  any  proposal  which  involves  un- 
resolved conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources; 

(El  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and.  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  sup- 
port to  Initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs 
designed  to  maximize  international  coopera- 
tion In  anticipating  and  preventing  a  decline 
In  the  quality  of  mankind's  world  environ- 
ment; 

(P)  make  available  to  States,  counties,  mu- 
nicipalities, Institutions,  and  individuals,  ad- 
vice and  information  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment; 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  when  we  wrote  this  provision 
into  the  law,  what  we  were  interested  in 
getting  was  not  some  pro  forma,  routine, 
casual  examination  of  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Federal  sigencies.  We  wanted  the  kind 
of  in-depth  study  and  evaluation  that 
could  come  only  if  each  agency  organizes 
itself  with  the  appropriate  staff  and  with 
the  appropriate  resources  in  research 
and  other  activities  to  do  the  job  right. 

Our  complaint  about  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  all  of  the 
other  agencies  is  that  they  have  given 
nothing  but  casual  attention  to  the  en- 
vironment. We  have  thought  we  should 
split  off  the  environmental  improvement 
responsibilities  of  agencies  xrom  their  re- 
source development  responsibilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  there  Is  a  con- 
flict and  inconsistency  which  makes 
them  less  than  an  objective  Judge  of  the 
environmental  Impact  of  their  own  ac- 
tivities— if  7  months  of  useful  time  would 
not  necessarily  be  sufQcient  to  produce 


the  kind  of  reports  we  had  in  mind  for 
section  102. 

I  appreciate  the  impatience  of  the 
Senator,  but  I  really  earnestly  ask  him 
to  consider  whether  this  matter  ought 
not  to  be  given  adequate  care  and  study. 

We  thought  about  it.  My  committee  Is 
concerned.  The  committee  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  concerned.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  matter.  We  have 
written  this  provision  into  law.  I  think 
it  would  be  most  helpful  for  the  achiev- 
ment  of  the  Senator's  objective. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment certainly  has  staff  to  burn.  They 
have  plently  of  personnel.  They  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  They 
have  a  colossal  number  of  personnel. 
They  should  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
law  in  7  months  and  should  be  able  to 
file  more  than  one  report. 

They  did  object  to  filing  the  report  but 
not  because  it  took  expertise.  They  ob- 
jected to  filing  the  report  on  policy 
grounds.  They  should  have  been  able  to 
file  many  more  reports  than  just  the  one. 

It  is  clear  that  they  will  not  comply, 
in  my  view,  with  the  very  comprehensive 
charter  which  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  detailed  unless  we  provide  this  kind 
of  effective  sanction. 

I  have  suggested  tliat  we  go  another 
year.  If  7  months  is  not  enough — and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is — let  us  give  them 
18  months.  Would  that  be  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
served  on  committees  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  know  how  carefully  he 
examines  every  detail  of  legislative  pro- 
posals which  come  before  him. 

I  undertake  to  do  the  same  tlung  In 
my  committee.  We  devoted  long  hours, 
days,  and  weeks  to  this  very  problem. 
Now  the  Senator  is  suggesting  that.  In 
the  hour  since  I  learned  enough  about 
this  amendment  to  understand  it,  that 
I  should  be  able  to  form  a  Judgment  that 
it  ought  to  be  written  into  law  effective 
a  year  from  now. 

The  Senator  himself  does  not  apply 
that  kind  of  Judgment  making  process 
to  legislative  proposals  that  come  before 
him.  And  I  find  it  difficult  to  do  it  my- 
self. 

It  may  be  an  answer,  but  it  has  not 
had  that  kind  of  attention. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Maine  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  much  as  I  imderstand 
the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  must  oppose  his  amendment 
requiring  tlie  Department  of  Defense  to 
comply  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Because  the  amendment  re- 
quires the  Department  to  do  what  it  Is 
already  legally  required  to  do.  It  seems 
innocuous.  But  there  are.  I  believe,  real 
dangers  in  starting  a  recodification  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
on  a  department-by-department,  agen- 
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cy-by-agency  basis.  If  we  accept 
this  amendment  today,  it  Is  only  the 
beginning.  Prom  now  on.  we  may  ex- 
pect a  series  of  amendments  designed  to 
relate  different  agencies  to  different  sec- 
tions of  the  act.  It  would  be  tempting, 
for  example,  to  write  special  language 
covering  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  Once 
this  process  is  started,  there  Is  no  logical 
place  to  draw  the  line. 

The  net  result  of  this  approach  Is  to 
undermine  the  broad,  comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  by  suggesting  that  some  prob- 
lems are  more  important  than  others 
and  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  confusion 
as  to  what  matters  are  covered  by  the 
act.  No  doubt  some  agencies  would  pre- 
fer that  their  activities  not  be  covered 
by  the  act.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
act  is  aU-inclusive  in  its  coverage  and  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  CouncU  on 
Environmental  QuaUty  and  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  exercise  of  Its  oversight 
function,  to  see  that  the  act  Is  compUed 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee this  morning  and  I  asked  the 
chairman,  Russell  Train,  to  comment  on 
the  pending  amendment.  Mr.  Train 
made  It  perfectly  clear  that  the  members 
of  the  Council  share  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed here  this  morning.  Although  the 
Council  has  only  been  in  office  6  months, 
I  personally  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  prepared  to  see  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  fulfills  its  obligations  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
I  believe  that  passage  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  unduly  complicate  the 
Council's  task  of  administering  the  act. 
It  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  originated  in 
my  committee.  I  introduced  It,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows.  I  worked 
very  closely  vdth  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine.  We  worked  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  version  and  the  Sen- 
ate version.  ,.  ^  „ 
It  is  fundamental  to  this  act  that  all 
agencies  be  included.  I  want  to  point 
out— and  the  Senator  knows— that  there 
are  some  real  legal  problems  involved  if 
we  follow  this  course.  If  we  single  out 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  special 
treatment,  would  that  mean  that  other 
agencies  are  immtme? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not.  We 
do  not  limit  this  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator hatroduce  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  it  will  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  that  s«en- 
cies  first  comply  with  section  102? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  do  that  when 
the  legislation  comes  before  us.  It  is  not 
appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  had  other 
appropriation  bUls  here,  and  other  meas- 
ures. We  have  not  added  this  kind  of 
condition. 

I  concur  completely  in  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  tr3ring  to  do.  I  commend  him  for 
It. 

I  point  out  that  the  guidelines  for  com- 
pliance have  now  been  submitted  for  the 


Department  of  Defense,  and  all  its  sub- 
agencies.  They  are  moving  on  this  prob- 
lem. ,  ^ 

I  held  hearings  on  the  problem  of  Cu- 
lebra.  The  Senator  may  be  famiUar  with 
that  problem  In  Puerto  Rico.  The  De- 
partment Is  submitting  to  the  committee 
the  necessary  information  in  compliance 
with  section  102. 

A  lot  of  Federal  agencies  have  not  yet 
fully  complied  with  section  102.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  not  the  only 
one. 

We  are,  in  our  oversight  authority,  go- 
ing into  the  whole  problem. 

I  am  working  very  closely  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Maine  in  a  joint  ef- 
fort of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  see  that  the  objec- 
tive of  section  102  is  fulfilled. 

I  caution  about  the  danger  here  of 
saying  that  this  agency  Is  the  one  that 
is  not  compljring  when  other  agencies 
have  yet  to  comply. 

The  cotmcil  has  been  operating  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  They  have 
had  a  difficult  problem  in  getting  ade- 
quate staff,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine 
knows.  We  provided  $1.5  million  for  staff 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  which  was  vetoed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  House  cut  It  by 
$500,000.  Only  $1  million  is  available. 
There  is  not  adequate  fimdlng  for  staff 
purposes.  We  hope  that  the  money  will 
be  restored  if  the  veto  Is  sustained  or  if  a 
supplemental  bill  Is  submitted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  comments  of  Chairman  Train  earlier 
this  week  before  the  Ah-  and  Water  Pol- 
lution Subcommittee  on  section  102. 
He  said  this: 

Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  has  helped  meet  the  sec- 
ond deficiency  which  I  noted  in  the  Federal 
Government's  organization  with  respect  to 
environmental  Issues — environmental  Im- 
pacts of  Federal  action  were  being  overlocAed 
in  decision-making. 

Section  102(2)  (C)  requires  Federal  agen- 
cles  to  Include  In  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment  a 
detailed  statement  on:  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  action,  adverse  Impacts  that 
cannot  be  avoided,  alternatives,  the  relation- 
ship between  short-  and  long-term  uses,  and 
any  Irreversible  commitment  of  resources 
Involved. 

These  detailed  statements  are  to  Include 
comments  of  State  and  local  environmental 
agencies  as  well  as  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies with  environmental  expertise. 

The  statement*  are  to  be  made  available  to 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
President  and  the  public. 

On  April  30,  the  Council  Issued  Interim 
Guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  environ- 
mental Impact  statemenu,  requiring  each 
Federal  agency  to  eetahUah  Internal  proce- 


dures for  implementing  this  provision  ct  the 
Act  by  June  1,  1970. 

Theee  Interim  Guidelines  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  under  date  of 
May  12th,  as  I  recaU. 

In  response  to  these  guidelines  the  agen- 
cies have  been  developing  internal  proce- 
dures to  Implement  Section  102. 

At  the  same  time,  with  help  from  the  sup- 
plementary staffing  authorization  contained 
In  the  Environmental  Quality  Act,  we  have 
been  developing  our  own  staff  capacity  to 
review  agency  programs  with  particular  Im- 
pact on  the  environment,  to  evaluate  the 
Section  102  statements  that  have  been  fUed 
and  to  identify  actions  which  should  be 
covered. 

With  this  foundation  we  should  be  able  to 
assess  the  overaU  effecUveness  of  the  Section 
102  procedure. 

Mr.  Train  also  stated: 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Section  102  pro- 
cedure, we  have  not  limited  our  operating  re- 
sponsibility simply  to  the  Issiiance  of  formal 
guidelines. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  endeavored  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  close  working  relation- 
ships at  the  staff  level  with  the  key  agenciee. 

I  also  call  attention  to  this  testimony 
by  Mr.  Train: 

Senator  Spono.  On  pages  9  and  10  of  yonr 
statement,  you  speak  of  Section  102.  Tliat 
section  was  employed,  was  it  not,  m  the  de- 
cision to  dump  the  nerve  gas  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean?  ,      ^.,        . 

Mr.  Train.  Yes.  Tou  said  "employed ',  and 
I  want  to  comment  on  the  use  of  that  word, 
because 

Senator  Spono.  Well,  use  your  own,  U  you 
wlU. 

Mr.  TEAm.  Because  It  Ifl  a  section  of  the 
statute  which  Is  self -operative.  It  comes  toto 
play  whenever  any  Federal  agency  la  recom- 
mending any  major  action  with  potential 
significant  environmental  Impact,  and  theee 
are  submitted  to  us. 

Such  a  statement  was  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  the  CouncU.  The 
Covmcll  has  commented  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  on  Its  statement,  pointing  out 
certain  deficiencies  which  we  felt  of  a  pro- 
cediu^l  or  technical  nat\ire  In  that  par- 
ticular Section  102  report. 

Senator  Spono.  If  I  recaU.  this  Is  my  own 
conclusion  from  listening  to  testimony,  the 
report  dealt  possibly  with  the  chemical  as- 
pects, but  told  us  very  Uttle,  and  possibly 
that  is  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  as  far 
as  everyone  is  concerned  about  the  biological 
effects. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  ask  you  Is:  Was 
that  report  prepared  and  circularized  for 
comment  early  enough  to  affect  the  declslon- 
malrlng  process  before  the  action  was  taken? 

Mr.  Train.  The  report  was  initially  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  In  draft  form  on  the 
8th  of  July,  and  a  final  version  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  on  the  30th  of  July, 
as  I  recall,  and  during  that  period,  although 
only  before  us  In  draft  form,  our  staff  did 
have  occasion  and  opportunity  to  comment 
on  and  discussion  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  staff  various  aspects  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

It  Is  hard  to  state,  in  any  case,  whether 
sufficient  time  has  been  given.  In  a  case  that 
is  as  complicated  and  controversial,  neces- 
sarily, as  this  kind  of  project,  I  would  say 
that  the  30-day  period  which  our  guidelines 
provide  is  probably  on  the  short  side. 

I  hestitate  to  generalize.  I  think  In  many 
cases,  the  answer  to  that  question  would 
turn  upon  the  completeness  of  the  informa- 
tion provided  in  the  first  Instance,  so  that 
In  this  case,  where  we  felt  there  were  some 
deficiencies  of  Information,  the  period  prob- 
ably was  not  long  enough. 

•me  second  point,  I  think,  is  covered 
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by  Mr.  Train's  testimony.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  of  his  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMeNT  OF  HON.  RnSSCLL  E.  TRAIN,  CHAIR- 
MAN, Council  on  Environ  mental  Qual- 
ity 

Mr.  Train.  Thank  >'ou.  Mr.  Chalnnan 
If  I  might  respond  to  one  of  the  Chair- 
man's Introductory  remarks.  In  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Environment  might  be  established  soon, 
I  think  that  the  Council  would  be  glad  to 
associate  hlmsell  with  that  hope,  noting  that 
we  are  presently  scheduled  to  testify  before 
three  committees  this  week  on  the  report, 
and  I  suspect  this  may  be  only  a  beginning. 
I  am  sure  a  Joint  committee  would  be  verj- 
welcome  bv  .iU  hands  here. 

Senator  Muskie.  Well.  I  hope  we  can  help 
to  prepare  you  this  morning  for  your  later 
bouts  this  week. 

Mr.  Train.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  committee: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  for  the  first  time,  I 
would  say.  in  our  role  as  a  Council,  because, 
of  course,  I  have  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee on  previous  occasions. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
I  am  accompanied  by  both  members  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  Robert  Cahn,  and  Dr.  Gordon 
MftcDonald. 

Our  appearance  today.  In  oonnectlon  with 
the  filing  by  the  President  of  the  First  An- 
nual Environmental  Quality  Report,  fur- 
nishes a  good  opportunity  to  review  the  work 
of  the  Council  and  those  areas  in  the  report 
of  particular  relevance  for  this  committee. 

As  you  know,  the  First  Annual  Report  has 
been  prepared  during  the  organizing  period 
of  the  Council.  Only  a  few  months  have  been 
available  for  the  task. 

Likewise,  the  Council  has  had  only  a  small 
staff  during  this  period,  all  of  whom  have 
carried  major  responsibility  for  the  wide  va- 
riety of  projects  and  issues,  other  than  the 
report,  which  have  concerned  the  Council 
during  these  months. 

We  also  recognize  that  we  possess  insuf- 
ficient environmental  quality  Indicators  or 
systems  by  which  to  monitor  the  environ- 
ment and  outline  trends  with  any  degree  of 
the  accuracy  at  this  time. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  bounds  of  these 
limitations,  the  Council  has  attempted  to 
bring  together  a  comprehensive  description 
of  environmental  problems  and  issues  fac- 
ing the  Nation. 

It  does  not  require  a  highly  developed 
monitoring  system  to  tell  that  the  present 
state  of  our  environment  Is  badly  degraded, 
that  our  waters  remain  seriously  polluted, 
that  the  air  In  and  around  our  cities  Is  in 
unsatisfactory  condition,  that  congestion  and 
noise  and  stress  are  increasing,  that  environ- 
mentally related  disease  Is  rising,  that  the 
solid  wastes  of  our  society  are  continuing  to 
mount,  that  open  space  and  natural  areas 
are  diminishing,  that  the  natural  diversity 
of  our  surroundings  Is  decreasing,  that  ugli- 
ness and  tawdriness  are  spreading  across  our 
American  landscape. 

Nevertheless,  the  year  1970  has  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  significant  attack  on  these 
problems.  Not  only  has  public  awareness  and 
concern  reached  new  levels,  but  at  the  same 
time: 

We  have  begun  to  achieve  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  complex  root  causes  of  our 
problems; 

We  have  begun  to  build  into  the  decision- 
making process  of  Federal  agencies  a  con- 
sideration of  a  broad  range  of  environmentaf 
factors: 

We  have  continued  and  strengthened  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  action  pro- 


gram that,  given  persistence  and  support,  can 
arrest  and  reverse  the  adverse  trends  In  our 
environment,  and 

We  have  begun  to  build  the  Institutional 
base  for  more  effective  environmental  man- 
agement. 

I  would  like  to  Just  give  one  word  of  em- 
phasis to  that  last  Item,  which  I  think  ts 
too  often  overlooked,  when  public  attention 
tends  to  focus  on  specific  problems. 

We  think  so  much  In  terms  of  programs 
to  deal  with  those  ad  hoc.  Immediate  prob- 
lems, and  rightly  so,  but  over  the  long  pull, 
we  feel  that  the  better  Institutional  base  for 
environmental  management  Is  one  of  the  very 
basic  fimdamental  goals  which  we  must 
achieve. 

The  Annual  Environmental  Quality  Report 
deals  at  some  length  with  problems  of  In- 
terest to  this  committee.  It  includes  analyses 
of  the  sources,  effects,  and  major  problems 
of  water  pollution,  air  pollution,  and  solid 
waste. 

In  the  field  of  water  pollution,  vigorous 
and  effective  enforcement  of  water  quality 
standards  Is  necessary,  as  this  committee  well 
knows.  The  first  need  Is  to  strengthen  the 
legal  basis  for  enforcement. 

This  committee  has  devoted  much  time  to 
an  examination  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals which  would  extend  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Intrastate  and  groundwaters, 
streamline  the  conference  hearing  procediires, 
establish  effluent  requirements,  and  au- 
thorize fines  up  to  $10,000  a  day. 

We  understand  that  this  committee  Is 
working  on  legislation  along  these  line*. 

However,  a  strengthened  legal  basis  Is  only 
the  first  step  In  enforcement.  To  be  truly 
effective,  enforcement  must  be  triggered  by 
Information  from  an  adequate  Information 
system.  States,  municipalities,  and  Indus- 
tries should  systematically  be  warned  of 
violation  of  standards. 

If  action  does  not  follow,  and  If  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  do  not  exist,  the  Federal 
Government  should  automatically  seek  court 
action. 

The  successful  control  of  air  pollution  re- 
quires strengthened  legislation,  as  does  suc- 
cessful control  of  water  pollution. 

I  know  that  this  committee  has  been 
working  long  and  hard  on  proposed  amend- 
menta  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  I  hope  that 
you  soon  will  be  reporting  them  out  of 
committee. 

The  automobile  Is  clearly  the  number  one 
air  pollution  problem.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed leglslaUon  to  provide  for  certification 
of  assembly  line  vehicles  to  assure  that 
emission  control  standards  are  met. 

The  CoimcU  on  Environmental  Quality  Is 
overseeing  an  effort  to  develop  non-pollut- 
ing alternatives  to  the  Internal  combustion 
engine.  However,  there  Is  still  a  need  to  in- 
sure that  once  new  model  vehicles  are  certi- 
fied as  conforming  to  the  standards,  they 
continue  to  meet  the  standards  under  actual 
operating  conditions. 

The  Council  report  states  that  alternatives 
to  assure  continued  control  of  motor  vehicle 
emissions  under  actual  road  conditions 
BboiUd  be  evaluated. 

The  International  dimensions  of  the  air 
pollution  problem  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  report  contains  an  entire  chapter  de- 
voted to  man's  unintentional  modification 
of  world  climate. 

The  discharge  of  particulates  and  carbon 
dioxide  to  the  atmosphere  could  have  dra- 
matic and  long-term  effects  on  the  world's 
temperature  with  many  major  consequences. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  Initi- 
ative In  forming  cooperative  arrangements 
to  control  air  pollutants  that  could  have 
widespread  effects. 

As  this  committee  has  recognized,  we  need 
to  develop  much  better  techniques  for  dis- 
posing of  solid  wastes.  We  must  also  aim 
at  reducing  the  volume  of  material  which  is 


considered  waste  by  encouraging  maximum 
recycling  and  reuse  of  materials. 

The  Council  Is  working  with  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  to  develop  a  recycling  strat- 
egy and  Is  studying  a  variety  of  special  dis- 
posal problems,  such  aa  non-returnable 
bottles. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  recom- 
mendations which  our  report  makes.  How- 
ever, the  significance  of  the  document  lies 
as  much  In  its  total  coverage  as  In  any  of 
its  specific  recommendations. 

We  have  tried  to  view  the  environment  as 
a  whole,  and  we  have  dealt  with  some  of 
the  root  causes  of  environmental  problems 
such  as  population  and  economic  growth 
and  land-use. 

While  there  are  many  specific  actions  which 
must  be  taken,  there  Is  also  a  need  to  Im- 
prove our  thinking  about  the  environment 
so  that  the  interrelationships  among  prob- 
lems are  recognized  and  so  that  we  do  not 
create  new  problems  by  our  attempts  to  solve 
existing  ones. 

IMPROVING  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  ABILITT 
TO    DEAL    WITH    XNVIRONMXNTAL    PROBLEMS 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  the  subject  of 
the  role  of  our  Council  by  reviewing  briefly 
the  steps  taken  this  year  to  Improve  the 
Federal  Government's  ability  to  deal  with 
environmental  problems. 

In  recent  years,  our  Federal  institutions 
responsible  for  environmental  quality  have 
been  handicapped  by  organizational  arrange- 
ments poorly  suited  to  effective  programs. 
There  has  been  need  for  Improvement  In  at 
least  three  areas. 

First,  there  has  been  the  need  to  focus 
environmental  policy  development  and  analy- 
sis of  trends  and  programs.  Since  many 
problems  of  the  environment  cut  across  the 
responsibilities  of  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, no  one  entity  had  an  overview  function. 

Second,  environmental  concerns  have  often 
been  slighted  when  agencies  pursue  their 
primary  missions  with  inadequate  attention 
to  side  effects. 

For  example,  the  agencies  constructing 
highways,  dams,  or  airports  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  economic  and  engineering  feasi- 
bility. 

Such  quantitative  factors  have  tended  to 
overshadow  consideration  of  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  proposed  projects. 

Finally,  as  pollution  control  programs  have 
grown  In  scope  and  authority,  effective  man- 
agement has  become  increasingly  difficult. 

Different  agencies  carrying  out  similar  pol- 
lution control  functions  such  as  standard- 
setting,  research,  monitoring  and  regula- 
tion have  grown  up  piecemeal. 

There  has  been  progress  this  year  In  all 
three  areas.  The  establishment  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (P.L.  91- 
190)  has  provided  a  focal  point  in  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  for  the  development  of  envi- 
ronmental policy. 

The  Council's  ability  to  perform  Its  func- 
tions has  been  slgniflcantly  strengthened  by 
the  passage  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970  (PX.  91-224)  which 
your  committee  initiated.  This  legislation 
provided  for  the  OfiBce  of  Environmental 
QuaUty  and  staff  support  to  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Elnviron- 
mental  Quality  serves  as  director  of  the  of- 
fice and  In  practice  the  provisions  of  the 
two  Acts  have  meshed  together  in  a  highly 
useful  way. 

P.L.  91-224,  for  example,  provides  useful 
contracting  authority  and  flexibility  In  the 
hiring  of  specialists  and  experts. 

This  additional  legislation  brought  the 
total  authorization  for  the  Council  and  the 
Office  to  $800,000  for  fiscal  year  1970;  *  1,450,- 
000  for  1971;  $2,250,000  for  1972;  and  $2,500.- 
000  for  1973. 

For  fiscal  1971,  the  Administration  re- 
quested funding  up  to  the  full  amount  of  our 
authorization.    That   is,   $1,450,000    and   an 
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,  ..n  rwv.  for  ti,«  pitizens'  Advlsory         It  la  also  important  in  further  action  that     Unulng  responslbUlty  to  oversee  ImplemenU- 
addltional  $50,000  for  the  Citizens  Aavisory         " "  J^       .  environmental  conse-     tlon  of  the  Order. 

committee  on  Environmental  Q^aUty-^^^^       *«=^  ^,  Sfy  eval^te^^he  ou^^         ^  addition  to  these  Presidential  dlrecUves. 
As   you   know.    Congress   recenUy   appro-      5"®°^.^°' t^'Li^*'*^^**'  *''  '^°*  °"*"''  *"     the  Council  is  involved  in  a  number  of  other 
P''^^„.-.^-^°i?L'^^i°r„f°'.rj?^tr"      "^l^a^'^th"  ^t  to  the  Secuon   102     Activities.  It  participated  with  other  agen- 

procedure,  we  have  not  limited  our  operating 
reaponalbUlty  simply  to  the  issuance  of  for- 
mal guidelines. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  endeavored  to 


and  Office  and  for  the  Citizens'  Committee. 

Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  has  helped  meet  the  sec- 
ond deficiency  which  I  noted  in  the  Federal 
Governments  organization  with  respect  to 

environmental     issues — environmental     im-  ^  _   ,      ,   _,^i.    ^^     ^         couiroj    ui    i«»i,u;iucd,    liwioc,    ^^^    ^^,^^. 

pMU  of  Federal  action  were  being  overlooked      tionshlps   at   the   staff   level  with   the   key     ^^j^j^i'^^^'re^ctlon  of  phosphates  In  deter 


cies  in  the  development  of  the  President's 
proposals  to  control  and  prevent  oil  spills 
from  waterborne  transport. 

It  is  cvirrently  working  with  a  niimber  of 
Federal  agencies  on  proposals  for  Improved 


develop  and   maintain   close   working  rela-      "^"'^  ^="v..»  ^^  t""*r~"  .„'  "^™n™ 
tinn^hTr^   »t   th„   «t«fr   i«v*i   with   th«   k«v     co^itrol    Of   pesticides,^  nolse,_  and    mercury 


"^thlrd  gap  m  our  Federal  organizaUon     '^^-  ^J^""''""''  ^^''°^  pro^S^im,  in  the 


in  decision-making. 

Section  102(2)  (C)    requires  Federal  agen- 
cies to  include  In  every  recommendation  or     to  handle  environmental  problems  I  men-  number  of  our  projects  relate  to  assign 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other     tloned-the  fragmentation  of  ourpoUutlon     ^^^^'^^  ^^  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting     control  operating  programs,  la  proposed  to  be     Environmental  Quality  In  Pi.  91-224. 
the   quality  of  the  human  environment  a     redressed  In  Reorganization  Plan  No  3,  which  example,  we  are  giving  priority  atten- 
detalled  statement  on:    the  environmental     would  consolidate  our  major  operating  pol-         '"'  "  "^^^  ^  .    "  ^     .     ^         .  . 
imoact  of  the  action,  adverse  Impacts  that     lution  control  programs  In  a  new,  independ- 
cannot  be  avoided,  alternatives,  the  relation-     ent  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

— '"         This  consolidation  Is  based  on  the  same 

concept  of  an   Independent  environmental 

standard-setting  and   protection   agency   as 

the  proposal  authored  by  Chairman  Muskie 


CttUIlUh    u^   n.uiM..—,    — ~ — , 

Ship  between  short-  and  long-term  usea,  ana 
any  irreversible  commitment  of  resources 
involved.  ,     ,    . 

These  detailed  statements  are  to  Include 


tlon  to  review  of  existing  environmental 
monitoring  systems,  the  developmei.t  of  im- 
proved Indicators  of  environmental  quality 
and  establishment  of  comprehensive  en- 
Tironmental  monitoring  systems. 

Secondly,   the  Council   is  evaluating  the 
impact  of  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  programs 


comments  of  State  and  local  envlronmenUl     and  oo-sponsored  by  members  of  this  com-     on  development   and  growth  of  areas,  the 
agencies  as  well  as  appropriate  Federal  agen-     mlttee 


cles  with  environmental  expertise 

The  statemenU  are  to  be  made  available 
to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
President  and  the  PubUc. 

On  April  30,  the  Council  Issued  Interim 
Guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  environ- 


Our  Council  strongly  supports  the  plan  of 
reorganization.  We  see  no  conflict  between 
the  missions  of  EPA  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  Indeed,  the  two  or- 
ganizations should  be  mutually  reinforcing. 

The  Coxincil  is  not  intended  to  have  oper- 


mental   impact  statements,   requiring   each     atlng  responsibilities,  and  its  functions  are 

Federal  agency  to  establish  internal  proce-     to  advise  the  President  with  respect  to  en 

dures  for  implementing  this  provision  of  the     -  ■         —    - • 

Act  by  June  1,1970. 

These  Interim  Guidelines  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  under  date  of 
May  12th,  as  I  recall. 

In  response  to  these  gxiidellnes  the  agen- 
cies have  been  developing  Internal  proce- 
dures to  Implement  Section  102. 

At  the  same  Ume,  with  help  from  the  sup 


vironmental  policies  and  to  coordinate  all 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  related  to  en- 
vironmental quality. 

EPA,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  respon- 
sible for  executing  anti-pollution  policies  and 
for  carrying  out  the  many  functions  involved 
in  controlling  pollution. 

It  will  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  In  developing  and  recommending  to 


sufficiency  of  land-use  planning  and  control 
at  State  and  local  levels,  and  alternative  In- 
stitutional and  control  mechanisms  for  bet- 
ter land-use  management. 

Thirdly,  as  an  aspect  of  the  Impact  of  new 
technology,  the  Council  is  giving  attention 
to  the  growing  levels  of  toxic  substances  In 
the  environment  resulting  from  new  and 
complex  manufacturing  processes  and  Is 
evaluating  alternative  methods  of  pre-tcstlng 
and  controlling  these  substances. 

In  the  Council  and  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  President  now  has  a 
permanent  staff  In  the  Executive  Office  for 
the  q)eclfic  purpose  of  evaluating  the  effects 
of  Federal  programs  and  policies  on  the  en- 
vironment and  for  developing  environmental 
policy  recommendations.  We  have  built  this 


plementary  staffing  authorlsaUon  contained     t^e  President  new  policies  for  the  protection     gtaff  capacity  slowly  and  carefully 
in  the  Environmental  Quality  Act.  we  have     qj  ^^^  environment  -  .     .     . 


O  i  been  developing  our  own  staff  capacity  to 

*^   '  review  agency  programs  with  particular  Im- 

pact on  the  environment,  to  evaluate  the 
Section  102  statements  that  have  been  filed 
and  to  Identify  actions  which  should  be 
covered. 

With  this  foundation  we  should  be  able  to 
assess  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  Section 
102  procedure. 

In  our  view.  It  would  be  desirable  to  get 
another  six  months  or  so  of  experience  before 
considering  the  deslrablUty  of  any  change  In 
the  Iaw 

Our  guidelines  have  only  been  in  effect  for 
a  short  period.  The  agencies'  own  internal 


There  Is  also  a  difference  In  the  scope  of 
concern  of  the  two  agencies.  The  Council  is 
responsible  for  the  environment,  broadly  de- 
fined. This  Includes  such  subjects  as  popu- 
lation, land  use,  and  conservation. 

I  believe  that  our  Annual  Report,  before 
this  committee,  bears  out  that  scope  of  con- 
cern and  responsibility  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded. 

The  new  agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
focus  speclflcally  on  pollution  control,  which 
Is  only  one  part  of  the  Council's  respon- 
slblUtles. 

However,  the  creation  of  EPA  will  be  a 
signiflcant  building  block  In  achieving  the 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
our  Cotincll's  staff. 

As  you  might  imagine,  the  nature  of  our 
responsibilities  has  excited  Interest  through- 
out the  country,  and  we  have  received  liter- 
ally himdreds  of  i4>pllcatlons  for  employ- 
ment. 

We  have  been  able  to  accept,  of  course, 
only  a  few  of  the  many  outstanding  candi- 
dates. I  believe  the  group  we  have  put  to- 
gether is  exceptional. 

The  first  Environmental  Quality  Report 
shows  that  much  can  be  done  to  prevent 
some  of  the  worst  forms  of  environmental 
deterioration. 

If  I  might  go  back  to  the  staff  again  for  a 


procedures  are  even  more  recent.  We  are  only     comprehensive  view  of  environmental  mat-     moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have — I  think  it 


now  beginning  to  have  an  opportunity  to  de-     ters  which  the  Council  has  tried  to  encour- 
velop  actual  operative  experience  with  these     age. 
new  procedures. 

Having  said  thU,  I  would  like  to  underline 
the  understanding  of  the  Council  on  two 
points  that  have  occasioned  some  debate: 

First,  It  Is  our  understanding  that  Section 

102(2)  (C)   contemplates  preparation  of  the      

Impact  statement  and  its  circulation  for  com-     mention  brteflV 


OTHER    COTTNCIL    ACTTVITIBS 

Apart  from  these  matters  of  the  Federal 
Government's  organization  and  procedure  to 
handle  environmental  Issues,  the  Council 
has  been  involved  In  a  broad  variety  of  en- 
vironmental policy  questions  which  I  will 


ment  by  the  relevant  agencies  early  enough 
to  affect  the  decision-making  process  before 
the  action  is  taken. 

We  believe  this  Interpretation  to  be  con- 
sistent with  and.  Indeed,  required  by,  the 


statutory   requirement   that   the   statement     for  the  automobile,  the  problem  of  Junked 


"shall  accompany  the  proposal  through  the 
existing  agency  review  processes." 

Secondly,  we  beUeve  Section  102(2)  (C)  to 
be  a  remedial  provision  that  should  be  ap- 
plied, to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  to  fur- 
ther actions  even  though  they  may  be  part 
of  a  sequence  started  before  January  1.  1970. 

As  our  Guidelines  put  It  with  respect  to 
existing  projects  and  programs 


woiUd  be  of  Interest  to  this  committee — 
alKJUt  seven  Interns  working  with  us  this 
summer,  which  I  suspect,  given  the  total 
number  of  our  staff,  may  represent  a  higher 
proportion  of  interns  than  any  other  agency 
of  the  Government,  and  this  has  been  a  high- 
ly successful  endeavor  on  our  part. 
The  young  people  come  from  law  school. 

^.  ooUeges,  and  I  believe  one  high  school,  and 

In  his  February  10,  1970,  message  on  the     they  have  worked  out  absolutely  splendidly, 

and  have  made  a  substantial  contribution, 
m  fact,  to  the  work  of  the  Council  during 
this  month,  and  I  think  speaking  for  the 
Council,  we  will  miss  them  when  they  go. 
Senator  Mxtskie.  They  are  good.  I  have 

got  38. 

Mr.  Train.  You  have  38.  Well,  perhaps  you 
have  larger  resources  than  we  do.  (Laughter.) 

Senator  Mtiskie.  That  certainly  reflecta  my 
lack  of  reeources.  I  have  to  reach  out  and 
get  them,  but  thev  are  good,  delightful. 

Mr  Train.  And  I  would  like  to  mention, 
also,  that  yesterday  the  President  had  our 
entire  staff  to  the  White  House,  at  noon. 


Environment,  the  President  directed  the 
Council  to  provide  leadership  In  the  areas 
of  agricultural  pollution,  the  research  and 
development  of  non-polluting  power  sources 


automobiles  and  the  recycling  and  reuse  of 
commonly  used  materials. 

In  a  subsequent  message  to  the  Congress 
on  pollution  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
oceans,  the  President  also  directed  the  Coun- 
cil, in  consultation  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  State  and  local  governments,  to  de- 
velop a  Federal  policy  and  programs  for  con- 


trolling disposal  of  wastes  in  the  oceans.  ^^^^~ —    —  . 

Where  It  is  not  practicable  to  reassess  the         The  Executive  Order  which  directed  Fed-  and  he  met  with  the  ^''^J"  f^'  P*?^. 

baslc  course  of  action.  It  U  still  Important     eral  agencies  to  undertake  an  extensive  pro-  sional,  secretariea.  ^^^'^•^^^^^JZ 

that  further  incremental  major  action,  be     gram    for    bringing    Federal    faciUties    Into  on  loan  from  other  agencies  t«i^^P  °°  ^ 

shaped  so  as  to  minimize  advene  environ-     compUance    with    air    and    water    quality  report,  and  »o 'orth,  and  <^«J7*"°*°*  *~ 

mentol  consequences.  standards   also   assigned   the   CouncU   oon  —  ♦ >»-  -'♦»'  -"'«  "***  ^b  slnrie  to- 


able  to  speak  with  and  meet  each  single  to- 
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dividual,  and  this  was,  I  think,  a  very  In- 
spiring occasion  for  the  staff. 

Senator  Mussn.  How  large  Is  your  staff 
altogether  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Train.  We  have  at  the  present  time,  if 
I  could  focus  on  full-time  professional  peo- 
ple, approximately  17,  of  whom  either  two 
or  three  are  on  detail  from  other  agencies 
on  a  rather  long-term  basis,  and  we  have  one 
Foreign  Service  Officer,  for  example,  working 
with  us,  on  International  programs. 

Senator  Mcskix.  How  large  a  staff  will  you 
be  able  to  assemble  tmder  the  appropriation 
already  approved  by  the  Congress,  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars? 

Mr.  Train.  Out  expectation  and  plan,  under 
the  requested  appropriation,  had  been  a  staff 
In  both  professional  and  clerical,  totalling 
approximately,  as  I  recall,  54. 

Now  our  reexamination  of  the  state  of  the 
Council's  economy,  based  upon  the  recent 
appropriations,  would  Indicate  that  we  prob- 
ably would  have  to  cut  ttla  back  to  about 
39  personnel  all  told,  and  I  believe  a  second 
serious  effect  would  be  an  almost  complete 
erasure  of  otir  ci4>aclty  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts, because  I  think  that  we  would.  If 
forced  to  a  choice,  rather  put  the  available 
funds  on  strengthening  our  staffing,  rather 
than  on  outside  contracts. 

Senator  Mxtskib.  Well,  I  think  this  whole 
committee  sympathizes  with  your  need  for 
the  full  funding  that  you  have  requested.  1 
think  this  view  la  shared  by  Senator  Jack- 
son and  his  colleagues,  so  maybe  we  can 
mount  an  effective  effort  to  get  full  fund- 
ing for  your  work. 

I  think  It  Is  terribly  important  that  you 
get  off  to  a  good,  solid  start,  with  the  ade- 
quate staffing,  and  I  am  stire  you  have  not 
been  excessive  In  your  request,  from  my 
understanding  of  the  problem,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  TRAIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  believe,  on  this  point,  that  looking 
ahead,  and  looking  to  the  authorizations  for 
subsequent  years.  It  Is  very  Important  to 
build  the  staff  In  a  methodical  fashion,  and 
our  own  analysis  la  that  the  kind  of  staff 
level  which  we  had  requested  for  1971  Is 
fully  within  our  ability  to  manage  and  make 
effective  use  of,  and  we  have  kept  away,  1 
think,  from  seeking  large  levels  of  staffing 
and  funding,  simply  for  the  sake  of  large 
levels. 

Now.  the  levels  requested  are  those  which 
we  believe  we  can  effectively  use  at  this  time, 
and  would  represent  a  very  Important  step 
in  oui  development  as  an  effective  Instrument 
of  government. 

I  will  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  para- 
graph. 

The  first  Environmental  Quality  Report 
shows  that  much  can  be  done  to  prevent 
some  of  the  worst  forms  of  envtronmental 
deterioration.  As  It  spells  out  In  detail,  much 
Improvement  can  be  accomplished  despite 
serious  deficiencies  In  research  and  monitor- 
ing. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  to  be  able  to  slow  or  to  stop  en- 
vlronmental  degradation,  especially  air  and 
water  pollution.  Blany  essential  steps  toward 
this  end  have  been  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  are  awaiting  action  by  the  Congress. 

Our  Report  lists  a  number  of  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  the  directions  in  which 
we  should  move  in  the  future. 

We  believe  that  the  Annual  Environmental 
Quality  Rep>ort  should  be  of  considerable  use 
to  your  committee  by  providing  a  regular  sur- 
vey of  our  environmental  problems  and 
measurement  of  our  progress. 

It  should  also  aid  your  work  by  foeterlng 
greater  public  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  enTironmcntal  problems  and  the  pros- 
pects for  taking  action  to  control  them.  Imy 
proved  monitoring  systems  and  the  develop- 
ment of  indicators  of  environmental  quality 
should  also  prove  as  useful  to  your  committee 
as  to  the  Council. 


I  will  conclude  this  first  appearance  before 
your  committee  by  saying  that  we  have 
valued  the  sustained  support  and  Interest 
of  this  committee  and  the  help  we  have 
received  from  many  quarters. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Congress  to  our  under- 
standing and  better  handling  of  environ- 
mental problems.  This  committee,  in  partic- 
ular, has  played  a  TltaJ  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  pollution  problems  programs 
and  deserves  much  credit  for  the  progress 
that  has  been  made. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mvskik.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  we  might 
Invoke  the  10-minute  rule  on  the  first  round 
of  questions.  That  may  exhaust  them,  al- 
though I  doubt  it,  and  then  we  will  proceed 
from  there. 

With  respect  to  the  air,  water  and  aolld 
waste  proposals  In  the  Report,  I  gather  there 
are  no  new  recommendations  In  this  Report. 

The  recommendations  are  those  submitted 
to  us  by  the  President  earlier  this  year,  and 
upon  which  this  subcommittee  is  now  work- 
ing. Am  I  right? 

I  detect  no  new  recommendations. 

Mr.  Train.  No,  there  are  a  good  many  new 
directions  which  we  recommend,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Muskis.  I  mean,  legislative  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  Train.  Specific  legislative  recommen- 
dations for  action  now  are  restricted  to  those 
already  pending  before  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  Council  has  set  out  In 
varying  detail  a  largfe  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  directions  In  which  we 
should  be  moving  in  all  of  these  programs. 
I  think  In  the  pollution  sections  alone,  we 
have  some  50  proposals  for  action.  But  we 
have  not  set  these  out  as  "must"  legislative 
Items  at  this  time. 

Senator  Muskix.  No,  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinction. I  wanted  to  be  sure  we  dldnt  over- 
look any  specific  legislative  proposals  at  this 
time. 

The  reason  I  put  the  question.  In  addition 
to  wanting  to  identify  the  natiire  of  the  re- 
port in  this  respect  is  this:  One  of  the  rea- 
sons we  still  are  discussing,  for  example,  the 
air  pollution  legislation  in  the  committee  is 
that  In  response  to  the  testimony  ttiat  we 
received  in  10  days  of  bearings  which  we 
conducted,  in  response  to,  I  think,  much 
that  we  have  learned  about  the  urgency  of 
tha-f)roblem  this  year,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  public  to  It,  we  felt  a  responsibility  to 
re-focus  on  some  of  the  legislative  proposals 
which  the  President  Introduced,  which  I  in- 
troduced, which  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Introduced,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  were  not  better  answers  than  those 
contained  In  that  initial  legislation  to  the 
problems  with  which  we  must  deal. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  lead 
tlmee  are  vanishing  on  us,  and  the  policy  we 
write  this  year  Is  policy  we  are  going  to  have 
to  live  with  and  work  with  for  some  time  In 
the  future,  and  so  wanted  to  be  sun  that 
we  had  the  best  answers  that  we  were  capable 
of  putting  together  this  year. 

Because  the  committee  hasn't  reached 
agreement  yet  on  what  concepts  we  ought  to 
write  into  the  law,  I  don't  know  if  I  can  sur- 
face all  of  the  options  that  we  are  consider- 
ing, but  we  may  get  into  some  of  them.  If 
we  have  enough  time. 

Mr.  Train.  We  certainly  wouldn't  wish  to 
discourage  this  committee  from  acting  af- 
firmatively on  any  of  the  additional  propos- 
als which  the  Council  has  set  lorlii. 

Senator  Muskie.  No,  we  look  at  those,  too. 

Mr.  Train.  We  feel  that  they  very  definitely 
deserve  careful  consideration,  and  the  Pres- 
ident himself  has  said  that,  in  his  letter  of 
transmittal. 

Senator  Muskix.  May  I  ask  this  question: 
Have  you  developed  a  sufficient  expertise  in 


your  own  staff  to  get  into  specific  legislative 
proposals.  In  the  air  pollution  field,  for  exam- 
ple, or  do  you  rely  upon  the  air  quality,  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  to  de- 
velop specific  legislative  proposals  which  ap- 
pear in  your  Report? 

Mr.  Train.  We  do  have  expertise  within 
our  own  staff,  in  the  field  of  air  pollution. 

Naturally,  we  also  do  look  to  the  respon- 
sible program  agency  for  a  great  deal  of 
technical  support  In  the  air  pollution  field, 
as  well  as  others. 

So  it  la  neither  one  or  the  other,  but  we 
do  definitely  have  our  own  staff  competence 
in  that  particular  field. 

Senator  Muskie.  Well,  in  due  course,  then, 
I  suspect  that  the  committee  will  be  in  touch 
with  you  as  well  as  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  to  test  out  whatever  new 
concepts  the  committee  has  agreed  upon. 

May  I  say  this:  I  realize,  out  of  the  months 
that  have  passed  since  last  January,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas  in  this  field  as  an  exercise  in 
partisanship. 

That  Is  understandable,  I  suppose.  But 
these  Ideas  really  don't  fall  under  those  labels 
very  comfortably,  or  very  usefully.  We  wel- 
come Ideas.  We  deal  with  them  in  our  com- 
mittee on  a  non-partisan  basis.  That  doesnt 
mean  that  we  are  not  going  to  disagree  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  Administration,  but 
I  think  we  have  got  some  hard  decisions  to 
make  In  this  situation,  and  we  cant  hope 
to  make  them  If  the  basis  of  our  Judgment 
is  political  partisanship. 

That  is  our  attitude,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
your*.  At  least,  that  has  always  been  my 
reaction  to  your  approach  to  the  problem. 

So  we  hope  to  have  a  tough  air  pollution 
law,  and  we  may  ask  for  your  reaction  to 
It  before  we  reach  our  own  final  decision. 

Mr.  Train.  Well,  we  may  have  differences  Ui 
detaU,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  assure  you  that 
the  Administration  also  wants  a  tough  air 
pollution  law,  and  wUl  be  happy  to  cooperate 
with  this  committee  In  helping  to  produce 
such  legislation. 

Senator  Muskb.  I  would  like  to  ask  two  or 
three  questions  related  to  your  testimony. 
If  I  may.  You  spoke  about  the  need  for  inter- 
national cooperation  In  this  field,  and  I 
must  say  I  c(Hnpliment  you  for  focusing  upon 
that  need. 

On  the  top  of  page  five,  you  discuss  this 
briefly. 

Now  there  is  an  international  problem. 
It  seems  to  me.  which  falls  right  in  the  con- 
text of  your  comments.  The  most  obvious 
basis  for  international  action,  of  course,  is 
the  effect  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth, 
which  doesnt  distinguish  between  peoples 
on  the  basis  of  political  boundaries. 

Now,  as  far  as  long-term,  world-wide 
weather  effects  are  concerned,  there  are  re- 
ports that  the  operation  of  the  SST  at  high 
altitudes  will  emit  water  vapor  which  will 
have  profound  effects  on  world  climate. 
Whenever  questions  of  this  kind  are  raised, 
the  usual  argument  that  we  get  in  response 
Is  that  the  SST  is  necessary,  because  of  oom- 
peiltlon  from  abroad,  and  the  p>OBSlble  un- 
favorable Impact  upon  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation  if  some  other  country  de- 
velops an  SST  that  is  attractive  in  the  world 
market  before  we  do. 

Now,  if  the  SST  has  these  potential  at- 
mospheric effects,  then  we  ought  to  be  look- 
ing toward  an  international  Judgment  on 
whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  developed  on 
a  competitive  basis.  An  agreement  among 
all  the  nations  to  drop  the  SST  might  serve 
the  needs  of  humanity  better  than  compe- 
tition among  the  nations  to  build  it. 

Would  you  have  any  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Train.  Well,  on  two  points:  We  cer- 
tainly agree  wholAeartedly  on  the  Impor- 
tance that  International  cooperation  bears 
to  this  whole  business  of  producing  a  better 
environment  for  all  people.  The  problems  are 
global,  in  many  cases.  Atmospheric  prob- 
lems, and,  of  course,  related  climatic  prob- 
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lema,  that  an  area  such  as  Europe  has,  and 
river  basin  problems  are  frequently  Inter- 
national In  nature.  Of  course,  in  otir  own 
case,  the  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  in- 
ternational In  nature. 

In  very  many  ways,  problems  of  the  en- 
viromnent  can  only  be  gotten  at  effectively 
by  international  initiatives  of  various  kinds, 
and  we  strongly  support  a  leadership  role  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  world-wide.  In 
the  fight  for  a  better  environment. 

On  the  second  point,  with  respect  to  the 
supersonic  transport  specifically,  the  uncer- 
tainties as  to  possible  atmospheric  Impact  of 
the  operation  of  a  commercial  fleet  of  super- 
sonic transports  sometime  in  the  future  are 
certainly  of  a  kind  which  lend  themselves 
naturally  to  international  cooperative  ef- 
forts, leading  to  the  resolution  of  those  un- 
certainties, and  In  the  testimony  which  I 
presented  on  May  lath,  I  think,  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Conunlttee  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  I  stressed  the  desirability  of  Inter- 
national discussions  of  the  various  possible 
long-range  atmospheric  consequences  in  par- 
ticular, and  also  noise  characteristics  of  the 
SST. 

Senator  Mttskik.  Well,  the  report  on  page 
99,  for  example,  says  "Further  study  is  neces- 
sary to  better  determine  the  effects  of  su- 
personic Jet  transports  in  the  stratosphere 
before  they  are  mass  produced." 

And  on  page  127,  you  have  similar  com- 
ments on  the  noise  effects  to  which  you  re- 
ferred. And  we  are  now  considering  in  Con- 
gress, and  this  subcommittee  had  bearings 
recently,  on  an  Intematlonal  agreement  to 
deal  with  the  consequences  of  oU  spills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Government  might 
well  take  the  initiative  and  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  SST  as  another  environmental 
hasard  with  international  implications. 

All  of  the  momentum  is  on  the  other  side. 
That  is.  In  the  interest  of  international  eco- 
nomic competition,  we  have  got  to  be  in  the 
head  of  the  race,  and  to  do  that,  we  have  got 
to  build. 

It  seems  to  me  we  might  well  take  the 
initiative  to  raise  these  environmental  ques- 
tions with  governments  of  the  other  coun- 
tries Involved,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  France, 
to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
mankind  to  go  forward  with  this  kind  of 
technological  development. 

As  the  report  emphasizes  over  and  over 
again,  in  a  sense,  the  environmental  crisis 
of  today  is  the  product  of  heedless  and  head- 
long technological  development.  The  SST 
represents  and  symbolizes  this  very  thing, 
and  gives  us  an  opix>rtunlty.  It  seems  to  me, 
to  focus  Internationally  upon  the  kind  of 
rearrangement  of  values  that  your  reptort 
represents  domestically  here  at  home. 

I  dont  know  that  you  have  any  role  or 
any  influence  in  the  international  area,  with 
respect  to  the  State  Department,  the  White 
House,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  might  be  able  to  take  such  an  ini- 
tiative, but  If  you  have,  X  would  urge  Its 
consideration. 

Mr.  Train.  Well,  we  very  deflnltely  do  have 
a  role.  The  President  has  confirmed  this  by 
the  Executive  Order  which  he  issued  shortly 
after  the  Council  was  set  up  by  legislation. 
The  legislation  itself  dldnt  address  Itself  ex- 
pressly to  the  International  aspects  of  the 
environment,  although  I  think  the  legislative 
history  indicated  the  Intent  of  Congress 
quite  clearly,  to  the  effect  that  the  Council 
should  concern  itself  with  the  broader  inter- 
national concerns. 

As  I  mentioned  In  my  testimony  on  the 
supersonic  transport.  In  addition  to  propos- 
ing International  discussions,  which  have 
taken  place  on  a  very  Informal  basis  so  far, 
and  which  we  would  recommend  be  carried 
out  on  a  definite  basis,  and  a  positive  scale, 
in  the  near  future,  we  have  also  suggested 
that  the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  techno- 
logical development  being  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussions at  the  1972  United  Nations  Confer- 


ence on  the  Problems  of  the  Human  En- 
vironment. 

We  have  had  very  informal  discussions, 
again,  with  officials  of  both  France  and  Great 
Britain  on  this  general  subject. 

You  will  also  recaU,  I  think,  that  in  my 
testimony  of  May  12th,  we  In  pointing  out 
some  of  the  more  significant,  as  it  seemed  to 
us,  environmental  uncertainties,  recom- 
mended a  concerted  research  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  address 
itself  to  those  uncertainties,  hopefully,  to 
lead  to  their  resolution,  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  developed,  and  I  be- 
lieve has  discussed  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees, a  fairly  comprehensive  research 
package,  costing,  I  think,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  26  plus  millions  of  dollars,  which 
our  Council  has  reviewed  and,  based  on  that 
review,  feel  is  responsive  and  docs  address 
Itself  to  the  environmental  questions  which 
we  believe  should  be  answered. 

Senator  Muskie.  With  respect  to  the  SST. 
Mr.  Train.  Yes. 

Senator  Mttskib.  Should  they  be  answered 
before  we  proceed  with  further  investment 
of  public  funds? 

Mr.  Train.  Of  course,  this  represents  a 
Judgment  Involving  a  great  many  matters 
that  this  Council  really  does  not  consider 
itself  appropriate  to  offer  public  conclusions 
on,  such  as  balance  of  payments,  technolog- 
ical spin-off,  airframe  sales,  and  things  of 
this  sort,  or  the  competitive  situations  with 
other  aircraft. 

We  really  are  not  experts  in  those  partic- 
ular fields.  We  have  looked  at  the  prototype 
program,  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, which  calls  for  the  design,  de- 
velopment and,  I  believe,  100-hour  or  so 
flight  testing  of  two  prototype  commercial 
supersonic  transports,  and  we  believe  that 
those  prototypes.  In  and  of  themselves,  raise 
no  significant  environmental  problems  at  all, 
assuming  that  the  flight  testing  is  carried  out 
under  reasonably  appropriate  control  circum- 
stances. 

Senator  Muskix.  Well,  you  can  answer  this 
question,  perhaps,  then,  or  will,  at  some 
point:  Whether  or  not  If  the  environmental 
risks  which  the  report  refers  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  SST  are  not  resolved,  whether 
or  not  we  should  proceed  to  build  it  and  op- 
erate it. 

Mr.  Train.  It  is  alwasrs  difficult  to  look 
ahead,  but  I  would  risk  stating  this  amount 
of  looking  ahead,  and  that  Is,  If  it  is  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Council,  following  research, 
reasonable  research  efforts,  over  the  next  two, 
three,  four  years,  whatever  Is  available,  if  it 
Is  then  determined  that  there  are  remaining 
slgnlflcant  environmental  uncertainties,  then 
I  have  no  question  in  my  own  mind  that 
this  Council  would  recommend  against  the 
development  of  a  commercial  fleet  of  SSTs  at 
that  time,  until  those  uncertainties  were 
resolved. 
That  is  our  present  position. 
Senator  Mttskik.  Well,  with  that  advice,  the 
Congress,  I  think,  is  In  a  better  position  to 
decide,  I  think,  whether  or  not  to  Invest 
more  money  in  It  at  this  time.  That  Is  a  de- 
cision for  us  to  makei 

I  have  used  more  than  my  10  minutes,  but 
I  wUl  be  back. 
I  yield  to  Senator  Boggs  at  this  time. 
Senator  Booca.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  know  you  want  to  follow  the  10-min- 
ute rule,  and  I  think  you  are  very  good  to  do 
that.  I  will  be  brief,  but  if  you  want  to  pur- 
sue the  questions  at  this  time,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  you. 

Senator  Muskix.  No,  I  was  goUig  to  shift 
to  another  subject. 

Senator  Boccs.  Very  good.  I  want  to  say 
again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  this  First  Annual  Report  of 
the  Covmcll.  I  realize  In  the  brief  time  that 
you  have  had,  the  six  months,  the  organizing 
period,  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  cover 
the  whole  subject,  and  you  have  covered  It 


well,  and  I  dont  mean  to  repeat  this,  but 
the  format  of  it,  I  think,  is  helpfvU  not  only 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  com- 
mittees, and  so  forth,  but  I  would  think  to 
State  and  local  organizations,  and  citizens' 
groups,  advisory  groups. 

I  can't  Imagine  a  question  I  get  more 
often,  since  I  have  been  serving  on  this  com- 
mittee, and  certainly  in  the  last  year,  from 
citizens  all  over  the  country,  and  especially 
in  my  own  State,  than,  "What  can  we  do?" 
And  I  think  your  approach  and  your  format 
is  very  good  and  helps  me  in  answering  those 
questions,  and  I  think  this  report,  the  First 
Annual  one,  is  going  to  help  to  accomplish 
a  lot  of  progress  in  itself,  regardless  of  the 
recommendations  and  your  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress,  and  how  the  Congress, 
alter  hearings,  may  approach  those  recom- 
mendations and  so  forth. 

I  know,  out  of  all  of  it,  we  are  going  to 
make  some  great  forward  progress  in  this 
environmental  control. 

And  the  concept,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
Annual  Report,  Is  a  great  thing  In  this  field. 
As  you  mention  in  your  testimony,  to  insti- 
tutionalize, or  lay  the  flrm  foundation  of 
government  organization  for  the  meeting  of 
the  total  environmental  program,  I  again 
want  to  compliment  the  report  aspect  of  It. 
I  think  in  Itself  It  Is  a  great  contributor 
to  the  goals  we  must  attain. 

I  dldnt  mean  to  take  up  all  my  time  by 
making  a  statement.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
coxildnt  help  but  say  that,  because  this 
committee,  under  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Muskie,  as  you  well  know, 
since  1963,  when  the  committee  was  or- 
ganized, has  been  struggling  along,  and  I  say 
for  the  committee,  and  I  believe  made  great 
accomplishments  during  this  period,  under 
rather  difficult  circumstances,  and  this  past 
year,  development  and  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  that  something 
must  be  done  about  it,  in  its  totid  aspect, 
has  been  most  encouraging,  and  this  report, 
I  think,  pulls  together  this  whole  picture, 
and  to  me,  it  is  very  encouraging,  and  very 
pleasing. 

I  realize  the  Council  is  not  an  operating 
agency,  but  I  suppose  there  are  a  lot  of  twi- 
light areas  there,  gray  area  between  the 
Council  and  the  operating  program  agencies, 
the  EPA.  for  example,  but  I  Just  had  people 
In  my  office  this  morning,  including  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  from  the  area  of  Dover. 
Delaware,  who  has  been  working  in  this 
problem  of  waste  oil,  crankcase  oil,  as  one 
example,  and  as  you  know,  there  Is  about  a 
billion  gallons  of  that  a  year,  and  some  of  it 
U  used,  and  some  of  it  Is  collected,  but  a  lot 
of  it,  millions  of  gallons,  nobody  knows  what 
happens  to,  and  it  is  presumed  that  that 
gets  Into  streams  and  sewers,  and  in  the 
ground,  and  so  forth,  and  I  was  wondering  if 
the  Council  has  been  directing  any  atten- 
tion on  tWs  subject,  and  what  observations 
you  may  care  to  make,  as  one  example  of  the 
recycling  and  one  example  of  the  things  we 
must  look  to  that  are,  every  day,  poUutlng, 
really,  the  air,  the  water,  and  th«  land. 

Mr.  Train.  Well,  we  certainly  recognize  the 
problem  of  waste  oils  as  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  our  waste  problems,  and  the 
Council  has  been  directing  attention  to 
this. 

We  have  set  up  an  interagency  task  foree, 
with  representatives  of  the  various  depart- 
ments that  are  concerned  with  the  problem. 
For  example,  HEW,  Interior,  Treasury,  Com- 
merce, and  the  Federal  Trade  OommlsBion, 
and  we  are  working  with  them,  taking  a  look, 
to  get  a  better  understanding  of  what  catxses 
the  problem,  what  the  economic  forces  are 
that  are  at  work  here,  and  what  possible 
economic  incentives  or  disincentive  could 
be  generated  to  help  jneet  the  problem,  bat 
we  are  by  no  means  at  any  point  of  con- 
clusion on  tills  at  this  time. 

Senator  Boecs.  Well,  I  commend  you  for 
that,  and  that  encovirages  me,  that  you  do 
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have  the  problem  In  focus,  and  are  working 
on  It.  because  I  think  that  Is  one  example  of 
how  If  we  can  meet  this  problem  success- 
fully, that  one  Item,  that  a  great  deal  can 
be  accomplished  in  both  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  land  pollution  control.  I  com- 
mend you  on  that. 

Now.  your  Report  discusses  the  need  for 
land-use  planning,  which  Is  certainly  very 
Important. 

Could  you  dlscxiss  and  make  any  observa- 
tions on  how  such  planning  would  be  com- 
plemented by  the  imposition  of  regulations 
dealing  with  air  and  water  quality  stand- 
ards? 

While  land-use  planning,  as  you  know.  Is 
not  necessarily  before  this  subcommittee,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion regulations  and  sUndards.  quality 
standards,  would  have  a  considerable  Impact 
on  land-use  programs,  and  vice  versa,  too. 

Mr.  TaAiN.  There  Is  obviously — I  think  this 
committee  Is  well  aware  of  It — a  very  close 
and  Intimate  relationship  between  air,  water 
pollution  programs  In  particular,  and  wise 
land-use.  and  one  need  only  look  at  the  air 
quality  Impact  of  highways,  expressways.  In 
the  close  proximity  to  our  metropolitan  areas, 
to  see  one  example. 

The  siting  of  power-generating  plants  Is 
another  exceedingly  Important  example  of 
the  relationship  of  pollution  problems  to 
land  use.  and  I  think  this,  the  latter  one 
In  particular.  Is  an  area  In  which  we  must  be 
moving  forward  very,  very  shortly,  and  we. 
here  again,  are  working  closely  In  this  case 
particularly,  with  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Dr.  DuBrldge's  group,  on  the 
development  of  appropriate  Federal  policy  In 
connection  with  the  siting  of  electric  gen- 
erating plants  for  later  submission  to  the 
Congress. 
Senator  Boccs.  Very  good. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  our  time  Is  moving 
on.  and  .'  want  to  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time  for  you  and  my  colleague  here. 
Senator  Muskiz.  Senator  Spong. 
Senator  Sfonc.  Mr.  Train,  the  battle  for  a 
better  environment  has  been  very  gleefully 
Joined  by  Madison  Avenue.  Many  enter- 
prises. We  hear  jingles  every  day  about  lead- 
free  gasoline.  I  don't  know  the  effect  of 
lead-free  gasoline  on  either  the  environ- 
ment or  on  one's  automobile,  but  I  hear  of 
it  dally. 

Just  around  the  bend.  I  foresee  phosphate- 
free  detergents  being  sung  about.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  Council  has  any  power  or 
responsibility  to  the  public  or  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  try  to  comment  upon  what  might 
be  called  fraudulent  advertising  in  this  area, 
either  to  the  public  or  to  FTC,  or  the  FCC? 
Mr.  Train.  I  think  we  certainly  would  have 
a  responsibility  to  work  closely  with  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agencies,  and  I  suppose 
this  would  be  mainly  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  If  anything  of  this  sort 
came  to  our  attention,  we  certainly  would 
take  It  up  with  the  PTC. 

Senator  Sponc.  On  pages  0  and  10  of  your 
statement,  you  speak  of  Section  102.  That 
section  was  employed,  was  it  not,  in  the  de- 
cision to  dump  the  nerve  gas  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean? 

Mr,  Teain.  Yes.  Tou  said  "employed."  and 
I  want  to  comment  on  the  use  of  that  word, 

because 

Senator  Spono.  Well,  use  your  own.  If  you 
will. 

Mr.  Tbain.  Because  It  Is  a  section  of  the 
statute  which  Is  self -operative.  It  comes  Into 
play  whenever  any  Federal  agency  la  recom- 
mending any  major  action  with  potential 
significant  environmental  impact,  and  these 
are  submitted  to  us. 

Such  a  statement  was  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  tb«  Coun<Al. 
The  Council  has  coaunent«d  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  on  Its  statement,  pointing 
out  certain  deficiencies  which  we  felt  of  a 


procedural  or  technical  nature  in  that  par- 
ticular Section  102  report. 

Senator  Spono.  If  I  recall,  this  Is  my  own 
conclusions  from  listening  to  testimony,  the 
report  dealt  possibly  with  the  chemical  as- 
pects, but  told  us  very  little,  and  possibly 
that  is  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  as  far 
as  everyone  is  concerned,  about  the  blologl- 

But  what  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is:  Was 
that  report  prepared  and  circularized  for 
comment  early  enough  to  aflfect  the  decision- 
making process  before  the  action  was  taken? 
Mr.  Teain.  The  report  was  initially  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  In  draft  form  on  the 
8th  of  July,  and  a  final  version  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  on  the  30th  of  July, 
as  I  recall,  and  during  that  period,  although 
only  before  us  in  draft  form,  our  staff  did 
have  occasion  and  opportunity  to  comment 
on  and  discussion  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  staff  various  aspects  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

It  Is  hard  to  state,  in  any  case,  whether 
sufficient  time  has  been  given.  In  a  case  that 
Is  as  complicated  and  controversial,  neces- 
sarily, as  this  kind  of  project,  I  would  say 
that  the  30-day  period  which  ovur  guidelines 
provide  is  probably  on  the  short  side. 

I  hesitate  to  generalize.  I  think  In  many 
cafx,  the  answer  to  that  question  would 
turn  upon  the  completeness  of  the  Informa- 
tion provided  in  the  first  Instance,  so  that 
in  this  case,  where  we  felt  there  were  some 
deficiencies  of  Information,  the  period  prob- 
ably was  not  long  enough. 

Senator  Spong.  Well,  this  will  certainly  be 
one  of  the  decisions  that  you  will  have  tinder 
review  in  your  six-month's  study  that  you 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Train.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Spong.  Senator  Boggs  questioned 
you  about  land-use. 

In  your  statement,  you  referred  to  land- 
use  as  one  of  the  root  causes  of  environ- 
mental problems. 

Senator  Muskie,  In  his  opening  state- 
ment, said  that  any  land-use  policy  that 
failed  to  consider  the  existing  Federal  sys- 
tem would  not  be  better  than  no  policy  at 
all. 

Has  the  Couiusil  focused  upon  land-use 
policy  to  the  extent  that  you  have  com- 
mented on  what  you  see  as  the  role  of  the 
States  in  the  formvUatlon  of  this  policy. 

Mr.  Train.  In  a  very  general  way.  I  would 
comment.  And  we  are  actively  engaged  in 
looking  at  this  whole,  very  complex  area  of 
land-use. 

I  think  the  chapter  in  our  Report  on  this 
subject  Indicates  the  scope  and  complexity 
of  this  problem.  It  Is  not  a  single-shot  kind 
of  thing.  It  involves  a  whole  range  of  func- 
tions and  responsibilities. 

I  think  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  that 
under  any  allocation  of  responsibilities,  there 
Is  going  to  be  a  very  important  role  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  for  State  governments, 
and  for  local  governments.  In  land-tise. 

I  dont  think  there  is  any  suggestion, 
when  we  talk  about  a  national  land-use  pol- 
icy, that  Washington  take  over  all  respon- 
sibility for  all  land-use  decisions  at  the  local 
level.  Obviously  not. 

Now,  if  there  Is  a  major  shift  in  the  allo- 
cation of  responslbUlties  that  is  needed,  I 
would  say  that  this  would  be  a  shift  of  some 
responslbUlty  from  the  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, both  municipality  and  coiuity, 
back  toward  the  State. 

So  many  of  the  problems  of  land-use.  with 
which  we  are  all  becoming  increasingly  fa- 
miliar, extend  by  their  very  nature  well  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  particular  polit- 
ical entity  which  may  have,  in  fact,  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  town  has  a  responsibility,  but  the  im- 
pact of  lu  decision  goes  far  beyond  that 
town,  so  that  we  have  to,  in  some  fashion, 
Institutionalize  this  broader  kind  of  respon- 


sibility for  dealing  with  these  problems,  on 
a  regional  basis,  and  in  many  cases,  on  a 
State  basis. 

As  you  know.  In  most  States,  all  zoning 
authority  resides  In  the  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment. Sometimes  towns,  sometimes  county. 
And  none  In  the  State  government.  There  is 
very  definitely  a  trend  in  the  other  direction 
underway.  Some  States  have  already  estab- 
lished, I  think — about  two  States  have  a 
State  zoning  law. 

There  is  also  the  taking  back  of  authority 
in  some  States  over  specific  kinds  of  zoning, 
such  as  flood  plains  zoning,  shoreline  zon- 
ing. In  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  think  these  are  indicative  of  a  growing 
recognition  that  these  problems  have  a  much 
broader  geographical  makeup  than  can  be 
adequately  handled  by  most  local  units  of 
government. 

So  I  would  say  this  Is  the  major  direction 
I  would  see  In  the  years  ahead,  in  terms  of 
the  allocation  of  responsibility  between  dif- 
ferent units  of  government.  It  is  apt  to  be 
very  controversial,  ea  you  all  certainly  are 
aware.  I  mean,  this  Is  a  very  Jealously  guarded 
prerogative  of  local  government,  and  local 
governments  and  local  conununltlea  should 
play  a  very  significant  role  in  the  making  of 
decisions  that  so  significantly  affect  the  well- 
being  and  futures  of  their  own  communities, 
so  there  Is  a  balance  here  of  Interests  and 
of  responsibilities  that  must  be  achieved. 
Senator  Spong.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Seimtor  Muskiz.  Senator  Dole. 
Senator  Dole.  Let  me  say  as  others  have 
said  that  I  certainly  appreciate  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  excellent  report  that  has  been 
very  helpful  and  will  be  very  helpful. 

I  have  been  viewing  with  great  interest 
the  very  excellent  program  on  CBS  morning 
news  with  reference  to  radiation,  apparently 
triggered,  since  this  is  the  2Sth  anniversary 
of  dropping  the  A-bomb,  particularly  con- 
cerned because  Kansas  may  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  atomic  wastes,  solid 
wastes. 

We  are  very  eager  to  have  new  Industry  In 
Kansas,  but  we  have  some  qualms  about  be- 
coming a  dumping  ground  in  abandoned  salt 
mines  for  atomic  wastes,  and  I  note  some 
serious  questions  have  been  raised  on  the 
CBS  programs — they  have  been  continuing 
all  week,  and  will  continue  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

Do  you  have  any  Jurisdiction?  Does  this 
fall  in  the  same  category  under  Section  102 
as  the  so-called  nerve  gas  question? 

Mr.  Train.  Yes.  certainly,  Senator.  Any 
program  for  the  below-ground  disposition 
or  storage  of  large  amounts  of  radioactive 
wastes  would,  in  my  opinion,  call  for  the 
preparation  of  an  environmental  impact 
statement,  under  Section  102  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  and  submission  to 
our  Council. 

And  I  think  as  you  know,  the  Act  also  con- 
templates t^at  in  the  preparation  of  such 
statements,  the  comments  of  other  agencies 
with  expertise  or  Jurisdiction  in  a  particular 
matter  is  required  to  be  gotten,  as  well  as 
the  comments  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  may  be  involved  in  some  way 
in  the  particular  project. 

So  that  there  should  be,  in  the  process  of 
developing  a  decision  In  this  area,  full  op- 
portunity for  the  people  of  your  State  and 
the  communities  concerned  to  make  their 
views  known  fully. 

Senator  Dolx.  There  appears  to  be  a  great 
potential  for  storage  of  solid  wastes  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  because  of  the  salt  mines, 
and  they  appear  to  be  Ideally  suited,  at  least 
according  to  the  AEC,  for  safe  storage  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years. 

But  it  was  pointed  out.  I  think,  on  this 
morning's  program,  that  because  of  a  so- 
called  melting  process  near  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, a  few  years  ago,  there  was  some  serious 
talk  about  a  total  evacuation  of  the  City  of 
Detroit.  There  were  also  estimates  of  possible 
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destruction,  contamination,  as  well  as  physi- 
cal injury  and  death,  which  were  very  fright- 
ening to  me. 

So  it  indicates  it  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, because  we  are  building  more  and  more 
atomic  reactors,  and  they  are  larger  and  larg- 
er, and  apparently,  every  day  of  production 
means  a  problem  that  extends  for  as  much 
as  200  years. 

Now.  in  a  recent  bill  passed  by  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  understand  it  is  now  await- 
ing action  by  House  and  Senate  conferees — 
at  least.  waiUng  for  the  House  to  respond- 
Solid  Waste  Resource  Recovery  Act,  we  pro- 
vide in  Section  212  a  National  Disposal  Sites 
Study,  which  would  create  a  system  of  na- 
tional disposal  sites  for  storage,  and  also  of 
hazardous,  radioactive,  toxic  in  chemical  and 
biological  and  other  ways,  which  might  en- 
danger the  public  health,  and  in  addition, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  would 
have  Jurisdiction  in  the  event  this  program 
becomes  operable. 

Now  I  don't  criticize  the  AEC.  but  It  does 
appear  that  some  independent  review  would 
be  most  helpful;  because  they  are  in  part  a 
party  in  Interest,  not  only  developing  re- 
actors, but  disposing  of  the  waste,  and  we 
have  had  some  very  serious  questions  raised 
In  our  area.  And  I  am  certain  they  have  been 
raised  and  wUl  be  raised;  I  think  the  chair- 
man raised  some  questions.  Just  last  week, 
about  the  potential  hazards  of  disposal  of 
liquid  or  solid  atomic  wastes. 

Dr.  MacDonald,  do  you  have  any  comment 
on  that  area?  ,„     ^ 

Dr.  MacDonalb.  I  would  of  course,  like  to 
distinguish  between  the  disposal  of  the  waste 
and  the  reactor  accident  that  you  referred 
to  or  a  potential  accident  in  Detroit. 

However,  we  wiU  certainly  be  reviewing 
the  AEC's  102  statement,  when  they  have 
prepared  it,  and  as  Chairman  Train  pointed 
out.  there  will  be  an  opportunity  at  that 
time  for  a  really  rather  wide-ranging  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  issue  of  the  disposal  of 
waste. 

It  does  underline  one  point  tliat  we  con- 
sider very  important:  That  as  one  develops 
new  technologies.  It  is  Important  to  look  way 
ahead,  to  the  whole  process.  It  Is  not  Just  the 
creation  of  electrical  power,  but  everything 
that  goes  with  it.  and  when  we  talk  of  a 
national  energy  policy  in  the  report.  It  Is 
addressed  Just  to  this  question,  and  we 
can't  Just  look  at  the  buUdlng  of  a  particular 
power  site,  but  how  that  fits  Into  overall 
national  needs. 

Senator  Dole.  Well.  I  agree  with  that,  and 
I  think  the  report  Indicates  that  there  has 
been  may  be  some  lack  of  looking  at  the 
entire  problem. 

We  have  looked  at  the  consumers'  in- 
terests, and  production,  the  national  energy 
policy,  creation  of  power,  and  I  assume  at 
the  same  time,  a  great  emphasis  on  disposal 
of  the  waste,  but  perhaps  not  in  the  priority 
that  it  deserves. 

There  are  questions  being  raised,  again, 
on  this  same  program,  which  to  me  appears 
to  be  most  Interesting,  that  dldnt  suggest 
we  were  near  a  crisis  point,  but  there  are 
areas  where  we  have  liquid  atomic  wastes 
stored,  and  the  tanks  are  corroding,  and  the 
question  very  properly  raised  as  to  how 
much  time  do  we  have,  and  what  policy  do 
we  have? 

Now  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  of  covirse, 
from  AEC.  is  that  there  really  is  no  danger, 
there  was  no  danger  in  Detroit,  there  was 
no  danger  in  Washington,  but  there  have 
been  Instances,  I  think,  in  Idaho,  where 
three  persons  were  killed  because  of  some — 
I  don't  understand  the  melting  process,  but 
at  leaat  there  U  potential  danger. 

This  may  not.  hopefully  will  never  hap- 
pen, but  the  threat  Is  there,  and  It  is  en- 
couraging to  me  to  know  that  the  Council, 
as  well  as  the  EPA,  and  provision  In  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  will  provide  more  review 
of  this  very  Important  problem. 


Mr.  Train.  You  know.  I  Just  add  on  that 
point.  Senator  Dole,  that  the  AEC's  own 
agency  procedures,  which  have  been  ad<^>ted 
and  published  for  compliance  with  Section 
102.  specifically  list  designation  of  disposal 
sites  as  one  of  the  programs  which  will  call 
lor  a  Section  102  statement  and  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  Council  by  the  AEC. 

So  the  agency  Itself  very  defintiely  recog- 
nizee that  this  kind  of  program  which  we 
describe  comes  under  the  reqtilrements  of 
that  section. 

Senator  Doue.  Well,  I  say  very  seriously 
that  there  is  a  site  now  in  central  Kansas, 
which  If  approved — it  has  been  under  study 
for  seven  ye€u:s  or  longer — would  have  some 
economic  Impact  In  the  area,  but  there  is 
some  reluctance,  bipartisan  reluctance — a 
Democratic  governor  and  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congrees — ^to  encourage  this  type 
Industry,  and  1  think  It  Is  much  like  the 
nerve  gas;  you  know,  there  are  many  op- 
portunities to  bring  In  a  lltUe  Indtistry,  IX 
you  want  nerve  gas  In  yotir  State. 

But  there  also  needs  some  assurance  that 
nothing  will  happen.  I  am  not  certain  It  is 
possible  to  ever  guarantee  that  you  can  store 
solid  wastes  or  liquid  wastes,  but  at  least,  the 
people  of  Kansas  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  additional  review.  Nothing  is 
certain.  I  guess. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Muskie.  Along  that  line.  Senator 
Dole,  there  is  an  interesting  little  story  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  based  on 
a  Reuters  dispatch.  It  Is  short,  and  I  think 
it  is  worth  reading: 

"Dateline  London.  Aug\ist  10th:  Police  to- 
day toured  vacation  resorts  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight  off  Britain's  south  coast,  to  warn 
swimmers  of  lethal  gas.  after  cannisters  con- 
taining a  corrosive  chemical  washed  ashore 
on  some  beaches. 

"The  chemical,  ferrous  chloride,  used  in 
dye  manufacture,  gives  off  deadly  hydro- 
chloric gas  when  mixed  with  water.  The 
manufacturers  believed  that  the  one-gallon 
cannisters  were  dumped  at  sea  several  years 
ago.  It  was  normal  practice  to  puncture  the 
drums  before  disposal." 

These  foolproof  methods  of  disposing  of 
nerve  gas.  radloaoUve  wastes,  may  turn  out 
not  to  be  so  foolproof  after  all. 

The  time  Is  rapidly  slipping  by,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  Is  clear  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  into  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  Report 
that  we  might  like  to.  let  alone  all  of  the 
others  that  merit  discussion. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  concentrate  on  two 
or  three  other  points  that  might  be  tiseful. 
and  one  of  them  relates  to  something  the 
report  says  on  page  53. 

On  that  page,  the  report  discusses  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  as 
you  noted  In  your  testimony,  this  commit- 
tee Is  working  on  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Administration  as  well  as  other  bills 
that  have  been  Introduced  to  strengthen 
that  Act,  and  we  all  recognize  the  need  to 
strengthen  it. 
But  you  say  this  in  the  report: 
"Finally,  the  only  toeix  that  the  govern- 
ment can  wield  against  a  polluter  is  a  cease- 
and-desist  CMtler.  The  court's  only  option  in 
the  case  of  noncompliance  is  a  oontempt- 
of -court  action." 

I  think  a  cease-and-desist  order,  rather 
than  an  injunction,  or  a  specific  perform- 
ance of  relief,  can  be  very  effective  tolls,  but 
I  would  like  to  suggest  another  one,  that  I 
gather  the  Administration  Is  turning  to  in- 
creasingly, and  it  may  be  the  kind  of  a 
policy  question  you  would  like  to  consider 
as  a  Council,  In  conjunction  with  the  Air 
Quality  Administration,  and  this  Is  the 
Refuse  Act  of  1899,  In  conjunction  with  Sec- 
tion 21(b)  of  the  new  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970. 

Now.  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  says  tbls : 
"It  shall  not  be  lawftil  to  throw,  discharge, 
or  deposit  or  cause,  suffer,  or  procure  to  be 


thrown,  discharged  or  deposited,  either  from 
or  out  of  any  ship,  barge,  or  other  floating 
craft  of  any  kind,  or  from  the  shore,  wharf, 
manufacturing  establishment,  or  mill  of  any 
kind,  any  refuse  matter  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription whatever." 

Now.  that  was  not  written  as  an  anti- 
pollution piece  of  legislation.  It  was  legisla- 
tion written  to  protect  navigation.  But 
nevertheless,  it  provides  the  authority  to  stop 
any  discharge  whatsover. 

Then  there  is  a  provision  that  reads  as 
follows: 

"Provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  anchorage  and  navigation  would 
not  be  Injured  thereby,  may  permit  the  de- 
posit of  any  material  above-mentioned  In 
navigable  water,  within  limits  to  be  deflned 
and  under  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by 
him." 

So  there  is  a  permit  authority,  that  gives 
them  a  handle  on  these  discharges. 

Now,  under  the  language  of  that  Act.  the 
conditions  apparently  relate  to  anchorage 
and  navigation.  But  then  we  come  to  Section 
21(b)  of  this  year's  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act,  it  reads  as  follows: 

"Any  applicant  for  a  Federal  license  or  per- 
mit to  conduct  any  activity.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  construction  or  operation 
of  facilities  which  may  result  In  any  dis- 
charge Into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  shall  provide  the  licensing  or 
permitting  agency  a  certification  from  the 
State  in  which  the  discharge  originates  or 
will  originate,  or  if  appropriate,  from  the 
Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency 
having  jurisdiction.  certiflcaUon  that  there 
Is  reasonable  assurance,  as  determined  by 
the  State  or  Interstate  agency,  that  such  ac- 
tivity will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  violate  applicable  water  quality 
standards." 

Now.  what  is  the  state  of  the  1899  law? 
Congressman  Reuss,  and  I  want  to  read 
this  Into  the  record.  Congressman  Reuss.  In, 
I  think,  an  excellent  study  which  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  July  29,  1970,  and  you  might 
want  to  look  at  that,  points  out  that  that  is 
permit  authority,  has  not  been  used. 

Table  A,  which  is  attached  to  his  state- 
ment, "shows  that  there  are  no  existing 
Corps  permits  for  Industrial  wastes  in  23 
States."  That  Includes  mine,  I  might  add. 

And  all  of  those  States,  then,  those  dis- 
charges into  navigable  waters  or  tributaries 
of  navigable  waters,  are  Illegal  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  not  operating  under  permits 
of  any  kind. 

"In  Massachusetts,  the  only  existing  Corps 
permits" — there  is  only  one  of  them — "was 
suspended  on  February  13.  1970,  because  of 
luispeclfied  complaints  by  State  officials.  Ex- 
cept for  New  Jersey,  California,  and  Louisi- 
ana, there  are  less  than  25  existing  Corpe 
permits  for  industrial  waste  discharges  in 
each  of  the  remaining  States  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

"The  discharges  covered  include  some  of 
the  nation's  producers  of  pulp  and  paper, 
synthetic  fibers,  chemicals,  petroleum  i»od- 
ucts,  steel  and  aluminum." 

So  there  is  here  authority  which.  If  used, 
could  establish  by  means  of  permit  guide- 
lines controls,  direct  controls  over  all  indus- 
trial discharges  Into  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  those  permlta  to  be  condi- 
tioned upon  compliance  with  water  quality 
standards  set  up  under  the  1965  Act. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  for  an  off-the-cuff  policy  opin- 
ion from  you  on  this,  but  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  here  is  an  area  of  established  au- 
thority, and  we  are  going  to  supplement  It 
this  year  with  additional  law,  estabUsbed 
authority  that  Is  not  being  xised — and  that  la 
no  criticism  of  this  Administration;  It  hasnt 
been  used  since  1899.  so  there  Is  a  lot  of 
blame  to  be  spread  out  over  a  long  period  of 
time — authority  that  might  be  very  useful 
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to  more  effectively  control  discharges  of  in- 
dustrial wastes  Into  our  navigable  waters. 

Mr.  TKAm.  Well,  let  me  comment  on  that, 
Senator  Muskle. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  existence  or 
this  authority  In  the  statute,  and  while  It 
has  not  been  used,  as  you  point  out,  since 
the  statute  was  put  on  the  books  In  1899,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  recently  announced 
In  I  believe.  pubUc  hearings  before  another 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  that  It  Intends 
to  and  In  fact.  Is  developing  a  program  which 
would  Involve  the  use  of  this  permit  au- 
thority, and  our  Council  is  working  closely 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of  In- 
terior  FWQA,  specifically — to  coordinate  the 

Tarlous  interests  Involved  here,  because  as 
you  point  out,  we  are  now  aUo  very  much 
aware  of  the  relationship  between  this  per- 
mit authority  in  the  1899  Act  and  the  cer- 
tification reqxUrement  In  the  legislation  Sec- 
tion 21(b)  which  you  mentioned. 

And  speaking  Insofar  as  the  Council  is 
concerned,  we  are  fully  In  accord  with  the 
maximum  use  of  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  and 
all  other  available  tooU  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  for  the  enforcement  of  water  qual- 
ity standards.  No  question  about  It. 

And  we  believe  that  this  permit  authority 
does— although  apparently  It  has  never  been 
used  really,  over  the  years— It  does  provide 
a  very  significant  kind  of  Federal  leverage, 
and  I  would  be  hopeful  that  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time— I  don't  know  quite  what  I 
mean  by  that,  perhaps  a  month's  time- 
there  will  be  a  promulgation  of  an  actual 
program. 

But  Just  exactly  what  the  timing  on  that 
Is,  I  cant  answer.  I  wo\ild  presume  that  this 
would  address  Itself  first  to  new  facilities, 
rather  than  trying  to  deal  ex  post  facto  way, 
with  what  Is  It  someone  said?  some  50,000 
plants  scattered  all  over  the  United  States 
already. 

But  with  respect  to  new  facilities,  I  would 
think  that  this  program  would  get  underway 
fairly  soon,  and  be  very  effective,  and  would 
require  the  certification  by  the  appropriate 
water  standard  administration  of  the  various 
States. 

Senator  MtTSKiK.  It  would  be  Ironic, 
wouldn't  It?  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  effective 
statutory  tools  we  have  Is  one  written  In 
1899,  for  other  purposes  entirely. 

Mr.  TSAiN.  I  would  also  point  out,  of  course, 
the  cease-and-desist  authority  of  the  1899 
Act  Is  being  employed.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
action  recently  brought  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  against  some  eight  concerns  In 
connection  with  alleged  mercury  violations. 

Senator  Mdskix.  That  Includes  firms  In 
my  State. 

We  are  back  on  the  record  now. 

Did  you  complete  your  statement  on  that? 
You  did. 

Mr.  Train.  Tes.  sir;  I  believe  I  did. 

Senator  MusKre.  Now  on  the  question  of 
new  legislation,  I  would  like  to  pose  Just  one 
or  two  questions.  Not  so  much  to  get  at  this 
point  your  definite  response  to  policies  that 
this  committee  Is  considering,  but  to  test 
the  flavor  of  your  reaction  to  this  kind  of 
thing. 

I  think  the  most  difficult  problem  we  are 
facing  In  the  Air  Pollution  Subcommittee 
is  the  question  of  national  deadlines  of 
some  kind  to  meet  either  ambient  air  quality 
standards  or  emission  standards,  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

And  the  single  most  Important  problem 
that  we  see  In  this  Is  the  automobile,  which 
you  have  correctly  Identified  In  your  state- 
ment as  the  single  most  Important  air  pol- 
luter. 

The  problem  Is  not  the  new  automobile  we 
bare  tended  to  focus  on  since  the  1965  Act, 
but  the  tised  car.  There  are  110  million  of 
them  on  our  highways,  and  although  there 
have  been  developed,  add-on  hardware  of  one 
kind  or  another,  which  Initially,   at  least. 


might  Improve  the  environmental  perform- 
ance of  used  cars,  they  Involve  considerable 
cost,  $150  to  $250  per  car.  They  Involve  the 
problem  of  enforcing  their  attachment  on 
110  million  automobile  owners,  and  Involve 
the  problem  of  leaded  gasoline,  which  we 
still  have,  even  thoxigh  there  seems  to  be 
Increasing  consensiis  that  we  ought  to  get 
rid  of  leaded  gasoline. 

In  other  words,  we  still  have  it,  and  that 
affects  the  performance  of  these  devices.  You 
have  the  economic  burden  on  a  lot  of  people 
who  cant  afford  it,  who  need  the  automobile. 
In  day-to-day  work,  and  so  on. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  other  questions  that 
arise,  as  we  pursue  the  Implications  of  a 
national  policy. 

But  what  Is  the  answer,  to  cleaning  up  the 
performance  of  this  huge  used  car  popula- 
tion? 

If  we  proceed  under  the  present  policy, 
even  strengthened  by  the  amendments  which 
the  AdmlnistratloB  has  submitted,  and 
others  which  we  have  submitted,  what  the 
Congress  talks  about  is  1990,  before  we  have 
turnover  In  this  used  car  population,  and 
new  technology  on  new  cars  that  are  manu- 
factured In  the  future,  before  we  begin  to 
get  a  clean  automobile  In  cities  and  urban 
areas. 

Can  we  wait  that  long?  Must  we  set  what 
might  appear  to  be  arbitrary  national  dead- 
lines, in  order  to  Increase  the  set  of  urgency 
to  develop  the  new  technology  or  to  find 
some  substitute  for  the  automobile  In  otir 
crowded  cities? 

This  is  really  a  tough  problem,  with  tough 
choices,  that  this  committee  is  faced  with. 
We  could  simply,  you  know,  try  to  accelerate 
the  evolutionary  process  that  we  tried  to  set 
In  motion  with  the  1965  Act  and  the  1967 
Act,  but  that  clearly  Is  not  going  to  move 
us  along  the  road  fast  enough  to  deal  with 
this  automobile  problem.  In  my  Judgment. 

Has  the  Council  really  focused  on  this? 
Does  it  have  some  guidance  to  give  us? 

Mr.  Train.  Well,  the  Coimcll  very  def- 
initely is  focusing  on  this  particular  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President,  in  his  February  10th  Mes- 
sage, devoted  quite  a  bit  of  attention,  as 
you  will  recall,  to  the  problem  of  automo- 
tive emissions,  and  I  believe  he  singled  It 
out  as.  If  memory  serves,  the  single  most  im- 
portant problem  that  we  had  to  deal  with. 

And  he  made  a  number  of  suggestions, 
but  specifically,  I  believe,  directed  to  your 
concern,  he  charged  our  Council  with  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  the  Federal 
Government's  research  and  development  ef- 
forts with  respect  to  the  development  of 
what  has  been  called  unconventional  ve- 
hicles, substitutes  for  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine,  and  the  goal  of  that  program, 
as  established  by  the  President,  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  two  commercially  feasible  al- 
ternatives by  1975. 

And  that  Is  a  goal  toward  which  we  are 
working,  and  there  Is  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  in  this  year's  budget  of 
$9  million,  with  primary  responsibility  In 
HEW,  In  furtherance  of  that  goal. 

Senator  Muskik.  Well,  you  see,  that  Is  the 
evolutionary  approach,  and  that  Is  the  one 
this  committee  adopted  in  1965.  It  means, 
perhaps,  that  If  you  do  develop  those  com- 
mercially feasible  clean  cars  by  1975,  the  in- 
dustry may  be  able  to  tool-up  and  put  them 
on  the  road  in  another  couple  of  years,  but 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  be  putting  on  the 
road  unsatisfactory  automobiles,  from  the 
environmental  point  of  view,  for  another 
seven  or  eight  years,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
million  or  eight  million  a  year  or  more,  thus 
perpetuating  this  problem. 

The  automobiles  that  were  built  tmder  the 
guidelines  established  under  the  1966  Act 
simply  haven't  been  satisfactory,  from  an 
environmental  point  of  view.  We  wrote  the 
law.  We  hoped  that  we  would  stimulate 
the  evolutionary  process,  but  they  are  not 


satisfactory  now,  and  I  suspect  that  1976 
nuiy  be  as  early  as  you  could  hope  to  get  a 
prototype  of  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine, at  least,  developed  by  1975.  Or  maybe 
even  an  electric  automobile,  but  if  we  get 
an  electric  automobile  developed  by  1975, 
what  do  we  do  about  providing  the  electric 
power  to  fuel  those  cars? 

We  have  had  hearings  in  another  subcom- 
mittee pointing  up  the  dilemma  that  the 
power  companies  face,  especially  in  the  New 
York  area,  with  respect  to  providing  their 
present  projected  needs,  let  alone  the  mas- 
sive amounts  of  power  that  would  be  needed 
to  fuel  an  electric  automobile. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this?  Do  we  need  to 
restrict  the  iise  of  individually  operated  au- 
tomobiles in  our  urban  centers?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  get  some  Judgments  from  the  CoimcU 
on  questions  like  that,  say,  In  Its  second  An- 
nual Report? 

I  realize  it  Is  not  a  Judgment  you  are  In  a 
position  to  make  in  this  Annual  Report.  But 
how  do  you  do  It?  We  have  Just  had  this  air 
pollution  problem  on  the  whole  East  Coast 
within  the  last  two  weeks,  and  that  was  the 
automobile.  There  Is  no  other  important 
source  of  pollution  here  In  Washington. 

We  approached  the  air  pollution  alert 
stage  here,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
was  the  automobile.  And  In  accordance  to  the 
Administration's  program,  and  Indeed,  leg- 
islation that  we  have  written.  It  is  going  to 
be  some  time  later  than  1975  before  vra 
really  begin  to  clean  up  the  problem  that  is 
created  by  the  automobile.  Isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Train.  Yes,  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Muskix.  So  that  Isn't  a  satisfactory 
answer.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  you.  I  am 
as  frustrated  as  anyt)ody  else  Is. 

Mr.  Train.  No,  I  would  hope  not. 

Senator  Muskh.  You  have  been  in  office  six 
months.  Another  year,  maybe  we  will  blame 
you  a  little. 

Mr.  Train.  I  am  a  little  bit  alarmed  by  the 
fact  we  only  filed  our  Annual  Report  yester- 
day, and  now  you  already  have  me  worrying 
about  the  contents  of  the  second  Annual 
Report.  We  had  hoped  for  a  Uttle  longer  vaca- 
tlon  than  that. 

Seriously,  in  terms  of  the  unconventional 
vehicle,  you  refer  to  the  problems  of  the  elec- 
tric-battery-driven alternative  and  I  t.hinv 
that  we  give  this  a  very  low  priority  at  the 
present  time,  as  a  viable  possibility. 

It  certainly  would  represent  a  major  new 
demand  on  electric  power,  with  all  of  the 
pollution  side-effects  that  we  are  all  too 
familiar  with,  and  I  think  our  present  best 
bet  would  be  In  the  area  of  the  steam  tur- 
bine and  gas  turbine  and  hybrid  vehicles. 

You  asked  me  whether  we  recommend  a 
banning  of  the  automobile,  and  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  the  time  has  yet  come 
when  we  would  recommend  undertaking  such 
a  step.  That  is  not  to  say  it  could  not  be  a 
possibility  at  some  future  date,  of  course. 

The  automobile  does  represent,  particularly 
in  our  urban  areas,  a  very  major  source  of  air 
pollution. 

Now  we  believe  that  as  new  emission  stand- 
ards take  hold,  and  as  the  older  cars  get 
phased  out,  that  there  need  not  be  in  the 
Immediate  future  any  substantial  worsening 
of  the  situation.  There  will  come  a  time,  as 
the  President  Indicated  In  his  February  Mes- 
sage, and  as  we  do  In  our  Report,  that  despite 
the  Improvement  in  individual  automobile 
emission  controls,  the  shear  Increase  in  auto- 
mobile population  will  at  some  point  prob- 
ably toward  1980,  overcome  any  possible,  or 
could  overcome  any  possible  Improvement 
such  as  I  have  described. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  and  to  guard  against 
this  kind  of  eventuality,  that  Is  leading  us  to 
emphasize  the  development  of  viable  alter- 
natives. But  first,  we  do  not  have  the  al- 
ternatives at  hand  as  yet. 

I  would  not  believe  that  the  pollution  Im- 
pact of  the  automobile  is  yet  to  a  degree 
which  would  lead  this  Congress  to  tell  the 
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American  people  that  you  cant  drive  a  car 
anymore. 

Now  that  day  may  come,  but  I  would  say 
it  is  a  considerable  ways  off  yet. 

And  in  the  meantime,  I  think  that  what  we 
should  be  doing  Is  emphasizing  the  develop- 
ment of  alternatives,  and  that  Is  what  we 
are  doing.  ^     _^.     ._ 

Senator  Muskix.  According  to  the  criteria 
on  carbon  monoxide  emissions,  by  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  Just  what,  within  the  last 
sU  months,  the  carbon  monoxide  concentra- 
tions exceed,  what  would  be  the  health  ef- 
fects limits  In  every  major  city  of  the  United 
States  today,  for  some  period  of  time,  during 

the  day.  ^        _,  ..  „ 

Now,  this  is  bound  to  Increase,  because  the 
used  car  population  is  going  to  be  increased 
by  some  millions  of  unsatisfactorily  operat- 
ing automobiles,  before  we  begin  to  get  the 
satisfactory  substitute  which  you  are  talking 
about,  so  that  the  level  of  carbon  monoxide 
levels  in  these  cities  is  going  to  rise,  even 
above  the  present  levels. 

I  don't  think  that  Is  going  to  stabilise  at 
present  levels.  I  think  It  is  going  to  rise 
above  the  present  level,  that  over  the  years, 
we  are  talking  about  finally  getting  some- 
thing Uke  a  clean,  new  car. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  Impose  some 
kind  of  pressure  we  do  not  now  have,  that 
the  evolutionary  approach  isnt  satisfactory 
Now,  this  Is  the  question  the  committee  is 
laboring  with.  X  can't  prejudge  what  the 
committee  wlU  do.  I  think  we  are  all  frus- 
trated by  it.  But  I  think  we  are  strongly 
drawn  to  the  Idea  of  national  deadlines  as 
a  way  of  applying  the  pressure,  leaving  It, 
of  course,  to  the  particular  regions  to  ertab- 
llsh  stronger  standards  or  more  restrictive 
ones,  within  their  own  areas. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  national 
mandate  to  limit  the  movement  of  cars,  but 
national  standards  which  give  regions  that 
option.  If  that  Is  the  one  they  choose. 

Mr  Train.  Of  course,  I  haven't  seen  the 
language  which  the  committee  may  have  de- 
veloped. I  am  not  even  sure  whether  the 
conunittee  has  developed  lang:uage  along 
these  imes.  . 

But  if  I  could  comment  very  generally,  not 
having  seen  any  specifics,  and  addressing  my- 
self to  this  Idea  of  deadlines,  national  dead- 
lines on  an  across-the-board  kind  of  way, 
and  not  speaking  specifically  of  the  auto- 
mobile problem,  but  of  a  range  of  problems. 
I  think  that  probably  much  could  be  said 
for  that  kind  of  an  approach. 

Now  again.  I  would  want  to  know  what 
the  details  would  be.  before  committing  my- 
self to  that  statement,  but  in  principle,  I 
think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  use 
of  that  kind  of  deadline.  ..  ^^ ^ 

I  think  we  all  have  to  recognize  that  dead- 
lines dont  solve  problems.  There  Is  a  lot 
eUe  that  has  to  go  with  It.  Tough  standards, 
and  tough  enforcement,  and  fimding  to  sup- 
port those  programs,  training,  and  so  fortti. 
But  deadlines,  I  suppose,  can  help  create 
an  atmosphere  of  urgency,  and  help  en- 
courage the  kind  of  action  which  leads  to- 
ward solutions. 

I  think  that  would  be  my  general  reserva- 
tion. I  don't  think  that  the  pubUc  should 
be  led  to  believe  that  Just  because  we  set 
some  deadline  dates,  that  the  particular  prob- 
lems will  go  away  on  that  date.  They  might 
or  might  not. 

We  must  make  some  technological  break- 
throughs, and  this  takes  a  lot  else  beyond 
Just  deadlines,  but  In  principle,  I  am  not  a 
bit  oppoeed  to  the  Idea.  I  think  that  there 
may  be  much  to  be  said  for  It. 

Senator  Mubkh.  It  might  be  useful  to  you 
to  give  a  little  bit  of  the  argument  we  have 
with  ourselves,  that  led  us  to  our  present 
state. 

First,  the  Administration  proposed  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  We  felt  that, 
at  least  I  felt,  and  there  have  been  several 


members  of  the  committee  who  felt,  that  that 
would  be  deluding  the  public,  to  set  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards,  without  a 
deadline. 

Without  a  deadline,  there  Is  nothing  na- 
tional about  the  standard. 

To  make  them  national,  there  must  be 
a  national  deadline.  It  seems  to  us,  because 
under  the  proposal  submitted,  we  have  na- 
tional standards,  but  the  deadline  for 
meeting  them  would  have  varied  within 
various  regions  and  various  cities  of  the 
country. 

I  am  saying  this  not  In  critical  context  at 
all.  but  this  was  the  way  our  reasoning 
went. 

So  then  we  began  to  debate  with  ourselves 
the  Idea  of  a  national  deadline  for  ambient 
air  quality  standards.  This  seemed  to  us  to 
pose  the  problem  then  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed of  the  automobile.  We  are  talking 
about  a  national  deadline  three  or  four  or 
five  years  from  now;  how  do  we  on  a  na- 
tional basis  Insure  that  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  whichever  we  choose,  the  automobile 
Is  going  to  be  In  a  position  to  comj^y?  That 
created  a  problem  for  us. 

Now  we  are  considering  a  combination,  of 
national  emission  standards  for  automobiles, 
tied  to  a  deadline,  combined  with  regional 
ambient  air  quality  standards,  which  gives 
oommunitles  with  the  toughw  problems  the 
option  erf  being  tougher  In  deiUlng  with 
them,  by  either  requiring  add-on  devices,  or 
restricting  the  movement  of  automobiles 
within  their  own  limits. 

Now  this,  I  think,  this  traces  the  route 
that  I  think  It  has  taken,  and  this  takes 
you  to  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  try- 
ing to  decide  what  we  ougbt  to  do,  and  X 
would  be  Interested  In  having  any  follow- 
up  comments  off  the  record  or  In  any  way 
representing  yoiir  reaction  to  this  approach. 

Mr.  Train.  Well,  naturally,  we  would  be 
delighted,  members  of  the  Council  and  our 
staff,  to  discuss  these  matters  with  the  mem- 
bers of  your  subcommittee,  your  staff. 

Senator  Muskix.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Boccs.  No  further  questions. 

Senator  Mttskie.  I  guess  that  there  are  no 
further  questions  that  we  have  time  to  ask 
at  this  point.  There  are  many  we  would  like 
to  ask,  and  I  am  sure  in  the  course  of  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  we  will  have  many 
exchanges. 

Mr.  Train.  We  would  be  willing  to  come 
back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Muskix.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  say  the  Council 
regards  this  as  one  of  its  prime  respon- 
sibUities  and  that  it  is  moving  actively 
and  positively  to  implement  it.  I  expect, 
under  the  leadership  and  stimulation  of 
the  Council,  that  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, will  respond  to  the  mandate  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  Senator's  statement.  I  was 
about  to  get  to  that  point,  but  I  do  con- 
cur in  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  agency  response  imder  section  102 
has  been  quite  good.  We  have  to  realiK 
that  this  applies  to  every  Federal  agency 
in  the  Government.  It  Is  a  complicated 
matter  to  implement.  The  agencies  have 
accelerated  their  planning  in  this  regard. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  pointed  out 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  sub- 
mitted its  guidelines  for  compliance  un- 
der this  particular  provision. 

There  is  an  obvious  need  for  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  We  asked  Chairman  Train 
about  this  this  morning.  As  the  Senator 


from  Colorado  knows,  he  Indicated  that 
the  Council  would  be  submitting  recom- 
mendations for  amendments  to  the  act 
to  better  do  their  Job  and  carry  out  the 
charter  we  gave  them. 

I  believe  the  sensible  thing  to  do  here 
is  to  let  the  committees  responsible  for 
this  program  do  the  Job  of  oversight 
they  have  started. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  started 
his  hearings.  We  started  ours  today  to 
review  the  entire  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  in  connection  with  the 
annual  report  Just  submitted  as  reaulred 
by  law. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  make 

an  observation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  Involved  very  deeply  in  the  writing 
of  section  102;  and  section  102  involved 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  conferences  on 
that  bill,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

My  observation  with  regard  to  this 
matter  and  tlie  amendment  pending  is 
that  we  are  moving,  in  my  opinion,  in  a 
sensible  way  now  in  the  entire  environ- 
mental problem;  not  as  fast  as  some  peo- 
ple would  like,  but  we  are  moving  sen- 
sibly. It  Is  my  hope  that  we  do  not  chit- 
ter  this  matter  with  a  lot  of  other  provi- 
sions of  law  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
keep  the  provisions  of  S.  1075,  if  it  be- 
came law,  from  being  meaningful  and 
constructive  in  the  objective  of  getting  a 
world  that  is  more  environmentally  ac- 
ceptible  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  make  one 
comment  and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and.  I  know  also,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  are  reviewing  this  en- 
tire matter  very  carefully  and  the  sen- 
sible thing  here  Is  to  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  that  process.  The  re- 
port was  Just  submitted.  It  was  submit- 
ted as  of  August  10.  Our  responsibility 
under  the  law  is  to  review  this  situaticm. 
We  have  an  oversight  responsibility.  We 
have  started  that  process;  and  I  know 
we  are  going  to  complete  it.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is  of  the  same  mind. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  again  what  has 
been  said  by  the  Senator  frcan  Maine. 
There  Is  a  conflict  of  interest  under  the 
amendment  because  although  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  is  policing 
this  matto:  under  the  act,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  police  its  obliga- 
tion  under  the  amendment.  I  point  this 
out  as  all  the  more  reason  this  matter 
should  be  studied  carefully. 

I  admire  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  what  he  is  endeavoring  to  do. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  nothing  in 
my  amendment  wlilch  would  change  the 
Jackson  bill  that  passed.  All  we  say  is 
that  we  will  not  appropriate  funds,  or 
authorize  funds  until  the  act  is  complied 
with.  As  far  as  the  administration  of  the 
act,  we  do  not  touch  the  basic  law  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  is  quite  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  goes  to  the  question 
that  puzzles  me.  The  basic  act  gives  the 
Coimcil  no  authority  over  expenditures. 
We  give  them  no  authority  to  decide 
whether  the  departments  can  spend 
money  in  connection  with  an  amend- 
ment, such  as  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  assume  that  since  that  responsibility 
is  not  placed  anywhere  else,  either  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  decide  if  it 
complies  with  this  amendment,  or  the 
question  will  be  left  in  confusion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  in  order  that  I  may 
reply  to  the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  we  specify  here 
is  that  a  report  has  to  be  made. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  that  is  already  a 
requirement  by  law,  so  it  is  not  new. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct,  but 
we  indicate  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense specific  areas  where  a  report  must 
be  required 

That  differs  from  the  views  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  indfcated  in  the 
guidelines.  They  would  not  report  on 
transportation  of  dangerous  substances 
or  devices,  for  instance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  nothing  in  sec- 
tion 102  which  would  exclude  these 
things 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  guidelines  ex- 
clude them. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  guidelines  presum- 
ably woiild  not  be  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil. They  are  too  narrow.  They  are  pro- 
posed guidelines  by  the  Department  of 
Defense:  so  section  102  is  administered 
by  the  Council,  and  the  Council,  I  am 
sure,  will  zero  in  on  that  point. 

The  question  is :  Who  decides  whether 
or  not  expenditures  should  be  withheld 
under  the  operation  of  the  amendment? 
As  I  read  It,  either  the  Department  de- 
cides it,  or  it  Is  left  in  the  air. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  funds  are  not  limited  at 
all;  they  can  make  the  report  or  not 
make  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  have  imdertaken  to  explain  the 
history  and  the  thrust  of  the  act.  I  hav^ 
undertaken  to  elicit  from  Mr.  Train 
this  week  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  im- 
plement it.  They  are  positive  steps,  they 


are  working,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
effective  In  implementing  the  law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  section  has  been  dramatized  in  law- 
suits. Failure  to  comply  with  this  section 
makes  it  possible  to  get  injunctive  relief, 
tuid  it  has  been  granted.  There  is  legal 
authority  for  an  individual  or  cities  or 
States  to  go  into  court  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  section  102,  and  there  have  been 
a  number  of  decisions  rendered  In  such 
cases. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  ihe  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington have  made  clear  that  there  has 
been  compliance  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. There  has  not  been  compliance 
by  the  rest  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  filed  only  one  report,  and 
that  was  imder  great  duress,  with  respect 
to  burying  chemicals  in  the  ocean,  but 
nothing  else.  Do  Senators  mean  to  say 
there  has  been  no  action  by  the  Defense 
Department  in  7  months  that  had  an 
adverse  reaction  on  this  environment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend — and  let  us  make  this  very  clear — 
it  is  simply  not  possible  to  overcome  all 
the  guidelines  that  have  to  be  proposed 
and  approved  in  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  just  not  physi- 
csdly  possible  to  do  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
concerns  me  is  that  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  wants  to  single  out  one 
agency.  If  we  go  through  the  list  of  them, 
we  will  find  that  all  the  agencies  have 
not  had  time  to  fully  comply  with  the 
law. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  oojective 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  Mr.  Russell  Train,  said 
today  they  are  considering  amendments 
to  the  act  and  they  want  time  to  be  able 
to  determine  what  new  tools  they  may 
need.  They  are  insisting  on  compliance, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  get  definitive  giiidelines  on  all 
the  needs  in  this  time  frame.  First  of 
all,  Congress  has  not  even  given  them 
money  to  provide  a  full  staff.  They  arc 
struggling  without  the  people  to  admin- 
ister this  program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
point,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  last  year  was  provided  a  limited 
authorization  of  funds.  The  additional 
authorization  was  included  in  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Improvement  Act 
which  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent this  March.  It  was  not  until  March 
that  the  Council  was  in  a  position  to 
come  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  the 
$1.5  million  in  appropriations  necessary 
to  do  the  Job.  It  has  been  only  since 
March  that  the  Congress  has  been  in  a 
position  to  arm  the  Council  with  the 
kind  of  authority  to  implement  section 
102. 

March  to  August  Is  not  an  imreason- 
able  amount  of  time,  since  the  money 
has  not  yet  been  appropriated.  The 
Council  has  not  been  able  to  get  a  full 
staff  to  do  the  Job.  I  do  not  think  the 


Council  could  be  faulted  on  the  perform- 
ance of  its  job.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

They  could  do  the  job  far  better  than 
they  have  done  it.  They  have  filed  only 
a  single  report.  That  is  the  first  point. 
Second,  this  amendment  would  give 
them  another  year  before  it  would  be 
effective,  before  it  would  restrain  funds 
for  not  complying  with  the  law.  So  the 
agency  would  be  given  ample  time  to 
develop  its  guidelines. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  to  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  finish  this 
thought,  because  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  asked  me  again  and 
again  why  we  do  not  apply  it  to  other 
agencies.  The  answer  to  that  is  that 
we  ought  to,  and  I  intend  to  do  so,  but 
the  testimony  is,  and  it  has  not  been 
challenged,  that  80  percent  of  the  pol- 
lution caused  by  Federal  agencies  is  by 
the  Defense  Department.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  an  ofBcial  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  So  I  think  it 
reasonable  to  provide  an  amendment 
that  would  include  some  muscle  requir- 
ing such  a  report. 

The  Senators  from  Maine  and  Wash- 
ington are  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  this 
body,  but  I  think  on  this  particular  mat- 
ter they  are  just  too  patient,  if,  from 
the  biggest  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  are  told  that  they  cannot 
file  more  than  one  report  on  this  mat- 
ter  

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  that  the  first 
effective  provisions  on  this  subject  were 
written  last  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  my  com- 
mittee, laws  that  we  are  now  trying  to 
implement  with  the  product  of  our  com- 
mittees. We  have  formed  some  judg- 
ment which  I  hope  we  can  get  to  the 
Senate  on  how  best  to  proceed.  That 
does  not  mean  we  are  infallible,  but  it 
suggests  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  some  inquiry  into  the  sanctions 
that  are  provided. 

The  Senator  is  saying,  all  right,  it  has 
not  had  enough  experience;  let  us  give 
them  a  year's  time,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  let  us  make  sure  that  this  is 
the  solution,  no  matter  what  they  may 
find.  It  does  not  matter  that  they  may 
identify  some  other  sanction  in  that  year 
that  would  work  better,  but  whatever 
finding  they  make  in  Uiat  year,  they 
have  to  do  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
not  the  intelligent  way  to  be  proceeding. 
If  the  Senator  concedes  that  a  year's  ex- 
perience would  be  useful,  why  do  we  not 
use  that  year's  experience  to  examine  not 
only  this  kind  of  sanction  but  also  other 
kinds  of  sanctions  that  might  be  appli- 
cable, and  then  make  the  Judgment 
about  which  one  should  be  selected?  In- 
stead, the  Senator  says: 

We  will  give  you  one  year  to  develop  an 
experience,  but  at  the  end  of  the  experience 
we  want  only  one  kind  of  answer,  and  that 
Is  this  sanction. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  are  having  1 
year's  notice,  or  10  or  11  months'  notice, 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  comply; 
that  there  is  real  muscle  in  the  law;  that 
they  have  to  make  reports. 

If  that  is  not  done,  if  we  delay  until 
next  year  then  next  year  they  will  say, 
"Give  us  Euiother  6  or  7  months  in  order 
to  comply." 

It  seems  to  me,  on  the  basis  of  the 
way  things  operate,  if  we  act  today,  get 
it  into  the  bill,  and  the  bill  becomes  law 
next  month,  then  Defense  will  have  am- 
ple time  to  prepare,  to  make  their  re- 
ports, beginning  July  1.  If  we  wait  until 
next  July  1  to  do  it,  we  will  have  to 
wait  that  much  longer. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  action,  we 
should  indicate  that  we  mean  business 
as  far  as  the  biggest  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned. 

I  agree  that  we  should  crack  down  on 
lndu.<;trial  and  private  polluters,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  permit  the  Defense 
Department  to  get  into  a  position  in 
which  they  drag  their  feet.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  complying.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  situations  in  which  these  kinds 
of  delay  can  be  rationalized  or  justified, 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  Department  could 
do  a  better  Job  than  it  has  done. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  not  an  easy 
Judgment  to  challenge.  We  all  could  have 
done  better.  We  could  have  written  a 
better  law.  We  could  have  written  it 
earlier  than  we  did.  We  could  have  had 
it  enacted  3  or  4  years  earlier.  That  is 
the  kind  of  judgment  I  cannot  contest. 
The  Senator  probably  can. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have 
been  working  since  the  first  of  the  year 
on  the  new  antipollution  law.  The  com- 
mittee has  spent  more  hours  in  execu- 
tive sessions  on  the  question  of  how  tough 
it  should  be,  what  sanctions  .should  be 
included,  how  they  should  be  put  to- 
gether in  a  comprehensive  policy  that 
makes  sense,  than  I  could  count  on  the 
fingers  of  my  hand  if  I  stood  here  covmt- 
ing  the  rest  of  the  day^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  the  Senator  is 
say  ig  is  that  all  that  is  wasted  effort; 
that,  instead,  we  should  put  together  an 
amendment  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, bring  it  in,  and  let  the  Senate  act 
on  it.  Just  because  somebody  has  not  done 
as  good  a  Job  as  he  should  have  done 
in  the  past. 

I  take  the  view  that  when  we  get  into 
complicated  questions  of  this  Idnd,  they 
are  deserving  of  some  time  and  testing 
and  dialog  and  testimony  and  inter- 
action df  opinions.  But,  no;  the  Senator 
has  developed  his  sanction  and  has 
brought  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  not  deserving  of  further  con- 
sideration of  it.  It  is  not  important  that 
the  Senate  does  not  know  enough  about 
It. 

If  that  is  his  view,  then  we  should  not 
hold  any  more  executive  sessions  or 
markup  sessions  on  the  air  pollution  law. 
I  will  report  it  tomorow  as  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor,  without  further  con- 
sideration of  it. 

These  are  complicated  questions,  I  may 
say. 


The  Senator  paid  a  tribute  to  my  in- 
terest in  this  area.  May  I  just  suggest 
that  he  consider  this  opinion  from  me: 
That  it  is  complicated;  that  it  does  take 
time  to  develop  ways  and  guidelines; 
that  we  have  worked  on  it;  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  we  enacted  last  year 

dealing  with  that  question 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  law  is  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  it  requires  that  kind 
of  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  law  spec- 
ifying that  kind  of  policy  should  be  fol- 
lowed. The  report  required  can  be  enor- 
mously helpful.  The  provisions  are  the  re- 
sult of  discussions,  hearings,  and  careful 
deliberation,  and  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  that. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  Senator  from  Maine  have 
cooperated  very  effectively  in  getting  a 
good  law.  All  I  say  is  that  it  has  not  been 
complied  with,  on  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ord we  have  and  the  hearings  we  have 
had  before  my  committee.  When  we  have 
asked  witnesses  who  have  appeared  in 
behalf  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
others,  they  say  they  have  not  filed  re- 
ports. It  seems  to  me  it  does  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort,  or  they 
should  not  have  to  have  an  enormous 
amoiuit  of  detail  and  extensive  hear- 
ings, to  provide  this  simple  and  limited 
sanction.  All  we  say  is,  "The  law  has 
been  worked  out  very  carefully;  comply 
with  the  law,  or  you  do  not  get  any 
funds." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  must  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator it  is  not  that  simple.  If  it  were,  we 
would  not  need  any  legislative  hearings 
on  environmental  legislation.  Wherever 
there  are  sanctions  of  any  kind,  whether 
in  the  form  of  criminal  penalties,  civil 
penalties,  or  otherwise,  it  is  just  as  com- 
plicated, with  respect  to  the  report  being 
flled. 

Senator  Proxmire's  amendment,  by  re- 
quiring the  Department  of  Defense  to 
impose  sanctions  on  itself  for  not  imple- 
menting the  requirements  of  Federal  law, 
would  establish  an  unacceptable  prece- 
dent. The  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  Federal  agencies  whose  activities 
may  affect  the  environment  should  not 
have  the  final  authority  to  determine 
whether  or  not  sanctions  will  be  imposed, 
which  activities  will  have  environmental 
effects  or  what  environmental  effects 
may  result.  These  decisions  should  be 
made  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  ,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
present  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
give  me  2  minutes  while  we  wait  for  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  had  asked  me  first.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Florida  re- 
quire? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iklississippi  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  this  matter  of  the 
environment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  a  valid  one.  What  he  is  saying 
is  that  this  whole  area  of  the  environ- 
ment is  something  that  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  new  as  far  ar  Congress  is 
concerned,  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
have  a  little  more  time  on  the  part  of 
the  people  concerned  with  the  problon. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  have 
been  dealing  with  it,  attempting  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  proper  solutions;  and, 
once  having  found  some  key  to  the  proper 
solutions,  to  implement  them,  and  then 
go  sifter  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  to  en- 
force comphance.  That  makes  all  kinds 
of  sense  to  me. 

It  occurs  to  me,  as  to  this  great  prob- 
lem of  the  environment  and  environ- 
mental quality  that  faces  the  Nation 
today,  that  I  do  not  think  the  Federal 
Government  has  ever  taken  faster  action 
or  come  to  grips  more  quickly  with  a  na- 
tional problem,  once  we  realized  it,  than 
we  have  with  this  one.  Certainly  asking 
for  more  time — say  6  months  or  a  year — 
for  the  guidelines  to  be  established  and 
further  hearings  to  be  conducted  on  how 
to  implement  the  solution  to  the  problem 
more  properly,  is  the  sensible  way  to  go 
about  it,  rather  than  come  up  with  some 
sort  of  big  stick  to  hold  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  say,  "Unless  you 
comply  we  are  going  to  hit  you  over  the 
head." 

The  Job  of  the  Defense  Department  is 
defense.  That  is  their  main  business; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  right  now  they 
are  fighting  a  war — one  of  the  longest, 
most  difficult,  and  most  extensive  In  our 
history.  I  would  think  that  would  be  oc- 
cupying their  attention  more  than  the 
environment. 

So  let  us  let  the  people  who  are  han- 
dling the  environmental  problem 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  might  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  this  effort,  in  his  leader- 
ship in  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

I  say  let  those  people  who  are  primarily 
saddled  with  the  responsibility  of  com- 
ing up  with  answers  to  the  problem  of 
environmental  quality  get  a  little  better 
handle  on  this  problem.  "Hien  we  can 
go  to  the  Defense  Department  and  say, 
"This  is  what  we  want  you  to  do;  these 
are  the  guidelines."  Then  I  think  we  will 
have  compliance.  That  certainly  is  the 
businesslike,  sensible,  reasonable  way  to 
go  about  it. 

I  certainly  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  makes  eminent  good 
sense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  only  1  minute 
remaining. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.      

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
discussed  this  matter  earlier,  but  I  want 
to  point  out  again  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  nothing  at  all  to  elimi- 
nate envirormxental  problems.  It  merely 
says  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  "You 
cannot  spend  the  money  until  you  send 
a  report  over."  It  does  not  say  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  the  report  if  it  in- 
dicates the  weapon  will  cause  environ- 
mental problems. 

It  is  merely  another  weajwn  hung  over 
the  head  of  the  Dejjartment  of  Defense, 
that  says  they  have  to  comply  with  the 
law  before  they  can  spend  the  money. 
It  does  not  seem  to  matter  whether  it 
pollutes  the  whole  atmosphere  or  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  just  so  they  submit 
a  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  think,  too,  that  the 
argument  that  has  been  made — one  that 
I  made  earlier — that  this  is  entitled  to 
more  study,  is  a  very  sound  one,  because 
I  do  not  think  this  amendment  v.'Ul  ac- 
complish what  the  Senator  rightfully 
wants  to  accomplish. 

I  might  point  out  that  In  May  of  this 
year,  the  guidelines  were  drawn  by  the 
Council,  and  on  August  8.  less  than  10 
days  ago,  the  Department  of  Defense 
drew  their  own  guidelines. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  a  httle  patience. 
Let  us  see  how  this  law  is  going  to  work 
that  the  two  distinguished  Senators,  one 
from  Maine  and  one  from  Washington, 
have  worked  so  hard  on,  and  on  which 
the  staff  is  working  so  hard.  Let  us  see 
if  it  works.  If  it  does  not  work,  we  can 
amend  it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
amend  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with- 
out any  discussion  at  all,  when  this 
amendment  is  aimed  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  only  because  It  happens  to  be 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  amendment  is  subject  to  a  time 
limitation,  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  the  amendment. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  on  line  3,  after  the  word 
"expended"  the  words  "after  June  30. 
1971"  be  inserted.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  did  not  hear  all  the  Senator's 
proposed  modification. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  simply  propose  to 
modify  it  as  I  suggested  earlier,  to  make 
It  effective  after  June  30, 1971,  so  It  would 
not  be  effective  upon  enactment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  object  to  that, 
of  course. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  am*»ndment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
let  me  say  that  again  and  again,  in  this 
debate.  Senators  have  said,  "Give  us  mor^ 
time,  be  more  patient." 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 


said,  "The  agency  response  has  been  quite 
good." 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  said,  "We 
are  moving  in  a  sensible  way  to  meet  en- 
vironmental pollution." 

Now  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  Juat 
said.  "Have  a  little  patience,  the  DOD 
just  enunciated  their  guidelines  a  few 
days  ago." 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  patient  we 
should  be,  when  we  consider  what  is  hap- 
pening to  our  environment,  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that,  regardless  of  all  the 
rationalizations  and  all  the  arguments 
about  guidelines,  and  so  forth,  the  fact  is 
that  this  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  has 
been  in  effect  since  January  1,  1970.  It 
has  been  the  law  of  the  land  for  more 
than  7  months.  The  fact  is  that  there 
has  been  some  compliance;  some  agencies 
have  complied  very  well. 

But  it  is  clear  that  with  respect  to  this 
action,  the  Defense  Department  has  not. 
I  am  not  singling  out  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  particiilar  criticism.  I  am 
saying,  however,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
have  not  complied  with  the  act,  and  the 
very  notion  that  they  have  only  enunci- 
ated their  guidelines  a  few  days  ago  is  an 
indication  of  how  delinquent  they  have 
been  in  complying  with  the  act. 

Also,  I  emphasize  once  again  that  they 
have  filed  one  report.  That  was  with  re- 
gard to  sinking  the  poisonous  chemicals 
In  the  ocean.  They  did  that  under  great 
duress,  and  with  considerable  objection. 
The  guidelines  that  they  have  enunciated 
are  extremely  limited.  They  leave  out  of 
account  one  requirement  which  the 
amendment  specifically  requires,  and 
that  is  that  they  make  reports  on  the 
transportation  or  transfer  of  dangerous 
substances  or  devices. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment,  it 
is  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Defense 
Department  not  to  alert  us  when  they 
contemplate  such  action,  or  when  they 
propose  legislation  which  would  provide 
them  with  funds  to  carry  It  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  sum  up 
later,  but  notwithstanding  the  great 
prestige  and  the  great  ability  of  the 
men  who  have  spoken  here  against  the 
amendment,  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  it  careful  consideration,  because  it 
is  a  simple,  straightforward  action  that 
provides  an  effective  sanction  against  the 
failure  of  the  biggest  department  In  oiu" 
Government,  the  department  that,  on 
the  basis  of  competent  testimony,  has 
polluted,  to  the  extent  of  80  percent  of 
the  total  pollution  by  all  agencies  com- 
bined, their  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished jimlor  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  senior  colleague  of  Wiscon- 
sin. I  think  the  Issue  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  environment  is  probably  the 
most  critical  issue  facing  the  whole 
world.  When  we  pass  a  very  good  act, 
as  we  did  here,  and  the  biggest  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
comply  with  it.  it  is  scandalous.  In  my 
judgment. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
But  I  think  the  record  should  be  per- 


fectly clear  that  whether  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted  or  not,  the  legislative 
history  should  be  clear  that  this  may 
not  be  interpreted  by  the  military  as 
an  exemption  under  the  law  as  It  now 
stands.  Unless  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  adopted,  I  would  serve  notice  that  we 
will  be  back  on  the  floor  every  time  the 
military  does  not  comply  with  the  law, 
and  I  will  join  the  Senator  and  raise 
this  fight  month  after  month  after 
month,  until  the  Department  of  Defense 
compiles  with  the  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who 
has  done  more  than  smybody  I  know, 
and  has  done  it  longer,  in  fighting  for 
a  cleaner  and  better  environment  and 
opposing  the  very  serious  pollution  prob- 
lem we  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  now?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator have  5  minutes  In  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

One  point  that  I  think  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  anyone  is  the  fact  that 
on  July  9,  1970,  President  Nixon  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  a  reorganization 
plan  which  would  create  a  new  and 
Independent  envirormiental  protection 
agency.  This  would  combine  programs 
now  housed  In  five  separate  Federal 
agencies  and  would  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  very  problem  which  concerns, 
and  should  concern,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

I  point  out  that  the  Council  on  En- 
vlrorunent  Is  only  an  operational  coim- 
cil.  It  has  no  jurisdiction  as  such.  It  can- 
not enforce  compliance.  But  the  EPA 
will  be  a  fact,  perhaps  by  October.  It 
will  have  Jurisdiction.  It  is  an  independ- 
ent agency.  I  think  It  swldresses  Itself 
to  the  very  problem  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskeb). 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  no  one  on 
the  floor  Is  urging  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  be  excepted  from  the  provi- 
sions of  section  102. 1  should  like  to  read 
from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  (Quality: 

In  addition  to  Its  Immedlata  Impact  with- 
in the  Federal  establishment,  the  provision 
of  the  law  requiring  detailed  environmental 
statements  has  been  the  subject  of  litigation 
In  several  lawsuits  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. In  one  Instance  a  Federal  court 
blocked  a  Federal  loan  to  develop  a  wildlife 
habitat  into  a  golf  course  pending  submis- 
sion of  the  required  environmental  analysis. 
In  another,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  en- 
joined from  removing  the  groimd  cover  along 
a  river  In  Arizona. 

This  law  has  teeth.  They  have  been 
applied  to  the  Defense  Department  spe- 
cifically, as  Indicated  in  this  paragraph. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Council  on  En- 
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vlronmental  Quality  to  see  that  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  is  honored  and  en- 
forced. It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  see 
that  this  law,  which  those  committees 
were  responsible  for,  is  enforced.  That  Is 
what  will  be  done  regardless  of  the  result 
of  this  vote  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
sum  up  quite  briefiy. 

I  call  attention  to  the  very  strong 
statements  made  here  by  the  Senators 
who  have  the  legislation  in  charge,  as 
to  what  the  estimate  of  this  amendment 
is  and  what  they  propose  to  do  on  the 
followthrough  generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  transactions  by  the  De- 
fense Department  would  be  affected  by 
this  amendment.  I  warn  the  Senate  now 
that  if  it  should  become  law.  the  moment 
the  President  signs  this  bill,  every  dime 
and  every  dollar  that  has  already  been 
appropriated  in  prior  years,  but  not  yet 
obligated  and  expended,  all  the  money 
that  Is  in  the  bill  and  all  future  money 
imder  its  terms,  is  locked  In,  dead  as 
Hector,  and  carmot  move  until  the  ele- 
ments of  this  amendment  are  complied 
with. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  we  would  tie 
up  any  major  department,  more  partic- 
ularly a  department  that  Is  so  essen- 
tial and  so  vital. 

I  have  great  deference  for  the  Senator, 
but  I  believe  that  his  amendment  over- 
spoke  itself  by  a  thousand  miles  and  that 
whatever  merit  it  has  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  these  expert  committees,  and  I  trust 
that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators' time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
listen  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi — ^who  Is,  of  course  extraordi- 
narily able  and  fair — one  would  think 
that  this  amendment  was  going  to  close 
down  the  Defense  Department.  All  this 
amendment  does  is  provide  that  they 
have  to  make  reports — that  is  all — to 
comply  with  the  present  law,  the  law 
that  this  Congress  enacted  and  put  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1970.  That  is  all  we 
ask. 

Furthermore,  we  postpone,  on  the  basis 
of  the  modification  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  the  withholding  of 
funds  until  June  30.  1971.  So,  in  effect, 
they  have  another  12  months  before  they 
have  to  comply  with  this  very  limited 
action.  Of  course,  when  they  comply  with 
the  law  by  filing  a  report,  it  does  not 
mean  they  have  to  stop  the  pollution.  It 
means  they  will  have  to  make  us  aware 
of  it,  so  that  we  know,  when  we  go  ahead 
with  a  weapons  system,  not  only  the 
money  cost  but  also  the  envirormiental 
cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  set  the  example.  Its  actions,  smd 
particularly  those  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, have  a  greater  effect  on  our  envi- 
ronment than  any  other  single  group. 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  this  amendment, 
how  can  the  Federal  Government  de- 
mand action  in  good  faith  from  the 
States,  the  counties,  the  cities,  private 


industry,  and  the  rsuik  and  file  citizens  of 
this  country? 

This  law  has  been  on  the  books  since 
January  1,  and  the  Defense  Department 
has  filed  one  report — nothing  on  the  B-1 
bomber,  nothing  on  the  ship  construc- 
tion they  have  had,  no  reports,  none  on 
some  of  tlie  biggest  defense  contracts 
that  this  Government  has  ever  entered 
into,  although  the  law  says  that  any 
significant  action  must  require  a  report 
on  the  impact  of  it  on  the  environment. 
The  Defense  Department  is  responsible 
for  80  percent  of  the  pollution  caused 
by  our  Federal  Government,  according 
to  experts  on  the  environmental  council. 

How  can  we  In  good  faith  demand  that 
private  commercial  planes  put  suppres- 
sors on  their  jet  engines  while  military 
jets  do  not? 

Can  we  bring  action  against  a  giant 
steel  company  for  polluting  the  air  and 
water  of  the  Nation  if  a  huge  military 
base  is  allowed  to  spew  poison  chemicals 
into  the  atmosphere? 

Can  we  in  good  faith  take  land  through 
Federal  action  In  order  to  preserve  otu- 
priceless  seashores,  our  mountain  slopes, 
and  Irreplaceable  forests.  If  the  military 
can  bulldoze  a  imlque  environmental  area 
without  even  a  report  to  the  Congress 
telling  us  about  it? 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  is  the 
acid  test.  If  the  largest  Department  in 
the  Goverrunent  can  continue  to  flout 
the  law,  then,  neittier  as  Federal  officials 
or  as  men,  can  we  expect  to  be  respected 
when  we  require  others  to  clean  up  the 
environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  great  sin- 
cerity of  some  of  the  fine  Senators  who 
have  spoken  against  this  amendment, 
and  I  know  that  they  feel  deeply  about 
conservation.  But  I  honestly  feel  that  If 
we  mean  business,  if  we  are  not  hypo- 
crites about  cracking  down  on  pollution, 
this  kind  of  amendment,  which  provides 
some  muscle  for  a  change  and  requires 
the  biggest  agency  in  our  Government  to 
conform  with  the  law,  should  be  adopted. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  situation  on  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  approximately  30  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  aquormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  record  my  opposition  to  amendment 
No.  808  of  the  military  procurement  bill. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
attempt  to  resolve  complex  issues  by  fiat 
that  are  presently  being  resolved  by  the 
s^jplicatlon  of  existing  technology,  avail- 
able knowledge,  and  experience.  The  De- 


partment of  Defense  Is  cooperating  with 
the  National  Environmental  Council  in 
working  to  resolve  many  problems  which 
are  unique  as  they  relate  directly  to  the 
national  security  of  this  coxmtry. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  amendment 
purports  to  require  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  known  as  NEPA.  It  In  fact  introduces 
confusing  language  changes.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  bring  about  a  disruption 
of  many  vital  defense  programs. 

The  Senate  should  remember  that  ap- 
plication of  this  act  is  imderway  as  it 
concerns  all  governmental  agencies  and 
interpretation  of  Its  various  provisions. 
The  Defense  Department,  along  with  all 
Government  agencies,  is  working  in  this 
connection.  Passage  of  this  amendment 
would  throw  these  efforts  into  confusion 
and  possibly  result  in  a  delay  of  imple- 
mentation. It  should  also  be  recognized 
that  of  all  Government  agencies  the  De- 
fense Department  has  specisd  and  un- 
usual problems  in  connection  with  com- 
ing into  compUance  with  the  NEPA. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  amendment 
piUTXjrts  to  require  compliance  with  the 
National  Environment  Act  it  is  actually 
duplicative  of  this  act  In  some  respects 
and  introduces  confusing  language. 

This  amendment  should  be  rejected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  timing.  If  such  an 
amendment  is  needed  such  need  could 
not  be  properly  determined  at  this  point 
in  time. 

The  Defense  Department  is  especially 
concerned  about  the  provision  of  the 
amendment  that  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  or  any  other  act  may  be 
expended  for  any  project  or  activity  de- 
scribed in  the  section.  This  requirement 
is  subject  to  considerable  Interpretation. 
Does  It  mean  any  existing  project  or  ac- 
tivity carried  out  by  or  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  regardless  of 
the  stage  of  such  a  project?  What  about 
projects  on  which  funds  may  have  al- 
ready been  obligated  for  completion  of 
that  particular  project?  What  about 
funds  scheduled  to  complete  some  wea- 
pon   system    critical    to   our   national 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  amendment  No. 
808,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PaoxMnuE). 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee>  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) .  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  is  absent  on 
official  business. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravil)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke>  is  absent  on  o£Bcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  Is  detained  on  oCQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtmDT),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

(No.  257  Leg.] 
TEAS— 26 


repeatedly  called  for  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats.  If  they  want  to 
talk,  they  will  please  do  it  outside. 


Bayb 

Case 

Pulbrlght 

OoodeU 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hughes 


AUcen 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Ctatircb 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


Javlta 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Math  las 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Nelson 

NAYS— 59 

EUender 

Errtn 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Pastore 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Rlblcoff 
Schwelker 
WUllams.  N.J. 
Tarborougb 
Young,  Ohio 


Muskle 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Scon 

Smith.  Maln« 

Smith,  ni. 

Sparlunan 

Spong 

Stennls 


Jordan,  N.C.  Stevens 

Jordan,  Idaho  Symington 

Long  Talmadge 

Magnuson  Thurmond 

McClellan  Tydlngs 

Mclntyre  WUllams,  Del. 

Miller  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Murphy 

NOT  VOTING — 15 

Faanln  Moss 

Gravel  Mundt 

Hartlce  Packwood 

McGee  Pell 

Montoya  Tower 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
808 »  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Bible 
Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cooper 

Eagleton 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Piusuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  several  minutes? 
While  Senators  are  present,  I  would  like 
to  explain  the  situation  that  confronts 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  frofti 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  The  Chair  has 


EQUAL  TIME  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
CANDIDATES  FOR  PUBLIC  OF- 
FICE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  conference  report  I  wish  to  call  up 
this  afternoon.  This  is  a  conference  re- 
port that  I  think  most  Senators  are  in- 
terested in,  whether  they  are  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats. 

This  has  to  do  with  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  which  can  be  spent 
either  in  a  primary  or  in  a  general  elec- 
tion en  electronic  broadcasting,  whether 
radio  or  television. 

The  matter  came  before  the  Senate. 
The  bill  was  introduced  with  quite  a 
number  of  sponsors  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  Our  committee  heard  the  mat- 
ter at  length. 

We  came  back  with  a  recommendation 
in  April  of  this  year.  And  we  passed  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  sent 
it  to  the  House.  The  House  made  certain 
amendments  and  passed  the  bill  only  this 
week. 

We  realize  that  the  House  is  going  to 
be  in  recess  for  some  weeks  beginning  to- 
morrow night.  I  thought  that  we  could 
resolve  this  matter  today  and  give  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  it  tomorrow  before  they  leave. 

I  realize  that  some  Senators  are  not  in 
agreement  with  this  legislation;  but  sifter 
all,  this  is  a  privileged  matter.  This  mat- 
ter was  debated  at  some  length  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  it  was  debated  at 
some  length  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  have  gone  to  con- 
ference and  we  have  come  back  with  a 
conference  report.  I  must  be  honest  in 
saying  that  the  Republican  conferees  re- 
fused to  sign  the  report. 

I  want  to  assure  Senators  this  is  not 
a  partisan  measure  and  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  a  partisan  measure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  no  personal  inter- 
est in  it  one  way  or  the  other.  But  it  Is 
my  duty  and  responsibility  and  I  would 
like  to  see  it  go  through. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  he  expects  me  to  do 
about  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  go  home 
myself  today,  if  possible,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  a  job  to  do  and  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  measure  today  the  House 
will  wait  until  it  comes  back  sometime 
in  September  and  you  might  as  well  kiss 
this  goodby.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  earlier  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Staff  members  will 
please  be  seated. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro- 
ceed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  time  I  told  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  "Anything  John  wants,  John 
gets." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  Lola  who  gets 
what  she  wants. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Since  that  time  I 
imderstand  that  from  the  R^ublican 
side  there  has  been  a  suggestion  that 
this  matter  be  postponed  until  next  week. 
However,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees  is  quite  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  House  will  recess  tomorrow  for 
almost  a  month.  There  will  be  no  chance 
for  action.  Even  though  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  here  I  would  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  this  is  a  privileged  matter,  and 
he  is  the  maiiager  of  the  bill,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  he  go  ahead  with 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
reason  for  the  discussion  about  the 
measure  is  that  there  appears  to  be  some 
sense  of  haste  here,  inasmuch  as  the 
conferees  only  agreed  this  morning. 
There  has  been  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
seminate the  decision  of  the  conference, 
which  represents  a  divided  point  of  view 
and  I  might  say  a  sharply  divided  point 
of  view.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate to  rush  this  matter  under  those 
circumstances.  Normally  we  would  have 
sufficient  time  to  gain  at  least  the  op- 
portunity to  advise  our  colleagues  as  to 
what  was  done  in  conference.  I  do  not 
know  why  there  has  to  be  all  this  haste 
and  urgency  about  the  matter.  The  other 
body  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  act,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  just  the  point. 
They  could  act  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  prepared  to  act  to- 
morrow or  even  to  have  a  quorum. 

The  "hegira"  is  underway  over  there. 
They  are  pursuing  the  course  of  lem- 
mings. They  are  headed  toward  their 
expected  coasts  with  varying  prospects 
of  survival,  and  it  is  a  situation  we  must 
all  face. 

But  it  seems  to  me  this  is — I  would  cer- 
tainly not  call  it  indecent  haste — a  rather 
headlong  move  to  try  to  bring  up  a  mat- 
ter which  has  not  been  disseminated 
here,  which  could  hardly  be  disseminated 
here  today  to  all  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  How  much  time  does  he 
think  the  Senate  should  have  before  this 
privileged  matter  could  be  brought  up? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  if  we  could  bring 
it  up  on  Monday,  it  would  be  all  right. 
We  are  not  seeking  an  inordinate  delay, 
but  the  Senator  knows  there  are  some 
quite  serious  differences  of  opinion.  It  is 
a  matter  that  was  debated  at  quite  some 
length,  not  only  in  this  Congress  but  also 
in  other  Congresses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  a  unanimous  consent  to  vote 
at  1  p.m.  on  Tuesday? 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  if  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  none. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  will  give  Senators 
an  opportunity  to  debate  this  matter  for 
72  hours.  We  could  make  it  2  p.m.  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  might  reply? 
Mr.  GCXJDELL,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  the 
other  conferee  on  the  Republican  side;  I 
am  on  this  committee;  and  I  opposed 
these  amendments  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  floor  when  they  were  offered. 
I  have  deep  feelings  about  this  matter, 
and  I  intend  to  resist  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  as  strongly  as  I  know 
how. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  expect  other  Senators 
will  want  to  speak,  not  at  great  length 
but  at  some  length.  I  think  a  time  certain 
to  vote  is  appropriate,  but  I  am  not  sure 
Wednesday  is  enough  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tuesday  at  2  p.m.  That 
will  give  everyone  a  chance  to  study  the 
features  of  the  bill.  I  can  explain  it  this 
afternoon,  and  it  will  be  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Any  Senator  who  has 
anything  to  say  would  have  tomorrow, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday  imtil  2  p.m.  to  de- 
bate the  matter. 

This  is  a  privileged  matter.  This  legis- 
lation has  been  discussed  here  before.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  voted 
against  it,  but  it  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  went  to  conference,  and  we  have 
to  expedite  it.  I  do  not  care  if  Senators 
vote  it  up  or  down,  but  it  should  be  expe- 
dited. I  say  that  Tuesday  at  2  p.m.  is  fair. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  feeling  on  the 
time,  but  I  think  there  will  be  a  day  or 
two  of  fairly  energetic  debate.  I  think  we 
are  subsidizing  our  own  campaigns. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  When  would  this  bill  be- 
come effective  if  the  conference  report  is 
adopted  and  the  bill  signed? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  January  1. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  No. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Thirty  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  30  days  after  en- 
actment. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  so  that 
we  may  resolve  this  matter? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
further.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  time  not  be  taken  from 
my  allotted  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  not  be  deducted  from  the  20  min- 
utes allocated  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  we  agree  on  Tues- 
day at  2  pjn.?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  a  time  certain  of  Tuesday 
at  2  pjn.? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  It  seems 
to  me  quite  obvious  that  there  Is  an  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  they  have 
expressed  it.  This  seems  to  be  a  hurried 
decision. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my  good 
friend  wants  to  get  it  done  and  over 
with.  I  agree  the  matter  should  be  re- 
solved, but  I  am  concerned  now  about 
the  objections.  I  am  worried  that  there 
are  Senators  who  are  not  here.  Pew  will 
be  here  later.  I  would  be  concerned  if 
we  were  to  rush  into  something  in  hsiste 
that  we  might  regret. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  not  certain  of  all 
the  provisions  of  the  measure.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  them.  I  think 
that  out  of  deference  to  the  two  Sena- 
tors on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
expressed  themselves,  we  could  work  out 
a  better  time— maybe  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
realizes  that  this  Is  a  privileged  matter.  I 
could  call  it  up  this  afternoon,  no  matter 
who  thinks  what.  I  want  to  be  agreeable. 
I  do  not  want  to  become  involved  in  a 
filibuster.  I  do  not  care  who  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  it,  it  would  not  take  5 
minutes  to  resolve  the  matter  and  say  If 
one  is  for  the  measure  or  against  the 
measure.  Personally  I  do  not  care  wheth- 
er Senators  are  for  it  or  against  it,  but 
in  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  has  of  official  necessity  put 
in  so  much  time  on  this  matter  we  should 
agree  on  a  time  certain  to  vote.  If  Sena- 
tors would  like  Wednesday  I  can  agree 
to  Wednesday,  but  let  us  have  a  time 
certain. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  suggest  we  take  it  up 
Wednesday. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  For  a  vote? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  We  could  vote  after  it  is 
taken  up.  We  want  a  chance  to  talk 
about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  This  can  be  dis- 
cussed today,  Monday,  and  Tuesday: 
otherwise  I  will  bring  it  up  this  after- 
noon. It  is  a  privileged  matter.  If  anyone 
wants  to  stay  here  and  debate  it  with 
me  he  may  stay  and  debate  it. 

I  have  just  as  much  time  as  anybody 
else.  I  have  gone  through  this  and  gone 
through  this  and  gone  through  this.  It  is 
a  delaying  tactic,  nothing  more.  If  Sen- 
ators want  to  do  it  Thursday,  I  will  do  it. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor.  He  has 
yielded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  point  out  that 
if  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday  Is 
agreed  on,  the  House  will  not  be  back 
imtil  the  9th  of  September.  Then,  it  Is 
my  understanding,  it  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  30  dasre  later. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  After  the  President  has 
signed  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are  will- 
ing to  have  a  vote  at  2  o'clock  Thursday 
if  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his  remarks 
regarding  delay. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  remarks. 

This  means  a  vote  at  2  o'clock  on 
Thursday?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  means  a  vote  at  2 
o'clock. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  delay  on  my  part. 
There  was  an  effort  to  accommodate,  to 
make  certain  every  Senator  knew  what 
was  happening. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that.  I 

understand.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  California  is  entitled 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  will  turn  up  my 
machine.  [Laughter.] 

Since  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er has  agreed  on  the  time  that  the  matter 
will  be  introduced — or  voted  upon? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Voted  upon  on  Thursday 
at  2. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Thursday  at  2. 
I  withdraw  my  objection,  and  I  assure 
my   friend  from  Rhode  Island  that  I 
have  no  intent  to  delay. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that,  and  there 
was  no  implication  from  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  he  meant  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  was  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Furthermore,  I  have 
read  the  Senator's  book,  and  it  is  beau- 
tiful— captivating  from  cover  to  cover. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  so  that, 

in  the  third  or  fourth  degree,  I  may  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 

have  another  word?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  if  the 
papers  are  sent  to  the  House  there  is  a 
likelihood  it  can  act  today  or  tomorrow. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an 
agreement  to  vote  on  Thursday.  Why 
can  we  not  stay  with  the  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  have  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  agree  to  vote  on  Thursday  at 
2:00. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  sought  to  sisk  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  yield  to  him. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor to  yield. 

Mr.  GOODEILL.  I  yielded  to  some  other 

Senators  and  then   the  Senator  from 

Rhode  Island  was  yield  to. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 

inquiry  as  to  what  the  proposal  is  as  to 
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when  the  conference  report  will  be  laid 
down  and  made  the  pending  business. 
We  have  Information  that  if  it  is  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  Thursday  at  1 
o  'clock 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  House  is  ready  to  act  on 
it.  For  that  reason  I  withdraw  my  request 
and  will  make  it  next  week. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  Augxist  12.  1970,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  3348)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHis).  Pursuant  to  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
KLL)  is  now  recognized  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODEIX..  Mr.  President,  on 
July  9  I  made  a  speech- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  suspend  until 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AKKNDMZNT  KO.   838 
CUIXBRA  n 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  President,  on  July 
9,  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  noted 
that  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
island  of  Culebra,  the  island's  economy, 
and  its  ecosystem  are  being  greatly  and 
irretrievably  damaged  by  the  Navy's  con- 
tinued bombardment  of  that  island. 

At  that  time,  I  wrote  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  recommending  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, a  subcommittee  of  which  he  has  ably 
served  as  chairman,  convene  hearings 
upon  Culebra  as  soon  as  possible. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  there  Is  order  in 
the  CThamber.  There  are  conferences 
going  on  all  over  the  Chamber.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  cannot  be  hearrf. 
He  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  Will  you 
please  extend  the  courtesy  of  the  C!ham- 
ber  to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  hearings  focus  upon  the 
following  issues: 

First.  What  precisely  are  the  purposes 
in  all  their  technical  detail,  for  which 
the  Navy  utilizes  portions  of  Culebra? 

Second.  Are  those  purposes  consistent 
with  the  maximation  of  our  national  se- 
curity In  general  and  with  the  impera- 
tive of  having,  in  particular,  a  bombard- 
ment practice  setting  as  close  to  combat 
conditions  as  possible? 

Third.  What  precisely  are  the  method- 
ologies, in  all  technical  detail,  which  the 
Navy  utilizes  to  fulfill  those  purposes? 
Are  those  methodologies  consistent  with 
maximization  of  the  combat-reaUsm  of 
the  simulation  setting? 

Fourth.  What  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  Culebra  are  there  which  would  meet 
the  Navy's  objectives  and/or  revised  ob- 
jectives which  your  subcommittee  may 
decide  would  better  further  the  national 
security? 

Fifth.  How  has  the  economy  of  Culebra 
been  affected  by  the  Navy's  utilization  of 
the  island?  Is  any  effect  of  Navy's  utiliza- 
tion irreversible? 

Sixth.  How  has  the  ecosystem  of  Cul- 
ebra and  Its  surrounding  cays  been  af- 
fected by  the  Navy's  utilization  of  the 
island?  Is  any  such  ecological  effect  ir- 
reversible? 

Seventh.  Has  the  education  of  the 
children  of  (Tulebra  been  affected  by  the 
Navy's  utilization  of  the  island?  Is  any 
such  effect  upon  their  education  Irrevers- 
ible? 

Eighth.  Have  any  of  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  people  of  Culebra  been  infringed 
upon  as  a  consequence  of  the  Navy's 
utilization  of  the  island?  With  what 
cost? 

Ninth.  Should  the  Navy  be  permitted 
to  fulfill  its  plan  of  taking  over  another 
third — 2.350  acres — of  the  island? 

Tenth.  Should  the  Congress  require 
the  Navy  to  cease  using  CTulebra  totally 
for  bombardment  practice  purposes? 

In  a  reply  dated  July  29,  Senator 
Jackson  noted  that  he  had  requested  a 
report  from  the  Navy  on  the  matter  and 
that  he  had  also  requested  a  report  from 
the  Defense  Department.  He  further 
noted: 

I  expect  to  meet  with  Navy  officials  In  ex- 
ecutive session  within  the  next  few  days  to 
discuss  the  future  of  Culebra  and  possible 
alternatives.  Whether  public  hearings  wlU 
follow  depends  upon  the  outcome  of  this 
meeting. 

I  also  sent  a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Senator  Sten- 
Nis,  seeking  his  reactions  to  the  recom- 
mendation for  hearings  which  I  had 
made  and  to  the  specific  questions  which 
I  had  suggested  be  considered.  In  his 
reply  of  July  31,  Senator  Sttnnis  noted 
the  following: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator  Jack- 
son Intends  to  explore  this  matter  with  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  In  executive  session  at  the  pro- 
pitious time.  This  will  probably  be  before 
the  completion  of  the  hearings  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  which 
we  are  now  considering. 

I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  the 
deliberative  processes  of  this  body  have 
taken  cognizance  of  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Culebra.  and  that  action  in  the 


Senate  to  help  them  has  become  a  pos- 
sibility. 

The  interests  of  CJulebrans  have  not 
fared  so  fortimately  in  other  parts  of 
our  Government,  regrettably.  Represent- 
ative Charles  Bennett's  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  issued  a  report 
whose  conclusion  is  that  the  Navy  has 
no  cheap  alternative  to  CJulebra  for  its 
goal  of  bombardment  practice,  and  that 
the  Navy  should  be  permitted  to  acquire 
another  third  of  the  island.  The  report 
suggests,  moreover,  that  perhaps  the 
Navy  should  take  over  the  Island  entire- 
ly, with  the  people  of  Culebra  being  re- 
located en  masse  to  a  nearby  island. 

Despite  the  possibility  of  constructing 
artificial  islands  or  fioating  platforms  to 
serve  as  targets,  and  despite  the  avail- 
ability of  two  alternative  Islands  which 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  has  offered 
the  Navy  In  lieu  of  (Culebra,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  has  flatly  stated  that 
there  Is  no  Navy  alternative  to  Culebra. 
He  came  to  this  conclusion  despite  the 
contradictory  conclusion  of  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency — ARPA — of 
the  Defense  Department,  for  ARPA 
scientists  have  publicly  stated  that  con- 
struction of  artificial  targets  Is  feasible. 
A  research  program  officer  of  the  Office 
of  Navy  Research,  as  I  noted  In  my 
speech  on  July  9,  has  confirmed  that. 

Given  the  availability  of  alternatives 
to  Culebra,  the  conclusions  of  the  House 
subcommittee  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  are  insensitive.  Irresponsible, 
and  inhumane.  There  is  no  excuse  what- 
soever for  the  Navy's  retention  of  bom- 
bardment upon  Culebra. 

Accordingly,  I  am  this  morning  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  HJl.  17123, 
the  Military  Procurement  Authorization 
Act,  which  would  terminate  the  Navy's 
bombardment  of  Culebra.  The  text  of 
the  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  507.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  by  any 
other  law  shall  be  used  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  evaluation,  personnel  training 
exercises,  or  the  procurement  of  weapons  or 
other  supplies  by  any  military  department 
If  such  activities  Include  the  naval  shelling 
or  air  bombardment  of  the  island  of  Culebra 
(located  oS  the  coast  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico) ,  of  any  of  the  keys  adjacent 
to  such  islands,  or  of  any  waters  within 
three  nautical  miles  of  such  island." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HucHES).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Information  of  other  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks an  excellent  series  of  Armed 
Forces  Journal  articles  upon  Culebra. 
The  articles  detail  the  damage  which  is 
being  done  to  the  Culebrans  and  to  the 
ecosystem  of  their  Island,  toid  discuss  the 
feasibility  of  alternatives  to  the  Island 
for  the  Navy's  purpos^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  \dll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator Is  speaking  on  a  very  important 
matter,  and  taking  an  Important  Initia- 
tive, in  which  I  join  with  him,  and  join 
in  his  remarks  now  in  urging  action  by 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  under 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson). 

Mr.  President,  our  relationship  with 
Puerto  Rico  Is  a  very  special  one  under 
Commonwealth  status.  It  is  not  a  State 
of  the  United  States,  nor  Is  It  a  depend- 
ency or  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  American  citizens.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Com- 
mission to  determine  what  should  be  its 
form  of  government.  We  decided  that 
Congress  would  undoubtedly  accept 
whatever  status  the  majority  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  wished,  that  it  was  entirely  up 
to  them.  Right  now,  they  seem  to  be  stay- 
ing with  the  Commonwealth. 

Therefore,  in  our  relations,  as  we  han- 
dle their  defense  and  Puerto  Ricans  serve 
In  our  Armed  Forces,  and  as  we  handle 
their  foreign  policy,  a  great  degree  of 
tact  and  wisdom  must  be  exercised  in  re- 
spect to  the  impact  upon  them  of  oiu:  de- 
fense activities. 

This  bears  very  heavily  on  the  people 
of  Culebra.  and  yet  it  presents  an  im- 
portant strategic  question  for  the  United 
States  as  weU.  I  think  my  colleague  is 
approaching  it  In  exactly  the  right  way. 
I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  work  with  him 
in  respect  of  it. 

In  this  situation,  the  burden  Is  on  the 
Navy.  The  Navy  has  to  show  that  stra- 
tegically It  must  have  this  facility,  that  it 
cannot  do  without  it  and,  therefore,  that 
these  citizens  simply  have  to  accept 
something  in  their  own  interests  and  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
not  at  all  convinced  of  that.  Neither  are 
the  Puerto  Rican  authorities  themselves, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  Senator  Goodell 
and  Senator  Jackson  are  going  at  it  In 
the  right  way,  and  I  only  hope — and  I 
am  sure  this  will  happen— that  the 
two  curves  cross,  and  that,  before  It  is 
necessary  to  take  the  plenary  action 
which  the  Senator  suggests  by  his 
amendment,  we  may  have  an  authorita- 
tive finding  from  our  own  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  citizens  really  have  to  take  the 
punishment  they  are  taking.  Senator 
Goodell  does  not  believe  they  do,  ajad  1 
do  not  believe  they  do:  but  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  substantive  proof,  if 
there  is  any. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  upon  the 
tact  and  statesmanship  with  which  he 
Is  approaching  this  matter. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  Obviously,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  been  much 
Interested  in  this  problem  and  other 
problems  that  affect  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  might  emphasize  here  that  there  Is 
solid  evidence  from  experts,  including 
the  Advance  Research  Projects  Agency 
of  the  Defense  Department,  that  Culebra 
Is  not  necessary.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league that  if  the  Defense  Department 
can  come  forward  with  some  irrefutable 
evidence,  unknown  In  any  form  at  this 
moment,  to  my  knowledge,  we  obviously 
would  reassess  the  situation.  But  I  am 


introducing  my  Chilebra  amendment  to- 
day because  I  beUeve  that  it  is  now  clear 
that  if  the  Senate  does  not  act  to  pro- 
tect the  American  citizens  upon  Culebra, 
no  one  will.  It  is  squarely  our  responsl- 
biUty. 

Since  Senator  Jackson's  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  has  begun  exec- 
utive session  inquiry  into  the  issue,  I  do 
not  intend  to  call  up  the  amendment  for 
a  vote  while  there  appears  to  be  sub- 
stantial hope  that  that  subcommittee's 
efforts  may  persuade  the  Navy  to  with- 
draw from  the  island.  I  hope  that  the 
subcommittee  will  indeed  be  successful 
in  this  regard,  and  I  offer  to  it  and  to 
Senator  Jackson  whatever  aid  I  can  give. 

Should  the  Navy  maintain  its  intran- 
sigence on  this  issue  over  the  coming 
weeks,  however,  and  should  no  steps  to- 
ward withdrawal  from  the  island  be 
taken  as  this  body  finishes  its  debate 
upon  the  Military  Procurement  Authori- 
zation Act  and  moves  on  to  considera- 
tion of  the  Military  Construction  Act.  I 
will  feel  compelled  to  reassess  the  situa- 
tion at  that  time  and  to  take  such  action 
as  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Culebra.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Navy 
will  carefully  listen  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction,  and  that  such 
further  action  will  prove  not  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

ExHTBrr  1 

[From  the  Armed  Forces  JounuJ.  May  23. 

1970] 
CULEBRA:     Navy    Focus    on    CINCLANT'S 

Bttll's-Et«  Is  Wat  Oft  Tabott,  but  Mat 

Bx   CoMiNa   Into   Rawok 
(By  Ben  Schemmer,  Clare  Lewis,  and  the 
Journal  staff) 

CtaxBRA  Island. — Like  the  mouas  that 
roared,  the  Uny  Island  of  Culebra— owned 
In  part  by  743  Spanish-speaking,  patriotic 
U.S.  citizens  who  have  representation  but  no 
vote  In  Congress — ^has  appealed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  help  It  win  a  b«ttle 
with  the  United  States  Navy  It  baa  tried  hard 
to  avoid. 

The  Navy  wants  to  expand  gunnery  and 
bombing  operations  on  this  docile,  7,000- 
acre  Caribbean  municipality  used  as  CIN- 
CLANT'S bull's-eye.  Culebrans  have  accepted 
their  odd  destiny  with  quiet  humility  for 
over  35  years.  In  some  respects  for  almost 
70.  Now,  they  want  the  Navy  to  shoot  at 
something  else. 

The  Navy  says  that  It  has  no  choice: 
that  It  needs  more  targets  and  larger  safe- 
ty zones  on  Culebra  for  new  air-to-ground 
missiles  like  Walleye,  Standard  ARM,  Bull- 
dog, and  Hobo  glide  bombs.  But  some  of  the 
very  experts  who  stress  this  now  admit  they 
haven't  even  read  the  studies  telling  what's 
wrong  with  a  host  of  other,  xmlnhablted 
nearby  Island  alternatives. 

You  probably  read  about  Culebra  In  Life 
on  10  April.  But  Life  cut  Into  the  onion 
no  deeper  than  the  peel,  and  facts  available 
to  The  Journal  suggest  that  the  Navy — even 
though  It  sliced  a  lot  longer — hasn't  gone 
much  deeper.  Hopefully,  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  vrtll  cut  through  to  the  middle. 

Hearings  on  the  CJtUebran  Issue  will  be 
held  this  week  before  an  HASC  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee  headed  by  Representative 
Charles  Bennett  (D-Fla) .  Since  1954  the  Navy 
has  wanted  to  buy  the  entire  Island,  on 
which  It  already  owns  at  least  2,683  acree. 
But  on  31  December,  Culebrans  wrote  to 
President  Nixon  objecting  to  Navy  plans — 
never  explained  to  them — to  resettle  Cule- 
bra's  450  families  on  the  nearby  Island  of 


Vieques,    which    In    part    Is    another   Navy 
bombardment  range. 

The  quiet  Islanders  began  making  nolae 
when  bombardment  operations  peaked,  early 
this  year — led  by  the  Navy,  but  with  shlpe 
of  at  least  six  (and  some  say  over  20)  other 
nations  peppering  away,  too. 

Since,  the  mouse  that  roared  has  lost  a 
major  court  battle,  won  a  partial  but  Ironic 
victory  from  the  Navy  (see  page  39).  and 
today  could  be  calibrated  on  a  political/ 
social  bull's-eye  which  the  Navy  apparently 
doesn't  see. 

After  stabbing  at  the  omon  for  the  last 
ten  days,  our  Impressions  of  the  "Culebra 
problem"  could  flU  a  book.  The  Navy  would 
not  like  It.  Nor  does  The  Journal.  Here,  in 
brief,  Is  why: 

innttxnsos 

We've  heard  more  Innuendos  from  the  Navy 
than  facts  from  either  side,  Navy  spokes- 
men suggested.  In  The  Journal's  preliminary 
inquiries,  that  the  Culebra  problem  stemmed 
— to  a  large  degree — from  "confusion  stimu- 
lated by  greedy  guys."  What  apparently  were 
innuendos  about  Culebran  landowners  and 
other  UB.  citizens  hoping  to  develop  small 
parcels  of  land  or  exercise  development  op- 
tions Jeopardized  by  the  Navy's  Culebran 
plan  Just  didn't  check  out. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  St.  Louia 
Washington  University  professor  who  has 
a  limited  option  on  property  near  the  harbor 
of  Dewey,  but  who  has  been  outspoken  on 
behalf  of  the  Culebrans — and  whose  Interests 
were  subtly  questioned  by  the  Navy — The 
Journal  has  a  sworn  affidavit  that  he  would 
give  up  his  option,  at  coat,  "to  the  end  that 
goals  of  the  people  of  Culebra  may  be  real- 
ized." 

Suspicions  that  expenses  Incurred  by  Cule- 
bra's  Mayor  Ramon  Fellclano,  traveling  on 
his  Islanders'  behalf,  were  paid  by  land  pro- 
moters Just  aren't  true. 

Slurs  against  a  retired  Methodist  minister 
on  Culebra  who's  added  his  voice  to  the 
moxise's  roar  arent  worth  the  paper  they're 
printed  on — except  to  put  the  Navy's  prob- 
lem In  perspective. 

A  group  of  so-called  "squatters"  turned 
out  to  be  Culebrans  who  have  built  houses 
on  land  the  Navy  moved  them  to,  but  for 
which  they  can't  get  deeds. 

sTNcntrrT  on  botb  bides 

The  Navy  Is  sincere,  but  readov  who  talk 
with  the  Culebrans  would  probably  find  them 
even  more  so.  The  Culebran  problem  Isnt 
targets:  it's  people — patriotic,  warm,  gracious, 
honest,  candid  Americans  who  aren't  ac- 
customed to  dealing  with  bureaucratic  sub- 
tleties. They  are  not  at  war  with  the  Navy. 
The  only  enemy  the  Culebrans  have  la  In- 
difference. But  when  you're  sitting  on  the 
buU'8-eye,  It  doesn't  matter  whether  It's 
friend  or  foe  who  pulls  the  trigger. 

The  Culebrans  earn  their  living  from  the 
land,  and  from  the  sea.  They  have  only 
limited  access  to  both,  and  the  Navy  pro- 
poses to  make  the  limits  even  tighter.  There 
is  no  school  on  the  island;  there  is,  as  yet, 
no  hospital.  For  both,  the  Culebrans  must 
go  to  the  Puerto  Rican  mainland.  Denial  of 
that  access  becomes  a  major  infringement 
on  their  very  lives. 

What  the  Crilebrans  have  asked  for — and 
for  35  years  dldnt  get,  until  about  two  weeks 
ago — was  a  "dialogue"  with  the  Navy. 

ILL-ADVISED  EXPERTS 

Some  Navy  Culebran  "experts"  are.  in  large 
part,  ill-advised,  misinformed,  or  blind.  Asked 
"How  do  the  Culebrans  really  feel?"  an  Op- 
Nav  action  officer,  referred  to  The  Journal 
by  a  higher  authority,  said  bluntly:  "The 
Culebrans  want  the  Navy  to  stay."  Asked 
about  a  very  recent  poll  In  which  304  out  of 
313  Culebran  families  voted  to  have  the 
Navy  leave,  this  ofBcer  said  he  had  not  beard 
of  any  such  vote,  but  got  his  dope  from  a 
Culebran  who  "really  had  his  pulse  on  the 
people."  When   The  Journal  later  got  t2ie 
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soxirce's  name,  he  turned  out  to  be  custodian 
of  the  Navys  Culebran  range.  Culebrans  said 
they  love  this  man.  but  that  he  Is  70-some 
years  old,  and  perhi^>s  not  attuned  to  his 
people  today. 

Navy  spokesmen — guys  on  the  front  line 
on  the  Culebran  Issue— had  few  details  on 
and  little  perception  of  alleged  serious  safety 
problems  and  near  the  Island  first  "Joined" 
theNavy  in  1901. 

In  1914.  Isaac  Espinosa  lost  his  right  arm 
from  a  grenade  or  detonator  he  picked  up  on 
Culebra's  shore.  In  1935.  Alberto  Pena  Garcia, 
a  15-year-old  schoolboy,  was  killed  when  he 
playfully  banged  a  USMC  grenade  »1th  a 
hammer.  That  same  year,  in  a  different  acci- 
dent.  Vincento  Romero  lost   his  right  arm. 

These  accidents  don't  qiUte  track  with 
carefullv  structured  Navy  statements  that 
"no  one  has  been  killed  or  Injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  training."  Because  the  Navy 
statement  technically  refers  to  ships  gunfire 
practice  since  1936.  after  Marine  Corps  ma- 
neuvers were  moved  to  Vieques.  But  no  one 
The  Journals  was  referred  to  had  ever  heard 
of  voung  s:xto  Colon,  who  lost  his  right  eye 
m  1964  playing  catch  with  an  explosive  toy 
which  Culebrans  say  the  Nav>-  left  on  the 
Island.  And  the  Navy  spokesman  dldnX  men- 
tion the  nine  Navymen  killed  In  April  1946 
when  an  aircraft  dropped  Its  ordnance  on 
an  observation  post  painted  the  same  color 
as  the  target. 

Navy  spokesmen  mention  near  accidents, 
such  as  the  time  the  battleship  Neic  Jersey, 
late  In  the  '40s  or  early  in  the  '50s.  lobbed 
shells  on  a  cistern  between  the  town  of 
Dewey  and  the  impact  area.  Or  when  the 
Missouri,  about  the  same  time,  scored  on 
the  safe:y  zone  instead  o  fthe  impact  area. 
Or  when  "destroyers  fired  over  the  island." 
But  no  one  The  Journal  has  been  referred 
to  by  the  Navy  seemed  remotely  aware  of 
even  more  recent  incidents  In  which: 

The  San  Juan  yacht  La  VagaburuLa  bad 
smokepot*  dropped  athwartshlps  during  five 
passes  by  an  aircraft  on  a  clear  day  while 
the  vessel  cruised  amidst  a  flotilla  of  14 
others. 

A  bomb  "or  something"  landed  in  Dewey 
Harbor  Just  months  ago.  400  yards  from  the 
house  of  Culebra's  only  doctor. 

"1.000- lb  bombs"  landed  Intact  in  six  to 
10  feet  of  water  Just  off  Culebra's  eastern 
shore. 

(Each  of  these  allegations  was  verified  by 
The  Journal  through  recorded  eyewitness 
reports  and/or  on-the-ground  surveys.) 

ALTBUfATIVXS 

There  may  not  be  any  alternative  to  »• 
panded  operations  on  and  near  Culebra. 
CINCLANT  does  need  targets.  especlaUy  for 
new  missiles  with  bigger  "footprints."  What 
bothers  us  is  that  the  "experts"  who  rejected 
the  alternatives  apparently  haven't  read  the 
studies  about  them — that's  what  two  of  the 
experts  conceded. 

The  Journal  doesn't  want  to  second-guesa 
the  Navy,  but  Puerto  Rican  Governor  Luis 
Ferre  told  us  on  22  May  that  "There  Is  so 
much  area  nearby  that  has  not  been  ex- 
haustively studied."  He  mentioned  such  pos- 
sibiUUes  as: 

Vieques — The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  al- 
ready use  the  Island's  eastern  2%  miles  for 
naval  gunfire  support/aerial  close  support 
targets,  the  next  three  miles  inland  for  a 
Marine  landing/maneuver  area,  and  Vieques' 
western  end  for  an  "inert"  naval  ammunition 
depot.  Question:  Why  not  move  the  "ammu- 
nition depot"  to  Ctilebra,  the  Marine  maneu- 
ver area  to  the  western  end  of  Vieques,  and 
the  new  targets  and  expanded  safety  zones 
for  Walleye,  etc..  to  the  freed  area  on  Vieques' 
eastern  coasts?  CINCLANTs  "expert"  con- 
ceded he  had  "never  thought  about  it."  Tetf 
SecNav's  office  repeatedly  deferred  to  this 
very  officer  on  questions  on  the  alternatives 
•o  "exhaustively  studied."  A  CINCLANT 
spokesman   later   explained,    however,    that 


"it's  really  not  [this  officer's]  Job  to  answer 
these  kinds  of  questions, "  and  referred  The 
Journal  back  to  Navy  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. Governor  Perre  told  The  Journal  Fri- 
day that  the  Culebra/Vieques  switch  could 
have  substantial  merit  and  that  he'd  prob- 
ably discuss  it  with  his  "good  friend  Mel 
Laird." 

Isla  Palominos — At  the  very  closest,  by 
nautical  charts  The  Journal  looked  at  on  the 
scene,  this  165-foot-high  Island  Is  at  least 
2%  miles  east  of  Puerto  Rico,  1%  miles  from 
the  nearest  (and  uninhabited)  Island — and 
it's  close  (10  nm)  to  CINCLANT's  gunnery 
operations  center  at  Roosevelt  Roads. 

Caya  Lobos— A  40-foot-high  Island  2Va 
miles  from  the  northeastern  tip  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  boasts  of  a  luxurious  hotel.  The 
hotel  has  been  empty  for  the  past  four  to 
five  years.  (If  the  Navy  needs  more  varied 
terrain  than  this  "flat"  Island  provides, 
barges  of  dirt  could  change  It,  we  think,  and 
dirt  costs  less  than  the  rental  on  Culebra— 
even  under  the  Navy's  30  April  $70,000-a- 
year  easement.) 

We  don't  question  Navy  statements  that, 
from  a  strictly  military  viewpoint,  Culebra 
is  "the  most  suitable"  target  complex. 
What's  at  issue  is  whether  or  not  others, 
more  "suitable"  from  a  political/social  view- 
point, still  oould  be  mliitarlly  "acceptable." 

WHAT  IT  BOILS  DOWN  TO 

Navy  spokesmen  have  been  less  than  can- 
did. What  sounded  like  "substantial  invest- 
ments" turns  out  to  be  acquisition  costs  of 
$501  for  Culebran  land  Culebrans  can't  use. 
Injuries,  incidents,  and  accidents  alleged  ap- 
parently haven't  been  checked  out. 

The  irony  of  the  "Culebra  problem"  merits 
thought.  A  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  1968 — 
won  by  the  American  Communist  Party — 
held  that  the  right  to  travel  "across  frontiers 
in  either  direction  and  iruide  the  frontiers 
as  well"  Is  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  fifth 
amendment  (emphasis  added).  It  is  incon- 
gruous that  Culebrans  don't  benefit  from 
this  ruling,  while  the  American  Communist 
Party  does. 

Culebra's  new  "custodian,"  Admiral  Ward. 
U  the  Navy's  former  (and  first)  Safety  Direc- 
tor— another  irony,  but  perhaps  a  hopeful 
sign  as  well.  An  attorney  writing  Culebra's 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  Director  of 
the  San  Juan  Navy  League. 

And  the  final  Irony  may  prove  to  be  this: 
The  whole  Culebra  problem  hinges  on  the 
five-mile  safety  zone  needed  for  Walleye  and 
other  new  guided  missiles.  But  Walleye  ap- 
parently isn't  funded  for  production  next 
year.  And  all  the  follow-on  missiles  (Condor, 
etc.),  a  Navy  expert  let  slip,  have  safety-zone 
footprints  BO  much  larger  that  they  "could 
not  be  tested  at  all  on  the  Culebrlta  targets" 
about  which  the  Navy  has  been  so  adamant. 

The  Navy  may  have  legal  as  well  as  political 
and  social  problems  with  Congress  over  the 
Culebra  issue.  For  one  thing,  the  statute  un- 
der which  the  new  leasehold  Is  being  re- 
quested apparently  requires  the  Navy  to  spec- 
ify payment  costs.  The  30  April  request  says 
only  tliat  the  new  easement  "exceeds  $50.- 
000."  Second,  a  key  CINCLANTPLT  official 
told  Washington  attorneys  representing  the 
Culebrans — on  a  no-fee,  "pro  bono  publico" 
(for  the  public  good)  basis — that  Culebra  is 
a  "range."  He  said  the  area  is  not  a  "training 
camp."  But  Title  10  USC  2663(a)(1),  from 
which  the  Navy  request  derives,  provides  con- 
demnation power  only  for  fortifications, 
coastal  defenses,  or  military  training  camps. 
A  fine  point,  perhaps — but  it  could  be  a  cru- 
cial one  for  the  Culebrans.  And  for  the  Navy 
as  well. 

As  Governor  Perre  told  The  Journal,  "This 
is  an  issue  everyone  can  still  win,"  given  time 
for  the  dialogue  Culebrans  have  sought — 
given  time  for  a  really  good  whack  at  the 
onion.  But  if  anyone  loses,  no  one  wins.  And 
the  Culebrans  lose  if  the  Navy  wins  too  soon. 
Congress  should  give  the  Culebrans  time  for 
the  Navy  to  catch  up  on  its  reading. 


[From  the  Armed  Forces  Journal, 
May  23,  1970) 
"Las  Bambas— Vamanos"  (The  Bombs— Lrr's 
Get  Oitt  of  Here) 
Culebba/Sai*  Juan. — The  resident  Navy 
seaman  In  charge  of  firing  operations  on 
Culebra  admitted  in  writing  today  that  he 
and  three  other  Navymen  fired  six  mortar 
rounds  Into  a  bay  on  Flamingo  Beach  where 
"bathers  were  .  .  .  earlier" — but  that  "when 
we  fired  the  mortar  roimds,  we  did  not  look 
at  the  beach."  By  his  description,  "Three 
rounds  were  fired  long  and  three  were  fired 
short."  The  shells  landed  within  200  yards 
of  seven  children  and  at  least  one  adult.  In- 
terviewed and  photographed  on  the  spot  to- 
day by  The  Journal. 

"The  Navyman  also  admitted  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  near  tragedy,  "The  red  flag  was 
not  raised"  (over  their  observation  post, 
which  has  a  commanding  view  of  the  beach) . 
The  flag  is  a  standard  range  signal  to  warn 
those  in  the  area  that  firing  operations  are 
about  to  begin  or  are  underway. 

Two  of  the  children  and  a  30-year-old  Cule- 
bran woman  signed  a  separate  statement 
that: 

They  had  checked  firing  schedules  posted 
throughout  the  town  of  Dewey  before  going 
swimming:  "No  firing  was  scheduled."  (The 
Journal  has  the  schedules:  No  firing  was 
scheduled.) 

Before  swimming,  and  moments  after  see- 
ing the  rounds  land,  they  had  checked  for 
the  red  flag  on  the  OP  above  the  beach:  "We 
looked  for  a  red  flag — but  saw  only  the 
United  States  flag." 

Just  one  hour  earlier.  Journal  publisher 
Ben  Schemmer — flying  into  Culebra  for  a 
meeting  there  with  Governor  Luis  Perre — 
lUtened  to  the  Navy  OP,  call  sign  "Big  Mary," 
advise  his  aircraft  that  "We  have  no  opera- 
tions today."  Schemmer  had  requested  per- 
mission to  photograph  Navy  targets  on  Cule- 
brtta  Island.  Big  Mary  inquired.  "Request 
why  you  want  to  take  pictures  of  Culebrlta." 
Told  that  Schenmier  was  an  editor,  Big  Mary 
responded,  "hmmmmmm,"  "Wait,"  and  then 
advised,  "Request  you  remain  clear  of  area 
near  Twin  Rocks."  Targets  on  Twin  Rocks,  a 
federal  bird  sanctuary,  are  at  least  seven 
miles  east  of  the  beach  toward  which  the 
mortar  rounds  were  aimed. 

RAdm  N.  O.  Ward  told  The  Journal  in 
San  Juan  late  today:  "The  Incident  reached 
my  attention  today  and  it  is  under  active  in- 
vestigation to  understand  why  it  happened. 
There  is  no  denial  the  Incident  occurred.  The 
info  I  have  is  not  clear  and  garbled." 

The  senior  man  on  the  island  in  charge  of 
"Big  Mary" — a  Navy  petty  officer  first  class — 
said  In  his  written  statement,  "I  asked  [the 
Navy  rang^  officer  at  Roosevelt  Roads]  if  we 
could  make  these  [mortar]  flrlngs  ...  He  said 
go  ahead."  The  same  officer  had  been  asked 
on  Friday  or  Saturday,  by  Washington  at- 
torenys  representing  the  Culebrans  without 
fee,  about  the  then-alleged  mortar  flrlngs  on 
Flamingo  Beach  last  Friday,  and  reportedly 
said :  "No,  it's  impossible,  it  never  happened. 
Every  mortar  round  was  under  lock  and  key. 
There  were  no  operations  scheduled  and  none 
were  carried  out." 

The  Journal  was  told  by  several  Culebrans 
that  the  Navy  Seaman  in  charge  of  the  Friday 
flrtngs  said  at  a  town  meeting  on  14  March 
(the  day  before  the  Culebrans  delivered  their 
"ultimatum"  for  the  Navy  to  leave  their  is- 
land) :  "Culebra  could  demonstrate  as  much 
as  It  wants,  but  with  one  shot  the  Navy 
could  blow  everybody  off  the  island." 
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(Ftom  the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  May  23, 
1970] 

CtTLEBRA'S    FiCBT    FOR    LtPE 

Presidential  Executive  orders  signed  in  1901 
and  1902,  and  reaffirmed  on  26  June  1903,  re- 
served all  public  lands  on  Culebra  and  ad- 
jacent cays  for  use  of  the  n.S.  Government, 


under  Navy  Jurisdiction.  Air  space  over  the 
Island  and  water  three  miles  aroimd  it  were 
restricted  to  exclusive  use  of  the  military  by 
Presidential  Executive  Order  8684,  signed  14 
February  1941. 

One  effect  of  these  Executive  orders  is 
that  private  planes  and  ships  must  arrange 
for  special  Navy  permission  to  approach  or 
leave  the  Island — one  of  76  municipalities  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Life 
magazine  wrote  on  10  April:  "To  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  the  700  [sic]  Islanders  are 
prisoners  on  their  own  land." 

On  5  December  of  last  year,  RAdm  Alfred 
R.  Matter,  then  Oonunander  Caribbean  Sea 
Frontier,  wrote  a  Puerto  Rican  land  devel- 
oper— who  wanted  to  build  vacation  condo- 
miniums on  225  acres  on  Culebra's  eastern 
tip — an  unfortunate  letter  which  described 
vividly  what  the  Executive  orders  mean  to 
U.S.  citizens  on  the  island: 

"Culebra  Island  Is  a  keystone  in  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  weapons  range,  which  encom- 
passes Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  near- 
by Vieques  Island,  and  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  ocean  area.  This  large  complex  is 
exi>andlng  and  operations  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly intensive,  frequently  being  con- 
ducted through  seven  days  of  the  week.  As 
such  use  Increases,  inhabitants  of  nearby 
areas  such  as  your  property  will  be  subjected 
to  the  noise  of  supersonic  booms,  gunfire, 
rocket  fire,  and  heavy  air  traffic." 

Ctilebrans  since  have  lost  two  legal  battles 
to  replace  the  "supersonic  booms,  gunfire, 
rocket  fire,  and  heavy  air  traffic"  with  the 
more  tranquil  environment  for  which  their 
neighbors  on  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  Just  10 
miles  to  the  east  are  envied.  On  11  March, 
the  U.S.  Cotu-t  of  Appeals  in  Boston  upheld 
an  earlier  District  Court  decision  and  re- 
affirmed the  Navy's  legal  right  to  bombard, 
strafe,  and  mine  Culebra  and  its  nearby  cays 
and  rocks. 

Two  days  later,  on  13  March.  Culebrans 
voted  in  a  town  meeting  to  ask  the  Navy  to 
withdraw  from  their  Uland.  What  turned 
these  docile  custodians  of  CINCLANT's 
bull's-eye  into  the  mouse  that  roared,  one 
citizen  told  The  Journal,  was  the  "new  gen- 
eration." "We  have  been  peaceful  and  tole- 
rant, but  our  lives  have  been  in  danger.  I 
am  the  father  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Airplanes  loaded  with  bombs  pass  over.  It's 
as  simple  as  that." 

In  past  years,  three  Puerto  Rican  gover- 
nors have  resisted  DoD  overtures  to  buy 
the  Island  outright,  dtlng  a  provision  of  the 
Commonwealth's  Constitution  that  no 
municipality  could  be  dissolved  without  ap- 
proval by  its  own  people  in  a  referendum. 
On  26  March,  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate  passed 
a  unanimous  resolution  asking  President 
Nixon  to  "re-examine  the  Navy's  activities  in 
Culebra  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
residents  .  .  .  peace,  order,  free  movement, 
and  development  of  economic  Interests." 
Since,  the  Culebran  Issue  has  been  widely 
publicized.  Feature  articles  have  appeared 
m  the  Miami  Herald  (2  April) ,  the  San  Juan 
Star  (4  April,  17  May),  Life  (10  April),  and 
the  New  York  Times  (16  April). 

President  Nixon  on  14  April  directed  staff 
assistant  Hugh  W.  Sloan,  Jr.  to  write  Mayor 
Fellclano,  Informing  him  that  the  Defense 
Department  "is  reviewing  restrictions  im- 
posed." 

On  24  April,  Culebrans  won  a  partial  vic- 
tory, but  a  questionable  destiny.  RAdm  Al- 
fred R.  Matter  announced  an  alternative 
Navy  plan  at  a  press  conference  In  San  Juan. 
(The  Navy  never  consulted  with  Mayor  Fe- 
llclano or  the  citizens  of  Culebra  in  de- 
veloping the  plan,  nor  were  they  invited  to 
the  press  conference  at  which  it  was  an- 
nounced.) 

Instead  of  outright  purchase  of  the  entire 
island,  the  plan  would  return  to  the  Cule- 
brans 10  miles  of  beach  and  coastline,  along 
with  680  acres  of  land  near  the  town  of 
Dewey  (nxuned  for  the  naval  hero)  for  use 


as  homesltes,  recreational  areas,  and  a  medi- 
cal dispensary.  (Earlier,  the  Navy  had  re- 
fused to  turn  over  two  acres  of  unused  land 
so  that  Culebrans  could  build  a  hospital  for 
which  the  people — only  half  of  whom  have 
Jobs — had  already  raised  the  money.) 

But  the  Navy  still  proposed  to  lease,  and 
later  to  buy  by  right  of  eminent  domain, 
a  new  parcel  of  2.350  acres  covering  the 
eastern  one-third  of  Culebra.  Since  the  west- 
ern third  of  the  island  is  an  Impact  area 
and  safety  zone  for  naval  ship-to-shore  gun- 
nery training,  Culebran  families  centered  In 
the  town  of  Dewey  felt  they  would  be  "stran- 
gled." Shells  would  still  explode  2>/2  miles 
to  their  west,  and  bomblng/mlsslle  runs 
woiUd  intensify  3',2  miles  to  their  east.  The 
Navy  told  the  Journal  that  the  bombardment, 
operations  would  climb  from  about  5,000 
sorties  m  FT  69  to  over  9,000  sorties  this 
year. 

Governor  Luis  Ferre — who  reportedly  had 
not  set  foot  on  Culebra  since  1943 — greeted 
the  revised  Navy  plan  with  enthusiasm.  He 
said  it  would  pave  the  way  for  the  turnover 
to  his  Commonwealth  of  other  Navy-owned 
land  in  Puerto  Rico,  at  Fort  Buchanan  and 
Isla  Grande.  (He  did  not  say,  but  The 
JOURNAL  learned,  that  other  Navy  lands  on 
the  north  central  coast  of  Vieques  might  also 
bo  freed.)  Governor  Perre  said  that  the 
Navy's  new  Culebran  plan  would  "substan- 
tially Improve  the  living  conditions  of  resi- 
dents on  this  island"  and  that  it  revealed  a 
"new  attitude"  on  the  Navy's  part  which 
would  probably  lead  to  better  relations  in 
the  future  between  the  Navy  and  residents 
of  Culebra. 

But  on  15  Bfay,  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate 
voted,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  to  back 
the  Culebran  islanders  in  opposition  to  the 
Navy  plan.  (In  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate, 
Governor  Ferre's  party  Is  in  the  minority.) 
On  21  May,  the  Senate's  minority  leader  in- 
dicated that  he  would  go  to  Washington  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  Culebrans.  Although 
Governor  Ferre  has  been  careful  not  to  take 
a  strong  public  position,  it  is  now  clear  that 
bipartisan  support  is  coming  together 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  Culebrans.  Governor  Perre  made 
it  clear  to  The  JOURNAL  on  22  May  that  he 
would  give  serious  study  to  other  alterna- 
tives and  would  get  the  Navy  to  work  with 
him  so  that  peace  and  calm  could  return 
to  Culebra. 

At  JOURNAL  presstlme,  however,  the  Navy 
proposal  still  stood.  It  was  submitted  to 
Congress  30  April  as  a  routine,  1%-page  FY 
70  real  estate  acquisition  request.  But  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  will  give 
the  islanders  a  chance  to  make  their  feel- 
ings known  early  next  week. 

Their  feelings  are  clear.  Earlier  this  month. 
304  families  of  313  polled  voted  to  back 
Mayor  Feliciano's  request  that  the  Navy 
leave  Culebra.  Unless  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Oonmilttee  specifically  disapproves  the 
Navy  request,  they  could  still  lose:  condem- 
nation proceedings  could  begin  the  day 
after  the  mouse  makes  its  roar  heard  in 
Congress. 

Ctn^EBRA  Act  II:  Hoirss  Panil  RBSCHXDm,B8 
Heaunos:  Navt  Snu.  Adamant  on  Nbd 
FOB  Tabokis 

(By  Ben  Schenuner  and  Bruce  Cossaboom) 
The  Navy  apparently  intends  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  mouse  that  roared — the  tiny 
Puerto  Rican  Island  of  Culebra. 

Navy  officials  this  week  told  Puerto  Rico's 
Resident  Commissioner  in  Washington.  Jorge 
Cordova,  they  have  no  intention  of  abandon- 
ing their  missile  target  range  activities  on 
the  Island,  despite  recent  shore-shelling  inci- 
dents and  misfires  on  the  island. 

Cordova,  who  sits  as  a  non-voting  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  met 
this  week  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (I&L)  Frank  Sanders  and  SecNav  Ci- 


vilian Special  Assistant  (on  Culebra)  Joseph 
A.  Grimes,  Jr. 

Cordova  told  Sanders  of  his  conviction 
(and  that  of  the  Island's  political  leaders) 
that  the  Navy  should  cease  use  of  Culebra 
as  a  target  area — much  less  expand  It.  as  the 
Navy  now  proposes  In  an  action  pending 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee. 

Cordova  told  The  Journal  he  was  Informed 
the  Navy  "cotild  not  accede"  to  this  request. 

The  Navy  is  now  investigating  the  firing 
incidents  (Journal,  23/26  May)  and  told  Cor- 
dova that,  after  studying  its  findings,  it 
would  try  to  Insure  that  there  would  be  no 
repetition  of  the  near  misses. 

Cordova  had  suggested  to  the  Navy  that  it 
extend  his  Investigation  beyond  the  shelling 
incidents  to  the  whole  question  of  the  use  of 
the  island.  He  said  the  Navy  should  find 
other  tises  for  Its  property  on  the  Island,  and 
consider  abandoning  It  altogether  as  a  target 
area. 

The  Navy  says  it  needs  Culebra  as  a  target 
range  and  that  the  "incidents  don't  change 
the  picture,"  Cordova  told  The  Journal. 

Meanwhile,  a  Real  Estate  Subcommittee 
hearing  on  the  Navy's  proposal  to  expand 
bombardment  activities  on  the  Island— orig- 
inally scheduled  for  1  June  but  postponed 
after  a  public  furor  broke  over  the  island — 
has  been  rescheduled  for  10  June. 

Two  days  after  a  23/26  May  Journal 
Commentary  suggested  that  "Congress  should 
give  the  Culebrans  time  for  the  Navy  to 
catch  up  on  its  reading."  Representative 
Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Fla)  announced  on 
28  May  that  his  panel  would  postpone  hear- 
ings on  the  Navy's  30  April  request  to  lease — 
and  later  to  buy — a  new,  2.350-acre  safety 
zone  on  the  7,000-acre  island  for  Walleye  and 
other  gulded-missilee. 

Bennett's  origiiial  postponement  action  ap- 
parently stemmed  in  part  from  news  that 
mortar  rounds  fired  without  warning  on  22 
May  toward  a  beach  on  which  Culebran 
Children  were  swimming — on  a  day  when  no 
firing  operations  were  scheduled — caused  the 
yacht  on  which  Governor  Luis  Ferre  was 
leaving  the  island  to  change  course  after  its 
pilot  heard  the  rounds. 

Ironically,  Ferre's  visit  to  Culebra  was  his 
flrst  there  since  1962 — and  he  bad  Just  been 
briefed  by  the  Navy  on  ship-to-shore  bom- 
bardment and  aerial  bombing  exercises  on 
and  near  the  island.  The  incident  happened 
within  an  hour  or  so  after  The  Journal  Inter- 
viewed the  governor  on  Culebra. 

Ferre  got  his  briefing  from  the  Navy  at 
the  very  observation  post  from  which  the 
mortar  rounds  were  later  fired.  A  Navy  officer 
at  Roosevelt  Roads  called  them  "marking 
rounds"  without  much  explosive. 

Bennett  said,  "Before  conducting  hearings 
on  any  new  plans  for  the  island,  I  want  to 
flrst  get  a  report  from  the  Navy  Inspector 
General,  who  has  been  asked  to  lo<A  into 
this  most  recent  Incident.  I  then  plan  to 
ask  my  Subcommittee  to  conduct  Its  own 
investigation." 

The  Subcommittee  staff  declined  to  state 
whether  Congressman  Bennett  or  the  Navy 
initiated  action  to  postpone  the  hearings. 

Governor  Ferre  told  The  Journal  in  Wash- 
ington earlier  this  week  that  he  does  not 
expect  to  testify  persontdly  at  the  hearings. 
But  he  said,  "Every  measure  mtist  be  taken 
to  protect  the  lives  and  tranquility  of  the 
Culebrans"  and  that  he  supports  Jorge  Cor- 
dova's efforts.  He  said  the  Navy  may  be  re- 
examining an  alternative  target  area,  the 
laland  at  Desecheo,  about  20  n.m.  from 
IRanMy  AFB  on  Puerto  Rico's  northwest 
comer. 

(The  Journal  was  In  error  last  week  when 
we  said  that  Governor  Ferre  had  suggested, 
when  interviewed  on  Culebra  22  May,  an- 
other possible  alternative,  an  Island  called 
"Box  of  the  Dead,"  only  six  miles  from  his 
home  town.  That  alternative  was  men- 
tioned by  a  Navy  cAcial  in  the  area.  Governor 
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Peire  did  cite  the  other  Island  target  alter- 
naUves  mentioned  In  Uie  23/26  May  Issue.) 

Perre  haa  been  c«utlo»is  In  recent  weeks, 
commending  the  Navy  for  its  revised  April  24 
proposal  to  return  to  the  Culebrans  about  680 
acres  of  land  In  and  around  the  harbor  of 
Dewey,  but  not  endorsing  Navy  plans  for  a 
new  3.250-acre  easement  on  the  Island's 
eastern  tip. 

Bi-partisan  support  on  behalf  of  the  Cule- 
brans. who  now  want  the  Navy  to  quit  shoot- 
ing at  their  Island  altogether,  has  been 
mounting. 

Cordova  announced  on  May  28  in  San  Juan 
that  he  would  testify  against  Navy  plans  to 
continue,  much  less  expand,  range  activities 
on  the  island.  Heretofore,  he  has  been  rela- 
tively non-committal  on  the  Issue. 

Also  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Commonwealth's 
Senate  minority  leader,  nimiber  two  man  In 
Governor  Perre's  own  party,  on  May  26  made 
public  his  position  that  the  Navy  should  stop 
using  Culebra  as  a  target.  The  next  day,  the 
Senates  majority  leader  announced  that  he, 
too,  opposed  the  Navy's  continued  use  of  the 
Island. 

DOT,  WUTR  HOTja  INTBHEarT 

The  Journal  also  learned  that  at  least  three 
senior  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
have  begun  looking  into  the  Culebran  Issue. 
So,  apparently,  has  Senator  Edward  Brooke 
(R-Mass.) .  Brooke's  Interest  reportedly  stems 
from  a  conversation  he  had  with  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  (and  former  Massachusetts 
governor)  John  Volpe,  shortly  after  Volpe 
read  page  proofs  of  The  Journal's  23/26  May 
Culebra  Commentary  while  he  was  flying 
back  to  the  U.S.  on  May  25  from  a  brief 
weekend  respite  on  St.  Thomas,  10  miles  east 
of  Culebra. 

Governor  Volpe  told  The  Joiimal  that  he 
was  unaware  of  but  would  look  Into  allega- 
tions of  near  misses  between  commercial  and 
general  aviation  aircraft  flying  into  Culebra 
and  St.  Thomas  and  Navy  aircraft  engaged  In 
bombing  and  gunnery  operations  on  the 
range  near  Culebra. 

Senator  Sam  Ervln's  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  may  also  look  Into  the 
Culebran  problem.  (Ervln  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.) 
Previous  Supeme  Court  rulings  indicate  that 
restrictions  Imposed  on  the  Islanders'  free 
access  to  and  from  their  Island  may  violate 
their  rights  under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The 
restrictions  stem  from  a  1941  Executive  Or- 
der (Jt8684)  which  prohibits  anyone  from 
entering  or  leaving  the  island,  or  the  airspace 
about  It.  without  explicit  prior  Navy  permis- 
sion. One  such  Supreme  Coiut  ruling  cited 
similar  restrictions  imposed  on  U.S.  Japanese 
citizens  Impounded  on  the  west  coast  during 
WWII  and  said:  "We  allowed  the  government 
In  time  of  war  to  exclude  citizens  from  their 
homes  and  restrict  their  freedom  of  move- 
ment only  on  a  showing  of  the  greatest  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  public  safety — (But]  the 
nation  was  then  at  war.  No  such  condition 
presently  exists." 

A  related  report  (Number  940)  filed  by  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  2nd  Session,  64th 
Congress,  said  that  powers  which  Congress 
gave  to  the  President  under  18  X3S.C.  96 — 
the  authority  cited  for  the  1941  Executive 
Order  on  Culebra — to  establish  defensive  sea 
areas  for  purposes  of  national  defense  "is 
valid  only  In  times  of  actual  or  threatened 
war." 

The  President  has  exercised  the  expropri- 
ation powers  under  18  U.S.C.  96  on  some  26 
different  occasions,  designating  defensive  sea 
areas  In  Chesapeake  Bay  (Executive  Order 
#2898).  in  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Harbor  area  (#8970),  and  In  New  York  Har- 
bor (#8978).  But  all  of  these  designations 
have  since  been  expressly  revoked.  Currently, 
there  are  only  about  10  such  defensive  self 
areas  still  In  effect:  besides  Culebra,  the 
areas  affected  Include  Pearl  Harbor.  Guam. 
Honolulu,  and  Whlttler,  Alaska. 


Some  of  the  Constitutional  issues  In  ques- 
tion include: 

Whether  the  unusual  restrictions  Imposed 
on  the  Culebrans — who  are  U.S.  citizens  with 
representation  but  no  vote  in  Congress — 
represent  a  curtailment  of  their  liberty  of 
movement  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  pro- 
hibited under  the  Fifth  Amendment; 

Whether  enforcement  of  the  1941  Execu- 
tive Order  represents  a  taking  of  property 
without  prior  compensation  and  without  the 
due  process  of  law  also  spelled  out  In  the 
Fifth  Amendment;  and 

Whether  Congress  specifically  Intended 
under  18  UjS.C.  96  for  the  President  to  cre- 
ate permanent  defensive  sea  frontiers  which 
would  remain  in  force  even  when  a  state  of 
actual  or  threatened  war  no  longer  existed. 

Culebrans  have  said  they  decided  to  ask 
the  Navy  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  Is- 
land after  bombardment  operations  were  In- 
tenslfled  earlier  this  year.  But  CINCLANTFLT 
spokesmen  told  the  Journal  that  there  has 
been  negligible.  If  any.  change  In  the  pattern 
or  intensity  of  operations  over  1969.  On  Fri- 
day, 22  May,  a  blackboard  In  the  Navy's  ob- 
servation post  on  Culebra  showed  that  to 
date  this  year,  17.680  target  runs  had  been 
carried  out,  compared  with  a  total  of  37,500 
In  all  of  1969.  The  same  blackboard  showed 
that  in  1969  rockets  were  fired  on  228  days, 
strafing  was  conducted  114  days,  air-to- 
ground  missiles  were  fired  on  13  days,  aerial 
mines  were  emplaced  on  42  days,  and  naval 
gunfire  practice  was  conducted  on  123  days. 
The  Navy  states  that  It  needs  additional  land 
on  Culebra  because  operations  will  Intensify 
In  the  future. 

When  asked  by  The  Journal  why  they  re- 
mained quiet  for  so  long  about  Navy  bom- 
bardment operations  on  their  Island,  several 
Culebrans  stated  that  their  previous  mayors 
Just  "weren't  Interested"  In  the  Issue. 

Cordova,  In  Washington  before  his  meeting 
with  Navy  officials,  told  the  Journal  that  the 
Navy's  investigation  came  about  as  a  result 
of  the  Incidents,  his  request  and  those  of 
others,  and  the  Journal  Commentary. 

Cordova  called  The  Journal  publicity 
"more  helpful"  than  anything  else  he  could 
cite. 

Cin-zsaA,  iNTEKMissioN — The  Takoet  Shoots 
Back — Cot-ebrans  Testdtt  at  HASC  Real 
Estate  StTBCOMMrrrEE  Hxakincs 
(By  Clare  Lewis  and  Bruce  Cossaboom) 
Hearings  on  the  Navy's  plans  for  Culebra 
were  scheduled  to  beg^  on  Wednesday,  10 
June — ^just  as  this  Issue  went  to  press. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  presentation 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's Real  Estate  Subcommittee,  attorney 
Richard  D.  Copaken,  counsel  for  the  Munic- 
ipality of  Culebra,  said  his  fociis  would  be 
twofold: 

"1.  Is  there  an  acceptable  alternative  for 
the  Navy  training  mission  now  carried  out 
on  the  Island  of  Culebra  and  Its  neighbor- 
ing cays? 

"2.  To  whom  Is  the  Navy  proposal  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern?  .  .  ." 

In  describing  his  early  conversations  with 
Joseph  A.  Grimes,  Jr.  Special  Civilian  Assist- 
ant to  SecNav  John  Chafee,  Copaken  says: 
"I  learned  that  the  Navy  assumed  that  only 
land  speculators  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  level  and  proposed  level  of  Navy 
training  operations  on  Culebra  and  Its 
neighboring  cays.  Mr.  Grimes  conceded  that 
his  assumption  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Culebrans  were  content  with  the  Navy's 
present  operations  and  proposal  was  based 
on  questionable  sources  of  information  that 
are  second-hand  at  best.  I  explained  to  ISi. 
Grimes  that  Covington  ft  Burling  (Copak- 
en's  law  firm]  had  an  Identity  of  Interest 
with  the  Navy  In  ascertaining  whether  the 
Navy  assumptions  were  accurate  because  If 
they  were,  Covington  ft  Burling  would  be 
obliged  to  withdraw." 
Copaken  says,  in  his  statement,  that  be 


urged  Crimes  to  check  out  the  situation 
for  himself — to  go  to  Culebra  and  talk  with 
the  Islanders,  adding  that  "Mr.  Grimes  re- 
fused to  undertake  this  Inquiry." 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  of  Culebrans.  Copaken 
says,  his  firm  sent  Thomas  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  an- 
other attorney,  to  the  Island. 

Jones,  in  his  statement,  details  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  he  attempted  to  ob- 
jectify his  survey,  beginning  with  his  an- 
nouncement to  the  crowd  gathered  at  the 
airport  upon  his  arrival  that  he  "wanted 
to  interview  anyone  Interested  in  expressing 
his  opinion  about  the  general  subject  of  the 
relaUonshlp  between  the  United  States  Navy 
and  the  Island  of  Culebra." 

In  response  to  his  Invitation,  Jones  says, 
"A  large  crowd  gathered  outside  the  Town 
Hall  and  people  lined  up  patiently  to  be  In- 
terviewed." 

Not  satisfied  with  this  approach,  and  fear- 
ing that  he  might  be  seeing  "only  the  vocal 
persons,"  he  extended  his  interviews  to  stop- 
ping persons  at  random  on  the  street  and 
Interviewing  them  "in  the  nearest  shady 
place,"  and  began  going  house-to-house. 

6KABCH   rOK   OBJECTirrrT 

Jones'  surveying  practices  seem  to  present 
a  model  of  objectivity:  "I  attempted  In 
every  manner  I  could  conceive  of  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  results  of  the  survey  would  re- 
fiect  an  accurate  and  impartial  Impression  of 
the  attitudes  of  the  people  of  Culebra.  In- 
deed, because  the  results  that  I  was  obtain- 
ing showed  virtually  unanimous  opposition 
to  the  Navy  proposal,  I  searched  out  four  of 
the  Navy's  five,  six,  or  seven  employees  (the 
number  of  Navy  employees  seems  to  vary 
between  five  and  seven  and  even  Admiral 
Ward  was  unable  to  give  us  the  precise  num- 
ber) In  order  to  see  whether  there  was  some 
hidden  reservoir  of  support  of  the  Navy  that 
I  had  been  unable  to  uncover  myself.  How- 
ever, even  the  Navy  employees  admitted  to  me 
that  there  was  virtually  no  one  In  Culebra 
who  supported  or  would  benefit  from  the 
Navy  plan.  Thus,  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  if  there  Is  any  error  In  the  results  of  my 
survey  it  Is  an  error  which  would  tend  to 
exaggerate  the  support  for  the  Navy  proposal 
rather  than  the  opposition  to  It." 

As  a  check  on  bis  findings.  Jones  says,  he 
announced  the  results  of  his  survey  to  an 
open  town  meeting  of  "approximately  160 
Culebrans,"  explaining  how  the  results  had 
been  obtained,  and  inviting  comment  and/or 
criticism.  "Not  a  single  complaint  was 
voiced,"  he  adds. 

The  lopsided  results  are,  in  Jones'  words, 
"clear  and  unequivocal  statistics."  Of  the 
Culebrans  be  interviewed.  95%  opposed  the 
Navy  plan,  and  approximately  75%  wanted 
the  Navy  to  leave  the  Island  altogether. 

'"Thus,"  he  concluded,  "Mr.  Grimes'  asser- 
tion was  completely  erroneous,  as  is  any 
decision  which  relies  on  such  an  assump- 
tion." 

Having  established  the  Culebrans'  attitudes 
toward  the  Navy,  Jones'  statement  goes  on 
to  detail  the  effect  on  the  Islanders  of  the 
Navy's  attitudes  toward  the  Culebrans. 

"The  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  Culebran  shows 
a  people  who  have  been  abused  by  the  Navy 
In  a  particularly  devastating  and  to  me  un- 
explalnable  sense,"  Jones  says.  "I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  Navy's  warning  system  with 
regard  to  its  bombardment  and  shelling 
schedules  haa  been  absolutely  unreliable. 
Every  single  fisherman  with  whom  I  spoke 
on  this  subject  said  that  he  had  had  to  flee 
or  turn  back  as  a  result  of  unannounced 
weapons  activity.  This  Inexcusable  neglect 
has  clearly  added  greatly  to  the  anxiety  and 
outright  fear  which  is  so  apparent." 

Culebra's  Mayor  Ramon  Fellciano  has  come 
to  Washington  to  testify  at  the  hearings,  as 
the  next  step  In  his  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  Culebrans.  According 
to  a  statement  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee,  "Th* 
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constant  shelling  and  the  occurrence  of  ac- 
cidents which  the  Navy  has  denied  instilled 
fear  and  desperation  in  the  citizens  to  the 
extent  of  fearing  for  their  lives  and  demand- 
ing that  the  Navy  abandon  Culebra  and  leave 
the  Culebrans  to  live  in  peace." 

WHtTE     HOUSE    OISIMTERESTT 

Mayor  Fellciano  has  been  working  toward 
that  end  for  some  time,  now.  His  private 
letter  campaign  to  enlist  Executive  Branch 
support — if  not  direct  mterventlon — on  be- 
half of  Culebra  did  not  meet  with  much  suc- 
cess, although  he  apparently  escalated  It 
from  SecNav  to  the  White  House  Itself. 

On  19  February,  Frank  P.  Sanders,  Assist- 
ant SecNav  (I&L),  replied  to  Fellciano  "on 
behalf  of  President  Nixon"  that  the  poslUon 
of  the  U.S.  Government  Is  that  Executive 
Order  No.  8684  "must  remain  m  force"  and 
that  the  pending  court  action  made  It  "in- 
appropriate to  comment  further  at  this 
time." 

"Thank  you  for  expressing  your  feelings  on 
this  subject  to  the  President,"  Sanders  told 
Fellciano. 

Apparently  Fellciano  had  the  feeling  he 
hadn't  gotten  through.  On  26  March,  the 
White  House  received  both  a  telegram  and  a 
letter. 

On  14  April,  another  letter  to  Fellciano  "on 
behalf  of  the  President"  arrived  but  this  time 
from  Hugh  W.  Sloan,  Jr.,  Staff  Assistant  to 
the  President. 

Sloan  reiterated  the  Navy  position,  essen- 
tially, and  advised  Fellciano  that  DoD  "is  re- 
viewing the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  naval 
operations  to  ensiire  that  the  civilian  In- 
habitants are  allowed  a  maxlmtmi  freedom 
of  movement,  consistent  with  safety." 

Sloan  expressed  regret  that  a  personal  ap- 
pointment with  the  President  requested  by 
the  Mayor  could  not  be  granted,  but  added 
"thank  you  for  corresponding  with  the 
President." 

BODUrE   THSEATENED? 

As  the  Culebrans'  protests  reached  the  U.S. 
mainland,  the  Department  of  Interior  ap- 
parently began  to  wonder  what  effect  all  this 
Navy  activity  was  having  on  Its  sanctuaries 
In  the  area. 

Concerned  by  p>oe8lble  damage  to  nesting 
birds  at  national  wildlife  refuges  on  Culebra 
IsUmd  (but  mainly  on  the  adjacent  small 
cays)  the  Department  of  Interior  (Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife)  sent  the  Chief 
of  Its  Division  of  Wildlife  Refuges,  Robert 
Scott,  and  other  staff  members  to  Culebra 
last  month  to  make  an  on-the-spot  recon- 
naissance of  Culebra  Island  and  adjacent 
cays  to  determine  means  for  providing  greater 
protection  for  migratory  birds. 

Scott  told  the  Journal  that  his  trip  pro- 
duced no  "specifics"  about  injuries  or  deaths 
that  may  have  been  suffered  by  birdllfe  on 
the  Island  as  a  result  of  naval  bombardments. 

A  Navy  official  Indicated,  however,  that 
these  small  Islands — never  before  considered 
to  be  prime  targets — now  face  an  iincertaln 
f ut\ire  on  this  score. 

They  have  had  an  uncertain  past  as  well, 
according  to  Culebrans:  In  May  1968  the 
Navy  launched  a  massive  coordinated  air 
strike  against  Twin  Rocks,  one  of  the  bird 
refuges.  "It  sounded  as  if  the  world  were 
coming  to  an  end,"  said  one  of  the  Culebrans. 
Thousands  of  nesting  marine  birds  were 
killed,  said  Islanders  who  visited  the  refuge 
the  next  day. 

Scott  said  no  one  had  told  him  of  this 
Incident. 

Scott  explained  that,  as  a  result  of  his  trip 
and  Interior  Department  concern  over  the 
refuges — a  concern  not  previously  evidenced, 
apparently  engendered  by  the  current  pub- 
licity— Interior  and  Navy  have  set  about 
working  out  a  "memo  of  agreement,"  a  Joint 
understanding  for  modifying  and  Improving 
present  wildlife  management  practices  there. 

Scott  said  nothing  had  been  formalized  on 
this,  but  it  would  probably  Involve  having 


the  Navy  avoid  using  the  refuges  as  targets 
during  certain  crucial  nesting  periods  or 
targeting  parts  of  the  refuge  which  Interior 
had  determined  to  be  free  of  the  nests. 

Scott  cites  as  a  precedent  for  establishing 
peaceful  Navy  Interior  coexistence  between 
bull's-eyes  and  nest  eggs  on  the  same  Island 
a  Joint  management  agreement  that  now  pre- 
vails on  "No  Man's  Island"  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts. 

This  agreement  maintains  the  goals  of 
both  agencies,  Scott  said,  and  he  sees  nothing 
"mutually  exclusive"  about  having  birds  and 
bombs  on  the  same  Islands. 

Scott  explamed  that  in  1909  Theodore 
Roosevelt  dedicated  the  cays  off  Culebra 
and  other  small  outlying  Islands  as  national 
wildlife  refuges  "superimposed  on  a  prior 
right"  of  Naval  use. 

The  only  concern  on  Ctilebra  Itself,  Scott 
told  The  Journal,  Is  for  a  colony  of  nesting 
sooty  terns  In  the  northwest  Impact  area. 

Scott  said  the  refuges  themselves  are  lo- 
cated on  the  offshore  Islands,  but  that  the 
"exact  status  of  the  ownership  of  the  off- 
shore islands  is  not  clear  to  us." 

Scott  said  the  Department's  realty  people 
have  been  Instructed  to  answer  the  question: 
"Who  owns  what?" 

Soott  said  some  of  the  islands  are  known 
not  to  be  public  property  at  all,  but  leased. 
North  Cay,  for  example,  one  of  the  larger 
offshore  Islands,  was  refKJrtedly  leased  by  the 
Navy  from  a  single  individual  owner. 

There  are  no  wUdlife  refuges  on  it,  the 
Navy  said,  "Just  someone  running  some 
goats." 

LAND  VALUES   VS.    HUMAN    VALT7E8 

Attorney  Thomas  Jones  apparently  has 
no  doubt  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
problem  is  land  value.  But  his  InveeUgatlons 
have  led  him  to  conclude  that  It  Is  not  the 
"speculators"  the  Navy  points  Its  finger  at 
who  are  the  c\ilprtts,  but  rather  the  Navy 
itself.  As  he  says  in  his  statement: 

"There  is  no  mystery  in  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Culebra  to  the  Navy 
plan.  The  plan  Is  widely  believed  to  be  the 
penultimate  step  in  the  Navy's  desire  to 
obtain  the  entire  island;  a  high-ranking 
Puerto  Rican  government  official  told  us 
that  the  Navy  haa  wanted  to  resettle  the 
Culebrans  at  least  since  1960. 

"This  date  corresponds  to  the  time  when 
the  Navy  began  slowly  to  intensify  Its  mili- 
tary training  maneuvers.  This  Intensifica- 
tion reached  the  point  where  last  year — 
1969 — the  Culebra  target  system  was  m  use 
day  and  night  tat  an  average  of  9^  hours 
per  day  from  Monday  through  Saturday  and 
3^  hours  on  Sunday.  An  even  greater  In- 
tensification Is  planned  for  this  year.  The 
effect  of  this  IntenslScation,  naturally 
enough,  has  been  to  decrease  the  value  of 
the  land  which  the  Navy  will  have  to  pay 
for  if  It  acquires  additional  land.  .  .  . 

"Thus,  the  sketch  of  a  Culebran  Is  the 
portrait  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his  present 
way  of  life  is  Imminently  threatened,  a  man 
who  feels  forced  by  his  sense  of  self-preser- 
vation to  cry  out." 

THE    STAGE    IS    SET 

The  stage  Is  set  for  the  third — ^but  possibly 
not  the  final — act  In  the  Culebra  story. 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R-Maas) — who 
has  expressed  concern  over  the  Navy's  pro- 
posal for  Culebra — told  The  Journal  that 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman 
John  C.  Stennls  (D-Mlss)  has  agreed  to  place 
a  30-day  "hold"  on  any  further  Navy  plan. 

"There  Is  a  possibility  that  hearings  may 
also  be  held  In  the  Senate  at  a  later  date," 
Brooke  told  The  Journal.  The  law  requires  a 
report  to  both  committees  on  any  proposed 
real  estate  action.  How  thoroughly  the  back- 
grovmd  of  a  given  transaction  should  be  ex- 
plored is  at  the  discretion  of  each  committee. 
Sources  close  to  SASC  told  The  Journal  there 
are  no  present  plana  to  bold  a  Culebra 
bearing. 


KOBE    Hnx   CONCERN? 


Aside  from  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
Itself,  at  least  one  other  member  of  the  House 
has  become  involved  In  the  Culebra  matter: 
Representative  James  Symington  (D-Mo)  re- 
ceived questions  on  Culebra  from  one  of  his 
constituents,  a  Mr.  Daniel  Kohl,  relative  to 
property  Interests  there,  but  also  expressing 
concern,  Symington's  office  told  The  Journal, 
about  "a  small  gp-oup  of  people  being 
exploited." 

Feeling  that  "some  Important  Issues  are 
Involved,"  Symington  requested — and  re- 
ceived— Information  (based  on  plans  as  of  11 
May)  on  the  Navy's  plans  for  use  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  Weapons  Range. 

Important  issues  are  Involved,  and  impor- 
tant questions  being  asked.  Once  again.  Con- 
gress Is  faced  with  a  matter  of  priorities — and 
it's  up  to  the  Navy  to  explain  why  its  priori- 
ties should  come  first.  All  the  Culebrans 
want  Is  their  own  Island  back. 

CuLZBKA,  Act  ni:  Navt  Askb*  to  Zeso 
IN  ON  Facts;  CoMicrrrEE  Mat  Go  See 
for  Itselt 

(By  Bruce  Cossaboom  and  Ben  Schemmer) 

A  missile  of  goodwill  from  the  Congress 
will  Impact  on  the  embattled  Island  of 
Culebra  in  the  very  near  future. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D- 
Fla) ,  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Real  Estate  Subcommittee,  which  Is  con- 
sidering the  Navy's  proposal  to  acquire  mate 
target  safety  zone  land  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
Island  of  Culebra.  told  The  Journal  he  and 
possibly  other  members  of  the  Subcocnmittee 
would  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  island  ei- 
ther this  past  weekend  (at  Journal  press- 
time)  or  this  coming  weekend. 

Bennett  said  he  had  been  Invited  by  the 
Culebrans  to  make  the  trip  and  that  he  was 
accommodating  this  request  and  going  "sim- 
ply to  see  things  on  the  spot" — to  measvire 
the  psychological  Impact  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posal on  the  islanders. 

The  announcement  came  about  a  week  af- 
ter a  protracted  and  often  difficult  but  Illu- 
minating hearing  on  the  Navy's  twin  propos- 
als— to  acquire  2.350  acres  of  land  for  target 
practice  expansion  and  to  dispose  of  680 
acres  on  the  southern  coastline  near  Dewey. 

A  parade  of  nearly  a  score  of  Culebran  and 
Puerto  Rican  witnesses  urged  the  Suboom- 
mittee — sometimes  emotionally,  sometimes 
with  logic,  at  times  with  deference,  occa- 
sionally antagonistically — to  reject  the 
Navy's  proposal.  The  Islanders  now  want  the 
Navy  to  leave  altogether. 

The  Navy  literally  stuck  by  Its  guns,  argu- 
ing that  Culebra  is  an  Indispensable  link  tn 
the  Vleques/Culebra/Roosevelt  Roads  target 
complex  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range,  and  that  Its  studies  have  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  nothing  comparable 
Is  available  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  "Why 
should  we  leave?"  a  high  Navy  official  asked 
The  Journal. 

The  Culebrans,  meanwhile,  have  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  asking  the  nation's  highest  trlbn- 
nal  to  invalidate  the  Executive  Order  which 
they  claim  has  virtually  strangled  their  econ- 
omy at  a  time  when  there  Is  no  war,  actual 
or  threatened. 

At  the  hearing,  the  possibility  of  White 
House  Involvement  in  the  final  decision  was 
raised  by  Chairman  Bennett.  "Rie  Journal 
has  learned  that  senior  aides  at  the  White 
House  have  already  taken  a  keen  Interest 
in  the  controversy,  although  It  has  not  been 
formally  presented  to  them  (except  In  letters 
from  Culebrans). 

Meanwhile,  at  Journal  presstime,  Navy 
Secretary  John  Chafee 's  office  confirmed  that 
no  request  by  the  Culebrans  for  a  personal 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  has  been  received 
by  the  SecNav's  office,  although  Secretary 
cniafee  Is  reported  to  be  foUowlng  the 
closely. 
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Washington  attorneys  for  the  municipality 
of  Culebra  have  been  critical  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  face-to-face  confrontation 
between  Secretary  Chafee  and  the  Culebrans. 

A  decision  to  call  upon  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  be  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  Cule- 
bra's  dispute  with  the  Navy— a  dispute  per- 
haps now  regarded  as  too  hot  a  political  po- 
tato for  Congress  to  decide  alone — would  not 
be  inappropriate. 

THAT  "rUNNY  VALENTINE" 

After  all.  the  problem  for  the  Culebrans 
began  in  the  White  House  when  the  laie 
President  PranlUln  D.  Roosevelt,  on  14  Peb- 
ruar\-  1941.  signed  Executive  Order  No.  8684 — 
establishing  the  Culebra  Island  Naval  De- 
fense Sea  Area  and  Culebra  Island  Naval  Air 
Space  Reservation— shutting  off  air  and  sea 
passage  into  or  out  of  the  island  except  with 
Navy  permission. 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  start  of  the  hearings, 
the  Navy  announced  it  was.  for  the  first  time, 
establishing  an  unrestricted-access  sea  corri- 
dor off  the  southern  tip  of  the  Island.  But  this 
was  seen  by  some  as  "nickel  and  dime  relief." 
especially  "snce  many  Culebrans  regularly 
violate  the  requirement  to  obtain  Navy  per- 
mission by  coming  and  going  at  will. 

The  Culebrans  want  no  more  Interim  re- 
lief. They  want  the  order  rolled  back,  and/or 
the  Navy  to  cease  use  of  the  island  for  firing. 

"I  personally  believe  this  Is  of  such  magni- 
tude," Betmett  said  at  the  hearing,  "that  .  .  . 
the  White  House  Itself  ought  to  be  involved 
In  it  to  a  degree.  And  therefore.  I  think  at  the 
moment  that  at  least  an  offer  to  the  White 
House  to  become  involved  In  this  decision  la 
a  wise  course  for  the  Committee  to  take. 

"We  will  submit  the  evidence  to  whoever 
wiU  look  at  It  m  the  White  House,"  Bennett 
said,  "and  dlacusa  It  with  the  highest  level  of 
our  government  and  try  to  see  If  they  car 
resolve  It  In  some  manner." 

Bennett  said  also  that  a  Subcommittee  re- 
view of  the  Navys  study  of  possible  alterna- 
tives to  Culebra  should  occur  "before  any 
final  decision  ...  to  see  if  the  White  House 
wants  to  be  involved  In  it." 

The  Journal  has  learned,  meanwhile,  that 
certain  parties  in  the  White  House  have  al- 
ready Involved  themselves  In  the  Culebran 
problem  and  that  an  earlier  dlq>o8ltlon  In 
some  quarters  to  let  the  Navy  resolve  the 
matter  Itself  has  given  way  to  a  more  in- 
volved stance. 

WmTT    HOtraX    OFTER    A    IXINT? 

Sources  close  to  the  Culebran  protesters, 
however,  tell  the  Journal  they  feel  Bennett's 
offer  Is  no  more  than  a  procedural  feint  to 
allow  the  Navy  to  ride  out  this  storiu. 

They  feel  the  WlUte  House  position  will 
be  simply  to  let  It  rest  with  the  wavy  and 
not  deal  with  It  "until  a  crisis  arises"  (such 
as  a  fatal  firing  incident  on  the  Island),  or 
until  It  become  politically  embarrassing  for 
the  President  to  continue  Ignoring  it. 

There  are  already  the  incipient  beginnings 
of  a  partisan  tinge  to  the  Culebran  Issue, 
with  the  Interest  being  taken  In  the  affair 
by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass) 
and  other  Senators  on  the  Hill.  (There  is 
presumably  no  partisan  angle  to  the  already 
expressed  concern  of  Republican  Senator  Ed- 
ward Brooke,  also  of  Massachusetts.) 

Kennedy  has  recently  requested  SecNav 
John  Chafee  himself  to  Investigate  and  re- 
port on  alternative  uninhabited  sites  which 
would  serve  Naval  training  pivposes  and 
would  permit  the  return  of  the  entire  island 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Whatever  some  may  allege  la  the  reason 
for  the  White  House  suggestion,  a  sincere 
commitment  to  his  duties  lies  behind  Ben- 
nett's trip  to  Culebra.  At  the  hearing,  one  of 
the  witnesses  had  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Chairman  would  "go  there  when  they  are 
not  shooting."  ' 

Bennett  said  be  appreciated  the  invitation, 
but  added.  "I  am  not  a  traveling  Congress- 


man"— a  remark  he  tempered  by  saying.  "If 
It  seems  helpful  to  go  there.  1  would  go  there." 

Despite  the  witness'  warning  about  not 
going  while  shooting  is  in  progress,  Bennett 
told  The  Journal  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
hope  to  view  a  demonstration  of  target  shoot- 
ing while  there,  and  to  spend  time  in  Dewey 
talking  with  Inhabitants  and  officials. 

In  a  related  vein,  when  Culebra's  Mayor 
Ramon  Feliciano  told  the  Subcommittee  he 
and  his  friends  were  happy  to  be  In  Wash- 
ington to  answer  questions,  a  newsman 
quipped  it  was  because  it  was  "safer"  than 
their  homeland. 

THE   COURSES    OPEN 

What  courses  of  action  are  open  to  the 
White  House,  should  it  decide  to  become 
involved? 

It  could  endorse  the  Navy's  plan  whole- 
heartedly and  urge  congressional  approval. 
It  could  advise  the  Navy  to  withdraw  Its 
acquistion  request  and  intensify  its  efforts 
to  find  possible  site  alternates. 

And,  although  It  seems  unlikely  at  the 
moment,  a  stronger  course  of  action  could  be 
followed. 

If  he  felt  such  a  course  were  indicated,  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  modify  the 
Executive  Order  even  further  than  the  Navy 
has  already  done,  or  revoke  It  altogether,  or 
Issue  a  new  one  to  take  care  of  the  Culebran 
situation. 

But  the  Culebrans  are  looking  to  all  three 
branches  of  the  federal  government  for  help 
and  have  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court,  raising 
some  of  the  constitutional  points : 

Whether  the  unusual  restrictions  Imposed 
on  the  Culebrans  represent  a  curtailment 
(not  similarly  imposed  on  known  Commu- 
nists, for  example)  of  their  liberty  of  move- 
ment to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  prohibited 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Whether  enforcement  of  the  1941  Execu- 
tive Order  (and  whether  It  should  still  be 
considered  constitutional — another  point  at 
Issue)  represents  a  taking  of  property  with- 
out prior  compensation  and  without  the  due 
process  of  law,  also  spelled  out  In  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

The  U.S.  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
already  rebuffed  the  Culebrans  In  a  decision 
handed  down  11  March.  But  they  have  now 
asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  take  the  case  on 
a  writ  of  certiorari.  No  word  had  come  at 
Journal  presstlme  on  Supreme  Court  accept- 
ance or  rejection. 

WAKTIME    MZASTTBES    IN   PEACETIBIXT 

The  Culebrans'  attorneys  have  told  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  "Issues  raised  by  the 
existence  and  enforcement  of  defensive  sea 
area  orders  against  civilians  In  time  of  peace 
are  of  continuing  importance  and  should  be 
decided  by  this  Court." 

"The  power  to  create  defensive  sea  areas 
both  In  war  time  and  peace  time  is  constitu- 
tional," the  Appeals  panel  has  ruled,  "and 
the  enforcement  of  Executive  Order  8684 
does  not  constitute  either  a  taking  of  proper- 
ty without  compensation  or  constitute  an 
unconstitutional  restriction  of  personal  lib- 
erty .... 

"In  fact."  the  Court  maintained  at  an- 
other point  In  Its  decision — indicating  per- 
haps how  strongly  held  its  views  were — ^"as 
long  as  Puerto  Rico  remains  a  part  of  the 
XTJ3..  it  would  probably  be  unconstitutional 
for  Congress  to  allow  Puerto  Rico  any  say 
whatever  over  maritime  regulations  Involv- 
ing national  defense." 

Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code,  Section  96.  gave 
the  President  statutory  authority  to  estab- 
lish defensive  sea  areas  In  both  wartime  and 
peacetime,  and  the  President  has  not  abused 
his  discretion  In  continuing  In  effect  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  8684. 

The  Court  said  the  government  selected 
the  "least  drastic  means  of  achieving  the 
congressional  objective  of  safeguarding  the 
national  security  of  the  U.S.  In  any  event, 


this  Court  cannot  and  will  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  substitute  its  Judgment  for 
that  of  the  Execiitlve  Branch  In  a  matter  of 
this  nature." 

Legal  sources  close  to  the  Culebrans  con- 
cede that  It  Is  a  "long  shot"  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  win  even  agree  to  review  the 
complaints,  much  less  substitute  its  Judg- 
ment for  that  of  the  lower  court. 

They  say  that  if  the  Executive  Order  were 
to  be  Invalidated  (or  the  statute  In  ques- 
tion be  deemed  unconstitutional),  this 
would  certainly  prove  a  "fatal  blow  to  Navy 
operations"  on  Culebra,  for  it  would  permit 
fishing  all  around  the  perimeter. 

Apparently  the  unique  feature  of  the 
Culebrans'  case — to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
President,  or  whatever  legal  figure  would  be 
'disposed  to  aid  them — is  the  unarguable 
contention  that  FDR's  "funny  valentine" 
places  the  residents,  as  their  argument  be- 
fore the  appeals  body  put  It,  "in  a  'legal 
cocoon,'  the  penetration  of  which  Is  subject 
to  the  exclusive  and  unappealable  discre- 
tion of  the  controlling  military  authorities." 

Or,  as  they  framed  the  "question"  at  an- 
other point:  "Whether  the  Executive  Branch 
has  statutory  authority  to  maintain  on  the 
basis  of  an  executive  order  Issued  during 
World  War  II.  the  seas  surrounding  an  en- 
tire island  inhabited  by  U.S.  citizens  as  a 
defensive  sea  area  from  which  all  persons 
are  excluded  except  as  the  military  per- 
mits." 

So  It  would  seem  that  the  Culebrans'  best 
avenue  for  relief  would  be.  not  the  Navy, 
the  Congress,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the 
White  House. 

It  is  the  President  whom  they  must  con- 
vince that  they  need  their  Island  more  than 
the  Navy — even  their  country — does. 

The  President  may  have  to  weigh  In  the 
executive  scales  two  most  stubborn  quan- 
tities— the    sentimental    patrimony    claims 
(assiunlng  the  Court  denial  of  constitutional  £ 
rights)   of  a  group  of  people  who  are  truly,  3 
in  a  legally  realistic  sense,  second-class  clti-  ^ 
zens.  and  the  Navy's  strategic  weapons  test- 
ing needs  in  a  time  every  bit  as  perilous  as 
1941. 

A    HOLE    IN    THE    COCOON 

The  hearings  got  off  to  an  auspicious  start 
when  Assistant  SecNav  Frank  Sanders  (In- 
stallations and  Logistics)  announced  that 
the  Navy  was  boring  a  hole  In  Culebra's  legal 
cocoon  by  establishing  a  free-access  sea  lane 
to  Dewey  and  the  harbor  through  which 
boats  may  pass  without  checking  with  the 
Navy. 

"Additional  relaxation  of  controls  con- 
sistent with  safety  may  be  possible  and  the 
Navy  will  welcome  suggestions  from  the 
people  of  Culebra."  Sanders  said.  (For  the 
rest  of  Sanders'  statement,  see  full  text.) 

Sanders  was  followed  by  a  parade  of  wit- 
nesses from  Culebra  and  Puerto  Rico  (and 
two  Washington  lawyers  whose  statements 
were  quoted  In  last  week's  Journal),  who 
detailed  In  many  ways  the  bad  effects  they 
say  the  shelling  has  had  on  the  economy  and 
the  people  of  the  Island. 

Chairman  Bennett  conducted  the  hear- 
ings with  the  aplomb  of  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  both  sides.  His  seemingly  antag- 
onistic stance  toward  the  Culebrans'  posi- 
tion the  fli-st  day — followed  the  next  by  in- 
cisive and  acerbic,  almost  tongue-in-cheek 
probing  of  the  Navy's  rationale  for  having 
all  its  target  practice  "Just  so."  came  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone  who  could  see  be  was 
playing  the  devil's  advocate  role  to  the  hilt. 

He  constantly  reminded  the  Culebrans 
that  other  people  In  the  United  States  have 
been  forced  to  give  up  cherished  homeland 
property  and  freedom  of  movement  in  the 
name  of  national  defense  or  to  accommodate 
the  Irresistible  force  of  eminent  mlUtary 
domain. 

Bennett  said  there  are  several  states  In 
which  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  land 
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area  is  owned  by  the  federal  government. 
He  noted  that  the  area  for  many  military 
reservations  has  come  from  land  previotisly 
owned  by  private  citizens  and  that  people 
are  prohibited  from  trespassing  on  many 
areas.  (At  least  25  signs  on  Culebra  warn 
the  people:  "Propledad  federal,  Prohlbido  el 
paso."  "Federal  property.  No  trespassing.") 

In  Bennett's  home  district  of  Jacksonville, 
for  example  (geographically,  the  largest  city 
In  the  United  SUtes),  there  are  36,700  acres 
of  Naval  installations  out  of  a  total  of 
497,280  acres. 

One  shore  conununlty,  Mayport,  Is  now 
nearly  encircled  and  Is  much  smaller  than 
Its  original  size,  Bennett  told  the  Culebrans. 

Bennett  noted  that  their  objection  that 
Navy  planes  overfly  Culebra  with  loaded 
weapons  Is  "not  a  unique  one"  and  that  he 
did  not  "know  of  many  cities  in  the  U.S. 
over  which  dozens  of  planes,  with  loaded 
weapons,  do  not  fly  dally."  A  bombing  range 
Is  used  by  Navy  pilots  near  Jacksonville,  but 
only  practice,  not  live,  ammo  is  dropped  over 
the  city. 

Bennett  asked  Culebra  Mayor  Ramon  Fe- 
liciano If  he  were  "familiar"  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  bombing  ranges  and  live  am- 
mo fired  on  many  other  areas  In  the  United 
States — very  populous  areas  not  too  far 
away,  in  some  cases. 

DIFFERENT    ORDER    OF    MAGNITUDE 

Richard  Copaken.  of  the  Washington  law 
firm  of  Covington  and  Burling,  which  Is  rep- 
resenting the  Culebrans,  observed  that  when 
you  "have  naval  gunnery  fire  and  bombing 
and  strafing  in  close  proximity  to  this  very 
small  area  It  Is  a  different  order  of  magni- 
tude of  difficulty  than  larger  spread-out 
areas  of  the  U.S.  It  U  the  proximity  that  I 
think  represents  the  grave  danger  and  the 
sense  of  fear  of  the  Culebrans." 

Bennett  conceded  that  the  accidents  that 
have  occurred  "can  give  rise  to  this  emo- 
tional feeUng  that  maybe  If  It  was  a  Navy 
officer's  child,  it  wouldn't  happen. 

"I  can  understand  when  you  have  only 
small  population  it  becomes  more  disturbing 
psychologically  because  you  have  nothing 
else  to  divert  you;  there  Is  nothing  else  hap- 
pening of  any  great  disturbing  nature." 

Bennett  questioned  the  Navy  closely  on 
the  matter  of  alternatives  (see  also  "If  Not 
Culebra,  What?"),  and  whether  floating  tar- 
gets could  be  used,  or  rake  stations  on  ships. 

Bennett  raised  the  possibility  at  one  point 
of  putting  rake  stations  on  ships  offshore 
"which  would  be  trained  therefore  In  opera- 
tions of  this  type  to  their  advantage.  ...  If 
we  get  Into  combat  off  some  foreign  shore 
we  are  not  going  to  have  all  kinds  of  OP 
stations  on  the  land."  he  observed. 

"We  are  not  training  on  a  foreign  shore," 
Admiral  Moore  objected. 

NAME    OF    GAME    IS   COMBAT   TRAIN 

"No,  I  am  talking  about  combat,"  Ben- 
nett rejoined.  "After  all.  the  whole  thing  Is 
to  tram  for  combat.  So  if  we  get  off  a  foreign 
nation  that  we  are  belligerent  with,  we 
ai«  not  going  to  have  any  OPs  sitting  around 
there  on  land,  and  so  why  wouldn't  It  be  a 
good  thing  to  tram  people  m  observing  this 
type  of  thing?" 

"We  do  tram  shore  gunfire  control  parties^ 
Captain  George  W.  Qalenne  replied.  "We  al^ 
have  aircraft  spotters  to  assist.  But  In^^tKe 
air-to-ground  ordnance,  observing  from  a 
ship  Introduces  another  variable,  the  position 
of  the  ship  with  respect  to  the  target,  which 
makes  your  plotting  of  the  faU  much  less 
precise." 

"Well,"  Bennett  answered,  "since  that  is 
exactly  what  we  need  In  time  of  combat.  I 
am  not  real  sold  on  that  sentence  In  the 
Admiral's  statement." 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  statements 
made  by  the  Culebrans  or  on  their  behalf: 

Jorge  L.  Cordova,  Resident  Commissioner 
ta  Washington:  "Either  Culebra's  Inhabi- 
tants are  evacuated  so  that  the  Navy  can  use 


It  for  its  weapons  range,  or  the  Navy  foregoes 
usmg  Culebra  as  a  target  area.  .  .  ,  And  even 
the  Navy  has  now  been  convmced  that  It 
should  not  InsUt  on  the  evacuation  of 
Culebra. 

"The  Atlantic  Fleet  needs  a  target.  It  needs 
some  place  where  mtenalve  flrmg  can  be 
conducted  seven  days  a  week.  .  .  .  This  place 
is  clearly  not  Martha's  Vineyard,  nor  Nan- 
tucket, nw  Sea  Island.  It  is  equally  clear  to 
me  that  it  mvist  not  be  Culebra." 

Fernando  Chardon,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico:  "If,  m 
the  opinion  of  this  Committee— which  has 
access  to  Information  not  available  to  us — 
the  security  of  our  nation  were  at  stake  If 
the  Navy  were  to  eliminate  or  curtail  Its  pres- 
ent activities  m  Culebra  and  move  all  or  the 
more  objectionable  targets  somewhere  else, 
then  our  government  would  reassess  its  posi- 
tion, smce  we  feel,  as  United  States  citizens, 
that  national  defense  should  have  top  pri- 
ority. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  proven  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  Committee  that  the 
requirements  of  national  defense  can  be 
satisfied  othervrtse.  then  our  administration 
feels  that  the  Navy  should  entirely  ellmmate 
all  Its  activities  m  Culebra." 

Rafael  Hernandez  Colon.  President  of  the 
Senate  of  Puerto  Rico:  "This  prestigious 
Journal  (Armed  Forces  Journal.  23/26  May] 
made  the  comment.  "Our  hearts  are  with  the 
United  States  Navy,  but  not  about  Culebra.' 
This  Is  the  basic  position  of  almost  everyone 
who  will  address  this  committee." 

Dr.  Heman  PadUa,  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  House  of  Representatives:  "For 
more  than  thirty  years  the  people  of  Culebra 
have  home  more  than  their  share  of  the 
burden  of  naUonal  defense  than  that  bwne 
by  American  citizens  elsewhere." 

Anastaslo  Soto,  fisherman.  President  of 
the  Committee  for  the' Rescue  of  Culebra:  "If 
this  [the  Navy's  plan)  happens,  a  oommunlty 
of  American  citizens  living  in  their  coimtry 
In  time  of  peace  will  be  treated  like  enemies 
m  time  of  war." 

J.  Gonzalez,  largest  businessman  on  the 
island:  "Since  the  Navy  announced  its  plan 
to  take  more  land,  business  has  decreased 
because  even  fewer  people  come  to  Culebra 
and  bulldmg  has  stopped  entirely." 

Representative  Benny  Prankle  Cerezo, 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Puerto  Rico:  "Why  has  such  a  small  Island 
raised  such  a  big  Issue?  .  .  .  Culebra  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  fight  of  the  htmible  masses  against 
the  mllltary-lndtistrial  complex.  .  .  .  The 
Culebra  issue  Is  an  American  one.  .  .  We 
are  not  Vietnamese.  We  are  not  Cambodians. 
We  are  American  citizens.  The  design  of 
Pentagonlsm  in  Culebra  cannot  triumph." 

Jackie  Santos,  counsel  for  the  Committee 
for  the  Rescue  of  Culebra:  "The  Navy  should 
make  clear  to  Congress  and  to  the  nation  Its 
ultimate  goals  in  Culebra.  To  lease  under 
present  conditions  is  the  same  as  taking  the 
land  for  the  price  of  a  leasehold." 

Ruben  Berries  Martinez,  President  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Independence  Party  and  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  Rio  Pledras,  Puerto  Rico: 
"It  Is  impossible  to  discuss  the  Culebra  afftUr 
without  understanding  and  recognizing  the 
colonial  status  of  Puerto  Rico  .  .  .  the  Impo- 
tence of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  government  to 
deal  with  the  United  States  Navy  from  a 
position  of  equality." 

Slxto  Colon  Robinson,  Injured  by  a  gun- 
powder accident  In  1958:  "Many  Culebrans 
with  potential  suite  agatost  the  Navy,  never 
file  any  claims  because  they  do  not  know  their 
rights,  nor  do  they  know  how  to  go  about 
filing  such  claims,  and,  finally,  becatise  there 
is  a  beUef  that  the  Navy  never  loses." 

Carmelo  Feliciano,  grade  school  teacher  on 
the  Island:  "UnUke  children  In  the  main- 
land of  Puerto  RIoo  and  in  the  United  States, 
the  students  in  Culebra  must  attend  school 
m  a  state  of  fear  and  anxiety  that  does  not 
permit  them  to  function  In  a  normal  way," 


Clare  PeUclano,  farmer:  "We  live  m  con- 
stant danger  of  being  kUled  while  working 
m  our  farms.  There  are  many  unexploded 
bombs  and  shells  In  private  farms." 

Ramon  Feliciano,  Mayor  of  Culebra:  "The 
Navy  must  leave  Culebra  m  peace  and  aban- 
don Its  intention  of  contmulng  to  use  us 
as  a  target  so  that  our  Puerto  Rican  people 
anJ  the  American  nation  can  proclaim  that 
our  country  is  Indeed  the  true  protector  of 
democracy." 

Joseph  Grimes,  Special  Assistant  to  SecNav 
in  charge  of  Culebra,  noted  at  the  start  of 
his  statement  that  "Culebra  Is  a  political 
Issue  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico — 
and  one  of  delicate  sensitivity. " 

The  excerpts  from  the  statements  above 
attest  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  as  did  Coax- 
missioner  Cordova,  who  told  Grimes,  "It 
was  perhaps  an  issue.  It  is  no  longer  an 
issue.  The  Navy  has  been  quite  successful  m 
uniting  Puerto  Rico,  which  was  otherwise 
divided  and  is  stUl  divided  poliUcally  on 
many  other  issues,  but  not  on  Culebra." 

Ctn.EBRA:     Act    III,    Scene    2— No    Island 

Alternative? 
honolitl0  firm  offers  to  bid  on  building 

ONE 

(By  Bruce  Cossaboom) 
The  Culebran  Cauldron  cooled  down  to  a 
simmer  this  week,  but  at  least  four  new  de- 
velopments bubbled  up  m  the  case  of  Cu- 
lebra vs.  the  U.S.  Navy: 

(1)  A  large  construction  firm  which  en- 
larged Pacific  islands  for  the  Navy  during 
WWII  told  the  Journal  It  woiild  be  glad  to 
imdertake  a  feaslblUty  study  for  bulldmg  an 
artificial  Island  alternative  to  Culebra  as  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range— if 
Congress  asks  It  to. 

(2)  Branded  "absolutely  imfounded"  by 
Jorge  L.  Cordova.  Puerto  Rlcan  Resident 
Commissioner  m  Washington — and  dismissed 
by  the  Navy  with  a  "no  comment" — was  a 
San  Juan  Star  story  citing  tinattributed 
"Washington  reports"  that  the  Navy  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  government  have  already  ar- 
rived at  a  settlement  of  the  Culebra  dispute 
behind  closed  doors. 

( 3 )  House  Armed  Services  Real  Estate  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D- 
Fla)  and  at  least  three  other  members  of 
his  seven-man  panel  were  preparing  at  Jour- 
nal presstlme,  to  fly  to  Culebra  for  an  on- 
the-spot  inspection  tour.  (Bennett's  Sub- 
conunlttee  is  currently  considering  the 
Navy's  acquisition  request  for  additional 
acreage  on  Culebra  to  enlarge  existing  safety 
zones  for  planned  expansion  of  firmg  range 
activities.) 

(4)  A  Naval  Research  official  who  had  been 
quoted  by  Richard  Copaken  ( Washmgton  at- 
torney for  the  municipality  of  Culebra)  dur- 
ing the  Subcommittee  hearings  as  saying 
that  floatmg  platforms — another  suggested 
target  alternative — are  "clearly  within  the 
state  of  the  art,"  now  telis  the  Journal  be 
was  quoted  somewhat  out  of  context  and 
that  "The  concept  of  large  floating  stable 
platforms  (needed  for  the  Navy's  target  prac- 
tice) Is  fraught  with  technological  prob- 
lems." This  official  projected  deployment  of 
such  a  device  as  faUlng  wltbm  the  l98&-«0 
time  frame. 

ISLANO-BTTILDEB    CONFTDENT 

Dillingham  Land  Corporation  of  Honerfulu 
(together  with  Ocean  Industries,  one  of  Its 
subsidiaries),  a  large  and  diversified  land 
builder  and  developer,  says  It  feels  It  could 
boUd  an  Island  the  Navy  could  use  as  a  tar- 
get range  near  Roosevelt  Roads  If  the  proper 
conditions  and  requirements  were  met. 

"It  appears  that  there  are  some  areas  near 
Culebra  where  vro  could  do  It."  company  of- 
ficials told  The  JOURNAL,  "but  It  would 
need  Intensive  study.  We'd  be  wUllng  to  do 
a  detaUed  study  If  the  Conunlttee  wanted  us 
to,"  they  said,  adding  that  the  company 
would  provide  Its  brochure  for  the  Subcom- 
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mlttee's  consideration  In  evaluating  possible 
alternatives. 

Dillingham  offlclals  said  tbey  would  be  glad 
to  meet  wltli  tbe  Navy,  take  soundings  In  the 
Culebra  area,  try  to  find  suitable  shallow 
banks  or  rock  outcropplngs  that  could  be 
used  as  a  base,  and  provide  a  quick  answer  at 
reasonable  cost. 

"We  have  built  Islands  before,"  firm  offi- 
cials observed,  citing  a  75-acre  Island  which 
the  company  built  (at  a  cost  of  •4-mllllon) 
In  the  Bahamas  to  support  facilities  for  the 
niining  of  calcium  carbonate. 

From  1949  to  1946  the  company  sponsored 
a  partnership  of  builders  which  constructed 
all  naval  military  Installations  In  the  Pacific. 
"For  this  project,"  offlclals  noted,  "we  took 
many  islands  that  were  too  small  and  made 
them  larger,  such  as  Canton  Island." 

The  arm  was  awarded  tbe  Navy  "E"  for  ex- 
celience.  It  claims  to  have  more  "Island- 
bulldlng  experience"  than  anyone  else,  with 
operations  In  both  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic. 

More  recently  U  956-58)  the  company  re- 
built Midway  Island  to  lengthen  the  air- 
strip there,  and  built  a  port  airfield  facility 
at  Sattahip.  Thailand. 

Other  company  offlclals  conceded,  however, 
that  the  firm  has  had  no  mountain-building 
experience — and  the  Navy  insists  that  any 
man-made  targets  must  Incorporate  con- 
tours and  relief  similar  to  the  features  found 
on  Culebra  and  other  real  Islands. 

Copaken  Introduced  the  subject  of  artifi- 
cial Islands  in  response  to  the  Navy's  re- 
peated assertions  that  there  are  no  natural 
Islands  which  It  regards  as  viable  alterna- 
Uvea. 

Navy  officials  told  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Real  Estate  Subcommittee  that,  after 
studying  a  list  of  a  score  or  more  possible 
sites,  they  concluded  that  there  Is  no  alter- 
native to  Culebra. 

Navy  officials  told  the  Journal  that  Atlantic 
alternatives  from  Newfoundland  to  the  QuU 
Coast  and  tbe  Canal  Zone  had  been  checked 
out  and  "every  logical  Island  In  the  Carib- 
bean examined,"  but  not  one  of  them  fits 
Admiral  Moore's  six  ground  rules  as  does 
Culebra.  ("This  area  is  unique,"  Admiral 
Moore  said  of  tbe  Roosevelt  Roads/ Vieques/ 
Culebra  complex.  "It  fits  our  desires  pre- 
cisely.") 

But  Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett 
(D-Fla),  Subcommittee  Chairman,  appar- 
ently regarded  unsupported  conclusions  as 
Inadequate  testimony,  and  asked  the  Navy 
to  provide  the  Committee  with  the  detailed 
documentation  of  Its  "no  other  alternative" 
position. 

After  considerable  questioning  on  the  sub- 
ject, Bennett  and  other  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers indicated  they  felt  the  Navy  should  go 
back  and  study  some  more. 

Bennett  gave  tbe  Navy  its  choice  between 
detailing  the  strong  points  and  weak  points 
of  other  areas  at  another  adjourned  meeting 
(which  Bennett  says  now  is  not  likely  to  be 
held)  or  to  present  them  admlnistratlTely 
with  members  of  the  staff.  Navy  officials  at 
CINCLANTFLT  Headquarters  said  they  coiUd 
not  provide  The  Journal  with  this  Informa- 
tion before  it  Is  given  to  Congress. 

Navy  officials  told  The  Journal  that  If  the 
House  panel  rejects  their  request  for  approval 
of  the  Acqtilsltlon  Report,  they  have,  in  ef- 
fect, no  contingency  plan  ready  to  go  Into 
operation. 

"If  the  Navy  directed  you  to  use  another 
target  Instead  of  Culebra,"  The  Journal  asked 
at  CINCLANTFLT,  "which  would  you  use? 
What  would  be  the  next  four  or  five  best 
places?" 

In  the  event  of  an  adverse  ruling,  officials 
said,  the  Navy  would  have  to  "sit  down  and 
do  some  homework,  some  serious  considera- 
tion." Alternatives — "As  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned, there  are  none."  Loss  of  Culebra,  of- 
ficials said,  "would  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  training  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet." 


(Offlclals  also  told  The  Journal  tbe  Navy 
opposes  any  rearangement  of  the  target  com- 
plex, any  shift  in  target  utilization,  any 
greater  Increase  in  the  density  of  operations 
in  target  complexes  other  than  Culebra  be- 
cause this  would  "Increase  the  safety  hazard 
to  Navy  personnel."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
casualty  ratio  of  Navymen  to  Culebrans 
killed  in  accidents  is  ten  to  one  right  now.) 

Navy  offlclals  also  said  that  the  idea  of 
floating  platforms  as  targets,  although  imder 
study  by  Navy  RA-D,  has  not  been  keyed  In 
specifically  in  conjunction  with  Culebra. 

SOME    OTHER    POJSIBILmXS 

Here  are  some  cf  the  other  Caribbean  is- 
land possibilities,  as  discussed  during  the 
hearings  and  in  conversations  between  Tbe 
Journal  and  Navy  official,  with  the  Navy's 
assessment  as  to  why  they  are  unsuitable  as 
alternatives. 

NORTH    CAT 

A  large  Island  off  the  Northwest  coast  of 
Culebra.  It  would  be  "unsafe  for  a  bombing 
t€u^et."  the  Navy  told  The  Journal,  because 
its  necessary  safety  zone  would  extend  closer 
to  Dewey  than  the  zone  radiating  from  the 
present  targets  on  Culebrita  Island. 

MONA    ISLAND 

A  virtually  uninhabited  Island,  owned  by 
Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  side  of  the  main- 
land from  Roosevelt  Roads.  It  would  take  a 
period  of  years,  the  Navy  said,  to  set  up  the 
necessary  surveillance  radar  installed  as  on 
the  complex.  Its  location  in  the  international 
shipping  lanes  of  Mona  Passage  would  raise 
questions  of  international  law. 

VnSQTTCS 

This  Island  "does  not  afford  two  vantage 
points  from  which  to  determine  the  fall  of  a 
shot  precisely." 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  already  use  the 
Island's  eastern  2»4  miles  for  naval  gunfire 
support  aerial  close  suppoit  targets,  the  next 
three  miles  Inland  for  a  Marine  landing/ 
maneuver  area,  and  Vieques'  western  end  for 
an  inert  naval  ammo  depot.  The  possibility 
of  moving  the  depot  to  Culebra,  the  Marine 
maneuver  area  to  the  western  end  of  Vieques, 
and  the  new  targets  and  expanded  safety 
zones  for  Walleye  to  the  freed  area  on  the 
east  co«ist  would  be  unworkable,  the  Navy 
told  The  Journal.  The  reason:  the  beaches  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  move  the  Marine 
manuever  area  are  not  suitable  for  amphibi- 
ous training,  the  Marines  say. 

DESECHXO 

An  island  south  of  Mona,  "worse"  than 
Mona  In  the  drawbacks  it  presents  as  an 
alternative,  the  Navy  said. 

EAST    PALOMINOS 

This  Island  doesn't  have  enough  land  mass, 
the  Navy  says,  lacks  suitable  air  space,  and 
is  In  a  shipping  area. 

LtnS    PENA    CAT 

This  Uland  off  the  coast  of  Culebra  U  al- 
ready used  as  a  rake  station  and  Is  too  close 
to  Dewey. 

The  Navy  stressed  that  any  alternative 
would  "have  to  be  out  of  the  shipping  lanes 
.  .  .  have  to  have  the  proper  population 
density  .    .  have  to  be  out  of  air  travel  lanes." 

To  move  to  some  other  island  complex  al- 
together would  necessitate  the  transplanta- 
tion of  the  Roosevelt  Roads  base.  Bennett 
told  Navy  spokesmen  he  felt  they  should 
"come  back  and  give  us  Intensive  research 
about  that  general  pattern  where  you  could 
still  use  Roosevelt  Roads." 

But  If  some  are  still  Interested  In  finding 
an  alternate  target  to  replace  Culebra  In  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range,  others  claim 
that  a  behind-the-scenes  alternative  may 
already  have  been  arrived  at. 

Tbe  San  Juan  Star  cites  anonymous 
"Washington  reports"  to  give  currency  to 
rumors  that  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico 
(specifically  Oovemor  Luis  Ferre)  has  made 
an  "agreement"  or  a  "deal"  with  President 


Nixon,  SecNav  John  Chafee.  and  Henry  Kis- 
singer, the  President's  adviser  on  national 
security,  whereby  the  Navy  would  make  some 
concessions  to  the  Culebrans,  but  would  con- 
tinue its  operations  on  the  island  essentially 
unaltered. 

Commissioner  Cordova  emphatically  de- 
nted this  report  and  said  that  Governor 
Ferre — though  known  to  be  a  good  friend  of 
the  President,  socially  and  politically,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  heavy  camjjalgn  con- 
tributor In  the  1960  election— has  not  yet 
talked  to  the  President  personally  about  the 
Culebran  Issue. 

But  this  non-visit  is  actually  a  sore  point 
lor  some  Culebrans,  who  Insist  that  Ferre 
should  draw  on  his  political  assets  In  an  at- 
tempt to  exert  leverage  on  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Senate  President  Rafael  Her- 
nandez Colon — a  member  of  the  opposing 
political  party — said  at  a  news  conference 
after  his  return  from  Washington  (as  re- 
ported in  the  same  Star  story)  that  the  soln- 
tion  of  the  Culebra-Navy  controversy  de- 
pends upon  the  pressures  Ferre  exerts  on  the 
White  House  on  behalf  of  the  island. 

Ctlebra:    Act  III.   Scene  3 — Bennett   Pays 
"Tribdte'  to  Press  for  Its  Culebra  Cover- 

AGB 

(By  Bruce  Cossaboom) 
"No  other  Americans  (in  a  similar  land-tak- 
ing situation]    have   ever   been   given   so 
much   attention."   Representative  Charles 
E.    Bennett     (D-Fla.) ,    Chairman,    House 
Armed  Services  Real  Estate  Subcommittee 
A  congressional  panel  has  returned  from 
an  on-the-spot  visit  to  Culebra  with  basically 
the  same  devil's  advocate  stance  It  showed 
before — not  Impressed   that  the  Culebrans' 
case  warrants  the  unique,  press-inspired  con- 
sideration It  is  said  to  be  getting,  but  not 
very  convinced,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the      £ 
Navy  really  can't  find  some  other  target.  3 

Members  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Retd  ^ 
Estate  Subcommittee,  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Fla.),  returned 
to  Washington  last  Sunday  after  a  three-day 
Inspection  trip  to  the  embattled  Puerto 
Rican  island  of  Culebra,  part  of  the  Navy's 
Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range. 

The  panel  has  under  advisement  a  Navy 
real  estate  acquisition  prc^osal  to  take  ad- 
ditional land  on  the  small  Island  to  use  for 
safety  zones  for  proposed  expanded  missile 
activity.  The  Culebrans  are  not  only  opposing 
this  proposal  (which  came  as  a  substitute 
for  taking  the  whole  island,  a  plan  the  Navy 
earlier  backed  down  on) ;  they  now  want  the 
Navy  to  case  using  the  Island  as  a  target 
altogether. 

Bennett  told  The  Jotu-nal  shortly  after  his 
return  from  Culebra  that  the  Subcommittee 
will  probably  hold  one  final  hearing  to  have 
the  Navy  explain  its  objections  to  other 
island  alternatives. 

Bennett  also  said  that  the  case  of  Culebra 
would  not  stand  where  it  does  today  If  It 
had  not  been  blown  out  of  all  proportion  by: 
(1)  the  news  media;  (2)  potential  tourist 
developers  on  Culebra:  and  (3)  far  left  po- 
litical groups  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Bennett  said  the  panel  told  the  Navy  that 
"even  if  they  have  to  go  to  great  inconven- 
ience and  expense, "  they  should  not  rule  out 
any  "alternative  on  pure  dollars  and  eco- 
nomic" but  should  determine  whether  they 
can  come  up  with  a  comparable  target.  But 
"that's  not  clear"  at  the  present,  Bennett 
said. 

The  Navy  thinks  It  has  already  exhausted 
the  possibilities:  this  was  made  clear  in  tes- 
timony before  the  House  panel  on  11  June 
and  in  various  Journal  interviews  with  Navy 
officials  In  Washington  and  at  CINCLANTFLT 
Headquarters  In  Norf<^k.  But  the  House 
panel  wants  to  see  the  studies— and  what 
results  from  the  panel's  "damn  the  expense" 
directive.  No  specific  date  has  been  set  for 
the  next  hearing,  Bennett  said. 
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The  panel  wants  the  Navy  to  answer  these 
questions.  Bennett  said: 

(1)  If  you  feel  you  can't  move  elsewhere, 
why  not? 

(2)  If  you  can  move  elsewhere,  what  will 
it  cost  and  how  much  Inconvenience  is  in- 
volved? 

"We  are  leaning  over  backwards  In  this 
case,"  Bennett  told  The  Journal.  "I  hope  we 
can  solve  the  problems"  for  both  sides  in 
the  dispute. 

Bennett  said  he  and  other  Subcommittee 
members  who  made  the  trip  held  "very  ex- 
tensive consultations — not  hearings — with 
tbe  people"  on  two  separate  visits  to  tbe  Is- 
land, went  to  nearby  Vieques,  flew  over  most 
of  the  suggested  Island  alternatives  in  tbe 
Caribt>ean  (including  Mona  Island)  and  the 
Isiets  off  Culebra  Itself,  and  were  preseni  t  n 
the  Island  during  what  they  were  told  was 
supposed  to  be  a  typical  fij'lng — with  as 
much  flrlng  as  they  usually  do." 

Presumably,  Bennett  was  playing  his  typi- 
cal "devil's  advocate"  role  while  talking  with 
The  Journal  about  his  visit  to  Culebra.  (By 
one  informed  reports,  this  was  the  first  time 
he  has  ever  traveled  on  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee matters:  Bennett  has  made  it  clear 
that  be  does  not  enjoy  traveling,  and  his 
visit  to  Culebra  Is  a  good  measure  of  his  de- 
termination to  give  the  islanders  a  full  and 
impartial  hearing.) 

Asked  bis  Impression  of  the  noise  level  and 
intensity  which  the  islanders  experience — 
and  which  he  experienced  that  day — Bennett 
told  The  Journal  that  the  actual  flrlng  Is  not 
as  frequent  as  It  would  sound  from  Cule- 
brans' reports  to  Congress,  since  much  of  the 
time  Is  taken  up  in  studying  and  plotting  the 
actual  shots  before  and  after  flrlng. 

"I  can  understand  the  problem, "  Bennett 
conceded,  "but  the  noise  is  Just  barely  dis- 
cernible if  you  are  carrying  on  a  conversa- 
tion. You  have  to  remain  quiet  to  hear  It." 

(His  statement  contrasts  with  those  of  is- 
landers who  claimed  before  the  House  panel 
on  10  June  that  the  noise  Is  more  frequent 
and  more  nervewracklng,  keeps  children 
awake  at  night,  interferes  with  thier  health 
and  education,  and — according  to  Culebra's 
only  doctor — causes  an  "extraordinary  pres- 
ence of  nervous  disorders.") 

Bennett  noted  that  the  Culebrans'  prob- 
lem of  land  takeover  is  "not  nearly  as  scute 
as  many  places  on  the  U.S.  mainland."  (When 
asked  for  a  specific  example,  however,  of  one 
of  those  "places."  much  less  for  a  place  where 
firing  on  a  mainland  n.S.  target  creates  a 
comparable  problem,  Bennett  said  he  did  not 
have  time  to  provide  one  offhand.) 

JACKSONVnXE   WORSE   OFT? 

He  did  say  that  more  pec^le  are  being 
displaced  for  a  new  post  office  In  his  home 
city  of  Jacksonville  than  live  on  tbe  entire 
Island  of  Culebra. 

Bennett  claimed  that  the  Culebrans  are 
getting  much  more  attention  than  people  in 
comparable  situations  usually  get.  Every  na- 
tional park  and  urban  renewal  acquisition 
involves  the  same  thing,  he  said,  but  these 
property  owners  get  far  less  publicity. 

"No  other  Americans  have  ever  been  given 
so  much  attention"  (in  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion) .  he  observed. 

Bennett  complained,  indeed  that  the 
Culebra  case  has  become  "unlike  most  tak- 
ing of  lands."  He  said  it  would  probably  be 
no  different  than  other  property  takeovers 
except  for  at  least  three  factors: 

(1)  The  exciting  confrontation  of  tbe 
dramatic.  beautlftU  little  Caribbean  Island 
at  war  with  the  UJB.  Navy — getting  wide- 
spread publicity  through  the  "wonderful 
news  media."  (If  tbe  press  had  similarly  gone 
to  bat  for  those  dlsposseased  by  Everglades 
National  Park,  Bennett  suggested,  there 
might  never  have  been  a  park  there.) 

(3)  Pressures  for  development  of  high-rise 
apartments  for  a  tourist  attraction — ^reference 
to  such  a  possibility  was  made  in  some  of 


the  Culebrans'  own  testimony  and  stressed 
by  Bennett  at  that  time  as  Incompatible  with 
the  Island's  Idyllic  Image.  (Bennett  may  have 
purposefully  overlooked.  In  a  typical  devil's 
advocate  role,  that  on  10  June  Culebra's 
Mayor  Ramon  Feliciano  said  he  would  "have 
no  objection  to  a  directive"  from  the  House 
Subcommittee  "to  turn  Culebra  into  a  Na- 
tional Park,  thereby  eliminating"  any  pos- 
sible doubt  about  land  speculations.  The 
President  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Senate  as- 
sured the  House  Subcommittee  that  the 
Conunonwealth's  Senate  would  back  Mayor 
Feliciano  on  such  an  offer.) 

(3)  The  existence  In  Puerto  Rico  of  the 
Independistas,  a  very  "left-wing"  (perhaps 
Communistic,  Bennett  suggested)  splinter 
party  "which  seizes  on  any  awkwardness  in 
the  government's  position"  to  promote  its 
own  causes. 

Bennett  may  have  been  overstating  the 
case  purposefully:  during  the  10  June  hear- 
ings before  bis  Subcommittee,  leckders  from 
virtually  every  political  party  on  Puerto 
Rico  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Ctilebrans. 

When  SecNav  Special  Assistant  Joseph  A. 
Grimes,  Jr.,  opened  his  testimony  the  nest 
day  by  saying,  "Culebra  is  a  political  Issue  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,"  he  was 
corrected  sharply  (but  politely)  by  Resident 
Commissioner  Jorge  L.  Cordova.  As  Cordova 
(a  non- voting  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee)  noted,  "Culebra  . .  .  tcfw 
perhaps  an  Issue.  It  Is  no  longer  an  Issue.  The 
Navy  has  been  quite  successful  in  uniting 
Puerto  Rico,  which  was  otherwise  divided 
and  [which]  is  stlU  divided  on  many  other 
issues;  but  not  on  Culebra." 

Bennett  said  none  of  the  Culebrans  with 
whom  be  talked  bad  any  positive  remarks 
to  make  about  what  the  Navy  has  tried  to 
do  in  an  effort  to  improve  relations  with  the 
Islanders — Including  the  opening  of  a  free- 
access  scalane  in  the  formerly  completely 
restricted  perimeter.  (The  Navy's  Ckimmand- 
er  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier  appointed  a  Navy 
captain  to  be  bis  "personal  representative  for 
community  aCcdrs"  on  Culebra  and  for 
Vieques  on  or  about  11  June.  Possibly,  not 
enough  time  has  elapsed  for  this  officer's 
work  to  take  effect.  One  problem  may  be 
that,  as  of  the  last  report,  tbe  Navy  still  did 
not  have  a  SpanlshH^>eaking  officer  on  Cule- 
bra.) 

As  an  example  of  the  over-exaggerations 
which  Bennett  said  may  have  been  made 
in  the  attempt  to  describe  the  harmftil  ef- 
fects of  the  shelling,  Bennett  cited  the  case 
of  a  species  of  parrot  which  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  off  as  a  direct  result  of  the  shell- 
ing. He  noted  that  the  bird  had  been  "extinct 
for  a  long  time."  (See  box  on  "The  Ecology 
of  Culebra.") 

Bennett  said  that,  beyond  the  resolution 
of  tbe  controversy  with  the  Navy,  the  Island's 
long-range  future  Is  likely  to  be  one  of  rather 
rural,  imdeveloped  status,  since  it  is  not  very 
large  and  will  never  have  a  very  substantial 
population. 

He  compared  Culebra  to  the  larger,  ne«rby 
islands  of  Vieques,  which  has  hospitals.  In- 
dustries, high  schools — none  of  which  could 
Culebra  sustain,  even  if  the  Navy  left  the 
Island  entirely. 

If  their  land  is  taken  or  com  emned  (there 
Is  no  mention  of  "condemnation"  in  the 
Navy's  current  acquisition  report  before  tbe 
Conunlttee) .  "every  penny  the  people  have 
In  it  will  be  paid  to  them,"  Bennett  stressed. 

Culebrans  Gather  Senatorial   Support 

Another  Senator  has  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  Culebrans  in  their  battle  with  the 
Navy  as  the  rhetorical  bombardemnt  shifts 
to  the  Senate  side  of  Capitol  Hill. 

While  the  House  Armed  Services  Real 
Estate  Subcommittee  awaits  the  Navy's 
presentation  of  its  study  of  alternatives  to 
Culebra  as  a  part  at  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Weapons  Range,  some  new  voices  are  Joining 
the  chorus  of  those  in  House  and  Senate 


who  have  spoken  out  on  behalf  of  the 
Culebrans. 

Both  Massachusetts  Senators,  Edward 
Brooke  (R)  and  Edward  Kennedy  (D),  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  matter. 

Now  New  York's  Junior  Republican  Sen- 
ator, Charles  E.  Goodell,  has  held  a  New 
York  City  press-  conference  with  Puerto 
Rlcan  leaders  (from  both  the  VJS.  and 
the  Commonwealth),  in  which  he  Issued  a 
strongly  pro-Culebra  statement. 

He  publicly  called  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
Culebra  affair. 

Goodell  also  announced  formation  cf  a 
nationally  based  Save  Culebra  Committee, 
made  up  of  Culebran  and  Puerto  Rican 
leaders  in  New  York  and  any  national  digni- 
taries who  might  wish  to  lend  their  names 
to  the  cause. 

Goodell's  office  said  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  new  popular-action  group  will  be 
to  develop  "facts  on  the  bad  effects  of  the 
Ehelling  of  the  island." 

Juan  Feliciano,  the  brother  of  Culebran 
Mayor  Ramon  Feliciano,  will  be  a  member 
of  the  sec. 

For  the  past  month  or  so,  Goodell's  office 
told  The  Journal,  tbe  Senator  has  been 
working  "quietly"  on  behalf  of  the  Cule- 
brans, meeting  with  Puerto  Rican  Governor 
Luis  Ferre  and  other  Puerto  Rican  leaders. 

Goodell  Is  said  to  have  "exerted  pressure" 
On  the  White  House,  the  Navy,  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  finally  de- 
cided to  bring  tbe  mater  out  into  the  open, 
after  it  became  clear  to  him  that  "all  these 
options  seem  to  be  closed,  with  the  Senate 
the  only  path  left." 

"all   doors   SLAlfllXO" 

"Since  all  of  the  doors  have  been  slammed 
in  the  face  of  the  Culebrans,"  Goodell  said 
at  the  New  York  meeting,  "I  have  suggested 
that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
begin  an  investlgaOon  of  the  Culebra  issue 
and  of  the  Administration's  handling  of  it." 

Goodell's  office  told  The  Joiu^nal  that 
among  the  Administration  witnesses  the 
Senator  hopes  would  be  called  are  Henry 
Kissinger  (the  President's  National  Security 
Adviser) ,  SecNav  John  Chafee,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (I&L)  Frank  Sanders. 

Goodell  stressed  that  he  ttUl  hoped  some 
good  would  come  from  the  House  Armed 
Services  Real  Bstate  Subcommittee's  con- 
sideration of  the  Navy's  land  acqtiisition  pro- 
posal and  from  Senator  Henry  Jackson's  re- 
quest to  the  Navy  for  a  "full  report"  on  the 
Culebran  situation. 

But  "neither  that  Subcommittee  nor  the 
Navy  Is  disposed  to  act  favorably  on  the 
rights  of  Culebrans,"  Goodell  added. 

Goodell's  New  York  speech  dwelled  on  the 
economic,  educational,  and  ecological  con- 
sequences of  the  Navy's  shelling  on  Culebra. 
and  on  the  Navy's — now  abandoned — original 
plan  to  take  over  the  entire  Island. 
ruuBRicHT  sprakznc  oxrrt 

Meanwhile,  Senator  William  Fulbrlght  (D- 
Ark.)  reportedly  was  ready  at  Journal  press- 
time  to  make  a  pro-Culebra  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor.  He  earlier  had  written  the  Navy 
expressing  bis  concern  about  the  issue  and 
asking  supplementary  Information.  Be  was 
expected  to  Include  the  Navy's  reply  In  his 
floor  statement. 

And,  In  a  related  development,  Repnsenta- 
tive  Shirley  Chlaholm  (D-NY)  hosted  on 
Tuesday,  7  July,  a  "caucus"  ot  Congressmen 
who  have  now  expressed  active  interest  In 
the  Culebra  issue.  Staff  members  for  seven 
Senators  and  six  Representatives  showed  up. 
In  addition  to  Congreeewoman  Chlsholm 
herself  and  Puerto  Rico's  Commissioner 
Jorge  Cordova,  a  non-voting  member  of  the 
House.  Tbe  meeting  was  reportedly  intended 
to  take  an  inventory  of  who  was  taking  what 
actions,  with  a  view  toward  further  discus- 
sions of  new  initiatives  that  should  be  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  Culebrans. 
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Oa  the  Seaate  side,  staffers  attended  from 
the  offices  of  Senators  Edward  W.  Brooke 
<R-Ma«s).  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  iD-Ark).  Charles 
K.  CJoodell  (R-NY).  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D- 
Waah).  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R-NY),  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass),  and  Hugh  Scott 
(R-Pa). 

Members  of  the  House  who  were  repre- 
sented included  six  New  York  Democrats 
(A.  K.  Lowensteln,  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  R.  L. 
Ottlnger.  Ben  S.  Rosenthal.  W.  P.  Ryan,  and 
J.  H.  Scheuer)  and  C.  A.  Vanlk  (D-Ohlo). 

Meanwhile,  as  reported  In  last  week's 
Journal,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  a  senior  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  has  asked  the  Navy  for 
a  "full  report"  on  Culebra.  but  had  not  re- 
ceived an  answer  at  Journal  presstlme. 

Jackson  has  also  reportedly  agreed  to  let 
Jorge  L.  Cordova,  Puerto  Rico's  Resident 
Commissioner,  personally  air  the  Ctilebrans' 
case  before  his  Armed  Services  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee. 

The  office  of  Senator  Brooke  told  The 
Journal  (4  July)  that  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Chairman  John  C.  Stennls  (D-Mlss) 
has  now  placed  an  indefinite  "hold"  (It  had 
been  for  30  days)  on  any  Navy  action  on 
Culebra  until  the  issue  has  been  resolved 
"satisfactorily." 

Presumably,  this  means  that  the  Navy's 
30  April  real  estate  acquisition  request — 
now  pending  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Real  Estate  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Fla)  — 
cannot  be  acted  upon  without  a  counterpart 
affirmation  from  the  Senate  ptanel. 

Culebrans  may  thus  have  a  second  "court 
of  last  resort"  if  the  House  panel  approves 
the  Navy's  proposal. — Bruce  Cossaboom 

IProm  the  Anned  Forces  Journal,  July  18, 

1970) 
CULKBXA  Hkauncs  Reconvxni  Wttr  Host  or 

QUBSTIONS    AT    ISSIDB 

(By  Ben  Scbemmer  and  Bruce  Cossaboom) 

Governor  Luis  Pterre  of  Puerto  Rleo,  who 
had  been  expected  momentarily  to  shed  his 
ambivalent  neutrality  on  the  Navy's  request 
to  expand  its  Culebran  bombardment  range, 
apparently  plans  to  remain  silent  until 
Botise  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings have  run  their  course.  Perre  was  ex- 
pected last  week  to  announce  that  the  fu- 
ture of  Culebra  Is  "not  negotiable"  and  to 
ftsk  the  Navy  to  leave  the  Island  entirely. 

High  Administration  and  several  congres- 
sional sources  told  the  Joum&l  such  a  stand 
by  Perre  would  have  a  decisive  Ixnpoct  in 
rallying  White  Bouse  support  for  the  Cule- 
brans.  (Perre  reportedly  was  one  of  the 
largest  single  contributors  to  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  1960  campaign  and  is  said  person- 
ally to  have  raised  substantial  contributions 
for  the  President's  successful  1968  bid.  Perre 
also  told  the  Journal  weeks  ago  that  he  Is 
a  close  personal  friend  of  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  Laird — but  Laird  has  yet  to  comment 
on  the  Culebra  Issue.) 

Puerto  Rloo's  Resident  Commissioner  In 
Washington,  Jorge  Cordova,  told  The  Journal 
that  he  had  strongly  urged  the  Governor  on 
Prlday,  10  July — when  Perre  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Japan  and  Southeast  Asia — to  speak 
out  publicly  on  behalf  of  the  Culebrans. 
Cordova  said  he  and  Perre  had  discussed  the 
Culebran  issue  twice  that  day.  He  expressed 
"surprise"  that  Perre  had  not  made  the  ex- 
pected statement  at  a  major  news  conference 
which  Perre  held  upon  his  return  to  Puerto 
Rico  last  Saturday.  Cordova  expressed  his 
"disappointment"  when  told  that  The  Jour- 
nal heid  been  advised  at  preestime  that  no 
new  statement  would  be  made  by  Perre  until 
bearings  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Real  Estate  Subcommittee  had  "run  %helr 
course." 

Perre's  ambivalence  on  Culebra  has  been 
of  concern  to  the  Islanders  and  has  puzzled 


officials  in  Washington,  since  the  Culebra 
issue  has  united  virtually  every  political  fac- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth.  Observers  here 
suggest  that  Governor  Perre  stands  to  lose 
any  political  benefits  he  could  rally  by 
speaking  out  on  behalf  of  the  Culebrans  if 
he  defers  such  a  stand  too  long — particularly 
In  view  of  revelations  (Journal  11  July)  that 
he  was  privy,  in  late  1968,  to  details  of  an 
agreement  made  between  the  Navy  and  the 
previous  administration  on  Puerto  Rico 
whereby  the  Navy  would  take  over  the  entire 
island  and  have  the  Culebrans  resettled. 
Perre  (and  others  in  his  administration  who 
were  briefed  by  the  outgoing  administration 
and  by  the  Navy)  ne%-er  advised  the  Cule- 
brans that  such  a  deal  had  been  made. 

DISCUSSIONS   "confidential" 

When  asked  early  this  week  about  his  part 
in  that  agreement,  SecNav  Special  Assistant 
for  Culebra  Joseph  A.  Grime.*,  Jr.,  would  say 
only,  "All  of  my  discussions  with  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  have  been  on  a 
confidential  basis  .  .  .  We  have  not  divulged 
anything  publicly  about  those  meetings." 
Grimes  admitted,  however,  that  he  had  met 
with  Governor  Perre  and  with  Commissioner 
Cordova  shortly  after  Grimes  assumed  his 
current  Pentagon  post  In  Pebruary  1969.  He 
denied  that  CINCLANTPLT  Admiral  Ephraim 
Holmes  was  present  at  any  meetings  with 
Cordova  or  Puerto  Rlcan  officials,  as  had 
been  alleged  by  Cordova  In  a  Journal  inter- 
view (4  July)  when  be  spelled  out  the  deal 
on  Culebra  allegedly  agreed  to  by  previous 
governors  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Perre's  new  stand  on  behalf  of  the  Cule- 
bran municipality  was  expected  to  coincide 
with  resumption  of  hearings  on  the  Navy's 
real  estate  acqtiisition  request  for  a  new  ease- 
ment on  the  eastern  third  of  Culebra.  But 
Perre's  office  told  The  Journal  no  such  state- 
ment should  be  expected.  Dr.  Roland  Perusse, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Governor,  told  The 
Journal  that  Perre  felt  "it  was  necessary  for 
the  Navy  to  guarantee  the  peace,  welfare, 
and  happiness  of  the  i>eople  on  the  Island, 
whatever  solution  Is  arrived  at  or  taken  Into 
consideration."  But  Perusse  also  said  that 
Perre  wants  to  see  "the  HASC  hearings  run 
their  course  before  he  Intercedes." 

The  Navy  acquisition  request  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Armed  Services  Real  Es- 
tate Subcommittee.  At  Journal  presstlme,  the 
subcommittee  was  to  reopen  its  Culebra 
hearings  on  Friday,  17  July. 

One  of  the  Subcommittee's  major  purposes 
is  to  have  the  Navy  explain  In  detail  its 
analyses  of  possible  alternatives  for  the  Cule- 
bran bombardment  and  gunnery  range.  When 
the  Navy  gave  the  Subcommittee  on  11  June 
a  summary  of  those  alternatives,  Committee 
Chairman  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Pla)  cut  the 
Navy  off  and  asked  Navy  witnesses  to  do 
more  homework  and  to  return  prepared  to 
answer  specifics  they  were  unable  to  discuss 
at  that  time.  For  instance,  the  Navy  had 
ruled  out  as  an  alternative  target  site  the 
Island  of  Mona,  midway  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  Cuba,  in  part  because  there  was  no  ra- 
dar equipment  for  command  and  control 
of  the  ship  and  aerial  bombardment  train- 
ing. But  Navy  witnesses  were  imable  then 
to  offer  any  figures  on  the  cost  Involved  or 
time  needed  to  set  up  the  required  radar 
and  telemetry  network.  The  Subcommittee 
also  asked  the  Navy  to  take  a  new  and 
thorough  look  at  the  possibility  of  using 
artificial  or  floating  Islands  as  targets,  and 
of  using  Navy  ships  for  the  rake  (spotting) 
stations  to  score  its  gunnery/bombing  ex- 
ercises. 

SENATOR    JACKSON    GETS    NO    NEW    DOPE 

Navy  officials  have  been  unwilling  to  dis- 
cuss the  results  of  any  such  analyses  prior  to 
making  the  data  available  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee.  But  no  mention 
whatever  of  artificial  or  floating  Island  alter- 
natives was  made  In  the  Navy's  7  July  reply  to 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wasb)  request 


of  19  June  for  a  full  report  on  the  Navy's 
use  of  and  plans  for  Culebra.  The  Navy's 
reply,  signed  by  Assistant  Navy  Secretary 
(I&L)  Frank  Sanders  and  made  available  to 
The  Journal  by  Senator  Jackson's  office, 
provides  virtually  no  new  Insight  on  the 
Culebra  issue. 

The  Navy's  reply  to  Senator  Jackson  dis- 
missed five  nearby  alternative  target  sites  on 
the  following  grounds : 

OTHER    ISLANDS   CONSIDERED 

ilfona  Island 

"1.  The  Island  Ues  in  the  middle  of  Mona 
Passage,  a  major  international  waterway  with 
an  average  dally  ship  coimt  of  17  ships  with- 
in a  50  mile  radius  of  the  island.  The  United 
States  is  presently  engaged  in  preliminary 
International  negotiations  with  respect  tc 
extending  territorial  waters  from  3  to  12 
miles.  Fundamental  to  the  U.S.  position  is 
that  the  straits  of  the  world  will  be  left  as 
high  seas.  Any  U.S.  proposal  to  restrict  Mona 
Passage  might  adversely  affect  the  U.S. 
negotiating  position. 

"2.  There  is  a  lack  of  reserved  air  space 
since  the  area  is  traversed  by  three  inter- 
national airways  with  Mona  Island  a  major 
intersection  for  reporting  purposes. 

"3.  Western  Puerto  Rico  does  not  have  a 
command  and  control  facility  comparable  to 
that  of  Roosevelt  Roads  In  the  east,  therefore, 
adequate  air /surf  ace  surveillance  and  warn- 
ing is  not  possible. 

"4.  The  flat  topography  would  make  dif- 
ficult the  installation  of  adequate  spotting 
facilities  and  profile  trackers." 
Isla  Desecheo 

"1.  Located  27  miles  northeastward  ol 
Mona  Island  and  12  miles  westward  of  Pun-ia 
Higuera,  Desecheo  is  a  small  Island  a  mile  In 
diameter.  Since  It  is  in  the  Mona  Passage, 
the  same  undesirable  international  waterway 
aspects  associated  with  Mona  Island  are 
present  here. 

"2.  As  with  Mona  Island  the  lack  of  re- 
served air  space  and  command  and  control 
facilities  is  also  present. 

"3.  The  size  of  the  island  is  not  sufficient 
to  locate  spotting  facilities  and  profile 
trackers. 

"4.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Medi- 
cal School  have  an  agreement  for  Joint  use 
of  the  Island  for  study  purposes." 
Isla  Palominos 

"1.  This  small  privately  owned  Island  Is 
located  In  the  Pajardo  Roadstead  only  6800 
yards  from  the  mainland  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
area  is  a  major  recreational  waterway  and 
includes  a  commercial  marina  on  Isla  Marina, 
760  yards  from  the  mainland.  The  footprints 
of  the  Inert  Walleye  missile  fired  at  Isla  Palo- 
minos would  fall  within  500  yards  of  this 
marina. 

"2.  The  Island  does  not  contain  sufficient 
land  mass  (1100  x  600  yards)  for  a  target 
impact  area. 

"3.  There  is  a  lack  of  suitable  reserved  air 
space  which  will  become  more  severe  with 
the  completion  oi  the  planned  Fajardo  com- 
mercial airport." 

Caya  Lobos 

"I.  This  privately  owned  Island  Is  located 
in  the  Fajardo  Roadstead  5300  yards  from 
the  mainland  in  the  same  recreational  water- 
way as  Isla  Palominos.  It  is  a  tourist  area 
and  contains  a  small  aircraft  landing  strip. 

"2.  The  footprints  of  an  Inert  Walleye 
missile  would  fall  within  300  yards  of  the 
mainland   and  would   Include  Cayo  Icacos. 

"3.  The  land  mass  (600  x  300  yards)  Is 
insufficient  for  a  target  Impact  area." 

/52a  Cafa  de  Muertos 
"1.  This  Island  is  5  miles  off  the  south 
central  coast  of  Puerto  Rico  mainland  and 
7  miles  from  the  city  of  Ponce,  a  major  ship- 
ping port  and  center  of  the  sugar  refining 
indiutry. 
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"2.  There  are  no  command  and  control 
facilities  to  provide  surveillance  and  warning. 

"3.  The  land  mass  of  the  island  ( 1 V4  *  V4 
miles)  Is  Insufficient  to  locate  spotting  sta- 
tions and  profile  trackers.  Additional  land  in 
the  vicinity  would  be  required." 

OTHER   DEVELOPMENTS 

Other  developments  have  been  breaking 
fast  on  the  Culebra  issue: 

The  New  York  Times  in  a  lead  editorial 
of  10  July  asked:  "Can  anyone  really  believe 
that  the  only  suitable  target  area  in  the 
entire  Atlantic  Ocean  for  testing  a  new  gen- 
eration of  guided  missiles  and  glide  bombs 
is  a  7,000-acre  Island  off  Puerto  Rico  which 
726  Americans  call  home?  ...  It  would  be 
a  salutary  example  of  what  one  likes  to  think 
the  United  States  U  all  about  if  the  might- 
iest Navy  in  the  world  now  decided  on  Its 
own  to  weigh  anchor  and  go  elsewhere  to 
explode  Its  new  arsenal,  leaving  726  Islanders 
in  peace  and  quiet." 

The  Washington  Post  in  an  editorial  of 
14  July  said:  "It  is  time  that  high  level 
attention  be  paid  to  the  controversy  over 
Culebra.  .  .  .  Repercussions  from  this  use 
of  an  inhabited  Uland  as  a  target  have 
spread  far  beyond  Culebra  itself.  Many  Puerto 
Rlcans  see  in  It  evidence  of  a  general  lack 
of  sensitivity  in  Washington  to  common- 
wealth problems  .  .  .  relations  between  Wash- 
ington and  San  Juan  are  enormously  influ- 
ential in  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  Even  though  the  Navy  finds  Culebra 
a  convenient  area  for  training  operations,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  as  a  nation  to  get  into 
the  posture  of  putting  bombs  ahead  of  peo- 
ple." 

A  new  York  film  company  has  shot  10  hours 
of  documentary  film  on  Culebra.  Including 
scenes  of  Navy  ships  firing  against  the  Island 
(reportedly,  the  Navy  had  denied  such  per- 
mission to  CBS  and  NBC  news) ,  and  plans  to 
distill  this  footage  into  a  one-hoiu-  documen- 
tary in  time  for  the  HASC  hearings  and  for 
sale  to  a  nationwide  TV  network. 

WHITE  HOUSE  INTEBESTED? 

White  House  interest  in  the  Culebran  Is- 
sue peaked  on  July  when  Presidential  Coun- 
selor Bryce  Harlow  visited  Puerto  Rico  for 
a  "routine"  Independence  Day  ceremony. 
Commissioner  Jorge  Cordova  told  the  Jour- 
nal he  discussed  the  Culebra  issue  then  with 
Harlow  (Who  also  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
White  House  Exce-ss  Property  Committee) 
for  15  to  30  minutes.  Cordova  said  Harlow 
apparently  had  not  been  aware  of  the  Cule- 
bra problem  "other  than  as  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  reader."  Cordova  said  also  he  had 
not  heard  from  any  White  House  official  since 
(or  before)  about  the  Culebra  problem — not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  on  11  June  HASC 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Charles  E.  Bennett 
(D-Fla.)  said:  "The  White  Houee  itself 
ought  to  be  Involved  ...  at  least  an  offer 
to  the  White  House  to  become  Involved  in 
this  decision  Is  a  wise  course  of  action  for 
the  committee  to  take.  ...  We  will  submit 
the  evidence  to  whomever  will  look  at  it  In 
the  White  House  and  discuss  It  with  the 
highest  level  of  our  government  and  try  to 
see  If  they  can  resolve  it  In  some  man- 
ner. .  ,  .  This  is  government  In  the  open." 

(From  the  Armed  Forces  Journal, 
July  26,  1970) 
Natt  Calls  Culebra  "Irkeplaceablk" — 
Lairo  Sats  Reevalitatb 
(By  Bruce  Cossaboom) 
The  fate  of  Culebra  Is  stUl  up  In  the  air, 
as  the  Hotise  Armed  Services   Real   Estate 
Subcommittee  has  held  Its  last  public  hear- 
ing on  the  Navy's  study  of  possible  alterna- 
tives to  Culebra  as  the  "keystone"  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  Weapons  range. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett (D-Fla.) — at  its  conclusion — announced 
that  the  panel  "will  have  an  adjourned  meet- 


ing at  some  later  date  to  resolve  what  we  will 
do  about  this  thing." 

But  it  appears  that  the  hearts  of  the  Sub- 
committee are  with  the  Navy. 

The  members  did  not  seriously  question  at 
the  hearing  the  Navy's  contention  that  Cule- 
bra Is  "Irreplaceable"  and  that  it  had  Investi- 
gated "every  conceivable  alternative"  and 
found  none  which  could  be  acceptable. 

Chairman  Bennett  did  say :  "There  are  Just 
many  places  in  the  U.S.  where  people  make 
sacrifices  much  greater  than  the  people  of 
CvUebra  are  being  asked  to  make.  They 
should  not  be  asked  to  make  these  sacrifices 
unless  the  Navy  really  does  need  this  for  the 
national  defense  of  our  country." 

And:  "It  still  remains  if  the  Navy  really 
doesn't  need  this  range,  the  Navy  shouldn't 
have  it.  And  that  Is  the  thing  we  have  to  de- 
cide. We  have  to  decide  whether  the  Navy 
needs  it  or  not." 

The  Navy  seeks  to  acquire  a  new  non- 
babitatlon  easement  on  Culebra's  eastern 
trip  for  safety  zones — an  easement  which 
would  leave  about  one-third  of  their  island 
for  the  Culebrans'  use. 

If  the  Subcommittee  makes  its  decision  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
Navy  at  the  hearings,  it  could  hardly  rule 
against  the  Navy. 

The  adversary  proceeding  atmosphere 
which  characterized  Chairman  Bennett's 
confrontation  with  both  Culebrans  and  Navy 
officials  at  the  10-11  June  hearings  changed 
dramatically   In   the  second-round   hearing 

17  Jvdy. 

The  devil's  advocate  sounded  more  like  the 
witness'  coach. 

THE  navy's  STATEMENTS 

The  witness,  Joseph  A.  Grimes.  Jr..  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
brotight  two  different  statements  to  the  hear- 
ing. He  read  the  shorter  one — a  six-page  gen- 
eral discussion  of  why  the  Navy  needs  an  At- 
lantic Range,  why  the  range  is  located  where 
It  Is.  and  why  Culebra  is  an  essential  part  of 
that  range — In  open  session. 

The  longer  statement — 11  pages  going  into 
a  little  more  detail  on  four  major  alterna- 
tives (and  dismissing  all  the  rest  of  the 
hundreds  of  Islands  in  the  nearby  Caribbean 
basin  as  "too  small"  or  "too  far") — was  not 
read  at  all  by  Grimes  but  was  distributed 
to  the  Subcommittee  members  at  the  start 
of  the  hearing.  The  Journal  obtained  a  copy 
afterward. 

But  based  on  either  statement,  there  was 
remarkably  little  questioning  on  the  alterna- 
tives by  Subcommittee  members. 

Grimes  discussed  briefly  why  Mona,  De- 
secheo, Isla  Caja  de  Muertos,  Isla  Palominas, 
Cayo  Lobos,  and  Vieques  do  not  fit  the  bill — 
ground  that  had  already  been  sketchlly  cov- 
ered at  the  first  hearing.  Nor  was  Grimes' 
statement  much  of  an  expansion  of  the  "full 
report"  asked  of  the  Navy  and  received  by 
Senator  Henry  Jackson   (D-Wash)    (Journal 

18  July). 

OVERKILL    ON    AN    ALTERNATIVE 

The  only  new  alternative  raised  and  given 
any  attention  in  the  questioning — Virgin 
Gorda — was  tossed  out  at  the  outset  of  the 
questioning  by  Chairman  Bennett,  who  noted 
that  It  had  been  suggested  by  a  Journal 
reader. 

Chairman  Bennett  and  witness  Orlmes 
teamed  up  for  the  better  part  of  five  minutes 
to  rule  out  the  Virgin  Gorda  proposal  (some 
10  separate  objections  were  raised  against  It) 
with  much  the  same  data  printed  In  The 
Journal  18  July  ("Journal  Alternative  Won't 
Hack  If)  and  already  given  to  Bennett  by 
Tlie  Journal. 

THE    ANSWERS    HAVE   VAKIED 

Puerto  Rico's  Resident  Commissioner  Jorge 
Cordova — a  nonvoting  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee— did  press  the  Navy  for  replies 
to  questions  asked  repeatedly  and  never  more 
than  cursorily  answered. 


At  one  point,  questioning  Orlmes,  Cordova 
remarked:  "The  answers  .  .  .  have  varied 
from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Grimes,  that  Is  why 
I  want  to  clear  It  up."  The  renuu-k  was  spe- 
cifically addressed  to  the  size  of  the  bombs 
being  dropped  in  the  area  and  whether  they 
were  "live"  bombs,  but  It  could  equally  ap- 
propriately have  been  applied  to  most  of 
the  subjects  covered. 

Apparently  SecDef  Melvln  Laird  hasnt 
been  satisfied  with  the  Navy's  answers,  either. 
The  San  Juan  Star  has  quoted  Oovemw  Luis 
Perre's  announcement  of  a  telephone  conver- 
sation he  had  with  Laird:  "The  Secretary  of 
Defense  personally  assured  me  today  (15 
July]  that  because  of  my  efforts  he  has 
ordered  Naval  authorities  to  make  an  imme- 
diate re-evaluation  of  the  Culebra  situation." 
Perre  said  Laird  had  promised  to  call  him 
upon  completion  of  the  study,  expected  in 
about  a  week's  time.  No  announcement  of 
the  second  call  had  been  made  as  of  Journal 
presstlme. 

On  another  tack.  Commissioner  Cordova 
developed  an  illuminating  comparison  of  the 
Atlantic  and  PacUlc  neet  Weapons  Ranges, 
with  the  Pacific  range  clearly,  in  Mr.  Grimes' 
estimation,  coming  in  second-best.  Appar- 
ently no  Island — or,  at  least,  no  available 
Island — in  the  Pacific  range  offers  the  "ideal" 
features  the  Navy  desires  on  Culebra,  and 
the  Navy  has  had  to  "make  do"  with  less  (a 
course  they  reject  for  the  Atlantic  range) . 

THE  VIEQUES  TRADE-OPF 

Grimes'  longer  statement  for  the  record 
ruled  out  one  early  proposal  for  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  expanding  Culebra  Walleye  range 
simply  by  misstating  it.  Puerto  Rico  Gov- 
ernor Luis  Perre  suggested  to  The  Jotimal 
on  Culebra  (23  '26  May)  that,  since  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  already  use  Vieques'  east- 
em  2^  miles  for  naval  gunfire  targets,  the 
next  three  miles  Inland  for  a  Marine  land- 
ing/maneuver area,  and  Vieques'  western  end 
for  an  Inert  naval  ammo  depot,  the  Navy 
might  move  the  Vieques  ammo  dump  to  Cul- 
ebra, the  Marine  maneuver  area  to  the  west- 
em  end  of  Vieques,  and  use  the  freed  area 
on  Vieques'  eastern  tip  for  Its  new  Walleye 
targets. 

A  CINCLNTFLT  spokesman  later  told  The 
Journal  that  the  big  objection  to  this  trade- 
off Is  that  the  western  end  of  Vieques  doesnt 
have  beaches  as  suitable  as  those  on  the 
Island's  eastern  tip  for  marine  amphibious 
training. 

But  Grimes  ruled  out  the  Vieques  alterna- 
tive by  erroneously  restating  the  proposal. 
He  said:  "The  eastern  end  of  Vieques  has 
been  mentioned  as  an  alternative  Walleye 
target.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
other  targets  in  the  air-to-ground  target 
sub-area  to  the  east  of  Culebra  be  moved  to 
the  eastern  end  of  Vieques.  What  these  sug- 
gestions fall  to  recognize  is  that  the  eastern 
end  of  Vieques  is  already  one  of  the  three 
air-to-ground  target  sub-areas  in  the  Cul- 
ebra Vieques  complex.  Furthermore,  the 
Vieques  impact  area  is  more  restricted  than 
the  two  sub-areas  near  Culebra  because 
safety  regulations  do  not  permit  simultane- 
ous amphibious  landings,  artillery  fire  and 
air-to-ground  ordnance  delivery  unless  these 
operations  are  part  of  a  coordinated  exer- 
cise." 

No  mention  whatever  was  made  of  the 
Vleques-Culebra  switch  as  It  was  spelled  out 
by  Governor  Perre. 

THREE  KET  ISSTTES 

The  hearing  also  failed  to  produce  any 
discussion — much  less  answers — on  three  key 
issues  raised  by  The  Journal  18  July: 

(1)  Where  will  the  Atlantic  fleet  fire  new 
guided  missiles  and  glide  bombs  whose  "foot- 
prints" are  larger  than  the  Walleye's  or 
Hobo's — i.e.  missiles  which  cannot  be  fired  on 
the  Culebrlta  target  complex  within  the 
Navy's  proposed  new  safety  easement  on 
Culebra? 
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(2)  Could  the  Navy  use  the  targets  re- 
quired for  these  larger-Iootprlnt  weapons  for 
the  Walleye  and  Hobo  glide  bomb  training 
now  planned  for  Culebrlta — thus  obviating 
the  need  for  new  safety  easements  on  Cule- 
bra's  eastern  peninsula? 

(3 )  Where  would  the  Navy,  under  its  Cule- 
bra  contingency  plan,  conduct  Atlantic  Fleet 
gunnery  and  air-to-ground  training  in  the 
event  that  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court 
precludes  continued  use  of — or  expanded  op- 
erations on — Culebra?  How  much  would  At- 
lantic Fleet  training  really  be  degraded  using 
such  contingency  targets,  and  what  would 
the  resulting  Inefficiency  cost,  both  In  dol- 
lars and  In  fleet  readiness? 

But  the  biggest  unanswered  question  of  all 
involved  something  brought  up  at  the  first 
hearing,  but  never  mentioned  at  the  second. 

The  Subcommittee  In  early  June  had  asked 
the  Navy  to  take  a  new  and  thorough  look  at 
th«  possibility  of  using  artificial  or  floating 
islands  as  targets,  and  of  using  Navy  ships  for 
the  rake  -potung)  staUons  to  score  Its  gun- 
nery/bombing exercises. 

An  "Island  builder"  offered — by  telegram 
seat  at  Bennett's  suggestion  late  last  week  to 
Navy  Secretary  John  Chafee — to  make  a  feasi- 
bility study  for  an  artificial  Island  In  the 
general  vicinity  of  Roosevelt  Roads  with  the 
necessary  mass  and  contours. 

At  one  point  In  the  17  July  hearing,  Grimes 
made  Culebra  sound  so  Important  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  Atl&nUc  Fleet  Weapons  Range 
that  If  it  didn't  exist  It  would  have  to  be 
Invented. 

But  the  possibility  of  "Inventing"  artificial 
islands  or  floating  targets  and  rake  stations 
simply  wasn't  addressed. 

In  closing  the  hearings,  Bennett  castigated 
the  press,  calling  much  of  what  has  lieen 
written  about  Culebra  "distressing"  and  "in- 
accurate." Bennett  has  said  he  feels  the 
charges  against  the  Navy  were  not  substan- 
tiated by  what  he  personally  experienced  on 
his  visit  to  Culebra,  when  the  Navy  provided 
him  with  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  ef- 
fects of  their  firings. 

But  Commissioner  Cordova  summed  up  hla 
feelings  on  that  subject  In  one  last  statement 
before  adjournment:  "I'm  not  at  all  satisfied 
that  on  our  own  short  trip  to  Culebra  we  re- 
ceived any  idea  of  what  may  go  on  there  when 
Culebra  Is  being  used  as  a  weapons  range. .  . . 
I  am  far  from  {>er8uaded  from  what  little  we 
saw  and  heard  that  the  complaints  are  neces- 
sarily unfounded.  I  fear  that  we  Just  didn't 
have  the  opportunity  to  bear  what  actually 
goes  on." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  I.  too,  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  on  what  he  has 
done.  As  I  imderstand,  he  is  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  I  am  introducing 
an  amendment  today,  to  be  printed.  I  am 
not  calling  it  up  at  this  time,  because 
Senator  Jackson's  subcommittee  is  in- 
vestigating the  matter,  and  hopefully  will 
be  able  to  persuade  the  Navy  without  our 
passage  of  this  legislation  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  island  of  Culebra. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  thrust  of  the 
amendment  Ls  that  it  would  remove  the 
Navy  from  that  area,  and  stop  the  kind 
of  firing  which,  as  I  understand,  has  re- 
sulted in  enormous  damage  to  the  Cule- 
brans'  property  and  in  some  deaths;  Is 
that  correct?  « 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
not  Just   the   thrust;    the   amendment 


would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  island  of 
Culebra  for  either  sea  or  air  bombard- 
ment purposes  or  practices  by  the  Navy. 

I  might  say  not  only  have  some  in- 
dividuals been  killed,  but  in  early  June. 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Perre, 
was  out  in  his  boat  nearby,  and  almost 
got  hit  by  one  of  the  Navy  shells,  which 
landed  right  near  his  boat. 

I  am  sure  that  brought  home  to  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  rather  dramat- 
ically the  need  for  some  change  in  this 
situation.  He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  work  this  thing 
out  and  get  the  island  of  Culebra  given 
back  to  the  Puerto  Rican  people  and  the 
Culebrans. 

These  are  American  citizens,  I  might 
point  out,  whom  we  are  firing  around 
and  about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  It  is  shocking 
and  scandalous  that  any  human  beings, 
certainly  not  only  American  citizens  but 
any  human  beings,  should  be  endangered 
and  their  lives  lost  by  practice  firing 
from  our  Navy. 

It  was  my  imderstanding.  from  the  ex- 
perience that  I  have  had  in  the  military — 
which  is  limited  to  5  years  in  World  War 
n— that  great  care  was  taken  in  all  kinds 
of  practice  firing,  to  make  sure  there  was 
no  possible  danger  to  life  or  limb  of  any 
soldier  or  sailor  or  anyone  else  who  could 
be  Involved,  certainly  any  civilian. 

The  fact  that  this  has  resulted  in  death 
of  some  persons  and  a  real  threat  to  the 
life  of  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
most  shocking,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  performed  great 
service  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  if  there  is  no  satisfactory  recon- 
ciliation by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  others,  the  Senator  will  press 
this  matter  to  a  vote.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  should  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  unless  we  can  work  it  out  on 
some  kind  of  negotiated  basis. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  say  to  him  that  I  do 
intend  to  press  the  issue. 

I  am  ofifering  this  amendment  today 
to  afford  a  chance  for  negotiation.  But  I 
think  it  is  time  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  acted  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  £is  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs>  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes  >. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  New  York  for 
his  thorough,  careful,  and  painstaking 
analysis  of  a  difficult  and  emotional  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  Puerto  Rico. 

I  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
situation  in  Culebra.  I  know  of  the  dif- 
ficulty that  the  residents  of  that  island 
and  that  area  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  had  with  this  problem.  I  know  of 
the  deep  concern  that  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  distinguished  Luis  Ferre, 
has  had  over  this  situation. 


I  also  know  of  the  efforts  he  has  made 
to  try  to  find  an  alternative  to  the  use 
of  (Culebra  for  these  purposes.  I  commend 
our  colleague  from  New  York  for  his 
thorough  appraisal  of  the  situation,  and 
Join  with  him  in  urging  that  there  be 
an  early  favorable  disposition  of  this 
problem,  and  to  support  Governor  Ferre 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  I  Join  him  in  his 
comments  with  reference  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico.  The  (jovemor  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  p>atient  and  per- 
sistent on  this  subject,  as  have  many 
other  leaders  in  Puerto  Rico. 

This  has  been  a  longstanding  prob- 
lem. It  has  deeply  troubled  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  the  people  who 
reside  on  the  island  of  Culebra,  and  I 
think  It  has  reached  the  point  now  where 
futher  negotiations  without  pressure 
from  Congress  will  not  resolve  the  matter 
with  the  Navy.  We  have  made  every  kind 
of  approach  to  the  Pentagon  and  to  the 
Navy  Department  over  a  period  of  years, 
striving  to  get  them  to  agree  that  they 
should  suspend  these  operations  of  the 
Navy.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  net  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  Navy  is  now  mak- 
ing a  proposal  to  exi>and  the  area  they 
control  on  the  island,  adding  about  one- 
third  of  the  island. 

We  have  pointed  out  many  difficulties 
that  have  occurred — some  deaths,  shells 
falling  near  children  swimming  at  the 
beaches.  It  is  an  intolerable  situation, 
and  it  must  be  ended. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  will  be 
able  to  work  this  matter  out  in  the  sev- 
eral weeks  ahead,  because  time  is  nm- 
nlng  short,  and  I  intend  to  offer  this 
amendment  this  year,  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  have  Congress  face  the 
responsibility  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
when  the  Senator  from  New  York  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  the  shelling  of 
Culebra,  near  Puerto  Rico.  I  intend  to 
support  his  smiendment. 

The  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  called 
upon  me  yesterday  and  described  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  significance  of  this 
matter.  The  very  least  our  Government 
should  do  would  be  to  enter  into  serious 
negotiations  about  giving  up  the  shell- 
ing of  this  important  island,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Puerto  Rico  Is  overpopulated.  It 
Is  a  small  island  itself  and  Culebra  is 
smaller.  I  believe  there  are  only  6,000 
acres  on  the  Island  of  Culebra. 

I  believe  that  our  Navy  has  been  re- 
miss in  not  seeking  to  find  some  alter- 
native to  the  use  of  this  island,  which 
hsts  nearly  1.000  inhabitants,  and  to  find 
some  alternative  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
ticing its  gunfire. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unsinlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Rafael  Hernandez 
Colon.  Presidoit  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 
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Augutt  11,  1970. 

Hon.  WnXlAM  J.  POLBRICHI, 

Senator.  U.S.  Capitol, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico, 
I  urge  and  request  yoxir  support  of  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  17123  to  stop  further 
naval  sheUlng  and  bombing  of  the  Inhabited 
island  of  Culebra. 

The  shelling  has  produced  a  human  and 
political  problem  of  the  utmost  gravity  in 
Culebra  and  Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rlc&ns  are 
unanimous  In  believing  that  the  sheUing 
should  stop,  In  the  Intereet  of  the  CiUebrans 
and  of  continued  warm  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Moreov«r,  there  Is  consider- 
able e\-ldenoe  that  superior  alternative  sites 
which  are  uninhabited  are  available  for  such 
shelling  which  would  obvlat*  such  a  serious 
human  and  political  problem.  I  therefore 
strongly  request  your  support  for  the  pro- 
posed addition  of  a  new  section  607  being 
introduced  by  Senators  Goodell  and  Grans- 
ton,  which  would  prohibit  use  of  UjS.  mil- 
itary resources  for  such  bombing  and  shell- 
ing. 

Rafael  Hernaitoez  Colon. 
President  of  the  Seriate, 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  give  very  serious  considera- 
tion to  Senator  Goodell's  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
tiny  island  of  Cmiebra,  located  20  miles 
east  of  Puerto  Rico,  has  been  subject  to 
periodic  shelling  and  bombardment  exer- 
cises. The  bombing  is  being  done  by  the 
U.S.  Navy.  The  people  whose  lives  are 
being  disrupted,  and  occasionally  threat- 
ened, by  these  activities  are  American 
citizens.  These  726  American  citizens 
have  vehemently  protested  the  Navy's 
actinties  and  I  Join  their  protest. 

The  Navy  has  stated  that  conditions  on 
Culebra  represent  optimum  opportuni- 
ties to  simulate  wartime  operations.  For 
over  30  years  the  Navy  has  conducted 
operations  on  this  island,  and  at  the 
present  time  plans  are  underway  to  ac- 
quire by  right  of  eminent  domain  an- 
other third  of  the  island.  This  planned 
acquisition,  added  to  the  land  the  Navy 
already  utilizes,  would  leave  one-third  of 
the  island  to  the  inhabitants. 

Five  thousand  sorties  were  executed 
last  year,  and  9,000  are  planned  for  this 
year.  If  such  operations  are  deemed  es- 
sential by  the  Navy,  uninhabited  islands 
in  tiie  vicinity  are  a  preferable  alterna- 
tive. Two  such  islands  off  the  west  coast 
of  Puerto  Rico  are  currently  available  as 
an  alternative  to  Culebra. 

Why  must  lives  be  threatened,  endan- 
gered and  disrupted  by  such  dangerous 
operations  when  other  islands  in  the  area 
are  available?  The  Inhabitants  of  this 
tiny  island  have  continued  to  suffer  these 
many  years  from  the  Navy's  presence. 
It  it  time  to  alleviate  this  suffering  and 
terminate  the  Navy's  operations  there. 

For  example,  it  has  been  documented 
that  as  a  result  of  these  (^jeratlons,  the 
fishing  industry  has  deteriorated,  tour- 
ism and  industrisd  development  have  been 
restricted,  and  the  ecology  of  the  island 
has  suffered  adversely.  In  addition,  lives 
are  continually  threatened.  Not  long  ago, 
an  errant  Navy  shell  almost  killed  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  who  was  sun- 
ning himself  on  a  boat  off  Flamingo 
Beach. 

There  is  no  need  to  document  further 
the  disruption  which  has  taken  place  on 
that  island.  Alternative,  uninhabited  is- 


lands in  the  vicinity  exist.  They  should 
be  utilized. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  , 
in  cosponsoring  the  amendment  to  HJi. 
17123  which  would  terminate  the  bom- 
bardment of  Culebra  and  allow  the  cit- 
izens to  live  in  peace.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 


THE  NAVY'S  CONTINUING  USE  OP 
THE  ISLAND  OF  CULEBRA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Goodell). 

On  July  14  of  this  year,  I  told  the 
Senate  that  I  hoped  the  Navy  would 
undertake  an  immediate  review  of  the 
alternatives  to  the  continued  use  of  the 
island  of  Culebra.  I  said: 

If  the  Navy  does  not  act  In  the  matter. 
I  believe  that  the  U.S.  (ingress  must. 

Unfortunately  the  Navy  has  not  acted. 
Although  It  asserted  that  it  has  studied 
"every  conceivable"  alternative  site  to 
Culebra,  it  has  never  made  its  studies 
public.  And  it  has  admitted  that  it  has 
not  considered  the  possibility  of  using 
manmade  islands  or  contoured  floating 
platforms. 

The  use  of  Culebra  as  a  target  area 
has  subjected  the  more  than  700  resi- 
dents of  that  island  to  constant  noise 
pollution  and  constant  fear  of  Injury, 
This  alone  should  convince  the  Navy  to 
seek  an  alternative  target  site.  But  the 
Navy  policy  has  an  impact  far  bejrond 
CWebra  itself.  In  Puerto  Rico,  where  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  are  a  vital 
and  sensitive  issue,  the  Navy's  actions 
have  been  criticized  by  every  political 
force.  CJontinued  disregard  to  Puerto 
Rican  views  on  Culebra  could  lead  to 
hostility  against  all  VS.  bases  in  the 
Commonwealth,  including  the  $300  mil- 
lion installation  at  Roosevelt  Roads. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  Congress  must 
act  now.  Indeed,  I  think  we  should  con- 
sider going  beyond  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  study  the  possibility  to  estab- 
lishing a  national  park  on  Culebra  to 
perserve  the  natural  condition  and 
beauty  of  the  island. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AAL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL  H  TO  THE 
TREATY  FOR  THE  PROHIBITION 
OF  NUCXEAR  WEAPONS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA,  AND  A  TAX  CONVEN- 
TION WITH  BELGIUM— REMOVAL 
OP  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a*  In  executive  session,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  H, 
91st  Congress,  second  session,  additional 
protocol  n  to  the  Treaty  of  the  Prohi- 


bition of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America;  and  Executive  I,  91st  Congress. 
second  session,  a  tax  convention  with 
Belgium,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  to- 
day by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  smd  that  the  protocol  and  con- 
vention, together  with  the  President's 
messages,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sages be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  messages  from  the  President  are 
as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Additional  Pro- 
tocol n  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin  America, 
with  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification. 
The  Additional  Protocol  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  on  April  1, 
1968. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I 
transmit  also  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Protocol  and 
a  copy  of  the  Treaty  to  which  it  relates. 

The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  in  Latin  America,  done  at 
Mexico  C!ity  Pebruan'  14,  1967,  Is  the 
first  successful  attempt  to  create  a  nu- 
clear free  zone  in  a  populated  region  of 
the  world.  The  Treaty  is  limited  to  states 
located  in  the  Latin  American  region  and 
is  already  in  force  among  16  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations. 

Additional  Protocol  n  is  designed  for 
nuclear-weapon  states,  which  are  not  el- 
igible to  sign  the  Treaty  itself.  It  caJls 
upon  them  to  respect  the  denuclearized 
status  of  Latin  America,  not  to  contribute 
to  violation  of  the  Treaty,  and  not  to  use 
or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  Treaty  parties. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  assume  these  obligations  to- 
ward the  Latin  American  countries 
bound  by  the  Treaty.  By  creating  this 
nuclear-free  zone  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  have  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  peace  and  security  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Ratification  by 
the  United  States  of  Additional  Proto- 
col n  would  not  only  Indicate  our  sup- 
port for  the  Latin  American  nuclear-free 
zone  but  would  reinforce  our  other  arms 
control  efforts  such  as  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  Ad- 
ditional Protocol  n  and  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  subject  to  the 
statement  which  accompanies  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State.  That 
statement,  which  Is  similar  to  the  one 
made  by  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
signature,  expresses  our  understanding 
concerning  territories  and  territorial 
claims,  transit  and  transport  privileges, 
non-use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  defi- 
nition of  "nuclear  weapons."  The  state- 
ment also  reaffirms  our  willingness  to 
make  available  nuclear  explosion  services 
for  peaceful  purjxjses  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis  under  appropriate  Interna- 
tional arrangements. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  13.  1970. 
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To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  tulvlce 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Brussels 
on  July  9. 1970. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate.  I 
transmit  also  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  convention. 
The  existing  income-tax  convention 
of  October  28.  1948  with  Belgium,  as 
modified  by  supplementary  conventions 
of  September  9.  1952.  and  August  22. 
1957.  and  by  the  protocol  of  May  21. 
1965.  would  be  terminated  and  replaced 
by  the  new  convention  upon  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  latter. 

In  revising  the  existing  convention, 
as  modified,  it  has  been  possible  to  in- 
corporate in  a  single  comprehensive 
convention  provisions  which  reflect 
changes  in  the  internal  tax  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Belgium.  The  re- 
vised convention,  while  following  in 
general  the  pattern  of  bilateral  income- 
tax  conventions  now  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  a  number  of  other 
coimtries.  reflect  in  particular  certain 
tax  treaty  policies  established  in  recent 
revisions  of  such  conventions  with 
Prance,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  Kingdom.  More- 
over, the  revised  provisions  reflect,  to  the 
extent  that  policy  and  technical  consid- 
erations permit,  the  model  income-tax 
convention  published  by  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment. 

As  in  the  cases  of  other  income-tax 
conventions  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
visions in  the  new  convention  with  Bel- 
gium that  are  of  special  interest  include 
those  which  relate  to  commercial  and 
industrial  profits,  dividends,  interest, 
royalties,  and  capital  gains.  The  revised 
provisions  regarding  social  security  pay- 
ments, governmental  salaries  and  similar 
remuneration,  income  from  teaching 
and  research  and  other  personal  serv- 
ices, and  exemptions  to  which  stu- 
dents and  trainees  are  entiUed  should 
also  be  of  particular  interest. 

The  maximum  15  percent  rate  of  tax 
at  source  on  dividends,  as  provided  in 
the  existing  convention,  is  retained  in 
the  new  convention.  The  15  percent  rate 
of  tax  at  source  on  interest,  as  provided 
in  the  existing  convention.  Is  retained 
as  a  general  rule  in  the  new  convention, 
but  interest  arising  from  commercial 
credit  or  on  interbank  transactions  is 
exempted  from  tax.  The  provision  of  the 
existing  convention  grsmting  an  exemp- 
tion from  tax  In  the  source  ooimtry  to 
royalties  derived  from  sources  within 
one  of  the  countries  by  a  resident  of  the 
other  country  is  retained  in  the  new  con- 
vention. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
convention. 

Richard  Nixon.' 
The  White  House.  August  13.  1970. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  iHJl.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  inform  Senators,  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachi'setts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  myself,  that  we  plan  to 
call  up  amendment  No.  821  on  the  ABM 
sjrstem  at  an  early  date.  As  soon  as  we 
can  reach  agreement  as  to  a  proper  time, 
we  plan  to  move  promptly  to  a  vote. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  set  forth 
again  my  view  that  this  proposal  which 
my  distin^ished  colleague  has  submitted 
and  which  I  have  joined  at  this  time  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  In  cosponsoring  well  satisfies  the 
principal  objectives  of  both  those  in- 
clined to  support  ABM  deployment  and 
those  inclined  to  oppose  it. 

The  amendment  Itself  is  extremely 
simple.  It  reads: 

Funds  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
the  procurement  of  antl-balllstlc  missile  de- 
fenses may  be  used  only  for  defense  of  stra- 
tegic forces  deployed  at  Grand  Porks  Air 
Force  Base.  North  Dakota  and  Malmstrom 
Air  Force  Base.  Montana. 

The  amendment  leaves  intact  every 
dollar  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  work  on  ABM.  It  authorizes  precisely 
the  same  rate  of  production  on  ABM 
components.  It  provides  accordingly  the 
full  momentum  of  an  on-going  ABM  pro- 
gram, and  of  a  growing  capability  to  ex- 
pand the  system's  deployment  should 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  fail. 

The  amendment  grants  broad  latitude 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  meet 
the  projected  threat  to  our  deterrent.  It 
in  no  way  Inhibits  the  technology  or  the 
scale  of  deployment,  but  requires  only 
that  any  such  deployment  take  place  at 
the  two  sites  already  authorized,  Malm- 
strom Air  Force  Base  and  Grank  Forks 
Air  Force  Base.  Thus,  the  Department 
can  do  exactly  what  a  number  of  experts 
familiar  with  the  Safegiiard  system  have 
suggested,  namely,  establish  defense  in 
depth  at  the  first  two  sites  rather  than  a 
thinner  defense  at  three  or  four  sites.  By 
installing  additional  radar  and  computer 
capability  together  with  additional  inter- 
ceptors at  Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks, 
the  system  can  attain  a  significant  im- 
provement In  the  phase  I  capability  to 
protect  the  Minuteman  force.  The  exact 
manner  and  degree  of  this  improved  ca- 
pability is  left  for  determination  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Using  existing 
technology,  the  Department  might 
choose  to  deploy  one  additional  missile 
site  radar  and  related  elements  to 
achieve  a  significant  increase  in  phase  I 
capability  at  no  greater  cost  than  the 


proposed  Whiteman  deplojmient.  It 
might  choose  to  begin  Installing  two  mis- 
sile site  radars  which  would  provide  vir- 
tually the  sttme  number  of  surviving 
Minuteman  as  the  phase  I  deployment 
or  it  might  accelerate  work  on  advanced 
radars  to  supplement  the  first  two  MSR's 
scheduled  for  the  phase  I  sites.  The  lat- 
ter option  is  the  one  many  of  us  prefer 
and  in  the  long  run  might  provide  sub- 
stantially superior  hard-point  capability. 
The  important  point  is  simple;  the 
concept  of  defense  in  depth  at  the  phase 
I  sites  woxild  permit  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  establish  progressively  heav- 
ier protection  for  the  Minutemtm  silos 
in  that  tirea.  It  would  go  far  toward 
meeting  the  possible  strategic  threat  of  a 
growing  Soviet  offense  and  would  clearly 
authorize  suflBcient  production  and  de- 
ployment momentum  to  bolster  our  dip- 
lomatic position  in  SALT. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  this 
proposal  is  the  logical  culmination  of  the 
series  of  votes  we  have  taken  on  ABM. 
Those  who  supported  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment voiced  the  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  needed  only  an  active  pro- 
gram and  did  not  require  the  proposed 
deployment  of  an  operational  system. 
Those  who  voted  for  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  expressed  their  considered 
judgment  that  the  United  States  needs 
nothing  beyond  phase  I  deployment 
which  has  been  authorized:  they  ex- 
plicitly indicated  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve phase  n  as  proposed  should  be  in- 
stalled at  this  time. 

I  am  sure  that  all  those  who  supported 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  will  recog- 
nize that  since  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
did  not  share  their  judgment,  this  pro- 
posal represents  a  constructive  middle 
ground  between  stopping  the  system  at 
phase  I  and  proceeding  with  the  pro- 
posed phase  n  deployment. 

As  I  made  clear  in  announcing  my 
decision  to  oppose  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  I  have  concluded  that  we  do 
need  a  dynamic  ABM  program  to  sup- 
port the  SALT  negotiations;  however,  my 
consultations  with  the  American  delega- 
tion in  Vienna  have  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  intensified  work  at  the  phase  I 
sites — short  of  the  full  phase  n  proposal 
to  which  the  backers  of  Cooper-Hart 
objected — will  provide  ample  momentum 
to  support  our  negotiators. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  Brooke-Mc- 
Intyre  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho).  What  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inqtiiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  an  amendment 
to  the  present  bill  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nothing 
but  the  committee  substitute  for  the  bill. 
The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  it  be  in 
order  to  ask  for  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  until 
the  committee  substitute  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  it  be  In  or- 
der to  ask  for  agreement  on  the  commit- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  my  question 
still  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  wait  imtil 
the  Senator  has  finished. 


GRANTING  THE  CONSENT  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  STATES  OF  NEW  JER- 
SEY  AND  NEW  YORK  FOR  CER- 
TAIN AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
WATERFRONT  COMMISSION  COM- 
PACT—REREFERRAL  OF  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  222  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  222  at  this  time  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  a  period  of  30  days,  exclusive 
of  any  days  on  which  the  Senate  is  not 
in  session,  and  shall  again  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the 
purposes  previously  mentioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 


component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  pmposes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  is 
my  previous  question  still  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  and  Mr. 
PROXMIRE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  but  before  I  do  so,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  he 
knows  full  well  that  the  acting  majority 
leader  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  does  not 
intend  to  permit  the  committee  substi- 
tute be  voted  on  today,  not  that  I  per- 
sonally am  not  ready  to  vote  on  it,  but 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  knows  that  the 
situation  at  the  moment  is  not  favorable 
to  such  action. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know  the  situ- 
ation very  well.  I  have  to  say,  too,  that 
those  of  us  who  live  2,500  miles  from 
here  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  sitting 
here  day  after  day  after  day  with  no 
action  on  the  bill.  I  know  that  there  are 
piles  of  amendments  to  the  bill  and  if 
we  have  to  use  this  process,  we  are  going 
to  start  calling  up  amendments  offered 
by  the  other  side.  I  think  it  makes  the 
Senate  look  rather  ridiculous  for  Sena- 
tors to  sit  here  day  after  day  after  day 
and  have  a  vote  once  a  week.  This  bill 
has  been  before  the  Senate  now  for 
going  on  a  month.  I  have  a  hunch  that 
if  those  who  are  delaying  the  bill  have 
anjrthing  to  say  about  it,  we  will  be  on 
the  bill  well  into  the  end  of  September, 
for  political  purposes  only. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  defense  of  this 
country  be  taken  care  of.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  stay  here  night  and  day  and 
vote  on  every  one  of  these  amendments, 
as  ridiculous  as  some  of  them  are.  I  had 
no  idea  that  we  would  ever  get  away  with 
what  I  tried  to  do  here,  but  I  did  want 
the  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia  to 
the  fact  that  this  was  beginning  to  look 
a  littie  stupid  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  leadership  on 
the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle  get  around 
to  prodding  some  of  the  reluctant  Sena- 
tors and  have  them  call  up  their  amend- 
ments, or  we  will  start  calling  them  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Any 
Senator  on  either  side  may  call  up  an 
amendment,  at  any  time,  this  afternoon. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  calling 
up  of  an  amendment  by  any  Senator. 
The  Senator  knows  very  well  that  the 
leadership  on  tliis  side  of  the  aisle  is 
ready  to  go  forward  with  amendments, 
but  Senators  are  not  yet  ready  for  third 
reading  or  anything  of  the  sort.  The 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
here  day  after  day.  I  would  imagine  that 
I  sit  in  this  Chamber  as  much  as  does 
any  other  Senator.  Thus  I  am  quite 
willing  to  vote  on  any  amendment,  at 
any  time.  I,  personally,  am  now  willing 
to  have  a  vote  on  the  committee  substi- 


tute and  final  passage  of  the  bill.  But 
the  leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  the  leadership  on  the  Senator's  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  am  quite  sure,  are  not 
ready  for  that  to  occur  yet,  because  there 
are  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  amendments  yet  to  be  called 
up.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  can  understand 
that.  Mr.  President,  and  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  the  careful  and  industrious  way  he 
pays  attention  to  his  duties.  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  seen  a  Senator,  in  the 
years  that  I  have  served  here,  who  has 
s(>ent  as  much  time  or  done  as  good  a 
job  as  has  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  by  my 
effort  to  get  some  action  on  this  bill  is 
that  we  are  just  stalling.  It  is  a  political 
stall.  I  can  see  it  being  taken  advantage 
of  in  late  September  with  television 
shows  and  radio  shows.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  not  like 
it  any  more  than  I  do,  but  I  think  we  are 
neglecting  the  business  of  the  C»ovem- 
ment.  To  those  Senators  on  tliis  side  of 
the  aisle  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  have  to  say  that  I  would  like  to 
get  home,  too,  but  there  is  something  to 
having  to  go  2,500  miles  rather  than  just 
jumping  in  an  airplane  and  going  two 
States  away.  I  would  like  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  Senate  end  its  work  sometime 
this  fall  so  that  we  can  have  a  litUe  time 
with  our  families. 

I  have  been  ready  to  vote  since  the  first 
day  the  bill  was  brought  up,  but  there 
are  amendments  that  are  supposed  to 
be  important  amendments.  We  have 
heard  that  every  single  item  in  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  will  be  challenged. 
We  are  ready  to  answer  all  challenges. 
But  here  we  sit.  day  after  day  after  day. 
doing  nothing.  1  would  hope  that  the 
leadership  on  the  Senator's  side  of  the 
aisle  and  the  leadership  on  this  side  of 
the  tdsle — I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  either  of  those  two  groups— would 
get  their  heads  together  and  forget  that 
a  Presidential  election  is  2  years  away, 
and  that  there  is  an  election  this  fall,  and 
let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  believe  that  the  record 
should  be  left  xmclear  here.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  wanted  to  bring  up  a 
conference  report  a  littie  while  ago,  and 
he  was  willing  to  vote  on  it  today.  He 
was  also  wiUing  to  vote  on  It  tomorrow. 
From  which  side  of  the  aisle  did  the  ob- 
jections come?    

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  came  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  wanted 
very  much  to  bring  up  his  ABM  amend- 
ment yesterday  right  after  we  voted  on 
the  most  important  amendment  that  Is 
likely  to  come  before  the  Senate  in  a  long 
time.  That  was  done  yesterday.  Today 
we  had  another  vote  on  an  amendment. 
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The  Senator  from  Arizona  did  not  think 
much  of  my  amendment  but  I  thought  it 
was  important  and  we  voted  on  it. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
wanted  to  vote  yesterday  on  his  amend- 
ment. He  was  willing  to  move,  and  move 
then.  Senators  representing  the  view- 
point of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  want- 
ed to  delay  that.  We  did  not  agree  to  a 
time  limitation  yesterday.  They  wanted 
to  put  it  off.  So  that  has  been  put  off 
until  next  Wednesday.  Thus,  all  the  fault 
is  not  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  by  any 
means.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  it  is,  but  I  might  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  has  a  stack 
of  amendments  himself.  I  understand, 
why  does  he  not  call  them  up? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  Just  finished 
with  one.  I  have  got  one  here  that  I  am 
willing  to  call  up.  It  is  right  here  on  my 
desk  and  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Then  let  us  go  to 
work.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  > .  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  I  recall — I  may  be  mis- 
taken—but I  thought  I  saw  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER).  Am  I  in  error? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  one  there, 
yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  \nrginia.  I  thought 
so.  We  could  consider  it. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) .  The  Chahr,  on  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title 
22,  United  States  Code,  section  276,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  attend 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Meeting, 
to  be  held  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  Oc- 
tober 1-9,  1970:  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkicait).  chairman;  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) .  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borouch),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Yotmc),  the  Senator  from  New  Hsunp- 
shire  <Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravxl)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ailott),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-332, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
National  Parks  Centennial  Commission: 
The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  . 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER)  may  be  assured  that  an 
amendment  will  be  called  up  shortly.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  Is  plan- 
ning to  call  up  an  amendment  momen- 
tarily. I  think  that  there  will  be  action 
on  that  amendment  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  performed  a  very  important 
service  today  in  calling  attention  to  what 
has  been  going  on.  In  effect,  he  has 
served  notice  upon  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  we  cannot  go  on  and  on  in 
this  way  without  expecting  some  Senator 
to  press  for  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
entirely  within  his  rights. 

The  leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
wants  to  cooperate,  on  a  reasonable 
basis,  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  But  I 
must  say  frankly  that  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  leadership  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  is  to  get  the  bill  passed.  It  is 
supported  by  the  administration.  We  do 
not  particularly  want  any  other  amend- 
ments added  to  the  bill,  sdthough  some 
may  be  supported.  We  would  like  to  get 
to  third  reading  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  could  have  got- 
ten a  time  limitation  yesterday  on  his 
amendment.  No  request  was  made  on  the 
floor,  as  I  recall.  The  amendment  could 
have  been  called  up  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  of 
the  supporters  of  that  amendment  were 
leaving  yesterday  and  did  not  want  a 
vote  at  that  time.  That  was  my  imder- 
standing.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 

I  wish  the  amendment  had  been  called 
up.  Whether  there  could  have  been  a 
time  limitation  agreed  upon,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  prepared  to  call  up 
his  amendment  provided  he  could  get  a 
time  limitation. 

The  feeling  of  those  opposed  to  the 
amendment  was  that  they  would  prefer 
to  debate  it  for  a  day  or  so.  Under  those 
circumstances,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts preferred  not  to  csdl  up  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
choice  of  any  individual  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  the  Senate  Just  acted 
on,  I  was  prepared  to  call  up  that  simend- 
ment  a  long  time  ago. 


The  Seiuite  continued  with  the  consld-' 
eratlon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  17123)  to  au-       J/fbs  reason  why  I  delayed  until  today 
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thorize  appropriations  during  the  flsca 


that  we  were  waiting  for  the  Defense 


Department  to  react  to  the  amendment 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  judgment 
on  it  so  that  we  would  have  a  chance  to 
analyze  and  discuss  the  matter. 

Obviously,  in  that  time  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  amendment  had  a  chance 
to  develop  very  effective  opposition  to  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Record  should 
show  that  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  amending  the  bill  are  trying  to  delay 
it.  We  are  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  that  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing. I  think  that  all  Senators  want 
to  expedite  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  2  hours  on  all  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  constrained  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  the  Record  show  that  the  able 
majority  leader  on  yesterday  sought  to 
get  a  unanimous-consent  agi-eement  on 
the  Brooke  amendment  However,  there 
were  Senators  who  did  not  want  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  whereby  there  would 
be  only  1  hour  on  that  important  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  would  like  to  see  action 
go  forward  on  this  bill.  The  able  assist- 
ant majority  leader  certainly  will  do  ev- 
erything he  possibly  can  and  as  the 
presently  acting  majority  leader,  in  my 
limited  capacity,  I  will  do  everything 
that  I  can  to  make  progress. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  fault  lies 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  All  Senators 
have  a  responsibility.  I  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  be  here  and  on  the  Job,  and 
so  does  every  other  Senator. 

The  other  day  when  we  sought  to  get 
an  agreement  by  which  we  would  vote 
at  a  certain  time  on  the  ABM  amend- 
ment, there  was  an  objection  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  which,  in  the  final 
analysis,  culminated  in  no  agreement. 
That  objection  weis  based  on  a  particu- 
lar Senator's  wanting  to  attend  a  lunch- 
eon. Then  other  difficulties  arose  until 
the  proposed  agreement  fell  through. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  case  here  per- 
haps of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  we  will  have  an  amend- 
ment called  up  this  afternoon  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  hope 
that  there  wlU  be  other  amendments 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  counted  the  amendments  at  the 
desk  I  come  up  with  the  figure  of  22. 
Prom  some  hasty  calculations,  which 
might  be  inaccurate,  based  on  the  rate 
of  calling  up  amendments  in  the  weeks 
we  have  been  on  the  bill,  it  could  well 
be  aroimd  Christmas  time  before  we 
finish. 

I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  cooperate 
in  my  limited  way  to  see  that  the  leader- 
ship oh  both  sides  get  the  amendments 
acted  on. 
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I  do  not  think  that  is  wise  for  the 
Senate  to  be  acting  as  it  is,  whether  it 
is  Republican  or  Democratic  action. 

The  statement  was  made  that  those 
Senators  opixtsed  to  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment objected.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  felt  that  if  the 
vote  were  held  yesterday  we  had  a  very 
good  chance  of  beating  the  amendment. 
We  would  not  have  objected.  It  would 
have  to  be  a  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  this  is  a  case  of  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  the  pot  or  the  kettle.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter much  to  me.  I  have  been  called  a 
little  bit  of  everything. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  hasten  to  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  I  did  not  mean 
to  cast  aspersions  on  any  Senator.  I 
would  be  the  last  one  to  do  that.  The 
Senator  knows  of  my  affection  and  high 
regard  for  him. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  are  22 
amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  include  the  Hatfidd-Goldwater 
amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Hatfleld- 
Goldwater  amendment  with  15  other 
sponsors,  yes.  It  is  there. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  call  up  that  amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  to 
call  it  up.  He  intends  to  call  it  up. 

We  were  told  that  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment would  be  considered  today.  We 
found  out  this  morning  that  It  would 
not  be  called  up  until  next  Wednesday. 

We  thought  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  amendment  might  bring 
up  one  or  two  other  amendments. 

We  have  been  expecting  amendments 
to  be  called  up  on  the  floor  aimed  at 
certain  weapons  systems.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  delay. 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  along  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  are  tunendments  at  the  desk 
by  Senators  Percy,  Brooke,  Fulbrighi, 
Scott.  Proxmire,  McGovern,  Bath,  and 
Hitches.  I  coimted  18  at  the  desk  earlier 
today. 

So,  there  are  sponsors  of  amendments 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  would  like 
therefore,  at  this  moment  to  inquire 
whether  any  Senator  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  wishes  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  could  get  amendments 
called  up  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  or  the 
other  if  the  leadership  would  cooperate 
and  say  that  in  15  minutes  we  will  have 
third  reading  if  there  are  no  further 
amendments  offered. 

I  venture  to  say  that  Senators  would 
be  in  the  Chamber  and  amendments 
would  be  called  up.  That  statement  goes 
for  both  sides. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  assure  the  able  Senator  from 


Delaware,  who  is  my  friend,  that  an 
amendment  will  be  called  up  this  after- 
noon. The  distinguished  Senator  knows 
perfectly  well  that  we  cannot  have  third 
reading  within  15  minutes. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day last  on,  "Face  the  Nation,"  I  tried  to 
explain  the  situation  and  answer  ques- 
tions on  the  problem  in  the  Mideast  in 
the  frame  of  reference  as  I  saw  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  the  broadcast  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Pace  the  Nation — CBS  News,  August  9.  1970 

Herman.  Senator  Javlts.  do  you  have  any 
reason  to  believe  or  do  you  In  fact  know 
whether  the  United  States  has  given  any 
secret  assurances  to  Israel  to  obtain  the 
relative  cease-fire  that  we  now  have? 

Senator  Javits.  I  would  hardly  call  them 
secret.  I  think  It  Is  very  obvious  that  the 
United  States  must  have  assured  Israel  that 
a  cease-fire  would  be  effectively  policed,  and 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  oblique  photography  by 
the  air  forces  of  both  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Israel  would  have  been  adequate 
for  that  purpose.  I'm  confident  that  at  the 
very  least  some  assurance  was  given  that 
both  great  powers  would  use  satellites  or 
whatever  other  means  they  had  to  be  sure 
It  wasn't  abused,  and,  In  addition,  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  must  have  made  It 
clear  to  Israel  that  this  would  not  represent 
a  stoppage  or  diminution  of  the  military  ma- 
teriel which  she  must  have  If  she  is  to  sur- 
vive. 

Announceb.  Prom  CBS  Washington,  in 
color.  Face  the  Nation,  a  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  Interview  with  Senator 
Jacob  Javlts,  Republican  of  New  York.  Sen- 
ator Javlts  will  be  questioned  by  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Nelson  Benton,  John  Finney 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Oeorge  Herman. 

Herman.  Senator,  you've  put  that  rather 
more  In  the  negative,  the  question  of  arms 
to  Israel,  rather  than  the  positive.  You  said 
there  would  be  no  stoppage.  Do  you  think 
that  we  may  have  given  some  Implicit  or  di- 
rect assurance  that  there  wovdd  be  a  step-up 
In  arms  support? 

Senator  Javtts.  Well.  I  think — ^I'm  sure 
that  that  could  be  Included.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  situation  Israel  faces,  both  now 
and  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  truce.  It  Is 
very  significant  that  neither  side  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  arms  deliveries  or  an  arms 
embargo  behind  the.  roughly.  32-mlle  zone 
bordering  the  Suez  Canal.  And  the  attrition 
on  Israel  In  respect  of  arms  could  be  sub- 
stantial in  view  of  the  fact  that  unlike  the 
Arab  States,  she  must  face  commando  ac- 
tivity, which  Indeed  has  already  begun.  And 
one  of  the  real  Items  of  delicacy  In  enforc- 
ing the  cease-fire  has  got  to  be  to 
distinguish  between  commando  attacks  and 
attacks  supported,  fomented  or  prompted 
by  the  Arab  governments  concerned. 

Now  I  believe — I  genuinely  believe  that 
this  Is  a  good  faith  effort.  Tve  begun  to 
believe  that.  I  didn't  when  we  began,  on 
all  sides,  and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  problem  will  be  as  difficult  as  It  might 
otherwise  have  been  in  the  absence  of  the 
feeUng  that  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  really  want  to  work  it  out,  if 
It  can  be  worked  out  at  aU. 

Finnet.  Senator,  this  is  an  area  that  you've 
been  intimately  Involved  in  over  the  years, 
sometimes  even  In  the  role  of  honest  broker. 


Looking  ahead  here  and  assuming  It  is  a 
good  faith  atmosphere  at  the  present  time, 
what  concessions  do  you  envision  that  Israel 
is  going  to  have  to  make  to  get  an  agree- 
ment? 

Senator  Javtfs.  I  believe  that  the  conces- 
sions will  revolve  milnly  around  territory, 
the  so-called  occupied  territorlas,  with  re- 
spect to  the  '67  war  when  Israel  moved  Into 
the  Slnai.  I  think  out  of  sheer  survival  self- 
defense — moved  into  the  West  Bank,  bor- 
dering the  Jordan,  seized  the  (3olon  Heights. 
I  think  the  sticUest  problems  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  Sinai,  because  I  think  there  there 
will  be  some  demilitarization,  perhaps  with 
the  use  of  some  forces,  and  this  time.  In- 
terestingly enough,  perhaps  including  as  part 
of  the  peace-keeping  force,  UjS.  and  Soviet 
forces  if  both  governments  are  v/llling.  In 
order  to  implement  the  guarantee  that  it 
will  remain  demilitarized.  That  may  also 
be  true  about  access  through  the  Straits 
of  Tehran,  which  are  critically  important 
to  Israel,  leading  to  iU  Port  of  Elat,  and 
the  problem  of  transit  through  the  Suez 
Canal  will  also  have  to  be  dealt  with,  at 
least  practicably  so  that  Israel  is  not  barred 
from  Suez. 

The  real  problem,  if  I  may  just  finish,  is 
going  to  come  on  the  eastern  side,  that  Is, 
the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan — what's  going 
to  happen  there  where  Israel  faces  a  12-mlle 
waste,  which  is  all  she  has  in  the  way  of 
area — that's  medium  artillery  range — and 
the  Qolon  Heights  which  have  been  ueed  so 
strongly  against  her  by  the  wild  Syrians.  Now 
that's  going  to  be  quite  tough,  because  Israel 
oannot  make  a  peace  and  leave  herself  so 
defenseless.  And  even  President  Nixon  has 
spoken  about  defensible  borders,  notwith- 
standing the  U.S.  desire  not  to  irritate  that 
question  of  borders.  And  then  Jerusalem  will 
be  a  very,  very  dlifictilt  and  probably  the  most 
difficult  of  alL 

FiNNXT.  Senator,  you  spoke  of  assurances 
you  think  that  the  goverimient  of  the  United 
States  has  given  Israel.  Conversely,  do  you 
think  the  government  of  the  United  States 
made  Implied  threats  to  Mrs.  Meir's  govern- 
ment If  Israel  did  not  accede  to  the  peace 
initiative  and  did  not  agree  to  the  cease-fire? 

Senator  Javits.  I  think  the  mere  relation- 
ship of  the  United  States  to  Israel  doesn't 
represent  a  threat,  but  represents  something 
Israel  has  to  think  about.  The  United  States 
is  the  only  country  In  the  world  really  sup- 
porting Israel.  France  having  passed  out  of 
the  picture,  most  regrettably  and  deplorably. 
So  the  Israelis,  who  must  have  military  mate- 
riel and  who  have  tremendous  economic 
strains,  have  simply  got  to  vrork  with  the  one 
power  which  is  working  with  them,  and  It 
happens  to  be  the  superpower.  In  addition, 
this  was  a  very  important  American  initia- 
tive. It's  very  Interesting  to  me  that  every- 
body, the  USSR,  Israel,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  all  in  their  statements  refer  to  it  as 
the  American  initiative.  Now  you  could  hard- 
ly let  down  a  brilliant  and  a  very  important 
diplomatic  initiative  in  terms  of  the  timing 
by  your  best  ally,  which  Is  true  of  Israel  vU- 
a-vl8  the  United  States,  without  feeling  that 
that  is  going  to  make  a  material  difference  In 
the  relation  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  the  sheer 
fact  was  already  so  overwhelming  that  I'm 
sTire  that  the  United  States  bad  to  assure 
Israel  not  to  be  scared,  but  to  really  nae  Its 
best  Judgment  as  to  what  It  needed  for  its 
own  defense.  It  Just  worked  the  other  way. 

Herman.  But  Isnt  part  of  the  hard  reality 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  situation  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  have  been  trying  to  make  some 
progress  Into  the  Middle  East,  an  area  where 
they  have  always  wanted  to  be?  Now  why  are 
they  so  pleased  with  this  ceasefire?  What  do 
they  stcnd  to  gain  out  of  this  Amerlcim  Initi- 
ative? 

Senator  Javtts.  The  Russians  stand  to 
gain  more  than  anybody  except  Israel.  Israel 
stands  to  gain  a  land  and  survival,  though 
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I  beUeve  she  would  have  made  It  because  I 
believe  the  United  States  would  have  backed 
her  anyhow.  In  her  owi  self-interest,  as  we 
Just  cannot  afford  to  have  the  Mediterranean 
a  Russian  lake,  and  soon  the  NATO  countries 
would  have  wakened  to  the  same  fact  of  the 
time-honored  axiom  of  Churchill  about  the 
80ft  underbelly  of  Europe,  which  Is  extremely 
vulnerable  to  the  Mediterranean.  So  I  be- 
lieve Israel  would  have  made  It.  but  none- 
theless she  wants  to  make  It  tn  peace  not  In 
war.  and  this  gives — opens  the  door  to  that. 

Now  as  to  the  Soviet  Union,  she  Is  In  the 
Mediterranean.  If  there  Is  peace  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, she  will  have  tremendous  stand- 
ing In  the  Arab  countries,  she  will  very  likely 
have  free  transit,  Just  aa  we  want  Israel  to 
have  It  through  the  Suez  Canel.  giving  her 
the  opportunities  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
we  will  face  Soviet  competition,  diplomat- 
ically, economically,  and  In  every  other 
way — and  military — In  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  all  over  the  world.  That  Is  not  neces- 
sarily bad.  as  this  situation  In  the  Mid- 
east has  siiown.  becavise  I  doubt  that  the 
people  In  the  Arab  countries,  who  are  en- 
gaged In  all  of  this  war  and  Intransigence, 
could  have  been  restrained  otherwise,  than 
by  the  Soviet  Union  being  strong  then.  Now 
the  Israelis  might  have  beaten  them  all  hol- 
low, but  to  carry  on  SO  or  40  years  of  war 
with  50  to  100  million  people  is  not  funny  by 
a  small  nation  of  two  or  three  million. 

And  that's  the  world  overview  In  which 
we  have  to  look  at  It.  and  In  which  the 
United  Sutes  obviously  did  look  at  It,  In 
consulting  Its  own  national  interests.  The 
statement  the  President  made,  backed  by  71 
Senators,  on  July  1,  was,  I  think,  the  key 
to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
this  off. 

HxsMAN.  I  got  a  little  drowned  In  words 
there,  but  what  I  saw  before  this  was  the 
Russians  moving  In  stronger  and  stronger. 
We  seem  to  have  sort  of  overlooked  or  be 
forgetting  the  fact  that  there  was  a  strong 
report  of  Soviet  pilots  Involved  In  a  clash. 
Now.  If  they  were  pushing  in  so  rapidly  and 
In  such  military  fashion,  why  are  they  so 
pleased,  as  you  seem  to  think,  with  the 
American  peace  Initiative? 

Senator  Javtts.  Because  they  see  the  ben- 
efit of  everything  that  they've  done.  Includ- 
ing sending  pilots  In  there,  as  within  reach, 
without  the  necessity  for  a  dangerous  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States  In  a  criti- 
cally strategic  area  of  the  world,  and  con- 
frontations of  that  kind  they  do  not  wish  to 
invite — they  want  to  avoid — but  they  are 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  them  In  order  to 
gain  big  objectives,  to  wit.  an  Important  po- 
sition in  the  Middle  East. 

Benton.  Senator,  you  dropped  a  trantallz- 
Ing  suggestion  earlier,  that  perhaps  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
Jointly  police  a  demilitarized  Slnal.  Is  this 
an  idea  that  Is  being  actively  discussed  be- 
tween the  two  governments? 

Senator  Javtts.  I  would  say  that  It  Is  an 
idea  that  Is  abroad.  It's  been  discussed.  Pm 
not  privy  to  the  secrets  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, but  this  time  the  feeling  Is  that  we 
should  have  United  Nations  forces.  If  there 
are  going  to  be  any  peace-keeping  forces 
there,  which  have  some  muscle,  and  which 
will  not  disappear  when  Nasser  says  go, 
which  is  what  happened  In  '67  and  brought 
on  the  '67  war.  Therefore,  the  possibility  of 
an  International  force  composed  of  many  ele- 
ments, but  Including  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union 
elements,  cannot  be  eliminated. 

Benton.  Senator,  If  there  were  a  two-pow- 
er— the  great  power  forces  enforcing  the 
cease-fire,  Isnt  this  actually  courting  con- 
frontation between  the  two  great  powers  In 
the  Middle  East? 

Senator  Javtts.  Not  necessarily.  The  tw* 
powers  shared  the  policing  of  Berlin,  for  ex- 
ample, and  notwithstanding  all  our  difficul- 
ties. Including  the  Wall,   the  powers  have 


been  rather  careful  not  to  confront  each 
other  there,  and  when  they  have  actuaUy 
faced  It,  they  have  sidestepped  it.  But  I'm 
not  talking  about  the  two  powers  policing 
Sinai.  I'm  talking  about  an  International 
force  with  many  components,  as  Internation- 
al forces  have  had  before,  but  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  U.S.  and  a  Soviet  element  this 
time,  because  the  two  powers  have  so  staked 
their  prestige  on  a  peace  which  will  be  kept. 
Bear  In  mind  that  the  Israelis  In  1956  and 
X967 — the  end  of  '56  and  early  '57 — at  the 
request  of  President  Elsenhower,  moved  back 
out  of  Slnal  at  a  time  when  Nasser  could 
have  been  snuffed  out,  and  that  they  did  It 
on  the  promises  of  freedom  of  navigation 
and  assurance  of  their  national  Integrity  and 
many  other  things — none  of  which  were  kept. 
So  they  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  you 
cannot  depend  upon  a  loosely-knit  Interna- 
tional force  of  small  nations  or  neutrals,  run 
by  the  Secretary  General  from  New  York 
who  win  flee  at  the  first  breath,  which  Is 
what  happened  in  June  of  1967. 

Hkeman.  Senator,  with  the  relative  success 
of  this  American  peace  Initiative,  what  be- 
comes of  the  White  House  doctrine  enunci- 
ated to  a  news  gathering  some  time  ago  that 
It  is  necessary  to  expel — and  I  don't  think 
the  word  "expel"  was  meant  literally — but  to 
expel  the  Soviet  forces  from  Kgypt?  Is  that 
no  longer  a  goal? 

Senator  Javtts.  Well,  the  White  House  doc- 
trine. If  there  Is  one — there  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  report  of  a  particular  White 
Hotise  official  who  used  that  very  unhappy 
worxl.  He  himself  said  later  that  it  was  very 
unhappy.  I  don't  think  there's  any — 

Herman.  I'm  not  insisting  on  the  word, 
but  the  idea  that  the  Egyptian— the  Russian 
forces  should  be  maneuvered  diplomatically, 
or  however,  out  of  Egypt,  Is  that  any  longer 
a  goal  of  ours? 

Senat<M'  Javtts.  I  should  say  that  the 
United  States'  goal  would  want  to  reduce, 
or  even  eliminate.  If  it  could,  diplomatically 
and  peacefully,  the  Russian  running  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  which  Is  what's  h^- 
penlng  now.  They're  running  the  country. 
Just  as  they  want  to  eliminate  our  presence 
in  Viet  Nam,  that  doesn't  mean  they're  going 
to  send  an  expeditionary  force  there.  These 
are  the  legitimate  goals  of  competition  be- 
tween two  great  powers.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
the  result  has  to  be  bad  or  that  the  result 
has  to  be  war.  But  nonetheless,  when  men 
play  they  play  to  win.  And  that's — It's  the 
game  In  great  International  affairs,  and  that's 
aU  that  that  spells  out  Into.  So  I  don't  give 
It  any  sinister  connotation  at  all. 

If  you  ask  the  Russians  about  the  United 
States,  they  would  say.  sure,  we'd  like  to 
eliminate  American  Infiuence  from  that 
whole  part  of  the  world.  So  we're  the  primary 
power  there  with  Influence.  I'm  not  scared 
of  that  and  I  don't  think  anybody  Is. 

PiNNET.  Senator,  here  you  are  accepting 
the  Russian  alliance  In  the  presence  of  North 
Viet  Nam  and  objecting  to  It  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Aren't  you  getting  yourself 
In  a  contradictory  position  here,  where  you're 
dovelsh  In  Southeast  Asia  and  hawkish  In  the 
Middle  East? 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  I'm  not  accepting  a 
Russian  presence  In  North  Viet  Nam  any 
more  than  I'm  accepting  a  Russian  presence 
In  Um  Middle  East,  but  I  think  the  Utter 
ptart  of  your  question  Is  a  very  serious  one, 
because  It's  been  bandied  about  and  I  thank 
you  for  asking  It.  To  wit,  can  you  be  dovelah 
In  respect  to  Viet  Nam  and  can  you  be  hawk- 
ish In  respect  to  the  Middle  East,  and  my 
answer  Is  decidedly  yes.  And  the  reasons  are 
very  numerous,  but  111  give  only  two.  Just 
to  save  time.  One  reason  Is  that  the  strategic 
situation  Is  completely  different.  The  United 
States'  fundamental  national  Interest,  as  de- 
fined by  the  President,  as  defined  by  NATO, 
because  we're  charged  with  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  the  NATO  countries,  as  defined  by 


our  economic  and  commercial  Interests  with 
three  continents  at  stake — Europe,  Africa 
and  Asia,  the  crossroads  of  which  Is  the 
Middle  East — our  strategic  Interest  Is  heavily 
and  deeply  Involved  In  the  Middle  East. 

That  Is  unlike  Southeast  Asia,  where  the 
best  that  Lyndon  Johnson  could  do  is  to  say 
we're  trying  to  establish  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  small  peoples,  and  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  the  subject — swallowed  up 
by  aggression  by  a  communist-backed  state. 

Secondly,  and  very  Importantly,  In  the 
Middle  East  you've  got  the  whole  energy  re- 
sources of  Europe — 80  per  cent  of  Europe's 
oil  oomes  from  the  Middle  East  and  90  per 
cent  of  that  of  Japan.  So  the  economic  life 
of  the  world  Is  at  stake,  which  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  Is  now  In  there  In  a  big  way, 
could  bold  hostage  and  succeed  In  a  way 
which  the  Soviet  Union  never  dreamed  of. 
In  terms  of  holding  the  world  for  ransom. 
Now  we  and  the  rest  of  the  world  Just  can't 
allow  that  to  happen. 

And  we  don't  have  a  government  which  Is 
under  attack,  a  government  which  has  to  be 
propped  up.  In  terms  of  an  ally  there,  we 
have  a  tough,  durable,  effective  little  Israel 
which  says,  give  us  the  stuff  and  well  do 
the  Job.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that's  a  hundred 
per  cent  different.  In  addition,  having  spent 
50,000  lives  and  250,000  wounded  in  Viet  Nam, 
In  a  war  which  we  have  fought  for  five  years. 
It  seems  to  me  we've  certainly  paid  the  price 
that  any  human  being  could  ever  ask  oa 
earth  (or  what  Is  alleged  to  be  a  commitment, 
which  many  of  us  challenge.  Whereas  In  the 
Middle  East,  there  Is  no  such  history.  So  I 
Just  don't  think  the  two  are  relevant  at  all. 

Benton.  Senator,  you  were  quoted  Fri- 
day after  the  cease-fire  was  announced,  cau- 
tioning against  euphoria  about  a  settle- 
ment. And  Just  this  morning,  Israeli  planes 
have  struck  back  at  guerrilla  positions  af- 
ter guerrilla  fire  across  the  border.  Are  you 
Indeed,  despite  all  this,  pessimistic  about  any 
sort  of  setUement  in  the  Middle  East? 

Senator  Javtts.  I'm  realistic.  I  wouldn't  say 
I'm  optimistic  or  pessimistic.  I  think  It's  very 
tough.  I  think  that  Jarrlng's  history  doesn't 
indicate  that  he  has  that  kind  of  decisive 
charisma  which  Is  settlement-producing,  but 
nonetheless,  I  think  that  the  world  Is  now 
committed — the  two  great  powers  are  com- 
mitted— and  the  Jarring  technique  of  Indi- 
rect discussions  may  be  the  vehicle  behind 
which  a  settlement  can  be  made.  But  I'm 
realistic  about  the  fact,  as  I  said  before,  that 
commandos  are  going  to  continue  to  attack, 
and  therefore  It  will  take  a  high  degree  of 
Intelligence  and  selectivity,  both  by  Israe'. 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  be 
sure  that  somebody  Just  doesn't  say.  well, 
the  truce  has  been  violated  because  a  rocket 
landed  somewhere  In  an  Israeli  encampment 
on  the  shore  of  Suez.  It's  going  to  be  a  tough 
one.  and  one  can't  have  euphoria,  but  I  do 
think  that  willing  shoulders,  under  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  extraordinarily  gifted  Ini- 
tiative by  our  Secretary  of  State,  under  the 
President's  direction,  has  brought  \u  to  a 
point  where  peace  may  be  pKJsslble.  But  eu- 
phoria. In  a  case  like  this,  would  mean  let- 
ting down  one's  guard,  ceasing,  perhaps,  sup- 
ply to  Israel,  and  forgetting  the  fact  that 
it's  still  a  very  tough  situation. 

Herman.  Do  you  have  a  similar  division  in 
another  field,  same  kind  of  division.  Tou 
talked  about  one  attitude  towards  Viet  Nam, 
another  attitude  towards  the  Middle  East. 
Do  you  find  a  similar  kind  of  divided  state  of 
affairs  in  the  relationship  between  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  of  which  you're 
a  member,  and  the  President?  Js  he  more 
frank  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  say,  the  Middle  East,  than  he  Is  on  Viet 
Nam? 

Senator  Javtts.  I  would  say  that  the  prin- 
cipal problems  between  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  In  using  the  presidency  as 
the  symbol,  because  It's  been  with  the  execu- 
tive department,  has  been  the  question  of 
the  coDMnltments  which  the  United  States 
has  all  over  the  world  In  terms  of  military 
relationships,  where  we  have  troops  or  where 
we  have  bases,  et  cetera.  This  has  been  the 
sticking  point.  I  think  it's  a  serious  problem 
between  the  two,  and  I  believe  that  It's 
considered  seriously  both  by  the  President 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  effective  measures 
will  be  taken  to  at  least  heal  the — that 
breach,  insofar  as  the  procedure  Is  con- 
cerned. We  can't  make  people  agree  In  terms 
of  substance,  and  it's  not  essential  that  they 
should.  But  If  the  relationships  and  the  pro- 
cedure Is  Improved,  there  Is  a  greater  chance 
of  agreement. 

In  addition,  I  believe  we're  entering,  as  It 
were,  out  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  Into 
a  brighter  day  for  those  relationships,  be- 
cause I  think  we're  on  Issues  upon  which 
there  can  be  greater  agreement.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Middle  East.  Tou're  absolutely  right 
about  that.  There's  a  very  different  attitude 
toward  the  Middle  East  when  you  get  three 
quarters  of  the  Senate  to  back  so  forthright 
and  decisive  a  policy  as  the  President  has 
uttered  In  that  area,  as  contrasted  with 
Viet  Nam. 

Finney.  Tou  saw  the  President  on  Fri- 
day, Senator.  Did  you  discuss  this  problem 
of  relations  between  the  committee  and  the 
presidency  at  that  time? 

Senator  Javtts.  I  did  discuss  the  problem, 
and  that's  as  far  as  I  can  go;  as  you  know, 
the  President  Is  the  only  one  who  can  be 
quoted.  If  he  says  he  wants  to  be  quoted, 
hell  say  what  he  has  to  say. 

Benton.  Was  that  meeting.  Senator,  the 
basis  for  your  hope  for  what  you  say  will 
be  more  effective  means  of  having  good  re- 
lationships between  the  President  and  the 
Foreign  Relations — 

Senator  Javtts.  No,  It's  not  the  basis  for 
the  hope  at  all,  but  It  dldnt  dash  my  hopes. 

Herman.  Well,  you  have  tried  at  least 
twice,  that  I  know  of,  to  bring  together  the 
President  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  without  success.  Are  you  now 
trying  a  third  time? 

Senator  Javtts.  Well,  one  doesn't  bring  to- 
gether the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  anybody.  I  have  tried  to  see  If  we  could 
develop  a  better  degree  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Executive  Department.  I'm  still 
trying.  Fm  not  the  only  one.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  other  senators 
are  Just  as  deeply  Interested  as  I  am.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  all  be  succeesful.  But 
the  President  of  the  United  States  stands 
alone,  the  head  of  the  government,  and  no- 
body tries  to  reconcile  him  with  anybody, 
but  I  do  believe  the  relationships  between 
the  whole  Executive  Etepartment  and  the 
^relgn  Relations  Committee — It's  a  very 
open  secret — can  be  greatly  Improved,  and 
I  and  others  are  doing  our  utmost  to  Im- 
prove them. 

PiNNXT.  Senator,  as  you  know,  there  have 
been  recurring  reports  that  Israel  has  or  Is 
about  to  possess  an  atomic  bomb,  and  this 
assessment  seems  to  be  shared  by  the  U.S. 
Intelligence  community.  In  view  of  that,  I 
wonder  why  do  you  think  we  should  con- 
tinue giving  Israel  F-4  phantom  Jets,  which 
are  capable  of  carrying  an  atomic  bomb, 
until  Israel  signs  the  nonprollferation 
treaty? 

Senator  Javttb.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  real  assurances  with  respect  to 
the  F-4  phantoms  and  how  they  will  be 
used,  and  I  am  not  In  any  way  privy  to 
Israel's  secrets  as  to  whether  she  does  or 
does  not  have  any  such  bomb.  As  I  am  sure 
you  know,  she  has  denied  it  on  many  occa- 
sions. As  to  her  signing  of  the  nonprollfera- 
tion treaty,  this  may  very  well  have  been  a 
tactical  abstention  by  her.  In  view  of  the 


tremendous  embroilment  that  she  Is  In  with 
the  Arab  States,  and  I  think  her  attitude 
would  be  very  different,  completely  differ- 
ent, once  you  get  a  reasonably  peaceful  situ- 
ation In  that  area  of  the  world.  So  my  atti- 
tude on  that  would  be  to  suspend  Judgment, 
Instead  of  either  allowing  It  to  paralyze  us, 
In  respect  to  aid  to  Israel,  or  to  be  overly 
suspicious  of  her  at  this  particular  time. 
I  have  confidence  that  our  authorities  are 
as  aware  of  these  rumors  as  we  are,  and 
that  they  are  not  Inviting  a  sudden  nuclear 
use  by  Israel. 

FiNNET.  What  kind  of  assurances  were 
these? 

Senator  Javtts.  I  couldnt  tell  you.  I  dont 
know,  but,  as  I  say,  X  believe  that  the  United 
States,  being  Just  as  knowledgeable  about 
these  tr*''ne«  as  we  are,  would  make  some 
effort  to  be  sure  that  Its  Phantoms  would 
never  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

Herman.  Senator,  you  have  a  vote  com- 
ing up  In  the  Senate  this  week — Wednesday. 
I  believe — on  the  antlbaUlstlc  mlssUe,  the 
Safeguard  system.  How  do  you  estimate  the 
chances? 

Senator  Javtts.  I  think  the  chances  are 
quite  good,  that  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment, which  would  strike  out  new  Installa- 
tions of  the  ABM  and  leave  these  to  be  de- 
veloped, or  some  variant  thereof — Senator 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts  has  a  variant — Sen- 
ator Hughes  of  Iowa  Is  proceeding  to  seek  to 
strike  out  the  whole  thing  as  If  It  had  never 
been  done — some  variant  of  Cooper-Hart,  In 
my  Judgment,  has  at  least  a  50-50  chance  to 
pass,  probably  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
Itself  which  seems  to  have  the  most  support. 

Benton.  Senator.  Isn't  there  some  validity 
to  the  administration's  contention  that  the 
Senate's  tipping  its  band  on  further  ABM 
development  wotild  Indeed  weaken  this  coun- 
try's position  at  the  arms  control  talks  In 
Vienna? 

Senator  Javtts.  The  admlnlstratalon  has 
made  the  big  point,  the  use  of  the  ABM  as 
a  card  In  the  SALT  talks  at  Vienna,  that  Is, 
the  talks  about  limiting  and  controlling  nu- 
clear armaments  generally.  Now,  whether  or 
not  one  agrees  with  that,  the  administra- 
tion Is  the  negotiator,  and  I  think  many  of 
us — and  I  notice  the  Majority  Leader  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  seemed  to  feel  that  way — Sen- 
ator Cooper  does — and  I  am  In  the  process  of 
making  up  my  mind  about  a  vote  which 
would  otherwise  be  open  and  shut  to  me,  to 
wit.  to  vote  to  strike  out  the  whole  business 
as  If  It  had  never  hi^pened.  For  that  rea- 
son— I  may  not  vote  that  way,  or  I  may — 
I'm  still  trying  to  decide  It — but  even  me. 
diligent  as  I  have  been  in  opposing  the  ABM, 
I've  been  given  patise  by  this  claim.  So  I 
think  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment,  which  I 
mentioned  before.  Is  a  compromise.  It  doesnt 
seek  to  strike  out  what's  been  done.  It  Just 
seeks  to  prevent  expansion.  So  it  Is  a  com- 
promise because  they  really  admit  that  what 
we  opposed  before — and  Incidentally  Is  even 
more  opposable,  to  coin  a  word,  now  because 
of  additional  evidence  that  has  come  In  In 
the  last  year  that  It  really  Isn't  a  desirable  or 
advisable  alternative  for  the  United  States. 

Herman.  So  how  do  you  figure  the  vote? 

Senator  Javtts.  I  still  figure  the  vote  com- 
pounded of  two  elements,  one,  the  card,  the 
drawing  card  Idea,  which  the  administration 
Is  making  much  of,  and  two.  the  fact  that 
the  nation  having  committed  itself  which 
should  not  be  aborted,  In  respect  to  what's 
been  done  already.  So  I  think  the  Cooper- 
Hart  compromise  Is  the  most  likely  winner, 
and  I  think  It  has  at  least  a  50-50  chance 
to  win. 

Finney.  Senator  you've  been  critical  In 
the  past  of  the  administration  on  the  school 
desegregation  Issue.  I  wonder  whether  you 
feel  that  in  recent  weeks  the  administration 
Is  getting  back  on  the  right  track,  at  lenst 
from  your  perspective  on  the  school  desegre- 
gation Issue? 

Senator  Javtts.  Not  yet.  and  It  seems  to 
me  most  significant  that  we  are  right  now  In 


the  midst  of  testimony  by  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson and  the  Attorney  General  is  coming 
up  next  week,  and  that  the  President  is 
sending  a  special  representative,  as  It  were. 
Into  black  communities  In  order  to  see  what 
can  be  done.  What  shook  the  confidence  In 
terms  of  school  desegregation  was  the  going 
up  hill  and  then  down  again  on  the  so-called 
100  lawyers  who  were  going  to  go  Into  the 
South,  and  the  red  herring  Issue  that,  well, 
the  North  Is  as  bad  as  the  South.  I'm  from 
the  North  and  I'm  from  as  good  a  state  as 
there  Is  on  civil  rights,  and  I  welcome  any 
prosecution,  any  delegation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  anything  else  that  Is 
being  done  In  the  South,  with  respect  to  any 
segregation  which  Is  unconstitutional  and 
unlawful  In  my  state.  In  New  York,  or  In 
any  other  place  In  the  North,  and  I'm  the 
author  of  the  $75  million — I  tried  for  •ISO — 
to  aid  Just  exactly  in  that  process,  whether 
it's  North  or  South.  I  Just  believe  that  the 
administration  should  this  week  be  abso- 
lutely unequivocal  on  that  subject  and  prove 
it.  If  they  prefer  litigation  to  cutting  off 
money,  then  they've  really  got  to  litigate 
decisively,  and  the  Attorney  General  has  got 
to  pledge  himself  to  that,  which  I  hope  hell 
do  this  week,  with  all  the  machinery  at  his 
command.  If  they  do,  the  situation  and  the 
atmosphere  will  change. 

Herman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Javits,  for  being  with  us  today  on  Face  the 
Nation.  Well  have  a  word  about  next  week's 
guest  In  a  mcoient. 

Announcer.  Today  on  Face  the  Nation, 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  was  Interviewed  by 
CBS  News  Correspondent  Nelson  Benton, 
John  Finney  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
CBS  News  Correspondent  George  Herman. 
Next  week,  John  Gardner,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Urban  Coalition,  and  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
who  Is  about  to  launch  a  citizens'  movement 
that  will  attempt  to  Influence  and  reform 
political  institutions,  will  Face  the  NatlcMi. 


SALT  AND  THE  ABM  "BARGAININa 
CHIP" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
portant news  analysis  by  Chalmers 
Roberts  was  printed  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  ABM  as  a  "bargaining  chip"  at 
the  SALT  negotiations  in  Vienna — and 
the  significance  of  the  Senate  votes  on 
the  Cooper-Hart  and  Hughes  amend- 
ment in  this  context.  Since  this  article 
deals  with  matters  of  such  great  interest 
to  Members  of  the  Senate,  in  a  manner 
which  appears  to  reflect  the  thinking  of 
the  administration  in  an  authoritative 
way,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  13,  1970] 

ABM  VOTX  Is  SICNAI,  TO  Moscow 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
The  Senate  voted  yeaterday  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Moscow  offering  a  choice  of  a  SALT 
agreement  or  of  a  continuing  strategic  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

This  was  the  essence  of  the  52-to-a47  vote 
rejecting  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment,  which 
would  have  limited  the  "momentum"  of  the 
American  Safeguard  ABM  program  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  sought  as  a  "bar- 
gaining chip"  at  the  SALT  talks. 

The  Vienna  phase  of  thoee  talks  will  form- 
ally end  on  Friday.  Word  of  that  came  yes- 
terday after  Moscow  sent  to  its  delegation 
the  approval  of  the  projected  communique. 
That  Joint  Soviet-American  statement  will 
say  the  two  sides  ^ave  made  progress  In  con- 
sidering how  to  curb  the  major  components 
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of  the  strategic  nuclear  arma  race  and  that 
they  wlU  meet  again  In  Helsinki  In  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  a  formal  agreement. 

Ironically,  the  cloeest  thing  to  a  statement 
of  Just  what  Is  In  the  administration's  mind 
In  pushing  the  "bargaining  chip"  argument 
came  on  Tuesday  from  a  senator  who  yester- 
day voted  for  both  Cooper-Hart  and  for  the 
Hughes  amendment,  also  defeated,  which 
would  have  halted  all  work  on  Safeguard. 

Without  revealing  his  source.  Sen.  Javlta 
(R-N.Y.)  said  that  "It  has  been  explained  to 
me  that  the  Soviet  negoUatlng  team  repre- 
sents a  coallUon  of  Interests  having  diverse 
reasons  for  wanting  a  SALT  agreement.  It  Is 
said  that  the  Soviet  negotiating  coalition  Is 
a  delicately  constructed  one  and  that  the 
element  represenUng  the  military  Is  the  most 
reluctant  and  suspicious  element. 

"The  group  representing  the  Soviet  Union's 
military  viewpoint  Is  said  to  be  Interested 
primarily  in  halting  the  development  of  an 
American  ABM  system.  Presumably— using 
the  'worst  case'  war-gaming  approach— the 
Soviet  strategic  planners  place  a  higher  effi- 
ciency factor  on  Safeguard's  capablllUee  than 
our  own  scientific  community  does. 

"Accordingly,  It  Is  contended  that  the  So- 
viet military  component,  which  Is  promi- 
nently represented  In  the  Soviet  negotiating 
team,  might  lose  Interest  In  achieving  a 
SALT  agreement  U  the  Safeguard  system  Is 
kUled  off  in  the  Senate.  The  defection  of  the 
Soviet  military  element  could  disrupt  the 
deUcately  constructed  Soviet  negotiating 
concensus  and  thus  Jeopardize  an  agreement 
otherwise  desired  by  other  elements  of  the 
Soviet  hierarchy." 

All  this.  Indeed,  fits  the  verdict  of  thoee 
who  have  patiently  labored  at  the  Vienna 
conference.  The  Soviet  military  representa- 
tives have  clearly  been  the  hard-nosed  parties 
in  the  Kremlin's  delegation.  The  foreign 
office  and  scientific  members  of  the  delega- 
tion have  seemed  far  more  willing  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  written,  but  little  U  really 
known  about  the  power  of  the  Red  Army 
marshals  on  the  decision  making  by  the  Po- 
litburo, which  has  no  military  members.  That 
the  marshals  have  much  influence  is  beyond 
doubt,  but  how  much  la  crucial  In  relation  to 
SALT  and  a  lot  of  other  problems,  too. 

The  American  aim  U  to  buUd  a  SALT  deal 
around  a  swap  of  Safeguard  for  a  celling  on 
the  massive  Soviet  SS-9  missiles.  So  far,  the 
Kremlin  has  yet  to  give  an  OK  to  limit  the 
SS-9s  or  at  least  It  has  not  let  the  American 
delegates  know  whether  It  has. 

There  continues  to  be  here  a  lingering 
feeling  that  some  Red  Army  marshals,  and 
perhaps  some  Kremlin  ideologues  as  well, 
wtmt  to  go  beyond  the  rough  nuclear  parity 
the  Soviet  Union  now  has  with  the  United 
States  and  try  for  out  and  out  superiority. 

A  recent  report  by  Georgetown  University's 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies, raises  this  question,  asking  whether  a 
significant  element  In  the  Soviet  leadership 
thinks  superiority  la  a  feasible  goal  "and 
that  Its  achievement  will  transfer  the  Initia- 
tive to  Moscow  and  bring  about  a  reversal  of 
roles  between  the  two  global  powers." 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  admin- 
istration last  night  was  glowing  at  the  defeat 
of  Cooper-Hart  and  was  hoping  that  Sen. 
Edward  Brooke's  amendment  also  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Thiu,  If  Safeguard  comes  through  Congress 
unscathed  (except  for  elimination  of  the 
anti-Chinese  area  defense  section) ,  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin  will  have  a  couple  of  months 
to  decide  among  themselves  Just  how  deter- 
mined the  Americana  really  are  In  offering 
either  a  SALT  pack  to  curb  the  arms  race  or 
an  xmllmlted  escalation  Into  a  new  gen^a- 
tlon  of  costly  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  article  in  question  quotes 
extensively  from  my  floor  remarks  of 


August  11.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts  charac- 
terizes the  quotation  frwn  my  remarks 


as: 

The  closest  thing  to  a  statement  of  just 
what  Is  m  the  Administration's  mind  In 
pushing  the  "bargaining  chip"  argument. 

And  further  says  about  my  quoted 
remarks: 

All  this,  indeed,  fits  the  verdict  of  thoee 
who  have  patiently  labored  at  the  Vienna 
conference. 

Within  this  context,  the  article  char- 
acterizes my  vote  in  favor  of  the  Hughes 
amendment  as  "ironical." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  the  reasons  why  I 
voted  "aye"  on  the  Hughes  amendment. 
I  did  so  on  the  criteria  of  national  and 
budgetary  priorities.  Strictly  within  the 
parameters  of  the  ABM  debate,  as  my 
previous  floor  statement  makes  clear,  I 
favored  an  accommodation  of  the  "bar- 
gaining chip"  argument.  I  believe  that 
tliis  argument  was  adequately  accom- 
modated in  the  terms  of  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment. 

My  vote  for  the  Hughes  amendment 
was  in  the  context  of,  and  in  response 
to,  President  Nixon's  veto  on  August  11 
of  the  two  important  appropriations 
bills — the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tions and  the  Office  of  Education  appro- 
priation. 

The  President's  veto  message  refers  to 
these  two  bills  in  the  context  of  such 
language  as  "a  dangerous  budget  deficit" 
and  "the  kind  of  big  spending  that  would 
drive  up  prices  or  demand  higher  taxes." 
Within  the  parameters  of  these  criteria, 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  interests 
and  long-term  security  of  our  Nation 
would  be  better  served  by  meeting  our 
own  needs  in  housing  and  education  than 
by  further  appropriations  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 
The  timing  and  substance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  seem  to  me  to  imply 
that  Senators  must  make  a  choice,  as 
the  President  himself  had  in  insisting 
on  Safeguard  while  vetoing  housing  and 
education  appropriations.  My  choice 
would  be  different.  I  expressed  my  view 
m  this  regard  by  voting  for  the  Hughes 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  observe  that  perhaps  the  2 -hour 
time  limitation  that  had  been  called  for 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware wsis  not  sufficient.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  if  he  would  be  agreeable  to  a 
3-hour  limitation  on  each  of  these  22 
amendments,  or  however  many  there 
maybe. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  assistant  majority  leader 
is  now  present  and  he  may  wish  to  reply, 
but  since  the  question  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  me  I  shall  respond  by  saying 
yes.  I  am  agreeable,  but  I  cannot  so 
speak  for  my  colleagues  today. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator 
speak  negatively  for  them  today?  Or 
would  the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I 
would  be  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  more  than 
delighted,  if  the  Senator  would  with- 
hold his  request  for  a  period  of  perhaps 

1  hour,  to  permit  me  to  attempt  to 
get  in  touch  with  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ments to  see  if  they  object;  and  then  I 
would  be  glad  to  support  the  Senator.  I 
understand  the  Senator  has  made  ref- 
erence to  a  3-hour  limitation  on  any  of 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  remaining  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  3rield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  to  the  Chamber.  I  would 
like  to  be  advised  what  the  Senator  had 
proposed.  The  Senator  referred  to  2 
hours  and  3  hours. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  respond 
to  the  Senator  by  saying  that  earlier 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams)  had  asked  if  there 
would  be  objection  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  limiting  debate  on  each 
of  the  amendments  to  not  more  than 

2  hours.  There  was  objection  to  that 
request.  I  then  posed  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  objection  to  a 
3-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  amendments  was 
the  Senator  referring  to? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  referring  to  all 
amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
a  brief  statement  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  away  from  the 
Chamber  solely  in  an  effort  to  have  a 
litUe  lunch.  I  had  planned  to  make  a 
statement  about  the  situation  as  to  these 
amendments.  I  want  to  make  that  state- 
ment as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  reported  the  bill,  the  so-called  floor 
manager  or  floor  leader,  however  one  may 
designate  the  position. 

I  could  not  agree  to  a  2-hour  limitation 
on  all  amendments  and  I  could  not  agree 
to  a  3-hour  limitation  on  all  amend- 
ments. There  is  no  use  to  give  a  lot  of 
reasons  but  some  of  the  amendments  are 
so  far-reMhing  and  important  that  they 
are  bound  to  require  debate. 

One  measure  would  be  the  McGovem 
amendment.  We  have  another  ABM 
amendment  In  prospect.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  offered  or  not.  I  think 
the  key  vote  on  that  subject  has  already 
occurred.  The  majority  voted  for  four  in- 
stallations. Anyway,  it  is  here. 

I  have  heard  there  will  be  an  overall 
amendment  for  an  across-the-board  re- 
duction in  the  amoimt  authorized.  It 
would  not  be  directed  to  any  particular 
weapon  but  would  call  for  a  reduction 
across  the  board.  That  Is  so  serious  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  be 
more  injurious  to  our  military  program. 
That  would  require  more  than  2  hours  or 
even  3  hours. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  my  duty  to  keep 
the  bill  moving.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  getting  these  amendments  called 
up.  I  think  the  time  has  nm  out  when  we 
should  have  them  called  up.  I  am  not  re- 
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ferring  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
He  has  a  lot  of  ammunition,  a  lot  of 
amendments.  But  I  tWnk  we  have  taken 
enough  time  preliminarily  and  we  should 
get  down  to  these  amendments  and  make 
whatever  sacrifice  is  necessary  to  have 
them  called  up. 

I  hope  something  can  l)e  started  to 
move.  The  Senator  indicated  he  would  at- 
tempt to  bring  this  situation  to  a  head. 
There  has  already  been  mentioned  to  me 
by  the  majority  leader  the  prospect  of  a 
vote  on  the  ABM  sometime  next  week. 
That  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
observe  that  m  view  of  what  has  been 
said  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  there  would  be  no  point  in 
pursuing  the  gracious  offer  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  earlier  to  poll 
those  who  have  amendments  to  offer.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  offer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Could  the 
very  able  Senator  state  whether  or  not 
his  colleagues  would  be  willing  to  enter 
mto  a  unanimous -consent  agreement 
that  we  vote  on  the  equal-time  confer- 
ence report  this  afternoon,  with  3 
hours  equally  divided  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
and  the  able  mmorlty  leader,  or  his 
^  designee? 

3.  Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  respond 

><  to  the  Senator  by  saying  that  I  can  speak 

for  no  one  except  myself.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot.  The  distinguished  mmorlty  whip 
is  here.  Perhaps  he  can  help  us. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I  say 
to  the  very  able  minority  whip,  I  had 
asked  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  if 
we  could  agree  on  a  time  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report  which  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  sought  to  have 
brought  up  today  and  voted  on.  I  would 
suggest  we  have  3  hours'  debate  on 
the  conference  report,  equally  divided, 
with  an  agreement  to  vote  at,  say,  5:30 
this  afternoon  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  announcement  was 
made  on  the  floor,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
the  papers  are  no  longer  at  the  desk  and 
that  they  have  gone  to  the  House.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
sure.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  imderstand  the  con- 
ference report  is  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives awaitmg  tuition. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
sure.  We  would  be  happy  to  retrieve  the 
papers  if  we  can  have  an  agreement  to 
vote  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
respond  to  the  Senator  by  saying  that 
in  view  of  the  deep  interest  in  that  mat- 
ter by  the  conferees  on  our  side,  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScoTT)  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  I  would 
have  to  confer  with  them.  After  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  confer  with  them,  I 


would  be  able  to  give  a  response  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Inasmuch 
as  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  flrst  Injectcd  this  matter 
for  discussion,  I  wonder  if  he  would  offer 
his  good  offices  in  gettmg  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senators  just  mentioned  by 
the  able  actmg  Republican  leader,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  all  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  want  to  get  on  witli  the 
business,  and  we  are  all  very  strongly 
against  delay. 

I  see  nods  in  the  affirmative  on  the 
part  of  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Hence,  If  we  would  cooperate  and  reach 
an  agreement  as  to  when  we  might  vote 
this  afternoon  on  the  conference  report, 
we  can  complete  that  busmess.  If  one  of 
the  aides  will  contact  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  we  will  re- 
quest that  he  come  to  the  Chamber  if 
the  able  leader  thinks  there  is  a  reason- 
ably good  chance  that  we  might  vote 
this  afternoon  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presid«it,  it  is  in- 
terestmg  to  talk  about  what  we  might  be 
able  to  do  on  business  not  pendmg  before 
the  Senate,  which  is  the  case  m  connec- 
tion with  the  conference  report.  It  has 
not  l}een  called  up  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  The  pendmg  business  is 
the  military  authorization  t>ill.  That  is 
the  measure  on  which  we  want  action 
and  on  which  we  would  like  to  make 
progress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  ]rield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Any  Sen- 
ator may  call  up  the  conference  report. 
It  is  not  mcumbent  upon  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  would  be  glad  to  call  it  up 
now,  or  the  able  acting  majority  leader 
could  call  it  up  if  we  can  be  assured  by 
the  minority  of  agreement  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GOLX)WATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  asked  a  question.  I  will  respond 
in  the  tiffirmative.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
get  our  minority  members  to  come  to  the 
Chamber.  I  think  that  flrst  the  majority 
side  has  to  find  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  will 
be  no  problem  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  concerned  if  we  can  en- 
ter mto  an  agreement  with  the  minority 
to  vote  at  5 :  30  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  an  individual 
Senator,  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I  think 
3  hours  is  probably  too  long  before  ac- 
tion, but  I  will  certainly  talk  to  my  leader 
and,  m  my  capacity  as  a  single  Senator, 
I  will  urge  him  to  get  to  work  on  It  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Make  it  2 
hours.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  My  major  interest 
is  m  getting  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  acted  on. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  know  the 
Senator's  major  interest,  but  I  thought 
the  primary  motive  was  to  get  on  with 
Senate  busmess  without  delay. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  get  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  without  delay. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  as  the 
Senator  knows,  conference  reports  are 


highly  privileged  matters  and  can  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  been  put- 
ting the  bill  aside  for  weeks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
mterestmg  to  hear  Senators  talk  about 
delay.  This  year  the  bill  that  was  delib- 
erately and  calculatedly  delayed  was  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  Who  delayed 
that  Military  Sales  Act  and  especially 
the  Cooper-(rhurch  amendment  to  that 
act?  It  was  delayed  by  our  good  friends 
who  are  now  calling  for  immediate  ac- 
tion on  a  bill  that  calls  for  the  spending 
of  $20  billion,  I  believe  the  biggest  au- 
thorization bill  we  are  going  to  have  up 
for  consideration.  We  have  had  that 
bill  before  us  now  for  2  weeks.  We  have 
already  disposed  of  the  prmcipal  amend- 
ment. Last  year  it  took  us  7  weeks  to 
dispose  of  the  amendment  on  the  ABM. 
This  year  that  has  already  been  acted 
on. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  very  good 
prospect  of  getting  this  bill  disposed  of 
m  3  or  4  weeks. 

I  know  of  no  Senator — and  I  have 
talked  to  them  as  much  as  any  other 
Senator,  I  think — who  has  any  Intention 
of  flUbustertag  the  bill. 

I  understand  why  the  Senator  wants 
tuition.  We  all  do.  I  think  we  have  a  rec- 
ord so  far  of  reasonable  speed  \n  dis- 
posing of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  correct  one  statement.  It  will  be 
3  weeks  tomorrow  that  we  started  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  I  can  recall  3  days 
when  we  had  recesses,  in  fact  1  day  in 
which  we  had  three  recesses,  because 
no  Senator  was  on  the  floor  ready  to 
speak. 

Some  of  us  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  made  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  defend  particular  parts  of  the  bill.  I 
have  the  aircraft  part  to  defend.  I  sit 
aroimd  here  twiddling  my  thumbs  ready 
to  oppose  amendments  about  airplanes. 
They  are  not  called  up.  That  is  fine.  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  not  to  call  them 
up.  But  let  us  decide  whether  to  do  it 
or  not. 

We  have  been  operating  on  a  comfort- 
able schedule,  coming  in  at  about  10 
o'clock  and  adjourning  at  about  6  o'clock. 
We  talk  about  everything  but  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill. 

My  whole  interest  is  m  getting  action 
on  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  any  other  legislation  which 
comes  along. 

I  have  never  objected  to  disposing  of 
any  legislation  that  is  ready  for  action. 
I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  get  the  mi- 
nority leader  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  we  have  all 
had  our  say  about  delays,  and  the  need 
for  action  on  the  bill,  I  wonder  if  we 
could  get  on  with  the  consideration  of 
it.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  THiTRHom))  is  ready  to  be  recog- 
nized. May  I  assure  the  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  leadership 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  going  to  do 
everythmg  possible  to  encourage  Mem- 
bers to  ctill  up  their  amendments.  I  trust 
that  the  leadership  on  the  minority  side 
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will  likewise  seek  cooperation  from 
Members  so  that  Senators  will  come  to 
the  floor  and  call  up  their  amendments. 

PRIVILXCE    or   THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  some 
Senators  would  like  to  have  on  the  floor 
the  aides  who  worked  with  them  on  this 
$20  billion  military  procurement  author- 
ization bill.  In  view  of  that  fact,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee as  may  be  needed  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  be  granted  floor  privi- 
leges during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Several  Senators  called  for  third  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  listening 
to  the  colloquy  about  who  was  stalling 
for  time  and  who  was  wasting  time.  It 
reminds  me  a  little  of  the  story  told  of  a 
Maryland  lawyer  who  was  approached  by 
a  prospective  client  who  wanted  repre- 
sentation in  a  criminal  case.  The  lawyer 
said  he  would  consider  the  case.  What 
was  it  all  about?  Well,  the  prospective 
client  said  he  had  been  accxised  of  steal- 
ing; he  wanted  a  lawyer,  but  he  did  not 
have  the  money.  The  lawyer  said,  "Well, 
we  still  consider  representation  in  those 
cases,  even  without  the  money.  Have  you 
something  you  can  pay  in  lieu  of  the 
fee?"  The  prospective  client  said,  "Yes, 
I  have  a  barrel  of  oysters  and  six  Mary- 
land hams."  The  lawyer  said,  "I  will  take 
that.  What  are  you  accused  of  stealing?" 
The  client  said,  "A  barrel  of  oysters  and 
six  Marj'land  hams." 

I  think  that  Is  the  kind  of  circle  we 
have  been  hearing  in  the  last  hour  or  so. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  the  subject  of  delay 
came  from  the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  would  hope  that  the  majority  side  would 
certainly  be  allowed  to  respond. 

Mr.  President,  unless  a  Senator  has  an 
amendment  to  be  called  up  at  this  time, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Virginia  if  he  plans  on  placing  a  limita- 
tion on  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

Otherwise,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
might  just  as  well  have  the  acting  floor 
leader  for  the  majority  offer  a  motion 
to  adjourn,  and  we  can  all  go  back  to  the 
office  and  start  working. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator's  inquiry  is  an  appro- 
priate one.  The  able  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Is  in  the  Chamber,  and  will  shortly 
call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  objection.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  would  the 
request  do? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
say  to  the  able  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  that  there  has 
been  no  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  today,  and  in 
order  to  accommodate  Senators  who  may 
have  morning  business.  I  just  asked  that 
we  have  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, inasmuch  as  no  period  has  yet  been 
set  aside  today  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  and  until  such 
time  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  is  called  up.  which  I  hope  will  be 
shortly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  brief  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  statements 
made  therein.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  therar 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 


WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  OIL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  interest,  and  well  there 
should  be,  in  the  oil  situation.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  studies  inaugurated. 
Some  have  been  completed.  Many  of  the 
predictions  that  were  made  earlier  have 
since  been  proved  to  be  wrong. 

In  order  that  Senators  might  better 
understand  what  is  happening  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "What 
To  Do  About  Oil,"  written  by  Ralph 
de  Toledano,  and  printed  In  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  of  August  7,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Washikoton — What  To  Do  About  On. 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

Last  December,  I  wrote  in  this  space:  "Six 
months  from  now,  for  all  we  know,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  the  other  Arab  coun- 
tries may  embargo  the  shipment  of  oU  to 
the  United  States — and  we  will  be  faced  with 
a  drastic  shortage  that  will  affect  every 
housewife,  every  car  driver,  and  much  of  our 
Industry."  And  I  called  for  a  healthy  oil 
Industry  In  this  country  to  prevent  a  pe- 
troleum blackmail  by  Arab  producers.  There 
were  some  who  wrote  to  me  at  the  time  that 
I  was  touting  for  the  domestic  oil  producers. 

What  has  happened  since  then?  The  so- 
called  consumer-minded  i>eople  won't  like  to 
read  the  facts,  or  to  admit  that  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  under  pressure  has 
played  into  the  bands  of  the  Arab  producers 
and  is  now  hurting  those  industries  and 
Individuals  that  dep>end  on  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  oil  at  reasonable  prices.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself. 

1.  The  Syrians  have  refused  to  allow  re- 
pairs made  to  the  sabotaged  Trans-Arabian 
pipeline.  The  line  normally  carries  475.000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

2.  Libya,  taken  over  by  a  government  hos- 


tile to  the  United  States,  has  forced  produc- 

thls  is  only  a  beginning. 

tlon  cutbacks  of  550,000  barrels  a  day — and 

3.  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  had 
to  draw  more  heavily  on  crude  oil  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

4.  Because  the  Egyptians  have  keprt  the 
Suez  Canal  closed  since  1967.  Persian  Gulf 
oil  must  be  shipped  south  and  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  shipping  a  barrel 
of  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  United 
States  east  coast  has  Jumped  to  about  $3.30 
a  barrel.  Add  the  cost  of  the  oil  itself,  and 
the  total  cost  comes  to  roughly  $4.55  a  barrel. 
But  a  barrel  of  crude  from  Louisiana  pro- 
ducers costs  only  $3.75  when  delivered  to 
the  east  coast. 

6.  Middle  Eastern  oil  is  therefore  not  only 
more  expensive  than  domestic  oil,  but  it  has 
become  a  pawn  In  the  power  politics  of  the 
Israeli-Arab  conflict.  If  the  American  econ- 
omy is  to  be  riveted  to  Middle  Eastern  oil, 
then  we  might  Just  as  well  cash  in  our  chips. 

Yet  every  move  in  recent  months  has  been 
to  weaken  the  American  oil  industry,  to  dis- 
courage new  exploration,  and  to  make  it 
economically  unsound  to  develop  marginal 
oil  resources  in  this  country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  oil  indus- 
try might  well  ask  Itself:  Why  spend  the 
estimated  $200  billion  dollars  over  the  next 
decade  to  meet  future  requirements  in  this 
country?  And  It  is  a  good  question.  The  oil 
Industry  has  been  fighting  a  losing  battle, 
while  "consumer  experts"  argue  that  every 
blow  struck  at  American  producers  helps  the 
domestic  purchaser  of  oil.  If  the  President 
vetoes  a  bill  to  continue  oil  import  quotas, 
however,  the  price  of  oil  and  oil  products 
will  shoot  up  In  this  country,  sure  as 
shooting. 

I  have  no  particular  brief  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry. But  I  do  not  care  to  see  it  driven  to 
the  wall,  thereby  leaving  this  country  at  the 
tender  mercy  of  Arab  oil  producers  whose 
prices  are  higher  and  whose  ideology  is  anti- 
American.  They  can,  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 
cut  us  off.  leaving  the  American  economy 
crippled. 

It  should  be  no  great  task  for  the  great 
brains  in  and  out  of  Congres.s  who  rail  at 
American  industry  to  work  out  a  system  that 
will  permit  the  oU  industry  to  develop  new 
sources  within  the  country,  to  give  us  self- 
sufficiency,  and  yet  to  keep  prices  at  an 
equitable  level.  Certainly,  creating  a  vulner- 
ability that  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet- Arab  bloc  is  no  solution. 

OU.  of  course,  is  Just  one  facet  of  a  much 
greater  problem.  The  United  States  has 
passed  the  point  where  It  can  count  on  its 
Industrial  know-how  to  compete  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  textiles,  for  example, 
American  workers  earn  $2.43  an  hour,  where- 
as in  Asia,  the  wage  is  11  cents.  Technology 
cannot  cope  with  this.  With  oil,  with  tex- 
tiles, with  any  resources  in  international 
trade,  simplistic  answers  and  Ideological 
shortcuts  no  longer  apply.  OU  is  vital,  and 
must  be  seen  in  that  light.  The  American 
standard  of  living  is  also  vital.  To  apply  the 
formulations  of  the  Thirties  to  the  problems 
of  Imports  and  exports  may  give  such  Sena- 
tors as  Edmund  Muskie,  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
and  William  Proxmlre,  a  heady  nostalgic 
feeling,  but  it  will  be  the  American  economy, 
and  the  American  consumer,  that  will  suffer 
the  hangover. 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Reports  or  the  Comptrolle«  Genebal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  improved  accounting  con- 
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trol  over  equipment  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnUtration.  dated  August  11.  1870  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  construction  costs  for  cer- 
tain federaUy  financed  housing  projects  in- 
creased due  to  inappropriate  minimum  wage 
rate  determinations.  Department  of  Labor, 
dated  August  12,  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  reduce  cost  of  vessel  construction 
by  not  requiring  shipbuilders  to  buy  Insur- 
ance and  performance  and  payment  bonds. 
Department  of  Transportation,  dated  Au- 
gust 12.  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Repobt  or  Rochester  Instititte  or 
Techologt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  E5du- 
cation  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
Rochester  InsUtute  of  Technology,  concern- 
ing the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  follovrtng  reports  of  commit- 
tees were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  3129.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Plo 
Albert  Pol  y  Zapata  and  bis  wife.  Dolores  S. 
Alvarez  de  Pol   (Rept.  No.  91-1119). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  236.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  August  1  through  Au- 
gust 7  as  "National  Clown  Week"  (Bept.  No. 
91-1120). 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

Hit.  18725.  An  act  to  establtsh  a  Coomils- 
slon  on  the  Organization  of  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide 
for  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  91-1122). 
Report   'EtrmiXD   "Revision   and   Codhtca- 

TiON" — ^Report  or  a  Committee  (S.  Rept. 

No.  91-1131). 

Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  entitled  "Re- 
vision and  Codification,"  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
51.  91st  Congress,  first  session,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
AixoTT.  and  Mr.  Mt7Ni»T)  : 
S.  4237.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C. 
and   Vera  L.  Adler,   doing  business  as  the 
Adler  Construction  Company;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judidary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hbuska  when  he  In- 
troduced the  blU  appear  below  under  the  ^- 
proprlate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Can- 
non,  Mr.    Gravel.   Mr.    Harris.   Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hitches,  Mr.  Kennedt.  Mr. 
Maonuson,  Mr.  McGovern,  B4r.  Msr- 
CALr.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Yodnc  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  McCarthy)  : 
S.  4238.  A  bUl  amending  Title  13  of  the 
U.S.   Code  by  authorizing   the  Secretary   of 
Commerce  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  imdertake  a  quadrennltU  enrollment  of 
those  persons  to  vote   In   elections   of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  that  meet  the 
qualifications   of   the   various   States   other 
than  residency:    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Inoute  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jordan    of    Idaho.    Mr.    Magnuson 
and  Mr.  Jackson  )  : 
S.  4239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  April 
24,  1961.  authorizing  the  use  of  Judgment 
funds  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

<The  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  below  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  4240.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Uhel  D. 
PoUy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Hoixinos,  Mr. 
Inoute,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mans- 
riELD,  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 
S.  4236.  A  bUl  designating  certain  election 
days  as  legal  public  holidays;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl  i^pectf  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading,) 


S.  4236— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
DESIGNATING  CERTAIN  ELEC- 
TION DAYS  AS  LEGAL  PUBLIC 
HOLIDAYS 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  right 
to  vote  is  the  fundamental  hallmark  of 
democratic  government.  Yet,  47  million 
Americans  failed  to  exercise  this  privi- 
lege in  our  1968  Presidential  election. 

Why  is  it  that  the  United  States- 
history's  greatest  democracy — has  the 
lowest  democratic  participaticm  of  any 
modem  nation? 

The  47  million  Americans  who  did  not 
vote  in  1968  represent  an  increase  of  8 
million  nonvoters  since  the  1960  election. 
This  means  that  the  number  of  nonvot- 
ers In  the  United  States  is  now  greater 
than  the  total  electorates  in  such  democ- 
racies as  France,  England,  Italy,  West 
Germany,  Canada,  and  Australia,  where 
voter  participation  is  higher  than  in  our 
own  country. 

Let  us  look  at  this  problran  from  an- 
other perspective.  The  steady  downward 
trend  in  voter  participation  means  that 
the  nonvoter  has  undeniable  power  in 
determining  the  outcome  of  Presidential 
elections.  In  1968.  the  nonvoters  exceed- 
ed by  17  million  the  total  number  of  peo- 
ple who  voted  for  President  Nixon.  For 
every  vote  separating  the  two  major  can- 
didates in  that  election,  there  were  150 
people  who  did  not  vote.  In  1960,  for 
every  vote  separating  the  major  con- 
tenders there  were  330  people  who  did 
not  vote.  Thus,  in  all  too  many  of  our 
recent  elections,  the  nonvoters  could 
easily  have  changed  the  course  of  his- 
tory. 

Last  year,  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  I  appointed 
a  Freedom  To  Vote  Task  Force  to  ex- 


plore the  reasons  for  this  poor  record  ol 
voter  participation  and  to  find  ways  to 
remove  barriers  to  the  right  to  vote. 

As  I  said  at  that  time : 

If  we  really  believe  In  democracy  In  this 
country,  we  must  assure  every  citizen's  free- 
dom to  vote.  If  we  really  believe  in  citizen 
participation  in  this  country,  we  must  knock 
down  the  registration  and  other  barriers 
which  restrict  the  right  to  vote. 

The  task  force,  headed  by  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark,  unani- 
mously recomended  the  implementation 
of  a  universal  voter  enrollment  plan,  es- 
tablisiiment  of  a  National  Election  Com- 
mission, and  declaration  of  a  National 
Election  Holiday.  Their  perceptive  rec- 
ommendations can  insure  that  all  our  cit- 
izens will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  right  to 
vote  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  task  force  noted  that  the  decline 
of  democratic  participation  holds  both  a 
danger  and  a  paradox.  The  danger  is  that 
democratic  institutions  cannot  fimction 
effectively  or  respond  promptly  to  soci- 
ety's needs  unless  citizens  participate  in 
the  decisions  that  affect  their  daily  lives. 
The  paradox  is  that  while  millions  of 
citizens,  at  odds  with  basic  national  pol- 
icies, are  struggling  for  a  more  active 
role  in  public  decisionmaking,  participa- 
tion in  the  electoral  process  continues  to 
wane. 

The  fact  that  40  percent  of  the 
American  people  failed  to  vote  in  the 
last  Presidentisd  election  should  be  taken 
as  a  warning  sign  that  our  Government 
is  not  working  well. 

When  people  fully  believe  in  the  sys- 
tem, they  vote.  They  participate.  They 
have  a  stake  in  Government.  But  to  the 
nonvoters,  their  stake  Is  not  so  apparent. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  make  sure  they 
have  every  opportunity  to  vote.  Their 
voices  must  be  heard.  Their  hopes,  fears. 
and  the  reasons  for  their  alienation 
must  be  commimieated  through  the  elec- 
toral process,  not  outside  of  it.  They 
must  be  able  to  participate  in  the  de- 
cisions which  affect  their  lives  so  that 
they  may  feel  a  part  of  the  system. 

One  of  the  major  barriers  to  citizen 
participation  has  been  voter  registra- 
tion requirements,  which  unnecessarily, 
bar  millions  of  voters  in  every  election.  In 
areas  of  our  country  where  there  are  no 
registration  requirements  the  voter  turn- 
out averages  10  to  15  percent  higher 
than  In  areas  where  there  are  restric- 
tions. 

State  residency  requirements  in  our 
highly  mobile  society  exclude  millions  of 
Americans  frMn  voting.  Long  lines,  short 
hours  inaccessible  places,  and  registra- 
tion periods  remote  from  the  date  of 
election,  all  limit  voter  participation. 

The  universal  voter  enrollment  plan 
c«"  overcome  these  hurdles.  Experience 
in  Canada,  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  and 
parts  of  California  and  Washington, 
shows  that  such  a  program  can  achieve 
registration  of  better  than  90  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Government,  through  the  Na- 
tional Election  Commission,  takes  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  registration  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  holiday  on  the  date  of 
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every  Presidential  election.  A  National 
Election  Holiday  would  help  to  assure 
full  opportunity  for  voter  participation 
and  would  solenmize  this  important  oc- 
casion for  the  exercise  of  a  citizen's  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  free  society. 

Twelve  West  European  countries  have 
their  elections  on  Sundays  or  public  holi- 
days, and  they  aU  have  a  larger  voter 
turnout  than  does  the  United  States.  The 
turnout  for  our  1968  Presidential  Sec- 
tion was  only  61  percent  of  the  potential 
electorate,  while  some  democratic  na- 
tions have  turnouts  of  80  to  90  percent. 
I  believe  the  declaration  of  a  public  holi- 
day for  Presidaitial  elections  would  lead 
to  greater  citizen  involvement  In  our 
electoral  process. 

The  United  States  has  pioneered  In 
the  development  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions. Our  system  has  proven  resilient 
and  responsi\'e  to  many  stresses  and 
strains.  As  our  Nations  20»th  birthday 
approaches,  we  should  declare  our  Presi- 
dential elections  a  national  holiday.  The 
greater  participation  of  our  citizens 
would  be  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the 
form  and  stability  of  our  Gtovemment. 

An  observation  by  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  highlights  the  importance  of 
having  all  our  citizens  exercise  their 
right  to  vote: 

Our  privilege  can  be  no  greater  than  our 
obligations.  The  protection  of  our  rights  can 
endxire  no  longer  than  the  performance  of 
our  responsibilities.  Each  can  be  neglected 
only  at  the  peril  of  the  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4236)  designating  certain 
election  days  as  legal  public  holidays,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Harris,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


8  4237— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  HAROLD  C. 
AND  VERA  L.  ADLER,  DOING  BUSI- 
NESS AS  THE  ADLER  CONSTRUC- 
TION CO.,  AND  SUBMISSION  OF 
RESOLUTION  (S.  RES.  445)  RELAT- 
ING THERETO 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self, the  Somtor  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  I  introduce  for 
appn^riate  reference  a  bill  "for  the  re- 
lief of  Harold  C.  and  Verr:  L.  Adler,  doing 
business  as  the  Adler  Construction  Com- 
pany" and  submit  a  resolution  referring 
this  matter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

This  matter  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  in  1960.  At  that  time  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  and  submitted  a  resolution 
similar  to  those  I  send  forward  today 
(S.  3199  and  S.  Res.  288,  86th  Congress, 
second  session) .  The  case  was  ultimately 
referred  to  the  CJourt  of  Claims,  which 
accepted  reference.  Adler  was  then  al- 
lowed discovery  of  Government  records 
relating  to  his  claim.  However.  In  1962, 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  cases  ol 
Glidden  v.  Zdanok,  370  UJ8.  530.  The 
Court  of  Claims  Interpreted  this  case  as 
denying  that  Court  the  right  any  longer 
to  entertain  congressi<Hial  reference  mat- 


ters. The  case  was  returned  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1962.  Nevertheless,  the  matter 
was  continued  on  the  docket  of  the  Coiu-t 
of  Claims  imder  Its  general  jurisdiction 
and  was  tried  as  to  the  liability  issue  in 
1966  before  a  commissioner  of  the  Court 
tof  claims.  The  commissioner,  and  in 
April  of  this  year,  the  court,  found  favor- 
ably to  Adler  and  stated  that  the  court 
was  agreeable  to  Adler 's  seeking  a  new 
congressional  reference  under  the  1966 
revision  of  that  statute.  28  United  States 
Code  2509. 

It  is  pursuant  to  this  recommendation 
of  the  court  and  the  request  of  Mr. 
Adler.  that  we  introduce  this  bill  today. 
At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  resolution  and  a  syn- 
opsis of  Adler's  claim  for  relief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre).  The  bill  and  rescriution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bUl,  resolution, 
and  synopsis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4237)  for  the  reUef  of 
Harold  C.  and  Vera  L.  Adler,  doing  bus- 
iness as  the  Adler  Construction  Co..  and 
resolution  (S.  Res.  445)  relating  thereto, 
were  received,  the  bUl  was  read  twice  by 
its  title,  both  bill  and  resolution  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  f  oUou-s : 

S.  4237 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Adler   Construction   Company   of   Llttlerton, 

Colorado,  the  Bum  of  .  The  payment 

of  such  sum  shall  be  In  fuU  satisfaction  of 
aU  claims  by  such  company  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  losaea 
sustained  by  such  company  In  connection 
with  a  contract  between  It  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
providing  for  certain  work  on  the  Pactola 
Dam  project  near  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota, 
the  United  States  having  faUed  (a)  to  fully 
rectify  a  mistake  in  the  bid  by  such  oocn- 
pany  for  such  work,  (b)  to  aUow  equitable 
adjustment  to  such  company  for  excess 
costs  arising  from  changed  or  latent  con- 
ditions at  the  site  of  such  work  and  over- 
runs ot  quantities  connected  with  such  con- 
ditions, and  (c)  to  allow  equitable  ad- 
justment to  the  contractor  for  excess  costs 
arlalng  from  certain  breaches  by  the  United 
States  of  such  contract,  such  breaches  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  undue  accelera- 
tion of  perfonnance  and  issuing  misleading, 
errooeous.  self-contradictory  and  conflicting 
drawings  In  important  respects;  Provided. 
ThMt  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  recetved  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  aooonnt  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  \inlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  ocmtrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
vl<datlng  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  ttatil  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


8.  Rn.  445 

Resolved.  That  the  bUl  (S. )  entitled 

"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C.  and  Vera 
L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the  Adler  Con- 
struction Company"  now  pending  In  the 
State,  together  with  all  the  accompanying 
pitpers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner   of    the    United    States    Court    of 


Claims;  and  the  chief  commissioner  shaU 
proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States  or 
a  gratuity  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States 
to  the  claimant. 

The  synopsis,  presented  by  Mr. 
Hruska,  is  as  follows: 

Synopsis 

(Providing  a  brief  description  of  Adler's 
claims  for  relief) 

Adler  bid  $3,761,115  In  September  1952,  In 
response  to  the  government's  invitation  for 
bids  on  PsLCtoIa  Dam,  a  large  earth-filled 
dam  project  in  the  Black  Hills  near  Rapid 
City,  Souch  Dakota.  His  bid  was  obrtously, 
very  low,  being  23  ""r  under  the  next  low  bid 
($4,878,468).  and  38  T-  under  the  govern- 
ment's pre-bld  estimate  ($3,962,341).  Sus- 
pecting a  grave  mistake  in  bid,  Adler  Im- 
mediately reviewed  his  figures,  but  asked 
the  government  to  delay  award.  Adler  very 
promptly  advised  the  government  at  Its 
supervisory  Denver  office  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  of  $621,000,  so  advisl.ig  t.ie  gov- 
ernment before  award.  Adler  stated  his  bid 
w.  s  not  acceptable  without  a  correction  to 
his  intended  bid,  or  the  erroneous  bid  must 
be  rejected. 

T.'ie  government,  nonetheless,  precipitous- 
ly awarded  the  contract  on  October  14,  1952, 
thereby  putting  Adler's  bid  bond  of  $376,111 
in  jeopardy.  He  was  told  by  the  government 
the  next  day  to  send  proofs  of  his  claimed 
bid  errors  of  $621,000  to  the  Contracting  Of- 
ficer who  would  forward  showings  to  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral.  The  government  told 
Adler  that  the  Comptroller  General  w«is  the 
only  one  who  could  grant  the  relief  Adler 
requested.  Adler  presented  his  proofs  of  er- 
ror about  October  20, 1952. 

After  the  proofs  were  forwarded  from  the 
Contracting  Officer  about  Octa>ber  31,  1952 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  that  government 
officer  held.  In  a  written  decision  dated  No- 
vember 14,  1952  that  the  errors  had  been 
made  as  claimed  and  could  be  fully  cor- 
rected. 

The  government  representatives  in  Den- 
ver who  received  Adler's  proofs  of  error  In 
Denver  on  October  20,  1952,  had  (in  an  In- 
ternal memorandum  dated  October  31,  1953 
never  disclosed  to  Adler)  concluded  on  their 
own  part  that  Adler  had  made  the  errors 
as  claimed,  stated  that  the  award  earlier 
made  on  October  14,  1952  was  not  Intended 
to  prejudice  or  foreclose  Adler's  right  to  have 
his  bid  errors  corrected,  and  stated  that  If 
his  errors  were  corrected  such  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  government  because  the  re- 
sulting contract  amount  would  still  be  over 
$500,000  imder  the  next  low  bid.  The  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  agreed  with  all  these  conclusions 
and  reconunended  full  correction  of  bid  er- 
rors. But  this  was  not  revealed  to  Adler. 

On  November  17,  1952,  a  Denver  confer- 
ence was  convened  by  the  government,  with 
Adler.  He  was  not  given  a  copy  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  decision.  Nor  was  be  told 
of  the  Internal  memorandum  of  October  31, 
1953  or  the  conclusions  of  the  Chief  Assist- 
ant of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

At  this  November  17,  1952,  conTerence,  the 
government  representatives  made  an  about 
face  from  their  earlier  position,  telling  Adler 
that  "all  we  can  pay"  for  bid  corrections  is 
approximately  $485,000,  leaving  Adler  shorted 
by  $136,240  from  having  his  bid  corrected  to 
accord  with  his  known  Intended  bid.  Gov- 
ernment representatives  further  demanded 
he   must   sign    an    Amendatory    Agreement 
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(which  the  government  had  unilaterally  con- 
ceived and  drafter) ,  In  which  he  would  agree 
to  be  paid  less  than  his  known  Intended  bid, 
or  else  his  bid  bond  would  be  taken.  This  put 
Adler  under  the  pressure  of  financial  ruin  if 
he  did  not  sign  the  Amendatory  Agreement. 
There  wasn't  the  slightest  consideration  for 
such  Amendatory  Agreement.  The  recited 
consideration  that  the  government  was  waiv- 
ing its  right  to  waive  the  constriiction  con- 
tract was  in  error.  There  was  no  construction 
contract  In  existence  to  waive,  the  award 
being  Illegal  and  the  construction  contract 
not  signed.  The  refusal  of  the  government 
representatives  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  was  in  violation  of 
the  Dockery  Act. 

Nonetheless,  Adler  was  forced  on  Novem- 
ber 17. 1952  to  sign  under  the  unconscionable 
pressure  being  applied,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  government  was  concealing  from 
him  the  fact  that  several  government  officers, 
in  control  of  the  events,  had  professed  inter- 
nally that  they  had  no  desire  to  prejudice 
or  loreclose  his  rights  to  have  his  bid  fully 
corrected  as  beneficial  to  the  government.  In 
short,  the  negotiating  steps  taken  by  the 
government  were  carried  on  In  a  matrix  of 
deception  by  the  government's  representa- 
tives and  their  failure  to  reveal  the  Uuth 
about  existing  circumstances  and  their  own 
Intentions  earlier  declared  unilaterally  one 
to  another  about  October  31,  1952.  The  above 
circumstances  involving  the  government's 
unconscionable  denial  of  $136,240.  and  the 
unjust  taking  thereof,  constitutes  Adler's 
Claim  (a). 

His  cnalm  (b)  based  on  encountering  radi- 
cally changed  conditions  and  his  Claim  (c) 
for  breach  of  contract  are  next  briefly  de- 
scribed. 

Once  Adler  started  performance,  matters 
became  still  worse  for  Adler  by  reason  of 
other  circumstances  which  were  to  develop. 
Beginning  about  March  1954  (after  con- 
struction began  In  November  1952).  Adler 
had  completed  all  of  the  scheduled  quantity 
of  Item  2  work.  Adler  began  to  complain  as 
early  as  February  1964  as  to  Improper  clas- 
sification of  material  as  Item  2,  that  should 
have  been  classed  as  Item  3.  The  on-site 
construction  engineer  Ignored  and  "burled" 
this  conununlcation  from  Adler.  There  never 
was  a  definitive  ruling  on  that. 

Also  the  excavation  situation  In  the  main 
dam  area  (83%  of  the  whole  job)  was  In- 
creasingly appearing  to  be  materially  changed 
from  what  had  been  expected.  Adler  com- 
plained repeatedly.  (The  old  version  of  Ar- 
ticle 4  clause  was  Included  In  this  partic- 
ular contract,  requiring  the  government  to 
discover  the  situation,  as  well  as  calling  for 
notice  to  be  given  by  the  contractor.)  Adler 
made  an  extended  written  complaint  charg- 
ing changed  conditions  and  seeking  modifi- 
cation of  his  contract  and  a  large  extension 
of  time. 

The  government  faUed,  and  continued  to 
fall,  to  make  any  decision  or  finding  as  to 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  increase  In  volume 
of  excavation  In  the  main  dam  area  (up 
261%,  or  excess  and  unexpected  cubic  yard- 
age of  excavation  so  vast  that  It  would  take 
a  50-mlle-long-train  of  gondola  cars  to  move 
It,  and  a  77-mlle-long-traln  of  excess  refill  to 
replace  In  the  embanlcment.  Still  other  tm- 
expected  difficulties  began  to  unfold. 

Moreover,  these  great  excess  yardages  of 
excavation  and  refill  had  to  be  performed 
under  very  complex  conditions  not  expected 
or  represented.  For  example,  the  defendant 
encountered  a  very  rough,  step-like  and 
chaotic  rockscape  over  the  lower  area  of  the 
dam  foundation.  The  drawings  had  not  de- 
pleted this;  Instead  they  depicted  this  area 
as  relatively  smooth. 

Bven  the  cutoff  trench,  depicted  In  the 
drawings  given  to  bidders  as  having  a  max- 
imum width  of  150  feet,  had  an  actual  width 
of  300  feet  to  600  feet,  and  with  very  Irreg- 
ular margins. 


To  worsen  matters  yet  further,  the  depth 
of  actual  excavation  below  the  dq>th  of  the 
natural  ground  surface,  was  2  to  3  times  that 
shown  on  the  drawings  and  specifications.  In 
places,  the  actual  depth  of  excavation  below 
ground  surface  was  In  several  places  as  deep 
as  48  feet  as  compared  to  about  7.5  feet  aver- 
age depth  estimated  from  the  drawings  orig- 
inally given  the  bidders. 

In  fact,  the  drawings  and  specifications 
were  misleading  and  defective. 

All  this  caused  grave  difficulties,  and  grossly 
increased  construotlon  costs  to  Mr.  Adler.  Not 
only  was  the  work  made  far  more  expensive, 
but  these  difficulties  made  It  Impooslble  to 
perform  the  work  in  the  original  performance 
period  of  about  2%  years.  An  entire  extra 
year  was  required. 

Though  Adler  asked  for  a  time  extension, 
with  a  particular  amovmt  requested  on  June 
15,  1955,  the  government  reftised  to  give  him 
a  timely  time  extension.  Instead  the  govern- 
ment urged  and  required  him  to  speed  up  the 
work,  even  to  continue  It  Into  one  of  the 
most  severe  winters  In  many  decades.  Thus, 
the  government  unduly  and  wrongfully  ac- 
celerated the  work,  at  serious  loss  to  Adler. 
The  winter  work  forced  upon  Adler  In  the 
winter  of  1955  to  1956  which  was  not  antic- 
ipated In  the  original  contract,  was  per- 
formed at  only  65%  efficiency,  as  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  admitted. 

The  government  breached  Its  contract  In 
many  ways.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
failure  to  make  a  decision  (as  the  contract 
required)  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
changed  condition,  and  as  to  whether  Adler 
was  entitled  to  a  classification  of  a  large 
quantity  of  excavated  material  as  Item  3  (at 
$1.20  per  cu.  yd.)  Instead  of  Item  2  (at  63c 
per  cu.  yd.)  It  wrongfully  and  unduly  ac- 
celerated the  work;  and  the  drawings  and 
specifications  were  misleading  and  inconsist- 
ent. The  government  was  negligent  and  not 
rational  in  the  preparation  of  its  estimates 
of  quantities  and  of  conditions  yet  to  be  en- 
countered. 

It  concealed  much  vital  Information  from 
Adler;  yet  at  the  same  time  demanding  of 
him  that  he  give  a  release  to  any  claims  he 
might  have  based  on  anything  occurring  be- 
fore July  5,  1956,  thereby  denying  him  an 
opportunity  for  equal  bargaining  power. 

When  Adler  sought  Congressional  relief  In 
1980,  Ck>ngress  adopted  a  resolution  author- 
izing a  Congressional  reference  to  the  Court 
of  Claims.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  a 
retrospective  review  recognized  with  honor, 
that  it  had  unconscionably  forced,  or  over- 
reached, Adler  as  Adler  had  stated  In  hU 
"Claim  (a),"  requesting  full  rectification  of 
the  bid  error,  the  entire  correction  of  which 
has  been  denied  him  by  a  sum  of  $136,240 
wrongfully  taken  from  him. 

As  to  Adler's  "Claims  (b)  and  (c),"  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  stated  that  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  held  the  belief  that  these 
claims  were  not  based  on  fact.  Nonetheless, 
the  Bureau  of  Redamatlon  suggested  that 
those  two  claims  should.  If  in  Congress' 
judgment  It  thought  such  as  warranted,  be 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  thereby  al- 
lowing an  independent  tribunal  to  judge 
whether  the  claims  of  changed  conditions, 
and  breach  of  contract  for  undue  accelera- 
tion and  other  breaches,  were  based  on  fact. 

Congress  did  make  Congressional  reference 
In  1960  of  all  Adler's  Claims  (a),  (b)  and  (e). 

The  Court  of  Claims,  though  originally 
accepting  jurlsdlctl<Mi  of  the  Congressional 
reference  aspect  of  the  case  In  1960  (along 
with  accepting  Jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of 
Its  general  Jurisdiction),  denied  Jurisdiction 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  In  Glidden  v.  Zdanok,  370  U.S.  530 
( 1962) .  That  decision  cast  doubt  on  the  right 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  consider  such 
reference  cases  If  the  members  of  that  court 
were  to  enjoy  the  status  of  a  constitutional 
court,  with  life  terms  for  its  Judges. 

In  a  recommended  decision  of  the  Ccmmls- 


sloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  affirmed  by 
the  Ooxirt  on  AprU  17,  1970,  the  Court  con- 
cluded, nonetheless,  that  If  the  matter  were, 
In  fact,  before  that  Court  on  a  Congressional 
reference.  It  would  hold  and  recommend  that 
Adler's  Claim  (a)  for  the  $136,532  not  yet 
paid  him  to  fully  rectify  his  bid  error  made 
known  before  award,  be  paid  by  Congress  as 
an  eqiUtable  obligation  of  the  Government 
In  a  non-Juridical  sense.  This  was  the  Court's 
recommendation  Irrespective  of  any  releases 
which  Adler  might  have  given  to  the  govern- 
ment, or  whether  they  were  valid. 

The  Commissioner  and  Court  also  have  now 
found  as  a  fact  that  Adler's  Claims  (b)  and 
(c)  based  on  changed  conditions  and  on  un- 
due acceleration  and  other  breaches  of  con- 
tract are  based  on  fact.  The  Commissioner 
and  the  Court  made  extensive  detailed  find- 
ings clearly  establishing  that  there  were 
radically  changed  conditions,  and  very  dam- 
aging undue  acceleration.  It  found  breaches 
of  contract  based  on  the  fact  that  the  plans 
and  specifications  were  misleading  and  In- 
consistent. It  foimd  that  the  go%-emment  did 
not  make  an  adequate  Investigation  of  the 
subsurface  conditions  resulting  In  Its  sched- 
uled quantities  for  excavation  and  refill  that 
were  in  gross  error.  It  foimd  Adler's  costs  to 
perform  the  work  were  severely  enlarged  over 
that  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
documents  bid  upon.  By  reason  of  these  mat- 
ters for  which  the  government,  not  Adl«, 
was  responsible,  and  coupled  with  the  origi- 
nal wrong  of  the  government's  unconscion- 
able deprivation  of  $136,532  of  Adler's  en- 
titled bid  correction,  he  was  mired  in  a  dire 
financial  distress  known  to  the  government 
at  the  time  It  demanded  from  him  both  a 
general  release  on  July  6,  1956,  and  a  govern- 
ment form  of  release  on  November  20, 1956. 

Adler's  financial  ruin  being  even  deeper  in 
1956  than  It  was  In  1952  when  the  govern- 
ment overreached  Adler  unconscionably  for 
the  so-called  Amendatory  Agreement,  It  ai>- 
pean  clear  that  Congress  shoiild  allow  an 
equitable  payment  In  a  non-Juridical  sense 
for  all  three  of  Adler's  claims.  The  original 
wrong  taints  all  that  follows. 


S.  4238— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
UNIVEliSAL  ENROLLMENT  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  legisla- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Universal  Enroll- 
ment Act.  Joining  with  me  as  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation  are  Senators  Canhon, 
Gravel,  Harus,  Hart,  Hughxs,  KxNifSDT, 
Magnttson,  McOovsrit,  MncALF.  Moss, 
Young  of  Ohio,  and  McCarthy. 

This  important  measure  is  also  being 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  tmder  the  principal  sponsor- 
ship of  Representative  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Democrat,  of  Arizona.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Congressman  Udall  will  be 
placing  in  the  Record  today  an  extensive 
statement  outlining  the  purpose  and  pro- 
cedures which  this  legislation  envisions, 
with  a  significant  vcdume  of  supportive 
data. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  was  sparked 
by  my  service  this  past  year  on  the  Free- 
dom To  Vote  Task  Force  under  the  able 
leadership  of  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark.  This  proposal  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  in  a  very  significant  and 
meaningful  way  what  we  found  to  be  the 
primary  barrier  to  equal  i}articipation 
within  the  political  system. 

By  all  persons  otherwise  eligible  to  vote 
the  procedural  difBculty  of  meeting  regis- 
tration and  local  residence  requirements 
and  the  variety  of  restrictions  limiting 
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absentee  voting  disenfranchises  a  most 
significant  segment  of  the  electorate. 

It  is  estimated  that  present  registra- 
tion laws  acted  to  deny  the  opportunity 
to  vote  to  some  6  million  Americans  who 
could  not  meet  the  necessarj-  residence 
requirements  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  in  the  1968  election. 

It  is  estimated  another  8  million  were 
unable  to  vote  because  of  inability  to  get 
to  the  poll  or  to  get  an  absentee  ballot  to 
vote  that  election  day  despite  the  fact 
they  were  otherwise  fully  qualified  to  ex- 
press their  preference  and  participate  in 
choosing  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  our  Nation. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  remove 
totally  those  barriers  to  participation. 

Further  the  legislation  would  provide 
a  universal  enrolment  plan  which  would 
serf:  out  and  encourage  the  enrollment 
of  all  otherwise  qualified  Americans  un- 
der a  National  Director  of  Enrollment, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. 

It  contains  powerful  encouragement  to 
the  States  in  the  form  of  a  direct  grant 
to  those  States  when  enrollment  of  voters 
in  any  congressional  district  exceeds  90 
percent  of  those  eligible. 

Further,  this  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Enrollment  Commission 
of  nine  members,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  consult  with, 
and  give  advice  to,  the  National  Direc- 
tor of  Enrollment. 

For  all  of  us  who  have  a  real  Interest  in 
seeing  our  political  system  work,  and  in 
encouraging  sdl  of  our  people  to  work 
within  the  system,  this  measure  provides 
an  important  means  of  reducing  those 
impediments  currently  frustrating  that 
desire.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appr(H>riately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4238)  amending  title  13 
of  the  United  States  Code  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  undertake  a 
quadrennial  enrollment  of  those  persons 
to  vote  in  elections  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  that  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  various  States  other  than 
residency.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Inouye  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


States  to  establish  junked  motor  vehicle 
disposal  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
S.\xBE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  444— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  LEGAL  ACCOUNTA- 
BILITY OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  COMBAT  SITUATIONS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

8.   4050 

Mr.  ORIFPTN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevbhs>  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Proutt)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  4050,  creating 
U.S.  conservation  savings  bonds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho).  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

S.    4 1ST 

Mr.  GURNBY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  nexlf 
printinp,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4197,  to  encourage 


Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  444)  relating  to  the  legal  ac- 
countability of  members  of  tlie  Armed 

Forces  of  the  United  States  under  cer-     ^_^^ ^ 

tain  circumstances,  which  was  referred  ">^n"theTable  and  to  be  printed 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    838 

Mr.  GOODELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  prop>osed 
by  them,  joinUy,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17123) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  He 


to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bellmon  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  445— RESO- 
LUTION  SUBMITTED  TO  REFER 
THE  BILL  iS.  4237)  TO  THE  U.S. 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  and  Mr.  Mundt)  submitted  a  reso- 
lution <S.  Res.  445)  to  refer  the  bill 
(S.  4237)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Harold  C.  and  Vera  L.  Adler,  doing 
business  as  the  Adler  Construction  Co." 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Coxirt  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


(The  remarks  and  discussion  when  Mr. 
GooDELL  submitted  the  amendment  ap- 
pear later  in  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  446— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  EX- 
PRESSING THE  SORROW  OF  THE 
UJ3.  SENATE  OVER  THE  DEATH 
OP  DAN  MTTRIONE 

Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hartkc. 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  446)  expressing  the 
sorrow  of  the  UjS.  Senate  over  the  death 
of  Dan  Mitrlone,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

LABOR.  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL, 
1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    837 

Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  18515)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  below 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


d1:partment  op  transporta- 
tion AND  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill,  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     839 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
and  Mr.  Hughes)  submitteci  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17755)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970— AMENDMENTS 

AMXNSMENT    no.    840 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Cannon)  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Cannon,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17550)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  increases  In  benefits,  to  im- 
prove computation  methods,  and  to  raise 
the  earnings  base  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, to  make  improvements  in  the  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  with  emphasis  upon 
improvements  in  the  cw>eratlng  effective- 
ness of  such  programs,  and  for  other 
piuixises,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  for  Mr. 
Cannon  appear  later  in  the  Record  im- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 


LABOR,  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL, 
1971— AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    837 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
18515,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill,  to  financially  assist  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
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vert  Fort  Detrick  in  Frederick,  Md.,  into 
a  much-needed  health  research  center. 
This  amendment  to  provide  $15  million 
would  allow  HEW — in  particular,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health— to  assume 
operation  of  the  main  research  and  de- 
velopment areas  and  adjacent  animal 
facilities  located  at  Fort  Detrick,  and 
would  permit  the  creation  of  700  new 
scientific  and  support  positions  to  fill 
the  employment  void  being  created  by 
the  Army's  departure. 

Last  November,  following  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  that  all  offense- 
related  biological  warfare  activities  In 
this  country  would  be  discontinued,  the 
Army  declared  the  blologicsJ  labora- 
tory mission  at  Port  Detrick  surplus  to 
its  needs.  At  the  same  time,  hope  was 
expressed  that  HEW  would  assume  con- 
trol of  the  facilities  being  vacated  and 
provide  meaningful  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  current  Detrick  staff. 
The  fort's  scientific  team,  carefully  as- 


sembled over  27  years,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Both  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  and  out  of  consideration 
for  the  loyal  members  of  this  team  and 
their  families,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
enormous  expertise  and  experience  of 
these  men  and  wOTnen  be  directed  to- 
ward badly  needed  investigations  to  ad- 
vance the  state  of  the  Nation's  health. 

HEW  has  expressed  a  strong  interest 
in  utilizing  the  fort's  staff  and  facilities 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  final  obstacle  to 
actual  conversion  appears  to  be  a  short- 
age of  funds. 

NIH  officials  have  informed  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Labor-HEW  Subcommit- 
tee that  the  $15  million  proposed  in  this 
amendment  would  permit  conversion  of 
the  fort  to  a  health  research  center  to 
provide  and  permit  the  immediate  crea- 
tion of  700  new  health-research  positions 
for  the  fort's  present  staff. 

According  to  the  NIH,  the  new  pro- 
grams  at  Port  Detrick   would  include 


slow  virus  disease  research ;  animal  hold- 
ing facilities;  studies  on  hepatitis,  fun- 
gal diseases  and  latent  viruses  in  ani- 
mals; tissue  cultiu%  studies  on  genetic 
defects;  national  dental  caries  program; 
broad  research  on  diseases  of  the  eye; 
production  of  senescent  animals  neecled 
in  aging  research ;  and  the  study  of  can- 
cer-producing and  related  viruses,  viral 
oncology  and  chemical  carinogenesis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more-detailed  breakdown  of 
these  new  programs  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  table  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  837)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Ttdiwgs. 
is  as  follows : 


FORT  DETRICK 

SUMMARY-ESTIMATED  NIH  SPACE  AND  FUND  REQUIREMENTS  AT  FORT  DETRICK 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ALLERGY  AND 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 


1.  "Slow  Virus"  Disease  Research— Studies  on  certain 

animal  diseases  having  apparent  counterparts  in 
human  infection,  in  facilities  having  adequate  pro- 
vision to  protect  the  staff.  Investigations  will  involve 
naturally  occurring  slow  viral  diseases  of  animals,  to 
ascertain  whether  these  viruses  are  the  cause  of 
certain  chronic  diseases  of  man.  Scrapie  and  pro- 
gressive pneumonia  of  sheep.  Aleutian  mink  disease, 
and  encephalopatfiy  of  minli  are  the  currently  known 
animal  diseases  in  this  category.  Studies  will  in- 
clude isolation  and  characterization  of  etiok)gic 
agents,  the  mechanisms  of  infections,  pathologic 
processes,  and  immunologic  mechanisms.  Human 
specimens  from  patients  with  comparable  chronic 
diseases  will  be  included  in  the  studies.  Character- 
istic also  of  such  studies  is  the  need  of  secure 
facilities  for  the  long-term  holding  of  experimental 
animals  from  rodents  to  primates. 

2.  Hazardous  virologic  research— Studies  on  virologic    Building  No.  539... 

diseases,  the  agents  that  are  dangerous  to  the  heafth 
and  lives  of  the  staff  and  require  containment 
facilities  for  the  holding  of  experimental  animals. 
The  projects  selected  are  those  infectious  disease 
studies  which  have  been  handicapped  or  in  some 
cases  almost  impossible,  due  to  a  lack  of  suitable 
biohazard  containment  fKilities.  Projects  will  in- 
clude (1)  Hepatitis— the  recent  discovery  of  the 
Australian  antigen  has  stimulated  research  interest 
in  this  important  disease;  (2)  Arboviruses— this 
large  group  of  viruses  includes  a  number  that  are 
highly  infectious  to  man  requiring  special  contain- 
ment facilities,  in  addition,  comprehensive  studies 
with  many  strains  present  problems  of  preventing 
cross  contamination;  (3)  Hemmorrhagic  fever  and 
other  exotic  viruses— study  of  these  viruses  in 
segregated  suites  of  laboratory  and  animal  holding 
facilities  will  avoid  unfortunate  fatality  experiences 
such  as  those  with  the  Machupo,  Marburg,  and  Lassa 
viruses;  and  (4)  Exotic  agents  of  unknown  patho- 
genicity—newly  discovered  agents,  and  usually 
viruses,  are  recovered  from  animals  and  man  which 
turn  out  to  be  more  hazardous  than  anticipated. 
Ability  to  study  such  new  agents  immediately,  safely, 
and  effectively  is  of  utmost  importance. 

3.  Other  research  requ  ring  special  facilities— Studies  in 

this  area  are  characterized  by  their  need  for  facili- 
ties that  protect  the  staff  from  the  organism  being 
studied,  protect  the  experiments  from  contamina- 
tion, require  aerosol  and  controlled  environment 
equipment,  and  provide  for  long-term  holding  of 
experimental  animals  in  protected  facilities,  Studies 
will  include  viral  respiratory  disease  research, 
special  research  in  tuberculosis,  and  research  on 
antiviral  substances  including  interferon  and  inter- 
feron inducers. 


Square 
footage 

Annual  cost 

First  year  eost-Jin.  l-Jun*  30. 1971 

Personal  services 

Other 
costs 

ToUl 
costs 

Personal  services 

Nonrecur- 

Positions      Anwunt      ring  costs 

Other 
costs 

Total 

Space  needed 

Positions      Amount 

costs 

■in    Building  No.  560 

130.155 

20          {240 

$130 

$370 

20            $90               $13 

W) 

$1S3 

,778  55  660  5«l         1,241  55  255  55  200  510 


Building  No.  376: 
Building  No.  539. 


25,000 


35     420     400     820      35     150       45     180     375 
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Annual  cost 


First  year  cost— Jan.  l-Juno  30, 1971 


Personal  services 


Space  needed 


Square 

footage    Positions      Amount 


Other 


Personal  services 
Total Nonrecur-         Other 


Supporting— laboratory  direction  and  administrative    Building  No.  560. 
support  for  the  above  three  programs,  increased 
staff  in  the  office  of  the  Institute  Director,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  agent,  storage  and  distribution 
facility. 


10 


120 


costs  costs    Positions      Amount      ring  costs  cosb 

10 


7« 


IM 


10 


50 


30 


Total 
costs 


90 


Total  NIAIO  programs. 


251.933  120         1,140         1,189        2,629  120  545  123  470  1, 138 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES 
AND  STROKE 

Retocata  the  Patuxent  Laboratory— with  its  "slow  Laboratory 

vims  research"  program.  There  are  12  positions  and  Animal 

COO.OOO  in  the  1971  budget  for  this  program.  No 
additional  funds  or  positions  are  being  requested. 

2.  Relocate  animal  holding  facilities— There  is  (300,000  Laboratory . 

in  the  1971  budget  which  supports  animal  holding    Animal .... 

contracts.  The  efforts  could  be  moved  to  Fort  Detrick. 
but  only  with  the  provision  that  tt)e  positions  would 
be  made  available  to  perform  the  services.  No  addi- 
tional funds  an  needed  at  this  time. 

3.  Epidemiological    and    infectious   disease   studies —    Laboratory 

Studies  of  the  Immuno-pathogenesis  of  subacute    Animal 

sclerosing  panencephalitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  and 
Creutzfeld-Jacob  disease,  etc.,  and  of  the  role  of 
simultaneous  chronic  virus  infections  in  such 
diseases. 

4.  Genetic  engineering   research— Utiliiing   the   tissue    Building  No.  376; 

culture  and  fermentation  facilities,  take  over  the  Building  No.  539. 
ongoing  Fart  Detrick  operation  Utiliiing  the  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  facilities  of  a  group  of  geneticists  and 
tissue  culture  specialists  now  at  Detrick.  change 
their  direction  ol  resaarch  to  health-related  studies 
toward  the  curing  of  hereditary  diseases  by  genetic 
transfer. 


6.500 
7.000 


5.000 

17.000  15 


15 


200 
3,300 


15.000 


14 


72 


168 


112 


80 


280 


14 


24 


84 


76 


35 


160 


Total  NINDS  programs 

DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGICS  STANDARDS 

1.  Study  hepatitis  in  primates,  smallpox  and  monkey  pox, 
tubercukjsis  and  B.C.G.  and  other  vaccines,  fungal 
diseases,  plague  and  tetanus,  cytomegaloviruses. 

,—  a^d  latent  viruses  in  animals  used  as  the  sources  of 
cells  for  vaccine  development.  Utilize  facilities  for 
large  scale  tissue  culture  production.  Acquire  ex- 
peilise  on  problems  involving  the  possibly  oncogenic 
viruses  of  humm  beings  and  the   "slow"  viruses. 


Laboratory 

Animal.  .     

Contamination 

Office 

Cold  storage.. 
Also  animal  center 

space.  Building 

No.  539. 


6,800 
6.800 
1.000 
1.500 
4.000 


41     492     208     700     41     127 


20 


78  225 


*s* 


Total  DBS. 


Building  No.  431. 
Building  No.  470 
Building  N3.  472 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MHABOLIC  DISEASES 

1.  Large  scale  pilot  plant  production  of  bacteria  and 

viruses,  and  from  these  and  from  normal  animal 
tissues  the  isolation  of  large  quaitities  of  pure 
proteins  and  nuc'eic  acids(such  as  DN  A,  the  genetic 
material). 

2.  Tissue  Culture— It  is  now  possible  to  grow  oubide  the  

body  tissues  from  patents  with  diseases  of  genetc 

origin.  Detrick'<:  facilities  are  outstanding  for  this 
purpose.  When  these  human  tissues  are  grown  in  the 
test  tube,  it  is  usually  possible  to  pinpoint  the  exact 
chemical  defect  which  causes  the  disease;  and  these 
cultures  provide  a  rapid  and  convenient  means  of 
evaluating  possible  treatments. 

Total  NIAMD  programs 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 

1.  Laboratory  research  and  control  activity  in  support  of    Building  560. . 

national  caries  program— A  new  laboratory  base 
must  be  created  in  support  of  the  National  Caries 
Program.  Enlarged  microbiological  facilities  are 
needed  where  the  identificatioii,  characterization 
and  manipulation  of  microorgari<>ms  known  or 
thought  to  be  pathogenic  in  the  caries  process  can  be 
performed.  Large  volumes  of  oral  plaque  samples 
can  be  microbiologically  screened.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance to  adequate  laooratory  suppo'f  for  the  Na- 
tional Caries  Program  would  be  facilities  and  re- 
sources tor  biochemical  and  chemical  analyses, 
especially  those  relating  to  trace  elements  in  tooth 
samples  and  body  fluids.  Elimination  of  dental  caries 
is  primary ;  however,  the  need  to  remedy  the  ravages 
of  dental  disease  in  the  existing  population  is 
needed.  The  Detrick  primate  fxilities  have  great 
potential  for  use  in  screening  candidate  material  for 
implants. 

2.  Viral  etiology  of  oral  soft  tissue  lesions— Research    Building  560. 

relating  to  the  role  of  viruses  in  the  etiology  and 
pathogenesis  of  infection.  Focused  new  studies  cnn-  y 
cern  (I)  the  viral  etiology  of  aphthous  ulcers  ol  the 
mouth,  and  (2)  systematic  exploration  of  possible 
viral  etiology  of  oral  tumors,  particularly  detning 
the  oncogenic  impact  of  derpes  simplex. 

Total  NIDR  programs 


20.100 


41     492     203     700      41     127 


20 


78  225 


25  600  45  540  540         1,030  45  145  100  215  460 

37.600  

6.500  ..:..-. - 


15     180     180     360  ;    15      60       50      60      170 


69.700 


60     720     720    1,440 


60     205 


150     275 


5.000 


20     240     340     580      20     108 


30     140 


630 


277 


9,000 


10     120 


200     320 


10 


52 


20 


85 


157 


14,0C0 


30 


360 


540     900 


30     160 


50 


225 


434 
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Annual  cost 


First  year  cost— Jan.  l-June  30, 1971 


Space  needed 


Personal  services 

Square  

footage    Positions      Amount 


Personal  services  _  ,     . 

Other         Total  Nonrecur-         Other  Total 

costs  costs    Positions      Amount      ring  costs  costs  costs 


NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

Laboratory  for  animal  models  of  diseases  of  visual 
system— Simulating  a  number  of  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  visual  system  in  experimental  animals, 
study  in  mechanism  of  these  diseases  in  animals 
which  have  a  counterpart  in  man,  including  retinitis 
pigmentosa  in  CiH  strain  mice,  galactose  cataracts 
in  weanling  rats,  glaucoma  in  congenital  buphthal- 
mic  rabbits,  etc.  Develop  new  animal  models  for 
other  diseases  in  man  such  as  diabetic  retinopathy, 
retinal  detachment,  and  uveitis. 

Laboratory  for  ocular  tissue  research— EstabiJsh  i 
regional  distribution  point  for  biological  material 
used  in  vision  research  utilizing  the  large  abattoir  in 
Frederick  which  would  result  in  having  available 
large  quantities  of  purihed  photopigments  and 
enzymes  from  ocular  tissues. 

Tissue  and  organ  culture  laboratory— Recent  advances 
in  growing  cornea  and  retina  in  tissue  culture  as  well 
•s  the  organ  culture  of  lens  make  possible  the  study 
of  such  disease  procesess  as  herpes  complex  kera- 
titis, retinoblastoma  *  *  *  catarKU.  The  availability 
of  *  •  •  ocular  tissue  from  the  •  *  *  in  Frederick  and 
the  isolation  and  decontamination  facilities  at 
Detrick  makes  this  type  of  research  possible. 

Regional  toxicolo0  unit-mechanism  and  treatment- 
Establish  the  tint  facility  in  the  *  *  *  where  vision 
research  is  being  conducted  in  the  broad  area  of 
toxicology  of  air  pollutants,  household  plants,  in- 
secticides, herbicides,  •  *  •  and  medicmals.  The 
airosd  units  and  other  specialized  *  *  *  devices  for 
the  handling  of  *  "  materials  *  *  *  are  available  at 
Detrick  for  performing  this  type  of  resaarch. 


Animal  space 
building  1021- 
1040-1043-1049. 


(2)  Cold  rooms  (2) 
laboratories 
building  560. 


(3)  Laboratories 
building  560. 


(6)  Laboratories 
animal  operating 
room  building  560. 


3,825 


$60  )150 


$210 


J20 


118 


$65 


$10 


900 


1,350 


2.700 
900 
450 


68 


58 


67 


47 


135 


105 


24 


24 


35 


21 


59 


45 


121  195 


316 


55 


20  30 


155 


Total  NEI  programs. 


10, 125  27 


307  459 


766  27  123  38  201 


362 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  HUMAN  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Gerontological  resaaich— Establish  a  source  for  senes-  Building  539. 
cent  animals  critical  to  the  goals  of  the  Gerontology 
Research  Center.  Such  sources  are  unavailable  at 
this  time.  The  ability  to  support  species  other  than 
rats  in  an  outside  facility  would  provide  major  as- 
sistance and  permit  full  activation  of  the  geronto- 
logical program. 


539        6. 000 


15  111 


34  145  15  48 


Total  NICHD  programs 

NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 


6.000  15 


111 


34 


145  IS 


48 


15 


15 


68 


Engineering  and  consultation  for  containment  of  bio-    Building  560. 
hazards — To  provide  consultation  in  the  effective 
utilization  o<  facilities,  equipment  and  procedures 
for  containment  of  biohazards  to  assure  that  inves- 
tigators are  following  optimal  procedures  of  safety. 

Tissue  culture  requirements  of  cells  for  optimal  virus 
production. 
3.  Large  scale  production  of  suspect  viral  tumor  agenb.. 


13.500  21 


252  248 


2. 


Joint  use  of  (OKe 
with  NIAMD  in 
buildings  431.  470 


4.  Purification  of  viral  reagenb and 


dings 
472. 


60 


90 


500 


150 


21  105 


16 


-f- 

18 

216 

284 

500 

18 

60 

-t- 

15 

180 

220 

400 

15 

54 

30 


10 

30 
30 


98 


25 

70 
60 


238 


50 

160 
140 


Total  NCI  programs 

CENTRAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

1.  Research  Services— This  nwuld  include  production  and 

long-term  holding  of  animals  inoculated  with 
hazardous  infectious  agents;  Increased  production 
of  bacterk)k)gical  and  tissue  culture  media;  devel- 
opment of  new  approaches  in  the  detection  and 
containment  of  bwaerosols,  viruses,  infectk>us 
agents  and  isotopes;  medical  library  services;  medi- 
cal arts  and  photoiraphy  servKes;  and  fabrication 
and  maintenance  of  research  equipmenl 

2.  Engineering  Services— This  would  include  utilities 

service;  building  maintenance  and  alterition;  shops 
service;  and  grounds  and  road  maintenano*. 

3.  Administrative  Services— This  would  include  commu- 

nications; fire  protection  and  guard  service;  trans- 
portation service;  custodial  service;  supply  opera- 
tkins;  and  property  management 


Shop  spKe  in  build- 
ing 1054  plus 
program  space  in 
various  buildings 
listed  above. 


13,500  59 


30 


708 


240 


842 


760 


1,550 


1,000 


59 


30 


235 


120 


100 


80 


253 


380 


588 


580 


Same  as  abevt.'. 
Same  as  above. 


Total  support  services 

Subtotal— Operating  cost. 


205 

1,640 

2.540 

4,180 

205 

820 

65 

520 

300 

820 

65 

260 

300 

2,400 

3.600 

6,000 

300 

1,200 

500         1. 270 
40  150 


2,590 
4S0 


620         1. 800 


3,620 


687 


6.778        7,712       14.490 


687 


2.751 


1.108        3.397 


7.256 


Repair  and  improvemenb  (buildings  and  faciHti«s)— 
This  item  includes  general  repair  and  improvement  of 
a  recurring  nature  such  as  roofing,  painting,  laboratory 
facilities,  utility  repairs,  etc. 


500 


500 


300 


Total. 


439.358 
(laboratorv 
space  only) 


.687 


6,770    8,212   14,990     687    2,751     1,108    3,697 


7.5 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMSNT    NO.    839 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  each 
day  goes  by,  it  becomes  increasingly  and 
dramatically  evident  that  once  again  we 
in  this  Nation  face  the  possibility  of  a 
dangerous  and  inflationary  budget  defi- 
cit. Some  predictions  rim  higher  than 
$10  billion. 

Faced  with  this  possibility,  I  am  doing 
what  I  can  to  eliminate  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending.  I  have  resolved  to  iden- 
tify areas  where  $4  billion  could  be  saved. 
So  far,  I  have  advocated  recommended 
changes  that  would  mean  savings  of  over 
$1.5bU!ion. 

Today.  I  will  add  to  the  list  two  more 
areas  in  which  money  could  be  saved. 

The  first  is  the  Peace  Corps.  Since  its 
inception,  this  body  of  idealistic  and 
energetic  Americans,  yoimg  and  old  alike, 
has  shown  to  the  world  a  face  of  America 
that  too  frequently  is  lost  behind  the 
headlines.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
offered  to  the  people  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  the  tools  by  which  the 
people  themselves  can  build  their  own 
nations. 

Within  the  operation  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  however,  there  is  a  procedure  that 
is  superfiuous — the  full  field  investiga- 
tion, or  FFI.  This  is  an  in-depth  investi- 
gation of  each  Peace  Corps  volunteer  who 
is  invited  to  training  prior  to  an  overseas 
assignment. 

Ordinarily,  a  national  agency  check 
and  inquiry  will  suffice  for  most  Govern- 
ment Jobs.  This  check  can  be  made  for 
about  $25  per  individual.  But  each  fiill 
field  investigation  cost  about  $480  last 
year,  and  will  cost  an  estimated  $525  this 
year.  Included  in  this  cost  is  the  normal 
national  agency  check. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me  that 
some  crew  members  of  a  nuclear-powered 
submarine  serve  after  only  receiving  a 
national  agency  check,  while  a  person 
who  will  teach  agriculture  or  English 
requires  a  full  field  investigation. 

Last  year,  some  5.400  FFI's  were  con- 
ducted for  Peace  Corps  volunteers  at  a 
total  cost  of  nearly  S2.6  million.  If  na- 
tional agency  checks  alone  had  been  run, 
the  cost  would  have  been  $135,000. 

This  wasteful  and  unnecessary  prac- 
tice should  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 
Joseph  Blatchford,  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  has  indicated  a  desire  to  stop  this 
practice,  and  this  year,  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  FFI's  will  be  eliminated 
in  favor  of  the  national  agency  checks. 

I  commend  Mr.  Blatchford  for  his  in- 
itative,  but,  I  would  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress would  act  to  eliminate  all  FFI's  this 
year.  By  eliminating  FFI's,  and  keeping 
the  national  agency  checks,  $2.7  million 
could  be  saved,  assuming  a  volume  that 
Is  the  same  as  last  year's.  The  Peace 
Corps  should  move  ahead  to  eliminate 
this  needless  cost  as  soon  as  Is  possible. 

The  other  area  I  would  today  like  to 
mention  in  which  we  could  save  the  tax- 
payer's money  involves  the  so-callea 
forest  highways.  Though  funds  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  are  used  to  build  sec- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System,  they  are 


not  used  to  build  the  connecting  parts  of 
highways  through  public  lands.  Addi- 
tional funds  must  be  appropriated  from 
general  revenue  funds  to  build  the  con- 
necting link  of  road  through  a  public 
land  to  join  the  two  sections  of  the  inter- 
state highway.  This  additional  appro- 
priation is  especially  unnecessary  when 
one  takes  into  account  that  last  year  $2 
billion  from  the  trust  fund  was  unobli- 
gated. This  year,  $15  milUon  is  included 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation  bill 
for  the  construction  of  these  forest  high- 
ways. I  believe  that  it  is  obvious  that  this 
is  an  unnecessary  expenditure.  The  funds 
could  just  as  easily  come  out  of  the  trust 
fund,  at  a  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of 
$15  million  for  this  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  17755  which  provides  for  the  appro- 
priate funds  to  be  derived  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

A  saving  of  $15  million  may  not  seem 
too  large  when  compared  to  a  possible 
deficit  of  $10  billion.  However,  by  com- 
bining such  items,  large  and  small,  I  have 
now  been  able  to  identify  areas  where  we 
could  save  $1,617  billion.  Mr.  President, 
I  intend  to  continue  to  search  for  areas 
where  excesses  have  been  overlooked,  and 
I  in\1te  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  this 
effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHEsK  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  839)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  as 
follows : 

AuENDMEirr  No.  839 

On  page  12.  line  6,  after  "expended,"  Insert 
"and  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund, ". 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    765    TO    HJI.    17123 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield > .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment 
No.  765.  to  the  pending  military  author- 
ization bill,  to  create  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) .  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  SLEEP- 
ING BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee. I  annoimce  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
August  26.  on  S.  1023.  to  establish  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dimes  National  Lakeshore.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

All  interested  Members  of  Congress 


and  the  public  are  invited  to  participate 
in  these  healings.  It  is  requested  that 
anyone  wishing  to  appear  notify  the 
staff  of  the  Interior  Committee.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


A  LITTLE  GIRLS  LAST  WISH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
State,  Maryland,  is  often  caUed  America 
in  miniature  because  of  its  beautiful 
ocean  beaches  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  the 
magnificent  Chesapeake  Bay  and  tide- 
water areas  of  central  Maryland  and  the 
majestic  mountains  in  western  Mary- 
land. I  am  proud  of  all  of  Maryland's 
scenery  as  well  as  the  people  who  con- 
tribute to  the  traditions  of  each  part  of 
the  State. 

Recently,  a  situation  was  brought  to 
my  attention  which  made  me  a  bit  more 
proud  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
the  people  of  Maryland. 

In  Little  Italy,  a  section  of  east  Bal- 
timore, Maryland's  largest  city,  not  more 
than  six  to  eight  blocks  square,  the  en- 
tire community  joined  together  to  give 
a  dying  neighborhood  girl  her  last  wish — 
a  pizza  party.  Now,  Little  Italy  is  not  a 
natural  scenic  area  such  as  Maryland's 
mountains  or  seashore.  It  is  comprised 
mainly  of  immaculate  rowhouses  and 
sparkling  white  marble  steps  which  line 
narrow,  asphalt  streets  and  dotted  with 
some  of  the  finest  Italian  restaurants  in 
the  world.  But  Little  Italy's  wealth  is 
not  the  beautiful  old  homes  or  Its  fine 
restaurants;  rather  it  is  her  people.  It  is 
people  like  these  strong,  hardworking, 
law-abiding  citizens  of  Little  Italy  who 
went  out  of  their  way  to  make  the  last 
days  of  a  little  girl's  life  happy  that  re- 
assure me  the  future  of  America  is 
bright. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  col- 
umn by  Seymour  Kopf  of  the  Baltimore 
News  American,  reporting  this  event,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Man  About  Town 

(By  Seymour  Kopf) 

It  was  Mary  EUen's  last  party. 

Josle  went  out  hours  before  and  bought  her 
a  pink  drees.  Now.  at  her  final  party,  she 
wore  the  dress  with  a  pink,  yellow  and  red 
corsage. 

There  were  presents  all  around  her,  but 
Mary  Ellen  seemed  to  be  especially  fond  of 
a  teddy  bear  nearby.  Her  friends  from  her 
graduating  class  at  St.  Leo's  were  there,  and 
a  slim  girl  danced  only  a  few  feet  from  her — 
she  danced  and  danced  as  If  she  were  pro- 
pelled by  a  jet  engine. 

The  people  of  Little  Italy  have  always  be- 
lieved In  Life,  and  you  could  see  that  even 
the  older  men  and  women  here  now  !n  the 
basement  of  St.  Leo's  The  Great  Church 
could  not  fully  understand  that  15-year-old 
Mary  Ellen  was  going  to  die  soon.  She  seemed 
healthy  until  one  month  after  her  graduation 
from  St.  Leo's.  The  next  thing  they  heard 
was  that  Mary  Ellen  waa  going  to  die. 

"Isn't  Mary  Ellen  that  lively  girl  who 
shopped  In  our  stores  and  walked  down  our 
streets?"  the  people  of  Little  Italy  asked. 
"What  could  we  do  for  her?  Dldnt  she  once 
say  that  having  a  Pizza  Party  was  the  dream 
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of  her  life?  Why  dont  we  make  a  Pizza 
Party — the  biggest  one  ever  held  In  Little 
Italy — for  her?" 

And  so  Little  Italy  did.  There  are  the 
talkers  and  the  doers  In  Baltimore.  The  peo- 
ple of  Little  Italy  are  amongst  the  doers. 
Vlnce  Pastore.  43,  the  Italian  food  chain 
co-owner  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ous  and  Joele 
OlorlgllU  are  doers.  Vlnce  told  Joele — a 
woman  always  trying  to  do  good  for  people — 
"Buy  Mary  Ellen  a  p)arty  dress,  a  pocketbook, 
and  everything — end  charge  It  to  me."  Vince 
had  never  seen  Mary  Ellen  before — he  stays 
m  his  Lombard  St.  store — but  that's  how  the 
people  of  Little  Italy  are. 

Now  the  psychedelic  rock  hands  were  play- 
ing. Two  bands  came — Just  fellows  who  know 
music  getting  together.  They  were  splen- 
did— and  the  drummer  was  better  than  Oene 
Knipa — and  they  lit  up  the  word  "love"  In 
yellow,  and  In  bright  red  "Mary  EUeo." 

There  were  red,  blue  and  yellow  balloons 
on  the  tables,  and  the  older  Italians  serving 
the  pizzas,  hot  dogs,  sodas — and  everything 
else  Italian  and  American — came  out  with 
funny  hats  on  their  heads.  One  hat  bad 
pears,  oranges,  carrots,  lettuce  and  toma- 
toes on  it.  Another  hat  supported  a  large 
movable  duck.  And  there  was  one  with  a  hen 
on  It.  A  man  came  by  with  a  bird  cage  hat, 
and  made  Mary  Ellen  laugh. 

Most  of  the  boys  seemed  to  be  bashful — so 
there  were  mostly  girls  dancing  on  the  floor. 
A  few  nuns  were  at  the  table.  They  were 
Mary  Ellen's  teachers. 

Inside  St.  Leo's  large  kitchen  there  was 
an  Italian  grandmother  helping  a  man  called 
Carmen — he  was  too  busy  to  speW  out  his 
last  name — making  more  and  more  pizzas. 
Carmen  is  a  strong,  muscular  man,  and  his 
pizzas  were  lined  up  by  the  dozens  on  a  long 
wooden  table.  "I'm  an  electrician  by  trade," 
be  shouted  above  the  din  of  a  busy  kitchen. 
"But  I  like  to  make  pizzas." 

Mary  Ellen  opened  some  of  the  presents — 
soap  she  would  not  use,  writing  pe^>er  she 
would  not  use.  Her  parents  were  near  her  at 
the  table.  You  could  see  that  they  tried  to  be 
happy  on  this  day.  But  they  sat  there  looking 
at  Mary  Ellen.  Sometimes  their  eyes  seemed 
to  stare  Into  nowhere.  They  did  not  cry. 
They  did  not  laugh.  You  could  tell  by  look- 
ing at  them  that  they  were  plain,  good  peo- 
ple who  did  the  most  they  could  to  raise 
their  daughter,  and  now  she  was  going  to  be 
taken  away  from  them. 

Did  Mary  Ellen  know?  I  don't  know.  Many 
of  the  kids  there  thought  that  this  was  a  re- 
covery party  for  her.  They  did  not  know  that 
she  would  have  liked  to  dance  at  this — her 
last  party — ^but  she  was  too  weak  to.  So 
others  danced,  and  more  pizzas  came. 

The  pizzas,  the  cookies,  the  cokes  came  by 
the  hundreds — and  It  was  Indeed  Little 
Italy's  biggest  Pizza  Party.  As  the  guests  left, 
they  went  over  to  Mary  Ellen  to  say  a  few 
words.  What  could  you  say  to  a  dying  girl? 
Yet  they  tried  In  their  own  kind  ways.  And 
the  bands  played  on  until  Mary  Ellen  left. 
It  was  her  Big  Day. 

On  Thursday — not  quite  two  weeks  after 
the  party — I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Vlnce  Pastore.  Mary  Ellen  died.  She  was  go- 
ing to  be  burled  in  her  last  party  dress.  .  .  . 


AMERICAN   PRISONERS   OP   WAR 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  has  been  a  subject 
of  speculation  and  philosophical  discus- 
sion by  poets  and  scientists,  by  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen,  since  the  dawn  of 
history.  Yet.  today— Indeed,  for  the  past 
several  years — we  have  seen  daily  ex- 
amples of  exactly  what  that  one  word, 
inhumanity,  means. 

Over  1,400  American  men  are  still  held 
prisoner  by  the  North  Vietnamese  under 


conditions  that  violate  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

Charles  Simmer  once  said  that  the  age 
of  chivalry  had  gone  and  the  age  of 
humanity  had  come.  The  truth  of  that 
statement,  Mr.  President,  has  yet  to  be 
proven. 

THE  1970  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
1965  FEDERAL  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
1970  amendments  to  the  1965  Federal 
Voting  Rights  Act  will  enable  many  per- 
sons from  my  State  to  register  to  vote 
without  harassment. 

I  am  sending  a  letter  to  many  of  my 
constituents  informing  them  of  the 
change.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Friend:  California  and  the  nation 
are  faced  with  complex  and  diverse  problems. 
I  know  you  will  want  to  be  Involved  In  their 
solutions  by  voting  for  those  candidates  who 
best  represent  your  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  vote  in  Novemt>er  you  must 
be  registered  by  September  10th.  The  1970 
Amendment  of  the  1965  Federal  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  removed  tests  as  a  condition 
of  registration.  Therefore  the  only  criteria 
for  you  to  register  in  the  State  of  California 
are  for  you  to  be — 

21  years  old  by  November  3,  1970; 

A  California  resident  for  one  year  by  No- 
vember 3,  1970;  and 

A  County  resident  for  90  days  by  Novem- 
ber 3,  1970. 

Registration  Information  is  available  at 
your  County  Registrar  of  Voters  which  can 
be  located  In  your  local  phone  book  under 
the  listings  of  your  County  Government 
Services. 

I  hope  you  will  want  to  check  the  statiis 
of  yoiu'  registration  by  the  September  10th 
deadline  and  then  exercise  your  franchise  in 
November. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Cr.jtston. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON   SIGNS   VETER- 
ANS BILL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day President  Nixon  signed  the  veterans 
disability  rate  increase  bill  (S.  3348) 
which  will  provide  increased  compensa- 
tion payments  and  dependency  allow- 
ances for  service-disabled  veterans. 

"Hie  legislation  provides  for  an  average 
increase  in  benefits  of  about  11  percent 
for  oui-  disabled  veterans. 

I  conunend  the  President  for  signing 
the  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  a  statement  by  the  Pres- 
ident be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
President  Nixon  signed  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  increased  aid  to  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

This  bill  will  significantly  increase 
benefits  for  veterans  with  service -con- 
nected disabilities  and  thus  reduce  the 
heavy  impact  infiation  has  had  cm  their 
compensation  payments  in  recent  years. 

■nie  President's  statement  on  the  sign- 
ing of  the  bill  reflects  his  deep  concern 
for  disabled  veterans,  as  well  as  his 
concern  that  the  costs  of  Increased  bene- 


fits to  them  do  not  add  to  the  inflation- 
ary squeeze  facing  all  our  citizens. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Michigan  in 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  the  I»resident  on  Vxtxbans 
Compensation   Rate   Inchease 

The  Veterans  Disability  Compensation 
Rate  Increase  bill  (S.  3348).  which  I  am 
iflgnlng  today,  will  lncre«Ee  the  compensa- 
tion payments  and  dependency  allowances 
for  service-disabled  veterans.  These  In- 
creases— ^retroactive  to  July  1,  1970 — ^wUl 
vary  with  the  degree  of  disability,  but  we 
esUm&te  that  the  average  recipient  will 
realize  an  increase  in  benefits  of  about  11 
percent.  This  bill  will  also  make  it  easier 
for  former  prisoners  of  war  to  obtain  oom- 
penaatlon  for  dlaabilitieE  arising  from  their 
inspnsomnent . 

Although  this  legislation  calls  for  spend- 
ing that  would  be  well  above  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  I  sign  It  becaxise  I 
recognize  the  nation's  debt  to  those  who 
have  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  Its 
special  obligation  to  those  who  have  been 
disabled  in  its  service.  We  must  make  every 
effort  to  fulfill  all  of  our  responsibilities  to 
those  who  have  done  so  much  for  us. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  rising  cost  of 
living  places  special  burdens  on  those  who 
depend  upon  a  monthly  benefit  check  for  a 
significant  part  of  their  Incocne.  This  is  a 
point  that  I  have  made  frequently  with  re- 
spect to  Social  Security  recipients  and  I 
believe  that  It  U  also  true  of  disabled  veter- 
ans. Benefits  for  our  two  million  disabled 
veterans  have  lagged  behind  the  rise  in  the 
ooet  of  living.  This  bill  will  allow  them  to 
catchup. 

In  signing  this  legislation,  I  am  acceding 
to  an  Increase  of  some  $218  mUUon  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  added 
money  must  come  by  offsetting  reductions  In 
other  Federal  spending  programs,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  further  Inflationary  pressures. 

The  President  has  discretionary  authority 
to  make  certain  administrative  reductions  In 
the  level  of  Federal  spending.  I  feel  that  I 
must  use  that  authority  at  this  time  In  order 
to  pay  for  the  Increased  spending  called  for 
in  this  veterans'  bill. 

I  have  ordered  spending  reductions  equal- 
ling the  8218  million  from  other  Federal 
programs,  including  the  following: 

Medicaid,  by  changing  administrative  regu- 
lations to  reduce  certain  excessive  charges 
far  above  the  national  average  Imposed  by 
some  medical  institutions; 

GSA.  by  cutting  supply  purchases  and  de- 
ferring some  Federal  construction  in  areas 
where  unemployment  is  not  a  major  problem; 

Federal  land  acquisition,  by  imposing  re- 
strictions upon  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
In  several  areas; 

Atomic  Energy  CommisHon.  by  reducing 
certain  planned  expenditures. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  need  for 
these  adjustments  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  in  the  public  interest.  It  would  be 
most  regrettable  If  our  efforts  to  help  dis- 
abled veterans  cope  with  the  cost  of  living 
had  the  effect  of  aggravating  that  same  iKt>b- 
lem  for  other  Americans  by  Increasing  the 
Federal  deficit.  We  cannot  permit  that  to 
occur. 


THE    SOVIET    UNION    AND    THE 
INDOCHINA    CONFLICT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  609  to  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill — the 
amendment  to  end  the   war — may  be 
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brought  UP  in  the  Senate  within  the  next 
2  weeks. 

In  preparation  for  the  debate,  the 
sponsors  believe  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
available  to  other  Senators,  as  well  as 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  the  pub- 
lic, some  of  the  recent  scholarly  work 
which  has  been  done  on  various  aspects 
of  American  involvement  in  Indochina. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  Cam- 
bodian action.  Prof.  Alexander  Dallin,  a 
highly  respected  political  scientist  at  the 
Russian  Institute  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, prepared  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  the  war  on  Soviet  plan- 
ning and  on  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

He  points  out  that  prior  to  our  build- 
up in  Vietnam  beginning  in  1964  the 
Soviet  Union  had  regarded  Southeast 
Asia  as  a  peripheral  interest  at  most.  It 
is  apparent  that  they  placed  more  em- 
phasis on  questions  including  the  im- 
provement of  relations  with  the  United 
States  than  on  supporting  Hanoi.  Even 
after  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
begun  in  February  of  1969.  Professor 
Dallin  notes  that  the  initial  Soviet  reac- 
tion was  to  intensify  its  efforts  toward 
peace. 

The  Chin<?se,  meanwhile,  were  also  re- 
luctant to  become  involved. 

Professor  Dallin  recalls  that  after  the 
Soviet  Union  increased  its  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam: 

Cblna  refused  to  Join  with  the  Soviet 
Union  m  "united  action"  In  support  of  Ha- 
noi. While  there  were  some  In  the  Chinese 
elite  who  seemed  prepared  to  Intervene,  the 
Issue  was  apparently  closed  when.  In  his 
famous  September  1965  pronouncement,  Lin 
Plao  counseled  "seU-reliance,"  implying 
that  the  Maoist  formula  called  for  do-it- 
yourself  "nAtlonal  liberation  wars." 

The  paper  concludes,  with  respect  to 
recent  events  in  Cambodia,  that  the  ef- 
fects on  Communist  powers  will  be  coun- 
terproductive: 

It  win  not  bring  Hanot  to  the  l>argalnlng 
table.  It  again  polarizes  the  International,  as 
weU  as  the  domestic  environment,  and  Is 
bound  to  reward  the  extremists  and  penalize 
the  moderates,  both  among  America's  allies 
and  among  Its  adversaries.  Though  as  yet  In- 
visible, there  Is  bound  to  be  a  price  Nixon 
will  have  to  pay  In  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  too. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Dallln's 
examination  has  a  central  bearing  on 
the  whole  rationale  for  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  anyone  would  have  advocated 
large-scale  assistance  to  the  Diem  re- 
gime and  its  successors  if  the  war  had 
been  perceived  as  simply  a  dispute  be- 
tween warring  Vietnamese  factions.  But 
policymakers  have  all  along  seemed  de- 
termined to  believe  that  the  Vietnam 
conflict  represented  an  attempt  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  or  both  to  take  over 
an  Asian  coimtry  and  to  expand  their 
international  domain. 

That  assertion  actually  reverses  real- 
ity, not  only  in  terms  of  the  Chinese  and 
Russians  but  also  in  terms  of  the  Viet- 
namese, who  can  be  expected  to  resist 
domination  by  any  countrj'  regardless 
of  the  political  philosophy  It  represents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TMK  Sovisr  Union  and  thk  Indochina 

CONTUCT 

(By  Alexander  Dallin) 

To  review  the  Soviet  role  In  Indochina  may 
help,  once  again,  to  answer  the  question 
which  has  caused  so  much  unnecessary  con- 
fusion, m  and  out  of  Washington:  who  pre- 
cisely Is  the  enemy  the  United  States  Is 
fighting  In  Southeast  Asia?  Whence  comes 
the  dire  threat  to  our  national  security  which 
alone  could  Justify  such  a  disastrous  commit- 
ment? 

To  assert  that  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
are  nobody's  puppets  Is  scarcely  news.  With 
the  collapse  of  "International  Communism" 
as  a  single,  united,  and  disciplined  movement, 
Hanoi — like  other  Communist  powers  and 
parties — has  been  able  to  cnart  an  autono- 
mous course,  agreeing  with  Moscow  on  some 
issues  and  disagreeing  on  others,  shifting  Its 
alignment  toward  Petdng  and  away  from  It 
as  It  deems  appropriate,  but  at  no  time — any 
more  than  North  Korea,  Rumania,  or  Cuba — 
becoming  a  tool  of  either  Communist  super- 
power. Hanoi's  Independence  has  In  fact  been 
a  source  of  repeated  frustration  to  both  Mos- 
cow and  Peking;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
myths,  the  United  States  has  been  fighting 
neither  "Muscovites"  nor  "the  Chinese  Beds" 
In  Vietnam — nor  that  non-existent  entity 
called  "International  Commxuilsm." 

For  the  Soviet  Union  Southeast  Asia  was, 
both  before  and  after  the  second  World  War. 
m  the  marginal  field  of  peripheral  vision.  Sta- 
lin's interests  and  priorities  lay  elsewhere; 
recent  studies  have  only  confirmed  that  "Mos- 
cow not  only  p)aid  little  attention  to  Com- 
munism in  Southeast  Asia  but  consistently 
showed  little  insight  in  Its  grasp  of  the  po- 
UUcal  situation  there."  ^  True.  In  1948  the 
Communist  parties,  there  as  elsewhere,  re- 
sponded to  the  Comlnform's  call  for  "direct 
action"  and  launched  a  round  of  insurrec- 
tions— In  Malaya.  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  else- 
where— all  of  which  ultimately  failed.  By 
1951-52  Stalin  had  apparently  become  re- 
conciled to  the  prospect  of  another  long 
stretch  of  coexistence  with  the  non-Commu- 
nists who  remained  In  control  of  the  entire 
crescent,  from  India  to  Japan. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  Stalin  was  skep- 
tical of  the  ablUty  of  any  foreign  Communists 
to  come  to  power  without  Soviet  help.  Just 
as  he  discouraged  Mao  Tse-tung  from  bidding 
for  power — and  recognized  Chiang  Kai-shek 
until  1949 — he  doubted  the  Viet  Minh's  abil- 
ity to  defeat  the  French  and  tintll  1950  with- 
held recognition  from  the  Ho  Ohl  Mlnh  re- 
gime. Even  when  North  Vietnam  became  one 
of  the  dozen  or  so  bona  fide  Communist 
states,  Moscow  failed  to  extend  its  network  of 
bilateral  military  aUlanoes  to  Hanoi.  At  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  after  the  French 
defeat  at  Dlenblenphu,  the  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese foreign  ministers  persuaded  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  accept  the  partlUon  of  Vietnam,  against 
his  better  Judgment.  Moscow  countered  his 
objections  tiiat  this  would  make  the  Viet 
Mlnh,  who  had  been  the  only  victors  on  the 
battlefield,  the  only  losers  at  the  peace  table, 
by  arguing  that  the  beet  prospects  for  con- 
soUdatlon  lay  in  a  division  of  the  country  and 
that  any  bid  for  complete  takeover  was  apt  to 
be  sulddal.  as  it  might  well  precipitate  "mas- 
sive retaliation" — retaliation  against  the  So- 
viet Union,  too,  Moscow  seemed  to  fear  at  a 
time  wti/en  it  was  not  about  to  bleed  for 
Hanoi.  The  Vietnamese  comrades  wo\Ud  not 
soon  forget  this  Soviet  and  Chinese 
"betrayaL"  » 
Their  senae  of  having  been  mdced  was  of 
»  course  reinforced  when  in  1956  "free  Sec- 
tions" were  not,  as  required  by  the  Oencva 
accords,  held  In  the  South — ^because,  as  Pres- 
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Ident  Elsenhower  dlsarmlngly  stated,  "pos- 
sibly 80%  of  the  population  would  have  voted 
for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Mini  as  their 
leader." '  Moscow  was  unwilling  to  put  Itself 
out  on  behalf  of  the  extension  of  the  Hanoi 
regime  to  the  south.  In  1967  Khrushchev 
urged  the  admission  of  both  Communist 
North  Vietnam  and  non-Communist  South 
Vietnam  as  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  Khrushchev  era  Moscow  thus  con- 
tinued to  discount  the  Impwrtance  of  South- 
east Asia.  This  was  confirmed  by  relative  So- 
viet restraint  In  the  Laotian  crisis  of  1961- 
63:  the  Soviet  leaders  evidently  saw  no  rea- 
son for  a  confrontation  with  the  United 
States  over  so  secondary  a  problem  area.* 

Meanwhile  the  Communist  world  had  come 
apart  at  the  seams,  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — senior 
In  Communist  circles  to  both  Mao  and 
Khrushchev — was  among  the  small  group  of 
Commtinist  leaders  who  tried  (vmsuccess- 
fuUy)  to  mediate  between  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king. This  mediating  posture  reflected  Hanoi's 
perception  of  self-interest,  inasmuch  as  It 
stood  to  benefit  from  such  help  as  other 
Communist  powers  were  prepared  to  provide; 
but  It  also  echoed  the  traditional  antagonism 
of  Vietnamese  and  Chinese,  which  made 
Hanoi  eager  to  make  Moscow  a  counterweight 
to  Chinese  pressures,  as  well  as  some 
ideological  elements:  whUe  the  Soviet  Union 
had  the  greater  authority  and  resources,  the 
Maoist  model  of  an  anti-Western,  peasant- 
based  "national  Uberatlon  war"  seemed  far 
more  suitable  for  Vietnam  than  Khrushchev's 
ambiguous  revisionism. 

Thus,  without  becoming  a  Chinese  client. 
Ho  in  1961-64  found  hlmseU  Inching  closer  to 
Peking  than  to  Moscow,  which  for  aU  Intents 
and  purposes  seemed  to  have  written  off 
South  Vietnam  as  a  marginal  target,  even 
If  "American  policy  in  Vietnam  could  only 
increase  Soviet  apprehensions."'^  Especially 
after  the  Cuban  nUsstle  crlsU.  Khrushchev 
shUted  to  what  he  deemed  "first  things  first," 
an  improvement  In  Soviet-American  relations 
while  Slno-Sovlet  relations  rapidly  went 
downhlU. 

The  situation  began  to  change  In  the  win- 
ter of  1964-65,  thanks  largely  to  two  develop- 
ments: Khrushchev's  ouster  by  the  Brezhnev- 
Kosygln  team,  in  October  1964.  and  the 
escalation  of  American  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam (including  the  bombing  of  the  North), 
m  February  1965.  On  the  one  hand,  the  new 
Soviet  commltmente  to  North  Vietnam  were 
part  of  a  broader  Soviet  poUcy  to  woo  all 
the  countries  along  the  perimeter  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  Tiukey  and  Iran  to  Pakis- 
tan and  North  Korea— a  policy  both  antl- 
Chlnese  and  antl-Amerlcan  In  design.  Indeed, 
this  double  purpose  of  Interdiction  has  re- 
mained central  to  Soviet  efforts  In  Southeast 
Asia,  providing  a  general  gtildeUne  but  leav- 
ing open  the  question  whether  the  antl- 
Maolst  or  antl-Amerlcan  facet  receives 
priority  at  any  given  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Increased  American 
involvement  on  the  Asian  mainland  was 
bound  to  have  a  more  direct  effect  on  Soviet 
policy.  At  first  Moscow  merely  intensified  Its 
efforts,  begun  during  the  preceding  months, 
to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end.  As  the 
Chinese  later  revealed,  Kosygln  (who  was  In 
Hanoi  when  the  American  bombing  began) 
on  his  way  home  sought  to  convince  them 
of  "the  need  to  help  the  United  States  'find 
a  way  out  of  Vietnam.'  "•  But  In  1965-66— as 
has  now  been  amply  documented — the  John- 
son AdmlnlstraUon  time  and  again  Ignored 
or  rebuffed  such  peace  proposals.  Very  soon 
Moscow  felt  obUged  to  honor  Its  pledges  and 
increase  Its  assistance  to  North  Vietnam,  to 
prove  the  Chinese  wrong,  and  to  protect  its 
own  "credibility"  as  defender  of  Commimlst 
power. 

Soviet  efforts  to  maximize  their  presence 
on  Chinese  soil,  ostensibly  to  facilitate  the 
transshipment  of  goods  to  Vietnam,  under- 
standably aroused  Peking's  suspicions  re- 
garding Moscow's  motives.  China  refused  to 
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Join  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  "united  action" 
m  support  of  Hanoi.'  While  there  were  some 
In  the  Chinese  elite  who  seemed  prepared 
to  lnter»'ene,  the  issue  was  apparently  closed 
when.  In  his  famous  September  1965  pro- 
nouncement, Lin  Plao  counseled  "self- 
reliance,"  implying  that  the  Maoist  formuU 
called  for  do-lt-yotirself  "national  Ubera- 
tlon wars."  One  consequence  of  this  chain 
of  events  was  the  political  reorientation  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  regime  from  Peking  toward 
Moscow.  From  then  on,  all  through  the  years 
of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  China's  role  In 
Southeast  Asia  was  relatively  subordinate: 
this  could  not  fall  to  please  Moscow. 

No  less  important  was  the  effect  of  the 
American  escalation  on  the  Soviet  assessment 
of  U.S.  Intentions.  On  the  one  htmd,  "the 
American  bombing  was  putting  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  spot  at  a  time  when  she  could 
neither  completely  control  nor  completely 
disinterest  herself  In  the  fate  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists."*  On  the  other. 
United  States  action  was  more  broadly  im- 
portant in  the  context  of  the  esoteric  Soviet 
debate  on  whether  one  "can  do  business" 
with  the  Americans.  There  were  those  In 
Moscow  who  stUl  held  that  the  U.S.  was  an 
untrustworthy  partner,  that  by  its  very 
nature  the  American  system  would  be  forced 
to  act  aggressively,  that  the  imperialist  beast 
could  not  change  Its  spots.  By  the  early  19608 
Khrushchev,  on  the  contrary,  had  Joined 
these  who  beUeved  that  the  United  States 
bad  no  aggressive  designs  on  the  Soviet 
Union;  who  recognized  the  overriding 
urgency  of  arms-control  agreements  to  mini- 
mize the  chances  of  a  nuclear  showdown; 
who  looked  forward  to  a  detente  that  would 
permit  the  reallocation  of  Soviet  resources  to 
more  productive  pursuits;  and  who  probably 
saw  In  an  improved  Soviet-American  rela- 
tionship some  vital  compensation  for  the 
deteriorating  Slno-Sovlet  alliance. 

The  period  prior  to  the  American  escala- 
tion In  Vietnam  had  Indeed  seen  some  real 
Improvement,  highlighted  by  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  Tacit  rules  of  the  game  were 
developing  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow, and  each  was  learning  to  read  the  sig- 
nals from  the  other  with  growing  sophisti- 
cation. One  such  unwritten  agreement  was 
that  neither  side  would  use  force  to  change 
the  status  quo  In  the  other's  sphere.  Moscow 
perceived  Its  application  in  American  passiv- 
ity In  the  Hungarian  revolt;  In  part,  it  ra- 
tionalized Its  withdrawal  of  missiles  from 
Cuba  on  these  grounds.  This  understanding 
also  Implied  the  mutual  respecting  of  "sanc- 
tuaries" beyond  national  frontiers,  as  had 
been  true  In  the  Greek  civil  war  and  m  the 
Korean  war,  as  well  as  In  Soviet  efftMts  to 
restrain  the  Chinese  Communists  from  at- 
tacking the  Off-shore  Islands.  In  this  light 
the  Soviet  leadership  was  bound  to  Interpret 
the  American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as 
a  direct  and  blatant  violation  of  this  unwrit- 
ten accord.* 

Thus  the  American  Involvement — along 
with  the  U.S.  reaction  to  various  peace  pro- 
posals— provided  telling  arguments  for,  and 
strengthened  the  hand  of,  the  militant 
"anti-lmperiallst"  elements  In  Moscow  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet- 
American  detente,  and  who  tended  to  see  in 
Vietnam  Just  another  link  In  the  lengthen- 
ing chain  of  American  efforts  to  Impose  its 
wlU  by  force — as  In  Cuba  In  1961.  the  Do- 
minican Republic  In  1962,  In  Vietnam  In 
1965  (and,  to  anticipate.  In  Cambodia  in 
1970) .  As  one  Soviet  official  privately  summed 
up  the  continuing  arguments  In  Moscow, 
over  U.S.  intentions.  "We  have  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  your  actions  In  Vietnam  prove 
that  you  are  stupid  or  evil." 

The  debate  has  continued  to  this  day;  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  Its  script.  In  regard  to 
Vietnam,  some  Soviet  analysts  found  the 
conflict  to  be  dangerous  and  detrimental  to 
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the  Soviet  Union;  It  Imposed  new  strains  on 
Soviet-American  relations;  It  diverted  Soviet 
resources  from  preferred  uses;  It  Impeded 
arms  control  agreements;  It  increased  the 
risks  of  nuclear  escalation;  It  propelled  Mos- 
cow away  from  Its  own  frail  "liberalization" 
policy  at  home.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  wel- 
comed the  American  intrusion  in  the  Viet- 
namese quagmire,  which  (they  hoped)  would 
produce  American  frustration  and  failure  in 
the  field,  an  alienation  of  America's  friends 
and  allies,  U.S.  neglect  of  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  multlpUcatlon  of  strains  within 
the  United  States,  and  perhaps  greater 
American  flexlbUlty  In  reaching  agreements 
with  Moscow  so  as  to  minimize  the  costs  of 
the  Vietnamese  blunder. 

For  a  time,  the  balance  between  these  two 
orientations  seems  to  have  been  fairly  close. 
But  In  1966  it  tipped  against  "the  worse,  the 
better"  crowd,  and  we  can  only  guess  that 
one  of  the  major  reasons  was  Soviet  fear  of 
a  conflict  with  China.  Perhaps  the  beet  in- 
dicator of  the  Soviet  reorientation  was  the 
shift  from  the  argument  that  no  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon  Treaty  could  be  concluded  while 
the  U.S.  was  fighting  In  Vietnam,  to  the  view 
that,  whatever  American  behavior,  the  need 
for  NPT  and  similar  accords  remained 
paramount." 

In  this  fashion  Moscow  managed,  over  the 
past  five  years,  to  Improve  Its  relative  stand- 
ing vls-a-vls  both  Washington  and  Hanoi — 
championing  North  Vietnam's  Integrity, 
stepping  up  So\'let  economic  and  military 
assistance,  but  refusing  to  become  directly 
Involved  In  the  fighting,  not  even  sending 
military  "advisers,"  and  not  committing  It- 
self to  the  survival  or  victory  of  the  NLF  In 
the  South.  But  despite  "buslness-Uke  rela- 
tions" with  Washington,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  In  the  meanwhUe  the  dominant 
Soviet  mood  and  expectations  regarding  ttie 
United  States  had  decisively  changed,  away 
from  the  rosy  hopes  of  1963-64. 

The  Soviet  reassessment  of  American  be- 
havior and  motives  contributed  to  a  harder 
Une — and  to  a  heavy  Soviet  commitment  to 
a  vast  strategic-weapons  program.  To  what 
extent  this  might  have  happened  anyway, 
m  the  absence  of  an  American  Involvwnent 
m  Vietnam,  we  shall  never  know;  In  the 
event,  Vietnam  was  unmistakably  a  signifi- 
cant Input  Into  Soviet  recalculations. 

Given  also  the  frustrating  limits  to  the 
Soviet  ability  to  Infiuence  Hanoi,  Moscow's 
peace-making  Initiatives  soon  dried  up.  Yet 
by  1968  Moscow  clearly  welcomed  the  suspen- 
sion of  American  bombing  of  the  North  and 
the  start  of  the  Paris  peace  talks,  and  looked 
forward  to  an  early  end  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  which  now  promised  to  produce 
neither  American  nor  Chinese  hegemony  In 
Southeast  Asia.  In  1969  the  Slno-Sovlet  con- 
flict became  even  more  severe,  with  serious 
border  clashes,  a  buUd-up  of  military  power, 
and  extravagant  rhetoric  on  both  sides.  lAst 
winter  Soviet  officials  seemed  to  be  genuinely 
concerned  about  modest  American  initiatives 
to  open  up  a  dialogue  with  Peking  intended 
to  lessen  Slno- American  tensions:  typically, 
each  of  the  three  super-powers  fears  a  coali- 
tion of  the  other  two  against  It.  After  long 
hesitation,  Moscow  committed  Itself  to  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the 
U.S.  And  Brezhnev  broached  the  possibility 
of  a  collective  sectirity  system  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  which,  under  Soviet  atisplces 
and  with  Soviet  assistance,  would  serve  to 
contain  China  but  would,  more  generally, 
permit  Moscow  to  play  a  greater  role  In  the 
area  once  both  the  American  retrenchment 
and  the  British  withdrawal  from  "Bast  of 
Suez"  became  realities  (a  Soviet  scheme  that 
got  nowhere  fast) ." 

It  Is  against  this  background  tbat  the  re- 
cent Cambodian  crisis  must  be  read.  The 
American  move  Into  Cambodia  unhinged  So- 
viet assumptions  and  expectations.  It  seemed 
to  validate  the  worst  tears  and  confirm  the 
analysis  of  the  most  militant,  die-hard,  and 


Ideologically-committed.  It  was  bound  to 
weaken  Soviet  Influence  in  Hanoi  and  else- 
where In  and  out  of  the  Communist  world. 
And  It  permitted  the  Chinese  to  stage  an  un- 
expected comeback  by  championing  an  all- 
Indochina  Uberatlon  war  under  Peking's 
sponsorship." 

Up  to  a  point,  the  evenU  r^eated  the 
trauma  of  1965.  They  undermined,  at  least 
temporarily,  the  argvunents  of  tiie  Soviet  ex- 
perts on  the  VS.  who  had  taken  the  Nixon 
Administration  (almost)  at  Its  word;  had 
expected  a  genuine  reduction  of  U.S.  com- 
mitments in  Southeast  Asia;  had  accepted 
at  face  value  the  Administration's  discovery 
that  "International  communism"  was  shat- 
tered forever  and  hence  no  threat  to  the 
U.S.;  "  had  concluded  that  the  VS.  was 
pursuing  an  essentially  rational  and  predict- 
able policy — a  prerequisite  for  any  effective 
arms-control  agreement;  and  had  (some  of 
them)  evidently  pressed  for  Soviet-American 
contacts  as  If  to  prove  them  preferable  to 
Improved  Sino-American  relations.  The  posi- 
tion of  such  policy  advisers  in  Moscow — 
diplomatic,  academic,  and  Journalistic — had 
already  become  more  difficult  In  the  mor^hs 
preceding  the  Cambodian  evente.  Seme 
analysts  saw  a  peculiar  hardening  of  Ameri- 
can attitudes  on  Vietnam;  "  the  ouster  of 
Norodom  Sihanouk  was  put  at  the  door  of 
the  CIA;  "  U.S.  involvement  In  Laos  was 
widely  reported  as  btcoiulng  mere  extensive 
and  mere  overt. 

But  Just  as  In  1965,  the  new  American  "for- 
ward" policy  did  not  bring  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king together  again :  for  this,  the  rift  was  too 
deep.  Just  as  on  that  esrlier  occasion,  the 
crisis  evidently  obliged  Moscow  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  "united  action"  with  Pe- 
king on  behalf  of  their  Indochlnese  com- 
rades— probably  without  expectation  of  suc- 
cess." Once  again,  the  feelers  failed,  and  by 
mid-May  Soviet  and  Chinese  attacks  on  each 
other  were  as  bltiter  as  ever." 

Unlike  1965,  however,  the  effect  of  the 
U.S.  initiative  w^as  to  give  Peking  a  great 
opening.  Moscow  suddenly  realized  that  the 
Chinese  had  It  over  a  barrel.  Having  once 
let  Sihanouk  proceed  from  Moscow  to  Pe- 
king, what  could  the  Soviet  government  do? 
While  Peking  sponsored  and  recognized 
Sihanouk"s  exile  regime  (^lich  some  18 
states  recognized),  Moscow  continued  to 
mamtaln  d«  jure  relations  with  the  Lon  Nol 
government  In  Phnom  Penh  (as  well  as  with 
the  Royal  Laotian  government  in  Vietnam). 
By  following  suit  and  endorsing  Sihanouk, 
it  would  lend  support  to  a  Maoist  maneuver: 
by  refusing.  It  would  lay  Itself  open  to 
charges  of  having  "sold  out"  to  the  Imperial- 
ists. 

Perhaps  the  most  bothersome  ploy,  to 
Moscow,  was  China's  weU-advertlsed  spon- 
sorship of  the  Indochina  "peoples'  summit" 
conference  on  April  24-26.  which  saw  CSiou 
En-lal  hosting  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van 
Etong.  of  North  Vietnam;  Prince  Souphanou- 
vong,  for  the  Pathet  Lao;  Sihanouk,  now 
leading  a  Cambodian  "united  front"  of  both 
his  former  suppKJrters  and  his  former  Com- 
mtinlst  foes;  and  the  heads  of  the  South 
Vietnam  NLF  and  "Democratic  and  Peace 
Alliance."  Moscow's  Influence  In  aU  the  Indo- 
china capitals  was  bound  to  be  diminished 
as  a  result  of  Its  own  passivity  and  the  evi- 
dence that  Peking  was  now  prepared  to  i*ay 
a  more  dynamic  role. 

While  verbaUy  bitter  and  sharp,  Kosygln 
In  his  ptees  conference  on  May  4  fore- 
shadowed no  Soviet  retaliatory  action  against 
the  US.  Moscow  was  playing  for  time,  wish- 
ing to  assess  the  consequences  of  both  Amer- 
ican and  Chinese  Initiatives  before  com- 
mlttlng  Itself  any  further.  No  doubt,  it  was 
eager  to  see  whether  Cambodia  was  another 
aberration  of  American  conduct  or  the 
harbinger  of  thlnge  to  ccane;  whether  It 
woiUd  make  the  VS.  more  inflexible  or  on 
the  contrary  more  conciliatory  elsewhere; 
whether  dlalectlcally  the  lastest   American 
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move  woiUd  provoke  greater  counter-pressure 
for  an  American  disengagement  and  non- 
involvement  anywhere  overseas. 

Nor  was  there  much  Moscow  could  see  It- 
self doing  without  costs  or  risks  to  Itself — 
perhaps  underestimating  the  costs  of  inac- 
tion Jusi  when  Washington  had  underesti- 
mated the  costs  of  action.  In  the  long  run 
Moscow  no  doubt  coimts  on  the  underlying 
fragility  of  the  new  Peking  gambit.  It  banks 
on  the  centuries-old  feuds  lietween  Viet- 
namese and  Khmers,  Vietnamese  and  Chi- 
nese, Cambodians  and  ThaU:  '»  on  the  un- 
reliability of  the  erratic  Sihanouk,  who  had 
so  often  in  the  past  shifted  position;  on 
Hanoi's  undoubted  concern  lest  the  Chinese 
gain  too  much  leverage  In  Indochina  at  this 
stage.  The  Soviet  leadership  thus  banks  on 
the  tensions  both  among  Asian  Communists 
and  among  (both  Asian  and  non- Asian)  non- 
Communists.  For  the  present  It  must  step 
up  Its  aid  and  replace  the  weapons  and  sup- 
plies lost  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  hoping 
that  the  Sovlet-orlented  wing  in  Hanoi  will 
carry  the  day,  but  It  may  well  find  Itself 
obliged  to  take  more  decisive  measures." 

Thus  far  the  Soviet  Union  has  reacted  with 
considerable  restraint.  In  large  measure  this 
is  because  it  means  to  keep  Its  powder  dry: 
becatise  it  has  been  uncertain  about  the 
meaning  of  the  latest  events  (or  else  has 
been  hearing  divided  counsel — which  typi- 
cally leads  to  Inaction  on  its  part) ;  and  be- 
cause its  options  are  severely  circumscribed 
by  its  unwillingness  to  play  Into  Peking's 
hand:  for  Moscow  has  clearly  perceived  (1) 
that  the  only  ones  to  benefit  from  the  Amer- 
ican move  to  date  (other  than  the  Saigon 
regime )  have  been  the  Chinese  Communists, 
and  (2)  that  there  Is  Indeed  reason  to  doubt 
the  reliability,  steadiness,  and  purpose  of  the 
United  States." 

If.  as  has  been  reported  (and  as  he  Implied 
in  his  television  address  of  June  3)  the  Presi- 
dent's calculus  in  going  Into  Cambodia  was 
In  large  measure  to  confer  credibility  to 
American  threats  and  warnings,  especially 
In  Communist  eyes,  he  has  Indeed  proved  his 
willingness  to  resort  to  force.  But,  predict- 
ably, the  domestic  and  foreign  reaction  has 
made  similar  moves  more  "Incredible"  In  the 
future.  Moreover,  by  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia he  has  undermined  the  essential  con- 
fidence In  his  oft-professed  desire  to  move 
U.S.  dealings  with  the  Communist  powers 
from  confrontation  to  negotiation.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  he  has  also  double-crossed 
his  own  Administration's  efforts  to  find  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  Peking.  In  any  event,  he 
has  meanwhile  breathed  life  and  credibility 
Into  the  ludicrous  Maoist  Image  of  the 
enemy,  providing  a  better  live  target  than 
Peking  could  ever  have  dreamed. 

Were  it  not  for  the  argument  made  by  the 
White  House,  it  would  be  belaboring  the  ob- 
vious to  add  that  Soviet  analysts  would  not 
have  considered  the  U.S.  a  "second-rate 
power"  If  It  bad  stayed  out  of  Cambodia. 
Moscow  reached  no  such  conclusion  when — 
despite  Nixon's  eager  advice — the  U.S.  failed 
to  go  into  Vietnam  In  1954;  Its  respect  for 
the  U.S.  did  not  go  up  when  It  did.  In  1965. 
Nor  did  the  West  think  the  Soviet  Union 
more  "second-rate"  for  falling  to  Invade 
Yugoslavia  after  Its  break  with  Tito,  or  Fin- 
land and  Iran  when  Its  designs  were  frus- 
trated there.  We  would  have  thought  more, 
not  less,  of  it  had  It  stayed  out  of  Hungary 
In  1956  or  Czechoslovakia  In  1968.  De  Gaulle 
suffered  no  low  of  prestige  by  yielding 
Algeria — which  surely  meant  more  to  Prance 
than  Indochina  should  to  the  United  States. 
Whatever  the  long-range  consequences  for 
the  fighting  in  Indochina,  the  effects  of  the 
Cambodian  adventure  on  the  Commxinlst 
powers  are  bound  to  be  counterproductive. 
It  will  not  bring  Hanoi  to  the  bargaining 
table.  It  again  polarizes  the  International,  as 
well  as  the  domestic,  environment,  and  Is 
bound  to  reward  the  extremists  and  penalize 
the  moderates,  both  among  America's  allies 


and  among  its  adversaries.  Though  as  yet  In- 
visible, there  Is  bound  to  be  a  price  Nixon 
win  have  to  pay  in  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  too. 
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'•  The  day  after  the  American  "intrusion," 
Mao  Tse-tung  had  a  "friendly"  exchange  with 
Soviet  charge  d'affairs  Qankovsky  at  the  May 
Day  celebrations  In  Peking.  Soviet  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov  returned  to  the 
Chinese  capital  on  May  6.  a  fact  which  for- 
eign correspondents  In  Moscow  linked  to  the 
Soviet  effort  to  coordinate  aid  to  "neutral 
amd  Communist  forces  In  Indochina" — a  for- 
mula which.  If  correct,  was  bound  to  be  un- 
acceptable to  Peking.  In  line  with  the  Kosy- 
gin  statement  of  May  4.  Radio  Moscow  In 
Chinese  appealed  for  "solidarity  of  all  antl- 
ImperlalUt  forces"  and  called  for  "united 
action  "  In  their  support.  If  efforts  to  reach 
a  new  formula  for  "imlted  action"  were  in- 
deed made,  they  appear  to  have  failed,  as 
Slno-Sovlet  vituperation  reverted  to  earlier 
levels  by  May  12-14.  One  correspondent  re- 
ported from  Vienna  that  "according  to  East 
bloc  sources,  [the  Chinese]  have  so  far  re- 
jected all.  Soviet  proposals — pressed  anew 
after  the  invasion  of  Cambodia — seeking 
Chinese  facilities  and  cooperation  for  the 
movement  of  supplies  Into  Vietnam."  (Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  May  22.  1970;  see  also 
ibid.,  May  5  and  19.) 


"  Moscow's  detailed  rebuttal  of  the  Chinese 
attack  on  the  Soviet  leadership  (on  the  oc- 
casion of  Lenin's  100th  anniversary,  on  April 
21)  included  the  charges  that  In  all  recent 
crises  "the  Peking  leadership  has  Invariably 
striven  ...  to  heat  up  the  atmosphere  even 
more,  to  push  the  world  to  war, "  and  that 
China  has  Invariably  refused  to  act  Jointly 
with  the  "socialist  commonwealth"  and 
other  "antl-lmpertalist  forces  "  so  as  to  give 
"coordinated  rebuff  to  the  forces  of  reac- 
tion and  aggression";  Indeed,  that  by  show- 
ing the  Imperialist  that  It  is  not  prepared 
to  act  together  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Pek- 
ing had  encouraged  the  aggressors,  as  the 
latest  events  in  Indochina  confirmed. 
("Laherevollutslonery  bez  mask!,"  Pravda, 
May  18,  1970.) 

"Moscow  may  have  been  heartened  by 
the  clever  North  Vietnamese  remark,  in  an 
otherwise  enthusiastic  welcome  to  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  that  the  unity  and  cooperation  of 
the  Vietnamese.  Khmer,  and  Lao  peoples 
must  take  place  "on  the  b«tsis  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  liberation  of  a  coimtry  Is  the 
undertaking  of  Ito  own  people."  (Radio 
Hanoi,  May  25.  1970.) 

"•On  May  25.  Isvestia  carried  the  note 
which  Soviet  Ambassador  Kudryavtsev  de- 
livered to  the  Phnom  Penh  government. 
After  reminding  the  Cambodians  that  when 
they  were  neutral,  they  had  peace,  but  that 
their  present  policy — and.  In  partictilar,  their 
cooperation  with  the  Saigon  regime — Invited 
civil  war,  the  Soviet  government  declared 
that  it  would  "make  conclusions  for  its 
policy  from  the  direction  In  which  this 
ICambodian]   situation  develops." 

»One  must  assume  that  Its  fears  were 
strengthened  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company's 
rejection  of  the  proposed  construction  of 
trucks  In  the  Soviet  Union  after  Secretary 
Laird  opined  that  It  was  more  expensive 
and  difficult  to  destroy  these  trucks  on  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  than  not  to  build  them 
In  the  first  place.  Moscow  Is  likely  to  have 
taken  this  as  an  Indication  of  official  Amer- 
ican thinking  about  the  likely  duration  of 
the  war  In  Indochina. 


THE  GLEN  ECHO,  MD.,  RESCUE 
SQUAD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  men 
of  the  Glen  Echo  Rescue  Squad  have 
devised  a  unique  system  to  help  save  lives 
in  their  Western  MDntgomery  County 
community.  On  the  dashboard  of  every 
rescue  vehicle  in  the  town  is  a  book  con- 
taining information  on  residents  who 
have  special  medical  problems  and  who 
may  need  special  treatment  or  medica- 
tion. 

Recently,  this  information  contributed 
in  saving  the  life  of  a  boy  who  was  in- 
jured in  a  fall.  The  report  of  this  inci- 
dent was  carried  by  the  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  Tribime  in  an  editorial  commend- 
ing the  Glen  Echo  Fire  Department  for 
initiating  this  vital  service. 

I.  too,  wish  to  commend  these  con- 
cerned servants  of  the  public  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Tribune  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
other  fire  departments  may  initiate  simi- 
lar lifesavlng  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saving  a  Lire 

Recently  the  men  stationed  at  the  Olen 
Echo  Fire  Station  went  their  appointed 
rounds,  did  their  duty  and  may  very  well 
have  saved  a  life.  By  their  swiftness,  effi- 
ciency, training  and  care  they  showed  theli 
worth. 

A  little  boy  had  been  seriously  Injured  In 
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a  terrible  fall.  The  parents  of  this  child  credit 
the  "extraordinary  service"  of  the  Glen  Echo 
Fire  Station  with  saving  him. 

The  practice  of  this  Fire  Station  in  an- 
nually collecting  Information  on  Invalids, 
specific  health  problems,  new  babies,  and  any 
citizen  In  their  Jurisdiction  that  may  need 
special  help  paid  off.  It  got  young  Kirk  Sunon 
to  the  hospital  within  minutes  of  his  fall  and 
started  on  emergency  treatment  15  minutes 
before  his  parents  could  even  get  there.  The 
hospital  had  been  given  valuable  information 
about  the  youngster,  who  Is  asthmatic,  and 
where  his  doctor  could  be  reached.  This 
special  Information  is  kept  on  the  dashboard 
of  every  rescue  vehicle  In  the  station.  It  Is 
a  practice  that  other  fire  stations  could  take 
note  of. 

This  week  the  County  Council  recognized 
the  service  of  the  Glen  Echo  firemen.  We 
would  like  to  commend  them  also.  Public 
servants  generally  get  more  brickbats  than 
bouquets.  We'd  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Join  Kirk's  parents  In  a  sincere  tribute 
to  Company  No.  11  in  Glen  Echo. 


REFORMING  MILITARY  JUSTICE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
my  first  encounter  with  military  justice 
as  an  Air  Force  JAG  lawyer  in  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

I  encountered  at  that  time  many  of 
the  abuses  that  still  exist.  One  abuse  was 
command  interference:  when  I  success- 
fully defended  what  my  superiors  con- 
sidered to  be  too  many  cases.  I  was  iri- 
voluntarily  switched  to  the  role  of  mili- 
tary prosecutor. 

Last  year,  one  of  my  caseworkers 
brought  to  my  attention  some  letters  re- 
garding San  Francisco's  Presidio  Stock- 
ade. I  conducted  an  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague  Senator  Cran- 
ston. We  unearthed  scandalous  condi- 
tions that  received  nationwide  attention: 
filth,  overcrowding,  suicides,  wanton 
shootings,  vindictive  punishments  meted 
to  inmates  who  had  protested  what  was 
happening  to  them. 

As  time  went  on  another  abuse  came 
to  my  attention:  The  use  of  military 
courts  to  punish  servicemen  who  dissent 
on  the  war.  A  glaring  example  of  this — 
on  which  I  spoke  out — was  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Roger  Priest. 

Having  become  so  deeply  Interested  in 
these  and  other  incidents,  I  should  like 
at  the  present  moment  to  state  in  more 
general  terms  the  reforms  I  recommend 
for  the  military  justice  system. 

I.    THE    PROBLEM    OF    COMMAl«)    INFXtrENCE 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  evil  in  the 
military  justice  system  is  command  in- 
fluence— the  warping  of  the  objectivity 
of  the  system  to  suit  the  real  or  imagined 
wishes  of  the  commanding  ofiBcers. 

SELECTION    OF    THE     MH-ITAaT     JUBT 

The  commander  selects  the  jury  in  a 
military  trial — known  as  "the  court"  in 
military  parlance. 

This  procedure  has  serious  disturbing 
influence. 

If  the  commander  wants  a  conviction 
he  can  "stack"  the  court  against  the  de- 
fendant Iv  selecting  "right  thinking"  of- 
ficers. 

It  will  be  easy  for  him  to  find  "right 
thinking"  officers  because  they  are  sub- 
ordinates, who  are  dependent  upon  the 
commander  for  assignments,  ratings,  and 
promotions.  The  1968  law  contains  lan- 
guage purporting  to  prohibit  this  form  of 


infiuence,  but  it  has  proven  wholly  im- 
enforcible. 

Even  if  the  commander  sincerely  in- 
tends to  be  fair,  his  authority  casts  a 
shadow  over  the  proceedings.  Officers  he 
selects  for  the  court  are  tempted  to  bend 
over  backward  to  deliver  a  verdict  which 
they  imagine  would  please  him. 

The  fundamental  vice  of  the  present 
system  is  the  confiicting  roles  the  com- 
mander assumes : 

As  the  convening  authority— the  per- 
son who  initiates  the  charges  and  the 
proceeding — he  has  the  role,  in  effect,  of 
chief  prosecutor. 

As  the  person  who  selects  the  members 
of  the  military  jury,  he  determines  who 
decides  the  facts. 

This  Is  analogous  to  having  the  dis- 
trict attorney  choose  the  jury— and  hav- 
ing each  member  of  the  jury  dependent 
upon  that  official  for  his  livelihood  and 
prospects  of  promotion. 

These  defects  are  compounded  by  a 
provision  in  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  that  generally  require  the 
members  of  a  military  jury  to  be  senior 
in  rank  to  the  defendant. 

As  originally  interpreted,  this  pro- 
vision meant  aU-offlcer  Juries.  Then  a 
clause  was  added  guaranteeing  that 
upon  the  request  of  an  enlisted  defend- 
ant, one-third  of  the  Jury  should  be 
enlisted  men.  In  practice,  however,  com- 
manders usually  satisfy  this  requirement 
by  choosing  career  sergeants— who  tend 
to  be,  if  anything,  less  sympathetic  to 
low-ranking  enlisted  defendants. 

The  objectivity  of  Juries  so  composed 
"tends  to  be  clouded— by  the  conflict 
between  their  desire  as  ranking  military 
men  to  preserve  discipline  and  their  duty 
as  Jurors  to  decide  the  case  on  its 
merits. 

The  keystone  of  Anglo-Saxon  Juris- 
prudence—established eight  centuries 
ago—is  the  randomly  selected  Jury  of 
peers.  It  Is  high  time  that  this  funda- 
mental guarantee  of  fair  trial  be  carried 
over  to  military  trials. 

A  military  Jury  should  be  selected  in 
essentially  the  same  manner  as  a  civilian 
jury— by  random  selection  in  a  voir  dire 
proceeding. 

Specifically,  I  propose  the  following 
procedure:  From  an  installation's  roster, 
a  jury-duty  list  should  be  randomly 
chosen  by  the  independent  judicial  clerk. 
The  men  listed  should  then  undergo  a 
question  and  answer  process  Identical  to 
the  civilian  voir  dire.  Each  attorney 
should  be  able  to  challenge  any  po- 
tential juror  for  cause.  He  also  should 
have  as  many  preemptory  challenges  as 
have  attorneys  in  civilian  courts — not 
just  one  preemptory  challenge,  as  mili- 
tary law  now  provides. 

CSAND    JUHUS 

The  commander  can  exert  the  same 
excessive  Influence  in  the  Investigation 
of  the  charges  as  In  the  selection  of  the 


jury. 

In  military  law,  there  Is  no  grand  Jury. 
Instead,  the  investigation  of  the  charges 
Is  made  by  an  officer — usually  not  a  law- 
yer— who  Is  appointed  by  the  com- 
mander. 

The  investigating  officer  examines  the 
substance  of  the  charges  and  then  rec- 


ommends their  disposition  to  the  con- 
vening authority.  However,  the  conven- 
ing authority  can  refuse  to  accept  the 
recommendations,  and  force  the  officer 
to  rewrite  them,  as  happoied  in  the 
Roger  Priest  case.  Or,  as  in  the  Presidio 
cases,  the  convening  authority  can  ap- 
point a  series  of  investigating  officers 
until  one  finally  returns  the  recommen- 
dations he  desires. 

Imagine  how  we  could  view  a  civilian 
parallel  to  this  procedure:  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  dispenses  with  the  grand 
jury.  Instead,  he  appoints  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, not  a  lawyer,  to  investigate. 
If  that  subordinate  has  the  temerity  to 
return  with  a  recommendation  he  does 
not  like,  he  can  tell  him  to  chajige  it  or 
can  appoint  a  more  pUable  substitute. 

The  fifth  amendment  guarantees  a 
grand  jury  for  any  capital  or  infamous 
crime  "except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land 
or  naval  forces  or  in  the  militia,  when 
in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  pub- 
lic danger".  On  its  face,  this  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  grand  jury  require- 
ment applies  to  military  courts,  too,  ex- 
cept in  the  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled — once  in  1895  and  once  in  1959 — 
that  this  requirement  does  not  api^y  to 
our  Armed  Forces.  Both  rulings  Indicate 
that  the  requiremoit  only  api^es  to  the 
militia. 

Although  not  required  under  current 
Supreme  Court  interpretations,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  fundamental  procedural 
safeguard  of  the  grand  jury  should  not 
apply  in  military  as  well  as  civilian  fel- 
ony cases. 

A  grand  jury  list  should  be  rand(»nly 
chosen  from  the  installation's  roster  by 
the  independent  judicial  clerk.  No  mili- 
tary felony  proceeding  should  be  initi- 
ated unless  the  grand  jury,  after  hear- 
ing the  prosecutor's  evidence,  determines 
that  the  case  meets  civilian  standards 
of  probable  cause. 

I  also  recommend  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  corps  of  investigating 
magistrate  for  nonfelony  cases.  These 
magistrates  ought  to  be  independent  of 
the  post  commander.  Their  recom- 
mendations would  be  binding  on  the  con- 
vening authority — so  that  if  a  magistrate 
finds  the  charges  against  an  Individual 
are  without  substance,  the  commander 
would  have  to  accept  this  finding  and 
drop  the  case. 

OBFKNSK    LAWTnta 

The  problem  of  command  influence  ex- 
tends to  defense  lawyers. 

If  a  defendant  cannot  afford  a  civilian 
lawyer,  a  military  lawyer  is  appointed. 
He,  too,  is  a  subordinate  of  the  com- 
mander  who  convened  the  court-martial, 
and  d^iendent  upon  him  for  ratings  and 
promotion.  This  obviously  can  serve  as 
a  deterrent  against  his  conducting  an 
aggressive  defense. 

Again,  the  solution  lies  in  creating  a 
corps  of  military  lawyers,  independent 
of  the  commanding  officer. 

INDEPENDENT     JUDICIAL     COMMAND 

A  fundamental  safeguard  of  the  fair- 
ness and  quality  of  civilian  justice  Is  the 
independence  of  the  officials  responsible 
for  its  administration. 

This   independence  must  be  carried 
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over  to  the  miUtary.  MUitftry  judges,  the 
defense  lawyers,  magistrates,  clerks,  and 
court  administratore  should  be  members 
of  an  independent  Judicial  command. 

Each  service  has  a  JAG  Corps.  How- 
ever this  corps  is  not  truly  independent, 
as  its  members— with  the  exception  of 
military  judges  in  general  courts-mar- 
tial— are  assigned  to  individual  bases, 
and  are  subordinate  to  the  base  com- 
manders. ,.^   «  K^ 

I  recommend  that  the  JAG  Corps  be 
converted  into  an  Independent  Judicial 
Command — IJC.  . 

The  IJC  would  operate  on  a  circuit 
system,  similar  to  our  Federal  circuit 
court  system. 

Each  circuit  would  be  responsible  for 
deciding  cases  in  defined  geographical 
areas,  consisting  of  several  bases. 

The  IJC  would  have  separate  staffs  of 
military  judges,  defense  lawyers,  magis- 
trates, clerks  and  court  administrators^ 
These  officials  would  be  independent  of 
the  base  commander.  They  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  and  evaluated  by  the  circuit 
Lie  and  the  service  IJC  commander. 

The  only  judicial  officers  who  would 
continue  to  be  answerable  to  the  base 
commander  would  be  the  prosecuting  of- 
ficials—the post  staff  judge  advocate  and 
the  trial  prosecutors. 

This  system  will  assure  a  new  profes- 
sionalism in  mUitary  justice.  It  wlU  also 
assure  a  new  sense  of  commitment — a 
corps  of  men  who  wUl  devote  their  full 
energies  delivering  justice,  not  to  defer- 
ring to  the  real  or  imagined  wishes  of 
base  commanders. 

n.    PHOCKDCEAL    PROBLEMS 

There  are  several  serious  procedural 
flaws  in  the  present  military  justice  sys- 
tem, that  must  be  corrected  If  justice 
is  to  be  done  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  recommend  that  the  defense  have  its 
own  right  to  call  any  witnesses  it  wishes. 
The  right  effectively  to  present  evidence 
shovild  not  be  lost  when  someone  enters 
the  military. 

SZNTENCINO 

Where  a  court-martial  Is  tried  by  a 
military  Judge  and  Jury,  the  Jury  both 
tries  the  facts  and  determines  the  sen- 
tence. This  is  contrary  to  the  practice  In 
civilian  cotuls.  where  the  Jury  decides 
guilt  or  irmocence.  and  the  Judge  passes 
sentence.  The  military  practice  of  hav- 
ing juries  pass  sentence  creates  the  risk 
that  the  treatment  accorded  the  con- 
victed defendant  will  be  more  of  a  puni- 
tive than  a  rehabilitative  nature. 

PIKrUAI'  DETXNTION 

Pretrial  detention  Is  a  concept  much  in 
the  news  today,  and  has  Just  been 
adopted — over  my  opposition — In  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill.  The  Unl- 
form  Code  of  Military  Justice  provides 
for  pretrial  detention  "as  circumstances 
may  require."  This  phrase  allows  such 
detention  with  virtually  no  limiting 
standards. 

One  abuse  has  been  that  pretrial  de- 
tention has  been  imequally  applied.  Offi- 
cers Bize  rarely  detained,  even  for  grave 
offenses.  Lower- ranking  enlisted  men  are 
detained,  even  for  AWOL  and  other 
minor  charges. 

The  determination  of  whether  or  not 
to  detain  is  ostensibly  made  by  the  ar- 


resting officer  but  in  actuality  by  the 
commanding  officer. 

I  recommend  that  a  general  right  to 
ball  be  established  in  military  criminal 
proceedings.  Pretrial  detention  should 
not  be  the  rule — but  the  unique  exception 
where,  according  to  the  most  narrowly 
defined  standards,  a  demonstrable  dan- 
ger exists  that  the  defendant  would  harm 
others  if  released. 

CALLlNO   WPTN  ESSES 

Essential  to  conducting  a  trial  in 
which  all  sides  of  the  case  are  heard  is 
the  right  to  call  witnesses.  It  is  through 
witnesses  that  the  accused  can  establish 
his  guilt.  For  this  reason  in  a  civilian 
trial,  the  prosecutor  and  the  defense 
have  the  prerogative  to  call  and  present 
their  own  witnesses. 

However,  in  a  court-martial  proceed- 
ing the  defense  does  not  have  this  pre- 
rogative. The  prosecutor  merely  issues  a 
subpena  if  he  desires  a  witness  but  if  the 
defense  desires  a  witness,  it  must  ask  the 
prosecutor  to  issue  the  subpena.  If  the 
prosecutor  refuses,  the  defense  can  ap- 
peal that  refusal  or  conduct  its  case 
without  the  testimony  of  necessary 
witnesses. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  civil- 
ian practice  be  adopted,  giving  the 
judge — rather  than  the  jury — the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  sentence. 

Moreover,  the  powers  associated  with 
sentencing — such  «is  the  granting  of 
probation — should  be  a  fimction  of  the 
military  judge,  not  the  commanding 
officer. 

RELKASK    PENDING    APPEAL 

Usually,  convicted  servicemen  begin 
serving  their  stockade  sentence  while 
they  appeal  their  convictions.  If  they  are 
exonerated  they  do  not  receive  credit  for 
time  served  or  any  pay  forfeited.  If  the 
conviction  is  upheld  no  credit  is  given 
for  time  spent  in  pretrial  or  posttrial 
confinement. 

I  recommend  that  if  a  defendant  is 
exonerated  on  appeal,  the  time  he  spent 
in  the  stockade  should  be  credited 
toward  his  date  of  discharge  and  all  his 
backpay  given  to  him.  If  his  conviction 
is  upheld  on  appeal,  the  time  spent 
should  be  credited  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sentence. 

m.   STOCKADES 

For  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
growing  evidence  of  serious  abuses  in 
the  military  prisons. 

The  movie  "The  Brig"  demonstrated 
the  brutality  that  is  standard  fare  in  a 
Marine  Corps  prison.  Articles  have  been 
written  citing  Intolerable  conditions  in 
stockades  from  Fort  Dix  to  Long  Binh. 
The  issue  came  to  a  head  with  the  Pre- 
sidio and  Pendleton  disclosures  last 
year. 

Public  outcry  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Special  Civilian  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  the  US.  Army  Confinement  Sys- 
tem. The  committee's  report  was  issued 
in  May  1970.  It  is  very  worthwhile;  I 
hope  it  will  not  Join  many  other  note- 
worthy commission  reports,  on  an  Ig- 
nored shelf. 

I  0T7AKDS 

Presidio  and  other  Incidents  revealed 
that  stockade  guards  are  shockingly  un- 
trained «md  HI  supervised. 


Some  of  the  guards  so  often  demon- 
strated brutality  toward  their  prisoners 
that  their  mental  stability  was  in  doubt. 

Th  Civilian  Committee  report  called 
in  general  terms  for  the  Army  to  take 
•'whatever  steps  are  necessary  be  taken 
to  insiu-e  that  personnel  are  equipped — 
for  the  task  of  supervising  and  partici- 
pating in  the  rehabilitation  of  Army 
prisoners." 

I  recommend  these  specific  steps  be 
taken. 

First,  guards  should  be  subjected  to 
psychological  testing  before  being  as- 
signed to  prison  duty.  Those  manifest- 
ing mental  instability  or  aggressive  tend- 
encies should  be  excluded. 

Second,  all  guards  should  receive  an 
intensive  training  course  before  being 
assigned  to  stockade  duty.  The  worst 
abuses  in  Presidio,  for  example,  were  at- 
tributed to  guards  who  had  received  no 
training. 

In  addition  to  Initial  training,  there 
should  be  on-the-job  training  provided 
at  each  stockade  by  traveling  instruction 
teams. 

Third,  guards  should  be  transferred 
from  one  stockade  to  another  in  a  normal 
rotation  of  duty.  They  should  also  be 
subject  to  psychological  testing  and  per- 
formance evaluation  every  2  years  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  the  duty  has 
adversely  affected  a  man's  ability  to  per- 
form competently. 

FACILinXS 

A  shortage  of  facilities  has  seriously 
eroded  the  quality  of  military  prisons. 
Overcrowding  Is  common  and — in  the 
worse  stockades,  like  Presidio— sanitary 
facilities  and  other  basic  amenities  are 
lacking. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  armed  services 
undertake  a  major  program  of  stockade 
modernization  and  construction. 

MENTAIXT    ILL    PRISONEBS 

Recent  investigations  show  that  many 
military  prisoners  are  mentally  unstable, 
yet  only  those  deemed  'psychotic"  are 
removed  from  stockades.  Many  of  the 
suicides  that  occur  in  the  stockades  are 
attributable  to  this  practice  of  incarcer- 
ating those  in  need  of  psychiatric  help. 

I  recommend  that  all  prisoners  should 
be  given  psychological  tests  before  they 
are  interned.  Mentally  ill  patients  should 
not  be  Incarcerated  in  stockades.  They 
should  be  subject  to  ccwmnltment  to  hos- 
pittils  in  a  similar  manner  and  with 
similar  procedural  safeguards  as  now  ob- 
tained for  civilian  defendants. 

INDEPENDENT   CORRECTIONAL    COMMAND 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  an 
Independent  Military  Correctional  Com- 
mand—IMCC. 

The  IMOC  should  administer  all  mili- 
tary prisons. 

It  should  be  directed  by  trained  officers 
and  civilian  penologists. 

It  should  make  extensive  use  of  trained 
civilian  field  personnel  to  assist  In  the 
management  ot  stockades  and  the  su- 
pervision of  guards. 

It  should  operate  a  correctional  train- 
iiig  academy,  which  would  train  all 
stockade  personnel.  The  academy  should 
also  be  responsible  for  followup  testing 
and  Instruction,  and  develop  pilot  pro- 
grams of  job  training  and  rehabilitation. 
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StJecialized  personnel,  such  as  counsel- 
lors, social  workers,  psychiatrists,  and 
extensive  medical  services,  should  be  part 
of  the  command,  and  such  persoimel 
.should  be  associated  with  each  stockade. 

The  command  should  operate  Inde- 
pendently of  local  base  commanders. 

IV.    SUBSTANTIVE    LAW 

In  civilian  life,  the  criminal  law  is 
chiefly  designed  to  prevent  individuals 
from  Intentionally  injuring  others.  It  is 
not  used  to  assure  the  effective  per- 
formance of  an  individual's  work. 

Military  law  is  different.  It  is  designed 
to  preserve  military  discipline,  not  merely 
to  safeguard  others.  Conduct  which  In- 
terferes with  effective  performance  of 
military  duties — disobedience,  desertion, 
and  negligence — is  therefore  made  pun- 
ishable although  there  is  no  equivalent 
crime  in  civilian  life. 

Yet,  even  judged  by  the  standard  of 
preserving  discipline,  there  are  some 
serious  flaws  in  some  of  the  substantive 
provisions  of  military  law. 

VAGUE    STATUTES 

In  military  as  in  civilian  law,  the  Con- 
stitution requires  that  criminal  statutes 
must  be  sufflcienUy  precise  to  give  indi- 
viduals an  intelligible  guide  for  their 
conduct. 

Two  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  are  so  vague  as  to  be 
virtually  imintelllgible. 

Article  133  provides  that  any  officer 
who  Is  convicted  of  "conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer  and  a  gentleman"  shall  be 
punished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct. 
^  Article  134  provides  that  "all  conduct 

X  of  a  nature  to  bring  discredit  upon  the 
Armed  Forces"  is  punishable. 

The  evident  purpose  of  these  sections 
is  to  proscribe,  In  some  general  way, 
conduct  that  is  inimical  to  Army  disci- 
pline. 

Elementary  fairness — as  well  as  the 
U.S.  Constitution — requires,  however, 
that  even  statutes  designed  to  preserve 
dlsclpUne  be  written  in  a  way  that  is 
precise  enough  to  place  individuals  on 
notice  as  to  what  specific  activities  would 
violate  them. 

These  catch-all  provisions  must  be 
repealed. 

FRXXDOM   or   KXPRCSSION 

Some  limitation  of  expression  Is  re- 
quired by  the  exigencies  of  military  life. 

Disrespectful  behavior  that  directly 
Interferes  with  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duties — such  as  willful  disobedience 
to  an  order  in  the  line  of  duty — is  prop- 
erly in  the  ambit  of  military  law. 

Expressions  of  personal  political  belief, 
liowever.  are  clearly  beyond  the  proper  reach 
of  military  dlsclpUne.  Political  freedoms  do 
not  end  when  a  person  dons  a  uniform. 

Yet  the  Code  of  Military  Justice  seeks  to 
regulate  political  expression.  One  blatant 
example  Is  Article  88,  which  makes  It  pimlsh- 
able  for  a  serviceman  to  use  contemptuous 
words  against  the  President,  Vice  President, 
or  Congress. 

Provisions  of  this  nature  should  be  dropped 
from  the  code. 

LBGAUrr     OP    ORDERS 

The  Code  of  MiUtary  Justice  makes  the 
disobedience  of  "legal"  orders  punishable. 

Yet  it  makes  the  murder  of  civilians  or 
other  war  crimes  punishable  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  were  perpetrated  pursuant 
to  an  "illegal"  order. 


The  code  makes  no  attempt  to  distinguish 
"legal"  from  "Illegal"  orders.  Thus  It  gives 
virtually  no  guidance  to  the  soldier  In  the 
field,  faced  with  a  decision  on  how  to  re- 
spond to  an  order  to  take  reprisals  against 
civilians. 

It  U  essential  that  the  code  spell  out  cri- 
teria defining  the  circumstances  under  which 
an  order  Is  presumptively  Illegal. 

Mr.  President,  military  Justice  must  be 
real  justice — not  Just  the  rltuaUzed  prelude 
to  punishment. 

In  uniform  as  out  of  imlform,  when  a 
man's  liberty  Is  at  stake,  he  Is  entitled  to 
the  firmest  guarantees  of  a  fair  trial  under 
fair  laws. 


WHY   THE   BUFFALO   RIVER,   ARK., 
SHOULD    BECOME    A    NATIONAL 

RIVER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most a  year  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  would  make  the  Buffalo  River  in 
Arkansas  a  national  river.  The  bill  still 
av;aits  action  in  the  House,  although  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  approved  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  this  session. 

More  and  more  people  across  the  coun- 
try are  becoming  aware  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Buffalo,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  called  "one  of 
the  country's  last  significant  natural 
rivers." 

The  Buffalo  was  the  subject  of  a 
lengthy  article  wTitten  by  Fred  P.  Gra- 
ham and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  9,  and  a  major  article 
written  by  Robert  F.  Jones  and  published 
in  Sports  Illustrated  of  Augxist  10. 

The  article  in  Sports  Illustrated,  illus- 
trated with  a  number  of  color  photo- 
graphs, reports  on  a  float  trip  on  the 
Buffalo  made  by  artist  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  and  some  friends.  Mr.  Benton 
is  quoted  as  saying : 

If  every  American  could  run  the  Buffalo 
Just  once,  the  way  we  did  today,  then  I 
think  our  rivers  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  trouble. 

Mr.  Benton  has  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  river.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago 
in  his  autograplyr,  "An  Artist  in  Amer- 
ica," he  wrote  during  a  float  trip  down 
the  Buffalo: 

There  Is  something  about  flowing  water 
that  makes  for  easy  views.  Down  the  river  Is 
freedom  from  consequences.  All  one  has  to  do 
Is  Jump  in  a  skiff  at  night  and  by  the  mor- 
row be  beyond  the  reach  of  trouble  .  .  . 
This  Is  an  old  and  beloved  sport  of  the 
country. 

Both  of  these  articles  give  a  good  in- 
dication of  why  the  Buffalo  should  be- 
come a  national  river. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dripting  Down  Arkansas'  RrvERS.  Business 

Barons  Become  Huck  Finns 

(By  Pred  P.  Graham) 

Calico  Rock,  Ark. — They  come  frwn  such 
far-flung  points  as  Santa  Barbara  and  Bal- 
timore— sometimes  in  expensive  private 
planes — to  loll  In  little,  flat-bottomed  boats 
drifting  aimlessly  down  the  clean  moun- 
tain rivers  of  Arkansas,  as  their  fathers  did 
when  hard  times  made  Huck  Finning  In  the 
Oearks  the  only  vacation  many  Arkansans 
could  afford. 


Evenings  they  can  be  seen  lounging  in 
pjTta'ole  captain's  chairs  on  gravel  bars 
along  the  rivers,  mixing  their  martinis  be- 
low high  stone  bluffs. 

S.jne  float  the  rapids  and  quiet  pocHs  Ln 
ta.{-cieductlble  comfort,  as  professional 
guides  pUot  Johnboats  bearing  them  and 
sometimes  their  business  clients  downstream 
o.n  Uoat-llshlng  safaris.  Others  navigate  their 
own  canoes,  stopping  occasionally  to  fish 
the  moat  promising  patches  cf  water  or  to 
swim  and  eat  along  the  deserted  shores. 

The  styles  differ,  but  they  are  all  part  of 
a  renaissance  in  floating  the  mountain  rivers 
of  Arkansas — a  renaissance  bom  of  nostalgia. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  the  Depression  made 
travel  unthinkable,  the  men  of  Arkansas 
cUioovered  two  rivers — the  narrow,  crooked 
Buffalo  and  the  broad,  swift  White — In  the 
blunt  Ozark  mountains.  100  miles  due  north 
cf  Uttle  Rock,  and  thereby  found  a  Huckle- 
berry Finn  style  of  vacation  that  was  cool, 
lazy  and  inexpensive. 

FLOATING  AND  FISHING 

For  as  little  as  (5,  a  man  could  buy  an 
oak-planked  scow  that  would  be  simply  dis- 
carded at  the  end  of  his  voyage.  For  even 
less  he  could  rent  a  Johnboat  which  the 
owner  would  later  frtck  up  downriver.  Drift- 
ing along,  he  could  book  enough  smallmouth 
bass,  perch,  catfish  and  bullfrogs  to  eat  well. 
and,  of  course,  he  would  (lay  notlilng  for 
ulghta  spend  on  gravelly  sandbars. 

At  the  unhurried  rate  of  15  miles  a  day, 
it  was  a  five-day  fioat  down  the  White  River 
from  Cotter  to  Batesville,  and  about  the 
same  down  the  Buffalo  River  from  Ponca  or 
Prultt  to  Its  Junction  with  the  White,  and 
on  down  to  Shlpp's  Ferry,  the  first  landing 
do;vzistream. 

It  was  a  pleasant  way  for  a  man  to  spend 
a  week  with  his  brothers  and  cousins  (in 
those  days  women  were  never  inrtted  but 
many  have  recently  become  avid  floaters) . 
and  It  became  an  annual  event  In  many 
Arkansas  households. 

Rlver-fioating  has  changed  since  the  days 
of  the  five-dollar  scow.  Like  change  and 
progress  elsewhere,  the  blessings  are  mixed. 

The  simple  Joys  of  floating  the  river  have 
been  paclcaged  so  efficiently  Into  float -safaris 
by  commercial  float-flshlng  businesses  that 
it  has  become  a  part  of  corporate  expense- 
account  entertaining.  About  a  dozen  docks 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  White  River  offer 
these  trips,  which  make  it  possible  for  the 
untutored  vacationer  with  no  skill  or  equip- 
ment to  float  downstream  for  up  to  five  days 
in  comfort  and  safety,  with  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  he  will  catch  lots  of  fish. 

commissary  AHEAD 

Each  fiat-bottomed  Johnboat  carries  two 
fishermen,  who  sit  In  captain's  chairs,  placed 
forward  and  center,  and  a  guide  who  sits  on 
a  wooden  thwart  in  the  stern  and  steers.  For 
each  two  or  three  Johnboats  there  is  a  com- 
missary vessel  that  chugs  ahead  with  food 
and  camping  necessities. 

When  the  floaters  round  a  bend  at  noon  or 
at  dusk,  the  cook  has  a  big  tarpaulin  stretch- 
ed beside  a  table  on  one  of  the  numerous 
gravel  bars.  An  18-lnch  skillet  Is  on  the  lire 
ready  to  fry  newly-caught  flsh,  and  all  the 
trimmings  for  a  sumptuous  meal  are  nearby. 
Cots  are  set  up  for  sleeping  under  the  stars. 

The  commissary-boat  setup  Is  flexible,  al- 
lowing float  prarty  groups  to  be  expanded  as 
additional  commissary  boats  and  their  satel- 
lite Johnboats  are  tacked  on.  Because  the 
gravel  bars  are  often  quite  long,  a  fleet  of 
boats  can  spread  out  over  the  river  for  flshlng 
during  the  day  and  gather  at  one  spot  for 
some  convivial  camping  in  the  evening.  So 
successful  have  such  group  outings  been  that 
a  number  of  businessmen  have  taken  to 
float-flshlng  as  a  way  of  entertaining  clients. 
One  corporate  float  trip  several  years  ago 
included  more  than  80  guests,  and  several 
large  businesses  send  parties  each  year.  An 
advertising  executive  from  Bt.  Louis  floated 
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the  White  River  U  times  last  year,  showing 
cUenu  a  good  time. 

COPING    WrrH    DRINKBES 

The  presence  of  high-powered  tycoons 
alone  the  rivers  of  Arkansas  has  led  to  some 
h«r4  drinking  as  well  as  avid  fishing,  but 
S^ulderar«%atchlng  on  to  the  tricks  of 
JsSt  too.  •Pellow  gets  too  much  m^or  in 
him  and  he'll  always  try  *«  "«^«»  "P  .  ^.^'^^ 
boat  "  an  old  hand  explained  recently.  I  Just 
nud^e  the  boat  on  a  rock  and  he  go«s  c,ver 
the  Mde.  That  cold  water  takes  It  out  of  him 

The  Hurst  Fishing  Service  in  Cotter,  with 
20  guides,  is  the  largest  of  the  local  float- 
flshlng  outfitters  and  the  one  that  handles 
most  of  the  large  parties  But  ""^^y  P;<?"Pf 
include  only  two  to  six  fishermen  and  there 
a^  several  outfitters  who  handle  trips  of 
this  size,  among  them  the  Cotter  Trout  Dock 
and  Pace  and  Watson  Pishing  Services  in 
Pllppln  and  Rose  Fishing  Service  In  Norfork. 

The  cost  is  «36  per  day  for  each  fisherman 
If  there  are  four  or  more :  $46  per  day  for  three 
or  less.  This  price  Includes  everything— boat, 
guide,  equipment  and  food  i'lot  frmk)- 
except  the  price  of  a  fishing  permit  ($3.50) 
^d  the  purchase  of  a  few  lures  that  the  river 
fish  are  known  to  like. 

MIXED   BLESSINGS 

Most  of  the  modem-day  amenities  are  un- 
arguable improvements  over  the  five-dollar 
scow,  but  the  outboard  motor  «lf«f  detract 
from  some  pleasures  that  came  with  drifting 
with  the  current.  Now.  a  guide  may  motor 
upstream  several  times  to  drift  back  through 
oroductlve  stretches  of  water,  or  chug  down- 
irtream  through  a  lean  area  to  reach  better 
waters  This  practice  mcreases  the  chances 
of  catching  fish,  but  It  also  punctures  the 
sensation  of  being  a  part  of  the  river  and 
frightens  away  wild  animals  that  might 
otherwise  be  seen  along  the  banks. 

On  a  recent  trip,  nevertheless,  one  flsher- 
ojan  caught  sight  of  beaver,  muskrat.  red  and 
gray  squirrel,  mink,  whltetall  deer,  raccoon, 
and  a  dozen  huge  blue  heron  as  they  flapped 
noisily  about  their  nests  In  a  sycamore  tree. 
Also  on  view  were  ugly-looking  cottonmouth 
moccasins,  leather-back  turtles  as  big  around 
as  voUeyballs.  and  huge  bullfrogs  so  Im- 
perturbable they  could  have  been  shot  or 
gigged  vrtth  ease.  .    ..      -     » 

Of  the  two  Ozarks  rivers  suitable  for  float 
fishing,  the  White  sharply  reflects  the  en- 
croachments of  civilization  while  the  Buf- 
falo, at  least  for  the  present,  Is  practically 
unchanged  since  the  first  Indian  tribes 
moved  Into  the  caves  along  Its  bluffs  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  The  banks  of  the  Buf- 
falo are  still  so  desolate  that  It  la  possible  to 
float  for  days  there  without  seeing  anyone 
except  other  fishermen.  The  high  bluffs  and 
thick  growth  along  the  shore  give  the  area  a 
primeval  look,  and  the  water  U  ao  rich  with 
life  that  the  state  does  not  trouble  to  stock 
It  with  fish. 

It  Is  not  a  James  Dlckey-style  wild  river 
with  perilous  rapids,  and  yet  in  places  the 
water  Is  swift  and  tricky  enough  to  make  for 
Interesting  floating.  On  a  recent  day  a  group 
of  20  canoes,  paddled  by  young  and  noisy 
l)eglnners.  approached  a  chute  where  the 
Buffalo  narrowed  to  a  width  of  10  feet  and 
slid  down  a  steep.  100-foot  Incline.  In  the 
chute,  the  first  canoe  swamped  and  then  the 
others  began  to  pile  up  on  It;  In  a  few  mo- 
ments only  three  canoes  were  still  upright. 

"Considered  for  size,  for  completeness,  and 
for  wild  qualities."  says  a  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  publicaUon,  "the 
Buffalo  Is  one  of  this  country's  last  signifi- 
cant natural  rivers."  The  Buffalo  has  man- 
aged to  remain  luipolluted  and  unexplolted 
because  the  region  of  the  Ozarks  It  traverses 
Is  so  poor  It  is  almost  deserted.  But  the  very 
remoteness  of  the  rtver  has  began  to  attract 
people,  and  a  tug-of-war  between  commercial 
interests  and  conservationists  Is  taking  place. 
Moflt  of  the  local  people  want  to  leave  the 
river  as  it  Is,  hoping  that  It  will  not  attract 


enough  traffic  to  inspire  landowners  along 
the  shore  to  become  Innkeepers  and  bartend- 
ers. But  there  have  been  some  signs  already 
that  this  Is  wishful  thinking.  Several  years 
ago  a  landowner  who  owned  land  on  both 
river  banks  stretched  a  fence  across  and  tried 
to  charge  a  toll  for  each  floater  who  wished 
to  pass.  There  was  some  flstflghtlng  and  pis- 
tol-brandishing before  the  fence  came  down. 

CONSERVATION  OB  CONGESTION 

To  head  off  commercial  exploitation,  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
wants  the  Government  to  purchase  generous 
strips  of  land  along  both  banks — almost 
100.000  acres  In  all — to  preserve  the  Buffalo 
as  a  national  river.  That  would  guarantee  that 
the  shores  would  become  campsites  and  not 
subdivisions,  but  many  local  Arkansans  fear 
that  by  building  roads  and  tourist  facilities 
the  Oovernment  would  Invite  the  congestion 
that  no  one  wants. 

For  the  present,  anyway,  floaters  have 
the  best  of  both  worlds. 

The  people  who  own  the  shores  have  not 
yet  figured  out  entreprenurial  schemes  that 
would  make  It  profitable  to  defile  the  river, 
and  there  is  no  government  to  say  that  you 
cannot  fish,  camp,  shoot,  drink  or  swim 
naked  wherever  you  wish. 

There  is  a  benign  lawlessness  along  the 
Buffalo  River  that  is  Its  special  charm.  A  curi- 
ous squirrel  Is  likely  to  end  up  In  a  skillet. 
In  or  out  of  season,  and  a  fearless  beaver  may 
expect  to  have  someone  sharpen  a  round  or 
two  near  the  swimmer's  tall.  If  there  are  any 
legal  restrictions  on  where  people  can  camp, 
they  are  Ignored. 

The  White  River,  In  contrast,  lost  Its  In- 
nocence many  years  ago.  It  is  a  broad,  swift 
river,  big  enough  to  handle  sternwheelers — 
as  It  once  did. 

The  river's  banks  are  lined  with  the  same 
species  of  sycamore,  sweetgum,  willow,  elm 
and  birch  that  grow  along  the  Buffalo,  but 
the  banks  of  the  White  have  pastures  beyond 
the  thin  band  of  trees. 

The  Important  change  In  the  river  came 
about  when  Bull  Shoals  Dam  near  the  Mis- 
souri line  was  completed  In  1961.  Its  eight 
turbines,  at  the  base  of  the  dam,  suck  the 
coldest  water  from  the  bottom  of  Bull  Shoals 
Lake  and  spew  an  unnaturally  chill  trout 
river  Into  the  sweaty  hills  of  Arkansas. 

The  result  Is  an  ecological  curiosity  that 
combines  astounding  trout  fishing  with  the 
vaguely  unsettling  sensation  of  floating  a 
river  that  has  been  refrigerated  by  man. 

Visitors  like  to  float  the  White  River  in  the 
spring  or  fall,  when  the  river  temperattire  is 
in  the  low  forties  and  Arkansas  weather  Is 
still  in  the  bearable  low  eighties.  But  trout 
can  be  caught  all  through  the  summer  in  the 
river,  which  stays  so  cold  that  on  most  warm 
days  fl&hermen  cast  their  lures  through  fog 
until  mld-mornlng. 

The  cold  water  drove  out  all  the  indigenous 
flsh  except  a  few  smallmouth  bass,  but  it 
created  a  river  so  full  of  trout  that  the  most 
fumbling  beginner  can  catch  his  or  her 
limit — six  a  day,  not  counting  those  you  eat — 
and  many  of  which  would  be  called  whoppers 
In  other  waters. 

The  basic  fishing  method  is  casting  and  re- 
trieving large,  shiny  silver  or  gold-plated 
metal  lure  which  Is  almost  half  the  size  of 
a  trout  that  a  Northern  fisherman  would 
keep.  This  lure  produces  some  trout  catches 
that  would  be  big  enough  to  be  respectable 
on  a  deepsea  fishing  trip.  The  record  brown 
trout  caught  so  far  from  the  White  weighed 
25  pounds  and  was  almost  as  big  around  as 
a  wrestler's  thigh.  The  largest  rainbow  was  15 
pounds  3  ounces. 

LtTRINO    THE    RAINBOWS 

When  the  big  trout  aren't  biting,  the 
smaller  ones  are  sought,  either  by  casting 
large  gold  spinners  or  by  drifting  with  the 
current  and  trolling  worms  or  artificial  cater- 
pillars with  spinners.  It  Is  not  unusual  to 
catch  three-pound  rainbows  by  trolling,  but 


the  average  is  between  one  and  two  pounds. 
When  all  else  falls,  the  White  River  angler 
usually  swallows  his  pride,  baits  his  hook 
with  ordinary  nlblet  com  from  a  can  and 
catches  as  many  10-lnch  rainbows  as  the  law 
allows. 

Catching  so  many  trout  Ls  unreal,  and  it 
Is  done  at  the  cost  of  a  vague  sense  of  im- 
reallty  that  accompanies  the  floater  down 
the  river.  In  addition,  the  water  level  rises 
and  drops  at  erratic  hours  as  the  turbines 
run  and  stop,  and  campers  are  occasionally 
awakened  at  early  hours  and  sent  scrambling 
to  higher  ground  when  the  river  submerges 
their  gravel  bar. 

To  a  man,  the  river  guides  prefer  to  float 
the  Buffalo,  yet  they  appreciate  the  sure-fire 
trout  fishing  of  the  White,  which  always 
sends  tourists  home  satisfied.  They  lament 
that  some  of  the  nostalgia  of  river  floating 
has  been  lost  in  the  changes  that  have  over- 
taken the  White,  and  they  look  with  appre- 
hension at  signs  that  change  Is  coming  to  the 
Buffalo,  too. 


HOUSE  PASSAGE  OP  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
FOR  WOMEN  AMENDMENT:  FIRST 
STEP  TOWARD  RATIFICA'nON  OF 
POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 
TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
House  passage  of  the  equal  rights  of 
women  represents  a  major  milestone  in 
the  battle  for  equal  treatment  of  wom- 
en. This  amendment  had  been  introduced 
for  47  consecutive  years  in  the  House. 
For  26  years  both  parties  in  their  politi- 
cal conventions  have  endorsed  it.  Final- 
ly the  House  has  approved  it.  It  repre- 
sents a  major  victory  for  women's  rights 
advocates  and  should  be  a  clear  signal  to 
the  Senate  that  it  is  time  for  positive  ac- 
tion on  the  treaty  which  will  guarantee 
the  political  rights  of  women. 

Women  have  made  it  increasingly 
clear  in  recent  months  that  they  will 
not  accept  unequal  treatment.  They  re- 
fuse to  be  treated  as  second-class  citi- 
zens. Most  recently  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  placed  on  equality  in 
employment.  Women  are  demanding 
equal  pay  scales  with  men  find  equal  ad- 
vancement opportunities.  On  every  front, 
women  are  pressing  for  the  same  rights 
which  men  enjoy. 

Political  rights  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant areas  in  which  women  deserve 
the  same  advantages  as  men  enjoy.  It 
is  not  enough  to  merely  guarantee  wom- 
en the  right  to  vote.  They  must  be  as- 
sured of  the  full  panoply  of  rights  which 
men  enjoy  In  this  area.  Passage  of  the 
Equal  Rights  for  Women  Treaty  will  ac- 
complish this  on  an  international  scale. 

Action  on  this  treaty  is  long  overdue. 
Like  the  amendment  to  guarantee  equal 
rights  for  women,  it  has  been  bottled  up 
for  years.  The  time  has  come  to  take 
action  on  it.  The  passage  by  the  House 
of  the  amendment  to  guarantee  equal 
rights  for  women  should  be  a  clear  Indi- 
cation to  the  Senate  that  passage  of  the 
women's  rights  treaty  is  long  overdue. 
Let  us  move  swiftly  toward  the  consid- 
eration of  this  important  treaty. 
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THE     ABM     VOTE     A     SIGNAL     TO 
MOSCOW 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  rejected  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  47  yeas  to  52 
nays.  The  amendment  would  have  limited 


the  "momentum"  of  the  ABM  program 
beyond  the  limits  already  placed  on  its 
expansion  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  administration  had 
opposed  any  further  limitation  on  the 
expansion  of  the  ABM  under  the  asser- 
tion that  progress  for  this  program  was 
needed  as  a  "bargaining  chip"  with  the 
Russians  at  the  SALT  talks. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  con- 
tains what  I  consider  a  very  good  "news 
analysis"  by  Post  Staff  Writer  Chalmers 
Roberts.  In  his  first  paragraph,  he  inter- 
pi-ets  this  Senate  vote  as  sending  "a 
message  to  Moscow  offering  a  choice  of 
a  SALT  agreement  or  of  a  continuing 
strategic  nuclear  arms  race."  In  my 
opinion,  as  evidenced  by  my  statement 
and  vote  of  yesterday  on  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  this  is  a  very  thoughtful 
interpretation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  „  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ABM  Vote  is  Signai,  to  Moscow 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
The  Senate  voted  yesterday  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Moscow  offering  a  choice  of  a  SALT 
agreement    or    of    a    continuing    strategic 
nuclear  arms  race. 

This  was  the  essence  of  the  52-to-47  vote 
rejecting  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment,  which 
would  have  limited  the  "momentum"  of 
the  American  Safeguard  ABM  program  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  sought  as  a 
"bargaining  chip"  at  the  SALT  talks. 
The  Vienna  phase  of  those  talks  will  for- 
5  maUy  end  on  Friday.  Word  of  that  came 
X  yesterday  after  Moscow  sent  to  Its  delegation 
the  approval  of  the  projected  communique. 
That  Joint  Soviet-American  statement  wiU 
say  the  two  sides  have  made  progress  In  con- 
sidering how  to  curb  the  major  components 
of  the  strategic  nuclear  arms  race  and  that 
they  wlU  meet  again  In  Helsinki  in  an  effort 
to  reach  a  formal  agreement. 

Ironically,  the  closest  thing  to  a  statement 
of  just  what  Is  in  the  administration's  mind 
in  pushing  the  "bargaining  chip"  argument 
came  on  Tuesday  from  a  senator  who  yester- 
day voted  for  both  Cooper-Hart  and  for  the 
Hughes  amendment,  also  defeated,  which 
wotUd  have  halted  aU  work  on  Safeguard. 

Without  revealing  his  sotirce.  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts  (R-N.T.)  said  that  "it  has  been  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  Soviet  negoUatlng 
team  represents  a  coaUtlon  of  interests  hav- 
ing  diverse  reasons  for  wanUng  a  SALT 
agreement.  It  Is  said  that  the  Soviet  negoti- 
ating coalition  is  a  delicately  constructed 
one  and  that  the  element  representing  the 
mlUtary  la  the  most  reliustant  and  suspicious 

element.  -,    i  * 

"The  group  representing  the  soviet 
Union's  military  viewpoint  is  said  to  be  In- 
terested primarily  in  halting  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  ABM  system.  Presum- 
ably— using  the  "worst  case'  war-gaming  ap- 
proach—the Soviet  strategic  planners  place 
a  higher  efficiency  factor  on  Safeguard's  ca- 
pabilities than  our  own  scientific  commu- 
nity does. 

"Accordingly,  it  is  contended  that  the  So- 
viet military  component,  which  is  promi- 
nently represented  in  the  Soviet  negotiating 
team,  might  lose  interest  in  achieving  a 
SALT  agreement  if  the  Safeguard  system 
Is  killed  off  in  the  Senate.  The  defecUon  of 
the  Soviet  military  element  could  disrupt 
the  delicately  constructed  Soviet  negotiat- 
ing concensus  and  thus  Jeopardize  an  agree- 
ment otherwise  desired  by  other  element*  of 
the  Soviet  hierarchy." 


All  this.  Indeed,  fits  the  verdict  of  those 
who  have  patiently  labored  at  the  Vienna 
conference.  The  Soviet  military  representa- 
tlvea  have  clearly  been  the  hard-nosed  par- 
ties In  the  Kremlin's  delegation.  The  foreign 
office  and  scientific  members  of  the  delega- 
tion have  seemed  far  more  willing  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  written,  but  little  is  really 
known,  about  the  power  of  the  Red  Army 
marshals  on  the  decision  making  by  the 
Politburo,  which  has  no  military  members. 
That  the  marshals  have  much  influence  Is 
beyond  doubt,  but  how  much  is  crucial  in 
relation  to  SALT  and  a  lot  of  other  prob- 
lems, too. 

The  American  aim  is  to  build  a  SALT  deal 
around  a  swap  of  Safeguard  for  a  ceiling 
on  the  massive  Soviet  SS-O  missiles.  So  far, 
the  Kremlin  has  yet  to  give  an  OK  to  limit 
the  SS-9S  or  at  least  it  has  not  let  the 
American  delegates  know  whether  It  has. 

There  continues  to  be  here  a  lingering 
feeling  that  some  Red  Army  marshals,  and 
perhaps  some  Kremlin  Ideologues  as  well, 
want  to  go  beyond  the  rough  nuclear  parity 
the  Soviet  Union  now  has  with  the  United 
States  and  try  for  out  and  out  superiority. 
A  recent  report  by  Georgetown  University's 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies raises  this  question,  asking  whether  a 
significant  element  in  the  Soviet  leadership 
thinks  superiority  Is  a  feasible  goal  "and 
that  its  achievement  will  transfer  the  Initia- 
tive to  Moscow  and  bring  about  a  reversal  of 
roles  between  the  two  global  powers." 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  adminis- 
tration last  night  was  glowing  at  the  defeat 
of  Cooper-Hart  and  was  hoping  that  Sen. 
Edward  Brooke's  amendment  also  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Thus,  if  Safeguard  comes  through  Congress 
unscathed  (except  for  elimination  of  the 
anti-Chinese  area  defense  section) ,  the  men 
In  the  Kremlin  will  have  a  couple  of  months 
to  decide  among  themselves  just  how  deter- 
mined the  Americans  really  are  m  offering 
either  a  SALT  pact  to  curt)  the  arms  race 
or  an  unlimited  escalation  Into  a  new  gener- 
ation of  costly  weapons  systems. 


THE  CRITICISM  OP  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AGNEW 


THE  BERLIN  WALL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  men  who 
covet  independence  and  freedom  will 
always  look  upon  this  day  with  sorrow. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  own  feelings 
of  shock  when  I  read.  9  years  ago  today, 
of  the  erection  of  the  Berlin  wall.  I  was 
dismayed  that  Germans  who  lived  in 
the  east  sector  of  the  city  were  to  suffer 
greater  Indignities  and  more  severe  pri- 
vations than  was  already  their  lot  imder 
the  Soviet-dominated  government. 

The  free  world  was  shocked  that  any 
government  foimd  it  necessary  to  build 
a  wall  to  keep  pe<H>le  in — not  to  keep 
intruders  out. 

No  one  who  has  been  to  Berlin  and 
viewed  the  wall  can  leave  without  a  deep 
feeling  of  sadness,  because  we  all  know 
there  is  no  such  artificial  division  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  two  Berlins. 

Impregnable  as  the  wall  seems  to  be, 
however,  some  East  Berllners  have  man- 
aged to  escape  to  freedom.  But  our  hearts 
go  out  to  the  families  of  the  almost  100 
who  have  been  shot  down  in  attempted 
escapes. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  forget  the 
pec^le  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  We 
must  not  diminish  our  efforts  to  help 
them  rejoin  their  freedom,  so  that  once 
again  East  and  West  Berllners  together 
can  say,  "Ich  bin  eln  Berliner." 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  good  deal  of  extraordinary  and  shot- 
gun criticism  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
in  recent  weeks.  Mr.  Arthur  Schlesinger 
gave  us  his  outlandish  portrait  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  in  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times  several  weeks  ago.  It  was  a 
poison-pen  piece,  but  it  was  at  least  pre- 
dictable. Arthur  Schlesinger's  problem, 
as  EIric  Hoffer  pointed  out  some  time  ago, 
is  that  he  has  to  Uve  with  himself,  and 
that  experience  must  be  a  terrible  cross 
to  bear. 

Of  all  the  unfair  and  invalid  criticism 
leveled  at  Vice  President  Agnew,  the  most 
noteworthy  criticism  comes  from  the 
former  Vice  President,  the  Honorable 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  In  his  March  16, 
1970,  column,  Mr.  Humphrey  said,  for 
instance: 

The  Nixon  Administration,  especially 
through  Vice  President  Agnew,  seems  more 
Intent  on  polarizing  the  American  people. 
The  Vice  President  is  quick  to  pin  labels  on 
others,  to  use  harsh  language,  ridicule  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  him. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  National  Review 
for  some  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  earlier  ut- 
terances which  I  shall  quote  now.  We  all 
recall  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the 
anarchists  who  tried  to  disrupt  the  Don- 
ocratic  Convention  in  Chicago  2  yeaiB 
ago  this  month.  During  the  1968  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Humirfirey  was  constantly 
harassed  by  these  same  militants,  and  he 
let  us  know  how  he  felt  about  these 
hecklers  and  malcontents: 

Humphrey  told  the  3,500  persons  who  re- 
mained at  the  rally  that  the  protesters,  most 
of  them  young,  were  "Hitler-types,  storm 
troopers."— Story  in  the  Philadelphia  BiU- 
letin.  September  25,  1968. 

Later,  as  war  protesters  chanted  at  the 
rear  of  the  crowd,  Humphrey  drew  chee« 
when  he  criticized  "extremists  and  those 
who  chant  as  If  they  learned  It  by  rote,  but 
think  not."— Story  In  the  PhUadelphla  Bul- 
letin, September  9,  1968. 

Vice  President  HumjAiey  told  a  group  of 
college  students  today  that  a  lot  of  antiwar 
activity  is  "escapism"  by  those  "who  don't 
want  to  go  out  and  to  work  about  problems 
in  this  country." — AP  story  in  the  New  York 
Times.  August    14,   1968. 

The  Vice  President  chose  this  ultra-con- 
servative state  (Utah)  yesterday  to  excoriate 
the  hecklers  who  have  plagued  his  campaign. 
He  labeled  them  extremists,  followers  of 
Nazi  philOBC^hy  and  enemies  of  Amer- 
ica. .  .  .  Humphrey  charged  that  the  anti- 
war hecklers  aie  part  of  a  disciplined  group 
Intent  on  destroying  "oxu  democratic  so- 
ciety as  we  know  it."  .  .  .  Speaking  at  a 
Boston  rally  ...  he  called  them  "mean 
anarchists  .  .  .  filled  with  hate,  bitterness 
and  bigotry."  Article  in  ffewsdo}/,  October 
la,  1968,  about  Humphrey  and  his  becklen. 

So  much  for  pining  labels  on  "those 
who  do  not  agree  with  him." 

It  is  perfectly  dear,  I  think,  that  Vice 
President  Humphrey  was  justified  in  his 
criticism  of  these  same  anarchist  ete- 
maits  in  1968.  That  fact  makes  his  cur- 
rent criticism  of  Vice  President  Agntw 
that  much  more  unfair  and  ill-advised. 
IiV>rmer  Vice  President  Humphrey  has 
reason  to  know  better,  and  those  of  us  in 
the  Republican  Party  who,  though  dif- 
fering with  him,  admire  him  personally, 
feel  let  down  by  Hubert  Humphrey's  re- 
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sort  to  ad  hominem  attacks  on  Spiro 
T.  Agnew.        

SENATE     SHOULD     ACT     QUICKLY 
ON  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  con- 
stitutional amendments  are  a  serious 
business  smd  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  Constitutional  amend- 
ments have  served  two  purposes  histor- 
ically. They  have  sought  to  remedy  im- 
I)erfections  in  our  constitutional  ma- 
chinery, as  did  a  recent  amendment  lim- 
iting the  successive  terms  ol  office  to 
which  a  President  is  permitted.  And  they 
have  been  used  to  guarantee  or  extend 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  our  citizens. 
Of  the  first  type  of  amendment  we  have 
a  few  examples,  thanks  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  foresight  of  our  constitutional 
architects.  The  second  type  is  more  fa- 
miliar. It  was  the  genesis  of  oxu-  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  instnunent  by  which  our 
black  citizens  were  emancipated,  and 
the  means  by  which  half  of  our  popula- 
tion, whom  oiir  forebearers  ignored  in 
defining  full  citizenship,  were  enfran- 
chised. The  proposed  amendment  guar- 
anteeing full  equaUty  of  rights  under 
the  law  for  women,  so  ably  gmded 
through  the  House  by  Representative 
Martha  Griffiths,  of  Michigan,  is  in  the 
tradition  of  constitutional  amendments 
seeking  to  expand  and  guarantee  essen- 
tial hberties. 

It  Is  startling  to  realize  that  just  50 
years  ago,  women  did  not  have  the  right 
to  participate  in  Federal  and  most  State 
elections.  The  United  States  in  1920  was 
among  the  first  nations  to  enfranchise 
female  citizens.  Women  did  not  acquire 
full  voting  rights  in  Britain  imtil  1928, 
and  in  Prance  until  1945.  Today  in  the 
most  ancient  and  venerable  of  republics, 
Switzerland,  women  still  are  denied  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

In  1869  the  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion was  founded  by  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  to  encour- 
age Congress  to  enact  what  was  to  be- 
come the  19th  amendment.  It  took  that 
movement  51  years  to  succeed. 

We  are  now  in  the  47th  year  of  debate 
on  the  corollary  amendment  to  woman 
suffrage,  an  amendment  guaranteeing 
women  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
That  it  should  have  taken  us  so  long  to 
come  to  grips  with  an  issue  of  this  impor- 
tance is  inexcusable.  The  Congresses 
which  lingered  51  years  over  the  original 
suffrage  proposal  had  at  least  the  exctue 
of  public  (in  those  days  mostly  male! 
antipathy.  This  is  an  excuse  which  for 
us  Is  invalid.  For  26  years  this  proposed 
amendment  has  had  the  consistent  sup- 
port of  the  platforms  of  both  our  major 
political  parties. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  has  made  a  convincing 
case,  which  will  persuade  anyone  with 
lingering  doubts  about  the  legal  disabili- 
ties which  handicap  women.  For  my  part. 
I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
a  serious  area  of  discrimination  based 
on  sex  of  which  I  have  special  knowledge, 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
coimclls  and  conventions  of  our  major 
political  parties.  My  own  Democraflc 
Party  has  not  been  free  from  remission 
in  reconciling  policy  and  performance. 
The  Commission  on  Party  Structure  and 


Delegate  Selection,  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  be  chairman,  discovered  in 
its  investigation  the  disappointing  fact 
that  women,  although  they  comprise 
more  than  a  majority  of  our  Nation's 
voters,  filled  only  13  percent  of  the  dele- 
gate positions  at  the  1968  Democratic 
National  Convention.  In  10  State  delega- 
tions women  were  Insufficiently  repre- 
sented to  fill  the  four  places  traditionally 
reserved  for  them  on  the  convention's 
permanent  committees.  In  one  large 
Democratic  delegation  only  six  of  116 
places  were  filled  by  women.  Only  one 
State's  delegation  was  headed  by  a 
woman. 

Consequently,  our  Commission  adopted 
as  a  mandatory  party  guideline  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Commission  believes  that  discrimina- 
tion on  the  grounds  or  age  or  sex  Is  incon- 
sistent with  full  and  meaningful  opportunity 
to  participate  In  the  delegate  selection  proc- 
ess. Therefore,  the  Commission  requires  State 
Parties  to  eliminate  all  vestiges  of  discrimina- 
tion on  these  grounds.  Furthermore,  the 
Commission  requires  State  Parties  to  over- 
come the  eSects  of  past  discrimination  by 
afiSrmative  steps  to  encourage  represent»Uoii 
on  the  national  convention  delegation  of 
young  people  and  women  in  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  their  presence  In  the  population 
of  the  State. 

I  am  confident  that  by  1972  this  guide- 
line will  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
practices  of  each  of  our  Democratic  State 
parties  and  perhaps  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  our  distinguished  opposition 
party. 

I  commend  Mrs.  GRiFFrms  for  the  able 
leadership  she  has  given  this  long  over- 
due and  necessary  amendment  and  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  hasten  its  pas- 
sage. The  case  for  equality  for  women 
is  so  clear  that  we  ought  to  move  with- 
out any  further  delay  to  passing  the 
amendment  in  the  form  which  was  given 
such  overwhelming  support  in  the  House. 


CRITICISM  OP  THE  FBI 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
David  Lawrence  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  August  11,  1970. 

As  we  know,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  been  subjected  to  an  xm- 
merciful  barrage  of  criticism  from  the 
radicals  in  our  country.  The  criticism  is 
completely  unwarranted  and  irrespon- 
sible. In  my  Judgment.  A  recent  poll  in- 
dicates that  the  FBI  has  diminished  in 
esteem,  particularly  among  easterners, 
college-educated  people,  and  young 
people  generally.  Mr.  Lawrence  attributes 
this  sorry  development  to  what  he  csJls 
a  smear  campaign  directed  at  the  Bureau 
and  Director  Hoover  by  youth  groups 
and  so-called  antiwar  groups.  If  the  poll 
Is  correct,  it  is  most  unfortunate.  How- 
ever, it  is  well  to  note  that  even  though 
this  particular  poll  shows  a  decline  in 
the  "favorable  rating."  the  poll  still 
shows  that  71  percent  of  the  American 
people  still — nearly  three-fourths — stUl 
regard  the  FBI  as  first  rate. 

I  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Lawrence's 
statement  that  the  FBI  continues  to  be 
"the  most  effective  agency  related  to  law 
enforcement  in  the  world  today." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FBI  THS  Target  of  Smsar  Campaign 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  per- 
haps the  most  effective  agency  related  to  law 
enforcement  In  the  world  today.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  the  victim  of  more  barbs  of  hate 
and  criticism  from  the  so-called  "liberal" 
group  than  any  other  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

A  Gallup  poll,  therefore,  which  has  just 
been  issued  is  significant.  It  shows  that  the 
favorable  rating  of  the  FBI  by  the  public 
has  declined  from  84  percent  In  December 
1965  to  71  percent  today.  This  can  be  attrib- 
uted largely  to  the  attitude  of  the  younger 
respondents,  and  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
antiwar  and  youth  groups  which  have  made 
the  FBI  a  special  target  in  their  criticisms  of 
the  "establishment." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  FBI  carries  on 
investigative  work  where  there  are  viola- 
tions of  federal  law  and  crimes  across  state 
lines.  It  simply  gathers  information  and  re- 
ports findings  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  to  state  or  city  agencies  which  might  use 
them.  Many  an  important  criminal  has  been 
caught  as  a  result  of  the  data  collected  by 
the  FBI. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  which  does  not  operate  In 
this  country  but  Investigates  certain  Ameri- 
can Interests  In  foreign  countries.  Is  also 
the  object  of  attack  and  scorn.  It  has  long 
been  the  custom  for  some  of  the  people  who 
would  Ignore  the  law  to  denounce  both  the 
FBI  and  the  CIA  and  to  give  the  impression, 
especially  to  young  people,  that  these  agen- 
cies are  possessed  of  evil  motives  and  are 
engaged  In  Improper  practices. 

But  all  the  prosecuting  attorneys  and  offi- 
cers who  are  familiar  with  what  these  two 
agencies  do  for  the  federal  government  In 
collecting  data  about  criminals  and  their  ac- 
tivities know  that,  except  for  the  skill  of  the 
agents  who  come  up  with  Information  that 
helps  to  catch  and  indict  many  a  wrongdoer, 
a  lot  of  guilty  persons  would  have  escaped 
punishment. 

The  F^I  has  a  considerable  Influence  on 
the  police  systems  of  this  country  and  plays 
an  Important  role  in  the  methods  of  train- 
ing police  officers.  It  collaborates  often  with 
state  and  city  authorities  who  seek  advice 
and  counsel  on  how  to  improve  law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The  change  In  the  Gallup  poll  ratings  from 
1965  to  1970  is  not  really  noteworthy  except 
that  It  Indicates  the  continuing  effects  of 
smear  tactics.  Many  of  the  younger  people 
believe  the  reports  they  are  hearing  about 
tbe  FBI,  even  though  there  Is  really  nothing 
on  which  to  base  them. 

The  FBI  was  established  In  1908,  hut  It 
was  not  until  it  was  reorganized  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  became  chief  of  the  bureau  that  the 
agency  began  to  be  a  model  of  efficient  op- 
eration. The  bureau  maintains  a  total  ab- 
stention from  aU  political  affiliations  or  en- 
tanglements, and  not  only  follows  closely 
the  Instructions  given  by  each  attorney  gen- 
eral but  carries  on  a  good  deal  of  work  on 
Its  own  Initiative  in  order  to  collect  valuable 
Information  about  crime  and  subversion  in 
America. 

Hoover  has  been  the  head  of  the  i^I  since 
1924.  He  rarely  gives  interviews  or  nuikee 
appearances  in  public.  He  keeps  out  of  the 
political  controversies  of  the  day.  But  be 
Is  the  object  of  bitter  denunciation  by  groups 
which  have  lately  been  showing  defiance  of 
Itm  and  order  In  America. 

T^e  FBI  gathers  information  to  guide  Its 
oiwn  agents  m  being  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  In  order  to  catch  criminals 
w<bo  are  fugitives  from  justice.  It  Is  one  ot 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  bureau 
that,  over  the  years,  some  of  the  most  dan- 
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gerous  of  the  criminals  may  have  for  a  while 
escaped  capture,  but  In  the  end  found  them- 
selves m  the  hands  of  the  FBI. 

The  police  departments  of  states  and  cities 
have  confidence  in  the  FBI,  coc^jerate  with  It 
and  employ  its  help  in  ferreUng  out  crimi- 
nals, especlaUy  those  who  have  fled  from 
their  jurisdiction.  The  FBI  does  not  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  decisions  as  to  whether  a 
case  shaU  be  prosecuted  or  abandoned,  but 
leaves  such  matters  to  the  attorney  general 
or  the  soUcltw  general  to  determine. 

All  this  is  why  the  FBI  has  achieved  its 
reputation  for  fairness,  efficiency  and  non- 
pDlitlcal  involvement  as  an  information- 
gathering  agency  for  the  federal  government. 


PRESS  STILL  SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   CRIME 

BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  during  debate  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill,  those  of  us  op- 
posed to  the  dangers  in  that  bill  were 
joined  by  many  voices  in  the  Nation's 
press  and  other  news  media. 

They  emphasized  that  the  rights  of  all 
Americans  were  threatened  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  not  only  the  rights  of 
District  residents.  Although  the  bill  has 
now  become  law,  these  public  voices  of 
concern  are  not  stilled.  A  recent  editorial 
in  the  Mining  Journal,  a  leading  Michi- 
gan newspaper,  warns  of  the  danger 
posed  by  the  bill  to  all  of  us,  should  its 
provisions  be  extended  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Journal  reminds  us  again  that — 

If  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill  were  to  become  a 
3  model  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  United 
X  States  would  have  foresaken  some  of  Its 
precious  liberties. 

I  hope  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  whose  persuasive 
efforts  to  defeat  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  failed,  will  draw  satisfaction 
from  this  proof  that  his  efforts  have 
alerted  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  August  4  editorial  of  the 
Marquette  Mining  Journal  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Thbxat  to  fkeeooms 

"Exceulv«  baU  shall  not  be  requlrad," 
states  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  bouses,  papers  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized."  states  the  Fourth 
Amezulment. 

Yet  the  0.8.  Senate  last  week  approved 
(64r-S3)  a  bill  that  denies  ball  entirely  imder 
certam  circumstances  and  aUows  police  to 
enter  hoooes  without  knocking.  Also  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  Is  broadening  of  the  wlre- 
tappli^  practices  of  the  government. 

The  measure  Is  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill,  which  Is  aimed  at  trying  to  reduce 
the  excessively  high  crime  rate  in  the  nation's 
capital.  The  end  is  salutary,  but  the  means 
are  questionable,  to  say  the  least. 

The  bill  provldee  the  JeUlng  of  an  aoooeed 
penoa  for  up  to  60  dafs  before  hto  trial  If 
the  Judge  tblnkt  ttie  defendant's  record  In- 
dloatM  be  might  be  •%  erlme  rMk  in  tbe  la- 


terim.  In  other  words,  it  denies  bail  com- 
pletely in  some  cases.  It  also  provides  for 
"no-knock"  entry,  permitting  law  officers  to 
enter  a  home  without  Identifying  themselves 
if  they  think  the  suspect  might  otherwlise 
destroy  evidence  or  endanger  the  officers' 
lives. 

The  vote  on  the  bill  cut  across  party  lines 
and,  the  measure  found  supporters  and  op- 
ponents together  at  both  ends  of  the  poUU- 
cal  spectrum.  Numbered  among  the  support- 
ers, for  Instance,  were  several  liberal  North- 
em  senators,  while  the  principal  opponent  of 
the  bill  was  a  conservative  Southerner. 

The  Southerner  was  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr., 
a  North  Carolina  Democrat,  who  U  regarded 
as  the  strictest  constructionist  In  the  Sen- 
ate. His  description  of  the  D.C.  crime  bill  is 
something  to  be  savored: 

"This  ...  is  as  full  of  unconstitutional, 
unjust  and  imwise  provisions  as  a  mangy 
hound  dog  Is  full  of  fleas  ...  a  garbage  pail 
of  some  of  the  most  repressive,  nearsightea. 
Intolerant,  unfair  and  vindictive  legislation 
that  the  Senate  has  ever  been  presented  .  .  . 
an  affront  to  constitutional  principles  and 
to  the  Intelligence  of  tbe  people  of  tbe 
United  States." 

One  does  not  have  to  search  far  to  learn 
why  the  measure  pckssed.  Some  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  bill  could  And  sanctuary  In  Its 
provisions  for  reforming  the  crowded  court 
system  in  Washlng^ton  and  for  establishing 
a  public  defender  program.  Others  undoubt- 
edly were  sincerely  concerned  with  the  ap- 
palling tide  of  crime  in  the  District.  And 
some  must  have  feared  that  a  negative  vote 
would  not  have  been  iwUtlcally  expedient  In 
this  election  year. 

These  are  all  understandable  motives,  and 
no  one  doubts  that  the  heavy  incidence  of 
crime  in  Washington  must  be  checked,  but 
must  this  be  done  at  the  expense  of  indi- 
vidual freedoms  that  are  guaranteed  to 
Americans  in  their  Ooostltutlon?  If  the  D.C. 
crime  bUl  were  to  become  a  model  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  the  United  States  would 
have  forsaken  some  of  its  most  precious  lib- 
erties. Fortunately,  the  bill  will  be  tested 
In  court,  where  Sen.  Ervln's  accusation  of 
imoonstltutlonallty  should  be  proven. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  4— NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  some 
opposition  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4 
which  would  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration — 
NOAA.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson) 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, made  an  excellent  statement  in 
the  Chamber  yesterday.  August  12.  re- 
futing many  of  the  charges  made  against 
this  plan  by  its  opponents.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate mysdf  with  that  statement. 

I  have  worked  with  Senator  MACifXT- 
soN  for  many  years  an.  matters  concern- 
ing the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  feel 
as  he  does  that  this  Department  does 
have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise and  that  it  is  the  logical  place  for 
NOAA.  I  shaD  now  add  some  further 
comment  on  this  point. 

To  begin  with,  as  Secretary  Stans 
pointed  out,  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
budget  and  versoanA  ot  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  now  utUlzed  for  sden- 
tiflc  and  technical  purposes.  Units  of  the 
Department  having  a  primary  scientlfle 
and  technolOGflcal  mission  include  not 
only  E8SA.  which  eombtoee  the  Weather 


Bureau  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  but  the  National  Burt^u  of 
Standards,  the  Patent  Office,  and  new 
responsibilities  which  have  been  assigned 
in  the  field  of  telecommunications.  This 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  is  present 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  the 
"solid  base  of  science  and  technology" 
that  is  the  "common  denominator  for 
accomplishment"  stressed  by  the  Strat- 
ton  Commission,  the  recommendations 
of  which  form  the  basis  of  the  adminis- 
tration's plan. 

It  should  be  clear  to  even  the  most 
casual  observer  that  NOAA  was  placed 
in  Commerce  because  the  largest  of  its 
components,  ESS  A,  is  already  located 
in  that  Department.  It  is  expected  that 
ESSA  will  comprise  73  percent  of  NOAA  s 
budget  and  83  percent  of  its  personnel. 
As  pointed  oift  by  the  President  in  his 
message  of  July  9, 1970: 

Placing  NOAA  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  therefore  entails  the  least  dis- 
location, while  also  placing  it  within  a  de- 
pej-tment  which  has  traditionally  been  a 
center  for  service  activities  in  the  scientlfle 
and  technological  area. 

No  one  could  possibly  contend  that 
ESSA  ts  not  envlronmentaUy  oriented. 
In  1965.  when  President  Johnson  pro- 
PHjsed  his  plan  for  the  administration,  he 
said  the  following: 

Establishment  of  the  Administration 
(ESSA)  will  mark  a  significant  step  forward 
in  the  continual  search  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  for  better  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Nation  for  environmental  science  services 
...  It  will  mean  better  services  to  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies — to  those 
that  are  concerned  with  the  national  defease, 
the  exploration  of  outer  apace,  the  manage- 
ment of  our  mineral  and  water  resources, 
the  protection  of  the  pubUc  health  against 
environmental  pollution,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  wilderness  and  recreation  areas. 

No  one  has  contended  that  ESSA  is  not 
performing  its  assigned  functions  admir- 
ably. In  fact,  there  have  been  several 
proposals  to  Increase  its  responsibilitlee 
to  Include  the  monitoring  of  pollulion 
levels  around  the  globe. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  NOAA  proposal  Is 
being  attacked  by  environmentalists. 

The  argument  that  development  and 
protecti<Hi  functions  should  n(}t  be  placed 
in  a  single  agency  wlU  not  stand  up 
under  a  proper  examlnatUm  of  the  re- 
organization plan  involved. 

There  will  be  no  basis  for  conflict  be- 
tween NOAA  and  the  proposed  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  The  latter  Is 
basically  Intended  to  be  a  standard  set- 
ting and  enforcement  agency.  It  is  clear 
from  the  President's  message  that  with 
respect  to  the  setting  of  environmental 
standards,  NOAA  would  be  subordinate 
to  EPA  and  subject  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  As  stated  by  the 
President  in  his  message:  NOAA  will  be 
expected  to  maintain  continuing  and 
close  liaison  with  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  «md  the  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality  as  part  of  an  ef- 
fort to  Insure  that  environmental  ques- 
tions are  dealt  with  in  their  totality  and 
that  they  ben^t  from  the  full  range  of 
the  govmmnent's  technical  and  human 
rttourees.  To  lump  NOAA  In  with  the 
components  of  EPA  would  mean  that 
ooeaaogriMCrfile  proUems  would  continue 
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to  be  subordinate  to  other  activities  and 
receive  less  attention  than  they  deserve. 

Environmental  quality  is  everybody's 
responsibihty.  As  we  develop  resources 
for  the  well-being  of  all.  we  must  under- 
stand what  adverse  imptusts  that  de- 
velopment will  have,  and  try  to  avoid 
those  adverse  impacts  or  minimize  them. 
Witli  a  long  and  distinguished  back- 
ground in  the  development  of  technology, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  well 
equipped  to  accomplish  tlus.  It  has 
demonstrated  its  concern  for  environ- 
mental matters,  and  has  committed  it- 
self to  the  task  of  dealing  with  them  ef- 
fcctivclv 

The  plan  proposed  by  tlie  President 
is  a  sound  one.  Those  who  have  been 
closest  to  the  problem,  such  as  Dr.  Julius 
Stratton,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources; Dr.  Edward  Wenk.  former  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development;  Senator  Ernest  Hollings. 
of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committees  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography;  Senator  Howard  Baker, 
of  Tennessee,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography, and  Senator  Warren  G.  Macno- 
SON,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  each  endorses  the  proposal. 
Surdy  they  would  not  have  done  so  if 
there  were  any  genuine  basis  for  tlae  fear 
that  environmental  and  conservation 
considerations  will  be  disregarded. 

It  is  certain  that  after  a  decade  of 
waiting,  this  reorganization  plan  is  long 
overdue.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive national  program  for  the  de- 
velopment and  protection  of  our  oceans 
and  atmosphere,  this  proposal  must  have 
our  support.  I  urge  Senators  to  give  it 
their  complete  and  immediate  endorse- 
ment. 


TWO  ANNIVERSARIES  OF  SOVIET 
TREACHERY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illmois.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
two  anniversaries  of  Soviet  treachery 
which  fall  in  this  month.  More  than  once 
the  Soviets  have  suddenly,  and  imder 
cover  of  night,  slammed  the  door  of  free- 
dom closed  in  the  face  of  a  captive  peo- 
ple. 

Nine  years  ago.  on  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1961,  the  world  awoke  to  dis- 
cover that  the  "divided"  city  of  Berlin 
had  been  further  separated  by  a  grim  de- 
fensive wall,  not  to  keep  people  out,  but 
to  keep  hostages  in.  That  crude  concrete 
and  cinderblock  construction  has  been 
replaced  by  more  sophisticated  masonry 
works,  barbed  wire,  watch  towers,  search- 
lights, and  check  points,  but  it  has  never, 
^lith  its  antitank  barricades  turned  in  on 
the  people  of  East  Berlin,  been  a  "defen- 
sive" fortification.  To  date  more  than  65 
Eastern  Germans  have  given  their  lives 
seeking  the  refuge  £uid  freedom  of  the 
West  over  and  under  the  infamous  Ber- 
lin wall. 

Just  2  years  ago,  during  the  night  ^f 
August  20-21  a  Soviet-led  Warsaw  pact 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  attempted  to 
still  the  feeble  stirrings  of  Independence 
from  strict  Russian  control.  In  that  as- 


sault a  reported  20  to  70  Czechoslovakians 
died.  The  present  Prague  government 
has  yet  to  release  an  official  report  on 
the  number  of  victims. 

In  other  areas  the  "new"  government 
has  been  more  active.  The  party  rolls  are 
being  purged  of  all  "traitors"  and  sup- 
porters of  the  "quiet  counterrevolution." 
The  party  presidiiun  has  reversed  itself 
and  now  calls  the  invasion  a  necessary 
act.  Alexander  Dubcek  and  his  allies  In 
reform  have  been  banished  from  public 
view  or  pensioned  off  to  "safe"  occupa- 
tions. The  government  has  been  purged 
and  brought  into  line,  but  the  Interior 
Ministry,  last  year,  planned  heavy  guard 
for  government  leaders  to  protect  them 
from  any  "antisocialist,  antiparty,  and 
anti-Soviet'  anniversarj'  demonstrations 
by  the  people  of  this  captive  nation.  The 
date,  however,  was  marked  quietly  by 
freedom-loving  Czechoslovakians  and 
theii-  supporters  around  the  world  as  the 
"Soviet  day  of  shame." 

This  year  ceremonies  will  again  be  held 
to  recall  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
those  who  died  in  a  vain  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  those  who  are  more  firmly 
locked  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  Czechoslovak  Na- 
tional Council  of  America  to  keep  alive 
the  dream  of  freedom  and  liberty  in 
Czechoslovakia. 


CHIEP  JUSTICE  BURGER'S  AMERI- 
CAN BAR  ASSOCIATION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  lawlessness  and 
moral  decay  that  pervades  our  land  to- 
day are  of  unprecedented  gravity  and 
magnitude.  The  rapid  rise  in  serious 
crime  and  the  steady  decline  in  effective 
law  enforcement  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  present  a  most  unsavory  and 
forbidding  record — a  record  that  is  a 
reproach  to  our  Nation  and  to  our  civ- 
ilization. 

Just  this  we^  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  reported  that  since  1960 
serious  crime  has  risen  148  percent.  Vio- 
lent crime — ^murder,  rape,  aggravated 
assault,  and  robbery — has  risen  130  per- 
cent. Stated  another  way,  the  risk  to 
each  person  of  becoming  a  victim  of  se- 
rious crime  since  1960  has  increased  120 
percent.  Since  1960  our  population  has 
increased  but  13  percwit  while  the  vol- 
ume in  crime,  as  I  noted  above,  has  in- 
creased 148  percent. 

Many  sodoecooomic  factors  can  be 
identified  as  causes  of  crime;  such  as 
poverty,  overcrowded  living  conditions, 
unemployment,  lack  of  education,  broken 
homes,  exposure  to  violence  in  movies 
and  on  television,  drug  addiction,  and 
many  others.  These  causes  do  exist  in 
varying  degrees,  and  they  should,  of 
course,  receive  the  attention  of  both 
Government  and  society. 

Nevertheless,  other  factors  must  be 
included  in  an  overall  assessment  of 
what  has  brought  us  to  our  present 
posture.  It  w£is  in  this  context,  therefore, 
that  I  found  instructive  the  remarks  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger  before  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Associaticn  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  Monday  of  this  week.  I  have  on  other 
occasions  suggested  that  the  revolution 
in  criminal  law  and  procedure,  accel- 
erated during  tbe  years  of  the  Wanen 


court,  was  leading  to  a  collapse  of  our 
judicial  machinery.  Mr.  Justice  Burger 
in  his  St.  Louis  speech  confirms  that 
Judgment.  He  observed: 

Experienced  trial  judges  note  that  the  ac- 
tual trial  of  a  criminal  case  now  takes  twice 
as  long  as  It  did  10  years  ago  because  of  tlie 
closer  scrutiny  we  now  demand  as  to  such 
things  as  confession.  Identification  witnesses 
and  evidence  of  a  seizure  by  the  police,  be- 
fore depriving  any  person  of  his  freedom. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Changes  in  the  law  that  are  part  of  what 
we  lawyers  call  the  "revolution  In  criminal 
justice"  which  began  as  far  back  as  the 
1930's  have  brought  this  about  .  .  . 

•  «  •  *  • 
Tills  was  graphically  Illustrated  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  where  the  guilty  plea  rate  [be- 
cause of  procedural  rules |  dropp>ed  to  65 To. 
In  1940,  3  or  4  Judges  were  able  to  handle 
all  serious  criminal  cases.  By  1968,  12  Judges 
out  of  15  In  active  service  were  assigned  to 
the  criminal  calendar  and  could  barely  keep 
up.  Fortunately,  few  of  the  federal  districts 
experienced  such  a  drastic  change,  but  to 
have  this  occur  in  the  national  capital, 
which  ought  to  be  a  model,  was  little  short 
of  disaster. 

There  is  a  widespread  public  complaint 
resulting  in  the  news  media,  in  editorials 
and  letters  to  the  editor,  that  the  present 
system  of  criminal  Justice  does  not  deter 
criminal  conduct.  That  is  correct,  so  far  as 
crimes  which  trouble  most  Americans  today. 
Whatever  deterrent  as  may  have  existed  In 
the  past  has  now  virtually  vanished  as  to 
such  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
recognition  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
significance  of  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Court  in  the  recent  past.  I  am  encour- 
aged, too,  that  it  now  appears  that  that 
direction  is  reversed.  As  evidence  of  this, 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  during  the 
last  term  of  the  Warren  court — 1968- 
69— the  Court  heard  and  decided  26  ap- 
peals in  criminal  cases.  The  Govern- 
ment— the  prosecution — won  only  8 
or  31  percent  of  them;  16  or  69  percent 
of  them  were  reversed.  Quite  in  contrast, 
during  the  first  term  of  the  Burger 
court — 1969-70 — the  Court  heard  and 
decided  29  appeals  in  criminal  cases.  The 
Government-— the  prosecution — won  18 
or  62  percent  of  these.  Percentage  wise, 
this  represents  a  100-percent  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  years  of  the  War- 
ren court. 

This  indicates  to  me  that  the  activism 
and  false  Uberalism  which  I  think  char- 
acterizes some  of  the  Court's  decisions - 
in  the  past  few  years  has  diminished  and 
that  its  apparent  "search  and  reverse" 
policy  is  now  being  abandoned.  Anyway, 
this  marked  improvement  gives  promise 
that  the  judicial  pendulum  is  beginning 
to  swing  back  toward  a  better  balance 
of  justice  as  between  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  and  the  protection  of  society. 
Let  us  fervently  hope  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Chief  Justice's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

py"*""*   or  WAKBBN    E.   BtTKOXS 

When  President  Segal  and  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  this  Association  Invited  me  to 
rtin/niiM  the  probl«ma  of  the  federal  oourta 
with  you,  as  lead«r>  of  tbe  l«gal  profaaaloD, 
my  mind  tiimed  at  once  to  ooe  of  tba  great 
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statements  on  tbe  problems  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Jtistlce.  That  was  Dean  Roeooe 
Pound's  famous  speech  to  this  Association  at 
your  meeting  64  years  ago.  He  said  then  that 
the  work  of  the  courts  in  the  20th  Century 
could  not  be  carried  on  with  the  methods 
and  machinery  of  the  19th  Century.  If  you 
will  read  Pound's  speech,  you  will  see  at  once 
that  we  did  not  heed  his  wtunlng,  and  today, 
in  the  final  third  of  this  century,  we  are  still 
trying  to  openite  the  court*  wltb  funda- 
mentally the  same  basic  methods,  procedures 
and  machinery  he  (Pound]  said  were  not 
good  enough  in  1906.  In  the  superaaarket  age 
we  are  like  a  merchant  trying  to  operate  a 
cracker  barrel  corner  grocery  store  with  tbe 
methods  and  equipment  of  1900. 

I  would  not  be  warranted  in  coming  here 
today  If  I  spent  our  very  limited  time  re- 
minding you  what  Is  good  about  our  courts, 
or  about  the  splendid  and  dedicated  judges 
and  others,  most  of  whom  are  overworked  to 
make  the  system  function.  I  wish  the  public 
could  know  what  you  have  accomplished  first. 
In  the  support  of  public  defender  programs 
and  now  more  recently  in  providing  free  legal 
services  for  people  long  imrepresented  in 
civil  matters.  My  responsibility  today,  how- 
ever, is  to  say  to  you  frankly — even  bluntly — 
what  I  think  is  wrong  with  cur  judicial  ma- 
chinery and  what  can  and  must^  be  done  to 
correct  it  in  order  to  make  tbe  system  of 
justice  fulfiU  its  blgh  ptirpose. 

The  changes  and  Improvements  we  need 
are  long  overdue.  They  will  call  for  a  very 
great  effort  and  they  may  cost  money;  but  If 
there  are  to  be  higher  costs  they  will  stUl  be 
a  small  fraction,  for  example,  of  the  200 
million  cost  of  a  C-5A  airplane.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  Federal  Judicial  System  Is  128 
million  dollars.  MUltary  aircraft  are  ob- 
viously eseenUal  In  this  uncertain  world,  but 
surely  adequate  support  for  the  Judicial 
Branch  Is  also  Important. 

Wall  Street  experts  recently  estimated  that 
American  citizens  and  businesses  spend  more 
than  2  billion  dollars  a  year  on  private  secu- 
rity and  crime  control.  Aside  from  the  omi- 
nous implications  of  this  In  a  free  society, 
just  think  what  2  bUllon  dollars  could  do  for 
public  programs  to  prevent  crime  and  en- 
force law.  That  Is  where  such  support  belongs. 
More  money  and  more  judges  alone  Is  not 
the  real  solution.  Some  of  what  Is  wrong  is 
due  to  the  failure  to  apply  the  techniques  of 
modem  business  to  the  administration  or 
management  of  the  purely  mechanical  oper- 
ation of  the  courts — of  modern  record  keep- 
ing, systems  planning  for  handling  the  move- 
ment of  cases.  Some  is  also  due  to  antiquated, 
rigid  procedures  which  not  only  permit  delay 
but  often  encourage  It. 

I  am  confident  that  if  additional  costs 
arise  In  tbe  process  of  making  needed 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Judicial  system,  Congress  will 
support  tbe  Courts.  But  Judges  must  dem- 
onstrate tbe  needs  clearly.  Congress  Is  har- 
assed with  demands  for  more  appropriations 
for  more  and  more  new  programs,  each  of 
which  Is  labeled  a  high  priority.  We  must 
first  show  that  we  are  making  the  best  pos- 
sible vjse  of  what  we  already  have  and  It  is 
here  that  improved  methods  and  skilled  man- 
agement techniques  will  count.  Those  will 
cost  relatively  little  In  relation  to  the  whol* 
budget. 

You  know  that  In  this  brief  report  I  can 
do  no  more  than  touch  highlights  and  more 
detaUed  treatment  of  these  problems  must 
follow.  I  hope  we  can  provoke  debate — and 
even  controversy — to  explore  and  test  what 
I  have  to  say.  With  increasing  urgency  every 
one  of  my  dlstlngulabed  predecessors  from 
Cblef  Justices  Taft  and  Hughes  to  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  have  pressed  these  mat- 
ters, but  today  I  place  this  burden  squarely 
on  you,  tbe  leaders  of  the  legal  profession.  In 
common  with  all  judges.  If  the  144,000  law- 
yers you  represent  In  1,700  state  and  local 


bar  associations  wUl  act  promptly,  you  will 
prevent  a  grave  deterioration  In  the  work  of 
tbe  federal  covirts.  And  you  should  remem- 
ber Justice  VanderbUt's  warning  that  tbeee 
tasks  are  "not  for  the  shortwlnded." 

In  tbe  federal  courts  today  tbe  problem 
areas  are  essentially  In  large  cities.  Here  we 
find  in  the  judicial  system  no  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  complexities  created  by  the 
population  shift  to  large  urban  centers.  Tbe 
proWems  exist  where  the  action  Is. 

In  Maine,  for  example,  there  is  only  one 
federal  District  Judge  and  UteraUy  not 
enough  for  him  to  do.  As  a  result  he  has,  for 
15  vears  or  more,  accepted  assignments  to 
go  to  courts  all  over  the  country  where  help 
was  desperately  needed.  Many  Judges  in  the 
less  busv  districts  have  done  the  same.  It  is 
in  tbe  large  centers  that  both  clvU  and  crim- 
inal cases  are  unreasonably  delayed  and  It  Is 
there  that  the  weaknesses  of  our  judicial 
machlnwy  show  up. 

How  did  this  situation  come  about  in  tbe 
face  of  numerous  additional  judgeships 
added  by  Congress  In  the  past  30  years? 

When  we  look  back,  we  can  see  three  key 
factors  that  are  Important  to  our  discussion : 
First,  tbe  legal  profession — lawyers  and 
Judges  and  Congress,  with  few  exceptions — 
did  not  act  on  Dean  Pound's  warnings  to 
bring  methods,  machinery  and  personnel  up 
to  date. 

Second,  all  the  problems  he  warned  about 
have  become  far  more  serious  by  the  Increase 
In  population  from  76  million  In  1900  to  205 
million  m  1970.  and  with  It  came  the  growth 
of  great  cities  and  the  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  cases. 

Third,  entirely  new  kinds  of  cases  have 
been  added  because  of  new  laws  passed  by 
Oongress  and  decisions  of  the  courts. 

In  this  20th  Centiiry,  wars,  social  up- 
heaval, and  the  Inventiveness  at  Man  have 
complicated  Individual  Uves  and  society.  The 
automobile,  for  ej»mple,  did  more  than 
change  the  courting  habits  of  American 
youth — it  paved  tbe  continent  with  concrete 
and  black  top;  it  created  the  most  mobile 
society  on  earth  with  aU  its  dlsIoc&Uons; 
It  led  people  from  rural  areas  to  crowd  the 
unprepared  cities.  That  sanae  automobUe 
which  altered  our  society  also  maimed  and 
killed  more  persons  than  all  the  wars  ocwn- 
blned  and  brought  into  tbe  courts  thou- 
sands of  Injury  and  death  cases  which  did 
not  exist  In  1900.  Today  automobUe  cases 
are  the  largest  single  category  of  dvU  cases 
In  the  courts. 

All  this  ferment  of  wars,  of  increased 
movement  of  people,  congestion  In  the  cities, 
and  social  changes  produced  dislocations  and 
unrest  that  contributed  to  an  enonnous  In- 
crease In  the  rate  of  crime. 

In  a  free  society  such  as  ours  tbeee  social 
and  eoonotnlc  upheavals  tend  to  wind  vp 
on  the  doorsteps  of  the  courts.  S<wne  <rf  this 
is  because  of  new  laws  and  decisions  and 
some  because  of  a  tendency  that  Is  unique 
to  America  to  look  to  the  courts  to  solve  all 
problems.  Prom  time  to  time  Oongreas  adds 
more  Judges  but  the  total  judicial  organlssa- 
tlon  never  quite  keeps  up  with  the  caseload. 
Two  recent  statutes  alone  added  tbouflands 
of  cases  relating  to  commitment  of  narcot- 
ics addicts  and  the  mentally  lU.  These  addi- 
tions came  when  dvll  rights  oases,  voting 
OMsee  and  prisoner  petitions  were  expanding 
by  the  thousands. 

Meanwhile  ortmlnal  cases,  onoe  a  stable 
flg\H-e  in  the  federal  courts,  were  Increasing. 
The  records  show  that  In  aU  federal  dlatrtcA 
courts  It  now  takes  twice  as  long  as  It  did 
10  years  ago  to  dispose  at  crlniilnal  oases 
from  indlotment  to  sentence. 

TV>  Illustrate  the  changes,  oonakler  Ju* 
a  few  figures:  From  1940  to  19T0: 
Personal  Injury  oases  multiplied  6  ttmea; 
Petitions  from  stsrte  prisoners  seeking  fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  rdlef  Increased  from  80 
to  over  12,000; 
And  during  this  period  Congress  Increaaed 


the  n\unber  of  judges  by  70%,  while  the 
total  number  of  oases  filed  In  tbe  federal 
district  oaurt«  nearly  doubled. 

But  the  Increase  In  volume  of  casea  Is  not 
by  any  means  the  whole  story.  Experienced 
trial  Judges  note  that  tbe  actual  trial  of  a 
criminal  case  now  takes  twice  as  long  as  1ft 
did  10  yeais  ago  because  of  the  doser  scru- 
tiny we  now  demand  as  to  such  things  as 
confessions,  Identlflcatlon  wttneesee,  and. 
evidence  seized  by  the  police,  before  depriv- 
ing any  person  of  his  freedom.  Tbeee  changes 
represent  a  deUberate  commitment — some  by 
Judicial  decision,  and  some  by  legiaiattooo — 
to  values  higher  than  pure  efficiency  wb«» 
we  are  dealing  with  human  liberty. 

The  impact  of  aU  the  new  factors— and 
they  are  many  and  complex — has  been  felt 
in  both  state  and  federal  courts.  A  few  illus- 
trations as  to  federal  courts  may  help. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  guaran- 
teed a  lawyer  tcxr  criminal  defendants— at 
publl:  expense  for  the  Indigent— and  along 
with  It  appeals  at  pubUc  expense.  The  BaU 
Reform  Act  of  1966  authorized  liberal  release 
before  trial  without  the  conventional  baU 
bond  Each  of  these  Acts  was  an  Improve- 
ment on  the  existing  system,  but  we  can  now 
see  what  was  produced  by  their  Interaction 
In  a  period  when  crime  was  Increasing  at  a 
startling  rate.  The  Impact  was  most  notice- 
able In  Washington.  D.C,  where  federal  courts 
handle  aU  felony  cases.  Defendants,  whether 
guUty  or  innocent,  are  human:  they  lore 
freedom  and  hate  punishment.  With  a  law- 
yer provided  to  secure  release  without  tbe 
need  for  a  conventional  ball  bond,  most 
persons  Indicted  (except  in  capital  cases) 
Se  released  pending  trial.  We  should  not  be 
surpriced  that  a  defendant  on  ball  exerts  a 
heavy  pressure  on  hi*  court  appointed  lawyer 
to  postpone  the  trial  as  long  as  possible  so 
as  to  remain  free.  These  postponements— and 
sometimes  there  are  a  doeen  or  more— con- 
sume the  time  of  judges  and  court  staffs  as 
well  as  of  lawyers.  Cases  are  calendared  and 
reset  time  after  time  whUe  witnesses  and 
Jurors  spend  endless  hours  Jiist  waiting. 

If  trials  were  promptly  held  and  swiftly 
completed,  and  If  appeals  were  heard  with- 
out delay,  this  would  be  less  a  problem,  and 
debates  over  preventive  detention  would 
probably  subside.  But  these  two  Acts  of  Con- 
gress came  In  a  period  when  other  forces 
including  decisions  of  the  couru  were  mak- 
ing trials  longer,  appeals  more  frequent  and 
retrials  commonplace.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised at  delay  when  more  and  more  defend- 
ants demand  their  undoubted  Constitutional 
right  to  trial  by  Jury  because  we  have  pro- 
vided them  with  lawjers  and  other  needs  at 
pubUc  expense;  nor  should  we  be  surprised 
that  most  convicted  persons  seek  a  new  tri^ 
when  the  t^jpeal  costs  them  nothing  and 
when  laUure  to  take  the  appeal  wUl  cost 
them  freedom.  Being  human  a  defendant 
plays  out  the  line  which  society  has  cast 
hlin.  Lawyers  are  competitive  animals  and 
the  American  system  encourages  contention 
and  often  rewards  delay;  no  lawyer  wante  to 
be  caUed  upon  to  defend  the  cUent's  charge 
of  incompetence  for  having  faUed  to  exploit 
all  the  procedural  techniques  which  we  have 
deUberately  made  avaUable. 

Tet  the  best  defense  lawyers  know  that 
the  defendant's  best  Uiterests  may  be  served 
in  many  cases  by  disposing  of  the  case  on 
a  guUty  plea  vrtthout  trial. 

A  new  category  of  case  was  added  when  It 
was  decided  that  claims  of  state  prisoners 
testing  the  validity  of  a  state  conviction 
were  to  be  measured  by  federal  constitutional 
standards.  As  a  result  federal  district  courts 
were  obliged  to  review  over  12,000  state  pris- 
oner petitions  last  year,  as  compared  with 
89  In  1940.  , 

There  Is  a  solution  for  the  large  mass  ol 
state  prisoner  cases  In  federal  courts— 12.000 
in  the  current  year.  If  the  states  wUl  develop 
adequate  post  conviction  procedures  for  their 
own  state  prisoners,  this  problem  will  largely 
disappear,  and  eliminate  a  major  sotirce  of 
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tension  »ikI  Irritation  la  St»te-Feder»l  re- 
lations. 

But  there  is  another  factor.  It  Is  an  ele- 
mentary fact,  historically  and  siaUstlcally, 
that  the  system  of  courts — the  number  of 
ludges.  prosecutors,  and  of  courtrooms — 
has  been  based  on  the  premise  that  approxl- 
mately  80 '«  of  all  defendants  will  plead 
guilty  leaving  only  10%.  more  or  leas,  to  be 
tried.  But  that  premise  may  no  longer  be  a 
reliable  yardstick  of  our  needs.  Changes  in 
the  Uws  that  are  part  of  what  we  lawyers 
call  the  "revolution  In  criminal  Justice", 
which  began  as  far  back  as  the  1930'8,  have 
brought  this  about.  Anyone  who  questions 
these  changes  muat  recognize  that  untU  re- 
cently criminal  law  was  the  neglected  step- 
child of  the  Law.  The  consequence  of  what 
might  seem  on  Its  face  a  small  percentage 
change  In  the  rate  of  guilty  pleas  can  be  tre- 
mendous. A  reduction  from  90%  to  80%  In 
guilty  pleas  requires  the  assignment  of  twice 
the  Jtidlclal  manpower  and  facilities — Judges, 
court  reporters,  balllfTs,  clerks.  Jurors  and 
courtrooms.  A  reduction  to  70%  trebles  this 
demand. 

This  was  graphically  Illustrated  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  where  the  guilty  plea  rate 
dropped  to  6S%.  In  1940  3  or  4  Judges  were 
able  to  handle  all  serious  criminal  cases. 
By  1988  12  Judges  out  of  15  In  active  service 
were  aaelgned  to  the  criminal  calendar  and 
could  barely  keep  up.  Fortunately  few  other 
federal  districts  experienced  such  a  drastic 
change,  but  to  have  this  occur  in  the  national 
Capital,  which  ought  to  be  a  model,  was  Uttle 
short  of  disaster. 

Tliere  Is  a  widespread  public  complaint 
reflected  In  the  news  media.  In  editorials  and 
letters  to  the  editor,  that  the  present  system 
of  criminal  Justice  does  not  deter  criminal 
conduct.  That  Is  correct,  so  far  as  the  crimes 
which  trouble  most  Americans  today.  What- 
ever  aeterreni  enect  may  have  existed  In  the 
past  has  now  virtually  vanished  as  to  such 
crimes. 

If  ever  the  law  !s  to  have  genuine  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  criminal  conduct  giving  us 
immediate  concern,  w«  must  make  some 
drastic  changes.  The  most  simple  and  most 
obTlous  remedy  is  to  give  the  courts  the  man- 
power and  tools — Including  the  prosecutors 
and  defense  lawyers — to  try  criminal  cases 
within  00  days  after  Indictment  and  let  us 
see  what  hi4>pens.  I  predict  It  would  sharply 
reduce  the  crime  rate. 

Efficiency  must  never  be  the  controlling 
test  of  criminal  Justice  but  the  work  of  the 
courts  can  be  efficient  without  Jeopardizing 
basic  safeguards.  Indeed  the  delays  In  trials 
are  often  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  Indi- 
vidual rights.  Both  the  accused  and  the  pub- 
lic are  entitled  to  a  prompt  trial. 

The  addition  of  61  new  federal  district 
Jtidgeshlps  by  Congress  within  recent  weeks 
Is  the  result  of  efforts  which  began  5  years 
ago.  Since  It  takes  time  to  Oil  these  Impor- 
tant positions  and  new  Judges  do  not  reach 
peak  efficiency  at  once,  their  full  impact  will 
not  be  felt  for  a  long  time.  We  see  therefore 
that  the  additional  Judges,  needed  In  1965. 
wer«  not  authorized  tmtll  1970.  We  cannot 
solve  our  |MObIema  by  meeting  needs  5  or 
more  years  after  they  arise.  The  time  to  plan 
for  1975  and  1080  needs  Is  now,  and  I  hope 
this  can  be  aooompllshed.  not  simply  by 
adding  mere  Judges,  but  by  the  more  effi- 
cient tiae  of  Judicial  manpower  and  greater 
productivity  through  Imjvoved  methods,  ma- 
chinery, management  and  trained  admlnls- 
tratlTe  persooneL 

Meanwhile,  not  a  week  passes  without 
q>eeches  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  and  edi- 
torials demanding  new  laws — to  control  pol- 
lution, for  example,  and  new  laws  allowing 
class  actions  by  consumers  to  protect  the 
pubUo  from  greedy  and  luiscrupulous  pto- 
ducen  and  sellen.  No  one  can  quarrel  with 
the  needs  nor  can  we  forget  that  Urge  num- 
bers of  people  have  been  without  the  piotec- 
Ucn  which  only  lawyers  and  courU  can  give. 


The  difficulty  lies  in  our  tendency  to  meet 
new  and  legitimate  demands  with  new  laws 
which  are  passed  without  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  In  terms  of 
caseloads.  This  is  dramatically  lUustrated  In 
the  current  budget  of  tbe  Office  of  Boonomlc 
Opportunity.  Congress  has  granted  that  pro- 
gram 68  million  dollars  for  legal  service*. 
That  58  million  is  a  sound  coaunltment  to  an 
underprotected  segment  of  our  people  whose 
rights  have  suffered  because  they  could  not 
afford  a  lawyer.  Pew  things  rankle  In  the 
human  breast  like  a  sense  of  Injustice. 
Whether  the  problem  Is  large  or  small  In 
the  abstract  It  Is  very  large  to  the  person 
afflicted.  We  should  applaud  Congress  for 
taking  that  step.  But  cases  cannot  always  be 
settled  by  lawyers  and  the  burden  thus  falls 
on  the  courts.  This  allowance  foe  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity  legal  services  is  almort 
half  of  whai  is  aUowed  for  the  operation  of 
all  the  courts  In  the  federal  system.  Here 
again  we  have  an  example  of  a  sound  ikx>- 
gram  developed  without  adequate  planning 
for  Its  Impact  on  the  court*. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  Is  that  for  at  least 
50  yeare  the  federal  court  system  has  ex- 
perienced the  oombinatian  of  steadily  In- 
creasing burdens  while  suffering  deferred 
maintenance  of  the  tot«l  Judicial  ma- 
chinery—and added  to  tli»t.  much  of  the 
machinery  has  long  been  obsolete.  The  fore- 
sight of  Congress  In  creating  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  for  research  and  study  of 
court  problems  2  years  ago  is  one  of  the  few 
bright  spots  In  the  past  80  years. 

Now  we  must  make  a  choice  of  priorities. 
When  we  wsoit  to  dance  we  must  provide 
the  musicians  and  the  public  may  well  be 
called  upon  to  pay  stanethlng  more  for  the 
federal  Judicial  system  to  increase  its  pro- 
ductivity. But  neither  costs  nor  the  number 
of  Judgee  can  be  held  down  If  the  caseload 
ia  steadily  enlarged. 

To  prepare  for  this  report  to  you.  I  asked 
every  federal  Judge  for  suggestions.  The  hun- 
dreds of  replies  reflected  a  note  of  frustra- 
tion and  even  anguish  at  the  dally  manage- 
ment and  admlnistraUve  burdens  that 
drained  time  and  energy  from  their  primary 
duty  to  dispose  of  cases.  That  was  the  com- 
mon denominator  and  the  common  com- 
plaint. Federal  Judges  are  today  In  somewhat 
the  position  of  members  of  Congress  a  gen- 
eration ago.  before  the  Reorganization  Act 
which  gave  adequate  staffs  to  the  Members 
and  to  the  Important  committee  work  of  the 
Congress. 

The  business  of  lltlgatlcm  is  highly  com- 
plex. To  assemble  all  the  necessary  indi- 
viduals Is  not  as  simple  as  TV  shows  depict. 
It  actually  involves  the  very  difficult  task 
of  bringing  together  a  Judge.  25  or  more  pro- 
spective Jurors,  lawyere,  witnesses,  court  re- 
porters, bailiffs  and  others,  at  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time  without  lost  motion.  The 
absence  or  tardiness  of  single  person  will  de- 
lay the  entire  process  and  waste  untold  time. 
Countless  cltiaens  serving  as  Jurors  have  been 
Irritated  with  the  Inefficiencies  of  the  courts 
because  they  And  themselves  watching  TV  in 
the  Jurors'  Lounge  rather  than  hearing  cases 
In  court. 

ModMH  court  management  calls  for  care- 
ful planning,  and  definite  systems  and  or- 
ganization with  supervision  by  trained  ad- 
mimstrator-managere.  We  have  at  least  68 
Astronauts  capable  of  flying  to  the  moon,  but 
not  that  many  authentic  court  administra- 
tors to  serve  aU  the  courts  in  the  state  and 
federal  systems.  The  federal  courta  need  Im- 
mediately a  court  executive  or  administrator 
for  each  of  the  11  circuits  and  for  every  busy 
federal  trial  court  with  more  than  6  or  7 
Judges.  We  need  them  to  serve  as  the  "traffic 
managers,"  In  a  sense  as  hospitals  have  used 
administrators  few  40  years  to  relieve  doctors 
and  nurses  at  maziagement  duties.  We  are 
almost  half  a  century  behind  the  medical 
profession  in  this  respect. 
In  baalo  prlnolplee.  It  Is  Indeed  eaaenitlal 
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that  we  maintain  otir  links  with  the  past 
and  build  carefully  on  those  foundB>tlons 
because  they  are  a  result  of  thousands  of 
years  of  human  experience  and  the  evolu- 
tlon  of  the  law.  There  Is  great  value  In  sta- 
bility, predictability  and  continuity.  But  the 
procedures  of  the  law  ought  to  respond  more 
swiftly— «•  hospitals  and  dootore,  farmers 
and  food  dlatrtbutors  have  changed  their 
methoda.  Tet  the  major  procedural  change 
ot  this  Oantury  was  the  development  of  tlie 
Mderal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Except  for  those  Rules,  Thomas 
Jefferson  of  Virginia.  Alexander  Hamiltoti  of 
New  York  and  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts 
would  need  only  a  quick  briefing  on  mod- 
em pleading  and  the  pre-trial  procedures 
In  order  to  step  Into  a  federal  court  today 
and  do  very  wrtl  Indeed.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  the  Judicial  processes  for  resolving  cases 
and  oontroversles  have  remained  eesentially 
static  for  200  years.  This  is  nort  necessarily 
bad,  but  when  courts  are  not  able  to  keep 
up  with  their  work  It  stiggests  the  need  for 
a  hard  new  look  at  our  procedures. 

If  the  picture  I  have  been  painting  seenu 
melancholy,  I  must  in  fairness  touch  on  a 
few  brighter  sides — but  sadly  there  are  only 
a  few. 

In  recent  years  the  ferment  stimulated 
by  BoBcoe  Pound,  VanderbUt  of  New  Jersey, 
Parker  of  North  Carolina — to  name  only 
three  now  gone — has  brought  on  widespread 
growth  of  Judicial  Seminars,  Institutes  and 
Study  Centers  that  have  contributed  much. 
We  owe  a  great  debt  to  my  colleague,  Jus- 
tice Tom  Clark,  who  has  worked  tirelessly 
on  improvement  in  state  and  federal  courts. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments In  a  generation  Is  the  creation 
this  year — under  the  leadership  of  this  As- 
sociation— of  the  Institute  for  Court  Man- 
agement at  the  University  of  Denver.  Here 
for  the  first  time  Is  a  place  where  co\ut  ^ 
administrators  can  be  trained  Just  as  hoe-  ^ 
pltal  administrators  have  long  been  txalned  X 
In  schools  of  business  administration. 

Sadly  even  these  bright  spoits  emphasize 
how  painfully  slow  we  are  to  supply  what 
courts  need.  The  price  we  are  now  paying 
and  will  pay  Is  partly  because  Judges  have 
been  too  timid  and  the  bar  has  been  too 
apathetic  to  make  clear  to  the  public  and 
the  OongresB  the  needs  of  the  courts.  Apathy, 
more  than  opposition,  has  been  the  enemy, 
but  I  believe  the  days  of  apathy  are  past. 

As  to  the  future  I  can  do  no  more  than 
emphasize  thaX  the  federal  court  system  Is 
for  a  limited  purpose  and  lawyers,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  must  examine  carefully 
each  demand  they  make  on  that  system. 
People  speak  glibly  of  pirttlng  all  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  of  crowded  cities  of  con- 
siuner  class  actions  and  others  In  the  fed- 
eral courts.  We  should  look  more  to  state 
courts  familiar  with  local  conditions  and 
local  problems. 

Let  me  list  some  major  steps  for  the  fu- 
ture— steps  to  begin  at  once: 

1.  The  friction  In  relations  between  state 
and  federal  courts  presents  serious  problems 
in  Iwth  the  review  of  state  prisoner  petitions 
and  otlier  cases.  I  slanngly  urge  that  In  each 
state  there  be  created  a  State-Federal  Judi- 
cial Council  to  maintain  continuing  commu- 
nication on  all  Joint  problems.  Such  a  body 
could  properly  Include  a  member  of  the  high- 
est state  court,  the  chief  Judges  of  the  larger 
state  trial  courts  and  the  chief  Judges  of 
the  federal  district  courts.  In  some  states 
such  bodies  have  already  been  created  od 
an  informal  basis. 

a.  State  and  federal  Judges  should  con- 
tinue cooperation  with  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
establish  standards  of  conduct  of  lawyers 
and  Judges  that  will  uphold  public  ooixfl- 
dence  In  the  integrity  of  the  system  we  serve. 

3.  We  should  urgently  consider  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  to  create  a  Judiciary 
Council  consisting  of  perhaps  6  members. 


one-third  appointed  by  each  of  the  Uire* 
branches  of  government,  to  act  as  a  coordi- 
nating body  whose  function  it  would  be  to 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  President  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  on  a  wide  range  of  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Judicial  branch.  This  Coun- 
cil coxild  (a)  report  to  Congress  the  Impact 
of  proposed  legislation  likely  to  enlarge  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction;  (b)  analyze  and  report  to 
Congress  on  studies  made  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
as  to  increase  or  decrease  in  case  loads  of 
particular  federal  districts:  (c)  study  exist- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  with  special 
sttenUon  to  proper  allocaUon  of  Judicial 
functions  as  between  state  and  federal 
courts;  (d)  develop  and  submit  to  Oongrees 
a  proposal  for  creating  temporary  Judgeships 
to  meet  urgent  needs  as  they  arise  (Some 
stote  leglslatiu*s  authorize  such  appoint- 
ments based  on  a  formula  of  population  and 
caseloads  in  order  to  adjust  promptly  to 
population  changes  in  rapidly  developing 
areas  );  (e)  study  whether  there  Is  a  present 
need  for  three-Judge  DUtrlct  (trial)  Courts 
and  whether  there  is  a  present  need  for 
federal  courts  to  try  automobile  collision 
cases  simply  because  of  the  coincidence  that 
one  driver,  for  example,  lives  In  Kansas  City. 
Kansas,  and  the  other  In  Kansas  City. 
Missouri.  ^    .   ,  ^ 

4.  The  entire  structure  of  the  administra- 
tion of  bankruptcy  and  receivership  matters 
should  be  studied  to  evaluate  whether  they 
could  be  more  efficiently  administered  in 
some  other  way.  (Pending  studies  on  this 
problem  should  be  pressed  to  conclusion.) 

5.  Over  the  years  various  statutes  and  de- 
cisions of  courts  have  altered  many  aspects 
of  criminal  procedure.  Meanwhile  some  of 
the  states  have  experimented  with  Innova- 
tions and  have  developed  new  procedures  to 
improve  Justice.  Since  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering an  entirely  new  federal  criminal 
code  we  should  soon  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive re-examinatlon  of  the  structiire  of 
criminal  procedure  to  estobllsh  adequate 
guidelines  refiectlng  adjustment  both  to  the 
new  code  and  Judicial  holdings. 

6.  The  system  of  criminal  Justice  must  be 
viewed  as  a  process  embracing  every  phase 
from  crime  prevention  through  the  correc- 
tional system.  We  can  no  longer  limit  our 
responslblUty  to  providing  defense  services 
for  the  Judicial  process,  yet  continue  to  be 
miserly  with  the  needs  of  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  probation  and  parole  services. 

7.  The  whole  process  of  appeals  must  be 
re-examined.  It  is  cumbersome  and  costly 
and  it  encourages  delay.  Some  courts,  notably 
the  overworked  5th  Cireuit.  have  developed 
procedures  to  screen  out  frivolous  appeals. 
Finality  at  some  point  is  iikUspensable  to 
any  rational — and  workable— Judicial  system. 

8.  We  made  a  wise  choice  in  guaranteeing 
a  lawyer  in  every  serious  criminal  case,  but 
we  must  now  make  certain  that  lawyere  are 
adequately  trained  so  that  the  representa- 
tion is  on  a  high  professional  basis.  It  is 
profestlonal  representation  we  promise  to 
give — nothing  more — and  within  accepted 
standards  of  conduct.  This  ASBOCiatlon  has 
now  provided  Uwyers  for  the  first  time  with 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  standards 
and  it  is  now  up  to  the  conrts  and  the  Ba^ 
to  make  stnv  they  are  followed. 

I  have  neceesarUy  left  some  subjects  un- 
tmiched  and  others  undeveloped,  but  I  hope 
I  have  Imparted  a  sense  of  'urgency  on  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  courts.  I  hope  also 
I  bat«  made  my  point  that  it  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  more  Judges  but  primarily  better 
manageBttsnt,  beUer  methods  and  trained 
adXKlnlstrattve  personnel. 

A  sense  of  confidence  in  the  courts  is  essen- 
tial to  rw»»tit*tn  the  fabric  of  ordered  liberty 
Uit  a  free  pec^le.  "Hiree  things  oonld  destroy 
that  confidence  and  do  incalculable  damage 
to  society. 

"One  Is  that  people  come  to  beHeve  that 
IneOclency  and  delay  will  drain  even  a  Just 
Judgment  of  iu  value. 


One  is  that  people  who  have  long  been 
exploited  come  to  believe  ti>*t  courts  cannot 
vindicate  their  legal  rights  from  fraud  and 
over-reaching  in  th*  smaller  transactions  of 
daily  life. 

One  Is  that  people  come  to  believe  that  the 
law — in  the  larger  sense — cannot  fulfill  its 
primary  fimctlon  to  protect  them  and  their 
familiss  in  their  homes  and  on  the  public 
streets. 

I  have  great  confidence  In  our  basic  system 
and  Its  foundations,  in  the  dedicated  Judges 
and  others  in  the  Judloial  system,  and  in  the 
lawyen  of  America.  Oontlxtuity  with  ciiange 
is  the  genius  of  the  American  system  and 
both  are  essential  to  fUlfiU  the  promise  of 
equal  Justice  under  law. 

I  ask  your  help  to  eee  to  It  that  this  Is 
done. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
Ml  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  create  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  IBstori- 
cal  Park. 

One  hundred  forty-t-wo  years  ago,  on 
July  4,  1828,  at  Great  Falls,  President 
John  Quincy  Adams  broke  ground  for 
the  caiud  which  was  envisioned  as  "a 
great  central  chain  of  union"  between 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  West  across 
the  Alleghenies.  The  canal,  extended  184 
miles  through  the  Potomac  Valley  to 
Cumberland,  Md.,  by  1850,  never  reached 
the  Ohio  Valley,  but  still  carried  com- 
merce until  1924  and  fostered  traditions 
which  still  survive. 

The  canal  is  now  beginning  its  second 
career  as  a  historical  and  recreational 
resource,  a  unique  national  asset  which 
deserves  protection  and  enhancement. 
The  National  Park  Service  estimates 
that  more  than  1.5  milUon  people,  of  all 
ages,  visited  some  segment  of  the  canal 
last  year,  and  the  pot«itial  public  use 
of  this  property  is  virtually  unlimited. 
Clearly,  now  is  the  time  to  establish  this 
park,  as  the  first  and  central  strand  in 
enlarging  the  recreational  opportunities 
of  the  great  Potomac  Valley. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  hearings  this 
week  will  be  followed  by  prompt  congres- 
sional action  to  create  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  this  year.  It  seems  appropriate,  as 
we  consider  the  canal's  future,  to  recall 
its  beginnings  by  re-reading  the  news- 
paper  accounts  of  the  1828  groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies  and  President  Adams'  in- 
spirational address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Interior  Committee  and 
the  text  of  a  Washington  newsps^er  ar- 
ticle published  July  7, 1828. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 
TKsmcoirr   or  Sxnatob   Cbaxues   McC. 

Matkias,  Jk. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate  and 
thank  you  for  holding  these  heariags  and 
once  agai"  extending  your  hospitality  to  the 
friends  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 
Tour  intwest  in  this  project  has  been  sus- 
tained »"«<  wiB<»ntlfti  I  trust  that  after  hear- 
ing our  testimony  you  will  agree  that  now 
la  the  time  and  this  legislaUon  is  the  way 
to  create  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park,  thus  taking  a  long. 


Important  step  to  preserve  the  unique 
natural  and  historical  resources  of  the  Poto- 
mac Valley  and  to  fulfill  its  vast  recreational 
potential. 

The  wealth  of  the  Potomac  Valley  has  been 
treasured  since  colonial  days.  "Nature  has  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  Potomack,"  George 
Washington  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson;  Jef- 
ferson himself  declared  that  the  view  from 
Harpen  Ferry,  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
vistas  in  the  nation,  was  "worth  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic."  Our  history  has  upheld 
the  vote  of  nattire  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
founding  fathere.  The  Potomac  Valley  now 
harbon  the  nation's  d^ital,  a  dynamic 
metropoUtim  area  and  ootintless  cities  and 
towns.  Despite  many  environmental  prob- 
lems, the  landscape  remains  relatively  un- 
scarred. 

In  many  ways  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Is  the  Potomac  Valley  on  a  shoestring. 
It  capsules  the  region's  history,  its  wxnmer- 
clal  hopes.  Its  enduring  natural  values  and 
its  human  appeal.  Built  between  183^  and 
1860,  the  184-mile  Canal  parallels  the  Poto- 
mac from  the  heart  of  Washington  to  Cum- 
berland. Until  commercial  operations  ceased 
In  1934,  the  76  canal  locks  raised  and 
lowered  bargee  some  600  feet  between 
tidewater  and  the  Alleghenles,  following  the 
historic  pathway  to  the  West. 

At  the  groundbreaking  for  the  Canal  in 
Georgetown  on  July  4,  1828,  an  occasion  of 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  declared: 

"The  project  contemplates  a  conquest  over 
physical  nature,  such  as  has  never  yet  been 
achieved  by  man.  The  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  the  Temple  of  EJjhesus,  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Artomlsla,  the  Wall  of  China,  sink 
into  insignificance  before  it — ^insignificance 
in  the  mass  and  momentum  of  human  labor 
required  for  the  execution — Insignificance  in 
the  comparison  of  the  purposes  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  work  when  executed." 

In  fact,  the  Canal  even  today  is  probably 
the  finest  relic  of  the  impressive  engineering 
feats  of  the  nation's  canal -building  ere,  with 
its  sturdy  locks,  its  arched  masonry  aque- 
ducts, and  the  magnificent  Paw  Paw  Tunnel 
of  over  3000  feet  through  a  mountain.  Equally 
Important  Is  the  lively  culttire  and  colorful 
lore  of  the  canallere,  which  survives  in  such 
towns  as  Willi amsport  and  Oldtown.  and 
In  being  rediscovered  and  preserved  by  area 
historians  as  a  unique  slice  of  o\ir  history. 
A  trip  along  the  C  &  O  Canal  today  offere 
a  breadth  of  natural  assets  unequalled  any- 
where. The  towpath.  beginning  as  an  urban 
oasis  a  few  steps  from  the  streets  of  George- 
town, proceeds  up  the  valley  to  the  rugged 
moimtaln  slopes  of  the  Alleghenles.  No  other 
park  can  boast  such  scenery,  wildlife  and 
history  so  close  to  millions  of  Americans,  and 
yet  so  undisturbed. 

For  more  than  three  decadee.  from  the  end 
of  commercial  operations  until  the  mld- 
1950%,  the  Canal  lay  neglected,  preserved 
primarily  by  the  Valley  reaidants  who  have 
always  been  Its  statmch  friends  and  care- 
takere.  Dxiring  the  past  fifteen  yeare,  how- 
ever, the  public  has  rediscovered  the  Canal 
with  energy  and  i^preciatlon.  Acoordlng  to 
the  National  Park  Service,  over  1.5  miUion 
people — hikers,  bikere.  campers,  caaoelsta, 
sportsmen  and  naturalists,  of  aU  ages — used 
some  segment  of  the  Canal  last  year.  This 
total  includes  547,144  visitors  to  Great  Falls; 
SiaUQll  at  Seneca;  and  268.549  at  Fletcher^ 
Boat  House.  aU  on  the  heavily-used  lower 
end  of  the  Canal.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  been 
particularly  active  and  have  in  fact  estab- 
lished a  ^>eclal  merit  badge  for  hiking  all  or 
parts  of  the  Canal.  Since  1967.  over  60,000 
Scouts  have  walked  or  cycled  at>out  1.6  mil- 
Uon miles  of  towpath.  and  have  helped  the 
Park  Service  build  a  number  of  camiring 
areas  and  picnic  grounds. 

The  potential  public  use  of  the  Canal  U 
staggering.  Preliminary  1970  census  returns 
show  that  over  5.3  mlUlon  Americana  live  to 
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p»rts  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  District  ol  Columbia 
within  an  boui's  drive  of  some  segment  of 
the  Canal.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
valley  U  within  relatively  easy  reach  for  as 
many  as  9  million  people  now,  a  total  that 
will  grow  to  13  million  by  1985  and  will  ex- 
ceed 15  million  by  the  year  2010. 

The  Canal  now  Is  In  no  shape  to  serve  even 
a  traction  of  the**  millions.  As  one  hikes 
along  the  towpath  today,  the  need  for  legis- 
lative action  Is  evident  at  every  mile.  In  some 
areas  National  Park  Service  field  personnel 
have  worked  wonders  In  providing  rudimen- 
tary public  services  within  the  severe  con- 
straints of  inadequate  funds  and  very  narrow 
property  lines.  But  at  major  points  of  pub- 
lic entry  there  Is  a  clear  need  for  unobtrusive 
p>arklng  lots,  picnic  areas,  boat  ramps,  and 
interpretive  purograms  to  educate  this  genera- 
tion about  19th-century  commerce  and  engi- 
neering. At  other  points  historic  aqueducts 
are  crumbling.  Old  lockhouses  stand  empty 
and  forlorn.  Locks  have  ceased  to  work. 
Where  the  canal  banks  and  diversion  dams 
have  given  way,  the  canal  bed  is  dry  and 
overgrown  with  trees  and  underbrush.  Even 
basic  maintenance  of  the  towpath  Is  some- 
what Irregular. 

When  I  first  Introduced  C  &  O  Canal  park 
legislation  as  a  freshman  In  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  In  1961,  my  objectives  were 
to  preserve  this  historic  waterway  and  to  en- 
courage recreational  use  of  It.  Now,  nine  years 
later,  our  obligation  Is  to  respond  to  demon- 
strated public  Interest  and  xise.  Potomac 
Basin  officials  and  citizens  spent  much  of  the 
1960's  In  extensive  studies  and  Intensive  de- 
bate over  the  future  of  the  valley.  Now.  as  we 
enter  the  1970's,  we  have  reached  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  predictable  consensus  that 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
toric Park  should  be  established  now.  It  Is 
justified  In  its  own  right  and  It  will  also  serve 
as  the  b<kckbone  for  future  recreational  ef- 
forts and  environmental  protection  in  the 
Potomac  Basin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait. 
If  we  delay,  land  prices  will  soar  and  open 
space  will  shrink  under  the  pressures  of  the 
area's  population  growth,  and  the  Canal 
could  become  not  a  path  through  the  coun- 
tryside, but  a  sidewalk  through  a  super- 
metropolis.  Likewise.  If  we  wait  until  every- 
one In  the  Basin  agrees  on  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  entire  Potomac,  we  will  gain 
more  huge  piles  of  paper — ^but  we  will  lose  a 
park  which  Is  within  our  means  and  our 
reach  today. 

I  want  to  thank  Congressman  John  Saylor, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  this  Committee,  for  his  sustained  efforts  In 
behalf  of  this  legislation.  I  also  want  to  re- 
cord my  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  endorsing  this  approach  and  recog- 
nizing that  the  first  step  In  the  Potomac 
Basin  should  be  along  the  C  &  O  Canal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  reviewed  the  In- 
terior Department's  report  and  proposed 
amendments  to  H.R.  658.  and  the  similar 
report  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  my  own  bill.  S.  1859.  While  we  are  in  gen- 
eral accord  on  the  objectives  of  this  legls- 
tlon  and  its  importance.  I  wotild  like  to  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  my  own  thoughts 
on  several  points : 

1.  Park  acrenae  and  means  of  acquiaition. 
The  Interior  Department  recommends  the 
aoqulsitton  of  15.000  acres  beyond  the  5.250 
now  In  PWleral  ownership,  for  a  total  of  about 
20.250  acres.  My  own  legislation  (S.  18S9) 
proposes  a  total  park  of  15.000  acres.  I  will 
leave  a  precise  determination  to  the  wisdom 
and  Judgment  of  your  committee.  I  would 
recommend,  however,  two  thouKhts: 

<a)  It  would  seem  constructive  to  atrthor- 
lae  a  full  range  of  alternatives  to  fee  acquis^ 
tlon  of  acreage.  Including  acquisition  of 
scenic  easements  and  development  rights, 
and  also  to  make  provisions  for  life  tenancy 
by  the  present  owners  of  developed  proper- 


tie*,  leaseback  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
flfptifj-  steps.  Such  provisions  are  especially 
appropriate  In  relation  to  many  sportsmen's 
clubs  and  orgaoizatlooa  which  own  lands 
along  the  Canal  and  which  have  been  for 
many  years  reliable  trustees  of  the  area's 
resources. 

(b)  The  Federal  acquisition  plan  should 
give  full  recognition  to  the  plans  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  local  governments  for  park 
development  In  certain  areas,  such  as  Fort 
Frederick.  We  should  encourage  maTlmum 
coordination,  especially  since  acquisition 
costs  are  high  and  funds  are  scarce. 

a.  Access  across  the  Canal.  Access,  both 
for  public  utilities  and  for  individuals,  has 
been  a  perennial  problem  along  the  Canal. 
During  the  past  several  years  Interlc»'  De- 
partment personnel  have  shown  an  encour- 
aging recognition  of  the  legitimate  needs  of 
Maryland  communities  and  citizens.  In  re- 
gard to  access  across  the  Canal  to  the  Poto- 
mac for  public  utilities  such  as  water  lines, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Interior  Department 
has  recommended  continuation  of  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1963  (67  Stat.  359).  ThU  Act 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  to 
grant  perpetual  easements  for  utilities,  "sub- 
ject to  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Interests."  This  is  a  workable  approach  which 
guarantees  both  environmental  protection 
and  the  access  to  the  Potomac  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  growth  of  Western 
Maryland. 

Access  for  individuals,  particularly  those 
who  own  property  between  the  Canal  and 
the  Potomac,  has  been  secured  to  date 
through  a  complicated  system  of  permits 
which  often  requires  prolonged  negotiations 
but  in  the  main  ought  to  be  workable  when 
common  sense  is  employed.  If  the  Committee 
agrees  that  arrangements  such  as  leaseback 
and  life  tenancy  should  be  available  to  such 
landowners,  their  continuing  access  to  their 
homes  and  farms  will  obviously  have  to  be 
insured. 

3.  Cooperation.  Section  5  of  H.R.  658  and 
a  similar  section  of  my  bill  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  co- 
operate fully  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
state  and  local  governments,  private  groups 
(such  as  conservation  organizations,  his- 
torical societies  and  sportsmen's  groups)  and 
individuals  In  a  broad  range  of  park-related 
efforts.  Including  historic  restoration  and  in- 
terpretation, recreation,  conservation,  scenic 
preservation,  and  wildlife  propagation.  Sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  HJl.  658  further  directs  the 
Secretary  to  take  into  account  comprehensive 
state  and  local  land  use  and  development 
plans  involving  the  Canal  area,  and  wher- 
ever practicable  to  coordinate  Federal  ac- 
tivities with  these  plans. 

To  me  these  provisions  are  extremely  Im- 
portant In  establishing  a  framework  for  full, 
candid  cooperation  among  all  parties  Inter- 
ested In  the  Canal  area.  This  spirit  Is  es- 
sential in  administering  a  park  which  runs 
184  miles  through  a  populated  area  with 
many  local  Jurisdictions,  many  plans  for 
managing  regional  growth,  and  enormous 
non-Federal  resources  which  could  be  mar- 
shalled for  the  benefit  of  the  Canal.  I  re- 
gret that  the  Interior  Department  recom- 
mended the  deletion  of  this  section,  since 
the  general  authority  cited  as  a  substitute  In 
the  departmental  report  seems  to  me  to  be 
far  more  limited.  I  therefore  hope  you  will 
recommend  the  retention  of  section  5. 

4.  Advisory  Commission.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Department  supports  the  creation  of  a 
21-member  citizens'  advisory  commission. 
To  maintain  communications  and  cooper- 
ation between  the  park's  administrators  and 
its  neighbors,  however,  I  would  recommend 
that  the  commission  be  made  permanent,  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  658. 

5.  Coats.  T^e  p«rk  plan  offered  the  Interior 
Department  would  require,  according  to  de- 
partment estimates,  almost  $19J6  mlAlon  over 


five  years  for  land  acquisition  and  long-term 
development  costs  of  $47  million,  of  which 
$26  million  would  be  programmed  for  the 
first  five  years.  Land  acquisition  costs  of 
course  are  rising  rapidly  In  this  region  and 
deferral  would  be  uneconomic.  In  regard  to 
development,  however,  your  committee  may 
well  decide  that  some  reductions  are  re- 
quired. I  hope  that  first  priority  for  reatora- 
tlon  and  development  will  be  given  to  the 
moat  rudimentary  public  facilities  which  are 
clearly  required,  and  to  the  repair  and  res- 
toration of  the  towpath,  the  Canal  bed, 
aqueducts  and  oth^r  engineering  features, 
and  the  dams  necessary  to  rewaterlng  long 
stretches  of  canal  which  are  now  dry  and 
overgrown.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  of  the 
$26  million  suggested  for  "development"  dxir- 
ing  the  first  five  years,  $14  million — over  half 
the  total — Is  actually  programmed  for  sucb 
restoration  projects. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion offers  us  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
park  which  will  rank  among  the  finest  In 
the  nation.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  wUl  protect  Irre- 
placeable natural  and  historical  resources, 
and  will  serve  the  recreational  needs  of  mil- 
lions. By  establishing  this  park,  we  will  take 
the  first  step  in  Insuring  that  the  beauty  of 
the  Potomac  Basin  and  the  heritage  of  gener- 
ations In  this  valley  will  be  preserved  and 
enhanced. 

The    Fourth    of    July — Breaking    Ground 

Upon  thx  Canal,  Washington,  Monday, 

July  7,  1828 

Friday,  last,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  An- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  United  States,  was  a  proud  day  for 
the  District  of  Codtunbia — for  the  States  in- 
terested in  an  open  navigation  from  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  Lakes,  and  to  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi — for  the  Friends  of  In- 
ternal Improvement  everywhere. 

On  that  day,  which,  by  concurrent  votes 
of  the  President  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company,  and  the  Corporations  of 
Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria, 
had  been  fixed  upon  for  breaking  ground 
upon  the  line  of  the  Canal,  this  Interesting 
ceremony  took  place,  in  the  order  prescrit>ed 
by  the  Committee  of  Arrangement,  as  here- 
tofore published,  which  was  most  successfully 
carried  into  effect  by  Gen.  Thornton  and 
Col.  Stull,  MftT«H<^iR  of  the  Day,  and  the  Aides 
whom  they  appointed. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  members  of  ttoe 
several  Owporatlons,  and  those  who  were 
Invited  to  accompany  them  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  Canal  Company  on 
this  interesting  excursion,  began  to  assemble 
at  TlUeys  Hotel,  and  cordial  greetings  were 
exchanged  between  them.  At  half  past  7 
o'clock  the  President  of  the  United  States 
arrived,  escorted  by  Capt.  Tumw's  and  Capt. 
Tyler's  Troops  of  Cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Stewart,  who  politely  ten- 
dered their  services  on  this  occasion,  which 
were  found  highly  useful  throughout  the  day. 

Amongst  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
Company  thus  assembled  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  were 
(l>esides  the  President  of  the  United  States) 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  Mr.  Rush,  General  For- 
ter,  and  Mr.  Southard;  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  McLean:  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  J.  8.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Boul- 
igny — and  Mr.  Washington,  Representative 
in  Congress;  Mr.  Vaughn,  the  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States;  Baron 
Krudener,  the  Minister  of  Russia,  and  Baron 
Maltltz,  Secretary  of  Legation  from  the  same 
power;  the  Chevalier  Huygens,  Minister  from 
the  Netherlands:  Baron  Stackelberg,  Charge 
d'Affalres  from  the  King  of  Sweden;  Mr. 
Llsboa,  Secretary  of  I>gatlon  trom  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil;  Mr.  Hersant,  Vice  Consul 
General  of  France — comprising  all  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Foreign  Powers  ait  this  moment 
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in  the  city  and  able  to  attend.  Among  other 
invited  GuesU  was  the  Commander  of  the 
Army,  General  Macomb,  and  General  Stuart 
and  Colonel  Brooke,  Surviving  Officers  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  (The  invitations  were 
necessarily  circumscribed  within  the  limits 
of  the  accommodation  which  the  boats  pro- 
cured by  the  (Committee  of  Arrangements 
were  calculated  to  afford.  It  was  a  subject 
of  unmixed  regret  to  the  Committee  that 
the  same  accommodation  could  not  be  ex- 
tended to  all,  which  they  were  able  to  pro- 
vide for  a  few  only.  Besides  those  Invited, 
a  great  number  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  the  District  and  adjoining  States 
either  accompanied  the  procession  by  water, 
or  kept  pace  with  It  by  land.) 

About  eight  o'clock,  the  Procession  was 
formed  on  Bridge-street,  and  moved  on,  to 
the  excellent  music  of  the  full  Band  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  to  High  Street  Wharf,  where 
they  embarked  In  perfect  order,  as  previously 
arranged,  and  the  boats  Immediately  set  for- 
ward, amidst  the  cheers  of  the  crowds  which 
lined  the  wharves. 

The  Steam-Boat  Surprize,  followed  by  two 
other  Steam-Boats  and  a  line  of  barges  and 
other  boats,  led  the  procession  up  the  Po- 
tomac, coursing   the  wUd  margin  of   what 
was  once  the  Virginia  Shore— stUl  bordered, 
as   when    it   came   from   the  hands   of   its 
Maker,  with   primiUve  rocks,  and  crowned 
with  the  luxuriant  and  diversified  foliage  of 
its  natural  forest.  A  kindly  sky  shed  it«  re- 
freshing  Influence    over   the   water,   whose 
surface  the  West  wind  gently  ruffled.  The 
Sun  shone  now  and  then  from  the  clear  blue 
■  Heavens  through  fieecy  clouds.  All  Nature 
seemed  to  smile  upon  the  scene.  Along  the 
road  on  the  Maryland  shore,  crowds  of  mov- 
ing spectators  attended  the  voyage  of  the 
l)oats,  and  met  the  procession  on  landing 
above  the  lower  termination  of  the  present 
canal.  On  leaving  the  "River  of  Swans,"  as 
It  has  been  lately  happily  surnamed,  a  march 
of  a  few  hundred  yards,  conducted  the  Com- 
pany, m  the  same  order  In  which  they  em- 
barked, to  the  Canal  Boats  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them  at  the  Upper  Bridge  across  the 
Canal.  Seated  In  these  boats,  gently  gliding 
along  the  tranquil  stream,  like  "the  Swan 
through   the  Bummer   Sea,"   the  senses  of 
the  Company  were  regaled  by   a  scene  at 
once  novel  and  really  enchanting.  From  the 
banks  of  this  Canal  of  more  than  forty  years 
antiquity   there   shot  up,   along   its  entire 
course,    a    variety    of    the    most    beautiful 
native   trees,   whose    branches.    Interwoven 
above,  would  have  excluded  the  rays  of  the 
most  piercing  Sun.  Beneath  these  trees,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  on  either  side, 
were   seen.    In    bright   luxuriance    growing, 
every  species  of  plant  and  wild  flower  re- 
corded in  the  Potomac  Herbal.  They  looked 
as  If  they  had  never  known  the  footsteps 
of  man,  as  they  refreshed  the  sight  of  the 
voyagers,  whilst  onward  each  galley  moved. 
"By  cliff,  and  copse,  and  akler  tree." 
There  was  a  part  of  this  passage,  when  the 
music  of  Moore's  sweet  song  of  "The  meeting 
of  the  Waters,"  poured  Its  melody  on  the 
ear,  so  as  to  suspend  the  labor  of  the  boat- 
men,   and    charm    to    silence    every    voice. 
Noiseless,  but  In  crowds,  the  people  moved 
forward  on  the  bank  of  the  Canal,  keeping 
even  pace  with  the  long  line  of  boats,  whilst 
airs,  now  animated,  now  plaintive,  from  the 
Marine  Band,  placed  In  the  forward  boat, 
Ughtened  the  toU  of  the  walk.  As  the  boats 
neared  the   ground  destined  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Canal,  the  Procession  dis- 
covered, posted  on  the  bank,  two  companies 
of  Riflemen,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas 
and  Captain  Haller,  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished,  in  their   uniform  of  green,  from 
the  trees  in  which  they  stood  embowered, 
who  paid   to  the  President  of   the  United 
States,  both  going  and  retviming,  the  mili- 
tary honors  due  to  his  station.  The  multi- 
tude now  visibly  increased.  Thousands  hung 
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upon  the  overlooking  hUl  to  the  North,  and 
many  cllml)ed  the  unbrogeous  trees  border- 
ing the  River  and  the  CanaL  Perfect  order 
every  where  prevailed. 

On  landing  from  the  boate,  and  reaching 
the  ground  (one  or  two  hundred  yards  West 
of  the  line  of  the  present  Canal)  the  Pro- 
cession moved  around  it  so  as  to  leave  a  hol- 
low space.  In  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  People, 
In  the  centre  of  which  was  the  spot  marked 
out  by  Judge  Wright,  the  Engineer  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  A  moment's 
pause  here  occurred.  whUe  the  spade,  des- 
tined to  commence  the  work,  was  selected 
by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  the 
spot  for  breaking  ground  was  precisely  de- 
noted. 

At  that  moment  the  sun  shone  out  from 
behind  a  cloud,  and,  amidst  a  sUenoe  so  in- 
tense as  to  chasten  the  animation  of  hope 
and  to  hallow  the  enthusiasm  of  Joy,  the 
Mayor  of  Georgetown  handed  to  Gen.  Mer- 
cer, the  President  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company,  the  consecrated  In- 
strument, which  having  received,  he  stepped 
forward  from  the  resting  column,  and.  ad- 
dressed as  follows  the  listening  multitude: 

"Fellow  Citizens:  There  are  moments.  In 
the  progress  of  time,  which  are  the  counters 
of  whole  ages.  There  are  events,  the  monu- 
ments of  which,  sxirviving  every  other  me- 
morial of  human  existence,  eternise  the  na- 
tion to  whose  history  they  belong,  after  all 
other  vestiges  of  its  glory  has  disappeared 
from  the  globe.  At  such  a  moment  have  we 
now  arrived.  Such  a  monument  we  are  now 
to  found." 

Turning  toward  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  stood  near  him.  Mr.  M.  pro- 
ceeded : 

"Mr.  President:  On  a  day  hallowed  by  the 
fondest  recollections,  Ijeneath  this  cheering 
(may  we  not  humbly  trtist,  auspicious)  sky, 
surrounded  by  the  many  thousand  specta- 
tors who  look  on  us  with  joyous  anticipation; 
in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the 
most  poUshed  nations  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds;  on  a  spot,  where.  UtUe  more  than  a 
century  ago,  the  painted  savage  held  his 
nightly  orgies:  at  the  request  of  the  three 
cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  present 
to  the  chief  Magistrate  of  the  most  powerful 
republic  on  earth,  for  the  most  noble  p\ir- 
pose  that  waf  ever  conceived  by  man,  this 
hiunble  instrument  of  rural  labor,  a  symbol 
of  the  favorite  occupation  of  our  coxmtry- 
men.  May  the  use.  to  which  It  is  about  to  be 
devoted,  prove  the  precursor,  to  our  beloved 
country,  of  improved  agriculture,  of  multi- 
plied and  diversified  arts,  of  extended  com- 
merce and  navigation.  Combining  its  social 
and  moral  Influences  with  the  principles  of 
that  happy  Constitution,  under  which  you 
have  been  called  to  preside  over  the  Ameri- 
can People:  may  It  become  a  safe-guard  of 
their  Liberty  and  Independence,  and  a  bound 
of  perpetual  Union ! 

"Tto  the  ardent  wishes  of  this  vast  assem- 
bly, I  unite  my  fervent  prayer  to  that  In- 
finite and  awful  Being  without  whose  favor 
all  human  power  Is  but  vanity,  that  He  will 
crown  your  labor  with  HU  blessing,  and 
our  work  with  Immortality." 

As  soon  as  he  had  ended,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  whom  Gen.  Mercer  had 
presented  the  spade,  stepped  forward,  and, 
with  an  animation  of  manner  and  counte- 
nance, which  showed  that  his  whole  heart 
was  in  the  thing,  thus  addressed  the  assem- 
bly of  his  fellow  citizens: 

"Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  It  Is  nearly 
a  full  century  since  Berkeley,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  turning  towards  this  fair  land  which 
we  now  inhabit  the  eyes  of  a  prophet,  closed 
a  few  lines  of  poetic  Inspiration  with  this 
memorable  prediction: 

"Time's  noblest  Empire  is  the  last: 
"A  prediction  which,  to  those  of  us  whose 
lot  has  been  cast  by  Divme  Providence  in 


tnese  regions,  contains  not  only  a  precioua 
promise,  but  a  solemn  injunction  of  diity. 
since  xipon  our  energies,  and  upon  those  of 
our  poatertty,  its  fulfillment  will  depei^. 
For.  with  reference  to  what  principle  could 
It  be.  that  Berkeley  proclaimed  this,  the  last, 
to  be  the  noblest  Empire  of  Time?  It  was,  as 
he  himself  declares,  on  the  transplantatl^ 
of  Learning  and  the  Arts  to  America.  Of 
learning  and  the  arts:  The  first  four  acts— 
the  Empires  of  the  old  world,  and  of  former 
ages — ^the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian, 
the  Roman  Empires— were  empires  of  con- 
quest: dominions  of  man  over  man.  The  Em- 
pire which  his  great  mind,  piercing  Into  the 
darkness  of  futurity,  foretold  In  America,  was 
the  Empire  of  Learning  and  the  Arts— the 
dominion  of  man  over  himself,  and  over 
physical  nature— acquired  by  the  Inspira- 
tions of  genius,  and  the  tolls  of  Industrr. 
not  watered  with  the  tears  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan:  not  cemented  In  the  blood  of 
human  victims;  founded  not  in  discord,  but 
in  harmony— of  which  the  only  spoils  are  the 
imperfections  of  nature,  and  the  victory 
achieved  is  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  aU.  Well  may  this  be  termed  nobler 
than  the  empire  of  conquest,  in  which  man 
subdues  only  his  fellow  man. 

"Tto  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy 
the  first  necessary  step  was  the  acquisition 
of  the  right  of  self-government  by  the  People 
of  the  British  Northern  American  Colonies, 
achieved  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  Its  acknowledgment  by  the  British  Na- 
tion. The  second  was  the  vmlon  of  aU  these 
colonies  under  one  General  Confederated 
Government — a  task  more  arduous  than  that 
of  the  preceding  separation,  but  at  last  ef- 
fected by  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  third  step,  more  arduous  still  than 
either  or  both  the  others,  was  that  which 
we.  fellow  citizens,  may  now  congratulate 
ourselves,   our   country,   and  the   world   of 
man  that  It  Is  taken.  It  Is  the  adaptation  of 
the  powers,  physical,  moral,  and  Intellectual. 
of   this  whole  Union,  to  the  improvement 
of  its  own  condition:  of  Its  moral  and  politi- 
cal condition,  by  wise  and  liberal  institu- 
tions— by  the  cultivation  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart — by   academies,  schools, 
and  learned  institutes — by  the  pursuit  and 
patronage  of  learning  and  the  arts:   of  Its 
physical  condition,   by   associated  labor   to 
Improve    the   bounties,   and   to   supply   the 
deficiencies  of  nature;  to  stem  the  torrent  in 
its  course;  to  level  the  mountain  wtth  the 
plain;  to  disarm  and  fetter  the  raging  surge 
of    the   ocean.    Undertakings,   of   which   the 
language  I  now  hold  Is  no  exaggerated  de- 
scription, have  become  happily  familiar,  not 
only  to  the  conceptions,  but  to  the  enter- 
prise, of  our  countrymen.  That,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  which  we  are  here  assembled. 
Is  eminent  among  the  number.  The  project 
contemplates  a  conquest  over  physical  na- 
ture, such  as  has  never  yet  been  achieved  by 
man.  The  wonders  of  the  ancldent  world, 
the    Pyramids    of    Egypt.    The    Colossus   of 
Rhodes,  The  Temple  of  Ephesus,  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Artomisia,  the  Wall  of  China,  sink 
into  insignificance  before  it — ^Inslgnlflcance 
in  the  mass  and  momentum  of  human  la- 
bor  required   for   the   execution — ^Inslgnifl- 
cance  In  the  comparison  of  the  purpose*  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  work  when  executed. 
It  Is,  therefore,  a  leasing  contemplation  to 
those   sanguine    and    patriotic   spirits   who 
have  so  long  looked  with  hope  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  undertaking,  that  it  unitea 
the  moral  power  and  resources — first,  of  nu- 
merous individuals — secondly,  of  the  corpo- 
raite  cities  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and 
Alexandria — thirdly  of  the  great  and  power- 
ful  States   of   Pennsylvania,   Virginia,    and 
Maryland — and  lastly,  by  the  subacrtptlon 
authorized  at  the  recent  session  of  Oongreas, 
of  the  whole  Union. 

"Friends  and  Fellow  Laborers:  We  are  In- 
formed by  the  Holy  Oracle*  of  Truth,  that,  ait 
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the  cTMtlon  of  man,  male  and  female,  the 
lionl  oX  the  Universe,  their  maker,  bleased 
them,  and  aald  \mto  them,  be  fruitful,  and 
mulUply,  and  replenish  the  Earth  and  subdue 
It.  To  subdue  the  Earth  was.  therefore,  one  of 
the  Orst  duties  assigned  to  man  at  his  crea- 
tion; and  now.  In  his  fallen  condition.  It  re- 
mains among  the  most  excellent  of  his  oc- 
cupations. To  subdue  the  E^th  Is  pre-emin- 
ently the  purpose  of  the  undertaking,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which  the  first  stroke 
of  the  spade  la  now  to  be  struck.  That  It  Is  to 
be  struck  by  this  hand,  I  Invite  you  to  wit- 
ness— (Here  the  stroke  of  the  spade] • — and 
In  performing  this  act,  I  call  upon  you  all 
to  Join  me  In  fervent  supplication  to  Him 
from  whom  that  primitive  injunction  came, 
that  he  would  follow  with  his  blessing  this 
Joint  effort  of  our  great  community  to  per- 
form his  win  m  the  subjugation  of  the  Earth 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  condition  of  man. 
That  he  would  make  It  one  of  his  chosen 
Instruments  for  the  preservation,  prosper- 
ity, and  perpetuity  of  our  Union.  That  he 
would  have  in  his  holy  keeping  all  the  work- 
men by  whose  labors  It  Is  to  be  completed. 
That  their  lives  and  their  health  may  be 
precious  In  his  sight;  and  that  they  may  live 
to  see  the  work  of  their  hands  contribute  to 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  millions  of 
their  countrymen. 

"Friends  and  Brethren:  Permit  me  further 
to  say,  that  I  deem  the  duty,  now  performed 
at  the  request  of  the  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Oanal  Company, 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  Incidents  of  my  life. 
Though  not  among  the  functions  of  my  of- 
ficial station,  I  esteem  It  as  a  privilege  con- 
ferred, upon  me  by  my  fellow-cltlzens  of  the 
District.  Called,  In  the  performance  of  my 
service  heretofore  as  one  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  my  native  Commonwealth  In  the 
Senate,  and  now  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  Government,  my 
abode  has  been  among  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  District  longer  than  at  any  other  spot 
upon  the  earth.  In  availing  myself  of  this 
occasion  to  return  to  them  my  thanks  for 
the  niunberless  acts  of  kindness  that  I  have 
experienced  at  their  hands,  may  I  be  allowed 
to  assign  It  as  a  motive  operating  upon  the 
heart,  and  superadded  to  my  official  obliga- 
tions, for  taking  a  deep  Interest  In  their 
welfare  and  prosperity.  Among  the  prospects 
of  futurity  which  we  may  Indulge  the  ra- 
tional hope  of  seeing  realized  by  this  Junc- 
tion of  distant  waters,  that  of  the  auspicious 
Influence  which  It  will  exercise  over  the  for- 
tunes of  every  portion  of  the  District  Is  one 
upon  which  my  mind  dwells  with  tinquall- 
fled  pleasure.  It  Is  my  earnest  prayer  that 
they  may  not  be  disappointed. 

"It  was  observed  that  the  first  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  glorious  destinies 
of  oiir  country  was  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. That  the  second  was  the  union  of 
these  States  under  our  Federative  Govern- 
ment. The  third  Is  Irrevocably  fixed  by  the  act 
upon  the  commencement  of  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  What  time  more  suitable  for 


•Attending  this  action  was  an  Incident 
which  produced  a  greater  sensation  than  any 
other  that  occurred  d>irlng  the  day.  The 
spade  which  the  President  held  struck  a  root 
which  prevented  Its  penetrating  the  earth. 
Not  deterred  by  trlflng  obstacles  from  domg 
what  he  bad  deliberately  resolved  to  perform, 
Mr.  Adams  tried  again,  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. Thus  foiled,  he  threw  down  the  spade, 
hastily  stripped  off  and  laid  aside  his  coat, 
and  went  seriously  to  work.  The  multitude 
around,  and  on  the  hills  and  trees,  who  could 
not  hev,  because  of  their  distance  from  the 
open  space,  but  could  see  and  understand, 
observing  this  action,  raised  a  loud  aiu^ 
unanimous  cheering,  which  oontlauwl  for 
some  time  after  Bir.  Adams  had  mastered  the 
difficulty. 


this  operation  could  haw  been  selected  tban 
the  Anniversary  of  our  great  National  Fes- 
tival? What  place  more  appropriate  from 
whence  to  proceed,  than  that  whlcti  bears 
the  name  of  dttaen  Warrior  who  led  our 
armies  in  that  eventful  contest  to  the  field, 
and  who  first  presided  as  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  our  Union?  You  know  that,  of  this  very 
undertaking,  he  was  one  of  the  first  projec- 
tors; and  If,  In  the  world  of  Spirits,  the  af- 
fections of  our  mortal  existence  sUll  retain 
their  sway,  may  we  not,  without  preexunp- 
tlon,  imagine  that  he  looks  down  with  com- 
placency and  delight  upon  the  scene  before 
and  around  us? 

"But,  while  Indulging  a  sentiment  of  Joy- 
ous exultation,  at  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  labor  of  our  friends  and  neighbors, 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  spirit  of  Internal 
Improvement  Is  catholic  and  liberal.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  Its  practical  advantages  will 
be  extended  to  every  Individual  In  our  Union. 
In  praying  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
our  task,  we  ask  It  with  equ8U  zeal  and  sin- 
cerity upon  every  other  slznllar  work  In  this 
Confederation;  and  particularly  upon  that 
which,  on  this  same  day.  and  perhaps  at  this 
very  hour,  is  commencing  from  a  neighbor- 
ing City.  It  Is  one  of  the  happiest  characteris- 
tics In  the  principle  of  Internal  Improvement, 
that  the  success  of  one  great  enterprise  In- 
stead of  counteracting  gives  assistance  to  the 
execution  of  another.  May  they  Increase  and 
multiply,  till  In  the  sublime  language  of  In- 
spiration, every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low; 
the  crooked  straight;  the  rough  places  plain. 
Thxis  shall  the  prediction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  be  converted  from  prophecy  into  his- 
tory, and.  In  the  virtues  and  fortunes  of  our 
posterity,  the  last  shall  prove  the  noblest  Em- 
pire of  Time." 

As  the  President  concluded,  a  national  sa- 
lute was  fired  by  a  detachment  of  United 
States  Artillery  posted  upon  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  cheering  which  followed  the  close 
of  the  President's  speech  had  subsided,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
delivered  the  following  brief  Address: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments of  the  Corporation  of  the  District  I 
tender  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Canal  Company,  and  to  this  crowd  of  gratified 
spectators,  our  congratulations  on  the  happy 
commencement  of  this  great  work. 

"To  the  President  of  the  Company,  we  and 
the  country  are  Indebted  for  his  early,  per- 
severing, and  successful  efforts  In  the  great 
cause,  the  trliunph  of  which  we  have  this  day 
assembled  to  honor;  and  we  cordially  re- 
spond to  those  emotions  which  the  occa- 
sion Is  so  well  calculated  to  Inspire  In  his 
breast. 

"To  the  President  of  the  United  States  we 
are  under  obligations  for  the  kindness  and 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  accepted  otir 
Invitation  to  practically  begin  the  labor, 
which  Is  to  unite,  by  closer  ties  of  amity  and 
Interest,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic,  of  the  margins  of  the  Lakes,  and 
of  the  rapidly  peopling  forests  and  prairies 
of  the  Interior.  In  the  name  of  our  Corpora- 
tions, we  return  our  acknowledgements  to 
him  for  the  countenance  and  aid  which  this 
undertaking  has  constantly  received  from 
him. 

"To  the  Director  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  may  be  considered  In  his  pres- 
ent relation  to  us,  the  Representative  not 
merely  of  his  own  State,  but  of  the  whole 
West,  we  offer  our  cordial  felicitation  on  the 
prospect  of  the  early  completion  of  the  work 
which  has  Just  now  been  symbolically  be- 
g\in.  and  of  which  he  too  has  been  the  zeal- 
ous and  efficient  advocate. 

"To  the  almost  unanimous  support  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
Western  States,  united  to  that  afforded  by 
valuable  friends  from  other  States,  we,  of  the 


Atlantic  Shore,  greatly  owe  the  aid  which 
Congress  has  liberally  granted  to  this  tm- 
dertaklng.  It  Is  our  earnest  hope,  that,  in 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  open- 
ing of  this  great  chaiuiel  of  commerce — from 
the  construction  of  this  great  central  chain 
of  union — the  States  of  the  West  wll]  find 
their  most  sanguine  calculations  surpassed 
by  the  reality,  and  that,  in  the  result,  the 
whole  sisterhood  of  States  will  be  made  sen- 
sible of  the  bemgn  Infiuenee  of  liberal  legis- 
lation." 

When  the  Chairman  had  concluded — 

Mr.  Stewart,  (the  Director  referred  to 
above)  after  returning  his  thanks  to  the 
Committee  from  the  three  Corporations  of 
the  District,  for  the  fiatterlng  terms  in  which 
they  had  noticed  him  in  the  address  delivered 
by  their  Chairman,  begged  to  avail  himself 
of  this  occasion,  to  tender  also  his  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  Stockholders  now 
present  for  the  distinguished  and  unexpected 
honor  they  had  conferred  on  him,  by  calling 
him  from  a  distant  residence,  to  a  seat  at 
the  Board  of  Directors.  He  had,  however,  to 
regret  that,  owing  to  his  very  limited  experi- 
ence, he  could  bring  to  the  Board  little  more 
than  his  hearty  good  will,  and  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  do  every  thing  In  his  power  to  give 
energy  to  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work 
to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination — a 
work  preeminently  national  In  aX\  Its  aspects, 
commenced,  as  had  been  well  remarked  by 
the  President  of  the  Company,  under  the 
most  cheering  auspices,  by  the  hands  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  greatest  Republic 
on  earth,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  official 
Representatives  of  several  of  the  most  refined 
and  powerful  nations  of  Europe. 

"Designated  by  you.  gentleman,  (said  Mr. 
S.)  as  the  representative  of  the  Western 
States,  on  this  occasion  I  may  venture  t' 
tender  you  their  thanks  for  the  Just  tribut 
you  have  paid  to  the  liberal  and  magTianl- 
mous  spirit  by  which  they  have  been  gov- 
erned. I  need  not  say  that  the  pe  ^ple  of  the 
West  take  a  deep  and  lively  interest  In  the 
success  of  this  great  enterprise.  They  have 
spoken  their  sentiments  by  much  higher  au- 
thority, by  their  immediate  Representatives 
In  Congress;  for.  In  eight  of  the  nine  Western 
States  there  was  but  one  vote  against  the 
liberal  appropriation  granted  at  the  last  ses- 
sion to  this  object,  and  to  which  we  are  so 
greatly  indebted  for  the  gratification  we  all 
experience  on  this  glorious  and  Joyful  oc- 
casion. 

"Looking,  as  we  do.  In  the  West,  with  in- 
tense interest  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  object,  it  would  be  unjust,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  withhold  the  expression  of  our  ob- 
ligations to  our  brethren  of  the  East,  for 
their  liberal  support:  for,  in  eight  of  the 
Eastern  States,  likewise,  there  were  but  eight 
votes  in  the  House  against  this  appropria- 
tion. Our  obligations,  however,  are  confined 
to  no  section;  they  belong  to  the  whole  Union. 
Justly  regarding  this  as  an  object  emi- 
nently national,  the  Representatives  from  all 
portions  of  our  country.  Influenced  by  a  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  policy,  extended  to  It  a 
generous  support.  Tills  liberality,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  this  object  alone,  but 
extended  largely  and  freely  to  others— to 
Tennessee,  to  Ohio,  to  Pennsylvania. 

"You  have  very  Justly,  gentlemen,  de- 
scribed this  as  'a  great  central  chain  of  union 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States." 
I  am  happy,  however,  in  the  conviction  that 
there  are  other  and  stronger  ties  which  bind 
US  together — ties  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
origin — ties  'not  made  with  hands,'  but 
found  in  the  hearts.  In  the  .affectionate  at- 
tachment, in  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the 
People  of  the  Government  and  Union  of  tlw 
States.  These  are  the  bonds  of  the  Union, 
eftcr  all,  to  which  ws  must  took,  and  on 
which  we  must  rely:  these  are  the  bonds 
whlct^  we  are  called  on  by  every  patrlotto 
feeling  to  cherish.  Xq  strengthen,  and  In^ 
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crease.  Every  attempt,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  It  may  come,  to  dissolve  these  bonds, 
weaken  these  ties,  which  bind  the  People  to 
the  UiUon.  to  the  Constitution,  and  laws  of 
their  country,  should,  as  It  must,  meet  the 
indignant  reputation  of  every  true  patriot. 
For,  should  this  Union  be  destroyed,  what  be- 
comes of  this  fair  land,  with  all  Ite  cheering 
prospects?  Where  wUl  persecuted  Uberty 
longer  look  for  an  Asylum?  Where  will  the 
patriot  turn  his  eyes  for  safety?  What  be- 
comes of  OUT  bright  example  to  the  friends 
of  freedom  throughout  the  World?  Extin- 
guished forever. 

"But  I  win  dismiss  this  reflection  as  Inap- 
propriate to  the  occasion,  as  an  event  beyond 
the  reach  of  anticipation,  to  which  we  should 
never  look  but  to  avoid  it. 

"I  present  you,  gentlemen,  and  all  present, 
the  congratulations  of  the  West  on  this  oc- 
casion; and  permit  me  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  complete  the  work, 
now  so  happUy  begun,  in  the  three  years 
from  this  day;  and.  by  a  union  and  co-oper- 
ation with  our  friends  at  Baltimore,  when 
the  two  works  become  united  on  the  Potomac 
River,  with  a  common  object  and  a  conunon 
Interest,  may  we  not  Indulge  the  hope  that 
the  day  Is  not  distant  when  we  shall  again 
assemble,  at  the  summit  level,  to  celebrate 
an  event  still  more  glorious  than  this — the 
mingling  of  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio;  when  we  may  truly  exclaim,  with- 
out the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

"Art's  noblest,  greatest  triumph.  Is  her 
last." 

These  addresses  being  concluded,  the 
Spade  was  taken,  and  sods  of  earth  dug 
In  succession  by  the  President  of  the  Canal 
Company,  the  Mayors  of  Washington, 
Georgetown,  and  AlexancJrta.  tiie  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  War  and  Navy,  the  Poet- 
master  General,  the  Commander  of  the 
Army,  the  Revolutionary  Officers  present,  the 
Directors  of  the  Canal  Company,  and  then 
by  a  great  niunber  of  other  persons. 

After  a  few  moments  of  repose,  the  Pro- 
cession again  formed,  and  returned  to  the 
boat,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Canal  back  to 
the  tide  water,  where  they  reembarked  on 
board  the  Steam  Boats. 

A  cold  conation  vras  then  partaken  of  on 
board  the  boats,  with  a  reUsh  sharpened  by 
exercise,  and  by  the  gratlflcatlon,  free  from 
the  least  particle  of  alloy,  which  the  who»e 
excursion  and  the  incidents  of  the  day  bad 
afforded  to  all. 

At  the  table  on  the  deck  of  the  F.urprlze, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  being 
caUed  upon  for  a  toast,  gave  the  following: 

"The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.— Per- 
severance!" 

The  President  of  the  Oanal  Company,  on 
being  called  upon  for  a  sentiment,  gave  the 
following: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
The  offspring  of  mutual  concession,  may  It 
be  preserved  by  mutual  forbearance!" 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  being  also 
called  on  for  a  Toast,  gave  the  following, 
which  only  spoke  the  imiversal  feeling: 

"The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal — May 
Its  completion  be  as  productive  of  puMlc 
benefits,  as  its  commencement  has  been  ot 
social  pleastires.'* 

By  the  time  the  steam  boats  had  arrived 
oppoelte  to  Georgetown;  and  after  lying  in 
the  stream  a  few  minutes,  proceeded  down 
the  river,  and  swept  up  to  Davidson's  wliarf , 
In  the  dty,  where  most  of  the  passengers 
were  landed,  at  about  half  psM  2  o'clock, 
and  the  Company  dispersed  to  their  respec- 
tive homes,  with  the  kindest  feelings  In 
thems^ves  and  to  one  anoth«'. 

Thxis  endied  the  mo«t  delightful  oosn- 
memoratlon  of  this  eventful  day  that  we 
have  ever  witnessed,  and  thiis  au^dously 
was  begun  the  work  upon  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal. 


ROC?KFORD  SPEAKS  ON  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
the  Rockford  Register-Republic  recently 
conducted  a  national  security  issues  poll. 
I  submit  the  final  tabulation  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate.  On  the  basis 
of  nearly  1,000  replies,  I  consider  this  a 
representative  sampling  of  the  Rockford 
area's  views  on  national  security  issues. 

I  commend  the  Register-Republic  for 
its  enterprise  not  only  in  keeping  Itself 
informed  on  local  public  opinion,  but 
also  for  enabling  elected  officials  to  gage 
more  accurately  the  public  sentiment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tab- 
ulati6n  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  ISSUES  POLL  RESULTS 


The  answers,  we  believe,  pnwlde  a  repre- 
sentative croes-sectloQ  of  public  opinion  in 
the  Rockford  area  on  major  national  security 
issues. 


Agree    DisarM   Undecided 


1.  The  Safeguard  Anti- 

Ballistic  Missile 
Oeicnse  System 
(ABM)  is  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the 
UnitadStates 712 

2.  The  United  States 

should  maintain 

military  strength 

ireatef  than  Utat  ot 

the  Soviet  Union  and 

RedChina 746 

3.  Communists  and  other 

revolutioiaiies  should 

be  permitted  to  teach 

in  tai-supportad 

educational 

institutions 58 

4.  Communists  and  other 

revolutionaries  should 

t>e  permitted  to  hold 

sensitive  positions  in 

defense  iacilities 10 

5.  The  United  SUtes  should 

have  a  national  objec- 
tive of  victory  in  the 
cold  war 693 

6.  The  United  SUtes  needs 

a  "Freedom  Academy" 
to  train  leaders  for 
new  forms  of  non- 
military  confiicL 454 

7.  The  United  SUtes  should 

help  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary. Cuba,  and  other 
captive  nations  in  their 
struggle  lor  Ireedom.-.  476 

8.  The  United  States  should 

have  a  national  objec- 
tive ot  victory  in 
Vietnam 644 

9.  The  United  States  should 

give  economic  aid  to 
loreign  governments 
even  If  mey  are  Com- 
munist  or  pro-Com- 
munist   61 

10.  The  United  States  should 
extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Red 
China 265 


122 


lU 


836 


885 


m 


199 


276 


194 


816 


578 


19 


20 


83 


262 


164 


67 


40 


74 


Here  are  the  final  tabtilations  of  replies  to 
the  10  questions  in  the  National  Security 
Issues  PoU  conducted  by  The  Register-Re- 
public during  the  week  of  J\Uy  20-25. 

The  final  tabulaUon  is  being  published  In 
order  that  respondents  to  the  poU  may  as- 
certain how  others  who  participated  an- 
swered the  10  questions. 

Just  under  1,000  ballots  were  rec^ved. 
Only  24  declined  to  sign  th^r  names,  as  re- 
quested by  the  American  Security  OouncU, 
originator  of  the  pubUc  opinion  svavej.  The 
Register-Republic  wlU  send  only  the  results 
of  the  poU — not  any  names  or  addresses — 
to  the  ASC. 

Signed  ballots  were  requested  to  prevent 
any  effort  to  "pack"  the  ballot  boat. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  C-5A  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  last  discussion  of  the  current  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  the  Armed 
Forces  authorization  bill,  I  stated  that  I 
would  comment  further  on  the  report  on 
military  spending  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  peace  through  law,  so  today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  what  is  unfortu- 
nately one  of  the  most  controversial 
pieces  of  equipment  that  we  are  asking 
authorization  for.  I  use  the  term  "unfor- 
tunately" because  this  airplane  is  sorely 
needed  for  transporting  the  Army  of  the 
future.  The  truth  ia  that  desired  reduc- 
tions in  the  force  level  of  the  Army  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  this  air- 
plane because  the  Army  of  the  1980's  is 
being  planned  on  the  ability  to  rapicBy 
transport  itself  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
Before  discussing  the  airplane  itself,  I 
would  like  to  engage  now  in  comments 
on  the  C-5A  section  of  the  report  I  have 
previously  mentioned. 

Pour  categories  of  commentary,  criti- 
cal of  the  C-5A  program,  are  id«itifiable 
in  the  report  on  military  spending.  These 
categories  pertain  to:  First,  the  basic 
requirement  for  the  C-5A;  second,  the 
performance  of  the  aircraft  relative  to 
changes  in  specification  requirements; 
third,  operating  costs;  fourth,  acquisi- 
tion costs  and  the  financial  problems  of 
the  contractor.  Each  of  these  areas  of 
criticism  will  be  addressed.  First,  the 
comments  relative  to  the  need  for  the 
C-5A, 

In  this  regard,  a  particularly  mislead- 
ing statement  is  made  in  the  report  on 
military  spending;  namely,  that  the 
reasons  for  buying  the  currently  planned 
C-5A  force  are  obscure.  Even  the  most 
superficial  examination  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  airlift  program  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  for  many 
years  pressed  upon  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment the  urgent  need  for  a  major  ex- 
pansion in  our  military  airlift  capacity. 
Therefore,  congressional  initiative  as 
well  as  efforts  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  provided  the  initial  impetus 
toward  the  achievement  of  that  objec- 
tive. 

With  regard  to  the  C-5A  requirement, 
itself,  the  authors  of  the  report  are  ap- 
parently awstfe  that  it  grew  out  of  a 
series  of  airlift  studies  conducted  during 
the  early  1960's,  which  culminated  in 
September  1964  with  a  joint  Army -Air 
Force  study  called  AIRTRANS— I970's. 
It  was  from  this  last  mentioned  study 
that  the  specific  requirement  for  sin 
squadrons  of  C-5A's — 96  UJE.  aircraft- 
emerged.  And,  it  was  this  program  which 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  in  tenta- 
tive form  in  early  1965.  and  reaffirmed 
in  its  final  form  in  early  1966. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  kept 
In  mind  with,  regard  to  this  requirement. 
First,  the  decision  to  buy  six  squadrons 
of  C-5A's  wa^  accompanied  by  a  decision 
to  reduce  the  planned  C-141  force  from 
20  to  13  squadrons — later  increased  to 
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14  squadrons.  This  was  done  to  achieve 
a  better  balance  within  the  total  airlift 
iOTce,  which  in  the  1970's  was  to  consist 
principally  of  C-5A's.  C-141's  and  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet— CRAF.  The 
C-5A's  were  to  carry  primarily  the 
larger,  bulkier  items  of  equipment  which 
no  other  aircraft  could  ctunry.  The 
C-14rs  were  to  carry  primarily  the 
smaller,  denser  items  of  equipment  and 
general  cargo  and  passengers.  The  CRAF 
were  carried  to  carry  primarily  pas- 
sengers, and  the  lighter  items  of  eq\iip- 
ment  and  general  cargo. 

Thus,  the  principal  reason  for  buying 
the  C-5A  was  not  "its  prospective  cost- 
efTectiveness  as  a  mode  of  transporta- 
tion," or  "as  a  rugged  assault-type  trans- 
port operating  at  the  FEBA,"  that  Is,  the 
for\^ard  edge  of  the  battle  area.  The 
principal  reason  for  buying  the  C-5A 
was  its  outsize  cargo  capacity.  Cost-effec- 
tiveness was  important,  and  the  C-5A 
even  at  the  higher  acquisition  cost  will 
still  be  a  good  buy,  providing  it  Is  bought 
In  reasonable  numbers.  Its  pure  operat- 
ing cost,  excluding  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  the  aircraft,  wUl  stUl  be  approx- 
imately half  that  of  the  C-141  on  a  com- 
parable ton-mile  basis.  That  was  another 
reason  why  the  number  of  C-141  squad- 
rons was  reduced  when  it  was  decided  to 
buy  the  C-5A.  The  C-5A  wsis  designed  to 
land  at  "support  area  airfields,"  char- 
acterized by  short,  lightly  paved  run- 
ways and  austere  cargo  handling  facil- 
ities. This  capability  is  important  to  re- 
duce congestion  at  major  terminals  and 
to  deliver  forces  close  to  the  area  in 
which  they  are  required.  This  capability 
will  still  be  available  when  needed. 

Also  in  the  context  of  the  basic  need 
for  the  aircraft,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
requirement  for  six  squadrons  of  C-5A's, 
formulated  in  the  mid-1960's.  was  always 
related  to  a  requirement  for  "fast  deploy- 
ment" sealift.  Even  as  late  as  January 
1969  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  de- 
scribed the  desired  airllft/sealift  capa- 
bility as  follows: 

6  C-5A  squadrons.  14  C-141  squadrons  and 
30  PDL  ships;  preposltloned  materiel  In  Eu- 
rope and  m  the  Pacific;  a  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet  (CRAP)  equal  to  465  B-707/DC-88:  and 
the  equivalent  ol  460  typical  commercial 
cargo  ships. 

The  fact  that  the  basic  General  Pur- 
pose Forces  strategy  has  been  changed 
from  "2^2  wars"  to  "V/2  wars"  does  have 
some  bearing  on  the  airlift  requirement. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Congress 
has  refused  to  approve  the  FDL  pro- 
gram, leaving  the  full  weight  of  the 
quick  response  lift  requirement  on  the 
airlift.  In  late  1969.  during  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  review.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  decided  to  hold 
the  C-5A  force  at  four  squadrons  and 
the  total  buy  at  81  aircraft.  He  did  so 
because  of  the  tight  budgetary  con- 
straints, the  rising  cost  of  the  C-5A,  and 
the  overall  reappraisal  of  defense  re- 
quirements. Accordingly,  there  is  noth- 
ing inconsistent  in  the  JCS  position,  still 
validating  a  six-squadron  C-5A  require- 
ment. 

It  has  been  well  understood  for  man/ 


years  among  informed  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  first  30  days  of  a  limited 
war  in  Europe  or  Asia  would  be  the  most 
critical.  The  quick  response  lift  require- 
ment has  always  been  related  to  that 
premise.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  very 
great  premium  on  an  ability  to  get  our 
forces  to  the  scene  of  action  during  that 
critical  period.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  war  in  Europe,  a  typical  reinforce- 
ment of  our  forces  there  might  consist 
of  300.000  men,  105,000  tons  of  bulk 
cargo,  and  66,000  tons  of  outsize  cargo. 
With  97  C-5A's  in  operational  units,  plus 
all  of  the  C-141 's  and  75  percent  of  the 
CRAF  aircraft,  this  reinforcement  can  be 
moved  to  Europe  in  20  days,  fully  ready 
for  combat.  With  70  C-5A's.  the  number 
expected  to  be  available  for  operating 
imlts  from  a  total  buy  of  81,  this  rein- 
forcement could  be  moved  to  Europe  in 
28  days.  Thus,  it  is  perfectly  clear  why 
the  JCS  still  validates  a  requirement 
for  120 — that  is,  96-unit  equipment — 
C-5A's,  and  why  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment still  insists  that  a  total  of  at  least 
81  aircraft  should  be  bought. 

The  second  major  area  of  criticism 
contained  in  the  report  on  military 
spending  relates  to  the  performance  ca- 
pability of  the  aircraft. 

The  report  lists  12  specification 
changes  which  were  originally  compiled 
in  a  report  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  during  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  C-5A  program. 
This  report,  appropriately  entitled  "Re- 
view of  the  C-5A  Program,"  represents 
an  authoritative  documentation  of  the 
background  of  the  C-5  program  from  its 
inception  through  June  1969,  Philip  N. 
Whittaker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  Installations  and  Logistics, 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  this  review.  In  fulfilling  his 
charter.  Secretary  Whittaker  attempted 
to  achieve  the  highest  feasible  degree  of 
objectivity  and  impartiality.  He  relied 
upon  expert  military  judgment  and  the 
considered  opinions  of  a  civilian  advis- 
ory council,  consisting  of  four  persons 
outside  the  Air  Force  having  no  previous 
involvement  with  the  C-5A,  but  possess- 
ing extensive  experience  in  aeronautical 
research  and  development. 

The  Whittaker  report,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  in  addition  to  complete 
coverage  of  the  program,  contained  spe- 
cific answers  to  allegations  that  certain 
revisions  of  detailed  specifications  by  the 
Air  Force  impacted  adversely  on  the  per- 
formance characteristic  of  the  aircraft. 
However,  the  report  on  military  spending 
dismisses  this  thorough  investigation 
with  flavored  words  rather  than  dealing 
directly  with  the  substantive  findings. 
The  report  adds  nothing  new  to  the 
prior  allegations  and  fails  even  to  present 
the  readers  with  the  substantive  sum- 
msuT  findings,  relevant  to  the  list  of  12 
specification  changes.  These  are  con- 
tained In  the  following  extract  from  the 
Whittaker  report: 

There  have  been  46  design  and  perform- 
ance changes  to  date.  None  of  these  changes 
degraded  the  mission  specification  perform- 
ance requirements,  e.g.,  payload/range,  take- 
ofr  and  landing  distance,  or  cruise  speed.  Nor 


did  these  changes  reduce  the  safety  factors 
below  those  standards  associated  with  other 
U8AF  aircraft  performing  similar  missions. 

Referring  to  these  changes  In  specifica- 
tions, an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Air 
Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board  also  con- 
cluded that: 

Thus,  no  net  change  of  performance  re- 
sults, and  It  Is  concluded  that  the  Air  Force 
has  not  granted  specification  deviations 
which  have  reduced  the  flight-performance 
requirements  of  the  C-5A  airplane. 

It  certainly  appears  that  conclusive 
statements  of  that  nature,  from  groups 
possessing  such  a  high  level  of  technical 
expertise,  should  suffice  as  adequate  ref- 
utation of  the  out  of  context  commentary 
on  C-5  performance  which  is  contained 
in  the  report  on  military  spending. 

In  respect  to  the  cost  asipects  of  the 
C-5A  program,  the  report  on  military 
spending  is  useful  in  voicing  the  concern 
over  cost  growth  within  the  program. 
However,  the  authors  of  the  report 
should  have  been  more  precise  in  their 
use  of  summary  data  comparing  the  costs 
associated  with  the  April  1965  estimates 
versus  the  October  1968  estimate.  For 
example,  the  report  on  military  spending 
lists  $293  million  as  "AFLC  investment." 
This  figure  represents  cost  estimates  for 
initial  spares  only.  The  comparable 
amount  in  the  summary  table  listing  the 
October  1968  estimate  should  have  been 
$483  million  rather  than  the  $968  million 
used  in  the  report  on  military  spending. 
Mistakes  of  tliis  magnitude,  whether  in- 
tentional or  labeled  an  oversight,  tend  to 
cast  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  other 
data. 

Likewise,  the  report  on  military  spend- 
ing devotes  considerable  space  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  increased  operating  costs  of 
the  C-5A,  when  development  and  pro- 
duction costs  are  amortized  over  a  given 
life  expectancy.  Any  computation  of  op- 
erating cost,  which  includes  amortized 
costs  of  the  system,  must  incorporate 
assimiptions  on  several  factors.  However, 
the  items  having  prime  impact  on  the 
computation  are  the  assumptions  rela- 
tive to  daily  utilization  rate  and  life  ex- 
pectancy. For  example,  the  costs  per  ton 
mile  used  In  the  report  on  military  spend- 
ing were  based  on  a  life  expectancy  of  10 
years.  Changing  the  assumed  life  ex- 
pectancy to  20  years  would  obviously 
produce  a  proportionate  reduction  In  the 
operating  costs. 

However,  the  critical  item  relative  to 
operating  costs  Is  the  fact  that  the  C-5A 
was  procured  to  satisfy  a  need  for  such 
an  aircraft  during  wartime  conditions. 
The  availability  of  this  aircraft  for  peace- 
time operations  is  merely  an  added  bene- 
fit of  the  procurement  decision.  Conse- 
quently, the  issue  of  amortizing  develop- 
ment and  production  costs  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  computation  of  operating 
costs  for  the  C-5,  unless  it  is  also  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  apply  comparable 
amortization  data  to  the  operating  costs 
of  other  weapon  systems. 

The  fourth  major  area  of  critical  com- 
mentary contained  in  the  report  on  mil- 
itary spending  is  focused  on  the  acquisi- 
tion costs  of  the  aircraft  and  the  flnan- 
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cial  problems  of  the  contractor.  To  ex- 
amine these  topics  in  the  proper  context, 
it  is  essential  to  imderstand  the  impact 
of  potential  alternatives  which  the  Con- 
gress could  employ  in  acting  upon  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  budget  request.  The  Air 
Force  has  requested  $544.4  million  In  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  C-5A  program. 
Of  this  amount,  $344.4  million  Is  re- 
quired for  prior  year  unfunded  produc- 
tion obligations.  Of  this  amount,  $296.0 
million  is  for  the  prime  contractor,  Lock- 
heed. Failure  to  app^^^riate  the  $344.4 
million  requested  for  fiscal  year  1971 
would,  in  accordance  with  the  present 
Lockheed  contract,  soon  halt  payments 
to  the  contractor.  Because  of  Lockheed's 
critical  position,  the  contractor  would  in 
all  probability  have  no  choice  but  to  stop 
production  should  these  payments  cease. 
Assuming  the  $344.4  mUUon  is  ap- 
proved, about  30  airplanes  will  have  been 
delivered  by  the  end  of  December  1970. 
Shortly  thereafter,  it  is  estimated  that 
Lockheed's  portion  of  the  $344.4  million 
will  have  been  exhausted  and  additional 
funding  will  be  required  to  continue 
production. 

This  additional  funding  is  refiected  in 
the  $200  million  in  contingency  funds, 
also  contained  in  the  budget  request  and 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  If  the 
$200  million  is  not  approved,  and  the 
program  is  terminated  after  having  re- 
ceived only  30  aircraft,  the  average  unit 
program  cost  will  be  approximately  $125 
million  per  aircraft.  This  is  the  unit 
program  cost  which  prorates  all  R.  &  D.. 
production,  initial  spares  and  direct  C-5A 
military  construction  costs  over  the  30 
aircraft.  If,  however,  a  total  of  81  air- 
craft are  produced,  the  average  unit  pro- 
gram cost  will  be  approximately  556 
million.  However,  and  this  Is  the  crucial 
point,  the  incremental  cost  of  the  51  air- 
craft that  we  could  get  from  funding  the 
total  program,  beyond  the  $344.4  million 
in  this  request,  would  be  about  $16  mil- 
lion each.  In  other  words,  after  the  $344.4 
million  owed  imder  the  contract  is  au- 
thorized, additional  fimds  of  about  $800 
million  wUl  l?e  required  for  51  additional 
aircraft.  This  results  in  an  average  cost 
of  about  $16  million  per  aircraft. 

The  $200  million  in  contingency  funds 
contained  in  this  request  represents  the 
initial  increment  of  the  estimated  S800 
million.  The  report  on  military  spending 
rightfully  expresses  concern  about  the 
Intended  use  of  this  $200  million.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  absolutely  clear  that 
the  potential  use  of  these  funds  is  ade- 
quately safeguarded  by  the  restrictive 
language  in  the  authorization  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  This  language  provides 
that  the  $200  million  will  not  be  obligated 
imtil  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  pre- 
sented an  expenditure  plan  to  the  Con- 
gress, for  approval  by  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  Additionally,  the  language  in  the 
bill  provides  strict  statutory  guidelines 
to  Insure  that  the  $200  million  will  only 
be  used  for  the  C-5A  program  and  not 
directed  to  other  Lockheed  progranos. 
The  concern  expressed  on  tills  subject 


In  the  report  on  military  spending  is  well 
taken,  and  the  Congress  and  the  Air 
Force  are  taking  adequate  steps  to  in- 
sure that  the  procurement  process  for 
military  equipment  does  not  result  in  a 
relief  program  for  the  aerospace  industry. 
Mr.  President,  having  commented  on 
what  I  believe  are  the  errors  and  false 
assumptions  of  the  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  Through  Law,  I  would 
now  like  to  discuss  the  C-5  A  itself. 

THE  AIR  rOBCE  C-5A 
A.    DESCBIPnON 

The  C-5A  is  a  high  wing,  low-to-the- 
ground  fuselage,  heavy  cargo  transport 
aircraft  in  the  765.000  pound  gross 
weight  class.  It  is  powered  by  four  large 
high-bypass  turbofan  jet  engines  and 
can  fly  at  a  normal  cruise  speed  of  mach 
0.77  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  30,000 
feet  fully  loaded.  Its  cargo  compartment 
provides  about  33,500  cubic  feet  of  usable 
space  and  a  floor  area  of  2,750  square 
feet.  The  level  cargo  area— excluding 
the  fore  and  after  integral  ramps — is 
121.1  feet  by  19  feet.  The  maximum  ceil- 
ing height  of  13.5  feet  extends  the  length 
of  tlie  fuselage,  except  for  3  feet  on 
each  side  which  tapers  down  to  a  mini- 
mum of  9.5  feet.  The  cargo  floor  is 
stressed  to  bear  300  poimds  per  square 
foot  throughout  the  levrf  area  and  400 
pounds  per  square  foot  in  the  center 
strip  to  accommodate  heavy  vehicles 
weighing  up  to  80  tons.  Large  13.5  by  19.0 
feet  openings  and  integral  ramps  fore 
and  aft  permit  drive-through  loading 
and  unloading  of  both  wheeled  and 
tracked  vehicles. 

In  point-to-point  service,  the  C-5A  is 
designed  to  carry  a  265,000  pound  pay- 
load  2,500  nautical  miles  or  a  100.000 
poimd  payload  5.800  nautical  miles. 
These  ranges  can  be  further  extended  by 
in-flight  refueling.  It  Is  also  designed  to 
land — over  50 -foot  obstacles — on  a  4,000- 
foot  runway  with  a  payload  of  100,000 
pounds  and  enough  fuel  on  board  for  a 
return  trip  of  1,000  nautical  miles. 

For  aerial  delivery,  the  C-5A  can  carry 
a  payload  of  up  to  200,000  pounds.  The 
rear  cargo  door  can  be  opened  in  flight  to 
permit  a  series  of  air  drops  of  up  to 
50,000  pounds  each. 

The  unique  landing  gear  on  the  C-5A 
has  been  specifically  designed  to  permit 
the  aircraft  to  operate  into  forward  air- 
fields. For  example,  the  gear  can  be 
swivelled  20*  to  the  right  or  left  to  per- 
mit cross  wind  landings  at  airfields  with 
a  single  runway.  The  large  number  of 
wheels — ^four  main  gear  with  six  wheels 
each  and  one  nose  gear  with  four 
wheels — for  a  total  of  28 — and  the  ability 
to  defiate  the  tires  In  flight  permit  the 
C-5A  to  land  on  lightly  paved  runways. 
The  "kneeling"  feature,  that  Is,  the  abil- 
ity to  partially  retract  the  gear,  permits 
the  cargo  floor  of  the  aircraft  to  be  low- 
ered to  truck  bed  height.  Finally,  each 
set  of  main  gear  can  be  retracted  Inde- 
pendently under  the  aircraft's  own  power 
so  that  the  tires  can  be  changed  without 
having  to  Jack  up  the  ainriane. 

In  addition  to  a  doitf>le  crew  totaling 
16  men,  the  C-6A  can  suwommodate 
about  76  passengers  In  the  rear,  upp«r 
deck  compartment.  Thus,  operating  and 


malntoutnce  crews,  as  well  as  cargo  han- 
dlers, can  be  carried  with  the  equipment 
In  a  ready-to-go  condition. 


B.    FTTEPOSE 

The  C-5A  is  primarily  designed  to  car- 
ry outsize  items  of  military  equipment — 
tanks,  self-propelled  artillery,  assault 
helicopters,  et  cetera — which  are  too 
heavy  and/or  too  large  to  be  carried  by 
any  other  tj^ie  of  aircraft,  military  or 
civilian,  available  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. In  this  respect,  the  C-5A  will  com- 
plement rather  than  compete  with  other 
elements  of  the  strategic  airlift  force, 
including  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet — 
(CRAF) .  In  concert  with  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  force,  the  C-5A  will  enable 
the  Defense  Establishment,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  to  airlift  even  a 
mechanized  or  armored  division  overseas 
complete  with  virtually  all  of  its  heavy 
equipment  in  a  ready-to-go  condition. 

The  C-5A  will  be  used  predominately 
for  deployment  and  logistics  support  air- 
lift to  the  more  rearward  areas.  How- 
ever, when  tonnage  requirements  justify 
and  the  risk  is  acceptable,  the  C-5A  may 
also  be  employed  for  iurlift  directly  to 
forward  areas.  The  aircraft  is  specifically 
designed  to  operate  in  and  out  of  forward 
airfields,  which  typically  have  short  nm- 
ways  and  austere  cargo  handling  facili- 
ties. This  capability  not  only  helps  reduce 
congestion  at  the  major  airports  in  the 
combat  theater,  and  the  need  to  unload 
and  reload  the  cargo  but  also  permits 
the  delivery  of  major  items  of  equip- 
ment closer  to  the  scene  of  action. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  C-5A  is  also  de- 
signed for  the  long  range,  accurate  de- 
livery of  large  quantities  of  supplies  and 
equipment  by  airdrop.  This  capability 
could  be  of  critical  importance  in  many 
types  of  combat  situations  where  no 
other  means  of  logistlce  support  are 
available  or  feasible. 

C.  Tm  NOD 

The  need  for  airlift  is  directly  related 
to  our  national  strategy,  which  requires 
that  we  be  prepared  to  help  defend  the 
territories  of  other  nations  with  whom 
we  have  mutual  defense  agreements,  or 
whose  defense  is  vital  to  our  own  na- 
tional seciuity  Interests.  Although  the 
commitments  and  obligations  assumed 
by  the  Nation  in  support  of  that  strategy 
are  not  directly  translatable  into  pre- 
cisely defined  and  measurable  foroe  re- 
quirements and  deployment  schedules, 
we  know  from  past  experience  that  the 
ability  to  respcmd  promptly  to  threats 
against  our  allies  or  our  national  in- 
terests can  serve  to  deter  aggression,  or 
prevent  small  conflicts  from  expanding 
into  larger  ones. 

There  are  essentially  two  major  ways 
In  which  such  a  rapid  response  capabil- 
ity can  be  provided.  The  flrst  Is  to  main- 
tain large  general  purpose  forces  sta- 
tioned aroimd  the  globe  near  all  poten- 
tial trouble  spots.  The  second  is  to  main- 
tain a  central  reserve  of  highly  ready 
forces  in  the  United  States,  supported 
by  a  lift  capability  sufficient  to  deploy 
them  promptly  to  wherever  they  might 
be  needed. 

Palling  somewhere  to  between  Is 
a   third,   partial  solutioa — preposition- 
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ini  of  major  items  of  equipment  over- 
seas, near  the  most  likely  trouble  spots 
We  have  such  stocks  of  prepositioned 
equipment  in  Western  Europe  and  in 
the  western  reaches  of  the  Pacific.  But 
this  method,  particularly  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  has  a  number  of  disad- 
vantages: equipment  requirements  are 
increased;  facilities  and  personnel  must 
be  provided  overseas  to  care  for  the 
equipment;  and,  if  the  attack  occurs 
elsewhere,  the  equipment  would  have  to 
be  moved  or  other  equipment  would  have 
to  be  provided  from  the  United  States. 
And,  of  course,  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  storage  site  could  be 
overrun  before  our  troops  arrive. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  from  what 
has  been  said  in  President  Nixon's  for- 
eign policy  report  to  the  Congress  in 
February  that  the  trend  in  the  future 
will  favor  the  second  choice:  mainte- 
nance of  a  central  reserve.  But,  it  is  also 
clear  from  what  the  President  has  said 
that  we  will  continue  to  honor  our  com- 
mitments to  our  allies  and  defend  our 
national  interests  wherever  they  may  be 
threatened.  Consequently,  the  ability  to 
deploy  our  general  purpose  forces  rapid- 
ly will  be  even  more  important  in  the 
future  than   it  has  been  in  the  past. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  tailor  our 
peacetime  general  purpose  forces  to  a 
"1»4  war"  instead  of  a  "2V4  war"  con- 
tingency, will  not  significantly  alter  our 
rapid  deployment  requirements.  We  have 
never  had  enough  airlift  or  seallft  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  early  movement  re- 
quirements of  even  one  major  war,  for 
example,  in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  our  allies  against  non-Chinese 
threats  in  Asia  and  contend  with  a  mili- 
tary contingency  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Furthermore,  the  new  strategy  requires 
us  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  a  major 
war  in  either  Europe  of  Asia.  This  means, 
in  particular,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
move  large  forces  rapidly  between  E^irope 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  rapid  response  lift  capa- 
bility available  to  the  United  States  to- 
day consists  al  several  hundred  transport 
aircraft  operated  by  the  Military  Airlift 
Command — MAC — plus  several  hundred 
commercial  airliners  which  can  be  made 
available  in  an  emergency  through  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet—CRAP— pro- 
gram. 

The  bulk  of  the  long-range  MAC  ca- 
pacity Is  presently  provided  by  a  force  of 
14  C-14I  squadrans.  with  a  total  of  234 
operational  aircraft.  This  fleet  can  carry 
2.100  tons  per  day  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  on  a  sustained  basis.  While  the 
C-141  cannot  accommodate  many  impor- 
tant types  of  wheeled  and  tracked  ve- 
hicles in  a  combat  ready  condition,  it  can 
carry  the  lighter  and  amaller  Items  of 
equipment  as  well  as  btdk  cargo  and 
passengers. 

The  CRAF,  which  by  1972  should  num- 
ber some  325  large  commercial  airliners, 
including  the  new  Boeing  747  jumbo  jets, 
would  be  able  to  carry  5,500  tons  of  tnxve 
and  cargo  per  day  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  on  a  sustained  basis.  But  eves 
the  largest  of  the  CRAF  aircraft— for  ex- 
ample, the  747 — would  not  be  able  to 


carry  the  bulkier  items  of  ground  force 
equipment  because  of  the  limited  dimen- 
sions of  their  cabin  doors  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  cabins  themselves.  The  747,  for 
example,  has  a  cargo  door  opening  12 
feet  wide.  However,  only  8.7  feet  of  this 
width  has  a  clearance  of  as  much  as  8.1 
feet.  The  C-5A  has  two  openings  each  19 
feet  wide  and  13.5  feet  high.  Further- 
more, most  CRAF  aircraft  require  long, 
well  paved,  heavy  nmways.  and  special- 
ized ground  handling  equipment,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  operate  into  forward 
airfields.  The  main  cargo  deck  of  the  747, 
for  example,  is  more  than  16  feet  above 
the  ground.  Accordingly,  these  aircraft 
would  be  restricted  to  the  carriage  of 
passengers,  bulk  supplies,  and  the  smaller 
equipment  items,  to  and  from  major  air- 
fields. 

Notwithstanding  the  impressive  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  C-141  fleet  and  CRAF, 
they  still  cannot  deliver  an  Army  division 
overseas  complete  with  all  of  its  major 
equipment.  As  shown  in  the  following 
table,  only  the  C-5A  can  do  that. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  EQUIPMENT  BY  WEIGHT  IN  EACH  TYPE 
ARMY  DIVISION  (DIVISION  BASE  PLUS  MANEUVER 
BATTALIONS)  THAT  IS  AIR  TRANSPORTABLE  BY  TYPE 
OF  AIRCRAFT 


Typ*  ilrcian 

Type  divbioa 

C-5 

C-141 

7471 

707/00  8 

Armored.. 

MMhiniisd 

Inf»ntiy_ 

Airborn* 

100 
100 
100 

too 

100 

S2 
S9 
74 
97 
93 

34 

37 
60 
89 
11 

4 

4 

6 

25 

Airmobile" 

28 

>  Flfures  for  th«  DC-10  or  L-IOII  would  bt  roughly  com- 
parabw. 

>  Figures  do  not  include  6  Mohawk  OV-1  aircralL 

Although  the  C-141  and  the  747  can 
carry  a  large  portion  of  the  equipment 
required  for  an  airborne  or  airmobile 
division,  they  cannot  do  so  in  the  case  of 
the  other  types  of  divisions.  And.  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  items 
which  these  aircraft  cannot  carry,  but 
which  the  C-5  A  can.  provide  a  major 
part  of  the  combat  power  of  these  other 
types  of  divisions.  This  point  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  table. 


SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS  OF  EQUIPMENT  WHICH  ONLY  THE  C-SA  CAN  CARRY 


Total  number  of  each  item  per  divisio* 


ttani 


Armored      Medianized 


Infantry 


Airborne 


Airmobile 


Howitzer,  self  propelled,  8"  26.5  tons 

Howitier,  self  propelled,  155  mm.,  22.2  toot. 

Tank,  combat,  105  mm.,  48.5  tons , 

Tank,  combat  76  mm.,  22.3  tons , 

Combat  enginaer  vehicle,  54  Ions 

Tank  recovery  vehicle: 

24.2  tons 

M.8»0Bl_ 

UHIO  helicopter,  2.1  tons 

CH47A  helicopter,  7.9  tons 


12 

12 

S4 

54 

324 

216 

27 

27 

• 

t 

43 

a 

37 

27 

10 

10 

S4 

27 

4 

IS 
10 

as 


3S 


176 
48 


I  All  loonaie  Hgures  are  in  short  tons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  the  C-5A 
can  carry  the  UH-ID  and  CH-47A  hell- 
copters,  which  are  the  ba<±bone  of  the 
airmobile  division  even  though  they  rep- 
resent only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
weigrht  of  the  division's  equipment. 

Thus,  It  is  clear  that  the  full  value  of 
the  C-141  fleet  and  CRAF  in  the  over- 
seas movement  of  major  ground  forces 
units  cannot  be  realized  without  at  least 
a  certain  mlnlm^im  nimiber  of  C-SA's 
in  the  airlift  forces. 

Calculations  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  C-SA's  required  to 
balance  properly  the  capacities  provided 
by  the  C-141  fleet  and  CRAP.  For  this 
purpoae.  It  was  assumed  that  about  75 
percent  of  the  CRAF  cargo  and  convert- 
ible-to-cargo afa-craft  would  be  avail- 
able for  overseas  deirioyments — about 
160  aircraft  in  1972— in  additicm  to  the 
234  C-141'8.  On  that  basis,  about  95  C- 
5A's  would  be  required  to  balance  the 
cmTacities  provided  by  the  C-141  fleet 
and  CRAF  in  deploying  armored  divi- 
sions, and  about  84  C-5A's  would  be  re- 
quired in  deplo3ring  mechanized  divi- 
slcms.  Putting  it  another  way.  with  a 
force  d  about  95  C-5A's,  plus  the  160 
CRAF  aircraft  and  the  234  C-141'8.  an 
armored  division  could  be  airlifted  to 
Europe,  complete  with  virtually  all  of  Its 
heavy  equipment,  every  7V&  days. 

This  was  one  ol  the  parameters  used 
In  arriving  at  the  six  squadron  pro- 
gram— 96  aircraft  In  operational  units — 


originally  proposed  for  the  C-5A.  With 
a  total  buy  of  81  aircraft^-the  presently 
authorized  number — only  about  70  would 
be  available  for  the  operatlcuial  units. 
Consequaitly,  more  than  7^  days  would 
be  required  to  deploy  an  armored  divi- 
sion to  Europe  since  the  rate  of  deploy- 
ment would  have  to  be  paced  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  C-5A  force.  But  even  so,  we 
would  still  have  a  very  significant  rapid 
response  capability,  particularly  for  the 
deployment  of  the  lighter  types  of  divi- 
sions— Infantry,  airborne,  and  airmobile. 
The  70  C-5A'8  could  carry  about  2,800 
tons  per  day  to  Europe  on  a  sustained 
basis,  considerably  more  than  the  C-141 
fleet. 

Another  even  more  significant  param- 
eter used  in  sizing  the  C-5A  fleet  was 
our  NATO  commitment.  As  matters  now 
stand,  even  with  several  U.S.  divisibns 
and  additional  prepositioned  equlinnent 
in  Eurcq>e,  we  still  need  a  very  substan- 
tial airlift  capacity  to  just  come  near 
matching  the  Warsaw  Pact  mobilization 
capiAllity,  particularly  during  the  very 
critical  period  M+15  to  M+30  days.  The 
originally  proposed  C-5A  buy  of  120  air- 
craft would  have  provided  the  capability 
to  substantiidly  balance  the  US.-NATO 
force  buildup  rate  with  that  of  the  War- 
saw Pact.  Tbe  current  proposal  of  81 
production  aircraft  leaves  us  with  some 
deficit  but  with  a  substantial  gain  over 
the  situation  without  any  C-5A's.  Re- 
ductions below  81  would  seriously  erode 
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our  continued  ability  to  underwrite  de- 
terrence In  Central  Europe. 

For  example.  If  we  were  to  reinforce 
our  NATO  allies  In  an  initial  defense  of 
Western  Europe  with  an  additional  force 
of  300.000  men,  105,000  tons  of  bulk  cargo 
and  66,000  tons  of  outsize  cargo.  97 
C-5A's  would  be  required  to  close  the 
force  in  a  balanced  manner.  The  deploy- 
ment would  take  20  days. 

With  fewer  C-5A's  than  the  nimiber 
needed  for  balance,  the  outsize  cargo 
would  be  delayed  with  a  corresponding 
delay  in  attaining  effectiveness  of  the 
combat  units.  In  the  above  example,  re- 
ducing the  nimiber  of  C-5A's  to  only  70 
UJ:.  aircraft — 81  production — would  in- 
crease the  time  to  complete  the  delivery 
of  the  outsize  cargo  to  28  days  and  would 
not  allow  us  to  fully  exploit  the  utility  of 
our  existing  airlift  resources;  that  Is, 
CRAF  and  C-141's. 

Any  further  reduction  in  the  number 
of  C-5A's  available  would  obviously 
erode  if  not  destroy  olu-  deterrent  post- 
ure. For  example:  48  C-5A's  would  take 
41  days;  28  C-5A's  would  take  69  days, 
and  16  C-5A's  would  take  121  days.  Clear- 
ly, these  long  deployment  times  would 
not  establish  any  meanin«ftil  remote 
presence  and  would  not  underwrite  our 
deterrence. 

The  natm«  and  magnitude  of  future 
military  contingencies  is,  of  course,  not 
within  our  power  to  control.  The  United 
States,  however,  has  adopted  a  goieral 
strategy  of  deterrence — of  conventional 
as  well  as  nuclear  attack — and  we  seek 
to  provide  forces  to  underwrite  this 
strategy.  The  deplojrment  described 
abo\e  is  typical  of  the  deployments  which 
are  considered  necessary  to  achieve  this 
deterrence  In  NATO. 

Another  factor  taken  into  accoimt  In 
establishing  the  preferred  composition  of 
our  airlift  fleet  as  a  whole  was  the  favor- 
able operating  efficiency  of  the  C-5A. 
With  a  ton  mile  per  day  capacity  about 
foTU-  times  greater  than  the  C-141,  Its 
annual  operating  cost  Is  only  about  80 
percent  greater.  In  other  words,  the  op- 
erating cost  of  the  C-5A  on  a  comparable 
capacity  basis  would  be  approximately 
half  that  of  the  C-141.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  C-141  program  was  cut 
bade  from  the  originally  planned  20 
squadrons  to  the  current  level  of  14 
squadrons,  once  it  was  decided  to  produce 
and  deploy  the  C-5A.  In  fact,  if  a  further 
increase  in  the  strategic  airlift  duxMdty 
is  desired,  over  and  above  the  level  now 
planned,  the  C-5A  would  still  be  the  best 
buy  even  at  current  prices. 

Moreover,  the  present  Air  Force  fleet 
of  outsize  cargo  aircraft,  the  C-124's  and 
a  few  C-133's.  is  old  and  costly  to  operate 
and  maintain.  The  C-124's  have  already 
been  phased  out  of  the  active  force  Into 
the  reserves  and  the  C-133's  will  be 
phased  out  during  the  next  few  years. 
And,  as  noted  earlier,  the  C-141  fleet 
cannot  carry  the  larger  items  of  ground 
force  equipment.  Thus,  there  is  really 
no  other  practical  alternative  to  the 
procurement  of  at  least  81  C-5A'8  if  this 
Nation  is  to  have  ttie  ability  to  nyildly 
deploy  its  general  purpose  forces  over- 
seas when  required. 


D.  TXCHMICAL  STATUS 

The  C-5A  was  originally  envisioned 
as  a  state-of-the-art  aircraft,  ideally 
suited  to  the  total  package  procurement 
approach.  In  fact,  the  successful  bidder. 
Lockheed,  referred  to  it  as  a  "scaled-up" 
version  of  the  C-141.  No  particular  prob- 
lems were  anticipated  In  either  its  de- 
velopment or  production. 

Subsequent  events  have  shown  these 
assessments  to  be  overly  optimistic. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  C-5A  develop- 
ment did  not  require  a  major  break- 
through in  aircraft  technology,  it  did  re- 
quire an  extremely  refined  design  to 
achieve  the  high  performance  goals  pro- 
vided in  the  contract.  The  additional  ef- 
fort required  to  perfect  the  design  was 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  subse- 
quent delays  and  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  cost  overruns.  Engineering  man- 
hours  alone  turned  out  to  be  double  the 
number  originally  estimated  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

For  example,  to  meet  the  highly  de- 
manding short  takeoff  and  landing  goal, 
Lockheed  had  to  add  about  600  square 
feet  to  the  area  of  the  wing.  This  change 
{Increased  the  weight  of  the  aircraft, 
thereby  necessitating  a  redesign  of  the 
airframe.  The  redesign  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing weight  but  unfortunately  hi- 
creased  the  drag  to  the  point  where  the 
range/payload  goal  could  not  be  met.  To 
cope  with  this  cwnbined  weight/drag 
problem,  Lockheed  undertook  a  further, 
more  comprehensive,  redesign  of  the  air- 
frame. Additionally,  Lockheed  espanded 
their  use  of  lightweight  materials,  such 
as  beryllium  and  titanium,  and  advanced 
manufacturing  techniques,  such  as 
honeycomb  construction  and  chemical 
milling. 

These  changes  not  only  increased  the 
cost  of  development,  but  even  more  im- 
portant, they  also  increased  the  cost  of 
production.  The  late  release  of  engineer- 
ing drawings  caused  a  great  deal  of  over- 
time work  and  out-of-statlon  installa- 
tion, both  in  the  prime  amtractor  and 
subcontractor  plants.  The  advanced 
manufacturing  methods  not  only  created 
a  requirement  for  new  production  equip- 
ment and  tooling  and  the  extensive  re- 
training of  production  workers,  but  also 
increased  production  man-hours,  scrap, 
and  rework. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  these  pcx>blems, 
first  fll^t  was  adileved  in  the  month 
scheduled,  and  the  empty  weight  of  the 
aircraft  was  within  1  percent  of  the  con- 
tracted weight  of  about  320.000  pounds. 
This  Is  a  remarkably  small  increase  when 
compared  with  the  6  txj  8  percent  weight 
growth  raoperienoed  with  other  cargo 
aircraft. 

The  C-5A  is  now  in  flight  test  and  pro- 
duction. As  of  eariy  June  1970,  15  air- 
craft were  flying.  Bght  were  being  used 
In  the  flight  test  program  by  the  con- 
tractor and  the  Air  Force,  six  in  the 
MAC  Tralnhsg  Wing  and  one  had  been 
ddlvered  to  the  operational  wing  at 
Charteeton  Air  Ftiree  Base.  S.C.  The  15 
aircraft  had  already  accumulated  more 
than  4.200  flying  hours,  of  which  more 
than  900  were  flown  by  MAC.  BCAC  pflots 
report  that  the  aircraft  handles  very 
well,  particularly  in  landing. 


On  the  basis  of  the  test  results  to  date, 
the  Air  Force  has  concluded  that  the 
aircraft  essentially  meet£  all  of  its  per- 
formance goals — q?eed.  range,  altitude, 
load  carrying  capacity  and  short  take- 
off and  landing  ci4>abilltles.  However. 
s(«ne  technical  problems  still  remain  to 
be  resolved.  These  fall  under  three  main 
headings— landing  gear,  avionics,  and 
the  wtng  structure. 

The  difficulties  being  encountered  with 
the  landing  gear  are  those  normally  ex- 
perienced in  any  development  program 
whldi  pushes  the  state  of  the  art  As 
iu>ted  earUer,  the  C-5A  landing  gear 
marks  a  major  advance.  Because  of  all  of 
the  tasks  it  is  required  to  perform,  it  Is 
understandably  more  complex  than  the 
gear  used  on  other  transport  aircraft. 
Even  so,  the  basic  design  has  proved  to 
be  sound.  The  difficulties  encountered  are 
all  of  a  type  which  can  be  corrected  in 
time. 

About  75  percent  of  the  avionics  in- 
stalled in  the  C-5A  Is  of  a  new  design. 
Consequently,  It  is  not  surprising  to  en- 
coimter  development  problems  in  this 
area  as  well.  Because  of  the  dqnanding 
tasks  laid  on  the  C-5A  design— naviga- 
ting to  forward  airfields  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  with  little  or  no  help  from  the 
groimd.  air  drow>ing  large  amoimts  of 
SLippiles  and  equipment  in  formation 
without  the  help  of  ground  beacons,  and 
so  forth — ^It  is  equlMjed  with  a  variety 
of  avionic  subsystems.  The  Integration  of 
these  subsystems  into  a  properly  func- 
tioning whole  has  been  the  most  impor- 
tant source  of  the  problems  encountered. 
While  an  extensive  development  and  test- 
ing program  is  still  ahead  of  us,  the  tech- 
nical experts  see  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  achievement  of  the  specifica- 
tion requirements. 

Potentially,  the  most  serious  technical 
problem  encoimtered  to  date  concerns 
the  structural  integrity  of  the  wings.  In 
July  1969,  the  full  scale  static  test  ar- 
ticle developed  a  large  crack  in  the  wing 
structure.  The  cause  of  the  crack  was 
soon  traced  to  a  local  stress  concentra- 
tion and  a  fix  in  the  form  of  1 1  reinforce- 
ment fittings  for  each  wing  was  designed. 
These  flttings  are  to  be  fastened  to  the 
main  joints  of  the  wing.  11  for  each  side, 
for  a  total  of  22  flttings. 

In  January  1970,  however,  small  cracks 
were  found  in  both  the  left  and  right 
wtogs  of  aircraft  No.  3,  which  was  then 
being  prepared  for  the  installation  of  tiie 
reinforoement  flttings.  This  particular 
aircraft  had  been  used  in  the  flight  test 
program  and  had  accumulated  293  flying 
hours.  More  important,  in  the  course  of 
the  specialized  test  prognun  it  had  been 
sidjjected  to  loads  and  stresses  sidaeCan- 
tially  greater  than  would  be  encountered 
in  normal  operatkms. 

A  careful  analysis  ct  the  problem  by 
both  contractor  and  Air  Force  engineers 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eradts  In 
the  aireraft  No.  3  and  the  crack  In  the 
static  test  were  similar  in  nature  and  ori- 
gin, and  that  the  fbc  devised  for  the  latter 
would  also  CMTeot  the  problem  encoun- 
tered in  the  former.  Aooordingly.  fixes 
aite  now  being  tastalled  in  the  alremft 
already  produced,  and  ^ese  same  flsns 
wfll  be  Insta&ed  In  the  production  line 
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beginning  with  the  14th  production  air- 
craft. The  15th  production  of  aircraft 
was  delivered  to  the  first  MAC  opera- 
tional sQuadron  on  June  6,  1970. 

Meanwhile,  the  test  program  is  being 
monitored  very  closely.  The  present  full 
scale  static  test  article,  with  the  wing 
fixes  incorporated,  has  been  testedto 
120  percent  of  the  design  load  limit.  The 
normal  load  limit  expected  in  the  actual 
operation  of  the  aircraft  is  100  percent, 
but  testing  to  150  percent  of  the  de- 
sign limit  is  necessary— and  is  normal 
practice— to  provide  a  factor  of  safety 
against  unusual  and  unforeseen  loads 
and  stresses.  Further  testing  will  con- 
tinue not  only  with  the  static  test 
article,  but  also  with  the  full  scale  fa- 
tigue test  article  and  the  flight  test  air- 
craft. If  the  test  results  indicate  that 
additional  measures  are  needed  to  al- 
leviate excessive  stresses  on  the  wing 
and  prolong  its  useful  life,  several  tech- 
niques are  available.  For  example,  a  load 
distribution  control  system  could  be  in- 
stalled This  system  would  automatically 
acUvate  the  ailerons  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shift  the  center  of  lift  inboard,  thereby 
maintaining  the  desired  lift  with  less 
bending  of  the  wing  and.  therefore,  less 
stress  on  the  wing  structure.  Similar 
devices  have  been  studied  by  the  Air 
Force  for  many  years,  and  are  installed 
in  several  aircraft. 

Although  the  C-5A  wings  are  highly 
stressed  and  require  great  care  in  their 
manufacture  and  assembly,  tlie  damage 
tolerant  design  concept  makes  the  dan- 
ger of  a  structural  failure  in  flight  quite 
remote.  The  stotic  and  fatigue  tests 
will  lead  the  operational  fleet  by  many 
months  in  terms  of  equivalent  flying 
hours.  Consequently,  there  will  be  ample 
warning  of  any  further  difflculties  which 
might  endanger  the  structural  integrity 
of  the  aircraft,  and  siifflclent  time  for 
corrective  action. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  special  ad  hoc 
committee  of  the  Air  Force  Scientific 
Advisory  Board  was  appointed  to  study 
the  C-5A  wing  structure.  Later,  the  scope 
of  these  investigations  was  exptinded  to 
include  a  review  of  the  avionics  and  the 
landing  gear  as  well  as  the  performance 
of  the  aircraft. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  re- 
ceived the  results  of  these  analyses  in 
mid-June  1970.  In  the  performance 
category,  the  study  committee  reiwrted 
that — 

Tb»  flight  performance  of  the  C-5A  meets 
the  guanxLtees  at  tbe  contract  wltbln  the 
accuracy  UmlUUona  at  good  flight-test 
measurements. 

Likewise,  the  gear  was  Judged  to  be  of 
sound  design  and  construction.  The  sub- 
committee on  avicKiics  reported  that 
there  is  a  "good  pro^iiect  that  a  versatile 
and  comprehensive  navigation,  flight 
control,  and  landing  capability  will  be 
achieved."  The  subcommitt«  investigat- 
ing the  wing  structure  f^t  that  a  use- 
ful compromise  between  aircra/t  usage 
aad  aircraft  longevity  could  be  attained. 
Such  a  compromise  would  require  some 
ooDStnints  on  the  peacetime  usage  of 
the  aircraft,  so  as  to  insure  that  all 
facets  <A  the  wartiniA  mission  can  be 
completely  and  effectively  executed. 


K.     THX     PaOPOBKO    ntOOBAlC 

Inasmuch  as  the  history  of  the  C-5A 
program  through  June  1969  has  already 
been  described  in  great  detail  in  the 
"Air  Force  Review  of  the  C-5A  Pro- 
gram." dated  July  24.  1969.  this  paper 
will  deal  mainly  with  the  program 
changes  which  have  taken  i^ace  subse- 
quently. 

At  the  time  that  review  was  made,  the 
officially  approved  C-5A  program  was 
still  six  squadrons  with  a  total  of  96  op- 
erational aircraft.  Tb  equip  these 
squadrons  and  provide  for  flight  test, 
training,  support  and  attrition  replace- 
ment, the  total  approved  buy  was  set  at 
120  aircraft,  including  5  for  R.D.T.  &  K 

The  initial  buy.  however,  was  limited 
to  53  production  Eiircraft  plus  the  5  for 
R.D.T.  &  E.,  for  a  total  of  58.  This  quan- 
tity was  designated  as  "Run  A"  in  the 
contract  with  Lockheed.  Two  additional 
quantities  were  also  specified  in  the  con- 
tract as  procurement  options — 57  air- 
craft as  "Run  B"  and  85  ah-craft  as 
"Run  C".  The  expiration  date  of  the 
"Run  B"  option  was  January  31,  1969. 

By  late  1968,  it  had  become  clear  that 
the  cost  of  the  C-5A  program  would  sub- 
stantially exceed  the  original  estimate. 
The  total  program  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  120  aircraft  was  estimated  at 
about  $3,370  million  at  the  time  the  con- 
tracts were  signed  with  Lockheed  and 
General  Electric  in  October  1965 — ex- 
cluding spare  engines  amd  including  only 
$283  million  for  initial  aircraft  spares. 
By  October  1968,  the  estimate  had  risen 
to  $4,831  million— including  spare  en- 
gines and  $483  mQllon  for  initial  aircraft 
spares. 

In  view  of  this  substantltil  Increase  in 
cost.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  de- 
cided to  exercise  the  "Run  B"  option  be- 
fore it  expired,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
the  Government's  liability  would  be  lim- 
ited to  $48.8  million  for  long  leadtime 
items,  plus  a  contingent  liability  in  the 
event  of  terminatlOTi.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriation.  23  additional  air- 
craft were  authorized,  bringing  the  cu- 
mulative total  to  81  aircraft  authorized, 
sufficient  to  equip  and  support  a  full 
four-squadron  force.  Separate  decisions 
were  to  be  made  later  on  the  equii^ing 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  squadrons. 

In  late  1969,  during  the  course  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budget  review,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  decided  to  hold  the 
C-5A  force  at  four  squadrons  and  the 
total  buy  at  81  aircraft.  He  did  so  be- 
cause of  the  tight  budgetary  constraints, 
the  rising  costs  of  the  C-5A  and  the 
overall  reappraisal  of  defense  require- 
ments. The  total  program  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  81  aircraft,  assum- 
ing the  Air  Force's  interpretation  of  the 
contract  with  Lockheed  prevailed  on  all 
disputed  points,  was  estimated  at  about 
$3,827  million — including  a  small 
amount  for  mihtary  construction 
xmiquely  rdated  to  the  C-6A.  Since  the 
Congress  had  already  provided  about 
$3,404  million  for  the  C-5A  through  fis- 
cal jrear  1970.  the  balance  of  $423.6  mil- 
lion was  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  request. 

However,  it  was  recognised  at  the  time 
the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  was  prepared 
that   some   serious    problems   still    re- 


mained to  be  resolved  in  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram. These  included  the  structural 
problem  with  the  wing,  the  difflculties 
with  the  avionics,  the  dispute  with  Lock- 
heed on  the  repricing  formula  and  other 
contractual  details,  and  the  inability  of 
Lockheed  to  meet  the  current  deUvery 
schedule.  To  deal  with  these  contractual 
imcertainties.  a  contingency  fund  of  $200 
million  was  also  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget  request,  bringing  the 
total  for  the  C-5A  program  to  $623.6 
million. 

In  May  1970  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  informed  the  Congress  that  even 
if  the  Government's  interpretation  of  the 
Lockheed  contract  prevails  the  81  air- 
craft program  will  cost  about  $4.0  billion. 
This  figure  reflects  additional  cost  anal- 
ysis to  further  refine  the  estimates  pre- 
pared for  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget. 

But  regardless  of  what  the  total  cost 
to  the  Government  may  turn  out  to  be 
when  the  contractual  dispute  is  finally 
resolved,  it  is  now  clear  that  without 
the  availability  of  the  $200  million  re- 
quested for  contingencies.  Lockheed  will 
not  be  able  to  finance  the  C-5A  program 
beyond  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 
The  Government  would  then  have  to  ter- 
minate the  contract  under  very  uncer- 
tain conditions,  without  knowing  what 
it  would  get  for  its  very  large  investment 
in  the  C-5A  program.  The  Air  Force  has 
no  stake  in  the  contractor's  present  cor- 
porate structure  or  management.  The 
Air  Force's  only  concern  is  in  maintain- 
ing an  entity  in  existence  which  has  the 
means  to  produce  the  goods  for  which  it 
has  contracted.  Accordingly,  it  appears 
prudent  to  take  those  actions  which  are 
the  minimum  essential  to  insure  an  or- 
derly continuation  of  the  program. 

In  any  event,  contingency  funds  would 
not  be  expended  until  the  Congress  has 
been  fully  advised  of  the  plan  for  their 
expenditure.  Furthermore,  expenditure 
of  these  fxmds  would  be  controlled  smd 
managed  by  the  Air  Force  to  pay  allow- 
able expenses  incurred  by  the  prime  con- 
tratcor  In  direct  association  with  the 
C-5A  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  recent- 
ly decided  to  accept  the  Lockheed  request 
to  reduce  the  production  rate  to  two 
aircraft  per  month.  Under  the  revised 
schedule  the  81  aircraft  would  be  de- 
livered in  early  1973. 

The  Air  Force's  own  best  estimate  of 
the  final  cost  to  produce  these  81  aircraft, 
including  Initial  spares,  aerospace  ground 
equipment,  and  so  forth,  based  on  the  re- 
vised production  schedule,  is  $4.6  billion. 
It  is  not  yet  clear  how  much  of  this  will 
be  funded  by  the  Government.  Including 
the  $200  million  contingency,  some  $4 
billion  will  have  been  funded  through 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Although  much  higher  in  cost  than  ini- 
tially planned,  the  C-5A  provides  the 
major  link  between  strategic  airlift  re- 
quirements and  the  capability  to  fulfill 
ti^ose  requirements.  Considering  Its 
uhiqne  capabilities  and  overall  operat- 
ing efficiency,  the  C-5A  is  still  a  good 
investmMit. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Robert  Seamans.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  asked  the  TJS. 
Air  Force's  Scientific  Advisory  Board  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  C-5  and 
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report  back  to  the  Air  Force  its  findings. 
This  ad  hoc  committee  was  chaired  by 
Dr.  Raymond  Bisplinghoff.  This  report 
covers  wMnpletely  all  of  the  reported 
weaknesses  of  the  airplane  and  points  out 
how  they  can  be  overcome. 

I  have  personally  visited  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  and  spoken  with  the  Air 
Force  test  crew  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  airplane  and  what  problems  they  had 
discovered.  They,  like  anyone  who  has 
fiown  the  airplane.  Including  myself,  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  it.  In  fact,  testing 
has  proceeded  so  well  that  the  program  is 
ahead  of  schedule.  There  is  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  must  be  done  to  alleviate 
the  wing  problem  which,  frankly,  is  one 
of  stiffness  just  inboard  the  aileron;  but 
instead  of  condemning  this,  the  manu- 
facturer should  be  praised  for  having 
built  a  wing  of  this  strength.  I  believe 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  relatively 
short  report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  I 
mentioned  earlier,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Report  of  thi  USAF  Scientific  Advisort 

Board  Ad  Hoc  Committix  on  thk  (3-6 A 

This  report  discusses  the  limitations  of 
a  major  strategic  support  system.  Reproduc- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part  U  prohibited  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  the  Ofllce  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  report  of  a  technical  commit- 
tee. Financial  and  contractual  arrangements 
Involving  the  Lockheed  Company,  its  vendors 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  were  neither 
Investigated  nor  discussed. 

On  11  February  1970,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  asked 
the  USAF  SclenUflc  Advisory  Board  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  C--5A  wing  structure 
(Annex  A).  The  SAB  Steering  Committee 
approved  the  task  and  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
was  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Raymond  L.  BlspUnghoff.  The  Committee 
met  Initially  at  the  Lockheed-Georgia  Com- 
pany on  21-22  February  1970. 

On  23  February  1970,  Dr.  Bisplinghoff  and 
Colonel  Stelner  orally  reported  the  Com- 
mittee's preliminary  findings  to  Mr.  Grant 
Hansen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Research  and  Development.  During  the 
discussion  Mr.  Hansen  reported  that  Secre- 
tary Seamans  would  like  Dr.  BlspUnghoff  to 
expand  the  scope  of  study  to  Include  a  review 
of  the  C-5A  avionics  and  performance.  Dr. 
BlspUnghoff  agreed  and  a  C-5A  Committee 
was  structured  into  three  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittees on  C-SA  avionics,  performance  and 
wing  structure,  chaired  by  Mr.  David  McCoU, 
Mr  Waldemar  Breuhaus,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Hardrath,  respectively. 

On  4  May  1970,  Dr.  BlspUnghoff  and  the 
three  Sub-committee  chairmen  gave  an  oral 
Interim  report  to  the  Secretary.  During  the 
discussion  that  followed  this  briefing.  Dr. 
Seamans  asked  the  SAB  to  form  an  addi- 
tional subcommittee  to  review  the  C-6A 
IftniUng  gear.  Dr.  BlspUnghoff  agreed  to  do 
ao  and  appointed  Dr.  Eldon  E.  Kordes  as 

During  this  exercise.  Dr.  BlspUnghoff  re- 
tained his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  C-5A 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  served  as  ex-oOdo 
menxber  of  each  of  the  four  Subcommittees. 

The  Subcommittee  chairmen  and  members 
and  their  affiaiatlons  are  listed  m  the  pre- 
Umlnarles  section  of  this  report.  Tssk  state- 
ments for  each  Subcommittee  are  Included 
as  Annex  B.  A  chronological  list  of  activities 
of  the  Committee  is  Included  as  Annex  C. 
Performance  summary 
n.  snxKAST  or  SDBCOKicRm  exports 

The  members  of  the  Performance  Sub- 
committee met  at  the  Lockheed  Georgia 
Company  on  14  and  16  March  1970.  During 
this  meeting  a  final  Subcommittee  Task 
Statement  was  formulated  and  adopted.  The 
Subcommittee  was  briefed  by  technical  rep- 
resentatives of  Lockheed  Georgia.  General 
Electric,  the  C-5A  STO,  and  the  Air  Force 
Flight  Test  Centw  relative  to  the  measured 
flight  performance  of  the  O-SA.  Documenta- 
tion describing  the  performance  characteris- 
tics was  also  received,  and  discussions  were 
held  between  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  technical  representatives  of  the 
aforementioned  organizations. 
On  the  basis  of  the  data  received,  it  appears 


that  the  flight  performance  of  the  C-CA 
meets  the  guarantees  of  the  contract  within 
the  accuracy  limitations  of  good  flight-test 
measurements.  There  are  slight  deficiencies 
of  range  when  all  other  specified  quantities 
of  the  various  guaranteed  missions  are  met, 
but  these  deficiencies  Ue  within  the  uncer- 
tainty band  of  filght-test  measurements. 
These  conclusions  apply  at  the  c\irrent 
weight  of  the  airplane.  If  the  empty  weight 
of  the  airplane  should  be  Increased  there  wUl 
be  an  inevitable  degradation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  airplane.  The  decrease  of  range 
with  weight  Increase  Is  aw>roxlmately  25 
nautical  miles  per  1000  pounds  of  Operating 
Weight  Empty.  Likewise,  should  the  aero- 
dynamic configuration  of  the  airplane  be 
modified,  the  range  wlU  change  approxi- 
mately 25  nautical  miles  for  each  count  of 
drag  change  ( .iCn  =  .0001 ) . 

The  Subcommittee  received  Information 
describing  change  actions  which  have  applied 
to  the  C-5A  contract  and  concludes  that 
these  change  actions  have  not  reduced  the 
filght-performance  requirements  which  Ixwk- 
heed  has  been  required  to  meet. 

Landing  gear  summary 
In  the  process  of  evaluating  the  status  of 
the  C-6A  landing  gear  systems,  the  two-day 
review  held  at  the  Lockheed  Georgia  Com- 
pany was  divided  into  the  general  areas  of 
design  and  testing,  materials  and  processes, 
electronic  subsystems,  operation,  malfunc- 
tion, and  assessment  of  engineering  changes. 
During  the  review,  a  tour  of  the  airplane 
was  made  by  the  Subcommittee  members  to 
observe  firsthand  the  operation  of  the  land- 
ing gear  system.  Demonstrations  were  con- 
ducted on  gear  retraction  and  extension  and 
on  the  kneeling  operation.  Examples  of  air- 
craft towing  were  also  observed. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Subcommittee 
that  the  design  of  the  landing  gear  system 
Is  based  on  good  engineering  principles 
backed  by  adequate  tests  and  is  baslcaUy 
sound.  The  design  has  included  backup  or 
alteimate  component  provisions  for  emer- 
gency operation  of  the  gear.  The  system  has 
suffered  from  development  problems,  but 
these  problems  are  not  likely  to  cause  a 
major  accident  if  proper  emergency  proce- 
dures are  followed. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  have  occurred 
with  the  landing  gear  can  be  directly  related 
to  the  large  niunber  of  components  reqxiired 
to  meet  all  the  landing  and  ground-handling 
requirements  of  the  aircraft.  It  is  essential 
that  correct  procedures  be  established,  docu- 
mented, and  made  available  to  train  crews 
in  proper  procedures. 

The  Subcommittee  also  recommends  that, 
from  time  to  time,  an  aircraft  with  all  pro- 
duction changes  incorporated  be  assigned  for 
a  program  of  landing  gear  system,  testing  and 
evaluations  to  Insure  satisfactory  operation 
iiTi<iAr  service  use  conditions. 

AvIOHics  summary 
The  Subcommittee  brieves  that,  with  a 
reasonable  amoout  of  eddltkMial  work,  the 
majority  of  the  Air  Force's  iMeds  can  be  met 
and,  given  a  sound  improvement  program, 
there  Is  a  good  prospect  that  a  versatile  and 
oomprehensive  navigation,  flight  control  and 
landing  capabiUty  will  be  achieved. 

It  Is  clear  that  all  specified  electronic  func- 
tions will  not  be  available  in  fleet  aircraft 
for  a  oonslderabls  time  to  come.  Socne  teat 
programs,  such  as  that  on  the  automatic 
fllght-oontrcd  system,  will  not  be  oomplets 
for  almost  a  year.  However,  a  very  useful 
performance  can  stlU  be  obtained  from  early 
aircraft.  In  paxtlc\ilar,  the  MAC  basic  airlift 
mission  and  training  which  on  past  experi- 
ence in  the  C-141  has  iised  nearly  90%  of  *n 
flight-hours,  can  be  met  adequately  with  a 
limited  complement  of  electronics.  Such  ca- 
pability can  be  provided  much  sooner  than 
the  dUBcult  an-weather  low-altitude  cargo 
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drop,  and  terraln-foUowlng  modee  of  flight. 
Operational  all-weatUer  landing  at  poor 
quAUty    airfields   will   alao   take   longer   to 

attain. 

Of  the  many  avlonlc  subsystems  In  the  alr- 
cwkft  only  two  have  experienced  difficulties 
to  a  degree  that  make  It  doubtful  that  the 
aircraft  could  perform  the  most  straight- 
forward uimsport  mission  satisfactorily  un- 
less some  changes  are  made.  These  two  sub- 
systems are  the  Multlmode  Radar  (MMR) 
and  the  Inertlal  Doppler  Navigation  Equip- 
ment  (IDNE).  ^^ 

Major  recommendatlona  on  these  subsys- 
tems are  made  as  follows: 

1  Reconflgure  the  present  triple  redundant 
Pitch,  roll  and  heading  sensor  assemblies 
from  two  Attitude  Heading  Reference  Units 
(AHRUs)  and  one  Inertlal  Measurement  Unit 
iIMUt  to  an  assembly  consisting  of  three 
AHRUs.  The  IMU  should  be  retained  solely 
for  navigation  purposes.  ,  .,     ^, 

2  Provide  triple  redundancy  for  fall-oper- 
aUonal  pitch,  roll  and  heading  information 
fed  to  cockpit  dUplays. 

3  Substitute  a  state-of-the-art  weather 
and  mapping  radar  for  the  MMR  to  accom- 
plish the  transport  mission. 

4  Operate  with  the  above  radar  alone  untU 
adequate  rellabUlty  and  performance  for  the 
other  modes  has  been  demonstrated  by  one 
(or  both  >  radars  of  the  MMR. 

A  number  of  detaUed  engineering  Improve- 
ments have  been  assessed  and  are  discussed 
m  the  avlonlc  report  that  follows.  These  Im- 
provements are  Important  and  should  also  be 
pursued. 

Wing  structure  summary 

The  Wing  Structure  Subcommfttee  met  on 
fo\»r  separate  occasions.  Discussions  were 
held  vrtth  and  daU  gathered  from  the  Lock- 
heed Georgia  Company,  the  C-5A  SPO  and 
MAC  personnel  on  the  varied  aspects  of  the 
structtiral  Integrity  of  the  wing. 

SUtlc  tests  of  the  C-5A  wing  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  80%  of  the  design 
ultimate  strength  has  been  demonstrated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  full-scale  fatigue 
test  article  has  accumtilated  only  1500  simu- 
lated hours  of  life.  Hence,  a  definitive  assess- 
ment of  fatigue  life  Is  not  possible  at  this 
time.  Strain  measurements  have  Identified  re- 
gions of  high  stress  which  are  suspect  for 
static  strength  and  fatigue  life.  Therefore, 
the  Subcommittee  believes  that  additional 
modifications  to  the  wing  structure  In  con- 
Junction  with  other  meastires  will  be  required 
In  order  to  provide  an  operationally  useful 
vehicle.  Foremost  amongst  these  measures  is 
a  program  for  tracking  the  usage  of  each  In- 
dividual C-BA  aircraft  by  means  of  losd  re- 
corders. In  this  way  the  Inspection  Intervals 
can  be  adjtisted  and  remaining  life  moni- 
tored. Next,  a  determined  effort  should  be 
made  to  accelerate  all  tests  so  that  most  of 
the  problems  can  be  Identified  In  the  labora- 
tory rather  than  In  serrloe.  A  seccmd  fatigue 
test  of  a  C-5  wing  Is  strongly  recommended. 
Finally,  the  Air  Force  must  choose  one  of 
■everal  vUble  propoMls  which  will  enable  the 
wing  to  more  easily  mact  Its  static  strength 
requirements.  One  of  tbea*  U  the  load  distri- 
bution control  system. 

Api»t>prlate  lmplement»tlo&  o€  these  rec- 
ommendations   should    IcMl    to    a    useful 
compromise    between    aircraft    usage    and 
longevity, 
m.  uporr  or  nis  suBoomczna  ok  o-ba 


Ouaranteed  flight  performance 
The  flight-performance  guarantees  of  the 
C-SA  are  contained  In  14  different  specified 
flight  missions  and  several  other  Individual 
requirements. . 

The  14  missions  consist  of  different  com- 
binations of  payload,  range,  cruising  speed; 
cruise  altitude,  takeoff  distance,  and  (for 
several  missions)  a  reqtilrement  for  Inter- 
mediate landing  and  tetom  to  otlgtnal  base 


without  refueling.  The  latter  cases  contain 
landing  requirements  at  the  intermediate 
point,  and  the  return  flight  Is  made  at  a 
different  takeoff  weight  than  Is  the  outbound 
leg. 

Individual  flight-performance  guarantees 
Include  ( 1 )  takeoff  distance  with  no  payload 
but  sufficient  fuel  to  make  good  a  specified 
range;  (2)  one-englne-out-rate-of-cUmb  at 
a  specified  takeoff  load;  (3)  landing  distance 
on  an  alternate  runway-surface  material  at 
the  midpoint  of  the  resupply  missions;  and 
(4)  cruising  speed  capability  at  the  cruising 
altitude. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Air  Force 
SCR  which  predated  the  contract  definition 
contained  two  specified  missions  rather  than 
the  14  which  are  presently  specified.  These 
two  missions  are  contained  within  the  pres- 
ent 14.  but  one  of  these  permitted  a  7% 
longer  takeoff  distance  than  Is  presently  re- 
quired and  the  other  permitted  9%  less 
payload  than  Is  presently  required.  Thus, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
existing  contract  guarantees  arose  from  the 
represented  capability  of  the  C-5A  at  the 
time  of  contract  signing — these  guarantees — 
both  In  number  and  In  overall  flight  per- 
formance— represent  an  Increase  over  the 
original  Air  Force  requirements. 

Actual  performance 

When  the  14  flight  missions  are  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  flight  test  data,  the  cali- 
brated performance  of  the  actual  engines, 
and  with  a  required  Increase  of  fuel  flow 
rate  which  Is  5%  above  the  calibrated  value, 
all  guaranteed  performance  requirements  are 
met  or  slightly  exceeded  except  range.  In  the 
majority  of  the  flight  missions  there  Is  a 
slight  deficiency  of  range.  The  maximum 
value  of  the  deficiency  Is  2.6%  of  the  speci- 
fied range.  In  addition,  all  non-mlsslon  (In- 
dividual) filght  performance  guarantees  are 
met. 

The  Subconunlttee  was  supplied  with  plots 
of  filght  test  data  for  such  quantities  as 
thnist,  fuel  flow,  drag  coefficient,  maximum 
lift  coefficient,  and  speciflc  range.  These  re- 
sults are  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  mis- 
sion performance.  The  scatter  of  the  indi- 
vidual points  Indicates  that  the  flight  tests 
were  performed  with  as  high  a  degree  of  pre- 
cision as  can  be  reasonably  expected.  In  gen- 
eral, the  scatter  band  of  the  flight  test  data 
was  about  ±3%  from  the  mean,  with  slightiy 
less  dispersion  for  thrtist  tmd  fuel  flow  and 
slightly  more  dispersion  for  specific  range. 
It  was  learned  that  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment between  Lockheed  Flight  Test  and  Air 
Force  Flight  Test  Center  personnel  with  re- 
gard to  the  acceptability  and  the  acctu-acy  of 
the  filght  test  data. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  it  la  con- 
cluded that  technically  there  is  a  slight  de- 
ficiency In  the  range  of  the  C-8A  airplane 
for  certain  of  Its  flight  missions.  However, 
the  m^TimiiTTi  magnitude  of  this  deficiency  is 
within  the  accuracy  limitations  of  flight  test- 
ing and  the  deficiency  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  significant  within  practical 
tttina. 

Change  action* 

The  Subcommittee  has  reoelTed  from  the 
Chief  Systems  Knglneer  of  the  0-6A  SPO  the 
numbets,  tltlee,  and  brief  summaries  of  the 
40  change  acUcms  which  were  deemed  to  pos- 
sibly have  modlfled  the  design  and  perform- 
ance requlranents  which  Z<ockheed  was  ob- 
ligated to  meet.  These  46  actions  bad  been 
screened  from  a  total  of  3,445  change  actions 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  C-BA 
contract  through  June  1968.  The  screening 
had  been  performed  bj  personnel  of  the 
C-&A  SPO,  and  we  were  Informed  by  the 
C-5A  Chiefs  Systems  Bnglneer  that  he  had 
personally  spot-checked  a  number  of  changes 
which  had  been  placed  in  other  categories 
than  Performance /Design  and  had  not  found 
any  of  these  that  should  have  been  placed  in 
this  latter  category. 


Of  the  46  change  actions  which  were 
screened  as  Performance/ Design  changes, 
only  one  Is  related  In  any  way  to  perform- 
ance. This  U  "CCN  649.  ECP  260.  Redesign  of 
C-5A  Empennage  Bullet  Pairing."  This 
change  pennits  an  increase  of  Operating 
Weight  Empty  if  a  revised  aerodynamic  fair- 
ing Is  developed  for  the  tail  of  the  airplane. 
The  resultant  reduction  of  drag  produces  an 
Increase  of  range  which  cancels  the  decrease 
of  range  which  would  result  from  the  weight 
increase.  Thus  no  net  change  of  perform- 
ance results,  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  Air 
Force  has  not  granted  specification  devia- 
tions which  have  reduced  the  flight-perform- 
ance requirements  of  the  C-5A  airplane. 
Engine  operation 

Lockheed  has  made  further  analysis  of  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 
(AEDC)  onglne  calibration  data.  They  state 
that  correctlcns  are  required  for  static  pres- 
sure ard  airflcw  conditions  within  the  AEDC 
J-1  test  cell  and  that,  when  these  correctlcns 
are  made,  the  speciflc  fuel  consimipUon  of 
the  engines  is  about  3%  higher  than  is  ob- 
tained "vlthout  these  corrections.  They  fur- 
ther state  that  the  SFC  values  no  longer 
meet  contract  requirements.  Lockheed  has 
submitted  its  analysis  to  General  Electric 
and  to  the  Air  Force,  but  these  organla-sticns 
have  not  yet  commented  on  the  propcKed 
correction.  The  nature  of  the  data  submitted 
to  the  Subcommittee  is  such  that  the  Sub- 
committee can  have  no  opinion  on  the  valid- 
ity of  the  pn^Kxsed  correction.  The  Subcom- 
mittee can  cnly  comment  that  the  propseed 
correction  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  oompletA  airplane,  but 
rather  it  can  only  influence  the  allocation  of 
deficiencies  between  engine  and  airframe. 

One  other  possible  problem  area  of  en- 
gine operation  was  described  to  the  Sub- 
committee. This  is  a  characteristic  called 
"EPR  droop",  which  consists  of  a  slow  vari- 
ation of  thrust  and  Turbine  Inlet  Tempera- 
ture (due  to  thermal  transients)  for  some 
time  after  the  initial  setting  of  the  takeoff 
value  of  Engine  Pressure  Ratio  (EPR).  This 
is  not  a  direct  contract-guarantee  Item  be- 
tween the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed,  although 
Lockheed  has  set  requirements  for  General 
Electric  as  a  part  of  the  Interface  documents 
which  exist  between  these  two  organizations. 
General  Electric  is  investigating  corrective 
action.  The  Subcommittee  does  not  believe 
that  this  is  a  substantial  problem  and  since 
it  does  not  directly  enter  into  guaranteed 
performance,  it  is  not  discussed  further  In 
this  report. 

rv.    RXPOBT  or  tre  sTTBcoxicrnxx  on  c-sa 

LANDIMC   CEAS 

Discussion 
Mechanical  design. — ^The  overall  mechani- 
cal design  of  the  gear  system  is  considered 
to  be  straightforward  and  adequate  In  light 
of  the  design  requirements  that  were  neces- 
sary for  the  mission  of  this  large  aircraft.  The 
design  of  almost  all  the  gear  components  ex- 
cept the  shock  strut  piston  were  governed  by 
the  ground-handling  conditions.  Including 
the  kneeling  operation.  The  total  number  of 
components  is  unusually  large  because  the 
runway  fiotatlon  requirements  dictated  the 
tue  of  four  main  landing  gear  with  six  wheels, 
tires,  and  brakes  on  each.  Further  complex- 
ity is  caused  by  the  need  to  rotate  and  fold 
the  triangular  shaped  bogles  and  store  them 
within  a  minimum  space  without  infringing 
on  the  cargo  compartment.  In  addition,  the 
reqtilrements  for  kneeling,  steering,  and 
eroBSWlnd  positioning  of  all  gears  result  in 
still  more  mechanisms  and  controls  than  on 
any  previous  cargo  aircraft.  The  require- 
ments for  redundancy  In  operation  and  con- 
trol systems  appear  to  have  been  met  ade- 
quately except  for  the  retraction-extension 
reduction  unit  and  drive  shaft  assembly  on 
each  gear  and  the  speed  changer  box  on  the 
nose  gear.  However,  theee  speed  reduction  as- 
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sembUes  have  been  shown  to  be  highly  re- 
liable from  simulated  service  tests  results. 
All  the  preceding  operational  conditions 
combine  to  result  in  the  complexity  men- 
tioned but  are  considered  necessary  for  this 
aircraft.  It  follows  that  a  proportionally  large 
number  of  development  problems  and  mal- 
functions wlU  be  encountered  during  the 
first  phases  of  the  flight-test  program.  How- 
ever, the  added  complexity  aUows  for  opera- 
tional features  and  safety  not  previously 
available,  such  as  individual  gear  Jacking 
for  field  repair  of  gear  parts,  lifting  of  two 
main  bogles  for  ease  of  towing,  and  capa- 
bility of  landing  on  three  main  gear  as  a 
result  of  landing  load  margins. 

Mechanical  testing.— The  overall  testing  of 
mechanical  systems  U  considered  to  be 
straightforward  and  adequate.  Strength,  fa- 
tigue, and  environmental  tests  were  consid- 
ered to  be  representative  of  the  conditions 
recognized  during  the  design.  The  unusual 
requirements  for  kneeling  and  steering  of  all 
gear  under  remote-site  conditions  added 
complexity  and  unknowns  to  the  simulated 
test  conditions.  Although  the  mechanical 
testing  program  is  invaluable  in  the  proof 
of  the  strength  and  operation  of  the  gear 
system,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  and  simu- 
late aU  possible  conditions.  Thus  a  large 
number  of  malfunctions  could  be  expected 
early  in  the  fiight-test  program.  All  known 
failures  of  loed-carrying  members  of  the 
gear  occurred  during  the  simulated  labora- 
tory tests. 

Materials  and  processes. — From  the  data 
presented,  it  has  been  concluded  that  there 
are  no  known  serious  materials  or  processing 
problems  In  the  landing  gear.  The  designers 
placed  reliance  on  well-characterized,  readily 
available  materials  as  of  1965,  and  the  300M 
VAR  (vacuum  arc  remelUng)  steel  was  a 
better  choice  for  the  major  structural  com- 
ponents than  the  air-melted  4340  steel  or 
H-11  steel  used  on  other  aircraft. 

The  vacuum  arc  remeltlng  reduces  inclu- 
sion contents,  which  leads  to  better  Impact 
toughness  and  prestimably  improved  fa- 
tigue life.  The  aluminvmi  aUoy  of  7076  la  a 
good,  high  strength  alloy  with  satisfactory 
properties.  The  brakes  represent  one  innova- 
tive change  in  that  beryllium  is  used  as  a 
heat  sink  material.  Although  this  is  theflrst 
extensive  tise  of  beryllium  for  this  ptuTJose, 
no  malfunctions  have  been  reported,  and 
any  structural  problems  with  the  beryUlum 
that  might  occur  In  the  future  would  not  be 
expected  to  reeiUt  In  any  danger  to  the  air- 
craft. ^  ,  .. 
From  the  standpoint  of  quality  control,  it 
appears  that  heavy  reliance  Is  placed  on  re- 
ports of  the  suppliers  and  8ubcontract<»8. 
Criticism  can  be  directed  at  the  lack  of  any 
toughness  requirement  in  the  purchase  ^>ec- 
Ificatlon.  Transverse  reduction  of  area, 
while  useful,  is  not  an  adequate  measure  of 
the  ability  of  a  material  to  resist  brittle, 
catastrophic  failure.  Some  letter  measure  of 
totighness,  such  as  Charpy  V-notch  Impact 
energy  or  possibly  fracture  toughness,  should 
be  considered.  Greater  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  the  properties  after  fabrication 
and  heat  treatment,  rather  than  on  the  prop- 
erties of  the  incoming  blUets. 

The  aircraft  landing  gear,  utilizing  steels 
at  the  280  kal  to  300  ksl  ultimate  strength 
range,  represent  the  most  extensive  use  of 
high  strength  steels  in  massive  section  slaes 
at  this  strength  range.  As  such,  they  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  flaws  in  the  Initial 
steel,  such  as  large  inclusions  or  forging 
defects,  as  weU  as  defects  that  may  be  intro- 
duced later  by  tooling  or  Impact  by  flying 
objects  during  landing,  which  may  lead  to 
subsequent  failure.  Other  time-dependents 
phenomena  may  occur  from  hydrogen  em- 
brlttlement  or  staress  corroelcm,  since  the 
gear  ai«  exposed  to  a  range  of  humidity  con- 
ditions, including  exposure  to  salt  water  at 
ocean-side  runways.  Although  no  such  prob- 
lems have  yet  been  encountered  with  the  C- 
6A,  and  sturprlslngly  few  with  other  aircraft 


utilizing  steels  at  this  strength  level,  such 
failures  are  to  be  expected,  and  careful  main- 
tenance and  morUtorlng  of  the  highly  stressed 
components  is  recommended.  Protection  of 
parts  by  the  usual  methods  of  platings  and 
coatings  has  been  provided.  A  superficial  as- 
sessment of  the  results  of  Lockheed's  stress 
analysis  shows  that  the  design  Is  satisfactory. 
The  choice  of  the  300M  VAR  steel  for  the 
landing  gear,  made  in  1965,  took  Into  account 
some  of  the  early  problems  with  maraglng 
steel  and  the  9  Nl-4  Co  steel.  Many  of  these 
problems  have  now  been  overcome  so  that 
either  of  these  materials  would  be  an  ex- 
ceUent  choice  at  this  time.  Both  of  these 
steels  can  be  obtained  at  the  desired  strength 
level  with  greater  toughness  than  the  300M 
steel  now  being  used.  On  a  straight  design 
basis  the  margin  of  safety  that  can  be  ob- 
tained with  these  higher  toughness  steels 
would  warrant  their  consideration  should 
future  problems  occur  with  the  300M  steel 
application  of  the  C-6A. 

EUctronic  rubiystenw.— Satisfactory  per- 
formance of  the  kneeling  operation,  cross- 
wind  landing  with  steering  and  castering  of 
the  main  landing  gear,  anti-skid  braking,  and 
gear  extension  and  retraction  depends  on  sat- 
isfactory performance  of  aU  the  electronic 
subsystems.  Although  the  electwmlc  sub- 
systems appear  to  be  baaed  on  the  state-of- 
the-art  and  standard  practice*,  problems 
have  occurred  in  the  logic  applied  to  function 
monitoring  and  m  design  and  mounting  of 
proximity  sensors.  These  sensors  provide  the 
necessary  signals  to  the  electronic  systems 
that  control  the  sequences  of  operation. 
Forty-seven  proximity  sensors  are  tised  for 
sensing  the  position  of  gear  componente, 
doors,  and  locks. 

Mechanization  of  all  servo  control  and  on- 
off  command  circuits  uses  conventional  semi- 
conductor techniques.  Problems  that  have 
occurred  are  in  the  logic  applied  to  function 
monitoring,  in  quaUty  control  of  proximity 
sensor  design,  and  In  their  mounting  toler- 
ances. Work  U  In  progress  to  cure  these  de- 
velopment  troubles  and  to  retrofit  improved 
units.  This  action  should  eliminate  deficien- 
cies which  In  the  past  have  resulted  In  In- 
correct landing  gear  indications  in  flight  and 
malfunctions  In  gear  retraction. 

The  system  design  provides  for  mechanical 
override  and  bypass  control  of  hydraulic  con- 
trol valves  so  that  a  single  electronics  faixlt 
alone  cannot  completely  immobilize  the  gear. 
Lockheed  personnel  reported  that  a  detailed 
fault  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  elec- 
tronic subsystems  to  prove  that  no  conunand 
signals  originating  therein  will  result  in  any 
dangerous  gear  malfunction. 

Malfunction  reports  were  examined  and 
gave  no  Indication  of  difficulties  in  the  elec- 
tronic subsystems  beyond  those  already  men- 
tioned. It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  the  full  filght-test  program  of  the  cross- 
wind  landing  mode  has  not  yet  started.  This 
Is  scheduled  for  June  1970  and  C-6A'8  are 
now  operated  wltti  wheels  set  in  line  with 
the  fuselage  for  landing.  Furthermore,  elec- 
tronic monitoring  of  the  kneeling  sequencing 
and  Interlocks  has  stUl  to  be  incorporated. 
These  matters  in  no  way  inhibit  current  air- 
craft operations,  but  the  added  safety  and 
ease  of  the  electronic  control  and  monitoring 
are  most  desirable  for  operattorud  use.  Hence, 
testing  and  incorporation  of  this  capability 
should  proceed. 

Malfunctions  and  engineering  changes.— 
During  the  review  of  the  history  of  malfunc- 
tions, it  was  brought  out  that  because  of 
problems  with  vendors  the  landing  gear  sys- 
tems on  aircraft  0001  through  OOM  are  not 
representative  of  production  hardware.  Air- 
craft 0009  through  0014  have  been  deUvered 
to  MAC  and  are  being  operated  from  Altus 
Air  Force  Base.  As  a  result  of  the  high  rate 
of  malfimcUon  during  the  early  part  of  the 
flight- test  program.  Lockheed  appointed  a 
special  task  force  team  and  the  C-5A  SPO 
created  a  special  task  force  team  to  look  into 
these  problems.  As  a  result  of  this  effort,  64 


ECP's  have  been  Issued  on  the  landing  gear 
system;  four  of  these  are  still  vmder  negotia- 
tion and  three  have  been  cancelled.  ITiese 
engineering  changes  are  being  Incorporated 
into  production  and  being  retrofitted  to  other 
aircraft.  Aircraft  0018  has  been  designed 
as  the  landing  gear  evaluation  airplane  and 
will  have  23  of  the  proposed  ECP's  incor- 
porated. This  aircraft  is  scheduled  to  com- 
plete this  program  by  early  fall  of  1970. 

Since  the  C-5A  flights  at  Altus  Air  Force 
Base  are  considered  to  be  the  most  typical 
of  expected  service,  the  btilk  of  the  maUunc- 
tlon  and  corrective  action  review  covered  the 
Altus  operation.  From  January  through  May 
18,  1970,  this  operation  reported  811.9  fiylng 
hours  in  256  fiights  with  1803  landings.  364 
to  full  stop.  Of  these  flying  hours.  418  hours 
m  140  flights  with  791  landings  (195  to  full 
stop)  occurred  between  April  8  and  May  18. 
1970.  The  reported  trend  in  the  landing  gear 
system  failure  was  0.09  sutjsystem  failures 
per  flight  hour  In  January  1970,  which  has 
reduced  to  0.03  subsystem  failures  per  flight 
hour  by  April  1970. 

Many  of  the  reported  "squawks"  or  mal- 
functions have  been  attributed  to  improper 
service,  rigging,  or  operating  procedure.  Im- 
provement, clariflcatlon  and  rapid  updating 
of  the  handbook  would  do  much  toward 
solving  these  problems. 

The  Subcommittee  studied  aU  expected 
failure  modes  of  the  landing  gear  system 
that  could  lead  to  a  major  accident  during 
landing  and  evaluated  the  avaUable  means 
for  avoidance  of  and  recovery  from  the  mal- 
function. It  was  determined  that,  except  for 
double  or  triple  failures  within  major  sub- 
systems, means  of  recovery  and  satisfactory 
landing  gear  extension  could  be  accom- 
plished. However,  in  many  cases,  the  proper 
recovery  procedures  are  not  simple  or 
straightforward  and  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  the  flight  crew  unless  they  had 
been  thoroughly  trained  In  the  use  of  emer- 
gency procedures. 

Conclusions  and  recommendationt 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Subcommittee  that 
the  design  of  the  landing  gear  system  Is 
based  on  good  engineering  principles  backed 
by  adequate  tests  and  is  baslcaUy  sound. 
The  system  has  suffered  from  development 
problems,  too  many  of  which  have  heen  car- 
ried into  fUght  teste,  but  these  problems 
are  not  likely  to  cause  a  major  accident  if 
proper  emergency  procedures  are  followed. 
The  designers  have  placed  reliance  on  well- 
characterized,  readily  available  materials. 
Effects  of  embrlttlement,  corrosion,  and  Im- 
pact damage  on  the  life  of  components  from 
the  300M  steel  material  could  not  be  as- 
sessed; however,  "usual  practice"  protec- 
tion is  provided.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  inspection  procedures  and  programs  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  protection  Is 
effective  and  remains  intact  under  service 

use. 

The  electronic  subsystems  are  conventional 
semiocmductor  circuits  which  should  be  reli- 
able. Most  problems  have  occurred  In  the 
ICKlc  and  In  use  of  proximity  sensors.  All 
known  or  anticipated  problems  are  being 
studied  by  Lockheed  for  corrective  action, 
and  the  planned  action  should  eliminate  de- 
floleDclM  and  isaiHOTe  rtilablUty.  Rapid  solu- 
tions to  the  sensor  problems  are  essential  foe 
satisfactory  operation. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  have  occurred 
with  the  landing  gear  can  be  directly  related 
to  the  large  number  of  components  required 
to  meet  all  the  landing  and  groundhan- 
dUng  requirements  of  the  aircraft.  The  design 
has  included  adequate  backup  or  alternate 
component  provlsloBs  tat  emergency  opera- 
tion of  the  gear  except  for  the  single  speed- 
reduction  unit  In  the  retraction  and  exten- 
sion system  of  each  gear  and  the  single 
speed-changer  unit  of  the  nose  gear  retrac- 
tion-extension and  kneeling  system.  Al- 
though these  single  unit  items  have  succee- 
fully  passed  extensive  service  life  tests,  the 
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Subcommittee  recommends  that  a  thorough 
study  be  made  to  Insure  that  a  failure  In 
these  speed-reduction  units,  particularly  the 
nose  gear  unite.  wUl  not  lead  to  a  major  ac- 
cident. 

System  development  during  flight  test  has 
delayed  the  documenting  of  proper  rigging 
and  maintenance  procedures  for  use  by  serv- 
ice crews  The  Subconunlttee  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this  slow  dociunentatlon  of  crit- 
ical procedures  for  rigging  and  servicing  the 
landing  gear  system.  It  Is  essential  that  cor- 
rect procedures  be  established,  documented, 
and  made  available  to  service  crews  who  are 
responsible  for  proper  operation  of  the  air- 
craft. Adequate,  up-to-date  procedure  train- 
ing for  service  crews  and  emergency  training 
for  flight  crews  are  necessary  for  the  safe 
operation  of  the  landing  gear  system. 

The  review  of  engineering  design  changes 
showed  that  these  changes  are  considered 
adequate  to  remove  the  major  deficiencies 
but  that  production  changes  and  retrofits  are 
scheduled  over  an  extended  time.  The  Sub- 
committee recommends  that,  from  time  to 
time,  an  aircraft  with  all  production  changes 
incorporated  be  assigned  for  a  program  of 
landing  gear  system  testing  and  evaluations 
to  insure  satisfactory  operation  under  serv- 
ice vise  conditions. 

V.    REPOBT   OF   THE    SUBCOMMnTEE    ON    C-5A 
AVIONICS 

General  observations 

The  Subcommittee.  In  reviewing  the  over- 
all avionics  systems  concepts  and  the  sub- 
system Implementations,  has  received  pres- 
entations giving  Air  Force  (MAC)  state- 
ments of  requirements.  Pour  of  the  major 
subsystem  contractors  have  been  visited  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
for  detailed  discussions  and  equipment  per- 
formance appraisal,  and  the  prime  contrac- 
tor. Lockheed,  has  been  visited  twice. 

The  total  avionics  Installation  on  the 
C-5A  Is  more  extensive  by  far  than  any  on  a 
current  cargo  aircraft,  and  is  comparable  in 
sophlatlcatlon  to  the  avionics  In  an  advanced 
fighting  aircraft  such  as  the  F-111.  There  are 
38  avlonlc  systems  with  239  replaceable 
units  m  the  C-5A.  The  Subcommittee  has 
been  informed  that  75%  of  the  electronics 
are  new  and  specifically  developed  for  this 
aircraft.  A«  configured,  many  systems  are 
highly  Interdependent.  Single  functions  fre- 
quenUy  require  several  Interlocking  elec- 
tronic systems  each  of  which  must  work 
satisfactorily.  As  a  result,  progressive  Intro- 
duction of  capabilities  is  not  simple.  The  re- 
liability of  certain  functions  tends  to  be 
reduced. 

Inertial  doppler  Tiavigational  equipment 
{I  DNS) 

This  equipment  includes.  In  addition  to 
the  Inertial  Measuring  Unit  (IMTJ)  and  the 
doppler  radar,  a  main  and  auxiliary  digital 
computer,  a  main  and  auxiliary  signal  con- 
verter, a  power  supply,  a  control  panel  and 
display  panel  The  group  of  equipment  srup- 
pUes  the  high  quality  navigation  Information 
needed  to  complete  a  cargo  air  drop  mission. 
Reduced  accuracy  narlgatlon  Is  available  In 
the  event  of  failure  of  individual  unlta.  Lim- 
ited redundancy  for  improved  reliability  U 
supplied  by  the  main  auxiliary  computer/ 
data  converter. 

Status 

The  IDNE  In  llmltad  testing  has  demon- 
strated on  a  number  of  fllghte  a  capability 
for  a  navigation  accuracy  better  than  re- 
quired by  equipment  specifications,  verify- 
ing the  Inherent  high  quality  of  the  Iner- 
tial instrumenu.  ai-fllcbt  IltV  alignment 
has  also  been  demonstratad. 

CkMnputer  performance,  both  hardware  an|l 
Boftwara,  has  been  excellent.  While  a  few 
oparaUonal  modes  such  as  tenalaal  naviga- 


tion and  celestial  fix-taking  remain  to  be 
checked  out.  results  to  date  give  every  indi- 
cation that  this  will  be  completed  In  the 
near  future  Subsystem  unreliability  Is  the 
main  cause  for  concern  for  the  IDNE.  The 
primary  problems  have  been  In  the  IMU  and 
the  doppler  radar. 

An  IMTT  c^iange  pctckage  was  incorporated 
in  mid  1969,  based  on  results  of  quality,  de- 
velopment, flight,  and  reliability  tests  to 
that  date. 

Doppler  radar  problems  identified  to  date 
have  included  interference  from  the  MulU- 
mode  Radar,  and  uncertainty  In  doppler 
velocity  determination  due  to  a  seventy  foot 
line  carrying  the  low-level  velocity  signal 
from  the  doppler  back  to  the  data  processor. 
In  addition  an  antenna  mechanical  reson- 
ance Is  driven  by  a  coinciding  airframe  res- 
onance leading  to  major  gear  train  wear. 
Adequacy  of  Development/Improvement 
Program 

The  problems  with  the  IMXJ  derive  from 
using  a  relatively  new  i^proach  to  sUblllz- 
Ing  the  Inertial  Instruments.  This  Is  done 
by  mounting  them  In  a  ball  floated  In  an 
external  supporting  sphere. 

New  techniques  for  communicating  with 
the  platform  electronics  and  instruments 
have  had  to  be  developed.  Due  to  concurrency 
of  development  and  production,  new  manu- 
facturing and  testing  techniques  had  to  be 
developed  and  used  while  design  changes 
were  still  being  Incorporated  In  the  system. 

The  contractor  has  had  problems  with 
such  things  as  developing  a  good  process  for 
plating  the  Interior  of  the  supporting  ball 
so  the  plating  would  not  flake  ofT  In  the 
electrically  Insulated  suspension  fluid  and 
lead  to  power  or  communication  failures. 
Fabrication  processes  for  novel  items  such 
as  the  subassembly  which  determines  the 
relative  azimuth  angle  of  the  floated  ball 
with  respect  to  the  support  ball  within  a 
few  minutes  of  arc  were  difficult  to  bring  to 
maturity.  This  led  to  a  number  of  minor 
Interruptions  In  the  sensor  output  requiring 
computer  software  workarounds  to  avoid 
false  equipment  failure  alarms. 

Fixes  for  significant  doppler  unit  prob- 
lems identified  to  date  are  straightforward 
with  the  exception  of  working  at  high  flight 
altitudes  over  very  low  sea  states.  The  latter 
problem  Is  conunon  to  all  doppler  radars. 
No  unusual  difficulties  are  foreseen  In  cor- 


recting the  main  problems,  and  curreat  ac- 
tions appear  to  be  adequate. 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations  on  the 
IDNE 

While  IDNE  navigation  accuracy  should  be 
satisfactory  In  all  respects  the  IMU  reliability 
is  and  win  remain  a  problem  for  some  time. 
As  a  result,  it  is  recommended  that  avionics 
system  mechanization  be  revised  so  the  IMU 
Is  neither  a  dispatch  Item »  nor  safety-of- 
fllght  item.  The  addition  of  a  third  Attitude 
and  Heading  Reference  Unit  (AHRU)  will  al- 
low this  change  to  be  made,  and  this  la 
recommended  In  the  appropriate  sections  of 
this  report. 

Improvements  In  the  IMU  may  in  time  In- 
crease Its  reliability  to  the  point  where  even 
the  most  difficult  missions  can  be  completed 
with  a  high  probability  of  success.  A  con- 
tinuing product  improvement  program  for 
the  IMU  is  recommended. 

In  the  event  the  present  IMU  does  not 
achieve  an  acceptable  reliability  level,  alter- 
natives are  available.  Taking  advanuge  of 
the  Inherent  flexibility  of  the  digital  com- 
puters In  the  IDNE  an  alternate  IMU  now  in 
production  using  conventional  gimbals  can 
be  substituted  for  the  present  IMU. 

Lockheed  has  already  carried  out  an  ex- 
ercise to  show  the  feasibility  of  this  action. 
It  is  recommended  that  Lockheed  monltca* 
IMU  reliability  Improvements  closely.  The  Air 
Force  should  be  prepared  to  m.ike  a  change  if 
It  becomes  apparent  that  IMU  jjerformance 
will  be  the  limiting  factor  In  enabling  the 
C-5A  to  carry  out  Its  assigned  missions. 

The  design  changes  to  improve  reliability 
and  performance  in  the  Doppler  Unit  are 
commended  and  should  be  followed  vigor- 
ously. Many  of  these  fixes  have  already  been 
defined  and  no  unusual  difficulty  is  fore- 
seen In  making  the  Doppler  Unit  a  satis- 
factory piece  of  equipment. 

Automatic  flight  control  system 

Status. — The  automatic  flight  control 
system  Is  an  extremely  complex  integration 
of  parUally  redundant  hardware  which  Is  In- 
tended to  perform  a  very  large  number  of 
fimctlons.  As  a  system  It  includes  the  aircraft 
dynamics  and  serves  as  an  Intermediary  cou- 
pler between  the  aircraft  and  much  of  the 
avionics  equipment  In  automatic  modes.  The 
six  major  subsystems,  associated  avionics 
systems,  and  redundancy  levels  are  listed 
below. 


Subsystem 


Rtdundancy  levsl 


Associated  systam  elements 


PiloL  essisUnce  cable  servo  (PACS) Sinjle - Alrtrame  primary  <w>«ro^ 

Lateral    and    directiooal    sUblllty    augroentor    Triple  flail  operatiooaD Inertial  measurement  (IMU)  of  IDNE,  attitude 

«<l■^l<f<;A^^  and  heading  reference   units  (AHfoJ)   of 

sysremn3«a).  instrument  system.  Central  air  daU  eom- 

pttters(CAOC). 

Longitudinal  stability  augmentor  system  (SAS) ..do „.„«, 

Autopilot Dual  input. SAS,  CADC  s. 

Control  wheel  sloertng,  cruise  autopilot  modes,    Single 5AS,  CADC  t. 

attitude  (pilch  and  rolO  bold,  altitude  hold. 

heading  select  and  hold,  pitch  and  tuni  control.  taz-.u^      :     m:  i       ,i,...u. 

Navigational  modes,  en  route  navigation Smgle "**l'So,r'/2''-..-^v'^*'*^'     '"*'**       ^^^ 

AHRU  (headmg). 

Terminal  navigatiofl Mutfimode  Radar  Inerttal  Doppler. 

Critical  automate  modes Part  dual  part  triple  (fail 

operationaO'  ,     ,.  j 

Automatic  approach  GMeslope    and    localizer    receivers,    radar 

■  altimeters. 

Aufoland  Radar  altimeters. 

Go-around  fefraintoliowint Sin|l«. Multlmode  radar. 

Automstic  throttle  system do. 


The  pUot  assist  cable  servo  (PACS)  and 
the  lateral  and  directional  stability  augmen- 
taUon  system  (SAS)  are  fundamental  parts 
of  the  aircraft,  being  required  during  manual 
flight.  AcQordlngly,  they  have  status  as  "dis- 
patch" Items.  Certain  of  the  other  systems 
have  "dispatch"  status  If  the  mission  Is  to 
include  p&rtlctilar  operations,  e.g.,  the  longi- 
tudinal stability  augmentation  system  is 
neeflsd  IX  any  autopilot  mode  Is  to  be  used. 


autoland  Is  needed  If  the  flight  plan  Includes 
a  Category  ni  landing,  eto. 

The  hardware  Is  packaged  In  18  Une  Re- 
placeable Units  (LRU),  13  being  different. 
A  major  redesign  to  simplify,  to  improve  re- 
liability, and  to  ease  manufacture  has  been 
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'Dispatch  Item.  An  Item  that  should  b« 
operating  satisfactorily  before  an  airplane 
Is  released  w  "dispatched"  to  flight  status. 


in  process  for  over  a  year.  The  new.  so- 
called  "B"  systems  are  being  delivered  and 
on-stotlon  InstallaUon  and/or  retroflt  Is 
proceeding.  However,  flight  testing  of  many 
of  the  functions  has  Just  begun,  and  a 
further  retroflt  involving  all  subsystems  but 
not  necessarily  all  LRU's  will  be  required. 
This  wUl  primarily  involve  subetltuUon  of 
modified  LRU's,  although  some  aircraft  wir- 
ing and  equipment  mounting  provisions  wUl, 
no  doubt,  also  be  affected. 

As  presently  configured,  the  "B"  auto- 
pilot unite  include  the  full  system,  with  all 
modes  (designated  the  Bl  system).  However, 
the  system  Is  inhibited  to  operate  only  the 
PACS.  SAS.  and  cruise  autopilot  functions. 
The  cruise  autopilot  functions  are  limited, 
by  placard,  to  the  2(X)-280  knote  range  for 
reasons  of  structural  safety. 

The  problem  here  Is  the  classical  one  of 
limiting  the  autopilot  servo  output  so  that 
a  hardover  failure  when  operating  with  aft 
e.g.  near  the  critical  mach  number  (i.e.,  the 
most  sensitive  airframe  configuration)  will 
not  cause  structural  damage,  while  still  per- 
mitting sufficient  output  to  maneuver  the 
aircraft  when  It  is  operating  at  forward 
cg.'s  (the  least  sensitive  configuration). 

This  "g"  limiting  function  Is  currently 
performed  by  torque  limiting,  although  not 
without  associated  problems  with  both  servo 
command  limiting  and  pUot  override  func- 
tions. The  present  autopUot  servo  includes 
a  torque  limiting  clutoh  which  permlte  an 
overshoot  in  torque  when  confronted  with 
a  step  command.  Consequently  the  pilot 
override  clutch  slip  setting  U  now  adjusted 
to  handle  both  override  and  torque  limiting 
functions.  This  duteh  requires  an  eighteen- 
day  inspection  cycle  to  Insure  that  ite  limit 
remains  properly  set.  Further  compUcatlng 
the  servo  problem  at  present  Is  a  lack  of 
such  positive  disconnect. 

These  fundamentally  mechanical  problems 
are  being  tackled  by  Improving  the  present 
design  and  investigating  altemato  servos. 
Further,  the  "g"  limiting  function  has.  as  a 
result  of  recent  analysis  and  flight  test  re- 
sulto,  been  configured  using  the  longitudinal 
SAS.  This  system  wlU  utilize  a  triple  re- 
dundant fall-operational  combination  of 
acceleration  and  pltoh  rate  signals  through 
the  SAS  to  the  inboard  elevators.  This  means 
of  "g"  limiting  Is  made  feasible  because  the 
pltoh  SAS  Is  totally  Independent  of  the  au- 
topUot pitch  axis  and  is,  therefore,  not  af- 
fected by  faUures  which  might  produce  an 
autopUot  hardover. 

Adequacy  of  Development/Improvement 
Program 

In  terms  of  the  total  automatic  flight 
control  system  capability  the  simulation  and 
flight  test  program  Is  still  in  early  stages.  As 
there  are  no  unusual  dIfflciUtles  foreseen 
and  since  little  new  technology  Is  involved, 
the  long-term  prognosis  for  the  future  of  the 
automatic  flight  control  sjrstem  Is  good.  Ite 
total  potential  will,  of  course,  be  dependent 
on  that  of  other  avionics  (radar  altimeter 
MMR,  INS.  ete.)  associated  with  the  basic 
fUght  control  equipment  in  more  0QO4>lex 
functions  along  with  careful  execution  of 
the  planned  flight-test  program. 

Recommendations  on  KFCS 
The  qiUte  complex  lateral /directional 
SAS  has  some  features  which  can  be  faulted 
from  a  service  and  reptdr  standpoint.  The 
most  notable  of  these  stems  from  the  need 
for  a  triple  redundant  bank  angle  signal. 
One  of  the  signals  Is  currently  acquired  from 
the  Inertial  measurement  unit  (IMU)  of  the 
inertial  doppler  system,  while  the  other  two 
come  from  the  two  attitude  and  heading 
reference  unite  (AHRU).  Not  only  does  the 
platform-derived  roll  angle  sometimes  differ 
HKHnentarUy  from  that  of  the  AHRU's.  caus- 
ing a  nuisance  tripout,  but  the  ciirrent  re- 
liability of  the  IMU  Is  low.  Because  the 
Uteral  SAS  Is  needed  for  manual  fUght.  this 


,.,^-^  the  IMU  a  criUcal  dispatoh  Item  even 
on  missions  where  Inertial  dt^pler  Is  not 
otherwise  required.  To  reduce  IMU  removals, 
to  Improve  the  maintainability,  and  to  In- 
prove  flight  safety,  the  Subconmilttee  rec- 
ommends the  replacement  of  the  IMU  by 
another  AHRU  for  flight  control  purposes. 
The  additional  AHRU  can  also  be  used  to 
improve  the  rellablUty  and  faU  safety  of  the 
Instrument  system.  Including  the  flight  di- 
rector. 

The  lateral/directional  SAS  Is  now  re- 
quired for  flight  safety  not  because  of  IM 
effecte  on  flying  qualities,  but  because  It 
provides  for  emergency  rudder  trim.  As  pres- 
ently constituted  this  means  all  parte  of  the 
SAS  must  be  functioning;  this  means  the 
AHRU's.  IMU.  and  aU  sU  rate  gyros  be  oper- 
ating. If  the  inpute  from  this  complex  of 
sensors  could  be  swltohed  out  of  the  rudder 
SAS  servo  while  keeping  a  rudder  trim  sig- 
nal (and  the  SAS  sefvo)  active,  the  emer- 
gency rudder  trim  function  would  have  a 
far-higher  Integrity  and  far  better  dispatoh 
reUablllty.  ConsequenUy,  the  Subcommittee 
recommends  that  this  modiflcaUon  be  se- 
riously considered. 

Radar  altimeter 
Stattis 
There  are  two  radar  altimeters  operating 
In  slightly  different  frequency  bands  In  each 
aircraft.  Their  use  is  for  category  UA  and 
UIA  landings,  and  as  a  safety  check  In  ter- 
rain avoidance.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  air- 
craft, the  antennas  are  mounted  close  to  the 
main  wheels.  Output  is  fed  to  cockpit  In- 
strumente  and  to  the  autopilot.  Accuracy 
called  for  (and  delivered  under  almost  all 
conditions)  U  high  not  more  than  2  ft  error 
up  to  100  ft  altitude  and  2%  maTlmum  error 
from  100  to  6000  ft. 

The  design,  fabrication  and  reUabUlty  Is 
generally  satisfactory,  although  the  early 
production  imlte  require  a  modification 
(local  temperature  control  of  a  critical  com- 
ponent group)  to  achieve  the  specified  alti- 
tude accviracy  over  the  fuU  temperature 
range. 
Adequacy  of  Development  Improvement 

Programs 
The  current  program  to  Incorporate  the 
temperature  fix  appears  adequate  and  should 
be  pursued. 

(inclusions  and  Recommendations  on  the 
Radar  Altimeter 
The  equipment  Is  now  reported  to  be  per- 
forming weU  In  all  vital  respecte.  Hence, 
no  recommendation  Is  made  other  than  to 
continue  the  corrective  actions  already  In 
progress,  and  to  apply  design  changes  to  all 
unite. 

Attitude  and  heading  reference  unit  {AHRU) 
Status 
Two  AHRU  assemblies  are  provided  In  the 
0-5A  at  present.  Each  contains  a  vertical  gyro 
to  provide  pitch  and  roll  information  and  a 
directional  gyro  to  provide  heading  Informa- 
tion. Each  AHRU  In  turn  drives  a  flight  di- 
rector display  In  the  cockpit,  one  for  the 
pUot.  the  other  for  the  co-pUot. 

AddltlonaUv.  the  outpute  of  the  AHRU  are 
at  present  compared  with  the  Inertial  Meas- 
urement Unit  (IMU)  to  provide  faU  opera- 
tional signals  to  the  automatic  flight  control 
system. 

Approximately  60  systems  have  been  de- 
Uvered.  The  best  estimate  of  actual  Mean 
■nme  Between  Repair  (MTBR)  is  630  hours 
when  total  running  time  Is  accounted  for. 
The  system  has  not  yet  passed  the  exacting 
reliability  demonstration  test,  but  It  has 
passed  the  stringent  MIL  8TD.  810A  hu- 
midity test. 

Of  malfunctions  which  have  occurred.  It 
Is  presently  thought  that  a  number  may  have 
been  caused  by  rough  handling  somewhere 
between  the  contractor's  plant  and  the  air- 
craft. Packing  may  not  have  been  adequate. 


Other  sources  of  f  aUure  such  as  mass  ahlfta. 
faUures  of  slip  rings,  torquers  and  switches, 
have  been  identified  and  corrective  action 
is  In  hand. 

Adequacy  of  Development/Improvement 

Programs 
Both  the  prime  contractor  and  the  U8AF 
representatives  have  reported  that  the  sub- 
contractor has  been  very  responsive  to  all 
reliability  problems  associated  with  his  equip- 
ment. Cooperative  efforts  by  all  parties  are 
under  way  to  improve  the  handling  of  the 
unit  so  as  to  eliminate  damaged  bearings.  As 
the  program  matures  It  is  expected  that  air- 
craft wiring  errors  and  power  supply  per- 
turbations wUl  disappear.  In-house  develop- 
ment efforte  at  the  subcontractor  are  under 
way  to  eliminate  the  source  of  gyro  drift 
rate.  The  technology  la  not  dlfflctUt.  The  sub- 
contractor is  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  field. 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations  on  the 

AHRU 
Although  the  AHRU  systems  have  not  as 
yet  demonstrated  the  required  reUablUty 
It  U  felt  that  achieving  the  required  re- 
UabUlty should  be  straightforward  If  suffi- 
cient attention  to  detail  Is  applied.  The  Sub- 
committee l)elleves  sufficient  corrective  ac- 
tions are  being  taken  on  the  AHRU  Itself. 
However,  a  system  level  change  Is  rec- 
ommended. A  third  AHRU  shoiUd  be  Incor- 
porated to  perform  functionally  the  same  as 
the  other  two  but  In  place  of  the  IMU.  The 
IMU  would  then  perform  only  the  naviga- 
tion function.  The  reason  for  this  change  Is 
to  substitute  a  relatively  simple  and  cheM> 
system  In  place  of  a  cosUy,  complex  and, 
presumably,  less  reliable  unit  Into  a  function 
which  has  to  operate  In  order  for  the  air- 
craft to  be  dlq?atohed.  (All  three  sotiroes 
of  bank,  roU.  and  heading  informaUon  must 
be  working  to  dispatch  the  aircraft  as  pres- 
ently configured). 

If  this  recommendation  Is  adopted,  the 
Subcommittee  further  recommends  that  the 
third  AHRU  be  used  to  improve  the  reU- 
abUIty  and 'or  fall  safety  of  the  attitude  and 
heading  display  In  the  cockpit  The  detaU 
implementation  of  this  can  be  left  to  Lock- 
heeds  discretion.  Two  possibUltles  are  to  In- 
stall a  third  flight  director  display  In  the 
cockpit  where  the  three  displays  could  be 
visually  cross  checked  or  to  swltoh  out  au- 
tomatically a  malfunctioned  AHRU  from  the 
display  and  switch  in  the  standby  AHRU 
system  with  appropriate  warning  signals  to 

the  pilots. 

Multimode  radar 

Status 
The  multimode  radar  (MMR)  conslste  of 
an  X-band  multifunction  radar  and  a  K*- 
band  multUunction  radar.  Each  radar  ac- 
commodates seven  operating  modes  whUe  ite 
display  system  accommodates  an  eighth 
mode  of  station  keeping  (which  is  performed 
by  a  separate  equipment  not  considered  part 
of  the  MMR).  The  seven  modes  consist  of 
high  and  low  altitude  mapping,  contour  map- 
ping, weather  mapping,  terrain  following,  ter- 
rain avoidance,  radar  approach  and  beacon 
operation.  The  equipment  to  accomplish  the 
various  modes  is  for  the  most  part  common 
In  each  radar  and  as  a  result  the  modes  are 
highly  interdependent,  although  redundancy 
existe  between  the  two  radars  for  the  most 
part.  The  two  radar  antennas  are  mounted 
on  a  common  roU  stabilized  yoke,  one  above, 
and  the  other  below,  the  roU  axis.  For  ter- 
rain foUowlng  and  contour  mapping  each  ra- 
dar contains  a  phase  interferometer  system. 
This  conslste  of  a  horizontal  array  of  pair* 
of  horns  which  is  used  to  make  a  phase  com- 
parison in  elevaUon  of  the  received  signals. 
This  technique  requires  that  microwave 
componente  and  some  receiver  elemente  be 
mounted  on  the  back  of  each  of  the  two 
rti«h  type  antennas.  These  features  have  pro- 
duced a  relatively  heavy  and  complex  an- 
tenna assembly  for  each  radar.  Some  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  In  geUlng  a  good 
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antenna  for  ground  mapping,  because  part 
of  the  dlsli  had  been  clipped  to  accommodate 
the  Interferometer  array.  A  modlflcatlon  of 
the  feed  his  recently  been  devised  to  com- 
pensate for  this  deficiency. 

Prom  experience  to  date,  the  principal 
concerns  are  as  follows:  (1)  low  rellablUty, 
(2)  an  an'^nna  pattern  in  the  mapping 
modes  that  necessitates  modifications  as 
mentioned  previously,  (3)  gearing  problems 
m  the  antenna  drive  and  stoblllzatlon  as- 
semblies and  (4)  a  "solid  state"  modulator 
that  has  not  been  operating  reliably.  There 
may  be  a  continuing  problem  in  either  radar 
In  getting  the  more  frequently  used  weather 
and  mapping  portions  to  perform  as  reliably 
as  desired  even  though  these  are  relatively 
simple  modes.  There  Is  Insufficient  informa- 
tion at  present  to  assess  accurately  the  per- 
formance of  the  contour  mapping  and  ter- 
rain following  modes  of  operation. 

Overall  there  are  other  detailed  problems 
In  passing  qualification  tests  particularly 
these  relating  to  electromagnetic  Interfer- 
ence (EMI). 

Adequacy  of  Development /Improvement 
Program 

The  method  of  correcting  antenna  pattern 
deficiencies  with  a  feed  modlflcatlon  appears 
to  be  reasonable.  With  the  proper  use  of 
sensitivity  time  control  (STC)  in  the  re- 
ceiver, the  modification  sbotUd  provide  an 
adeq^uate  solution. 

The  program  for  the  solid  state  modulator 
involves  further  qualification,  particularly  In 
regard  to  its  components.  Satisfactory  per- 
formance is  made  difficult  by  the  relatively 
small  volume  of  this  unit. 

Judgment  must  be  reserved  on  the  over- 
all outlook  for  the  Multlmode  Radar  be- 
cause there  remains  much  engineering  to 
improve  the  hardware  reliability. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations  on  the 
MMR 

It  Is  concluded  that  the  normal  airlift 
(logistics)  mission  can  be  compromised  by 
a  radar  configuration  that  Is  tailored  to  the 
more  demanding  low-altitude  cargo  drop  and 
category  in  landing  missions.  Radar  state- 
of-the-art  can  permit  the  fimctions  of 
weather  and  mapping  required  for  the  trans- 
port mission  to  be  accomplished  with  a 
high  degree  of  reliability.  To  provide  a  satis- 
factory weather  and  mapping  radar  capa- 
bility at  the  earliest  operational  time,  it  ts 
recommeTided  that  a  contemporary  weather 
and  mapping  radar  be  procured  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  current  radar(s).  Several  "on- 
the-shelf"  weather  (and  mapping)  radars 
are  available  for  selection.  Some  of  these 
models  contain  redundant  standby  trans- 
mitters and  receivers. 

It  ia  further  recommended  that  the  capa- 
bility for  terrain  following,  contour  mapping, 
and  precision  approach  required  by  the  more 
demanding,  but  seldom  used,  missions  be 
phased  in  at  such  time  as  these  capabilities 
can  be  demonstrated  conclusively  with  ade- 
quate reliability.  It  one  (or  both)  of  the 
two  MMR  radars  can  demonstrate  adequate 
reliability  for  these  modes,  the  other  could 
possibly  be  eliminated. 

Madar 

Stattis 
The  term  MADAR  is  an  acronym  for  Jlfal- 
f unction  Z>etectlon,  Analysis,  and  Becordlng 
Subsystem.  It  is  a  new  and  interesting  com- 
bination of  several  principles.  The  purpose  is 
to  test,  wherever  reasonable,  the  inner  func- 
tioning of  many  items  of  avionics  and  other 
systems,  to  provide  light  alarm  displays  of 
malfunctions  when  they  occur,  to  record  the 
derails  of  the  occurrence  In  printout  for 
flight  and  ground  use  and  to  record  on  mag- 
netic taie  for  subsequent  ground  malnte-' 
r.ance  and  record  purposes.  It  also  has  diag- 
nostic data  recorded  on  film  to  aid  In  filght 
diagnosis  of  faults. 


While  not  all  functions  of  all  equipments 
can  be  monitored  by  MADAR,  Intelligent 
application  of  the  system  has  made  this  a 
valuable  item  for  test,  checkout,  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  design  concept  appears  sound.  The 
hardware  implemeiatatlon  Is  satisfactory  with 
the  exception  of  some  difficulties  with  the 
mechanical  drive  and  with  dust  in  the  film 
projector  used  In  fault  diagnosis.  This  unit 
use.s  575  ft.  of  film  and  provides  access  to 
as  many  as  10.000  miniature  film  frames  in 
less  than  20  seconds. 

The  Subcommittee  looked  into  two  other 
points  of  concern  and  received  good  response 
to  both.  With  any  equipment  of  this  type 
there  Is  always  the  fear  that  the  device  may 
feed  back  Into  unwanted  signals  or  voltage 
line  equipment,  thereby  causing  malfunc- 
tion. It  anpears  that  this  point  has  been  very 
carefully  borne  In  mind  throughout  develop- 
ment and  adequate  buffering  is  provided.  No 
"active"  tests  are  made  since  these  also 
might  Interfere  with  line  functioning  of 
vital   equipment  being   monitored. 

The  second  point  Is  the  adequacy  of  test- 
ing, since  It  cannot  In  practice  be  made  com- 
prehenlve  in  all  instances.  A  si:rprlslngly 
large  number  of  fuucllons  are  neverthele  s 
monitored  satisfactorily.  A  total  of  1894  line 
replaceable  units  out  of  3175  candidates 
have  been  monitored. 

Adequacy  of  Development/ Improvement 
Programs 

There  Is  now  little  required  by  way  of 
Improvement  programs  beyond  the  contin- 
uing update  of  software  which  seems  to  be 
progressing  well.  Fixes  for  the  mechanical 
difficulties  pre\'iously  reported  (unsatisfac- 
tory film  drive  and  dust  problems)  are  to 
progress  and  should  be  successful. 

Concliiaions 
The  outlook  that  this  equipment  will  be 
reliable  and  meet  its  specification  has  been 
greatly  Improved  by  the  energetic  and  intel- 
ligent work  by  Lockheed  to  make  the  pio- 
neering MADAR  development  fully  success- 
ful. No  special  recommendation  is  mode  by 
the  committee. 

VI.   REPORT  OF  THE  StTBCOMMTrTrE  ON  THE  C-5A 

wivc  STRtJcrrrRE 
General  background 

The  Subcommittee  investigating  the  C-5A 
virlng  structure  was  asked  specifically  to  eval- 
uate the  adequacy  of  mcdiflcitlons  to  the 
wing  and  the  test  procedures  for  valldattog 
the  structure,  and  to  assess  the  long-term 
outlook  for  the  win?  structure. 

The  original  C-5A  contract  specified  a 
number  of  key  performance  requirements  as 
well  as  the  opjntlng  weight.  In  General,  as 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Performance,  the  C-6A  meets  these  re- 
quirements. 

After  the  weight  was  fixed,  some  normal 
growth  occurred  and  some  rather  major 
changes  to  the  aerodynamic  configuration 
were  found  to  be  necessary  to  meet  lift  and 
drag  requirements.  The  aerodynamic  changes 
alone  added  about  14,000  pwunds  to  the 
structural  weight  and  dictated  compensat- 
ing structural  weight  reductions  In  other 
areas  to  stay  within  the  specified  gross 
weight. 

In  order  to  ineet  the  low  structural  weight 
requirement,  Lockheed  has  employed  stresses 
at  higher  levels 'than  are  normally  used  to 
other  aircraft.  For  example,  the  lower  skin 
of  the  C-5A  wing  structure  is  designed  to 
1-g  operating  strerses  one-thtrd  higher  than 
those  In  the  C-141,  which  uses  the  same 
material.  Thus,  to  order  to  meet  the  fatigue 
life  requirements,  the  quality  level  of  the 
design  details  In  the  C-6A  must  be  signifi- 
cantly better  than  have  been  attatoed  in 
the  past. 

Two  of  the  0-5A  structural  integrity  re- 
quirements     are     concerned      with     static 


strength  and  fatigue  life.  The  static  require- 
ment is  satisfied  If  the  airplane  can  sustato 
without  failure  the  one  time  occurrences  of 
a  small  number  of  critical  loading  conditions. 
The  locus  of  these  conditions,  together  with 
a  factor  of  safety  of  1.5,  define  fiight  en- 
velopes within  which  the  airplane  can  be 
safely  operated.  A  very  simplified  measure  of 
the  safe  filght  envelopes  Is  provided  by  the 
Umlt  load  factor  of  2.5  g.  I.e.,  any  filght  op- 
eration which  produces  no  more  than  2.5  g's 
(payload  ^220,000  lbs)  Is  considered  as  a 
condition  for  safe  operation. 

The  fatigue  requirement  Is  satisfied  If  the 
structure  can  sustain,  without  damage,  the 
many  repeated  applications  of  normal  op- 
erating stresses  which  the  airplane  would  ex- 
perience In  Its  specified  lifetime  of  30,000 
hours.  A  factor  of  safety  (or  scatter  factor 
as  It  Is  called)  of  4  Is  Fpccified  and  hence 
the  validation  of  the  fatigue  life  requires 
carrying  the  full  scale  fatigue  test  to  4  life- 
times (120,000  hours).  The  normal  operating 
stresses  are  defined  to  terms  of  missions 
(training,  airlift,  etc.).  mission  segments 
(takeoff,  cruise,  etc.).  payload,  fuel  weight, 
and  other  parameters. 

Static  strength 

Deficiencies  In  the  static  streng^th  of  the 
wing  were  uncovered  by  the  failure  of  the 
full-scale  static  test  article  In  July  1969. 
Modifications  Intended  to  correct  these  de- 
ficiencies have  been  validated  by  compo- 
nent tests  but  the  final  proof  must  await 
completion  of  the  static  test  program.  These 
tests  of  components  of  the  reinforced  wing 
reached  ultimate  load,  but  several  areas  of 
high  stress  were  Identified  and  further  were 
corroborated  by  measureraent.s  made  on  the 
full-scale  static  tfst. 

Two  other  factors  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ent concern  f-r  the  static  strength  of  the 
wing:  (a)  Measurements  made  on  the  static 
tests  have  shown  the  chordwlse  stress  dis- 
tributions to  be  considerably  different  from 
thoT«  which  were  used  for  design,  (b)  The 
tension  allowable  stresses  used  by  Lockheed 
for  design  have  not  been  attained  to  the 
component  tests.  The  Subcommittee  Is  con- 
cerned that  the  static  test  of  the  reinforced 
wing  may  not  reach  Its  ultimate  strength 
goal.-;. 

Lockheed  plans  to  conduct  the  remaining 
static  tests  of  the  airframe  under  a  series  of 
progressively  higher  load  levels  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  failure  for  a  given  test  condition. 
The  Subcommittee  agrees  that  this  pro- 
cedure will  yield  the  most  information  ob- 
tainable from  a  single  static  test  article  for 
defining  the  capability  of  the  present  struc- 
ture. However,  the  procedure  delays  the  final 
proof  of  static  strength. 

Because  the  present  configuration  of  the 
wing  structure  Is  unlikely  to  reach  all  of 
its  ultimate  static  desljrn  points,  several  al- 
ternative actions  have  been  explored.  They 
are: 

1.  Employ  a  load  distribution  control  sys- 
tem which  reduces  the  stresses  In  the  wing 
by  redistributing  the  external  aerodynamic 
loads  on  the  wing.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  (a)  an  active  system  which  de- 
flects the  ailerons  symmetrically  in  response 
to  accelerometers  located  In  the  wing,  (b) 
a  semi-passive  system  which.  In  effect,  up- 
rlgs  the  ailerons  as  a  funct'on  cf  air  speed, 
and  (c)  a  semi-passive  system  as  In  (b)  but 
which  operates  for  only  a  few  combinations 
of  gross  weight  and  payload. 

2.  Accept  a  reduction  In  allowable  load 
factor.  The  extent  will  depend  upon  the 
strength  level  attained  by  the  static  test  ar- 
ticle. Presently,  the  static  test  results  show 
at  least,  r.  2-g  (limit)  capability. 

3.  Accept  a  reduction  in  payload  and  gross 
weight. 

All  of  these  approaches  appear  to  offer 
reasonable  solutions  to  the  static  strength 
problems.  The  passive  load  distribution 
control  systems   entail   increased  drag  and 
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an  attendant  reduction  In  performance. 
However,  some  improvement  in  fatigue  life 
is  expected  if  the  passive  system  Is  used.  The 
reductlcns  In  allowable  load  factor,  and  to 
payload  and  gross  weight  must  be  assessed 
against  the  restrictions  in  the  operational 
usage  of  the  airplane.  The  Air  Force  Is  In  the 
best  position  to  evaluate  the  tradeoffs  among 
these  choices  after  aU  data  are  available. 
Fatigue  Ufe 
The  high  average  operating  stress  levels 
have  raised  serious  doubts  that  the  wing  can 
meet  its  design  goal  of  4  lifetimes  (120.000 
hours).  Strato  measurements  have  Identified 
some  of  the  more  critical  regions.  For  exam- 
ple, the  rear  spar  and  the  mid  beam  at  W.  S. 
120  are  two  areas  that  have  high  local  stresses 
and,  therefore,  have  high  risk  of  early  fatigue 
failures.  In  fact,  the  component  slmulaUng 
the  modifled  structure  In  the  rear  spar  at 
W.  S.  120  failed  after  23,000  flight  hours  had 
been  simulated.  (The  goal  for  this  compo- 
nent test  was  180,000  hours.) 

The  failure  occurred  In  the  spar  web  at  the 
edge  of  the  modiflcaUon  Introduced  to  cor- 
rect the  static  deflclency  found  in  July  1969. 
(It  should  be  recogniaed  that  modifications 
made  to  improve  static  strength  may  ad- 
versely affect  faUgue  Ufe.)  As  a  result,  an 
additional  doubler  and  stlffener  have  been 
designed  and  Installed  In  the  component.  The 
test  will  be  continued  to  assess  the  adequacy 
of  the  new  modlficaOon  before  a  decision  Is 
made  to  retrofit  the  fleet.  If  all  goes  well  this 
decision  should  be  made  about  the  end  of 
July  1970.  Although  these  component  tests 
have  considerable  value  In  determining  the 
fatigue  adequacy  of  the  structural  modifica- 
tions, flnal  Judgment  must  be  wltiiheld  until 
the  airplane  fatigue  test  is  completed. 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  additional 
structural  modifications  will  be  required.  The 
particular  stations  where  these  modifications 
Z)  win  be  required  can  be  Identified  only  by  con- 

X  tinned  fatigue  testing  of  the  complete  wtog 

structure.  The  fatigue  test  is  scheduled  to 
complete  the  first  of  four  required  lifetimes 
about  the  end  of  1970.  The  Subcommittee 
urges  that  this  test  be  accelerated  to  provide 
this  urgently  needed  information  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Aircraft  usage 

At  the  Subcommittee's  request,  MAC  and 
the  SPO  have  updated  the  planned  usage  of 
the  C-5A.  A  preliminary  assessment  Indi- 
cates the  fatigue  severity  of  the  updated 
usage  to  be  essentially  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  one  used  to  design.  The  increased  rate  of 
accumulating  fatigue  damage  in  some  mis- 
sions Is  balanced  by  decreased  rates  In  others. 
Parametric  analyses  are  planned  which  wlU 
help  the  operating  commands  assess  the  im- 
pact of  particular  usage  patterns  and  help 
program  usage  for  the  best  compromise  be- 
tween productivity  and  longevity. 

Because  todlvldual  aircraft  life  is  critically 
dependent  upon  the  actual  usage,  the  Sub- 
committee strongly  recommends  that  a  flight 
load  monltortog  program  be  Instituted  for 
this  aircraft.  The  Air  Force  has  proposed  an 
Individual  Aircraft  Fatigue  Tracking  Pro- 
gram for  the  C-6A.  However,  the  program  ap- 
parently will  not  be  implemented  for  some 
time  because  of  unavaUabUlty  of  suitable 
recorders.  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  tor 
such  data  on  the  C-6A,  the  Subcommittee 
recommends  that  presently  available  record- 
ers be  Installed  Immediately  on  fleet  aircraft 
as  an  Interim  measure. 

Conclxuiona  ond  recommendations 

The  modlfloatlons  introduced  to  correct 
the  deficiency  imcovered  In  the  static  teet 
failure  In  July  1969  have  been  shown  to  be 
statically  adequate  by  component  tests,  nnal 
validation  of  this  aspect  must  await  the  suc- 
oessful  completion  of  the  full-scale  static 
test  program. 


However,  one  disturbing  feature  is  that  the 
modification  to  the  rear  beam  at  W.  S.  120 
has  Introduced  stress  concentrations  which 
produced  an  early  component  fatigue  failure. 
Thus,  at  this  time,  the  fatigue  capabUltles  of 
the  modifications  are  still  in  doubt. 

The  wing  structure  has  been  designed  to 
be  damage  tolerant.  This  feature  improves 
safety  because  flaws  and  fatigue  cracks  wUl 
grow  to  detectable  size  before  catastrophic 
failure  occurs.  However,  fatigue  cracks  are 
likely  to  develop  because  of  high  stress  levels, 
and  thus,  each  aircraft  requires  frequent  and 
careful  Inspections.  Additionally,  it  Is  the 
consensus  of  the  Subcommittee  that  further 
engineering  changes  are  likely  to  be  needed 
to  correct  deflciencies  not  yet  located. 

The  Impact  of  retroflts  on  operations  can 
be  reduced  if  problems  are  discovered  as 
early  as  possible.  Thus,  the  Subcommittee 
recommends  consideration  of  the  following: 

1.  Accelerate  the  static  and  fatigue  tests 
by  combining  loading  conditions  toto  fewer 
envelope  conditions  for  the  static  test,  and 
Into  fewer  combinations  of  payload,  fuel  and 
gross  weights.  Also  the  Intemas  between  In- 
spections for  the  cyclic  test  cotUd  be  to- 
creased. 

2.  Commence  a  second  fatigue  test  on 
another  complete  wing  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  test  should  proceed  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible cyclic  rate  to  Identify  other  potential 
weaknesses  In  the  structures.  A  significant 
lead  time  to  start  a  second  test  Is  recognized, 
but  the  test  should  provide  valuable  new 
Information  and  expedite  the  evaluation  of 
further  changes  when  needed. 

3.  Implement  an  Interim  load  monltortog 
program  on  fleet  aircraft  Immediately. 

4.  Accelerate  the  parametric  analysis  of 
fatigue  damage  due  to  usage  patterns.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  schedule  this  anal- 
ysis wiU  be  accomplished  by  September  1971, 
a  date  which  the  Subcommittee  believes 
should  be  advanced  to  be  of  maximum  ben- 
efit to  usaee  planners. 

Annex  A 

DjrP\BTMKNT  or  THE  AlR  FORCE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  14.  1970. 
Dean  (^octbtlano  D.  Pfskjns, 
Chairman. 
USAF  Scientific  Adtdsory  Board. 

Dear  Cottrt  :  I  would  appreciate  having  the 
Sclentifc  Advisory  Board  conduct  a  study 
of  the  C-5  structure.  Initially,  the  commit- 
tee should  concentrate  on  the  problems  that 
have  occurred  to  the  wing  structure,  con- 
sidering all  structural  materials  and  aero- 
dynamic aspects  of  the  failures  that  have 
occurred  and  the  reinforcement  planned  for 
Installation  In  all  airplanes.  Specifically,  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  are  needed  on: 
a)  the  available  information  on  the  static 
test  failures  to  determine  if  the  conclusions 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  failures  are  supported 
by  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  engineer- 
ing analysis,  b)  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed 
reinforcements,  c)  the  presently  planned 
component  and  full  scale  test  program  to 
validate  the  adequacy  of  the  wing  fix,  and 
d)  the  need  for  the  proposed  stiffener  for 
the  front  and  rear  spar  web. 

On  the  basis  of  the  questions  raised  to 
Items  a  through  d,  above,  the  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Board  should  submit  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
posed retrofit  program,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional component /full  scale  testtog,  and  the 
deslrabiUty  of  additional  analysis/test  of 
other  wing  areas  that  may  be  suspect  from 
a  design  load  standpotot. 

I  have  asked  Doctor  Bay  h.  BtspUnshoff. 
isrr  and  Doctor  Alfred  J.  Sgsan.  HA8A,  to 
serve  as  (Sulrman  and  Vice  Cbalrman,  r»- 
speetively.  Both  liave  agreed. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  nlgnlflnanfle 
^nA  urgency  of  this  project,  nie  letioAt  pro- 
gram is  euzxwiitly  undenray  and  tiM  lint  air- 


plane will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  Biarch. 

A  report  U  desired  as  early  as  possible  to 

minimize  disruption  If  the  presently  planned 

program  is  found  to  be  inadequate. 

Because  of  the  urgency,  I  would  like  to 

be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  this 

review  by  the  submission  of  Interim  report*. 

Sincerely,  _ 

Bob. 

Annex  B 
task  statement — pebtormance 

sxracoMtrmre 

Subject:  C-5A  Performance. 

Problem:  It  is  alleged  that  the  range  of 
the  0-5A  does  not  meet  guaranteed  values 
when  other  required  items  of  performance 
are  met  during  the  defined  mission  for  which 
the  overall  performance  of  the  airplane  Is 
gruaranteed.  Further  aUegations  have  been 
made  that  the  Air  Force  has  granted  many 
specifications  deviations  which  have  reduced 
performance  requirements. 

Assistance  desired:  The  USAF  Scientific 
Advisory  Board  is  requested  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  on  the  overall  performance  of  the  C-8A 
as  predicted  by  test  results  to  date  and  as  it 
relates  to  the  performance  requirements  of 
the    contract.    Specifically,    the    Committee 

wlU: 

1.  Analyze  the  specification  deviations/ 
waivers  that  have  been  granted  to  determine 
if  flight  performance  requirement*  have  been 
reduced.  Comments  regarding  empty  weight 
and  structural  Integrity  will  not  be  Included 
as  a  part  of  this  task  statement. 

2.  Determine  from  available  test  daU 
whether  the  filght  performance  guarantees 
will  be  met. 

On  the  basis  of  their  review,  the  Committee 
is  requested  to  submit  its  conclusions  re- 
garding the  degree  to  which  the  C-5A  will 
meet  contractually  required  flight-perform- 
ance guarantees. 

TASK  STATEMENT — LANDINO   GEAR 
BTTBCOMMrrTEE 

Subject:  C-6A  Landing  Gear. 

I>robtem:  Malfunctions  of  the  C-6A  land- 
tog  gear  have  been  occurring  at  an  unaccept- 
ably  high  rate  in  aU  functional  modes- 
extension,  retracting,  crosswtod  steertog  and 
kneeling. 

AtsUtance  desired:  The  USAF  Scientific 
Advisory  Board  Is  requested  to  re'/iew  the 
C-5A  landing  gear  and  advise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
actions  necessary  to  improve  the  reliabUity 
of   the   system.    Specifically   the   committee 

should: 

1  Review  the  malfunctions  that  have  oc- 
cvured  to  date  to  determine  what  conclusions 
can  be  reached  regarding  the  probable  causes 
of  these  malfunctions. 

2  Evaluate  the  landing  gear  system  design 
and  assess  the  posslbUlty  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  catastrophic  failure  (a  failure  which 
would  result  in  major  damage  to  the  air- 
craft) . 

S.  Determine  the  adequacy  and  timeliness 
of  the  program  underway  by  the  contractor 
to  improve  system  reliability. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  items  1  through  3,  sub- 
mit reoommendations  for  additional  actions 
and/or  acceleration  of  the  existing  improve- 
ment program  that  may  be  required  to  pro- 
vide a  reliable  system  that  will  mlnlmlBe 
the  poealbUlty  of  a  major  accident  occurring 
due  to  landing  gear  malfunctions. 

TASK    STATEMENT AVIONICS 

STTBCOMMU'l'EK 

Subject:  C-6A  Avionics. 

Problem:  Uajor  i^oblems  with  vartous  avl- 
onlfls  snlaayatems  have  reeulted  In  optnMag 
natrlctlons  that  aertotaly  Umlt  the  O-ftA 
use  to  any  but  the  most  stralghtlorwanl 
HAD  -Channel  traflkc"  type  cargo  mlsBion. 
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Assistance  desired:  The  ad  hoc  committee 
of  tho  SclenUflc  Advisory  Board  Is  requested 
to  conduct  a  review  of  the  C-5A  avionics  sub- 
systems focusing  their  attention  on  the  areas 
where  problems  have  been  Identified  and 
the  corrective  actions  that  are  being  taken. 
The  c(»nmlttee  will  advise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  the 
status  of  the  avionics  program,  the  adequacy 
of  the  development/Improvement  programs 
and  the  outlook  and  methods  for  achieving 
contractually  required  performance. 

The  committee  wUl  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  following  avionics  subsystems 
which  have  experienced  difficulties  during 
qualification  flight  testing : 

1.  Multi-mode  Radar. 

2.  Attitude  and  Heading  Reference  Unit. 
S.  Inertlal  Doppler  Navigation  System. 

4.  Automatic  Flight  C!ontrol  System. 

5.  MADAR 

6.  Radar  Altimeter. 

TASK    STATEMZNT — WING   STSITCTUItK 
StTBCOUMXTTEZ 

Subject .  C-5A  wing  Structure. 

Problem:  To  conduct  a  study  of  the  C-5A 
wing  structure,  considering  all  structural 
materials  and  aerodynamic  aspects  of  the 
failures  that  have  occurred  and  the  rein- 
forcement planned  for  installation  In  &U 
alrplaues. 

Assistance  desired:  The  USAF  Scientific 
Advisory  Board  has  been  requested  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  on  the  adequacy  of  the  structural 
reinforcements  cxirrently  being  Installed  on 
the  C-5A  wing.  The  retrofit  program  Is  cur- 
rently underway  and  the  first  airplane  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  March.  A  report  Is 
desired  as  early  as  possible  to  minimize  dis- 
ruption if  the  presently  planned  program  Is 
found  to  be  inadequate.  Specifically,  the 
committee  will: 

1.  Review  the  available  Information  on  the 
stetlc  test  article  failure  that  occurred  In 
July  1969  and  the  recently  discovered  wing 
center  section  cracks  on  airplane  No.  3  to 
determine  If  the  conclusions  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  failures  are  supported  by  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  engineering  analysis. 

2.  Evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed 
reinforcements  at  Wing  Stations  120  and  577. 

3.  Review  the  presently  planned  comjx)- 
nent  and  full  scale  test  programs  to  deter- 
mine If  they  win  provide  sufficient  test  data 
to  validate  the  adequacy  of  the  wing  fix. 

4.  Evaluate  the  need  for  the  proposed  T 
section  stlffener  being  considered  for  the 
front  and  rear  spar  web. 

5.  On  the  basis  of  Items  1  through  4. 
Bubmli,  recommendations  regarding  contin- 
uation of  the  proposed  retrofit  program,  the 
need  for  additional  component/full  scale 
tcsUng.  and  the  desirability  of  additional 
analysis /test  of  other  wing  areas  that  may 
be  suspect  from  a  design  load  standpoint  as 
they  may  be  exposed  In  the  course  of  review- 
ing this  particular  problem. 

Ankex  C 
cbbonolocicai.  list  of  activmxs  of  the 

C-5A   COMlCnTEZ 

Date,  subcommittee  or  subcommittee  rep- 
resentative(s),  and  meeting  site: 

21-22  February  1970,  Wing  Structure,  Lock- 
heed-Georgia. 

14-16  March  1970,  Wing  Structure,  Lock- 
heed-Oeorgia. 

14-15  March  1970,  Performance,  Lockheed- 
Georgia. 

9-10  April  1970,  Avionics,  Lockheed - 
Georgia. 

22  April  1970.  Avionics,  Nortronlcs,  Palos 
Verdes,  Calif. 

29  April  1970.  Avionics.  Honeyw^,  Mln- 
neapollA.  Minn.  ( 

2-3  May  197C.  Wing  Structure.  Avionics, 
Performance,  Lockheed-Georgia. 

4  May  1970.  Chairman  and  Subcommittee 
ChAlrmen.  Oral  Briefing  to  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Penta^n. 


12  May  1970,  Avionics,  Norden,  Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

21-22  May  1970,  Landing  Gear.  Lockheed- 
Georgia. 

25  May  1970,  Avionics,  Aerospace  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

5  June  1970.  Avionics,  Lear-Slegler,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

8-9  Jtine  1970.  Avionics,  Pentagon. 

10  June  1970,  Wing  Structure.  Pentagon. 

11  June  1970,  Subcommittee  Chairmen, 
Pentagon. 

12  June  1970,  Chairman  and  Subcommit- 
tee Chairmen,  Oral  Briefing  to  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  Pentagon. 

Meeting  statistics  bearing  on  this  report 
including  all  times,  dates,  places,  a  listing  of 
persons  in  attendance  and  purposes  therefor, 
together  with  their  affiliations  and  material 
reviewed  and  discussed,  are  available  In  the 
SAB  Secretariat  offices  for  review  by  author- 
ized persons  or  agencies. 

Harold  A.  Steinzk, 
Colonel,  USAF.  Assistant  Executive  Sec- 
retary, USAF  Scientific  Advisory  Board. 


AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR: 
ECONOMICS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  sec- 
ond in  a  series  of  articles  that  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  on  various  aspects  of 
American  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  article,  entitled  "How  the  War  in 
Indochina  Is  Being  Paid  for  by  the  Amer- 
ican Public :  An  Economic  Comparison  of 
the  Periods  Before  and  After  Escalation," 
was  written  by  economist  Charles  J.  Cic- 
chetti  for  the  Congress  of  Young  Pro- 
fessionals for  Political  Action.  The  Con- 
gress of  Young  Professionals  for  Political 
Action,  incorporated  in  May  of  1970,  is 
a  group  of  young  professionals — doctors, 
lawyers,  businessmen,  teachers,  engi- 
neers, social  workers — dedicated  to  in- 
volvement in  the  political  process  out  of 
their  conviction  that  U.S.  military  In- 
volvement in  Indochina  must  be  brought 
to  an  end.  The  organization  is  presently 
involved  in  a  variety  of  educational  proj- 
ects directed  toward  passage  of  such  leg- 
islative measures  as  Senate  amendment 
No.  609  to  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  Act.  and  has  future  plans 
geared  toward  a  much  broader  spectrum 
of  political  activity  and  involvement. 

Mr.  Cicchetti's  research  into  the  eco- 
nomic repercussions  of  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  brings  to  light  the  very 
direct  economic  effect  that  this  war  has 
on  every  public  sector  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cic- 
chetti's clear  and  concise  study  of  the 
economic  effects  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  TH«  War  in  Indochina  Is  Being  Paid 
pot  BT  THE  American  Public:  An  Eco- 
nomic Comparison  op  the  Periods  Before 
and  Atter  Escalation 

(By  Charles  J.  Cicchettl) 
introduction 
During  popular  wars  the  people  of  a  coun- 
try can  be  expected  to  "rally  around  the 
flag"  and  "puU  in  their  belts"  to  support  the 
actions  of  their  government  against  a  com- 
mon foe  or  menace.  An  example  of  such  a 
war  was  World  War  II.  During  such  conflicts 
the  Presldenrt  can  be  expected  to  ask  the  Ota- 
gress  to  pass  war  taxes  and  to  encourage  the 
citizens  to  purchase  war  bonds.  If  the  costs 
of  the  war  still  exceed  revenues,  the  Presi- 


dent will  pay  for  the  war  by  using  deficit 
flnanclng. 

One  predictable  side  effect  of  deflclt  financ- 
ing when  the  economy  Is  running  at  near  full 
employment  is  to  cause  a  rapid  Increase  In 
prices  of  those  consiuner  goods  which  are 
being  produced  during  the  war  years.  If  the 
war  Is  a  popular  war  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  likely  to  pass  laws  which  will 
Institute  a  system  of  wage-price  controls  and 
price  rationing  to  control  the  Inflationary 
Impact  of  deficit  flnanclng.  That  the  present 
war  in  Indochina  Is  not  a  popular  war  can 
be  determined  by  the  fact  that  no  American 
President  has  asked  the  Congress  for  war 
taxes  .1 

The  war  has  been  financed  Instead  by 
carrying  large  budget  deficits  during  the 
period  of  escalation  as  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  I 
|ln  bUlionsI 

BudgaUry 

cost  of  the 

war  in 

IndKhina 

(incremental  Budget 

Yaar  outtays)  deficit 


1965 JO.l 

1966 6.0 

1967 18.0 

1968 23.0 

1969 22.0 

1970 17.0 


$1.6 
3.8 
8.7 
25.2 
•3.2 
■1.8 


>  Surplus. 

Note:  All  figures  are  in  current  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Inflation  which  most  economists  pre- 
dicted would  follow  was  allowed  to  go  tin- 
checked  by  falling  to  institute  proper  wage 
and  price  controls,  as  would  have  been  pos- 
sible during  a  popular  war.  Instead  of  con- 
trols, each  administration  has  been  using 
various  combinations  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary adjustment  without  placing  the  full 
blame  for  the  present  state  of  the  economy 
on  the  war,  which  no  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  tn 
fully  flnanoe  and  support. 

The  effect  of  trjrtng  to  conduct  a  war  and 
hide  the  full  costs  has  been  the  creation 
of  a  situation  where  unemployment  Is  ap- 
proaching the  old  1960  level  of  6%  nationally 
with  regional  and  minority  group  levels 
much  higher.  Industrial  production  and  cor- 
porate proflts  are  down,  the  stock  market  Is 
In  a  major  slump;  yet  prices  continue  to  In- 
crease at  nearly  a  6%  annual  rate  and  In- 
terest rates  are  at  their  highest  levels  In 
over  100  years.  With  the  contradictory  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  a  war,  recession.  Infla- 
tion, and  stock  market  slump,  the  costs  of  the 
war  to  all  Americans  staggers  the  minds  of 
rational   men. 

The  supporters  of  the  McOovern-Hatfleld 
Amendment  proposes  several  simple  premises 
related  to  the  above  discussion.  First,  the  war 
In  Indo  China  Is  not  a  popular  war  and  has 
never  been  fully  supported  by  the  American 
people.  Second,  the  costs  of  this  unpopular 
war  have  affected  many  If  not  all  segments 
of  our  society  and  many  of  the  effects  have 
been  hidden.  Third,  as  all  economic  Indicators 
show,  most  of  the  critical  parameters  are 
growing  worse  as  this  war  drags  on.  Therefore, 
the  costs  Biie  rising  exponentially  rather  than 
becoming  less  as  the  President's  budget  would 
Indicate.  Finally,  the  burden  of  ending  this 
war  must  be  shared  by  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  allowed  an  unpopular  was  to  be 
conducted;  and  therefore,  the  Congress 
should  vote  to  either  end  the  war  or  make 
the  continued  costs  of  <the  war  explicit  rather 
than  hidden. 


^Even  the  surtax  of  the  late  1960's  which 
President  Johnson  proposed  and  later  Presi- 
dent Nixon  endorsed,  was  presentted  to  the 
American  people  as  a  fiscal  device  to  control 
inflation,  not  as  a  tax  to  pay  for  the  war 
which  was  the  direct  cause  of  this  Inflation. 
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TH«  HIDDEN  COSTS  OP  THI  WAR  IN  IKDO  CHINA 

The  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  be- 
gan In  1986  as  the  incremental  budget  fig- 
ures for  the  period  1965  to  1970  In  Table  I 
Indicate.  The  groundwork  for  our  present 
economic  state  was  also  laid  In  1966.  The 
conditions  of  our  present  economy  are  criti- 
cally related  to  our  Increasing  involvement 
In  Indo  China.  Accordingly,  the  causal  rela- 
tionship between  the  war  and  our  present 
economic  oonditions  In  various  segments  of 
the  country  can  be  determined  by  compar- 
ing the  manner  In  which  a  set  of  key  eco- 
nomic indicators  changed  from  1960  to  1966 
with  the  way  these  same  parameters  changed 
during  the  years  1965  to  1970. 

A.   The  consumer  and  producer 

During  the  period  before  escalation,  the 
advance  In  consumer  prices  averaged  leas 
than  one  percent  per  year  or  6.2%  for  the 
entire  1960  to  1966  period,  as  shown  In  Table 
2.  This  compares  with  an  advance  of  23% 
during  the  1966  to  1970  period,  which 
matched  our  Increased  Involvement  In  Indo 
China.  Not  only  were  gods  more  expensive 
In  1970,  but  the  Index  of  all  industrial  pro- 
dtiction  advanced  at  only  about  one-half  the 
rate  It  advanced  In  the  early  1960's  before 
the  escalation.  Theee  latter  figures  sviggest 
the  reason  why  the  official  language  has 
dropped  the  "we  can  have  both  more  guns 
and  butter"  claim. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  myth  related  to  this 
war  Is  the  feeling  that  big  business  has 
prospered  during  the  war.  After  a  very  rapid 
advance  of  some  12  percent  per  year  In  cur- 
rent dollars  before  escalation,  buslneas  prof- 
its actually  fell  during  the  period  between 
1966  and  1970.  Workers,  who  had  realized 
nearly  an  11%  Increase  In  real  purchasing 
power  during  the  early  1960's  had  to  settle 
for  an  advance  of  less  than  2%  during  the 
heightened  war  years. 

With  the  rising  of  food  prices.  It  might  be 
assumed  that  farmers  are  gaining  as  this  war 
continues.  Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect, 
as  shown  In  T^ble  2.  Farmers,  who  remained 
at  the  same  parity  level  after  the  1960  to 
1965  period  of  economic  growth,  will  have 
realized  a  deterioration  In  their  parity  po- 
sition of  some  6%  by  the  end  of  1970. 

TABLE  ll.-THE  COST  OF  THE  WAR  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSUMER  AND  PRODUCER 

(Percent  changes  for  the  entire  periodl 

Period,        Period, 
196(^5       1965-70 


Index  of  all  consumer  prices +5.2  +23.0 

Indei  of  all  industrial  production +32. 0  +17. 6 

Total  corporate  profib  after  taxes  (cur- 

rentdollars) +71.0  -4.1 

Weekly  wages  in  real  dollars  for  non- 

arioiltural  sector +1C.5  +1.85 

Farmers  parity  position  (Ktual) —3.8  -6.5 

Farmers   parity   position  after  direct 

Government  subsidy "  —n.l 


TABLE  lll.-fiEAL  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  saECTED  INDUSTRIES 

(Percent  changes  for  the  entire  period) 


Period, 
1960-65 


Period. 
1965-70 


All  nonasriculturat  industries +ia5  +1-,^ 

Manulacturing +jf4  +1.6 

Construction +M.6  +1S.8 

Retail +«•'  +L6 


Note;  All  figures  are  based  upon  olicial  data  prepared  lo«  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  bv  tbe  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  The  latest  publications  iJuty  1970)  have 
been  used. 

B.  Real  weekly  wage* 
In  Table  3  the  effect  of  the  war  on  real 
piirchaslng  power  for  three  classes  of  non- 
agrictUtural  labor  (manufacturing,  con- 
struction and  retail)  are  shown.  All  sectors 
realized  significant  gains  In  purchasing  pow- 
er during  the  early  1960*s.  This  increased 
purchasing  power  of  labor  was  further  In- 
creased during  this  period  by  both  a  tax 
cut  and  a  decline  in  the  costs  of  consumer 
credit  and  home  mortgages.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  escalation,  only  construction  work- 
ers matched  their  eartler  gains  and  aU 
workers  suffered  a  tax  Increase  and  increased 
Interwt  costs  for  consumer  credit  and  home 
mortgages. 


Note:  All  daU  are  based  on  official  JEC  statistics. 
C.   UnemployTnent 

With  the  change  In  administrations,  the 
burden  of  the  fight  against  Inflation  and 
deficit  financing  of  the  war  in  Indo  China 
was  placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  working  man.  In  1960  there  were 
nearly  4  million  workers  unemployed,  or 
6.6%  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  During  the 
period  of  economic  growth  of  the  Kennedy/ 
Johnson  years,  this  unemployment  was  re- 
duced gradually  to  2.8  million  imemployed, 
or  3.5%  of  the  civilian  labor  force  In  1968, 
and  a  rate  of  about  1.6%  for  married  men 
with  a  wife  and  ftunlly  to  support. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  continued 
Inflation  during  the  Johnson  years  was  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  that  It 
was  either  morally  or  politically  better  to 
finance  the  war  with  spiralling  prices  as  the 
side  effect  rather  than  unemployment.  The 
Nixon  Administration  perhaps  In  response  to 
a  different  set  of  political  forces  has  reversed 
this  policy  In  response  to  declining  corporate 
proflts  and  a  slumping  stock  market.  The  re- 
sult of  the  changing  policy  and  the  con- 
comitant uncertainty  and  apprehensions  cre- 
ated In  various  segments  of  the  economy  Is 
that  the  number  of  workers  out  of  work  has 
been  Increased  by  1.2  million  to  about  4  mil- 
lion and  the  percent  unemployment  has  been 
hovering  close  to  5%.  The  stock  market  con- 
tinues to  remain  In  a  slump  and  business 
profits  are  still  down.  The  political  transition 
which  the  President  claims  Is  a  natural  side 
effect  of  changing  back  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy has  created  the  worst  of  both  worlds, 
as  the  economy  now  suffers  from  both  In- 
flating prices  and  a  recession  In  employment. 
D.  The  housing  market 

In  Table  4  two  key  Indicators  of  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  are  shown.  During  the 
early  Kennedy-Johnson  years  new  housing 
starts  Increased  by  nearly  20%  and  the  per- 
centage drop  m  mortgage  rates  was  over 
10%  of  the  1960  level.  During  the  height- 
ened war  years  (1965-70)  both  of  the  hous- 
ing Indicators  moved  in  the  wrong  direction. 
New  housing  starts  fell  off  by  nearly  13% 
and  the  percentage  Increase  In  mortgage  rates 
was  677c  to  an  all-time  high  for  FHA  rates. 
The  ability  of  young  people  to  purchase 
houses  has  been  further  compounded  with 
the  required  cash  down  payments  for  can- 
ventlonal  mortgages  reaching  80%  of  the 
principal  In  some  areas  of  the  cotmtry  In 
early  1970. 

TABLE  IV.-THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  HOUSING 
MARKET 

(Percent  changes  for  tbe  entire  period) 


Which  advanced  by  about  10%  per  year  dur- 
ing tbe  early  19fl0'8,  showed  a  decline  during 
tbe  period  of  our  Increasing  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Interest  on  prime  commercial  paper 
is  another  area  where  the  CMnparlson  of 
these  two  periods  shows  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference. The  soaring  Interest  rwtea  at  tbe 
escalation  period  are  a  prime  Indication  that 
consumers  buying  on  credit  and  firms  fi- 
nancing new  Inveertment  must  pay  much 
more  in  1970  to  borrow  money.  Most  of  this 
Increase  (about  two-thirds)  coming  during 
the  flrst  year  and  one-half  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. 

TABLE  V.-THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  SECURITIES 
AND  MONEY  MARKET 

[Percent  changes  for  the  entire  period) 


Period.        Period, 
1960-65      1965-70 


New  housing  starts +}»-f         tIII 

FHA  mortgage  rates-. -"s         +»'•'' 


Note:  All  figures  are  based  epon  olidei  JEC  ststirtics. 
D.  The  securities  and  finmce  market 

The  old  precept  of  tislng  the  stock  market 
as  a  "hedge  against  Inflation"  was  another 
principle  which  was  relegated  to  the  for- 
gotten myth  category  by  the  war  In  Indo 
China.  As  shown  In  Table  6,  the  stodt  prioea. 


Period, 
1960-65 


Period. 
1965-70 


Prime  commercial  paper  (interest  rates).     +13. 7         +87. 5 
Stock  market  prices +58.0         -M.3 

Note:  All  figures  are  based  upon  official  JEC  statistics. 

E.  The  elderly 
If  one  group  of  our  population  seeoxs  to  be 
suffering  even  more  than  others  from  the 
present  economic  conditions.  It  Is  the  elder- 
ly of  this  country.  With  rising  prices  and 
generally  flxed  retirement  Incomes  the  effect 
of  inflation  is  a  double  cross  to  bear  for  the 
elderly.  This  group  also  has  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  poverty  and  the  greatest  need 
for  medical  care.  With  medical  costs  rising  by 
approximately  12%  per  year  recently,  the 
elderly  are  bearing  the  costs  of  this  war  far 
in  excess  of  any  possible  beneflts  they  may 
be  receiving. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLtTSION 

In  this  paper  there  has  not  been  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  moral  or  Immoral  conse- 
quences of  the  war  in  Indo  China,  of  tbe 
thousands  of  lives  and  casualties  suffered  by 
Americans  and  Inflicted  by  them  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Indo  China.  There  has  not  been  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  deep  divisions  at  home  that 
have  resulted  fr«n  this  war  and  the  uncer- 
tainty caused  by  the  draft  among  young  peo- 
ple between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  to  flght 
in  a  war  they  feel  Is  wrong  and  Immoral. 

All  of  the  above  facts,  to  be  sure,  are  very 
Important  reasons  for  ending  the  war,  and 
even  may  have  economic  consequences.  How- 
ever, the  war,  whether  it  Is  opposed  because 
it  Is  Immoral  or  supported  because  It  In- 
volves our  national  Interest,  is  costing  all 
Americans  from  the  rich  stockholder  to  the 
poor  black  a  great  deal  In  terms  of  where  we 
might  have  been  today  if  we  never  had  l>e- 
come  Involved  In  this  war.  The  tasks  of  re- 
dressing our  social  injustices  at  home  and 
providing  a  better  Ufe  for  all  Americans, 
which  we  began  from  1960  to  1965  and  could 
have  continued  U  we  avoided  the  war  In 
Indo  China  should  no  longer  be  postponed. 

The  hopes  for  the  economic  future  are 
grim  and  the  war  continues.  As  the  months 
go  by  the  sorry  state  of  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  worsen.  In  spite  of  reduced  outlays 
for  the  war  and  troop  withdrawals,  every 
major  economic  indicator  discussed  in  this 
paper  Is  in  a  poorer  position  since  Nixon  took 
o0ce  as  President,  as  compared  with  the  last 
years  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  Some 
of  this  is  certainly  inherited,  as  the  war  was 
inherited.  More  U  iwobably  due  to  a  shifting 
of  a  greater  burden  for  fighting  the  infla- 
tion produced  by  the  war  on  to  labor. 

With  a  budget  deficit  expected  In  1971  and 
an  even  bigger  deficit  expected  In  1972,  we  can 
expect  the  economy  to  weaken  even  more. 
The  Congress  tttnt  come  to  realize  theee  em- 
traordlnary  hidden  costs  of  foregone  oppoar- 
tunities  and  economic  InsUblllty,  being  suf- 
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lered  by  all  Amencaas  and  outlined  In  tbls 
paper.  axMl  move  to  either  eod  the  war  or  to 
go  to  the  American  people  and  ask  for  the 
funds  to  support  to  continue  this  fooUiardy 
and  unpopular  venture.  The  prospects  Xor 
the  latter  support  are  probably  cloae  to  zero, 
which  Is  why  no  President  has  proposed 
sweeping  economic  reforms  to  conduct  this 
war  and  why  the  economy  is  presently  in 
such  a  sorry  state. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  there  further  morning  business? 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armoimced  that  the 
Sjaeaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  3102.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Pish  And  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  term  during  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans  under 
the  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  14966.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning materials  may  be  Imported  free  of  duty. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  nayal  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehlcleB,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  p>ersonnel 
stre:igth  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  piuposes. 

AMBNDMENT   NO.    793 

Mr.  V/ILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
793  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assist AifT  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
an  amendment  (No.  793)  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  7,  strike  out  "10,000"  and 
Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "15.000". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Bfr. 
President.  I  offer  this  amendment  for 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskh)  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkx). 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  to  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  bUl 
is  quite  simple.  It  takes  the  Senate  Com-  , 
mittee  figure  of  10.000  ofiBcers  and  men 
for  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  and 


increases  it  to  15,000 — the  approximate 
present  strength  of  the  Reserves. 

The  figure  of  10.000,  reported  by  the 
Committee,  represents,  as  I  understand 
it,  a  tentative  figure.  During  hearings, 
testimony  was  not  forthcoming  in  time  to 
support  a  definite  figure.  However,  testi- 
mony before  the  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  fioor  manager  of  the 
pending  bill.  Senator  Stennis.  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  the  higher  fig- 
ure. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  hopeful  of  en- 
listing the  suppwrt  of  members  of  both 
Committees  as  well  as  that  of  all  Sen- 
ators whose  States  have  benefited  in 
many  ways  from  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  its  Reserves  during 
severe  emergency  and  disaster  situations. 

I  understand  legislation  is  being 
drafted  which  wiU  not  detract  from  the 
defense  mobilization  capability  of  the 
Selected  Reserves,  but  will  augment, 
through  training  and  peace  time  mobi- 
lization, their  quick-response  capability 
in  natural  disasters,  dangerous  ecological 
threats,  and  other  emergencies  we  know 
the  country  will  experience. 

I  believe  channeling  disciplined  and 
trained  personnel  into  environmental 
surveillance  and  emergency  disaster  aid 
is  the  kind  of  additional  role  we  all  would 
like  to  see  for  the  Selected  Reserves.  This 
controlled  transformation  of  an  essen- 
tially military  reserve  force  into  a  con- 
.servation  factor,  demonstrates  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Congress  to  improving  the 
quality  and  safety  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  authorization  of  15.000 
is  lower  than  the  16,590  added  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  a  large  majority. 
This  personnel  ceiling  will  represent  a 
total  cost  of  $25.9  million.  Surely,  this  in- 
vestment is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
undoubted  benefits  to  be  realized  during 
times  of  national  disaster  or  severe  eco- 
logical threat. 

Mr.  President,  my  feelings  about  mili- 
tary spending  vis-a-vis  shortchanging 
severe  domestic  needs  in  housing,  help 
for  the  aged,  medical  research  and  care, 
and  education,  are  quite  well  known.  My 
record  on  these  issues  will  stand  scru- 
tiny next  to  that  of  any  Senator.  The 
question  might  logically  be  raised  as  to 
why  I  am  now  authoring  an  amendment 
that  provides  authorization  for  increased 
funds  for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserves. 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  as  eas- 
ily understood  as  the  amendment  Itself. 
Among  the  greatest  threats  America 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  world  faces  are 
those  of  total  environmental  pollution — 
threats  to  the  air  we  breathe,  to  the 
water  we  drink,  to  the  food  we  eat,  to  the 
higher  atmosphere  that  protects  us,  to 
the  peace  and  quiet  that  restores  a  nat- 
ural awareness  of  ourselves  and  the 
beauty  that  surrounds  us.  All  these  most 
basic  threads  in  the  fabric  of  our  lives 
are  being  eroded  by  a  multitude  of  dis- 
ruptive, devouring  and.  unless  checked, 
fatal  combination  of  agents. 

The  Congress  has  begim  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  in  these  areas  and  has 
passed  legislation  calling  for  the  abate- 


ment and  eventual  halting  of  this  po- 
tentially fatal  escalation  of  man's  poi- 
soning the  world  we  inhabit.  Part  of  this 
total  antipollution  arsenal  Is  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 

This  legislation  designates  the  respon- 
sibility for  ecological  surveillance  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  Each  Secretary  has 
jurisdiction  for  pollution  prevention  and 
control  In  his  own  areas — the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  inland  areas  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  naviga- 
ble waterways  and  coastal  areas.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  dele- 
gated actual  operational  functioning  for 
his  areas  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  following  items: 
First,  Executive  Order  11548,  explaining 
the  various  delegations  of  authority 
ccntained  in  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970;  second,  a  summary 
of  the  Coast  Guard's  pollution  and  sur- 
veillance functions;  third,  an  outline  of 
presently  expanding  Coast  Guard  mis- 
sions; and  fourth,  appendixes  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  of  Maritime  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Activities  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  These  appendixes  explain  the 
various  explicit  national  and  interna- 
tional responsibilities  of  the  Coast  Guard 
contained  in  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970,  plus  a  cost  breakdown 
of  programs  for  fiscal  year  1970  through 
fiscal  year  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dklelgation  Functions   of  thx  Pbksidxnt 

Undeb    the    Federal    Watxb    Pollution 

Control  Act,  as  Amended 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(62  Stat.  1165,  as  amended.  33  U.S.C.  486 
et  seq.)  as  amended  by  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-224, 
approved  April  3,  1970) .  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Act,  by  section  301  of  title  3  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

Sic.  1.  Delegations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  There  is  hereby  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  responsibility 
and  authority: 

(a)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (1)  (2)  of  section  5  of  the  Act,  relating 
to  the  study  and  inveetlgatlon  of  methods 
to  control  the  release  of  pesticides  Into  the 
environment,  including  the  preparation  of  a 
report  on  such  investigation  for  submission 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress; 

(b)  m  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)(2)  and  (b)(3)  of  section 
11  of  the  Act,  referring  to  the  determination 
of  those  quantities  of  oil  the  discharge  of 
which,  at  such  times,  location  of  circum- 
stances, and  conditions,  will  be  harmful  to 
the  public  health  or  welfare  al  the  United 
States  and  thooe  which  wlU  not  be  harmful. 

(c)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  (38)  (O)  of  section  11  of  the  Act. 
relating  to  identification  of  dlspersants  and 
other  chemicals  to  be  used; 

(d)  to  ckrry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  11  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
determlnatloiu  of  Imminent  and  substantial 
threat  because  of  actual  or  threatened  dis- 
charge of  oil,  and  relating  to  securing  relief 
necessary  to  abate  such  actual  or  threatened 
discharges  through  court  action; 
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(e)  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
TransportaUon,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (J)  (1)  (C)  of  section  11  of  the 
Act,  relating  to  prooeduree,  methods,  and 
requirements  for  equipment  to  prevent  dis- 
charges of  oil  from  nontraneportatlon-re- 
lated  onshore  and  offshore  facilities; 

(f)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  secUon  12  of  the  Act, 
relating  to  the  designation  of  hazardous 
substances,  other  than  oU  which  when  dis- 
charged into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  adjoining  shoreUnes 
or  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone,  present  an 
imminent  and  substantial  danger  to  pubUo 
health  or  welfare; 

(g)  in  consultation  vrtth  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a>  (2)  of  section  12  of  the 
Act,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  recom- 
mended methods  for  the  removal  of  hazard- 
ous substances  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  section  12  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Delegations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  There  U  hereby  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  respon- 
sibility and  authority. 

(a)  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (J)(1)(C)  of  section  11  of  the 
Act,  relating  to  procedures,  methods  and  re- 
quirements for  equipment  to  prevent  dis- 
charges of  oil  from  vessels  and  transporta- 
tion-related onshore  and  offshore  facilities: 

(b)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (J)(1)(D)  of  section  11  of  the  Act, 
relating  to  the  inspection  of  vessels  carry- 
ing cargoes  of  oil  and  the  inspection  of  such 
oargoes: 

(c)  to  administer  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (k)  of  section 
11  of  the  Act; 

(d)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (m)  of  section  11  of  the  Act,  relating 
to  the  boarding  and  inspection  of  vessels,  the 
arrest  of  persons  violating  the  said  section 
11.  and  the  execution  of  warrants  or  other 
process; 

(e)  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (g)  of  section  12  of  the  Act,  in- 
chidlng  the  preparation  of  a  report  for  sub- 
mission by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  Dele(?fttlons  to  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  (a)  There  Is  hereby  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
responslblUty  and  authority. 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (p)(l)  of  section  11  of  the  Act,  relat- 
ing to  the  issuance  of  regulations  governing 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  for  ves- 
sels to  meet  liability  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (p)(2)  of  section  11  of  the  Act,  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  said  sub- 
section (p). 

(b)  Without  derogating  from  any  action 
heretofore  taken  thereunder,  the  letter  of 
the  President  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  dated  June  2, 
1970  (35  F.R.  8631),  Is  hereby  superseded. 

Sec.  4.  Delegation  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  (a)  There  is  hweby 
delegated  to  the  Council  of  ESivlronmental 
QuaUty  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
(2)  of  section  11  of  the  Act,  providing  for 
the  preparation,  publication,  revision  or 
amendment  of  a  National  Contingency  Plan 
for  the  removal  of  oil  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  National  Contingency  Plan.) 

(b)  Without  derogating  from  any  action 
heretofore  taken  thereunder,  the  letter  of 
the  President  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  dated  May  26, 
1970  (35  F.R.  8423),  Is  hereby  superseded. 

Sic.  S.  Other  delegations,  (a)  There  is 
hereby  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, req>ectlvely,  In  and  for  the  waters  and 


areas  assicned  to  each  in  section  806.2  of  the 
National  Gontliagency  Plaa  (36  P.B.  8811)  re- 
sponsibility and  authority. 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  jiroviaions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)  of  section  11  of  the  Aet,  relat- 
ing to  the  removal  of  oU  discharged  into  or 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  adjoining  shorehnes,  or  Into  or  upon 
the  waters  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  11  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
the  coordination  and  direction  of  removal  or 
elimination  of  the  threat  of  oU  discharges, 
and  the  removal  and  destruction  of  veasels; 

(3)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subeec- 
tlon  (j)(l)(A)  of  section  11  of  the  Act,  re- 
lating to  methods  and  procedures  for  the 
removal  of  discharged  oil; 

(4)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (J)  (1)  (B)  of  section  11  of  the  Act,  re- 
lating to  criteria  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  local  and  regional  oil 
removal  contingency  plans: 

(6)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  12  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
the  removal  of  discharged  hazardous  sub- 
stancee. 

(b)  The  civil  penalty  authority  of  section 
11(J)  (2)  of  the  Act  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
respective  regulations  issued  by  each  pursu- 
ant to  delegations  in  this  order. 

Sec.  6.  Agency  to  Receive  Notices  of  Dis- 
charges of  Oil  or  Hazardous  Substances.  The 
Coast  Guard  is  hereby  designated  the  "'ap- 
propriate agency"  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  notice  of  discharge  of  oil  required  by 
subsection  (b)(4)  of  section  11  of  the  Act 
and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  notice 
of  discharge  of  any  hazardous  substance  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of  the 
Act.  The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
shaU  Issue  regulations  implementing  this 
designation. 

Sic.  7.  Redelegation  authority.  Secretaries 
of  Departments  and  heads  of  agencies  are 
hereby  authorized  to  redelegate  within  their 
respective  departments  or  agencies  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority  delegated  to 
them  by  this  order,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  3  U.S.C.  801. 

Sic.  8.  Regulation.  Authority  to  carry  out 
any  of  the  foregoing  responsibilities  includes 
the  authority  to  issue  neceesary  Implement- 
ing regulations. 

Sic.  9.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970. 
Upon  the  taking  effect  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1970,  the  responslblUty  and  au- 
thority conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior by  this  order,  including  the  authority 
conferred  by  reason  of  his  designation  in  the 
National  Contingency  Plan,  and  Including 
the  reeponaiblllty  to  consult  with  other  offi- 
cers, ehaU  vest  In  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency:  Provided, 
that  the  Administrator  shall  thereafter  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
garding the  responslblUty  and  authority 
delegated  by  section  1(a)  <rf  this  order  and 
offlcera  who  by  this  order  are  required  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  shaU 
consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thi  Whiti  Houbi,  Julp  20.  1970. 

Coast  O0ard  Pollution  Control  Functions 
The  Coast  Guard  has  been  concerned  with 
and  involved  to  some  degree  with  pollution 
control  efforts  for  many  years.  Under  our  gen- 
eral maritime  law  enforcement  functions,  we 
are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  various 
Federal  laws  on  the  high  seas  and  In  VS. 
waters.  These  Federal  laws  Include  speclflc 
antl-pollutlon  statutes  auch  as  the  Refuse 
Act  of  1899,  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1961,  and 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
(PL  91-224) .  All  of  these  Involve  activities  Of 
the  Coast  Guard.  However,  it  was  not  until 


1968  that  a  project  was  underUken  to  as- 
semble the  various  elements  into  one  pro- 
gram. The  first  step  was  the  creaUon  in 
January  1969  of  a  separate  Maritime  PoUu- 
tion  (Control  Branch.  A  new  program  was  es- 
tablished and  elements  of  other  programs 
were  incorporated  into  it.  The  new  program, 
based  on  existing  legislation  and  interagency 
agreement,  has  been  developed  anticipating 
the  enactment  of  additional  pending  leglsla-  . 
tion,  which  became  reaUty  with  the  signing 
of  PL  91-224. 

The  Coast  Giuuti's  preventive  activities  In- 
clude: regulatory  measures  aimed  at  preven- 
tion of  spills  from  vessels,  development  and 
utilization  of  eqxilpment  to  prevent  spills 
from  grounded  and  otherwise  damaged  tank- 
ers, prevention  of  pollution  by  shore  f  aciUtles, 
lormiUation  and  enforcement  of  vessel  sew- 
age regiUations,  public  education  and  Inter- 
national cooperation.  We  also  have  plans  for 
offshore  terminal  regtilatlons  and  are  inter- 
ested in  vessel  air  pollution  and  the  disposal 
of  waste  on  the  high  seas.  In  addition,  major 
Coast  Guard  programs,  including  Aids  to 
Navigation,  Bridge  Administration,  Com- 
mercial Vessel  Safety,  Port  Safety,  and  Boat- 
ing Safety,  while  primarily  eafety-oriented, 
obviously  result  in  pollution  prevention 
through  the  reduction  of  maritime  casualties. 

Coast  Guard  detection  and  response  ac- 
tivities Include:  detection  and  surveUlance 
of  poUutant  splUs.  InvesUgatlon  of  poUution 
incidents,  development  and  utilization  of 
more  efficient  and  effective  cleanup  methods. 
The  National  OU  and  Hazardous  Materials 
Contingency  Plan  is  implemented  by  the  Na- 
tional Response  Center,  pollution  strike 
forces  and  administration  of  the  Revolving 
Fund. 

In  a  major  effort  to  gain  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  actual  dangers  pre- 
sented by  various  poUutants,  the  Ojast  Guard 
carries  on  various  pollution  base  line  moni- 
toring programs  and  also  incorporates  pollu- 
tion research  and  monitoring  into  the  Ocean- 
ographic.  Ocean  Station  and  Polar  Scientific 
Operations  programs. 

The  (Toast  Guard  has  traditionally  empha- 
sized cooperation  with  other  government 
agencies  In  the  national  Interest.  This  has 
been  especially  Important  In  the  pollution 
control  field  and  will  continue  with  the 
added  thrust  of  the  anticipated  creation  of 
EPA  and  NOAA.  We  are  also  aware  of  the 
Navy's  wllUngness  to  provide  resources  for 
assisting  In  the  national  maritime  environ- 
mental protection  effort,  and  we  are  Inter- 
ested In  arranging  a  cooperative  allocation  of 
reeponslblUtles  with  them  so  as  to  make  ef- 
ficient use  of  aU  available  reeources. 
exampub  or  COAST  guard  missions  which  ari 

PRESENTLY    UNDERGOINO  EXPAHBION 

1.  Oceanography— Federal  agencies  (In- 
cluding DCH))  as  well  as  the  buBtness  and 
academic  oommunltles  are  generating  an 
ever-increasing  demand  for  information  con- 
cemlng  the  physical  characteristics  and  be- 
havior of  the  oceans.  Many  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels now  assist  In  gathering  oceanographlc 
data  in  addition  to  performing  ottier  duties. 
Three  CJoast  Guard  cutters  are  now  assigned 
the  primary  duty  of  conducting  oceano- 
graphlc  s\irveys. 

3.  Aids  to  Navlgatlan — ^meraaied  oom~ 
merelal  and  recreational  «ralBc  In  our  bar- 
bora  and  waterways  U  reetiltlng  m  Increased 
^jitTWfcnti  for  faclUUes  to  aid  in  conducting 
the  mariner  safely  to  his  destination.  New 
methods  of  radar  monitoring,  harbor  traffic 
control  and  obstruction  marking  are  being 
evaluated  with  a  view  to  reducing  naviga- 
tional hazards. 

3.  SAR— The  Search  and  Be«;ae  workload, 
particularly  In  cohnectlon  with  recreational 
boating,  grows  heavier  from  year  to  year. 
Education  and  enforcement  activities  must 
grow  apace.  Presently  developing  approaches 
In  this  area  are  grant  in  aid  programs  to  state 
governments  to  bolster  state  boating  safety 
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programs,  tb«  development  and  establish- 
ment at  the  Federal  level  of  minimum  safety 
standards  for  boats  and  related  equipment, 
and  the  implementation  of  pilot  programs  to 
precisely  measiu^  the  effect  of  Ooast  Guard 
efforts  In  boating  safety,  so  that  reeources 
may  be  allocated  to  cost-beneflclal  proRrams. 
4.  Marine  Environmental  Protection  Ac- 
tivities—The  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  (PL  91-224)  expands  the  Coast 
Guard's  regulatory  authority  In  the  preven- 
tion of  marine  pollution  through  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  Into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
V3.  at  the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone.  It 
directed  the  formulation  of  a  contingency 
plan  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
strike  force  and  a  system  of  surveillance  and 
notice  which  was  published  by  the  President 
In  June  1970.  The  plan  specifies  that  the 
stalke  force  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  In  Executive  Order  11548  the  Presi- 
dent delegated  the  following  authority  and 
responsibilities  to  SECTRANS,  who  U  In  turn 
expected  to  redelegate  them  to  the  Coast 
Guard: 

(a)  Regulatory  authority  to  prevent  dis- 
charges of  oil  from  vessels  or  transportation - 
related  on  shore  or  offshore  facilities. 

(b)  Regulatory  authority  governing  In- 
spection of  oil  carrying  cargo  vessels. 

(c>  Administration  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  to  pay  for  government  clean-up 
of  spills  of  oil  or  other  hazardous  materials. 

(d)  Enforcement  authority  In  the  board- 
ing and  Inspection  of  vessels  and  fMlUtles 
for  which  we  have  regulatory  responsibility. 

(e)  Authority  to  clean  up  spills  In  the 
coastal  area  which  are  not  properly  cleaned 
up  by  the  splllers. 

(f)  Direction  of  efforts  to  remove  a  sub- 
stantial threat  of  oil  spillage  In  coastal  area 
Including  destruction  of  a  vessel  if  necessary. 

It  Is  In  this  mission  area,  as  well  as  In  the 
occurrence  of  nat\iral  dls.'isters  such  as  hur- 
ricanes and  floods,  that  peacetime  employ- 
ment of  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve 
appears  most  useful.  Episodes  of  this  nature 
would  be  typified  by  a  short  term  require- 
ment for  manpower  In  excess  of  that  nor- 
mally available  to  the  active  duty  Ooast 
Guard  In  a  specific  area.  Moreover,  the  addi- 
tional manpower  required  must  be  trained 
In  Coast  Guard  operating  methods  and  must 
be  available  on  short  notice.  The  Selected 
Reserve  In  many  cases  would  be  the  sole 
source  of  additional  manpower  meeting  these 
criteria: 

(a)  Location — The  Selected  Reserve  Is  an 
organized  force  already  located  at  or  near 
all  major  port/port  complex  sites  Bind,  there- 
fore, ideally  situated  to  provide  support  im- 
der  the  direction  of  cognizant  active  duty 
commands. 

(b)  Training — Port  security  units  contain. 
In  addition  to  port  sectuity/port  safety 
skills,  penonnel  trahaed  In  fire  fighting,  dam- 
age control,  pump  operations,  boat  opera- 
tions, commimlcatlons  and  law  enforcement. 
With  specific  respect  to  oil  pollution,  the 
port  security  training  curriculum  presently 
used  includes  knowledge  of  Federal  statutes, 
inveetlgatlTe  prDcadures,  collection  of  evi- 
dence, sampling  and  the  reporting  of  vlo- 
lattons. 

(c)  Availability — the  Selected  Reserve 
constitutes  the  Coast  Ouards's  early  response 
Reserve  force  for  military  mobilization.  This 
quick  response  capability  would  be  equally 
important  to  and  available  for  domestic 
emergency. 

AFPXNDIZ    a — SUMMAIT    Or    SXCTIONS    11.    13, 

AJTO  13  o»  TH«  Warn  Quautt  Hcpbotx- 

KXNT  ACT  or  1970  (PL  01-224) 

On  3  April  1070  the  President  signed  Into 
law  PL  91-224,  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
Act  the  Congress  declared  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  t7J3.  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
cbarges of  oil  into  or  upon  the  navigable 


waters  of  the  n.S.  or  the  contiguous  zone. 
Such  discharges  In  harmful  quantities  are 
prohibited,  except  in  certain  enumerated 
cases.  Any  person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  or 
facility  who  has  knowledge  of  a  discharge  of 
a  harmful  quantity  of  oil  caused  by  that  ves- 
sel or  facility  shall  report  It;  failure  to  re- 
port subjects  the  violator  to  a  criminal  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  910,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Any  owner  or  cqf>erator  who  knowingly  dis- 
charges a  harmful  quantity  of  oil  subjects 
himself  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  offense. 

Within  60  days  the  President  was  required 
to  prepare  and  publish  a  National  Contin- 
gency Plan,  which  was  required  to  include, 
among  other  things,  (a)  establishment  or 
designation  of  a  strike  force  and  (b)  a  sys- 
tem of  surveillance  and  notice,  both  of  di- 
rect Coast  Guard  concern. 

Whenever  a  marine  disaster  on  U.8.  nav- 
igable waters  causes  a  substantial  pollution 
threat  because  of  a  discharge,  or  an  im- 
minent discharge,  of  large  quantities  of  oil 
from  a  vessel,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  take  control  and  remove  and,  if  necessary, 
destroy  the  vessel. 

The  owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel  from 
which  oil  Is  discharged  Is  liable  with  some 
exceptions  for  the  actual  cost  of  removal  of 
such  oil  In  amounts  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
gross  registered  ton  or  $14,000,000,  whichever 
Is  lesser.  The  owner  or  operator  of  an  on- 
shore or  offshore  facility  Is  similarly  liable 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000.  The 
law  authorizes  a  revolving  fund  in  the  treas- 
ury not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  to  meet  the 
costs  of  government  cleanup  and  response 
operations. 

As  soon  as  practical  the  President  must 
issue  regulations:  (a)  establishing  methods 
and  procedures  for  removal  of  discharged  oil; 
(b)  establishing  procedures  and  methods 
and  requirements  to  prevent  discharges  of 
oil;  and  (c)  governing  the  inspection  of  ves- 
sels carrying  cargoes  of  oil  in  order  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  discharges.  Any  oi>erator 
who  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  these 
regulations  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation.  To 
enforce  these  provisions,  law  officers  are  em- 
powered to  board  and  Inspect  vessels,  arrest 
violators,  and  execute  warrants. 

The  law  also  contains  a  separate  section 
on  control  of  hazardous  polluting  substances, 
which  calls  for  the  development  and  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  designating  as  haz- 
ardous polluting  substances  other  than  oil 
elements  and  compounds  which  when  dis- 
charged In  any  quantity  present  an  Imminent 
and  substantial  danger  to  the  public  health 
and  welfare.  The  law  also  provides  for  clean- 
up and  the  establishment  of  recommended 
methods  for  the  removal  of  such  substances. 

There  Is  also  a  section  on  the  control  of 
sewage  from  vessels.  This  calls  for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  promulgate  regulations  governing 
the  design,  construction.  Installation,  and 
operation  of  marine  sanitation  devices. 
Equipment  and  regulations  will  become  ef- 
fective for  new  vessels  two  years  after  pro- 
mulgation, and  for  existing  vessels,  five  years 
after  promulgation. 


Appendix  B — PaxsmENTUL  Dslecationb 
Undeb  Public  Law  91-224 
On  20  July  1970  the  President  Issued  Ex- 
ecutive  Order    11548   delegating    to   several 
Federal  agencies  the  responsibilities  and  au- 
thorities assigned  to  him  by  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act    (33   USC  466   et 
seq.)  as  amended  by  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970   (PL  91-224),  Which 
became  law  as  of  April  3.  The  following  func- 
f  tlons   were    delegated    to   the   Secretary   of 
Transportation,  and  It  Is  anticipated  that 
he  in  turn  will  delegate  all  or  most  of  them 
to  the  Coast  Guard: 


1.  Issuance  and  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions establishing  procedures,  methods,  and 
requirements  for  equipment  to  prevent  dis- 
charges of  oil  from  vessels  and  transporta- 
tion-related onshore  and  offshore  facilities. 
(Parallel  responsibility  for  non-transporta- 
tion-related onshore  and  offshore  facilities 
was  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  two  Secretaries  are  required  to 
consult  with  each  other  on  these  regula- 
tions). 

a.  Issuance  and  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions governing  the  Inspection  of  vessels  car- 
rying oil  cargoes  In  order  to  reduce  the  like- 
lihood of  oil  discharges. 

3.  Administration  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  to  pay  for  government  cleanup 
of  spills  of  oil  and  hazardous  substances  and 
for  other  purposes. 

4.  Enforcement  of  the  new  law  by  board- 
ing and  inspecting  vessels  In  U.S.  navigable 
waters  or  the  contig^uous  zone,  arresting  vio- 
lators, aind  executing  warrants  or  other  legal 
processes. 

6.  Preparation  of  a  report  to  Congress,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, on  the  need  for  legislation  Imposing 
liability  for  cleaning  up  spills  of  hazardous 
substances  other  than  oil,  and  study  of 
methods  of  preventing  such  spills,  penalties, 
and  recovery  of  government  cleanup  costs. 

This  Executive  Order  also  designated  the 
Coast  Guard  as  the  appropriate  agency  to 
receive  the  Immediate  notice  of  a  spill  of 
oil  or  a  hazardous  substance  which  the  law 
requires  a  spUler  to  give.  The  Commandant 
was  authorized  to  Issue  regulations  Imple- 
menting this  designation. 

In  addition,  in  the  areas  where  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  responsible  for  providing  on-scene 
commanders  for  polluting  spills  under  the 
National  Oil  and  Hazardous  Materials  Pol- 
lution Contingency  Plan  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  was  assigned  the  following 
responsibilities  and  authorities: 

1.  Cleanup  of  spills  of  oil  and  other  haz- 
ardous substances  which  are  not  properly 
cleaned  up  by  the  splllers. 

2.  Direction  of  efforts  to  remove  a  sub- 
stantial threat  of  oil  spillage  created  by  s 
marine  disaster.  Including  destruction  of  a 
vessel  If  necessary. 

3.  Issuance  and  enforcement  of  reg^ulatlons 
establishing  methods  and  procedures  for 
cleanup  of  spilled  oil. 

4.  Issuance  and  enforcement  of  regulations 
establishing  criteria  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  local  and  regional  oil  spill 
contingency  plans. 

All  of  these  functions  are  in  addition  to 
those  which  the  Act  Itself  assigns  specifically 
to  the  Coast  Guard.  Included  in  this  cate- 
gory are  assessment  of  civil  penalties  of  up 
to  $10,000  for  oil  spills  and  a  variety  of  duties 
relating  to  control  of  pollution  by  sewage 
from  vessels. 

The  Executive  Order  also  assigned  certain 
functions  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
Briefly,  he  was  g^lven  responsibility  for  de- 
fining the  quantities  of  spilled  oil  which  are 
harmful  and  hence  Illegal  \inder  the  Act,  for 
determining  what  chemical  dlspersants  may 
be  used  to  clean  up  oil  spills  under  the  Na- 
tional Contingency  Plan,  for  removing  a 
threat  of  an  oil  spill  from  an  onshore  or  off- 
shore facility,  for  Issuing  and  enforcing  regu- 
lations to  prevent  oil  spills  from  non-trans- 
portation-related facilities,  and  for  designat- 
ing hazardous  materials  other  than  oil  and 
recommend  methods  of  cleaning  them  up 
when  they  are  spilled.  These  responsibilities 
and  those  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  the  National  Contingency  Plan 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
when  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970  takes 
effect.  This  reorganization  plan  Is  presently 
under  review  by  Congress  and  would  transfer 
FWQA  to  the  new  agezicy. 
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The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  was 
given  responslbUlty  and  authority  for  issuing 
regulations  governing  the  required  evidence 
of  vessels'  financial  responslbUlty  to  meet 
their  mftTimiim  possible  liability  for  govern- 
ment cleanup  costs. 

Finally,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  was  assigned  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  preparation,  publication,  and  re- 
vision or  amendment  of  a  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  for  the  removal  of  spilled  oil. 
Appendix  C — StrMMABT  or  Pbogram  BtTscriB 

The  FY70  flgtires  below  represent  the  ac- 
tual budget  for  that  year.  The  FY71  fig- 
ures comprise  the  basic  budget  request,  al- 
ready submitted  to  Congress,  plus  a  supple- 
menUl  request  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  but 
has  not  yet  been  approved  by  them.  The  FY72 
figures  represent  the  forecast  stage  budget 
submitted  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  plus  an  esti- 
mate of  the  additional  operating  funds 
which  will  be  required  if  the  FT71  supple- 
mental request  Is  approved.  All  figtires  are 
approximate.  Coast  Guard  programs  which 
have  little  or  no  Impact  on  environmental 
quality  are  not  listed. 

[In  millions  o<  dollarsi 


HictI  year— 


Protrim 


1970       1971         1972 


Aidsto  navigation 63.8 

Bridge  administration 9-9 

Commercial  wssel  safety }8-f 

Port  safety ".5 

Boating  safety o-J 

Oceanographic  activities 1Z-' 

Ocean  stations *•* 

Polar  operations,  science *' 

Total  for  supporting  programs.  170.8 

Maritimeenvlronmental  protection..  6.5 

Total "7.3 


68.4 

72.8 

,7 

U.b 

22.6 

22.  S 

24.7 

19.2 

9.1 

10.8 

26.0 

33.8 

28.9 

88./ 

5.7 

6.U 

isai 

21.9 


263.6 
34.0 


202.0       297.6 


APPKNSIX  D StTMMART   AND  IMPLEMENTATION 

or  SscnoNS  of  thk  PazsroENTiAi.  Message 

or  Mat  20,  1970 

On  20  May  1970  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  entitled  "Marine  Pollu- 
tion from  Oil  Spills."  This  message  outlined 
a  ten-point  program  to  reduce  oil  pollution 
from  vessels.  Plans  for  implementing  the 
parts  of  the  program  which  were  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Coast  Guard  are  stmimarized  below: 

Section  1.  International  Conventions — This 
section  concerns  the  submission  to  the  Sen- 
ate of: 

(a)  An  international  convention  on  civil 
liability  for  oU  pollution  damage  and  an  in- 
ternational convention  relating  to  interven- 
tion on  the  high  seas  In  case  of  oil  pollution 
casualties. 

(b)  An  amendment  to  the  existing  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1964,  as  amended; 
and 

(c)  A  declaration  of  support  particularly 
to  the  efforts  of  NATO's  Committee  on  the 
ChaUenges  of  Modern  Society  concerning  a 
planned  oil  spill  conference  in  Brussels  in 
November  1970. 

The  two  conventions  referred  to  under  (a) 
will  require  Implementing  legislation,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  State  the 
Ooast  Guard  is  already  engaged  In  drafting 
such  legislation.  In  connection  with  the 
amendment  to  the  present  convention  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (b),  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  also  drafting  legislation  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  Which  will  bring  Into 
effect  for  American  vessels  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  amendment  in  anticipation  of 
later  action  by  other  nations.  As  to  subpara- 
graph (c),  the  Coast  Guard  has  furnished, 
^i/t«ig  ^tb  the  Marine  Science  Council,  one  of 


the  two  members  of  the  Steering  Committee 
established  to  develop  the  agenda  for  the  fall 
conference.  Captain  F.  D.  Heyward,  Chief,  Law 
Enforcement  Division,  Office  of  Operations, 
served  at  the  two  working  meetings  held  for 
that  purpose. 

Section  2.  International  Standards  for  Ship 
Construction  and  Operation — As  drafted,  the 
section  Instructed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
seek  effective  International  action  to  pre- 
scribe standards  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  tankers.  The  responsibility  for 
development  of  such  standards  nationally  is 
assigned  by  statute  to  the  Coast  Guard.  In 
the  belief  that  there  was  no  Intention  to 
derogate  from  this  responsibility,  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  continuing  to  perform  the  support- 
ing role  In  the  International  field  which  It 
has  performed  In  the  past.  Plans  for  the  next 
IMCO  subcommittee  on  ship  design  are  go- 
ing forward.  The  Coast  Guard  is  further  pre- 
pared to  work  closely  with  Department  of 
Commerce  personnel  In  developing  specific 
technical  standards  or  criteria  which  could 
form  the  basis  for  the  desired  international 
action.  ^_^ 

Section  3.  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
i4ct— This  section  povers  proposed  legisla- 
tion drafted  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
which  wUl  provide  permanent  broad  author- 
ity for  the  Issuing  of  regulations  necessary 
for  the  control  of  ship  movement  and  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  for  the  supervision  of  cargo 
movements  at  the  ship-shore  Interface.  Two 
bills,  H.R.  17830  and  S.  3918,  have  been  In- 
troduced and  referred  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  Hearings  on  H.R.  17830  were  ini- 
tiated by  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  on  22  July.  Although  the 
bUl  addresses  itself  to  safety  requirements  In 
general.  It  will  provide  an  additional  weapon 
In  the  Coast  Guard  arsenal  to  Insure  that 
adequate  measiu-es  are  taken  to  prevent  pol- 
lution by  oU  as  well  as  by  other  poUutants. 

Section  4.  Increased  Surveillance — This  sec- 
tion calls  for  a  program  of  Increased  sur- 
veillance and  enforcement  by  the  Coast  Guard 
to  detect  violators  of  oil  pollution  laws  and 
regulations.  Including  a  call  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation In  detecting  and  reporting  spUls 
to  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Coast  Guard's  FT 
71  supplemental  appropriations  request  in- 
cludes funding  for  additional  personnel, 
equipment,  and  aircraft  for  this  purpose. 
A  Commandant  Instruction  directing  the  or- 
ganization of  public  reporting  systems  is  in 
final  draft.  An  extensive  R&D  program  is  Tin- 
der way,  aimed  at  developing  remote  elec- 
tronic sensors;  when  completed,  this  program 
will  materially  Increase  our  ability  to  detect 
violators.  Additional  enforcement  person-, 
nel  have  been  requested  for  selected  port 
areas  throughout  the  country. 

Section  6.  Harbor  Advisory  Radar  Sys- 
tems— This  section  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  harbor  advisory  radar  systems  at 
major  U.S.  ports  to  aid  in  ship  traffic  con- 
trol m  congested  waterways.  There  Is  already 
a  prototype  system  In  San  Francisco.  Monies 
for  systems  for  Houston  and  New  York  ape 
requested  in  the  FY  71  supplemental  appro- 
priations request;  the  systems  should  be 
In  operation  by  the  end  of  CY  72. 

Section  6.  Research,  and  Development: 
Emergency  Oil  Transfer  and  Storage  Sys- 
tems— ^Thls  section  covers  the  accelerated 
program  of  research  and  development  on  oil 
containment  and  cleanup  Including  develop- 
ment and  subsequent  establishment  of  an 
emergency  Air-Deliverable  Antl-PoUutlon 
Transfer  System  (ADAPTS)  on  aach  coast 
to  permit  the  off-loading  of  oU  from 
stranded  tankers.  Prototype  testing  of  the 
ADAPTS  win  be  completed  this  summer;  two 
sets  are  on  order  In  the  FY  71  budget  (in- 
cluding the  amendment),  one  each  for  the 
east  and  west  coasts.  An  additional  set  is 
being  requested  for  FY  72  for  the  Gulf  coast 


(this  system  may  be  relocated  to  Alaska  U 
required). 

Section  7.  Cooperation  of  Private  Industry 
and  Port  Authorities — Coordination  of  the 
effort  to  accomplish  this  section  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Transportation.  The  reception  facilities 
referred  to  are  derived  from  the  reqtilre- 
ments  of  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
Oil,  1964.  This  Convention  has  been  Imple- 
mented in  this  country  by  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1961.  which  is  administered  and  en- 
forced by  the  Coast  Guard.  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  accomplishment  of  the  alms  of  sec- 
tion 7,  we  have  undertaken  a  survey  of  re- 
ception facilities  now  available  throughout 
the  country.  With  this  Information  in  hand, 
this  Department  Is  prei>ared  to  help  Identify 
the  needs  of  various  port  areas  and  to  do 
its  part  m  assisting  the  Implementation  of 
section  7. 

Section  10.  Financing  Cleanup  Opera- 
tions— This  section  covers  the  establishment 
of  a  $35-mllUon  revolving  fund  to  finance 
cleanup  operations  In  the  event  of  oil  spills, 
as  provided  In  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970.  Regulations  for  adminis- 
tering the  fund  have  been  drafted  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  as  has  a  proclamation  declitf- 
Ing  the  existence  of  a  contiguous  zone.  The 
FY  71  supplemental  appropriations  request 
Includes  money  for  the  fund. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Implementation 
of  the  various  sections  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  foUowlng  time  periods: 

Section  1: 

(a)  IMCO  Conventions— December  1972. 

(b)  Oil  Pollution  Convention  Amend- 
ments— July  1972. 

(c)  OCMS  Oil  Spill  Conference — Novem- 
ber 1970. 

Section  2:  (a)  Ship  Construction  Stand- 
ards— December  1972. 

Section  3:  (a)  Port  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act— July  1971. 

Section  4:  (a)  Increased  SurveUlance — 
February  1971. 

Section  5:  (a)  Harbor  Advisory  Radar  Sys- 
tems  (two  port  areas) — December  1972. 

Section  6:  (a)  Alr-Dellverable  Antl-Pollu- 
tlon  Transfer  Systems — December  1972. 

Section  7:  (a)  Port  Reception  Facilities 
(determination  of  needs) — July  1971. 

Section  10:  (a)  Revolving  Fund — Decem- 
ber 1970. 

It  should  be  noted  that  implementation  of 
the  assigned  sections  is  dependent  on  some 
basic  assumptions.  Including; 

1.  The  fiscal  year  71  supplemental  appro- 
priations request  will  be  approved.  (Slippage 
m  this  approval  will  result  In  slippage  of 
fund-dependent  Items  by  the  same  amount 
of  time  as  budget  action  slips  beyond  Au- 
gust 1.  1970.) 

2.  The  Senate  will  give  prompt  advice  aoid 
consent  to  the  ijending  amendment  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1964,  as 
amended;  and  Implementing  legislation  will 
be  passed  In  the  first  session  of  the  92nd 
Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Coast 
Quard  is  now  carrying  out  large  and  ex- 
panding programs  in  ecological  svH^eil- 
lance.  Their  responsibilities  are  clearly 
both  changing  and  expanding.  How- 
ever, as  insertion  No.  3  makes  clear,  per- 
sonnel for  major  disaster  assistance  and 
foe  pollution  ccmtrol  and  clean-up  most 
come  from  individuals  who  are  trained 
in  the  proper  methods.  The  outline  says: 

It  Is  In  this  mission  area,  as  well  as  In  the 
occurence  of  natural  disasters  such  as  hup- 
rloane  and  floods,  that  peacetime  employ- 
nwnt  of  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve 
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appMn  mort  uaeful.  Episodes  of  thla  nature 
would  be  typified  by  a  short  term  require- 
ment lor  manpower  In  excess  of  that  nor- 
maUy  available  to  the  acUve  duty  Coast 
Guard  In  a  q>eclflc  area. 

Moreover,  the  additional  manpower  re- 
quired must  be  trained  In  Coast  Guard  op- 
erating methods  and  must  be  avaUable  on 
»hort  notice.  The  Selected  Reserve  In  many 
eases  would  be  the  sole  source  of  additional 
manpower  meeUng  these  criteria. 

These  criteria,  Mr.  President  are:  Loca- 
tion, training,  and  availability. 

A  look  at  the  dollar  totals  being  spent 
on  some  of  the  weapons  systems  we  are 
now  considering  leaves  a  man  absolutely 
aghast.  ABM.  Poseidon.  C-5A.  P-UIA, 
nuclear  frigates— all  will  be  costing  us 
this  year,  at  least  $20  billion,  and  if  past 
is  indeed  prolog,  billions  more  than  this 
figure.  ^  ^        . 

The  total  cost  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Selected  Reserves,  who  will  be  trained 
and  available  to  meet  emergencies  we 
know  will  come,  is  $25.9  million.  The  cost 
of  this  investment  is  so  comparatively 
small  when  looked  at  in  relation  to  a 
Camille.  or  a  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  or 
a  Celia,  or  a  Torrey  Canyon. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  the  mag- 
nificent ser\'ices  rendered  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  its  Reserves  during  various 
natural  and  ecological  disasters.  There 
is  not  a  Senator  here  whose  State  has 
not  directly  or  indirectly  been  aided  by 
their  continuing  to  carry  out  their  mis- 
sions. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  serves  both 
national  security  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. We  have  an  established  force  to 
police  enforcement  of  our  environmental 
protection  laws.  Let  us  provide  it  with 
the  resources  to  do  that  Job  for  us  all. 
"  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  agreed  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
because  of  my  appreciation  of  the  addi- 
tional responsibilities  that  have  been 
given  to  the  Coast  Guard  under  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act,  which 
was  signed  into  law  in  April  of  this  year. 
The  provisions  of  that  act  with  which  the 
Senate  is  most  directly  connected  are  the 
provisions  designed  to  Impose  liability 
for  the  cost  of  cleanup  of  oil  spills.  There 
are  other  ecoWcal  responsibilities  with 
which  the  Coast  Guard  will  be  concerned. 

One  of  the  great  frustrations  about  the 
oil  spillage  problem  is  that,  although  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  imposes 
absolute  liability  for  the  cost  of  cleanup, 
once  a  spiU  occurs,  in  many  cases  the 
damage  that  develops  is  irreversible. 

A  second  problem  that  is  involved— 
one  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  could.  I 
think,  exercise  some  useful  responsibil- 
ity and  action — is  in  protecting  agsonst 
the  navigational  hazards  that  can  result 
in  oil  spills.  The  1970  law,  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act,  imposes  abso- 
lute liability  except  where  a  spill  is  solely 
the  result  of  an  act  of  God.  for  example, 
or  an  act  of  war.  In  these  cases,  liability  is 
lifted.  These  are  the  areas  within  which 
the  Coast  Guard  could  usefully  operate. 

One  of  the  reasons  wiiy  many  of  oui 


laws  dealing  with  environmental  protec- 
tion and  improvement  have  not  been  as 
effective  as  they  might  be  is  the  man- 
power shortage.  And  this  obtains  across 
the  board.  The  manpower  ceilings  im- 
posed during  the  last  year  or  two  have 
direcUy  limited  and  inhibited  environ- 
mental improvement  agencies  from  doing 
the  job  which  the  Congress  has  given 
them  to  do. 

Here,  in  connection  with  ecological 
hazards  on  the  oceans  and  the  shore- 
lines— an  area  within  which  the  Coast 
Guard  has  developed  expertise  and  tra- 
ditions and  know-how — there  is  a  man- 
power problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  directed  to  it. 
I  sun  not  sure  as  to  the  numbers,  but  1 
do  know  that  we  need  more  manpower  to 
do  this  ecological  Job,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  supported  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

This  is  an  authorization  bill.  The 
numbers  can  be  worked  out.  The  re- 
sponsibilities can  be  worked  out.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  useful  for  the  Senate 
to  give  this  evidence  of  its  conviction 
that  we  need  to  attack  the  manpower 
problem  in  dealing  with  ecological  prob- 
lems as  well  as  the  money  problem  oi 
other  related  problems. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
offering  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
most  significant,  and  of  course  it  is 
greatiy  appreciated  by  me. 

I  am  sure  that  this  area  is  one  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard,  with  its  training  and 
background,  can  have  a  highly  bene- 
ficial effect  on  a  massive  problem.  As  the 
Senator  has  said,  sufiQcient  persormel  is 
not  available  to  meet  troublesome  situa- 
tions in  ecology  on  the  water. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  One  of  the  great  oil 
spills  which  have  triggered  this  great 
public  concern  about  the  dangers  from 
oil  was  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster.  That 
was  related  to  navigational  hazards, 
either  the  product  of  negligence  of  the 
ship  amd  its  operators,  or  natural  haz- 
ards. I  would  not  attempt  here  to  make 
a  legal  judgment  as  to  which,  but  it  was 
in  the  area  of  navigational  hazards,  an 
area  within  which  the  Coast  Guard  op- 
erates. 

It  sems  to  me,  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  which  we  imposed  upon  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  act  signed  by  the 
President  into  law  in  April  of  this  year, 
Uiat  we  must  be  sensitive  to  the  addi- 
tional burdens  that  the  Coast  Guard  now 
has  in  this  field.  That  is  the  problem  to 
which  the  Senator's  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMSof  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  having  offered  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  needed  amendment 

I  was  in  complete  disagreement  with 
the  head  of  the  budget  when  they  sug- 
gested cutting  out  the  Reserve  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  We  seem  to  forget  in  this 
country  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  part  of 


our  armed  services,  and  it  is  a  voluntary 
organization  which  has  performed  a  very 
valuable  job  for  many,  many  years. 

I  probably  have  closer  acquaintance- 
ship with  this  organization  than  many 
other  Members  of  this  bodj',  because  I 
happen  to  have  a  boat,  and  I  use  it,  and 
I  depend  upon  these  people,  both  Active 
and  Reserve.  The  work  that  the  reservists 
have  done  throughout  the  country,  in 
almost  every  State,  has  been  a  great  con- 
tribution to  boat  safety. 

The  Senator  may  not  realize  it,  but  the 
State  of  Arizona  has  the  largest  per 
capita  boat  population  of  any  State  in 
the  Nation.  When  I  think  of  the  good 
work  these  reservists  have  done  there 
in  organizing  boat  squadrons  and  power 
squadrons  and  teaching  boat  safety  to 
us  desert  rats,  who  do  not  know  what 
good  water  looks  like,  let  alone  boats.  I 
think  we  should  be  encouraging  the 
Coast  Guard  rather  than  discouraging 
them. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man, in  his  wisdom,  would  carefully 
consider  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  important  contri- 
bution and  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

It  does,  of  course,  come  as  news  to 
some  of  us  in  the  coastal  areas  that 
boating  is  such  a  major  activity  in 
Arizona. 

Is  Lake  Havasu  in  Arizona? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Lake  Havasu  is  on 
the  Colorado  River.  Of  course,  California 
lays  claim  to  any  water  near  it.  so  part 
of  the  lake  is  in  California,  the  part  west 
of  the  threadline  of  the  river. 

The  boating  comes  about  because  of 
manmade  lakes.  We  have  five  witiiin  an 
hour's  drive  of  the  capital  city  of 
Phoenix.  We  have  several  others  in  other 
places  in  the  State. 

When  I  talk  about  the  per  capita  boat 
population.  I  am  not  talking  about 
yachts.  I  am  talking  about  14-,  16-,  and 
18-foot  boats  with  outboard  motors.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  one  can  fly  over  Phoe- 
nix, and  every  road  leading  to  a  lake  Is 
bumper  to  bumper  with  families  and 
their  little  boats. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserves  are  the  ones 
who  voluntarily  give  their  time  to  teach- 
ing boat  sailing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  For  on« 
who  has  had  rare  occasion  to  go  to  Ari- 
zona, I  will  have  to  correct  my  impres- 
sion. I  thought  it  was  pretty  much  high 
and  dry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  migiit  say  tha*. 
it  Is  both  high  and  dry.  Where  I  live, 
we  average  approximately  7  inches  of 
rain  a  year.  We  get  as  much  as  40  inchen 
in  some  parts  of  the  State.  The  elevation 
of  the  State  runs  from  150  feet  abov) 
sea  level  to  more  than  12.000  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  Is  a  dry  State,  but  we  have 
lived  by  learning  how  to  conserve  water 
and  learning  how  to  fend  off  California 
as  she  constantly  borrowed  our  water. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  by  my  amendment  is  to  re^ore 
personnel  level  for  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve so  that  trained  men  can  be  avail- 
able should  the  interior  of  the  country 
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be    stricken    by    any    emergency    that 
threatens  or  has  actually  occurred. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 

the  case  for  the  amendment  has  been 

overproved  already. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  offered  this 
amendment.  I  am  going  to  give  my  rea- 
sons, and  I  am  going  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to.  I  do  want  to  give  the  reasons,  a  little 
background,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to 
me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  before  he 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  Senator  has  any  estimate  of  the 
cost  involved. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The  to- 
tal personnel  cost  for  this  Reserve  will 
be  $25.9  million  for  15,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  annual 
cost? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
say,  before  yielding  the  floor  and  looking 
forward  to  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  that  I  was  encouraged 
to  develop  the  amendment  right  from  the 
start  by  the  able  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I 
very  much  appreciate  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said,  I  am  going  to  recommend  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  be  agreed  to,  and 
now  wish  to  give  its  backgroimd. 

For  fiscal  1971,  the  Budget  Bureau 
sought  no  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
strength  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  In 
other  words,  they  dr(K>ped  it,  smd  that 
dropped  the  money  out  except  over  in 
the  Transportation  bUl  they  did  request 
$10  million  to  accomplish  the  phaseout 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  program. 
The  law  with  rrfwence  to  that  sets  the 
manpower  strength  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve.  The  appropriations  for  it  are  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  I 
happen  to  be  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  a 
valuable  member  of  it  also.  I  learned  for 
the  first  time  the  details  about  the  Coast 
Guard,  when  I  becsune  chairman  of  the 
appropriations  subconunittee  and  I  have 
never  been  more  impressed  with  an  or- 
ganization which  I  found  in  its  manpower 
to  have  talent  and  dedlcaticoi,  which 
made  careful  use  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  dollars  entrusted  to  it.  I  also  found 
a  very  fine  group  of  young  men  in  the 
training  schools,  young  men  of  talent — 
some  of  them  high  school  graduates  and 
some  of  them  beyond  that.  They  were 
all  young  men  of  purpose  and  resource- 
fulness, and  they  woi^ed  hard.  I  was  tre- 
mendously pleased  with  what  I  learned. 
Their  commissioned  and  ncmcommis- 
si(med  officers  are  very  high  in  morale. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  learned  that 
these  reserves  had  been  left  out  alto- 
gether, but  I  found  one  factor  that  had 
a  bearing  on  It;  namely,  the  reserves 
have  not  been  called  up  in  a  IcMig  time 
for  any  kind  of  special  duty. 


Mr.  President,  the  law  should  be  ex- 
panded and  more  activities  delineated  in 
the  law  BO  that  these  men  could  be  called 
up  for  some  kind  of  special  service. 
Something  along  that  line  will  be  forth- 
coming, I  am  sure,  before  long. 

Ho*e\er,  when  we  marked  up  the  bill, 
we  did  not  have  any  testimony  before  us 
as  to  actual  need,  but  if  we  were  going  to 
continue  the  Coast  Guard  we  had  to  put 
in  10.000  as  a  token  figure,  as  the  Senator 
suggested,  with  the  idea  of  getting  proof. 
Since  that  time  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee has  developed  the  facts  with 
reference  to  the  program  and  to  the  need 
for  a  definite  response.  The  testimony 
shows  the  need  for  a  minimum  of  15,000 
men.  That  is  the  testimony  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  expecting  but 
did  not  have  when  it  marked  up  the  bill. 

Thus,  it  is  in  keeping  with  that  situa- 
tion that,  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  can  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  estimated  cost  is  right  about  the 
figure  already  quoted,  a  littie  over  $25 
million.  It  is  already  $10  million  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  bill  this 
year,  but  that  was  for  the  phaseout 
which  will  not  happen  if  Congress  inter- 
venes. So  it  will  be  about  $15  miUion  over 
the  budget  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee allows  that  item.  I  do  not  know 
where  we  can  make  a  better  investment 
in  trained  manpower,  in  training  for 
emergencies,  in  training  for  most  any- 
thing, in  training  for  more  and  more  ac- 
tivities that  are  being  placed  upon  them 
by  law.  The  reserves  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  have  been  extraordinary  men, 
a  real  asset  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  people  of  this  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  fields  for  which  they  might 
be  called. 

I  hope  that  we  can  expand  the  law  in 
keeping  with  their  new  duties  and  ex- 
pand the  purposes  for  which  they  can 
be  called. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  recommend 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  l^islative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AICZNDICKMT  NO.  SIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  816  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LsGisLATivx  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bin  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  607.  Ko  funds  may  be  authorized  or 
i4>proprlated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Aimed 
Forces  of  the  TTnlted  States  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  weapons  systems  untu  the  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  has  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  Indicating  the 
degree  to  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  complied  with  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  that  exploratory  and  advanced  de- 
velopment of  selected  subsystems  and  com- 
ponents of  the  wei^Mns  system  have  taken 
place  Independently  of  the  development  of 
the  weapons  system; 

(b)  that  Government  laboratories  and  con- 
tractors have  been  used  to  develop  selected 
subsystems  and  components  on  a  long-term 
level  of  effort  basis; 

(c)  that  competitive  prototypes  have  been 
used  In  addition  to  or  In  lieu  of  paper 
studies; 

(d)  that  production  schedules  will  be  selec- 
tively lengthened,  long-range  production  will 
be  contracted  for,  and  new  models  of  the 
system  will  not  be  produced  without  specific 
authorization  by  Congress; 

(e)  that  concurrent  development  and  pro- 
duction do  not  take  place  and  that  a  small 
number  of  development  prototypes  have 
been  developed  and  fully  tested  and  success- 
fully demonstrated; 

(f)  that  detailed  cost  studies  establishing 
that  modifications  to  existing  weapons  sys- 
tems still  In  production  or  previously  In  pro- 
duction win  not  provide  sufficient  capability 
at  a  lower  coet; 

(g)  that  elements  of  the  systems  or  sub- 
systems do  not  Include  "gold  plating"; 

(h)  that  the  type  of  contract  selected  Is 
the  most  appropriate  for  development  and 
the  assessment  of  the  technical  risks  mvolved 
In  the  weapons  system; 

(1)  that  the  requirement  for  formal  con- 
tract definition  Is  not  Involved  where  it  is 
Inapplicable  to  the  weapons  system  develop- 
ment; 

(j)  that  nudntainabUlty  and  reUablUty 
have  been  assured  by  means  other  than  de- 
tailed documentation  by  the  contractor  as 
a  part  of  the  design  proposal; 

(k)  that  appropriate  planning  occurred 
early  In  the  development  cycle  for  test  and 
evaluation,  and  that  procedtires  were  fol- 
lowed for  an  effective  transition  to  the  test 
and  evaluation  phase;  and 

(1)  that  a  total  packaged  procurement  con- 
tract for  research,  testing,  development,  and/ 
or  production  was  prohibited. 
Whenever  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  deter- 
mines that  one  or  more  of  the  ccnditlons 
described  above  have  not  been  compUed  with 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  the  case  of 
any  weapons  system,  that  committee  shall 
state  in  any  report  prepared  by  it  on  any 
legislative  bill  authorizing  funds  for  the  pro- 
dxictlon  of  such  weapons  system  or  any  bill 
appropriating  funds  for  the  production  of 
such  weapons  system  that  such  condition  or 
oondltlons  have  not  been  met  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  that  I  have 
called  up  is  to  put  into  effect  the 
so-called  fly-before-you-buy  recommen- 
dation of  the  Fitzhugh  Commission,  a 
so-called  blue  ribbon  commission  which 
has  made  its  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

It  is  also  the  principle  that  has  been 
enunciated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
this  year  and  last  year.  Last  year  he 
called  It  the  milestone  principle.  TUs 
year  he  has  called  it  the  fly  before  you 
buy. 

Fly  before  you  buy  Is  a  very  sound 
notion  that  before  we  move  into  the 
production  of  a  weapons  system  it  should 
be  thoroughly  tested  so  that  the  defects 
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have  been  corrected  and  so  that  we  may 
know  how  much  the  production  cost  is 
likely  to  be  and  so  that  the  leadtime 
would  be  reduced  and  the  performance 
would  be  adequate. 

Everyone  agrees  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle.  The  Secretary  of  Defense.,! 
think,  has  made  a  fine  contribution  to- 
ward better  procuremeit  in  the  future 
by  stating  that  he  intends  to  pursue  this 
policy. 

The  difBculty,  however,  is  although 
defense  has  annoimced  that  policy  of 
fly  before  you  buy,  they  depart  from  it 
on  a  number  of  important  and  substan- 
tial procurements.  So  what  the  amend- 
ment tries  to  do  here  is  to  require  that 
whenever  there  is  a  departure  from  this 
principle,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
ports to  the  appropriate  committees — 
that  is.  the  Armed  Ser\ices  Committees 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate — as  to  the  reasons 
why  they  are  not  following  this  principle 
of  testing  before  moving  into  production, 
or  the  so-called  fly  before  you  buy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  very  criti- 
cal of  the  Fitzhugh  Commission,  its 
membership,  and  the  procurement  por- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Fitzhugh  Com- 
mission. 

I  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  recently 
detailing  my  criticisms  and  objections  to 
those  portions  of  the  report  dealing  with 
overruns,  procurement,  and  weapons  sys- 
tem buying. 

This  recommendation  in  the  report  Is, 
I  think,  a  wise  one.  That  is  the  recom- 
mendation that  in  the  procurement  of 
military  weapons  the  Pentagon  should 
fly  before  they  buy.  or  to  put  it  another 
way,  develop  fully  tested  and  fully  work- 
ing prototypes  before  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions or  billions  are  spent  for  production. 
The  point  Is  to  make  certain,  through  the 
development  of  prototypes  and  fuU  te§t=, 
ing,  that  the  bugs  are  out  of  the  system 
before  the  production  r\ms  begin.  This 
obviously  was  not  the  case  with  the 
C-5A.  with  the  TPX.  with  a  score  of  mis- 
siles, with  the  MBT-70  tank,  and  with 
numerous  other  weapons  systems  which 
universally  have  cost  more  than  the  orig- 
inal estimate,  which  are  delivered  a  year 
or  two  too  late,  and  which  fail  to  meet 
their  specifications. 

There  are  some  Ironic  facts  about 
the  fly-before-you-buy  recommendation. 
First  of  aU.  I  thought  that  the  policy  was 
already  in  effect.  About  a  year  ago  at  a 
time  the  Department  was  imder  great 
criticism  for  its  vast  deficiencies  in  pro- 
curement, it  announced  that  it  was  turn- 
ing to  the  Milestone  system  of  procure- 
ment. Milestone  merely  meant  that  the 
Department  would  proceed,  stage  by 
stage,  to  research,  development,  contract 
definition,  and  production  of  weapons.  It 
was  a  fly-before-you-buy  policy.  It  was 
aimoimced  with  considerable  flair.  As  a 
result,  I  thought  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  already  following  the  policy. 

My  best  Judgment  is  that  one  of  the 
Department's  public  relations  ofilcers,  for 
whom  we  pay  at  least  $40  million  a  year, 
devised  a  new  slogan.  "Fly  before  you 
buy"  is  certainly  snappier  than  "Mile- 
stone." It  has  been  worth  2  or  3  days  of 
publicity  and  has  obscured,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  the  deficiencies  of  many 
of  the  procurement  aspects  of  the  re- 


port and  the  controversy  over  many  of 
the  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  services  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

But  the  real  test  is:  Do  they  mean  it? 
Do  they  really  mean  business? 

I  have  gone  to  the  Fitzhugh  report 
where  on  pages  74  and  75  I  flnd  a  dozen 
recommendations  which  are  designed  to 
carry  out  the  fly-before-you-buy  policy 
which  the  Department  has  embraced  so 
enthusiaiticalli".  I  have  taken  those  rec- 
ommendations, almost  precisely  as  given 
in  tlie  Fitzhugh  report,  and  I  have 
drafted  an  amendment  to  implement 
them. 

The  amendment  requires  that  before 
any  weapons  system  can  go  into  produc- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Armed  Services  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  indicating  the  degree 
to  which  the  Department  has  complied 
with  the  Fitzhugh  recommendations 
which  make  up  the  'fly  before  you  buy" 
poUcy. 

The  requirement  to  send  the  report  to 
both  the  Armed  Services  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  is  important  be- 
cause systems  are  authorized  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  but  funded 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

The  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  make  the  report,  rather 
than  the  individual  services,  is  an  effort 
to  give  the  Secretary  some  means  of  en- 
forcing the  "fly  before  you  buy"  recom- 
mendations during  the  research,  testing, 
and  development  stage  of  a  weapons  sys- 
tem. 

The  amendment  does  not  prohibit  the 
authorization  or  funding  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  weapons  system  if  the  serv- 
ice has  failed  to  follow  the  "fly  before 
you  buy"  conditions.  There  may  be  a 
number  of  reasons  in  any  one  case  why 
a  particular  condition  is  inappropriate 
impossible  to  fulfill  or  unnecessary.  But 
where  Armed  Services  or  Appropriations 
Committees  have  authorized  or  funded 
the  production  of  a  weapons  system  and 
where  the  fly  before  you  buy  conditions 
have  not  been  met,  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  committee  state  that  fact 
in  the  report  on  the  bill  which  authorizes 
or  funds  the  production  of  the  weapons 
system. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  statement 
would  be  involved  only  when  a  request 
was  made  to  authorize  or  fimd  produc- 
tion of  the  weapons. 

In  my  statement  on  the  Senate  floor, 
I  proposed  certain  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  (Mr.  Stxnnis)  which 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
weapons  systems  authorized  in  this  bill 
were  originally  asked  for  by  the  Pen- 
tagon before  prototype  had  been  tested 
and  before  research  and  development 
had  been  completed.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  in  case  after  case,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  had  cut 
out  or  cut  back  on  funds  where  the  Pen- 
tagon had  asked  for  production  funds 
before  the  weapon  was  adequately  tested. 
I  commmd  the  chtdrman  for  that  action. 

There  were  exception,  however,  as  we 
all  know,  in  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation. One  of  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions, of  course,  was  the  ABM.  The 
whole  argument,  or  at  least  one  of  the 


principal  arguments  last  year  for  going 
along  with  phase  I,  the  first  two  sites, 
was  that  then  we  could  test  ABM  at 
those  sites  to  determine  whether  it  was 
practicable.  This  was  exactly  what  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  asked  us  to  do. 

Now  the  committee  has  proceeded  with 
phase  n.  or  site  three,  without  "flying 
before  we  buy"  and  without  testing  at 
those  two  sites  before  proceeding. 

Even  through  the  Pentagon  has  had 
the  Milestone  system  in  effect  for  over 
a  year,  it  is  cleau:  to  me  that  on  weapon 
after  weapon  they  have  wholly  disre- 
garded their  own  "Milestone"  or  "fly  be- 
fore you  buy"  policy. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  transform  public  rela- 
tions gimmicks  hato  effective  policy,  and 
to  make  the  distinction  between  form 
and  substance. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Fitz- 
hugh Commission  which  form  the  12 
conditions  in  this  amendment  on  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  report. 

The  Fitzhugh  Commission  recom- 
mended: First,  that  exploratory  and  ad- 
vanced development  of  selected  subsys- 
tems and  components  of  weapons  sys- 
tems should  take  place  independently  of 
the  weapon  system  itself. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  the 
Fitzhugh  Commission  consisted  of  15 
members,  two  of  whom  dropped  out.  Of 
the  remaining  13  members,  a  substantial 
number — I  believe  seven — were  either 
top  executives  or  very  important  officials 
of  defense  contracting  firms.  These  are 
people  who  are  very  sympathetic  with  the 
problems  of  defense  contractors  and  who 
also  have  long  and  substantial  practical 
experience  in  dealing  with  defense  con- 
tracts. 

Tliey  feel  that  this  kind  of  principle 
should  be  put  into  effect,  but  that  it 
should  be  put  into  effect  in  terms  of 
specific  recommendations  which  I  have 
written  into  my  amendment.  This  ex- 
ploratory or  advance  develc^ment  of  se- 
lected subsystems  should  take  place  in- 
dependently. 

That  is  an  important  point.  On  hear- 
ings held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  weapons  sys- 
tems,  we  found  that  the  avionics  sys- 
tems for  planes,  the  radar  for  ships,  and 
the  weapons  and  sonic  systons  on  the 
new  destroyers  were  often  highly  defi- 
cient when  delivered  to  the  weapon  for 
inclusion  in  the  system.  These  should  be 
tested  and  ready  to  go  before  they  are 
delivered  as  components  for  a  ship  or 
plane  or  tank. 

Second,  that  Oovemment  laboratories 
and  contractors  be  used  to  develop  se- 
lected subsystems  and  components  on 
a  long-term  level  of  effort  basis. 

That,  too,  is  important.  There  are  far 
too  many  crash  programs  for  important 
and  vital  components  of  major  wei^xms. 

Third,  that  competitive  protoyptes  be 
used  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  paper 
studies. 

It  is  important  that  prototypes  be 
used  instead  of  paper  studies.  No  one  can 
really  tell  how  a  system  will  work  until 
it  is  built 

It  is  also  true  that  whenever  possible, 
it  is  good  to  have  competitive  prototypes; 
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namely,  that  more  than  one  company 
build  a  prototype  before  production.  But 
on  huge  weapons,  such  as  the  B-1 
bomber,  which  I  do  not  think  should  be 
built  in  any  case,  or  on  a  major  ship, 
competitive  prototypes  may  be  far  too 
expensive. 

Poiu-th,  that  production  schedules  be 
selectively  lengthened,  that  long-range 
production  be  contracted  for,  and  that 
new  models  of  the  system  not  be  pro- 
duced without  specific  authorization  by 
Congress. 

This  is  very  important.  We  have  far 
too  many  crash  programs.  We  have  far 
too  many  weapons  systems  which  have 
taken  on  all  the  aspects  of  the  yearly 
models  of  the  automobile  business.  We 
have  also  seen  the  Defense  Department 
shift  to  the  second  or  third  version  of  a 
system  or  a  new  model  of  the  system 
without  adequate  authorization  by  Con- 
gress. At  times  what  is  said  to  be  a  new 
model  is  really  a  means  of  spending 
many  billions  on  a  new  system  without 
effective  control. 

Fifth,  that  concurrent  development 
and  production  do  not  take  place,  until 
at  least  a  small  number  of  development 
prototypes  have  been  developed  and 
fully   tested    and   successfully   demon- 

cf'|*0  tA/4 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  fiy  before  you 
buy  policy.  Development  must  come  be- 

Ifore  production.  They  must  not  be  con- 
current,   except    in    the    most  unusual 
circumstances, 
^  Prototypes  should  be  developed,  tested, 

X       and    demonstrated    successfully    before 
production. 

Equally  important  is  that  only  a  small 
niunber  of  prototypes  be  developed.  It  Is 
obviously  improper  to  build  25  or  50 
fighter  planes  as  prototypes  before  pro- 
duction. That  merely  gives  the  service  an 
argument  that  so  much  has  been  si)ent 
already  that  production  must  follow  in 
£uiy  event. 

Sixth,  that  detailed  cost  studies  be 
made  to  establish  that  a  modification  of 
an  existing  system  would  not  be  cheaper 
to  produce  and  provide  sufficient  capa- 
bility than  an  entirely  new  system. 

I  think  this  recommendation  is  good 
and  an  obvious  one.  This  may  help  stop 
the  rushing  into  a  new  model  of  a 
weapon  or  new  weapons  whUe  the  old 
one  is  fundamentally  good. 

Seventh,  that  gold  plating  be  elimi- 
nated. 

That  is,  providing  a  much  higher  per- 
formance than  is  required  by  contem- 
plated combat  conditions. 

Of  course,  this  has  been  policy  for 
some  time,  but  it  needs  to  be  watched  on 
every  weapon.  It  is  a  policy  which  needs 
enforcement  and  needs  to  be  applied  to 
all  weapwis.  Some  of  them  are  so  com- 
plicated and  3o  sophisticated  that  they 
not  only  cost  more  money  but  also  do  not 
woi*. 

Eighth,  that  the  type  of  contract  se- 
lected is  the  one  most  appropriate  to 
develop  and  assess  the  technical  risks  of 
the  weapon. 

That,  of  course,  is  an  obvious  recom- 
mendation. 

Ninth,  that  the  requirement  for  con- 
tract definition  not  be  invoked  where  it 
is  inappropriate. 
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That,  of  course.  Is  a  sensible  rectMn- 
mendation.  But  it  must  not  be  used  to 
avoid  the  contract  definition  stage  when 
it  is  needed. 

Tenth,  that  maintainability  and  reU- 
ability  be  assured  by  means  other  than 
documentation  during  the  design  pro- 
posal stage. 

We  want  proof  that  a  weapon  is  reli- 
able and  can  be  maintained  easily.  That 
proof  should  be  more  than  the  paper 
work  or  initial  design  of  the  contrsuitor. 
If  such  condition  had  been  in  effect  and 
the  prototype  recommendation  in  effect 
for  our  tank  program,  much  of  the  lack 
of  reUability  would  have  been  avoided. 

Eleventh,  that  planning  for  testing 
and  evaluation  occurred  early  in  the  de- 
velopment cycle,  and  that  procedures 
were  followed  for  an  effective  transition 
to  the  test  and  evaluation  phase. 

That  is  an  obvious  recommendation. 

Twelfth,  that  total  package  procure- 
ment be  prohibited  as  a  means  of  con- 
tracting for  weapons  systems. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  music  to  my 
ears.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  one  to 
criticize  total  package  procurement.  Yet 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Charles  insisted  that  it  was  a  great  sys- 
tem of  procurement  even  after  we  had 
uncovered  the  $2  billion  overrun  wi  the 
C-5A. 

Since  I  called  for  the  elimination  of 
total  package  procurement  myself,  be- 
cause like  so  many  other  methods  it  was 
both  inherently  bad  and  a  public  rela- 
tions effort,  I  welcome  the  Fitzhugh  rec- 
ommendation on  that  point,  which  cwnes 
more  than  a  year  after  the  Defense  De- 
partment castigated  our  efforts  to  do 
away  with  it. 

I  commend  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate.  If  the  Defense  Department  real- 
ly means  business,  they  will  support  this 
amendment.  In  the  vernacular,  they  now 
have  the  chance  either  to  fish  or  cut 
bait. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  give  some  ex- 
amples of  weapons  where  it  appears  "fiy 
before  you  buy"  has  not  been  used. 

ICeOAI   TANK 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
tanks.  What  about  the  M60AI  tank?  It  is 
in  production  at  about  30  a  month.  More 
money  is  asked  for— page  23,  report.  But 
improvements  are  needed.  Should  we  not 
get  a  completed  prototype,  fully  tested 
and  workable,  before  we  continue  pro- 
duction? 

MBT-70 

What  about  this  tank?  Do  we  have  one 
or  two  prototjrpes  fully  tested  and  which 
really  work?  I  noted  that  we  are  asked 
for  $41  million  for  "advanced  production 
engineering"  in  addition  to  R.  &  D. 
funds — page  24. 

Is  it  not  a  fundamental  principle  that 
we  should  build  one  or  two  of  these  weap- 
ons first  and  fully  test  them  before  mov- 
ing into  production?  At  least,  is  that  not 
the  fimdamental  meaning  of  "fly  before 
you  buy"?  But,  under  the  tank  programs, 
it  appears  that  we  have  been  moving  into 
production  while  the  tanks  are  still  not 
fully  tested,  and  unworkable?  Should  we 
not  apply  fly  before  we  buy  to  the  tanks? 

AX 

What  about  the  AX— the  close  air  sup- 
port aircraft?  The  report  states — ^page 


24 — that  $27.9  miUion  is  requested  to 
initiate  development.  Has  it  been  fully 
tested?  How  many  prototypes  were  there? 

TOW    MlBWm 

Report,  pages  25-26— Does  the  TOW 
really  work?  We  are  authorizing  $113 
million  for  production.  Is  it  not  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  Shillelagh?  Why  is  it  needed 
now?  But,  particularly,  how  can  we  go 
ahead  and  comply  with  the  principle  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  enunci- 
ated, which  Americans  have  been  told  we 
are  putting  into  effect  in  our  Defense  De- 
partment, of  "test  before  you  buy"  or 
"fly  before  you  buy,"  when  we  are  asked 
to  authorize  $113  million  for  production, 
when  we  are  not  assured  that  this  mis- 
sile works? 

F-IS    An   FOECE   FIGHTER 

Apparently  there  is  $370  miUion  for 
R.  &  D.  for  the  F-15  in  this  biU.  But  it 
will  apparently  be  operational  in  the 
mid-1970's.  How  many  planes  are  there 
imder  the  R.  Ii  D.  portion?  Will  we  really 
have  one  or  two  prototypes  fully  tested 
before  it  becomes  operational?  Or  are  we 
just  moving  ahead  with  a  large  number 
of  R.  &  D.  planes  in  the  hoi>e  that  we  will 
get  the  bugs  out  later? 

Of  course,  that  is  another  question. 
We  certainly  do  not  want  to  get  into  the 
position  of  saying  that  we  are  only  going 
to  have  research  and  development  and 
then  flnd  that  the  prototype  concept  has 
been  extended  to  such  a  point  that  we  are 
{u;tually  producing  many  planes  as  pro- 
totypes because  this  is  the  one  way  we 
can  justify  going  into  production  before 
we  finish  testing.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
to  have  some  prototypes,  but  they  should 
be  one  or  two  or  three  and  not  an  in- 
definite number. 

If  we  have  an  indefinite  number,  we 
are  then  not  following  the  fly-before- 
you-buy  principle,  but  are  going  into 
production  before  we  have  tested  the 
equipment. 

r-I4    NAVT   FIGHTES 

Here  is  a  real  question.  Apparently  we 
are  building  some  26  of  the  P-14's  while 
we  are  testing.  What  about  the  fly  before 
we  buy  poUcy  here?  Page  27,  report.  A 
third  of  the  money  is  for  R.  &  D.  Two- 
thirds  is  for  production  of  26  P-14A  air- 
craft. Should  not  we  produce  a  few  pro- 
totypes, fully  tested  and  fully  woricable, 
before  rushing  into  production? 

What  about  other  programs? 

B-l    BOICBEE 

Here  is  an  example  of  fly  before  you 
buy,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  build  seven 
planes?  Why  are  not  two  or  three 
enough?  The  XB-70  was  stopped  after 
two  were  produced.  Why  do  we  need  sev- 
en B-l 's  to  test  it? 

S-3A    CAREI^-BASED    ANTI8T7BICAXINE    AIECKAFT 

How  many  of  these  are  we  asked  to 
fund  for  production?  Have  they  been 
tested?  Do  they  work?  Are  we  moving 
into  production  before  adequate  testing? 
Does  the  fly-before-you-buy  principle 
apply  here? 

ICXB8I1.BB:     OONOOE,   ICAVKBICK,   AKD   BPABROW   F 

I  note  that  the  committee  is  cutting 
back  on  funds  for  these  programs  because 
they  need  additional  research  and  de- 
velopment. I  commend  the  committee 
heartily  on  that  action.  But  why  did  not 
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the  Pentagon  apply  the  ,fly-^fo«-y°}J- 
buv  policy  here?  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  Is  doing  this,  even  though  the 
Pentagon  recommended  them. 

CHAPAWUl.,    IMPROVED    HAWK,    l.AKC« 

These  three  missUes  are  apparenUy 
new  or  newly  developed-  Has  there  been 
a  fly-before-you-buy  poUcy  on  these? 
Pases  43-44. 

BPAXSOW   Aa-TO-AIB   mssiLB 

I  note  on  page  46  of  the  committee  re- 
port that  the  committee  recommends  a 
reducUMi  in  the  funds  for  the  AIM-7P  on 
grounds  that  we  need  additional  dev^- 
opment  before  a  significant  buildup  in 
production.  ^   .  , 

That  looks  as  if  the  Navy  asked  for 
production  funds  before  it  had  been  fully 
tested.  The  committee  refused  to  go 
along.  I  commend  the  committee.  Did  the 
Navy  fly  that  one  before  it  urged  Con- 
gress to  buy  it? 

SIDEWINDER 

What  about  Sidewinder?  The  commit- 
tee report— page  47— says  it  has  an  ex- 
panded acquisition  mode  plus  new  solid 
state  electronics  for  greater  reliability 
and  repairability.  That  soimds  as  if  it 
did  not  work  very  well  in  the  past.  Was  It 
fully  tested  first? 

PHOENIX   Ant-TO-AIB 

We  are  asked  to  authorize  $101  million 
lor  procurement.  But  we  are  also  asked 
for  $8.5  million  in  R.  &  D.  Have  we  had 
workable  prototypes  fuUy  tested?  Prom 
the  report  it  looks  Uke  they  are  still  test- 
ing. 

STANOAKO    MISSII.ES 

According  to  the  report— page  47— 
these  replace  Tartar  and  Terrier.  Is  the 
money  for  procurement  or  for  R.  b  D.? 
Has  Standard  been  fully  tested?  Does  it 
meet  the  fly-before-you-buy  principle? 

STTBROC 

Does  It  work?  Is  the  money  for  pro- 
curement or  for  testing?  Does  it  really 
work? 

OONOOK    (NAVT) 

The  committee  is  knocking  out  $28.9 
million  in  procurement  money  because 
this  weapon  needs  more  research  and  de- 
velopment. Did  the  Navy  ask  for  the  pro- 
curonent  money  before  It  was  fully 
tested?  What  about  fly  before  you  buy  for 
Condor?  Apparently  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment did  not  do  that.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  its  action. 

■HIPS 

We  have  a  vast  new  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. Many  of  them  are  under  a  "system 
contract"  with  companies  designing  them 
and  building  them  without  completing 
prototypes. 

What  about  the  destroyers— DD  963? 
Do  we  build  prototypes  there?  We  au- 
thorize $459  million  for  six  ships.  Why 
not  build  one  prototype  first? 

LHA    (6EVZEAI.  PX7SPOSK  ASSAULT  SHIP) 

We  fund  two  and  go  for  leadtlme  on 
two  more.  According  to  the  table  on  i»ge 
59  of  the  report,  it  appears  that  eight  are 
authorized.  What  about  fiy  before  w«  buy 
the  LHA? 

OLG 

What  about  the  DLG  g\iided  missile 
frigate?  Last  year  we  authorized  one  and 
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go  for  four  more  this  year.  Has  the  one 
been  fully  tested?  Does  it  work? 

MSO    KINESWEXPERS 

What  about  the  MSO  minesweeper? 
We  approved  10  last  year  and  five  more 
this  year.  Has  prototype  been  built  and 
fully  tested?  ,      , 

These  are  some  of  the  examples  from 
the  report  which  indicate  that  in  some 
instances  the  committee  seems  to  be 
going  ahead  and  providing  production 
money  even  though  tests  have  not  been 
completed.  It  seems  there  are  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  Department  has  re- 
quested production  funds  where  the 
committee  has  wisely  and  ably  stepped 
in  and  said  the  production  money  will 
not  be  avaUable  until  testing  is  com- 
pleted. ^     ^^ 

I  commend  the  committee  under  those 
circumstances,  but  the  Defense  Depart- 
mait  has  not  been  foUowing  the  policy 
which  it  has  enunciated,  and  that  is  that 
the  Congress,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, should  be  notified  in  advance  be- 
fore they  depart  from  the  "fiy-before- 
you-buy"  principle. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    T8t 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
the  clerk  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  already  pending. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  agree  that  his 
amendment  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  so  that  I  may  bring  one  up,  as  to 
which  I  understand  there  is  no  contest? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  my  amendment  will  be- 
come the  pending  business  immediately 
after  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  remainder  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Amendment  No.  789  Is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  789 


sympathetic   consideration   when   vacancies 
are  filled':  and 

"(3)  the  heads  of  each  such  department 
and  agency  should  cooperate  fully  with  the 
United  States  avU  Service  Commission  In 
carrying  out  the  Commission's  displaced  em- 
ployee program,  which  Is  designed  to  Insure 
priority  treatment  of  displaced  Oovemment 
employees." 


Forces,  and  for  other  purposes: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

"Sec.  607.  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that — 

"(1)  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  making  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service  should,  in 
filing  vacant  positions  within  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  give  priority  consideration 
to  employees  holding  career  appointments  in 
the  competitive  service  who  are  being  dis- 
placed from  their  present  positions  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  other  department 
OT  agency  as  the  result  of  reductions  In 
force; 

"(2)  the  heads  of  each  such  department 
and  agency  should  implement,  to  the  ftillest 
extent  practicable,  the  memorandum  of  the 
Pr«sldent,  dated  April  34.  1970,  requiring 
that  'each  department  and  agency  must  ac- 
cept responslblUty  for  assuring  that  quail- 
fled  displaced  employees  are  given  full  and 


DAN  MTTRIONE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor.  .  ^ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Pemiiylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  I  submit  a 
resolution  In  tribute  to  Dan  Mitrlone,  of 
Richmond.  Ind.,  whose  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service  to  his 
city  his  State,  and  his  Nation  has  ended 
so  tragically  while  he  was  serving  abroad. 

His  life  was  full  of  meaning  and  pur- 
pose. 

His  death,  In  contrast,  was  senseless 
and  a  contradiction  of  the  very  princi- 
ples for  which  he  lived  and  worked. 

The  final  chapter  has  been  written. 
We  can  now  only  share  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  life  and  in  the  common  prayer 
that  his  death  will  rekindle  within  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  mankind  a  great- 
er understanding  of  the  value  of  human 

life. 

For  those  of  us  who  knew  him,  his 
death  has  an  even  greater  personal 
meaning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativb  Cuerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  446)  expressing  the  sorrow  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  over  the  death  of  Dan 
Mitrlone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to.  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  446 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  express  Its  sin- 
cere sorrow  over  the  untimely  death  of  Dan 
Mitrlone  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  while  loy- 
aUy  serving  as  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  In  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  communicate  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 


1-  «»  »-,.«  o/Mvi  tlon  Is  belna  used  to  accomf^lsh  reductions, 
lected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com-  ^^^^^  such  attrition  alone  is  not  sufficient, 
ponent  of  the  Armed  Forces,   and  lor     ^(jmon^  gteps  are  taken,  such  as  utUlzlng 

the  Defense  Department  Priority  Placement 


amendment 


Other  purposes 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  amendment  now  pending 
and  which,  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  I  have  now 
offered,  is  known  as  the  job  assistance 
amendment.  This  amendment.  I  believe, 
should  not  give  us  any  reason  for  dissent. 
As  President  Nixon  has  emphasized, 
we  are  moving  from  a  wartime  economy 
to  a  ipeacetime  economy.  This  shift  in 
national  priorities  is  unquestionably  in 
the  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
We  must  remember,  however,  the  cases 
of  individual  citizens  whose  jobs  may  be 
eliminated  in  this  process. 

In  March,  the  elimination  of  58,600 
positions  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  annoimced.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  displaced  by  this  reduction  in 
force  were  career  civil  servants.  Future 
reductions  will  also  Involve  career  em- 
ployees. To  seek  new  jobs  pxjses  a  tre- 
mendous hardship  to  these  people.  Simi- 
larly, the  Federal  Government  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  their  skills  and  experience. 
The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
would  affirm  the  sense  of  the  Congress  to 
be  that  Government  departments  and 
agencies,  when  filling  vacancies,  give 
priority  consideration  to  Federal  career 
employees  who  have  been  displaced  from 
positions  eliminated  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  other  departments  or 
agencies  as  the  result  of  reductions  In 
force. 

My  amendment  would  also  declare  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  to  be  that  depart- 
ments and  agencies  should  comply  fully 
with  the  Presidential  memorandum  of 
April  24,  1970,  and  with  the  displaced 
onployee  program  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  both  aimed  at  effecting 
priority  consideration  for  displaced  em- 
ployees. 

Sufficient  normal  vacancies  occur  each 
year  to  permit  the  Government  to  absorb 
qualified  displaced  persons  who  want  to 
continue  in  the  Federal  service.  All  that 
is  required  is  a  conscientious  effort  by 
departments  and  agencies  to  place  these 
persons.  The  Congress  should  lend  Its 
voice  to  the  efforts  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  civil  sendee  to  Insure 
that  this  task  is  accomplished. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
to  me  from  Carl  W.  Clewlow,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  under 
date  of  August  10, 1970,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  fellows: 

Assistant  Sechxtart  op  Dxpemsk. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Augutt  10, 1970. 
Hon.  HtJOH  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinifton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  30,  1970,  concerning  the 
amendment  you  have  Introduced  to  H£. 
17123  to  require  prlortty  hiring  treatment  for 
Federal  employees  displaced  by  reduction  In 
force. 

As  you  know  we  are  making  every  effort  to 
ease  the  adverse  Impact  on  individual  em- 
ployees of  current  civilian  manpower  reduc- 
tions In  the  Department  of  Defense.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible  voluntary  attrl- 


Program  to  make  employment  offers  tc  qual- 
ified displaced  employees  for  vacancies  aris- 
ing In  the  D^artment  which  must  be  filled, 
restricting  the  filling  of  most  vacancies  by 
permanent  appointment  In  order  to  stock- 
pile vacancies  for  displaced  career  emptoy- 
eee.  and  referring  displaced  career  employees 
for  placement  consideration  In  vacancies 
arising  In  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  through  the  Civil  Service  ComnUs- 
slon's  Displaced  Employee  Program  (DEP). 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  DEP  and 
the  efforts  within  the  Executive  Department 
to  help  displaced  career  employees  find  other 
Jobs,  reinforced  and  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent's memorandum  of  AprU  24,  1970,  urg- 
ing other  Federal  departmento  and  agencies 
to  give  priority  consideration  to  displaced  ca- 
reer employees  when  fllUng  vacancies,  will 
produce  maximum  results  without  legisla- 
tive action.  However,  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  if  the  Senate  believes  it  will 
assist  us  In  our  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  W.  (Xewiajw, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
{Civilian  Personnel  Policy)  ■ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  addressed  to  me,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  sense-of-the- 


no.     816 — itnanimotts-consent 
aobebment 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  discussed  a  time  to  vote  on 
this  amendment  with  the  able  minority 
leader,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  author 
of  the  amendment  are  willing  to  vote  at 
3  on  Monday  afternoon  next,  the  time 
on  the  amendment  to  begin  running  at 
12  noon,  and  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  manager  of  the  biU 
(Mr.  Stekkis)  and  the  author  of  the 
amendment  (Ui.  Proxkisz). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard    no    objection    to    this    proi>osal 

Wll£lt6V6r 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  I  pro- 
pound the  proposal  in  the  form  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — this  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin"  would  have  a 
very  far-reaching  effect.  If  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land — without 
hearings,  without  evaluation  of  the  im- 
pact of  these  words,  and  without  a  lot  of 
definitions  written  into  it — I  think,  with 
all  deference,  it  would  almost  create 
havoa  So  I  think  it  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly understood  and  fully  debated,  and 


Congress  resolution,  so  to  speak.  Is  it     that  is  the  reason  why  I  advised  against 

not?  „    ^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  has  that  effect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  also  In  keeping 
with  a  memorandum  by  the  President 
on  April  24,  1970,  urging  consideration 
of  the  people  that  were  displaced. 

I  think  it  is  a  commendable  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  in  any  way  change 
the  dvil  service  laws,  as  I  understand. 
It  Is  a  recognition  of  hardship  that  has 
come  to  certain  people  as  a  result  of 
necessary  changes  not  only  in  military 
programs  but  in  others.  It  expresses  a 
very  strong  sentiment  here  that  they  be 


trying  to  rush  to  a  vote  on  it  this  after- 
n(x>n.  I  believe  great  harm  could  be  done. 

I  intend  to  make  some  remarks  about 
it  this  afternoon,  and  to  discuss  it  fully 
tomorrow  for  the  Rccors,  so  that  any 
Senator  or  his  staff  who  cares  to  may 
pursue  it:  and  I  certainly  hope  they  wUl. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  see  us  get  to  a 
vote  on  it  at  3  o'clock  Monday  afternoon, 
however.  T^iat  would  allow  3  hours  of 
debate  on  Monday,  at  which  I  hope  the 
attendance  of  Senators  will  be  far  above 
average. 

So  I  have  no  objection  to  the  request 


given  consideration  and  calls  upon  the     qj  jjjg  senator  from  West  Virginia, 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  D.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  has  made  a 
contribution  In  spelling  this  matter  out 
so  clearly  and  forcefully,  that  it  will 
do  good  and  will  serve  the  Crovemment 
as  well  as  individuals  with  a  solid  basis 
for  action,  and  also  that  it  will  prompt 
agency  heads  to  live  up  to  the  require- 
ment which  the  Senator  has  so  well 
spelled  out. 

Mr.  aCOTT.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  we  are  dealing 
with  amendment  No.  789.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  sunendment 
No.  789. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senate  now  continue  to 
consider  the  Proxmire  sumendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  revert  to  the  consideration 
of  amendment  No.  816  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirb)  . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Chair's  understanding  correct  that  the 
time  is  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Beginning  at  12  noon 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, perhmis  the  able  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  who  Is  now  In  the  Chamber, 
would  like  to  Indicate  at  what  time  on 
Monday  the  Senate  will  convene;  be- 
cause if  time  starts  running  at  n(x>n  on 
the  agreement,  I  assume  the  atde  assist- 
ant majority  leader  would  intend  that 
the  Senate  come  in  at  10  o'clock  or  11 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  KSaWEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
take  that  into  account.  We  will  designate 
the  time  tomorrow  for  coming  in  on 
Monday.  We  will  see  what  requests  are 
made  of  the  leadership  tomorrow,  but 
we  will  certainy  be  mlndf  td  when  we  set 
the  meeting  time  for  Monday  of  this  3- 
hour  request,  so  that  there  will  be  the 
full  3  hours  available  for  debate,  to  be 
divided  as  designated  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  Monday,  August  17,  1970, 
on  the  pending  amendment  by  Mr.  Pboxmib* 
(No.  816)  to  HJl.  17123,  the  miUtary  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  with  the  time  be- 
tween 13  noon  and  3  p.m.  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmkk)  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  long  at  this  time,  because  I  am 
frank  to  admit  that  I  have  not  had  time 
to  assimilate  all  the  problems  this 
amendment  would  bring  about.  But  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  some 
of  them  which  occur  right  oflf  the  bat,  so 
the  record  will  not  go  imchallenged  in 
the  form  it  was  left  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
prohibit  us  from  passing  any  bill  imtil 
the  Defense  Department  has  made  this 
massive  report,  because  It  is  stated  in 
the  amendment  that  no  funds  may  even 
be  authorized  for  weapons  systems  until 
these  reports  have  been  delivered  to  the 
various  committees. 

Here  we  are.  already  in  the  third  week 
of  debating  this  bill,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
an  amendment  comes  up  which  has  the 
effect  of  saying  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  go  forward  at  all  xmtil  the  De- 
fense Department  has  taken  these  steps. 
The  second  thing  is  the  question  of 
what  is  a  weapons  system.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  definitions  of  what  a  weapons 
system  is,  but  in  the  current  terminology, 
at  least,  an  aircraft  is  considered  a  weap- 
ons system.  We  have  in  this  bill  author- 
izations for  purchases  of  additional  87's, 
P-4's.  and  a  variety  of  other  aircraft 
which  are  already  in  the  production  sys- 
tem, and  which  have  been  produced  for 
a  long  time  and  are  highly  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  service.  The  idea  of  hav- 
ing the  Defense  Department  create  a 
separate  report,  with  12  subheads,  as  to 
what  must  be  reported  on.  before  we  can 
even  authorize  the  production  of  more 
aircraft  of  types  that  have  already  been 
proven,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  no  help  to 
either  the  defense  of  the  country  or  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin also  represented  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  yesterday  in  the  process  of 
maintaining  the  phase  n  portion  of  the 
ABM  was  a  deviation  from  the  so-called 
fly-before-you-buy  system.  I  am  frank 
to  admit  that  when  you  have  a  system  of 
this  kind,  which  we  are  now  trying  to  de- 
velop and  test  on  site  by  1974  or  1975,  if 
we  have  to  wait  until  that  length  of  time 
before  we  go  forward  with  any  other, 
it  Is  perfectly  apparent  to  me  that,  once 
again,  aU  we  would  be  doing  would  be 
preventing  ourselves  from  having  a  de- 
fensive weapon  which  is  probably  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  United  Sti^. 
As  I  said,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  long 
at  this  time,  but  Just  from  a  cursory 
reading  of  the  amendment,  if  it  were 
adopted  and  put  into  the  law,  and  passed 
the  conference— which  I  do  not  think  it 


ever  would,  but  suppose  it  did — I  think  It 
would  substantially  nullify  the  ability  of 
our  committee,  which  has  been  given 
jurisdiction  by  the  Senate  to  try  to  au- 
thorize the  necessary  weaponry  that  we 
need  for  the  defense  of  200  million  Amer- 
icans; and  I  think  that  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
before.  I  think  this  is  a  very  far-reaching 
amendment.  I  know  it  is.  and  I  believe 
that  virtually  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  have  dealt  with 
this  problem  for  any  appreciable  time 
would  agree  that  it  is  far  reaching. 

I  think  they  would  agree  further  that 
many  of  these  points  are  worthy  of  fur- 
ther consideration  and  development,  but 
that  the  enactment  of  anything  into  hard 
law  in  this  field  should  be  done  only 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  application:  how  it  would  hinder,  if 
in  any  way.  these  weapons  programs; 
what  obstacles  it  would  put  in  the  path 
of  any  phase  of  our  development;  and 
what  the  time  lag  would  be  in  carrying 
them  out. 

Definitions  would  have  to  be  supplied 
for  words  and  terms,  and  everything  that 
is  going  to  be  enacted  into  law  spelled 
out  very  carefully.  That  would  require 
hearings  with  competent  examiners  and 
competent  witnesses,  and  it  would  require 
phrasing  by  experienced  drafters  of  leg- 
islation. Nothing  short  of  that  should 
be  written  into  law  on  this  subject  mat- 
ter. 

With  all  deference,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  some  catch  phrases.  This 
Idea,  for  example,  of  "fly  before  you 
buy" — that  Is  a  slogan,  like  "look  before 
you  leap,"  and  is  Just  about  as  uncertain 
as  to  what  it  means. 

Those  matters  caimot  be  written  into 
the  firmness  of  regulatory  law  or  require- 
ments of  legislation,  much  less  when  the 
main  clause  in  it  says  that  they  shall  not 
spend  any  of  the  money  authorized  here 
until  all  these  things  are  done.  It  reads: 

No  funds  may  be  authorized  or  appropriat- 
ed to  or  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of 
weapons  systems  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— 

That  is  another  t3^g  up  of  all  this 
money.  I  think  that  clause  covers  exist- 
ing appropriations  and  past  appropria- 
tions and  future  appropriations,  also. 
That  would  be  permtment  law  for  weap- 
ons systems.  That  Is  why  I  said  it  could 
not  be  hastily  voted  on. 

I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
specifically  request  them  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  problem  presented  by  this 
amendment  and  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
bate, in  a  frank  analysis  of  what  it  would 
mean. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 


Fitzhugh  panel— the  ink  is  hardly  dry  on 
them — are  made  by  men  most  of  whom 
have  not  had  to  deal  directly  with  the 
problem  that  is  represented  here,  with 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
have  to  deal. 

Some  of  these  practices  are  insisted  on 
and  followed  now  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. I,  personally,  favor  virtually  every 
one  of  them  as  a  general  policy.  But  I 
certainly  do  not  favor  trying  to  write 
them  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  remarks 
now  of  a  more  formal  nature  which  I  will 
make,  and  that  will  conclude  my  remarks 
for  today. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  Panel  itself  or  to  get  into  the  merits 
of  its  findings.  I  refer  to  the  President's 
blue  ribbon  Defense  Panel  chaired  by  Mr. 
Fitzhugh. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Panel's  re- 
port will  require  serious  and  detailed 
study  and  analyses  before  the  policies 
recommended  by  It  are  considered  and 
implemented.  This  is  one  of  the  primary 
points  that  we  must  consider  before  we 
vote  on  Senator  Proxmire's  amendment. 
It  takes  a  recommendation  from  a  Panel 
study,  which  the  Defense  Department 
has  not  yet  considered  fully,  and  pro- 
poses to  escalate  this  recommendation 
into  a  legislative  reporting  requirement. 
This  hardly  comports  with  the  Senator's 
prior  view  that  the  Fitzhugh  report  would 
not  "inspire  faith"  in  procurement  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  Panel  report  suggests  that  a  "new 
development  policy  for  weapon  systems 
and  other  hardware  should  be  formu- 
lated and  promulgated  to  cause  the  re- 
duction of  technical  risks  through  dem- 
onstrated hardware  before  full-scale  de- 
velopment, and  to  provide  the  needed 
flexibility  in  acquisition  strategies."  The 
report  goes  on  to  recommend  that  this 
new  policy  should  encompass  certain 
conditions  which,  taken  word  for  word 
from  the  report,  are  proposed  in  Sena- 
tor Proxhirz's  amendment. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
good  purposes  here;  but  these  words  are 
Just  taken  from  a  panel  report  and  put 
into  this  amendment,  word  for  word  and 
sentence  for  sentence,  in  places. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  discuss  one  or  two 
of  these  conditions  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  require  a  report  on 
the  degree  of  compliance.  One  is  that 
"that  elements  of  the  systems  or  sub- 
systems do  not  include  'gold  plating'."  I 
believe  that  I  have  a  general  under- 
standing of  what  is  referred  to  as  "gold 
plating"  on  a  weapon  system.  It  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  "value  engineer- 
ing." However,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
my  interpretation  would  be  the  same  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  am  not  sure  that  what  is  con- 
sidered "gold  plating"  by  me  or  the  Sen- 
ator would  also  be  considered  "gold  plat- 
ing" by  the  pilot  that  has  to  fly  the  air- 
plane or  the  tanker  that  has  to  ride  the 
tank  into  battle.  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
want  to  eliminate  the  costs  of  these 
weapon  programs,  but  I  believe  that  we 
have  to  be  sure  flrst  what  we  are  elimi- 
nating Is.  in  fact,  "gold  plating." 
Another  matter  which  would  be  re- 
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quired  is  "that  the  type  of  contract  se- 
lected is  the  most  appropriate  for  devel- 
opment and  the  assessment  of  the  tech- 
nical risks  involved  in  the  weapon  sys- 
tem." Again,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  who 
is  to  make  the  judgment  that  this  condi- 
tion has  been  met  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  condition  has  been  met.  Will 
the  judgment  of  the  Defense  officials 
be  accepted  by  all  who  will  be  asked  to 
review  the  report? 

At  the  very  beginning  it  Is  inferred 
that  this  amendment  is  to  be  applicable 
to  all  weapon  systems.  Here  is  another 
ambiguity.  A  weapon  system  is  not  de- 
fined and  we  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
are  asked  to  judge  the  parameters  of  that 
term.  Does  the  amendment  mean  to 
cover  every  relative  low  dollar  weapon 
system  in  the  inventory  of  the  De- 
fense Department?  If  this  is  the  case, 
there  would  be  countless  reports  covering 
systems  ranging  from  guns  and  bombs 
to  tanks  and  planes.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  a  clear  definition  of  weapon 
systems  we  carmot  be  sure  of  what  re- 
ports would  be  required. 

I  am  not  just  trying  to  find  fault.  I 
think  the  report  as  a  whole  is  construc- 
tive, particularly  as  to  procurement.  But 
this  matter  is  Just  not  cooked  and  boiled 
and  concentrated  and  defined — these  rec- 
ommendations are  not — and  it  is  no- 
where near  ready  for  presentation  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  for  enactment  into  a 
solid  law. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  and  I  am  sure 
that  each  Member  of  the  Senate  shares 
this  belief,  that  when  we  are  asked  to 
pass  on  major  legislation,  it  must  be  as 
clear  and  definite  as  possible,  so  that  the 
people  who  are  required  to  implement  the 
legislation  can  do  so  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  is  intended.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  case  with  this  amend- 
ment. The  examples  of  ambiguities  in 
this  amendment  which  I  have  discussed 
make  it  evident  that  the  amendment  is 
not  clear  or. definite  as  to  its  purpose 
or  meaning.  The  technical  terms  used  in 
this  amendment,  such  as  "gold  plating," 
"formal  contract  definition,"  "long-term 
level  of  effort,"  as  well  as  the  intent  of 
certain  entire  sections  in  this  amend- 
ment, are  of  sufficient  ambiguity  to  war- 
rant detailed  study  and  possible  hearings 
to  be  held  in  an  effort  to  get  a  clear 
imderstanding  of  the  meaning  and  sub- 
stance of  these  terms  and  conditions  be- 
fore this  body  can  be  expected  to  act  on 
legislation  of  this  nature. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  cur- 
rently studying  the  issues  in  the  Defense 
Panel  study  report  and  has  plans  to  im- 
plement many  of  the  policy  suggestions 
included  in  the  report.  One  of  the  main 
thrusts  of  their  current  analyses,  how- 
ever, is  to  relate  the  Panel  suggestions 
into  clear  and  meaningful  language  that 
is  capable  of  implementation. 

From  the  day  after  this  Panel  report 
came  out,  we  have  had  a  member  or 
members  of  our  committee  staff  study- 
ing it.  outlining  it  for  the  committee, 
defining  many  of  its  terms,  defining 
what  practices  they  are  referring  to,  and 
getting  this  matter  into  such  condition 
that  it  can  really  be  considered  by  the 


Armed  Services  Committee.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  single  member  of  that  com- 
mittee would  dare  try  to  come  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  with  this  matter  in 
its  present  form,  and  try  to  give  a  full 
meaning  to  all  the  recommendations, 
much  less  say  that  we  have  here.  Just 
taken  out  of  this  Panel  report,  items 
that  we  want  the  Senate  to  enact.  I  em- 
phasize that.  I  have  studied  It  some- 
what, and  I  do  not  yet  have  enough 
knowledge  that  I  would  try  to  explain 
It  to  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  men  who  are  versed  in  these 
items  and  have  a  background  of  knowl- 
edge with  reference  to  these  weapons. 

Still,  without  any  recommendation  of 
a  committee,  without  one  iota  of  testi- 
mony, without  any  hearings,  without  any 
report  of  an  experienced  staff,  without 
anything,  the  Senate  is  asked  to  pass 
this  document  into  a  form  which.  If  not 
checked  by  the  other  body  or  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  veto,  will  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  applying  to  every  weapon  sys- 
tem we  have.  It  is  unthinkable,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  we  would  seriously  consider 
doing  such  a  thing,  and  that  Is  the  prime 
reason  why  I  insist  that  It  not  be  taken 
up  hastily. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  If  the 
Senator  desires  a  report  on  various  con- 
ditions of  selected  weapon  system  pro- 
curements, such  a  report  can  be  obtained 
without  legislation.  I  had  no  trouble  es- 
tablishing a  reporting  system  on  selected 
programs  that  advises  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  quarterly  of  the  status 
of  the  programs.  This  was  done  without 
legislation,  and  as  I  have  recently  noted, 
the  reporting  system  Is  considered  useful 
even  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
this  amendment,  not  only  as  unnecessary 
for  legislation  but  imclear  and  indefinite 
as  to  meaning  and  substance. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  make 
clear  the  vast  undertaking  of  this  amend- 
ment, laudable  as  are  the  purposes  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  want  to  refer  to  one  Item  he  men- 
tioned about  the  F-14.  That  is  the  new 
plane  for  the  Navy.  He  said  that  we  were 
going  into  production  too  rapidly  and 
that  there  should  be  a  slowdown  for 
more  research  and  development.  I  think 
that  was  a  good  comment  and  a  good 
criticism.  That  was  one  case  where  the 
committee  consciously  and  intentionally 
violated  its  own  general  rule  on  holding 
back  production  of  airplanes  and  other 
weapons. 

The  reason  was  that  we  went  on  year 
after  year  after  year  researching  and 
developing  and  producing  the  old  TPX 
Navy  for  years,  which  never  did  work, 
and  finally  we  got  so  far  behind,  inso- 
far as  the  Navy  planes  were  concerned, 
that  Congress  finally  took  every  last  one 
of  them  out  of  the  budget,  refused  the 
money,  and  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion for  research  and  development  on  a 
new  plane,  the  F-14.  It  is  somewhat  of 
a  rush  Job,  based  solely  on  the  need 
which  I  have  already  described.  But  that 
Is  a  high  exception  in  the  concept  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and,  I  think, 
the  Department  of  Defense  now. 

Thus,  the  work  of  the  panel  will  be 


considered  by  the  committee,  by  the 
House  committee,  and  I  am  sure  also 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  to 
whether  its  work  should  be  adopted. 
Otherwise,  we  not  only  destroy  the  pro- 
gram, but  set  back  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  ourselves,  if  we  try  to  grind 
this  all  into  sausage  meat  and  run  It 
through  the  mill  before  any  committee 
experts  or  evaluators  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  hard  and  firm 
recommendation  to  the  Senate.  The  only 
recommendation  we  have  now  is  the  in- 
dividual recommendation  and  the  com- 
posite work  of  the  panel. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  having  pro- 
ceeded to  reconsider  the  bill  (H.R.  16916) 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  returned  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  his  objections,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
It  originated,  it  was  resolved.  That  the 
said  bill  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  agreeing  to  pass  the 
same. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDEK  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AJ^.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today.  It  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOONmON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OF  OHIO  AND  SENA- 
TOR BAYH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Yotmo)  be  recognized  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes;  and  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes;  and,  following  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh).  that  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  following  which,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A^thout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  amend  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  Journal,  and 
prior  to  the  time  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  <Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
m2ed,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  unobjected  to  items  on  the 
calendar,  and  that  the  calendar  call  be 
disposed  of  prior  to  the  recognition  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young). 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding Is  that  the  point  was  made 
earUer  today  that  the  unobjected-to 
items  on  the  calendar,  hopefully,  in 
terms  of  good  Senate  procedure,  would 
be  considered  prior  to  the  recognition  of 
Senators  to  speak  under  special  orders.  I 
think  the  point  was  well  taken.  We  are 
trying  to  accord  the  unanimous  consent 
request  to  take  that  into  corisideration. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan,  if  that  is  not  specifically  what 
was  requested  at  the  opening  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  will  try  to  make  whatever  addi- 
tional adjustments  we  can. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  whether 
or  not  that  meets  the  point  made  early 
today  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  I  am  not  al- 
together sure;  but.  in  any  event,  it  does 
not  prejudice  his  rights  to  any  way.  and 
I  appreciate  the  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 


think  we  should  move  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  make  these  fimds  available  to 
the  tribe. 

The  Nez  Perces  reside  on  both  their 
Idaho  reservation  and  on  the  Colville 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
A  division  of  judgment  has  already  been 
provided  through  Public  Law  87-24. 
which  directs  that  the  Idaho  tribe  will 
receive  86.6  percent  of  the  proceeds,  and 
the  Washington  members  13.4  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  hope  that  the 
Senate  can  get  early  action  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbk).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

•nie  bill  (S.  4239)  to  amend  the  act 
of  April  24,  1961,  authorizing  the  use  of 
judgment  funds  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Church  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Magnuson,  and 
Mr.  Jackson),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  4239— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  USE  OF  NEZ  PERCE 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Bir.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  Jordan,  and  the  Senators  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  24.  1961,  authorizing  the  use  of 
Judgment  funds  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  re- 
cently entered  a  Judgment  in  Docket  No. 
179,  awarding  Jl,119,077  to  the  Nez 
Perces.  That  judgment  has  become  final 
and  funds  to  pay  it  have  now  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  last  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
In  order  for  the  funds  to  become  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  Tribe,  legisla- 
tion is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
gives  early  approval  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  joined  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  by  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Jordan*  who  also  has  a  stat^nent 
to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  glad  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chusch)  in  Introducing  the 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April  24,  1961, 
authorizing  the  xise  of  judgment  funds 
of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe. 

Since  this  judgment  by  the  Iifdian 
Claims  Commission  has  become  fi- 
nal, and  funds  have  been  appropriated 
through  the  last  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ations Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  I 


ate  floor,  I  am  offering  my  amendment  at  this 
time  so  that  the  finance  committee  may 
study  this  proposal  along  with  the  other  al- 
ternatives under  consld.eratlon.  Essentially, 
I  am  sponsoring  an  amendment  which  would 
Increase  the  amount  of  earnings  a  socUl 
security  recipient  could  receive  before  reduc- 
tion oi  beneflU.  I  propose  to  exempt  »a08.00 
per  month  from  benefit  reduction.  The 
House  passed  bill  permits  $2,000  a  year  of 
earned  Income.  I  propose  »2,500. 

Our  retired  citizens,  perhaps  more  than 
others,  are  suffering  from  the  pains  of  Infla- 
tion and  recession.  My  proposal  will  help  ease 
the  economic  crisis  for  retired  people  and 
encourage  many  talented  retirees  to  seek 
work  that  will  supplement  their  pension  In- 
come. 


VETO  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
EDUCATION.  1971 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  veto  mes- 
sage on  H.R.  16916,  appropriations  for 
education.  1971.  be  held  at  the  desk  for 
future  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1970 

AMEHDMZNT   NO.   S40 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  17550.  the  House- 
passed  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1970,  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Finance  (^mmittee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  and 
some  brief  remarks  prepared  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  be  printed  at  this  point 
to  the  Record  in  accordance  with  his  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  and  statement  will  be  print- 
ed m  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  840),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance: 


On  page  39.  Une  8.  strUte  out  "H6e.86%" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •••208.33%". 

On  page  39,  Une  13.  strike  out  "USe.Se^" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "WOa.SSVi". 

On  page  39.  line  19.  strike  out  "H66.66H" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•208 .33  >^". 

On  page  40.  line  13.  strike  out  •'•166.6«%" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•208.33  V4". 

The  statement  of  Senator  Cannon  is 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  submit  an  amendment  to  H.R.  17650, 
the  House-iMissed  social  security  amendments 
of  1970  which  u  now  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  {nrlntlBg  in  today's  Rxcobo  of  my 
amendment  In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
review  this  proposal.  Rather  than  waiting 
for  the  social  security  Mil  to  reach  the  Sen- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  bustoess  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order  that  the  Senate  stand  to 
adjournment  until  10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday,  Au- 
gust 14, 1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  13.  1970: 

National  Scixnck  Foundation 
Raymond  L.  Blspllnghoff,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  (New  Position) 

In  thz  Marine  Corps 

TO  the  Senate  of  the  I7nlted  States 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Ck>rps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain : 

Kevin  R.  D«nehy  Stephen  R.  McComb 

Leroy  B.  Evans 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  flrst  lieutenant: 
James  P.  Byrnes  Edgar  M.  Campbell 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant : 
Donald  L.  Abblltt  David  S.  Goble 

John  C.  Adams  Alfred  O.  Goellner 

Timothy  M.  Atkinson  David  E.  Gordon 
Edward  J.  Baker  Francis  P.  Hagan 

Rlgnal  W.  Baldwin,       Michael  B.  Harrison 

IV  Edward  G.  Hayen,  11 

Gary  W.  Barnes  Donald  L.  Hensley 

Michael  V.  Bergamlnl  Christopher  R. 
Jeffrey  8.  Beyer  Hlckey 

Dennis  G.  Bolton  Stephen  M.  Hill 

David  F.  Boulden  Kennon  D.  Hlnes,  Jr. 

James  J.  Cain  Herbert  S.  Holland. 

Edmond  R.  Casey  in 

Stephen  B.  Casey  Lonnle  A.  Howerton 

Lusty  L.  Cebula  Jan  U.  Jansen 

Gary  W.  Collenbome    Floyd  T.  Johnson 
John  D.  Ck>unselman.   Bruce  B.  Johnston 

Jr.  Robert  E.  Jones 

Daniel  R.  Dame  WlUlam  K.  Jones,  Jr. 

Gilbert  H.  Davis  Kevin  P.  Judklns 

Terence  A.  Davis  George  Kazonlch 

Orland  O.  Defrates,       Paul  V.  Kelly 

Jr.  George  S.  Keys 

Donald  V.  Demlkls        Frank  N.  Klbler 
John  C.  DoweU  Pierce  R.  King 

Charles  C.  Emmons      Thomas  E.  Lakln 
Paul  R.  Fields  Jack  D.  Larson 

Thomas  A.  Flaherty      Timothy  B.  I^van 
Leonard  S.  Foster  Gregory  K.  Manary 

John  D.  Frew  Steven  E.  Martin 

David  M.  0«Uy  Frederick  IilcOsnneU, 

Dennis  T.  Gaudio  n 

Lawrence  R.  Getter       Ray  M.  Mc(7ormlck 
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John  P.  McGulre.  in 
Peter  T.  Metzger 
Dennis  R.  Miller 
Ales  O.  Mltkevlch 
Roy  E.  Mofflt,  Jr. 
David  L.  Moody 
Ronald  V.  Murray 
Richard  Myers,  III 
William  C.  Neasham 
Richard  E.  Nelson 
James  H.  Patterson 
Paul  L.  Persmger.  Jr. 
Jackson  S.  Pharris.  n 
Terry  R.  Phelps 
Stephen  E.  Potter 
James  P.  Rathbun.  Jr. 
Robert  W.Rathbun 
Joseph  F.  RUey.  lU 


Raymond  W.  8.  Schel- 

Unger 
Walter  P.  Scbortmann 
Richard  R.  Schwabe 
Harvey  W.  Senter 
John  D.  Slattum 
Danuel  L.  Smith 
Terry  A.  Smith 
John  D.  Stokes 
William  G.  Strohleln 
Thomas  G.  Tomkowlak 
Joseph  E.  Tommaney 
Samuel  S.  Trant 
Neal  W.  Vanhouten. 

Jr. 
BlU  W.  Vaughn 
David  A.  Wellman 
Charles  N.  Wells 


WUllam  J .  Wesley         Donald  W.  Workman 
Rufus  T.  WUllams,  Jr.  Charles  W.  Wright 
WUlUm  T.  WlllUma     Glenwood  H.  Topp, 
Robert  C.  Wooten  Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomtoations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  13, 1970: 

Dkpabtment  or  Deitnse 

J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  Jr..  of  South  Carolina. 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

V3.  ATTOaKKT 

George  Beall.  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Maryland  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 


U.8.  Mabshau 

Marnhaii  F.  Rousseau.  of  Tcxas.  to  be  VS. 
mftravifci  lor  the  southern  dUtrict  of  Texas 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Jose  A.  Lopez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  U.S. 
TTi«ni»»iti  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Edward  S.  King,  of  New  York,  to  be  vB. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  New  York 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  W.  Koval.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
VS.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Juan  C.  San  Agustln.  of  Guam,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Guam  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Johnny  M.  Towns,  of  Alabama,  to  be  UJB. 
piufhai  for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/wir«doif,  August  13,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplato,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  integrity  arui  uprightness  preserve 
me:  for  I  wait  on  Thee.—Ps&lm  25:  21. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  art 
a  strong  tower  of  defense  to  all  who 
keep  faith  with  Thee,  We  Thy  chUdren 
come  before  Thee  In  gratitude  for  Thy 
steadfast  love  and  Thy  endurtog  truth. 
In  Thee  alone  is  our  hope  and  to  Thee 
alone  is  the  strength  of  our  Nation. 

In  our  restlessness  may  we  know  the 
peace  of  Thy  presence,  in  our  fears  the 
faithfulness  of  Thy  spirit  and  to  our 
uncertatotles  the  certatoty  of  Thy  crea- 
tive love.  May  our  little  efforts  for  good 
be  supported  by  the  greatness  of  Thy 
power  and  the  goodness  of  Thy  grace. 

We  remember  to  Thy  presence  all 
those  bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  family, 
friendship,  and  the  fellowship  of  work- 
tog  together;  all  who  work  for  our  coun- 
try at  home  and  abroad;  all  who  serve 
to  our  Armed  Forces  and  for  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Give  to  us  such  a  depth  of 
social  vision  and  such  a  width  of  social 
concern  that  we  shall  seek  the  release  of 
the  captives,  the  end  of  war,  and  the 
comtog  of  peace. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  sought  the 
good  of  all  manktod,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  were  read  and  ctfjproved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  3102.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
F*sh  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  term  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans 
under  the  act. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-354,  appointed  Mr.  Bitrdick  and  Mr. 
CooK  to  the  Commission  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  of  the  United  States. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VINCE  LOMBARDI 

(Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  toclude  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Vtoce  Thomas  Lombardi  Is  a 
Brooklyn-bom  New  Yorker  who  epito- 
mizes the  advent  of  the  golden  millen- 
nium of  professional  football;  the  tough 
but  humble  taskmaster,  emperor  of  the 
Green  Bay  Pswdcers  and  now,  the  coswdi 
who  made  the  Washtogton  Redskins  a 
winner  to  his  first  year  at  their  helm. 

Much  has  been  recorded  about  this 
loquacious  man.  called  by  many  a  "living 
legend."  but  who,  to  fact,  combtoes  Puri- 
tan ethic  and  a  Catholic  boyhood  with  a 
belief  to  two-fisted  American  salesman- 
ship and  the  Knute  Rockne  school  of 
evangelism — a  very  mortal  man. 

Whatever  it  takes  to  become  a  success- 
ful football  coach,  however,  Lombardi 
has.  He  tospires  spartan  pride,  disclpUne, 
and  determination  to  his  players. 

Lombardi  says: 

I"m  a  religious  man.  I've  got  a  great  deal 
of  faith  in  God,  a  great  deal  of  dependency 
on  God.  I  dont  think  I'd  do  anything  without 
that  dependency.  We  dont  pray  to  win.  I  do 
think  we  pray  to  play  the  best  we  can  to  keep 
us  free  from  Injury.  And  the  prayer  we  say 
after  the  game  Is  one  of  thanksgiving. 

This  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  man  I 
pay  tribute  to  today. 

The  Green  Bay  Job  came  to  Lombardi 
when  he  was  45,  and  it  gave  him  iiis  flrst 
taste  of  real  power.  But  the  toughness 
was  instilled  by  his  father,  Harry,  an  im- 
migrant Italian  meatcutter  who  settled 
first  in  Bensonhurst,  Broc*^lyn,  and  later 
raised  his  family  to  Sheepshead  Bay. 

Lombardi  was  an  all-star  fullback  at 
St.  Francis  Prep,  but  switched  to  guard 
wlien  he  played  for  For(toam,  then  one 
of  the  great  citadels  of  collegiate  foot- 
ball. As  a  5-foot-lO,  170-pound  guard 
who  flouted  the  odds,  he  convtoced  him- 
self he  could  become  one  of  the  famed 
"Seven  Blocks  of  Granite,"  and  did,  nat- 
urally, to  1934,  1935.  and  1936. 

Making  up  to  ferocity  what  he  lacked 
In  poundage,  Lombardi  played  with  dis- 
regard for  Injuries  that  has  become 
legendary.  Lombardi  says  to  his  own 
book,  "Run  for  Daylight": 

No  one  Is  ever  hurt.  Hurt  Is  In  your  mind. 

But  to  one  Pordham  game,  Lombardi 
was  repeatedly  jabbed  to  the  mouth  by 
an  opposing  tackle.  He  did  not  falter  on 
a  single  play,  but  It  later  took  30  stitches 
to  close  the  cuts  inside  Ws  mouth. 


Lombardi  still  likes  to  quip: 
When  I  got  home  that  night  I  certainly 
was  hurting  In  my  mind. 

Of  course,  Lombardi  got  his  grounding 
to  the  dividends  that  can  be  reaped  from 
sacriflce  for  a  goal,  respect  for  authority 
and  commitment  to  duty  from  another 
master,  Col.  Earl  "Red"  Blaik,  at  West 
Point — the  man  he  tulmlts  had  the  single 
greatest  influence  on  his  life. 

Lombardi  worked  6  years — 1948-54— 
under  Red  Blaik  at  the  Potot  and  no 
doubt  this  is  where  he  picked  up  his  mili- 
tary bearing  and  organirationsd  genius 
which  runs  on  military  precision. 

I  know,  for  Mr.  Lombardi  was  my  coach 
when  I  was  privileged  to  play  on  the 
great  Army  teams  of  that  era. 

But  just  before  his  association  with 
the  equally  legendary  Blaik,  Lombardi 
was  a  high  school  coach  at  St.  Cecelia's 
to  Englewood,  N.J.  There  he  got  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  kid  inside  the  man  as 
a  chemistry  teacher  and  coach,  and 
gatoed  a  small  measure  of  fame  by  taking 
his  teams  through  36  games  without  a 
defeat  Yet.  in  8  years  there— 1938-4*— 
he  never  made  more  than  $3,500  annu- 
ally. He  returned  to  Pordham  briefly, 
acting  as  freshman  coach  to  1947. 

With  Blaik's  assistance.  Lombardi  was 
signed  as  an  offensive  Une  coach  by  the 
New  York  Giants  to  1954.  He  was  slated 
to  become  head  coach  when  Jim  Lee 
Howell  retired,  but  Green  Bay  grabbed 
him  and  to  1959  Vtoce  Lombardi  had  his 
own  football  team.  The  rest  is  history. 

Packer  teams  coached  by  Lombardi 
won  141  games,  lost  39  and  tied  four. 
This  amazing  .783  record  gave  Green  Bay 
five  National  Football  League  champion- 
ships— three  of  them  to  a  row — plus  vic- 
tory to  both  the  1967  and  1968  Super 
Bowl  games.  As  Art  Modell.  president  of 
the  NFL  and  owner  of  the  Cleveland 
Browns  said  over  those  victories: 

This  Is  for  quotation  and  aU  ««>•:  Vlnce 
Lombardi  U  without  a  doubt  the  greatest 
coach  In  the  history  of  professional  football. 

But  after  a  year  of  personal  purga- 
tory— retirement  from  the  coachtog 
ranks,  he  rcltoquished  his  general  man- 
ager post  at  Green  Bay  last  year  to 
come — lock,  stock,  and  legend — to  accept 
full  responsibility  for  the  Washington 
Redskins,  a  fun-loving  group  that  last 
won  an  NPL  championship  to  1942.  had  a 
dismal  126-190-15  record  stoce  then,  to- 
cludlng  an  todlfferent  5-8  po^ormance 
on  the  eve  of  Lombardi's  arrival. 
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At  his  first  press  conference,  the  new- 
boss  of  the  'Skins  told  reporters: 

Gentlemen.  It  Is  not  true  that  I  can  walk 
across  the  Potomac  River — not  even  when 
It  Is  frozen. 

But.  with  a  voice  that  thunders  like  a 
sonic  boom,  he  stoked  the  fires  of  deter- 
mination in  his  players,  reversed  the  ac- 
cepted tide  of  chronic  losing  and  kindled 
a  spirit  of  awe  and  optimism  in  the  50,000 
faithful  who  cram  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Stadium  every  Simday  If  he  could  not 
walk  on  water,  he  certainly  performed 
a  miracle  in  leading  the  Redskins  to  their 
first  winning  season  in  ages — seven  wins, 
five  losses,  and  two  ties. 

Clearly,  Lombard!  has  high  hopes  of 
turning  the  Redskins  into  another  vic- 
tory dynasty  like  the  Packers.  And  just 
£is  clearly,  Washington's  victory-craving 
fans  believe  his  messianic  mystique  will 
produce  that  miracle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Vincent  Thomas  Lom- 
bard!, 57,  will  not  resimie  his  duties  as 
head  coach  this  year.  On  July  27,  he  un- 
derwent a  second  major  operation  with- 
in 30  days. 

So  we  fans  may  have  to  wait  a  little 
while  for  that  championship.  The  exten- 
sive surgery  has  ruled  out  any  prospect 
of  his  return  in  time  to  handle  the  de- 
manding jobs  of  coach  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  But  Vince  Lombard!  is  fight- 
ing as  only  he  can  to  rebound.  This  man, 
a  daily  communicant  whose  early  pa- 
rochial training  never  deserted  him;  this 
man  who  attends  mass  every  morning 
and  who  throughout  the  years  has  led  his 
team  in  prayer  before  and  after  games, 
now  needs  our  prayers. 

And  so  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Con- 
gress today  to  pay  tribute  to  Vince  Lom- 
bard!— the  coach  and  the  man — to  let 
liim  know  that  our  prayers  are  with  him. 
To  us.  he  is  still  a  "Block  of  Granite." 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  and  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Morfhy)  whose  own  life  has 
exemplified  faith,  courage,  and  fortitude 
under  great  stress  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  in  his  political  career. 

As  one  who  has  known  and  been  in- 
spired by  the  progress  of  Vince  Lom- 
bard! for  over  40  years.  I  wish  to  recite 
some  of  the  highlights  of  his  career  since 
he  came  from  the  Sheepshead  Bay  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn  as  a  schoolboy  to  be- 
come the  best  known  and  best  loved 
figure  in  American  football. 

In  1932.  Vince  Lombard!  transferred 
from  Cathedral  Preparatory  Seminary 
to  St.  Francis  Prep  where  he  played  full- 
back and  was  a  shotputter.  Upon  grad- 
uation the  following  year  he  attained  a 
4-year  scholarship  to  Fordham  Univer- 
sity. At  Pordliam  he  played  right  giiard 
on  the  famous  "Seven  Blocks  of  Granite" 
in  1934,  1935,  1936,  graduating  magna 
cum  laude  In  1937.  While  working  on  his 
law  degree  at  Fordham  he  taught  phys- 
ics and  coached  football  at  St.  Cecilia's 
High  School  in  New  Jersey.  » 

Following  World  War  n.  Vines  Lom- 
bard! became  assistant  coach  at  Ford- 
ham in  1947-48  under  Ed  Danowski,  The 


following  year  he  went  to  West  Point  as 
assistant  to  Earl  Blaik  and  in  1954  left 
the  Academy  to  become  assistant  coach 
of  the  New  York  Giants  under  Jim  Lee 
Howell. 

In  1958  Vince  left  the  Giants  to  go  to 
Green  Bay  where  he  remained  for  10 
years  compiling  a  record  of  six  division 
championships,  five  NFL  championships, 
and  two  superbowl  victories.  He  retired 
in  1967  from  active  coaching  to  devote 
full  time  to  his  duties  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  Packers,  but  2  years  later 
came  out  of  retirement  and  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  gave  the  Redskins 
their  first  winning  season  since  1955,  end- 
ing a  14-year  famine. 

In  May  of  tins  year,  Vince  Lombard! 
became  the  original  inductee  into  the 
Fordham  Hall  of  Fame.  He  was  appointed 
a  trustee  of  Fordham  University  to  serve 
a  3-year  appointment.  In  1967  he  was 
awarded  the  Fordham  Insignis  Medal 
which  is  the  highest  honor,  other  than 
an  honorary  degree,  that  the  university 
can  bestow. 

Today,  Vince  Lombard!  is  one  whom 
attiletes  in  all  sports  regard  as  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Knute 
Rockne.  He  has  been  a  model  for  our 
youth.  In  a  sense,  he  is  the  coach  of  our 
generation. 

Now  he  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
illness  and  we  know  he  will  battle  and 
win.  We  hope  and  pray  that  he  will  win 
that  striiggle  and  live  to  serve  all  that 
is  good  in  America  for  many  years.  He 
has  everything  going  for  him — the  love 
and  prayers  of  millions  of  Americans — 
young  Americans  particularly.  His  life 
exemplifies  all  that  is  good  in  society,  in 
faith,  in  devotion  to  his  church,  and  to 
his  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VINCE  LOMBARDI 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Vince  Lombard!  had  his  great- 
est triumphs  in  Green  Bay,  my  own 
hometown,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  its 
people,  and  indeed  for  millions  of  Green 
Bay  Packer  fans  throughout  Wiscon- 
sin, when  I  join  today  in  this  special 
tribute  to  a  remarkable  man. 

Vince  came  to  Green  Bay  when  our 
football  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb;  he  led  the  Packers  to  one  of  the 
great  golden  eras  in  the  history  of  sport, 
and  he  left  us,  not  only  with  the  mem- 
ory of  that  magnificent  feat  burning 
bright,  but  with  a  spirit  of  excellence 
and  victory  so  deeply  instilled  that  no 
Green  Bay  fan  doubts  that  the  Packers 
wUl  once  again  triumph. 

But.  we  in  Green  Bay,  and,  indeed,  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  owe  more  to  Vince 
Lombard!  than  the  thrills  he  gave  us  on 
the  football  field.  He  made  excellence, 
determination,  discipline,  and  dedica- 
tion— words  that  somehow  had  started 
to  lose  their  meaning — ^meaningful  once 
more.  He  showed  that  spirit — in  the  face 
of  adversity — has  its  own  rewards.  He 
set  the  tone  for  an  entire  generation  of 
athletes. 

Vince  now  faces  his  own  personal  hour 
of  trial.  We  know  he  will  meet  it  with 


the  same  qualities  which  have  distin- 
guished his  career — courage,  determi- 
nation, and  a  humility  stemming  from  a 
deep-seated  faith  in  God.  We  who  came 
to  know  him  best  want  him  to  know  we 
are  behind  him.  He  gave  us  the  courage 
to  say  with  confidence  that  "The  Pack 
will  be  back."  We  join  the  Nation  in  its 
prayers  that  Vince,  too,  will  soon  be  back. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks and  join  in  this  deserved  tribute 
to  a  truly  outstanding  American.  The 
thoughts  and  prayers  of  many  in  the 
Sixth  District  are  with  Vince  Lombardi. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VINCENT  LOMBARDI 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  the  other  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  spoken  in 
praise  of  that  great  American,  Vince 
Lombardi.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  Vince  Lombardi  for  a  good  many 
years.  We  were  more  or  less  contem- 
poraries as  far  as  football  was  con- 
cerned. We  both  coached.  I  should  say. 
however,  he  has  been  infinitely  more  suc- 
cessful than  I  in  that  profession. 

We  have  been  friends.  I  have  been 
the  beneficiary  for  having  known  Vince 
Lombardi  for  a  niunber  of  years.  Let  me 
say  we  all  hope  and  trust  that  Vince 
Lombardi's  health  improves  and  that  he 
is  again  able  to  make  a  wonderful  con- 
tribution to  a  better  America. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  Join 
him  and  the  others  In  this  tribute  to  one 
of  the  great  Americans  of  our  time. 

I  think  it  was  evident  to  everyone  who 
had  the  slightest  interest  in  athletics 
and  particularly  football  that  the  spirit 
of  Lombardi  began  to  manifest  itself 
with  the  Washington  Redskins  the  very 
minute  he  took  over,  and  the  upsurge 
of  success  that  followed  his  appointment 
was  something  that  was  really  splendid. 
We  wish  Vince  Lombardi  a  speedy  recov- 
ery. We  all  look  forward  to  seeing  him 
go  on  and  coach  the  Redskins  to  the 
championship. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  and  his  com- 
ments about  a  great  American,  Vincent 
Lombardi. 

Vince  Lombardi's  years  as  an  out- 
standing student  and  athlete  at  Ford- 
ham University  located  in  my  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  Bronx,  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  famous  Seven  Blocks 
of  Granite  of  the  mighty  Fordham  foot- 
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ball  teams  of  the  1936  to  1939  years. 
his  talent  as  a  coach  and  builder  of 
character  in  men,  and  his  promotion  of 
hard  but  fair  play  both  on  and  off  the 
gridiron  have  endeared  him  to  millions 
of  Americans  across  the  Nation.  Today. 
Mr.  Lombardi  Is  engaged  in  a  crucial 
battle  against  a  serious  ailment  that 
threatens  his  very  life.  It  seems  ironic 
that  this  robust,  clean-living  man  whose 
booming  roar  Is  balanced  by  his  hearty 
laugh,  is  now  subdued  by  a  quick-strik- 
ing disease. 

Let  us  offer  our  fervent  prayers  for 
the  quick  recovery  of  Vincent  Lombardi. 
devoted  father,  loving  husband,  idol  of 
millions  of  Americans  and  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Italo-American  com- 
munity, and  hope  that  he  will  soon  re- 
turn to  the  active  outdoor  life  he  loves 
so  much  and  performs  so  well. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vincent 
Lombardi  is  one  of  those  legends  of  time 
and  as  long  as  men  participate  in  sports 
and  admire  courage,  leadership  and  de- 
termination—then they  will  talk  about 
"Coach  Lombardi." 

He  showed  the  tenacity  that  was  to 
mark  his  life  as  one  of  the  collegiate 
"Seven  Blocks  of  Granite."  He  would  in- 
spire a  nation  as  the  coach  of  a  foot- 
ball   legend    called    the    "Green    Bay 

Going  to  Green  Bay  from  the  New 
York  Giants,  he  began  to  build.  The 
legend  grew  as  the  nsunes  of  Bart  Starr. 
Paul  Homung,  Boyd  Dowler,  Jerry 
Kramer  and  Jim  Taylor  became  a  part 
of  the  sports  legend  that  is  typically 
American. 

Perhaps  no  team  in  the  history  of 
football  captured  the  Imagination  of  the 
American  people  as  did  the  Packers  dur- 
ing that  period.  They  took  three  con- 
secutive National  Football  League  cham- 
pionships. No  other  team  had  ever  done 
so  before — or  since.  Victories  in  the  first 
two  Super  Bowls  only  added  to  the  rec- 
ord. 

Lombardi  came  here  to  Washing- 
ton last  season  and  gave  us  a  squad 
which  was  imbued  with  the  fierce  com- 
petitive spirit  that  has  been  typical  of 
the  man. 

Americans  admire  their  sports  heroes. 
In  Vince  Lombardi  they  found  so  much 
to  admire  that  he  has  become  one  of 
the  authentic  heroes  of  our  time. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  America  when 
I  say  "We're  pulling  for  you.  Coach." 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
who  are  fans  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
hold  Vincent  Lombardi  In  awe  and  rever- 
ance  but  also  In  great  affection.  We  join 
In  the  prayers  for  the  quick  and  com- 
plete recovery  of  this  giant  in  the  field 
of  American  sports. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  great  American.  Vincent  Thomas  Lom- 
bard!, and  In  offering  a  prayer  for  his 
speedy  recovery. 

Certainly  every  football  fan.  and  prob- 
ably most  Americans,  know  the  miracu- 
lous job  he  performed  with  the  Green 
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Bay  Packers,  in  the  process  of  which  he 
became  a  Uving  legend. 

Most  football  fans  know,  too,  that  he 
built  that  victorious  dynasty  through 
hard  work,  emphasizing  fundamentals, 
and  strict  discipline.  He  drove  the  Pack- 
ers hard,  probably  harder  than  a^y  other 
professional  football  team.  But  he  drove 
himself  hard,  too.  For  him  there  was  no 
off  season,  just  a  change  of  emphasis^ 
He  asked  much  from  his  players,  but  he 
never  asked  more  than  he  himself  was 
already  giving.  ,  t^„ 

We  m  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  are  particularly  aware 
of  the  accomplishments  of  Coach  Lom- 
bardi because  he  has  been  a  resident  ol 
Rumson.  in  Monmouth  County. 

Coach  Lombardi  can  be  an  inspiraUon 
to  us  all  In  these  troubled  times.  When 
radicals  on  the  right  and  left  scream 
"freedom"  and  'aiberty"  in  their  chaotic 
race  to  destroy  the  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica we  can  point  to  Coach  Lombardi  and 
the  Packers  to  demonstrate  that  success 
in  any  field  comes  through  hard  work, 
discipline,  and  dedication.  

We  here  in  Washington  Redskin  coun- 
try have  a  special  Interest  in  Coach 
Lombardi's  recovery.  The  people  of  New 
Jersey's  Third  District  have  a  special  iri- 
terest  in  the  speedy  r«»very  of  the^ 
respected  neighbor.  We  join  with  aU  the 
Nation  in  praying  for  his  speedy  and 
complete  recovery  and  send  him  all  our 

good  wishes.  «      ^        t 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  concern  for  Cwch 
Vince  Lombardi  of  the  Washington  Red- 
skins Vince  is  over  at  Georgetown  Hos- 
pital at  this  hour,  fighting  the  toughest 
battle  of  his  entire  life.  But  somethmg 
about  him  tells  me  that  he  shall  puU 

through.  .  .     J        ,  .„„„„    o« 

Vince  Is  a  natural  leader  of  men,  as 
all  District  of  Columbia  sports  fans 
know.  He  buUt  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
into  the  greatest  professional  football 
team  ever  known  to  man.  Then  he  came 
here  to  see  if  he  could  do  the  same  thing 
for  Washington;  and  the  results  already 
have  been  gratifying. 

But  Vince.  a  great  player  and  a  superb 
coach.  Is  also  a  hundred  percent  Amer- 
ican citizen.  When  asked  to  be  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  Honor  America  Day  last 
July  4,  Vince  said,  sure;  he  would  do  it; 
he  was  all  for  honoring  America.  But  he 
was  not  going  to  do  It  If  It  was  only 
going  to  be  a  partisan  exercise  for  those 
who  espoused  certain  policies  abroad 
and  at  home.  He  was  not  going  to  do  it 
unless  he  was  joined  by  members  of  the 
opposition  party  as  well.  And  so  he  was. 
And  thus  Honor  America  Day  became 
an  all-American  day  as  well,  free  of 
strife  and  full  of  good  fellowship. 

For  that  single  act,  Americans  owe 
Vince  Lombardi  a  debt  of  thanks.  I  would 
like  to  extend  to  the  coach  and  his  family 
my  sincerest  best  wishes  and  hope  for  his 
recovery. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vincent 
T.  Lombardi — a  great  coach,  a  great 
man.  and  a  real  Inspiration  to  football 
and  America— has  suffered  two  serious 
operations  In  2  months.  But  If  courage 
and  faith  will  help  determine  his  recov- 
ery. I  beUeve  that  next  year,  he  will  re- 


turn to  the  fields  of  friendly  strife  he 
loves  so  well. 

Vince  Lombardi.  who  Is  really  a  liv- 
ing legend,  is  a  true  coaching  genius- 
brilliant,  dynamic,  and  phenomenally 
successful.  When  he  became  head  coach 
of  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  that  team 
had  won  only  one  game  the  previous 
year,  but  a  few  years  later,  because  of 
his  superb  leadership,  the  Packers  won 
the  professional  football  championship. 
Of  course,  he  was  fortunate  to  have 
outstanding  players,  too— Starr,  Taylor, 
Homung.  Kramer,  and  several  other 
stars  of  the  gridiron.  Yet  I  do  not  think 
that  any  player,  coach,  or  fan.  would 
deny  that  Vince  Lombardi's  tremendous 
coaching  ability  was  a  major  reason  for 
starting  and  continuing  that  amazing 
dynasty.  He  instilled  in  his  players  a 
fierce  desire  to  win— and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  they  won  year  after  year, 
for  desire  is  vital  to  victory  in  any  field, 
but  especially  in  sports. 

He  came  to  Washington  to  coach  the 
Redskins  in  1969  and  the  team  achieved 
its  first  winning  season  in  14  years.  And 
although  Pliny  the  Elder  reminded  us 
that  the  cmly  certainty  is  that  nothing 
IS  certain,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
Vince  Lombardi  will  return  to  coach  the 
Redskins  and  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
will  have  a  championship  professional 
football  team  in  a  few  years. 

My  hopes  and  prayers  are  with  him 
as  he  faces  this  serious  battle.  With 
God's  help,  I  know  he  will  win  this  fight, 
too.  for  his  spirit  and  his  goodness  are 
unconquerable. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  joining  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  fine  American  and  charis- 
matic coach.  Vince  Lombardi. 

Being  a  Chicago  Bear  fan  I  suffered 
through  many  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
Coach  Lombardi  and  his  Green  Bay 
Packers.  Many's  the  time  I  have  sat  cold 
as  an  iceman's  pants  In  Wrigley  Field 
and  thought  some  mighty  unpleasant 
thoughts  about  the  man  we  honor  today. 
Nevertheless,  one  always  admires  and 
respects  a  man  who  knows  his  job 
thoroughly  and  consistently  proves  his 
worth  to  his  chosen  profession.  Vince 
Lombardi  Is  such  a  man  and  I  was  de- 
lighted when  he  decided  to  come  out  of 
coaching  retirement  to  guide  our  Wash- 
ington Redskins. 

Seldom  does  an  individual  win  the 
praise  of  those  who  oppose  him.  Even 
less  seldom  is  that  man  well  liked  by  all. 
Mr.  Lombardi  is  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  worst  rivals  on  the  football  field 
would  agree  with  me. 

The  dynamic  character  and  keen  abil- 
ity of  Mr.  Lombardi  have  proved  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  young  people  of  this 
coimtry.  He  has  provided  entertainment 
and  healthy  competition  for  players  and 
fans  alike.  My  admiration  for  him  is  un- 
limited and  I  hope  the  first  season  game 
of  the  Redskins  will  see  Coach  Lombardi 
back  at  his  command  post  in  front  of 
the  home  team  bench. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  ^aeaker.  of  all  the 
great  athletes  to  have  been  bom  and 
raised  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Vince  Loti- 
bardi  best  epitomizes  the  courage  of  the 
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sport  he  represents.  Tough,  pdt  humble, 
determmed  but  always  fairrCoach  Lom- 
bard! more  than  any  other  man  has 
helped  raise  professional  football  to  its 
present  position  of  national  popularity. 

Lombardi's  first  association  with  foot- 
ball came  on  the  sandlots  of  Benson- 
hurst  and  Sheepshead  Bay,  in  Brooklyn, 
where  his  father,  an  Immigrant  meat- 
cutter,  settled  and  raised  his  family. 

He  was  an  all-star  fullback  at  St. 
Francis  Prep.  Later,  when  playing  for 
Fordham,  he  overcame  his  relatively 
small  size  to  become  one  of  the  famed 
"Seven  Blocks  of  Granite"  on  Ford- 
ham's  offensive  Une. 

Lombardi's  career  In  pro  football  be- 
gan in  1954,  as  the  offensive  line  coach 
of  the  New  Yoric  Giants.  New  Yorkers 
remember  with  pride  and  longing  the 
powerful  offensive  machine  Lombardl 
fashioned  In  his  5  years  with  the  Giants. 

In  1959,  to  the  regret  of  New  York 
football  fans.  Lombard!  left  the  Giants 
to  take  the  head  coaching  Job  at  Green 
Bay. 

When  Coach  Lombard!  took  over  the 
Packers,  they  were  notorious  as  the 
doormats  of  the  rugged  NFL  Western 
Conference.  Within  2  years,  though,  the 
coach's  remarkable  ability  had  trans- 
formed the  Packers  into  perennial 
world's  champions. 

Packer  teams  coached  by  Lombardl 
won  141  games,  losing  only  39,  and  tying 
4.  This  fantastic  .783  record  gave  Green 
Bay  five  NFL  titles,  three  of  them  con- 
secutively, and  victory  In  both  the  1967 
and  1968  Super  Bowls.  Art  Modell,  pres- 
ident of  the  NFL  and  owner  of  the  rival 
Cleveland  Browns  gave  Lombard!  the 
highest  praise  one  football  man  can  give 
to  another,  saying: 

Vlnc«  Lofnbanli  la  without  a  doubt  the 
greatest  coach  In  the  history  of  profeulonal 
football. 

After  a  year  of  self-imposed  retire- 
ment from  the  coaching  ranks,  Lom- 
bardl gave  up  the  post  of  general  man- 
ager at  Green  Bay  to  take  over  the  reins 
as  head  coach  of  the  Washington  Red- 
skins. In  his  first  press  conference  as 
coach  of  the  'Skins,  Lombard!  said: 

Gentlemen.  It  Is  not  true  that  I  can  walk 
across  the  Potomac  River — not  even  when  It 
la  froeen. 

However,  with  the  legendary  deter- 
mination only  he  can  inspire,  Vince  Lom- 
bard! performed  a  miracle  of  his  own 
by  leading  the  once  hapless  'Skins  to 
their  first  winning  season  In  recent 
memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Vince  Lombardl  will  not 
be  at  the  helm  of  the  Washington  Red- 
skins again  this  season.  On  July  27.  he 
underwent  major  surgery  for  the  second 
time  in  30  days.  The  newspapers  report 
that  he  is  resting  comfortably,  and  we 
are  all  sure  that  he  is  fighting  back  with 
the  determination  and  spirit  that  only 
he  can  muster.  This  man,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  football  and  to 
American  life,  now  deserves  the  hopes 
and  prayers  of  all  Americans.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  C(»y 
gress  today  in  paying  tribute  to  Vince 
Lombard! — the  coach  and  the  man.  We 
know  he  will  pull  through,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  seeing  him  back  In 
action  soon. 


Mr.  RODNEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) who  has  long  been  familiar  with 
Vince  LcHnb&rdi  both  as  a  coach  and  as  a 
personal  friend. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  join  this  tribute  to  Vince 
Lombardl,  whose  unequaled  feats  as  a 
professional  coach  have  thrilled  us  all 
for  the  last  decade. 

Like  all  football  fans.  I  mourn  Coach 
Lombardi's  temporary  absence  from  his 
role  as  savior  of  the  Washington  Red- 
skins and  look  eagerly  forward  to  his 
speedy  return. 

Coach  Lombardi's  teams  have  exem- 
plified qualities  that  we  would  all  do  well 
to  emulate.  He  has  that  rare  ability  to 
mold  widely  diverse  elements  into  a  uni- 
fied, cohesive  force.  At  Green  Bay  he 
molded  the  flamboysuace  of  a  Paul  Hor- 
nimg,  the  raw  power  of  a  Jim  Taylor, 
and  the  cool  efficiency  of  a  Bart  Starr 
with  countless  other  degrees  of  ability 
and  personality  and  produced  the  most 
successful  football  team  of  our  genera- 
tion and  possibly  of  all  time. 

Today,  when  the  strident  voices  of 
many  competing  elements  threaten  the 
stability  of  our  system,  we  might  refiect 
on  the  single-mindedness  of  purpose  and 
devotion  to  a  goal  that  has  been  and  still 
is  a  mark  of  Coach  Lombardi's  teams. 
Leadership  of  this  caliber  Is  vital  to  suc- 
cess not  only  on  the  football  field,  but  in 
any  endeavor  worth  undertaking. 

Again,  I  commend  Vince  Lombardl  on 
his  achievements  and  ixrge  that  we  mir- 
ror his  talent  of  unifying  individuals 
without  subverting  individuality. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Vince 
Lombardi  was  the  leader  of  the  Green 
Bay  Packers,  his  players  used  to  say 
that  when  Lombard!  told  you  to  jump, 
you  only  asked.  "How  high?" 

During  the  Packers  golden  decade. 
Coach  Lombardi  became  a  living  legend, 
not  only  because  he  was  a  winner,  but 
also  because  he  won  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  his  team,  and  the  admiration 
of  4  million  Wisconsinites. 

Today,  Coach  Lombardi  is  hospitalized, 
fighting  as  only  he  can  to  bounce  back 
from  two  serious  operations  within  a 
month. 

I  know  that  every  American  wishes 
Coach  Lombardi  a  speedy  recovery,  and 
is  eagerly  awaiting  the  day  when  his 
thunderous  voice  will  once  again  be  heard 
along  the  sidelines. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
John  M.  Murphy,  in  paying  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  Italo-American,  Coach 
Vince  Lombardi  of  the  Washington  Red- 
skins, and  I  commend  Congressman 
Murphy  for  taking  this  special  order. 

Vince  Lombardi  is  a  legend  in  his  own 
time.  As  offense  coach  with  the  New  York 
Giants,  as  assistant  coach  of  the  Army 
team  at  West  Point,  as  coach  of  the 
Green  Bay  Packers,  smd  currently  as 
coach  of  the  Washington  Redskins,  he 
has  compiled  an  admirable  winning 
record. 

At  Green  Bay  he  won  three  straight 
National  Football  League  titles  and  two 
Super  Bowls.  He  was  named  "Coach  of 
the  Year"  by  AP  and  DPI  in  1959  and 


1961.  As  a  result  of  his  coaching  skills 
and  an  impressive  record  of  62  wins  and 
only  16  losses  during  his  early  years  as 
coach  of  the  Packers,  the  Associated 
Press  in  1962  named  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  'Team  of  the  Year."  During  the 
brief  time  that  he  has  served  as  coach  of 
the  Washington  Redskins,  he  is  already 
well  on  his  way  toward  turning  that  team 
into  a  winner,  too. 

Vince  is  the  son  of  immigrant  Italian 
parents,  and  in  the  true  inmiigrant  tradi- 
tion, worked  hard  and  raised  himself  by 
his  own  bootstraps  to  become  a  man  ad- 
mired by  his  contemporaries  and  to  be- 
come a  source  of  Inspiration  to  the  young 
people  of  America  in  the  field  of  athletics. 

He  graduated  from  Fordham  Univer- 
sity and  earned  his  law  degree  from  the 
Fordham  School  of  Law.  He  took  his 
first  coaching  job  at  St.  Cecilia  High 
School  in  Englewood,  N.J.,  and  from  this 
position,  launched  his  legendary  career 
as  one  of  the  greatest  footbsdl  coaches 
America  has  seen  in  this  centiur- 

Vince  Lombardl  is  hospitalized,  and 
like  the  champion  he  has  always  been, 
he  is  fighting  to  recover  from  two  serious 
operations  within  a  month.  Our  thoughts 
and  prayers  are  with  him  and  with  his 
lovely  wife  and  his  two  wonderful  chil- 
dren at  this  difficult  time,  and  we  know 
he  will  soon  be  back  at  his  post  to  lead 
the  Washington  Redskins  to  a  victorious 
year. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  small  college  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania called  St.  Vincent  College, 
named  after  the  charitable  man  of  so 
long  ago  who  spent  his  life  helping  the 
poor. 

But  when  football  fans  in  Green  Bay, 
and  now  Washington,  implore  "St.  Vin- 
cent" to  intercede  on  behalf  of  their 
favorite  team,  the  fans  are  not  referring 
to  the  college's  patron. 

They  are  calling  on  Vincent  Thomas 
Lombardi,  supersuccessful  football 
coach,  a  man  whose  very  name  has  be- 
come a  euphemism  for  self-sacrifice,  de- 
termination, smd  respect  for  authority. 

It  is  natural  enough  for  lovers  of  foot- 
bsdl to  attribute  messianic  qualities  to 
Vince  Lombardi.  He  brought  National 
Football  League  championship  trophies, 
one  after  another,  lined  up  like  firewood 
to  warm  the  hearts  of  the  Packer  fans 
in  Wisconsin.  When  he  came  to  the  Red- 
skins last  year,  he  brought  with  him  that 
victorious  aura — and  Washington's  first 
winning  season  In  over  a  decade.  Of 
course,  his  task  in  Washington  has  been 
eased  by  the  presence  on  the  team  of  two 
boys  from  Hawaii,  Ray  Schoenke  and 
John  Hoffman. 

Today,  as  Vince  Lombardl  fights  his 
way  back  to  good  health,  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  this  fine  man,  this 
courageous  m^n,  this  religious  man,  the 
quickest  possible  recovery. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  given  the 
American  people  hour  after  hour  of  en- 
tertaining and  exciting  football.  Coach 
Vince  Lombardl  has  inspired  his  players 
to  give  their  utmost  on  the  gridiron  and 
in  so  doing  has  inspired  millions  of 
Americans.  He  Is  a  man  respected  by 
management,  players,  coaches,  and  mil- 
lions of  fans. 

I  was  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  Vlnce's 
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current  Ulness.  He  is  presently  hospital- 
ized after  two  serious  operations  within 
a  short  period  of  time.  I  am  sure  that 
Vince  is  fighting  his  Illness  with  all  the 
determination  that  made  him  a  football 
legend.  The  American  people  are  root- 
ing for  him  and  praying  for  liis  complete 
and  speedy  recovery. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
New  Yorker  and  great  American  and  am 
looking  forward  to  seeing  him  taking 
charge  on  the  gridiron  real  soon. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  In  this 
very  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  coach 
of  the  Washington  Redskins,  Vince  Lom- 
bardi, in  wishing  him  a  complete  recov- 
ery. I  feel  that  professional  football  and 
for  that  matter  the  country  needs  him 
back  on  the  sidelines. 

As  a  rabid  Chicago  Bear  fan,  I  obvi- 
ously had  to  admire  the  wonderful  foot- 
ball dynasty  that  Vince  Lombardl  devel- 
oped while  coaching  the  Green  Bay  Pack- 
ers. In  1  year  imder  his  command,  the 
Washington  Redskins  showed  great  Im- 
provement. It  is  obvious  that  CoEich  Lom- 
bardi was  able  to  irwpire  his  team  to  the 
type  of  effort  that  produces  victory.  He 
did  so  In  the  great  traditions  of  American 
sportsmanship  setting  an  example  for 
dedication,  perserverence,  performance, 
excellence  and  personal  sacrifice  that  is 
the  formula  for  success  in  any  field  of 
endeavor. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  wishing  Vince  Lombardi 
a  swift  recovery  from  his  second  (aer- 
ation. We  Join  his  family  in  sharing  their 
concern  for  his  well-being  and  avidly 
await  his  return  to  the  gridiron. 

Before  Vince  came  to  Washington,  we 
knew  him  as  the  mentor  of  the  World 
Champion  Green  Bay  Packers.  The  name 
of  the  legendary  coach  became  a  house- 
hold word.  His  rival  teams  and  rival 
sport  fans  respected  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  much  of  their  disap- 
pointment and  frustration.  Every  team 
would  take  pride  in  playing  well  against 
the  Packers  despite  the  almost  inevitable 
prospect  of  defeat.  The  people  of  Green 
Bay  love  Vince.  Green  Bay  is  proud  of 
its  hero  and  cherishes  the  landmark 
street  that  bears  his  name. 

Although  we  usually  think  of  Vince  as 
a  football  coach,  we  also  respect  him  for 
his  character.  There  are  numerous  stories 
about  his  sense  of  fairness  and  ability  to 
Instill  unity  in  a  team.  There  is  one  story 
that  I  will  never  forget.  The  Packers  had 
just  finished  dinner  and  were  ready  to 
leave.  The  manager  of  the  restaurant  in- 
formed Vince  that  the  black  players 
would  have  to  leave  through  the  re«u- 
exit.  Since  the  blacks  had  to  leave 
through  the  rear  exit,  Vince  escorted  the 
entire  team  through  the  rear  exit.  Vince 
could  never  tolerate  discrimination  and 
judges  his  players  by  their  ability  and 
desire  and  not  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Before  Vince  came  to  Washington, 
there  was  little  interest  in  the  Redskins. 
After  just  1  year  of  his  tutelage,  the  Red- 
skins were  converted  into  instant  win- 
ners. Suddenly,  there  Is  a  sense  of  excite- 
ment and  a  vibrant  interest  in  the  Red- 
skins. To  no  one's  great  surprise,  the 
foundation  for  a  future  championship 


contender  materialized.  For  the  first  time 
in  years  there  is  insufficient  space  to  ac- 
commodate the  throng  of  fans  that  wish 
to  attend  a  game  to  cheer  the  Redskins 
on  to  victory. 

Vince's  charisma  has  permeated  the 
entire  city.  When  Washingtonians  see 
him  on  the  street,  in  a  restaurant,  or  on 
television,  they  take  pride  in  his  being 
part  of  this  city. 

We  all  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Vince  will  reassimie  the  reins  and  fulfill 
the  hopes  of  the  Washington  Redskins- 
molding  them  Into  champions  second 
only  to  the  Boston  Patriots.  If  any  man 
can  return  and  fulfill  this  dream.  Vince 
can.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  concerning  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Lombardi,  and  that  the  remarks  of 
Members  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
after  the  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


commend  Congressman  Prid  Schwkhcel, 
chairman  of  the  Volunteers  for  Vietnam. 
Congressman  Wiluam  O.  Cowgkr  amd 
the  other  members  of  this  volunteer  com- 
mittee who  went  to  Vietnam  in  early 
June  and  made  a  thorough  study  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  This  was  the 
second  time  this  committee  has  been  to 
Vietnam;  the  first  time  was  in  1967. 

I  find  the  report  of  the  volunteer  group 
to  be  generally  in  agreement  with  our 
own  findings,  that  is,  those  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  volimteer's  report  is  impressive 
and  I  recommend  to  the  Members  that 
they  read  the  special  order  in  today's 
Congressional  Record. 

I  again  compliment  Congressman 
Schwencel  and  the  other  members  of 
his  team  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  smd  the  Amer- 
ican people  this  up-to-day  information 
on  Vietnam. 


CONGRESS  CALLED  UPON  TO  OVER- 
RIDE DOUBLE-BARRELED  PRESI- 
DENTIAL VETO 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  in  Congress  face  an  historic  occasion. 
This  Is  the  first  time  in  Uving  memory 
that  the  Congress  has  been  caUed  upon 
on  one  day  to  vote  to  sustain  or  over- 
ride a  double-barreled  Presidential  veto 
of  two  awropriation  bills. 

The  President  says  that  total  spending 
must  be  kept  within  his  budget  limits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  would 
go  further  toward  fiscal  responsibility 
and  appropriate  total  funds  below  his  to- 
tal budget  figure. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  have  the  right 
and  constitutional  duty  to  determine 
where  those  cuts  will  be  made. 

The  President  wants  to  spend  and 
spend — for  a  new  manned  bomber — in  a 
missile  age;  for  a  new  aircraft  carrier — 
in  a  missUe  age:  for  AW  AC'S— a  warning 
system  against  bombers — in  a  missile 
age. 

We  in  the  Congress,  in  time  of  trouble 
at  home,  believe  we  should  take  some  of 
the  money  we  are  wasting  on  military 
spending  and  allocate  these  resources  to 
educating  our  young  people  and  redeem- 
ing the  centers  of  our  civilization,  the 
cities  of  the  United  SUtes. 


COMMENDATION    OF    THE    VOLUN- 
TEERS FOR  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  wportunity  to 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA-HONS 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  AU- 
GUST 21,  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  may 
have  until  midnight,  August  21,  to  file 
one  or  more  legislative  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request'  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZA-nON 
ACT  OP  1970 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  exactly  1  month  since  we  com- 
menced consideration  of  HJl.  17654,  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
On  the  sporadic  occasions  on  which  we 
have  considered  the  bill  since  that  date 
we  have  had  meaningful  debate  and  dis- 
cussion on  this  important  legislation. 
Significant  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  bill  as  It  was  reported  from 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Among  the  most  important  changes 
made  to  date  are  the  following: 

First.  Record  teller  votes; 

Second.  Elimination  of  proxy  voting 
In  committee ; 

Third.  Assurance  of  funding  for  minor- 
ity stafBng; 

Fourth.  Faster  quorum  calls; 

Fifth.  Televising  committee  hearings; 

and 
Sixth.  Public  disclosure  of  committee 

votes.  . 

We  must  not  let  these  significant  and 
important  reforms  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  superstitious 
person,  and  so  the  fact  that  today  is 
August  13,  and  the  fact  that  we  com- 
menced consideration  of  this  legislation 
on  July  13,  do  not  in  and  of  themselves 
concern  me.  However,  the  continued,  and 
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tmjustiflable  delays  in  consideration  of 
this  bill  do  bother,  and  do  bother  me  a 
great  deal.  It  is  my  humble  oi^nion  that 
it  bothers  the  people  of  this  country  a 
great  deal  too.  It  would  be  my  prediction 
that  the  voters  of  this  country  vvrill  make 
this  point  quite  clear  to  Members  during 
the  coming  3  weeks. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  great  House  will  return  from  the 
recess  determined  to  "overcome  the  jinx 
of  the  13th."  if  it  exists,  and  give  the 
people  of  this  Nation  the  meaningful 
congressional  reform  which  they  want, 
deser\e.  and  are  entitled  to  receive. 


ONmI.  Oft. 

Price,  Tex. 

Roudebusta 

O'NeUl.  Blass. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Ryan 

Ottlnger 

Railck 

Scbeuer 

Passman 

Re«s 

Wold 

Pollock 

Relfel 

Powell 

Rooney,  NY. 

EXPLANATION  FOR  THE  UNUSUAL 
NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  ABSENT 
DURING  QUORUM  CALL  272  YES- 
TERDAY 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterdays 
rollcall  No.  272,  a  quorum  call,  reflects 
the  absence  of  an  unusual  niunber  of 
Members  from  this  Chamber.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  reason  for  this  imusual  nimiber  of 
absent  Members  from  the  Chamber  yes- 
terday was  because  they  were  attending 
the  last  rites  and  the  burial  of  our  be- 
loved former  colleague,  the  late  Hon- 
orable G.  Robert  Watkins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  poor  time  for 
a  quorum  call  in  view  of  the  number  of 
Members  who  were  absent  from  the 
Chamber  in  order  to  pay  their  last  re- 
spects to  one  of  our  Members. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  381 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  18970 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  August  21.  to  file  a  report 
including  minority  and  separate  views, 
of  course,  on  the  bUl.  H.R.  18970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


portion  of  these  lands  are  purchased  by 
the  duck  stamps  which  are  acquired  each 
year  by  the  sportsmen  and  duck  hunters 
of  this  land.  This  means  that  the  lands 
that  have  been  purchased  with  this 
hunter  contribution,  and  which  have 
been  operated  under  the  very  careful 
management  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  be  dissipated  by  the  ad- 
ministration imless  this  order  is  re- 
scinded. This  action  by  the  administra- 
tion can  very  well  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  great  refuge  system,  and  dis- 
sipation of  millions  of  acres  of  refuge, 
recreation,  and  hunting  lands.  It  can 
destroy  our  whole  land  management  pro- 
gram for  these  purposes. 


NATIONAL   REFUGE    SYSTEM 
ENDANGERED 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
Iiermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  this  morning 
I  was  holding  hearings  on  the  migratory 
bird  hunting  season  and  bag  limits. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  a  fact 
came  to  light  that  very  much  dis- 
tressed me.  and  I  hastened  over  here  to 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  administration  has  issued  a  most 
to  the  Department  of  the 


Mr.  HUNT.  l" yield  to  the  gentleman     'P'^!}^^^^  }9  the  Department  of  the 
om  Ohio  >.-^^__JnJ»rtor  directing  that  agency  to  sell  10 

Speaker.  I  might     percent  of  its  land  holdings. 


from       

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
point  out  that  one  of  the  largest  con- 
gressional delegations  in  history  to  at- 
tend the  fimeral  of  any  departed  Mem- 
bers attended  the  fimeral  of  the  late 
Honorable  G.  Robert  Watkins.  We 
counted  52  Members  in  attendance  at 
the  cemetery.  A  fitting  tribute  to  one  of 
the  great  Americans  of  all  time. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoUNo.  277] 

Andersen,  Cunningham  Hattiaway 

Tenn.  Daniels.  N.J.  H*bert 

BevUI  DMWson  Hull 

Bocgs  Dennis  King 

Bray  Dlggs  Leggett  f 

Buchanan  Edwards,  Ala.  Long.  La. 

Cabell  FaUon  McOarttay 

Caffery  Puqua  UcCullocta 

CbUboUn  Gallagher  MatUlard 

Clay  Gibbons  Mayne 

Cramer  Hansen,  Wash.  Mesklll 


Included  in  this  order  to  see  10  percent 
of  land  holdings  as  near  as  I  can 
ascertain  is  the  national  refuge  system 
administered  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  land  In  question  shall  be 
sold  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
land  or  to  its  value  to  the  national 
refuge  system.  This  means  that  3  million 
acres  out  of  30  million  acres  are  up  for 
disposal.  Depending  on  how  the  figure  is 
interpreted  and  depending  on  the  lands 
selected,  every  single  acre  of  land  bought 
from  duck  stamp  receipts  will  be  required 
to  be  sold.  This  will  be  in  open  defiance 
of  the  intent  of  this  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  national 
conservation  organizations  have  been 
working  very  hard  over  the  years  to  es- 
tablish a  national  refuge  system  which 
will  preserve  or  bird  papulation,  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  of  Richard  Nixon 
this  system  can  be  wiped  out  unless  a 
very  real  change  is  made  in  the  order. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  dear 
friend  and  mentor,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Is  It  not  a 
fact  that  most  of  these  lands  are  pur- 
chased with  duck  stamp  money  and 
that  it  Is  a  separate  fund? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  entirely  correct.  A  large 


PRESIDENT'S     VETO     OF    HOUSING 
AND  EDUCATION   BILLS 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
voting  to  override  the  President's  veto 
on  both  the  education  and  housing  ap- 
propriations. The  Nation  must  have  these 
additional  funds  in  both  areas,  and  we 
should  seek  other  areas  of  the  budget  for 
pnming  rather  than  these  two  areas. 
The  impact  of  the  President's  veto  on 
West  Virginia  alone  is  enormous.  The  dif- 
ference in  his  recommendations  and 
those  passed  by  the  Congress  are  sub- 
stantial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  that  the 
Congress  appropriated  over  and  above 
the  I»resident's  request  for  education  is 
less  than  the  total  of  money  that  could 
have  been  saved  if  we  had  postponed 
funding  the  SST  for  a  year  and  had 
simultaneously  limited  the  payments 
imder  the  farm  program  to  no  more  than 
$20,000  per  farm.  Had  we  taken  those  two 
measures,  we  would  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers more  than  half  a  billion  dollars, 
far  more  than  needed  to  finance  the  $434 
million  increase  in  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  SST  and  farm  pay- 
ments over  $20,000  have  very  little  effect 
on  West  Virginia  or  many  other  States, 
for  that  matter.  But  under  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  West  Virginia  would  re- 
ceive only  $32.5  million  for  education, 
but  under  the  House-Senate  action.  West 
Virginia  will  receive  nearly  $40  million, 
and  that  means  a  great  deal  to  the  people 
of  my  State  and  its  future  growth  and 
welfare. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  cannot  do 
without  a  realistic  commitment  to  edu- 
cation, nor  can  any  other  State.  The 
value  of  gigantic  payments  to  corporate 
farmers  and  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport  is  dubious  indeed  when 
set  In  comparison. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRI- 
AnONS.  1970 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is,  will  the  House,  on  reconsider- 
ation, pass  the  bill  (.B.B..  16916)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  objec- 
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tions  of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  for  1 
hour. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  veto  message 
of   the  President  in  the  body  of  the 
RECORD  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  question. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

SPENDING  wrrHOtrr  revenues  in  hand  or  in 
sight:  the  threatening  disaster 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  said 
that  the  President  is  trying  to  blame 
Congress  and  Congress  is  trying  to  blame 
the  President  for  the  economic  plight 
the  coimtry  is  in.  I  would  like  to  side- 
step that  exercise  and  talk  about  the  sub- 
stance of  the  real  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  pin 
an  authentic  "big  spending"  label  on 
both  the  administration  and  on  Con- 
gress. Last  year  the  administration  asked 
for  and  spent  in  total,  about  $12.2  bU- 
lion  more  than  was  spent  the  prior  year. 
The  Congress  made  the  money  available 
for  expenditure.  So  we  are  in  the  same 
boat  together. 

The  fundamental  problem,  however,  is 
not  necessarUy  big  spending.  Much  big 
spending  for  high  priority  purposes  is  in- 
evitable. Holding  spending  in  reasonable 
bounds  is,  of  course,  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. But  what  threatens  disaster  is  big 
Federal  spending  without  revenues  in 
hand  or  in  sight  to  pay  the  bills. 
deficits,  DETicrrs,  deticits 
The  Federal  funds  deficit  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  likely  be  within  the 
range  of  $13  to  $20  billion.  The  Federal 
funds  deficit  last  year  was  $13  billion. 

The  administration  is  working  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972— next  year— 
and  the  deficit  in  Federal  funds  for  next 
year  could  easily  be  in  the  $20  to  $30  bil- 
lion range  unless  revenues  are  materially 
increased  or  spending  drastically  reduc- 
ed. An  Increase  in  revenues  would  have  to 
be  a  joint  effort  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress.  No  agreement  to  drasti- 
cally cut  spending  or  sharply  increase 
revenues  is  anywhere  in  sight.  That  is 
the  alarming  situation  which  places  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  In  an 
untenable  position. 

realistic  confrontation  with  the  issni: 
Reducing  a  few  items  in  the  pending 
bills  today  would  not  be  a  monumental 
step.  Perhaps  it  could  be  a  straw  in  the 
wind  toward  preventing  the  collapse  of 
the  housewife's  dollar.  Perhaps  it  could 
shock  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  coimtry  Into  the  mood 
for  a  realistic  confrontation  on  the  Issue 
of  spending  and  revenues. 

THK  dollar  crisis  of    1968 — A   RXPKATf 

Do  you  remember  the  dollar  crisis  of 
1968  when  we  had  a  $28  billion  budget 
deficit  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


flew  to  Europe  to  calm  the  nerves  of 
world  bsmkers  who  were  beginning  to  de- 
mand gold  for  dollars?  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  time  warned  that 
we  were  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  Do  you 
remember  our  response?  It  was  a  sharp 
cut  in  spending  and  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax. Big  spending  without  the  funds  In 
hand  or  in  sight  is  rapidly  propelling  us 
toward  that  brink  again  and  the  Federal 
funds  deficit  next  year  could  very  possi- 
bly approximate  the  1968  figure. 

Our  spending  demands  are  multiply- 
ing and  we  are  not  providing  the  where- 
withal to  cope  with  them. 


the  individual's  pocketbook  stake 
The  dollar  lost  about  5  cents  last  year 
as  a  result  of  inflation.  Deficit  spending 
played  its  part.  The  housewife  at  the 
grocery  store  can  buy  less  and  less  month 
by  month  with  funds  available  to  her. 
This  is  not  too  significsmt  to  the  well-to- 
do  but  the  poor  are  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  this  intolerable  situation. 

It  would  have  a  wholesome  effect  if 
Congress  and  the  administration  showed 
the  will  to  meet  the  situation  head  on. 
That  is  far  more  important  than  the  dol- 
lars involved  In  the  veto  messages. 

JOINT   RESPONSIBILITT 


The  administration  has  requested  In 
the  two  vetoed  bills,  $21.4  billion.  This  is 
$700  million  above  the  previous  year's 
total.  Congress  has  increased  that  amount 
by  $1  billion.  In  other  words.  95  percent  of 
the  funds  involved  were  requested  by  the 
administration.  This  total  sum  is  the 
principal  inflationary  pressure,  not  the 
congressional  add-on.  The  add-on  only 
makes  a  bad  situation  worse. 

I  do  not  discount  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  above-the-budget  money  in  the 
bills — especially  the  independent  offi- 
ces-HUD  bill — will  not  be  actually  paid 
out  In  the  current  fiscal  year  and  thus 
the  Impact  on  actual  spending  from  the 
sums  above  the  budget  would  not  be  at 
a  maximum  this  year;  the  impact  would 
come  in  fiscal  1972  and  thereafter.  The 
fiscal  1972  budget  is  due  for  presenta- 
tion to  Congress  in  5  months.  The  ad- 
ministration is  looking  down  the  gun  bar- 
rel toward  that  budget  submission  and 
decisions  of  the  greatest  magnitude  In 
regard  to  spending  and  revenues  will 
have  to  be  made. 

Infiationary  pressures  neither  begin 
nor  end  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  If  the 
Congress  gave  the  administration  every 
penny  it  has  requested  in  the  budget  in 
spending  authority — and  not  1  penny 
more — the  problem  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  it  now  is.  Massive 
spending— beyond  Federal  revenues 
available — supported  by  both  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  Is  the  backbone 
of  the  difficult  fiscal  problem  which  is 
confronting  us. 

THE   VETOED   EDUCATION   BILL 

With  respect  to  the  education  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  promised 
last  year  and  again  early  this  year  that 
we  would  undertake  to  enact  an  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill  in  time  for  the 
schools  to  know  how  much  money  would 
be  available  fnan  Federal  funds  before 
they  started  the  new  school  year  this 
fall.  We  have  fulfilled  our  pledge. 

Many  of  the  schools  will  be  starting 


next  week  or  soon  thereafter.  We  must 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  disruptive  delays 
of  last  year.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  Under 
the  circumstances  at  this  time  I  see  no 
logical    altemaUve    to    overriding    the 

veto.  ^  ,.,, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcheh).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  expired.  ,  ^  ,^  „  . 
Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

THE    INDEPENDENT    OFFICES HUD    BILL 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the 
independent  offlces-HUD  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  tried  to  write 
the  bill  within  reasonable  limits  and  we 
did.  The  House  thought  the  committee 
was  too  economy  minded  and  added  $378 
million. 

The  Senate  added  $1.2  biUion  above 
the  President's  budget. 

Congress  and  the  administration  are 
in  this  problem  together,  and  there  is  no 
easy  answer.  If  the  veto  is  sustained, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  bill  will 
be  improved. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  have  been 
pounding  the  table  and  shouting  from 
the  housetop  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  should  make  a  more  deter- 
minded  effort  to  hold  the  line  in  Federal 
spiending  in  the  absence  of  any  assur- 
ances of  funds  in  hand  or  In  prosi)ect 
to  pay  the  bills.  ^      , 

In  the  light  of  the  $13  billion  Federal 
funds  deficit  of  last  year,  the  anticipated 
Federal  funds  deficit  of  this  year  of  prob- 
ably more  than  $13  billion,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  more  appalling  Federal  funds 
deficit  next  year— in  the  absence  of  in- 
creased revenues — I  have  no  logical  al- 
ternative under  these  particular  circum- 
stances except  to  vote  my  apjprovsd  of  the 
bill  as  originally  written  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  which  means 
a  vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
minority  on  the  Appropriations  Cwnmlt- 
tee  (Mr.  Bow) . 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter  and 
tables ) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  made  another  fiaie  ad- 
dress to  this  body.  However,  I  believe  his 
conclusions  are  only  half  right  when  he 
says  that  he  is  going  to  vote  to  sustain 
the  veto  of  the  HUD  bill.  I  beUeve  his 
decision  on  the  other  bill  is  a  mistake. 

The  votes  today  on  two  Presidential 
vetoes  are  not  votes  pro  or  con  the  de- 
sirable programs  involved;  they  are  votes 
for  or  against  infiation.  I  will  vote  to 
sustain  the  vetoes. 

Adjusting  priorities  while  fighting  in- 
flation is  a  delicate  operation.  For  the 
first  time  In  20  years  the  Nixon  budget 
provides  more  for  human  needs  than  for 
defense.  Nixon  defense  cuts  have  per- 
mitted $1  billion  more  for  education  this 
year  than  in  fiscal  1969.  I  am  for  that, 
but  there  is  no  place  to  get  the  other 
half  bUlion  Congress  has  added  except 
from  infiation.  I  am  for  a  fair  share  of 
the  tax  dollar  for  housing  and  related 
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program,  but  I  am  against  appropriating 
more  than  we  can  afford. 

We  will  never  cut  the  cost  of  living  if 
we  continually  increase  the  coat  of  gov- 
ernment. 

If  Congress  sustains  these  vetoes,  then 
we  can  quickly  prepare  new  bills  that 
will  provide  adequate  support  for  these 


programs,  Including  the  additional  funds 
needed  for  veterans  hospitals.  My  con- 
ferences with  the  President  lead  me  to 
believe  that  he  would  approve  the  budg- 
et increase  for  medical  care  for  veter- 
ans provided  the  unnecessary  inflation 
of  other  activities  in  this  bill  are  over- 


come. 


I  include  the  following  tables  to  Illus- 
trate the  commitment  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministrationr  to  the  programs  contained 
In  these  bills,  as  compared  with  the  last 
budget  request  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, and  also  the  effect  of  congres- 
sional action  on  the  education  budget 
request  this  year: 


EDUCATION 


1970  Johnson 

budget 

Ktimatt 


1971  Nixon 

b'jdg«t 

estimitt 


Votoad 
bfll 


1970  Johnson 

budgst 

extimat* 


1971  Nixon 

budget 

•stimit* 


Vetoed 
bHI 


Elementer^  end  secondiry  education $1. 525, 876. 000 

School  assistance   in  federally  aRected 

jreas            31j,I6/,000 

Education  professions  deielepw— L IH'  19?'  925 

H«|M(  etocatloii S^?5!'S2S 

VocalioMl  education ?J!?1!'2SS 

Lttrarin  and  community  serviCM *H!?5SS2 

Edecniwi  hw  the  handicapped S'^'SSS 

ResMreh  and  training 90,000,000 

Education  in  Iwaifn  languages  and  world  ,^  ««.  ,ww. 

alTain 20,000.000 


$1,614,693,000  $1,846,968,000 


425,000.000 
136.100.000 
857,525,000 
440,046,000 
59,446.000 
95.000.000 
118.329.000 

0) 


551,068.000 
135.800.000 
967.880,000 
494.196,000 

85,040.000 
105.90.000 

90,077.000 

0) 


Research   and   training— special   foreign 

currency  program J4.000,000  »3,000,000 

Salaries  and  expenses 43,375,000  46,733,000 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 10,826,000  18.000.000 

Loans  to  higher  education  institutions 

(obligations) ^.  OO.^WOSS) 

Participation  sales  insufficiencies 2.918.000  2.952,000 

School  destgregation  hinds 150,000.000 

Total.  Office  of  Education 3.566,212,000  3,966,824.000     4,420.145.000 


{3.000,000 
45,164,000 
18,000,000 

(25, 000,  000) 
2,952.000 
75,000.000 


I  Included  under  higher  education  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
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Selected  items 


Johnson 

Nixon 

budget 

budget 

estimate. 

estimate, 

1970 

1971 

Vetoed  bill 


NASA  .$3,760,527,000    $3,333,000,000    $3, 26»,675. 000 

S?f* 500.000.000  513.000.000  513.000.000 

\Sr 7.740.985,000      8.960.528.000      9,065.528,000 

(vAmediiai"car.);::".::'.".:::'.:"i.i  (1,541,701,000)  (1,752.200.000)  (1,857.200.000) 

Renewal  and  housing  assistance:    . 

As  shown  in  the  budget  including  ad- 

Actu'!Srre;juested  for  the  f^l  y^ir! '.    \\ 661! 250! 000  '  i."7S2.'66b.o66  "  2.'i23."odO. 666' 
Urban  renewal: 

As  shown  in  the  budget  in- 

duding  advances. (1.500,000.000) 

A^l^^^quested  for  the    ^^  ^  ^  ^^  (1.000,000.000)  (1.350,000.000) 

'T.lrr.iitToS* '""'"' •"""•'-      (473.500.000)      (654.500.000)      (654.500.W) 
M.lm«>l,lan  devSent .       YM.  750. 000  307,200.000  641,500.000 

"*(C".^iiSSXiiity"ira.*)::;;:  (135,000.000)  (i5o.ooo,ooo)  5500,000.000) 


Selected  items 


Johnson 

budget 

estimate. 


Nixon 

budget 

estimate. 

1971 


Vetoed  bill 


Model  cities: 

As  shown  in  the  budget  including 

advences $2,000,650,000  

Actually  requested  for  the  fiscal  year..  750,000,000       $575,700,000  $575,600,000 

Urban  teehnokiKy-Research 25,000.000          55,000,000  30.000.000 

Mortgage  credit: 

Home  ownership  assistance  cumuta-  .  .  _.,  ^^  „^ 

tive  annual  contrKt  authorization..  125,000,000        325,000,000  325,000,000 

Rental  housing  assistance  cumulative                       _          „  ,,„  .,,:,««,  n~, 

annual  contract  authorization 125,000.000         325,000.000  325.000.000 

Rent  supplement  program  cumula-                          _             ,      _  .■,,  „^  „^ 

five  annual  contract  authorization..  142.000.000         197.000.000  177.000.000 

Federal  home  loan  interest  adiustmeat  ««««,««»  k  nm  nnn 

payments                250,000.000  85,000,000 

ToUlbill: 

As  shown  in  budget  including  ad- 

v,nces  18.200,182,000  

Actually  requested  toVttie  fiscal  year..  15.525,182,000    17,468.223.500  18,009.525,300 


OEFEftSE 


ItMn 


Johnson  budget 
estimate  1970 


Nixon  budget 
estimate  1971 


l_M,l,taryp«sonn.i.. SMJJ'Sg-ggS 

i'ii:S?5;i«LM''     '•""*• ■.:■-"-■-:-■-"-  23:^4o;9oo;ooo 

\i:S!SrSi^V«^i'^^:'»i^^'i^*>'^>^ ».174,100.000 

V-Other --■v:- 


$24,226,800,000 

19, 51?,  045, 000 

17,690,000.000 

7,401.600.000 

302,621,000 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION   ON   THE   EDUCATION   APPROPRIATION    BILL-SUMMARY   OF 

CHANGES  FROM  THE  BUDGET  ^  ^,  „.  ^ 

President's  budget $3,966,824,000 

Increases:  -cca  a«c  c^a 

Mandatory  formula  grant  programs "''♦^'Si'enn 

Discretionary  prognms +39,961,500 

SubtoUl 599.827,000 

Decreases:  Discretionary  prnri'ms -146,506,000 

Netchange a+a^'iIs'ooS 

Conference  agrwsment 4.420,145.000 


s„K,„„i 69.133.066.000 

Subtotal... jgj  100  000 

Proposed  or  rescission -j»/,*w,uuu 


ToUJ 77,740.200,000 


68.745,666.000 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Albert). 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  that  the  President  has  seen 
fit  to  veto  the  OfiBce  of  Education  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  1971.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  override  this 
veto  and  get  these  needed  Federal  funds 
on  their  way  to  schools,  colleges,  and 
libraries  before  the  academic  year  begins 
next  month. 

If  the  veto  should  be  upheld  it  may  be 
October  before  a  new  bill  can  be  enacted. 
Last  year  the  veto  of  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  resulted  In  a  delay  rf 
over  2'/2  months,  from  December  1969.  to 
March  1970.  If  we  are  going  to  have  these 
last-minute  annual  vetoes  of  education 
appropriations  bills,  we  shall  never  get  on 
to  a  reasonable  schedule  of  making  the 


amount  of  Federal  education  funds 
known  to  the  recipients  well  In  advance 
of  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  it  should  be  en- 
acted, the  conference  report  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  370  to  30,  and  the 
other  body  by  88  to  0.  These  votes  reflect 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Congress  should  stick  by  that 
judgment. 

The  President  justifies  the  veto  on  the 
grounds  that  the  amount  In  the-bUl  is 
some  $435  million  over  his  budget  re- 
questr— roughly  10  percent.  But  the  Im- 
portant thing  about  the  effect  of  Federal 
expenditures  on  the  economy  Is  not  one 
bill  or  $435  million  in  a  budget  of  some 
$200  billion,  but  the  total  of  all  Federal 
expenditures  after  all  m;>propri&tlons 
bills  have  been  passed.  The  record  of  the 
Congress  shows  that  it  is  fiscally  respon- 
sible: Last  year,  the  total  money  appro- 


priated by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  1970 
was  $6.4  billion  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quests of  the  administration.  The  Con- 
gress regiilarly  reduces  Executive  budget 
requests,  and  I  am  sure  will  do  so  again 
for  fiscal  1971. 

The  issue  is  not  infiatlon— the  issue 
is  whether  the  President  Is  to  dictate  na- 
tional priorities  as  between  expenditures 
down  to  the  last  decimal  point,  and  deny 
to  the  Congress  its  constitutional  duty  of 
setting  national  policy  through  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  this  House  to  defend  Its  his- 
toric responsibilities  and  vote  to  override 
the  veto. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Sfichigan 
(Mr.  QiRALD  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the 
overall  fls<;al  problem  and  particularly 
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the  problem  on  the  two  appropriation 
bills  we  face  today,  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  as  a  Republican,  and  I  do  not  thlnic 
Members  on  the  other  side  should  ap- 
proach the  debate  on  this  vote  as  Dem- 
ocrats. This  should  be  a  nonpartisan 
concern. 

As  the  distinguished  genUeman  from 
Texas  has  said,  this  basic  issue  tran- 
scends whether  we  are  a  member  of  the 
legislative  branch  on  the  one  hand,  or 
an  Individual  in  the  executive  branch  on 
the  other.  I  look  at  the  problem  we  face 
today  as  a  Member  who  spent  14  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
serving  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  many  others,  in- 
cluding the  genUeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood).  It  was  a  great  and 
exhllerating  experience.  The  members  of 
that  great  committee  over  the  years  have 
done  an  excellent  job.  and  I  know  in  this 
case  they  did  the  best  they  could  in 
marking  up  the  bill  and  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

But  unfortimately,  because  of  pres- 
sures from  the  inside  and  outside,  and 
particularly  pressures  from  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol,  we  have  ended  up 
with  a  conference  report  that  in  reality 
is  $1  billion  more  than  the  budget  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  in  these  two 
appropriation  bills. 

In  this  particular  appropriation  bill 
lor  the  Office  of  Education  the  add-on, 
over  and  above  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, is  $453  mUlion  even  though 
President  Nixon's  budget  recommenda- 
tions were  greater  than  those  of  his 
predecessor. 

I  do  not  blame  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  or  this  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  There  are  outside 
forces,  there  are  pressures  from  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  that  I  beUeve  have 
forced  this  crisis  on  us.  The  crisis  is  here. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  has  put  his  fin- 
ger on  it  in  the  remarks  that  the  gentle- 
man made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  not 
more  than  10  minutes  ago.  Let  me  read 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  said: 

The  federal  funds  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  wUl  likely  be  within  the  range 
of  $13  billion  to  WO  bUlion.  The  federal 
funds  deficit  last  year  was  SIS  bUUon.  The 
administration  Is  working  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  next  year,  and  the  deficit  in 
federal  funds  for  next  year  could  easUy  be 
in  the  range  of  from  |20  billion  to  $30  bU- 
llon  unless  revenues  are  materiaUy  Increased. 
or  spending  drastically  reduced. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
warned  every  one  of  us.  whether  you 
are  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  or  whether 
you  are  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  or 
whether  you  are  a  Democrat  or  whether 
you  are  Republican,  throughout  the 
country  we  face  a  fiscal  crisis  of  major 
magnitude.  And  I  happen  to  think  the 
issue  is  best  presented— best  presented, 
I  repeat— by  this  headline  that  appeared 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  yester- 
day. The  headline  reads,  "Nixon  vetoes 
two  bills  to  save  $1  bUlion.  That  Is  the 
issue.  ,^     ^, 

If  you  vote  to  sustain  the  President  s 
veto  you  are  contributing  to  the  maxi- 
mum in  an  effort  to  save  $1  billion. 

Now,  I  am  frank  enough  to  admit  that 
maybe  we  will  not  save  $1  billion,  but 


we  ought  to  try.  and  we  ought  to  try 
right  now:  $453  miUlon  on  this  appro- 
priation bill  and  $541  miUion  on  the  next 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  we  had 
a  meeting  and  one  of  our  Members 
raised  the  question  in  this  way— and 
I  think  this  is  the  way  we  ought  to  look 
at  it— suppose  you  had  a  public  referen- 
dum on  each  of  these  appropriation  bills 
in  each  of  your  congressional  districts 
right  now?  How  do  you  think  the  voters 
in  your  district  would  vote? 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  public  would 
support  the  veto  in  both  cases  so  as  to 
save  a  total  of  $1  billion. 

Second,  approximately  a  week  ago  we 
had  a  vote  here  which  I  think  indicated 
the  public  point  of  view.  It  was  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  vote  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  pay  for  two  of  the  employees 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  in- 
volved a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  in 
each  instance.  The  vote  was  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  Increase  In  pay  for 
those  two  individuals.  I  do  not  intend 
to  mislead  the  Members.  I  voted  for  the 
legislation  but  that  is  not  the  point. 

However,  in  the  debate,  one  of  the 
Members,  and  I  do  not  remember  from 
which  side  of  the  aisle,  pointed  out  the 
overall  fiscal  problem  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  very  specific  way. 
The  Member  who  spoke  condemned  the 
pay  increase.  As  I  recoUect,  the  applause 
in  the  gallery  was  overwhelming.  That 
was  an  Indication  of  how  your  constit- 
uents feel. 

So  I  say  to  you.  do  not  be  bludgeoned 
by  a  lobby  here  and  a  lobby  there.  Your 
constituents  are  going  to  look  at  these 
two  votes  today  on  this  basis — whether 
you  are  willing  to  save  $1  bJlion.  You 
can,  you  should,  and  I  hope  we  will. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
high  honor  and  great  privilege  of  yield- 
ing 5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack). 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  have  Just  heard  from  my  distin- 
guished friend  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"scarecrow  argument." 

The  question  of  inflation  is  not  hon- 
estly involved  here.  The  amounts  of  the 
Increases  by  the  Congress  were  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances  in  both  of 
these  bills.  .     , 

In  the  Washington  Post  this  morning  s 
editorial  said  in  referring  to  the  educa- 
tion bill: 

But  the  extra  money  appropriated  by  Oon- 
greas  Is  not  espedaUy  inflationary  in.  Its 
Impact. 

The  editorial  also  referred  to  the  im- 
pacted area  program.  WeU.  you  could 
save  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  there.  Do 
you  want  to  wipe  that  program  out?  You 
are  not  going  to  do  it — that  affects  about 
300  districts  in  the  country  and  300 
Members  are  interested— and  I  do  not 
blame  them.  So  there  is  one  place  where 
you  could  save  a  large  sum  of  money. 

I  assume  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  might  have  the 
courage  to  vote  to  strike  out  the  whole 
program.  But  I  wonder  how  many  oth- 
ers might  feel  that  the  program  is  a 


reasonably  necessary  program  for  their 
district.  ^    .    ^ 

While  this  program  does  not  affect  my 
district.  I  have  gone  along  with  it  be- 
cause I  realize  it  has  become  more  or  less 
a  way  of  life. 

The  editorial  also  said: 

The  extra  money  which  Congress  voted  for 
housing  and  urban  development  Is  money 
for  long-term  commitments. 

This  is  not  money  that  is  going  to  be 
spent  right  away.  As  the  editorial 
pointed  out: 

It  Is  unlikely  to  be  expended  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year;  but  It  has  a  vital  bearing  on 
undertakings  which  must  be  planned  for 
months  and  even  years  ahead.  Denial  of 
theee  funds  would  lertously  Inhibit  the  abil- 
ity of  local  authorities  to  start  on  the  re- 
habUltaUon  measures  needed  to  make  our 
cities  Uvable  and  to  cut  the  terrible  aodal 
costs  of  crime  and  urban  unreet. 


Every  year  I  receive  25  to  50  letters 
from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
who,  politically,  is  a  Repubacan,  urging 
me  to  Increase  the  President's  budget. 
And  I  imagine  that  Members  from  other 
States  in  which  the  Governors  are  Re- 
publicans get  similar  letters  and  tele- 
grams, without  regard  to  political  party. 
So  the  question  is  not  inflation.  That  is 
a  scarecrow  item  as  far  as  the  amounts 
involved  in  these  bills  are  concerned. 

If  some  who  support  the  veto,  and  want 
to  save  a  lot  of  money,  why  do  they  not 
wipe  out  the  farm  subsidy  program?  I 
have  supported  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram. But  let  us  be  clear  now. 

Mr.  MAHON.  :^.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Why  does  not  the 
Speaker  agree  with  me  that  we  ought  to 
raise  the  necessary  revenues  before  we 
commit  more  fimds  than  we  receive? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  do  it.  Will 
you  do  It? 

Mr.  MAHON.  What  did  the  Speaker 
say? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wlU  do  It.  Why 
does  not  the  President  recommend  in- 
creased taxes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  When  we  have  the 
money,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  appropriate  It  for  high-priority 
Items,  but  we  do  not  have  the  money 
to  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Jilr.  McCORMACK.  The  scarecrow  Is- 
sue of  Inflation  rsdsed  by  some  Members 
In  connection  with  the  two  veto  messages, 
are  on  untenable  grounds. 

Let  me  make  one  more  observation.  Let 
me  show  the  disturbed  state  of  mind  that 
President  Nixon  had  when  he  vetoed 
these  messages.  In  his  veto  message  the 
President  said — 
My  veto  of  both  of  these  bllU  Is  painful. 

If  he  was  coming  up  for  reelection 
this  year,  it  would  be  so  painful  he  would 
sign  the  bills.  The  President  Is  secure. 
Yet  he  says  his  action  Is  painful.  How 
painful  are  we  here?  The  President  has 
2  years  of  additional  security,  as  far  as 
the  public  Is  concerned.  But  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  to  go  before  the  pub- 
lic this  year,  and  it  must  be  painful  for 
my  Republican  friends,  particularly  those 
who  come  from  close  districts. 

There  ar«  many  itans  In  these  bills 
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which  wUl  cause  pain.  It  Is  going  to  be 
painful  to  cut  funds  for  veterans'  health; 
$100-anci-some-odd  million  would  be 
wiped  out  in  connection  with  medical 
care  and  hospitals. 

It  will  be  painful  for  our  cities  in  their 
rehabilitation  programs.  It  will  be  aw- 
fully painful,  and  that  painful  situation 
Is  going  to  confront  Members. 

So  when  the  President  said  It  was 
painful  for  him,  I  point  out  that  it  would 
be  excee<fingly  painful  for  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  coming  up  for  re- 
election this  year. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends).  v 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
we  learn  something.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  knew,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Speaker,  that  this  is  a  political  issue.  I 
thought  we  were  talking  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility I  have  listened  to  my  good 
friend  the  Speaker  many,  many  times, 
and  I  think  this  is  the  first  time,  in  the 
speech  he  jxist  made,  that  he  did  not 
quite  add  up,  and  I  say  that  respectfully. 

Economists  are  agreed  that  fiscal  re- 
straint is  basic  to  achieving  stability  in 
prices.  And  there  is  no  denying  that  as 
Members  of  Congress  we  share  with  the 
President  the  responsibility  for  exercising 
such  restraint. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  simply 
this:  Are  we  going  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  hold  the  line  against 
further  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  for 
those  who  can  least  afford  higher  and 
higher  prices? 

Are  we  going  to  help  the  President  hold 
the  line  against  higher  interest  rates 
which  hurt  most  the  very  people  we  want 
to  help  in  our  education  and  urban  re- 
newal programs? 

Are  we  going  to  join  with  the  President 
in  holding  the  line  against  a  bigger  tax 
deduction  from  the  pajrcheck  of  the  al- 
ready overburdened  wage  earner? 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — unless  this 
body  responds  to  the  President's  request 
to  reconsider  actions  previously  taken  on 
these  appropriation  bills  the  end  result 
will  be  higher  prices,  higher  interest 
rates,  and  higher  taxes.  As  spokesman 
for  all  the  people  we  represent  we  will 
have  betrayed  their  trust  to  do  that 
which  best  serves  the  many  and  not  a 
favored  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

No  one  of  us  can  fail  to  understand 
the  President's  statement  that  his  deci- 
aon  to  veto  these  measures  was  "pain- 
ful." Certainly,  no  one  can  accuse  him  of 
political  expediency.  He  made  no  new 
friends  among  the  special  interest  groups 
who  mobilized  their  forces  in  a  massive 
emergency  "operation  override"  within 
hours  after  news  of  the  vetoes  had  been 
annoimced  by  the  White  House.  I  cer- 
tainly will  not  vote  to  override  what  Is 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  serve  the  special  interests  of  a 
shortsighted  few. 

The  reasons  the  President  set  forth  in 
his  veto  message  for  his  actions  are  not 
to  be  taken  lightly.  And  I  have  a  feeling 
that  aU  right-thinking  citizens  will  ap- 
plaud his  courage,  admire  his  consist* 
ency,  and  share  the  concern  reflected  in 
his  words  of  warning. 


The  President  has  acted  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  of- 
fice as  President  of  all  the  people.  I  ask: 
Are  we  as  responsible?  Or  if  you  override 
do  you  have  the  courage  to  say  to  your 
constituents  that  we  have  to  raise  their 
taxes? 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
now  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities which  we  share  with  the 
President  for  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  beloved  country.  I  urge,  as 
sincerely  and  as  earnestly  as  I  know  how, 
that  you  vote  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  President  Nixon  took  of- 
fice in  1969,  the  first  order  of  business 
was  to  ask  the  Congress  to  raise  the  na- 
tional debt  $12  billion.  I  voted  for  a  tax 
reform  bill,  so-called,  which  I  am  told 
will  lessen  taxes  some  $9  billion.  I  have 
already  voted  this  year  to  increase  the 
national  debt  another  $18  billion.  Also 
today  we  are  with  information  that  these 
two  bills  total  another  billion  dollars 
over  the  budget.  Practically  every  appro- 
priations bill  put  in  front  of  us  this  year 
has  been  $500  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  And  current  publications 
all  forecast  a  probable  deficit  this  year 
of  from  $13  to  $20  bUlion. 

In  other  words,  we  are  nmning  this 
Nation  into  bankruptcy.  I  want  to  tell 
everybody  in  this  House  I  am  going  to 
vote  to  sustain  this  veto.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  part  of  the  scheme  to  destroy  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  order  to  save  this  coimtry  from  virtual 
bankruptcy,  I  am  going  to  vote  to  sustain 
both  these  vetoes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber of  this  committee  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
at  the  very  outset  that  with  these  last 
two  vetoes  of  HEW  appropriation  bills, 
I  am  getting  far  more  exposure  here  in 
the  well  of  this  House  than  I  crave,  be- 
lieve me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  brought  the 
conference  report  on  this  vetoed  educa- 
tion bill  to  the  fioor.  I  said  at  the  time 
that  I  was  "very  distressed  that  this 
second  or  third  appropriations  bill  to  go 
to  the  President  for  his  signature  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars over  his  request,  and  I  suspect  it 
might  be  tempting  for  the  President  to 
veto  it  in  view  of  the  very  serious  fiscal 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today,  par- 
ticularly so  when  there  are  several  other 
appropriations  bills  waiting  in  the  wings 
that  In  the  aggregate  are  several  billion 
dollars  over  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest." 

By  way  of  quick  review,  Members  will 
recaU  that  the  1970  HEW  bUl  that  was 
vetoed  carried  $4.2  billion  for  education 
and  the  final  version  of  that  appropria- 
tion bill  ended  up  at  a  level  of  $3.8  bil- 
lion for  1970. 

Now,  the  President's  1971  budget  re- 
quest came  to  us  at  a  level  of  $3,966,000,- 


000,  or  slightly  in  excess  of  $150  million 
over  the  spending  level  for  the  previous 
year,  for  1970.  The  bill  ultimately,  as 
we  all  know,  ended  up  $453  million  over 
the  President's  budget. 

This  $453  million  over  the  President's 
budget  in  the  main  is  made  up  of  in- 
creases in  mandatory  formula  grants.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  increases  in  man- 
datory grants  in  this  bill  of  $560  million 
are  really  greater  than  the  net  increase 
over  the  budget,  and  these  of  course  in- 
clude such  items  as  the  $111  million  for 
impact  aid,  $160  million  for  ESEA,  title 

1,  $23  million  for  supplementary  services, 
ESEA,  title  n,  $50  million  for  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling,  $50  million  in  the 
area  of  vocational  education  and  grants 
to  the  States  and  a  variety  of  others. 

In  the  interest  of  time  I  shall  insert 
the  entire  list  in  the  RECoao  at  this  point. 
The  information  is  as  follows: 

MANDATORY    FORMULA    GRANT    PROGRAMS    RECEIVING 
INCREASES  OVER  BUDGET 

|ln  thousands  of  doll«rs| 


Office  ol  Education 
appropriation/activity 


1971    Confartnce 
budtet  action 


Oifferenc* 


School  assistance  in 
federally  affected 
areas: 
Maintenance  and 
operations  (874)..       425,000        536,068       +111,068 
Elementary  and 
secondary 
education: 
Educationally  de- 
prived children 

(ESEA  I) 1,339,050     1.500,000       +160,950 

Supplementary 
serviccs(ESEA 

II) 120,393        143,393        +23,000 

Equipment  and 
minor  remodel-  „  „. 

ing(NDEAIII) 50,000         +50,000 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  grants: 
Grants  to  States 

(VEA,  partB)..        300.336         350,336         +50.000 
Consumer  and 
homemaking 
education  (VEA 

partn  -- 15.000  21.250  -(-6.250 

Work-study  (VEA. 

partH)........ 5,500  +5.500 

students  with 

special  needs 17,000  20,000  +3,000 

Higher  education: 

Direct  loans 176.925         243,000         -f66,075 

Aid  to  land-grant 
colleges  (Bank- 
head-Jones  Act) 10,080         +10,080 

University  com- 
munity services  .  ,„„ 

(HEAD 9,500  +9,500 

Undergraduate 

equipment 7,000  +7,000 

Construction  grants 

(HEFAI.  &II.) 43.000         -M3,000 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services(LSCA  I, 

IV-'B)...' 85,459  40.709  +5,250 

Construction  „  , 

(LSCAII) 7.092  +7.092 

Education  for  the 
handicapped:  state 


grant  programs 
(ESEA  VI) 


31,900  34.000  +2,100 

Tout 2.461,063     3.020,928    1+559,865 


I  Net  amount  is  as  follows:  _  ^,  __^  ^„ 

President's  budget 13.966.824.000 

Increases: 

Mandatory  lormula  grant  pro- 
grams   +559.865,500 

Discretionary  programs +39. 961, 500 

SubtoUl 599,827.000 

Decreases: 

Discretionary  programs — 146. 506. 000 

Netchangt -H53.321.00O 

Conference tgreement. 4.420.145.000 
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Mr   Speaker   with  these  increases  in    against  politics.  PoUtics  is  a  very  impor-     Of  course,  what  the  genUeman  says  is 

rrrtyrttpSlnl^sSS     r.^r^So^-^^SrSrvZ     ^TIL.  PUC^SKI.  Mr.  speaker.  wUl  the 

-llMSrJlgrSnt  weeks    -^^o-irt^.^ A^^t^of  aU  beca^     ^TrM^^eld  to  the  genUeman 

-<?\^S'^iAVropn^^^^  '^.n^^^S^'^^slli'Z^^r.  ^Tr.^pSSS.SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
guished  chairman  of  °^J^JgJ°5^5SSS  fher  defend  uncertainty  in  the  aUo-  ask  the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania 
JboT  oT'fiTsS  problems   He  hHtol     caUon  of  Federal  funds  to  thousands  of     does  not  the  continuing  resolution  expire 

£r tM«-  -<iSt    l^Llf^v^r^fherUoSf  rh^S;     °"»S^1?^'d.  .  is  ..er  October  1  or 

^^.^^^r^f^^^^  -h^/eftlllt^^"""^^^"'^^"""'  rSJ^^^r^rY/n^^'aS^i^S 

Sen'SxS^ti  't^eteTar  acSr  ^l  °°ilJ°  l^ake'r  U.is  bill  came  out  of  Uie  LS  not  a  very,  good  substitute  for  the 

f^t^rt^  to  Krove  our  overaU  fiscal  Committee  on  Appropriations  subcom-  regidar  appropriation  bi^U. 

that  tends  to  ^'"P™^®  °"'^X,it  ^t  mittee  of  which  I  am  tiie  chairman.  I  There  are  many  Une  Items  in  this  bill, 

picture.  There  is  no  ^^o^J*  ^*^"J/^tions  wisThefic^r  manager  of  the  bUl  in  the  I  will  not  mention  Uiem  all.  They  are 

While   Uie  latest  o^'^cial  projections  ^»swie  noor  "J^^      ^             j^  ^  i^g^^^  gut  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few 

would  f,f,*,*«,  *%^u^u;Vwe  af  kS^^^^^  mTL^r^^H^biJl  wWch'^not  en-  of    U.e   increases   over   the   President's 

^^''^^•TL  J  rnS?ibTy  more  tSaS  acted  untU  March  5  of  this  year-March  budget  which  led  to  the  veto. 

IS  gomg  to  be  considerably  more  uiau  ^^"^^  vear— we  made  a  solemn  vow.        Wait  until  you  hear  about  this  one— 

tiiat.  The  last  o^^}^!  «„«H°"*^^  ^^"^^^  as  far^thfHoi^  c"^i?t^o^Ppro-  wait  untU  you  hear  about  Uiis  one-just 

is  basedupon  addition^  STbrniS^n  SriatloiLwaf  deemed,  that  we  wSuld  so  you  will  know  what  you  are  doing: 

generated  to  ^^^J'^^°].;^f^^'°io^e  do  everything  in  our  power  to  enact  an  Impacted  area  aid.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 

either  i"«=Jf„f^^  ^^.^^^Sj^^o^^S  to  ml  eSucatSn  appropriation  bUl  for  1971  as  Uiat  one?  This  bill  is  $126  million  over 

^?°t'v^^ft?hrPresTdStwSfS  gating  early  as  possible  Remember?  We  began  tiie  President's  budget.  Do  not  forget 

a^rttev^nu^g^^^^^^        f^^ttZZ'^ST^^^        n^duT?sL^^tS^h°^Sp?dn^u 

rrse^o'o^mlon'SVw^  drnot^'e'^JS    522? U  "S^T'Lle  on  April  14.     axe  against  Uiat?  Well.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mof'^^le^^^^^^^^^  See^rowTeaTti'^^ireSfe:  %^cational  education.  You  were  en- 

T.fml  S'biSion  ^e  Si^e't^  addSat  Jll£The  Nation's  schools  and  colleges  thused  about  tiiat  when  you  autiiorized 

?-!  thfoffloiallvaSiiri^ced  deficit  of  $1.3  will  open  their  doors  for  the  1970-71  it. 

bmion  Sd  wriSTveTmmiS  deJcit  school  year.  If  this  veto  is  sustained,  no  The  community  coUeges-tiiese  won- 

^fiT-i  ^ilnnlfthe  economy  does  not  one.  but  no  one,  knows  how  long  it  will  derful.  new  community  coUeges  m  your 

01  *^"»  °"^'°°- **_';{Jr_  ..  have  a  further  take  to  put  through  another  education  communities,  one  a  week  we  are  giving 

SSTrevenue  Ind'the  SiJ  wST^  appropriation  bill  which  would  be  ac-  birUi  to.  A  $43  milUon  increase.  You  are 

loss  01  revenue,  ana  mc  y  ceptable  both  to  the  Congress  and  the  against  Uiat? 

'"S^  there  is  no  question  about  it.  If  President.  No  one,  but  no  one.  knows  how  Let  me  just  recite  some  of  Uie  in- 

iur»mh*.r«  wnnt  to  f liid  these  programs  at  many  weeks  or  how  many  months  It  wiU  creases  over  the  President's  budget  Uiat 

^hT^Sre^lthaTwhatth^^^^^^  be  before  thousands  of  school  districts  are  in  Uie  bill: 

reSly  b^irS^funded.  we  have  to  be  think-  would  receive  title  I  funds    J^^.t^     impacted  are.  aid +$126,  coo,  000 

Se^rtoS  about  tax  increases  to  cover  your  school  distncte  Keep  that  in  mmd.    ^1,*^!,  esea..... -|-I6i,  coo,  ooo 

iSl  o-^cV   wp  iuKt  cannot  have  it  both  You  wUl  hear  about  it.  school    equipment     (NDKA 

the  cost.  We  just  cannot  nave       oou         ^^^^^  ^r.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how       m)  —....- +50.  ooo,  ooo 

^^^-              .     t,     J  f„  „„  Hnnm  tVite  mart  the  expenditure  of  $239  million  in  out-  supplementary  services  and 

We  cannot  afford  to  ?«  down  tWs  road  f J^^^^P^j^J  J  .^  ^^^^  o^^  Uie  Presi-  guidance,  counseung.  and 

here  in  this  Congress  wiUiout  restraining  ^^J^J°\\;''^J^  oossibly   have   any       testing  (ESEA  ni) -f-23.  ooo.  ooo 

some  of  our  own  spending  proclivities.  ^^.^Jr^b^^jfect^poSX  NaUo^^^  b"1'»?^  e6»«iUon +3. 750.  ooo 

m  my  opinion  the  vast  majority  of  the  "^^^^I^r^^^^^^^^^^rtf^ZZt^ZritHP  EducaUon    for    the    handi- 

American  people  will  back  up  the  Presi-  omy.  The  amount  at  issue  between  the  +10.000.000 

iTiSws  attempt  to  cut  Federal  spend-  P^-^^i^ie"!  ^^V^' ^"f^f^v^.T?^^?    vocau'^i  education.. +64.000.000 

dent  m  ^.  f,^^'"'T,"  „  ^.^vy  these  two  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  Fed-    ndea  student  loans -+67.000.000 

'^?''^^.i?p^TSderfnrtoday^^^  eral  budget  for   1971,   and   about  one-  Aid  to  land-grant  colleges...      +10.000.000 

vetoes  we  a^e  wr^ldering  tooay .                            ^^  ^      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  national  university  community  serv- 

These  education  and  noising  appro  i  am  not  an  economist,  but  I       ices +0,600.000 

priation  bUls  are  only  the  third  and  f^^^^Ji^^^  Construcuon grants lor com- 

fourUi  of  this  session  to  reach  Uie  Presi-  think  I  can  recognize  mimscuie  ngurc         ^^^^^  colleges.. .„      +48. 000. 000 

dent's  desk,  and  Uiere  will  be  10  more  when  I  see  tnem  sneaker     P^^iic  libraries-.. +12.000.000 

to  follow  of  regular  appropriation  bUls.        Mr  GERALD  R  ?yi"?- *5J:  °P^^^^^^    college  libraries +6,400.000 

w»m?^ht  lust  «  well  face  up  to  Uie  would  Uie  distinguished  chairman  of  the  E^u^tionai  broadcasting  fa- 

Sue^f  thii  ^^aTti  whethe"^  ?r  not  subcommittee  yield  to  me  for  just  one       ,,uties  .^....       +7.000.000 

we  are  going  to  help  the  President  keep  ^^^ffJ^^SJ^oD  To  the  genUeman  from  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiese  are  Uie  pro- 
Federal  expenditures  in  line  or  open  up  „?^^:  fjf X?..^°  ^  ^^"^^^  grams,  and  Uie  House  has  heard  about 
the  fioodgates  as  the  session  wears  along.  **iSv^^*24VTn  r  ford  Mr  Sneaker  t^em  again  and  again.  These  are  pro- 

I  intend  to  vote  to  sustain  both  vetoes       .^^^^JJ^^hS^^^^an ?f  the  grams  for  Uie  people  of  every  Member's 

and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  JScommm^ld  f?r  jtSt^  quition?  district.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uiere  is  no  dividing 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield  my-  «"JJ?'??i*^^T^'SLppy  ^^^iK  the  aisle  in  Uiis  House  on  Uils  bUl    You 

self  10  minutes.  ^.c^Hr.i,lthort  minm-ttv  iPade^  passed  the  conference  report  on  this  Mil 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  Uie  House  '^^^^^J^^^^S^^'^^^'^'ir  Speaker  on  July  16.  And  what  was  tiie  vote?  357 

to  override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.        Jfj\°^^g  geS^^om^mi-  to  30.  Remember?  The  oUier  body  passed 

16916.  the  Office  of  Education  appropria-  ^^^^^jjf^  ?f  1  ^t,f 5 ^J^^^^^  Uie   conference   report;   88   to   noUilng. 

tion  bill  for  1971.  L^i-^SsteSid  uLt  tiie  StetiS^  wn^  These  were  not  partisan  votes,  and  Uie 

I  do  not  intend  to  Indulge  in  any  par-  y^^y,^„t    ^^S^rtaSon^oS^woiUd  vote  we  are  about  to  take  should  not  be 

tisan  political  rhetoric.  I  have  never  been     tinuing  aPP^P"*"^"  ^"^J^  partisan. 

yeryg^atit,andIdonotmtondt«  ^^^-^^^^.^ir^^r^  ^Irl'^oZ^  V.  Speaker.  I  urge  Uie  veto  be  over- 
try  now.  However,  I  must  say  Uiat  I  ttitak     ^^  j'    ^    available  under  Uie  con-  ridden. 

ttie  President's  reasons  for  vetoing  tWs    Feder^  ^ution?  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 

bUl  must  be  political,  because  the  veto     ^^JJ^^''^^  Uiere  would  be  Fed-  Ueman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 

certainly  wUl  not  stand  up  when  meas-     ^^^-^^^^^Se' tor  Uilnext  month  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

rerTt^/^mrgSJmi.^^  -t    o"rtr«i/mSS%  Uuon  of  degree.  Mr.  .IX>OD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
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minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhooss). 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle - 
,  nian  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  for  yielding. 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  regarding 
the  Presidential  vetoes  of  the  pending 
appropriations  bills,  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rbcord  at  this  point  a  copy 
of  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune: 
Two  Mo«Jt  VrroKS 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  expressed 
surprise  at  Mr.  Nixon's  veto  of  the  two  latest 
appropriation  bills,  one  for  aid  to  education 
and  the  other  for  various  agencies,  Including 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Expressing  surprise  is  a  subtle 
way  of  Implying  that  Mr.  Nixon's  action  was 
unexpected,  unwarranted,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably unwise. 

If  anything  Is  surprising.  It  is  these  ex- 
pressions of  surprise.  Mr.  Nixon  has  consist- 
ently attacked  the  two  bills  for  overshooting 
his  spending  goal — the  education  blU  by 
•453  million  and  the  other  bill  by  1541  mil- 
lion. On  June  22  be  vetoed  a  hospital  con- 
struction bill  that  exceeded  his  request  by 
$350  million,  and  he  explained  perfectly 
clearly  that  he  was  doing  so  because  the 
added  spending  was  unnecessary  and  would 
be  Inflationary.  Did  Congress  expect  him  now 
meekly  to  accept  an  added  burden  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $1  billion? 

Congress  may  very  well  override  these 
vetoes  as  it  did  the  hospital  construction 
bill  veto.  Even  the  White  House  concedes 
that  the  chances  of  sustaining  the  education 
bill  veto  are  slim. 

But  if  Congress  does  override  one  or  both 
of  these  vetoes,  it  will  be  demonstrating  its 
own  weakness,  not  the  President's.  It  lant 
easy  for  a  President  to  veto  bills  for  such 
popular  and  generally  worthy  purptoses  as 
hospitals,  schools,  and  urban  atfalrs.  Mr. 
Nixon  did  so  because  he  was  convinced  that 
the  added  money  was  unnecessary  or  could 
not  be  efficiently  spent,  and  that  it  would 
be  inflationary. 

"My  veto  of  these  bills  is  painful."  he 
said,  "but  necessary  to  hold  down  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  I  flatly  refuse  to  go  along  with 
the  kind  of  big  spending  that  Is  wrong  for 
all  the  American  people." 

To  override  the  vetoes  will  prove  that  Con- 
gress, unlike  Mr.  Nixon,  prefers  the  easy  and 
painless  vray  out.  This,  especially  during  an 
election  year.  Is  to  be  as  generous  as  possible 
with  federal  funds.  True,  the  Inflationary 
effects  will  ultimately  hurt  everybody,  in- 
cluding the  supposed  beneflciaries  of  Con- 
gress' extravagance.  But  this  Is  a  matter 
that  many  congressmen  prefer  not  to  think 
about,  at  least  until  after  the  election. 

If  It  should  happen  that  Congress  does 
have  second  thoughts  and  does  cut  out  some 
of  the  excessive  spending,  as  It  did  when 
Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  a  labor-welfare  appropri- 
ation bill  in  January,  then  Mr.  Nixon's  cour- 
age will  have  paid  off  and  we  shall  be  grati- 
fied [we  might  say  surprised,  but  wont]  at 
Congress'  wisdom. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mat- 
ter today  should  not  be  political.  But,  un- 
fortimately,  I  am  afraid  that  it  has  been 
put  into  the  realm  of  politics.  I  do  npt 
believe  anybody  ought  to  vote  for  or 
against  this  veto  on  the  basis  of  whether 
it  will  help  him  to  be  reelected  or  not. 


I  would  hope  each  of  us  would  vote  either 
for  or  against  this  on  the  basis  of  his  ovm 
personal  conviction  as  to  what  is  best 
for  his  country. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  say  that 
a  bilUon  dollar  deficit  in  two  particular 
appropriation  bills  is  not  inflationary.  To 
me  every  deficit  is  inflationary. 

I  do  not  know  anythng  about  "black 
hat"  deficits  or  "white  hat"  deficits.  For 
anybody  to  say  that  these  deficits  are  not 
inflationary  as  compared  to  all  others — 
this  to  me  is  a  kind  of  reasoning  that  is 
even  more  than  specious.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  called  upon  to  either  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  an  assessment  of  eco- 
nomic priorities.  The  Congress  has  passed 
and  sent  to  the  President  two  appropria- 
tions bills,  which  together  exceed  the 
President's  budget  by  almost  $1  billion. 
The  President  has  vetoed  these  bills, 
on  the  basis  that  the  amounts  in  ex- 
cess of  the  budget  would  tend  to  exacer- 
bate the  inflationary  spiral,  and  to  raise 
the  cost  of  living  for  the  average 
American. 

I  doubt  that  very  many  Members  of 
this  body  would  challenge  the  President's 
statement.  I  think  most  of  us  realize  that 
increased  Government  spending  at  this 
time  can  be  accomplished  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Inflation,  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  However,  many  of  our  Members 
will  vote  to  override  these  vetoes  because 
of  their  sincere  devotion  to  the  various 
categories  of  Government  expenditures 
included  in  these  bills.  And  they  will  do 
so  in  the  sincere  belief  that  each  of  these 
Government  endeavors  is  indispensable, 
and  must  be  funded  at  the  level  provided 
in  the  bills,  or  the  public  weal  would 
suffer. 

Many  of  us  will  vote  to  uphold  the 
President's  veto,  because  we  believe  that 
the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is  the 
most  important  domestic  problem  facing 
the  Congress  and  the  administration. 
We  will  not  be  voting  this  way  because 
of  any  lack  of  devotion  or  appreciation 
for  the  progrsuns  involved  in  these  ap- 
propriations bills.  In  fact  we  will  be  vot- 
ing with  the  clear  belief  that  there  will 
be  other  appropriations  bills  addressed 
to  these  programs,  and  that  they  will  not 
go  unfunded  for  the  next  year. 

We  do,  however,  feel  that  the  overall 
public  welfare  demands  that  inflation 
and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  be 
stopped,  and  stopped  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. In  choosing  priorities,  we  must  put 
this  as  the  No.  1  domestic  priority.  Close- 
ly followed  by  this  priority  is  the  belief 
of  many  of  us  that  the  programs  financed 
by  these  bills  should  be  financed  as  ade- 
quately as  is  possible  under  the  present 
conditions  of  Grovemment  finances. 

There  are  many  Members  of  the  House 
who  will  vote  to  override  these  vetoes, 
In  the  sincere  belief  that  a  budget  bal- 
ance will  flnaUy  be  obtained  by  huge  cuts 
to  be  made  in  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill.  We  have  heard  pronounconents, 
mainly  from  Members  of  the  other  body, 
that  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
could  be  cut  by  as  much  as  $10  billion. 


These  estimates  of  huge  cuts  tend  down- 
ward to  more  modest  but  still  unrealistic 
figures.  The  facts  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  1971  is  al- 
ready a  tight  budget.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  uniformed  members  of 
the  armed  services,  have  already  cut 
their  budget  to  the  bone  and  sometimes 
into  the  very  marrow.  The  reduced  Amer- 
ican presence  in  Vietnam  caused  by  the 
success  of  the  Vletnamization  program 
has  allowed  us  to  reduce  our  troop  level. 
In  fact,  the  Defense  budget  from  1968 
to  1971  is  down  by  $17.3  billion.  This 
cut  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs,  and  while  attempting  to  wind  down 
a  war.  While  this  occurred,  other  Fed- 
eral programs  have  gone  up  in  their  ex- 
penditure level  by  $18.4  billion. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  problem 
faced  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  if 
our  troop  level  today  were  the  same  as 
the  troop  level  in  1964,  Just  to  pay  the 
troops  would  cost  us  11  billions  of  dol- 
lars more  than  it  would  have  cost  to  pay 
the  same  number  of  troops  in  1964. 

I  realize  that  it  is  a  comforting  thought 
for  many  of  our  Members  to  contem- 
plate the  so-called  Vietnam  dividend. 
The  facts  are  that  this  dividend  has  al- 
ready been  largely  used.  It  will  become 
necessary,  unless  the  SALT  talks  are 
completely  successful,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  Increase  expendi- 
tures in  the  next  few  years  in  the  fields 
of  research  and  development,  and  in  the 
procurement  of  more  sophisticated 
global  weaponry.  We  are  all  very  much 
in  hope  that  the  SALT  talks  will  succeed, 
and  that  much  of  this  additional  out- 
lay can  be  avoided.  However,  I  think 
it  would  be  absolutely  foolhardy  for  us 
to  place  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  years  to  come  in  jeoi>ardy, 
relying  on  the  complete  success  of  the 
SALT  talks.  We  can  hope  for  that  suc- 
cess, but  we  certainly  should  not  plan 
font. 

I  see  no  corners  to  turn,  and  no  stones 
to  hide  behind.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  join  the  Executive  and 
bite  the  bullet.  The  President's  vetoes 
are  correct,  considering  all  the  factors 
of  life  in  the  1970's,  and  they  should  be 
upheld. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  we  were 
in  here  because  the  President  had  vetoed 
the  bill  for  the  same  purpose  and  the 
President  used  the  same  excuse.  The 
President  was  sustained  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  this  House  and  the  Senate  went 
ahead  and  reduced  his  overall  budgets  by 
an  additional  $6.4  billion.  He  was  robbed 
of  his  excuse  for  inflation.  And  we  did 
him  one  better.  We  reduced  his  budget 
by  another  $6.4  billion. 

But  inflation  did  not  disappear.  We 
had  more  inflation.  Obviously,  pointing 
the  gun  at  a  one  billion  dollar  shift  in  a 
trillion  dollar  economy  is  not  the  real 
cause  of  Inflation. 
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I  supported  that  override  a  few  months 
ago,  but  I  did  so  with  an  apology,  because 
in  that  bill— some  of  the  higher  priority 
items  were  somewhat  smothered,  and 
some  of  the  lower  priority  Items  were  put 
up  at  the  top. 

But  I  say  that  today  there  is  no  need 
for  anybody  to  apologize  for  what  Is  in 
this  bill.  This  is  as  good  a  bill  as  it  is 
possible  to  write  for  1971  for  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Let  us  look  at  exactly  what  is  in  this 
budget  and  what  we  did  to  it.  We  pro- 
vided for  increases  totaling  $556  million. 
We  also  provided  for  decreases  of  $103 
million,  making  a  net  increase  of  $453 
million,  the  figure  the  President  used.  Of 
the  $556  million  increase,  $492  million 
was  for  grants  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. This  is  not  money  to  be  spent 


in  Washington  or  wasted.  This  is  a  shift 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  pay- 
ing only  8  percent  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion. CThildren  are  educated  in  the  local 
school  districts.  The  property  owners 
local  district  pay  the  necessary  taxes  to 
operate  the  schools  in  the  district.  As  a 
result  of  the  education  the  child  receives, 
as  an  adult  he  can  produce  more,  and 
when  he  moves  off  to  another  State,  he 
pays  more  Federal  income  tax.  The  local 
govenmient  pays  the  tax  to  educate  the 
child  to  enable  him  to  produce  more,  and 
the  Federal  Government  coUects  more 
income  taxes  as  a  result. 

We  are  now  making  a  shift  that  should 
have  been  recognized  a  long  time  ago. 
We  need  a  broader  base  for  education. 


The  President  has  said  that  he  wants  to 
help  the  States.  I  have  heard  him  make 
that  statement  several  times.  I  saw  sev- 
eral State  governors  on  TV  Sunday.  We 
saw  Republican  governors  elbowing  one 
another  out  of  the  way  trying  to  get 
their  hands  out  further  toward  the  Fed- 
eral dollars.  They  wanted  to  solve  their 
fiscal  crises  that  way.  Well,  here  is  a 
chance  to  help  them.  Give  them  some  of 
these  Federal  grants.  We  have  $40  mil- 
lion more  in  this  bUl  for  Federal  grants 
to  States  and  local  governments  than  the 
total  increase  over  the  President's  budget 
compared  to  what  he  has  requested. 

So  actually  the  increase  in  this  bill  rep- 
resents an  increase  in  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernment primarily. 

I  am  inserting  a  table  at  this  point  to 
show  the  increases  in  grants  per  State: 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-ALLOCATION  Of  GRANTS  TO  STATES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT-COMPARISON  OF  1971  AMENDED  REQUEST  AND  1971  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
IBudgtt  rtquMt  Indi>de4  nothing  tor  ImpKt  sid  slthough  President  recommended  J425.0OO.OOO  by  message.  Report  included  t536,000.0001 


State  and  outlying  areas 


1971  amended 
request 


1971  conference 
report 


Difference 


Total $2.446.535.189    $3.400. 819. 211 

Alabama      -  63.239,784  84,252.949~ 

Alaska       "              ...1 4.829;«83  24,501.679 

Ariiona" 22.246.132  36.162,449 

AAansi' : 38.190.816  47.374.375 

Cau'wnia'                    194,189.374  308,266.773 

cZ%do :.      24,085.296  41.036.766 

cSScuti"  ::::..: 26.241,368  34,428,682 

OeUwire     7,090.510  15,478.969 

fSrida    :...:—  69.661.894  95.592,300 

GiwSa 68.022,940  97.102,404 

H^wa^ :::::::. 8,905,283  21,188,526 

idXo  " :::::::::.:.  9:347,933  13.772,614 

UJBoii 105,464,792  137.144.077 

InS -  -  44.991.312  57.868.670 

Si, 33:482.095  41,376,199 

KiSai .::..: 25.480,512  39,286.107 

2!^; 56,747.207  75.389.619 

KJ^Sna" 58.763,928  73.347,502 

tSni     10.835.486  15.959.837 

Kretoiid 37.779,766  70,068.806 

KUihusVtts' 52,334,115  77.097.027 

M^n 88,679.827  109,899.861 

SteJSoii ::::::::.; 43,170,213  54.490.269 

uSsiSoDi - 59,193,317  71.326,344 

Sr.":::::::::::::::":.: 52:238.874  70,102.218 


$954,284,029 


21,013.165 

19.671,996 

13,916,317 

9, 183.  559 

114.077.399 

16,951.470 

8.187.314 

8. 388, 459 

25.930.406 

29.079.464 

12,283.243 

4,424,681 

31,679.285 

12.877,358 

7.894,104 

13.805.595 

18,642.412 

14, 583. 574 

5.124.351 

32,289.040 

24,762.912 

21.220,034 

11,320.056 

12,133,027 

17,863.344 


SUte  and  outlying  areas 


1971  amended    1971  corterenct 
request  report 


DiSerence 


Montana ??'?^'S  ! 

Nabrasha. ",Si'^ 

Nevada i?2'Sn 

New  Hampshire J'lJI' S?? 

New  Jersey HSS-Sl? 

New  Mexico U?'!^?'?? 

New  York. ^•tSI'tll 

North  Carolina ?S'!S'2? 

North  OakeU i??il' Jfl 

Ohio  94.785,425 

Oklahoma'. - 35,642.214 

Or«on  I 22.311.263 

Pennsyivania Mn  St!'2? 

Rhode  Island iS'iH-«l 

South  Carolina H'^S'rtI 

South  Dakota ifSff'SI 

Tennessee .SI'm  'SU 

r«u< 147, 891, ZM 

its*: :.::::::::::- i|.m8.655 

'^;X :::::::::::::::::  sSiSis:^ 

Washing!^. ^IJS  w 

West  Virginia ?lt«?«l 

Wifcoasin *?Sri!i 

Wyoming .X'si'JS 

DBtrict  of  Columbia -  12.«IH,«« 


$17, 042. 583 
26.370,132 
9.355.493 
10.933.115 
86,118,295 
33,379,172 

325,698.961 

118,527,743 
16,927.233 

123.017,000 
55. 292. 217 
28.923.006 

145.685.576 
16,486.339 
70.114.530 
18.803,341 
78,793,315 

201,417.464 

22.577,776 

7.914.376 

103,889.495 
51.513.353 
38.593.650 
52.780.311 
8,363.598 
19,840,122 


$9,194,165 

8.892,288 

4.677.937 

3,796,225 

23.272.278 

14.445.221 

63,293.547 

27.718,460 

6.199,752 

28,231.575 

19,650,003 

6.611.743 

29,626.851 

5.748,058 

17.827.857 

6.738.663 

16.998.272 

53.426.209 

9.939.121 

1.497.326 

45.843.864 

If.  943. 791 

6.165.358 

10,183,150 

3,022,110 

7,037,640 


Let  US  look  at  the  specifics.  On  Im- 
pact aid,  which  was  mentioned  here,  the 
Increase  is  $126  million.  The  President 
says  he  wants  to  reform  that  program. 
I  do  too.  He  wants  90  percent  for  A 
category  pupils  and  45  percent  for  B's. 
This  bill  provides  90  percent  for  A's, 
just  what  he  wsmts,  and  65  percent  for 
B's  and  $8.8  million  he  wanted  for  hard- 
ship cases.  This  is  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  we  have  had  a  difference  In 
A's  and  B's.  This  bill  provides  the  first 
real  long  step  toward  reform. 

As  late  as  2  years  ago  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  this  big  step  could  be 
taken  in  the  1971  appropriation  bill. 
Reform  cannot  be  accomplished  in  1 
year.  This  bill  provides  a  long  step  to- 
ward reform,  and  these  are  also  grants 
to  States  or  local  governments. 

P\mds  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  were  increased  $232.3  miUion. 
That  is  grants  to  States  or  local  govern- 
ments. 

There  is  an  increase  for  the  handi- 
capped of  $10  million,  $2  million  of 
which  is  grants  to  States,  and  $3  million 
Is  for  early  childhood  programs.  Every- 
body agrees  this  is  the  program  which 
saves  on  welfare  costs  a  few  years  down 
the  road.  On  vocational  education,  the 
increase  was  $50.15  million,  of  which 


almost  all,  $50  mlUion,  is  for  grants  to 
the  States. 

Then  there  Is  student  assistance,  a 
net  increase  of  $48,175  million  was  In- 
cluded in  this  bill.  The  President  wanted 
to  use  the  loan  guarantee  program  all 
the  way.  It  costs  more,  not  less,  to  use 
the  loan  guarantee  program.  So  we  are 
saving  money  by  Increasing  the  NDEA 
loans  instead  of  using  the  loan  guarantee 
program  to  that  extent.  Some  of  these 
students  could  not  find  a  bank  to  get  a 
loan  from  anyway,  so  we  are  hdping 
them  in  that  case,  and  at  the  same  time 
saving  money. 

Next  is  aid  to  the  colleges,  the  increase 
was  $62.28  million,  of  which,  as  the 
chairman  said.  $43  million  in  aid  for 
construction  for  community  colleges. 
These  are  State-supported  colleges.  So 
again  we  have  aid  to  the  States,  grants 
to  the  States. 

On  libraries,  the  increase  was  $25,594 
million,  and  that  includes  public  libraries 
that  are  supported  by  local  taxes. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  those 
grants  to  the  States,  we  cut  research 
$28.25  million.  That  is  all  money  spent 
out  of  Washington. 

The  bill  also  cut  $75  million  from  his 
desegregation  recommendations.  It  is 
really  $275  million,  because  he  has  al- 


ready said  he  is  going  to  ask  for  a  total 
of  $350  million.  That  almost  offsets  the 
total  Increase  in  the  bill.  The  program  has 
not  been  authorized  and  he  wanted  an 
open-ended  right  to  spend  the  money 
any  way  he  sees  fit.  The  $75  million  might 
all  be  spent  out  of  Washington.  We  do 
not  know. 

So  I  say  what  is  really  involved  here  is 
a  shift  in  part  of  the  tax  burden  from 
State  wid  local  government  to  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

Now,  the  Republicans  are  in  an  en- 
viable position.  Obviously,  the  President 
feels  he  needs  an  excuse  for  Inflation. 
This  inflation  problem  is  kind  of  getting 
to  him.  His  high  interest  approach  has 
not  worked.  He  tried  to  blame  Congress 
last  year  but  lost  the  excuse  because 
Congress  sustained  the  veto  and  cut  the 
budget.  If  enough  Republicans  do  not 
vote  to  override  and  make  it  two-thirds 
today,  the  President  is  going  to  be  robbed 
of  his  excuse  again — and  what  can  he 
say  this  fall? 

So  the  Republicans  can  help  the  Presi- 
dent save  his  excuse  for  inflation  by  vot- 
ing to  override,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  help  their  constituents.  By  voting  to 
override  the  President  can  have  his  cake 
and  my  friends  on  the  Republican  side  eat 
it  too.  By  voting  to  override,  the  Demo- 
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crats  can  help  the  Governors  meet  their 
demand  for  more  Federal  help  and  help 
education  too. 

What  a  happy  day — by  voting  to  over- 
ride all  can  get  what  they  want  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  to  over- 
ride the  veto. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  enjoyed  the  sign  that  former 
President  Tnmian  had  on  his  desk  which 
read,  "The  Buck  Stops  Here." 

m  vetoing  H.R.  16916  and  H.R.  17548. 
President  Nixon  has  said,  literally  and 
figuratively,  "the  buck  stops  here." 
Agreeing  with  the  President  that  these 
bills  are  superinflationary.  I  have  voted 
to  sustain  his  necessary  and  courageous 
action. 

Fiscally  responsible  Members  of  Con- 
gress know  full  well  that  the  Government 
cannot  indefinitely  spend  more  of  the 
taxpayers  money  than  it  receives.  It  is 
a  simple  and  straightforward  fact.  A  fact 
that  every  American  citizen  knows  to  be 
true,  yet  day  in  and  day  out.  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  act  as  if  they  believed 
that  spending  money  is  "the  solution"  to 
all  our  national  problems. 

Today's  major,  nationsil  domestic  prob- 
lem is  inflation.  Federal  spending  that 
caused  the  enormous  $25  billion  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1968  has  since  slashed  the 
value  of  the  dollar  by  11  percent.  Last 
year  inflation  robbed  Americans  of  $60 
million  of  their  savings  in  banks  tuid  life 
insurance. 

The  problem  of  Inflation  cannot  be 
solved  simply  by  the  President  issuing 
"warnings"  to  industry  and  labor  to  halt 
wage  and  price  increases.  The  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  President  using 
the  dictatorial  methods  of  wage  and  price 
controls  urged  upon  him  by  some  Demo- 
crats. No.  The  only  way  to  stop  inflation 
is  by  setting  an  example— that  is.  lead- 
ership—and the  President  is  doing  that 
in  his  veto  messages.  What  is  needed  is 
cooperation  from  the  Congress. 

Congress  has  been  asked  one  major 
question  with  regard  to  Government 
spending:  "Will  this  new  expenditure, 
when  Ued  to  all  the  others,  require  in- 
creased taxes  or  caiise  a  deficit  which 
would  bring  about  an  increase  In  prices?" 
With  respect  to  the  bills  recently  vetoed, 
there  is  no  question  in  anyone's  mind 
that  the  question  has  been  answered  in 
the  negative.  The  independent  ofBces 
appropriations  bill  exceeded  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  by  $541  million. 
The  appropriation  bill  for  the  OflQce  of 
Education  is  $453  million  over  the  budget 
request.  That  is  over  $1  billion  worth  of 
pressure  on  what  we  already  know  Is 
going  to  be  another  deficit  year. 

The  question  of  the  control  of  Inflation 
is  not  one  for  the  President  alone.  Mr. 
^)eaker,  the  control  of  inflation  is  jus- 
tifiably an  equal  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
veto  message  by  President  Nixon  on 
Tuesday  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
documents  that  I  have  seen  since  enter- 
ing the  Congress. 

Of  course.  I  recognize  that  it  Is  the 
President's  prerogative  to  veto  whatever  ^ 
he  chooses.  He  need  not  even  give  the 
Congress  his  reasons  for  rejecting  a  piece 
of  legislation. 


But  on  Tuesday,  the  President  gave  us 
his  reasons.  I  regret  to  say  that  they  do 
not  comprise  a  rationale. 

The  President,  in  his  veto  message, 
spoke  of  "big  spending"  by  the  Congress. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  share  his  concern. 
Surely  no  one  here  this  afternoon  wants 
to  feed  the  economic  troubles  of  inflation 
and  recession  that  face  this  country. 

Yet  the  size  of  the  entire  education  bill 
for  fiscal  1971,  $4.4  billion,  is  less  than 
the  cost  overruns  for  some  of  our  over- 
grown military  projects. 

The  amount  of  money  in  the  education 
bill  which  the  President  objected  to,  $453 
million,  is  nearly  $300  million  less  than 
the  administration  planned  to  spend  to 
bail  out  the  Penn  Central  RaUroad  after 
it  collapsed  into  bankruptcy. 

Where  was  the  complaint  about  big 
spending  then?  Where  was  the  uproar 
about  big  spending  when  the  administra- 
tion sent  its  budget  request  for  foreign 
assistance  to  the  Congress?  We  cut  that 
request  by  $655  million — more  savings  in 
that  item  alone  than  the  amount  of 
money  at  issue  here  today. 

Where  was  the  complaint  about  big 
spending  when  the  administration  sent 
its  budget  request  for  the  Departments  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Office  to  the 
Congress?  We  cut  that  request  by  $73 
million. 

Where  was  the  cry  about  inflationary 
spending  when  the  President  sent  his  re- 
quest for  the  State-Commerce-Justice- 
judiciary  appropriations  bill  to  Capitol 
Hill?  That  item  was  trimmed  by  $136  mil- 
lion. 

What  of  the  President's  request  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation?  The 
House  of  Representatives  cut  it  by  $36 
million.  The  administration's  request  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  re- 
duced by  $81  million.  The  administra- 
tion's request  for  Public  Works-AEC 
funds  was  cut  by  $26  million. 

I  could  go  on.  But  what  I  want  to  know 
is  where  the  opponents  of  "big  spending" 
were  hiding  at  the  time  these  budget  re- 
quests were  sent  to  the  Congress. 

That  is  a  fact  which  I  believe  has 
escaped  many  in  the  public.  In  this  one 
session  of  Congress,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  cut  the  administration's 
specific  budget  requests  by  a  net  of  $572 
million. 

Yes,  we  have  raised  the  President's 
budget  in  several  areas.  We  did  vote  to 
spend  more  for  education.  We  did  vote 
to  spend  more  so  that  our  cities  may  be 
renewed  and  our  citizens  may  have  de- 
cent homes.  We  did  vote  to  spend  more 
for  public  health  and  hospital  construc- 
tion, for  water  and  for  sewers. 

Yet  when  you  match  the  raises  agcdnst 
the  cutbacks,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  reduced  the  President's  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  1971  by  more  than 
$572  million.  We  have  trimmed  the  Presi- 
dent's running  budget  by  more  than  $7 
billion  since  he  took  office.  And  we  are 
being  charged  with  "big  spending." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  deep  inconsist- 
ency in  that  accusation.  For  as  we  all 
Icnow — we  have  seen  it  happen  to  vari- 
ous programs — the  President  and  his 
budget  office  have  the  power  to  Impound 
appropriations  if  they  feel  that  an  ex- 
penditure is  not  wise. 


I  recall  an  incident  several  months 
ago,  when  the  President  vetoed  his  last 
appropriations  bill.  That  one  was  for 
hospital  construction  and  renovation. 

In  that  last  veto  message,  the  Presi- 
dent speciflcEilly  objected  to  language  in 
the  bill  wliich  required  that  he  spend  the 
appropriation.  Were  it  not  for  that  lan- 
guage, the  President  said,  he  could  im- 
pound the  funds. 

That  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  2 
months  ago.  The  President  could  Im- 
pound at  least  $435  million  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget  if  he  desired,  and  the  veto  of 
this  education  bill  would  be  unnecessary. 

We  must  remember  that  while  it  Is  the 
Congress  which  puts  the  appropriations 
into  the  Treasury,  it  is  the  Executive  who 
spends  the  money. 

And  often  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
money  is  not  expended.  I  will  give  you 
only  one  example. 

At  the  Ehike  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Durham,  N.C.,  more  than  $17,000,- 
000  in  research  grants  have  been  either 
not  funded  or  turned  down  since  Janu- 
ary 1970. 

This  is  money  which  has  already  been 
appropriated.  It  is  money  for  cancer  re- 
search, and  for  studies  into  the  prob- 
lems of  heart  disease,  and  blindness,  and 
the  infirmities  of  the  aged  and  the  poor. 
It  is  money  which  has  not  been  spent  by 
this  administration. 

I  also  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  there  was  never  a  suggestion,  never 
a  signal,  that  the  administration  found 
this  education  bill  to  be  objectionable. 
After  all,  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
House  by  357  to  30  and  in  the  Senate 
by  83  to  0. 

Had  we  been  told  beforehand  that 
there  was  a  provision  in  this  bill  that 
displeased  the  President,  we  might  have 
corrected  the  situation. 

We  might  not.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  we  would  have  still  viewed  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  as  a  higher  pri- 
ority than  the  bankrolling  of  a  dictator, 
or  the  financing  of  a  railroad,  or  the  pay- 
ment of  a  cost  overrun.  But  we  would 
have  had  the  chance  to  consider  other 
action. 

Yet  there  were  no  warnings  from  the 
Wliite  House.  In  fact,  I  am  told  that  the 
veto  of  the  education  bill  took  even  some 
members  of  the  White  House  staff  by 
surprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  better  com- 
munication with  the  administration  than 
we  have  had  on  these  two  vetoes  and  on 
the  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  appro- 
priation. It  serves  no  purpose  for  these 
corvf  rontatlons  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  continue. 

If  the  President  disagrees  with  the 
spending  priorities  of  the  Congress,  then 
it  is  Incumbent  on  him  to  let  us  know 
not  after  legislation  is  enacted,  but  while 
it  is  before  the  House.  There  are  enough 
delays  in  the  legislative  process  without 
taking  the  additional  time  to  consider 
needless  veto  messages. 

And  I  do  consider  these  vetoes  to  be 
needless.  For  the  President  himself  has^ 
acknowledged  that  he  can  impound  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  two  more 
points.  First,  if  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  provide  fimds  for  education. 
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then  the  local  governments  will  be 
forced  to  turn  for  revenue  to  those  who 
are  already  overburdened  by  taxes:  the 
Nation's  property  owners. 

It  is  the  property  owners,  the  people 
who  finance  local  bond  issues  with  taxes 
on  their  homes,  who  will  suffer  along 
with  our  children  if  this  veto  stands. 
And  if  they  do  not  assume  the  burden — 
we  all  know  about  the  success  of  bond 
Issues  today — then  it  would  be  an  edu- 
cational tragedy. 

Last,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  read  from 
a  statement  made  earlier  by  President 
Nixon  in  remarks  about  the  importance 
of  education.  I  quote : 

■wucu  we  uiiK  aoout  cutting  the  cxpenae 
of  government — either  federal,  state,  or  lo- 
cal— the  one  area  we  can't  shortchange  Is 
education.  .  .  .  When  you  cut  expenditures 
for  education,  what  you  are  doing  Is  short- 
changing the  American  future.  For  our  chU- 
dren  to  have  a  better  chance  than  we  have 
had,  we  have  to  constantly  spend  more. 

I  could  not  in  good  conscience  vote 
to  sustain  this  veto  without  feeling  that 
I  was  shortchanging  education  in  Ameri- 
ca. I  will  vote  to  override. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  confronted 
with  two  Presidential  vetoes — one — the 
bill  H.R.  16916,  pertaining  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  education  crisis  through- 
out our  country.  The  other  bill,  H.R. 
1748.  pertaining  to  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Bureaus  and  to  provide 
funds  for  community  facilities,  water  and 
sewer  installations,  veterans'  educations, 
housing  and  other  essential  domestic 
programs  affecting  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  a  few 
months  ago  the  President,  through  a 
veto,  curtailed  temporary  operations  of 
thousands  of  schoolrooms  throughout 
the  country.  That  veto  affected  millions 
of  students  because  various  school  in- 
stallations could  not  arrange  for  their 
current  school  program  on  accoimt  of 
the  President's  veto.  Today  we  are  faced 
with  another  veto,  which  if  not  over- 
ridden will  again  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
progress  of  the  American  school  system 
and  affect  the  education  of  millions  of 
our  American  youth. 

In  several  of  the  speeches  during  the 
presidential  campaign  in  1968  President 
Nixon  assured  the  American  people  that 
any  economizing  he  would  recommend 
during  his  administration  would  not  be 
in  the  necessary  expansion  of  American 
education.  The  Congress,  in  increasing 
the  President's  budget  on  education  pro- 
grams, is  merely  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  millions  of  taxpayers.  Including  pri- 
marily the  parents  of  Americaai  school- 
children. The  vast  majority  of  cities  de- 
mand that  school  opportunities  be  not 
curtailed,  but  are  desiring  school  facili- 
ties expansion  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  Nation's  Increased  school  popula- 
tion, especially  in  urban  centers. 

About  72  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation now  resides  in  metropolitan  areas. 
The  local  property  owners  of  the  city 
areas  are  bearing  the  heavy  school  tax 
burden  of  this  influx  of  population  Into 
their  communities.  On  account  of  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  added  school  tax- 
load  and  paying  high  interest  on  school 


bonds,  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
are  demanding  school  aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  On  account  of  the  two 
major  vetoes  in  1970  curbing  our  edu- 
cation expansion  and  progress  I  flrmly 
believe  the  education  crisis  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  will  be  one  of  the  main  Issues 
in  the  coming  campaign. 

The  second  veto  under  consideration 
by  the  House  today  affects  the  living  con- 
ditions of  a  great  segment  of  popula- 
tion in  metropolitan  areas.  This  bill  pro- 
vides additional  money  for  necessarv 
municipal  faculties,  including  huusmg 
^nansion  wot«-  racumes,  sewers,  vet- 
liSns  education  and  other  programs 
which  if  provided  with  sufficient  funds, 
will  be'  expended  by  the  States  and  ciUra 
vrtthin  the  States.  I  flrmly  believe  that  90 
•percent  of  the  Governors  of  the  States 
of  both  parties,  if  consulted,  would  advo- 
cate the  overriding  of  the  Presidents 
veto  of  this  legislation. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  the  President  and 
his  advisers  in  sending  up  these  two 
vetoes  of  highly  necessary,  humanitarian 
legislation,  are  possibly  playing  poUtics 
in  order  to  have  some  excuse  for  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  curb  inflation, 
unemployment,  and  provide  excuses  for 
the  recession  now  existing  throughout 
the  Nation. 

In  the  President's  news  conferences 
and  broadcasts,  unfortunately,  he  en- 
deavors to  pass  the  responsibility  for  in- 
flation on  to  the  Congress  and  accuses 
the  Congress  of  imreasonable  expendi- 
tures. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  nor  Vice 
President  Agntw  nor  any  of  their  politi- 
cal speakers  never  inform  the  people  that 
the  present  Congress  has  reduced  his 
budget  by  approximately  $6,370,000,000. 
This  figure  was  mainly  composed  of  ap- 
proximately a  $5  billion  reduction  of  his 
$80  billion  defense  and  armaments 
budget.  The  Congress  reduced  his  foreign 
aid  budget  by  almost  $2  billion. 

His  two  vetoes  on  education  legisla- 
tion and  also  on  the  community  facilities 
legislation  are  brought  about  because  the 
Congress  Increased  the  education  budget 
by  approximately  $1  billion  and  the  com- 
munity facilities  by  approximately  four 
himdred  million. 

The  above  figures  alone  should  satisfy 
the  American  public  that  these  Presiden- 
tial vetoes  are  ill  advised  and  for  some 
reason  are  being  used  as  poUtical  propa- 
ganda to  discredit  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  hope  both  vetoes  are 
overridden  today. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obligation 
of  this  House  could  not  possibly  be  more 
clear.  The  wage  earner  and  housewife 
can  no  longer  be  hoodwinked  Into  think- 
ing that  they  can  get  tremendous  in- 
creases in  Government  services  without 
paying  tremendous  prices  for  them. 

The  American  people  know  what  hap- 
pens when  the  Goveriunent  spends  more 
money  than  it  receives  in  revenue.  They 
know  that  when  spending  exceeds  in- 
come the  Goveriunent  must  borrow 
money  to  meet  its  obligations.  From  1960 
to  1968  we  had  to  borrow  over  $60  billion. 
When  the  Government  borrows  in  the 
market  at  this  exorbitant  rate,  it  re- 
duces available  money  for  private  uses 
and  forces  interest  rates  up. 


Now  the  special  interest  groups  are 
all  shouting  lor  increases  in  their  own 
pet  projects  and  say  we  should  take  the 
money  away  from  something  dse. 
Spending  for  space  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  usually  singled  out  for 
big  cuts.  I  agree  that  they  should  be 
reduced.  They  have  been  reduced  signlfl- 
cantiy.  The  1971  Nixon  budget  for  /Of- 
fense is  more  than  <"  bimo" J^  !J^ 
the  Johnson  bud^-*  ^'J^,!;  AT-I^^ 
prograrn  *^  «»«"  reduced  to  the  extent 
u.^t  serious  unemployment  has  resulted 
in  the  space  laboratory  areas  of  Florida 
and  California.  Lesser  cuts  must  be  made 
in  other  low  priority  programs  and  rea- 
sonable increases  are  indicated  in  edu- 
cation, health,  and  enviromnent  con- 
trol. 

If  this  House  fails  to  employ  fiscal  re- 
sponsibUity  at  this  time,  we  will  continue 
to  suffer  the  same  triad  of  diseases  that 
have  plagued  us  for  the  past  10  years. 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  high 
prices.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  high 
interest  rates.  I  am  xmalterably  opposed 
to  high  taxes. 

I  entreat  my  fellow  legislators  to  for- 
sake the  politically  expedient  role  of 
Santa  Claus  and  to  vote  to  save  the 
coimtry  for  the  honest  hardworking  tax- 
payers who  deserve  responsible  represen- 
tation. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
faced  with  two  very  difficult  votes.  That 
is,  whether  we  will  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  an  increase  of  $152  million  for 
education  and  an  increase  of  $388  mil- 
lion for  urban  development  is  sufficient 
or  whether  we  need  to  Increase  these 
appropriations  by  an  additional  $1 
bUllon. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  agree  that 
our  children  should  have  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  we  provided  for  this  in  in- 
creasing education  funds  by  $152  mil- 
lion. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  an- 
other billion  dollars  is  excessive  imless 
we  are  ready  to  increase  taxes,  and  I 
certainly  am  not  ready  to  do  any  such 
thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vote  today  to  reduce 
Government  spending  by  $1  billion. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portant question  before  this  body  today 
Is  not  whether  we  are  for  education  and 
urban  development  or  against  it,  but 
whether  the  Federal  Government  can 
afford  to  partake  in  the  type  of  big 
spending  which  would  drive  prices  up 
and  demand  higher  taxes. 

In  an  attempt  to  care  for  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  cities,  the  President's  origi- 
nal urban  development  request  was 
double  the  amount  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
of  the  previous  administration.  Congress 
exceeded  this  budget  request  by  $541  mil- 
Uon.  As  the  President  stated,  this  kind 
of  excessive  spending  would  cause  the 
deficits  that  drive  interest  rates  up  and 
make  it  literally  impossible  for  the  hous- 
ing industry  to  speed  its  recovery.  This 
bill  would  therefore  be  detrimental  to 
just  those  persons  it  was  originally  de- 
signed to  aid.  ..  _._4  , 
Although  the  President's  original 
budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Education 
was  a  $972  million  increase  over  fiscal 
1969,  producing  28  percent  more  spend- 
ing than  in  the  previous  administration  s 
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last  fiscal  year,  Congress  appropriated 
$453  miUlon  over  this  request  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  total  spending  on 
federally  supported  education  programs 
will  be  nearly  $12  billion  in  1971.  This 
amount  is  the  highest  figure  in  history. 
As  the  President  stated,  we  now  spend 
more  than  our  tax  system  can  produce. 
The  average  American  must  pay  for  this 
tvne  of  spending  spree  by  higher  taxes, 
m  ail  ««ort  to  bcilance  the  budget,  the 
President  is  deu:t«»4ned  to  prevent  fur- 
ther inflation.  I  join  v»i«c»  President 
Nixon  in  saying  "no"  to  a  highei  cost, 
of  living,  higher  interest  rates,  and 
higher  taxes.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  in- 
creases proposed  by  the  appropriations 
legislation  before  us  agsun  today  are  not 
In  the  best  interests  of  all  the  American 
people. 

For  these  reasons,  I  suj>port  the  efforts 
of  the  President  and  sustain  his  veto. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  two  major,  domestic  ap- 
propriations bills,  and  the  House  must 
decide  to  let  these  actions  stand  or  to 
override  them.  I  shall  vote  in  both  cases 
to  override  the  action  of  the  President. 

The  President's  skillful  and  pervasive 
ose  of  national  television  in  this  effort  is 
an  ominous  note  for  those  of  us  who  are 
going  into  the  lists  this  fall. 

I  oppose  the  President's  decisions  to- 
day at  great  risk.  My  political  instincts 
urge  me  to  avoid  the  confrontation:  my 
conscience  and  my  sense  of  fairplay  com- 
mand that  I  accept  the  challenge,  along 
with  the  others  of  my  colleagues. 

There  is  a  great  irony  here  today.  Over 
in  the  Senate,  the  President  is  achieving 
a  victory  because  authorization  is  being 
given  to  him  to  widely  expand  the  de- 
ployment of  his  antiballistlc- missile 
system.  I  have  always  supjwrted  and  will 
continue  to  support  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture. But  when  the  House  debated  the 
military  authorization  bill  earlier  this 
year,  I  supported  the  imsuccessful  effort 
to  hold  ABM  expenditures  to  fimds 
needed  for  continued  research  and  devel- 
opment and  to  postpone  what  I  deeply 
believe  to  be  an  Imprudent  and  imwar- 
ranted  deployment  of  this  weapon  sys- 
tem at  this  time.  We  were  confronted 
during  that  debate  with  a  mass  of  con- 
flicting testimony  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  program.  We  are  faced  now  with  a 
Presidential  decision  to  hold  the  line 
and  retrench  on  education,  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  urban  development, 
housing,  veterans  programs,  and  other 
vitally  needed  domestic  programs.  There 
is  no  question  In  my  mind  as  to  their 
Importance.  Congress  will  make  substan- 
tial cuts  In  the  budget  requests  of  the 
President,  more  than  enough  reduction 
In  the  total  budget  to  allow  for  these 
modest  Increases  in  vital  programs  which 
Congress  has  made. 

Congress  has  a  solemn  obligation  to 
exercise  its  Judgment  on  the  matter  of 
priorities  of  Federal  spending.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  it  is  important  to  make 
inroads  on  the  awesome  backlog  of  our 
domestic  needs  Unlike  the  President,  I 
believe  that  funds  are  needed  for  educa- 
tion more  than  they  are  needed  to  ball 
out  mismanaged  big  businesses.  The 
President  wanted  hundreds  of  millions 


of  dollars  for  welfare  payments  to  rail- 
road companies.  He  supported  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  bloated  subsidy  program 
to  big  nonfarming  farmers.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  matter  of  basic  priorities  here, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  I  feel 
that  education  and  housing  are  far  more 
important  to  Americans  as  a  whole  than 
welfare  for  railroads  and  wealthy  south- 
ern and  mldwestern  farmers.  This  Is  the 
question  which  faces  the  House  today. 

When  the  largest  banking  houses  in 
this  country  raised  the  prime  interest 
rate  by  a  full  percent  last  year,  the  high- 
eot  cince  the  Civil  War,  it  was  estimated 
that  this  acL  <uono  was  going  to  cost  the 
American  people  $15  biUiuii  ia  p«irrhas- 
ing  power.  The  administration  condoned 
the  increase.  It  did  not  lift  one  finger  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  small  business- 
man, the  consumer,  the  potential  home 
buyer.  And  yet.  Congress  has  the  temer- 
ity to  add  funds  for  education  and  hous- 
ing, and  we  are  faced  with  the  wrath  of 
the  White  House.  Someone's  priorities 
are  out  of  whack.  I  submit  that  they  are 
not  ours. 

As  Members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, we  have  the  right  and  a  duty  to 
act  independently  of  the  executive 
branch  in  pursuit  of  the  common  good. 
We  do  not  have  the  tremendous  re- 
soiut»s  of  national  television  to  make 
our  case.  We  are  at  a  terrible  disadvan- 
tage. Nevertheless,  the  House  cannot  af- 
ford to  back  down.  It  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  its  constitutional  responsibility 
to  contribute  an  independent  direction 
to  the  course  this  Nation  is  following. 

There,  no  doubt,  will  be  those  who  will 
scream  that  this  Is  strictly  a  partisan 
matter,  to  which  I  say  "rubbish."  There 
Is  nothing  partisan  about  a  veteran's 
hospital  that  Is  underequipped  and  un- 
derstaffed; there  is  nothing  partisan 
about  a  suburban  town  or  village  whose 
sewage  facilities  are  all  but  non-existent; 
there  is  nothing  partisan  about  urban 
decay.  These  are  problems  facing  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  political 
philosophy  or  their  political  persuasion. 

The  President  should  not  ask  educa- 
tion and  housing  to  carry  the  burden  for 
his  failure  to  curb  Inflation  in  this  coun- 
try. TO  my  way  of  thinking,  the  admin- 
istration policy  of  promoting  high  inter- 
est rates  and  unrestrained  credit  Is 
deeply  responsible  for  the  economic  mess 
we  find  ourselves  In,  not  education  ex- 
penditures, not  veterans  programs,  not 
the  national  housing  crl^,  not  urban 
decay,  and  certainly  not  the  hard-pressed 
suburisan  and  rural  communities  who 
desperately  need  sewer  and  water  fa- 
cilities. 

If  the  President's  veto  is  sustained, 
then  the  desperately  needed  additional 
120  million  doUars  for  VA  hospital  and 
outpatient  facilities  will  go  down  the 
drain.  If  the  veto  Is  sustained  far  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  approved  applica- 
tions for  sewer  funds  can  be  met.  If  the 
veto  is  sustained  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  act  will  suffer  a 
severe  blow. 

I  share  the  realization  of  the  Presi- 
'  dent  that  Federal  expenditures  must  be 
controlled.  That  is  vrtiy  we  pared  $5  bil- 
lion off  his  budget  last  year.  But  we  are 


being  victimized  by  the  tremendous  com- 
mand of  the  executive  branch  over  the 
mass  media  in  America.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  make  our  case  in  the  face  of  these 
odds.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  House  will 
sustain  its  earlier  actions  and  override 
the  vetoes  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lacking  the  profound  economic 
insight  that  would  lead  President  Nixon 
to  conclude  that  his  veto  of  the  educa- 
tion bill  Is  "In  the  Interest  of  all  the 
American  people,"  I  can  only  look  at  the 
facts  as  they  arrange  themselves  before 
me — essentially  the  same  pot  of  tea 
leaves,  so  to  speak — and  wonder  what 
the  President  sees  in  them  that  I  do  not 
see. 

In  his  veto  message  the  President  said 
it  was  "painful  but  necessary  to  hold 
down  the  rising  cost  of  living."  To  have 
signed  the  education  bill  would  have 
been.  In  his  view,  "saying  yes  to  higher 
prices,  yes  to  higher  interest  rates,  yes  to 
higher  taxes." 

In  the  case  of  the  education  bill  we 
are  talking  about  a  difference  of  $453 
million — the  amount  by  which  the  bill 
exceeded  the  President's  request.  I  do 
not  question  the  President's  sincerity 
when  he  said  he  found  it  "painful"  to 
veto  the  bill.  But  I  wonder  if  he  will  find 
It  equally  "painful"  to  sign  the  defense 
procurement  bill  containing  the  $322  mil- 
lion approved  by  the  Senate  yesterday 
for  the  Safeguard  antiballistlc  missile 
system.  The  Senate  vote  yesterday  was 
a  clear  victory  for  the  President.  I  wonder 
if  his  anguish  over  spending  will  be  as 
Intense  when  the  defense  package  arrives 
on  his  desk  with  most  of  the  $19.3  bil- 
lion he  has  requested  intact,  as  it  appears 
it  will  be.  That  is  approximately  $75  bil- 
lion for  instruments  of  death  as  opposed 
to  $4.4  billion  for  education. 

Recently  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law  Military  Spend- 
ing Committee  released  a  very  interest- 
ing "Report  on  Military  Spending."  One 
conclusion  of  the  committee  was: 

MlUtary  BpeDdlng  ia  not  only  the  major 
cause  or  Inflation  but  Is  IteeU  a  major  vic- 
tim In  terms  of  Increasing  the  cost  of  Its  own 
operations.  The  Indochina  war  and  our  con- 
tinued role  In  it  Is  a  major  contributor  to 
the  inflationary  problem  In  particular  sec- 
tors of  our  economy. 

The  cost  of  that  war  is  $17  to  $32 
billion  a  year  depending  on  whose  meth- 
od of  cost  accoimting  is  used.  And 
we  are  talking  here  about  a  $4.4  billion 
education  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  the  education  bill  will 
produce  higher  taxes.  In  my  district, 
the  Ninth  District  of  California,  the  biU 
would  provide  $1.1  million  in  special 
aid  for  federally  impacted  areas.  If  that 
veto  Is  not  overridden,  if  the  bill  is  not 
passed  as  it  stands,  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  education  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  in  my  district.  Yet  the 
citizens  of  my  district  will  have  the 
same  number  of  schools  to  maintain,  the 
same  number  of  children  to  educate,  the 
same  number  of  books  to  buy  or — as  an 
alternative — they  will  have  to  accept  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. There  ar*  no  other  choices.  They 
will  either  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
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through  their  property  taxes,  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  education  at  Its  pres- 
ent level  or  they  will  have  to  cut  back. 

It  Is  a  fact  today.  In  my  district  and 
in  most  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  Nation, 
that  children  go  to  classrooms  that  are 
overcrowded  and  underequipped.  In 
many  if  not  most  cases  they  are  getting 
litUe  more  than  custodial  care. 

The  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  a  prime  example,  as  the  recent  re- 
port Indicated.  Yet  we  have  a  nationwide 
teacher  surplus,  am  artlflcial  surplus  of 
trained  people  ready  and  eager  to  do  the 
Job.  Yet  there  are  not  enough  Jobs  because 
there  Is  not  enough  money.  Santa  Clara 
County  In  my  district  has  a  seasonally 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  of  6.1  per- 
cent. If  the  flgure  was  available  for  the 
entire  district  I  believe  It  would  be  close 
to  12  percent.  Many  of  these  imemployed 
ar«  teachers  or  could  readily  be  trained 
as  teacher  aides.  Many  more  of  them  are 
highly  skilled  engineers  and  technicians 
whose  skills  could  be  harnessed  for  the 
enormous  task  of  cleaning  up  and  pre- 
serving our  environment.  Yet  the  Pres- 
ident has  not  called  for  a  plug  nickel  for 
serious  reconversion  programs,  for  peace- 
time research  and  development  programs 
in  which  these  people  could  be  employed. 
What  am  I  to  tell  the  unemployed 
teachers?  What  am  I  to  tell  the  parents 
of  children  herded  into  classrooms  with 
30  or  40  students  to  a  teacher?  What  am 
I  to  tell  my  constituents  when   their 
property  taxes  Increase  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  education,  a  cost  which  Is  al- 
ready a  crushing  burden  to  them? 

Am  I  to  tell  them,  as  the  President  did. 
that  painful  as  it  Is.  we  cannot  spend 
more  money  for  education?  Am  I  to  tell 
them  that  our  resources  are  not  great 
enough  to  provide  the  instnunents  of 
death  demanded  by  the  military  and  still 
permit  us  to  educate  our  children?  Am  I 
to  tell  them  that  the  business  of  death, 
right  now,  Is  more  important  than  the 
business  of  life? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mr.  Nixon  succeeds  in 
his  campaign  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  a  spendthrift  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  his  economic 
policies,  it  will  be  the  greatest  fraud  since 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident. 

If  we  play  the  President's  game  of  ne- 
glecting such  basic  needs  as  education 
and  housing  while  permitting  him  to  con- 
tinue our  present  level  of  military  spend- 
ing, we  will  be  courting  disaster. 

Let  us,  for  once,  get  our  priorities 
straight,  and  let  us  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
as  anxious  as  anyone  to  meet  the  fiscal 
crisis  of  our  Nation.  I  voted  to  sustain  a 
presidential  veto  of  an  education  bill 
earlier  this  year.  I  believe  no  Federal 
prograni  should  be  sacrosanct  when  the 
flscal  condition  of  our  Nation  Is  In 
Jeopardy.  I  believe  we  here  In  this  House 
as  well  as  the  President,  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  tax- 
payer and  the  devastation  of  Inflaton. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  Increase  In 
the  education  bill  Is  "Impact  aid,"  so 
called.  There  may  be  faults.  Inequities, 
and  abuses  in  the  Federal  aid  for  im- 
packed  areas  bill,  but  the  faults  carmot 
be  cured  by  an  appropriations  bill.  The 


corrections  ought  to  made  In  the  legis- 
lative committee.  If  changes  are  to  be 
made  In  the  "impact  aid"  bill— and  I 
think  many  should  be  made,  and  soon — 
the  authorization  bill  ought  to  carry 
the  changes. 

At  this  late  date.  I  cannot  vote  to 
sustain  this  veto  of  an  education  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  every  Member  of  this  body  be- 
lieves in  education  of  our  young  people. 
We  all  will  and  have  voted  for  as  much 
money  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  best  education  possible  for  the 
youth  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  supporting  the  President's  veto  of 
the  appropriation  bill  for  education,  not 
because  I  want  to  hurt  education,  but  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this 
terrible  inflation  that  is  hurting  all  seg- 
ments of  this  coimtry,  including  educa- 
tion. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives indicated  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  he 
would  vote  for  a  tax  increase  to  pay  for 
greater  spending  programs.  I  know  the 
Speaker  is  sincere  In  his  belief  that  more 
taxes  Is  preferable  to  cutting  expendi- 
tures. That  is  his  right  to  think  tax  in- 
creases are  better  than  economy. 

But  for  me,  I  am  voting  In  the  Interest 
of  oiu:  poor  overtaxed  citizens  by  cutting 
some  of  the  appropriations.  Even  If  It  is 
education,  I  am  certain  that  even  It  too 
can  continue  to  do  the  fine  job  It  always 
has  and  economize  at  the  same  time. 

A  vote  for  sustaining  the  President  Is 
not  a  vote  against  education,  but  a  vote 
to  prevent  more  taxes.  It  is  a  vote  for  the 

taxpayer.       

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  simply 
stated,  I  support  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  education  appropria- 
tions bill  for  1971  and  the  housing  and 
urban  development  appn^^rlations  bill 
for  1971. 

As  the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
pointed  up  in  a  recent  bulletin,  the  edu- 
cation bill  contains  Increases  primarily 
consisting  of  $232  million  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  and  $126  mil- 
lion for  Federal  impact  aid  and  $110  mil- 
lion for  higher  education. 

The  HUD  appropriations  bill  Increases 
are  primarily  for  $350  million  for  urban 
renewal  programs,  $350  million  for  water 
and  sewer  grant  facilities,  and  $105  mil- 
lion for  veterans  medical  care  facilities. 
The  President  says  that  by  vetoing 
these  Items  totaling  $1,273  billion  he  can 
control  inflation.  I  have  said  before,  it  is 
a  question  of  really  what  the  President 
wants  to  emphasize.  The  President  has 
supported  $200  million  additional  for 
Lockheed  Aircraft.  He  supported  $200 
million  for  the  Penn  Central  Railroad. 
He  supported  $200  million  plus  for  the 
development  of  the  SST.  plus  a  $2.3  bil- 
lion escalation  In  the  ABM. 

The  President  believes,  however,  that 
these  business  expenditures  are  not  in- 
flationary, but  that  education,  handi- 
capped and  vocational  education,  local 
antipollution  public  works,  veterans  hos- 
pitals and  local  hospital  constructiwi 
would  be  inflationary. 
The  President  believes  that  Inflation 


can  be  controlled  by  9-  and  10-percent 
Interest  rates,  and  I  believe  these  rates 
merely  contribute  to  bank  proflts  and 
higher  taxes. 

I  believe  that  a  red  hot  trillion  dollar 
economy  must  be  controlled  by  wage  and 
price  controls  and  severe  presidential 
Jawboning  of  major  industry  as  opposed 
to  the  rather  superfluous  surplus  or  defi- 
cit of  $1  billion  which  the  President  now 
considers  to  be  monumental.  The  coun- 
try is  starved  for  leadership  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  forthcoming  from  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  excessive 
Government  spending  is  the  prime  cause 
of  inflation.  In  the  last  9  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  spent  $60  billion 
more  than  it  has  taken  In.  This  has 
created  the  booming  inflation  which  has 
pushed  up  costs  to  the  average  worker, 
the  housewife,  those  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes, and  all  Americans. 

These  vetoes  were  not  made  to  reduce 
appropriations.  The  sole  question  is  how 
much  of  an  increase  there  should  be  this 
flscal  year  for  education  and  for  the  in- 
dependent offices  appropriations.  The 
President's  budget  request  for  education 
was  for  28  percent  more  than  that  re- 
quested In  the  last  year  of  the  previous 
administration,  only  2  years  ago.  To  this 
increased  amount  Congress  piled  on  an 
additional  $453  million. 

It  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
us  in  the  Northwest  that  no  housing 
funds  are  in  controversy.  The  areas  In 
dilute  are  urban  renewal,  water  and 
sewer  grants.  In  these  areas  sdone  plus 
housing  subsidies,  the  President's  budget 
request  was  double  the  outlay  of  the  last 
year  of  the  last  administration.  Congress 
then  added  a  whopping  $453  million  over 
and  above  this  flgure.  Veterans  hospital 
money  is  not  involved  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  clear  he  wlU  approve 
the  additional  amount  of  $105  million 
for  this  purpose. 

We  face  a  serious  budget  deflclt  this 
year.  When  the  Government  goes  In  the 
hole.  It  must  either  raise  taxes,  or  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector  for  borrow- 
ing money,  all  of  which  raises  interest 
rates  and  throws  gasoliiie  on  the  Infla- 
tion flres. 

We  should  stop  kidding  ourselves.  We 
should  either  flght  Inflation  on  all  fronts, 
or  admit  that  we  don't  mean  business 
and  sit  back  and  watch  prices  continue 
to  rise  for  all  consumers. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  determined 
that  I  can  best  help  both  education  and 
the  housing  industry  by  backing  the 
President  In  his  flght  to  contain  Inflation. 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  President's  veto  of 
the  education  bill.  The  President  has 
told  us  in  his  veto  message  that  he  was 
"determined  to  hold  the  line  against  a 
dangerous  budget  deflclt,"  and  that  this 
appropriations  biU  was  "the  kind  of  big 
spending  that  would  drive  up  prices 
or  demand  higher  taxes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  charade,  a 
slelght-of-hand  trick  which  is  meant  to 
distract  the  American  people  from  the 
true  issue  of  uncontrolled  prices.  There 
Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  that  re- 
quires the  President  to  spend  a  penny 
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of  appropriated  funds.  This  veto  was  not  I  shall  continue  supporting  economy  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that 

necessary    because    the    President    can  in  Government.  But  the  veto  is  not  an  the  House  firmly  and  clearly  override  this 

achieve  the  same  goal  merely  by  not  economy  move.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  veto,   demonstrating  that  even   if   the 

spending  the  money.  shall  vote  against  the  veto.  President  is  willing  to  do  no  more  than 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  put  this  Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  provide  lipservice  in  meeting  the  needs 
charge  of  "big  spending"  into  proper  opposition  to  the  President's  veto  of  the  of  education,  that  the  Congress  is  re- 
perspective.  For  this  fiscal  year,  1971,  the  Office  of  Education  appropriation  bill,  solved  and  willing  to  take  meaningful 
President  requested  $3,966,824,000.  and  This  action  is  but  another  clear  indica-  action. 

the  Congress  finally   appropriated  $4.-  tio"  '^a^  t^e  administration  has  em-  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting 

420,145,000.  Now  this  is  «m  increase  ap-  barked  on  a  policy  of  billions  for  defense  today  to  override  the  President's  vetoes 

proximately  $4&3,000,000,  or  an  increase  ^^^  "ot  one  cent  for  education.  Do  the  of  the  education  and  housing  and  inde- 

of  11  percent  over  the  budget  request.  powers  that  be  in  the  executive  branch  pendent  agencies  appropriations  with  the 

The  President  calls  this  increase  "big  "°*  realize  that  today  there  is  a  crisis  firm   conviction   that   these   appropria- 

spending"  and  yet  it  represents  less  than  ^  educational  fimding  throughout  this  tions,  supported  overwhelmingly  by  both 

002  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget  country  at  every  level,  but  most  espe-  parties  in  the  House  and  Senate,  are 

is  this  two-thousands  of  a  percentage  ciaUy  at  the  local  level  in  elementary  fiscally  responsible,  consistent  with  our 

point  going  to  throw  the  Federal  budget  ^^^  secondary  education?  naUonal  interests,  noninflationary,  and 

out  of  whack''  Is  the  Congress  being  fis-  "^^  allegedly  inflation-stopping  meas-  an  integral  part  of  efforts  to  reorder  our 

caUy  irresponsible  by  increasing  the  Fed-  "^e    wUl    have    harmful    ramifications  national  priorities, 

eral  budget  by  002  percent  for  ftonds  to  throughout  the  Nation.  It  has  been  de-  I  believe  these  appropriations  are  es- 

educate  the  disadvantaged  funds  to  buy  scribed  as  a  "crushing  blow"  by  an  of-  sential  and  are  fundamental  to  the  weU- 

textbooks  and  funds  to  train  the  handi-  ^^^^^  of  the  Philadelphia  school  system,  being  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  The 

capped?  '^^  president  of  the  board  of  education  American   people   must  not  be  short- 

This  veto  of  education  funds  for  2  years  ^^^^f  "^^  °^y  ^o""  ago  that  an  initial  changed  In  the  crucial  areas  of  education, 
in  a  row  now  is  especiaUy  peculiar  when  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  veto  indi-  housing,   water  polluUon   control,   vet- 
compared  with  President  Nixon's  approv-  'hV^,^  *  ^°f /i  ^"^V''^  ,°f  "^""^^i"  erans- hospital  care,  et  cetera 
al  of  other  appropriation  bills  which  ex-  '^^^"y  "f,^«<^  Federal  assistance  to  the  Certamly  our  economy  is  m  trouble  and 
ceeded  his  requests  schoolchildren  of  my  city.  nonessential  Federal  spendmg  should  be 

lAst  vpftr  thP  Prpsirfpnt  Q«cmpH  intn  "^^"^  '"^  ^  itemize  somc  of  the  an-  reduced.  It  is  not  a  question  of  spending 

lawtoe  DXirwor^DDroDriftiwis  Em  ^icipated  losses  to  Philadelphia:  more  but  of  spending  more  wisely.  Only 

wWch  e«Sded^h?  bJS  rtoSt  bv  Almost  a  half  milUon  doUars  lost  in  a  grossly  distorted  view  of  our  national 

moretlS^Srcent  -iSfrew^noveto  Elementary   and   Secondary   Education  needs  could  justify  cutting  less  than  a 

Te^e.^  2.rSem  .inlider  fJ^S  A^^T*"«  °  ^^  '°'  "^'^^  *"<»  t*^*"  Million  dollars  in  the  areas  listed  above 

for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  ^^^^,  „  >,„,,  „„„  „  ^  „        ,    ,  ,  ^^^*  we  waste  at  least  nine  tunes  that 

dams  more  imoortant  than  funds  for  the  Almost  a  half  million  dollars  lost  in  on  special  mterest  appropriations. 

edS^tTon  0^0^^!^  r^nle?  National  Defense  Education  Act  title  m  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  accomplish  ef- 

TOucauon  01  our  young  P^P^^'  funds  for  instructional  equipment  and  fective  cutbacks  in  nonessential  Federal 

mimon^  ltr2^P^Hnn^rn!^^?i«t  Hiaterial.  spending.  For  a  start  I  propose  the  fol- 

?c^   If  ^e  fa^^to  ive^ide  oTJreM  '^'  «^^*  °"  ^P*'^^^  "^'^  ""^^^  ^^-  ^^^^  '^''^''^  reductions  which  will 

l^i'^v^Z  rhirJ^n  ^o%  iLroonJ<f^  ■  "<^  ^^"^  ^74  Is  not  presently  calculated,  save  nine  times  what  will  be  saved  if 

iTtlL  f?;.S^o?^f   '"°'^'^.^°^  approxl-  but  is  estimated  as  substantial.  these  vetoes  are  sustained: 

mately  $5  million  for  ongomg  programs.  Th_   woHo^i    <>i/i   »/x».-^ir,<,f».  «♦   ^ko,  ^^          »»««** 

It  would  mean  that  programs  we  are  phSdemwt  in^S  n?^F^,oSfnn  JS  Proposed  savings,  in  billUms 

counting  on  and  have  budgeted  would  P^fa^^^^P^'a  ^f**  o'  Education  esti-     p^rm  subsidies «3.6 

have  to  be  droDoed  mates  aggregate  losses  at  an  excess  of     Public  works -port  barrel- 3.6 

TUT-   H,,^w.»-    T»l"ij  *u^ *     _           i  $3  million.  abm    deployment    (while    contlnmng 

niioH  ^    ■  L^*iH  ^^  ^to,  J  as  not  Losses  to  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  are        research)    . . !    1. 0 

needed      The     Prudent     could     have  estimated  at  $7.8  mUllon  in  ESEA  Utle     SST   i.o 

brought  the  appropriation  into  line  with  ni  funds  and  $1 1 .8  million  in  student  as-                                                                 

his  requ^t  by  staiply  ordering  the  Office  sistance    money.    These    are    examples.              Savings  9.0 

?iteS  m  S  imn^t^^.^r^i^hi?"/ h^v^  '"^^  y°"'  "°'  ««^«  indicating  the  total  This  is  Just  a  sample  of  how  Federal 

^n^i^S^SS^lmr^^ctVJn^iutnf  ^pact.  It  is  not  possible  to  exactly  assess  spending  can  be  significantly  reduced 

m^  cSSftt^  for^^ks  wfth^n  hP?n  *^^  ^P*<^^  °'  ^^  President's  decision  in  while  continuing  aU  necessary  programs. 

SSm  ?K^i^ni  motl^^oriS^nRrtv    ^  ^  "^"^  °^  assistance  with  such  short  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  bU- 

^P   L?5n^ml   HoM    t^T  ^'     *  ^"^"^  •'"^  '^  ^  '*^  ^  say  ^^  *t  *"^  lions  that  could  be  saved  by  cutting  ex- 

nocpd  it  America.  wants  to  increase  spending  on  certam  vl- 

r^.,n»,;,  *h«  »,«.^.,».  ♦»,-     ,K„         .**  ^®   ^^^  ^^^^   '"""   '^   executive  tal  domestic  programs  for  the  good  of  all 

Durmg  the  hearings  the  subcommittee  branch  in  terms  of  concern  for  the  young  Americans- 

discovered  that  the  administration  did  and  for  education.  Yet  we  see  no  acUon,  ,„^l<„,w  /«n^*««  <«  ™*jmo«. 

not  have  statistics  on  the  effects  of  this  We  are  told  that  this  veto  is  anti-in-  „,      „  increased  funding,  in  millions 

legislation  on  local  school  districts.  Con-  flatlonary.  But  is  any  thought  given  to    ^XaDD^'tr'ainiM to 

sequently,    the    subcommittee    has    re-  the  cost-both  monetary  and  spiritual-    S£J^                   "" 26 

quested  that  the  administration  provide  with  which  a  crippled  national  system  of  vocational  triimmgr'""!""!"""      84 

the  committee  with  adequate  statistics,  education  will  burden  future  generations     College  student  assistance 48 

The  last  request  was  made  during  the  of  Americans?                                                   improved  medical  care  for  Veterans 100 

second  week  of  July,  and  to  date  there  Finally  it  is  indeed  a  strange  demon-  Assistance    to    localities    for    sewage 

has  not  been  any  response.  The  data  re-  straUon  of  concern  in  this  vital  area  that  treatment  and  control  of  water  poilu- 

quested  at  that  time  Included  the  fol-  this  shortsighted  and  caUous  adminls-     Hou'lSnV""" 2 

lowing:  A  listing  by  school  district  of  the  tration    should    choose    to    make    the     °*'"'^^ 

approximate  number  of  "B-out "  children  schoolchildren  and  schoolteachers  of  the  These  increases  coupled  with  certain 

since  the  Reforai  Act  reduces  payments  Nation  the  first  casualties  in  its  alleged  cutbacks  initiated  by  the  Congress  in  un- 

lor   these   children   by   more   than   50  ^ar  on  infiation.  A  few  less  bombs  and  successful  programs  meant  a  net  total 

J*®"'®"'-  a  few  more  books  would  be  a  demonstra-  increase  in  the  two  vetoed  appropria- 

Let  us  not  lead  the  public.  The  Pre*  tion  to  our  people  and  to  the  world  that  tions  bills  of  less  than  $1  bUllon. 
Ident  knows  it  is  members  of  his  party  this  Nation  is  not  only  capable  of  solving  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  let  us  ciit  Federal 
that  get  most  of  the  benefits  from  im-  its  problem  in  education,  as  in  other  spending.  Yes  let  us  cut  the  $700  million 
pact  aid  and  they  are  not  about  to  sup-  areas,  but  also  tliat  we  are  indeed  doing  we  are  planning  to  spend  to  control  in- 
port  impact  reform.  so.  flation  in  Vietnam  while  inflation  runs 
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rampant  here  at  home.  We  can   cut  in  non^ential  Federal  spendtog.  Hon.  uste.  L.  Woi.rr.        ^^oo"^™' ^•"^• 

spending.  But  not  at  the  expense  of  our  A  reduction  m  interest  rates  for  aU  ^^^^  ^^  Repretentatives. 

chUdren  and  grandchildren's  education,  levels  of  government,  home  buyers,  con-  Washington.  D.C: 

not  at  the  expense  of  our  wounded  and  sumers,  and  corporations.  on  behau  of  the  New  Tork  Library  Asso- 

sick  veterans,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  A  broad  reordering  of  national  priori-  elation,  i  strongly  urge  you  to  attend  the 

handicapped,  not  at  the  expense  of  lo-  ties  in  which  limited  resources  are  more  floor  debate  on  August  l?_«=°?£«"'^8  the 

calities  Kt' are  trying  desperately  to  Judiciously  allocated  to  vital  domestic  ^^^^^^^T^^^e'^'^^.^o^t^^l^l 

reclaim     polluted     waterways,     unplug  programs.  over  the  President's  veto, 

stopped  sewers  and  meet  our  environ-  Tax  reform  that  will  erase  mequiUes  jostt  c.  peaktz, 

mental  crisis  with  success.  and  produce  more  revenue.  Legislative  Chairman, 

What  we  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  Restoration  of  full  employment,  recog-  New  York  Library  Association. 

perfect  example  of  the  question  of  what  nizing  that  rising  unemployment  as  rec-  

our  national  priorities  should  be.  The  ommended  by  the  administration  is  no  Washington,  ua.. 

vetoes  give  a  higher  priority  to  Federal  way  to  flght  inflation  and  actually  in-  ^°^.r!!!^l>e 

giveaways  than  they  do  to  our  school-  creases  the  cost  of  Government  by  driv-  .^^^  Amertcan  institute  of  Architects  is 

children,  our  veterans,  our  handicapped,  ing  welfare  costs  upward.  deeply  concerned  and  disappointed  over  the 

or  cleaning  up  pollution.  The  vetoes  pose  Effective  use  of  wage  and  price  au-  president's  veto  of  the  fiscal  i97i  hud  ap- 

"people"  priorities  against  balling  out,  to  thority  approved  by  the  Congress  and  proprlatlons  bin.  in  1949.  the  Congress  en- 

the  tune  of  half  a  billion  doUars.  special  requiring  action  by  the  executive  branch,  acted  the  national  housing  goal  of  a  "decent 

interests  such  as  the  Penn-Central  Rail-  ^ore  than  anything  else  we  must  dedl-  home  and  a  suitable  living  environm^ 

road  and  Lockheed  Aircraft.  cate  ourselves  to  solving  our  economic  ^^^I T^''^,' ^^TL^IT^^ite 

I  reject  this  logic;   I  reject  the  ra-  problems  for  only  a  solvent  government  ^^^  good  intentions  sufficient  funds  have 

tionale  that  vetoes  money  for  necessary  ^^th  funds  for  necessary  programs  can  ^ot  been  appropriated  to  fulfill  this  national 

programs  while  billions  are  wasted  in  enable  us  to  move  forward  on  meeting  commitment.  The  aia  beUeves  that  adequate 

military  cost  overnms.  In  boondoggles  ^^^  national  responsibilities  in  the  1970's.  fimding  of  housing  programs  is  one  of  the 

such  as  the  ABM  which  will  not  en-  pinalLv   Mr   Speaker.  I  have  received  highest  ranking  national  prioriues.  Accord- 

hance  our  security    and  for  tiie  SST  a  large  nJmber  of  telegrams  asking  me  to  S'thri4l'^de^t-s"vlto*'"' '°"               ''" 

which  could  well  destroy  the  environ-  ^^^  ^^  override  tiie  vetoes.  Only  one.  '^'** ''^^  ^^"''^  r J  whita«b  aixek. 

ment  in  which  we  have  to  live.  from  the  chamber  of  commerce,  asked  ^/a  President. 

What  especially  galls  me  about  the  y^^t  the  vetoes  be  sustained.  Since  the  

vetoes,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  despite  con-  content  of  these  telegrams  dramatically  Hon.  Lester  l.  Wout, 

trived  arguments,  the  extra  money  ap-  summarizes  the  situation  I  would  like  Washington,  D.C: 

propriated  by  the  Congress  wlD  not  con-  ^  ^g^d  a  sampling  of  the  wires  opposed  puu  appropriations  236-236,  sewer  water 
tribute  to  inflation.  In  every  case  these  ^  the  vetoes  and  the  lone  dissenting  essential  to  housing.  Urge  yes  vote  veto  over- 
expenditures  are  in  areas  where  the  divl-  tgiggram   which   caUously    ignores    the  ^de  Thursday.              ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
dend   received   is   far  better  than   the  American  people:  PresWent,  WattonaZ  Assoriaftono/Wome- 
initial  outlay.  This  money  for  schools,  ALBAirr.  N.T.  luiiAers 

libraries,  hospitals,  pollution  control  is  Hon.  Lesteb  Wolff,  

an  investment  not  only  in  our  future,  it  Washington.  D.C:          .  ^  ^  ,     ^^     „„„,  WikSHiNCTON,  D.C. 

is  a  need  tiiat  exists  today  and  which  I   am   deeply  «"^PP:°*,^**^,  *°J*f^,!T!^"  Hon.  Lester  L.  Wour. 

^ZS^r   ""   °"^   ""^^^    ""'  ^^~^r^^^^B^  -Si;Serorc^mmerce  of  .nlted  State- 

'°l*St'*mIke  no  mistake,  we  do  need  to  ^nT prtomTaf tTsamrti^l  XT^n^-  -^  you  ^^P^^^ ^^^'^-^^''Z^.n^n 

fight  inflation  with  deep  and  carefully  S  S^  are  being  made.  ^;irbrdgefdtfi^.L  f  re^?ntV-^X°l? 

chosen    cuts     in    nonessential    Federal  i  ask  your  support  in  being  present  tomor-  ^^^^''^^f^;"^^  of  painful  11^^^ 

spending.    Also,    the    futUe    admmistra-  row  and  in  voting  to  override  the  President  s  ^^^   overcome   continuing   deficits   are  dto- 

tion  policy  of  trying  to  control  infiation  veto  of  H.R.  16916.  service  to  American  citizens  control  of  budget 

by  monetary  means  with  higher  interest  Ewald  °-^T5^'  „.^  calls  for  highest  degree  of  statesmanship  if 

rates  has  not  worked  and.  in  fact,  has  commisH^Z  Education  Congress  fails  sustain  veto  wlU  refiect  caUous 

added  sharply  to  inflation  by  increasing  commissioner  of  Education.  ^^^^^  for  taxpayers  who  are  getting  fed 

fr           i.     i  ul«>«™,i««  UD  with  high  cost  of  government. 

the  cost  of  borrowmg.  beooki-tn,  N.T.  ^^  '"''"      "^            h^ton  Davis. 

High  interest  rates  have  created  the  congressman  Lester  L.  Wolff,  General  Manager, 

following  increases  in  debt  service — in-  ^.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Legislative  Action  Department. 

creases  that  all  must  be  carried  by  the  Washington,  D.C:  ,,t^ttott  »»     e^„i,«^  »v,4c  ic  f^o 

taxpayer  and  which  are  the  signiflcant  it  is  imperative  that  you  be  present  and  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 

f  jwt^r  nf  inflation  •  Join  your  colleagues  to  override  the  veto  of  second  education  appropriations  bill  that 

lacuji  ui  iiix  awu    •                     wiHnru  the  education  aid  biu  by  the  President.  It  the  President  has  vetoed,  consecutively. 

Annual  rate  increases,  xn  billions  ^^^  ^  ^  disaster  for  the  Nation  and  par-  obviously  the  administration's  priorities 

Borrowing  agent:  tlcularly  for  the  chUdren  of  New  York  City  ^re  not  alined  with  those  of  Congress.  For 

M?nTcta?°^r      ::    4  "  '^*  •«=«°°  °'  *•>«  ^^'"^'  ^  °°'  "'  while    opposing    adequate    support    of 

Sorationf !?:::::::::::::::::--  «  "'"'''              uv^r  BE.cTR*xn..  domestic  needs,  Uie  executive  branch  has 

Consumers  1*^  President,  New  York  City  been    pressing    for    expensive    mUitary 

Thus,  increasing  interest  rates  have  _«-^<* "/  ^*««'«'«-  h«Jw^     '^^     supersonic     transport 

done  notiiing  to  cure  inflation,  but  those  ^^^^^  ^^  P  ^he  problem  is  one  of  priorities,  and 

increases  alone  now  contribute  an  adcU-  Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff.  not  of  big  spending.  Congress  reduced 

tional  $49  biUion  annually  to  inflationary  fj^^e  office  Building.  "he  budget  rSuest  by  more  than  $5.4 

pressures  and  increased  prices.  In  the  y/^ashington,  D.C:  billion  in  the  last  fiscal  year;  moreover, 

case  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  mu-  Federal  financial  support  of  the  Nation's  .    -u^rter  century    it  has 

nicipal  bond  debt  service  increases  ttie  public  schoou  is  critically  needed  therefore  ?:^V-^tlv  slashed  funds  from  the  Pres- 

public  pays  the  bUl  in  higher  taxes;  In     tbe  New  York  state  School  Boards  Assoda-  e^f^f^'J.X^^ 

5ie  case^of  corporate.and  consumer  bor-  J- -B^jo",  ^r\%.V'^''  ''*  '''^'  '^Mtio^^T^e^O^^  of  Education  ap- 

rowing  tiie  expense  IS  P^d^on  to  toe  dentiai  veto      H^i«g"«           President.  propriatiSns  are  $435  million  above  tiie 

form  of  higher  prices  for  goods  and  Presidents  budget  request,  noneUieless, 

services.  New  York,  N.Y.  hy  the  time  all  of  the  funds  for  fiscal 
The  American  public  demands  and  de-  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^lff,  1971  are  allocated  and  appropriated,  the 
serves  an  end  to  our  deepening  economic  Washington,  d.c:  total  budget  request  will  have  been  sub- 
morass.  A  solution  can  be  found  to  a  re-  Respectfully  request  your  vote  for  educa-  ^^.^  f^jjj  ^Qt  a^jded  to.  This  preroga- 
sponsible,  courageous  program  tocorpo-  tion  appropriations  bin  maximum  Federal  j.           ^^  ^   f  Congress  to  determtoe 
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although  exasperating  to  the  adminis- 
tration, is  nonetheless  beneficial  to  the 
Nation. 

The  Office  of  Education  appropriations 
measure,  including  as  it  does  worthwhile 
programs  such  as  title  I  programs,  school 
library  resources,  title  m,  dropout  pre- 
vention, bilingual  education,  education 
for  the  handicapped,  in  addition  to  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  higher  educa- 
tion, education  professions  development 
and  community  education,  deserve  the 
full  support  of  the  Congress.  I  hope  that 
we  will  proffer  it. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recognize  how  difficult  it  must  have 
been  for  the  President  to  decide  to  veto 
the  OflSce  of  Education  appropriations. 
And  I  have  sympathy  for  his  argu- 
ments. 

But  for  many  years,  as  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  I  have  striven  under  both 
the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations 
to  assure  a  higher  slot  on  the  priority 
scale  for  the  critical  requirements  of 
education. 

Unlike  many  other  areas  of  Federal 
support,  education  revenues  are  contrib- 
uted primarily  by  local  taxpayers,  local 
property  owners  whose  tax  burden  has 
exceeded  their  ability  to  shoulder  it. 

In  California,  particularly  in  Los  An- 
geles, school  deficits  have  already  re- 
sulted in  severe  cuts  at  every  level  from 
assistant  superintendent  on  down. 
The  schoolday  has  been  shortened. 
Vital  remedial  programs  are  being  re- 
duced and  in  many  cases  eliminated. 

Building    maintenance   is    not   being 
performed. 
Trash  collections  have  slowed. 
School  lawns  are  not  mowed. 
Football  teams  and  marching  bands 
have  been  cut  out. 

The  so-called  "frills"  have  long  since 
been  eliminated  in  many  areas,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Now  we  are  witnessing  cuts  in  the  most 
basic  education  programs. 

California  faces,  moreover,  perhaps  the 
largest  numerical  and  percentage  In- 
crease from  "immigration"  than  does 
any  other  jurisdiction. 

California  taxpayers,  who  cannot  raise 
the  money  for  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  are  asked  additionally  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  families  from  other 
States  who  have  not  contributed  to  the 
tax  t>ase. 

Now  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  close  our 
State  borders. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  this  should  not 
be  viewed  as  solely  an  intrastate  respon- 
sibUity. 

As  I  have  said  before  in  this  House  and 
will  repeat  again:  education  spending 
cannot  be  viewed  as  strictly  a  program 
on  a  par  with  the  many  other  needs  In- 
cluded in  the  bills  that  come  before  us. 
It  must  be  viewed  as  a  long-range  In- 
vestment not  only  In  the  children  but  in 
the  Nation  Itself. 

Our  Nation  is  straining  under  the 
weight  of  welfare  programs,  nutrition 
programs.  Job  programs,  housing  pro- 
grams. 

I  support  all  of  them,  but  I  recognl^ 
their  cost. 
But  I  submit  that  every  dollar  Invested 


in  education  will  be  returned  a  hundred- 
fold in  future  welfare- related  costs  we 
wlU  not  have  to  make  if  these  yoimg- 
sters  in  school  now  can  receive  the  edu- 
cation they  need  to  become  productive 
members  of  a  society  which  will  need 
their  skills. 

This  is  a  most  difBcult  decision,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Inflation  is  robbing  education  of  the 
limited  dollars  It  already  has. 

But  I  must,  nevertheless,  register  my 
strong  conviction  in  the  ultimate  econ- 
omy of  education  investment  now. 

I  will,  through  my  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  reafllrm  my  conviction 
that  education  must  receive  a  higher  na- 
tional priority. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  concern  over 
the  I»residential  veto  of  the  $4.4  billion 
Office  of  Education  bill  and  the  $18.1  bil- 
lion independent  offices  appropriation. 
The  President's  rejection  of  these  two 
measures — f(dlowing  his  earlier  vetoes 
of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  and 
the  hospital  construction  bill — ^Is  \mfor- 
tunate.  It  Is  so  because  it  raises  a  politi- 
cal issue  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much 
contention  in  this  Nation  and  when  the 
President  could  by  his  own  action  take 
those  steps  necessary  to  meet  those  ob- 
jectives voiced  so  strongly  In  his  veto 
message.  If  there  are  funds  that  ought 
not  to  be  spent,  he  does  have  the  au- 
thority to  withhold  them.  I  do  believe 
that  we  would  all  be  served  best  if  the 
President  chose  to  face  the  issue  by  mak- 
ing these  determinations  as  the  Chief 
Executive  as  he  has  the  power  to  do. 

The  independent  offices  appropriations 
bill  would  provide  $18,009,525,300  for 
some  22  departments  and  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  President's  ob- 
jection that  this  bUl  is  $541,301,800  in  ex- 
cess of  his  budgetary  request,  fails  to 
perceive  several  critical  domestic  needs. 

One  of  the  substantial  increases  in  the 
conference  version  of  the  bill  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  $105  million  for  Veterans 
Administration  medicsd  care.  At  present, 
VA  medical  care  is  imsatisfactory.  The 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee's  recent 
study  detailed  the  desperate  need  for  in- 
creased funds,  emphasizing  that  the  VA 
hospitals  were  some  $180  million  short  of 
anticipated  requirements  for  1971.  It 
should  be  noted  that  VA  funding  is  now 
remaining  constant  at  last  year's  inade- 
quate levels  imder  a  continuing  res- 
olution. 

Of  particular  significance  are  two  spe- 
cific appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
$350,000,000  for  urban  renewal,  and  an 
equal  amount  for  grants  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  Both  of  these 
amounts  relate  to  programs  involving 
long-term  commitments,  and  each  would 
provide  additional  job  opportunities  for 
the  unemployed.  We  should  be  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  facing  a  period  of 
imemplojrment  because  of  decreased  de- 
fense spending.  Funds  provided  here  for 
the  initiation  of  these  programs  can 
serve  to  soften  the  impact  during  this 
transitional  period. 
There  are  nimierous  other  worthwhile 


items  contained  in  the  independent  of- 
fices bill,  such  as  the  $10  million  added 
by  Congress  for  housing  loans  for  elderly 
or  handicapped  families.  This  appro- 
priation was  not  Included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  but  its  importance  is  ob- 
vious. This  and  many  other  needed  pro- 
grams would  be  lost  or  seriously  curtailed 
if  the  veto  is  sustained.  The  total  cost 
of  all  these  housing  and  environmental 
items  would  cost  $541.3  million  over  the 
President's  request,  or  roughly  one-third 
of  the  projected  cost  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system,  whose  operational  efTec- 
tlveness  Is  still  uncertain. 

The  President's  veto  of  the  education 
bill  is  equally  distressing.  As  funded  by 
Congress,  this  legislation  would  continue 
a  national  policy  of  full  support  for  the 
promotion  of  educational  opportimity. 
Directly  or  indirectly,  the  $4.4  billion 
involved  in  this  bill  would  benefit  some 
52  million  students  throughout  the  coun- 
try, a  figure  representing  a  full  one- 
fourth  of  the  U5.  population. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions indicates  a  congressional  willing- 
ness to  take  the  lead  in  supporting  all 
aspects  of  education.  Included  in  the 
$453.3  million  difference  between  the  ad- 
ministration request  and  the  conference 
report  were  appropriations  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  education  for  the  handicapped. 
$110  million  for  higher  education,  and 
$232  million  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education.  An  additional  $54  million 
for  vocational  and  adult  education 
recognizes  that  effective  vocational  pro- 
grams are  essential  If  we  are  to  equip  to- 
day's young  people  with  the  skill,  train- 
ing, and  ambition  to  achieve  meaningful 
participation  in  tomorrow's  increasingly 
demanding  job  market. 

Extremely  significant  in  light  of  to- 
day's economic  climate  is  the  appropria- 
tion of  $243  million  for  national  defense 
education  loans,  an  increase  of  $66  mil- 
lion over  the  administration's  budget. 
There  has  been  much  concern  recently 
over  the  Inability  of  college-boimd 
youths  to  secure  sufBclent  funds  for  their 
education.  The  primary  reasons  for  this 
condition,  of  course,  stem  from  the  ris- 
ing tuition  costs,  difficulty  of  obtaining 
loans  from  commercial  lending  institu- 
tions, and  the  elimination  of  student  jobs 
in  the  severely  depressed  Job  market. 

Concerned  with  this  problem,  I  re- 
cently requested  that  the  House  Special 
Education  Subcommittee  No.  1  take  ac- 
tion to  increase  the  maximum  amoimt 
that  can  be  borrowed  by  students  during 
the  first  2  years  of  their  post-secondary 
education,  from  $1,500  to  $2.000. 1  urged 
such  action  convinced  that  the  present 
maximum  was  clearly  insufficient  in 
meeting  college  costs.  Now,  at  this  criti- 
cal time,  we  should  not  limit  the  over- 
all amount  that  can  be  made  available 
for  student  loans. 

Overall,  the  $4.4  billion  in  this  bill 
constitutes  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  amount  of  over  $70  billion  aimual- 
ly  spent  on  education  at  all  governmen- 
tal levels.  Still,  congressionsd  leadership 
is  criticaUy  important  in  this  area,  with 
its  objectlTe  of  seeking  full  and  produc- 
Uye  edtnationcd  opportimities  for  all 
Americans.  At  the  recent  National  Oov- 
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ernors"  Conference  in  Missouri,  the  Gov- 
ernors reiterated  the  call  for  Federal 
leadership  in  this  area,  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  to  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  the  financing  of  educa- 
tion In  my  home  state  of  Connecticut, 
this  bill  would  distribute  over  $30  million 
to  the  State's  various  educational  in- 
stitutions. Including  some  $3  million  In 
direct  student  loans. 

I  doubt  that  the  House  wUl  agree  with 
the  President  that  it  would  be  fiscally 
imwise  to  override  his  vetoes.  In  fact,  the 
reverse  would  be  more  accurate :  for  every 
$1  spent  on  student  aid.  the  Government 
receives   in   return   approximately   $14 
through  higher  taxes  on  higher  Incomes. 
Education  is  an  excellent  Investment  in 
human  resources,  one  that  will  continue 
to  pay  dividends  in  future  years.  The 
Senate  and  House  chambers  obviously 
recognized  this  investment  value  in  giv- 
ing overwhelming  approval  to  the  Edu- 
cation appropriations.  Such  investments 
in  educational  and  vocational  programs, 
designed  to  promote  eventual  financial 
independence,  can  result  in  long-tema 
savings  of  social  services,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  welfare  payments.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  $105  mUlion  de- 
signed for  VA  medical  care  would  act  as 
a  depressant  on  the  spiralling  medical 
costs  now  facing  us  all.  Perhaps  most  un- 
portantiy.  the  appropriations  for  $350 
milUon  for  urban  renewal  and  $350  miJ- 
ion  for  water  and  sewer  faciUMes  would 
provide  a  source  of  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  jobless. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  shifting  priori- 
ties The  programs  that  are  included  in 
these  appropriations  bills  affirm  the  con- 
gressional commitment  to  those  domestic 
problems  requiring  immediate  attention. 
The  Administration  is  attempting  to  use 
Congress  as  a  scapegoat,  blaming  it  for 
its  own  fiscal  miscalculations.  As  I  have 
said  eartler,  the  President  does  have  ttie 
authority  to  manage  these  funds  under 
his  own  terms,  and  he  also  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so.       „      ^      _  ,„*.„^ 
Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  vote  and  I  earnestly  hope  a  resound- 
ing majority  of  this  House  wiU  also  vote 
to  override  ttie  President's  veto  of  this 
education  appropriations  bill  for  1971. 
The  legislative  challenge  presented  to 
us  today  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  estab- 
lishment of  priority  spending  when  there 
is  not  enough  money  to  take  care  of  au 
requ'>sted  budget  items.  It  is  my  intense 
conviction  that  the  immediate,  urgent 
educational  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  of  the  cities  and  towns  through- 
out this  country  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  priority  in  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  that  these  essential  needs 
must  be  met  as  completely  as  we  wn 
reasonably  do  so  within  our  legislative 
responsibility.  .^     ^  wi_ 

Let  us  recall  that  the  President  him- 
self stated,  as  a  presidential  candidate, 
back  on  October  1.  1968.  this  pledge  and 
conviction  to  the  American  people,  and 
I  quote: 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  exiienses 
of  government,  either  Federal,  State  or  local, 
the  one  area  we  cant  shortchange  is  educa- 
tion. 
Let  US  also  recall  that  practically  ev- 


ery responsible  education  authority  in 
this  Nation  was  and  is  in  favor  of  this 
appropriations  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  that  the  measure 
was  approved  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
357  to  30  and  In  the  Senate  by  88  to  0. 

Quite  clearly  these  votes  represent  the 
overwhelming  nonpartisan  judgment  of 
the  Congress  that  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
gated by  presidential  action.  Nor  should 
it  be  if  the  Chief  Executive  really  meant 
what  he  said  back  in  October  of  1968. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  he  then  clearly 
indicated,  that  education  is.  indeed,  "the 
one  area  we  can't  shortehange."  I 
heartily  agree  with  him  In  that  convic- 
tion and  I  shall,  therefore,  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  ^  . 

!^  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  voted  to  sustain  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  on  previous  measures,  one  of 
which  was  similar  to  the  vetoed  educa- 
tional appropriations  bill  we  have  before 
us  for  consideration  at  this  time.  I  sup- 
ported the  President  on  these  previous 
occasions  even  though  a  substantial 
amount  of  funds  for  my  district  were  in- 
volved in  both  bills.  I  said  at  the  time, 
however,  that  we  would  never  bring  aji 
end  to  Inflation  unless  we  were  aU  will- 
ing to  tighten  our  belts  and  to  cut  ex- 
penditures across  the  board.  The  only 
alternative  to  cutting  expenditure  is  to 
raise  taxes  or  suffer  ruinous  inflaOwi, 
high  Interest  rate,  and  economic  chaos. 

It  is  never  easy  to  reduce  expenditures, 
particularly  when  it  involves  our  own 
congressional  district.  However,  if  every 
Member  of  Congress  continues  to  take 
such  an  attitude  without  regard  to  the 
overall  good  of  our  country  and  what  is 
in  the  long-range  best  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple they  represent,  there  Is  no  question 
but  what  we  will  ultimately  be  con- 
fronted with  a  national  disaster. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  reluctance 
that  I.  today,  am  going  to  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President  on  the  educational 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1971.  I  will, 
however,  vote  to  sustain  tiie  Presldrat  on 
his  veto  of  the  appropriations  blU  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  independent  offices. 

My  reason  for  voting  to  override  the 
veto  of  the  educational  appropriation  bill 
is  not  because  the  President  is  demanding 
too  great  a  reduction  in  expenditures  in 
this  area  but  because  he  has  failed  to 
demand  a  sufficient  cut  in  expenditures 
in  an  areas.  I  feel  it  is  unfair  to  single 
out    the    field    of    education,    particu- 
larly when  the  school  systems  have  had 
to  set  their  own  budgets  in  anticipation 
of  certain  commitments  made  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  To  cut 
these  funds  at  the  last  minute  is  bound 
to  cause  a  much  greater  hardship  to 
these  various  communities  which  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  commitments 
had  not  been  made  to  start  with,  fii  addi- 
tion this  administration  seems  to  be  de- 
termined to  end  the  program  for  Federal 
aid  to  schools  In  impacted  areas  not  only 
because  they  want  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures but  because  they  do  not  agree  that 
this  is  a  Federal  responsibility  and  obli- 
gation. I  vigorously  disagree  with  the 
adnrinlstraUon's  opinion  in  this  regard 
for  the  program  for  aid  to  schools  in 


impacted  areas  Is  merely  a  formula  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  makes  a 
paymoit  to  the  communities  in  which  It 
owns  property  In  lieu  of  taxes.  The  for- 
mula. In  fact,  provides  revenue  for  the 
communities  in  an  amount  which  is  far 
less  tmn  it  would  receive  from  taxes  if 
the  Peiieral  Government  were  private  in- 
dustry Operating  in  the  same  way.  My 
reason,  therefore,  for  voting  to  override 
the  veto  of  this  blU  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  primary  targets  of  the  cutback 
In  expenditures  is  in  this  aid  to  Impacted 
area  programs.  The  cutback  would  be 
approximately  44  percent  of  entitiement 
even  though  the  Congress  reduced  the 
program  this  year  to  65  percent  of  en- 
titlement. In  the  current  fiscal  year  we 
appropriated  fimds  for  77  percent  of  en- 
titlement even  though  we  sustained  the 
Presidait's  veto  of  the  educational  ap- 
propriations   bill    for    that    year.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am.  of  course,  referring  to 
the  "B"  category  pupils  in  these  Impacted 
areas  which  are  the  pupils  whose  parents 
either  live  or  work  on  tax-free  Federal 
property.  If  this  program  is  not  a  fair 
and  equitable  program.  Congress  should 
repeal  the  act  and  let  the  commimities 
know  they  will  no  longer  receive  the 
fimds  rather  than  a  hit-and-miss  ap- 
proach by  spasmodic  cuts  in  the  appro- 
priations. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
the  President  should  go  even  further  In 
cutting  back  expenditures  rather  than 
just  a  few  selected  projects.  There  are 
msiny  extremely  wasteful  programs  still 
on  the  statute  books  in  which  very  littie 
effort  has  been  made  in  reducing  expendi- 
tures. I  make  specific  reference  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty  program  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  miserable  fail- 
ures In  the  history  of  our  country  and  has 
already  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
approximately  $10  billion  In  wasted 
funds. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  President  in  his  courageous  efforts 
to  cut  expenditures  but  I  insist  that  these 
cuts  be  made  in  broader  areas  said  in 
the  areas  where  we  have  been  spending 
the  taxpayers'  funds  to  appease  the  mis- 
fits, militants,  and  the  individuals  who 
would  like  to  destroy  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  President's 
veto  of  the  education  appropriation  bill 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  voting  to  override  that  veto.  I  will 
also  vote  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriation measure  for  these  two  bills 
represent  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic commitment  to  build  a  better  so- 
ciety. If  there  are  to  be  any  priorities  In 
Government  spending,  then  those  priori- 
ties should  begin  with  education  and 
housing. 

The  double  veto  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  view  of  the  fact  that  while  these 
bills  may  appropriate  more  than  the 
President  requested,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  President  spend  the  total 
amount  appropriated.  His  double  veto 
then  can  only  be  exidalned  by  poUtical 
motives  and  a  continuing  desire  on  the 
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part  of  the  President  to  blame  the  Con- 
gress for  the  economic  troubles  which 
this  administration  has  done  so  little  to 
resolve. 

In  fact  Congress  has  simply  done  its 
job  by  assigning  high  priorities  to  educa- 
tion and  housing — higher  than  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  liked — and  lower  priori- 
ties to  other  programs  requested  by  the 
administration.  Together  funds  appro- 
priated to  date  are  only  slightly  higher 
than  those  requested  and  the  massive 
I,  military  budget  has  not  yet  been  pared. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  worked  on  these 
appropriation  bills  and  have  seen  the  re- 
sponsible and  bipartisan  approach  to  the 
budget  questions  now  before  this  body. 
Programs  of  school  aid,  veterans  hospi- 
tal and  medical  care,  senior  citizen  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  model  cities,  and  a 
number  of  other  major  domestic  projects 
•  are  included  in  these  two  bills.  To  veto 
these  measiures  in  the  name  of  economy 
while  urging  Congress  to  approve  spend- 
ing for  supersonic  transports,  ABM's,  and 
new  military  hardware  is  to  sacrifice 
basic  human  needs  for  political  self- 
advantage. 

The  Congress  has  expressed  its  con- 
cern with  domestic  problems  but  we  are 
lectured  by  the  President.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  conditions  in  our  Na- 
tion's cities,  about  the  lack  of  adequate 
housing  of  millions  of  Americans,  and 
about  the  need  for  improved  education. 
We  are  told  that  spending  in  these  areas 
is  inflationary.  The  only  answer  is  to  cut 
spending  in  other  areas  for  the  Congress 
has  decided  that  education  and  housing 
shall  be  assigned  high  priorities.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override  these 
vetos  and  to  reaffirm  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  set  national  priorities. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  key 
issue  before  this  body  today  is  not 
whether  we  are  for  education  and  urban 
development  or  against  it.  but  whether 
the  American  people  can  afiford  this  type 
of  big  spending  which  would  drive  prices 
up  and  require  higher  taxes,  or  bigger 
deficits. 

To  care  for  the  lirgent  needs  of  our 
cities,  the  President's  original  urban  de- 
velopment request  was  double  the 
amount  in  the  previous  administration. 
Congress  violated  this  budget  request  by 
$541  million.  As  the  President  stated, 
this  kind  of  excessive  spending  creates 
the  deficits  that  drive  interest  rates  up 
and  make  it  literally  impossible  for  the 
housing  indiistry  to  speed  its  recovery. 
This  bill  would  work  a  hardship  on  those 
persons  it  was  originally  designed  to  aid. 

The  President's  original  budget  request 
for  the  Office  of  EducaUon  was  $972  mil- 
lion above  fiscal  1969.  This  produces  28 
percent  more  than  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's last  fiscal  year.  Congress 
appropriated  $453  million  over  this  re- 
quest. Total  spending  on  federally  sup- 
ported education  programs  will  be  nearly 
$12  billion  in  1971.  the  highest  figure  in 
history. 

To  override  the  veto  will  require  a  vote 
for  more  taxes  on  the  people.  They  do 
not  want  more  taxes. 

I  j<rin  with  President  Nixon  in  saying 
"no"  to  a  higher  cost  of  Uving.  higher 


interest  rates,  and  higher  taxes.  The  in- 
creases proposed  by  the  appropriations 
legislation  before  us  are  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  American  people. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  President 
and  will  vote  to  support  his  veto. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  that  my  colleagues  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  the  $4.4  billion 
education  bUl.  The  expenditures  au- 
thorized in  this  measure  not  only  are  not 
inflationary  as  Mr.  Nixon  maintains,  but 
moreover  are  urgently  needed  if  we  are 
to  help  provide  the  upcoming  generation 
with  the  solid  foundation  in  knowledge 
they  will  need  to  take  over  the  leader- 
ship of  this  Nation  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  President  has  argued  that  Con- 
gress voted  a  big  education  bill  because 
this  happens  to  be  an  election  year.  Yet 
the  President  was  quick  to  support  the 
$5  billion  plus  agriculture  bill  this  body 
imfortunately  passed  last  week  which 
was  one  of  the  most  inflationary,  goody- 
packed  measures  ever  to  move  through 
the  Halls  of  Congress  during  any  elec- 
tion year. 

And  the  President  further  argued  that 
to  say  "yes"  to  education  would  be  to  say 
"yes"  to  a  higher  cost  of  living,  "yes"  to 
high  interest  rates,  "yes"  to  higher  taxes. 

Yet  he  continues  to  support  the  billion- 
dollar  boondoggle  called  the  SST  which 
lines  the  pockets  of  the  rich  stockholders 
of  private  corporations  with  the  dollars 
of  poor  taxpayers. 

And  while  saying  "no"  to  education,  he 
continues  to  tolerate  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  Government  bureaucracy — 
which  current  estimates  put  at  $30  bil- 
lion a  year. 

It  appears  that  the  "education"  he 
received  from  all  the  special  reports  by 
Presidential  commissions  on  improving 
the  Federal  executive  branch  operations 
has  done  little  to  influence  his  decision 
to  put  his  own  house  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  argument 
that  this  measure  will  contribute  to  the 
highest  Federal  expenditure  in  the  field 
of  education  in  the  history  of  this  democ- 
racy on  its  face  is  true.  But  why  is  this 
high  expenditure  necessary?  The  infla- 
tion which  Mr.  Nixon  so  devoutly  prom- 
ised to  end  2  years  ago  has  made  it 
necessary  just  to  maintain  most  existing 
programs. 

Such  £ui  argument  would  be  the  same 
as  saying  that  because  a  wage  earner  is 
making  more  money  today  than  he  did 
in  1960,  he  does  not  need  an  increase  in 
salary.  Yet  almost  all  wage  earners  need 
increases  in  salary  this  year  just  to  keep 
up  with  inflation. 

The  past  and  present  actions  of  the 
President  in  vetoing  measures  aimed  at 
improving  the  health  and  well-being  of 
this  Nation  can  only  demonstrate  his  lack 
of  concern  for  the  average,  everyday 
American. 

These  hard-working  taxpayers  have 
their  needs:  a  good  education,  good  Job 
and  advancement  opportunities,  a  good 
home  for  their  families,  a  fair  shake  from 
their  Government. 

^  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
here  today  to  support  education  for  the 
sake  of  this  great  country's  futxire.  The 
$4.4  billion  appropriated  here  Is  a  small 


investment  to  make  for  keeping  America 
strong  and  ever  ready  to  defend  freedom 
and  Justice  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inflation  is  one  of  the  most  ur- 
gent problems  facing  our  Nation  today. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of  inflation 
is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  more  money  than  it  received 
in  taxes  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Vietnam  buildup.  I,  personally,  feel  that 
the  practice  of  "spending  what  you  do  not 
have"  does  contribute,  though  in  a  small 
way.  to  inflation.  Thus.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse fiscal  responsibility  by  keeping  ex- 
penditures in  Une  with  revenue. 

Since  entering  Congress,  I  have  sup- 
ported funding  reductions  in  areas  which 
I  feel  should  receive  a  lower  priority, 
such  as  foreign  aid  and  farm  subsidies. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  supported  in- 
creased expenditures  in  areas  which  I 
feel  are  crucial  to  insure  our  continuance 
as  a  strong,  viable  nation  and  measures 
which  would  improve  the  quality  of  life, 
such  as  pollution  control,  education,  and 
housing.  In  the  overall  process  of  balanc- 
ing the  reductions  and  the  increases  in 
spending,  I  have  been  ever  mindful  of  the 
necessity  to  reduce  overall  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

This  practice  has  been  followed  by  the 
Congress.  Last  year  Congress  cut  the 
President's  budget  requests  by  $6.4  bil- 
lion. While  we  increased  expenditures  for 
pollution  control,  education,  food  for  the 
needy,  and  housing;  we  cut  funds  for  for- 
eign aid  by  over  a  billion  dollars;  we  re- 
duced military  expenditures  commensu- 
rate with  our  phased  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam;  and  we  cut  the  budget  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce by  $100  million.  To  repeat,  we  re- 
duced the  President's  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1970  by  $6.4  billion. 

This  year  is  no  different — again,  we 
will  reduce  the  President's  budget  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Thm  far.  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  aU  appro- 
priations bills  except  for  the  $70  bil- 
lion defense  appropriation.  This  year,  we 
cut  the  President's  request  for  foreign 
aid  fimds  by  $655  million;  we  cut  the 
Departments  of  State.  Justice  and  Com- 
merce budget  requests  by  $136.0  million; 
we  cut  funding  for  military  construction 
by  $137.7  million.  Overall,  including  the 
increase  for  education  and  housing,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has,  thus  far, 
reduced  the  President's  budget  by  $572 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year — fiscal  1970 — 
the  administration  requested  $189.4  mil- 
lion for  California  schools.  This  was  $100 
million  less  than  California  received  In 
1969.  Who  would  pay  for  this  extreme  re- 
duction? The  answer  is  obvious — the  lo- 
cal taxpaying  property  owner  would  ab- 
sorb the  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  from  Los  An- 
geles know  the  burden  that  is  carried  by 
the  property  owner — we  know  that  he 
catmot  pay  higher  taxes.  We  have 
worked  to  lighten  his  load.  Thus,  last 
year,  we  increased  Federal  expenditures 
for  California  schools  from  $189  million 
to  $275  million. 

This  year,  the  administration  again 
requested  an  inadequate  sum  for  Cali- 
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fomla  schools— $194  million  and,  again, 
we  fought  for  increased  funding.  With 
my  support,  the  House  raised  this  sum 
to  $282  million,  and  again,  we  find  the 
education  bill  vetoed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  facing  a  fi- 
nancial crisis  in  education. 

Nearly  one  in  every  four  Americans  Is 
now  attending  elementary  or  secondary 
school.  Last  year,  local  educational  agen- 
cies spent  over  $34  billion.  The  cost  of 
education  rose  by  13  percent,  and  total 
education  costs  are  expected  to  double 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Where  is  the  money  going  to  come 
from?  Certainly  not  from  property 
taxes.  In  California,  local  taxpayers  al- 
ready pay  over  55  percent  of  the  school 
budget — compared  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  52  percent. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  a  larger  share  of  the  school 
budget  than  the  present  3  percent  which 
it  is  paying  in  California — compared  to 
the  national  average  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  carmot  accept  a  na- 
tional priority  which  would  rather  send 
our  money  overseas  in  the  form  of  for- 
eign aid,  than  return  the  taxpayer's 
money  to  educate  his  children. 

We  must  accept  John  Adams'  chal- 
lenge when  he  said: 

The  whole  people  must  take  upon  them- 
selves the  education  of  the  whole  people  and 
we  must  be  wUUng  to  bear  the  expense  of 
It. 

Surely  a  Nation  which  pays  an  aver- 
age of  over  $1,400  a  year  in  armaments 
for  each  South  Vietnamese  soldier  can 
afford  more  than  $54  a  year  for  each 
American  schoolchild.  Surely  we  can 
spend  the  funds  necessary  to  put  every 
child  in  a  decent  educational  program. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the  edu- 
cation appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
unplesisant  to  vote  against  an  appropri- 
ations bill  which  contains  money  for 
good  and  pwular  programs.  Today  Is 
no  exception.  It  is  most  unpleasant  and 
distasteful. 

I  am  not  a  disciple  of  doom  nor  a 
prophet  of  disaster.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  an  optimist  by  nature  but  I  think  I 
can  recognize  certain  danger  signals 
when  I  see  them. 

The  principal  reason  for  high  Interest 
rates  and  a  perilous  economy  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  fact  that  we  are  not  reconciling 
appropriations  with  revenues.  As  long  as 
the  Federal  Treasury  requires  an  in- 
creasingly larger  share  of  the  available 
money  supply — Interest  rates  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  less  and  less  money  will 
be  available  for  home  construction  and 
financing. 

I  shall  vote  to  sustain  both  vetoes  be- 
cause in  my  judgment  it  is  a  tangible 
effort  on  my  part  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy. I  am  well  aware  that  the  $1  billion 
that  I  am  trying  to  save  is  not  going  to 
make  the  difference  between  a  deficit 
and  a  surplus  this  year.  I  have  no  illu- 
sions about  that.  However,  these  two 
vetoes  added  to  three  or  four  possible 
future  vetoes  could  total  as  much  as  $6 


bUUon,  which  Is  the  estimated  deficit  for 
this  year. 

I  approve  of  most  of  the  proposals  for 
which  this  $1  billion  would  be  spent.  If 
we  had  the  money  I  would  vote  to  pro- 
vide full  funding  for  most  of  these  pro- 
grams and  there  would  be  no  problem.  I 
guess  I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve there  is  a  difference  between  full 
fimding  out  of  a  surplus  and  full  fund- 
ing with  borrowed  money. 

I  and  my  colleagues  who  shall  vote  to 
sustain  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  an 
ec(Miomic  collapse,  but  If  it  does  come,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  say  with  a  clear  con- 
science that  I  did  my  best  to  prevent  It. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  Presi- 
dent's surprise  veto  of  the  education  ap- 
propriation and  the  independent  offices 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1971  appears 
to  be  little  more  than  a  calculated  politi- 
cal stimt.  By  all  the  normal  White  House 
indicators  it  seemed  clear  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  going  to  sign  these  bills.  Then, 
quite  suddenly,  the  President  vetoed  them 
with  a  last-minute  statement  intended 
to  make  education  appear  inflationary. 
This  move,  with  obvious  political  moti- 
vation, was  designed  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  an  election  year  attack  on  Con- 
gress for  what  the  President  calls  infla- 
tionsuy  spending.  But  the  President 
missed  his  mark.  In  one  swift  action,  he 
simultaneously  slammed  the  school  doors 
in  children's  faces  while  kicking  the 
crutches  out  from  imder  our  veterans. 

I  certainly  share  the  President's  con- 
cern over  inflation  and  have  been  work- 
ing to  help  bring  it  imder  control.  How- 
ever, I  resent  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  try  to  escape  responsibility  for 
its  own  inflationary  poUcy  by  tagging  the 
91st  Congress  as  the  sole  cause  of  infla- 
tion because  we  voted  for  a  $453  million 
increase  for  education  and  a  $541  mil- 
lion increase  for  housing,  antipollution, 
water,  and  sewer  grants  and  critically 
needed  medical  care  for  veterans. 

I  proudly  stand  on  my  own  record  of 
efforts  to  cut  what  I  see  as  unwise  and 
inflationary  budget  expenditures.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  an  investment  in  our 
future  through  education  is  the  least  in- 
flationary expenditure  we  can  make,  and 
in  fact  this  is  the  better  way  to  fight  In- 
fiation  by  heading  off  increased  costs  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  wel- 
fare which  will  continue  to  rise  if  we  fail 
to  educate  and  train  people  for  gainful 
employment. 

A  recent  chart  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  sets  forth  the  figures  for  ac- 
tion on  appropriations  bills  as  of  August 
11.  1970.  I  would  strongly  suggest  that 
those  who  would  try  to  "pass  the  buck" 
by  labeling  us  as  "Big  Spenders"  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  figure  on  this  chart 
which  shows  that  the  House  has  actually 
cut  the  President's  budget  requests  by 
over  $2  billion— $2,103,178,345. 

The  issue  brought  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent's vetoes  Is  not  Infiatlon  per  se — it  is 
one  of  priorities.  In  his  veto  message  the 
President  said: 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
spending  course  It  has  taken,  and  to  place 
first  priority  on  achieving  our  goal :  a  healthy 
economy,  expanding  through  peacetime  ac- 
tivities, with  reasonable  price  stablUty. 


Well.  I  have  reconsidered.  And  I  am 
even  more  firmly  convinced  that  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  been  doing 
just  that — placing  first  priority  on 
achieving  the  goal  of  a  healthy  economy, 
expanding  through  peacetime  activities, 
with  reasonable  price  stability. 

I  have  voted  for  total  cuts  of  $7.7  bil- 
lion from  Federal  spending  this  year.  In 
Ught  of  that  fact,  my  votes  for  $453 
million  for  education  and  $541  mllllou 
for  such  things  as  housing,  badly  needed 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  and  better 
care  for  our  disabled  soldiers  in  veter- 
ans hospitals  cannot  be  called  infia- 
tionary. 

What  is  inflationary  are  the  items 
which  the  administration  obviously  has 
no  intention  of  vetoing — items  such  as 
huge  farm  subsidies,  the  AEtl  system, 
the  supersonic  transport — SST — high  in- 
terest rates  for  big  banks,  untested  smd 
improven  military  hardware,  foreign  aid. 
tax  loopholes  for  the  rich,  and  the 
amounts  sought  by  the  administration  to 
bail  out  the  big  bankers  and  financiers 
of  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central  conglom- 
erate. Yet,  this  administration  seems 
eager  to  attack  as  infiationary  our  ef- 
forts to  insure  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren, to  provide  decent  care  for  our 
wounded  soldiers  and  housing  for  many 
poor  and  elderly  who  would  otherwise 
live  in  crowded,  rat-infested  places. 

This  veto  of  the  education  bill  is  cava- 
Uerly  explained  away  by  the  President 
as  "necessary  to  hold  down  the  rising 
cost  of  living."  The  American  people  are 
far  too  intelligent  to  swallow  that  kind 
of  argument.  They  know  that  the  costs 
of  rmming  schools  and  constructing 
school  buildings  are  rising  at  a  fantastic 
rate. 

Just  to  keep  pace  with  what  they  had 
last  year  they  have  to  spend  far  more 
money.  School  costs  have  been  estimated 
to  be  rising  as  fast  as  20  percent  a  year. 
If  Federal  money  for  school  assistance 
is  cut,  this  is  not  going  to  magically 
bring  economic  relief  to  the  housewives 
and  workers  across  this  country. 

They  are  going  to  be  faced  with  the 
choice  of  either:  First,  closing  down 
schools,  putting  more  children  on  half 
days,  and  providing  poorer  quality  edu- 
cation for  their  children  or  second,  rais- 
ing local  property  taxes  once  again  to 
pay  for  the  increased  costs  of  keeping 
the  communities'  educational  systems  at 
the  same  level  as  last  year. 

President  Nixon  may  tlilnk  that  the 
working  people  of  this  country  are  go- 
ing to  thank  him  for  claiming  to  save 
them  a  little  money  by  vetoing  $453 
million  for  education  nationwide;  but  I 
am  quite  sure  they  are  too  smart  to  fall 
for  such  a  lawyer's  trick.  When  they  get 
their  property  tax  bills  this  year  and 
see  how  much  the  President's  gesture 
takes  from  their  own  pocketbooks,  they 
are  going  to  know  just  how  sincere  the 
President  really  wm  in  his  pretended 
concern  for  "lower  taxes." 

For  Just  one  example,  I  would  like  to 
give  a  few  figures  for  a  community  with- 
in the  congressional  district  which  I  rep- 
resoit — Lincoln  Park,  Mich. 

Voters  In  Uncoln  Park,  a  city  of  nearly 
60,000  persons,  have  turned  down  pro- 
p(»ed  millage  Increases  four  times  In  the 
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past  2  years.  The  most  recent  defeats 
came  In  March  and  June  of  this  year, 
when  voters  rejected  a  proposed  lO-mill 
increase— $10  per  $1,000  of  assessed  val- 
uation. 

Lincoln  Park's  last  millage  increase 
was  approved  4  years  ago.  Rising  costs 
during  the  past  4  years,  and  voter  re- 
fusal to  approve  new  increases,  have 
forced  local  school  officials  to  adopt  an 
austerity  budget  which  has  reduced  the 
educational  program  in  Lincoln  Park  to 
a  bare  "three  R's'"  approach. 

The  enUre  athletics  program  has  been 
dropped,  along  with  art.  music,  band, 
summer  school,  and  driver  training. 
Adult  education  has  been  eliminated, 
cafeterias  have  been  closed,  and  physi- 
cal education  has  been  ended  in  the  10th 
and  nth  grades. 

The  board  of  education  has  eliminated 
130  teaching  positions,  and  all  elemen- 
tary school  students  will  go  on  half -day 
sessions  when  classes  resimae  next  month. 
Cutbacks  will  also  be  made  in  special 
education  classes  and  in  transporUtlon 
for  handicapped  children. 

Lincoln  Park  voters,  I  think,  are  typical 
of  those  throughout  the  Nation.  They 
are  telling  us.  loud  and  clear,  that  higher 
property  taxation  is  not  the  answer  to 
this  Nation's  growing  educational  crisis. 
The  State  of  Michigan  is  financially  un- 
able to  provide  any  additional  help,  and 
the  only  remaining  source  is  the  Federal 
Government.  Lincoln  Park's  total  school 
revenue  from  Federal  funds  has  risen  in 
the  past  5  years  from  $83,000  to  $253,000, 
representing  about  3  percent  of  the  dis- 
trict's total  educational  budget. 

The  children  of  Lincoln  Park  are  al- 
ready receiving  less  than  a  first-rate  edu- 
cation, and  the  situation  will  obviously 
worsen  in  the  coming  year,  as  the  aus- 
terity program  continues.  Only  three  of 
10  graduates  now  attend  college,  and  this 
ratio  will  obviously  drop  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances.  The  only  salvation  for 
Lincoln  Park  is  a  massive  infusion  of 
Federal  aid.  Are  we,  instead,  going  to 
teU  them  that  they  must  make  further 
cutbacks  in  the  name  of  fighting 
inflation? 

Lincoln  Park  is  only  one  example.  The 
adverse  effect  which  this  would  have  will 
be  widespread. 

The  administration  has  caused  a  bill  to 
be  introduced  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  and  others  which  seeks  SlVi 
billion  for  school  desegregation  during 
this  year  and  next  year.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  on  the  education 
appropriation,  he  commits  himself  to 
asking  for  an  extra  $350  million  for  his 
school  desegregation  program. 

If  the  President  thinks  that  $435  mil- 
lion jiist  to  keep  our  present  educational 
system  going  is  inflationary,  then  I  am 
unable  to  understand  how  over  $lMi  bil- 
lion for  his  own  school  programs  is  not 
inflationary,  too.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  wrong  to  spend  money  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  law  in  achieving 
desegregation.  What  I  do  mean  to  say  is 
that  the  President  Is  not  being  consistent. 
President  Nixon  criticized  Congress  for 
causing  inflation,  yet  he  has  refused  to 
use  the  anti-inflationary  authority  given 
to  him  by  Congress.  Last  year.  Congress 
passed  B.R.  15091,  providing  tools  for  him 


to  flght  inflation.  Just  last  month,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  17880.  the  Defense 
Production  Act  amendments,  which  in- 
cluded a  provision  giving  the  President 
the  authority  to  order  wage,  price,  and 
rent  controls. 

We  should  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's two  vetoes  and  reject  his  obviously 
political  claim  that  these  bills  are  infla- 
tionary. 

Investing  in  education  will  provide  an 
anti-inflationary  effect  in  terms  of  future 
reductions  in  moneys  spent  on  welfare, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  other 
social  services  now  necessary  for  those 
who  lack  the  education  and  training  to 
enter  the  Job  market.  Increased  assist- 
ance for  veterans  medical  and  hospital 
care  will  help  alleviate  our  present  medi- 
cal shortage  which  creates  ever-rising 
medical  and  hospital  costs.  Funds  for 
housing  and  sewage  and  water  facilities 
will  provide  more  jobs  for  those  who  are 
now  victims  of  high  unemployment  rates. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  override  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  education  appropria- 
tion, and  to  cast  their  votes  also  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  the  independent  offices 
appropriation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reluctantly  decided  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  vetoes  of  the  Office  of 
Education  appropriation  bUl  and  the 
HUD-lndependent  offices  appropriation 
biU. 

I  say  that  my  decision  is  a  reluctant 
one,  because  I  am  in  full  s^reement  with 
President  Nixon's  priority  on  exercising 
control  over  Federal  expenditures  and 
keeping  budget  deficits  as  close  to  zero 
as  possible.  I  believe  the  President  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  again  that  unless  we  con- 
trol the  level  of  deficit  spending,  or  elim- 
inate it  altogether,  we  can  only  prolong 
the  day  when  the  battle  against  higher 
prices  and  higher  interest  rates  is  won. 
Unfortunately,  the  decisions  we  are 
asked  to  make  on  these  veto  messages  Is 
not  limited  to  being  for  or  against  in- 
flation or  a  balanced  budget.  We  also 
must  consider,  as  we  did  in  passing  these 
two  apprc^Jriations  measures,  where  we 
will  place  our  priorities  for  Federal  out- 
lays in  this  and  future  fiscal  years. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  in  Congress 
have  taken  the  floor  to  lambast  the 
President  and  accuse  him  of  misplacing 
his  budget  priorities — of  downgrading 
the  need  for  programs  which  help  our 
cities,  our  children,  and  our  people.  I 
do  not  think  these  accusations  are  fair 
or  accurate.  For  som^  of  these  colleagues 
have  voted  to  add  funds  to  other  spend- 
ing bills  which,  I  think,  should  be  given 
far  less  priority.  Having  made  no  selec- 
tions themselves,  they  have  left  the 
President  no  choice  but  to  choose  priori- 
ties for  them. 

I  refer  specifically  to  those  who  made 
it  impossible  to  obtain  rollcall  votes  on 
the  amendments  that  were  offered  to 
make  substantial  cuts  in  the  defense  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  bills,  and 
who  voted  for  funds  for  the  SST  develop- 
ment and  oUier  po6tp<mable  or  unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  a  duty 
to  manage  the  <^)erations  and  expenses 


of   the  Government.   He   must  choose 
where  he  feels  the  line  can  be  held. 

This  Is  also  the  duty  of  every  respon- 
sible Member  of  Congress.  I  feel  I  have 
properly  exercised  my  duty  in  this  re- 
gard. Knowing  full  well  that  I  preferred 
and  would  vote  for  modest  increases  over 
the  administration  budget  requests  for 
antipollution  programs,  veterans  care, 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, higher  education  aid,  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  I  studied  carefully  the 
amounts  recommended  in  measures  we 
considered  for  other  programs. 

I  voted  on  several  teller  votes  to  elim- 
inate weapons  and  military  construction 
projects  of  low  priority,  some  of  which 
were  passed  without  a  request  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

When  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
Members  to  record  their  votes  on  the 
proposed  $365  million  expansion  of  the 
ABM  system,  I  decided  to  record  my  feel- 
ing on  that  program  by  voting  "no"  on 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

I  also  voted  against  allocating  $200 
million  in  taxpayer  funds  to  develop  and 
produce  the  SST  airplane,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  presents  serious  environmental 
problems  and  I  think  it  tould  be  funded 
more  efficiently  through  federally  guar- 
anteed bonds. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  time 
came  to  consider  the  proposal  to  increase 
construction  grant  funds  for  sewer  and 
water  facilities  by  $350  million,  I  had 
already  made  my  decisions  on  budget 
priorities  and  carried  them  out  by  sub- 
sequent votes.  I  come  from  a  part  of  the 
country  where  pollution  has  reached 
staggering  proportions,  where  smaller 
towns  and  communities  desperately  need 
to  equip  themselves  with  modern  munic- 
ipal water  and  sewer  systems,  and  where 
both  the  State  and  localities  are  already 
doing  more  than  their  share  tj  solve  the 
problem.  I  did  not  feel  we  could  let  them 
down  by  appropriating  only  30  percent 
of  the  authorized  amoimt  for  this  HUD 
program. 

I  faced  the  same  situation  with  urban 
renewal,  education,  and  veterans  care 
programs.  Just  yesterday,  the  president 
of  the  Rochester.  N.Y..  Board  of  Educa- 
tion called  me  to  say  that  the  threat  of 
a  $200,000  Federal  grant  expiring  this 
year  could  mean  a  severe  cutback  in  es- 
sential services  to  elementary  school  and 
high  school  students  in  oiur  area. 

Several  urban  renewal  projects  in  my 
arpa  are  awaiting  adequate  Federal  ap- 
propriations. While  the  Senate's  addi- 
tion of  $700  million  for  this  program  may 
be  excessive,  I  do  not  believe  the  com- 
promise flgure  arrived  at  is  unreasonable. 
Nor  do  I  feel  that  the  amounts  in- 
cluded In  the  independent  offices  bill  for 
veterans  care  are  excessive.  If  anything, 
we  have  shortchanged  the  thousands  of 
woimded  men  returning  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  am  not  able,  in  good  conscience,  to 
push  these  human  needs  aside  in  favor 
of  a  new  airplane  to  overfly  the  oceans, 
or  a  costly  antimissile  system  which  may 
or  may  not  be  workable. 

U  I  thought  that  it  would  help  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  to  exercise  greater  re- 
sponsibility in  budget  priority  planning, 
I  would  vote  to  sustain  the  President's 
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reluctant  vetoes  of  these  bills.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  I  beUeve  that  those  of  us 
in  Congress  who  have  made  prudent  and 
rational  priority  decisions  with  our  votes, 
whether  or  not  we  always  agree  with  the 
administration,  should  stand  by  our  de- 
cisions and  continue  to  vote  for  modest 
increases  in  higher  priority  domestic 
items,  and  against  allocations  for  lesser 
priorities. 

Only  in  this  way  will  we  establish  any 
firm  commitment  to  the  people  that  we 
can  exercise  prudence  in  budgeting  their 
tax  dollars.  .  ^ 

I  do  not  fault  the  President  for  his 
choices.  I  know  there  is  a  possibility  that 
he  may  have  to  hold  back  some  of  the 
funds  in  these  and  perhaps  other 
programs. 

Those  of  us  who  plswse  genuine  priori- 
ties on  the  antipollution,  veterans,  edu- 
cation, and  renewal  programs  in  dispute 
here  must  back  up  these  judgments  by 
voting  consistenUy  with  our  votes  when 
these  measures  come  before  us  earlier 
this  year.  In  this  way,  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent can  be  influenced  to  make  the  nec- 
essary budget  reductions  in  other,  lower 
priority  areas  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
credible that  we  are  again  called  upon 
to  vote  on  education  and  housing  funds 
of  such  vital  importance  to  this  Nation. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  way  that  the 
administration  can  justify  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  its  continuing  opposition  to 
uxhaa  renewal  funds,  low-rent  housing 
aid,  water  and  sewer  grants,  model  cities, 
rent     supplements.     National     Science 
Foundation  programs,  aid  to  education- 
ally deprived  children,  education  for  the 
handicapped,  aid  to  college  students,  col- 
lege construction,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  and  a  range  of  other  forward- 
looking  programs  through  which  we  are 
attempting  to  reorder  our  priorities  and 
improve    the    quality    of    life    for    all 
Americans. 

Mr,  l^peaker,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  domestic  needs  of  the 
country  are  time  and  again  made  the 
scapegoat  for  inflation  by  a  President 
who  requests  $1.45  billion  for  an  ABM 
system  that  will  run  into  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions, more  than  $1  billion  for  a  MIRV, 
$438.5  million  for  an  F-111  whose  ability 
to  perform  Its  mission  is  still  in  question, 
more  than  half  a  billion  for  the  C-5A 
transport,  $290  milUon  for  a  supersonic 
transport  whose  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
may  well  go  over  $3  billion  200  million  to 
bail  out  an  ineptly  managed  railroad, 
and  a  slush  fimd  for  Lockheed  to  cover 
its  inefficient  contract  performance. 

This  is  the  same  President  who  sup- 
ported a  giveaway  of  $55,000  per  farmer 
imder  the  crop  subsidy  program,  who  re- 
fused to  phase  out  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram \mder  the  advice  of  his  own  com- 
mittee that  such  a  move  would  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer,  who  refuses  to 
fl«ht  inflation  with  the  selective  credit 
controls  that  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized, and  who  has  annoimced  that  he  will 
not  use  the  wage-price-rent  control  au- 
thority that  we  are  making  available  In 
the  Defense  Production  Act  amendments. 
It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  infla- 
tion has  become  an  excuse  for  regres- 
sive administration  policies  across  Uke 


board,  and  the  President's  own  Cabinet 
members  can  no  longer  conceal  their 
chagrin  over  this  meat  ax  approach  to 
domestic  priorities.  The  unemployed  of 
America  are  fighting  inflation,  but  the 
Military  Establishment  is  not.  The  low- 
and  middle-income  American  is  fighting 
inflation,  but  the  highway  builders  are 
not.  The  blacks  and  the  disadvantaged 
are  battling  inflation,  but  the  wealthy 
t&rmer  is  not. 

The  clear  and  unequivocal  support  of 
high  interest  rates  by  this  administra- 
tion belies  the  pious  sentiments  of  the 
veto  messages  coming  up  to  Capitol  Hill 
with  Increasing  frequency.  The  refusal 
to  employ  economic  controls  which  Con- 
gress and  the  people  clearly  want  demon- 
strates something  less  than  true  con- 
cern about  the  state  of  the  economy. 
There  are  many  ways  to  cut  the  Federal 
budget  without  attacking  priority  pro- 
grams, and  it  is  obviously  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  accomplish  what  the  administra- 
tion is  reluctant  to  do. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  show  their 
commitment  to  the  betterment  of  educa- 
tion and  housing  by  overriding  these  ill- 
conceived  vetoes.  Our  responsiveness  to 
the  people  of  America  must  be  convinc- 
ingly demonstrated  here  in  this  Chamber 
today. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote 
to  override  the  President's  vetoes  of  the 
Office  of  Education  appropriations  Wll 
and  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  independent  agencies  appro- 
priations bill.  The  President  seeks  to 
place  the  blame  for  inflation  on  the 
Congress'  expenditures  for  the  htiman 
needs  of  this  country.  But,  what  in  fact 
is  the  President  taking  exception  to  when 
he  vetoed  these  biUs? 

The  President  takes  exception  to  the 
$453  million  add-on  appropriation  which 
will  be  used  to  assist  our  education  pro- 
grams that  are  in  great  financial  dis- 
tress. I  supported  this  increase  when 
it  came  to  the  floor.  It  was  right  then 
and  it  is  right  now. 

The  President  supports  his  veto  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  independent  agencies  bill  by  claim- 
ing that  the  $541.3  million  contained  in 
that  bill  over  and  above  his  request  is  in- 
flationary. What  is  that  amoimt  for? 
The  $350  million  is  to  help  the  cities  and 
States  upgrade  their  sewer  facilities.  The 
President  talks  a  lot  about  dealing  with 
our  water  polluticm,  but  when  it  comes  to 
funding  his  rhetoric  we  flnd  him  ab- 
sent. Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  because  we  do  not  have  the  funds 
to  upgrade  our  sewage  treatment  plants, 
we  are  pouring  into  our  rivers  300  million 
gallons  of  raw  sewage  every  day.  The 
rivers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  dead  rivers  and  our  beaches 
are  polluted.  It  was  right  to  provide 
those  moneys  when  I  voted  for  that  ap- 
propriation bill  then  and  it  Is  right  now. 
The  people  of  this  country  ought  to 
know  that  $105  million  of  the  funds 
added  by  the  Congress  to  the  HUD- 
independent  agencies  appropriations  bill 
is  to  provide  for  the  hospitalization  and 
care  of  wounded  servicemen.  I  went  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
the  Bronx  and  personally  saw  the  out- 
rageous conditions  and  lack  of  services 


provided  there.  Those  conditions  arose 
because  the  prior  administration  and  the 
Nixon  administration  have  refused  to  re- 
quest adequate  moneys  for  these  hospi- 
tals. Mr  Speaker,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  I  am 
just  as  firmly  committed  to  providing  the 
best  medical  care  for  our  young  men  who 
have  been  sent  to  that  war  and  who  have 
returned  home  injured.  I  supported  the 
increase  in  VA  medical  appropriation 
when  it  came  to  the  floor.  It  was  right 
th«i  and  it  is  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contrast  the  President  s 
attitude   about   human    needs   In   this 
country  which  he  has  demonstrated  by 
the  vetoes  in  these  two  vital  areas  with 
his  original  request  to  this  Congress  that 
it  ball  out  70  banks  involved  in  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  debacle.  Fortimately, 
the  Congress  resisted  his  request  and  he 
withdraw  it.  More  important,  the  Pres- 
ident has  endorsed  unnecessary  military 
expenditures  far  exceeding  our  security 
needs  and  their   intrinsic  worth.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress,  myself 
included,  reduced  the  President's  total 
budgetary  requests  by  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion and  we  took  it  from  the  military  side 
of  his  budget.  If  the  President  were  in- 
terested in  the  people  as  opposed  to  a 
political  ploy,  he  would  not  be  vetoing 
an  education  budget,   a  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration   hospital   budget.    No,  tie 
would  be  reducing  his  military  budget. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  gross  nationsil  prod- 
uct is  almost  $1  trillion.  The  President  is 
concerned,    as    appears   by   his    vetoes, 
about  a  relatively  insigniflcant  part  of 
the  economy,  namrty  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  when 
he  should  be  directing  his  energies  at 
changing  our  national  priorities. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
considerable  study  and  evaluation  of 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  HUD  and 
Office  of  Education  appropriation  bills, 
I  have  decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  sus- 
taining both  vetoes.  Having  previously 
voted  in  favor  of  these  two  appropria- 
tion hills,  my  decision  has  not  been  easy. 
Fot  that  matter,  I  am  sure  that  the 
President's  decision  to  veto  these  two 
bills  was  not  an  easy  one  either. 

But  if  we  are  to  practice  what  so  many 
of  us  seem  to  enjoy  preaching,  fiscal  re- 
straint and  living  wltiiln  our  income, 
some  hard  decisions  are  clearly  called 
fOT.  To  put  this  matter  in  perspective, 
it  must  be  remembered  these  two 
biUs  are  the  first  major  appropria- 
tion bills  which  the  Congress  has 
sent  to  the  President  this  fiscal  year.  If 
he  were  to  psissively  allow  a  billion-dollar 
increase  over  his  budget  with  these  two 
bills,  it  would  obviousy  encourage  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  other  appropria- 
tion bills  which  we  will  be  sending  him  in 
the  near  futinre.  We  are  already  faced 
with  a  projected  deflcit  for  this  flscal 
year  which  is  substantial. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  irresponsible 
not  to  support  the  President  in  an  action 
which  after  careful  study  be  has  decided 
is  necessary  to  prevent  inflation,  higher 
interest  rates  and  Inevitably  higfaer 
taxes. 

Day  after  day  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
I  have  heard  Members  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  speak  about  the  problems  of  in- 
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flation.  higher  interest  rates,  taxes  and 
the  slackening  of  business.  These  prob- 
slems  result  from  the  enormous  deficits 
accumulated  during  the  sixties  tmd  also 
our  shifting  from  a  wartime  toward  a 
peactime  economy. 

Having  frequently  spoken  and  voted 
against  the  deficits  of  the  sixties  and 
predicted  their  unfortunate  results,  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  fail  to  support 
President  Nixon  in  his  efforts  to  act  re- 
sponsibly and  exercise  a  measure  of  long 
overdue  fiscal  restraint. 

If  the  President's  vetoes  are  sustained 
new  appropriation  bills  will  be  promptly 
drafted  and  promptly  acted  upon.  Under 
the  continuing  resolution  expenditures  in 
the  affected  areas  will  continue.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  and  my  record  supports 
this  statement  that  I  am  not  against  the 
programs  funded  by  these  appropriation 
bills.  I  do  feel  that  some  of  these  pro- 
grams need  to  be  reordered  and  reevalu- 
ated as  they  have  clearly  failed  to  meet 
expectations.  I  also  feel  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  on  some  of  the  pro- 
grams and  too  little  on  others.  In  all 
fairness,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  the  areas  covered  by  these  two 
bills,  the  President's  requests  wctc  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  the  last  budget 
requests  of  the  previous  administration. 

In  voting  to  sustain  the  President's 
vetoes,  I  am  voting  in  the  final  analysis 
for  the  principles  embodied  in  his  veto 
messages.  Some  may  chose  to  construe 
my  votes  wrongly  and  describe  them  as 
being  against  the  specific  programs 
funded  by  these  two  bills.  I  am  confident 
that  the  people  in  my  district  will  recog- 
nize my  votes  for  what  they  really  are, 
votes  in  support  of  the  President  of  all  of 
the  people  of  America  and  this  difficult 
decision  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  RANDAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  it 
is  an  easy  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Office  of  Education  appropri- 
ations bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  can  make  such  a  statement  as  to  this 
veto  without  fear  of  being  tagged  as  a 
big  ei>ender,  because  in  my  opinion, 
funds  for  education  are  not  really  an  ex- 
penditure of  our  assets,  but  a  sound  in- 
vestment in  our  country's  future. 

Today  we  are  at  a  critcial  moment  as 
far  as  schools  are  concerned  because 
within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks.  52  million 
children  will  return  to  school  across  the 
land.  It  is  not  just  a  convenience,  it  is 
an  absolute  essential  and  a  necessity 
that  Federal  funds  provided  in  the  1971 
Office  of  Education  bill  be  available,  at 
or  near  the  time  for  the  opening  of 
school,  notwithstanding  the  President's 
veto.  Otherwise,  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity of  mUlion  among  our  total  of  52 
million  children,  especially  the  disad- 
vantaged and  the  handicapped,  as  well 
as  those  living  in  impacted  districts,  will 
be  Jeopardized.  For  those  who  say  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  short  delay  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  by  the  time  another  appro- 
priations biU  can  be  enacted,  several 
months  of  the  school  year  will  have 
passed.  In  the  meantime,  those  school 
districts  that  have  counted  on  Federal 
funding  will  find  they  have  to  borrow 
funds  from  other  sources.  Such  financing 
is  not  only  wasteful,  it  is  Inflationary. 

Moreover,  if  this  veto  is  not  overridden 
and  there  happens  to  be  a  reduction  In 


Federal  funds  for  education,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  Increase  In  locsJ  prop- 
erty taxes  in  those  communities  which 
find  they  are  able  to  provide  more  local 
taxes.  In  those  districts  where  the  legal 
limits  of  expenditures  have  already  been 
reached  schools  may  have  to  close  or  go 
on  part-time  schedule  if  they  had  de- 
pended upon  Federal  funds  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  their  total  annual 
budgets  over  their  maximum  legal  ca- 
pacity to  raise  local  revenues. 

Further  delay  will  hurt  thousands  of 
school  districts  and  colleges.  Not  only 
the  schools  will  be  hurt,  but  the  students 
will  be  hurt.  A  good  illustration  of  the 
adverse  consequences  of  delay  is  found  in 
the  instance  of  the  HEW  fiscal  1970  ap- 
propriations which  was  not  finally  en- 
acted until  March  of  this  year.  Such  de- 
lay, protracted  and  compounded,  was  the 
reason  the  Office  of  Education  bill  was 
considered  separately  and  as  early  as 
possible  this  year. 

There  are  many  important  line  items 
in  this  appropriations  bill. 

First  there  are  the  funds  for  aid 
to  impacted  areas.  Many  school  districts 
in  my  congressional  district  could  not 
open  their  doors  except  for  this  assist- 
ance because  of  the  presence  of  children 
from  two  sizable  airbases  and  one  large 
Army  ammunition  plant.  This  year,  in 
my  opinion,  we  have  made  progress  to 
improve  the  formula  on  impacted  aid. 
There  was  an  increase  of  $126  million, 
but  it  was  sorely  needed. 

In  the  area  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  again  there  was  an 
increase,  but  none  of  this  money  Is  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  all  goes 
to  the  States. 

Then  there  are  the  funds  for  the 
handicapped  or  for  the  special  programs 
under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act.  Who  can  be  against  such  a  pro- 
gram? Even  if  someone  was  inclined 
for  strange  or  unknown  reasons  to  op- 
pose such  a  program,  then  they  should 
recognize  that  in  a  practical  matter  this 
program  saves  on  future  welfare  costs. 

Finally  there  is  the  item  of  vocational 
and  adult  education.  Can  anyone  really 
be  s«ainst  the  great  number  of  new  and 
wonderful  community  colleges  that  have 
sprimg  up  across  this  country? 

At  the  time  the  House  passed  this 
Office  of  Education  bill,  very  few  thought 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  it.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  political  aisle  as 
there  may  be  today.  The  House  passed 
HJl.  16916  by  a  357-to-30  vote. 

Contained  also  in  this  veto  is  the  line 
item  of  aid  to  colleges,  or  higher  edu- 
cation. In  this  item  there  are  loans  to 
students  including  grants  for  college 
work-study  programs. 

There  is  money  in  this  bill  for  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act,  as 
well  as  funds  for  the  education  profes- 
sions development. 

Returning  to  the  higher  education  fa- 
cilities loen  fund,  most  of  the  money  is 
for  grants  for  ccmstruction  of  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion FEUiilities  Act  of  1963. 

Considering  the  present  plight  of  our 
local  school  districts.  It  Is  my  recollec- 
tion that  the  Oovemors  of  those  40 
States  present  this  week  that  came  to 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks  in  my  home  State  oS. 


Missouri,  adopted  a  resolution  which 
imanimously  set  forth  their  conviction 
that  a  greater  proportion  for  funding  for 
education  in  the  United  States  should  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  The 
President  has  said  many  times  that  he 
wtuits  to  help  the  States.  He  has  said 
again  and  again  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing  with  the  States. 
How  can  it  be  then,  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  fail  to  perform  our  obliga- 
tion to  shift  some  of  this  burden  from  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Government?  The 
Federal  Government  is  only  paying 
about  8  percent  of  education's  total  cost 
today  and  the  local  school  districts  are 
paying  the  untold  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  remainder.  If  this  veto  is  sustained 
the  result  will  be  not  a  shifting  of  the 
burden  from  the  States  to  the  Federal 
Government  but  a  step  backward  or  a 
regression  from  the  8  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  education  now  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  all  the  worth- 
while items  enumerated  in  the  forego- 
ing paragraphs.  I  have  no  apology  to 
vote  to  override  the  veto  because  I  sub- 
mit that  education  ranks  very  near  the 
top  among  our  national  priorities. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  cast  my 
votes  today  to  override  the  President's 
vetoes  of  the  education  and  independent 
offices  appropriations  bills. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  have  taken  his 
veto  action  on  these  two  critical  pieces 
of  legislation.  Education  is  the  first  line 
of  American  defense.  If  we  are  to  survive 
in  this  world  and  continue  our  leader- 
ship it  will  be  because  we  have  developed 
the  talents  of  our  young  people  to  their 
highest  capacity.  "There  is  no  more  im- 
portant tool  in  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
than  an  educated  populace  prepared  to 
meet  any  challenge  of  our  times. 

Day  after  day  I  have  become  more  dis- 
heartened and  chagrined  at  the  effects 
of  cutbacks  in  educational  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  great  in- 
stitutions in  our  commimity  such  as  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  John  Car- 
roll University,  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity, Baldwin -Wallace  College,  Kent 
State  University,  Ursuline  College,  Notre 
Dame  College,  and  Cuyahoga  Commu- 
nity College. 

These  cutbacks  have  resulted  in  higher 
tuition  charges  and  drastic  reductions  in 
allocations  for  educational  assistance. 
The  collapse  of  the  fellowship  program 
has  created  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
quality  and  the  spirit  of  professionsJ 
teaching  staffs.  Private  educational  in- 
stitutions are  threatened  with  financial 
collapse.  Highly  qualified  students  must 
defer  plans  for  education  because  student 
loans  are  not  available. 

The  Federal  cutbacks  in  research  have 
had  a  crippling  effect  in  vital  lifegiving 
programs.  At  Ohio  State  a  breakthrough 
on  cancer  diagnosis  by  a  Columbus,  Ohio, 
team  is  suspended  in  middevelopment 
because  of  the  cutback  in  Federal  alloca- 
tions for  research.  Whose  life  will  be 
short-spanned  because  of  this  kind  of 
economy? 

The  medical  schools  of  America  are 
most  critically  affected.  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  medical  and  dental  school  of 
Georgetown  University  and  the  medical 
school  of  George  Washington  University 
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are  currently  seeking  help  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
order  to  continue  the  medical  education 
of  young  doctors  upon  whom  all  of  us 
must  depend.  The  same  crisis  confronts 
the  medical  and  dental  schools  of  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland. 
The  independent  offices  bill  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  because  of  the  extra 
funds  that  are  provided  for  the  care  of 
our  disabled  veterans.  If  our  Government 
has  the  authority  to  commit  thousands 
of  our  young  men  in  the  military  services 
to  the  crippling  effects  of  distant  con- 
flicts, we  certainly  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  for  their  recovery  and  their  re- 
habilitation. The  independent  offices  ap- 
propriations bill  would  provide  $105  mil- 
Uon  additional  for  the  care  of  disabled 
veterans.  In  addition,  it  would  provide 
an  increase  of  $350  miUion  for  the  reha- 
biUtation  of  our  cities  which  are  also 

sick 

If' these  expenditures  for  human  needs 
are  inflationary,  how  can  the  President 
assume  that  it  is  not  inflationary  for  him 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent tax  bonanza  for  export-oriented 
corporatiom  which  will  cost  the  Treas- 
ury $640  million  a  year  in  lost  revenues? 
How  can  the  President  say  that  it  is  more 
important  and  not  inflationary  when  he 
requests  extra  billions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  supersonic  transport,  the  bU- 
lion  dollar  merchant  marine  subsidy,  and 
the  $3y2  billion  farm  subsidy?  Certainly 
these  are  the  inflationary  and  deferrable 

requests. 

Just  2  hours  before  the  President  ve- 
toed these  bills,  the  National  Governors 
Conference  meeting  in  Missouri  passed  a 
resolution  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  on  a  larger  share  of  the 
burden  of  flnancing  education.  We  m 
Ohio  have  a  greater  awareness  of  this 
problem  since  we  have  more  schools 
closed  because  of  lack  of  funds  than  Miy 
other  State  in  the  Union.  Since  Ohio  has 
an  extraordinary  number  of  private  col- 
leges, the  threat  of  educational  chaos  be- 
comes even  more  real. 

The  education,  health,  and  housing 
increases  provided  by  these  two  bills  are 
considerably    less    than    what   we    are 
spending  in  Vietnam  in  a  single  month. 
Prom  newspaper  reports,  it  appears  that 
the  administration  has  just  reached  a 
new  secret  agreement  with  Franco's  dic- 
tatorship in  Spain  which  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $400  million  in  the 
next  several  years.  The  administration 
is  willing  to  spend  himdreds  of  millions 
to  support  a  dictator,  but  not  the  same 
amount  for  educational  assistance.  The 
front  page  of  many  of  today's  papers 
showed  West  German  Chancellor  Brandt 
and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  signing  a 
nonagression  treaty  in  Moscow.  Yet  we 
continue  to  maintain  330.000  miUtary 
and  support  personnel  In  Europe  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $3  billion.  The  signing 
of  the  German-Soviet  Treaty  should  In- 
dicate that  our  force  level  In  Europe 
can  be  reduced.  If  Nixon  Is  worried  about 
inflation,  he  should  begin  reconsidering 
our  troop  levels  In  Europe  and  our  sup- 
port of  dictatorships  around  the  world. 
I  happen  to  think  that  education  and 
health  of  our  people  are  pur  first  line 
of  defense.  I  also  believe  that  the  res- 
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toration  of  urban  life  cannot  be  put 
off  another  year.  I  therefore  cast  my  vote 
to  override.  ,  ,     . 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  questitm. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
biU.  the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  289,  nays  114,  not  voting  26. 
as  follows: 

[RoUNO.a78| 
YBAS— 289 

Abbltt  Pmc«U  McMUlan 

Adair  Pelghan  Maodonald, 

Adams  Fisher  Mass. 

Addabbo  Flood  iS^cOniOT 

Albert  Flowers  Madden 

Alexander  Foley  Mahon 

Anderson.  Ford.  Mann 

Callt  William  D.  Marsh 

Anderson,  Foreman  MathUs 

TenBT  PounUln  Matsunaga 

Andrtsws,  Fr&ser  J;^*<if., 

N    Dak.  Frtedel  Melcher 

Annunzlo  Pulton,  Pa.  MesklU 

Ashley  Pulton,  Tenn.  Mlkya 

AsDlnaU  Puqua  Miller,  Calu. 

^G?e^  OallflanakU  MUler.Ohlo 

Baring  Gallagher  Mlnlah 

Barrett  Garmats  Ittn* 

BeU,  Calif.  Oaydoe  MinanaU        f 

Blaggl  Oettys  MiM  ^  i 

Blester  Giaimo  MoUohan       • 

Bintfiam  Gibbons  "°'**P^^ 

Blanton  GUbert  Moorhead 

Blatntt  Gonzalez  ifcrgan 

Boggs  Gray  Mors* 

Boland  Green,  Greg.       Mosher 

Boiling  Green,  Pa.  Moas 

BradeSias  Griffin  Murphy.  Dl 

Brasco  Griffiths  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Brooks  Oubaer  Matcher 

Brocmfleld  Gude  ^?**?, 

Brot«man  Hagan  NlchoU 

Brown.  OalU.      Halpem  NU 

Brown.  Ohio      Hamilton  O^ 

BroyhUl,Va.       Hanley  omia 

Burke  "f««        Hanna  O'KonsU 

Burlei)n.'I*x.    ^nsen^daho   01«n 
Burllaon.  Mo.      Harrington         O  NelU.  Ma». 
Burton,  cam.    f»^^y  21Y^' 

Burton.  Utah     Hawklna  ^*S!t 

Bush  Haya S*^ 

Button  Hachler.  W.  Va.  Pepper 

Bvme  Fa.  Heckler,  Mass.    Perklna 

iSSu  Helrtorta  PettU 

Cjawy  Henderwm         2^|>^ 

Siey  HWM  WdUe 

cSippeU  SSSld  Wnile 

Chlaholm  Hortoo  P^ 

Clark  tt»*»»^  ?^, 

Cohelan  ?«*^*«  ?S^r  nc 

^fs^     5ShSs.n  cm.  pu^^r 

Corman  Jones.  Ala.  5T*" 

cowser  Jones,  N.C.  Qule 

XSrer  Jone«,Tenii.       QuUlen 

Danid  Va  Kaatenmeier      Handall 

delaoaisa  fee  Si?^*^^- 

Delaney  Keith  Reuss 

Dellentaack  Eeppe  ^"*^* 

^nt  Klu«ynskl  Rivers 

sf^  Koch  Roberts 

™^^ii  KTl  Boblaon 

g^y  Leggett  Rogers,  Colo. 

^JJStog  Lennon  Rogers,  na. 

BSiS^  I*a«-  >"■  Hooney,  Pa. 

Duncan  U)wensteln  5'>»f»^   . . 

D^^  McCarthy  Rostenkowakl 

Bdmondeon  McOlodwy  Boybal 

i^rds.  CalU.  McDade  Ruppe 

^TJ^  McDonrtd.  BtGerjnain 

^"  MKA.  sandman 

^^Golo.  McKwwi  Sattertrid 

Evlna,Tenn.  McPaU  Scheuer 

parMiein  McKneaUy  Schwengel 


Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubbletteld 

Stuckey 

Abemethy 

Anderson.  VH. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Beall.  Md. 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Belts 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

ClawBon,  Del 

Cleveland 

Corner 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Davis.  Wis. 

Denney 

Dennla 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Bevlll 

Bimy 

OalTery 

Clay 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniels,  VJ. 

Dawaon 

Edwards,  La. 


SuUtvan: 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,Tex. 

Thocnpaos,  M.J 

Tleman 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vlgortto 

Waldie 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 
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Whalen 

White 

Wtattehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wilson., 

Charles  H. 
.Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zwac^ 


Dickinson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

EshlemSLn 

Flndley 

Pish 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 
Hall 

Hanuner- 
sehmldt 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hosmer 

Hvmt 

Hutchlnaon 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

KuykendaU 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCIure 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

Michel 
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Mills 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Pelly 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Held,  m. 

Rhodes 

Rousaelot 

Ruth 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebeli 

Scott 

Sebelliu 
Smith.  Oallf. 
Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Steiger.  AiU. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Ullman 

Vender  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

WUUama 

WUaon,Bob 

Wold 

WyaU 

Wylla 

Zlon 


FaUon 

Hansen.  Wadi. 

H«bert 

HuU 

King 

Long,  lA. 

McCuUoch 

MallUard 

O'Neal.  Oa. 


Passman 
PoUock 
Pryoe,  Arts. 
Baxlck 
Reifel 

Rooney.  N.Y. 
Roudebush 
Ryan 


So  two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  ,  „  _. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Blooney  ol  New  York  and  Mr.  H*bert 
for  with  Mr.  Cunningham  against. 

Mr.  PoUock  and  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey 
lor.  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mr.  FaUon  and  Mr.  BevUl  for.  wlta  Mr. 
Belfel  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr!  Rarlck  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  I*ng  of  Loutelana  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr  ©"Ne^l  of  OeocgU  with  Mr.  Roudetoush. 
Mr  Caflery  with  Mr-  Mailllard. 
Mr'.  Hull  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkaneas. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mm.    Hansen    irf  .W«|^lngton    with    Mr. 
Dawaon.  '' '^■' 

The  result  of  )he  vote  was  annotmned 

as  above  recorded. „    ^  _,„  _.„*„ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notUy 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


and  there  happens  to  be  a  reduction  in    Lake  of  the  Ozarks  in  my  home  State  of    school  of  George  Washington  University 
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INDEPENDENT  CtfTTCES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HOUSINQ  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971— VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  unfinished 
business  is,  will  the  House,  on  reconsider- 
ation, pass  the  bill  (HJl.  17548)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  ofHces,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  for  1  hour. 

GENERAL     LEAVX 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  veto 
message  of  the  President  on  HH.  17548. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

OXir^tAL    LXAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  veto  message. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  independent  ofBces  and  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriations bill  for  1971 — which  the 
President  has  vetoed — Is  an  important 
bill — a  reasoned  bill. 

This  bill  provides  essential  funding  for 
many  vital  domestic  programs — includ- 
ing medical  oare  for  our  veterans,  hous- 
ing, and  urban  renewal  for  our  cities, 
water  and  sewage  grants  for  rtiral  com- 
munities, and  funds  for  some  22  inde- 
pendent agencies  of  the  Government. 

This  bill  Is  the  product  of  the  give- 
and-take  of  the  legislative  process. 

It  represents  a  bipartisan  effort  to  re- 
spond to  many  of  the  crucial  problems 
of  our  times. 

I  regret  that  a  political  veto,  in  an 
election  year,  has  returned  this  bill  to 
the  Congress. 

Let  me  summarlae  briefly  the  high- 
lights of  this  bill: 

The  President's  amended  budget,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  requested  $17,- 
468.223,500. 

The  final  conference  action  approved 
$18,009,525,300— an  increase  of  $541,301,- 
800. 

This  increase  represents  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  which  the  Presld^it  can 
release  or  withhold  at  his  discretion. 

There  Is  no  "mandatory  direction"  in 
the  bill  that  the  funds  appropriated  have 
to  be  spent.  The  President  can  withhold 
/rom  spending  any  ot  ^ixe  funds  which 
he  considers  infiatlonary.  ' 

Therefore,  the  veto  ^  entire^  Unnec- 


As  provided  by  the  conference  agree- 
ment, the  bill  provides  additional  funds 
over  the  budget  for  three  critical  pro- 
grams— namely:  medical  care  for  our 
veterans,  urban  renewal,  and  water  and 
sewage  grants  for  cities  and  rural  com- 
munities. 

We  provided  $105  million  for  veterans' 
medical  care — for  our  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  other  veterans — some 
115,000  veterans  are  now  in  veterans' 
hospitals. 

Testimony  is  conclusive  that  these 
funds  are  desperately  needed. 

The  second  item  to  which  objection 
is  made  is  $350  million  for  urban  re- 
newal. The  Senate  added  $700  million 
for  urban  renewal  smd  in  conference  we 
reduced  this  amount  to  $350  million.  The 
mayors  of  our  cities  insist  that  these 
funds  are  desperately  needed  to  combat 
blight  and  decay  and  to  restore  our 
cities. 

The  other  item  to  which  objection  is 
made  is  $350  million  for  water  and  sew- 
er grants — which  both  the  House  and 
Senate  approved  in  separate  votes. 

Water  and  sewer  grant  assistance  is 
greatly  needed  in  our  small  towns  and 
rural  areas,  for  basic  water  supply  and 
to  combat  pollution. 

The  applications  pending  and  demands 
are  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  President,  in  his  veto  message,  says 
he  objects  to  "outlays  and  expenditures" 
which  he  says  these  items  will  provide. 

The  fact  is  that  the  total  outlays  in 
the  bill,  as  approved  by  the  Congress,  is 
some  $24  million  below  the  amount  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  budget  for  1971. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
lays—or expenditures  provided  by  the  ed- 
ucation bill  the  House  has  just  voted 
to  enact  over  the  President's  veto  are 
$239,000,000  over  the  budget.  The  outlays 
for  this  bill — independent  offices  and 
housing — are  actuaJly  estimated  to  be 
$24,000,000  under  the  total  in  the  budget 
of  the  President  for  1971. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  many  con- 
tracts will  run  over  several  years — par- 
ticularly Federal  building  construction 
contracts.  All  the  amoimts  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  will  not  be  expended 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

As  we  know,  there  is  marked  distinction 
between  "appropriations"  and  "outlays 
or  expenditures."  Much  of  the  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  will  not  be  used  or 
expended  for  several  years. 

In  other  words,  although  we  appropri- 
ated more  on  a  long-range  projection — 
we  will  be  expending  less,  imder  this  bill 
in  fiscal  1971  than  the  President  pro- 
posed in  his  budget. 

The  President's  budget  oalls  for  outlays 
or  expenditures — of  $17,542,214,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  bill,  which  the  Congress  approved, 
provides  for  outlays  or  expenditures  for 
next  year  of  $17,515,214,000,  or  $24  mil- 
lion less  in  projected  expenditures  for 
1971  ttum  provided  In  the  President's 
budget. 

Some  have  asserted  that  this  bill  is  in- 
fiatlonary— that  it  contributes  to  infla- 
tion. This  bUl  is  to  combat  infiatloh— it 
provides  for  vital  domestic  needs  in  many 
ways.  '*- 


While  we  are  all  concerned  about  in- 
flation, we  ar  emore  concerned  about  the 
recession  that  is  occurring  in  some  areas 
in  our  Nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President,  in 
one  specific  instance,  requested  that 
funds  be  approved  for  a  large  public 
building  construction  project  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  stimulate  the  economy  in 
that  depressed  area. 

This,  because  of  the  current  high  level 
of  unemployment  in  that  area. 

We  provided  the  funds  for  this  project 
as  requested. 

So  this  bill  gives  the  President  flexibil- 
ity to  combat  unemployment  in  many 
areas  hard  hit  by  recession,  if  he  chooses 
to  use  it. 

With  the  use  of  urban  renewal  and 
water  and  sewer  grants,  the  President 
can  stimulate  local  economies  where 
needed. 

However,  the  President  can  withhold 
funds  if  he  so  desires. 

I  want  to  point  out  further  that  this 
bill  provides  a  number  of  cuts  and  reduc- 
tions where  the  Congress  thought  re- 
ductions should  be  made. 

We  set  some  priorities. 

For  example,  the  Congress  cut  $165 
million  from  the  President's  request  for 
interest  subsidy  pasmaents  to  Federal 
home  loan  banks. 

The  President  asked  for  $250  million 
for  this  purpose — ^we  allowed  only  $85 
million — ^making  a  cut  in  bank  interest 
subsidies  of  $165,000,000. 

In  this  bill  we  cut  and  reduced  the 
space  program  by  $65  million  below  the 
budget. 

We  cut  and  reduced  various  HUD  pro- 
grams by  $59,940,000. 

Congress  cut  the  Independent  agencies 
by  $16,329,000. 

Overall,  the  Congress  cut  items  in  the 
President's  budget  by  more  than  $305 
million— $305,594,000. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress in  setting  priorities  cut  more  than 
$305  million  from  the  President's  total 
budget  requests  for  this  bill,  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  funding  for  critical 
needs  of  high  priority. 

These  include:  veterans'  medical  care, 
urban  renewal,  and  water  and  sewer 
grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  need  for 
these  fimds  has  been  demonstrated. 

Regretfully,  the  new  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  did  not  give  the  Presi- 
dent all  the  facts — some  advised  a  politi- 
cal veto  in  an  election  year. 

Certainly  politics  motivated  the  veto 
action  on  this  bill. 

The  funds  provided  In  this  bUl  are  in- 
deed modest,  as  compared  to  the  need. 

If  the  President  is  concerned  about  in- 
flation— a^  he  insists  he  is — he  can  with- 
hold expenditure  of  any  funds  which  he 
considers  Inflationary — or  unnecesssiry. 

As  I  have  indicated — the  actual  out- 
iajrs  or  expenditures  provided  in  this  bill 
are  estimated  to  be  less  than  the  expen- 
ditures proposed  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  amount  ot  "outlays,"  which  the 
Congress  iipp|-oved,  for  1971  is  $24  mil- 
lion less  than  that  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's bu^lgst.  T 
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This  is  not  an  infiatlonary  bill — ttus  is 
a  sound,  reasoned  bill  which  responds  to 
many  crucial  needs  of  our  time. 

A  vote  to  override  will  mean  that  you 
are  voting  for  quaUty  medical  care  for 
our  veterans. 

A  vote  against  this  bill  is  a  vote  against 
quality  medical  care  for  your  veterans 
in  your  district. 

A  vote  to  override  will  mean  that  you 
support  needed  urban  renewal  for  our 
cities. 

A  vote  against  this  bill  is  a  vote  against 
the  urgent  demands  for  urban  renewal, 
and  many  other  programs,  for  our  cities 
and  towns. 

A  vote  to  override  will  mean  that  you 
approve  of  needed  water  and  sewer  fa- 
ciUties  for  your  communities. 

A  vote  against  this  bill  is  a  vote  against 
these  needed  water  and  sewer  faciUties 
for  your  communities. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
through  the  crucible  of  the  legislative 
process. 

This  is  a  good  bill. 

The  President's  veto  is  ill-advised,  and 
should  be  overridden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  iirge  that  the  Members 
override  the  veto. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Jonas),  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, has  Just  said  that  a  vote  to  sva- 
tain  this  veto  is  a  vote  against  quality 
medical  care  for  veterans.  I  really  do  not 
see  how  he  can  say  that  because  without 
the  $105  million  SMld-on  above  the  budget, 
there  would  have  been  provided  imder  the 
budget  for  medical  care  for  veterans  the 
sum  of  $1,752,000,000 — and  that  is  $96,- 
000,000  more  than  the  1970  appropria- 
tion. So  the  budget  Itself  calls  for  a  very 
substantial  sum  for  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram and  it  was  $96,000,000  m<HC  than 
was  provided  last  year. 

A  vote  to  sustain  this  veto  is  a  vote  to 
return  to  the  rule  of  reason  and  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  It  is  a  vote  to  protect  the 
value  of  our  dollars  and  to  curb  inflation. 
It  is  a  vote  to  try  to  hold  the  line.  It  is 
not  a  vote  to  reduce  programs.  It  ia  not 
a  vote  to  cut  back  anything.  It  is  a  vote 
just  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  in- 
creases that  Congress  voted  to  Impose 
upon  the  substantial  increases  that  were 
already  provided  in  the  budget  over  the 
funding  level  voted  by  the  Congress  last 
year. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  a  few  flgures  to 
prove  that  what  I  am  saying  is  so.  This 
bill  now  under  consideration  appropriates 
$18,009,525,300.  Comparable  flgures  in 
the  bill  last  year  provided  $16,902.737,- 
800 — an  increase  in  this  one  bill,  in  1 
year,  of  $1,106,000,000. 

Now  there  are  some  of  us  who  think 
we  cannot  afford  to  increase  these  pro- 
grams by  that  substfuitial  amoimt  in  1 
year.  I  deny  that  this  means  that  we 
are  opposed  to  water  and  sewer  grants 
or  to  the  medical  care  programs  for 
veterans  or  to  the  other  programs  under 
discussion.  We  are  merely  saying  that 
an  increase  of  more  tiian  $1  billion  in 
1  year  is  more  than  we  can  afford — 


if  we  mean  to  attack  the  inflation  that 
is  running  the  cost  of  living  up  and  in- 
creasing the  prices  of  groceries  in  the 
corner  grocery  store.  Do  not  forget  those 
flgures — the  bill  that  is  now  under  con- 
sideration— the  vetoed  bill — is  more  thsm 
a  billion  dollars  above  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  the  same  programs  last  year. 

Now  how  did  this  biU  get  $1  billion 
above  last  year's  level?  It  was  done  be- 
cause this  body  did  not  support  your 
own  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
brought  a  bill  in  here  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  operate  these 
programs,  which  bill  was  substantially 
higher  than  last  year's  figures — but  not 
$1  billion  higher. 

Let  me  read  you  some  figures.  The 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
considered  a  budget  calling  for  $17,216,- 
823,500  for  these  programs.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  $17,015,212,300.  So 
if  you  had  sustained  your  own  Appro- 
priations Committee,  we  would  have  cut 
the  budget  by  $201  million  in  this  bill. 

But  the  House  repudiated — and  may- 
be that  is  a  hard  word— but  it  failed  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  its  own 
committee  and  so,  instead  of  going  over 
to  the  other  body  with  a  bill  that  was 
$201  million  below  the  budget,  when 
that  bm  left  this  fioor  it  was  $173  mil- 
lion above  the  budget. 

The  other  body  then  considered  some 
supplemental  budget  requests  amount- 
ing to  $17,468,000,000,  and  increased 
those  requests  by  $1,186,000,000.  That  is 
where  the  increases  above  the  budget 
oame  lUsout — on  this  fioor  and  on  the 
fioor  of  the  other  body.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  conference  action  was  $18,009,- 
525,800.  That  is  $541  million  above  the 
budget.  It  is  $619  million  above  the 
Hotise-passed  bill.  It  is  $994  million 
aboVe  the  House  committee. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  all  seriousness, 
and  without  regard  to  politics  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  capital  that  is  going 
to  be  made  out  of  this  on  one  side  or 
the  other  Just  In  all  fairness  and  as  rea- 
sonable men  and  women,  how  can  we 
Justify,  in  this  period  of  financial  dis- 
tress the  coimtry  is  in,  with  the  prospect 
next  year  of  emottaer  mammoth  budget 
deficit  coming  on  top  of  ^e  substantial 
deficits  piled  up  during  the  decade  of 
the  1960's — increasing  the  budget  by  $1 
billlMn  in  Just  one  bUl? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  worries  me,  too, 
because  the  deficit  is  really  much  great- 
er than  the  $2.9  billion  the  President  has 
announced. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
on  that  The  President  has  stated  the 
facts.  But  there  are  really  two  budgets; 
the  Federal  funds  budget  and  the  imi- 
fled  budget. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcMn  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  just  voted  out  today  a 
tax  relief  measure.  We  will  call  it  that. 
That  Is  a  rather  clvillBed  term  to  give  it. 
One  of  the  provisions  in  that  bill  recom- 


mended by  the  President  calls  for  a  tax 
relief  that  is  variously  estimated  to  be 
between  $300  miUion  and  $1  billion.  That 
is  highly  inconsistent  with  the  gentle- 
man's position  or  with  the  President's 
position,  if  we  are  in  such  dire  financial 
circumstances. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Florida,  let  us  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  get  that  bill  on  the  fioor.  We 
have  a  bill  before  us  today  on  which  we 
can  strike  a  blow  to  bring  the  cost  of 
groceries  and  interest  charges  down  and 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  That  is  the  only  bill  that  Is  before 
us.  Let  us  not  confuse  the  issue  by  talking 
about  some  other  bill  out  of  some  other 
committee  that  is  coming  in  September. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  is  fa- 
miliar with  this  trade  bill,  that  has  Just 
been  voted  up,  because  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  cointroducer  of  a  similar  tex- 
tile bill.  In  this  so-called  trade  bill  there 
is  a  provision  that  helps  oil  companies 
maintain  a  price  structure  that  costs  the 
constuner  $5  to  $7  billion  a  year  every 
year,  a  situation  that  the  President's  own 
Cabinet  has  said  ought  to  be  changed. 
How  is  that  consistent? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  was  not  in  the  bill 
I  introduced,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 
However,  I  am  glad  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  making  this  argument  on 
behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  making  it  on  behalf  of  the 
taxpayers  and  the  homemakers  and 
housewives  and  the  borrowers.  Will  not 
somebody  please  have  mercy  on  them 
once  in  awhile?  I  am  saying  to  you  that 
here,  in  one  bill,  ybu  are  loading  onto 
the  taxpayers  $1  billion  more  than  was 
spent  on  these  same  programs  last  year. 
I  say  that  is  moving  too  fast.  We  should 
show  a  little  restraint  and  stop  this  defi- 
cit financing. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrtll  the  gen- 
tleman !WeId? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  not  true  that  adding 
money  to  the  programs  in  these  bills 
Would  not  increase  the  inflationary 
thrust  if  corresponding  decreases  are 
made  in  other  programs? 

Mr.  JONAS.  This  is  onie  of  the  first  two 
bills  that  have  gone  to  the  President.  We 
had  better  not  wadt  on  subsequent  bills 
to  do  the  work  we  ought  to  do  on  these 
bills.  I  think  we  ought  to  send  this  bill 
back  to  the  committee  because  I  think 
the  committee,  your  own  committee,  can 
do  «  better  job  the  next  time  than  we 
did  the  first  tUhe. 

B«r.  HIVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distingiiished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  ALtoeitT) . 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
sidering the  second  of  two  Presidential 
vetoes  of  two  very  lihportant  appropria- 
tions bills.  The  bill  v^ch  we  have  JuSt 
consideraj  and  this  bill,  triEen  together, 
probably  touch  the  Ifria  of  more  Ameri- 
cans than  any  iother  approprlaUons  bills. 
We  have  overridden  the  teto  of  the  edu- 
cation bill:  in  my  judgment  the  inde- 
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pendent  offices  and  housing  appropria- 
tions veto  must  also  be  overridden. 

The  issue  is  not  inflation,  as  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  American  people 
believe.  The  issue  is  not  an  overspending 
Congress.  The  Issue  is  not  how  much  is 
spent,  but  how  it  is  spent.  Congress  is  not 
spending  "more."  Congress  is  spending 
"more  wisely." 

On  the  independent  offices  and  hoiis- 
ing  appropriation  bill,  the  President 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

I  am  vetoing  tills  bUl  because  it  would  help 
drive  up  the  cost  of  living,  harming  the  peo- 
ple It  was  designed  to  help.  This  kind  ol 
excessive  spending  would  also  help  cause  the 
Wnd  of  huge  deficits  that  drive  up  interest 
ntee,  which  would  make  It  impossible  to 
speed  the  recovery  of  the  housing  Industry. 

The  only  correct  statement  in  that 
paragraph  is  the  implied  noUtion  that 
the  housing  industry  needs  to  recover. 

The  housing  industry  is  in  a  depres- 
sion—not just  a  Nixon  recession— but  a 
serious  depression. 

As  for  the  cost  of  living— it  has  in- 
creased sharply  in  recent  months.  For 
instance,  the  price  index  on  the  main 
dish  foods— meat,  poultry  and  fish— is  up 
some  15.8  points  since  President  Nixon 
assumed  office— that  is  five  times  as  fast 
as  the  last  18  months  under  President 
Johnson.  However  they  may  try.  the  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  cannot  change 
the  facts.  So  they  do  the  next  best  thing. 
They  attempt  to  confuse  the  issue  and 
distract  concern  from  the  real  problems. 
If  the  President  does,  indeed,  feel  these 
measures  are  inflationary,  then  he  can 
withhold  spending  fimds.  Other  Presi- 
dents have  done  so.  Indeed.  President 
Nixon  withheld  some  $60  million  in  funds 
for  improving  and  building  VA  medical 
facihties  from  last  year's  appropriations, 
if  I  remember  correctly. 

The  inflation  issue  so  far  as  these  bills 
are  concerned  Is  obviously  phony. 

The  real  truth  is  that  Congress  in  fiscal 
1970,  which  ended  Just  a  few  weeks  ago, 

cut yes,  reduced  Presidait  Nixon's  total 

budget  appropriations  request  by  $8.4  bil- 
lion. To  be  more  exact,  the  figure  Is  $6,- 
370.945.390.  This  is  never  mentioned  by 
the  President,  for  the  facts  would  inter- 
fere with  his  sales  pitch. 

As  for  fiscal  1971. 1  am  quite  sure  that 
when  the  appropriating  is  all  done  this 
fall,  we  will  see  no  great  increase  in  total 
appropriations  by  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent knows  this.  He  also  knows  that  hii 
party  is  in  real  trouble  because  of  reces- 
sion, unemployment  and  inflation. 

I  rQ)eat  that  what  is  really  happen- 
ing is  that  Congress  is  not  spending  any 
more  than  the  President  wants;  it  is 
spending  it  more  wisely,  with  emphasis 
on  human  needs.  We  want  to  piovide 
more  for  education,  lor  wounaed  and  ill 
veterans,  for  housinp  for  water  and 
sewer  grants  so  defperately  needed  by 
the  cities  and  the  rural  communities  all 
across  tne  Nation.  Just  prior  to  the  veto 
one  of  the  ranKing  men  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing,  commenting  on  the 
pouIbiUty  of  such  a  veto,  said  he  only 
wished  the  President  knew  bow  ma»y 
good,  soiuad  requests  are  pending  and 
how  baifly  needed  are  the  funds  for  water 
fLTu^  sewage  grants.  The  increase  in  the 


independent  agencies  and  HUD  bill  was 
only  $350  milUon  for  the  grants,  for  a 
total  of  $500  million.  That  $500  million 
is  only  one-fifth,  or  20  percent,  of  the  re- 
quested funds  from  the  cities  and  towns. 
The  President  also  opposed  adequate 
funding  for  treatment  of  our  veterans. 
Congress,  after  committees  had  investi- 
gated the  deteriorating  state  of  medical 
care  at  VA  hospitals,  added  $105  million 
to  the  President's  requests  for  veterans' 
medical  care.  The  committee,  and  the 
press  including  Life  magazine  and  CBS, 
found  that  wounded  Vietnam  veterans 
were  being  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  were  receiving  less  than  adequate 
and  in  some  instances,  rather  pathetic 
medical  care.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  the 
case  everywhere  but  hospital  directors 
have  said  it  could  become  general  unless 
they  received  more  funds.  Congress  pro- 
vided a  Uttle  more — not  enough — but 
additional  funds  to  meet  the  desperate 
needs.  Now.  the  President  says  it  is  in- 
flationary. Are  we  to  ask  our  young  men 
to  go  fight  our  wars,  to  suffer  wounds, 
and  come  home  to  inadequate  medical 
care? 

Another  contrast  in  the  administra- 
tion's sense  of  vsdues  and  its  sense  of 
priorities  is  demonstrated  in  the  effort 
to  bail  out  the  big  financiers  of  the  Penn 
Central  conglomerate.  They  sought,  and 
quite  illefpilly  say  many  experts,  to  pro- 
vide an  immediate  $200  million  to  the  big 
banks  and  then  furnish  another  $500  to 
$600  million  later.  This  was  not  to  help 
the  railroad,  but  to  help  the  flnanciers 
who  held  the  debts  and  stocks  of  the  mis- 
managed conglomerate.  Is  almost  $1  bil- 
lion for  big  banks  less  inflationary  than 
a  like  amount  for  health,  veterans,  edu- 
cation, &n6  housing? 

As  for  accelerated  inflation,  we  need 
only  look  at  the  record.  The  deficit  in 
1970  can  be  directly  attributed  to  $1 
billion  more  In  Interest  on  the  public 
debt,  to  $1  blUion  less  In  Income  because 
of  slow  business  and  unen4}loyed  tax- 
payers and  in  pasrment  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  more  in  unemployment  compen- 
sation. If  the  President  is  Interested  in 
fighting  the  cost  of  living,  instead  of 
pitfUsan  political  games,  he  ought  to  Join 
with  this  concerned  Congress.  He  ought 
to  use  the  powers  of  his  office  against  the 
price  gougers  rather  than  seeking  to  dis- 
credit the  legislative  body  elected  by  the 
people. 

The  argument  that  we  should  let  Uie 
President  win  this  round  to  soften  his 
issue  is  playing  Mr.  Nixon's  brand  of 
politics.  Remember,  his  1970  HEW  veto 
was  sustained — did  that  lessen  his  po- 
litical propaganda  directed  at  Congress? 
We  should  override  the  vetoes  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do — and  that,  I 
believe,  is  the  best  politics  for  both  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  Congressmen. 

I  hope  every  Member  joins  me  in  vot- 
ing to  override  the  President's  veto.  The 
integrity  of  the  Congress  is  at  stake.  The 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress  are  at  stake. 
We  are  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  We  can  do  no  less  than  to  sustain 
the  position  of  the  people's  branch  of 
the  Oovernment. 
I  urge  that  the  veto  be  overridden. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Minority  Leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  request  that  the  time  be  yielded,  if  it 
is  available,  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiriELD).  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  this  afternoon  all 
of  us  feel  a  little  Indebted  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker,  who  addressed  us  a 
little  bit  earlier  on  the  other  bill  that  was 
before  the  House,  because  I  think  in  a 
very  real  sense  he  served  to  enliven  not 
only  the  rhetoric  of  the  debate  that  has 
surrounded  these  two  issues  but  also 
served  to  point  up  a  very  fimdamental 
difference  in  philosophy  between  those 
of  us  who  today  will  vote  to  sustain  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  both  of 
these  issues  and  those  of  us  who  will  vote 
to  override. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  recall  in  that 
very  vivid  and  colorful  language  which 
he  employs  so  very  skillfully — and — John 
McCoRMACK,  the  poUtical  leader,  was  at 
his  very  best  today  in  the  well  of  the 
House— he  referred  to  the  inflation  argu- 
ment as  a  scarecrow  argument.  In  other 
vrords.  if  I  am  interpreting  him  correctly, 
he  was  saying  that  this  was  an  argument 
with  shadow  but  without  substance;  that 
we  are  flaunting  before  the  American 
people  today  when  we  talk  about  infla- 
tion as  some  kind  of  a  ghostly  appari- 
tion, something  of  which  we  really  have 
no  cause  to  be  afraid. 

I  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  phi- 
losophies of  the  two  psaties  on  this  very 
basic  issue,  because,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
concede  that  we  who  represent  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  this  Chamber  are 
mortally  afraid  of  what  inflation  can  do 
to  the  economy  and  to  the  American 
people. 

When  I  read  the  flgiu-es  that  were 
released  a  few  days  ago  by  the  XJB. 
Savings  and  Loan  League  that  if  we  had 
inflation  at  the  rate  that  we  had  it  in 
1969  and  if  that  inflation  were  to  con- 
tinue over  the  next  three  decades,  a  man 
who  was  earning  $10,000  in  1970  would 
need  $57,000  a  year  to  maintain  the  same 
standards  of  living;  that  a  bag  of  gro- 
ceries that  today  cost  that  individual  $30 
would  cost  him  $115;  that  a  $3,000  car 
that  comes  off  the  assembly  line  in  De- 
troit would  be  costing  him  $17,000,  then 
I  think  we  are  dealing  with  more  ttian  a 
ghostly  apparition.  We  are  dealing  vrith 
a  very  grim  reality  and  one  which  con- 
cerns not  Just  those  of  us  within  the 
range  of  my  voice  in  this  Chamber  but 
200  million  Americans  as  well. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yidid  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  get  the 
gentleman's  record  correct.  What  I  said 
was  that  what  we  had  Just  heard  from 
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my  distinguished  friend  is  what  is  known 
as  the  scarecrow  argument.  The  question 
of  inflation  is  not  honestly  involved  here 
in  the  two  veto  messages. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  the  distinguished 
Speaker  is  as  concerned,  thai,  as  I  am 
about  inflation  and  that  the  only  dif- 
ference is 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
m«i  I  have  ever  heard.  Without  limita- 
tion I  say  that.  But  the  gentleman,  with 
all  of  his  eloquence,  I  doubt  has  the 
ability  to  put  into  my  mouth  words  I  did 
not  say. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  have  no 
such  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the 
fundamental  difference  between  your 
position  and  the  position  which  I  espouse 
on  this  floor  today  is  that  you  cannot, 
you  cannot,  in  two  bills  out  of  13  bills, 
spend  more  than  $1  billion  over  the  budg- 
et and  then  send  the  Government  into 
the  money  market  to  borrow  the  money 
that  it  does  not  have  and  say  that  that 
is  not  inflationary. 

What  we  are  ignoring  today — and  the 
gentleman's  intention  is  clear — the 
chairman  of  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  tried  to  point  out 
to  members  of  his  own  party,  but  they 
are  not  listening — what  we  are  Ignoring 
is  the  revenue  side  of  this  whole  argu- 
ment. The  actions  taken  in  this  House 
up  to  the  28th  of  July,  up  to  the  28th  of 
July  of  this  year,  on  revenue  proposals 
total  $708  million.  That  leaves  a  balance 
of  exactly  $4,009  million  of  additional 
revenue  increases  that  would  be  needed 
to  meet  the  President's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Speaker  said  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  stand  before  this  Chamber  and 
recommend  the  increases  that  would  be 
needed  to  balance  the  budget.  I  say  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  In  control  of 
this  House;  they  are  in  control  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  they  are 
in  control  of  every  legislative  committee. 
Where  is  the  action?  We  have  been  in 
session  in  this  91st  Congress  for  better 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  I  do  not  see  very 
much  action  on  the  revenue  side  of  the 
equation  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Let  me  in  the  time  that  I  have  left 
address  myself  to  specific  questions  on 
this  bill— and  some  of  you  may  think 
it  is  becoming  a  Uttle  bit  repetitive,  but 
they  have  to  be  reemphasized. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jonas)  pointed  out  that  this  bill 
is  $1  billion  over  the  same  bill  for  the 
same  programs  last  year — $995  million 
over  the  recommendations  of  our  own 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
What  we  do  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto,  is  not 
simply  to  help  the  hand  of  President 
Nixon,  we  are  in  effect,  by  sustaining  that 
veto,  giving  a  vote  of  confidence  to  our 
own  distinguished  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  this  very  Chamber. 

Let  me  say  that  of  all  the  bills  that 
come  befcH-e  this  House,  there  are  none 
in  which  I  feel  a  more  profoimd  interest 
and  in  which  I  feel  a  greater  attachment 
than  those  that  deal  with  the  housing 
programs  of  our  country. 


As  I  said  in  April  of  1968,  the  report  of 
the  Kemer  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders made  clear  that  in  127  cities  where 
we  had  civil  disorders,  there  was  very 
definite  evidence,  as  one  of  the  incidents 
that  led  to  these  disorders,  of  substand- 
ard housing. 

Weil,  I  believe  I  am  as  Interested  in 
providing  decent  housing  for  the  people 
of  this  country  as  anyone  could  be,  and 
yet  when  we  had  an  opportunity  in  this 
very  housing  bill  to  advance  the  one  pro- 
gram that  held  the  most  promise— the 
most  promise  to  provide  decent,  low-cost 
housing— what  did  we  do?  We  slashed  it 
from  $55  million,  which  the  administra- 
tion had  asked  for.  to  $30  million. 

Now,  why  do  I  mention  it?  I  think  It  is 
relevant  to  this  point,  because  unfor- 
tunately my  friends,  while  this  was  true 
this  year,  and  it  was  true  last  year  and 
it  was  true  during  the  whole  decade  of 
the  sixties  when  we  rolled  up  deficiencies 
of  more  than  $60  billion,  we  have  submit- 
ted every  one  of  these  programs  to  a 
quantitative  analysis:  If  we  are  spending 
more  money  we  must  be  doing  better. 
That  is  what  they  told  us. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  said 
It  is  not  what  we  are  spending  more 
money  but  that  we  are  spending  It  more 
wisely  today  than  ever  before.  I  chal- 
lenge that  statement.  I  dispute  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  have  subjected  these 
programs  to  the  kind  of  qualitative  anal- 
ysis that  we  should  have.  Maybe  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  culture  in  which  we  live 
today  where  almost  as  a  matter  of  coiurse 
we  think  anything  that  is  bigger  must 
somehow  be  better. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  you  in 
this  election  year  of  1970,  and  despite  the 
efforts  by  some  to  foreclose  the  issue  of 
politics,  it  is  here  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon, make  no  mistake  atwut  it.  And 
maybe  the  advice  that  I  am  about  to  give 
you  is  a  little  bit  gratuitous  when  I  sug- 
gest that  the  American  people  are  not 
quite  so  convinced  as  they  were  a  few 
years  ago  that  big  government  is  good 
government;  that  the  more  moneys  we 
spend  and  the  bigger  programs  that  we 
set  here  In  Washington  as  our  goals,  are 
necessarily  going  to  give  us  what  we 
want. 

I  believe  it  was  Peter  Drucker  who  said 
that  what  began  as  a  private  romance 
between  the  American  people  and  big 
government  has  sort  of  dwindled  away 
into  Just  a  tired,  middle-aged  liaison 
today. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  those  who  have 
said  that  we  have  not  been  sufBciently 
critical  in  our  analysis  of  some  of  these 
programs  are  correct,  and  so,  when  we 
had  a  chance,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
Operation  Breakthrough  program,  to 
really  break  ground — and  ttie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  is  sit- 
ting here,  and  he  supported  my  argu- 
ment when  we  had  this  before  us  on  the 
16th  of  July,  that  we  should  not  have 
cut  the  very  kind  of  a  program  that 
might  provide  a  welcome  handle  with 
which  we  might  strike  out  at  some  of  the 
problems  on  which  solutions  have  eluded 
us  for  so  long  a  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad 
to  yi^d  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  expound  on  this  political 
situation.  As  I  imderstand.  and  has  been 
stated  here,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  requires  the  President  to  spend  a 
nickel's  worth  of  money.  Why  the  veto? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  I  may 
conclude,  I  only  have  a  half  minute  re- 
maining. Let  me  use  it  to  conclude  on 
this  point. 

We  need  to  change  our  priorities  in 
this  coimtry.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
I  would  suggest  that  we  ought  not  just 
talk  in  broad  brush  fashion  about  chang- 
ing priorities  without  looking  at  specific 
programs,  like  those  that  are  embraced 
in  this  particular  bill. 

We  have  to  see  where  we  ought  to  be 
changing  these  priorities — where  we 
ought  to  be  maybe  spending  less  and 
ought  to  be  spending  more. 

It  is  only  when  we  accept  a  self-im- 
posed discipline  and  some  fiscal  restraint 
as  in  this  bill  ttiat  we  are  ever  going  to 
get  aroimd  to  the  point  where  we  make 
those  kinds  of  decisions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired- 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moss). 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not 
spending  more,  we  are  spending  more 
wisely.  That  is  the  truth. 

I  cannot  understand  the  philosophy  of 
an  administration  that  says  you  can 
spend  $290  million  for  an  SST,  of  ques- 
tionable value,  and  that  comes  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  asks  for 
$750  miUion  in  urgent  loan  guarantees  to 
bail  out  the  principal  creditors  for  the 
Penn  C^entral  railway  system — guaran- 
tees secured  only  by  the  accounts  re- 
ceivable— the  most  worthless  assets  that 
can  be  offered  to  suiy  lender  or  guaran- 
tor, and  then  says  that  these  actions  are 
not  inflationary.  But,  that  same  admin- 
istration, in  a  veto  message  from  the 
President,  brands  as  highly  inflationary 
the  appropriation  of  $350  million  to  im- 
prove sewerage  treatment  plants  and 
water  systems  and  $350  million  for  urban 
renewal,  which  is  desperately  needed,  and 
$105  million  to  improve  medical  care  for 
our  veterans  who  are  returning  from 
serving  their  Nation  in  Vietnam,  having 
sustained  horrible  injiuies  in  many  cases 
in  the  service  of  this  coimtry.  Those  are 
inflationary  items?  That  is  what  the 
Nixon  veto  message  would  have  the 
American  people  believe. 

How  shocking.  What  false  economics. 
What  duplicity — ^to  tell  the  American 
people  fables  of  that  type. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  disgraceful  veto. 
This  is  a  veto  which  has  absolutely  no 
merit.  Sustain  it  and  we  will  drive  prices 
up.  Sustain  It  and  we  will  drive  up  the 
cost  of  local  government  at  every  level 
because  these  expenditures  finally  must 
be  made,  either  from  a  narrow  local  tax 
base  or  from  a  broad  Federal  tax  base. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  . 
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Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
on  this  bill  because  I  feel  somewhat  re- 
sponsible for  the  veto,  having  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  add  $350  million  to 
the  HUD  appropriation  bill  for  50  per- 
cent help  on  water  and  sewer  lines  for 
small  communities. 

I  am  still  glad  I  did  so.  But  I  am  not 
glad  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  largely 
on  this  account.  The  veto  is  an  error. 

This  is  the  most  popular  assistance 
that  the  U.S.  Government  gives  to  local 
governments. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  evidence  before  it  that  ap- 
plications amount  to  about  |4  billion  for 
this  assistance.  When  the  $350  million 
was  added,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  HUD  said  that  he  could  not  use 
the  money. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  received  from 
Secretary  Romney  the  following  letter 
which  was  dated  July  28,  1970,  and  he 
says: 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  regard- 
ing the  appUcation  (PFL-Oa-160)  submitted 
by  the  City  of  SandersvUle  under  our  Public 
Facility  Loans  Program. 

I  regret  to  advise  you  that  we  are  unable 
to  consider  a  loan  application  from  the  City 
In  an  amount  greater  than  $500,000.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  the  heavy  backlog 
of  applications  on  hand  and  limited  pro- 
gram funds,  we  cannot  provide  the  addl- 
Uooal  asslstanoe  requested. 

In  the  President's  veto  message,  he 
says  in  effect  that  he  acted  because  the 
bill  included  $350  million  for  water  and 
sewer  lines.  He  also  said  he  had  commit- 
ted himself  to  ask  the  Congress  for  that 
exact  same  sum:  $350  million,  to  "fully 
fund  the  school  desegregation  program." 
That  is  not  economy — $350  milli<Mi 
equals  $350  million  on  either  side.  Some 
Members  have  said  that  they  would  vote 
to  override  a  veto  on  the  education  bill 
but  would  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  on 
the  HUD  bill.  If  you  do  so.  this  is  what 
you  will  be  approving:  You  wtD  vote  to 
take  $350  million  from  water  and  sewer 
lines  and  put  $350  million,  in  the  Presi- 
dents words,  "in  the  school  desegrega- 
tion program." 

This  reverses  my  priorities.  I  have  al- 
ready voted  today  to  override  the  edu- 
cation bill  veto  and  I  will  vote  again 
today  to  override  this  veto. 

If  economy  Is  wanted,  it  is  not  in  the 
President's  vetoes.  It  is  In  places  of  less 
priority,  for  example,  in  the  "guaranteed 
Income"  program  which  will  add  more 
than  $4^  billion  for  the  taxpayers  to 
pay. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illln<ris  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  address  myself  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Akdbrson)  .  Yes, 
we  are  concerned  with  inflation  on  this 
side,  but  to  charge  that  the  bills  we 
consider  today  are  causes  for  the  in- 
flation. Is,  as  the  Speaker  says,  "scare- 
crows." The  huge  deficit  that  the 
President  says  is  impending,  is  in  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  miscalcula- 
tion by  the  Prealdeiit  in  the  tax  revenue 
which  he  estimated  would  accrue  this 
year.  Unfortunately,  his  economic  p61i- 
des  have  brought  the  mighty  American 
industrial  machine  to  a  very  severe  slow- 


down and  between  the  lack  of  profits  and 
resulting  unemployment,  the  budget  has 
been  placed  in  severe  unbalance. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  continues 
to  blast  the  Congress  for  spending  above 
his  budget  figures. 

Yes,  the  Congress  has  voted  increases 
above  the  President's  budget  in  these  two 
bills  but  they  are  necessary  increases, 
and  surely  in  the  huge  budget  that  the 
President  has  given  to  the  Congress, 
there  are  programs  that  can  be  cut  to 
offset  these  additional  amounts.  Cer- 
tainly adding  money  to  the  programs  in 
these  bills  will  not  increase  the  deficit 
if  corresponding  reductions  are  made  in 
other  budgeted  programs.  If  the  total 
budget  remains  the  same,  these  increases 
do  not  contribute  to  any  inflationary 
thrust 

The  fundamental  question  is  which 
programs  deserve  first  crack  at  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  Federal  dollars  which  are 
available  this  year. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  deserves  the  high- 
est priority? 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  plight 
of  oiu:  cities— cities  great  and  smaU — 
plagued  with  crime,  suffering  deteriora- 
tion of  their  housing  and  neighborhoods, 
chokihg  under  air  pollution — can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  these,  too,  deserve 
highest  priority? 

Compare  these  with  some  specific  pro- 
grams that  the  President  could  reduce 
if  he  sees  fit.  There  is  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  military  construction  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  House,  $170  mil- 
tion  is  allocated  to  build  hojusing  for 
Vietnamese  troops.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  hundreds  of  million  dollars  have 
been  spent  to  house  American  troops  on 
our  very  elaborate  bases  and  elsewhere, 
but  I  am  informed  that  when  our  tro<«>s 
leave,  the  bases  will  be  closed  up.  Why? 
Why  cannot  these  be  used  by  their  Viet- 
namese forces  and  the  $70  million  saved? 
And  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dollar  spent  for 
Vietnamese  troop  housing  is  Just  as  in- 
flationary as  one  spent  for  housing  In 
tills  country  under  this  bill. 

Second,  I  read  recently  that  the  United 
States  will  make  available  $700  mil- 
lion to  stabilize  Vietnam's  balance  of 
payments  and  to  reduce  inflation.  If 
Inflation  is  such  a  powerful  force  that 
ts  being  aggravated  by  budget  expendi- 
tures, why  cannot  the  President  cut  tliis 
amount  in  half  to  help  fight  inflation 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  Vietnam? 
Certainly,  a  dollar  spent  for  this  purpose 
is  Just  as  inflationary  sis  one  spent  for 
veterans  hospitals  in  this  country. 

Third,  there  are  funds  for  expansion  of 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  for  which 
the  total  appropriation  this  year  is 
$1,450  billion.  Of  this  amount  $1,046  bil- 
lion is  for  continued  development  of  our 
two  Minuteman  bases  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota. 

But  $404  million  is  for  expansion  of 
the  ABM  system  through  other  parts  of 
the  coimtry.  If  the  expansion  is  deferred 
for  1  year,  the  program  to  protect  our 
Minuteman  sites  will  still  go  forward  and 
the  President  will  have  saved  over  $400 
million. 

Finally,  the  SST  api^vopriatlon  for  this 
year  is  almost  $300  million.  What  is  lost 


if  this  expensive  bauble  is  deferred  for  a 
year  in  the  name  of  stopping  inflation? 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  savings  total  over 
$1  billion  without  touching  the  military 
budget  except  for  an  expanded  ABM,  $1 
billion  the  President  could  save  to  bal- 
ance the  appropriations  in  these  bills 
which  the  President  says  are  excessive. 
Every  city  in  the  country — and  non- 
urban  communities  as  well — ^faces  the 
problem  of  increasing  budgets.  Their  po- 
licemen want  salary  increases  and  they 
are  entitled  to  them. 

Their  firemen  want  salary  Increases 
and  they  are  entitled  to  them. 

Their  teachers  want  salary  increases 
and  they  are  entitled  to  them. 

They  will  receive  their  salary  increases 
only  if  the  Federal  Government  shares 
with  them  the  burgeoning  costs  of  local 
government. 

These  are  good  bills.  These  are  bills 
that  will  help  build  America.  These  are 
programs  that  should  be  supported.  The 
House  should  vote  to  override  the  veto. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  keep 
in  mind  what  it  means  when  we  talk 
about  the  investment  of  $350  million  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities  and  $350  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  projects. 

First  of  all,  for  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities all  of  us  know  how  desperate  we 
are  to  provide  our  districts  and  within 
our  districts  towns,  cities,  and  commu- 
nities— with  adequate  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  Right  at  this  moment  there 
are  requests  for  $5.5  billion  of  water  and 
sewer  applications  pending  at  HUD  and 
here  we  find  ourselves  funding  a  pro- 
gram at  a  pittance  level  of  $150  million 
a  year.  Remember,  too,  that  for  every 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  investment — 
so  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  tells  us — in  water  and  sewer 
and  waste  treatment  disposal  plants,  we 
provide  222  man-hours  of  labor.  Stated 
in  another  way,  for  every  million  dollars 
invested  in  public  facilities,  an  addi- 
tional 100  Jobs  a  year  are  created — 40 
Jobs  at  the  construction  site  and  60  Jobs 
in  industry  supplies,  building  materials, 
equipment,  and  services. 

In  other  words,  the  $350  million  in 
dispute  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  for  water  and  sewer  facilities 
If  not  provided  by  the  action  of  this  and 
the  other  body  will  mean  a  loss  of  350,000 
Jobs  per  year. 

Now,  as  regards  to  the  urban  renewal 
question,  in  testimony  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  HUD  officials  indi- 
cated that  there  was  a  backlog  of  pend- 
ing and  proposed  urban  renewal  appli- 
cations totaling  more  than  $3  billion. 
Before  us  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $350  million  in  urban  renewal 
funds  over  and  above  the  budget  request. 
Let  us  see  what  this  $350  million  means 
in  terms  of  Jobs  and  new  housing  units. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  assinne  that  of  the 
$350  million  which  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated and  which  is  in  controversy 
here   today,  some   two-thirds,   or  $250 
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million,  would  be  available  for  new  proj- 
ects—enough to  fund  120  new  lurban 
renewal  projects.  Using  HUD's  own  esti- 
mate, this  amount  of  funds  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  57,000  new  housing 
units  and,  again  using  HUD's  own  fig- 
ures, it  would  create  new  Jobs  in  the 
magnitude  of  95,000. 

But  there  is  another  matter  of  vital 
concern  here.  As  we  all  know,  in  tu-ban 
renewal  funding,  the  local  community 
must  provide  one-third  of  the  funds  for 
an  urban  renewal  project.  In  most  in- 
stances there  is  a  cash  equivalent  fimd- 
ing  to  meet  the  local  community's  con- 
tribution which  generally  translates  into 
the  local  commimity  placing  some  of  its 
own  constructed  public  facilities  as  sm 
equivalent  for  its  local  cash  contribu- 
tion. Significantly,  however,  irnder  the 
law,  these  local  public  facilities  cannot 
be  more  than  3  years  old  if  they  are  to 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  local  commu- 
nity's contribution.  By  delaying  action 
here  today,  if  the  veto  is  not  overridden, 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  local 
community  public  facilities  will  no 
longer  be  eligible  for  use  by  the  local 
community  for  its  cash  equivalent  contri- 
bution to  the  urban  renewal  project. 

As  far  as  water  and  sewer  assistance 
grants,  we  may  look  at  any  State.  Take 
the  great  State  of  Michigan,  for  example, 
currently  pending  before  HUD  are  ap- 
plications for  grants  in  the  amount  of 
$331  million;  for  Texas  $55  million;  for 
Georgia  $19  million;  for  Florida  $69  mil- 

TABULATION  OF  CURRENT  AND 


lion:  for  New  York  $442  millkm;  for 
Maine  more  than  $8  million. 

Comparable  figures  pending  in  urban 
renewal  applications  for  the  various 
States  are  $54  million  for  Alabama;  $67 
million  for  Arkansas;  $342  million  for 
California;  $26  million  for  Colorado; 
$233  million  for  Connecticut;  $81  mil- 
lion for  Georgia;  $45  million  for  Iowa; 
$81  million  for  Maryland;  $182  million 
for  Massachusetts;  $187  million  for 
Michigan;  $33  million  for  Mississippi: 
$191  million  for  New  Jersey;  $356  mil- 
lion for  New  York;  $264  million  for 
Ohio;  $72  million  for  Oklahoma;  $376 
million  for  Pennsylvania;  $32  million 
for  Rhode  Island;  $4  million  for  South 
Carolina;  $98  million  for  Tennessee;  and 
$63  million  for  Texas. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  GRANT  APPLICATIONS  FOR  WATER 
AND  SEWER  ASSISTANCE  NOT  FUNDED  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF    HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


State 


StaU 


Gfint 

Numbw     tpplica-  Total 

of  grant          tions  project 

applica-      amount  coit 

tions  (mHtkins)  (mHliein) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas... 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 


Si 

$15.68 

15 

7.27 

31 

11.85 

5? 

20.97 

271 

158.17 

73 

19.71 

95 

59.(2 

8 

3.30 

135 

69.12 

43 

19.64 

IS 

5.78 

3 

.69 

$33.66 
17.15 
26.30 
45.57 

365.25 
48.62 

155.36 
6.99 

164.03 

46.39 

14.12 

1.39 


Illinois 

Indiana ...... .... 

Iowa 

Kansas - 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maiae ..<- ... 

MaryUnd 

MaasadiuaMa 

Michigan 

Minnesota — 

Mississippi . •' 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  i«wi ^~ 

New  Meticc 

New  Yofk 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota — 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  ^_ 

Orafon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Soufli  Oakota._ 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utali...^. 

VecmoBl.. .-•...-... .....-- 

Virfinia - 

WaahintlM 

West  Viriinia 

WisCMStn 

WyMrin^ 

Puerto  Rne 

Virfin  Islands 


Grant 

Number 

applica- 

Total 

of  grant 

tions 

project 

applica- 

amount 

cost 

tions 

[millions) 

(mUlions) 

191 

$89.58 

$201.96 

77 

48.57 

131.00 

67 

20.58 

44.89 

60 

13.60 

28.89 

28 

55.89 

136.54 

107 

70.17 

158.16 

48 

8.31 

18.58 

47 

22.44 

51.12 

225 

93.33 

227.23 

308 

331.20 

722.95 

63 

42.49 

68.76 

29 

10.88 

28.48 

104 

34.06 

80.56 

14 

147 

4.89 

45 

16.80 

4&64 

16 

4.30 

11.27 

27 

11.84 

27.00 

163 

92.55 

209.20 

13 

2.61 

6.83 

426 

441.50 

887.13 

48 

19.12 

51.10 

7 

2.01 

3.51 

255 

204.45 

420.62 

51 

15.31 

36.68 

47 

26.18 

65.68 

317 

158.68 

343.72 

26 

16.93 

39.08 

44 

16.93 

48.40 

17 

3.76 

8.07 

47 

16.33 

38.91 

224 

55.39 

13a  52 

60 

14.01 

33.41 

33 

7.41 

16.89 

55 

47.10 

101.47 

63 

17.06 

40.51 

36 

25.13 

35.54 

85 

37.79 

84.74 

5 

.37 

.79 

25 

5.78 

13.81 

1 

.14 

.29 

Nationaltetal <.30«   2,496.75     5,538.22 


PROPOSED  RENEWAL  PROGRAMS  BY  STATE-3,000,000,000  TOTAL  BACKLOG  AS  OF  MAY  1970 


Number  ol  k)calities 


State 


Current 


New 


Number  of  - 

pending 

Total      applications 


Amount 


Cooimittedi 


Pending  and 
proposed ' 


Ashland,  Albertville.  Alexander  Citv,  Auburn  B*y  Minet^e  ^^^-^"^'^^f.^ 
Childersburg.  Cullman,  Decatur.  Oemopolis.  Dothan,  Elba.  EnterprwjEufaula  Fallow, 
Florence,  Fi^ey,  Gadsden,  Guin,  Guntersville,  Haleyville,  Hamilton,  "'rtsejle  Hunbvd^e 
Jasper,  Lindeii  Livingston,  Luverne,  Mobile  Montgomery,  Opelike^zark,OpDPh»n« 
City  Piedmont;  Prichard,  Selma,  Sheffield,  Sylacauga,  Troy,  Tuscatoosa,  Tuscumbia,  Dale- 
villa,  Hobson  City,  Northport,  Scottsboro,  Talladega. 

*'"Anchor"a«" '  (ifdovi; '  Fairbanks,  Homer,'  Juneau,"  kitchikin', "  K^diik;  Siidwia','  Seward, 

Sitka,  Valdez,  Nome,  North  Pole,  Wrangell. 
Arizona 

Eloy,  Scottsdale.  Tucson,  Lompoc. 

*'^*B^wvilie,"BiyfhevlilV,"Cam"den:cii'rksvilie,"cyi"ssett,"E^^^^^^ 

Harrison  Haber  Springs,  Hope,  Hot  Springs,  Junction  Citv,  Little  Rock,  Magnolia,  Marianna, 
Mix.  Mbn^tte,  MorhltoK,  Newport,  North  Little  «09^.  Or!.'*'p^J«i^l'd'''v.''n  Bu^n  ' 
Searcy,  Springdale.  Texarkana.  Truman,  West  Memphis,  Helena,  Paragould,  Van  Buren. 

*^'''Ba"k"^field,Befkeley,CaleKico;"Cam.pbeii;toi^ 

City,  Dunsmuir,  East  Pak)  Alto,  El  Cernto,  FonUna,  Fresno,  H«*f"»".3»  •'r/'J^^T  ,« 
Imperial  Beach,  Indio,  Ingelwood.  l<en»fi*W,<^L""J^V*rne,  Lompw.  Long  Be^ 
Aneeles  Los  Angeles  County.  Warn  County,  Merced,  Monterey,  Napa  National  City, 
nXSi  Oakland  ofnardPaMdena,  Pitlsbu?g,  Port  Hueneme,  Re<)din|,  Rwlondo  Beach, 
RkKd  Rio  V,iu,  R,,ert.ank,  Sacramento,  lalinas.  S.n  Beqiardino^San  Bu.naven^ra. 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco.  San  Jose,  San  Mateo,  San  Pabk),  Un\»  Bart)ara,  Santa  Ctara. 
Santa  C?ui,  Santa  Fe  Sprinn.  Santa  Maria,  Santa  *>««.  ^"»  «f»L ,?•*««••  Sj"* 
Pasadena,  Stockton,  Sunnyvale,  Torrance,  Trace,  Tutore,  VaBejo,  Visalia,  Wiltows,  Yuba. 

'^""Aurora' " Cokirado  Springs;  Denver;  Fort  Uipton;  Cfeetoy',  La'  Junta,  Uttteton,  'LwigmMHit,' 

Pueblo.  Trinidad,  Wellington,  Walswiburg. 

^"TSwniV ' Bif lin;  Bloomfieid;  Br^dMportV  Bristoi;  DintVlMn "  0^^^^ 

East  Haddam  East  Hartford,  E«t  Haven,  Farmington,  Glastonbury,  Harttort,  K'""^"?. 
Manchester.  Meriden,  Middletown,  Milford.  "•*  Bntain  New  ftaven  New  Lomton, 
Norwalk  Norwich,  ^rtland,  Putnam,  Seymour,  Stamford,  Storrs,  Stratford,  SuffleW, 
T?r~n^n  VeriSn,  Washinron.  Watart)ury,  West  Hartford,  West  Haven,  Wilhrnant*, 
Windsor  Locks,  Enfield. 

Detaware "" 

Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia "" 

^'°"B*radenlon  Dade  County 'Oayton'a'Beert','Fo^^  Beieh, 

jSniirKeTwwt  Miami.  OrUndo,  Palatka.  Plant  City.  St  Petarsburt  Sarasota. 
Tampa,  Titusville,  Santord,  Taltahassee. 

'^jfn;i,'AiB'eriiii;AfteiV.Atta'irti;Attpili;'W^ 

ton  CarS!?;illa,ChatlUmCo«ntv^^Klleg.^rt  Co^^^ 

lur  DoKalb  County,  Douglas,  Oubhn,  East  Point  Elberton,  Fittgerald,  «'"«*."*i, ^^J*""- 
Uwr^SSl^nrLhSinirfiKin,  Mari-etta  Metier^  Monroe,  Mo"»«H"J^»^«"5,N«hrnlle 
Newman,  Rome,  Savannah,  Tallapossa,  Thomaston,  Thomasville,  Toceoa,  Va.W<»*»,' *»'"•'• 
Robins,  Wayerois,  Waynesboro,  West  Point  Winder,  Cedartown,  Eastman,  Hmesvilla,  Wash- 
inglon. 
FootnotM  at  end  of  table. 


41 


(38)  47       $178,129,939  $53.5M.W7 


t 

SI 


13 

(13)4 

44,366^149 

W,  469, 382 

4 

(4)7 

9,096,835 

24,799,196 

26 

(31)38 

95.361,633 

66,665,021 

CO 

(62)64 

547,083,847 

942,420,124 

8 

40 


(11)14    62.019,623     25,911.331 
(34)40    436.566.252    232.612,143 


1 

1^ 


1 
» 


SZ 


0)3 


23,679,863 

152,995.930 
101.386.113 


11,969,873 

9.065.916 
23.386.981 


(S2)7»    150;450.2S8     ll.014,(» 
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TABULATION  OF  CURRENT  AND  PROPOSED  RENEWAL  PROGRAMS  BY  STATE-3,000.000.000  TOTAL  BACKLOG  AS  OF  MAY  1970-Contmued 


Number  ol  ItctlJties 


SUtt 


Current 


New 


Number  ol  - 
pendini 


Amount 


Total      applications        Committed  > 


HawaN 3 

Hih),  Honolulu,  Honolulu  Couety. 
Idaiw - 3 

T«tn  Falls,  Boise,  Idaho  Falls. 
llUnois  27 

Aurora,  Bloomin(ton,  Cairo,  Cartxmdale,  Champaien,  Chester,  Chicaio,  Chicago  Heifhts, 
Danville.  Decatur.  OaKalb,  East  Chicago  Heights,  tnt  St.  Louis,  Elgin,  Galena.  Galesburg. 
Jacksonville,  Joliet,  Kewanee,  Maywood.  North  Chicago,  Peoria.  Robbins,  Rock  Falls,  Rock- 
tord,  Rock  Island,  SprlngMd,  Urbane,  Waukegan,  West  Frankfort  Herrin,  Mount  Vernon. 

Indiana 21 

Andersen,  Batesville,  Bhwmington,  Brazil,  Ckarleslown,  Columbus,  Connersville,  East  Chi- 
cago Elkhart  Evansville,  Fori  Wayne,  Gary,  Hammond,  Indianapolis,  Jeffersonville,  Kings- 
lord  Heights  La  Porte,  Michigan  City.  MIsnawaka,  Richmond,  South  Bend,  Terre  Haute. 

lorn 1< 

Carroll,  Cedar  Rapids,  Charles  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Oes  Moines,  Oubaque,  Evansdale,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa  City,  Keokuk,  Muscatine,  Ottumwa,  Skmii  City,  Waterloo. 

Kansas -  13 

Atchison,  Bennir  Springs.  ConayvlUe,  Colby,  Dodge  City.  Fort  Scott,  Galena,  Garden  City, 
Kansas  Ci^,  Lawrence,  Leavenworth,  Lyons,  Manhattan,  Merriam,  Olathe,  Parsons,  SL 
Paul,  SaHna.  Wichita,  Naodesha,  Topeka. 

Kentucky 25 

Ashland,  Eiardstown.  Bowling  Green,  Corbin,  Covington,  Danville,  Frankfort  Fulton,  Glasgow, 
Hazard,  Hopkmsville.  Jefferson  County,  Lebanon,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Martin,  Maysville, 
MiddlestMro.  Newport,  Paducah,  PaintsvUle,  Paris,  Pikevllle,  PIneville,  Prestonburg, 
Whitesburg.  Williamsburg,  Campbellsville,  Harrodsburt  Hodgenville,  Richmond. 

Louisiana 

Baton  Rouge,  Lake  Charles,  Monroe,  New  Orleans,  ShreveporL 
Mjl.^  _ _,  12 

Auburn,  Bangor,  Cape  ElizabeUi,  Caribou,  Fort  Fairfield,  Lewishw,  Orono,  i\irtland,  Presque 
Isle,  Sanferd,  Waterville,  Westbrook. 

Annapolis,  Baltimore,  Cambridge,  College  Parii^              Cumberland,  Elkton,  Essex,  Glen^ 
arden.  Montgomery  County,  Prince  Georges  County,  Rockville,  Salisbury,  Colmar  Manor. 
Massachusetts - - 37 

Adams,  Beverly,  Boston,  Brockton,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Chicopee,  Dedham,  Fall 
River,  Fitchburg,  Framinghani,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Hull,  Lawrence,  Lowell, 
Lynn,  MaMen,  Marlborough,  Medford,  New  Bedford,  Newburyport  Newton,  North  Adams, 
Paabody,  Pittsviekl,  Plymouth,  Quincy,  Revere,  SaioHi,  Somerville,  Springfield,  Stooeham, 
Taunton,  Waltham.  Watertown,  Woburn,  Worcester. 

Michigan - 58 

Albion.  Algonac.  Alma.  Ann  Art>or.  Battle  Creek,  Bay  City,  Belding,  Belleville,  Benton  Harbor, 
Big  Rapids,  Buchanan,  Center  Line,  Clawson,  Clinton  Township,  Coldwater,  Deartwrn, 
Dearborn  Heights,  Detroit  Fenton,  Ferndale,  Flint  Garden  City,  Grand  Rapids,  Hamt/amck, 
Hazel  Park.  Highland  Park,  Inkster,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  Lapeer,  Lincoln  Park, 
Madison  Heights,  Manistique.  Maria  City.  Marquette,  Mount  Clemens,  Muskegoa,  Muskegon 
Heighte,  Niles,  Plymouth.  Pontiac.  Port  Huron,  River  Rouge,  Riverview,  Rochester,  Rock- 
wood,  Rogen  City,  Romulus  Township,  Royal  Oak  Township,  Saginaw,  St  Clair,  St  Clair 
Shores,  SL  Joseph,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Warren,  Wayne,  Wixom,  Wyandotte,  Wyoming. 
Ypsilanti,  Hollaml. 

Minnesota. - - 1' 

Aibert  Lea,  Clushoim,  Crookston,  Ouluth,  East  Grand  Forks,  Hibbing,  Hopkins,  LiSueur, 
Mankato.  Minneapolis,  Montevideo,  Moorhead,  Pipestone,  St  Cloud/  St  Paul,  South  St 
Paul,  Willmar,  Winona. 

Mississippi  - 20 

Aberdeen,  Anwry,  Bay  St  Louis,  Bitoxt,  Cleveland,  Corinth,  Greenville,  Gulf  port.  Holly  Springs, 
Jackson.  Kosciusko,  Laurel,  Long  Beach,  Louisville,  McComb,  Meridian,  Oxford,  Pascagoula, 
Pass  Christian,  Picayune,  Pontotoc,  Senalobia,  Starkville,  Tupeki,  Vicksburg,  Waveland, 
West  Point,  Yazoo  City. 

Missouri " 

Columbia.  Diamond.  Independence.  Jefferson  City,  Joplin,  Kansas  City,  Kink)cn,  Lees  Summit 
Mexico,  Moberly.  No«L  Olivette.  Richland,  RoUa,  St  Charles,  St  Joseph,  St  Louis,  Smith- 
ville,  SpringfiekJ,  University  CRy,  Webster  Groves,  St  Louis  County. 

Montena - 

Anaconda.  Butte,  Havre,  Helena. 

Nebraska 

Omaha. 

Nevada 

Us  Vegas.  North  Las  Vegas,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire 

Berlin,  Claremont,  Concord,  Dover,  Laconia,  Lebanon,  Manchester,  Nashua.  Portsmouth, 
Rochester,  Semersworth. 

New  Jersey 

Asbury  Park,  Atlantic  City,  Barnegat  Light  Bayonne,  Belmar,  Belvidera,  Bloomfield,  Boonton, 
Bordentown,  Bridgeton,  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape  May,  Carteret  Clementon,  Clifton, 
Clinton,  Dover,  Dover  Township,  Dumont,  East  Brunswick  Township.  East  Orange,  Edison 
Township,  Elizabeth,  Englewood,  Flemington,  Glassboro,  Gkiucester  City,  HKkensack, 
Highlan(te,  Hightstown,  Hoboken,  Irvington,  Jersey  City,  Keansburg,  Lakewood  Township, 
U>di,  Lena  Branch,  Maple  Shade,  Millville,  Montdair,  Morristown,  ML  Holly  Township, 
Neptune  Township,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Newton,  Oceanport  Borough,  Orange,  Passac. 
Peterson,  Perth  Amboy,  Phillipsburg,  Plainfield,  Pleastanville,  Rahway,  Salem,  Scotch 
Plains  Township,  Sea  Isle  City,  Somerville,  South  Plainfield,  South  River.  Trenton.  Union 
City,  Vineland,  Wayne  Township,  West  New  York.  West  Orange,  Wildwood,  Woodbridge 
Township. 

New  Mexico 5 

Alamogordo,  Albuquerque,  Artesia,  Cartsbad,  Clevis,  Gallup,  Las  Cruces,  Roswell,  Sante  Fa, 
Tucumcari.  „ 

New  York 52 

Albany,  Amsterdam,  Auburn,  Batavia,  Beacon,  Binghamton,  Bulfak),  Catskill,  Corning,  Dun- 
kirk, East  Rochester.  Ellenville,  Elmira,  Elmira  Heights,  Fairport.  Freeport,  Fulton,  Geneva, 
Glen  Cove,  Glens  Falls,  Gloversville.  Gouverneur,  Greenburgh,  Hempstead,  Hempstead 
Village,  Hornell.  Hudson,  Huetington,  llion,  lalip  Township,  iSiaca.  Jamestown,  Kingston, 
Uckawanna,  Lancaster,  Lewisboro,  Littte  Falls.  Lockport,  Long  Beach,  Mamaronack, 
Machanicvilie,  MtddMown,  Monticelk),  Mount  Kisco,  Mount  Vernon,  Newark.  Newburgh, 
New  Rocbtfe,  New  York  City,  Niaura  Falls,  North  Hempstead,  North  TarrytMrn,  Norwich, 
Nyack,  Otdensburg,  Olean,  Oneoiite,  Oswego,  Palmyra,  Peekskill,  Penn  Yen,  Plattsburgh, 
Port  Chester,  Portlervis,  Potsdam,  Poughkeepsie,  Rensselaer,  Rochester,  Rockville  Centre, 
Rome.  Salamanca,  Saratop  Springs,  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Tarrytown,  Tonawanda,  Troy, 
Tuckahoe.  Utica.  Watertown,  Watervliet,  White  Plains,  Woodbridge,  Yonkers,  Yorktown, 
Ossining.  . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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(3)8 

(S)4 

(32)24 


(51,321,450 

18.742.709 

274,439,104 


62 


18 
27 

21 


(22)19        173,085,084 


Pending  and 
proposed' 


^1,794.993 

5,555,000 

81,054,301 


(22)23  122,615,170  32,541,971 

(14)19  83,184.454  45,327,846 

(21)30  111,105,236  50,338,038 

(31)31  119,317,048  58,009,721 


s 

(S)12 

12,826,222 

47,633,237 

13 

(12)20 

47,538,939 

15,635,826 

13 

(14)21 

182,235,010 

81,013,943 

38 

(40)41 

492,750,339 

182,347,134 

(62)69        349,967,054  187,067,941 


=> 
X 


(18)18    182.828,219     89,944,991 


(28)30    56,516,889     32,675,274 


58,600,845 


2 

1 

S 

<«>l 

7,500,499 

1,785,427 

1 

0 

1 

(1)1 

1.865,569 

204,686 

3 

P 

3 

(3)4 

8,625,127 

7,007,499 

11 

0 

11 

(11)15 

37,9*9,845 

12.333,600 

62 

4 

66 

(71)77 

471.726,357 

191,011,763 

5        10     (10)11    48,391,346     30,426.573 
0        82      (86)75  1,080,187,772    356,497,958 
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Amount 


Number  oflocalities 

Current                New 
Steto 

31  10 

''"'lls^e'^ir'BiiiifortBirtingtoiirChip^i'Hill.M^ 

Farriile    FayrtteviHe  S$tonia,'Goldsboro.  Greensboro,  GreenviUe.  Hendersonvilte, 
Hic^or;,  High  Ct  Kings  Mountain,  Laurinburg^ Lenoir,  Lumberton  Monroe  Morpnton. 

Mount  Airy,  New  Bern,  North  Wilkesboro,  "!r'»»V,*-,''l'*'«''i,"'£''^Siii?i^^' 
Sui7Sinlord,Setma,SI»lby,Smlthlield,Stotesvllle,Tarboio,  Washington,  Willlamston, 

Wilmington.  Wilsoo,Winston-Sate«i.  5  1 

''°''Bi$ili!!?kVFVr"^;GrMdFbriii;Hn'|ii"ri,M^^^^^  ^  3 

Akron  AmheRl  Ashtabula,  Athens  Barberton,  CampbeH,  Canton.  ChilliMthe,  Cineiniati. 
cfevVtand  SunSwCrestline,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Dayton,  Dover,  East  Ctoveland,  E^ria, 
hS'H.S'cou^.  Hironjl J^^^^^  Un«ln  H.i£ht»jL«eI«l.nd.  Loram,  Uca. 
Countv  Malionini  County,  Mans8eld,  Martins  Ferry,  Middletown,  New  ,'>«'<>"•  IJS- 
NSJSSil  Plin«vTlirPortimo«th,  St  Bernard,  SpringBeld,  Steybenville.  Toledo,  Van  W«t. 
Warren,  Wooster,  Youngstown,  Zanesville,  Berea,  Sandusky.  jj  j 

°*''EdSSi.d;  Elk  Cify:G-rindfieki:»tuip;\^n,  »^ 

City.Sand  Springs.  StiUwater.Tehtoquih,  Tuba,  Wilburton,  Yale.  j  , 

°'*^iadruelUVcio$  toyrCwVVlliiEiitenV,'^^  Spriiigfiii  ^^  ^j 

'^Alh,^i;'*pa,All.n-tiWn,Attooi.-.A.^^ 

Mile  Btossburi.  feoyertown,  Brackenridge,  Breddeck,  Bradford.  »J"t«»«««.  »<w™ 
&rtLfoS*5ToWnship.  drownsviHe.  Butler,  Butter  Township.  Cj  "torma  Canonaburg. 
cSrt2SllS.SrneS;Tl«>nbersburg,  Charleroi.  Che tenham  TwnriHP^h^Clairton. 
cSiSn  CMlda  e  Chester  Township,  CoatesviMe,  Collier  Township.  Conshotioeken,  Cony. 
n.S  Darbv  Tow^ip  oSson  City,  Ddnori,  Oownin«town,  Oonnjore,  Ouqu«w. 
Ki  East  pLbST*  £^  Steoudabirt  Eddystone,  Erie,  Terrell,  Franklin,  Grave  City, 
Kir^')2K?tirriS.^H«emS,  Ho!^.  ""*?»7Si  ''"'.SS'' lS' 
Johnstown.  Kingston.  Kittanning.  Lancader.  ljr«dale.  Ulw  l*u^ 
I  .iiiiihrmn  iMk  Haven  Luzerne  Borough,  MansleM,  naaaeiwewn,  wcneeswri,  "«-"^' 
tefflidX  mX  MMdM>Wn  ToSlihip.  Milton^  MorKMJi.  *»<^:^^J*fS^ 
u^^.  MZ/RrMitan  New  Castte  New  Kensington,  NornstewB,  North  Union  Town- 
rp'^c'^jSlylSSrPeri.'Sie^liJ^^  ^S^Ji 

T«!!,%iBT?r.nfum  Tavlor  Titusville,  Towanda,  Turtle  Creek,  Uniontown,  Vandergrrt. 
W^  feaSinST'wa  MiddlSJrWHkes  Barri  Wilkinsburg.  WiUiamsport,  Wilmerlng. 
Windber,  York,  Morganton.  7  1 

'*°*'Brbtol!.VstPreyidi,ii.Nar^ii.^N^^^  5  1 

^*Chart^MVCorumbia;rort  1  0 

South  Dakote .--.: 

Fort  Pierre,  Mitchell,  Skwx  FaHs.  41  H 

?att  %ff^n  C^'johnsSn  Citi,  Kingsport.  Knowilte,  »••  Foltette,  Lawrjnorturt 
Lebinon.Lewisburg.  Livingston,  Manchester,  ^*'y^»'i^^"'^^iS-^^S^^- 
Murtreedioro,  Nashville,  Newbern.  Newport,  Paris  Portend^  ^il!ii£J*fiLw2rVult 
SheibyvNte.  Smithvilte,  South  Pittsburg.  Sparta,  Springfield,  Sweetwater,  Tajewen,  luiia- 
home.  Union  City,  Waverly,  Winchester.  31 

^'"Aliii  AftansasPiM  AustinVBrwhimVCamwV,^ 

Mimhur.  El  PaM  FMt  Worth  Georgetown.  Gra«d  Prwrie,  Hearne,  Us  Fresnos,  Ubboek, 

Schertz  Sinton,  SUnton,  Sundown,  Texarkana.  Waw,  Whitosboro,  White  Settlement  win*. 

Galveston,  Holton  City,  Mineral  Wells,  Parkland  and  Uncertain.  j  g 

UUh 

OgdM,  SaK  lake  City.  ..  2  1 

Vermont — v.--;--:---i;- — 1" " 

BurTington,  Hartford,  Montpelier.Winooski.  17  1 

^'''AtaiiiidAi' BrtrtorCkirtitiwiilie  Chiii^Mki". »" 

H?X?li.LjlSll^^Kfi  Nii^N  Jftolk,  Petersburg.  Portsmouth,  (lichmond,  Ro.M>k., 

SUunton,  Waynesboro.  t 

*"An5S.rt«:HTe;ibuV£Hi^iiiam;Loni^>i«:s^  U  0 

^•*'ttei£Sii'.BliifiiM:Chartetbn.Dilnba"r: 

Wheeling.  Williamson.  |  4 

'*'TriltenGrein"Bay:La"CroiseVMWiiin:Minito;;«;^."W^ 

Point  Wausae,  Wisconsin  Rapids.  BetoitFeirfDtt  Lac.  j  0 

Wyoming 

Casper,  Cheyenne. 

; SW«;SW,«'?- b?si'?Sa'S{o\'ffi^      dUed,  Mar.  31. 1970,  and  special  NAHRO  ««v.y  June 30, 1970. 

»»-  mmja  «f  T»nnixui<><>  Mr  Soeaker         I  might  remind  the  gentlenuui  from 

n^  SfSi^^^S'  mS  that    among  the  taiptyers  Bid  the  cltom  ol 
he  toot  a  certain  poslUon.  The  record  In-    rettes  a  we*  or  2^ 'J^^  ^nT^I 

noteiMr.  A»»«soH)  yes.  In  their  tidegram  they  said. 

CXVI 1814— Part  31 


Number  oi 


Total      appttcations        Committed  > 


41 


(45)63     1208, 249, 953        8112,333,424 


6  (7)4  9,573,290  11,248,051 

45  (45)56        443,346.378  263, 907,  U3 


17 

06)18 

118,007,503 

72.305,341 

8 

(8)      2 

50.638,344 

8,371,251 

126 

(128)  130 

908,384,156 

376,469,007 

8 
6 

I 

52 


31 


(8)   5  88,268,319  31,962,898 

(6)13  24,a7,597  4,270,2M 

(3)1  7,634,000  1,400,110 

(52)47  251,829,590  97,526,260 


(38)46    181.069,974     62.670,591 


2 

(2)0 

625,117 

0 

3 

(4)2 

3.638,061 

2,248,282 

18 

(18)23 

175,(99,870 

60,882.111 

• 

(9)14 

36.706.203 

25,692,492 

11 

(11)11 

38.745,743 

7,341,023 

10 

(13)19 

73.432.911 

64.258,783 

2 

(2)2 

2.067,303 

1.200.000 

Ho"  John  H.  Dbmt 
Tiraahington,  D.C. 

The  veto  of  tlie  Independent  ofllcee  awwo- 
nrlatlooe  Wli  witli  ItB  money  to  opeirate  VA 
pcognma  for  1971  h»»  stunned  ttie  1,000,000 
Members  of  the  Veteran*  ot  Foreign  Wara  of 
the  XJnitad  States. 

The  faUuie  of  the  President  to  Inilloate 
his  apptovcJ  of  the  a4dltlotMJ  f und*  wtaely 
added  by  the  Congreae,  to  overoome  deterl- 
onting  conditions  In  VA  h<Mf>ltala  bee  deep- 
ly <llflappotned  our  organization. 

one  Vtw  takes  the  porttton  that  Vtotwrn 
vetecaas  and  veterans  of  previous  wazs  vbo 
wvn  wounded  on  the  battla<Mnt  oontzlhute 
•nou^  yUMO.  they  fl^  1&  ttM  ahoqtlng  ww 
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In  the  National  Intsrest  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  Ogbt  the  Inflation  war  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  health. 

Bwrf  dime  of  the  extra  money  In  this  bill 
for  the  VA  will  be  spent  to  provide  better 
medical  care  for  the  veterans  of  this  Nation, 
wtueh  everyone  agrees  is  iirgently  needed  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  to  prevent  further 
deterioration  of  condlUons  In  VA  hospitals. 

For  these  reasons,  your  vote  to  override 
the  veto  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
membership  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States. 

Rat  Oaixaghkb. 
ttational  Commander  In  Chief,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Again  allow  me  to  remind  you  that 
inflation  while  being  serious  is  also  a 
very  useful  political  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  any  poUtical  trickster. 

Never  in  any  economy  has  inflation 
developed  when  soCQcient  goods  were 
available  for  the  consumers  to  purchase. 

The  trouble  with  our  economy  is  that 
the  shelves  are  bulging  with  foreign- 
made  goods  that  are  produced  by  more 
consumers  namely  the  foreign  worker  in 
an  American  plant  overseas. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  jrield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague). 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1 1^  in  suppcHt  of  the  motion  to  over- 
ride the  veto  on  H.R.  17548  which  makes 
1971  appropriations  for  many  independ- 
ent Federal  agencies  including  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  plight  of  the 
VA  medical  program  is  well  known  to  all 
members  of  this  body.  I  have  written  to 
each  of  you  periodically  advising  you  of 
the  findings  of  a  6-month  long  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  staff  investigation 
which  I  requested  last  December.  The  re- 
sults of  the  Initial  Investigation  disclosed 
serious  funding  deficiencies  of  over  $100 
million  for  all  of  the  166  VA  hospitals. 
These  hospitals  do  not  have  enough 
funds  for  proper  stafiQng — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  appears  that  many  hospital  em- 
ployees are  having  to  do  the  work  of  two 
people  as  compared  to  private  sector  hos- 
pitals. The  most  recent  survey  made  of 
the  VA  hospitals  revealed  that  initial 
funding  allocations  for  1971,  based  on  the 
administration's  request  for  1971.  fall 
almost  $180  million  short  of  the  required 
needs  to  render  prompt  and  proper  serv- 
ice to  the  wounded,  sick,  and  disabled 
veterans  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  break- 
down of  the  1971  nationwide  deflcienr 
cies  just  compiled  by  the  Veterans  AXr 
lairs  Committee: 

Dental  Care  for  returning'  Viet- 
nam veteran* „  «30,'400,707 

Community  norslng  care  pro- 
'^'gram    ^ 1,SU.79B 

Pim;has«  of  new  equipment '    11,044,169 

PnrcbaM  of  replacement  eqtilp- 
ment   ^ - 14,fl«7.774 

NonreetuThis^  maintenance  and- 

repalr    — —..-..■ 35.036.747 

KccuiTtng  matnteBaiwe  tntt  re- 
pair    - — I.MS,  413 

Becrultable  m«dieal  peivonnefl..    83, 409, 480 

Other  Mtecortea— (tim  U,  fees 
for  medical  consultants,  con- 
tract  hoipitaUattlan.  ou^mi- 


tlent  fee  medical.  State  home 

program  grants,  and  so  forth.    06, 369. 363 


Total    1971    VA    hospital 

deficiencies    180,610,300 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  findings  of 
our  most  recent  survey,  the  $155  million 
which  the  conferees  agreed  on  for  VA 
medical  care  in  this  bill  is  a  most  reason- 
able compromise.  To  keep  faith  with 
America's  veterans  we  have  a  most 
solemn  duty  here  today  to  see  that  no 
further  delays  occur  In  providing  sec- 
ond-to-none  hospital  care  In  our  veter- 
ans hospitals.  This  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  I  intend  to  vote  to  override  this 
veto.  To  do  otherwise  will  needlessly  de- 
lay the  recruitment  of  much  needed  hos- 
pital personnel  to  care  for  our  hospi- 
talized veterans  and  to  provide  the  equip- 
ment and  facilities  which  are  desperately 
needed  now — today — to  treat  America's 
veterans  who  need  medical  care  in  our 
VA  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  national  officials  of  various 
organizations  urging  this  body  to  over^ 
ride  the  veto  of  this  bill  which  Includes 
1971  appropriations  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration : 

HotTSX    or    RCFRESEMTATIVES,    COM- 

iirrTEE  ON  Vetcbans'  ArrAias. 

Washington.  D.C,  Avgust  S,  1970. 
Hon.  OuN  B.  Teacue, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Chairman:  Now  that  the  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  I  wanted  to  convey  to  you  some  per- 
sonal observations  relating  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  medlc&l  pro- 
gram which  has  been  under  consideration 
for  the  past  several  months. 

At  your  direction.  In  December  1906,  the 
Hospital  Subcommittee  Initiated  an  Investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  program  was  being 
properly  funded  and  whether  the  hospital 
staffs  were  adequate  to  give  prompt  and 
proper  care  to  veterans.  On  December  8, 
1969.  a  special  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the 
director  of  each  hospital  and  Independent 
outpatient  clinic  requesting  detailed  infor- 
mation at>out  the  hospitals'  funding  and 
stafllng  levels  and  Information  concerning 
deficiencies  In  equipment  and  maintenance 
and  repair  projects. 

We  also  held  extensive  hearings  In  Wash- 
ington and  several  hearings  were  held  In 
other  selected  areas.  The  overall  results  of 
the  investigation,  which  has  been  on-going 
for  over  6  months,  indicated  that  as  of  the 
end  of  December  1969,  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram bad  fallen  woefully  behind  in  Its  abil- 
ity to  promptly  and  properly  care  for  Amer- 
ica's disabled  veterans.  While  workloads  in 
major  medical  oare  areas  were  rising  sharply, 
petsotmel  In  the  VA  medical  program  were 
sot  InereAsed  to  meet  their  higher  wotk- 

TlUs  staffing  problem  had  Its  orlgto  In  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act  of 
1908.  The  Veterans'  Administration  was  one 
of  the  few  agencies  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  which  complied  with  the  personnel 
oelllng  provision  imposed  by  this  law  aad 
wlien  tt  was  repasled  by  Coagiea  In  July, 
1S00,  It  was  duncult  for  VA  to  make  Immedl- 
•te  and  slgnlflcaot  employment  gains  be- 
f  cause  of  Increased  hospital  operating  costs 
which  had  to  be  met  before  employment 
could  be  slgmflcantly  Inbreaaed.  Our  Decem- 
ber 1909  survey  of  the  hospitals  indicated 
that  about  4000  tinflUed  hospital  positions. 


which  had  been  authorized,  could  not  be 
filled  because  funds  were  Insufficient  at  the 
various  hospitals  to  fill  them. 

Tabulation  and  review  of  the  December 
1969  questionnaires  from  the  hospitals  and 
outpatient  clinics  disclosed  weU  over  0100 
mlUlon  in  funding  deficiencies  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Briefly  the  investigation  Indicated  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Private  sector  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical hospitals  have  an  average  ratio  of  3.73 
employees  for  each  patient  while  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  only  1 .5  staff  for  each 
patient.  Some  university  hospitals  operated 
In  connection  with  medical  schools  have 
staffing  ratios  of  over  3  employees  for  each 
patient.  On  the  basis  of  consultations  with 
many  hospital  directors,  deans  of  medical 
schools,  who  are  members  of  the  Veteraiu' 
Administrator's  Special  Medical  Advisory 
Group,  and  a  review  of  standards  established 
within  the  Veterans  Administration  lot  Its 
various  hospital  services,  it  appears  that 
the  national  staffing  ratio  for  most  VA 
general  and  medical  and  siirglcal  hospi- 
tals should  be  about  two  employees  for  each 
patient  and  a  one  for  one  ratio  should  exist 
In  psychiatric  hospitals.  To  achieve  this  ratio, 
about  28.000  additional  employees  were  need- 
ed as  of  December  31,  1969,  which  would  cost 
about  $240  mlUlon  annually.  According  to 
the  VA  hospital  directors,  about  86  %  of  these 
personnel  could  be  recruited  if  funds  were 
made  available  for  their  salaries.  I  believe 
that  favorable  action  on  H.R.  18252  will  suffi- 
ciently Improve  recruitment  and  retention  of 
career  personnel  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  so  that  the  16<^  reported 
by  the  hospital  directors  as  not  being  re- 
crui  table  can  be  recruited.  This  biU  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Hospital  Subcom- 
mittee and  I  hope  will  soon  receive  full  Com- 
mittee action.  It  should  be  of  g^eat  help  is 
providing  the  necessary  personnel  to  properly 
operate  the  VA  medical  program  and  truly 
give  veterans  "second  to  none"  medical  care. 
Favorable  action  by  the  Congress  on  H.R. 
18252  should  eliminate  the  problem  we  found 
In  a  number  of  hospitals  where  on  night 
shifts  and  weekends  one  nurse  plus  an  at- 
tendant was  responsible  for  more  than  one 
ward  with  the  result  that  during  emergen- 
cies large  numbers  of  patients  went  unmon- 
Itored  for  long  periods  of  time. 

2.  In  order  to  pay  hospital  salaries  and  buy 
drugs  and  medical  supplies  the  December 
1969  questionnaire  disclosed  that  millions  of 
dollars  were  being  diverted  from  equipment 
purchases  and  maintenance  and  repair  funds 
which  was  impairing  the  care  of  hospitalized 
veterans  because  new  life-saving  and  life- 
prolonging  equipment  could  not  be  pur- 
chased by  many  VA  hospitals.  Late  In  fiscal 
year  1970.  Congress  appropriated  in  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  about 
07  million  in  additional  funds  which  was  al- 
located to  the  various  hospitals  to  eliminate 
some  of  their  most  critical  and  urgent  equip- 
ment deficiencies.  However,  our  July  1970 
survey  mdloated  that  the  InltliU  1971  fundmg 
allocation  leaves  a  funding  deficiency  of 
about  063  million  In  equipment  and  main- 
tenance and  repair  Items  In  VA  hospitals.  Re- 
cent action  by  Congress  to  Increase  the  1971 
appropriations  should  have  a  slgnlflcaot  Im- 
pact on  this  deficiency. 

3.  Education  and  training  of  medical  per- 
sonnel, serving  veterans  and  the  nation,  waf 
being  seriously  curtailed  due  to  budgetary 
limitations. 

4.  Due  to  Inadequate  funding  to  prorMe 
-necessary  staffing  of  about  2700  employees, 
over  020  million  In  specialized  medical  SBrT- 
■loes,  such  as  coronary  oare,  kidney  dtalysls, 
pulmonary  emphysema,  pulmonary  funotku. 
and  other  intensive  care  units  were  Idle  or  so 
inadequately  staffed  that  they  could  not  fully 
perform  the  innovative  care  needed  for  many 
sick  veterans.  The  staffing  of  many  of  these 
units  has  been  Increased  since  last  December 
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but  a  great  deal  of  this  has  been  aocom- 
pUshed  by  transferring  ward  nursing  person- 
nel ahd  other  techiUclans  from  regular  wards 
to  the  specialized  medical  services  rather  than 
through  significant  employment  IBcreesee. 
This  Is  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  ftUl 
time  permanent  penonnei  statistics  fur- 
nished the  Committee  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  of  June  SO,  1B0O  and  June  SO, 
1970.  On  June  30,  1900,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reported  to  the  Committee  tliat 
there  were  121,434  full  time  permanent 
"Medical  Cfcre"  employees.  As  of  June  80, 
1970  the  report  showed  a  total  of  181388 — 
an  mcrease  of  only  4S4  throughout  the  VA 
system. 

6.  The  13-year  long-range  construction 
and  modernisation  program  has  fallen  woe- 
fully behind.  This  plan  was  devised  In  180Q 
under  a  Jomt  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  House  VetenuJs  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Cobntlttee  of 
congress.  The  plan  has  been  stretched  out  by 
several  Administrations  because  of  inade- 
quate funding  and  It  has  now  become  a  30 
year  plan.  There  win  be  substantial  obliga- 
tion of  funds,  voted  by  previous  CoogresseSi 
during  fiscal  year  1971  for  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospital  facilities,  And  059 
million  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority  has 
been  voted  in  the  1071  appropitetjon.  Recent 
unfavorable  puWlc  crttJclsmB  of  the  Bronx 
and  Wadsworth  VA  hospitals  are  dlrecUy  at- 
tributable to  the  inadequacy  of  construc- 
tion funds  over  the  past  lOryears  beca\>se  the 
physical  plants  at  both  of  these  insUllattons 
are  njost  Inadequate  to  render  proper  patient 
care.  This  public  embarrassment  of  the  VA 
medical  program  could  have  been  avoided 
If  the  original  long  range  plan  for  hospital 
replacement  and  modernization  had  been  fol- 
lowed. There  are  stUl  over  40  unalrcondl- 
tloned  VA  hospitals  and/or  domiclUarles 
^  which  qualify  for  i^roondttiontag,  but  no  de- 

3  sign  fimds  have  been  sought  to  start  the 

X  planning.  These  conditions  are  shameful  and 

should  be  corrected  Without  further  delay.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  VA  construction  pro- 
gram can  endure  very  long  on  the  hlt-or- 
mlss  basis  Which  tt  has  experienced  over  the 
past  10  years.  Many  VA  hospital  plants  are 
deteriorating  at  alarming  rates  and  this  may 
seriously  lower  the  quality  of  patient  care. 

6.  An  Intolerable  dental  backlog  buUt  up 
In  fiscal  year  1970  Involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  returning  Vietnam  veterans 
who  were  having  to  wait  from  4  to  8  paonths 
to  have  their  teeth  fixed  because  of  inade- 
quate funding.  On  AprU  2,  1970.  the  Admin- 
istration requested  from  the  Congress  09.8 
mUlion  which  was  supposed  to  substantlaUy 
clear  up  this  backlog;  however,  recent  In- 
formation obtained  from  the  hospitals  and 
outpatient  clinics  Indicates  that  as  of 
June  80,  1970,  the  end  of  the  1970  fiscal  year, 
abotlt  76,000  cases  were  still  backlogged  and 
that  'over  08.8  million  more  Was  needed  to 
clear  this  up.  On  July  1,  1970,  the  dlreotars 
of  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  estimated 
that  they  were  over  020  million  short  of  flsctf 
year  1971  funds.to  meet  their  estimated  den- 
tal needs.  This  situation  must  be  car^CuUy 
monitored  In  the  future  to  be  sure  that  ihe 
extra  ftmds  recently  voted  by  the  Congtess 
are  allocated  to  the  hospitals  on  a  timely 
basis  to  clear  up  existing  backlogs  and  keep 
pace  with  new  wocUoods. 

7.  The  December  1900  questionnaire  dis- 
closed that  funds  were  being  denied  many 
hospitals  to  provide  community  nursing  care 
for  eligible  veterans  who  no  longer  needed 
expensive  care  in  VA  hospitals  and  could  be 
transferred  to  community  nursing  homes  at 
VA  expense  and  be  nearer  their  homes  and 
relatives. 

8.  Drugs  for  patients  on  outpatient  status 
were  being  ciutalled  becaxise  of  lack  of  funds 
and  needy  veterans  were  being  given  pre- 
scrtpttfloa  awl  M(t  tD  tiars  tlum  flUed  at 


thrtr  own  expense.  Mall  order  prescriptions 
filled  by  VA  pharmacies  were  running  weeks 
behind  normal  schedules  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

9.  During  fiscal  1970,  the  medical  care 
program  was  forced  to  "absorb"  026  mlllloii 
tn  unbudgeted  costs,  thus  reducing  patient 
care  services  to  veterans.  Ilieee  "abeorbed" 
costs  included  porttons  of  pay  hlkee  for 
personnel  and  new  laws  which  the  Qongrasa 
enacted  mostly  to  extend  benefits  to  needy 
and  sick  disabled  veterans.  If  Congress  passes 
legislation  which  Increases  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  VA  medical  program,  the  Admlnis- 
ttvtlon  should  request  and  the  Congress 
should  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
fully  support  the  Increased  costs.  

10.  Old  and  chronically  111  veteraaas  were 
being  denied  needed  hospitalization  because 
staffing  and  funding  problems  at  many  hos- 
pitals made  It  desirable  to  attempt  to  treat 
the  veteran  on  an  outpatient  basis  at  lees 
cost  rather  than  putUng  them  Into  hospitals 
where  they  could  receive  more  attention. 

Some  of  these  deficiencies  have  been  cor- 
rected either  administratively  or  by  congres- 
sional action  In  appropriating  additional 
funds;  however,  ma^or  problems  still  e±lst 
which  1  believe  we  mxxst  continue  to  closely 
monitor. 

The  most  recent  survey  conducted  eer- 
ily this  month  of  the  VA  hospitals  and 
outpatient  clinics  indicates  that  as  of  July 
10,  1970,  there  existed  over  0180  million  In 
funding  deficiencies.  Congress  has  recently 
acted  to  add  0155  million  to  the  original 
budget  request  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  care  program  for  1971  and  the 
expenditure  of  these  additional  funds  would 
correct  a  major  portum  of  the  most  pressing 
deficiencies.  Notwlthslpodlng  the  Adminis- 
trator's statement  befoce  the  Appropriations 
Committee  In  the  other  body  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  could  not  use  addi- 
tional funds  over  tfnd  above  those  retjuested 
In  the  amended  1971  budget.  It  ts  evident 
from  our  July  1970  survey  of  an  VA  hoepltsls 
and  outpatient  cUnlcs  that  the  additional 
funding  is  needed  to  meet  the  medical  needs 
of  our  nation's  veterans.  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  experience  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  release  these 
funds.  Over  the  years  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  been  largely  responsible  for  not 
permitting  Uie  Veterans'  Administration  to 
seek  adequate  funds  to  keep  the  VA  med- 
ical program  on  a  par  with  private  sector 
boepitals. 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people  want 
Its  veterans  to  have  the  finest  available  medi- 
cal care,  and  I  l>eUeve  that  the  Congress 
must  be 'sure  that  It  takes  the  action  neces- 
sary to  make  veterans  hospitals  the  natlonYi 
showcase  oT  superb  medical  eare. 
Sincerely. 

Jamks  A.  Hauet, 
Chairman,  Subcommittta  on  Hospitala. 

VCTERANS  or  PORHCN  WARS  OF  THS 

UNnxD  Statts. 
Washington,  D.C.  August  13,  1970. 
Hon.  Olin  B.  Teactti:, 

Chairman,  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
U£.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  TKAOtTs;  The  PresldenUal  veto 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Bill 
has  stunned  the  membership  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

First  class  medical  care  for  veterans  is  the 
Number  One  Priority  Goal  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  The  Congress  has  been  most 
sympathetic  to  V J.W.  please  for  additional 
personnel  and  funds  for  VA  hospitals.  Un- 
fortunately, and  tragically,  the  Administra- 
tion has  turned  »  deaf  ear  to  most  of  our 
requests  for  additional  money  and  personnel 
which  VA  hospitals  so  desperately  need.  This 
veto  is  the  crowning  blow.  Again,  the  VJ'.W. 
iB  calling  upon  our  friends  in  Congress  to 


help  us  in  this  grave  situation  with  which 
VA  hospitals  are  faced. 

The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  and  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  VA  has  to  have  more 
money  right  now  If  It  Is  to  carry  out  lU  mls- 
sion  of  providing  quality  medical  care  to 
veterans.  A  few  of  these  programs  which  are 
at  the  critical  stage  are :  an  intolerable  back- 
log of  applications  for  dental  care  by  return- 
ing veterans;  community  nursing  care  for 
ohronlcaUy  lU  elder  veterans;  purchasing  of 
new  .and  replacement  of  equipment;  mainte- 
nance and  repairs  which  have  been  post- 
poned and  deferred  too  long;  more  funds  for 
the  construction  and  modernization  pro- 
grams for  hospitals  such  as  the  one  at  Bronx 
which  graphically  depicted  shocking  condi- 
tions In  a  VA  hospital;  and  recruiting  au- 
thorized medical  personnel  to  man  lire  sav- 
ing services  such  as  cardiac.  Intensive  care, 
kidney  and  pulmonary  units. 

The  additional  0155  million  In  this  VA 
approprlaUon  will  be  a  giant  step  toward 
reducing  some  of  these  pressing  deficiencies 
which  VA  hospital  managers  have  reported 
as  needing  In^medlate  attention.  In  isuA.  the 
166  VA  hospital  managers  have  Indicated 
there  preeently  exists  0180  million  in  funding 
deficiencies.  Sick  and  wounded  Vietnam  vet- 
erans being  treated.  In  VA  hospitals  need 
this  VA  i^^propriatlon  now.  They  have  made 
one  sacrifice  In  the  national  Interest  by  fight- 
ing on  the  battlefield  In  Vietnam.  They 
should, not  be  expected  to  fight  the  Inflation 
waratthe  expense  of  their  health.  To  post- 
pone approval  and  prompt  allocation  of  these 
funds  for  VA  hospitals  could  be  disastrous. 

The  Congress  spoke  when  It  approved  the 
VA  appcoprlation  with  Its  additional  $IH 
million  for  VA  hospitals  as  authorized  In  the 
Independent  Offices  BUI.  The  VJ'.W.  strongly 
recommends  that  the  Coagre^  once  again 
resolve  any  doubt  In  favor  of  veterans  and 
first  class  medical  care  for  veterans  by  voUng 
to  override  the  President's  veto.  The  money 
Is  desperately  needed  today  and  a  delay  will 
further  damage  the  VA  hospital  system  to  the 
detriment  of  thousands  of  wounded  and  dis- 
abled veterans. 

The  fftiorjUjle  consideration  of  these  views 
by  you  aiul  your  House  colleagues  will  be 
deeply  appreciated  by  the  1.600.000  members 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely. 

Rat  Qsllashb. 
.    Commander  in  Chief. 

August  13,  I97ft 
Ron.  Oun  X.  Tbaottx. 

HOiLse  of  Representatives,  ^  ,^_.^ 

Washington,  DX^.:  '^' -r      a-n 

The  Disabled  Veterans  urges  your  vote  to 
override  veto  of  HJl.  17548.  Veterans  Admin- 
tstraitlon  funds  desperately  needed  to  Im- 
prove quality  of  hospital  care  for  wounded 
and  sick  returning  from  Vietnam  and  Other 
veterans  entitled  to  VA  benefits.  • 

.  Cxcn,  W.  Stxvxnson. 
.National  Commander, 
.^iftabUfk  Amerioan  Veteraiu. 

Amusr  13.  1070. 
Hon.  Oun  X.  Tkasux. 

Chairman,  Committee  on.  Vsterans  AjJtArs, 
Washington,  D.C: 

paralyzed  veterans  are  deeply  disturbed 
over  yesterday's  presidential  veto  of  the  In- 
dQ>endent  offices  appropriations  bill  HJl. 
17548.  llils  great  Nation  caonoit  afford  to  lose 
any  of  Its  veterans  to  a  degenerating  and  un- 
derfunded Veterans  Administration  In  light 
of  your  many  and  great  efforts  on  behalf 
of  ^the  American  veteran  we  urgently  request 
that  you  do  all  within  your  power  to  Insure 
that  the  VA  approplratlons  as  outlined  In 
H.K.  17548  be  speedily  enacted. 

Pma  L.  Lassxn, 
Sxecutive  Director. 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 
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AMVKTS, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  12, 1970. 
Hon.  Oux  K.  Teaouk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  

DsAB  CoNomsasicAN  Tucnn:  AMVET8 
strongly  urg*  you  to  TOt«  to  override  tbd 
veto  of  HJi.  17458  wMch  Includee  »ppropria- 
tlons  for  FT  1971  for  tb«  Veteran*  Admin- 
istration. Of  particular  concern  la  the  Im- 
mediate critical  need  for  the  additional  $106 
million  in  medical  care  funds  voted  in  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Report  to  prevent 
further  deterioration  of  th«  V.A.  Medical 
Program  and  Its  hospitals. 

The  Preeldent's  veto  meesage  appears  to  be 
directed  at  large  Increaaee  In  "HUD"  tJrbwi 
Renewal  Project  Funds. 

The  V.A.  Hospital  Program  cannot  wait 
another  quarter  of  the  1971  FY  for  desperate- 
ly needed  additional  funds  to  care  for  Amer- 
ica's wounded  and  disabled  veterans.  Yovir 
vote  In  favor  of  the  motion  to  override  thto 
Presidential  Veto  Is  extremely  important  to 
AlfVETS  membership  and  Indeed  to  all 
America's  sick  and  disabled  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours.  

ROBSKT  B.  OOiriTLINBKI, 

national  Commander. 

Alkzanskia,  Va. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Tkacttk, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  view  of  the  mandates  of  our  depart- 
ment conventions  pertaining  to  conditions 
existing  In  the  various  hospitals  throughout 
the  country.  I  am  sun  the  membership  of 
our  organization  would  approve  my  requests 
to  you  to  use  every  influence  to  override  the 
veto,  for  the  VA  medical  approprlaUon. 

Edoai  O.  BtTaKHAUT, 

Mattonal  Commander,  Veterans  of  World 
War  I. 

Dallas,  Tkx. 
Hon.  OtJN  E.  IYacuz, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Council  of  Veterans  Organization  of 
Greater  Dallas  urge  you  to  vote  to  override 
the  veto  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  educa- 
tion welfare  and  veterans  benefits. 

Wknoxu.  a.  Maun. 

THK  ASCBUCAN  liKCION. 

Washington.  D.C.  August  13,  1970. 
Hon.  OUN  E.  TxAGint, 

Chairman.   House   Committee   on   Veterans 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.C 

Deas  CHAnacAN  Tkacux:  The  American 
Legion  appreciates  and  strongly  supports 
your  effort  In  the  House  today  concerning 
H.R.  17548  insofar  as  It  affects  funds  for 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  Fiscal  1971. 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  for  several  years 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
caught  In  an  impossible  budget  squeeze  be- 
tween higher  medical  and  drug  costs  and 
rising  workloads  without  receiving  propor- 
tionately higher  funds  and  staffing  alloca- 
tions. The  new  budget  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, while  not  an  orerly  generous  one,  con- 
tains additional  funds  In  the  amount  of  $105 
million  above  that  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  urgently  needed  If  the 
VA'a  lagging  medical  program  Is  to  be 
brought  back  to  reasonably  accepted  levels 

The  first  quarter  of  the  1971  Fiscal  Year 
Is  now  two-thirds  over  and  until  the  new 
budget  Is  approved  the  VA  miist  continue 
to  operate  at  last  year's  spending  level.  This 
Is  further  delaying  and  retarding  efforts  to 
expand  and  improve  VA  services  to  needy 
war  veterans,  particularly  Its  medical  pro- 
gram, at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  treat- 
ment is  Increasing  as  a  result  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Your  assistance  In  providing  these  funds 
for  the  Veterans  Administration  at  the  earl^ 
est  possible  moment  Is  appreciated  by  Tne 
American  Legion. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  Milton  Patkick. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  SpetJter, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND),  a  valued  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Idr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in 
the  appeal  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  override  the  President's  veto  on  this 
bill.  The  independent  offices  bill  is  no 
less  important  than  the  education  bill. 
I  think  In  many  respects  it  ts  more  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  appropriation  blU 
was  vetoed  by  the  President  because  It 
is  $541,301,800  over  the  amoimt  recom- 
mended in  his  budget.  The  distinguished 
gentleman,  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 
indicated  tiiat  these  programs  in  this  biU 
have  been  based  on  quantity  rather  than 
quality.  I  submit  that  is  not  so. 

The  major  amoimts  over  the  amended 
budget  request  are  in  the  areas  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  care, 
urban  renewal  programs,  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  grants  and  loans  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  aware  of  the  crisis  in  medical 
care  in  our  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  Conditions  in  these  hospitals 
have  been  highlighted  in  the  press — 
newspapers  and  magazines — on  televi- 
sion and  radio  and  before  committees  of 
this  Congress.  The  able  chairman  of  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Teagttb 
of  Texas,  has  Just  expressed  his  concern 
as  the  veto  of  this  bill  affects  medical 
care  for  veterans.  His  committee  has 
done  considerable  work  in  this  area  and 
has  concluded  that  this  program  needs 
more  money  if  it  is  to  serve  properly  and 
adequately  the  veteran  population  of  this 
Nation  and  particularly,  the  returning 
veteran  from  Vietnam.  All  of  the  great 
veterans  organizations — American  Le- 
gion, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled 
Veterans,  AMVETS,  and  a  whole  host  of 
other  veterans  organizations  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  action  of 
the  Congress  in  increasing  medical  care 
for  veterans  by  $105  million  over  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Who  can  say  that  this  quanti- 
tative rather  than  qualitative?  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  quality  care  for  those 
who  have  served  their  country  in  the 
armed  services. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
areas  in  which  the  Congress  has  in- 
creased the  figures  in  this  bill  are  pre- 
cisely those  areas  that  carry  the  highest 
priorities.  I  need  not  tell  the  Members 
of  this  House  what  urban  renewal  pro- 
grrams  have  done  in  rebuilding  the  physi- 
cal and  social  structures  of  our  cities — 
big  and  small.  No  one  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  need  for  housing — the  dire 
and  urg3nt  need  for  housing — to  lift  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  so  many  of  the 
Nation's  people  who  are  ill-housed  in  the 
ghetto  areas  of  this  land.  Everyone  is 
talking  about  the  environment  and  pol- 
lution but  it  cannot  be  dealt  effectively 
unless  added  money  is  spent  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities.  The  added 
moneys  in  this  bill  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent objects  will  go  giving  better  medical 
care  for  the  veterans,  to  continue  the 
fight  against  the  decay,  blight  and  rot 
of  our  cities,  to  provide  needed  housing 


for  the  presently  Ill-housed  and  the 
elderly,  and  to  Increased  activity  In  tbe 
fight  to  control  pollution. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  Is 
just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than 
the  bill  that  was  overridden  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  by  this  House,  and  I  trust  the 
House  will  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  this  blU. 

Mr.  ETVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with 
the  last  remark  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  that  this  bill  is  as  impor- 
tant. If  not  more  important  than  the 
other  bill.  I  sun  for  education  smd  I  be- 
llve  in  it.  but  what  is  the  point  In  edu- 
cating children  if  the  air  they  breathe 
is  not  fit  to  breathe,  and  if  the  water 
they  drink  is  not  fit  to  drink? 

This  bill  has  money  in  it  not  only  fbr 
the  cities,  as  the  gentleman  said,  but  for 
the  small  towns  and  the  villages  across 
this  country. 

I  think  probably  the  most  important 
thing  that  has  been  said  Is  what  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  said,  that  we  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  lead  time  in  these 
programs,  and  although  more  money  is 
appropriated  in  this  bill,  actually  less 
will  be  spent  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
I  think  we  cannot  just  put  off  forever 
starting  to  make  the  plans  to  clean  up  the 
water  and  to  clean  up  the  pollution  in  this 
country. 

I  think  the  people  back  home  are  going 
to  ask  a  great  many  questions  about  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hoggs). 
Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  so  well  said 
a  moment  ago,  this  bill  is  every  bit  as  im- 
portant— if  not  more  Important — than 
the  education  appropriations  bill  we 
passed  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Let  me.  if  I  may,  deal  with  this  specious 
argument  about  inflation.  First,  let  us 
take  a  lo<A  at  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. The  gross  national  product  today 
approaches  a  trillion  dollars.  A  trillion 
dollars  is  a  sum  that  is  difficult  to 
imagine. 

I  might  say,  incidentally,  we  have  the 
lowest  rate  of  growth  now  that  we  have 
had  in  the  last  10  years.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  have  a  gross  national  product 
nearing  a  trilUon  dollars.  It  is  $980  bU- 
llon. 

In  an  economy  of  a  trillion  dollars,  a 
billion  dollars,  as  much  as  It  is,  cannot 
possibly  have  any  significant  inflationary 
effect. 

The  inflation  in  this  economy  is  easy 
to  explain.  It  is  not  the  result  of  Federal 
expeiKlltures.  The  total  impact  of  the 
whole  Federal  Establishment,  Including 
the  trust  funds  such  as  social  security, 
is  about  10  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  The  impact  of  the  10  percent 
cannot  possibly  be  the  overriding  con- 
sideration in  inflation.  It  lies  in  the  other 
90  percent. 

Let  us  see  what  has  hapi>ened  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration. To  begin  with,  the  reason  the 
President  vetoed  this  bill  is  he  is  trying 
to  put  the  inflation  tag  on  Congress  and 
take  it  off  himself,  where  it  belongs. 
We  have  the  highest  interest  rates  in 
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the  history  of  this  country.  The  In- 
creased interest  alone  on  the  Federal 
debt  amounts  to  $2  billion  per  annum. 
That  $2  billion  is  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  is  involved  in  both  these  bills  we 
have  been  considering  here  today. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  is  happen- 
ing with  respect  to  Federal  revenues. 
There  is  an  outfall  in  Federal  revenues 
in  fiscal  year  1970  of  about  $1.5  billion. 
In  fiscal  year  1971  it  is  estimated  it 
will  be  between  $4  billion  and  $5  bil- 
lion- 1     ^ 

Now,  why?  It  is  because  unemployed 

workers  and  unprofitable  businesses  do 
not  pay  taxes.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  we 
have  had  to  Increase  unemployment 
compensation  payments  by  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  meet  the  unemployment  in  this 
coimtry  today. 

This  unemployment  figure  of  5  per- 
cent is  the  highest  we  have  had  in  the 
past  8  years,  since  1961.  And  unemploy- 
ment, unfortunately,  continues  to  rise. 

Somehow  or  other  I  have  not  seen  the 
cost  of  living  figures.  There  is  some- 
thing mysterious  about  that.  Why  have 
they  not  been  related?  I  think  the  an- 
swer again  is  quite  obvious;  it  is  going  up. 

Here  is  where  inflation  is.  It  gets  right 
back  to  trying  to  control  the  infiationary 
situation  by  using  monetary  policy 
alone,    high    interest    rates   and    tight 

money.  ,  ^     ,..    ..^ 

And  who  has  been  affected  by  that? 
It  has  affected  the  small  fellow  trying 
to  buy  a  home.  It  has  affected  the  home- 
builder.  It  has  affected  the  materials 
suppUer.  It  has  affected  smaU  business. 
It  has  even  had  a  fantastic  impact  on 
Wall  Street.  The  value  of  securities  on 
Wall  Street  since  Nixon  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  decreased 
by  $300  billion. 

So  now  we  have  a  message  up  here 
saying  that  we  are  creating  infiation 
because  we  say  we  are  gohig  to  do  stane- 
thing  about  cleaning  up  the  cities,  about 
the  veterans,  and  about  all  these  other 
programs  that  are  necessary. 

Why.  we  have  a  backlog  in  this  coun- 
try of  about  $5  billion  in  appUcations 
from  every  State  in  tWs  Union  for  sew- 
age projects. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. „      . 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  HOGCtS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides practically  nothing,  if  we  really 
look  at  it  in  perspective. 

We  have  a  backlog  of  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  every  manner  of  proj- 
ect, and  this  bUl  provides  $350  million 
additional  for  water  and  sewer  grants. 
Now  let  us  look  at  that.  This  money  can- 
not be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1971  The  best 
you  could  h<H)e  for  would  be  commit- 
ments whereby  the  communities  could 
have  some  assurance  that  they  could 
start  planning  and  awarding  contracts. 
To  me  this  argument  that  $1  billion  in 
an  economy  of  $1  trillion  would  have  a 
vital  effect  on  inflation  is  so  specious  that 
it  really  should  not  command  the  re- 
spect of  thoughtful  people.  What  is  in- 
volved here  is  an  attack  on  education,  on 
pollution,  on  health,  on  urban  decay, 
and  I  want  to  take  my  stand  for  clean- 


ing up  the  cities  and  cleaning  up  the  riv- 
ers and  helping  the  veterans  and  start- 
ing programs  that  are  essential  to  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

Mr.  8CHWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  conslderatde  rtiuctance  that  I  cast 
my  vote  today  to  override  the  vetoes  of 
the  HEW  and  HUD  appropriation  WUs. 
Needless  to  say,  I  share  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  about  the  need  to  control 
inflation.  I  share  the  President's  view 
that  Government  spending  must  be  kept 
in  check  if  the  battle  against  inflation 
is  to  be  won. 

When  combined,  the  appropriation 
bills  at  issue  today  exceed  the  budget  by 
about  $1  billion.  It  is  my  view  that  it 
is  possible  to  cut  $1  billion  at  other 
points  in  the  budget  to  make  up  the 
amount  that  these  two  bills  exceed  budget 
requests. 

As  you  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  I  cosponsored  an  amendment  to 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  to  reduce  the  authorization  by  5  per- 
cent In  the  $20  billion  authorization  bill, 
$1  billion  could  have  been  saved  by  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  called  the  "efficiency" 
amendment.  It  was  designed  to  trim  the 
waste  from  defense  contracting  pro- 
grams. The  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  not  jeopardize  our  Nation's  de- 
fense, in  fswjt,  it  would  strengthen  it 
and  make  it  more  efficient.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  again  when  the  «*- 
propriation  bill  for  military  procurement 
comes  before  the  house.  The  adoption  of 
my  amendment  at  that  time  would  pro- 
vide the  $1  billion  in  dispute  today. 

There  are  other  considerations  as  well. 
Should  the  vetoes  be  sustained  today,  a 
delay  of  at  least  8  weeks  would  result. 
With  the  school  year  about  to  begin,  this 
delay  would  work  a  tremendous  hardship 
on  our  school  systems.  It  would  mean 
additional  weeks  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  levels  of  Federal  funding  and  would 
prompt  another  increase  in  the  cost  of 
education. 

A  delay  in  approval  of  HUD  funds 
would  cause  hardship  and  uncertainty 
for  thousands  of  families  waiting  for 
word  on  when  housing  assistance  will  be 
available.  A  continuing  resolution  does 
not  allow  for  along  term  commitments 
of  funds.  In  addition,  the  HUD  bill  con- 
tains $10  million  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped.  Several  first 
district  communities;  such  as  Fort 
Madison,  have  applications  on  file  now 
for  low-rent  housing  for  the  elderly 
projects  with  no  funds  available.  The 
city  of  Keokuk  benefited  from  this  pro- 
gram last  year.  The  first  district  popu- 
lation has  a  high  percentage  of  residents 
who  are  65  and  older  who  need  adequate 
housing.  A  delay  in  final  approval  for 
HUD  funds  would  mean  these  people 
would  have  to  wait  longer  for  new  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
sincerely  believe  that  we  can  save  the 
$1  billion  which  these  two  bills  exceed 
the  budget  elsewhere  and  in  view  of  the 
problems,  lack  of  final  action  on  the 
bills  will  bring  about,  I  must  cast  my 
votes  today  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
HEW  and  the  veto  of  the  HUD  appro- 
priation bills. 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  careful 


study  and  much  consideration,  I  have  de- 
cided to  support  President  Nixon's  veto 
of  the  independent  offices  and  HUD  w>- 
propriations  bill,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
support  the  veto  of  the  Ofllce  of  Educa- 
tion appropriations  bill. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  I  have 
weighed  the  merits  of  two  compelling  po- 
sitions. One  is  the  necessity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  strong  and  positive  ac- 
tion to  combat  inflation  and  thus  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  our  economy. 
The  oUier  was  the  crucial  nature  of  the 
many  areas  of  public  responsibility  in  the 
programs  which  these  bills  would  fimd. 
Balancing  these  considerations  led  me 
to  the  conclusions  that  the  independent 
offlces-HUD  appropriation  veto  should  be 
sustained,  but  that  on  the  Ofllce  of  Edu- 
cation appropriation  I  must  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto. 

I  share  the  President's  concern  that  we 
should  be  consistent  in  our  program  to 
halt  inflation,  since  inflationary  condi- 
tions adversely  affect  every  program  and 
service  to  people.  The  President  has  acted 
courageously  to  strengthen  our  economy, 
a  task  necessitated  by  the  ill-advised 
monetary  and  flscal  policies  followed  by 
the  Democrats  in  the  1960's.  If  we  are  to 
have  economic  stability  in  the  1970'b,  it  Is 
essential  that  the  type  of  fiscal  prudence 
which   President   Nixon   has   practiced 
continue  to  prevail.  Therefore,  for  rea- 
sons of  the  economy  and  not  in  oi^xmI- 
tion  to  the  particular  programs  which 
would  have  been  funded— many  of  which 
I  have  strongly  supported— I  shall  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto  of  the  independent 
offlces-HUD  Impropriations  bill.  While 
the  luljan  renewal  program  has  been  and 
must  continue  to  be  an  effective  help  to 
our  entire  Nation,  especially  in  providing 
new  and  rehabilitating  old  housing,  there 
remains  considerable  funding  and  the  in- 
crease of  about  $350  million  over  the 
budget  is  inflationary  and  not  justified 
at  this  time.  No  field  of  needed  progress 
has  been  hurt  more  by  infiation  than 
housing.  Responsibility  in  economic  pol- 
icy must  be  maintained  if  it  is  to  prosper. 
Similarly,  there  is  drastic  and  immedi- 
ate need  to  strengthen  our  steps  against 
water  pollution.  However,  the  increase  of 
almost  $350  million  over  the  budget  in 
this  bill  Is  inflationary  and  not  aimed  at 
the  principal  area  of  need,  the  building 
of  secondary  treatment  facilities,  which 
is  being  supported  in  greatly  increased 
scope  by  other  legislation.  Rather,  the 
increase  in  this  bill  would  take  over 
against  federally  borrowed  fimds,  expan- 
sion of  sewer  facilities  which  in  many 
cases  could  be  financed  by  local  charges 
on  a  pay  as  you  go  basis.  The  expansion 
of  Federal  support  here  would  in  effect 
penalize  those  communities  which  have 
done  the  Job  themselves.  One  program 
In  the  bill,  although  reduced,  is  still 
grossly  excessive  in  my  opinion.  That  is 
the  space  program.  It  could  be  reduced 
by  $1  billion  and  still  be  meaningful. 
That  alone  Is  enough  reason  to  sustain 
the  veto. 

My  decision  not  to  support  the  veto 
of  the  Office  of  Education  appropriations 
bill  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  me  to 
make.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
not  voted  to  sustain  the  veto  of  a  money 
bill  by  President  Nixon.  In  «>ite  of  the 
fact  that  the  amount  appropriated  ex- 
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ceeds  the  President's  budget  request  by 
$453  million,  I  feel  that  the  funds  for 
education  are  a  must  at  this  time.  The 
opening  of  the  school  year  is  just  around 
the  comer,  and  I  would  not  want  to  see 
many  vital  programs  curtailed  due  to  un- 
certainty as  to  the  amount  of  Federal 
funding.  In  the  area  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, for  example,  there  is  much  re- 
liance placed  upon  the  existence  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  a  veto  at  this  time  would 
be  disruptive.  It  is  important  that  pro- 
grams, such  as  vocational  education  not 
be  restricted,  or  perhaps  canceled,  due 
to  a  lack  of  certainty  as  to  Federal  funds. 
While  I  reiterate  my  long  standing 
conviction  that  inflation  cannot  be 
curbed  without  a  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  and  that  education  has  been 
greatly  harmed  by  it,  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
right  to  jeopardize  educational  programs. 
Accordingly,  I  will  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  truly  regret 
that  the  President  has  vetoed  these  two 
appropriations  bills. 

It  strikes  me  as  peculiar  that  the  same 
people  who  cry  inflation  when  we  spend 
on  sewer  or  water  lines,  or  on  hospitals 
or  school  kids,  stand  strangely  silent 
when  vast  sums  are  appropriated  for  a 
space  shuttle,  the  beginning  of  a  man- 
on-Mars  program,  or  for  jet-set  hard- 
ware like  the  SST. 

This  Nation  of  ours  is  a  great  one,  but 
somehow  the  attention  of  its  Govern- 
ment seems  diverted  from  programs  with 
long-range  impact  to  flashy  programs  of 
immediate  but  temporary  visibility.  De- 
spite this  diversion,  despite  the  Presi- 
dential fairy  tale  of  a  spendthrift  Con- 
gress, the  fact  is  that  during  President 
Nixon's  first  year  in  ofBce  the  Congress 
cut  his  specific  spending  requests  by  $6.4 
billion. 

So  far  this  year  the  House  has  cut  the 
President's  budget  in  10  places  and  in- 
creased it  in  three  for  a  net  decrease  of 
$572  million  below  his  requests.  It  has 
cut  his  budgets  for  such  things  as  foreign 
aid  and  military  construction,  transpor- 
tation, and  public  works,  and  increased 
them  In  such  unglamorous  areas  as  hos- 
pital construction  and  water. 

The  upshot  is  that  we  are  spending  less 
for  fancy  space  programs  and  less  to  sup- 
port foreign  dictators,  and  we  are  spend- 
ing more  on  education,  more  on  hospi- 
tals and  health,  and  more  to  fight  pollu- 
tion— or  so  we  thought  we  were. 

In  the  process  we  intended  to  spend  less 
overall,  and  what  is  wrong  with  that?  It 
means  an  effort  by  Congress  to  get  a  bet- 
ter balance  in  what  we  spend  our  money 
for. 

The  President  seems  to  be  going  the 
way  of  several  former  Presidents  who  be- 
lieved they  had  an  almost  absolute  au- 
thority to  establish  spending  priorities 
with  no  advice  from  Congress. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  control  of  the  Nation's 
purse  strings,  and  that  for  the  last  25 
years  Congress  has  cut  the  budget  re- 
quests of  whatever  party  had  control 
of  the  White  House  and  reshulBed  nri- 
orities  in  the  process. 
The  country  is  bigger  than  one  man, 


and  Congress  has  the  ConstitutloiuJ 
right  to  reshufBe  expenditures.  The  Con- 
stitution did  not  design  Congress  to  be 
a  rubberstamp. 

In  my  congressional  district  there  are 
91  small  communities  without  water  sys- 
tems. There  are  106  such  communities 
without  sewer  systems.  The  President's 
action,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will  mean  that 
communities  like  Plover  and  Shawano 
and  Antigo  and  Cecil  will  be  forced  to 
wait  months  more  for  community  serv- 
ices which  they  need  now. 

If  Congress  cannot  reallocate  a  tiny 
percentage  in  a  Federal  budget  of  more 
than  $200  bUlion,  then  it  might  as  well 
pack  up  and  go  home  and  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  don  a  gold  crown  and  rule  by 
flat. 

If  the  President  really  wants  to  hold 
down  spending  intelligently,  he  can  do 
it  not  by  vetoing  bills  because  they  spend 
too  much  on  water  cleanup,  hospitals  and 
housing,  but  rather  by  vetoing  bills  be- 
cause they  spend  too  much  on  the  space 
program,  the  SST.  and  subsidies  for  mil- 
itary dictatorships  hidden  under  the 
guise  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
hearing  of  the  President's  decision  to 
veto  two  needed  appropriations  bills,  I 
stated  in  the  House  yesterday  that  I  was 
absolutely  appalled.  Upon  reflection 
and  analysis  of  the  circumstances  of 
these  vetoes,  I  cannot  but  express  my 
disgust  over  the  political  motivations  be- 
hind these  vetoes. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  have  been  very 
involved  in  both  of  these  money  matters. 
I  led  the  fight  for  the  increased  funding 
of  education  and  I  also  led  the  fight  for 
the  increased  funding  of  uri>an  renewal. 
Yesterday  I  commented  on  the  educa- 
tion aspect  of  the  veto;  today  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  housing  and  in- 
dependent offices  appropriations  veto. 

What  a  cruel  fate,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  people  who  live  in  our  large  and  de- 
caying cities.  They  are  now  to  be  saved 
from  the  raging  fires  of  inflation  by  be- 
ing allowed  to  live  in  less  than  adequate 
housing.  What  a  consolation  it  must  be 
to  these  citizens  to  know  that  their  con- 
tinued privation  is  the  only  bulwark 
against  increased  inflaticm.  It  might  be 
hard  for  them  to  imderstand  this,  since 
they  are  probably  in  the  5  percent  who 
are  out  of  work. 

I  cannot  wait  for  the  President  to  meet 
with  the  mayors  and  the  governors  cmd 
offer  them  pallatives  of  the  "New  Fed- 
eralism" or  "returning  responsibility  to 
the  local  governments,"  and  then  slip 
them  the  hooker — finance  it  out  of  your 
dwindling  property  taxes  because  the 
Federal  Government  is  fighting  infla- 
tion. 

What  a  cruel  hoax.  What  a  gross  polit- 
ical act.  I  am  sure  that  combat  veterans 
who  are  in  our  VA  hospitals  will  be 
consoled  that  they,  too,  are  fighting  In- 
flation, by  being  provided  with  less  than 
adequate  medical  facilities. 

I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  latest  White 
House  Commission  or  Committee,  is  it 
Cabinet  level  post,  on  the  envlronmoit  to 
discover,  or  is  it  rediscover,  that  we 
have  problems  in  water  pollution  and 
that  something  should  be  done  about  it. 


Well  something  has  been  done  about  it. 
This  Congress  added  money  for  water 
pollution  control  to  the  President's  mea- 
ger budget. 

Make  no  mistake.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
vetoes  have  little  to  do  with  the  econ- 
omy. They  have  everything  to  do  with 
branding  this  Congress  as  "spendthrift." 
The  Nixon  administration  desires  to  shift 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  we  are  in  to  the  Congress. 
After  responding  with  only  the  weakest 
of  tintiinflation  moves  that  did  not  stem 
the  course  of  inflation,  the  administra- 
tion now  desires  to  look  for  a  scapegoat. 
I   guess   political   reality   dictates   that 
the  scapegoat  shoiild  be  the  Congress  but 
I  think  the  President  could  have  been 
more  discerning  in  its  choice  of  pro- 
grams. Our  Nation's  children,  our  de- 
caying cities,  our  polluted   rivers,  our 
scandalous  VA  hospitals— are  these  the 
way  to  cover  an  inadequate  inflationary 
policy?  I  cannot  believe  this  is  tlie  case. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  re- 
order our  national  priorities.  This  Con- 
gress has  led  the  way  in  the  direction  of 
more  adequate  funding  for  education, 
urban  renewal,  by  putting  money  into 
programs  designed  to  eliminate  the  pol- 
lution of  our  waters.  Ttiis  Congress  has 
demonstrated  its  leadership  role  and  has 
sent  viable  legislative  programs  to  the 
White  House.  Now,  we  have  attempted 
to  fund  these  programs — and  they  are 
being  returned  to  us  marked  "inflation- 
ary"— It  is  painfully  apparent  that  the 
ideology  that  pervades  the  White  House 
is  "speak  loudly  and  passionately  on  the 
issues,  but  do  not  do  a  thing  about  them." 
Let  us  look  again,  one  more  time.  We 
had  a  budget  of  $200.8  bilUon.  By  fine 
tuning  early  in  the  year,  the  administra- 
tion determined  that  we  would  have  a 
budget  surplus  of  $1.3  billion.  And  now 
because  inflation  has  been  allowed  to 
continue,  we  find  business  is  not  as  profit- 
able, personal  income  is  not  as  high  as 
anticipated,  and  we  are  faced  with  a  def- 
icit. This  economic  condition  has  been 
going  on  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and 
is  now  attributed  to  these  two  bills.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  type  of  think- 
ing will  not  be  unchallenged  in  this  Con- 
gress and  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  body  will 
hold  to  its  original  convictions  and  will 
act  today  to  override  both  these  vetoes. 
The  needs  in  these  areas  are  manifest, 
they  must  be  met  not  only  with  pious 
statements  but  with  adequate  funds. 

Jylr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  President  regarding  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  intend  to  vote 
to  sustain  his  veto. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
also  shares  this  concern.  On  the  front 
page  of  its  Washington  Report  of  Au- 
gust 10  is  an  article  entitled  "Let's  Shake 
the  Inflation  Habit,  or  Why  Excessive 
Spending  Is  Not  Good  Politics."  It  is  a 
well-reasoned  discussion  of  inflation 
which  eoncludes,  "A  candidate  who  has 
no  regard  for  your  tax  dollar  does  not 
deserve  your  campaign  dollar  or  your 
vote."  Let  me  insert  the  entire  article  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Urr's  Shaki  thx  Intlation  Habit  ob.  Why 
ExcKSsivx  Spbndino  Is  Not  Good  Pouncs 
Inflation  erodea  everybody't  doUars. 
Tbe  spending  that  caused  the  enormous 
$25-bimon  deficit  In   fiscal   1968  has  since 
slashed  the  value  of  the  dollar  by  11%. 

Last  year  Inflation  robbed  Americans  of  $80 
bUUon  of  their  savings  In  banks  and  life 
Insurance. 

The  time  has  come  to  shalce  the  habit  of 
deficit  government  spending  that  feeds  In- 
flation, however  painful  It  may  be. 

Some  progress  was  made  over  the  past  two 
fiscal  years:  A  small  surplus,  then  a  $2.9 
billion  deficit. 

But  the  way  things  are  going  now  we  may 
be  heading  Into  another  Inflationary  binge 
unless  we  show  more  determination  to  hold 
the  line  against  government  expenditures 
that  exceed  revenues. 

Already  there  has  been  a  turn-around  In 
the  Administration's  estimates  for  fiscal  1971 
from  an  original  $1.3  bllUcn  surplus  to  a  $1.3 
billion  deficit— and  even  that  Is  growing  illu- 
sory. Some  responsible  sources  are  predicting 
much  larger  deficits. 

This  gloomy  outlook  stems  from  a  combi- 
nation of  factors  and  sources. 

Most  significant  Is  the  readiness  of  too 
many  members  of  Congress  to  spend  money 
In  the  belief  that  It  Is  both  the  handiest  and 
best  solution  to  our  problems,  and  that  It  will 
win  votes. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  Congress  in  an  election  year  to  raise 
taxes.  While  Congress  is  ignormg  President 
Nixon  s  requests  for  addltlMial  tax  revenues, 
revisions  in  last  year's  tax  bill  have  already 
cut  revenues  projected  for  this  year  by  $3 
Mlllon  and  those  requested  for  fiscal  1972 
by  $5  billion. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  not  without 
fault  either  for  its  proposal  of  new  or  ex- 
panded federal  programs  at  this  time — wit- 
ness the  expensive  welfare  bill  with  Its  revo- 
lutionary concept  of  a  guaranteed  Income  for 
families  with  a  fuUy  employed  father. 

Many  others  must  share  the  responslbUity 
for  the  critical  situation  we  face  and  change 
their  ways. 

The  public  must  stop  demanding  govern- 
ment services  for  which  It  Is  not  willing  to 
pay  In  higher  taxes,  and  stop  electing  big 
spenders  to  public  office. 

Organized  labor  must  stop  using  Its  power 
to  force  wage  Increases  that  are  not  earned 
through  higher  productivity,  thus  putting 
upward  pressure  under  prices  through  higher 
labor  costs. 

Business  and  labor  must  work  together  to 
Increase  productivity  and  the  quality  of 
goods  in  all  sectors  of  our  economy,  which  la 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  economic  growth 
without  inflation. 

States  and  local  communities  need  to  think 
of  meeting  more  of  their  own  responsibilities 
and  learning  to  depend  leas  on  federal  hand- 
outs. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  on  eovmd  gwrund  when  he 
threatens  to  veto  or  Ignore  eome  of  the 
spending  bills.  We  believe  he  Is  right  when 
he  says: 

"When  the  American  people  learn  that  the 
big  spenders  in  Congress  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  higher  prices,  and  eventually 
even  higher  taxes,  I  think  that  the  American 
people  will  turn  on  the  trig  spenders 
politically." 

In  a  warning  that  taxpayers  will  not  tol- 
erate irresponsible  spending,  the  President 
voiced  this  advice: 

'■Congress  should  ask  itself  in  every  case: 
WUl  this  new  expenditure,  when  tied  to  all 
the  others,  require  increased  taxes  or  cause  a 
deficit  which  would  bring  about  an  increase 

In  price?  

"The  Congress  must  examine  with  special 
care  those  spending  programs  which  t>eneflt 
some  of  the  people  but  whiOi  reaUy  raise 
taxes  and  prices  foraUtha  people." 


If  we  are  going  to  shake  the  habit  at  deficit 
spending — and  brake  inflation— the  voter, 
and  the  businessman  in  particular,  must  ask 
all  candidates  who  seek  his  vote  in  the  com- 
ing elections  whether  they  do  or  wlU  apply 
tbe  spending  teet  suggeetetd  by  Mr.  Iflxon, 
and  judge  them  accordingly. 

A  candidate  who  has  no  regard  for  your 
tax  dollar  doeent  deserve  your  campaign 
dollar,  or  your  vote. 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  who  are  better  qualified  to  provide 
the  advocacy  for  the  «>ecial  interests 
involved  in  this  bill — some  may  know 
more  precisely  where  the  dollars  are  go- 
ing to  be  used,  but  I  want  to  suggest  a 
few  simple  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
average  taxpaying  citizen  would  want  us 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 

All  of  us  have  talked  about  revising 
priorities — ^the  priorities  In  this  bill  are 
out  of  balance  with  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  American  people.  Our  bill 
aggravates  the  inequities  of  the  priori- 
ties. 

For  instance,  housing  is  one  of  the 
important  needs  and  deficiencies  of  our 
citizenry — socially  and  economically.  We 
«>propriate  only  $30  milUon  for  research 
and  development  for  housing— maybe 
this  is  all  we  can  afford  at  this  time. 
I  think  it  is  Inadequate. 

Space  research  is  beneficial  but  not 
essential  to  the  immediate  needs  of  our 
citizenry — especially  when  we  are  ex- 
periencing such  a  budget  crisis  and  a 
fiscal  deficit.  Nonetheless  the  confer- 
ence report  added  $65  million  to  the 
already  recommended  sum  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  space  research. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  tax- 
prayer  would  prefer  that,  if  anything, 
these  two  priorities  be  reversed  at  tills 
time  and  xmder  present  conditions.  I  do 
not  suggest  this  complete  reversal.  But 
I  do  suggest  that  we  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  and  give  our  committee  not 
only  a  chance  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion but  to  do  better  in  allocating  priori- 

•riie  conferees  added  $350  million  for 
urban  renewal.  Now,  urban  renewal  has 
been  useful,  but  it  does  not  provide  eco- 
nomical housing,  it  is  not  popular  among 
citizens.  Some  mayors  enjoy  the  massive 
grants  of  Federal  funds,  bnt  most  citi- 
zens know  that  these  funds  are  taxpay- 
ers' money.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
taxpayer  would  approve  a  tax  increase 
equal  to  the  increases  suggested  by  the 
conferees  who  proposed  the  bill  which 
the  President  vetoed. 

I  urged  my  colleagues  to  sustain  tne 
President's  veto  and  give  us  a  chance  to 
present  a  bill  more  in  keeping  with  the 
taxpayers'  desires. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting 
today  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
the  appropriation  bill.  I  do  this,  not  be- 
cause I  am  a  RepubUcan  and  our  Presi- 
dent is  a  Republican,  I  am  supporting 
him  because  I  beUeve  he  is  right.  I  recog- 
niBB  that  the  shortage  of  housing  is  crit- 
ical and  may  even  get  worse  before  It 
gets  better,  but  the  largest  contributing 
factor  is  a  shortage  of  private  money  and 
the  high  interest  rate  that  prevails  to- 
day. To  continue  to  si>end  more  money 
from  the  UJ3.  Treasury  than  Is  there  will 
further  aggravate  these  conditions.  We 
most   start   to   think   seriously   about 


spending  more  than  we  have.  This  hai 
caused  the  inflation  that  is  the  real  prob- 
lem with  our  economy  today. 

I  have  decided  to  vote  to  stop  excessive 
spending  only  after  assurance  that  the 
much  needed  care  for  our  veterans  will 
not  be  reduced  nor  the  care  affected  by 
this  action.  Tliis  veteran's  care  money 
will  not  be  reduced. 

Today,  we  must  vote  for  the  hard- 
working taxpayers  of  the  country.  I  am 
voting  for  the  taxpayers  by  voting  to 
sustain  President  NixMi's  veto. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
is  extremely  concerned  about  inflation, 
the  fact  that  these  two  appropriation 
bills — independent  offices  and  Office  of 
Education— each  run  approximately  half 
a  billion  dcrflars  over  the  President's  fis- 
cal year  1971  budget  has  me  concerned. 
However,  when  one  takes  a  look  at  the 
increases,  one  realizes  that  the  reasons 
for  them  are  unique. 

In  regard  to  H.R.  16916.  the  Office  of 
Education  Appropriation,  I  intend  to 
vote  to  override  the  veto.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
its  action  in  separating  this  measiu* 
from  that  containing  other  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  funds.  As  we  all  re- 
member, it  was  February  of  this  year  be- 
fore the  schools  knew  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  they  were  eligible  to  re- 
ceive for  last  year.  Our  schools  need 
these  funds  badly  and  they  need  to  know 
how  much  they  will  receive  in  advance 
so  that  adequate  plans  can  be  made. 
And,  as  I  study  the  additions  made  by 
the  Congress,  I  feel  that,  for  the  most 
part  they  are  in  worthwhile  programs 
such  as  bilingual  education,  dropout  pre- 
vention and  aid  to  deprived  districts. 
Further,  the  increases  come  in  areas 
where  the  budget  requests  were  not  sub- 
stantially increased  over  the  expendi- 
tures of  tlie  previous  years. 

However  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation is  a  horse  of  a  different  color 
and  I  intend  to  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  in  this  instance.  Let  me  make 
one  point  clear,  I  am  in  total  support  of 
the  increase  for  veterans  medical  care. 
If  this  were  the  only  reason  for  the  veto. 
I  would  vote  to  override  it.  But,  the  in- 
creases in  HR.  17548  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
came  in  areas  where  the  President  had 
already  signiflcantly  increased  outlays. 
For  example,  tbe  President's  request  for 
urban  renewal,  water  and  sewer  trKoXa 
and  housing  subsidies  was  double  the 
outlays  in  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  pre- 
vious administration.  At  the  time  the 
appropriation  agreed  to  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  came  to  the  House  floor 
I  voted  against  these  increases  by  voting 
for  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill.  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind  that  the  spendtag 
in  this  bill  is  excessive  and.  therefore,  will 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 

Mr  BIAQGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  must 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  tlie  independent 
offices  and  HUD  approprlattons  blU  T^ 
veto  like  that  of  the  education  bill  Just 
repassed  by  this  body.  Is  more  a  matter 
of  grandstand  poUtlcklng  than  a  real 
concern  for  contndllng  Inflation. 

Why  Is  It.  I  ask.  that  those  measures 
which  the  Chief  Executive  sees  as  in- 
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flationary  are  those  measures  which  are 
aimed  at  helping  the  vast  majority  of 
average,  everyday  taxpaying  Americans, 
who  form  the  backbone  of  the  Nation? 
Yet  those  proposals  such  as  the  billion 
dollar  SST  which  lines  the  pockets  of  a 
few  corporate  stockholders  or  the  farm 
program  which  subsidizes  a  handful  of 
wealthy  nonfarmers  to  the  time  of  over 
$3  billion,  are  not  considered  inflation- 
ary? 

HJl.  17548  is  clearly  aimed  at  helping 
the  vast  majority  of  middle  Americans — 
that  so-called  silent  majority.  One  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  increases  the  funds  ur- 
gently needed  to  improve  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration services.  In  New  York  City 
there  is  tremendous  need  for  a  new  vet- 
erans hospital.  The  existing  facility  is 
old  and  overcrowded.  Its  services  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  funds.  Its  depressing  sit- 
uation was  recently  spotlighted  in  a  na- 
tional magazine.  Yet  President  Nixon 
considers  it  inflationary  to  spend  money 
to  build  a  new  facility  for  the  veterans 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide fxmding  for  assistance  to  middle-in- 
come housing  projects  such  as  coopera- 
tives. Our  housing  programs  have  com- 
pletely ignored  that  vast  group  of  Ameri- 
cans that  neither  qualify  for  public  hous- 
ing because  of  larger  incomes  nor  satisfy 
the  monetary  requirements  to  purchase 
expensive  new  housing.  This  bill  takes  a 
large  step  toward  providing  help  to  this 
group.  The  high  interest  rates  have  al- 
ready closed  these  people  out  of  the 
market.  The  extra  funds  will  help  bring 
them  back  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
quote  from  the  President's  message: 

Taken  Individually,  there  Is  much  that 
can  be  said  In  favor  of  every  spending  bill. 
Including  the  ones  I  have  vetoed. 

But  a  President  Is  not  elected  to  see  any 
one  bill  In  isolation.  He  must  see  them  as 
part  of  a  whole,  because  his  constituency  is 
200  million  Americans. 

It  appears  that  the  President  is  taking 
a  myopic  view  of  the  budgetary  situa- 
tion, rather  than  the  broad  overview  of 
which  he  speaks.  This  body  is  as  com- 
mitted toward  a  balanced  budget  as  is 
the  Chief  Executive.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  goals  of  spending  bil- 
lions for  the  benefit  of  a  few  cannot  be 
condoned  when  millions  of  taxpaying 
Americans  are  in  dire  need  of  help  and 
assistance  from  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

When  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  this  country  is  at  stake — as 
I  feel  it  is  at  this  time — we  cannot  afford 
to  quibble  over  a  mere  $541  million.  How- 
ever, I  can  assure  you  that  when  the 
wealth  and  good-living  of  a  limited  few 
are  the  object  of  legislation,  I  will  be 
among  those  registering  the  loudest 
"nay." 

This  measure  greatly  benefits  a  vast 
majority  of  Americans — taxpaying 
Americans  who  now  deserve  a  fair  shake 
from  their  Government.  I  strongly  urge 
xxxs  colleagues  to  take  the  side  of  these 
millions  of  neglected  citizens  whose  stoic 
silence  must  now  be  answered  with  acr 
tion.  I  strongly  urge  that  this  body  repass 
this  measure  despite  the  objections  of  the 
President. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
taken  today  to  sustain  or  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion appropriations  bill,  VLB..  16916,  and 
the  independent  offices  and  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriations bill,  H.R.  17548,  does  not 
represent  an  argiiment  for  or  against  any 
of  the  programs  or  elements  funded  by 
these  two  bills.  The  fact  is  together  they 
obligate  nearly  $1  billion  more  tlian  the 
President's  budget  for  the  same  pro- 
grams. 

Neither  is  there  an  argument  in  this 
case  on  the  butter  or  guns  issue  or  on  the 
matter  of  redirection  of  priorities  for 
Federal  spending.  We  have  ahready 
moved  from  guns  to  butter  and  toward 
a  peacetime  economy.  Vast  cuts  have 
been  made  in  defense  spending.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  has  been 
reduced  by  $14  billion.  In  fact,  800,000 
people  who  were  formerly  employed  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment have  had  to  seek  other  woric. 
The  original  budget  requests  of  the 
President  for  funds  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams in  these  two  bills  were,  in  fact,  a 
large  increase  over  the  expenditiures  of 
the  year  before  in  the  same  areas,  and 
in  the  case  of  education  were  nearly  30 
percent  higher  than  fimds  requested  by 
the  last  budget  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  area  of  independent  offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  administration  request 
actually  about  doubled  previous  spending 
in  these  areas;  so  there  can  be  no  realis- 
tic argument  as  to  the  redirection  of 
priorities. 

The  whole  matter  gets  down  to  raw 
politics.  It  gets  down  to  the  question 
whether  you  r«dly  want  to  control  infla- 
tion or  whether  you  do  not.  It  gets  down 
to  whether  you  really  want  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  taxes  or  you  do  not. 
I  have  heard  of  no  creditable  economist 
who  will  argue  that  over-budget  spend- 
ing is  not  a  key  force  which  causes 
inflation. 

Another  fact  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  appropriated  In  both  of  these 
bUls  is  n<mdiscretionar7  as  far  as  the 
Executive  is  concerned.  These  funds  will 
have  to  be  spent  and  spent  in  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year.  The  result  will  be 
either  a  demand  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  taxes  or  an  excessive  deficit 
for  the  year  or  a  decided  reduction  in  the 
application  of  funds  in  other  areas. 

Somewhere,  something  will  have  to 
give.  If  the  arguments  that  have  been 
znade  even  by  the  Speaker  himself  are 
valid,  then  why  not  add  another  billion 
dollars  or  even  another  $2  billion  more 
to  these  programs.  If  the  plan  is  to  print 
money  irresponsibly,  then  why  not  ac- 
cept the  large  economy  size. 

There  is  much  talk  In  these  times 
about  our  responsibility  to  the  young 
people  of  America,  and  I  share  a  deep 
feeling  of  trusteeship  for  their  welfare 
and  for  their  future.  There  is  nothing 
worse  that  we  can  do  for  the  generation 
to  follow  than  to  spend  our  way  into 
oblivion,  to  destroy  the  economic  foun- 
dation cm  which  this  country  was  built 
or  to  tax  the  citlsen  to  the  point  that 
he  loses  his  motivation  to  Improve  him- 


self or  worse  than  this,  his  confidence 
in  his  country. 

I,  for  one,  voted  to  save  the  taxpayers 
a  billion  dollars.  I  believe  the  programs 
encompassed  by  these  bills  could  have 
been  effectively  funded  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  request.    , 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  considers  the  Presidential  veto  of 
the  appropriations  for  independent  of- 
fices and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  worthwhile  appropriations  contained 
in  this  bill. 

The  Council  wi  Environmental  Qual- 
ity is  funded  within  this  measure. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  is  contained  within 
this  measure.  Included  therein  are  pro- 
grams for  Government  assisted  housing 
such  as  urban  renewal,  model  cities  and 
diverse  mortgage  credit  programs.  Aa 
the  urban  crises  in  many  cities  worsens, 
we  in  the  Congress  must  consider  our- 
selves responsible  for  alleviating  some 
of  the  bad  conditions  endured  by  urban 
residents.  Moreover,  to  underfund  these 
important  programs  is  to  guarantee 
their  failure. 

Funds  for  Veterans'  Administration 
programs  are  contained  in  this  measure, 
including  veterans  compensation  and 
pensions,  readjustment  benefits,  veter- 
ans insurance  and  indemnities,  medical 
care  and  prosthetic  research.  I  know 
personally  that  the  East  Orange  Veter- 
ans Hospital  facility,  located  within  my 
Congressional  district,  has  been  mak- 
ing do  with  an  inadequate  level  of  fund- 
ing for  some  time  now.  Although  morale 
is  high  at  this  particular  veterans  in- 
stallation, it  would  be  unjust  for  those 
who  have  given  so  much  for  their  coun- 
try to  receive  so  little  in  return. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  as  much  reluctance  as  I  am  sure 
the  President  felt  when  he  vetoed  the 
independent  offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
propriations, I  will  vote  to  sustain  his 
veto. 

It  is  a  painful  fact  of  life  that  there 
simply  are  not  enough  revenues  to  fi- 
nance every  individual  worthwhile  un- 
dertaking designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  particular  group  or  segment  of  our 
Nation. 

Priorities  must  be  set. 

While  I  respectfully  differ  with  the 
President  in  the  area  of  education  fund- 
ing, in  fairness  to  him  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  under  his  administration  new 
priorities  have  emerged. 

He  has  cut  military  and  space  spend- 
ing drastically. 

He  hais  increased  domestic  spending  by 
a  large  proportion. 

His  budget  request  for  lu-ban  renewal, 
water  and  sewer  programs,  and  housing 
was  double  that  of  the  Isist  year  of  the 
previous  administration. 

No  less  than  any  of  us,  I  am  sure  that 
the  President  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  all  of  the  vital  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens can  be  met. 

In  the  meantime,  he  and  all  of  us 
must  exercise  reasonable  discretion. 

On  the  question  of  the  HUD  veto,  I 
believe  he  has  done  so. 
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Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  to  override  the  veto  of  this  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  independ- 
ent agencies  appropriations  bill  of  1971. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  is  intensely 
concerned  with  the  individual  respon- 
sibility to  prudently  invest  the  taxpayers 
money.  I  and  every  other  Member  pres- 
ent recognized  that  duty  when  we  unani- 
mously voiced  our  approval  of  the  orig- 
inal bill,  here  in  the  House  and  so  did 
the  great  majority  in  the  Senate  when 
they  passed  the  original  measure  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  8.  Our  separate  and  non- 
partisan responsibUity  is  not  and  should 
not  be  changed  by  any  Presidential  ac- 
tion. 

The  same  baisic  question  that  we  an- 
swered "yes"  to  when  we  acted  on  the 
original  bill  must  be  answered  again  to- 
day. That  question  is  simply  this,  shall 
the  immediate  and  lu-gent  human  needs 
for  housing,  our  veterans  needs  for  med- 
ical and  rehabilitation  treatments  and 
programs,  our  communities  needs  for 
sewer  systems  and  flood  control  facilities 
and  our  cities  needs  for  urban  renewal 
be  placed  above  the  need  for  expanding 
military  operations  and  expenditures,  ex- 
cessive foreign  aid,  the  SST,  a  man  on 
Mars,  ABM  expansion  and  other  very 
questionable  and  nonessential  expand- 
ing proposals  and  projections.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  not  a  partisan  question  and  its 
vital  importance  requires  a  nonpartisan 
response. 

Whatever  resultant  response  may  be 
made  to  this  question  today.  I  deeply  be- 
Ueve  that  the  substance  of  this  question 
very  clearly  and  objectively  emphasizes 
the  absolute  necessity  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  scrupulously  and  prudenUy  re- 
view and  reorder  its  recommendations 
and  actions  for  the  priority  spending  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  In  the 
national  interest  and  welfare.  Certainly, 
a  claim  that  the  expenditure  of  $994  mil- 
lion in  the  two  vital  areas  of  housing 
and  education,  reflects  a  very  dangerous 
inflationary  influence,  in  relation  to  a 
total  national  budget  of  some  $198  bil- 
lion. Imposes  a  great  strain  upon  even 
the  most  prejudiced  imagination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  reasons  I  have 
already  ouUined,  my  conscientious  an- 
swer to  the  question  is  based  on  the  yard- 
stick for  legislative  and  executive  action 
advocated  by  our  late  and  revered  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  ffis  sole  yardstick  was, 
and  I  quote,  "Is  this  good  for  all  Ameri- 
cans?" On  that  standard  of  Judgment, 
my  answer  is  "Yes,"  this  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1971  Is  indeed  good  and  of 
priority  urgency  for  each  American  com- 
munity and  I  hope  the  House  will  sus- 
tain its  original  Judgment  and  resound- 
ingly override  the  Presidential  veto  in 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
wholeheartedly  support  the  efforts  of 
the  leadership  of  this  House  today  in 
once  again  overriding  a  most  unfortu- 
nate act  by  the  President.  Previously,  In 
Instances  where  the  President  had  seen 
fit  to  veto  measures  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress for  programs  badly  needed  by  the 
country,  I  differed  with  the  President's 
reasoning  on  the  basis  of  priorities.  To- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  issue  with  the 


President  not  only  on  his  false  sense  of 
priorities  but  on  his  political  Judgment 
The  President  vetoed  the  independent 
offices  and  Uie  Office  of  Educaticm  ^- 
propriation  bills  last  Tuesday,  reportedly 
on  the  grounds  that  $1  biUion  added  for 
these  vlUl  programs  by  the  Congress  was 
Inflationary. 

I  beUeve  that  the  President's  purpose 
in  taking  this  grave  and  unfortimate 
action  was  sheer  poUtics.  It  is  apparait 
that  the  President  believes  that  this 
issue  can  be  used  throughout  the  fortii- 
ooming  campaign  and  he  wishes  to  take 
such  issues  as  education,  housing  and 
veterans  care  into  the  partisan  arena  of 
this  year's  congressional  elections.  Mr. 
Nixon  is  attempting  to  blame  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  for  fueling  the  flames 
of  inflation  but  an  examination  of  his 
record  shows  just  the  contrary.  He  has 
consistently  refused  to  exercise  his  pow- 
ers as  President  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  living  and  ruinous  interest  rates. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  contains 
a  section  which  authorizes  the  President 
to  set  wage  and  price  guidelines  and  I 
submit  this  could  be  done  and  properly 
backed  up  by  a  President  who  was  seri- 
ous about  inflation.  But  what  has  Mr. 
Nixon  done?  He  has  specifically  stated 
that  he  will  not  use  these  powers  to 
control  the  massive  price  and  wage  rises. 
Instead  he  has  chosen  to  set  up  more 
committees,  more  advisory  boards,  more 
panels,  which  merely  restate  the  prob- 
lems which  he  refuses  to  take  the  pn^ier 
means  to  solve.  For  the  projected  deficit 
that  the  administration  has  forecast.  Is 
in  my  opinion  completely  attributable  to 
the  Nixon  administraticm's  mismanage- 
ment of  our  economy. 

The  $1  billion  appropriation  for  badly 
needed  education,  housing,  and  vetemns' 
programs  is  not  going  to  substantiaUy 
contribute  to  tiie  deficit.  The  Congress 
has  repeatedly,  this  year,  manifested  its 
willingness  to  cut  in  other  lower  prior- 
ity Government  programs,  such  as  space, 
defense,  agriculture  subsidies,  and  for- 
eign aid.  In  these  fields,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  strangely  silent.  Schools 
for  our  young,  care  for  the  vetatms,  and 
housing  are  not  partisan  issues  and  I 
predict  that  the  President  will  deeply 
regret  his  action  in  making  these  pro- 
grams a  matter  of  partisanship. 

I  also  find  it  Indeed  strange  that  the 
President  would  take  the  action  that  he 
took  on  these  two  important  bills  at  the 
very  time  that  the  National  Governor's 
Conference  was  meeting  in  Missouri  and 
passing  resolutions  calling  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  educational  burden  of  the 
country.    Everyone    in    this    Chamber 
knows  the  problems  that  our  States  are 
having  with  regard  to  coping  with  the 
educational     responsibility     that     they 
carry.  President  Nixon's  actions  run  con- 
trary to  the  needs  of  the  States  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Governors  at  their  meet- 
ing this  week.  In  my  State  of  Maryland, 
the  impact  of  Mr.  Nixon's  imfortimate 
act  will  be  most  grave.  The  school  sys- 
tems of  Baltimore  City  and  County  need 
to  know  where  they  stand.  And  our  vet- 
erans' hospitals  need  the  increased  funds 
that  were  provided  for  in  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  bill  to  make  the 


needed  improvements  in  health  care  now 
being  afforded. 

Mr.  Nixons  action  In  vetomg  these  two 
Important  measures  Is  further  difficult  to 
imderstand  when  we  reflect  on  what  we 
have  heard  over  the  last  year  from  the 
Nixon   administration.   What   have   we 
heard?  WeU,  I  recall  hearing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Cliairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and  other  prom- 
inent  members   of   the   administration 
consistently  tell  the  public  that  the  in- 
fiation  that  is  robbing  the  savings  and 
futures  and  income  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans was  under  control.  We  heard  from 
the   Nixon   administration   about   how 
price  increases  were  slackening  but  to- 
day, of  course,  prices  continue  to  go  iip 
faster  than  ever,  business  is  off  and  un- 
employment is  rising,  interest  rates  are 
liigher  than  ever  and  we  have  witnessed 
over  recent  months  one  of  the  largest 
stock  market  slides  in  the  history  of  our 
coimtry.  The  administration's  anti-infla- 
tion policies  are  simply  not  working.  Mr. 
Nixon's  tokenism  In  vetoing  legislation 
for  education,  veterans,  and  housing  is  a 
sham.  If  we  are  to  control  inflation,  we 
must  take  actions  much  more  respon- 
sible, much  more  vital  and  much  more 
significant  than  using  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams in  a  poUticai  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
one  of  the  items  contained  In  the  In- 
dependent offices  appropriation  bill, 
which  Mr.  Nixon  has  seen  fit  to  veto,  was 
the  $105  million  that  many  of  us  in  the 
House  worked  for  to  provide  the  badly 
needed  improvements  for  our  veterans' 
hospitals.  I  think  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  recall  the  locking  expose  that  ap- 
peared In  Life  magazine  with  regard  to 
conditions  prevailing  In  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's veterans'  hospitals.  When  you  vote 
today  on  this  measure,  please  think 
deeply  about  whether  it  really  is  infla- 
tionary to  provide  adequate  and  decent 
care  for  those  people  who  have  given  the 
country  so  much. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  what  the  President 
neglected  to  tell  the  American  people  is 
that  it  was  the  Congress  that  cut  his 
budget  last  year  by  $6.4  billion  and  now 
he  wants  to  quibble  with  us  over  a  billion 
dollars  for  essential  programs  and  make 
the  American  people  think  that  the  Con- 
gress is  fiscally  irresponsible. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
to  sustain  the  veto  of  the  independent 
offices-HUD  appropriations  bill.  That 
action  is  a  sincere  and  honest  effort  to 
apply  the  yardstick  of  priority. 

While  it  is  true  that  I  voted  against 
the  motion  to  recommit  at  the  time  of 
the  conference  report,  there  was  only 
one  vote  taken.  To  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit  could  have  been  construed 
as  a  vote  against  all  of  the  items  con- 
tained In  that  conference  report. 

I  am  glad  I  had  the  foresight  to  enter 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  the  day  of  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  the  evil  of  having  to  act  upon  an 
appropriations  measure  which  con- 
tained so  many  Important  and  necessary 
Items  all  boimd  up  in  the  same  package 
with,  some  other  items  of  very  doubtful 
priority.  Having  to.  act  on  such  a  bundle 
containing    many    low    priority    items 
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along  with  some  other  very  sorely  needed 
increases,  the  membership  of  the  House 
was  put  in  an  almost  impossible 
dilemma.  ^  , 

Today  as  we  talk  about  the  need  lor 
congressional  reorganization  or  congres- 
sional reform  we  should  carefully  con- 
sider the  need  for  the  addition  of  more 
than  one  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. Of  course  we  should  contmue 
to  allow  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  its 
motion  to  recommit  but  many  times  one 
motion  Is  not  enough  to  pinpoint  or  fer- 
ret out  the  questionable  or  bad  items 
that  are  all  tied  up  together  with  the 
good  or  necessary  things.  If  and  when 
we  get  back  to  considering  congressional 
reorganization  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  such  an  amendment 
to  our  procedures  in  the  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  veto 
of  the  independent  offlces-HUD  appro- 
priaUons  blU  falls  in  a  very  different 
category  from  the  veto  of  the  education 
appropriations  bill.  First  off,  the  edu- 
cation bUl  contains  one  subject  matter, 
whereas  the  independent  offices  bill  is 
a  sort  of  catchall  or  canopy  or  a  kind  of 
big  basket  to  carry  appropriations  rang- 
ing aU  the  way  from  SEC  to  FTC,  PCC, 
GSA,  and  others.  True,  the  largest  items 
are  for  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. I  will  address  some  com- 
ments to  each  of  these  largest  items. 

To  say  the  HUD  part  of  the  bill  has 
to  do  with  housing  in  the  sense  that  it 
concerns  Itself  with  funds  to  loan  to 
home  builders,  is  neither  a  fair  nor  ac- 
curate statement.  The  big  addition,  or 
the  really  significant  Increase  in  the 
HUD  appropriations,  has  not  been  for 
home  loans  or  to  finance  our  hard- 
pressed  home  builders.  You  may  recall 
the  House  made  a  valiant  effort  in  that 
direction  by  trying  to  make  avaUable  the 
resources  of  the  various  pension  funds 
as  a  loan  with  guaranteed  repayment  by 
the  Government. 

The  truth  then,  is  that  the  $350  mil- 
llOTi  addition  to  the  HUD  appropriations 
has  all  been  for  urban  renewal. 

In  lots  of  places  across  our  country. 
the  record  of  the  administration  of  ur- 
ban renewal  funds  has  not  been  a 
source  of  pride.  But  to  leave  out  the  mat- 
ter of  administration  of  these  funds,  I 
am  convinced  the  facts  are  that  ey«i 
with  these  Increased  amounts  for  urban 
renewal  such  could  best  be  described,  not 
as  a  cure  for  urban  ills,  but  only  a  band- 
age applied  to  the  wounds  of  our  cities. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  to- 
tal amount  it  would  take  to  rebuild  all 
the  ghettos  in  America.  Certainly,  it  Is 
more  than  our  present  national  resources 
can  provide  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  my  ccmvlctlon  that  more  funds 
should  be  devoted  to  the  concept  of  rural 
revttallzation  to  attempt  to  arrest  the 
trend  of  migration  to  the  cities.  Unless 
this  is  done,  as  surely  as  one  ghetto  Is 
eliminated  by  urfocm  renewal  another  one 
will  spring  up  in  some  other  part  of  the 
megalopolis.  Moreover,  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  in  many  places  the  proc# 
ess  of  tirban  renewal  has  been  only  one 
of  tearing  down  and  cleaning  up.  Tlie  re- 
building process  has  not  kept  pace.  This 


means  a  loss  of  local  tax  base  to  the  con- 
siderable headache  of  all  municipal  of- 
fice holders. 

In  the  conference  report  which  has 
now  been  vetoed  there  were  some  in- 
creases which  were  most  Justified, 
needed,  and  acceptable  to  nearly  every 
Member  even  though  they  happened  to 
be  intermingled  and  thus  cast  under  a 
cloud  by  the  huge  urban  renewal  in- 
crease. I  refer  to  the  addition  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration  appropriations  for 
medical  care  and  also  to  the  increases 
for  water  and  sewer  facilities  grants  for 
towns  of  all  sizes. 

No  one  can  say  that  any  veto  is  ever 
welcomed.  Perhaps  it  should  not  have 
happened,  but  one  possible  advantage 
is  to  give  us  a  chance  to  make  a  better 
selection  of  priorities  than  was  given 
us  before.  Even  the  severest  critics  of 
those  of  us  who  vote  to  sustain  the  veto 
know  that  today  is  not  the  end  of  the 
line  for  veterans  appropriations.  Both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  will  see  to 
that.  These  same  critics  also  know  that 
today  is  not  the  end  of  the  line  for  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  smalltown 
water  and  sewer  systems.  Once  again 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  see 
to  that.  It  is  true  that  there  may  be 
some  slight  delay.  But  there  is  ample 
time  remaining  in  this  session  for  the 
Congress  to  work  its  will  on  these  two 
high-priority  and  very  meritorious 
items. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
item  bundled  up  in  this  vast  bill  about 
which  comment  must  be  made.  It  is  well 
and  good  to  talk  about  priorities.  If  we 
do  nothing  about  priorities  then  the  talk 
is  rather  useless.  One  such  item  in  this 
appropriations  bill  that  had  not  been 
accorded  suilcient  attention  because  of 
being  buried  beneath  so  many  other 
items  is  the  space  appropriation.  While 
the  conference  report  figure  did  not 
greatly  exceed  the  Nixon  budget  request, 
there  should  have  been  the  opportimity 
for  the  House  to  work  its  separate  will 
on  such  a  large  item  as  the  space  ap- 
propriation. The  conference  report  for 
space  was  a  higher  figure  than  the  House 
appropriation  bill.  Those  of  us  who  had 
oi>po6ed  the  authorization  bUl  for  space 
and  the  House  appropriation  bill  for 
space  should  be  entitled  to  an  effective 
way  to  voice  our  views  that  the  time  has 
come  to  slow  down  on  space.  We  are 
now  far  ahead  in  the  space  race.  Since 
Sputnik,  we  have  caught  up  and  gone 
ahead  of  the  Russians.  But  now  Is  no  time 
to  talk  about  more  men  on  the  Moon, 
or  going  to  Mars  or  making  some  kind 
of  planetary  excursion.  If  priorities  real- 
ly mean  anything,  the  time  has  come  to 
assign  to  this  program  a  much  lower 
priority  than  as  it  appears  in  this  great 
big  package  we  all  had  to  vote  up  or 
down  at  the  time  of  the  conference  re- 
port. By  sustaining  the  veto  the  com- 
mittee will  have  to  take  another  look 
at  this  excessively  large  space  appropria- 
tion. 

Returning  to  the  appropriations  for  our 
veterans,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  heard 
the  complaint  that  those  who  vote  to 
sustain  this  veto  have  suddenly  turned 
against  our  veteran  peculation  and  are 
no  longer  in  favor  of  good  medical  care 


facilities  in  our  veteraivs  ho^itals.  Well, 
of  course,  such  a  charge  is  ridiculous.  It 
would  be  true  and  apply  only  to  those 
who  have  had  a  record  in  the  past  as  be- 
ing consistenUy  against  beneficial  vet- 
erans legislation.  The  fact  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  independent  offices  included  in 
this  vast  bill  does  not  mean  that  the 
membership  of  the  Congress  has  sudden- 
ly become  oblivious  to  the  needs  of  our 
veteran  population.  As  a  matter  of  in- 
formation there  was  less  than  $80  million 
added  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  care,  while  there  was  an  addi- 
tion of  over  $88  million  for  the  space  pro- 
gram alone.  Surely,  the  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans rate  a  higher  priority  than  the 
space  program  and  this  veto  will  give  us 
a  chance  to  take  another  look  at  the 
relative  priority  of  these  two  programs. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this 
Congress  has  not  failed  our  veterans  nor 
will  it  fail  them  in  the  remaining  days  of 
this  session.  Only  yesterday,  August  12, 
the  President  signed  the  veterans  dis- 
ability compensation  rate  increases  bill 
into  law.  This  is  the  bill  which  Congress 
bad  passed  increasing  the  compensation 
sind  dependency  allowances  for  ell  serv- 
ice-disabled veterans.  These  increases 
were,  if  you  remember,  retroactive  to 
July  1,  1970.  While  they  vary  with  the 
degree  of  disability,  the  average  recipient 
will  receive  an  increase  of  about  11  per- 
cent. This  disability  increase  bill  was 
far-ranging.  It  provided  for  former  pris- 
oners of  war  to  obtain  compensation  for 
disabilities  arising  from  their  imprison- 
ment. 

The  increases  in  veterans  compensa- 
tion in  this  bill  alone  will  cost  about 
$218  million  over  the  budget  figure  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  point  I  hope 
I  may  make  is,  that  the  Congress  has,  by 
this  compensation  increase,  been  at  the 
task  of  fulfilling  its  responsibility  for 
those  who  have  done  so  much  for  all  of 
us.  The  Congress  has  certainly  not  for- 
gotten its  2  million  disabled  veterans 
nor  will  it  forget  good  medical  care  in 
our  veterans  hospitals  in  the  days  that 
remain  in  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  veto  should  be  sus- 
tained, our  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee will  then  have  another  opportimity 
to  pare  down  those  items  which  had  been 
given  the  biggest  increase  imder  the  con- 
ference report.  It  will  also  give  the  com- 
mittee another  opportunity  to  take  a  look 
at  those  high-priority  items  which  were 
not  as  carefully  considered  as  they  de- 
served to  be  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  repcM't.  We  all  hope  the 
committee  In  its  deliberations  will  care- 
fully but  strictiy  apply  the  yardstick  of 
priority. 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  independent  of- 
fices-HDD ai^roprlation  bllL 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much 
concern  expressed  today  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  $4.4  billion  education 
appropriation  bill.  Tet  I  sid>mit.  and 
mark  me  well,  that  his  veto  of  the  in- 
dependent offlces-HUD  bill  is  more  tm- 
timely  and  more  damaging  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

Let  us  look  closely  at  what  the  Presl- 
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dent  is  asking  us  to  do.  Mr.  Speaker.  By 
vetoing  this  biU.  he  wants  us  to  cut  by 
$350  million  the  funds  for  the  vital  i^- 
ban  renewal  program.  We  all  know  the 
pressing  need  for  urban  renewal.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  We  all  have  seen  tlie 
decay  of  our  large  cities.  We  aU  reallae 
that  something  must  be  done  to  make 
our  cities  flourish  again  as  centers  of 
ccanmerce.  culture,  and  decent  Uvlng.  I 
maintain  that  our  urban  renewal  efforts 
have  begun  to  pay  oft.  Are  we  willing 
to  cripple  this  promising  effort  when  so 
much  more  needs  to  be  done? 

By  vetoing  this  bill,  the  President  Is 
asking  us  to  eliminate  funds  for  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  un- 
der the  section  202  program.  At  a  time 
when  our  senior  citizens  and  others  liv- 
ing on  fixed  income  are  suffering  the 
most  from  high  prices  and  high  interest 
rates,  at  a  time  when  construction  costs 
and  rents  are  prohibitive  for  many  mid- 
dle- and  low-income  f  amiUes,  are  we  will- 
ing to  ignore  the  critical  need  for  hous- 
ing for  our  senior  citizens? 

By  vetoing  this  bUl,  the  President  is 
asking   us   to   cut    $350    million    from 
grants  for  basic  water  and  sev^er  facili- 
ties. Imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same 
administration  that  called  earher  this 
week  for  a  massive  antipollution  effort 
to  this  Nation  is  today  defending  a  ait 
of  $350  mUlion  to  the  budget  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  faculties.  The  same  ad- 
ministration that  prides  itself  on  sub- 
urban and  rural  poUtical  support  is  call- 
ing for  a  budget  cut  that  will  hinder 
construction  and  growth  to  these  same 
areas.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
need  for  adequate  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties Is  great  throughout  the  country.  Are 
we  willing  to  forget  this  pressing  need? 
By  vetoing  this  bill,  the  President  is 
asktog  us  to  cut  $80  million  from  funds 
for  medical  care  for  our  veterans.  We  aU 
know  the  storm  of  protest  that  was  raised 
by  the  Life  magazine  story  about  con- 
ditions in  VA  hospitals.  We  all  know, 
regardless  of  the  validity  of  that  story, 
that  the  American  people  want  the  best 
possible  medical  care  for  veterans.  I  say 
that  they  deserve  the  very  best.  Are  we 
willing  to  deprive  them  of  it  after  they 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  all  of  us? 
Let  the  record  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  are  the  real  issues  tovolved  in  this 
untimely  veto.  The  fact  Is,  regardless  of 
administration  efforts  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic smokescreen  on  this  issue,  that 
we  are  voting  today  for  funds  for  urban 
renewal,  senior  citizens'  housing,  water 
and  sewer  faciUties,  and  medical  care  for 
veterans.  The  fact  is  that  to  nearly  every 
other  area  of  this  complex  budget,  the 
Congress  has  approved  amounts  that  are 
the  same  or  smaller  than  the  President's 
budget  requests.  The  fact  is  that  the  ac- 
tual spending  requirement  to  this  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1971  is  $1.8  million  less  than 
the  President  requested. 

Those  are  the  facts,  Mr.  Speaker.  Qm- 
gress  has  lived  up  to  Its  responsibility 
by  providing  the  necessary  funds  for 
pressing  needs  while  keeping  the 
amounts  to  other  areas  below  the  budget 
request.  Congress  has  not  ignored  the 


crisis  in  housing.  Congress  has  not  Ig- 
nored the  need  for  medical  care  for  our 
veterans.  Congress  has  not  forgotten  the 
need  for  adequate  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities throughout  this  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  to  act 
to  behalf  of  all  Americans  by  overriding 
this  tragic  veto. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  muit 
be  determtoed  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  204.  nays  195.  not  voting  30, 
as  follows: 

tRoIlNo.2791 
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Adama 

Addabbo 

Allaert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
AnnvuiElo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayrea 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blaggl 
Blngtaam 
Blauton 


Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brocks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Bufke,  Mass. 
Burtcn.  Calif 
Button 
Byrne.  Ft. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Casey 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Oowger 
Culver 

Daddarlo 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Oom 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Eckliardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif 

EUberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 
WlUlam  D. 

Fraser 

Frtedel 
Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
aaltflana*^* 


GaUagber 

Oaimats 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

OonzaleE 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green,  Pa. 

Oude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

HelstosU 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacoba 

Johnson,  CaUf. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Ke« 

Klucxynskl 

Ko'h 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Liowensteln 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 


Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Mlkva 

MlUer.  CaUf . 

fllnlnh 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moortiead 

Morgan 

Moaher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Natcb^r 

Nedzt 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 


OTConskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Blass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pokge 

Podell 

PoweU 

Price,  m. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Bees 

Held,  NY. 

Beuss 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

BoberU 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

8t  Germain 

Bcbeuer 

Scbwengel 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stiatton 

StubbleOeld 

Sttidcey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  VJ 

Tieman 

Txmney 

UdaU 

UUmaB 

VanDeeriln 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waldle 

Wataon 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whltehuzst 

WldnaU 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 

wnght 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Andaraon,  m. 

Andrews,  Ala 

Arends 

Ashbrock 

BeaU.Md. 

Belcher 

BeU,  Calif. 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brotaman 

Brown,  BUch. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BToyblU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BurUaon,  Mo. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camp 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clawaon.Del 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

CoUlns 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Dimcan 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Bsi^ 

Bshleman 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Plynt 


WAYS— 1»8 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
FrsUnghuyaen 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Qoodllng 
GrUBn 
Gross 
Orover 
Oubav 
Hall 

EUimmer- 
schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  1^. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keith 
Kleppe 
KuykendaU 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
Lujan 
Lukens 
ItcCiorj 
McCloakey 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
MacOregor 
Mahon 
Mann 
Maiah 
Martin 
Matblas 
May 
Mayne 
Melcher 
mAA 
MlUer,Ohlo 


Mlze 

Ml«l>ll 

Montgomery 

Morse 

Morton 


Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

PeUy 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Plmle 

PoB 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Randan 

Reld.  m. 

Rhodes 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Buppe 

Ruth 

SMidman 

Satterfield 

Baylor 

Schadebetg 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Scbneebell 

Scott 

SebeUns 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Tan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompaon.Oa. 

Thomson. '^s. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WlUiams 

WUaon,Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zton 

Zwach 


BevUI 

BUtnlk 

Bray 

Caffisry 

CeUer 

Clay 

Cramer 

f^mnl^g***"* 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Davis,  Ga. 


NOT  VOTINO — SO 
DKwaon  MaUllazd 

Bdwaids.  La.       O'Neal.  Oa. 
Fallon  Passman 

Griffiths  PoUock 

Hansen,  Wash.  Pryor,  Ark. 
H«bert  Barlck 

Hull  Relfel 


King 
Long,  La. 
MoCulloch 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Boudebuah 

Ryan 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof)  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  sustained  and  the  biU  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Hubert 
for,  with  Mr.  Cunningham  against. 

Mr.  Daniels  and  Mr.  CeUer  for,  with  Mr. 
Cramer  agalnat. 

Mr.  BevUl  and  Mr.  FlaUon  for,  with  Mr. 
ReUel  against.  .,     „         ,„ 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Artansas  and  Mr.  Ryan  for. 
with  Mr.  PoUock  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  liong  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Ur'.  O-Naal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McCuUnrJ> 


^  ^\  f%f  r\ 
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Mr    Passman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.   Rartck  with   Mrs.   Hansen  ot  Wash- 
ington. 

Mn.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  DavU  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Caffery. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  and  the 
bill  sue  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  action  of  the  House. 


POLITICAL     BROADCASTINa— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  3637)  to  amend  section  315  of 
ihe.  Communications  Act  of  1934  with  re- 
spect to  equal  time  requirements  for  can- 
didates for  public  ofiBce,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

CONIXRXNCS    RXPOBT 

(H.  lUFT.  91-1420) 
The  committee  ot  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Hoiise  to  the  bill  (S. 
3637)  to  amend  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  equal  time 
requirements  for  candidates  for  public  office, 
and  for  other  pxirposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows:  That  the  Senate  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  section  316 
(a)  of  the  CJommunlcatlons  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  315(a) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  colon  the  foUowlng:  ",  except  that 
the  foregoing  requirement  shall  not  apply  to 
the  use  of  a  broadcasting  station  by  a  legaUy 
qualified  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  In  a 
general  election". 

(b)  Section  315(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  person  who  Is  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  any  public 
office  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge 
of  the  station  for  the  same  amotmt  of  time 
In  the  same  time  period." 

Sec.  2.  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (f)  and 
by  inserting  immediately  before  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)(1)  For  ptirpoeeB  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'major  elective  office'  means  the 
office  of  President,  United  States  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  a  State. 

"(2)  (A)  No  legally  qualified  candidate  In 
an  election  (other  than  a  primary  election) 
for  a  major  elective  office  may  spend  for  the 
use  of  broadcasting  stations  on  behalf  of  his 
candidacy  In  such  election  a  total  amount 
In  excess  of — 

"(1)  7  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  all  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  such  office  In  the  last  preceding  general 
election  for  such  office;  or 

"(M)  $20,000,  If  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  clause  (1)  (or  If  cUuae 
(1)  is  inappUcable). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Unitea 
States  Senator  In  a  State  in  which  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  foe  all  legaUy  qualified 
candidate*  for  Senator  In  the  last  preceding 


election  for  Senator  was  less  than  the  great- 
est total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  legally 
qualified  candidates  In  any  election  (held 
after  such  preceding  senatorial  election)  for 
a  statewide  office  in  such  State,  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A)(1)  shall 
be  7  cents  multlpUed  by  such  greatest  total 
nvunber  of  votes  for  statewide  office. 

'•(3)  No  legally  quaUfled  candidate  In  a 
primary  election  for  nomination  to  a  major 
elective  office,  other  than  President,  may 
spend  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  stations 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  In  such  election 
a  total  amount  In  excess  of  50  per  centum 
of  the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  with  reepect  to  the  general  election  for 
Buoh  office. 

"(4)  Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  broad- 
casting stations  on  behalf  of  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  major  elective  office 
(or  for  nomination  to  such  office)  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  spent  by  such  candidate.  Amounts 
spent  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  stations  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  be  deemed  to  have  been  spent 
by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  whom  he  is 
running. 

"(5)  No  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  major  elective 
office  (or  for  nomination  to  such  office)  im- 
less  such  candidate,  or  a  person  specifically 
authorized  by  such  candidate  in  writing  to 
do  so,  certifies  to  such  licensee  in  writing 
that  the  payment  of  such  charge  will  not 
violate  paragraph  (2)  or  (3).  whichever  Is 
applicable. 

"(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  that — 
"  ( 1 )  a  State  by  law — 

"(A)  has  provided  that  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  any  office  of  such  State  (other 
than  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor)  or 
of  a  political  subdivision  thereof  is  subject 
to  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  has  specified  a  limitation  upon  total 
expenditures  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  each 
legally  qualified  candidate  In  such  election, 
and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  such  limitation  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  de- 
termined for  such  election  under  subsection 
(c)  had  such  election  been  an  election  for 
a  major  elective  ofllce,  or  nomination  there- 
to, 

then  no  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  In 
such  election  unless  such  candidate,  or  a 
person  specifically  authorized  by  such  candi- 
date in  writing  to  do  so,  certifies  to  such 
licensee  In  writing  that  the  payment  of  such 
charge  will  not  violate  such  limitation  upon 
total  expenditures. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'broadcasting  station'  includes  a  com- 
munity antenna  television  system,  and  the 
terms  'licensee'  and  'station  licensee'  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  community  antenna 
television  system,  mean  the  operator  of  such 
system." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

(b)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2  of  this  Act,  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  primary 
elections,  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1971.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  section  2,  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  general  elections,  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  amotmts  paid  for  broad- 
cast time  used  after  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  Federal  Communicatloiis  Com- 
mission determines  that — 


(A)  on  August  12.  1970,  a  person  Is  a 
legaUy  qualified  candidate  for  major  elec- 
tive office  (or  nomination  thereto) , 

(B)  there  are  in  efTect  on  such  date  one 
or  more  written  agreements  with  station  li- 
censees for  the  piirchase  of  broadcast  time 
to  be  used  after  such  thirtieth  day  on  behalf 
of  hU  candidacy  for  such  office  (or  nom- 
ination thereto),  and 

(C)  such  agreements  specify  amounts  to 
be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  such  time  to  be 
xised  after  such  thirtieth  day  which.  In  the 
aggregate,  exceed  the  limitation  imposed  by 
section  316(c)(2)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office, 

then  such  amendments  shall  not  apply  to 
any  of  the  candiates  for  election  to  such 
office  m  an  election  held  before  January  1, 
1971. 

And  the  House  agreed  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Haslet  O.  Staggebs, 

'IV>RBKBT     H.      MaCDONAU), 

LioMXL  Van  Dkzxlin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warixk  O.  Macnxtson, 

John  O.  Pastokb, 

Vance  Haktke, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3637)  to  amend 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  with  reepect  to  equal-time  require- 
ments for  candidates  foe  public  office,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  bUl  passed  by  the 
House  except  for  section  3,  which  estab- 
lished an  effective  date  for  the  legislation. 
The  effective  date  for  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  was  January  1,  1971. 

The  Senate  passed  bill  had  two  effective 
dates.  The  first  section,  which  repealed  the 
equal -time  provisions  of  section  315(a)  of 
the  Commiuilcations  Act  of  1934  with  re- 
spect to  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  and  made  a  broadcast  station's 
lowest  unit  charge  available  to  legaUy  quali- 
fied candidates  for  pubUc  office,  would  have 
been  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
Section  2,  imposing  limits  on  expenditures 
for  the  purchase  of  bnxulcast  time  by  cer- 
tain candidates  for  public  office  would  have 
been  effective  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the   legislation. 

Section  3  of  the  conference  substitute 
establishes  new  effective  dates  for  the  legls- 
laUon.  Under  it,  section  1(b),  which  makes 
a  broadcast  station's  lowest  unit  charge 
available  to  legally  qualified  candidates  for 
public  office,  would  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 

Section  2,  imposing  the  broadcast  expendi- 
ture limitations,  would  take  effect  as  foUows: 

(1)  The  broadcast  expenditure  limitations 
for  primary  elections  would  not  take  effect 
imtil  January  1.  1971. 

(2)  The  broadcast  expenditure  limitations 
for  general  elections  would  apply  only  to 
amounts  paid  for  broadcast  time  used  after 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  except  in  election 
contests  to  which  the  rule  described  In  para- 
graph (3) ,  below,  applies. 

(8)  The  general  election  broadcast  ex- 
penditure limitation  would  not  apply  to  an 
election  to  a  major  elective  office  held  before 
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January  1,  1971,  If  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  determined  that — 

(A)  on  August  12,  1970,  a  person  is  a  le- 
gally qualified  candidate  for  that  oflhse.  or 
nomination  thereto, 

(B)  there  are  In  effect  on  August  12,  1970, 
one  or  more  written  agreements  with  station 
licensees  for  the  purchase  of  broadcast  time 
to  be  used  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
enactment  of  the  bUl  on  behalf  of  his  candi- 
dacy for  such  office,  or  nomination  thereto, 

and 

(C)  these  agreements  specify  amounU  to 
be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  time  to  be  used 
after  such  thirtieth  day  which,  m  the  aggre- 
sate  exceed  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
legislation  with  napect  to  the  general  elec- 
tion few  such  office. 

Although  they  accepted  aU  other  pron- 
Blons  of  the  legislaUon  as  passed  by  the 
House,  the  Managers  on  the  i>art  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  adamant  in  their  refusal  to  accept 
the  House  effective  date.  The  Managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  reluctanUy  acceded 
beUevlng  that  the  legislaUon  Is  much  more 
important  than  the  date  it  becomes  effective. 
As  already  indicated,  this  will  make  avaU- 
able  to  legally  qualified  candidates  for  pub- 
Uc office  the  lowest  imit  charges  of  broad- 
cast stations  on  and  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Thus,  these  charges  should  be  available 
to  candidates  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
upcoming  elecUon  campaign.  Under  the 
House  passed  legislation,  of  course,  they 
would  not  have  been  avaUable  untU  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971. 

The  limitation  on  expenditures  by  candi- 
dates  for   major   elective   office   for   use   of 
broadcast  stations  would.  In  most  cases,  also 
take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  However,  the  conferees 
were  concerned  that  stnne  of  these  candi- 
dates already  might  have  agreements  for  use 
of  broadcast  time  calling  for  payments  in  ex- 
cess of  the  limits  provided  in  the  legislaUon. 
The  conferees  were  concerned  that,  if  this 
legislaUon  were  Imposed  on  those  cases.  It 
might  have  the  effect  of  completely  disrupt- 
ing the  campaigns  of  those  candidates  and 
wreak   havoc   with   the   program   schedules 
of  the  broadcast  stations  with  which  those 
agreements   were   in   effect.   Therefore,   the 
conference  agreement  makes  the  expendltxire 
llmlUUon  InappUcable  in  those  cases.  If  the 
agreements  were  in  effect  on  August  12,  1970. 
and  provide  for  payments  for  broadcast  time 
which  is  to  be  used  after  the  effective  date 
of  amounts  In  excess  of  the  expenditure  lim- 
itation which  would  otherwise  be  appUcable. 
Of  course,  the  limitation  would  also  be  In- 
appUcable to  any  other  candidate  for  the 
same  office.  Thus,  whether  or  not  the  ex- 
penditure limitations  apply  with  respect  to 
candidates  for  any  particular  major  elective 
office  In  the  upcoming  November  general  elec- 
tions, aU  candidates  for  the  same  major  elec- 
tive office  would  be  operating  under  the  same 
groundrules  Insofar  as  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. The  date  of  August  12,  1970,  was  es- 
tablished as  the  date  on  which  agreements 
had  to  be  in  effect  in  order  to  forestall  the 
subsequent  contracting  for  broadcast  time 
to  avoid  the  expenditure  limitations  for  the 
upcoming  general  election  campaign. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  administering  the 
provisions  of  section  3(b)  (2),  the  FCC  wlU 
give  public  notice  of  those  provisions  and 
set  a  date  by  which  aU  candidates  seeking 
to  be  excepted  from  the  expenditure  UmiU- 
tlons  must  file  proof  of  the  necessary  agree- 
ments Then  after  determining  the  cases 
where  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  3 
(b)(2)(A)— (C)  are  met  the  FCC  would 
give  pubUc  notice  as  to  the  major  elective 
offices  the  candidates  for  which  are  exempted 
frwn  the  expendltiire  llmlUtlons  for  broad- 
cast time  for  the  forthcoming  general  elec- 
Uon. 


In  cloeUig,  the  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  wish  to  emphaslae  that  although 
the  effective  date  provisions  of  the  oonler- 
enoe  substitute  are  different  than  these  m 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  House  they  oon- 
Uln  the  haUmark  of  fairness  In  the  House 
passed  legislation,  namely,  that  Insofar  as 
this  legislation  is  concerned  aU  candidates 
for  the  same  office  nm  under  the  same 
groundrules. 

HaKLXT  O.  STAOaiBS, 
TtoBIBT     H.     MAOOOKAU*. 

UomL  VAX  DnauK, 
Managers  on  tha  Part  of  the  Bouse. 


CJONPERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  8802. 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OP  1950 


The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness now  Is  the  furthw  cwisideraUon  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  bin,  S. 

3302. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  on  yesterday  It  was  agreed  that 
the  conference  report  be  considered  as 
read,  and  that  further  proceedings 
thereon  be  postponed  until  today  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  the  veto  messages. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Paxkan)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Uonan  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman give  us  at  least  some  faint  id^ 
of  what  happened  in  the  conference.  U 
anything?  I  presume  this  is  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  infamous  standby 
wage  and  price  control  bill? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  position  of  the  House  was  main- 
tained, and  with  some  improvements— I 

will  say  that.  ^        . 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 6,  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
on  S.  3302  met  and  agreed  on  a  confer- 
ence report.  The  Senate  has  now  acted 
favorably  on  the  report. 

I  beUeve  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  fully 
explains  the  results  of  the  conference.  At 
this  point  I  would  simply  like  to  stress 
one  or  two  points. 

First  of  all.  final  action  on  this  bUl  is 
a  matter  of  some  urgency.  The  Defense 
Production  Act  was  to  expire  originally 
on  June  30, 1970.  The  act  received  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  30  days,  extending 
the  act  to  July  30,  1970.  On  July  9,  the 
Senate  took  final  action  on  S.  3302.  On 
July  27,  the  House  committee  reported 
its  version  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
extension,  and  the  House  acted  on  July 
31  On  July  30,  a  15-day  extension  was 
secured  until  this  Friday,  August  14.  We 
must  act  now  so  that  the  basic  defense 
production  authorities  found  in  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  and  that  are  so 
important  to  our  country's  national  se- 
curity, do  not  expire. 

Second,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that,  while  the  conference  report  would 
permit  the  newly  created  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  Board  to  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate cost  accounting  standards  de- 
signed to  achieve  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency in  cost  accounting  for  defense 


contractors  and  subcontractors  in  con- 
nection with  negotiated  c<mtracts,  ^ 
Important  safeguards  are  provided 
against  arbitrary  and  overly  cumbersmne 
administration  of  these  provisions. 

One  is  that  certain  types  of  contracts, 
such  a  contracts  of  $100,000  or  less,  con- 
tracts where  prices  are  established  on  the 
basis  of  catalog  or  market  price  for 
sUndard  commercial  items  sold  in  sub- 
stantial quantities  to  the  general  pubUc 
and  contracts  for  utility  services  the 
rates  of  which  are  established  by  law  or 
regulation,  are  exempted  from  coverage 
of  the  act.  In  addition,  the  House  con- 
ferees insisted  that  any  proposed  stand- 
ards, rules  or  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Board  must  be  transmitted 
to  Congress  for  60  days  of  continuous 
session,  during  which  Congress  could,  by 
concurrent  resolution  Wock  the  proposed 
standards  from  taking  effect. 

It  was  felt  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees that  this  was  a  reasonable  and 
workable  compromise  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions  of  S.  3302  on  the 
cost  accounting  standards  issue. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
Comptroller  General  Staats  in  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Sparkman  of  the  Senate 
Banking   and   Currency   Committee,   a 
copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  me  by 
Mr.  Staats,  had  several  important  ob- 
jections to  the  House  version  of  S.  3302. 
Among  the  most  important  were  the  fol- 
lowing:  the  freezing  of  standards  into 
statutory  form  would  remove  the  flexi- 
bUity  needed  by  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board  to  adjust  standards 
promptiy  to  changing  procurement  pro- 
grams and  policies,  varying  conditions  in 
industry,  and  changing  concepts  in  the 
cost  accounting  field;  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  Congress  would  desire  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  complexities  of 
developing    cost   accounting    standards 
which  require  a  consideraWe  amount  of 
technical  cost-accounting  expertise  and 
coordination  with  government,  induster 
and  the  accounting  Add;  a  temporary 
board,  limited  in  its  functions  as  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill  would  have  littie 
stature,  and  therefore  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  services  of  individuals  hav- 
ing the  necessary  qualiflcatlons  could  be 
obtained  when  its  work  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  complete  review  through  the 
entire  legidative  process  prior  to  their 
becoming  effective;  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  would  not  have  adequate  pro- 
vision for  enforcement  of  wiy  standards 
adopted  and  would  not  provide  for  pub- 
lication of  proposed  standards  in  the 
Federal  Register,  which  woidd  have  given 
industry  an  <vportunlty  to  participate 
in  the  formulation  of  standards;   the 
House  version  of  S.  3302  would  have  re- 
quired the  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board  to  recommend  standardized  bid 
procedures  and  bid  forms,  a  c<»nplex  Add 
Involving  the  procurement  process  re- 
quiring expertise  quite  different  from 
that  needed  for  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board;  and  the  House  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  functions  to  be  performed  by 
the  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board. 
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I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcois  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
entire  text  of  Comptroller  General 
Staats'  letter. 

Finally,  the  House  accepted  an  amend- 
ment added  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Btrd  of  Virginia  and  Prox- 
iCRE  to  foreclose  the  use  of  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  loan  guarantees  in  the  fu- 
ture in  a  way  similar  to  that  attempted 
by  the  adminiatratidh  in  Jime  to  bail 
out  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  Co.  This 
provision  would  limit  such  guarantees 
to  $20  million  unless  Congress  approved 
a  higher  limit,  and  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  loem 
guarantee  program  primarily  to  prevent 
insolvency  or  bankruptcy  unless  the 
President  certifies  in  detail  to  Congress 
that  such  a  business  failure  would  have 
a  direct  and  substantially  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  defense  production  and  pre- 
sents such  a  certification  at  least  10  days 
prior  to  the  granting  of  the  loan  guar- 
antee. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  accept  the  House  provision  giv- 
ing the  President  standby  authority  to 
stabilize  prices,  wages,  rents,  and  sala- 
ries. The  House  conferees  agreed  to  drop 
from  this  provision  the  coverage  of  in- 
terest rates  because  the  President  was 
already  provided  with  standby  author- 
ity to  control  interest  rates  under  Pub- 
lic Law  91-151.  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  December  1969. 

In    summary.    Mr,    Speaker,    I    feel 
strongly  that  the  House  should  act  on 
this  very  important  piece  of  legislation 
immediately. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
CoMPrmOLLBi     OENzmAL     or    th2 
nNiTXO  States, 

Washinfton,  D.C^  August   6.   1970. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spakkuan. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
fenoy,  U.S.  Senate. 
DXAB  Mb.  Craxxman:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
tpoQse  to  your  request  at  August  3.  1970, 
for  comments  on  tbe  provialoDA  of  S.  3303 
ralatlng    to    cost-aocountlng    standards    for 
negotiated  contracts  as  passed  by  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  31,  1970. 

We  have  given  careful  consideration  to 
the  House- passed  bill.  Our  conclusion  Is  that 
tbe  measure  m  passed  by  tbe  House  Is  un- 
workable and  would  not  acoompUah  tha 
objective  of  achieving  co«t- accounting  stand- 
ards for  negotUted  defense  procurements. 
We  reach  this  conclusion  from  the  follow- 
ing principal  considerations: 

1.  Tbe  freezing  of  standards  into  statutory 
form  would  remove  the  flexibility  needed  by 
tbe  Ooet-AccouBtlng  Standards  Board  to 
adopt  standards  promptly  to  changing  pro- 
cuiement  programs  and  policies  varying  con- 
ditions In  indvuitry.  and  changing  concepts 
In  the  cost-accounting  field.  In  our  testi- 
mony, we  stressed  tbe  Importance  of  flexibil- 
ity and  tbe  need  to  work  closely  with  the 
accounting  profession  and  Industry  to  tnake 
certain  that  eost-accounting  standards  meet 
their  mt«nded  objective  without  creating 
hardships  or  problems  for  the  contractors. 
In  our  opinion  the  loss  of  this  flexiblUty 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Interest  of  both 
Oovempient  and  Industry  and  would  make 
1%  Tlrtuaaiy  taipossltole  to  develop  meaning- 
ful standards  tmder  these  clrcximstances. 

a.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  Umlts 
tbe  Oo«t-Ao«o>untlnc  BUndarda  Board  to  de- 
valoftlng  recommisndayans  for  standards  to 
be  considered  by  the  Congreea.  Sach  recom-' 
mended  standard  would  presumably  go 
through    the   entire   legislative   process   of 


committee  consideration,  floor  action,  and 
Presidential  approval  before  beoomlng  effec- 
tive. Aside  from  tbe  likelihood  that  this 
would  be  a  very  time-consuming  process  In 
achieving  a  set  of  cost-accounting  standards, 
we  doubt  whether  the  Congress  would  want 
to  become  Involved  In  such  detaUs  In  an 
area  which  requires  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  technical  oost-accovmtlng  expertise  and 
coordination  with  Government,  industry,  and 
the  accounting  profeaeion.  Even  assuming 
that  Congress  desired  to  legislate  standards, 
such  standards  as  E^re  enacted  could  not  be 
modified  or  amended  without  again  going 
through  tbe  whole  leglslaUve  process. 

3.  A  temporary  board,  limited  in  Its  func- 
tloiu  as  providsd  In  the  House  bill  woiild 
have  lltUe  stature.  I  quesftlon,  therefore, 
whether  It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  indi- 
viduals with  the  necessary  qualifications. 
me  quallflcatloiis  and  stature  of  tbe  Board 
are  most  Important  If  Its  recommendations 
are  to  be  accepted  by  the  Congress,  the  ac- 
counting profession,  and  industry.  It  could 
be  persuasively  argued  in  fact  that  the  Board 
would  serve  no  real  purpose  If  the  standards 
had  to  be  subjected  to  a  complete  review 
In  the  entire  legislative  process  prior  to  their 
becoming  effective. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  there  are  other 
serious  defects  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  which  are  set  forth  below : 

1.  The  bin  as  passed  by  tbe  House  has  no 
provision  requiring  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors to  disclose  to  the  Board  In  writing 
their  current  oost-aocountlng  practices.  Such 
disclosure  is  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  cost-accounting  standards,  since  it  pro- 
vides a  means  for  the  Cost -Accounting 
Standards  Board  to  determine  cost-account- 
ing practices  currently  followed  in  Industry 
from  which  cost-accounting  standards  could 
be  evcrtved  and  what  effect  proposed  stand- 
ards might  have  on  existing  practices.  With- 
out a  provision  of  this  nature,  the  cost-ac- 
counting standards  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Board  might  fait  to  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  establlahed  Industry  practices. 

2.  The  lack  of  a  provision  for  examination 
of  contractors'  or  subcontractors'  records  Is 
a  deficiency  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  Such  authority  Is  essential  to  the 
Ooet-Accountlng  Standards  Board  in  devel- 
oping cost-accounting  standards,  particular- 
ly In  developing  criteria  for  use  of  cost- 
accounting  alternatives.  As  we  visualize  the 
Bocu'd's  operations,  task  forces  composed  of 
representatives  from  Industry,  Government, 
and  the  accounting  profession,  would  study 
and  propose  cost-accounting  standards  In 
specific  areas  for  consideration  by  the  Bo«urd. 
As  we  understand  both  tbe  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills,  the  Ooflt-Accounting  Standards 
Boards,  although  headed  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  would  be  an  agency  whose  func- 
tions are  separate  and  apart  from  the  func- 
tions of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
"nxerefore,  the  Board  and  Its  representatives 
would  require  specific  authority  to  examine 
contractors'  records  for  purposes  of  verifica- 
tion of  contractors'  practices  and  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  for  cost-accounttog 
standards. 

3.  Coupled  with  the  absence  of  a  provi- 
sion on  disclosure  of  contractors'  cost-ac- 
counting practice*  is  the  absence  of  a  provi- 
sion for  pubUcaUon  by  the  Board  of  propoeed 
standards  In  the  Federal  Register,  thus 
limiting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  opportunity 
for  Industry  and  others  to  cooperate  or 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  standards 
by  submitting  views  and  commente.  While 
this  might  be  accomplished  admlnlstratlvsly 
we  believe  that  all  Interested  parties  should 
be  given  assurance  In  this  regard. 

4.  The  blU  as  parsed  by  the  House  re- 
quires the  Coot-Acooimtlng  Standaidq  Board 
to  recommend  standardized  bid  procedures 
and  bid  forms  to  be  used  by  contractors 
subject  to   the   cost-accounting  standards. 


While  we  agree  with  the  desirability  of  uni- 
formity to  the  extent  practicable  in  this 
area,  the  problems  involved  are  extremely 
complex,  pertain  to  the  procurement  proc- 
ess rather  than  cost-accounting,  and  would 
require  expertise  quite  different  from  that 
needed  for  tbe  functions  of  the  Board.  In 
our  view,  uniformity  of  bid  procedures  and 
bid  forms  are  proper  considerations  for  the 
contracting  agencies  and  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  rather  than  Um 
Cost-Accounting  Standards  Board,  and  the 
related  requirement  In  the  bill  should  be 
stricken. 

6.. The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  falU 
to  make  any  provision  for  the  application 
and  administration  of  cost-accounting 
standards  after  they  have  been  recommended 
and  enacted.  Cost-accounting  standards 
would  be  developed  one  at  a  time  and  It 
would  take  several  years  to  develop  a  com- 
plete authoritative  set  of  standards.  While 
legislaUon  relating  to  the  application,  and 
administration  could  conceivably  be  consid- 
ered after  a  standard  has  been  developed 
and  recommended,  we  believe  it  would  be 
preferable  to  provide  for  them  In  legisla- 
Uon now.  For  one  thing.  It  would  facilitate 
the  development  of  standards  since  ths 
language  of  the  standards  would  In  large 
measure  depend  upon  rules  and  procedures 
adopted  for  their  implementation  and 
administration . 

6.  TTnder  the  bill  as  paased  by  the  Honae, 
the  Cost -Accounting  Standards  Board  would 
not  be  permanent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  would  exist  only  until  June  SO. 
1978,  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  The  task  of  developing  stand- 
ards Is  a  continuous  one,  and  even  after 
some  standards  are  developed,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Interpretations  and  revisions 
would  be  required  on  a  continuous  basis  as 
clrcumstanoeo  change.  This  is  true  today 
with  respect  to  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  Committee,  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulation,  and  the  Accounting  Principles 
Board  of  the  American  Insltute  of  CerUfied 
Public  Accountants  which  concerns  Itself 
with  generally  accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples. 

7.  We  also  note  that  the  bUl  as  passed  by 
the  House  does  not  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  finance  the  fimctlons  to  be 
performed  by  the  Cost-Accounting  Standards 
Board. 

As  you  know,  I  recommended  strongly  that 
the  responstt>Ulty  for  the  development  of 
cost  standards  be  placed  in  an  executive 
branch  board.  The  reasons  for  this  position 
were  set  forth  In  testimony  before  both  tbe 
Senate  and  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees.  However,  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  Is  a  workable  approach  and  con- 
tains provisions  which  would  overcome  tb« 
objections  which  X  have  set  forth  above  to 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  I  strongly 
urge,  therefore,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  passed  bill  be  adopted  m  conference. 

A  minor  change  which  we  would  hope 
eould  be  effected  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  tbe 
Senate  is  to  change  the  word  "principles"  In 
line  8,  page  5  and  in  line  4,  page  6  to  the 
word  "practices." 

I  would  of  course  be  happy  to  meet  with 
you  or  any  ol  the  conferees  If  you  wish. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy  of 
this  IStter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

Slmzk  B.  Staats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  version  of  8. 
3302  eetablished  a  five-member  Cost- 
Accounting  Standards  Board  appointed 
and  chaired  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  made  up  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  accounting  profession — one 
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with  knowledge  of  small  business  ac- 
counting practices— one  represaitati^e 
of  industry  and  one  representative  of  a 
Government  agency,  all  serving  4-ycar 
terms.  The  Board  was  given  the  power 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  by  June 
30,  1971,  and  each  June  30  thereafter, 
cost  accounting  standards  designed  to 
achieve  uniformity  and  consistency  for 
use  by  defense  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors for  negotiated  contracts. 

The  version  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
would  establish  the  same  five-man 
Cost-Accounting  Standards  Board  as 
created  under  the  House  version  and 
would  include  the  provision  that  one  of 
the  two  professional  accountants  on  the 
Board  must  have  knowledge  of  small 
business  accounting.  The  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  Senate  version  that 
the  Board  would  have  the  power  to 
promulgate  cost  accounting  standards 
designed  to  achieve  uniformity  and.  con- 
sistency for  use  by  defense  contractors 
and  subcontractors  lor  negotiated  con- 
tracts, but  these  standards  would  not 
be  applied  to:  First,  contracts  of  $100,- 
000  or  less;  second,  negotiated  contiacte 
where  prices  are  established  by  catalog 
or  market  price  of  commercial  items  stdd 
in  substantial  qnantities  to  the  general 
public:  third,  utility  rates  set  by  law  or 
regulation;  and,  fourth,  where  the  Board 
finds  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  the 
standards  to  certain  classes  of  contrac- 
tors because  of  the  size  of  the  contracts 
or  otherwise. 

In  addition,  the  House  conferees  in- 
sisted that  the  Senate  version  be 
changed  to  require  Uiat  any  proposed 
standards,  rules,  or  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Board  be  trsmsmittcd 
to  Congress  for  60  days  of  continuous 
session,  during  which  Congress  could  by 
concurrent  resolution  block  the  proposed 
standards  from  taking  effect. 

However,  minor  and  technical  modifl- 
offtions  in  already  promulgated  stand- 
ards, rules  or  regulations  which  do  not  in 
effect  constitute  the  Issuance  of  new 
standards,  rules  or  regulations  would  not 
have  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  prior  to 
promulgation. 

The  compromise  version  also  contained 
various  administrative  and  enforcement 
provisions  concerning  uniform  account- 
ing standards  contained  in  the  Senate 
version  of  3.3302. 

The  House  version  of  S.  3302  gave  the 
President  standby  authority  to  stabilize 
prices,  wages,  salaries,  rents,  and  interest 
rates  at  levels  not  less  than  thoee  prevail- 
ing on  May  25,  1970,  but  adjustments 
could  be  made  to  avoid  inequities.  Tbis 
authority  would  expire  Pebruaiy  28, 1971. 
The  Senate  conferees  receded  to  the 
Hoxise  on  this  entire  provision  excei>t  for 
the  deletion  of  interest  rates  from  the 
standby  controls  title.  This  amendment 
was  accepted  by  the  House  conferees  be- 
cause the  President  was.  already  given 
standby  authority  to  control  Interest 
rates  under  Public  Law  91-151  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  December  19W. 

Tlie  House  versiou  tf  6.  3302  did  not 
contain  any  amendments  affecting  the 
Defense  Production  Act  loan  guarantee 
program.  The  Senate  version  limited 
these  loan  guarantees  to  a  maximum  of 


$20  mllllan  per  contractor,  except  with 
congressional  approvaL  It  also  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
loan  guarantee  program  primarily  to 
prevent  insolvency  or  bankruptcy  unless 
the  President  cwtifles  in  detail  to  Con- 
gress that  such  a  business  failure  would 
have  a  direct  and  substantially  adverse 
effect  upon  defense  production  and  pre- 
sents his  certification  at  least  10  days 
prior  to  such  loan  guarantee.  The  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  version  on  this  pro- 
vision because  of  the  need  to  prevent  un- 
warranted use  of  DPA  loan  guarantees 
without  adequate  safeguards. 

I  must  mijce  one  other  statement,  and 
that  is  that  the  Defense  Production  Act 
really  expired  June  30.  Just  before  that 
time  the  House  and  Senate  passed  a  res-^ 
©lution  extending  the  time  30  days.  Ttiat 
time  is  about  to  expire  again.  We  passed 
a  resolution  providing  for  a  15-day  ex- 
tension, which  will  expire  tomorrow.  If 
we  do  not  pass  the  conference  report  to- 
day, the  Defense  Production  Act  will  ex- 
pire, and  that  will  cause  rnany  trouble- 
some complieatlans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  MrjSpeaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentloaan 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  date  remains  the 
same.  May  25, 1970,  as  the  date  on  which 
wage,  saUry,  price,  and  rent  controls 
ooold  be  put  into  effect,  and  that  date 
was  selected,  strangely  enough,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  because,  and  only  be- 
cause, it  van  the  date  the  bOl  was  In- 
troduced in  Congress.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  the  week  before 
the  day  of  introduction.  It  is  customary 
to  fix  a  date  prior  to  that  Ume  because 
it  would  otherwise  permit  some  people  to 
get  under  the  line  who  are  not  entitled 
to  do  so. 

Mr,  GROSS.  That  Is  interesting.  So 
with  this  conference  report,  and  with  the 
enactment  of  the  credit  control  bill  some 
2  or  3  months  ago.  Congress  has  delegated 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
total  authority  to  put  into  effect  wage, 
price,  rent,  and  interest  controls — con- 
trols over  all  credit  of  the  United  States 
and  that  without  the  declaration  of  an 
emergency  of  any  kind  either  prior  to 
putting  these  controls  into  effect  or  Con- 
currently with  sueh  action. 

In  all  conscience,  how  much  mopt 
power  do  you  want  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent, any  President  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  The  President  must  act 
quickly  to  be  effective  in  the  event  infla- 
tion should  become  so  bad  that  prices 
would  be  going  out  the  roof.  Time  would 
be  of  the  essence,  and  he  must  be  en- 
abled to  act  quickly  and  swiftly.  That  Is 
what  theis  measure  will  enable  him  to 
do.  I  do  not  contemplate  that  he  wouM 
think  about  putting  any  of  thesd  price 

and  wage  controls  in  effect 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  should  this 
legislation  be  awwoved? 
lir.  PATMAN.  Unless  ft  became  ^fery 

bad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  the  President 
not  declare  an  emergency? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  He  would  prt)b«Ny  do 
that.  He  would  probably  ask  Ctmgress  to 
implement  the  powers  give&Av  funilsh- 
iae  peftonnel  and  moner. 


Mr.  GB068,  Congress  could  not  im- 
plement any  power.  It  will  have  already 
been  spinelessly  given  away. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I. am  not  uneasy  about 

it. 
Mr.  PUCINSKr.  Mr.  ft?eaker,  will  tbe 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  did  the  confer- 
ees do  with  the  amendment  that  we 
adopted  here  to  include  interest  rates 
among  the  items  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Prerident? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  That  was  put  in.  I  was 
for  it.  but  after  we  discussed  in  the  con- 
ference committee  the  fact  that  it  would 
interfere  with  powers  we  had  already 
given  to  the  President  in  a  bill  that  he 
had  signed  about  2  days  before  Christ- 
mas 1969,  we  dediced  otherwise.  Further- 
more, the  conferees  were  imwilling  to 
accept  that  date  of  May  25  as  the  date 
on  which  interest  rates  oo^d  not  be 
lower,  because  at  that  time  Interest  rates 
were  at  the  top.  and  they  did  not  wapt 
to  have  such  high  interest  rates  to  fix  a 
rtandard.  TRial;  is  the  reason  the  con- 
ferees voted  not  to  leave  it  in  because 
we  had  plenty  of  protection  withoat 
that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yi^  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Rft.  Speaker.  I  bdleve 
the  conferees  did  the  House  a  disservice 
in  aco<*)ting  the  Senate  language  and 
deleting  the  words  'interest  rates"  from 
this  bill.  I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by 
the  argument  that  we  have  already 
given  the  President  those  powers,  be- 
cause they  are  not  the  sam^;  nor  am  I 
at  all  persuaded  by  the  argument  that 
the  Ua^  25  cutoff  has  some  magic.  We 
heard  less  than  an  hour  ago  the  distin- 
gui^ed  minority  leader  of  the  House  tdJ 
the  House  that  it  is  entirely  possible  the 
national  debt  for  1972  may  go  as  high 
as  $36  billion.  If  that  should  happen— 
heaven  forbid— those  interest  rates  are 
going  to  continue  skyrocketing,  JUid  the 
language  we  voted  here  when  we  wrpte 
"interest  rates"  in  this  biU  would  at  least 
have  kept  those  interest  rates  from  not 
going  beyond  the  May  25  cutoff  date. 

I  believe  it  was  a  great  disservice  to 
this  House.  I  Just  wonder  why  it  is  that 
we  are  willing  to  penalize  the  worker  by 
patting  a  ceihng  on  his  wages,  and  we 
are  willing  to  penalize  the  businessman 
by  fixing  his  prices,  and  we  are  willing 
to  penalize  the  person  who  qwns  prop- 
erty by  fixing  his  rents,  but  we  are  not 
willing  to  go  to  the  source  Of  all  this 
inflation,  the  big  international  money- 
changers who  charge  these  high  In- 
terest'rates,  and  are  Uie  principal  cause 
of  Inflation.  __ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  as 
much  against  high  interest  rates  as  the 
g<sCitlemah  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wfll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Baoww) . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.Speaker. 
would  the  gentleman  tell  me,  are  all  the 
inadequaeles  of  tlUe  n.  the  so-called 
wage  and  latee  measure,  still  in  ttia  Wtt. 
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no  ceiling,  no  real  price  and  no  real  value 
stabilization,  no  means  to  implement  any 
kind  of  stabiliiaOon  activity,  and  no  time 
within  which  to  do  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  are  not  inade- 
quacies. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Let  me  pur- 
Boe  it.  .    ^ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  a  question,  and  I  want  to  answer  it. 
I  want  to  answer  that  question.  This  is 
giving  the  power  to  the  President  to  sta- 
bilize and  anything  that  can  be  done  that 
he  wsuits  to  do  and  any  money  that  is 
needed  for  personnel  and  establishmoit, 
he  can  ask  for.  Nothing  will  be  done  until 
the  President  expressly  desires  to  use  a 
part  of  these  stabilization  authorities  or 
all  of  them  and  comes  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  Congress  will  Implement  and 
supplement  it  by  appropriating  money 
and  establishment  to  carry  out  what  he 
wants  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man knows  I  think  it  Is  totally  irrespon- 
sible for  this  body  to  pass  this  kind  of 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  has  been 
sought  on  the  basis  that  it  leads  to  some 
stabilization,  and  the  May  25  date  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  date  which  estab- 
lishes a  celling.  Let  me  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear,  becaxise  a  tremendous  fa- 
cade has  prevailed  with  respect  to  this 
legislation;  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
c^Ung  as  to  May  25.  The  bill  says  prices 
and  wages  may  not  be  less  than  they  were 
on  May  25.  Therefore,  as  far  as  doing 
something  about  stopping  inflation,  this 
does  nothing,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  to  be  realistic. 
The  May  25  wages  and  salaries  levels  will 
be  mighty  low  if  the  President  sees  runa- 
way inflation  that  he  must  stop,  and  this 
date  will  look  mighty  good  to  him  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Would  the 
gentleman  not  agree  the  President  has 
no  funds  with  which  to  do  anything  and 
no  time  in  which  to  do  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Bfichigan  (Mr.  Brown)  brings  before  the 
gentleman's  committee  a  bill  to  permit  a 
greater  rollback  of  prices  than  May  25, 
would  this  get  consideration? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  get  early  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  knows  I  offered  an 
amendment  on  this  very  point  that  per- 
mitted adjustment  upwtu^  and  down- 
ward of  wages  and  prices.  The  gentleman 
also  knows  tliat  the  Members  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  walked  down  the  aisle  in  op- 
position to  that  amendment, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  had  his 
day  in  court. 

<K>nSAI.  LXAVX 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membqirs 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
ecKtenrd  their  remarks  on  this  confermce 


report,  and  that  all  Members  speaking 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  remarks  and  Including  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  a  statemoat  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDNAix)  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
statement  only. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one 
of  the  three  minority  conferees  on  this 
bill.  Of  course,  there  was  no  problem  at 
all  with  title  I.  which  had  to  do  with  re- 
newal of  the  act.  and  both  the  Senate 
and  House  bills  contained  2-year  provi- 
sions for  extension  of  the  Defense  Pro* 
duction  Act 

On  title  n.  which  had  to  do  with  cost 
accounting,  the  House  receded  to  the 
Senate. 

On  title  m,  the  other  one  having  to  do 
with  price  controls  and  wage  controls,  the 
Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  provisions 
of  either  the  Senate  version  of  title  n  or 
the  House  version  of  title  m.  with  the 
exception  of  the  addition  of  a  man  on 
the  Board  to  represent  small  business 
and  bring  in  findings  with  reH>ect  to  cost 
accounting  standards. 

We  did  not  sign  the  report,  because  we 
felt  that  the  entire  thing  had  been  ex- 
plored on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  House  has  worked  its  will  and 
shown  very  clearly  that  It  wanted  the 
position  of  the  House  with  respect  to  cost 
accoimting. 

We  also  discovered  the  view  of  the 
House  with  respect  to  wage  and  price 
controls.  We  had  a  vote  in  the  House, 
and  an  overwhelming  vote  against  man- 
datory price  controls.  That  is  a  matter 
of  record.  So  title  m  is  actually  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility,  with  only  6  months  ef- 
fectiveness, with  no  money  for  the  hiring 
of  staff,  for  the  maintenance  of  staff  or 
the  other  things  that  would  go  with  the 
enforcement  of  a  wage  and  price  control 
act. 

We  did  shift  the  monkey  over  to  the 
President's  bade,  and  this  Is  all  a  matter 
of  record. 

I  personally  am  not  going  to  support 
the  ccHiference  report  becaiise  I  feel  that 
it  is  not  a  good  bill  as  drawn  and  that 
it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  was  oonsiderable 
testimony  that  it  should  not  be  longer 
than  6  months,  to  give  the  President  an 
opportimlty  to  make  up  his  mind.  If  we 
put  it  into  effect  we  would  have  to  extend 
it  and  also  implem«it  it  and  furnish 
money  for  personnel  and  administration 
{uid  all  the  other  purposes.  It  just  did  not 
logically  come  into  this  bill,  to  let  the 
President  exercise  an  option. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  should  like  to 
have  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaiker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  comments. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  conference  and  I  will 


vote  against  the  conference  report.  I 
want  to  tell  the  Members  that  the  reason 
why  I  will  vote  against  the  conference 
report  Is  not  because  the  House  posi- 
tion on  standby  controls  was  upheld, 
because  that  was  the  House  wiU  ex- 
pressed by  the  vote  of  the  House.  The 
reason  why  I  oppose  the  conference  re- 
iwrt  is  because  we  permitted  the  Senate 
to  tack  on  this  uniform  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  Board  under  conditions 
which  were  not  asked  for  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  under  conditions 
which  were  expressly  rejected  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which 
took  extensive  testimony  on  the  subject. 
In  fact,  the  vote  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  was  a  vote  of 
23  to  12.  as  I  recall,  almost  a  2-to-l  vote. 
This  vote  reflected  the  views  of  members 
of  both  political  parties  and  it  reflected 
the  views  of  Members  of  all  shades  of 
the  political  spectrum. 

Those  of  us  cm  the  committee  who 
heard  the  testimony  recognize  that  this 
concept  of  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  has  a  superficial  appeal,  but 
testimony  from  the  experts  reveals  that 
it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  implement. 
It  will  do  great  damage  to  our  whole 
defense  industry.  In  fact,  we  find  It  will 
nm  many  of  our  defense  contractors  out 
of  even  bidding  on  defense  contracts.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  what  we  want 
to  do. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  we  want 
to  burden  our  defense  industry  with  two 
accounting  systems,  one  to  satisfy  the 
Government  and  one  to  satisfy  the  stock- 
holders. The  one  to  satisfy  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  paid  for.  I  can  assiu-e  the 
Members,  and  it  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  So  it  Is  not 
going  to  cut  the  cost  of  our  defense  pro- 
ductl(Xi.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  going  to 
raise  the  cost  of  our  defense  produc- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  it  will  drive  out  of  the  de- 
fense Industry  many  of  the  companies 
we  need  and  upon  which  we  depend  to 
produce  the  hardware  and  the  items  we 
need  in  order  to  defend  ourselves  as  a 
Nation. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  reject  this  conference  report 
and  to  reject  It  on  the  basis  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  based  on  the  testlmcmy 
before  the  committee,  voted  almost  2  to 
1  to  reject  the  concept  that  was  forced 
on  us  Iv  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  the  House  conferees 
adequately  defended  the  position  of  this 
House.  I  do  not  believe  they  presented 
their  case  properly.  I  believe  it  is  up  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  take  a  very 
strong  stand,  if  we  are  going  to  prevent 
needless  expense  to  our  taxpayers  by  im- 
posing imnecessary  burdens  upon  the 
defmse  industries  of  this  country. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  PAIMAN.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
favored  mandatory  contrtds. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  believe  I  gave  an 
opportunl^  to  the  Memb^s  to  vote  for 
it. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  On  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  make  it  mandatory 
right  now.  

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  That  is  exactly 
whati  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two. 

Mr.  BLA<^KBURN.  I  do  not  think  It 
has  anything  to  do  with  my  discussion 
of  uniform  cost  accounting  standards.  I 
think  you  are  trying  to  lead  the  House 
away  from  the  most  damaging  portion 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  looked  Into  this  and 
found  it  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  plenty  of  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject and,  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Wknall)  does  not  want 
more  time 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  yield  some  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gitbser)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen 
to  have  an  intense  Interest  in  this  sub- 
ject and  make  a  considerable  study  of  it. 
I  would  like  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing myself  on  this  important  matter  for 
3  minutes.  Will  the  gentleman  be  so 
kind  as  to  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr  PATMAN.  Yes.  You  would  Uke  to 
have  him  have  3  minutes  on  your  side? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Pine.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr    GUBSER.  What  I  have  to  say 
will  be  largely  a  repetition  of  the  points 
made  by  the  genUeman  from  Georgia 
(Mr  Blackburn)  .  But  I  have  intensely 
studied  the  subject  of  defense  procure- 
ment over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  / 
must  emphasize   the   points  that  this 
complete  capitulation  to  the  Senate  is 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
taxpayer   and,   secondly,  it  should  be 
called  a  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  ^t 
companies    of    the    miUtary-industrial 
complex. 
Let  me  tell  you  why. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn)    said,   this   wiU   require   a 
dupUcate  set  of  books  because  account- 
ing Is  a  management  tool.  Every  com- 
pany must  have  the  right  to  adopt  ac- 
counting practices  to  serve  managraaent 
and  insure  efficient  low  cost  operations. 
So  they  cannot  have  accounting  pro- 
cedures dictated  to  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  legislation  will  require  a  second 
set  of  books,  which  will  be  costly  and 
add  to  the  price  paid  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  why  it  is  adverse  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Now  let  me  teU  you  why  this  is  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  giant  corporations 
in  the  military-industrial  complex. 

Today  we  have  many  hundreds  of 
small  firms  who  do,  let  us  say,  only  25 
percent  of  their  business  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  They  cannot  afford 
to  maintain  duplicate  accounting  sys- 


t«ns  for  only  25  percent  of  their  busi- 
ness. So  they  wlU  get  out  of  the  defense 
business  as  many  are  already  doing.  This 
bUl  will  restrict  competition  and  narrow 
the  base  of  expertise  which  is  avaUable 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  busi- 
ness these  firms  now  handle  will  then  be 
concentrated  in  the  defense  cartel.  That 
is  why  this  is  a  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the 
giant  corporations  in  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex. 

We  have  accounting  requirements  now 
which  are  adequate  for  the  Renegotiation 
Act-  we  have  accounting  now  which  is 
adequate  for  the  Truth  in  Negotiations 
Act  I  ask  you  why  do  we  have  to  impose 
still  another  requirement  on  Industry 
and  drive  more  people  out  of  the  defense 
business. 

Mr.   PATMAN.   Will   the   gentleman 

yield? 

Mr  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  give  the  contractors 
and  the  subcontractors  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  all  the  time  and  to  file  state- 
ments before  our  committee.  We  gave 
great  consideration  to  everything  they 
said.  We  feel  as  though  this  will  be  fair 
and  equitable. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Let  me  ask  you  if  one 
subcontractor  has  favored  the  uniform 
cost  accoimting  standards. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  they  do  not,  be- 
cause they  are  making  a  lot  of  money  out 
of  this  thing.  This  will  save  $2  billion. 
If  we  have  cost  accounting  standards,  it 
will  save  the  Government  over  $2  billion 

a  ye*'" 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  <H^er  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  217,  nays  153.  not  voting  5«, 

as  follows: 
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Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calir 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Felgban 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

wmiamD. 
FountAin 
Friedel 
Fiilton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
GsUfianakls 
Gallagher 
Carmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlflln 
Hagan 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hamngton 
Harsba 
Hatha  way 
Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfield 
Howard 
Hungate 
I  chord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jcnes,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kartta 


AbUtt 

Abemetby 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
AxidersoD, 

Tenn. 
Andraws,  AlA. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
AaplnaU 
Barrvtt 
Bennett 
Btaggi 
Btester 


Blanton 

Blatnlk 

BOKK* 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brotsman 

Brown.  Calif. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Burke,  Mass. 

BuTllaon,  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Byrne,  m. 

Caaey 


ChappeU 

Cblsholm 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Ccdmer 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cxilver 

Daddarlo 

Delaney 

£>«at 

Diggs 

DingeU 

Donohue 

Oom 

Dowdy 

Dulakl 

t»WTer 

Cckhardt 


Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latte 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McOade 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
lUadden 

Mahon 
Mann 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

Miller,  CaUf . 

MUls 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morae 

Moss 

Miirphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Fatman 

Fatten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PbUbln 

Pickle 

PUe 

Poage 
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Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

PudnsU 

RandaU 

Rees 

Eteld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  lom 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teaguo,  Tex. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vtgonto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

WUliams 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wrtsbt 

Wyatt 

Yates    . 

Yatron 

ZabIo<» 


Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Belcher 
BeU,  CaUf. 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Brock 
BixxHnfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

ColUer 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Cowger 

CiaAS 

Daniel.  Va. 

DavU,  Wis. 

delaOarxa 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Erlenbom 
Esch 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsber 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Frellngbuysen 

Frey 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

OltMS 

Grover 
Oubaer 
Gude 
Haley 
BaU 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jannan 
Jonas 
Kieppe 
Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Uoyd 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCIo^ey 

McClure 

MdDonald. 

Mlch- 
McEwen 
McKneaUy 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Iflebel 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Minshall 


MlM 

Morton 
Moeher 
Myers 

Nelaen 

PeUy 

PettU 

Plmle 

PoS 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

QulUen 

RaUsback 

Reld.m. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Saylor 

Schadebwrg 

Scfaerte 

Schmltz 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelltis 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger,  ArlB. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Taft 

Takx>tt 

Teague.aalU. 

ThompeoiijOa. 

Thonaaon,Wl8. 

vanderdagt 

Wampler 
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Wktaon 

Wllaon.  Bob 

Wyman 

WluOley 

Winn 

ZlOD 

Whltehurst 

Wold 

Zwacb 

Widnall 

Wydler 

Wiggins 

Wylle 

NOT  VOnNO— 69 

Adair 

Farbstetn 

MeslLlll 

Bartng 

Foreman 

ONeal,  Oa. 

Be*ll.  Md. 

Fraser 

Passman 

Berry 

Gnffltbs 

Podell 

Bettft 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pollock 

BcTlU 

Hawkins 

Powell 

BT»y 

Hays 

Pryor.  Ark. 

OkbeU 

Hubert 

Purcell 

G&ffery 

Horton 

Rarlck 

Okrey 

Hull 

Relfel 

CeUar 

Keith 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clay 

King 

Roudebush 

Corbett 

Ryan 

Cramer 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Cunningham 

Long,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McCarthy 

Tvinney 

Davis,  Oa. 

Mcculloch 

Van  Deerlln 

Dawscn 

McMUlan 

Welcker 

Edwards.  La. 

MacGregor 

Toung 

FaUon 

MaUUard 

We  do  have  a  conference  report  which 
will  be  called  up  presently  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall) 
and  we  have  another  conference  report 
that  Will  be  ctilled  up  tomorrow  on  the 
political  advertising  bill. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr. 
Berry  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Cunningham  against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Cramer  agalnat. 

Mr.  Corbett  for.  with  Mr.  Betts  against. 

Mr.  Bevill  for,  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Haya  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Gallery  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Cellerwlth  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mrs.  OrUBths  with  Mr.  Parbsteln. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
loulsiana. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  T^inney. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  atHJve  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  keep  the  Members  of  the  House 
advised  as  best  I  can,  and  while  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  is  on  the  floor, 
as  to  the  legislative  program. 

We  are  going  on  with  the  wage  adjust- 
ment bill  this  evening.  , 

We  will  not  take  up  the  Emergency 
Community  Facilities  Act  before  the 
recess. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONSTRUCT, 
OPERATE,  AND  MAINTAIN  THE 
NARROWS  UNIT.  MISSOURI  RIVER 
BASIN  PROJECT.  COLORADO 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  biU  (S. 
3547)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Narrows  Unit.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  Ueu  of 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Aspinall)? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
but  I  do  so  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  if  he  will 
explain  just  what  is  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  shaU  do  so,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  the  reading  of  the 
statement  taken  care  of  first. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  do  that,  then  I  withdrav.  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requec'  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Aspinall)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
12.  1970.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
three  differences  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  9. 3&47. 1  will  discuss  them 
individually. 

The  first  difference  is  in  section  1  where 
the  House  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
treat  identifiable  return  flows  of  water 
from  the  project  to  abate  pollution  and 
enhance  water  quality.  I  believe  that 
every  one  subscribes  to  the  objective  of 
this  amendment,  which  was  offered  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Sayloh),  in  the  interest 
of  assuring  that  Federal  profcrams  are  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  environment.  Thus,  while 
agreeing  with  the  objective  and  spirit  of 
the  Saylor  amendment,  the  conferees 
had  dilDculty  with  the  specific  language. 
The  committee  of  conference  adopted 
substitute  language  to  require  that  the 
project  be  operated  so  as  not  to  cause 
the  South  Platte  River  to  be  in  violation 
of  applicable  water  quality  standards. 


Such  standards  have  been  promulgated 
and  approved  by  the  Secretsjy  of  the  In- 
terior in  accordance  with  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  They  provide  a  state- 
ment of  acceptable  water  qusdity  con- 
ditions to  which  all  interests  must 
conform.  The  language  adopted  by  the 
committee  of  conference  provides  the 
Secretary  with  precise  guidelines  to  gov- 
ern his  operation  of  the  Narrows  imit. 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case  under 
the  original  language  in  the  House 
version. 

The  second  difference  in  the  two  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  is  languiage  in  the  House 
bill  that  sets  out  with  more  clarity  the 
repayment  conditions  of  the  Narrows 
unit.  Based  on  present  analysis,  the 
water  users  can  repay  the  irrigation  costs 
in  40  years.  This  means  that  no  assist- 
ance from  power  revenues  is  anticipated, 
altliough  the  bill  does  authorize  such 
assistance,  if  required.  The  House  lan- 
guage, which  the  conferees  adopted, 
places  a  requirement  on  the  Secretary  to 
extend  the  contract  term  to  a  full  50 
years,  if  necessary,  to  achieve  irrigation 
payout,  before  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
power  revenues. 

The  third  difference  deals  with  acreage 
limitation  provisions.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  a  section,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  conference  committee,  that  au- 
thorizes the  same  handlixig  of  acreage 
limitation  matters  as  applies  to  the  Col- 
orado-Big Thompson  project.  Both  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  and  the 
Narrows  unit  provide  supplemental  water 
service  to  presently  irrigated  lands 
within  the  Northeastern  Colorado  Water 
Conservancy  District,  and  the  same  gen- 
eral conditions  of  altitude,  growing  sea- 
son, and  crop  adaptability  pertain  to 
both  land  areas.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference believes  it  Is  reasonable  to  follow 
the  precedent  established  with  respect  to 
the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  in 
development  of  the  Narrows  unit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

The  substitute  amendment  that  was 
adopted  in  conference  regarding  the 
standards  of  water  states  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  required  to  see 
to  it  that  the  water  quality  standards  of 
the  State  of  Ccilorado  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  only  maintained, 
but  it  will  be  at  least  equal  with  the 
standards  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  also  our  under- 
standing that  no  State  is  permitted  to 
adopt  water  quality  standards  which  are 
lower  than  the  Federal  standards. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect as  this  legislation  affects  those 
States  involved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  tmnounced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
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present  and  make 
that  a  quonun  is 


the 
not 


X 


quorum  is  not 
point  of  order 
present.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere— yeas  337.  nays  4,  not  voting  88, 
as  follows : 

[RoUNo.  381] 
TEAS— 337 


Abbitt 
Abemetby 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews. 
N.Dak. 

Annunilo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Belcher 

Bell.  Calif. 

Bennett 

Betts 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 


Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Bvirke.  Mass. 
BurllBon,  Mo. 
Burton.  CaUf. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberialn 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

CoUler 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyen 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

deUOatm 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Erienbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  <3olo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Prey 
Prledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmata 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Otalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GrtfBn 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hasan 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnaon.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 


Kasen 

Kee 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPaU 

McKneaUy 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

BlUler,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 


Mlze 

Mlaell 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy.  lU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelcen 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

OTConakl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 
Perkins 

PettU 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Pimle 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Prl«,m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pudnski 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

RaadaU 

Rees 

Held,  ni. 

Reid.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 


Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodtno 

Roe 

Rogers.  O>lo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

aandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Bcheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

sues 


Gross 
Hall 


Slsk 

SkublU 

Slack 

smith.  Calif. 

smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomjjson,  Ga 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

miman 

Vanik 

NAYS— 4 

Jonas  Schmlte 

NOT  VOTING — 88 


Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrlgbt 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
.  Yates 
Yatron 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Dennla. 

Mr  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Flynt 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  PurceU. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  wUh  Mr.  Dlgga. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  CUy. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  CHara  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  ParbeUln  with  Mr.  FlahCT. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  ftasv. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Ijennon  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  DavU  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HALL  changed 
their  vote  frwn  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Alexander 

Baring 

BeaU.  Md. 

Berry 

BevlU 

Bray 

Brock 

Burleson.  Tex. 

CabeU 

Cattery 

Carey 

CeUer 

ChappeU 

Clark 

Clay 

Coitwtt 

Cramer 

Cimntngl'*"' 

Daddarto 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Dennla 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

PaUon 

Farbstein 

Felghan 


Fisher 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Fraser 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Griffiths 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Horton 

Hull 
Keith 

King 
Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McCuUocb 

McMUlan 

MacGregor 

MaUllard 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mesklll 

MUva 

MoUohan 


O'Hara 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pickle 

Poage 

PodeU 

PoUock 

Powell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

PurceU 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Roblson 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Welcker 

Whltten 

Wold 

Young 

Zablockl 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 

imirs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr,  Mali- 
Hard. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Daddarto  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Caflery  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr!  HuU  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.   Thompson   of   New   Jersey  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  lioulalana  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 
Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Foreman. 
■hSx.  FaUon  with  Mr.  BeaU  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mrs.  GrUnths  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  StejAens  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  OeUer  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Ororgia  with  Mr,  Vander 

Jagt. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Wold. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1198,  Rept.  No.  91- 
1429) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Rxs.  1108 

BeaolMi,  tiaX  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reeolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Un^a^ 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  18T76) 
to  establleh  In  the  State  of  Michigan  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunee  National  Lakeehore,  and 
for  other  purpoeee.  After  general  <»•»>**«• 
which  8haU  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  ahaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  conaidaratlon  of  the  bUl  for  amendment 
the  Committee  shaU  rlae  and  report  the  bUl 
to  the  Hotise  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  qu«- 
tlons  ShaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  GULP  ISLANDS 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE 

Mr  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules',  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1191,  Rept.  Na  91- 
1427) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
B.  RK8.  1197 

BMOloed  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reeoluUon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  re»Jlve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe  O^on 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  CB^J^OffU^} 
to  ntoTldo  for  the  establishment  of  the  ouii 
labmda  National  Saaahore,  m  the  StotM  of 
^V>i>iLm>  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Mlaslaslppl. 
for  the  recognition  of  certain  hlatoric  valuee 
at  Fort  San  Carloe,  Fort  Redoubt,  Fort  Bm- 
rancaa,  and  Port  Pl<*ens  In  Florida  and  FOrt 
MaHaehusetts  In  MtesUrtppl.  and  for  othw 
purpoeee.  AtKmr  general  debate,  which  ahaU 
bildaBflned  to  the  bUl  and  ahaU  continue  TOt 
ta  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaUy  drtjaed 
and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  in- 
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terlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  concliislon  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  haye  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  17809.  PREVAILING  RATE 
PAY  SYSTEMS  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1182.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1182 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
17809)  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for 
fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  of  the  Government 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  3^eld 
m>-self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1182 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of 
H.R  17809  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government.  The  resolution  also  makes 
it  in  order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  HR.  17809  is  to  estab- 
lish statutory  p<^icy  for  setting  the  pay 
of  some  850.000  prevailing  rate  Govern- 
ment employees  working  in  the  sereral 
States  and  the  District  of  Cohunbta, 
either  as  appropriated  or  nonapprcH^rl- 
ated  fund  employees.  The  employees  af- 
fected are  commonly  known  as  wage 
board  or  blue  collar  workers  and  incHidf 
laborers,  craftsmen,  tradesmen,  and  so 
forth. 


The  definition  of  "prevailing  rate  em- 
ployee" is  exemplified  by  HJR.  17809  to 
include  approximately  143,000  employees 
of  nonappropriated  fund  swjtivlties  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  the  Veterans'  Can- 
teen Service. 

Through  the  years  the  blue  collar 
workers'  pay  has  been  based  on  a  survey 
of  a  sample  of  private  industry  in  the 
local  labor  market  area.  This  bill  would 
provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing 
and  adjusting  their  rates  of  pay. 

A  Federal  Prevailing  Wage  Advisory 
Committee  would  be  established  to  re- 
place the  present  11 -member  advisory 
committee,  which  vias  established  ad- 
ministratively to  guide  the  coordinated 
Federal  wage  system.  The  newly  estab- 
lished committee  would  also  be  com- 
posed of  11  members,  one  of  whom  would 
be  a  full-time  chairman,  not  otherwise 
in  the  Federal  service,  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  4-year  term. 

A  five-step  wage  schedule  would  be  pro- 
vided instead  of  the  present  three  steps, 
the  third  step  of  which  is  presently  104 
percent  of  the  prevailing  wage.  The  pro- 
posed fifth  step  would  be  112  percent. 

Automatic  step  advancements  would 
be  provided  sifter  26  weeks'  work  in  step 
1;  78  weeks  in  step  2;  and  104  we^cs  tn 
each  of  steps  3  and  4. 

A  7.5-percent  (>ay  differential  would  be 
provided,  nationwide,  for  scheduled  non- 
overtime  work  during  the  second  shift — 
3  pjn.  to  midnight — and  10  percent  for 
the  third  shift — 11  pm.  to  8  ajn. 

"Saved  pay"  would  be  provided  for  2 
years  for  ranployees  who  are  reduced 
in  grade.  GS  employees  now  have  this 
protection. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of 
the  legislation  will  be  $230  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  House  Resolution  17809 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  House  Resolution 
1182  provides  for  2  hours  of  debate  under 
an  open  rule,  and  makes  in  order  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  time.  I  will 
simply  add  some  thin.cs  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
a  statutory  authority  for  the  setting  of 
wage  rates  for  some  850,000  "prevailing 
rate  employees"  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whether  such  employees  are  paid  from 
appropriated  or  unappropriated  funds. 

Employees  covered  by  the  bill  are  the 
blue  collar  skilled  and  unskilled  em- 
ployees in  aU  lines  of  work  from  carpen- 
ters and  electricians  to  maids,  bartenders, 
and  barbers.  They  are  employed  through- 
out the  Government  In  all  branches  and 
departments,  within  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

The  bill  creates  a  Federal  Prevailing 
Wage  Advisory  Committee  with  six  man- 
agement members  and  five  employee 
members  to  advise  the  coordinated  Fed- 
eral wa«e  system  in  setting  wages  for 


this  group  of  employees.  The  chairman,  a 
full-time  member  of  the  committee,  could 
not  hold  any  other  Federal  oflBce.  He 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 
4-year  term. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  five-step  wage 
schedule  Instead  of  the  current  three- 
step  system.  F\irther,  the  bill  provides  for 
a  7.5-percent  pay  differential  for  em- 
ployees working  the  second  shift — 3  pjn. 
to  midnight — and  a  10-percent  differen- 
tial for  those  on  the  third  shift— mid- 
night to  8  a.m. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  bill  is  $230 
million  annually  broken  down  as  follows : 
SI 90  million  for  the  additional  fourth 
and  fifth  pay  step  inserted  into  the  cur- 
rent three-step  wage  schedule;  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  premium  pay  for  the  second 
and  third  shifts. 

The  bill  is  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion as  evidenced  by  several  letters  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Minority  views  are  filed  by  Mr.  Gross, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  and  Mr.  LxncENs.  They 
oppose  the  legislation  because  of  its  re- 
strictive provisions  which  will  limit  ad- 
ministrative fiexibllity.  They  do  not  ap- 
prove adding  two  steps  to  the  wage 
schedule  now  in  effect  nor  the  pay  differ- 
ential for  night  shift  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrielding  me  this  time.  I 
take  it  to  call  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  only  a  few  moments  ago,  in  which 
he  put  over  imtil  after  the  so-called  re- 
cess of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
September  9  a  bill  cited  sis  the  "Emer- 
gency Ccunmunity  Facilities  Act  of 
1970" — an  emergency  bill.  The  language 
reads  in  part: 

The  Congress  finds  that  a  large  nimiber  of 
municip&Iltlee  and  other  entities  of  local 
government  throughout  the  Nation  are  un- 
able to  finance  construction  of  vital  and 
urgently  needed  public  facilities  *  •  *. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  there  Is  an 
Immediate  need  for  such  facilities. 

That  emergency  bill  is  being  put  over 
until  September  9  or  thereafter,  yet  we 
have  here  a  bill  for  which  there  is  no 
emergency. 

Or  can  it  be  that  there  is  a  convention 
going  on  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  this  bill 
must  be  passed  tonight  because  of  the 
convention?  Could  that  be  possible? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

In  the  first  place,  a  request  was  made 
to  me  from  the  committee  not  to  call 
that  bill  up  tomorrow  or  tonight;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  from  my  own  stand- 
point, this  bill  I  believe  is  related  to  the 
veto  override  we  had  this  afternoon. 
Three  weeks  of  rest  on  the  part  of  our 
Republican  friends  might  enable  them 
to  see  the  necessity  of  this  sort  of  legis- 
lation. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  now  6:30  in  the  eve- 
ning. This  is  not  in  any  sense  an  emer- 
gency measure.  We  have  been  here  night 
after  night,  unable  to  get  home  to  supper 
imtil  8  or  9  o'clock.  Would  the  gentleman 
entertain  a  suggestion  that  we  dispose  of 
the  rule  and  put  this  over  imtil  after 
September  9.  as  a  nonemergency  meas- 
ure? The  gentleman  says  someone  be- 
seeched  him  not  to  call  up  the  other  bill. 
I  want  to  beseech  him  to  put  this  bill 

over.  ,     ^^  ^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  could  not  make  that 
kind  of  a  commitment,  let  me  say.  I  do 
not  have  authority  to  change  the  pro- 
gram without  consulting  other  Members. 
But  I  will  tell  my  friend  that  if  oiu- 
friends  will  let  us  take  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  political  broadcasting 
bill  by  unanimous  consent  that  we  in- 
tend to  take  up  tomorrow,  we  might  be 
able  to  finish  up  everything  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  will  yield  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
suclijurther  time  as  he  wishes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  seem  to  me  highly 
incongruous  that  this  bill  would  be  called 
up  tonight  and  an  emergency  bill  be 
put  over  for  3  weeks  to  a  month  from 
now.  I  am  unable  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  After  the  gentleman 
goes  home  and  has  communion  with  his 
constituents  he  might  have  a  little  more 
understanding  about  the  emergency  na- 
ture of  the  bill  that  we  will  take  up  in 
September. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  still  be  wondering  why  this  pro- 
graming of  legislation.  He  will  still  be 
wondering  why  an  emergency  measure  is 
not  being  brought  up  tonight  instead  of 
this.  I  can  think  of  no  other  reason  than 
that  there  is  a  convention  in  session 
somewhere  and  that  this  bill  must  be 
passed  as  an  accommodation  to  that  con- 
vention. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  if  I  have  any  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  observation  that  very  often  Mem- 
bers do  not  take  time  to  stop  and  rec- 
ognize the  unusual  background  of  in- 
dividuals who  engage  in  conversation.  Of 
course,  I  refer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa    and    the    distinguished    majority 
leader.  I  thought  for  t  moment  they  had 
the  basis  for  an  agreement.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma   is   a    Rhodes   scholar   and, 
therefore,  automatically  a  great  diplo- 
mat. The  gentleman  from  Iowa  went 
overseas  with  Pershing  in  WotW  War  I. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
gentleman   to  say   that   on   that   trip 
through  England  in  1918  on  the  way  to 
Prance,  I  did  not  stop  for  a  diploma  at 
whatever    university    sponsors    Rhodes 
scholarships. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  realize  that. 
But  the  point  I  was  about  to  make  is 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Is  a  great  diplomat. 


I  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  and 
the  majority  leader  were  reaching  some 
agreement.  I  recognize  agreements  can 
best  be  worked  out  in  a  quieter  and  less 
conspicuous  atmosphere  than  the  fi<x)r 
itself. 

Therefore,  hopefully  to  provide  for 
such  time  element  I  now  make  the  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present.   

The  SPEABZER.  EMdently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  236.  nays  86,  not  voting  107, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2831 
YEAS— 236 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Afhiey 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bray 
Brock 

Burleson.  Tex. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Cbappell 
Clark 
Clay 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davts,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  La. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 

Plsher 

Pord, 
WillUm  D. 


(Roll  No.  282] 

Foreman 

Praser 

Prey 

FMlton,  Tenn. 

GUbert 

Orifflths 

Gubser 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Htbert 

Horton 

Hull 

Jannan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lu]an 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCuUocb 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

MaUllard 

Martin 

Bielcher 

MesklU 

Mlkva 

\H\nilC\r\ 

Mink 
MoHoban 
O'Hara 
O'Neal.  Oa. 
O'NeUl.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 


Passman 

Patman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Rarlck 

Reld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tunney 

VanDeerlln 

Welcker 

Whltten 

Wtdnall 

Wold 

wngbt 

Wydler 

Toung 

Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  308 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^__^ 

PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OF  HR    17809.  PREVAILING  RATE 

PAY  SYSTEM  FOR  GOVERNMENT 

EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gaitleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolutiim. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dkrwihski) 
there  were— ayes  71.  noes  53. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  !i«r.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Bell.  CalU. 
Bennett 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
BUtnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cblsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conte 
Oonyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.  Va. 
delaGana 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  OaUf . 
Pishleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
PasceU 
Felghan 
Plndley 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Pord. 
WUUamD. 


.  Va 


Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 


Fountain 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallfianakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Greg 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kocb 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Long,Md. 

Lowensteln 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFall 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

UajA 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

MlaeU 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Mooiiiead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

NAY&— 8« 
Belcher 
Betu 
Bow 
Brown.  Mich. 


Nedzl 
Nichols 
NU 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PhUbln 
Pike 
Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  lU. 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
RandaU 
Rees 

Reid.  NY. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roblson 
.  Rodlno 
Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
St  Germain 
Satterfleld 
Scott 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
sues 
Slak 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
SuUlvan 
Talcott 
Tavlor 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
UdaU 
Cllman 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watta 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Williams 
Wllaan,Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yateo 
Yatron 
Zwacb 


Bush 
<7afTTp 
Carter 
ClawsoB,  Del 
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Cleveland 

Hansen,  Idaho 

RaUsback 

Collins 

Hastings 

Held.  Ul. 

Conable 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rousselot 

Cougblln 

Hogan 

Ruth 

Cowgtr 

Hunt 

Saylor 

Crane 

Kleppe 

Schadeberg 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kuykendall 

Scherle 

Dennis 

Landgrebe 

SchnUtz 

Derwlnskl 

Langen 

Schueebell 

DlcUnson 

McCloskey 

Schweugel 

Duncan 

McClure 

Sebelius 

EUlw£jds.  Ala. 

McEwen 

SkublM 

Erlenboru 

McKneally 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Esoh 

Mattlas 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Fish 

May 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Frellnghuysen 

Miller.  Ohio 

Watson 

Frev 

Mlosball 

Wiggins 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Winn 

Doodling 

Morton 

Wyatt 

Gross 

Mosher 

Wylle 

G rover 

Myers 

Wyman 

Hall 

Nelsen 

Zlon 

Halpem 

PettLs 

Hammcr- 

Price.  Tex. 

scbmldt 

QuUlen 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-107 

Anderson, 

Foreman 

Pickle 

Tenn. 

Fraser 

Plrnle 

Ayres 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Poage 

Baring 

Grifflths 

PodeU 

Barrett 

Haley 

Pollock 

Beau.  Md. 

Hanna 

Powell 

Berry 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

BevUl 

Hays 

Purcell 

Blackburn 

Hebert 

Ranck 

Boggs 

Horton 

Relfel 

Bray 

HiUl 

Roberts 

Brock 

Keith 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Biuke.  Fla. 

King 

Rosenthal 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Klucrynskl 

Roudebush 

Cabell 

Landrtun 

Ryan 

Caffery 

Latta 

Sandman 

Carey 

LegBett 

Scbeuer 

Celler 

Uoyd 

Smith.  Cam. 

Cbapp^ 

Long.  La. 

Snyder 

Clark 

Lujan 

Stephens 

Clay 

Lukens 

SyiQlngton 

Corbett 

McCarthy 

Taft 

Cramer 

McCulloch 

Teag\ie.  Calif. 

C\)Dntngham 

McMUlan 

Thompaon,  N.J 

Daniels.  N.J. 

MacGrtgor 

Tleman 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mallllard 

Tunney 

Dawson 

Mayne 

Van  Deerlln 

Denney 

Meskill 

Vlgorlto 

Diggs 

Mlkva 

Welcker 

Dowdy 

MUler.  Calif. 

Whltten 

Edwanls.  La. 

Mills 

Wldnall 

Ellberg 

Molloban 

Wold 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

O'Hara 

Wolff 

Fallon 

O'Neal.  Qa. 

Wydler 

Farbstein 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Young 

Plsher 

Passman 

Zablockl 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Kir.  King. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Lu]an. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  McCuUocb. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Masaacbusette  with  Mr. 
Meskin. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

iir.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Belfel. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Boude- 
bush. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  BeaU  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mrs.  omstha  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Ayroe. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blackbtim. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waahlngton  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  norlda.  t 

Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Denoey. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Ryan. 


Mr.  Scbeuer  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  OHara  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Plsher. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Lukena. 
Mr.  £llberg  with  Mr.  Mayne. 
Mr.  Robert*  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneseee  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mills. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McMUlan. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  vrtth  Mr.  Haley. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  GDDE,  Mr.  PKTJ.Y,  and  Mr. 
WAMPLER  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

PARUAMENTART      INQUIRT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  rise? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  To  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  states  that  the  Congress  shall  ad- 
journ on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  July 
each  and  every  year,  and  it  now  being  the 
13th  day  of  August,  1970,  would  a  motion 
to  adjourn  sine  die  be  in  order  at  this 
time? 

The  SPEAKER.  No.  The  provision  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  Is  not  ap- 
plicable during  a  national  emergency. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PAKLIAICZNTAKT     INQtrEBT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to 
me,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
any  emergency  that  has  been  declared 
by  President  Kennedy.  President  John- 
son, President  Eisenhower,  or  President 
Nixon. 

Can  the  Chair  tell  us  what  this  national 
emergency  is  under  which  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  do  business? 

The  SPEA£kER.  The  Chair  has  already 
answered  the  gentleman's  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

DR.  CLAUDE  L.  FLY  KIDNAPED 
m  URUGUAY 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans of  both  hemispheres  have  been 
painfully  distressed  since  July  31  when 
an  American  AID  official  Mr.  Dan  Ml- 
trione  was  kidnaped  in  Uruguay.  Later 
a  Brazilian  official  was  kidnaped  and 
then  on  August  7,  Dr.  Claude  L.  Ply  of 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  was  also  kidnaped 
by  the  same  bend  of  terrrorists.  Since 
then  we  have  been  shocked  at  the  ter- 
rible killing  of  Mr.  Mitrione.  Seiior  Go- 
mide  of  Brazil  and  Dr.  Fly  have  not  been 
released. 

Dr.  Ply  and  his  wife,  Miriam,  most  re- 
cently resided  in  my  district  when  Dr. 
Fly  served  as  agiicultural  administrator 
and  research  soil  scientist.  USDA  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation — Research  Division 
located  at  Port  Collins.  Since  1963  he  has 
worked  as  a  private  consultant  and  con- 
tractor in  agricultural  development  of 
soil  and  water  resources  as  president  of 
Claude  L.  Fly  &  Associates. 

Many  Colorado  friends  of  Dr.  Fly  and 
his  family  prayerfully  hope  for  his  safe 
release.  I  know  my  colleagues  and  all 
Americans  join  with  the  many  friends  of 
Dr.  Fly  and  his  family  in  waiting  for  his 
release. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmiot)  ,  indi- 
cated in  his  remarks  yesterday,  many 
Arkansans  Join  Coloradoans  in  their 
concern  for  Dr.  Fly.  I  join  him  for  I  too 
know  of  Dr.  Fly's  work  of  over  40  years 
as  a  scientist  and' public  servant  since 
receiving  his  PhJJ.  in  1931  as  an  agrono- 
mist and  soil  expert.  Dr.  Fly  has  worked 
for  numerous  distinguished  public  and 
private  organizations;  he  has  been  pub- 
lished over  60  times  and  his  value  as  a 
consultant  has  taken  him  to  nearly  20 
countries  on  nearly  every  continent.  His 
release  means  much  to  many  people  all 
over  the  world. 

When  he  was  kidnaped  in  Uruguay 
he  was  heading  one  of  two  teams  in  that 
nation  under  a  soil  and  land  develop- 
ment contract  with  International  De- 
velopment Services,  Inc.,  and  the  Uru- 
guayan Ministry  of  Livestock  and  Agri- 
culture. It  Is  financed  from  an  AID  agri- 
cultural sector  loan  signed  in   1968. 

Yesterday  the  Department  of  State 
disclosed  two  communications.  These 
were  found  on  August  11  in  a  downtown 
Montevideo  theater  after  a  local  radio 
station  received  a  tip  as  to  the  location. 
The  local  police  believe  them  to  be  au- 
thentic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  these  two  mes- 
sages—one from  the  kidnapers  and  the 
other  written  by  Dr.  Ply  to  his  wife, 
Miriam — In  the  Record  as  follows: 

Message  from  the  kidnapers: 

Sefilor  Allyslo  Mares  Dta<<  Gwnlde  and  Dr. 
Claude  Fly  are  well.  Sentence  still  has  not 
been  passed  on  them.  Our  comrades  who  are 
guarding  the  detained  diplomats  have  firm 
orders  to  pass  judgment  upon  them  If  the 
repressive  forces  find  them.  The  oUgarcbs 
of  the  Pacheco  Government,  the  repressive 
forcte  and  the  American  advisors  will  an- 
swer for  the  well-being  of  our  arrested 
friends. 

Message  fram  Dr.  Fly  to  his  wife, 
Miriam: 

DxAB  MntiAic:  I  have  bathed  and  received 
clean  underthlngs  and  shirt  so  I  feel  better. 
They  have  had  a  doctor  examine  my  throat 
and  chest  and  prescribed  medicine.  The  food 
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is  good — meat,  potatoes,  fruit  and  other 
things.  We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that 
matters  will  work  out— then  wait.  I  want 
BO  much  to  be  back  at  work  and  out  if  It 
can  be  arranged.  I  now  have  some  reading 
material  in  English  and  am  using  some 
glasses  here.  They  are  trying  to  get  my  glasses 
fixed,  when  It  wUl  be  so  much  better. 

Write  the  kids  and  tell  them  I  love  them 
and  not  to  worry.  I  know  nothing  but  do  feel 
many  wUl  worry  about  me.  They  have  been 
kind  to  me  so  I  am  being  a  good  boy. 

May  God  bless  you  and  keep  you. 
Love, 

CLATn>K. 


NAIIONAL  ELECTION  HOLIDAY 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuie  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  with  our  colleagues,  Peter 
W.  RoDiNO,  Morris  K.  Uoall.  Harold  D. 
DoNOHUE,  John  Conyers,  William  F. 
Ryan,  and  Abner  J.  Mikva,  a  bill  to 
designate  a  public  holiday  on  the  day 
of  national  elections. 

The  voting  record  of  our  country  Is 
distressing.  Voter  turnout  in  our  Nation 
is  certainly  not  what  it  should  be  or 
could  be  in  a  democracy.  For  instance, 
m  the  presidential  e:ectlon  of  1876,  81.8 
percent  of  the  electorate  cast  their  votes 
to  select  the  President  of  our  growing 
Nation.  Yet,  92  years  later,  In  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1968,  only  60.6  per- 
cent cast  their  ballots.  What  is  worse  Is 
that  47  million  people,  eligible  voters, 
neglected  to  vote  for  the  Chief  Executive 
at  all.  Forty-seven  million  Is  a  greater 
figure  than  the  number  of  people  who 
voted  for  the  winner  in  that  election. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
democracy  in  our  country.  It  is  also 
somewhat  frightening  to  think  that 
those  who  do  not  -'ote  have  the  potential 
power  to  change  the  results  of  a  presi- 
dential election,  and  It  does  not  even 
have  to  be  a  close  race  at  that. 

Our  Oovemment  has  a  real  stake  in 
seeing  to  it  that  voting  is  made  easier 
for  everyone.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  voter  participation  situation 
so  that  we  can  keep  a  viable  democracy 
for  the  future  of  this  country.  A  democ- 
racy should  not  just  be  based  upon  an 
elite  who  suffer  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
voting  at  an  inconvenient  time  or  place, 
but  we  should  assure  that  all  people  have 
a  convenient  time  and  place  to  cast  their 
ballot  Congress  has  worked  toward  ex- 
panding the  vote  before — toward  grant- 
ing the  franchise  to  women,  toward  as- 
suring minorities  the  vote,  and,  most 
recently,  toward  allowing  more  young 
people  an  opportunity  to  vote.  I  feel  that 
now  we  should  strive  to  make  voting  a 
convenience. 

We  need  sound  and  active  sufferage  In 
this  Nation.  No  longer  can  arbitrary  bar- 
riers Interfere  with  voting  in  this  land. 
No  longer  can  we  allow  voting  to  be  put 
aside  as  a  secondary  responsibility.  It 
is  now  time,  or  perhaps  past  time,  to 
revitalize  the  electorate  In  this  country. 
The  election  of  a  President  is  the  most 
Important  occasion  for  a  dtlEen  to  ex- 
ercise his  obligations  in  a  free  society 
and  that  linportance  should  be  solem- 
nized. By  designating  a  national  holiday 
on   presidential   election   days,   which 


would  fall,  in  the  American  tradition,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  we  would  sissure  our  citi- 
zens the  convenience  and  accessibility 
to  the  polling  booth  on  election  day.  Such 
a  holiday  would,  in  my  opinion,  result 
in  greater  voter  participation  and  would 
impress  upon  all  of  our  citizens  that  the 
election  of  the  highest  official  of  our 
Nation  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
pursuits  that  we  are  privileged  to  under- 
take. 

I  urge  all  of  you  not  to  ignore  this 
significant  step  toward  assuring  a  stable 
democracy  for  generations  to  come.  I 
ask  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  your 
support  of  this  needed  legislation. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT 
NIXON 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  signed  a  historic  postal 
reform  bill.  Yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Btr.  Henderson) 
and  I  sent  to  the  President  a  letter  ex- 
pressing our  concern  over  the  import- 
ant appointments  he  will  soon  make  of 
five  members  to  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. 

In  our  letter  we  urge  that  these  ap- 
pointments be  most  carefully  made  and 
that  efforts  be  taken  to  insiu^  that  this 
agency  become  a  model  for  other  regu- 
latory bodies. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  share  this 
letter,  we  Insert  it  immediately  follow- 
ing these  remarks: 

HoirsH  or  Repkksbntativcb. 
Waahinsrton.  D.C..  August  12. 1970. 
Hon.  RicHABD  Nixon, 

President  of  the  United  States.  The  Whitf 
House,  Washi-ngton.  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Pbzsidknt:  The  tmdersigned  are 
proud  to  have  played  active  roles  in  the  long 
and  difficult  legislative  battle  to  achieve  pas. 
sage  of  the  Postal  Reform  Act  of  1970.  We 
have  high  hopes  that  this  Act  wiU  in  time 
bring  savings,  efficiency  and  better  postal 
service  to  the  American  people.  We  are  most 
anxious  that  this  new  postal  service  succeed 
and  that  it  meet  the  eiq>ectatloD8  which  led 
us  to  flgbt  for  Its  creation. 

Our  pleasure  at  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  tempered,  however,  by  our  reaU- 
Eation  that  the  approach  taken  toward  op- 
erational aspects  of  the  new  postal  service 
wUl  l8u:gely  determine  whether  the  enter- 
prise succeeds  or  faUs.  We  write  this  letter  to 
underUne  our  joint  concern  about  rlaks  and 
pitfalls  which  need  to  be  avoided  as  the 
transition  is  made  to  the  new  system.  We  be- 
lieve that  many  features  of  that  system  wlU 
require  close  attention  in  the  coming 
months,  but  our  object  In  writing  to  you  at 
this  time  Is  to  dlsctxas  the  new  Postal  Rate 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  we  raoogniae  the  large  and 
important  roie  played  In  our  socle^  by  to- 
dependent  regulatory  commissions,  soms 
have  earned  the  complete  confldenoe  of  ttM 
public,  while  others  have  at  times  tsUen 
short  of  this  goal.  WhUe  the  Postal  S/ate 
Conunisslon  is  not  an  Independent  r^t^^- 
t<Mry  agency  and  shares  a  large  measure  of 
Its  rate-setting  prooedures  with  the  BoiM  of 
QovemacB.  then  an  oerum  sUbllaintlM  be- 
tween tb9  ^Jofxaatmton  and  the  todepcBdent 
regulatory  ««eiiales.  These  slmUariUea  v* 
most  ^parent  to  the  relationship  o<  user 
groups  to  the  Rate  Commission, 


These  observations  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  patterns  and  attitudes  within  and  about 
an  agency  are  often  set  In  the  early  months 
and  years  of  Its  existence.  We  urge  you  to 
employ  your  Influence  and  prestige  to  insure 
that  the  new  Postal  Rate  Commission  be- 
comes a  model  of  what  an  independent  reg- 
ulatory commission  ought  to  be.  We  think 
the  decisions  you  make  In  the  next  few  weeks 
and  the  leadership  you  exhibit  in  launching 
the  new  postal  service  can  have  far-reachtog 
and  permanent  benefits  that  wiU  help  achieve 
the  goals  we  aU  sought  in  advocating  postal 
reform. 

Our  strong  feelings  about  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  are  built  upon  participation,  as 
members  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  CXimmlttee,  In  Congressional  action 
on  several  postal  rate  bills  in  past  years.  We 
have  learned  that  rate  decisions  Involve  hun> 
dreds  of  milUons  of  dollars  and  are  of  great 
concern  and  Interest  to  large  orgsmized 
groups  of  mall  users.  We  have  also  learned 
that  these  decisions  Involve  complex  tech- 
nical questions.  The  philosophy  of  the  new 
Act  Is  that  Congress  wUl  lay  down  broad 
guidelines  for  policies  governing  postal  rates, 
but  that  we  will  leave  the  task  of  applying 
those  guidelines  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Conunisslon.  There  Is  a  shared  responsibility 
between  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Rate 
Commission  in  this  effort  In  that  the  Service 
must  make  the  Initial  recommendations 
which  the  Commission  must  act  upon.  After 
the  final  recommendation,  the  Board  of  Oov- 
ernors  must  place  the  final  decision  Into 
effect.  The  (Commissioners  will  have  to  be 
conscious  of  the  heavy  burden  placed  on  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  in  recommending  rate 
changes  and  should  give  great  weight  to  the 
needs  of  this  huge  enterprise  In  their  deUb- 
erations.  Within  this  context,  the  Rate  Com- 
missioners and  their  professional  staff  should 
act  In  producing  a  rate  structure  consistent 
with  Congressional  policy. 

Olven  the  transfer  of  rate  setting  atrthorlty 
from  the  Congress  to  the  Postal  Service  and 
Rate  Commission,  It  is  apparent  to  us  that 
one  of  the  potential  dangers  of  the  new 
arrangement  Is  that  the  intensive ,  weU- 
flnanced.  and  expert  lobbying  activities  pre- 
viously directed  to  Congress  will  be  primarily 
focu8«Ml  on  the  five  members  of  that  com- 
mission. We  do  not  suggest  that  the  Inter- 
ested parties  have  In  the  pest  or  will  In  the 
future  resort  to  dishonest  or  dishonorable 
means.  We  recognize  that  there  are  legitimate 
business  Interests  which  have  a  large  stake 
In  decisions  that  are  made.  These  groupw 
have  every  right  to  be  beard  Eind  should  have 
every  opportunity  to  make  their  case  in  an 
honorable  way  using  accepted  techniques  of 
persuasion. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  fair  and  just  rate 
policies.  If  the  public  is  to  have  confidence 
in  the  way  rates  are  determined,  and  If  the 
Poet  Office  is  to  generate  the  revenues  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  modernization  and 
improvements  we  all  seek — ^then  It  Is  vital 
that  the  Rate  Commissioners  not  only  be 
exceptionally  well  qualified  and  above  re- 
proach, but  that  the  general  public  believes 
this  Is  the  case.  As  we  have  all  learned  over 
the  years,  the  appearance  of  impropriety  can 
be  just  as  damaging  to  the  public  confidence 
as  impropriety  Itself. 

Much  has  been  said  to  recent  days,  par- 
ticularly by  opponents  of  postal  reform, 
about  the  toablllty  of  the  new  system  to 
preserve  requisite  ethical  standards.  These 
comments  reflect  a  cynicism  about  whether 
the  new  Postal  Service  can  avoid  poUtlcs  as 
usual  In  Its  operations.  Fears  have  been 
expressed  that  the  Kate  Commissioners  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  will  be 
individuals  who  are  closely  identified  with 
large  mall  user  groups.  It  baa  been  contended 
that  if  Congress  is  removed  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween special  toterests  and  the  pubUc,  the 
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new  Service  will  In  time  be  heavily  influenced 
and  perhaps  captured  by  user  groups. 

Mr  President,  we  believe  that  these  po- 
tential problems  can  be  largely  If  not  f'J- 
tlrely  avoided  U  you  take  certain  steps  at  the 
outset.  Speclflcally.  we  solicit  your  consldera- 
tlon  of  several  main  points : 

1  We  urge  that  exceptional  care  be  used  in 
the  search  for  talented  Individuals  to  serve 
as  the  first  Postal  Rate  Commissioners.  It  U 
vital  in  our  Judgment,  that  these  indlvld- 
xials  have  no  prior  connections  with  or 
background  in  the  commercial  operations  of 
the  large  mall  users.  We  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages that  previous  famUarlty  with  postal 
matters  would  bring  to  the  rate  setting 
lunctlon.  We  beUeve.  however,  that  rate  de- 
cisions are  not  so  complicated  that  a  person 
of  exceptional  ability  cannot  quickly  over- 
come a  lack  of  prior  experience,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  great  deterioration  of  pub- 
lic confidence  U  the  CoDMnlsslonera  were 
picked  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
been  connected  with  or  who  have  represented 
large  mailer  groups.  ,.  ^v.     «    ♦ 

2.  We  urge  that  you  meet  with  the  nrst 
Rate  Conmilssloners  prior  to  their  formal  ap- 
pointment, and  that  you  Indicate  to  them 
In  the  strongest  possible  terms  that  the 
hopes  of  all  of  us  rest  on  their  objectivity, 
complete  impartiality  and  fldeUty  to  the 
public  trust. 

3.  We  urge  that  you  advise  the  new  Com- 
missioners of  your  strong  desire  that  they 
initially  and  immediately  esUbllsh  admin- 
istrative practices  and  procedures  within  the 
Commission  designed  to  make  It  a  model  tot 
other  regulatory  agencies  in  terms  of  com- 
plete Impartiality  and  public  confidence.  Wo 
assume  that  Executive  Order  11322  of  May 
8.  1965.  wlU  be  appUcable  to  the  new  com- 
mission, but  If  It  is  not  we  think  the  Com- 
missioners would  want  to  adopt  Its  terms  by 
regulation  to  apply  to  themselves  and  to 
chief  staff  employees. 

4.  We  hope  you  will  urge  the  Rate  Com- 
missioners not  only  to  adopt  the  standards 
of  ethical  conduct  defined  In  Executive  Order 
11222,  but  to  expand  and  to  enlarge  them 
as  necessary  In  order  to  insure — 

a.  That  all  Bate  Commissioners  and  key 
staff  employees  are  annually  required  to  dlB- 
close  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and/or 
the  appropriate  Congressional  Committees 
the  financial  Information  referred  to  In  Part 
IV  of  the  Executive  Order  cited  above; 

b.  That  strict  rule*  are  adopted  regarding 
Informal  or  ex  parte  contacts  with  Individ- 
uals, groups,  or  their  representatives  having 
business  with  the  Commission.  Such  rules 
should  require  a  public  record  to  be  made 
and  kept  of  any  such  contacts  Including 
luncheons,  informal  gatherings  or  any  occa- 
sion on  which  matters  pending  before  the 
Commission  are  the  subject  of  discussion: 

c.  That  such  regulations  Include  strong 
prohibitions  against  the  acceptance  of  hon- 
oraria, travel  expenses,  entertainment  or  the 
like  In  connection  with  attendance  at  con- 
ventions or  gatherings  of  Industrial  groups. 

Mr.  President,  If  you  should  decide  to 
take  the  actions  we  have  outlined,  we  beUeve 
you  will  have  done  much  to  Insure  the  Initial 
success  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 
We  think  our  Ideas  are  shared  by  many 
members  of  Congress,  and  we  hope  for  your 
favorable  consideration  of  them. 
Sincerely, 

DAVm    N.    HZNDKESON. 

MoRUs  K.  Udall. 
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INCREASING     THE     PRODUCnVlTY 
OP  OUR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  address  the  Qpuse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  ranarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  recently  stated  that  one 
of  the  fuels  that  fan  the  flames  of  in- 
flaUon  is  the  failure  of  productivity  in- 
creases to  keep  pace  with  pay  raises. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  President; 
but,  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government,  with  the  biggest 
payroU  in  this  country,  over  2.900,000 
civilian  employees,  should  lead  the  way. 
Our  Government  has  been  rather  gen- 
erous in  raising  the  pay  of  its  employees. 
For  example,  since  January  1965.  there 
have  been  six  pay  raises  for  the  Classi- 
fication Act's  1,300,000  employees, 
amounting  to  31  percent.  The  675.000 
postal  field  service  employees  have  had, 
also,  six  pay  raises  representing  28.2  per- 
cent. Likewise,  the  wage  board  em- 
ployees, with  their  pay  dependent  on 
sur\'eys  of  private  industry  in  their  re- 
spective labor  market  areas,  have  aver- 
aged better  than  5  percent  each  year,  for 
several  years. 

The  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee for  the  past  15  years  has 
worked  witih  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  in  attempts  to 
improve  the  utilization  of  manpower. 
After  reviewing  current  manpower  man- 
agement policies,  problems,  and  proce- 
dures throughout  the  Government,  we 
feel  it  Is  now  timely  to  re-emphasize  em- 
ployee productivity. 

A  principal  factor  in  employee  produc- 
tivity revolves  around  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  far  too  little  emphasis  over  the 
past  several  years  by  management  in 
general  in  the  Government.  Inquiries  by 
our  subcommittee  have  revealed  fairly 
inconsequential  actions  by  many  of  the 
departments  and  agencies.  Yes.  there 
have  been  some  programs  to  save  man- 
hours  and  materials.  But,  unfortunately, 
too  many  of  these  programs  appear  to 
have  become,  over  the  years,  fads  or 
frequently  represented  surface  ap- 
proaches to  In-depth  management  prob- 
lems. 

I  recognize  that  there  have  been  ob- 
vious increases  in  productivity  in  the 
Federal  Government  where  mechaniza- 
tion and  automation  have  taken  over.  I 
refer  specifically  to  such  fimctional  areas 
as  social  security  payments,  payroll  ac- 
tivities, and  internal  revenue.  Likewise, 
I  recognize  that  there  are  many  functions 
in  the  Federal  Government  that  are  not 
easily  measured  as  to  employee  produc- 
tivity. 

However,  in  attempting  to  improve 
manpower  utilization  in  the  executive 
branch  over  the  years,  the  subcommittee 
has  Identified  factors  contributing  to 
lower  productivity.  These  include  un- 
necessary work,  duplicate  and  overlap- 
ping fimctions,  ineflicient  work  proce- 
dures, top-heavy  administrative  over- 
head, and  dual  staffing — two  people  In  a 
single  Job.  I  specifically  brought  this  to 
the  attenti(m  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
earlier  this  year  in  discussing  ways  to  re- 
duce labor  costs  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  high  productivity. 

Tbe  Department  of  Defense  has  now 
issued  a  set  of  guidelines  to  improve 
manpower  utilization  In  the  military  de- 
partments. It  Is  my  understaoiding  the 
aerriees  have  begun  to  implement  these 
ruideUnes. 


With  Increased  emphasis  on  saving  tax 
dollars  In  face  of  yearly  increases  in 
hourly  labor  rates,  the  recent  actions  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  certainly 
in  the  right  direction.  But  there  is  need. 
Government-wide,  for  more  interest  by 
top  management  and  certainly  more  pos- 
itive and  specific  action  programs,  than 
we  have  noted  to  date,  in  most  of  the 
departments  and  agencies. 

The  subcommittee  is  initiating  an  ac- 
celerated action  program  to  bring  about 
improved  manpower  utilization  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  Therefore,  just  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  House  recess  I  plan 
to  ask  several  top  Government  officials, 
including  Hon.  George  P.  Shultz,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee to  reveal  current  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Government  for 
improving  Government  employee  pro- 
ductivity. 

We  must  show  the  American  taxpayer 
that  the  Federal  Government,  itself,  is 
trying  to  control  inflation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  who 
is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service,  my 
friend  Dave  Henderson  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  his  statement  concerning  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
prove the  utilization  of  its  employees. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  on 
this  subcommittee  since  it  was  organized 
in  1956,  first  under  the  Honorable  James 
C.  Davis  of  Georgia,  and  now  Dave  Hen- 
DKRsoN  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  worked 
with  them  trying  to  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment's labor  dollar  and  yet  preserve  the 
efiBciency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  people. 

Our  efforts  have  not  resulted  in  all  of 
the  improvements  which  I  would  liked 
to  have  seen,  however,  we  have  exercised 
our  congressional  oversight  responsibil- 
ity in  a  number  of  areas,  which  has  had 
a  positive  impact  in  many  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Now,  with  our  Federal  Government's 
annual  labor  costs  at  $28.9  billion,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  54  percent  in  the 
past  5  years,  I  feel  it  Is  high  time  for  the 
Congress  to  become  more  interested  in 
getting  increased  productivity  for  our 
labor  dollar.  If  we  mean  business  in 
fighting  inflation,  let  us  start  right  here 
at  home. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
concur  in  Chairman  Henderson's  state- 
ment and  will  look  forward  to  reviewing 
in  September  any  plans  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  developed  to  control 
labor  costs  by  improved  manpower  man- 
agement. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  American 
taxpayers  who  likewise  share  my  inter- 
ests. 


August  18,  1970 
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DISMANTLING  OF  CORNER 
MAILBOXES 

(Mr.  EILBERG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituents have  been  protesting  the  dis- 
mantling of  comer  mailboxes  they  have 
used  for  many,  many  years.  The  Post 
Office  Department  explains  that  its  cam- 
paign to  remove  mailboxes  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy.  Well,  we  all  encourage 
economy.  However,  the  Post  Office  has 
missed  the  point.  What  my  constituents 
have  found  most  deplorable  is  not  the 
motive,  but  the  method,  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice. 

One  afternoon  a  mailbox  will  be  stand- 
ing on  a  familiar  comer,  where  it  has 
stood  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
next  moming  a  neighborhood  resident 
will  go  to  that  comer  to  mail  a  letter 
and  the  mailbox  will  have  disappeared. 

No  explanation.  No  mailbox.  The  Post 
Office  Department  declares  that  it  care- 
fully studies  the  collection  pattern  of 
a  neighborhood  before  removing  a  mail- 
box. If  the  Department  takes  the  care  it 
claims.  I  demand  to  know  why  it  also 
cannot  make  some  attempt  to  consult 
the  community.  Certainly  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  for  inquiries  to  be  placed  in 
the  mailboxes  of  neighborhood  residents 
by  the  postman  on  his  daily  rounds. 

And  finally  as  a  simple  courtesy  the 
Post  Office  could  certainly  post  notice  on 
the  mailbox  to  be  removed  that  such 
action  Is  either  being  considered  or  is 
imminent.  That  the  Post  Office  has  re- 
fused to  take  either  of  these  simple  steps 
reveals  to  me  a  certain  arrogance  to- 
ward the  people  it  Is  mandated  to  serve. 
We  will  now  have  a  postal  corporation, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  I  hope  that 
it  remembers  that  it  exists  only  to  serve 
the  American  people,  not  to  do  them 
disservice.    

STATE  BENEFITS  TO  PENNSYL- 
VANIA BLACK  LUNG  VICTIMS 

(Mr.  CLARK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  address  the  House  in  order  to 
give  the  Members  a  chance  to  see  the 
letter  President  Boyle.  United  Mine 
Workers,  has  sent  to  Mr.  Ball,  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security. 

FV)llowing  is  the  text  of  letter  from 
W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  president.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  Robert  M. 
Ball,  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
challenging  the  administration's  decision 
cutting  off  payments  of  $100  per  month 
in  State  benefits  to  Pennsylvania  black 
lung  victims:  „,,«,„ 

JXTLT  31.  1970. 

Dear  Mb.  Baix:  The  State  ctf  Penneylvanla 
has  Just  enacted  legislation  ending  payment 
from  Its  general  funds  of  $100  per  month 
to  mine  workers  disabled  by  pneumoconloala. 
the  dread  black  lung  disease.  Stete  action 
was  taken  because  of  an  interpretation  of 
the  Federal  Goal  Mine  Health  &  Safety  Act 
by  the  Social  Security  Admmutratlon  which 
files  In  the  face  of  the  meanmg  of  the  law 
as  Intended  by  the  United  States  CongreBS. 

The  Jomt  House-Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittee clearly  stated  that  where  state  benefit 
payments  are  made  from  state  general  reve- 
nues, they  are  not  deductible  from  federal 
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payments.  The  conference  intent  la  made 
clear  by  the  following  language : 

"Benefit  payments  under  state  programa 
funded  by  general  revenues  are  not  Included 
In  the  maintenance  of  effort  In  the  House 
amendment  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
not  considered  to  be  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, unemployment  compensation  or  dis- 
ability Insurance  as  such  programs  are  gen- 
erally understood  within  the  context  of  this 
benefit  program." 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
chosen  to  Ignore  this  language  although  the 
House  amendment  was  Included  In  the  act 
as  signed  by  the  President.  The  Administra- 
tion instead  Informed  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  It  would  deduct  $100  of  the  $144 
federal  black  lung  payment  due  under  the 
law  If  state  payments  continued.  Penn- 
sylvana  has  obUged  by  amending  Ite  law 
and  depriving  miners  permanently  disabled 
and  unable  to  work  of  state  benefits. 

"Black  lung  victims  can  barely  subsist  on 
the  $144  federal  benefit,  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  ruling  condemns  some 
27,000  victims  In  Pennsylvania  to  abject  pov- 
erty. This  bureaucratic  rxillng  Is  an  Inhuman 
InterpretaUon  of  the  Intent  and  meaning  of 
that  section  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  dealing  with  black  lung 
benefits. 

"In  rescinding  Its  stete  law,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  (Senate  bUl  1478)  noted 
that  It  was  acting  because  of  'federal  ad- 
ministrative Interpretation,'  and  that  'state 
ftmanriing  legislation  must  be  so  written  to 
protect  the  recipient's  right  to  receive  both 
state  and  federal  jwyments  In  the  event  that 
any  future  acUon  of  Congreas,  federal  execu- 
tive departments  or  the  courts  should  change 
the  administrative  Interpretation.'  The  legis- 
lature further  stated  that  "It  Is  also  the  pur- 
pose  and  Intent  of  this  act  to  protect  the  con- 
Unued  and  future  eUglblllty  of  present  recipi- 
ents of  state  payments  under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Occupational  Disease  laws." 

"As  written,  Pennsylvania  law  now  makes 
It  mandatory  to  relnsUtute  state  benefits  at 
any  time  federal  law  Is  changed  by  Congress, 
oourt  rulings  or  administrative  mterpreta- 
tton.  As  a  matter  of  Justice  and  humanity  to 
27,000  Pennsylvania  miners  who  now  suffer 
the  Uvlng  death  of  black  lung,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  calls  upon  you  to 
reinterpret  the  law  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress. 

"The  UMW  Intends  to  fight  this  matter  all 
the  way,  as  a  matter  ol  principle  and  JusUce. 
It  Is  our  Intent  further  to  seek  legislation  m 
all  coal  states  to  permit  both  federal  and 
state  benefits  for  coal  miners  suffering  from 
black  lung. 

"We  \irge  an  Immediate  answer  regarding 
your  Intentions  In  this  matter.  We  are  send- 
ing copies  of  this  letter  to  the  leadership  In 
Congress  and  releasing  Its  contents  to  the 

press." 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.    A.    BOTTJt. 

President, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


other  day.  she  assailed  existing  laws 
which  call  for  married  couples  to  be  of 
opposite  sexes.  This,  she  says,  is  no  longer 
reasonable  or  consistent  with  fact.  It  Is 
also,  she  says,  causing  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren and  this  does  not  wash  with  the 
social  goal  of  limiting  the  population. 

Now,  this  woman  has  the  right  to  her 
own  social  philosophy  and  she  can  sub- 
scribe to  any  queer  notion  she  wants  as  a 
private  citizen.  But  she  is  not  a  repre- 
sentative of  any  meaningful  portion  of 
the  population  of  this  country.  Surely 
the  President  can  find  someone  a  little 
saner  than  this  to  represent  us,  even  at 
a  worthless  organization  Uke  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission. 

A  news  report  which  appeared  in  the 
Post  of  August  10  tells  of  her  speech: 
U.S.  Aide  at  UJi.  Assails  Bisexual  Masuaob 
Laws 

St.  Louis.— Rita  E.  Hauser  argued  today 
that  state  laws  requiring  prospective  mar- 
riage parties  to  be  of  different  sexes  are  un- 
constitutional. 

The  U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Commission  said  "such 
a  requirement  predicates  reproduction  as  the 
legal  consideration  of  marriage  and  that  view, 
I  submit.  Is  no  longer  reasonable  or  consist- 
ent with  fact." 

In  a  speech  on  "Women's  Liberation  and 
the  Constitution"  prepared  for  delivery  at 
an  American  Bar  Association  program,  she 
said: 

"Indeed,  one  can  argue  that  limiting  re- 
production has  become  the  social  goal,  and  I 
know  no  better  way  of  accomplishing  that 
than  marriage  between  the  same  sexes. 

"I  am  not  urging  this  as  a  social  poUcy; 
rather.  I  am  arguing  that  the  right  to 
marry,  right  guaranteed  by  law.  cannot  be 
premised  on  sex  distinctions  which  serve  to 
deny  equal  protection  of  the  law  to  aU  per- 
sons, whatever  their  tastes  In  life  may  be." 


OUR  UJI.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SHOULD  BE  ASKED 
TO  RESIGN 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  don't  know  who 
appointed  Rita  E.  Hauser  as  the  US.  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  but  her  selection  was 
an  embarrassing  mistake  and  I  suggest 
that  the  President  ask  for  her  resigna- 
tion. 
In  a  speech  delivered  in  St.  Louis  the 


CONCERNING  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
WOMEN 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  asked  smd 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  light  of  the  overwhelming  vote  in  this 
Chamber  earlier  in  the  week  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  equal  rights  amendment, 
I  find  it  a  litUe  difficult  to  understand  the 
vehement  exception  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  made  here  just  a  moment 
ago  to  an  expression  by  one  of  the  gentle 
ladies  that  there  ought  not  be  any  dis- 
crimination based  upon  sex  as  to  who 
should  be  permitted  to  live  togetho-. 


MORE  PASSPORT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
CONNECTICUT 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Department  of  State  that  93 
Probate  Courts  in  Connecticut  will  com- 
mence accepting  passport  appUcatitais 
this  month.  I  congratulate  these  courts 
on  this  public-spirited  declsicm. 

For  years  I  have  tried,  both  through 
legislative  action  and  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department,  to  remedy  the  an- 
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niial  passport  logjam  experienced  by 
Connecticut  travelers  and  those  in  other 
States.  This  problem  had  reached  serious 
proportions.  Increased  Uavel  in  recent 
years  had  strained  inadequate  passport 
procedures  to  the  point  where  many  citi- 
zens Justifiably  felt  frustration  and  re- 
sentment over  their  travel  treatment. 

In  the  past,  legislative  proposals  have 
failed  to  resolve  the  problem.  At  a  May 
12  hetiring  of  the  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Organization  and  Financial 
Operations  of  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affpirs.  I  made  the  suggestion  to  the  De- 
pRrtment  of  State  that  probate  covirts  in 
Connecticut  accept  passport  applications 
as  a  way  of  smoothing  the  passport  pro- 
cedure. I  am  now  pleased  to  include  here 
the  text  of  the  letter  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  Relations,  David 
Abshlre,  announcing  the  acceptance  of 
this  suggestion. 

This  action  by  the  State  Department 
represents  another  effective  solution  to 
the  passport  problem. 

In  July,  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  State  Department,  the  Post  Office 
Departnaent,  and  the  Congress  eight 
Connecticut  post  ofBces  started  accept- 
ing appUcations  for  passports.  This  ac- 
tion has  been  effective  and  will  con- 
tinue. The  Probate  Courts  will  supple- 
ment the  services  of  the  post  office  and 
the  UJB.  district  courts.  It  also  nmrks  the 
culmination  of  successful  cooperation  be- 
tween myself,  the  State  Department,  and 
such  capable  people  as  Judge  Jay  E. 
Rublnow,  Judge  of  the  Connecticut  Su- 
perior Court  and  probate  administrator; 
Judge  Neil  P.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Probate  Assembly;  and  Judge  Robert  M. 
Dowling.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Probate  Assembly. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Abshlre 's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

DEPABnixNT  or  St  An, 
Washington,  D.C..  Aufftut  11. 1970. 
Hon.  John  8.  Monagan, 
House  of  Bepretentativea, 
Washington,  DC. 

DkaB  CONCSESSltAN  MONAGANI  KHOWlllg  Of 

youp  long  and  continuing  Interest  in  resolv- 
ing the  difficulties  Connecticut  residents 
have  experienced  In  applying  for  U.S.  pass- 
(Kirts.  I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  that  be- 
ginning on  or  about  August  12  Probate 
Courts  In  Connecticut  wUl  commence  ac- 
cepting pas^Kirt  appUcations.  As  of  now, 
liinety-thxee  of  the  one-hundred  and  twenty- 
five  Probate  Judges  In  Connecticut  have  In- 
dicated their  Intention  to  accept  applica- 
tions. 

We  proposed  to  the  Probate  Assembly  that 
Probate  Courts  In  Connecticut  accept  pass- 
port applications  as  a  result  of  the  suggestion 
that  you  made  at  the  May  12  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Orga- 
nization and  Financial  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Agreement  by 
the  Probate  Assembly  followed  several  meet- 
ings between  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  Judge  Jay  E.  Rublnow,  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  and  Probate  Adminis- 
trator, Judge  Nell  F.  Murphy,  President  of  the 
Probate  Assembly,  and  Judge  Robert  M. 
Dowling,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Probate 
Aaeembly.  Through  the  efforts  of  these  Judgea 
the  necessary  steps  were  taken,  including  »^- 
proval  by  the  Judicial  Department  of  Con- 
necticut, for  the  participation  by  Prroate 
Courts  In  the  passport  application  process. 

Acceptance  of  passport  applications  by  the 


Probate  Courts  of  Connecticut  will  supple- 
ment the  existing  arrangements  whereby 
Connecticut  residents  may  apply  for  pass- 
ports at  Post  Offices  In  Hartford,  New  Haven. 
Bridgeport,  Waterbury.  Stamford,  Greenwich, 
New  London,  and  WlUlmantlc,  and  at  the 
Federal  District  Courts  at  Hartford,  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  In  resolving  this 
problem  and,  particularly,  your  suggestion 
regarding  the  Probate  Courts  that  has  re- 
sulted m  this  significant  Improvwnent  In 
passport  faculties  for  the  residents  of  your 
State. 

Sincerely.  

David  M.  ABSRnz, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 

Relations. 


BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  HEALTH  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF  FOOD 
SERVICE  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 
THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  protect  the  health 
and  well-being  of  Congressmen,  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  establishment 
of  health  standards  for  employees  of  food 
service  establishments  in  the  District. 
The  bill  follows  delving  research  and  is 
partially  in  reaction  to  the  six-plus  cases 
of  tuberculosis  on  Capitol  Hill  that  first 
came  to  light  last  June. 

The  bill  brings  the  District  health  code 
in  line  with  the  codes  of  other  major 
cities  in  the  Nation. 

The  District  code  now  contains  a  law 
stating  that  no  person  afflicted  with  any 
communicable  disease  can  work  "with 
food."  But  no  law  or  regulation  requires 
current  congressional  food  handling  «n- 
plosrees  or  such  applicants  anywhere  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  area  to  take  a 
physical  examination  of  any  sort.  More- 
over, the  District  law  is  not  enforceable 
at  the  Capitol,  having  been  specifically 
excluded,  parodoxlcaUy. 

In  essence,  the  Hall  bill  requhres  that 
no  person  can  be  employed  by  any  food 
establishment  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
unless  he  meets  such  health  standards 
prescribed  by' the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  in  pursuance  to  the  tests  out- 
lined in  the  bill.  The  bill  calls  for  annual 
examination  which  include  a  tuberculin 
test.  X-ray,  of  the  chest — imcovered — a 
serological  test,  and  examination  of 
hands,  skin,  nose  and  throat  and  body 
orifices — including  a  culture  where  ap- 
propriate. These  standards  would  provide 
sufficient  protection  against  further  out- 
breaks of  communicable  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  and  other  common  and  rare 
diseases  ordinarily  associated  with  food 
handling  and  preparation. 

These  requirements  would  be  admin- 
istratively and  budgetarily  feasible. 
Tuberculin  tests  are  not  costly.  Up  to 
1957  the  District  of  Columbia  had  an 
artniv>.i  phjrsical  examination  and  health 
permit  requirement  for  restaurant  work- 
ers. The  point  is,  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  them.  The  marvel  Is  that  an  en- 


tire Capitol  Hill  force  has  escaped  so 
long. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  highly  contagious 
bacterial  disease  usually  associated  with 
poverty,  stress,  overworked,  and  social 
problems.  The  average  active  case  of 
tuberculosis  will  be  the  source  for  the 
infection  of  15  persons  before  it  is  de- 
tected. The  TB  victim  can  begin  infect- 
ing others  well  before  his  own  symptons 
force  him  to  seek  medical  advice.  There- 
fore, people  constantly  in  contact  with 
the  public  should  meet  such  minimal 
health  requirements  as  I  have  outlined 
above  in  order  to  prevent  outbreaks  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Capitol  Hill. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ranks  fifth  in  the  in- 
cidence of  active  new  tuberculosis  cases 
among  the  more  than  50  cities  in  the 
Nation  with  a  population  of  250,000  or 
more.  New  case  rates  are  nearly  three 
times  the  national  average  and  the  death 
rate  more  than  triple  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  according  to  H.  Michael 
Cannon,  director  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association. 

Public  apathy  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  now  confronting  those  in- 
volved in  controlling  tuberculosis.  Given 
the  record  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  feel  that  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
set  sm  example  for  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion in  the  field  of  public  health.  As 
one  of  the  "doctors  in  the  house,"  I  am 
sure  of  it . 

President  Nixon  began  larger  efforts 
to  control  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
upon  taking  office.  The  President  real- 
ized the  importance  of  cleaning  our 
"home  shop"  in  order  to  provide  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  is  time  we 
make  Uke  efforts  in  public  health.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  do  just  that.  I  com- 
mend it  to  you  and  have  been  assured 
of  early  consideration. 


SICKNESS  THAT  PERVADES  PARTS 
OP  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks 8Uid  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  ap- 
parently have  misunderstood  my  criti- 
cism of  the  fact  that  convicted  rioter 
Rennie  Davis  was  allowed  to  address  a 
group  of  HEW  employees  at  HEW. 

While  I  believe  he  should  have  been 
stopped,  the  fact  that  he  was  allowed 
to  speak  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem. 

Rennie  Davis  is  only  one  symptom  of 
the  sickness  that  pervades  in  parts  of 
Government. 

That  sickness  is  in  the  minds  of  some 
civil  servants,  and  some  middle-level 
policymakers  who  have  forgotten  that  it 
Is  their  duty  to  serve  the  Government, 
not  to  foster  revolution. 

Civil  service  was  set  up  to  afford  Job 
protection  to  Government  employees  on 
a  nonpolitical  basis.  In  return  they  were 
supposed  to  bring  to  their  Jobs  a  non- 
political  professionalism  and  dedication. 

Somewhere  edong  the  line,  some  have 
forgotten  that  they  are  servants  of  all 
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people,  not  agents  of  the  new  left  or  of  a 
particular  political  party. 

If  HEW  Is  unable  to  cope  with  those 
employees  who  refuse  to  separate  their 
political  ideologies  from  their  nonpoliti- 
cal. safeguarded  Jobs  as  public  servants, 
then  I  would  suggest  that  the  heirarchy 
of  HEW  take  whatever  action  is  needed 
to  weed  out  this  smaU  group  of  malcon- 
tents and  ideological  misfits. 

Within  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health— subdivisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  a  group  of  malicious  maUgners. 

some  hiding  behind  the  protective  cloak 
of  civil  service,  publish  a  despicable 
newsletter  entiUed  "Rainbow  Sign." 

This  vicious  rag  is  distributed  through- 
out the  Government  offices  and  halls  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  com- 
plex. It  prints  extremely  repugnant  per- 
sonal attacks  against  President  Nixon, 
as  well  as  criticism  of  his  domestic  and 
foreign  policies.  Pictured  on  the  front 
page  of  a  recent  issue  of  this  propaganda 
pamphlet,  was  a  photograph  of  an  ob- 
noxious poster  reading  "Pull  out  Nixon- 
Like  Your  Father  Should  Have  Done' 
and  "Strike  Nixon  Out!"  The  vile  news- 
letter also  purports  to  rate  President 
Nixon  on  an  HEW  performance  appraisal 
sheet.  Not  surprisingly,  these  ingrates 
rate  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  in  the  lowest  possible  categories  of 
personal  evaluation. 

The  masthead  of  a  recent  edition  of 
this  hate  sheet  Usts  the  following  Gov- 
ernment employees  as  staff  members: 

Marty  Blumsack,  Public  Health  ana- 
lyst. NIH.  $11,905. 

Bob    Dworkin.    microbiologist,    NiH, 

^8.638.  ,_   „ 

Bob  Lesser,  PubUc  Health  Commis- 
sioned officer,  NIH.  $10,725. 

Mike  Mage,  Public  Health  Commis- 
sioned officer,  NIH,  $13,991. 
Kathy  L.  Moore,  secretary /steno,  NIH, 

Phil    Ross,    research    chemist,    NIH, 

$20,953.  .^    « 

Bob  Ryder,  Chief  of  Section  of  Family 

Development.  NIMH,  $20,000. 
Dorothy     Stewart,     secretary/typist. 

NIH,  $7,340.  ^      ^. 

When  contacted  by  my  office,  the 
above-named  individuals  or  their  super- 
visors confirmed  that  these  Govenmient 
employees  were  engaged  in  this  publi- 
cation. Two  of  them,  a  Dr.  Lesser  and  a 
Dr.  Mage,  are  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Health  Service  and,  therefore,  not 
subject  to  civil  service  regulations. 

Similar  information  has  also  been 
made  available  to  me  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  other  employees  in  a  separate 
agency  ot  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  However,  at 
the  request  of  top  echelon  HEW  officials, 
this  information  and  evidence  has  been 
turned  over  to  them  for  immediate  ap- 
propriate action.  If  these  officials  do  not 
honor  their  pledge  then  I  am  determined 
to  seek  a  congressional  investigation. 

The  right  to  dissent  from  official  Gov- 
ernment policy  Is  a  cornerstone  of  de- 
mocracy. However,  civil  service  Mnploy- 
ees  who  are  dedicated  to  subverting  and 


sabotaging  Government  programs  are 
hereby  placed  on  notice  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  no  longer  tolerate  such 
contemptible  conduct.  The  citizens  they 
are  supposed  to  serve  demand  their  full 
cooperation  and  loyalty  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties.  This  obligaUon 
caimot  be  fulfilled  by  engaging  in  per- 
sonal attacks  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  administration. 


LUXURY  UNLIMITED 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  my 
request  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  investigated  the  lavish  refurbishing 
of  his  office  by  Interior  Secretary  Walter 
Hlckel  and  has  Just  reported  its  findings. 
I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  at  a  time 
when  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  are 
facing  ruinous  infiation  on  all  fronts, 
Mr.  Hlckel  Is  now  sitting  at  what  the 
GAO  describes  as  "a  Dunbar  custom- 
special— desk"  priced  at  $1,795  and  walk- 
ing on  carpeting  that  cost  $56.25  a 
square  yard. 

All  told,  Mr.  Hlckel  spent  nearly 
$40,000  to  refurnish  his  office. 

He  flew  in  from  SeatUe,  Wash.,  an  in- 
terior designer  and  his  staff  and  paid 
them  $7,800  for  their  services— which 
were  obtained  under  an  oral  contract, 
a  procedure  that  caused  more  than  one 
raised  eye  at  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Arthur  Morgan  Designers  then  pro- 
ceeded to  specify  $27,000  worth  of  lux- 
urious furnishings  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment blithely  ordered  them  without 
so  much  as  a  nod  in  the  direction  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

As  Comptroller  General  Staats  points 
out,  this  is  clearly  beyond  the  legal  au- 
thority of  the  Department. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  told  the  Interior 
Department  either  to  return  the  furni- 
ture and  obtain  a  refund  or  face  action 
by  the  Comptroller  General  against  the 
responsible  fiscal  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  would  hope  this  would  serve  notice 
on  Mr.  Hlckel  as  well  as  on  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Goverrunent  that  they  have 
absolutely  no  business  spending  the  pub- 
lic's money  in  this  fashion,  and  especial- 
ly when  this  Nation  Is  in  such  dire  fi- 
nancial straits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  insertion 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  GAO  re- 
port to  me: 

COKFTBOLLn  OmtTxaM. 

OF  THB  UNnrD  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  12, 1970. 
B-169502. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Oaoss, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Diuui  Mr.  Gross:  This  letter  Is  In  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  March  81,  1970. 
in  which  you  requested  our  Office  to  InqiUre 
into  the  refurbishing  of  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  September  19«9,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Initiated  action  to  refurbish  the 
suite  of  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior. The  Department  engaged  a  firm  of 
mtertor  designers,  Arthur  Morgan  Designers. 
Inc.,  to  provide  a  proposal  for  the  redecora- 
tlon  of  the  offices,  and  subsequenUy  Issued 
purchase  orders  for  the  ftu-niture  and  fur- 
nishings as  set  forth  in  the  designer's  specl- 
floaUons.  The  cost  of  refurbishing  the  Secre- 
tary's offices  totaled  about  $39,400  at  August 
3,  1970,  consisting  of  about  •7300  for  design 
services,  saT.OOO  for  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings, and  S4,600  for  repairs  and  alterations. 
We  conclude  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  authority  to  obtain  the  design 
services  from  outside  sources  and,  therefore, 
there  is  an  obligation  to  pay  for  the  reason- 
able value  of  these  services. 

As  to  the  procurement  of  the  furniture 
and  furnishings  for  the  refiu"blshing  of  the 
Secretary's  suite  of  offices,  we  conclude  that 
the  purchases  were  not  made  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  Management  Regulations  and  the 
Federal  Procurement  Regulations. 

The  Department  has  suggested  the  poasl- 
bUity  of  returning  the  Items  that  have  been 
delivered  and  that  have  a  counterpart  under 
Federal  Supply  Schedule  contracts.  We  would 
see  no  objection  to  such  action  provided  that 
full  refund  Is  made  to  the  Government  for 
any  payments  which  have  been  made  for 
the  items  returned  and  provided  also  that 
no  costs  to  the  Government  are  incurred. 
Alternatively  for  each  Item  which  could  have 
been  purchased  from  the  Federal  Supply 
Schedules,  we  intend  to  take  exception  In 
the  accounts  of  the  responsible  fiscal  officer* 
to  the  portion  of  the  payments  under  the 
several  purchase  orders  Involved  which  are 
in  excess  of  the  General  Services  Admlnla- 
tration's  maximum  prices. 

Our  detailed  comments  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  enclosure  to  this  letter  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  statements  of  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  involved  in  the 
refurbishing  of  the  Secretary's  offices. 

The  enclosure  is  being  sent  to  other  inter- 
ested members  and  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  enclosure  is  also  being  sent  to 
officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bucks  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  oi  the  United  States. 

General  AcoouKroro  OmcB  Review  of  the 

Refurbishing  or  Offices  of  the  Secbetabt 

OF  THE  Interior 

In  September  1989,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  InlUated  action  to  refurbish  the 
suite  of  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Department  engaged  a  firm  of  interior 
designers,  Arthur  Morgan  Designers,  Inc. 
(Morgan) ,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  to  provide 
a  proposal  for  the  redecoratlon  of  the  Secre- 
tary's suite  of  offices,  and  subsequently  issued 
purchase  orders  for  the  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings as  set  forth  in  the  designer's 
specifications. 

At  August  8,  1970.  the  cost  of  refurbishing 
the  Secretary's  suite  of  offices  totaled  about 
•39.400  consisting  of  about  $7,800  for  design 
services;  $27,000  for  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings, and  $4,600  for  repairs  and  alterations. 


DESIQK    SERVICES 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his  staff 
negotiated  an  oral  contract  with  Morgan  for 
the  redecoratlon  of  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  Secretary's  suite  of  ofllces.  The  Director. 
Office  of  Managwntmt  OpeimUons,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  told  us  that  the  con- 
tract and  the  negotiation  of  the  contract  was 
not  documented. 

At  August  3,  1970,  the  Invoices  received 
from  Morgan  for  design  services,  travel,  and 
other  costs,  totaled  $7,790,  of  which  $6,686 
had  been  paid.  The  costs  of  the  design  ewr- 
loes  were  baaed  on  a  rate  ctf  $36  an  hour  for 
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the  principal  designer  and  of  $20  an  hour  for 
other  designers. 

The  Initial  Invoice  from  Morgan  for  $1.- 
639.70.  dated  October  31.  1969,  covered  design 
services  for  September  and  October  1969,  and 
Included  travel  and  other  expenses  of  $329.70. 
The  second  Invoice  from  Morgan  for  $3,795, 
dated  November  30.  1969.  covered  design 
services  for  November  1969.  On  December  12, 
1969,  the  Chief.  Division  of  Fiscal  Services. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  commented  on 
this  invoice  In  a  memorandum  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Department's  Division  of  General 
Services,  stating: 

"We  do  not  have  authority  to  Incur  ob- 
ligations m  this  office  and  a  contract  or  pur- 
chase order  signed  by  an  authorized  con- 
tracting officer  Is  necessary. 

"I  would  suggest  that  a  purchase  order 
be  Issued  to  cover  these  design  services.  This 
does  present  some  problems  from  the  stand- 
point of  either  the  limitation  on  purchases 
for  contracts  without  advertising,  or  the 
restrictions  on  strictly  personal  services 
without  complying  with  Department  regaila- 
tlons  on  such,  but  guess  we  have  no  choice 
at  this  point." 

On  December  15.  1968,  the  Department's 
Supply  Branch  issued  purchase  order  A-140a 
to  Morgan  In  the  amount  of  $3,795.  The  pur- 
chase order  contained  a  notation  that  serv- 
ices had  been  completed  per  the  vendor's 
Invoice  dated  November  30,  1969. 

On  December  30,  1969,  the  Supply  Branch 
canceled  purchase  order  A-1402  by  Issuing 
two  purchase  orders— A-1421  for  $2,450,  and 
A- 1422  for  $1,345.  These  orders  were  for  a 
total  of  $3,795,  the  amount  of  the  canceled 
purchase  order  A-1402,  and  were  based  on 
Morgan's  Invoices  dated  November  15,  1969, 
for  $2,450  and  November  30,  1969.  for  $1345. 
The  latter  invoice  was  numbered  and  dated 
the  same  as  the  invoice  upon  which  purchase 
order  A-1402  was  based.  The  Director.  Office 
of  Management  Operations,  told  us  that  he 
did  not  know  who  Instructed  Morgan  to  sub- 
mit these  two  Invoices  that  totaled  the 
amount  of  the  original  November  30,  1969, 
Invoice.  The  Director  suted  that  there  were 
many  telephone  contacts  between  Depart- 
ment personnel  and  Morgan's  staff  and  that 
probably  during  one  of  the  telephone  calls, 
a  suggestion  was  made  to  submit  revised  In- 
voices. 

Morgan  submitted  three  additional  In- 
voices, one  for  $1,160.43  for  services  during 
December  1969,  one  for  $1,125  for  services 
during  January  and  February  1970,  and  one 
for  $80  for  services  during  the  period  March 
through  May  1970.  The  two  most  recent  In- 
voices bad  not  been  paid  at  August  3,  1970. 
At  hearings  before  the  Subcoenmlttee  on 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, on  April  10.  1970.  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration  stated  that  the  reg- 
ulation. 41  CFR  1-3.204,  specifically  author- 
izes the  negotiation  of  contract*  for  profes- 
sional services,  and  that  such  contracts  were 
exempt  from  the  requirement  for  competi- 
tive bidding  and  were  not  subject  to  the 
$2,500  llmiutlon.  Although  the  regulation 
cited  does  permit  negotiation  of  contracta 
in  excess  of  $2,500  for  professional  services 
without  formal  advertising,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  negotiation  requirements  of 
the  regulation  were  complied  with  In  ob- 
taining Morgan's  services. 

Section  1-3.101  (c)  of  the  Federal  Procure- 
ment Regulations  (FPR)   provides  that: 

"Whenever  property  or  services  are  to  be 
procured  by  negotiation,  proposals  shall  be 
solicited  from  the  maximum  number  of 
quallfled  sources,  including  small  business 
concerns  (see  |  l-1.702(b)  (8) ),  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  and  requirements  forlthe 
supplies  or  services  to  be  procured.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  basic  policies  set  forth  In 


this  Part  1-3.  to  the  end  that  the  procure- 
ment will  be  made  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  Government,  price  and  other  factors  con- 
sidered. •  •  •" 

Paragraph  (d)  of  the  same  section  of  FPR 
provides  that: 

"Negotiated  procurement  shall  be  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  the  maximum  practical 
extent.  When  a  proposed  procvu-ement  ap- 
pears to  be  noncompetitive,  the  procuring 
activity  Is  responsible  •  •  •  for  assuring  that 
competitive  procurement  Is  not  feasible 
•  •   •  •• 

As  stated  previously,  the  work  done  by 
Morgan  was  on  the  basis  of  an  oral  contract. 
During  our  review,  we  found  no  indication 
that  proposals  were  solicited  from  other 
sources  and  the  Department  did  not  furnish 
information  to  us  to  demonstrate  that  Mor- 
gan was  the  only  quallfled  source  and  that 
competitive  procvirement  was  not  feasible. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Supply  Service 
(FSS),  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA) .  has  a  staff  of  designers  to  assist  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  interior  planning  and  de- 
sign activities  as  provided  for  in  section 
101-2d.506  of  the  Federal  Property  Manage- 
ment Regulations  (FPMR)  which  states 
that: 

"The  Federal  Supply  Service,  through  fa- 
cilities at  GSA  Central  Office  and  regional 
office  locations,  will  provide  advice  and  assist- 
ance on  various  phases  of  Interior  planning 
and  design  to  interested  Federal  agencies 
and,  to  the  extent  necessary,  will  provide  for 
these  services  either  directly  or  through 
commercial  sources  (for  services  Involving 
Interior  office  design  or  space  layout  see 
§  101-20.404)." 
Section  101-20.404  states  that: 
"No  Federal  agency  shall,  without  the  writ- 
ten approval  of  GSA,  enter  Into  a  contract 
for  interior  office  design  or  space  layout,  with 
any  non-Federal  firm  or  individual.  When  it 
is  determined  that  a  contract  is  required, 
GSA.  with  the  advice  of  the  agency.  wlU  enter 
into  the  contract  and  supervise  the  con- 
tractor's performance.  The  contract  will  be 
completely  reimbursable  by  the  requesting 
agency." 

Section  101-20  of  the  FPMR,  which  is  a 
part  of  subchapter  D,  Public  Buildings  and 
Works,  prescribes  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures relaUve  to  the  assignment  and  utiliza- 
tion of  space  in  Government  buildings,  the 
responaiblllty  for  which  Is  vested  in  the 
Public  Buildings  Service  (PBS) .  Section  101- 
20.4  outlines  the  methods  for  planning  and 
layout  of  space  assignments  and  prescribes 
the  conditions  governing  GSA-agency  coordi- 
nation. Section  101-2.401  defines  "spcu^e 
planning"  as  a  study  to  determine  the  place- 
ment of  an  agency's  operations  within  a 
building  and  the  space  layout  of  Its  fuml- 
t\ire.  and  defines  "space  layout"  as  the 
specific  placement  of  work  stations,  furni- 
ture, and  equipment,  to  provide  maximum 
efficiency  of  an  agency  operation.  Neither 
the  term  "interior  office  design"  used  in  sec- 
tion 101-20.404,  nor  the  term  "Interior  plan- 
ning and  design"  used  In  section  101-26.506. 
is  defined. 

Section  101-26  of  the  FPMR  which  seU 
forth  policies  and  procedures  regarding  the 
procurement  of  personal  property  and  non- 
personal  services  from  or  through  Federal 
agencies  and  from  non-Federal  agencies  es- 
tablished as  sources  of  supply.  Is  a  part  of 
subchapter  E.  Supply  and  Procurement.  Sec- 
tion 101-26.5  prescribes  policies  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  GSA  procurement  programs 
other  than  the  GSA  supply  depot  and  Fed- 
eral Supply  Schedule  programs. 

We  discussed  the  applicability  of  sections 
101-28.506  and  101-20.404  of  FPMR  to  con- 
tracts, such  as  the  oral  contract  entered  into 
between  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Morgan,  with  personnel  of  the  FSS  Procure- 
ment Policy  Area  and  the  PBS  Design  and 
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Construction  Area.  Some  of  the  personnel 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  term  "Inte- 
rior office  design"  as  used  In  section  101- 
20.404  is  broad  and  comprehensive  and  would 
Include  the  refurbishing  or  redecorating  of 
a  Government  official's  office.  These  persons 
stated  their  belief  that  such  services  should 
not,  according  to  section  101-20.404  be  con- 
tracted for  with  non-Federal  entitles  with- 
out GSA's  written  approval.  Others,  how- 
ever, stated  that  section  101-20.404  Is  In  the 
subchapter  of  FPMR  which  deals  with  the 
assignment  and  utilization  of  space  and 
therefore  would  not  be  applicable  to  inte- 
rior design  services  which  are  furnished  by 
GSA  under  authority  of  section  101-26.506 
in  the  Supply  and  Procurement  subchapter 
of  FPMR. 

The  Acting  Assistant  Commissioner,  Pro- 
curement, FSS,  stated  that  interior  design  Is 
a  service  that  would  be  furnished  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  if  they  requested  it.  However, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  the  Intont  of  GSA 
to  consider  interior  design  as  a  service  that 
could  not  be  contracted  for  without  GSA  ap- 
proval. This  view  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner,  Office  of 
Space  Management,  PBS.  The  General  Coun- 
sel of  GSA  has  advised  us  that  he  agrees  with 
this  view,  which  may  be  regarded  as  GSA's 
official  Interpretation  of  the  referred  to  regu- 
lations. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Under  the  circumstances  described  above. 
we  believe  that  the  services  actually  provided 
by  Morgan  appear  to  be  the  "interior  plan- 
ning and  design"  services  as  described  In 
section  101-26.506  rather  than  "space  plan- 
ning" or  "space  layout"  services  as  defined 
In  101-20.401,  and  that  the  specific  pro- 
hibition contained  In  section  101-20.404  is 
not  applicable  to  the  Morgan  contract. 
Therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  had  authority  to  obtain  such  x 
services  from  an  outside  source.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  procedures  followed  in  ^^ 
obtaining  the  services  of  Morgan,  we  believe 
that  the  noncompetitive  procurement  of 
such  services  was  not  sufficiently  Justified  by 
the  facts  contained  in  the  record.  However, 
the  services  provided  by  Morgan  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  services,  as  evidenced  or  ratified  by 
the  Issuance  of  purchase  orders  for  the  fur- 
niture and  furnishings  gave  rise  to  an  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  pay 
for  the  reasonable  value  of  the  services.  We 
doubt  that  the  Government  could  success- 
fully contest  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates 
of  compensation  paid  to  Morgan  according 
to  commercial  standards. 

puacHASZ  or  ruaKiTUHB 
Of  the  purchases  for  the  refurbishing  at 
the  Secretary's  suite  of  offices,  all  but  a  desk 
and  credenza  costing  $2,235  had  been  received 
as  of  July  10, 1970. 

At  the  hearings  held  on  April  10,  1970,  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Department  officials  in  a  statement 
pointed  out  that  Morgan,  the  Intorlor  de- 
signer, had  specified  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings from  designated  manufacturers  that 
generally  were  not  available  from  Federal 
supply  sources;  and  that  for  the  Department 
to  have  procured  Itoms  other  than  those 
specified  would  have  negated  the  benefits 
and  wasted  the  cost  of  the  designer's  serv- 
Iocs. 

Since  the  Interior  designer  had  specified 
furniture  and  furnishings  from  suppliers  who 
were  not  listed  in  the  Federal  Supply  Sched- 
\iles  for  executive  type  office  furniture,  the 
items  specified  were  not  available  from  Fed- 
eral supply  sources.  However,  we  question 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  Interior 
designer  to  specify  such  fumitiire  or  fvir- 
nishlngs  for  use  In  the  Secretary's  offices.  FSS 
issues  schedules  listing  executive  type  furnl- 


txire  the  use  of  which  is  generaUy  limited 
to  personnel  in  grade  OS-18  and  above.  Our 
review  indicated  that  executive  type  furni- 
ture listed  in  Federal  Supply  Schedules  had 
been  used  In  offices  of  other  cabinet  officials. 

Section  101-26.401-3  of  FPMR  provides  that 
agencies  obUin  needed  Items  under  the  Fed- 
eral Supply  Schedule  contracts.  Instead  of 
procuring  similar  Items  from  other  sources, 
when  the  FSS  Item  wlU  adequately  serve  the 
required  functional  purpose.  When  an  agency 
determines  that  an  FSS  Item  will  not  serve 
the  required  functional  end-use  purpose,  a 
waiver  of  these  requlreme:its  must  be  ob- 
tained from  GSA. 

More  specifically,  with  respect  to  office  and 
household  furniture  and  furnishings,  section 
101-26.505-3  of  the  FPMR  requires  that: 

■Where  an  agency  determines  that  office 
and  household  furniture  and  furnishings 
obtainable  from  GSA  supply  depots  or  Fed- 
eral Supply  Schedule  contracts,  when  re- 
quired to  use  these  sources,  will  not  serve 
the  required  functional  end  use,  requests 
to  procure  similar  items  from  other  than  OSA 
sources  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, Federal  Supply  Service,  as  prescribed 
m  5  i  101-26.301-1  and  101-26.401-3.  respec- 
tively." 

Although  In  our  opinion,  many  of  the 
items  specified  by  Morgan  appear  to  have  the 
same  functional  purpose  as  items  that  were 
available  under  the  Federal  Supply  Schedule 
contracts,  the  Department  purchased  the 
items  from  the  sources  specified  by  Morgan 
and  did  not  request  waivers  from  GSA  for 
these  purchases.  Items  such  as  a  Dunbar  cus- 
tom (special)  desk  priced  at  $1,795  and  car- 
peting, some  of  which  was  priced  at  $56.26 
a  square  yard  would  t4>pear  to  be  In  this 
category.  In  this  regard,  we  noted  that  under 
the  Federal  Supply  Schedule  contracts  the 
most  expensive  desk  available  was  $463  and 
the  most  expensive  FSS  carpeting  was  $9.63  a 
square  yard. 

ACENCT    COMKSNTS 

In  a  letter  received  by  us  on  July  10,  1970, 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
stated  that  the  furniture  Items  were  part  of  a 
design  and  motif  developed  by  Morgan  and 
were  not  FSS  Items.  He  added  that  therefore 
the  ptirchases  of  the  furniture  items  were 
legal  and  proper  because : 

"(a)  the  items  were  not  Federal  Supply 
Schedule  items,  since  being  a  part  of  an  over- 
all decorator  development  causes  the  items 
to  include  design,  decor,  and  motif  features. 

"(b)  only  non-listed  furniture  items  which 
are  sufficiently  similar  to  items  on  the  Fed- 
eral Supply  Schedule  require  a  waiver  from 
General  Services  Administration;  and  In- 
teror  did  not  believe  the  items  were  suffi- 
ciently similar  and  did  not  ask  for  waivers, 
because  the  items  were  so  much  a  part  of  the 
decorator's  over-all  development  few  the  suite 
of  offices." 

OONCLTTSION 

The  PPMR  reqtOres  that  Federal  agencies 
either  obtain  needed  items  under  FSS  con- 
tracts when  FSS  items  will  serve  the  required 
functional  purpose,  or  request  waivers  from 
GSA  when  it  is  determined  that  FSS  items 
will  not  serve  the  functional  end-use  pur- 
pose. As  noted  previously,  in  our  opinion, 
many  of  the  Items  purchased  from  non-FBS 
sources  served  the  same  functional  end-use 
purpose  as  Items  that  could  have  been  ac- 
quired under  FSS  contracts.  However,  the 
Department  did  not  request  waivers  firom 
GSA  as  required  by  the  FPMR. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  Department  had  been 
granted  waivers,  the  method  of  contracting 
for  the  specified  items  was  clearly  unauthOT- 
ized.  Section  302  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  June  SO,  1M0, 
as  amended  (41  UjB.C.  262) ,  requires  that  all 
purchases  and   contracte  for   property  and 


services  shall  be  made  by  advertising,  except 
that  negotiation  is  authorized  in  16  specifi- 
cally enumerated  Instances.  In  the  absence 
of  a  real  emergency,  41  U.8.C.  252(c)  (10) 
might  have  been  considered  as  the  negotiat- 
ing authority  applicable  to  these  purchases. 
Under  this  provision,  an  agency  may  acquire 
property  or  services  through  noncompetitive 
negotiation  when  It  is  "impracticable  to  se- 
cure competition." 

Federal  Procurement  Regulations  (FPR) 
1-3.210,  Implementing  the  statutory  negoti- 
ating authority,  cites  the  following  as  an 
illustration  of  circumstanoes  permitting  use 
of  the  authority — "when  property  or  services 
iM».n  be  obtained  from  only  one  person  or  firm 
(sole  source  of  supply)."  However,  FPR  1- 
3.210  also  requires  that  every  contract  nego- 
tiated under  this  exception  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  a  determination  and  findings  pre- 
pared and  signed  by  the  contracting  officer 
Justifying  use  of  the  authOTlty. 

Determination  and  findings  to  support  sole 
source  negotiation  for  the  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings in  question  would,  in  our  opinion, 
have  to  set  forth  facts  and  circumstances 
llHistrating  why  a  product  having  features 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  product  of  one 
manufacttirer,  producw,  or  distributor  are 
essential  to  the  Government's  requiremenw 
and  that  giTniinr  products  of  other  companies 
lacking  those  features  would  not  meet  the 
rninimiim  requiremente  for  the  item.  The  De- 
jMu-tment  has  not  furnished  us  with  a  suffi- 
cient basis  to  Justify  these  purchases  on  a 
noncompetitive  basis. 

Since  It  appears  that  the  purchases  In 
question  were  not  made  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Management  Regulations,  and  were 
made  without  waivers  by  GSA  of  any  of  such 
provisions,  and  that  issuance  of  the  purchase 
orders  violated  the  cited  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
icee  Act  and  the  Federal  Procurement  Regu- 
lations promulgated  in  implementation 
thereof,  we  conclude  that  such  purchases 
were  beyond  the  legal  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  suggested  that  one  possible 
course  of  action  would  be  to  return  the  items 
whi<^  have  been  delivered  and  which  have 
a  counterpart  under  Federal  Supply  Sched- 
ule contracts.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
would  see  no  objection  to  taking  such  action 
provided  full  refund  is  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  payments  which  have  been 
made  for  the  items  returned  and  provided 
also  that  no  costs  to  the  Government  are 
incurred. 

Alternatively,  we  are  requesting  that  the 
Department  pr^>are  a  detailed  description 
of  all  items  purchased,  following  the  re- 
quirements set  fcwth  in  FPMR  101-26.301  and 
101-26.401,  which  we  will  submit  to  OSA 
With  a  request  that  we  be  advised  as  to  the 
mftTimiiTn  prices  for  similar  items  which 
could  have  been  purchased  In  accordance 
with  GSA  regulations.  For  each  item  which 
GSA  determines  covUd  have  been  purchased 
from  the  Federal  Supply  Schedules,  we  In- 
tend to  take  exception  in  the  accounts  of  the 
responsible  fiscal  officers  to  the  portion  of  the 
payments  under  the  several  purchase  orders 
involved  which  are  In  excess  of  GSA's  maxi- 
mum prices. 

THE     COURTROOM     TRAGEDY     IN 
CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  glvMi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent courtroom  tragedy  in  California, 


resulting  in  the  merciless  slaying  of 
Judge  Harold  J.  Haley  of  the  Marin 
County  Superior  Court,  and  two  others, 
makes  clear  the  types  of  crime  which  can 
be  perpetrated  by  the  use  of  handguns. 

The  investigation  of  this  case  indi- 
cates that  the  gun  used  in  the  slaying 
of  the  judge  was  registered  in  1968  by 
Angela  Davis,  a  controversial  person  who 
has  been  barred  from  her  teaching  po- 
sition at  the  University  of  California. 

The  significance  of  this  disclosure  is 
that  the  investigators  of  this  heinous 
crime  have  been  able  to  trace  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  guns  used  by  the  alleged 
perpetrators  to  Angela  Davis.  This  is, 
indeed,  an  essential  element  in  the  total 
investigation  and  the  ultimate  appre- 
hension of  all  of  those  responsible  for 
these  brutal  slayings. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
which  would  have  required  Federal  U- 
censing  of  all  handguns.  Since  most 
crimes  of  violence  are  committed  with 
handguns,  the  wisdom  of  such  a  Federal 
statute  should  be  apparent.  Certainly, 
the  California  gun  registration  law  has 
been  useful  in  identifying  the  alleged 
purchaser  in  1968  of  the  gun  which  was 
used  to  set  off  the  multiple  slayings 
which  occurred  last  Friday.  With  the 
mobility  of  today's  population,  the  need 
for  such  a  Federal  small  gun  registration 
or  licensing  law  is  greater  than  ever. 

The  poliUcal  beliefs  of  Angela  Davis 
are  of  no  concern  to  me  in  this  context, 
but  her  identity  as  the  apparent  pur- 
chaser of  the  gun  in  question  and  the 
valuable  use  to  which  this  information 
may  be  put  cannot  be  questioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reintroducing  the 
measure  for  Federal  Ucensing  of  hand- 
guns. It  is  my  hope  that  tliis  measure 
wiD  receive  an  early  hearing  by  the 
House  JudicisuT  Committee,  as  well  as 
overwhelming  passage  by  this  House. 


liEAA  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime  30. 
1970,  the  House  acted  favorably  on 
amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  providing 
for  improvements  in  and  a  continuation 
of  the  law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. These  amendments  were 
most  significant  in  that  for  the  first  time 
funds  will  be  directed  to  the  correctional 
facilities  of  this  Nation.  It  is  also  highly 
significant  that  Congress  has  led  the 
way  in  this  area,  an  area  that  has  been 
neglected  for  decades. 

Last  Saturday  I  visited  the  Riker's 
Island  correctional  facility  In  New  Yoit 
City.  I  liken  my  observations  there  to 
similar  such  observations  that  the  gen- 
tleman fr<»n  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  . 
my  esteemed  colleague,  made  concerning 
the  Con  Son  prison  facility  in  South 
Vietnam. 

There  is  one  secti<m  of  the  Rickers 
Island  facility  where  2,180  boys  are 
locked  up  two  to  a  cell  that  measure  6V^ 
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by  8  feet.  These  boys  have  not  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime,  yet  some  have  been 
there  almost  18  months.  I  was  shocked 
at  the  size  of  those  cells  and  the  con- 
finement of  two  to  each  small  area. 

Moreover,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
for  the  boys  to  do.  The  lack  of  mental 
activities  has  no  doubt  been  responsible 
for  several  attempted  and  successful 
suicides.  The  shelter  has  a  public  school, 
but  its  eight  teachers  can  handle  only 
200  students  or  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  detainees. 

I  also  saw  several  fully  equipped,  but 
unused  vocational  training  shops  for  ma- 
chinery work,  metal  fabricating,  wood- 
working, furniture  finishing,  printing, 
and  trades.  Yet  these  boys  who  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  under  law  are  not 
able  to  use  the  facilities. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  with 
a  surplus  of  teachers  we  cannot  expand 
the  public  school  program  at  the  island 
facility.  Moreover,  it  is  simply  faulty 
logic  for  a  $2.5  million  vocational  train- 
ing center  to  be  established  and  then  go 
jinused  due  to  lack  of  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

This  week  New  York  experienced  an 
outburst  at  another  correctional  facility, 
the  Tombs  in  Manhattan.  A  facility  for 
males  charged  with  crimes  ranging  from 
murder  on  down,  it  was  originally  de- 
signed to  hold  932  persons.  Today  it  holds 
nearly  2,000. 

The  inmates  cried,  "We  are  not  ani- 
mals." Yet  the  attention  paid  to  this 
facility  was  worse  than  that  given  to  the 
Bronx  Zoo. 

The  prisoners  in  the  Tombs  are  not 
going  to  take  inhuman  treatment.  The 
New  York  City  prison  system  is  one  big. 
boiling,  seething  cauldron  similar  to  the 
Tombs  and  Flikers  Island. 

So  now  this  body  has  passed  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
amendments.  This  bill  provides  $3.1  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  es- 
tablish new  programs  for  construction, 
acquisition,  and  renovation  of  correc- 
tional facilities  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  for  other  law-enforce- 
ment activities. 

A  minimum  of  one  quarter  of  the  to- 
tal appropriation  or  $1.09  billion,  is  to 
be  expended  for  grants  to  States  and  lo- 
calities for  the  improvement  of  correc- 
tional facilities,  rehabilitation  programs 
and  practices. 

These  fimds  &Te  desperately  needed  to 
expand  the  correctional  facilities  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  Experts  have 
testified  time  and  time  again  that  the 
one  area  with  great  possibilities  for  re- 
ducing crime  in  the  streets  is  in  rehabili- 
tating the  first  offenders  so  as  to  cut 
down  recidivism  to  the  lowest  possible 
rate. 

Rikers  Island  has  an  $18.4  million  plan 
for  improvement.  But  twice  that  mudi 
will  have  to  be  spent  if  the  facility  is  to 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  those  in- 
carcerated behind  Its  walla. 

All  the  words  of  rhetoric  that  filled  the 
pages  of  the  Record  during  the  Senate 
debate  recently  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  will  not  help  those  i*o- 
ple  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  Senate  must  act,  and  it  must  act 
now  to  pass  the  LEAA  amendments. 

How  many  outbursts  like  those  In  New 
York  City  during  the  last  few  days  will 
this  country  have  to  experience  before 
its  elected  officials  take  corrective  ac- 
tion? How  many  more  presumably  in- 
nocent minds  will  be  destroyed  in  over- 
crowded detention  centers  awaiting 
trial?  How  many  more  youths  will  be 
prepared  for  a  life  of  crime  instead  of 
of  a  life  of  productivity  and  happiness 
working  within  his  society?  What  is  nec- 
essary in  this  area  of  correctional  facil- 
ities and  proper  training  and  rehabili- 
tation programing  is  a  massive  commit- 
ment at  all  levels  of  government.  We  In 
this  House  have  shown  the  way.  Let  us 
hope  the  Senate  acts  quickly  toward 
ultimate  enactment  of  this  important 
legislation. 


MILITARY    ASSIGNMENTS 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  with  me  today 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  require 
that  maximum  effort  be  made  to  assign  a 
serviceman  as  close  to  his  home  as  pos- 
sible for  the  completion  of  his  duty,  when 
he  returns  from  a  combat  zone. 

We  have  all  known,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  hardships  and  anxiety  suf- 
fered by  both  servicemen  and  their  fam- 
ilies while  these  men  are  fulfilling  their 
military  obligation  in  Southeast  Asia.  All 
too  often,  however,  the  Joy  and  relief 
at  the  return  of  many  of  these  combat 
veterans  is  overshadowed  by  the  fact  that 
they  must  once  again,  frequently  on 
their  final  tour  of  duty,  be  separated 
from  family  and  friends  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  at  a  military  post  far 
from  their  homes.  Apart  from  a  short 
period  of  leave,  they  have  no  opportunity 
to  renew  and  strengthen  long-missed 
bonds  with  friends  and  loved  ones. 

This  situation  should  and  can  be  great- 
ly improved.  While  I  realize  that  it  may 
not  always  be  possible  to  assign  every 
combat  veteran  to  an  appropriate  instal- 
lation near  his  home,  I  believe  it  is  our 
duty  and  responsibility  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  prevent  unnecessary  or  unwar- 
ranted separations.  The  legal  require- 
ment, encompassed  in  this  bill,  of  maxi- 
mimi  entitlement  for  such  an  assign- 
ment for  combat  veterans  will  go  a  long 
way  in  improving  this  situation  by  help- 
ing to  Insure  that  a  serviceman's  prefer- 
ences will  be  properly  considered.  Not 
only  is  such  treatment  fair,  but  it  will 
also,  I  feel,  help  to  improve  morale  at 
home  and  abroad  and  to  alleviate  the 
anxiety  that  such  separations  have  al- 
ready caused  so  many  American  families. 
I  include  at  this  time  a  list  of  the  co- 
sponsors  and  the  full  text  of  this  pro- 
posal: 

COSPONSORS 

Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  CaroUna,  B4r.  Brlnkley,  MT. 
Tunney.  Mr.  Held  of  New  York,  Mr.  Poage, 
Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Rosenthal, 


Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  McOade,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  O'NelU  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Prledel,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Whltehurst,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Praser,  Mr.  Connan,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Button, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Byrne,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Prellnghuysen,  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Han- 
ley,  Mr.  Blester,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  McKneally.  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Wyman. 
iSr.  Kuykendall.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Vtan 
Deerlln,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Tlernan. 

A  Bn.L  To  Amend  Tttle  10  or  thb  Unttxd 
States  Code  to  Peovide  That  Membehs  of 
THE  Akmed  Forces  be  Assigned  to  Dutt 
Stations  Near  Their  Hohes  After  Servino 
IN  Combat  Zones 

That  (a)  chapter  63  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  1041.  Duty  station  assignment  after  com- 
bat zone  duty. 
"Any  member  of  a  uniformed  service  Is 
entitled,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  service, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  tour  of  duty  at  a  station 
or  post  near  the  location  designated  In  the 
member's  military  records  as  his  legal  resi- 
dence If  the  Immediately  preceding  toxir  of 
duty  of  the  member  was  In  a  combat  zone. 
The  Secretaries  concerned  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter   63   Is 
amended  by  Inserting 
"1041.  Duty  station  assignment  after  combat 

zone  duty." 
Immediately  after 

"1040.  Replacement    of    certificate    of    dis- 
charge." 


TRIBUTES   TO   THE   LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE   O.    ROBERT    WATKINS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  OooDLiNo),  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  time  In  order  that 
Members  who  wish  to  do  so  may  pay 
their  respects  to  my  very  good  friend 
and  your  very  good  friend.  Bob  Watkins. 
At  this  time  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  any  Member  who  desires  recognition. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  GOOIHjINO.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  our  dlsttngulshed  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  other 
day.  following  the  death  of  our  dear 
friend,  Bob  Watkins.  I  had  an  oK>or- 
tunity  to  make  some  comments  concern- 
ing him  and  his  record.  On  this  occasion 
I  would  like  to  amplify  those  expressions 
of  feeling  and  repeat  my  deep,  deep  sym- 
pathy for  his  wife  and  family  in  this 
hour  of  tragedy. 

I  did  not  know  Bob  Watkins  as  I  have 
known  a  good  many  Members  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  whom  I 
serve.  But  In  the  ^ort  period  that  we 
were  friends,  I  developed  a  great  af- 
fection   and    admiration   for   him.    I. 
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among  many  others,  will  miss  him  a 
very,  very  great  deal.  He  was  a  person 
who  wore  well.  He  was  a  person  who  had 
the  courage  of  a  lion,  and  yet  he  had  the 
manner  of  a  perfect  gentleman. 

I  will  never  forget  the  place  that  he 
occupied  in  this  Chamber,  becaiise  if 
we  needed  help  on  any  legislative  mat- 
ter, we  knew  where  he  was.  and  If  he 
possibly  could,  he  would  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion and  vote  to  help  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  ttiose  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  If  he  thought  it  was  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  he  would  vote  his  con- 
science under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  conclusion 
we  have  lost  a  fine  legislator  and  a  good 
friend.  I  extend  again  to  his  lovely  wife 
and  to  his  family  our  deepest  cond<^- 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding.  ,_,       ^    . 

It  has  been  my  sincere  privilege  to  be 
able  to  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
with  the  late  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  say  this  with  the 
utmost  humiUty.  If  ever  I  have  seen  a 
man  who  was  a  man's  man.  Bob  Wat- 
KOTs  was  a  man's  man.  He  stood  head 
and  shoulders,  he  stood  solid  when  he 
made  his  commitment,  his  word  was  his 
bond,  he  was  a  sound  man.  he  was  an 
honest  man,  and  he  was  a  straightfor- 
ward man— no  varnish,  but  straightfor- 
ward. Sincere  Is  a  very  inadequate  word 
to  describe  him. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  family. 
Just  last  week  he  was  talking  with  me 
about  his  sons  and  his  business.  It  was 
always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  discuss  with 
him  our  friends  and  our  families  when- 
ever we  had  the  time  and  whenever  the 
occasion  would  permit.  We  have  fought 
for  the  same  purposes  many  times  In  our 
subcommittee  and  the  same  bills,  and  I 
have  always  known  Bob  vrould  be  there, 
solid  well  prepared,  and  very  effective. 

Again  I  extend  to  the  family  my  sln- 
cerest  and  deepest  regrets.  It  is  a  great 
loss  to  me  and  to  this  body. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,  _.  ,j 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlemsm  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  great  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  Join 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  fron 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodlihg)  in  com- 
menting on  the  service  and  life  of  our  de- 
parted friend,  who  has  left  this  Chamber 
and  this  earth. 

Bob  Watkins  was  a  good  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  big  man 
physically,  but  even  more  than  that  he 
was  a  big  man  mentally  and  morally. 
When  he  made  up  his  mind,  he  had  al- 
ways thought  over  the  problem  carefully, 
and  then  there  was  not  any  doubt  in 
anybody's  mind  as  to  what  his  decfeion 
was,  because  he  would  let  people  know. 
He  was  a  man  who  will  be  missed,  not 


only  by  the  Members  of  this  House,  but 
also  by  the  constituents  of  his  district 
and  the  citizens  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Even  more  than 
that  he  will  be  missed  by  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  who  rely  so  much  on  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Mwnbers  of  this 
House,  who  will  miss  Bob  Watkins  as  the 
years  go  by,  because  he  was  a  great 
statesman  and  a  man  who  had  deep  con- 
victions and  the  ability  to  set  forth  those 
convictions. 

On  top  of  that>— and  I  think  this  may 
be  about  as  important  a  comment  as  can 
be  made— he  was  a  blithe  spirit.  Because 
of  his  being  here,  we  all  felt  better,  and 
because  of  the  work  he  did,  we  all  were 
better. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  and 
a  personal  sense  of  loss  that  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  my  personal 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  extend  to 
them  the  condolences  which  come  from  a 
true  faith  in  the  Almighty  and  the  as- 
surance that  here  was  a  great  man  whose 
life  they  shared  and  whose  life  we  shared 
and  whose  passing  is  mourned  by  many 
people  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  want  to  teU  the  Members  this  evening 
a  little  bit  about  the  man.  Bob  Watkins, 
as  I  knew  bt»«  I  believe  I  have  known 
him  as  well  as  anyaae  in  this  House. 

I  met  Bob  Watkins  back  in  the  middle 
1930's.  I  knew  him  as  a  fine,  hardwork- 
ing businessman,  as  a  sheriff  of  his 
county,  later  as  a  legislator  in  Harris- 
burg,  and  as  a  commissioner  in  his 
county,  and  later  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

At  no  time  during  by  acqutOntance- 
ship  with  Bob  Watkins  did  I  ever  have 
any  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  his 
honesty,  or  his  utmost  devotion  to  his 
family  and  to  his  country.  I  have  never 
heard  a  man  have  a  bad  word  for  Bob 
Watkins. 

Those  Members  of  the  House  who 
knew  h<r»  must  realize  now  that  the 
gentleman  who  sat  in  the  far  comer  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  tWs  Chamber— a 
portion  of  this  Chamber  referred  to  by 
some  Members,  in  Jocularity,  as  the  hard 
comer— will  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
man  In  himself  was  one  we  can  never 
replace.  A  num  like  Bob  Watkins  comes 
along  once  in  a  lifetime. 

He  was  a  true  friend,  and  he  was 
steadfast  in  his  convictions.  In  the  last 
few  months  of  his  earthly  life  Bob  Wat- 
kins was  extremely  hw>py.  He  had  cele- 
brated his  50th  wedding  anniversary 
with  his  lovely  wife  Hilda  Jane  and  their 
family.  He  had  been  a  speaker  at  the 
congressional  prayer  breakfast  In  this 
very  House.  He  had  been  engaged  in  « 
political  fight  which  had  been  satisfac- 
torily restdved.  He  had  made  a  epeetAi 
to  a  ladles'  group  In  his  h«ne  district 
and  had  completed  a  successful  and  very 
enjoyable  evening  by  making  the  speech. 
Tben  suddenly  he  was  stricken  and 
removed  from  our  midst. 
I  knew  kim  as  a  Ood-fearing  man.  I 


realize  now  what  people  mean  when  they 
say  that  some  persons  are  ready  to  meet 
their  maker.  I  know  that  George  Robeet 
Watkins  was  ready  to  meet  his  maker. 

But  the  pathetic  part  of  it  is  that  we 
were  not  ready  to  lose  him.  I  know  my 
grief  and  my  sorrow  are  shared  by  many 
people,  not  only  those  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  but  also  the  people  who 
work  in  and  about  the  Capitol  here  and 
the  people  in  his  district,  the  people  he 
met  wherever  he  met  them,  in  Harris- 
burg  or  in  many  farflung  places.  All 
recognized  the  fact  that  Bob  Watkins 
was  unto  himself  a  monumental  descrip- 
tive man.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
another  man  of  his  caliber  comes  along 
in  this  House.  We  sorely  miss  him. 

Many  of  the  fellows  whom  one  might 
think  are  sort  of  light  hearted  today  are 
really  heavy  at  heart.  Yesterday  I  was 
one  of  those  privileged  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral, with  52  Congressmen  from  the 
House  who  Journeyed  to  Chester  to  pay 
their  respects. 

There  is  nothing  much  more  that  can 
be  said.  I  know,  except  to  say  this  In 
finality:  I  know  that  Robert  Watkins  is 
looking  at  us  today.  I  know  he  smiled 
down  yesterday  and  said,  "I  knew  you 
would  be  there,  my  friends." 

I  knew  him  not  only  as  a  Congress- 
man and  a  man  in  the  business  world 
but  as  my  steadfast  friend  of  many, 
many  years.  I  can  only  say  that  we  have 
suffered  a  tremoidous  loss,  of  a  man  we 
cannot  replace. 

I  only  hope  that  this  House  will  re- 
member the  tremendous  contribution  he 
made  not  Just  to  the  Members  and  to  the 
legislative  body  but  also  to  those  little 
people  on  the  outside  to  whom  he  meant 
so  much.  This  world  never  know  of  the 
many  deeds  George  Robert  Watkins  per- 
formed on  the  outside. 

I  want  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
his  lovely  wife  and  to  th«r  family  and, 
to  my  good  friend  Bob  Watkins.  "Good 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ylekl 
to  the  genUeman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Mters)  . 

(By  unanimous  consoit  (at  the  requesi 
of  Mr.  Myers)  Mr.  Bray  was  allowed  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  is 
saddened  today  by  the  loss  of  our  col- 
league, the  genUeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Robert  Watkins. 

It  is  always  with  great  regret  that  we 
in  the  Congress  receive  news  of  the  pass- 
ing of  one  among  us.  When  that  col- 
league has  been  a  great  personal  friend 
as  well,  we  are  doiAly  sorrowed. 

Bob  Watkins  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine.  We  had  worked  together,  relaxed 
together,  laughed,  and  grumbled  to- 
gether. Bob  Waixins  was  an  extraordi- 
nary individual,  a  man  with  rare  per- 
sonal warmth  and  chaim. 

I  need  not  reiterate  Bob's  record  of 
service  for  the  people,  not  only  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  but 
Americans  everywhere.  These  facts  are 
well  established,  and  his  deep  dedicatian 
and  devotion  to  his  responsibilities  were 
above  question. 
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I  mourn  the  loss  of  Bob  Watkins.  I 
mourn  his  loss  from  public  life,  a  calling 
he  had  accepted  for  himself  many  years 
ago.  I  mourn  his  loss  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  he  served  so  effec- 
tively the  people  of  the  Ninth  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  greater  than  these  is 
the  personal  grief  I  hold  at  the  loss  of  a 
cherished  friend.  I  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
rapport,  the  great  harmony  in  our  rela- 
tionship. 

I  pass  to  his  family  my  deepest  and 
most  heartfelt  sympathy.  I  pray  that  Ood 
will  grant  them  serenity  in  these  days. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  with  many  other  friends  of  Bob 
Watkins  not  to  Idolize  Bob  or  to  try  to 
raise  him  above  the  point  that  he  raised 
himself  to  but  with  a  sense  of  love. 

Bob  was  a  Member  of  this  body  for  al- 
most 6  years.  I  am  confident  that  mtmy 
Members  never  really  learned  to  know 
him.  but  I  must  honestly  say  I  never  saw 
anyone  here  who  did  not  have  a  deep 
affection  and  respect  for  Bob.  As  has 
been  said  before,  many  Members,  in- 
cluding myself,  sought  out  Bob  for  his 
advice,  because  we  knew  it  would  be 
sound  and  It  would  be  wise  and  would 
take  into  consideration  what  was  best 
for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  why  many 
Members  did  not  know  Bob  was  because 
he  was  not  one  of  those  Members  who 
speak  often  but  was,  rather,  one  who 
listened  and  reasoned  soundly  from  his 
great  experience. 

Bob  w£is  a  self-made  man.  He  rose 
himself  from  humble  parentage  and 
worked  and  developed  himself  into  one 
of  the  leaders  of  this  Nation. 

About  a  month  ago  I  asked  Bob  Wat- 
kins  to  be  our  speaker  at  prayer  break- 
fast. Some  of  his  friends  said,  "You  will 
never  get  Bob  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
speak  at  prayer  breakfast."  Well,  when 
I  asked  him.  Bob  did  not  hesitate.  When 
he  accepted  he  said.  "Sure.  I  would  love 
to."  The  morning  he  spoke  he  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  inspirational  experiences,  one  of  the 
highlights  of  his  life.  He  gave  a  most 
Inspirational  address.  He  said  that  he 
enjoyed  it  as  much  as  the  experience  of 
serving  the  Nation  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  a  better  place 
to  live  in  this  evening  and  to  raise  our 
children  in  and  this  body  is  a  better 
body  and  each  of  us  is  a  better  Member 
because  Bob  lived  and  served  with  us 
here.  So  we  direct  our  prayers  for  his 
soul  and  that  his  family  shall  be  consoled 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Iowa     (Iflr. 

SCHKBLE). 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

There  are  many  times  in  our  lives 
when  we  feel  at  a  loss  for  words.  I  cer- 
tainly do  at  this  time.  I  wish  I  had  the 
ability  and  the  eloquence  that  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  shown  time  and 
time  again  on  this  floor. 

I  do  not  think  this  House,  in  my  htim- 
ble  opinion,  in  the  short  time  I  hs^e 


been  here,  ever  had  a  man  with  the  char- 
acter and  integrity  of  Bob  Watkins.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  could  ever  fill  his 
shoes  or  fill  the  place  of  Bob  Watkins. 
Never  was  there  a  man  here  who  had 
such  an  impact  on  this  House,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  He  was  real,  kind,  gen- 
tle, and  generous.  Bob  Watkins  never 
intentionally  ever  hurt  anyone's  feelings. 
I  have  seen  him  go  out  of  his  way  to  help 
some  whom  he  thought  had  their  feel- 
ings hurt  or  injured  at  some  time. 

Bob  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  stood 
taU.  Everything  he  did  seemed  to  be 
right.  He  was  an  inspiration  to  every 
one  of  us.  He  was  a  man  of  humble  be- 
ginnings and  never  at  any  time  was  he 
ever  pretentious  although  we  all  know 
he  had  every  right  to  be.  He  was  a  suc- 
cess in  business,  a  success  in  poUtics,  and 
a  success  as  far  as  life  itself  is  con- 
cerned. Everyone  liked  Bob  Watkins. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  in  the 
Chamber  who  did  not  have  a  kind  thing 
to  say  about  Bob  Watkins.  He  had 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
everyone  enjoyed  his  company.  We 
would  go  out  and  have  dinner,  and  we 
did  this  a  number  of  times,  and  I  was 
so  grateful  of  having  the  opportunity  of 
being  associated  in  his  presence. 

As  I  look  over  there  now  in  that  hard 
corner,  that  hard  core,  as  many  call  that 
right  side  of  the  Chamber,  Bob  Watkins 
will  always  be  there  as  long  as  I  am  in 
this  House.  I  think  the  inspiration  and 
the  dedication  that  this  man  gave  to 
this  body  will  never  leave  this  House. 

He  left  a  wonderful  family,  and  a  won- 
derful wife.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
express  my  deep  sorrow  and  offer  my 
condolences,  and  say  to  his  family  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  is  no  one 
whom  I  will  miss  more  than  Bob,  and  I 
will  remember  Bob  Watkins  as  long  as 
lUve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  OOODLma.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Buchanan). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  diflBcult  indeed 
in  words  to  adequately  describe  the  life 
of  our  beloved  friend.  Bob  Watkins.  He 
sounded  no  trumpets  before  him,  and  yet 
he  accomplished  much,  and  his  quiet 
strength  was  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  He 
loved  his  country,  his  colleagues,  and  the 
people  it  was  his  privilege  to  represent. 
He  was  a  man  of  conviction  who  believed 
in  something  and  stood  for  something. 
His  success  in  business  and  in  politics  was 
based  on  the  soimd  foimdation  of  hard 
work,  perseverance,  and  honest  service  to 
the  people.  His  unfailing  sense  of  humor 
was  a  source  of  Joy  to  those  around  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  imimpeachable  integ- 
rity, of  courage,  and  of  genuine  humil- 
ity. Bob  Watkins  was  a  part  of  the 
strength  of  this  House,  and  of  our  coun- 
try. He  was  a  man  of  honest  stature,  and 
a  public  servant  fully  worthy  of  the  pub- 
lic trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him  as  a  friend 
knew  too  of  his  great  faith,  a  faith  that 


sustained  him  throughout  the  long  years 
of  his  Ufe,  throughout  hard  times  and 
throughout  good  times,  and  these  years 
in  the  House  were  good  times  for  him. 
I  am  supremely  confident  that  that  faith 
was  not  in  vain;  that  the  faith  which 
sustained  him  in  his  life  here  has  sus- 
tained him  in  the  life  beyond.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  to  know  him  and  to  work 
with  him.  The  House  was  made  richer 
by  his  presence,  and  poorer  by  his  pass- 
ing. He  shall  be  greatly  missed.  We, 
therefore,  join  in  extending  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  loved  ones,  and 
share  their  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  Heckler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  confess  some 
stunned  sadness  over  the  loss  of  one  of 
my  favorite  colleagues,  Bob  Watkins.  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  knew  him  longer 
than  I  and  knew  him  better  than  I  have 
suffered  a  very  great  loss,  but  I  think 
that  certainly  all  of  us  have  felt  a  loss 
that  is  rather  unique  in  this  body. 

His  family  indeed  deserves  and  re- 
ceives the  sympathy  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  and  all  of  the  people  who 
knew  Bob  Watkins  here  and  in  his  dis- 
trict also  deserve  sympathy,  because  I 
know  that  they  will  find  it  difficult  to 
choose  a  successor  equal  in  any  way  to 
his  accomplishments.  I  know  further 
that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  will  also  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  replace  a  man  who,  when  others 
were  swaying  reeds,  was  a  mighty  oak 
who  stood  fast  in  his  convictions  and 
who  at  the  same  time  never  altered  his 
principles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to  confess  as  well 
that  I  feel  in  remembering  Bob  Watkins 
that  I  must  remember  him  with  a  smile 
throughout  the  weighty  decisions  and  the 
crises  and  the  challenges  that  we  feel 
in  this  body  on  so  many  occasions,  and 
especially  today  with  the  great  problems 
our  Nation  faces.  Nevertheless  there  are 
the  human  touches  that  lighten  the  bur- 
den, that  make  the  load  of  every  moment 
more  pleasurable,  more  enjoyable  and 
more  memorable,  and  Bob  Watkins  cer- 
tainly performed  this  function  for  me, 
and  for  countless  others. 

How  well  I  recall  intruding  in  his  dis- 
cussions with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  and  intruding  when 
he  Insisted  that  Congressman  Hunt  was 
outdoing  him,  and  asked  me  to  back  him 
against  John.  And  it  was  at  those  mo- 
ments when  we  were  perhaps  off  the 
track  that  I  got  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
a  truly  superb  human  being,  a  really 
genuine  perscm  whose  spirit  exceeded  in- 
deed his  expansive  size. 

It  will  be  hard  for  those  who  carry  on 
here  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  that 
one  chair  which  he  so  frequently  occu- 
pied. I  wonder  who  will  dare  to  presume 
to  sit  there,  to  occupy  the  chair  of  a  man 
who  gave  so  much  solace  to  all  of  us. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  Join  my  col- 
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leagues  to  express  my  great  sadness  today 
I  also  have  to  confess  to  his  family  and 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  House  that  I 
feel  very  fortimate  to  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship,  for  however 
brief  a  time  it  was.  and  to  say  that  it  has 
indeed  enriched  my  life. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  of  some  consola- 
tion to  those  who  have  s\iffered  this  most 
grievious  loss,  especially  to  his  wife  who 
undoubtedly  will  realize  that  while  he  will 
be  missing  from  us  all,  he  will  still  be 
present  in  that  spirit  and  example  and 
the  enrichment  that  he  offered  to  every 
human  being  in  this  life. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  all  those  who  have  spoken  and 
who  knew  Bob  Watkins  so  well  and  who 
will  miss  him. 

A  few  of  us  came  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether in  1965  which  was  a  bad  year  for 
RepubUcans  as  I  remember.  There  were 
about  20  new  Republicans  elected  in 
1964,  and  we  came  in  together  in  1985 
and  associated  ourselves  in  the  89  Club, 
the  20  RepubUcsms  who  came  in  in  that 
year,  which  is  an  organization  which  still 
limps  along  from  time  to  time  every 
Monday  night. 

There  was  a  long  period,  because  Bob 
Watkins  lives  within  commuting  distance 
of  this  Capitol,  when  he  did  not  appear 
at  the  89  Club  meetings  on  Monday  night. 
There  wsis  a  long  period  of  time  before 
anybody  in  our  new  group  had  really 
met  Bob.  So  he  became  known  after  a 
while,  before  we  met  him.  as  the  "ghost" 
because  we  really  did  not  believe  he  ex- 
isted. 

Well,  finally,  of  course,  we  did  meet 
Bob  and  got  to  know  him  and  to  love  him. 
We  found  that  far  from  being  a  ghost,  he 
was  solid  all  the  way  through— in  his  be- 
liefs, in  character,  and  in  all  of  the  things 
that  he  did.  We  will  miss  him.  He  has 
been  a  good  servant — a  good  servant  to 
his  family — a  good  servant  to  his  country 
and  to  his  district  and  a  good  servant 
to  his  country  and  to  his  Ood. 

I  know  that  he  has  left  a  splendid 
heritage  to  his  family  of  whom  he  was  so 
proud.  They,  I  am  sure,  are  proud  to  have 
had  a  husband  and  a  dad  such  as  Bob. 
We  are  proud  to  have  had  him  as  one 
of  our  colleagues.  We  shall  miss  him. 
but  we  shall  remember  him  with  great 
affection. 

Mr.  GOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  having  known  and  for  having  gained 
a  deep  affection  for  Bob  Watkins  in  the 
6  years  that  he  served  here  among  us. 
Like  so  many  of  rather  crusty  exterior 
and  a  very  effective  sense  of  humor.  Bob 
Watkins  beneath  it  all  was  a  man  with 
a  very  warm  heart,  a  deep  sense  of  duty 
and  patriotism  and  love  for  his  country. 
I  suppose  it  could  be  said  that  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  for  such  a  short 
time  In  the  span  of  his  years  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  part  that  he  played  in  his 
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home  community  and  among  the  fam- 
ily of  which  he  was  so  proud.  But  I 
think  all  of  us  have  been  enriched  for 
having  known  Bob  Watkins,  for  having 
gained  a  deep  affection  and  a  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  service  which  he  per- 
formed here  and  which  he  performed  for 
his  country.  He  loved  his  country  with 
a  passion,  and  was  willing  to  perform 
his  duty  as  he  saw  it  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  interests  of  his  country. 

I  know  that  you  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  will  miss  him,  perhaps  more 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  can  assert 
that  we  shall  miss  him.  But  in  these 
short  6  years  he  has  indeed  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  has  served  his  coimtry  well, 
and  I  know  that  the  number  of  us  here 
tonight,  in  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  tes- 
tifies to  the  deep  affection  that  we  held 
for  him,  and  I  hope  that  somehow  these 
less  than  ample  words  that  we  say  now 
will  help  to  ease  the  grief  of  his  family 
and  his  constitutents  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OOODLma.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ooodling)  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  52  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress attended  yesterday's  fimeral  serv- 
ices in  Chester,  Pa.,  for  our  late  colleague, 
the  Honorable  G.  Robert  Watkins. 

Such  representation  at  such  a  critical 
moment  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
was,  in  Itself,  a  most  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  high  regard  with  which  Bob 
Watkins  was  held  by  his  peers  and 
colleagues. 

It  might  well  be  said,  in  fact,  that 
such  representation  constituted  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  myriad  of  eulogies  to 
which  voice  was  given  within  this  body. 
I  would  note,  however,  that  the  Rev- 
erend John  S.  Nichols,  in  final  eulogy, 
revealed  that,  in  planning  for  death  even 
as  Bob  Watkins  planned  his  life,  he 
wrote  his  own  epitaph. 

It  was  simple,  it  wsis  direct  and,  as 
Bob  saw  It,  quite  obviously.  It  summed 
up  his  most  active,  diversified,  and  suc- 
cessful life  of  personal  achievement  and 
public  service.  Said  Bob  Watkins  in  his 
own  epitaph : 

I  lived  Ufe  as  I  saw  It.  I  accepted  others 
as  tiiey  were. 

In  consideration  of  those  words  which, 
more  than  any  others,  gave  insight  into 
the  mind,  heart,  and  philosophy  of  Bob 
Watkins,  it  might  well  be  said  that,  even 
In  death,  he  gives  us  much  to  contem- 
plate most  seriously : 

I  lived  life  as  I  saw  it.  I  accepted  others  as 
tbey  were. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  clerks  of 
this  UB.  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  desk  to  express  their  deep  sympathy 
to  Bob's  wife,  Jane,  and  to  his  family. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man irrwn  Virginia  (Mr.  Wakplir)  . 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and  grieved 


to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  colleague,  Bob  Watkins.  Bob 
Watkins  and  I  had  a  lot  in  common.  My 
name  immediately  preceded  his  on  the 
call  of  the  roll  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Our  respective 
congressional  districts  were  both  num- 
bered 9.  Our  voting  records,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  great  issues  of  the  day, 
were  almost  IdenticaL 

Although  BOB  Watkins  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  WEis  a  native  of  my  State  of 
Virginia,  and  I  know  Bob  Watkins  was 
proud  of  the  State  of  his  native  heath, 
and  certainly  we  in  Virginia  are  proud 
to  call  him  one  of  our  illustrious  sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Watkins  was  truly  a 
Virginia  gentionan  in  the  noblest  sense 
of  the  word.  A  wise  man  once  said  that 
we  never  forget  a  person  in  our  hearts 
unless  we  forget  his  greatness.  If  this 
be  true,  then  surely  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  Bob  Watkins  will 
never  forget  him.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  I  will  be  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  it  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  to  me  without 
the  presence  of  Bob  Watkins. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  sincere 
condolences  to  his  lovely  wife  and  to 
his  sons  and  to  the  other  members  of  his 
family  and  say  that  I  truly  loved  Bob 
Watkins  and  I  shall  never  forget  him. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Grover)  . 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  with  Bob  Watkins  during 
the  year  he  was  here.  It  is  difficult  to  add 
to  the  accolades  and  the  beautiful  eulo- 
gies which  have  been  presented  here  In 
his  memory  tonight,  but  I  must  say  in 
serving  with  Bob  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  In  these 
years  and  in  these  times  when  we  were 
attempting  to  develop  legislation  which 
will  be  far  reaching  and  preserve  the 
human  ecology  and  the  human  environ- 
ment and  during  these  days  in  which  we 
have  been  struggling  to  and  have  finally 
come  up  with  a  broad,  new  maritime 
program.  Bob  was  very  effective  on  that 
committee  in  bringing  about  the  new 
legislation.  He  was  most  effective  and 
zealous  In  his  work  In  ecology  and  en- 
vironment. 

Bob  would  sit  in  the  hearings  and  lis- 
ten to  some  of  the  senior  Members  ques- 
tion people  who  were  before  us  in  the 
hearing  room.  When  his  turn  came,  his 
questions  were  concise  and  sharp  and 
effective  and  they  eUcited  points  which 
had  not  been  brought  out  before  and 
which,  indeed,  should  have  been  brought 
out.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  work  and 
was  most  dedicated  to  that  committee  on 
which  I  served  with  him. 

But  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  Bob 
even  more  for  somctWng  else,  and  it  was 
swnethlng  alluded  to  by  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schewj!)  when  he 
pointed  to  the  comer  of  the  room  where 
Bob  most  times  would  sit  during  the 
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quorum  calls  or  roUcall*.  where  we 
would  find  a  sort  of  imofflclal  caucus  in 
that  comer  ol  the  room — and  they  were 
not  there  because  someone  else  was 
there,  but  they  were  there  because  Bob 
was  there.  The  conversation  during  those 
slack  periods  during  the  rollcalls  would 
be  very  light — and  the  attraction  wm 
the  subtle  but  warm  charisma  of  Bob, 
who  had  a  wonderful  humor  which  just 
sort  of  captivated  us  all.  In  the  more 
serious  moments  of  debate  we  would  also 
find  a  caucus  over  there  of  people  wait- 
ing for  the  words  of  wisdom  from  Bob's 
many  years  of  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  is  gone  from  this 
Chamber,  but  as  others  have  said,  he  will 
live  hi  otir  memory,  and  he  will  not  be 
forgotten,  because  his  memory  will  stay 
with  us.  It  is  as  if  the  Lord  would  send 
imannounced  a  disciple  into  our  midst  to 
set  examples  of  brotherhood  and  human 
understanding.  Bob  certainly  did  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
extending  my  condolences  to  his  family. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  McEwEN). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  3^elding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  of  the  small 
band  of  Republican  Members,  that  a 
previous  Speaker  referred  to,  who  first 
came  to  this  House  In  the  89th  Congress. 
Bob  Watkins  is  the  first  of  that  group  to 
depart  from  our  scene  for  the  world  here- 
after. All  of  us  in  that  group,  and  the 
others  who  have  spoken  here  this  eve- 
ning, as  we  got  to  know  Bob,  found  that 
he  grew  in  our  esteem  and  in  our  affec- 
tion. 

A  prior  speaker  said  that  although  Bob 
had  a  somewhat  crusty  exterior,  or  an 
appearance  of  a  crusty  exterior,  he  was 
a  warm  and  wonderful  and  imderstand- 
ing  human  being.  Rrm  in  his  convictions, 
he  was  free  to  express  them.  But  he  was 
tolerant,  and  imderstanding,  and  appre- 
ciative of  the  fact  that  not  everyone  was 
of  ills  point  of  view  and  conviction  on  all 
matters. 

He  was  a  man  who  took  pride,  and 
properly  so.  in  what  he  had  accomplished. 
He  believed,  as  he  personified  in  his  own 
accomplishments,  in  the  virtue  of  work 
and  attention  to  his  duties. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  beloved  by  all 
of  us;  he  will  be  sorely  missed.  I  know, 
for  myself,  that  I  shall  never  walk  by 
that  one  corner  of  this  Chamber  except 
I  shall  think  of  Bob  Watkins.  as  he  sat 
there,  always  with  some  word  of  humor 
or  valued  comment  to  make,  whenever, 
one  stopped  to  spesdc  to  him. 

To  Mrs.  Watkins  and  the  members  of 
his  family,  I  express  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  most  sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  to  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  this  eulogy  to  Bob  Wat- 
kins. As  one  who  usually  sits  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  from  Bob,  I  am  one  who 
enjoyed  many  visits  with  him  over  yond« 
in  the  southwest  comer.  They  call  it  the 
hard  comer,  or  the  hard  core  comer. 


Through  our  mutual  friends  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roddebush), 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Clancy)  , 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
HxjNT) ,  it  was  my  privilege  to  engage  in 
many  conversations.  I  can  assure  the 
Members  that  I  enjoyed  every  one  of 
them. 

Bob  prided  himself  on  being  a  breeder 
of  thoroughbred  horses.  I  shall  never 
forget  him  saying  at  one  time  that  a 
horse  can  be  a  better  friend  than  a  lot 
of  men. 

Once  I  told  him  of  a  visit  to  Delaware 
Coimty.  and  how  I  had  a  run  into  a  herd 
of  red  cattle,  a  sort  of  velvet  red,  a  new 
breed.  He  took  time  to  explain  the  pedi- 
gree of  those  cattle  to  me,  and  he  told 
me  how  this  ranch,  not  far  from  Phila- 
delphia, incidentally,  was  owned  by  some 
people  from  the  King  Ranch  of  Texas. 
He  went  on  and  remarked  about  it.  He 
said,  "Wasn't  that  a  beautiful  sight?" 
He  said,  "You  know,  Bill,  there  Is  noth- 
ing like  being  on  a  ranch  Uke  that.  It 
makes  you  feel  like  you  are  closer  to  God 
when  you  are  out  in  the  country  that 
way." 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  prayer 
breakfast,  Bob  was.  I  am  reliably  advised 
he  recently  spoke  to  that  breakfast,  and 
my  informant  tells  me  his  talk  was  one 
of  the  finest  ever  presented.  I  believe  the 
reason  was  because  of  his  deep  sincerity 
and  his  deep  and  inspired  belief  in  the 
Supreme  Being. 

One  characteristic  that  I  shall  never 
forget  about  Bos  was  his  great  sense  of 
humor.  No  matter  how  unpleasant  the 
day,  or  no  matter  the  hour — like  some  of 
the  days  we  have  put  in  recently — he 
would  always  say  to  me,  "Things  Just 
cannot  be  that  bad.  Think  it  over  and 
you  will  realize  things  are  just  not  quite 
as  bad  as  they  seem." 

I  have  thought  about  that  a  lot.  If  only 
more  of  us  had  that  same  attitude  we 
would  all  be  better  off. 

I  am  richer  for  having  known  Bob. 
I  know  that  is  true  for  all  of  us  who  knew 
him  and  loved  him. 

The  fact  that  52  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  made  the  trip  to  Penn- 
sylvania attested  to  something  more  than 
what  we  call  popularity,  to  the  great  re- 
spect and  high  regard  we  all  had  for  him. 

There  was  a  great  outpouring  of  the 
entire  community  up  there  tliat  morning 
to  pay  tribute  not  so  much  to  one  who 
was  their  Congressman  but  to  one  who 
was  their  friend. 

We  will  all  miss  Bob.  We  will  never 
forget  him  because  he  was  a  friend  to  us 
all.  because  he  followed  the  creed  that 
to  have  friends  one  must  conduct  him- 
self in  a  way  to  be  a  friend. 

We  all  extend  our  condolences  and 
sympathy  to  his  good  widow  and  his  two 
fine  sons,  of  whom  he  was  so  proud. 

May  his  good  soul  be  at  peace  and  at 
rest. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

RZID). 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Goodlino)  .  for  yielding. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
suffered  a  serious  loss. 


His  sense  of  humor,  his  directness,  his 
friendship  for  one  and  all  was  a  capacity 
that  few  have  in  this  body  and  which 
none  have  equaled. 

He  will  be  deeply  missed  both  for  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  fine 
character  of  his  person. 

Bob  Watkins  was  a  humble  man.  He 
stood  for  the  best  in  America.  He  always 
had  a  kind  and  friendly  word  for  every- 
one. His  humility  was  shown  by  his  con- 
cern for  everyone  in  this  body  and  above 
all  what  he  believed  in  for  this  Nation 
and  for  the  world  we  live  in.  This  body  is 
a  better  place  for  his  life.  Our  country  is  a 
better  country  for  his  living. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
call  him  friend  we  will  always  keep  him 
close  to  our  hearts.  While  he  is  physically 
not  present  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, his  spirit  will  always  be  here  as  an 
inspiration  to  this  body  and  to  his  count- 
less friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  offer  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  his  two  sons,  his 
family,  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  his 
constituency,  and  the  State  and  Nation 
which  he  served  so  ably  and  so  thought- 
fully. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  hap- 
pens, I  came  to  the  Congress  with  our  de- 
parted friend,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Watkins. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
ever  known.  He  was  quite  a  conservative. 
As  we  learned,  he  was  born  in  poverty. 
He  had  a  very  difficult  time  in  his 
younger  years,  but  by  hard  work  and  by 
intelligence  he  became  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful man.  He  was  a  strict  Christian. 
Bob  Watkins  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
Christian  religion.  He  tried  to  live  it 
and  he  did  Uve  it.  On  the  23d  of  July  he 
spoke  to  the  prayer  group.  His  remarks  at 
tliat  time  were  well  received,  most  Im- 
pressive. 

Certainly  we  wish  to  console  his  widow 
and  his  sons,  of  whom  he  was  so  proud. 

Bob  Watkins  will  certainly  be  missed 
by  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  tribute  to  any  man 
than  that  which  we  have  just  witnessed 
here.  I  think  it  is  most  significant  that 
after  a  hard  day  of  legislative  work  smd 
at  this  late  hour  so  many  Members  have 
remained  to  pay  tribute  to  a  friend  of  all 
of  us.  Bob  Watkins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  paid  my 
respects  to  this  very  great  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  again  thank  all  the  Members  who 
have  joined  with  me  today. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday in  Chester,  Pa.,  a  personification 
of  the  American  dream  was  laid  to  rest. 
It  was  at  once  a  sad  duty  and  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  attend  the  funeral  of  our 
departed  colleague.  Bob  Watkins. 

Bob's  story  is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
Bom  of  humble  beginnings  in  the  sea- 
port town  of  Hampton,  Va.,  he  resolved 
early  in  life  to  rise  to  business  promi- 
nence by  his  own  hard  work  and  dedi- 
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cation.  At  the  age  of  9,  he  was  selling 
newspapers  to  the  crews  of  ships  an- 
chored in  Hampton  Roads.  Later,  he  be- 
came a  shipfltter  in  Newport  News. 

But  in  America,  a  newsboy  or  a  ship- 
fitter  can  rise  to  greater  heights,  if  he 
has  the  will  to  do  so.  Bob  Watkins 
proved  that.  He  migrated  to  Chester, 
where  he  began  his  own  stevedoring  firm. 
Prom  the  docks  of  Philadelphia,  it  was 
a  short  step  to  the  highways  of  America. 
With  technological  progress,  the  truck 
replaced  the  horse-drawn  dray,  and  Bob 
Watkins  became  a  small  trucker. 

He  built  the  Blue  Une  Transfer  Co. 
into  a  thriving  trucking  business  and 
oegan  ui  a  ume  wneu  uUier  uieu  naa 
despaired,  the  depression  year  of  1932. 
As  another  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  built  a  trucking  business  from 
scratch.  I  know  firsthand  the  difficulties, 
the  heartaches,  the  joys  and  rewards  of 
such  a  struggle. 

In  America,  a  man's  success  is  limited 
only  by  the  limitations  of  his  own  initia- 
tive, ambition,  and  diligence.  In  only  a 
few  nations  of  this  world  could  the  dra- 
matic success  story  of  Bos  Watkins  be 
recorded. 

The  unlimited  opiwrtunities  of  Amer- 
ica produced  in  Bob  Watkins  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude.  It  was.  therefore,  in- 
evitable that,  being  the  kind  of  man  he 
was,  he  would  want  to  do  something  for 
America  in  return. 

Once  established  as  both  a  trucking 
magnate  and  a  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
horses,  Bob  Watkins  begsm  to  pay  his 
debt  to  America's  bounty  through  service 
in  the  political  arena.  This  service  began 
at  the  county  and  State  level — as  Dela- 
ware c:ounty  sheriff,  as  Pennsylvania 
State  senator,  and  as  Delaware  CJounty 
commissioner.  It  culminated  here,  in  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

First  elected  in  1964,  and  it  was  typi- 
cal of  the  man  that,  like  the  game  fish, 
he  swam  upstream.  Year  1964  was  not 
the  best  year  for  a  Republican  to  seek  his 
first  term  in  Congress.  But  a  man  who 
begins  a  business  in  1932  has  little  to 
fear  from  a  landslide  of  the  opposition 
in  1964.  He  won  election  and  repeated  his 
triumphs  by  even  greater  margins  in 
1966  and  1968. 

Drawing  on  his  experience  in  land  and 
sea  transport.  Bob  Watkins  served  as 
one  of  the  most  qualified  and  respected 
members  of  the  CJommittees  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Now  that  he 
is  gone,  his  expertise  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

My  wife.  Helen,  and  I  extoid  to  Bob's 
widow  and  family  our  heartfdt  sym- 
pathies. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  sincere  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  a 
personal  friend,  Bob  Watkins. 

Bob  has  served  his  country  well  dur- 
ing his  many  years  of  service  as  a  county 
sheriff,  a  State  senator,  a  county  com- 
missioner, and  finally  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Along 
with  all  of  his  accomplishments  and  his 
distinguished  service  as  a  leader  and 
loyal  American,  we  will  always  remember 


him  for  his  interest,  perserverance,  and 
dedication.  He  served  with  distinction  on 
both  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  will  al- 
ways value  my  association  with  Bob  in 
these  two  groups  and  will  continue  to  re- 
member his  many  contributions  to  com- 
mittee work. 

Bob  Watkins'  worth  never  was  meas- 
ured by  narrow  or  partisan  standards. 
He  served  alwsiys  as  a  statesman  and  not 
as  a  politician,  thinking  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  consider  was  the  hiter- 
ests  of  the  Nation. 

We  will  miss  him  in  this  Chamber  and 
I  Know  tne  people  or  the  Ninth  District  of 
Pennsylvania  will  miss  his  leadership. 

My  wife  and  I  both  offer  our  sympa- 
thy in  this  hour  to  his  wife,  Hilda  Jane, 
and  his  two  sons,  G.  Robert,  Jr.,  and 
Dwain. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  final  re- 
spects to  Bob  Watkins,  an  esteemed  col- 
league and  great  American.  The  House 
will  long  remember  the  contribution  of 
Representative  Watkins  to  this  Cham- 
ber, and  will  long  feel  the  loss  of  his 
presence. 

A  man  close  to  the  grassroots  from 
which  he  came,  he  brought  the  experi- 
ence of  a  local  poUtical  leader  and  busi- 
nessman to  the  ongoing  national  process. 
His  time  served  as  a  county  sheriff  and 
State  senator  from  1949  to  1961  prior  to 
his  election  to  the  House  in  1964  made 
him  a  true  representative  of  the  people 
in  the  Ninth  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  keen  busi- 
ness sense  enhanced  his  position  in  the 
workings  of  the  Chamber,  especially  in 
the  day  to  day  work  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 

Such  loyalty  to  both  his  constituents 
and  fellow  legislators  will  be  a  great  loss 
and  a  dual  devotion  which  will  be  very 
hard  to  match.  To  his  family,  his  wife, 
Jane,  and  their  two  sons  and  six  grand- 
children, I  can  only  express  my  deepest 
sympath^  and  sadness,  and  to  his  con- 
stituents, I  can  only  hope  they  will  find 
another  representative  of  equal  ability. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding.  One  of  my  great  pleasures  in  this 
body  was  to  get  acquainted  with  Bob 
Watkins.  I  sat  next  to  him  in  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  was  impressed  by  his  dedication,  his 
sincerity,  and  his  ability.  Even  more  I 
appreciated  his  sparkling  sense  of  humor 
which  he  often  asserted  at  some  tense 
moment  in  committee  proceedings.  Mrs. 
Brotzman  and  t  extend  our  deep  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Watkins  and  the  family. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Watkins  was  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  long.  But  I  know 
of  no  one  who  made  a  greater  personal 
impact  in  that  time  on  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers. 

Bob  was  a  genuine  person.  He  was 
a  real  person.  There  was  no  pretense 
about  him.  His  relationship  and  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow  Members  was  al- 


ways In  a  straightforward  manner.  His 
opinions  were  always  briefly  and  con- 
cisely stated. 

Bob  was  a  good  friend  to  me  and  to 
many  more.  He  always  had  a  friendly 
word  of  welcome  when  you  saw  him  in 
the  House  Chamber  or  in  committee. 
He  was  a  man  of  courage.  He  always 
thought  of  his  country  first — not  him- 
self or  his  party— but  his  country,  of 
which  he  was  justly  proud.  His  country 
which  gave  him  such  imparalleled  op- 
portunity to  succeed.  He  was  a  man  of 
firm  conviction  and  dedicated  service. 
I  was  proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  join  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable  O. 
Robert  Watkins  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bob  was  a  tnily  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant who  ably  represented  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania,  hav- 
ini  formerly  been  a  county  sheriff  and 
commissioner,  and  a  Pennsylvania  State 
senator  for  three  terms.  In  addition,  he 
brought  firsthand  knowledge  to  his  com- 
mittee assignments — on  Uie  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee— having  had  experience  in 
both  the  shipping  and  trucking  industry 
before  becoming  an  elected  official.  In- 
deed. Bob  was  a  a  dear,  warm,  personal 
friend  whose  dry  wit  and  gentlemanly 
nature  was  appreciated  by  us  all  and  he 
will  certainly  be  long  missed  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Mrs.  Derwlnski  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
sons. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  a  great  friend  and 
colleague,  Bob  Watkins.  is  indeed  a  loss 
to  each  of  us.  He  was  truly  a  man  who 
lived  the  American  dream.  From  his 
humble  beginnings,  his  hard  work,  am- 
bition, and  enthusiasm  brought  him  to 
the  high  ranks  of  Government. 

Bob  Watkins'  friendliness  was  extend- 
ed to  every  Member  of  Congress.  He 
knew  each  Member  by  name  and  was  a 
friend  to  people  of  all  political  philoso- 
phies. His  warmth  and  good  will  infused 
us  all  with  hope  and  optimism. 

Bob  and  I  often  voted  on  opposite  sides 
of  issues,  but  we  had  great  respect  for 
each  other. 

The  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania 
was  truly  a  dedicated  public  servant.  He 
represented  his  district  faithfuUy  and 
well.  His  unrelenting  efforts  to  serve  his 
constituency,  and  his  dedication  to  prin- 
ciple marked  his  service  in  the  House.  He 
was  a  diligent  worker  in  committee,  and 
an  untiring  advocate  of  that  in  which  he 
believed. 

We  will  miss  Bob  Watkins  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
long  be  remembered  here  for  his  many 
contributions.  My  sympathy  is  extended 
to  his  family. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
imtimely  passing  of  Bob  Watkins,  a 
number  of  us  lost  a  close  friend;  the 
House  and  the  Nation  lost  a  truly  dedi- 
cated American.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
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ability,  deeply  WMnmitted  to  serving  his 

countiy. 

We  were  most  fortunate  to  know  Bob. 
We  had  the  greatest  admiration  for 
him  as  a  man,  as  an  American,  and  as  a 
leader.  He  was  a  warm  and  humorons 
man  who  enjoyed  a  rapport  with  vir- 
tually everyone  who  knew  him.  Bob  was 
a  great  man,  but  more  importantly,  he 
was  a  good  man.  He  was  truly  devoted 
to  his  fine  family.  Bob  not  only  brought 
honor  to  the  State  he  represented  but  to 
all  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  him  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

His  passing  leaves  a  great  empty  space 
in  my  life  and  in  the  lives  of  his  loved 
ones  and  friends.  A  thousand  cherished 
memories  will  help  to  ease  this  loss  and 
fill  the  void  his  absence  brings.  We  are 
all  truly  fortunate  that  we  will  have  the 
recollection  of  these  happy  experiences 
shared  with  Bob.  We  were  always  proud 
and  delighted  to  partake  in  his  wonder- 
ful friendship. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  each  one  of 
us  here  today  joins  in  extending  heart- 
felt sympatiiy  to  his  beloved  wife  and 

family. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  back  row  was  imoccupied  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  during  the 
first  quorum  call  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Monday,  August  10,  1970. 

Not  only  for  the  first  time  was  Bob 
Watkin's  name  omitted  from  the  call, 
but  the  vacant  seat  of  his  favorite  place 
on  the  House  floor  visibly  dramatized  his 
absence  and  the  tragic  loss  of  our  be- 
loved colleague.  "Honest  Bob  Watkins." 
the  third-person,  self-reference  he  en- 
joyed using,  leaves  an  irreplaceable  void 
in  the  Congress.  Congressman  Watkins 
"built  his  hoxise  upon  a  rock"  and  the 
foundation  of  his  love  of  home,  commu- 
nity, and  country  never  failed.  His  deep- 
seated  faith  in  America  frequently  sur- 
faced in  his  private  and  pubUc  discus- 
sions. The  successes  Mhleved  in  his  own 
life  were  revealed  as  humble  examples  of 
the  opportunities  available  to  every  man 
in  this  land  of  liberty.  "Self-made"  Is 
truly  descriptive  of  this  friend  of  man- 
kind. One  of  Bob's  humorous  expressions 
about  the  lack  of  so-called  intellectual 
achievement  was  that  he  was  a  "high 
school  put  out,"  recognizing  again  the 
"self-made"  description  of  his  life.  In 
serious  reflections  Bob  Watkins  humbly 
voiced  appreciation  for  the  association  in 
the  Congress  of  his  colleagues,  often 
"wondering"  out  loud  why  the  Good  Lord 
had  blessed  him  with  this  honor.  At  times 
he  was  openly  emotional  in  his  patriotic 
praise  for  the  United  States  and  condem- 
nation for  her  detractors.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  point  to  his  own  life  to  sup- 
port his  argimient  that  America  offers 
unlimited  opportunity  for  success  to  any 
individual  who  is  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  effort.  Friendships  were  valu- 
able to  Bob  and  easily  made  if  loyally 
given.  His  generosity  was  exceeded  only 
by  his  great  heart  and  love  of  fellowmen. 
Many  in  all  walks  of  life,  the  high  and 
the  lovrly,  have  been  the  beneficiaries  pf 
his  beneficence. 

A  noble  American,  a  friend  and  col- 
league, has  left  us,  but  his  memory  will 


endure  and  our  soft- toned  references 
will  recall  the  pleasant  associations  and 
occasions  spent  with  Bob. 

May  his  wife  and  family  find  solace  in 
the  spiritual  values  held  by  their  hus- 
band and  father  and  in  the  efforts  of  all 
of  us  in  sharing  their  loss.  We  pray  that 
a  Divine  Providence  will  bless  and  con- 
sole them  in  this  period  of  bereavement. 
Their  loss  is  our  loss. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Pennsylvania  has  lost  a  dedi- 
cated ajid  faithful  public  servant;  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  lost  a  hard 
working  and  effective  Member;  and  I 
have  lost  a  deep.  warm,  personal  friend 
with  the  death  of  G.  Robert  Watkins. 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  Bob's  sudden 
death  last  Friday.  It  was  only  a  day  since 
seeing  him  on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

I  had  known  Bob  since  1934  and  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in  the 
Peimsylvania  Legislature  and  for  more 
than  5  years  in  the  Congress. 

I  feel  qualified  to  say  he  was  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  throughout  his  en- 
tire public  career — as  sheriff  of  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  for  4  years;  as  a  State  sena- 
tor for'  12  years:  as  Delaware  County 
commissioner  for  4  years;  in  addition  to 
his  three  terms  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  his  private  life.  Bob  was  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  determined  man  can  do. 
Bom  in  poverty.  Bob  worked  long  and 
strenously  to  make  himself  a  wealthy 
man  and  a  respected  citizen. 

Yet  Bob  was  an  extremely  charitable 
man.  He  never  expected  others  to  make 
the  same  sacrifices  he  himself  had  made. 
I  never  heard  Bob  speak  ill  of  ayone,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  this  is  quite  an 
accomplishment  for  a  man  in  political 
Ufe. 

Let  those  inclined  to  speak  disdain- 
fully of  "politicians"  look  to  Bob  Wat- 
kins. Bob's  word  was  his  bond,  and  his 
word  was  never  doubted  by  anyone.  So 
few  people  in  this  world  can  lay  claim 
to  this  tnist. 

My  wife,  Virginia,  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Bob's  be- 
loved wife,  Hilda  Jane,  and  his  sons, 
Robert  G.  and  Dwain  Joseph. 

It  is  my  earnest  prayer  the  good  Lord 
will  reward  Bob  for  his  many  good  deeds 
performed  while  here  on  earth. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
of  his  colleagues,  I  was  shocked  and 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  my 
Pennsylvania  neighbor,  G.  Robert  Wat- 
kins. 

Our  loss  of  Bob  Watkins  was  a  special 
one  for  me.  I  first  served  with  him  In 
the  Petmsylvania  General  Assembly. 
There  I  knew  him  to  be  a  conscientious 
public  servant,  an  impression  which  was 
reinforced  when  we  became  colleagues 
again  In  the  90th  Congress.  Throughout 
these  periods  of  mutual  service,  I  valued 
his  friendship  and  often  his  coimsel. 

The  American  dream  certainly  applies 
to  Bob  Watkins'  record  as  a  successful 
businessman  and  a  respected  public  oflB- 
clal.  He  was  9  years  old  when  he  started 
selling  newspapers  in  Newport  News,  Va., 
and  still  in  high  school  when  he  became 
an  apprentice  shipfitter.  It  was  also  dur- 
ing his  youth  that  he  excelled  as  an  ath- 


lete, pitching  semlpro  baseball  for  $10  a 
game.  In  1936,  after  several  previous 
business  associations,  he  organized  the 
Blue  Line  Transfer  Co.,  which  today 
operates  hundreds  of  trucks  throughout 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Nation. 

Bob  Watkins'  distinguished  service  as 
Congressman  from  Pennsylvania's  Ninth 
District  was  the  culmination  of  a  long 
dedication  to  public  service. 

In  the  public  arena,  his  career  began 
29  years  ago  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Delaware  County  Prison  Board  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  first  elective  ofQce  was 
Delaware  County  sheriff.  Later  he  was 
elected  coimty  commissioner.  State  sen- 
ator, and  finally  U.S.  Representative. 

Our  country  benefitted  from  Bob 
Watkins'  love  of  it  and  his  service  to  It. 
We  mourn  his  passing  and  extend  to 
his  wife  and  his  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Representative  G.  Robert  Watkins,  who 
was  a  Member  of  Congress  since  1964 
and  of  my  committee,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Dining  his  three  terms  in  the  Con- 
gress, Bob  won  our  admiration  and  re- 
spect and  held  a  warm  spot  in  the  hearts 
of  all  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  recently  he  cele- 
brated his  50th  wedding  anniversary  and 
when  I  congratulated  him  he  said  it  was 
the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  He  said  he 
had  married  the  most  wonderful  girl 
he  had  ever  known  and  was  the  luckiest 
man  alive. 

Bob  had  many  friends  and  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  be  one  of  them.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  and  I  know  that  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  are  grateful  that  we  did.  No 
one  who  was  his  friend  will  ever  forget 
his  cheerful  ways  and  great  sense  of 
himior,  nor  will  his  contribution  In  the 
Congress  be  forgotten. 

I  extend  my  deep  S3mipathy  to  his 
widow  and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  pajring  my  respects  to  the  memory  of 
oiir  colleague  Bob  Watkins. 

He  was  a  likeable  individual,  kind,  and 
considerate,  and  yet  a  person  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  a  position  he  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  his 
constituents  and  his  country. 

Certainly,  we  will  miss  him  in  the 
House  and  I  know  all  of  us  want  to  ex- 
tend our  sympathy  to  his  widow  and 
family.  He  was  dedicated  to  what  was 
best  for  America  and  men  of  his  caliber 
are  needed  in  the  Congress.  We  mourn 
the  loss  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  loss  and  sorrow  that 
I  Join  my  colleagues  in  eulogizing  the 
memory  of  a  great  American,  Bob 
Watkins. 

In  the  relatively  short  time  that  Bob 
Watkins  spent  In  this  Chamber  and  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  he  made  many 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He 
always  seemed  to  carry  about  with  him 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  which  Invited 
friendship. 

Bob  Watkins  will  be  missed  sorely  by 
his  colleagues,  by  his  constituents,  his 
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State,  and  Nation,  all  of  whom  he  served 
so  well.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  record  of 
accomplishments  of  which  his  family  can 
rightfully  be  proud,  and  which  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  those  who  will  fol- 
low him. 

While  I  realize  that  the  grief  over  the 
sudden  and  imexpected  loss  of  one  so 
dear  must  be  almost  imbearable.  if  not 
unbelievable,  I  do  hope  that  his  beloved 
widow  and  other  members  of  his  family 
will  find  some  solace  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  who  share  in  their  great 
loss  and  deep  sorrow. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  gain  his 
friendship.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy and  heartfelt  condolences  to  his 
surviving  widow  and  family.  May  the 
blessings  of  the  Almighty  be  upon  them 
in  their  t>ereavement. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  man  whom 
I  greatly  respected,  the  late  Honorable 
G.  Robert  Watkins. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  our  colleague  last  Friday  and  my 
prayers  and  condolences  go  with  his 
widow  and  children. 

Bob  came  to  Congress  the  same  year 
as  I  and  somehow  there  is  always  a 
greater  bond  between  those  who  entered 
in  the  same  "class."  He  was  a  wonder- 
ful person  to  me,  a  very  kind  man,  and 
a  gentleman  respected  and  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Not  only  was  Bob  a  hard-working  legis- 
lator, but  he  was  successful  in  all  en- 
deavors which  he  tackled.  He  was  a  very 
successful  businessman,  a  community 
leader,  a  family  man,  and  a  kind  servant 
of  tlie  public. 

We  will  miss  him  greatly,  yet  he  has 
left  us  with  fond  memories  and  with  good 
examples  to  follow. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  personal  sadness  that  I  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  late  esteemed  col- 
league. Congressman  G.  Robert  Wat- 
kins, of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  observed  this  reserved  and  con- 
scientious gentleman  during  the  years 
that  we  have  served  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  addition,  I 
have  been  aware  of  the  broad  back- 
groimd  of  experience  which  preceded  his 
conscientious  and  useful  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had  occasion 
to  hear  Congressman  Bob  Watkins 
speak  at  a  meeting  of  our  congressional 
prayer  group.  It  would  not  be  appro- 
priate to  discuss  the  subject  of  his  re- 
marks. However,  I  want  to  say  in  all 
sincerity  that  Congressman  Bob  Wat- 
kins revetded  a  great  sense  of  spiritual 
faith  and  understanding.  The  genuine 
goodness  of  Bob  Watkins  came  through 
as  he  spoke  with  full  candor  and  humil- 
ity— and  his  remarks  touched  deeply  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  him. 

I  know  that  Bob  Watkins'  home  has 
always  been  an  abode  of  love  and  devo- 
tion. His  pride  in  his  wife  and  children 
are  characteristic  of  one  so  richly  en- 
dowed with  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
blessings. 
Mrs.  McCIory  Joins  me  in  extending 


deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Watkins  and 
to  other  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came  as 
a  shock  and  complete  surprise  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Bob  Watkins.  When  I 
came  back  to  Washington,  I  learned  that 
Bob  had  died  suddenly  over  the  weekend. 

Last  week  Bob  was  with  us  on  the 
House  fioor.  He  had  his  usual  dynamic 
spirit  and  definite  ideas  on  every  issue 
that  came  on  the  floor. 

To  lose  a  friend  so  qiiickly  brings  in 
sharp  the  realities  of  this  world.  Bob  was 
a  fine  man.  He  was  honest,  sincere,  and 
straightforward. 

Bob  Watkins  was  a  man  of  strong 
courage  and  conviction.  If  the  issue  was 
rough  and  the  political  implications  were 
heavy,  he  never  hesitated.  He  voted  right 
and  he  never  equivocated.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress lost  a  great  man  when  Bob  Watkins 
passed  away. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  extend 
sincerest  sympathy  to  the  entire  Watkins 

family. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  view  the  sometimes  uncertain  and 
bleakly  appearing  future  with  a  humor- 
less demeanor.  When  the  problems  of  our 
world  are  weighed  against  the  prospects 
for  solution,  the  assessment  is  often  dis- 
contenting. Bob  Watkins  showed  us  that 
problems  still  were  solvable  when  ap- 
proached in  an  atmosphere  that  com- 
bined a  generous  mix  of  humor  and 
friendliness  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
cloakroom  and  the  committee  room. 

Perhaps  Bob  Watkins  learned  this  easy 
going  approach  to  difficult  problems 
while  he  developed  his  own  stevedore 
operation  while  in  his  twenties,  or  while 
he  built  a  successful  trucking  company 
during  the  depression. 

He  was  a  very  productive  and  respected 
Member.  He  earned  this  reputation  with 
a  low  key.  good  humored  manner  that 
made  him  not  feared  but  beloved. 

His  gentleness  may  have  been  honed 
from  caring  for  thoroughbred  horses 
these  past  three  decades,  or  leading  em- 
ployees in  two  prosperous  business  ven- 
tures. At  any  rate.  Bos  Watkins  knew 
how  to  treat  people  well,  to  make  them 
feel  comfortable  and  best  of  all,  to  lift 
spirits  when  they  were  down.  He  is  a 
model  to  all  people,  showing  that  one 
need  not  be  feisty  and  disagreeable  to  be 
a  success. 

We  win  ver>'  much  miss  the  wit  and 
ease  of  Bob  Watkins.  To  his  wife  and 
sons,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  bercRvement. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
my  deepest  condolences  to  the  family 
of  Congressman  G.  Robert  Watkins 
whose  passing  is  mourned  by  his  col- 
leagues In  the  House. 

There  are  too  many  things  In  the  life 
of  a  man  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  and 
this  is  especially  so  for  a  mem  such  as 
Bob  Watkins.  I  will  remember  him  for 
many  things,  but  one  thing  in  particu- 
lar always  will  remind  me  of  Bos 
Watkins. 

In  the  busy  world  of  the  Congress,  too 
often  the  predominant  theme  for  a 
younger  Member  of  the  House  seems  to 
be  the  discouraging  word.  Bob  Watkins, 


a  man  with  a  long  and  successful  career 
in  politics  and  business,  indeed  was  the 
marked  exception  to  the  discouraging 
word. 

Because  with  Bob  Watkins,  It  was  the 
encouraging  word. 

I  valued  his  friendship  and  admired 
his  empathy  in  going  out  of  his  way  to 
say  a  kind  word,  an  encouraging  word 
about  what  I  was  doing  or  how  I  was 
voting.  This  to  me  typified  Bob  Watkiks 
so  that  he  tl^lly  stood  as  a  big  man  in 
the  finest  sense  of  that  description. 

In  his  life,  Bob  Watkins  demonstrated 
that  he  lived  what  he  believed  America 
to  be.  Prom  hiunble  beginnings,  he 
worked  starting  as  a  teenager  and  by 
dint  of  his  industriousness  and  ability 
acquired  material  success  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

But  his  vision  was  far  beyond  this. 
Bob  Watkins  accepted  the  challenge  of 
public  service  and  soon  matched  his  suc- 
cess in  the  business  world  with  an  out- 
standing political  career. 

Bob  Watkins  served  as  a  county  sher- 
iff, a  county  commissioner,  a  State  sen- 
ator, and  a  U.S.  Representative.  His  life 
was  filled  with  the  activities  of  a  dedi- 
cated pubUc  official,  yet  he  never  ne- 
glected his  family  or  his  pursuits  as  a 
sportsman. 

Whether  as  a  young  baseball  player  or 
a  breeder  of  thoroughbred  horses,  Bob 
Watkins  possessed  a  zest  for  these  pur- 
suits that  was  so  much  in  evidence  in  the 
way  he  lived. 

Bob  Watkins  lived  a  full  and  active 
life  up  until  the  very  moment  he  died. 
We  can  find  solace  in  this  even  though 
we  are  so  saddened  and  distressed  by 
his  sudden  passing. 

But,  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
monumental  legacy  he  leaves  in  the 
political  and  business  world,  is  the  very 
personal  legacy  that  he  bequeaths  us. 

For  Bob  Watkins  demonstrated  as  he 
went  through  life  that  the  basic  attri- 
butes of  man's  best  nature  are  the  ones 
that  long  will  be  remembered  when  the 
achievements  of  the  material  woild  are 
consigned  to  newspaper  files  and  ware- 
house records: 

A  generous  heart.  A  bubbling  sense  of 
humor.  A  warm  and  engaging  personal- 
ity. A  compassion  for  others.  A  sense  of 
sincere  camaraderie.  A  cheerfulness  and 
friendliness.  All  these  finest  traits  and 
more  aie  the  legacy  that  Bob  Watkins 
leaves  us. 

"His  me  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  So 
mlx'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  "This  was  a  Manl' " 

— Shakespeare. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  once  again  has 
been  shocked  by  the  sudden  death  of  one 
of  our  colleagues.  The  passing  of  the 
Honorable  G.  Robert  Watkins  is  a  tragic 
loss  to  our  Nation  and  has  deeply  sad- 
dened those  of  us  who  worked  with  him 
in  this  Congress. 

Congressman  Watkihs  began  life  In 
humble  surroundings  and  rose  to  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness. His  experience  In  the  shipfltting 
and  Interstate  trucking  businesses  pre- 
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pared  him  well  for  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Iia  both 
of  these  fields,  he  was  an  expert  by  in- 
terest and  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  will  truly 
miss  not  only  the  expertise,  but  also  the 
great  personal  warmth  of  Q.  Robert 
Watkins. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  to  Mrs. 
Watkins  and  their  sons  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  this  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
eentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon- 
orable G.  ROBERT  WATKINS.  The  House 
has  lost  a  sincere,  friendly  and  capable 
Member  whose  service  and  dedication  to 
duty  has  been  recognized  as  outstand- 
ing I  greatly  value  my  association  with 
Bob  Watkws  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  and  I  have  always  admired  his 
friendlv.  happy  and  courteous  manner. 
Bob  Watkins  was  a  man  of  genuine 
character  and  stature.  We  regret  his 
untimely  passing  and  our  prayerful  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  his  wife  and  family 
in  this  hour  of  darkness  and  sorrow. 

Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deep  sense  of  loss  at  the  sudden  deathol 
Robert  Watkins  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
fact  that  he  died  while  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  he  has  loved  for  the  last  6 
years  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  man  he 

WAS- 

His  philosophy  was  one  of  service.  His 
first  business  enterprise  at  age  9  was  sdl- 
ing  newspapers.  In  his  later  years  he 
established  a  trucking  business  that 
eventually  operated  hundreds  of  trucks 
in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

While  in  this  body,  his  aid  and  assist- 
ance could  always  be  ooimted  upon  by  the 
people  around  him.  It  has  been  a  per- 
sonal privUege  for  me.  especially  as  a 
newcomer,  to  work  with  him  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  in  Congress. 

I  am  sure  his  death  will  be  a  great  loss 
not  only  to  his  famUy  and  his  constitu- 
ency, but  also  to  his  country. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable G.  Robert  Watkins  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Representative  Watkins  was  a  man 
who  devoted  the  majority  of  his  lifetime 
to  public  service.  He  began  his  career  as 
sheriff  of  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  then 
served  as  a  State  senator  for  12  years  and 
coimty  commissioner  before  coming  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1965. 
During  his  three  terms  in  the  Ho\ise.  hi« 
personality  and  his  work  earned  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 
The  dedicated  and  conscientious  manner 
with  which  he  served  the  House  and  the 
people  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  greatly  missed  by  those  of 
us  who  knew  and  worked  with  him. 

Mrs.  Murphy  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  t^^o 
sons.  We  hope  that  their  sorrow  may  be 


eased  by  the  knowledge  that  he  lived  a 
successful  and  fulfilling  life. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  G. 
Robert  Watkins  came  as  a  severe  shock 
to  us  all  because  we  knew  him  as  such  a 
warm  human  being.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  honor  and  though  we 
voted  differently  on  many  phases  of  leg- 
islation. I  had  nothing  but  the  deepest 
admiration  and  respect  for  him.  He  loved 
life  and  Uved  it  fully  and  by  doing  so 
made  life  for  those  around  him  that 
much  better. 

Life  was  not  always  easy  for  Bob,  per- 
haps that  is  why  he  savored  It  so  much. 
He  started  earning  his  way  at  9,  selling 
newspapers  aboard  ships  tied  up  in  his 
then  hometown  of  Newport  News.  He 
went  on  to  form  his  own  longshoring  and 
trucking  company.  He  entered  politics 
and  in  time  was  sheriff.  State  senator, 
county  commissioner,  and  finally  UJS. 
Representative  in  Congress.  Bob  was  a 
hard-working  and  productive  Member  of 
the  House  and  we  shall  all  miss  his  pres- 
ence. To  his  wife  and  family  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  sad  be- 
reavement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
insert  their  remarks  in  the  Record  con- 
cerning our  late  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able G.  Robert  Watkins. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsttnaga)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
sttnaga). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LowENSTEiN)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes.  

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hour  is  late,  and  in  deference  to  that  fact 
I  will  tnincate  my  remarks. 

But  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  en- 
tirely inappropriate  for  this  House  not  to 
take  notice  before  the  recess  of  a  number 
of  events  involving  South  Africa. 

I  want  to  bring  these  events  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  on  behalf  of  not 
only  myself  but  on  behalf  of  many  other 
Members  who  had  hoped  to  be  here,  and 
would  have  been  here,  had  we  arrived 
at  this  point  in  our  agenda  earlier.  I 
think  there  are  upward  of  30  Members 
who  have  asked  to  be  identified  with  the 
remarks  I  will  make  today,  and  many  of 
them  want  to  put  their  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

On  August  24  in  the  Old  Synagogue. 
Pretoria,  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Winnie  Man- 
dela, and  of  several  well-known  African 
Journalists,  trade  unionists,  and  students, 
will  begin.  Accused  No.  1  is  a  newcomer: 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ramotse,  wtio  was  held  in 
solitary  confinement  for  702  days  before 
he  was  charged.  It  will  be  67  wedcs  since 


Mrs.  Mandela  and  most  of  the  others 
were  arrested.  A  brief  description  of 
what  they  have  endured  Is  given  in  the 
testimony  to  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  Apartheid.  June  8,  1970. 
I  will  insert  in  the  Record  that  testimony 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

There  are  now  19  of  the  original  22 
on  trial,  with  Mr.  Ramotse  making  20 
accused.  And,  after  being  originally  de- 
tained under  the  Terrorism  Act.  only  to 
be  charged,  tried,  and  found  not  guilty 
under  the  Suppression  of  Communism 
Act,  they  are  now  charged  again  under 
the  Terrorism  Act.  And  the  charges, 
which  in  that  earlier  trial  during  Decem- 
ber covered  a  period  from  October  1967 
to  June  1969,  now  extend  from  June  1962 
to  May  1970.  In  other  words,  they  are 
charged  for  things  that  have  happened 
while  they  were  in  Jail,  and  also  possibly 
for  things  that  were  legtd  at  the  time, 
but  which  the  retrospective  powers  of  the 
Terrorism  Act  now  make  a  crime. 

Three  men  among  the  original  22  are 
no  longer  accused.  One  of  them.  Mr. 
Paulus  Matshaba,  has  emerged  from  43 
days  in  a  mental  hospital  and  has  no 
recollection  of  being  taken  there  by  the 
police  from  prison.  It  appears  the  se- 
cxirity  police  have  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  other  two  to  become  state  wit- 
nesses— at  any  rate,  the  responsible  min- 
ister and  other  senior  officials  show  a 
singular  ignorance  about  the  circum- 
stances surroimding  the  release  of  these 
men. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  by  Miss  Mary  Benson,  a  South 
African  writer  and  one  of  those  rare  and 
beautiful  people  whose  presence  on  earth 
attests  to  the  fact  that  we  can  still  pro- 
duce courageous  souls  who  will  dedicate 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to 
the  well-being  of  other  people,  even  at 
great  sacrifice  to  themselves: 
Statement  bt  Miss  Mabt  Benson,  WBiTBm. 
Bevorb  the  Special  Committee  on  Apart- 
heid, June  8,  1970 

(Note. — Miss  Benson.  South  African  bom 
writer  and  Journalist,  has  appeared  as  a  pe- 
titioner before  the  Special  Committee  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  In  1966,  she  was  issued  wltb 
severe  banning  and  house  arrest  orders  which 
prohibited  her  inter  alia  from  taking  any 
part  In,  or  transmitting,  any  publication.  She 
left  South  Africa  later  In  the  year  and  now 
lives  In  London.  Her  works  Include:  Tsfiededi 
Khama  (1960):  Chief  Albert  Lutuli  (1963); 
South  Africa:  The  Struggle  for  a  Birthright 
(1966);  At  the  Still  Point  (1969).) 

In  1963  the  phrase  "tortiu-e  by  mlnd-break- 
Ing"  was  coined  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Russell, 
former  Member  of  Parliament  and  a  leader  of 
the  Progressive  Party  In  South  Africa.  He  was 
describing  the  new  law  Introduced  by  the 
then  Minister  of  Justice,  John  Balthazar 
Vorster :  detention  without  charge  or  trial  for 
90  days,  renewable.  In  1965  the  period  was 
doubled  to  180  days,  renewable.  And  In  1967 
iinder  the  Terrorism  Act — the  Act  of  Terror 
as  It  has  been  called — indefinite  detention 
without  charge  or  trial  was  enacted. 

"Torture  by  mlnd-breaklng"  and  other 
less  subtle  forms  of  torture  have  become  a 
custom  In  South  Africa,  and  over  the  years 
more  and  more  people  have  suffered;  some 
have  suffered  even  unto  death.  In  1963  one 
man  died  while  detained  In  soUtary  confine- 
ment. In  1964,  two.  In  1966,  two.  All  those 
five   were   aUegedly   suicides.    In    1967   two 
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died— one  an  alleged  siUclde,  the  other  "an 
unknown  man  who  died  on  an  unknown 
dated  of  cause  unknown".  In  1968  one  died, 
allegedly  suicide.  And  last  year,  in  1969, 
seven  men  died. 

As  Dr.  Barend  van  Nlekerk,  a  senior  lec- 
turer In  law  at  the  University  of  the  Wlt- 
watersrand.  told  the  Council  of  Churches  In 
Johannesburg  on  May  26: 

"In  the  short  life  of  the  Terrorism  Act 
there  have  been  more  than  a  dozen  known 
deaths  of  detainees  which,  In  view  of  the 
smaU  numbers  Involved,  must  surely  rep- 
resent the  highest  death  rate  for  a  single 
group  of  prisoners  In  the  Western  world." 

He  spoke  of  the  Terrorism  Act  as  an  "In- 
stitutionalization of  cruelty".  Others  have 
described  It  as  a  license  to  torture. 

Of  the  fifteen  known  deaths  since  1963  we 
have  Uttle  detail— you  have  on  record  as 
much  as  has  been  published.  For  Instance, 
that  James  Lenkoe,  on  whose  toe  there  was 
evidence  of  an  electric  thermal  bum,  was 
found  by  the  magistrate  to  have  committed 
suicide  by  hanging  by  a  belt.  A  belt  which, 
so  his  widow  said  at  the  Inquest,  was  not  his; 
he  had  left  his  only  belt  at  home  when  he 
was  arrested.  Nloodlmus  Kgoathe,  according 
to  Security  PoUce,  died  of  a  fall  while  taking 
a  shower,  and  Solomon  Modlpane  slipped  on 
a  piece  of  soap,  with  the  magUtrate  finding 
that  his  death  was  due  to  "natxiral  causes". 
The  one  thing  we  do  know  for  certain  Is 
that  all  these  men  died  while  their  lives 
were  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Se- 
curity Police.  And  the  Minister  of  JusUce, 
Petrus  Pelser,  according  to  Reuters  on  May 
28,  said:  "I  can  assure  the  public  that  I  am 
at  all  times  kept  Informed  of  all  the  circum- 
stances concerning  a  person's  detention  im- 
der  the  Terrorism  Act". 

When  I  testified  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Work- 
ing Group  of  Experts  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  in  February,  I  accused  the 
South  African  CJovernment  through  Its  hired 
Interrogators,  of  murdering  the  men  who 
died  in  detention.  I  particularly  singled  out 
Major  Theunls  Jacobus  Swanepoel.  who 
heads  the  team  of  Interrogators  and  whose 
name  recurs  again  and  again  in  affidavits 
about  the  sadistic  methods  of  the  police. 
Not  unexpectedly,  the  South  African  Am- 
bassador here  was  quoted  In  the  press  as  say- 
ing that  my  accusation  was  nonsensical,  a 
big  lie.  Apparently  the  Ambassador  does  not 
imderstand  the  implications  when  men 
choose  the  terrible  ang\ilsh  and  annihilation 
of  violently  ending  their  own  lives,  rather 
than  endure  continued  torture — whether 
mental  or  physical — ^from  their  Interroga- 
tors. Have  they  hanged  themselves?  Have 
their  enraged,  possibly  frustrated,  interro- 
gators hanged  them?  Did  one  man  Jump 
from  a  window?  Or  was  he  pushed?  We 
shall  never  know.  Just  as  we  do  not  know 
how  many  men  and  women  the  Security 
PoUce  have  chosen  to  imprison  under  the 
Terrorism  Act. 

We  know  there  are  some  Namlblans.  Who? 
How  many?  How  long  have  they  been  im- 
prisoned and  where?  We  prestune  there 
must  be  freedom  fighters  captiured  in  Rho- 
desia. Who?  How  many?  How  long  .  .  .? 
And  we  know  that  the  State  has  had  scores 
of  witnesses  "at  Its  disposal" — sinister 
words — In  the  case  of  twenty-two  men  and 
women  who  have  been  held  under  the  Act. 
Exactly  how  many  are  still  held  and  who  are 
they?  Most  vital  question  of  aU:  How  are 
they? 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  State  sus- 
pects someone,  or  thinks  It  has  a  possible 
witness  to  prove  those  suspicions:  Not  only 
the  potential  accused  but  prospective  wit- 
nesses for  the  State  are  victims  of  the  Se- 
curity Police. 

What  Is  meant  by  "the  State"?  Normally 
one  thinks  of  the  President,  the  Prime  Min- 


ister and  Cabinet,  or  the  Attorney  General 
and  then,  if  the  matter  comes  to  court,  the 
Stote  Prosecutor.  But  in  South  Africa  under 
the  Terrorism  and  "BOSS"  Acts,  none  of 
these  need  be  directly  Involved,  they  are 
simply  rubber  stamps  for  the  Security  Po- 
Uce. It  is  the  Security  Police  who  decide  who 
to  arrest,  who  shall  be  accused  and  who  a 
witness;  for  months  they  work  on  these  In- 
dividuals to  buUd  up  a  case,  and  then  they 
escort  their  witnesses  to  ootirt,  sit  watching 
them  as  they  give  evidence,  and  escort  them 
back  to  Jail. 

During  the  seven  years  since  "torture  by 
mlnd-breaklng"  was  enacted,  one  ptirtlciilar 
building  has  become  notorious  because  It  Is 
there  that  most  of  the  Interrogations  take 
place:  Compol.  an  abbreviation  for  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  a  cream-painted  Co- 
lonial-styled building  in  PretorU,  a  stone's 
throw  from  Chtmsh  Square  where  President 
Kruger's  statue  looks  down  on  symbolic 
Boers,  and  a  block  from  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Security  PoUce. 

THE   CASE   or   THE   TWENTY-TWO    AND   THE   TWO 
WITNESSES   WHO   SAffi    "NO" 

It  Is  flfty-six  weeks  since  that  day  in 
May  1969  when  seventeen  men  and  five  wom- 
en and  an  unknown  number  of  prospective 
wttneeees  were  imprisoned  by  the  Security 
PoUoe  in  a  case  which  has  become  of  inter- 
national concern.  It  took  a  year  foe  any  sub- 
stantial protests  to  be  made  inside  South 
Africa  but  at  last  the  Black  Sash  woroen's 
protests  of  the  past  few  months  and  inter- 
national censvue  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented throughout  South  Africa,  with  stu- 
dents, church  leaders,  and  professors  of  law — 
including  Afrikaner  Natlonallstft— Joining  in 
condemnation  of  the  Terrorism  Act  and  the 
continuing  detention  without  charge  of  the 
twenty-two. 

Among  other  mothers  In  the  case  are  Mrs. 
Winnie  Mandela— wife  of  Nelson  Mandela, 
the  African  National  Congress  leader  who  Is 
serving  a  Ufe  sentence  on  Robben  Island — 
and  Joyce  Slkakhane,  a  young  Journalist.  In 
age  the  twenty-two  range  from  a  19-year-old 
schoolboy  to  a  73-year-old  pensioner,  Mr. 
Mvemve.  And  of  very  great  significance  are 
the  two  women  who,  when  called  as  wit- 
nesses by  the  SUte,  despite  the  standing 
torture  and  threats,  and  despite  certain 
prison  sentences  if  they  defied  the  State,  yet 
refused  to  give  evidence  against  their  friends. 
They  are  Shantl  Naldoo,  whoee  late  father 
was  Gandhi's  adopted  son,  and  Mrs.  NkaU 
(or  Mamkhala) . 

The  twenty- two  and  these  two  women 
have  now  been  imprisoned  for  393  days:  393 
days  locked  In  a  small  ceU,  with  only  a  mat 
and  a  slc^  bucket.  Most  of  that  time  In  soU- 
tary :  No  aoceas  to  lawyers,  famUy  or  friends. 

In  the  course  of  that  period.  In  December, 
when  the  twenty-two  were  brought  to  trial, 
though  arrested  under  the  Terrorism  Act, 
they  were  cheoged  under  the  Suppression  of 
Communism  Act  for  furthering  the  alms  of 
the  banned  African  National  Congress.  The 
evidence  produced  by  the  State  was  remark- 
able for  Its  trlvlaUty — indeed  some  of  it  was 
ludicrous.  Yet  much  of  this  evidence  was 
extracted  through  threats  and  assaults.  For 
Instance,  one  SUte  witness,  Philip  Ooldlng, 
who  was  comparatively  privileged  because  he 
was  white  and  British,  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment putting  pressure  on  the  South  Afri- 
cans on  his  behalf,  was  nevertheless  so  ter- 
rified of  his  Interrogators  that  when  brought 
to  court  (where.  Incidentally,  his  evidence 
was  Innocuous),  he  vrovild  not  talk  about 
their  assaults;  the  defence  had  to  drag  from 
him  some  mention:  not  untU  he  was  back  in 
England  did  he  dare  describe  what  he'd  been 
through.  And  he  then  also  said  he  felt  he  had 
perjured  himself  In  court. 

As  you  know.  In  February  the  Attoraay 


General  announced  that  the  State  withdrew 
the  charges  against  the  twenty-two  and  the 
Judge  found  them  all  "not  guUty".  The  Se- 
curity Police  promptly  stepped  in  and  re- 
arrested them  luider  the  Terrorism  Act. 
Shantl  Naldoo  and  Mrs.  Nkala  were  also- 
like  the  others — again  at  the  mercy  of  their 
frustrated  Interrogators.  As  I  said  earUer.  the 
Attorney  General  is  one  of  the  rubber  stamps 
for  the  Security  Police.  In  April  he  said  the 
case  was  out  of  his  hands,  then  on  May  24 
he  said  no  further  charges  were  yet  preferred 
and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  charges  were  being 
considered.  (Report  in  Johannesburg  Sunday 
Times) .  Tet  four  days  later  on  May  28.  Min- 
ister of  Justice  Pelser — clearly  as  a  result  of 
the  outcry  In  South  Africa — announced  that 
poUce  invesUgatlons  were  nearly  completed 
and  that  the  Attorney  General  would  soon 
give  a  decision. 

The  New  York  Times  commented  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  at  the  time  of  the  arbitrary  re- 
arrests: 

"The  prosecution's  strategy  seems  clear:  it 
wiU  simply  hold  the  defendants  under  th« 
Terrorism  Act  untU  more  'evidence'  can  be 
obtained  or  concocted  by  the  bestial  method* 
that  have  become  a  hallmark  of  South  Afri- 
can 'Justice'." 

Since  February,  what  has  been  happenlsg 
to  the  twenty-four?  We  have  no  idea.  Their 
attorney.  Joel  Carlson,  has  tried  to  get  In- 
formation. The  Security  Police  do  not  reply. 
A  desperate  attempt  by  fifteen  relatives  to 
get  a  court  order  restraining  the  poUoe  from 
assault  and  torture,  faUed.  The  Judge  ruled 
that  the  matter  was  not  urgent.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  three  men  connected  with  the 
case  had  died  in  dententlon !  Despite  the  affi- 
davits from  seventeen  of  the  twenty-two  con- 
cerning poUce  cruelty. 

TORTUEE   or   DETAINKBS 

Major  Swanepoel  and  his  team  have  be- 
come experts  at  the  statue  torture — forcing 
the  victim  to  stand  in  one  place,  to  stay 
awake,  for  days  on  end — an  almost  infallible 
technique  for  breaking  people  in  such  a  way 
that  no  mark  Is  left  on  them.  But  in  the 
Compol  building  the  team  has  added  a  refine- 
ment: the  victim  Is  now  forced  to  balance  on 
bricks.  In  his  affidavit,  David  Motau,  a  47- 
year-old  truck  driver,  described  this  and 
how,  after  being  then  beaten  and  punched, 
he  was  hung  by  the  neck  with  his  toes  Just 
touching  the  bricks. 

Mrs.  Rita  Ndzanga,  whose  husband  Is  also 
one  of  the  twenty-two — they  have  fo»ir  chU- 
dren — describes  the  third  occasion  on  which 
she  was  Interrogated.  A  white  Sectirtty  man 
hit  her  and  she  feU  and  began  to  scream, 
then: 

"They  closed  the  windows.  I  continued 
screaming.  They  dragged  me  to  another  room, 
hitting  me  with  their  open  hands  aU  the 
time  .  .  .  They  ordered  me  to  take  off  my 
shoes  and  stand  on  three  bricks.  I  refused 
.  One  of  (them)  climbed  on  a  chair  and 
puUed  me  by  my  hair,  dropped  me  on  t^e 
bricks.  I  feU  down  and  hit  a  gas  pipe.  The 
same  man  puUed  me  up  by  my  hair  again, 
Jerked  me,  and  I  again  feU  on  the  metal  gaa 
pipe.  They  threw  water  on  my  face.  The  man 
who  pulled  me  by  my  hair  had  his  hands 
fuU  of  my  hair.  He  washed  his  hands  in  the 
basin.  I  managed  to  stand  up  and  then  they 
said:  "On  the  bricks  I"  I  stood  on  the  bricks 
and  they  hit  me  again  ...  I  feU.  They  again 
poured  water  on  me.  I  was  very  tired.  I  could 
not  stand  the  assaiUt  any  longer.  I  asked  to 
see  Major  Swanepoel." 

Mr.  Mvemve,  the  78-year-old  man,  waa 
unable  to  balance  on  the  bricks  so  they  hand- 
cuffed him  and  tied  a  rope  through  the 
handctiffs  and  to  a  grating  al>ove  his  head. 
hU  feet  touching  the  bricks.  After  three  daya 
and  nights  he  told  them  he  accepted  every 
word  they  said.  A  statement  was  slowly  com- 
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piled.  "But  I  didn't  sign  It,"  the  old  man 
said  afterwards. 

The  youngest,  Joseph  SUuUala,  was  made 
to  catch  and  kill  cocluroaches  with  his 
hands:  then  the  "grey,  wobbling  bricks", 
kicks,  blows,  a  sjambok  beating  knees,  feet, 
genitals,  threats :  "Kaffle  ...  Jy  sal  doodgaan" 
(Kaffir  you  will  die),  sleeplessness,  fatigue, 
the  blurring,  hopelessness. 

And  for  Iilrs.  Mandela,  who  was  allowed  to 
sit  through  her  five  days  and  nights  of  In- 
terrogation because  of  a  heart  condition  and 
oedema,  the  time  when  Swanepoel  sent  for 
her,  and  asked  abruptly  who  was  Thembl 
Mandela.  She  replied,  "My  eldest  stepson" 
and  he  then  said.  "He  Is  dead."  He  had  been 
killed  In  a  car  accident.  She  was  too  shocked 
for  control,  she  broke  down  and  wept. 

DEATHS    IN    DETKNTION 

As  I  mentioned,  three  men  concerned  In 
this  case  of  the  twenty-two  died  in  deten- 
tion. Of  one.  Michael  Shlvute,  we  know  only 
that  he  Is  alleged  to  have  committed  sxilcide 
on  the  first  night. 

Caleb  Mayeklso  A.N.C.  leader  and  trade 
union  organizer  since  the  1940'8,  whose  most 
recent  term  of  imprisonment  for  political 
activity  bad  been  served  on  Robben  Island, 
was  quite  fit,  his  wife  said,  when  the  Se- 
curity Police  took  him  away  on  May  14  last 
year.  In  two  weeks'  time  he  was  dead.  That 
is  all  we  know. 

And  then,  the  Imam  Abdullah  Haron:  We 
know  far  more  about  his  death  because  In 
Cape  Town  a  nimiber  of  prominent  white 
people  made  a  fuss  about  it.  If  only  the  fuss 
could  have  been  made  ten  months  earlier, 
when  he  was  detained  without  charge  I 

Twenty  thousand  people  attended  his  fu- 
neral— he  was  a  greatly  loved  and  respected 
leader  of  the  Miisllm  community,  and  ut- 
terly opposed  to  apartheid. 

On  May  28  last  year,  he  was  detained. 
Aged  43,  he  was,  so  his  widow  says.  In  ex- 
cellent health.  Four  months  later,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  he  was  pronounced  dead.  An  in- 
quest was  not  held  vmtll  five  months  later. 
Police  evidence  was  that  In  July  the  Imam 
complained  of  pain  over  his  ribs,  he  was 
twice  seen  by  doctors  and  was  given  paln- 
kllllng  tablets.  There  was  no  Indication  of 
heart  trouble. 

Between  July  2  and  11,  he  had  been  In- 
terrogated by  Sgt.  van  Wyk  and  as  a  result 
reluctantly  made  a  statement.  (Van  Wyk  is 
the  man  who  assaulted  two  white  detainees 
In  1964 — Stephanie  Kemp  and  Alan  Brooks, 
both  now  In  London — cases  In  which  the 
Government  made  out-of-court  settlements 
with  his  victims.)  Police  testified  further 
that  on  the  night  of  September  19  the  Imam 
fell  down  some  stairs  and  suffered  injuries. 
(Though  these  injiu^ee  Included  a  broken 
rib,  no  doctor  was  call3d.)  The  police  treated 
him  with  paln-klUlng  tablets.  During  the 
next  eight  days  he  did  not  walk  around.  He 
visually  sat  or  stood  in  the  sun,  and  some- 
times he  did  not  leave  bis  cell.  On  Septem- 
ber 37  he  died. 

The  post-mortem  next  day  disclosed 
twenty-six  bruises  on  the  body,  haemotoma, 
blood  clots  In  the  chest  wall,  a  narrowing  of 
the  artery  and  clots  in  the  deep  veins  of  the 
calves.  The  seventh  right  rib  was  broken.  One 
bruise  was  twenty  by  eight  centrlmetres. 
Some  bruises  were  possibly  seven  to  tea  days 
old,  but  others  were  fresher.  Two  parallel 
bruises  were  similar  to  injuries  seen  on  those 
hit  by  an  instriiment  such  as  a  stick.  At  the 
Inquest  &ve  months  later,  the  Magistrate  ac- 
cepted police  evidence,  said  a  substantial 
part  of  the  trauma,  contributing  to  death 
by  myocardial  Ischemia,  was  caused  by  an 
accidental  fall  down  a  flight  of  stone  stairs. 
He  was  unable  to  determine  how  the  bslanc^ 
of  the  tiaiuna  was  caused. 

The  evidence  and  the  finding  aroused  wide 


disquiet  In  South  Africa  and  provoked  de- 
mands for  a  Judicial  Inquiry.  No  such  In- 
quiry has  been  held.  In  April  the  Imam's 
widow  sued  the  Ministers  of  Police  and  Jus- 
tice, but  there  has  been  no  subsequent  re- 
port as  far  as  I  can  ascertain. 

Meanwhile  relatives  of  all  those  detained 
wait  and  wonder.  Mrs.  Naidoo  has  said  she  Is 
haunted  by  these  deaths.  Shantl  Is  frail  and 
delicate.  She  herself  is  old  and  ill  and  fears 
she  will  never  see  her  daughter  again.  (Her 
one  son,  tortured  in  1964,  shot  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest.  Is  serving  a  twelve-year  sentence 
for  sabotage.)  Her  appeal  to  the  authorities 
that  Shantl  be  charged  or  released  met  with 
silence. 

A  BRUTALIZEO  SOCIETT 

There  Is  something  peculiarly  obscene 
about  Major  Swanepoel  and  his  team.  It  is 
not  as  If  they  are  dealing  with  great  leaders, 
with  militants  or  freedom  fighters.  The  case 
of  the  twenty-two  centers  on  a  small  group 
who  through  leafiets,  through  trying  to 
gather  clothes  and  cash  for  families  of  politi- 
cal prisoners,  were  desperately  struggling  to 
keep  a  spark  of  protest  and  of  humanity 
alive.  But  with  "BOSS,"  with  the  Terrorism 
Act,  the  Security  Police  have  to  Justify  their 
existence. 

And  their  unknown  number  of  victims  are 
but  one  aspect  of  the  "brutalized  society 
which  coimlves  with  a  brutal  regime  In  ap- 
plying brutal  measures"  against  the  non- 
white  people  of  South  Africa.  Those  are  not 
my  words.  I  am  quoting  a  Rand  Daily  Mail 
report  of  the  words  of  Mrs.  Jean  Sinclair, 
President  of  the  Black  Sash  women  in  South 
Africa.  She  was  describing  the  destruction  of 
lives,  of  families  and  of  homes  that  are  all 
facts  of  life  there.  Her  words  also  remind  us 
that  along  with  the  many  who  suffer,  there 
do  remain  the  tiny  handful  who  never  cease 
to  protest,  right  Inside  South  Africa. 

KEEP  UP  THE  PKESSITRK 

Among  them:  Joel  Carlson,  attorney  for 
the  twenty-two  and  so  many  others.  In  a 
speech  to  students  in  Johannesburg  in  April, 
he  said  that  Inaction  and  silence  are  tanta- 
mount to  condoning  and  approval.  To  know 
that  the  evil  exists  and  to  do  nothing  Is  soul- 
destroylng.  "Change  will  not  come  about  by 
people  wishing  for  it,  but  if  we  persist,  with 
courage,  we  shall  overcome,"  he  told  the  stu- 
dents. 

One  hopes  that  the  students  and  all  the 
others  now  protesting  In  South  Africa  will 
not  be  Intimidated,  nor  deceived  by  false 
assurances.  That  when  the  twenty-two  are 
released  or  charged,  they  will  continue  and 
make  ever  more  penetrating  their  demands 
on  behalf  of  the  others,  helpless,  silenced.  In 
solitary  confinement;  and  here  It  Is  vital 
that  you  and  your  Committee,  keep  up  the 
pressure,  that  as  long  as  there  Is  a  single  po- 
litical prisoner  In  South  Africa,  a  single 
person  suffering  under  apartheid,  you  will 
make  known  the  abhorrence  of  the  outside 
world. 

I  will  also  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  from  the  Rand  Daily 
Mail  of  June  24,  1970,  on  the  question  of 
his  trial  and  a  document  from  the  United 
Nations  Unit  on  Apartheid. 

This  covers  three  subjects  which  are 
of  great  concern  to  the  American  people 
and  to  people  anywhere  on  earth  who 
care  about  freedom. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  problem 
of  deaths  under  mysterious  circum- 
stances of  persons  in  detention  in  South 
Africa,  of  which  there  are  now  a  sub- 
stantial number,  including  a  15th,  Mr.  J. 
lyitya,  whose  deaf,  by  hanging  in  a  cell 
in  Port  Elizabeth  occurred  after  the  XJU. 
compilation. 


The  second  is  a  report  on  the  fate  of 
the  late  Imam  Abdullah  Haron. 

The  third  is  a  poem  by  one  of  the  great 
authors  of  our  time,  Alan  Paton.  who, 
though  now  denied  a  passport  by  the 
South  African  Government,  is  still  carry- 
ing on  the  effort  to  speak  for  those  who 
have  been  silenced  by  that  peculiarly  re- 
pressive government. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Rand  Dally  Mall,  Jime  24.  1970] 
Where  Abe  Thet? 

A  detainee  whose  "release  from  detention" 
was  announced  by  the  Minister  of  Justice 
six  days  ago  was  discharged  from  Weskopples 
Menui  Hospital  yesterday.  He  had  been 
there,  he  thinks,  for  44  days.  Two  other  de- 
tainees have  also  been  "released  from  deten- 
tion". Where  are  they? 

In  administering  any  law,  the  authorities 
have  a  duty  to  keep  the  public  informed  of 
their  activities.  In  administering  the  Ter- 
rorism Act — Section  Six  of  which  arms  the 
police  with  extraordinary  powers — the  onus 
is  far  greater.  Section  Six  allows  for  a  great 
deal  of  official  secrecy.  The  police  have  au- 
thority to  arrest  people  and  keep  them  In 
indefinite  solitary  confinement — secretly. 
Once  a  month  they  are  required  to  tell  the 
Minister  of  Justice  why  they  are  doing  so. 
No  one  else  need  know.  Thus  It  was  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  man  In  court  last  week 
who  claimed  to  have  been  held  Incommuni- 
cado for  23  months,  and  about  whom  no 
further  Information  was  offered. 

But  wherever  the  law  does  not  specifically 
require  secrecy,  the  authorities  have  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  keep  the  public  informed 
of  how  they  are  vising  their  vast  powers.  The 
matter  of  the  22  Is  a  case  In  point.  Their 
situation  was  revealed  because  they  appeared 
m  court,  were  found  not  gxillty  and  then 
were  redetalned  In  circumstances  which 
made  It  impossible  to  conceal  this  fact.  The 
case  caused  considerable  concern  and  finally 
even  the  Government  took  note  of  the  weight 
of  critical  opinion.  The  Minister  of  Justice 
promised  that  the  Attorney-General  would 
give  the  matter  his  "Immediate  attention". 

Pour  hundred  days  after  the  22  were  first 
held  the  State  acted.  Nineteen  were  brought 
to  court.  Three  were  "released  from  deten- 
tion". The  further  fate  of  these  three  Is  of 
obvious  public  Interest.  But  the  authorities 
have  still  not  told  us  the  whole  truth  about 
them. 

On  June  17,  and  for  a  number  of  days 
before  that,  the  Attorney-General  told  the 
"Rand  Dally  Mall"  that  he  had  not  come  to 
a  decision  about  the  22  detainees.  He  ap- 
parently did  not  know  that  one  of  them  was 
in  a  mental  home. 

On  Jime  18,  the  Minister  of  Justice  an- 
nounced that  three  detainees  were  "free". 
They  were  not.  to  his  knowledge,  being  held 
as  witnesses.  He  apparently  did  not  have  all 
the  facts.  Yet  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
Is  required  by  law  to  explain  to  him  once  a 
month  "why  any  detainee  should  not  be  re- 
leased". The  Minister  has  the  right  to  order 
a  release  at  any  time.  He  surely  ought  to 
have  been  told  that  one  detainee  was  In  a 
mental  home.  Was  he? 

Since  then  officials  who  might  be  expected 
to  know  have  refused  to  be  drawn  on  the 
possible  whereabouts  of  the  "freed"  de- 
tainees. The  Attorney-General  said  he  did 
not  know  If  the  men  had  actually  been  re- 
leased, "doubted"  that  the  prosecutor  In  the 
case  would  know,  and  parried  »  question 
about  whether  It  waa  possible  they  were  be- 
ing held  In  terms  of  the  180-day  law  by  say- 
ing: "You  can't  question  me  like  that."  The 
acting  Commissioner  of  Police  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  could  not  make  a 
statement  because  the  records  were  not  too 
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bandy  and,  later,  that  one  detcdnee  had  been 
released  on  June  11  and  the  other  on  June  18. 
The  Commlsaloner  of  Prisons  said  It  was  "the 
buslneBs  of  the  police"  and  a  secvu-lty  police 
spokesman  said  yesterday  that  the  men  had 
been  released — and  refused  to  answer  fur- 
ther questions. 

There  are  a  nvmaber  of  things  the  public 
18  entitled  to  know.  Why  was  the  announce- 
ment of  the  first  release  apparently  delayed 
for  more  than  a  week?  Was  this  the  man  In 
the  mental  home?  Why  have  the  families  not 
been  Informed  of  what  Is  happening?  Why 
have  two  of  the  men  not  so  far  appeared  In 
their  old  haunts?  Why  does  the  State  Insist 
that  It  does  not  know  where  these  two  men 
are,  when  It  Is  confirmed  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  State  v^tnesses? 

Such  things  happen  In  countries  like  Rus- 
sia. Have  we  really  come  to  that  here? 

[United  Nations  Unit  on  Apartheid, 

Report  of  May  1970.  No.  18/70] 

Deaths  in  Detention 

In  Issue  No.  13/69  of  "Notes  and  Docu- 
ments", the  Unit  of  Apartheid  published 
particulars  on  eleven  persons  who  had  died 
In  detention  m  South  Africa  since  1963.  The 
list  has  now  grown  to  fourteen,  as  follows: 
name  and  date  of  death 

"Looksmart"  Solwandle  Ngudle:  Septem- 
ber 5, 1963. 

Suliman  Saloojee:  September  9, 1964. 

J.  Jyltya:  found  hanged  In  cell.  Port  Ellz., 
1964. 

James  Hamakwayo:  date  unknown,  1966. 

Leong  Yum  Pin:  November  19,  1966. 

Unknown:  date  unknown  (death  disclosed 
In  Parliament  on  January  28,  1967,  without 
detail.  In  reply  to  a  question) . 

Ah  Yan:  January  5, 1967. 

J.  B.  Tubakwe:  September  11, 1968. 

Nlcodlmus  Kogathe:  February  2, 1969. 

Solomon  Modlpane:  about  February  28. 
1969. 

James  Lenkoe:  March  10, 1969. 

Caleb  Mayeklso:  June  1, 1969. 

Michael  Shlvute:  June  16-17, 1969. 

Jacob  Monakgotla:  September  9,  1969. 

Imam  Abdullah  Haron:  September  27. 
1069. 

These  detainees  had  been  held  Incom- 
municado so  that  only  the  prison  warders 
and  the  Sectirlty  Police  knew  of  the  treat- 
ment they  had  endured  In  prison.  Neverthe- 
less, In  a  number  of  Inquest  proceedings, 
medical  evidence  became  available  that  the 
detainees  had  been  subjected  to  brutal  as- 
saults during  Interrogation,  Including  bums 
by  electric  shock  torture. 

Brief  particulars  on  the  recent  deaths  In 
detention  are  given  below. 

MB.  NICODIMUS  <NICK)   KOOATHE 

Mr.  Kgoathe,  57,  a  furniture  worker,  was 
detained  on  November  7,  1968,  and  died  on 
February  2,  19». 

The  Security  Police  claimed  that  he  had 
fallen  while  taking  a  shower.  The  post-mw- 
tem  showed  that  he  had  died  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, possibly  as  a  complication  of  a 
minor  head  Injury. 

It  was  dlscloeed  at  the  Inquest,  however, 
that  he  had  spent  two  weeks  In  hospital  be- 
fore his  death.  The  doctor  who  had  him  ad- 
mitted to  hospital  said  that  be  had  found 
various  Injuries  which  he  thought  were  the 
result  of  assault.  A  police  sergeant  testified 
that  Mr.  Kgoathe  had  complained  of  assault 
by  P>curity  Police  during  Interrogation.  But 
thr  magistrate  found  that  he  was  unable  to 
conclude  that  any  person  was  to  blame  for 
the  death. 

MR.    SOLOMON    MOOIPANE 

Mr.  Modlpane,  a  Bakwena  tribesman,  died 
In  prison  about  February  28, 1069,  three  days 
alter  bis  arrest. 


Police  spokesmen  claimed  that  he  had 
slipped  on  a  piece  of  soap.  A  magistrate  en- 
dorsed a  poet-mort«n  report  that  death  was 
due  to  natural  cavises.  No  Inquest  was  held. 

MR.    JAMES    LENKOE 

Mr.  Lenkoe,  35,  a  Lesotho  national,  and 
raUway  worker,  died  In  prison  on  March  10, 
1969.  five  days  after  being  detained.  The 
Government  claimed  that  he  had  committed 
suicide. 

It  vras  revealed  at  the  Inquest  that  traces 
of  copper  had  been  found  In  a  wound  on  his 
toe.  Four  pathologists,  including  a  renowned 
American  expert.  Dr.  Alan  R.  Moritz,  testified 
that  the  wound  was  caused  by  an  electric 
bum,  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  and  could 
have  been  caused  by  electric  shock  torture. 
The  Magistrate,  however,  accepted  the  Secu- 
rity Branch  version  of  suicide. 

MR.    CALEB    MATEKISO 

A  prominent  trade  union  leader  and  a 
leader  of  the  African  National  Congress,  Mr. 
Mayeklso  was  detained  on  May  14,  1969  and 
died  on  Jime  1, 1969. 

The  Government  claimed  that  he  had  died 
of  "natviral  causes". 

MB.    MICHAEL   BHIVCTE 

Mr.  Shlvute  was  detained  on  Jime  16. 1969, 
and  died  during  the  night  of  June  16/17.  The 
Government  claimed  he  had  coounltted  sui- 
cide. 

MB.    JACOB    MONAKGOTI.A 

One  Of  several  members  at  the  Bakubung 
tribe,  arrested  in  a  tribal  dispute  and  held 
In  detention  under  the  Terrorism  Act,  Mr. 
Monakgotla  died  on  September  9,  1969.  the 
day  before  the  trial  was  to  begin.  The  district 
surgeon  found  that  he  had  died  from  throm- 
bosis. No  inquest  was  held. 

IMAM    ABDT7LLAH   HABON 

Imam  Haron,  a  prominent  Moslem  leader, 
wa£  detained  on  May  28,  1969,  and  died  on 
September  27,  1969.  (see  separate  note  In 
this  issue). 

Trials  Undeb  the  Tebborism  Act 
Ite  detentions  and  trials  which  have  so  far 
taken  place  under  the  Terrorism  Act  have 
disclosed,  in  addition  to  violations  of  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  Justice,  gross 
abuse  of  the  Act  for  holding  people  Incom- 
municado in  cases  where  no  charge  of  "ter- 
rorism" was  Involved.  In  one  case,  seventeen 
Africans  Involved  In  a  tribal  dispute  were  de- 
tained under  the  Act,  but  were  not  charged 
under  the  Act.  In  another  case,  thirty-eight 
Africans  were  detained  imder  the  Act,  but 
only  ten  were  charged  under  the  Act  and 
these  charges  were  not  pressed.  As  noted 
earlier,  Mrs.  Mandela  and  her  colleagues  were 
also  detained  under  the  Act,  but  were  charged 
under  another  statute. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  brutal  torture  of 
the  detainees  (accused  and  witnesses)  was 
alleged. 

The  trial  of  Mrs.  Mandela  and  twenty-one 
others  has  been  reviewed  In  this  Issue.  Earlier 
trials  are  briefly  reviewed  here. 

TRIAL    or    37    NAMIBIANS    1967-68 

Immediately  after  its  enactment  in  June 
1967,  the  Terrorism  Act,  with  Its  retroactive 
provisions,  was  used  against  thirty-seven  of 
an  unknown  number  of  Namlblans  who  had 
then  been  In  detention,  some  for  more  than 
a  year. 

The  Illegal  trial  of  these  Namlblans  led  to 
widespread  International  protests  and  con- 
demnation— Including  condemnation  by  the 
United  Nations  organs  concerned  (the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  the  Council  for 
Namibia,  the  Special  Committee  of  Twenty- 
four). 

Of  the  thirty-seven  accused,  fifteen  were 
eyentually  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment 


and  sixteen  to  terms  of  Imprisonment  rang- 
ing from  five  to  twenty  years.  Three  were  sen- 
tenced to  flve  years  each  under  alternative 
charges  under  the  Suppression  of  Commu- 
nism Act,  rather  than  the  Terrorism  Act.  Two 
were  acquitted  and  one  died  In  prison  during 
the  trial. 

During  the  course  of  this  trial.  In  Decem- 
ber 1967,  an  urgent  application  was  made  for 
a  court  order  to  protect  Mr.  Gabriel  Mblndi, 
a  Namlblan  detainee,  from  cruel  and  brutal 
assaults,  including  electric  shock  torture.  Af- 
fidavits In  support  of  his  application  were 
filed  by  some  of  the  accused  who  also  alleged 
torture.  Mr.  Mblndi  was  released  two  months 
after,  before  the  court  was  to  hear  oral  evi- 
dence. An  agreement  was  reached  between 
the  parties  in  terms  of  which  the  State  paid 
3,000  rand  ($4,200)  to  Mr.  Mblndi  toward 
the  costs  of  the  application,  though  without 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  allegations. 

TRIAL  or   13  AFRICANS  IN   PIETTBMARl'I'ZBUBO 
IN   FEBRUART-MARCK    19SB 

Of  the  twelve  accused,  adherents  of  the 
African  National  Congress,  eleven  (ten  men 
and  one  woman)  were  sentenced  on  March 
26,  1969,  to  terms  of  Imprisonment  ranging 
from  flve  to  twenty  years.  One  was  acquitted. 

One  of  the  State  witnesses  in  the  trial, 
Mr.  Desmond  Francis,  told  the  Court  that  he 
had  been  arrested  In  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
handed  over  to  the  South  African  Police  who 
had  kept  him  in  solitary  confinement  for  over 
400  days  and  had  subjected  him  to  brutal 
torture.  (An  account  of  his  experience  In 
prison  and  a  review  of  this  trial  were  pub- 
lished In  "Notes  and  Documents"  No.  8/69). 
WiTuihoek  trial.  July-August  1969 

Eight  Namlblans  were  tried  und»  the 
Terrorism  Act  in  Windhoek  in  July-August 
1969.  A  number  of  other  detainees  were  pro- 
duced as  State  witnesses. 

On  August  22,  1969,  the  Court  sentenced 
flve  of  the  accused  to  life  Imprisonment  and 
one  to  18  years.  Two  others  were  acquitted. 

Trial  of  Bakwena  tribesmen,  August  1969 

Following  the  burning  down  of  a  Bakwena 
tribal  sub-chief's  home  near  Hebron  In  Oc- 
tober 1968,  and  reports  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Chief  Lerothldi  II  for  Imposing  collec- 
tive fines,  the  poUce  arrested  seventeen  Bak- 
wena tribesmen  between  October  1968  and 
February  1970. 

These  detentions  received  public  attention 
only  In  March  1969  when  two  of  the  tribes- 
men died  in  detention. 

Mr.  Nick  Kgoathe,  arrested  In  November 
1968,  died  In  prison  early  in  February  1969. 
Mr.  Solomon  Modlpane,  arreeted  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1969.  died  In  prison  three  days  later. 
They  vrere  both  married  with  children,  "nie 
Security  Police  claimed  that  they  had  died 
of  "natural  causee".  The  inquest  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Kgoathe,  at  which  the  family 
was  represented  by  counsel,  disclosed  police 
brutality.  No  Inquest  was  held  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Modlpane. 

Only  six  of  the  Africans  were  eventually 
charged  on  June  24.  1969.  The  others  were 
released  after  many  months  In  detentloo. 
The  charges  were  not  under  the  Terrorism 
Act.  but  of  sabotage,  alternatively  attempted 
murder,  alternatively  arson.  In  August,  the 
Pretoria  Supreme  Court  acquitted  them  of 
all  the  charges,  finding  the  evidence  against 
them  conflicting  and  valueless. 

Trial  of  Bakubung  tribesmen. 
September  1969 
Several  members  of  the  Bakubung  tribe 
In  the  Rustenburg  district  were  detained  In 
April  1968  and  subsequently  charged  with 
attempting  to  murder  Katherlna  Mooak- 
gotla,  ohleftalness  of  the  tribe. 

On  January  21,  1969,  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Marks  Monakgotla,  60,  appeared  In  the  Bus- 
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tenburg  maglstrata't  court  on  an  application 
for  ball.  He  told  the  court  that  he  bad  been 
shocked  unconscloua  by  an  electric  machine 
and  beaten  by  policemen  In  an  attempt  to 
get  hiTn  to  make  a  statement.  He  opened  his 
ahlrt  ^"rf  showed  a  red  mark  of  about  five 
Inches  In  diameter  on  the  right  side  of  his 
ohMt.  Two  days  later,  the  Pretoria  Supreme 
Court  granted  an  Interim  order,  restraining 
any  member  of  the  police  from  interviewing 
him. 

The  next  day,  the  State  withdrew  the 
charge  of  attempted  murder  against  the  nine 
prisoners  so  that  the  ball  application  of  Mr. 
Marks  Monakgotla  could  not  be  considered. 
However,  before  the  Africans  could  leave  the 
court,  they  were  arrested  under  the  Terror- 
Ism  Act  and  transferred  to  Pretoria.  On  29 
January  1969,  the  Court  refused  to  extend 
the  Interim  order  against  the  police,  on  the 
State's  submission  that  the  courts  had  no 
Jurisdiction  over  the  prisoner  now  that  he 
had  been  detamed  under  the  Terrorism  Act. 
Between  January  29  and  March  17,  thirty- 
eight  other  tribesmen  were  detained  under 
the  Terrorism  Act. 

Mr.  James  Lenkoe,  one  of  the  detainees, 
died  in  prison  on  March  10.  1969.  The  Inquest 
revealed  evidence  of  electric  shock  torture, 
though  the  magistrate  accepted  the  police 
version  that  Mr.  Lenkoe  had  committed 
suicide. 

Ten  of  the  prisoners  were  charged  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1969  with  terrorism,  alternatively 
with  Intent  to  commit  murder.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  Jacob  Monakgotla,  died  of  "natural 
causes"  on  9  September,  a  day  before  the 
trial  began.  Three  were  discharged  on  11 
September  and  the  State  withdrew  the  main 
charge  of  terrorism  when  the  six  others 
pleaded  guilty  to  attempted  murder. 
(Strangely.  Major  Swanepoel,  chief  Inter- 
rogation officer  of  the  Security  Branch,  gave 
evidence  in  mitigation). 

Mr.  Justice  Theron  said  he  had  sympathy 
for  the  reasons  the  six  accused  had  at- 
tempted to  murder  the  chleftalnass.  He  sen- 
tenced them  to  three  years'  imprisonment 
each,  two  years  of  which  was  suspended. 

Trial  of  Mr.  Mathangela,  December  1969 

Mr.  Donald  Slflso  Mathangela.  26.  a  Malawi 
national,  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  Im- 
prisonment under  the  Terrorism  Act  In 
Pletei-maritaburg  In  December  1969. 

Thz  Latk  Imak  Absuujih  HaaoN* 

Imam  Abdullah  Haron,  a  prominent  Mos- 
lem leader  of  Cape  Town,  was  detained  under 
the  Terrorism  Act  on  May  28.  1969,  and  died 
In  prison  on  September  27.  1969,  after  four 
months  In  solitary  confinement.  The  Govern- 
ment claimed  that  he  bad  died  of  a  heart  ail- 
ment, but  this  story  was  widely  questioned. 

As  the  Reverend  Canon  L.  John  Collins 
wrote  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Apart- 
held: 

"He  was  a  loved  and  respected  religious 
leader  In  the  Cape  and  utterly  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  apartheid.  He  aided  the  vic- 
tims of  the  system  by  giving  solace  and  sup- 
port to  the  wives  and  families  of  political 
prisoners  and  by  educating  their  children. 
Irrespective  of  their  religious  beliefs  or  poli- 
tical persuasions. 

"As  no  charges  were  brought  against  him, 
and  as  be  was  not  brought  to  trial,  one  Is 
entitled  to  assume  that  he  was  detained  be- 
cause of  this  work  among  the  dependants  of 
political  prisoners.  He  Is  the  twelfth  man  to 
have  died  In  detention  In  South  Africa,  and 
the  fifth  this  year  while  kept  Incommunicado 
In  solitary  confinement  In  terms  of  the  Ter- 
rorism Act. 

"The  Sooth  African  aatborttlea  have  given 
the  cause  of  his  death  as  heart  failure.  He 


iSee    also    "Notes    and   Documents,"   No. 
16/00  and  No.  20/60. 


was  m  excellent  health  before  his  arrest  and 
we  also  have  evidence  that  he  was  still  well 
and  his  spirit  unbroken  at  the  end  of  July 
after  he  had  been  In  detention  and  under 
police  Interrogation  for  fifty-eight  days. 

"The  death  of  the  Imam,  which  has 
brought  grief  not  only  to  his  family  and  to 
the  Moslem  community,  but  also  to  all  who 
have  known  and  revered  him,  gives  the  lie 
to  any  claims  made  by  the  South  African 
Government  that  Its  apartheid  regime  Is  hu- 
mane and  stable,  a  bastion  of  Western  and 
Christian  civilization.  We  believe  him  to  be 
another  martyr  to  the  cause  of  freedom  from 
racial  tyranny  In  South  Africa." 

The  Imam's  funeral  was  attended  by  30,000 
people  who  walked  several  miles  from  his 
home  to  the  burial  ground.  "It  was  not  Just 
a  funeral.  It  was  a  political  demonstration." 

The  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  in  a 
communique  on  October  7,  1969,  protested 
vigorously  at  the  Imam's  death  and  expressed 
Its  belief  "he  was  victimized  for  his  antl- 
raclallst  views  and  his  belief  In  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind  and  equality  of  all  men." 

The  South  African  Government  did  not  ac- 
cede to  widespread  demands  for  an  Impartial 
Inquiry,  but  held  an  Inquest  after  a  delay 
of  several  months.  It  was  then  disclosed  that 
the  Imam  had  twenty-six  bruises  on  his  body 
covering  560  square  centimetres  and  a 
haematoma  on  his  back;  his  seventh  right  rib 
was  broken. 

Sergeant  J  JJ».  Van  Wyck  of  the  Security 
Police  testified  that  Imam  Haron  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  between 
September  17  and  19,  1969,  in  the  exclusive 
custody  of  the  Security  Police.  He  stated 
that  on  the  night  of  September  19,  he  had 
fallen  down  some  stairs  and  had  suffered 
Injuries. 

Sergeant  Van  Wyck  and  M&ior  Dirk  Oenls, 
Security  Branch  detectives,  claimed  that  the 
Tmam  had  been  htiA  on  suspicion  of  con- 
tacts with  the  Pan  Africanlst  Congress,  of 
receiving  money  from  the  Antl-Apartheld 
Movement  and  the  Defence  and  Aid  Fund 
and  of  taking  money  out  of  South  Africa  for 
use  by  exiles. 

The  following  facts  were  brou^t  out  dur- 
ing the  Inquest: 

(a)  Sergeant  Van  Wyck  was  the  oflleer 
who  had  assaiilted  Miss  Stephanie  Kemp  and 
Mr.  Alan  Brooks  In  1964.  The  Govwnment 
made  out-of-court  settlements  In  thoae 
cases  and  allowed  the  victims  to  leave  the 
coimtry. 

(b)  Imam  Haron  had  been  Interrogated  by 
Sergeant  Van  Wyck  between  July  2  and  11, 
1969,  and  had  reluctantly  made  a  statement. 
During  that  period,  the  Imam,  who  had  no 
complaint  before,  had  twice  been  seen  by 
doctors.  He  had  oomplalned  of  pain  over 
his  rib*  and  was  given  paln-kllllnig  tablets. 
There  was  no  Indication  of  heart  trouble. 
After  September  20,  however,  though  the 
Imam  had  a  broken  rib,  no  doctor  had  been 
called.  The  Security  Branch  had  "treated" 
him  with  paln-kllllng  tablets. 

(c)  Diu-lng  the  last  ten  days,  the  Imam 
did  not  walk  around.  He  usually  stood  or  sat 
In  the  s\in,  and  sometimes  did  not  leave  bis 
cell. 

(d)  The  first  mention  of  the  alleged  fall 
was  on  the  afternoon  of  September  28  when 
Major  Dirk  Genls  had  seen  the  body  and 
noticed  the  bruises. 

(e)  According  to  Dr.  T.  O.  Schwar,  the 
former  senior  State  pathologist  in  Cape  Town 
who  had  conducted  the  post-mortem  on 
September  28,  there  were  twenty-six  bruises 
on  the  body,  a  haemotoma,  various  blood 
clots  In  the  chest  wall,  a  narrowing  of  the 
artery  and  clots  in  the  deep  veins  of  the 
calves.  The  seventh  right  rib  was  teoken. 
One  of  the  brrilBes  was  large,  twenty  by 
eight  centimetres.  Some  of  the  brtilses  were 
possibly  seven  to  ten  days  (dd.  but  othen 
were  fresher.  Two  parallel  bruises  were  sim- 


ilar to  Injuries  seen  on  those  who  had  been 
hit  by  an  Instrument  such  as  a  stick. 

(f)  According  to  Dr.  Percy  Helman,  a 
prominent  specialist  surgeon,  all  the  brulsea 
on  the  Imam's  body  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  a  fall  down  stairs. 

The  Inquest  magistrate,  however,  accepted 
police  evidence  and  declared  that  the  cause 
of  death  was  myoacardlal  Ischemia:  a  likely 
contributing  cause  being  trauma  (injury) 
6Ui>erlmposed  on  a  severe  narrowing  of  a 
coronary  artery.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
trauma  be  said,  was  caused  by  an  accidental 
fall  down  a  flight  of  stone  stairs.  "On  the 
available  evidence  I  am  unalile  to  determine 
how  the  balance  thereof  was  caused." 

The  evidence  at  the  Inquest  and  the  find- 
ing caused  wide  disquiet  and  provoked  de- 
mands for  a  thorough  Judicial  inquiry. 

On  March  15,  Mrs.  Catherine  Taylor, 
United  Party  Member  of  Parliament,  called 
for  a  top-level  inquiry  into  the  death  of 
Imam  Haron  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
evidence  led  at  the  Inquest  cast  "ugly 
doubts"  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  de- 
tention, especially  those  "held  incommunU 
cado  under  the  Terrorism  Act". 

Professor  Hansl  P.  Pollak,  chairman  of 
the  Cape  Western  Region  of  South  African 
Institute  of  Race  Relations,  wrote  In  a  let- 
ter to  Cape  Times  (March  19,  1970) : 

"We  .  .  .  strongly  support  the  growing 
demand  for  a  Judicial  commission  of  In- 
quiry into  this  whole  grave  matter,  more 
particularly  into  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  the  Imam  while  In  detention. 

"The  aspect  of  this  case  which  makes  It  the 
special  concern  of  my  committee  is  that  a 
full  Inquiry  and  report  by  a  manifestly  im- 
partial commission  is  surely  required  in  the 
Interests  of  harmonious  race  relations. 

"The  late  Imam  was  a  public  figure  and 
important  religious  leader  among  Cape  Mos- 
lems. The  circumstances  of  his  death  while 
In  official  hands  and  the  many  disquieting 
aspects  of  the  Inquest  evidence  can  surely. 
If  left  unexplained,  potentially  have  great 
repercussions  on  their  relations  with  Euro- 
peans In  general  and  the  authorities  In  par- 
ticular. 

"The  Inquest  can  be  no  substitute  for  the 
kind  of  Inquiry  now  being  sought.  For  there, 
the  sole  relevant  Issue  was  the  cause  of 
death  .  .  . 

"But  the  Issues  requiring  Investigation  by 
a  Judicial  commission  are  obviously  not  thus 
limited.  They  would  Include,  for  Instance, 
precisely  why  the  evidence  pltu>ed  before  the 
magistrate  was  so  scanty,  especlcJly  since  the 
Tmam  was  being  held  incommunicado.  Hence 
the  cause  of  any  Injuries  he  may  have  sus- 
tained must,  prima  fade,  be  within  the  ex- 
clusive knowledge  of  his  official  custodians 
(presumably  other  than  those  who  testified 
at  the  Inquest) . 

"Again,  the  inquiry  would  not  be  limited 
to  the  cause  of  death  but  would  Include  the 
question  whether  or  not.  Independently  of 
such  cause,  the  detainee  was  the  victim  of 
unlawful  violence." 

The  Reverend  C.  S.  Sergei,  Mrs.  C.  Sergei, 
the  Reverend  J.  A.  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Schurr  of  Bellville  wrote  In  a  Joint  letter 
to  Cape  Times  (March  19, 1970) : 

"May  we  express  publicly  our  real  concern 
and  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Imam  Haron  and  to  the  Moslem  community. 
They  must  have  felt  sickened  with  horror  at 
the  facts  disclosed  at  the  inquest  .  .  . 

"This  tragic  event,  with  so  much  else  In 
this  land,  gives  such  cause  for  sorrow  that 
we  hope,  as  the  Cape  Times  said  in  an  ex- 
cellent leading  article,  there  will  be  "pro- 
found disquiet  by  members  of  the  publle  of 
all  political  convictions'. 

"Every  thinking  person  in  South  Africa, 
and  far  beyond  her  borders,  will  be  waiting 
anxiously  to  hear  what  the  Government  will 
say  and  do  about  this  matter.  In  the 
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time  we,  as  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, would  Uke  to  say  we  do  care,  very 
much  Indeed." 

Death  or  a  Pxikst  '■ 
(A  poem  by  Alan  Paton) 
Most  Honourable  I  knock  at  your  door 
I  knock  there  by  day  and  by  night 
My  knuckles  are  raw  with  blood. 
I  hope  It  does  not  offend  you 
To  have  these  marks  on  your  door. 

I  know  you  are  there  Most  Honourable 

I  know  that  you  hear  my  knocking 

But  you  do  not  answer  me 

Pity  my  Impotence  I  caimot  reach  your  power 

I  cannot  bring  you  my  tale  of  sorrow 

You  may  die  and  never  know 

What  you  have  done  or  you  may  fall 

And  leave  no  chance  of  Its  undoing. 

Most  Honourable  the  sorrow  Is  not  my  own 

It  Is  of  a  man  who  has  no  hands  to  knock 

No  voice  to  cry.  A  sorrow  so  deep 

That  If  you  had  it  for  yoxir  own 

You  would  cry  out  In  unbelieving  anguish 

That  such  a  thing  could  be. 

Most  Honourable  do  not  bestir  yourself 
The  man  is  dead 
He  fell  down  the  stairs  and  died 
And  all  his  wounds  can  be  explained 
Except  the  holes  In  his  hands  and  feet 
And  the  Icng  deep  thrust  In  his  side. 

I  also  must  discuss  a  recent  announce- 
ment made  by  the  new  government  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  very  moment  when 
these  events  are  transpiring  in  South 
Africa. 

In  connection  with  this  annoimcement 
of  Her  Majesty's  government.  I  want  to 
insert  in  the  Recobd  at  this  point  the  text 
of  Resolution  282,  of  the  1970  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  on  July  24.  1970,  which 
calls  upon  all  states  to  observe  strictly 
the  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa 
and  to  assist  effectively  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  embargo. 

Resolution  282    (1970) 

(Adopted   by   the   Security   Coimcll   at   its 

lS49th  meeting  on  July  23,  1970) 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  question  of  race 
confilct  In  South  Africa  resulting  from  the 
policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  as  submitted 
by  forty  Member  States, 

Reiterating  Its  condemnation  at  the  evil 
and  abhorrent  policies  of  apartheid  and  the 
measures  being  taken  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to  enforce  and  extend  those 
policies  beyond  Its  borders, 

Recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  the  struggle 
of  the  oppressed  people  of  South  Africa  In 
pursuant  of  their  human  and  political  rights 
as  set  forth  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights, 

Gravely  concerned  by  the  peraistent  refusal 
of  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  aban- 
don Its  racist  policies  and  to  abide  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  and  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  this  question  and 
others  relating  to  southern  Africa, 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  situation  aris- 
ing from  violations  of  the  arms  embargo 
called  for  in  its  resolutions  181  (1963)  of 
7  August  1963,  182  (1963)  of  4  December 
1963  and  191  (1964)  of  18  J\me  1964, 

Convinced  of  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
arms  embargo  called  for  in  the  above  reso- 
lutions. 


>  This  poem  was  first  published  in  the  Sun- 
day Times,  Johannesburg,  on  March  22,  1970. 


Convinced  further  that  the  situation  re- 
sulting from  the  continued  application  of 
the  policies  of  apartheid  and  the  constant 
build-up  of  the  South  African  military  and 
police  forces  made  pKssslble  by  the  continued 
acquisition  of  arms,  military  vehicles  and 
other  equipment  and  of  spare  parts  for  mU- 
Itary  equipment  from  a  number  of  Member 
States  and  by  local  manufacture  of  arms  and 
ammunition  under  licenses  granted  by  some 
Member  States  constitutes  a  potential  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security. 

Recognizing  that  the  extensive  arms  buUd- 
up  of  the  military  forces  of  South  Africa 
poses  a  real  threat  to  the  security  and  sov- 
ereignty of  Independent  African  States  op- 
posed to  the  racial  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa,  in  particular  the 
neighboring  States, 

1.  Reiterates  lU  total  opposition  to  the 
policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 

2.  Reaffirms  its  resolutions  181  (1963),  182 
(1963)  and  191  (1964); 

3.  Condemns  the  violations  of  the  arms 
embargo  called  lor  In  resolutions  181  (1963), 
182  (1963) ,  and  191  (1964) ; 

4.  Calls  upon  all  SUtes  to  strengthen  the 
arms  embargo 

(a)  by  Implementing  fully  the  arms  em- 
bargo against  South  Africa  unconditionally 
and  without  reservations  whatsoever; 

(b)  by  withholding  supply  of  all  vehicles 
and  equipment  for  use  of  the  armed  forces 
and  paramilitary  organizations  of  South 
Africa: 

(c)  by  ceasing  supply  of  spare  parts  for  all 
vehicles  and  military  equipment  used  by  the 
armed  forces  and  paramilitary  organizations 
of  South  Africa; 

(d)  by  revoking  all  licenses  and  military 
patents  granted  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment or  to  South  African  companies  for 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
aircraft  and  naval  craft  or  other  military  ve- 
hicles and  by  refraining  from  further  grant- 
ing such  licences  and  patents; 

(e)  by  prohibiting  investment  in  or  tech- 
nical assistance  for  the  manufacture  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  aircraft,  naval  craft,  or 
other  military  vehicles; 

(t)  by  ceasing  provision  of  military  train- 
ing for  members  of  the  South  African  armed 
forces  and  all  other  forms  of  military  co-op- 
eration with  South  Africa; 

(g)  by  undertaking  the  appropriate  action 
to  give  effect  to  the  above  measures; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  foUow 
closely  the  implementation  of  the  present 
resolution  and  report  to  the  Security  Council 
from  time  to  time;  and 

6.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  observe  strictly 
the  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa  and 
to  assist  effectively  in  the  implementation  of 
this  resolution. 

I  wish  also  to  insert  in  the  Recoko  an 
article  from  the  Sunday  Times,  of  July 
19, 1970,  which  analyzes  the  reasons  given 
by  the  British  Government  for  its  deci- 
sion to  reconsider  its  position  on  arms 
sales  to  South  Africa.  This  article  con- 
tains a  knowledgeable  and  careful  state- 
ment of  facts  relating  to  the  British 
Government's  statements  about  potential 
threats  to  western  security  involving  the 
sea  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 

THX  MTTBS  or  SUCOMSTOWN 

"I  would  not  be  too  Impressed  by  what 
soldiers  tell  you  about  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  these  places.  If  they  were  allowed 
full  scope  they  would  insist  on  the  impor- 
tance of  garrisoning  the  moon  In  order  to 
protect  US  from  Mars." — Goachen  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  0  September,  1896 

"I  cannot  think  who  Alec  has  been  talking 
to,"  said  one  baffled  Labour  ex-minister  last 
week.  "He  reaUy  does  Btlll  believe  In  1961, 


and  global  confrontation."  It  was,  naturally, 
a  partisan  comment  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Conservative  Foreign  Secretary.  But  It  Illus- 
trates the  pomt  that  In  the  current  debate 
about  Slmonstown  and  the  supply  of  arms 
to  South  Africa,  both  sides  have  tended  to 
take  up  positions  based  more  on  faith  than 
logic. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  the  belief  that  if 
Britain  has  an  interest  in  an  area,  warships 
must  be  there  to  defend  it.  Against  this  la 
the  belief  that  Britain  should  no  longer  try 
to  patrol  the  world. 

Yet,  essentially,  the  argument  bolls  down 
to  two  specific  questions.  Can  the  weapons 
on  South  Africa's  shopping  list  be  used  to 
enforce  apartheid?  and  Is  there  a  genuine 
Russian  threat  in  the  Indian  Ocean  which 
these  weapons  would  counter?  In  the  past 
week  Insight  has  talked  to  politicians  and 
defence  strategists — both  in  and  out  of  the 
Government — to  military  officers,  and  to  Afri- 
can gimrlllas. 

Their  answers  suggest,  first,  that  tar  the 
weapons  most  commonly  named  as  being  on 
the  South  African  shopping  list,  no  dividing 
line  can  be  drawn  between  an  "external" 
and  an  "int^nal"  role.  Second,  It  Is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  West  can  counter  what 
Russian  threat  there  Is  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
without  a  massive  increase  in  sea  power — 
committing  Britain  to  a  costlier  naval  policy 
than  either  side  In  the  debate  has  yet  pub- 
licly admitted. 

'The  Buccaneer's  appeal  is  Its  load-carrying 
capacity;  It  will  cerry  as  much  as  the  Can- 
berra— ^tbe  RAP'S  afi^ng  medlimi  bomber — 
for  more  than  1,000  miles.  And.  supersonic 
in  a  shallow  dive.  It  is  maneuverable  enough 
to  perform  formation  aerobatics. 

Essentially  the  Buccaneer  Is  a  strike  air- 
craft. The  Fleet  Air  Arm,  for  which  it  was 
developed,  wanted  It  to  bombard  shore  In- 
stallations— bridges,  dams,  railway  yards  and 
the  like — from  an  offshore  carrier.  However, 
It  Is  not  an  antisubmarine  weapon.  Although 
over  water  Its  radar  can  pinpoint  a  surface 
veescl  about  150  miles  away,  it  cannot  detect 
submerged  craft. 

The  latest  land  version  of  the  Buccaneer — 
as  adapted  for  the  RAF — can  carry  almost 
half  as  much  again  as  the  naval  plane.  This 
makes  It  especially  useful  In  carrying  the 
latest  an tl -personnel  weapons.  Being  almost 
solid  steel,  these  are  particularly  heavy. 
Moet  of  them  are  designed  to  explode  Just 
above  ground  level  showering  anything  frc»n 
rasor-llke  silvers  of  steel  to  bomblete  which 
themselves  explode. 

'"They're  Intended  to  destroy  any  soft- 
skinned  target  within  about  100  yards  of 
the  explosion  said  a  Buccaneer  expert.  "The 
advantage  of  these  over,  say,  30mm  cannoo 
is  that  you  don't  have  to  actually  hit  the 
enemy  to  destroy  him." 

Our  source  had  no  doubts  about  the  Buc- 
caneer's superlative  fitness  for  these  anti- 
personnel tasks :  "It  carries  an  observer  which 
is  a  tremendous  help.  It  files  down  to  200 
knots.  And  It  will  dive-bomb — which  makes 
time  error  less  critical  In  bomb  release.  For- 
get the  argument  about  the  Buccaneer  be- 
ing too  sophisticated,  or  too  expensive.  Each 
pilot  needs  a  bare  minimum  of  15  hours  a 
month  flying  just  to  keep  in  training.  YouTe 
got  to  keep  the  aircraft  flying,  too.  If  you're 
going  to  be  flying,  anyway,  why  not  use  It  for 
whatever  crc^ie  up?" 

This  possible  function  had  clearly  oc- 
curred to  the  British  Oovenunent  In  1966. 
when  a  dozen  South  African  pilots  attended 
a  training  course  at  Lossiemouth,  the  Royal 
Naval  air  station  In  Scotland.  They  were 
taught  everything  about  the  plane,  but  were 
deiUed  any  bombing  practice.  Another  pilot 
who  had  been  on  the  same  course  said.  "We 
Just  assumed  they  went  straight  home  and 
got  their  bombing  practice  there." 

They  appear  to  have  been  right.  Since  de- 
livery the  Cape  Coast  Defence  Force  has  been 
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operating  out  of  four  airfields  along  South 
Africa's  northern  border  with  Angola,  Bote- 
wana,  Rhodesia  and  Zambia — as  far  from  the 
Cape  coast  as  It  la  {XMslble  to  get  In  the 
country. 

TtM  only  targets  the  force  has  seen  have 
been  guerrillas  crossing  thU  border.  Reports 
from  the  area  claim  that.  In  January.  1968, 
Buccaneers  attacked  around  Andara,  after 
guerrillas  had  blown  the  Okavango  river 
bridge  at  that  point — one  of  the  key  border 
crossings.  Six  months  later  Buccaneers, 
armed  mainly  with  rockets,  strafed  100  miles 
of  the  Zambesi  valley  from  Katlma  Mulllo 
to  Victoria  Palls. 

Between  October  and  December  last  year 
widespread  and  systematic  bombing  by  Buc- 
caneers of  the  Caprlvl  Strip — the  critical 
central  point  of  this  northern  border — effec- 
tively drove  2,000  refugees  over  into  Zambia. 
Ptnally  In  mid-January  this  year  Buccaneers 
moved  Into  Rhodesia  to  retaliate  against 
guerrilla  attacks  on  Victoria  Falls  airport. 

These  reports,  although  circumstantial,  are 
difficult  to  confirm:  details  of  South  Africa's 
counter-Insurgency  operations  are  classified. 
But  the  lack  of  a  fixed  target  for  the  Buc- 
caneers Is  common  to  all  of  them.  They  were 
straightforward  antl-guerrllla  operations. 

So  far.  It  needs  to  be  said,  the  evidence  Is 
that  South  Africa  has  used  Buccaneers  only 
In  defence  of  her  borders.  The  point  Is  that 
the  techniques  would  ser\'e  equally  well 
against  any  Insurgent  section  of  her  own 
population. 

The  South  African  thinking  on  this  role 
for  the  Buccaneer  was  most  clearly  pointed 
up  a  year  ago  In  Northern  Transvaal.  A  full 
scale  army/alr-force  exercise — Operation  Sl- 
basa — was  mounted  in  open  scrubland.  Its 
object.  South  Africa  House  reluctantly  con- 
firmed last  week,  was  training  In  counter- 
Insurgency.  Buccaneer  aircraft  played  a  key 
part.  "It  was  Just  an  everyday  exercise,"  said 
the  spokesman. 

The  other  aircraft  on  South  Africa's  shop- 
ping list  Is  the  Nlmrod,  the  RAP's  replace- 
ment for  the  old  Shackletons.  Based  on  the 
design  of  the  Comet,  the  Nlmrod  Is  generally 
acknowledged  as  the  finest  maritime  recon- 
naissance aircraft  In  production  today.  Be- 
sides being  crammed  with  radar  and  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Its  galley  and  rest  quarters 
for  the  crew  of  12  men  that  the  Nlmrod  can 
loiter  on  station  for  long  periods  without 
the  crew  becoming  exhausted.  It  can  carry 
bombs,  mines,  depth  charges  and  torpedoes 
In  addition  to  various  types  of  aonar-buoys — 
listening  devices  dropped  Into  the  water  In 
the  search  for  submarines.  It  can  also  take 
air-to-ground  missiles,  and  even  carry  45 
troops.  It  files  at  Jiwt  under  the  speed  of 
sound. 

As  a  weapon  to  track  Russian  nuclear  sub- 
marines off  the  Cape  it  would  be  unsurpassed. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  Nlmrod  is  more  versa- 
tile still.  There  Is,  to  start  with,  no  reason 
why  search  and  attack  roles  should  not  be 
carried  out  over  land.  In  the  same  way  that 
Shackletons  were  iised  for  bombing  in  the 
Aden  Protectorates. 

But  the  central  value  of  the  Nlmrod  In  an 
"internal"  capacity  lies  in  the  faet  that  Its 
electronic  capabilities  would  make  It  ideal 
as  a  flying  opteratlons  room.  A  logical  force  In 
a  coimter-lnsurgency  operation  would  con- 
sist of  half  a  dozen  low-Sylng  light  aircraft 
acting  as  forward  air  controllers,  reporting 
target  positions  to  a  circling  Nlmrod.  The 
Nlmrod.  using  its  enormous  communications 
range,  could  then  call  in  Buccaneers  from  up 
to  1,000  miles  away — effectively  from  any- 
where in  South  Africa.  "In  fact,"  one  expert 
aald  last  week,  "if  I  wanted  to  put  together 
a  highly  mobile  and  very  powerful  counter- 
insurgency  force,  I'd  have  a  couple  of  Nlm-» 
rods  and  a  haindful  of  Buccaneers," 

TtM  shlpa  on  the  South  African  shopping 


list  are  the  Leander  class,  the  latest  British 
frigates.  They  are  an  Improved  version  of  the 
old  Whitby  class,  three  of  which  South  Africa 
already  possesses  imder  the  terms  of  the 
Slmonstown  agreement. 

Teamed  with  the  Nlmrod,  the  Leander  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  effective  anti-sub- 
marine weapon  available  to  South  Africa  as 
long  as  the  American  embargo  continues. 
(Its  French  rival  lacks  the  maneuverability 
provided  by  the  Leander's  twin  rudders,  and 
the  French  weapons  and  detection  equipment 
are  held  by  NATO  assessment  to  be  inferior.) 
There  Is  a  possibility,  however,  that  the  Japa- 
nese could  produce  a  comparable  vessel  for 
the  South  Africans  were  the  Leander  denied 
them. 

The  problem,  as  with  the  Nlmrod,  is  that 
the  "Leander"  is  not  confined  to  a  maritime 
role.  For  the  edge  that  the  class  has  over  its 
fore-runners  Is  its  long-range  air  warning 
radtu-,  more  sophisticated  detection  equip- 
ment ."Seacat"  anti-aircraft  missiles,  a  Wasp 
helicopter  which  carries  homing  torpedoes, 
and,  crucially  In  this  context,  the  ability  to 
carry  out  an  air-direction  role. 

The  "Leander"  would,  as  a  result,  have  In- 
creased value  as  a  counter-weapon,  for  in- 
stance, an  ability  to  come  inshore  for  coastal 
bombardment  directed  by  Its  helicopter,  or 
to  guide  groxmd-attack  aircraft.  As  Lord 
Carrington,  the  present  Defense  Secretary, 
said  In  1963:  "The  Government  cannot  guar- 
antee that  no  weajKjn  could  ever  in  any  cir- 
cumstances be  used  for  this  purpose  (en- 
forcing apartheid)  .  .  .  even  naval  weapons 
could  at  a  pinch  be  used  to  bombard  a 
land  target." 

Lord  Carrington's  forecast  Is  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  of  a  former  gunner  In  the 
South  African  navy.  Desmond  MacalUster, 
who  now  lives  In  London  claims  that  his 
gunnery  training  was  conducted,  not  on  the 
assiunption  of  a  Russian  naval  threat,  but  on 
the  need  for  shore  bombardment.  "It  was 
never  specified,"  he  told  us  last  week, 
"whether  we  woiild  be  shelling  black  coun- 
tries or  black  people  in  South  Africa." 

MacalUster  also  highlighted  the  ambigu- 
ous nature  of  South  Africa's  quite  genuine 
concern  about  submarines.  "We  always  un- 
derstood," he  said,  "that  our  peacetime  role 
was  to  patrol  the  coast  and  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  guerrillas  from  yachts,  trawlers  and 
submarines.  No  mention  was  ever  made  of  a 
possible  Soviet  blockade  of  the  Cape  route 
or  of  South  African  ports." 

Macallister's  story  is  supported  by  a  recent 
South  African  treason  trial.  The  defendants 
were  alleged,  among  other  things,  to  have 
been  engaged  In  seeking  out  possible  spots 
for  submarine  landings  In  the  heavily  for- 
ested Knysna  area  of  Cape  Province. 

Guerrilla  landings  are  clearly  a  threat  to 
South  Africa.  But  is  there  a  Russian  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  constitutes  a  ser- 
ious threat  to  us? 

Two  study  groups,  both  secret,  considered 
Slmonstown  and  the  related  problems  while 
the  Conservatives  were  In  opposition:  a 
working  party  imder  the  backbencher  Sir 
Frederic  Bennett,  and  a  policy  group  under 
the  Shadow  Defence  Minister,  Geoffrey  Rlp- 
pon.  Both  groups  included  outside  advisers. 

The  conclusions  of  Bennett's  study  were 
the  more  dramatic.  "To  avert  historic  trage- 
dies which  .  .  .  may  well  otherwise  be  Inevi- 
table," urgent  action  was  necessary  to  bol- 
ster the  security  of  the  Cape — including  a 
regional  defence  pact,  a  reactivating  of 
Slmonstown,  and  the  maintenance  In  the 
area  of  an  aircraft  carrier  and  "one  or  more 
nuclear-powered  submarines  in  support  of 
the  South  African  Navy."  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  protecting  ships  the  carrier  woxUd 
need. 

The  threat  that  these  vastly  expensive  pro- 
posals are  designed  to  counter  was  spelled 


out  by  the  other  study  group  whose  con- 
clusions were  incorporated  by  Rlppon  into 
a  study  of  "South  Africa  and  Naval  Strat- 
egy." "The  enormous  increase  In  (Russisin) 
naval  activity.  In  all  oceans  of  the  world, 
which  has  developed  since  the  end  of  the 
last  war,  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
ominous.  Her  concentration  on  building  an 
offensive  rather  than  a  defensive  naval  ca- 
pability .  .  .  should  have  woken  the  West  up 
to  the  enormous  potential  threat  which 
faces  It." 

Bennett's  proposals  are  logical  however — 
and  Indicate  the  scale  of  British  commit- 
ment necessary — if  there  is  really  this  Rus- 
sian threat. 

The  major  Russian  force  In  the  area  known 
to  NATO  intelligence  consists  of  two  nu- 
clear-powered hunter-killer  submarines; 
though  for  much  of  the  last  year  there  has 
been  only  one.  Another  five  Russian  hunter- 
killers  are  known  to  have  left  their  Baltic 
bases  In  the  last  year  and  traveled  round  the 
Cape  to  reinforce  Russia's  main  submarine 
fieet  based  around  Vladivostok  and  operating 
in  the  eastern  Pacific. 

In  the  last  two  years,  four  groups  of  Rus- 
sian surface  warships  have  operated  in  the 
Indian  Ocean:  two  on  show-the-flag  visits, 
one  mainly  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  another  to 
East  Africa,  The  other  two  groups  were  a  task 
force  m  December  1968  and  another  early 
this  year,  both  composed  largely  of  technical 
vessels  picking  up  tests  of  long-range  mis- 
siles fired  from  eastern  Russia. 

Military  sources  in  London  also  reckon 
that  Russia's  missile  programme  explains  the 
two  other  major  signs  of  her  presence  in  the 
area.  These  are  mooring  buoys  off  the  Sey- 
chelles— and  an  agreement  the  Russians  have 
Just  signed  with  Maurltixis.  This  nominally 
covers  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  fish- 
ery force.  But  clauses  In  It,  according  to 
sources  In  London,  allow  Russia  unlimited 
vrtreless  traffic  from  the  Uland  and  equally 
unlimited  use  of  the  local  airstrip — neither 
an  obvious  requirement  for  a  fishery  force, 
but  explicable  in  terms  of  a  missile  testing 
range. 

As  Lawrence  Martin.  Professor  of  War  Stud- 
ies at  King's  College,  London,  has  said: 
"Judged  by  the  standards  of  the  West,  these 
operations  are  still  on  a  modest  scale.  But 
ihey  demonstrate  the  importance  Russia  now 
attaches  to  Impressing  others  with  her  naval 
power,  and  they  must  be  expected  to  continue 
to  grow,  especially  If  the  Suez  Canal  is  re- 
opened." 

But  the  Russian  Navy,  though  formidable, 
consists  primarily  of  submarines  and  missile 
ships  operating  under  cover  of  land-based 
aircraft.  Its  normal  sphere  of  operations  Is 
largely  sub-oceanlc  waters — the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea — around  the 
Russian  mainland.  It  does  not — a  crucial 
point — have  a  general  capacity  to  operate  on 
an  ocean,  without  air  cover.  Nor  is  there  evi- 
dence that  Russia  is  making  the  major 
changes  In  her  naval  thinking  necessary  to 
develop  this  oceanic  capability.  The  Russian 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  may  therefore 
grow,  but  It  is  imllkely  to  change  much  in 
kind. 

But  if  the  Russian  presence,  as  it  stands 
now,  is  a  "threat  to  the  Cape  route,"  combat- 
ing it  would  entail  a  massive  btilldup  of 
Western  naval  strength  In  the  area — most 
probably  of  nuclear  htmter-klUer  subma- 
rine supported  by  carrier  based  aircraft.  (To 
counter  the  "prestige"  element  of  the  Rus- 
sian presence  would  of  course  necessitate  a 
surface  fleet  of  our  own.  And  since  Slmons- 
town can  only  take  two  frigates  at  a  time, 
new  bases  around  the  ocean  would  imme- 
diately be  needed — possibly  Singapore  once 
again. 

Whether  any  Western  Power  except  the 
Americans  could  afford  to  produce  that  scale 
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of  commitment  Is  doubtful,  in  the  view  of 
the  experts  we  consulted.  And  even  if  Britain 
had  the  money,  whether  we  could  man  any 
Indian  Ocean  fleet  without  a  reintroduction 
of  conscription  U  apparently  even  more 
doubtful.  For  the  past  five  years.  British  de- 
fence planners  have  rejected  any  such 
course — simply  because  they  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  Russian  presence  does  in  fact  pose 
any  credible  threat  to  the  Cape  Route  (ex- 
cept in  terms  of  a  general  conflict.  In  which 
case  we  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  worry 
about  the  Cape) . 

We  have  excellent  authority  for  thinking 
that  in  the  last  five  years  the  British  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  not  once  pressed  for  the  defence 
of  the  Cape  Route  as  a  Brttli.>>  ';-*'*"*  „ 
consequent  of  x.---*"  expansion  in  the  In- 
rtio.  ovean. 

On  the  contrary  they  have  conslstenUy 
said  that  Slmonstown  is  "useful  but  not  es- 
sential." They  have  advised  that  the  only 
real  value  of  giving  such  sophisticated  in- 
struments of  war  as  Nlmrod,  Buccaneer  or 
Leander  to  South  Africa,  would  be  to  in- 
crease marginally  Nato's  knowledge  of  Rus- 
sian submarine  movements.  And  it  is  on  that 
basis  that  most  of  the  experts  we  have  ques- 
tioned feel  the  wisdom  of  supplying  arms 
to  South  Africa  should  l>e  evaluated. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstbin)  for 
taking  this  initiative.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  conditions  evidenced  by 
the  terrorism  acts  in  South  Africa  have 
deteriorated,  that  th3  light  of  freedom 
bums  with  more  difficulty  in  that  coim- 
try  all  the  time.  And  yet  there  are  voices 
speaking  out  continually  for  freedom 
there,  in  the  Progressive  Party  or  in  other 
parties  or  amongst  the  students  of  the 
National  Union  of  South  African  Stu- 
dents. I  think  the  fact  that  South  Africa 
is  a  signatory  to  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
vention for  the  United  Nations  should 
serve  as  a  daily  reminder  to  the  world 
that  the  government  of  that  land  has  not 
wholly  upheld  the  provisions  of  that 
document,  that  human  rights  are  in 
Jeopardy  not  only  in  southern  South 
Africa,  but  are  jeopardized  daily. 

More  than  that,  the  gentleman  has  dis- 
cussed the  possible  decision  of  the  United 
Kingdom  relative  to  a  change  of  policy 
which  would  permit  the  sale  of  arms  to 
South  Africa.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  joined  today 
with  46  Members  of  this  House  and  of 
the  other  body,  including  seven  Members 
of  the  other  body,  in  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Rogers,  as  weU  as  in 
a  statement  by  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  proposed  sale  of  arms  to  South 
Africa.  I  would  like  to  make  several 
points  about  that. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text 
of  that  statement  and  of  the  letter  to 
Secretary  Rogers  with  the  signatures  of 
those  who  joined  in  the  letter  and  in  the 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
sun  aca).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  and  statement  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Lrrmi  to   atcaxThxr  or  Otatk  Rockbs  on 

Pboposed   Bkitisb    Abms  Sale  to  South 

AraiCA 
Hon.  William  P.  Rocebs. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 

DxAa  Mb.  Sxcrttabt:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  about  the  proposed 
decision  of  the  new  British  Government  to 
seU  arms  to  South  Africa,  in  implementation 
of  the  Slmonstown  Agreement  of  1966. 

In  oiir  view,  an  affirmative  decision  of  this 
character  would  have  the  gravest  ";*''"*' 

^°  „  m^tl-raclal  organization  be  seriously 
in  doubt,  but  the  sale  of  arms  may  well  be 
viewed  as  an  invitation  to  increased  mili- 
tancy by  the  black  African  states. 

The  sale  of  anns  to  South  Africa  by  any 
nation  is  in  direct  violation  of  a  1963  Secu- 
rity Council  embargo.  Moreover,  any  future 
arms  deal  vrith  the  Vorster  government  will 
plainly  flout  a  new  and  tightened  embargo 
voted  unanimously  by  the  Security  Coimcil 
on  July  23  of  this  year.  We  applaud  the 
U.S.  reaffirmation  in  March  of  ova  own  em- 
iMirgo  on  such  sales,  but  surely  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  will  not  be  enhanced  by  dis- 
regard of  these  two  forthright  United  Na- 
tions resolutions.  While  there  U  no  question 
but  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  attempting  to 
outflank  NATO,  to  strengthen  Its  poalUon 
in  the  Near  East,  and  to  focus  on  the  Persian 
Giilf ,  the  response  to  this  should  not  be  fur- 
ther arming  of  South  Africa. 

Our  chief  concern,  however,  is  that  whUe 
the  arms  are  Intended  solely  for  maritime  de- 
fense, no  paper  promises  wlU  Insure  that 
the  weapons  will  not  be  used  to  uphold  white 
supremacist  regimes  at  the  expense  of  ma- 
jority rule  that  must  come  to  aU  of  southe«T» 
Africa.  The  sale  of  arms  to  the  Vorster  re- 
gime by  Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation, 
regardless  of  the  safe  guards  attached  there- 
to, win  regrettably  enhance  the  diplomatic 
stature  of  the  South  African  Government. 
Consistent  with  the  strong  endorsement 
you  and  the  President  have  given  the  Liisaka 
Manifesto,  we  would  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  take  a  sUong  stand  on  this  issue 
at  the  United  Nations.  Further,  we  are  sure 
that  appropriate  representations  wUl  be 
made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  Indi- 
cate the  United  States'  view  and  to  empha- 
size that  the  proposed  British  action  oould 
be  widely  misinterpreted  throughout  the 
world.  At  the  very  least,  any  British  arms 
sale  to  South  Africa  may  well  dash  the  hopes 
held  by  many  that  peaceful  change  to  inde- 
pendence and  majority  rule  can  prevail  in 
that  continent  and  throughout  the  \inder- 
developed  nations  of  the  world. 
With  beet  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 


STATEMXNT  by  MniBERB  OF  CONGBESS  ON  PBO- 
POSED BarnsH  Abms  Sale  to  South 
Atbica 

As  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
have  long  been  concerned  about  Africa,  we 
deplore  the  annoiuiced  Intention  of  the  new 
British  Government  to  resume  the  sale  of 
arms  to  South  Africa,  in  implementation  of 
the  Slmonstown  Agreement  of  1955,  provid- 
ing for  British-South  African  cooperation  in 
the  defense  of  the  sea  lanes  around  the  O^je 
of  Good  Hope.  While  there  is  no  quesUon  but 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to  out- 
flank NATO,  strengthen  its  position  in  the 
Near  East,  and  obviously  focusing  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  response  to  this  should  not 
l>e  further  arming  of  South  Africa. 

The  British  aovemment  has  proposed  to 
supply  arms  to  a  racist  and  repressive  regime. 
While  the  arms  are  intended  solely  for  mari- 
time defense,  no  paper  promises  will  Insure 


that  the  we^wns  will  not  be  used  to  uphold 
white  supremacist  regimes  at  the  expense  of 
majority  nile  that  must  come  to  aU  of  south- 
ern Africa.  The  sale  of  arms  to  the  Vorster 
regime  by  Great  Britain  or  any  other  naUon. 
regardless  of  the  safeguards  attached  thereto, 
will  regrettably  enhance  the  diplomatic  8ta»- 
ure  of  the  South  African  government. 

Tanzania  and  Uganda  have  already  ln<U- 
cated  that  they  would  ^."^f't^LTZnSd 
CommonweB'**-  l*  *''"  .?.^i?.7"!.^?^ 
♦hrr-TB":  indeed,  the  viabUity.  if  not  the  very 
existence,  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  miUU- 
raclal  organization  is  at  stake.  Moreover,  the 
provision  of  arms  to  South  Africa  by  Great 
Britain  may  weU  be  an  inviUUon  to  in- 
creased miUtancy  by  the  black  nations  of  tt»e 
continent.  Surely,  a  caU  to  arms  anywhere 
in  Africa  wlU  not  encourage  the  growth  of 
non-raclallsm  or  peaceful  change  to  inde- 
pendence and  majority  rule  that  are  cruclAl 
to  the  future  of  the  continent. 

The  sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa  by  any 
nation  Is  in  direct  violaUon  of  a  1963  Se- 
curity Council  embctfgo.  Moreover,  any  fu- 
ture arms  deal  with  the  Vorster  government 
wiU  plainly  flout  a  new  and  tightened  em- 
bargo voted  unanimously  by  the  Security 
OouncU  on  JiUy  23  of  this  year.  This  newest 
resolution  calls  for  the  embargo  to  be  carrtea 
out  "uncondltlonaUy  and  without  reserva- 
tions whatsoever." 

As  Membfflrs  of  Congress,  we  ui^  Members 
of  ParUament,  and  the  British  Government 
to  debate  this  Issue  fully  and  forthrl^tly. 
and  to  reverse  the  Government's  intention 
before  a  tragic  decision  is  taken. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
signed  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  WiUlam  P. 
Rogers: 

CONCBESSICXM 

Reld.  Ogden  (R-NY). 
Bingham,  Jonathan  (D-NT). 
Brademas.  John  (D-Ind.) . 
Brown.  George,  Jr.  (D-Callf .) . 
Burton,  PhUlip  (D-Callf .) . 
Chisholm,  Shirley  D-NY) . 
Conyers.  John.  Jr.  (D-Mlch.) . 
Corman.  James  C.  (D-Callf.) . 
Culver.  John  C.  (D-Iowa) . 
Dlggs,  Charles  C,  Jr.  (D-Mlch.) . 
Edwards,  Don  (D-Callf.). 
Fraser,  Donald  M.  (D-Mlnn.) . 
Gude,  GUbert  (R-Md.) . 
Halpem,  Seymour   (R-NY). 
Harrington.  Michael  (D-Mass.) . 
Hawkins,  Augustus  F.  (D-Callf.) . 
Helstoekl,  Henry  (D-NJ). 
Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr.  (D-Ind.). 
Kastenmeler,  Robert  W.  (D-Wls.) . 
Koch,  Edward  I.  (D-NY) . 
Lowenstein.  Allard  K.  (D-NY) . 
McCarthy.  Richard  D,  (D-NY) . 
Mlkva.  Abner  J.  (D-m.) . 
Moorhead,  WllUam  S.  (I>-P».) . 
Morse.  F.  Bradford  (R-Mass.). 
Moss.  John  E.  (D-Callf.) . 
Nix,  Robert  N.  C.  (D-Pa.). 
O'Neal,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.  (D-Mass.). 
Ottlnger,  Richard  L.  (D-NY) . 
Reuss,  Henry  S.  (D-WU.) . 
Rosenthal,  Benjamin  S,  (D-NY). 
Roybal,  Edward  R,  (D-Callf.) . 
Ryan,  WUllam  F.  (D-NY) . 
Scheuer,  James  H.  (D-NY) . 
Stokes,  Louis  (D-Ohio) . 
Thompson,  Frank,  Jr.  (D-NJ) . 
Whalen,  Charles  W.,  Jr.  (R-Ohlo) . 
Tunney,  John  V.  (D-Calif .) . 
Wolff,  Lester  L.  (D-NY) . 

SXMATOBS 

Brooke,  Edward  W.  (R-Maas.) . 
Cranston,  Alan  (D-Callf.). 
Goodell.  Charles  (R-NY). 
Javlts,  Jacob  K.  (R-NY) . 
Kennedy,  Edward  M.  (D-Mass.) . 
Moss.  Frank  E.  (D-Utah). 
Packwood.  Robert  (R-Oreg.). 
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Mr.  RKTD  of  New  York.  Specifically  I 
would  like  to  state  very  simply  that  not 
<Hily  would  the  proposed  action  now 
under  consideration  in  the  United  King- 
dom be  a  backward  step — which  could 
well  result  in  several  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  withdrawing  frcxn  it — 
but  more  important,  it  would  flash  a 
sisnal  around  the  world  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  peaceful  chuxiso  in  Southern 
Africa  were  dimmer. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  given 
their  strong  endorsement  to  the  Lusaka 
Manifesto,  that  puts  the  United  States 
strongly  on  the  side  of  majority  rule  and 
independence  for  all  nations.  To  provide 
arms  to  South  Africa  is  not  only  a  clear 
violation  of  the  UJJ.  Security  Coimcil 
Resolution  of  July  23,  but,  more  than 
this,  would  set  the  stage  for  further  re- 
preeslve  actions  by  South  Africa. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  judgment 
that  In  Southern  Africa  there  will  be 
change.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  words  of  Luthuli  and  others  will 
ultimately  prevail.  The  only  question,  I 
think,  that  is  before  us  is  whether  this 
change  will  be  soon  or  later,  and  more 
particularly,  whether  the  change  will  be 
violent  or  peaceful. 

Those  governments  that  are  white, 
that  tire  in  the  minority,  and  that  would 
seek  to  shut  out  the  majority  and  seek 
to  live  by  repression,  to  live  by  fear,  not 
only  destroy  human  dignity  but  also  fly 
in  the  face  of  history  and  in  the  face  of 
mankind. 

I  would  deeply  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Commons  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  thoughtfully  con- 
sider this  action  and  that  the  British 
Government  would  decide  not  to  provide 
arms  to  South  Africa.  Indeed,  I  would 
hope  we  could  see  progress  in  an  affirma- 
tive direction  with  Portugal  and  others, 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  foresee- 
able future  for  steps  to  be  taken  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Portugal  and  Mozambique 
and  Angola  and  Guinea  Bisseau  for  in- 
dependence and  majority  rule. 

I  hope  majority  rule  will  one  day  come 
to  all  the  countries  of  Southern  Africa, 
to  Rhodesia,  and  that  the  principles  of 
human  rights  will  apply  in  all  South 
Africa.  This  is  not  now  the  case.  But  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  live  in  those 
countries  will  realize  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  live  do  not  go  unnoticed 
in  this  body,  that  their  courage  Is  ad- 
mired, and  that  wherever  men  flght  for 
freedom,  there  will  be  voices  raised  in 
this  body  to  sustain  their  spirit  and  their 
effort. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  most  warmly 
for  the  action  he  has  taken  in  calling 
these  several  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  We  are  fortimate 
to  have  Members  Uke  him  in  this  House 
who  concern  themselves  about  human 
liberty,  even  in  places  where  ordinary 
political  considerations  would  not  elicit 
much  interest  from  American  politl|' 
clans. 

Americans  are  preoccupied  today  with 
difficulties  involving  our  own  country, 


and  it  is  easy — and  understandable— to 
forget  problems  that  seem  remote  else- 
where in  the  world.  Specifically  for  that 
reason,  it  is  important  to  reassert  frran 
time  to  time  how  deeply  troubled  we  are 
about  the  plight  of  Africans,  Indians, 
people  of  mixed  ancestry,  and  any  white 
people  who  speak  out  against  oppression 
in  southern  Africa. 

The  constant  reminder  that  the  doc- 
trine of  white  supremacy  continues  to 
luio  «in  enormous  part  of  Africa— -of  iall 
places — ^Is  *%  cancer  poisoning  relations 
between  men  of  diflereiik  >a<«f^  all  over 
the  world.  It  jeopardizes  us  all.  Conmiuii 
sense  as  well  as  simple  justice  demand 
that  this  situation  be  ended.  At  the  very 
least,  governments  based  on  race  and 
sustained  by  force  ought  not  be  abetted 
in  their  misbehavior  by  people  concerned 
about  freedom  and  hoping  for  a  time  of 
peace  on  this  tired  and  bruised  planet. 

For  that  reason  if  no  other.  I  hope  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
not  reverse  its  ban  on  the  sale  of  arms 
to  South  Africa.  The  decent  opinion  of 
mankind,  expressed  not  only  in  resolu- 
tions of  the  Security  Council,  but  also 
in  outpourings  of  concern  from  men  of 
goodwill  all  over  the  world — the  decent 
opinion  of  mankind  will  not  easily  for- 
give a  government  for  helping  to  furnish 
weapons  to  make  this  Pariah  government 
more  secure. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  6pecial  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  INDIAN  DAYS  SCHED- 
ULED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND 
ELSEWHERE  SEPTEMBER  4  AND 
5 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  last  day 
we  will  be  in  session  before  September  4 
and  5  to  remind  the  Members  of  various 
celebrations  which  will  take  place 
throughout  the  country  on  those  dates 
in  observance  of  National  Indian  Day. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the  East- 
em  North  Carolina  Indian  Association 
will  sponsor  special  ceremonies  and  fes- 
tivities in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion and  I  look  forward  to  an  oiqMrtimity 
to  participate. 

Many  people  have  the  Impression  that 
all  of  our  country's  Iiidians  live  on  reser- 
vations in  the  Western  and  Plains  States 
and  are  not  aware  of  the  large  number 
of  Indians  in  Eastern  States  like  North 
Carolina  who  are,  and  for  a  long  time 
have  been,  totally  and  completely  a  part 
of  the  local  commimlties  in  which  they 
live  side  by  side  with  all  other  citizens 
and  residents. 


It  is  highly  aiHJropriate,  however,  in 
my  opinion,  for  occasions  such  as  this 
one  which  call  attention  to  the  history 
and  the  rich  heritage  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
North  Carolina  Indian  Association,  the 
festivities  will  includj  a  rodeo,  wagon 
train  parade,  two  nights  of  entertain- 
ment, and  many  exhibits,  displays,  con- 
tests, and  games. 

I  want  to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  their  Indian  constituents  in  their 
celebration  of  National  Indian  Days,  and 
for  any  who  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as 
ko  hovft  Indian  constituents,  "Chief" 
James  Brewing  uo**  anH  i  ^f^^  welcome 
you  to  join  us  in  Clinton,  N.C  ou  r>»id«y 
and  Saturday,  September  4  and  5. 


THE  PAST  PRIMARY  IN  THE   18TH 
DISTRICT  OP  NEW  YORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Powell)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  history  I  am  putting  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  fraud,  corruption,  and  the  thiev- 
ery in  the  past  program  of  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District. 

This  matter  is  before  several  coiuts; 
but  regardless  of  Uie  final  outcome,  I 
desire  the  history  record  the  corruption 
and  fraud  in  the  election  of  1970  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

The  material  follows : 

(In  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York  County] 

In  thb  Mattbb  of  the  Appucation  of  Adam 
C.    Pownx,    PmnoNKR    v.    Mattrics    J. 

0'R0XJ«K.  ET  AL.,  RKSPONDKNTS 

Henry  R.  WllUama.  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says: 

1.  That  be  Is  an  Attorney  at  Law  main- 
taining offices  at  271  West  125  Street,  New 
York  City.  New  York. 

2.  That  on  this  6th  day  of  July,  1970,  be 
attended  at  the  Board  of  Elections  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  for  the  piupose  of  contin- 
uing an  Investigation  of  the  election  returns 
Oi  the  ISth  Congressional  District  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

3.  That  as  a  result  if  the  aforesaid  ezaznl- 
natlon  of  election  returns  deponent  dis- 
covered that  there  were  only  public  counter 
cards  for  ten  of  the  flfty  four  election  dis- 
tricts In  the  72  Assembly  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  aforesaid  18th  Congres- 
sional District  has  therein  211  election  dis- 
tricts covering  seven  Assembly  Districts. 

FINDINGS 

No  public  counter  cards 
Assembly  district:  Election  districts 

67 11  ED'S 

68 1  ED 

69   19  ED'S 

70   32  ED'S 

72     44  ED'S 

74 54  ED'S 

TTNAtrrHOUZXO    VOTES    ON    VOTING    ICACHINE 

93  EJ}.  of  the  66  AI>.:  14  more  votes  on 
machine  than  signatures  on  Buff  Cards. 

27  ED.  of  the  70  AJ5.:  41  more  votes  on 
machine  than  signatures  on  Buff  Oards. 

INXUGIBLB  VOTXS 

Republicans 616 

Liberals     233 

Conservatives    11 

Voids,  oolsslng,  blanks 417 
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TAMPESINC     WITH     VOTING     MACHINXS 

70  AD.:  3  voting  levers  found  on  window 
ledge.  131  East  104  Street.  Voting  machines 
abandoned  by  Police  after  close  of  Polls. 

72  AD. :  Russworm  Public  School.  3  voting 
machines  unguarded  on  June  26,  1970. 


74  AD.:  806  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  Police  left  voting  machine  In  lobby 
of  building  for  at  least  two  days,  imguarded 
and  unprotected. 

18th  (Congressional  District  of  New  York 
votmg  machines  were  never  Impounded  by 

BY  CHESTER  BA6LEY 


Police  even  though  Commissioner  O'Rourke 
announced  on  June  24,  1970  that  they  had 
been. 

Affirmed  under  i>enaltles  of  perjury  this 
6th  day  of  July.  1970. 


Electoral 
district 


Assembly 
district 


Name  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


93 
93 
93 

ts 

•3 

93 

93 


25 
2S 
2S 
2S 
2S 
25 
2S 

g 


26 

n 
n 

26 
26 
26 

II 

n 

V 
27 


27 
27 


27 
27 
V 
27 
27 
27 


29 
29 
29 
29 

29 
29 

29 
29 

29 
29 
29 
29 


30 

99 
SO 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
90 
30 
30 
30 


66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 


Louise  Pierre,  165  East  96th  St. 

Virginia  Pagan,  179  East  96th  SL 

Gion  Rios.  1265  ParK  Ave 

Maria  Ramos.  1496  Lexington  Ave 

EveSpillman,  1259  Park  Ave No  Mrtv 

Robert  Sherzer,  154  East  97th  St I^SLKv' 

Tecia  Selnick,  162  East  97th  St. 


..  Republican... 
..  Conservative.. 

..  No  party 

do 

Democratic... 


'.'.  Registered  Feb.  2. 197a 
..  List  voted  November  1961. 


Uberal. 


BY  PEARL  SWANGIN 


67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 


Martin  Reinich,  711  Amsterdam  Ave 

Virginia  E.  Smit.  711  Amsterdam  Ave 

Frank  A.  Vitals,  150  West  95  St 

Barbara  K.  Wirth,  106  West  96  st 

Mirion  Jaeger.  110  West  96  St^- -  „-  ■ 

Bernard  Keiser,  160  West  96  St  UhSJf— 

Angel  Fuentes  Jr.,  160  West  97  St BSSihkin" 

Felrcita  Ponseca,  160  West  97  St S^'^rt? 

Elisa  Fuentes,  160  West  97  St No  party.. 


.  LSMral 

.  Liberal. 

Republican. 


BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 


ElneiU  Beasley,  70  West  95  St 


Republican 

ShaTo";;  Blocki?;  21  We$t94$t      ....- oifuWki'n 

"1  Central  Park  West Republican 


Dorothy  Buckner,  350  ( 

Anna  Fuchs,  25  West  95  St - ««  Mrtv" 

Helen  Ganz,  70  West  95  St "rio 

Winifred  Gallant,  21  West  94  St fr-W 

Thelma  Harris,  70  West  95  St oSfuS  Lin 

Merill  Kaplan,  70  West  95  St 5?«rt?  

Emma  Bernson,  12  West  96  St pXSiii'nV 

DorisGetzler.  10West96St Party  missinj 


BY  CHESTER  BAGLEY 


67 
67 


Leah  Tobin,  19  West  96  St 

Joseph  Zoncnshine,  50  West  97  St 


..  Blank.... 
..  No  party. 


BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


Elixabeth  Bennett,  120  West  97  St Kl** 

Sterling  Bough.  129  West  97  St o^lwhin 

Walter  Benths.  120  West  97  St. ??i£.„i"* 

i2ow.st?7st._,, :-:::::::::::::::::::::::::::  M&:::::::: 


James  Hill,  ...     , 

Clara  W.  Donahue.  127  West  96  St. 


Lillian  EKheron.  160  West  97  St. 


.do. 


BY  OUVIA  WiaiAMS 


67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 


Lillian  T.  Phillips.  120  West  97  St Ubsral..... 

Charles  Phillips.  120  West  97  St -* 

John  K.  Zachlerle,  125  West  96  St aC"" 

\ja  Minerva  Hernandez,  153  East  118  St ol^'-iSi;-"' 

Jaun  Morales,  185  East  117  St "•"T**"" 

Eusibio  G.  Rodriguez,  2135-3d  Ave n„"»^"'" 

Hugh  Pressley,  53  East  132  St Sl^jS;;" 

Bessie  White,  2174  Lexington  Ave KepuOMcan. 

Eva  Stratton,  50  Manhattan  Ave J,VU^""" 

Jacob  RosenbUim.  160  West  97  SL **"i!r  — 

Marina  Calcano,  177  East  117  St "o 

Catherine  Williams 


Void. 


BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


Mildred  Martin,  784  Columbus  Ave ir-„?iJ — 

Terence  Murphy,  382  Central  Park  West. No  party 

James  Nabors,  382  Central  Park  WesL faL^ 

Anneatha  NatMJrs,  382  Central  Park  West. 5r^?Ji: 

Joseph  Westman,  784  Columbus  Ave — "'»  P*"' 

Barbara  Aubrey.  382  Centre!  Park  West «• 

Suzanne  Abeloff,  382  Central  Park  West. - JJ 

Ruth  Berger.  382  Central  Park  West »• 

Mary  Beit-Halachmy.  382  Centrel  Parli  West laJji 

Mary  Bowman,  784  Columbus  Ave ir!!?!;; 

Luis  Cinfroi,  765  Amsterdam  Ave "•  PJ"» 

Dorothy  Oembry,  784  Columbus  Ave ;"-5« 

Gerard  DuvHIer,  382  Central  Park  West L^^Sx 

Lavnetter  Finkel,  784  Columbus  Ave "•  PJ"" 

David  Levenson,  784  Columbus  Ave •• 
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Elwtoral 
district 


Assembly 

district    N«in«  and  address 


11 
11 


21 

a 

21 


Party 


Explanation 


31  67  M.  Prtar  Leltart,  372  Central  Park  West 

31  67  Marguerite  L  Priolsou,  372  Central  Park  West 

32  67  Joyce  A.  Reit>e,  400  Central  Park  West 

32  67  Eutene  Svare.  400  Central  Park  West 

32  67  Smith  L.  Starling,  300  Central  Park  West 

33  67  Beatrice  N.  Gottlieb,  392  Central  Park  West 

S3  67  Nina  K.  Heckt,  392  Central  Park  West 

33  67  Anna  R.  F.  Hopkins,  392  Central  Park  West 

33  67  Eleanor  R.  Herman.  392  Central  Park  WesL 

33  67  Lee  A.  Matthews,  392  Central  Park  West 

33  67  Mary  V.  Morse,  392  Central  Park  West 

33  67  Clara  Peters,  792  Columbus  Ave 

33  67  Anthony  J.  Tejoda,  792  Columbus  Ave 

33  67  TiMivsa  M.  Van  Putten.  392  Central  Park  WasL... 


Missing 

No  party 

Republican 

do 

do 

No  enrollment. 

Missing 

Republican 

Missing 

do       .  . 

'.'.'.'.". do 

Republican 

Blank  enroll... 

Missing 
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BY  GRAHAM 


Electoral 
district 


Assembly  ^    ^^ 

district    Name  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


35 
3S 

» 

i 

35 

as 

3S 
35 
35 

35 

as 


BY  LILLIE  BELLE  BROWN 


68    WillUm  Gonzalez,  221  East  96St 

68    Ramoneta  Gonzalez,  221  East  96  St 

68    Ctorivrt  Veto,  202  East  97  St 


Missing 

do 

Republican. 


BY  GRAHAM 


68    Sarah  Harvin,  1902  2d  Ave . 

68    Gladys  Soto,  1905  2d  Ave 

68    William  VesUI.  1905  2d  Ave 


Republican 

"""""II"IIIIIIdol"l"II"~IZII 


BY  WILLIAM  S.  EPPS 


•  68    Gregoru  Cruz,  210  East  102  St Party  missing 

8  68    Lillie  Mabry,  220  East  102  St. Conservative 

•  68    Norman  Meyer.  1809  3d  Ave 

S  68    Peter  Roux,  220  East  102  St -.- 

t  68    Janie  Reddick,  210  East  102  St Conservatnw 

•  68    Leslie  Tyler,  1955  2d  Ave Republican 


No  tignalure  tampering. 

Do. 


BY  ESTHER  McCAU 


Jose  D.  Perez.  1875  3d  Ave. 
Carmen  Diaz,  1851  3d  Ave.. 


Republican. 

do 


as 

31 
31 

ai 


47 
47 
47 
47 
47 


BY  MRS.  GRAHAM  BAGLEY 


X 


U  68    Mosser  Wascott  225  East  106  SL Republican 

M  68    Emory  Bythwood,  2075  2d  Ave Liberal 

It  68    Myrtle  Christopher,  1941  3d  Ave Republican 

II  68    Irene  Giles.  1941  3d  Ave do 

n  68    Emily  Hill,  1941  3d  Ave do 

tt  68    Carolyn  Jacobs.  1941  3d  Ave do 

U  68    Lucia  Morales,  221  East  106  St do 

It  68    Sarah  Silber,  221  East  106  St No  party 

It  68    Benjamin  Sheppard,  1941  3d  Ave Missing 

IS  68    ViU  Ramon.  19*1  3d  Ave RepubRcan 


BY  MRS.  E.  McCALL 


68 
68 


ubT  rl^JiJ^Sio^^iii  st!^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  SiS!!:::::::::::::"":::":::":::::::  scratched  «.t  .nd  Democrat,  written  «o 

data. 
Votint 


6>   Tiardi$Vines,258E«stll2$t. Ho  dale. 


BY  ANNA    ENGLISH 


32 

68 

32 

68 

at 

68 

n 

68 

32 

68 

32 

68 

Rosa  Soto,  212  East  119  St Republican. 

Petrona  Valcareel,  201  East  118  SL do 

Luis  Comacho,  208  East  118  St Uberal 

Luiz  Perez.  216  East  118  St do 

Manuel  Cruz,  251  East  119  St Missing 

Victoria  Galtoway,  240  East  119  St r do 


BY  WILLIAM  S.  EPPS 


a« 

68 

31 

68 

a* 

68 

M 

68 

at 

68 

a« 

68 

a* 

68 

a« 

68 

34 

68 

34 

68 

at 

68 

at 

68 

Lteyd  Addison,  100  East  123  St 

Juin  Couvertier.  104  East  120  St 

Carmen  Couvertier,  104  East  120  SL 

Beulah  Dye.  104  East  124  St 

Catherine  Foy,  120  East  123  St 


Uberal 

I.I Republican... 

Liberal. 


9 

t 
10 
M 
10 


U 

u 
u 
u 
11 

u 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


13 
13 


Petronila  Gracia,  132  East  St Missing.. 

Edwins  Gracia,  132  East  123  SL do... 

Pedro  Lopez,  116  East  123  St do... 

Angel  Lopez,  137  East  122  St LiberaL.. 

Luis  Mocete,  2026  Lex  Ave No  party. 

Susie  Williams,  108  East  St Missing.. 

Justo  Soto,  102  East  121  St do... 


13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


68  Ambrose  Rivera,  58  East  120  st do.:iH 

68  Flora  Rivera.  58  E»st  UO  St     — ^--_l 

68  Yvonne  Robinson.  1710  Park  Ave ^ 

68  Miguel  Rivera,  58  East  120  St  ~~-^ 

68  Annie  Williams,  71  East  119  St ^^     . 

68  George  Pong  58  Ust  120  St.  IHIIIIdoI 

68  Daisy  Kennedy,6«  Eas  120SL ----;;      RapuWican. 

68  Alice  Allanby,  63  East  121  St 1:™"::""  Mibing.-.. 

68  Janice  Berry  75  East  119  St    ... ^  • 

68  Isabelino  Delgado.  58  Em  120  St jjg,-   , 

68  Arnold  Hector,  63  Eft  121  St- ^loe™ 

68  Jessie  Mae  Jones.  56  East  120  St Missina 

68  Margaret  Rose.  68  East  120  St "oM        II 

68  Junibr  Tucker.  16  East  120  St voio 


BY  EUINE  PARKER 


68  Rafalla  Lopez.  2353,  2  Lexington  Ave... 

68    Israel  Lopez.  206  East  123  SC... 

68    Blanea  Marchese.  163  East  122  St 

68    John  Newton,  2011  Lexington  Ave 

68  Lucila  Peredo,  215  East  1™  St.  ....... 

68  Petroni  Morales  Ramos,  254  East  122  St. 

68    Luisa  Ramos,  229  East  121  St 


Missing..... 

Liberal 

Republictn.. 

Uberal 

No  party 

Republican.. 
.  No  party 


BY  PEARL  SWANGIN 


68  Bertha  Allen.  1980  Parti  Ave.... 

68  David  L  Blockman.  1980  Parit  Ave 

68  James  Patterson,  2101  Madison  Ave..-. 

68  Hawkins  Plummer,  1980  Parti  Ave 

68  Caleb  Ricks,  1960  Parti  Ave 


LibenI 

do 

uO 

do 

RapubUcan. 


BY  OUVIA  WILUAMS 


69  Rosalee  Bethea,  850  Columbus  Ave 

69  Aleio  Abad,  825  Columbus  Ave 

69  Andres  Cancel,  845  Columbus  Ave 

69  Paul  Jones,  845  Columbus  Ave 

66  Addie  Jones.  845  Columbus  Ave 

69  Eliezer  Megron,  845  Columbus  Ave 


Voiil 

mil do 


.do. 

do... 

do... 


BY  GRAHAM 


69  Edwin  Clifton,  418  Central  Parii  WesL. 

69  Detores  Resto,  10  Manhattan  Ave. 

69  Rachel  Vixman,  415  Central  Parti  West. 

69    Eva  Stratton,  50  Manhattan  Ave 

69  Alfonso  Vidal.  10  West  JMSt  ....... 

69  Catherine  Williams.  H  West  103d  St... 


Liberal 

RapubUcan. 

Liberal 

Republican. 

Liberal 

Void 


BY  WILLIAM  S.  EPPS 


69  Louis  Galenson.  444  Central  Parti  WesL. 

69  Libby  Galenson,  444  Central  Park  WesL. 

69    Hattie  Garner.  142  Manh  Ave 

69    Frank  Lum.  40  West  106 St... 

69    Jacinto  Lopez.  15  West  106  St 

69    Eula  Walker,  465  Central  Parti  West 


No  party... 

■""I Liberal 

No  party... 

Repubiiean. 

II do 

No  party... 


BY  EUINE  PARKER 


69  Mary  Lopez  E..  67  West  104  St 

69  Juan  Pedrosa.  69  West  109  St 

69  Richard  Payne.  50  West  106St 

69  Steve  M.  Tipton.  56  West  105  SL 

69  Burney  Whftaker.  50  West  106  SL.... 

69  Ronald  N.  Prudden,  77  West  104  St... 


..  Uberal 

..  Blank 

..  Liberal 

..  Blank 

..  Republican. 
..  BUnk. 


BY  J.  NELSON 


69    Louise  J.  Cooper.  870  Columbus  Ave. 
69    John  MiknlskB.  60  West  104  St 


Republican. 
do 


BY  EULA  HODGE 


69  JuliU  Rosado.  60  West  104  St. 

69    Fred  Wilson.  875  Col.  Ave 

69  Agnes  Wilson.  875  Col.  Ave... 

69  Evelyn  Bieber.  875  Col.  Ave... 

69  Elizabeth  Smith.  875  Col.  Ave. 


RepublKan. 

do 

Uberal 

do 
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Elwtoral 

Assembly 

dntrict 

district 

14 

69 

14 

69 

14 

69 

14 

69 

14 

69 

14 

69 

14 

69 

14 

69 

N«m«  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


29 
29 
29 

29 
29 
29 


Cath«rin«  Brennan,  135  West  104  St. . . 
Helen  K.  Baum,  865  Amsterdam  Ave... 

Consuela  Forusia,  140  Weit  104  St 

Joseph  Hermendez,  140  West  104  St... 
Fannie  D.  Hams,  865  Amsterdam  Ave.. 
Marjaret  Queries,  140  West  104  St— . 

Aniel  Rios,  140  West  104  St 

Juan  Rodriquez.  101  West  104  St 


Liberal 

Republican.. 

Blank 

Missing 

Blank 

Republican. 

Missing 

Republican. 


BY  MARY  WARWICK 


26  69  Florence  Perry,  64  West  108  St 

26  69  AlbertSldlia,  70Westl08St .- 

26  69  Ophelia  Sylvester.  475  Central  Park  West. 

25  69  Eunice  Agee,  4£0  Central  Park  West 

26  69  Jacob  Brydie,  4Westl08St 

26  69  Angelica  Celena.  196  Manhattan  Avt 

26  69  Lillie  Dennon.  64  West  108  St 

26  69  RalphGreenhut,lS7  Manhattan  Ave 

26  69  Jobn  Kennedy.  70  West  108  St 


Republican.. 

do.    .. 

"".II do 

do 

do 

iiiir.i.-.ido 

do.  ... 

Illlllll-Ido 

do 


BY  J.  NELSON 


69  Ana  Esmurrias,  69  West  108  St 

69  Flor  Garcia,  62  West  109  St 

69  Ires  Maldonado,  58  West  109  St 

69  Gtoria  Rivera,  164  West  109  St 

69  Jamas  Reid.  122  West  109  St 

69  Janny  Zambrana,  73  West  108  St 


Republican. 

BtMk 

do 

"l"yillll"l".  RepuWiain. 

Liberal 

Republican. 


BY  E.  McCAU 


44 

69 

46 

69 

47 

69 

47 

69 

Maurice  Butler,  44  Morningside 

Lawrence  S  Vivien,  400  West  119  St 

Thomas  S.  Seligson.  414  West  121  St... 
Ftorian  Stubes,  415  West  120  St 


....  Void 

Republican. 


No  data, 
tneorractdite. 
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BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


Electoral 
district 


Assembly  _,   ^. 

district    Name  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


BY  E.  PARKER 


70  Consuek)  Alvarez,  1511  Lexington  Ave.. 

70    Kavork  AUmain,  167  East  99  St 

70   Harvey  Ballou,  1539  Lexington  Ave 

70    Seymour  Hmkson.  154  East  100  St 

70    Marine  LImason,  110  East  99  St 

70  VincentMarrero,  1539  Uxington  Ave... 

70    Andres  Marino,  1515  Lexington  Ave 

70  Felix  Ortiz  Ceballe,  1509  Uxington  Ave. 

70    Aaron  Prileau,  183  East  98  SI 

70    Reuie  Utiey,  1539  Lexington  Ave 

70  Velma  Williams,  1155  Lexington  Ave. . . . 


RepuMicaa. 
.do. 


do..... 

do 

do 

.  Uberal 

.  Republican.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


3- 


BY  J.  NELSON 


70    Rosa  Mary  Griffiths. 


BY  W.  S.  EPPS 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Carrie  Tully.  60  East  102  St Republican. 

Dorothy  Fraser,  1465  Amsterdam  Avt ™ 

Louise  Gayles,  1351  Madison  Ave i,""'*^""" 

Lillian  Jones.  1465  Madison  Ave _ .SLEIv''-" 

Lionel  Morris,  1355  Park  Ave 5.~SL,V 

Victor  Otero,  50  East  102  St Republfcan. 

Yvonne  Poussaint,  112  East  101  St * 

Evelyn  Wilkes,  50  East  102  St *» 


BY  P.  SWANGIN 


70 
70 
70 
70 


Joseph  Bellini.  57  East  98  SI Republican. 

Felicia  Baez,  65  ast  99  St uV  1.1;" 

Edna  M.  Partalatin,  65  East  99  St dJ^m'Lv" 

James  C.  Smith.  65  East  99  St Republtean. 


BY  R.  TUGGLE 


70  Angel  Venero,  1569  Lexington  Ave — 

70  Cristina  Ayala,  173  East  101  St 

70  Cartes  Hernandez.  1511  Lexington  Ave 

70  Carmen  LIvigne,  1575  Lexinjton  Ave 

70  Rosario  Sanchei,  193  EastlOOSt 

70  Zoraida  Saavedra.  122  East  102  St 


Republican 


Conservativt.. 


Incorrect  date. 

Do. 

Do. 

Signature  diff. 


■ 

S 
• 
8 

8 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


u 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
U 
12 
12 
12 
U 
U 
12 


70  Juanita  Arroyo,  60  fast  106  St.. 

70  Jessie  Cameron.  50  East  106  St-... 

70  Houston  Cameron,  50  East  106  St.. 

70    Stephen  Gilliard,  60  East  104  St 

70  Louis  Gonzales.  60  East  104  St      -. 

70  Islimael  Hernandez,  60  East  104  St. 

70  FrederickGrlffith,  55  East  102St... 

70    Harry  Padilto,  60  East  106  St 

70    Emma  Royal,  55  East  IM  St    

70    YoUnda  Silver.  55  East  102  St 


Republican... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ho  party 

Liberal 

.  Republican... 

do 

,  Liberal 


BY  L  HARRIS 


70    Ramonia  Cirilo.  107  East  102  St 

70    Qvlro  Diaz.  1405  Park  Ave    

70    norie  Davis,  170  East  106  St. 

70  Henry  Dandy,  1626  Lexington  Ave... 

70    Ramon  Espino,  122  East  IM  St 

70    Joaquin  "••"o*.  "05  Park  Ave 

70    Juan  FonUnes,  126  East  103  St 

70    FederKo  Leon,  124  East  103  St. 

70  Senen  Luciano,  124  East  107  St     ... 

70  George  Maldonado,  126  East  103  St.. 

70    Hector  Morales.  U05  Pari;  Avj^ 

70    Francisco  Ortiz,  105  Ea^t  IW  St 

70    Antonia  Rivera,  126  East  103  St 

70    Luz  Serrano.  126  East  103  St    

70  Jorge  Serrano  124  East  103  St  .  —. 

70  Manuel  Segerra,  108  East  104  St.... 

70  Raymond  Varw,  130  East  104  St.... 

70  Pelro  Soto,  uTtt  P»rk  Avir .      .--. 

70  Felipe  Torregrosa,  108  East  103  St. 


Republican.. 

do 

No  party — 

....  Void 

RepobHcan.. 

do 

do 

....  Void 

No  party — 

, do 

Republican.. 

do 

do 

No  party... 

Republican. 

No  party... 

Uberal 

No  party... 

Republican. 


BY  CHESTER  BAGLEY 


70  Catherine  Avere,  2256  7th  Ave 

70  Maude  Bell.  281  West  132  St   - 

70  Reginald  Bean.  218 ««<  "?St 

70  Beatrke  Garraway.  237  West  132  St.. 

70  Daisy  Graves,  2246  7th  Ayo^ 

70  Frank  Green.  255  West  132  St 

70  George  Jones.  455  Lenox  Ave 


Republican. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 


BY  LILLIE  BELLE  BROWN 


70  Maria  Martinez,  176^st  103St      .... 

70    Anacleto  Mendma.  168  East  104  St 

70    Gloria  Ortiz,  159  East  103  St 

70    Juan  Orta,  1641  Lexington  Ave 

70    Petra  Pena.  1677  Lexin|ton  Ave. 

70    Jose  M.  Quinones,  156  East  103  St 

70  Eitter  Rodriguez,  163  East  104  St.     ... 

70  Miguel  A.  Rivera,  1679  Lexington  Ave.. 

70    Michael  Rivera,  166  East  l(ft  St 

70    Eddie  Sanchez,  155  East  103  St 

70  Maria  Castro,  1677  Lexington  Ave.. .. 

70  Grabiel  A.  Canales,  164  East  104  St— . 

70  Carmen  D.  Canales,  164  East  104  St.. 

70    Carmen  Calderon,  170  East  lOSSt 

70    Juan  B.  Gardel,  163  East  104  ft    

70  Consuelo  Garcia.  160  East  103  St  .... 

70  Juana  Kosmoglow.  175  East  lOSSt... 

70  Blanca  L  Laguez.  157  E«st  104  «.-... 

70    Alejandro  Laguer,  157  East  104  St 

70    Floisa  Lugo,  163  East  104  St 


Republican - - 

Liberal 

Republican 

Missing 

RepubOcan 

Uberal 

Republican 

Missing 

Republican 

Utieral 

Republican 

Libwal 

'"IIIIII  Misiini -- • 

Republican - 

""V.V.V  No  party  last  date  Oecl  Vt  WW. 
■"" Republican — 

""""IIIIII. I.-do — 


Ill  Dec.  1.1965. 


BY  GRAHAM 


70  Raimundo  Ortis,  1703  Lexington  Ave.. 

70    Hector  Castonia.  170  East  107  St 

70    Eugenia  Gomez,  159  East  106  St. 

70    Angela  Martinez.  124  East  108  St 

70    Jeffrey  Richman,  153  East  107  St 

70    Asuncion  Ortiz,  157  East  106  St 


Libwtl 

do 

Republican.. 

do 

Liberal 

No  party — 


BY  W.  E.  EPPS 


70  Gabriel  Amaro,  70  East  108  St.    

70  Alk»  D.  Aeevero,  70  East  108  St 

70  Henry  Boyd,  1595  Madison  Ave 

70  Annie  Bailed,  70  East  108  St         

70  Unda  A.  Corcellw,  21  E»jt  IMSt 

70  JanieL.  Cooper,  70  East  108  St...    

70  Ana  Delia  DeJesus,  1595  Madison  Ave... 

70  Edwin  Martinez.  1548  Medison  Ave 

70  Maria  Machin,  21  Eest  104  St 

70  Ramon  Padilla,  70  East  IM  St. 

70  Eutoiio  Medina.  25  East  104  St 

70  Roberto  Rivera.  1»5  MadiMn  Aw 

70  Cleofe  Vazouez.  70-72  East  108  St .    .- 

70  Aleunder  Whitaker.  70-72  East  108  St. 

70  Olivia  Walker,  1595  Madison  Ave 

70  Carrie  Walker.  1595  Madison  Ave 


No  party 

do 

do. . -.-.-.-..- -------T"***" 

Republican —  - 

Ch«k  for  party. 

Republican 

No  party 

Ill Uberal "— 

No  signature. 
Check  party. 

No  perty. 

No  signatura. 

...  Blank 

"      No  party 

IIIIIIIIIIIII^;^^ 
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Electoral 
district 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 
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BY  L  M  CALL 


Assembly 

district    Name  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


13  70  Pedro  Oouendo,  10-12  East  108  St... 

13  70  Ana  Maria  Rios,  1-3  East  107  St 

13  70  Richard  J.  Radna.  1270  5th  Ave 

13  70  Peter  Rivera,  6  East  108  St 

13  70  Vidal  Santos.  17-19  Easll07  St 

13  70  Paulette  C.  Subef,  1274  5th    Ave 

13  70  Martha  D.  Trowbridge.  1270  5th  Ave., 

13  70  Augustus  Trowbridge,  1270  5th  Ave.. 

13  70  Leo  A.  Trowbridge.  1270  5th  Ave 

13  70  Winitred  D.  Barnes.  1270  5th  Ave 

13  70  Oeliah  J.  Boyden.  1270  5th  Ave 

13  70  Rodell  A.  Cole.  1274  5th  Ave 

13  70  Miguel  Gonzales.  1600  Madison  Ave.. 

13  70  Joanna  Hinton.  1270  5th  Ave 

13  70  Helen  E.  Harden.  1270  5th  Ave 

13  70  Louis  Leanusa,  19  East  108  St 

13  70  Ellen  E.  Murphy,  1274  5th  Ave 

13  70  AHred  A.  Munoi.  13  East  107  St. 

13  70  JongeNe«ron.22Eastl08St 

13  70  HiWiOrttt,fr-8Eastl0eSt 


Liberal 

Republican. 

Liberal 


Republican. 

Liberal 


Republican. 


No  date. 
Do. 
Do. 


No  date. 

Do. 

Do. 
BlanK  enrollment 


No  date. 

BlanK  enrollment 
Incorrect  date. 
No  date. 

BlanK  enrollment 
Do. 


No  date. 


BY  0.  JOHNSON 


14  70    Candita  Correa,  J-5  East  109  St 

14  70    Asuncion  Castoine.  1644  Madison  Ave 

14  70    Mary  Oorman,  1S22  Madison  Ave 

14  70    Hector  Quinones 

14  70    Hector  Rivera,  1641  Madison  Ave 

14  70    Migdalia  Velazquez,  1626  Madison  Ave 

14  70    AmeticaRamo,  SOEast  UOSt 

14  70    Odell  White,  80-82  East  110  St 


Blank 

Republican. 

Void 

Republican. 

do 

do 

"iiiiiii'void';;;'" 


BY  R.  TUGGLE 


17  70    Murphy  Montford,  1830  Lexington  Ave Republican 

17  70    Gelacio  Negrono,  158  East  112St do 

17  70    Jennie  Part2.  69  East  111  St Void 

17  70    Pablo  Paris  Cortiw.  1695  Madison  Ave Republican 

17  70    Petra  Per«,  1791  Lexington  Ave Void 

17  70    Carmen  Sierra,  1810  Lexington  Ave. Liberal — 

17  70    Julia  Torrado,  1683  Madison  Ave do 

17  70    Maria  Vargas.  132  East  112  St Republican 

17  70    Geraldine  Warner,  172  East  112  St Liberal 

17  70    Basilk)  Alicea,  1681  Madison  Ave Void 

17  70    Vicente  Carvaial,  1830  Lexington  Ave Incorrect  date. 

17  70    Carmen  Carrillo,  1546  Park  Ave Missing 

17  70    Julia  Crui.  69  East  HI  St Republican 

17  70    Jesus  Delgado,  158  East  112  St Void 

17  70    Felipe  Gonzalez,  158  East  112SL do 

17  70    GilbertoLaboy.  123Eastll2St do 


August  13,  1970 
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BY  aAlNE  PARKER 


Electoral 
district 


Assembly 
district 


Name  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 

20 

ao 

20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


3- 


BY  0.  WILLIAMS 


15  70  Luisa  Diaz,  1760  Lexington  Ave Missing 

15  70  David  Melondez,  1738  Lexington  Ave Republican. 

IS  70  Eusebio  Ruiz,  1738  Lexington  Ave Liberal 

15  70  Antonio  Torres,  1738  Lexington  Ave Blank 

16  70  Ana  Serrano,  180  East  111  St No  party... 

16  70  Conchita  Caraballo,  179  East  UOSt Missing 

16  70  Alyandro  Dondrade.  122  East  111  St Republican., 

16  70  Victor  Feliciano,  107  East  110  St Blank 

16  70  Blanca  Hernandez.  1J5  East  no  St Missing 

16  70  GeorgeL.  Sierra.  233  East  HI  St Republican. 

16  70  Paul  Torres.  154  East  HI  St do 

16  70  Hazel  Brown,  20  West  115  St do 

16  70  Nelsie  P.  Brown.  70  West  115  St Liberal 

16  70  Ridiy  Coleman.  70  Lenox  Ave do 

16  70  Reuben  Eady.  40  West  llSSt do 

16  70  Victor  Hemptiill,  70  Lenox  Ave do 

16  70  James  C.  Isaac,  70  Lenox  Ave Void 


BY  J.  NELSON 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Allan  Sealy,  103  West  115  St Mi$sJn|..„ 

Haro  d  Spooner,  1840  Lexington  Ave do 

Lucille  Spooner.  1840  Lexington  Ave do 

Edith  Stancil,  1840  Lexington  Ave Republican. 

Juan  Rosaria.  1840  Lexington  Ave. do 

Francisco  Ra)as.  1591  Park  Ave Missing 

Felicita  Reyes,  1840  Lexington  Ave do 

Constance  Rivera,  1840  Lexington  Ave : Btanit 

Eduar  Otero.  1591  Partt  Ave llbeni 

Paquita  Ortiz,  130  East  115  St Missing 

Mercado  Perdo,  1611  Park  Ave Republican. 

Olive  Harris,  1591  Park  Ave.... Void 

Victor  Allende,  1840  Lexington  Ave Blank 


22 
22 
22 


23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 


70    Juan  B.  Alicia,  152  East  116  St 

70    Carmen  Fuentes,  171  East  115  St 

70    Jimmie  JeHrey.  2060  3d  Ave 

70    James  Gilbert,  2070  3d  Ave 

70    Alvin  Jacl(son,  2070  3d  Ave 

70    Cruz  Lizard,  2060  3d  Ave 

70    Rosa  Mendoza,  2070  3d  Ave 

70    Isabel  Mendez,  165  East  112  St 

70    Angelo  Melendez,  155  East  115  St 

70    Juan  Padillo,  165  East  112  St 

70    Jose  Pacheca,  1829  Lexington  Ave 

70  Aurara  Pacheco,  1829  Lexington  Ave.... 

70    Carmen  Rexach,  175  East  112  St 

70    Luis  Ramos,  165  East  112  St 

70  Bienvenida  Ramos,  1829  Lexington  Ave. 

70    Carmen  Sanzana.  171  East  115  St 

70    James  Scott,  171  East  115  St 

70    Mary  Torres,  2060  3d  Ave 

70    Gtoria  Wilson,  2070  3d  Ave 


.  No  party... 
.  Liberal 

Blank 

Republican. 

Liberal 

Republican.. 
do 

Liberal 

do 

Republican.. 

do 

do 

Blank 

Liberal 

do 

Blank 

Void 

.  Republidan.. 
.  Liberal 


..  No  signature. 


BY  LIUiAN  UPSHUR 


70  Veronica  Sands,  123  East  116  St 

70  Gladys  Semedei.  115  East  116  St 

70  CrusSantes,  110  East  116  St 

70  Elena  Rosa,  108  East  116  St 

70  Miguel  Rodriguez,  153  East  HS^St-" 

70  Jaunita  Rodriguez,  135  East  115  St  . 


70  Jaun  Rodriguez,  106  East  116  St 

70  Amerka  Perez.  125  East  117  St 

70  Barbara  Rodriguez.  101  East  116  St. 

70  Israel  Ramiry,  156  East  117  St 

70  Luz  Arenas  115  East  116St 

70  Angelina  Amed,  165  East  116  St... 


..  Republican. 

do 

..  Missing 

do 

do 

..  Void 

Il'ilfesing 


70    Juan  Burgos,  105  East  116  St 

70    Juin  Bermdez,  182  East  117  St 

70  Cuntres  Guillerki,  110  East  116  St... 

70  FelidUFtores.  2134  3dAve....  ... 

70  Manuel  FelKiano.  187  East  116 St.. 

70    Jacob  Grodnik.  101  East  116  St 

70    Adelina  Jacobs.  156  East  117  St 


RepobDcM. 


.  Voted  but  scratched  out 

'.  (In  pencil  and  date  but  voted.) 

.  (Scratched  out  repiacod  by  Democratic 

onrollment) 
.  But  voted. 

Da 
.  No  enrollment  number— bull. 
.  In  peiKil  and  enrollment  date. 
.  No  enrollment  number. 
.  No  enroll  moot  number  on  bull. 
.  No  enroHmeat  number. 
.  No  enrollment  number  or  date  on  bottom 
of  buff  card. 

[  No  enrollment  number  on  buff  bottom. 

.  tio  enrollment  numtier  on  bull. 

.  No  enrollment  number. 

.  No  enrollment  number  on  buff. 


Void 

Missing 


III  Written  in  pencil  and  initialed  in  pencfl. 


BY  ORA  MOBLEY 


21  70  Marcano  Hermogenes,  1665  Park  Ave 

a  70  Ortiz.  Pagan  Rafael.  105  East  117  St 

a  70  Rivera,  Rafael,  1928  Lexington  Ave 

21  70  Soto.  Anibal,  1689  Park  Ave 


Republican 

No  party 

do 

Republican 


BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


70    Patricial  Davis.  57  East  118  St 

70    Curley  Ftoyd,  1668  Park  Ave 

70    Maria  Petersen,  59  East  117  St 


Republican.. 

Liberal 

.  Republican.. 


BY  ESTELLA  HARRIS 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


RossieEarhart,18Ea$tll7St RepnWican. 

Isidore  Gonzales,  18  East  117  St ?" 

Orlen  Johnson,  10  East  116  St ■" 

Noel  R.  Mangome.91  East  116 St i^^MOem' 

James  A.  Pore,  3  East  116  St. lSKSi      ' 

Beatrice  White,  24  East  116  St "-ibonM 

Nellie  Pearson.  1403  5th  Ave "" 

Bertha  Richardson,  1774  Madison  Ave ™ 

Phyliss  C.  St  John.  3  East  116  St i^ilMyii' 

Arfine  Thomas.  1780  Madison  Ave Republican. 

Alfredo  Verdeio,  1648  Park  Ave iihiS"""" 

Barbara  White.  1771  Madison  Ave •J"™ 


Incorrect  data. 


BY  LiaiE  B.  BROWN 


2« 

70 

M 

70 

24 

70 

a 

70 

24 

70 

24 

70 

2t 

70 

24 

70 

24 

70 

2« 

70 

2t 

70 

2« 

70 

Daniel  Corbett,  70  East  115  St 

Vincent  Evans.  70  East  115  St 

Doris  Ford.  65  East  112  St.. 

Wiston  Mendez,  65  East  112  St 

Ruth  McCrea,  65  East  112  St 

Irene  Reld,  1735  Madison  Ave 

Pedro  M.  Rivera,  65  East  112  St. 


LlMral 

Republican. 

Lateral 

Republican. 

Void 

Repoblican. 
Missinf.. 
No  party. 


Juan  Santiago.  1735  Madison  Ave ^JT^ Get  8. 1961 

Estella  Smi*.  70  East  115  St f^!^ -  "«•  ••  ''~- 


Party  stampad  on  book  June  30, 1970. 


Charles  Smith.  65  East  121  St oSSwfe,- 

Juan  Texidor,  70  East  115  St RepuWiean. 

Oscar  Watson,  65  East  112  St * 
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ElKtOdl 

district 


AsMoibly 
disUict 


Name  and  additss 


Party 


Explanation 


2S 
S 
25 
2S 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 


27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 


29 
29 
29 

29 

3 

29 

29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


30 

ao 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


31 
31 
31 
91 
31 
91 
31 


70    A»elina  Barbosa.  134i-5th  Ave 

70  Wilhelmina  Bailey,  1694  Madison  Ave. 

70    »Kilb«rt  Brown,  1694  Madison  Ave 

70  Anlonia  Dalman,  1694  Madison  Ave... 

70    Rosa  Fiaiief,  1365-5tti  Ave 

70    Rosa  Gotualei,  138S-5th  Ave 

70    Allted  Helwig,  l365-5th  Ave 

70    Liliie  Bailer,  1385- 5th  Ave 

70    Joaquin  Betancourt,  1345-5th  Ave 

70    Kenneth  Miller,  13«5-5th  Ave 

70  Juaquin  Negron,  1734  Madison  Ave... 

70    Edwafdo  Ortu,  1694  Madison  Ave 

70    Rosa  Riveea,  1345- 5fh  Ave 

70    Juana  Rivera.  1694  Madison  Ave 

70    Rol>ert  West,  136S-5th  Ave 


Liberal 

do 

Republican... 

do 

do 

Missint 

Democrat 

do 


No  machine,  no  No  signature. 

.  .  No  machine  No  voted  Lydia  Betancourt 
serial  No.  1274851. 


Void 

Republican. 

Liberal 

do 

Republican. 
Liberal 


BY  SEUKA  S.  DeLAIGLE 


Republican, 
do. 
do. 


26  70  Charles  Bass.  27  East  110  St r— 

M  70  Cabrera  Donato.  22  East  112  St 

26  70  Harold  0  King.  1331-5  Ave m„  p.rt„ 

»  70  Carmen  Lopei.  20  East  112  St. :—  g«  P»^-- 

»  70  Robert  Nugent.  35  East  110  St.. Republican 

K  70  Carmen  A.  Rodriouei,  33  East  110  St i,-"p.?i.""" 

IS  70  Arcadia  Romero.  2  East  HI  St ^?J^■ 

M  70  Raymond  Trtgo.  1682  Madison  Ave '•"'•?i-- 

S  70  Ramon  Velei.  63  East  112  St '*" 


.do. 


BY  J.  NELSON 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Republican. 

do 

do 

Missing 

Har'ryTy^yner,  55WestlllSt Uberaf..... 

Ocie  Steinberger.  35  West  110  St ---- <l0: 


John  Williams.  55  West  110  St 

Pearl  V.  Watkins.  19  West  110  St 

Ullian  Vanderbilt.  45  West  110  St 

Lola  Vaughn.  55  West  110  St 
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BY  0.  WILUAMS 


Electoral 
district 


Assembly  ^    ^^ 

district    Name  and  address 


Party 


ExpUiiation 


33 
33 
33 
33 
9S 
33 


Claudette  J  Sally.  32-36  111  St 


Republican. 


Raymond  Sally,  32-36  111  St --:- 

MarvOueen.  35  West  110  St y°>i 


do. 


Mary  Queen. 

Cecelia  Pagan.  32-36  111  St. 

JamesLamleau.  45West  llOSt 

Beatrice  Kelly,  35  West  110  St 

Frank  Jones.  32  West  111  St 

Guadelupe  Oemartinez,  2  West  111  St 

John  Bryant.  52  West  111  St 

Susie  Boyd,  46  West  111  St 


Liberal 

...  Republican. 
do 

...  Liberal 

...  Republican. 

...  Liberal 

do 


BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


28  70    Calvin  Dickens,  2  West  111  SL 

20  70    Julia  Daniels,  50  West  112  St 

29  70    Olive  Gonronie,  55  West  113  St - 

20  70    James  Godfret.  57  West  111  St 

28  70    Alden  Gibson,  1332  5  Ave - 

28  70    Dora  Miller,  24  Lenox  Ave — 

28  70    Alfred  Page.  57  West  111  St 

28  70   JoetU  Thomas,  3  West  111  St 


No  party... 

Liberal 

Republican. 
No  party... 
Republican. 
No  party. . . 
Republican. 
do 


BY  ORA  W.  MOBLEY 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Zenobia  Alezuin,  21  West  112  St RepubHcan. 

Roosevelt  Adams.  71  West  112  St p!'''„Mi.V«- 

Isabel  Burgis.  41  West  112  St Republican. 

Jacqueline.  Durham.  1370  5  Av» 2° 

Rudy  Edwards,  21  West  112  St.... ----Oo 

Carrie  Gaylord,  1370  5  Ave --  V"": 

JohnGibbs.  1370  5  Ave. 


.do. 


Thomas  Harvey.  71  West  112  St Republican. 

Elizabeth  Meyers,  1370  5  Ave BrinVii.".',;' 

Viola  Norris.  21  W  112  St fV"^',**  " 

Joan  Russell.  1370  5  Ave.      i.„*S!i'i;V„" 

EddM  Vatoitm,  41  West  112  St Repulrtlean. 


BY  PEARL  SWANGIN 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Rosalie  Jenkins,  20  West  115  St ?*"mL.V-"" 

0.  Bed  Jones.  40  West  115  St RepuWican. 

Lewis  Liverpool,  20  West  115  St « 

Cann«»Negron.40Westll5St ---*» 

EvaristaPadilli.  70Westll5St wink_^ 

Jessie  M.  PepMrs.  1390  5  Ave i,i,;^?.-    "■ 

Virginia  Rieh.TO  Lenox  Ave Mistin|.... 

Jul6  Sinrez.  70  Lenox  Ave.    bl™wii„"' 

Mabrt  Thompson,  70  West  115  St Republican. 


3t 
91 
9* 
9* 
9« 
91 
91 
91 
9« 
91 
91 
34 
9* 
3« 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
36 
35 


36 

38 
31 
31 
31 
39 
91 
99 


36 
36 


BY  ANN  ENGLISH 


70  Oaniet  Abrahamson,  28  West  116  St 

70  RobertSutton,  1410  5Ave..« 

70  FraneesCaldwell.  42  Westll6St 

70  Osborne  Edwards,  10  West  116  St 

70  Mildred  Harville,  42  West  116  St 

70  T)»elma  McNeill,  34  West  116  St 

70  Gertrude  Liberty.  61  West  115  St 


Republican. 
do 

Missinf 

do 

do 

do 

Liberal 


37 
37 

37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
97 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
36 


38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 


3»  70    Alexander  Gumbo.  3  West  116  St 

S  70    M8ryMcCutchen,58We$tU7St 

S  70    Harold  Owens,  36  West  117  St 

51  70    Cindy  Rivers.  71  West  116  St 

S  70    Mabel  Ramsey.  2  West  117  St 

32  70  Simon  Simmons,  73  West  116  St    .... 

5  70  Jeannie  Simmons.  18  20  West  117  St.. 

S»  70  Curtis  Simmons,  18-20  West  1117  St... 

52  70    Minnie  B.  Smith,  1420  5th  Ave 

32  70    HermanE-Smiley,  7  Westll6St 

32  70    Evelyn  Watson,  71  West  116  St 


Republican 

Liberal 

RapubticM.. 

.  Liberal 

Republican 

do 

Missing... 

No  party_ 

do 

RepuUiCM 

do 


BY  E.  HARRIS 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Elias  Alston,  120  West  117  St. Krt?"" 

EulaDalton.  140Westll7St iSinil  """ 

Seaphus Grant.  146  West  117  St 52!.Iil,i"n" 

CmeMoore,'l44WestU7St  Rep«W«n. 

Samuel  T.  Patterson,  100  West  117  St S'"'" 

ri 1     lOOi;  7(k  Ai#A  00 


Cornelius  Sherrod,  1925  7th  Ave., 


BY  R.  TUGGLE 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Clayton  L  Bailey,  278  West  117  St lSSISi'"""' 

Leona  Barzey,  1902  7th  Ave oiSSikii" 

Veterlean  Bower,  131  St.  Nicholas  Ave hV^^' 

Abraham  Brown,  216  West  116  St     Vm^'" 

Geovcia  M.  Brown,  215  West  116  St    ^Jd^' 

Beatrice  Gilchrist,  215  West  116  St "PJ"' 

Lealof  Medlin,235Westll6St '""r", 

Gladys  Miranda,  230  West  116  St StoMrN"" 

Abraham  Nelson,  222  West  116  St wSJ^^"" 

Mamie  Rivers,  235  West  116  St ReSibton" 

ErnesU  Young.  245  West  116  St Repuwicnn. 

Hertieit  Young.  245  West  116  St J" 

Willie  Call,  1919  7th  Ave....- SJ 

Alan  Coleman,  136  West  116  St " 

Howard  ElMs,  143  West  116 St..  itoMrtv""" 

Isabel  Halsey.  100  St  Nichoas  Ave S«£bSii' 

Joseph  Houston,  136  West  116  St Kepuwicwi. 

Dorothy  Merridy,  125  West  115  St J" 

Elaine  McCarrol.  135  West  115  St. "J 

Mae  McKmney,  138  West  116  St - itoMrtv'""" 

William  North,  129  WesI  llSSt KoSbtan" 

Eric  Robertson.  143  West  116  St RoMrS^" 

Lena  Yancey,  123  West  115  St N"  P»"»--- 


BY  EULA  HODGE 


70  irvin M.Allison,  122 West  114 St "j**^- ::::".:: 

70  Estelle Clark,  122  West  USSt     RiDublicaB"'"'""." --'-'--- 

70  Wilmer  Cooper,  110  West  114  St wpuwwn 

70  Thomas  W.  Edwards.  89  Lenox  Ave V" - 

70  Fleta  Wilkes,  112  West  114  St.... -"? 

70  Lemuel  Challenger,  265  West  113 St NoMrtv ""."'". 

70  Paige  Edwards.  216  West  114  St R^ibtoB — 

70  Elsie  Hawkins.  226  West  114  St RepubliCM 


BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


70    Archibald  Donabelle,  128  West  115  St. . 
70    Katherine  Lee.  106  West  114  St 


No  party. 

do... 


BY  W.  S.  EPPS 


70 
70 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Marcel  Armand,  1890  7  Ave '*•  l*^- 

Franees  Durham.  1886  7  Ave 


Voted    twice— 1st 
Fivnces. 


Joseph    Draper    2d 


John  T.  Ellison,  273  West  114  St v 5jf^i? 

Kendall  Feurtado.  257  West  lUSt MSiii' 

John  W.  Gibson,  231  West  USSt tSS 

William  Harris  2116  8  Ave........ NoMrtv"'"" 

Carnies  Hawthorne,  241  West  115  St NO  parly... 

Robert  Johnson.  1890  7  Ave Hinublica'n" 

Leroy  Jones,  1886  7  Ave..    L^Sa^ 

Mabel  Lane,  269  West  114  St.  . KwSi»n" 

Katherine  P.nkney,  207  West  11531 E^SJw    ' 

Martha  Smith.  25)  West  114  St... SSJihUMi" 

Samuel  S.  Winston.  225  West  115  St Kep«TOtCM. 

Catherine  Taytor.  272  West  115  St * 


BY  E.  PARKER 


70    Carolyn  Allen.  1855  7  Ave 

70    Florie  Bean.  1871  7  Ave......... 

70  GUdstone  Hinds.  113  *«ti> J  S«-  ....-.- 

70  Maybelle  Middlebreoks.  1 33  West  1 13  St . . 

70    Estella  Poole.  1855  7  Ave 

70    Dorothy  Shaw.  1855  7th  Ave... ^ 

70    Corrine  Wilson,  101  West  113th  St 

70    John  W.  Shaw.  1855  7tt(  Ave 

70    Oiariw  Stewart  1867  7th  Ave..  

70    Pauline  SliiW)s,  67  St  NichetasAvt 

70   Charles  Woods,  1845  7th  Ava 


Republican... 
.do. 
.do. 


Libwal 

RapuUicaa... 

do 

do 

,*  CoMefMtiva.. 

RapuhUcaa... 
da -. 

Libaial 
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BY  L  HODGE 


ElMtortl 
district 


AtMmbly 
district 


N«ffl«  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


39 
39 


39 
39 

39 

39 


40 
40 


41 
41 


43 
43 
43 
43 
43 


43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
W 
44 


45 
45 
45 
45 


48 
41 
46 
46 


47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 


41 

4S 
4« 
4t 
41 
41 
41 
41 

m 
m 

41 


70    June  Lundy.  35  St  Nicholas  Ave. . . 
70    Georte  Harvey,  8  SL  Nicholas  Ave. 


Republican 

Missing 


BY  D.  JOHNSON 


70 
70 
70 
70 


Foster  Babo  51  St.  Nicholas  Ave Repub  ican 

Keither  Bailey,  1925  St.  Nicholas  Ave Lib*"' 

Many  Cherry.  15  St.  Nicholas  Ave do 

Allen  Hillman.  56  St  Nicholas  Ave d« 


BY  ANN  ENGtiSH 


August  13,  1970 
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BY  ULUE  B.  BROWN 


Electoral 
district 


Assembly 
district 


Name  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


49 
49 
49 
49 
49 


70    Bluies  Robinson,  137  West  110  SL 

70    Ida  L  Smith,  109  West  III  St 


Republican. 

Missing 


BY  tOUIS  UPSHUR 


70    Augustus  Vanterpool  234  West  111  SL. 
70    Mabel  0.  Flores.  200  West  111  St 


No  party... 
Liberal 


BY  ORA  MOBLEY 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Inetta  Barnwell.  2055  8th  Ave Republican 

George  Denmark,  254  Manhattan  Ave JO 

John  Morton,  316  West  111  St ■--■l" 

Rudoli  SchKk.  272  Manhattan  Ave BttnK. 

Ivan  Sloan,  250  Manhattan  Ave "berel 


BY  E.  HARRIS 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Tlieima  L  Pleasant.  255  West  111  SL Republican m.  .!.-..„,. 

Ma^ga'et  Richardson,  1842  7tt,  Ave PfJ?*,'**" ""  '^"*'"™- 

James  Royster,  247  West  111  St  kLIf.SLv 

Georgia  Samuels,  200  West  112  St : Republican 

Wilbert  Smith.  257  West  111  SL n^??;.V Ineorreetdate. 

Mabel  Smitli.  241  West  111  SL °*^'*^ NSItoMtui^ 

Kathleen  SmiUi,  255  West  111  St i"" "^1.- i5? 

Seiorne  SUnton,  241  West  111  SL Republican Oa 

Ruby  Walker,  237  West  111  SL <"» •"" 


49 
49 
49 
41 
41 
49 
49 
49 


BY  ULUE  B.  BROWN 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Harry  Allen,  223  West  112  SL ??£''*'*'" 

Lovey  A.  Burton,  282  W.  113  SL ^'^,12^: 

Irma  Booth.  200  West  113  St - Republican 

Mabd  Hobbs.  205  West  112  St " 

Dennb  R.  Jooes.  200  West  113  St ----do 

Edward  Johnson,  280  West  113  St BUnh _ 

Irma  Keyes.  205  West  112  St b":.mL:.V 

Ida  Lee  Reid.  200  West  112  St Republican 

Norris  Turner.  227  West  112  St M 


BY  EULA  HODGE 


70 
70 
70 
70 


Gilbert  Pasehall,  232  West  114  St olSL'nLr- 

Evelyn  Sullivan,  1878-7  Ave Republican.. 

Clinton  Sullivan,  1878-7  Ave « 

Ruby  Turner,  246  West  114  SL «» 


BY  R.  TUGGLE 


70 
70 
70 
70 


Santerd  Fox.  312  West  114  St Void    

William  Phillips,  310  West  113  St Liberal 

Robert  Walker,  300  West  114  St i— ll^— 

Mary  E.  Watts,  312  Manhattan  Ave Republican. 


BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
S 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
S 
5 
5 
5 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


WHhelminia  Brown.  352  West  115  SL \fSl*^"- 

Melvin  Dcnn.  347  Manhahan  Ave UMni 

Loretta  Francis,  310  West  116  St „    ..do,.... 

Samuel  Pulliams.  350  Manhahan  Ave Republican. 

Charles  Sutton.  316  West  116  St y*"]::— 

Undon  Young.  302  West  116  St No  party... 


BY  0.  WILUAMS 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Algernon  W.  Smith,  397  ManhatUn  Ave k''"'!!  LT 

Lavenia  A.  Sallmon,  22  Morningside  Ave Republican.. 

Ella  Vesha.  375  Manhattan  Ave oo 

Charles  S.  White.  16  Morniipide  Ave ----do 

Ronald  Boutelle.  364  West  116  St Void.. 

Richard  C.  Oeveaux,  14  Momlnpide  Ave b-'Sl:.-— 

Chartes  M.  Friend.  352  West  117  St Republican.. 

James  C.  Monley,  20  Mofningside  Ave do 

Gaston  L  Owens.  359  West  111  SL j-^-do 

Edward  L  Rivers,  375  Manhattan  Am k**?£.-i:-" 

Annie  L  Rivers,  J75  Manhattan  Ave Republieiin.. 


CXVI- 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Carolina  Bethea,  300  West  119  St Republican. 

George  Baiter,  400  Manhattan  Ave "" 

Frezell  Bailey,  444  Manhattan  Ave " 

EugeneLChinn.Sr.,  304  WestUSSt iiijL" 

Josephine  Gurley,  348  Manhattan  Ave missim.... 

Benjamin  Gurley,  348  Manhattan  Ave "" 


BY  E.  McCALL 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Ernest  L  Simmons,  315  West  !16  St 


Republican , 

Aliirne  Sellers,  303  West  117  St -iU^^:r,',tmii^i' 

John  Summers,  400  ManhatUn  Ave S^nature  drtterenL. 

Arthur  Wand,  436  Manhattan  Ave joio^ 

Clemente  Wright  408  Manhattan  Ave "'r*  - 

Clyde  WoodruJfe,  304  West  119  St S^Jfc.-; 

Wftjiam  Wilson,  408  Manhattan  Ave Repuwican 

Ravannah  C.  Wilson,  408  ManhatUn  Ave "• 


BY  E.  HARRIS 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


LeeB.Boyde.34Eastll9St ^^iSS!!!* ""^ 

Lucille  S.Bonilla,llH  East  117  St "•""-,      Do! 

Ruth  Bri$«>y,9  East  118  St "• o*. 

James  W.Brown,  60  East  123  St « q,; 

Elias  Francis,  1469  5th  Ave J" "* Do. 

Anna  Waleott,  1790  Madison  Ave .-v-'J oo. 

Samuel  Innis.  5  East  118  SL Bl!«Hhiiiiii" Do. 

Maggie  JKkson,  60  East  118  St StPiJ^  D*. 

Joseph  Luke,  2  East  119  St "hT* Do. 

Gene  Morris,  1816  Madison  Ave iJlZi^ D*. 

William  Pitts,  1443  5th  Ave RepobHctn 


BY  ANNA  ENGUSH 


72  Clarence  Hill,  1  East  128 St.. 

72  Richard  H.  Watkins,  2  East  127  St. 

72  Jenny  Lee,  17  East  124  St 

72  JamesP.  MarshaH,2East  128SL. 

72  Marun  Randolph,  15  East  127  St... 


Republican 

do 

.  Liberal 


Liberal - 


Voted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


BY  ULLIAN  UPSHUR 


72    Mark  Riley,  2109  5lh  Ave 

72    Mamie  Reeves.  30  East  130  St 

72    JelBe  Smith,  5  East  131  St 

72    Marion  Walker,  10  East  132  St 

72    Edwarde  Wage,  1 1  East  129  St 


72  Henry  Wynn,  20  East  129  St 

72  Frances  Bruhur,  2090  Madison  Ave. 

12  Louise  Harvey,  2  East  129  St 

72  Samuel  Kirty,  20  East  132  St 

72  John  Mills.  2090  Madison  Ave 

72  Sybil  Maltersom  2109  5th  Ave 


No  enrollment 

'//_'/.['/_['. Signeture  questionable. 

'"T"^:::::::::::::::::"""-----  "o  •nroti-n^-L 

**•  '*'*'' No  enrollment  miss  in  pencil,  voted. 

Voted. 

No  enrollment 

■  IIIIIIIII Voted. 

.do : «>«» 


Liberal 


Do. 


..  Lioerai r-- 

..  RepuMican ■»- 


BY  PEARL  SWANGIN 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Hedy  Hamhton,  2140  Madison  Ave Rep.*lic«i VoM^ 

WiliUm  Jackson,  2120  Madison  Ave "'- ,         o,. 

Eddie  Johnson,  2120  Madiaon  Ave i'JiiTlM Do. 

^n  Major,  2177  5th  Ave ^  ^ ::  K 

Omar  Ahmed,  2177  5th  Ave '^'^do       I"—        S^ 

Sebrena  K.  Ahmed.  2177  5th  A»o p;',K«iH ....        Ot. 

Simon  Brown,  2140  Madison  Ave.... hVTmSt .' TrwisTof  o»  enrollment 

Uvingston  J.  Bryant  2110  Madiaon  Ave 2U!llS;.- I VoUd. 

Oo. 


VilmaR.Cha»?21UM.Madi»~AW-"^^^^  "^*!**" 


Felix  Coleman.  2120  Madison  Ave pirtvbiank 

Robert  L  Dukes,  2175  5th  Ave... ol^wSTn 

Vivian  Easterling.  2140  Madison  Ave B.n..hi«n 

Lowell  Faison,  2199  5th  Ave 

Cola  A.  Garvin,  2120  Madison  Ave B.n«hiiMn 

AniU  F.  Gibson,  21U  Madison  Ave Kopowiean 

Ruth  P.  Gibson,  2201  5th  Ave "rj---- 

George  Hamilton,  2140  Madison  Ave uo.-.- 


Do. 


roriy  ounn.... - "■ 

Republiun u-iJi 

Republican     Voted 

liberel 


Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 


BY  TUGGLE  A  MOBLEY 


72  Harriet  Abel.  10  West  135  St  Nopjrty --  ^ 

72  Joan  BoUe.  10  West  135  SL. « ":: Do. 

72  Georgia  H.  Capel.  10  West  135  SL R^iS^o Oo. 

72  Ardi^er  Clark,  40  West  135  SL Reprtjieao --  ^ 

72  Sarah  Dozier,  40  West  135  St        * I Oo. 

71  Beverly  Manning,  40  W«t  135M.    « "" o,. 

72  Marcus  McCormaek,  10  West  135  SL iH^ Do. 

72  Alice  Miller.  10  West  135  St ^Sf .  Oo. 

72  uoyd McDuffie. lowest iMSL    -. • :".:::::;...  oo. 

72  Frederick  Stephenson,  10  W«rt  135  SL -• i::"....  Do. 

72  Alton  Stephenson,  10  West  135  St fcrtTviid - !>•• 

72  Jane  Tandy,  10  West  135  St.         RSblSn .."— -  «>o. 

72  Mary  Woodhouse.  10  West  135 SL. ySSL**  ....  Do. 

72  LousNiblack  l0Westl35SL *'"'"« 
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Dadoril 
district 


AsMmbly 

district    Nam*  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


7  72  PaulineCartar.  ZSWasf  132St.. 

7  7Z  Ivan  CMsar.  28  West  132  St.... 

7  72    Josie  Cooper.  21SS  SIh  Ave 

7  72    Mary  Clay,  34  West  134  St 

7  72  Oakley  Elliott.  25  West  132  St... 

7  72  Luther  Hilton.  Jr..  2186  5th  Ave. 

7  72    Eloise  Allen.  25  West  132  St 

7  72  Aljera  L.  Allen.  25  West  132  St. . 

7  72  Dennis  Brooks.  2186  5th  Ave.... 


Missing 

Republican 

Missint 

UbwiT. 

do 

Republican 

Liberal 

Republican 

do 


Voted. 

Do. 
Void  marked  in. 
Voted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


BY  REGGIE  TUGGLE 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Barbara  King.  25  West  132  St 

Herbert  King.  25  West  132  St 

John  Lane.  2186  5th  Ave 

Benjamin  Martin.  32  West  132  St.. 

Heniieta  Mase.  25  West  132  St 

Ella  Meade.  2186  5th  Ave 

John  Meade.  2186  5lh  Ave 

Thomas  Mitchell.  25  West  132  St.. 
Mary  E.  Motagne.  25  West  132  St.. 

Alma  R.  Poole,  25  West  132  St 

Anna  Robinson,  2186  5th  Ave 

Monica  Scarlett.  25  West  132  St.... 

Joseph  Sellers.  2186  5th  Ave 

Tena  Smith.  25  West  132  St.   

Edm  Spencer,  30  West  1 32  St 

Ellen  Tsilimore.  25  West  132  St.... 
Mazarine  Tyree.  25  West  132  St... 

Jean  Watkins,  25  West  132  St 

Rev.  Arve  West,  25  West  132  St... 
Barbara  Williams,  25  West  132  St.. 

Dolores  Allen,  45  West  132  St 

James  Brown.  45  West  132  St 

Booker  G.  Cole,  45  West  132  St.... 
Frances  H.  Cole.  45  West  132  St... 
Mary  Cottrell.  470  Lenoi 


Republican.. 

do 

do 

Liberal 

Party  blank. 

Liberal 

.do. 


Party  blank.. 

Republican.. 

do 

do 

Missint 

Party  void.. 
..  Liberal... 

Republican.. 

Patty  void... 
do 

Party  blank. 
.  Republican.. 
do 

Liberal 

.  Missing 

.  Liberal 

.  Republican. 
do 


Voted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Di 
Voted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


72  MebieHamrick.  4SWestl32St... 

72  Syneatha  Humphries.  630  Lenox... 

72  Audrey  Johnson.  470  Lenox 

72  Eddie  Johnson.  45  West  132  St 

72  Tyron  Johnson.  45  West  132  St.... 

72  William  Joseph.  470  Lenox 

72  PearUe  Koto.  470  Lenox 

72  James  Little,  45  West  132  St 

72  Jolie  Morpn,  470  Lenox. 

72  Virginia  Moultrie,  470  Lenox 

72  WHIian  Smith.  470  Lenox 

72  JaMS  Spcatley.  470  Lenox 

72  George  Thomas.  45  West  132  St... 

72  Heten  Thomas.  45  West  132  St.... 

72  Jessie  Williams.  45  West  132  St... 

72  On  Wright.  45  West  132  St 


Liberal 

do 

Missing 

Liberal 

Missing 

Republican.. 

Void 

Republican.. 
do 


do 

do 

Party  blank.. 

Republican.. 

Void 

Liberal 

Republican.. 


Voted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  patty. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


BY  D.  JOHNSON 


72  Viola  Parker.  108  West  133  St 

72  VmU  Reed.  117  West  132  St_ 

72  Ridiard  Sampson.  125  West  132  St.. . 

72  Olacsa  Simpson.  149  West  132  St 

72  Alice  Walker,  216  West  133  St 

72  Sadie  Lemon.  2474  Sth  Ave 

72  Mary  Love.  2474  Sth  Ave 

72  Jane  Moore.  2474  8th  Ave 

72  CJemeot  Norman.  253  West  132  St 

72  M«i  Norman,  253  West  132  St 

72  GMrgiana  Palmer,  201  West  132  Sl„. 


Republican No  party. 

Party  changed u.^*' 

Republican... Votod. 

Liberal go. 

Republican D<^ 

Liberal Do. 

Republican , — Do. 

Blank Do. 

Republican Do. 

do -u Do. 

do _ Do. 


BY  LILLIE  B.  BROWN 


10  72  CMzerle*  Best,  440  SL  Nicholas  Ave.. 

10  72  Sylvia  Gibson,  440St  Nicholas  Ave.... 

10  72  Eunice  Johnson.  450  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

10  72  DonaM  W.  Johrnen,  2447  Ml  Ave 

10  72  Irene  Jones,  438  SL  Nich.  Ave 

10  72  Emma  B.  Jones.  440  SL  Nich.  Ave 

10  72  Mazzie  Quartebaum.  2451  Sth  Ave.... 

10  72  Melvia  El  Waiters.  422  SL  Nich.  Ave.. 


Republican.. 

do 

Liberal 

LibanI 

._...  Republican.. 

do 

Missing 

Republican.. 


VotMl. 

Do. 

Do. 
Voted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


BY  E.  PARKER 


n 

72 

u 

72 

11 

72 

11 

72 

u 

72 

11 

72 

Marsha  Cozier.  124  West  IS  St 

Rosie  Davis.  2228  7th  Ave 

Dora  Hobbs,  234  West  132  St 

GJoria  Johnson.  24S2  8th  Ave 

Jaoies  Jones.  112  West  132  St 

Eugene  Lewis.  230  West  131  St 


Blank 

Republican, 
.do 


Liberal. 
do 

Republican. 


Voted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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BY  L  MCCAU 


Elwtoral 
district 


Asaambty  ^   ^^ 

district   NatiM  and  addtess 


Party 


Explaoation 


i 

12 
U 
U 
U 
U 
12 


72  Oatltwino  Boucarut  55  West  131  St. 

72  Flossie  M.  Bosh.  408  Lenox.^ 

72  Mattie  Gadaon,  69  Wrt  131  St    .... 

72  UUie Henderson, rawest  1 31  St. . . . 

72  Dorothy  Hall,  35  West  131  St.    . . .  - 

72  Reubw  Richards.  22  WMtl31  St 

72  JiannettiJ.Whita«W«rtl31St.. 

72  Zuline  Wooter,  36  West  131  St. 

72  Jonnie  Wootw.  36  Wost  131  St 


Missing 

Repubfian. 

■" Vo& 

:: Blank 

Republican. 

Vom) 

—-----•--  [(gpubiican. 

Liberal 

do 


VoM. 
Do. 
Do. 
D(u 
Do. 
Dt. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


14 
M 
U 
M 
M 
1« 
M 


16 
It 
U 

w 

N 
H 
W 
M 
IS 
tt 
» 
It 
It 


S^ 


18 
U 

u 
II 

18 
M 

18 
18 


19 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
M 
19 


20 
2D 
20 
20 

20 


a 
a 
a 

21 

a 
a 
a 

§ 
a 
a 

21 


a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

22 


BY  UaiE  B.  BROWN 


72  Opreas  Barclay,  3  West  129  St 

72  Irene  Bailey.  2100  btti  Aye.    .-..-. 

72  James  N.  Green.  33  W«t  130 St.... 

72  Nat  Higgins.  52  Weft  130, St. 

72  Williatii>larris,  28  West  130  St.  ... 

72  George  R.  Murrain,  39  W«t  130  St.. 

72  Jatnw  A.  Quick,  29  West  130  St.... 


No  party... 

Blank 

Liboral 

Blank 

Republican. 

:;:::::;:::: uberai 

, 00 


Voild. 
Do. 
Dcu 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


BY  E.  HARRIS 


72  Mary  Anderson,  166  West  129  St 

72  James  Bell.  20  West  129  St 

72  Ella  Ellison,  152  West  129  St 

72  Joha  Hunter.  2  West  129  St. 

72  Jasper  Thompson,  2  West  139  St 

72  OcUvia  Johnson,  54  West  129  St 

72  Jaiaes  Johnson,  54  West  129  St 

72  Clarence  McClai  n.  142  West  129  St. 

72  WillUm  Nettles,  36S  Leoox 

72  Flossie  Perliins.  60  W«t  last 

72  John  Rawley,  4  West  129  St 

72    Ma"esSrSte'ward,  36  W«t  129 St 

72    Ludet  Waller,  42  West  129  St 


Republican. 

do 

do 

No  Party... 
Republican. 
No  Party... 
Liberal 


....do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

-do 


VoML 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dot 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


BY  L  MCCAU 


72    Beverly  DeBnII,  2*10  Jtt  *«*. 

72    Lucille  Harrison,  ^5  W«t  IS 

72    Ethel  M.  Jenkins,  230  West  131 

72    WilHe  P.  Miller,  250  W«st  131 

72    Nina  Pryor,  225  West  124  St 

72    Georgia  Reid,  260  West  131  St 

72    Alice  H.  Smith,  250  West  131  St 

72    Viola  L  Sapp,  230  West  131  St 


Republican.. 

do 

; Void 

Repoblicaa. 

2?- 

■ Uberal 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


BY  0.  WILLIAMS 


72  Vera  Davis.  366  SL  NichoUs  Ave 

72  Ruby  E.  Hoigans 

72  Ethel  Johnson,  2423  8th  Ave 

72  Grant  McPtierson,  2355  8th  Ave 

72  Ernie  Porter,  311  West  126  St 

72  Helen  Stewart,  305  West  127    ......--  - 

72  Alvin  E.  Thomas.  386  SL  Nicholas  Ave.. 

72  Oscar  Walsh.  2361  8th  Ave.- 

72  Ella  Young,  350  SI  Nicholas  Ave 


..  Republican. 

do 

..  Void 

..  Liberal 

..  Republican. 

..  Liberal 

do 

..  Republican. 
do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
DOL 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


BY  ANNA  ENGLISH 


72    Margaret  Collins,  260  West  125  St 

72    Amy  Jackson,  320  SL  Nid»ol«  Ave 

72    Susie  F.  West,  286  West  127  St    

72    Hattie  Wooding.  274  West  127  St 

72    Louis  WHitfiehr  167  West  126St 

72  Gladys  Whitaker,  167  West  127  St         - 

72    NwSlas  Williams.  153  West  126  St 


Republican. 

do 

do 

do 

Mitsbif.... 

do 

do 


Votod. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

DOl 

Do. 
Do. 


9Y  I.  NELSON 


72  Joseph  M.  Wright,  134  West  127  St  ... 

72  Catherine  Stearns.  145  West  127  St 

72  Althea  Simmons,  237  W«t  127  St    . . .. 

72  Constancia  Rivera.  255  West  127St.... 

72  Albert  Robinson.  277  West  127  St. 

72  Rosalie  Anderson.  277  West  127  St.... 

72  Lue  Ettwl  Btay,  277  West  127  St 

72  Annie  Chavis,  2155  7th  Ave 

72  Erie  Bogian,  217  West  127  St 

72  Ruby  oSiglas.  217  West  127  St 

72  Batbata  FelU.  217  West  127  St 

72  Sybil  Gooding,  103  West  127  St 


..  Uberal 

..  Missint 

..  Republican... 

..  Missing 

..  Republcan... 
..  CoRsetvative. 

do 

..  Rapublican... 

, do 

, do 

do 

...  Blank. 


BY  M.  WARWICK 


72  Walter  Cribbs,  212  West  129  St 

72  Ruby  Iceton,  230  West  129  St 

72  Bobby  R.  Harding,  2406  8th  Ave 

72  Alice  Sanders,  1®  West  128  St        . . . 

72  Sophie  McDoupW,  240  West  129  St.. 

72  Charies  Tange,  2406  Sth  Ave 

72  Willie  White,  125  WesUWSt      ..... 

72  Nettie  P.  Alexander,  101  West  128  St . 


Liberal 

Void 

RapubScan. 

do 

do 


...  V( 


Void. 

do.... 


Da 

Do. 
Do 
Voted. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Elcctoril 
distiict 


AsMcnbly 

dUtrict    Name  and  address 


24 
24 
24 
24 


30 
30 

at 

30 


Party 


23 

72 

23 

72 

23 

72 

23 

72 

23 

72 

23 

72 

23 

72 

23 

72 

23 

72 

Lloyd  B«(ley.  S4  West  128  St 

Varnon  Bailey.  40  West  128  St 

Eleanor  Crute,  «0  West  128  St 

Samuel  Grant,  39  West  128  St. 

WWiam  6  Johnson.  53  West  12<  St. 

Alma  Polite,  53  West  128  St 

Celestine  Senor.  1  West  127  St 

James  L  Tyson,  21  West  127  St.... 
ll»tryWilKer$on,9  West  1 28  St 


Missin| 

Republican, 
.do 


Void. 
Republican. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do.. 


BY  LILLIE  B.  BROWN 


72  Elsie  A.  Cormier,  15  West  124  St 

72  Caroline  H.  Dukes.  1  West  126  St.... 

72  VioU  Harrison.  20C8  5tli  Ave 

72  Lewis  L.  Murray.  14-16  West  127  St. 


Republican. 

do 

do 

do 


BY  PEARL  SWANGIN 


26 

72 

2S 

72 

2S 

72 

2S 

72 

11 

72 

n 

72 

n 

72 

n 

72 

n 

72 

2S 

72 

2C 

72 

26 

72 

26 

72 

Eufene  Adair.  2  West  122  St 

Willie  Mae  Allen.  28  Mount  Morris  Park... 

David  L.  Brown,  24  Mount  Morris  Park 

Ewrine  Dotson.  15  West  123  SL 

Edwina  Fleminf,  228  Lenox. 

James  B.  Hook.Sr.,  33  Mount  Morris  Park. 

Norman  H.  Home.  16  West  122  St 

Mary  Kelly.  22  Mount  Morns  Park 

Adelaide  Neischer.  266  Lenox 

Mender  J.  Smotticrs.  15  West  123 

Margaret  Taytor.  IS  West  123  St 

William  Taytor,  15  West  123  St 

John  Thompson,  22  Meant  Morris  Park 


Blank 

Liberal 

Blank 

Liberal 

Republican, 
.do 


Void. 

Liberal 

VokJ 

Republican. 

do 

do 

Libml 


BY  0.  JOHNSON 


n 

72 

27 

72 

27 

72 

27 

72 

27 

72 

27 

72 

27 

72 

27 

72 

27 

72 

27 

72 

Cornelious  Adams,  68  West  120  St 

Alma  Brown.  25  West  120  St 

HoHis  Champion.  214  Lenox 

James  Davis.  218  Lenox 

Loomis  Freeman.  42  West  120  SI 

Francina  Gardner.  23  West  120  St 

Mae  Greene,  68  West  120  St 

Herbert  Hayes,  24  West  121  St 

Amie  Mannint  S  West  121  St 

Viola  Washmtton.  22  Mount  Morris  Peak. 


Missing 

do 

Liberal 

Missini 

Republican. 
do 


do.. 

Missing. 
Void.... 
Liberal.. 


BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


n 

72 

n 

72 

n 

72 

n 

72 

n 

72 

2t 

72 

2a 

72 

21 

72 

2t 

72 

n 

72 

n 

72 

n 

72 

2S 

72 

2t 

72 

Etta  Baker.  86  West  119  St 

Pearl  Chambers,  59  West  119  St.. 

Edward  Clark,  29  West  118  St 

Sadie  English.  16  West  119  St 

Mary  Franklin.  3  Wert  118  SI 

MargMrite  Gordon,  5  West  119  St. 
Herald  Hemmins.  50  West  119 St. 
George  Johnson ,^69  West  118  St.. 

Ettalarry,  27Westll9St 

Maiine  Miller,  95  West  119  SI  .... 

Anna  Patton.  86  West  119  St 

SaHie  Prince,  86  West  119  St 

Mary  Smith,  29  West  118  St 

Annie  Taytor,  37  West  118  SI 


Republican. 

Uberai 

No  party... 
Republican, 
do 


do. 

do 

Uberai 

No  party... 

Liberal 

Republican. 
do 

Liberal 

do 


BY  L  McCALL 


72  Cart  George.  211  West  117  SI 

72  Alfred  V.  TliiHips.  197S  7th  Ave. . 

72  Alice  M.  Sutton,  112  West  117  SI. 

72  David  SmaHs,  100  West  118  St... 


Liberal 

Republican, 
-do. 


Missing. 


BY  ANNA  EN6USH 


31 

72 

31 

72 

31 

72 

31 

72 

31 

72 

31 

72 

Adeline  CUrk,  lOS  West  118  SI 

Edward  Clement  201  West  118  St. . 
Marcus  A.  Jackson.  150  West  119  St 

Uura  Jones.  204  West  119  SI 

Vapeieon  Waters,  103  West  118  St.. 
Lucrelia  While,  152  West  119  St 


Void 

Republican. 

do 

do 

....  do 


BY  0.  WIUIAMS 


32 

72 

32 

72 

32 

72 

32 

72 

32 

72 

32 

72 

32 

72 

Luree  Brown.  279  West  119  SI 

Geie  Doiisen.  205  West  119  SI 

LeIia  Green.  188  St.  Nicholas  Ave 

Charles  Jones.  272  West  119  St 

Kelly  Morton,  278  West  120  St 

Norman  Prester.  278  West  120  St 

Ftorence  Stewart ,  188  SL  Nicholas  Ave. 


Republican. 

Liberal 

Republican. 

Void 

do 

Repubiiean. 
do 


Explanation 


Voted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Voted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Voted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Voted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Electoral 
district 


Assembly 
district 


Name  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


33 
33 
31 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
31 
33 


34 

31 
31 
3« 
3( 

a« 

M 
3« 
34 
34 
34 


3- 
X 


3S 
3S 
3S 
3S 
33 
3S 
3S 
39 
35 
3S 
3S 
3S 
39 
35 
35 
35 


Do. 

Voted. 
Do. 


Voted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


31 
31 
31 
31 
35 
31 
31 
36 
36 


37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 


as 

38 
38 


39 
39 
39 
39 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Annie  R.Annstron«,  204  West  120 St feSSSi:.-.- 

Iris  E.  Brash,  113  West  U9  St Republican 

Fkira  L  Footman,  236  West  120 St — -rr-» 

Ann  G.  Foley,  1980  7th  Ave._^ .--— SZlwiiV 

John  Feniandez,  115  West  120  St : RepgWwn 

Sarah  Heard.  166  W«t  120  St * Signature  question. 


Esther  H.  Hunter,  1980  7*  Aw 

BeenieMidgette,  149Westl20St «•« 

Arthur  Peterson.  124  West  120  St JS*"* 

Maivis  A.  Walker,  152  West  120  St. Slui;;- 

Herman  Wideman.  1990  7th  Aye_ Roprtiietn 


Voted. 
Do. 


BY  L  PARKER 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Chartes  Bailey,  120  West  123  St t^^r 

Mable  Bowman,  158  West  123  St SfiS?**  " 

Prince  Coltoymore.  159  Wwt  121  St B?,2.wi,i„- 

Willie  Fabers,15rwe»t  122  St RopuMcan. 

LillieM.GuIley,104Westl21St * 

Jennie  Marsh,  231  Lenox »» 

RiU  Queries.  137  West  122  St ud?."- 

Hal  Truell,  2035  7th  Ave Mwing.... 

JamesSanders.  114Westl23St »?«-- 

Annie  Thompson,  229  Lenox ol^.h/i".;' " 

Rebecca  Williams,  245  Lenox Republican.. 


Voted. 
Dei 


BY  LILLIE  B.  BROWN 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


.do. 


Missing, 
at. 


Adam  J.  Phoenix,  2026  7th  Ave 

Addie  M.  Richardson.  234  West  122  St - , ., j- 

Gertrude  Render,  200  West  133  St s2?.!iL., 

Mary  Scott.  257  West  122  St r?Si; 

Virginia  Solomon,  268  West  123  St oif.!! LVn  ■ 

Jesse  TarranL  2040  7th  Ave Republican. 

Gloria  Vaughn,  200  West  123  St — --t^'O 

Julia  Abner,  226  West  123  St - -  ySS^V""" 

Eugene  M.  Dunn,  2026  7th  Ave... - Liberal 

Lettice  Droughn.  262  West  123. rr^^ 

Annie  M.  Grannum, 259  West  122 SI x^-^—" 

Gloria  Johnson,  268  West  123 bS!IJL;-" 

Alyee  R.  Jones,  243  West  122  St... 5!ff''"*"- 

Isabell  Mitchell.  226  West  123  St... - ySS;.T'""" 

William  A.  McLean,  2026  7th  Ave.... -  k**" k-"- 

Adon  R.  McKinzie,  264  West  123  St Republican. 


BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Willie  Finn,  255  West  121  St I^'iSiF"" 

Agnes  Harrison,  201  West  120  St kif.Si.Vn" 

Ellis  Robinson,  249  West  121  St RepuWican. 


Addie  Sheppard.  206  St  Nicholas  Ave :-^-^.- 

Mary  SyHa,  2014  7th  Ave "5*" 

Evelyn  Thomas,  217  West  121  St i^^^liiJ.- 

Clarence  Wade,  255  West  121  St,-- Conservative. 


Christine  Washington,  212  SL  NWiolis'Ave Republican. 

Ralph  Williams.  204  West  121  St " 


BY  REGGIE  TUGGLE 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Emma  L.Barrett,  438  West  118  St Liberal 


do. 


Leory  Biven,  50  Morningside bi;;Jii.'« 

Ernwt  Camps,  352  West  118  St Republican 


Ocie  Carpenter.  40  Morningside *| 

Roberl  Chatman,  40  Mornm|side  «» 


Porter  Crals,  354  West  119  St {jr^ 

Alice  Gary,  50  Morningside D?™hiiVn' 

Ellen  Kennen,  40  Morningside RepuWican. 

Joseph  Kiridand,  362  West  119  St £ 

Catherine  Lloyd,  50  Morningside Jj 

James  Mack,  35  Morningside ^-r;"" 

Carrie  Roberts.  40  Morningside JiSiii;.'.;' 

Fred  Thomas.  437  Manhatbn RepiWican. 

John  Watthe,  357  West  118 St - .i"* 

Jeflery  Washington,  348  West  118  St Liberal 


BY  PEARL  SWANGIN 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Nina  BeM,450  Manhatton - Liberal 

Roy  E.  Bunch,  Jr..  458  Manhatton b-.V„Mi:«' 

Emanuel  Ford.  63  Morningside rS2.~ 

Samuel  R.  Gittons.  361  West  120 St    k*!*iii-n"" 

Sally  M.  Lightboume,  355  West  120  St Republican. 


BY  EULA  HODGE 


Evelyn  Boyed,  317  West  121  St RepublKan. 

Francis  Foster.  509  Manhatton - —  « 

Phobe  Semper.  346  West  121  St *• 

Beatrice  Cooper.  494  Manhatton <»• 
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□•ctorit 
dHtrict 


AsMRiMy 
district 


40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 


41 
41 

41 
« 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 


4t 

42 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 


43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 


SO 
90 
SO 

so 

so 

so 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

51 


a 

SI 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 


S2 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


Namt  and  addrtu 


Party 


Explanation 


Jam«  Chapalla.  540  Manhattan RapuWiCM. 

Jamas  Oalrymplt,  352  Wait  m  St. - « 

Ida  L  S.  t*an$,  530  Manhattan - J» 

Simon  Fox,  540  Manhattan - mu;S."" 

Jamts  0.  Foushaa.  98  MorninfwJa SSS,wL"-" 

Baitha  Hartay.  530  Manhattan RapoWiean. 

SiUs  McAHisfer,  50  Mominpida * 

Jassa  Wain.  359  Wast  122  St Jo 

Lillia  Wilkimon.  92  Morningsida * 


BY  LILLIE  B.  BROWN 


Martha  Brooks,  370  Wast  127  St RapuWican.. 

Rob«t  Coopaf .  376  Wast  127  St J» 

Harold  Gobson,  321  SL  NiehotM  Ava --"<«> 

Jamai  J.  Johnson,  Ml  St  Nicholas  Ava i!S."iJii.."" 

Vi«»nl  Lindsay,  Sh  Wast  127  St ?f£'i'i*"'" 

Charles  B.  Odoms.  374  Wast  127  St \2^h 

BUncha  Palton.  378  Wast  125  SL sL^.Jfc;:- 

Goldia  Roswuoad,  373  Wast  126  St. RapuWiean.. 

William  Sandars.  3«  Wast  126  St * 

Louisa  Smitli,  29  Haiwocb  PI *• 


BY  ANNA  ENGUSH 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Lucy  Bartw.  1315  Amsterdam RapuWican. 

MoiBarataCoton,  430Wastl25St -» 

MiniM  Camarea.  430  Wast  125  SL --.;* 

Carlos  Cabrara.  430  Wast  125  SL Void    

Patricia  Mack,  430  Wast  125  SL * 

Calastiita  Ptacida.  430  Wast  125  St ui;:^:" 

Lorraina  Colaman.  430  Wast  125  St nS^"- 

MarciaCuavat.  430  Wast  125  SL..., - Libaral 

Dorothy  Rotiittson,  1315  Amsterdam if."  l  

Jamas  tHa«iY,4M  Wast  125  St SjSL— " 

Alona  E.  Hill,  430  Wast  125  St Misawf.... 

Aur»aMartioat430Wa«tl25St *» 

Oliva  Nawsom.  430  Wast  125  St -*J 

Julia  Roqua.  1315  Amstatdam riliSS 

Julia  Vijoreaux,  430  Wast  125  St I**™ 
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BY  PEARL  SWANGIN 


Bactoal 
diaUict 


Assambly 
district 


SS 
S3 
53 

53 
53 
53 
53 
53 


54 
54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 


BY  MARY  WARWICK 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Milacros  AlamanjL  1295  Amsterdam RapoWicaii. 

m3»  Colon,  1295  Amsterdam r-^ 

Elaasa  HarraU,  1295  Amsterdam ISSS."""" 

Maria  Johnson,  1305  Amsterdam rilSIf  "*" 

Jean  Wastoa,  1305  Amsterdam "baral 

Oraby  Weston.  1305  Amsterdam ----« 

Atnas  Sanders,  1295  Amsterdam ffSIr.V'"' 

Harry  Watsan,  1305  Amsterdam Misainf.... 


3- 
X 


BY  J.  NELSON 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Helen  Robinson,  409  Wait  127  St "Ti-       

William  Timmons.  409  Wast  127  St -:--f%- 

Raymond  Tite,  445  West  125  St r^JR;:,; 

Annie  Foster,  464  Wast  126  St ?ffi.''ii       

Jabia  Goodwina,  Jr.,  424  Wast  126  St.  kiJ^iiiV 

Sir  Vincwit  M.  Barrett,  406  West  127  St Republican 


BY  EULA  HODGE 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Harry  Boyd,  351  SL  Nicholas  Ava Republican 

Gaoria  Himmal,  351  SL  NichoUs  Ava "^     - 


Dee  Loper,4O0  West  128  SL 

Leoia  Franklin.  5  SL  Nicholas  Ave.... 

Eugene  Fox,  1  Convent  Ave 

Mildred  L  Una,  351  SL  NichoUs  Ava 


...do.. 

............ ........00.... ...........*.* 

........ ..... — do.. ..-.--- 

.. ...... — . — do ....... — ... 

Missini 


BY  LILLIAN  UPSHUR 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Ermile  Reaves,  35  SL  Nicholas  Terrace Republican. 

Betty  D.Sheppard.  6  SL  Nicholas  Terrace Blank    .... 

Helen  Slirnip.  351  St.  Nkholas  Ave Republican. 

Eloise  E.  Stevens.  25  St.  Nicholas  Terrace k      Kh.".V 

Robert  Tootley.  419  West  128  St f?^!'*  **"- 

Lionel  Van  Duyne.  25  SL  Nicholas  Terrace s'"*Sl.V"" 

Emma  L  Whitehead,  411  West  128  St Republican. 

Mable  Williams,  2  SL  Nicholas  Terrace Yow 


BY  S.  DeLAIGLE 


Liberal 

Republican 

Liberal. 


72  OIlie  M.  Austin.  416  West  129  St 

72  Hyman  Forte.  409  West  129  St 

72  SyWesterSeotL420Westl29St «.  „.^ 

72  Leon  Shay.  409  West  129  St 2?.r?^ 

72  Lottie  Stokes,  41  SL  Nich*as  Terrace f.Jl.'LiL:.. 

72  Lee  Hunter.  142  West  129  St Republican 

72  Hazel  Johnson,  49  SL  Nicholas  Terrace dO— - 

72  William  Johnson,  420  West  129  St O"---- 

72  Katie  Moore,  49  SL  Nicholas  TerrKe <"•---- 


Name  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Carrie  Harvey. 41  Convent m^m 

Dolores  Harvey.  41  Convent BtSk 

Kenneth  Jaekaon.  408  West  130  SL _ Irnuhi^n" 

Marpret  E.  Lewis,  41  Convent nepuDiiean. 

Gaoria  B.  Pincknay,  50  Convent «" 

Alvin  6.  Raid,  420  Wast  130  St iVMrtv""' 

Naomi  Steele,  1407  AmsUrdara Sl?^«,  "" 

Luthia  M.  Thomas,  41  Convent wissini.... 


BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


72  Irvin  Brown,  100  Convent Republican. 

72  Wilhimina  Dye,  100  Convent "" 

72  Gloria  GalUn,  1467  Amsterdam " 

72  Thelma  Kaui,  90  ConvanL 5« 

72  Carmelo  Ramos,  1429  Amsterdam iiw    

72  Emma  Robinson,  110  ConvanL oJZmH^^k' 

72  Alicia  Sanabria,  460  West  131  SL._ f 522 

72  James  Sturgis,  1463  Amsterdam SiSS  iin" 

72  Mattie  Woods.  102  Convent Repooitcan. 


BY  W.  S.  EPPS 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


Void. 


) 


Ernest  Thornton,  180  Wast  135  SL i'lZMi^^ iDacMaed  but  < 

Ba-sa  Weston,  129  West  133  SL ni2i5^      twacMaeg  oux 

Martha  Wright  116  West  134  St. o.^h ton' " 

Louis  Wright  2263-7  Ave....... ""^o       " 

Mary  Wormslev,  161  West  133  St MVMrtJ ' 

Ross  Wilson,  ih  West  134  St.     SJJSbSiii 

Eunice  Mitchell.  159  West  133  S» Republican Ost  lima  voting  r«g  Jan.  1, 1970.) 

Aaron  Moore,  180  West  135  St.. -r- 

Gertrude  Payne,  197  West  134  St -^y " 

Henry  Ramsey,  116  West  134  St _ »«'«- 

Scar  SUinback,  180  West  135  St * 


BY  6RAHAM 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


Mabel  Herns.  192  West  134  St RepuWican... 

Mary  Hart,  112  West  134  St         rj^" 

Rufus  Edmonds,  180  West  135  St r"«';i 

Melvin  Gilliam,  lU  We^f  134  St R^Sib  icVn""" 

Jesse  Jenkins.  471  Lenox  Ave KhSbw" 

Michelle  Lacurtis.  2289-7  Ave Conservanve. 


BY  L  PARKER 


74  Patrick  Oodson,  319  West  134  St Libera^ 

74  Floretta  Harrell  E.,  2272-7  Ave. p'Jiwkin' 

74  Helen  Johnson,  236  West  135  St Republican 

74  Robert  Johnson,  221  Waitl34St ~ -* 

74  Beulah  I.  Hall,  254  Wast  135 "•- 

74  Mary  Alston,  303  West  134  St j ,r-"J 

74  William  Bostick,2270— 7  Ave "^'™ 


BY  J.  NELSON 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


Leona  Miller,  2496—8  Ave 

Uroy  H.  Moss,  2282-7  Ave......... 

Mabel  G.  McCormick,  484  SL  Nidi.  Ave 

James  Town  send 


'"". Republietn. 

......~ do 

do 


...  (No  machine  No.) 


BY  PEARL  SWANGIN 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


Leila  Benson,  316  Wert  137  St 

Terrence  CUrke,  318  West  137  St 

Robert  Charles,  203  West  135  SL 

William  Duncan,  36  Edgecombe  Ave 

Samuel  H.  Edwards,  314  West  137  St — 


Republican.. 

____,. do 

"."1III"I"1II- 1  Missing" 

Republican.. 

Liberal... 


Rob.rtF;oS;2^ii^i36st:r:„:-:::::::::::::::::: ««p|""'"" — : 

K;;S;}i2i?5!S^'^scv:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::«S^ 
^;i!;i;a,^:5S?^37sf:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"i«^^^ 


BYMcCAU 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


DennisJ.  Butler,  170  West  136 St 

Lottie  B.  Cox,  100  West  136  St 

Richard  H.  Davis.  136  West  136  St 


Republican — — 


Samuel  A.'  Hall,  170  Wast  136  St -t- pillLNiM. 

Grady  L  Russell,  135  West  135  St SS?"'"" 


Grady  - 

Henry  Rekl,  111  West  135  St. 

Softer  Smith,  142  West  136  St 

James  W.  Wheeler.  174  West  136  St 

Dave  Washinitop:  174  West  136  St 

Gardner  N.  Ware,  107  West  135  SL 


Void 

Liberal 

_„« da — _ 

imii-  -  .da..  ^z.z — ~ 
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BY  LILLIE  B.  BROWN 


Elwtoril 
district 


Assembly 

district    Name  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

Eugene  Baker,  235  West  137  St Liberal 

Edward  L  Brown,  237  West  136  St <»o 

Lillian  Braswetl,  269  West  136  SL *) 

Lenora  Glover,  2340  7th  Ave RepuWiCin. 

James  C  Gordon.  201  West  136  St Litwral 

Ejtwrt  Hudson.  2322  7th  Ave Republican. 

Samuel  J.  Ins,  255  West  137  St do 

Carrie  Pattier.  229  West  137  St do 

Ira  P.  Scott.  229  West  137  St do 

Susie  Smith,  251  West  136  St do 

Thirstin  Sowell,  2350  7th  Ave do 

Joann  Stephens.  244  West  137  St - do 

Ardell  Wood.  217  West  137  St do 


BY  D.  JOHNSON 


74    Rowland  Allison,  101  West  137  St do. 

74    King  SmaM,  163  West  136  St do. 


BY  LILLIE  B.  BROWN 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


Claude  Mann,  17  West  137  St Liberal 

James  E  Owen.  63  West  137  St Missing.... 

Margaret  Phillips,  19  West  137  St Void 

Ern«il  Richardson,  21  West  137  St Republican. 

Thomas  Turner,  9  West  137  St Liberal 

Katie  Walker,  67  West  137  St do 


BY  LILLIAN  UPSHUR 


t  74  Mavis  Burton,  2170  Madison  Ave - Republican 

•  74  Betty  Belasco,  2225  5th  Ave do.... — 

•  74  Adele  Boston,  2170  Madison  Ave Missing 

I  74  John  E.  Crawford,  2235  5th  Ave - - — -  Signature  different 

I  74  Millard  J.  Graham.  2235  5th  Ave -  Blank 

•  74  Michael  Geode,  2234  5th  Ave Liberal 

a  74  Dorothy  Goode,  2225  5th  Ave do 

a  74  Theodore  Gross,  2225  5th  Ave Republican 

a  74  Julian  Jefferies,  2170  Madison  Ave do 

a  74  John  Lassiter,  2255  5<h  Ave - do.. D«. 

a  74  Frances  L  Lucas,  2255  5th  Ave Liberal . 

a  74  Milton  Richardson,  2235  5th  Ave - f«o  tnnollment  no  date,  no  initial  on 

bottom  buff  card. 

'8  74  Bertha  Ruflin,  2335  5th  Ave Republican „       .„           .           .         •. 

a  74  Rose  Stewart.  2255  5th  Ave No  enrollment  No.  on  change  of  enroll- 

menL 

a  74  OaniceWilkinsNiion,  2255  5th  Ave Republicin 

a  74  Celia  0.  Wickham.  2170  Madison  Ave - do 

a  74  John  A.  White,  2235  5th  Ave Missing 
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BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


Electoral 
district 


Assembly 
district 


Name  and  address 


Party 


Explanation 


31 
31 
31 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 


35 
3S 
35 
33 
35 
35 
35 
35 


36 
36 
36 
36 


36 
36 
.36 
36 
36 

as 


BY  C  HARRIS 


74  EffieL.  Argumper,2181  Madison  Ave Date  incorrect 

74  Moses  Allen,  2160  Madison  Ave Do. 

74  Morris  Clemens.  2171  Madison  Ave No  party 

74  AnneE.  Morrison.  2160  Madison  Ave Republican 

74  Ruth  Robinson,  2160  Madison  Ave do 

BY  LOUIS  UPSHUR 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


Grace  Calloway,  lOEastUtSt 

Clifford  Garvin,  2190  Madison  Ave 

Mary  D.  Gallowav.  2200  Madison  Ave 

Minnie  James,  2M0  Madison  Ave 

Hilda  Michael,  10  East  13SSt 

John  Palmer,  2265  5th  Ave 

Helen  R.  Rose,  2265  5th  Ave 

Inez  Simpson,  2190  Madison  Ave 

Francena  Taytor,  2190  Madison  Ave 

Mollie  Brown.  125  West  138  St.. 


Republic... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

No  party... 
do 

Liberal 

Republican. 


Ernestine  Brown.  137  West  138  St Void. 

Roosevelt  Cooper,  135  West  138  St Republican... 

Annie  Cooper,  559  Lenox  Ave do 

ClanCoMr.  131  West  138  St Void 

Richard  Dixon.  108  West  138  St Conservative. 

JohnDeas.  Ill  West  138 St Republican... 

Beulah  Harris,  112  West  138  SL do 

Vanderbilt  Hontef.  133  West  13S  St do 

Olivia  L  KItss.  IW  West  138  St do 

Willie  M.  Keno.  112  West  138  St.; do 

Oarsye  MitcheM,  547  Lenox  Ave do 

Margaret  Major,  120  West  138  St Liberal 

Vonetta  Mack,  112  West  138  SL Republican... 

MatiWa  Smith.  145  West  138  SU do 

Daisy  Wiley,  104  West  138  SL Uberal 

JamesP.  Young.  120  West  138  SL Btonk 


BY  ANN  ENGLISH 


29  74  Estella  Branch.  126  West  143St Republican 

29  74  Dew  Apcillar,  2453  7tt.  Me do 

29  74  Ruby  Bash.  130  West  143  St No  party 

29  74  Rosalie  Brown.  115  Westl42St do 

29  74  Roaetta  Carroll.  2441  7th  Ave NoSignature. 

29  74  HenriettaFapn,  117  West  142  SL Do. 

29  74  Robert  Teams,  125  West  142  St Republican 

29  74  William  Vanderburg.  147  West  142  St do 

3  74  Oscar  Walker.  147  West  142  St do 


36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 


69 
69 
66 
6» 
66 

e» 

69 
66 
66 

(9 

«• 

8 

« 

66 
66 

« 
61 
69 
69 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


Mollie  James,  141  West  144  St       ESfd  "'■""■ 

James  Strickland,  125  West  144  St iS  ni",W"' 

Mary  Downing,  673  Lenox  Ave SJJt^"" 

Zelma  Barnes,  2512th  7th  Ave.  Mi«in","""" 

Edward  L  King.  239  West  145  St Missing.... 

VernettMickle.2508  7Ave S" 

William  Sims,  i47  West  145  St    * 

Walter  Simmons,  243  West  145  St biilSiio" 

Uwlord Spencer.  275  West  145  St ?!2'»'""- 

HerbertWiUianis,219Westl45St Liberel 


BY  ANNA  ENGLISH 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


Cassandra  Buzzell.  306  West  144  SL RepuWican. 

Richard  Graham,  308  West  147  SL * 

Dorothy  Hawkins,  2697  8th  Ave " 

Albert  Hunter,  302  West  145  SL.  "" 


John  King.  314  West  145 St aii;;^."" 

Rose  Anderson,  2697  8th  Ave ?««*'"" 

Alk»  Joyner.  306  West  144  St B«„hliii"n" 

Willie  White,  28  Bradhurst  Ave Republtean. 


BY  PEARL  SWANGIN 


74  Eleanor  Beckett,  345  West  145  St RtpuWein 

74  Lester  Childs.  770  St  Nicholas  Ave " 

74  Ruth  Buflington.  345  West  145  St      "» ::::::.":::::"  NoSignatur*. 

74  Eugene  Brooks,  770  St  Nicholas  Ave 


BY  GRAHAM 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


MattieRideout.770StNicholas_Ave vSr."'**"" 


Dennis  Smith,  770  SL  HkMjs  Ave — -  i^^uV,-^-- 

Mary  Thompson,  345  West  145  St     RepuWican. 

Clarince  Thompson,  345  West  145  St No"Mrty"" 

Janie  White,  746  St  Nicholas  Ave  SLt^' 

Willie  Williams,  2-4  St  NieboUs  Place --  *<*" 


BY  LILLIE  BROWN 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


Carlton  Colemaji,  345  W«t  US  St,....- -  StSfS*^- 


Leonard  E.  de  Paur,  746  St  Nicholas  Ave - -  ""S™;,---- 

Alexander  Davis,  345  West  145  St  RepubUcan. 

Walter  W.  Fraser,  345  West  145  St     - «- 

DavidW.  Henderson,  345  West  145  St *- 

Reginald  F.  Knox  345  West  145  St - -  **»- 


BY  DOTTY  JOHNSON 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


Marie  Austin,  2333  5th  Ave 


Missing 

Gert'riide  Austin,  2333  5th  Ave - '^i^wiin"' 

Joseph  Ananias,  2333  5th  Ave - - lKSi       ' 

Charles  Bland.  2311  5th  Ave - -  yJSn'— " 

Carl  Dominic,  2311  5th  Ave masing.... 

Ellis  David,  2289  5th  Ave - jj^rS 

John  Finney,  2333  5th  Ave - — --  "^JJ 

Jean  Gentry,  2311  5th  Ave    .---- - I'lIIIIll/R'^blici": 

Jeanne  Hazer,  2301  5tn  Ave - - oubIi 

Richard  Harwell,  2333  5th  Ave '"•™'- 

Simon  iones,  2289  5th  Ave 

Frank  Jones,  2311  5th  Ave 

Gladys  Johnson,  2311  5th  Ave - 

Helen  Kiney.  2333  5th  Ave - -- 

Jo  Ann  Pace,  2289  5fh  Ave 

Ina  Rouse,  2305  5th  Ave 

Doris  Taylor.  2311  5th  Ave 

Mary  Walker.  2289  5th  Ave - 

Chartene  Walker,  2333  5th  Ave... 

Cynthia  Wiles,  2333  5th  Ave 


Republican.. 
Mi$sil« 


Liberal 

.....do 

Mtssina 

Blank 

Liberal 

Blank.. 

Republican. . 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
Baptist  Ministers  Conference  to  place 
the  foUowing  affidavit  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  matter  of  history 
concerning  the  fraud  and  corruption  in 
New  York  City  in  the  Primary  of  June 
23, 1970. 

[In  the  Supreme  Ootirt,  New  Tort  County) 
Affidavit 

In  the  Matter  of  the  AppUoatlon  of 
DAVID  N.  LICORISH.  Petitioner  agalnat 
Maurice  J.  Ollourka,  Et  al..  Respondenta 
State  of  Nkw  Yoek,  County  of  New  York. 

William  C.  Chance,  being  dvdy  swom,  de- 
poses and  says: 

CXVI 1818— Part  21 


1.  That  he  is  an  Attorney  at  Law  main- 
taining offices  at  408  West  145  Street,  New 
York.  New  York. 

2.  That  attached  hereto  Is  a  list  of  the 
names  and  descrepancles  alleged  in  the 
within  action,  David  N.  Llcorish  vs  the 
Board  of  Election  et  al. 

3.  On  information  and  belief  as  a  result 
of  the  aforesaid  examination  of  election  re- 
turns, it  was  discovered  that  there  were  only 
public  counter  cards  for  ten  of  the  fifty  four 
election  dlstxicts  in  the  72  Assembly  District 
which  is  a  part  of  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  afore- 
said 18th  Congressional  District  has  therein 
211  election  districts  covering  seven  Aaem- 
bly  Districts. 


4.  The  persons  making  the  actual  exam- 
ination and  others  will  be  called  as  wit- 
nesses if  deemed  necessary  by  the  cotirt. 

FINDIMCS 

No  pubUc  counter  cards 
Assembly  district:  Klectkm  diatrietB 

67  — 11 

68 1 

69 1» 

70    M 

72 W 

74 •• 

UNAUTHOKIZKD  VOTES  ON  VOTIKO  MACRIMI 

93  ED  of  the  86  AD:  14  more  votes  on 
machine  than  signatures  on  Buff  Cards. 
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37  ED  on  the  70  AD:  41  more  votes  on  the    Railroad    Retirement    Act     (HJl.  closed  some  of  the  loopholes  of  the  Sen- 
machine  than  signatures  on  Buff  Cards.  15733) .  The  House  passed  it  on  April  7,  ate  section.  Conveniently,  Mr.  Anderson 
msLiciBLK  vans  1970,  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate.  The  Sen-  failed  to  mention  this. 

Republicans   616  ate  passed  it  on  June  25,   1970,  with  HJl.  17880.  as  reported  out  of  the  com- 

Liberais   " 233  amendments  which  required  a  House-  mittee  and  passed  by  the  House  on  Fri- 

Conservatives  - n  Senate  conference.  On  July  29,  1970,  the  day.  July  31,  1970,  is  substantially  better 

Voids,  missing,  blanks 417  senate  passed  the  conference  report  and  than  the  bill  authored  by  Mr.  Patman.  It 

TAMPERING  WITH  voTOJo  MACHINES  scnt  it  to  the  HousB  whlch  passed  it  the  will  better  achieve  the  control  of  de- 

70  AD:  3  Voting  levers  found  on  window  next  day  and  sent  it  to  the  President,  fense  contractors  which  is  highly  desired 

ledge  131  East  104  Street.  Voting  machines  This  action,  for  which  I  voted  on  April  7  by  Admiral  Rickover  and  myself, 

abandoned  by  PoUce  after  close  of  Polls.  ^nd  on  July  30,  1970,  was  designed  to  Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  the  Com- 

72  AD:  Russworm  Public  School.  3  Voting  match  the  previously  approved  15-per-  mittee  "voted  behind  closed  doors,  of 

'^^^'^i^  onfit^MT^h"^  "^"a!  tf;.i  kpw  vork  ^ent  Incrcase  in  social  security  benefits,  course,  to  hide  their  actions  from  the 

cuy  ^licffeftv^in^^mneslni^bbyof  These  increases  were  essential  to  pro-  voters  back  home.  This  column,  however 

buUding  for  at  least  two  days  unguarded  tect  beneficiaries  from  inflation-created  can  identify  the  Congressmen  who  voted 

and  unprotected.  Impoveristiment.  to  line  the  pockets  of  the  defense  con- 

18th  Congressional  District  of  New  York  biq  farmer  strBsiDus  tractors  at  the  taxpayers'  expense."  Ac- 
voting  machines  were  never  impounded  by                                                         .           .  tually,  rule  15  of  the  committee  states: 

rSnoun^"  o'n°Se?4T9S'thrt  ?h^y°^^'  mStluon  of$20  OoS  on  LbSly  paj^i^nt^  At  the  conclusion  of  any  Executive  8es- 

announced  on  June  24.  1970  that  they  had  ^  ^^^j^^^^j  farmers.  On  June  9.  1970.  slon  of  the  Committee.  InformaUon  shall  be 

Affirmed  under  penalties  of  perjury  this  the  House  passed   the  1971   agriculture  ^•^^7",^^'^^%^  ^t  fe^^^voteTv^ 

6th  day  of  August.  1970.  approprlaUon  bill  (H.R.  7923)  after  the  "«'»'>«'■  voted  on  any  record  vote  or  votes. 

(NoT«.— Supporting  material  for  this  affl-  amendment  to  limit  Individual  farmer  Since  this  rule  is  followed  religiously, 

davit  Identical  to  that  for  previously  listed  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000  had  been  de-  all  voting  information  is  available  to  the 

^^''^v")  feated.  Of  course.  I  voted  for  the  amend-  media. 

—^^•^^^^^—  ment.  fiscal  huucsponsibilitt 

WASHINGTON  REPORT  BY  HON.  ,  ^ow  the  US.  Senate  has  added  the  j^     DemocraUc-controlled   Congress 

LAWRENCE  O.  WILLIAMS  $20  OOo  Imitation  to  i^  197    agnculture  continues  to^ncrease  Federal  spading 

appropriation  bill,  and  the  difference  be-     „„^ ..„  k..j^«*  ^^,.r^it^  *v.«  fa„t  t-Ko* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  tw^n  the  House  ^d  Senate-passed  ver-  ZZ^^^^f  Mivfr,-,  S^  wiLn  inJSpf 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  ^ions  are  being  worked  out  in  conference.  fif^Sv^^ TQ7i^whiJh  w«S,  TuW  l 

man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams)  „  the  conference  report  contains  the  ?^L^l^^^^"i;J^*'hi«?^^  t^L^ 

is  recognized  for  30  minutes.  ,20,000  limitation  on  payments.  I  shall  }^l'  ^^.„^J%^"!fln^ivHfn.t  ^Zl 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  vote  for  it:  if  it  does  not.  I  shaU  attempt  S  J,^S(^,f?i^^^°/i^,^h^PmJ^ 
stated  in  previous  Washington  reports,  to  have  the  $20,000  limitation  added  to  ZT}^^f^lTr£^l.mLlftf^TnT 
President  Nixon  inherited  a  mess  in  the  report.  ^®  *^l'i'°''^.  ^*"  ?^^°.v,  ^^*  ^ 
South  Vietnam  with  approximately  540.-  on  August  5.  1970.  the  $20,000  limita-  ^ff  °'  ^ll**H°"  ,!^o1°LS!  «ffl^«°«^ 
000  U.S.  troops  there  the  day  he  was  tion  amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Act  ^^  "^""^  ^°l^^F^^^^}J'^,f^i^f 
inaugurated.  By  April  15.  1970.  he  had  of  1970  (HJl.  18546),  which  authorizes  '^.  ^'  ^  anUcipated  that^  If  over- 
withdrawn  over  110.000  of  them  and  had  agriculture  appropriations  for  the  next  spendii^  continues,  the  defldt  could 
announced  that  he  would  withdraw  an  three  fiscal  years,  was  defeated ;  so  I  voted  !^^.„r^  "  T  i  iqto  r,i  JoX 
additional  150,000  by  the  end  of  May  against  the  bill.  HJl.  18546  contains  a  $23  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $20 
1971.  provision  which  would  limit  subsidy  pay-  biUion  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

By  the  first  part  of  August,  our  troop  ments  to  individual  farmers  to  $55,000  .   This  continued  deficit  spendmg  will 

strength  in  SouUi  Vietnam  had  been  re-  each  year  for  each  crop.  This  means  that  increase    inflation,    hurt    our    national 

duced  to  approximately  -iOO.OOO.  It  will  farmers  who  grow  two  or  three  crops  economy,  cause  Increased  taxes,  and  in- 

be  reduced  to  280.000  by  the  end  of  May  annuaUy  could  receive  an  annual  subsidy  ^^^^^  mterest  payments  on  the  money 

1971.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  De-  of  $110,000  or  $165,000  for  the  next  3  ^^  o^e-  Even  with  no  mcreased  spend- 

fense   Secretary   Laird  have  suggested  years.  "\?;  "^!„}"^,^f*^  °"  °"f,  "^*^'2°*^,  ^^^^ 

that  all  US.  troops  will  be  withdrawn        This  subsidy  program  wUl  cost  U.S.  !^,*'^  *^°  ^^°"  annuaUy  by  fiscal  year 

from  combat  assignments  In  South  Viet-  taxpayers  over  $10.5  billion  in  the  next  ^^^J:         .      ^        ,;,  ^      , 

nam  by  the  end  of  June  1971.  and  there  3  years.  This  will  amount  to  a  co6t  of  ^^  ^°^^  reduce  Federal  spen^ng  and 

is  reason  to  hope  that  all  of  our  troops  about  $100.00  for  every  person  in  the  start  paymg  off  our  debt  if  our  Nation  is 

will  be  removed  from  there  by  the  end  United  States  over  the  next  3  years.  Even  *?    survive.    Wasteful    programs    and 

of  1971.  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association  ^^."^^  programs  must  be  eliminated. 

President  Nixon  Is  achieving  his  objec-  opposes  this  bUl.  This  bUl  passed  in  spite  *^??°  ***"*P*  and  puDlic  assistance  lor 

Uve  of  witiidrawlng  our  troops  in  a  man-  of  my  negative  vote.  able-bodied    members   of    hippie    com- 

ner  which  wiL  permit  Uie  people  of  that                    jack  akoerson  column  "^««  ^  °"«  example  of  such  abuses, 

country  to  defend  their  own  soil.  While         a  recent  column  by  Jack  Anderson  legislative  eboeganization 

some  may  disagree  with  this  timetable,  falsely  claimed  that,  with  22  other  mem-  For  the  first  time  In  over  24  years,  the 

the  President  Is  achieving  what  almost  bers  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur-  House  Is  considering  congressional  re- 

everyone  regards  as  highly  desirable.  rency  Committee,  I  voted  to  continue  $2  organization  in  the  form  of  the  Legisla- 

Ehie  to   the  President's   policies,   the  billion  annually  in  excess  profits  to  de-  tive  Reorganization  Act  of  1970   (HJl. 

Communist  attitude  has  begim  to  soften  fense  contractors.  This  totally  inaccu-  17654 ).  I  am  supporting  this  enlightened 

and  our  outlook  for  peace  has  greatly  rate     statement     resulted     from     Mr.  effort  to  modernize  congressional  oper- 

Improved.  The  Arab  Nations  and  Israel  Anderson's  failure  to  check  facts  before  ations. 

have  accepted  a  90-day  cease-fire  dur-  writing  his  column.  When  the  House  is  amending  a  bill,  it 

Ing  which  negotiations  could  result  in  a        When    the    Banking    and    Currency  sits   as   the   Committee   of   the  Whole 

permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  committee  was  considering  the  defense  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  Votes 

Paris  peace  talks  on  Vietnam  havi  begun  production     act     amendments      (HJl.  on   amendments   are   taken  by   "teller 

to  show  some  progress,  and  the  strategic  1788O) ,  introduced  by  Chairman  Wbight  votes."  Members  simply  walk  up  the  cen- 

arms  limitation  talks — SALT — are  show-  patmaw,  the  section  providing  for  unl-  ter  aisle  to  be  coimted  for  or  against  the 

Ing  evidence  of  producing  a  reasonable  f^^^  cost-accounting  standards  to  be  amendment;  no  record  is  made  of  the 

compromise  between  the  United  States  ^^^^  jjy  all  defense  contractors  was  so  way  Individual  Members  vote.  I  success- 

and  Russia  on  nuclear  weapons.          »  poorly  written  that  23  members  of  the  fuUy  supported  an  amendment  to  record 

EAiLaoAo  EXTiBKitzNT  ACT  Committee  voted  to  strike  It.  The  com-  all  teller  votes  as  I  want  my  constituents 

It  took  an  aggravatlngly  long  time,  but  mittee  then  voted  to  include  a  section  to  know  how  I  vote  on  all  Issues. 

Congress  finally  passed  the  bill  providing  similar  to  one  contained  in  the  Senate  Other  Important  Improvements  of  HJl. 

a  15-percent  Increase  in  benefits  under  bill    'S.  3302).  The  new  section  even  17654  provide  public  availability  of  all 
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votes  taken  In  executive  sessions  of  the 
various  committees,  such  as  we  now  have 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee; the  televising  of  House  committee 
hearings,  and  assigning  one-third  of  a 
committee's  professional  staff  to  the 
committee's  minority  membership. 
Thank  you. 


INTERIOR      MTARTMENT      SIGNS 
GOOD  CONTRACT  FOR  MONTANA 
TRANSMISSION  LINE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  3  years  there  has  been  controversy 
in  our  public  works  appropriations  bills 
concerning  the  proposed  use  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  of  a  115-kllovolt 
transmission  line  constructed  by  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  to  furnish  dual  elec- 
tric service  to  the  Shelby-Cut  Bank- 
Browning  area  of  northern  Montana. 

I  have  recenUy  been  advised  that  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Water  and  Power,  James  R.  Smith,  In- 
structed the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  re- 
gional director  In  BllUrgs  to  consum- 
mate a  wheeling  contract  for  the  use  of 
these  facilities  to  furnish  such  dual 
source  of  power  to  the  area. 

Secretary  Smith  should  be  highly  com- 
mended for  his  outstanding  success  In 
culminating  this  contract  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Congress.  Last 
year,  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  In  appropriating  $450,- 
000  to  start  the  construction  of  a  Fed- 
eral line  costing  $4  million — which  would 
essentially  duplicate  the  facilities  of  the 
Montana  Power  Co. — ^Instructed  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  resume  negotia- 
tions with  the  Montana  Power  Co.  In 
an  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory  wheel- 
ing agreement.  Both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress directed  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  report  to  the  respective  Appro- 
priations Committees  to  secure  prior 
clearance  before  any  of  the  $450,000 
could  be  expended  for  the  initiation  of 
construction  of  the  Federal  line. 

Secretary  Jim  Smith  has  displayed 
great  patience  In  the  successful  culmina- 
tion of  this  matter,  particularly  In  light 
of  the  almost  blind  opposition  of  some  of 
those  persons  who  would  benefit  most  by 
this  contract.  I  refer  to  the  cooperative 
preference  customers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  that  area  who  now  have 
available  a  reliable  second  soiirce  of 
power  merely  by  agreeing  to  an  Inter- 
connection with  Glacier  Elective  Co- 
operative. This  Is  available  to  them  Im- 
mediately—not 4  years  from  now— as 
would  probably  be  the  case  If  actual  con- 
struction of  the  Federal  line  were 
authorised. 

In  addition  to  making  these  Montana 
Power  Co.  facilities  available  now  to  the 
preference  customers,  the  contract  saves 
the  Federal  Government  from  spending 
some  $4  million  at  a  time  when  we  should 
carefully  scrutinize  every  Federal  ex- 
penditure in  our  flgjit  agidnst  inflation.  I 
am  advised  that  ttie  contract  saves  the 


TJ3.  Government  some  $419,000  in  fixed 
charges  each  year  until  1976,  and  sub- 
stantially that  same  amoxmt  thereafter 
depending  upon  the  percentage  of  use  the 
Government  makes  of  such  lines. 

During  some  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  proposal  the  charge  has 
been  made  that  It  would  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws.  This  arg\iment  has  been  put 
In  Its  proper  perspective  when  the  Justice 
Department  sent  Assistant  Secretary 
Smith  a  letter  on  July  22  saying: 

You  have  submitted  to  thU  Division  drafts 
of  a  proposed  contract  between  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Montana  Power  Com- 
pany concerning  the  Bureau's  purchase  of 
^proximately  one  half  of  the  capacity  of  the 
latter's  116  kv  line  between  Great  Palls  and 
Cut  Bank,  Montana  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
Urglng  the  transmission  capacity  Into  the 
area  and  Improving  the  reliability  of  service 
to  the  Btireau's  customers.  The  drafts  have 
incorporated  suggestions  of  our  staff  intended 
to  avoid  the  posslbUlty  of  antlcompetltlon 
Inyjacts  from  the  signing  or  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  This  letter  Is  based  on  the  most  re- 
cent draft,  copy  attached. 

With  the  amendments  sfuggeeted.  there  Is 
no  Antitrust  objection  to  the  Government 
entering  Into  this  contract. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  any- 
one can  seriously  still  press  for  this  un- 
necessary Federal  expenditure  In  light 
of  the  successful  signing  of  a  wheeling 
agreement.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
light  of  the  Keating  amendment  which 
has  been  carried  In  every  public  works 
appropriations  bill  for  almost  20  years 
providing  that  none  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  appropriations  "shall  be 
used  to  Initiate  the  construction  of  trans- 
mission facilities  within  those  areas  cov- 
ered by  power  wheeling  service  contracts 
which  Include  provision  for  service  to 
Federal  establishments  and  preferred 
customers  except  where  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  finds  the  wheeling  agency 
Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  the 
integration  of  Federal  projects  or  for 
service  to  a  Federal  establishment  or  pre- 
ferred customer."  This  is  certainly  not 
the  cvurent  sltiiation  in  Montana  since 
the  Secretary,  through  his  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Smith,  has  specifically  approved 
the  wheeling  agreement. 

There  are  some  individuals  who  are 
attacking  the  recentiy  signed  contract 
on  the  basis  of  some  lack  of  reliable  elec- 
tric service  In  the  area  to  serve  the  ABM 
system.  They  suggest  that  only  a  Federal 
line  can  provide  the  needed  reliability. 
Such  a  charge  simply  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  the  facts.  I  am  advised  that  the 
people  planning  the  ABM  installation  in 
the  area  are  completely  satisfied  with  the 
adequacy  and  the  reliability  of  the  power 
supply  in  the  area  with  the  present 
transmission  facilities,  including  the 
newly  constructed  115  kv.  line  of  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  To  use  our  national 
defense  to  make  a  spurious  argument 
for  unnecessary  Federtd  expenditures  of 
this  nature  Is  Indeed  gracing  for  straws 
in  the  wind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  successful 
conclusion  of  this  controversy  by  the 
signing  of  the  wheeling  agreement,  the 
Federal  Government  offers  the  prefer- 
ence customers  in  the  area  an  opportu- 


nity to  have  a  dual  feed  for  reliable  elec- 
tric service.  The  cooperatives.  In  turn, 
will  show  their  desire  to  have  such  re- 
liable service  by  authorizing  an  inter- 
connection with  this  line  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  newly  signed  con- 
tract. It  appears  at  the  moment,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  more  Interested  In  the 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  Federal  funds  than  they  are  In  ob- 
taining additional  reliability  of  their  sys- 
tems to  the  benefit  of  their  customers. 

The  Federal  Government,  through 
Secretary  Smith,  has  done  its  part  to  as- 
sure such  reliability  in  a  prudent  and 
economical  manner.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
cooperative  representatives  to  be  respon- 
sible and  authorize  the  interconnection 
necessary  to  upgrade  the  electric  service 
to  their  customers.  Only  then  can  they 
convince  all  of  us  that  they  are  truly  In- 
terested In  trying  to  upgrade  their  power 
supply  rather  than  spend  Federal  ftmds 
unnecessarily  at  a  time  when  such  funds 
are  in  short  supply  and  so  badly  needed 
for  other  higher  priorities. 


ROTC  MUST  REMAIN  ON  THB 
COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Soutii  Carolina  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  ROTC  program  is  under  at- 
tack by  leftist  forces,  I  was  surprised 
and  dismayed  to  note  earlier  this  week 
that  a  group  of  our  colleagues  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  physically  move  this 
outstanding  and  time-honored  program 
from  the  college  campus. 

While  I  can  certainly  «)preciate  the 
concern  by  our  colleagues  that  something 
must  be  done  to  stop  the  radicals  from 
disrupting  ROTC  activities,  unfortu- 
nately, in  my  judgment,  they  have  not 
recommended  the  best  course,  but  the 
course  of  least  resistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  to  expect 
crys  of  "down  with  ROTC"  by  student 
militants,  but  when  some  of  our  adult 
colleagues  recommend  action  that  would 
virtually  bring  this  condition  about,  I 
feel  compelled  to  disagree  with  them 
most  vigorously.  By  taking  ROTC  oft 
campus,  students  will  become  less  in- 
terested in  participating,  and  It  will  be- 
come a  sideline  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society,  particularly  the  Weath- 
erman faction  of  this  dangerous  orga- 
nization, has  established  as  a  No.  1  goal 
the  elimination  of  college  ROTC. 
Through  the  use  of  violent  tactics  they 
have  already  gotten  commitments  from 
some  college  administrators  to  aboUsh 
ROTC  on  their  campuses.  They  fully 
realize  that  by  destroying  ROTC  they 
have  eliminated  a  prlnclpid  source,  es- 
pecially during  time  of  war,  of  our  offi- 
cer corps.  If  successful  in  this  insidious 
scheme,  our  military  posture  will  be 
dealt  an  irreparable  blow. 

This  Is  no  time  to  capitulate  to  the 
anarchists.  It  is  time  to  seek  ways  to 
strengthen  ROTC.  It  must  remain  on 
campus. 
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AN  ALL- VOLUNTEER  MILITARY 
FORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rtjppe>,  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
first  a  candidate  for  Congress,  in  1966,  I 
pledged  to  work  ^ward  the  goal  of  a 
volunteer  military  and  an  end  to  com- 
pulsory conscription.  During  that  cam- 
paign, at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
there  were  not  too  many  ix)litical  candi- 
dates talking  about  the  issue.  In  the 
Congress  there  was  a  handful  of  Repub- 
lican incumbents,  led  by  our  former  col- 
league Robert  Ellsworth  of  Kansas,  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  the  draft.  Other  than 
limited  activity  in  Congress,  and  a  few 
political  candidates,  and  some  concerned 
private  citizens,  such  as  Bruce  Chapman. 
the  author  of  "The  Wrong  Man  in  Uni- 
form," there  were  not  many  who  believed 
the  volunteer  Army  was  much  more  than 
the  pipedream  of  idealists. 

A  great  deal  has  happened  since  1966. 
much  to  the  gratification  of  the  pioneers 
of  draft  reform.  In  fact,  so  much  has 
happened  that  I  am  concerned  that  there 
are  those  who  are  adopting  the  issue 
without  a  full  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexities involved.  I  am  concerned  that 
there  are  those  who  are  espousing  the 
rhetoric  of  draft  termination  and  are 
creating  the  monstrous  political  illusion 
that  we  will  indeed  terminate  the  draft 
on  July  1.  1971,  when  indeed,  all  viable 
proposals  contain  a  standby  draft. 
When  a  young  man  is  conscripted 
through  a  standby  draft  he  hsis  been 
just  as  drafted  as  a  yoimg  man  con- 
scripted today  xmder  our  present  selec- 
tive service  laws. 

Therefore,  I  have  prepared  these  re- 
marks, as  one  who  has  been  working  for 
draft  reform  for  a  long  time,  to  take  a 
hard  and  realistic  look  at  where  we  stand 
today  in  relation  to  the  volunteer  army. 

As  we  are  winding  down  our  defense 
commitments  abroad  and  encouraging 
self-reliance  on  the  part  of  other  na- 
tions. I  too  believe  tlie  time  is  right  to 
embark  on  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
our  present  military  system.  While  I  laud 
the  President's  initiative  in  the  creation 
of  a  lottery  system,  I  continue  to  believe 
that  the  ultimate  answer  to  creating  an 
equitable  and  effective  military  system 
Is  to  eliminate  the  draft  and  create  an 
all  volunteer  army.  President  Nixon  has 
taken  major  steps  in  moving  the  Nation 
in  this  direction  by  aimouncing  the  elim- 
ination of  the  draft  as  his  personal  goal 
and  by  creating  a  Conmiission  on  the  All 
Volunteer  Force  under  the  capable  lead- 
ership of  former  Defense  Secretary 
Thomas  Gates.  As  the  Commission  has 
concluded,  since  only  a  minority  of  our 
citizenry  is  needed,  a  force  of  men  freely 
choosing  to  serve  could  adequately  as- 
sure our  national  defense  and  enhance 
military  dignity  and  prestige  as  well. 
Moreover,  the  report  indicates  that  the 
all  volunteer  force  Is  a  feasible  as  well 
as  a  desirable  goal  to  strive  for  in  the 
current  decade. 

At  present,  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  men  annually  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  are  volimteers  who  enlisted  de- 
spite low  and  inequitable  entry  pay.  With 


this  number  continuing  to  volunteer,  an 
all-volunteer  force  of  2.5  million  men 
would  require  only  75,000  annual  enlist- 
ees who  could  be  obtained  by  improving 
recruiting,  pay,  and  conditions  of  service. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  estimates 
that  the  additional  budgetary  Increase 
required  for  the  desired  force  could  be 
met.  Finally,  by  improving  basic  pay  and 
conditions  of  service,  military  career  op- 
portunities will  be  more  attractive.  Thus 
these  improvements  should  enable  the 
military  to  maintain  a  high  quality, 
more-experienced  force  with  higher  mo- 
tivation and  morale. 

Acliieving  these  important  objectives 
will  require  the  farsighted  initiative  and 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
the  Executive,  and  the  military  services. 
I  believe  we  must  continue  to  carefully 
examine  sdl  aspects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem and  consider  alternatives  while  be- 
ginning to  develop  concrete  legislation. 
First  of  all.  adequate  assurance  of  the 
national  security  requires  that  an  in- 
depth  study  be  made  to  determine  pre- 
cisely how  many  men  are  needed  and  in 
what  capacity.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense should  undertake  such  a  study 
which  should  include  an  analysis  of  the 
optimum  reserve  organization  and  the 
nimiber  of  present  military  jobs  which 
could  be  performed  by  civilitois  or  by 
military  volunteers  physically  unfit  for 
combat.  As  the  Gates  Commission  points 
out,  not  only  would  replacing  military 
personnel  with  civilians  be  less  expen- 
sive, there  would  also  be  reduced  demand 
for  new  recruits.  In  an  all-volunteer 
army,  civilian  personnel  would  need  less 
training,  involve  fewer  personnel  trans- 
fers, and  require  lower  levels  of  compen- 
sation. Perhaps  when  forces  have 
reached  their  post-Vietnam  equilibrium 
level,  a  program  of  civilianization  could 
be  initiated  and  carried  out  over  a  3-  to 
4-year  period. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  develop- 
ing a  variety  of  options  in  regard  to  types 
of  individual  training  and  areas  of  as- 
signment. Each  18-year-old  could  then 
be  given  a  comprehensive  booklet  when 
he  registers  for  the  draft  informing  him 
of  the  advantages  and  opportunities 
available  to  him  in  military  service.  In 
order  to  increase  public  awareness  of  op- 
portimities  and  respect  for  career  service, 
perhaps  an  education  campaign  could  be 
launched  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
services  and  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
tective shield  for  an  increasingly  prosper- 
ous civilian  economy. 

Naturally,  the  vlabUity  of  an  all  volun- 
teer force  depends  on  the  willingness  of 
the  Executive,  the  Congress,  and  the  mili- 
tary to  maintain  reasonable  qualification 
standards,  competitive  levels  of  military 
compensation,  and  attractive  conditions 
in  military  life.  If  the  draft  is  eliminated, 
the  services  will  not  be  able  to  dictate  the 
previously  high  mental  and  physical 
standards:  however,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  standards  tiad  to  be 
lowered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Vietnam  buildup.  Moreover,  even  in  the 
most  severe  case  of  unemployables.  en- 
couragement can  be  taken  from  the  fact 
that  private  industry  has  shown  it  is 
possible  to  train  a  surprising  number  of 
uneducated,  socially  handicapped  young 
men.  With  regards  to  compensation,  on 


an  interim  basis,  raising  current  pay 
scales  could  induce  enlistment  by  making 
mitilary  wages  more  equivalent  to  civilian 
pay  while  removing  a  large  part  of  the 
implicit  tax  burden  on  the  draftee  who  is 
compelled  to  serve  at  a  financial  sacrifice. 
The  current  system  of  multiple  allow- 
ances should  be  changed  to  one  of  sal- 
aries. Salaries  should  be  set  for  specific 
jobs  on  the  basis  of  pay  scales  for  equiva- 
lent civilian  jobs  and  carry  provisions  for 
pay  increases  or  promotions  for  a  job 
weU  done. 

Along  with  improving  inservlce  condi- 
tions, we  must  also  strive  for  major 
changes  in  our  present  recruiting  and 
training  programs.  The  possibility  of  an 
all-volunteer  force  could  conceivably  re- 
duce ROTC  enrollments  and  thus  endan- 
ger a  highly  qualified  source  of  ofllcers. 
However,  because  ROTC  itself  is  a  vol- 
unteer force,  it  could  become  the  lifeline 
of  any  all-volimteer  military  system.  By 
continuing  to  serve  as  an  important  part 
of  the  machinery  of  ofiQcer  production,  it 
would  assure  the  military  of  a  flow  of 
college-trained  ofBcers  so  necessary  to 
an  increasingly  sophisticated  Military 
Establishment.  To  meet  anticipated  re- 
cruiting problems,  ROTC  must  offer 
attractive  benefits. 

The  most  productive  solution  would 
seem  to  be  a  complete  revamping  of 
ROTC  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  chang- 
ing military  requirements  and  to  reflect 
campus  realities.  I  believe  the  present 
program  should  be  replaced  with  three 
10-week  stunmer  institutes  during  which 
students  would  receive  an  adequate 
salary.  The  compensation  plan  could  be 
arranged  to  continue  throughout  the 
academic  year  thereby  providing  stu- 
dents with  funds  for  tuition  or  personal 
expenses.  In  addition,  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  the  nimiber  of  ROTC  tuition 
scholarships.  While  a  campus  office 
would  be  retained  for  coordination  fimc- 
tions,  it  would  no  longer  duplicate  mili- 
tary efforts.  At  the  same  time,  while 
cadets  would  be  allowed  to  wear  uniforms 
on  campus  for  social  events,  the  visibil- 
ity of  uniformed  soldiers  would  be 
lowered,  perhaps  helping  to  cool  the  vola- 
tile situation  which  has  developed  on 
many  campuses. 

Restructuring  of  ROTC  would  thus 
provide  general  benefits  to  students,  the 
mUitary,  and  the  imiversity.  The  stu- 
dent would  benefit  by  increased  financial 
support  and  the  fiexibllity  to  coordinate 
military  obligations  with  college  plans. 
Similarly,  the  military  could  continue 
to  recruit  a  broad-based  officer  corps 
while  cutting  costs  and  reducing  dupli- 
cation efforts.  Intensified  training  would 
also  permit  a  higher  degree  of  specializa- 
tion so  necessary  to  the  technical  require- 
ments of  the  future.  Finally,  restructur- 
ing would  eliminate  the  disatisfaction 
and  aura  of  hostility  surrounding  the 
relationship  between  the  military  and 
the  university.  Conducting  training  in 
the  summer  institutes  would  remove  an 
inflammatory  source  of  campus  unrest 
and  eliminate  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  scientific  and  academic  value  of 
present  ROTC  courses. 

Under  the  Nixon  administration,  this 
Congress,  and  this  Nation  are  moving 
toward  the  goal  of  a  volunteer  military. 
But,  the  realities  are  such  that  we  will 
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continue  to  need  strong  armed  services. 
It  is  particularly  important  that  the  of- 
ficer corps  in  a  volunteer  military  have 
a  strong  civilian  orientation.  In  sum, 
ROTC,  which  now  provides  43  percent 
of  the  officers  commissioned  must  be  re- 
vamped and  made  more  attractive  to 
provide  highly  motivated  officers  who  are 
there  because  of  interest — not  because 
they  were  compelled. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  making  a  vol- 
unteer service  more  attractive,  steps 
could  be  taken  to  make  the  draft,  on  a 
standby  basis,  less  objectionable.  Leg- 
islation might  include  a  provision  for  a 
national  register  of  all  males  who  might 
be  conscripted  when  deemed  essential  for 
national  security,  a  clearly  explained  sys- 
tem for  the  notification,  examination, 
and  selection  of  inductees,  and  a  require- 
ment of  a  resolution  of  Congress  at  the 
request  of  the  President  to  invoke  the 
standby  draft.  While  this  is  by  no  means 
a  comprehensive  list,  it  does  indicate  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
that  will  have  to  be  solved  in  order  for  an 
all-volunteer  force  to  become  a  reality 
in  the  near  future. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  again  return 
to  a  word  of  caution  about  this  incredibly 
important  Issue  which  involves  the  very 
lives  of  our  young  men.  Let  us  not  create 
the  illxision  that  we  are  going  to  termi- 
nate the  draft  on  July  1,  1971.  when.  In 
fact  all  proposals  contain  a  standby 
draft.  It  is  probably  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  enlistees  would  not  be  at- 
tracted to  institute  a  true  volunteer  army 
next  year.  It  would  be  the  crudest  kind 
of  hoax  to  tell  our  young  men  that  we  are 
ending  conscription  on  that  date  cer- 
tainly only  for  them  to  discover  that  the 
draft  is  still  a  fact  of  life  once  the  date 
passes. 

Rather  than  hold  out  false  and  arbi- 
trary deadlines  for  short-term  political 
gain,  let  us  be  completely  honest  and 
abandon  rhetoric  for  rhetoric  sake,  be- 
cause the  issue  is  too  important  for  cheap 
hypocrisy.  Let  us  embark  with  a  spirit 
of  profound  statesmanship  and  then  let 
us  proceed  with  enthusiasm  and  determi- 
nation, tempered  by  farsighted  realism, 
in  the  crucial  but  complex  transition  to 
an  all-volunteer  force. 


THE  HARD  REALITIES  OF  THE 
DRUG  EPIDEMIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  most 
Americans,  the  hard  realities  of  the  drug 
epidemic  have  become  another  regular, 
gnawing  chapter  of  the  evening  news. 

Stories  of  7-year-old  heroin  addicts  in 
New  York  City  still  shock;  stories  spell- 
ing out  widespread  drug  use  in  posh  sub- 
urban communities  still  hit  us  with  the 
same  tearing  impact. 

But  for  many  Americans,  another  as- 
pect of  drugs  in  our  society — one  that 
has  gained  a  certain  respectability— Is 
not  at  all  shocking. 

For  me.  however,  that  aspect  Is  almost 
more  disturbing  than  the  growth  of  drug 


subcultures  among  youth.  It  is  frighten- 
ing because  of  its  apparent  respectability 
and  its  effect  on  youth. 

Along  with  news  reports  of  drug  abuse 
and  the  in-depth  commentary  probing 
the  underlying  reasons,  we,  as  television 
viewers  and  radio  listeners,  are  coti- 
fronted  with  a  myriad  of  advertising 
copy  designed  to  sell  drugs. 

How  often  during  the  day  are  we  told 
of  the  virtues  of  over-the-counter  drugs. 
This  pill  will  keep  you  alert,  that  pill  lets 
you  sleep,  another  pill  calms  shattered 
nerves,  and  another  peps  you  up.  These 
are  all  patent  medicines  sold  without  pre- 
scription and  advertised  extensively  on 
radio  and  television. 

We  ask  ourselves  why  many  yoimgsters 
today  have  virtually  no  fear  of  drugs. 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  com- 
plex, but  I  would  submit  that  we  might 
find  at  least  a  partial  answer  in  the  fact 
that  this  generation  has  grown  up  with 
television  and  has  been  inordinately  in- 
fiuenced  by  television  advertising.  Every 
parent  of  a  young  child  knows  the  effect 
of  pre-Christmas  toy  advertising  on 
yoimgsters. 

The  effects  of  television  violence  have 
been  imder  study  for  quite  some  time, 
and  in  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  real, 
and  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
industry  to  curb  the  presentation  of  vio- 
lence. Its  effect  on  youth  has  been  recog- 
nized. But  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an- 
other important  question  which  has  not 
been  probed: 

What  are  the  effects  of  advertising  on 
children. 

The  examples  of  patent  drug  adver- 
tising I  am  about  to  give  would  be  amus- 
ing were  they  not  representative  of  real 
commercials.  We  have  all  heard  similar 
presentation. 

We  are  told  about  a  fellow  named 
"Sai'.i,"  supposedly  representing  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  the  American 
businessman. 

Sam  has  been  keyed  up  for  weeks.  He 
has  a  big  contract  coming  up  and  his 
nerves  are  shot.  His  boss  and  the  clients 
do  not  seem  receptive.  Sam,  In  a  state 
of  Irritation,  does  not  seem  to  be  getting 
alone  with  his  family.  In  short,  life  has 
not  been  treating  him  well  at  all. 

Sam  manages  to  spell  the  whole  thing 
out  to  his  neighbor  and  business  associ- 
ate. We  will  call  him  "George." 

George,  for  his  part,  tells  Sam  about 
a  little  pill. 

In  the  next  scene.  Sam  is  shaking 
hands  with  the  big  cUents.  His  boss  tells 
him  he  has  earned  a  bonus,  and  his  fam- 
ily tells  him  what  a  great  guy  he  is.  And 
Sam  tells  us  he  was  able  to  do  it  all  with 
the  help  of  the  little  miracle  pill  that 
cam  be  purchased  at  a  nearby  drug  store. 
In  other  words,  he  is  telling  aU  the 
viewers  that  he  served  all  his  problems 
and  achieved  his  accomplishments  all 
while  under  the  Influence  of  a  drug. 

It  is  frightening.  What  would  be  the 
reaction  if  that  same  scenario  were  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  alcohol.  Sam  gets  the 
contract  and  the  raise  because  of  the 
physical  effects,  say,  of  a  certain  brand  of 
gin. 
The  public,  no  doubt,  would  be  alarmed 


at  that  kind  of  pitch  selling  liquor,  but 
few  people  are  alarmed  at  that  same 
pitch  selling  drugs  as  a  panacea. 

And  we  ask  ourselves  why  youth  has  no 
fear  of  drugs. 

Another  commercial,  aired  in  New 
York  City,  depicts  a  number  of  business- 
men talking  about  their  frustrations  and 
worries  and  the  pressures  of  the  business 
world.  It  obvioiisly  bothers  them.  They 
take  the  little  pill.  Somebody  mentions 
that  they  will  be  late  for  work.  One  of  the 
businessmen,  under  the  influence  of  the 
pill,  says,  "Who  cares." 

There  is  still  another  ad  in  which  an 
overly  soft  spoken,  obviously  relaxed  an- 
nouncer asks  if  your  wife  has  been  Ir- 
ritable and  upset  lately.  "Maybe  she  Is 
suffering  from  simple  nervous  tension." 
he  suggests.  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
you  bring  her  home  a  box  of  Uttle  pills 
and  implies  maybe  it  is  the  answer  to  her 
problems  and  yours. 

'Maybe. '  he  says,  but  maybe  she  is 
suffering  from  schizophrenia,  or  acute 
paranoid  delusions. 

Maybe  she  is  suffering  from  any  other 
maladies  running  the  gamut  from  sniffles 
to  c&iiccr. 

In  aU  these  cases,  that  "maybe"  is 
something  to  be  analyzed  by  a  physician 
or  psychiatrist. 

I  would  suggest  In  Sam's  case,  the  hy- 
pothetical nervous  tension  case  and  the 
businessmen's  copout  case,  we  may  be 
talking  at>out  serious  medical  problems 
to  be  dealt  with  and  diagnosed  by  a  med- 
ical expert. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  effects  of  a  mouthwash 
on  somebody's  social  life.  The  Nation  la 
not  facing  a  bad  breath  epidemic. 

We  are  talking  about  the  effects  of 
drug  advertising — commercials  selling 
chemicals  represented  as  altering  mental 
processes. 

I  use  the  word  epidemic  when  I  refer 
to  the  drug  problems  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  just  that. 

The  figures  associated  with  drug  abuse, 
especially  among  the  yoimg,  paint  a 
frightening  picture. 

The  FBI  reveals  that  since  1960.  the 
number  of  arrests  of  persons  under  li 
rose  by  1,800  percent,  while  the  figures 
for  persons  over  18  rose  by  235  percent, 

A  conservative  White  House  estimate 
recently  revealed  that  at  least  5  million 
Americans  have  used  marihuana.  The 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  puts 
tiiftt  estimate  from  between  12  and  20 

According  to  still  other  estimates,  if 
all  the  people  who  smoke  pot  were  ar- 
rested and  convicted,  the  number  would 
be  about  25  times  the  nxmiber  of  places 
to  hold  them  in  the  total  of  the  Natkm'a 
prisons  and  jails. 

The  figures  for  the  use  and  abuse  of 
other  drugs  are  just  as  appalling. 

On  the  legitimate  side,  it  is  estimated 
that  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  all  the 
prescription  drugs  sold  In  this  Nation 
are  for  mood-changing  pills— pep  pills  or 
tranquilizers. 

To  a  great  extent,  we  have  become  and 
are  a  drug-oriented  society.  We  spend 
millions    of    dollars    on    mood-altering 
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drugs — both   through   prescription   and 
nonprescription  purchases. 

For  example,  in  one  county,  San  Mateo 
figures  are  even  more  overwhelming. 

On  the  other  side,  the  dark  side,  the 
County.  Calif.,  newspaper  accounts  say 
that  about  a  sixth  of  the  total  high  school 
population  has  used  speed — ampheta- 
mines— and  more  than  a  third  have 
tried  hallucinogens  or  barbiturates. 

We  are  told  by  all  experts  dealing  with 
the  dnig  problem  in  America  that  edu- 
cation must  provide  a  good  part  of  the 
solution,  at  least  for  future  generations. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  just  allocated  over  $3 
miihon  for  drug  education  training  proj- 
ects. The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  provides  an  ongoing  drug  edu- 
cation program,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  are 
in  the  battle.  It  is  a  battle  to  save  our 
children. 

If  we  are  to  educate  children  on  the 
evils  of  drug  use  and  drug  abuse,  that 
fight  will  continue  to  be  undermined,  as 
it  has  for  years,  by  the  subliminal  bom- 
bardment from  commercials  extolling 
the  virtues  of  patent  drugs. 

Aluch  of  a  child's  education  to- 
day comes  from  television.  To  a  child, 
television  represents  what  is  real  in  the 
world.  And  when  television  presents  to 
a  child's  undiscerning  eyes  and  ears  a 
message  approving  drugs  for  the  solu- 
tion of  major  emotional  problems,  that 
approval  is  real. 

And  we  ask  why  youth  is  not  afraid 
of  drugs. 

We  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
slow  and  halt  drug  abuse  and  we  must 
end  the  commercial  persuasion  that 
drugs — any  drugs — offer  a  panacea. 

I  urge  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  medical  profession,  the 
drug  industry,  the  electronic  media,  pub- 
lic officials,  and  private  citizens  to  Join 
in  solving  this  problem.  It  is  an  effort  for 
future  generations. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  already  Initiated 
an  investigation  into  the  relationship  be- 
twe^i  advertising  and  drug  abuse.  The 
report  of  the  Commission  is  to  be  made 
available  In  January,  1971.  No  doubt  it 
will  contain  many  controversial  findings 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  that  both  the 
electronic  media  and  the  drug  industry 
should  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what 
patent  drug  commercials  do  and  how 
they  impress  the  young  and  very  young. 

If  voluntary  curbs  are  not  Instituted. 
Congress  should  initiate  legislation  legal- 
ly >«y^nn<ng  such  advertisements. 

This  is  a  situation  that  has  existed  un- 
touched for  too  long.  It  must  be  resolved. 


REVENUE  SHARING  COULD  LOWER 
LOCAL  PROPERTY  TAXES 

Th.6  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Hicks)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  across  Vb^ 
State  of  Washington  homeowners  are  re- 
ceiving notices  from  their  banks  that 
read: 


Due  to  an  Increase  in  your  property  taxes, 
your  monthly  mortgage  payment  has  been 
railsed  $ — . 

Some  families  in  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  have  told  me  that  their 
property  taxes  have  been  increased  by 
several  hundred  percent. 

And  if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  to  be  only  the  be- 
gliming  for  my  district.  A  recent  Gov- 
ernment study  shows  that  property  taxes 
in  some  American  cities  have  swollen  to 
alarming  proportions. 

For  example,  a  family  of  four  living 
in  Pierce  or  Kitsap  Counties  who  earns 
$7,500  per  year  pays  on  the  average  of 
$225  annually  in  property  taxes — that  al- 
ready seems  pretty  high  to  me. 

However,  the  same  family  earning 
$7,500  in  Baltimore  pays  $638  per  year  in 
property  taxes,  its  counterpart  in  Buf- 
falo pays  $668,  and  in  Milwaukee  the  bill 
is  $812— almost  11  percent  of  the  family's 
income  paid  out  in  proi>erty  taxes  alone. 

Renters,  too.  are  losing  out  to  rising 
property  taxes — they  simply  have  been 
paying  them  indirectly  through  rent  in- 
creases. In  fact.  Richard  Nenneman.  fi- 
nancial editor  for  the  Cliristian  Science 
Monitor,  points  out  that  "property  taxes 
are  the  main  reason  rents  have  climbed 
so  fast  in  the  past  5  years." 

The  heaviest  burden,  of  course,  is  be- 
ing borne  by  retired  individuals  living 
on  modest  fixed  incomes — and  they  can 
least  afford  it.  Often  the  bulk  of  their 
life's  savings  is  in  their  homes,  and  if 
the  present  trend  continues,  I  fear  that 
many  senior  citizens  will  be  taxed  r^ht 
out  into  the  street 

THr  pinancial  squeeze 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  tax  property — ^In 
fact,  it  never  has — nor  does  it  have  the 
authority  to  roll  back  Increases  In  the  lo- 
cal property  tax.  but  Congress  can  help 
by  sharing  a  portion  of  its  revenue  with 
State  and  local  governments. 

We  are  all  aware  that  our  fast-growing 
population  is  demanding  new  and  better 
services  from  local  government.  And  un- 
popular as  the  property  tax  Is.  other 
local  tax  sources  seem  to  have  been  about 
squeezed  dry.  As  a  consequence,  prop- 
erty taxes  are  going  up. 

Presently,  property  taxes  account  for 
87  percent  of  all  local  tax  revenues  col- 
lected in  the  State  of  Washington.  With 
new  funds  that  would  be  available 
through  revenue  sharing,  cities  and 
counties  would  not  need  to  depend  so 
heavily  upon  property  taxes. 

HISTORY  or  fXDESAI.  AID 

Federal  revenue  sharing  is  not  a  new 
idea.  The  Federal  Government  has.  In 
fact,  been  helping  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  some  time.  As  far  back  as 
1802.  Congress  provided  that  5  percent 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  the  new  State  of  Ohio  be  applied 
to  the  construction  of  roads  in  that  State. 
In  1836,  during  the  administration  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  Congress  wanted  the 
States  $28  million — an  amount  equal  to 
that  year's  entire  federal  receipts. 

In  1964.  Dr.  Walter  Heller.  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  un- 
der President  Kennedy,  first  proposed  a 
revenue  sharing  plan  that  would  spe- 


cifically return  a  percentage  of  Federal 
revenues  to  State  and  local  governments 
with  "no  strings  attached." 

Since  then,  members  of  both  parties  in 
Congress  have  introduced  legislation  for 
various  forms  of  revenue  sharing,  and 
President  Nixon  has  given  revenue  shar- 
ing strong  White  House  endorsement.  I 
personally  applaud  the  President's  stand 
and  believe  he  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  in  his  effort 
to  help  develop  a  workable  revenue-shar- 
ing plan. 

THE   PRESENT   SYSTEM 

While  the  history  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of  our  coun- 
try, only  within  the  last  20  years  has  it 
become  a  major  item  In  the  Federal 
budget.  In  the  10  years  prior  to  1956, 
Federal  aid  doubled  from  $1.8  to  $3.7  bil- 
lion, in  the  next  4  years  It  doubled  again, 
and  between  1960  and  1970,  it  mush- 
roomed from  $7  to  $27  billion — an  in- 
crease of  300  percent  in  10  years. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  this  growing  fiow  of 
cash  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  State 
and  local  coffers,  there  seems  to  be  an 
increasing  amount  of  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  recipients,  at  least  with 
the  terms  on  which  the  gifts  are  being 
made. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  more  frequent 
complaints  I  receive  frcon  officials  in  the 
Sixth  District: 

First.  There  are  too  many  "strings" 
attached  to  Federal  aid — funds  have  to 
be  used  for  a  specified  project  often  at 
the  expense  of  others  equally  needed  in 
a  State  or  city. 

Second.  There  are  too  many  programs 
administered  by  too  many  bureaucra- 
cies— our  colleague  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  has  coimted  an  incredible  1,315 
separate  Federal  aid  programs. 

Third.  In  many  cases  funds  are  allo- 
cated on  a  "first-C(Mne,  first-served"  basis. 
This  means  that  some  communities  may 
not  even  be  considered  for  aid  because 
they  are  not  aware  of  various  programs, 
or  because  they  cannot  afford  to  hire  ex- 
perts to  develop  detailed  grant  applica- 
tions. 

Fourth.  There  are  unnecessary  delays 
in  Federal  approval  of  project  applica- 
tions, smd  in  some  instances  after  pro- 
grams have  been  started  funds  will  be 
unexpectedly  withdrawn,  so  that  projects 
must  be  scrapped  at  added  expense  to  the 
taxpayer. 

WHAT  CAK  BE  OOIfB 

In  my  view,  the  best  reason  for  replac- 
ing many  of  the  present  "strings  at- 
tached" grants  with  a  more  fiexible  rev- 
enue sharing  plan  is  that  it  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  State  and  local 
officials  in  dealing  with  their  own  par- 
ticular problems.  In  addition,  it  would 
permit  greater  leeway  for  direct  citizen 
participation  in  programs  that  effect 
their  communities. 

Where  grants-in-aid  programs  have 
been  successful — they  should  be  con- 
tinued. But  where  programs  simply  com- 
pound the  web  of  bureaucratic  confusion, 
they  should  be  replaced  with  direct  shar- 
ing of  Federal  revenues. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  all  too  easy  for  us  In  Congress  to  take 
the  position  that  these  problems  should 
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be  solved  by  State  legislatures,  city  coun- 
cils, and  coimty  commissioners.  However, 
claiming  that  this  is  a  problem  for  local 
government,  or  strictly  a  matter  for  each 
individual  State,  simply  will  not  work. 
The  problems  of  governing  200  million 
people  are  too  big.  too  complex,  for  one 
branch  of  Government. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  answers  to 
local  problems  caimot  be  manufactured 
on  some  Federal  assembly  line— State 
and  local  governments  are  much  better 
equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  citi- 
zens. We.  in  Congress,  can  help  them  do 
this  Job  more  effectively  by  enacting  a 
revenue-sharing  plan  now. 


THE  MILITARY  DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  SPANISH-SPEAKING  RE- 
CRUITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  I  asked  Attorney  General 
John  MitcheU  to  investigate  the  armed 
services  for  possible  violaUon  of  title  7 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  denying 
equal  opportimity  to  Spanish-speaking 
recruits.  ^  .       .      , 

Military  job  placement  and  tramlng  is 
based  upon  the  results  of  the  Armed 
Forces  qualifying  examination,  admims- 
tered  immediately  after  induction.  The 
examination  is  given  only  in  English 
despite  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  recruits  entering  the  military  are 
more  proficient  in  the  Spanish  language. 
By  placing  recruits  on  the  basis  of  in- 
telligence tests  given  in  English,  the  mili- 
tary is  virtually  guaranteeing  the  Span- 
ish-speaking will  end  up  carrying  rifles 
rather  than  serving  as  electrical  engi- 
neers. Because  of  such  biased  placement 
policies.  Spanish-speaking  recruits  fare 
much  worse  than  their  English-speaking 
counterparts  and  have  a  higher  casualty 

rate.  ^^  . 

A  California  court  recently  threw  out 
a  similar  testing  procedure  used  by  some 
California  schools  which  resulted  in  a 
large  number  of  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents being  placed  in  mentally  retarded 
classes  because  the  IQ  tests  were  linguls- 
UcaUy  and  culturally  biased.  Students 
who  retook  the  tests  in  Spanish  scored 
an  average  of  12  IQ  points  higher. 

The  Army  should  permit  Spanish- 
speaking  recruits  to  take  placement  tests 
in  Spanish  and  permit  all  Spanish- 
speaking  recruits  now  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  be  retested  and  reassigned.  The 
placement  tests  themselves  should  be  im- 
mediately redesigned  to  eliminate  an 
traces  of  cultural  bias. 

To  back  up  my  demands.  I  have  intro- 
duced for  myself  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  C6rdova). 
H.R.  18929.  legislation  to  require  the 
Armed  Forces  to  permit  Spanish-speak- 
ing recruits  to  take  placement  tests  to 
Spanish. 

The  problem  of  language  bias  is  not 
imique  to  the  Armed  Forces,  but  with 
programs  like  bilingual  education,  the 
schools  and  Job  training  and  placement 
programs  are  beginning  to  overcome  It. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Armed  Forces 
faced  up  to  It  as  well.  The  previous  ad- 


ministration initiated  a  program  to  assist 
the  retiring  soldier  in  securing  full  op- 
portimity  upon  leaving  the  military.  The 
armed  services  should  see  to  it  that  a 
similar  opportimity  is  afforded  the  sol- 
dier Just  entering. 

I  insert,  at  this  point  In  the  Rucord, 
the  text  of  the  bill: 

HJl.  18929 
A  bill  to  amend  title  10  to  require  that  en- 
listed members  of  the  Armed  Forces  be 
given,  upon  request,  certain  examinations 
In  ^MuUsh 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  63  of  title  10.  United  SUtee  CJode, 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 
"1 1041.  Examinations  in  ^>anl8h 

"(a)  Any  enlisted  member  of  an  Armed 
Force,  whether  inducted  for  service  or  other- 
wise. Is,  upon  request,  entitled  to  take  In 
the  SpMilsh  language  any  examination  given 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
mlUtary  Job  speciality  for  which  he  Is  quali- 
fied, for  which  he  wUl  be  trained,  or  to  which 
he  wUl  be  assigned. 

"(b)  No  examination  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  be  given  to  any  enlisted 
member  of  the  Armed  Force  uiUess  he  has 
been  notified  (with  adequate  explanation)  of 
his  entitlement  to  take  the  examination  in 
the  Spcinlsh  language. 

"(c)  The  Secretaries  concerned  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations,  which  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable shaU  be  uniform,  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section." 

(b)    The  analysis  of  such  chapter  63  is 
amended  by  add^  after 
"1040.  Replacement    of    oertlflcate    of    dis- 
charge." 
the  foUowlng: 
"1041.  Kxamlnatlons  In  Spanish." 

aoc.  2.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1041  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  examination  given  during 
the  80-day  period  beginning  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 


POLLUTION  CAUSED  BY  DISPOSAL 
OP  WHEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gaitie- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Rookbt)  , 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  a  situation  exists  in  the  dahr  m- 
dustry  that  is  not  only  financially  dtfB- 
cult  for  dairy  farmers  but  also  contrib- 
utes to  the  poUution  In  our  rivers.  T^e 
problem  I  refer  to  is  the  one  faced  by 
manufacturers  of  cottage  cheese  and 
Bakers  cheese. 

As  an  example.  Lehigh  VaUey  Coop- 
erative Farmers  is  a  dairy  marketing 
cooperative  owned  by  approximately  800 
dairymen,  for  the  most  part  from  my 
district.  The  cooperative  owns  and  op- 
erates three  major  dairy  processing 
plants  and  seven  distributing  branches 
m  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  south 
Jersey  areas,  through  which  Is  processed 
and  marketed,  on  a  cost  basis,  the  milk 
produced  on  the  farms  of  its  dairymen 
owners. 

feehlgh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers 
produces  annually  approximately  14  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cottage  cheese  and  ap- 
proximately 6  million  pounds  of  Bakers 
cheese.  The  whey  from  the  cottage  cheese 
and  thq  Bakers  cheese  is  about  42  million 


pounds  annually.  The  whey  has  been  and 
is  presentiy  handled  as  a  waste  product 
The  high  acid  content  of  cottage  cheese 
and  Bakers  cheese  whey  historically  has 
practically  nullified  the  use  of  the  whey. 
However,  recent  technological  advances 
indicate  cottage  whey  can  and  Is  being 
used. 

The  real  problem  of  growing  concern 
is  the  pollution  caused  by  the  disposal 
of  the  whey. 

Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Parmers 
recognizes  its  responsibility  to  mankind 
and  this  most  serious  and  perplexing  pol- 
lution problem,  and  in  this  regard  estab- 
lished a  grant  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  to  research  wider  use 
for  the  whey,  and  it  is  reasonably  ex- 
pected such  a  wider  use  will  be  found 
shortly.  The  cooperative  is  presently 
making  arrangements  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  whereby  the  coopera- 
tive would  give  financial  assistance  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  for  similar 
research. 

One  of  the  elements  of  whey  is  lactose. 
This  coimtry  is  polluting  Its  streams  and 
waterways  with  lactose  whUe  importing 
the  product  at  the  rate  of  4  to  5  aiilllon 
pounds  a  year.  The  economics  of  recover- 
ing the  lactose  from  whey  are  prohibitive 
when  compared  with  the  imported  priM 
of  lactose.  In  testimony  before  the  UB. 
Tariff  Commission,  Lehigh  Valley  Coop- 
erative Farmers  recommended  the  dis- 
allowance of  all  Imports  of  lactose. 

In  addition  to  the  serious  poUutant 
problem  created  by  the  dumping  of  cot- 
tage cheese  whey  into  our  streams  and 
waterways,  there  is  also  the  problem  of 
imported  lactose  replaciiig  domestic  non- 
fat milk.  Nonfat  milk  is  a  quota  product 
Therefore,  imported  lactose  at  a  lesser 
price  is  creating  an  additional  burden  mi 
this  country's  Government  in  its  effo™ 
to  maintain  and  develop  domestic  food 
sources  for  our  growing  population.  Lac- 
tose is  a  form  of  milk  sugar  derived  from 
whey  It  is  now  being  used  in  place  of 
nonfat  milk  in  fortifying  low-fat  flifid 
milk,  the  manufacture  of  candy,  baby 
foods,  and  now  even  in  ioe  cream.  Im- 
ported lactose  could  be  classified  as  the 
new  evasion  tactic  for  foreign  govern- 
ments to  circumvent  our  Import  quotas 
on  milk  solids. 

MiUlons  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to 
develop  an  effective  whey  utilization  pro- 
gram. PUot  programs  are  being  financed 
and  grants  have  been  made  to  several  m- 
dlvidual  firms  to  develop  whey  products. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers 
encourage  this  approach  and  would  rec- 
ommend greater  efforts  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  developing  and 
utilizing  our  own  domestic  agricultural 
products.  Certainly,  control  of  imports 
Is  most  important.  Private  Industir  can- 
not expend  great  efforts  only  to  be  ^ 
couraged  by  the  access  of  an  imported 
product  at  a  ridiculously  low  price. 

GROSS    MISREADING    OP    THE    IN- 
TENDED    BRITISH     ARMS     DEAL 
WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dioos) ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  July 
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31  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  Kelvin  P. 
Phillips  entitled  "British  Policy  in  Africa 
Merits  U.S.  Aid  to  Counter  Soviet  Push." 

To  attempt  to  justify  the  resumption 
of  arms  sale  by  Britain  to  South  Africa 
on  the  grounds  that  this  would  "counter 
Soviet  push,"  is  dangerously  misleading. 
For,  there  is  no  question  that  the  com- 
bined naval  strength  of  Britain  and 
South  Africa  in  the  area  around  the 
ca)pe  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  cannot 
force  the  Soviets  out  of  the  area,  nor 
can  it  really  be  an  effective  buffer  to  the 
so-called  Soviet  push. 

Mr.  Phillips  also  asserts  that  In  spite 
of  African  hostility  and  Labour  Party 
opposition  to  the  British  announcement, 
Britain's  Conservative  Government  "Is 
sticking  to  its  gims"  to  carry  out  its  in- 
tentions. Such  an  assertion  seems  un- 
warranted: at  least  for  the  moment,  be- 
cause it  grossly  underestimates  the  great 
impact  in  Britain  of  the  African  and 
Ccoiunonwealth  reaction  to  the  declared 
British  intention.  One  might  recall  the 
immediate  demonstrations  which  took 
place  in  Kampala,  Lusaka,  Mogadiscio, 
Dar  es  Salaam.  Lagos,  and  other  African 
capitals.  It  also  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  Presidents  of  Zambia,  Tanzania,  and 
Uganda  met  in  Dar  es  Salaam  on  July  22 
and  later  summoned  the  British  High 
Commissioner  to  register  their  Joint  pro- 
test; and  the  equally  strong  opposition 
expressed  by  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  and  Mrs.  Oandhi  of  India  to 
the  issue.  In  fact,  these  protestations 
have  led  to  some  speculation  in  the  Lon- 
don press  that  this  issue  may  well  be 
the  "undoing  '  of  British  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Home.  The  growing  intensity  of  this 
reaction  against  the  British  decision  Is 
indicated  by  the  Joint  communique  is- 
sued on  August  5  by  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tsmzanla,  and 
Zambia  announcing  that  they  had 
adopted  a  common  strategy  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  these  ac- 
tions of  the  countries  mentioned  have 
been  strong  enough  to  have  forced  the 
British  Government  to  reconsider  its  de- 
cision by  delaying  its  timetable  and 
agreeing  to  consult  with  the  Common- 
wealth countries  before  taking  the  next 
step.  This  obviously  is  an  important 
change. 

Phillips'  statement  that  "It  cannot 
really  be  argued  that  antisubmarine 
frigates.  Sea  Dart  ship-to-alr  misisles, 
Nimrod  maritime  reconnaissance  planes 
and  the  hke  are  weapons  against  Afri- 
can guerrillas  or  demonstrators,"  is  per- 
haps misleading.  In  fact,  several  coun- 
tries neighboring  South  Africa  have  ex- 
pressed their  fear  that  their  security  is 
in  danger.  The  Zambia  Mail  of  July  29 
for  example,  reported  Vice  President 
Kapwepwe's  concern  that  these  weap- 
ons could  be  used  to  bomb  and  attack 
"progressive  African  governments." 

As  for  Phillips'  assertion  that  the 
black  African  nations  have  not  objected 
to  Prance's  arms  sales  to  South  Africa 
this  is  simply  not  true.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Seairity  Coimcil  discussion  of  the 
res<riution  against  the  proposed  British 
sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa,  for  ex- 
ample, numerous  complaints  against  the 
French  were  raised. 

There  is  a  curious  belief  by  some  that 


expanded  relations  between  South  Africa 
and  Britain  might  "help  bring  South  Af- 
rica out  of  its  Afrikaner  nationalist  and 
apartheid  cocoon."  This  is  false  and 
especially  this  particular  kind  of  contact 
which  violates  the  U.N.  arms  embargo 
can  only  strengthen  the  Afrikaner  na- 
tionalist in  their  racial  views.  They  are 
likely  to  feel  that  outsiders  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  merit  of  apartheid  which 
the  Nationalist  Government  has  long 
proclaimed,  and  are  likely  to  feel 
strengthened  in  their  espousal  of  the 
master- race  theory. 

Finally,  Mr.  Phillips'  aigxunent  that 
arms  sales  amoimting  to  20  to  40  million 
pounds  a  year  would  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  British  naval  force 
from  the  Persion  Gulf  to  Malaysia-Sing- 
apore is  a  weak  argument  indeed.  The  as- 
sertion that  this  relatively  insignificant 
sum  could  achieve  such  an  end  does  not 
seem  reasonable  nor  convincing. 

A  step  which  could  lead  to  the  breakup 
of  the  Cwnmonwealth  and  force  many  erf 
the  independent  states  of  Africa  to  seek 
military  and  other  support  from  sources 
unfriendly  to  the  West  does  not  merit 
U.S.  support.  Neither  is  it  likely  in  the 
long  run  to  counter  a  "Soviet  push"  as 
Mr.  Phillips  claims. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
WALTER  A.  POERY,  BISHOP  of 
SYRACUSE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, August  4,  the  apostolic  delegate  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  annoimced  that  Pope 
Paul  had  accepted  the  resignation  of 
His  Excellency  Walter  A.  Poery,  bishop 
of  Syracuse.  This  announcement  marked 
another  achievement  for  the  man  who 
has  served  the  people  of  God  as  bishop 
in  this  diocese  for  33  years. 

Consecrated  on  August  18,  1937,  and 
installed  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  on  September  1, 
1937,  as  fifth  bishop  of  Syracuse,  Wal- 
ter A.  Poery  was  the  youngest  man  ever 
appointed  bishop  of  this  see  and  held 
the  post  longer  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

Between  the  dates  of  installation  and 
resignation  lay  the  most  memorable  and 
productive  years  in  history  of  the  dio- 
cese. 

In  an  age  of  slogans  and  catchwords. 
Bishop  Foery's  simple  motto,  "Keep  the 
Faith,"  has  been  the  staff  with  which  he 
guided  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  338,- 
000  Roman  Catholics  in  Onondaga, 
Oswego,  Oneida,  Madison,  Cortland, 
Chenango,  and  Broome  Coimtles. 

The  list  of  the  bishop's  accomplish- 
ments during  these  past  33  years  sur- 
passes that  of  most  dioceses  in  the  Na- 
tion. Knowing  the  character  of  the  man 
and  his  love  for  children,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  such  a  large  share  of  his 
time  and  planning  was  successfully  de- 
voted to  an  expansion  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation and  the  spiritual  care  of  young 
people.  Diulng  his  administration  38 
parish  grammar  schools  were  founded. 
His  efforts  to  meet  an  ever-growing  need 
for  secondary  and  higher  Catholic  edu- 
cation resulted  in  10  new  Catholic  high 


schools,  four  of  which  were  financed  by 
a  $10  million  financial  drive  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Bishop  Foery's  silver  jubilee 
of  consecration,  and  two  colleges,  Maria 
Regina  and  Le  Moyne. 

Thousands  of  central  New  York  Cath- 
olics, and  I  number  myself  among  them, 
have  already  benefited  from  these  schools 
and  from  the  inspired,  patient  nuns, 
priests,  brothers,  and  lay  teachers  who 
staff  them. 

Bishop  Poery  has  conferred  the  Sac- 
rament of  Holy  Orders  on  257  priests  for 
the  diocese  and  has  seen  the  number  of 
diocesan  and  religious  priests  increase 
from  265  in  1937  to  522  today. 

Every  pastor  of  our  diocesan  churches, 
with  the  exception  of  Msgr.  William  L. 
Walsh  of  Our  Lady  of  Pompel,  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  post  by  Bishop 
Poery.  He  foimded  the  Priests  Eucharis- 
tic  League,  instituted  diocesan  vocational 
programs  for  future  snninaries  and 
founded  novitiates  for  Marianists  and 
Stigmatine  Fathers. 

Bishop  Poery  foimded  42  parishes  in 
the  diocese  and  dedicated  84  new  church 
buildings.  In  1954  he  initiated  a  diocesan 
development  drive  that  provided  Saint 
Pius  X  Home  for  retired  priests,  a  new 
chancery  building,  the  renovation  of  the 
cathedral,  a  retreat  house  for  laj'men  and 
laywomen,  and  three  new  hospital  build- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  diocese. 

Walter  A.  Poery,  fifth  bishop  of  the  di- 
ocese of  Syracuse  is  a  product  of  the 
Catholic  home  of  William  J.  and  Agnes 
O'Brien  Poery  of  Rochester  and  of  the 
Rochester  Catholic  schools. 

During  his  tenure  as  bishop  he  never 
asked  us  to  do  anything  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  do  himself,  and  in  keeping  with 
his  own  admonition  to  "keep  the  faith," 
he  has  kept  the  faith  with  us  for  33 
years. 

Much  of  the  stability  and  decisiveness 
of  the  American  character  can  be  traced 
to  the  Influence  of  men  such  as  Bishop 
Pcery.  We  ask  God  to  send  us  more  men 
like  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Bishop  Foery  which  appeared  August  6, 
in  the  Catholic  Sun,  the  official  organ  of 
the  diocese  of  Syracuse: 

Bishop   Walter   A.   Foeky 

Tbe  Most  Reverend  Walter  Andrew  Foery, 
Fifth  Bishop  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Olocese 
of  Syracuse,  today  announced  that  he  will 
resign  from  the  position  of  Ordinary  of  the 
Diocese.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  the  Most 
Reverend  David  F.  Cunningham,  present 
Coadjutor  Bishop. 

Bishop  Foery,  80,  has  been  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Roman  Catholics  living  In  the 
counties  of  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Oneida.  Mad- 
ison. Cortland,  Chenango,  and  Broome  for 
the  last  32  years.  A  priest  for  54  years.  Bishop 
Foery  was  the  youngest  of  the  Bishops  ap- 
pointed to  the  See  of  Syracuse  and  has  held 
the  post  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
These  Include:  Bishop  Patrick  A.  Ludden, 
Bishop  John  OrUnes,  Bishop  Daniel  J.  Curley 
and  Bishop  John  A.  Duffy. 

Bishop  Foery  was  born  In  Rochester,  New 
York  on  July  6,  1800,  the  son  of  William  J. 
Foery  and  Agnes  O'Brien  Foery.  His  father 
died  when  Bishop  Foery  was  five  years  old. 
His  mother  died  In  1050  at  the  age  of  81. 
He  attended  St.  Bridget's  School  and  St. 
Andrew's  and  St.  Bernard's  Seminaries  in 
Rochester.  While  at  St.  Bernard's,  he  earned 
the  degrees  Licentiate  In  Sacred  Theology 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Bishop  Thomas  F. 
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Hlckey  ordained  him  a  priest  In  Rochester 
on  June  10, 1916. 

The  Bishop's  first  assignment  was  as  As- 
sistant Pastor  of  Rochester's  Mount  Carmel 
Parish.  He  served  the  Italian  Americans  <A 
that  parish  for  16  years,  the  last  10  years  as 
their  pastor.  In  1932,  he  was  named  pastor 
of  Holy  Rosary  Partsh  in  Rochester  as  he 
continued  his  two  year  old  duties  as  Diocesan 
Director  of  Catholic  Charities.  The  energetic 
and  social  minded  Father  Foery  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States 
as  their  delegate  to  the  Third  International 
Conference   on   Social   Work    in   London   In 

1936.  A  strong  speaker,  with  working  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages,  he  was  active  in 
community  work  In  Rochester  serving  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies and  as  the  Rochester  Diocesan  delegate 
to  the  New  York  State  Welfare  Conference. 
In  this  latter  capacity,  he  was  Instrumentol 
m  bringing  about  the  Child  Labor  Laws. 

At  46  years  of  age.  on  May  26,  1937,  Father 
Foery  was  preparing  to  celebrate  a  requiem 
Mass  at  Holy  Rosary  Parish  when  word 
reached  him  through  the  Most  Reverend 
Amleto  Clcognanl,  Apostolic  Delegate,  that 
Pope  Plus  XI  had  named  him  the  Fifth 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Syracuse  to  succeed 
the  Most  Reverend  John  A.  Dully  who  was 
appointed  to  the  See  at  Buffalo.  The  Bishop 
was  consecrated  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  In 
Rochester  on  August  18,  1937  and  Installed 
In  Syracuse's  Cathedral  on  September  1,  1937. 

When  the  new  Bishop  arrived  at  the  New 
York  Central  railroad  station  in  Syracuse  In 

1937,  he  said  to  the  huges  crowd  of  welcom- 
ers:  "I  have  come  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Church."  His  accomplishments  can  be  meas- 
ured by  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Syracuse  for  1937  and  1970. 

Some  notable  "flrste"  dxiring  Bishop  Fo- 
ery's administration  were:  The  first  new 
parish  established  was  St.  Btory's  In  Klrk- 
wood.  Just  24  days  after  Bishop  Foery's  In- 
stallation; his  first  Diocesan  appointment 
was  Father  Martin  J.  Watley  as  Director  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  Office;  the  first 
priest  death  of  his  new  administration  was 
Father  Ambrose  M  Dwyer  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Blnghamton;  and  the  new  Bishop's  first 
public  appearance  at  a  civic  function  was 
the  speech  he  gave  at  the  County  Conference 
on  Childhood  and  Youth,  October  14,  1937. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Bishop  Foery 
has  appointed  every  pastor  In  the  Diocese  to 
his  present  position  with  the  exception  of 
Monsignor  William  L.  Walsh  of  Our  Lady  of 
Pompel  Parish  In  Syracuse. 

Although  the  Diocese  has  witnessed  a  vast 
material  growth  under  the  leadership  of 
Bishop  Foery,  his  primary  concern  has  been, 
and  Is,  the  spUltual.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
76tb  Anniversary  of  the  Diocese  In  1961,  he 
said:  "While  so  many  of  the  undertakings  of 
the  Diocese  partake  of  the  physical  and  the 
material,  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  our 
spiritual  and  supernatural  goal.  As  we  thank 
God  fc«-  His  blessings  and  seek  His  continued 
care,  first  among  our  petitions  Is  the  salva- 
tion of  aouls.  All  else  Is  unimportant  If  In 
this  we  fail." 

On  the  human  side.  Bishop  Foery  is  known 
for  his  greet  love  of  children  and  his  Interest 
In  sports.  He  enjoys  foUowlng  the  Syracuse 
Chiefs,  the  LeMoyne  Dolphins,  the  New  York 
Yankees  and  the  New  York  Giants.  The 
Bishop  is  an  avid  reader  and  much  time  Is 
spent  m  preparing  the  many  talks  he  U 
called  upon  to  give.  His  concern  for  "being 
on  time"  is  well  known  throughout  the  Di- 
ocese. 

The  Bishop  has  two  sisters.  Miss  Florence 
Foery  and  Miss  Loreita  Foery,  and  a  brother, 
Frank,  all  of  Rochester. 

Under  Bishop  Cunningham's  administra- 
tion. Bishop  Foery  will  continue  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  Diocese  of  Syracuse  for  whom 
he  has  labored  so  unselfishly  these  past  33 
y«ars. 
Tbe  req^oDM  of  tbe  prlesta,  aUtera,  broth- 


ers, and  all  the  members  of  the  Diocese  of 
Syracuse  was  summed  up  by  the  late  Father 
John  W.  Lynch  In  the  closing  lines  of  a  poem 
he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  Bishop  Foery's 
Golden  Jubilee:  "He  merlte  all  of  us,  support- 
ing, glad.  And,  we  would  have  blm  know,  he 
always  had." 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY,  NO.  8— WHAT 
CAN  THE  INDIVIDUAL  DO? 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permissiOTi  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  began  inserting  into  the  Record  the 
series  of  articles  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  I  have  received  a  number 
of  letters  from  concerned  citizens  inquir- 
ing what  they  can  do  in  the  fight  against 
the  drunk  driver.  I  really  have  not  had 
a  good  answer  for  them,  except  to  say 
that  they  should  contact  their  State  legis- 
lators. I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  nm  into  similar  problems. 

Now  I  have  an  answer.  The  eighth  arti- 
cle in  this  series  by  Guy  Halverson  dis- 
cusses the  role  of  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  businesses  in  getting  action 
against  the  drunk  driver.  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  just  how  many  pe(HJle  are  ac- 
tive in  this  effort,  and  that  there  are  a 
number  of  rather  effective  organizations 
which  have  gotten  organized  in  recent 
years.  Their  programs  offer  valuable 
gmdance  to  others  who  want  to  help. 

The  underlying  theme  of  this  article  is 
also  relevant  to  many  of  the  problems  of 
our  time.  So  many  people  say  that  Gov- 
ernment is  unresponsive  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  This  article  is  evidence  that 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  If  people  make 
their  feelings  known,  then  Government 
acts.  Witness  the  fact  that  implied  con- 
sent laws  have  been  enacted  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  recently  as  the  direct  restilt 
of  citizen  lobbying.  Note  that  a  number 
of  States  have  lowered  their  presumptive 
blood-alcohol  definition  of  drunkenness, 
as  the  direct  result  of  citizen  lobbying. 
Previous  articles  have  made  a  clear  case 
that  our  laws  are  not  tough  enough  to  get 
drunk  drivers  off  the  road  and  that  en- 
forcement of  even  weak  existing  laws  is 
inadequate.  But  this  article  makes  the 
equally  important  point  that  where 
change  has  taken  place  it  is  the  result 
of  citizen  activity  in  making  their  views 
known  to  their  legislators.  Governors, 
and  State  officials.  We  need  more  of  this 
citizen  participation  to  make  our  de- 
mocracy function  more  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  constructive  article 
gives  deserved  attention  to  mtmy  of  those 
who  have  been  active  in  the  emerging 
drive  against  the  drunken  driver  as 
well  as  many  of  those  who  have  devel- 
oped and  implemented  creative  programs 
to  deal  with  alcoholics.  They  deserve 
credit  for  their  work,  and  this  article 
gives  it  to  them.  I  intend  to  use  It  to 
answer  inquiries  about  what  individuals 
ctm  do  about  this  problem,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  consideration. 

The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 
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THx  Fight  Nkxisd  So  Badlt 

(By  Guy  Etolverson) 

lioa   Amoeles. — "Sometimes   I   still    cant 

believe   that  it   happeoed."   the   attractive 


North  Carolina  housewife  says  slowly.  "My 
son  was  a  healthy,  strong,  happy  boy.  We 
Just  didn't  expect  it." 

In  early  Augxist  of  1968  at  Albermarle, 
N.C.,  while  returning  home  with  a  friend 
after  visiting  a  local  swimming  pool,  11- 
year-old  Mark  Sugg  was  killed  by  a  drunk- 
en driver.  The  two  boys  were  riding  bicyclea. 
The  driver  of  the  car — a  woman — had  been 
mixing  liquor  with  tranquilizers. 

Despite  an  unexpected  and  cruel  personal 
loss,  Mrs.  John  D.  Sugg  has  refused  to  re- 
treat behind  walls  of  shock  and  tragedy.  Aa 
a  key  leader  of  the  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Highway  Safety  Leaders, 
an  organization  encompassing  some  15,000 
women  from  250  local  women's  clubs,  Mrs. 
Sugg  is  but  one  of  a  growing  army  of  citi- 
zen warriors  throughout  the  United  States 
determined  to  stop  the  drunken  driver. 

CPFECTS  ON   FAICIUES  B£COR0B> 

In  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  she  has  Just 
completed  a  film  on  her  son's  accident.  And 
most  important,  she  Is  actively  lobbying  for 
stronger  antldrunken-driver  legislation  at 
the  state  level. 

"People  Just  don't  realize  what  a  famUy 
goes  through  when  something  like  this  hap- 
pens." she  says.  "Before,  accidents  like  this 
were  always  Just  statistics  to  me.  Now  .  .  . 
well.  I  want  Mark's  death  to  mean  some- 
thing. Maybe  he  can  serve  as  a  symbol  for 
the  fight  that's  needed  so  badly  In  this 
country." 

Mrs.  Sugg  Is  not  alone  In  that  fight. 
Though  he  might  be  surprised  to  find  him- 
self included  In  It.  there  U  George  W.  Sales, 
a  labor-relations  counselor  at  the  Rocket- 
dyne  Division  of  North  American  Rockwell 
here  in  Greater  Los  Angeles. 

There  is  Lt.  Floyd  Flowers,  a  rangy  south- 
ern California  police  detective  who  has  spent 
the  past  months  crisscrossing  the  North 
American  continent  In  a  large  walk-In  van 
demonstrating  a  new  portable  breathalyzer 
machine.  I  met  Lieutenant  Flowers  as  he 
rumbled  through  the  steep  inclines  of  the 
Colorado  Rockies  In  late  May  of  this  year. 

Down  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  J.  Marse  Grant, 
editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  an  arm  of 
the  Southern  Baptists  Convention,  drives 
more  than  35,000  miles  a  year.  Disturbed  at 
the  rising  highway  fatality  rate,  Mr.  Grant 
wrote  an  impressionistic  little  book  focusing 
on  the  effects  on  the  families  of  accident  vic- 
tims. Called  "Whiskey  at  the  Wheel"  (Broad- 
man  Press),  the  book  Is  approaching  sales 
of  60,000. 

The  war  against  the  drunken  driver  Is 
not  Just  a  citizens'  crusade.  It's  also  an  or- 
ganization's crusade.  Scores  of  major  orga- 
nizations are  Involved,  ranging  from  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  to  the 
traffic-court  program  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  to  the  National  Safety  Council 
itself.  And  there  are  more  than  780,000  high- 
way-safety specialists  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, m  private  industry,  and  at  major  uni- 
versities, most  of  whom  are  more  than  aware 
of  the  menace  of  the  drunken  driver. 

COORDINATION  LACKING 

taken  together — this  army — involving  mil- 
lions of  people  and  hundreds  of  committees, 
agencies,  and  organizations — could  be  iat- 
mldable. 

But  that's  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all. 

Coordination  between  these  agencies — tbe 
social  rehablUtators.  the  poUce,  the  privaU 
citizens'  lobbies — is  almost  nonexistent  in 
any  meaningful  sense.  The  highway-safety 
lobby,  I  have  found,  is  riven  with  rivalries, 
petty  squabbles,  and  struggles  over  policies 
and  objectives. 

The  same  apathy  that  virtually  smothers 
public  Indignation  over  the  role  of  the  drink- 
ing driver  seems  to  fragment  and  divide  tbe 
safety  warriors  themselves. 

In  fact,  divisions  are  already  evident  over 
administration  of  the  new  Department  of 
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Transportation  campaign  to  curb  the  drink- 
ing driver.  The  Washington  State  Patrol,  for 
ex.vmple.  has  declined  to  participate  in  a 
DOT  study  because  the  force  was  being  asked 
to  undertake  acts  that  It  felt  were  not  In  the 
••proper  Image"  of  a  law-enforcement  agen- 
cy, and  also  because  the  force  could  not  meet 
the  needed  personnel  Increase. 

Among  other  things,  the  force  was  asked 
to  station  troopers  outside  bars,  a  practice 
followed  In  several  other  states. 

Few  of  these  organizations  fully  realize 
their  potential.  In  sheer  numbers  and  In- 
fluence they  make  up  a  collective  entity  that 
11  properly  mobilized  could  well  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  most  effective  dtl- 
ijea  lobbies  in  American  history. 

What's  needed,  say  many  experts.  Is 
nothing  less  than  a  presidential  or  at  least 
federal  conference  on  the  drinking  driver. 
It  could  pull  together  representatives  from 
■crocs  the  nation.  Btoyors  and  governors 
should  be  Included.  Speakers  should  be  sent 
Into  every  major  conununlty. 

TOTAi.  orrrNsivB  urged 

American  highways  have  become  Isattle- 
grounds.  these  experts  argue.  And  the  re- 
sponses should  be  nothing  less  than  a  total 
citizen  offensive. 

The  National  Association  of  Women  High- 
way Safety  Leaders.  Inc.,  vividly  Illustrates 
the  type  of  grass-roots  strength  available  In 
the  antldrlnklng-driver  campaign.  The  as- 
sociation has  made  eradication  of  drunken 
driving  one  of  Its  top  priorities. 

The  association,  which  Includes  scores  of 
local  women's  clubs  around  the  nation,  was 
formed  about  three  yectfs  ago  at  a  national 
conference  of  state  governors.  The  women 
were  asked  to  help  muster  support  for  the 
federal  standards  passed  under  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966.  Today  the  associa- 
tion Is  considered  a  formidable  lobby  In  26 
states.  It  has  weaker,  but  still  visible,  or- 
ganizations In  another  11  states.  Only  In  New 
Kngland  and  parts  ot  the  South  Is  toe  move- 
ment lagging. 

In  Ohio  the  state  affiliate  has  local  organi- 
zations m  all  88  counties.  Ohio  women,  such 
as  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gnau  of  Cleveland,  are  con- 
tacting state  legislators  In  support  of  a  re- 
duction of  taie  state's  presumptive  blood- 
alcohol  level,  which  defines  drunkenness. 
The  current  .15  percent  la  considered  too 
loose  and  a  stlffer  .10  percent  is  being  sought. 
A  .10  percent  bUl  easily  sailed  through  the 
Ohio  House  last  year  but  sank  with  hardly 
a  moan  In  the  Senate  .ludldary  Committee. 

CAMPAIGN  TS  nxINOIS 

"We're  expectant  of  passage  this  next  year," 
says  Mrs.  Gnau,  who  in  addition  to  being  a 
key  official  of  the  Ohio  association  Is  also 
vice-chairman  of  the  national  association. 
The  Ohio  clubs  are  also  pushing  for  stlffer 
enforcement  of  existing  traffic  laws. 

"We  want  our  Judges  to  know  that  we're 
watching  them  and  that  well  have  no  more 
of  this  'touch  on  the  wrist'  business  for 
drinking  drivers,"  Mrs.  Onau  warns. 

TliirnT<ii  Is  one  of  four  states  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  still  have  no  Implled- 
consent  statutes,  under  which  aoc^tanoe 
of  a  license  Implies  a  driver's  consent  to  a 
chemical  or  a  breath  test  If  arrested. 

The  Illinois  Conference  ot  Women  Leaders 
for  Traffic  Safety  Is  pushing  hard  for  Implied 
consent.  The  group  la  also  lobbying  for  motor- 
vehicle  inspection  (only  one  major  Illinois 
town,  Eranston.  Is  believed  to  have  such  a 
statute)  and  a  statewide  law  for  medical 
review  board  of  physicians  to  keep  medically 
impaired  drivers  (Including  alcoholics)  off 
the  highway.  Such  a  program  has  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  In  Ontario.  Canada. 

"Starting  In  October  we're  going  from 
the  top  part  of  the  state  to  the  bottom  tb 
mobilize  support  for  our  program,"  says 
Miss  Eleanor  Freeman  of  the  IlUnois  con- 
ference. Miss  Freeman  says  that  her  orga- 
nization Is  working  closely  with  aides  of 


Illinois  Oov.  Richard  B.  Ogllrle  (who  favors 
Implied  consent)  and  the  National  Safety 
Council,  headquartered  In  Chicago. 

Miss  Freeman  considers  association  with 
the  National  Safety  Council  most  fortunate. 
The  council  U  the  greatest  and  most  prestig- 
ious of  all  agencies  In  the  highway-safety 
area — almost  a  subgovernment,  some  critics 
grumble.  Budgeted  at  around  $10  mllUon  an- 
nually, with  85  local  commissions  and  safety 
committees,  the  council  is  both  an  advisory 
agency  to  Congress  on  matters  of  legislation, 
a  powerful  lobby  group,  and  the  principal 
source  of  safety  statistics  in  the  United 
States. 

Council  officials  stlU  firmly  believe  that 
perhaps  the  key  to  highway  safety  Is  still 
the  driver  himself — and  his  own  sense  of 
personal  repsonslblllty.  "Highway  safety  Is 
enormously  complicated,"  says  Howard  Pyle, 
council  president.  "But  we  know  that  most 
accidents  still  Involve  a  driver  error  of  some 
kind,  we  want  to  reach  the  individual  and 
we  want  the  Individual  to  put  pressure  on 
government  officials.  Governors  are  accessi- 
ble to  the  public,  as  are  almost  no  other 
officials."  says  Mr.  Pyle — himself  a  former 
governor. 

"The  Individual  can  provide  quite  a  din  If 
he  has  the  heart  to  do  so." 

mODSTKT    DRAWS    ON    EXPERTISE 

For  its  part,  the  council  has  graduated 
more  than  1  million  drivers  from  its  defen- 
sive-driver schools.  It  has  mounted  a  major 
television  and  'presa  campaign  against  the 
drunken  driver,  In  conjunction  with  the 
National  Advertising  Council. 

Industry  draws  heavily  on  the  council's 
exp>erilse.  And  for  good  reason.  It  Is  estimated 
that  as  much  as  6.3  percent  of  the  entire  U.S. 
work  force  Is  affected  by  alcoholism.  Conse- 
quently, through  Its  alcoholism-prevention 
and  rehabilitation  campaigns.  Industry  Is 
seeking  to  reduce  the  increasing  numbers  of 
workers  dependent  on  liquor — thousands  of 
whooa  drive  to  and  from  work  dally. 

Industry  programs  often  score  as  much  as 
a  65  to  70  percent  recovery  rate — possibly  the 
highest  rate  of  any  type  of  recovery  program. 

All  told,  some  300  companies  in  the  United 
States  have  alcoholism  programs  or  policies. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  at  AlUs-Chalmers, 
Equitable  Life,  and  Eastman  Kodak,  are  con- 
sidered genuinely  innovative  and  successful. 

Almost  all  the  programs  Involve  the  same 
features:  early  identification  of  the  problem 
drinker,  followed  by  company  intervention 
to  channel  him  into  some  type  of  rehabilita- 
tive program. 

rlUf'S   PBOCRAIC    TYPICAL 

The  program  of  the  Rocketdyne  Division 
of  North  American  Rockwell  at  Canoga  Park, 
not  far  from  here,  is  typical.  Like  many 
aerospace  firms.  Rocketdyne  has  had  a  major 
employment  slump  during  the  past  few  years, 
sagging  from  a  1964  high  of  20,000  to  around 
4,000  BOW.  The  company's  full-time  alcohol- 
ism counselor  was  among  tboee  lost  In  the 
tightening.  But  an  alcoholism  program  con- 
tinues— albeit  on  a  redticed  level — under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Sales,  a  labor-relations 
specialist. 

"I  keep  up  contact  with  all  top  supervisors, 
asking  them  for  Identification  of  any  worker 
who  might  show  evidence  of  alcoholism." 
said  Mr.  Sales.  As  we  talked,  a  steady  proces- 
sion of  workers  and  secretaries  rushed  back 
and  forth  past  his  open  office  door. 

Rocketdyne  sends  Its  problem-drinking 
employees  to  outside  programs  such  as  the 
Pioneer  Foundation  at  Pomona,  or  halfway 
houses  or  even  hospitals  with  treatment  pro- 
grams. The  company  also  maintains  stiff  rules 
designed  to  prevent  workers  from  driving  to 
work  imder  the  Influence  of  liquor.  "We  in- 
sist that  otrr  supervisors  Identify  the  prob- 
lem drinker,"  said  Mr.  Sales.  "We  absolutely 
will  not  tolerate  a  cover-up.  "We  want  to 
get  to  th«se  p«<9l«  If  they're  here." 


INSTTRANCE   COMPANIES   ACTIVX 


Of  all  American  businesses,  the  Insurance 
Industry  has  taken  the  strongest  lead  in 
seeking  to  stop  the  drunken  driver.  The  In- 
surance Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  headed 
up  by  Dr.  William  Haddon,  a  former  director 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  Is 
cooperating  with  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  In  a  prearrest,  road-breath-test  program. 
A  number  of  companies,  Including  State 
Farm,  Preferred  Risk,  and  Allstate  have  un- 
dertaken costly  and  effective  individual  cam- 
paigns. 

Allstate  has  financed  perhaps  the  most 
significant  campaign  of  all.  During  1969 
alone  the  company  ran  large  advertisements 
in  a  number  of  national  publications  as  well 
as  In  special  target  states.  Results  were  aston- 
ishing. Fourteen  of  16  target  states  passed 
an  Implied-consent  law.  Nine  of  20  targeted 
states  passed  a  10  presumptive  level. 

Industry,  the  private  citizen,  the  vario\ia 
highway  safety  lobbies — Individually,  each  Is 
taking  tentative,  and  In  some  cases  definite, 
steps  to  curtail  the  drunken  driver,  umted 
they  could  be  Invincible  allies  In  wresting 
stiff  and  much-needed  legislation  from  too- 
apathetic  state  legislators. 

But  sad  to  say,  unity  Is  not  yet  the  magic 
password  In  the  highway  safety-rehabilita- 
tion field, 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

1.  Align  yourself  with  a  local  safety  agency 
or  alcoholism  rehabilitation  organization.  If 
unsure  of  what  groups  are  In  your  area  you 
might  want  to  contact  any  of  the  following 
national  organizations: 

The  National  Safety  Council,  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

National  Association  of  Women  Highway 
Safety  Leaders,  Inc.,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, N.W.  Room  414.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10016. 

2.  Let  your  governor  and  state  legislators 
know  that  you  supi>ort  a  "no-nonsense"  .10 
percent  presiunptlve  blood-level  statute  as 
well  as  an  UnpUed-consent  law. 

If  your  state  has  both,  push  for  the  even 
more  realistic  .08  percent  Canadian  level. 

3.  Ask  your  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies to  adopt  selective  enforcement  in  hlgh- 
mlshap  areas  and  specially  trained  "dnink 
squads"  along  the  lines  of  programs  of  the 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  department. 

Don't  accept  vague  reassurances  from  de- 
partment administrators.  Visit  your  law 
agencies  and  see  firsthand  what  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  traffic  safety  In  general  and  stop- 
ping the  drunk  driver  In  pcutlcular. 

4.  Ask  your  local  chamber  of  commerce 
to  support  Industry  rehabilitation  programs 
as  well  as  antldrunk-drtver  campaigns.  Con- 
tact service  groups,  such  as  Rotary  Inter- 
national, the  Elks,  Uons,  etc. 


JOINT   ECONOMIC   COMMITTEE 
STUDY  OP  ENERGY  PRODUCTION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoiu>  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  whole 
economy  is  heavily  dependent  on  fuel  to 
produce  energy.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  vast  amounts  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  in  this  coimtry  depend  oa 
fuel  for  99  percent  of  the  necessary  power 
and  on  human  labor  for  only  1  percent. 
Obviously,  we  could  not  get  very  far  as  a 
society  without  the  fuels  necessary  to 
create  the  huge  quantities  of  energy  that 
we  consume. 

Almost  every  day  new  information  is 
brought  to  our  attention  which  gives 
additional  cause  for  concern,  perhaps 
even  for  alarm,  c(mcemlng  the  health  of 
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the  energy  producing  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. Again  and  again  we  see  in  the  news 
predictions  of  dire  shortages  of  elec- 
tricity, of  blackouts  or  brownouts  diur- 
ing  hot  spells  this  summer.  These  pre- 
dictions are  not  idle  or  unfounded,  as  we 
have  already  seen  from  the  recent  events 
in  New  York,  where  power  supplies  had 
to  be  reduced  and  subway  service  slowed 
down.  Nationally,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  had  to  take  various 
steps  to  ease  the  shortage  by  reducing  its 
own  consumption  of  electricity.  Appeals 
have  been  issued  to  consumers  in  various 
parts  of  the  coimtry  to  go  easy  on  their 
use  of  air  conditioners  and  other  elec- 
trical appliances. 

This  situation  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  develop.  The  electrical  utilities 
should  have  done  a  better  job  of  foresee- 
ing demands.  At  the  very  least,  they 
should  have  stopped  advertising  for  new 
customers  at  a  time  when  they  were  hav- 
ing diflaculty  meeting  the  existing  de- 
mand. The  Federal  Government  should 
have  had  pohcies  imder  which  the  utili- 
ties would  have  been  required  to  provide 
adequate  cap£u:ity.  and  to  do  so  in  ways 
compatible  with  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  environment.  Both  the  private 
and  the  public  sectors  appear  to  have 
been  somewhat  derelict  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

What  is  most  alarming  is  that  even 
worse  problems  may  be  ahead  of  us  af- 
ter this  summer  is  over.  Demand  for 
electricity  wiU  continue  to  grow,  and  we 
have  yet  to  figure  out  how  to  meet  this 
demand  in  ways  which  do  not  do  intol- 
erable damage  to  our  natural  environ- 
ment. On  top  of  this,  there  is  mounting 
evidence  of  a  serious  shortage  of  the 
basic  fuels  from  which  we  produce  elec- 
tricity. This  shortage  is  beiiig  reflected  in 
rapidly  rising  prices.  The  "inflation 
alert"  published  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  last  Friday,  although  it 
was  a  pretty  feeble  substitute  for  an 
anti-inflation  policy,  did  contain  some 
very  intereBting  information — some  very 
disturbing  information — about  the 
prices  of  coal  and  of  gas  and  oil.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  portions  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  "infla- 
tion alert"  relating  to  fuel  and  energy 
prices  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  price  of  bituminous  coal  went  up 
35  percent  during  the  12  months  ending 
in  Jime.  Not  only  that,  but  this  price  rise 
has  been  accelerating.  If  we  take  only 
the  last  3  of  those  12  months,  that  is 
April,  May,  and  June  of  1970,  the  price 
of  bituminous  coal  was  going  up  at  an 
annual  rate  of  over  80  percent.  The  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil 
was  almost  as  bad.  Increasing  during 
those  same  3  months  at  an  annual  rate 
of  60  percent.  The  price  of  natural  gas 
has  not  gone  up  so  much,  because,  of 
course,  this  price  is  regulated  in  inter- 
state commerce,  but,  as  we  all  Itnow, 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  natursd  gas. 
It  is  only  because  of  regulation  that  this 
price  too  does  not  skjn-ocket,  and  the 
flow  of  natural  gas  to  some  users  is  "In- 
terruptible" — service  can  be  cut  off  when 
supplies  are  inadequate. 

Of  course,  there  are  special  factors  In- 
volved in  these  extraordinary  price  In- 


creases. The  foreign  demand  for  our  coal 
has  increased.  Domestic  utilities  are  us- 
ing more  coal  than  they  had  anticipated, 
because  the  building  of  nuclear  generat- 
ing plants  has  been  delayed.  Pollution 
regulations  are  requiring  electric  utilities 
to  switch  to  low  sulfur  grades  of  coal. 
What  all  theee  special  factors  add  up  to 
is  that  demand  is  outstripping  supply. 
Our  country  is  blessed  with  abundant 
supplies  of  coal,  but  new  mines  and  also 
new  gas  and  oil  fields  must  be  developed. 
This  will  take  time.  Meantime  we  have  a 
classic  situation  of  excess  demand,  the 
kind  of  situation  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  step  in  and  develop  poUcies 
to  check  the  rise  in  prices  and  to  protect 
the  public  interest  in  a  dependable  sup- 
ply of  energy. 

It  will  not  take  very  long  for  Increases 
in  the  prices  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas  to  be 
translated  Into  increases  in  the  price 
of  electricity.  Over  half  of  the  electricity 
in  this  country  is  produced  by  burning 
coal.  We  all  know  how  much  the  avail- 
ability of  abimdant  supplies  of  elec- 
tricity at  reasonable  prices  has  done  to 
benefit  the  economy  of  this  coimtry  and 
to  increase  the  well-being  cl  our  pe(H>le. 
Most  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember 
what  it  was  like  in  rural  areas  before 
electricity  became  available.  We  under- 
stand what  a  difference  electricity  makes. 
We  must  not  allow  faulty  public  policies 
to  lead  to  unnecessary  increases  In  the 
price  of  electrical  energy. 

Perhaps  It  is  necessary  to  have  some 
increase  in  the  price  of  electricity  to 
cover  the  cost  of  generating  it  in  ways 
which  do  less  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. And  certainly,  the  price  of  coal 
must  cover  the  cost  of  providing  safe 
working  conditions  for  the  miners.  But 
we  must  not  stand  for  price  increases 
caused  by  our  failure  to  develop  depend- 
able supplies  of  basic  fuels,  our  failure  to 
encourage  healthy  competition  in  the 
fuels  industry,  our  failure  to  do  the  re- 
search which  would  lead  to  more  efiBcient 
and  environmentally  less  harmful  ways 
of  producing  electricity,  and  our  failure 
to  keep  the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
under  control. 

Each  of  these  failures  is  putting  un- 
warranted pressure  on  electricity  prices 
today.  Natural  gas  and  low-ix>Uution 
grades  of  coal  and  oU  are  in  short  sup- 
ply. Concentration  of  ownership  in  the 
fuels  industry  has  increased  markedly. 
The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  my  distin- 
guished Senate  colleague,  Senator  Hart, 
has  recently  begun  some  very  worthwhfle 
and  very  useful  hearings  on  the  extent  of 
concentration  of  ownership  in  the  energy 
sector  of  the  economy.  These  hearings 
revealed  that  of  the  10  largest  coal  com- 
panies in  the  country,  only  two  remain 
independently  owned.  The  other  eight 
are  owned  by  oil  companies,  other  min- 
eral companies,  or  other  big  companies 
with  multiple  stakes  in  the  energy  field. 
Certainly  we  should  look  further  into 
this  increasing  concentration  of  owner- 
ship. I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  utilities  must  borrow  money,  and 
borrow  heavily,  if  they  are  to  expand 
their  capacity  and  meet  the  rapidly 
growing    demand    for   electricity.    TtoK 


Council  of  Economic  Advisers  points  out 
in  its  "inflation  alert"  that  the  cost  of 
borrowing,  as  measured  by  the  rate  on 
Aaa  corporate  bonds,  went  up  21  ^2  per- 
cent in  the  past  year.  The  utilities'  costs 
of  borrowing  are,  of  course,  reflected  in 
the  price  of  electricity.  This  is  another 
way  in  which  bad  public  policies — in  this 
case,  disastrous  high  interest  rate  poli- 
cies— have  put  upward  pressure  on  the 
price  of  electricity. 

The  many  underlying  economic  factors 
which  help  determine  the  supply  of  en- 
ergy and  its  price  should  receive  a  thor- 
ough examination.  The  Joint  Ecmmmlc 
Committee  Intends  to  undertake  such  an 
examination.  Already  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  Uie  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  prepared  an  excellent  back- 
ground study  for  the  committee.  This 
will  be  published  shortly.  I  Fdan  to  sched- 
ule hearings  on  this  subject  after  Con- 
gress returns  from  Its  Lalx)r  Day  recess. 
A  dependable  energy  supply  is  too  funda- 
mental to  our  economic  well-being  to 
allow  iKesent  inadequate  public  policies 

to  continue  T^nPTSuninnri 

Elnclosed  for  the  Record  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  recent  "inflation  alert"  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers: 
ExcsKFT  Fbok  tbx  CQnMcn.  ov  EcoNoiac 
Aoviskas   iNrLATiON   Alekt 

rtTXLS 

Prices  Of  industrial  fuels  have  advanced 
Witt)  exceptional  rapidity  during  the  past 
year  and  especially  during  the  first  half  of 
1970  (Table  in-7) .  The  sharpest  Increase  bats 
been  for  bituminous  coal  which  rose  at  the 
annual  rate  of  18  percent  in  the  last  half  ot 
1069  and  spurted  to  a  56  percent  rate  In  the 
first  half  of  the  currmit  year.  There  have 
been  several  reasons  for  this  development.  In 
the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  very  substan- 
tial Increase  in  foreign  demand,  especlaUy  for 
metallurgical  coal  used  In  steel  making,  while 
some  domestic  utUltiee  have  had  to  use  more 
coal  than  anticipated  because  of  delays  In 
their  nuclear  generation  projects.  Secondly, 
Increasingly  stringent  pollution  regtilatlons 
have  required  many  electric  utilities  to 
change  their  fuel  specifications  to  low-sulfur 
coal.  As  It  happens,  most  low-sulfur  ooaj  la 
also  metallurgical  grade,  further  augment- 
ing the  pressure  on  the  type  of  fuel.  Third, 
safety  regulations  are  being  tightened  and, 
while  these  may  not  yet  be  fully  effective. 
It  appears  that  they  have  added  substantially 
to  mining  costs.  Labor  tinrest  and  wildcat 
strikes  in  some  fields  have  put  still  further 
pressure  on  supplies.  Finally  It  takes  years  to 
open  the  new  mines  that  may  be  needed  to 
cope  with  this  unforeseen  Increase  In  de- 
mand. 

TABLE  m-7.-CHANGE  IH  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  FUELS 
DURING  20  HALF  OF  1969  AND  1ST  HALF  OF  1970 
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The  price  of  residual  oU.  moRt  of  whldi 
Is  Imported,  has  also  advanced  very  rapidly, 
at  an  annual  rate  of  48  percent  In  the  first 
6  months  of  1970.  Here,  again,  a  number  of 
factors  have  been  Involved.  World  demand 
has  been  rising  sharply.  As  In  the  case  of 
oo&l.  many  utilities  have  been  required  to 
shift  to  lower  sxUfur  oUs,  adding  to  costs 
and  limiting  sources  of  supply.  In  addition, 
tanker  rates  have  Increased  very  rapidly  in 
recent  months,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  clos- 
ure of  a  pipeline  through  Syria  and  produc- 
tion cutbacks  Va.  Libya. 

Prices  of  natural  gas  also  rose  somewhat 
more  rapidly  In  the  first  half  of  1970  than 
in  the  last  part  of  1969.  The  Increase  In 
natural  gas  prices,  however,  has  not  been 
nearly  as  rapid  as  for  coal  and  residual  fuels, 
averaging  an  annual  rate  of  only  3.1  per- 
cent In  the  6  months  ended  June  1970.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  natural  gas 
prices  are  subject  to  regulation  and  that  the 
flow  of  natural  gas  to  utilities  and  other 
major  consumers  is  often  "interruptlble," 
subject  to  being  cut  off  when  supplies  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  total  demand. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  Important  Increase  appears  to  be 
In  progress  In  energy  prices,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  discussed  above.  Electric- 
ity prices  have  to  date  moved  <mly  slowly. 
Wholesale  electricity  prices  are  up  only  1.8 
pereent  In  the  twelve  months  ending  In 
June,  although  this  Is  Itself  a  departure 
from  the  stability  of  earlier  years.  Wholesale 
natural  gas  prices  have  Increased  about  three 
percent  In  the  last  twelve  months.  These 
conditions  of  relative  stability,  however,  are 
likely  to  change.  Recently  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  announced  an  average  price 
Increase  of  electric  power  at  wholesale  of  23 
percent.  Other  power  companies  have  applied 
to  the  regulatory  authorities  for  large  In- 
creases In  power  rates.  The  Federal  Power 
Oommlselon  has  proposed  to  lift  Its  celling 
on  natvval  gas  prices  In  several  areas  In 
order  to  encourage  production. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  these 
price  Increases.  First,  the  prices  of  fossil 
fuel  (coal  and  oil),  which  accounts  for  over 
three-quarters  of  the  production  cost  to  gen- 
erate electartc  power,  have  skyrocketed.  Over 
half  of  the  electric  power  In  the  country  Is 
generated  by  burning  coal,  and  utility  rates 
often  contain  an  escalator  clause  tying  the 
price  of  power  to  the  price  of  fuel.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  prices,  on  the  average,  have  In- 
creased 35  percent  from  June  1069  to  June 
1970;  the  Increase  to  some  utilities  has  ap- 
parently been  considerably  greater.  Power 
companies  also  bum  residual  fuel  oil  and 
natural  gas.  While  natural  gas  has  not  gone 
up  much  In  price,  the  supply  has  become 
Increasingly  short.  Gas  pipelines  have  had  to 
interrupt  deliveries  to  some  utilities  and  In- 
dustrial users,  thereby  Increasing  the  re- 
liance of  large  gas  consumers  on  coal  and 
residual  oil.  The  price  of  residual  oil  in  turn 
Is  up  25  percent  In  the  last  twelve  months. 
Thus  two  of  the  three  major  sources  of  fuel 
for  power  generation  are  up  significantly. 


To  help  relieve  the  coal  supply  situation 
the  ICXi;  has  directed  that  hopper  cars  be  re- 
txu-ned  promptly  to  their  owners  In  order  to 
speed  up  the  movement  of  coal  to  power 
plants.  Moroever,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  reduced  the  production  of  en- 
riched uranium,  thereby  saving  considerable 
quantities  of  power.  This  In  turn  has  re- 
duced moderately  the  need  for  coal. 

Contributing  to  higher  power  prices  Is  the 
Increase  In  Interest  rates  during  the  last 
year.  The  rate  on  Aaa  bonds  has  gone  up 
21.6  percent  In  a  year.  Most  power  companies 
have  to  borrow  heavily  for  expansion  and 
to  refinance  past  borrowings.  Thus  capital 
costs,  which  are  significant  In  this  Industry, 
are  up  noticeably.  Moreover,  productivity 
in  terms  of  thermal  efficiency  and  capital  cost 
per  kilowatt  seems  to  have  reached  a  limit  in 
the  last  few  years.  Prior  to  that.  Increases  in 
productivity  had  been  sufficient  to  offset 
higher  wage  and  equipment  costs.  Finally, 
environmental  considerations  are  increasing 
the  cost  of  power.  Thus  the  move  to  low- 
sulfur  fuels  which  are  in  short  supply  has 
increased  costs,  and  so  has  the  need  to  find 
appropriate  plant  sites  which  do  not  harm 
the  environment. 


STUDIES  PROVE  BANK  PROFITS 
LINKED  TO  HIGHER  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
when  the  big  commercial  banks  in  New 
York  raised  the  prime  rate  to  8Vs  per- 
cent, I  was  con\'inced  that  the  action 
was  nothing  more  than  a  grab  for  more 
profits. 

The  bankers,  of  course,  contended  that 
they  were  raising  price  to  the  American 
consumers  "for  the  good  of  the  country." 
They  were  appalled  at  the  suggestion 
that  they  might  have  raised  the  price  of 
their  product  for  the  purpose  of  more 
profits. 

In  June  of  1969,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  conducted  extensive 
hearings  into  the  prime  rate  increase  and 
at  that  time,  banker  after  banker  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  deny  that 
their  earnings  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  the  prime  rate  went  up  six 
times  after  President  Nixon  was  elected 
in  November  1968. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  who  has  become 
the  spokesman  for  the  Wall  Street  com- 
plex of  banks,  was  very  quick  to  deny 
that  earnings  were  the  reason  that  his 
bank  had  participated  in  these  increases 


in  the  prime  lending  rate.  When  he  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  on  Jime  23, 
1969,  Mr.  Rockefeller  stated : 

It  is  said  that  the  commercial  banks  arbi- 
trarily raised  their  rates  In  an  unconscion- 
able queet  for  profits.  The  fact  Is  that  this 
Is  simply  not  true  .  .  .  Neither  costs  nor 
earnings  played  a  part  in  this  decision. 

A  year  later,  in  the  July  1970  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin,  the  Federal  Reserve 
staff  flatly  contradicts  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  his  fellow  bankers.  In  an  analysis  of 
bank  income  for  1969,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve states  that  the  fantastic  profits  of 
the  commercial  banking  system  stem  di- 
rectly from  the  dramatic  increases  in  in- 
terest rates  during  that  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin's  analysis: 

As  in  other  recent  years,  most  of  the  rise 
In  gross  operating  revenue  of  member  banks 
In  1969  was  attributable  to  Income  from 
loans.  Such  receipts  increased  half  again  as 
much  m  1969  as  In  1968  and  accounted  for 
more  than  seven-tenths  of  aU  operating  In- 
come— compared  with  about  two-thirds  In 
1968.  While  some  of  this  growth  reflected  a 
further  expansion  in  volume  of  loans  out- 
standing, most  of  It  was  attributable  to  the 
highest  average  rate  of  return  on  loans  In 
more  than  40  years. 

Overall,  the  Federal  Reserve,  which  is 
not  known  for  its  adverse  statements 
about  the  banking  system,  calculates  that 
the  commercial  banks  had  an  increase 
in  profits  after  taxes  of  more  than  16  V2 
percent  in  1969.  This  is  an  average  and 
there  were  many  major  banks  with  earn- 
ings well  above  this  figure. 

After  the  swollen  profits  of  1969,  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  banks  would 
show  any  substantial  increase  in  1970. 
But  the  profitmaking  abilities  of  the 
commercial  banking  system  have  been 
underestimated. 

The  reports  from  the  first  half  of  1970 
indicate  that  the  banking  system  is  out- 
stripping the  tremendous  profits  of  1969. 
The  first-half  figures  indicate  that  the 
earnings  are  up  more  than  11  percent 
among  the  50  largest  commercisd  banks. 
A  handful  of  the  big  banks  have  shown 
slight  declines  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  are  declines  from  the 
fattest  year  in  the  history  of  banking.  In 
fact,  nine  of  the  10  largest  banks  In  the 
Nation  show  Increases  in  net  income  per 
share  during  the  first  half  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  record  a 
table  detailing  the  earnings  of  major 
commercial  banks  in  the  first  half  of 
1970: 


OPERATING  RESULTS  FOR  1ST  HALF  OF  1970  COMPARED  WITH  1ST  HALF  OF  1969.  FOR  THE  50  LARGEST  U.S.  BANKS  (RANKED  BY  DEPOSIT  SIZE) 


Deposit  rink  and  nanw  of  lunk 


1.  Bank  a(  America  N.T.  ft  S>.  (San  Francisco,  CalH.) 

2.  First  National  City  Bank  (Ntw  York,  N.Y.) 

3.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.A.  (New  York,  N.Y.) 

4.  Mantriacturercs  Hanover  Trust  (New  York,  N.Y.) 

5.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  (New  York.  N.Y.) 

6.  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  (New  York,  N.YO 

7.  BankenTrustCo.(New  York.  N.Y.) 

8.  Conlin«itil-lllmohNalKMal  (Chicago) 

9.  Security  Pacffic  National  Bank  (Los  An|sl«4 

10.  First  National  Bant  ol  Chicago 

11.  Irving  Trust  Co.  (New  York.  N.Y.) $. 

12.  Wells  Fargo  Bank.  N.A.,  (San  Francisco)  

13.  CradMf-Cmrtns  NitionsI  Bank  (San  Francisco) 

14.  Mellon  National  Bank  ft  Trust  (Pittsburgh) 

15.  United  CalMornia  Bank  (Los  Angeles) 

Pootnotea  at  end  of  table. 


Net  income 

Net  income  per  sh 

ire 

1st  half  of  1970 

1st  halt  of  1969 

1st  hall  of  1970    1st  half  of  1969 

Percent  change 

$73.5S3.000 

167,230.000 

$2.14 

$1.96 

+9.2 

67.128,000 

63,280.000 

2.31 

2.25 

+2.7 

46.  032, 021 

44, 249, 288 

1.44 

1.39 

+4.0 

41.184.179 

34,479.621 

2.94 

2.46 

+1J.4 

41.900.000 

36,800,000 

2.29 

2.02 

+117 

35.  549,  849 

31,406,405 

2.43 

Z35 

+3.4 

27.344.000 

23,719,000 

2.67 

2.32 

+15.3 

29,400,000 

26,600,000 

1.73 

1.57 

+11.0 

26,092,738 

23. 124, 380 

1.55 

1.38 

+12.3 

25,882,000 

29,826,000 

2.59 

2.98 

-13.2 

14,565.000 

14,967,000 

1.93 

1.98 

-2.5 

15,100,000 

15,  300. 000 

1.65 

1.69 

-2,4 

14, 500. 000 

14,600.000 

1.39 

1.40 

-.7 

24,705,000 

21.213,000 

2.47 

2.12 

+11 S 

16,116,847 

14,117,486 

2.66 

2.34 

+13.2 
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Net  income 


Net  Income  per  share 


Deposit  rank  and  name  of  bank 


1st  haW  of  1970  1st  half  of  1969    1st  half  of  1970     ist  half  of  1969      Percent  change 


18.  First  National  Bank  ol  Boston - 

17.  National  Bank  of  Detroit .-. ■ 

18.  Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Co.  (New  York  Crty) 

19.  Franklin  National  Bank  (Mineola,  N.Y) 

20.  Cleveland  Trust  Co ;•-.  •.-;:■•-.- ■ 

21.  1st  Pennsylvania  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  (Philadelptiia) 

22.  Detroit  Bank  ft  Trust ■ 

23.  Philadelphia  National  Bank • 

24.  Manufacturers  National  Bank  ol  Detroit 

25.  Girard  Trust  Bank  ol  Philadelphia ■ 

26.  Seattle  First  National  Bank 

27.  Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago 

21  Union  Bank.  Los  Angeles 

29.  Bankol  Calilornia.  N.A.  (San  Francisco) 

3a  First  National  Bankol  Portland.  Oreg 

31.  Bank  of  New  York .         :-••-•- 

32.  National  Bank  ol  North  America  (Jamaica,  f^.YJ 

33.  Harris  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank  (Chicago) 

34.  Valley  National  BanK  (Phoenix,  Ariz.) 

35.  Pittsburgh  National  Bank 

36.  U.S.  National  Bank  ol  Oregon  (Portland) 

37.  First  National  Bank  ol  Dallas 

38.  Citiiens  ft  Southern  National  Bank  (Georgia) 

39.  Wachovia  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.,  N.A.  (North  Carolina).      ... 

40.  Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of  Western  New  YorK  (Buflak)). 

41.  Republic  National  Bank,  Dallas  

42.  Fidelity  Bank  ol  Philadelphia  

43   National  Bank  ol  Commerce  (Seattle) 

44.  National  City  Bank  ol  Cleveland  -     

45.  1st  Wisconsin  National  Bank  (Milwaukee) 

46  North  Carolina  National  Bank  (Charlotte) 

47  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  (Detroit) 

48  Central  National  Bank  ol  Cleveland 

49.  Michigan  National  Bank,  Unsing 

50.  1st  City  Natwnal  Bank  (Houston) 


I  Based  on  income  before  security  transactions. 
-  Figures  not  available. 


»9. 930. 000 

16,855,975 

(0 

10,000,000 

12.004,000 

13,400,000 

9.981,850 

10,834,146 

6,566,000 

8,080.000 

8.934,563 

9,514,000 

8.100.000 

2,119,000 

6,949,727 

8, 400. 000 

9,338,000 

8,850,269 

6,798,141 

10,495,000 

6.162.611 

8,546,200 

9.544.184 

13,098.832 

9.030.«» 
8,099,000 
4,926,554 
9.182,000 
7.800,000 
6,484.5(2 
5.486,164 
4,300.000 
3.100,000 
5,200,000 


{19,555,000 
16, 046, 174 

10,117.000 
12,129.000 
13,000.000 
8. 846, 656 
9.204.465 
5,486,000 
7,70a000 
8,937,816 
6,284.000 
7,400,000 
2,555.000 
6,925,603 
0,200,000 
7,138,000 
6, 283. 406 
6.164.730 
7,119,000 
5,818.413 
5.258.100 
6,840.347 
9,912,743 

6,690,000 
7,069,000 
4,174.918 
7,504,000 
6,300.000 
5,  356. 833 
4, 790, 664 
4, 700. 000 
3,400.000 
4,400,000 


{3.32 

$126 

2.81 

2.67 

<3 
1.86 

1.^5 

4.80 

4.85 

1.19 

1.14 

4.07 

161 

200 

1.70 

3.84 

121 

3.16 

102 

1.98 

1.99 

4.76 

114 

1.98 

1.81 

.78 

.88 

1.21 

1.30 

1.28 

i.a 

1.87 

1.43 

3.54 

2.51 

.83 

.77 

142 

1.3S 

1.51 

l.« 

1.73 

1.50 

.86 

.69 

1.83 

1.41 

.^i 

.SI 

2.02 

1.S2 

2.82 
1.93 
.99 
1.51 
1.31 
1.43 
1.23 


2.31 
1.60 
.83 
1.42 
1.44 
1.55 
1.05 


+1.9 
+5.2 

-1^ 

-1.1 

+4.4 

+12.7 

+17.6 

+19.6 

+4.6 

-.5 

+5L5 

■rS.l 

-11.3 

+.8 

-11.1 

+30.7 

+41.1 

+7.8 

+45.8 

+4.8 

1+15.4 

+24.6 

1+29.' 

P) 

+21.1 

+19.9 

,+18.0 

+22.1 

+20.6 

+19.9 

+6.3 

-9.1 

-7.7 

+17.1 


« Includes  American  Credit  Corp.,  acquired  Julv  1, 1970;  00  a  poolinf-o«-interesb  basis. 
<  Represents  increase  in  net  income;  no  breakdown  per  share  available. 


UNIVERSAL  ENROLLMENT  ACT 
OP  1970 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
tables  and  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  introduce,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  U  colleagues,  a  bill  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  major 
problems  confronting  our  Nation — the 
need  to  draw  more  people  into  politics 
in  a  constructive  and  creative  manner. 

Cosponsoring  this  legislation  with  me 
are  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham), the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  CoNYERs),  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser).  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton), 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss>,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Ndc),  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger).  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roybal),  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes),  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Brasco). 

In  the  other  body  today  a  companion 
bill  is  being  introduced  by  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inottye,  of  Hawaii,  and  a 
number  of  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  minimum,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  should  vote  in 
elections.  This  is  their  opportunity  to 
select  the  people  who  shall  make  the 
decisions  that  affect  us  all  and  to  set  the 
broad  outlines  of  policy.  This  is  an  ab- 
solutely critical  step  in  any  democratic 
nation.  It  is  the  essence  of  democratic 
responsibility.  Yet  the  present  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  are  appalling. 

This  Nation  achieves  its  greatest  voter 
participation  in  presidential  elections. 
Voter  turnouts  vary  with  the  highest 


ranging  between  60  and  63  percent,  not 
very  impressive  compared  with  turnouts 
of  between  75  and  90  percent  or  better  in 
Canada.  Britain,  the  Commonwealth  de- 
mocracies, and  Western  European  coun- 
tries. In  elections  below  the  level  of  presi- 
dential contests.  State  turnouts  can  fluc- 
tuate between  40  and  50  percent  of  the 
eligible  electorate,  and  in  local  elections 
some  turnouts  during  this  past  year 
alone  fell  to  5,  10,  and  15  percent  of  the 
eligble  voting  age  population. 

This  record  is  even  more  alarming  if 
approached  in  another  way.  We  have 
become  used  to  dealing  with  statistics  in 
this  Nation,  a  sign  of  our  technological 
growth  and  our  more  impersonal  ap- 
proach to  problems.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  people.  If  we  translate  these  per- 
centages into  the  number  of  people  af- 
fected the  results  are  startling.  Forty- 
seven  million  people  did  not  vote  in  the 
1968  presidential  election  alone.  Further, 
the  number  of  nonvoters  is  increasing  at 
an  average  over  the  last  decade  of  1  mil- 
lion each  year,  4  million  each  presidential 
election.  Thirty-nine  million  people  did 
not  vote  In  1960 ;  43  million  people  did  not 
vote  in  1964.  As  the  trend  continues  it  will 
accelerate.  There  could  be  70  to  90  mil- 
lion r>eople  not  voting  over  the  next  two 
decades.  And  this  could  occur  during  an 
era  that  emphasizes  F>articipatory  poli- 
tics and  citizen  involvement  as  has  no 
other  and  in  a  nation  that  justly  prides 
itself  on  being  the  oldest  of  democracies; 
a  nation  that  has  led  the  way  in  pio- 
neering means  of  continually  increasing 
individual  participation  in  politics 
through  a  variety  of  commendable 
means — the  secret  ballot,  elections  at  all 
levels  of  the  political  system  for  every 
conceivable  office,  referendums,  recall  de- 
vices, primaries,  representative  conven- 
tions, smd  so  on.  The  list  is  virtually  end- 
less. Our  imagination  has  proven  fertile 
in  devising  ways  of  giving  citizens  the 


means  to  choose  their  representatives 
and  hold  them  accountable  for  their  de- 
cisions. 

Yet  somewhere  along  the  line  we 
failed  to  take  adequate  notice  and  pro- 
vide intelligent  remedies  for  the  increas- 
ingly serious  problem  of  nonvoting. 

In  effect,  we  are  talking  about  a  nation 
within  a  nation  and  one  that  we  have 
failed  to  include  in  an  elementary  way 
in  American  politics.  Voting  should  be 
only  the  first  step  in  citizen  participation. 

We  are  talking  of  47  million  people  not 
voting,  24  percent  of  our  total  population 
and  40  percent  of  our  eligible  voting  age 
population.  The  niunber  of  people  Is  awe- 
some; it  Is  greater  than  the  total  elector- 
ate of  such  democracies  as  England, 
Prance,  Italy,  West  (aermany,  Canada, 
and  Australia. 

The  potential  impact  of  these  non- 
voters  is  great.  In  1968,  the  nonvoters  ex- 
ceeded by  17  million  the  total  number  of 
people  who  voted  for  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
For  every  vote  separating  the  two  major 
candidates  in  that  election,  there  were 
150  people  who  did  not  vote.  In  1960,  for 
every  vote  separating  the  major  contend- 
ers there  were  330  people  who  did  not 
vote.  Even  In  the  more  decisive  elections 
in  our  recent  history,  nonvoters  could 
havfc  changed  the  majority.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  defeated  Alf  Landon  in  1936 
by  11  million  votes;  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower defeated  Adlai  Stevenson  in  1956 
by  9.5  million  votes;  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son defeated  Barry  Goldwater  in  1964 
by  16  million  votes. 

It  is  our  duty  to  include  these  people  in 
politics,  to  have  them  vote.  If  not.  the 
potential  for  dissatisfaction  and  aliena- 
tion is  tremendous.  And.  If  it  occurs  it 
will  be  because  we  did  not  have  the  fore- 
sight to  recognize  the  problem  and  re- 
solve it. 

Ironically,  in  earlier  times  more  Ameri- 
cans voted.  Between  1840  and  1900— a 
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period  marked  by  the  begiiinings  of  mass 
suffrage  and  preceding  the  adoption  of 
restrictive  voter  registration  require- 
ments— an  average  of  three  out  of  four — 
76.9  percent — of  the  electorate  voted.  In 
the  presidential  contest  of  1876,  the  per- 
centage rose  to  82  percent  of  the  elector- 
ate. 

The  United  States  has  changed  im- 
mensely since  1876.  In  onl>'  92  years,  the 
population  climbed  from  46  to  over  200 
million.  The  winning  presidential  candi- 
date in  1876  received  4  million  votes;  in 
1964.  the  winner  received  10  times  as 
many.  And  in  1968.  in  a  three-candidate 
race,  the  victor  received  31  million  votes. 

If  our  population  growth  is  Incredible, 
our  teclinological  grcwth  is  more  so.  It  Is 
still  difficult  to  grasp  the  reality  of  plac- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon  in  1969.  But  other 
advances  are  also  difBcult  to  grasp.  Al- 
though we  live  with  these  conveniences 
daily,  the  mere  numbers  are  staggering: 
85  million  automobiles  in  1968;  100  mil- 
lion television  sets.  225  million  radios. 
Increased  mobiUty  provided  by  mass 
transit  and  automobile  travel  should  fa- 
cihtate  voter  participation.  Mass  com- 
mimication — including,  along  with  radio 
and  television,  an  abimdance  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books — should 
certainly  contribute  to  an  informed  elec- 
torate. And  the  innovation  of  electronic 
voting  machines  has  made  the  election 
process  speedier. 

Yet  despite  these  technological  ad- 
vances, the  political  participation  of 
Americans  has  not  increased,  It  has  de- 
clined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decline  of  democratic 
participation  holds  both  a  danger  and  a 
paradox.  The  danger  Is  that  democratic 
Institutions  cannot  function  effectively 
or  respond  promptly  to  society's  needs 
unless  citizens  participate  In  the  decisions 
that  affect  their  dally  lives.  A  government 
that  derives  Its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  must  be  ab'e  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  people  if  It  is  to 
make  orderly,  systematic  adjustments 
to  the  problems  of  change.  It  cannot  as- 
sume that  silence  is  consent.  Silence  may 
well  imply  aMenatlon.  frustration,  and  a 
widening  rift  between  the  government 
and  the  governed. 

The  paradox  Is  that  while  millions  of 
citizens,  at  odds  with  basic  national  poli- 
cies, are  struggling  for  a  more  active  role 
in  public  decisionmaking,  participation  in 
the  electoral  process  continues  to  wane 
We  hear  much  talk  of  participatory  de- 
mocracy and  commimlty  control,  but 
there  can  be  little  hope  for  success  to  the 
more  difficult  roles  of  self-determinaUon 
when  so  many  citizens  are  not  even  in- 
volved to  the  extent  that  they  parUclpate 
in  the  election  of  a  President.  If  we  can 
Involve  all  people  in  presidential  elec- 
tions, perhaps  we  wiU  open  aU  elections 
to  wider  participation.  Such  involvement 
will  achieve  needed  reforms  if  democracy 
is  relevant  to  mass  society. 

If  the  people  are  to  make  effective  use 
of  their  political  power,  they  must  begin 
with  the  Presidency,  the  focal  point  «of 
cm  political  system.  The  Presidency  is 
more  important  to  the  people  now  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  During  the 


19th  centuiT,  when  three  out  of  four 
Americans  voted  for  President,  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Presidency  was  remote  to  the 
average  citizen. 

This  Is  not  true  today.  Now  no  in- 
dividual can  escape  the  constant  impact 
of  Presidential  decisions  and  action. 
Presidential  policy  toward  such  distant 
places  as  Vietnam,  Biafra,  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  of  direct  concern  to  all.  A 
cold  war,  a  hot  war,  the  threat  of  nuclear 
weaponry,  and  the  vast  power  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  affect  us  sdl. 
We  must  look  to  the  wisdom  and  leader- 
ship of  the  President  to  solve  such  urgent 
problems  as  inflation,  unemployment, 
crime,  poverty,  hunger,  racism,  repres- 
sion, the  pollution  of  our  environment. 
The  problems  are  legion,  and  Presiden- 
tial action  is  essential  to  their  resolution. 

Yet  40  percent  of  the  people  fail  to 
vote  for  the  President.  This  fact  alone 
warns  that  the  system  is  not  working 
well. 

People  who  vote  believe  In  the  sys- 
tem. They  participate.  They  have  a  stake 
in  government.  But,  to  the  nonparticl- 
pants,  their  stake  in  govenunent  is  not 
so  apparent.  Their  alienation  from  the 
system  is  harmful  not  only  in  their  own 
Uves,  but  it  threatens  the  survival  of 
democracy  itself. 

Registration  efforts  mnst  not  be  con- 
cerned wlUi  how  people  vote.  The  im- 
portant consideration  is  that  they  vote. 
We  can  live  with  decisions  made  by  a 
full  electorate,  but  those  who  do  not 
participate  may  be  unv.Tlling  to  live  with 
decisions  they  had  no  voice  in  maldrg. 
We  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  encourage  them  to  vote.  Let  the  peo- 
ple choose. 

T^e  principal  cause  of  nonvoting  is 
registration.  Our  registration  practices 
are  archaic.  They  have  not  been  modern- 
ized to  meet  the  demands  of  our  chang- 
ing electorate.  They  are  not  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  mobility  of  our  national 
population  or  the  size  of  our  contempo- 
rary electorate.  They  are  more  onerous 
and  oppressive  in  the  1970*8  than  they 
were  in  the  1870's,  a  stinging  indictment 
of  our  neglect  of  the  problem  and  our 
failure  to  do  anything  about  it.  Registra- 
tion practices  must  be  harmonized  with 
the  needs  of  a  20th-century  America. 

Our  bill  would  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. It  would  involve  tens  of  millions 
more  Americans  in  elections.  If  enacted, 
this  Nation  could  experience  voter  turn- 
outs of  from  75  to  90  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing age  population,  a  level  of  participa- 
tion luiheard  of  in  recent  times  but  con- 
sistent with  our  earlier  performances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  introduces  in 
presidential  elections  a  form  of  a  plan  in 
use  in  virtually  every  other  advanced 
democratic  nation  and  several  of  our 
States  for  comprehensive  enrollment  of 
all  eliglbile  voters.  Our  bill  i>roposes  a 
universal  voter  enrollment  system ;  a  plan 
imder  which  the  Government  would 
canvass,  door  to  door  In  each  presidential 
election  year  to  register  all  eligible  citi- 
zens. The  plan  also  proposes  a  National 
Enrollment  Commission  to  supervise  the 
enrollment  and  to  maintain  current  and 
comprehensive  election  returns  as  well  as 
the  legal  provisions  that  apply  to  elec- 


tions. There  is  no  agency,  public  or  pri- 
vate, tliat  currently  does  this. 

Such  a  plan  Is  critically  needed  now. 
It  will  become  increasingly  important  as 
time  passes  on.  It  appears  that  the  18- 
year-old  vote  has  become  a  reality.  If  so. 
to  make  it  meaningful  we  must  reach 
these  prospective  voters  and  enroll  them, 
thus  giving  them  a  realistic  opportunity 
to  make  good  on  the  promise  of  partici- 
pating in  elections.  If  we  do  not  enact 
such  a  plan,  these  people  are  among 
those  hurt  the  most  by  present  registra- 
tion requirements  and  practices.  We  will 
create  greater  problems  for  ourselves  and 
our  Nation  if  we  legalize  the  18-year-old 
vote  and  yet  provide  no  mechanism  to 
make  it  effective. 

If  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
is  adopted,  the  next  logical  step  would 
be  to  provide  a  means  of  including  people 
in  the  electorate  as  our  plan  does.  It 
would  stimulate  and  encourage  partic- 
ipation. Further,  a  system  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  would  accen- 
tuate the  need  for  a  National  Enrollment 
Commission  as  our  plan  provides,  to  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  election  informa- 
tion; to  make  current,  accurate  returns 
available;  and  to  assist  the  States  in 
advising  them  as  to  any  election  prob- 
lems they  may  encounter. 

Finally,  present  registration  practices 
are  beginning  to  come  under  legal  as- 
sault. Present  cases  pending  in  Texas  and 
Ohio  question  whether  requirements  and 
procedures  for  registering  to  vote  in  one 
State  can  be  substantially  different  from  ^ 
those  in  another  State.  Some  counties  3 
within  a  State  have  no  registration  re-  ^ 
quirements.  Is  this  constitutional?  One 
State,  North  Dakota,  has  no  registration 
qusdiflcatlons.  Do  the  citizens  in  the 
other  States  have  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  access  to  the  ballot  when  they  must 
meet  registration  barriers  to  voting? 

The  whole  question  of  registration 
practices  and  procedures  is  open  to  con- 
stitutional attack.  They  have  never  been 
systematically  reviewed.  Our  plan  pro- 
vides a  means  for  averting  many  of  the 
complications  in  present  incoherent 
registration  practices.  It  provides  for 
imiversal  voter  eiu'ollment.  It  reaches 
those  who  because  of  travel,  business, 
schooling,  or  military  obligation  are  ef- 
fectively frozen  out  of  participation  in 
elections  today;  and  it  provides  adequate 
means  for  absentee  balloting  to  enable 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  sta- 
tioned overseas  in  military  or  civilian  ca- 
pacities to  vote  in  presidential  elections. 
For  these  reasons,  our  proposal  for  a  uni- 
versal voter  enrollment  plan  should  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  my  staff  pre- 
pare background  material  on  the  nature 
of  registration  systems,  their  evolution 
in  the  States,  and  their  effect  on  the 
vote.  I  also  have  various  supporting 
tables,  a  disciisslon  of  the  provisions  of 
the  universal  voter  enrollment  plan  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  Itself.  Since  all  of  this 
can  be  extremely  useful  to  my  colleagues 
in  acquainting  themselves  and  their  con- 
stituents with  the  issues  involved  in  this 
legislation,  without  objection  I  will  insert 
these  materials  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
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THB    DEVELOPMKNT    OF    KEGISTRATION 
PSOCXDTTKES 

The  principal  restriction  on  voting  Is  regis- 
tration qualifications.  The  original  justifica- 
tion for  the  Introduction  of  registration  re- 
quirements was  the  attempt  to  Insure  the 
integrity  of  elections.  The  Intention  was  to 
free  them  from  fraudulent  manipulation. 

A  1929  work  on  the  subject,  and  the  only 
major  study  to  date,  presented  the  rationale 
used  to  justify  registration  limitations.  "Hio 
author.  Joseph  Harris,  noted  that: 

"Our  elections  have  been  marked  by  Ir- 
regularities, slipshod  work,  antiquated  pro- 
cedures, obsolete  records.  Inaccuracies  and 
many  varieties  of  downright  fraud.  In  only 
a  few  cities  U  the  administration  of  elections 
conducted  with  a  modicum  of  efficiency." 
I  J.  Harris,  Registration  of  Voters  in  the 
United  States  (1929) .  pp.  3-4.) 

The  answer  to  such  abuses  according  to 
Harris  and  those  of  like  mind  was  a  registra- 
tloa  system: 

"The  requirement  that  all  voter*  ebaU  be 
reglatered  prior  to  the  day  of  the  election 
Is  one  of  the  moat  Important  safegiiards  of 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  box.  It  consUtutes 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  an  honest 
election  system  must  rest,  and  If  properly  ad- 
ministered, prevents  many  of  the  more  seri- 
ous frauds  which  have  marked  the  conduct 
of  elections  In  the  past."  [J.  Harris,  RegUtra- 
tion  of  Voters  in  the  United  States  (1929) 
pp.  3-1.1 

Harris'  argument  Is  Interesting  from  a 
number  of  perspectives.  First,  It  gives  the 
rationale  for  supporting  registration  limita- 
tions during  the  era  of  their  greatest  expan- 
sion, the  mid  to  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century.  Second,  It  represents  the 
thtniring  of  clvlc  reformers  who  felt,  some- 
what naively  In  retrospect,  that  such  checks 
would  purify  elections  of  many.  If  not  most, 
of  their  objectionable  featvires.  Third,  the 
statement  suggests  that  registration  systems 
were  Intended  primarily  for  urban  areas. 

There  were  a  n\imber  of  reasons  for  this 
selectivity.  In  rural  areas,  election  officials 
knew  most  of  the  voters  and  thus  argued  that 
there  was  no  need  for  a  prior  listing  of 
eligible  citizens.  The  population  concentra- 
tions in  the  urban  areas,  however,  did  not 
encourage  any  easy  famUlarity  with  aU  pro- 
spective voters,  hence  the  need  for  a  registra- 
tion system. 

Another  factor  was  the  maturation  of  the 
urban  machine.  The  machine  depended 
upon  a  controlled  vote  to  maintain  Its  po- 
sition of  power.  Such  a  system  encouraged 
abuse. 

For  example,  in  one  Chicago  precinct 
(aoth  Ward,  24th  precinct)  during  one  pri- 
mary election  in  1926,  the  Citizens'  Associ- 
ation of  Chicago  reported  that  the  bogus 
votes  outnumbered  the  valid  ones.  Of  the 
566  votes  cast,  352  were  described  as  fraudu- 
lent, that  18.  the  ballot  cast  was  not  done 
so  by  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  precinct. 
The  argument  could  be  made  that  the  same 
officials  who  controlled  the  polls  on  election 
days,  resulting  in  a  fraudulent  vote  count, 
would  control  the  registration  procedxires, 
thus  Insuring  no  fimdamental  changes. 
Nonetheless,  those  favoring  registration  em- 
phasized such  cases  as  these  to  argue  the 
need  for  the  pre-election  listing  of  eligible 
voters. 

Until  this  day.  registration  systems  have 
been  centered  In  cities  and  have  spread  only 
graduaUy  to  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas. 
Ohio,  for  example,  has  registration  only  In 
urban  areas  of  60,000  or  more.  A  rural  state. 
North  Dakota,  that  boasts  of  no  city  over 
65,000  population,  has  no  registration  at  all. 
Alaska,  a  state  of  only  394,000  inhabitants, 
has  relaxed  registration  procedures  which, 
Ritniinr  to  many  areas  of  sparse  population, 
allows  the  registrar  leeway  in  adding  to  the 
rolls  at  bis  discretion  people  be  knows  to  be 
eligible  to  vote. 


Registration  procedures  do  have  an  effect 
on  voting  turnout.  The  U.S.  Census  publica- 
tion shows  that  of  the  32  percent  of  the 
electcjrate  not  claiming  to  vote  in  the  1968^ 
elections,  72  percent  were  barred  because  of 
faUure  to  meet  registration  qualifications.  A 
study  was  made  by  Professor  Stanley  Kelley, 
Jr.,  of  Princeton  UrUverslty  and  associates 
of  registration  and  voting  In  the  104  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States  during  the  1960 
presidential  election.  They  studied  the  effect 
of  socio-economic  factors  (age,  sex,  race,  edu- 
cation. Income  and  length  of  residence), 
party  competition,  and  registration  require- 
ments (residence  and  Uteracy  tests,  perma- 
nent or  periodic  registration  systems,  the 
time  and  place  for  registration,  and  the 
closing  dates  for  registraUon)  on  voter  par- 
ticipation. The  study  concluded  that  "regis- 
tration requirements  are  a  more  effective  de- 
terrent to  voting  than  anything  that  nor- 
mally operates  to  deter  citizens  from  voting 
once  they  have  registered."  (S.  KeUey  et  al., 
"Registration  and  Voting:  Putting  First 
Things  First".  American  Political  Science 
Review  (1967).  p.  362.1  The  authors  found, 
for  example,  that  better  than  three-foortha 
(or  80%)  of  the  variations  found  between 
the  number  of  people  vottag  and  those  of 
voting  age  was  accounted  for  by  registra- 
tion demands.  There  was  almost  a  perfect 
correlation  in  the  criteria  between  the  num- 
ber of  people  registered  and  those  voting: 
that  U,  on  the  average,  for  each  percentage 
Increase  in  registration  between  cities  there 
was  a  percentage  increase  in  voter  turnout. 
The  mean  percentage  of  those  of  voting  age 
who  registered  was  73.3  percent  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  14.3.  The  mean  per- 
centage of  those  registered  who  voted  was 
81.6  percent  with  a  standard  deviation  of 
11.7.  As  the  authors  noted,  the  latter  set  of 
figures  was  both  higher  and  varied  less  than 
those  between  voting  age  population  and 
thoae  registering,  thus  supporting  their  con- 
tention that  the  critical  hurdle  to  voting  is 
registration. 

In  the  midwest,  some  counties  still  have 
no  registration  requirements  while  others, 
usually  the  more  urban  ones,  do.  Consistent- 
ly, the  turnout  is  higher  in  counties  with 
no  registration  qualifications.  For  example, 
in  Missouri  the  discrepancy  In  voter  turnout 
between  the  urban  counties  (Jackson,  St. 
Louis  City,  St.  Louis  County)  with  registra- 
tion qualifications  and  the  counties  without 
registration,  representing  80  percent  of  the 
state's  land  area,  average  between  10  per- 
cent and  12  percent.  The  experience  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  period  between  1920 
and  1936  and  prior  to  the  Introduction  of 
statewide  registration  procedures  and  of 
Ohio  for  the  period  1932-1960  when  a  variety 
of  practices  were  In  effect  ranging  from  no 
registration  through  a  partial  listing  of 
qualifications  to  a  full-fledged  registration 
system  lUustrates  the  depressing  effect  of 
those  requirements  on  voter  participation. 
For  the  Pennsylvania  counties,  there  is  a 
six  percent  to  ten  percent  difference  In  turn- 
out. The  Ohio  returns  illustrate  the  same 
phenomena,  a  decline  in  the  vote  that  cor- 
relates with  the  severity  of  the  require- 
ments. (See  Table  1.) 

History 
The  North 

The  spiritual  ancestor  of  latter  registra- 
tion systems  was  a  Massachusetts  require- 
ment, adopted  In  1743,  that  limited  the 
franchise  to  property-holders  and  required 
local  assessors  to  oompUe  a  list  of  each  man's 
property  assets. 

The  first  actual  registration  law  In  the 
United  States  was  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  In  the  year  1800.  This  pro- 
vided for  the  listing  of  all  qualified  voters 
in  each  town  in  the  Commonwealth  prior 
to  elections.  While  other  New  England  states 
adopted  similar  procedures,  the  practice  was 
slow  In  spreading  to  other  areas.  When  a 


registration  system  was  adopted  prior  to 
1862.  It  was  done  so  only  In  a  few  selected 
major  urban  areas.  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina Instituted  registration  procedures  in 
1819.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  requir«4 
registration  in  1839  for  elections  In  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  And  New  York  City  adopted 
registraUon  qualifications  in  1840,  but  soon 
abandoned  them. 

The  big  push  in  the  adoption  of  registra- 
tion limitations  beg^an  In  the  1860's  with  the 
accelerated  growth  of  the  large  urban  areas, 
the  industrtaliaation  of  the  nation  neces- 
sitating large  clusters  of  working  people  in 
confined  geographical  areas,  the  refinement 
of  machine  politics,  and  the  mass  Immigra- 
tions to  this  country,  and  particularly  to  Its 
cities,  that  took  place  up  untu  1920.  The 
steadUy  Increasing  electorate  culminated  in 
the  19th  Amendment  giving  the  vote  to  wo- 
men and  also  provided  pressure  for  a  more 
systematic  enumeration  of  eligible  voters. 

Between  1860  and  1880  most  Northern 
states  adopted  registration  procedures.  Be- 
ginning In  1880,  the  practice  also  spread  to 
Western  and  Southern  states,  although  the 
Southern  experience  differed  frocn  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  study  by  Stanley  B:eUey.  Jr..  and  as- 
sociates  introduced   earUer   notes   that: 

"In  the  period  from  1896  to  1924.  ^rtien  the 
turnout  declined  almost  steadily,  state  after 
state  enacted  registration  laws  which  typi- 
cally required  registration  annually  and  In 
person  of  all  voters  in  the  nation's  large 
cMes;  the  registration  procedtires  of  this  era 
have  been  described  by  one  student  of  reg- 
istration practices  [Harrlsl  as  'expensive, 
cumbersome,  and  Inconvenient  to  the  voter.' 
In  the  period  from  1924  tmtll  the  present, 
during  which  time  the  turnout  has  gradually 
risen,  more  and  more  states  have  been  liber- 
alizing their  registration  laws,  particularly  as 
these  apply  to  the  larger  cities.  In  short, 
turnout  In  presidential  elections  In  the 
United  States  may  have  declined  and  th^i 
risen  again,  not  because  of  changes  In  the 
interest  of  vo<ters  in  elections,  but  because  of 
changes  In  the  interest  demanded  of  them." 
|S.  Kelley  et  al.,  "Registration  and  Voting: 
Putting  First  Things  First",  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Review  (1967),  p.  374.] 

Whatever  the  Justification  or  the  oclglnal 
Intent,  registration  systems  have  a  selective 
effect  in  whom  they  bar  from  voting. 

A  Gallup  poll  conducted  In  December  of 
1969  found  that  registration  systems  had  an 
uneven  effect  on  the  electorate.  The  report 
released  by  the  Gallup  organization,  entitled 
"Registration  Uiws  Boon  to  Republicans." 
stated  that  two  out  of  three  people  not  reg- 
istered had  Democratic  leanings;  the  yoting 
(50%  not  registered),  and  those  who  rented 
(44%  not  registered)  rather  than  owned 
their  own  homes  were  the  most  heavily  hit 
by  registration  requirements. 

Gallup  concludes  frotn  his  studies  that  It 
Is  not  lack  of  interest  but  rather  residency 
and  other  registration  qualtOcatlons  tliat 
provide  the  bdggest  barrtw  to  voting.  The  re- 
sults are  not  accidental.  Registration  re- 
quirements are  more  difficult  for  the  less  ed- 
ucated to  meet.  The  registration  systems  fa- 
vor those  In  hlgtier  social  classes,  dispropor- 
tionately Increasing  their  weight  In  the  elec- 
torate. The  dty  of  Baltimore  can  serve  as  an 
example.  Correlation  of  social  class  charac- 
teristics, as  measured  by  occupatlcm,  with 
the  1960  voter  turnout  in  83  poUtlcal  units 
In  the  city  produced  the  resiUts  shown  In 
Table  2. 

These  figures  (Table  2)  indicate  that  the 
upper-class,  as  stratified  by  occupation,  have 
a  poUtlcal  weight  roughly  twice  that  of  the 
lower  classes. 

The  US.  Census  report  on  registration  and 
voting  in  the  1968  election  pro\-ide6  a  more 
deUlled  commentary.  The  figures  are  self- 
reporting  and  they  over-represent  the  num- 
ber of  people  registered  and  voting.  Never- 
theless, the  trends  revealed  within  the  cate- 
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•«*><«r  »»'iwm?N  Uw  |vM  t«v  wbW*  •fWK^ 
t^iw.^   >•«•<   »«AA    «»»»»•»■  «fc-  »*''    »  K»»J*v 

^»-  «M«- «i«*r  «*>c  iw**'^  «»»»«tu«»i\A>m   tnw- 

t«M  »o«»rH<»  k  -w»«<N«»»<a*»»     iwi»i^«»^t^»Ar 

i«    %     '•«^^    >**'   t  *   ,"TAmmi«*tA»    tvt.  i^**i 

Kt^xt-      <fT«A>«»     CH*       A«>»-     SAl»t>»»r     «!»««» 

<MMk:WA»>wi»v     >»Tt.-    Vtvoiwii  1^      *»r     aOw- 

v.«>    »    *«»«irt.-    am  ■«««•»  A»  •#»->«nMi>  A    *.- 

■M«At«iK^  won**    »*M.tpi,«t>Ai»v  T*rr  1«w>a   '•«■- 

•    7t«>t*i-   A    Nvi   '••rK^w**-   1  ■*!»:>»»   AT   ««»«■ 
yma      w«ij    >•    Mm   Hfyam^     *a.     mw    »*.■»»»- 

^^  «(in»<M«rt?-    »MM»»«»>»»»v   tr*"*-    r»y«»   •«»,-- 

««*<.•>     ->»5»    4^t>,rit»^/vn-   »s«»r»pmi    ?}      r>l»   V>M- 
»»w»Li»'<»    ■    UiKP    A     t)»  O***    ^)«l*«»-   '^^*»-   -^ 

xti'.    y^tt  «•«■   *•»»  >«P»«    »*  A'»w«a   A'  fr 

J  ~pjii.i"»i    ^g»><     «a>««t«»rvi^,     *7>f    f  ■••ii«ii' 

^^»»iwii    A   ♦*»  »i*»K  ^Kr^t'  **    «    »«•>''>• 


»*,■«»  *^^:*d  T,-«  A^ikSftXM.  OACTfi*.  loTiifcaa*. 

•♦v.  »»  U-  W  Ctf  X.TOi  «."!»^-»:Ji«S  :.■*  A.-Ri£a«i 
T*     »^»«KtJ.'«i     tJ*     AW,-*"!*?-    OMWMC    tt    1** 

ij*  s*Tt*  •■wi.TsJ-**.  TJ*  Ar;  w-oT-Ad  tr  be  es- 

'.«  k".  •A»3-.i>««n!  RSfcMWi  A»  tJi*  raarW.vf  t»td» 
,JhA«s  mih!w»  •*  «*.'.  ■*  >»l»r«a'  »«fci«£w<*  S-oat 
v»*  kn  M>t  o-i.   M«nAfi;  rrmr  n»  i««i»«aB«i: 

The  rvAAr»iv<e  a:  Kt**.  t.?*  5»Auti:  *nt  Ti* 
VA~-r  ninAMisJKt*  v:lw  ivHTie  Af  mpisc^afa 
f«mklifW*t»Anv  t-r  -m«rv\  th*  ^tnr  Tt  fcl»r^^^ 
rm»»-  «  AA-TjMms'wr  MpjunAT";  th«  •  crgntg^ 
TtAnsftT  "Awr  AnrAlJiftAin  T>***^  xmaor  n"Mi|- 
mi.M  inwAto**  s»M*  w  ■!*»  Tn-'«wnia:  Trour 
ISn'v^.lmAr;  p»*r.  »«A»j»e  TwsuTi  ir  awmiAnaisaT 

««:«Jts-«*TiA>.   iwientBrKjrvTt   .-»   rrta  Rr*ns 
<V.rt'»nMxAT«c-'     -^jfWSJmiinT     T^isiiit^neaw 

Ai    Umr  ARC  Afwr   m    sh»   Wtitn.   iC    ^Hk-ulif 

■««»«r  V^tsUfc."  «»•TA^  o:  il  ?Wft«At  M  t.  TlMBaf 
A«.l\JW     TAAAt      •^W     St»U»    !!•"»    .-AtUflAt    Ul«r 

♦Ari»r"»»«AP»>fe  »kAt  s^rwwmfcitnfci:'   «<«fcUii£»Be 

tVAi  oi»«iilt'>A-*Are-  II  nf^y^i  »  sJ«»  ••rtiar 
.-AmAAr»<«u  UpMpptinr  ;he  iu»iwt  tC  iOHu  anA 

^jMitntwn*  tiiiwCTiMAfc  nu  iwrAmr  qoSt*  i>i»>- 

AT«i<» 

»  th**  '•lAW  tr  aw  Tfn!'«r^  XfA«Bf  Snroli- 
«A««i»  Al»i.  I  >««pii«-  wiik  m»  «:  '•*'  mflK 
4>inninuvr,  ■nwMlprwr'  »At  dtvunmw  •<*•«  'J'^- 
o»mMAAnta-  »>  me"  Tur-aur.  tr  «■«•»  paubxt 
AT«l.Mn.^;  AAt  nVr  •*»oi»Anfc  «nt  wha;.  C  at' 
Ot\t«A<«^  fA-  ATVwUkttute  •fcJ'Wr*  «-r  »«»il*Ivl» 
vr  AA«(>nu«.  "M^wTv  n»k.  a:  ^J»  KauM-  wftl 
*<apr«tT«u.tAi  sTsimn*-  l»«f  nnn»  xm*  «  ?Bat- 
llPAo-  -"AO 11 ''»««•«:  it.  Al^r;  "Pre  nvsmftte  Jnf 
r\»»»4»rti«)i:Hi  piA^^iAiis  ;-.y»AW  Tinpr  T-rtn.  'Jtirrr 
mAAtiv  A^  H  davs-  II  »mm  iua>»  >**•  T«^ 
*%utt««v'<'a»Mlh  i»  tr — ■uxiti  I;  »«*  'Tcl«»t  it 
1»«  u  An»  '»*i«!^-.-wr  ««Kr»  It  UWWgipi 
Sa<)U  ArtkAt*.  iintciMO*  AH*  «  'jj-Jmc  jc-tr- 
tt)<K4.t4\(    iTwk;  »  ■•A«r  im»!  *«  »  Twnidittv:  «  Sh* 

HTAATvmi  .''"lit*!*  Iivluf  utfnmt,  millii«.isnc 
II  l«M  L,  t«  aAaii  An(>>T«].  «.  niintAr  T^AOplt. 
I»l»  Afcv  •VC^InaM  Tr  ^•KtttBIV?'  Jim'»-M»w 
r»An  '•aUiw,  »»»npru«u  mUlatr-  AAT»AliriA 
lOvnM  nuK  cl»lI^  *A-  ttw  fmfuwni:'  fuir- 
twrvkim  AlMMttM  iMllAlk  U>t^^  diluting  U» 
fAT.^  A.  UhUt  ■«»»  O  aw  i*'n.j««V  millM'T' 
n*i^fviiiw  a:  '<aiIii(  «^  li  Xoi«Mi<Mar  IWfc 
,  •'«;.<«(.  A-  4»  Awnvn    a:  Uk  «ACa.  -wv-UKl^ 


AiOA.  w««}ut^tM  Aiu  Xf-mt,    mtpuytn  7iuitM» 

AA       tavMt      n-     thAM.      MW.     aU«am      I'VtIV    At 

^krtwnit    ;«A<t   Tvm  -T^AttoF   7^  M^   Hi^imr- 

th»:  \  ^^  vr»MiAir  ImAAMlhIr  U  MttlmAtr  Th» 
i>«anHp-'  n  tA(i<w)imK  Mb^.liMlM  r*Air  «hr  ti«;- 
\f>   1>    UWMT  ■■wtrv>ttAns 

«HK-  i«wv*Mvr   '<«r<iir>«tnAi>«»  ivfA-*  nnr  rmt 

•  ^^<.      •«■      -ilattsn^    ■•»K'»''»    ««••»    Al«»«W:    A-    ^^♦- 

itMvc  1%  iH»-.»-«inr.  t>w  ii»nv  r«iimJ'»-  Ir  t»w 
.-ir    ^Tm»r^ "<*"*'=   "^    '"''•    •'♦■>vM«p>    «%«•- 

AMfttV^lt  ■«■  f>  It  Ho  A'  Wtr  AOWi"  ■'•^♦rtAAC 
CtWkMIWWMAITS 

•T^»r»r"-Aw»  ■••»w^  i^^Mi  flwr  a'>o^»»«v>i»'  ta- 
•x«PMiu«tAifit  «»»t«i«itAr»k  *'»'HA«urt  »>H  «M^<*  ■»: 
«««»«     ^    pWA<m\WA»»     .fin'N^^rtr     «r    »t    w 

•toAi*  •«»»*»»"««»►  1  -th  n%A»>t>  mp"*Ai':  ♦w  »>» 
ATtrt"»  «•»  '"wrr  tHr  nmniMitAr-  •K*uT««t*iM> 
It  «»  AUt*^-*mi«»-  ?*»ArA«  ■«m«w»  n*»mi  a***'- 
wpoto  '•A!  int  »»A«iir  »,  «Mt*'^-  jxwwt-  f»nj»  tr 
tnuMn,  »lfcw»i^  «ir  tftn  e^A.^  i*v*  r>-  *«' 
wmiimw.  Bw<wfM>»Mn»  «»^^  it  Am  nff  ir, 
ttm  '•fMi»  i»  t^  Qw  AMt  It  T«Mk>%Ai^ 


al'  -sJae  K*ie  lor  as  ie»«  oat  yva .  ci  lee 
K«itTT  lor  »0  io  SiO  a*Tt.  aaa  oT  :i«e  yr»r:nn 

an  nkiiTidua:  •»  -naii-liry  ■»  »»«  tb*  ificic:^ 
resja«iQCT  qoiL-i&eaiiQKU  -^  hz.  eJecuac  yjTA- 
iicaocL,  *£t*  peroerii  oC  -.i*  ptr.e&tJ*:  ejae- 
-„ar»ie-  Par  -Jm  lS»5e  eJenaae.  Ti^ut  wotifi 
jaofci  "lii*.;  B.:x  -^•"•■^^  fcuBrt  wi»e  OnitWiC 
piruc5»uac  tor  refi»6ecicy  fc'iriTif 

■j^e  *ri"ir>w— '.f  g'--T>T-«L—Tg«  lilt  raCiOUi  J«E.- 

aai  Ti«  JXssisr,  =5  Oal-rr-.'^ia     See  Taiilc  €  ! 

T^LSTT-tfcyee  Etatet  aztti  'Js*  IftFsnr:  u!  0&- 
^^ariua  rwq'xre  ar  marrieukl  w  be  a  ?«■}- 
its.'  fnr  a  pen-jsJ  or  aae  t««s-  bg:arf_ae  may 
c^R  i:js  s?""^  i2  ai  rtecuttt."  Fuiinaet 
frtk»»  Jsa-r*  TTsaSfSine  r«ic-.:s«Bwrr»  rf  sa 
jnnBiSjs— Cataecann  iiat  nr  Matie  jwjui-i- 
jjjg--  v^;  aaef  lia'P*  a  b3  gicTTrr.t'  TTWiMftiii* 
TVQ-zccKiect  ftr  nnies — anC  oaDr  twt  asatsea. 
^Crv  Tcrt  axi£  jP'esiuFT'^^'*^^^-^  iklimr  ax  eiecsop 
■ptKS^  fcrrOesiwf  fcTwB-  -iiis^e  mrmr.Tif  axtC  M 
aa?«  af  niwVonr  ref5«BOcrDe?y 

Coa^xi)  ret'i^  e.n:«eici 

rsQurexDaB^i  z£  trsn.  aue  mnnA  s  M  laac 
afc  &x  mntiijfc     Ha-wai-  i»«t  a  TcBiOBXux  r«- 

■  ingi.T:arrpe  DiF3arT.  3*:nr-^eer  Earaei  litw 
a."  soBiTi  regMTBtnifmg. 

^*ilr7T-iSi^"ee  FSt^ef  liaw  yrfr— nr:  rwnrt»?nr» 
■^t-armnmrTs  rf  t-an.  xer  day*  tr  aa  mautliE 

nmtw  ?.T  jcwc^iTtt  iCisB.nur  t»a(  a  jpwunr: 
•^sidtmrr  .T^jumiiwr;  rf  sax.  ds^  a.  anJ^ 
HnzDP  rC  r»  wur'Uiaa 

OcokjiKtamt  IMK  a  al*  mnDtt  TwnrtwTig  ■?»- 

riAHlitT  nr  ?bt'^iu-5  -ApuTwniaiita  HUnof  If- 
tanc  azM-  Miitirrnri — rt  mcuiTv  a  so.  mni&x 
rftsutfOKW.  14r«  Bampatir-r  sa.  nuniktat  iz. 
«ik-t  fc  v->a>t  larmnt/:  tiiu.  »*ani«  iiam  a 
.!«»   mana   ?»cul?«n«i..    MarciBiuf  1^  •?•*.'- 

HTW»v  M  a  Anunc  rr  c.'r<  mMt  ^*tm  To*t  » 
•Ji-f*  nvinj*f  wie  law  WMiltn  tr  a  munT'  or 

niAn  rt!  AT  AT  iwrfnw  xlw  »*«.  P^ndB^  halOTf 
7.1>r  PlATSWAT.  )U  AlhA-  fix».«af  taA^t  lu  clT' 
-AtJlllttmATlW 

AT-«<l*r»itin     irwjp/''? 

XlAi»l»>M.  iu».M»  Kr>{  »M  n«RtT»r^  o"  rj>1Uir- 
hit.  hfc'^  nr  Tfo'^tnifinf  fir  tipw  "walttwu*  'ot- 
itjj  tr.  l»-wa»dPT>*ia  shvumn.  Thirt~-mif 
dOkWfr  iMi'^  oAiTw  ;\T»«  a:  T»'«iMli«n:ia.  i^iJ^'ac 
»"tt  n*rAPt  nr  »hAW  pt»t»^  Tisjutnoj  tcopait 
rt.  -wiirtfnw  a:  frtn  nftwi  a»i^  «  turet 
mATi.Kv  rtplhwti^  »«•  wokmnlf  w^u  v  titrw 
n>Aiirr  T^MJAmw  ?^K}u!7»m»n:  Ta-  '^-^^Ul*!;- 
ti*  p»i».^tinni,  ^sjiitT^  t.>w  tAd'vMiua  TlTWi  u 
^4n>»»A:  If  Ai«»»Ar  !r  WliminptAi  aac.  »OAnt 
u  TAW   ir  "fMlminpiAr  ml^   ai   »>»A<*tiAt   *6' 

VI(«««Mtt.    nnt     SoiitV     Owmllm.    Haw    0^»ii- 

»t<rilttAIM>       MnAIKllAAAA      Uw       Wll      te     »Uh- 

niirt**.  t<-  Uw  ■«>»«?»  tJi*  ■»*»?  w  nimnp  t»» 
tiAiH  AH^ 
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T^tr  ty<  a  ««i^1*    «•  «r  Atiarnlwr  ImHA    until 

mAi   «r  f  a:  »  mr*^\^^  ^r^^  A   trnw  a^*  m 
fn|trMA< 


It.  "wwAf  ^nni^  »  '»«»A«rt»r>t«a  A»»<«»*A»  * 
•Ti  ti«^w»MAr<   '■i*  i»'>iiim»titw»   Wfc'i^'^ 

!*Mif>  r**fw>«  !»«»»  HAT.  <%»«iwwr  tww 
OAtt^'^tttATMi  HWw»nrtm»tiA  »»tw1fin- th«r;«» 
H-  br  •«Ht«»«**  tr  th»  I  i'*>A  tht-  "AW-  thw 
•«A«lH   AfMmfr  fb*  ^TtWIWr  ••"•Ht^^H^    "*»?<»♦'*• 


Alaska:  May  vote  absentee  for  President 
until  he  meets  residence  reqvilremenU  In 
new  state. 

Arizona:  May  vote  absentee  for  15  months 
after  leaving  If  cannot  meet  requirements  In 
nevr  state. 

Connecticut:  May  vote  absentee  for  24 
months  after  leaving  If  cannot  meet  require- 
ments In  new  state. 

Michigan:  May  vote  until  reqxilrements 
are  met  in  new  state. 

New  Jersey:  May  vote  by  special  atwentee 
ballot  for  president  If  cannot  meet  require- 
ments in  new  state. 

Texas:  May  vote  by  absentee  ballot  for 
President  for  24  months  If  cannot  meet  re- 
quirements In  new  state. 

Wisconsin :  May  vote  by  absentee  ballot  for 
President  for  24  months  if  cannot  meet  re- 
quirements In  new  state. 

Wyoming:  May  vote  absentee  until  such 
time  as  residence  requirements  are  met  In 
new  state  of  residence. 

In  addition  to  residency,  each  of  the  states 
with  registration  systems  requires  U.S.  citi- 
zenship as  a  precondition  for  voting  and  sets 
a  minimum  age  for  eligibility.  Beyond  this, 
the  states  have  a  variety  of  other  require- 
ments ranging  from  literacy  qualifications 
and  provisions  barring  those  in  prison  or 
those  mentally  Incapable  from  voting  to  the 
truly  exotic,  e.g.,  excluding  from  the  electo- 
rate those  of  '"bad  character",  duelers.  Mon- 
golians, thoae  In  common  law  marriages,  and 
so  forth.  Since  these  are  not  of  direct  concern 
lo  our  bill  they  will  not  be  reviewed. 
RegittratUm  proceduret 

Beyond  the  registration  requirements 
themMlves.  there  is  the  added  barrier  of  the 
physical  mefans  by  which  prospective  voters 
must  qualify  to  vote.  These  procedures  vary 
widely  from  one  sute  to  the  next  and  fre- 
quently within  a  state.  They  are  n«>t  well 
understood,  but  tbev  provide  an  additional 
obstacle  that  those  who  are  otherwise  eligible 
must  overcome,  (See  Table  7.) 

As  Table  7  shows,  the  periods  provided  for 
registration  vary  greatly  Borne  are  open  for 
upeclfled  periods  of  time,  others  are  open 
vear  around  Some  close  two  weeks  or  le*» 
immediately  prior  to  elecUon  day:  TfXvt 
closen  lU  rolls  at  the  end  of  January,  nine 
months  prior  to  elactlon  day  In  all  cases,  the 
burden  I*  put  upon  the  Individual  t<i  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  rfglslrallon  cJal'i 
and  and  plares  and  then  Ui  register  himself, 
should  he  in*et  the  quallflrati'ins, 

Pinally.  provision*  fw  absentee  vrtlnif.  mn 
Table  8  shc/ws.  can  be  cumbersotne  The  Initi- 
ative U  placed  t/n  thf  Individual  Ui  find  tli* 
time  perV/d  In  whl^h  r#»|uest(i  f'»r  sb««nt«i# 
ballcHs  will  be  hun'/rvO  and  hi*  •lUihllltr 
can  be  certlBed  fusualtr  b#«l/mln«  *>  Ui  Vi 
days  pTir/T  Uj  the  electlz/M  snd  ending  within 
the  week  pt«r,^ing  the  V'/tei.  tf>  miniiu'^, 
in  perv/A  tyr  by  mall  *»  fe^^ulred  In  law.  th# 
proper  'jtbtAi  »»i«t»ally  a  city  nt  c»/iin»» 
clerk.  af»4.  if  be  'I'laJI/lA*.  Ui  Uimitr  'ha' 
hi.*  pr'/p*Ti7  m»rkAl  fmtfA  f»«/b«  fh*  '••■•lif 
naved  •)#r'K/r»  '/•»•(•»  tff  »»i#  M«i#  •^in*'! 
In  the  law  Th*  U^M  *nt^^n  »•  pinf^  '•«  *hm 
indlTWral  V/  »^'|»#*tff«  >»»fr»*»1f  with  «b»  »»(- 
vernlry  '/f  T»^i»*Mftf  *ti4  *^  me*t  *.tt»  "p* 
c)fie<1  :imf  iitrti'ji  th^  »|f#el»«Aa«»»m«  t-r*  •♦< 
sentea*  T'/»»wf    Tfre  pt'^-tm  M  awkwafd  af»>J 

dle/rvifMSe^    T/'AI>K     '*•  7s»»l*  *  I 

The    Ifftf^Attn    fff'fMfA*^   »•♦•»   ^•♦l»*f« 

tloTi  '/f  *hmt  •■•**•  Itr  »n  ***M*iti*  •«  •»'•►< 
llsh  'h*  :»twt  It  ntni-fH^.^at  tff4  *h*  gfi'it** 

the  VH  ^yfin  -il  '*r*  f^ttur^  hm  »*t0*ff*H 
the  rim-a*.m  yf  f»»*fi-  ^n^'iMftn  ttw*  ttMMrtf 
that  f/f  »••»  Itr  uf,mff*m  <♦»*  »••»  ♦'^  ♦♦»• 
Ontmt  ifp'tr'*^  'ft** 

%ni'ftl%  ft»Tr  p^%fft\*  $f  *H  ^  fMf#  tf^tf 
whn*»  p>>i^-*  »-»WKf  ti'3lVt0  '*t*  trr^it   ♦f»Wi» 


white-collar  oooupatlons,  Mpeolally  prufea- 
slonals  and  managers  I/>wer  partlttipaiKm 
was  more  likely  among  wtniian.  perMuiku  un- 
der 32  years  of  age  and  to  a  leuiar  d««rMt 
those  65  and  older,  Nacroea,  tMidenia  of  tli* 
South,  those  of  low  educational  level,  ibcMS 
with  small  family  Incomes,  and  pel  sons  in 
unskilled  occupations,  such  as  laborara  (both 
Industrial  and  agricultural)  and  prtvaU 
household  workers." 

In  exploring  the  eonirlbuilon  of  reftaira- 
tlon  systems  to  non-voiing.  the  Cen»iu>  found 
that  67.8  percent  of  the  total  voiiim  au* 
population  partlolpated  in  the  elections  Uom. 
Impreeslvelv.  of  all  those  who  rlatmMl  w>  !>• 
registered,  a  striking  81  percent  (UI  2-.  I  also 
claimed  to  have  voted. 

The  Census  report  Is  baaed  on  a  p«r»uM  ■ 
response  as  to  whether  he  voted  «>r  regular ed 
and  thus,  by  the  Census"  own  admUMUm. 
overestimates  both  voting  and  reglsuaUtm 
The  figures  should  be  valid  a»  to  relative 
trends  and  proportional  relaUouklkitMi  If  ihu 
Is  the  case,  then  the  earlier  c«)nieniloM  U>ai 
registration  systems  provide  the  greateat 
hurdle  to  voting  has  subatanUal  merit. 

The  27  pjlUlon  people  not  reentered  were 
asked  why  they  had  failed  to  take  thu  initial 
step  to  qualify  themaelvas  to  participate  In 
elections.  The  largest  group.  M  percent 
(53.3'.  )  said  they  were  not  iniereated  in 
either  politics,  the  elecUon  or  ptilltlcal  proc- 
ess more  generally,  ten  percent  (UI*';;  I  re- 
ported that  they  did  nut  regular  because  tbey 
were  not  citizens,  eleven  percent  1 1 1  2  ■  I  did 
not  meet  residency  requlremenie.  ihirieeu 
percent  (13.4".  )  were  barred  fr«iii  re«l«U«Uk« 
because  of  lllneas.  lack  of  iraiui|>'>rt«il«n.  it>- 
nblllty  to  Uk«  time  off  from  wiwk.  and  reUied 
reasons:  Un  t>«rcent  (8  6%)  ga»«  '*^^'  "•' 
sous  fur  not  reglsUrlng  but  on«a  Utai  ibe 
Interviewers  were  not  able  U»  place  li»  ih» 
major  categorlaatloiu  provided,  aiul  three 
percent  (2fl-.  1  either  did  ni>l  km/w  mUi 
they  did  not  regUUr  or  the  InUrvUtrer  re- 
ported no  reasons. 

Resldencv  quailflcaUixks  were  alven  •<  « 
reason  fur  noi  quallfyiiui  with  ti*«i«a»«it«  !•• 
queuoy  as  one  cllntl>ed  the  ediicatlwtial  lad- 
der, for  esaoiple.  approslmaielv  HI  tlmea  •• 
many  pe«nile  with  n»e  years  •>r  »»•»»•  of  ««4- 
lege  offered  this  esplaiiatloii  than  did  th>j«* 
wlih  nine  years  «»r  less  ol  t*>tal  eehoulind 
UUinureat  was  given  as  a  rea»«4i  l«i»  *vt% 
registering  pritpitril'Muitely  mo«e  y't\m»  tiy 
thoae  with  Ihe  le««t  ed>»<e<l'»«,  4erUl»»itd  l«» 
linportaiic*  with  the  ("final  e4«»«-wt  »««••> 
ac-hleventenU  »(  the  ree^MMieiiU  »*«*?»eAr» 
was  a  great  barrier  i"  r-'time*  i>-\**t«tdl 
voters,  than  to  thoae  middle  egett  m  -tde* 
81s  peri>«Bl  m»»re  blarks  »lleted  el»»-«»"«  *»^ 
Iniereet  or  plirslral  »i«»Met«  i»  »e«t«U««»>Mt  — 
major  reasons  »<«  U»e»  raU«if»  to  e«na»  Umm* 
did  white*  The  laltet  reiwww  w««  «»l  p*9m 
greater  lm|«ir«a»Mre  Jo*  We»to  famU^s*  •♦♦♦- 
aglMg  nine  pe»»>w»»  ••»  the  tMWtt*  t«w  ttll  Btv\t|a« 

Overall,  the  ev»de«»#  !«»♦»•**••  ♦»♦•»  • 
raMMinsMo  sAt  nt  UiaJtwt  teft«**«t«"A  ♦•• 
f|»ilf»ti»»niJ»  r»<HtilM  WMh  •  M"t»»«««l  eA^r^it. 
mmt  sretem  w«a«»»»  ■»«»»•»  tnrtwee*  «^«»e» 
litm'xil.  »»Hhii««  ««t»  Um  •»•»•«»*»♦»  »rt-w«»» 
iMMilr  in  w#-ed  "f  f»n»w»nts ♦»»<»»  »^>i»»  •♦  «♦« 
earn*  ilttte  »««akltt«  slIrrwsHre  lr»  ♦♦»■*•  •+»» 
WrtiiM  ftAtmatIf  ♦»»•  htti  mf*  »*M«rH»»t  HI 
|«H««l'-«l    )M«'t«»»t«M»r*    iH'tA    tWI«*e»<At 

Ik    9*>irtf    »<♦    Pf*M¥mK^    KktMteH*    *«.«♦♦•<» 
IW    ••     (IttHrewe       *♦♦»♦♦••*♦<   V~«»t«ie  ^•♦**»< 
MMV4t4  '    »»♦♦»♦•»  *♦«>«♦♦►.*»  V*»«»' '•■'''«    •♦••» 
Hp   M«  im<t  I  m*t>U  eM  «A»».»»e»«*Hf  lie'«4e*  »<'^ 
Ia  tH»«  sHeltele   •♦M****  mmt^  •  *»»a«W  ** 
•♦ft«Me«H«  Hi  faew+^eM"**  •«»♦  vMi«Hf  w  ♦*!. 
(*4W    uii>t-t***h     He    t*********"*    ♦He*    «H»**    ♦* 

»«••*♦♦  »«  fAttt*''*^  ^mt't^m  •♦x/A-  |*.»»«W«tteM.*H 
tft    •/♦»ff*«»«A     eA-HHS*    *♦»♦•♦    HMtMrtA    l*<A    A'i* 

f>#«  <««iie'w*  ►#  p*^*(*mm  **>  »»•»«♦»#  •>  **« 

e«f*«  »A  ♦♦«•  »«»H«Ae«»^  «•  ♦*♦*<**♦•  m  wv^" 

«|    tH*^*M*t    tailjH*    ♦♦**♦.    »♦»»    h*iu*/i**»s     rt* 

»tntm  »eM»siM«A»  **»  *^»*  **•  ♦♦>»>*•  >*  ••  •*♦» 

••»jf»«rte    •*(♦»    K*mf*ftnt*»    ••  »  j«A>e*«» 


tr  iiAetMi  ngttree,  •»r  »!»•<■•  ••»  ♦»»•  t»  a  tM4«*«M 
are  el<NM  !•>  lietng  e«»t«»aie  a  mi«(|ilMi»i>*«> 
itf  retfisuitium  |«ftii'»«l>ttes  »»tMi'«»»»  vhe  en 
lututiani  ol  U»e  t)»»i»er«ii  VfHe«  fcH^MiinoM** 
plan  woiiUI  have  iWn  »«MJ<if  rMuMe  si  l» 
WKiild  •ulMletttlailr  |M..>e<—  (l«a  »tMH«t<ef  ••« 
vUrilble  v»«Mmi  Mid  k)  III  w<i»»l«l  •i(»H««l*ie 
a  UMttMdslaltty  HUthm  »••<*»  ittfltnttt 
4     wMttfKtM       UMIVMMtl      lr«»f»a     awa^ff^MM** 

Timers  |«  •  mnf  •»f  (ohisvi»»f  »i>«ii«||y  tn\i 
anrullnietd  u  t«  i«>(»l  Mfs  M»s«p«*i<|v»  «*»•* 
«0*otivs  il  t^H  vMlly  UM-fs^M*  k>i(«f  it*r*hi 

p«U>)«     Il    N    l/M»Vef»«|    V>^«f    Xn#«.M»».»4ft 

III  p«rU  'it  c:»lir««#Me  otyt  0UtH»H»*0.  H  tnt0 
si'Uieved  e»»n<li»tAtlU  «f  *ie«Mf  Mh»a  9»  p^* 

i*Ui  .•!   U»*    ♦•fU»H(  •#•   t,^t(«<i**l*<f.     1>A» ••♦>•» 

Vcjier  I!nr»riU«e«H  .JUfUi  •»♦•  tM»U4  hH*4*h 
trf  raguini<i>in  tmm  «M  inat^iAfi  (Ia  *h* 
ili>veminent  O'rtertiiA**.*  »»«•*  wt^^s  ''M*. 
old  and  ina>ie>)tMU  •♦t««»«4«  tu**  «*».•  V. 
inbtblt  *'>««r  |>*r<i*i4f«ii»w.  tw  s  h»w  ♦a^ 
•<re<]Uve  tnelhi>1  ..f  e»»iMlll»t**»l  ft^  ti«.«iii>» 
Btaias  U  virtimlly  Hi*  •»*H>  *4*«a»«4  4*»r- 
cnalK'  tuU'Hi  U«»i  «l««e«  li"!*  lie'S  *««.#  '•»' 
nUiHt  •>f  lite  pUlt  in  eee>i 

in    the    week*    iMiH*edl*««ty    (ttM-vtiM^    •* 
•larU'Mt   etitullAiaAl  ..dfee«»  ww^iid  «u*«  »«•»» 
rsMdeitre  tti  «he  1am4  aMd  eMfNtl  e«e«y  «««( 
inecl    |>et»<rti    l.i    ««A«    W»wu   ««■■    ••<*«    ••'**• 

for  enruUmeAl  |»«»Hlif     *<M  «M  OoMdpee 
•t>msl    lM«t»UA(»      ih«    WAAilAiM     tm40**i    •»•► 
H»>W    UMlt      *v«*W    ••*»■    ••    **»«    ••«**<    '~»    »n~ 
A>Uind   ♦•Me**    t^U  ««>««••  •  lAh'W  •xtl^w*.**** 
ii(     men^devIM    •l#«    **^    ^    .».i#<^er'»*«.«»»7 

t^jpuUtum  •A.UWt  v-.ee   I**   MMe*    di^w   *»* 
trV*   *«K<Ul  «!•  »liS«i»rf    •«*•*••    Wm"   t".BW» --■«»»»» 
id  «  t<»al    tlU'.«V<4   (tMWV/*     Y«e^Mf>  W    •sK'vr'. 
Uwf  •w<i#»t  ete«VM*»  e««»vftn»in^<i  ■.■<>>■—<  «m"-<<w 
l«e  re>-«i^i%»4  •«*(*  »»*HMp«  Vj  fi«w*Mmii<  <n'  •'->•«* 
|te*«>K»t>t«t  iH  <«wti^«*«MM«>e  ^liiM-fiMe  *'«<<  e^ 
r<»(twi<r»t  ff*>m»4^<t9   r^'tn  <»vd»«  %w  >je<»Sid'> 
tlmlli^    *#ee«    W«t^t<«    •»•*    t>»iSf%r*    i^^t    »•«»••. 
llvey   W<H»M  *•  »eef*»>»«wJA   N*   e*MV»#d  *r 
•»y<»|ie  ••*   ««^tMd  «d«  |<f^f-»^e«iy* 

fne  eAAtflAvem  .<>>>■»«<  w«a»j*#  %W(*i»  ••t^ 
e»l«MM«    t»»^«   «^   ••js^e   »(M    >^i*    '•tT'i'*^   it^ 

eA><atHieM<     .■4a.e«»     ♦•r-  i*     »'<ii^'A     ""H    W« 
e^»««'«   ••sd  — ■■■wn>^'*^ei<o»i   *tt   «#(•    !*■.»     *•►»*•« 
•  Ire^lt    *^f0S*'—^^    ♦'•H/*    ♦»    y*»»«»*     'tVAAi'li 
»*x»^>m,»t  <i     n     «l(<«rji     «—ii«lf     •■»      ♦»-i>v»-»     —  •' 

«..  t>w>«t  .Ml>»«ifc*i»  |¥  ♦*Ai"'».vr  ♦•«*<  ■*Trfc,,/<. . 
l«e«wMH  «<«..>  ii*  '<.i>.»ie^  itrt*  ■it^m»  y/r-  >«*<iiiii 
•M««4l<MeM«   w-wnv^  Vw  »v»«r«<we  vrr   •».%*  vvwa  v^ 

♦♦•".•.-♦i  s*  e*'-^''''  rtK*-  'ruA ■<*<«»  e«-. . 
♦e*»^   <»v.^l  »v   ♦•*»    ftrntM  H>  V*   i|*rt    .'■      - 
e»e.  <»»•>»>  v«»>    <*s«  viWiViA*     <r»   vww    -Hi^n00fift 
*v»  «<•♦*  y,»>^<.wil    *viV.r^  ^»ieMWi'i  ^f  w»i ■■■'tfi 
«*«•*.«    v^^^tifW^W    *»t>     »*W(»a*V<»f>     v«r.Trw'A>i»l|i>t 
ftKe  Wt»«*-»-i  <fr-*«   ♦'•^  •*>'**  '^  ♦  ijr"*-**    «»<>•»' 

■k^A     **—*—*    A-.   ...  -      .-      .-A    tfiW^L.     »»■  .    .^    -  ja^j^  ..        L>       ^U^Uddad^wJUM^ 

TtHB    T^^ipW^f^v   ♦^^T^    w  T^f    -w  ^'■f^TT^l^n^  ^^^^""  ws  •  • 

VwlW«»«    V-r.*  v>.--n¥*   ¥»•<»    V.«»    '^W^W'M      .S»^i  W>"«<A 
M»AiA»<en*   «♦  »»»M'W<1    rr    %M    1tl>*-tT|f    "Af«»^i 
M    »*»    ji1»'i'>H)ii«    ♦t,»1s>i¥."»>    V*.   ♦    **Ii'a    »*     fA»«»< 


■m.iee  »y  vt*  «y,  a  •»»'.««»  sM^t^*^! 
•>4M  ♦»*♦»  ■.♦  tArio'  '.'lyim^ei'tfi^r  iv  fw.  -AMNMh 
»iA>''  i<iw»w>'n  -^Hh'^m^  *iw  ^if'  ie<w*^"<<  mm*i^ 
tyntr^im*  ♦*!*♦  ■  iiiiN<s  <»v..ti»e  vwiyr  v^«»t«n>  r»it 

»,T<<*V<1»i»A<    •»    Vrr     m»»fS«VlW      WieiA    'A-    >*«r.*f/»r 

A«e*VA »»  et«v*  tvAii-ii'i^^ee  «v  i^i'^'  i^i  w»AV»t' 
An-A<  »»iW>Km»l»  ^^I'mMl^r"**!  '»  ^vrr^f.  ■«* 
ien*»>  »»TiSS»ti»#  **■  VtAt.  Wt»i«l^iirA»»*<^  l^**-  ♦»^ 
VHAtAMif  y.»  »V  WIAW.MS.*  iSa'tVf*)'-  «v  -MiMTllfi 
.^^vvw  *♦<*  rXT'  »A'.«em»n».  wy-  w*Av«»*ii^-  ••* 

liMtwmr   »^fA.»    a^fnd'    A^M^f*-  y.«we««*<». 

VTVfW*  WlfWf*.  WIA^AtHVfc  •♦  ■AVt- 
«^.*  nmiAMW'  lewAvtvAeeA-  •*•  wr  *v,<i»e.  wvifffe 
M»  •»'»*A««e 

V.    «w><¥A    os.eA.ir—    vf    4!N»    ti;;>»'itt«^i' 
e^.fk,.    wno  ««rMiix«r>  dMM*  WSi'eWt  «^)t<  Vff'-V*^ 
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gortzations  of  the  returns  should  provide  a 
reliable  Index  of  relative  discrepancies  within 
the  population. 

The  highest  proportion  of  those  not  regis- 
tered and  or  not  voting  fall  among  blacks, 
those  who  did  not  finish  high  school,  manual 
and  service  workers,  and  thoee  of  lower  In- 
comes. The  family  income  and  education  fig- 
ures. In  particular,  show  a  progressively 
clearer  relationship  between  an  increase  In 
Income  or  educational  achievement  and  per- 
centage registered  and  voting.  As  an  example, 
87  percent  (86  5'r,  )  of  those  with  a  college 
degree  are  reported  as  registered  and  83  per- 
cent as  voting  One-half  i49.5'"ri  of  those 
with  only  one  to  four  years  education  are 
reported  as  re^stered  and  only  38  percent  of 
the  total  as  voting. 

Registration  requirements  place  a  dispro- 
portionately heavier  load  on  those  least  able 
to  meet  them.  Th«  registration  system  now 
in  effect  do  not  fall  on  all  Individuals  im- 
partially  I  See  Table  3  ) 

The  South 
The  modus  vlvendl  worked  out  between  the 
South  and  Republican  leaders  In  the  con- 
tested outcome  of  the  Presidential  election  of 
1876  gave  the  victory  to  Hayes  In  return  for 
the  freedom  to  conduct  political  affairs  in  the 
South  much  as  they  had  been  prior  to  1860. 
To  return  power  to  propertied  classes  favored 
before  the  Civil  War  necessluted  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  Southern  electorate  of  blacks 
newlv  enfranchised  since  1865  A  number  of 
legaland  extra-legal  strategies  were  employed 
prior  to  1880,  but  beginning  approximately 
in  this  year  and  extending  through  1920. 
Southern  states  settled  on  restrictive  registra- 
tion procedures  as  an  effective  legal  means  of 
limiting  Negro  involvement  in  elections 
There  followed  during  this  period  such  lim- 
itations as  the  "grandfather  clause,"  the 
"white  primary."  the  poll  tax.  which  effec- 
tively barred  poor  whites  as  well  as  blacks, 
and  arbitrarily  aclmlnlstered  tests  of  litera- 
cy and  state  and  federal  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation. Mississippi  began  the  practice  In 
1890  requiring  a  "reasonable"  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing. By  1915,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  reports  that  other  Southern  statee 
had  adopted  similar  practices,  requiring  ap- 
plicants to  meet  as  a  criteria  for  voting 
standards  of  "good  character,"  property 
quallflcailons.  civic  knowledge,  and  other 
arbitrary  restrictions  designed  to  exclude  Ne- 
groes from  voting.  For  example,  offenses  be- 
lieved to  be  related  to  Negroes,  crimes  of  petty 
larceny  or  Illegal  child  bearing  were  grounds 
for  restricting  the  vote  In  some  Southern 
states,  were  Included  In  the  laws  to  cast  a 
net  as  widely  as  possible  to  minimize  Negro 
political  involvement. 

Once  the  process  began  of  adding  provi- 
sions to  restrict  the  vote  on  grounds  of  ac- 
ceptable moral  behavior,  there  was  virtually 
no  limit  to  the  Ingenuity  of  the  lawmakers  in 
adopting  unstial  restrictions.  The  South  was 
not  alone  in  this  regard. 

A  listing  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  who 
may  vote  by  one  Southern  and  one  non- 
Southern  state.  Louisiana  and  Idaho.  Illus- 
trates how  out  of  hand  the  process  of  exclud- 
ing reputedly  undesirable  typies  from  elec- 
tions can  become.  See  Table  4. 

It  was  not  until  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision In  Smith  v.  Albright  (1944)  that  the 
trend  was  effectively  reversed.  The  Albright 
decision  outlawed  the  "white  primary."  Suc- 
cessive court  decisions  butressed  by  the  Con- 
gressional passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957.  1960  and  1964  began  the  process  of  in- 
creasing Negro  registration.  The  greatest 
progress,  however,  was  made  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The 
Act  suspended  discriminatory  registration  re- 
quirements. Including  literacy  tests.  In  any 
state  or  political  subdivision  where  60  per- 
cent of  the  voting  age  population  were  either 
not  registered  or  did  not  vote.  The»e  provi- 


sions applied  to  Alabama.  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi.  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  as 
well  as  to  40  of  North  Carolina's  100  counties. 
In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  had  the  discretion  to  assign 
federal  examiners  to  register  qualified  voters 
and  federal  observers  to  monitor  elections  in 
the  same  counties  The  Act  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely successful. 

Black  registration  now  exceeds  50  percent 
in  all  southern  states.  As  the  foUowlng  table 
shows,  whites  as  well  as  blacks  benefited  from 
the  Act  and  will  benefit  from  Its  reenactment 
by  the  Congress  in  1970.   iSee  Table  5.) 

The  experience  of  both  the  South  and  the 
North  emphasizes  the  power  of  registration 
qualifications  to  restrict  the  vote  It  also  pro- 
vides a  persuasive  argument  that  a  compre- 
hensive voter  enrollment  plan  under  govern- 
ment auspices,  such  as  the  Universal  Voter 
Enrollment  plan,  would  result  In  significantly 
higher  voter  turnouts, 

REGlSTR.^TION     REgi'IREME.NTS     OF     THB  STATES  ' 

Contemporary  registration  requirements 
varv  greatly.  Each  was  added  over  a  period 
of  time  and  often  at  the  whim  of  specific 
state  legislature-^  or  in  reaction  to  a  passing 
public  mood.  Few  states  have  codified  their 
requirements  and  systematically  evaluated 
their  consequences  As  a  result,  the  registra- 
tion qualifications  in  effect,  as  the  earlier 
comparison  between  the  stales  of  Idaho  and 
Louisiana  illustrated,  can  tiecome  quite  elab- 
orate. 

The  following  reviews  the  registration  re- 
quirements of  the  states  presently  in  effect 
as  they  relate  to  the  Universal  Voter  Enroll- 
ment plan.  It  begins  with  one  of  the  most 
common,  residency,  and  discusses  these  re- 
quirements as  they  pertain  to  slate,  county, 
precinct  and  city  elections,  and  what.  If  any, 
options  for  presidential  waivers  are  available 
to  potential  voters.  Each  of  the  slates  with 
registration  systems  has  some  type  of  resi- 
dency requirement  in  effect.  For  example,  for 
presidential  elections  these  range  from  three 
months  or  90  days  in  some  slates  iNew  York, 
Pennsylvania!  up  to — until  It  was  revised  In 
1968  to  one  year — two  years  in  Mississippi. 
South  Dakota  uniquely  adds  a  further  stip- 
ulation that  a  voter  must  be  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  for  five  years. 

American  civilians  living  abroad,  estimated 
in  1960  to  be  about  one-half  a  million  people, 
are  also  excluded  by  residency  limitations 
from  voting.  American  military  personnel 
abroad  must  qualify  for  the  frequently  cum- 
bersome absentee  ballots,  thus  diluting  the 
force  of  their  vote  Of  the  2.473.000  military 
personnel  of  voting  age  in  November.  1968, 
1.142.000.  or  46  percent  of  the  total,  actually 
voted. 

Several  states  (eg.  New  Mexico.  Missis- 
sippi, Washington  and  Utah)  exclude  Indians 
not  taxed  or  those,  and  oihers,  living  on 
Federal  lands  from  voting.  The  legal  stipu- 
lations covering  these  exclusions  are  so  varied 
that  it  is  virtually  lmp)ossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  Individuals  excluded  from  the  bal- 
lot by  these  restrictions. 

As  the  foUowlng  shows.  33  states  have  one 
year  residency  requirements  before  one  can 
vote.  33  states  require  some  period  of  resi- 
dency In  the  county,  the  same  number  In  the 
precincts,  and  a  smattering  of  states  have 
city  requirements  as  well,  although  Con- 
necticut's Is  In  lieu  of  any  other  residency 
qualifications. 

Thirty-one  states  relax  their  provisions  for 
presidential  elections,  although  the  effect  of 
several  is  questionable.  Colorado,  as  an  ex- 
ample, substitutes  a  six  month  period  for  the 
original  one  year,  the  mandatory  requirement 
in  14  other  states.  Several  states  permit  presi- 
dential voting  under  a  waiver  system  only  In 
'specific  places,  the  town  clerk's  office  or  for 
maximum  Inconvenience,  only  In  one  city  In 
the  state,  as  Is  the  case  In  Delaware. 


The  requirements  normally  In  effect  stipu- 
late that  to  vote  a  person  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  state  for  at  least  one  year,  of  the 
county  for  30  to  90  days,  and  of  the  precinct 
for  30  days.  It  Is  estimated  that  these  require- 
ments exclude  from  the  electorate,  through 
an  individuals  inability  to  meet  the  specific 
residency  qualifications  in  an  election  Juris- 
diction, five  percent  of  the  potential  elec- 
torate. For  the  1968  election,  this  would 
mean  that  six  million  voters  were  denied 
participation  by  residency  alone. 

The  following  summarizes  the  various  resi- 
dence requirements  In  each  of  the  fifty  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  (See  Table  6.) 
State  requirements  ' 
Thirty-three  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia require  an  Individual  to  be  a  resi- 
dent for  a  period  of  one  year  before  he  may 
cast  his  ballot  In  an  election.'  Fourteen 
states  have  residence  requirements  of  six 
months — Connecticut  has  no  state  require- 
ment, but  does  have  a  six  month  residence 
requirement  for  cities — and  only  two  states, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  allow  an  elector 
voting  prlvlledges  after  three  months  and  90 
days  of  residence,  respectively. 

County  requirements 
Thirty-five  states  have  county  residence 
requirements  of  from  one  month  to  as  long 
as  six  months.  (Hawaii  has  a  residence  re- 
quirement of  three  months  In  a  State  Rep- 
resentative District.)  Fourteen  states  have 
no  county  requirements. 

Precinct  requirements 
Thirty-three  states  have  precinct  residence 
requirements  of  from  ten  days  to  six  months. 
Sixteen  states  have  no  residence  require- 
ments for  precincts.  Missouri  has  a  precinct 
residence  requirement  of  ten  days  In  only 
some  of  Its  counties. 

City  requirements 
Connecticut  has  a  six  month  residence  re- 
quirement In  cities,  but  there  are  no  state, 
county  or  precinct  requirements.  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Massachusetts  require  a  six  month 
residence;  New  Hampshire,  six  months  in 
ward  or  town.  Vermont  and  Maine  have  a 
three  month  requirement.  Maryland's  resi- 
dence requirement  is  six  months,  but  may 
apply  to  a  county  or  city,  and  New  York's  is 
three  months  and  also  applies  to  a  county  or 
cltv.  Michigan  has  a  city  residence  require- 
ment of  on  or  before  the  fifth  Friday  before 
the  election.  All  other  states  have  no  city 
requirements. 

Presidential  u^aivers 
Nineteen  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  no  provisions  for  new  residents  vot- 
ing In  Presidential  elections.  Thirty-one 
states  have  some  t>T>e  of  Presidential  waiver, 
with  fifteen  of  those  states  requiring  lengths 
of  residence  of  from  fifteen  days  to  three 
months.  Delaware,  for  example,  with  a  three 
month  residence  requirement  for  Presiden- 
tial elections,  requires  the  Individual  first,  to 
register  In  person  In  Wilmington  and,  second, 
to  vote  in  Wilmington  only  on  election  day. 
Nevada  and  South  Carolina  have  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  that  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  this  year  to  change  the 
residence  requirements  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions only. 

Former  residents 

The  states  that  allow  a  former  resident  to 
vote  by  a  special  or  an  absentee  ballot  until 
residence  requirements  of  the  new  state  are 
met.  or  for  a  specified  length  of  time  are  as 
follows: 


As  of  January  1,  1970 


-  In  some  states  a  Presidential  election  is 
an  exception;  see  Presidential  Waivers. 

» South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Vermont  have 
Constitutional  Amendments  pending  that  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  this  year  that 
would  change  the  existing  residence  require- 
ments. 


Alaska:  May  vote  absentee  for  President 
until  he  meets  residence  requirements  In 
new  stale. 

Arizona:  May  vote  absentee  for  15  months 
after  leaving  if  cannot  meet  requirements  In 
new  state. 

Connecticut;  May  vot«  absentee  for  24 
months  after  leaving  if  cannot  meet  require- 
ments in  new  state. 

Michigan:  May  vote  until  requirements 
are  met  In  new  state. 

New  Jersey:  May  vote  by  special  absentee 
ballot  for  president  if  cannot  meet  require- 
ments in  new  state. 

Texas:  May  vote  by  absentee  ballot  for 
President  for"  24  months  If  cannot  meet  re- 
quirements In  new  state. 

Wisconsin :  May  vole  by  absentee  ballot  for 
President  for  24  months  If  cannot  meet  re- 
quirements In  new  state, 

Wyoming:  May  vote  absentee  until  such 
time  as  residence  requiremenw  are  met  in 
new  state  of  residence. 

In  addition  to  residency,  each  of  the  states 
with  registration  systems  requires  U.S.  citi- 
zenship as  a  precondition  for  voting  and  sets 
a  minimum  age  for  eligibility.  Beyond  this. 
the  states  have  a  variety  of  other  require- 
ments ranging  from  literacy  qualifications 
and  provisions  barring  those  in  prison  or 
those  mentally  incapable  from  voting  to  the 
truly  exotic,  e.g..  excluding  from  the  electo- 
rate thoee  of  "bad  character",  duelers.  Mon- 
golians, those  In  common  law  marriages,  and 
so  forth.  Since  these  are  not  of  direct  concern 
to  our  bill  they  will  not  be  reviewed 
Hegistration  procedures 

Beyond  the  registration  requirements 
themselves,  there  Is  the  added  barrier  of  the 
physical  menns  by  which  prospective  voters 
must  qualify  to  vote.  These  procedures  vary 
widelv  from  one  state  to  the  next  and  fre- 
quently within  a  stale.  They  are  not  well 
understood,  but  thev  provide  an  additional 
obstacle  that  those  who  are  otherwise  eligible 
must  overcome.  (See  Table  7.) 

As  Table  7  shows,  the  periods  provided  for 
registration  varv  greatly.  Some  are  open  for 
specified  periods  of  time,  others  are  open 
year  around  Some  close  two  weeks  or  less 
immedlatelv  prior  to  election  day:  Texas 
closes  Its  rolls  at  the  end  of  January,  nine 
months  prior  to  election  day.  In  all  cases,  the 
burden  Is  put  upon  the  individual  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  registration  dates 
and  and  places  and  then  to  register  himself, 
should  he  meet  the  qualifications. 

Finally,  provisions  for  absentee  voting,  as 
Table  8  shows,  can  be  cumbersome.  The  initi- 
ative Is  placed  on  the  individual  to  find  the 
lime  period  In  which  requests  for  absentee 
ballots  will  l>e  honored  and  his  eligibility 
can  be  certified  (usually  beginning  60  to  90 
davs  prior  to  the  election  and  ending  within 
the  week  preceding  the  vote) ;  to  contact, 
m  person  or  by  mall  as  required  In  law,  the 
proper  official  (usually  a  city  or  county 
clerk);  and.  If  he  qualifies,  to  insure  that 
his  properly  marked  ballot  reaches  the  desig- 
nated election  official  by  the  time  specified 
In  the  law.  The  total  burden  Is  placed  on  the 
Individual  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  di- 
versity of  regulations  and  to  meet  the  spe- 
cified time  limits  and  qualifications  for  ab- 
sentee voting.  The  process  is  awkward  and 
discourages  voting.  (See  Table  8.1 
Registration  and  nonvoting 
The  foregoing  introduces  state  registra- 
tion qualifications  and  provides  some  indica- 
tion of  their  effects  In  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  causes  of  non-voting  and  the  groups 
within  the  population  most  seriously  affected, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  analyzed 
the  results  of  recent  elections  and  notably 
that  of  1968.  In  analysing  the  1968  vote,  the 
Census  reported  that : 

"Higher  voter  participation  was  found 
among  men.  persons  46  to  65  years  old, 
whites,  people  living  ouuide  the  South,  those 
with  larger  family  Incomes,  and  persons  In 


white-collar  occupations,  especially  profes- 
sionals and  managers.  Lower  participation 
was  more  likely  among  women,  persons  un- 
der 35  vears  of  age  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
those  65  and  older,  Negroes,  residents  of  the 
South,  those  of  low  educational  level,  those 
with  small  family  Incomes,  and  persons  In 
unskilled  occupations,  such  as  laborers  (both 
industrial  and  agricultural)  and  private 
household  workers." 

in  exploring  the  contribution  of  registra- 
tion systems  to  non-vollng.  the  Census  found 
that  67.8  percent  of  the  total  voting  age 
population  participated  in  the  elections  Most 
Impresslvelv.  of  all  those  who  claimed  to  be 
registered,  a  striking  91  percent  (91.2^  )  also 
claimed  to  have  voted. 

The  Census  report  Is  based  on  a  persons 
response  as  to  whether  he  voted  or  registered 
and  thus,  by  the  Census"  own  admission, 
overestimates  both  voilng  aj:id  registration. 
The  figures  should  be  valid  as  to  relative 
trends  and  proportional  relationships.  If  this 
is  the  case,  then  the  earlier  contention  that 
registration  systems  provide  the  greatest 
hurdle  to  voting  ha«  substantial  merit. 

The  27  palllion  people  not  registered  were 
asked  whv  they  had  failed  to  take  this  initial 
step  to  qualify  themselves  to  participate  In 
elections.  The  largest  group,  53  percent 
(53.3',  »  said  they  were  not  interested  in 
either  politics,  the  elecUon  or  political  proc- 
ess more  generally;  ten  percent  (9.99-^)  re- 
ported that  they  did  not  register  because  they 
were  not  citizens;  eleven  percent  (11.2  -  )  did 
not  meet  residency  requirements;  thirteen 
percent  (13.4";  )  were  barred  from  registering 
because  of  Illness,  lack  of  transportation.  In- 
ability to  take  time  off  from  work,  and  related 
reasons;  ten  percent  (9.5 Tc)  gave  other  rea- 
sons for  not  registering  but  ones  that  the 
Interviewers  were  not  able  to  place  In  the 
major  categorizations  provided;  and  three 
percent  (2.6":  )  either  did  not  know  why 
they  did  not  register  or  the  Interviewer  re- 
ported no  reasons. 

Residency  qualifications  were  given  as  a 
reason  for  not  qualifying  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency as  one  climbed  the  educational  lad- 
der; for  example,  approximately  16  times  as 
manv  people  with  five  years  or  more  of  col- 
lege "offered  this  explanation  than  did  those 
with  nine  years  or  less  of  total  schooling. 
Disinterest  was  given  as  a  reason  for  not 
registering  proportionately  more  often  by 
those  with  the  least  education,  declining  In 
importance  with  the  formal  educational 
achievements  of  the  respondents.  Residency 
was  a  great  barrier  to  younger  potential 
voters,  than  to  those  middle  aged  or  older. 
Six  percent  more  blacks  offered  elecUon  dis- 
interest or  physical  barriers  to  registration  as 
major  reasons  for  their  faUure  to  enroll  than 
did  whites.  The  latter  reason  was  of  even 
greater  importance  for  Negro  families,  aver- 
aging nine  percent  of  the  norm  for  all  groups. 

Over-all.  the  evidence  Indicates  that  a 
reasonable  set  of  limited  registration  re- 
qiUrements  coupled  with  a  universal  enroll- 
ment system,  would  greatly  Increase  voter 
turnout,  bringing  into  the  electorate  groups 
badly  In  need  of  representation.  whUe  at  the 
same  time  making  allowance  for  those  who 
would  normally  vote  but  are  excluded  by 
physical  Inconvenience  from  registering. 

A  study  by  Professor  WllUam  Andrews 
|W  G.  Andrews.  "American  Voting  Partici- 
pation". Western  Political  Quarterly  (1966). 
pp  639-652.)  adds  an  Interesting  perspective 
to  this  analysis.  Andrews  made  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  registration  and  voting  in  the 
1B60  election.  He  estimates  that  legal  re- 
strictions on  the  vote  disqualified  approxi- 
mately 15  million  people  from  participation. 
In  addition,  another  eight  million  did  not 
vote  because  of  problems  In  getting  to  the 
polls,  traveling  or  the  like.  These  factors  re- 
sult in  the  elimination  of  between  20  and 
26  million  people  from  the  electorate.  Of 
those  remaining  In  what  he  refers  to  as  the 
"eligible,  able"  electorate.  83.2  percent  voted. 


If  these  figures,  or  those  of  the  US.  Census 
are  close  to  being  acctxrate.  a  modification 
of  registration  procedures  through  the  en- 
actment of  the  Universal  Voter  Enrollment 
plan  would  have  two  major  results:  a)  It 
would  substantially  Increase  the  number  of 
eUglble  voters;  and  b)  It  would  stimulate 
a  considerably  higher  voter  turnout. 

A     SOLtmON:      XTNTVIXSAL     VOTEm     ENROLLMFNT 

There  Is  a  way  of  achieving  virtually  full 
enrollment.  It  is  tested,  safe.  Inexpensive  and 
effective.  It  can  vastly  increase  voter  partici- 
pation. It  is  Universal  Voter  Enrollment. 

Proven  In  Canada.  Idaho,  Washington  and 
In  parts  of  California  and  elsewhere.  It  has 
achieved  enrollments  of  better  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  voting  age  population  Universal 
Voter  Enrollment  shifts  the  initial  burden 
of  registration  from  the  individual  to  the 
government.  Government  must  move  from 
old  and  Inadequate  methods  that  serve  to 
inhibit  voter  participation  to  a  new  and 
effective  method  of  enrollment.  The  United 
States  Is  virtually  the  only  advanced  demo- 
cratic nation  that  does  not  have  some  vari- 
ation of  the  plan  In  effect. 
The  plan 

In  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  an 
election,  enrollment  officers  would  visit  every 
residence  In  the  land  and  enroll  every  qual- 
ified person  to  vote  who  does  not  refuse 

For  enroUraent  purposes,  the  435  Congres- 
sional Districts — the  smallest  federal  elec- 
tion tmit — would  serve  as  the  unit  for  en- 
rolling voters.  This  assures  a  local  operation 
of  manageable  size  and  of  comparatively 
equal  population,  as  well  as  one  that  reflects 
population  shifts  over  the  years.  Each  Ehs- 
trlct  would  be  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  local  District  Director.  Teams  of  volun- 
teer sworn  election  enrollment  officers  would 
be  recruited  and  trained  by  professional  staff 
personnel  in  comprehensive  canvass  and  en- 
rollment procedures.  They  would  be  assigned 
limited  areas  within  the  District  In  which 
they  would  be  responsible  for  enrolling  ev- 
eryone of  voting  age  population. 

The  enrollment  officers  would  begin  with 
existing  lists  of  state  and  local  voting  reg- 
istration. In  the  canvass  of  every  residence, 
enrollment  officers  would  confirm  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  the  lists.  Those 
alreatiy  registered  would  be  offered  federal 
enrollment  If  they  desired  It.  Errors  and 
omissions  In  existing  lists  would  be  reported 
to  local  officials.  In  addition,  every  qualified 
person  who  Is  located  and  does  not  refuse 
enrollment  would  be  placed  on  the  rolls  of 
the  District. 

Each  enrollee  would  be  given  a  certificate 
which  he  would  sign  together  with  the  Dis- 
trict Roll  In  the  presence  of  the  officer.  On 
election  day  the  enrollee.  if  not  registered 
for  state  purposes,  would  present  his  enroll- 
ment certificate  for  validation,  countersign 
the  District  Roll,  and  vote  on  a  special  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  If  registered 
for  state  purposes,  he  would  vote  on  state 
ballots,  but  could  have  his  federal  certificate 
validated  as  evidence  of  his  having  voted. 

If  the  proper  authority  in  a  state  or  local 
district  chose  to  do  so.  It  could  request 
full  state  or  local  registration  by  the  federal 
enrollment  officials.  Any  Jurisdiction  which 
followed  this  course  would  have  virtually  full 
enrollment  at  no  expense.  State  or  election 
districts  which  preferred  to  perform  enroll- 
ment functions  themselves,  on  giving  ade- 
quate evidence  of  non-discrtmlnatlon  and  the 
removal  of  all  arbitrary  barriers  to  qualifi- 
cation and  on  obtaining  an  enrollment  ex- 
ceeding 90  per  cent  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive federal  funds  which  would  otherwise 
be  spent  in  the  Jtirisdlctlon  for  federal  en- 
rollment. Under  either  alternative,  a  full 
and  uniform  enrollment  of  all  voters  would 
be  achieved. 

To  assure  awareness  of  the  enrollment 
effort,  and  because  some  people  will  inevita- 
bly   be    missed    in   even    the    most    careful 
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canvmas.  advertising  on  radio,  TV,  and  In 
newspapers  during  the  weeks  of  enrollment 
and  for  several  days  Immediately  preceding 
the  election  would  Inform  the  people  of  their 
duty  to  enroll  and  vote  and  of  the  proce- 
diires  for  doing  so. 

No  citizen  would  be  barred  from  voting 
because  of  failure  to  enroll  before  election 
day,  or  loss  of  enrollment  certificate,  or  ab- 
sence from  his  District  or  from  the  country. 
Nor  would  he  be  disqualified  from  voting 
for  President  If  he  changed  his  place  of  resi- 
dence— even  the  day  before  the  election.  He 
would  simply  have  to  complete  an  affidavit 
Identifying  himself,  following  a  procedure 
no  more  complicated  than  that  required  to 
cash  a  check.  On  completion  of  the  affidavit, 
he  would  be  permitted  to  vote,  and  his  ballot 
would  be  placed  In  a  sealed  envelope  with 
the  affidavit  attached.  If  he  were  voting  out- 
side the  District — for  example,  at  an  Ameri- 
can Consulate  In  a  foreign  country — his 
sealed  baUot  and  affidavit  would  be  placed  in 
a  special  delivery  envelope  addressed  to  the 
District  Director  of  his  place  of  residence. 
Mailed  ballots  would  receive  full  franking 
privileges.  When  the  statements  in  his  affi- 
davit were  verified,  the  envelope  containing 
his  ballot  would  be  placed  with  all  other 
ballots  received  in  this  manner,  opened,  and 
counted.  Perjury  or  misrepresentation  would 
be  a  federal  offense. 

THX  HATIONAL  KNBOLLXKNT  COMMtSSIOK 

To  administer  and  supervise  the  TTnlversal 
Voter  Enrollment  plan,  a  National  Enroll- 
ment Commission  would  be  created.  The  Na- 
tional Director  of  Enrollment  would  be  the 
hMd  of  the  UJS.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Act- 
ing in  this  capacity,  the  National  Director's 
primary  responsibility  would  be  to  achieve 
full  voter  enrollment.  To  assist  him  In  the 
execution  of  his  responsibilities,  an  adequate 
staff  of  career  personnel  would  be  main- 
tained in  the  national  office. 

The  National  Enrollment  Commission 
would  consist  of  nine  members.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  V.8.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Director  of  the  U.3.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  would  serve  as  members.  The  balance 
of  the  Commission  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  members  appointed  by 
the  President  would  serve  terms  of  six  years. 
No  more  than  five  of  the  members  can  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 

The  Commission  would  oversee  the  per- 
formance of  the  National  Director  of  Enroll- 
ment, hear  complaints,  and  recommend 
methods  for  Improving  the  elective  process. 
The  Commission  would  report  to  the 
President. 

The  Commission  would  also  be  charged 
with  maintaining  complete  records  of  all 
election  returns  and  aU  laws  and  procedures 
for  every  public  election  district  In  the  na- 
tion. These  would  be  available  to  the  public. 
At  present  there  U  no  single  depository  for 
such  Information.  As  a  result.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  complete  and  accurate 
election  information  from  existing  sources. 
The  Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
study  and  comment  on  the  adequacy  and 
fairness  of  the  election  processes  of  any  pub- 
lic Jurisdiction,  but  U  would  have  no  power 
over  any  state,  local  or  special  election  dis- 
trict officials.  The  Commission  would  also  be 
instructed  to  undertake  any  study  requested 
by  any  public  election  district  designed  to 
Improve  voter  participation  or  guarantee  a 
republican  form  of  government.  It  would  re- 
port to  the  President  after  each  presidential 
election,  evaluating  the  thoroughness  and 
fairness  of  the  registration  effort  and  pre- 
senting the  final  election  returns.  Periodi- 
cally, it  would  make  available  studies  on  the 
quality  of  American  voter  participation. 

The  District  Director  In  each  of  the  435 
federal  election  districts  would  be  provided 
with  staff  and  funds  In  election  years  to 
earry  out  Um  duties  of  his  office.  Federal 
Election  Enrollment  Officers  would  be  volun- 
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teer  workers  serving  without  compensation. 
Recruited  from  civic  groups,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  individual  interest,  they 
would  be  commissioned  as  federal  officers 
and  subject  to  federal  penalties.  They  would 
receive  suitable  recognition  for  their  public 
service. 

Estimated  total  coeta  for  the  operation  of 
the  Commission  are  $5  million  in  non-presi- 
dential election  years  and  •60  mllUon  in 
presidential  election  years.  This  averages  less 
than  60*  per  eUglble  voter  in  election  years — 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  involvement  of 
all  cltlaens  in  the  electoral  process. 

In  more  detail,  the  plan  would  operate  as 
follows: 

/.  The  National  Enrollment  Commission 

The  National  Enrollment  Commission 
would  enroll  all  individuals  of  voting  age 
population  for  presidential  elections.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  perform  a  number  of  duties 
directly  related  to  its  principal  concern.  The 
National  Enrollment  Commission  would: 

1.  Enroll  all  voters  for  presidential  elec- 
tions; 

2.  Report  on  Its  enrollment  effort  and  ob- 
tain complete  and  accurate  results  of  each 
presidential  election: 

3.  Create  em  election  information  center, 
a  public  repository  of  all  laws,  regulations 
and  procedures  and  data  on  voter  participa- 
tion and  election  results  for  federal,  state, 
local  and  special  district  elections; 

4.  Study  the  elective  process  to  assure  full 
voter  participation,  integrity  and  efficiency  in 
federal,  state  and  local  elections  with  author- 
ity to  advise  and  consult  with  governmental 
and  non-partisan  private  groups  seeking  to 
improve  the  democratic  process  and  to  re- 
port on  elections  and  election  practices  and 
recommend  techniques  for  their  perfection; 

5.  Aid  and  assist  governmental  and  private 
non-partisan  efforts  to  achieve  full  voter 
participation; 

6.  Train  federal  enrollment  officers  and 
provide  training  programs  for  state  and  lo- 
cal election  officials  on  request. 

The  National  Enrollment  Commission 
would  assure  all  qualified  individuals  of  their 
right  to  vote  for  president  and  serve  an  edu- 
cational function  by  providing  Information 
and  analyses  relevant  to  elections.  It  would 
collect  election  laws  and  the  results  of  pub- 
lic elections  held  In  the  United  States  and 
make  these  available  to  all  Interested  groups 
and  individuals. 

The  National  Enrollment  Commission 
would  be  non-partisan.  The  Director  would 
be  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  Director  would  supervise  the  National 
Enrollment  Commission  as  its  chief  execu- 
tive officer. 

The  Commission  would  have  professional 
staff  of  adequate  size  to  perform  its  duties. 
Its  division  woiild  Include:  (1)  enrollment 
services,  (2)  Information,  (3)  research,  and 
(4)  training.  The  operating  budget  of  the 
Commission  would  approximate  96  million 
annually. 

The  operating  budget  would  be  Increased 
substantially  to  presidential  election  years 
to  approximately  $60  million.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  additional  expense  would  be  to 
cover  the  costs  of  enrolling  all  eligible  voters 
through  door-to-door  contact. 

District  Directors 

In  election  years,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Enrollment  Commission  would  appotot 
435  District  Directors — one  for  each  of  the 
Congressional  Districts — to  supervise  the  en- 
rollment of  voters  within  their  districts. 

The  District  Director's  position  would  be 
unsalaried. 

The  District  Director  would  have  one  re- 
sponslblllty — preparing  for  and  supervising 
ithe  enrollment  of  all  voters  to  his  district. 

The  District  Director  would  receive  a  grant 
of  up  to  50  cents  for  every  person  of  voting 
age  residing  to  the  dUtrlct  to  cover  enroU- 
ment  expeiises. 

Any  state   or  local   governmental   agency 


operating  throughout  a  Congressional  Dis- 
trict where  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  eligi- 
ble eloctorate  is  enrolled  through  local  ef- 
forts prior  to  July  1  of  any  Presidential  elec- 
tion year  may  receive  the  federal  funds  avail- 
able for  the  District  as  a  grant-in-aid  to 
help  defray  registration  and  election  costs. 
A  state  reaching  a  90  per  cent  or  better  en- 
rollment of  its  eUglble  voters  may  receive 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  federal  funds  avail- 
able for  all  Congressional  Districts  withto 
Its  borders  that  attato  a  90  per  cent  or  bet- 
ter registration. 

District  staff  director 

The  District  Director  would  also  have  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  hiring  a  SUff  Director  to 
serve  for  a  six-month  period  (July  1 -Decem- 
ber 31)  during  each  Presidential  election 
year  to  supervise  administration  of  the  en- 
rollment program  In  the  district.  This  posi- 
tion would  be  compensated  at  an  attractive 
salary  to  obtain  the  full  time  services  of  a 
well  qualified  individual  who  might  take 
leave  of  absence  frooa  business,  education  or 
a  profession. 

The  National  Enrollment  Conunisslon  and 
Its  Director  would  provide  the  local  District 
Director  and  his  staff  with  supervision,  trato- 
tog  and  all  possible  aid  to  enrolltog  voters 
In  their  districts..  The  emphasis  would  be 
on  decentralizing  administrative  responsibil- 
ities and  performance.  The  system  as  a  whole 
must  be  flexible  and  with  the  capacity  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  peculiar  demands  and  enrollment 
needs  of  each  of  the  districts. 

The  district  board 

Each  district  shall  have  a  review  board  of 
at  least  five  members  nominated  in  equal 
numbers  by  the  political  parties  whose  can- 
didates received  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  vote  in  any  public  education  covering 
the  entire  district  within  the  past  four  years. 
Whenever  an  additional  board  member  is 
necessary  to  achieve  an  add  number  of  board 
members,  the  DUtrlct  Director  shall  appotot 
one  member  to  the  Board. 

The  District  Director  shall: 

1.  Consult  with,  advise,  and  recommend 
methods  for  full  enrollment  and  fair  elec- 
tion procedures  to  the  District  Director. 

2.  Review  oomplatots  and  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  District  Director  and  the  Na- 
tional Enrollment  Commission. 


Enrollment  officials 

The  Staff  Director,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  District  Director,  and  in  consultation 
with  the  District  Board  would  recruit  indi- 
viduals to  conduct  the  actual  enrollment  of 
citizens.  This  service  would  be  voluntary  and 
the  enrollment  officers  would  not  be  finan- 
cially compensated. 

The  enrollment  officials  would  be  drawn 
from  civic  groups,  political  party  workers,  or 
other  organizations  and  todlvlduals  who 
might  Virant  to  volunteer  their  services.  Each 
district  should  recnilt  not  fewer  than  one 
enrollment  officer  for  each  one  hundred  per- 
sons of  voting  age  to  the  district. 

In  performing  their  duties,  enrollment  of- 
ficers would  be  administered  oaths  of  office 
as  public  officials  and  subject  to  legal  penal- 
ties for  any  prospective  abuse  of  their  offices. 

Enrollment  officers  would  be  required  to 
attend  training  sessions  prior  to  participating 
in  the  enrollment  of  voters. 

//.  The  enrollment  of  voters 

The  quadrennial  enrollment  of  voters 
would  begin  on  the  first  Monday  to  October 
and  would  be  concluded  by  the  end  of  the 
third  week  In  October.  The  enrollment  drive 
would  be  short  and  totensive.  It  Is  totended 
to  coincide  with  the  toterest  and  enthusiasm 
generated  during  the  campaign  period.  En- 
rollment activities  would  complement  party 
and  candidate  effort*  and  should  help  to 
stimulate  toterest  to  the  election  and  a  higher 
turnout  on  election  day. 

Enrollment  officials  would  be  required  to 
make  a  minimum  of  two  personal  calls  M 
every  place  of  residence  to  the  district.  If  all 
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voting  age  residents  were  not  contacted  on 
the  first  visit.  U  the  personal  vUlts  faU  to 
reach  every  vottog  age  resident,  the  enroU- 
ment  official  would  be  required  to  leave  noti- 
fication of  the  times  and  places  where  the 
todlvldual  would  be  able  to  enroll. 

The  enrollment  officials  would  be  required 
to  compare  their  enrollment  lists  with  all 
other  available  vottog  lists  compiled  by  state 
or  local  govemnvental  agencies  to  Insure  that 
no  eligible  voter  had  been  omitted  from  the 
enrollment. 

If  the  proper  state  and/or  local  authorities 
requested  It,  enroUment  officials  would  enroll 
voters  for  state  and/or  local  elections  at  the 
same  time  they  were  enrolling  them  for  the 
Presidential  election. 

Also,  if  the  state  or  local  authorities  re- 
quested it,  the  federal  enrollment  Usts  would 
be  made  available  to  the  proper  state  or  local 
agencies  to  update  their  enrollment  records 
or  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  voUng  age 
population. 

Any  enrollment  list  not  turned  over  to 
state  or  local  authorities  for  the  purpose 
specified  vrould  be  destroyed  withto  one 
month  of  the  trfficlal  certification  of  the  elec- 
tion results.  No  registry  of  citizens  would  be 
maintained  at  the  national  or  district  level. 

When  an  Individual  was  enrolled  as  a  voter 
he  would  receive  a  card  certtfytog  his  enroll- 
ment. The  card  would  bear  the  todlvidual's 
name,  his  address  and  his  signature,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  signature  of  the  enrolltog  official. 
The  same  Information  would  appear  on  the 
list  compUed  by  the  enroUment  official  and 
would  be  available  at  the  polls  on  election 
day. 

The  todlvldual  would  present  his  voter 
card  to  the  elecUon  officials  at  the  polls  on 
election  day.  The  card  would  be  vaUdated  by 
the  electton  officlaU.  The  voter  would  also 
sign  the  enrollment  registry  beside  the  signa- 
ture obtained  at  the  time  of  his  enrollment. 
These  procedures  would  safeguard  the  to- 
tegrlty  of  the  election. 

The  enrollment  as  described  would  qualify 
an  individual  to  vote  for  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President.  If  an  Individual  has  regis- 
tered under  state  law  prior  to  federal  enroll- 
ment, he  need  not  enroU  to  vote  iat  President. 

Any  individual  who  was  eUglble  to  vote 
yet  whose  name  did  not  appear  on  the  en- 
rollment Usts  would  have  two  options  after 
the  regular  enroUment  period  had  ended: 

1.  He  could  contact  the  District  Director 
or  other  designated  officials  who  would  have 
the  power  to  determine  the  todlvidual's  ellgl- 
blUty  and  add  his  name  to  the  enwilment 
list,  or 

2.  He  could  appear  at  the  polls  on  election 
day,  sign  an  affidavit  that  he  was  eligible  to 
enroll  and  cast  a  special  ballot  for  the  Pres- 
ident. The  ballot  would  be  sealed  and  then 
placed  in  an  envelope  with  the  affidavit  sup- 
porting enrollment.  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  District  Director  to  determine  the 
voter's  eUglblllty.  If  found  eUglble,  the  bal- 
lot would  then  be  counted  along  with  all 
others  cast  to  this  manner  and  the  results 
added  to  the  election  taUy. 

An  individual  who  loses  his  enrollment 
card  could  still  vote.  His  ballot  would  be 
held  separately,  under  procedures  described 
above,  until  his  ellglbUlty  was  determined  by 
the  local  election  officials  from  the  Infor- 
mation to  the  affidavit. 

An  todlvldual  absent  from  his  home  dis- 
trict, but  otherwise  eligible  to  vote  to  the 
election,  could  vote  for  the  President  at  an- 
other polling  place.  To  do  so,  he  would  have 
to  provide  the  local  election  officials  with 
proper  Identification— name,  address,  sig- 
nature, plus  personal  identification  jslmllar 
to  that  for  cashing  a  check.  The  burden  of 
proof  in  this  case  wouW  be  placed,  on  the 
Individual.  Special  ballots  could  be  provided 
for  these  contingencies.  These  ballots  would 
be  air  mailed,  special  delivery — franttog  priv- 
ileges would  be  prt>vlded— to  the  to<livldu- 


al's  home  District  Director.  He  woxUd  deter- 
mtoe  the  ellglbUlty  of  the  voter  and  then 
count  his  sealed  ballot  along  with  the  oth- 
ers received  in  this  manner. 

UNTVERSAL  VOTER  ENROLLMENT  AND 
STATE  PRACTICES 

Universal  Voter  EnroUment  is  not  outside 
the  nature  of  current  registration  practices 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  primarUy  an  ex- 
tension of  present  and  very  successful  reg- 
istration procedures  In  many  of  the  states, 
procedures  which  have  led  to  Increased  voter 
participation.  A  brief  look  at  the  basic  fea- 
tures of  the  registration  systems  employed  by 
Utah,  Idaho.  Washington  and  California  will 
Illustrate. 

The  state  of  Utah  had  a  phenomenally 
high  1968  estimated  registration  of  97.8  per- 
cent. Utah's  registration  requlremenu  them- 
selves are  of  about  average  difficulty.  The 
emphasis  on  registration  is  on  brtoglng  it 
close  to  the  people.  Local  registration  agents, 
appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners,  es- 
tablish and  publicize — either  through  a  lo- 
cal newspaper  or  by  notices  posted  in  pub- 
lic places,  as  required  by  law — their  names, 
the  dates  and  hours  for  registering,  and  the 
centrally  located  place  within  the  election 
district  where  residents  may  enroU.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  local  agents,  todlvlduals  may 
also  register  with  the  County  Clerk  up  to  10 
days  beltore  the  elecUon.  Mall  registration 
Is  possible  if  an  todlvldual  is  absent  from  the 
county.  It  appears  that  Utah's  near  perfect 
voter  registration  record  Is  due  to  the  ablUty 
of  the  voter  registration  system  to  keep  reg- 
istration opportunities  as  close  to  the  to- 
dividual  as  possible.  The  basic  concept  of 
Universal  Voter  EnroUment  brings  the  proc- 
ess one  step  closer  by  having  the  registrar 
go  to  the  todlvidual's  home  and  enroll  him. 
In  1968  the  state  of  Idaho  had  an  esti- 
mated 91.4  percent  of  its  potential  electorate 
registered  to  vote,  compared  with  a  national 
average  of  77.8  percent.  This  ranks  the  state 
second  only  to  Utah  to  this  regard. 

The  principal  features  of  Idaho's  reglstr»- 
tlon  system  are  its  slmpUclty,  its  attempt  to 
decentralize  registration  centers  and  give  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  local  units,  and  Its  aggressive 
search  to  toclude  new  registrants  on  the  vot- 
tog lists.  Local  registrars  are  enlisted  for  each 
prectoct  to  the  February  preceding  the  elec- 
tion. They  set  up  registration  centers  in  their 
homes  or  places  of  business  withto  the  pre- 
ctoct. They  also  can  canvass  door-to-door  and 
register  voters.  New  housing  developments, 
small  population  center*,  or  the   like    (for 
example.    mobUe    housing    anas)    can    re- 
quest   tbat    one    of    their    members    be 
commissioned  registrar  or  deputy  reglstrmr 
with    authorization    to    enroU    aU    the    ta- 
habltants.    This    permission    is    given    vlr- 
tuaUy  without  exception.  Registration  Is  per- 
mitted up  to  the   Saturday   preceding  the 
Tuesday's  election.  Over-all,  the  Idaho  prac- 
tices are  very  simple,  localized  and  very  suc- 
cessful. Tbe  emphasis  is  on  taking  the  regis- 
tration to  the  voter  to  the  extent  possible. 
The  state  of  Washington  ranked  third  In 
the  nation  to  1968  in  registration  with  an 
estimated  90  percent  (89.7%)  of  the  poten- 
tial voters  registered.  Washington's  registra- 
tion system  is  charactertaed  primarily  by  an 
evident  desire  to  attempt  to  register  as  many 
people  as  possible  rather  than  by  any  un- 
usually faclUtatlve  or  easy  registration  re- 
quirements.   Conveniently    positioned    local 
registration  oenters  are  set  up  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  close  of  registration  to  local  pre- 
cinct areas.  Door-to-door  registration  Is  per- 
mitted and  encouraged.  In  addition,  portable 
mobUe  reglatraUon  units  can  be  sent  toto 
neighborhoods  to  tocrease  reglstratioD  <^>- 
portunltle*.  These  practices  are  perhaps  the 
greatest  stimulant  to  a  high  registration.  In 
effect,  the  government  eases  the  citizen's  bur- 
den by  assuming  responslbUity  for  taktog  the 
registration  to  him. 
Another  state  with  a  similar  registration 


plan  Is  California.  The  outstaudtog  feature 
of  CaUfomia's  registration  system  is  the  free- 
dom and  flexlblUty  given  local  registrars  to 
determine  the  means  to  be  used  to  contacting 
potential  voters.  Community  groups  can  ac- 
tively seek  out  and  register  voters,  door-to- 
door  registration  can  be  employed,  and 
mobile  regUtraUon  units  can  be  sent  toto  lo- 
calities. In  addition,  the  more  conventional 
media  outlets  for  publicizing  reglstraUon 
drives  can  be  supplemented  with  sound 
trucks  sent  through  election  districts  to  en- 
courage voters  to  register. 

As  a  result  of  very  effective  and  highly  suc- 
cessful enroUment  programs  these  states 
have  equaUy  impressive  voter  turnout  rec- 
ords In  the  1968  presidential  election,  the 
state  of  UUh  led  the  nation  with  a  turnout 
of  76.1  percent,  as  compared  with  a  national 
average  of  61  percent.  Idaho  has  been  either 
the  first  or  second  state  in  the  proportion 
of  voters  participating  in  the  last  three  elec- 
tions. In  1960  it  had  a  turnout  of  80  per- 
cent, and  for  the  election  years  of  1960,  1964 
and  1968,  it  averaged  a  turnout  of  78  per- 
cent. Similarly,  the  state  of  Washtogton's 
voter  turnout  record  In  1968  was  71  percent, 
ten  potots  above  the  national  average. 

The  significance  of  the  unusually  high 
voter  turnout  records  to  Utah.  Idaho  and 
Washington  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  tocreased  voter  participa- 
tion to  these  states  Is  due  to  a  voter  registra- 
tion system  that  emphasizes  the  responslbU- 
ity of  government  to  bring  registration  op- 
porttmltles.  to  the  extent  practical,  to  the 
voter,  primarily  by  locallztog  registration 
centers  withto  prectocts.  And  the  Universal 
Voter  Enrollment  plan,  which  likewise  places 
the  responsibility  for  registering  voters  on 
the  government  rather  than  an  todlvidual's 
wUUngnees  and  Initiative  to  meeting  and 
over-comtog  a  series  of  government  inspired 
obstacles  to  his  participation,  is  primarily 
an  extension  to  the  national  level  of  present 
practicee  to  many  states  Clearly  not  a  radi- 
cal approach  to  voter  registration,  the  Enroll- 
ment plan  fits  to  weU  with  the  American 
system.  The  plan  wlU  Increase  participation 
to  the  democratic  process  by  enabltog  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  the  United  States 
to  take  part  to  elections.  The  importance  of 
citlaen  pertldpaUon  to  a  democracy  caimot 
be  over-stated  and  must  not  be  overlooked. 

TECS  CANADIAN   STSTOC 

There  are  possible  alternatives  to  the  reg- 
Istcatlon  plan  proposed  here.  One  example  is 
the  Canadian  enroUment  system.  In  the 
Canadian  system  there  are  two  enumerators 
for  each  polltog  district  (roughly  260  to  300 
people).  The  two  poUtlcal  parties  with  the 
highest  number  of  votes  In  the  last  election 
each  nominate  an  enumerator  for  each  urban 
area.  These  enumerators,  acttog  as  a  team, 
enroll  the  voters  to  a  door-to-door  canvass 
similar  to  that  proposed  to  the  Unlveraal 
Voter  EnroUment  plan. 

Enumerators  begto  enroUlng  voters  40 
days  prior  to  the  election.  They  must  go  to 
each  residence  together  at  least  once  during 
dayUght  hours  and,  if  they  fail  to  contact 
the  prosj)ectlve  voter,  once  during  the  eve- 
ning. They  must  also  notify  residents  who  are 
not  contacted  where  the  enumeratora  may 
be  reached. 

On  the  43nd  day  prior  to  the  election,  the 
enumerators  must  return  a  complete  copy  of 
their  enrollment  Ust  to  the  "returning  offi- 
cer", an  todlvldual  to  charge  of  the  over-aU 
district's  enroUment.  The  enumerators  must 
also  post  the  list  to  a  public  and  conspi- 
cuous place.  Procediu^s  are  made  avaUable 
for  people  omitted  from  the  Ust  to  have  tl»elr 
nfvm«>R  entered  on  the  roU. 

Enumerators  receive  a  f ee  oT  t33  plus  10c 
for  each  elector  on  their  list  of  electors,  a 
practice  roughly  similar  to  that  to  use  to  the 
state  of  Idaho. 

TTie  practice  in  rural  areas  Is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to   appotot  the  enumeratora  aa4 
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there  Is  only  one  enumerator  per  polling 
division.  In  other  respects  the  system  Is  gen- 
erally  the  same,  the  basic  divergencies  allow 
more  flexibility  in  reaching  prospective  vot- 
ers scattered  over  widely  diverse  geographical 
areas.  In  these  respects,  the  Canadian  prac- 
tices are  similar  to  those  In  Alaska,  South 
Dakota  and  more  rural  areas  In  the  United 
States. 

WBT   THK    SPKCinC    PROVISIONS   Of    tmiVXSSAI< 
VOTTR    ENVOUJCENT   PLAN 

The  intention  of  the  Universal  Voter  En- 
rollment plan  Is  to  register  as  many  people 
of  the  voting  age  population  as  possible.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cenrus  was 
placed  In  charge  of  the  operation  because 
he  Is  a  non-partisan  figure  of  Integrity  and 
the  one  person  In  the  government  with  ex- 
perience In  the  type  of  operation  envisaged 
In  a  residential  canvass  of  all  prospective 
voters. 

The  duties  of  the  National  Director  of 
Enrollment  are  detailed  In  the  Act.  He  shall 
supervise  the  enrollment  of  all  people  who 
meet  state  registration  qualifications.  The 
only  exception  to  this  practice  is  In  the 
case  of  residency.  It  Is  felt  that  any  Indi- 
vidual in  the  country  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  president  and  vice- 
president.  State  residency  qualifications 
should  not  preclude  them  from  voting  In 
presidential  elections. 

The  National  Director  of  Enrollment  would 
also  assist  people  In  voting,  provide  studies 
and  information  on  our  enrolling  and  voting 
practices,  advise  states  on  the  mechanics  of 
their  election  problems  as  requested,  collect 
the  results  of  all  elections  and  make  these 
available  to  the  public  and  record  all  the 
laws  covering  election  Jurisdictions.  There  Is 
no  agency  in  the  United  States  that  now 
provides  such  badly  needed  services. 

The  enrollment  of  voters  would  take  place 
in  the  three  week  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  week  of  the  election.  Thus,  the 
enrollment  of  voters  would  coincide  with 
the  campaigns  for  public  oiBce,  reinforc- 
ing the  voter's  interest  and  encouraging  him 
to  vote  on  election  day. 

Every  person  enrolled  to  vote  in  presiden- 
tial elections  shall  meet  the  state  qualifica- 
tions except  residency.  The  person's  name 
and  signature  shall  be  entered  on  an  enroll- 
ment roll.  When  he  votes,  he  shall  again  sign 
the  enrollment  roll.  These  safeguards  should 
promote  the  Integrity  of  elections  and.  com- 
bined with  the  residential  canvass,  should 
make  for  the  most  precise  registration  sys- 
tem this  country  has  known. 

Each  enroUee,  in  addition,  will  be  given 
an  enrollment  certificate  Inscribed  with  the 
person's  name,  address  and  signature  plus 
the  name  of  the  enrolling  officer.  When  he 
votes,  the  individual  will  present  this  en- 
rollment cerlficate  in  addition  to  signing  the 
enrollment  roll. 

Should  a  person  fall  to  register  prior  to 
election  day  for  any  reason,  he  may — 

(1)  contact  the  election  official  In  his 
district  who  will  have  the  authority  to 
validate  an  Individual's  quallflcatlona  and 
add  his  name  to  the  enrollment  roll,  thtu 
enabling  him  to  vote,  or 

(S)  appear  at  the  appropriate  voting  place 
on  the  day  of  election,  sign  an  affidavit  stat- 
ing that  he  meets  the  requirements  for  en- 
rollment and  voting,  in  which  event  he  will 
be  enrolled  and  may  cast  a  special  ballot  for 
the  offices  being  contested. 
These  special  ballots  will  be  checked  by  the 
election  officials  In  each  district  to  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  of  thooe  casting  them  to 
vote.  The  same  procedure  with  regard  to 
special  ballots  will  also  apply  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  misplaces  his  enrollment 
certificate.  ' 

Any  person  absent  from  the  election  dis- 
trict In  which  he  !•  eligible  to  vote  will  be 
permitted  to  cast  a  special  absentee  ballot 
provided  at  a  voting  place  In  any  other  elec- 
tion district  upon  presentation  to  the  ap- 


propriate election  officials  of  Identification 
showing  his  name,  address,  and  signature. 
The  special  absentee  ballot  will  be  mailed, 
reg^istered  mail,  special  delivery,  air  mall  to 
the  voter's  home  election  district,  where  the 
election  official  will  determine  whether  such 
person  was  eligible  to  vote. 

These  procedures  should  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  elections.  They  provide  adequate 
means  of  determining  sUl  bone  fide  voters. 
They  also  allow  everyone  who  is  eligible  to 
exercise  his  right  to  vote. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  for  any  national 
registry.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  A 
national  registry  of  citizens  could  abuse  the 
privacy  of  the  individual.  The  arguments 
made  before  congressional  committees  against 
a  national  data  bank  apply  with  equal  force 
to  a  national  registry,  lliere  seems  to  be  no 
need  under  the  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Voter  Enrollment  to  maintain  a  dossier  on 
each  individual.  Rather,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  enrollment  rolls  for  each  Jurisdic- 
tion be  destroyed  within  30  days  after  the 
results  of  the  election  have  been  certified 
unless  they  are  turned  over  to  a  state,  at 
the  state's  request,  for  use  in  the  state's 
registration  system. 

The  Idea  of  identifying  each  Individual  as 
he  comes  of  voting  age,  sending  him  an  en- 
rollment card  and  then  maintaining  a  perma- 
nent roll  of  all  voters  holds  some  attraction. 
However,  there  are  problems  In  identifying 
all  prospective  voters  that  the  authors  of  the 
bill  could  not  overcome.  The  most  feasible 
means  of  achieving  this  would  be  to  have  all 
people  register  within  a  specified  time  period 
when  they  reach  voting  age.  There  Is  a  com- 
pulsory connotation  to  such  a  system  which 
could  be  troublesome  to  enforce.  Also,  the 
Idea  of  government  stimulating  registration 
as  It  docs  In  the  bill,  rather  than  forcing 
registration,  is  .  ore  in  keeping  with  the 
American  experience. 

The  posslblllty  of  establishing  a  central- 
ized flie  of  registrants  with  basic  data  avail- 
able of  direct  concern  to  their  registration 
has  several  additional  problems  Implicit  In 
Its  realization.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish a  data  center  based  on  present  data  re- 
posttorles.  Assessments  of  these  repositories 
conclude  that  their  files  are  not  complete, 
even  the  most  comprehensive  are  selective  in 
their  focus,  and  much  ot  their  infonnation  Is 
dated  (addresses,  for  example)  and/or  In- 
correct, and  the  number  of  people  Involved  Is 
limited,  as  befits  the  specific  focus  of  the 
agency  Involved. 

Even  If  the  data  from  all  repositories — 
as  it  pertains  to  a  registration  file — could  be 
pooled,  many  of  the  same  inadequacies 
would  remain.  Many  people  would  not  be 
reached  and  the  accuracy  of  much  of  the 
information  would  be  suspect. 

Keeping  the  data  bank  on  registration 
current  and  applicable — allowing  for  changes 
of  address,  newly-eligible  members  of  the 
electorate,  and  those  disqualified  for  varying 
reason  (e.g.,  a  criminal  conviction) — would 
represent  a  continuing  and  difficult  problem 
to  overcome.  Where  the  pressure  is  not  pres- 
ent for  annual  purification  of  the  files,  simi- 
lar, say,  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
scope  of  the  problem  would  increase. 

In  view  of  the  problems  presented  by  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  national 
reglstery  of  citizens,  the  authors  of  the  bill 
concluded  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  Include 
a  provision  for  a  national  registry  In  the 
Universal  Voter  Enrollment  system. 

The  congressional  district  was  chosen  as 
the  enrollment  unit  because  It  Is  the  federal 
Jurisdiction  closest  to  the  voter.  Also.  It  Is 
large  enough,  on  the  average  of  600,000  per 
district,  to  allow  for  centralized  enrollment 
procedures  and  normally  Is  of  compact 
enough  geographical  size  to  permit  efficient 
enrollment  procedTU-es. 

The  Commission  Is  established  in  the  bill 
to  supervise  the  overall  enrollment  proce- 
dures. With  the  exception  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 


the  Census,  the  members  are  appointed  by 
the  President  for  six  year  terms  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mission as  constituted  is  Intended  to  Insure 
an  objective,  non-partisan  and  comprehen- 
sive enrollment  of  all  voters.  It  should  be 
composed  of  nationally  known  citizens  of 
unquestioned  integrity,  and  Its  powers  to 
hear  and  publicize  complaints  should  help 
insure  open  and  fair  enrollment  procedures. 

The  Commission  should  be  provided  with 
staff  and  legal  powers  adequate  for  the 
obligations  It  undertakes  In  the  Act. 

The  Universal  Voter  Enrollment  plan  Is  not 
Intended  to  Intrude  on  the  states  in  any 
manner.  Its  enrollment  powers  are  confined 
to  presidential  elections,  although  the  states, 
if  they  so  desire,  are  free  to  employ  the  en- 
rollment rolls  as  the  basic  registration  list  in 
their  own  elections.  Further,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  a  state  would  receive  $100,- 
000,  the  estimated  costs  of  enrollment  In  a 
district  under  the  Universal  Voter  Enroll- 
ment plan,  for  every  congressional  district  in 
the  state  with  90  percent  or  better  enroll- 
ment. This  practice  would  reward  the  state 
for  Its  efforts  and  help  to  defray  some  of  the 
expense  and  It  would  relieve  the  Director  of 
National  Enrollment  from  registering  voters 
In  the  District. 

The  costs  of  the  plan,  based  on  estimates 
taken  from  Census  and  other  sources,  are  un- 
der (5  million  in  non-election  years  and  $50 
million  In  election  years.  At  less  than  50<  per 
voter,  this  Is  a  very  small  Investment  to  make 
for  a  more  vital  and  responsive  political  sys- 
tem. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Universal  Voter  Enrollment  plan 
meets  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  In 
American  government.  It  provides  a  means 
for  registering  individuals,  47  million  of 
whom  did  not  vote  In  the  last  presidential 
election.  It  Is  safe,  tested  and  designed  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  American  experience. 
It  should  be  enacted  now. 

The  bill  proposing  the  Universal  Voter  En- 
rollment plan  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  IBOIO 
A  bill  amending  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
undertake    a    quadrennial    enrollment    of 
those  persons  to  vote  In  elections  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  that  meet  the 
qualifications  of  the  various  States  other 
than  residency.  This  Act  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Universal  Enrollment  Act  of  1970 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  Universal  Enrollment 
Act  of  1970. 

NATIONAL  DEBECTOB  OF  KNKOU.ICENT 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  shall  serve  as  the  National  Direc- 
tor of  Enrollment. 

(b)  The  National  Director  of  Enrollment 
may  appoint  additional  staff  personnel  as 
deemed  advisable  and  develop  the  proce- 
dures deemed  necessary  to  enroll  quadren- 
nially all  citizens  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  who  meet  the  qualifications  of 
the  various  states  except  residency. 

otrrixs  OP  trb  national  dikbctox 

OP  ENBOLLMENT 

Sec.  3.  The  National  Director  of  Enrollment 
shall— 

(a)  establish  and  supervise  a  Federal  sys- 
tem for  the  enrollment  of  all  persons  who 
meet  the  qualifications  for  enrollment  In  the 
State  In  which  they  reside,  except  that  there 
shall  be  no  residency  requirement  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President; 

(b)  assist  and  encourage  all  qualified  per* 
sons  to  enroll  to  vote  In  Federal  elections; 

(c)  conduct  a  continuing  study  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  election  practices  and  proce- 
dures; 
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(d)  provide  advisory,  educational,  and  In- 
formational services  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities regarding  elections: 

(e)  encourage  and  foster,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  State  and  local  efforts 
to  achieve  full  voter  participation  In  elec- 
tions; 

(f)  collect  the  results  of  all  Federal  elec- 
tions held  In  the  United  States,  analyze 
such  results  in  a  manner  to  enahle  the  voters 
to  better  understand  such  results,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  publication  of  such  results  and 
analyses; 

(g)  compile  and  maintain  the  laws  and 
procedures  In  effect  for  each  election  Juris- 
diction in  the  United  States  and  make  such 
information  available  upon  request  to  any 
Interested  person; 

(h)  provide  assistance  upon  the  request 
of  local  communities  to  assist  such  commu- 
nities m  solving  their  election  problems. 

ENSOLLMkNT    OP    VOTERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  "the  program  to  enroll  all  un- 
enroUed  persons  in  any  State  who  have  the 
qualifications  for  enrollment  In  such  State 
shall  be  carried  out  during  a  three  week 
period  immediately  preceding  the  week  In 
which  the  Presidential  election  is  to  be  held 
In  such  State. 

(b)  During  the  enrollment  period  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a) ,  national  eiuollment  of- 
ficials acting  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Director  of  Enrollment  shall  con- 
duct an  intensive  drive  to  enroll  all  persons 
who  meet  the  qualifications  for  enrolling  as 
voters  In  each  election  Jurisdiction  and  who 
have  failed  to  enroll  under  State  law. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  enrolled  by  a 
national  enrollment  official  unless  It  Is  de- 
termined by  such  official  that  such  person 
meets  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  the  States  concerned  for  enrolling 

£  for  voting  In  Federal  elections.  Whenever 
I  2      such  determination  has  been  made  with  re- 

^  spect  to  any  person  his  name  shall  be  en- 
tered on  an  enrollment  roll  compiled  by  the 
national  enrollment  officials  for  the  election 
district  concerned. 

( d )  Each  person  who  is  found  to  be  quali- 
fied to  enroll  to  vote  shall  be  issued  an  en- 
rollment certificate  in  such  form  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  CTommission  containing 
the  person's  name,  address,  and  signature, 
and  the  name  of  the  national  enrollment 
official  concerned.  The  identical  Information 
shall  appear  on  the  enrollment  roll  referred 
to  In  subsection  (c) .  The  enrollment  roll 
containing  a  person's  name  and  other  in- 
formation shall  be  available  at  the  particu- 
lar voting  place  within  the  election  Juris- 
diction where  such  person  may  vote. 

(e)  Any  person  enrolled  to  vote  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  In 
the  same  Federal  elections  which  he  would 
have  been  permitted  to  vote  had  he  enrolled 
imder  State  procedures.  When  any  such 
person  appears  at  the  appropriate  voting 
place  to  vote  he  shall  be  required  to  present 
the  enrollment  certificate  Issued  him  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d).  He  shall  alao  be 
required  to  sign  the  enrollment  roll  a  sec- 
ond time  beside  his  first  signature. 

(f )  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  has  faUed 
for  any  reason  to  enroll  to  vote  prior  to 
election  day  and  otherwise  meets  the  State 
qualifications  for  voting  with  the  exception 
that  there  shall  be  no  residency  qualification 
for  voting  for  President  and  Vice  President 
as  provided  In  section  3,  subsection  (a),  he 
may — 

(1)  contact  the  electlcm  official  in  charge 
of  the  election  district  concerned  and  be 
shall  have  the  authority  to  validate  such 
person's  quallflcatloQs  and  add  bis  name  to 
the  enrollment  roll,  and  such  pyerson  shall 
be  permitted  to  vote,  or 

(3)  appear  at  the  appropriate  voting  place 
on  the  day  of  election,  sign  an  affidavit 
stating  that  he  meets  the  requirements  for 
enrollment  and  voting.  In  which  event  he 


shall  be  enrolled  and  may  cast  a  special 
ballot  for  the  offices  being  contested. 
A  special  ballot  cast  pursuant  to  clause 
(3)  shall  be  placed  in  an  envelope  and  sealed 
with  information  relating  to  the  enrollment 
of  the  voter.  The  election  official  concerned 
shall  have  the  responsibility  of  determining 
the  eligibility  of  such  person  to  vote  in  such 
election.  If  the  election  official  determines 
such  person  was  eligible  to  enroll  and  vote 
the  ballot  shall  be  counted  together  with 
other  ballots  cast  In  the  same  manner  and 
shall  be  added  to  the  final  election  tally, 
(g)  Any  person  who  appears  at  the  appro- 
priate voting  place  on  the  day  of  election 
and  signs  an  affidavit  stating  that  he  was 
issued  an  enrollment  certificate  under  this 
section  but  has  lost  such  certificate  shall 
be  permitted  to  cast  a  special  ballot  for  the 
offices  being  contested.  The  same  procedure 
with  respect  to  a  8i>ecial  ballot  cast  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  followed  as  in  the 
case  of  a  special  ballot  cast  under  subsection 

(i). 

(h)  Any  person  absent  from  the  election 
district  in  which  he  Is  eligible  to  vote  shall 
be  permitted  to  cast  a  special  absentee  bal- 
lot provided  at  a  voting  place  in  any  other 
election  district  upon  presentation  to  the 
appropriate  election  officials  of  Identification 
showing  his  name,  address,  and  signature. 
A  special  absentee  ballot  cast  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  mailed,  registered 
mail,  special  dtilvery,  air  mall  to  the  elec- 
tion official  of  the  election  district  in  which 
such  person  is  eligible  to  vote.  The  election 
official  shall  determine  whether  such  person 
was  eligible  to  vote  and,  if  it  Is  determined 
such  pterson  was  eligible  to  vote,  the  sealed 
ballot  cast  by  such  person  shall  be  counted 
in  the  same  manner  as  special  ballots  cast 
piuBuant  to  subsection  (f).  All  spaolal  bal- 
lots cast  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
sealed  separately  from  other  ballots  cast  in 
the  same  manner  or  in  any  manner  that 
would  permit  identifying  a  particular  voter 
with  a  particular  ballot.  Special  absentee 
ballots  mailed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department   without  charge. 

(1)  National  enrollment  officials,  as  well 
as  all  other  election  officials  and  the  staff 
under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Di- 
rector of  Enrollment,  shall  be  considered 
public  officials  for  the  purposes  of  section 
201  of  UUe  18,  United  States  Code. 

ENROLLMENT   INPORMATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  national  registry  of  persons 
shsUl  be  compiled  or  maintained. 

(b)  The  enrollment  roll  compiled  In  any 
congressional  district  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  made  avallatHe  to  any  State  or  local 
election  officials  upon  request  and  perma- 
nent possesBlcm  of  such  enrollment  roll  shall 
be  given  to  any  such  official  30  days  after 
the  results  of  the  election  have  been  certi- 
fied if  a  request  has  been  made  therefor. 
Otherwise,  the  enrollment  roll  in  each  elec- 
tion district  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  Sec- 
tion official  30  days  after  the  election  re- 
sults have  been  certified. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    COMMISSION    ON    PBIEEAI. 
ELECTIONS 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  a 
Oommlsslon  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Enrollment  Commission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  or 
nine  members,  seven  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  shall  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  Not  more  ttian  five 
of  the  members  shall  at  any  one  time  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  Members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  except  that  the  terms  of  office 
for  the  first  members  appointed  shall  be  as 
follows:  three  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  two  years;  two  members  shall 


be  appointed  for  terms  of  four  yvan;  and 

two  members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  six  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  explraticMi  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed may  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  his  predecessor. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  ot 
the  members  of  the  Commission  as  Chair- 
man and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Neither  the 
Chairman  nor  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  be 
full-time  federal  employees.  The  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limltatlonB  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  orglnal  appointment  was  made. 

(e)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS   OP   TKB 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  is  not  otherwise  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
receive  the  sum  of  9150  per  day  for  each  day 
spent  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  shall 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when  away 
from  his  usual  place  of  residence,  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation in  addition  to  that  received  for 
such  other  service,  but  while  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  acttial 
travel  expenses,  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expenses  when  away  from  bis  usual 
place  of  residence,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  67  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

DUTIES     OP    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  consult  with,  advise,  and  recommend 
to  the  National  Director  of  Enrollment,  ap- 
pointed under  section  2  of  this  Act,  methods 
for  effectively  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  under  this  Act; 

(2)  review  complaints  of  malfeasance  and 
nonfeasance  against  the  National  Enrollment 
Director  or  those  under  his  Jurisdiction  and 
report  to  the  President  the  results  of  the 
Commission's  review; 

(3)  recommend  to  the  National  Enroll- 
ment Director  how  enrollment  programs  In 
specific  election  Jurisdictions  should  be  Im- 
proved: 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  30th  each  year  of 
its  activities  under  this  Act  together  with 
such  recommendation  for  legislatlv«  or  ad- 
ministrative action  as  It  deems  advisable. 

STAPP 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff  per- 
sonnel as  it  deeoas  advisable:  and  may  pro- 
cure temporary  and  intermittent  services  to 
the  same  extent  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  9100  a  day  for  individuals. 

AOOmONAI.    POWERS    OP    THE    COMMISSION 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  or  member  thereof 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers, 
and  documents  as  the  Commission  or  such 
subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  advis- 
able. Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission  or  before 
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such.  sutocommltt«e  or  member.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  vmder  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  any  duly  designated  members 
of  the  Commission,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman  or 
such  member. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  contimiacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  subsection  (a) 
by  any  person  who  resides,  is  found,  or  trans- 
acts business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  such 
court,  upon  application  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  per- 
son an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  or 
member  thereof,  there  to  produce  evidence  If 
so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  touch- 
ing the  matter  under  InqiUry.  Any  failure 
of  any  such  person  to  obey  any  such  order 
Qf  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court 
»  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentaUty  of  the  execuUve  branch  of  the 
Government.  Including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  such  sUtlsUcal  data,  reports,  and 
other  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act.  The  Chairman  is  further  authorized 
to  call  upon  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
other  ofllcea  of  the  several  States  to  furnish, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  such 
statistical  data,  reports,  and  other  informa- 
Uon  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

msTRicr  DiiacTOis 
Sec.  11.  (a)  In  each  year  in  which  a  fed- 
eral election  Is  held,  the  National  Director 
of  Enrollment  shall  appoint  a  District  Direc- 
tor for  each  congressional  district.  District 
Directors  shall  be  residents  of  the  congres- 
sional district. 

(b)  It  ahall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
District  Director  In  each  congressional  dis- 
trict to  organize  and  supervise  the  enroll- 
ment of  aU  persons  residing  In  such  district 
who  can  meet  the  qualifications  for  voting 
in  Federal  elections  In  the  State  in  which 
they  reside  but  have  failed  to  enroU  to  vote. 

(c)  District  Directors  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  »100  a  day  for  individuals. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e), 
in  any  year  in  which  a  Federal  elecUon  Is 
held  In  any  SUte  the  Commission  shaU  al- 
locate not  more  than  ♦100,000  per  congres- 
sional district  to  the  District  Director  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provision*  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  (1)  Where  the  Commission  finds  that 
90  pw  centum  or  more  of  the  persons  quali- 
fied to  enroll  to  vote  in  Federal  election*  in 
any  oongreaalonal  district  were  acutally  en- 
rolled to  vote  In  the  moet  recent  Federal 
election,  the  Commission  shall  grant  to  the 
appropriate  State  and  local  officials  of  such 
congressional  district  the  sum  of  $100,000  to 
help  defray  enrollment  and  election  costs 
Incurred  In  such  district.  Whenever  a  grant 


Is  made  under  this  paragraph  no  grant  shall 
be  made  under  subeectlon   (d). 

(3)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  90 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  persona  qualified 
to  enroll  to  vote  In  Federal  elections  in  any 
State  were  actually  enrolled  to  vote  in  the 
most  recent  Federal  election,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  grant  to  such  State  a  sum  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  $100,000  by  the  num- 
ber of  congressional  districts  in  such  State 
qualifying  for  grants  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subaection.  Grants  made  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  State  defray  the  cost  of  conducting 
Federal  elections  and  maintaining  full  voter 
enrollment. 

DISTRICT    STATT    DOUKTIOKS 

Skc.  X2.  The  National  Enrollment  Director 
for  each  congressional  district  not  qualify- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  section  7,  sub- 
secUon  (e)  (1)  or  (2)  shall  employ  a  District 
Staff  Director  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
beginning  July  1,  In  each  year  In  which 
Federal  elections  are  held.  The  District  Staff 
Director  shall  assist  the  District  Director  In 
supervising  the  enrollment  program  carried 
out  In  the  district.  The  salary  of  District 
Staff  Directors  shall  be  fixed  by  tbe  Com- 
mission. 

KECIBTKaTION    OFTXClaLS 

SBC.  13.  (a)  The  District  Staff  Director, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Direc- 
tor, in  each  congressional  district  shall  re- 
cruit persons  to  serve  as  national  enrollment 
ofllclals.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officials 
to  enroll  persons  who  meet  the  State  re- 
quirements to  enroll  and  vote  In  Federal 
elections  with  the  exception  that  there  shall 
be  no  residency  requirement  for  President  or 
Vice  President. 

(b)  Pereons  who  are  recruited  to  serve  as 
national  enrollment  officials  shall  be  g^ven 
a  brief  training  course  prior  to  assuming 
any  enrollment  duties  under  this  Act.  The 
training  program  shall  be  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  District  Director  con- 
cerned in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission.  The  duties  of 
national  enrollment  officials  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission.  Ttoe  duties  of 
national  enrollment  officials  shall  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  and  such  duties  shall  be  carried 
out  in  each  congressional  district  under  the 
super%-lsloa  and  control  of  the  District  Di- 
rector and  the  District  Staff  Director  of  such 
congressional  district.  Persons  recruited  to 
serve  as  national  enrollment  officials  shall 
serve  voluntarily  without  oompensatlon. 

(c)  National  enrollment  officials,  as  well 
aa  District  Directors,  District  Staff  Directors 
and  their  sueTs,  shall  be  considered  public 
officials  for  the  purposes  ot  section  201  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

DDTNTTION 

Sec.  14.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
'Federal  election"  means  any  general  or 
special  election  held  solely  or  In  part  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  any  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President,  Vice-President  or  presi- 
dential elector. 


TABLE  I.— DIFFERENTIAL  TURNOUT  RATES  BY  CLASSES 
OF  COUNTIES 

I.  OHIO 


Regittration  catefory 
by  county 

Full    Partial       None 


1932: 

Mean  turnout  > 67.5  79.5 

Standard  deviation 6.31  7.20 

N    28  59 

Mean  turnout  ■ 711  C.6 

Standard  deviatwn 6.04  6.84 

N 28  59 

1948' 

Mean  turnout 58.3  58.3  64.3 

SUndard  deviation 5.46       4.70  5.76 

N 6  25  57 

1952: 

MMRturnout 66.9  71.4  75.0 

SUndard  deviation 4.43       4.56  5.52 

N 17  17  54 

1956* 

Mean  turnout 64.6  67.5  71.6 

Standard  deviation 5.30      3.40  6.14 

N _ 22  15  51 

1960: 

Mean  turnout 66.2  73.4  78.6 

Standard  deviation 13.45       4.46  5.35 

N 28  12  « 


■  Excluding  Cuyahop. 

REGISTRATION  CATEGORY  BY  COUNTY 
(EXCLUDING  PHILADELPHIA) 

II.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Retistration 

No  registration 

1920: 

41.9 
5. 14 
29 

46.0 
5.09 
29 

51.6 
5.37 
30 

70.2 
5.91 
30 

48.2 

Standard  deviation 

N  

6.61 
37 

1924: 

52.8 

Standard  dsviation 

N          

7.05 
37 

1932: 

Mean  teroout 

61.6 

Standard  deviation 

N        

7.81 
36 

1936: 
'    Meanturaout      

80.0 

Standard  deviation 

H 

7.43 
36 

Smiim:  Compiled  by  Prof.  Walter  Dean.  Burnham, 
DetwrtiMrt  ot  Political  Seteoce,  Washington  University,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

TABLE  2.-0CCUPATI0N  AND  I960  TURNOUT  CORRELATED 
FOR  83  SECTORAL  UNITS,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Occupation 


1960  turnout 


Professional-manigertal. 

Othoi  wMte  collar 

Skilled  and  semi-skilled. 
UnskUled 


+a7Q6 
+.610 
-.572 
-.695 


Soorce  Compiled  l>y  Prol.  Welter  Dean  Burnham,  Oepertment 
of  Political  Scienea,  Washington  University.  SL  Louis.  Mo. 


TABLE  3.-REGISTRATI0N  AND  VOTING  IN  THE  1968  PRESIDENTIAL  aECTION.  BY  SOCIO-ECOWOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


Pop«ri>- 

tien  d 

voting  age 


Refii-   age  regis- 
tered tered 


Percent- 
Voted   age  voting 


ToUJ _ 116.S35  86.574  74.3  78.964  67.8 

"*•—,(,,  104  521  78.835  75.4  72.213  69.1 

SSj^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::  igps  ^.^39  «2  isoo  57.6 

""i-^opolitan  areas 75.756  55.593  73.4  51.503  68.0 


Vootnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Papule-  Percent- 

tien  of        Regis-    sgeregis- 

votingage        taiad         teied 


Voted   age  voting 


71.3 
76.6 


12,373 
16,258 


In SMSAs ol  1 .000.000 or  more  41.395  30.689  74. 1       28.631 

In  central  cities 11.841  13.427 

Outside  central  dlies 22.il8  17.ZB2 

In SMSA-s  of  under  1.000,000..  34,397  25.906  n.3       22-873 

In  central  cities 16.776  12.047 

Oubide  central  cities 17,621  12.858 


69.2 


65.7 
72.2 


6S.S 


71.8 
73.0 


10.994 
11.879 


65.5 
67.4 
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Popula-  Percent- 

tion  of        Regis-    age  regie- 
voting  age        tered  tered 


Percent- 
Voted    age  voting 


Residence— Continued 

Nonmetropolitan  areas 40,778       30,981 


76.0       27,461 


67.3 


Nonlarni 35,255       26,454 

Farm 5,524        4.527 


Education: 

ElemenUry:  ,  „»,  ,  „,, 

0  to 4  years 5.926  2.937 

5(0  7  years 9.687  6,108 

8  years 14,817  10,627 

High  school:  .„  ..w.  .,  «.i 

ili^r^:::::::::::::::::  t?S  S 

Splusyurs 4,685  4,120 


75.0 
81.9 

23.501 
3.960 

66.7 
71.7 

49.6 
63.0 
71.7 

2,278 
5.072 
9.242 

38.4 
52.4 
62.4 

68.5 

n.7 

12. 519 
28.768 

61.3 
72.5 

82.9 
86.5 
87.9 

10.443 
6,627 

4,016 

78.4 
83.1 
85.7 

Popula-  Percent- 

tien  ef       Regis-   ageregis- 

votingege         tared  tered 


Percent- 
Voted   age  voliag 


Occupation: 

White-collar  workers 33,709  28.167  83.5  26.898  79.8 

Manualieorkan 25.229  17,434  69.1  15,719  62.3 

ServKO  »»ofker» 8.078  5.615  69.5  5.068  62.7 

Farmworker 2.987  2.380  79.7  2.087  69.9 

Family  income:  .    . 

Under».000 11,293  7.381  65.3  6.037  53.5 

»3,000  to  »4,999 14.557  9.641  66.2  8.435  57.9 

J5,000  to  J7.499 22.870  16,475  72.0  15,019  65.7 

J7.500  to  »,999 18.920  14.807  78.3  13.806  73.5 

$10  000toJ14,999 19,744  16,333  82.7  15.496  78.0 

)15,000 sod  over 9.707  8.521  87.8  8,162  84.1 


Note:  The  numbers  are  in  the  thousands  and  the  figures  are  for  the  civilUn  noninstitubonalized  population. 

TABLE  5.-V0TER  REGISTRATION  RESULTS  FROM  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965,  BY  RACE 


Peitent  registered 


SUte 


Prior  to 
Act 


1968 


Alabama : 

Nonwhite... 

White 

Arkansas: 

Nonwhite... 

White 

Florida: 

Nonwhite... 

White 

Georgia: 

Nonwhite... 

White 

Louisiana: 

Nonwhite... 

White 

Mississippi: 

Nonwhite... 

White 

North  Carolina: 

Nonwhite... 

White 

South  Carolina: 

Nonwhite... 

WhMt 

Tennessee: 

Nonwhite... 

White 

Texas: 

Nonvrhite... 

White 


Percent  registered 

SUte 

Prior  to 

Act                  1968 

Virginia: 

Nonwhite 

White      

38.3                  55.6 
61.6                  63.4 

19.3 
69.2 

51.6 
89.6 

40.4 
65.5 

62.8 
72.4 

51.2 
74.8 

63.6 
81.4 

27.4 
62.2 

52.6 
$0.3 

31.6 
80.5 

58.9 
93.1 

6.7 
69.9 

59.8 
91.5 

46.8 

96.8 

5U3 
83.0 

37.3 
75.7 

SI.  2 
81.7 

69.5 
72.9 

71.7 
80.6 

53.1 

61.6 

53.3 

>  A  breakdowa  by  race  is  not  available. 

Source:  Political  Participation:  A  Report  of  the  United  SUtes 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1968),  pp.  12-13. 

Table  4. — Restrlctiona  on  the  vote  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Idaho  {persona  prohibited  from 
voting) 

IS  LOUISIANA 

Those  who  are  not  U.S.  citizens. 

Those  who  do  not  meet  residency  require- 
ments. 

Those  tinder  21. 

Those  who  fall  literacy  test. 

Those  judged  insane  or  placed  under 
guardianship. 

Those  who  commit  a  felony.* 

Inmates  of  prison. 

Inmates  of  charitable  Institutions. 

Deserters. 

Those  dishonorably  discharged  from  mlU- 

TABLE  6.-STATE  RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 


tary  service  (unless  pardoned) . 

Those  of  bad  character. 

Those  convicted  of  a  crime  carrying  6 
months  or  more  imprisonment. 

Those  In  "common  law"  marriages. 

Parents  of  Illegitimate  children. 

IN  IDABO 

Those  who  are  not  UjS.  citizens. 

Those  who  do  not  meet  residency  require- 
ments. 

Those  under  21. 

Those  Judged  insane  or  placed  under  guard- 
ianship. 

Those  who  commit  a  felony.* 

Prostitutes. 

Persons  who  frequent  houses  of  111  fame. 

Persons  who  lewdly  cohabit  together. 

Those  In  prison. 

Those  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense. 

Bigamists. 

Polygamlsts. 

Those  living  In  or  encouraging  others  to 
live  In  "patrlarchlal.  plural  or  celestial  mar- 
riages." 

Those  who  teach  state  laws  are  not  su- 
preme. 

Those  of  Chinese  or  Mongolian  descent. 


•Unless  clvU  rights  have  been  restored. 
Source:  See  tables  that  follow 


State 


Instate 


In  county 


In  piecinct 


In  city 


Presidential  waiver 


Former  residents 


Alabuma 1  year. 

Alaska do. 


6moatlu.. 


3  months None 

30  days No  residence  requirement,  special  baltot. 

30  days do Not  less  than  60  days  and  registered  voter 

-  in  previoHS  SUte. 

Arkansas 12  months 6moatiM 1  month- 

California lyear 90  days. 54  days 


Arizoni do. 


Cok)rado do. 


Nona. 

At  least  54  days  but  less  than  1  year, 

special  ballot 
Not  less  than  6  months  in  SUte,  90  days 

in  county:  IS  days  in  prednct  abseatee 

absentee  balk)t 


do 22  days  if  moved      

to  another  county 

within  90  days  oi 

electioit 

Cann«:ticut  .  6  months At  leesf  60  days  but  less  than  6  months 

MnneciKui ^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^jj.^  ^.^.^  j^  ^^^  ^ 

election. 

Delaware  do  90  days    30  days At  least  3  months  may  register  for  a  Presl- 

^        '  dential  baltot  only  in  Wilmington  and 


May  vote  absentee  for  President  until  new 

State  requirements  are  meL 
May  vote  for  15  months  after  leaving  SUte 

if  cannot  vote  in  new  State. 


May  vote  absentee  in  M  town  24  months 
if  cannot  qualify  in  new  SUte. 


District  of  Columbia do 

Ftorida do 


Geergto. 


vote  in  Wilmington  on  election  wy. 
None 

6  moirths  .  No  residence  requirement,  must  register 

■■■\  between  45tti  and  75lh  days  prior  to 

^  election,  must  cancel  old  registration, 

must  vote  by  5  p.m.  of  day  before 
election. 

de  .       - do '.-  At  least  30  days  but  less  than  1  year  and 

"" "  '. "  registered  voter  in  prevnus  SUte,  special 

location. 

do  3  months' Must  meet  all  re<iuirements  to  vote  except 

residency,  spectel  beltot 

6  months 30  days 90  days  (tor  county    At  least  60  dlys  but  less  than  6  menths, 

seat  election)  special  absentee  ballot. 

Imar  90days    SOdays t*s  thin  1  year  in  SUte  or  90  days  in 

'        "      county  but  in  election  district  at  least  60 
days  before  election,  special  balk)t 

Indiana 6  months 60  days  (township) do Hone 

Iowa       do 60days 10  days  (for  muni-     Nona 

cipal  and  special). 

t(MS»  do  30days At  least  45  days  but  less  than  6  months  in 

township,  precinct  or  ward,  special  balk>L 

Kentucky 1  year 6  months 60  days None 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Hawai. 
Idaho.. 


IHinois. 
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state 


InSlita 


Incwnty 


In  precinct 


In  city 


Presidential  waiMr 


Former  residents 


AugtLst  13,  1970 


Louisiana -       I  yeu .--  Smontlis...  3  months. 


Maine 
Maryland: 


6  months - 

1  year 6  months  (or  aty) 


Wassachus«tts 

Michigan Smooths 


3  months    . . 

6  months  (idess        

vote  in  oM 
precinct). 

^  6months(or 

town). 


(•) 


Minnesota  do ^iX' n^ll™'.,""" 

vote  in  former 

precinct  if  in 

same  municipality) 

Mississippi     I  year lyeaf 6months  ...^ 

Mssoui .-*i  Mdns In  some  counties 

"  precinct  residence 

requirement  ot 
10  days. 

MonUna do JS?*"* in  a'  

Nebraska Smooths 40d«y» 10  days .. 


Less  than  1  year  and  registered  voter  in 

previous  State  special  ballot. 
No  residence  requirement,  special  ballot — 
Less  than   6   months   in   Stale   provided 

resided  in  ward  or  election  district  at 

least  45  days  before  election. 
Less  than  1  year  but  at  least  31  days  in  city 

or    town    preceding    election,    special 

absentee  ballot 
Less  than  6  months  but  more  than  30  days 

and  is  ineligible  to  vote  in  old  State, 

special  ballot. 
Less  than  6  months  must  apply  at  least  30 

days  prior  to  election,  special  ballot. 


May  vote  after  leaving  State  it  cannot  vote 
in  new  State. 


Nevada      d» 30dw» ;-  -"*'    v i 

New  Hampshire *> S  months  (m  ward 

or  town). 

New  Jersey i»o 40  days 

NewMeiico lyMf    ^^**L-;  L. ^^"^ 

NewVork        3  months 3  months  (aty  or       

village). 

'*'"«' «^""- '^' "^^^vA^t 

North  Dakota do SO  days 30  days 


Ohio do 

Oklahoma S 


40d«ys 40day$. 

Zowntbs 20 days. 


Oregon S  months 

Pennsylvania 90  days 60  days £---W." 

Rhode  Island 1  year v     -lii: ■.-■*: 6  ■ooUW. 

South  Carolina 1  year  (ministers,       •  moMis smonms 

teachers  end 

their  spouses. 

6  months.) 
Sooth  Dakota 1  »oer»(5y»ara 

in  United  States.) 

Tennessee- I  year Smooths. 

Tens do. Smooths 


None - 

Less  than  1  year  but  more  than  60  days, 
special  ballot 


None 

Lrts  than  6  months  in  Slate:  or  less  than 

40  days  in  county  but  more  than  2  days, 

special  baltot. 

None» 

Less  than  6  months  but  more  than  30  days, 

special  ballot 
Less  than  6  months  but  at  least  40  days  in 

State  and  county,  special  baltot 

None .   -     - 

Must  be  resident  for  3  n.onths  and  30  days 

in  election  district  special  ballot 
Less  than  1  year  but  more  than  60  days, 

special  balk)t 
Was  a  citizen  ot  another  State  and  meets  all 

other  requirements  to  vote,  no  residence 

requirement  special  ballot. 
Less  than  1  year  but  more  than  40  days  and 

was  a  qualified  voter  In  former  State, 

special  ballot. 
Lass  than  6  months  but  more  than  15  days. 

meets  all  other  requirements  and  was 

qualihed  voter  in  former  State,  special 

absentee  ballot. 
Less  than  6  months  to  5  p.m.  on  day  before 

election,  special  ballot 

.  Noae 

do 

None* 


May  vote  by  special  absentee  baltot  for 
President  if  cannot  vote  in  new  State. 


90  days 30  days. 


.do. 


Utah da« ««ondii. SO  days ..^-^. 

Vermont da i-iir i„\, woays. 

Virginia d.» «****- ^^ 

Washington 1  y«ar SOdays do 

*«sf  Virginia i     '•^ ^^*^ i6W«««u^ 

Wisconsin Smooths IQOaysijless  

may  vote  in  old 
precinct). 

Wyoming 1  year SO  days 10  days 


Less  than  1  year  but  more  than  60  days  and 
was  qualified  voter  in  former  State 
special  baUot 


do. 
do. 


May  vote  absentee  for  President  for  24 
months  after  leaving  State  if  cannot  vote 
in  new  State. 


.  Less  than  1  year  but  more  than  60  days, 
speeiel  ballot 

.  None 

Less  than  S  months  and  was  a  qualified 
voter  in  former  State,  no  residence  re- 
quirement, special  balk)L  .,  . 
None             May  vote  absentee  until  new  State  require- 
ments are  aaL 


May  vote  absentee  for  President  for  24 
months  after  leaving  State  if  cannot  vote 
in  new  State. 


I  Stale  tepraeentative  distrKt  .     ■     .-^  .  ......  ,.^^ 

■■  On  or  before  the  5<h  Friday  precedmg  election  (d  less  may  vote  i«  old  district). 
>  Constitutional  amendment  on  the  ballot  lor  1970  creating  special  procedures. 

•  Legislation  pending  whch  deals  with  this  subject  .... 

'  Constitutional  amendment  to  be  submitted  to  voters  to  change  the  SUte  residency  require- 
ment to  ISO  days.  .  ..,„.     ,.         .X.         J 

•  Constitutional  amendment  to  be  submitted  to  velars  in  1S70  to  change  the  residency  require- 


ments to  90  days  in  the  State.  60  days  in  the  county  and  30  days  in  the  precinct  .... 

'  Proposed  constitutional  amendment  would  change  the  requirements  to  6  months  in  the  State 
and  30  days  in  the  pracioet 

Source:  Election  Uws  of  the  SO  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  The  Library  of  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  June  5,  1968;  local  election  officials. 


TABLE  7.— REGISTRATION  PROCEDURES 


Registration 


State 


In 
person 


By 

mail 


Where  to  register 


Registration  period 


Cancellation,  registration,  purge 


Alabama. 


Alaska.. 
Arizona. 


Arkansas.. 
California. 


Cotorado 

Connocticut. 


M 

M 

m' 

M 


County  board  of  registrars Ck>se  10  days  prior  to  the  election;  open  Oct  I  to  Dec  31  in  odd 

years,  the  number  of  days  being  discretwnary  with  each  county ; 
10  days  beginning  3d  Monday  in  January  In  even  years;  in 
larger  cities  open  4  additional  times  tor  10  days  each. 

Local  eiactNW  board Open  year  around:  close  14  days  prior  to  electton 


Complete  registratton  of  all  persons  entidad 
to  register  every  2  years. 


County  recorder Open  year  around;  close  4  months  prior  to  primary  and  7  weeks 

to  general  election. 

Permanent  registrar  or  hit  daputy Open  year  around  :ck)ses  20  days  prior  to  election 

County  ctefk Opan  year  around;  closes  53  days  prior  ta  election 


County  clerk  (Denver  Election  Commission).  Opan  year  around ;  ck>ses  20  days  prior  to  and  45  days  after  general 

olectkMi  and  20  days  prior  to  pnmary. 

Town  clerk  or  registrar  o^voters Open  tth  week  prior  to  election  and  1  day  each  month  during  the 

year;  ctoses  4th  week  prior  to  any  oloctioo. 


1968:  No  refistraUon  required.  Pratant: 
Cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  in  4  years. 

Cancellatton  for  failure  to  vote  in  neither 
preceding  primary  nor  general  electtao. 

Cancellatwn  for  failure  to  vote  in  4  years. 

Cancellation  (or  failure  to  vote  in  preceding 
general  election. 

Cancellatwn  for  (ailure  to  vote  once  in  1  year. 

Annual  canvass  to  purge  registration  list 


TootacAtm  at  eod  of  table. 
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state 


Registration 

"in  iy~ 

person    mail 


Where  to  register 


Registration  period 


Cancellation,  registration,  purge 


Delaware -  P 

DistrKt  of  Columbia 


County  department  of  electkms Open  on  the  4th  Satorday  in  July,  2d  Satarday  in  September,  and    Cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  in  2  yean. 


Florida P 

Georgia —  P 


County  supervisor  of  registration. 
County  board  of  registrars 


Hawaii. 


Idaho P 

Illinois P 

Indiana —  P 


M 
M 


County  clerk  (Honolulu-City  dark). 


County  auditor. 


Iowa. 


M 

M 


Kansas. 


KentucKy P 

Louisiana P 


County  clerk 

County  clerk  or  board  of  registratkNi 

City  or  town  clerk  or  commissioner  of 
registration. 

City  clerk  (in  Johnson,  Sedgwick  Shawnee, 
and  Wyandette  Counties  with  election 
commission). 

.  County  clerk  (Louisville-Board  of  Registra- 
tion Ck)mmissioners). 
.  Registrar  of  parish 


Prf  lUW"  Cu^ri'lI'l^e^'lfSSW  pnort  o  election.  At    Pre  1969:  Reregistratlon  of  all  voten.  e«* 
present  open  year  around ;  dose  prior  to  eledton.  election  year.  At  present  cancellation  tor 

I"  "'"    '  failure  to  vote  in  4  years. 

Open  year  around:  close  30  days  prwr  to  election -— -—  Cancellation  tor  failure  to  vote  in  2  yea^ 

Open  year  around;  ctose  50  days  prior  to  election  except  when    Cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  in  3  years. 
there  is  a  November  general  election,  then  open  1  day  a  week 
during  the  50-day  period. 

Open  year  around;  ctose  5th  Friday  before  primary;  open  10  days 
after  primary;  close  remainder  of  period  between  primary  and 
general  election. 

Open  1st  Monday  in  March;  close  Saturday  next  preceding  pri- 
mary and  Satorday  next  preceding  general  election. 


Cancellation  for  teilure  to  vote  in  preceding 
primary  or  general  election. 

Cancellation  tor  teilure  to  vote  in  last  general 
election. 


0^n'^a?=^,^  28^r&^o  election.^^^,^,^^  Cancellation  t'fi"^!!,!"  «  ?^ 


Open  Dec  1  until  29  days  prior  to  primary;  open  May  15  until  29 

days  prior  to  general  election. 
(a)  Open  year  around;  close  10  days  before  election;  (b)  Open  2d 

Tuesday  and  last  Saturday  prior  to  election  for  3  days  and  on 

electMn  day. 

Open  year  around:  close  20  days  prwr  to  any  election 


Open  year  around:  close  59  days  prur  to  and  5  days  after  general 
election  and  primary.  ,  ^  .,..,-.< 

Open  vear  around;  close  30  days  prior  to  primary  and  general    Cancellation  tor 
election.  ''rS*   .P^"^*^' 


Cancellation  tor  failure  to  vote  in  4  yean 
(channd  to  2  years  in  1969). 

(a)  Optional  permanent  system:  Cancella- 
tion for  failure  to  vote  in  4  years:  ^neral; 
(b)  regular  system:  Cancellation  for 
failure  to  vote  in  2  years. 

1968:  No  registration  required.  Present: 
Cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  in  Novem- 
ber general  elections  held  in  even- 
numbered  years. 

Cancellation  for  tailure  to  vote  in  any  electMn 


vote  in  4  years  in 


during  a  2-year  period, 
incellation  for  failure  to 


Maine. 


X 


Maryland. 


Board  of  selectmen  in  towns;  board  of 
registration  in  cities. 

Board  of  supervisors  of  electkin 


,_   shes:     general    reregistratlon 
every  4  years  in  small  parishes;  cancella- 
tion for  failure  to  vote  in  2  years  in  certain 
parishes. 
Annual  purge  by  registrar. 


Massachusetts P 

Michigan P 

Minnesote P 

Mississippi P 

Missouri P 


Town  or  city  clerk. 


M 
M 


City  or  township  clerk 

City  clerk  or  commisskiner  of  registration. 
.  Circuit  clerii  (county  registrar) 


Montana P 

Nebraska P 

Nevada P 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey P 

New  Mexico P 

NewYori( P 

North  Carolina P 


M 
M 
M 


County  clerk  (Kansas  City— St  Louis  City 
and  County  Board  of  Election  Commis- 
smners). 

County  clerk  and  recorder 


Depending  on  size  of  city  open  4lh  and  8th,  6th  to  10th,  8th  to  14th. 
or  10th  to  18th  day  prior  to  electwn;  ctose  3, 5, 7  or  9  days  prior 
to  election.  ^^...      ,  . 

Open  1st  and  3d  Tuesday  of  each  month  with  additional  sessions  at 
discretion  of  board:  close  5lh  Monday  prior  to  and  15  days  after 
general  and  primary  elections.  ..... 

Open  year  around:  close  31  days  prior  to  statewide  elections  and 
20  days  prior  to  city  elections. 

,  Open  year  around;  close  5th  Friday  prior  to  election -  ,.,„„„,..„  i  «.,, 

O^n  Jear  around;  close  20  days  prior  to  election Cancellation  f'>'J»'*'''\\°'^}f'"*^"^„^ 

Own  year  around;  close  4  months  prior  to  electMn General  reregistratwn  at  discretion  of  county 

lioard. 
Open  year  around;  ctose  24  days  preceding  election  in  small    Cancellation  tor  failure  to  vote  in  4  ywn  in 
counties;  ctose  4th  Wednesday  prtor  to  election  in  large       terger  cities;  2  years  in  smaller  cities. 

""""'"^around;  close  40  days  prtor  to  any  election Cancellation  tor  failure  to  vote  in  any  general 


Cancellatnn  for  failure  to  vote  in  S  yean. 

Combination  of  annual  canvass  and  checklisL 
Cancellation  lor  failure  to  vote  in  2  years. 


Open  year  i 


election. 


County  clerk  (Douglas  and  Lancaster  Coun- 
ties—Election  commissioner). 
County  derk 

Board  of  supervisors  of  checklist  of  town  or 

City  board  of  elections  or  munidpal  deri(. . 

County  derk 

Board  of  elections  in  county  seat 


Open  year  around;  dos.  on  2d  Friday  prior  to  dection ^Z.^'Lil^A,^^!^*^  '*"*"'  •■*■ 


Cancellatwn  for  failure  to  vote  at  any  geoatal 

electnn. 
Checklist 


Open  year  around;  ctose  on  7th  Satorday  prtor  to  primary  and  6th 

Saturday  prtor  to  general  electwn. 
List  posted  for  correcttons  30  days  prtor  to  electwn;  ctose  to  cor- 

oA'l?'^«r'rS'u'ndfctosIVo'^^sViortoanyel^^^ CancelUtion  tor  teilure  to  vote  once  in  4 

years. 

Open  year  around;  ctose  42  days  prtor  to  any  electwn ^1^^"  ^  **""'*  *"  *""*  *'  "***  * 

Open  year  around;  dose  30  days  prior  to  any  eledwn '^^^'STzZ^U'^uCi^lTe^Si'^ 

county  chairman  of  board  of  electtons  or    Open  year  around;  ctose  21  days  prtor  to  electwn '^S^iJ.Tre/eUatio'n  ?t  op\ion"  Jf  S 

kical  registrar.  - 


North  Dakote 

Ohto P 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon — 


Pennsylvania P 

Rhode  IsUnd P 

South  Carolina P 


South  Dakote P 

Tennessee P 

Texas P 

Ubh P 


County  election  board  or  deputy  registrar... 

County  clerk  (Portland— Registrar  of  elec- 
tions). 

County  Board  of  electtons  (Philadelphia- 
Registration  diviston). 

Local  board  of  canvassers  and  registratwn.. 
.  County  registratwn  board 


board 
No  registratton  required. 
Cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  in  2  yean; 
cities  may  call.'general  reregistratioo  avaty 
4  years. 

Open  year  around:  ctose  10  days  prtor  to  any  election Cancellation  for  teilure  to  vote  in  4  yean. 

Open  year  around:  ctose  30  days  prtor  to  any  dectton Annual  mail  canvass  by  board. 


'CouVtydectioV  board'.y.r.r.llllllll™"open  year  around;  ctose  41  days  prior  to  any  dection. 


M  County  auditor 

M  County  electton  commission 

M  County  tax  assessor— Collector.. 

M  County  deri( 


Vermont 

Virfinte P 

Washington P 

West  Virginia P 

Wisconsin P 

Wyoming P 


Board  of  civil  authority  of  town  or  dty. 

General  registrar  of  county  or  dty 

County  auditor  or  dty  derit 


Open  yea 

Open  year  around:  ctose  50  days  prior  to  any  election  and  25  days 

oA"';rTrdnMdt'p^to7S'eS.- cancelation  for  teilure  to  vote  in  5  y„rv 

0?en  Var  around;  ctose  30  days  betore  general  and  primary    C»^^^^^^X  %TiS  ^n.^"  V  tZ! 
*"'^"''  ■  preceding    statewide   electtons;    general 

re-reglstratton  every  10  years. 
Open  year  around;  ctose  15  days  prior  to  any  electton Cancellation  for  lailure  to  vote  in  4  years. 

0?^n  'o^l  rX'i  jJ'n1l'°  '"^  "^  "^  •'"  •"^'":::-.V.:""::  Annuls*!  reg»tratton  of  all  voters.        ,    , 
Own  Ut  Tu'i^day;  Id  Sahl'rdi"y'iJi"d'4thTiiiday  of  month  orior   Cancellation,  tor  teilure  to  vote  at  testor 
to  primary.  oAn  4th  SatoradJ  and  3d  Tuesday  and  1st  Wednes-       next  prevwus  general  or  municipal  deo 
day  prior  to  general  election.  -^    ?•,-  . 

List  posted  30  days  prior  to  etoctton;  ctose  to  corrections  36  houre    Check  list 
prmr  electton  on  Satorday  before  a  Tuesday  election.  ^  «..  w;^k„,  ««  ..m.nh,  *mI  on 

Open  year  around;  close  3fa  days  prior  to  election Purge  at  Ifte  direction  of  county  and  on 

♦wry  D  yMi*. 

to  dection    CancdIaOon  for  failure  to  vote  in  30  months 

prior  to  Apr.  1  ol  odd  numbered  yean. 


Cancellatton  for  failure  to  vote  in  2  ye»n. 


Open  year  around;  dose  30  days  prior  t 


M 
M 


Clerk  ol  circuit  court............ 

City,  town  or  villaaa  deric  (MRwauke 

Board  of  Election  Commisstoners.) 
County  dert( ■ 


nnma  iiur  arnund-  dosa  20  davs  Drtor  to  dection Cancdiation  for  failure  to  vote  in  2  yean. 

ill  oKS *yMra.?^u^;do»MwSnCapt?r  to  dection  in  terge    Cancdiation  for  hHure  to  vote  In  2  TMgjJ 
"^  "'^Zt^j  ili.J.j ;-,  t„  .i.wtw<n  in  <ni>ii  i-itiM  smal^  citios:  annid  purge  in  terger  cibM. 


Open 

"KVwidMsS^y"  rtor  to"el«Uo'n  Tn^.Tl  dtiST"  ""r    V^^  7''."'.?rv''«*J"u.'*.r«n.rd 
OpaSywr  around;  dose  15  days  prtor  to  and  10  days  after  dection.  Cangjation  for  failure  to  vote  In  any  generd 


Sources:  League  of  Women  Voters  d  the  United  States,  1730  M  .Str?*'  '**-'w*r'''S'l'2-Jif: 
2M38, '"ear  of  ttie  1970  Voter-Get  Ready  to  Vote."  Rdiert  Doty,  "The  Texas  Voter  Registration 

asvi i8i»— Part  ai 


Law  and  the  Doe  Process  Ctause,"  Houston  taw  Review,  spriag  1970. 
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TABLE  8.— ABSENTEE  VOTING  PROCEDURES 


August  13,  1970 


Request  zbsentee  ballot  wlien 


Secure  absentee  ballot  from 


Official 
applkatton 


Voted  ballot  must  b«  rtcelved  by  election  olficiaU 


*i.K.»,.  From  45  to  5th  day  before  election  Register  of  the  county  civil  circuit  court..   .Yes No  later  than  day  of  election. 

W«ifr    .".'.::::::::::  Nrmore\an  S  ™nlhs  n?,"^^^^  Sec*reUry   ol    Slate^Pouch    AA-Juneau  Postmarked  no  later  than  day  of  election. 

.,!„„  Withm'30'days  prior  to  the  Saturday  before  an  election.  County  recorder By  7  p  m.  of  day  of  elect'on 

Colorado  From  90  days  to  the  Friday  before  an  election County  clerk  (Denver,  election  eommis-  By  5  p.m.  of  day  of  election. 

sioner).  _  .  ,  ^  .     .    . 

Connecticut Anytime  so  voted  ballot  can  be  received  in  Conn,  by  Town  clerk Yes By  6  p.m.  of  day  prior  to  eleclion. 

Del,^,fe FrSm  3o'days  to  u"^on  of  day  prior  to  election County  department  pf  elections Yes By  l^.nfon  »L''.!''.f'!:'.°L'°,!L^l°"- 


K"' m  to  i^^\^'^^^V,^;Si^:::::::.  C^inty  "supervisor  of  elections Yes B,  5  p.m.  ot  da,  Pnor  to  electa 

c*,.., With  n  90  to  5 days  prior  to  election County  board  ol  re.istrars , By  7  p.m  of  dav  of  e ectran 

Sliiii  .'.::::::::::::  Not  moreihan  so  noV'ess  man  5  days  prior  tqeloction    County  clerk  (Honolulu,  city  clerk) : Postmarked  no  later  than  the  day 


*'*    ij  within  staie:  nor  less  than  10  days  it  outside  slate. 

Idiho Anytime  prior  to  election. 


prior  to  any  election. 


Illinois Not  more  than  30  nor  less  than  5  days  prior  to  election. 


County  clerk         By  12  noon  of  day  of  election.  Return  ballot  by  certified 

or  registered  mail. 

County  clerk  (Chicago  election  distrkt,    Yes In  time  to  be  delivered  to  local  precincts  by  6  p.m.  ot 

board  of  election  commissioners).  election  day. 

,_j:.-.  Within  90  davs  orior  to  election  County  election  board Yes By  6  p.m.  ol  day  of  election.  .    ...      „  , 

!!Ji?    ".::::::::::::  within  20  dJJlgno!  to  eS  CountJ  auditor Yes mj^imeu  be  delivered  to  localprecmct  before  8p.m.of 

Ka-u,  For  primary  between  April  1  and  Thursday  prior  to    County  clerk  or  election  commissioner Yes By  12  noon  of  day  prior  to  election  in  counties  using 

election,  for  general  election,  between  Sept.  1  and  P'Per  ballots. 

Ki^ £i£HS:^tl;iIi2?ion;::-:":  K«:^'^ouH(fiewbrieans:civ«- .'«::::::::::  ^at^^^f^^liri^ie  precinct  by  8  p.m.  Of  day 

■•  sheriff  of  parish).  ol  election. 

Anylime  prior  to  election Town  or  city  clerk.... ^.. If  .^P-^  ?,' .^f.r  °/ f,'!?!"."- 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

J!;'„S.  KfeKT5';^i;;;VitianIday"prYo>'to"iliiiVnV;Cou^^^ 

m"  "'ddi No  eah-.r  than  60  days  prior  to  elKlion County  or  city  registrar In  time  to  be  delivered  lo  precinct  before  polls  Close. 

M^?"' BetwM"  30th  and  <th  day  prior  to  election County  clerk  or  board  of  election  com-    Y»s By  4  p.m.  of  day  prior  to  election. 

^^^   missioners.  ,    ,    ,■ 

M„„i.„,  Between  45th  and  1  day  before  election       County  clerk  and  recorder Yes By  8  p.m.  ol  day  ol  election.  ... 

&^, Bel*rn  90th  and  2nd  Kortrelection CountJ    clerk    (Douglas    and    Uncaster    Yes By  10  a.m.  of  Thursday,  following  day  of  election. 

Counties,  election  commissioner).  _  .      .  .,,,.■ 


Anvlime  prior  to  election  Town  or  city  clerk By  J  p.m.  ot  day  or  election. 

Anytime  prior  to  10  days  before  eleclion Board  ol  supervisors  of  elections Yes By  8  p.m.  ot  day  ot  election 

AnJ  me  prior  to  day  before  general  election City  or  town  clerk Before  polls  close  on  day  of  election. 

AntJpriortoelJction...' .,.,,....  City  or  township  clerk Y« Ilf  » .?  :"•  "ji^??  "L'L'fi!  ,"■   .,„ 


New  Hampsiiir* Any  time  prior  lo  election . 


close  on  election  day. 


New  Jersey  Anytime  prior  to  8  days  before  election County  clerk - S' ?,P'":°L''JL°nfL*J^\r.W.i„n 

Nw5S::::::;...A£.eprKjrtoiod^^^^^^ 

Ohio  Between  JOlh  and  5th  day  prior  to  election County  etectton  board Yes l"!  V- '''"'' ?V'l'^\^f°'\t''l?[fl!^^l' 

olShoma' AnytMnebu  preferably  at  least  30  days  before  election do.     By  5  p.m.  o  Friday  before  day  of  election. 

5^r Between  the  60th  and  5th  day  prior  to  election County  clerk  (Multnomah  County.  Oep«rt-  By  8  p.m.  of  day  ol  election. 


ment  of  records  and  elections).  ... 

County  board  of  elections Y«s By  5  p.m.  of  Friday  prior  to  election. 

Local  board  of  canvassers Yes By  9  p.m.  of  day  of  election. 


Yes Before  polls  close  on  election  day. 


Ani^mebw  toereciron  '.'.'.  CounlJ  auditor..... Yes By  7  p.m.  ol  day  of  election. 

B2t*rn  40*  and  5th  day  priirto'electibn'. County  election  commission Yes By  10  am.  of  day  o  I  election 

Between  60th  and  4th  day  prior  to  electon County  clerk Yw I? i  ElllI- ?^!X  "^ t^^n' 


Pennsylvania      Anytime  prior  to  7  days  before  election 

Rhode  Island      Anytime  but  completed  loim  must  be  received  by 

board  by  2lst  day  before  election.  ..,•..■ 

South  Carohna Anytime  prior  to  30  days  before  election County  board  ol  registration 

South  Dakota ~      .       ■  .-- 

Tennessee. 

SE;.;^:::::::;:::  ^^^i^.'iSS^^r:^'^:^  ^::::::::::  S^^ot'S^il^le^Kxa,  election  officials  before 

Vjriinij  Between  60  and  5  days  prior  to  electmn  if  within  United    Precinct  or  general  registrar Yes In  time  to  be  counted  in  precinct  before  polls  close. 

Stales  between  90  and  10  days  prior  to  election  It 

W«l„ngta. W.thm4Td'a,""prl^t!?e?ection County  auditor  or  city  clerk No^latoMhar^W  days  after  prima^^ 

WestVirgima  Between  60lh  and  4th  day  prior  to  el«a»n Clerk  of  circuit  court Yes In^tmMo^be  delivered  to  tocal   polls  by  7:30  p.m. 

Wisconsin  Between  90th  and  3d  day  prior  to  election Town  or  city  clerk  (Milwaukee,  board  of In  lime  to  be  delivered  to  local  precinct  by  8  p.m.  of 

eleclion  commissioners).  election  day  ■  ^  .j.     ,._*..  ...h, 

Wyoming Within  40  days  prwr  to  election County  clerk In  tiine  to  be  delivered  to  precinct  officials  when  polls 


open. 


JUSTICE  FOR  RHODESIA:  WILL 
YOU  ACT.  MR.  HEATH? 

(Mr.  LANQEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  51  House  colleagues  who  have 
joined  with  me.  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  announce  a  new  initiative 
xmdertaken  on  behalf  of  the  good  people 
of  Rhodesia,  who  have  traditionally 
courted  friendship  with  the  United 
States. 

On  numerous  past  occasions  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  from 
both  sides  of  the  p>ohtical  aisle,  and  rep- 
resenting all  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  Joined  in  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  unproductive  and  negative  atmos- 


phere surrounding  current  American 
policy  toward  that  nation. 

And  now  the  accession  of  the  new 
Conservative  Government  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Edward  Heath  to  power  in  Great 
Britain  has  afforded  a  new  opportunity 
to  work  for  this  desirable  goal.  Vowing 
during  the  recent  campaign  to  seek  new 
Initiatives  toward  conciliation  with  the 
states  of  Southern  Africa,  Mr.  Heath 
should  now  be  encoiu-aged  in  his  efforts 
to  achieve  this  wise  goal. 

I  wish  to  extend  publicly  my  deepest 
aopreciation  to  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues— all  51  of  them — who  have  joined 
with  me  in  sending  a  personal  letter  to 
Mr.  Heath  regarding  this  matter. 

As  the  letter  has  already  been  delivered 
to  the  Prime  Minister  at  his  London  of- 
fice, I  feel  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to 


make  public  the  message  contained.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

CoNcmcss  OP  THK  Unitxo  States, 

House  or   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  9,  1970. 
Th«  Rlgbt  Honorable  Mr.  Edward  Heath, 
Prime  Minister,  London,  England. 

Sn:  We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
United  States  (Congress,  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  recent  accession  to  the  high 
office  of  Prime  Minister.  In  addition  we  wish 
to  express  to  you  our  hopes  for  great  success 
as  you  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  new 
grovenunent. 

One  of  the  many  concerns  which  is  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  a  large  number  of 
U£  in  the  United  States  Congress,  and  one 
In  which  there  Is  a  de«p  grassroots  sentiment 
all  over  this  country  of  ours.  Is  the  con- 
tinuation of  economic  sanctions  by  the 
United  Kingdom  against  Rhodesia. 

Our  official  and  national  policy  has  blth- 
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erto  been  one  of  support  for  the  United 
Kingdom  In  her  efforts  to  effect  a  reconclll- 
aUon  without  bloodshed  with  her  runaway 
colony.  However,  after  five  years  of  incon- 
clusive efforts,  the  Government  of  Rhodesia 
has  finally  severed  all  connections  with  the 
mother  country.  The  imposition  of  strict  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  by  vote 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  resulted  neither  in  the  economic 
collapse  or  breakdown  of  that  country's  fi- 
nancial structure,  nor  has  It  forced  her  lead- 
ers to  oome  to  terms  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment at  the  bargaining  table. 

What  Is  apparent  to  us  are  the  following 
facets  of  the  problem: 

1.  Rhodesia  Is  not  on  the  verge  of  a  col- 
lapse. 

2.  Great  Britain  and  most  other  free  west- 
em  world  trading  partners  have  lost  a  valu- 
able and   growing  Central   African  market. 

3.  Subvention  and  third-nation  channels 
of  trade  are  being  opened  up  which  lead  to 
distortions  of  international  trade  and  Invest- 
ment and  a  sense  of  hypocrisy  In  our  official 
commercial  relationships. 

4  The  cessation  of  our  trading  relation- 
ships has  caused  a  void  which  we  may  find 
bard  to  fill  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other 
countries,  whose  basic  philosophies  are  Inim- 
ical to  those  of  the  western  free  world  na- 
tions, are  stepping  up  their  trade  and  Invest- 
ment there,  and  may  be  adverse  to  sharing 
their  advantage  with  us  in  the  future. 

5.  The  white  population  of  Rhodesia  is  ap- 
parently able  to  "make  do"  under  continu- 
ing sanctions,  but  our  concern  is  also  for  the 
native  population  which  Is  increasingly  be- 
ing caught  In  an  economic  squeeze. 

6.  The  cost  of  the  British  blockade  against 
oil  imports  by  Rhodesia  must  seem  need- 
less in  view  of  RhodesU's  abUlty  to  get  her 
needs  supplied  by  South  Africa  and  Portugal. 

7.  In  the  final  analysis  the  prevention  of 
the  Rhodeslan  problem  from  erupting  into 
a  wider  African  impasse  or  Its  settlement  Is 
considered  to  be  solely  within  the  Internal 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  these  facts  before  us  and  without 
any  Intention  of  interfering  in  your  Govern- 
ment's internal  affairs,  the  consensus  of  the 
undersigned  Is  that  we  want  to  ask  you  to 
consider,  at  your  earliest  opportunity,  the 
possibility  of  ending  British  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  We  feel  that  new 
channels  of  renegotiation  could  speedUy  be 
opened  and  with  that  eventuality  In  pros- 
pect a  British  request  to  the  United  Nations 
for  a  cessation  of  sanctions  would  be  readily 
granted.  Such  a  proposal  of  magnanimity  on 
the  part  of  your  new  government  towards 
Rhodesia  would  result  in  greater  acconuno- 
datlons  being  achieved  than  envisioned 
hitherto.  We  feel  that  we  express  to  you, 
unofflclally,  the  desire  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  American  people  In  the  sure  hope  that 
Rhodesia  will  be  reaccepted  into  the  comity 
of  nations  and  that  with  your  help  she  wUl 
be  able  to  ensure  far  greater  political  par- 
ticipation by  all  segments  of  her  population. 

It  U  with  this  sincere  desire  for  a  speedy 
renewal  of  discussions  and  the  concurrent 
withdrawal  of  sanctions  that  we,  the  under- 
signed, wish  you  an  effective  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

We  remain.  Sir, 

Signed  by  the  following  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  A.  Haley,  Earl  P.  Landgrebe,  Roger 
H.  Zlon,  William  L.  Scott,  Watklns  M.  Abbltt, 
Tom  S.  Gettys,  George  W.  Andrews,  Jamie  L. 
Whltten,  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr..  Durward  G. 
Hall,  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  Jack  H.  McDon- 
ald, Wm.  M.  Colmer,  PhUip  M.  Crane,  and 
O.  C.  Fisher. 

Odin  Langen,  Charles  H.  Grllfin,  James  M. 
OolUns,  William  J.  Randall  Thomas  G.  Aber- 
nethy,  James  G.  Pulton,  Carleton  J.  King. 
Maston  O'Neal,  James  A.  McClure,  Robert  H. 


Michel,  Donald  E.  Lukens,  John  Buchanan, 
Sam  Stelger,  E.  Y.  Berry,  luid  Robert  L.  Sikes. 

Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr.,  Ben  B.  Blackburn, 
John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Thomas 
M.  Pelly,  William  J.  Scherle.  L.  H.  Fountain, 
Roy  A.  Taylor,  G.  V.  Montgomery,  Del  Claw- 
son,  and  Clarence  E.  Miller. 

Harold  R.  Ct^ler,  George  A.  GoodUng.  Wil- 
liam L.  Dickinson.  Albert  Watson,  Fletcher 
Thompson,  Don  H.  Clausen,  John  M.  Ash- 
brook,  John  M.  Zwach,  Ancher  Nelsen,  Gene 
Snyder,  and  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  emphasize  here 
that  our  letter  to  Mr.  Heath  was  sent 
tlirough  proper  State  Department  chan- 
nels, and  Secretary  Rogers  has  been 
fully  advised  of  the  contents.  And  while 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  delay  due 
to  protocol  in  forwarding  our  letter, 
nevertheless,  I  appreciate  the  State  De- 
partment's cooperation  in  making  the 
deUvery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  recent  events  and  trends  involving 
our  relations  with  Rhodesia.  Paramount 
in  tills  issue  has  been  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration in  London.  Mr.  Heath  is 
neither  pledged  nor  committed  to  the 
harsh  and  errant  pwlicies  of  the  past, 
and  now  has  a  glowing  opportunity  to 
reestablish  the  traditionally  close  and 
harmonious  relationship  that  has  existed 
with  the  Rhodesian  people.  Further- 
more, our  State  Department  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  our  letter  to 
Mr.  Heath,  which  obviously  means  that 
they  too  realize  the  importance  of  what 
is  happening.  The  inertia  of  the  past  has 
at  last  yielded  to  movement  and  hope 
for  progress. 

Mr.  Heath  has  promised  to  set  Great 
Britain  on  a  better  course  toward  Rho- 
desia. Our  Department  of  State  will  be 
both  wise  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
the  British  whose  sovereignty  and  sole 
responsibility  in  this  matter  have  long 
been  recognized  by  the  Department. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  we  may 
expect  a  direct  reply  to  our  letter  from 
the  office  of  the  Prime  Minister.  To  be 
certain,  my  colleagues  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  that  response  with  great  hope 
and  earnestness.  The  goal  of  concilia- 
tion with  Rhodesia  is  both  just  and  wise, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  suc- 
cess is  going  to  be  achieved. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  cosigners,  I 
invite  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
join  with  us  in  initiating  new  efforts 
toward  this  goal,  and  I  publicly  chal- 
lenge the  Department  of  State  to  take 
the  leadership  in  bringing  the  United 
States  to  share  this  better  policy  of  en- 
lightenment and  conciliation. 


A  PLAN  FOR  CLEAN  AIR 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  with  18  of  my  colleagues  in  es- 
tablishing an  ad  hoc  Congressional  Clean 
Air  Committee  and  in  introducing  a  bill, 
HJl.  18980,  that  incorporates  a  series  of 
clean  air  amendments  presently  being 
considered  in  the  Senate.  These  amend- 
ments would  do  much  to  realize  the  "Plan 
for  Clean  Air  by  1975"  proposed  by  En- 


vironmental Action,  and  endorsed  by  a 
number  of  the  country's  major  conserva- 
tion organizations.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  can  be 
strengthened  before  it  is  finally  enacted 
into  law. 

The  recent  smog  crises  warned  not  of 
a  passing  problem,  but  of  a  growing  prob- 
lem; the  temperature  inversions  have 
served  to  unveil  the  dimensions  of  our 
air  pollution  problem  and  have  demon- 
strated the  need  for  inunediate  action. 
Today  an  estimated  142  million  tons  of 
pollutants  are  discharged  annually  into 
the  atmosphere  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$13  biUion  to  the  taxpayers;  and,  esti- 
mates suggest  that  this  cost  goes  even 
higher — to  $30  billion  a  year.  In  addition 
to  the  economic  costs,  pollution  is  under- 
mining the  pubUc's  health — often  killing 
its  victims  over  a  long  period  of  time 
without  special  occasions  of  temperatiire 
inversions,  smog,  or  noxious  odors. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  our  present  air  pollution 
control  statutes  are  pitifully  weak— giv- 
ing us  no  more  than  minimum  auto  emis- 
sion control  devices  with  an  80-percent 
failure  rate  and  providing  us  Uttle  pro- 
tection from  the  industrial  smokestack. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  just  promises  more  of  the  same: 
A  smoke  screen  for  national  and  local 
inaction  and  a  continued  license  to  pol- 
lute. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
with  the  ad  hoc  Congressional  Clean  Air 
Committee  would  provide  the  amend- 
ments needed  to  strengthen  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  in  the  areas  in  which  it 
is  weakest.  Essentially,  HH.  18980  pro- 
vides for  the  following: 

First.  PubUc  disclosure  by  individual 
and  corporate  polluters  of  the  pollutants 
they  are  discharging  into  the  air  and  in 
what  quantity. 

Second.  Exemption  from  the  national 
auto  emission  standards  for  States  es- 
tablishing standards  that  are  more  re- 
strictive than  the  national  standards. 

Third.  A  low-emission  automobile  by 
1975. 

Fourth.  Regulation  of  fuel  additives  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Fifth.  Class  action  suits  by  individuals 
against  polluters  or  against  Government   L 
agencies  not  enforcing  the  pollution  con-    J 
trol  laws. 

Sixth.  Establishment  of  national  emis- 
sion standards  for  stationary  polluters 
within  2  years. 

Seventh.  Prohibition  against  Govern- 
ment contracting  with  violators  of  the 
Federal  clean  air  statutes. 

Today  there  is  no  law  requiring  pol- 
luters to  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  the  na- 
ture and  quantity  of  the  pollutants  they 
are  putting  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
even  difficult  for  the  Goverrunent  to  get 
this  information  from  companies,  and 
often  they  are  able  to  do  so  only  by  agree- 
ing not  to  release  the  information  to  the 
pubUc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beMeve  that  we  all  par- 
take in  a  common  ownership  in  the  air — 
and  that  the  public  has  the  right  to 
know  who  is  polluting  the  air  it  breathes 
and  to  what  extent.  I  propose  that  both 
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Individual  and  corporate  polluters  be  re- 
quired to  me  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment quarterly  reports  on  the  substance 
and  quantity  of  their  pollution ;  these  re- 
ports would  be  subject  to  public  disclosure 
and  would  be  verified  by  the  Government 
through  monitoring. 

The  automobile  is  our  country's  single 
largest  polluter  of  the  air,  accounting  for 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  air  pol- 
lution, and  contributing  up  to  75  to  80 
percent  of  the  pollution  in  cities  such  as 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  The  cities  of 
our  country  cannot  survive  much  longer 
wider  such  conditions,  particularly  since 
even  with  improved  auto  emission  stand- 
ards and  control  devices,  the  automo- 
bile's total  pollution  will  again  reach  to- 
day's proportions  at  the  end  of  the  decade 
due  to  the  increased  number  of  vehicles. 

Essentially,  two  things  need  to  be  done 
to  meet  the  automobile  challenge.  First, 
States  must  be  allowed  to  establish  auto 
emission  standards  that  are  more  re- 
strictive than  the  national  standards;  the 
way  the  law  Is  written  now,  California  is 
the  only  State  that  can  adopt  tighter 
standards,  but  surely  the  auto  pollution 
in  States  such  as  New  York  is  as  critical 
as  California's.  And  second,  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  internal  combustion — IC — 
engine  must  be  developed.  Both  electric 
and  steam  propulsion  systems  have  been 
offered  as  alternatives  to  the  IC  engine. 
But,  Detroit  has  stalled  their  develop- 
ment because  of  its  Investment  in  the  IC 
propulsion  system.  And  yet,  sufQcient 
data  is  available  which  demonstrates  that 
the  steam  engine,  in  particular,  can  both 
operate  and  provide  the  performance  de- 
mtinded  by  the  driving  public;  further- 
more, its  emissions  are  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  IC  engine. 

Unfortimately,  Detroit  is  motivated 
vnly  by  the  dollar,  and  does  not  seem  con- 
cerned about  its  pollution.  The  incentive 
to  change  will  have  to  be  an  economic 
one.  Therefore.  I  propose  that  Detroit  be 
given  a  deadline  of  January  1,  1975,  by 
which  time  it  will  be  allowed  to  market 
only  a  low-emission  vehicle.  I  think  that 
if  this  is  required — and  the  alternative  Is 
to  go  out  of  business — the  auto  manufac- 
turers will  find  a  way  to  make  a  pollution 
free  engine  go. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  that  consid- 
erable costs  will  be  incurred  In  retool- 
ing for  a  new  engine,  and  so  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 714,  first  introduced  by  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  to  provide  that  it  be 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  there  be  a 
moratorium  on  automobile  styling 
changes.  This  would  make  avsdlable  the 
estimated  $1  billion  spent  each  year  by 
Detroit  in  model  changeovers  to  finance 
the  development  and  conversion  to  a 
clean  propulsion  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  accept  the  recent 
air  pollution  disaster  alerts  which  spread 
across  the  globe  from  New  York  City  to 
Tokyo  as  warnings  of  things  to  come.  In 
Biblical  days  Babylonia  was  warned  of 
disaster  when  the  words,  "Mene  Mene 
Takel,  Upharsin"  appeared  on  the  king's 
banquet  hall  wall.  Today  we  are  beine 
warned,  not  by  words,  but  by  smog  set^ 
tling  over  our  cities.  The  Babylonians 
were  destroyed.  Let  us  not  suffer  this 
same  fate.  There  still  is  time  but  that 
time  is  nmnlng  out. 


Members  of  the  ad  hoc  Congressonal 
Clean  Air  Committee  and  sponsors  of 
its  bill  are: 

Alphomzo  Bell,  Republican,  Califor- 
nia. 

John  Brademas,  Democrat,  Indiana. 

Oeorgk  £.  Brown,  Jr.,  Democrat,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Leonard  Farbstein,  Democrat,  New 
York. 

Donald  M.  Fraser.  Democrat,  Minne- 
sota. 

Gilbert  Oude,  Republican,  Maryland. 

Michael  Harrington,  Democrat,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Ken  Hechler,  Democrat,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat,  New  York. 

Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  Democrat,  New 
York. 

Richard  McCarthy,  Democrat,  New 
York. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  Republican, 
California. 

Abner  J.  MiKVA,  Democrat,  Illinois. 

F.  Bradford  Morse,  Democrat,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Democrat,  New 
York. 

Ogden  Reid,  Republican,  New  York. 

Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat, 
New  York. 

Charles  A.  Vanik,  Democrat,  Ohio. 


SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
NIXON  WELFARE  PLAN  FOR 
AGED,  BLIND,  AND  DISABLED  PER- 
SONS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  suggestions  of 
mine  to  improve  the  program,  financing, 
and  administration  of  the  sidult  public 
assistance  categories — may  be  of  interest 
to  those  following  the  Nixon  welfare 
plan. 

The  material  follows: 

SuMMAKT  or  Rkcommxndationb — Aged, 
Blind,  and  Disabled,  Kvavsi  1, 1970 

(A)  Program — (Aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled) 

1.  Increase  Aged.  Blind,  and  Disabled  mini- 
mum payment  to  $l30/month  (as  of  Jan.  1, 
1971)! 

a.  Include  a  Cost  of  Living  factor — to  b« 
applied  to  the  minimum  payment  (as  of  Jan. 
1,  1972). 

(This  amount — a  Federal  expense — must 
be  disregarded  by  states,  for  their  payments 
over  the  minimum — thus  assiirlng  adult  re- 
cipients receiving  more  than  the  minimum 
will  alao  benefit  from  this  cost  of  living  pro- 
vision.) 

3.  Reduce  the  present  65  year  In  Aged  pro- 
grams to  60. 

4.  ReqiUre  that  states  "disregard"  $7J0/ 
month.  (This  provision  of  current  law  Is  now 
permissive.) 

5.  Provide  statutory  assurance  that  no  ap- 
plicant for,  at  recipient  of  adult  public  as- 
sistance on  the  effective  date  of  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  bill  shall  have  their  benefits 
reduced,  nor  be  rendered  ineligible  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

6.  Requires  states  to  meet  their  budgeted 
needs  for  adult  recipients. 

NoTK. — If  the  food  stamps — for  aged,  blind. 


and  disabled — are  converted  Into  cash — ao- 
compllsh  this  by  raising  the  above  $180/ 
month  minimum  to  $140. 

7.  (B)  Source  of  funds — and  cost  analysis 
(See  Attached) . 

8.  (C)  Administrative  suggestions  (See  At- 
tached). 

9.  (D)  Technical  changes  (See  attached). 

10.  (E)  Blind  and  disabled— Special  pro- 
visions. 

Extend  the  3-year  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion period  to  enable  their  training  and/or 
rehabilitation  to  be  completed  (Section  1603 
(a)  (3)  and  (4). 

Extend  Aged  treatment  of  "relatives"  to 
Blind  and  Disabled. 

Permit  Blind  to  earn  up  to  poverty  level 
(Section  435c)  before  Imposition  of  50% 
Income  deduction. 

Add  $30  per  month  to  minimum — for 
Blind. 

Provide  $1  million  for  "Prevention  of 
Blindness"  program. 

B.  Adult  Categories — Aged,  Bund,  and  Dis- 
abled :  Source  of  Funds  and  Cost  Analysis 
To  Increase  Minimum  Income 

$66.2  Million,'  reduced  cost  of  substituting 
"freeze"  and  10%  saving. 

+  $38.9  Million,'  use  exact,  rather  than 
rounded  costs  of  Adults. 

+$128.8  Million,'  Impact  of  pending  Social 
Security  5%  bill. 

Subtotal  $233.9  MllUon,  +$300.0  Million,* 
added  Social  Security  Income  to  "concur- 
rents." 

Subtotal  $533.9  MUUon,  Less  $420  MllUon,* 
cost  to  Increase  minimum  from  $110/mo.  to 
$130/mo. 

Balance  $113.9  Million. 

+  $46.7  Million.'  residual  Impact  In  1971  of 
15  %  Soc.  Sec.  BUI. 

Subtotal  $160.6  MllUon,  Less  $154.1  MU- 
Uon,' added  costs  to  lower  age  from  65  to  60 
years. 

Balance  $6.5  MlUion. 

Add  Annual  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment  to 
the  Minimum. 

(The  costs  can  be  borne  within  added  So- 
cial Security  Income  Impact.) 

food  stamps  converted  to  cash 

If  100%  ntlUzaUon:  $360  Million  (3  Mil- 
lion adults/mo.  x  12/mo.  x  $10  (F.S.  Bonus/ 
mo.)  equals  $360  MllUon  plus  $36  MllUon 
($1.00/mo./transactlon  (paid  to  Banks)  x  3 
MllUon  Adults  x  12  months)  equals  $396  MU- 
Uon (round  to  $400  mUUon) . 

If  60%  Utilization:  $240  MllUon  plus  $57 
MlUlon  (V^  of  $400  est.  -added  P.S.  Costs) 
(Table  1)  for  Adult  portion  of  same)  plus 
$50  MllUon  (Admin.  FJ3.  Savings,  if  Adults 
F.S.  converted  to  cash) . 

Subtotal  $347  MlUlon. 

Less  240  Million,'  added  Costs  to  Increase 
Mln.  from  $130  to  $140/mo. 

Balance.  $107  MllUon. 

Lees  95  Million,  added  Costs  to  Mandate 
current  "permitted"  $7.50/mo. 

Balance  $12  MlUlon. 

Less  12.26  MllUon,'  add  costs  to  raise  those 
between  60  &  64  to  $140/mo.  from  $130. 

Balance,  0. 

This  analysis  does  not  take  Into  account 
the  $29  to  $45  million  of  reduced  food  stamp 
costs  when  the  House  approved  the  $110/ 
month  minimum. 

rOOTNOTES 

(Note. — Senate  finance:  This  term  used  to 
identify  the  June  1970  FamUy  Assistance  Act 
of  1970,  revised  and  resubmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  by  the  Administration.) 

'See  Senate  Finance,  page  26.  Table  VI. 
The  Adult  savings  are  $166.2  MllUon.  The 
Adult  savings  using  the  "Freeze"  year,  less 
10%  Is  $100  MUUon;  hence  a  dUference  of 
•M.a  MUllon. 

*  See  Senate  Finance,  page  78,  Table  I.  Die 
stated  cost  of  AdxUts  is  $600  MUUon.  This  is 
%  rounded  figure.  The  actual  figure  is  $501.1 
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MUUon  (See  June  35.  1970  BBS— Hannlng  & 
Kvaluation  estimates) . 

*  The  House  passed  Social  Security  bUl  wiU 
reduce  Adult  costs  by:  $61.0  Million,  Aged; 
$0.7  MllUon,  Blind;  $8.0  MllUon,  Disabled 
(See  May  26, 1970  EstUnates  (X) ) ;  $23.1  MU- 
Uon, Cost  of  Living  Increase  Factor;  $36.0 
MUUon.  Widows  Increase  (82^%  to  100% 
PIA):  Total  $128.8,  Pending  Social  Security 
BiU. 

«See  KCSS  Report  0-2  (2/69)— "Concur- 
rent Receipt  of  PubUo  Assistance  Money  Pay- 
ments and  OASDI  Cash  Benefits  by  persons 
Aged  65  or  Over." 

(A)  Each  year  from  3.0%  (last  lO-year  aver- 
age— from  1960  to  1969,  included)  to  3.5% 
(last  5-year  average — from  1964  to  1969,  in- 
cluded more  aged  welfare  recipients  also  re- 
ceived social  security  payments.  For  example: 

In  February  1969,  58.2%  of  Aged  Welfare 
also  received  social  security. 

In  February  1964,  40.7%  of  Aged  Welfare 
also  received  social  security. 

In  5  years,  17.5%  Increase. 

Five-year  average,  3.5%  per  year  Increase. 

In  February  1969,  58.2%  of  Aged,  Welfare 
also  received  social  security. 

In  February  1960,  28.5%  of  Aged,  Welfare 
also  received  social  seciirlty. 


In  10  years,  29.7%  Increase. 

Ten-year  average  (rounded)  3.0%  per  year 
Increase. 

(B)  Also,  each  year,  aged  "ccHicurrents" 
receive  a  higher  amount  of  social  security 
cash  benefits.  For  example: 

In  February  1969,  $63.10/mD.  average 
OASiDI  cash  benefit. 

In  February  1964,  $48.80/ino.  average 
OASDI  cash  benefit. 

In  5  years,  $14.30/mo.  Increase. 

Five-year  average,  $2.8e/mo.  Increase. 

In  February  1960,  $63.10/ino. — average— 
OASDI  cash  benefit. 

In  February  1060,  $43.30/mo. — average — 
OASDI  cash  benefit. 

In  10  Tears,  $19.80/mo. — increase. 

10  Year  Average,  1.98/mo. — increase. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  last  5  years  data 
and  averages  are  the  most  recent  and  rele- 
vant. In  this  most  recent  6  year  period  we  see 
a  3.5%  average  increase  every  year  In  the 
number  of  concurrents — and  a  $2.86/mo. 
average  Increase  every  year  In  the  OASDI  cash 
benefits  paid. 

Since  aU  the  adult  cost  estimates  were 
based  on  Feb.  1060  social  security  data  (the 
latest  available  at  the  time  In  1969  that  the 
legislation  was  introduced) — after  the  House 


passed  US,.  16311,  upon  my  request,  HKW 
calculated  the  projected  cost  reductions  due 
to  this  Interplay  of  Social  Security  benefits 
and  Adult  Welfare  payments  to  1971  and 
1972  (See  Estimate  (E)  AprU  17, 1070). 

•See  House  Committee  Bepcrt,  KA.  16811. 
pass  51,  Table  VXL 

•  The  15  percent  social  security  biU  would 
result — ^f  or  first  f  uU  year — ^in  savings  m  Adult 
PubUc  AssUtance  of  $164  milUon  aged;  $23.5 
milUon  (blind  and  disabled)  total  adiUt  as- 
sistance cost  reduction — $187iS  million  flnt 
fuUyear. 

One  quarter  (first  quarter  of  calendar 
1070)  not  in  "Freeze"  year  of  Calendar  1970; 
therefore,  one  quarter  of  savings  reci^tured — 
($46.7  mllUon) . 

^Cost  of  lower  age  from  65  to  60  years: 
If  $90  minimum/month,  $104  miUlon;  if 
$150  minimum/month,  $177.6  mllUon;  (cost 
Increment,  $12.25  mUUon  for  each  $10  in- 
crease over  $90.00,  so  at  $130/mln  (4  steps) 
$104  million  plus  (4  times  $l2iI6)  equals 
$164.1  mllUon  to  lower  age  to  60  years,  at 
$130/mo.  minimum. 

•  Added  costs  (in  addition  to  footnote  7)  — 
if  tninimiiTTi  Is  increased  frtHn  $130  to  $140/ 
mo.  (for  60-64  yew  olds)  another  $12^6  mU- 
Uon. 


TABLE  l.-OAA  MONEY  PAYMENT  RECIPIENTS  ALSO  RECEIVING  OASDHI  CASH  BENEFITS,  TOTAL  OAA  MONEY  PAYMENT  RECIPIENTS,  AND  TOTAL  OASOHI  CASH  BENEFICIARIES  AGED 

65  OR  OVER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SPECIFIED  MONTHS  IN  194S-69 


Month  and  yaar 


OAA  money  payment  recipients  also 
receiving  OASDHI  cash  benefits 

As  percent  of— 

Total 

OASDHI 

Total  OAA  cash 

money  iMneficiaries 

payment         aged  65 

Number      recipienb  or  over 


Total  OAA 

money 

payment 

recipients 


Total 

OASDHI 

cash 

beneficiaries 

aged  65 

or  over  < 


Junel948 146.000  6.1  laO  2,365,000  1,457,000 

September  1950 276,000  9.8  12.6  2.810.000  2,192,000 

August  1951 377.000  13.8  11.9  2,728,000  3,174,000 

February  1952 406.000  15.1  12.0  2,654,000  3,404,000 

February  1953 426,000  16.3  10.7  2,572.000  4,010,000 

February  1954 462,000  18.0  9.6  2,567,000  4,801,000 

February  1955 487,000  19.2  8.6  2,537,000  5,640,000 

February  1956 514.000  20.4  7.9  2,520.000  6,490.000 

February  1957 553,000  22.2  7.8  2,489.000  7,127,000 

FebnjarYl958 596,000  24.2  7.1  2,464,000  8.420,000 

March  1959 644,000  26.7  6.9  2,410.000  9,379,000 


OAA  money  payment  recipients  also 
rsceMng  (lASDHI  cash  benefits 


Month  and  yea 


Number 


February  1960 669,000 

February  1961 709.000 

February  1962 744,000 

February  1963 807,000 

February  1964 871,000 

Febniaryl965 «944,000 

Febraaryl966 1,007.000 

February  1967 1.096,000 

May  1968 1,154,000 

February  1969 » 1,181,000 


As  percent  of— 

Total 

Total 

OASDHI 

OASDHI 

ToUl  OAA 

cash 

Total  OAA 

CMh 

money 

>eneficiari«s 

money 

beneficiaries 

payment 

aged  65 

payment 

aged  65 

recipients 

or  over 

recipients 

or  over' 

•  28.5 

6.6 

2.349,000 

10,135,000 

31.0 

6.5 

2,288,000 

10,870.000 

33.7 

6.4 

2.208,000 

11.668,000 

37.2 

6.5 

2.169,000 

12,488,000 

•40.7 

6.6 

2.139,000 

13.123,000 

•44.7 

♦7.0 

2.113.000 

13,580.000 

48.7 

7.1 

2.067.000 

14.246.000 

53.1 

7.0 

2.062,000 

15.558.000 

57.2 

7.1 

2,019,000 

16,144,000 

XS8.2 

7.1 

2,028.000 

16,539,000 

■  Estimated  by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

>  Over  10  years.  29.7  percent;  2.97  percent  increase  in  1  year. 

>  Over  5  years,  17.5  percent;  3.5  percent  per  year. 


<Data  on  concurrent  receipt  of  OAA  and  OASDHI  estimated  on  national  basis;  State  reportinf 
waK«d  for  February  1965. 
•  Does  not  include  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  data  not  reported. 


TABLE  2.-AVERAGE  PAYMENTS  TO  CONCURRENT  RECIPIENTS  OF  OASDHI  CASH  BENERTS  AND  OAA  MONEY  PAYMENTS  AND  TO  NONBENEFICIARY  RECIPIENTS  OF  OAA  MONa 

PAYMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SPECIFIED  MONTHS  IN  1951-69 


Money  and  year 


Average  payments  to  concurrent  recipients 

of  OASDHI  cash  benefite  and  OAA  money 

payments 

Combined 

average 

Average  Average  OASDHI 

OASDHI       OAA  money  and  OAA 

cash  benefit  payment  payments 


Average 

OAA  money 

payment  to 

beneficiary 

recipients 

oToAA 


August  1951 

February  1952... 
February  1953... 
February  1954... 
February  1955... 
February  1956... 
February  1957... 
February  1958... 

March  1959 

February  1960... 


{29.85 

$36.00 

J65.85 

29.60 

36.85 

66.45 

33.90 

38.75 

72.65 

33.90 

40.35 

74.30 

38.75 

37.40 

76.15 

3S.70 

4a  35 

79.05 

40.10 

42.70 

82.75 

40.70 

43.60 

84.30 

43.85 

43.80 

87.70 

■  4130 

45.80 

89.10 

$44.85 
46.60 
51.55 
50.35 
50.65 
52.00 
55.45 
59.25 
60.60 
61.70 


Money  and  year 


Average  payments  to  concurrent  recipienb 

01  OASDHI  cash  benefits  and  OAA  money 

payments 

Combined 
average 
OASDHI 
and  OAA 
payments 


Average  Average 

OASDHI       OAA  money 

cash  bM«(it  payment 


Averaia 

OAA  money 

Mymenite 

Deneiciary 


OAA 


February  1961.. 
February  1962.. 
February  1963.. 
February  1964.. 
February  1965.. 
February  1966.. 

February  1967 

Mayl968< 

February  19691. 


$45.80 

$44.90 

$90.65 

47.30 

41.95 

89.20 

47.75 

44.10 

91.80 

48.80 

47.80 

96.65 

».^ 

47.53 

10a4S 

52.96 

56.75 

109.70 

61.85 

56.50 

118.35 

H63.10 

59.30 

122.40 

$63.35 

65.30 
7a  SO 

7a  15 

77.^ 
8a  30 

s^05 

85.80 


>  Over  10-year  period,  plus  $19,80;  average  1  month,  $U8  Increase. 

>  Over  5  years,  $14.30;  average  i  month,  $2.86  increase. 

>  Reporting  requirement  waived  for  1965. 


<  Does  not  include  Guam  and  Nevada;  data  not  reported. 

•  Does  not  include  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  data  not  reported. 


C.   AsMnnsTBATivs   Suggestions — Ammx 
(Ages,  Blind,  and  Disabled)  PaocaAMs 

1.  "Freeze"  all  states  at  their  "current" 
(Calendar  1970)  level  of  non-federal  expendi- 
tures— for  AdiUt  cash  payments. 

2.  As  of  Jan.  1.  1971,  each  state  should 
receive  f  10%  reduction  in  amount  of  their 
non-federal  share  during  Calendar  1070. 


The  non-Federal  share  is  approximately  $1 
blUion/year.  A  10%  reduction  equals  $100 
mUlion/year.  (This  reduction  would  be  eqiU- 
tably  shared  by  aU  the  States  (unlike  House 
verson). 

(If  the  Administration  would  aUocate  10% 
of  Its  first  year  revenue  sharing — already 
budgeted  amount  of  $1  bilUon,  and  I  strongly 


recommend  that  the  Senate  Flnanoe  Com- 
mlttee  urge  this  course  of  action — ^then  Z 
would  further  recommend  that  the  10%  re- 
duction in  the  "current  year"  exF>endltures  in 
each  state  be  continued  imtU  the  statels 
(Adult)  costs  are  phased  out. 

3.  The    "treese"    amount     10%     savings 
should  be  required  to  be  shared  with  loMl 
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political  subdivisions  to  the  same  extent  that 
these  political  subdivisions  shared  the  cost 
or  the  non-federal  share  of  the  Adult  cash 
payments  In  Calendar  1970. 

4.  -Freeze"  all  states,  as  of  July  I,  1870.  so 
as  to  prohibit  manipulation  of  eligibility  or 
standards  in  order  to  falsely  depress  their 
non-federal  costs  diirlng  the  "current"  year. 

Note:  The  current  year  (Calendar  1970) 
"freeze"  should  obviously  permit  the  states 
to  comply  (without  added  cost  to  the  states) 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  Imple- 
ment their  already  approved  state  plan. 

I  would  concurrently  urge  the  following 
changes  to  simplify  the  proposed  Federal 
administration  of  the  adult  programs: 

1.  HEW  should  be  required  to  administer 
the  Adult  Programs  by  Jan.  1.  1073.  unless, 
by  January  1.  1972,  a  State  "opts  out." 

(The  pending  proposal  requires  them  to 
"opt  for" ) . 

2.  HEW  should  be  authorized  to  Increase 
or  reduce  other  funds  due  the  state  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  effectuate  the  "freeze" 
and  10^;  state  cost  reduction  policies  with- 
out necessitating  a  state  to  "send  money  to 
Washington." 

3.  Conform  adult  program  to  family  pro- 
visions, to  standardize  and  simplify  adminis- 
tration as  follows: 

Treat  "casual  and  inconsequential"  Income 
that  is  disregarded  and  eliminate  liens  (as 
recommended  by  the  administration).  See 
comparable  provisions  In  PAP — Sec.  443(b) 
(2),  (5).  (6),  &  (9)  and  Sec.  452(b)(8). 
Also,  authorize  quarterly  benefit  determi- 
nations (see  Sec.  446(a)(1)).  Also.  Adult 
program  should  prohibit  "Imputing  income" 
to  recipients  living  In  their  own  home. 

4.  Provide  for  Federal  administration  of 
Adults  if  a  state  falls  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

(D)  Technical  Changes 
1.  Amend  Section  1007  to  include  Railroad 
Retirement  annuitants  and  others  with  out- 
side income.  For  greatest  administrative  sim- 
plicity and  equity,  add  after  "Social  Security 
recipient"  the  following  language  (and  make 
section  permanent  law) :  ",  and  the  equiv- 
alent treatment  of  other  Income  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  public  asslsUnce  re- 
cipients who  do  not  receive  OASDI." 

a.  Restore  the  House-passed  version  of 
1603(a)  (current  law)  dealing  with  computa- 
tion of  work  expense  In  Adult  programs. 

3.  The  Cost  of  Living  adjustment  (In  the 
Adult  minimum)  should  contain  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  deduction  of  this  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing amount  from  the  payment  to  which  the 
recipient  Is  otherwise  entitled.  |By  this  word- 
ing, the  entire  Adult  caseload  would  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  C/L). 

The  same  procedures  and  standards 
utilized  in  the  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
Act  should  be  applied  to  the  Adult  Public  As- 
sistance Programs. 

4.  In  the  event,  the  Adult  mlnlmums  are 
not  raised  to  6130/month  for  each  Aged, 
Blind,  and  Disabled  recipient — the  Social  Se- 
curity increases  contained  in  the  pending 
bill  should  be  required  to  be  disregarded. 

However,  in  any  event  for  those  who  do  not 
receive  an  increase  In  total  income  (Incl. 
OASDI  and  the  mlnlmums)  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  Social  Security  in- 
creases should  be  required  to  be  passed  on. 

5.  Add  a  provision  assuring  that  payments 
for  medicare  be- disregarded  as  income  or 
resources. 

6.  The  Secretary,  In  all  programs,  should 
be  authorized  to  make  payments  from  the 
1st  of  the  month  of  application  for  benefits. 

7.  Add  language  providing  specific  statu- 
tory assurance  that  no  family  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  current  law  shall  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  applicable  portions  of  tile 
bill  be  rendered  ineligible  by  the  passage  of 
the  legislation,  nor  shall  Its  benefits  b«  less 
tlian  those  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
•zlsttng  law.  ^ 


8.  Add  language  mandating  no  dlmunltion 
of  eligibility  sUndards  or  payments  In  states 
that  have  programs  for  the  working  poor.  In 
addition,  require  states  that  now  have  such 
programs  to  maintain  eligibility  standards 
and  payments  in  AFDC-UP  programs  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment. 

9.  Restore  the  preamble  as  originally  rec- 
ommended by  the  Administration  and  add 
language  expressing  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Federal  government  assume  respon- 
sibility for  administration  and  payments  In 
all  public  assistance  programs  In  the  long 
term. 

RESOLUTION  COMMENDING  THE 
HONORABLE  HOWARD  W.  POL- 
LOCK 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  this  year  to  head  the  Republi- 
can 90th  Club,  composed  of  Members 
elected  to  this  body  for  the  first  time  for 
that  Congress. 

Without  recapping  history,  I  should 
state  that  our  1966  class  represents  the 
largest  Republican  group  in  years  to 
make  it  to  this  Chamber.  We  organized 
as  a  club  shortly  after  our  arrival  here 
and  have  continued  to  meet  frequently 
with  prominent  figures  in  and  out  of 
Government.  These  are  give-and-take 
sessions  involving  frank  exchanges  of 
views  and  discussion  of  mutual  prob- 
lems. During  these  past  4  years  we  have 
developed  a  working  relationship  af- 
fording special  opportunities  to  observe 
the  day-to-day  performance  of  each 
Member. 

Our  membership  will  be  voluntarily 
decreased  after  the  next  election  by  the 
departure  of  some  headed  for  other  posi- 
tions in  public  service.  One  will  become 
a  Federal  judge,  several  have  been  nom- 
inated for  the  Senate,  and  others  are 
running  for  Governor. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  90th  Club, 
we  noted  with  regret  the  fact  that  these 
valued  Members  will  not  be  returning. 
One  of  those  we  will  be  missing  is  our 
good  friend  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Pollock,  who  has  announced  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  governorship  of  Alaska  after 
nearly  <  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

It  is  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
sorrow  that  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  resolution  adopted  at 
that  meeting  of  the  90th  Club,  pleasure 
in  revealing  our  high  regard  for  Howard 
Pollock,  and  sorrow  that  he  will  not  be 
back  with  us: 

A  RESOLUTION 

Whereas  Congressman  Pollock  has  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  as  Alaska's  lone 
representative  in  the  U.S.  House,  proving 
himself  an  able  legislator  and  earmng  the 
respect  and  trust  of  his  fellow  Congressmen; 
and 

Whereas  Congressman  Pollock  was  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  90th  Club  to  serve  as 
their  representative  to  the  Republican  Pol- 
icy Committee,  thus  becoming  the  first 
Alaskan  to  be  honored  with  that  Important 
office,  and  for  his  excellent  service  in  that 
capacity  received  an  award  from  the  90th 
Club  for  distinguished  Congressional  serv- 
ice; and 

Whereas  Congressman  Pollock  Is  the  only 
Alaskan,  and  only  living  American  to  have 
served    In  a  territorial   legislature,  a  state 


legislature,  and  the  United  States  Congress 
and,  thus,  has  shown  his  ability  to  lead  and 
represent  the  people  of  Alaska  on  both  the 
State  and  federal  levels;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  90th  Club 
will  sincerely  miss  our  esteemed  colleague, 
and  do  deeply  regret  that  Congressman  Pol- 
lock will  not  be  returning  next  year  to  his 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  as  the  loae  Representative  from 
Alaska,  he  has  constantly  kept  in  mind  the 
welfare  of  ALL  Alaskans,  with  their  diverse, 
and.  sometimes,  conflicting  Interests,  striving 
to  fairly  represent  all  viewpoints,  promoting 
legislation  favorable  to  the  greater  good  of 
all  Alaskans,  as  well  as  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  the  efforts  of  Congressman  Pollock 
to  resolve  the  Native  Land  Claims  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  his  above-mentioned 
legislative  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  the  beet 
Interests  of  all  Alaskans  and  the  entire 
United  States,  for  until  these  claims  are  set- 
tled, all  Alaskans  are  hampered  In  their  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  State,  and  the  enure 
United  States  must  wait  until  this  settle- 
ment occurs  before  the  vast  resources  of 
Alaska's  mineral,  oil,  and  gas  deposits  are 
readily  available,  and  to  this  effect,  Ck>ngre8s- 
man  Pollock  has  labored  tirelessly  to  resolve 
this  issue;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Pollock  possesses 
both  the  personal  qualities,  and  experience, 
necessary  for  leadership  of  a  vital  state,  in 
particular:  Intellectual  ability,  educational 
background,  diplomacy,  enthusiasm,  percep- 
tiveness,  fairness,  varied  political  experience, 
both  in  state  and  national  politics;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Pollock  has  shown 
great  leadership  ability  throughout  his  en- 
tire political  career  as  well  as  his  p>ersonaI 
life;  and 

Whereas  CTongressman  Pollock  has  demon- 
strated his  concern  for  the  well-being  of  his 
state,  above  and  beyond  personal  considera- 
tions, relinquishing  virtually  assured  reelec- 
tion to  his  third  term  In  Congress  for  a  chal- 
lenging race  for  the  Governorship  of  Alaska; 
and 

Whereas  Congressman  Pollock's  entire  life 
has  been  an  example  of  challenge  weU  met, 
and  he  has  proven  his  ability  to  turn  chal- 
lenge into  success;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska,  now,  more 
than  at  any  other  moment  in  history,  faces 
a  challenge  which.  If  correctly  met,  can  pro- 
pel Alaska  Into  an  era  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  for  the  benefit  of  all  Alaskans  as 
weU  as  the  entire  United  States: 

We.  the  Congressmen  of  the  90th  Club, 
therefore  resolve  that,  while  we  personally 
regret  the  loss  to  Congress  of  our  respected 
and  valued  colleague,  we  do  hereby  commend 
the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Pollock  for  his 
selfless  decision  to  run  for  the  Governor's 
seat  of  Alaska,  and  do  hereby  endorse  Con- 
gressman Pollock  as  a  man  unusually  well- 
prepared  and  well-motivated  to  meet  the 
challengee  facing  the  State  of  Alaska  at  this 
time,  and  do  wholeheartedly  as  a  group  com- 
mend bis  candidacy  for  Governor. 


PROTECTING  THE  WORLD'S  ART 
TREASURES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remaiks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  16, 1 
sidvised  this  House  that  more  than  100 
cultural  leaders  of  our  country  had  signed 
a  petition  addressed  to  the  Honorable  U 
Thant,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  urging  protection  for  the  au-chi- 
tectural  and  art  treasures  of  the  world 
from  the  threat  of  damage  and  destruc- 
tion wherever  they  are  located.  I  fur- 
ther advised  the  House  that  a  request 
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had  been  made  to  President  Nixon  asking 
that  he  submit  the  Hague  Convention 
for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in 
the  event  of  armed  conflict  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification.  Since  that  date.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  White  House  that 
the  request  is  under  consideration. 

I  would  also  like  to  especially  note  that 
this  mobilization  of  cultural  leaders  came 
about  partially  as  the  result  of  a  meeting 
which  I  had  with  Elizabeth  C.  Baker  of 
Art  News  magazine,  whose  immediate 
concern  was  for  the  safety  of  Angkor  Wat 
and  Angkor  Thom,  the  great  architec- 
tural gems  of  Cambodia. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  add  to  the  rollcall  of  names  those  who 
have  Joined  in  signing  the  petition  sent 
to  the  Secretary -(jeneral  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  rollcall  follows: 

B.  Adams. 

Joaepb  and  Dorothy  Anaen. 

Elizabeth  C.  Baker.  Art  News  Magazine. 

Cornelia  Bailey. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Baum. 

Charles  Becker.  Los  Angeles. 

J.  Braun,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Devra  M.  Breslow.  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Brunner. 

Peggy  Christian.  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Cordley. 

WUUam  B.  Dalley.  I<oe  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustav  DaUa  Calle,  Loe 
Angeles. 

Florence  Dauben,  Loe  Angeles. 

Ross  N.  De  Vlan. 

Roy  Doumanl. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Einstein. 

Helen  J.  Epstein. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Fels. 

Margot  Flatan.  Loe  Angeles. 

Dr.  Marvin  S.  Frelllch,  MD,  L>A.  County 
Museum  of  Art. 

Tom  S.  Pricaro. 

PhUlp  Glusker.  Beverly  Hills. 

Margaret  R.  Goldschmidt. 

John  I.  Goodlad.  University  of  California, 
Loe  Angeles. 

Jean  Haase.  Los  Angeles. 

Lois  T.  Handler. 

Arthur  T.  Harris. 

Mrs.  Dalzell  Hatfield,  Dalzell  Hatfield 
Galleries. 

Sam  HelUnger.  Los  Angelee. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Craig  Herlngma. 

John  Humger,  Los  Angeles. 

Hilda  H.  Himter,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

John  T.  Hurst,  School  of  Architecture  and 
Fine  Arts  Dean,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

James  Jarvls. 

Jeanne  Kamm,  Loe  Angeles. 

Norman  M.  Kelly,  Loe  Angeles. 

Ruth  W.  Klebau. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Klein. 

Nanette  Klein,  Los  Angelee. 

Isabelle  Klelnfield,  New  York,  N.T. 

Mrs.  David  Lelpzlger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kim  Llnnett,  Paloe  Verdes 
Estates.  Calif. 

T.  David  Lipton,  MD,  and  Judith  Upton. 

Saul  and  LUUan  Marks. 

Sylvia  Meller.  Los  Angelee. 

Henry  W.  MUls. 

John  J.  Nelson.  Los  Angeles. 

Bonnie  Newman.  Los  Angeles. 

Gary  Nuttenberg,  Los  Angeles. 

Patsy  Palmer. 

Alice  L.  Palt,  Los  Angeles. 

Ferdinand  Ponthier,  Loe  Angeles. 

Lucretia  Randall. 

Telia  M.  Roberts.  Loe  Angeles. 

Alice  L.  Relfler,  Beverly  Hills. 

Robert  Rounds,  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  M.  Saks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Salmeyer. 


Mrs.  Mary  Saltzberg. 
Helen  Saltzberg. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Sapln. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jud  R.  Scholtz. 
Marvin  ScholU. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Schweitzer,  Los  Angeles. 
Blessing  B.  Semler. 
V.  W.  Small,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Smith. 
Lee  Soble. 

Percy  and  Janice  Solotoy. 
iirs.  Leonard  M.  Sperry. 
Herbert  Sterzer.  Los  Angeles. 
Whitney  I.  Stewart. 
Serena  Stier.  Phl>. 
Oeraldlne  Strock. 
A.  L.  Strock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Vewentee. 
J.  Wall,  University  of  Southern  CallfOTnla 
Pine  Arts  Department. 
Barbara  D.  Weber. 
Charles  D.  Weber. 
Charles  and  Frances  White. 
Mrs.  Roy  B.  WUllams. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  WUlens. 
Frank  and  Hausl  Wlllly,  Loe  Angeles. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al  Taller.  Beverly  HUls,  Calif. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zeltlln. 
Josephine  Zuller. 


PROPOSED  REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Leo  Rennert,  one  of  our  most  percep- 
tive reporters,  should  be  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues: 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  5, 1970] 
The  $536  Million  Is  Earmakked  Teablt  por 

CaUFOKNIA    IP    REVENtTE    SHAKING    BECOMES 

Law 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington  . — In  an  effort  to  pump  new 
life  Into  President  Nixon's  revenue  sharing 
plan,  the  Treasury  Department  has  told 
California  members  of  Congress  that  their 
state  would  receive  $636  million  a  year  If  the 
proposal  becomes  law. 

The  department,  however,  failed  to  state 
this  amount  would  not  become  available  for 
another  five  years.  Nor  did  It  mention  the 
fact  that  the  program  would  start  with  a 
fractional  allocation  of  only  about  6  per 
cent — with  all  50  states  having  to  divide  half 
the  sum  projected  for  California. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  be- 
gan July  1,  California  would  receive  $28.5 
million — approximately  l-20th  of  the  depart- 
ment's advertised  amount. 

SLOW    START 

In  pushing  revenue  sharing,  Nixon  actuaUy 
recommended  to  Congress  a  slow  spending 
start — a  national  total  of  $275  million  next 
spring  which  would  grow  gradually  to  a  $5 
billion  level  In  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1, 
1975. 

The  department  omitted  the  timetable 
from  a  thick  brochure  it  sent  lawmakers,  list- 
ing only  the  allocations  for  their  states  "dur- 
ing the  first  full  year  of  permanent  Imple- 
mentation." Nowhere  Is  this  period  defined 
as  the  1976-76  fiscal  year. 

In  response  to  a  press  query,  Charles 
Arnold,  the  department's  Information  chief, 
confirmed  that  congressional  approval  of  Nix- 
on's plan  would  result  in  a  fiow  of  consider- 
ably less  money  to  the  states  during  the  first 
five  years. 

The  national  total  would  rise  from  $276 
million  this  fiscal  year  to  $1J»  billion  In  fiscal 
1972.  $2J2  billion  in  fiscal  1973,  3.2  billion  In 
fiscal  1974,  $4.2  billion  In  fiscal  1976  and 
finally  to  $5.1  bUUon  tn  fiscal  1976. 


no     8TBIN0S 

The  funds  would  go  to  states,  cities  and 
counties  without  any  strings  attached  as  to 
their  use.  The  President  contends  this  would 
reduce  federal  control  and  give  sute  and 
local  officials  more  discretion  m  determining 
priorities  for  expenditure  of  federal  funds. 

The  proposal,  however,  has  made  no  bead- 
way  in  the  democratic-controlled  Congress. 
Critics  contend  it  Is  unwise  for  one  level  of 
government  to  raise  taxes  and  permit  an- 
other level  to  decide  how  to  spend  it.  They 
also  have  expressed  concern  that  revenue 
sharing  eventually  would  supplant  or  tend 
to  reduce  many  of  the  present  categorical 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  health,  education, 
mass  transit,  urban  renewal  and  rural  as- 
sistance, which  carry  much  higher  price  tags. 

In  Its  projection  for  California,  the  de- 
partment estimates  that  the  state's  $5363 
million  share  (five  years  hence)  would  be 
divided  so  that  state  government  would  keep 
$370.5  million  while  local  governments  would 
receive  $166.8  million.  The  local  slice  would 
be  spUt  on  the  basis  of  $85.4  mllUon  to  coun- 
ties and  $80.4  mUlion  to  cities. 

By  1076-76,  annual  allocations  would  total 
$1.6  million  for  the  City  of  Sacramento,  $1.1 
million  for  Fresno,  $283,000  for  Modesto. 
$424,000  for  Bakersfield,  $152,000  for  Red- 
dmg,  $712,000  for  Stockton,  $268,000  for 
Sanu  Rosa  and  $248,000  for  VaUeJo. 

THE    $2  9    MILLION 

County  Shares  in  five  years  would  amount 
to  $3.9  million  for  Sacramento,  $1.8  mllUon 
for  Fresno,  $943,000  for  Stanislaus,  $529,000 
for  Butte,  $162,000  for  <3olusa,  $603,000  for 
El  Dorado,  $159,000  for  Glenn,  $639,000  for 
Humboldt,  $2  mlUlon  for  Kem,  $307,000  for 
Kings,  $279,000  for  Madera,  $287,000  for  Men- 
docino, $583,000  for  Merced,  $345,000  for 
Napa,  $791,000  for  Placer,  $1.4  million  for 
San  Joaquin,  $818,000  for  Shasta,  $225,000  for 
Siskiyou,  $549,000  for  Solano,  $1  million  for 
Sonoma,  $242,000  for  Sutter.  $178,000  few  Te- 
hama. $975,000  for  Tulare,  $429,000  for  Tolo 
and  $194,000  for  Tuba. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  each  Jurisdiction 
would  receive  about  5  per  cent  of  the  listed 
amount. 


HEARINGS   ON   LOBBYING 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  on  July  8  adopted  House 
Resolution  1031  directing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations and  studies  of  lobbying  ac- 
tivities and  campaign  finances,  and  to 
report  our  findings  and  recommendations 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

While  these  two  complex  subjects  are 
in  some  way  related,  our  committee  has 
decided  to  hold  separate  hearings  on  each 
inasmuch  as  many  witnesses  would  want 
to  address  themselves  to  only  one  of  the 
the  two  areas. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  had  sched- 
uled public  hearings  for  September  10, 
15, 18,  and  17  to  seek  views  from  the  gen- 
eral public  for  our  guidsuice  in  determin- 
ing what,  if  any,  remedial  legislation  is 
necessary  to  improve  regulation  of  lobby- 
ing practices. 

At  a  later  time  appropriate  to  the  legis- 
lative progrtmi,  we  will  establish  a  simi- 
lar  schedule  for  Members'  testimony  or 
submission  of  statements  on  lobbying. 

I  make  this  announcement  in  order  to 
alert  those  Members  who  may  be  queried 
by  interested  constituents  as  well  as  to 
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notify  those  Members  interested  in  sub- 
mitting views  on  lobbying,  whether  they 
desire  to  appear  in  person  or  file  state- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings. 

Following  this  portion  of  the  assign- 
ment, w'e  expect  to  conduct  similar  hear- 
ings on  the  raising,  reporting  and  use  of 
campaign  funds  for  candidates  for  the 
House,  as  directed  in  House  Resolution 
1031.  

DISCLOSURE  OP  FUNDS 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  citizens  are 
to  have  a  complete  picture  of  a  candi- 
date's campaign  for  public  ofOce  during 
the  coming  elections,  they  must  have  a 
complete  and  detailed  reporting  of  all 
camcmign  receipts  and  expenditures. 
Maryland  and  many  other  States  provide 
for  detailed  campaign  disclosures,  but 
there  are  no  such  safeguards  in  the  laws 
governing  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  felt  it  essential  to  provide  de- 
tailed reporting  of  my  campaign  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  and  I  have  introduced,  with  co- 
sponsorship  by  47  of  my  colleagues,  leg- 
islation to  close  this  loophole  in  the  res- 
trict law  and  I  urge  its  adoption.  I  am 
heartened  by  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  favorable  response  I  have 
had  from  the  commimity.  Washington 
radio  station  WTOP  recently  editorial- 
ized in  support  of  this  legislation,  noting 
that  "a  District  of  Coluaibia  disclosure 
law  would  help  to  purify  elections  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other." 

Citizens  should  also  have  the  benefit  of 
a  statement  of  the  financial  holdings  of 
elected  public  o£Bcials.  This  provides 
another  measure  by  which  cltlziens  can 
assure  themselves  that  public  officials 
are  not  subject  to  conflicts  of  Interest 
which  could  prevent  or  deter  them  from 
performing  their  official  duties  in  an  ob- 
jective manner.  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  of  my  wife's  and 
my  financial  holdings: 
Financial   statement   of  Gilbert   Gude  and 

Jane  Callaghan  Gude.  hU  wife.  July  25, 

1970 
Assets: 

Cash,  checking  and  savings  ac- 
counts       $3,083 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryland, 

(stock — 100  shares) 4,500 

Part  ownership  of  A.  Oude  Sons 
Co.,  Inc.  (family  landscape  nurs- 
ery and  florist  firm) 625,000 

Residence   65,000 

Life  Insurance,  cash  value 6, 670 

Household    furnishings,    personal 

belongings  $23,000 

Two  automobiles 2, 160 

Total 729,413 

liabilities: 

Accounts  payable 600 

Mortgage,    residence 20, 114 

Penonal  note 9,000 

Ufe  Insurance,  loan 600 

Total   80.  M4 

Net  worth 699,299 


The  only  substantial  change  in  our 
holdings  in  the  last  year  has  been  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  listed  bank  stock. 

Net  income  in  1969  after  taxes,  $39,225. 
All  income  exclusive  of  that  from  the 
U.S.  Government  was  from  sources  listed 
imder  assets. 


RESOLUTION    COMMENDING    HON. 
J.    HERBERT   BURKE 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  House  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  90th  Club,  our 
membership  adopted  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  service  in  this  body  of  the 
Honorable  J.  Herbert  Burke,  represent- 
ing the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Florida.  Since  the  resolution  speaks  for 
itself,  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  our  90th  Club,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve  as  president: 

90th  Club  RESOLtmoN 

Whereas,  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  other  public  officials  are 
looked  upon  to  provide  Innovative  thought 
and  decisive  Judgment  concerning  the  wel- 
fare and  the  destiny  of  their  constituents 
and  of  their  country;  and 

Whereas,  since  becoming  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  Honora- 
able  J.  Herbert  Btjrke,  United  States  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Tenth  Congressional 
District  of  Florida,  has  conscientiously  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  vital  Issues  con- 
fronting the  people  In  his  District  and  In  our 
Nation  today,  and  has  made  In  depth  re- 
search studies  Into  many  Important  issues 
with  the  result  that  the  Information  ob- 
tained and  submitted  by  him  has  been  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Republican  and  Democratic;  and 

Whereas,  the  Members  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Leadership  appointed  and  recom- 
mended the  Honorable  J.  Herbert  Bttrke  for 
appointment,  and  be  was  appointed,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  prestigious  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Republican  National  Congressional 
Committee:  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  J.  Herbert  Bttrke 
was  appointed  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
only  official  Congressional  Study  Mission  to 
Investigate  and  report  Its  findings  on  the 
Blafran-Nlgerlan  conflict;  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  J.  Herbert  Bttrke 
did  In  the  fulfillment  of  his  assignment  go 
Into  the  war  torn  zone  at  great  personal 
risk  and  did,  therefore,  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  which  contained  Information 
valuable  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  J.  Herbert  Bttrke 
because  of  the  trust  and  confidence  the  Re- 
publican leadership  has  In  him,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  a  delegate  and  advisor  at  the  historic  first 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican States,  and  served  as  a  delegate  and 
Congressional  advisor  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  that  organization  assembled  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  J.  Herbert  Bttrke 
had  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  and  call  the  public's  attention  to 
the  naval  and  military  build-up  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Mid-East  which  could  well  have 
upset  the  balance  of  power  In  world  affairs  at 
the  expense  of  our  nation's  security;  and 

MThereas,  the  Honorable  J.  Herbert  Btakx 
has  been  a  strong  critic  of  reckless  govem- 


ment  spending  policies,  and  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  for  Oongreeelonal  reform  and  Con- 
greeelonal  review  of  OTir  government's  q>end- 
Ing  policies  with  the  result  he  was  cited  by 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
by  the  National  Associated  Businessmen  for 
his  notable  voting  record  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  support  of  those 
legislative  meas\ires  which  would  serve  to 
sustain,  strengthen  and  defend  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  tne  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  also  further  recognized  by  the 
AMVETS,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  special 
merltorius  commendation  for  leadership  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  spon- 
soring and  supporting  effective  programs  for 
the  continuing  growth,  welfare  and  security 
of  the  nation  and  its  citizens,  and  was  cited 
in  this  regard  also  by  a  number  of  other 
organizations: 

Now  therefore.  Be  it  Resolved  that  the  90th 
Club,  which  is  composed  of  58  Republican 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
hereby  conunends  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  J.  Herbert  Burke,  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Florida  for  his  valuable  and  faithful  service 
and  constructive  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  District  and  of  his  nation  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Signed  this  Aug.  6. 1970. 

Wmt  Matns, 
President.  90th  Club. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  L. 
OTTINGER  REGARDING  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  THE  AIR  POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this       ^ 
point  in  the  Record.)  3 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today       ** 
I  and  18  of  my  colleagues  are  joining  in 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  get  effective  action 
to  deal  with  the  very  real  and  serious 
threat  posed  by  the  pollution  of  our  air. 

The  events  of  this  summer  have  given 
us  dramatic  evidence  of  just  how  serious 
that  threat  is.  During  the  last  week  of 
July  in  New  York,  air  pollution  rose  to 
such  levels  as  to  endanger  public  health 
and  require  emergency  abatement  meas- 
ures. Similar  incidents  have  occurred  In 
other  major  cities  throughout  the  Nation 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world. 

To  date,  existing  legislation  designed 
to  deal  with  this  problem  has  proven  to 
be  so  ineffective  as  to  actually  protect 
polluters.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  this 
situation.  The  health  and  even  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  depend  on  our  taking 
effective  action  now. 

The  major  failure  of  existing  programs 
Is  that  they  do  not  attack  pollution  at  its 
source,  but  Instead  set  vaguie  and  unen- 
forceable standards  of  general  air  quality. 
Only  by  attacking  pollution  at  Its  source 
can  we  deal  effectively  with  the  problem. 

The  automobile  Is  the  cause  of  60  per- 
cent of  our  national  air  pollution  and  as 
high  as  92  percent  of  the  pollution  In 
some  of  our  urban  areas.  The  legislation 
that  my  colleagues  and  I  are  proix>slng 
today  will  deal  with  this  problem  In  two 
steps. 

First,  it  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  speed 
up  the  application  of  abatement  stand- 
ards. Under  this  measure,  the  standards 
now  proposed  to  be  applied  to  1975  auto- 


mobiles would  be  applied  for  1973  mod- 
els. This  is  an  important  step  but  it  is 
only  a  beginning.  Even  the  1975  stand- 
ards will  permit  more  pollution  than  is 
safe  for  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
legislation  that  we  are  Introducing  will 
require  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  undertake  a  crash 
program  of  research  into  fesisible  al- 
ternatives to  the  Internal  combuslon  en- 
gine, and  will  requL-e  that  after  1975 
no  motor  vehicle  shall  be  sold  in  this 
country  that  exceeds  the  lowest  emission 
standards  for  any  otherwise  feasible  pro- 
pulsion system.  It  sets  fines  of  $25,000 
for  the  first  violati<  n  and  $50,000  for 
each  subsequent  violation  and  it  provides 
that  each  motor  vehicle  sold  in  viola- 
tion of  this  law  will  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense. 

The  other  major  causes  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  this  country  are  emissions  from 
stationary  sources  such  as  power  gener- 
ating and  manufacturing  plants  and 
heating  and  incineration  facilities.  The 
only  way  to  deal  with  this  type  of  pol- 
lution is  to  set  specific  standards  for  the 
maximum  emissions  of  all  forms  of  pol- 
lution to  be  permitted  from  each  instal- 
lation. The  legislation  that  we  are  in- 
troducing today  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
conduct  a  program  of  research  to  deter- 
mine maximum  acceptable  emissions.  It 
requires  that  by  1972  the  standards  shall 
be  enforcer"  for  every  stationary  source. 
In  order  to  assure  cwnpllance  it  sets  a 
fine  of  $10,000  for  the  first  violation  and 
$25,000  for  each  subsequent  violation 
and  specifies  that  each  day  of  continued 
violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  of- 
fense. 

The  cause  of  pollution  from  both 
motor  vehicles  and  many  stationary 
sources  is  the  fuel  and  fuel  additives  that 
are  consumed.  The  legislation  we  are 
introducing  directs  the  Secretary  to  rele- 
gate the  sale  or  use  of  fuel  or  fuel  addi- 
tives. It  requires  him  to  conduct  an  im- 
mediate program  of  research  to  deter- 
mine what  fuel  and  fuel  additives  can 
safely  be  used  and  how  they  can  be  used 
to  assure  the  protection  of  the  public 
health.  Based  upon  this  Information  the 
Secretary  shall,  by  1971,  issue  standards 
for  safe  fuel  additives  and  after  January 
1,  1975,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son or  corporation  to  sell  and  use  fuel 
or  fuel  additives  that  fail  to  conform  to 
these  standards.  A  fine  of  $25,000  will  be 
assessed  against  violators  for  the  first 
offense  and  $50,000  for  each  subsequent 
offense.  Again,  each  day  of  violation  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Finally,  this  legislation  authorizes  any 
citizen  to  bring  action  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  this  law  and  provides  that 
any  person  bringing  information  that 
leads  to  the  conviction  of  a  violator  shall 
receive  50  percent  of  the  fine  sissessed. 

Since  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1965. 
I  have  been  warning  of  the  dangers  of 
pollution  and  advocating  the  enactment 
of  effective  legislation  to  protect  the 
public  from  this  threat.  Time  and  time 
again  Congress  has  approached  the 
problem  and  then  failed  to  take  the 
forceful  and  effective  action  that  is  es- 
sential. We  can  no  longer  wait.  My  col- 


leagues and  I  are  therefore  Joining  in  the 
formation  of  a  congressional  Clean  Air 
Committee,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
win  early  enactment  of  this  legislation 
and  then  to  assure  its  effective  enforce- 
ment. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  effort  we  are  launching  here  today 
is  fully  coordinated  with  a  similar  pro- 
gram In  the  Senate.  In  the  other  body, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Gaylord  Nelson,  Is  leading  an  effort 
to  incorporate  similar  provisions  to  those 
proposed  in  our  bill  as  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
when  that  measure  is  reported  to  the 
Senate  fioor. 

With  this  kind  of  organized  effort,  I 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  correct  the 
failures  of  the  past  and  enact  legislation 
that  will  for  the  first  time  give  us  the 
tools  to  clean  up  our  air  and  preserve  a 
wholesome  and  liveable  environment. 


IT  PAYS  TO  ORGANIZE 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALK  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents.  Ell  Rucker  of  Chll- 
howee,  Mo.,  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  papers  in  our  con- 
gressional district  which  in  my  opinion 
is  worth  sharing  with  my  colleagues. 

It  Is  entitled,  "It  Pays  to  Organize" 
and  covers  such  subjects  as  women's 
rights,  the  TV  appearances  of  male  hair- 
dos which  he  says  would  look  good  on 
any  woman  and  sundry  other  comments 
that  show  a  great  sense  of  humor  by 
this  constituent. 

Consistently  enough  he  points  out  that 
the  really  disorganized  group  In  our  so- 
ciety are  the  tax-paying  law-abiding, 
silent  majority.  The  fact  that  they  are 
disorganized  is  probably  the  reason  they 
are  the  forgotten  people.  My  salute  goes 
to  my  friend,  EHl  Rucker  of  Chllhowee, 
for  his  well-considered  views  on  the 
plight  of  the  silent  majority  of  our 
citizens. 

But  in  my  opinion  It  is  significant  that 
he  firmly  believes  that  even  though  we 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  and  lost 
hundreds  of  our  best  men  In  Southeast 
Asia  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
of  a  small  Asian  country,  we  carmot  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  still  possible 
for  a  conspiracy  to  take  over  this  great 
country  of  ours  and  our  freedom  slide 
by  default  into  oblivion.  He  is  so  right 
that  we  must  resolve  that  those  brave 
men  who  died  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain. 

The  letter  to  the  editor  follows: 

It  Pats  To  Oroanizz 

Dear  Editob:  It  pays  to  organize.  So  they 
say,  and  every  segment  of  our  society  seems 
to  be  organized  except  the  law-abiding  tax- 
paying  majority. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  latest  group  to  or- 
ganize is  a  group  of  women  back  east,  to 
fight  for  women's  rights  and  surely  no  one 
would  blame  them  for  that,  but  some  of 
tbelr  group  are  against  men  and  I  for  one 
dent  blame  them  on  that  score  either. 

Since  woman  throTighout  the  ages  has 
been  bogged  down  with  the  biirden  of  bring- 


ing children  into  the  world,  and  one  lady 
I  listened  to  on  TV  thinks  It's  time  they 
shove  that  Job  off  on  men.  Now,  I  am  not 
one  who  claims  to  know  much  about  such 
things,  but  In  falling  back  on  the  little  I 
know,  I  have  grave  doubts  about  them  get- 
ting that  Job  done.  But  If  the  long-haired 
boys  find  out  about  it,  they  at  least  will  try. 
And  I  win  admit  some  of  them  would  make 
very  good  looking  mothers,  but  of  course  It 
takes  more  than  looks  to  be  one. 

About  all  us  ordinary  folks  know  these 
days  Is  what  we  read  In  the  papers  or  see 
on  TV,  and  all  are  impressed  one  way  or 
another  by  what  they  see  and  hear.  On  the 
talent  scout  program  Saturday  evening  a 
young  fellow  about  25  or  30  years  old  showed 
up  In  a  hair-do  that  would  look  good  on 
any  woman.  It  was  neatly  combed  down  over 
his  ears,  or  holes  in  his  head!  Your  guess 
Is  as  good  as  mine.  But,  he  also  wore  a 
mustache,  which  detracted  somewhat  from 
his  motherly  appearance,  since  I  have  no 
recollection  of  ever  seeing  a  mother  wearing 
a  mustache.  But  the  feUow  is  deserving  of 
one  compliment.  His  hair-do  was  neatly 
combed,  as  many  of  the  long-haired  boys 
look  as  though  their  hair  has  never  been 
Introduced  to  a  comb. 

Now  back  to  the  question  of  organizing. 
It  looks  from  here  that  everybody  is  or- 
ganized except  thoee  that  should  be.  The 
atheists,  anarchists  and  commTinlsts  are  all 
organized  and  they  are  making  their  In- 
fluence felt  and  known  everywhere  except 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  haven't  heard  about 
It  or  else  too  politically  minded  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

The  disorganized  In  our  society  are  the 
tax-paying,  law-abiding,  silent  majority  and 
that  Is  probably  the  reason  why  we  are  the 
forgotten  people.  And  I  can  think  of  but  one 
reason  why  we  are  not  organized  and  that 
you  too  may  know.  I  will  teU  you  a  story 
that  I  beard  that  probably  explains  It.  The 
story:  One  day  whUe  a  group  of  Inmates 
from  an  asylum,  about  20  In  all,  were  polic- 
ing the  grounds  and  only  one  guard  was 
guarding  them.  A  passerby  noticed  that  spec- 
tacle and  said  to  one  of  the  Inmates,  "Is 
there  only  one  man  guarding  you  fellows?" 
"Yes,  that's  all,"  said  the  Inmate.  "WeU,  said 
the  passerby.  If  you  fellows  would  organize 
you  could  overpower  the  guard  and  go  free." 
So  the  inmate  said,  "If  we  could  organize, 
we  wouldn't  be  here." 

Now,  good  citizens  In  this  section  of  Amer- 
ica, let's  not  be  so  naive  as  to  rear  back  on 
OTir  haunches  and  watch  the  communists  and 
anarchists  take  over  without  letting  our 
voices  be  heard. 

This  nation  has  sent  half  a  million  men  to 
flght  and  die  In  an  effort  to  prevent  a  com- 
munist takeover  of  a  small  Asian  coTintry. 
In  doing  so,  he  gave  rise  to  an  Increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  that  longtime  conspiracy 
to  take  over  over  here. 

So,  win  or  lose  In  Asia,  if  and  when  the 
half  million  men  are  brought  home  and  find 
that  thoee  who  sent  them  over  there  to  fig^t 
for  freedom  have  let  that  freedom  sUde  by 
default  into  oblivion  and  these  words  from 
Lincoln's  Getty sbtirg  speech  float  through 
their  minds,  and  I  quote:  "that  we  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
In  vain."  they  probably  will  want  to  pay 
a  visit  to  every  one  of  the  40,000  graves  of 
those  that  wont  be  back  and  place  this 
epitaph: 

"One  hundred  billion  dollars  gone  down 
the  drain  and  40,000  of  America's  best — died 

In  vain."  

Eli  Ruckle. 

CHII.HOWXS,  Mo. 


THE  GREAT  ENERGY  GRAB 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcohd  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  monopolistic  oil  Industry 
has  embtarked  on  a  scheme  to  ultimately 
control  virtually  all  raw  energy  sources 
In  the  United  States.  Such  control,  if 
successful,  would  lead  to  a  stranglehold 
on  the  entire  economy  of  our  Nation  be- 
cause everything  we  do — everything  we 
produce — depends  upon  energy.  No  fac- 
tory, no  store,  no  home,  no  transportation 
system  can  CH?erate  without  it.  The  im- 
plications are  frightening  for  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  the  security  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

What  Is  happening.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
be  the  No.  1  domestic  economic  crisis  of 
this  generation — a  crisis  resulting  from 
exorbitantlj'  high  fuel  and  power  costs 
coupled  with  widespread  fuel  and  power 
shortages.  This  crisis  can  lead  to  catas- 
trophe. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  oil  Industry  is  comprised  of  the  most 
powerful  economic  giants  in  the  country. 
Due  to  high  depletion  allowances  and 
other  forms  of  protection,  they  have 
amassed  huge  capital  assets.  But  the  oil 
interests  are  not  satisfied  with  huge  prof- 
Its  and  control  over  their  own  huge  in- 
dustry. Through  a  powerful  and  effective 
lobbying  force  they  have  caused  our 
Government  to  impose  and  uphold  ex- 
tremely low  quotas  for  foreign  oil  im- 
ports. This  In  itself  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  moving  petroleum  fuel  prices 
to  an  ariiflcially  high  level  and  in  the 
creation  of  severe  fuel  oil  shortages  last 
winter.  These  shortages  are  likely  to  be 
worse  this  winter  and  prices  will  be  high- 
er. The  only  thing  we  will  have  plenty  of 
fuel  for  will  be  for  the  fires  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  now  talk  about 
coal.  Recently  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority announced  an  earth-shaking  25- 
to  30-percent  rate  increase.  Between 
two-thirds  and  three-quarters  of  the 
reason  for  this  gigantic  boost  is  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  coal  has  virtually 
doubled  in  a  year's  time.  TVA  was  paying 
$4  per  ton.  In  July  of  this  year  the  price 
was  as  high  as  $8.20  per  ton  and  continu- 
ing to  increase. 

Why  has  the  price  of  coal  more  than 
doubled?  Is  it  higher  wages.  Republican 
interest  rates,  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
additional  reclamation  expenses?  Only 
in  relatively  small  part  are  these  the 
causes,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  main  reason  is 
that  there  is  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  coal  for  domestic  power  generation 
and  unprecedented  increases  in  exports, 
mainly  to  Japan.  Coal  is  in  very  much  a 
seller's  market.  Current  coal  prices  bear 
little  or  no  relationship  to  casts,  but  are 
simply  based  on  charelng  the  maximum 
the  trafBc  will  bear. 

But  the  crowning  blow,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  oil  industry  is  buying  up  the 
coal  industry  a  mile  a  minute  and  is  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  market  both 
petroleum  products  and  coal  at  prices 
which  have  little  relation  to  production 
costs.  The  oil  industry  is  trying  to  take 
complete  control  over  the  coal  industry 
and  the  results  are  proving  disastrous. 

And  another  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  the  Justice  Department  doing 
about  this?  Is  this  not  a  clear  violation 


of  antitrust  laws?  Are  not  these  prac- 
tices monopolistic  in  a  form  clearly  det- 
rimental to  the  public  interest?  Does  the 
oil  industry  really  care  about  our  na- 
tional economic  well-being?  Does  it 
really  care  about  the  citizens  whose 
hard-earned  dollars  create  their  great 
wealth?  I  wonder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  oil  giants  con- 
trol all  the  oil  and  gas  and  coal,  and 
carefully  continue  to  throttle  down  oil 
imports,  what  is  there  left?  Except  for 
direct  application  of  solar  energy  and  a 
small  hydroelectric  generating  capacity 
there  are  only  the  nuclear  fuels.  These 
fuels  are  of  drsunatically  more  impor- 
tance today  than  anyone  dared  dream 
Just  5  years  ago.  The  main  reason  is  the 
fantastic  increase  in  coal  prices.  This 
administration  has  already,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  tipped  its  hand  on  what 
it  wants  to  do  with  the  huge  Govern- 
ment-owned gaseous  diffusion  uranium 
production  plants  at  Oak  Ridge.  It  wants 
to  sell  them  to  private  industry.  Who 
wants  to  buy  them?  The  oil  Industry,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greedy, 
public-be-damned  oil  industry.  If  the 
present  course  of  the  oil  Industry  con- 
tinues and  their  schemes  of  monopoly 
are  permitted  to  materialize  while  this 
administration  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sit  idly  by,  the  Dixon-Yates  scan- 
dal is  going  to  look  like  a  kindergarten 
game. 

The  attitude  of  those  controlling  the 
base  energy  sources  is  further  reflected 
in  a  report  in  Business  Week — August  1, 
1970,  page  22 — which  stated: 

The  major  oil  companies,  which  control 
most  of  the  natural  gas  supplies  In  the  V.S. 
have  made  It  clear  that  they  are  not  Inter- 
ested In  Increasing  gas  production  until  It 
becomes  more  profitable  than  other  invest- 
ments they  can  make.  But  that  could  mean 
a  60  percent  Increase  In  the  present  celling 
prices  that  producers  can  charge  for  natural 
gas. 

These  same  companies  control  a  major 
portion  of  the  coal  reserves,  and  it  is 
clear  from  what  is  happening  that  the 
same  attitude  exists  insofar  as  any  effort 
to  increase  coal  production  is  concerned. 

As  a  first  step  in  encouraging  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  urgent  duties  to  in- 
vestigate and  act  to  save  the  coimtry 
from  this  disastrous  takeover,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  urging  and  request- 
ing the  Committee  en  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  to  investigate  the  high 
prices  of  coal.  Other  actions  will  follow 
along  related  or  similar  lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  point  out,  the 
security  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake.  At  the 
present  time  if  a  national  emergency  re- 
quired large  blocks  of  power  on  short 
notice  the  Nation's  electric  industry 
would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
vide it  on  a  sustained  basis  unless  coal 
supplies  are  increased  drastically.  It  is 
unthinkable  to  permit  a  continuation  of 
the  present  trends  which  severely  limit 
the  capacities  of  the  Nation's  electric 
utilities  to  respond  to  a  national  crisis. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
An  American  must  work  approximately 
3.6  months  to  buy  a  small  car  while  a 
Russian  miist  work  23.3  months. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extrai.eous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Teimessee)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Hicks,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGcs,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scott)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Williams,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Watson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RUPPE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Flood,  for  all  Members  specJung 
on  the  veto  message  of  the  President,  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BuGGi,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  today  immediately  before 
the  vote  on  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation veto. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  to  Tcvlse  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  special  order  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScoTT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Springer  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  nine  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ruppe  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  PmouEY. 

Mr.  Sebelhts  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Keith  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Whttehurst. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Brotzhan. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

(The  following  Memt>ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Powell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PucmsKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H Jl.  14866.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  yean  the 
period  during  which  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning materials  may  be  Imported  free  of  duty. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 


8.  3103.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  term  during  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  can  make  flaherles  loans  un- 
der the  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  12,  1970, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  17711.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  imperative  Association  Act,  and 
for  other  ptirposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  xmtil  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, August  14.  1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXR',  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2305.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
tration, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  list  showing  the 
number  of  Individuals  In  each  General 
Schedule  grade  employed  by  the  administra- 
tion under  the  ClasslAcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  on  June  30,  1969,  and  on  June  30, 
1970,  pursuant  to  65  Stat.  736.  758;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Receiveo  from  the  Comptroller  General 

2306.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  action  required  to  Improve  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  career  program  for 
procurement  personnel:  to  the  (Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2307.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  progress  and  problems  in  U.S.  aid  to 
the  economic  unification  of  Central  America, 
Department  of  State,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  O^  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xlil,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Senate  (Concurrent 
Resolution  49.  Concurrent  resolution  provid- 
ing for  congressional  recognition  of  the  God- 
dard  Rocket  and  Space  Museum  (Rept.  No. 
91-1416).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  th^ 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  18686.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lease  aod 
transfer  of  Burley  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1417).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wbole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1247.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  sec- 
tion 19(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (Rept.  No.  01-1418).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  otx  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interat«te 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  8668.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
make  special  studies,  to  provide  servlcee,  and 
to  engage  in  Joint  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1419).  Referred  to 
the  Ckunmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
(Conference  report  on  8.  3637  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1420).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HALEY:  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJi.  11771.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  Judgments  In  favor  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1421).  Re- 
ferred to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJR.  14396.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Chemehuevl 
Tribe  of  Indians;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  91-1422).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  15469.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Yakima  Tribes 
la  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 47-A.  162,  and  consolidated  47  and 
164,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-1423).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  15624.  A  bill  to  convey 
certain  federally  owned  lands  to  the  Chero- 
kee Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1424).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HM.  16833.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Confederated 
Bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Court  of  Claims  case 
47567,  and  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Ute 
Ttlbe  of  the  ULatab  and  Ouray  Reservation 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Unccmpahgre  Band 
of  Ute  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  349,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  91-1425).  rurened  to  the  (Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  (Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  18298.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Centrsil  Valley  reclamation 
project  to  Include  Black  Butte  project;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1426).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

B*-.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1197.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  KJR.  1C874,  a  bill  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Gulf  Is- 
lands National  Seashore.  In  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  for 
the  recognition  of  certain  historic  values  at 
Port  San  Carlos,  Fort  Redoubt.  Port  Barran- 
cas, and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  and  Port 
Massachusetts  in  Mlssl.<^lppl,  and  for  other 
purposes  ( Rept.  No.  91-1427) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules:  House  Resolution  1193.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  18776,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish in  the  State  of  Michigan  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshorc.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1428).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Intnxluced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  DINGELL: 
HJL  18969.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  compre- 
hensive surveys  vltli  xeapect   to  the  a4^ 
:.'.t-   .   '.    •  I'TTf 
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quacy  of  game  and  oth«r  animals  and  game 
birds  and  otiier  birds  and  fish,  and  their 
habitat,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
•rtes.  „     „ 

By    Mr.    MILLS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Btutss  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Bbot- 
Hiu.  of  Virginia) : 
H  R.  18970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United   States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FI8Hi3l: 
H.R.  18971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  Insurance  financed  In  whole  for  low- 
Income  groups,  through  Issuance  of  certifi- 
cates, and  m  part  for  all  other  persons 
through  allowance  of  tax  credits,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  peer  review  of  utilization, 
charges,  and  quality  of  medical  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    GILBERT    (for    himself.   Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.   Ankttnzio.  Mr.  Beas- 
co,  Mr.  Bybne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Dblanbt,  Mr.  Etorr,  Mr.  Peie- 
DEL,   Mr.   Oaixaoheb.   Mr.   Oabmatz. 
Mr.     HixsTOSKi.     Mr.     Kabth.     Mr. 
MiKVA,    Mr.    MiNisH.    Mr.    Mubpht 
of  lUmols,  Mr.  Nnc,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Roonet  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  18972.    A    bill:    National   Public   Em- 
ployee Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
HJl   18973.  A  blU  to  direct  the  establUh- 
ment  of  health  standards  for  employees  of 
food  service  establishments  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stub- 
BLEFDELD.    Mt.    Meskill,    and    Mr. 

R\BICK)  : 

HR.  18974.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Worlcs  Acceleration  Act  to  make  Its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
emploj-ment.  to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wtdleb.  Mr.  Wolit.  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Halpekn.  Mr.  MncvA,  Mr.  But- 
ton. *4r.  Powell.  Mr.  Hastincs,  Mr. 
MoifAGAN.  and  Mr.  GnjEKT) : 
HJa   18975.  A  blU  to  amend  section  223(h) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  penalties  for  violation  of  any  safety  re- 
qxUrement  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.         

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R  18976.  A  bill  to  prohibit  denial  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  by  States  and 
local  governments  because  of  color,  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R  18977.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Civil  Rlghu  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
HJt.  18978.  A  bin  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entlUed  to  monthly  cash  bene- 
fits under  secUon  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  individuals  retired  for  dlaabUlty 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
ahall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance  bene- 
flta  under  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  without  regard  to  their  age.  and  to  re- 
duce from  $50  to  •26  the  annual  deductible 
Imposed  under  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  tIo- 
DiNo.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Donohtj*.  Mr. 
CoNTZBa,      Mr.      Btam,      and      Mr. 
Mikva)  : 
HJl.  18979.  A  bUl  designating  certain  elec- 
tion days  a«  legal  public  holidays;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  omNOER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bell  of   California,   Mr.   Bbown  of 
California,  Mr.  Fabbstein,  Mr.  Ottdx, 
Mr.    Habbinoton,    Mr.    KocH,    Mr. 
LovraNSTEiN,     Mr.     McCabtht,    Mr. 
McClosket,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Mobsk, 
Mr.  Reh)  of  New  Tork.  Mr.  Retjss,  Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Bbaok- 
MAs.  Mr.  Fbaseb,  and  Mr.  Hxchlkb 
of  West  Virginia) : 
H.R.  18980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution  by  the  control  of  emis- 
sions   from   motor    vehicles,    motor    vehicle 
engines,    stationary    sources   and    fuel,   and 
fuel  additives  In  order  to  protect  the  health 
and   welfare   of   the   people   of   the   United 
States,  and  for  other  pvuT>oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJl.  18981.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  promote  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional grid  for  the  supply  of  electric  power; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.         

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJl.  18982.  A  wn  to  provide  emergency 
authority  for  the  guarantee  of  loans  to  aid 
business  enterprises  to  meet  temporary  and 
urgent  financial  needs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R.  18983.  A  bill;  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act 
of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
HJl.  18984.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
grams   and    policies    intended    to    Insure, 
through   maximum   use   of   Indigenous   re- 
sources, that  the  United  States  requirements 
for  low-cost  energy  be  met.  and  to  reconcile 
environmental  quality  requirements  with  fu- 
ture energy  needs;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  18985.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  make  a  survey  of  St.  Marys 
River.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bubton 
of    California.    Mr.    Fabbstein,   Mr. 
Halpebn.      Mr.      Habbinoton,      Mr. 
Hawkins.     Mr.     Lowenstein,     Mr. 
MooBHEAD,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, and  Mr.  Tun  net)  : 
H.R.  18986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  Act  to  protect  consumers  against 
careless  and  erroneous  billing,  and  to  require 
that  statements  under  open-end  credit  plans 
be  mailed  In  time  to  permit  payment  prior 
to  the  Imposition  of  finance  charges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SICES: 
H.R.  18987.  A  bill  to  require  the  Coimcll  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  discharging  of  ma- 
terial Into  the  oceans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchtuit  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
HosMEB.  Mr.   Bennett,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Ottinceb,  Mr. 
Fabbstein,  Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.    Rhodes.    Mr.    Moobhead.    Mr. 
Banna.  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr.  Olsen, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hechleb 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.   Babbett,   Mr.   Bingham, 
Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Habbinoton,    Mr. 
MOBSE,  and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
HJl.  18988.  A  bUl  to  reduce  pollution  which 
U  caused  by  litter  composed  of  soft  drink  and 
beer  containers,  and  to  eliminate  the  threat 
to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
which  Is  caused  by  such  litter  by  banning 
such  containers  when  they  are  sold  In  Inter- 
state commerce  on  a  no-deposlt,  no-retum 
baals;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  18989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  Increased  fines  for 
violation  of  the  motor  carrier  safety  regula- 
tions, to  extend  the  application  of  civil 
penalties  to  bU  violations  of  the  motor  car- 


rier safety  regulations,  to  permit  suspension 
or  revocation  of  operating  rights  for  viola- 
tion of  safety  regulations,  and  for  other  pur- 
p)oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJl.  18990.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  certain 
farmers   who  sold   Commodity   Credit  Cor- 
poration mortgaged  grain  to  Lafayette  Farm 
Services.  Inc.,  Lafayette,  Minn.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.  18991.  A  bill  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Arapaho  National  Forest  In  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  18992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  favor- 
able Income  tax  treatment  for  gain  derived 
by   Individuals   from  the   sale   or  exchange 
of  capital  assets  held  for  more  than  2  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS: 
H.R.    18993.   A   bill   to  amend  section  700 
of  chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  penalties  for  showing  dis- 
respect for  the  flag  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18994.  A  bill  to  make  certain  Indi- 
viduals who  participate  In  civil  disorders 
civilly  liable  for  damages  to  persons  who 
suffer  loss;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18995.  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  fire- 
arms), to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
and  to  restore  chapter  53  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  In  effect  before  Its 
amendment  by  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18996.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  re- 
move statutory  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
.22  caliber  ammunition;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  18997.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thad- 
deus  Koscluszko  Home  National  Historic  Site 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 
H.R.  18998.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  and  subdivisions  thereof  In  the  en- 
forcement of  State  and  local  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  within  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18999.  A  bill  to  reduce  pollution  which 
Is  caused  by  Utter  composed  of  soft  drink  aoid 
beer  containers,  and  to  eliminate  the  threat 
to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
which  Is  ca\ised  by  such  Utter  by  banning 
such  containers  when  they  are  sold  In  Inter- 
state commerce  on  a  no-deposlt.  no-retum 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  19000.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
24.  1961.  authorizing  the  use  of  Judgment 
funds  of  the  Nez  P6rce  Tribe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wtdleb.  Mr.  Woltt.  Mr.  Halpebn, 
Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.   MoNACAN,  and  Mr.  Gn.- 

BEBT) : 

H.R.  19001.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  to  au- 
thorise the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  to  employ  6.000  Investigators  to  carry 
out  Its  powers  and  duties  under  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 

HJl.  19002.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice  by  promoting 
professional Izatlon  of  police,  criminal  court, 
prosecutorial,  public  defender,  probation, 
parole,  corrections  and  related  personnel,  and 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pnat, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  WHrrEHtmsT,  Mr. 
RoK,  Mr.  Fbaseb,  Mr.  Cobman,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Yatboi*.  Mr. 
Btbne  of  Pensylvanla.  Mr.  Andebson, 
of   Tennessee.   Mr.   Frelinchuysen, 
Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Bns- 
teb,   Mr.   ANDEBSON   of  lUlnols,   Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Matsunaca, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cabteb,  and  Mr. 
Bboyhill    of    North    Carolina)  : 
H.R.  19003.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  be  assigned  to  duty  sta- 
tions near  their  homes  after  serving  In  com- 
bat zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By    Mr.    MORSE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Flowebs,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bbink- 
LEY,  Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr.  REH)  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Wampleb,  Mr. 
Hathaway,     Mr.     Rosenthal,     Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Smtth  of  New  York  Jdr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Halpebn.   Mr.   Nix.   Mr.   Kybos,   Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  O'Neill 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Fbieoel,   Mr. 
CoNYEBS,  and  iSx.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
HJl.  19004.  A  bUl    to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  be  assigned  to  duty  sta- 
tions near  their  homes  after  serving  In  com- 
bat zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Knbally,  Mrs.  Heckles  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Gbeen  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  St 
Oebmaim,  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Kirr- 

KENDALL.     Mr.     MOOBHEAD.     Mr.     VaN 

Deeblin.  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr. 
GuDE,  Mr.  FtTLTON  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Tiebnan)  : 
H.R.  10005.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  be  assigned  to  duty  sta- 
tions near  their  homes  after  serving  In  com- 
bat zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  19006.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energ^y  to  recommend  pro- 
grams and  policies  Intended  to  Insure, 
through  maximum  use  of  Indigenous  re- 
sources, that  the  U.S.  requirements  for  low 
cost  energy  be  met,  and  to  reconcile  environ- 
mental quality  requirements  with  future 
energy  needs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Hosmeb,  Mr.  Tatlob,  Mr. 
Skubttz,  Mr.  Johnson  of  CaUfornla, 
Mr.  Bttbton  of  Utah.  Mr.  Cabxt,  Mr. 
Kyl,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Bubton  of  California,  Mr. 
McClubx,  Mr.  Kastknmeixb,  Mr. 
RTn>px,  Mr.  O'Haba,  Mr.  Mkxds,  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Hansxh  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Kettb,  Mr. 
Ottingeb,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  Mr. 

FKEY): 

HJl.  19007.  A  blU  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  aAYLOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Tunnet,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausxn.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
WOLJ),  Mr.  Kkb.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  OiB- 
ALD  R.  Ford.  Mr.  Neski,  Mr.  VANsn 
Jaot,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Cx- 
DEKsno,  Mr.  Bbown  of  M^.«T»ig^m  Mr. 
Md>oifALD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ebch, 
and  Mr.  Rieglx)  : 
H.R.  19008.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 


as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
H.R.  19009.  A  bin  to  provide  for  eny)loyment 
within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Praseb,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.   Stokes.   Mr.   Bbasco)  : 
H.R.    19010.   A   bin   amending   title    13   of 
the  United  States  Code  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  undertake  a  quadrennial 
enrollment  of  those  persons  to  vote  In  elec- 
tions of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
that  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  various 
States  other  than  residency.  This  act  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Universal  Enrollment  Act 
of   1970;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
HJl.  19011.  A  bin  to  amend  chi^ter  3  of 
the  Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  U.S.  contributions  to  International  orga- 
nizations  and   programs,   to  provide   for   a 
program    to    control    Illegal    international 
traffic  In  narcotics,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  19012.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction  of   naval    vessels    In   the   United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  19013.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  more  ade- 
quate survivors'  annuity  plan  for  the  vml- 
formed  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HJl.  19014.  A  bin  to  prevent  the  dumping 
of  chemical,  biological,  or  radiological  wei^- 
ons  or  materials  Into  any  body  of  water;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
REm    of    minols,    Mr.    Abends,    Mr. 
Kluczynski,  and  Mr.  Eblenbobn)  : 
H.R.  19015.  A  bin  to  declare   the  minols 
and  Michigan  Canal  abandoned  as  a  navi- 
gable waterway  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  quitclaim  any  Interest  which  the 
United  States  of  America  may  have  therein 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  to  remove  or  prevent 
clouds  upon  land  titles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ans- 
nethy,  Mr.  BBOoMnxLD,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.   Fulton   of   Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
Flynt,  Mr.  HoBTON,  Mr.  Jonxs  of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Bufpx,    Mr. 
ScREUEB,    Mr.    Stbatton,    and    Mr. 
Qnrrai) : 
HJl.  19016.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  months 
the  period  within  which   the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  required  to  report  the  decennial 
census   tabulation    of   total   population    by 
States  for  the  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Howabd, 
and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  19017.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  determine  disposal  dates 
and  methods  for  disposing  of  eotaln  mili- 
tary material;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr.   FABCELL    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Blatnik,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen.  Mr. 

Flood,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Matsunaca, 

and  Mr.  Udall)  : 

HJl.  19018.  A  bUl  to  require  the  CouncU  on 

Environmental  Quality  to  make  a  fuU  and 

complete  investigation  and  study  of  national 

policy  with  respect  to  the  discharging  of  ma- 


terial Into  the  oceans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Howaxo, 
and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
HJl.  19019.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
Into  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  or  Into  international  waters  of  any 
mUltary  material  without  a  certification  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  ap- 
proving such  discharge;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HR.  19020.  A  bin  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  district  court  executive  for  each  district 
court  having  six  or  more  authorized  perma- 
nent Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
HJl.  19021.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  23.  High- 
ways, United  States  Code,  relating  to  Indian 
reservation  roads;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.R.  19022.  A  bin  to  require  under  the  su- 
pervision  of   the   Securities   and   Exchange 
C<»nmlsslon  a  fuU  and  fair  disclosure  of  the 
nature  of  Interests  In  business  franchises, 
and  to  provide  Increased  protection  In  the 
pubUc  Interest  for  franchises  In  the  sale  of 
business  franchises;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.  19023.  A  bill;  the  Consumer  Agricul- 
tural Food  Protection  Act  of  1970;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HJl.  19024.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  statutory  limits  on  emis- 
sions   from    motor    vehicles    manufactured 
after  Jantiary  1,  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.J.  Res.  1354.  Joint  Resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  limit 
the  tenure  of  Senators  and  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hays,  Mr.  Nnc.  Mr.  Fountain.  BIr. 
Fbaseb.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.   Bboomfield,   Mr.   Pindley.  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  Fascbx,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Hath- 
away. Mr.  HoLiriEU).  Mr.  Mn.i.n  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Peppeb)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1355.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  war  powers  of   the  Congress  and  the 
President;    to   the   Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.  Con  Res.  712.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee's  annual  report  for  the 
year  1969.  House  Report  No.  91-983.  9l8t 
Congress,  second  session;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    FflASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wralbn,  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Ottingkb,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,   Mr.   Eilbebc,   Mr.   Con- 
YEBS,  Mr.   Cobman.  Mr.   Moss.  Mr. 
mxsKL,   Mr.   Addabbo.   Mr.   Matsu- 
naca, Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Podxll,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Bbown  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Scheuxb,  Hi.  Gibbons.  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Kabth.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski, Mr.  Rosbmthai,,  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Powell)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  713.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  714.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
the  conversion  to  a  low -emission  propulsion 
system  for  motor  vehicles  to  replace  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
FBASKB,  Mr.  BtrrroN,  Mr.  Findixt, 
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Mr.  Halpern,  \ix.  Morsb,  Mr.  Riecle, 

and  Mr.  Robison)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  715.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
and  far  other  purposes:    to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Blatnzk,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 

Flooo.  Mr.  HowAao,  and  Mr.  XJdall)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  716.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
preseing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  pollution  of  waters  all  over  the 
world  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated  In- 
ternational action  to  prevent  such  pollu- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr,  SPRINGER: 
H.   Res.    1199.   Resolution   to   amend   the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HJl.  19026.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
vancement m  grade  of  a  certain  officer  In  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve;    to   the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  19025.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Maria  Irigoyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

669.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  General  Board 
of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) , 
relative  to  conscription,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PETER    LISAGOR 


HON.  RORflAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  IU.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Time 
magazine  in  its  current  edition  has  paid 
a  well  deserved  tribute  to  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Washington  Bureau  Chief  Peter 
Lisagor. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Peter 
Lisagor  for  almost  three  decades  and  I 
concur  in  the  tribute  paid  him  by  Time. 

Since  he  is  not  one  for  flowery  com- 
pliments, I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to- 
day to  a  simple  request  to  place  the 
Time  article  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Horizontal  in  Washington 

Washington.  DC,  is  a  city  of  husUers  and 
manipulators,  full  of  pitfalls  for  the  Journal- 
ist, and  covered  by  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced reporters  In  the  U.S.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  newspaper  correspondent 
conceded  by  his  colleagues  to  be  Wash- 
ington's all-round  best  would  be  cynical  and 
a  big  smug.  He  isn't.  The  Chicago  Dally  News' 
Peter  Lisagor,  55,  has  made  his  marlc  by 
20  years  of  hard  work  and  humor,  and  if  he 
has  scooped  every  competitor  and  pulled 
every  beard  in  the  capital,  he  remains  the 
most  popular  newsman  in  town. 

Laughter  is  Lisagor's  calling  card.  He  has 
stepped  on  Khrushchev's  foot,  fallen  asleep 
m  the  Taj  Mahal  and  walked  head-on  into 
a  lamppost  (with  bloody  consequences) 
while  recording  the  words  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. He  tells  terrible  jokes  and  laughs  so 
hard  at  them  that  everyone  laughs  with  him. 
Still,  no  member  of  the  press  corps  makes 
the  mistake  of  writing  off  "Old  Pete"  as 
a  buHoon.  They  all  laughed  when  he  foiled 
security  by  slipping  his  rented  car,  crudely 
lettered  State  Department  1-A  into  a  key 
position  in  Khrushchev's  1959  motorcade 
through  Des  Motnet,  but  the  Joke  was  on 
them.  It  usually  is. 

WHISPnS  WITH  j.r.K. 

The  lighthearted  Lisagor  is  admired  as  a 
great  generallst  m  a  field  where  specialists 
are  taking  over.  As  chief  of  the  New's  flve- 
member  bxireau,  he  practices  what  he  calls 
"horizontal"  Journalism — he  and  his  report- 
era  follow  their  stories  wherever  they  lead 
rather  than  sticking  to  narrow  beats,  as  they 
might  at  a  large  "vertical"  bureau.  Pete  him- 
self covers  the  White  House,  foreign  policy, 
Washington  politics  and  whatever  captures 
his  fancy.  He  is  reputed  to  have  the  widest 
range  of  true  friends  in  the  Government's 
employ  of  any  oorreapondent  in  D.C.  L3JI 
has  called  him  "brilliant."  To  the  consterna- 
tion of  Lisagor's  colleagues,  John  Kennedy 
used  to  call  him  aside  for  lengthy  whispered 
consultations.  JJP,S.,  a  fellow  sufferer,  was 


actually  asking  about  Pete's  bad  back.  "I 
always  told  the  other  reporters  it  was  a  priv- 
ileged conversation  about  Berlin  or  Cuba  or 
the  cold  war,"  Lisagor  recalls  gleefully,  "and 
that  I  couldn't  divulge  any  part  of  it." 

Lisagor  modestly  attributes  his  popular- 
ity to  the  fact  that  he  works  for  a  provincial 
paper.  None  of  his  sources,  he  claims,  ever 
see  what  he  writes.  But  being  a  "busher"  in 
the  bailiwick  of  the  Eastern  press  giants 
has  had  its  drawbacks.  Llppmann  or  Reston 
could  get  a  Cabinet  member  by  phone,  but 
Lisagor  once  vraited  weeks  trying  to  see  John 
Foster  Dulles.  He  got  an  interview  immedi- 
ately when,  on  the  strength  of  a  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine  assignment,  be 
iden  tided  himself  as  Mr.  Lisagor  for  the 
Times. 

On  another  occasion,  the  wire  services  en- 
tirely ignored  one  of  his  scoops — ^the  discov- 
ery that  President  Syngman  Rhee  had  re- 
fused the  offer  of  Indian  troops  at  the  height 
of  the  Korean  War — until  be  leaked  it  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  By  1966,  when  be 
beat  everyone  with  the  first  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  Jackie  Kennedy-WiUiam  Man- 
chester squabble,  A  J>.  and  U.P.I,  were  finally 
paying  attention. 

RON'S   BAD   NEWS 

Outside  the  profession,  much  of  Lisagor's 
recognition  and  prestige  is  due  to  his  ap- 
pearances on  television,  which  be  pretends  to 
disparage.  "I  belong  to  the  dlrty-flngemall 
set,"  he  boasts.  "Those  who  work  vrlth  pencil 
and  notebook,  as  opposed  to  the  folk  heroes 
on  T.V.  I'm  a  working  stiff,  a  shoe-leather 
man."  He  is  embarrassed  when  little  girls 
recognize  him  and  ask  for  his  autograph. 
Nevertheless,  he  does  a  weekly  report  for  NET 
and  is  the  most  frequent  guest  Journalist  on 
NBC's  Meet  the  Press,  a  program  that  dis- 
plays Lisagor's  most  conspicuous  talent:  be 
is  far  and  away  the  most  skillful  interroga- 
tor in  the  business.  On  TV,  at  press  confer- 
ences, and  at  the  now-famoiu  breakfasts  ran 
by  Godfrey  Sperling  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  he  breaks  through  the  reserve  of  of- 
ficial after  official  with  the  wit,  insight  and 
irreverence  of  his  questions. 

"After  a  year,"  he  asked  an  evasive  Daniel 
P.  Moynlban,  "how  does  It  feel  to  be  the 
house  liberal?"  Lisagor  bad  used  the  ap- 
proach before.  "If  you  were  Secretary  of 
State,"  be  asked  Johnson  Adviser  McGeorge 
Bundy  several  years  ago,  "would  you  want  a 
McGeorge  Bundy  in  the  White  House?"  And 
when  Nixon  Press  Secretary  Ron  Ziegler  be- 
gan a  song  and  dance  about  how  General 
Lewis  Hershey  had  not  actually  been 
canned  as  Selective  Service  director  but  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  advisory  poet.  Usages 
stopped  the  nonsense  and  broke  up  the  house 
by  asking  quietly:  "How  did  he  take  the  bad 
news,  Ron?" 

SHORN  or  BRrrCHES 
Those  fortunate  enough  to  catch  Lisagor 
In  print  (his  features  and  weekend  columns 
are  syndicated  in  90  cities  but  seldom  appear 
in  D.C.  or  New  York)  find  Pete  hanging  on 
no  Ideological  i>eg.  An  ajMUtlcal  anomaly  In 


a  highly  partisan  town,  he  Is  praised  by  Bill 
Buckley's  Sational  Review  and  quoted  by  the 
liberal  New  Republic.  "An  old  editor  once 
told  me  to  walk  down  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  shoot  windows  out  on  both  sides," 
he  says.  "I  guess  that's  about  what  I  try  to 
do."  He  win  agonize  for  hours  over  his  lead. 
One  colorful  effort  dramatized  L3J.'s  tech- 
nique of  silencing  the  O.O.P.  by  stealing  its 
issues:  "There  is  no  other  word  for  it — the 
Republicans  have  been  held  up  In  broad  day- 
light by  a  daring  political  desperado  from 
Texas.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  shorn  them 
of  their  britches,  in  the  patois  of  the  Peder- 
nales." 

Pete  Lisagor's  "plain  folks"  poae  is  an 
honest  one.  He  was  a  14-year-old  orphan 
when  he  went  to  Chicago  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  fields  in  1930.  He  played  pro  base- 
ball "for  $65  a  month  and  hambtirgers"  in 
Iowa,  until  he  saved  enough  money  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Michigan.  With  time  out 
for  the  Army  and  a  Nieman  Fellowship  at 
Harvard,  he  has  worked  for  the  News  almost 
continually  since  1939.  In  Washington,  Old 
Pete  never  flaunts  his  unique  eminence,  but 
he  obviously  enjoys  it.  When  a  friend  called 
to  ask  If  a  big  story  had  been  leaked  to  him — 
he  had  a  24-hour  beat  on  it — he  chuckled 
comfortably  and  replied:  "They  don't  leak 
stories  to  me.  I'm  just  a  barefoot  boy  from 
over  the  mountains." 


THE  IMPACT  OF  CRIME  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  problems  facing  the 
businessman  today  is  that  of  theft  of  ma- 
terials in  transit.  These  thefts  result  in 
disruption  of  business  schedules,  as  es- 
sential parts  do  not  arrive  on  time.  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  it  is  a  problem  which 
affects  every  American  consumer,  be- 
cause it  causes  higher  prices  through  in- 
creased insurance  costs. 

I  am  encouraged  to  note  that  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  chaired 
by  Senator  Alaiv  Bible,  has  undertaken 
an  extensive  investigation  of  this  situ- 
ation and  has  held  a  nimiber  of  hearings 
on  this  subject  recently. 

Late  last  year  the  committee  issued  a 
report  detailing  the  problem  as  it  per- 
tains to  shipment  by  air.  This  report  is 
particularly  informative,  and  I  insert  the 
introduction,  conclusion  and  other  rele- 
vant passages  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
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Thk  IicPACT  or  Crimx  om  Smau.  BtrsiNxaa — 
Part  II 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  summarize 
the  findings  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  concerning  theft  and  pil- 
ferage losses  in  air  cargo  shipments. 

Briefly,  your  committee  found  that  present 
efforts  to  arrest  the  mounting  toll  of  this 
kind  of  crime  were  ineffective.  The  meet  not- 
able weakness  was  the  absence  of  provision 
for  systematic  collection  of  data  to  afford 
guidance  in  the  design  of  preventive  meas- 
ures. 

Another  weakness  was  that  crimes  com- 
mitted at  airports  are  subject  to  many  over- 
lapping jurisdictions  of  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Accordingly,  what  Is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's:  there  Is  no  one  in 
charge. 

A  third  weakness  is  the  passive  role  of  the 
air  carriers  themselves,  despite  their  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the 
goods  they  transport.  There  is  no  present  way 
to  teU  at  what  point  the  losses  occur,  and 
efforts  to  keep  goods  safe  are  not  impressive. 
There  is  also  evidence  of  some  division  of 
authority  as  among  shippers,  carriers,  termi- 
nals, and  truckers. 

These  are  among  the  most  significant  find- 
ings of  your  committee,  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  others.  The  report  identifies  these,  and 
proposes  an  action  program  to  correct  a  situ- 
ation that  is  rapidly  getting  out  of  hand.  We 
have  no  good  way  of  knowing  exactly  how 
much  the  loss  is,  because  the  obligation  of 
the  carriers  to  report  these  losses  is  not  firmly 
established.  However,  In  the  case  of  a  single 
airport,  we  know  the  figure  exceeds  several 
millions  of  dollara  annually.  Nationally,  the 
toll  would  be  many  times  that  figure. 

n.    THE    PROBLEM    REVEALED    BT    THE    HEARINGS 

^  This  report  describes  the  findings  In  the 

O  first  in  a  projected  series  of  Investigations 

X  by  your  committee  to  explore  the  full  im- 

pact of  crime  against  the  small  businessman. 
The  focus  of  the  study  is  the  vulnerability 
of  goods  and  cargo  to  theft  and  pilferage, 
from  the  point  of  shipment  from  the  factory 
or  Importation,  as  they  enter  the  trans- 
portation network  on  their  way  to  the  whole- 
sale distributor,  retailer,  and  consumer.  In 
this  report  your  committee  has  centered  Its 
attention  on  the  effects  on  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  vtilnerablUty  of  alr-shlpped 
cargoes  to  theft  and  pilferage. 

In  order  to  have  first-hand,  accurate  In- 
formation on  the  physical  security  at  many 
air  cargo  terminals  across  the  Nation,  your 
committee  sent  staff  personnel  to  conduct 
onsite  svirveys  of  aliports  at  New  York  (J.  F. 
Kennedy),  Baltimore  (Friendship),  Los  An- 
geles (International),  San  Francisco  (Inter- 
national), Chicago  (O'Hare),  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (National) .  At  many  of  these  facul- 
ties, the  staff  found  important  deficiencies  In 
security  arrangements  and  physical  secvirlty 
of  faculties  for  handling  air  cargo. 

Among  the  more  glaring  deflclencles 
found  were:  inadequate  fencing  of  cargo 
areas,  and  In  some  cases,  no  fences  at  all;  un- 
limited access  to  cargo  terminals  and  ware- 
houses; and  general  employee  parking  di- 
rectly adjacent  to  cargo  terminals  and  ware- 
houses. None  of  the  airports  visited  during 
this  investigation  had  employee  identifica- 
tion systems  to  prevent  entry  Into  cargo 
handling  areas  by  unauthorized  personnel. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  air  cargo  ter- 
minals visited  did  not  have  special  strong- 
room faculties  for  high-value  cargo. 

The  committee's  review  of  air  cargo  theft 
and  pilferage  entered  the  stage  of  open  hear- 
ings on  May  21,  1969,  with  the  statement  by 
your  chairman  that  "The  thievery  plague  at 
our  major  airports,  especially  at  International 
ports  of  entry,  Is  a  major  part  of  the  biggest 
multlbUlion  dollar  racket — stealing  from 
business." 
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Perspective  on  the  Impact  of  this  type  of 
crime  on  small  business  was  provided  by 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walter  G.  Perry,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Marine  Underwrtters. 
New  York  City.  First,  he  spcke  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  air  freight  Industry — 

"Although  the  carriage  of  freight  by  air 
is  still  at  an  early  stage  of  development.  In 
the  world  context,  air  freight  Is  at  present 
growing  at  an  amazing  Increase  of  over  20 
percent  a  year." 

Mr.  Perry  ascribed  this  growth  to  the  fact 
that  for  goods  needing  fast  delivery,  fragile 
goods,  and  goods  having  high  value-to- 
weight  ratio,  cost  of  air  shipment  and  han- 
dling was  often  less  than  for  surface  ship- 
ment. Hence,  he  said: 

•••  •  •  Promotional  efforts  of  the  air  car- 
riers are  capitalizing  en  the  benefits  and 
economy  of  air  transportation  and  have  thus 
attracted  high  valued  and  sensitive  goods." 
The  concentration  of  the  air  cargo  carriers 
on  this  kind  of  freight,  easy  and  rewarding 
to  steal,  he  pointed  out,  had  not  been  ac- 
companied by  commensurate  efforts  by  the 
carriers  to  secure  these  cargoes  against  loss. 
Accordingly — 

"As  airlines  have  considered  this  develop- 
ment of  air  freight  merely  as  an  adjunct  to 
passenger  service,  with  this  rapid  growth 
and  with  Inadequate  terminal  facilities  and 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  pool  of 
skilled  cargo  handlers  and  experienced  termi- 
nal supervisors,  it  was  inevitable  that  secur- 
ity measures  would  be  taxed  beyond  all  tol- 
erance and  larceny  was  beckoned  Into  the 
field  of  air  transportation.'  " 

Because  of  the  generally  defective  level  of 
reporting  of  thefts,  hard  Information  about 
thus  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is  bard  to 
come  by. 

Though  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  may 
not  be  known,  the  effect  It  pnises  to  the  busi- 
nessman was  graphically  Ulustrated  by  testi- 
mony received  by  the  committee.  The  foUow- 
Ing  extracts  conflrm  this: 

"Because  of  the  extensive  losses,  the  Insur- 
ance rates  quoted  us  for  1969  are  "astro- 
nomical." ' 

"*  *  *  Systematic  pilferage  and  theft  of 
comparatively  small  quantities  from  almost 
every  shipment.  •  •  •  Losses  from  (truck] 
highjacking  and  other  causes,  have  increased 
greatly. » 

"Of  recent  alarming  concern  to  those 
American  underwriters  who  undertake  to  In- 
sure goods  and  merchandise  In  transit  has 
been  the  sharp  Increase  In  preventable  types 
of  alrcargo  losses."  < 

An  excellent  description  of  the  Impact  of 
losses  due  to  alrcargo  theft  was  provided  by 
representatives  of  the  watch  Industry  In  their 
testimony  during  the  committee's  hearings. 
They  described  their  losses  of  $2.6  mUUon 
since  January  1967  as  having  an  extremely 
serious  Impact  on  their  business.  The  direct 
financial  losses  are  only  the  most  obvious 
consequence.  Insurance  rates  have  been  In- 
creased. Some  policies  have  been  canceled. 

But  even  more  lmi>ortant  is  the  fact  that 
business  and  profit  opportunities  have  been 
lost,  sometimes  forever.  Promotions  sched- 
uled by  cuBtomers  have  had  to  be  canceled. 
There  have  been  instances  In  which  catalogs 
had  been  circulated  featuring  merchandise 
which  failed  to  arrive  and  which  was  essen- 
tiaUy  Irreplaceable.  •  •  •  customers  do  not 
take  kindly  to  extended  delays  in  delivery  of 
goods,  particularly  when  a  check  has  accom- 
panied the  order. 

In  an  Industry  like  ours,  which  does  a  very 
substantial  share  of  its  total  business  in  the 
Christmas  season  and  on  other  gtft-glvlng  oc- 
casions such  as  Jtine  graduations,  once  you 
have  disappointed  a  Jeweler  or  a  department 
store  on  promised  deliveries,  once  the  chance 
for  a  sale  is  gone,  replacing  the  stolen  goods 
Is  no  answer  at  all.  That  is  why,  for  the  oom- 


Footnotee  at  end  of  article. 
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panles  principally  affected,  the  •S.S  million 
In  merchandise  lost  since  January  1967  has 
been  {disastrous]. 

[Also]  it  may  add  some  perspective  to  this 
matter  to  note  that  in  a  good  year,  profits 
for  the  entire  watch  Importing  Industry 
probably  amount  to  only  about  $15  million. 
So  you  can  see  that  losses  of  the  magnitude 
I  have  been  describing  are  of  the  utmost 
seriousness  to  our  Industry.  On  a  comparable 
basis,  it  would  be  something  like  the  auto- 
mobile Industry's  losing  $300  to  $400  mUUon 
In  stolen  cars  over  a  2'/4-year  period.* 

The  projected  growth  of  air  cargo  In  the 
next  decade  with  the  advent  of  the  new  gen- 
eration aircraft,  such  as  the  Boeing  747  and 
the  Lockheed  L500,  which  is  capable  of  car- 
rying 320,000  pounds  of  cargo  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  100  Volkswagen  autcmobUes  In  addi- 
tion to  spare  parts  and  accessories  In  one 
load,  will  more  than  quadruple  the  rate  of 
tonnage  in  air  commerce.  It  Is  vlrtuaUy  Im- 
possible to  project  growth  beyond  that,  but 
It  Is  generally  agreed  by  experts  In  the  trans- 
portation field  that  with  the  development  of 
the  new  generation  of  aircraft,  air  commerce 
may  l>ecome  the  dominant  means  by  which 
goods  are  moved  In  transit  in  the  United 
States  and  in  a  great  deal  of  the  export- 
import  traffic.  This,  naturally,  wlU  result  in 
even  greater  security  problems  than  those 
now  being  experienced. 

Thus,  your  committee  Is  com|>elled  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  serious  problem  exists  at 
the  present,  which  wUl  be  compounded  many 
times  with  the  advent  of  aircraft  with  a 
payload  capacity  10  times  that  of  tbe  present 
generation  aircraft,  but  that  no  one — the 
carriers,  the  Air  Transport  Association,  nor 
the  CtvU  Aeronautics  Board  (the  regulatory 
agency  charged  with  fostering  the  growth  of 
air  commerce  for  the  good  of  the  public)  — 
has  seen  fit  to  develop  a  records  system  to 
document  the  rate  and  extent  of  such  losses. 

Your  committee  further  concludes  th*t 
all  parties  mentioned  above  have  been  negU- 
gent  at  the  worst,  or  inattentive  at  best.  In 
this  regard.  It  strongly  urges  the  CAB  to 
take  immediate  action  to  require  air  carriers 
to  fUe  with  the  Board  a  quarterly  reptort  on 
aU  losses  of  air  cargo,  and  classlflcatlon  of 
such  loasee  to  Indicate  which  types  of  caiise 
(i.e.,  theft,  damage,  mysterious  disappear- 
ance, etc.)  were  responsible.  This  Is  an  essen- 
tial first  step  In  finding  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Vm.   CONCLUSIONS   AND   RECOmCENDATTOm 

In  the  hearings  on  which  this  report  was 
based,  your  committee  has  been  concerned 
only  with  aspects  of  preventing  theft  and 
pilferage  of  air  cargo.  Your  committee  Intends 
to  continue  its  investigation  Into  thefts  from 
other  modes  of  transportation.  It  Is  possible 
that  some  general  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations may  result  from  the  completton 
of  the  total  projected  program  of  Investiga- 
tions, In  the  form  of  findings  and  recommen- 
dations for  action  with  respect  to  transpor- 
tation as  a  whole.  However,  at  this  time,  your 
committee  offers  the  f<dlowlng  findings  and 
recommendations : 

Findings  derived  from  investigation  of  tOr 
cargo  theft  and  pilferage 

Your  committee  finds  that  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  such  as  the  FBI,  State,  and 
local  police  having  Jurisdiction,  are  doing  a 
good  job  In  the  apprehension  of  criminals 
involved  in  the  theft  of  air  cargo.  The  num- 
ber of  thefts,  however.  Is  rising  at  such  a  rate 
that  these  forces  are  having  a  very  difficult 
time  coping  with  the  problem.  Witnesses  were 
outspoken  in  their  criticism  of  lax  and  care- 
less practices  and  the  dearth  of  data  on  which 
to  mount  effective  strategies  of  either  pre- 
vention or  apprehension. 

Your  committee  feels  that  an  effort  directed 
explicitly  at  crime  prevention,  rather  than 
an  enlarging  of  these  police  forces.  Is  neces- 
sary to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  cargo  tbeft. 
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Your  committee  sees  no  need  for  Increased 
criminal  penalties.  Theee  are  adequately  pro- 
vided m  the  United  SUtes  Code,  dealing  with 
the  theft  of  goods  In  Interstate  commerce. 
It  Is  also  the  beUef  of  your  committee  that 
the  new  Federal  Magistrates  Act*  will  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  growing  Judicial  case- 
load resulUng  from  this  criminal  acUvlty;  no 
further  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
Judiciary  are  offered  at  this  time. 

This  does  not  preclude  continued  dlUgence 
on  the  part  of  the  Judiciary  to  render  swift 
and  firm  Justice,  meting  out  sentences  con- 
sistent with  the  criminal  act.  Additional 
personnel  and  funds  for  the  Judiciary  are 
needed  In  order  to  enable  It  to  handle  the 
Increased  caseload  being  experienced  as  a 
result  of  the  rising  rate  of  crime  In  the 
United  States. 

Deficiencies  In  crime  prevention  practice 
have  been  Identified  by  your  committee  In 
the  generation  and  management  of  data 
about  crimes.  In  the  procedures  and  prac- 
tices of  the  airlines  and  terminals  to  make 
theft  hard  to  carry  out  undetected.  In  the 
stimulation  of  more  vigorous  cooperation  by 
the  reeponslble  parties,  and  In  the  secure, 
unobtrusive  packaging  of  valuable  goods  for 
shipment  by  air. 

Recommendationa 
Based  on  Information  developed  in  hear- 
ings on   the   economic   Impact   of   alrcargo 
theft,   your   committee   accordingly   recom- 
meiKls  the  following : 

Recommendation  f.— That  thj  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  based  on  Its  statutory  au- 
thority provided  by  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act 
of  1958,  should  compel  aU  0.S.  air  carriers, 
air  freight  forwarders  emd  agents  thereof, 
engaged  In  the  carrying  of  goods  and  cargo 
by  air,  to  report  on  a  quarterly  basis  aU 
cargo  damaged,  loet,  missing,  stolen,  or  pre- 
sumed stolen,  the  value  of  such  cargo,  the 
amount  paid,  and  the  number  of  claims 
against  the  carrier  for  such  damage,  loss, 
stolen,  or  presumed  stolen,  cargo.  The  CAB 
BhoiUd  prescribe  formally  the  standards 
under  which  such  reports  are  to  be  prepared 
and  submitted,  in  order  to  maxlmlre  the 
utmty  of  the  dato  ooUected  for  pxirpoaee  of 
systematic  analysis  In  the  preparation  of 
crime  prevention  programs  and  acUvltlee. 

Sbotild  the  Board  fall  to  act  to  require 
these  most  essential  data.  It  Is  the  recom- 
mendation of  your  committee  that  legUlatlon 
be  offered  to  amend  section  407  of  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1968  (49  UJS.C.  177).' 

Recommendation  2— That  under  Its  statu- 
tory authority,  the  CAB  should  Initiate  a 
formal  Board  investigation  Into  the  rate  of 
Uablllty  of  the  carrier  to  determine  U  such 
lUblllty  Is  too  low,  and  If  there  Is  Justifica- 
tion to  change  the  appUcable  tariff  and 
^manri  this  present  rate. 

Should  the  Board  not  act  In  this  most  Im- 
portant area,  legislation  should  be  Intro- 
duced to  establish  a  select  commission 
charged  with  examining  such  rates  of  liabil- 
ity to  determine  if  there  Is  a  Justifiable  basU 
for  changing  the  present  tariffs  relating  to 
the  maximum  rate  of  liability  of  air  carriers. 
Recommendation  3.— The  CAB  under  Its 
statutory  authority  should  require  all  car- 
riers to  affirmatively  disclose  to  the  shipper 
the  rate  and  limit  of  liability  of  the  carrier, 
and  the  fact  that  the  shipper  can,  by  making 
appropriate  declaration,  obtain  increased  lia- 
bility for  his  shipment.  The  carrier  should 
have  the  shipper  sign  a  docriment  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  this  information  and  Indi- 
cating acceptance  or  rejection  of  increased 
Uablllty. 

Recommendation  4. — ^That  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  be  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  417  a  new  section  recomm«nd- 
ing  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  after 
constilUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, shall  prescribe  regulations  establish- 
ing packaging  requirements  with  respect  to 
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property  transported  In  air  commerce,  which 
will  Insure  maximum  safety  against  theft 
or  damage.  Further,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce should  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  packaging  design  and  requirements 
as  per  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
recommendations  which  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  U  to  consider  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  this  amendment. 

Recommendation  5. — The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  should  Immediately  begin  a 
study  to  determine  the  need  for  nalnlmal 
physical  standards  of  alrcargo  facilities  at 
all  U.S.  airports  engaged  in  interstate  and 
International  air  commerce;  this  study 
should  determine  the  best  method  by  which 
to  promulgate  these  standards,  for  example, 
(1)  by  means  of  CAB  certification  procedure 
of  air  carrier,  (2)  by  regulations  developed 
and  Issued  by  the  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  or  (3)  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Select  Commission  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  charged  with  proposing 
such  standards  as  might  be  necessary  to  ef- 
fect maxlmxmi  security  of  all  cargo  facilities 
at  U.S.  airports.  These  standards  would  then 
be  proposed  as  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

Recommendation  6. — ^That  the  efforts  of 
the  private  sector,  such  as  the  Air  Transport 
AsBOClatlon  Security  Council  and  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Airport  Secvu-lty  Council,  should 
be  encouraged  and  promoted.  Appropriate 
assistance  and  cooperation  In  such  efforts  on 
the  part  of  appropriate  Government  agen- 
cies are  urged  and  recommended. 

Recommendation  7. — That  In  the  event 
that  any  actions  recommended  In  the  above 
enumerations  are  found  to  require  addi- 
tional legislative  authority,  the  agencies  In 
question  advise  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  of  the  fact,  and  submit  their  rec- 
ommendations for  i4>propriate  enlargement 
m  their  statutory  authorities. 

Recommendation  8. — That  in  view  of  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  alrcargo  car- 
riers for  the  safety  of  goods  In  transit,  that 
their  efforts  to  combat  theft  and  pilferage, 
and  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  alrcargo  to 
theft,  be  recognized  as  a  matter  of  high 
public  Interest  and  concern. 
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'Hearings  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  on  The  Impact  of 
Crime  on  Small  Business,  part  1,  May  21- 
July  23,  1969,  pp.  220-231. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  180. 

•Ihld.,  p.  165. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  220. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  228. 

•Public  Law  90-578,  Oct.  17.  1968. 
'Senator  Bible  Introduced  S.  2787  on  Au- 

gtist  6,  1969.  (See  appendix,  page  17,  for  floor 
statement  at  time  of  Introduction  of  the  bill, 
and  comments  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  relating  to  the  act.) 


MARIHUANA  BY  THE  WAYSIDE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF  noIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 


Mr.  SPRmOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  a 
day  passes  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress does  not  receive  anxious  letters 
from  parents  concerned  with  drug 
abuses  and  especially  how  it  is  affecting 
the  yoimg  people  in  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools  as  well  as  those  of  college 
age. 

Even  to  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
somewhat  hardened  to  this  situation,  we 
are  surpised  to  find  that  marihuana  will 


grow  almost  anyplace  where  there  is 
warm  weather  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  water. 

I  will  have  to  say  that  I  was  surprised 
to  discover,  within  the  last  12  months, 
the  amount  of  marihuana  growing  in  my 
own  home  county— Champaign  County, 
lU. 

Mr.  Ed  Borman,  News-Gazette  news 
editor,  is  writing  a  series  of  four  aiticles 
not  only  on  the  overall  comprehensive 
problem  of  marihuana  and  the  young, 
but  also  how  much  of  it  has  been  grow- 
ing within  my  own  congressional  district. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
cently sent  an  investigator,  Mr.  Robert 
Rebein,  a  former  FBI  agent  and  now  an 
investigator  on  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  to 
Champaign  County  to  check  into  the 
prevalence  of  marihuana  there.  I  append 
herewith  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
the  first  two  articles  by  Mr.  Borman 
which  I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  read. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  within  your 
own  congressional  district  you  may  find 
marihuana  growing  wild  and  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  living  in  your  con- 
gressional district  are  unaware  of  that 
fact. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  is  getting  ready 
to  report  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
within  the  next  few  days  on  drug  abuse. 
It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  soon  after  the  August  re-      ^ 
cess.  We  are  trying  to  give,  in  this  bill,      3 
to  the  Attorney  General  the  right  to  get      ^ 
at  this  very  important  problem  of  the 
indiscriminate  wild  growth  of  marihuana. 
The  first  two  suiicles  follow: 

CONCBXSSXONAL    iNVXSTICATOa    AMAZED    BT    POT 
IN     COXTNTT 

(By  Ed  Borman) 
A  congressional  Investigator,  with  11  years 
experience  in  the  FBI.  pulled  his  car  off  U.8. 
Route  45,  six  miles  north  of  Urbana. 

Motorists  whizzing  by  probably  thought  he 
was  admiring  fine  crops  of  com  and  soy- 
beans. 

However,  the  investigator's  attention  was 
focused  along  a  fence  that  divided  the  com 
and  soybeans.  Along  the  fence  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  there  was  a  lush  growth 
of  marijuana — taller  than  the  Investigator 
and  ready  for  harvest. 

In  today's  flourishing  drug  traffic  the  mari- 
juana along  the  fence  row  can  be  sold  for 
much  more  money  than  the  com  and  soy- 
beans It  separates.  There  Is  the  possibility  of 
thousands  of  dollars  In  this  one  spot — Il- 
legal but  there  for  anyone  who  wants  to  take 
the  chance. 

For  a  dime  the  U.S.  Gtovernment  Printing 
Office  sells  a  pamphlet  that  says : 

"Wild  hemp  (Cannabis  satlva  L.)  Is  a  weed 
which  contains  powerful  hallucinogenic  com- 
pounds called  tetrohydro-cannablnols.  Al- 
though hemp  may  not  be  lawfully  cul- 
tivated without  special  license.  It  grows  wild 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  from 
this  plant  that  the  drug  marijuana  Is  pre- 
pared for  Illegal  distribution  and  sale. 

"Marijuana  abuse  has  Increased  and  Is  now 
a  major  menace.  It  Is  the  most  common  form 
of  drug  abuse,  and  It  frequently  leads  to  dan- 
gerous forms  of  addiction  and  dependence. 
Its  sale  provides  profit  to  criminals  at  the 
expense  of  society." 

For     quantity     sales,     the     Oovemment 
Printing  Ofllce  will  knock  down  the  price 
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of  the  pamphlets  to  »5.50  per  100,  but  that's 
about  aU  the  federal  government  has  done 
to  eradicate  marijuana  that  grows  freely  over 
Champaign  County  and  much  of  the  Mid- 
west. 

Millions  of  dollars  In  taxpayers  funds  are 
being  spent  to  try  to  shut  off  the  flow  of 
marijuana  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
but  law  enforcement  officers  say  that  success 
at  the  border  has  improved  the  market  and 
raised  the  price  of  the  "grass"  that  is  being 
harvested  in  Champaign  County. 

The  congressional  Investigator,  Robert  Re- 
bein, came  here  because  Rep.  William  L. 
Springer  asked  him  to  determine  for  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  whether  there 
Is  a  marijuana  problem — and  a  federal  gov- 
ernment responsibility — In  Champaign  Coun- 
ty as  well  as  along  the  Mexican  border. 

Rebein  is  a  staff  attorney  for  the  Perma- 
nent Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Springer  is  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  full  committee,  which  now  has  be- 
fore It  a  comprehensive  bill  aimed  at  drug 
abuse. 

"It  astounds  me  to  learn  marijuana  Is  so 
prevalent,"  Rebein  said  as  he  looked  down 
the  fence  row  along  U.S.  Route  45. 

Chief  Sheriff's  Investigator  Joe  Brown  told 
him  that  this  was  only  his  first  srtop  on  a 
tour  of  Champaign  Coimty.  Rebein  will  take 
back  to  Washington  pictures  of  marijuana 
growing  along  fence  rows  and  ditch  banks 
over  much  of  Champaign  County. 

As  Just  one  example.  Brown  took  him  to  a 
privately-operated  fishing  lake  near  Rantoul. 
It  costs  money  to  fish  there,  but  marijuana 
can  be  picked  there  for  free.  And  it's  grow- 
ing all  over  the  property. 

Do  many  people  pick,  process,  use  and  sell 
the  Illegal  weed? 

Brown  g^ve  the  congressional  Investigator 
typical  case  histories  of  dozens  of  local 
youths  who  were  caught  when  they  couldnt 
resist  temptation  and  found  themselves  fac- 
ing felony  charges  in  court. 

Even  as  Brown  and  the  Investigator  toured 
the  county,  they  came  upon  three  Cham- 
palgn-Urbana  youths,  19  and  20  years  old, 
who  were  busy  with  long  knives  along  the 
creek  bank  near  Mahomet. 

Rebein  stood  by  while  Brown  arrested  the 
trio.  Soon  three  families  received  calls  that 
their  sons  were  In  the  county  Jail. 

These  three  were  local  talent.  Brown  took 
the  Congressional  investigator  through  fer- 
tUe  fields  near  FlatvlUe  and  pointed  out 
VThere  people  from  California  had  picked 
enough  to  operate  a  "factory"  that  was  set 
up  In  a  rented  Rantoul  house. 

Brown  told  Rebein  that  Champaign  Coimty 
deputy  sheriffs  have  arrested  marijuana 
pickers  from  14  states. 

Is  there  big  money  In  Champaign  County 
marijuana? 

Brown  told  Rebein  the  Callfomlans  had 
$7,000  In  cash  when  the  Rantoul  "factory" 
was  raided. 

An  agent  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics came  here  to  meet  the  congresalonal 
investigator.  The  agent  agreed  with  Brown's 
estimate  that  a  kilo  of  dried  and  processed 
Champaign  County  marijuana  (2.2  pounds) 
will  bring  $250  to  $275  on  today's  market. 
The  price  is  going  up  as  the  Mexican  sui^y 
Is  shut  off. 

These  are  wholesale  prices.  Brown  esti- 
mated that  the  marijuana  confiscated  from 
captured  pickers  in  Champaign  County  last 
year  would  bring  a  million  doUars  at  retail. 

And  Brown  emphasized  to  the  Congres- 
sional Investigator  that  local  authorities  are 
catching  only  a  snuOl  number  of  the  pick- 
ers who  flock  to  the  fields  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Rebein  conferred  with  Wesley  Schwengel, 
chairman  of  the  Champaign  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  who  told  him  about  local  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  narcotic  weed,  but  Schwen- 
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gel  readily  conceded  that  the  local  efforts 
have  been  Ineffective. 

The  congressional  investigator  was  here  to 
consider  whether  there  Is  a  federal  responal- 
bUlty  for  eradication.  He  was  reminded  that 
marijuana  Is  wild  hemp  and  that  hemp  is 
grown  commercially  for  fiber. 

During  both  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n,  Illinois  farmers  were  encouraged  to  culti- 
vate hemp  as  a  part  of  the  wu  effort. 

Rebein  was  handed  a  publication  by  the 
Division  of  Plan  Industry  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  says: 

"During  World  War  II,  hemp  was  raised  in 
Illinois  when  the  supply  of  rope  from  the 
Philippines  was  stopped.  About  44.000  acres 
of  hemp  were  grown  in  the  state  In  1943,  and 
11  processing  plants  were  located  in  Central 
and  Northern  Illinois." 

The  hardy  plant  is  stUl  around,  despite  ef- 
forts by  farmers  and  local  governments  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

Today's  "turned  on"  generation  knows  It 
as  "pot,"  "grass,"  "Mary  Jane,"  and  other 
names. 

And  "fast  buck  boys"  know  how  to  cash 
In  on  the  "green"  of  Illinois  fields. 

Congress  Peobes  Locai.  Pot — Fkdebal  Action 

To  Ebaoicatb  Pot  Ponoxbxo 

(By  Ed  Borman) 

Is  Champaign  County's  profusely  growing 
marijuana  a  problem  for  farmers  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Or  It  It  a  police  problem  that  deserves 
some  of  the  federal  money  that  is  being 
sewn  In  all  directions  these  days  for  law  en- 
forcement assistance? 

Robert  Rebein,  an  investigator  for  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  has 
been  in  Champaign  County  this  week  to  con- 
sider the  questions. 

He  saw  for  himself: 

— There  Is  marijuana  all  over  Champaign 
County. 

— Farmers  arent  doing  very  well  in  eradi- 
cating It. 

— ^Local  government's  efforts  to  force  eradi- 
cation are  ineffective. 

— Police  and  cotirt  records  show  strange 
characters  are  coming  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  harvest  marijuana  for  the  national 
narcotics  market. 

Local  law  enforcement  officers  luged 
Rebein  to  recommend  to  Rep.  William  L. 
Springer  and  other  members  of  hlj  committee 
that  something  be  done  to  eliminate  the 
ready  source  of  supply  for  a  growing  illicit 
market. 

Chief  Sheriff's  Investigator  Joe  Brown  told 
the  congressional  Investigator  that  enough 
raw  marijuana  to  fill  a  dozen  or  more  raU- 
road  cars  could  be  harvested  In  Champaign 
County. 

About  100  pounds  of  marijuana  leaves  can 
be  processed  Into  10  pounds  of  "pot"  ready 
for  sale.  The  10  pounds  will  bring  about 
$1,250  on  the  wholesale  market,  and  the  re- 
taUers  than  can  start  adding  their  own 
"markup"  for  street  sales. 

An  ounce  can  be  sold  "on  the  street"  for 
$10,  according  to  narcotics  agents.  A  $5  bag 
contains  enough  for  about  a  dozen  cigarettes. 

Marijuana  is  narcotic  \mder  both  U.S.  and 
Illinois  laws.  With  narcotics  so  readily  avail- 
able, local  lawmen  can  only  play  "cat  and 
mouse"  with  persons  who  take  to  the  fields 
to  capitalize  on  It. 

Brown  reported  to  Rebein  that  the  Cham- 
paign County  sheriff's  department  has  ar- 
rested marijuana  pickers  from  14  states,  as 
well  as  dozens  of  local  persons  and  University 
of  Illinois  students. 

Brown  said  that  during  the  harvest  season 
(this  time  of  year)  the  sheriff's  office  receives 
an  average  of  five  reports  of  pickers  each  day, 
but  he  added  that  many  farmers  have  said 
"to  hell  with  it"  and  stopped  calling  the 
sheriff  when  they  see  the  strange  characters 
in  the  countrydd*. 
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Rebein  was  an  FBI  agent  for  11  years. 
Brown  asked  him  to  Imagine  how  many  pick- 
ers can  go  undetected  at  lUght. 

What  kind  of  people  come  to  pick? 

Brown  suggested  that  Rebein  take  back 
to  the  congressional  committee  the  records 
on  Donald  Persinger,  37,  and  three  com- 
panions, arrested  while  they  were  picking  In 
Champaign  County. 

One  of  the  companions,  David  Gullch,  23, 
of  Chicago,  was  wearing  only  ain  undershirt 
on  his  upper  body  when  he  appeared  In  court. 
He  also  wore  a  large  beard.  On  his  left  arm 
there  was  a  tattoo,  "Outlaws  of  Chicago," 
centered  around  a  skuU  and  crossbones. 

Companion  Eva  McGee,  25,  of  Chicago,  vras 
a  husky  young  woman,  dressed  In  skin-tight 
cycle  pants  and  an  even  tighter  short  sleeve 
sweater. 

In  the  car  driven  by  Persinger  police  found 
two  loaded  handguns,  along  with  marijuana. 
The  car  bore  Louisiana  license  plates,  but 
in  the  car  were  other  plates  from  Missouri 
and  Illinois. 

And  also  in  the  car  was  a  hand -drawn  map 
showing  the  location  of  choice  marijuana  In 
Champaign  County. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment  Printing  Office  for  benefit  of  farmers 
says: 

"Marijuana  abuse  has  Increased  and  Is  now 
a  major  menace.  It  is  the  most  common  form 
of  drug  abuse,  and  it  frequently  leads  to 
dangerous  forms  of  addiction  and  depend- 
ence. Its  sale  provides  profits  to  criminals  at 
the  expense  of  society. 

"One  way  to  reduce  this  Illegal  traffic  Is  to 
eliminate  wild  hemp.  Eliminating  the  plant 
wUl  reduce  treepaaslng  by  lawless  persons 
in  search  of  sources  and  will  serve  the  public 
Interest." 

About  all  the  federal  government  has 
done  thus  far  to  carry  out  Its  own  advice  Is 
to  allocate  $25,000  In  fimds  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  for  a  "pUot  program"  of 
marijuana  eradication.  In  two  countries  In 
each  of  11  states. 

This  necessitated  a  meeting  In  St  Louis 
of  33  people  from  11  states,  plus  Washington 
officials.  The  meeting  ate  up  most  of  the 
$25,000,  but  there  was  some  money  left  to 
print  up  some  pamphlets,  Impwrtunlng  farm- 
ers to  do  something  about  it.  In  Illinois,  the 
two  "pilot**  counties  are  Cook  and  Hender- 
son, on  the  west  aide  of  the  state 

Marijuana  grows  along  fence  rows,  on 
ditch  banks,  and  in  other  uncultivated  areas, 
so  it  Is  difficult  to  get  at  for  spraying. 

Moreover,  marijuana  does  no  economic 
harm  to  the  farmer.  Farmers  are  being  asked 
to  take  time  out  from  tilling  their  czxjpe  to 
destroy  a  social  menace  and  help  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

While  he  was  here,  the  congressional  In- 
vestigator met  Dr.  Ellery  Louis  Knake,  pro- 
fessor of  weed  science  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  who  told  him  there  Is  a  simple  meth- 
od of  eradicating  marijuana  if  It  can  be 
done  at  the  right  time  on  a  broad  basis  rath- 
er than  by  hit-and-miss  voluntary  efforts. 

That  is  why  Rebein  agreed  to  report  to  the 
congressional  committee  whether  Midwest 
marijuana  deserves  federal  law  enforcement 
funds. 


TiTBERAI^  BACKED  INTO 
RHETORICAL  CORNER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  6  issue  of  the  Congrjessional 
Rkcoed  carried  an  extensive  statement 
on  the  Black  Panther  Party  in  which  I 
illustrated  the  violent  and  revolutionary 
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natJjre  of  the  BPP.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  despite  the  violent  record  which  the 
BPP  has  compiled  since  its  begin- 
ning in  1966  some  members  of  the  lib- 
eral camp  had  apologized  for,  explained 
away,  or  contributed  to  BPP  activities. 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  seen  the 
liberal  defenders  of  the  BPP  condone 
their  vicious  statements  against  law- 
enforcement  officials  as  merely  a  matter 
of  rhetoric.  It  has  been  charged  that  the 
Panthers  in  reality  have  been  sirmed 
against,  with  the  police  conspiring  to 
eliminate  them  through  harassment 
tactics. 

If  newspaper  accounts  of  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  brutal  slaying  of 
Judge  Harold  Haley  last  Friday  in  Marin 
County.  Calif.,  prove  correct,  liberal 
apologists  for  the  BPP  are  indeed  going 
to  be  hard  pressed  to  ignore  BPP  vio- 
lence. 

A  UPI  story  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  cites  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  as  stating  that  two 
of  the  guns  used  in  the  abduction  and 
shooting  were  purchased  by  Angela 
Davis,  the  UCLA  philosophy  instructor 
who  had  been  ousted  from  that  institu- 
tion. An  admitted  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  Miss  Davis  was  quoted  by 
reporter  Ed  Montgomery  in  the  June  12, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Examiner  as  saying: 

The  press  has  tried  to  create  the  Impres- 
sion that  I  have  lelt  the  Black  Panther 
Party.  This  Is  not  so. 

The  UPI  account  also  stated  that  Huey 
P.  Newton,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
BPP  and  recently  released  from  Jail, 
hailed  the  men  Involved  in  the  shootout 
as  "true  revolutionaries."  He  further 
stated  that  Jonathan  Jackson,  one  of 
the  kidnapers  slain  in  the  shootout, 
"would  have  been  my  successor"  if  he 
had  not  died. 

Another  UPI  release  appearing  in  to- 
day's Washington  Daily  News  reported 
that  Jonathan  Jackson  was  a  compan- 
ion-bodyguard for  Miss  Davis. 

If  news  accoimts  of  Angela  Davis'  in- 
volvement with  BPP  activities  are  cor- 
rect, a  survey  of  Miss  Davis'  defenders 
in  her  fight  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Board  of  Regents  should  prove 
amusing.  The  above  quote  attributed  to 
her  by  Mr.  Montgomery  as  to  her  BPP 
membership  was  actually  made  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1969,  In  a  radio  interview  in  Los 
Angeles  over  KPFK-FM,  and  presum- 
ably there  was  no  secret  of  her  BPP 
relationship  long  before  the  UCLA  con- 
troversy. Despite  her  membership  in  the 
CPUSA  and  the  BPP.  both  of  which  she 
openly  admitted,  some  evidently  could 
find  no  objection  to  exposing  impres- 
sionable students  to  her  revolutionary 
philosophy. 

Indications  are  that  the  Black  Pan- 
thers are  deeply  involved  in  the  death 
of  Judge  Haley,  and  perhaps  at  long  last 
liberal  defenders  of  the  BPP  will  take  the 
time  and  effort  to  leam  about  the  philos- 
ophy, program,  and  violent  record  of 
this  treacheroiis  group.  Perhaps  the  next 
time  the  BPP's  chief  rhetorician,  Huey 
Newton,  talks  of  revolution  and  violence, 
he  will  be  taken  seriously.  Perhaps  our 
liberal  leaning  friends  will  finally  come 
to  realize  that  if  the  Black  Panther  Party 
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succeeds  in  its  ultimate  alms,  the  necks 
supporting  taped  shotguns  may  well  be 
their  own. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  three  items  mentioned  above: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Aug.  12.  19701 

Angela  Davis  Linked  to  Shootout  Gcns 

San  Prancibco,  Au^st  11. — The  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  said  today  two  of  the  guns 
used  In  a  M&rln  County  Udiiaplng  and  shoot- 
ing In  which  four  persons  were  killed  were 
purchased  by  otuted  UC1>A  philosophy  In- 
structor Angela  Davis. 

The  newspaper,  In  a  copyrighted  story,  sold 
a  30-caUber  carbine  wielded  by  one  of  the 
kidnapers  of  Judge  Harold  Haley  was  pur- 
chased by  Miss  Davis  In  Los  Angeles  April 
7,  1969. 

A  Browning  380  semiautomatic  pistol,  also 
used  In  the  shootout,  was  bought  by  the  for- 
mer Instructor  Jan.  13,  1968,  the  Examiner 
said. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Al  Harris  re- 
fused to  confirm  or  deny  the  report.  "I  think 
the  report  is  a  little  premature,"  Harris  said. 

Miss  Davis,  an  avowed  Communist,  was  re- 
cently dismissed  by  the  UC  board  of  regents. 

Jonathan  Jactson,  17.  one  of  the  four  kid- 
napers of  Judge  Haley  and  three  others  Fri- 
day at  the  Martn  County  Civic  Center,  had 
been  a  "bodyguard-companion  to  Miss  Davis 
recently,  the  Examiner  said. 

"The  30-callber  carbine  wielded  by  Jack- 
son when  he  took  command  of  Judge  Haley's 
court  was  purchased  by  Miss  Davis  on  April 
7.  1969.  at  Western  Surplus,  8505  S.  Western 
Ave..  Los  Angeles."  the  newspaper  said. 

The  newspaper  said  the  Browning  pistol 
was  purchased  by  Miss  Davis  on  Jan.  12. 
1968.  at  the  Brass  Rail.  711  N.  Labrea  Ave.. 
Los  Angeles. 

In  Los  Angeles,  police  said  weapons  similar 
to  that  description  and  belonging  to  Miss 
Davis  had  been  seized  In  a  raid  on  a  Black 
Panther  headquarters  In  Los  Angeles  about 
two  months  ago. 

In  Berkeley,  meanwhile.  Black  Panther 
Party  co-founder,  Huey  P.  Newton,  hailed 
the  men  Involved  In  the  shootout  as  "true 
revolutionaries."  He  said  Jackson  "would 
have  been  my  successor"  If  he  had  not  died. 

The  university  regents  recently  refused 
to  renew  Miss  Davis'  contract.  An  earlier  at- 
tempt to  Are  her  outright  was  overturned 
by  the  courts. 

Friday  Shootoitt:  Con's  Guns  Akx  Traced 

San  Francisco. — Two  guns  used  Friday  In  a 
fatal  attempt  to  help  three  black  convicts 
escape  from  a  San  Rafael  courtroom  were  re- 
ported piiTchased  by  Angela  Davis,  the  black 
communist  fired  from  her  UCLA  teaching  Job 
by  the  California  regents. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  said  In  a 
copyrighted  story  a  .38  caliber  Browning  au- 
tomatic pistol  was  purchased  in  January. 
1968,  and  a  .30  caliber  carbine  also  used  In 
the  shootout  was  bought  In  April.  1969,  both 
by  Bliss  Davis. 

John  Plimpton,  a  salesman  In  a  Loe  An- 
geles gunshop,  told  UPI  he  sold  the  pistol  to 
Miss  Davis  and  produced  a  sales  slip  dated 
Jan.  12.  1968.  signed  by  a  Miss  AngeU  Davis. 
He  also  identified  a  photograph  of  the  ousted 
philosophy  instructor. 

Miss  Davis  has  said  she  is  a  communist. 

NEWTON '9    SUCCESSOR 

The  Examiner  also  said  Jonathan  Jackson, 
17.  an  accomplice  killed  In  the  escape  try.  was 
a  companion-bodyguard  for  Miss  Davis.  Black 
Panther  defense  minister  Huey  Newton  had 
declared  Mr.  Jackson  to  be  his  successor. 
,  In  Berkeley,  Newton  hailed  four  Negroes 
Involved  In  the  bloody  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  flee  the  courtroom  as  "true  revolu- 
tionaries." 
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Newton  asserted  the  "fascist  police"  were 
responsible  for  the  courtroom  deaths. 

"Everyone  is  aware  the  revolutionaries  did 
not  fire  the  first  shot."  he  said.  "It  shows  the 
oppressors  are  more  interested  In  apprehend- 
ing revolutionaries  than  in  preserving  human 
life." 

Assistant  State  Attorney  General  Al  Harris 
refused  to  confirm  or  deny  the  newspaper's 
report,  deferring  to  local  authorities.  Marin 
County  Inspector  Ronald  Recana,  the  only 
person  authorized  to  speak  for  the  local 
sherlS''s  office,  was  not  available. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  smuggled  the  fatal  guns 
into  Superior  Court,  reportedly  had  accom- 
panied Miss  Davis  to  Glide  Memorial  Church 
In  San  Francisco  where  she  spoke  for  the 
"Soledad  brothers,"  three  Negro  convicts 
charged  with  murdering  a  white  prison 
guard. 

BROTHERS 

One  of  the  accused  Soledad  prisoners, 
George  Jackson,  28,  is  a  brother  of  Jonathan 
Jackson,  the  youth  slain  Friday. 

Miss  Davis  had  pleaded  unsuccessfully  to 
Interview  the  Soledad  group  as  an  investiga- 
tor for  their  defense.  Judges  ruled  she  was 
not  qualified  as  an  Investigator. 

Marin  County  Judge  Harold  Haley.  Mr. 
Jackson  and  San  Quentin  convicts  John  D. 
McClain.  37.  and  William  Christmas,  27.  aU 
were  killed  in  the  shootout  at  Marin  County 
Community  Center  as  the  result  of  the  smug- 
gled guns.  All  but  the  65-year-old  Judge  were 
Negroes. 
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[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 

June  ID,  19701 

Miss  Datis  and  Panther  Gun  Buts 

(By  Ed  Montgomery) 

The  Black  Panther  aflUlatlon  of  Angela 
Davis,  controversial  UCLA  philosophy 
teacher,  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  University  of  California  Board  of  Regents 
in  reaching  a  final  decision  on  her  proposed 
firing. 

Miss  Davis,  an  acknowledged  Communist, 
has  spoken  freely  of  her  Black  Panther  Party 
membership. 

In  a  KPFK-FM  radio  interview  in  Los  An- 
geles on  Oct.  8,  Miss  Davis  declared: 

"The  press  has  tried  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  I  have  left  the  Black  Panther  Party. 
This  is  not  so." 

GUN  sales 

Los  Angeles  PoUce  Chief  Edward  M.  Davis 
said  today  his  department  was  aware  of  her 
Black  Panther  afflllaUon  and  activities  but 
declined  to  elaborate. 

"I  do  not  want  to  Infringe  on  the  Consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  several  Black  Panthers 
now  awaiting  trial  in  Los  Angeles  County 
Superior  Court  by  openly  discussing  at  this 
time  our  knowledge  of  Miss  Davis'  activities." 
he  said. 

One  police  report  states  that  on  Jan.  2. 
1968,  Miss  Davis  purchased  a  Browning  .380 
semi-automatic  pistol,  serial  number  595071, 
at  the  Brass  Rail.  711  North  LaBrea  Ave..  Los 
Angeles,  tislng  her  Alabcuna  driver's  license 
as  idenUflcatlon. 

panther  disturbanck 

On  June  28.  1968,  police  responded  to  a 
peace  disturbance  complaint  at  2837  South 
BraoAon  St..  Apartment  7,  Los  Angeles,  en- 
countering three  members  of  the  Black 
Panthers. 

Police  found  the  Browning  handgun  and 
took  it  in  for  identification.  Subsequently 
it  was  claimed  by  Black  Panther  Franklin  D. 
Alexander,  an  identified  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

On  April  7,  1969,  just  prior  to  her  being 
hired  by  Prof.  Donald  Kalish  of  the  UCLA 
Philosophy  Department,  Miss  Davis  pur- 
chased a  Llama  .45  caliber  automatic  pistol, 
serial  number  467467,  and  a  Plalnfield  .30 
caliber  rifle,  serial  number  18514,  at  West- 
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ern  Surplus,  8505  South  Western  Ave..  Los 
Angeles. 

Miss  Davis,  who  has  maintained  a  weekend 
retreat  on  Newjwrt  Ave.  in  Cardiff  by  the 
Sea,  north  of  San  Diego,  gave  as  her  address 
1107'^  West  87th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  in  pur- 
chasing the  weapons. 

She  offered  as  identification  her  passport. 
No.  Z  7221179. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  INFORMATION 
EXPLOSION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  of  us  has  only  to  look 
around  our  own  offices  and  our  commit- 
tee offices  to  be  staggered  by  the  amoimt 
of  information  that  crosses  our  desks 
each  day.  We  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  staff  time  involved  in  reviewing,  fil- 
ing, and  gathering  material  on  the  many 
topics  we  are  required  to  deal  with  in 
our  official  duties.  This  deluge  of  infor- 
mation is  both  our  lifeblood  here  in  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  our  nemesis — at  times 
threatening  to  bury  us  under  it  and  bog 
down  the  whole  system. 

There  has  been  a  strong  interest 
among  my  colleagues  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  and  make  information 
work  for  us,  rather  than  becoming  its 
slaves. 

A  prime  mover  in  this  effort  to  help 
Congress  has  been  Robert  L.  Chartrand, 
specialist  in  information  sciences  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  His  tireless  work  in 
this  field  has  proved  invaluable  to  each 
of  us.  Bob  has  written  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  spring  1970 
issue  of  the  Rutgers  Journal  of  Comput- 
ers and  the  Law  detailing  the  implica- 
tions the  information  explosion  has  for 
Congress  and  most  importantly  what  is 
being  done  to  harness  these  resources. 
It  is  an  excellent  article  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  of  my  colleagues: 
Congress:  The  Three-dimensional  Chess- 
board ' — The  Role  or  Information  Tech- 

NOLOCT 

(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand  ') 

Imagine  Congress  as  a  three-dimensional 
chessboard.  The  three  levels  represent  realms 
of  member  activity:  the  chamber,  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  individual  office.  The  role  of 
the  Congressman — or  the  power  of  the  chess 
piece — will  often  vary  between  strata.  Certain 
determinants  affecting  the  power,  both  overt 
and  covert,  of  the  member  can  be  identi- 
fied. These  include  his  seniority,  committee 
and  subcommittee  assignments,  personal 
character  and  persuasiveness,  party  affilia- 
tion, and  orientation  within  his  party.  An- 
other critical  factor  is  the  effectiveness  of 
his  decision  making,  which  is  contingent  in 
large  part  upon  the  information  at  his  com- 
mand. 

Much  as  in  the  "royal  game."  there  are 
many  stratagems  for  achieving  congressional 
objectives.  In  some  situations,  a  powerful 
frontal  assault  may  be  most  expedient:  In 
others,  an  oblique  t^>proach  may  be  desir- 
able. All  too  often,  the  member  may  feel 
that  he  is  a  "pawn"  of  the  system.  Seldom, 
and  usually  only  in  a  transient  sense,  is  tmy 
individual  all-powerful.  The  moves  and  coun- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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termoves  within  the  Federal  legislature  are 
numerous,  varying,  and  motivated  by  a  rich- 
ness of  complexity.  Every  move  or  deploy- 
ment, whether  seemingly  spontaneous  or 
fully  calculated.  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation in  band.  This  information  is 
weighed  In  Ught  of  the  experience  of  the 
"player."  his  position  on  the  "board"  at  the 
moment,  a  "gut  feel"  for  consequences,  and 
a  willingness  to  take  a  risk  if  the  stakes  war- 
rant it. 

Information  then  might  well  be  viewed  as 
the  unifying  element  which  transcends  strat- 
egy, tactics,  and  other  considerations.  Cer- 
tain data,  which  may  be  in  the  form  of  laws, 
standards,  regulations,  or  statistics  will  be 
of  value  to  the  members  of  Congress.  In  par- 
ticular, a  continuing  requirement  has 
evolved  for  legislative  and  legal  Information. 

What  are  the  conditions  which  cause  Con- 
gressmen to  place  such  a  high  priority  on 
information?  A  Congressman  actually  ful- 
fills three  distinct  roles:  a  legislator  charged 
with  acting  on  issues  of  international,  na- 
tional, or  regional  significance;  the  prime 
representative  of  his  district  or  state;  and 
an  official  contact  for  any  constituent  with 
a  problem.  To  carry  out  these  duUes.  he 
must  have  a  good  staff  and  access  to  a  wide 
range  of  information.  Every  day  Congressmen 
seek  various  forms  of  legal  advice,  historical 
and  comparative  data,  special  analysis,  and 
supporting  Information  of  a  kind  often  im- 
possible to  anticipate,  locate,  and  obtain. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  a  given 
issue  Is  "hot."  the  demand  for  facts  and  in- 
terpretations is  often  overwhelming.  Such 
questions  as  tax  reform,  pollution  control, 
and  military  involvements  may  cause  thou- 
sands of  letters  to  pour  Into  the  office  of  each 
Congressman.  These  requests  for  information 
or  action  cannot  be  Ignored,  and  may  be  an- 
swered through  personal  letters,  news  re- 
leases, constituent  opinion  surveys,  state- 
ments in  the  Congressional  Record,  or  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  or  resolution  designed 
to  correct  the  situation. 

With  Increasing  frequency,  the  traditional 
mechanisms  for  handling  information  within 
the  legislative  framework  are  bogging  down. 
Legislators  at  all  levels  of  government  are 
joining  practicing  lawyers,  judges,  and  law 
schools  in  a  search  for  new  tools  and  tech- 
niques which  will  allow  them  to  cope  with 
the  information  explosion.  During  the  past 
decade  the  focvis  has  been  upon  the  dev^op- 
ment  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  (ADP) . 

LBOAL   INPORXATION   REQUIREMENTS   AND 
RESOTTRCES 

The  member  of  Congress  now  finds  himself 
in  a  dilemma.  His  constituency  is  growing — 
the  average  size  district  in  1970  is  about  475,- 
000.  There  is  also  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  his  constituents  to  increase  their  pcolici- 
patlon  In  the  legislative  process.  This  situa- 
tion overly  burdens  outmoded  congressional 
machinery  for  gathering  information.  The 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  danger 
signals  of  frustration  caused  by  such  Infor- 
mation inadequacies;  nor  may  Congress  move 
precipitously  forward  without  carefully  judg- 
ing the  ramifications  of  departure  from  es- 
tablished practice. 

Indicative  of  the  pressures  upon  the  mem- 
Ijers  and  committees  is  the  large  number  of 
Issues  to  be  considered.  To  stay  abreast  of 
even  the  most  major  developments  requires 
a  weU  managed  staff  and  the  optimal  utili- 
zation of  Information  resources.  In  addition 
to  the  member's  personal  staff,  be  can  turn 
for  Information  to  any  of  the  Executive 
branch  agencies  and  departments,  lobbyist 
organizations,  university  and  foundation  re- 
sources, and  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice (LRS)  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
many  cases  he  wUl  be  well  served,  but  in 
others  the  information  may  be  incomplete, 
irrelevant,  or  deUvered  too  late  for  meaning- 
ful utlUsation. 
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An  illustration  of  the  type  of  issue-related 
InformaUon  might  be  of  value  at  this  Jtinc- 
ture.  Most  certainly  the  problem  of  environ- 
mental pollution  control  is  high  on  every- 
one's priority  list,  and  while  there  is  a  pleth- 
ora of  information  on  this  complicated 
topic,  very  little  has  been  done  to  systema- 
tize this  data.  A  suggested  file  of  essential 
information  elements  which  could  be  readily 
placed  in  machine  readable  form  might 
include : 

1.  Delineation  of  the  problem — statements 
by  the  President,  key  Congressmen,  Involved 
Executive  Defjartment  officials,  state  and 
local  officials,  and  private  sector  spokesmen. 

2.  Summaries  of  existing  programs — de- 
scriptions of  pertinent  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (and  other 
agency)  programs,  statements  of  congres- 
sional committees  on  the  programs,  and  a 
concise  index  to  the  major  programs. 

3.  Related  toritten  commentary — selected 
news  and  editorial  items  from  leading  news- 
papers and  magazines,  Congressional  Record 
articles,  and  special  reports  containing  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

4.  Listing  of  legislation — passed  and  pend- 
ing legislation,  including  a  synopsis  of  con- 
tent and  current  status. 

Each  year  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  a  non- 
partisan research  functionary,  receives  thou- 
sands of  inquiries  for  Information  from  the 
Congress.  Legal  Information  is  often  at  a 
premium,  and  the  specialists  of  the  Division 
are  asked  to  prepare  general  studies,  a  few 
of  which  have  been :  « 

a.  "Federal  Witness  Immunity  Statutes" 

b.  "Conflict  of  Interest  Provisions  (includ- 
ing Dual  Office  Holding)  In  State  Cmistltu- 
tlons  and  Statutes :  a  SUte-by-State  Survey" 

c.  "Provisions  in  the  United  States  Oon- 
stltution.  Federal  Statutes  and  Rules  of  the 
House  Governing  the  Conduct  of  Activities 
of  Members  of  Congress" 

d.  "State  and  Federal  Laws  on  Riot" 

e.  "Election  Laws  of  the  Fifty  States  and 
the  Distrtct  of  ColumbU" 

In  preparing  such  studies,  the  reeecircher 
normally  pursues  the  time-honored  patterns 
of  ferreting  out  sources,  analyzing  the  find- 
ings, and  preparing  his  report.  The  potential 
of  the  computer  In  conducting  such  a  search 
should  not  be  overlooked  nor  misunderstood. 
Services  now  exist  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  States  Government,  as  well  as  within 
the  private  sector,  which  feature  information 
retrieval  from  massive,  fuU  text  data  bases. 

For  example,  both  Project  LITE  (Legal  In- 
formatlc«i  Through  Electronics).*  which  is 
now  operated  by  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General.  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Aspen  Systems  Corporation '  have 
the  XJS.  Code  in  their  computer  data  bank. 
A  request  directed  to  either  system,  trans- 
mitted in  writing  or  by  telephone,  can  pro- 
duce a  search  of  every  word  in  the  entli« 
Code,  and  a  listing  of  those  sections  where 
the  relevant  Information  appears.  A  typical 
inquiry,  which  was  made  of  the  LITE  system, 
aakad  for  "AU  references  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  in  the  U.S.  Code."  A  formated 
search  statement  then  toolk.^e  key  words 
"architect"  and  "c^itol"  and  converted 
them  by  machine  into  a  retrieval  command. 
The  subsequent  listing  showed  those  Code 
section  elements  where  the  desired  terms  ap- 
peared. The  power  of  this  kind  of  system  is 
self  evident,  and  the  applications  are  far- 
ranging. 

Presently  Executive  branch  agencies  and 
departments  are  oommencing  to  develop 
Limited  holdings  of  machine-readable  infor- 
mation. Regulatory  agencies  such  as  the 
Federal  Avlatloii  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Cooualsslon  have  under- 
taken the  computerization  of  selected  deci- 
sions and  reports,  with  special  indexes  cre- 
ated to  expedite  retrieval. 
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Aside  rrom  the  operational  systems  such 
as  those  already  described,  there  is  conttnu- 
ing  experimentation  by  the  private  sector 
and  government  groups  to  determine  the 
best  devices,  computer  programs  and  man- 
^chlne  techniques  lor  facilitating  use  by 
the  legal  community.*  Encouragement  and 
rundlng  have  been  forthcoming  from  such 
wal  professional  organizations  as  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  which  recently  pub- 
lished Its  second  edition  of  Computers  and 
the  Law.^  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Ubrarles. 
Current  activities  on  Capitol  Hill 

Tbe  period  from  1966  to  the  present  has 
witnessed  a  burgeoning  '"^^^l^  °^„Jf  * 
part  of  Congress  in  ''^at  computew 
Isjx  do.  Bipartisan  support  for  the  creation 
of  a  congressional  computer  facility  has 
tLen  ~eSorm  of  individual  biUs.  Int^ 
duced  (but  not  acted  uponK  speeches  and 
news  releases  by  members  of  both  chambers, 
and  participation  by  Congressmen  in  fieml- 
nars  and  symposia  stressing  the  role  to  be 
Jlaved  bv  systems  analysis  and  ADP  In  the 
leeislative  process.  One  advocate  of  mod- 
ernizing the  legislative  process.  Representa- 
tive William  S.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

pointed  out  that:  ^  »     .    .„ 

••Computerisation  of  legislative  data  Is  an 
absolute  necessity  If  any  legislative  bodyns 
to  continue  to  make  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  governmental  process  in  today  s 
complex  world.  Without  the  technological 
advantages  of  automated  research,  our  prime 
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purpose  as  a  law-making  body  could  very 
well  come  to  a  standstill."  • 

Initiative  for  creating  ADP  support  capa- 
bility for  some  aspect  of  congressional  activ- 
ity has  taken  place  in  three  areas:  the  OfBce 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Office  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  each  Instance, 
a  computer  faciUty  has  been  established, 
sUffed,  programs  for  priority  applications 
purchased  or  specially  written,  and  an  oper- 
ational capability  achieved. 

While  the  Senate  installation  performs 
only  an  automated  mailing  service,  the  House 
facility  has  expanded  from  merely  handling 
the  payroll  to  certain  Inventory  and  related 
functions.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  has  vigor- 
ously advocated  the  Inception  of  new  serv- 
ices. Including  a  computerized  addressing 
system  and  a  system  by  which  members 
would  have  rapid  access  to  Information  on 
the  status  of  legislation,  budgets,  commit- 
tees, and  Federal  agencies. 

LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  SERVICE   ACTIVrriES 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  began 
supporting  congressional  members  and  com- 
mittees In  the  information  sciences  in  1966. 
Several  major  studies  were  prepared  in  re- 
sponse to  specific  requests  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "Systems  Technology  Applied  to 
Social  and  Community  Problems."  "Applica- 
tions of  Automatic  Data  Processing  and  the 
American  Political  Campaign,"  and  "Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  and  the  Small  Busi- 
nessman." "  Member  requests  for  consulta- 
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tlon  and  support  have  continued  to  rise,  and 
at  the  end  of  1969  this  Involved  more  than 
260  member  offices  and  66  committees  and 
subcommittees." 

Information  about  the  status  of  pending 
legislation  Is  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Digest  of  Public  General 
Bills  "  has  been  a  regular  product  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service.  Late  In  1967  sy- 
noptic and  status  Information  on  each  piece 
of  legislation  began  to  be  placed  in  com- 
puter storage  via  an  Administrative  Terminal 
System  (ATS)  unit.  Key  identifying  Infor- 
mation, i.e.,  name  of  8ponsor(8),  date  intro- 
duced, bill  number,  and  committee  to  which 
assigned,  accompanies  the  synopsis.  Six  com- 
puter terminals  are  used  for  inserting,  re- 
calling, and  editing  the  bUl  digest  informa- 
tion, which  then  is  published  through  a 
photo-comixisltlon  process  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Another  regular  report  prepared  monthly 
by  »he  LRS  for  Congress  Is  the  Legislative 
Status  Report,"  a  handbook  on  250  major 
bills  and  resolutions.  In  addition  to  a  "leg- 
islative check  list"  (see  Illustration  #1  for 
an  example),  there  Is  a  "narrative  section" 
(see  iUustratlon  #2  for  a  typical  entry) 
which  Identifies  the  bill  or  bills,  the  general 
content,  and  current  status  Information, 
which  Is  updated  on  a  weekly  basis.  The  net- 
work of  computer  terminals  within  LRS, 
numbering  more  than  25,  allows  changes  to 
this  report  to  be  made  from  any  of  the  sub- 
ject-oriented divisions  (e.g..  Environmental 
Policy,  Foreign  Affairs,  Science  Policy  Re- 
search). 
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Sbtus 
report 

P«t« 

number 


House 


Senate 


Bill  title  end  number 


Hearinp 


Reported 


Pissed 


Hearings 


Reported 


Passed 


Public 
Law 
Conference        Number 


AGRICULTURE 

J  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  H.R.  12W0 X  ^ 

\  Rural  Telephone  Bank,  S  1684,  H.R.  7     X  A 

1  Agricultural  Stobi.i2at«n  Act  H.R   1*014 X  ^ 

2  Agricultural  Ad)u$tment  Act,  S.  2524 _ 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 
,                        OmnibusCivilR<ght»Actotl969  S  2^— —                                         -                                >< 
4                       voUng  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Amendment!.  S.  818.  HR.    ^                    ^                    y^                    x 
4  Equal  Em'pioyment  Opportunity.  S.  Ui3 

.,     -.     c,.«.ni«  tuirratire  section  azlnes.  Journals,  selected  books — and  prepar- 

mu3f  ration  I'^'J^^'^^J^Z^t  ?^computer-generated  set  of  subject  and 

o/  legislative  «totiM  report  author  indexes.   In  order   to  more  directly 

DBUO  ABTisx  EDtiCATioK  ACT  OF  i»6«  asslst  the  individual  researchers,  "profllea" 

—J,   14352-  of   each   specialist's   Interests   were  created 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bdu-  through  a  keyword  Ust,  and  taUored  prtnt- 
catlon  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  con-  ^^^  ^ere  delivered  to  each  researcher  week- 
duct  special  educational  programs  and  actlvl-  jy  xhls  service  of  selective  dissemination  of 
Ues  concerning  the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other  information  is  now  earmarked  for  use  by  con- 
related  educational  ptirposes.  To  authorize  gressional  committees. 

for  these  DXirposes  »7  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  ^  full  text  retrieval  capability  Is  already 

lOTl   110  mUllonfor  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $12  contracted  for.  and  wUl  aUow  Information 

^I'on  for  fiscal  year  1973.  (Related  bUls:  retrieval    from    a   varied    data    base    either 

s    1687    8    1895    8   2608.  S.  2637  (See  "Law  through  the  present  typewriter  terminals  or 

QifoTcement  and  Criminal  Procedure") ,  HJl.  advanced    vldeoscreen    units.    Congressional 

0312  HR  11701  (See  "Health  and  Health  In-  xtaem  can  then  formulate  their  Inquiries  to 

«irance")    HR   13882.)  the  system.  For  example:  "Which  bills  and 

status-  HJl  9313  referred  to  Hovme  Com-  resolutions  are  concerned  with  the  war  oh 

mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Maroh  30,  poverty?"  or  "Provide  a  listing  of  all  current 

1^   Hearings  held  by  Select  Subcommittee  legislation  and  recent  (last  year)  articles  on 

on  Education   July  9,  10.  11,  14,  21  and  25,  solid  waste  disposal." 

ia«   HJl   14252   a  clean  bill  In  Ueu  of  HJl.  Direct  support  of  congressional  committees 

mS"  renorted   October   27,    1969    (H.   Rept.  has  presently  been  initiated  in  a  modest  way 

ai-899^    ftissed  House,  amended.  October  31,  by  providing  computer  facilities  for  the  prep- 

io«fl  Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  aratlon  of  legislative  calendars.  Representa- 

a^  PubUc  WeUare.  November  4.  1960.  tlve  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  chairman  of 

sua  «-ui««.                 ^^  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 

rency.  directed  Ms  staff  to  work  with  the  LRS 

lariT  In  1969,  a  step-by-step  development  j^  the  establishment  of  procedures   which 

of   a   "Cnxtent  Awareness  Progrmm"  "   waf  would  result  In  a  better  calendar.  The  format 

started  with  an  emphasis  on  reviewing  new  and  contents  of  this  calendar.  Just  as  that  of 

■ecnilsltlons— government  publications,  mag-  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Judiciary,  have  been 

"_2 revised  and  Improved,  with  a  measurable  cost 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  saving. 


PLAMinNO  FOR  THS  FUTURX 

"mere  has  been  progress  In  developing  mod- 
em services  for  the  Congress  through  the  use 
of  ADP  although  It  was  not  until  1969  that 
a  formal  mechanism  within  Congress  was 
given  the  responsibility  to  develop  an  ADP 
capability."  As  the  result  of  a  resolution  pre- 
pared by  Representative  John  Brademas  of 
Indiana  the  following  was  endorsed  by  the 
Democratic  Cauciu: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  be  fully  supported  by  Demo- 
cratic members  In  efforts  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  we  urge  that  these  efforts 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  use  of 
oomputers  and  of  a  centralized  mall  process- 
ing system  •  »• 

The  Committee  on  Rouse  Administration 
has  assigned  the  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing member  requirements  and  developing 
such  a  system  to  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Office  Equip- 
ment. A  working  group  comprised  of  key  staff 
personnel  from  the  Office  of  the  Clerk,  LRS, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (OAO) 
has  prepared  Its  First  Progress  Report," 
which  reviews  past  and  current  suggestions 
and  recommendations  for  congressional  use 
of  computers,  and  sets  forth  possible  ap- 
proaches to  developing  an  operational  sys- 
tem. A  compilation  of  possible  uses  of  ADP 
In   Congress   appears   In   Appendix   II,   and 
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shows  a  significant  number  of  applications 
Involving  legal  and  legislative  information. 
This  checklist  of  applications  includes  pollt- 
loally-orlented  information,  some  of  which 
perhaps  would  not  be  handled  In  a  legisla- 
tive information  handling  center,  but  which 
cannot  be  ignored  as  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress are  scrutinized. 

There  is  a  widely  recognized  need  for  ftir- 
ther  orientation  "  of  "Hill"  personnel  In  the 
use  of  computers.  A  few  seminars  and  sym- 
posia have  been  held,  such  as  the  evening 
session  for  a  score  of  House  members  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  the  recurring 
seminars  held  for  staffers  by  LRS. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONCLUSION 

It  would  seem  as  If  the  members  of 
Congress  have  been  the  recipients  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  cvirse,  "May  you  live  In  the 
most  interesting  of  times."  Indeed  this  Is 
the  case,  and  an  analogy  with  a  gigantic 
game  of  chess  Is  more  than  tangentlally  ap- 
propriate. If  one  were  to  reconstruct  the 
preliminary  ruminations,  the  weighing  of 
optional  strategies,  the  gambits  both  proven 
and  untested,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  for- 
tunes which  accompany  any  legislative  en- 
deavor, the  parallel  Is  unmistakable.  The 
player  is  seldom  fortunate,  as  almost  two 
hundred  years  of  conere«.«sinn«i  * — .*i-.Amg 
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has  shown,  to  enjoy  a  posture  of  uncon^MO- 
mlsed  strength  for  long.  Even  the  most 
powerful  committee  chairman  has  to  rejoin 
the  crowd  when  It  comes  to  a  battle  over 
a  key  issue  outside  his  direct  oontroL 

In  the  years  to  come,  the  role  of  informa- 
tion technology  will  increase  dramatically. 
The  mastery  of  new,  creative,  challenging 
devices  and  techniques  Is  an  absolute  pre- 
requisite for  those  who  will  lead  our  Nation. 
It  Is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Oongrese 
does  not  intend  to  place  Itself  In  "check," 
but  has  moved  to  establish  a  position  of 
strength  by  examining  Its  own  r^"-^"^" 

continued  effectiveness. 


Number  and  title 


Introduced  by 


Date 


'a  bill  to  authorize  the  Legislative  Reference    Robert  McClory 

Service  to  make  use  ot  automatic  data  pro- 
cessing techniques  and  equipment  in  the  p«r- 
tormance  ol  its  (unctions. 

H  R  7874' 
'  'a  bill  to  provide  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the    John  G.  Dow 

Library  shall  make  an  annual  report  on  the  use 

o«  ADP  by  LRS. 
""■  Amendment  to  Legislative  ReorganUation  Act    Jerry  L.  Pettis 

0(1946. 
"■"■  A'bi^Uo  establish  a  Legislative  Data  Processing    William  S.  Moorl»ead 

Center. 
"■""Amendment  to  Legislative  Reorganization  Act    Jerry  L  Pettis 

of  1946. 


Jan.  10.1967 

Apr.    3,1967 

June  1.1967 
Oct.  10.1968 
Jan.     3, 1969 


Number  and  title 


Introduced  by 


Data 


H  R  404: 

A  biil  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
1921,  to  direct  the  Comptroller  General  to 
establish  Information  and  data  processing 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  5522 : 

'a  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921,  to  direct  the  Comptroller  General  to 
establish  information  and  data  processing 
systems  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Legislative  Data  Processing 
Center. 


Jack  Brooks... 


Dante  B.  Faseeli. 


..  Jan.    3,  1969 


Jan.  30,19a 


William  S.  Moorhead. Feb.  18,1969 


Appsitok  n.— Possible  uses  of  ADP  in  Con- 
gress suggested  in  prior  studies,  articles,  and 
speeches.^* 

For  Congress  as  a  Whole: 

1.  Legislative  and  legal  Information: 

(a)  Status  of  bills. 

(b)  Content  of  bills. 

(c)  Information  concerning  major  bills. 

(d)  Access  to  the  United  States  Code  and 
other  legal  information. 

(e)  Legislative  calendars. 

(f)  SummarlzaUon  of  daUy  congressional 

action. 

(g)  Index  of  congressional  documents. 

2.  Other  information: 

(a)  Description  of  information  stored  on 
computer  files  in  the  executive  branch. 

(b)  Budgetary,  appropriation,  authoriza- 
tion information. 

(c)  Federal  contract  award  Information. 

(d)  Current  Information  on  Issues  up  for 
vote  or  debate. 

(e)  Topical  research  Information  and  sta- 
tistical data. 

3.  Administrative  functions: 

(a)  Information  on  lobbyists. 

(b)  Payrolls. 

(c)  Maintenance  of  current  telephone  di- 
rectories. 

For  Each  Chamber  of  the  Congress: 
1.  Automated  voting  and  post-voting  ana- 
lytical Information. 
For  Congressional  Committees: 

1.  Committee  calendar  details. 

2.  SUtus  of  legislation  pending  In  the 
committee. 

3.  Information  and  analysis  on  subjects 
under  committee  Jurisdiction. 

4.  Exclusive  files  for  the  committee. 

6.  Compilation  of  histories  of  committee 
action. 

For  Individual  Congressman  [sic] : 

1.  Information  to  assist  In  deciding  how 
to  vote. 

3.  Maintaining  relatltaa  with  constitu- 
ency. 

3.  Reading  and  analyzing  written  material. 

4.  Exclusive  file  for  each  Congressman. 

5.  Constituent  interest  file. 

6.  Constituent  correspondence  fUe. 

7.  Reelection  information. 


For  Political  Parties: 
1.  Information  on  objectives  and  policy. 
3.  Information  by  States  or  areas  of  the 
country. 

3.  Information  by  subject  categories  (space, 
air  pollution,  etc.) . 

4.  Opposition  parties'  policies  and  objec- 
tives and  arguments  against  same. 

5.  Voting  information: 

(a)  Campaign  planning  and  funding. 

(b)  Names  and  addresses  of  State  and  local 
leaders. 

(c)  Opposition  parties'  strong  and  weak 
areas. 

(d)  Policies  and  backgrounds  of  voting 
blocks  divided  by  economic  strata,  ethnic 
groups,  and/or  geographic  areas. 

FOOTNOTES 

'The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are 
those  of  the  author  and  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  nor 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress. 

•  Specialist  in  Information  Sciences,  Legls- 
laUve  Reference  Service.  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Chartrand  received  an 
M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Missouri. 
The  recipient  of  a  Fulbrlght-Hays  Lecture- 
ship m  1968,  Mr.  Chartrand  consulted  with 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  regarding  the 
establishment  of  a  computer-supported  legis- 
lative Information  handling  system.  He  Is  on 
the  editorial  board  of  Lavo  and  Computer 
Technology  and  has  authored  numerous  ar- 
ticles mostly  In  the  area  of  Information  re- 
trieval systems. 

•These  studies  were  actuaUy  prepared  by 
specialists  of  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress.  They  are  on  file  at  the  LBS  but  are 
of  a  type  not  generally  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

♦  Among  the  holdings  of  the  LITE  syston 
are  several  Items  of  paramotmt  Interest  to 
potential  congressional  users:  the  complete 
United  States  Code;  the  CcanptroUer  Gen- 
eral's Dedaions  complete  to  the  last  pub- 
lished volume,  and  the  unpublished  decisions 
from  1956  to  the  present;  the  Armed  Service 
Procurement  RegtUattons;  Intemattonal 
agreements  of  interest  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD) ;  Fiscal  Tear  1966-67  Appro- 


priations Acts,  and  assorted  DOD  regtOatlons, 
directives,  and  instructions. 

»  An  outgrowth  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Health  Law  Center  team  which 
pioneered  the  fiUl  text  retrieval  techniques 
still  in  use.  The  Aspen  Systems  Corporation 
has  prepared  a  \mlque  data  base  which  In- 
cludes the  U.S.  Code,  the  statutes  of  aU  fifty 
states,  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (since  1960),  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals,  and  other  Federal,  State,  and  muni- 
cipal legal  decisions.  Maintained  In  disc 
storage  for  rapid  access,  this  200  million  word 
corpus  allows  a  lawyer  or  legislate  to  re- 
quest, for  example,  all  references  to  the 
"animal  bites  human"  question.  The  search 
was  framed  into  several  lists,  in  order  to  In- 
sure comprehensive  coverage : 

List  1  Dog,  dogs,  pet,  pets,  cat.  cats,  ani- 
mal, animals. 
List  2  bite,  bites,  bitten,  dog-bite. 
List  3  rabies,  rabid. 

List  4  human,  humans,  p«son,  persons, 
people,  individual.  Individuals,  anyone,  who- 
ever, child.  Later  added  were:  child.  chUd- 
steallng.  child-welfare,  childbirth,  children, 
chlldrens.  chllds. 

List  5  LUt  1  &  Ust  2  &  List  4. 
List  6  List  3  &  List  5. 
Selected  sections  then  were  printed  out 
by  the  computer  which  displayed  germane 
refM«nces  to  the  statutes  of  Ohio.  Georgia. 
New  York,  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin,  and  Florida. 

•  The  following  are  among  the  categories  of 
legal  data  which  might  be  amenable  to  ADP 
technology : 
•1.  statutes 
•3.  court  decisions 
•3.  administrative  decisions 
•4.  administrative  decisions  and  orders 
6.  title  records 
6.  mortgages,  liens,  and  similar  recoraed 

Instruments 
•7.  oases   and    Judgments   In   courts   oi 

record 
•8.  patents 
•9.  trademarks 
•  10.  legislative  history 
•11.  legal  periodicals  and  other  Utstature 
•13.  files,  records,  and  evidence  In  stgnlfl- 
cant  cases  « 
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The  asterisked  Items  would  probably  b«  of 
value  to  the  Oongreas. 

'  R.  Blgelow,  ed..  Computeri  and  the  Law 
(1st  ed..  1966:  ad  ed..  1969).  Available  from 
Commerce  Clearing  House. 

>See  App>endlz  1. 

•  Comments  made  at  the  Seminar  held 
Jan.  32.  1968.  at  tbe  Brookings  Institution 
(Computer  AppUcatlona  to  tbe  LegislaUve 
Process ) . 

"These  studies  were  prepared  by  Robert 
Chartrand  in  his  capacity  as  Specialist  In 
Information  Sciences  for  the  L.R.S.  "Systems 
•^--^nn\o^  Applied  to  Social  and  Community 
Problems.  wuit.u  u^r---— •  r.»-Aviously  as  a 
Senate  Committee  Print,  is  presently  oeing 
published  by  Sptartan  Books  and  will  be  avail- 
able In  June.  1970.  "Applications  of  Auto- 
matic T)9lV.\  Processing  and  the  American 
Political  Campaign"  appeared  as  an  exten- 
sion of  Rep.  Richard  Boiling's  remarks  In  the 
daily  Congressional  Record,  pp.  A3829-A3834. 
July  27.  1967.  "Automatic  Data  Processing 
and  the  Small  Businessman"  appeared  as 
Senate  Document  82.  90th  Cong.,  and  Sess.. 
"A  Report  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business." 

"  These  flgurss  are  the  result  of  a  survey 
recently  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  LJl.S. 

■-The  Digest  of  Public  General  Bills  Is  a 
continuing  series,  available  to  the  public, 
from  the  U.S.  Government   Printing  Office. 

"The  Legislative  Status  Report  is  a  special 
product  prepared  monthly  by  the  LRS  for 
congressional  use  and  supplemented  weekly 
by  ADP  devices. 

'•  This  Program  was  developed  by  the  LRS 
and  Is  presently  being  expanded.  It  will  be 
available  for  use  during  1970. 

"This  "mechanism"  is  the  House  SpecljU 
Subcommittee  on  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Office  Equipment  which  Is  chaired  by  the 
Hon.  Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr.  of  Louisiana. 

"  Congressional  Quarterly.  April  11.  1969.  at 
635. 

'■  House  Committee  on  Administration, 
First  Progress  Report.  Automatic  Data  Proc- 
essing for  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sub- 
committee on  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Office  Equipment  (October,  1969). 

"  Only  a  few  books  as  yet  have  addressed 
the  subject:  Dr.  J.  Saloma  HI.  Congress  and 
the  New  Politics,  Little.  Brown  &  Co..  1969; 
and  R.  Chartrand.  K.  Janda  and  Mr.  Hugo, 
eds..  Information  Support.  Program  Budget- 
ing, and  the  Congress,  Spartan  Books.  1968. 
These  two  works  provide  a  good  Insight  Into 
the  problems. 

"House  Committee  on  Administration, 
First  Progress  Report,  Automatic  Data  Proc- 
essing for  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sub- 
committee on  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Office  Equipment,  at  5  and  6  (October,  1969) . 


FINANCIAL  CRISIS  FOR  STUDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
school  year  is  rapidly  approaching,  and 
with  each  passing  day  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  the  money  to  send  our 
sons  and  daughters  to  college  will  be 
particularly  di£Bcult. 

The  present  economic  condition  of 
the  United  States  affects  the  ability  of 
famiUes  to  finance  college  education  In 
several  different  ways.  Rising  unemploy- 
ment forces  more  and  more  families  to 
live  an  unemployment  insurance,  usually 
at  levels  so  low  that  it  is  difficult  to  feed 
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and  clothe  all  the  children,  much  less 
send  one  to  college. 

Inflation  and  rising  tuition  costs  re- 
duce the  value  of  a  family's  savings,  so 
painstakingly  built  up  over  the  years, 
and  disappoint  the  expectations  that 
they  would  cover  college  expenses. 

The  tight  money  situation  has  severely 
limited  the  ability  of  banks  to  make  the 
loans  upon  which  many  students  have 
depended.  Manj*  banks  report  that  they 
simply  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
lend  to  all  the  students  who  apply. 

T^ip  imcact  of  this  situation  would 
be  compoimded  oy  tne  ncoiutnfo  r«o- 
ommendation  to  restrict  the  eligibility 
limits  of  the  Federal  guaranteed  loan 
program.  Its  effect  is  well  described  in  a 
recent  article  by  Sylvia  Porter,  which  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
(From  the  Washington  Star,  July  8,  1970] 
PiNANCiAi.  Caisis  »0R  Students 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  American  Bankers  As.'-oclatlon  Is 
querying  banks  across  the  nation  on  how 
many  low-ccst  federal-state  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  they  will  make  for  the  next  school 
year.  No  details  are  as  yet  available,  but  it  Is 
certain  that  on  a  large  scale  banks  will  be 
reporting  big  cutbacks,  and  In  many  cases 
complota  abandoning  of  this  college  loan 
proptvm. 

Meanwhile,  spokesmen  for  college  and 
state  student  financial  aid  officers  are  re- 
porting a  financial  crisis  for  students  from 
coast  to  coast. 

July  Is  the  month  In  which  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions  begin  to  accept  ap- 
plications for  sttxlent  loans  under  the  suc- 
cessful federal -state  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram. And  this  year,  the  outlook  is  grim, 
particularly  for  the  student  of  a  family  In  tbe 
$7,500  to  HS.OOO  income  bracket. 

The  middle  Income  parents  already  are  In  a 
bitter  squeeze  of  Inflation  and  soaring  taxes. 

Teenage  children  already  have  been  re- 
buffed in  large  numbers  In  this  year's  tight 
summer  Job  market.  The  value  of  savings 
carefully  accumulated  to  help  put  youngsters 
through  college  already  has  diminished. 

Today,  If  a  college-age  child  is  an  A  stu- 
dent, he  almost  surely  will  qualify  for  a  schol- 
arship or  low-cost  loan.  If  family  income 
totals  less  than  (7.500  a  year,  tbe  child's 
chances  of  getting  college  financial  help  also 
are  excellent. 

But.  If  a  child  is  only  average  and  if  family 
Income  Is  in  the  (7,500  to  (15,000  bracket,  his 
chances  of  getting  a  meaningful  scholarship 
or  loan  are  meagre.  Specifically: 

Two  of  three  low-cost  federaUy-subsldlzed 
college  loans  under  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1958  are  going  to  students 
from  famUles  earning  le«s  than  (7,500  a  year. 

Three  of  four  federaUy-backed  work-study 
Jobs  are  going  to  students  whose  families  are 
In  this  Income  bracket. 

85  percent  of  Federal  Equal  Opportunity 
Scholarship  grants  are  going  to  students  In 
the  under-#7,500  group. 

Even  In  the  federally-backed  guaranteed 
student  loan  program — designed  to  help  the 
middle-Income  family — only  29  percent  of  the 
loan  funds  are  going  to  students  in  families 
earning  over  (9.000  and  only  10  percent  to 
students  In  families  earning  over  (15.000. 

Now,  to  make  It  even  worae.  President 
Nixon  has  recommended  the  elimination  of 
any  federal  college  loan  Interest  subsldlea  for 
a  student  In  an  over-(10,000  family — al- 
though others  In  his  administration  have 
been  urging  Congress  to  ease  this  cutoO 
point.  While  Nixon's  plan  to  rechannrt  funds 
to  lower-Income  students  has  a  laudable  goal. 
It  utterly  ignores  the  equally  desperate  pUgbt 
of  the  middle-Income  family  trying  to  send 
more  than  one  child  through  college. 
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What  is  the  prospect,  then?  If  parents  and 
students  needing  this  superb  college  loan  as- 
sistance put  on  the  pressure,  the  probability 
Is  Congress  will  extend  the  loan  program  and 
will  continue  to  Include  middle  Income 
families. 

The  likelihood  also  is  that  Congress  will 
vote  the  establishment  of  a  National  Student 
Loan  Association,  which  should  raise  money 
by  selling  government-guaranteed  obliga- 
tions at  competitive  interest  rates  in  the  open 
market.  "Sallle  Mae"  would  then  use  these 
funds  to  buy  student  loans  from  private 
lenders  and  thereby  would  provide  the  lend- 
ers with  more  money  to  make  more  loans. 


POLLUTION    PRICE    TAG:    $71    BIL- 
LION 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    C.ILirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  all  of  my  colleagues  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  environment. 
However,  there  is  presently  much  rhet- 
oric regarding  this  subject  and  I  think 
it  is  very  important  to  face  this  all- 
important  question  in  a  responsible  and 
accurate  maimer. 

The  great  question  facing  us,  as  usual, 
is  the  price  tag.  The  follov.-ing  article  is 
the  best  I  have  seen  concerning  this  as- 
pect of  the  pollution  question.  The  arti- 
cle, "Pollution  Price  Tag:  $71  Billion," 
is  published  in  the  August  17  edition  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Marshall  Hoffman  and  Ellis 
Haller.  I  wish  to  present  the  content  of 
this  excellent  article  to  my  colleagues: 
Pollution  Price  Tao:   (71   Billion 

Controversy  Is  boiling  up  anew  over  what 
to  do  about  p>o!luted  air,  water  and  land  in 
the  U.S. — and  how  much  the  cleanup  job 
Is  going  to  cost. 

Now  an  authoritative  study  puts  a  price 
tag  on  the  task:  71  bllllcn  dollars  of  new 
spending  In  the  next  five  years. 

Of  that  total,  about  51  billions  Is  required 
to  clean  up  waterways,  13  billions  to  com- 
bat dirty  air  and  4  bUUons  to  Improve  meth- 
ods for  disposing  of  solid  wastes. 

The  study,  just  completed  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Unit  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report," 
notes  that  even  71  billions  may  not  be 
enough  to  do  the  Job.  And  It  makes  this 
additional  point:  Ultimately,  consumers 
everywhere  are  the  ones  who  will  foot  the 
bill,  whatever  it  turns  out  to  be. 

Spending  to  save.  The  outlays,  large  as 
they  loom,  will  not  be  money  down  the  drain, 
the  study  points  out. 

Cleansing  the  environment  actually  will 
save  the  country  vast  sums.  In  addition  to 
enhancing  the  quality  of  day-to-day  living. 

PoUuted  air  costs  13.5  billions  a  year  In 
property  damage  from  soiling,  corrosion  and 
abrasion  of  materials.  Nobody  knows  how 
many  more  billions  should  be  added  for 
hoalth-care  bills  and  the  loss  of  farm  crops. 

Similarly,  polluted  water  costs  the  nation 
13  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  five-year  eco- 
nomic loss  of  60  billion  Is  more  than  the  esti- 
mated tab  for  making  waterways  cleaner.  And 
Improving  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  au- 
thorities say,  would  contribute  to  better  pub- 
lic health,  save  money  on  trash  collection. 
Incineration  and  dumping. 

"A    NATIONAL  OBSESSION" 

Regardless  of  cost,  It  seems  clear  that 
Americans  suddenly  have  decided  It  la  time 
to  tackle  tta«  environmental  cnsls  bead  on. 
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In  the  words  of  one  expert:  "What  for  years 
was  the  concern  of  only  a  handful  of  sci- 
entists and  conservationists  suddenly  has  be- 
come a  national  obsession." 

A  raft  of  menacing  developments  has 
spurred  demands  for  action.  For  example — 

Major  clUes  along  the  East  Coast  were 
smothered  in  choking  smog  In  late  July  and 
early  August. 

Streams  and  lakes  In  seven  States  have 
been  closed  to  commercial  fishermen  because 
of  evidence  of  mercury  poisoning  of  fish. 

An  oil  spill,  described  as  the  worst  In  New 
England's  history,  smeared  beaches  on  Cape 
Cod  as  the  summer  vacation  season  moved  to- 
ward Its  peak. 

Autos  and  trucks,  the  single  biggest  source 
of  contaminated  air,  are  coming  In  for 
heightened  criticism.  Fifteen  States  filed  suit 
In  the  Supreme  Court  on  August  6  seeking 
to  force  auto  makers  to  produce  poUutlon- 
free  cars  "at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

If  the  fight  against  polluted  air,  water  and 
solid  waste  Is  to  be  won,  officials  say.  It  must 
be  waged  simultaneously  on  aU  three  fronts. 
Here,  from  the  Economic  Unit  study.  Is  a 
detailed  look  at  each  aspect  of  tbe  problem. 
Estimates  of  pollution-control  costs  over  the 
next  S  years 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Sewer  systems,  new  and  Improved 30.0 

Municipal   waste-treatment   plants 10.0 

Controlling  sediment 6.8 

Industrial  waste-treatment  equipment.    4. 4 

Cooling  power-plant  water 2. 1 

Waste  treatment  on  ships 0.7 

Cleaning  up  the  water 54.0 

Auto-pollutlon  control 5.9 

Controlling   smoke,   fumes,   dust   from 
Industry   6.3 

Qovernment  research,  other  programs.     1.6 
Controlling  Incinerators,  open  burning.     0.  3 

Cleaning  up  the  air 13.1 

Updating  collection  systems 2.8 

Eliminating  open  dumps --     1.2 

Increasing  Incinerator  capacity 0.2 

Disposing  of  solid  wastes 4.2 

Total  cost 71.3 

Source:  Estimates  by  USN&WR  Economic 
Unit,  based  on  data  from  U.S.  Depts.  of  the 
Interior  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare; 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Industry  sources. 

WRIXE  POLLUTION   COMES  rROM 

Every  year,  billions  of  tons  of  pollutants 
are  poured  Into  the  air  and  water,  and  scat- 
tered ever  the  U.S.  landscape.  Among  the 
sources : 

Autos:  Exhaust  fumes  and  crankcase  gases 
totaling  81  million  tons  foul  the  air. 

Industry :  Factories  and  power  plants  belch 
smoke,  fumee  and  solid  particles,  adding  39 
million  tons  to  the  atmosphere.  Industrial 
processes  dump  31  trillion  gallons  of  waste 
Into  waterways,  generate  millions  of  tons  of 
rubbish. 

Homes:  Trash,  garbage,  smoke  from  house- 
hold furnaces  and  Incinerators  add  to  en- 
vironmental problems.  Every  American  cre- 
ates 6  pounds  of  trash  a  day. 

Farms:  Crop  refuse,  animal  manure  ac- 
count for  3  billion  tons  of  solid  pollutants 
annually.  In  addition,  there's  widespread 
river  and  stream  pollution  from  fertilizers 
and  pesticides  draining  Into  waterways. 

Oovemment :  Overloaded  sewage-treat- 
ment plants  foul  rivers  In  thousands  of  com- 
munities with  14  trlUlon  gallons  of  waste 
each  year.  Burning  at  Incmerators  and 
dumps  releases  fumes  and  asb.  spreading  11 
mllUon  tons  of  pollutants  In  the  atmosphere. 

Mines:  Residues  from  mining  total  1  bil- 
lion tons  annually.  Acid  runoff  from  aban- 
doned mines  poisons  rivers.  Some  mining 
proceeees  generate  dust  and  grime  that  con- 
taminate the  air. 
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(Basic  data:  National  Air  PolluUon  Con- 
trol Administration;  Federal  Water  QuaUty 
Administration;  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement.) 

AIB   POLLUTION 

Just  coming  to  light  is  the  fact  that  cleaner 
air  can  save  the  U.S.  economy  about  11  blUlon 
dollars  a  year.  That  is  because  the  expense  of 
freshening  the  atmosphere  Is  figured  at  2.6 
billion  annually,  compared  with  damage  esti- 
mated at  13.5  billion  a  year. 

Says  John  T.  Mlddleton,  Commissioner  of 
the  National  Air  Pollution  (Control  Adminis- 
tration : 

"Oovemment  and  Industry  together  are 
spending  only  millions  annually  to  fight  air 
pollution. 

"When  we  consider  the  priceless  benefits  of 
clean  air  to  our  health,  adequate  control  of 
poUutlon  Is  a  bargain." 

Air  pollution  corrodes  steel  200  to  400  per 
cent  faster  In  urban.  Industrial  areas  than  In 
the  countryside.  Cleopatra's  Needle,  an 
ancient  Egyptian  obelisk,  has  been  more 
deeply  eroded  since  coming  to  New  York  City 
89  years  ago  than  it  was  In  the  3,000  years  It 
spent  in  Egypt. 

Farm  losses  caused  dlrecUy  by  air  pollution 
are  put  at  500  million  dollars  annually,  not  to 
mention  Indirect  costs  that  have  never  been 
reckoned.  For  example,  growth  of  cattle  has 
been  stunted  in  areas  where  pollution  Is  bad. 
California  farmers  and  ranchers  suffer  the 
most  from  dirty  air.  Their  losses  last  year 
alone  were  put  at  132  millions.  Half  of  the 
citrus  crop  was  lost. 

Property  values  are  depressed  In  residential 
areas  where  air  Is  dirty.  A  new  analysis  by  alr- 
poUutlon-control  authorities  compares  sell- 
ing prices  of  homes  In  various  neighborhoods 
m  Washington.  D.C..  Kansas  City,  and  St. 
Louis.  Homes  In  areas  of  greatest  air  pollu- 
tion generally  bring  (300  to  (500  less  than 
comparable  dwellings  In  cleaner  commimltles. 
Widespread  medical  surveys  confirm  the 
health  hazards  of  polluted  air.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
In  New  York  shows  that  dally  mortaUty  rises 
m  New  York  City  when  the  level  of  air  pollu- 
tion goes  up.  Another  report,  on  elementary- 
school  children  living  In  the  most  heavily 
polluted  areas  of  London,  shows  a  higher  in- 
cidence of  respiratory  disease  than  for  chil- 
dren in  less-polluted  areas  of  the  same  city. 
What  causes  air  pollution  In  this  country? 
Sources  of  contamination  Include  103  million 
motor  vehicles,  as  well  as  factories,  power 
plants,  municipal  dumps  and  Incinerators. 
Toxic  poUutanU  from  all  these  are  released 
Into  the  atmosphere  at  a  rate  of  214  million 
tons  ft  year — more  tlian  a  ton  for  every 
American.  : 

The  National  Air  PoUutlon  Control  Admin- 
istration llste  the  five  worst  air  contaminants 
this  way : 

Carbon  monoxide:  100  million  tons  a  year. 
This  tasteless,  odorless  lethal  gas  comes 
largely  from  autos,  trucks  and  buses.  Even  in 
small  doses  it  affects  reflexes  and  Judgment. 
Particulates :  28  million  tons.  These  are  tiny 
bits  of  solid  matter,  some  of  which  are  dan- 
gerous Irritants.  They  come  mainly  from 
smokestacks. 

Sulphur  oxide:  33  million  tons.  An  Irri- 
tating gas.  It  comes  mostly  from  the  burn- 
ing of  coal  and  oil.  It  affects  the  lungs  and 
throat  and  aggravates  respiratory  ailments. 
Hydrocarbons:  32  million  tons.  Half  origi- 
nates In  discharges  from  trucks  and  autos. 
These  chemicals  are  a  key  Ingredient  In 
smog.  Some  hydrocarbons  are  suspected  as 
cancer-producing  agents  In  cigarettes. 

Nitrogen  oxide:  21  million  tons.  Another 
smog  Ingredient,  this  gas  pours  out  of  mo- 
tor-vehicle tailpipes  and  also  comes  from 
fuel  burned  at  stationary  sources. 
Says  a  public-health  ofikelal: 
"Air  poUution  costs  each  American  (66  a 
year.  For  those  who  live  in  the  most  highly 
poUiited  areas,  the  cost  per  person,  Indud- 
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Ing  higher  medical  bUls,  household  main- 
tenance and  other  expenses,  can  be  more 
than  (200  yearly." 

Autos  spew  some  91  million  tons  of  toxic 
gases  annually  Into  the  atmosphere.  Tbe 
fight  against  this  source  of  contamination  Is 
gaining  momentum  as  control  standards  be- 
come more  stringent  year  by  year  Proposed 
1975  standards  caU  for  a  cut  of  97  per  cent 
In  hydrocarbons  and  91  per  cent  In  carbon 
monoxide  below  the  levels  in  1963.  when  cars 
had  no  pollution-control  devices. 

Motorists  already  are  beginning  to  shoul- 
der the  expense  of  cleanup  of  the  Internal- 
combustion  engine.  Pollution-control  de- 
vices to  meet  standards  through  1974  will 
cost  the  driving  public  an  additional  (48  per 
unit,  or  a  total  of  2.6  billion  dollars.  Main- 
tenance bills  for  these  device.-  will  total  an 
additional  300  million  over  the  same  period. 

By  1975,  when  stricter  standards  for  auto 
emissions  are  expected  to  become  effective, 
the  cost  per  unit  Is  estimated  by  industry 
sources  at  (200 — a  total  of  2  billion  dollars. 
Motorists  will  pick  up  another  1 -billion- 
dollar  tab  In  higher  prices  for  nonleaded 
gasoline. 

Apart  from  autos,  the  next-largest  amount 
of  air  pollution  comes  from  fuels — coal,  oil, 
gas — burned  In  the  nation's  60  million  resi- 
dential heating  units,  100,000  commercial 
and  Institutional  heating  plants,  307,000  In- 
dustrial boilers  and  410  power  plants  produc- 
ing steam  and  electricity.  All  told,  these 
sources  annuaUy  pour  46  mUllon  tons  of 
pollutants  Into  the  air.  Estimated  cost  of 
control  over  the  next  five  years:  4  billion 
dollars. 

FBBSKENINC    THE    AIK — THE    COST    IN 
SO    URBAN    AKEAS 

Official  estimates  of  the  cost.  In  next  five 
years,  of  ending  air  pollution  caused  by  in- 
dustry, government  faciUtles  and  private 
households  In  major  metropolitan  areas — 

[In  dollars] 
Albany/Schenectady /Troy,  N.Y.     11,900,000 
Allen  to  wn/  Bethlehem/Easton , 

Pa      .         42,800,000 

\tlanta.    Ga —     35,  300,  000 

Baltimore,   Md 84,200,000 

Birmingham,    Ala 94,800,000 

Boston,    Mass 45,800.000 

Buffalo.    N.Y 129.300,000 

Charleston,  W.  Va -    26, 200. 000 

Chicago,     m 801,300,000 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 162,800,000 

Cleveland,     Ohio - 209,600,000 

Dallas/Ftort  Worth,  Tex 15,700,000 

Dayton,   Ohio.. _ 42,200,000 

Denver.     Colo... 67,100.000 

Detroit,   Mich 263,700,000 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich 41,  000, 000 

Harrtsburg,     Pa 16.800.000 

Hartford.    Conn 43.700,000 

Houston  ^Galveston,  Tex 88,500,000 

Indianapolis,    Ind -    46,000,000 

Kansas  Cltv,  Mo —     29,200,000 

KnoxvUle.    Tenn. 13,800,000 

Los  Angeles,  CaUf 42,  200,  000 

Louisville,    Ky 114,800,000 

Milwaukee /Kenosha/Racine, 

^if\g    109,600,000 

MlnneapoUs/St.  Paul,  Minn 67.  800,  000 

Mobile,   Ala... 15,000,000 

New  Orleans,  La 22.600,000 

New  York,  N.Y.. 338.300.000 

Omaha.    Nebr... 16,300.000 

Peoria,    ni... 25,000,000 

PhUadelphla.    Pa 199.300,000 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.. 387.900.000 

Portland.  Oi«g 23.100,000 

Providence  Pawtucket,  RJ./FaU 

River    Mass 16.800,000 

aochester.  N.Y 17.000.000 

St    Louis,   Mo 357,600,000 

8aglnaw/B«y  City,  Mich 43,400.000 

San  Francisco.  Calif 17.700.000 

Scranton/WUkes-Barre,    Pa 80,900.000 

Seattle /Everett/Taeoma,  Wash.     17,300,000 
South  Bend,  Ind 17.600.000 
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Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 17.000.000 

SteubenvlUe.  Ohlo/Welrton/ 

Wheeling.  W.  Va- 166.  600.  000 

Tampa.   Fla- 27.800.000 

Toledo,  Ohio— 46,500,000 

Tulsa.  Okla. 8'»<^-??° 

York.    Pa 13.700.000 

Younratown /Warren,  Ohio 46,000.000 

Washington,  D.C- —     98.900.000 

Soxirce:  VS.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Cost  of  air  cleanup  in  these  50  areas  wUl 

be  4.4  billion  dollar*  In  the  next  five  years 

.   and   removing   pollutants   from   auto 

exhauste  In  clUea  wUl  add  huge  sums  to 

that  hlU. 

Industrial  plants  put  some  29  million  tons 
of  toxic  pollutants  Into  the  air  each  year. 
Seventeen  Industries,  ranging  from  Iron  and 
steel  to  cement  and  fertilizers,  are  classi- 
fied as  "major  air  polluters."  For  some  busi- 
nesses, cost  of  upgrading  faclllUes  to  cut  air 
contamination  will  be  substantial. 

For  example.  In  terms  of  cost  per  •lOO  of 
sales  at  the  factory,  pollution  control  will 
ooet  $1.94.  on  average,  for  Iron  and  steel 
mills;  »2.89  for  Iron  foundries;  •3.92  for 
nonferrous-metal  plants;  1  cent  for  petro- 
leum refineries;  21  cents  for  grain  mills  and 
95  cents  for  cement  plants.  Over  the  long 
run.  customers  probably  wlU  pay  In  the 
form  of  higher  prices.  The  total  bill  for  five 
years:  1.3  billion. 

WATSa    POLLtmOH 

Cleaning  up  waterways  will  be  a  monu- 
mental and  expensive  task,  the  Economic 
Unit  study  notes.  Money  alone  will  not  be 
enough  to  accomplish  It.  More  research  Is 
needed  to  uncover  sources  of  pollutants  In 
rivers,  bays  and  lakes. 
Laments  one  Government  official: 
•Few  people  thought  thermal  water  pol- 
lution, resulting  from  discharge  of  heated 
water  from  power  plants,  would  be  a  prob- 
lem imtll  five  or  10  years  from  now.  All  of  a 
sudden,  the    Issue  has   become  urgent  be- 
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about  (1,000  per  mile  of  new  highway,  and 
anywhere  from  $100  to  $1,000  for  a  single- 
family  home  site.  All  told,  erosion  control 
will  cost  6.8  billion  dollars  In  the  next  five 
years. 

Other  major  water-poUuUon  threats  In- 
clude oil  spills,  mine  drainage,  runoff  of 
fertilizers  and  pesticides  from  farms,  and 
rubbish  and  sewage  from  ships. 

SOLID    WASTES 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  typical  American  gen- 
erated a  bit  less  than  3  pounds  of  trash  per 
day.  The  figure  now  is  about  6  pounds,  and 
by  1980  vrill  rise  to  an  estimated  8  pounds. 
All  told,  the  country  accounts  for  3.5  bil- 
lion tons  of  rubbish  annually.  Demand  for 
throwaway  containers  and  other  hard-to- 
destroy  convenience  products  Is  accelerating 
the  trend. 

Richard  D.  Vaughan,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Solid  Waste  Management,  comments: 
"Current  disposal  practices  are  unsatlsfac- 
torv.  and  upgrading  the  present  system  alone 
wui  not  provide  a  long-range  solution." 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  a  minimum  of 
4.2  billion  dollars  In  new  money  Is  needed 
between  now  and  1975  to  modernize  trash- 
collection  systems,  eliminate  open  dumps 
and  Improve  incinerator  capacity. 

At  present,  solid-waste  disposal  follows 
this  pattern :  46  per  cent  Is  bandied  by  open 
burning.  16  per  cent  by  incineration  and  38 
per  cent  by  landfill  or  dumping  in  the  sea. 
These  disposal  methods  have  two  major 
drawbacks.  They  contribute  more  than  11 
million  tons  of  pollutants  to  the  air  each 
year,  and  most  of  the  practices  are  unsani- 
tary. 

Cost  of  cleaning  up  air  pollution  from 
solid-waste  disposal  is  esUmated  at  325  mil- 
lion dollars  In  the  five-year  period  covered 
by  the  Economic  Unit  study— or  39  cents  per 
ton  of  refuse.  That  is  relatively  small  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  the  air  and  water- 
cleanup  bUls.  It  U  likely  to  be  reduced  even 
further,  because  Industry  Is  finding  profit- 
able ways  to  reuse  many  products  formerly 
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cause  of  an  Increase  In  present  and  projected     JJ^^^^^^^  Programs  are  under  way  to  reclaim 
nuclear  oower-plant  construction.  aluminum  from  cans,  to  salvage  "one  way" 


nuclear  i>ower-pl8unt 

Mercury  pollution  Is  another  example  of  a 
new  danger  Just  coming  to  public  attention. 
Only  recently  have  abnormal  concentrations 
of  mercury  been  found  In  major  waterways. 
Problems  of  maintaining  water  quality  are 
complex.  More  than  500  new  chemicals  are 
developed  each  year.  Many  enter  and  con- 
taminate both  surface  and  groiond  water. 
Warns  Dr.  Harold  WoU  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Water  Hygiene:  "For  most  of  these  new 
chemicals,  we  simply  do  not  know  what  the 
health  effects  will  be." 

The  two  chief  sources  of  water  pollution 
are  municipal  sewers  and  Industrial  plants. 
Together  they  pour  more  than  45  trillion 
gallons  of  waste  each  year  Into  "OS.  water- 
ways. 

Consider  the  problem  of  Inadequate  sani- 
tary sewers:  About  68  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  m  communities  with  sewers,  but 
almost  half  the  plants  serving  those  places 
already  are  overloaded.  Some  1.000  commu- 
nities a  year  are  outgrowing  their  treatment 
systems.  Seven  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  commu- 
nities provide  no  sewage  treatment  at  all. 
Raw  municipal  wastes  Increase  the  con- 
centration of  bacteria  in  water,  decrease 
oxygen — this  kills  fish  and  creates  odors — 
and  promote  growth  of  algae.  Fighting  the 
municipal-waste  problem  will  be  a  continu- 
ing struggle,  since  loads  are  expected  to  in- 
crease by  400  per  cent  In  the  next  50  years. 
Industry  discharges  a  huge  volume  of 
toxic  substances  Into  rivers  and  streams. 
More  than  half  comes  from  four  major  In- 
dustries— papermaklng.  petroleum  refining, 
organic-chemical  manufacturing,  and  Iroij 
and  steelmaklng. 

Sediments — washed  from  croplands,  over- 
grazed pastures,  highway  construction  and 
bulldoeed  urban  developments — are  the  most 
extensive  pollutants  of  surface  waters.  Cost 
of   controlling   such   erosion   la   figured   at 


North  Dakota) "> 

Lower  Platte  River  (Nebraska) 70 

Lake  Michigan,  western  shore 70 

Washita  River  (OklahMna) 70 

Upper  Snake  River  (Idaho) 66 

Narragansett  Bay «8 

Monongahela  River  (Pennsylvania.  West 

Virginia)    66 

Lake  Erie,  western  shore 60 

Housatonlc  River  (Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts)      6* 

Pox  River   (Wisconsin) 60 

San  Francisco  Bay 80 

North  Canadian  River  (Oklahoma) 60 

Des  Molnes/Skunk  Rivers 60 

Lower  Hudson  River 60 

Savannah  River 60 

Lower  Colorado  River 60 

Red  River  from  Denlson,  Texas,  to  Missis- 
sippi  River   *0 

Mohawk  River  (New  York) 40 

Rock  River  (lUlnola,  Wisconsin) 40 

Allegheny  River  (Pennsylvania) 40 

Ohio  River. 40 

Central  Snake  River 86 

Connecticut  River 86 

Lake  Ontario 80 

Oenesee  River  (New  York) 80 

Wabash  River  (Indiana,  nilnols) 80 

Rio  Grande 30 

North  Platte  River  (Nebraska) 80 

San  Joaquin  River  (California) 26 

Upper  Colorado   River 26 

Lake  Huron,  western  shore 25 

Lake  Ontario 26 

Yellowstone  River 20 

Susquehanna       River        (Pennsylvania, 

Maryland)    - 20 

Middle  Hudson  River 20 

Lake  Huron,  northern  shore 20 

Lower  Columbia  River 20 

Kentucky  River. 20 

Upper  Missouri  River 16 

Potomac  River 16 

Cumberland     River     (Tennessee,    Ken- 
tucky)     16 

Sacramento  River 15 

Upper  Mississippi,  Rock  Island  to  Cairo. 

lU 10 

Arkansas  River 10 


glass  bottles,  to  make  fertilizer  from  garbage     Lower  Tomblgbee  River  (Alabama.  Mis 

and  trash.  .^^  ^  *  "*' 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  committed  to 
provide  leadership  and  "seed  money"  to  help 
cope  with  the  environmental  crisis.  One  of- 
ficial notes,  however,  that  the  Government 
is  limited  in  how  far  It  can  go.  Says  this 
authority: 

"Industries  that  are  releasing  waste  prod- 
ucts Into  the  air  or  water  cannot  escape  the 
responsibility  for  cleaning  up  their  own  pol- 
lutants. State  and  local  governments,  too. 
mtist  do  their  share,  because  moat  programs 
for  CTirblng  pollution  are  outside  the  Juris- 
diction of  federal  agencies." 

All  in  all.  the  effort  to  provide  a  better 
environment  Is  shaping  up  as  a  Job  of  mam- 
moth proportions.  Latest  developments  point 
costly    programs    Involving    Individuals. 


to  .     .      - 

business  and  Govenunent  alike 

A  look  at  water  pollution  acroaa  ttie  United 
States— Percent  of  stream  miles  polluted 
in  regions  o/  the  United  States 

'  Percent 

Northern  Plains -  42 

Northeast Tr 

Lake  States ^ 

Southern  Plains ^ 

Pacific  States. 

Southeast 

Official  ratings  on  some  major  waterxoays 
[Percentage  of  miles  polluted] 


slsslppl)    ---  10 

Pee  Dee  River   (North  Carolina.  South 

Carolina)    -  10 

Upj)er  Chesapeake  Bay 10 

Lake  Michigan,  northern  shore 10 

Mobile  Bay 10 

Lake  Sui»erlor 8 

St.  Croix  River  (Minnesota,  Wisconsin)  _  6 

Little  Colorado  River  ( Arizona ) 2 

White  River  (Arkansas) 2 

Middle  Mississippi  River.  Cairo,  111.,  to 

Helena.  Ark 2 

Lower     Mississippi,     Helena,     Ark.,     to 

Natchez 1 

Ouachita  River  (Louisiana,  Arkansas) ..  0 

St.  Johns  River  (Florida) 0 

Tampa  Bay 0 

Note:  Waters  are  considered  polluted  when 
they  contain  more  man-made  wastes  than 
minimum  Government  standards  specify. 
Percentages  shown  above  do  not  Indicate  de- 
gree of  pollution,  but  only  the  mileage  that 
falls  to  meet  standards.  Degree  of  pollution 
often  Is  greater  near  large  cities. 

Source:  Federal  Water  Quality  Adminis- 
tration. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM 
40  YOUNG  ARMY  OFFICERS 


Kansas  River 


SO 


Lower  Missouri  River 00 

Calumet  River  (Dllnols.  Indiana) 80 

James  Blver  (North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota)     ^ 

Illinois    River 80 

Grand  BJver  (Michigan) 80 

Kennebec  River   (Maine) 70 

Red    River    of   the    North    (Mlnnesotft. 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR, 

or   CAUTOaKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
in  the  Record  today  a  letter  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  July 
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26,  1970.  The  letter  is  unique  In  that  it 
was  written  by  40  young  Army  combat 
officers  scheduled  for  early  service  In 
Vietnam.  Most  of  the  signers  of  the 
letter  are  inf  antr3mien  and  most  are  sec- 
ond lieutenants.  Their  life  expectancy  is 
not  great  and  they  represent  the  very  cut- 
ting edge  of  our  entire  national  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Their  letter  expresses 
the  anguish  and  patriotism  of  the  very 
finest  Americans  this  coimtry  can  pro- 
duce. Both  their  letter  and  their  willing- 
ness to  quietly  lead  troops  In  combat 
represent  the  highest  courage  and  ideal- 
ism an  American  can  offer  his  country, 
in  my  Judgment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  reswl  this  let- 
ter with  an  appreciation  of  the  tremen- 
dous sacrifice  we  are  asking  of  a  rela- 
tively few  individuals  in  order  to  achieve 
the  dubious  goal  of  "peace  with  honor." 
No  one  wants  to  be  killed  on  the  last  day 
of  the  war.  or  during  a  withdrawal  from 
a  cause  conceded  to  be  lost.  No  one  wants 
to  be  killed  during  a  "transition  to  a 
peacetime  economy."  Our  colleagues  who 
have  recently  been  to  Vietnam  have  re- 
turned with  a  near-unanimous  view  that 
our  troop  withdrawal  should  be  accel- 
erated. This  letter  would  certainly  seem 
to  provide  a  conclusive  argument  for  ac- 
ceptance of  that  view  and  the  recent 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Robison)  that  all  combat 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  by 
next  May  and  that  all  combat  support 
troops  be  withdrawn  by  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year. 
The  letter  follows: 

PoKT  Sherman.  C.Z.. 

July  26.  1970. 
Hon.  RicHAKO  M.  Ndcon, 
President, 
United  States  of  America. 

Dear  PREsroENT  Nixon:  We  the  under- 
signed are  all  officers  In  combat  branches  of 
the  United  States  Army,  and  are  all  on  orders 
to  Vietnam.  Currently  we  are  at  Ft.  Sherman 
undergoing  training  at  the  Army's  Jungle 
Warfare  School  In  preparation  for  ovx  duties 
as  Junior  officers  In  Vietnam.  First  of  all.  we 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have  accepted 
our  orders,  and  that  we  are  going  to  Viet- 
nam: most  of  us  will  be  there  by  the  middle 
of  August.  Nevertheless,  we  have  some  seri- 
ous reservaUons  about  the  war  and  about 
the  roles  that  we  are  being  asked  to  play  In 
it.  We  think  that  you  as  our  commander-in- 
chief  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  these 
reservations,  because  they  are  shared  by  a 
very  large  niunber  of  young  men — officers  and 
non-conmilssloned  personnel — throughout 
the  military  services. 

At  this  point  In  the  Vietnam  War.  it  Is 
obvious  that  America  Is  not  willing  to  go  aU 
out  to  win  the  war.  The  coimtry  Is  reluctant 
to  send  over  the  large  nxmibers  of  troops 
that  the  generals  stlU  say  wlU  be  necessary 
to  wto  At  the  urging  of  your  mlUtary  ad- 
visors you  ordered  the  attack  on  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries,  but  public  opinion 
forced  you  to  declare  limits  on  the  duration 
and  the  penetration  of  the  Invasion.  The 
country  has  been  shocked  and  outraged  by 
the  My  Lai  and  Colonel  Rheault  Incidents — 
incidents  of  mass  killing  and  assassination 
which  are  and  have  always  been  characteris- 
tic of  warfare.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  to  pay  the  terrible  prices  of  war — they 
don't  want  to  see  their  own  young  men  killed 
and  they  don't  want  to  face  the  brutal  acts 
which  these  young  men  must  perform  on 
people  of  another  country.  In  short,  America 
has  not  been  sufficiently  convinced  that  the 
things  we  have  been  told  that  we  are  fight- 
ing for — I.e..  democracy  for  the  people  of 
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South  Viet  Nam.  and  protecting  America 
from  spreading  commimlsm — Justify  the 
methods  necessary  to  obtain  those  ends. 

We,  too,  find  the  continuation  of  the  war 
dUBcxilt  to  Justify,  and  we  are  being  asked 
to  lead  others  who  are  unconvinced  Into  a 
war  In  which  few  of  us  really  beUeve.  This 
leaves  us  with  nothing  but  survival— "kiU  or 
be  killed" — as  a  motivation  to  perform  our 
missions.  But  If  this  U  the  only  thing  we 
have  to  keep  us  going,  then  those  who  force 
us  into  this  position— the  military,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  country— are  perceived  by  many 
Boldlen  to  be  almost  as  much  our  enemies 
as  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  NVA.  There  Is  a 
great  amount  of  bitterness  both  towards  the 
mlUtary  and  towards  America  building  up 
within  the  military  forces. 

We  find  It  hard  to  beUeve  that  you  could 
not  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  disaffection 
among  the  American  troops;  It  Is  eqtially 
hard  to  believe  that  knowing  about  this  dis- 
affection you  ct-uld  hope  to  continue  much 
longer  to  force  young  Americans  to  go  to  this 
war  against  their  wills.  As  the  war  drags  on, 
the  troops  wUl  become  increasingly  opposed 
to  the  war  and  increasingly  bitter  about 
going.  It  seems  very  possible  that  if  the  war 
Is  aUowed  to  continue  much  longer,  young 
Americans  In  the  military  vrtll  simply  refuse 
en  masse  to  cooperate,  thus  causing  a  crisU 
similar  to  the  current  difficulties  of  the  draft 
bureau.  This  day  is  coming  quickly — you 
must  have  us  out  of  Vietnam  by  then. 

In  your  speeches  and  news  conferences  you 
often  contrast  the  disaffection  of  the  Amer- 
ican student  protesters  with  the  devotion  and 
patriotism  of  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam.  We 
want  you  to  know  that  In  many  cases  thoee 
"protesters  and  troublemakers"  are  our 
younger  brothers  and  friends  and  girlfriends 
and  wives.  We  share  many  conunon  causes 
with  them.  Please  get  this  coimtry  out  of 
Vietnam  before  we,  too,  become  completely 
disaffected. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not  to  pubUcly 
embarrass  you  or  the  military — we  are  not 
sending  copies  to  the  press.  We  only  want 
you  as  commander-in-chief  to  know  that  a 
large  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  In  Viet- 
nam and  on  their  way  to  the  war  have  serious 
misgivings  about  the  war  and  their  partici- 
pation In  It.  To  this  date,  officers  have  re- 
mained silent  about  their  feelings,  but  we 
think  It  Important  that  you  be  Infwmed  of 
the  widespread  dlssatisfacUon  amongst  us. 
We  sign  this  letter  knowing  that  It  will  be 
seen  by  your  military  staff  before  you  ever 
see  It— If  It  gets  to  you  at  aU.  We  also  know 
of  punitive  action  taken  by  the  Army  to  offi- 
cers who  have  written  similar  letters  to  you. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  take  chances  to  In- 
form you  of  these  feelings  within  the  Army. 
Since  you  and  the  country  seem  to  have  de- 
cided that  Vietnam  Is  not  worth  the  awful 
price  of  victory,  we  plead  with  jrou  to  get  the 
country  out  of  this  half-hearted  war  at  the 
extreme  earliest  moment. 
Sincerely. 
(Note.- The   foregoing  letter  was  signed 
by  40  young  Army  officers.  27  of  whom  are 
infantry  officers.  36  are  second  lieutenants;  2 
are  first  lieutenants  and  2  are  captains.) 


KINGSVILLE,     TEX.,     AND 
CANE  CELIA 


HURRI- 


HON.  EUGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  August  12.  1970 
Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
disaster  hits,  friends  rally— and  this  Is 
true  whether  there  is  a  personal  disas- 
ter or  one  affecting  vast  areas. 
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When  Hurricane  Celia  devastated  s 
major  portion  of  south  Texas,  the  cities 
which  had  been  spared  dug  in  immedi- 
ately to  help  those  who  had  been  hit. 

While  all  cities  in  the  area  provided 
untold    assistance,    Kingsville,    Tex. — 
which  I  proudly  represent — located  Just 
south  of  the  storm,  acted  with  a  neigh- 
borliness  that  is  God-given,  devoting  all 
its  resources  to  those  whom  Celia  struck. 
The  Kingsville  Chamber  of  Cwnmerce 
did  such  a  fine  job  of  chronicling  that 
city's  participation  that  I  wanted  all 
to  know  how  good  neighbors  perfo'-*" 
Here  is  the  chamber's  newsletter: 
KiNGsvnxE  Crakber  op  Ooiuaatcs 
Newslettdi 
The   canceUatlon    of    our    August   board 
meeting  was  caused  by — 

Celia,  the  uninvited  cblck  that  entered 
each  pad  throughout  the  Coastal  Bend.  Yes, 
she  came  vrith  a  mighty  roar  and  left  her 
mark.  The  blow  Is  over  and  the  work  of 
recovering  Is  weU  under  way. 

Though  your  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  not 
In  the  disaster  business  it  still  has  a  con- 
cern for  people  In  need. 

The  warning  of  the  morning  of  August  8rd. 
All  the  supermarkets  completely  depleted 
their  bread  supply.  Telephone  calls  were 
placed  to  the  baking  companies  in  Harllngen 
and  San  Antonio  to  advise  them  of  the  situ- 
ation and  request  that  emergency  action  be 
taken  to  send  their  deUvery  equipment 
loaded  with  an  emergency  supply  of  bread 
to  whatever  area  they  could  reach  Immedi- 
ately after  the  hurricane.  The  stores  of 
KlngsvlUe  received  their  next  bread  supply 
by  noon  the  fcdlowlng  day  and  has  had  a 
steady  supply  since.  Congratulations  to  the 
bread  Industry  for  their  tremendous  and 
untiring  effort. 

The  morning  of  August  4th  orders  for  Ice 
were  being  placed  with  all  Ice  plants  In 
Texas.  The  need  for  Ice  was  recognized  by 
the  complete  destruction  of  electrical  power 
systems  In  the  metropoUtan  area  of  Corpus 
ChrlsU.  Food  spoUage.  baby  formulas  and 
sick  room  needs  was  the  motivating  force 
that  caused  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
get  Into  the  Ice  business.  All  the  way 
through  the  emergency  the  regular  market 
prices  were  maintained.  Special  effort  and 
special  allotments  were  channeled  to  the 
Central  Power  and  Ught  Company  for  their 
employees  In  the  disaster  area  and  the  Hum- 
ble employees  In  the  Flour  Buff  area.  A  spe- 
cial shipment  was  made  to  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal In  Corpus  Christi.  Naval  Air  Stotion,  and 
City  offices  In  Corpus  Christi,  but  could  not 
reach  Its  destination. 

Kingsville  and  Corpus  Christi  must  ex- 
press their  thanks  to  the  Mission  Ice  and 
Fuel  Company  In  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Kenneth 
Neal.  President,  who  was  with  the  first  truck 
to  arrive  in  Kingsville.  He  and  his  employees 
worked  virithout  sleep  for  long  hours  to  keep 
a  steady  flow  of  Ice  to  KlngsvUle.  We  will 
all  be  forever  grateful  to  them  for  their  fine 
efforts. 

"l^e-Kpup  emergency  and  disaster  com- 
munications center  for  the  Coastal  Bend. 
We  are  proud  of  Andy  Cook,  his  family,  and 
the  entire  crew  for  their  untiring  eflorta 
and  ability  to  meet  the  emergency.  Many 
visitors  to  this  office  fcAlowlng  the  disaster 
stated  that  the  only  contact  with  the  out- 
side world  was  with  Klne-Kpup  In  KlngsvUle 
and  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  would 
have  done  without  the  reporting  of  the  sit- 
uation from  the  KlngsvUle  area. 

If  you  will  recaU  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  KlngsvUle  station  served  as  the 
major  source  of  communication  during  a 
disaster.  During  Beulah  we  had  the  same 
situation  and  same  dedication  from  Andy 
Cook  and  hU  personnel. 
KlngsvUle  was  the  nearest  community  with 
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complete  facUlUea  following  hurrtcane  Cella. 
Congralulaticns  are  due  to  the  Citizens  oX 
KlngsvlUe.  maiy  who  opened  their  homes  to 
the  Corpus  Chrlstl  citizens,  some  who  had 
lost  their  homes  and  many  who  were  caught 
In  the  Kliigsvlile  area  after  curfew  and  could 
not  return  until  the  following  morning. 

The  service  station  attendants  were  cour- 
teous anci  made  all  efforts  to  serve  the  gaso- 
line needs  which  wer«  not  available  In 
Corpus. 

All  washterlas  In  Klngsvlle  were  filled  with 
Corpus  people  trying  to  get  their  clothing 
and  bedding  materials  clean  and  free  from 
glass  and  mildew  to  return  home.  KlngsvlUe 
citizens  were  glad  to  loan  their  washing  ma- 
chines and  dryers  to  their  neighbors  In  order 
to  leave  the  washterlas  free  for  the  emer- 
gency. 

The  restaurants  were  packed  and  eager  to 
serve  the  Corpus  visiters  their  first  hot  meal 
since  the  blow. 

All  the  merchants  were  making  an  extra 
effort  to  get  additional  supplies  of  gasoline 
stoves,  lanters,  lamps  and  other  camping 
equipment  that  would  serve  the  emergency. 

The  grocery  stores  were  extra  busy  supply- 
ing foods  with  emphasis  on  those  that  re- 
quired no  refrigeration. 

The  buMding  material  Interest  In  Klngs- 
Tille  has  been  drawing  as  much  material 
from  the  Valley  as  possible  In  order  to  supply 
the  needs  In  Corpus. 

City  departments  as  well  as  local  disaster 
and  relief  organizations  played  a  very  Impor- 
tant roll  In  the  aid  and  assistance  to  Corpus 
Chrlstl.  National  Guard.  Jayceee.  and  other 
organizations  have  been  active  In  the  collec- 
tion and  transporting  needed  material  to  the 
disaster  centers. 

The  Klngs^-lUe  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station  bad 
the  only  weather  station  In  operation  and 
was  providing  medical  assistance  to  the  Cor- 
pus Chrlstl  area. 

Texas  A.  &  I.  University  students  loaded 
hammer,  nail,  and  saw  In  cars  and  drove  to 
Corpus  Ckrlstl  and  where  they  found  citizens 
working  to  repair  or  secure  a  damaged  home 
they  would  stop  and  assist,  moving  on  from 
house  to  house. 

Klngsvllie  should  be  proud  of  Its  merchants 
and  citlze.is  at  the  way  they  came  to  the  aid 
of  their  neighboring  community.  All  Infor- 
mation in  this  ofBce  Indicates  that  regular 
prices  were  maintained  throughout  the  emer- 
gency and  even  In  some  Instances  end  spe- 
cials were  held  at  the  reduced  prices  until 
the  supply  was  exhausted. 

It  win  take  time  but  we  are  looking  for- 
ward when  the  Sparkling  City  by  the  Sea 
will  be  sparkling  again. 


MATCHING  WAGES  WITH 

pRODUcrivriY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times  recently  ran  an  excellent 
editorial  pointing  out  the  need  in  our 
country  for  a  greater  emphasis  In  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  Chicago  Sim  Times  performs  a 
notable  public  service  by  stimulating  this 
dialog.  I  am  placing  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  tocL&y  with  the  hope  it  will  stimu- 
late a  greater  discussion  on  this  very 
complex  issue. 

The  Sun  Times  editorial  follows: 
iliTCHmc  Wacks  With   PBODrrcTrvrrr 

U.S.  Rep.  Roman  C.  Puclnskl  (D-Hl.)  has 
a  reputation  for  being  a  "friend  of  labor." 
B»  Is   the   flftb-ranklng   Democrat  on  the 
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House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  It 
Is  especially  Interesting,  therefore,  to  read 
that  he  recently  lectured  AFL-CIO  president 
George  Meany  on  the  need  for  worker  pro- 
ductu-lty  to  be  considered  In  labor  wage 
negotiations. 

Meany  bristled  at  a  labor  subcommittee 
meeting  when  Puclnskl  suggested  Increases  in 
minimum  wages  be  tied  to  increases  of 
worker  output  per  man-hour  "to  pay  for  all 
the  things  you  want." 

"Unless  the  country  finds  a  way  to  improve 
quality  and  productivity."  said  Puclnskl. 
"then  the  other  countries  of  the  world  are 
going  to  pass  us  by." 

Meany  replied  acidly,  "I  will  wait  with 
bated  breath  for  your  solution  to  this  point." 

Puclnskl  promUed  to  work  out  a  productiv- 
ity quotient  which  should  become  a  third 
party  to  wage  negotiations.  He's  taking  on 
a  big  job. 

President  Nixon  In  his  June  17  statement 
emphasized  the  need  to  Increase  productivity 
and  he  set  up  a  commission  to  find  ways  to 
stimulate  it.  Mr.  Nixon's  definition  of  pro- 
ductivity was  "how  much  real  value  Is  pro- 
duced by  an  hour  of  work." 

Until  last  year,  productivity  had  an  esti- 
mated annual  Increase  of  about  3  per  cent. 
For  nearly  a  year  It  has  virtually  stood  still. 

Productivity  was  used  by  the  White  House 
to  set  the  wage  guidelines  a  few  years  ago. 
Wages  could  go  up  about  3  per  cent  without 
Inflationary  effect.  Those  giUdellnes  have 
been  abandoned  by  iSi.  Nixon.  In  today's 
economy  they  are  unrealistic. 

Inflation  has  become  so  strong  that  labor 
starts  out  asklns  at  least  6  per  cent  Just  to 
keep  even  and  then  goes  on  from  there.  Wage 
Increase  settlements  are  the  highest  since 
records  were  first  kept  In  1913.  They  are  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  8.3  per  cent.  Some 
contracts  provide  an  Increase  over  three  years 
of  far  more  than  that. 

These  increases  can  hardly  be  made  up 
with  more  productivity.  In  fact  some  unions 
while  demanding  higher  wages  have  resisted 
technological  or  work-rule  changes  that 
would  Increase  productivity.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  some  lines  of  work  that  would  have 
to  undergo  fundamental  changes  in  order  to 
boost  productivity.  The  service  industries 
come  Immediately  to  mind — hospital  work- 
ers, teachers,  gas  station  attendants,  and 
others.  Yet  these  workers  will  Justifiably  be 
asking  increases  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 

Tou  will  be  hearing  a  good  deal  more  about 
productivity  in  the  weeks  to  come  as  the 
squeeze  on  business  gets  tighter.  Forbes,  the 
business  magazine,  recently  commented, 
"Until  productivity  gains  again  come  close 
to  matching  wage  Increases,  it  will  be  hard 
to  bring  inflation  under  control."  The  mes- 
sage Is  getting  through  when  friends  of  labor 
such  as  Puclnskl  become  concerned  about 
productivity. 
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CONGRESSMAN  MONAGAN  REPORTS 
ON  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  DONA- 
TION PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
schools,  hospitals,  and  civil  defense  or- 
ganizations within  our  States  are  fortu- 
nate that  many  years  ago  Congress  es- 
tablished a  program  for  donating  to  them 
.  personal  property  no  longer  needed  by 
Federal  agencies.  The  program,  author- 
ized by  subsection  203 (J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  has 


continued  to  grow  over  the  years.  In 
fiscal  year  1970,  donable  property  which 
originally  cost  the  Federal  Government 
over  $309  million  was  received  by  State 
surplus  property  agencies  for  distribu- 
tion to  eligible  recipients  for  educational, 
public  health,  and  civil  defense  pur- 
poses. 

Today,  a  test  project  shows  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  desirable  property 
overseas  unneeded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  very  much  desired  by  other 
Federal  agencies  and  by  donee  organi- 
zations within  the  States.  The  project  is 
developing  capability  and  procedures  for 
returning  this  unneeded  property  to  the 
United  States  for  further  Federal  utiliza- 
tion or  donation.  The  test  project  is  the 
direct  result  of  a  recommendation  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  in 
House  Report  865,  90th  Congress,  based 
on  a  study  by  a  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Honorable  John  S.  Monag.w,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  oversight  of  this 
Federal  donation  program  within  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
been  assigned  by  Chairman  William  L. 
Dawson  to  the  Special  Studies  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  Re- 
cently, Congressman  Monagan,  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee,  addressed  a  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property. 
His  remarks  discxiss  the  state  of  the 
program  and  the  work  of  our  subcommit- 
tee in  connection  with  it.  They  particu- 
larly recognize  the  fine  support  given  to 
the  subcommittee's  donation  program 
activities  by  our  retiring  Government 
Operations  Committee  chairman.  Con- 
gressman Dawson.  Mr.  Monogan's  com- 
ments also  include  a  tribute  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  acknowledging  your  own  great 
work  in  furtherance  of  this  program's 
uniquely  beneficial  objectives. 

All  our  States,  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  receive  continuous  benefits  from 
donated  Federal  surplus  property.  Thus, 
there  should  be  wide  interest  throughout 
Congress  in  Congressman  Monagan's  re- 
marks, and  I  wish  to  include  the  text  of 
his  address  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

RXMARKS       or       THZ       HONOKABLE       JOHN       S. 

MoNACAN  BEFons  THE  23d  Anntjal  Con- 
vention OF  State  Agencies  fob  Stjeplus 
Propextt.  Denver.  Colo.,  Jult  27.  1970 
Thank  you.  President  Izblcky. 
And  I  thank  the  National  Association  of 
State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property  for  this 
chance  to  be  here.  I  feel  greatly  honored.  It 
Is  my  first  visit  to  one  of  your  National 
Conventions.  It  is  the  best  opportunity  I 
have  had  to  greet  so  many  of  you  who  serve 
the  Federal  donable  surplus  property  program 
as  State  and  Federal  officials.  This  I  do  most 
warmly — both  for  myself  and  for  the  Special 
Studies  Subcommittee,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  Chair.  I  am  frankly  delighted  to 
be  able  to  Join  you  to  discuss  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  Congress  and  the  subcommit- 
tee what  Is  beckoning — or  looming — on  the 
expanding  horizons  in  the  donation  program. 
Speaking  of  horizons,  I  must  admit,  Mr. 
Izblcky.  that  you  have  brought  us  to  a 
prettv  impressive  setting.  But  a  visitor  from 
the  Nation's  capital  need  not  feel  out  of 
place  here  In  Colorado's  capital.  Denver,  they 
say,  has  more  Federal  offices  than  any  other 
city  outside  Washington.  DC.  Because  this 
Is  the  Centennial  State,  the  year  1976 — Col- 
orado's one  htindredth  birthday — will  offer 
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Coloradans  even  more  to  celebrate  than 
Washlngtonlans.  The  Winter  Olympics  will 
certainly  give  Colorado  a  head  start. 

In  spite  of  obvious  physical  contrasts, 
there  are  connections  between  my  State  of 
Connecticut  and  Colorado  beyond  their  be- 
ing 6th  and  7th  on  the  alphabetical  roll  of 
the  Union  or.  more  significantly,  beyond  the 
reliance  of  many  of  my  State's  maniifactur- 
ing  industries  on  the  products  of  Colorado's 
mines.  ^     ,  . 

History  suggests  that  Connecticut  should 
take  some  credit  for  starting  the  "Westward 
Ho"  tradition  in  our  country,  which  eventu- 
ally reached  into  Colorado  in  the  mid-l9th 
Century.  It  was  back  in  1636  when  some 
restless  and  cramped  men  from  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  headed  out  and  marched 
cross-country  to  settle  Hartford,  which  Is 
now  our  capital.  One  might  say  that  this 
migration  was  the  forerunner  and  precedent 
for  the  countless  Westward  migrations  to 
come. 

When  I  look  at  this  group  and  note  where 
you  originate,  I  realize  that  you  represent  a 
respectable.  If  temporary,  migration  your- 
selves. Your  coming  together  like  this  Is  a 
good  indication  of  the  scope,  the  Importance 
and  the  viabUlty  of  the  donation  program, 
and  the  soundness  of  the  concept  which 
Congress  enacted  Into  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

Though  the  donation  program  deals  with 
property.  It  Is  able  and  dedicated  people— I 
mean  you  here,  and  those  working  with  you— 
who  are  the  program's  greatest  resource  and 
asset.  It  U  you  who  are  Its  best  hope  for  the 
future  and  the  Instruments  for  approaching 
and  exploiting  the  new  horizons. 

But  before  I  talk  about  horizons  as  seen 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  Special  Studies 
Subcommittee,  I  should  teU  you  a  little 
about  It. 

The  Special  Studies  Subcommittee  Is  one 
of  eight  standing  subcommittees  established 
by  Chairman  William  L.  Dawson  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Be- 
sides myself,  the  Members  on  the  Democratic 
side  are:  Congressmen  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Gallagher  of  New  Jersey,  and  Rosen- 
thal of  New  York.  Our  Minority  Members  are: 
Congressmen  Wydler  of  New  York.  Myers  of 
Indiana,  and  Cowger  of  Kentucky. 

Our  subcommittee  Jurisdiction,  as  assigned 
by  Chairman  Dawson,  covers  quite  a  range  of 
matters.  For  Instance,  in  addition  to  donable 
property,  they  include  operations  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  (except  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget— now  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget) ,  District  of  Colum- 
bia matters.  Federal  agency  accounting  sys- 
tems, consumer  representation  In  the  Federal 
Government,  invasion  of  privacy,  and  special 
studies  as  approved  by  the  FuU  Committee 
chairman.  We  have,  for  example,  conducted. 
this  year  and  last,  investigations  into  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  is  part 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  We 
completed  in  this  Congress  a  study  of  the 
Government's  Insurance  of  housing  con- 
structed in  hazardous  geologic  areas.  We 
have  another  study  in  progress  concerned 
with  Presidential  advisory  commlsBlona.  of 
whose  number  there  seems  to  be  no  end. 
Right  now,  we  are  looking  Into  the  District 
of  Columbia's  police-force  recruiting  pro- 
grams. We  have  continued  our  Investigation 
of  A.LD.'s  excess  property  program,  and  con- 
cluded a  hearing  10  days  ago. 

Nevertheless,  I  assure  you  that  donable 
property  matters  represent  a  substantial 
part  of  our  subcommittee  activity  and  oc- 
cupy a  great  deal  of  my  attention.  0\ir  Full 
Committee  chairman  has  generally  allowed 
us  additional  staff  support  as  needed  for 
this  phase  of  our  activity.  The  Members  of 
our  SMbcommlttee.  Majority  and  Minority, 
as  well  as  the  Majority  and  Minority  staffs. 
have  always  worked  well  together  in  this 
It  is  testimony  to  the  program's  manl- 
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feat  soundness  and  value  that  it  has  not 
been  a  partisan  issue. 

I  want  to  talk  specifically  now  about  some 
new  horizons  and  also  some  familiar  land- 
marks. I  will  cover,  first,  the  oversea  prop- 
Mty  program — or  Operation  DOMUS,  as  we 
have  called  It. 

This  topic  ties  to  my  second,  namely, 
prospective  legislation. 

Third,  111  discuss  a  new  horlEon  in  com- 
munications, the  Federal  Telecommunica- 
tions System  for  State  surplus  property 
agencies. 

Topic  number  four  wUl  touch  an  old  land- 
mark, exchange/sale. 

Finally,  I  shall  say  something  about  the 
future. 

Tc^lc  No.  1  is  Operation  DOMUS.  This  Is 
a  bright  spot  on  the  horizon.  You  will  hear 
a  good  deal  about  it  from  others  here.  Most 
of  you  are  probably  familiar  with  the  cur- 
rent picture.  But  I  must  admit  to  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  seeing  where  that  recommen- 
dation, made  by  our  Committee's  report  of 
October  1967,  has  led.  Through  sustained 
Joint  efforts  of  State.  Federal,  and  transpor- 
tation industry  people.  Operation  DOMUS 
has  now  yielded  a  total  of  178  approved  con- 
tatncr-van  shipments  and  five  Military  Sea 
Transport  Service  shipments  of  good  prop- 
erty from  Europe  and  Asia.  This  represents 
a  total  original  Government  acquisition  cost 
of  98.3  mllUon. 

Operation  DOMUS  has  generated  not  only 
property  for  donation  but  some  practical 
experience  and  procedures.  The  General 
Services  Administration  has  helped  greatly. 
GSA  also.  I'm  sure,  knows  a  good  thing  when 
It  sees  It.  Last  month,  GSA  announced  a 
program  to  make  available  to  all  Federal 
agencies  certain  foreign  excess  property  lo- 
cated in  Southeast  Asia  and  unneeded  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Otir  suboonunlttee. 
of  course,  supports  the  principle  of  further 
Federal  utilization  of  unneeded  property 
wherever  located,  which  GSA's  new  program 
fxirthers.  We  have,  however,  expressed  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  our  hope 
that  this  program  will  be  administered  with 
a  fair  eye  to  the  needs  and  equities  of  the 
State  agencies  in  their  overseas  property 
endeavors,  so  that  donation  will  not  be  un- 
necessarUy  diminished.  We  have  asked  GSA 
to  keep  us  advised  alxjut  developments  In 
this  utilization  program.  I  believe  GSA's  past 
cooperaUon  in  enabling  the  donation  pro- 
gram to  get  overseas  property  is  the  beet  evi- 
dence that  the  agency  will  continue  to  work 
actively  and  sympathetically  for  dcmatlon 
program  needs. 

Looking  to  the  horizon  again,  I  see  an 
interesting  and  significant  legislative  devel- 
opment concerning  overseas  property.  One 
of  our  prime  legislative  objectives  has  In 
this  Congress  come  another  step  closer  to 
realization.  I  refer  to  the  provisions  of  S.  406, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Proxmlre.  That  blU 
passed  the  Senate,  and  it  has  just  been  voted 
favorably  out  of  our  Government  Operations 
Committee.  The  bill  would,  first.  Improve 
aTailability  for  further  Federal  utilization 
of  short  shelf -life  medical  materials  held  for 
national  emergency  purpoeee.  Falling  such 
disposal,  these  materials  would  be  available 
as  surplus  for  donation.  A  second,  and  really 
separate,  facet  of  the  bill  would  expressly 
authorize  return  to  the  United  States  of 
foreign  excess  property  for  utilization  and 
donation,  subject  to  GSA  regulations,  a 
determination  by  the  head  c€  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  that  It  Is  in  the  Govern- 
ment's interest,  and  payment  of  return 
transportation  cost  by  the  Federal  or  non- 
Federal  entity  receiving  the  property. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced, HJl.  16907,  of  the  91st  Congress  took 
its  section  2  from  the  overseas  property 
provUion  of  S.  406.  If  8.  406  had  encountered 
difficulties  on  the  score  of  the  medical  mate- 
rials, there  would  still  have  been  another 
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legislative  route  for  the  overseas  property 
provision.  S.  406  emphasized  Federal  uU- 
llzatlon  of  medical  materials  and  suppUes; 
hence,  our  Pull  Committee  Chairman  felt 
that  It  was  more  closely  associated  with 
excess  property  disposal  than  with  donable 
surplus  property.  It  vras  thus  referred  to 
Government  AcUvlUes  Sul)commltiee  under 
Congressman  Jack  Brooks  of  Texas  foe  con- 
slderaUon.  After  study  and  hearings,  that 
subcommittee  approved  the  bill  and  reported 
it  to  the  Pull  Committee,  where,  as  I  said. 
It  was  approved  for  reporting  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

HJi.  16907  encountered  Budget  Bureau 
opposition  as  to  iw  section  1.  It  was  quite 
unexpected  by  any  of  the  agencies  with 
which  we  had  been  in  communication  con- 
cerning the  bill.  The  Bureau  felt  that  the 
arst  subsection,  to  give  HEW  a  Uttle  more 
flexibility  In  determining  eligible  institu- 
tions for  educational  and  pubUc  health  pur- 
poses, might  risk  adding  too  many  eUglbles. 
In  addition,  BOB  opposed  the  second  sub- 
section, to  raise  to  •4,000  the  existing  »2,600 
cost  threshold  for  HEW  use  restrictions.  In 
fact,  they  were  against  any  change  at  aU— 
this  despite  the  fact  that  HEW  had  been 
permitted  to  tesUfy  last  year  before  the 
Senate  that  It  would  support  lifting  this 
threshold  to  93,500. 

At  our  request,  HEW  has  been  assisting 
in  making  back-up  analyses  and  working 
out  some  new  language  for  the  bill.  How- 
ever, It  appears  unlikely  that  action  on  such 
legislation  could  be  completed  by  the  Con- 
gress this  session  because  of  the  press  of 
other  business.  In  any  case,  a  bUl  can  be 
re-Introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress,  when  I  think  It  would  stand  a 
good  chance  of  ultimate  approval. 

We  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion to  several  other  bills  pending  before 
the  subcommittee  and  are  definitely  plan- 
ning to  hold  hearings  on  at  least  some  of 
these  before  the  end  of  the  current  session. 
I  come  to  my  second  topic,  the  Federal 
Telecommunications  System  on  the  donable 
property  program  horizon.  Last  year  and 
again  early  this  year.  I  wrote  to  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  manages  the 
Federal  Telecommunications  System,  and  re- 
quested action  to  make  System  service  avail- 
able to  State  surplus  property  agencies,  on 
a  reimbursable  basU.  It  would  be  Idle  for 
me  to  stress  to  you  the  boon  from  this  type 
of  service  to  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
State  and  Federal  agencies'  operations  with- 
in the  program.  AvailabiUty  of  such  service 
to  State  agenries  rests  on  "nUe  IH  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968, 
a  measure  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee considered  and  favorably  reported  to 
the  House. 

On  March  18,  1970.  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Kunzlg,  wrote 
to  us  of  GSA's  decision  that  PTS  service 
could  be  made  avaUable  for  State  agencies 
where  existing  facilities  and  personnel  were 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  for  ad- 
ditional service. 

Last  v^eek,  we  spoke  with  the  Director  of 
Program  Management  in  GSA's  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  Service.  He  had 
good  news  On  July  16,  1970,  South  Dakota's 
State  agency  became  the  first,  among  what 
I  hope  will  be  many,  to  connect  with  the 
PTS.  There  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  "early- 
bird"  award  for  that  agency's  director.  Mr. 
S.  W.  Kyle.  GSA  also  told  us  that  arrange- 
mentB  to  provide  FTS  service  to  the  Colorado 
and  the  Massachusetts  State  agencies  are 
well  under  way. 

I  have  already  expressed  appreciation  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  for  his 
agencv's  effective  action.  No  small  credit  for 
the  big  forward  st^  must  go  to  your  ener- 
getic and  positive-thinking  President,  Mr. 
Izblcky,  who  has  worked  hard  for  this  as  an 
objective  of  the  National  Association. 
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A  good  beginning  seems  to  bave  been 
made.  I  hope  by  next  year  the  horizon  will 
show  we  have  traversed  a  long  distance  to- 
ward broad  Integration  of  the  State  agencies 
Into  the  PT8. 

Now  to  topic  4 — a  familiar  U  not  always 
popular  landmark.  I  am  referring  to  ex- 
ohange/sale  transactions,  those  disposals  of 
nonexcess  property  for  replacement  purposes 
imder  secUon  201(c)  of  the  Federal^  Prop- 
erty Act. 

Fiscal  Year  1070  statistics  on  exchange/ 
sale  transactions  are  not  yet  available,  so  we 
are  unable  to  make  accurate  assessment  of 
any  apparent  trends.  Defense  sales  catalogs 
do  not  suggest  a  downturn  In  volume  with 
reepect  to  the  major  property  types  being 
dls|x)6ed  of.  namely,  trucks,  sedans,  jeeps, 
forkllfts,  and  office  equipment.  It  Is  still  a 
mixed  picture,  however,  since  frequently 
eqxUpment  held  at  one  Installation  may  be 
listed  for  exchange/sale  disposal  while  In 
the  same  catalog  similar  equipment  at  an- 
other Installation  will  be  for  disposal  as  sur- 
plus. I  s\ispect  that  a  difference  In  replace- 
ment requirements  Is  not  alwaya  the  major 
reason  for  such  variations. 

When  DOD's  and  GSA's  Fiscal  Tear  1970 
results  are  In,  we  shall  scrutinize  and  eval- 
uate them  with  much  care  and  Interest. 

Last  May,  we  made  o\ir  first  Investigation 
Into  an  exchange/sale  disposal  outside  of 
DOD  and  GSA  Itself.  We  received  Informa- 
tion about  an  agency  sale  that  carried  sev- 
eral earmarks  of  being  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 201(c)  or  OSA's  exchange/sale  regu- 
lations. The  sales  catalog  offered  a  variety  of 
good  property  totaling  304  Items.  Most  of  the 
Items  were  single,  but  some  were  as  lots.  All 
these  Items  were  specified  for  sale  tmder  the 
exchange/sale  authority.  This  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  offering  strongly  Indicated  that 
the  allegations  of  Irregularity  had  apparent 
substance.  Therefore,  we  promptly  forwarded 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  the  evidence  and  a  set  of  questions  to 
explore.  We  asked  him  to  furnish  us  a  report 
of  his  findings  and  conclusions.  On  June  30 
last,  the  General  Accounting  Office  presented 
to  us  a  draft  report.  It  demonstrated  clearly 
that  this  sale  Involved  a  whole  array  of  vio- 
lations: 

1.  Excess  property  was  Included  In  the  sale. 

2.  The  agency  did  not  Intend  to  acquire 
similar  items  for  all  those  sold. 

3.  Property  was  sold  that  had  not  been 
utUlzed  prior  to  sale. 

4.  Several  Items  of  equipment  In  new  or 
unused  condition  were  sold. 

5.  The  agency  did  not  completely  screen 
other  Federal  agencies  known  to  use  or  dis- 
tribute such  property. 

6.  The  agency  did  not  prepare  a  written 
administrative  determination  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  sale  In  acquiring  replacement 
property. 

The  report  suggested  that  preparation  of 
the  administrative  determination  would  have 
required  the  agency  management  to  take  a 
realistic  look  at  the  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions on  exchange/sale  set  forth  In  the  regu- 
lations. 

Since  this  sale  was  handled  through  OSA 
acting  as  sales  agent,  it  also  raises  questions 
about  the  extent  to  which  GSA  should  moni- 
tor Individual  agency  sales,  especially  where 
official  documentation  given  GSA  seems  pat- 
ently suspicious  on  the  point  of  compliance 
wltn  the  law. 

To  carry  out  the  exchange/sale  require- 
ments as  prescribed  by  OSA  is,  granted,  a 
little  complicated.  It  involves  some  special 
paper  work  In  reporting  and  accounting.  But 
OSA's  current  regulations  have  now  been 
the  basis  for  exchange/sale  operations  of  all 
•genclee,  without  major  revision,  since  1966., 
X  believe  they  have  been  worked  out  with 
care  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  mtent  of  Con- 
gress and  detriment  to  the  public  Interest. 
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I  think  this  case  demonstrates  there  must 
be  no  letup  on  exchange/ sale  education  or 
supervision  at  both  the  administrative  and 
property  management  levels  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. After  all,  it  Is  grossly  unfair  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  utilization  and  donation  pro- 
grams when  improper  use  of  the  exchange/ 
sale  authority  deprives  them  of  benefits  the 
law  intends  them  to  have. 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  reemphaslze 
these  points  to  all  Federal  agencies  mairing 
use  of  the  exchange/ sale  authority. 

This  case  also  demonstrates  how  the  eco- 
nomics of  ungulded,  across-the-board  em- 
ployment of  the  exchange/sale  mode  of  dis- 
posal are  frequently  submarginal.  The  total 
acquisition  cost  of  the  property  Involved  In 
this  sale  was  $414,000.  The  sales  proceeds 
were  912,300.  This  means  a  3.0  percent  return. 
The  pecentage  would  be  2.5  but  for  one  Item 
In  the  sale,  a  machine  tool  which  cost  96,067 
and  brought  a  price  of  92,111. 

Let  me  also  say,  parenthetically,  that  this 
case  la  a  good  example  of  how  an  allegation 
backed  up  by  relevant  documentation  can  aid 
prompt,  effective  committee  Investigation. 

A  few  words  now  about  the  future.  It  has 
been  several  years  since  we  have  conducted 
a  broad,  comprehensive  study  of  the  donation 
program.  I  believe  that  It  is  time  to  do  it 
again.  In  fact,  some  preliminary  work  has 
started.  Such  a  study  with  fxill  hearings  Is 
something  I  hope  we  of  the  committee  may 
be  able  to  look  forward  to  next  year.  I  am 
concerned,  for  Instance,  that  some  States  are 
not  getting  the  benefit  from  the  program 
they  should  and  are  not  able  to  provide  cer- 
tain needed  reciprocal  services  for  the  bene- 
fit of  other  States.  The  problem  of  allocating 
areas,  and  coo[>eratlve  State  agency  organi- 
zations to  simplify  and  streamline  interstate 
activities  are  Imperative  and  deserve  all  the 
sympathetic  support  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  to  the  State  agencies.  Looking 
to  a  far  horizon — and  I  hope  not  the  sky — 
I  have  long  been  Intrigued  by  what  automatic 
data  processing  may  hold  for  this  program. 
By  their  very  nature,  the  program's  opera- 
tions lend  themselves  to  systemlzatlon  and 
automation.  The  big  questions,  as  always, 
are:  Which  system  and  at  how  feasible  a  cost? 

Now,  an  epilogue.  Let  me  begin  It  by  ad- 
dressing you,  Mr.  Izblcky.  In  a  short  time, 
you  will  be  stepping  down  as  president  of  the 
National  Association.  Tou  have  served  with 
distinction.  You  have  displayed  energy,  en- 
thuBlaam,  dedication,  and  good  humor  in 
abundance.  I  believe  I  can  also  add  that  you 
have  shown  yourself  commendably  Intrepid. 
As  I  see  them,  the  results  of  your  term  as 
president  are  poeltlTe,  constructive,  and 
hopeful.  I  thank  you  for  the  great  courtesy 
and  cooperation  which  has  marked  your  as- 
sociation with  the  subcommittee.  I  wish  you 
well  in  your  "retirement" — perhaps  not  quite 
the  word  for  you.  And  I  wish  the  same  for 
your  successor  who,  I  know,  will  be  a  worthy 
one. 

Retirement  is  soon  to  come  for  another 
public  servant  who  has  always  stood  strongly 
behind  the  donation  program.  After  congres- 
sional service  In  many  respects  uniquely  dis- 
tinguished, our  beloved  Chairman,  William 
L.  Dawson,  has  decided  to  close  his  nearly 
30-year  career  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  end  of  this  9l8t  Congress.  Con- 
gressman EHiwson,  a  magnificent  public  serv- 
ant and  friend  of  the  people,  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  since  1949,  the  year  of  the  Federal 
Property  Act  and  the  Inception  of  the  dona- 
tion program.  His  unfailing  support  has  been, 
of  course,  vital  to  the  committee's  having 
been  able  to  devote  the  effort  and  the  man- 
power it  has  to  oversight  of  the  donation 
program.  I  am  grateful  to  Chairman  Dawson 
for  his  confidence  when  he  first  designated 
me  chairman  of  the  Si>eclal  Subcommittee  on 
Donable  Property  and  for  his  continued  sus- 
taining of  oxir  subcommittee  in  this  work. 
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His  fair,  able  leadership  and  bis  warm,  gra- 
cious person  will  be  missed  by  every  Member 
of  the  Committee  and  its  staff. 

I  close  now  with  a  tribute  to  another  grand 
figure  of  the  Congress  who  is  on  the  verge 
of  retirement.  The  important  legislative  ac- 
complishments of  this  man  are  without 
number.  But  one  of  these  is  surely  the  pur- 
poseful leadership  he  prolvded  for  so  many 
years  in  the  House  concerning  donable  prop- 
erty program  matters.  This  man.  more  than 
any  other,  I  believe,  deserved  the  gratitude 
of  all  who  worked  for  and  benefited  from  the 
donation  program. 

Among  his  singular  achievements  must  be 
included  the  legislation  in  1955  that  rescued 
the  program  from  the  working-capital  fimd 
straightjacket  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  designed  and  which  was  keeping 
unneeded  property  out  of  excess  and  surplus 
channels  and  hence  away  from  utilization  or 
donation. 

Here  was  an  Inmiedlate  and  grave  threat  to 
the  program.  This  man  requested  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  authorize  him  to  head  a  special 
subcommittee  on  donable  property.  The 
Chairman  did  so.  Promptly,  this  man  Intro- 
duced a  bill  and  held  hearings.  In  less  than 
six  months  after  Its  introduction,  the  bill 
emerged  as  Public  Law  61  of  the  4th  Congress. 
The  working-capital  fund  principle  was  no 
longer  a  threat  to  utilization  and  donation. 

Today,  when  we  look  at  the  1970  Fiscal 
Year  figure  of  $309  million  for  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  donable  property  received  by 
the  States,  we  should  remember  this  is  nearly 
three  times  the  figure  for  1955.  The  durable 
and  dynamic  donation  program,  which  bene- 
fits almost  every  conmiunlty  In  the  land,  is 
a  fitting  monument  to  this  remarkable  man. 
It  is  a  moniunent  to  stand  in  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us  who  know  and  believe  In  what  has  been 
done  through  his  help.  You  all  know  the  man 
I  speak  about:  The  supreme  gentleman  and 
revered  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack.  I  know  you  join  me  in 
saying,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  God- 
speed." 

TALK  ABOUT  THE  GOOD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  Pointer,  Riverdale,  m.. 
August  6,  is  such  a  practical  summation 
of  positive  thinking  that  it  is  with  special 
pride  that  I  place  it  into  the  Record. 

This  publication  which  effectively 
serves  communities  in  suburban  Cook 
County,  HI.,  expresses  in  this  particular 
editorial  the  positive  thinking  concern- 
ing our  country  and  certainly  the  funda- 
mental commonsense  involved  in  this 
editorial  will  be  apprehensible  to  all 
readers.  The  editorial  follows: 
Talk  About  teoe  Oood 

People  should  start  talking  about  what 
is  good  in  America  Instead  of  what  Is  wrong 
with  their  country.  The  old  saying  of  "see 
no  evil,  hear  no  evil,  speak  no  evil"  seems  to 
have  been  replaced  with  a  new  creed  of  see 
no  good,  hear  no  good,  speak  no  good.  Can 
this  really  be  the  American  way? 

This  is  a  nation  of  freedoms — freedoms 
hard  fought  for  on  bloody  battlegrounds  in 
this  country  and  in  others.  Freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  to 
worship  as  one  chooses  .  .  .  these  we  all 
learned  about  in  the  early  grades  of  school. 
But  these  freedoms  must  not  be  abtised. 
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They  must  be  cherished — ^tbey  must  be  held 
sacred.  People  once  were  proud  to  say  they 
were  Americans — once  people  were  proud  of 
their  heritage — of  their  forebearers.  So,  why 
do  we  now  waste  time,  sitting  at  home,  de- 
ploring the  situation  and  wishing  we  were 
anywhere  but  where  we  are.  Why  do  we  flee 
from  our  responsibility  to  teach,  to  show, 
to  lead  today's  youth,  instead  of  reverting 
back  to  "When  I  was  a  kid  .  . ."?  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  again  to  fight,  but  this  time 
the  battle  can  be  waged  in  our  own  living 
rooms,  talking  to  our  own  children. 

In  no  other  country  Is  youth  so  cherished. 
In  no  other  country  does  any  person  have 
the  rights  that  are  given  him  here  in  Amer- 
ica. Americans  can  only  hope  that  the  up 
and  coming  younger  generation  can  have 
the  spirit  of  our  fiag  re-kindled  in  them. 
They  can  hope  that  these  youths  will  learn 
that  there  are  no  short  cuts  in  life.  The 
youth  of  today  does  not  seem  to  have  learned 
this  all-important  lesson. 

If  we  do  not  shirk  our  responsibilities  as 
citizens  and  parents,  possibly  we  can  re- 
kindle that  fiame.  If  our  nation  is  to  survive 
In  these  trouble  times,  otir  youth,  especially, 
must  be  embedded  with  a  spirit  of  freedom 
and  tolerance  which  are  the  hand  maidens 
of  the  law. 

Radicals  fan  the  fiames  of  ugliness  by  rock 
throwing,  burning,  stepping  on  the  free- 
doms of  others  and  obeying  only  the  laws 
they  choose  to  obey.  When  we  set  down  a 
law,  that  rule  is  made  for  everyone,  as  are 
all  laws.  We  have  differences  in  this  country 
because  our  system  Is  designed  to  encourage 
differences  and  dissent.  However,  our  nation 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  observance 
of  the  law  is  the  real  safeguard  of  liberty. 
We  are  free  to  disagree  with  it,  but  not  to 
obey  it. 

We  as  a  nation,  must  see  to  It  that  dema- 
gogues, whether  from  the  left  or  the  right, 
can  never  take  hold  in  our  society.  We  must 
teach  our  young  the  value  of  democracy.  We 
must  teach  them  that  wrong  Is  never  right 
despite  what  they  might  see  around  them. 
They  must  learn  love  and  respect  for  coun- 
try must  come  after  love  and  respect  for  God 
and  home.  They  must  be  taught  that  one 
caimot  successfully  flourish  without  the 
other. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  D.  GALAS,  SR. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  often  there  are  men  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  a  specific  en- 
deavor. Rarely,  however,  is  there  a  man 
who  makes  outstanding  contributions  in 
a  wide  variety  of  activities.  Because  of 
this,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  offer 
this  tribute  to  one  such  man,  John  D. 
Calas,  Sr.,  for  he  has  excelled  in  many 
fields  of  endeavor,  both  pubhc  and  pri- 
vate. 

John  D.  Calas,  Sr.  has  been  a  citizen 
of  the  Carson  area  for  over  38  years.  He 
has  been  an  active  and  dedicated  leader 
in  numerous  State  and  local  civic,  edu- 
cational, youth,  political  and  fraternal 
organizations. 

Mr.  Calas'  record  as  a  civic  leader  is 
indeed  outstanding.  He  was  seven  times 
president  of  the  Carson  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  was  voted  a  life  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  addition, 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles 
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County  Health  Program  for  Carson, 
chairman  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Csu-son  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  originator  and  chairman  of 
the  Carson  Area  Rabies  Clinic,  chairman 
of  the  Carson  Commercial  Property 
Owners,  and  a  director  of  the  Carson 
Park  Home  Owners  Association.  He  has 
also  served  on  numerous  committees 
working  for  projects  to  improve  the  Car- 
son area. 

In  the  areas  of  education  and  youth, 
Mr.  Calas'  record  is  equally  remarkable. 
He  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  legis- 
lation establishing  the  permanent  loca- 
tion of  California  State  College  at  Do- 
minguez  Hills  in  the  city  of  Carson  and 
has  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  col- 
lege since  its  inception.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Li- 
brary Advisory  Council,  as  well  as  being 
a  member  of  the  advisory  coimcil  for 
Phineas  Banning  Adult  Education  Pro- 
gram. He  is  a  member  of  the  Carson 
High  Boosters  Club,  and  a  life  member 
of  the  Carson  Street  Elementary  School 
PTA.  In  the  area  of  youth  activities,  he 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Carson-Dominguez- 
WUmington  YMCA,  and  a  member  of 
the  advisory  council  for  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

In  the  political  arena,  John  Ctilas  has 
also  been  active.  He  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  city  of  Cal'son  E>emocratic  Club 
and  has  served  as  the  club's  president  for 
the  past  2  years.  He  has  also  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  of  California,  and 
was  recently  elected  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee. 

In  addition  to  his  other  activities,  Mr. 
Calas  has  also  found  the  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  numerous  charitable  and  fra- 
ternal activities.  Among  them  are  the 
United  Fund,  March  of  Dimes,  Red  Cross, 
Shriner's  Hospital,  the  City  of  Hope,  the 
Elks,  Rotary  Club,  Masons,  Shriners,  Odd 
Fellows,  the  National  Sheriffs  Associa- 
tion, and  the  International  Footprinters. 
Indeed,  not  only  does  he  belong  to  all 
these  organizations,  but  he  is  a  life  mem- 
ber and  active  participant  in  most  of 
them. 

After  looking  over  the  astounding  Ust 
of  activities  that  John  Calas  has  partic- 
ipated in,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that  he  was  a  bachelor  who  had  no  fam- 
ily responsibilities  to  take  his  time.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Mr. 
Calas  has  been  happily  married  to  his 
wife,  Kay  Calas,  for  24  years,  and  they 
are  the  proud  parents  of  five  healtlyr 
boys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  colleagues, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  offer  this 
tribute  to  John  D.  Calas,  Sr. 


WBBM'S  EDITORIAL:  "SMUT  IS  NO 
HELP" 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLLiNom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl  VKS 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WBBM.  a  Columbia  Broadcast- 
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ing  afUiate  in  Chicago,  has  performed  a 
notable  pubhc  service  by  exposing  as  "all 
wet"  a  report  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Pornography,  that  porno- 
graphic Uterature  does  not  corrupt  a 
youngster's  morals. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  President 
Nixon  will  likewise  reject  the  findings  of 
the  Commission. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Ricord  today  the 
WBBM  editorial  "Smut  Is  No  Help,"  an 
excellent  example  of  a  radio  station's 
public  contribution  to  the  community  It 
serves. 

The  WBBM  editorial  follows: 
Smrr  Is  No  Hklp 

The  President's  Commission  on  Pornog- 
raphy has  reached  some  tentative  conclusions 
about  obscene  books,  magazines,  and  movies. 
It  says  that  these  things  do  not  cause  aex 
crimes  or  corrupt  a  youngster's  morals. 

It  may  be  very  true  that  pornography  doea 
not  cause  sex  crimes,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  corruption  of  morals,  we  think  the  com- 
mission Is  all  wet.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
pornography  certainly  does  nothing  to  help 
Improve  morals!  If  It  does  not  help,  then  it 
probably  has  the  opptoslte  effect. 

We'd  rather  not  have  our  youngsters  learn 
the  facts  of  life  from  some  obscene,  distorted 
book,  magazine  or  movie.  We  believe  that 
there  Is  no  better  way  to  learn  about  the 
beauty  of  a  healthy  relationship  between  a 
man  and  woman  than  from  a  good  family 
situation  Itself.  Another  way  It  can  be  taught 
is  through  prefer  sex  education  classes  in 
school,  and  it  surely  can  be  a  flt  subject  for 
church  work. 

The  Presidential  study  says  that  repression 
by  overly  strict  families  is  a  greater  problem. 
We  can  agree  with  thla  to  a  point.  We're 
concerned,  however,  about  the  extremes  of 
the  Puritanical  approach  to  sex  on  one  hand 
and  the  "anything  goes"  attitude  on  the 
other.  We  don't  support  repression  of  the 
facts  of  life.  In  fact  we  encourage  It  under 
the  proper  circumstances. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced  that  por- 
nographic material — whatever  its  source — 
tends  to  give  a  distorted  picture  of  the 
healthy  relationship  between  man  and  wom- 
an— and  thus  by  Its  very  nature  breaks  down 
self-respect  and  future  f amUy  stability  which 
Is  the  basis  of  a  viable  society. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVAHON 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  has 
gained  a  reputation  over  the  years  as 
being  one  of  those  relatively  rare  Federal 
programs  which  can  have  a  great  impact 
on  the  improvement  of  our  coimtryside 
at  a  relativdy  minimal  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Especially  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
is  becoming  increasingly  concerned  with 
the  destruction  of  our  environment  and 
when  our  economic  situation  requires 
that  every  Federal  dollar  be  spent  as 
wisely  as  possible,  it  is  crucial  that  we 
recognize  and  support  those  programs 
which  give  us  the  best  results  at  the 
least  cost. 
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When  the  ACP  was  being  considered 
by  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  I  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  full  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  submit  my  testimony  for  the 
Record  at  this  time: 
Statcment  or  Congressman  John  C.  Culver 

Betorx    the    AGWcuL-nnoE    Subcommittke. 

House  Appropriations  Committee,  Friday, 

March  19.  1970 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  on  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servaUcn  Program.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  the  ACP  has  produced  Important  bene- 
fits ror  the  farming  community  and  the 
nation  a.s  a  whole,  and  that  these  results 
have  been  achieved  with  reUtlvely  minor 
federal  expenditures.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  continue  to  fund  the  program. 

The  ACP  has  been  instrumental  In  stimu- 
lating better  farming  methods  and  In  turn- 
ing the  tide  of  erosion  when  It  threatened 
to  destroy  our  countryside.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yo\i  have  been  among  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  this  program.  I  know,  therefore, 
that  I  need  not  elaborate  upon  the  specific 
wavs  m  which  It  has  contributed  to  a  more 
beautiful  and  more  productive  America. 

The  point  which  I  would  UKe  to  emphasize 
here  Is  that  the  ACP  Is  an  antl-pollutlon 
program  which  has  proven  Itself  to  be  both 
eSectlTe  and  efficient.  It  Is  true  that  this 
18  a  time  when  government  expenditures 
need  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  It 
Is  also  a  time,  however,  when  the  nation  has 
become  a-vare  of  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking a  major  effort  to  control  polluUon 
and  to  restore  our  environment  to  a  livable 
condition.  The  ACP  Is  one  of  the  best  ways 
in  which  we  can  spend  our  tax  money  In 
the  fight  for  clean  air  and  water. 

When  I  say  that  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
effective  antl-pollutlon  programs,  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  It  attacks  one  of 
the  malor  causes  of  water  pollution  at  Its 
source.  In  farming  states  such  as  Iowa,  a 
large  proportion  of  water  pollutants  are 
washed  into  streams  and  lakes  from  the 
land  rather  than  being  dumped  there  by 
industry  cr  municipal  sewer  systems.  Plant 
and  animal  waste,  fertilizer,  and  various 
pesticides  are  carried  into  bodies  of  water 
clinging  to  grains  of  silt.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  estimated  the  annual  cost 
of  sediment  and  the  pollutants  it  brings 
with  it  is  over  half  a  bUllon  dollar*.  With- 
out the  ACP  it  would  certainly  become  much 
greater. 

The  ACP  Is  also  a  very  efficient  way  of 
spending  scarce  federal  funds.  This  program 
does  not  involve  the  construction  of  sewage 
plants  or  other  types  of  large  equipment, 
which  arc  both  complicated  and  expensive. 
Small  water  control  structures,  a  few  trees, 
a  small  pond  and  utilization  of  modern  cul- 
tivating techniques  can  be  coordinated  to 
significantly  reduce  erosion  at  very  small 
cost. 

Participating  farmers  match  federal  funds 
dollar  for  dollar,  and  In  addition.  Invest  their 
own  labor  in  conservation  projects.  Many  of 
these  participants  are  never  personally  bene- 
fitted to  the  extent  of  their  contrlbuUon. 
Often  the  practices  they  undertake  actuaUy 
Increase  their  cost  of  operation.  Moreover, 
the  ACP  Is  a  relatively  cheap  program.  The 
average  federal  cost  per  project  is  less  than 
$200.  The  savings  of  our  natural  resources 
are  enormous  by  comparison. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  opinion  the  Congress 
should  continue  to  support  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  which  does  so  much 
to  maintain  the  continued  fertility  of  our 
farmland  and  to  protect  our  waters  from 
pollution.  I  urge  this  committee  to  recom-* 
mend  that  It  be  fully  funded  In  Fiscal  Tear 
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HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
group  of  black  members  of  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature  held  ad  hoc  hearings 
in  Chicago  on  an  incident  which  involved 
the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's  League, 
the  Chicago  Police  Department,  and  the 
more  general  subject  of  police-commu- 
nity relations  of  Chicago. 

Beginning  today,  I  am  inserting  in 
three  parts  the  transcript  of  those  hear- 
ings in  the  Congressional  Record  to 
make  them  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
more  easily  available  to  interested  par- 
ties, including  Members  of  tlie  House. 
The  material  below  will  be  followed  by 
two  subsequent  Installments  containing 
the  remainder  of  the  hearing  transcript. 

The  document  referred  to  follows: 

Proceedings  Before  the  Ad  Hoc 
Investigating  Committee 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  notice  you  are  all  on  a  tight  schedule. 
We  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  two  of  our 
leadoS  witnesses. 

However,  I  think  that  there  are  a  few  pre- 
liminary matters  that  we  ought  to  perhaps 
clarify  before  the  hearing  does  begin.  I  am 
Senator  Richard  Newhouse  from  the  24th 
District.  To  my  far  left  is  Rep.  Otis  Collins. 
To  my  Immediate  left  Is  Rep.  Harold  Wash- 
ington. To  my  right  is  Attorney  Howard 
Savage,  who  is  acting  as  counsel  for  this 
Committee. 

I  would  like  to  advise  all  the  people  In  the 
audience  that  those  who  are  testifying  In  all 
matters  discussed  today,  will  be  taped  and 
will  be  manually  recorded.  We  will  observe 
aU  the  amenities  of  a  formal  hearing,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  for  any  future  use 
all  of  the  testimony  that  Is  presented  here 
today 

Now,  I'd  Uke  to  give  you  a  little  background 
as  to  what  lead  up  to  these  hearings  and  the 
reason  for  this  group  being  formulated. 

As  you  well  know,  there  were  numbers  of 
allegations  and  counter-allegations  that  ap- 
peared In  the  pubUc  press  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department  was  harassing  members  of 
the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's  League. 

Its  president.  Renault  Robinson,  alleged 
that  there  was  a  pattern  of  harassment  of 
many  personnel  and  officers  and  members  of 
the  League. 

There  were  written  statements  In  the 
newspapers  attributed  to  officials  of  the  Po- 
lice Department,  discussing  the  case  In 
which  the  League  was  termed  as  a  "Racist 
Organization."  There  were  allegations  in  the 
newspapers  by  officials  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment that  there  was  a  quota  system  for  ar- 
rests and  for  automobile  tickets. 

Based  upon  these  allegations,  a  group  of 
legislators,  who  are  greatly  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  police  community  relations 
m  the  City  of  Chicago,  met  to  ask  If  they 
could  not  dUcuss  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment officials  and  other  Individuals  Interest- 
ed m  these  problems,  on  an  Informal  and 
voluntary  basis  concerning  the  charges  and 
counter-charges  that   have  been   levied. 

I'd  like  to  read  to  you  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olution and  telegram  that  was  sent  tf>  tbe 


Superintendent  of  Police  regarding  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  now  reading  the  telegram: 

•We.  the  undersigned  state  legislators,  are 
concerned  with  the  allegations  and  counter- 
allegations  appearing  in  the  public  press 
regarding  the  case  of  Patrolmen  Renault 
Robinson.  President  of  the  Afro- American 
Patrolmen's  Association. 

■Serious  questions  have  been  raised  within 
our  constituencies  regsrdlng  the  handling 
of  this  matter.  As  elected  officials,  we  there- 
fore request  that  all  administrative  action 
on  this  matter  be  suspended  until  such  time 
as  we  are  able  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
y^-u  and  other  police  officials. 

"Please  consider  this  telegram  a  request 
for  suspension  of  all  activity  on  the  Robin- 
son matter  and  a  request  for  a  mutually 
agreeable  date  In  time  for  a  meeting  with 
you  at  the  State  Office  Building. 

"Because  of  the  danger  of  serious  harm  to 
the  career  of  Patrolman  Robinson,  and  the 
danger  of  further  community  misunder- 
standing, we  would  appreciate  an  Immediate 
response  to  this  communication. 

"May  we  hear  from  you  by  tomorrow  noon, 
Wednesday,  at  12:00  P.M..  at  the  address 
and  phone  number  listed  below." 

It  was  signed  by  me,  on  behalf  of  Repre- 
sentatives Isaac  Sims.  Elwood  Graham,  J. 
Horace  Gardner,  Raymond  W.  Ewell.  Harold 
Washington,  Otis  Collins,  Corneal  Davis,  and 
Lewln  W.  Caldwell,  as  well  as  Sen.  Fred 
Smith  and  Sen.  Charles  Chew. 

V/c  received  a  reply  from  Superintendent 
Conllsk,  which  I'll  also  read  for  the  record. 
I  will  now  read  the  reply : 

"The  Chicago  Pollc;  Department's  disci- 
plinary process  has  been  applied  impartially 
In  the  case  of  Patrolman  Renault  Robinson. 
"Findings  and  recommendations  In  this 
case  were  determined  by  the  Command  Proc- 
ess, review  by  his  commanding  officer,  the 
Internal  Inspection  Division,  and  myself. 

"The  Involvement  of  a  poliUcal  commit- 
tee In  the  process  of  the  Police  arm  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  unique,  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment, not  m  the  best  interest  of  sound  Po- 
lice Department  discipline. 

"James  B.  Conllsk,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of 
Police" 

To  clarify  our  position,  and  to  answer  the 
Implication  that  this  U  a  political  committee, 
we  want  to  make  very  clear  that  we  are 
acting  m  response  to  requests  from  our  con- 
stituents, and  as  their  duly  elected  officials 
acted  out  of  a  sense  of  courtesy  to  the  De- 
partment In  the  hope  that  anything  that 
was  done  or  any  recommendations  that  were 
made  would  result  in  a  better  Police  Depart- 
ment for  the  City  of  Chicago. 

I'd  Uke  to  read  now  some  community  re- 
sponse, though  limited,  that  we  have  re- 
ceived. 

I  will  read  first  a  telegram  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  Its  President.  Reverend  Rob- 
ert Thomas,  who  opens  up  another  facet  of 
concern. 
The  telegram: 

"On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  Chicago  Branches, 
urge  the  Immediate  enactment  of  an  ordi- 
nance to  more  effectively  deal  with  the  In- 
adequacy of  police,  to  ferret  out  culpable 
bomb  and  arsonists  who  terrorize  and  vic- 
timize our  law-abiding  citizens  because  of 
their  race,  religion,  or  national  background, 
strongly  urge  that  Ordinance  made  the  City 
of  Chicago  financially  responsible  for  losses 
Inctirred  by  victims  of  their  personal  and  real 
property  In  Instances  where  the  Police  can- 
not find  culpable  individual  or  individuals. 

"We  further  urge  that  elected  officials 
from  this  City,  representing  the  people  of 
Chicago,  Introduce  similar  leglslaUon  at  the 
State  and  National  levels  of  Government. 
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"The  record  of  law  enforcement  In  this 
area  of  public  safety  In  our  City  is  dis- 
graceful." 

It  Is  signed.  "Chicago  MetropoUtan  Coun- 
cil of  NAACP  Branches,  Reverend  Robert 
Thomas,  Jr.,  Chairman." 

Let  me  make  this  clear,  that  this  was  not 
an  area  where  we  intended  to  go  Initially. 
However,  It  may  be  ou  request  from  our  con- 
stituencies, we  may  vary  from  the  Initial  pur- 
pose of  determining  harassment  of  the  black 
police  officers  In  the  Afro-Amerloan  Patrol- 
men's Ass-:>clatlon. 

I  will  now  read  a  telegram  from  E.  Duke 
McNeil,  Executive  Vice  President,  Woodlawn 
Organization. 

"The  Woodlawn  Organization,  a  confedera- 
tion of  115  Black  Clubs,  supports  the  black 
legislative  committee  In  Its  investigation  of 
Chicago  Police  Department  practices  as  they 
relate  ta  disciplinary  actions  against  law  en- 
forcement officers  discrimination  In  hiring, 
promoting  and  upgrading  of  black  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  alleged  harassment  of 
black  police  officers. 

"The  Woodlawn  Organization  has  specific 
evidence  and  testimony  that  would  be  useful 
to  this  Investigation." 

Let  me  now  state  that  based  upon  the  re- 
quest of  tbe  Woodlawn  Organization,  and 
the  Organization  of  Southwest  Community 
Organizations  and  others,  we  will  hear  testi- 
mony from  community  organizations  at  some 
point  In  the  future. 

Let  me  now  read  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Deiender,  entitled,  "Harassment 
Probe": 

"The  black  legislative  committee  which  Is 
looking  Into  the  charges  of  harassmeat 
made  by  the  Afro-Ameilcan  Patrolmen's 
League  against  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment Is  headed  by  Sen.  Richard  Newhouse,  a 
man  whose  integrity  and  civic  Interests  are 
beyond  challenge. 

"His  chairmanship  of  the  Inquiring  com- 
mittee Is  virtually  an  Ironclad  guarantee  that 
the  matter  at  issue  will  be  Investigated  with 
Impartiality  and  thoroughness. 

"However,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
inflammable  state  of  race  relations  In  the 
black  community  deplore  the  postponement 
of  the  hearings. 

"Delays  of  this  kind  tend  to  complicate 
abrasive  matters  whose  spread  might  have 
been  arrested  had  corrective  action  been 
taken  In  time. 

"Harassment  by  white  policemen  Is  one 
of  the  many  grievances  which  have  disturbed 
the  black  community  as  a  whole  to  a  dan- 
gerous point  of  impaUence. 

"Accumulation  of  hosUle  Incidents  Involv- 
ing white  patrolmen  together  with  construc- 
tion unions  discrimination  against  the  black 
labor  have  created  a  situation  which 
amounts  to  a  shortening  of  the  fuses  to  the 
powder-keg  that  may  explode  any  day. 

"Hopefully,  the  union  matter  Is  at  a  ne- 
gotiating stage  with  high  prospects  of  a  sat- 
isfactory solution. 

"The  question  of  police  harassement  Is  no 
small  matter.  It  should  be  attended  to  with 
deliberate  dispatch  if  black  resentment  Is  not 
to  go  into  an  Insurmountable  conflagration. 

"Police  officials  would  be  evincing  an 
Indefensible  lack  of  moral  responsibility  by 
not  cooperating  fvilly  with  Chairman  New- 
house's  Legislative  Committee." 

I  am  a  bit  embarrassed  having  to  read  a 
statement  that  has  personal  credos  in  it. 
But  let  me  suggest  to  this  body  that  two 
things  have  happened.  One  of  those  is  this: 

That  there  was  no  wish  on  the  pert  of 
this  body  to  poetpone  these  legislative  bear- 
ings at  all.  As  we  explained  to  you  at  that 
time,  these  hearings  were  postponed  for  the 
sole  rea<H}n  that  we  did  not  get  the  cooper- 
ation of  tbe  Chicago  Police  Department. 

Now,  we  asked  for  that  Police  Department 
cooperation,  and  we'll  ask  for  it  again.  We 
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are  hoping  that  there  will  be  a  change  In 
heart  on  the  part  of  Police  officials  that  will 
prevent  us  from  having  to  drag  on  and  on 
a  series  of  hearings  that  could  very  possibly 
be  shortened,  and  out  of  which  some  recom- 
mendations could  come  that  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  our  community  and  would  place 
the  Police  Department  In  the  role  of  pro- 
tector of  the  community.  And  that  Is  the 
view  in  whlob  we  see  It. 

As  you  know,  this  committee  Is  a  volun- 
tary committee.  It  Is  requesting  testimony 
from  witnesses.  It  has  no  subpoena  power. 
However,  we  have  every  Intention  of  listen- 
ing to  the  other  side  In  this  discussion.  And 
for  that  purpose,  we  have  asked  the  Public 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Join  us  In  this  inquiry  for  the 
reason  that  It  Is  a  standing  committee  with 
Interests  In  this  area  and  with  subpoena 
p>ower  to  direct  those  officials  that  It  deems 
necessary  to  appear  before  It.  to  come  before 
It  and  testify  as  to  the  practices  complained 
of. 

One  final  statement:  Between  the  time  of 
the  Initial  hearing  two  weeks  ago  and  the 
hearing  today,  several  things  have  occurred. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  occurred  is 
that  Patrolman  Robinson  has  been  sus- 
pended. The  total  number  of  days,  as  I  un- 
derstand from  him,  are  forty  days  at  the 
present  time. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  other  charges 
pending.  We  are  expecting  Patrolman  Robin- 
son here  In  a  moment  to  give  us  some  testi- 
mony to  tbe  extent  that  he  can  In  this 
matter. 

May  we  hear  now  from  our  first  witness. 
Donald  Moseby. 

Mr.  Moseby.  would  you  come  forward, 
please. 

Representative  Washington.  May  I  invoke 
the  oath,  Mr.  Chairman? 

(Witness  sworn.) 

Donald  Moseby,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Chairman  Newhotts:.  Mr.  Moseby,  I  wonder 
If  you  might  Identify  yourself. 

Mr.  MosEBT.  My  name  Is  Donald  Moseby. 
By  profession,  I  am  a  reporter  for  tbe  Chi- 
cago Dally  Defender. 

For  four  years  now  I  have  served  that 
newspaper  as  a  police  reporter,  working  with 
police  primarily  in  the  Police  Pressroom  at 
Police  Headquarters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  this  morning  to 
speak  on  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
us,  and  that  Is  namely  the  role  of  the  police 
In  our  society,  as  It  has  been  and  as  It  Is  now. 
The  Police  Department  Is  a  significant  Insti- 
tution within  the  ranks  of  our  civilized  so- 
ciety, and  certainly  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance within  ourselves. 

Therefore,  the  first  statement  I  will  make 
this  morning  shall  be  shocking,  and  perhaps 
the  most  significant  statement  I  shall  make 
today:  namely,  the  police  operate  oppres- 
sively In  the  black  ghetto. 

This  Is  nothing  new,  however,  since  1619 
police  have  been  used  to  oppress  black  peo- 
ple in  this  society.  The  nature  of  that  op- 
pression has  not  changed,  only  the  methods 
used  by  the  various  police  departments 
throughout  America  to  contain  and  control 
black  people. 

When  we  deal  with  tbe  police,  we  must  all 
understand  why  and  how  police  came  Into 
being.  The  various  organizations  whlcli  antiq- 
uity tells  us  were  the  forerunners  for  to- 
day's police  departments  originally  were  es- 
tablished for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting 
property. 

In  1619  and  as  late  as  the  1930's  black  peo- 
ple In  this  society  were  considered  property. 
We  have  all  heard  of  or  read  of  black  per- 
sons being  referred  to  as  this  or  that  white- 
man's  nigger  or  niggers. 

In  this  context  ptaperby  can  be  and  Is  pro- 
tected, but  said  property  has  no  rights.  If  tbe 
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property  ran  away.  It  was  forthwith  returned 
to  his  or  her  owner  by  the  police,  sheriff 
and /or  U.S.  Marshall. 

Because  black  people  have  constantly  been 
thought  of  as  property  belonging  to  some- 
one else,  most  white  people  have  come  to 
believe  that  no  black  people  have  any  rights 
that  whites  need  accept  or  respect. 

Tbe  single  most  consistent  fact  in  blark 
history  In  America  Is  the  universal  denial 
of  the  due  process  to  black  people,  which 
the  Constitution  guarantees,  by  the  society. 

Traditionally,  since  1863,  police  have  been 
used  to  "contain  and  control"  black  people 
In  the  ghettos  where  they  have  been  forced 
to  live. 

According  to  Webster  a  "ghetto"  Is  a  sec- 
tion or  quarter  of  a  city,  town  or  village 
where  a  person  and /or  persons  are  compelled 
to  live  becatise  of  racial  or  ethnic  reasons. 

I've  clarified  this  point  because  In  order 
to  understand  and  Indeed  appreciate  the 
matter  at  hand  and  the  overall  situation  of 
police  in  black  America,  we  must  all  under- 
stand how  and  why  ghettos  exist. 

In  1900  there  was  no  black  ghetto  in  Chi- 
cago, but  by  1910  such  a  ghetto  had  begun 
to  form.  In  1917  the  black  ghetto  was  offi- 
cially established  and  with  the  exception  of 
geographical  expansion,  it  has  not  changed 
in  half  a  century. 

At  the  same  time  the  black  ghetto  was 
taking  shape,  the  methods  whereby  tbe  po- 
lice would  control  Its  people  were  being  de- 
fined as  well. 

We  are  a  nation  of  two  societies;  one  black 
and  the  other  white.  And  we  are  a  nation  a< 
two  standards;  one  black  and  the  otber 
white. 

This  single  fact  is  at  the  crux  of  all  the 
struggling  and  striving  which  has  occurred 
since  Rosa  Parks'  tired  feet  set  the  present 
phase  of  black  America's  freedom  fight  in 
motion  in  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  all  the  above 
If  we  are  to  realize  that  police  conduct  and 
actions  In  the  black  community  did  not 
like  Topsy,  Just  grow,  but  are  the  result  of 
long  years  of  practice  and  racial  attitudes. 

Once  there  were  two  Chicago  police  cap- 
tains. Each  had  a  son  who  In  turn  became 
a  policeman.  James  B.  ConlUk,  Jr.  eventu- 
ally became  Superintendent  of  Police.  Milton 
Deas  is  currently  working  as  a  sergeant  In 
the  gang  Intelligence  Section. 

The  reason  this  is  significant.  Is  that  from 
the  very  beginning,  each  son  knew  exactly 
bow  far  he  could  go  In  the  Department.  The 
sky  was  the  limit  for  Jim  Conllsk.  Jr.  Milton 
Deas  knew  be  wotild  be  lucky  to  make  ser- 
geant. 

In  1965  there  were  six  black  police  ser- 
geants, two  lieutenants  and  one  black  cap- 
tain. In  those  days  a  black  sergeant  usually 
became  a  lieutenant  Just  as  the  sole  black 
captain  was  getting  ready  to  retire. 

Tbe  first  black  Chicago  police  captain  was 
John  Sco<tt.  Harry  Deas  was  made  a  lieuten- 
ant shortly  before  Scott  left  the  force.  In 
1947,  after  Scott  retired,  Deas  became  a  cap- 
tain. 

The  pattern  repeated  Itself  with  Klnzle 
Bluett,  who  was  the  first  black  man  to  com- 
mand the  Wabash  District. 

This  Is  significant,  because  at  one  time  a 
statical  commander's  slot  was  a  very  lucre- 
tire  position,  and  Wabash  was  one  of  the 
most  lucrative.  Thus  even  in  graft  and  cor- 
ruption in  his  own  commtmlty,  the  black  oop 
came  in  a  very  distant  last. 

We  have  mentioned  the  above  facts  In 
order  to  clarify  In  your  minds  the  ndes  that 
black  policemen  have  traditionally  been 
forced  to  aoc^t  In  the  Police  Department. 

In  my  work  with  the  Polloe  Department, 
I  have  encountered  generation  white  cap- 
tains. None  of  the  present  blctck  captains  and 
lieutenant*  had  a  parent  who  attained  a 
similar  rank  with  the  Police  Department. 
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The  fact  th»t  fo*  most  of  the  history  of 
the  Police  Department  there  were  never 
more  than  one  black  captain  and  at  beet 
two  black  lieutenant*,  plus  only  a  handful 
of  black  sergeants.  Is  a  clear  readable  meas- 
ure of  the  double  standard  which  has  always 
•Kisted  In  the  PoUce  Department. 

For  the  first  sixty  years  of  this  century, 
the  PoUce  Department  was  corrupt,  racially 
bigoted  and  Infested  with  petty  thieves  and 
cheaply  bought  crooks. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  polltlcans  ran 
the  Department  and  In  many  instances  the 
police  served  as  a  private  army  for  some 
Ward  Committeemen  and  Aldermen. 

In  1959  the  running  sore  festered  and  burst 
and  the  city  was  confronted  with  the  public 
knowledge  of  what  many  people  had  known 
privately  for  years.  Some  of  the  worst  crooks 
in  the  city  worked  for  the  Police  Department. 

At  the  same  time  the  PoUoe  Department 
was  criminally  corrupt,  it  was  racially  cor- 
rupt as  well.  So  much  so  that  black  men  who 
choee  a  police  career,  chose  the  Old  Park 
District   Force   In    preference   to    the    City. 

When  the  Summerdale  scandal  broke  in 
1959,  It  had  become  an  accepted  fact  of 
life  that  most  black  policemen  would  never 
rise  above  the  rank  of  patrolman,  with  a 
handful  becoming  detectives  and  less  than 
one  percent  attaining  ranks  higher  than  de- 
tective. 

Today,  there  are  more  sergeants,  lieuten- 
ants and  captains  than  have  ever  served  at 
one  time   with   the  Department. 

There  are  four  District  Commanders  and 
a  Deputy  Chief  of  Patrol.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Director  of  the  Dato  Proceeslng 
Section  Is  a  black  man  as  well. 

Moreover  there  are  1,800  black  police  of- 
ficers which  is  the  largest  number  of  black 
police  working  for  any  police  department 
In  the  world.  Most  of  these  officers  were  at- 
tracted to  their  present  Jobs  after  O.  W. 
Wilson  became  Superintendent  of  Police. 

In  light  of  all  the  above.  It  can  truly  be 
said  there  have  been  tremendous  changes  In 
the  Department  since  the  days  when  the 
late  Robert  Sengstacke  Abbott  began  a  cam- 
paign to  get  more  black  officers  on  the  force 
in  the  1920'a. 

The  charges  leveled  by  the  Defender  at 
that  time  have  a  frlghtenlngly  familiar  and 
contemporary  ring  to  them. 

A  brief  glance  at  today's  papers  teUs  us 
that  black  people  are  leveling  exactly  the 
same  charges  against  the  Police  Department: 
harassment,  brutality.  Intimidation,  that 
black  people  and  their  representatives 
hurled  at  police  over  half  a  century  ago. 

It  would  appear  that  despite  an  almost 
100  percent  increase  In  the  population.  It 
would  appear  that  the  game  is  the  same  and 
only  the  names  of  the  players  have  changed. 

In  light  of  the  above  statements.  It  can 
be  said  there  Is  cause  for  great  alarm  In 
regards  to  police  relations  and  the  black 
community. 

The  PoUoe  Department  Is  a  microcoBm  of 
the  city.  Its  members  come  In  every  color 
and  political  i)ersuaslon.  They  accurately 
reflect  the  aUltudes  and  prejudices  of  the 
larger  society. 

These  same  members  carry  over  their  bias 
Into  their  function  as  policemen,  with  the 
result  that  black  officers  become  victims  and 
suffer  oppression  in  almost  direct  proportion 
to  that  which  is  stiffered  by  black  citizens. 

A  recent  story  in  the  DaUy  Defender  told 
of  how  a  black  police  officer  was  prohibited 
from  giving  a  white  police  officer  a  traffic 
ticket  charging  involimtary  manslaughter 
in  the  death  of  a  black  woman. 

The  black  officer  was  ordered  not  to  give 
the  ticket  by  a  white  Aislstant  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent of  Police.  f 

Chairman  Newhottss.  May  I  stop  you  Just 
a  mcanent,  Mr.  Moseby.  I  hate  to  stop  you  in 
the  middle  of  a  prepared  statement,  but  you 
have  hit  on  some  specifics,  and  I'd  like  to 
get  to  the  specifics  you  mentioned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

You  mentioned  a  name.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  this  case  differed  from  the  normal 
handling  of  a  case. 

Mr.  MosEBT.  The  case  In  question,  a  white 
man  struck  a  car  driven  by  a  black  woman, 
driving  her  off  the  Expressway  Into  a  post, 
and  she  was  killed. 

The  traffic  officer  sent  to  the  scene  was  a 
black  officer  who  was  prepared  to  write  three 
tickets  charging  changing  lanes  without  a 
proper  signal;  driving  under  the  Influence; 
and  involuntary  manslaughter. 

Chairman  Nxwhousx.  That  is  the  normal 
procedure? 

Mr.  MosxBT.  It  Is  normal  when  death  oc- 
curs In  a  traffic  accident,  that  a  ticket  for 
Involuntary  manslaughter  be  written. 

Chairman  Newhousk.  That  Is  a  policy  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.  MosEBT.  It  is  a  policy  matter.  It  is 
a  matter  of  normal  policy  when  a  death  oc- 
curs, to  write  this  particular  ticket. 

There  maybe,  when  a  child  darts  In  front 
of  your  car  and  you  could  not  avoid  the 
child.  This  Is  brought  out  subsequently  In 
court  and  the  ticket  is  dismissed. 

It  Is  normal  for  the  ticket  to  be  written, 
but  this  was  not  normal  operating  proce- 
dure In  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination. 

ir  I  might  continue,  this  came  almost  two 
weeks  to  the  day  that  a  white  officer  charged 
a  black  officer  with  driving  under  the  in- 
fluence after  a  drunk  test  proved  the  black 
officer  could  not  have  possibly  been  under 
tho  influence  of  alcohol  when  he  was  stopped 
by  police. 

The  above  is  a  classic  example  of  the  kinds 
of  situations  black  policemen  encounter  dally 
and  the  bias  of  their  professional  lives  as 
well. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  and 
not  the  least  of  them  is  the  fact  that  there 
Is  no  black  policeman  in  a  policy-making 
position  for  the  Police  Department. 

It  would  appear  the  District  Commander 
Is  the  highest  rank  a  black  policeman  can 
attain  In  the  current  table  of  operations 
for  the  Department. 

While  it  Is  true  that  Sam  Nolan  la  a 
Deputy  Chief  of  patrol.  It  is  Just  as  true 
that  he  doesn't  make  policy,  he  only  im- 
plements it.  His  sole  task  Is  repsUrlng  the 
severly  damaged  image  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, primarily  In  the  black  conunu- 
nlty. 

In  the  last  eighteen  months  there  have 
been  a  number  of  high  level  command 
changes  In  the  Police  Department.  At  one 
time  or  another  the  following  positions  be- 
came vacant: 

Director  of  the  IID,  Task  Force  Command- 
er, Director  of  Vice  Control  Division,  and 
last  but  not  least.  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Police  In  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspec- 
tlonal  Services. 

All  these  vacancies  were  filled  by  white 
captains. 

What  this  says,  almost  without  contradic- 
tion is  that  black  captains  were  not  offered 
any  of  the  poets.  I  say  this  because  the  last 
white  captain  who  refused  a  position  offered 
Min  by  the  Supterlntendent  was  transferred 
to  what  constitutes  exile. 

What  I  am  saying,  gentlemen.  Is  that  al- 
most any  one  of  the  black  captains,  lieu- 
tenants and  sergeants  would  accept  any  of 
the  above  positions. 

It  must  be  noted  the  Department  has 
what  are  called  "exempt  positions"  not  con- 
trolled by  civil  service.  As  a  result  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  the  Superintendent  to  appoint  any- 
one to  one  of  these  positions,  including 
clvillana.  The  ladles  present  here  today 
could  even  be  appointed  to  one  of  the  posi- 
tions. 

I  did  hope,  perhaps,  I  would  be  able  to 
talk  about  another  matter  that  is  crucial  to 
tia.  and  that  Is  police  brutaUty  as  It  occurs 
In  our  society  as  well. 

I  didnt  need  to  prepare  a  text  for  this, 
because  I  believe  I  have  written  more  police 
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brutality  stories  than  any  single  reporter  in 
the  last  decade.  And  what  these  stories  clear- 
ly Indicate  Is  that  there  Is  a  pattern  of  police 
abuse  of  black  citizens  In  the  ghetto. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  say  "ghetto," 
because  this  pattern  of  abuse  occurs  not 
only  In  the  black  ghetto,  but  in  the  white 
ghetto  as  well. 

Chairman  Nbwhouse.  Mr.  Moseby,  thank 
you  very  much.  You  painted  a  background 
picture  for  us  very  well. 

Let  me  ask  you,  and  we'll  want  to  get  to 
the  brutality  angle  at  some  point  in  the 
future,  perhaps  not  today. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  Is  this: 

Based  on  your  experience  as  a  police  re- 
porter have  you,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
speclflc  Instances  of  harassment  of  black 
police  officers  who  were  trying  to  do  their 
Job? 

Mr.  Moseby.  Well,  I  spent  what  was  several 
weeks  In  1968 — yes,  1968 — prior  to  going 
abroad,  writing  about  an  Incident  which  I 
thought  was  flagrantly  unfair,  which  a  black 
policeman— Police  Captain  was  sent  to  the 
Police  Review  Board,  because  he  was  charged 
with  malfeasance. 

He  was  a  Watch  Commander  In  the  Mar- 
quette District. 

Chairman  Newhoose.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Moseby.  JuUus  Wltkln. 

He  was  a  Watch  Commander  in  the  Mar- 
quette District  at  that  time,  at  the  time 
some  youths  were  arrested  for  allegedly  bur- 
glarizing the  Halllcrafter  Plant  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

And  the  youths  who  were  arrested  made 
the  allegation  that  when  they  entered  the 
plant— they  did  not  deny  going  into  it,  a 
car  was  parked  outside,  loaded  with  apparent 
contraband  from  the  plant. 

The  police  responded  to  the  call  and  they 
say  the  police  passed  the  car  that  was  parked 
there  and  nothing  was  done  about  the  car. 
When  they  came  out  the  car  was  gone.  And 
this  was  an  aUegatlon  that  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Capt.  Wltkln. 

At  the  time  the  aUegatlon  was  brought 
to  Capt.  Wltkln  he  was  off  duty,  and  he  told 
the  persons  involved  to  be  at  his  office  when 
he  returned  the  following  evening. 

That  evening  he  got  a  complaint  review 
number  from  the  IH) — you  know,  the  IID 
has — Is  a  section  which  Investigates  com- 
plaints of  policemen. 

During  this  24  hours  of  getting  the  IID 
complaint,  Julius  Wltkln  was  brought  before 
the  Review  Board  and  suspended  for  30 
days.  He  waited  24  hours,  and  he  was  off 
duty. 

Now,  I  felt  that  in  the  face  of  the  situa- 
tion at  that  time,  and  1  stated  In — stated 
this  In  the  article,  he  was  the  fifth  black 
police  captain  that  we  had  In  line  to  a  pro- 
motion to  a  significant  position,  that  there 
was  more  to  this  complaint  than  merely  he 
dldnt  get  the  complaint  number  within  24 
hours. 

As  you  know,  a  complaint  on  the  Captain's 
record  put  him  in  serious  jeopardy  of  being 
promoted  to  a  significant  rank  in  the  PoUce 
Department. 

Chairman  Newhoubb.  What  you  have  said 
to  us.  Is  that  In  your  opinion  there  Is  a  double 
standard  In  the  Police  Department  in  the  ad« 
ministration  of  justice? 

Mr.  MosEBT.  There  is  a  double  standard  In 
the  Police  Department  that  begins  with 
careers  and  goes  all  the  way  through.  There 
are  limits  that  a  black  policeman  may  achieve 
In  the  Police  Department. 

Chairman  Newhottse.  Let  me  ask  you  this: 

If  there  Is  a  double  standard  within  the 
Department,  would  that  double  standard  also 
reflect  Itself  in  the  carrying  out  of  dutlefl 
outside  the  Department? 

You  mentioned  police  brutality  which  we 
are  not  getting  into  at  the  moment,  but 
does  the  administration  carry  over  in  the 
duties  of  the  Individual  police  officer? 

Mr.  MosxBY.  Certainly  It  does.  There  la  no 
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doubt  and  no  one  can  contradict  the  fact 
that  white  police  officers  have  an  atUtude  in 
the  black  community,  which  was  reflected  In 
the  attitude  held  by  their  white  supertom, 
held  In  the  black  community. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  we  really  have  to 
understand,  we  are  dealing  with  racial  atti- 
tudes as  well  as — and  I  might  hasten  to  add 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  flne  white 
policemen  In  the  Department. 

One  of  the  facts  we  are  dealing  with,  poli- 
tics is  an  important  part  of  the  Police 
Department,  despite  O.  W.  Wilson,  and  the 
administration. 

This  following  the  rioting  of  the  big  snow, 
following  the  "shoot-to-klll"  order  by  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley. 

Chairman  NEWHOtJSE.  There  may  be  some 
other  questions. 

Representative   Washington.   Yes.   And   I 
know  this  hearing  Is  motivated  by  the  alle- 
gation of  Officer  Renault  Robinson,  that  he  Is 
being   harassed   by  his  own   Police  Depart- 
ment  because    of   his    Involvement   in   the 
Afro-American  League,  and  he  Implied  that 
other  officers  In  that  League  were  also  being 
harassed,   we   have   got    to   establish    that, 
because  you  are  the  flrst  witness. 
Let  me  ask  you  this  question: 
If  Officer  Robinson's  allegations  are  found 
to  be   correct,  that  he  is  being   harassed, 
and  obviously  the  motivation  of  that  har- 
assment must  be  In  the  makeup  and  the 
nature    of   the   Afro-American    Patrolmen's 
League,   as   a   reporter   In   the  black  com- 
munity,  what  Is  your  impression   of  that 
league? 
What  are  they  doing? 
What  is  the  ostensible  pmpose? 
What  Is  the  image  of  the  Afro-American 
Patrolmen's    League    in    the    black    com- 
munity? ^   ,^ 
Mr.  Moseby.  I  think  for  the  most  part,  it 
has  a  positive  Image.  It  Is  a  professional 
organization  that  has  stated  that  black  po- 
licemen as  well  as  white  policemen  abuse 
and  Indeed  often  break  the  law  In  dealing 
with  black  people  In  society,  and  they  have 
stated  as  their  purpose  they  are  going  to 
change  police  conduct  in  the  black  com- 
munity. 

Now,  there  Is  a  direct  challenge  to  those 
clearly  deflned  attitudes  I  spoke  of  earlier, 
which  have  come  to  exist  over  a  slgniflcant 
period  of  years. 

They  are  admitting,  openhandedly  admit- 
ting, that  their  fellow  officers  do  break  the 
flaw.  It  Is  against  the  law  to  use  excessive 
force  to  arrest  a  person.  It  is  against  the  law 
rto  threaten  and  intimidate  a  person, 
i  When  they  do  this,  they  are  breaking  the 
Jaw.  So  they  have  admitted  that  there  are 
law-breakers  within  the  ranks. 

This  challenge  to  the — their  fellow  of- 
ficers, can  only  lead  to  resentment  on  the 
part  of  these  officers. 

It  is  slgniflcant  that  the  officer  In  ques- 
tion has  been  on  the  Department  for  four 
years.  This  is  his  flfth  year.  And  for  four  of 
those  years  he  never  had  any  serious  or  slg- 
niflcant disciplinary  problems. 

It  Is  slgniflcant  that  after  he  became  an 
out-spoken  critic  of  the  Police  Department, 
that  he  was  the  recipient  of  17  allegations  of 
misconduct. 

Now,  In  speaking  to  then  Director  Ray- 
mond Clark  of  the  IID  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, he  stated  that  none  of  these  allegations 
taken  individually  were  cause  for  alarm  and 
could  not  result  in  Renault  Robinson  being 
dismissed  from  the  Police  Department. 

However,  this  Is  a  general  order  and  reg- 
ulation which  says  that  a  poUceman  may  be 
discharged  from  the  Department  when  there 
is  a  consistent  pattern — a  consistent  pattern 
of  departmental  regulatloas  Titrations. 

He  may  be  discharged  on  the  grounds  of  In- 
effldency,  ineffectiveness.  There  are  several 
(diargea.  So  if  all  of  these  charges  were  soa- 
CXVI 1821— Part  21 
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talned,  then  Renault  Robinson  would  be  In 
serious  question  concerning  his  Job.  And 
there  would  be  nothing  that  the  poUce — 
tho  Civil  Servloe  Board,  which  Is  the  final 
question  in  the  matter,  cotild  do  to  keep  his 

Job. 

And  while  I  am  talking  of  that— 

Chairman  Newhouse.  May  I  stop  you  Ju*t 
a  moment.  ,^        .      . 

Are  those  regulations  you  are  talking  about 
written  regulations? 

Bylr.  MosEBT.  The  regulations  that  he  U 
charged  with  violating  are  all  written.  He 
Is  charged  vrtth  sleeping — 

Chairman  Newhottse.  Now,  I  am  referring 
to  the  regulations  that  provide  for  dis- 
charge. 

Is  that  a  statute? 

Mr.  MOSEBT.  That  Is  a  Departmental  reg- 
ulation. ^         .  ,„ 

Chairman  Newhottse.  It  is  Departmental? 

Mr.  MosEBT.  A  Departmental  regiUatlon. 
which  Tmder  this  circumstance,  there  is  17 
of  them,  if  he  is  convicted  of  aU  17,  then 
they  could  take  him  to  the  Police  Board  for 
dismissal  for  catise. 

Chairman  Nbwhotjsk.  Let  me  ask  you  this 

ohe:  ,     ^  „  . 

If  I  recall,  one  of  the  charges  against  Rob- 
inson, was  that  he  was  inside  a  school  build- 
ing on  duty,  he  did  not  have  his  hat  on. 

You  say  that  If  there  were  17  Instancea 
of  his  not  wearing  his  hat,  he  could  be  dis- 
charged from  the  Police  Department? 
Mr.  Moseby.  He  could  be. 
1  wanted  to  mention  another  patrolman, 
who  was — who  arrested  the  nephew  of  an 
Alderman.  And  in  this  arrest  It  has  restated 
In  his  having  been  charged  with  battery. 

He  was  convicted  of  the  charge,  and  he  has 
now  been  suspended  from  the  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. . 
This  vras  an  Interesting  case,  beca\jse  at 
the  time  of  the  arrest,  an  allegation  of  poUoe 
brutality  was  made,  this  officer,  Richard  Jen- 
nings, and  Officer  Jennings  after  the  allega- 
tion was  made,  there  vras  another  break  In 
prticy.  in  that  the  District  Commander  of  the 
14th  District,  I  beUeve  It  was— 
Chairman  Newhottse.  Who  is  that? 
Mr.  Moseby.  I  cant  say  off  the  top  of  my 
head— conducted  the  Investigation  of  exces- 
sive force. 

There  Is  an  Excessive  Force  unit  with  the 
PoUce  Department.  An  Excessive  FcHce  offi- 
cer was  dispatched  to  the  station— Excessive 
Force  officers— when  they  arrived,  they  were 
told  all  they  could  do  would  be  to  advise  and 
counsel,  they  would  not  conduct  an  Investi- 
gation. 

And  to  my  knowledge,  the  years  I  have  been 
in  the  PoUce  Department,  this  Is  the  first 
time  an  Excessive  Force  Investigation  was 
not  conducted  by  a  District  Commander. 

The  recommendations  of  that  Investigation 
was  that  Jennings  be  dismissed  from  his  Job. 
After  a  hearing  before  the  Civil  Service  Board. 
Jennings  was  reinstated. 

He  was  subsequently,  after  being  rein- 
stated, charged  by  the  State's  Attorney  of- 
fice and  found  guUty  of  battery.  He  has  been 
suspended,  and  a  charge  to  separate  him  from 
the  force  has  been  leveled. 

For  the  second  time  in  a  little  over  a  year 
they  are  seeking  to  dismiss  this  officer  from 
the  Department. 

RepresentatlTe  Washikoion.  Getting  back 
to  my  original  question,  Mr.  Moseby,  if  I 
understand  your  testimony,  you  are  saying 
that  the  Afro-American  League  In  the  black 
community  Is  looked  upon  as  a  poeitlve  good, 
in  your  view? 

Mr.  Moseby.  Yes.  In  my  view. 
Representative  Washington.  And  am  I 
also  correct,  in  eliciting  from  your  testi- 
mony, that  as  part  of  the  Afro-American 
League's  toward  the  PoUoe  Department,  crit- 
icizing It  and  the  criticism  to  make  that 
Department  more  appreciable  of  it.  Is  it  your 
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opinion  that  some  of  the  officers  of  Utat 
League  are  being  harassed? 

Mr.  Mosebt.  It  is  my  Impression  that  offi- 
cers of  the  League  are  constantly  being  har- 
assed and  Intimidated  If  It  Is  known  that 
they  are  officers  In  the  League. 

It  Is  not  my  Impression  that  this  harass- 
ment Is  condoned  by  Superintendent  Con- 
llsk,  or  Officers  of  that  rank.  I  could  not 
say  that. 

But  it  Is,  I  beUeve,  a  matter  of  almost — 
weU,  you  can't  really  word  It — but  It  Is  oc- 
curring and  It  occurs  in  this  matter:  A  au- 
pervtsing  sergeant  may  write  a  charge  against 
you  at  any  time  he  feels  like,  that  you  have 
violated  a  regrUatlon,  or  he  wants  to  write 
a  charge. 

Representative  Wabhinoton.  In  other 
words,  you  are  saying  the  harassment  U 
not  from  some  sort  of  any  trickle-down  the- 
ory from  the  head  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Moseby.  I  wouldn't  say  It  was  a  remit 
of  Conlisk's  displeasure  of  this  League.  I 
wouldn't  say  It  uickled  from  the  t<^. 

This  is  because  I  believe  there  are  people 
that  are  outright  bigots. 

Representative  Washington.  Of  course, 
they  are  subject  to  Superintendent  Conllsk. 
though? 

Mr.  Moseby.  Yes,  they  are. 
Representative  Washington.  Hypothetl- 
caUy,  It  is  poesible  for  a  pattern  to  exist  in 
an  organization  such  as  the  Chicago  Police 
Department;  a  pattern  which  you  flnd  out 
for  this  pattern  not  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  PoUce   Department? 

Mr.  Moseby.  Well,  I  think  that  the  matter 
could  go  on  for  a  significant  number  of 
years,  because  the  disciplinary  process  Is 
such  that  a  charge  or  an  allegation  made 
against  a  particular  patrolman,  the  Super- 
intendent is  not  necessarily  aware  of  the 
implications  of  this,  because  he  Is  not  aware 
of  aU  the  organizations  that  the  patrolmen 
belong  to. 

After  we  ascertained  that,  members  of 
the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's  League  have 
been  charged  with  several  aUegatlons  after 
It  has  become  known  that  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  Then  It  is  possible  to 
establish  a  pattern. 

But  It  Is  possible  to  slip  past  the  Super- 
intendent for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Representative  Coixins.  Mr.  Chairman, 
noting  that  the  Marquette  Station  Is  located 
in  the  Lawndale  area,  am  I  correct  In  noting 
that — ^that  the  Marquette  Station  Is  located 
In  Lawndale,  am  I  correct  In  assuming  frran 
your  testimony  that  it  Is  your  opinion,  that 
yotir  opinion  would  be  that  these  practices, 
the  pattern  would  be  more  evident  In  areas 
where  we  have  a  high  incidence  of  j^overty; 
In  poverty-stricken  areas? 

Mr.  Moseby.  It  has  been  my  experience  a 
pattern  of  brutaUty  and  threats  of  this  na- 
ture, occur  with  most  frequency  in  an  area 
like  Uptown,  where  there  Is  the  Appalachian 
core,  and  areas  like  Woodlawn  and  the  Grand 
Crossing  area,  and  Grand  Boulevard,  and  in 
Lawndale  and  In  Fillmore. 

It  seems  the  person  on  the  lower  ning  of 
the  economic  ladder  is  always  a  victim  of  the 
denial  of  due  process. 

Chairman  Newhottse.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
one  question:  You  are  famiUar  with  this  or- 
ganization, and  with  the  varlotis  other  or- 
ganizations, the  Confederation  of  PoUce,  the 
Federation  of  PoUce.  the  minols  PoUce  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  various  others;  the  Ralian. 
the  Polish,  the  Black,  so  forth. 

Has  It  come  to  your  attention  that  any  of 
these  organizations  liave  received  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  as  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's 
Association? 

Mr.  MosKBT.  No,  it  has  not.  I  think  that  la 
explainable. 

These  organizations  are  aU  purveyors  of 
mfltieaoe  within  the  PoUoe  D^MOtment,  and 
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Ux«y  attempt  by  tbelr  very  naiure  to  In- 
fluence the  direction  tbat  tbe  Superintendent 
vlU  take  la  any  given  matter. 

In  Chicago  we  created  a  term  "clout." 

All  of  the«e  organizations  hav«  a  great  deal 
of  •"clout"  behind  them. 

Chairman  Newuooss.  And  I  take  It  It  Is 
your  opinion  that  the  Afro-American  Patrol- 
men's AssoclaUon  has  no  "clout"? 

Mr.  MosxBT.  At  this  point,  they  lack 
"clout." 

Chairman  Nkwhousx.  Mr.  Moseby,  thank 
you,  very  much. 

I  wonder  If  you  would  leave  with  us  a 
copy  of  your  testimony  for  Inclusion  in  the 
record,  and  make  yourself  available  for  fur- 
ther questions  at  some  future  time. 

Mr.  MosEBT.  I  would  ask  that  I  be  able  to 
mall  you  a  better  copy,  and  I  would  be 
available. 

(Witness  excused.) 
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Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  proposals  of  the  admin- 
istration to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  While  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  all  the  proposals,  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  for  all  the  Members  to  study  them 
and  to  that  end  I  have  inserted  a  section- 
by-section  EUialysis  of  the  proposed 
measure: 
SEcnoN-BT-SrcnoN   Analysis   or   Adminis- 

nuTioN   Oknibus   Immigration   and   Na- 

TIONAUTT   Bnx 

Section  1  contains  the  short  title  of  the 
bUl. 

Section  2  amends  the  table  of  contents. 

Section  3  amends  section  101(a)  (13)  to 
redefine  "entry"  by  specifying  that  a  person 
who  obtains  an  adjustment  of  status  will  be 
regarded  as  having  made  an  entry  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  laws.  Tills 
would  place  such  a  person  in  parity  of  status 
with  one  who  enters  through  a  jwrt  of  entry. 
The  prc^x>sed  amendment  would  treat  both 
classes  of  Immigrants  aUke,  subjecting  them 
to  like  consequences  and  time  limitations 
(If  any) ,  and  granting  them  Identical  bene- 
fits, when  benefits  are  available. 

Sections  4  (a)  and  (c)  amend  section 
101(a)  (16)  (E)  and  (I)  in  idenUcal  fashion 
to  provide  derivative  nonimmigrant  status 
for  "members  of  the  Immediate  family*  of 
treaty  traders  and  Investors  and  of  informa- 
tion media  representatives,  rather  than  only 
for  the  spouaee  and  children.  This  would 
enable  dependent  relatives  (parents;  unmar- 
ried daughters,  etc.)  of  such  nonimmigrants 
who  normally  are  memben  of  the  household 
to  receive  the  same  nonimmigrant  treatment 
aooordad  to  the  principal  alien. 

Section  4(b)  amends  sectton  101(a)(lS) 
(P)  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  the  reaponslbUlty  for 
tLpprovtX  of  schools  to  be  attended  by  non- 
immigrant students.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  the  reference  to  "ap- 
proved** schools.  The  amended  statute  re- 
tains for  the  Attorney  Oeneral  a  measure  at 
supemalon,  in  authorlzlQg  him  to  prohibit 
the  entry  of  students  coming  to  achoola 
which  fall  to  furnish  required  reports  of 
termination  of  attendance.  , 

Section  6(a)  amends  subparagraph  (A)  of 
•ectton   I01(a)(a7)    to  delete   tbe  prweat 
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definition  entirely  and  to  substitute  a  defini- 
tion including  only  aliens  bom  In  contig- 
uous territory  (Canada  and  Mexico),  tbelr 
qwuses  and  children.  Two  provisos  are  In- 
cluded: (a)  to  limit  to  35,000  the  number  of 
Immigrant  visas  which  may  be  Issued  to  na- 
tives of  any  single  contiguous  foreign  state 
In  any  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  Immediate 
relatives  and  other  special  immigrants;  and 
(b)  to  provide  that  an  alien  described  there- 
in cannot  be  deemed  to  be  qualified  for  such 
classification  until  he  has  obtained  a  labor 
certification  If  he  seeks  to  enter  the  United 
States  to  perform  skilled  or  unskilled  labor. 

Section  5(b)  amends  subparagraph  (D)  to 
provide  special  immigrant  status  for  reli- 
gious functionaries  as  well  as  for  ministers 
of  religion.  This  amendment  would  make 
possible  the  admission  as  Immigrants  with- 
out niunerical  limitation  of  other  religious 
workers  as  well  as  ministers  of  religion. 

Section  6(c)  amends  subparagraph  (E)  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  tbe  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  sf>eclal  immigrant 
status  under  this  subparagraph  be  upon  a 
finding  that  "exceptional  circumstances" 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  applicant  concerned. 

Section  6  amends  section  101(b)(1)(E) 
to  amend  tbe  definition  of  "child"  to  include 
adopted  children  who  have  been  In  the  legal 
custody  of,  and  have  resided  with,  the  adop- 
tive parent  or  parents  for  a  period  of  one 
year  rather  than  the  present  two  years.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  also  permit 
periods  of  residence  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
the  adoption  decree  to  be  counted. 

Section  7  amends  106  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  8  U.S.C.  1105A  As  en- 
acted In  1961,  Section  106  sought  to  minimize 
dilatory,  repetitious  challenges  to  deporta- 
tion orders  by  providing  a  single,  unitary  re- 
view proceeding  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  this  aim  has  not  yet  been  fully  achieved. 

Tbe  amendments  would  specify  that  the 
statute's  unitary  review  proceedings  would 
include  review  of  determinations  ancillary  to 
the  deportation  edict,  and  would  eliminate 
automatic  stays  of  deportation. 

Section  8  amends  section  201(a)  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  numerical  limitation  of  80,000 
per  annum  and  22.000  quarterly  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  other  than  Canada 
and  Mexico  for  which  a  specific  limitation  is 
set  forth  in  section  5.  The  dependent  areas 
physically  located  within  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere would  be  Included  within  this  over- 
all celling.  Together  with  the  amendments 
in  sections  9  and  10,  this  amendment  places 
all  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
(other  than  Canada  and  Mexico)  under  a 
system  identical  to  that  now  applicable  to 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Section  201(b)  is  also  amended  to  provide 
"immediate  relative"  status  derivatively  for 
the  spouse  or  child  of  any  alien  entitled  to 
Immediate  relative  classification,  whether  or 
not  such  spouse  or  child  may  also  be  entitled 
in  his  own  right  to  such  status. 

Section  9  amends  section  202  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways— 

(a)  a  separate  annual  celling  of  800  Is 
established  for  each  dependent  area  and  this 
celling  is  charged  against  the  overall  limita- 
tion for  the  hemisphere  in  which  the  de- 
pendent area  is  located  rather  than  agalnat 
the  20,000  foreign  sute  limitation  of  tbe 
governing  country. 

(b)  the  provisions  relating  to  alternate 
foreign  state  chargeablllty  for  a  spouse  or 
child  are  amended  to  be  applicable  to  a 
spouse  or  child  following  to  Join  the  princi- 
pal alien,  as  well  as  one  accompanying  such 
an  alien. 

Section  10  amends  section  203  In  the  fol- 
lowing ways — 

(a)  the  percentage  reserved  for  the  flrrt 
preference  category  is  reduced  from  20%  to 
10%; 
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(b)  the  definition  of  aliens  entitled  to 
second  preference  classification  is  expanded 
to  Include  the  parents  of  a  permanent  real- 
dent  alien  if  the  permanent  resident  Is  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age; 

(c)  the  percentage  reserved  for  the  third 
preference  category  is  increased  from  10% 
to  15%  and  provision  Is  made  for  the  visa 
numbers  unused  by  higher  preferences  to 
"fall  down"  to  third  preference; 

(d)  the  percentage  reserved  for  the  fifth 
preference  category  is  reduced  from  24%  to 
20%  and  the  class  of  aliens  entitled  to  fifth 
preference  classification  is  restricted  to  the 
unmarried  brothers  and  sisters  of  United 
States  citizens: 

(e)  the  percentage  reserved  for  the  sixth 
preference  category  Is  Increased  from  10%  to 
16%  and  provision  is  made  for  visa  numbers 
unused  by  higher  preferences  to  "fall  down" 
to  sixth  preference; 

(f)  the  percentage  reserved  for  seventh 
preference  refugees  is  Increased  from  6%  to 
10%; 

(g)  the  definition  of  "refugee"  Is  amended 
to  add  a  requirement  that  an  alien  not  be 
firmly  resettled  in  any  country  In  order  to 
qualify  for  refugee  statvis  under  section 
203(a)(7). 

Section  11  amends  section  204  to  require 
the  filing  and  approval  of  a  petition  to  ac- 
cord special  immigrant  status  to  a  religious 
functionary  vmder  section  101(a)  (27)  (D), 
and  to  require,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  ap- 
proval of  a  third  or  sixth  preference  petition, 
a  certification  pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (14) 
Instead  of  "consultation  with  appropriate 
government  agencies." 

Section  12  (a)  amends  secUon  311  (a)  to 
delete  the  references  therein  to  the  transi- 
tion period  from  December  1966  to  July  I, 
1968. 

Section  13  (b)  restores  discretionary  au- 
thcwlty  to  waive  innocent  defects  in  visas 
presented  by  entrant  aliens.  The  amendment 
would  in  effect  restore  subsection  (c).  and 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
grant  relief  where  an  entry  is  defective  for 
technical  reasons. 

Section  13(a)  amends  secUon  2I3(a)(14) 
to  add  nonimmigrants  under  section  101(a) 
(16)  (H)  (U)  to  those  classes  of  aliens  to 
whom  the  section  Is  applicable  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  exemption  from  the  provisions 
accorded  to  certain  special  immigrants  under 
section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  shaU  be  available  to 
tbe  parents  of  a  permanent  resident  only  if 
the  permanent  resident  is  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  Tbe  present  reference  to 
exemption  on  the  basis  of  a  specified  rela- 
tionship to  a  United  States  citizen  has  been 
deleted,  inasmuch  as  such  relatives  are  eligi- 
ble for  "immediate  relative"  status  and  are 
thereby  excluded  automatically  from  the  pro- 
visions of  section  212(a)  (14). 

Section  13(b)  repeals  section  213(a)  (34) 
relating  to  ineligibility  of  an  alien  applying 
from  contiguous  territory  or  adjacent  islands 
if  the  alien  arrived  in  such  place  within  two 
yetkrs  preceding  the  application  on  a  non- 
signatory  transportetlon  company. 

Section  14  amends  section  212(d)  by^ 

(a)  mftfcing  an  editorial  change  In  para- 
graph (4)  and  by  deleting  tbe  word  "imf ore- 
seen"  therefrom;   and 

(b)  by  adding  to  the  section  a  new  sub- 
section (9)  to  provide  that  certain  grounds 
of  ineligibility  specified  in  secUon  213(a) 
shall  be  Inapplicable  to  aliens  seeking  ad- 
mission as  nonimmigrant  visitors  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  for  periods  not  exceeding 
ninety  days  and  who  are  nationals  of  coim- 
trles  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
a  basis  of  reciprocity  or  a  finding  that  tbe 
designation  would  be  in  the  national  In- 
terest. The  groimds  of  ineligibility  which 
would  be  made  Inapplicable  include  that  re- 
lating to  the  nonimmigrant  visa  require- 
ment, waiving.  In  effect,  tbe  visa  requirement 
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for  aUens  who  faU  within  the  purview  of  the 
provision.  The  subsection  provides  that  aliens 
admitted  pursuant  to  it  may  not  have  their 
stey  extended  beyond  ninety  days  from  date 
of  admission,  may  not  change  to  any  other 
nonimmigrant  category,  and  may  not  have 
tbelr  statvis  adjvisted  to  that  of  permanent 
resident  under  section  244  or  245.  In  addi- 
tion, provision  is  made  for  placing  an  appli- 
cant for  an  immigrant  visa  further  down  on 
the  approprUte  waiting  list  if  he  had  pre- 
viously been  admitted  under  this  provision 
and  had  violated  the  terms  of  his  admission 
by  overstaying,  accepting  employment  or 
otherwise. 

Section  15(a)  amends  section  212(g)  to 
add  aliens  afflicted  with  psychopathic  per- 
sonality or  a  mental  defect  to  those  aliens 
who  may  benefit  from  the  relief  provided  in 
the  section  if  a  qualifying  relationship  ex- 
ists between  the  ineligible  alien  and  a  citi- 
sen  of  the  United  States,  a  permanent  resi- 
dent alien,  or  an  alien  to  whom  an  immigrant 
visa  has  been  issued. 

Section  15(b)  amends  section  212(b)  to 
Incorporate  the  provisions  of  present  sec- 
tion 212(1)  relating  to  IneUglbillty  under  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (19)  and  revises  the  relationships 
which  wUl  qualify  an  ineligible  aUen  for  the 
reUef  to  match  identically  those  contained 
in  section  212(g). 

Section  16(c)  amends  section  212(1)  to  add 
a  "sUtute  of  limitations"  on  the  operation 
of  certain  grounds  of  inellgibUlty  by  author- 
izing the  Attorney  General,  in  his  discretion, 
to  waive  ineligibility  under  sections  212(a) 
(9),  (10),  (12),  or  (19)  in  the  case  of  an  aUen 
If  ( 1 )  the  act  or  acts  giving  rise  to  the  ground 
of  Ineligibility  were  committed  more  than 
ten  years  prior  to  the  date  of  application  for 
a  visa;  (2)  if  any  conviction  in  a  court  of 
law  resulting  from  the  commission  of  the  act 
or  acte  occurred  more  than  ten  yectfs  prior 
X  to  the  date  of  application  for  a  visa;  (3)  If 

3'.  any    period   of   confinement   resulting   from 

^  such  a  conviction  terminated  more  than  ten 

years  prior  to  the  date  of  application  for  a 
visa;  and  (4)  during  the  ten  year-period  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  appUcation 
for  a  visa  there  was  a  clear  record  of  the 
alien's  rehablllUtlon. 

Section  16  amends  section  221(a)  editorial- 
ly to  change  the  word  "quota"  to  "foreign 
stete  llmitetion,"  where  appearing.  It  also 
amends  section  221(b)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
waive,  in  their  discretion,  the  fingerprint 
and  photograph  requirement  in  the  case  of 
a  nonimmigrant  alien.  Section  221(c)  is 
amended  to  require  reciprocity  in  the  setting 
of  nonimmigrant  visa  validity,  if  practicable, 
rather  than  "to  the  extent  practicable,"  and 
by  removing  the  requirement  that  an  alien 
to  whom  a  replace  immigrant  visa  is  Issued 
pay  again  the  Issuance  and  application  fees. 

Section  17  amends  section  223(b)  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  validity  of  reentry  permits 
to  three  years,  removing  the  provision  for 
renewal.  Tbe  present  statute  makes  a  re- 
entry permit  valid  for  one  year,  and  author- 
izes a  one  year  renewal.  The  proposed  change 
would  amply  meet  existing  needs,  and  wotUd 
materially  conserve  manpower  and  funds  in 
eliminating  the  need  to  deal  with  thousands 
of  applications  for  extension  of  reentry 
permits. 

Section  18  amends  section  238  by — 

(a)  repealing  section  238(a)  which  is  re- 
lated to  section  212(a)  (34),  also  being  re- 
p>ealed  as  obaolesoent; 

(b)  by  redesignating  subsections  338(b) 
through   (e)    as    (a)    through   (d); 

(e)  by  amending  subsection  (d).  redesig- 
nated (c) ,  to  authorize  tbe  Attorney  General 
to  contract  with  private  carriers  for  the  de- 
partore  of  aUsns  admitted  under  section 
313(d)  (9)   (see  Section  14  of  this  bUI);  and 

(d)  by  TiAWng  technical  amendments  to 
the  definition  of  "transportation  line"  con- 
tatned  In  sectton  88t(e),  redesignated  (d). 
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Section  19(a)  amends  section  241(a)  to 
remove  from  the  grounds  of  deportability 
enumerated  therein  paragraph  (10)  relating 
to  deporteblllty  for  entry  in  violation  of  the 
conditions  of  section  238(a)  which  is  re- 
pealed by  secUon  18(a)  of  this  biU. 

Section  19(b)  amends  section  241(c)  to 
provide  that  an  alien's  visa  could  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  obteined  by  fraud  or 
willful  misrepresentation  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  212(a)  (19)  if  the  marriage 
to  the  citizen  fiance  or  fiancee  of  an  alien 
admitted  under  section  101(a)  (15)  (K) 
were  terminated  within  two  years. 

Section  19(c)  amends  section  241(f)  to 
eliminate  inherent  ambiguities  and  adminis- 
trative difficulties  In  the  stetutory  provisions 
for  waiver  of  deportabUity  for  mlsrepresen- 
tetlons  in  connection  with  entry. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  accom- 
plish the  following  major  results — (1)  would 
specify  that  deportability  can  be  waived  for 
a  person  who  entered  through  fraud  only  if 
he  is  not  deportable  on  an  additional  ground 
other  than  those  based  on  the  misrepresen- 
tation Itself,  e.g.,  if  he  la  In  the  Immoral, 
subversive  or  criminal  classes;  (2)  would 
make  the  waiver  of  deportation  discretion- 
ary, and  thus  would  make  possible  the  denial 
of  the  relief  In  an  undeserving  case;  (3) 
would  specify  that  relief  under  this  section  is 
available  only  to  those  who  enter  as  im- 
migrants, thus  making  Its  benefits  imavall- 
able  to  those  who  enter  surreptitiously,  or 
on  a  false  claim  to  be  U.S.  citizens,  or  as 
nonlmmigrante;  (4)  would  specify  that  an 
alien  whose  deportability  is  waived  shall  be 
regarded  as  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence. 

Section  20  amends  section  244(d)  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  a  nonpreference 
visa  nximber  be  deducted  from  the  applica- 
ble numerical  limitation  In  connection  with 
the  suspension  of  deportetion  of  an  alien 
under  the  provisions  of  section  244. 

In  addiUon  section  244(f)  is  technically 
amended  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
the  amended  provisions  of  section  312(e) 
relating  to  the  Imposition  of  the  two-year 
foreign  residence  requirement  upon  former 
exchange  visitors. 

Section  21  amends  section  245(c)  to  re- 
strict the  prohlblUon  against  applying  for 
adjustment  of  stetus  in  the  United  Stetes 
to  aliens  born  in  contiguous  territory  or 
adjacent  islands.  The  amended  section  would 
include  two  exceptions  to  the  general  pro- 
hibition In  that  aliens  bom  in  contiguous 
territory  or  adjacent  islands  would  nonethe- 
less be  entitled  to  apply  for  adjustment  of 
stetus  if  they  were — 

(1)  classifiable  as  Immediate  relatives;  or 

(2)  the  child  of  parente.  both  of  whom 
were  entitled  to  apply  for  adjustment  of 
their  stetus. 

Section  32  repeals  section  246  of  the  Act, 
8  U.S.C.  1256,  which  deals  with  rescission  of 
adjustment  of  stetus.  The  provisions  for  re- 
scission of  adjustment  of  stetus  will  be  un- 
necessary in  the  light  of  the  amendment  of 
the  definition  of  "entry"  in  Section  3.  under 
which  an  Improper  adjustment  of  stetus  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  consequences  as  an 
improper  entry. 

SecUon  23  amends  secUon  248  to  provide 
that  an  alien  in  the  United  Stetes  as  an 
"exchange  vlstor"  under  secUon  101(a)  (16) 
(J)  would  be  entiUed  to  change  to  another 
nonimmigrant  stetus  without  restriction  un- 
less he  were  subject  to  the  two-year  foreign 
residence  requirement  of  section  212(e)  as 
recently  amended. 

Section  24  amends  secUon  351(d)  to  In- 
crease from  910  to  $500  the  fine  for  failure 
to  report  to  the  Service  the  illegal  landing 
of  an  alien  crewman.  Because  of  organiza- 
tional changes  In  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
the  term  "district  director  of  ctistoms"  Is 
subsUtuted  for  the  term  "collector  of  cus- 
toms." 
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SecUon  25  amends  secUon  254(a)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  penalty  for  failure  to  detain 
an  alien  crewman  on  board  until  Inspected, 
or  a  failure  to  deteln  an  alien  crewman  on 
board  after  inspecUon  when  no  landing  per- 
mit or  (tarole  has  been  authorized,  or  fail- 
ure to  deport  an  cdien  crewman  when  re- 
quired to  do  so.  be  increased  to  92.000  from 
91.000. 

SecUon  26  amends  secUon  274  to  impose 
criminal  sancUons  on  those  who  knowingly 
employ  aliens  who  are  Illegally  in  the  United 
Stetes  or  in  an  immlgraUon  stetus  In  which 
such  employment  is  not  authorized.  Failure  of 
the  employer  to  Inquire  whether  the  prospec- 
Uve  employes  is  an  alien  or  a  citizen,  and 
to  request  production  of  an  alien  registra- 
Uon  card  by  an  alien  is  considered  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  defendant's  knowledge 
that  the  alien  was  in  the  United  States  in 
vlolaUon  of  law.  The  penalty  for  this  offense 
is  made  a  "minor  offense"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Section  302(f)  of  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act  (82  Stet.  1107-1119) .  so  as  to  make 
the  offense  triable  before  federal  magistrates, 
facilitete  prosecutions,  and  not  unnecessarily 
to  encumber  already  overcrowded  federal 
court  dockete.  The  amendment  would  also 
repeal  the  proviso  in  present  section  274(a), 
8  U.S.C.  1324(a) .  which  states  tbat  mere  em- 
ployment of  aliens  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
consUtute  unlawful  harboring  of  such  aliens. 

SecUon  27  amends  section  275  to  provide 
for  a  penalty  for  attempted  Illegal  entries, 
not  provided  In  the  present  statute,  as  well 
as  a  penalty  for  wilfully  remaining  in  the 
United  Stetes  after  an  entry  In  violation  of 
law  and  the  violator  may  be  prosecuted  when- 
ever encountered  or  located.  ViolaUons  oS 
this  secUon,  which  relates  to  unlawful  en- 
tries, will  be  misdemeanors,  and  could  be 
tried  before  federal  magistrates.  More  seri- 
ous offenses  now  classified  as  felonies,  which 
are  detected  at  time  of  attempted  entry,  i.e., 
18  U.S.C.  1546  (falslficaUon  or  misuse  of  en- 
try documente) ,  could,  when  deemed  appro- 
priate, be  handled  as  a  vlolaUon  of  thla 
amended  section  and  tried  before  a  federal 
magistrate  as  a  misdemeanor. 

SecUon  28  adds  new  secUon  278A  to  pre- 
scribe a  new  criminal  offense  for  the  accept- 
ance of  employment  by  a  nonimmigrant  dtir- 
ing  the  period  of  his  authorized  stey  or  with- 
in one  year  thereafter. 

Section  29  amends  section  287  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (d)  to  specifically  authorize 
immlgraUon  officers  to  carry  firearms. 

Section  30  amends  secUon  301  (a)  to  sim- 
plify the  conditions  for  acquisition  of  United 
Stetes  citizenship  by  children  bom  abroad 
to  U.S.  citizens  by  making  uniform  the  con- 
ditions precedent  for  acquisition  of  UJB. 
citizenship  by  the  child,  whether  the  child 
has  one  or  two  citizen  parente  at  that  time. 
In  both  situations,  one  year  of  prior  contin- 
uous physlcsJ  presence  in  the  United  Stetes 
of  one  citizen  parent  will  be  sufficient. 

Sectton  31  amends  section  301(b)  with 
regard  to  retenUon  of  U.S.  citizenship.  Where 
a  child  acquires  U.S.  citizenship  at  birtb 
abroad  to  a  single  citizen  parent  the  condl- 
Uon  subsequent  for  retention  of  such  dtt- 
zenshlp  is  made  more  lenient,  by  requlrlng^ 
that  the  child  be  physically  present  In  the 
United  Stetes  for  an  aggregate  period  of  two 
years  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23,  and  by 
providing  that  the  retenUon  provisions  be- 
come Inapplicable  upon  tbe  timely  naturali- 
zation of  tbe  alien  parent. 

Section  32  amends  section  301(c)  to  apply 
the  ssjne  oondlUon  subsequent  for  retentton 
of  U.S.  cittsenshlp  to  children  bom  abroad 
to  a  single  n.S.  citizen  parent  subsequent 
to  May  24. 1934. 

Sectton  33  amends  sectton  316(a)  to  lib- 
eralize the  residence  requlremente  for  nat-> 
urallsatton  by  providing  that  a  pettttoner 
who  has  been  physically  present  in  the  U.S. 
for  3  years  of  the  6  year  period  julor  to 
naturallzatton  can  qualify. 
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Section  34  amends  section  3ie(b)  to  lib- 
eralize the  permissible  absences  from  the 
United  States  d»irlng  the  prescribed  period 
of  qualifying  residence  by  extending  the 
statute's  benefits  to  aUens  employed  by  rec- 
ognized philanthropic  organizations  and  to 
owners  or  partners  of  business  concerns. 

SecUon  35  amends  section  318  (c)  to  Ub- 
erallze  the  requirement  of  one  year's  con- 
tinuous physical  presence  In  the  United 
States  prerequisite  to  obtaining  approval 
of  an  extended  absence  from  the  U.S.  by  a 
naturaUzatlon  applicant,  by  permitting  ab- 
sence aggregating  60  days  during  such  one 
year  period. 

Section  36  adds  a  new  subsection  (d)  to 
section  316  to  extend  cUglblUty  for  approved 
absences  from  the  United  States  by  natural- 
ization applicants  to  the  spouses  and  children 
of  aliens  to  whom  such  approval  Is  granted, 
and  makes  appropriate  editorial  changes  In 
the  other  subsections. 

Section  37  amends  section  319(a)  to  ex- 
tend naturalization  benefits  available  to  the 
spotise  of  a  U.S.  citizen  to  any  alien  who  Is 
or  was  married  to  a  citizen  and  lived  with 
such  citizen  in  marital  union  for  3  years. 
This  change  would  mean  that  termination 
of  the  marriage  after  such  3  year  period  of 
living  together  would  not  affect  the  alien 
spouse's  eligibility  for  naturalization. 

Section  38  amends  section  319(b)  to  per- 
mit ImmedLite  naturalization  of  the  alien 
spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  Is  regularly  sta- 
tioned abroad  In  connection  with  specified 
employment,  eliminating  the  30  day  waiting 
period  now  required. 

Section  39  amends  section  320  to  author- 
ize derivation  of  US.  citizenship  upon  nat- 
uralization of  a  citizen  perent  having  legal 
custody  of  an  alien  child,  and  enlarges  the 
age  limit  for  derivation  of  such  citizenship 
to  18. 

Section  40  repeals,  as  no  longer  neceesary 
In  the  light  of  Section  39.  the  present  stat- 
utory provisions  (section  321)  for  deriva- 
tion of  citizenship  through  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  alien  parents. 

Section  41  amends  section  322  to  facilitate 
naturalization  of  the  alien  child,  under  18 
years  of  age,  of  a  U.S.  citizen,  upon  applica- 
tion filed  by  the  citizen  parent  in  lieu  of  a 
petition  for  naturalization,  and  upon  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  before  a  naturalization 
court. 

Section  42  amends  section  323  to  facilitate 
naturalization  of  an  adopted  alien  child,  un- 
der 18  years  of  age,  of  a  U.S.  citizen,  upon  ap- 
plication filed  by  the  citizen  parent  In  lieu 
of  a  petition  for  naturaUzatlon  and  the  tak- 
ing of  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  a  natural- 
isation court.  The  amendment  substitutes 
the  prerequlBltea  that  the  adoption  must 
have  taken  place  when  the  child  was  under 
tbi  age  of  16  and  that  the  child  Is  in  the 
legal  custody  of  the  citizen  adoptive  parent 
at  the  time  of  naturalization. 

Section  43  amends  section  328(a)  to  lib- 
eralize special  naturalization  benefit*  for 
honorably  discharged  veterans  with  three 
yean>  service  In  U.S.  armed  force*  by  elimi- 
nating llmlUUon  of  such  benefits  to  thoee 
who  apply  within  6  months  after  discharge. 
Section  44  amends  section  8a8(b)(2)  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  witnesses  to 
support  petition  for  n»ttinamtlon  under 
military  veterans  statute. 

SecUon  46  adds  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to 
section  328(b)  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
of  lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence 
by  aliens  seeking  special  naturaUzatlon 
benefits  on  the  basU  of  three  years  honor- 
able service  to  U,fl.  armed  forces. 

Section  46  makes  adjustments  In  s«cUon 
328  on  the  basis  of  changes  In  Sections  43, 
44,  and  45.  ' 

Section  47  adjusts  section  339(b)(6)  In 
light  of  the  change  made  In  Section  44. 

Section  48  amends  section  332(b)  to  ex- 
tend to  approved  nonprofit  organizations  the 
jmaent  sUtutory  provisions  for  sending  to 
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schools  the  names  of  naturalization  appli- 
cants and  for  distributing  citizenship  text- 
books. 

Section  49  amends  section  334(a)  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  a  naturalization 
peUtloner  produce  two  citizens  as  verifying 
witnesses. 

SecUon  50  amends  section  334(f).  While 
retaining  provision  for  filing  declaration  of 
Intention,  although  such  declaration  Is  no 
longer  part  of  the  naturalization  process, 
this  amendment  provides  that  such  declara- 
Uon  must  be  approved  by  and  filed  with  the 
Service,  Instead  of  with  the  naturallzaUon 
court. 

Section  51  adjusts  statutory  language  of 
section  335(b)  because  of  the  elimination  of 
a  requirement  for  verifying  witnesses  to  the 
naturalization  petition  under  Section  49, 

Section  52  amends  section  335(d)  to  elim- 
inate the  provision  that  the  designated  nat- 
uralization examiner  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  make  separate  recommendations  to 
the  naturalization  court  In  regard  to  a  pe- 
tition for  naturalization,  specifying  that  the 
decision  of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
controlling  as  to  the  recommendation  to  be 
made  to  the  naturalization  court. 

Section  53  eliminates  statutory  provisions 
In  paragraphs  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  335 
dealing  with  verifying  witnesses.  In  light  of 
elimination  of  the  requirement  for  such  wit- 
nesses under  Section  49. 

Section  54  makes  editorial  changes  In  par- 
agraph (h).  redesignated  (f ) .  of  section  335 
to  make  it  consistent  with  provisions  au- 
thorizing temporary  absence  of  applicants 
performing  religious  duties  abroad. 

Section  55  redesignates  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  335  as  paragraph  (g)  and  amends  It 
to  authorize  transfer  of  naturalization  petl- 
Uon  upon  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
when  the  petitioner  changes  his  residence 
during  the  pendency  of  the  petition.  The 
present  statute  also  requires  approval  of 
both  coxirts. 

Sections  66,  57,  and  68  amend  section  336 
to  adjust  the  statutory  lang\iage  because  of 
the  ellmlnaUon  of  the  requirement  for  veri- 
fying witnesses  under  Section  49. 

Section  59  amends  section  340(f)  to  spec- 
ify that  chUdren  who  acquired  U.S.  citizen- 
ship upon  naturalization  of  a  parent  do  not 
lose  such  citizenship  If  the  parent's  nat- 
uralization Ls  later  revoked  on  grounds  not 
Involving  fraud. 

Section  60  eliminates  statutory  provisions 
lor  expatriation  under  secUon  349(a)  which 
have  speclflcaUy  been  declared  unconstltu- 
Uonal  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Section  61  eliminates  the  statutory  pro- 
vision in  section  352  for  expatriation  by  resi- 
dence abroad  of  a  naturalized  VS.  citizen, 
which  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  Schneider  v. 
RU3k,  377  U.S.  163  (1964). 

Sections  62,  63  and  64  adjust  the  statutory 
language  In  sections  353,  364,  and  356  by 
eliminating  provisions  relating  to  the  statu- 
tory provision  repealed  by  Section  61. 

SecUons  66  and  66  amend  several  statutes 
relating  to  enforcement  of  narcotics  and 
smuggling  laws  to  provide  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  provide  for  the  seizure  and  for- 
feiture of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  used 
to  transport  lUegal  aliens.  The  sUtutes 
amended  already  contain  provisions  granting 
such  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury with  respect  to  vessels,  vehicles  and 
aircraft  used  in  smuggling  narcotics  or  other 
articles  Into  the  United  States.  These  statutes 
would  be  amended  by  adding  appropriate 
references  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  67  Is  a  "savings  clause"  designed 
to  protect  and  retain  the  entitlement  to 
immlgnnt  classification  of  (1)  married 
brothers  and  sisters  of  United  SUtes  citizens 
who  are  beneficiaries  of  petitions  filed  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  and  (2)  of 
certain  Western  Hemlsphere-bom  aliens  who 
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have  qualified  as  visa  applicants  on  the  basis 
of  current  regulatory  and  statutory  provi- 
sions, but  for  whom  no  entitlement  to  such 
qualification  would  exist  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

SecUon  68  would  amend  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1966,  by  adding  a  new  section  5  which 
provide  that  visa  numbers  need  not  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  status 
of  Cuban  refugees  In  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  that  Act. 

Section  69  establUhes,  for  a  three  fliscal 
year  period,  a  special  program  under  which 
aliens  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  In  a  nonimmigrant  status  and  who 
possess  an  Indefinite  labor  cerUficatlon 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant 
to  212(a)  (14)  and  remaining  valid  may, 
without  regard  to  numerical  limitations  and 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  section 
245(c)  against  the  adjustment  of  status  of 
certain  classes  of  aliens,  have  their  status 
adjusted  to  that  of  permanent  resident  or  be 
issued  Immigrant  visas.  The  spouse  and 
minor  unmarried  children  of  any  such  alien 
would  also  be  entitled  to  benefit  from  this 
provision. 

Section  70  repeals  section  21(e)  of  the  Act 
of  October  3,  1965.  This  section  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  numerical  limita- 
tion on  Immigration  by  aliens  bom  In  Inde- 
pendent countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  would  be  Incorporated  Into  the  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Nationality  Act  Itself  through  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  bill. 

This  section  also  repeals  section  8  of  the 
Act  of  September  11,  1957,  which  provided 
authority  for  waiving  the  fingerprinting  re- 
quirements for  nonimmigrant  aliens,  now 
Incorporated  Into  section  221(b) ,  as  amended 
by  section  16  of  this  bill. 

Finally  section  16  of  the  Act  of  September 
11, 1957,  Is  repealed.  This  section  provided  for 
absences  of  up  to  12  months  during  the 
period  of  residence  and  physical  presence  re- 
quired under  section  301(b)  for  retention  of 
citizenship. 


SALE  TO  CHINA  OP  MOTOR 
VEHICLES  DISTURBING 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  under  dateline  July  30,  1970. 
Washington  Associated  Press  entitled 
"UJ3.  Approves  Sale  To  China"  is  most 
disturbing  to  me.  It  follo-vs: 

In  another  gesture  toward  Improving  rela- 
tions, the  government  has  okayed  a  proposed 
sale  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  to  Red 
Ohlna. 

At  the  same  time,  a  State  Depariment 
^xAesman  portrayed  President  Nixon  as 
looking  for  more  diplomatic  contacts  with 
the  Chinese  mainland,  but  not,  as  yet,  seek- 
ing formal  recognition  of  one  another. 

Press  Officer  John  King  announced  ap- 
proval of  a  sale  to  Red  China  of  80  Italian- 
made  dump  trucks  with  General  Motors  en- 
gines under  the  Nixon  administration's  re- 
laxation of  trstde  restrictions. 

The  sale  was  termed  the  first  major  one 
aince  the  Treasury  Department  officially 
eased  the  trade  ban  with  Bed  China  last 
December. 

It  la  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
we  can  relax  trade  with  Red  China  when 
it  is  obvious  that  she  Is  supporting  the 
Hanoi  government  in  Vietnam  and  has 
been   most  vociferous   in   her   threats 
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against  the  United  States.  Certainly  I  be- 
lieve in  trade  between  nations  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  $1  of  profit  to  be  made 
by  any  American  business  if  it  serves  to 
support  an  enemy  government  re^on- 
slble  for  extracting  1  ounce  of  blood 
from  our  American  men. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  "Intent"  of 
the  relaxation  of  UJ3.  trade  with  Red 
China.  I  just  feel  this  is  an  extension  of 
a  policy  that  has  worked  to  our  disad- 
vantage and  has  proved  an  abysoaal  fail- 
ure in  the  past  decades.  If  we  think  we 
can  make  friends  with  the  Communists 
by  trading  with  them,  then  we  have  either 
not  read  history  correctly  or  we  have 
grossly  misinterpreted  it.  To  be  sure  this 
proposed  sale  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
to  Red  China  is  not  earth  shaking  in  aixe, 
but  it  is  the  break  in  the  dike  that  could 
well  cause  a  flood  of  activity  in  trade  that 
could  strengthen  that  government  and 
make  it  impossible  for  those  who  are  held 
slaves  imder  its  tyranny  to  even  hope  for 
the  day  they  can  be  free. 

If  we  need  any  further  indication  of 
Red  China's  attitude  toward  us  or  to- 
ward our  President,  we  need  but  to  read 
some  of  the  articles  coming  out  of  their 
controlled  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  these  for  the 
Record.  They  speak  for  themselves.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize  the 
enemy  for  what  he  is  and  to  refuse  to 
give  any  economic  advantage  to  him. 

The  materials  follow : 

Appeai.  fob  UJS.  Assist ancx 

Peking,  JiUy  28  (HSINHUA)— The  Lon 
Nol-Slrlk  Matak  cUque  which  Is  gasping  for 
life  Is  servilely  pleading  with  Its  U.S.  master 
and  other  U.S.  lackeys  for  aid  to  maintain  Its 
tottering  reactionary  rule. 

Op  Kim  Ang,  a  "cabinet  minister"  of  the 
Cambodian  rightist  clique,  admitted  that 
"Cambodia  will  have  to  depend  on  friendly 
countries  to  give  currency  or  goods,"  accord- 
ing to  a  Western  news  agency  report.  He 
said  that  the  Lon  Nol  rightist  clique  re- 
garded the  United  States  as  Its  "niimber  one 
hope"  for  economic  assistance.  It  was  dis- 
closed that  the  Lon  Nol  clique  had  asked 
the  United  States  for  a  monetary  aid  of  over 
127  million  U.S.  dollars  to  meet  Its  financial 
deficit. 

Recently  "Ambassador"  of  the  Cambodian 
rightest  clique  to  the  United  States  Sonn 
Voeunsal  again  begged  "aid"  from  the  Nixon 
administration.  A  UP.I.  report  quoted  him 
as  saying  that  "Cambodia  (the  Lon  Nol 
rightist  clique)  needs  American  aid  to  In- 
crease its  army  from  the  current  120,000 
troops  to  200,000," 

The  "New  York  Times"  disclosed  that 
the  Nixon  administration  will  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  military  assistance  pro- 
gram in  excess  of  25  million  dollars,  p«r- 
haps  as  high  as  60  mUUon  dollars,  for  fiscal 
1971.  "The  military  and  economic  price  tag 
for  the  United  States  In  Cambodia  this  fiscal 
year  could  run  to  about  50  to  55  million  VB. 
dollars,"  said  UPJ. 

MUltary  officers  and  ofllclals  of  the  Lon 
Nol-Slrlk  Matak  rightist  clique  have  also 
gone  from  door  to  door  to  beg  "aid"  from  the 
U.S.  lackeys  In  Saigon,  Djakarta.  Taiwan 
and  Bangkok.  Invitations  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  reacttonary  Sato  government  of 
Japan  and  the  Australian  Government  to 
send  their  missions  to  Phnom  Penh  to  nego- 
tiate "aid." 

Western  news  agency  reports  said  that  the 
Lon  Nol  righttst  clique  la  "actively  seeking 
major  aid  programs  from  Japan."  The  Lon 
Nol  regime  of  Cambodia  asked  the  Japanese 
Liberal  DemocraUc  Dletmen  visiting  Phnom 
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Penh  to  offer  economic  aids  to  the  amount  of 
40  million  U.S.  dollars."  "Japan  has  pledged 
20  million  dollars  In  economic  assistance," 
said  UJ.I. 

At  the  same  time,  Lon  Nol,  chieftain  of  tbm 
Cambodian  rightist  clique,  explained  to  the 
Australian  mission  visiting  Phnom  Penh  Its 
specific  "economic  aid  requirements  In  order 
of  priority."  The  Australian  authorities  have 
announced  a  special  grant  of  500,000  U.S.  dol- 
lars to  the  Cambodian  rightist  cUque.  The 
"ambassador"  of  the  rightist  clique  to  the 
United  States  disclosed  that  "Australia  al- 
ready has  given  1.1  million  Australian  dol- 
lars." AustraUan  Minister  of  Repatriation 
Holten  said  that  his  country  might  provide 
further  "special  aid"  to  the  Lon  Nol  rightist 
clique. 

Lon  Nol  recently  went  to  Bangkok  hat  In 
hand  and  asked  the  Thanom  clique  to  In- 
crease Its  military  and  economic  "aid,"  espe- 
cially to  "send  combat  troops  to  secvire  the 
provinces  of  Battambang,  Slem  Reap  .  .  . 
close  to  the  Thai  border." 

The  Cambodian  rightist  clique  which  Is 
trying  to  turn  back  the  wheel  of  history  will 
not  save  Itself  by  foreign  aid. 


U.S.  Peoplx  Vkmt  Antiwas  Fkxumos  AOAINSr 
Nixon 

Peking,  July  25  (HSINHUA)— In  face  of 
the  American  people's  revolutionary  mass 
movement  against  the  expansion  of  the  VS. 
Imperialist  wEir  of  aggression  In  Indo-Chlna, 
U.S.  Imperialist  chleftam  Richard  Nixon  Is 
like  a  rat  crossing  the  street  being  chased  by 
all  passers-by.  Wherever  this  god  of  plague 
went  m  the  United  States,  he  was  "greeted" 
with  protests  and  demonstrations  from  the 
people,  according  to  Washington  reports. 

When  Nixon  arrived  In  Salt  lAke  City,  cap- 
ital of  Utah,  yesterday,  the  reactionary  au- 
thorities organized  a  meeting  to  "welcome" 
him  m  the  downtown  district.  Gleefully. 
Nixon  climbed  up  the  steps  of  a  building  and 
said,  "I  have  never  seen  a  crowd  so  big  or  so 
friendly."  But  he  had  hardly  finished  the 
sentence  when  vehement  shouts  against  the 
war  of  aggression  broke  out  among  the  "wel- 
coming" crowd.  People  aJso  shouted  In  unison 
"Power  to  the  people!" 

In  face  of  the  mass  protests,  Nixon  was 
greatly  embarrassed.  His  "smile  vanished  and 
he  tensed  slightly,  clasping  his  hands"  and 
he  "was  forced  to  raise  his  voice."  But  thts 
was  fuUle.  for  his  speech  was  interrupted 
time  and  again  by  the  shouts  of  the  people 
and  the  meeting  had  to  be  wound  up  In  a 
hurry.  On  the  same  evening  he  dejectedly 
returned  to  his  den,  the  "White  House  West" 
at  San  Clemente. 

Nixon  had  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City  from 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  where  a  demonstration 
was  also  held  against  his  eiqianslon  of  the 
war  of  aggression  In  Indo-Chlna.  The  demon- 
strators demanded  an  Immediate  end  to  the 
war  of  aggression  In  Viet  Nam.  A  big  sign 
mocking  him  read,  "War  Is  good  buslnflss, 
Invest  your  son!" 

In  fact,  these  were  by  no  means  the  only 
demonstrations  that  greeted  htm.  On  Jvme  26, 
when  Nixon  went  to  deliver  a  speech  at  a 
businessmen's  organization  In  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, 300  people  held  a  protest  demonstra- 
tion and  blocked  the  main  entrance  to  the 
auditorium,  compelling  him  to  enter  the  hall 
through  a  side  door.  On  May  28,  while  ad- 
dressing a  mass  rally  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  In  Etooxvllle,  Tennessee,  the 
masses  shouted  again  and  again:  "We  dont 
want  Nixon's  war!"  and  "Thou  shall  not  kill." 
During  his  16-mlnute  speech,  Nixon  was  In- 
terrupted several  times  by  shouting  of 
slogans  from  the  masses. 

Nixon's  crime  of  war  of  aggression  In  Indo- 
Chlna  has  met  with  strong  opposition  not 
only  from  the  people  of  the  world,  but  also 
from  the  American  people.  The  going  la  get- 
ting tougher  and  tougher  for  him. 
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SECRETARY  VOLPE'S  PLAN  TO  HELP 
THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLUNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  I^ie&ker,  I  was 

very  pleased  to  learn  today  that  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
has  annoimced  the  administration  will 
ask  Congress  for  legislative  authority  to 
cancel  interest  payments  to  the  VB. 
Treasury  on  the  debt  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  cosponsor  such 
legislation.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
the  fourth  seacoast  of  our  country.  Is 
vitally  Important  not  only  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation,  but  it  also  serves 
as  an  important  link  In  Chicago's  con- 
tinued growth. 

The  Nation  owes  Secretary  Volpe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  realistic  ap- 
proach to  a  very  serious  problem. 

The  Volpe  proposal  would  relieve  the 
seaway  of  an  annual  interest  burden  of 
more  than  $6  million  and  an  Interest  def- 
icit totaling  $22.4  million  as  of  Decem- 
ber 30, 1969. 

Secretary  Volpe's  proposal  fortifies  my 
own  efforts  to  help  refinance  the  seaway 
to  avoid  toll  Incresises. 

Last  year  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  I  noted  that  an  audit 
by  the  Comptroller  General's  oflSce  con- 
cluded— the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was 
dangerously  close  to  bankruptcy. 

The  Department  of  Trsmsportatlon  at 
that  time  considered  increasing  toll  rates 
by  20  to  40  ercent,  which  would  have 
been  devastating  to  the  economy  of  the 
Midwest. 

Since  the  seaway  is  the  only  federally 
supported  waterway  required  to  be  self- 
sustaining  and  fully  amortized  through 
commercial  earnings,  i  introduced  HH. 
9877  at  the  time  which  would  permit  the 
conversion  of  the  Indebtedness  of  the 
seaway  into  a  permanent  U.S.  investment 
by  restructuring  the  financial  makeup  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Secretary 
Volpe's  suggestion  is  «ui  acceptable  al- 
ternative to  my  proposal  since  under  H  Jl. 
9877  the  Corporation  would  pay  the  Oov- 
emment  a  fair  dividend  return  on  Its  in- 
vestment at  the  Interest  rate  at  which 
the  Corporation  is  now  paying  the  Treas- 
ury. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  my  proposal. 
the  seaway's  debt  stood  at  $146.7  million. 
Howe\er,  the  overall  debt  today — Includ- 
ing unpaid  interest — has  reached  $156 
miilion  and  revenues  have  not  been  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

Raising  tolls  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
problem  for  it  would  decrease  traffic  on 
the  seaway  and  general  cargo  would  6iop 
25  percent  by  1980,  according  to  the  best 
studies  available  on  the  seaway. 

While  bulk  cargo,  such  as  iron  ore  and 
wheat,  provide  the  greatest  tonnage,  gen- 
eral cargo  is  the  major  revenue  producer. 

Furthermore,  general  cargo  has  the 
greatest  economic  Impact  on  the  port 
cities. 
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In  Chicago,  each  ton  of  bulk  commod- 
ities, such  as  Iron  ore  and  wheat,  adds 
$7  to  $9  to  the  city's  economy ;  but  each 
ton  of  general  cargo  adds  $24  to  $26. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  Sec- 
retary Volpe's  reassurance  that  an  in- 
crease In  tolls  on  the  seaway  would  tend 
to  discourage  use  of  the  waterway  and, 
In  turn,  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
growth  of  the  Midwest  economy.  It  forti- 
fies my  own  contention. 

By  assuring  the  cities  of  the  economic 
soimdness  of  the  seaway,  the  cities  will 
be  gi\en  added  impetus  to  expand  and 
Improve  their  port  facilities.  The  ship- 
pers in  turn  will  not  be  faced  with  a  toll 
increase  and  will  continue  to  use  the  sea- 
way. Many  shippers  not  presently  using 
the  seaway  will  be  drawn  to  it  by  its 
steadj'  rates  and  improved  facilities. 

I  agree  with  Secretary  Volpe  that  the 
administration  proposal  will  place  the 
Seaway  Corporation  on  a  sound  long- 
term  financial  footing,  and  it  properly 
balances  the  worthwhile  statutory  goals 
of  offering  services  at  fair  and  equitable 
rates,  encouraging  increased  utilization 
of  the  seaway  facilities,  and  effecting  re- 
covery of  construction  and  operating 
costs. 

Last  year  I  pointed  out  that  the  trend 
in  shipping  today  was  toward  contain- 
erization.  I  noted  that  DOT  has  a  study 
under  way  to  examine  a  container-feeder 
service  operating  with  the  lakes.  Such 
a  feeder  system  would  collect  cargo  and 
transport  it  to  a  central  load  point  for 
consolidation  into  a  larger  carrier. 

I  have  also  proposed  a  longer  shipping 
season  noting  that  we  have  the  tech- 
nical know-how  to  break  up  the  ice  along 
the  seaway,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  extending  the  shipping  season  to 
10  months  would  substantially  increase 
yearly  revenues. 

Secretary  Volpe  took  note  of  this  prob- 
lon  when  he  stated  that  DOT  Is  work- 
ing on  an  agreement  with  power  authori- 
ties to  permit  the  early  removal  of  ice 
booms  and  on  the  modification  of  boom 
design  to  permit  a  longer  navigation 
period.  He  also  stated  that  the  Seaway 
Corporation  and  the  Coast  Guard  are 
working  with  various  Great  Lakes  in- 
terests in  putting  together  a  pilot  project 
to  permit  the  winter  navigation  of 
vessels. 

I  Join  with  Secretary  Volpe  in  hla  ef- 
forts to  seek  a  realistic  solution  to  the 
threat  which  faces  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway.  This  move,  which  I  hope  Con- 
gress speedily  approves,  will  ultimately 
benefit  the  ecooomy  not  only  of  the  Mid- 
west, but  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  placing  in  the  Rkc- 

ORD  the  DOT  press  release  on  Secretary 

Volpe '8  proposal.  The   release   follows: 

Skcutast    Volpx's   Plan   To   Bxlp   thx   St. 

Lawkencs  Sxawat 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
today  announced  the  Administration  wUl 
aak  Congress  for  legUlative  authority  to  can- 
cel interest  payments  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  on  the  debt  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development   Corporation. 

Secretary  Volpe  revealed  the  Administra- 
tion's new  profjoaed  policy  regarding  the  op- 
eration of  the  Saint  L&wrence  Seaway  at 
the  National  Govemora'  Oonferenoe  at  Lake 
of  the  Osarlu  In  Missourt. 
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"llils  Administration  believes  any  discour- 
agement of  Seaway  trafSc  at  this  time  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  Mid- 
western economy,  and  the  economy  of  the 
Katlon. 

"Any  increase  in  tolls,"  he  said,  "would 
tend  to  discourage  traffic  growth.  Therefore, 
we  are  going  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
an  Increase  in  the  present  toll  structure. 

"In  addition,"  the  Secretary  siUd,  "it  is  our 
position  that  the  debt  burden  of  the  Seaway 
must  be  moderated  in  order  to  remove  the 
constant  pressure  for  higher  toUs. 

"Freed  of  the  burden  of  annual  interest 
payments,  the  Seaway  will  effectively  de- 
velop and  promote  the  movement  of  cargo, 
and  at  the  same  time  return  to  the  Treasury 
the  capital  costs  incurred  In  Its  construc- 
tion," Secretary  Volpe  said. 

The  Interest  balance  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  was  $33.4 
million  as  of  December  30. 1969. 

The  annual  interest  burden  of  the  Corpo- 
ration is  now  more  than  $6  million. 
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THE    RIGHT    TO    FREEDOM    PROM 
MASS  GUILT 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Ameri- 
can should  be  entitled  to  the  precious 
right  to  be  Judged  as  an  individual. 

We  know,  however,  that  there  are 
occasions  when  certain  ethnic  and  racial 
groups  are  viewed  as  a  single  entity.  In 
such  an  environment,  innocent  individu- 
als suffer  from  mass  guilt.  This  is  a  dear 
injustice. 

Publisher  Ben  Nathanson  of  the  East 
Side  Newspapers,  whose  award-wirming 
column  is  widely  read  in  the  Detroit  area, 
addressed  himself  to  this  issue  in  the 
East  Side  News  of  July  22,  1970. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  Congress- 
man Mario  Biaggi.  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  is  an  articulate  and  knowledgeable 
spokesman  on  this  subject  and  is  quoted 
extensively  in  the  article,  and  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  Congress- 
man BiAGGi's  observation  that  over  22 
million  Italo-Americans  live  among  us 
peacefully  and  as  devoted  workers,  par- 
ents, and  community  leaders. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Recobd,  Mr.  Nathanson's  thoughtful 
article  follows: 

Equautt  foe  EVXRTOm? 
(By  Ben  Nathanson) 

Almost  300  years  ago  our  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers had  the  covu-age  and  dedication  to 
separate  themselves  from  an  oppressive  Brit- 
ish government  and  to  set  up  a  different 
form  of  government  by  which  they  oould 
govern  or  rule  themselves. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  told  tba 
world  that  the  founders  of  this  country  be- 
lieved ALL  men  were  created  equal  and  en- 
titled to  certain  unalienable  rights  such  as 
life,  Uberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Liberty  was  achieved  in  years  of  armed 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  the  English 
Crown.  The  proposition  that  aU  men  are  cre- 
ated equal — the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
new  nation  conceived  by  those  who  wrote 
and  signed  the  revered  Declaration — ^has  yet 
to  be  reallMd. 


CQtrAUTT    KATIONAL    GOAL 

"When  In  the  course  of  human  events.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  .  .  ."  Thus 
begins  the  document  which  we  all  become  ac- 
quainted with  In  our  earliest  school  yean, 
the  revolutionary  document  that  gives  us  our 
social  significance  as  "one  people." 

That's  the  Idea  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  "One  people"  whose  members  hold 
equal  rights.  Nothing  short  of  these  stand- 
ards can  be  accepted.  Nothing  short  of  them 
can  be  employed  as  working  policy  by  any 
Individual  or  group  In  the  nation. 

In  a  speech  on  Italian  Unity  Day  before 
350,000  people  at  Columbus  Circle  In  New 
York,  Cong.  Mario  Blaggi  stressed  how  essen- 
tial It  Is  that  all  free-thlnUng  people  who 
believe  in  the  principles  of  democracy  be 
treated  equally,  fairly  and  with  Justice  under 
our  laws. 

Blaggi,  before  going  to  Congress,  earned  the 
distinction  of  being  America's  most  decorated 
policeman  while  he  served  33  years  in  the 
New  York  Police  Department. 

PRESXBVX  PRINCIFLES 

In  defending  the  civil  rights  of  his  fellow 
Italo-Americans,  Blaggi  spoke  not  only  as  a 
congressman  but  also  as  president  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Columbia  Associations  In 
Civil  Service,  which  represents  more  than  80 
thousand  Americans  of  Italian  origin. 

"We  have  Joined  here  today  to  demonstrate 
our  solidarity  with  the  more  than  32  million 
other  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry  who  are 
working  daily  with  us  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  freedom  we  are  able 
to  enjoy  in  this  country,"  Congressman 
Blaggi  stated. 

"But  Isnt  It  strange  that  we  should  find 
It  necessary  to  gather  here  at  all,  to  demon- 
strate what  should  be  weU  known  to  all 
Americans? 

"I  have  heard  It  said  that  It  would  be  all 
right  for  non-Italian  speakers  to  appear  here 
today,  but  that  an  Italian  speaker  would  do 
so  at  his  own  peril.  They  say  my  attempt  to 
defend  the  civil  rights  of  my  fellow  Italo- 
Americans  would  be  misrepresented — even 
distorted — as  a  defense  of  criminal  Influencee. 

CIVH.  RIGHTS  FRKcions 

"But  I  dont  buy  that  and  every  right 
thinking  American  will  reject  that  premise. 
It  certainly  reveals  the  disastrous  effects  of 
an  evil  psychology  that  has  been  allowed  to 
develop  Imperceptively  but  Insidiously  over 
the  years. 

"The  civil  rights  of  everyone  are  precious; 
they  transcend  ethnic  Unes.  We  can't  afford 
to  be  content  because  it's  a  neighbors  bouse 
that  is  burning  and  not  our  own;  It  might 
easily  spread  to  ours,"  Blaggi  warned. 

He  observed: 

That  a  lack  of  response  to  the  sensitivities 
of  people  is  the  root  of  most  of  the  problems 
in  this  country. 

That  some  individual  members  of  the  news 
media  and  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
share  a  persistent  attitude  that  defames  the 
Italian-American  commtinlty  as  a  whole. 

That  the  founder  of  the  present  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  an  Italian  by  the 
name  of  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  who  served  as 
attorney  general  undte  Prwldent  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Blaggi  asserted  that  out  of  more  than  93 
million  Italian-Americans,  oifly  6.000  are  in- 
volved in  organised  crime.  This  Is  one-flf  tleth 
of  one  percent.  Yet,  he  says,  this  terrible 
crime-association  myth  continues. 

MEDIA    HXIP  ASKZD 

"No  matter  that  tens  of  thousands  of  owe 
outstanding  law  enforcement  people  are  of 
Italian  descent;  no  mater  that  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  Political  contributions  of  the 
Italian-American  community  are  legion;  no 
matter  that  the  hUtory  of  cultural  develop- 
ment of  all  immigrant  groups  contains  an  era 
in  which  Illegal  activities  may  have  presented 
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the  only  avenue  for  upward  mobility;  and  no 
matter  that  the  FBI  Itself  traces  Its  own  his- 
tory back  to  a  founder  of  Italian  heritage." 

Blaggi  concluded  by  pleading  with  the 
news  media  to  break  away  from  the  Indis- 
criminate use  of  alleged  "Mafia"  or  alleged 
"Ooea  Nostra"  as  synonyms  for  organised 
crime — an  equation  that  carries  with  It  the 
connotation  that  crime  Is  the  exclusive  pre- 
serve of  Italian-Americans. 

He  believes  the  press  should  view  crime  for 
what  It  Is — a  national  evil  threatening  the 
very  fabric  of  America,  a  plague  that  knows 
no  geogn^hic,  economic  or  ethnic  bound- 
aries. 

Finally,  Blaggi  said,  "We  shall  be  peaceful, 
we  shall  be  loyal,  but  we  will  not  be  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  demand  Justice.  We  shall  never 
again  tolerate  humUlation  or  injustice  .  .  . 
Let  us  hope  that  this  day  of  unity  shall  con- 
tinue Into  something  which  helps  to  heal  the 
wounds  and  bind  our  courage  more  firmly 
with  our  fellow  Americans  in  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all." 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERMAN  KENIN 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   KKW   JKBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  lii. 
Speaker,  words  are  always  Inadequate 
when  one  speaks  of  the  death  of  a  friend. 
This  Is  particularly  so  when  the  loss 
leaves  a  void  which  can  never  really  be 
filled.  This  was  my  feeling  upon  receiv- 
ing word  of  the  death  of  Herman  Kenin, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians.  He  was  my  friend.  He  was  the 
devoted  champion  of  the  300,000  union 
members  whom  he  served  for  more  than 
30  years.  And  he  was  an  imtiring  advo- 
cate of  measures  to  uplift  the  cultural 
resources  of  our  Nation. 

Herman  Kenin  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  need  for  Government  as- 
sistance to  our  cultural  institution.  Un- 
der his  leadership,  the  musicians  helped 
educate  the  public  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  in  fostering  the 
arts.  He  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Arts  and  Humanities 
Endowments  in  1965  and  served  for  sev- 
eral years  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians founded  many  new  programs  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  music  in  our 
culture.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  is 
the  Congress  of  Strings,  a  scholarship 
program  which  extends  assistance  to 
promising  string  players.  This  program, 
now  In  its  11th  year,  has  helped  more 
than  a  thousand  young  InstrumMitalists 
gain  the  musical  education  and  experi- 
ence required  to  perform  in  our  sjrm- 
phony  orchestras. 

I  am  proud  that  Herman  Kenin  was 
bom  in  my  State  of  New  Jersey.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  Samuel  Oompers' 
Og&r  Makers  Union.  In  his  early  years 
the  Kenin  family  moved  west  and  young 
Herman  made  his  first  professional  per- 
formance whUe  still  a  student  at  Reed 
College  in  Oregon.  By  the  time  he  had 
earned  a  degree  at  Northwestern  Col- 
lege of  Law,  Mr.  Benin  had  hlB  own  suc- 
oeMful  band  on  the  west  coast.  Altboogh 
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he  chose  a  career  in  the  law,  he  continued 
his  association  with  the  entertainment 
woild.  He  kept  his  membership  in  Port- 
land's Local  99  and  became  its  president 
in  1936.  Twenty-two  years  later.  Herman 
Kenin  succeeded  James  C.  Petrillo  as 
APM  president  and  was  reelected  to  that 
ofiQce  for  12  consecutive  terms.  Once  de- 
scribed as  a  "pragmatist  with  a  soul." 
Herman  Kenin  devoted  his  energies  to 
championing  the  cause  of  music — In 
symphony  halls  as  well  as  on  the  band- 
stand. He  waged  a  successful  campaign  to 
reduce  the  20-percent  cabaret  tax  thus 
opening  up  many  more  Jobs  for  profes- 
sional musicians.  He  established  the  first 
pension  program  ever  created  for  musi- 
cians, and  shortly  before  his  death,  ini- 
tiated a  "young  sounds"  program  de- 
signed to  give  practical  aid  and  instruc- 
tion to  yoimg  musicians. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  president  of 
his  union.  Herman  Kenin  was  a  member 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  inter- 
national secretary  of  the  Entertainment 
Trade  Unions  organization.  £ind  treasurer 
of  the  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for 
Scientific,  Professional,  and  Cultural 
Employees. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  hla 
wife  Maxine.  and  their  two  sons  in  their 
hour  of  grief  and  to  all  of  those  who 
shared  Herman  Renin's  friendship. 
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HUEY  NEWTON  AND  ANGELA  DAVIS 
LINKED  TO  SAN  RAFAEL  COURT- 
HOUSE SLAYING 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or  cAUFoaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1970 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  on  page  3  of  the  August  12. 1970 
issue  of  the  Washington  Dally  News,  a 
United  Press  International  release  which 
links  self-admitted  Communist  Angela 
Davis  and  Black  Panther  leader  Huey 
Newton  to  Jonathan  Jackson.  JacksMi 
was  one  of  the  three  c<mvicts  who  re- 
cently staged  the  well-publicized  court- 
house "shoot-in"  in  San  Rafael.  Calif. 
The  shooting  resulted  In  the  deaths  of  a 
superior  court  Judge,  an  assistant  district 
attorney,  Jackson,  and  his  two  "as- 
sociates in  crime."  Jackson  is  the  In- 
dividual credited  with  smuggling  the 
mmder  weapons  into  the  courthouse. 

The  UPI  release  points  to  the  validity 
of  my  publicly  stated  contention  that 
Angela  Davis.  Huey  Newton,  and  their 
revolutionary  cohorts  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous pecvle  who  are  dedicated  to 
preaching  a  course  of  action  in  this 
country,  indeed  throughout  the  world, 
that^uui  lead  only  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  freedom,  Including  that  academic 
freedom  which  Miss  Davis  hides  behind, 
and  the  creation  of  the  crudest  totall- 
tarlaH  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  htgh  time  Americans 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Angela 
Davlces  and  the  Huey  Newtons  am<»>g 
us  must  be  punished  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  law  for  their  crimes  against 
hxunanlty. 


The  article  referred  to  follows : 
V^UDAT  SHooToirr:  Coirs'  Ovmb  Abb  Tbaom 

SAir  ntANCisco. — Two  guns  nsed  Friday  la 
a  fatal  attempt  to  help  three  black  convicts 
escape  from  a  San  Rafael  courtroom  were 
reported  purchase^  by  Ai>gela  Davla,  tlM 
black  oocnmunist  fired  tram  her  UCLA  teach- 
ing Job  by  the  California  regents. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  said  in  a  copy- 
righted story  a  .38  caliber  Browning  auto- 
matic pistol  was  purchased  in  January.  1968, 
and  a  .30  caUber  carbine  also  used  In  the 
shootout  was  bought  In  April,  lOflB,  boUH  by 
Mlse  Davis. 

John  Plimpton,  a  salewnan  In  a  Los  Angeles 
gunshop,  told  UPI  he  sold  the  pistol  to  Miss 
Davis  and  produced  a  sales  slip  dated  Jan. 
12,  1968  signed  by  a  Miss  Angela  Davis.  He 
also  Identified  a  photograph  of  the  ousted 
philosophy  Instructor. 

Miss  Davis  has  said  she  Is  a  cotnmuiUst. 

NKWTOK'S   SUCCEaSOB 

The  Examiner  also  said  Jonathan  Jackson, 
17,  an  accotnpUce  killed  In  the  esc^ie  try, 
was  a  companion-bodyguard  for  Miss  Davis. 
Black  Panther  defense  minister  Huey  Newton 
had  declared  Mr.  Jackson  to  be  his  successor. 

In  Berkeley.  Newton  hailed  four  Negroes 
Involved  In  the  bloody  and  unsuccessftil  at- 
tempt to  flee  the  courtroom  as  "true  revolu- 
tionaries." 

Nevrton  asserted  the  "fasdsrt  police"  were 
responsible  for  the  courtroom  deaths. 

"Everyone  Is  aware  the  revolutlcmarles  did 
not  fire  the  first  shot,"  he  said.  "It  shows 
the  oppressors  are  more  Interested  In  ap- 
prehending revolutionaries  than  In  preserr- 
Ing  human  life." 

Assistant  State  Attorney  General  Al  Harris 
refused  to  confirm  or  deny  the  newspaper's 
report,  deferlng  to  local  authorltlee.  Marin 
County  Inspector  Ronald  Ret&na,  the  only 
person  authorized  to  speak  for  the  local 
sheriff's  office,  was  not  available. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  smuggled  the  fatal  guns 
Into  Superior  Court,  reportedly  had  acccan- 
panled  Miss  Davis  to  Glide  Memorial  Church 
In  San  Franctsco  where  she  spoke  for  the 
"Soledad  brothers,"  three  Negro  convicts 
charged  with  murdering  a  white  prison 
guard. 

BBOTHZB8 

One  Of  the  accused  Soledad  prlsoows. 
George  Jackson,  28,  Is  a  brother  of  Jonathan 
Jackson,  the  youth  slain  Friday. 

Miss  Davis  had  pleaded  unsuccessftUly  to 
Interview  the  Soledad  group  as  an  investiga- 
tor for  their  defense.  Judges  ruled  she  was 
not  qualified  as  an  Inveetlgetor. 

Marin  County  Judge  Harold  Haley,  Mr. 
Jackson  and  San  Quentln  convicts  John  D. 
McClaln.  37,  and  William  Christmas,  27,  all 
were  killed  in  the  shootout  at  Marin  County 
Community  Center  as  the  result  of  the  smug- 
gled gtus.  AU  bat  the  65-year-<dd  Judge  were 
Negroes. 


SENATOR  SCOTTTS  RECORD  ON  CON- 
SUMER AFFAIRS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  CHARLES  L  GOODELL 

or  NXW   TOBX 
XS  THE  SKNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATM8 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  efforts 
which  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Scott)  has  made  in  the  field  of 
consumer  affairs.  Senator  Scott  and  Z 
both  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Coiii> 
merce.  As  a  member  of  Uie  consumer 
subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
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vanla's  neighboring  State  of  New  York. 
I  take  great  Interest  in  the  legislation  he 
supports  on  behalf  of  his  constituents  in 
the  important  area  of  consumer  affairs. 

Although  there  are  occasions  on  which 
our  views  on  Issues  differ,  I  have  long 
admired  Hugh  Scott  for  his  integrity,  his 
honesty,  his  judgment — and  his  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  consumer  legislation. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  a 
statement  on  Senator  Scott's  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  consumer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

SiNATOR  BXTOB  Scott's  Rkcoko  on  Conscicxr 
AiTAns  Lkgislatxon 
Althoiigh  legislation  designed  to  protect 
the  consumer  la  very  much  In  the  news  to- 
day. Senator  Hugh  Scott  has  been  urging  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  tar  many  years. 
He  has  recognized  that  the  combination  of 
big  business  and  big  government  often  leaves 
the  consumer  with  few  friends. 

The  Senate's  Republican  Lectder  struck  a 
blow  for  the  Nation's  consumers  early  In  the 
Nixon  Administration  by  recommending 
Pennsylvania's  Virginia  Knauer  as  the  Pres- 
ident's fecial  Assistant  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. Following  her  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Scott  has  worked  closely  with 
her  on  legislation  such  as  the  Wholesome 
Pteh  Act  and  deceptive  advertising.  Hope- 
fully, Congress  will  enact  leglslaUon  to  give 
consumers  the  legal  means  to  enforce  their 
rights  In  court. 

The  following  summary  outlines  Senator 
Scott's  record  on  consumer  legislation: 

THK    BIST   CONGBXSS 

Le0slation 

S.  861 — To  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
States  for  establishing  and  strengthening 
consiuner  protection  programs. 

S.  1689 — To  protect  children  against  dan- 
gerous toys. 

S.  2259 — Credit  Union  Act  amendment  to 
assist  In  meeting  the  savings  and  credit  needs 
of  low-income  persons. 

S.  3204 — To  reqixlre  safety  devices  on  house- 
hold refrigerators. 

Votes 

— Voted  to  prohibit  issuance  of  credit 
cards,  except  on  request,  and  to  limit  hold- 
er's liability  for  loss. 

— Supported  the  Consumer  Products  War- 
ranty and  Guaranty  Act. 

TBS    90TH   CONOaXSS 

LegUlation 

3.  1003 — To  Increase  protection  afforded 
consumers  against  injurious  flammable 
fabrics. 

S.  1129 — Ptre  Besearch  and  Safety  Act. 

S.  2268 — Requiring  meanlngfiil  disclosure 
of  the  cost  of  credit  in  advertising  promoting 
retail  installment  sales,  loans,  or  open-end 
credit  plans. 

8.  2966 — To  limit  categories  of  questions 
required  to  be  answered  under  penalty  of 
law  m  the  decennial  censuses. 

S.  3771 — To  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a  definition  of 
food  supplements,  etc. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

THX    8»TH    CONGUCSS 

LegUlation 

8.  9054— To  provide  for  a  study  of  aerlouB 
Interruptions  at  oertaln  essential  services  due 
to  power  failures,  etc. 

8. 3059 — ^To  autborlxe  Seeretary  of  Agrloul- 
ttue  to  regulate  sniinais  used  for  reasaich, 
experimentation,  etc. 
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Votea 
Voted  for  the  Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
Voted  for  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling 

Act.  .  _ 

Voted  for  the  Humane  Handling  of  Re- 
search Animals  Act. 
Voted  for  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

THK   88TH   CONGRBSS 

Legislation 

g,  774 ^To  promote  quality  and  price  sta- 
bilization, restrain  unfair  distribution,  equal- 
ize rights  of  producers  and  resellers  in  the 
distribution  of  goods  identified  by  distin- 
guishing trademarks. 

S.  1249 — To  protect  consumers  against  mis- 
branding, false  invoicing  and  false  advertis- 
ing of  certain  wood  products. 

THX    STTH   CONGRESS 

Legislation 
Senate    Resolution    119— To    establish    a 
Select  Committee  on  Consumers. 

THE    86TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  73 — To  prohibit  certain  acts  involving 
import,  transport,  possession  or  use  of  ex- 
plosives. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  160— To  combat 
traffic  In  obscene  matters. 

Pennsylvania's  consumers  are  now  almost 
guaranteed  to  be  getting  what  they  pay  for 
because  of  Senator  Scott's  efforts  to  improve 
consumer  programs.  More  effective  legisla- 
tion is  needed,  however,  to  ensure  that  con- 
sumers continue  to  get  a  fair  deal.  Senator 
Scott  pledges  himself  to  that  goal. 
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STUDENTS  MUST  OPPOSE  THE 
VIOLENT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  MeCLURE 


or  n>AHO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  from  student  radicals 
about  their  concern  for  the  country. 
They  Justified  their  violent  and  destruc- 
tive actions  as  an  expression  of  their 
concern  for  the  country.  Msuiy  of  them 
confess  that  destruction  of  the  country 
and  its  social  and  political  institutions 
is  their  goal.  Much  less  has  been  said 
publicly  by  the  other  students  who  have 
not  taken  part  in  these  destructive 
campus  rebellions.  Perhaps  it  is  time 
that  we  should  call  attention  to  the 
thoughts  and  actions  and  potential  reac- 
ticms  of  the  other  students  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

A  member  of  my  staff  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  "Letter  to  the  Editor."  appear- 
in  the  Dover  Time-Reporter  in  Dover, 
Ohio.  I  think  the  letter  speaks  eloquently 
for  itself,  and,  while  I  am  sure  Susie 
wouldn't  use  this  term,  it  almost  llter- 
eJly  screams  for  the  attention  of  all  of 
those  of  us  who  have  some  responsi- 
bility in  directing  and  maintaining  our 
Oovemment.  I  commend  this  letter  and 
editorial  footnote  to  the  attention  of  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  to  all 
Americans  everywhere.  Let  me  express 
too.  my  warmest  congratulations  to  Susie 
Miller  for  speaking  out  as  die  has  for 
that  great  body  of  young  Americans  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  across  this 
land,  who  are  Just  as  sick  of  campus  un- 
rest as  are  their  elders,  and  who  are 
much  more  affected  by  It. 


The  material  follows: 

Students  Mttst  Oppose  the  Violimt 

DOVEB. 

I  am  20  years  old  and  was  a  sophomore  at 
Ohio  University  unUl  6  days  ago  when  it  was 
forced  to  dose  due  to  student  unrest  and 
disorder. 

My  feelings  are  a  combination  of  sadness, 
anger  and  frustraUon.  It  U  a  sad  situation 
when  a  small  minority  of  young  "adults"  can 
savagely  run  away  with  a  school,  causing 
much  heartache  for  the  other  19,000  students 
enrolled.  O.U.  is  a  great  school,  and  now  it  is 
"shut  down  I" — what  a  waste! 

We  tried  to  keep  O.U.  open.  Two  thousand 
male  students  offered  their  services  as  mar- 
shals to  patrol  the  buildings,  hoping  to  pro- 
tect them  against  flrebomblng.  Girls  sat  up 
all  night  m  the  lounges  of  dorms,  guarding 
against  outsiders  sUpplng  in  to  cause  destruc- 
tion. 

However,  the  efforts  which  were  displayed 
by  those  students,  the  faculty,  and  President 
Soule  failed!  It  Is  going  to  take  more  orga- 
nization and  cooperation  between  authori- 
ties, administrations,  faculty,  parents,  stu- 
dents and,  m  general,  the  "silent  majority." 
We  no  longer  can  fight  these  Irrational 
"hell  raisers"  merely  by  sitting  at  home  or 
In  our  dorms  and  not  participating.  If  neces- 
sary (Which  I  feel  It  Is)  force  must  be  used, 
for  most  of  these  violent  people  will  heed 
nothing  but  physical  force. 

We  have  let  these  people  bend  us  over 
backwards,  and  It  Is  time  we  sprung  back  to 
a  standing  position.  Many  of  the  demands 
stated  by  these  people  are  unreasonable,  and 
worse  yet.  If  they  are  not  appeased  within 
several  days  some  type  of  violence  occurs. 

Granted,  there  Is  a  lot  of  controversy  at 
the  present  time  over  certain  actions  which 
the  United  States  has  taken;  a  lot  of  ques- 
tlons  over  the  procedures  of  today's  colleges  ^ 
and  universities,  and  a  lot  of  reforms  needed  ^ 
to  Improve  and  better  our  government.  But 
we  ought  to  thank  God  everyday  for  the  won- 
derful America  in  which  we  live.  At  least  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  correct  and  Improve 
her. 

In  other  countries.  If  citizens  even  speak 
against  their  government  they  are  eliminated 
by  one  method  or  another.  It  is  true,  young 
people  have  some  great  Ideas  which  can 
greatly  Improve  our  government,  and  some- 
times adults  should  be  more  willing  to  listen. 
However,  no  one  is  going  to  listen  to  anyone 
or  anything  as  long  as  this  violence  persists 
on  the  campuses. 

Two  days  ago  I  read  an  editorial  In  this 
paper  by  a  girl  who  wrote  of  her  "love  for 
humanity,  for  freedom,  and  for  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  country  was  founded." 
Not  2  weeks  ago  she  was  charged  for  burning 
an  American  fiag  in  which  she  saw  little 
value.  What  Is  going  through  her  mind?  Does 
she  not  realize  that  the  flag  which  she  burned 
was  a  symbol  for  the  "freedom  and  principles 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded?"  The 
same  freedom  which  gives  her  the  privilege 
to  voice  her  opinion. 

Definitely,  reforms  are  needed  to  reach  the 
goals  of  our  country,  but  they  certainly  will 
not  come  about  by  bxirnlng  and  destroying 
the  principles  (which  are  symbolized  in  ova 

flag). 

Rather  than  trying  to  destroy  America, 
why  not  get  together  and  make  her  better  I 
Peacefully ! 

American  and  proud  of  It  I 

StTSIX  Mn.T.EE 

(Note. — Jackie  and  Susan  Miller,  twin 
daughters  of  Bob  (Plzz)  and  Pat  Miller  of 
Dover,  are  on  the  honor  list  at  Ohio  Univer- 
sity where  they  are  sophomores  but  both  still 
find  time  to  take  part  in  campus  activities. 
Susan  has  a  perfect  4  point  grade  average  aiid 
Jackie  a  3. 

(Both  are  members  of  PI  BeU  Phi  soolal 
sorority  and  were  runnerw-up  In  varsity  queeo 
competition. 
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(The  girls  are  cheerleaders  and  Susan  was 
selected  as  one  of  Ave  cheerleaders  for  the 
Mld-Amerloen  Conference  schools. 

(Siisan  also  Is  queen  of  the  School's  Per- 
shing Rifles  (ROTC  drill  team)  and  was  se- 
lected queen  of  the  Pershing  Rifles  from  12 
states  who  took  part  in  a  Queen  City  Invita- 
tional last  week  In  Cincinnati.) 


ANTI-MONTANA 
AMB'S— PART    IV: 
SEWER  PACIUTIES 


BALLISTICS- 
WATER     AND 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  discussed  the  overwhelming 
impact  Safeguard  will  have  on  the  Small 
Montana  communities  near  its  construc- 
tion sites.  Although  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  to  some  degree  forecast  the 
effects  of  this  population  flood,  it  has  ser- 
iously underestimated  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  involved  and  has  failed  al- 
together to  suggest  a  solution.  The 
schools  in  these  communities,  as  I  noted 
yesterday,  must  now  apply  for  $6.7  mil- 
lion of  construction  aid  to  a  Federal  pro- 
gram whose  national  budget  is  $15  mil- 
lion and  whose  backlog  of  requests  is  $268 
million. 

Today,  I  want  to  detail  the  seriousness 
of  a  similar  problem  in  the  area  of  an- 
other community  service:  water  and 
waste  treatment  facilities.  As  in  the  case 
of  schools,  adequate  water  and  waste 
treatment  facilities  are  vital  to  the  pub- 
lic well-being  in  any  community.  The  re- 
cent experience  of  Maryland  suburbs 
whose  governments  ordered  a  cessation 
of  expansion  imtil  sufficient  sewage  fa- 
cilities could  be  provided  offers  an  ex- 
ample of  just  how  essential  these  facili- 
ties are.  The  Montana  communities  are 
relatively  far  worse  off  than  the  subur- 
ban housing  developers. 

The  oommimities  in  the  impact  area  of 
Safeguard  are  projected  to  expand  by  as 
much  as  five  times  their  existing  popula- 
tions by  mid-1971.  A  partial  estimate  in 
the  Safeguard  Command  Report  of  the 
funds  to  accommodate  the  new  popula- 
tion is  $746,200  for  expansion  of  existing 
sewer  systems.  This  assumes  an  ideal  dis- 
tribution of  new  population — a  very  ten- 
uous assumption — and  does  not  account 
for  the  construction  of  new  sewer  facil- 
ities in  the  four  communities  studied 
which  have  no  public  sewage  systems. 
Thus,  the  $746,200  is  Just  the  beginning 
of  the  story. 

Disregarding  for  a  moment  the  prob- 
lem of  where  these  small  communities 
are  supposed  to  acquire  three-fourths  of 
a  million  dollars  for  expanded  water 
sources  and  sewage  treatment  plants,  let 
us  consider  the  assumptions  behind  this 
cost  flgiu-e.  Repeatedly  in  the  Safeguard 
Command  Report  the  reconunendation 
appears: 

■zpand  the  sehools  to  accommodate  an 
additional  number  of  people,  at  which  point 
tbe  Mwer  system  will  reach  maximum  use. 

Who  Is  to  determine  that  the  popula- 
tion  Is  to  stop  growing  when  the  sewer 
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system  reaches  the  magic  number  of 
maximum  capacity?  The  notion  that  peo- 
ple settle  in  an  area  according  to  the  size 
of  its  sewer  system  seems  questionable 

Mr.  President,  this  means  that  the  re- 
port cost  estimates  for  the  expansion  of 
sewer  facilities  must  be  considered  in- 
adequate. Communities  such  as  Shelby 
which  form  natural  centers  of  attraction 
for  a  temporary  population  will  very 
probably  have  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
sewer  systems  to  accommodate  a  greater 
population  Influx  than  the  report 
anticipates. 

Moreover,  the  report  accounts  for  only 
the  expansion  of  the  sewage  treatment 
lagoons  and  not  for  the  cost  of  Installing 
collection  systems  which  every  commu- 
nity will  experience.  This  would  be  an- 
other cost  to  communities  not  even  men- 
tioned. 

Further,  the  report  simply  omits  the 
cost  of  installing  entirely  new  systems  in 
those  communities  which  have  none  at 
present.  Such  a  town  as  Power,  whose 
present  population  of  89  is  served  by  sep- 
tic tanks  would  need  a  brand  new  com- 
munity system  for  an  expected  popula- 
tion increase  to  300.  The  report  fails  to 
mention  this.  Inverness  and  Kevin  find 
themselves  in  similar  situations. 

Finally,  in  the  list  of  the  report  omis- 
sions are  30  of  approximately  50  towns 
in  the  impact  area.  Information  is  pro- 
vided for  only  20  "selected"  communities 
on  the  basis  that  they  wiU  presumably 
attract  the  bulk  of  the  population  in- 
flux. A  disclaimer  is  added,  however 
that^— 

It  is  recognleed  that  all  of  the  communities 
within  the  study  area  may  experience  some 
effect  from  popuUtlon  increases  resulting 
from  the  Safegiuird  program. 

But  absolutely  no  information  is  pro- 
vided for  the  other  30  communities  which 
"may  experience  some  effect."  Certainly 
some  of  these  communities  may  have  to 
expand  their  public  facilities  as  a  result 
of  the  Safeguard  population.  This  cost 
is  not  analyzed. 

In  sum.  then,  a  great  many  predictable 
costs  to  communities  in  the  imp>act  area 
are  not  included  in  the  $746,200  figure 
cited  as  the  necessary  price  of  adequate 
water  and  sewer  facilities  for  the  in- 
coming population.  The  Inclusion  of  the 
utunentloned  costs  would  certainly  bring 
tiie  total  figure  to  over  a  mllUon  dollars. 

Where  are  these  rural  Montana  com- 
munities to  raise  a  million  dollars  by 
1971?  .      ^^ 

In  the  "Courses  of  Action"  section  the 
Safeguard  Command  Report  confidently 
suggests  that  the  solution  to  this  dilem- 
ma lies  in  Federal  assistance  programs. 
Specdflcally  it  recommends  that  the  com- 
mittees involved  "Make  application 
through  the  State  Health  Board  to  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration" 
and  that  "application  should  also  be 
made  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion." Apparency  the  Safegtiard  plan- 
ners have  not  read  the  laws  applying  to 
the  administration  of  these  programs. 

PuhUc  Law  90-488  which  provides  for 
the  PHA  program  for  loans  and  grants 
for  water  and  sewer  S3«tems  In  rural 
areas  reads: 
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No  grant  shaU  be  made  under  Paragraph 
Two  of  this  Subsection  luUess  the  Secretary 
determliMS  tha*  the  iwoject  will  serve  a 
rural  area  which  will  not  decline  in  popu- 
lation below  that  for  which  the  faclUty  Is 
designed. 

The  law  prohlbts  the  use  of  funds  for 
boom  towns  of  the  type  the  Safeguard 
project  will  bring  about. 

Similarly,  the  procedure  authorizing 
grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment works  through  the  Depeutment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devdopment  alao 
prohlbts  grants  for  projects  designed  for 
a  temporary  population  increase.  Thus, 
the  Federal  programs  suggested  by  the 
Safegiiard  report  as  sources  of  assistance 
do  not  bear  out.  They  strictly  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
great  majority  of  the  12,200  person  influx 
who  will  be  staying  for  only  2  to  4  years 
are  not  eligible  as  community  residents 
for  Federal  assistance  in  the  area  of 
water  and  sewer  facilities  construction. 

Even  if  the  temporary  people  were  to 
qualify  for  assistance  as  permanent  resi- 
dents, it  is  an  idle  dream  to  think  of  the 
affected  communities  receiving  funds  in 
the  next  few  years.  The  report  blithely 
lists  four  Federal  programs  which  pro- 
vide assistance  to  communities  for  water 
and  sewage  systems.  What  Safeguard 
Command  either  does  not  know  or  does 
not  mention,  however,  is  that  each  of 
these  programs  has  serious  limitations 
which  make  its  application  to  the  Malm- 
strom  area  communities  highly  unlikely. 
The  commimities  to  receive  the  perma- 
nMit  population  influx  of  about  3,500 
therefore  have  little  better  prospects  of 
receiving  Federal  aid  in  sewer  construc- 
tion than  do  those  with  high  temporary 
population  increases. 

Consider  the  flrst  Federal  program 
suggested  by  the  report,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems  for  rural  commumties. 
The  total  backlog  of  appUcations  which 
have  been  processed  but  are  unfimded 
amount  to  approximately  $500  million. 
In  addition,  over  $1  billion  in  project  ap- 
plications have  been  returned  witii  no 
prospect  of  funding  in  the  near  future. 
Yearly  funding  of  the  program  has  been 
in  the  $100  million  range.  While  the 
funds  allotted  to  the  program  are  ex- 
pected to  be  increased  slightly  by  Con- 
gress—in «)ite  of  the  cutback  requested 
by  the  administration— the  backlog  of 
applications  is  enormous  and  the  PHA 
estimates  that  no  new  project  could  be 
conceivably  approved  before  at  least  a  2- 
to  3 -year  delay,  and  then  only  for  plan- 
ning stages. 

In  Montana,  project  applications 
totaling  approximately  $2  mUlion  pres- 
ently await  funding  in  the  PHA  program, 
with  a  great  surge  of  additional  aw)lica- 
Uons  totaUng  $40  million  or  more  ex- 
pected as  soon  as  the  legal  questions  of 
local  bond  issues  is  clarified.  Following 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  vot- 
iti  rights  of  nonproperty  owners  on 
b<md  issues,  Montana  communities  have 
not  been  able  to  apply  for  Federal  assist- 
ance requiring  partial  support  from  local 
sources.  When  this  problem  Is  finally  re- 
served the  Malmstrom  area  communities 
win  be  far  back  In  an  avalandie  of  «>- 
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plications  from  all  over  Montana  for  the 
available  funds. 

The  second  source  suggested  In  the 
Safeguard  Command  report  Is  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration's 
grants  and  loans  for  public  works  and 
development  facilities.  Apparently  Safe- 
guard planners  have  again  not  bothered 
to  inquire  from  the  Federal  agency  in- 
volved about  the  requirements  for  ob- 
tahilng  such  grants.  Officials  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  in- 
form me  tliat  communities  in  the  Safe- 
guard Impact  area  would  not  qualify  for 
this  program  since  it  is  designed  for  ex- 
actly the  opposite  situation:  that  is,  for 
high  xmemployment  areas  which  arc  or- 
ganized for  economic  development.  Tem- 
porary high  employment  caused  by  Safe- 
guard construction  would  make  the  area 
Ineligible  for  designation  for  an  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
grant.  Agsun  the  planners  have  failed  to 
do  thier  homework. 

The  third  alternative  for  Federal  fi- 
nancing listed  in  the  report  is  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Community  Resources  Develop- 
ment Administration's  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  program.  This  program 
is  likewise  inapplicable  to  the  Safeguard 
area  because  it  accepts  applications  only 
from  nonmral  communities.  And  the 
only  two  towns  in  the  area  which  could 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
considered  urban — population  over 
5,500 — Great  Falls  and  Havre,  are  not 
among  the  communities  which  would 
need  assistance  anyway.  Moreover,  this 
program  which  ha«  a  yearly  operating 
budget  of  $150  million,  which  accepts 
only  one  out  of  10  project  applications, 
which  has  a  backlog  of  one-half  billion 
dollars  in  pending  applications  and  which 
has  just  had  its  budget  vetoed  by  the 
President,  would  offer  litUe  hope  for  as- 
sistance even  if  the  communities  were 
eligible. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  suggestion  for 
Federal  assistance  is  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration's  waste  treat- 
ment works  construction  grants  pro- 
gram. As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
well  aware,  this  program  has  been  tra- 
ditionally underfimded.  It  has  also  been 
tied  to  an  allocation  system  based  on 
population  which  has  left  a  surplus  of 
unspent  funds  for  major  urban  areas 
while  urgent  requirements  in  rural  areas 
have  not  been  met.  Applications  are  on 
band  for  projects  totaling  $7.6  billion 
while  $1  billion  is  the  expected  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1971. 

Because  of  the  enormous  needs  in  this 
area  and  the  insufficient  funding,  the 
Federal  commitment  to  projects  under 
this  program  is  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  30  percent.  In  Montana,  applications 
for  projects  totaling  $11,349,700  for  1971 
are  eligible  for  only  $3,486,000  in  Fed- 
eral grant  assistance.  None  of  the  50 
communities  in  the  Safeguard  area  are 
even  scheduled  for  this  minimal  assist- 
ance. Only  three  are  scheduled  for  pro- 
grams within  the  next  S  years. 

The  chief  difficulty,  however,  Is  that 
these  communities,  were  they  to  suc- 
cessf  xtlly  pass  thitaigh  the  State,  regional, 
and  Fedaral  application  process  and  wait 
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In  line  for  approval,  still  have  no  other 
source  of  funding  for  the  remaining  70 
percent  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  rwted 
that  Montana  local  property  taxes  are 
the  highest — with  Wyoming— per  dollar 
of  Inwxne  in  the  Nation.  I  have  shown 
that  the  local  taxes  to  be  derived  from 
the  temporary  population  are  almost  nil. 
I  have  indicated  that  raising  money 
through  municipal  bonds  is  almost  im- 
possible in  Montana,  pending  legislative 
clarification  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  a  lowering  of  commercial  interest 
rates,  even  if  the  local  residents  wanted 
to  place  themselves  into  debt  for  the 
next  40  years  for  population  which  will 
be  gone  in  3.  And  I  have  stated  the  time 
delay  involved  in  any  local  revenue  is- 
sues precludes  their  passage  in  time  to 
prepare  for  the  1971-72  peak  Safeguard 
population  influx. 

Thus,  without  local  or  other  Federal 
means  of  support  a  possible  30  percent 
grant  is  not  very  helpful.  In  addition, 
grants  under  the  PWQA  program  specifi- 
cally do  not  cover  sewer  collection  sys- 
tems, which  would  be  at  least  of  equal 
importance  to  treatment  plant  expansion 
in  communities  experiencing  a  rapid 
growth  in  mobile  homes. 

What  we  learn  from  a  closer  look  at 
the  problem  of  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, then,  is  that  what  is  supposed  to  be 
a  scientific  report  by  the  Safeguard  Com- 
mand is  really  more  like  science  fiction. 
Wliat  the  report  optimistically  suggests 
as  potential  sources  of  Federal  assist- 
ance turn  out  to  be  a  planner's  day- 
dreams. The  paltry  sum  which  could  be 
actually  realized  from  these  sources 
leaves  us  uith  the  same  question  we  have 
asked  in  every  area  of  impact:  How  are 
the  Montana  communities  really  going 
to  survive  Safeguard? 


THE    NEWSMEN'S    PRIVILEGE    ACT 
OF  1970 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NXW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  the  "Newsmen's 
Privilege  Act  of  1970,"  a  bill  which  will 
protect  all  newsmen  and  other  persons 
direcUy  engaged  in  the  gathering  or 
presentation  of  news  for  any  newspaper, 
periodical,  wire  service,  or  radio  or  tele- 
vision station  from  the  forced  disclosure 
of  their  confidential  information  and 
the  sources  thereof. 

While  similar  legislation  in  this  area 
has  already  been  introduced  this  session, 
it  is  my  view  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  offers  a  more  complete  and 
justified  protection  to  newsmen.  Speci- 
ficaUy,  my  bill  provides  that  in  a  eiyil 
action  for  damages  a  newsman  will  keep 
his  privilege  against  forced  disclosure  of 
his  aource  unless  the  court  makes  a  find- 
ing that  substantial  injustice  will  result 
to  ttejTangr  seeking  the  information  if 
the  source  remains  anonymous.  In  other 
bills  in  this  area,  a  newsman  w>uld  auto- 
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matically  be  forced  to  disclose  his  source 
in  any  civil  suit  for  damages. 

In  my  Judgment,  recent  events  have 
pointed  out  the  crucial  need  for  legisla- 
tion of  this  type.  In  February,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  attempted  to  subpena 
newsmen  in  order  to  view  reporter's 
notes,  tapes,  recordings,  news  film,  and 
imedited  files.  As  noted  by  former  Attor- 
ney General  Ramsay  Clark,  this  type  of 
action  represented  a  sharp  departiu-e 
from  previous  department  policy.  Also 
in  February  of  this  year,  two  CBS  re- 
porters were  Issued  subpenas  to  testify 
before  a  Federal  grand  jury  inquiry  into 
the  Black  Panthers.  In  order  to  cover 
the  vast  number  of  possible  instances  in 
which  protection  for  newsmen  is  needed, 
my  bill  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  all 
Federal  courts,  grand  juries,  agencies, 
commissions,  the  Congress,  and  sUl  com- 
mittees thereof. 

This  legislation  realizes,  and  I  believe 
rightly  so,  the  preferred  status  accorded 
to  the  first  amendment  freedoms  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Freedom  of  the  press  implies  the  free 
flow  of  news  and  information,  within 
the  limitations  of  hbel  and  obscenity 
and,  in  essence,  represents  the  public's 
right  to  know.  Only  the  most  overriding 
considerations  of  pubUc  policy  or  the 
individual's  right  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances in  civil  actions  through  the  courts 
should  take  precedence  over  the  public's 
right  to  be  informed  on  all  subjects. 

This  legislation  does  not  intend  to 
place  newsmen  above  the  law,  but  is  de- 
signed to  defend  against  possible  repres- 
sion of  the  news  media  which  could  con- 
ceivably transform  our  sources  of  news 
Into  litUe  more  than  propaganda  arms 
for  the  Govenmient. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  refers  to  the  non- 
disclosure of  confidential  information, 
while  section  3  refers  to  the  nondisclo- 
sure of  sources  of  information.  Section  4 
contains  several  important  qualifications 
to  the  privfieges  provided  in  the  previous 
two  sections:  First,  pertaining  to  the 
privilege  conferred  in  section  2  concern- 
ing the  information  itself,  the  privilege 
shall  not  apply  to  any  information  which 
has  been  previously  published  or  broad- 
cast as  to  Its  contents  by  the  person 
claiming  the  privilege.  This  provision 
is  specifically  drawn  narrowly,  so  that 
only  in  the  case  where  the  newsman  had 
previously  allowed  the  content  of  the 
material  in  question  to  become  public, 
may  he  be  denied  his  privilege  of  non- 
disclosure. 

The  second  qualification  pertains  to 
the  privilege  of  nondisclosure  of  the 
source  of  information  in  section  3.  The 
most  Important  point  here  Is  that  which 
I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks: A  newsman  will  only  be  required 
to  name  his  source  when  the  court  finds 
that  substantial  injustice  would  result  to 
the  other  party  If  the  source  remained 
anonymous.  This  provision  applies  only 
to  civil  actions  for  damages. 

Yet  another  qualification  limits  the 
privilege  concerning  the  source  when  It 
would  apply  to  the  details  of  any  gratad 
Jury  Investigation  ^r  other  proceeding 
required  to  be  secret  under  the  iarws  of 
the  United  SUtes. 
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Section  4(c)  provides  that  in  any  case 
where  a  person  claims  the  privilege 
under  section  2  or  3,  the  person  seek- 
ing the  information  may  apply  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  district  coxart  for  an 
order  divesting  the  privilege.  The  order 
shall  be  granted  if,  after  a  hearing,  there 
is  substantial  evidence  that  disclosure  of 
the  information  is  required  to  prevent  a 
threat  to  htmian  life,  espionage,  or  of 
foreign  aggression.  This  interposition  be- 
tween prosecutor  and  newsman  provides 
a  buffer  eone  against  "fishing  expedi- 
tions" by  requiring  that  the  party  seeking 
the  information  prove  the  existence  of  a 
legitimate  and  specific  threat.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  applies  to  both  privi- 
leges, and  is  the  rule  for  all  cases  except 
those  which  are  of  the  nature  of  a  dvll 
suit  for  damages.  In  these  particular 
cases,  the  rule  4(b)(1)  aiH>lles  for  the 
soiuve  of  the  Information  only.  Other- 
wise. 4(c)  governs. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  add  that  free- 
dom of  the  press,  like  freedom  of  speech, 
can  easily  be  emasculated.  Sometimes 
this  may  occur  at  such  an  Incremental 
pace  that  the  erosion  is  difficult  to  see 
until  the  freedom  is  irrevocably  Impaired. 
In  my  view,  legislation  such  as  this  bill 
will  provide  a  formidable  barrier  to  those 
who,  whether  the  Government  or  private 
parties,  seek  to  use  the  press  to  further 
their  own  Interests — often  which  aa-e  not 
the  hiterests  of  the  pubic. 

I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  carefully  con- 
sider this  legislation,  and  pass  favorably 
upon  it. 


FARM  SUBSIDIES  MAKE 
HEADLINES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 
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TtM  Nixon  administration  has  decided  to 
aupport  a  •66,000  farm-mxteldy  UmHatlon  m- 
BtflBd  Of  $ao,000.  PxvTloiuly  It  took  no  posl- 
tton. 

Umltlng  subsidy  payments  to  large  farm- 
ers has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
OamgreaB  and  elsewhere  for  many  years  but 
TM^^>»tng  has  been  accompUahed.  We  suspeot 
that  otM  of  the  reMons  why  Oongreasmen 
and  Senators  have  been  reluctant  to  act  is 
because  some  at  their  campsagn  money 
ootnes  from  these  big  farmers  and  very  little 
from  the  family  farmer.  They  needed  that 
money  to  get  elected  In  the  first  place  and 
will  need  It  to  get  re-elected. 

We've  seen  news  stories  which  told  of  the 
fight  being  waged  by  farm  organizations  to 
keep  a  no-llmlt  subsidy  program.  There  may 
be  some  farm  organizations  fighting  for 
this  but  we've  known  at  least  one  farm 
organization  which  has  been  fighting  for 
over  30  years  to  set  a  limit  on  payments  to 
one  farmer. 

While  we'U  have  to  admit  that  farm  sub- 
sidies oosit  a  lot  of  money,  the  amount  seems 
insignificant  when  compared  with  what  we 
spend  attempting  to  kill  somebody  \n  far-oS 
places  many  of  us  never  even  heard  of  before 
our  boys  were  sent  there.  The  ABM  system 
being  built  In  North  Dakota,  we  suspect, 
costs  the  taxpayers  more  money  than  the 
subsidies  paid  farmers  In  that  state. 

According  to  figures  we  have  seen.  In  lOflO 
eight  subsidy  payments  were  In  excess  of  91 
million.  Total  recipients  In  1869  were  2,626.- 
800  virlth  the  average  farmer  receiving  $1,463. 
A  third  of  the  subsidy  recipients  got  less 
than  $600 — and  many  got  much  less  than 
that. 

We  hope  that  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee can  get  together  and  set  a  limit  on 
the  payment  any  one  farmer  can  receive. 
It  won't  h\irt  us  one  bit  In  Morrison  Coimty. 
Maybe  if  we  can  get  over  that  hurdle  we  can 
get  around  to  improving  the  program  to  ben- 
efit small  farmers  such  as  we  have  In  this 
area.  The  big  farmers  should  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  If  not,  let  them  sell  the 
land  back  to  the  family  farmer  and  we'll  all 
be  better  off. 

:■  —Q£j>. 
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Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
ture is  of  prime  importance  in  our  Min- 
nesota Sixth  Congressional  EMstrict. 

Our  people  know,  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience, the  impact  the  farm  has  on  our 
rural  towns  and  cities.  They  realize  the 
interdependence  between  the  people  on 
the  farms  and  those  in  the  towns  and 
cities. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  farm  leg- 
islation is  one  of  the  favorite  topics  of 
our  editorial  writers  at  this  time, 
i  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 
the  Congressional  Rkcoro  at  this  time 
an  editorial  by  Ciordon  E.  Duenow  in  the 
Llttie  Falls  Daily  Transcript  on  the  most 
timely  subject  of  farm  subsidies: 
Farm  SuBsmtBs  Makk  Headlines 

"Farmers  fight  for  subsidies"  read  the 
headUnes  of  an  eastern  dally  newsp(^)er  we 
read  this  week.  The  first  paragraph  pointed 
out  tiiat  "thoxigh  much  of  the  world  goes 
hungry,  not  growing  crops  Is  one  of  the  more 
lucrative  occupations  in  America.  The  more 
crops  some  big  farm  corporations  don't  grow 
the  more  the  government  pays  them." 

Oontinulng,  the  story  related:  "With  $260 
mtiiinn  at  Stake  for  big  farm  corpora tloos, 
they  are  expected  to  nuie  a  desperate  effort 
In  Senate-House  conference  to  throw  out  a 
$30,000  limitation  on  such  subsidies  Just 
voted  by  the  Senate." 


CONGRESSMAN  McCLOSKEY  COM- 
MENTS ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
VETO  MESSAGE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OP   CAUrORIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ausnut  13.  1970 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  President's  veto 
message  on  the  education  and  independ- 
ent oCQces  appropriations  bills.  I  have 
also  reviewed  the  details  and  legislative 
history  of  these  bills  and  am  voting  to- 
day to  override  the  veto  of  the  first  and 
sustain  the  veto  of  the  latter  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons. 

First,  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
cuts  in  Federal  spending  are  absolutely 
necessary  because  of  the  overriding  do- 
mestic problem  of  continuing  inflation. 

Second,  however,  the  President  has 
asked  us  to  support  an  SST  expenditure 
this  year  of  $290  milUon  and  an  esti- 
mated $17  billion  expenditure  in  Viet- 
nam which  will  permit  maintenance  of  a 
troop  strength  of  over  250,000  men  in 
Vietnam  by  May  of  1971.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  determine,  we  save  approximately 
$1.5  billion  per  year  each  time  we  bring 
one  combat  division  and  its  supporting 
persoimel  home  from  Vietnam.  Most  of 
our  colleagues  who  have  visited  Vietnam 
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in  the  past  2  months  have  reported  back 
their  opinion  that  we  could  withdraw 
troops  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  President 
Is  now  pursuing.  Bringing  home  250,000 
men  rather  than  150,000  men  during  fis- 
cal year  1971  would  thus  very  probaUy 
save  $3  to  $4  biUion.  Compared  with  the 
inflationary  impact  of  the  $453  million 
budget  overage  for  education,  the  Infla- 
tionary Impact  of  the  SST  and  current 
Vietnam  policy  is  at  least  eight  times  as 
great.  Furthermore,  I  am  impressed  that 
$453  million  for  education  this  year  is 
more  Important  to  the  national  security 
than  are  the  SST  and  an  additional  100.- 

000  men  In  Vietnam.  If  the  President 
were  to  cut  his  expenditures  in  these 
areas  as  he  has  suggested  in  the  field  of 
education.  I  would  cheerfully  vote  to  sus- 
tain his  veto,  believing  that  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  the  attack  on  inflation 
were  receiving  even-handed  treatment 
across  the  board.  With  tils  present  priori- 
ties, however.  I  cannot  agree.  Therefore, 

1  will  vote  to  override  the  education  veto 
and  try  to  cut  an  additional  $453  million 
from  the  defense  appropriations  Mil 
when  it  comes  before  us  next  month.  In 
so  doing,  I  hope  the  President  will  per- 
ceive that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  voting  more  money  for  education  and 
less  for  Vietnam,  is  encouraging  him  to 
direct  a  more  rapid  withdrawal  from 
"^netnam.  In  so  doing,  we  are  also  reflect- 
ing the  expressed  views  of  our  constitu- 
ents that  we  withdraw  more  rapidly.  A 
i«cent  poll  of  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict reflected  that  55  percent  want  to 
sp«id  more  money  for  education.  Seven- 
ty-flve  percent  asked  that  Vietnam 
spending  be  reduced.  I  so  vote  today. 

With  respect  to  the  independent  office 
appropriations  bill,  I  will  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto,  partly  In  sympathy 
with  the  need  to  fight  inflation,  but  more 
particularly  because  I  object  to  the  re- 
duced expenditures  for  Operation  Break- 
through and  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council  which  were  arrived  at  in  con- 
ference. 

I  am  likewise  In  disagreement  with 
the  mixture  of  expenditures  determined 
by  the  conference  committee.  I  believe 
that  Veterans'  Adminlstation  expendi- 
tures, particularly  for  medical  care, 
should  have  been  increased,  and  that 
NASA  expenditures  should  have  been  re- 
duced. I  believe  that  the  construction  of 
rental  unit  housing  perpetuates  a  pro- 
gram which  has  proven  both  cost-inef- 
fective and  detrimental  to  human  dig- 
nity. If  the  veto  is  sustained.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  ultimate  appropriation  bill 
will  be  more  balanced  along  these  lines. 


CHIIJJREN'S  MEDICAL  RELIEF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL. INC..  WORKING  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  vntcxmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTArivEo 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 
Mr.  WHl'l'fclHUKST.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Horton,  caa- 
ceming  the  outstanding  worit  which  Is 
being  done  In  Vietnam  by  Chfldren's 
Medical  Relief  International,  Inc. 
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So  that  more  people  may  become  aware 
of  what  American  citizens  are  doing  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  I  am  inserting  Dr.  Horton's  fine 
letter  in  the  Rscord.  Dr.  Horton  is  a 
member  of  the  national  advisory  board 
of  Children's  Medical  Relief  Interna- 
tional. Inc.,  as  well  as  president  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Educational  Foundation  of  the  American 
Society  of  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgeons,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  fine  letter 
to  your  attention: 

JULT  23, 1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Whitihubst, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Bill:  Recently.  I  received  some  cor- 
re^>ondence  from  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  ChUdren's  Medical  Relief  International, 
Inc..  which  operates  a  hospital  for  plastic 
surgery  In  Viet  Nam.  I  am  on  the  National 
Advisory  Board  for  this  Institution,  and  the 
Educational  Foundation  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgeons, 
Inc..  of  which  I  am  now  President,  officially 
endorses  and  Is  affiliated  with  this  Institu- 
tion. AppEu^ntly  the  committee  of  responsl- 
bUlty,  COR.  has  been  making  leftwlng  state- 
ments for  some  time  regarding  the  advis- 
ability of  our  tavolvement  In  the  Vietnamese 
conflict,  and  our  moral  responsibility  to  take 
care  of  the  warlnjured.  They  mounted  a  big 
effort  some  three  years  ago  to  try  to  bring  a 
lot  of  warwounded  children  to  the  United 
States  to  get  plastic  surgery  care.  Our  plastic 
surgery  society  stated  that  we  would  help  In 
any  way  possible.  If  bringing  such  wounded 
children  to  the  United  States  was  necessary, 
however,  we  supported  the  principle  of  train- 
ing Vietnamese  Nationalists  to  take  care  of 
their  own  problems,  and  felt  that  much 
greater  good  could  b«  performed  for  their 


country  by  this  effort.  For  example.  It  costs 
anywhere  from  »5O,00O.CO  to  »100.000.00  to 
bring  a  child  to  this  country,  care  for  It  ade- 
quately over  a  6  to  13  months  period  of  time, 
perform  major  surgery  and  rehabilitative  ef- 
forts on  the  child,  and  then  perhaps  change 
the  child  so  drastically  by  exposing  It  to  our 
civilization  that  It  may  not  wish  to  ret»im 
to  Viet  Nam.  For  $10,000.00  we  can  build  an 
operating  room  In  Viet  Nam  which  will  work 
for  30  years  and  wUl  take  care  of  thousands 
of  patients. 

Although  I  cannot  prove  this,  many  other 
people  feel  as  I  do.  that  the  COR  Is  an  orga- 
nization trying  to  find  a  way  to  Influence 
public  opinion  In  this  country  against  the 
present  administration  and  our  Involvement 
in  the  war,  and  most  people  suspect  that  It 
has  definite  Socialistic  and  Leftist  leanings. 

Our  plastic  surgery  participation  In  Viet 
Nam  Is  virtually  unknown,  but  is  a  true  ex- 
ample of  private  enterprise  attacking  a  prob- 
lem vigorously.  When  Dr.  Richard  Stark  of 
New  York  City  was  President  of  the  Educa- 
tional Foundation  of  the  American  Society 
of  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgery,  this 
project  was  approved  by  our  Board.  As  a 
consequence,  approximately  30  plastic  sur- 
geons have  volunteered  their  services  over 
the  past  four  years,  each  spending  a  month 
or  more  In  Viet  Nam  to  operate  on  plastic  sur- 
gery patients,  and  to  teach  Vietnamese  sur- 
geons the  art  and  skill  of  plastic  surgery.  Lec- 
tures were  given,  conferences  were  sched- 
uled, ward  rounds  were  made,  services  of  the 
plastic  surgeons  In  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  were  utilized,  other  plastic  surgeons 
from  other  countries  were  mobilized  into  the 
effort,  and  as  a  consequence,  last  year,  an 
official  Society  of  Plastic  Surgery  consisting 
of  nine  Vietnamese  surgeons,  all  well  trained 
by  American  standards,  was  formed.  This 
represents  quite  a  triumph,  and  has  brought 
a  country  which  had  no  plastic  surgeon  five 
years  ago,  to  a  point  where  they  now  can  be- 


gin to  take  care  of  their  own  problems.  All 
this  was  done  at  no  expense  to  American  tax- 
payers, as  each  plastic  surgeon  donated  bis 
time,  effort  and  paid  his  own  expenses. 

Concurrently  with  this  effort.  Dr.  Arthur 
Barsky,  another  New  Tork  sxurgeon,  was  able 
to  persuade  the  United  States  government 
that  a  model  hospital  for  plastic  surgery  re- 
construction was  necessary.  This  has  resulted 
In  the  Children's  Medical  Relief  Interna- 
tional, which  supplies  plastic  surgeons  to 
this  hospital,  and  through  which  our  plastic 
surgery  society  volunteers  work.  Care  MED- 
ICO has  also  been  of  great  help  to  us  In 
Viet  Nam,  and  our  Educational  Foundation 
Is  directly  affiliated  with  this  organization. 
I  am  currently  on  the  National  Advisory 
Board  of  Care  MEDICO,  ret>re8enting  the 
Foundation. 

We  plan  to  start  a  similar  program  of  plas- 
tic surgery  volunteers  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public where  a  great  need  exists.  Plastic  sur- 
geons have  also  donated  their  services  to  the 
ship  "HOPE",  and  to  hundreds  of  other  de- 
veloping countries  overseas. 

This  letter  Is  sent  to  you  because  so  many 
times,  you  do  not  have  material  available  to 
you  to  document  the  gifts  which  American 
citizens  are  giving  out  of  their  own  pockets 
in  order  to  promote  their  own  sincere  feel- 
ings of  the  right  for  all  people  of  the  world 
to  have  liberty  and  freedom  as  we  do  here 
in  the  United  States.  I  thought  you  might 
find  this  information  useful  and,  if  it  can  be 
publicized  in  any  way  around  the  capltol. 
and  if  you  need  more  direct  specific  informa- 
tion to  do  so,  I  can  provide  this  at  any  time. 

Incidentally,  the  two  senior  plastic  sur- 
geons In  Viet  Nam,  Dr.  Cat  and  Dr.  Hal  will 
be  visiting  with  us  in  Norfolk  in  October  on 
their  way  to  our  National  meeting  In  Los 
Angeles. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Charlie 

Charles  E.  Hobton,  MJ}. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Fridai(,  August  14,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Rest  in  the  Lord  and  toait  patiently 
for  Him.— Psalm  37:  7. 

O  Ciod,  whoee  spirit  dwells  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  and  who  art  seeking 
to  lead  Thy  children  in  living  hamiy  and 
useful  lives,  grant  that  we  may  be  stnnig 
of  will,  loyal  in  affection,  and  great  with 
good  thoughts  as  we  endeavor  to  guide 
our  Nation  in  these  days  of  decision  and 
destiny.  Make  us  instruments  through 
which  justice  and  good  will  may  come  to 
our  Nation  and  make  our  Nation  a  chan- 
nel through  which  truth  and  love  may 
flow  into  our  world. 

To  this  end  bless  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  these  Representatives  of 
our  people.  Lead  them  in  finding  the  way 
to  a  lasting  peace,  an  enduring  Justice. 
and  an  abiding  good  will  in  our  Nation 
and  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

May  our  recess  be  a  source  of  refresh- 
ment and  recreation  and  may  we  return 
renewed  in  body  and  spirit  to  carry  on 
the  work  for  our  beloved  country. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENAIB 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 

following  title: 

HJR.  15381.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  reg- 
ulated Investment  companies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.336.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(b)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  permit  the 
exemption  of  security  issues,  not  exceeding 
9500.000  In  aggregate  amount,  from  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act; 

8.  3176.  An  act  to  Implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other  Acts 
Committed  on  Board  Aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2336.  An  act  relating  to  the  parishes  and 
congregations  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

8.  3908.  An  act  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3906.  An  act  to  authorize  the  District  of 

I  Columbia  Council  to  fix  the  rates  charged  by 

the  District  of  Columbia  for  water  and  water 

services  and  for  sanitary  sewer  services;  and 

S.  3906.  An.  act  to  authorize  the  govern- 


ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  cer- 
tain fees. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-332.  appointed  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  Hansen  to 
the  National  Parks  Centennial  Com- 
mission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  section  276,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Sparkman  (Chairman).  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mc- 

INTYRE,  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr. 
Bellmon  to  attend  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  Meeting  to  be  held  at  The 
Hague,  Holland,  October  1  through  Oc- 
tober 9,  1970. 


AUTHORIZINO  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Wednes- 
day. September  9.  1970,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
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ized  to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  BY  THE 
CLERK  OF  REPORTS  FILED  BY 
COMMITTEES  AUTHORIZED  TO 
CONDUCT  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reports  filed  with  the 
Clerk  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  September  9,  1970,  by  com- 
mittees authorized  by  the  House  to  con- 
duct hivestigations  may  be  printed  by  the 
Clerk  as  reports  of  the  91st  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND 
MAKE  APPOINTMENTS  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  LAW  OR  BY  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Septem- 
ber 9.  1970,  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
accept  resignations  and  to  appoint  com- 
missions, boards,  and  committees  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
(^ahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CALL  OF  THE 
CONSENT  CALENDAR  AND  MO- 
TIONS TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES 
ON  SEPTEMBER  14,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  September  14, 
1970,  it  shaU  be  in  order  for  the  Speaker 
to  entertain  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
1,  rule  XXVn,  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  business  under  clause  4,  rule 
xm,  the  Consent  Calendar  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
OklEihoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  means  that  an  un- 
limited number  of  bills  might  be  called 
up  under  susc>ension  of  the  rules,  and 
that  would  be  on  September  14? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  The  reg- 
ular day  would  be  September  21,  this 
will  set  the  day  a  week  earlier  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  bills 
on  September  14,  and  not  have  such  a 
long  day  on  September  21.  The  request 
would  give  the  Speaker  the  power  that  he 
already  hsis  under  the  rule  except  that  it 
provides  for  setting  the  day  up  1  week 
earlier.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  is  for  1  day  only? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct,  for  only 
1  day,  September  14. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     IN 
ORDER  ON  CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday,  September  9, 
1970,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  REVISE  AND  EX- 
TEND NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  ^Teaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Sep- 
tember 9, 1970,  all  Members  of  the  House 
shall  have  the  privilege  to  ext«id  and 
revise  their  own  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  more  than  one 
subject,  if  they  desire,  and  also  to 
include  therein  such  short  quotations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  or  complete 
such  extension  of  remarks,  but  this  order 
shall  not  ampis  to  any  subject  matter 
which  may  have  occurred  or  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPUBLICANS  SHOULD  HANG 
THEIR  HEADS  IN  SHAME  OVER 
REFUSAL  TO  GIVE  RETUROTNG 
VIETTNAM  VETERANS  NEEDED 
MEDICAL  CARE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thuis- 
dasr's  vote  against  the  returning  Viet- 
namese war  veterans  was  a  shameful  act 
that  the  Republican  Party  will  never  be 
able  to  live  down. 

By  agreeing  with  the  President's  veto, 
these  Members  voted  against  providing 
the  returning  veterans  with  adequate 
medical  care — care  they  have  earned 
many  times  over  on  the  battlefield.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  any  Member  of  this 
House  could  vote  to  deny  a  veteran 
proper  hospital  and  other  medical  treat- 
ment for  the  woimds  received  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  country. 

We  have  reached  a  sorry  state  when  a 
major  political  party  is  willing  to  use 
the  veterans  as  a  whipping  boy  to  make 
a  partisan  issue  out  of  infiatiori.  I  say 
shame  on  a  President  who  would  deny 
$105  million  for  medical  care  for  these 
veterans;  and  I  say  shame  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  would  go  along 
with  such  a  cold  and  cruel  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  OHnmander 


of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  liut  the 
issue  squarely: 

The  vrw  takes  the  position  that  Vietnam 
veterans  and  veterans  of  previous  wars  who 
were  wounded  on  the  battlefield  contribute 
enough  when  they  fight  the  shooting  war  in 
the  national  interest  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  fight  the  inflation  war  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  health. 

The  President  has  exhorted  us  to  sup- 
port the  war  in  Vietnam  and  provide  the 
funds  to  send  American  boys  to  South- 
east Asia.  I  have  supported  him  in  these 
efforts,  but  I  never  dreamed  that  the 
day  would  come  when  this  same  Presi- 
dent would  say  "No"  to  medical  care  for 
these  boys  we  have  sent  into  combat.  I 
am  surprised  that  Members  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  sending  American 
boys  to  Vietnam  would  not  have  the  ami- 
passion  necessary  to  provide  these  same 
boys  with  medical  treatment  on  their  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  may  think 
he  has  a  great  political  issue  aboi^ 
spending,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  people  are  going  to  be  sickened 
when  they  learn  the  Republican  Party 
is  sacrificing  wounded  veterans  in  this 
political  game. 


THE  SOVIET  INVASION  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom, 
the  exemption  or  liberation  from  the 
control  of  some  other  perscm  or  some 
arbitral  power,  is  a  privilege  treasured 
by  all  pec^le  with  independence  of  ^irit. 
As  the  tragic  20th  of  August,  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  aggression 
and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  ap- 
proaches, we  should  be  painfully  aware 
of  the  repression  of  freedom  now  ruling 
the  existence  of  the  Czechoslovaks. 

In  1948  a  Communist  coup  shattered 
Czechoslovakian  hopes  of  becoming  a 
modem  democracy.  The  20  years  of  de- 
ceit and  corrupticm  which  followed  left 
the  nation  politically  manipulated  with 
no  f  reed(»ns  of  speech,  press  or  assembly. 
In  the  spring  of  1968,  de^ite  the 
great  disillusionment,  the  Czechoslovaks, 
united  behind  new,  young  leaders,  be- 
gan to  correct  past  errors.  A  spirit  of 
Uberty  was  again  felt  in  the  land  Then 
in  Augiist  of  1968,  violating  the  princifdes 
of  intematio(nal  law  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Soviet  war  machine,  sensing  its 
reactionary  system  in  danger,  invaded 
the  small  country  and  subdued  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  crime  against  free- 
dom cannot  be  forgotten.  This  crime 
against  a  small  nation  attempting  to  es- 
tablish its  own  social  order  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  perpetrated  in  our  time. 
Spurious  Justifications  cannot  satisfy  the 
outraged  world  or  the  noble  Czechoslo- 
vaks who  continue  to  resist  the  growing 
repression  la  their  midst.  I  call  on  my 
fellow  Americans  to  firmly  support  the 
resistance  of  the  Czechoslovaks  and  to 
denounce  the  government  which  so  com- 
pletdy  deprives  them  of  their  freedom. 
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REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  POR 
THE  COMMrrrEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIOHT  AUGUST  21.  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  B.B..  17555 

Mr.   PERB:INS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight,  August  21.  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  (H-R.  17555) .  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Enforcement  Act  of 
1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  if  this  request  is 
being  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  not  personally  discussed  It  with 
the  minority  members.  Filing  of  the  re- 
port is  overdue,  and  all  the  minority 
members  know  that  the  report  is  over- 
due. We  are  just  trying  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  House  instead  of  waiting 
until  we  get  back  after  the  recess.  Under 
our  committee  rules  the  draft  of  a  com- 
mittee report  miist  be  circulated  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  before  it  is 
filed.  The  report  is  prepared,  but  it  must 
be  circulated  before  filing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  to  withhold  his  request 
imtil  he  has  consulted  with  minority 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  request. 


POLITICAL  BROADCASTING 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  tmd  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  from  the  House  and  Senate 
have  reached  an  agreement  on  the  terms 
of  the  bill  to  make  broadcast  time,  both 
radio  and  television,  more  accessible  to 
candidates  at  reasonable  rates  and  to 
limit  campaign  spending  for  radio  and 
television  time. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  a  fair  bill.  It 
merits  the  bipartisan  support  that  se- 
cured its  passage  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  amended  version  adopted  by  the 
conference  should  have  the  same  bipar- 
tisan .support  today. 

There  have  been  a  few  making  loud 
and  rather  vociferous  objections  to  the 
amendment  that  would  make  the  bUl 
take  effect  in  time  to  cover  this  faO's 
general  election.  The  conferees  or  the 
majority  of  them  at  least,  say  that  if  the 
bill  is  good  for  1972,  then  why  not  for 
the  election  in  1970? 

I  hope  our  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  House  will  continue  to  look 
at  this  matter  In  the  statesmanlike  and 
bipartisan  way  in  which  they  supported 
this  bill  when  it  passed  the  House  in  the 
first  place  and  we  will  see  the  enactment 


of  this  bill  before  the  close  of  business 
today. 

THE    EXISTENCE    OP    A    NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning I  propounded  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry to  the  distinguished  Speaker.  My 
parliamentary  inquiry  was  to  ask 
whether  or  not,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Reorgsmization  Act  of  1946  requires 
Congress  to  adjourn  on  or  before  the 
31st  of  July  of  each  year  unless  a  na- 
tional emergency  exists.  Congress  should 
noft-  adjourn.  I  was  informed  then  by 
the  Speaker,  and  correctly  so,  that  the 
reorganization  is  not  In  effect  because  a 
national  emergency  exists. 

I  have  carefully  checked  the  Record 
and  find  that  President  Nixon  has  not 
declared  any  national  emergency.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  declare  a  national 
emergency.  President  Kennedy  did  not 
declare  a  national  emergency,  and  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  did  not  declare  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

But  there  was  a  proclamation  issued 
by  President  Truman  which  proclaimed 
the  existence  of  a  national  emergency 
based  upon  events  in  Korea,  and  that 
has  not  been  rescinded  and  is  therefore 
still  in  effect.  It  is  Proclamation  No. 
2914  of  December  16,  1950.  It  may  be 
found  in  title  50.  United  States  Code 
Appendix,  footnote  to  chapter  3,  page 
9497,  1964  edition  imder  the  subtitle 
"Miscellaneous  Proclamations  and  E?x- 
ecutive  Orders." 


THE  REQUEST  OP  ISRAEL  TO  ACT 
ON  EMPLACEMENT  OF  MISSILES 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  27 
I  addressed  the  House  on  the  then  pend- 
ing negotiations  relative  to  a  cease-fire 
between  Israel  and  Egypt.  In  the  course 
of  my  remarks  I  said: 

So  while  our  Oovemment  is  carrylDg  on 
these  efforts  I  am  sxire  we  axe  aware  of 
the  responslbUltles  we  must  face  If.  hav- 
ing Induced  the  Israelis  to  glv«  up  th«lr 
present  p>ollcles  tbey  should  suffer  some  gross 
danger  or  disaster.  We  would  be  wise.  I  be- 
lieve, while  hoping  and  working  tor  the  beet 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  In  case  there 
Is  duplicity  or  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Russians. 

The  Washington  Post  of  today  carries 
a  headline.  "Israel  Asks  United  States 
To  Act  on  Missiles,"  which  they  allege, 
formally  and  solemnly,  were  moved  to 
a  forbidden  area  on  the  adjacent  side  of 
the  Suez  Canal  the  very  night  after  the 
6  o'clock  deadline  on  which  they  had  al- 
ready agreed  to  desist  fire.  I  think  we  can 
do  no  less,  Mr.  Speaker,  than  to  respond 
to  this  appeal  and  live  up  to  our  obliga- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  the  Israelis  are 
'protected  in  the  dutiful  observance  of 
this  agreement. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  articles  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post: 

IsaAXL  Asks  Unitko  States  To  Act  on  Mis- 
suses— ^Datan   Sats  Ectpt   BaoKX   Ckasc- 

FlKK 

(By  AUred  Friendly) 

Jerusalxm,  Aug.  13. — Qen.  Moshe  Dayas 
said  today  tliat  his  government  has  "de- 
manded" of  the  Cnlted  States  that  the  Soviet 
surface-to-air  missiles  Introduced  Into  the 
Sues  Canal  military  standstill  zone  In  viola- 
tion of  the  cease-fire  agreement  be  returned 
to  their  former  sites. 

The  emplacement  of  the  missUes — SA-28 
and  SA-3s — "is  of  considerable  military  idg- 
nlficanoe."  the  defense  minister  told  the 
Knesset,  the  Israeli  parliament.  "It  Is  not 
a  marginal  act.  a  burst  of  fire." 

He  said  that  the  forward  deployment  of  the 
missiles  into  the  cease-fire  zone,  where  the 
truce  agreement  provides  that  no  new  weap- 
ons be  introduced,  occurred  "on  the  first 
night  of  the  cease-fire — th  night  of  Friday- 
Saturday — and  thereafter."  An  Israeli  news- 
paper reported  today  that  a  presumed  second 
operation  took  place  the  following  night. 

(Cairo  Radio  denounced  the  Israeli  alle- 
gations as  an  "organized  campaign"  against 
the  cease-fire.  The  radio  called  It  a  "con- 
temptible Israeli  attempt  to  evade  the  con- 
sequences of  their  acceptance  of  the  Ameri- 
can peace  Initiative.") 

Dayan  did  not  specify  the  number  of 
mlssUes.  but  it  is  understood  In  Israel  that 
at  least  a  dozen  new  sites  were  constructed 
and  equipped.  In  SA-2  sites,  there  are  six 
missiles.  In  SA-3  sites  eight.  There  are  also 
back-up  missiles  at  each  site. 

In  obtaining  rectification  of  the  violation. 
Dayan  said,  Israel  looks  upon  the  Americans 
"as  bearing  a  heavier  responsibility  In  this 
matter,  partlcillaxly  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  words,  namely  that  when  they  came  and 
proposed  this  agreement  to  us,  they  told  us 
that  this  agreement,  with  sfteclal  reference 
to  the  standstill  section,  was  made  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Soviets  who.  as  is  known, 
have  an  Important  part  In  the  ground-to-air 
missile  systems  In  Egypt." 

Dayan  submitted  an  official  complaint  of 
the  violation  to  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organiza- 
tion. Map  reference  points  were  given  to 
TTNTSO  for  the  new  mUsUe  slt«e. 

The  matter  Is  taken  extremely  seriously 
here.  In  principle,  Israel  has  "reserved  Its 
military  option" — ^presumably  an  air  attack 
to  wipe  out  the  new  emplacements — but 
there  Is  little  thought  that  it  will  act  on 
it,  certainly  not  at  this  stage. 

Israel's  hope — or  as  Dayan  put  It,  Its  "de- 
mand"— is  that  the  United  States  m  some 
way  Induce  the  Russians  to  force  the  ESgyp- 
tians  to  pull  the  mlssQes  back  from  the 
cease-fire  zone. 

More  realistically,  for  the  prospect  of  a 
pullback  seems  slight.  It  Is  believed  that  In 
the  absence  of  corrective  action  on  the  Egyp- 
tian side.  Israel  wUl  invoke  a  recent,  secreit 
but  apparently  firm  agreement  from  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
foroea. 

This  would  mean  the  Unmedlate  supply  to 
Israel  of  aircraft  in  amounts  necessary  to 
offset  the  new  Egyptian  defensive  capability 
and.  acoording  to  reports  from  abroad, 
promised  electronic  aatl-mlastle  jamming 
equipment. 

Dayan  also  made  the  first  official  dlSGdoe- 
ure  of  the  text  of  the  cease-fire  agreement, 
quoting  It  in  full.  The  "stand-still"  sec- 
tion of  It  says  that  both  sides  will  refrain 
from  changing  the  military  status  quo  with- 
in a  cone  otendlng  60  kUometerB  (32  miles) 
on  bath  aides  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  will 
nort  Introduce  or  construct  any  new  mllltazy 
Installations  In  them.  Aottvltlea  In  tiux  area 

are    to    be    limited    to    maintaining    orl^Hng 
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Installations  and  to  the  rotation  and  supply 
of  the  forces  now  there. 

The  standstUl  section.  Dayan  emphasized. 
Is  "a  central  part  of  the  agreement.  More 
so— the  entire  agreement  bears  considerable 
weight  m  the  American  peace  initiative." 

"The  violation  is  welghity,  the  section  vio- 
lated Is  weighty,  and  this  agreement  Is  of 
weight  within  the  context  of  the  dialogue 
under  tlie  American  peace  Initiative."  he 
said. 

DEMAND  TO   WASHINGTON 

When  Israel  learned  of  the  violation,  be 
explained.  It  approached  the  United  St&teo, 
advised  It  of  the  facts  and  "demanded  .  .  . 
that  matters  be  returned  to  their  correct 
statiis:  that  these  batteries,  which  were  ad- 
vanced after  zero  hour,  be  returned  to  their 
former  sites." 

The  official  Israeli  announcement  late  yes- 
terday said  the  SA-2s  and  SA-3s  had  been 
moved  up  to  between  20  and  30  kilometers 
(12  to  18  miles)  from  the  canal  and  were  In 
the  area  between  the  Suez-Cairo  and  Is- 
mallia-Nlle  Delta  roads. 

If  so,  this  means  that  they  are  at  least 
half-way  into  the  cease-fire  zone  on  the 
Egyptian  side.  Those  to  the  north,  between 
Ismallia  and  the  Damiata  outlet  of  the  Nile, 
would  be  a  totally  new  departure.  Hltberto 
there  had  been  no  missiles  In  that  area. 

In  a  television  interview  tonight,  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  sidestepped  a 
question  on  whether  the  alleged  violation 
would  cause  Israel  to  hold  up  naming  its 
representative  to  the  forthcoming  peace  talks 
tinder  the  auspices  of  United  Nations  special 
negotiator  Gunnar  Jarring. 

Eban  said  that  the  first  priority  was  to  get 
the  United  States  to  agree  to  the  facts  of 
the  violation,  and  the  second  was  to  get 
Washington  to  do  something  about  It. 

Eban  asserted  that  Jarring  had  expressed 
a  preference  for  the  talks  to  begin  at  the  for- 
eign minister  level.  Egypt  and  Jordan  have 
asked  for  the  talks  to  be  held  In  New  York, 
where  the  representatives  would  be  the  bead! 
of  the  U.N.  delegations. 

Prom  Dayan's  remarks,  and  from  Informed 
sources,  the  sequence  of  the  violation  can 
now  be  reconstructed: 

New*  of  the  alleged  BgypUan  "cheating" 
apparently  was  not  brought  to  the  IsraeU 
cabinet  untU  late  Sunday  or  possibly  Mon- 
day. The  cabinet  had  met  for  five  hours  Sun- 
day on  a  quite  different  issue,  the  truncated 
wording  the  U.S.  State  Department  used  to 
convey  Israel's  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement  to  Jarring. 

Israel's  ambassador  to  Washington,  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  had  been  called  home  to  discuss  the 
Issue  and  was  suppoeed  to  stay  on  for  an- 
other cabinet  session  Wednesday.  But  on 
Monday  Rabin  was  suddenly  sent  back  to 
Washington,  to  bear  word  of  the  new  dis- 
covery: 

Soon  thereafter,  news  of  It  spread  like 
wUdflre  In  top  governmental  and  parliamen- 
tary circles.  By  yesterday  it  had  reached  some 
portions  of  the  pubUc  through  UJB.  and 
British  press  reports. 

IsraeU  papers  alluded  to  the  slttiatlon 
broadly  yesterday  afternoon,  but  without 
specifics.  Although  the  brief  official  word 
came  only  at  II  pjn.  yesterday,  the  Israeli 
press  editorialized  on  the  matter  this  morn- 
ing, revealing  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
details. 


ISKAXLX  JETS  8TBIXS  TSSOTS  IN  SOnUK 

From  News  Dispatches 
Israeli  air  force  planes  crossed  the  Jordan 
cease-fire  line  yesterday  to  attack  a  guerrilla 
base  In  rei^lsal  for  roeket  attacks  on  a  fron- 
tier settlement,  the  military  command  In  Tel 
Aviv  reported.  Jordan  said  a  vUlage  was 
strafed  but  there  were  no  casualties. 

The  20-mlnute  raid  was  the  first  conducted 
against  Jordan-based  Irregulars  since  the 
Middle  East  cease-fire  went  Into  effect  Friday 


Qlght.  IsraeU  planes  have  hit  guarzlUa  posi- 
tions In  Lebanon  three  times. 

The  IsraeU  command  also  reported  that 
two  guerrillas  were  killed  and  three  captured 
m  a  dash  with  an  IsraeU  patrol  In  the  Jordan 
VaUey.  The  Infiltrators  were  Identified  as 
members  of  the  leftist  Popular  Front  for  the 
Llbetmtlon  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken opponents  of  the  UB.  peace  initiative. 

Jordanian  security  authorities  have  been 
alerted  to  guard  against  attempts  to  kidnap 
diplomats,  foreigners  or  government  leaders 
by  radical  Palestine  commandos  opposing  a 
peaoe  settlement,  diplomatic  sources  said  In 
Beirut  yesterday. 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  wUl  arrive  In  Egypt 
next  Thursday  for  talks  with  President  Nas- 
ser, It  was  announced  In  Cairo  yesterday. 

United  States  WrrnHOLos  Judgment,  Checks 

Chassis  bt  Issazl 

(By  A.  D.  Home) 

Despite  growing  pubUc  pressure  from  Is- 
rael, the  United  States  continued  yesterday 
to  withhold  judgment  on  that  country's 
charges  that  Egypt  had  violated  the  Sues 
Canal  cease-fire  by  moving  forward  anti- 
aircraft missiles  the  night  It  went  Into  effect. 

"Wo  are  still  looking  into  the  matter," 
said  State  Department  spokesman  Robert  J. 
McCloskey.  "The  United  Statee  government 
hao  not  come  to  a  Judgment." 

Israeli  Ambassador  Yitzhak  Rabin,  mak- 
ing his  second  visit  to  the  State  Department 
in  three  days,  told  reporters,  "We  expect  the 
United  States,  which  Is  responsible  as  the 
initiator  of  the  cease-fire,  first  to  study  the 
facts  and  second  to  come  to  a  conclusion." 

VS.  officials  stressed  that  the  facts  were 
stUl  far  from  clear  and  that  It  might  take 
several  days  more  for  Washington,  collecting 
and  analyzing  Its  own  aerial  photographs,  to 
arrive  at  any  verified  conclusion  from  which 
It  might  accuse  Egypt  of  violating  the  truce. 

The  tentative  view  here  was  that  between 
nlghtfaU  Friday  and  dawn  Saturday  some 
truck-mounted  missiles  were  moved  forward 
m  the  31-mUe-deep  standstill  zone.  But  there 
was  still  no  proof  here  that  any  of  the  move- 
ment had  come  after  1  ajn.  Cairo  time,  when 
the  cease-fire  began. 

Rabin,  asked  when  the  mlssUes  were  moved, 
replied.  "I  believe  It  started  several  hours 
prior  to  the  cease-fire  and  continued  after^ 
ward." 

Israel,  some  officials  suggested,  purpoeely 
was  making  an  early  test  case  of  American 
wilUngness  to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  cease- 
fire agreement,  which  bars  any  forward  move- 
ment of  men  or  weapons  Into  or  within  the 
31-mUe  zones  on  each  side  of  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal. Defense  IiUnlster  Moehe  Dayan  yester- 
day made  public  for  the  first  time  the  lan- 
guage of  the  agreement. 

The  United  States,  however.  Is  anxious  to 
maintain  progress  toward  peace  talks  Ukely 
to  begin  soon  at  the  United  Nations  through 
mediator  Ounnar  Jarring. 

Egypt  and  Jordan  reportedly  have  told 
Jarring  they  want  to  conduct  the  talks 
through  their  UJf .  ambassadaes  in  New  York. 
VS.  officials  believe  that  Israel,  which  has 
asked  that  the  talks  be  between  foreign  mln- 
Lsters  on  Cyprus,  wUl  agree  to  the  UJJ.  ar- 
rangements. The  level  of  the  meeting  oould 
be  raised  easUy  by  Sept.  16,  when  foreign 
ministers  wUl  be  arriving  tor  the  opening  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

Yesterday  Israel's  Babln  and  Dr.  Ashraf 
Ohorbal,  Egypt's  minister  here,  met  sepa- 
rately with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Jo- 
seph J.  Slsoo.  Afterward  Ohorbal,  who  re- 
turned Wednesday  afternoon  from  several 
weeks  In  Cairo,  told  reporters: 

"I  think  the  partlee  ahould  address  them- 
selves to  the  peace  talks  and  not  accuse  eadi 
other  In  Incriminations  and  lulng  about  al- 
legations that  are  unfounded.  It  would  reOaok 
on  their  future  Jntentlona." 

Rabin,  echoing  Eteyan,  satd  fiatly.  "I  be- 


lieve there  was  ...  a  violation  of  the  i 
fire  standstlU."  But  he  would  not  go  Into  <to- 
taU  on  how  many  mlasllfw  were  Involved  or 
how  close  to  the  canal  they  were  moved. 

Other  Israeli  and  American  officials  said 
the  charges  provided  to  the  VS.  government 
were  detaUed,  but  that  Israel  wanted  the  de- 
tails kept  secret  to  avoid  letting  Egypt  and 
the  Soviet  Union  know  whether  anything  has 
gone  undetected. 

VS.  officials  noted  that  the  hlgh-altltude 
SA-2S  could  be  moved  r^ldly  to  prepared 
sites.  Israel  is  more  concerned  about  the  So- 
viet-ere  wed  8A-3S  which  are  used  to  protect 
the  SA-2  sites  against  low-level  attacks. 

As  of  last  night,  American  officials  said  they 
did  not  know  whether  any  8A-3s  were  in- 
volved. 

Tones  or  CXASE-FtBZ 

(These  are  the  clavises  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  as  out- 
lined yesterday  by  IsraeU  Defense  Minister 
MoGbe  Dayan.  The  clauses  were  broadcast  by 
Jerusalem  and  translated  by  Washington.) 

Both  Bides  wUl  honor  a  cease-fire  effective 
Friday,  Aug.  7,  at  2200  GMT  (6  p.m.  EDT) . 

Both  Sides  wlU  cease  Infiltration  and  shoot- 
ing on  land  and  sea  across  the  cease-fire  line. 

Both  sides  will  refrain  from  changing  the 
military  status  quo  In  the  areas  extending  60 
kilometers  (32  miles)  east  and  west  of  the 
cease-fire  line.  Neither  side  will  Introduce  or 
set  up  any  new  miUtary  Installations  In  these 
regions.  Activities  within  these  regions  wUl 
be  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  existing  in- 
stallations In  their  present  area  and  positions 
and  to  the  rotation  and  supply  of  forces  now 
in  these  regions.  In  order  to  bolster  the  hon- 
oring of  the  cease-fire,  each  side  will  rely  on 
its  national  means,  Including  reconnaissance 
planes  which  wlU  be  free  to  operate  un- 
hindered up  to  a  distance  at  10  kUometers 
(6  miles)  from  its  side  of  the  cease-fire  Une. 

Each  side  Is  entitled  to  etillst  the  help  of 
the  UJf.  machinery,  if  needed,  for  reporting 
to  the  other  side  claims  of  cease-fire  viola- 
tions and  the  freezing  of  mUltary  operations. 

Both  Mdes  will  act  according  to  the  1947 
Geneva  Convention  regarding  the  treatment 
of  war  prisoners  and  wlU  agree  to  enlist  the 
help  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee In  Iniplementing  their  commitments 
under  this  Convention. 


MR.  NIXON  SAYS  "YES"  TO  HIS 
OWN    BIO   «>ENDINO 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr>  Speaker,  in  an- 
nouncing his  vetoes  of  housing,  veterans, 
antipollution,  and  education  appropria- 
tions voted  by  Congress,  Mr.  Nixon 
sought  to  picture  himself  as  the  guard- 
ian of  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  coura- 
geously saying  "No"  to  spending.  The 
"No"  to  spending  for  education,  health, 
wounded  veterans,  housing,  and  water 
and  sewer  grants  to  hundreds  of  com- 
munities, must  raise  questicms  in  people's 
minds  about  priorities.. 

The  pec^le  may  begin  to  wonder  why 
he  did  not  say  "No"  to  an  $330,000  ex- 
penditure of  tax  money  to  plush  up  blB 
airplane,  already  the  plushest  plane  In 
the  world.  The  people  may  also  wonder 
why  he  did  not  say  "No"  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  $350,000  .h^copter  pad  on  hlA 
K^  Blscayne  property. 

They  may  wonder  why  he  did  not  say 
"No"  to  the  cost  of  the  taxpayenr  footing 
the  bill  for  a  |60.0i00  windaerem  around 
his  swlinming  pool  at  the  San  demente 
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retreat.  They  may  wonder  why  he  did 
not  say  "No"  to  the  expenditure  of  an 
admitted  $250,000  for  extra  facilities  and 
another  $100,000  annually  Just  to  main- 
tain them  at  San  Clemente. 

They  may  wonder  why  he  did  not  say 
"No"  to  the  $1  ^  million  spent  on  plush 
White  House  offices  for  the  largest  Pres- 
idential staff  in  history,  and  "No"  for 
thousands  of  dollars  for  silly  gilded  imi- 
fonns  for  White  House  guards.  They 
may  wonder  why  he  did  not  say  "No"  to 
the  additional  $4  million  for  that  staff, 
many  of  whom  devote  time  almost  solely 
to  partisan  political  activities  in  behalf 
of  Republican  candidates. 

When  they  look  at  the  life  style  of  this 
so-called  economy-minded  administra- 
tion, the  people  will  not  be  surprised  at 
a  Cabinet  member  who  redecorated  his 
ofiBce  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  to  the  taxpay- 
ers—including an  $1,800  desk  and  car- 
peting priced  at  more  than  $56  per 
square  yard. 

The  people  cannot  be  fooled  forever. 
They  know  who  the  "big  spenders"  really 
are.  

WAR  RISK  INSURANCE  EXTENSION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  HR.  17133  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  Utle  13  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  war  risk  insurance. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  this? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield,  I  will 
be  ha[>py  to. 

This  legislation  was  originally  enacted 
some  19  years  ago.  It  expires  September 
7,  1970.  This  renewal — which  is  the 
fourth  one — would  extend  the  legisla- 
tion through  September  7,  1975. 

Briefly  this  law  allows  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
negotiate  with  the  air  carriers  and  pro- 
vide premium  or  nonpremium  war  risk 
Insurance  for  the  protection  of  aircraft. 
I>ersons  and  property  transported  there- 
cm,  after  the  Secretary  has  made  a  de- 
termination that  such  Insurance  cannot 
be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  from  companies  engaged  In 
the  Insurance  business  In  the  ITnited 
States.  Ordinary  aviation  Insurance  pol- 
icies exclude  certain  named  "war  risks" 
from  coverage. 

This  exclusion  applies  to  war,  hostili- 
ties. Insurrections  or  acts  of  foreign  en- 
emies. The  Vietnam  war  and  other  trou- 
ble spots  in  the  world  wen  establish  the 
need  for  this  legislation  If  we  are  to 
require  our  air  carriers  to  provide  serv- 
ice In  such  trouble  areas.  The  extension 
Is  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
air  carriers, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  l<mg 
has  this  program  been  in  effect? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  For  19  years. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
a  loss  of  only  some  $600? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Only  $650. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  17133 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1312  of  title  xm  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1643).  U 
amended  by  strtlclng  out  the  words  "Septem- 
ber 7,  1970",  and  by  Inserting  the  words 
•September  7,  1975"  in  place  thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

House  Resolution  1132  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  &peakeT,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  suiswer  to 

their  names: 

[RoU  No.  284] 


Abbltt 

Edwards,  La. 

McDonald, 

Abernethy 

Ellbeig 

Mich. 

Addabbo 

Erlenbom 

McEwen 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Escb 

McMillan 

Annunzlo 

Evans,  Colo. 

MacGrcgor 

Ashbrook 

Evins.  Tenn, 

Martin 

Ashley 

Fallon 

May 

Ayres 

Farbsteln 

Mayne 

Baring 

Fascell 

MeskUl 

Barrett 

Plsber 

Michel 

Belcher 

Flood 

MIkva 

Berry 

Flowers 

MUler,  CalU. 

Betts 

Flynt 

MUls 

Bevlll 

Ford, 

Mink 

Blackburn 

William  D. 

Mtze 

Blatnlk 

Foreman 

Mollohan 

Boggs 

Prey 

Montgomery 

Bra  SCO 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

MorKan 

Bray 

F^iqua 

Morton 

Brock 

Oallagher 

Murphy,  lU. 

Burke.  Fla. 

aUbert 

MlcboU 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Gray 

Nix 

By  rues,  Wis. 

Onfflths 

O'Hara 

Cabell 

Haley 

ONeal,  Oa. 

Caflery 

HaU 

O'NeUl.  Maaa 

Camp 

Halpem 

Otttnger 

Carey 

Hanley 

Passman 

Cederberg 

Pickle 

Celler 

Hathaway 

Plmle 

Cbappell 

Haya 

Poase 

Chlaholm 

H«bert 

FodeU 

Clancy 

Horton 

Pollock 

Clark 

Hull 

PoweU 

Clay 

Johnson,  Call! 

.  Pryor,  Ark. 

Conte 

Keith 

PurceU 

Conyers 

EUng 

Barlck 

Corbett 

Bees 

Connan 

Koch 

Held,  N.T. 

Oowger 

ReUel 

Cramer 

Landrum 

Rivers 

Cunningham 

Latta 

Booney,  N.T 

Daddano 

I-«ett 

Bum** 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Uofd 

Byan 

Davis.  Oa. 

Long.  La. 

Davis.  WU. 

Lowensteln 

Bchadebetg 

Dawaon 

Lujan 

echeuer 

Dennds 

Lukena 

Bhlpley 

Dent 

McCarthy 

Slkes 

Oevtn* 

MoClory 

SkuMta 

Dlggs 

McCuUoch 

Snydsr 

Dowdy 

McDade 

StaffoM 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  253 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Stanton 

Steed 

Waggonner 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Watson 

Stephens 

Welcker 

Stokes 

Whalley 

Taft 

Whltehurst 

Taylor 

Whltten 

Tunney 

Wiggins 

Van  Deerim 

Williams 

PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT, 
AUGUST  21  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  17555,  THE  EQUAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES  EN- 
FORCEMENT   ACT    OF    1970 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  AUGUST 
21  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  INVESTI- 
GATIVE REPORTS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  August  21  to  file  certain 
investigative  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objectirai. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  REP- 
RESENTATION ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Representation  Act  of  1970, 
which  I  hx^^e  to  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time  as  a  substitute  for  the  consumer 
protection  legislation  recently  reported 
out  by  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee.  This  bill  is  designed  to  meet 
some  of  the  deficiencies  in  that  legisla- 
tion as  pointed  out  by  the  supplementary 
views  of  Bome  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  SEPTEMBER  9 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  as  to  the 
legislative  program  for  the  balance  ol 
this  day  and  what  we  may  have  for  the 
week  after  we  return. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yldd? 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  further  legislative 
business  this  week.  The  program  for  the 
week  of  September  9  is  as  foUows:  We 
are  listing  these  bills  for  Wednesday  and 
the  balance  of  the  week : 

HJl.  17809,  prevailing  rate  pay  sys- 
tem for  Government  employees,  open 
rule,  2  hours  of  debate. 

T3.B..  17795,  Emergency  Community 
Facilities  Act,  open  rule,  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. 

H.R.  16542,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards,  open  rule,  2 
hours  of  debate. 

HJl.  17982,  extension  of  financing  for 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
(HJen  rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  11913,  Communicable  Disease 
Control  Amendments  of  1970,  open  rule, 
1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  9804,  Supplemental  Facilities 
Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  District,  Ariz., 
open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

HH.  16987,  Minot  extension,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  North  Dakota,  open 
rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

HJl.  7521,  Riverton  Extension,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  open  rule,  1 
hour  of  debate. 

HJl.  10874,  to  establish  Gulf  Islands 
National  Seashore,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  open  rule,  2 
hours  of  debate. 

HJl.  13001,  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project,  open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

HJl.  9306,  to  establish  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore,  Wis.,  open  rule,  2 
hours  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  general  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 

I  may  add  that  the  conference  report 
which  had  been  previously  announced 
for  today  will  probably  be  called  up  dur- 
ing the  course  of  that  week. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


TWENTY-TWO  PERCENT  DEPLETTION 
ALLOWANCE  PROPOSED  TO  STIM- 
ULATE PRODUCTION  OF  LOW  SUL- 
FUR COAL  TO  FIGHT  POLLUTION 

(Mr.  PUdNSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit a  22-percent  depletion  allowance  for 
the  production  of  low  sulfur  coal  or  coal 
byproducts  as  a  major  weapon  against 
air  pollution. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  Increase  the 
<  production  of  low  sulfur  coal  or  Its  by- 
products because  low  sulfur  coal  or  sol- 
vent refined  coal  can  reduce  sulfur  di- 
oxide discharges  in  utility  plants,  steel 
mills  and  other  large  users  to  a  toleraUe 
and  acceptat^  limit. 

My  proposal  is  aimed  at  stimulating 
production  of  coal  with  less  than  1.5 
percent  sulfur  and  free  of  ash  as  qulddy 
as  possible. 


At  the  turn  of  the  century  when  our 
Nation  was  faced  with  an  oil  shortage 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Industrial 
growth,  the  oil  depletion  allowance  was 
enacted  by  Congress  and  it  has  more 
than  served  Its  purpose. 

As  we  view  the  crises  which  face  Amer- 
ica's utilities  and  industrial  growth  be- 
cause of  the  mounting  problem  with  air 
pollution,  we  must  apply  the  same  kind 
of  stimulus  to  encourage  mining  of  low 
sulfur  coal  or  production  of  low  sulfur 
coal  byproducts. 

My  proposed  tax  break  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  cost  of  locating  low  sulfur 
coal  mines,  opening  such  mines,  mining 
the  coal,  and  processing  regular  coal 
through  various  solvent  refining  meth- 
ods to  convert  it  into  a  low  sulfur  by- 
product which  also  meets  the  antipollu- 
tion standards  of  most  communities. 

I  beUeve  the  dual  approach  of  actually 
mining  low  sulfUT  coal  or  Changing  bi- 
tuminous coal  to  low  sulfur  fuel  would 
more  than  meet  the  needs  of  our  expand- 
ing economy  and  would  provide  the  most 
meaningful  alternative  to  mass  power 
blackouts  being  predicted  throughout  the 
Nation. 

There  are  three  basic  methods  for  con- 
verting regular  coal  to  low  sulfur  fuel 
and  all  would  be  covered  under  this  tax 
depletion  pn^x>sal. 

These  include  solvent  refined  coal, 
which  converts  regular  coal  to  low  sulfur 
and  no-ash  reconstituted  coal  liquid 
through  application  of  solvents;  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  to  gas  and  firing  it  into 
boilers,  and  the  process  of  hydrogenating 
coal  into  low  sulfur  fuel  oU. 

Studies  Indicate  that  based  on  the  1969 
production  rate  of  580  million  tons  of 
coal,  there  are  sufBcient  quantities  of  1.5 
percent  sulfur  coal  to  last  more  than  200 
years  at  a  50-percent  recovery  rate.  This 
assumes  that  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  1.5  percent  sulfur  ooal  for  the  entire 
580  million  tons. 

The  only  solution  to  the  shortage  of 
low  sulfur  coal  is  to  open  new  mines  in 
areas  with  this  type  of  coaL 

Unless  major  steps  are  taken  to  in- 
crease production  of  low  sulfur  coal  or 
low  sulfur  coal  byproducts,  this  Nation 
will  not  only  be  faced  with  a  major  power 
blackout  but  also  with  a  disastrous  short- 
age of  energy  to  keep  the  Nation's  indus- 
tries going  as  we  surge  toward  a  $2  tril- 
lion economy  by  1980. 

The  need  for  low  sulfur  coal  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  munlcipaUtles  all 
over  the  Nation  are  enacting  local  laws 
setting  rigid  limitations  on  the  effusion 
of  sulfur  dioxide  from  coal  burning  power 
plants.  New  York  City  has  a  1 -percent 
sulfur  coal  ordinance  while  (Chicago  will 
require  2-percent  sulfur  coal  this  summer 
and  ultimately  reduce  its  requirements  to 
a  1.5-percent  sulfur  limitation. 

The  overall  needs  of  energy  production 
in  the  wake  of  America's  enormous  In- 
dustrial growth  and  fantastic  power 
needs  cannot  be  met  by  low  sulfur  fuel 
oil  whether  produced  domestically  or  im- 
ported. Not  can  it  be  met  by  atomic 
energy  which  at  best  has  limited  uses  at 
extremely  high  cost. 

Once  the  coal  mining  industry  has 
sufficient  Incentive  to  Invest  in  the  loca- 


tion and  opoiing  of  new  low  sulfur  coal 
mines  or  the  creation  of  processing  plants 
to  produce  solvent  refined  low  sulfur  coal, 
the  price  of  American  coal  per  1  milli<m 
B.t.u.'s  to  utilities  and  steel  mills  will  be 
substantially  below  the  cost  of  imi>ort  oil 
for  the  same  amount  of  B.t.u.'s. 

We  have  ample  studies  to  show  that 
low  sulfur  coal  can  be  produced  with 
adequate  tax  incentives  to  meet  the  long 
range  needs  of  our  Nation  to  produce 
energy. 

I  hope  the  legislation  will  get  an  early 
hearing  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 


SHOE  IMPORT  SITUATION 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  was  directed  to  Time  maga- 
zine with  regard  to  the  shoe  import 
situation  from  Mr.  William  Sheskey, 
president  of  Bostonian  Shoes  in  Whit- 
man, Mass. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  take  the 
time  to  read  this  letter  as  it  does  an 
excellent  Job  outlining  the  plight  of  the 
American  shoe  industry,  and  I  hope  they 
will  bear  this  letter  in  mind  when  we  am- 
slder  the  trade  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  letter  follows: 

BosTONiAir  Shoes, 
Whitman,  Mass..  July  31. 1970. 

EDtTOK    IN    CBJKT. 

Time,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkas  Sis:  Time  did  not  dlsttngulsh  Itself 
In  Ito  report  on  the  Trade  BUI,  page  63  of  the 
July  27th  Issue.  This  thoroughly  warped 
picture  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ac- 
tion and  foreign  Trade  PoUcy  contains  a 
number  of  Inaccuracies.  It  Is  larded  with 
hyperbole  and  does  a  dlseervloe  to  readers 
who  have  a  right  to  know  why  Congress  is 
concerned  with  imports  and  the  deteriorat- 
ing trade  position  of  the  United  States. 

Such  comments  as  "surge  of  protectionism 
a  consequence  of  the  nations  economic 
woes,"  and  "inflation  has  driven  up  prices  of 
many  UJS.  products  leading  manufactur- 
ers to  clamor  for  barriers  against  imports" 
indicate  the  writer's  meager  understanding 
of  what  Is  going  on  In  International  trade 
today. 

The  demand  for  some  help  against  the 
growing  flood  of  Imports  has  increased  over 
the  past  decade  In  response  to  enormous 
changes  In  world  trading  conditions  since 
World  War  n.  Probably,  the  most  impcvtant 
factor  has  been  the  phenomenal  Industrial 
recovery  of  Europe  and  Japan.  Sparked  by 
American  aid,  these  areas  are  now  fully  com- 
petitive with  the  United  States.  As  a  result 
the  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  has  been 
shrinking  and  In  1969  fell  to  18.4%  of  the 
nearly  (250  blUlon  total.  Japan's  share  has 
doubled  during  the  pest  decade  and  the 
Exiropean  share  has  shown  substantial 
growth. 

Another  factor  Is  the  IntematlonaUsatlon 
of  producUon  led  by  the  United  States.  Ba3m 
of  American  companies  to  foreign  msrksts 
out  of  faculties  established  alarosd  an  at 
least  five  times  U.S.  exports.  TlUs  had  aptrntA 
the  advanced  American  technology  and  man- 
agement know-how  throughout  the  world. 
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The  US.  iMderahlp  In  technology  haa  now 
disappeared  in  the  m&Jortty  of  Uneo.  and  la 
rapidly  disappearing  In  computers  and  air- 
crart.  West  Germany  and  Japan  particularly, 
without  military  burdens,  have  shown  enor- 
mous progress  In  manuTacturlng  technology. 
Finally  the  organization  of  trade  bloca, 
such  as  the  European  Economic  Community, 
and  the  European  Free  Trade  AssoclaUon 
have  Introduced  customs  unions  which  have 
Injected  wholly  new  elements  Into  the  trad- 
ing picture.  The  EEC,  for  example,  has  elim- 
inated internal  tariffs  and  averaged  up  ex- 
ternal tariffs.  In  the  drive  for  a  certain  de- 
gree of  self-sufficiency,  barriers  to  the  import 
oi  -nerlcan  agricultural  products,  and  non- 
tariff  obstacles  to  Industrial  Import*  have 
been  erected.  On  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
the  Japanese  have  maintained  literally  hun- 
dreds of  restrictions  on  imports,  and  on  in- 
vestment In  Japan.  Some  reduction  of  theee- 
barrlers  is  now  teklng  place:  but  almost  one 
hundred  restrictions  on  Imports  remain. 

FoUowlng  the  War,  it  was  the  U.S.  Inten- 
Uon  to  aid  the  rebuilding  of  war-torn  econ- 
omies and  help  their  obtaining  dollars  by  not 
insisting  on  a  true  reciprocity  In  trade  ne- 
gotiations. Now  that  these  countries  are 
fuUy  recovered  and  providing  severe  com- 
petition for  American  industry,  which  en- 
joying a  marked  competitive  advantage  in 
lower  labor  costs,  the  import  flood  as  well  as 
restrictions  on  American  exports  become  of 
vlUl  importance  to  the  long-run  weUare 
of  the  American  economy.  Although  the  im- 
pact of  steel  imports  has  already  produced 
voluntary  restraints,  it  is  usually  the  labor 
intensive  Industries  such  as  shoes  and  textiles 
that  stiffer  most  from  imports  from  lower 
wage  countries.  Countries  advancing  in- 
dustrially move  first  Into  labor  intensive  in- 
dustries which  require  less  capital  to  in- 
crease exports  to  obtain  dollars  for  capital 
Intensive   industrallzatlon. 

Labor  Intensive  industries  and  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  U.S.  see  in  our  decUnlng 
share  of  world  trade  and  the  growing  pressure 
of  Imports  on  domestic  industry,  major  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  In  hundreds  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  nation.  For  ex- 
ample, footwear  Imports  in  the  U.S.  this  year 
will  probably  reach  220  miUlon  pairs,  or  al- 
most 88%  of  domestic  production.  The  do- 
mestic Industry  will  produce  about  666  mil- 
lion pairs.  20  million  lees  than  in  1955.  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  trend  will  mean  closing  of 
more  plants;  loss  of  capital  to  family  busi- 
nesses and  stockholders;  and  further  declines 
in  employment  opportunities.  The  economy 
will  need  viable  labor  intensive  Induatrles 
such  as  shoes  and  textiles  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  entrepreneurs  and  Jobs  for  the 
normal  Increase  in  the  work  iorce.  expanded 
by  additions  from  the  reduction  of  the  mili- 
tary complex.  The  imrest  which  will  result  as 
we  move  Into  the  70's  and  are  unable  to  find 
employment  for  the  disadvantaged,  many  of 
whom  could  be  employed  in  labor  intensive 
industries,  will  present  a  poUtlcal  as  well  as 
eoonomlc  problem.  After  aU  there  is  an  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1948  on  the  statute  books. 
This  is  the  background  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  present  trade  situation  which  has 
aroused  industry,  labor,  and  a  growing  num- 
ber of  members  of  Congress  to  demand  action 
to  slow  down  the  export  of  Jobs  and  the  liqui- 
dation of  labor  Intensive  Industries. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  Time  story 
which  are  far  from  commendable  and  which 
present  a  very  misleading  pIctTire  of  trade  to 
the  lay  reader.  Time  should  have  known  that 
the  V.3.  has  no  real  surplus  of  exports  over 
Imports.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  testified 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a 
short  time  ago  that  If  grants  in  aid  and  give- 
aways amounting  to  between  t3.5  and  $3. 
blUlon  ajmually  are  deducted  to  arrive  a{  the 
"commercial"  exports,  imports  and  exports 
for  1900  will  about  balance.  In  1968,  Time 
will  ttnd  there  was  over  a  $1  billion  "com- 
mercial" trade  deficit. 


Tlie  statement  that  free  trade  has  been  a 
"mighty  engine"  of  global  prosperity  exag- 
gerates and  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.,  grossly 
exaggerates  the  Importance  of  foreign  trade. 
U.S.  exports  and  Imports  are  relatively  small 
In  relation  to  Oross  National  Product.  In 
1969,  exports  were  about  3.9%  of  ONP  as 
compared  with  a  3.2%  35  years  ago.  Of  this 
total,  about  25%  goes  to  the  subsidiaries  of 
American  corporations  abroad. 

U.S.  imports  have  risen  from  2.6%  of  ONP 
in  1934  to  3.8%  in  1969  and  it  is  important 
to  note  that  almost  40  7o  of  all  Imports  are 
duty  free.  Average  duties  which  were  about 
47%  in  1934  wUl  be  about  8%  at  the  end  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  cuts  in  1973.  The  United 
States  is  still  the  greatest  free  market  in  the 
world,  and  is  the  target  for  every  exporting 
country. 

While  exports  may  run  from  12  to  14%  for 
such  nations  as  England,  Qermany,  Italy 
and  have  doubtless  aided  In  the  Industrial  ex- 
pansion, internal  policies  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Common  Market  rather  than 
foreign  trade  have  been  the  "engine"  of  pros- 
pjerlty  for  these  countries.  Japan  might  be 
one  country  where  foreign  trade  has  actually 
been  an  "engine"  of  prosperity. 

The  statements  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Bill  would  "reverse  the  whole  U.S.  led  post- 
war movement  toward  free  trade"  and  "be  a 
great  leap  backward  to  the  protectionism 
of  the  30's"  are  hyperbole  and  misread  the 
present  proposals  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
world  trade  today.  Free  World  Trade  has  ex- 
panded to  its  present  almost  one  quarter 
trillion  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
restrictions  of  one  tyf>e  or  another  in  prac- 
tically every  trading  country  In  the  world. 
There  are  quotas,  tariffs,  nontarlff  barriers, 
value  added  ta.xes,  subsidies  and  many  other 
types  of  hidden  restrictions  on  our  trade  to- 
day. The  slow  down  of  a  few  Imports  into  tlie 
U.S.  will  be  Insignificant  to  the  present  mas- 
sive world  trade. 

Moreover,  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  proposed  bill  would  have  revealed  that 
mandatory  quotas  may  be  avoided  by  volun- 
tary arrangements  between  countries  to  slow 
dovni  imports.  The  President  is  also  author- 
ised to  exempt  those  imports  he  deems  to 
be  non-disruptive.  This  could  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  Impact  of  the  proposal.  Fin- 
ally, quotas  are  authorized  on  products  with 
over  15%  of  U.S.  market  only  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President. 

At  for  preventing  many  Americana  from 
buying  products  under  quotas.  If  the  shoe 
case  Is  typical  this  Is  another  error.  Had  the 
present  proposal  been  In  effect  last  year, 
167.000.000  pairs  of  shoes  could  have  come 
In,  or  about  28  million  pairs  less  than  were 
Imported.  Furthermore,  an  additional  6%  or 
about  8  million  pairs,  would  be  allowed  for 
the  next  year.  (As  a  practical  administrative 
matter,  it  probably  would  be  greater  than 
S%.)  The  im|x>rt  base  would  expand  each 
year  aa  the  6%  increase  Is  added.  There  will 
be  very  few  Americns  who  will  be  unable  to 
find  all  the  Imported  shoes  they  want  under 
this  arrangement.  It  la  a  far  cry  from  the 
"protectionism"  of  the  30*8. 

Only  the  most  gullible  consumers  will  be 
taken  in  by  the  statement  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  turning  out  a  eon- 
stuner-be  damned  Bill.  If  then  la  one  thing 
this  Congress  is  noted  for,  it  is  Its  interest 
In  consumer  protection.  The  number  of  eon- 
siuner  bills  mount  with  each  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Ilie  statement  that  competition  from  In- 
expensive Imports  is  one  of  the  few  forces 
that  have  moderated  inflation  will  mislead 
the  reader  on  the  Importance  of  Imports  in 
the  price  structure.  From  1959  to  1969,  total 
service  prices  increased  over  40%,  while  all 
qpnunodlties  increased  about  30%,  or  half 
this  amount.  Considering  the  fact  that  Im- 
ports make  up  less  than  4%  of  ONP,  and  that 
the  prices  of  many  Imports  have  Increased 
aa  rapidly  as  domestic  products,  the  moderat- 


ing Influence  cannot  be  substantial.  Aa  Time 
well  knows.  Imports  and  exports  have  little 
Influence  In  this  cost-push  in  the  price  of 
products  and  demand-pull  in  services,  infla- 
tion. According  to  the  American  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Association,  if  footwear  had 
been  under  quotas  in  1969,  wholesale  foot> 
wear  prices  would  have  been  but  1.6%  higher 
and  retail  prices  0.6%  higher. 

And  aa  a  counter  weight  to  these  insignifi- 
cant Increases  in  prices.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  consumers  are  workers.  Without 
paychecks,  they  are  not  satisfactory  consum- 
ers. If  the  above-mentioned  quotas  had 
been  in  effect  in  1969,  at  least  20  Million 
more  work  hours  would  have  been  available 
for  American  workers.  This  would  have  meant 
more  Jobs  for  those  seeking  work  and  more 
work  of  those  presently  employed.  Is  it  any 
wonder  the  unions  are  waking  up  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  export  of  jobs? 

Another  unsupported  assertion  is  the 
statement  In  Time  that  economic  wars 
deepened  the  depression  of  the  30's.  U.S. 
Oross  national  product  fell  from  (103  bil- 
lion In  1929  to  $55.6  bllUon  in  1933— while 
exports  fell  from  (5.2  billion  to  $1.7  bUllon. 
As  any  student  of  the  '29  episode  knows, 
and  as  the  above  figures  indicate,  foreign 
trade  played  a  very  small  part  In  this  world 
wide  depression.  To  Imply  that  it  played  an 
important  part  Is  to  make  a  very  small  tall 
wag  a  very  big  dog. 

Time  raises  the  retaliation  bogey  which 
has  been  the  standard  propaganda  line  of  the 
cabal  of  International  bankere,  businessmen 
and  ship  owners  who  are  Joined  in  fighting 
any  action  to  help  Import  plagued  Industry. 
If  there  Is  any  basts  for  retaliation.  It  lies 
with  the  U.S. — not  with  the  EEC  or  with  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  have  violated  all  the 
Oatt  rules,  prohibiting  restraints  in  trade. 
The  EEC  have  taken  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  their  industry  and  agri- 
culture. The  waiver  of  U.S.  obligations  under 
Gatt  on  dairy  quotas;  lack  of  any  action  on 
oil  quotas;  and  sponsorship  of  the  Long  Term 
Cotton  Arrangement  Indicate  that  the  elabo- 
rate consultative  procedures  of  Gatt  would 
move  slowly  on  any  hasty  retaliation.  What- 
ever would  be  done,  would  be  done  very  cau- 
tiously. After  all,  countries  will  continue  to 
buy  where  they  can  get  the  best  products  at 
the  lowest  prices. 

The  writer's  imagination  was  fuUy  em- 
ployed in  the  charge  that  the  Trade  Bill 
threatens  to  shake  the  entire  monetary  sys- 
tem by  starting  a  run  to  convert  dollars  to 
gold.  jTJBt  the  opposite  Is  likely  to  take  place. 
If  Europe  believes  the  UJ3.  is  making  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate,  or  at  least  Improve  its 
trade  deficit,  confidence  in  the  dollar  will  In- 
crMae.  The  central  banks  of  Europe  have  fi- 
nanced some  35  billion  of  U.S.  payments  defi- 
cits In  the  last  twenty  yean.  As  a  result  the 
dollar  has  become  the  chief  International 
currency  and  the  main  currency  In  exchange 
markets.  The  banks  must  purchase  any  over- 
flow of  dollars  in  their  market  to  prevent  it 
falling  more  than  0.76%  below  the  IMF  par 
value.  At  the  time  thla  waa  agreed  to,  Che 
dollar  could  be  converted  at  any  Ume  Into 
gold  at  the  XJS.  treasury.  Conversion  Is  now 
discouraged  and  in  the  face  of  any  threat 
to  convert,  this  privilege  would  be  wltdi- 
drawn.  These  cotmtrtee  have  a  choice,  there- 
fore, of  contlntiing  to  accept  dollars,  or  ap- 
preciating their  own  currencies  In  terms  of 
the  dollar.  The  reluctance  with  which  the 
Germans  moved  does  not  forecast  a  rush  in 
thla  direction.  Until  they  develop  their  own 
common  currency,  they  have  no  other  place 
to  go. 

Moa«  everyone  today  will  agree  that  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  expand  trade  with 
other  nations.  But  obangea  In  world  condi- 
tions demand  new  appcoaehaa  to  metboda 
of  trading.  Someona  haa  aald,  "The  caae  for 
free  trade  stated  ao  dogmatically  in  tb»  past 
in  contemporary  international  trade  theory 
la  an  extremely  quallfled  proposition  today". 
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A  distinguished  group  of  economlata  pointed 
out  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
AprU  9,  1963,  whUe  endorsing  the  theory  of 
free  trade,  tliat  "It  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum — but  only  within  the  context  of  car- 
tain  oondltlona".  I^«e  trade  assumes  the 
maintenance  of  International  monetary  sta- 
bility and  convertibility  of  currendee;  one 
homogenous  payment  community;  no  trade 
restrictions;  no  special  advantagee  from  In- 
ternal tax  structures,  subsidies  or  monopo- 
lies; that  the  ratio  of  money  wage  increases 
to  productivity  Increases  be  approximately 
uniform  in  the  free  trade  area;  and  that 
there  not  be  a  chronic  balance  of  payments 
deficits  existing  as  in  the  U.B.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  eetlnaated  that  15  to  207o  of  free 
world  trade  Is  state  ovimed  or  controlled.  In 
the  light  of  all  this  much  of  free  trade  theory 
does  not  seem  relevant  to  world  trading  con- 
ditions today. 

The  proposed  Trade  Bill  can  lead  to  the 
expanded  use  of  negotiation  techniques  to 
arrive  at  voluntary  arrangements,  based  on 
the  principle  of  orderly  marketing,  to  con- 
tinue the  expansion  of  U.S.  and  world  trade. 
Countries  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  market. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  an 
expansion  in  world  trade  In  cotton  fabrics 
under  the  Long  Term  Cotton  Arrangement 
which  permits  an  expansion  of  6%  per  year. 
In  fact,  it  is  reported  the  expansion  has  been 
more  than  twice  this  amount. 

At  the  same  time,  the  BUI  will  provide  a 
transition  period  or  "breathing  spell"  for 
those  labor  intensive  industries  whidi  can- 
not now  meet  the  competition  from  countries 
with  wage  and  working  conditions  that  are 
Illegal  In  the  U.S.  This  is  not  a  turning  back 
of  the  clock,  but  a  step  forward  to  meet  the 
challenges  presented  by  world  trading  con- 
ditions today. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  In  his  mes- 
sage accompanying  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1969,  "We  can  no  longer  afford  to  think 
of  our  trade  policies  in  the  simple  terms  of 
liberalism  vs.  protectionism".  "We  need  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  major  sectors  of  our  economy  are 
actually  affected  by  international  trade." 

It  Is  hoped  that  Time  will  provide  its 
readers  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
trade  problems  than  that  presented  In  the 
July  27  issue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnjJAV  Sheskst, 
President,      Commonwealth      Shoe      4 
Leather  Co.,  Chairman.  National  Af- 
fairs Committee,  American  Footvxar 
Manufacturers  Association. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  pennlssion  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
once  again  to  deplore  the  lack  of  action 
on  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  Yesterday,  I  quoted  language  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
questioning  whether  we  were  leading  the 
American  people  on  a  "wild  goose  chase." 
Today  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
August  11  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
The  editorial  makes  reference  to  the  king 
of  Prance  who  "went  up  the  hill  smd  then 
came  down  again."  The  editorial  will  ap- 
pear in  full  in  today's  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  part  way  "up  the 
hill,"  let  us  move  on  to  the  top  rather 


thR»  turn  around  and  "go  back  down  the 
hill."  ^^^^^^^ 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  THE  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  ago, 
we  heard  President  Nixon  denounce  "the 
big  spenders"  in  Congress  as  he  vetoed 
funds  the  Congress  had  voted  for  edu- 
cation, hou^ng,  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans, water  and  sewer  facilities,  and  ur- 
ban renewal.  He  showed  great  concern 
for  the  taxpayers  who  would  have  to  pay 
the  bill  for  these  programs — programs 
that  would  benefit  the  people,  programs 
that  are  desperately  needed.  The  Presi- 
dent suggested  that  we  cannot  afford 
these  vital  programs. 

I  suggest  that  we  cannot  afford  the 
Nixon  administration. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  is  going  higher 
and  higher.  Take,  for  example,  the  $40,- 
000  bill  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel 
incurred  for  refurbishing  his  office  in 
lavish  style.  His  taste  runs  to  carpeting 
that  costs  $56  a  yard.  The  most  expen- 
sive carpeting  the  Government  supplies 
is  a  mere  $9.63  a  square  yard.  The  most 
expensive  Government  desk  available 
costs  $463 — but  Secretary  Hickel  wanted 
one  four  times  as  good  as  that,  at  four 
times  the  cost:  $1,800  for  a  desk. 

Of  course.  Secretary  Hickel  will  ref  imd 
the  "excessive  costs" — at  the  request  of 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  be- 
cause he  was  caught  by  our  investigators. 
His  extravagance  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  other  expenses  of  an  admin- 
istration that  is  living  in  a  style  that  is 
shocking  to  taxpayers  at  a  time  of  ram- 
pant inflation. 

Consider:  $830,000  for  refurbishing  the 
presidential  airplane;  $350,000  for  the 
Western  "White  House  in  San  CHemente. 
plus  $100,000  a  year  in  operating  costs; 
an  expanded  White  House  staff  that  Is 
the  largest  in  history,  with  a  sharp  salary 
jump  from  a  total  of  $3.9  million  to  $8.5 
million  in  July  of  this  year— and  many 
of  those  added  staff  members  are  there 
for  political  support  of  Republican  can- 
didates. Consider  the  $350,000  modem 
communications  system  Installed  at  San 
CHemente. 

At  a  time  of  combined  inflation  and 
recession,  when  the  President  talks  about 
combating  liigh  costs  in  Government  one 
wonders  about  the  frugality  of  maintain- 
ing three  White  Houses — in  Washington. 
San  Clemente,  and  Key  Biscayne,  not  to 
mention  Camp  David.  What  of  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  communications  to  link 
them  all? 

Certainly  no  one  begrudges  a  busy 
President  a  rest  retreat  and  our  President 
deserves  the  finest  facilities.  But  our 
children  also  need  education,  wounded 
veterans  need  adequate  medical  care,  and 
our  communities  need  sewer  and  water 
facilities.  So  let  the  President  be  con- 
sistent. If  he  wants  to  pwject  the  frugal 
image  for  political  reason»-^for  that  Is 
the  reason — then  let  him  look  to  the 
same  frugality  in  his  own  office. 


REDUCED-RATE  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR  ELDERLY  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  eidend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  wUl  make 
it  easier  and  less  expensive  for  retired 
persons  to  travel. 

It  provides  for  reduced  fares  for  air 
travel,  and  I  feel  that  it  improves  upon 
other  measures  wtiich  have  been  intro- 
duced for  this  purpose.  The  reduced  rates 
would  follow  the  lines  of  the  present 
youth  fares,  which  now  provide  for  a  40- 
percent  reduction  on  a  space-available 
basis,  or  a  25-percent  reduction  on  re- 
served seats  with  a  limitation  tliat  ex- 
cludes travel  on  Friday  and  Sunday  after 
1  p.m. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress  that  would  give  reduced 
fares  to  the  elderly,  but  only  on  a  space- 
available  basts.  Many  senior  citizens 
simply  do  not  have  the  health  to  wait 
around  an  airport  imtil  a  seat  is  open. 
My  bill  would  offer  an  option — either 
a  40-percent  fare  reduction  for  tliose  who 
iiave  the  stamina  to  wait  for  an  available 
seat,  or  a  25-percent  fare  reduction  with 
reserved  seats. 

This  25-percent  reduction  differs  from 
the  reduction  on  excursion  fares.  There 
is  no  requirement  to  buy  a  roimd-trip 
ticket.  If  the  traveler  is  returning,  there 
is  no  restriction  on  the  length  of  time  he 
must  stay.  The  reduction  would  hold 
whether  he  returns  the  next  day  or  3 
months  later. 

I  think  that  It  is  Important  for  us  to 
make  it  easier  for  senior  citizens  to 
travel,  both  so  they  can  enjoy  trips  dur- 
ing their  retirement  and  so  they  can 
visit  their  sons  and  daughters  and  grand- 
children. 

A  notable  characteristic  of  our  society 
today  is  that  never  before  have  so  large 
a  percentage  of  our  young  adtUts  moved 
away  from  where  they  grew  up  and  from 
the  towns  and  cities  where  their  parents 
still  live.  This  is  a  new  historical  phe- 
nomenon and  it  has  important  conse- 
quences on  peoi^e's  lives.  Granted  that 
it  has  meant  better  Jobs  for  many  young 
persons,  at  the  same  time  it  has  disad- 
vantages, too,  which  I,  believe  we  should 
try  to  compensate  for.  Among  other 
thdngs,  it  has  meant  greater  loneliness 
for  parents.  It  has  brought  a  weakening 
of  family  ties,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  has 
contributed  to  the  lack  of  understanding 
between  the  younger  and  the  older  gen- 
eration. By  msJiing  travel  easier  and  less 
costly  for  these  people  it  would  help  to 
keep  families  close  and  mitigate  some  of 
these  probl«ns.  Grandparents  should 
have  more  <OT>wtunity  to  see  their 
grandchildren  who  live  far  away. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that,  in  gen- 
eral, senior  citizens  do  not  have  as  much 
access  as  other  groups  in  our  society  to 
automobile  tripe  which  are  a  less  expen- 
sive way  to  travel.  Many  elderly  women, 
now  living  by  themselves  never  learned^ 
how  to  drive.  Health  problems  and  f  aiBnff' 
eyesight  prevent  coimtless  people  bver  65 
from  driving.  Also,  an  automobile  is  often 
Just  too  great  an  exi>ense  on  retirement 
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Income.  And  long  automobile  trips  are 
simply  too  tiring  for  many  senior  citizens. 
In  short,  because  automobile  travel  is 
less  available  to  them,  senior  citizens  are 
at  an  economic  disadvantage  in  travel- 
ing. I  want  to  balance  out  that  disad- 
vantage by  providing  them  with  reduced 
air  rates.     ^^^^^^^^^ 

BALANCED  SYSTEM  OF  FEDERAL 
FUNDING  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  interested  in  try- 
ing to  bring  about  a  balanced  system  of 
Federal  funding  for  transportation. 

In  1965.  Senator  Joseph  Tydings  and 
I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  provide 
a  local  option  to  the  States  to  use  some 
of  their  highway  trust  fund  moneys  for 
desperately  needed  mass  transit  facili- 
ties. We  have  had  no  success  in  getting 
this  legislation  considered  in  the  Con- 
gress, partly  because  of  the  committee 
structure  of  the  House  and  Senate,  which 
divides  the  various  transportation  forms 
among  several  committees. 

This  last  week  the  Governors  Confer- 
ence, after  first  turning  down  the  pro- 
posal, reversed  itself  and,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  endorsed  the  idea  of  flexibility 
and  of  some  local  option  in  the  use  of 
the  transportation  trust  funds — not  only 
the  highway  trust  fund  but  also  the  re- 
cently enacted  aviation  trust  fund.  The 
Governors  also  approved  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  mass  transit  trust  fund  which  sim- 
ilarly would  be  subject  to  some  flexibil- 
ity on  the  use  of  the  funds  at  the  State 
levd. 

Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Governors,  Senator  Tydiwcs  and  I 
are  introducing  today — he  in  the  other 
body  and  I  in  the  House — a  new  bill 
which  will  give  effect  to  the  transpor- 
tation funding  recommendations  of  the 
National  Governors  Conference. 

The  biU  would  create  a  separate  urban 
mass  transit  trust  fimd.  It  would  also 
provide  for  some  flexibility  at  the  State 
level  in  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
three  transportation  trust  funds  that 
would  exist  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 

This  proposal  moves  In  the  direction 
of  local  participation  in  the  use  of  trans- 
portation funds. 

It  also  goes  in  the  direction  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  program  that 
would  put  an  end  to  the  extreme  dis- 
crepancy which  exists  today  in  terms  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  Federal  fimds  are 
used.  And  it  would  bring  us  closer  to  a 
broad  transportation  tnist  fund  from 
which  all  modes  of  transportation  could 
be  supported  in  a  balanced  and  coor- 
dinated manner. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  receive 
consideration — hopefully  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  because  I  believe 
it  is  a  Ways  aiul  Means  Committee  prob- 
lem to  consider  how  these  various  trust 
funds  may  be  used.  It  is  something  that 
cuts  across  the  Jurisdiction  of  severaf 
other  committees  that  are  concerned 
with  various  parts  of  the  tranHwrtatlon 
program. 


I  hope  that  the  House  will  give  con- 
sideration to  this  measure  after  the 
recess. 

DESEGREGATION.  NORTH  AND 
SOUTH 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  interested  to  notice  in  the  news  ac- 
counts of  today,  and  also  yesterday,  that 
President  Nixon  and  a  group  of  his  top 
Washington  advisers  were  to  fly  to  New 
Orleans  today  to  talk  with  people  from 
seven  Southern  States  about  how  fast 
and  how  far  school  desegregation  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  South  this  fall. 

This  is  commendable,  and  I  hope  the 
President  comes  up  with  some  workable 
solution. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  would  seem  to  most  of  the  people 
in  my  area  of  the  country  and  indeed  to 
most  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
if  this  administration  is  in  fact  interested 
in  carrying  out  the  law  equally  there 
must  be  evenhanded  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  this  administration  is  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  evenhanded  justice  and  in  carry- 
ing out  the  laws  of  this  land,  it  would  be 
just  as  concerned  and  as  preoccupied 
with  segregation  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
today,  there  is  more  genuine  segregation 
in  the  North  and  in  Chicago  itself  than 
there  is  in  the  whole  State  of  Alabama. 

If  this  administration  is  truly  inter- 
ested in  carrying  out  the  law  of  the  land 
and  in  treating  everyone  fairly,  then  I 
would  say  it  is  time  to  bring  lawsuits 
elsewhere  than  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi.  There  are  90  school  suits 
consolidated  in  one  suit  in  my  district, 
the  middle  district  of  Alabama.  There 
has  not  been  one  suit  filed  in  Illinois  that 
I  know  anything  about  or  in  any  other 
State  that  has  in  fact  more  segregation 
than  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  on  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  today  to  start  en- 
forcing the  law  fairly  throughout  this 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  "1969-70  Sur- 
vey of  the  Top  100  Schools,"  there  are 
over  87  percent  of  Chicago's  Negro  stu- 
dents going  to  schools  in  essentially  all- 
black  schools.  An  all-black  school  is 
defined  by  HEW  as  having  an  enrollment 
of  between  90  percent  and  100  percent 
black  students. 

Only  3.4  percent  of  Chicago's  blacks 
are  attending  integrated  school  systems. 
An  integrated  school,  according  to  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  defini- 
tion, is  one  where  blacks  are  enrolled 
with  50  percent  or  more  of  the  enroll- 
ment consisting  of  white  students. 

The  survey  continues  pointing  to  the 
double-standard  policies  that  are  ignored 
in  the  North  and  abhorred  in  the  South. 
How  can  the  schools  outside  the  South 
continue  to  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment when  their  school  system  are  much 
more  segregated,  when  there  is  much  less 


compliance  there,  when  there  is  no  real 
effort  by  them  to  obey  the  law?  The 
answer  is  simple.  They  are  allowed  to 
keep  their  segregated  neighborhood 
school  systems  while  busing  and  closing 
of  schools  is  rampant  throughout  the 
Southern  States. 

We  in  the  South  are  not  asking  for 
special  handling  and  special  treatment. 
We  are  merely  asking  that  laws  which 
we  deem  unworkable,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  bussing,  be  applied  equally 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  are 
sick  and  tired  of  being  the  scapegoat.  If 
the  laws  being  applied  in  the  South  are 
just  and  equal,  we  demand  that  they  also 
be  applied  Justly  and  equally  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Schools  in  the  South  are  complying, 
but  HEW's  own  statistics — which  appear 
below — show  clearly  that  this  is  not  the 
case  outside  of  the  South. 

If  they  mean  what  they  say  and  the 
law  applies  in  every  State,  enforce  it  in 
every  State — not  Just  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  tabulation  of 
the  HEW  survey: 


TAKEN  FROM  HEW'S 


"1969-70  SURVEY  OF  THE  TOP"  100 
SCHOOLS" 
|ln  percent] 


City 


BiKks 
attending 
integrated 

schools 


Blacks 

attending 

all-black 

schools 


NewYofk 

Chicago 

Mihwaukee 

Gary,  Ind 

Detroit 

Newark.  N.J 

Philadelphia 

Washington.  D.C. 


17.6 

54.3 

3.4 

87.1 

11.4 

71.3 

2.9 

8S.6 

6.4 

69.2 

2.4 

72.5 

9.6 

69.6 

1.1 

94.9 

ISRAELI-EGYPTIAN  CEASE-FIRE 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  present  reports  coming  out  of 
Israel  have  indicated  that  the  Russians 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  cease-fire 
along  with  the  Egyptians  and  moving 
Soviet  antiaircraft  missiles  up  to  the 
Suez. 

If  this  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  serious  event  and  it  should  not  be 
underestimated  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment, Israel  in  sigreeing  to  the  cease-fire 
made  it  very  clear  that  they  were  so  do- 
ing with  the  imderstanding  that  there 
would  be  in  effect  a  military  standdown. 
If  the  EJgyptians  are  going  to  take  «ui- 
vantage  of  this  cease-fire  to  improve 
their  military  position,  then  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  may  find  that  the  Israelis 
may  feel  they  must  protect  themselves 

This  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
start  of  any  peace  talks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  our  State  De- 
partment will  look  into  this  matter  care- 
fully and  seriously,  and  if  there  Is  indeed 
truth  to  the  statement  that  these  mis- 
siles are  being  moved  up  to  the  Suez, 
that  they  will  Immediately  contact  the 
Russians  and  let  them  know  how  seri- 
ously we  consider  this  bre£u:h  of  the 
cease-fire  agreement,  and  ask  for  an  im- 
mediate pullback  of  these  particular 
missiles. 
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DISILLUSIONMENT  WITH  POLICIES 
OP  CURRENT  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  be- 
fore you  today  to  voice  my  utter  dis- 
illusionment vrith  the  policies  of  the 
ciurent  administration.  I  rise  also  to 
apologize  for  the  misapprehension  I  had 
and  still  have  that  Members  of  Congress, 
act  in  the  Nation's  best  interest.  Surely 
President  Nixon  must  believe  they  do 
not.  It  would  appear  that  he  is  convinced 
that  the  535  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  bent  not  only  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  economy  but  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  very  coimtry  itself.  In  vetoing  the 
HEW  and  HUD  bills  he  stated: 

I  am  saying  no  to  bigger  spending  and 
no  to  higher  pricee  In  the  Interest  of  all  the 
American  people. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  reiterate,  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Mr.  Nixon  alone  is  acting  "in  the 
Interest  of  all  the  American  people"  or 
so  he  would  have  us  believe. 

The  two  bills  have  painstakingly  been 
deliberated  over  and  debated  by  every 
Member  of  Congress.  They  have  been  ap- 
proved because  they  are  necessary. 
Neither  I  nor  anyone  here  would  ever 
conceive  of  taking  any  action  that  would 
be  detrimental  to  this  great  Nation.  But 
yet  this  is  the  distorted  picture  the  Presi- 
dent has  painted. 

Mr.  Nixon,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  rely- 
ing upon  a  hand  picked  group  of  tul- 
vlsers,  has  determined  that  $1.46  billion 
for  an  ABM  system  is  not  Infiationary 
even  though  its  supporters  concede  it 
will  be  obsolete  when  completed.  Neither 
is  $2.7  billion  for  naval  ship  construc- 
tion In  this  day  and  age  infiationary  nor 
$78.7  million  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  that  horrible  tool,  chemi- 
cal biological  warfare.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  Mr.  Nixon  realizes  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  elected 
by  the  people  to  act  in  their  best  Inter- 
est and  that  535  Members  are  infinitely 
more  capable  of  reaching  such  a  result 
than  one  isolated  Chief  Executive. 


THE  MISSILE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  PEACE  TALKS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marics.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  express  my  grave  concern  at  the 
reported  action  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  in  moving  the 
SAM  m  missiles  closer  to  the  banks  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  direct  violation  of  the 
cease-fire  agreement  which  was  recently 
concluded. 

The  movement  of  these  missiles  con- 
stitutes an  offensive  military  act  which 
threatens  the  cease-fire  agreement  and 
hope  for  a  settlement  of  the  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Israel  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  idly 
by  while  these  offensive  missiles  are 
moved  Into  positions  which  threaten  the 
Integrity  of  the  nation.  The  Soviet  com- 


manders who  have  installed  and  maimed 
this  equipment  must  be  fully  aware  of  the 
grave  consequences  of  this  action.  They 
must  assume  the  burden  of  wrecking  the 
hopes  of  the  world  and  dashing  any  pos- 
sibility for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
confiict. 

Our  Govemmei^  should  insist  on  the 
dismantling  of  these  offensive  missiles. 
President  Kennedy  successfully  made 
this  kind  of  a  demand  on  the  Soviets  In 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  This  administra- 
tion should  do  no  less  at  this  critical 
moment. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  move- 
ment of  these  missile  sites  within  12  miles 
of  the  Suez  Canal  constitutes  an  offen- 
sive act.  Our  Government  should  insist 
on  the  prompt  and  immediate  retraction 
and  dismantling  of  the  missile  threat  to 
Israel,  the  Middle  East  and  to  the  world. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucmsKi). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  I%)eaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  pleased  to 
see  so  many  Members  today  react  to  the 
charges  made  by  the  Israeli  Government 
that  the  Soviet  Government  obviously 
has  moved  the  SAM  n  and  m  missile  in- 
stallations since  the  announcement  of 
the  cease-fire. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  statements  are  cor- 
rect, that  Indeed  the  Soviet  Union  did 
violate  the  conditions  of  the  cease-fire, 
and  after  Israel  had  been  assured  that 
there  would  be  no  change  in  status  of 
the  missile  sites  when  the  cease-fire  was 
negotiated  and  armounced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  that  our 
own  Government  ought  to  react  as  sharp- 
ly today  as  it  did  in  1962  when  there  was 
another  missile  crisis  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  Indeed  the  SAM  III  missiles  have 
been  moved  closer  to  the  Suez,  no  longer 
are  they  a  defensive  missile,  as  they  had 
previously  been;  they  now  become  of- 
fensive missiles  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  for,  indeed,  with  the  range  of  the 
SAM  m  missiles,  and  being  this  close  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  it  now  changes  the  whole 
concept  of  that  particular  military  piece 
of  equipment. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  administration  would  react  to 
the  words  of  the  Members  in  the  House 
today  who  have  spoken  out  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  raise  a  strong  protest  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  before  the  cease-fire  was  agreed 
to  that  the  first  condition  of  that  cease- 
fire ought  to  be  the  removal  of  the  Soviet 
SAM  in  and  SAM  H  missiles  from  Egypt 
because  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind — and  we  have  ample  evidence  on 
that — that  those  missiles  are  operated 
and  maintained  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  issue  the  firmest  and 
strongest  protest  to  the  Soviet  Union 
demanding  the  removal  of  these  missiles 
before  this  very  carefully  negotiated 
cease-fire  faUs  apart  upon  us.  All  of  us, 
I  know,  hope  and  pray  that  there  will  be 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious now  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
want  peace.  It  Is  obvious  to  us  that  tbe 


Soviet  Union  has  tried  to  set  up  a  tr«>. 
and  I  think  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  ought  to  react  in  the  strongest 
terms  possible.  It  Is  no  coincidence  that 
in  the  Soviet  press  there  has  been  no 
mention  made  of  the  Soviet  acquiescence 
in  the  cease-fire.  Obviously  this  is  a  care- 
fully calculated  plot  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  wreck  the  cease-fire  so  that  there  will 
be  no  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  voices 
of  all  of  the  Members  who  have  spoken 
here  today  will  be  heard  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  that  the  administration 
will  break  its  silence.  All  we  hear  now 
is  that  somebody  is  studying  the  Israeli 
charges  that  there  has  been  a  movement 
of  the  Soviet  missiles  when  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment has  provided  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  these  missiles  have  been  moved 
closer  to  the  Suez  Canal  since  the  cease- 
fire started. 

And  we  now  have  the  right  to  ask  our- 
selves what  is  now  the  purpose  of  the 
cease-fire?  Was  that  why  Nasser  so 
quickly  agreed  to  the  cease-fire,  because 
the  Soviets  wanted  to  intensify  and  re- 
organize not  only  their  defensive  instal- 
lations, but  their  offensive  installations? 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  Ease  today  with  the  pres- 
ence of  these  Soviet  missiles  is  no  xaom 
differ^it  and  no  less  dangerous  and  no 
less  offensive  than  the  presence  of  the 
Soviet  missiles  in  C^be  was  in  1962. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  adminis- 
tration would  have  the  courage  that 
President  John  Kennedy  showed  ^len 
he  stood  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
demanded  the  removal  of  these  missiles 
from  Cuba. 

Our  front  line  of  defense  Is  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  today.  We  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  trying  to  move  in  the  Middle 
East  and  create  out  of  the  Middle  East 
another  pro-Soviet  Ctordon-Sanltaire  of 
captive  nations. 

America  has  the  greatest  interest  In 
what  happens  in  the  Middle  East.  So  I 
hope  that  the  President  is  going  to  heed 
the  advice  of  responsible  Congressmen 
today  and  demand  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  these  missiles  be  removed  forthwith, 
before  this  carefully  put  together  cease 
fire  falls  apeurt  and  we  see  the  resump- 
tion of  hostiliUes  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
position  taken  by  my  distingiusbed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  great  concern  about 
this  development  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  that  the  Department  of  State 
should  make  its  views  clear.  I  think  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  objective 
Is  to  make  the  cease-fire  a  success  in 
terms  of  leading  to  a  permanent  peace 
in  the  Mideast  In  which  all  the  States 
there  would  be  recognized  and  secure. 

I  think  we  have  an  opportunity 
here,  and  the  opportunity  should  iM3t  be 
missed.  If  the  cease-fire  falls  apart.  It 
would  be  a  great  tragedy.  Whatever  is 
done,  I  hope  It  wiU  not  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prematurely  assume  that  the 
cease-fire  effort  Is  a  faUure. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


.     ^-.^^r-^-nt^  ur\TTCP 
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MENTAL    ILLNESS— THE    NATION'S 
NO.  1  HEALTH  PROBLEM 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hogau)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  mental  ill- 
ness still  ranks  as  the  No.  1  health  prob- 
lem, despite  the  fact  that  in  recent  years, 
significant  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  areas  of  research  and  treatment.  It 
surpasses  the  infectious  diseases  in  the 
total  number  of  Americans  affected  each 
year.  There  are  more  people  in  hospitals 
for  mental  illness  than  for  polio,  cancer, 
heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  smd  all  dis- 
eases combined. 

Mental  illness  Is  not  a  new  disease. 
Actually  It  dates  back  to  the  very  be- 
glxming  of  man's  existence.  Each  gen- 
eration has  had  its  own  method  for 
treating  mental  illness.  Over  the  cen- 
turies, mentally  disturbed  people  have 
been  beaten,  starved,  purged,  and  im- 
prisoned. Yet  we  have  only  recently  be- 
gun to  understand  and  effectively  treat 
this  problem,  and  hopefully  this  trend 
will  be  continued. 

Just  10  years  ago,  if  srou  were  severely 
afflicted  with  mental  Illness,  and  were 
unable  to  pay  for  private  psychiatric 
care,  the  only  alternative  was  to  send  you 
to  a  State  mental  hospital,  usually  lo- 
cated a  great  distance  away  from  your 
home  and  family.  There,  you  had  little 
chance  for  rehabilitation.  The  hospital 
was  overcrowded,  poorly  fimded.  under- 
staffed, and  often  provided  nothing  more 
than  custodial  care.  The  only  treatment 
was  short  term,  consisting  perhaps  of 
symptom-soothing  medications. 

Within  the  last  10  years,  however,  re- 
search has  shown  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter place  than  the  patient's  own  com- 
munity for  the  prevention,  detection,  and 
treatment  of  mental  illness.  We  also 
know  that  a  patient's  chances  for  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  may  be  increased 
If  his  family  life  is  kept  intact. 

Congressional  support  of  these  new 
approaches  began  in  1963  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act.  This  act  authorized  funds 
for  the  construction  of  comprehensive 
community  mentsd  health  centers  which 
would  provide  complete  programs  of  pre- 
ventive and  treatment  senices  for  every- 
one who  needs  them.  In  1965  the  act  was 
amended  to  provide  grants  to  cover  the 
initial  staffing  costs.  The  primary  gosd, 
of  course,  is  to  provide  effective  treat- 
ment for  the  emotionally  disturbed  per- 
son so  that  he  may  resume  a  normal 
pattern  of  living  as  soon  as  possible  after 
diagnosis  of  his  illness.  I  think  it  is  nota- 
ble that  this  goal  is  on  its  way  to  reali- 
zation: today  between  85  and  90  percent 
of  the  patients  who  enter  a  mental  hos- 
pital can  expect  to  be  discharged  within 
one  year. 

In  addition,  this  act  encourages  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  treatment  serv- 
ices, not  only  In  response  to  the  severely 
mentally  disturbed,  but  also  In  response 
to  the  mental  health  problems  found 
among  other  members  of  our  society:  th^ 
business  executive  on  the  vergft  of  a  ner- 
vious  breakdown;  the  adolescent  drug 
addict;  the  newly  retired  senior  citizen 
adjusting  to  his  new  life;  or  the  reha- 
bilitated mental  patlai*  who  needs  tem- 


porary supportive  therapy.  Help  is  avail- 
able for  all  individuals,  whether  it  be  in 
the  form  of  inpatient  or  outpatient  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  education  and  prevention 
programs. 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  wisely 
chosen  to  continue  these  problems.  In 
March  of  this  year,  we  passed  the  Com- 
mimlty  Mental  Health  Centers  amend- 
ments which  extend  and  increase  the 
authorizations  for  the  constructlcm  and 
stafnng  of  both  Ccanmunity  Mental 
Health  CentCTS,  and  facilities  for  aJ- 
ooholism  and  narcotic  rehabilitation 
throiigh  fiscal  year  1975.  Since  urbcui 
and  rural  poverty  areas  tend  to  have  a 
high  incidence  of  mental  illness  and  few 
local  resources  for  defiling  with  these 
problems,  the  1969  amendments  provide 
special  benefits  to  these  areas  by  fimd- 
Ing  up  to  90  percent  of  the  construction 
costs  and  staffing  grants. 

The  NatiMial  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  estimates  that  10  percent  of  our 
Nation's  schoolchildren  are  emotionally 
distxirbed  and  in  need  of  psychiatric 
guidance.  In  response  to  this,  these  new 
amendments  have  provisicais  for  grants 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizatioiis  which  will  offer  a  full  range  of 
mental  health  services  for  children.  To 
be  eligible  for  a  grant,  these  facilities 
must  be  affiliated  with  a  oommimlty 
mental  health  center  or,  if  there  is  no 
center  in  the  area,  it  must  have  its  serv- 
ices coordinated  with  other  related  com- 
mimity  services. 

At  the  pres«it  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately   300    such    community   centers, 
each  distinctly  different  and  tailor  made 
to  the  needs  of  the  community,  whether 
it  be  in  New  Mexico  or  New  Jersey,  Cali- 
fornia or  my  home  State  of  Maryland. 
One   of  the   greatest   challenges   for 
mental  health  experts  and  participating 
citizens  is  determining  the  organization 
of  the  community  mental  health  center. 
They  must  establish  the  personality  of 
the   community   itself   and   the   needs 
which  prevail  within  that  community. 
The  population  of  the  South  Bronx, 
for  example,  is  about  40  percent  Negro 
and  55  percent  Puerto  Rlcan.  There  the 
Linooto    Hospital    Center    has    opeoed 
storefront  counseling  centers  adjacent 
to  bars,  pawnshops,  and  restaurants  and 
convenient  to  public  tran^aortation.  The 
atmosphere  of  these  centers  is  totally  in- 
formal, with  no  appointments  necessary 
and  no  waiting  lists.  The  receptionist 
greets   patients   in   either   Spanish   or 
English,  and  the  professional  staff  as 
well    is    multilingual.    These    centers 
serve  dual  functions:  they  offer  mental 
health  services  and  they  also  cooperate 
with  other  agencies,  such  as  welfare, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  employ- 
ment    counseling,    by    screening    and 
referring  the  patients. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  the 
State  department  of  mental  hygiene  has 
been  granted  funds  to  construct  a  center 
in  a  ghetto  area  of  Baltimore  near  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  School. 
The  plan  for  this  facility  shows  that 
the  two  main  centers  of  activity  will  be 
connected  by  a  large  walkway.  The  of- 
fices and  service  units  will  be  grouped 
around  a  plaza  whteh  will  also  serve  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  school  and  com- 
mimlty.  This  facility  will  also  have  or- 


ganized activity  centers  such  as  art  ex- 
hibits, music,  games,  and  a  "marking 
wall"  on  which  demonstrative  residents 
may  express  themselves  freely. 

Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  service  of 
the  community  mental  health  center  Is 
the  24 -hour  emergency  clinic.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Hahnemann  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  in  Philadelphia  has  an  ac- 
cident ward,  a  crisis  clinic,  a  walk-In 
clinic,  and  a  24-hour  telephone  service. 
A  psychiatrist  and  social  worker  are  on 
duty  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  They 
may  administer  emergency  treatment 
immediately  or  send  the  patient  to  the 
crisis  clinic. 

In  many  Insteuices,  emergency  home 
care  may  also  be  provided.  A  mental 
health  worker  lesponds  to  a  distressed 
telephone  call  by  administering  to  an  in- 
dividual at  home,  a  suicide  threat  at  the 
scene,  or  a  restless  group  on  the  streets. 
The  outpatient  services  of  the  com- 
mimlty  mental  health  centers  are  quite 
beneficial  for  the  ambulatory  patient  In 
that  he  may  take  advantage  of  the  full 
range  of  treatment  with  the  least  amount 
of  disruption  to  his  normal  dally  fimc- 
tioning.  Treatment  Includes  such  pro- 
grams as  Individual,  family,  and  group 
psychotheraphy;  social,  recreational,  ed- 
ucational, and  vocational  activities;  and 
emergency  visits  to  the  home. 

The  patient  who  needs  more  care  than 
the  outpatient  services  can  provide,  or 
who  has  no  family  contacts  within  the 
community,  would  find  the  partial  hos- 
pitalization program  particularly  valu- 
able. It  offers  either  daytime  or  nighttime 
In-residence  treatment  programs  for  the 
patient  who  is  able  to  work  part  time 
within  the  community. 

Despite  our  recent  progress  in  the  field 
of  mental  illness,  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  Economically  speaking,  the 
cost  of  mental  illness  is  estimated  at 
over  $20  billion  per  year;  excluding  the 
costs  of  related  major  social  problems  as 
suicide,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  crime, 
and  delinquency.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  $4  billion  a  year  Is  expended  as  a 
result  of  the  20,000  suicidal  deaths  re- 
ported in  America.  If  only  one-third  of 
this  coimtry's  potential  suicide  victims 
were  treated  successfully,  the  cost  would 
be  less  than  $100  million.  Of  course,  I 
am  speaking  only  of  monetary  terms.  In 
terms  of  human  suffering,  the  cost  Is 
immeasurable.  Nearly  one-half  of  all 
hospital  beds  in  this  country  are  now 
occupied  by  mentally  ill  persons,  and 
too  many  of  these  patients  are  still  re- 
ceiving only  custodial  care. 

We  can  and  should  do  more  for  these 
people.  The  task  of  conquering  mental 
illness  is  tremendous,  and  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  content  with  past 
accomplishments.  New,  productive,  and 
enlightened  research  is  vitally  important 
and  we  must  continue  to  experiment  with 
new  ideas  and  evaluate  our  programs,  \m- 
til  our  techniques  are  perfected. 

However,  It  Is  the  himian  element 
which  will  finally  overeome  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  disease.  Prevention 
of  mental  Illness  must  become  an  indi- 
vidual and  community  effort  as  well  as 
a  scientific,  and  governmental  one.  The 
American  people,  especially  the  yoimg- 
er  generation,  must  insist  upon  the  nec- 
essary changes  which  will  free  society 
from  Its  psychological  and  social  Ills. 
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In  the  winion  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health: 

The  wars  »gftlnst  poverty.  Ignorance,  and 
hatred  are  wara  lought  to  the  name  of  evwy 
citizen.  In  the  flnal  analysis,  the  mental 
health  of  each  cltteen  is  affected  by  the  matu- 
rity and  health  of  our  society— from  the 
snmllest  unit  to  the  largest.  The  structure  of 
the  home  and  the  well-being  of  the  fam- 
ily the  compassion  of  the  8\irroundlng  own- 
munlty,  the  aodal  conscience  and  social  ac- 
tion of  our  government  and  Its  citizens 
all  of  these  are  crucial.  If  we  faU  at  any 
point,  the  outcome  Is  clear:  We  shall  walk 
a  treadmill  of  pathology  and  social  un- 
rest. If  we  succeed  the  grandest  dreams 
of  the  American  heritage  can  become  reaUty. 

With  these  sentiments  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  agreement. 


A  STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  HJl. 
17767,  91ST  CONGRESS.  A  BILL  TO 
REGULATE  RENTS  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT   OF    COLUMBIA 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Halperk)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  worst 
thing  about  Inflation  is  that  both  the 
symptoms  and  the  cure  fall  unevenly  on 
the  various  segments  in  our  society.  We 
see  inflation  eating  into  the  share  of  real 
income  received  by  those  on  social  secu- 
rity and  welfare.  We  see  the  high  inter- 
est rates  reducing  the  flow  of  fimds  into 
the  housing  and  real  estate  market  and 
also  forcing  State  and  local  governments 
to  postpone  or  cancel  their  planned  bond 
sales  for  education,  health,  and  highway 
improvements.  Today  we  are  in  one  of 
the  worst  phases  of  this  dreaded  eco- 
lumiic  disease  and  only  a  few  members  of 
the  body  politic  have  esc«>ed  its  wrath. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  not  doing  enough  to  stem  this 
Inflation.  Unemployment  was  only   3.4 
percent  when  the  present  administration 
took  office.  This  figure  is  now  5  percent 
and  is  estimated  to  reach  at  least  5.5 
percent  in  the  near  future.  The  housing 
industry,  which  was  constructing  nearly 
2  million  tmlts  a  year  In  1968,  has  now 
declined  to  the  woefully  Inadequate  rate 
of  only  1.2  million  new  units  annually. 
To  further  complicate  matters,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deflclt  for  1970  is  expected  to 
be  more  than  the  officially  estimated  $1.6 
billion  being  probably  at  least  $3  billion. 
All  of  these  figures  demonstrate  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  not  yet  come  to  grips  with 
Inflation.     The     administration     seems 
wedded  to  the  policy  of  letting  the  mar- 
ket mechanism  right  Itself.  In  the  mean- 
time, millions  of  people  are  losing  their 
Jobs,  schools,  and  hospitals  are  not  being 
built,  and  our  less  fortunates  remain  in 
their  substandard  housing.  The  Presi- 
dent's recent  economic  speech  contained 
only  a  vague  concession  toward  estab- 
lishing some  tye  of  governmental  Inter- 
vention In  the  maitet.  Ttiis  is  clearly  not 

enough. 

What  Is  needed  Is  far  stronger  medi- 
cine In  the  form  of  effective  control  that 
can  really  dampen  the  violent  cost-push 
Inflation  we  are  now  up  against.  TTie  in- 
activity of  the  admlnlstratioin  sounds  the 
call  to  action  for  Congress  and  I  want 


now  to  ask  your  support  for  a  blU  that 
would  be  a  beginning  step  in  the  n«ht 
direction  of  acUvely  combating  inflation. 
My  bill,  HH.  17767.  would  free«e  rents 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  both  hotel 
and  permanent  accommodations  at  th«r 
June  1, 1969.  level.  This  legislation  would 
be  in  effect  through  May  31.  1974,  and 
WDiUd  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an 
administrator  of  rent  centred.  No  rent 
increase  or  decrease  would  be  »^ov^ 
unless  it  were  flrst  approved  by  the  ad- 
ministrator. Hopefully,  simUar  rent  con- 
trol legislaUon  would  be  Pas?«*^y  °^ 
States  and  this  foUowed  up  by  Federal 
wage  and  price  control. 

Housing  costs  represent  a  large  sUce  of 
the  cost-of-UvIng  pie.  Most  major  cities, 
Washington,  DC,  included,  Biiffer  from 
an  undersupply  of  housing  and  tWs  Prob- 
lem Is  further  compounded  now  by  tne 
ravages  of  inflation  upon  the  housing 
market.  Thus  there  is  a  tremendous  gap 
between  the  demand  for  housing  and 
the  supply  which  offers  landlords  the 
opportunity  to  raise  rents.  In  ahnost  all 
cases,  with  Impunity. 

These  landlords,  in  a  move  to  main- 
tain their  profit  ratios  in  an  inflationary 
situation,  pass  on  operating  cost  mcreases 
to  their  tenants.  The  result  is  an  over- 
priced apartment  or  rented  home,  a 
severe  burden  on  the  tenant,  and  a  n- 
nancially  unscathed  owner. 

Mr  Speaker.  Goverrunent  intervention 
Is  clearly  justified  In  order  to  ease  the 
burden  of  Inflation  on  our  hardest-hit 
groups  and  to  prevent  any  one  segment 
of  society  from  reaping  undue  profits 
from  Inflation.  More  farslghted  anti- 
inflationary  programs  are  needed  to 
spread  the  burden  of  ending  inflation 
more  equitably  on  all  groups  in  our  so- 

Congress  must  put  a  stop  to  this  rent 
profiteering.  Control  of  rents  would  serve 
both  to  end  this  unfair  practice  and  to 
check  the  rampant  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  When  the  economy  has  slowwi 
dowTi.  allowing  the  housing  market  to 
catch  up  with  the  housing  demand,  the 
rent  controls  be  relaxed.  Until  then,  how- 
ever, I  feel  we  are  in  an  emergency  econ- 
omic situation  and  that  severe  methods 
should  be  utilized.  ^   ,„  , 

Rent  control  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  be  an  effective  means  for  deal- 
ing with  a  serious  situation.  I  feel  Con- 
gress must  step  in  where  a  weak 
administration  refuses  to  tread.  The  job 
must  be  done  and  I  ask  all  of  you  for 
your  support  of  HJl.  17767. 


LEGISLATION     TO     RBQUH^T^ 

^PEN      DATING      OP      PACKAGE 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  form  Ohio 
(Mr.  MiLLKR)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. .       . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  Americas 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faltti  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

In  the  past  30  years  over  $2  billion  has 
been  spent  in  America  to  conquer  cancer. 
•Today  one  in  every  three  persons  i^th 
cancer  Is  saved  compared  to  one  in  five 
in  1940. 


•nie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized 

for  20  minutes. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  "to  time.  I  have  been  inserting  in 
the  CoHGRxssioKAL  RECORD  feature  ar- 
ticles which  have  been  appearing  in 
newspapers  across  the  country  in  con- 
nection witii  HJl.  14816.  legislation  I 
have  introduced  to  require  the  last  day 
a  food  item  can  safely  be  sold  to  appear 
on  the  label  of  all  perishable,  semi- 
perishable  and  canned  foods. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  recentiy  carried 
a  flve-part  series  on  food  datingby  its 
women's  editor,  Suzanne  Hovik.  The  se- 
ries is  certainly  the  most  extensive  I  have 
seen  and  without  doubt  the  best  to  date. 
Miss  Hovik's  series  reveals  the  results 
of  a  Minneapolis  Star  survey  of  food  cod- 
ing practices  in  the  MinneapoUs  ar», 
which  found  significant  amounts  of  out- 
of-date  food  being  sold  in  superm^kett 
in  both  the  central  city  and  suburtjs 

The  series  also  examines  in  s<»ne  de- 
tail the  open  dating  practices  bemg 
adopted  by  some  grocery  chains  and  food 
manufacturers,  and  their  economic  and 
freshness  consequences.  An  area  dairy 
switehed  to  open  dating  2  years  ago  and 
has  experienced  no  problems.  Now  even 
its  own  personnel  can  understand  me 
freshness  date.  An  area  supermarket 
switched  to  open  dating  of  eggs  and 
found  tiie  number  of  eggs  unsold  by  the 
expiration  date  was  not  enough  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  price  of  their  product. 
A  national  bakery  products  flrm  has  ac- 
tually been  able  to  cut  the  price  of  Its 
refrigerated  dough  products  following 
the  adoption  of  open  dating.  It  has  ex- 
perienced a  voT  low  rate  of  return  from 

Finally  Miss  Hovick  finds  that  most 
food  manufacturer  and  grocery  person- 
nel do  not  oppose  mandatory  open  dat- 
ing Many  store  personnel  are  as  bafflea 
as  the  consumer  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  coded  dates  and  would 
prefer  upon  dating  so  that  they  could 
better  serve  the  pubUc.  Many  have  to 
rely  on  salesmen  for  the  food  manufac- 
turer to  rotate  their  stocks  for  them,  and 
when  the  salesmen  sUp  up,  it  is  the  store 
which  gets  the  blame.  ^„,«.*^ 

A  couple  of  managers  frankly  admitted 
that  open  dating  would  force  them  to 
follow  their  stock  more  carefully,  some- 
thing we  don't  watch  as  closely  a«  we 
should."  Some  store  managers  said  open 
dating  would  not  only  help  the  store  OTt 
ployees  keep  closer  watch  on  the  fooa, 
but  also  would  help  customers  find  items 
that  were  overlooked  in  tiie  stocking  (tf 
shelves.  One  of  the  largest  cold  xn»t 
manufacturers  to  the  country  is  te« 
marketing  open  dating  products  In  the 
Minneapolis  aree.  «««, 

The  one  negative  note  in  the  entire 
series  to  my  mind  comes  from  an  inter- 
view with  Commissioner  Mary  Jones  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  who  ex- 
oresses  a  note  of  caution  with  re«)eci  w 
open  dating.  I  hope  tills  is  not  an  Indi- 
SSn  that  the  Ftederal  Trade  Oommls- 
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■ton  intends  to  drag  its  feet  on  my  peti- 
tion for  open  dating.  An  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post  described  the  JTC'b 
new  image  as  the  consumer's  advocate  as 
merely  the  result  of  a  change  In  pubUc 
relations  men.  I  hope  this  will  prove  un- 
true. The  FTC's  action  or  nonaction  on 
open  dating  will  be  a  major  test  of  this. 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  series. 
I  From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star, 
Aug.  3. 19701 
FusH,  "Uktbesh"  Poooa  Sid«  bt  Sxdi — ^I 

(By  Suzanne  Hovlk) 
(Emrom's  Not*.— Consumer  groups  are  de- 
manding that  shoppers  be  able  to  tell  how 
Xreah  food  Is  In  stores.  Suzanne  Hovlk,  The 
Mlnne^dls  Star's  women's  editor,  decided  to 
find  out  how  fresh  the  food  Is  In  Minne- 
apolis-area stores,  how  difficult  It  Is  to  find 
out  and  what  changes  are  being  proposed) . 

Unfresh  food  does  exist  In  MlnneapoUs-area 
supermarkets.  In  a  shopping  survey  of  80  su- 
permarkets, the  foUowlng  were  found: 

A  half-gaUon  of  mUk  which  had  been  bot- 
tled two  weeks  earlier.  Normal  shelf  life  is  10 

days. 

("Shelf  life"  18  the  term  used  by  the  food 
Indiwtry  for  the  maximum  period  of  time  a 
product  should  be  offered  for  sale.) 

A  carton  of  sliced  beef  liver  which  had  been 
packaged  eight  days  earlier.  Normal  sbeU  life 
is  three  days.  ^    ^    ^   ^ 

A  package  of  chicken  thighs  which  bad 
been  packaged  six  days  earlier.  Normal  shelf 
life  Is  two  days. 

Two  bakery  racks  almost  filled  with  five- 
day-old  bread.  Normal  shelf  life  Is  two  days. 
A  package  of  vacuum-packed  pepper  loaf 
which  was  to  have  been  removed  from  the 
shelf  three  months  earlier. 

A  carton  of  cottage  cheese  which  was  to 
have  been  removed  from  the  shelf  seven  days 
earlier. 

Choice  beef  cuts  which  had  been  packaged 
six  and  seven  days  earUer.  Normal  shelf  life 
Is  three  days. 

Pork  cuts  which  were  five  and  six  days  old. 
Normal  shelf  life  Is  two  to  three  days. 

Admittedly,  unfresh  food  Is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  when  the  total  number 
of  Items  on  the  shelves  Is  considered. 

Nevertheless,  unfresh  food  Is  there  for  sale, 
often  right  next  to  fresh  food. 

You  could  easily  spend  money  on  food  that 
may  not  be  as  tasty  as  fresh  food,  may  not 
be  as  nutritious,  or.  worse,  yet,  may  not  be 
safe. 

Even  If  the  food  has  not  quite  lost  Its  fresh- 
ness, the  longer  It  has  been  on  the  store 
shelf,  the  less  time  you  can  safely  keep  It 
In  the  refrigerator  before  using  It. 

Unfortunately,  you  do  not  know  how  fresh 
the  food  Is. 
The  food  Industry  does. 
It  gives  each  product  a  code,  a  combina- 
tion of  numbers  and  letters,  which  tells  in- 
dustry personnel  how  fresh  that  Item  is  and 
bow  much  longer  Its  shelf  life  Is. 

This  shelf  life  usually  aUows  some  time 
for  the  Item  to  be  stored  at  home. 

Some  of  the  codes  give  the  day  the  food 
was  packaged.  Others  give  the  day  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  shelves  of  the  store. 

Dosplte  this  Information  available  to  store 
managers,  food  remains  In  the  stores  beyond 
Its  normal  shelf  life. 

The  Items  checked  In  the  survey  were  fresh 
meats,  vacuum-packed  meats,  milk,  cottage 
cheese  and  bread. 

It  doesnt  make  much  dllTerenoe  whether 
you  buy  food  In  the  city  or  a  suburb.  Un- 
fresb  food  exlrts  In  all  parts  of  the  area.       f 

Stores  In  south  Minneapolis,  north  Mln- 
iiM^KtlU,  northeast  Minneapolis,  southwest 
Minneapolis.  Richfield.  Blootnlngton,  Bdina, 
Golden  Valley,  Brooklyn  Center,  Fridley  and 
St.  Anthony,  all  had  at  least  one  Item  that 


was  still  offered  for  sale  after  Its  shelf  life 
had  ended.  Some  had  many  Items,  a  few 
only  one.  ^        , 

The  20  stores  were  all  affiliated  with  major 
chains— Penny's.  Red  Owl.  Country  Club. 
Kroger,  National  and  Super  Valu. 

The  managers  had  a  variety  of  reasons  for 
the  old  foods  being  on  the  shelves. 

A  common  one  was  that  It  had  been  "over- 
looked." 

A  few  said  the  package  must  have  been  in- 
correctly coded.  One  manager  said  his  bread 
wasn't  really  five  days  old— "they  probably 
put  the  wrong  code  on  It." 

His  bread  department  supervisor  ex- 
plained. "Naturally,  everybody  doesnt  pull 
their  bread  every  day." 

A  frequent  response  from  meat  managers 
about  unfresh  meat,  especially  beef,  was  that 
It  was  "aging." 

There  was  also  meat  In  the  display  cases 
which  had  been  rewrapped.  Sometimes  this 
Is  done  If  the  original  package  Is  no  longer 
good.  Other  times  It  Is  done  when  the  original 
wrapping  has  been  removed  to  allow  a  check 
of  the  meat. 

Por  example,  a  store  which  has  a  three-day 
rotation  policy  for  beef  will  ustuOly  check  the 
meat  at  the  end  of  that  time.  If  It  Is  stUl 
good.  It  wUl  be  wrapped  and  placed  on  the 
coimter  for  one  more  day.  then  removed  If 
not  sold. 

Sometimes  the  second  wrap  Is  coded,  some- 
times not.  Even  If  It  Is  coded  and  you  under- 
stand the  code,  you  still  do  not  know  how 
old  It  Is  because  you  do  not  know  when  It 
was  packaged  the  first  time. 

A  high  degree  of  confidence  In  vacuum- 
pckcked  luncheon  meat  was  also  expressed  by 
meat  managers  when  questioned  about  old 
packages  . 

Most  of  them  said  the  product  had  a  shell 
life  which  went  months  beyond  the  date  the 
manufacturer  stamped  on  the  package  as  the 
limit  for  q\iallty  and  freshness. 

"If  the  vacuum  seal  Is  Intact,  that  meat  Is 
good  for  three  or  four  months  .  .  .  even  In- 
definitely." assTired  one  meat  manager. 

He  ripped  open  a  package  of  peppered  loaf 
which,  according  to  the  shelf  life  formula. 
should  have  been  removed  from  the  shelves 
April  28.  It  did  not  taste  spoiled  but  there 
was  no  way  to  compare  quality  or  freshness. 
Most  managers,  when  asked  about  out-of- 
date  products  on  their  shelves,  quickly  re- 
moved them. 

But  some  gave  a  reason  for  the  ttems'  be- 
ing there  and  left  them  for  a  oonsxmier  to 
buy. 

Consumer  groups  have  urged  stores  to 
reduce  the  price  of  food  as  It  reaches  the 
end  of  Its  shelf  Ufe. 

Only  one  store  followed  such  a  practice. 
Beef  which  had  been  offered  for  sale  the 
previous  week  was  marked  with  a  sale  price. 

THB  DATING  CAME:  TH«  FOOD  TOTJ  BUT 

(Eorroa's  note. — Information  on  the  fol- 
lowing codes  was  provided  by  grocery  store 
employees  and  managers  and  by  manufac- 
turers. The  InformaUon  was  accurate  for 
codes  In  use  when  research  was  done  for  this 
series  of  articles  In  mid-July.  However, 
these  codes  may  not  be  foUowed  by  all  stores 
of  a  chain.  And  they  may  have  been  changed 
since  or  may  l>e  changed  after  publication 
of  the  keys.  "Packaging  date"  Is  the  date  of 
manufacture  or  bottling  (in  the  case  of 
mUk).  "Pull  date"  Is  the  date  the  product 
should  be  removed  from  the  grocer's 
shelves.) 

Penny's  Super  itarketa 

Fresh  Meats — Packaging  day.  A  two-letter 
code.  The  first  letter  Is  the  week.  The  second 
letter  Is  the  day  of  the  week.  This  remains 
the  same  from  week  to  week.  In  the  code 
given  below,  the  store  is  In  week  L.  The  or- 
der for  the  days  of  the  week  Is  the  original 
order  for  the  code.  Individual  stores  in  the 
chain  may  have  altered  this  somewhat. 
LO— Monday,     LP— Tuesday,     LS— Wednes- 


day.  LT— Thursday,   LV— Friday,   UC— Sat- 
urday. 

(No  store  brand  vacuum-packed  meats.) 
Bread— (Penny's)— Pull  day.  A  single-let- 
ter code  printed  on  plasUc  tab  used  to  close 
package.  A— Monday.  B— Tuesday,  C— 
Wednesday,  D — Thursday,  B — ^Friday,  F — 
Saturday. 

(No  store  brand  mUk.  cottage  cheese  or 
sliced  American  cheese.) 

Kroger  Food  Stores 
Fresh  Meat— Packaging  day.  A  three-digit 
code.  The  first  number  Is  the  week  of  the 
cycle  for  the  store.  The  first  letter  Is  the 
first  letter  of  the  day  of  the  week  (except 
Thursday  which  Is  represented  by  the  letter 
TH  or  H).  The  third  digit,  added  by  some 
stores,  "means  nothing." 

In  the  example,  the  store  Is  In  the  second 
week  of  one  of  Its  13  cycles.  2MO— Monday. 
2TO— Tuesday.  2  WO— Wednesday.  2HO— 
Thursday,  2FO— Friday,  2SO— Saturday. 
(No  store  brand  vacuum-packed  meats). 
Bread  (Kroger)— Arrival  date.  Coded  by 
color  of  twist  closing  package.  Red— Mon- 
day. White— Tuesday.  Blue— Wednesday, 
Yellow— Thiu«day.  Orange— Friday,  Green— 

Satxutlay.  .  __ 

Milk  (Kroger)— Pull  day.  A  three-number 
code.  The  first  two  numbers  are  the  date  of 
the  month  It  should  be  puUed.  The  third 
number  does  not  relate  to  the  date. 

For  example:  29  1 — July  29. 

Cottage  cheese  (Kroger)— Packaging  day. 
A  three-number  code.  The  niunbers  give  the 
day  of  the  year  It  was  packaged.  For  ex- 
ample, 199-^uly  18.  ,  >     ^  w 

Sliced  American  cheese  (Kroger  s) — Pack- 
aging day.  A  three-number  code.  The  same 
as  cottage  cheese. 


[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Aug.  4.  1970] 

Food  Coded,  Consumers  Defied  to 

Decode — II 

(By  Stizanne  Hovlk) 

TV)  the  consumer,  they  are  Just  a  Jiunble 

of   letters   and   numbers— H-03,   206.   6164. 

6U03.  LV.  B4  and  LOIOWI. 

In  fact,  she  probably  doesn't  even  pay  any 
attention  to  the  markings  on  the  package 
as  she  looks  for  price,  weight  and  possibly 
ingredients. 

But  those  confusing  letters  and  num- 
bers also  could  tell  her  the  freshness  of  the 
product  If  she  knew  how  to  read  them. 

They  form  a  code— a  secret  combination 
that  tells  somebody  (the  store  manager, 
the  stock  boy.  the  delivery  man  or  the  manu- 
facturer) how  fresh  that  product  Is. 

The  codes  are  punched  Into  the  top  of  the 
can.  printed  on  the  label  of  the  Jar.  stamped 
on  the  back  of  the  package  or  Imprinted 
along  the  top  of  the  carton. 

They  are  not  easy  to  read  sometimes, 
even  for  those  In  the  know. 

The  blue  Ink  used  to  stamp  some  meat 
and  dairy  packages  gets  wet  from  moisture 
m  the  refrigerated  cases  and  smears  Into  an 
unintelligible  blur  that  neither  the  «m- 
sumer  nor  the  oodekeeper  can  read. 

Some  manufacturers  place  the  code  di- 
rectly over  another  word  on  the  package  or 
over  a  section  of  fine  print.  ^  ^  .   * 

Other  times  the  codes  are  Imprinted  into 
the  carton  or  package.  No  Ink  Is  used  and 
the   colorless    impression   easily   disappears 

Into  the  box.  ^      ....      _« 

These  codes  are  not  meant  for  the  con- 
stimer  to  know.  They  have  two  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  those  in  the  food  Industry. 

The  codes  help  the  manufacturer  to  know 
his  product  Is  being  sold  to  the  consumer 
Btlll  fresh.  And  they  are  to  enable  bUn  to 
trace  down  a  bad  or  faulty  product  detected 
In  a  grocery  store  or  by  a  coiutnner. 

The  codes  contain  either  the  date  of  manu- 
facture or  the  date  the  Item  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  shelves— the  "pull  date. 
Some  codes  also  contain  the  plant  number, 
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the    shift,    the    machine    operator    or    tlM 
machine.  .  ^^^ 

Consumer  groups  say  the  consumer  bjw 
the  right  to  know  how  fresh  the  food  Is  ^e 
is  buying.  And  they  would  like  to  see  leglala- 
tion  or  regulations  passed  that  would  rwjulre 
"open  datUig"— the  final  date  a  product  may 
be  kept  on  the  grocer's  shelf. 

As  the  codes  are  now.  It  would  be  an  Im- 
possible task  for  the  average  consumer  to 
break  them  herself.  

6he  does  not  have  the  avaUable  mforma- 
tlon.  Even  her  neighborhood  store  manager 
DTobftbly  could  not  help  her.  even  If  he  were 
iriUlng  to  tell  her  the  codes.  Many  manages 
do  not  know  the  codes.  They  say  the  fresh- 
ness of  many  of  the  products  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  salesman  or  delivery  man. 

Oodee  essentially  fall  Into  two  categories: 
Those  giving  the  packaging,  bottUng  or  man- 
ufacturing date,  and  those  giving  the   "puu 

date."  4.  ♦-, 

This  Is  about  as  close  as  <Mie  can  get  to 
establishing  some  kind  of  systwn  of  codes. 
And  even  here  there  Is  no  consistency. 

Milk  can  be  coded  according  to  the  pack- 
aging date  or  the  pull  date,  depending  upon 

*^Most  bread  Is  coded  according  to  the  de- 
Uvery  date,  but  Penny's  codes  its  bread  ac- 
cording to  the  pull  date. 

Most  vacuum-packed  luncheon  meats  axe 
coded  according  to  the  packaging  d»^- »^* 
Oscar  Mayer  codes  Its  products  according 
to  the  "quality  control"  or  pull  date. 

Even  wlthli  a  brand,  the  coding  «n 
change.  Kroger  brand  grocery  products  can 
have  either  the  pull  date  or  Pf^^^^J^^ 
depending  upon  how  perishable  they  we. 

Keshmeats  are  almost  always  coded  by 

^^c°cl^«n  be  relatively  simple  com- 
binations or  more  complex.  Some  are  witn- 
out  any  order.  ,      ,     „ 

A  common  mUk  code,  for  exampU^  tea 
combination  of  a  letter  *nd  a^iunber  "The 

letter  stands  for  a  ^^''^''J  J^^f.J^^^^ 

number  U  added  onto  that  to  get  «»»*  date. 

A  code  that  read  A4  would  be  tbe  fourth  of 

the  month.  B4  would  be  the  14th  and  C4 

"a  2Spie  code  used  by  some  dairies  for  Items 
such  as  cottage  cheese  and  sliced  American 
cheese  Is  the  day  of  the  year. 

Most  consumers  could  see  that  30  would 
mean  Jan.  30.  But  they  would  need  a  special 
calendar  to  know  that  230  mw^t  Aug    18. 

All  of  the  day-of-the-year  «^«  »>'°^«^ 
for  this  series  of  articles  started  with  Jan.  1 
as  No.  1  and  contmued  through  Dec.  31  as 

'''^ever.  this  type  of  code  h"  ^"J*;  *f«^ 
known  to  be  used  In  reverse,  with  JaiL  i 
as  365  and  running  backward  to  Dec.  31  «*  i- 
Another  simple  code  used  by  some  af^f 
for  Items  such  as  cottage  cheese  Is  a  letter 
plus  a  number.  The  letter  U  the  «««?«  ««J^- 
ber  down  the  alphabet  as  the  month  U  into 
the  year.  The  day  Is  the  day  of  that  mont?^- 

For  example,  0-22  would  be  July  22.  July 
and  G  are  the  seventh  In  the  calendar  and 
the  alphabet.  , 

Most  bread  Is  coded  according  to  the  color 
of  twist  that  cloees  the  package. 

Egekvlst  uses  the  letters  from  the  word 
FMSH  to  mdlcate  the  delivery  day  Monday 
through  Friday.  For  example.  Monday  Is  tne 
letter  F.  On  Saturday  there  Is  no  letter. 

Most  vacunm-packed  meats  have  a  com- 
mon code— one  used  by  the  American  Moat 
Institute.  It  is  a  four-number  code  Inwhlch 
the  first  and  last  numbers  «Wed  togeth«r 
give  the  month  of  the  year.  The  middle  two 
numbers  give  the  day  of  the  month. 

For  example.  4283  would  be  '^Hj  n.-^- 

stead  of  4  and  s.  6  and  2  or  6  and  1  might 

be  used  to  equal  7.  .,„„,. 

Freeh  meat  codes  range  ftom  the  simple 

to  the  ImpoaslUe. 

Some  Super  Value  stores  put  the  date  of 
peHr^iging  right  on  the  label.  Some  National 


food  stores  run  Just  the  simple  alphabet  A  to 
F  for  Monday  through  Saturday. 

A  more  common  method  i»  a  two-letter 
code,  vrtth  the  second  letter  designat.lng  the 
day  of  that  week. 

Other  codes  are  Impossible  to  <i«t«™l«»- 
The  wrapper  In  the  meat  department  at  tue 
Countr/Club  store  at  2101  W.  Broedw^ 
sits  down  with  a  calendar  at  the  "tart  o< 
each  month  and  arbitrarily  gives  each  day 
a  number  code.  ,,_„ 

For  example,  one  recent  week  (iram 
Wednesday  to  Wednesday)   read  81.  90.  74. 

60.  62.  14  and  80.  ^  ,        .        <.»..   „--* 

The  consumer  can  determine  the  maM 
code,  at  least  for  that  week  and  day.  by 
looking  at  the  ground  beei.  In  almost  aU 
stores  this  has  a  one-day  shelf  life.  A  quick 
check  of  the  predominant  code  on  tne 
oTound  beef  will  teU  the  consumer  the  ooda 
ttie  store  is  using  for  that  pari;lcular  day. 

Most  meat  department  managers  say  there 
Is  a  three  day  counter  life  for  beef,  with  two 
days  for  chicken,  veal,  lamb  and  pork. 

Buying  meat  that  has  been  packaged  tha* 
day  may  not  be  as  important  as  making  sure 
you  don't  buy  meat  that  was  packaged  the 

previous  week.  _jwii^ 
As  indicated  in  the  shopping  survey,  while 
most  meats  are  fresh,  area  stores  "tlUj^J* 
occasional  packages  of  meat  that  were  wrap- 
ped sU  to  eight  days  previously.  

An  example  of  the  complexity  of  the  cod- 
ing of  the  grocery  products  can  be  found 
to  the  code  for  Betty  Crocker  cefas  mixes. 
The  code,  which  gives  the  packaging  date 
tocludes  the  month  (lettered,  etaitlng  with 
June  as  A) .  last  number  of  the  year,  day  of 
the  month,  plant  and  shift. 

The  code,  LOlOWl  would  be  May  10,  1»70. 
plant  W,  shift  1. 

(EorroE's  Note.— Information  on  the  fol- 
lowing codes  was  provided  by  grocery  store 
employees  and  managers  and  by  ni»^^»^- 
turers.  The  information  was  accurate  for 
codes  to  use  when  research  was  done  for 
this  series  of  articles  In  mid-July.  Howevw. 
these  codes  may  not  be  foUowed  by  all  stOTes 
of  a  chain.  And  they  may  have  been  changed 
stoce  or  may  be  changed  after  publication  <a 
the  keys.  "Packaging  date"  Is  the  date  or 
manufacture  or  bottling  (In  the  case  of 
mUk)  "Pull  Date"  Is  the  date  the  product 
should  be  removed  from  the  grocer's  shelves.) 


BBXAD.  BAKXaT   PIODUCTS 

Wonder  Bread 
Bread-<leuvery  date.  Coded  by  color  of 

twist  closing  package. 

Red-Monday  J^'^Z^^^^ 

White-Tuesday  ^range-^d^ 

Blue— Wednesday  Green— Saturday 
Egekvist 
sweet  r<Hls-«rrival  day.  A  one-letterjwde 
wWdT  when  read  Monday  through  Frtd^ 
r^l5s  out  fresh.  The  frosted  roU^have  a^*" 
^  shelf  Ufe,  the  others  have  a  two-day  shelf 
life. 

F-Monday  l-^Si^^ 

S=SSSL.y  S^SSV  letter) 

Bread-deUvery  date.  Coded  by  color  of 
twist  clostog  package. 
Brown— Monday  Blue— Thursday 

g^_^^y  YeUow-Prtday 

S^-^wSi^ay  Black-Satuiday 

Pillsbury 
cake  and  brownie  mixes— packaging  date. 
A  S;-d?St  code.  The  first  letter  Is  the  same 
Sir  down  the  alphabet  "^,  °^^,*^Jt 
'r'"".  tYtr.  vear  The  first  number  Is  the  last 
JCb^^of'me  ^.  ■n>e  tblrd  msltte  the 
plant  letter.  And  the  last  two  numbers  give 

*^;S^^e^p!e"XlV^«.  15.  1970.  pl«t 

BeUy  Crocker 
cake  and  brownie  mixes-packaging  date. 
A  slx-dlglt  code.  The  first  letter  Is  the  same 
nx^b^  down  tne  alphabet  a.  the  month  to 
toto  the  fiscal  year  (with  June  betog  letter 
A)  -m*  first  nlunber  Is  the  last  number  of 
the  vear  The  next  two  numbers  are  the  day 
o?  the  month.  The  letter  Is  tbe  Plant  and  the 
uLrnumber,  sometimes  omitted  Is  «je  shift 
^r  example,  LOlOWl-May  10,  1970,  plant 
W,  shift  1. 


RED  OWL  STORES 

Fresh  meat^-packaglng  day.  A  two-lettered 
code.  The  first  letter  represents  the  week, 
the  second  letter  U  the  day  of  the  week.  In 
the  example,  the  store  Is  In  week  L.  The 
weeks  Ko  KHLX,  with  K  for  the  first  we^ 
of  the  month.  The  second  letter,  represent- 
ing the  days  of  the  week,  stays  the  same  each 

LP— Monday  LV— Thursday 

LO— Tuesday  LS— Friday 

LN— Wednesday  LT— Saturday 

Vacuum-packed  meat   (Farmdale)— pack- 
ajtlng  day.  A  four-number  code.  The  first  and 
1^  numbers  added  together  give  the  month 
of  the  year.  The  middle  two  numbers  give 
the  day  of  the  month. 
For  example,  4033— July  3. 
Bread  (Red  Owl)— arrival  date.  Coded  by 
color  of  twist  closing  package. 
Red-Monday  Yellow-'^ursday 

Green— Tuesday  Orange— Friday 

Blue-Wednesday         White— Saturday 

Mike  (Farmdale)— pull  date.  A  four-dl^ 
code  The  first  number  and  letter  do  not  re- 
late to  the  date.  The  last  two  numbers  are 
the  last  day  of  the  month  the  milk  can  be 

sold.  ,  ,    „, 

Forexample.  6TJ31— July31. 

Cottage  Cheeee  (Farmdale  brand).  Tne 
same  as  milk.  .  ,  »     .^«v 

American  sliced  cheese  ('«^***1*;>— P*^! 
agtog  day.  A  three-number  code  giving  the 
day  of  the  year  it  was  packaged. 

For  example,  166— June  6 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Aug.  6.  19701 

PBODUCT  FEXSHNiSS  PiCHT  PBSSSED  OH  THEEB 

fbont*— in 

(By  Suzanne  Hovlk) 
The  Star's  Women's  Editor 

Grocery  shoppers  wUl  be  given  iHoduct- 
IrSS^lnfo^tion  about  the  loodthey 
b^  attempts  by  various  consumer  groups 
are  successful.  __4„» 

worts  to  bring  about  open  dat^^T*^ 
ing  on  the  food  package  the  last  d»y  t^ 
l15n  can  be  sold  to  the  store-are  being 
pushed  on  three  fronts: 

Local  pressure  on  store  chains  to  gl^f  In- 
foCon about  the  codes  of  the  product. 

to  their  stores.  _^,«-nn» 

PettUons   to   federal   agencies  reqiMrtU* 

regulations  that  would  "Q^^^P*!*^**^ 
introduction  of  bUls  Into  Congress  to  re- 

'^T.'^f  Sevlne.  executive  dhj^cj 
the  Consumers  Federation  of  ^^c^  •"*« 
Sit  since  there  is  no  law.  the  best  wayto 
gM  open  dating  U  for  a  local  K^"P  *«  Jff; 
lureTlocal  chain  or  supermarket  to  do^ 

"Competitlan  wUl  force  the  rest  of  them 
to  do  It."  she  said.  

Mrs.  Angevtoe  credits  a  C*!**^^-"**  *^: 
su^lJ^p.  the  National  consumes 
S^.  wlto  a  Tole  to  the  decision  of  toe 
Jewel  Food  Stores  to  Chicagoto  make  a^ 
able  to  their  customers  a  book  of  all  oodes 
for  all  products  sold  in  its  stores. 

^e^n  has  <«°I*l«^«Lf?^t^ 
dated  foods  since  It  was  formed  to  8««.tem- 

'^t  has  conducted  shopping  surveys  of  CW- 
cago-area  stor«  and  reported  on  o"«atod 
^it  baa  found.  It  Is  dealing  with  tte 
^es    on    the     subject    of    opendattng 

'^irough  oouectlve  »»"««»if^'"  •^ST* 
to  M«.  Lynne  Heldt.  one  of  "s  dlitwtors- 

Rep.  Leonard  Farbsteto,  D-N.T.,  has  uBtrt 
Bome  of  the  umon's  tafonnatlOQ  wh«n  be 
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has  spoken  In  the  House  in  support  of  his 
bill  th*t  would  require  open  daUng. 

Ttf  bin  has  ao  coaponsors  in  th«  House — 
none  is  from  Minnesota — and  Is  in  a  sxib- 
conunlttee.  Sen.  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  D-NJJ., 
Introduced  a  companion  bill  In  the  Senate. 
That  bUl  also  Is  In  a  subconunlttee. 

Parbsteln  also  has  filed  Jointly  a  peUtlon 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Democratic 
Central  Committee  in  which  they  ask  the 
Inderal  Trade  C<Mnmls8lon  (FTC)  to  require 
open  dating  on  all  perishable  foods. 

The  petition  also  requests  that  the  PTC 
prohibit  food  repackaging  or  product  redat- 
Ing. 

"We  feel  this  ts  within  the  purview  of  the 
PTC."  said  Ellis  Lerln.  the  oongreasman's 
legislative  assistant. 

"Not  only  does  the  PTC  have  the  author- 
ity, but  if  It  Is  serious  about  being  a  con- 
sumer-Institution spokesman,  this  would  be 
a  dramatic  act  to  demonstrate  It." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  last 
week  agreed  to  study  whether  perishable 
foods  should  be  dated  for  the  customer  as 
well  Bs  the  grocer. 

Leivln  said  open  dating  has  the  Interest 
of  the  consumers.  "We  have  received  a  huge 
amount  of  mall  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try." he  said. 

Levin  said  the  congressman's  ofllce  has 
heard  of  consumers  who  have  bought  ex- 
tremely outdated  food. 

Por  example,  a  mother  In  Louisiana  bought 
a  case  of  brand-name  strained  liver  for  her 
baby  this  spring.  It  was  spoiled.  It  was  found 
the  food  had  been  manufactured  in  January 
1962. 

ThB  shelf  life  for  strained  liver  Is  18 
months,  if  It  Is  kept  at  70  degrees.  Levin 
said.  If  kept  at  90  degrees,  the  shelf  life  is 
nine  months. 

Another  constmier  bought  mayonnaise  in 
May.  It  had  been  manufactured  In  Janviary 
196(5.  Levin  said  the  shelf  life  of  mayonnaise 
Is  slK  months. 

He  said  the  open-dating  legislation  la 
aimed  at  two  kinds  of  situations:  The  store 
manager  who  Is  Just  not  efficient  and  the 
store  manager  who  deliberately  sells  out- 
of-date  food. 

"New  York  City  has  open  dating  of  milk, 
and  it  forces  the  food-store  manager  to  be- 
come efficient.  Either  he  starts  paying  atten- 
tion to  how  much  he  Is  selling,  or  he  goes 
out  oT  business."  Levin  said. 

Some  opponents  of  open  dating  say  eon- 
Bumers  would  buy  only  the  Items  with  the 
latent  dates  mi  them.  leaving  behind  food 
that  was  older  but  still  fresh. 

The  Ignored  food,  the  argument  goes,  would 
■it  on  the  shelves  until  the  expiration  date 
and  then  would  have  to  be  returned  to  the 
manufacturer  for  credit  or  thrown  away. 

The  opponents  say  the  result  would  be 
higher  food  prices. 

Levin  said  he  does  not  think  the  argument 
la  vaUd. 

"If  a  manager  properly  rotates  hla  stock, 
he  is  not  going  to  get  caught."  Levin  said. 

He  said  Jewel  officials — now  that  the  cus- 
tfisnen:  can  figure  oiit  how  old  food  is  in  its 
stores — expect  to  alter  their  purchasing  prac- 
tices to  help  them  make  sure  they  don't  get 
caught  with  unfresb  food. 

"If  a  customer  has  confidence  the  food  she 
is  buying  Is  fresh,"  Levin  added,  "she  is  not 
going  to  poke  through  every  item  to  see  U 
one  item  is  fresher"  and  thereby  leave  the 
store  imable  to  sell  any  but  its  freshest  food. 

He  said  that  If  a  store  did  end  up  with 
I'ood  that  Is  nearlng  its  explraUon  date,  tha 
store  could  sell  the  food  at  a  reduced  price. 
Not  only  would  open  dating  not  increase 
the  eost  of  food.  Levin  said,  but  "by  being 
more  efficient,  stores  might  actually  save 
n>one)'." 

Open-Uating  legUlatlon  Is  being  supported 
by  the  Consumers  Pedaratlon  of  America  and 
tUe  Consumers  Union. 

The  Minnesota  Conaumera  League  does 
not  give  it  top  priority  but  says  It  is  an  area 


Important  to  consumers,  according  to  Mrs. 
"Itoby  Lapakko,  president  of  the  local  group. 

A  spokesman  for  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  the 
presidential  adviser  on  consumer  affairs,  said 
her  office  has  not  taken  a  stand  on  any 
legislation  but  that  generally  It  operates  on 
the  premise  that  "the  more  information  the 
consumer  has,  the  better  off  he  or  she  may 
be." 

Mrs.  Knauer  has  resisted  attempts  by  com- 
panies to  make  the  coding  even  more  com- 
plex, the  spokesman  said. 

EDifoB's  Nora. — ^Ittformatlon  on  the  fol- 
lowing codes  was  provided  by  grocery  store 
employees  and  managers  and  by  manufac- 
tui«rs.  The  information  was  accurate  for 
codes  In  use  when  research  was  done  for  this 
series  of  articles  In  mid-July.  However,  these 
codes  may  not  be  followed  by  all  stores  of  a 
chain.  And  they  may  have  been  changed  since 
or  may  be  changed  after  publication  of  the 
keys.  "Packaging  date"  is  the  date  of  manu- 
facture or  bottling  (In  the  case  of  milk). 
"Pull  date"  is  the  date  the  product  should  be 
removed  from  the  grocer's  shelves.) 

NATIONAI.   rOOO    STOBKS 

Fresh  meats — Packaging  date.  Usually  a 
one-letter  code.  The  letters  go  alphabetically 
for  Monday  through  Saturday.  Some  stores 
■will  add  another  letter  or  two  in  front  of 
the  code. 

A — Monday. 

B — Tuesday. 

C — ^Wednesday. 

D — ^Thursday. 

K— Friday. 

F — Satuirday. 

Vacuum-packed  meats  (Top  Taste) — Hot 
dogs,  luncheon  meats  and  bacon — ^packaging 
date.  A  four-number  code.  The  first  and  last 
niunbers  added  together  give  the  month  of 
the  year.  The  middle  two  numbers  give  the 
day  of  the  month. 

For  example,  6200 — June  20. 

Bread  (Top  Taste)— DeU very  date.  Coded 
by  color  of  twist  on  cloeing  of  package. 

Yellow — Monday. 

Orange — Tuesday. 

Blue — Wednesday. 

Green — Thursday. 

Red — Friday. 

Red — Saturday. 

Milk  (TOp  Taste)  — Packaging  date.  A  three- 
digit  code.  The  first  letter  is  the  machine 
operator's  number.  The  two  numbers  indi- 
cate the  code  tat  that  bottling  date.  The  code 
starts  with  ntimbers  33  and  goes  consecutive- 
ly by  days  up  to  99  It  then  starts  over  again 
at  number  33.  The  dairy  gives  a  calendar  to 
the  store  to  Indicate  which  number  Is  the 
bottling  code  for  that  particular  day.  Milk 
is  bottled  five  days  a  week.  The  code  for  last 
week  and  this  week  Is: 

July  27  H7S. 

July28H7e. 

July  29  HT7. 

July  SO  H78. 

July31H79. 

Aug.  3  HBO. 

Aug.  4  H81. 

Aug.  5  H82. 

Aug.  0  H83. 

Aug.  7  H8i. 

Cottage  Cheese  (Top  Taste) —Packaging 
date.  A  three-number  code  giving  day  of  tixe 
year. 

For  examine,  191— July  10. 

Sliced  American  Cheese  (Top  Taste)  — 
Packaging  date.  A  three-number  code  giving 
the  day  of  the  year. 

For  example.  Ill — April  21. 

TACtmM-PACKXD  KSAT8 

Schwelgerts:  Vacuum-packed  luncheon 
meats  and  wieners — packaging  date.  A  four- 
I  niunber  code.  The  first  and  last  numbera 
added  together  give  the  month  of  the  year. 
The  middle  two  numben  give  the  day  of  the 
month. 

For  examine,  40es-^aly  9. 

Peters:  Vacuum-packed  luncheon  meats — 


packaging  date.  A'  four-number  code.  The 
fiiat  and  last  numbers  added  together  give 
the  month  of  the  year.  The  middle  two  nimj- 
bers  give  the  day  of  the  month. 

For  example,  4073 — July  7 

The  company  is  also  experimenting  with 
a  pull  date  on  some  of  its  packages  now  in 
the  meat  counter.  The  same  code  Is  used  but 
the  date  Is  a  30-day  advance  at  which  time 
the  products  should  cotne  off  the  shelves. 

Por  example,  4064 — Aug  6 

Oscar  Mayer:  Vacuum-packed  luncheon 
meats,  wlenets  and  baoon — "control"  or  pull 
date.  A  four-number  code.  The  first  and  last 
numben  added  together  give  the  month  ct 
the  year.  The  middle  two  numben  give  tha 
date  of  the  month. 

Por  example,  4064 — Aug.  8 

fFrom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Aug.  6, 1970] 
TlaaxE  Companies  Pound  No  Pboblkm  wrm 

Opkn  Dating,  But  Theis  Pkoducts  Refbx- 

8BNT  Oklt  Psw  or  10,000 — IV 
(By  Suzanne  Hovlk) 

Among  those  1,000  items  on  the  super- 
market shelves  there  are  few,  very  few,  that 
are  "open  dated" — marked  with  the  last  day 
on  which  the  product  can  be  sold. 

Norrts  Creameries  of  Minneapolis,  for  ex- 
ample, open-dates  Its  milk. 

Kroger  food  stores  stamp  an  expiration  date 
on  their  medium  and  large  eggs. 

PlUsbury  open-dates  Its  refrigerated  dough 
products. 

And  Ross  Industries  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
open-datee  its  prepared  baby  formula,  Slml- 
lac. 

The  experiences  of  these  companies  with 
open  dating  are  significant  because  they  say 
they  have  not  met  the  problems  poaed  by 
some  In  the  food  Industry  as  reasons  not 
to  have  open  dating. 

The  opponents  say  the  consumer  wants  her 
bread  baked  early  that  morning,  her  milk 
delivered  that  morning  and  her  meat  pack- 
aged that  morning.  Yet,  they  say,  these  Items 
are  still  fresh  and  good  two  or  three  days 
later. 

The  consumer  will  look  through  the  shelves 
for  Items  with  the  latest  date,  the  argument 
goes.  Fresh  food  will  sit  on  the  shelves, 
eventually  become  out  of  date  and  have  to 
be  thrown  away  or  returned  to  the  manu- 
facturer for  credit. 

Somebody  will  have  to  pay  for  this  wasted 
food,  the  opponents  say.  and  eventually  it 
will  be  the  consumer,  who  will  face  higher 
food  prices. 

The  firms  that  have  tried  open  coding  say 
this  does  not  happen. 

Open  dating  of  milk  by  Norris  has  been  in 
effect  two  yeare.  according  to  Farrell  Roaer 
plant  superintendent. 

"We  used  to  have  an  awfully  difficult  code. 
We  tried  to  confuse  the  customer,  and  we  got 
confused  ourselves,"  he  said. 

The  company  changed  to  an  open  date, 
marking  its  milk  to  be  pulled  from  the 
shelves  10  days  after  it  has  been  bottled.  It 
eould  go  14  days.  Roser  said,  but  the  company 
cut  back  4  days  as  a  safety  margin. 

"I  think  most  of  the  customere  know  It  Is 
there.  We  teU  them  what  It  is.  We  want  them 
to  know,"  he  said. 

"We  thought  we  might  run  into  a  lot  of 
problems,  but  we  dldn^.  The  consumer 
wanted  to  know  <thls  Information,  and  It  has 
worked  out  better." 

Store  managen  at  several  Kroger  stores 
said  there  has  been  no  problem  with  the 
open-dated  eggs  and  there  have  not  been 
enough  eggs  unsold  by  the  expiration  date  to 
cause  a  price  rise. 

However,  they  also  said  they  don't  think 
meet  of  the  consumen  realise  the  expiration 
date  is  on  the  eggs. 

"There  Is  no  problem  with  the  eggs,"  said 
Leo  Frieaen,  manager  of  the  store  at  8717 
asrd  Av.  8.  "Most  don't  realise  the  date  Is 
there.  Those  that  do  realize  it  know  the  i 
are  in  date." 
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Friesen  said  that  if  they  misjudge  in  order- 
ing, they  reduce  the  price  so  the  aggs  will 
sell  whUe  they  are  stUl  in  date. 

PlUsbury  Co.  open-dated  Its  refrigerated 
dough  products  when  they  first  Introduced 
them  on  the  market  because  the  Item  is  a 
"living  dough,"  with  the  leavening  In  It,  ac- 
cording to  Linda  Anderson,  who  handles  pub- 
lic relations  for  the  products. 

"We  wanted  to  indicate  to  the  consumer 
she  had  to  use  It  before  that  date.  After  that 
date  It  Is  stUl  healthy  and  wUl  stUl  bake, 
but  it  might  not  raise  up  as  high." 

She  said  the  dating  in  no  way  has  affected 
the  price.  In  fact,  she  said,  the  price  on 
biscuits  has  come  down  40  percent. 

When  the  total  number  is  considered,  the 
number  of  returns  is  very  smaU,  she  said. 

Lou  Gelfand.  director  of  news  media  for 
PlUsbury.  said  that  within  the  next  couple 
of  months  in  an  Upper  Midwest  city,  the 
company  wUl  test  the  open  dating  of  other 
PUlsbury  products. 

Gelfand  said  the  company  has  no  evidence 
that  consumers  want  PlUsbury  to  open-date 
other  products.  "But  we  are  certainly  open- 
minded  about  It,"  he  said.  "The  question  is 
not  closed." 

Slmllac  has  had  an  open  dating  for  a  Uttle 
more  than  a  year. 

The  reason  Ross  Industries  uses  it  is  the 
"psychological  reaction  from  the  parent," 
according  to  Ron  MuUett,  manager  of  nutri- 
tional products.  "He  is  assured  that  the  prod- 
uct is  in  a  fresh,  nutritious  form." 

The  rettuTi  rate  on  Slmllac,  which  has  an 
18-month  shelf  life,  has  been  no  problem,  he 
said.  "There  has  been  a  very,  very  low  return 
rate,  less  than  a  half  percent." 

While  It  cannot  be  considered  open  dating 
because  it  does  not  give  the  date  the  item 
should  be  removed  from  the  shelves,  there  is 
another  example  of  consumers  being  given 
easily  understood  product-freshness  in- 
formation. 

Some  Super  Value  stores  are  stamping  the 
day  of  the  month  the  meat  was  packaged 
on  its  fresh  meats.  July  28.  for  example.  Is  28. 

173.  SATS  AIX  MGS  BCUST  DISPtAT  DATX 

A  uniform  method  of  marking  aU  eggs 
packaged  under  supervision  of  the  U.8.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  went  into 
effect  July  1. 

Under  a  new  department  regulation,  all 
egg  cartons  must  be  stamped  with  a  "lot 
number."  The  lot  number  must  be  the  day 
of  the  year  the  eggs  were  packaged. 

Tot  example,  216  would  be  Aug.  8. 

The  packagers  may  put  other  dates,  such 
as  the  date  they  want  the  eggs  off  the  shelves 
or  the  date  the  eggs  were  deUvered  to  the 
store,  on  the  cartons  in  addition  to  the  lot 
number,  according  to  Raymond  Greenfield, 
national  supervisor  of  sheU  egg  grading  for 
the  department. 

He  said  a  shelf  life  of  two  weeks  Is  not  un- 
reasonable if  the  eggs  are  not  imprc^Mjrly 
handled,  such  as  by  inadequately  refrig- 
erating them. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Atig.  8.  1970] 

Chjcaoo  Food  Chain  Orraas  Cobtomess  Cods 

DsTAn^s  IN  Book— V 

Jewel  Pood  Stores,  a  major  chatn  based  In 
Chicago,  started  three  weeks  ago  to  make 
avallaMe  a  code  book  so  customers  can  tell 
bow  ftesh  the  food  is  in  Jewel  stores. 

The  code  book  which  is  kept  at  the  cus- 
tooier  service  desk  in  every  store,  is  or|;anlz»d 
by  types  of  food  and  lists  code  explanations 
by  brand.  The  book  lodloates  whether  the 
oode  ttfls  the  data  of  manufacttire  or  the 
date  ttie  manufacturer  wants  the  food  off 
the  shelves. 

Jewel  Is  believed  by  oonsumer  groups  to  be 
the  nation's  first  major  «ood  store  chain  to 
tianslate  codes  for  its  custoeoers. 

And  it  Is  being  waitcbed  by  consMinse 
groups  and  the  food  induirtry  to  see  what.  If 
any,  proWenw  arlss. 


At  the  same  tl»e  It  made  tlve  book  arall- 
able,  the  company  also  put  signs  In  the  stons 
explaining  the  codes  on  some  of  the  mare 
popular  types  of  food,  such  as  fresh  meats, 
proceeeed  meats,  refrigerated  biscuits,  butter 
and  potato  chips. 

The  store  has  always  l)een  wUllng  to  ex- 
plain a  oode  to  a  consumer,  according  to 
WUUam  Newby,  director  of  pubUc  informa- 
tlon  for  the  chain. 

And  many  customere  knew  the  sln^>ie  or 
pcwamon  codes,  he  said. 

Newby  said  the  average  consumer  did  not 
demand  code  explanations. 

"Most  of  the  demand  has  been  from  the 
professional  consumers."  he  said.  "This,  has 
been  on  their  'want  Ust,"  along  with  xmlt 

pricing." 

Newby  apparently  used  the  phrase  "profes- 
sional consumers"  to  mean  organizations  and 
a  group  of  housewives  that  have  pushed  for 
more  freshness  information  in  Chicago. 

The  chain  has  unit  pricing — the  price  per 
unit  of  weight  U  displayed  on  the  package- 
on  1,000  of  its  fastest-moving  products,  and 
the  list  is  being  expanded. 

Newby  said  the  company  is  working  with 
manufacturers  to  get  packages  dated  in  ways 
that  wiU  permit  the  consumer  to  figure  out 
the  date  without  having  to  use  a  book. 

He  said  there  is  a  risk  to  Jewel  that  shop- 
pers wlU  buy  only  the  freshest  food  leaving 
other  fresh  food  to  alt  on  the  shelves  tmUl 
U  must  be  removed  and  destroyed  or  re- 
turned to  the  manufacturer  for  credit. 

"It  Is  a  gamble  that  not  so  many  wiU  do 
It  that  it  wlU  upset  the  rotation  of  products," 

he  said.  ^  „     ».       u 

Consumers  have  to  be  assured.  Newby  said, 
that  moat  types  of  food  are  fresh  not  only 
the  first  day  the  food  Is  on  the  shelves  but 
also  the  next  few  days. 

He  said  they  also  must  be  assured  that  al- 
though the  food  Industry  says  a  package 
should  Jje  off  the  shelves  by  a  certain  date, 
the  food  is  StUl  fresh  after  that  date.  The 
date  was  picked  to  aUow  a  few  days  for  the 
sht^per  to  get  the  food  home  and  use  it 
before  it  loses  Its  freshness,  he  said. 

(Borroa's  Note.— Information  on  the  fol- 
lowing codes  was  provided  by  grocery  store 
employees  and  managers  and  by  manufac- 
turera.  The  informaUon  was  accurate  for 
codes  In  use  when  research  was  done  for 
this  series  of  articles  in  mid-July.  They  may 
have  been  changed  since  or  may  be  changed 
after  pubUcation  of  the  keys.  "Packaging 
date"  is  the  date  of  manufacturing  or 
bottUng  (in  the  case  of  mUk).  "PuU  date" 
Is  the  date  the  product  should  be  removed 
from  the  grocer's  shelves.) 

DAIRY   PaODUCTS 

Clover  Leaf 

Milk— pull  day.  A  two-digit  code.  The  let- 
ten  go  alphabeticaUy  A,  B,  C.  The  letter 
B  adds  10  to  the  niunber  following  the  letter. 
The  letter  C  adds  20. 

For  example,  A9-nJuly  9;  B»-July  19; 
08 — July  29. 

Cottage  Cheese — piUl  day.  A  three-digit 
oode.  The  letter  is  the  same  number  down 
the  alphabet  as  the  month  Is  into  the  year. 
The  two  numbers  are  the  day  of  that  month. 

Pot  example,  G-22-^uly  22. 

Sour  Cream— packaging  day.  A  three- 
number  code  giving  the  day  of  the  year  the 
product  was  packaged. 

Pot  examine,  191 — July  10. 
Fairmont 

Milk— puU  date:  A  four-digit  code.  Tlie 
first  number  and  letter  do  not  relate  to  ttie 
date.  The  last  two  ntimben  are  the  last  day 
of  the  month  the  milk  can  be  sold. 

For  example,  eU31— July  31. 

Cottage  Cheese— pull  date.  A  fotur-dlglt 
code.  The  same  as  milk. 

Dairy  rreah 

mjfiiB pa<?kwe^"g  data.  A  tbrsa-dlglt  ooda. 

Tlia  llivt  number  Is  the  machine  number. 


The  letten  go  alphabeticaUy  A,  B  ?jrhs 
letter  B  adds  10  to  the  ntunber  following 
the  letter.  The  letter  C  adds  20. 

For  example.  1C3— July  22. 
Old  Borne 

cottage  Cheese— puU  date.  A  '«>«r-^^f™^ 
oode.  The  firet  and  last  numben  added  to- 
gether give  the  month  of  the  year.  The  mid- 
dle two  numbers  give  the  date  of  the  month. 

For  example,  8224— July  22.  

Sour  Cream— puU  date.  A  four-ntxmbar 
oode.  The  same  as  co<«aga  cheese. 

COTJNT«T    CI.TTB   MASKXTS 

Fresh  meats— Packaging  date.  Most  stores 
with  new  labeling  machines  use  a  two-num- 
ber code  The  first  ntunber  may  be  for  tiiat 
particxUar  week,  or  It  may  not  relate  to  the 
date.  The  second  number  goes  from  1  to  8 
for  Monday  through  Saturday.  Codes  wlU 
vary  from  store  to  store  among  those  wltti 
old  labeling  machines.  An  example  of  the 
code  of  the  new  labeling  machine: 

31 — Monday 

32 — ^Tuesday 

33 — ^Wednesday 

34 — Thursday 

36 — Friday 

36— Satiurday 

(No  store  brand  vacuum-packed  meats.) 

Bread— Arrival  date— coded  according  to 
color  of  twist  closing  package.  Country  Club 
private  brands  are  baked  by  two  companies. 
Emrich  Baking  Co.  and  Pan  O'Gold  Baking 
Co.  Each  has  a  different  code. 

Emrich  Baking  Co. 

Brown — ^Monday 
Green — ^Tuesday 
Red- Wednesday 
Blue — ^Thursday 
Yellow— Friday 
Black— Saturday 

Pon  O'Gold  Baking  Co. 

Orange — Monday 
White — Tuesday 
Blue — ^Wednesday 
Yellow — Thursday 
Green — ^Friday 
Red— Saturday 

(No  store  brand  milk,  cottage  chaasa  or 
sUced  American  cbeeee.) 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Aug.  7,  1970] 

SOMX  MaNA««ES  FINB  Cooss  Bafvix  Thuc — V 

(By  Suzanne  Hovlk) 

Codes  keep  store  managers  and  employees 
In  the  dark  almost  as  much  as  they  do  tt^»> 
consumen. 

MMt  of  the  food  men  do  not  oppose  open- 
dating  of  foods.  

'  "It  would  help  them  get  the  freshest  pron- 
ucts  to  the  consumers,  they  say. 

Except  for  store-label  brands,  many  man^ 
agers  and  employees  said,  they  do  not  know 
the  codes  of  many  of  the  products  in  their 

stores. 

Those  who  said  they  are  In  the  dark  In- 
clude stockboys  for  the  dairy  cases  and  man- 
agen who  talce  care  of  the  vacuum-packed 
meat  display. 

The  store  sets  rotation  polldee— bringing 
the  older  products  to  the  front  of  the  shelf 
and  pl«:ing  the  fresh  ones  in  the  beck.  TWs 
Is  done  every  time  the  shelf  is  stocked  with 
perishable  Items  or  periodically  for  seml- 
perlshable  Items. 

Store  employees  and  managen  said  de- 
livery men  or  salesmen  for  many  products 
check  the  shalves  to  make  sura  tha  food  to 
ffssh.  . 

Whan  they  slip  up,  the  manager  finds  ous 
when  the  customer  brings  an  old  or  spelled 
item  back  to  the  store,  they  said.  _ 

A  spokesman  for  a  union  whosa  memban 
handle  Ibod  In  stores  said,  howawr.  that  tlM 
union  has  llniltad  the  types  oT  food  tha* 
salesmen  are  permitted  to  ebaek  In  st<«B. 

Xugana  XJtaobt.  flrtd  tapraaantattva  tor  tlta 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cuttars  and  Food  Hsu- 
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dlen  of  North  America,  Locals  653  and  653A, 
■aid  aal<^m'»r'  may  cbeck  bakery  gooda,  cook- 
ies, crackers,  baby  foods,  potato  chips,  iMver- 
agee,  and  dairy  products  (milk,  cream,  but- 
ter, cottage  cheese  and  Ice  cream) . 

"All  other  Items  are  stocked  and  checked 
by  our  members,"  he  said. 

Some  store  managers  said  open  dating 
would  not  only  help  the  store  employees  keep 
closer  watch  on  the  food  but  also  would  help 
customers  find  Items  that  are  "orerlooked" 
In  the  stocking  of  shelTes. 

A  couple  of   managers  frankly  admitted 
that  open  dating  would  force  them  to  fol- 
low  their  stock  more  carefully,  "something 
we  dont  watch  aa  closely  as  we  should." 

James  H.  Willie,  president  of  Red  Owl 
Stores.  Inc..  said  his  Arm  has  been  working 
In  cooperation  with  its  suppliers  and  the 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains  in  an 
effort  to  Improve  the  coding  of  perishable 
products. 

"When  our  current  studies  assure  us  that 
changes  In  our  coding  systems  wlU  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  customers,  coding  changes  will 
be  InlUated  by  Red  Owl."  he  said. 

There  are  also  some  food  processors  who 
do  not  object  to  open  dating. 

Open  dating  Is  "almoEt  a  nation-wide 
trend,"  said  a  spokesman  for  Mld-Amerlca 
Dairymen.  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  Divi- 
sion. 

"Other  states  are  going  more  and  more 
to  tlie  day-of-the-year  code.  The  trend  Is 
motivated  by  the  Interest  these  days  of  con- 
sumers wanting  to  know  bow  old  the  product 
Is,"  he  said. 

Technology,  he  said,  haa  Increased  the 
shelf  life  of  rniik  to  the  point  where  rotation 
is  not  a  problem.  He  said  his  company  con- 
alders  10  to  11  days  the  shelf  life  for  grocery 
store  and  home. 

"rve  had  nUlk  for  as  long  as  24  days,  and 
It  still  tasted  good."  he  said. 

He  said  he  couldnt  give  an  answer  on 
whether  open  dating  would  Increase  food 
costs. 

"It   would   come   down   to   the   need  for 

arranging  things  so  you  never  had  old  stock." 

Oscar   Mayer   and   Co.    Is   teat-marketing 

open-dated  vacuum-packed  meats  In  some 

SuperValu  stores  In  the  Twin  Cities  area. 

Currently  Mayer  nuats  are  coded  accord- 
ing to  a  "quality  control"  date,  which  Is  "In 
practice"  the  date  the  meat  should  be  pulled 
from  the  shelves,  according  to  the  company. 
While  the  meat  could  still  be  sold  and 
consumed  after  that  time,  the  quality  would 
not  be  as  high,  a  spokesman  for  the  com- 
pany said. 

Most  food-stores  employees  and  managers 
and  food  manufactxirers  deciphered  their 
codes  for  the  MlnneapoUs  Star  when  a  re- 
porter asked  about  them  recently. 

However,  a  few  placed  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis upon  the  secrecy  of  their  codes  and 
refused  to  give  out  any  Information  on  them. 
A  spokesman  for  Zlnamaster  Baking  Oo. 
■aid  the  con4>any  does  not  want  the  Infor- 
mation public. 

"We  have  never  given  out  the  code.  If  we 
had  wanted  It  made  public,  we  would  have 
done  so  long  ago.  It  Is  strictly  our  business," 
he  said. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  bread  two 
daya  old." 

A  week's  shc^iplng  survey  of  stores  carry- 
ing Zlnsmaster's  Mast»  Bread  Indicates  the 
code  for  the  color  o<  the  doelng  twist  1b 
probably  aa  follows: 

Blue  for  bread  new  on  Monday,  white  for 
Tuesday,  green  for  Wednesday,  orange  for 
Tburaday.  yellow  for  Friday  and  red  tor 
Saturday. 

Nabisco  refused  to  verify  the  Information 
about  Its  codes  that  la  In  the  code  book  that 
Jewel  Food  Stores,  a  Chicago-based  cbalrf 
lets  Its  ctistomera  ose  to  help  them  figure 
out  bow  fresh  food  la. 

The  request  by  a  reporter  for  vertfloatton 
was  transferred  from  a  local  Bpokaaman  to  a 
local  division  sales  manager  to  the  director  of 


marketing  In  the  New  York  City  office  of  the 
director  of  public  relations  In  the  office. 

At  some  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  report- 
er's efforts,  the  employees  verified  the  flret 
part  of  the  code  information  In  the  book. 
When  asked  about  the  date  part,  however, 
the  employees  said  the  Information  la  In- 
correct. 

The  assistant  to  the  director  of  public  re- 
lations Anally  said  that  "the  company  bad  no 
sutement  on  It,  right  or  wrong." 

"We  don't  give  out  our  code  date  to  any- 
one," she  said.  "It  Is  highly  confidential.  I 
don^  know  If  It  Is  correct,  and  I  wont  teU 
you  If  It  Is  correct  or  not  We  don't  talk 
about  them.  They  are  for  our  own  personal 
use." 

She  said  that  no  Nabisco  official  gave  code 
Information  to  Jewel. 

The  Jewel  book  says  the  Nablsoo  code  for 
pretzels  la  as  foUows:  The  first  number  Is  the 
shift  that  packaged  them,  the  first  letter  Is 
the  plant  and  the  last  three  numbers  are  the 
day  of  the  year. 

For  example,  11.103  would  mean  the 
pretzels  were  packaged  during  shift  1  at 
Plant  1,  on  April  13. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Aug.  7,  19701 

Foux   AacTJMXNTS    GrvTN    BY    Opkn   DAxmo 

Foss;   Shtlf  Havoc  Pobksken 

(EnrroB's  Non.  These  are  the  last  In  re- 
cent Interviews  with  men  and  women  In  the 
food  Industry.  The  Minneapolis  Star  fotind 
that  some  of  them  oppose  a  proposal  by 
consumer  groups  that  the  Industry  stamp  on 
packages  of  food  the  date  that  the  food 
should  be  removed  from  the  shelves  In  order 
to  guard  against  lost  freshness.) 

More  of  the  food  men  do  not  oppose  the 
proposal. 

(The  Star  Interviewed  store  employees, 
managers  and  officials,  along  with  manufac- 
turers and  spokesmen  for  trade  associations.) 

Supermarket  managers  and  officials  stress 
one  point  over  and  over  again  when  talking 
about  food  freshness: 

"It  Is  as  much  to  our  advantage  (as  to  the 
consumers)  to  keep  It  fresh." 

They  say  they  have  to  sell  fresh  food  to 
stay  In  business.  And  It  does  not  make  much 
difference  whether  the  cons\imer  can  read 
the  code  or  not.  If  she  gets  home  and  finds 
she  has  bought  stale  or  spoiled  food,  she  Is 
not  likely  to  buy  at  that  store  again. 

If  the  food  men  are  convinced  they  are 
selling  fresh  food,  why  do  some  oppose  open 
dating — stamping  on  the  product  the  last 
day  It  may  be  sold  In  the  store? 

There  are  fouir  main  arguments  opponents 
make: 

Freshness  Is  the  grocer's  responsibility, 
and  the  consiuner  should  trust  him  to  pro- 
vide fresh  food. 

Open  dating  would  create  havoc  with  the 
order  of  goods  on  the  shelves  as  consumers 
"pawed  over"  the  food  to  find  the  Items  with 
the  most  recent  dates  stamped  on  them. 

It  would  Increase  the  cost  of  food  to  con- 
sumers, because  the  luifavorable  Image  of 
"day-old"  food  Is  difficult  to  erase  from  the 
consumer's  shopping  habits.  A  "day-old," 
but  still  perfectly  good.  Item  would  remain 
on  the  shelf  as  the  customer  chose  the  fresh- 
est Item.  Eventually,  It  would  go  out  of  date 
and  have  to  be  returned  for  credit  or 
destroyed. 

The  time  a  perishable  Item  has  been  on 
the  shelf  Is  not  as  Important  to  Its  fresh- 
ness as  the  temperature  at  which  the  food 
Is  kept. 

ICelvln  Berg,  plant  manager  for  Superior 
Dairy  Fresh  Milk  Co.,  aald  he  Is  not  In  favor 
of  open  dating. 

"If  the  code  Is  so  the  consumer  can  read 
It,  she  figures  she  wants  milk  from  that 
morning.  It  Is  not  necessary  anymore.  Milk 
can  keep  a  week  or  more  with  absolutely 
no  problem." 

Berg  said  that  technology  has  tncreaaed 
the  shelf  life  of  milk  to  the  point  at  which 
"a  carton  of  milk  kept  in  the  cooler  three 


weeks  would  be  a  better  product  than  milk 
kept  Just  three  days  20  yettfs  ago." 

He  said  he  Is  sure  open  dating  would 
Increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

"It  Is  hard  to  ten  the  consumer  that  milk 
bottled  a  couple  of  days  ego  Is  still  good,"  he 
said. 

The  president  of  a  local  independent  chain 
said  he  does  not  object  to  open  dating  If  It 
would  help  the  oonsimier. 

But  he  added  that  there  may  be  something 
to  the  objection  that  It  would  increase  food 
costs. 

These  would  be  very  Insignificant  In  a 
large  operation,  he  said,  because  the  t\im- 
over  la  high.  He  said  the  owner  or  manager 
of  the  small  store  would  be  the  one  who 
would  be  hurt. 

This  point  was  also  made  by  Ooiminlasloner 
Mary  Jones  of  the  Federal  Trade  Oommls- 
slon  (FTC),  which  is  hearing  a  petition  re- 
questing that  the  FTC  require  open  dating. 
"We  have  to  act  very  carefully  to  know 
Just  what  we  are  Involved  with,"  she  said. 
"We  have  to  weigh  what  Is  the  Impact  on 
the  little  artores.  We  can  hurt  the  consximeni 
In  the  long-range  by  throwing  all  of  them 
(little  stores)  out  of  business." 

Some  store  managers,  affiliated  with  chains 
said  they  feel  open  dating  would  Increase 
the  costs  greatly  for  them  also. 

"Prices  would  go  sky  high"  with  open  dat- 
ing, said  John  Sullivan,  owner-manager  of 
the  Diamond  Lake  Super  Valu,  5937  NlcoUet 
Av. 

"The  minute  an  open  date  Is  put  on  a 
product,  It  wlU  double  the  cost  of  the  food." 
The  spoilage  that  would  result  when  buy- 
ers refused  to  buy  any  but  the  freshest  food 
would  not  be  the  only  contributor  to  higher 
cost,  he  said. 

Another  contributor,  he  said,  wotUd  be 
necessary  changes  In  ehelf-stocklng  proce- 
dures. 

Sullivan  said  he  has  had  more  returns  on 
the  Plllsbury  refrigerated  dough  products, 
which  are  open-dated,  than  on  any  other 
product  In  his  store. 

Stocking  the  shelves  with  produote  of  Just 
one  date  would  not  be  the  answer,  he  said. 
It  has  been  shown  that  a  "well-stocked  shelf 
will  sell  10  percent  more  food  than  a  par- 
tlaUy  filled  shelf." 

The  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains  Is 
m  favor  of  anything  that  better  Informs  the 
customer  and  makes  her  a  better  buyer,  said 
Wayne  Warrington,  director  of  public  af- 
fairs for  the  <»ganlzatlon  In  Washington. 

"But  you  have  to  balance  off  whatever  ad- 
ditional service  we  have  to  provide  with  the 
ultimate  coat  of  that  service  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  have  to  balance  off  the  costs 
against  the  potential  benefit." 

A  key  point  to  consider  when  talking  about 
open  dating,  he  said.  Is  that  the  temperature 
Is  seven  times  as  Important  as  the  time  fac- 
tor In  Its  effect  on  the  nutritional  value  and 
edlbUlty  of  food. 

Temperatvire  la  a  factor  over  which  the 
store  has  no  control  as  the  food  moves  from 
the  fields  through  the  proceeslng  stage  to  the 
back  door  of  the  store,  he  said. 

Warrington  also  said  there  Is  a  problem 
of  whsft  date  to  put  on  the  package.  *M^7hen 
dating  a  package,  do  you  make  the  assimap- 
tlon  the  consiuner  la  not  going  to  have  It 
In  her  home  over  a  week?"  he  asked. 

He  said  the  Industry  Is  watching  cloedy 
the  Jewel  Food  Stores  In  Chicago,  which 
make  available  to  customers  a  book  giving 
the  codes  for  all  the  products  sold  In  Jewel 
stores. 

(EDiToas  Note. — ^Information  on  the  fol- 
lowing codes  was  provided  by  grocery  store 
employees  and  managers  and  by  manufac- 
turers. The  Information  was  accurate  for 
codes  In  use  when  research  was  done  for  this 
series  of  articles  In  mid-July.  However,  these 
codes  may  not  be  followed  by  all  stores  of  a 
chain.  And  they  may  have  been  changed  since 
or  may  be  changed  after  publication  of  the 
keys.  "Packaging  date"  Is  the  date  of  manu- 
facture or  bottling   (In  the  case  of  mUk). 
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"Pull  date"  la  the  date  the  product  ahould 
be  removed  from  the  grocer's  shelves.) 

sum  TALir  8TOU8 

Fresh  meats— packaging  date.  The  division 
Office  reconunends  to  Its  stores,  which  are 
Independently  owned  and  operated,  two  meat 
codes.  The  first  Is  on  the  older  label  printing 
machines  and  Is  a  two-letter  system.  The 
first  letter  Is  the  week,  the  second  letter 
stands  for  the  day  of  the  week. 
An  example  Is: 

KH — Monday  EtN — ^Thursday 

KK— Tuesday  KO— Friday 

KL — ^Wednesday  KP — Saturday 

The   second   recommended   meat   code  Is 
done  on  the  newer  label  printing  machines. 
It  Is  almost  a  form  of  open  dating  In  that  It 
gives  the  day  of  the  month  the  meat  was 
packaged. 
For  example,  31  would  be  July  31. 
Vacuum-packed    meats     (Good    Valu)  — 
"caution"  (date  by  which  It  should  be  sold) 
or  pull  date.  A  four-number  code.  The  first 
three  numbers  are  the  day  of  the  year.  The 
last  number  Is  the  last  niunber  of  the  year. 
For  example,  2120-^uly  31, 1970, 
Bread  (Flavorite) — arrival  date.  Coded  by 
cc^or  of  twist  closing  package. 
Orange — Monday  Yellow— Thursday 

White— Tuesday  Green — Friday 

Blue ^Wednesday         Red — Saturday 

(No  private  Ubel  milk  In  Twin  Cities  area.) 
Cottage  Cheese  (Flavorite) — "caution"  or 
pull  date.  A  three-number  code.  The  num- 
bers give  the  day  of  the  year. 
For  example,  208 — July  27. 
Sliced  American  Cheese  (Flavorite) — "cau- 
tion" or  pull  date,  A  three-nvunber  code.  The 
numbers  give  the  day  of  the  year. 
For  example  217 — Aug.  6. 


are  discharging  refuse  materials  into 
our  waterways  without  a  Corps  permit 
and  In  violation  of  the  1899  law;  and 
second,  that  even  where  a  permit  exists 
there  appears  to  be  Uttle,  if  any.  treat- 
ment of  the  refuse  before  it  is  discharged. 

I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Corps  on  July 
28,  1970,  and  I  urged  that  It  "begin  now 
to  notify  all  present  and  future  dis- 
charges of  refuse  materials  into  this  Na- 
tion's waterways  about  the  requirements 
of  the  1899  River  and  Harbor  Act."  I  in- 
formed the  House  about  this  on  July 
29 — Congressional  Record,  page  26439. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Corps  on  July  30,  1970,  has  armounced 
a  policy  of  full  enforcement  of  the  1899 
law  as  follows: 

Permits  wUl  be  required  for  aU  Industrial 
discharges  Into  navigable  waters  and  their 
tributaries.  New  permits  wUl  be  required 
where  existing  permits  were  granted  with- 
out adequate  consideration  of  the  quality  of 
the  effluent.  Permits  wUl  also  be  required  for 
current  discharges  into  navigable  waters 
where  no  permits  have  been  granted. 


WATER  POLLUTION  AND  THE  REP- 
USE  ACT  OP  1899:  THE  CORPS  OP 
ENGINEERS  IS  DOING  ITS  DUTY, 
WHY  NOT  THE  DEPARTBiIENT  OP 
JUSTICE? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der to  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reported 
to  the  Members  of  tills  House  on  June 
17,  1970,  "about  the  significant  step  for- 
ward" taken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  recently  revising  its  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  the  recommendations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions—House Report  No.  91-917,  March 
17,  1070.  These  regiilations  govern, 
among  other  works,  applications  for 
Corps  permits  to  conduct  filling,  dredg- 
ing, and  refuse  disposal  in  navigable 
waterways. 

Today,  I  am  again  able  to  report  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  about  another 
progressive  step  taken  by  the  Corps  in 
announcing  a  policy  of  enforcement  of 
the  1899  River  and  Harbor  Act  (30  Stat. 
1151).  Equally,  I  must  point  out  the 
total  abdication  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  its  statutory  duty  "to  vigorous- 
ly enforce"  that  act.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
law  and  order,  is  a  scoiflaw  where  water 
pollution  is  concerned. 

A  review  of  a  tabulation  of  existing  In- 
dustrial waste  permits  issued  by  the 
Corps  since  March  3,  1899,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Corps  at  the  request  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, showed:  First,  that  there  are  many 
industrial  polluters  in  this  Nation  who 


I  commend  the  Corps  for  recognizing 
its  responsibiUty  for  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  Refuse  Act.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  this  new  policy  by  the  Corps,  the 
polluter  will  either  have  to  apply  for 
and  obtain  a  permit,  or  face  prosecution 
under  the  Refuse  Act,  or  cease  discharg- 
ing its  wastes. 

No  longer  will  the  Nation's  polluters 
be    able    to    gain    substantial    profits 
through  the  use  of  our  public  waters  as 
their  private  sewers.  The  public's  right 
to  clean  waters  is  now  recognized  by  the 
Corps  as  superior  to  the  polluter's  profits. 
With  this  new  policy,  the  discharger 
who  applies  for  a  Corps  permit  must 
also  obtain  a  certification  from  the  State 
in  which  the  discliarge  originates,  as  re- 
quired under  secUon  21  (b)  of  the  Pederal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  91-224  enacted  April  3, 
1970.  When  a  State  grants  a  certificate, 
after   notice   and   an   opportunity   for 
public  hearings.  It  certifies  that  the  ap- 
pUcant's  activity  "will  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  violate"  applica- 
ble Pederal,  State,  or  local  water  quality 
standards.  Under  the  Corps  recent  re- 
vised regulations— Circular  No.  1145-2- 
18,  expires  June  30,   1971— it  will  not 
begin  to  process  a  permit  application  un- 
til the  certificate  is  granted. 

In  addition  to  the  certificate,  the  Corps 
recently  issued  regulations  requiring 
that  applicants  for  dredging,  filling,  and 
disposal  operations  list  first,  the  type  and 
quantity  of  solids  to  be  removed  or  de- 
posited; second,  the  proposed  method  of 
measurement:  third,  alternate  methods 
of  disposal;  and  fourth,  the  economic  and 
environmental  impact  of  alternate  meth- 
ods. Applicants  for  permits  for  outfall 
sewers  from  industrial  sind  other  plants 
and  similar  work  "which  may  affect  the 
ecology  of  a  waterway  are  required  to 
furnish  data  to  identify  the  character  of 
the  effluent." 

In  the  latter  case,  the  w)pUcant  must 
Include  "data  pertaining  to  chemical 
content,  water  temperatiu^  dilTerentlals, 
toxins,  sewage,  amount  and  frequency  of 
discharge  and  the  type  and  quantity  of 
solids  Involved  and  provide  information 
on  plans  to  abate  pollution  of  solids." 
The  Cons  regulation*  aUo  anoounge 


the  holding  of  public  hearings  "when- 
ever there  appears  to  be  sufficient  public 
interest." 

Finally,  the  "decision  as  to  whether  a 
permit  will  be  Issued  will  be  based  on  an 
evaluation  of  the  impsict  of  the  proposed 
work  on  the  public  interest,"  including 
such  factors  as  navigation,  fish  and  wild- 
life, water  quality,  economics,  conserva- 
tion, esthetics,  recreation,  water  supply, 
fiood  damage  prevention,  ecosystems 
and,  in  gmeral,  the  needs  and  welfare  of 
the  people. 

One  can  readily  see  that,  when  the 
Corps  applies  these  new  requirements  to 
applicants  who  are  now  discharging 
wastes  without  a  permit  and  to  existing 
permittees,  the  dischargers  may  find  it 
difficult  to  comply.  They  will  have  to 
either  cease  discharging  wastes  into  our 
waterways  or  provide  effective  treatment 
before  the  discharge  occurs.  But  that, 
after  all,  is  the  very  objective  of  all  our 
pollution  control  laws.  Until  this  objec- 
tive is  achieved,  we  cannot  expect  clean 
water. 

Again  I  commend  the  Corps  for  an- 
nouncing this  policy.  Its  action  is  consist- 
ent with  the  recent  decision  by  the  UJ3. 
Court  of  Aweals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit 
in  Zabel  v.  Tabb  (C.A.  5,  July  16,  1970, 
No.  27555)  which  held— page  2: 

We  hold  that  nothing  In  the  srtatutory 
structure  compels  the  Secretary  [of  the 
Army]  to  doee  his  eyes  to  all  that  others 
see  or  think  they  see.  The  establishment  was 
entitled,  If  not  required,  to  consider  ecolog- 
ical factors  and,  being  persuaded  by  them, 
to  deny  that  which  might  have  been  granted 
routinely  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  ago  be- 
fore man's  explosive  Increase  made  all.  In- 
cluding Oongrees,  aware  of  civilization's  po- 
tential destruction  from  breathing  Its  own 
polluted  air  and  drinking  Its  own  Infected 
water  and  the  Immeasurable  loss  from  a  si- 
lent— eprlng-llke  disturbance  of  nature's 
economy. 


I  hope,  however,  that  the  Corps  will  do 
more  than  Just  issue  a  press  notice  of  its 
intentions.  I  hope  the  Corps  will  follow 
up  on  this  announcement  by  conducting, 
as  I  urged  in  my  letter  to  the  Corps  of 
July  28,  a  vigorous  campaign  to  notify  all 
polluters  of  the  requirements  of  the  1899 
law  and  section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act. 

I  also  hope  that  the  Corps  will  support 
the  current  effort  by  Senator  Hart  and 
others  to  add  %i  miUion  to  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971— H JR.  18127— which  passed  the 
House  on  June  24,  1970,  for  the  Corps  to 
carry  out  this  work  on  an  accelerated 
pace.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  support  this  effort. 

The  Corps'  policy  of  enforcing  the  Ref- 
use Act  is  being  applied  somewhat  grad- 
ually, because  of  personnel  shortages. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Jordan  HI,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Functions  who  supervises  the  Corps 
civil  wm-ks  program,  testified  on  July  29 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Natural  Resources  and  Envlrtm- 
ment  of  tiie  Commerce  Cooanittee,  as 
follows: 

Specifically,  we  are  ln«aruotlng  all  District 
Engineers  that  permits  will  be  required  for 
future  discharges  Into  navigable  waters  and 
«■>»«*■  affftUaaXioaB  for  such  permits  must  be 
aooompanted  by  an  approfxiaite  state  oeiti- 
flcatlnn 
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iniu^lly  we  win  have  to  coM«^  °° 
J^-tog   the   permit   and   "rtlflcatlon   re- 

mediately  *=*f  "^^' JS?^^  S^ 
^Ititv  iKSHt  S^  be  impossible  to 
Karge  into  navigable  ^*l«^f  ^"^i. 

SllS  cSnce^Tperson.  a*^e  of  our  regu- 
lanry  changes 
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Sferior  and  JusUce  Departmente  aiid  thfi 
CoSs  in  formulating  a  "new  pro^ain   to 

Knounced  in  about  a -"jf/^-S"- 
ins  enforcement  of  the  1899  law.  rY*"" 
K3  peiSt  applications  for  "new  facili- 

'%.  speaker.  I  urge  that  the  Cojps^new 
Dollcy  of  full  enforcement  of  the  1899  ja^ 
E  made  appUcable.  as  «>on  w  PosslWe^ 
to  existing  permittees,  new  ^f;^^!^^^^,-^"^^ 
to  existing  dischargers  who  have  failea  to 
SSS  a  corps  permit.  The  famage  to 
our  waters  and  environment  must  be 
remedied  with  urgency. 

There  is  one  discordant  Item  in  the 
corps  press  release  of  July  30. 1970 : 

All  actions  under  the  Refuse  Act  havmg 

coordinated  to  insure  unity  in  j^f  [^'^r, 
^ter  onti-poUutlon  vrogram.  (Italic  .up- 

pUed.) 

This  statement  appears  to  literate  ttie 
doctrine  of  limited  enforcement  of  me 
fM9law  adopted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
iJSt  on  jX  10.  1970.  That  doctrine 
StSrs  the  polluter  over  the  pubUc's  m- 
£r^T  in  preventing  the  pollution  of  our 

''^^^JusUce  Department  has  said  that  a 
poUuter  can  continue  to  violate  the  1899 
law  If  he  is  subject  to  some  unspecified 
Speeding  of  the  Federal  Water  Quall^ 
Administration.  No  one  knows  what  this 
DPOceeding  is.  I  doubt  that  even  the  Jus- 
ti^^partment  or  PWQA  have  any  un- 
dprstanding  of  what  It  might  be. 

St  mSt  ImportanUy.  It  is  a  doctrine 
that  has  no  relevance  to  the  1899  law  or 
section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  „    t.    J 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  speciflcaUy  disclaims  that  it  in  any 
way.  effects  the  1899  law.  To  discharge 
refuse  material  Into  a  navigable  water- 
way without  a  Corps  permit,  even  II 
treated  Is  a  violation  of  the  1899  law,  the 
law  says  that  US.  attorneys  must  vig- 
orously prosecute  the  violator. 

I  wrote  to  Attorney  General  Mltchefl 
on  July  8.  1970.  urging  him  to  abandon 
that  pollution-oriented  doctrine,  and  I 
informed  the  Houae  about  this  on  July 
15  1970— CoiroossiowAL  Rico«d,  pages 
24529-24531.  However.  I  have  not  yet 
received  a  response  from  the  Department. 

The  Corpe'  press  release  mirrors  that 
doctrine  when  it  stetes : 

AU  actions  under  the  1899  act  with  water 
ooftHty  "ImpUeatlons  are  being  cloeely  co- 
didlnated"  wltH  VWQA  to  inture  untty  in  the 
rtderal  Water  «i»WpoOutton  projrrwn.  (ItaUc 
supplied.) 


Last  May  the  Corps  and  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  announced  tliey 
were  preparing  a  memorandum  of  \mder- 
standing  on  enforcement  of  the  1899  act 
which  would,  in  effect,  give  the  Federal 
Water  QuaUty  Administration,  not  Uie 
Corps,  responsibility  for  enforcing  that 
act.  Under  the  proposed  memorandum, 
the  Corps  would  ask  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  each  proposed  enforce- 
ment action  to  see  how  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  "proceeding 
would  be  affected. 

^s  I  have  stated  time  and  time  again, 
the  responsibUlty  to  enforce  the  1899  act 
belongs  solely  to  the  Corps  and  the  U.S. 
attorneys,  net  the  Federal  Water  QuaUty 
AdminLstration.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion do  not  alter  that  responsibility. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Corps  will  not 
repeat  the  errors  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. The  Corps  should  resist  the  pres- 
sure to  Ue  its  hands  through  such  co- 
ordination. Its  only  course  must  be  to  en- 
force the  1899  law  as  announced  above. 
It  must  require,  through  all  appropnate 
means,  including  criminal  sanctions  and 
civil  actions,  that  aU  waste  dischargers 
obev  the  law  and  stop  the  degradaticn 
of  our  waterways  to  the  public's  detri- 
ment and  the  poUuter's  profit. 

The  Congress  recently  stated  a  new 
naUonal  policy  for  protecting  the  en- 
vlromnent.  This  policy,  and  the  proce- 
dures to  carry  it  out,  are  carefully  de- 
taUed  in  the  National  En\ironmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969— Public  Law  91-190. 
approved  January  1,  1970— and  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Improvement  Act-- 
PubUc  Law  91-224,  title  H,  approved 
April  3.  1970.  ,,    ^^  _, 

Section  102(C)  directs  all  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, to  Include,  in  all  "major  Federal 
actions  significantly  effecting  the  QuaUty 
of  the  human  environment,"  a  detailed 

statement  on—  *,♦*.« 

First,  the  environmental  impact  oi  tne 
proposed  action; 

Second,  any  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the 
proposal  be  implemented; 
Third,  alternatives   to  the  proposed 

action;  ^  ^_       .  ^. 

Fourth,  the  relationship  between  local 
short-term  uses  of  man's  environment 
and  the  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  long-term  productl\ity;  and 

Fifth,  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  which  would 
be  involved  in  the  proposed  acUon  should 
it  be  implemented. 

Section  5(a)  of  the  interim  guidelines 
issued  by  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  dated  April  30. 1970  (35  FJl.  7390 
7391)  defines  the  term  "actions."  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  a  "de- 
tailed statement"  Is  required,  to  include 
"pollcy-and-procedure-making"  activi- 
ties of  an  agency. 

In  Its  "Guidelines  for  Litigation  Un- 
der the  Refuse  Act  (33  UJ3.  Code  407)" 
of  July  10.  1970,  the  Justice  Department 
states  as  follows— page  3- 


turn  abatement  statute  In  competition  with 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or 
with  the  State  pollution  abatement  proce- 
dures, but  rather  to  u»e  it  to  aufyplement  that 
Act  by  bringing  appropriate  actiana  eUher  to 
punish  the  occasional  or  recalcitrant  poUut- 
er  or  to  abate  continuing  sources  of  pollu- 
tion which  for  some  reason  or  other  have  not 
been  subjected  to  a  proceeding  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration  or 
by  a  State,  or  where  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration  the 
vollutor  has  failed  to  comply  with  obligations 
under  aueh  a  procedure  •  •  »."  (ItaUc  sup- 
pUed.) 


n.  voucT 

1.  The  policy  of  the  Department  of  JustlM 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Eff- 
use Act  for  p\irpo«s  other  than  the  protec- 
tion Of  the  navigable  eapMUty  of  our  national 
wst«n  ifl  not  to  attempt  to  use  It  as  a  polln- 


Thus.  the  Justice  Department,  In  Issu- 
ing its  guidelines,  established  a  "poUcy" 
as  that  term  is  defined  by  the  CouncU. 
but  it  did  not,  to  our  knowledge,  prepare 
and  send  to  the  CouncU  a  "detailed  state- 
ment." as  required  by  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  on  that  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  the  public  be- 
lieve that  its  Government  wUl  relent- 
lessly foUow  a  course  of  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the  en\iron- 
ment,  when  the  Government's  chief  law- 
and-order  agency  violates  one  of  the 
most  Important  environmental  protection 
laws  of  this  country  ?  , .      ^„ 

The  Justice  Department  is  quite  wui- 
Ing  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  oc- 
casional poUuter,  but  not  against  the  big 
corporate  polluters  who  continuously 
violate  our  pollution  laws.  It  is  this  type 
of  ragged  enforcement  that  breeds  con- 
tempt and  disrespect  for  the  law. 

I  urge  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
to  review  this  violation  with  the  Justice 
Department  and  to  seek  the  prompt  re- 
session  of  this  unfortunate  poUcy. 

Section  21(b)  was  added  to  the  Federal 
Water  Polution  Control  Act  by  the  Water 
QuaUty  Improvement  Act  of  April  3, 
1970,  PubUc  Law  91-224.  That  section 
requires,  as  I  have  said,  that  an  applicant 
"for  a  Federal  license  or  permit  to  con- 
duct any  activity,  which  may  result  in 
any  discharge  into"  a  navigable  water- 
way, must  obtain  a  "certif.catlon  from 
the  State  In  which  the  discharge  origi- 
nates or  wUl  originate."  The  State  must 
certify  "that  there  Is  reasonable  assur- 
ance as  determined  by  the  State,  that 
such'actlvlty  wiU  be  conducted  in  a  m«i- 
ner  which  wiU  not  violate  appUcable 
water  quaUty  standards"  before  such  U- 
cense  or  permit  may  be  granted. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  joined  with  me  in  pointing  out 
that  if  the  Corps  and  the  U.S.  attorneys 
vigorously  enforce  the  1899  law  by  re- 
quiring poUuters  to  get  Corps  permits,  it 
wiU  trigger  the  certification  provisions 
of  section  21(b) .  We  expect  these  certifi- 
cates WiU  not  be  granted  untU  the  State 
is  satisfied  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  firm 
basis  for  such  assurances.  In  the  absence 
of  such  an  appUcation  for  a  permit,  sec- 
tion 21(b)  wUl  not  apply.  Further,  appli- 
cants for  Corps  permits  must  also  comply 
with  Its  new  regulations  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect  our  environment. 

Mr.  Shiro  Kashiwa,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Lands  and  Natural  Resources 
Division,  does  not  yet  seem  to  under- 
stand the  law. 

In  a  letter  he  sent  to  the  Conservation 
Foundation  on  July  27,  1970.  he  said: 

I  cannot  agrae  with  you  that  the  licensing 
procedure  you  advocate  would  be  an  effecUve 
way  to  abate  pollution.  The  chief  defect  of 
the  plan  la  that  It  doee  indirectly,  and  re- 
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qulrea  an  extra  step  to  do,  what  may  now  be 
done  directly  and  without  further  licensing. 
So  person  or  firm  at  the  present  time  is  ex- 
empt from  the  requirement  of  compliance 
toith  wafer  quality  standards,  where  those 
standards  have  been  established;  and  it  is 
therefore  completely  unnecessary  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  license  a  person's  activ- 
ities to  subject  him  to  those  standards.  Thus 
your  statement  on  page  3  of  your  letter  that 
'of  no  permit  Is  required  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  then  the  guarantee  of  Section  21 

(b)  cannot  be  applied'  misses  the  point  en- 
tirely, for  it  supposes  that  the  States  cannot 
impose  their  own  laws  on  their  citizens  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  a  federal  license. 
The  purpose  of  Section  2J(b)  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  is  to  prevent  the 
federal  government  from  licensing  polluting 
activities  which  are  unlawful  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  where  the  activities  occur;  it  is 
unnecessary  to  bring  this  Section  into  play 
where  a  federal  license  has  not  issued  and  the 
polluting  activity  is  therefore  illegal  under 
federal  as  well  aa  $taU  Una."  (ItaUc  sup- 
pUed) 

I  respectfiUy  suggest  that  Mr.  Kash- 
iwa, not  the  Conservation  Foundation, 
misses  the  point  entirely. 

First,  not  aU  poUuters  are  subject  to 
water  quality  standards  under  section  10 

(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Act.  The  only  poUuters  who  are  sub- 
ject to  water  quality  standards  are  those 
who  discharge  wastes  into  Interstate 
waters  covered  by  section  10(c)  or  into 
those  noninterstate  waters  for  which  the 
State  has  adopted  Its  own  standards. 

Second,  Mr.  Kashiwa  states  that  the 
purpose  of  section  21(b)  Is  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Government  from  licensing  pol- 
luting activities  in  violation  of  State 
3  laws.  That  Is  far  too  narrow  an  Interpre- 
X        tatlon  of  the  law. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  assure  that  aU  ac- 
tivities, which,  in  order  to  discharge  law- 
f uUy  into  a  navigable  waterway,  must  ob- 
tain a  Federal  license  or  permit,  wiU  also 
comply  with  appUcable  Federal,  State,  or 
local  water  quality  standards.  Congress 
sought  to  assure  this  through  the  use  of 
a  certification  Issued  by  a  State,  or.  if  ap- 
propriate, by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Clearly,  a  discharger  who  has  faUed  to 
obtain  a  Corps  permit  under  the  1899 
act  is  not  "lawfully"  discharging  into  a 
waterway.  Yet  that  discharger  is  dis- 
charging into  a  waterway,  probably  with- 
out consideration  of  applicable  water 
quaUty  standards.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  a  State  is  aware  of  the  discharger's 
violation  of  Its  standards,  let  alone  the 
Federal  law.  But.  if  the  discharger  is  re- 
quired to  obey  the  law  and  apply  for  a 
Corps  permit,  it  wiU  soon  come  to  light 
whether  the  discharger  is  or  is  not  com- 
pl3dng  with  appUcable  standards. 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  as  we 
have  stated  time  and  time  again,  the 
1899  law  is  a  vaUd  act  of  C^ongress.  It 
must  be  enforced.  No  poUuter  may  dis- 
charge refuse  into  a  navigable  waterway 
without  a  Corps  permit.  The  responsibU- 
lty of  the  poUuter  to  get  a  permit  is  not 
diminished  or  eliminated  by  the  fact 
that  the  poUuter  may  be  violating  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  too. 

Mr.  Kashiwa.  in  his  July  27.  1970  let- 
ter to  the  Foundation,  also  said  as 
foUows: 

JjBt  me  here  aasert  that  where  the  Depart- 
ment la  s\4>plied  by  a  United  States  Attor- 
ney or  any  other  source  with  hard  evidence 


of  a  vlolatl<Hi  at  the  Refuse  Act,  and  where 
the  violation  la  of  a  type  which  the  tJnlted 
States  Attorney  cannot  under  the  Oulde- 
llnes  Initiate  on  his  own  authority,  this  De- 
partment wUl  authorize  the  Initiation  of 
the  action,  unless  effective  measures  to  abate 
that  pollution  are  already  being  taken  by  the 
Federal  Water  QuxUity  Administration  or  by 
a  State  through  court  action."  (Itaac  sup- 
pUed.) 

I  am  very  puzzled  by  Mr.  Kashiwa's 

statement  when  viewed  In  juxtapKJsltion 
with  the  Justice  Department's  Guide- 
lines. 

Does  he  really  mean  that  where  any 
U.S.  attorney  requesting  authorization 
to  institute  an  action  against  a  violator 
of  the  1899  law  shows  first,  that  the  vio- 
lator is  continuously  discharging  wastes 
Into  a  navigable  waterway;  second,  that 
he  has  hard  evidence  of  a  violation ;  and 
third,  that  the  Federal  Water  QuaUty 
Administration  or  a  State  has  not  already 
taken  steps  "to  abate  that  poUution 
through  court  action."  the  Justice  De- 
partment WiU  authorize  such  action?  If 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  "yes,"  then 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Kashiwa  for,  in  ef- 
fect, sacking  the  guidelines  by  defining 
"proceeding"  to  mean  there  must  be  un- 
derway a  FWQA  or  State  instituted 
"court  action." 

This  would  be  a  far  cry  from  the  to- 
tally non-pubUc-lnterest  position  of  the 
Justice  Department,  as  stated  in  its 
guidelines.  WhUe  it  does  not  conclude 
that  a  Corps  permit  must  be  obtained 
regardless  of  the  Federal  Water  QuaUty 
Administrations  or  a  State's  court  ac- 
tion, it  has  the  same  effect.  Why?  Be- 
cause there  are  no  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Administration  abatement  actions 
now  In  court  under  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act.  and.  to  my  knowl- 
edge, none  is  on  the  horizon. 

Mr.  Kashiwa's  letter  explains  that  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  guidelines  was  to 
acquaint  the  U.S.  attorneys  that  actions 
not  merely  for  fines  and  imprisonment, 
but  also  for  injimctlve  relief  could  be 
brought  under  the  Refuse  Act.  The  re- 
port of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tioaa  Committee  emphasized  this  aspect 
of  enforcement  of  the  act.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Justice  Department  is  now  em- 
phasizing it  too. 

I  again  call  on  the  Justice  Department 
to  respond  to  my  letter  of  July  8.  1970, 
rescind  the  guidelines,  and  vigorously 
enforce  the  1899  law  as  the  Corps  is  now 
doing. 

I  aivend  the  text  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers press  release  of  July  30.  1970; 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart's  letter  of  Au- 
gust 7.  1970,  to  Senator  Ellender  lU^ing 
that  $4  mlUlon  be  added  to  the  Corps  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1971;  and  Mr. 
Kashiwa's  letter  of  July  27.  1970.  to  the 
Conservation  Foundation  and  the  F^im- 
dation's  reply  of  August  7.  1970,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Rbooro  at  this  point: 
OOSP8  or  ICsaatKos  AmromvcES  New  Pnuor 

REQUnZMKNTS 

llM  Oorpe  of  Knglneers  today  annnnnced 
new  permit  requirements  under  the  Refuae 
Act  (33  use  407)  oonoemlng  aU  dlacharges 
Into  navigable  waters.  Permits  wlU  be  re- 
quired for  all  indiistrlal  discharges  into  nav- 
igable waters  and  their  tributaries.  New  per- 
mits will  be  required  where  existing  permits 
were  granted  without  adequate  consideration 
of  the  quaUty  of  the  effluent.  Permits  wlU 
alao  be  required  for  current  dischargee  Into 


navigable  waters  where  no  permits  have  been 
granted. 

Applicants  for  new  permits  are  now  re- 
quired to  Identify  the  character  of  the  efflu- 
ent and  to  furnish  pertinent  data  such  as 
chemical  content,  water  temperature  differ- 
entials, toxins,  sewage,  quantity  of  sOUds  in- 
volved and  the  amount  and  frequency  of 
discharge. 

The  Corps'  revised  requirements  are  in 
oompllanoe  with  the  Envlronznental  Pcrilcy 
Act  of  1069  which  requires  agencies  to  con- 
sider envlromnental  Impact  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  pubUc  laws,  and  with  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  which  re- 
quires applicants  for  Federal  permits  to  file 
a  certification  from  the  appropriate  State 
that  the  discharge  "will  not  vlcriate  appli- 
cable water  quaUty  standards."  Under  the 
revised  pwocedures.  the  eflects  of  discharges 
on  water  quality  will  be  considered  In  proc- 
essing the  permit. 

While  permits  wiU  be  required  for  all  fu- 
ture dischargee  into  navigable  waters  and 
their  tarlbutarlee.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  wlU 
Initially  concentrate  on  major  sources  of  In- 
dustrial pollution  not  covered  by  existing 
permiu.  The  Corps  hopee  that  through  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  its  new  permit  require- 
ments Including  State  certification.  It  will, 
along  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
antl-pollutlon  actlvlUes.  encourage  Indus- 
tries to  accelerate  their  own  antl-polluUon 
efforts. 

AU  actions  under  the  Refuse  Act  having 
Water  Quality  impUcaUons  are  beln«  closely 
coordinated  with  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  to  insure  unity  In  the  Fed- 
eral water  anti-poUution  program. 

U.S.  Skkaix. 
Washi$iffton,  B.C.,  August  7. 1970. 
Hon.   AiXKM   J.   Ellendbi. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dxaa  Senator  EXlxno^:  In  hearings  last 
week  on  mercury  poUution  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Energy.  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Environment,  we  discussed  the  po- 
tential usefulness  of  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899 
to  prevent  further  crises  of  the  kind  expe- 
rienced with  mercury.  The  Corps  of  Enjgl- 
neers  testified  that  while  the  Act  was  a  val- 
uable tool  for  poUution  control,  It  had  not 
been  used  as  such  In  the  past.  The  Corpa 
pledged,  however,  to  begin  to  adznlnlster  the 
Act  aggiewtvely  if  adequate  staff  and.  fund- 
ing could  be  made  available. 

The  Act  states  that  no  waste  may  be 
dumped  Into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  without  a  permit  from  the 
Oorps.  It  thus  provides  a  means  to  compUe 
an  Inventory  of  aU  effluents  being  discharged 
Into  our  waters  and  to  effect  pre -clearance 
by  federal  authorities  of  aU  potentlaUy 
harmful  poUutants  In  such  discharges.  Suoh 
Inventorying  and  pre-clearanoe  mechanisms. 
I  would  argue,  are  essential  to  effective  water 
poUution  control. 

These  mechanisms  wUl  operate,  however, 
only  U  tboee  dlachaiglng  waste  are  made 
I^alndy  aware  of  the  permit  reqiilrements  of 
the  Refuse  Act.  Increased  personnel  will  be 
needed  both  to  peas  on  appUcatlcois  and  to 
poUce  those  who  faU  to  apply  on  their  own 
Initiative. 

The  Corps'  "fact  sheet"  of  August  4  ^>eci- 
fles  the  additional  perecmnel  and  funds  re- 
quired to  "Initiate  expanded  activity"  un- 
der the  Act.  It  Is  my  hope  that  your  com- 
mittee WlU  Include  in  the  bill  It  r^xxta 
their  figure  of  •4,000.000  for  flacal  year  1»71. 
In  light  of  the  alarming  evldMK*  of  natl<«- 
wlde  water  poUnUon  with  which  we  are  In- 
creasingly confronted,  we  must  do  what  Is 
neoeaaary  to  reverse  the  trend.  Inoreaaed  ap- 
propriations for  the  arimlnletjattop  of  the 
Refuse  Act,  I  beUeve.  would  be  a  major  step 
In  that  effort. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PHn.ir  A.  HsKX, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  om  Snern. 
Natural  tteaoureea  and  the  Environment. 
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QXPABTlCKirT   OF  JUSTICK, 

Woihlngton.  D.C..  July  27.  1970. 
Mr.  AKtaxj*  A.  Davis, 

Vice  Pr«id«nt,  The  Conaervation  Foundation. 
Waaiiington,  D.C. 
T>xuL  ISx.  Daws:  I  am  h»pp7  *©  ^^«  *J^ 
opportunity  to  answer  the  questions  with 
^^SCS  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Refuse  Act 
J2wd  in  your  letter  of  July  16.  1970  to  me. 
and  to  correct  the  misconstruction  ^  our 
OuldeUnee  for  UUgaUon  under  the  ««"» 
Act  which  have  been  pubUclzed  by  certain 
persons    and   which   are   reflected   In   your 

^'"*The  flrst  thing  which  you  must  realize 
is  that  the  Guidelines  are  Instructions 
to  the  United  States  Attorneys.  The  reason 
for  the  issuance  of  the  Quldellnai  was  that 
many  United  States  Attorneys  were  un- 
familiar with  the  provisions  of  the  B*f;j» 
Act  of  1899.  and  those  who  were  f^"^ 
with  It  were  uncertain  as  to  how  they  might 
proceed  to  prosecute  violations.  For  example. 
a^MAffo.  n  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
^^  (Of  which  the  Refuse  Act  Is  Sect  on 
^)  states  that  "It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  ^ 
United  States  Attorneys  to  vigorously  pros- 
ecute  all  offenders  against  the  '^^^: 

^  Act]  when  requested  to  do  so  by  toe 
secretary  of  the  Army  or  by  any  of  the  offi- 
cials hereinafter  designated  •  •  *  •  "has 
become  Increasingly  common,  however  for 
possible  offenses  of  the  Refuse  Act  to  be  re- 
5^  to  the  united  States  Attorneys  from 
Murces  other  than  thoee  deslgna^  in  the 
rtatute.  and  the  manner  of  Pf>«f«"%o^ 
thM*  cMes  therefor*,  was  not  clear.  Very 
often  the  reports  of  violations  were  In  the 
2«^generalterms^"X  Company  Is  pol  ut- 
mK^--4nd  nothing  even  remotely  resembling 
proof  in  support  of  the  allegation  was  pre- 
LXirthe  ?robUn  then  aroee.  how  to  obtain 
evidence  to  prove  the  charge  In  cwirt. 

Purthermore.  the  Refuse  Act— toat  to.  SS 
U  S.C.  407-18  in  Its  express  terms  of  crlmlnaJ 
statute,  and  the  only  sanctions  specifically 
provided  for  the  violation  ^nts  Provisions  are 
fine  and/or  imprisonment.  Ohvlously  thus  to 
punish  pollution  without  stopping  It  would 
not  be  of  much  aid  to  the  e'^^l^"™*'**- 

The  purpose  of  the  Ouldellnes.  then,  was 
to  advl*  the  United  States  Attorneys  that 
SJiTmlght  take  action  on  violations  of  the 
Refise  Act  reported  from  any  >outc«.  to  In- 
^te  to  them  what  federal  agencies  could 
be  of  assistance  to  them  In  securing  proof 
of  the  allegations  of  discharges  »n  violation 
of  the  Refuse  Act.  and  to  acquaint  them  w^th 
the  fact  that  the  Department  believed  that 
actions  not  merely  for  fines  and  Imprison- 
ment, but  also  for  injunctive  relief  could,  m 
appropriate  cases,  be  brought  under  the  Ref- 
use Act.  .       i    ,_  ■_ 
To  this  end.  the  first  significant  change  in 
previous  procedures  instituted  by  the  Guide- 
lines was  to  authorize  the  United  States  At- 
torneys, when  they  had  acquired  what  they 
deemed  to  be  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  a 
case  to  initiate  on  their  own  Initiative  and 
authority,  with  no  need  of  approval  from  the 
DeoMtment  of  Justice  In  Washington,  altber 
criminal  actions  to  punish  vloUtlons  of  the 
Refuse  Act.  or  clvU  actions  to  enjoin  such 
violations.  Prior  to  the  authorization  to  bring 
such  actions  thus  conferred  by  the  Guide- 
lines, any  United  States  Attorney  who  wished 
to  bring  any  type  of  action  under  the  Refiue 
Act  Involving  shorw-based  poUutlon,  except 
in  New  York  Harbor,  wa«  required  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Thus  the  8t«t«nent  on  page  a  of  your  letter, 
that  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  Guldellnee 
Departmental  clearance  for  the  Initiation  of 
an  action  under  the  Refuse  Act  waa  no*  re- 
quired, simply  Is  not  correct,  and  the  Oulde- 
Unee represent  a  significant  decentraUsatlon 
of  authority  In  the  opwatlona  of  the  Efc- 
partment. 

Now  It  la  true  that  there  are  three  algnlf- 
Icant  areas  wherein  the  requirement  for  De- 
partmental elearanoe  was  continued.  Theee 


three  areas  are  set  forth  In  Paragraph  ni-3, 
4  and  6  of  the  Guldeimes.  These  three  ex- 
ceptions embrace  alleged  violations  of  the 
Refuse  Act  by  (1)  State  or  munlclpeJltles, 
or  persons  whose  actions  In  violation  of  the 
Refuse  Act  are  purportedy  authorized  by 
SUtes  or  munlclpaUtles;  (2)  persona  or  firms 
whose  polluting  activities  are  the  subject  of 
an  administrative  proceeding  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 
and  (3)  persons  or  firms  who  are  the  subject 
of  State,  County  or  Municipal  civil  or  crimi- 
nal litigation.  (A  fourth  exception.  Involv- 
ing foreign  vessels.  Is  of  minor  consequence) . 
In  any  matter  falling  within  these  three  ex- 
ceptlone,  the  United  States  Attorney  may  not 
initiate  action  on  his  own;  Instead,  as  re- 
quired by  Paragraph  III-7  of  the  Ouldellnes. 
he  must  assemble  the  facts  and  evidence 
showing  that  a  case  exists,  and  then,  after 
himself  making  the  Initial  decision  as  to 
whether  injunctive  or  criminal  sanctions 
would  nu»t  be  In  the  public  interest,  forward 
the  Information  either  to  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision or  to  this  Division  to  secure  authoriza- 
tion to  bring  the  suit. 

Much  of  the  criticism  I  have  read  of  the 
Refuse  Act  Litigation  Guidelines  appears  to 
be  based  on  the  assumption  that  because  the 
United  States  Attorneys  may  not  themselves 
initiate  three  types  of  actions,  then  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  not  Initiate  actions 
falUng  within  these  three  areas.  But  thU 
assumption  is  erroneous,  and  Indeed  could 
not  have  been  arrived  at  by  anyone  willing 
to  read  the  guidelines  carefully:  the  first 
sentence  of  Paragraph  n-1  states : 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  re8i>ect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Refuse 
Act  for  purposes  other  than  the  protection  of 
the  navigable  capacity  of  our  national  wa- 
ters. Is 

( 1 )  not  to  attempt  to  use  It  as  a  pollution 
abatement  statute  In  competition  with  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or  with 
State  poUutlon  abatement  procedures,  but 
rather 

(2)  to  use  It  to  supplement  that  Act  by 
bringing  approp»rlate  actions  either  to  pvm- 
ish  the  occasional  or  recalcitrant  polluter, 
or  to  abate  continuing  soimjes  of  pollution 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  have  not  been 
subjected  to  a  proceeding  by  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  or  by  a  State, 
or  where  In  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  the  polluter  has 
failed  to  comply  with  obligations  under  such 
a  procedure. 

I  have  added  the  brackets  and  underlining 
to  this  quotation  to  facUltate  Its  reading, 
since  so  many  seem  to  have  had  dlfficiUty  In 
reading  it  In  its  ordinary  form,  and  to  em- 
phasize that  continuing  Industrial  discharges 
are  not  automatically  exen^ted  from  prose- 
cution by  the  Department.  In  your  letter,  you 
stated  on  page  three: 

"We  recognize  tliat  the  Refuee  Act  does  not 
Itself  constitute  a  water  pollution  control 
program.  Rather  it  Is  a  means  by  which  fed- 
eral and  state  water  quality  programs  can  be 
enforced." 

This.  I  think  you  wUl  agree.  Is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  quoted  language  from 
our  policy  statement. 

But  to  make  the  matter  clear  beyond 
doubt,  let  me  here  assert  that  where  the  De- 
pMlment  Is  suppUed  by  a  United  States  At- 
torney or  any  oMixt  souroe  with  hard  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  the  Refuse  Act,  and 
where  the  violation  Is  of  a  type  which  the 
United  States  Attorney  cannot  vmder  the 
Ouldellnes  Initiate  on  his  own  authority,  this 
Department  will  authorise  the  Initiation  of 
the  action,  unless  efectlve  measures  to  abate 
that  pollution  are  already  being  taken  by 
the  Federal  Water  Qxiallty  Administration  or 
by  a  State  through  court  action. 

This  brings  us  to  your  suggestion  that  the 
Corps  of  KoglneerB  use  Its  permit  authority 
to  require  polluters  to  obtain  licensee,  there- 
by requiring  them  to  comply  wltSi  appUoa- 


ble  water  quality  standards.  What  policies 
the  Oorpe  of  Engineers  might  adopt  with 
respect  to  the  isstianoe  of  licenses  under 
the  Refuse  Act  Is,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
the  Corjw  to  decide,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
you  that  the  licensing  procedure  you  ad- 
vocate wovUd  be  an  effective  way  to  abate 
pollution.  The  chief  defect  of  the  plan  is 
that  it  does  indirectly,  and  requires  an  extra 
step  to  do,  what  may  now  be  done  directly 
and   without   further  licensing.  No  person 
or  firm  at  the  jnresent  time  Is  exempt  from 
the  requirement  of  compliance  with  water 
quality    standards,    where    those    standards 
have  been  established;   and  it  Is  therefore 
completely  unnecessary  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  license  a  person's  activities  to 
subject  him  to  those  standards.  Thus  yotu" 
statement  on  page  3  of  yotu-  letter  that  "If 
no  permit  is  required  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, then  the  guarantees  of  Section  21(b) 
cannot   be   applied"   misses   the   point   en- 
tirely, for  It  supposes  that  the  States  can- 
not Impose  their  own  laws  on  their  citizens 
except   through   the   medlvmi   of   a   federal 
license.  The  purpose  of  Section  21(b)  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  federal  government  from  licensing 
polluting  activities  which  are  imlawful  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  state  where  the  activities 
occur;  It  Is  unnecessary  to  bring  this  Sec- 
tion into  play  where  a  federal  license  has 
not    Issued    and    the    polluting    acUvlty    is 
therefore   Illegal   under   federal   as   well   as 
state  law. 

In  my  opinion,   the  policy   we  are  pur- 
suing Is  the  one  most  calculated  to  obtain 
the  maximum  results  from  existing  statutes. 
Since,    under    our    Ouldellnes,    the   United 
States  Attorneys  now  have  considerable  au- 
thority to  initiate  actions  under  the  Refuse 
Act  on  their  ovra.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
actions  have  been  InlUated  by  them  since 
June  15.  and  I  expect  that  It  may  be  some 
time  before  we  can  have  these  flgtires.  We 
have  attempted  to  act  promptly  on  the  re- 
quests for  authorization  which  have  been 
sent  in  to  us  pursuant  to  the  Guidelines; 
as  you  may  have  read,  we  recently  authorized 
the  United  States  Attorney  In  New  Haven. 
ConnecUcut  to  Initiate  acUons  against  the 
City  of  Bridgeport  and  five  firms  within  the 
city  to  enjoin  their  violations  of  the  Refuse 
Act.  We  have  given  similar  authority  to  the 
United  States  Attorney   In  Cleveland  with 
respect  to  the  continuing  violations  of  the 
Refuse  Act  committed  by  a  chemical  com- 
pany. On  Friday,  July  24,  having  been  sup- 
plied vrith  evidence  of  violations  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  we  authorized  the 
United   States   Attorneys   to   bring   actions 
to  enjoin  the  discharges  Into  the  navlgaUe 
vroters  of  the  United  States  of  merctuy  Is- 
suing from  ten  plants.  Other  requests  for 
authorization  are  vmder  study. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  for  you 
to  be  aware  of  is  that  the  greatest  limita- 
tion on  our  ability  to  bring  acUons  under 
the  Refuse  Act  Is  not  that  statute,  or  any 
other  statute,  or  our  policies  thereunder,  but 
the  acquisition  of  substantial  evidence  to 
prove  the  charge.  It  Is  apparently  your  as- 
sumption that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  many 
alleged  violations  of  the  Refuse  Act,  which 
the  Department  has  failed  to  prosecute;  I 
think  that  If  you  will  check  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  Its  regional  offices,  you 
will  find  that  In  fact  the  United  States  At- 
torneys have  asked  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  supply  daU  or  evidence  with  respect  to 
many  alleged  violations,  but  that  the  Corps, 
because  of  limitations  of  manpower,  simply 
has  not  been  able  to  Investigate  these  al- 
leged violations,  or  to  supply  the  required 
data.  Lacking  proof  of  a  violation  of  the 
Refuse  Act,  the  United  States  Attorneys 
caimot  go  to  Court.  Improved  ways  of  ob- 
taining proof,  and  the  opening  up  on  the 
local  level  of  channels  of  comm\mlcation 
between  the  United  States  Attorneys,  the 
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regional  offices  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  local  offices  of  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  are  subjects  which 
are  now  under  discussion.  I  believe  that  the 
situation  will  improve  considerably  in  the 
near  future,  and  that  If  you  but  observe  our 
implementation  of  the  Ouldellnes.  you  vrtll 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  actions  we 

take. 

Sincerely. 

Shibo  Kashiwa. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


The  Conservation  Foundation, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  7,  1970. 
Hon.  Shiko  KASHrwA,  ^    „„^  Nnt 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  ^-"f «  ""f^'J"': 
ural  Resources  Division.  Department  of 
Justice.  Washington.  DC. 
DEAR  Mr.  Kashiwa:  We  appreciate  your  re- 
sDonse  to  our  letter  of  July  15  regarding  the 
K^  Department  Ouldellnes  for  Litigation 
underthe  Refuse  Act.  Tour  letter  has.  indeed, 
clarified  the  Department's  position. 

The  need  to  Inform  U.S.  Attorneys  about 
Refuse  Act  remedies  Is,  as  you  explain  un- 
derstandable. CerUlnly  we  agree  that  the 
Refuse  Act  could  be  used  with  ^"^e  effect  if 
U.S.    Attorneys    were    made    more    familiar 

"^Cmr^basic  difficulty,  which  your  letter  has 
not  dispelled.  U  with  tiie  underlying  policy 
of  the  Guidelines.  There  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween use  of  the  Refuse  Act  as  a  supplement 
to  the  federal  and  state  wat«r  q»a»typro- 
gram,  and  lU  use  as  an  enforcement  tool  to 
pursue  that  program. 

This  difference  Is  highlighted  by  the  state- 
ment m  your  reply  that  water  quality 
standards  can  be  o*>tal«ed  vrtt^out  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  21(b)  of  the  Wa- 
ter Quality  Improvement  Act.  You  note  that 
••no  i^rson  or'^firm  at  the  present  time  Is 
exempt  from  the  requirement  <rf  ^[^P"^^;^! 
with  water  quality  standards,  where  those 
standards  have  been  established;  and  It  U. 
tiierefore.  completely  unnecessary  ^^^  the 
Federal  government  to  license  a  persons 
activities  to  subject  him  to  those  etandwds^ 
Your  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  our  recom- 
mended  use%f  Section  21(b)  "misses  the 
point  entirely,  for  It  supposes  Uiat  the  states 
Sinnot  impose  their  own  laws  on  their  citi- 
zens except  through  the  medium  of  a  federal 
IIcgusc  " 

The 'policy  you  articulate  disregards  the 
thlS^  behind  the  Federal  Water  PoHution 
Control  Act;  federal  leverage  is  required  to 
force  states  to  establish  and  Implement 
water  quality  standards.  Mercury  dumping  U 
only  one  example  indicating  that  while  states 
now  have  a  water  pollution  pemUt  ^stem. 
they  frequenUy  neglect  It.  That  the  Federal 
government  should  Insist  on  such  state  at- 
tention to  individual  polluters  Is  consUt«nt 
with  current  federal  water  pollution  poUcy. 
Therefore.  Section  21(b)  requires  ftates  to 
implement  their  pollution  controls  under 
federal  supervision  over  all  U.S.  navl^ble 
waters  whether  or  not  Inti^tate.  Federal 
policing  initiative  under  the  ^^erai  Wat« 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is.  of  course,  limited 
to  interstate  poUutlon.  „    ^,  ^ 

Use  of  Refuse  Act  permits  under  Section 
21(b)  likewise  allows  quick  federal  enforce- 
ment of  state  water  quality  standards 
through  Injunctive  remedies,  rather  «ian 
under  the  sU  month  procedures  on  wlilch 
PWQA  must  rely.  Where  the  Federal  govern- 
ment alone  has  testing  faclUties  capable  of 
detecting  poUutton.  especially  the  toxic  va- 
riety Uke  mercury,  this  injunctive  use  of  Re- 
fuse Act  remedies  under  Section  21(b)  is 
both  logical  and  necessary.  Once  Corps  per- 
mits were  issued  in  accordance  with  Section 
21(b).  the  Federal  government  would  be 
In  a  position  to  take  quick  abatement  action 
when  It  determines  that  state  water  quality 
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standards  were  being  violated  In  VS.  navi- 
gable waters. 

We  are  heartened,  of  course,  to  know  that 
the  Justice  Depttftment  has  taken  action 
against  certain  companies  now  dumping 
mercury  in  violation  of  the  Refuse  Act.  We 
hope  that  the  Department  will  t«ike  similar 
action  against  the  unlawful  discharge  of 
other  insidious,  less  notorious  substances  in 
the  future.  That  such  actions  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  bring  because  U.S.  Attorneys  lack 
information  on  Refuse  Act  violations  should 
be  easUy  remedied.  It  Is  true,  as  you  state 
"that  the  Corps,  because  of  limitations  of 
manpower,  simply  has  not  been  able  to 
investigate  these  aUeged  violations  or  to 
supply  the  required  data.''  But  although  the 
Corps"  does  require  a  larger  staff  In  its  district 
permit  offices,  expertise  on  these  matters 
resides  with  the  FWQA  and  not  the  Corps. 
Vigorous  efforts  of  the  Justice  Department 
would  seem  best  directed  to  ensure  optimum 
cooperation  from  the  FWQA.  We  look  for- 
ward to  early  and  satisfactory  reports  of 
your  current  efforts  to  Improve  the  relations 
between  Justice  and  the  FWQA. 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Depart- 
ment vrtll  authorize  actions  under  the  Refuse 
Act  "unless  effective  me«isures  to  abate  that 
poUutlon  are  already  being  taken  by  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration  or  by 
a  state  through  court  action."  As  we  observe 
tiie  Department's  implementation  of  the 
OuideUnes.  we  share  your  hope  that  we  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  results. 
Sincerely, 

Ahthub  a.  Davis, 
Vice  President  for  Operations. 


SPEAKERS  FOR  AMERICA,  INC..  NA- 
TIONAL MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  IN 
DALLAS.  TEX. 


mine  the  future  leadership  of  America 
in  the  very  near  future  which,  in  turn, 
will  determine  the  form  of  government 
in  which  the  younger  generations  will 
live.  In  addition  to  Chairman  Peppeh 
we  owe  a  deep  gratitude  to  the  Honor- 
able John  IngeisoU,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
for  his  full  and  complete  cooperation. 

This  national  convention  of  concern 
to  American  citizens  has  been  properly 
designated  "the  most  important  sales 
meeting  in  history."  The  time  has  ar- 
rived when  we  must  sell  America  to 
Americans  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
heritage  and  prevent  anarchy.  This  non- 
profit corporation  was  oflScially  char- 
tered by  the  State  of  Texas  on  August 
6.  1970,  charter  No.  279011. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  domestic  prob- 
lem of  our  Nation  is  drug  abuse.  We 
must  eliminate  the  continued  growth  of 
this  destroyer  of  America  in  the  process 
of  selling  America  to  all  Americans. 

Both  meetings  will  be  informative  and 
factual.  It  is  my  hope  that  responsible 
citizens  who  can  possibly  do  so  will  at- 
tend and  learn  from  the  discussions  that 
will  be  held.  This  additional  knowledge 
will  enable  our  concerned  citizens  to  be 
more  effective  in  presenting  known  facts 
to  those  who  ask  the  question,  "What 
can  I  do?" 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to 
see  as  many  of  our  colleagues  or  their 
representatives  in  Dallas  for  the  reason 
that  each  of  us  will  learn  and,  therefore, 
prevent  the  destruction  of  America. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Kee),  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday, 
July  15,  1970,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  through  the  Congressional 
Record,  "The  No.  1  Problem  of  America: 
Drug  Abuse."  In  addition  to  my  remarks. 
I  inserted  for  all  to  read  an  article  which 
I  fully  and  completely  endorsed,  written 
by  Mr.  Zig  Ziglar,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Speakers  for  America,  Inc., 
and  a  truly  effective  and  concerned 
leader. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  also  wrote  to  each 
Member  of  the  House,  extending  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  national  conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Saturday,  August  29 
and  Sunday,  August  30,  1970,  beginning 
each  day  at  2  p.m. 

The  meeting  on  the  29th  will  be  pri- 
marily an  organizational  one  wliich  will 
be  open  to  the  decisionmakers  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  meeting  on  August  30  will  be 
open  to  the  general  public  and  we  are  all 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  our  most 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida,  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  deliver  the 
principal  and  most  informative  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  very  first  time 
in  the  history  of  America  that  outstand- 
ing Americans  have  Joined  together  to 
hold  a  national  convention  on  this  mat- 
ter of  not  only  the  most  vital  problon 
in  America,  but  a  matter  that  will  deter- 


CANNING  THE  CONTROLLERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  in  this  House  are  regular  air  commu- 
ters; I  myself  fly  virtually  every  week- 
end to  my  district  and  back.  As  a  fre- 
quent air  traveler,  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  air  control- 
lers who  guide  aircraft  along  their  paths, 
and  who  are  responsible  for  directing 
the  traffic  in  the  thickly  filled  airspaces 
of  metropolitan  areas. 

Most  of  us  know  that  the  air  control- 
lers have  tasks  so  onerous  that  the  con- 
trollers are  subject  to  physical  and  men- 
tal stresses  that  few  men  can  long  toler- 
ate. Indeed  many  air  controllers  suffer 
at  an  early  age  from  diseases  associated 
with  prolonged  exposure  to  extremely 
tense  work  that  requires  hour  upon  hour 
of  sustained  concentration. 

Most  of  us  know  too  that  the  air  con- 
trollers work  very  often  with  inadequate 
and  outmoded  equipment;  they  make 
the  air  traffic  control  system  work  de- 
spite the  system  itself. 

Most  of  us  know  that  the  air  traflftc 
controllers  are  underpaid,  and  that  they 
ought  to  receive  consideration  for  more 
pay  and  for  early  retirement.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  stress  of  their  Jobs  and 
the  relatively  short  worklife  that  a  man 
can  endure  in  this  occupation. 

Most  of  us  admire  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, and  sympathize  with  them  in 
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their  efforts  to  obtain  better  pay  and 
better  working  conditions.  We  agree  with 
them  that  there  is  a  need  for  better 
equipment  and  more  men  to  work  in  the 
control  system. 

Knowing  all  of  this,  I  am  surprised  to 
leam  that  the  PAA  is  taking  pains  to 
flre  controllers  who  recently  were  said 
to  be  responsible  for  starting  a  massive 
"sick-in"  that  slowed  air  traffic,  and  for 
instigating  what  the  FAA  says  were  work 
slowdowns  to  dramatize  their  demands. 
Now  I  can  understand  that  the  FAA 
does  not  want  to  be  embarrassed  by 
employees  who  are  trying  to  tell  the 
public  that  their  boss  is  imperfect,  and 
In  fact  might  not  be  too  bright.  But 
these  FAA  employees  have  done  no  more 
and  in  fact  have  done  less  than  postal 
workers  who  went  on  strike  to  dramatize 
their  pay  demands,  or  the  Government 
Printing  Office  personnel  who  did  the 
same  thing.  Yet  the  Post  Office  and  the 
GPO  has  not  fired  anyone.  Why  should 
the  PAA  fire  controllers  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  union  leaders  when  the  only 
thing  they  have  done  is  to  first,  instruct 
their  men  to  report  in  sick  when  they 
felt  sick,  and  second,  to  control  air  traf- 
fic according  to  FAA  regulations. 

The  answer  might  be  that  the  control- 
lers did  strike.  But  it  could  also  be  that 
they  simply  decided  to  follow  the  book, 
and  show  what  would  happen  to  the  air 
traffic  control  system  if  the  controllers 
actually  lived  by  the  FAA's  own  rules. 
Perhaps  the  FAA  is  trying  to  discourage 
these  tactics  because  it  does  not  want  the 
public  to  become  alarmed  or  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  the  control  system 
that  it  devised  and  is  responsible  for. 

I  can  understand  this,  just  as  I  under- 
stand why  the  FAA  a  few  years  ago  Jug- 
gled its  regional  traffic  control  system  in 
the  Texas  area  from  a  location  in  my 
district  to  another — it  was  not  to  promote 
air  safety,  or  improve  controlling — it  was 
a  purely  political  mo\'e,  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ambitions  of  the  then 
administrator.  The  FAA  could  not  defend 
that  move  then  and  they  cannot  now. 
But  what  was  relevant  about  this  episode 
was  that  the  FAA  did  not  want  to  have 
any  public  discussion  about  the  sdr  safety 
aspects  of  the  move.  At  first  the  Adminis- 
trator reacted  angrily  to  my  protests; 
but  then  confronted  with  technical  argu- 
ments he  receded  behind  the  safe  walls 
of  bureaucratic  obfuscation. 

The  PAA  could  not  can  me,  but  it 
can  and  has  begun  to  purge  controllers 
who  dare  challenge  them. 

This  is  a  most  imfortunate  thing;  it 
Is  bad  precedent,  because  it  is  unfair;  it 
is  poor  administration  because  it  is  mani- 
festly contrary  to  established  practice; 
and  it  Is  dangerous  politics  because  it 
clearly  Intends  to  show  any  controller 
that  he  cannot  criticize  the  PAA  or  the 
air  traffic  control  system — even  if  he 
knows  that  it  is  dangerous — for  fear  of 
losing  his  job.  And  as  everyone  knows, 
for  air  traAc  controllers  there  is  only 
one  game  in  town,  and  that  one  is  run 
by  Uncle  Ssma.  who  it  seems  will  tolerate 
strikes  by  some,  but  not  protests  by 
others.  Could  it  be  that  the  FAA  cannot 
accept  protests  because  it  knows  that 
the  controllers  are  right,  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  admit  that  they  are  right?  I 
wonder. 


VISION  AND  FORESIGHT  ON  THE 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WITH  A  SPE- 
CIAL HOUSE  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood),  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
and  highly  successful  1970  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance  stressed  the  need 
for  vision  and  foresight  with  regard  to 
all  of  the  captive  nations,  particularly 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  need  can 
be  satisfied  by  creating  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  One 
of  the  salutary  results  of  the  1970  week 
is  a  new  drive  among  our  citizenry  for 
such  a  committee.  Dozens  of  our  Mem- 
bers have  submitted  resolutions  favoring 
this  special  committee.  We  look  forward 
to  action  on  this  vital  measure  in  the 
period  ahead. 

Many  Members  were  struck  by  the 
passage  in  the  appeal  made  by  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  for  our  implementa- 
tion of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Congress  in  1959: 

Ironically  enough,  as  all  reports  at  this 
stage  show,  the  captive  nations  In  Eastern 
Europe,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Asia  and  Cuba,  not  to 
speak  of  the  near-csptlves  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  elsewhere,  have  far  more  faith  in  the 
historic  role  of  America  than  some  segments 
of  our  populace.  Congress  can  responsibly 
and  assertively  rectify  thU  lag  by  (1)  creat- 
ing a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations,  which  would  unquestionably 
offset  the  appalling  ignorance  of  our  youth 
and  others  regarding  the  captive  nations. 

This  objective  would  be  only  one 
among  many.  Most  important  would  be 
the  development  of  a  vision  and  fore- 
sight concerning  the  captive  nations 
that  would  contribute  substantially  to 
our  foreign  policy  by  substituting  this 
for  our  current  play-lt-by-ear  approach. 

As  Is  well  known,  our  play-it-by-ear 
policy  has  not  proven  to  be  fruitful  and 
successful  against  the  aggressive  forces 
of  Soviet  Russian  imperio-colonialism. 

The  wealth  of  ideas  and  knowledge  to 
be  gained  through  a  special  committee  is 
suggested  in  part  by  the  fonmi  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  observance  itself,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  following:  Proclamations 
by  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  of  Kentucky,  Gov. 
John  Dempsey  of  Connecticut,  and  Gov. 
Prank  Licht  of  Rhode  Island;  also  pro- 
clamations by  Mayor  Roman  S.  Gribbs 
of  Detroit,  Mayor  Moon  Landrieu  of  New 
Orleans,  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alioto  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Mayor  Thomas  J.  D'Ale- 
sandro  HI  of  Baltimore;  news  reports 
and  releases  on  the  Boston  observance, 
the  one  in  Cleveland,  and  the  one  in  Los 
Angeles;  further  swcounts  of  the  observ- 
ances in  Free  China,  Midland,  Tex.,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit;  and  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  one  in  the  Greensboro,  Pa.,  Trib- 
une Review,  and  a  relesise  by  Women 
for  Freedom. 

The  material  follows: 

Proclamation  by  thb  Qoveknor  at  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentuckt 

To  All  To  Whom  These  Presents  Shall  Come: 
Whereas.  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
86-90,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress, the  President  of  the  United  States  will 


proclaim  the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week,  following  the  tradition  estab- 
lished by  all  his  predecessors  over  the  last 
eleven  years;  and 

Whereas,  The  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  provides  another  tangible  demon- 
stration of  the  free  world's  support  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  East-Central 
Europe  to  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  Public  observances  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  1970  In  the  United  States 
would  encourage  these  people  In  continuing 
to  persevere  in  their  quest  for  greater  free- 
dom; and 

Whereas,  This  observance  will  dramatize 
the  quest  for  universal  peace  through  free- 
dom and  win  help  promote  the  spiritual 
unification  of  Europe  and  its  eventual  polit- 
ical reunification; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Louie  B.  Nunn,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  period  of  July  12-18,  1970,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  Kentucky,  and  urge 
the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

LoDiE  B.  Nunn, 

Governor. 

Officiai.    Statement    on    Captive    Nations 
Week,  Jult  12  Through  18,  1970,  by  John 
Dempsey,  Governor  of  Connecticut 
Captive  NaUons  Week,  observed  annually 
since  1959  In  accordance  with  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Is  a  tangible  sign  that  we  share  in  the  free 
world's  opposition  to  Commxmlst  oppression. 
Observed  this  year  from  July  12  through 
18,   Captive   Nations   Week   U   an   occasion 
which  again  calls  public  attention  to  thA 
plight  of  mUUons  of  people  In  Europe  and 
Asia  who  are  deprived  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence and  their  individual  liberties. 

It  la  fitting  that  we,  as  citizens  of  a  na- 
tion long  regarded  as  a  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  take  note  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
as  a  means  of  sustaining  the  morale  of  the 
residents  of  captive  nations. 

Let  us  reaffirm,  therefore,  at  this  time  our 
support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  pec^le 
of  the  captive  nations  who  seek  only  their 
true  right  to  Independence  and  self -determi- 
nation. 


Proclamation  on  Captive  Nations  Week  by 
Frank  Licht,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
As  the  world  Is  buffeted  by  a  combination 
of  limited  wars,  police  actions,  and  general 
strife;  it  is  Important  to  remember  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations  who  live  under  the 
yoke  of  foreign  domination. 

The  freedom-seeking  people  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Rumania  need 
the  moral  support  of  the  free  world  as  they 
pursue  their  aspirations  to  become  liberated. 
Now.  therefore,  do  I.  Frank  Licht,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  proclaim  the  week  of  July  13-18, 
1970,  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  urge  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  to  commemorate  this 
week  with  solemn  observations. 

Captive  Nations  Week  July  12-18, 1970 
Whereas,  since  1920.  the  ImperlallatOc  pol- 
icies of  Communist  Russia  have  led  to  the 
subjugation  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  CzeCho-Slovakla,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  RuthenU,  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  and  others,  and 

Whereas,  arresting  and  containing  the 
spread  of  Communistic  poison  is  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  which  stands  in  danger  of 
becoming  surrounded  by  hostile  forces  whoee 
objective  is  the  weakening  of  America's  ef- 
feoUvenesB  as  the  leader  of  the  fight  to  pre- 
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service  Individual  freedom  and  dignity,  and 
Whereas,  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  from  Its  heftdquarters  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  maintains  continuous  moral 
pressure  on  Russia  to  abandon  Its  role  at 
tyrant  and  oppressor  in  keeping  with  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Roman  S.  Gribbs,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Detroit,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  12-18,  1970  as  CapUve  Na- 
tions Week  in  Detroit  and  urge  aU  citizens 
to  support  our  government's  efforts  to  re- 
store liberty  and  independence  t»  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  Innocent  vlotUns  ot 
Communist  aggression  and  terror. 

Proclamation  of  City  of  New  Orleans 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  In- 
ternational communism  have  resulted, 
through  direct  and  Indirect  aggression  In 
the  subjugation  and  enslavement  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Poland,  Hungary.  Lithuania,  the 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  Ruthenla,  Rumania.  Bast  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia, 
Mainland  China,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cro6- 
sakla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and 
others;  and 

Whereas,  the  cause  of  Individual  and  sov- 
ereign right,  remains  a  universal  aspiration; 
and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
these  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  State 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  Jvme  1959  passed  Public  Law  86-90  estab- 
lishing the  third  week  In  J\ily  each  year  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies  and 
activities  expressing  their  sympathy  with  and 
support  for  the  just  aspirations  of  capUve 
peoples  for  freedom  and  Independence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Moon  Landrieu,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  period  of  July  12  through  July  18, 
1970.  to  be  Captive  Nations  Week  in  New 
Orleans. 

Proclamation  of  the  Crrr  of 
San  Francisco 

The  Captive  Nations  Committee,  Northern 
California,  has  requested  support  for  the 
forthcoming  Captive  Nations  Week  In  the 
United  States  during  July  20-25,  1970. 

Public  Law  86-90,  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  July  17,  1959,  calls  for 
the  national  government  and  the  American 
People  to  extend  all  possible  help  to  the 
peoples  who  are  true  allies  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  peoples  of  the  world  continue  to 
struggle  for  the  God-given  rights  of  free- 
dom and  Independence  and  look  to  the  West. 
especlaUy  our  Nation,  for  moral  support, 
guidance  and  encouragement. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Joseph  L.  Alioto,  Mayor 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  JxUy  20-28,  to 
he  one  of  special  observance  of  the  national 
aspirations  and  goals  of  all  freedom  and  in- 
dependence loving  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
I  call  on  all  San  Franciscans  to  join  In  local 
observances  during  this  week  reaffirming  their 
solidarity  with  aU  people  who  seek  the  goals 
of  freedom  and  independence. 

I>ROCLAMATION   BY   MAYOR  THOMAS  J.      D'ALE- 

SANDBO    ni    Desionatino    the    Week    of 

July  12,  1970  as  Captive  Nations  Wzxk  m 

Baltimore 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 


and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Gecxgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  "nbet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  CommunUt  leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war; 

and  ,         . 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and  J  c    t 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  PubUc  Law  86-90 
esUbllshlng  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro. 
ni  mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  12,  1970,  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  In  Baltimore,  and  call 
upon  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  join  with 
others  In  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  Uberatlon  of  oppressed  and  subju- 
gated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Boston    Community    Observed   Captive 
Nations  Week 

Boston.  Mass.  /O.  S./— A  motorcade  of 
over  forty  cars  through  the  main  streets 
of  downtown  Boston  and  the  placing  of  a 
wreath  at  the  Washington  Monvunent  at 
Boston  Public  Garden  highlighted  the  ob- 
servance of  this  year's  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  this  historic  city  on  Saturday.  July  18. 
1970. 

Held  at  noontime  when  hundreds  of  shop- 
pers were  on  the  streets,  the  motorcade  pro- 
ceeded through  the  busy  streets  In  downtown 
Boston  and  attracted  thousands  of  viewers. 
All  cars  were  decorated  with  banners  which 
called  viewers'  attention  to  the  c^tlve  na- 
tions and  their  struggle  for  freedom:  "Free- 
dom for  Ukraine  and  aU  captive  nations," 
"Freedom  of  Latvia."  "Freedom  for  Uthu- 
anla,"  "Yes.  Virginia,  Soviet  Union  Is  a  prison 
of  captive  nations,"  "UN  Investigate  poison- 
ing of  Ukrainian  political  prisoners"  and 
others.  The  motorcade  Included  a  pubUc 
address  truck  which  transmitted  to  the  pub- 
lic short  messages  about  the  purpose  of  the 
CNW.  The  announcements  were  delivered  by 
Att.  Anna  Chopek  of  the  Ukrainian  group. 

The  observance  was  sponsored  by  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committer  of  America 
(Boston  Chapter),  Latvian  American  Na- 
tional League  of  Boston  and  Lithuanian 
American  Council  of  Greater  Boston. 

CEREMONY   AT   BOSTON    PUBLIC   GARDEN 

The  ceremony  at  Boston  Public  Garden 
was  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  American 
national  anthem.  Att.  Anna  Chopek  lead  the 
gathering  with  the  recitation  of  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  and  also  read  Governor  Francis 
W.  Sargent's  CNW  proclamation.  Rev.  Os- 
wald Blumlt  of  the  Latvian  group  delivered 
a  prayer  for  the  freedom  of  all  captive  na- 
tions. RepresenUtives  of  Ukrainian,  LUhu- 
anlan  and  Latvian  organizations  placed  a 
wreath  at  the  Washington  Monument.  Kon- 
rad  Husak,  President  of  the  Boston  UCCA, 
represented  the  Ukrainians.  In  conclusion. 
Orest  Szczudluk,  Vice  President  of  the  Bos- 


ton UOCA  and  Marshal  of  the  parade,  tp6)M 
briefly  on  the  purpose  of  the  CNW.  The 
speaker,  having  enumerated  all  captive  na- 
tions, called  upon  the  assembled  to  work  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  In  Congress. 

PRESS  AND  TELEVISION  COVERAGE 

All  Boston  newspapers,  television  and  radio 
stations  received  a  special  press  release  about 
the  parade  and  CNW.  The  Boston  Globe  oov- 
«red  the  parade  in  the  July  19th  and  aist 
editions.  Channel  6 — WHDH  covered  It  in  the 
evening  news  edition.  Boston  Record  Ameri- 
can printed  a  letter,  under  the  heading  "Not 
part  of  Russia."  about  Ukraine  and  CNW  in 
the  July  3 1st  edition.  Special  articles  also 
appeared  In  the  Uthuanlan  weekly  KelelvU 
and  In  the  Armenian  Weekly. 

OOVERNOB'S  PROCLAMATION 

As  m  previous  years,  Governor  Francis  W. 
Sargent  Issued  a  proclamation,  designating 
the  week  of  July  12  to  18  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  In  Massachusetts.  "During  his  annual 
celebration,"  the  proclamation  read  in  part, 
"Americans  of  all  extractions  throughout  our 
nation  have  the  opportunity  to  manifest  that 
we  share  with  those  nations  held  In  bondage 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  their  independence." 

At  the  ceremony  in  the  Governor's  office, 
the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  was  represented 
by  Konrad  Husak  and  Orest  Szczudluk,  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  respectively. 

[From  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Evening  Globe. 
July  21.  1970] 
Boston  P34. 

When  a  group  gathers  on  Boston  Common 
or  Public  Garden  after  a  parade  through  the 
streets  of  Boston— and  doesn't  cause  a 
ruckus — that's  news. 

The  other  day,  a  cavalcade  of  autos 
manned  by  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  convened 
at  the  Prudential  Center,  made  a  fast  run 
downtown  and  wound  up  on  Arlington  street. 

A  group  of  50  to  60  marched  across  the 
Garden,  over  the  Uttle  footbridge  crossing 
the  pond  lUled  with  swan  boats  gUdlng  slowly 
by,  and  on  to  the  statue  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

There  was  a  small  contingent  of  Boston 
PoUce  waiting  (just  In  case  of  trouble  from 
hecklers?),  but  everything  remained  peace- 
ful. The  group  sang  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner (a  cappella).  recited  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance, read  Gov.  Sargeant's  proclamation 
on  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  placed  a 
wreath  on  the  greensward  In  front  on  the 
statue. 

The  police  drifted  off,  and  the  little  knot  of 
men  and  women  quletiy  walked  away,  leaving 
the  area  to  the  ubiquitous  pigeons  and  the 
long  and  short-haired  strollers  on  a  hot  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

"Captive  Nations  Week,"  proclaimed  by 
Congress  In  1959,  was  so  named  to  remind 
the  American  public  of  the  nations  which, 
through  the  years,  have  lost  their  Independ- 
ence. Cited  by  the  governor  were  Armenia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia.  Hungary,  Poland. 
Rumania,  Azerbaljlan,  Byelorussia,  Cossackla. 
Albania,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Bulgaria, 
North  Korea,  Czechoslovakia,  mainland 
China,  Tibet,  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American, 
July  31,  19701 
Not  Part  of  Russia 
We  are  gratified  that  Ivanka  Myhal,  a  noted 
TTkralnian  mezzo-soprano,  received  recogni- 
tion In  the  Harold  Banks  column  In  the  Rec- 
ord American  of  July  8.   However.   Harold 
Banks'  identification  of  Ukraine  as  "Russia's 
Ukraine"  was  Incorrect.  Ukraine,  a  country  of 
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232.000  sq.  miles  and  47  million  people,  be- 
longs to  Ultramians,  who  have  a  distinctive 
history  and  culture.  Because  Communist 
Russia  brutally  destroyed  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
Uonal  Republic  In  1920.  the  loss  of  Ultralne's 
Indepondence  did  not  make  it  part  of  Rus- 
sia. The  week  of  July  12-18  Is  obsened  as 
•Captive  Nations  Week"  In  this  country. 
One  of  Its  objectives  Is  to  focus  our  attention 
on  captive  nations  whose  Independent  states 
were  destroyed  by  Communist  Russia: 
Ukraine.  Armenia,  Byelorussia.  Georgia,  Lat- 
via, Estonia.  Lithuania  and  others.  It  is  also 
very  important  to  note  that  the  name  of 
Russia  cannot  be  Identified  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  colonial 
.  .  .  primarily  downward.  Seeing  a  renewal  of 
captive  nations  have  outnumbered  Russians, 
sus  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  non-Russian 
captive  nations  have  outnumbered  Russians. 
Obest  Szczudluk, 
Vice  President,  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  (Boston  Chapter). 

Press  Reixase 

Boston,  Mass. — A  motorcade  through  the 
streets  of  downtown  Boston  on  Saturday, 
July  18.  1970.  vi-ill  mark  this  year's  observ- 
ance of  the  "Captive  Nations  Week."  The 
motorcade  wiU  start  at  12:00  noon  from  the 
John  B.  Hynes  Civic  Auditorium  and  will 
end  on  Arlington  Street  In  front  of  the 
George  Washington  Monument  In  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Garden,  where  a  wreath  on  be- 
half of  the  captive  nations  will  be  placed. 
It  IS  sponsored  by  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  Inc.,  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Greater  Boston  and  Latvian 
American  National  League  of  Boston. 

Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent  designated 
the  week  of  July  12-18,  1970,  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  In  Massachusetts.  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  proclamations  were  also  is- 
sued by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  many 
governors  and  mayors. 

Enacted  by  Congress  In  1959,  the  purpose 
of  the  'Captive  Nations  Week"  observances 
is  to  reacqualnt  the  public  with  the  captive 
nations  which  lost  independence  to  Com- 
munist Russia:  Ukraine.  Armenia.  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  Byelorussia.  Georgia, 
Cossakia.  Turkestan  and  others.  We  are  also 
reminded  that  the  "satellite"  nations  of  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia.  Rumania  and  Poland 
cannot  pursue  their  national  p>ollcles  unless 
"approved"  by  Moscow. 

Dtxrlng  this  annual  observance.  Americans 
have  the  opportunity  to  manifest  that  we 
share  with  the  captive  and  satellite  nations 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as 
with  the  captive  nations  throughout  the 
world,  their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of 
their  freedom  and  their  Independence. 

PsEss  Release 

Boston.  Mass.,  July  18. — A  motorcade  of 
over  50  cars  paraded  here  through  the  streets 
of  downtown  Boston  In  observance  of  the 
annual  "Captive  Nations  Week."  Cars  carried 
colorful  posters  which  called  public  atten- 
tion to  the  captive  nations  and  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  The  posters  read:  "July  12- 
18  is  'Captive  Nations  Week"."  "Freedom  for 
Ukraine,"  "Freedom  for  Latvia,"  "Freedom 
for  Lithuania,"  "UJI.  Investigate  Moscow's 
atrocities  In  captive  countries." 

The  parade  ended  In  the  Boston  Public 
Garden,  where  a  brief  ceremony  was  held  in 
front  of  the  George  Wsisblngton  Monument. 
Over  400  concerned  citizens  said  a  prayer  for 
captive  nations  and  also  heard  Governor 
Sargent's  proclamation,  which  called  upon 
Americans  to  manifest  our  support  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  captive  na- 
tions under  Russian  Communist  domination. 
A  wreath  on  behalf  of  the  captive  nations 
was  also  placed  In  front  of  the  monume^. 

This  year's  observance  was  sponsored  oy 
Ukrainian  Congress  CommlttM  of  America, 
Inc..  Lithuanian  American  Ootmcll  Off  Greater 


Boston  and  Latvian  American  National 
League  of  Boston. 

The  purpose  of  the  "Captive  Natlona 
Week"  observance  Is  to  stress  that  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  a  totalitarian  empire,  con- 
sisting of  captive  non-Russian  nations:  Uk- 
raine, Latvia,  Lithuania.  Estonia,  Byelorussia. 
Georgia,  Turkestan  and  others.  It  is  also  to 
point  out  that  the  'satellite "  nations  of  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Czechoslo\'akla  and  others 
are  controlled  by  Moscow. 

Reports  from  the  captive  nations  Indi- 
cate that  these  nations  are  the  thorn  in  the 
Russian  Communist  empire.  It  Is  Important 
to  repeat  that  Czechoslovakia's  short-lived 
freedom  was  brutally  destroyed  by  Moscow, 
because  the  Kremlin  feared  that  the  spirit  of 
Independence  and  freedom  will  spread  to 
Ukraine,  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Estonia,  Byelo- 
russia, Georgia.  Armenia  and  all  captive  na- 
tions. 

Jui.Y  10, 1970. 

Deab  Friend:  The  American  Nationalities 
Movement  of  Greater  Cleveland  will  hold  a 
World  Forum  for  Captive  Nations  on  July 
17,  1970,  at  St.  Johns  College  Auditorium, 
Cathedral  Square.  East  13th  and  Superior 
Avenue,  at  seven  thirty  In  the  evennlg. 

Accusations  against  communist  oppression 
of  Captive  Nations  will  be  presented  by  "ac- 
cusors"  on  behalf  of  each  oppressed  nation. 

A  panel  of  Judges  will  preside  over  this 
World  Forum  representing  various  areas  of 
public  opinion:  labor,  business,  science,  art, 
politics,  education  and  minorities. 

Among  the  Judges  are:  Appeals  Court 
Judge  John  M.  Manos.  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Alvln  I.  Krenzler,  Common  Pleas  Judge  Perry 
B.  Jackson,  Cleveland  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Norman  Fuerst,  Professor  Michael  S.  Pap, 
Institute  for  Soviet  Studies,  John  Carroll 
University,  Professor  of  Law  Howard  Oleck, 
Cleveland  Marshall  Law  School  of  Cleveland 
State  University.  Mr.  James  lafellce.  District 
President  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  (AFL-CIO).  Attorney  William 
Petro.  Sr.  and  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Perk, 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  Movement,  who 
will  act  as  Chief  Judge. 

The  chief  prosecutor  will  be  Attorney 
Nicholas  A.  Bucur,  who  will  deliver  the  final 
summation  and  the  Chief  Judge,  Honorable 
Ralph  J.  Perk,  will  submit  the  case  to  world 
public  opinion  with  an  appeal  for  help  and 
action. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  World  Fortmi  is 
to  commemorate  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
to  remind  ourselves  and  the  entire  free  world 
of  the  real  historical  conduct  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  marked  by  genocide,  brutality  and 
tyranny.  The  World  Fonmi  will  end  with 
ecumenical  prayers  for  all  victims  of  com- 
munist persecution  and  for  world  peace  and 
freedom  for  all  nations. 

We  earnestly  tirge  your  attendance.  Bring 
your  family  and  friends,  and  Invite  everyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  Captive 
Nations.  Parking  facilities  are  alongside  the 
Cathedral. 

Hoping  to  see  you  on  July  I7tb,  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  we  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RAij>R  J.  Peek, 

Chairman. 

Procbam  Coukemoratinc  CAPrmc  Nations 
Wekk.  Los  Angeles,  Jitlt  11,   1970 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Local  Committee:  Bernard  Nuremsen, 
President;  Nick  Medvld,  Secretary;  Olglert 
Klejnot,  Treasurer. 

General  Chairman:  Nlvk  Medvld.  Ukrain- 
ian. 

COORDINATORS 

Welcome  at  Airport,  Mykola  Novak, 
Ukrainian 

July  10  evening  reception,  Bernard  Nurem- 
sen, Estonian. 


Commemorative  Program  at  City  Hall,  July 
11,  Antoinette  Rydzeskl.  Polish. 

Luncheon  July  11th,  Olglert  Klejnot. 
Polish. 

City  Council  Reception,  July  13th,  Dora 
Gabensky,  Bulgarian. 

Rededlcatlon  Ceremonies  at  PYeedom 
Fighter's  July  18,  Dr.  Geza  W.  Rethy,  Hun- 
garian. 

Captive  Nations  Exhibit  at  City  Hall  July 
20-24,  Ivan  Metkovlch,  Vladimir  Novak, 
Stephen  Cadovec,  Croatian. 

And  to  the  countless  others  who  have 
helped  financially  and  morally  to  bring  the 
message  of  the  Captive  Nations  before  the 
eyes  of  our  citizens. 

PROGRAM 

Opening  Salute,  Bernard  Nuremsen,  Pres- 
ident Local  Chapter. 

Welcome  and  Introduction  of  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  Antoinette  Rydzeskl  of  the  Pol- 
ish Community. 

Master  of  Ceremonies,  Robert  K.  Doman, 
Channel  5  Commentator. 

Presentation  of  Colors,  Polish  Army  Vet- 
erans No.  173,  Pulaski  Post  No.  542,  Polish 
Veterans  Association. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance,  Ava  Szurangyl  of  the 
Hungarian  Community. 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  Edward  Partyka  of 
the  Polish  Community. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Alexander  E.  Pinter  of  the 
Hungarian  Comjnuulty. 

Greetings,  Mayor  Sam  Yorty. 

Reading  of  Mayor's  Proclamation,  Edward 
Martinez,  Chief  of  Protocol. 

City  Council  Resolution,  Councilman  R. 
Stevenson. 

Board  of  Supervisors  Resolution,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Donaghue,  Deputy  for  Sup  Debs. 

America  the  Beautiful,  God  Bless  America. 
Polish  Community  Choir  and  General  As- 
sembly. 

Address,  Dr.  Lev  Dobrtansky,  National 
President  of  A.PC.N. 

Response.  Dr.  Anthony  Butkovlch  of  the 
Croatian  Community. 

Recognition  of  Special  Guests  or  messages. 

Acknowledgment.  Nick  Medvld,  General 
Chairman. 

Benediction,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Ognyanov 
of  the  Bulgarian  Community. 

Americans  for  Freedom 

OF  Captive  Nations, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Tou  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend  the 
ceremony  opening  the  Captive  Nations  Ex- 
hibit In  the  Rotunda  of  the  Los  Anglees  City 
Hall,  on  Monday,  July  20,  1970  at  4:00  P.M. 

This  exhibit  will  be  a  graphical  presenta- 
tion depicting  the  cultural,  historical  and 
social  events  of  those  nations  forced  to  live 
under  conununlsm,  known  as  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

The  exhibit  Is  In  conjunction  with  the 
commemorative  program  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  which  was  proclaimed  by  President 
Nixon,  in  July. 

The  exhibit  will  be  on  display  from  July 
20  through  July  24.  1970  during  the  business 
hours  of  City  Hall  and  is  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Americans  for  Freedom  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  In  cooperation  with  Mayor  Yorty 
and  our  City  Council. 

Chairman  of  the  exhibit  Is  Mr.  Tom  Oabrio, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Vladimir  Novak. 
Sincerely. 

Nick  Medvio. 
Chairman,  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Captive  Nations  Week 
Mayor  Yorty  and  many  civic  and  com- 
munity leaders,  members  of  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Council  have  been  Invited  to  at- 
tend the  Ribbon  Cutting  ceremony  ol  the 
Captive  Nations  Exhibit.  This  exhibit  will 
be  located  In  the  Rotunda  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Hall,  and  officially  opened  on  Monday, 
July  20.  1970  at  4:00  P.M. 
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This  exhibit  will  be  a  graphical  presenta- 
tion depleting  cultural,  historical  and  so- 
cial events  of  those  nations  forced  to  live 
under  communism,  known  as  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

The  exhibit  Is  in  conjunction  with  the 
commemorative  program  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  which  was  proclaimed  by  President 
Nixon  In  July. 

The  exhibit  will  be  on  display  from  July 
20  through  July  24,  1970  during  business 
hours  of  the  City  Hall  and  Is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Americans  for  Freedom  of  Cap- 
tive Nations,  In  cooperation  with  Mayor  Yorty 
and  our  City  Council. 

Chairman  of  the  exhibit  is  Mr.  Tom  Gabrtc, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Vladimir  Novak. 

Free  China  To  Hold  Capttve  Nations  Week 
Rally  Frtoat 
Taipei,  July  15.— Some  2,000  representa- 
Uves  from  all  walks  of  life  In  the  Republic 
of  Chma  win  hold  a  mass  raUy  on  Friday 
at  the  City  Hall  to  support  the  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  campaign. 

Ku  Cheng-kang,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
World  Anti-Communist  League,  will  preside 
over  the  meeting. 

Vice  President  C.  K.  Yen  and  P.  M.  Cranes, 
U.S.  Congressman  (Republican-Illinois)  who 
is  to  arrive  here  tomorrow  to  attend  the 
rally,  are  expected  to  give  speeches  oh  the 
occasion.  „     ^. 

The  central  theme  of  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week  campaign  (July  16- July  22) 
is  to  urge  the  free  world  to  fight  for  the  vic- 
tory of  freedom  m  the  70s. 

Other  activities  Include  seminars,  prayer 
meetings,  and  broadcast  programs. 

Freedom  seekers  In  Taiwan  wlU  hold  a 
seminar  tomorrow  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  helping  mainland  people  fight  the  Com- 
munists. 

Religious  bodies  will  hold  prayer  meetings 
to  pray  for  the  liberation  of  the  enslaved 
peoples  at  an  early  date. 

The  China  Youth  Corps  will  sponsor  an  In- 
ternational youth  conference  to  siyiport  the 
campaign.  ^  ^    ..^ 

All  the  activities  will  be  broadcast  to  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  encourag- 
ing them  to  fight  for  freedom. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week,  Initiated  by 
the  United  Stotes  in  1959,  Is  aimed  at  help- 
ing enslaved  people  regain  freedom. 

The  Committee  for  the  Freedom  of  C^- 
tlve  Nations  In  this  country  was  set  up  In 
1961. 

PREsnoNT  Chiang  Urges  Moral  Cotjraoe 
FOR  Winning  Freedom 

Taipei.  July  16. — President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  said  that  peace  cannot  be  had  without 
toil  and  freedom  must  be  gained  with  moral 
cotirage. 

In  a  written  message  prepared  for  delivery 
to  the  Captive  Nations  Week  raUy  tomor- 
row the  President  added:  "A  bright  wtwld 
of  true  peace  can  emerge  only  when  the 
earth  Is  without  an  Iron  Curtain  and  an 
international  society  of  lasting  secvirity  can 
be  bom  only  when  mankind  Is  completely 
free  from  slavery." 

The  message  will  be  read  at  a  3,000-man 
rally  to  be  held  tomorrow  morning  at  the 
Olty  HaU.  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  honorary 
chairman  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League,  will  preside  over  the  gathering. 

Under  the  Impact  of  man's  desire  for  free- 
dom. President  Chiang  pointed  out.  many 
tyrannical  regimes  have  been  overthrown  one 
after  another  In  the  course  of  history. 

"The  CommunlBt  totaUtarlans  today  far 
exceed  all  the  preceding  tyrants  in  their 
atrocious  and  vallainous  disregard  of  human 
nature,  destruction  of  human  rights  and  per- 
secution of  people."  he  said.  "But  tyranny 
Is  destined  to  perish  and  slavery  ultimately 
will  fall." 

President  Chiang  charged  that  the  Chi- 


nese Communists  are  resorting  to  all  ex- 
tremes In  their  oppression  of  people  under 
their  rule. 

He  said  that  antl-Maolst  and  anU-Com- 
munlst  forces  are  growing  constantly  every- 
where waging  struggles  of  life  or  death 
against  the  Pelplng  regime  and  gradually 
shaping  up  an  anti-Mao  and  national  salva- 
tion united  front. 

"No  matter  what  may  come,  we  must  hold 
fast  to  our  stand  as  protectors  of  freedom 
and  strive  to  launch  a  mainland  counter- 
attack at  an  early  date,  thereby  freeing  our 
compatriots  from  their  suffering  plight."  the 
President  declared. 

"This  Is  our  solemn  re^wnslblllty  to  our 
compatriots  and  also  the  way  to  eliminate 
the  source  of  scourges  in  Asia,"  he  added. 

The  President  deplored  that  a  small  num- 
ber of  short-sighted  Americans  are  fanning 
the  air  of  appeasement  l)ecause  of  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  true  situation. 

"We  are  sure  that  no  one  can  obstruct 
the  forward-moving  power  of  history,"  he 

said. 

The  Chinese  Chief  of  State  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  downfall  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny will  be  a  certainty  when  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  force  of  the  peoples  behmd  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  the  supporting  strength  of  the 
free  world  are  brought  Into  contact  and 
merged  as  one. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  Congressman  Philip  M. 
Crane  (Republlcan-minoU)  said  that  aU  free 
Chinese  In  Taiwan  have  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity to  serve  as  a  beacon  to  the  people  suf- 
fering under  the  Communist  rule  on  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

"It  is  to  you  that  your  fellow  Chinese  on 
the  mainland  look  for  guidance  and  hope." 
he  said. 

The  U.S.  congressman  arrived  here  today 
to  take  part  in  the  CapUve  Nations  Week 
activities  here. 

Answering  questions  at  the  airport,  he  said 
he  supports  President  Richard  Nixon's  policy 
on  Indochina.  especlaUy  the  U.S.  military 
operations  in  Cambodia. 

He  said  the  anti-war  movement  In  the 
United  States  Is  promoted  by  a  few  young 
people  who  are  misled  by  Communist  or  pro- 
Communist  propaganda.  The  majority  of  the 
American  people  support  President  Nixon's 
policy,  he  added. 

This  afternoon.  Crane  called  on  Oscar  V. 
Armstrong,  deputy  chief  of  mission  of  U.S. 
Embassy,  and  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Antl-Comm;inist  League 
and  chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Civic 
Organizations  of  the  Republic  of  China  In 
Support  of  the  Struggle  for  Freedom  behind 
the  Iron  Curtam.  He  wlU  be  Ku's  dinner 
guest  In  the  evening. 

The  U.S.  congressman  will  deliver  a  speech 
to  the  Captive  Nations  Week  raUy  tomorrow 
morning. 

On  Saturday,  he  will  call  on  Chinese  gov- 
ernment officials  including  Vice  President 
C.  K.  Yen,  Vice  Premier  ChUng-kuo  and  par- 
liamentary leaders. 

The  39-year-old  congressman,  who  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
November  25.  wlU  leave  for  Saigon  Monday 
morning. 

Free  China  Marks  Captive  Nations 
Week 

Taipei.  July  17. — ^More  than  2.000  repre- 
sentatives from  all  walks  of  life  gathered 
here  today  at  the  City  Hall  to  mark  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

The  rally,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng- 
kang,  honorary  chairman  of  the  World  Antl- 
Communlst  League,  heard  a  message  fr<Mn 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  who  predicted 
that  tyraimy  Is  destined  to  perish  and  slavery 
ultimately  will  fail. 

■nie  Chief  Executive,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged In  antl-Communlst  struggle  for  half 
a  century,  declared  that  "no  matter  what 
may  come,  we  must  hold  fast  to  our  stand  as 


protectors  of  freedom  and  strive  to  launch 
a  mainland  counter-attack  at  an  early  date." 
Addressing  the  rally.  Vice  President  and 
Premier  C.  K.  Yen  urged  aU  free  people  to 
bring  forth  their  moral  courage,  give  fuU 
play  to  the  power  of  Justice  and  disperee  all 
the  dark  clouds  of  appeasement  In  the  face 
of  Communist  threat. 

He  said  antl-Communlst  struggle  should 
not  be  confined  to  any  one  country  or  area 
and  must  be  "an  aU  out  global  acUon"  be- 
cause "Its  consequences  are  bound  to  affect 
all  the  people  without  exception." 

No  nation  can  evade  Its  share  of  antl-Com- 
munlst responslblUty  as  peace  cannot  be  had 
separately  and  feedom  cannot  be  enjoyed 
alone,  the  Chinese  Vice  President  said. 

"At  this  moment  as  the  antl-Communlst 
war  m  Southeast  Asia  Is  tmdergoing  a  cru- 
cial phase  and  appeasers  are  still  active  any- 
where." he  said.  "It  Is  Imperative  that  all 
the  free  world  governments  and  people 
clearly  recognize  the  need  of  an  allout  en- 
deavor, calmly  examine  the  situation  and 
start  shouldering  a  greater  responslbUlty 
on  the  antl-Communlst  battlefront." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  not  Just  the  pubUc  enemies  of  the 
Cbmese  peofrie,  they  are  also  the  world's 
chief  trouble-makers  bent  on  endangering 
all  mankind. 

In  this  connection,  he  warned  that  "li  the 
free  world  were  to  Ignwe  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists aggressive  and  belligerent  true 
faces  .  .  .  and  seek  compromise  and  peace- 
ful ooexlstenoe  with  them.  It  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  ratsmg  tigers  to  bann  our- 
selves." 

Speaking  at  the  rally.  Dr.  Ku  caUed  on  aU 
freedom-loving  people  In  the  world  to  arouse 
and  organize  the  silent  masses. 

"The  Communists  and  their  fellow  trav- 
elers In  the  United  States  have  been  effective 
in  exercising  mmority  influences  upon  the 
majority  and  In  covering  up  their  lUegal  ac- 
tivities with  legal  fronts."  he  noted. 

The  Commiuilsts  can  be  dealt  with  only 
through    organizing    the   silent   masses,    he 

stressed. 

In  presenting  what  he  called  "major  gtiide- 
lines"  m  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  victory 
over  slavery,  Ku  said  free  people  must  help 
the  enslaved  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
regain  their  freedom. 

"If  we  were  to  shun  the  responsibility  of 
helping  the  more  than  one  blUlon  enslaved 
people,"  he  said,  "we  would  be  committing 
not  Just  a  moral' crime  but  a  strategic  blun- 
der as  well." 

The  staunch  antl-Communlst  leader  urged 
the  free  world  not  to  make  any  concessions 
to  the  Communists.  Instead,  he  added,  "we 
must  make  full  use  of  the  new  antl-Commu- 
nlst situation  that  Is  now  shaping  up,  unite 
all  the  available  forces  and  start  strong 
counter-attacks  on  the  enemies." 

U.S.  Congressman  Philip  M.  Crane  (Re- 
publican-Illinois), who  arrived  here  yester- 
day to  take  part  in  the  Ci^Uve  Nations  Week 
activities  here,  said  in  his  speech  that  the 
Republic  of  China  is  a  beacon  of  light  to  the 
oppressed  people  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

"The  longing  for  freedom  of  the  Chinese 
people  wUl  outilve  the  tyranny  of  the  pres- 
ent Communist  regime  on  the  mainland," 
he  said.  ,     . 

The  39-year-old  U.S.  Representative  praised 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  for  his  "effective 
leadership"  under  which  the  Chinese  people 
established  on  Taiwan  an  "economically 
stable  and  militarily  strong  fortress." 

The  raUy  then  adopted  a  proclamation, 
calling  on  all  anti-Communist  forces  In  the 
world  to  unite,  mobilize  and  establish  a  pow- 
erful and  consolidated  international  anU- 
Communlst  united  front  advancing  toward 
the  target  of  victory. 

It  also  resolved  to  send  cables  to  U.S.  Pres- 
ident Richard  Nixon,  Vietnamese  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  Cambodian  Prime  Min- 
ister Lon  Nol  and  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  Korea,  the  PhlUpplnes.  Aus- 
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traUA,   New   Zealand  and  Thailand  to  pay 
tribute. 

I  Prom  Free  China  Weekly.  July  19. 19701 
Taipk  Obskkvss  Captivk  Nations  Wkxk: 

VlCTORT    OF  ^RKKDOM    IN    1970'B    PLBWXD 

A  mass  rally  of  government  and  civic  orga- 
nizations in  the  Republic  of  China  pledged 
all-out  support  to  the  peoples  of  Captive  Na- 
tions to  win  Victory  for  Freedom  In  the  19708. 

The  pledge  was  contained  In  a  proclama- 
tion Issued  by  the  rally,  held  at  the  Taipei 
City  Hall  July  17. 

The  proclamation  denounced  international 
Communist  rule  for  unprecedented  crimes 
that  have  endangered  mankind.  It  blasted  the 
foolish,  timid  talk  of  retreat  by  International 
appeasers. 

Recalling  the  lessons  learned  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  the  proclamation  urged  countries 
Inclined  toward  neutralism  to  abandon  that 
dream  and  the  mistaken  route  of  a  non- 
alignment  policy. 

"All  non-alignment  policies  will  only  fa- 
cilitate Communist  expansion,"  the  procla- 
mation declared. 

The  proclamation  further  urged  all  aatl- 
Commiuilst  forces  In  the  world  to  unite, 
mobilize  and  establish  a  powerful  and  con- 
solidated International  anti-Communist 
united  front  to  advance  toward  the  target  of 
victory  for  freedom  In  the  1970s. 

More  than  3.000  representatives  of  various 
circles  m  the  Republic  of  China  and  antl- 
Communlst  leaders  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  attended  the  Taipei  rally,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  honor- 
ary president  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
L«igue. 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  was  among  the  dis- 
tinguished guest  speakers. 

A  written  message  from  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  read  at  the  meeting. 

The  Chinese  Chief  of  State  said  the  Com- 
munists have  created  "a  dark  reverse  current 
never  before  known  In  history,"  but  he  added 
"man  ultimately  will  overcome  and  croea  this 
Channel  of  ruthless  waves  and  reach  tl>e 
shore  of  happiness  and  freedom  " 

Vice  President  and  Premier  C.  K.  Ten.  who 
addressed  the  rally  In  person,  said  that  the 
anti-Communist  struggle  to  save  the  peoples 
of  captive  nations  should  not  be  oonflned 
to  any  one  country  or  area.  "It  must  be  cm 
all-out  global  action,"  he  declared,  "because 
Its  consequences  are  bound  to  affect  all  peo- 
ple without  exceptloti." 

He  said  that  even  though  the  Communist 
bloc  is  being  plagued  by  Internal  strife.  Its 
external  move  to  Oommunlze  the  entire 
world  and  enslave  the  whole  of  mankind 
remains  unchanged. 

The  vice  president  urged  all  tibe  freedom- 
loving  pecqjle  of  the  world  to  bring  forth 
their  moral  courage,  give  full  play  to  the 
power  of  justice  and  wipe  out  all  the  dark 
clouds  of  appeaseoient  In  the  face  ot  the 
Communists. 

In  addition  to  the  rally,  other  activities  of 
Taipei's  Captive  Nations  Week  Included  sem- 
inars, prayer  meetings  and  special  broadc—t 
programs. 

Preedom-eeekers  who  escaped  from  the 
Chinese  mainland  to  Taiwan  held  a  seminar 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  helping  the 
people  of  the  mainland  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Religious  bodies  held  prayer  meetings  to 
pray  for  the  liberation  of  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple in  captive  nations. 

7%e  China  Youth  Corps  sponsored  an  In- 
tematlonal  yotrth  conference  to  support  the 
Oapttve  Nations  Week  campaign. 

Reports  of  the  aotlvltlee  were  broadcasrt  to 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  en- 
oourage  them  to  fight  for  freedom. 


(From  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter 
Telegram.  July  13,  1970) 
Greater  Support  MERrrzD 

Captive  Nations  Week,  now  being  ob- 
served, warrants  a  great  deal  more  citizen 
support  and  cooperation  than  It  receives  in 
most  communities. 

It  was  on  July  17.  1959.  that  Congress 
by  unanimous  vote,  passed  Public  Law  86- 
90  which  established  the  third  week  In  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  In- 
vited citizens  to  observe  the  occasion  with 
appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties: expressing  their  sympathy  with  and 
support  for  the  Just  asrplratlons  of  caprtlve 
peoples  for  freedom  and  independence. 

Interest  was  aroused  at  the  time,  but  to- 
day all  too  many  persons  are  Indifferent  to 
the  whole  business. 

Yet,  the  matter  of  captive  nations  now  Is 
Just  as  important,  and  even  more  so  perhaps 
than  ever  before. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Is  a  tangible  sign  of 
the  Free  World's  opposition  to  Communist 
oppression.  This  should  be  enough  to  stimu- 
late citizen  Involvement  In  a  year-round 
campaign  In  behalf  of  residents  of  captive 
nations. 

".  .  .  The  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  oC  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  tmderstandlng  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples."  declares 
the  Joint  Resolution  constituting  Public 
Law  86-90. 

Furthermore,  the  resolution  states.  "Th* 
submerged  nations  look  to  the  United  States, 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom,  for  lead- 
ership In  bringing  about  their  liberation  and 
Independence  and  In  restoring  to  them  .  .  . 
their  individual  Uberties." 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  simply  can- 
not and  must  not  forget  the  peoples  of  cap- 
tive nations.  This  is  the  basic  appeal  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  as  dted  by  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee. 

As  Midland  Mayor  Edwin  H.  Magruder 
said  in  proclaiming  Captive  Nations  Week. 
"It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  manifest  to  the 
peoples  of  submerged  nations  throxigh  an  ap- 
propriate and  official  means  the  historic  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  share 
with  them  their  aspirations  for  the  recovery 
of  their  freedom  and  independence." 

Furthermore,  It  Is  essential  today  that  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  of  the  Free 
World  exert  every  means  to  make  sure  that 
no  new  captive  nations  are  created  by  Com- 
munist penetration  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  or  anywhere  else. 

Let  freedom  and  Independence  for  all  na- 
tions be  the  goal  of  All  Tnt  World  nations. 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Tablet,  July  16.  1970] 
AsKB  RxruuREs  Tkll  Untted  States.  Cbuich 

or  RZD   MXNACK 

A  former  prisoner  of  the  Chinese  Reds 
warned  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral Sunday  that  Communist  leaders  have 
two  principal  goals,  "systematic  destruction 
from  within  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Catholic  Church,"  and  called  on  refugees 
from  Communism  to  alert  Americans  to  the 
Red  menace. 

Rev.  Raymond  J.  de  Jaegher.  now  vice- 
chairman  of  the  New  York-based  Free  Pa- 
cific Association  and  on  the  editorial  board 
of  "Twin  Circle — The  National  Catholic 
Press,"  preached  at  a  special  Mass  marking 
the  start  of  the  11th  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  (July  13-19). 

The  Eastern  Rite  Mass,  attended  by  more 
than  4,000  representatives  of  26  formerly  free 
nations  now  under  Communist  control,  was 
celebrated  by  Bishop  Joseph  M.  Schmondluk 


of  the  Ukrainian  Diocese  of  Stamford,  Conn. 
Cardinal  Terence  Cooke  presided. 

Father  de  Jaegher.  a  Belgium  missionary 
m  China  for  20  years  spent  four  of  those 
years  as  a  Japanese  prisoner,  then  seven  un- 
der the  Chinese  Communists.  Jailed  by  the 
Reds,  he  escaped  to  Vietnam  where  he  served 
for  the  next  ten  years.  He  has  visited  Viet- 
nam many  times  since  then  and  Is  consid- 
ered a  foremost  authority  on  Indochina. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  have  found  refuge  In  the 
United  States  from  Communist  tyranny  in 
once-free  nations.  Father  de  Jaegher  said 
"Now.  in  this  time  of  danger,  you  must  repay 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their 
hospitality  and  their  friendship." 

"You  must  help  to  educate  the  American 
people  about  the  dangers  of  Communism 
through  your  own  experiences,"  he  added. 
"You  must  speak  out,  you  must  be  active, 
you  cannot  be  silent  I" 

In  Communist-controlled  countries,  he 
continued,  "Christians  and  others  who  be- 
lieve In  God  do  not  accept  Communism  but 
they  are  dominated  by  force."  On  the  other 
hand.  In  free  countries  such  as  the  United 
States,  too  msmy  people  "do  not  know  the 
true  nature  of  Communism  and  how  It 
would  destroy  their  freedoms;  even  some 
Christians  believe  that  Communism  could 
be  good  for  the  whole  world  and,  unwit- 
tingly and  through  Ignorance,  are  helping 
pave  the  way  for  their  own  destruction  If 
ever  Communism  gains  control." 

Father  de  Jaegher  asked  for  continued 
prayers  for  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  Vietnam,  and  on 
guard  against  Communist  take-overs  in  Ko- 
rea, Europe  and  other  areas  of  the  world, 
esi>eclally  for  those  who  have  died  fighting 
Communism  or  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
and  for  the  unfortunate  people  In  the  one- 
third  on  the  world  who  live  under  Commu- 


Captive  Nations  Week 

New  York,  July  13. — Church  services,  pa- 
rades and  protest  marches  Siinday  marked 
the  opening  of  the  Captive  MaUons  Week  In 
New  York. 

President  Richard  Nixon  designated  the 
week  beginning  July  12  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  called  upon  Americans  to  observe 
It  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  also 
proclaimed  the  week  of  July  12  through  18  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  New  York  City. 

Over  2300  people  filled  New  York's  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  Sunday  for  a  devine  pon- 
tifical mass  celebrated  by  Bishop  Joseph  M. 
Schmondluk  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  EWo- 
cese  of  Stamford.  Terrence  Cardinal  Cook, 
Archbishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
of  New  York  presided  over  the  colorful  east- 
ern right  liturgy. 

Immediately  after  the  mass,  an  estimated 
1,000  persons,  grouped  by  nationalities  and 
carying  their  national  flags,  marched  along 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Central  Park  for  a  special 
Captive  Nations  Week  program,  that,  be- 
side speeches.  Included  Ukrainian  dancers. 
Byelorussian  chorus  and  a  Rumanian  folk 
band. 

Speakers  on  the  program  Included  Judge 
Matthew  J.  Troy,  Br.,  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Committee;  Dr.  Ivan  Docheff  chair- 
man of  the  American  Friends  of  antl-Bol- 
shevlk  bloc  of  nations,  Mario  Agullera,  chair- 
man Americans  to  Free  the  Captive  Nations 
and  Michael  Piznak  representing  the  UCCA. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Central  Park  pro- 
gram, some  200  people  marched  to  the  So- 
viet U.N.  Mission  Headquarters.  They  were 
allowed  to  stage  their  demonstration  two 
blocks  from  the  Mission  Building.  The  pro- 
test received  coverage  In  radio  and  television 
news  programs  Sunday  night. 
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In  St.  Louis,  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
will  get  underway  today  (Monday)  with  a 
candlelight  march  through   the   downtown 

One  of  the  featured  speakers  In  the  St. 
Louis  program  will  be  a  former  teacher  of 
Btisslan  In  Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  Miss 
Monlka  Flldr,  the  teacher,  wlU  speak  on 
Wednesday  (July  16)  Trom  the  steps  of  this 
Midwestern  city's  old  Post  Office  Building. 

Her  speech,  she  said,  wiU  Include  a  prayer 
for  the  freedom  of  all  peoples  "Imprisoned 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains". 

Sponsors  of  the  week's  activities — the  Free 
Friends  of  Captive  Nations — will  begin  the 
program  with  an  evening  candlelight  proces- 
sion from  the  Old  Bascillca  of  St.  Louis  IX, 
the  oldest  cathedral  West  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  to  the  Soldiers  Memorial  Building.  The 
Soldiers  Memorial  Is  a  World  War  One  monu- 
ment. 

Professor  Radko  Jansky,  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  of  St.  Louis  Maryvllle 
College,  will  make  an  address  as  part  of  the 
Soldiers  Memorial  ceremony. 

The  ^wnsors  of  the  event  say  that  the 
purpose  of  the  demonstration  Is  "to  give 
hope  to  the  people  living  In  the  captive 
nations  under  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
atheistic  communism,  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  millions  who  have  died  at  the  hands  of 
Communists". 

(From  the  Ukrainian  Weekly,  July  18,  1970] 
New  York  Captive  Nations  Week 
New  York,  N.Y.— Over  3,000  people  flUed 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  here  last  Sunday,  to 
attend  a  special  Divine  Liturgy  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Bite.  The  Liturgy,  which 
was  celebrated  by  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph 
Schmondluk  and  presided  over  by  Arch- 
bishop Terrence  Cardinal  Cook,  took  place 
in  observance  of  the   12th  Annual  Captive 

5  Nations  Week. 

^'  Preceeded  by  a  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue  of 

the  various  organizations  representing  the  22 
national  groups  in  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Committee,  the  Liturgy  was  attended  by 
hundreds  of  Ukrainians  some  In  colorful  na- 
tional costvunes  and  others  dressed  In  the 
uniforms  of  the  various  youth  groups  they 
represented. 

RESIST  ONSLAT7CRT 

The  Rev.  Raymond  J.  De  Jaeger,  one-time 
prisoner  In  Communist  Red  China,  delivered 
the  sermon,  urging  the  gathered  faithful  to 
"fight  the  onslaught  of  Godless  communism 
and  to  support  the  struggle  of  captive  peoples 
throughout  the  world." 

D\iring  the  Uturgy  the  responses  were  sxmg 
by  the  well  known  choir  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist Ukrainian  Catholic  Chiu«h  in  Newark. 
N.J.,  under  the  direction  of  Michael  Dobosh. 

After  the  Uturgy  the  day's  program  con- 
tinued with  a  raUy  at  the  Central  Park  Band- 
sbeU.  where  the  p»rtlclpants  heard  addresses 
by  the  Hon.  Matthew  J.  Troy,  chairman  of 
the  N.Y.  Captive  Nations  Week  Conunittee, 
Dr.  Ivan  Docheff,  chairman  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Na- 
tions, and  Mr.  Mario  Agullera.  chairman  of 
the  American  Friends  of  Captive  Nations. 

Earlier  In  the  week,  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say of  New  York,  Issued  a  proclamation  de- 
claring the  week  of  July  12  through  18  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  the  City  of  New 
York. 

On  hand  for  the  Ceremony  at  City  Hall 
were  many  prominent  Ukrainians  including: 
Joseph  Leaawyer,  UNA  Supreme  President; 
Dr.  Walter  Dushnyck,  UCCA  publications  ed- 
itor; Roman  Huhlewych,  president  of  the 
United  American  Ukrainian  Organizations 
Committee  of  Greater  New  York;  Mrs.  Mary 
Dushnyck,  representing  Women  for  Freedom; 
Mrs.  Rosalie  Polche  of  the  League  of  Ukrain- 
ian Women;  Roman  Hoydysh,  Wasyl  Magal. 


and  Katherlne  Poleshok.  of  the  N.Y.  UCCA 
branch,  and  Mrs.  Mariana  Mohylyn-Blume. 

"As  Americans  committed  to  democratic 
values,  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  Just 
aspirations  of  people  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
believe  that  our  fellow  hiunan  beings  should 
enjoy  the  kind  of  liberty  we  treasure. 

"As  we  try  to  live  in  peace  with  all  na- 
tions, we  hope  that  more  nations  will  attain 
the  chance  to  live  in  freedom. 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  of  each 
year  aj  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  Invited  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  prayers  and  cere- 
monies. 

"Now,  there,  I,  John  V.  Lindsay,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim 
July  ia-18,  1970,  as  "OapUve  Nations  Week." 
I  call  upon  New  Yorkers  to  express  peace- 
fully their  concern  for  the  future  of  indi- 
vldtial  rights  In  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
and  wherever  those  rights  are  threatened  or 
violated. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caxised  the  8e<a  of  the  City 
of  New  York  to  be  affixed." 

"John  V.  Lindsat, 

Mayor." 

[From  tiie  Ukranlan  Weekly,  July  18  19701 

INDKPENOBNCE    HAIX    RaLLT    STAGED    IN 

Philaoelphia 

The  Philadelphia  community  marked  last 
Simday,  as  it  has  for  the  paart  11  years,  the 
observance  of  the  CapUve  Nations  Week  with 
a  motorcade  and  a  raUy  at  Independence 
Hall. 

Sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  C^tlve  Na- 
tions Week  Committee,  scores  of  organiza- 
tions, representing  the  various  nationality 
groups  which  make  up  the  committee,  parUc- 
ipated  in  the  motorcade  that  saw  200  autos, 
decorated  with  antl-Oommunist  signs,  ban- 
ners and  flags  as  well  as  a  number  of  floats, 
make  the  drive  to  Independence  Hall.  The 
motorcade  vras  led  by  UCCA  chairman  and 
newly  elected  UNA  Supreme  Auditor,  Iwan 
Skalczuk.  Leading  the  Ukranlan  contingent 
was  W.  Zabrotsky. 

The  rally  began  at  Independence  Hall  with 
the  reading  of  Pennsylvania  Governor  Ray- 
mond P.  Shafer  and  PhUadelphia  Mayor 
James  Tate,  proclamations  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  by  state  cabinet  member.  Perrin  Ham- 
ilton, and  by  the  Philadelphia  committee 
head  Dr.  Austin  App.  Serving  as  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  rally  was  IgnaUus  BU- 
llnsky,  executive  vice-chairman  of  the  ON 
Week  committee. 

Afterwards  there  was  a  wreath  laying  cere- 
mony at  the  Uberty  Bell,  where  Dr.  App 
spcAe,  describing  the  events  as  symbolic  of 
the  captive  nations  yearning  for  freedom 
and  drawing  comparisons  between  the  Amer- 
ican people's  struggle  for  liberty  and  the 
captives'  plight  in  modem  times. 

Thoxisands  of  leaflets  were  distributed  In 
Philadelphia  Friday.  July  10,  by  young  girls 
dressed  in  national  costvunes.  Religious  serv- 
ices in  the  Ukranlan  churches  preceded  the 
observances  on  Sunday. 

DETRorr,  Mich. 
Fellow  Participants:  Out  presence  here 
today  clearly  demonstrates  the  great  con- 
cern which  we  feel  for  the  Captive  Nations 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamlxx)  Curtains.  As 
descendents  of  the  C^tlve  Nations  who  have 
found  refugee  in  America  we  can  better  appre- 
ciate the  Uberties  and  freedcans— so  often 
taken  for  granted  by  most  Americans — which 
are  denied  to  the  captive  people.  Today,  as 
Americans,  we  have  a  graeter  obligation  to 
work  more  actively  for  the  eventual  libera- 


tion  of   those   lands   which   are  oppressed 
today. 

Reserving  one  day  In  the  year  for  the  re- 
membrance of  the  CapUve  Nations  Is  not 
enough!  It  Is  not  enough  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sign  a  proclamation 
honoring  the  Captive  Nations  once  a  year  and 
then  Ignore  their  cause  in  his  actional  It  is 
not  enough  that  mayors,  governors  and  con- 
gressmen show  their  concern  one  day  in  the 
year.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  function  during  only  a  few 
weeks  a  year. 

Our  efforts  should  not  be  limited  to  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month.  They  must  continue 
throughout  the  year.  We  must  assert  our- 
selves. We  mtist  organize.  Captive  Nations 
Committees  must  function  permanently  In 
all  major  cities.  Our  students  shotUd  form  a 
Joint  organization  to  promote  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  Captive  Nations  on  university 
campuses.  Through  our  combined  and  con- 
tinuing efforts  freedom  for  the  Captive  Na- 
tions can  become  a  reality  I 

"Only  he  deserves  freedom  and  life  who 
dally  conquers  them"  Ooethe. 

Ukrainian  Stxjdent  Organisation  of 

N.  MiCHNOWSKT. 

Fellow  Americans:  lliis  year  marks  the 
tenth  anniversary  since  the  Congress  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  in- 
structed the  president  (Public  Law  86-90)  to 
proclaim  the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week,  and  to  continue  this  until  all 
nations  are  free.  Former  President  Elsen- 
hower, in  his  first  proclamation.  In  1960, 
stated  the  foUowlng: 

"Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Sovlet-donil- 
nated  nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  ^propriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
their  Jxist  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence,  and  .  .  ." 

For  this  support,  e^ressed  yearly  since,  by 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  we,  on  behaU  of  all  the 
captive  nations,  are  and  will  be.  eternally 
grateful. 

The  political  situaUon.  since  1959.  changed 
very  little  In  favor  of  human  liberty.  To  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  continuous  assault 
by  the  Riissian  Commimlsm  on  the  basic  hu- 
man rights  of  Individuals  and  nations.  They 
kill  everything  in  their  way  to  a  final  con- 
quest and  domination  of  the  world. 

They  kill  Individuals  as.  for  example,  the 
leader  of  the  Ukraine  Liberation  Movement 
(OUN)  Stepan  Bandera,  who  was  murdered 
by  an  agent  of  the  Russian  polltburo  on  spe- 
cific orders  by  Alexander  M.  Shelepln.  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  new  and  so-caUed  "tech- 
nokrate"  elite  class. 

They  kill  whole  nations,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Crimean  Tartars  and  more  recently  the 
Czechoslovaklan  invasion  that  shocked  the 
civilized  world  from  Its  complacency. 

They  attempt  to  kiU  whole  continents  by 
their  penetration  In  South-East  Asia  and  the 
Middle-East.  And.  as  a  too-famUlar-slogan  of 
World  War  EC,  by  another  tyrant  said  ".  .  . 
tomorrow  the  world." 

The  tyrants  will  not  permit  even  a  speck 
of  liberty.  They  could  not  permit  that  ray 
of  hope  to  penetrate  frwn  Czecho-SlovakiA 
and  infect  the  capUve  nations:  Albanians, 
Armenians,  Azerbaljanls,  Byelon'sslans,  Bul- 
garians, Mainland  Chinese,  Cossacks,  Croa- 
tlans,  Cubans,  Czechs,  Estonians,  Georgians. 
East  Germans,  Hungarians,  Idel-Uralians. 
North  Koreans,  Latvians,  Lithuanians.  Poles, 
Rumanians,  Serbians.  Slovaks.  ■Hbetans. 
Turkestanians,  Ukrainians,  North  Vietnam- 
ese, and  others. 
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The  world  must  realize  a  need  to  take 
some  action,  not  only  because  It  wants  to 
help  these  nations  but  simply  for  Its  own 
survival.  The  free  world  must  fully  reaffirm 
its  resolve  to  defend  freedom — not  with  half 
measures,  but  resorting  to  full  measures  as 
the  situation  may  require.  One  of  those 
measures  Is  the  full  truth— the  truth  about 
Russian  Imperialism. 

Fellow  Americans!  Dont  we  really  see  the 
bloody  Russian  hand  In  this  now  troubled 
country  of  ours.  Don't  we  pay  any  attention 
to  P.b'i.  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  or  the 
distinguished  and  patriotic  Americans  who 
recognize  that  conspiracy  Is  clear  in  many 
"peacenik"  or  "antl  war  antl  draft"  move- 
ments? The  only  difference  is  they  call  It 
"Communist"  conspiracy  and  we  who  know 
the  threat  from  sad  experience  call  It  "Im- 
perial Rtisslan  Conspiracy." 

For  In  Czecho-Slovakla.  there  was  not  a 
communist  conspiracy.  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
apparently  did  not  object  to  communism  but 
decided  to  rule  themselves  by  their  own 
government  and  under  their  concept  of  com- 
munism. But  again,  the  Russian  true  face 
and  purpose  was  revealed  (not  unpredict- 
ably )  when  it  crushed,  with  brute  force,  this 
attempt  at  selfdetermlnatlon. 

There  are  many  painfully  striking  facts 
and  definite  e\idences  that  a  similar  fate 
Is  being  in  active  preparation  by  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  forces  for  the  as  yet  free 
world.  We,  therefore,  feel  that  our  com- 
memoration of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
should  serve  everyone  as  a  gruesome  re- 
minder of  what  might  happen  to  the  free 
world  If  we  don't  take  a  very  realistic  ap- 
proach In  defense  of  the  freedcan  and  Jus- 
tice In  the  world.  A  very  realistic  approach 
Is  a  firm  and  persistent  policy  of  liberation 
of  the  captive  nations. 

Captivb  Nations  Week  Commtitee. 

Resolution   or  Captive   Nations   Week 
Committee 

Whereas:  The  people  of  Detroit  having 
gathered  for  a  mass  meeting  on  July  18. 
1970,  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  to 
conclude  the  observance  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  which  Included  appropriate  pray- 
ers, ceremonies,  and  activities:  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  and  support  for  the 
Just  aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for  free- 
dom and  Independence;  and 

Whereas:  The  desire  for  liberty  and  In- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  presently  enslaved  in  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia.  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others:  and 

Whereas:  The  freedom  loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  freedom  and  Independence; 
and 

Whereas:  The  majority  of  the  peoples  of 
Detroit  are  linked  to  these  captive  nations 
through  the  bands  of  family  and  who 
through  nativity  or  ancestry,  treasure  the 
heritage  which  endowed  them  with  the  cul- 
ture and  industry  which  are  theirs: 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  we 
pledge  our  support  to  our  President  and  his 
policy  to  contain  the  spread  of  communism 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world;  and 

We  request  the  President  to  Initiate  a 
strong  program  against  imperialistic  policies 
of  Russian  Communists  who  have  enslav^ 
and  subjected  millions  of  people;  and 

We   condemn   the   commemorations   held 


under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
honoring  the  centennial  birthday  of  Lenin, 
thus  hlghUghting  and  honoring  the  father 
of  terror  and  genocide;  and 

We  request  the  United  Nations  De-Colo- 
nlallzation  Committee  to  fulfill  Its  duty  and 
take  up  the  case  of  Soviet  Colonialism  In 
the  world;  and 

We  request  our  government  to  Increase 
and  expand  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  especially  in- 
creasing the  number  of  hours  of  broadcast 
by  the  Voice  of  America  to  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations;  and 

We  further  request  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  create  a  special  committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; and 

We  pledge  to  avail  ourselves  and  our  or- 
ganized activities  to  combat  communistic 
imperialism  on  all  moral  and  legal  grounds, 
as  spokesman  for  the  oppressed,  until  the 
captive  nations  are  free  again;  and 

Be  it  resolved  that  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  President,  Secretary  of 
State,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  United  States  Senators  from 
Michigan,  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  Michigan, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 

Program  Commemorating  the  Captive  Na- 
tions   Week,    Jult    18,    1970,    Veterans 
Memorial  Building,  Detroit,  Mich, 
honorary  coMMrmx 
Chairman 
William   G.   MllUken,  Governor,  State  of 
Michigan. 

Members 

Philip  A.  Hart,  Senator,  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

Robert  P.  Grlffln,  Senator,  United  States 
Senate. 

William  S.  Broomfield,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Gary  E.  Brown,  Member  of  Congress  Con- 
gress, U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Rev.  Father  Malcolm  T.  Carron  S.  J.,  pres- 
ident. University  of  Detroit. 

Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr..  Member  of  Congress, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

John  D.  Dlngell.  Member  of  Congress,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  Member  of  Congress,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  minority  leader,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Roman  S.  Gribbs.  mayor,  city  of  Detroit. 

Martha  W.  Griffiths,  Member  of  Congress, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

James  Harvey,  Member  of  Congress.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Member  of  Congress,  U,S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Emll  Lockwood,  majority  leader,  Michigan 
State  Senate. 

Jack  McDonald,  Member  of  Congress,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Luclen  N.  Nedzi.  Member  of  Congress,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

William  Ryan,  speaker,  Michigan  State 
House  of  Representatives. 

Robert  Waldron.  minority  leader,  Michi- 
gan State  House  of  Representatives. 
Executive  board 

Slgurds  Rudzitls,  co-chairman. 

Bohdan  Fedorak,  co-chairman. 

Emily  Zaporozet,  secretary. 

Committee  chairmen 

Exhibit,  Michael  Baansky. 

Decorations  and  Program,  Emily  Zaporo- 
zetz. 

Motorcade.  Mykola  Klymyshyn. 

Ticket  and  Patrons,  Petro  Rohatjmsky. 

Publicity,  S.  Barda  and  C.  Zaparackao. 


rSOGRAM 


1.  Opening  Remarks,  Slgurds  Rudzltls. 

2.  Presentation  of  the  Flags. 

3.  National  Anthem,  The  Polonaise  String 
Trio  and  Audience. 

4.  Invocation,  Rev.  Valter  Llventals,  Pastor 
or  the  St.  Pauls  Latvian  Ev.  Lutheran  Chureh. 

5.  Address,  Judge  George  N.  Bashara,  Jr. 

6.  Proclamations. 

7.  Remarks,  Hon.  Mary  V.  Beck. 

8.  Resolutions. 

9.  The  Polonaise  String  Trio,  Noreen  Smla- 
lek  Sinclair.  Violin;  Gass  Smlalek,  Viola; 
Marta  Szynal  Dyczewskl,  Piano: 

Uthuanian  Song,  Opus  74,  No.  16,  Pryderyk 
Chopin; 

Sorrow  (Zal),  Etude  in  E  Major.  Opus  10, 
(1810-1849,  Polish): 

Andante  from  the  Sonatina  for  Violin  and 
Piano,  M.  Hayvoronsky,  (1892-1949.  Ukrain- 
ian); 

Rumanian  Polk  Dances  (Transcribed  by 
ZoltanSzekely)  B.  Bartok; 

1.  Dance  with  SUcks  (Joe  Cu  Bata) .  (1881- 
1945.  Hungarian); 

2.  Waistband  Dance  (Braul ) ; 

Romance  from  the  Second  Violin  Concerto 
in  D  Minor,  Henryk  Wlenlawskl  (1835-1880. 
Polish) ; 

Slavonic  Fantasle  in  B  Minor.  Antonin 
Dvorak  (Medley  of  Slavic  melodies  arranged 
by  Fritz  KreUler)    (1841-1904.  Czech) ; 

Aria  for  String  Trio.  Janls  Medlns  (1890- 
1967,  Latvian); 

Melody,  Opus  18.  No.  1,  Moritz  Moszkow- 
skl)  (1854-1925.  Polish); 

Polish  Dance,  Opus  3,  No.  1,  Xaver  Schar- 
wenka  (1850-1924,  Polish) . 

Trio  and  audience:  Finale — America,  the 
Beautiful,  Words  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates. 
Music  by  Samuel  A.  Ward.  (Written  in  1893). 

10.  Benediction,  Rev.  Father  Patrick  Pas- 
chak.  Father  Provincial  OSBM. 

Master  Ceremony,  Bohdan  Fedorak. 

SPONSORS 

American  Friends  of  ABN. 

Baltic  Nations  Committee  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ekrem  Bardha. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Eelnurme. 

Estonian  Organizations  In  Detroit,  Mich. 

Petras  Januskas. 

Arpo  Jemen. 

Latvian  Daugavas  Vanagl  of  Detroit,  Inc. 

Latvian  Association  In  Detroit,  Inc. 

St.  Pauls  Latvian  Evanglcal  Lutheran 
Church. 

St.  Paul's  Latvian  Federal  Credit  Union. 

Lithuanian  Organization's  Center  of  De- 
troit. 

Arturs  and  Dalna  Mednls. 

ODFFU  (Ukraine) . 

Polish  American  Congress,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Petro  RohatynskyJ. 

Dainis  Rudzltls. 

Slgurds  Rudzltls. 

Ukrainian  Sport  Club  "Chemyk". 

Mr.  Emily  Zaporozetz. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  16,  19701 
Letters   to    the    EorroR:    Captive    Nations 
Week  Reminds  United  States  That  Rus- 
sia Still  Prowls 

This  week,  July  12  through  18,  has  been 
designated  by  congressional  resolution  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  author  of  the  resolution,  Dr.  Lev  Do- 
brlansky  of  Georgetown  University,  advo- 
cated its  passage  in  1959  as  a  periodic  re- 
minder to  the  American  people  of  the  plight 
of  27  once-free  nations  now  dominated  by 
communism  without  the  oxpress  will  or  con- 
sent of  their  people. 

Calling  attention  to  the  captive  nations 
each  year  at  this  time  enables  us  to  review 
Moscow's  Intentions  in  the  light  of  her  most 
recent  actions. 
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A  close  analysis  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  last  few  years  will  indicate  to  the  astute 
observer  that  the  cold  war  as  waged  by  Mos- 
cow and  Its  proxies  has  not  ceased  as  far  as 
the  Communists  are  concerned. 

Vietnam,  where  Moscow  has  had  us  by  the 
tall  for  years,  has  cost  us  over  40,000  men 
and  endangered  our  economy. 

The  recent  Russian  penetration  in  the 
Middle  East  Is  not  motivated  by  improving 
the  lot  of  Arab  refugees  but  by  acquiring 
control  of  Arab  oil,  much  of  which  feeds  the 
U.S.  economy. 

In  Latin  America,  Havana,  backed  by  Rus- 
sian military  aid,  has  become  the  key  ex- 
porter of  revolution  against  so-called  Yankee 
Imperialism. 

The  recent  rape  of  Czechoslavakla  and  the 
announcement  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  of 
Justifiable  Intervention  into  the  affairs  of 
any  soclaUst  state  imder  the  guise  of  insur- 
ing Its  security  should  shatter  any  Ulusion 
of  a  detente  with  Russian  Imperlo-colonlal- 

And  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  diplomatic 
gestures  that  produce  Irrelevant  treaties  on 
nuclear  test  bans,  fisheries,  airway  routes, 
consular  establishments  and  strategic  arms 
control.  ,  ..  ^ 

These  are  deceptive  deterrents  from  the 
main  Issue,  Moscow's  ever-present,  compul- 
sive drive  for  world  domination. 

In  our  efforts  to  cope  with  the  spread  of 
Russian  influence  throughout  the  world  we 
have  neglected  to  call  to  our  assistance  the 
one  force  that  Moscow  fears — the  national- 
ism of  the  captive  nations,  both  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  outside  of  it. 

Nationalism  means  self-determination,  in- 
dependence, economic  freedom,  cultural 
progress  and  a  respectfiU  place  in  a  peace- 
ful community  of  independent  nations. 

These  are  honorable  concepts  that  should 

be  advocated  by  us  at  the  United  Nations  in 

aC  behalf  of  the  silenced  majorities  in  the  cap- 

3  tlve  nations. 

X  Michael   Komichak. 

McKees  Rocks. 


[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  July  21, 

19701 

Communism — "Not  Mellowing" 

In  1959  Congress  passed  PubUc  Law  86-90, 
commonly  known  as  the  Captive  Nations 
Resolution.  The  third  week  In  July  Is  set 
aside  each  year  to  remind  the  world  of  the 
plight  of  our  fellow  human  beings  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Among  others,  these  nations  are  under 
Red  rule:  Albania.  Armenia,  Bulgaria,  Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany.  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary North  Korea,  Latvia,  Uthtianla,  Poland, 
Red  China,  Romania,  RussU.  -nbet.  Ukraine. 
North  Vietnam  and  Yugoslavia. 

Americans  must  be  Informed  of  the  fact 
that  Communism  is  not  "mellowing"  because 
we  might  be  put  to  sleep  and  wake  up  some 
morning  In  another  "workers'  paradise."  The 
Captive  Nations  themselves  need  this  peace- 
ful demonstration  of  otir  solidarity  with 
them.  They  must  know  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten. This  win  restore  their  hope  that 
someday  they  will  be  free. 

Some  suggestions  on  how  to  becMne 
Involved: 

Display  the  flag  at  half-mast  every  day  of 

tlisi^  week. 

Contact  groups  that  have  speakere  who 
are  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  C^tlve 
Nations. 

Distribute  posters  on  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance. 

Write  your  Congressman  to  introduce  bills 
and  official  protests  directed  at  the  Com- 
munists' weakest  points:  their  enslavement 
of  over  one-third  of  the  human  race.  ESi- 
courage  your  legislators  to  make  this  year's 
Captive  Nations  Week  with  Its  "ceremonies 
CXVI 1824— Part  21 


and   activities"   more   dramatic   and  better 
executed  than  ever  before.  .  .  . 

Annx  Burdick. 

Pittsburch. 

I  From  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune  Review. 
July  6,  1970] 
Captive   Nations  Week 
Dear  Sir:  On  July  17.  1959,  the  Congress  of 
the  U.S.  passed  unanimously  Public  Law  87- 
90   which   provided   for   the   designation   of 
the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  quickest  and  most  effective  way 
to  begin  our  homework  on  the  precarious 
condition  of  human  liberty  throughout  the 
world  today  is  to  understand  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  Captive  Nations  Week.  Let  us 
examine  portions  of  this  Congressional  reso- 
lution. 

"Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  world's  population  by  Com- 
munist ImperiaUsm  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 
Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world;  and  Whereas  the  Imperial- 
istic policies  of  Communist  Russia  have  led. 
through  direct  and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  national  Independence  of: 
(here  are  listed  32  formerly  sovereign  nations 
who  have  been  imprisoned  by  the  commu- 
nists— including  North  Vietnam.) 

"Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
ligious freedoms,  and  of  their  individual  lib- 
erties; and  Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  that  the  desire 
for  liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of 
the  peoples  of  these  conquered  nations 
should  be  steadfastly  kept  alive." 

The  unanimous  finding  of  fact  by  Congress 
that  the  murderous  Communist  conquest  of 
human  freedom  and  the  consequent  "mock- 
ery of  the  idea  of  peaceful  coexistence"  with 
Communist  governments  was  imdeniable  in 
1959  and  remains  undeniable  today. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  eleven  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  passed,  our  govern- 
ment has  done  Uterally  less  than  nothing  to 
implement  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution— 
the  boldest  profession  of  our  faith  in  freedom 
since  1776. 

For  our  falUu-e  to  encourage  the  revolu- 
tionary antl-Communlst  Uberation  of  the 
captive  people  of  North  Vietnam  In  1959,  we 
are  now  face  to  face  with  the  pro-Commu- 
nist "liberation"  of  the  United  States  by  the 
outspoken,  unrestrained  advocates  of  ob- 
scenity, murder,  arson  and  wholesale  univer- 
sal destruction. 

For  25  years  we  have  been  buying  our  own 
temporary  security  by  prostituting  our  birth- 
right of  self-evident  truth  vrtth  official  sanc- 
tions for  the  progressive  enslavement  of 
other  people.  Before  our  own  time  runs  out, 
perhaps  we  should  read  the  Captive  Nations 
Resolution  again  before  we  are  forced  to  Join 

the  club.  ^, 

Albert  N.  Hoptee. 

YouNCWOOD,  Pa. 

1970  Captive  Nations  Week 
Captive  Nations  Week,  established  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  July  17.  1959,  wUl  be  noted 
for  the  12th  consecutive  year  during  the 
week  of  Jtily  12-19  with  apprt^riate  pro- 
grams and  observances  throughout  our 
country  and  17  other  free  nations.  These 
annual  observances  of  Captive  Nations  Week 


reaffirm  the  affinity  of  freedom-loving  citi- 
zens in  the  free  world  with  the  enslaved 
people  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia.  Estonia. 
White  Ruthenla,  Rumania.  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural,  -nbet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba  and  others,  who  aspire  to 
freedom. 

It  wlU  be  partictilarly  slgniflcant  this  year 
for  us  to  take  time  out  from  the  tunnoU 
around  us  to  note  the  fate  of  the  captive 
nations  and  the  bUlion  people  who  are  being 
denied  their  basic  freedoms — freedoms  which 
we  take  so  much  for  granted. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  youth  and  in- 
tellectuals of  the  free  wortd  demonstrate 
their  concern  for  the  men  and  women  be- 
hind the  Iron,  Bamboo  and  other  Curtains, 
who  are  persecuted  throtigh  arrests,  incar- 
ceration m  mental  institutions  and  in  con- 
centration or  labor  camps.  Pew  of  our  youths 
or  intellectuals  stop  to  realize  that  one-third 
of  the  earth's  people  are  captives  of  regimes 
which  deny  them  their  God-given  rights. 

A  most  recent  example  of  the  Oonununlsta 
unrelenting  efforts  to  impose  their  ideology 
upon  others  is  demonstrated  by  the  tactics 
of  the  Soviet  delegates  at  the  World  Youth 
Assembly  at  the  United  Nations,  where  they 
are  trying  to  bar  the  participation  of  dele- 
gates from  South  Vietnam.  South  Korea,  the 
RepubUc  of  China  and  others,  whom  they 
label  puppets ! 

An  appropriate  time  for  the  youth  and 
intellectuals  of  the  free  world  to  start  rais- 
ing their  voices  for  the  freedom  of  the  hap- 
less victims  of  Communist  totalitarianism 
would  be  now — during  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

In   observing   Captive   Nations   Week,   we 
appeal  to  all  citizens  to  support  legislation 
for  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  and  a  Freedom  Academy  bilL 
Women  For  Freedom,  Inc. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Observancbs 

The  following  local  public  observances 
will  be  held  during  Cs^tlve  Nations  Week : 

Saturday.  July  11,  1970.  10:30  A.M.— Spe- 
cial Services  at  Temple  Emanu-El. 

Sunday.  July  12th,  aA  10:00  A.M. — St.  Pa- 
trick's Cathedral — Solemn  Mass  presided  over 
by  His  Eminence  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke. 

The  Celebrant  will  be  the  Most  Rev.  Jo- 
seph M.  Schmondluk.  Bishop  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Diocese  of  Stamford.  The  Mass 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Ukrainian  Catholic  Choir  of  Ne- 
wark, N.J.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Raymond  J.  de 
Jaegher. 

11:00  A.M. — Special  Services  will  be  held 
at  St.  John  the  Divine  Cathedral,  with  ser- 
mon by  Canon  Edward  West. 

11:30  A.M.— Protest  March  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue from  51st  Street  to  72nd  Street  to  Cen- 
tral Park's  Band  Shell; 

12:00  noon— A  Captive  Nations  Week  pro- 
gram with  speeches  and  Folk  Dancing  and 
singing. 

Sunday,  July  19th,  at  1:00  P.M.— Assem- 
bly at  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  parade. 

1 :30  P.M.— RaUy,  with  addresses  by  prom- 
inent speakere. 


CX>AL  MINE  SAFETY:  A  CONTINDINa 
BATTLE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  22. 1970.  my  coUeagues, 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent  and  Phillip  Burton, 
and  myself  addressed  a  Joint  letter  to 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  Hickel. 
followed  by  a  letter  from  me  dated 
May  20.  1970.  We  have  just  received  an 
extensive  response  by  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Mollis  Dole,  dated  Au- 
gust 10.  1970,  as  well  as  a  response  to  my 
May  20  letter  written  by  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Pred  J.  Russell  and 
dated  August  7,  1970. 

For  purposes  of  continuity,  I  am  plac- 
ing this  complete  correspondence  into 
the  Record  because  of  its  Importance  in 
relation  to  cocJ  mine  safety: 

Mabch  5,  1970. 
Hon.  Walttk  J.  Hickxl, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Seckftary  Hickxl;  Slxty-flve  days 
ago  the  landmark  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  was  slg:ned  into  law 
by  President  Nixon  alter  the  Congress  worked 
nearly  ten  months  to  draft  the  most  com- 
prehensive worker's  health  and  safety  Act  of 
this  nation.  What  has  happened  since  then? 
Hardly  anything  for  the  good  of  the  coal 
miner. 

In  less  than  one  month,  the  Act  will  be  In 
effect.  Yet  your  department  eoid  the  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  have 
failed  to  meet  any  of  the  following  time 
schedules  listed  In  the  Act: 

1.  Section  lOl(J) — All  Interpretations,  reg- 
ulations, and  instructions  in  effect  on  enact- 
ment must  be  published,  according  to  the 
House  Conference  Report  "as  soon  as  possible 
after  enactment  tor  information  purposes 
and  to  consolidate  them  in  one  place.  The 
managers  view  this  requirement  as  a  very 
minimal  task  for  the  £>epartment  to  under- 
take and  one  that  is  quite  important  to  both 
the  operators  and  the  miners." 

2.  Section  202(a) — Prescribe  methods,  lo- 
cations, intervals,  and  manner  of  sampling 
resplrable  dust  within  60  days  after 
enactment. 

3.  Section  307(d) — Prescribe  procedures 
and  safeguards  for  making  repairs  on  high- 
voltage  lines  within  three  months  after 
enactment. 

In  addition  to  falling  to  meet  these  time 
schedules,  a  number  of  key  positions  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  have  long  gone  unfilled  and 
remain  unfilled ,  except  In  an  acting  capac- 
ity, even  today — Just  27  days  before  the  Act 
becomes  effective.  Some  of  these  are: 

1.  Associate  Director  of  Health  and 
Safety — Mr.  Henry  Wheeler  Is  filling  this  posi- 
tion In  an  acting  capacity.  The  position  has 
been  vacant  for  over  a  year. 

X  Assistant  Director  for  Mineral  Indiiatrles 
Health — Mr.  Henry  Doyle  Is  filling  this  posi- 
tion In  an  acting  capacity,  but  I  understand 
that  he  has  submitted  his  resignation  because 
yovu-  Department  has  not  appointed  him 
permanently  to  the  jwsition  for  over  one  year. 

3.  Assistant  Director  Minerals  Research — 
Mr.  Carl  Rampacek  is  filling  this  position  in 
an  acting  capacity. 

Now,  over  the  last  weekend  the  President 
abruptly  and  unceremoniously  accepted  the 
pro  forma  resignation  of  Mr.  John  P.  OXeary 
effective  on  Sunday,  March  1,  1970 — one 
month  before  the  Act  becomes  effective,  leav- 
ing the  Bureau  to  be  run,  again  in  acting 
capacity,  by  Dr.  Earl  T.  Hayes  who  has  UtUe 
or  no  ezp^ence  or  understanding  of  this 
new  Act.  Mr.  OTeary  Is  a  dedicated  public 
servant  who  realized  at  the  time  of  the 
tragedy  In  Parmlngton,  West  Virginia,  on  No- 
vember 20,  1968,  that,  while  ooal  mining  Is 
a  hazardous  occupation.  It  can  be  made  many 
times  safer  and  healthier.  His  efforts  In  seek- 
ing workable,  but  strong,  health  and  safety 
legislation  will.  In  future  years,  be  remem- 
bered by  coal  miners.  Although  I  have  not 


always  agreed  with  him,  I  believe  his  per- 
formance overall  for  the  coal  miner  was 
commendable. 

In  accepting  Mr.  O'Leary's  resignation, 
your  Department  has  rid  Itself  of  the  only 
person  with  any  real  understanding  or  knowl- 
edge of  this  new  Act.  It  will  take  time  for 
new  people,  when  finally  appointed  to  these 
p>osltlons,  to  have  even  a  modicum  of  this 
knowledge  and  understanding.  This  delay  in 
leadership  will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  those 
operators  who  continue,  and  there  are  still 
many,  to  oppose  the  legislation  and  resist  Its 
enforcement  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  coal 
miners.  It  will  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  lack- 
adaisical enforcement — an  excuse  that  the 
Congress,  I  am  sure,  will  not  tolerate. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  Department's  record 
since  March,  1969,  when  President  Nixon  sent 
a  proposed  bill  to  Congress  in  this  area  has 
been  equivocal,  inept,  and  unresponsive,  and 
It  has  generally  exhibited,  by  Its  inaction,  an 
unconcerned  attitude  for  the  coal  mln^. 
Even  Its  rhetoric  has  been  less  than  satisfy- 
ing to  the  coal  miner.  Now  the  fate  of  the 
coal  miner  is  left  by  the  Department  to  the 
mercies  of  a  leaderless  Bureau  of  Mines  that 
has  long  history  of  floundering  before  the 
Parmlngton  disaster.  While  I  generally  be- 
lieve that  no  one  is  Indispensable,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  demise  of  Mr.  CLeary  at  this 
very  crucial  time  is  one  Instance  where  the 
falseness  of  this  belief  Is  unmistakably 
d«nonstrated. 

I  understand  that,  prior  to  his  leaving  of- 
fice on  March  1,  Mr.  O'Leary  had  approved 
a  number  of  proposed  health  and  safety  reg- 
ulations for  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, including  one  on  dust  sampling.  I  would 
appreciate  promptly  receiving  a  copy  of  these 
proposed  regulations.  I  would  also  appreciate 
a  prompt  response  to  my  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 20.  1970,  regarding  regulations  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  iindCT  Section 
303 (r)  of  the  Act. 
Sincerely, 

KzK  Hechlxk. 

Februart  20, 1970. 
Hon.  Waltbr  J.  Hickjx, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secertart  Hickel:  I  am  concerned 
with  the  Interior  Department's  new  final 
regulation  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  February  18.  1970  (35  F.R.  3122)  regard- 
ing applications  for  extension  of  time  under 
section  303 (r)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742). 

Why  was  not  the  new  regulation  published 
as  proposed  rule-making  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  302(d)  of  the  Act,  since  there 
appears  to  be  sufficient  time  to  do  so  before 
Title  ni  of  the  Act  becomes  operative? 

A  review  of  the  definition  set  forth  in  the 
regulation  of  a  "mechanized  mining  section" 
Indicates  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  defi- 
nition of  that  term  In  the  Senate  Report  on 
the  legislation  (see  S.  Rept.  No.  91-411,  p. 
63)  and  the  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
the  Act  set  forth  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  final  passage  of  the  Act  in  the  Senate 
(see  Cong.  Rec.  of  December  18,  1969,  p. 
39990) .  I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me 
why  there  Is  such  a  variance.  I  also  would  like 
to  know  what  is  excluded  from  the  term 
"production  equipment"  by  referring  to  a 
"conventional"  or  "continuous  mining  sec- 
tion." 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  regulation  pro- 
vides that  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  district  man- 
ager "win  advise  the  operator  of  the  condi- 
tions which  must  be  met  during  the  period 
of  extension",  but  there  is  no  reference  made 
anywhere  In  the  regulation  to  the  rights  of 
the  miner  In  the  affected  mine. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  301(d)  of 
the  Act  provides : 


"Before  granting  any  exception  to  a  man- 
datory safety  standard  as  authorized  by  this 
title,  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  or  hU  au- 
thorized representative  shall  be  made  public 
and  shall  be  available  to  the  representative 
of  the  miners  at  the  affected  coal  mine." 
(Italic  supplied) 

This  provision  is  designed  to  protect  the 
miners  at  a  mine  from  the  granting  indis- 
criminately of  exceptions  from  the  manda- 
tory safety  standards  of  Title  in  of  the  Act. 
It  also  makes  public  sruch  exceptions  and 
avoids  the  often  criticized  procedure  of  carry- 
ing out  a  safety  program  without  active  par- 
ticipation by  those  most  interested,  namely 
the  miner.  The  statement  of  the  Managers 
of  the  House  on  the  bill  explains  this  provi- 
sion as  follows  (H.  Conf.  Rept.  No.  91-761,  p. 
78): 

"3.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that,  where 
an  exception  to  a  standard  Is  authorized,  it 
can  only  be  made  when  the  criteria  for  the 
exception  as  set  forth  in  the  standard  Is 
met  and  upon  a  finding  that  granting  the 
exception  would  not  pose  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  miners.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  conference  agreement 
adopted  the  approach  of  including  this  re- 
quirement in  the  appropriate  provision  of  the 
title  which  permits  exceptions  rather  than 
making  it  a  general  requirement,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  requiring  that,  in  granting  any 
exception  to  a  standard,  the  Secretary  or  his 
Inspector  must  publish  the  reasons  therefor 
and  make  them  available  to  the  miners  at 
the  mine  before  the  exception  is  effective.  If 
the  miners  believe  that  the  granting  of  any 
exception  will  diminish  safety,  their  redress 
is  to  utilize  the  provisions  of  section  301  (c) ." 

A  similar  statement  is  in  the  Senate's  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  (see  Cong.  Rec, 
supra,  p.  39989). 

I  would  appreciate  your  promptly  advis- 
ing me  (a)  why  there  is  no  reference  to  sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  the  Act  In  the  new  regula- 
tions, and  (b)  what  steps  you  have  taken  to 
Implement  section  301(d)  In  connection  with 
exceptions  such  as  the  one  in  this  new 
regulation. 

As  you  know,  I  am  very  much  Interested 
In  insuring  that  this  new  Act  will  be  Imple- 
mented and  administered  vigorously  and  In 
a  manner  that  will  afford  the  greatest  health 
and  safety  protection  to  the  miner  as  is 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Ken  Hechler. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickxl, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secrktart  Hickxl:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  3,  1970,  in  response  to 
a  letter  of  March  5,  1970,  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (PubUc  Law 
97-173:  83  Stat.  742).  to  Congressman 
Hechler. 

SUMMART 

After  reviewing  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Department  since  the  new  law  was  approved 
on  December  1,  1969,  we  are  seriously  con- 
cerned (1)  that  with  31  top  positions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  filled  with  officials  who 
serve  In  an  acting  capacity  only.  It  cannot 
function  effectively;  (2)  that  the  new  re- 
organization divides  the  Bureau's  health 
functions  Into  separate  divisions  for  coal 
mines  and  for  metal  mines  which  will  dupli- 
cate each  other,  and  fosters  too  close  a  con- 
fidential relationship  with  Industry  In  Its 
research  function  which  could  be  harmful  to 
workers  and  to  protecting  the  total  environ- 
ment; (3)  that  the  schedule  of  fees  set  forth 
la  the  regulations  for  violations  of  the  Act  Is 
contrary  to  law;  (4)  that  It  failed  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  rule-making  as  dl- 
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rected  by  the  new  law;  (6)  that  the  Depart- 
ment, in  apparently  publishing  new  "man- 
datory safety  standards"  In  Its  regulations 
of  March  28,  1970,  did  so  without  foUowlng 
the  precedures  of  Title  I  of  the  Act;  (6)  that 
Its  announced  policy  of  conducting  "partial, 
but  representative"  inspections  Is  not  In  ac- 
cord with  the  law;  and  (7)  that  the  Depart- 
ment say  fit  to  be  critical  of  some  provisions 
of  the  new  law  after  being  sUent  on  them 
dxulng  Its  consideration. 

discussion 
/.  Personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
Your  letter  of  Aprtl  3,  provides  assurance 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  "entire  Health 
and  Safety  organization  Is  intact  with  minor 
exceptions."  WhUe  the  organization  may  be 
intact.  It  18  clear  that  the  personnel  are 
stUl  in  a  state  of  fiux.  It  has  not  had  a 
permanent  director  since  March  1,  1970.  In 
your  letter  you  state  as  follows: 

"Mr  Henry  P.  Wheeler.  Jr.,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  John  O'Leary  to  the  position  of 
Associate  Director— Health  and  Safety,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  has  been  formaUy  appointed 
to  the  position.  Mr.  Henry  Doyle  has  been 
offered  a  choice  of  positions  In  a  new  orga- 
nizational set  up  which  we  plan  to  put  Into 
effect  shorUy.  but  has  so  far  declined  the 
opportunities.  Mr.  Carl  Rampacek's  detaU 
as  the  Acting  Assistant  Director  for  Minerals 
Research  has  been  terminated.  He  has  re- 
ttimed  to  his  permanent  assignment  and  is 
under  consideration  for  a  key  position  in  the 
new  organization.  Earl  T.  Hayes,  as  Deputy 
Director  under  John  O'Leary.  followed  the 
health  and  safety  activities  of  the  Bureau 
closely,  and,  since  he  himself  has  suffered 
from  sUlcosls  when  he  worked  In  the  mines, 
can  naturaUy  be  expected  to  favor  strict 
application  of  the  law  in  his  present  capacity. 
He  IB  being  assisted  by  Harry  Perry  of  my 
staff,  who  worked  closely  with  John  O'Leary 
during  Congressional  consideration  of  the 
law.  and  has  now  been  detaUed  as  Acting 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bvireau." 

Mr  Henry  P.  Wheeler,  according  to  the 
Bureau's  Personnel  BuUetln  No.  70-73  of 
April  1,  1970,  Is  again  listed  In  an  acting  ca- 
pacity and  In  two  positions. 

Mr.  Henry  N.  Doyle  was  appointed  to  his 
position  in  acUng  capacity  on  February  13, 

1969.  His  appointment  terminates  on  April 
30  1970.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Doyle  de- 
clined an  offered  position  In  the  Bureau's 
new  reorganization  because  he  disagreed  with 
It  and  expressed  his  views  In  writing.  We 
would  appreciate  your  providing  \u  with  a 

copy. 

Mr.  Carl  Rampacek  was  In  an  acting  ca- 
pacity from  July  27,  1969.  through  March  24. 

1970,  and  now  the  position  is  vacant.  In  the 
above  bulletin,  he  \s  listed  as  Acting  Assist- 
ant Director  of  MetaUurgy.  What,  In  fact,  U 
his  status? 

Dr.  Hayes,  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
U  famUlar  with  Its  health  and  safety  func- 
tions prior  to  enacement  of  the  new  law.  In 
the  past  year,  he  had  little  direct  contact 
with  the  development  of  the  new  law.  He 
did  not  participate  with  the  committees  or 
the  staff  during  its  consideration.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  traveling  for  the  Department 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  period  the  leg- 
islation was  being  considered.  The  above  bul- 
letin which  was  signed  by  Dr.  Hayes  as  Dep- 
uty Director  lists  him  also  as  acting  In  two 
other  positions.  How  can  the  acting  head  of 
the  Bureau  effectively  carry  out  his  heavy 
responslbUltlee  of  leadership  If  he  Is  also 
required  to  act  In  two  other  capacities? 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Harry  Perry,  who  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  new  law  and  its  background 
and  participated  in  Its  development  in  the 
Congress,  as  Acting  Deputy  Director  Is  a  good 
one.  The  fact  still  remains  that  you  have 
only  "detaUed"  him  to  the  position. 

Thus,  the  Bureau  continues  to  have  no  one 
In  its  top  staff  on  a  permanent  basis  of  Mr. 


Perry's  or  Mr.  O'Leary's  caliber  and  experi- 
ence. Further,  31  of  the  Bureau's  most  im- 
portant posts  are  not  permanently  flJled,  in- 
cluding the  four  heads  of  the  health  and 
safety  divisions.  (See  Bulletin  No.  70-73.) 
//.  Reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
The  Bureau  was  reorganized  In  January, 
1969,  for  the  primary  purpose  of  upgrading 
the  health  function  of  the  Bureau.  The  over- 
whelming evidence  that  occupatlonaUy 
caused  health  problems  in  the  coal  and 
metals  Industry  which  are  at  least  as  serious, 
and  possibly  even  more  serious,  than  safety 
problems  helped  to  bring  about  this  charge. 
(See  attached  Press  Release.) 

Yet,  on  April  1,  1970,  at  a  time  when  all  of 
the  Bureau's  energies  and  attention  should 
have  l>een  directed  at  implementing  the  new 
law,  a  new  reorganization  was  devised.  This 
time,  the  Department  has  reversed  its  earUer 
decision  of  January.  1969,  and  moved  once 
again  to  submerge  the  Bureau's  health  func- 
tion from  its  once  prominent,  but  shortlived, 
position  to  a  division  level  subordinate  to  an 
assistant  director  for  both  health  and  safety. 
Further,  it  no  longer  treats  coal  mine  health 
and  metal  mi"**  health  as  one  unit  with  its 
common  problems.  Instead,  It  divides  the 
fxmctlon  into  two  separate  entitles  subordi- 
nate to  a  health  and  safety  assistant  director 
for  coal  mines  and  one  for  metal  mines,  Mr. 
Westfleld  and  Mr.  Jarrett,  who  have  no  health 
background. 

Safety  too  Is  downgraded  from  a  position 
headed  by  an  assistant  director  solely  for  coal 
mine  safety  and  one  for  metal  mine  safety 
to  two  divisions  headed  by  a  division  chief 
who  is  subject  to  an  assistant  director  for 
both  hecdth  and  safety. 

In  addition,  the  reorganization  appears  to 
divorce  completely  the  Bureau's  health  and 
safety  functions  and  the  Bureau's  research 
functions.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress, in  the  new  law  greatly  expanded  the 
Bureau's  health  and  safety  research  func- 
tion and.  In  sections  301(b)  and  BOl(a),  set 
forth  specific  prlorttles  In  this  area.  We  fall 
to  see  how  the  health  and  safety  program 
can  be  effectively  carried  out  unless  there  Is, 
as  the  enclosed  press  release  emphasizes,  a 
close  relationship  between  those  who  investi- 
gate and  enforce  and  those  who  research  and 
test.  A  Bureau  divided  under  two  deputy  di- 
rectors. In  our  optnion,  wlU  not  foster  such 
a  relationship. 

Further,  we  believe  that  the  reorganization 
will  encourage  an  even  closer,  confidential 
relationship  with  Industry  In  the  research 
area  than  that  now  cherished  by  It.  Such  a 
relationship  could  weU  be  detrimental  to  the 
miner  concerned  with  health  and  safety  and 
to  the  public  concerned  that  the  mineral  in- 
dustry meet  Its  responsibilities  to  prevent  the 
degradation  of  the  environment.  In  this  re- 
organization, what  efforts  have  been  made  by 
your  Department  to  require  greater  public 
participation  and  disclosure  In  the  Bureau's 
research  programs  as  required  by  section  501 
(c)  of  the  new  Act  and  section  102  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act? 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  new  re- 
organization be  rescinded  for  these  reasons: 
First,  It  Is  lU-conceived  and  designed  to 
foster  an  imhealthy  confidential  relation- 
ship between  parts  of  the  Bureau  and  Indus- 
try, while  dUmantUng  the  Office  of  Mineral 
Industry  Health  which  was  seeking  ways  to 
curb  and  eliminate  occupatlonally  caused 
diseases,  such  as  pneumoconiosis,  In  the  case 
of  coal  miners,  and  lung  cancer,  in  the  case 
of  uranium  miners.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Doyle  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  tough 
health  standards  for  xiranium  miners  along 
the  lines  adopted  by  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlrtz.  The  uranium  Industry,  Includ- 
ing Mr.  J.  Rlgg  of  Assistant  Secretary  Dole's 
staff,  has  a  long  history  of  opposing  the 
Wlrtz  standard. 
Second,  the  President's  Advisory  Council 


on  Executive  Reorganization  Is  now  in  the 
process  of  preparing  a  report  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  executive  branch,  including  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  In  view  of  this,  the  Bureau's  new  re- 
organization should  be  shelved,  at  least 
unUl  that  report  Is  available  and  Its  recom- 
mendations fully  evaluated. 

We  would  appreciate  your  comments  on 
thin  recommendation. 

///.  Regulations  publication 

Thank  you  for  providing  copies  of  the  pro- 
posed Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  regula- 
tions recommended  to  you  by  Mr.  O'Leary  on 
February  27  and  28,  1970.  We  wUl  compare 
them  with  the  published  regulations  and 
comment  thereon,  where  appropriate,  at  a 
later  time. 

In  addition  to  the  regulation  which  was 
referred  to  in  the  February  20,  1970  letter, 
the  Interior  Department  has  now  pxibllshed 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1970  the  foUowlng  regulatlMis 
and  notices: 

(A)  Coal  Mine  Dust  Personal  Sampler 
units— (35  P.B.  4326-4329)— Published 
March  11, 1970;  „   ^ 

IB)  Mandatory  Safety  Standards,  Unosr- 
ground  Coal  Mines— (36  F.B.  6221-6288)  — 
Published  March  28,  1970; 

(C)  Notice  of  RegvUatlons  Continued  In 
Effect— (35  FJl.  6336-6345)— Published 
March  SI.  1970;  and 

(D)  Mandatory  Health  Standards— under- 
ground Coal  Mine*— (36  FJl.  6644-5650)— 
Published  AprU  3,  1970.  In  the  case  of  the 
mandatory  safety  standards,  Oongreae  spe- 
clficaUy  provided  in  secUon  301(d)  of  the 
Act  that  "where  the  provisions  of  secUoos 
302  to  318,  inclusive,  otf  this  Utle  (Title  TU 
of  the  Act)  iHXJvlde  that  certain  actions,  con- 
ditions, or  requirements  shaU  l>e  carried  out 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate,  the  provisions  of  secUon  653  of 
'ntle  6  of  the  United  States  Code  shaU  apply 
unless  either  Secretary  otherwise  provides." 
In  publishing  these  final  regulaUons.  the 
Department  did  not  refer  to  this  exception 
to  the  rulemaking  requirement,  but  found 
that  It  la  "ImpracUcahle"  under  sectiwi  663 
to  have  proposed  rulemaking.  We  are  dis- 
tressed at  this  finding. 

Congress,  in  enacting  this  statute,  clearly 
recognized  that  the  Department  probably 
could  not  properly  issue  regtUations  of  the 
magnitude  found  in  the  Mar**  28, 1970,  pub- 
Uoalion  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the 
operators,  the  miners,  and  the  public  suffi- 
cient time  to  review  and  comment  on  them 
by  April  1,  1970.  That  Is  the  reason  section 
101  (J)  was  added  to  the  Act.  That  section 
provides  that  "interpretations,  regulations, 
and  InstrucUons"  existing  under  the  1962  Act 
which  are  consistent  with  the  new  Act  could, 
upon  repubUcaUon,  continue  to  exist  untU 
superseded  by  more  comprehensive  regula- 
tions. In  the  letter  of  March  6,  1970,  to  you. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Conferees  ex- 
pressly urged  that  this  repubUcatlon  be  made 
"as  soon  as  possible  after  enactment."  De- 
spite this  congressional  admonitton  to  act 
quickly,  the  Department  did  not  republish 
these  unUl  March  31,  1970.  Many  of  the 
ajandatory  safety  standards  In  ItUe  Ut 
could  be  enforced  on  April  1.  1970.  without 
the  need  for  additional  regulations  immedi- 
ately. In  such  cases,  proposed  rxUemaking  of 
these  comprehensive  regulaUons  would  have 
been  quite  proper.  We  would  appreciate  your 
Department  advising  us  (a)  why  It  was  Im- 
practicable to  publish  such  extensive  regula- 
tions on  March  28  without  proposed  rule- 
making as  required  by  section  301(d)  of  tiie 
Act:  (b)  wliat  standards  In  ^ntle  m  oould 
not  be  enforced  without  Inyilementlng  regu- 
lations on  AprU  1,  1970;  and  (c)  why  It  took 
your  Department  so  long  to  develop  regula- 
tions that  were  begun,  as  your  April  2.  1970, 
press  release  states.  In  Deceiid>er,  1969. 
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IV.  Scope  of  safety  regulationa 
The  preamble  to  the  March  28  regulations 
(35  FR   522n  states  that  the  regulation: 

•includes  mandatory  safe.y  standards  for 
underground  coal  mines  which  are  set  forth 
in  Title  III  •  •  *.  other  mandatory  safety 
standards  Issued  pursuant  to  that  tl^e  «nd 
section  101  (j .  of  the  Act.  and  Interpretations 
and  supplementary  regulations. 

The  publication  identifies  each  statutory 
standard.  It  does  not.  however.  Identify  these 
other  items.  Please  Identify  each  Item  In  the 
publicanon  that  your  Department  considers 
to  be  ••interpretations  and  supplementary 
wwtUauons"  and  each  item  that  It  considers 
to  be  "other  mandatory  standards "  Since 
neither  Title  III  nor  section  101(  J )  of  the  Act 
authorize  the  issuance  of  such  standards,  we 
would  appreciate  ta*  your  requesting  the 
Departments  Solicitor  to  provide  us  with  a 
leWLl  opinion  concerning  the  authority  for 
such  oUier  standards,  and  (b)  advising  us 
why  such  other  standards  were  not  Issued  n 
accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 

Title  I.  ^   ^    , 

V.  Fee  schedule 

Section  301.50  of  the  reg\ilatlons  (35  F.R. 
5257)  establishes  proceedings  for  the  assess- 
ment of  clvU  penalties  to  be  initiated  by  a 
hearing  examiner  or  the  Appeals  Board  if  an 
operator  or  miner  falls  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
Bureau  -within  30  days  after  receipt  of  the 
notice  of  violation  by  the  mine  operator  or 
miner"  in  accordance  with  a  fee  schedule  m 
the  regulation. 

Under  section  109 (al  of  the  Act.  an  oper- 
ator who  violates  any  provision  of  the  Act. 
except  Title  IV.  shall  be  assessed  a  clvU  pen- 
alty of  up  to  »10.000  for  each  violation,  after 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  It  also  provides 
that,  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
alt  v  the  Secretary  (whether  a  hearing  is  held 
or  not)  "Shall  consider  the  operator's  history 
of  previous  violations,  the  appropriateness  of 
such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business  of 
the  operator  charge,  whether  the  operator 
was  negligent,  the  effect  on  the  operators 
ability  to  continue  in  business,  the  grAVlty 
of  the  violation,  and  the  demonstrated  good 
faith  of  the  operator  charged  In  attempt  ng 
to  achieve  rapid  compUance  after  notification 
of  a  violation."  ^         ^  ,  »,„„. 

The  scheUule  sets  a  fine  for  first  violations 
committed  by  an  operator  In  a  12  month 
period  (a)  for  imminent  danger  violations 
at  $500  00;  (b)  for  unwarrantable  failures 
(Which  the  conferees  described  as  a  "failure 
of  an  operator  to  abat«  a  violation  he  knew 
or  should  have  known  existed,  or  the  failure 
to  abate  a  violation  because  of  lack  of  due 
diligence  or  because  of  Indifference  or  lack  of 
reasonable  care  on  the  operator's  part  )  at 
SlOOOO,  and  (c)  for  all  other  violations  at 
»25  00.  Miners  who  wUlfuUy  smoke  or  carry 
smoking  materials  underground  are  charged 
$5  00  out  of  a  possible  $250.00.  We  under- 
stand that,  by  first  violations,  the  Depart- 
ment means— violations  cited  in  a  first  In- 
spection. Violations  cited  In  second  and  later 
inspections  in  such  period  incur  a  progres- 
slvely  greater  fine. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  this  Illegal  fee 
schedule  or  "Justice  of  the  peace"  type  of 
approach  to  civil  penalties  because: 

I  a)  It  is  contrary  to  law.  The  statute  re- 
quires that  the  above  cited  factors  be  con- 
sidered when  a  penalty  is  assessed  The  fee 
schedule  Is  an  assessment  of  a  penalty  in 
advance  of  the  violation  and  does  not  con- 
sider those  factors  at  aU.  Thus,  a  negligent 
operator  whose  violation  resulted  In  death  or 
injury  could  pay  his  $25  00  and  avoid  a  higher 
penalty  when  the  factors  are  considered. 

(b)  It  establlshe*  the  same  penalty  for  a 
500  man  mine  operator  and  for  a  ten  rnan 
mine  operator.  A  $25.00  penalty  agalns*  a 
Bethlehem  Steel  mine  Is  a  mere  slap  on  the 
wrist.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  ten  man  mine.  » 
$25.00  fine  may  not  be  appropriate. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  miner,  a  85.00  fine  for 
"willfully"  smoking  underground  In  a  mine 
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endangers  the  lives  of  his  fellow  miners.  It 
amounts  to  a  mere  license  to  smoke.  We  are 
sure  that  the  workers  themselves  would  sup- 
port a  more  realistic  fine  where,  as  the  law 
provides,  there  are  proper  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted before  the  fine  Is  assessed. 

We  call  upon  the  Department  (1)  to 
rescind  this  fee  schedule  In  the  regulations 
immediately;  (2)  to  reassess  civil  penalties 
according  to  law  for  violations  arising  since 
\prU  1-  and  (3)  to  establish  a  policy  that 
provides  meaningful  penalties  for  all  viola- 
tions consistent  with  the  above  factors. 

On  April  20.  1970.  a  House  staff  member 
talked  by  telephone  to  Assistant  Solicitor 
Gershuny  of  the  Department  who  apparently 
will  handle  litigation  under  the  new  law. 
Mr  Gershuny  stated  that  he  knew  when  he 
drafted  the  fee  schedule  for  the  Department 
that  it  was  "Illegal",  but  It  was  needed  to 
"wash-out"  some  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Board,  since  the  Btxreau  anticipated 
about  25.000  violations  per  year.  He  also  con- 
tended that  the  Act  Impliedly  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  •'compromise"  civil  penalties 
once  assessed. 

We  request  a  deUlled  explanation  as  to 
why  the  Department,  knowing  the  fee  sched- 
ule was  Illegal,  published  It.  We  understood 
from  Staff  discussions  with  Department  offi- 
cials, during  consideration  of  the  civil  pen- 
alty provisions  proposed  by  It.  that  Bureau 
officials  (other  than  Inspectors)  would  assess 
the  penalty  subject  to  the  right  of  the  al- 
leged violator  to  request  a  public  hearing. 
We  therefore,  would  like  to  know  why  It  Is 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  Board  or  a 
hearing  examiner,  who  are  not  administra- 
tors, to  assess  civil  penalties  when  a  hear- 
ing is  not  requested. 

Finally,  since  Congress  failed  to  adopt  the 
Department's  clvU  penalty  provisions  which 
provided     for     administrative     compromise, 
and  did  not  specifically  authorize  such  com- 
promise, as  it  did  in  the  case  of  other  recent 
statutes,  we  fall  to  see  how  the  Department 
now  believes  from  the  statute  and  Its  legis- 
lative  history   that   administrative   compro- 
mises are   authorized   after  considering  the 
above  cited  factors.  We  would  appreciate  yotir 
providing  us  with  the  Department's  rationale 
for  administrative  compromises. 
VI.  Burden  of  proof 
Section  301.68  of  the  regulations  (35  FH. 
5258)  states: 

"In  proceedings  under  Subparts  B.  C.  ana 
F  of  this  part,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
on  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  all  other  pro- 
ceedings, the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
moving  party." 

Under  the  second  sentence  of  the  regula- 
tion, the  moving  party,  who  Is  the  miner  or 
his  representative,  has  the  "burden  of  proof 
on  applications  for  compensation  or  for  re- 
view of  discharge  actions  or  acts  of  discrimi- 
nation under  section  110  of  the  Act. 

We  believe  that  this  requirement  Is  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  section  110(a)  of  the 
Act    It  Is  an  outrageous  attempt  by  your 
Department  to  baU  out  the  coal  operators 
from  enforcement  of  section  110  of  the  Act 
which  protects  the  worker's  salary  and  Job 
status.  Under  section  110(a).  compensation 
to   the  miners   is   guaranteed   for   specified 
periods  where  a  closure  order  is  Issued  under 
section  104  of  the  Act.  where  a  final  un- 
warrantable  failure  closure  order  Is  Issued, 
and  when  an  operator  violates  or  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  a  section  104  closing 
order.  Only  In  the  case  of  an  unwarrantable 
failure  order  Is  there  any  requirement  that 
the  order  be  a  final  one  or  that  there  be 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  In  the  other 
cases,  the  miners  must  be  compensated  once 
an  order  Is  Issued,  even  If,  on  appeal.  It  is 
vacated.  There  Is  no  proceeding  In  such  cases 
m   which  the   miner  or   his  representative 
must  prove  a  violation. 

Further,  under  section  110(b)  of  the  Act 
the  operator  Is  prohibited  from  discharging 
or  discriminating  against  a  miner  under  the 


circumstances  prescribed.  If  he  violates  ^e 
prohibition,  he  Is  subject  to  the  penalty  sec- 
tlon  of  the  Act.  The  Secretary  must  enforce 
this  prohibition  too  on  his  own  motion  or 
on  application  by  the  miner  or  his  repre- 
sentative. He  does  so  by  investigation  which 
may  or  may  not  include  a  public  hearing. 
We  fall  to  see  why  the  minor  or  his  repre- 
sentative should  bear  this  burden. 

We  believe  that  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 301.68  should  either  be  abandoned  or 
substentially  clarified  conslsteiit  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  110  of  the  Act.  Please 
advise  us  when  you  do  so. 

Subpart  B  relates  to  appUcatlons  for  re- 
view of  orders  and  notices,  subpart  C  to 
review  of  notices  under  section  104(h)  of  the 
Act.  and  subpart  P  to  assessment  of  penal- 
ties Thus,  in  these  three  proceedings  the 
"burden  of  proof"  Is  on  the  Bureau.  Please 
provide  us  with  a  legal  opinion  from  the 
Department's  Solicitor  (a)  establishing  the 
statutory  authority  for  placing  this  burden 
on  the  Bureau  and  not  on  the  aPPe"a°* /^ 
each  case;  and  (b)  setting  forth  what  the 
Solicitor  considers  sufflcle"^'  P'^^^ '"  ^^,, 
proceeding  for  the  Bureau  to  sustain  this 

burden. 

VII.  Inspections 

Tour  Department's  news  release  of  April 
3  1970  announcing  the  adoption  of  an  in- 
terim coal  Mine  Inspection  Plan"  quotes  your 
statement  that  the  Bureau  has  only  about 
220  fully  qualified  coal  mine  Inspectors  now  , 
and  that  50  more  have  been  hired  and  are 
being  trained.  Yet.  in  testimony  before  the 
Houie  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies,  the  Depart- 
ment's witness.  Mr.  Wheeler,  testified  that 
vou  "have  about  300  coal  mine  Inspectoraat 
the  present  time."  (Hearings,  p.  806).  Why 
this  discrepancy?  , 

Wo  are  concerned  about  the  slowness  or 
the  Department's  efforts  to  hire  and  train 
inspectors.  We.  therefore,  would  appreciate 
promptly  receiving  your  response  to  the  foi- 
lowinR  questions:  .  ^  »„ 

1  HOW  many  Inspectors  will  be  needed  to 
make  four  complete  Inspections  a  year  un- 
der the  Act?  ^  J  J  *„ 

2  How  many  Inspectors  will  be  needed  to 
carT7  out  Inspections  under  section  103 (i) 
of  the  Act?  .  ,  _  ., 

3.  What  is  your  authorized  personnel  ceu- 

Ing  or.  Inspectors? 

4  (a)  Has  the  Department  sought  new  in- 
creased funds  and  personnel  authorizations 
in  thU  fiscal  year  for  inspectors? 

( b )  If  so.  how  much  money,  and  how  many 
positions? 

(c)  If  not,  why  not? 
6    (a)  Is  the  Department  seeking  increased 

funds  and  personnel  In  the  fiscal  year  1971 

budget  now  before  Congress  for  Inspectors? 

(b)  If  so.  how  much  money,  and  how  many 

^  What  salaries  are  being  offered  to  at- 
tract qualified  people  as  inspectors? 

7.  (a)  How  long  U  the  training  period  for 
inspectors?  .  . 

(b)   When  did  you  begin  hiring  new  in- 

^'Inhll  statement  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Dr.  Hayes  stated 
(supr.1.  p.  783)  :  ,  .    . 

"to  the  past  the  Bureau  has  Inspected 
every  underground  coal  mine  twice  a  year 
and  we  have  managed  to  Inspect  most  of 
the  large  coal  mines  three  times  a  year. 

While  we  recognize  that  the  new  law  has 
many  more  mandatory  provisions  to  be  en- 
forced during  an  Inspection  than  existed 
under  the  1952  Act.  many  of  these  provisions 
are  similar  to  the  old  voluntary  Code  provi- 
sions which  were  also  enforced  during  those 
inspections.  Thus.  If  the  Bureau  Inspected 
every  mine  completely  twice  last  year,  as  the 
above  statement  Indicates,  and  most  of  the 
larger  mines  three  times  last  year,  how  long 
will  It  be  before  the  Department  makes  all 
of  the  Inspections  required  by  the  Act  for 
Its  first  full  year  In  operation? 
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In  teatlmony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Department  s 
wltntLes  te^tlfiJd  that  the  Administration 
cut  $8  3  milUon  from  the  Departments 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  for  the  e^^?*- 
ment  of  the  new  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  (See  hearings,  supra 
p  805).  With  the  mandates  expressed  by 
congress  to  the  Department  to  Increase  its 
enforcement  activity  now,  how  Is  It  posslb  e 
that  the  Administration  would  apparently 
disregard  that  mandate  and  reduce  substan- 
tially the  Department's  budget  request  in 
tms  area?  WhTt  was  the  use  Intended  for 
this  sum?  Did  the  Department  appeal  the 
cut  by  the  Budget  Bureau?  If  so,  what  was 
the  Budget   Bureau's   justification  for  this 

we  are  also  disturbed  about  your  program 
of  representative  Inspections  with  the  stat^ 
objective  of  inspecting  all  "«^«^°"f j*  ,f^' 
mines  by  the  end  of  June.  1970.  While  It  te 
^course,  desirable  to  Inspect  aU  mines  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  Congress  In  enacting 
the  new  law  was  not  concenied  flth  the 
volume  of  Inspections,  but  with  the  aae- 
au^Sot  each  mspeotion.  The  law  cont*m- 
5lat«  four  complete  Inspections,  Phis jpot 
inspections.  The  "partial,  but  repr^entatlve 
ins^tlon"  IS  a  new  concept  altogether 
Which  was  never  previously  ^je^tlonwi  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  new  »aw.  The  Asso 
cute  Director  lor  Health  and  Safety  d^ 
scribes,  in  his  March  26,  1970  memorandum 
to  Dr.  Hayes,  each  of  these  as  follows : 

••1  A  spot  inspection,  which  would  enable 
us  to  get  into  all  of  the  mines  as  quickly 
Z  pos^ble  but  which  would  not  be  extensive 
eno'ugh  to  be  informative  to  ^he  °Perator  as 
to  what  is  required  throughout  the  entue 

'"•^^'a  regular  Inspection,  which  would  ex- 
tend throughout  each  mine  Inspected,  but 
which  would,  because  of  the  time  required 
2-  for  each  such  inspection,  leave  some  mlne» 

i  for  a  rather  long  time  before  an  inspection 

X  could  be  made  under  the  new  law;  and 

-3  A  partial,  but  representative  Inspection 
(PBR  inspection) ,  in  which  we  would  lnfpe«t 
enough,  but  only  enough,  of  a  mine  to  be 
reprJeAtatlve  of  the  entire  ^J^^^^^,^ 
health  and  safety  are  concerned.  A  PBR  m 
spectlon  would  take  longer  than  a  fPO*  In- 
spection but  not  neariy  as  long.__ln  most 
Instances,  as  a  regular  inspection. 

The  law  now  requires  four  complete  in- 
spections  per  year.  The  Administration  pro- 
SSsed  three  per  year  In  Its  legislative  pro- 
?^  otM^r^.  1969.  Did  the  AdmliUstratlon 
Contemplate  PBR  Inspections  then?  If  not 
how  did  the  Administration  intend  to  comply 
with  Its  own  recommendation  In  one  year? 

VIII.  Accidents 

We  would  appreciate  your  providing  us 
with  the  complete  details  concerning  the 
two  mine  accidents  of  a  few  days  ago  which 
killed  two  men— one  a  roof  fall  and  one  an 
iKnlUon— and  the  actions  taken  by  the  Bu- 
4au  to  prevent  them  In  the  future.  Also, 
we  would  appreciate  your  providing  us  with 
the  details  concerning  the  accident  at  the 
Helen  Mining  Company  In  Homer  City  in 
Pennsylvania,  including  the  area  of  the  mine 
inspected  Just  prior  thereto,  a  o^y  of  the 
ms^tion  report,  and  an  identification  of 
the  area  of  the  mine  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred. 

IX.  InteriOT-a  criticism  of  statutory  safety 
standards 

It  is  inconceivable  to  us  that  a  Federal 
agency,  such  as  the  Department  of  the  In- 
t^or  would  appear  before  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives after  Congress  enacted  the  19^  law 
and  criticize  various  provisions  of  it  after  re- 
maining sUent  on  the  provisions  during  Its 
consideration  by  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  House.  Yet,  the  Department's  witness 
did  Just  that  on  March  2.  1970.  when  he  aald 
(hearings.  Jttpro,  p.  815-816)  asfoUows: 


"Mr.  Wheeler.  Madam  Chairman,  overall 
I  do  not  think  anyone  would  have  any  ques- 
tion with  the  objectives  and  law  Itself.  But 
there  are  a  few  provisions  and  I  would  like 
to  cite  one  of  them  to  you— there  Is  a  pro- 
vision m  the  law  that  all  mine  cars  after  a 
year  must  be  provided  with  automatic  brakes 
and  there  are  no  automatic  brakes  that  can 
be  put  on  mine  cars. 

"Mrs.  Hansen.  Are  they  nonexistent? 

"Mr  Wheeler.  There  are  none  in  existence. 

"Mrs.  Hansen.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  that  provision? 

"Mr  Wheeler.  Maybe  we  have  some  con- 
sternation in  our  ovm  organization.  I  think 
what  we  will  have  to  do  Is  to  cite  them  as 
being  in  violation  of  the  law,  because  they 

will  be.  , 

"Mrs.  Hansen.  Is  anyone  in  the  process  or 
developing  automatic  brakes? 

•Mr  Wheeler.  Yes,  ma'am.  We  have  met 
with  all  the  car  manufacturers  to  first  find 
out  if  there  axe  any  brakes,  and  we  found 
out  there  are  none.  And  since  then  we  have 
been  talking  with  them  as  to  how  we  can 
get  some  developed  as  soon  as  possible. 

•Mrs  Hansen.  Has  the  Department  ap- 
peared on  behalf  cf  this  provision  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee? 

"Mr  Wheeler.  We  have  not  gone  back  to 
them  yet.  We  wiU  have  to  after  we  study 
all  the  provisions  of  the  law.  We  are  now 
studying  this  new  law  section  by  section  to 
determine  what  the  problem  areas  are.  This 
is  lust  one  which  is  obvious  on  the  face  of 
it  that  I  have  decided  to  use.  There  are 
others. 

"Mrs.  Hansen.  WIU  you  please  Insert  in  the 
record  other  areas  of  the  Coal  Mine  Heal^ 
and  Safety  Act  which  catise  slmUar  problems? 
'•Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes.  ma'am. 
(The  information  follows: ) 
•In  addition  to  the  matter  of  the  act  re- 
quirement  for  car   brakes  which  must   be 
resolved   before   March  30,    1970,   there   are 
other  unresolved  problems.  Among  these  are: 
"1    Sec.  316  of  the  Act  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  require  that  rescue  ch^rs. 
properly  sealed   and   ^^^^^}^- J''' .^!f^ 
at  svUtable  locations  in  the  mine.  Such  chMn- 
bers  to  be  equipped  with  first-aid  materials, 
J^  ad^Glt^suJ^^of  air  and  self-contained 
breathing  equipment,  an  independent  com- 
m^lSttlon  sys^m  to  the  surface,  and  proper 
accommodations  for  the  persons  wlOlle  awalt- 
ine  rescue,  and  other  equipment.  Where  shel- 
tew  are  required,  there  shall  be  an  approved 
Plan  for  the  erection,  maintenance,  and  re- 
visions of  such  chambers  and  an  approved 
training  program  for  the  use  of  the  shelter. 

"Much  of  the  technology  Involved  U  tm- 
clear.  especlaUy  In  connection  wlt^  ^^Jf"^' 
grated  standby  system.  A  contract  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  total  rescue  and  survival 
system  should  be  awarded  shortiy  and  com- 
pleted  within  a  year  thereafter. 

"2.  Section  317(e)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
propose  standards  by  December  30.  1970,  un- 
der^rtilch  aU  working  places  In  a  mine  shaU 
be  illuminated  by  permissible  Ughtlng  within 
18  months  after  promulgation  of  the 
standards.  .      . 

"The  nature  and  content  of  these  stand- 
ards is  being  considered  in  the  light  of  prac- 
ticablUty.  Some  research  may  be  reqmrea 
and  new  permissibility  standards  may  have 
to  be  developed.  These  efforts  are  being  car- 
ried on  at  a  rapid  pace  in  order  to  meet  the 
deadUnes.  It  U  not  certain,  however,  that 
t^present  uncertainties  can  aU  be  reeolved 
in  the  available  time. 

"3  Section  317(J)  authortzee  requiriBg 
electric  face  equipment,  including  shuttie 
cars  be  provided  with  canopies  or  cabs  to 
protiKJt  the  miners  from  roof  'alls  and  fi^ 
rib  and  face  rolls  where  the  height  of  the 
coal  bed  permits. 

"Practical  designs  are  under  consideration 
and  consideration  U  being  given  to  det«- 
minlng  the  Tn«"<""""  height  of  the  coal  bed 


which  win  permit  instellaUon  of  such  de- 
vices. __. 
"4.  Section  317(g)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  require,  when  technologically 
feasible,  that  devices  to  prevent  and  suppress 
Ignitions  be  installed  on  electric  face  equip- 
ment. .  _._ 
"Research  on  an  Ignition  suppression  sys- 
tem has  been  carried  out  in  the  Bureau's 
laboratories  and  experimental  mine  for  sev- 
eral years.  We  are  presentiy  concentrating 
on  converting  our  basic  knowledge  into  a 
commercially  feasible  system.  Progress  is  be- 
ing made  and  emphasU  placed  on  the  proj- 
ect; nevertheless.  It  Is  not  possible  to  set  a 
specific  completion  date." 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Department  s  wit- 
ness is  not  very  familiar  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  making  this  criticism.  None  of 
the  standards  referred  to  In  the  Departments 
four  numbered  paragraphs  Just  quoted  re- 
quires action  by  March  30.  1970.  In  the  ca*e 
of  the  rescue  chambers,  the  Department,  by 
section  315  of  the  Act.  is  given  discretion 
to  reqtare  them  when  the  technology  Is 
available.  The  same  Is  true  for  underground 
Ughtlng  and  canopies  and  cabs.  In  the  case 
of  Ignition  suppression  devices  (the  reference 
is  section  317(q),  not  section  317(g)).  •we 
fall  to  see  why  It  is  the  Bureau's  responsi- 
bility to  convert  its  experiments  Into  a  "com- 
mercially feasible  system."  Why  not  make 
this  knowledge  pubUc  and  let  American  busi- 
ness convert  It  competitively  into  an  effective 
commercial  system? 

In  regard   to  automatic  brakes,  the  Act 
only  requires  them  "where  space  permits. 
The  Department.  In  Its  letter  of  July  17.  1969. 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
Uc WeUare  (Sen.  Hearings— Part  5.  Appendix, 
p   1589,  1594)  said  that  the  provision  "should 
be  deleted  at  this  time  because  in  many  in- 
stances it  U  not  physically  possible  m  the 
limited  space  underground  in  some   mines 
to    install    and     operate     S7tch    automatic 
brakes."    (Italic    supplied.^    Based    on    this 
comment,  the  Congress  added  "where  space 
permits",  the  Department  did  not  say.  as 
it  Is  now  contended,  that  they  were  TinavaU- 
able  in  aU  mines  or  that  they  were  "non- 
existent". "Where  space  does   not  permit, 
other  devices  may  be  used  to  achieve  the 
same  objective.  What  has  the  Department 
done  to  Insist  on  such  other  devices? 
X.  Mine  closures  by  operators 
We  are  deeply  concerned   about  the  in- 
creasing number  of  coal  mine  operators  in 
this  country  who  are  closing  their  mines. 

A   Some  are  closing  because  of  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  the  Department  s  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  contributed  to  this  situation  by  Its 
long  delay  In  Issuing  regulations  and  repub- 
lishing old  ones  and  by  eUmlnattng  any  op- 
portunity for  the  operators  and  the  miners 
w  express  their  views  on  them  before  they 
were  finalized.  Only  a  short  while  ago.  As- 
sutant  Secretary  Dole  wrote,  to  connection 
with  reflations  for  metal  mines,  that  by 
publishing  proposed  regulations  "the  Buw»u 
Ts  foUowlng  a  long-established  pohcy  ,to  af- 
ford the  pubUc  an  opportunity  to  partlcli»te 
in  the  rule-making  process."  He  noted  that 
"the  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  analysis  and 
consideration  of  comments  received  mi^  save 
considerable  legal  involvement  later.    He  (Ud 
not  f oUow  his  own  sage  advice  for  cojal  mln^^ 
Further,  the  Department  to  applyUig  the 
statute  to  each  mine  apparenUy  has  failed 
to  recognize  that  some  violations,  such  as  the 
faUure  to  have  a  bulletin  board   are  not  as 
serious  as  others.  It  has  treated  them  equaUy 
in  Its  fee  schedule  and  thus  caused  oper- 
ators to  turn  to  closing  their  mines  rather 
than  pay  the  same  penalty  for  aU  vloUtlon* 
regardless  of  their  gravity. 

B  Some  are  closing  with  the  objective  of 
creating  a  coal  shortage  In  lieu  of  meeting 
tSTi^ulrements  of  the  Act.  Many  of  them 
predicted  early  last  year,  when  the  legWa- 
tton  was  being  considered  by  Congreas.  that 
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it  would  close  many  mines.  Now  they  are 
Bpparer.tly  attempting  to  make  their  pre- 
dlcUons  csome  true  without  any  sincere,  gooa 
faith  effort  to  comply  with  the  new  law. 

They  are  using  these  tactics  to  embarrass 
the  Congress  for  passing  a  strong  health  and 
safety  law  designed  to  protect  coal  miners 
They  are  attempting  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Act  wUl  close  mines,  cause  coal  short- 
ages Biid  eventually  cause  blackouts.  They 
have  not.  however,  even  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  comply  with  the  Act.  Many  are 
mar^nal  operators  whose  profits  are  depend- 
ent on  not  providing  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions.  In  some  cases,  one  need 
not  even  go  underground  to  find  hazardous 
conditions.  An  inspector  need  only  look  at 
the  unsafe  conditions  on  the  surface  to 
realize  that  many  of  these  operators  are  not 
safety  conscious,  but  rather  are  profit  and 
production  conscious  only. 

C.  In  our  opinion,  both  of  these  reasons 
ue  an  attempt  to  create  a  crisis  in  the  In- 
duatry  to  force  changes  In  the  law.  We  are 
certain  that  Congress  will  not  stand  for  such 
a  patent  attempt  to  weaken  the  law. 

Please  provide  us  (a)  with  a  list  of  the 
mlnea  closed  In  each  State  by  the  operators 
since  AprU  1.  1970:  (b)  the  number  of  per- 
sons working  in  each:  (cl  the  reason  for 
closure,  if  known:  and  (d)  the  estimate  of 
tons  lost  per  day  from  such  closures.  If  a 
mine  was  reopened  since  then,  was  It  In- 
spected as  required  by  section  303  (x)  of  the 
Act?  If  not.  why  not? 

Also  we  would  appreciate  your  providing 
us  (a)  with  a  list  of  the  mines  inspected  dtir- 
ing  the  first  three  weeks  of  this  month:  (b) 
the  number  of  working  sections  in  each;  (c) 
the  working  sections  Inspected:  (d)  the 
vloUtlons  per  working  section;  and  (e)  the 
fines  assessed  or  paid  per  violation. 
XI.  TrmpoTary  relief 
Section  301.15  of  the  regulations  (35  PB. 
5256)  provides  a  procedure  for  filing  ap- 
plications for  temporary  reUef,  except  "in 
the  case  of  a  notice  Issued  under  section 
104(h)  or  section  104(1)  of  the  Act."  The 
reference  to  secUon  104(h)  Is  In  error.  Sec- 
tion 105 td)  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  ex- 
ception applies  to  notices  "Issued  under  sec- 
tion 104(b)  or  (I)."  Please  advise  us  when 
this  section  Is  corrected,  and  when  it  Is 
amended  to  show  that  such  relief  U  not 
available  in  cases  of  "an  order  Issued  under 
section  104(a) "  of  the  Act. 

Xll.  Notices 
SecUon  301.10  provides  that  an  operator 
or  miner  or  the  miner's  represenUtlve  may 
file  an  appUcatlon  "for  review  of  orders  and 
noUces  •'  We  believe  that  this  provUlon  needs 
clarification  to  assure  that  review  of  notices 
Is  Umlted  only  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
time  prescribed  therein  as  is  explained  in  the 
Senate's  section-by -section  analysis  of  the 
Conference  Report  (Cong.  Hec,  December  18, 
1969.  p.  39987)   as  follows: 

"SubsecUons  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  establish  a 
procedure  for  reviewing  administratively 
withdrawal  orders  issued  by  an  inspector, 
modifications  or  terminations  of  such  orders 
by  an  Inspector  and  the  reaaonablenesa  of 
the  time  limits  in  notices,  upon  request  made 
by  an  operator  or  representative  of  the 
mlnars.  Upon  making  the  request,  the  Secre- 
tary must  undertake  a  special  Investigation 
to  ascertain  the  facts  which  must  Include  an 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  pursuant 
to  6  use.  554."  (Italic  supplied.) 

On  December  18,  1»«9,  when  the  Congress 
adopted  the  conference  report,  both  the  De- 
partment and  the  operators  ahould  have  been 
certain  of  Its  provisions,  but  for  the  threat  of 
a  "veto"  by  the  Administration  which  threat 
waa  not  quashed  until  December  30,  1969, 
when  the  President  signed  It.  Congress  pro-  $ 
vlded  an  additional  delay  period  of  90  days 
before  the  safety  standards  became  effective 
to  enable  the  Department  and  the  operators 
to  adjust  to  the  new  law.  Tlila  delay  waa  only 
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30  days  less  than  that  recommended  by  the 
Department.  Based  on  the  Department's  per- 
formance to  date,  twice  as  much  time  would 
apparently  not  have  been  enough. 

The  Department's  actions,  or  rattier  Its  in- 
action, has  given  the  operators  ammunition 
to  wage  war  against  the  new  law.  It  Is  time 
that  the  Industry  and  the  Department  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic will  not  tolerate  unsafe  and  vmhealthful 
working  conditions  in  the  coal  mines.  Both 
expect,  so  long  as  the  program  remains  In 
Interior,  that  the  Department  will  act  reason- 
ably and  responsibly  to  administer  the  law 
and  to  obtain  quickly  the  personnel  to  do  so. 
To  date.  Congress,  the  public,  and  most  Im- 
portant, the  miners  and  many  operators  have 
been  disappointed. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  you  on  these  vital 
issues  by  May  4,  1970. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Dsnt,  Chairmen. 

PHnxn»  Btjbton, 

Ken  HBCHI.XR. 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  B.C.,  August  10, 1970. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor, 
House  of  Representatives.   Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dent:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  22.   1970.  signed   Jointly  by 
Representatives   Burton   and   Hechler,   con- 
cerning the  administration   of  the  Federal 
Coal   Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of   1969. 
For  your  convenience,  our  reply  Is  keyed  to 
the  numbered  paragraphs  in  your  letter, 


Service  Commission  approves  this  change  of 
title.  The  appointment  papers  for  the  new 
Assistant  Director— Education  and  Training 
are  now  In  process.  Mr.  Wheeler  will  continue 
to  act  in  this  position  until  the  candidate 
Is  approved. 

(2)  Mr.  Carl  Rampacek — As  we  mentioned 
above,  Mr.  Rampacek  has  been  designated 
Acting  Deputy  Director— Mineral  Resotirces 
and  Environmental  Development.  The  posi- 
tion In  which  Mr.  Rampacek  was  acting  until 
March  24  was  abolished  \mder  the  reorgani- 
zation. He  is  presently  our  primary  candidate 
for  the  position  of  Assistant  Director — Metal- 
lurgy and  is  also  serving  In  an  acting  capacity 
In  this  position  untU  such  time  as  hU  new 
position  U  approved  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission. 

(3)  Dr.  Earl  T.  Hayes — Our  third  paragraph 
explains  Dr.  Hayes'  present  situation.  The 
criticism  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Act  Is  in 
oxiz  opinion  without  a  sound  l>asls.  His  in- 
volvement with  the  Act,  while  not  as  com- 
plete as  others  who  had  the  direct  responsi- 
bility, was  more  than  adequate  to  permit 
him  to  enforce  the  Act  efficiently  and  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  legislation.  Dr. 
Hayes  Is  intimately  famlUar,  from  his  previ- 
ous experience,  with  the  other  programs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

(4)  Afr.  Henry  Doyle— ^ir.  Doyle  resigned 
his  position  with  the  Bureau  on  April  12, 
1970.  A  copy  of  his  memorandtim  on  a  reas- 
signment to  a  Une  position  Is  attached. 
(Attachment  A.) 

(6)  Mr.  Harry  Perry— tSx.  Perry  resigned 
his  position  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  effective  Jime  30, 1970,  for  a  position 
with  the  Library  of  Congress. 


I.  personnel  of  the  bureau  or  mines  jj_  reorganization  or  the  bureau  or  mines 


It  Is  true  that  a  number  of  officials  were 
designated  to  serve  in  an  acting  capacity  as 
a  result  of  the  Bureau  reorganization  effec- 
tive April  1,  1970.  Prompt  acUon  was  neces- 
sary at  that  time  to  eliminate  gaps  in  the 
redelegatlon  of  authority  within  the  Bureau. 
Also,  under  Civil  Service  procedures,  position 
descriptions  must  be  revised  and  grade  levels 
redetermined  whenever  an  organization 
structure  Is  changed.  This  results  In  an  In- 
crease In  the  ntmiber  of  "Acting"  positions, 
as  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  must  approve 
the  revised  position  descriptions  and  grade 
levels  prior  to  formal  designation  for  all 
poaitions  GS-16  and  above.  These  top 
Bureau  positions  (Deputy  and  Assistant 
Directors  and  Chief  Scientist)  are  now  In 
the  final  stages  of  processing  at  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  remaining  positions 
for  Division  Chiefs  and  their  subordinates 
are  currently  being  revised  to  reflect  new 
organizational  arrangements  and  these 
actions  should  be  completed  in  the  very 
near  future. 

As  your  letter  pointed  out.  several  Bureau 
officials  were  named  as  acting  In  two  posi- 
tions, and  Dr.  Hayes'  name  appeared  under 
three  titles.  We  recognize  that  this  la  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  for  all  concerned,  but 
we  are  accomplishing  the  programs  under 
these  Individuals  by  a  tremendous  amount 
of  team  effort.  Recognizing  further  that  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  had  been  placed 
on  Dr.  Hayes  and  that  thU  burden  would 
not  be  alleviated  until  such  time  as  a  Bureau 
Director  is  appointed,  we  designated  Mr. 
Carl  Rampacek  as  Acting  Deputy  Director- 
Mineral  Resources  and  Environment  Devel- 
opment on  July  23,  1970. 

Specific  Informatlop  on  the  current  status 
of  the  other  Individuals  named  In  your 
communique  Is  as  follows : 

(1)  Mr.  Henry  P.  Wheeler— AcUng  Deputy 
Director — Health  and  Safety,  and  Acting 
Assistant  Director — Education  and  Training. 
Mr.  Wheeler  had  been  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Associate  Director  in  the  previous 
organization.  However,  In  the  reorganization 
bis  title  was  changed  from  Associate  to  Dep- 
uty. As  this  Is  a  supergrade  position,  he  must 
serve  In  an  acting  capacity  xintll  the  ClvU 


There  are  substantive  changes  In  the  re- 
sponsibiUtles  assigned  to  defined  organization 
units  that  perhaps  are  not  fully  revealed  by 
a  comparison  of  the  titles  used  prior  to 
April  1  with  those  In  the  new  structure.  The 
full  significance  of  separating  all  of  the 
greatly  expanded  enforcement  functions  from 
other  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
must  be  appreciated  when  comparisons  are 
to  be  made  between  the  old  and  new  organi- 
zation units. 

In  announcing  the  reorganization  the  De- 
partment clearly  stated  that  the  express  pur- 
pose was  to  insure  that  the  Bureau  of  Mlnea 
capabilities  would  be  strengthened  In  re- 
sponse to  Its  new  responsibilities  In  the  field 
of  mine  safety  and  recent  developments  on 
the  national  scene  In  the  resources  area.  As 
a  result  more  attention  was  given  to  waste 
and  pollution  and  more  emphasis  was  placed 
on  environmental  problems  associated  with 
mining  and  with  the  processing  of  minerals 
and  fuels.  The  enforcement  powers  provided 
by  new  legislation  in  the  fields  of  mine  health 
and  safety  also  were  carefully  weighed  to  re- 
late and  substantiaUy  strengthen  the  Bu- 
reau's capablUUes  In  that  area.  In  addition, 
the  Increasing  variety  of  complex  mineral 
and  fuel  supply  problems  called  for  a  major 
overhauling  of  organizational  alignments  so 
as  to  Improve  performance  In  that  critical 
area  of  Bureau  responsibility. 

Tour  letter  also  expresses  concern  about  the 
way  m  which  staff  responslblllUes  for  health 
are  divided  between  the  Jurisdictions  of  the 
Assistant  Director — Coal  and  the  Assistant 
Director— Metals  and  Nonmetals.  The  Bu- 
reau Is,  as  you  say,  charged  with  similar  re- 
sponsibilities under  both  acts.  But  we  cannot 
agree  that  the  problems  In  the  industries  to 
which  the  separate  laws  apply  are  also  simi- 
lar. In  fact,  they  are  so  dissimilar  as  to  re- 
quire a  considerable  array  of  specialization, 
and  we  intend  to  provide  Just  that.  As  struc- 
tured, the  new  organization  was  designed  to 
facilitate  continuous  Interchanges  between 
Assistant  Directors  and  between  their  respec- 
tive organization  components. 

Another  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  Is  that 
all  permissibility  testing  remains  with  the  en- 
forcement functions.  Moreover,  all  research 
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^y  estabUshil  under  the  Deputy  Dlrec-  prlate  to  answer  these  Inquiries  at  this  time,     oi^mj^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^_ 

tor— Health  and  Safety  and  Is  not  changed  by  v.  rEE  scheduu;                              ^^   Section    104(h)    notices,    and    for    the 

the  reorganization.  y^u  have  expressed  concern  over  Section      assessment  of  civil  penalties.  This  provision 

Experience  in  planning  for  the  assumption  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  regulations  which  contains  pro-      jg  consistent  not  only  with  procedures  of  the 

of  new  obligtlons  has  demonstrated  the  neea  ^.g^j^y^g  under  which  the  mine  operator  can     ^j^  defunct  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 

for  greater  and  more  effecUve  staff  support  ^^^^^  assessment  of  penalty  procedures  con-     ^j  Review,  but  also  with  the  philosophy  of 

oriented  to  the  specialized  requirements  oi  ^        j^^^^^  ^y  Section  109  of  the  Act.  Tou     ^^^   Administrative   Procedtiree   Act,  which 

the  Individual  laws  rather  than  to  the  com-  ^^^  requested  an  explanation  of  the  publl-     provides  that  "except  as  otherwise  provided 

mon  Increments  of  both  laws.  cation  of  such  a  schedule  and  for  assigning     jjy  statute,  the  proponent  of  a  rule  or  order 

We  cannot  agree  that  there  Is  any  impro-  oQ^iblllty  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Opera-     i^^s  the  burden  of  proof"  (5  U.S.C.  556). 

prlety  In  the  objective  of  closer  relaUonships  ^j^  Appeals  to  conduct  the  assessment  pro-         The  Bureaus  proof,  in  the  twdlnary  case. 

between  the  Bureau  and  all  levels  of  the  in-  ^.^^^jj^^  inasmuch  as  the  validity  of  the  fee     ^Ul  consist  of  evidence  concerning  the  con- 

dustry.  nor  can  we  agree  that  the  objective  g^^j^j,  ^^  ^  jssue  In  the  case  pending  In     dition  existing  in  the  mine  and  the  results  of 

is  m  any  way  inconsistent  with  any  oi  tne  ^^^  western  District  of  Virginia,  we  will  ad-     laboratory  tests  If  any.  In  proceedings  for  the 

Bureau's   statutory   obligations.   We   believe  ^^  ourselves  only  to  the  second  part  of     assessment  of  a  clvU  penalty,  additional  evl- 

our  position  becomes  clear  If  the  cited  phrases  request                                                              dence  bearing  upon  the  factors  required  to 

are  presented  in  their  proper  context.  '  j^^gponsibuity  to  set  penalties  was  dele-     be  considered  by  the  hearing  examiner  wlU 

The  quoted  objective  applies  exclusively  to  ^^^  ^  ^^  Board  for  a  number  of  reasons,     be  offered.  Again,  I  would  expect  that  much 

the  Instance  where  "the  nature  of  the  mln-  .^.^^  responsibility  should.  In  our  Judgment,     of   the   evidence   will   be   documentary,   In- 

eral  and  energy  supply  problems  that  merit  ^^  delegated  to  someone  having  the  facilities     eluding  sUpulations  and  records  of  the  oper- 

Federal  attention  demand  the  closest  of  re-  ^^^  gathering  and  comslderlng  evidence  bear-     ator  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 

latlonshlps  .  .  ."  Our  material  supplies,  in  ^         ^^^  factors  required  to  be  consid-                              ^^  inspectioks 

thU  country,  are  products  of  P^'^ate  IndusUy  ^j^.  Section  109(a)  (1) .  While  much                                ,                                     quaUfled 

under  a  free  enterprise  system.  When  ^me  mformaUon  would  be  readily  available     ,„The  figure  of   oi^ya^m  220  fuuy  ^^^ 

part  of  the  system  appears  to  conflict  with  gureau  of  Mines,  at  least  two  of  the       "^1^5* f^„„f  f"f°5f  Se  s^^^ztl  ^)ec- 

the  public  interest  and  thus  "merit  Federal  ^^  economic  in  nature  and  one-     lease  did  not  ^^"^!,"^f„^^^^  ^^ 

attention,"  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  ^^^^^^  ^^           ,^,  ^^  negligent^is  legal.     ^  ^^^''XTe   T^f  tot^^£re  of  ^S 

involved  industry  sector  Is  necessary  If  the  ^^  ^^  delegate  this  responslblUty  to     ^J^P^J^^J^'";,  T? t oU^^ 

Federal  decisionmaking  process  is  to  func-  the  Board  because  It  has  the  capability  of     300    Is  comprised  as  follows . 

tion  effectively.  In  thU  regard,  the  Bureau  of  receiving  the  relevant  evidence  and  because     Coal  mine  Inspectors  and  supervlaors—      aao 

Mines  has  repeatedly  expressed  Its  statutory     j^  j^  independent  of  the  Btireau  of  Mines,     coal  mine  inspector  trainees. — -        o* 

responsibilities  as  follows:  jt  would  have  been  Inappropriate,  we  be-     Ooal    mine    Inspectors    (roof    control 

"The  present  mission  of  the  Bureau  of     ugyg    to  assign  this  quasi-Judicial  function         specialists) " 

Mines  Is  to  conduct  such  programs  of  Inquiry      to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  now  functions     coal  mine  Inspectora  (electrical) • 

and  regulation  as  necessary  to  Inform  the     j^  the  capacity  of  the  "policeman."  On  the     Engineers 

Oovernment  and  to  stimulate   the   private  other  hand,  assigning  this  resfKjnslbUlty  to 

sector  In  production  of  minerals  and  fuels     the  Board  will,  in  our  Judgment,  produce  an  Total  

to   supply    an   appropriate   and   substantial  eminently  efficient  and  equitable  procedure.         ,j^^  following  information  Is  keyed  to  tlie 

share  of  the  national  needs  In  a  manner  that  ^   burden  of  pROor                          questions  contained  In  your  letter.  Queetiona 

is  acceptable  In  the  public  interest.  Speclfl-  rwiucKted    that   the   Secretary     1  and  2  have  been  combined  to  give  a  more 

-is;.-^.  is^^z  's:^r^,  ^v£Sicri  rp,i  -rs"ss- »,»-  -  -•  - 

factors,  seeking  ways  to  accommodate  ma-  °f?"°5^ "°     gofL  ^f  the  refmlatlons  p^-         Inspectors  required  to  make  Inspections 

terlal  needs  in  a  manner  that  minimizes  oc-  ^J^^^/^'^burten  ^'Jr^f  In  such     under^tlon  103(1)  ^^  ^he  Act,  200. 

cupatlonal   hazards  to   workers   In  the   In-  entiy  ■fj^*  ^*  "^1°      ,^tatlve  of  the         Inspectors  required  to  make  two  complete 

duitry,  that  reduces  wastes,  and  that  ensures  cases  to  the  miner  or  represenwnve  oi  «i       ^^pJ^ooB  of  strip  and  auger  mlnea  a  ye«. 

that  mineral  raw  materials  are  supplied  and     miner  regulaUon,  we  be-     63.  .    ».    v  .„ 

mineral-based  products  are  used  and  dla-  ,,J^,J'^°J^?,Jl^J:^tt,  Se<^tlon  110  Inspectora  required  to  make  spot  check  In- 
posed  of  without  Objectionable  social  and  ^^f  ^.^^^"^e^^S^^ee  the  ^-  spS^  other  than  those  required  under 
environmental  costs.  tional  allocation  of  proof  in  legal  proceedings  SecUon  103(1).  68.  _„„„. 
The  reorganization  Is  expressly  designed  to  ^^^'^^^^  Vth  ^rLutS  notl^TSf  Inspectors  required  for  health  Inspections, 
strengthen  this  concept.  It  also  recognizee  ?^,,Vsectlon  110  of  the  Act  U  not  self-  285.  .  ^.  _ 
that  basic  data  and  Intelligence  In  matters  J^f^^fg  the  oi^Sorhas  not  voluntarUy  Ttotal  Inspectora  r«iulred  (Including  super- 
relative  to  the  private  sector  must  be  im-  ^^^j^t^j  the  ^ers  or  abated  the  al-  vlsora).  1,046.  ,„M,,rt« 
proved  if  the  Job  is  going  to  be  done  more  J^^^g^^^rl^natlng  conduct,  the  miner  3.  Authorized  personnel  ceilings  Include 
effectively.  Whatever  knowledge  Is  available  7^/ representative  of  the  mlnere  must  in-     506  Inspectora. 

on  mineral  reserves,  production,  consump-  °^^*the  'adxnlnlstnttive   procedures  eetab-         4.  The    Department    revived    a    supple- 

tlon,  production  costs,  prevaUlng  technology.  ^°5V^*  thTsecretary    "The  Act  does  not     mental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1970  In 

investments,  plant  capacity,  plans    or  any  ^^  "[^to  thetoUlaUon  of  administrative     the  amount  of  »12.000^  for  the  P^P"^ 

of  the  facts  that  are  necessary  to  underetand  ^^^^g'  thrs^cretary  on  his  own  moUon.     of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  FWeral 

supply   trends   or   the   nature  of   emerging  '^°°^i^VSnconscl^ble  to  place  the  bur-     Ooal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 

social    or    environmental    Issues   is   derived  ^^^^^"^J^n  the  applicant.  The  burden  of         ©«•  "^^^  "^  ^"^^ '^"°'' *^    ^Tn^^S^l 

through  voluntary  responses  to  Bureau  of  °!^,    f^nmlated    by    SeoUon    301.68    Is     for  Increased  Inspection  work  with  personnel 

Mines  inquiries.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  P^„^Wd  nor^exfble^  cases  Involv-     ceUlngs  for  an  additional  188  emp^yees  In- 

no  mandatory  authority  to  require  reporting  ^""l*^,^for  compensation,  the  requisite     eluding  Inspectora  and  support  personneh 

of  this   information.  Yet.   an   effective  ex-  '"^f  ^^ '^i*^Sight,  coiislstmrprlncl-         5.  Budget  estimates  for  fiscal  yew   971  pro- 

change  has  been  developed  over  the  yeara  and  P^J^/ofHT  ^^ence  concerning  the  issuance     vide  additional  ^^^^°l,l^J^^-^^^J^ 

a  means  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  ^T  t^e   notlcT  or   order   and   the   condition      inspection  work  and  592  additional  InspectOCT 

the  system  to  Insure  that  the  Oovernment,  ^^j^    ^^  the  mine,  and  (2)  evidence  estab-      and  support  personnel.                rt^^-.  n«*J» 

the  public,  and  the  Industry  are  correctly  f^.     "the  anpHcant  as  an  eligible  employee         6.  Inspectora  are   hired  at  Grades  a&-9. 

lnfo.?med  is  the  single  purpose  of  the  objec-  ^jftSf  o*J^'rX"^dlacrlmlnaSon  oasS,  the     GS-U  or  GS-12  depending  upon  the  quaU- 

tlve  that  has  aroused  your  concern.  ^'^°   o^narily  will   consist  solely  of  the     flcatlons  of  the  person  employed.  Pittance 

Based  on  the  foregoing  we  believe  that  the  ^1^1^°      of  the  appUcant  and  fellow  em-     salary  ratea  for  these  grade  levels  are  W.SSl. 

reorganization  should  not  be  rescinded  and  ^^           »j      either   case,   however,   the   In-     I114W5  and  $14,192  r«*Pe«tlvely             ^^ 

thattodo  so   would   hamper  and  hinder  P^^j^tlon   contemplated    by   the   Act   will         7.  New  »'^P«='fJ  B^'^^^/J^'^J^frSS^ 

implemenutlon  of  Health  and  Safety  Acts  ^^'^^  form  of  an  adversary-type  proceed-     slve  training,  including  '=1'^°^'?'^'^^^ 

and    development    of    our    other    program  j^-        the  hearing  examiner,  with  the     and  on  the  Job  experience^  f^,   *   .tlj 

responsibilities.  SL^er  bel^g  empowered  to  call  witnesses.      quaUfled  forthelr  fuUe*.  Tracing  Is  ^ 

in.   ANn   IV.    REOUI.AT10NS    publication    ani.  Moreover,  Section  301.65  gr«its  to  the  he^-     ^^^^h.  p™gn«  of  t^  mmvldual^he  «- 

Theser.S:f%r7etTr^e"arressedto  "S^^r^—^^T^^rZ     l^^I  ^^^tr^^^^"^ 

g^e«ral^la-JrI-aI^^?^^?::.•  7^r.^^:\.T.Zn^^^v.:s:.  -r^Kswor. 
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tlons  a  year  will  be  met  although,  during  the  tempt  to  go  any  further  than  "f  essarj   to 

first  and  possibly  through  part  of  the  sec  Indicate  the  feasibility  of  the  project  and  to 

ond  year  ^enforcement,   we  will   not  be  attract   further   development,   manufacture. 

Dhvslca'lv  able  to  comply  with  this  provision  and  sale  of  equipment  by  industry   Informa- 

of  the  Act  "on  concerning  the  research  and  develop- 

The  "oartlal  but  representative'  Inspec-  ment  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

tlons  concept  was  developed  to  be  used  dur-  Is.   of  course,   made   public   at   appropriate 

ing  the  early  enforcement  period  when  there  times   during   Its   progress. 

wo\ild  be  a  major  deficiency  in  the  number  x.  mine  closuee  by  operators 

of  Inspectors.  Through  this  type  of  Inspec-  There  Is  attached  a  listing  of  mines,  of 

tlon  the  Bureau  will  optimize  the  use  of  Its  ^jjj^j^  jjjg  Bureau  of  Mines  has  a  record, 

limited    inspection    force    so    as    to    obtain  ^j^j^j^  ^^  understand  have  been  closed  (At- 

the  most  rapid  compliance  by  industry  with  ^achment  E) .  There  is  no  requirement  that 

the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  After  the  firet  ^^  operator  advise  the  Bureau  of  his  inteu- 

PBR  inspection,  complete  inspections  will  be  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  mine,  so  the  listing  may  be 

undertaken  but  until  the  Inspectorate  grows  mgompjetg    Moreover,    most   of   the   mines 

to  Its  required  size  It  will  be  necessary  to  ^^^^^  ^g  relatively  small.  They  may  decide 

strike  a  balance   between  complete  inspec-  ^^  operate  again  at  any  time  and  It  Is  thus 

tlons,  spot  Inspections,  and  those  required  ^^^yn  ^o  keep  a  current  list  of  active  or 

under  Section  101(1)  In  such  a  way  as  to  con-  j^^^^j^.g  ^^^^ 

tlnue  to  make  optimum  use  of  the  limited  xhere   is   also   attached   a   listing   of   all 

Inspection  force.  mines  Inspected  along  with  the  information 

The  table  below  shows  the  requested  ap-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.j^j^.^^  y^^  requested    (Attach- 

propriatlons  and  the  amount  allowed  by  the  ^^^^^  p^ 

Bureau    of    the    Budget    for    FY    1971.    An  ^^    ^^^    ^^.^  ^ggpjy  concerned  about  any 

analysis  of  the  reductions  follows:  significant  loss  of  production  that  might  be 

caused  bv  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES-COMPARISON  OF  REQUEST  WITH  BUDGET  BUREAU  ALLOWANCES-HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  INSPECTIONS  we  have"done  everjthing  Within  our  power 

BUREAU  OF  MINES    COMPARISON          «       ,N«£sTtGAT10N.  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  to  administer  the  law  fairly,  efficiently,  and 

*  " in  conformance  with  our  best  understanding 

'~~           ~                                                                                                  Alkmann             Reduction  of  the  intent  of  Congress.  It  is.  of  course, 

Aiwwanw  impossible  for  us  to  know  the  reasons  why 

some  operators  have  decided  not  to  operate 

480.000           $1,463,000  ^^^^^  mines  at  this  time.  We  certainly  hope 

JoJ-Joo iio  666  that  your  statement  that  "some  are  closing 

616.000               153!  000  with  the  Objective  of  creating  a  coal  short- 

070.000               100,000  -ge"  jg  not  an  accurate  evaluation  of  the 

*«•  gog               2"0- ^  present  situation. 

150'.  000 XI.   TEMPOBABY  BELIEF 

OMOOO                '°°'''°°  You  properly  point  out  that  Section  301.15 

SOaooo ...'.'.'.'-.  of  the  regulations  erroneously  refers  to  Sec- 

400.000            2,000.000  tlon  104(h)  rather  than  104(b).  This  was  a 

^•^            i'??S'mo  typesetting  error  and  a  correction  appears 

221.000             1.250.000  ^^^^^  Federal  Register  of  AprU  25,  1970  at 

557,000             8,376,000  page  6650.  We  concur  that  there  Is  a  need 

'- ■ to  also  provide  In  the  regulation  that  tem- 
porary relief  from  a  Section  104(a)  order  is 

nt.  iNTEBioB's  CRITICISM  OF  STATTTTOET  SATErT  not  available,  although  that  limitation  ap- 

BTANDABDS  pears  In  Sectlon  105(d)  of  the  Act. 

We  do  not  beUeve  that  Mr.  Wheeler's  testl-  xn.  notices 


Hiring  of  new  inspectors  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing process.  During  the  first  four  months 
of  FY  1970  we  recruited  Inspectors  for  a  class 
that  began  in  October  1969  and  64  Inspectors 
completed  the  course.  Since  passage  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  Intensified  recruitment  of  Inspection 
personnel  has  been  in  progress.  In  February 
1969,  1459  applicants  took  the  Coal  Mine 
Inspector  Test.  Of  the  686  applicants  that 
passed  the  initial  written  part  of  the  exami- 
nation, 287  were  rated  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment after  considering  their  experience  and 
other  qualifications.  Information  on  121 
written  test  eliglbles  was  combined  with  the 
results  of  regular  Civil  Service  scheduled  ex- 
aminations, and  the  pass-fail  rate  for  this 
group  is  not  available.  A  second  nationwide 
walk-In  examination  U  planned  for  Septem- 
ber 1970. 

As  indicated  above,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  we  estimate  1046 
inspectors  will  lUtlmately  be  required  and 
we  are  making  a  massive  effort  to  recruit 
and  train  new  inspectors  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  The  requirement  for  four  Inspec- 


Request 


Slfi  943  (KX) 

Safety  inspections • lOOO'OOO 

Technical  support i' 710  000 

PermissiDility  equipment  testing '769  000 

Accident  analysis ' ,  170' qoO 

Statistics       1 5;646'.000 

Dust  inspecions 300  000 

Dust  latwtatory 150  000 

Health  studies ,  424*000 

Tiaining  inspectois ToSO'COO 

Industry  education gOO'OOO 

Industry  assistance 2  400°  OOO 

Grants   - - - - ■{  snn'ono 

Mine  Safety  Institute iiTl'ooo 

Metal  and  nonmetal  mine  safety ^-  '  • 

ToUl 41,933,000 


$15. 
l.C 

1." 

1. 
5. 


33, 


1.  Safety  and  dust  Inspections,  $1,663,000 
reduction :  We  believe  there  will  be  difficulty 
even  In  hiring  the  number  of  Inspectors  al- 
lowed for  fiscal  year  1970.  However,  we  have 
been  assured  by  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget 
that  If  we  are  able  to  hire  Inspectors  at  a  rate 
faster  than  the  1971  budget  allowance  would 
permit,  the  matter  will  be  reconsidered. 

2.  Grants.  $2,000,000  reduction:  Because 
we  have  as  yet  no  Information  on  what  claims 
the  States  will  make  for  grants,  there  was  no 
basis  on  which  to  appeal  the  reduction.  At 
the  same  time  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
stated  that  If  substantial  requests  from  the 
States  materialize,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  permit  a  reconsideration  of  the  funding 
level. 

3.  Mine  Safety  Institute,  $3,000,000  reduc- 
tion: The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  aUowed 
$600,000  for  planning  of  the  Institute  but 
disallowed  funds  for  construction  since  they 
wlU  not  be  required  during  FY  1971. 

4.  Metal  and  nonmetal  mine  safety,  $1,- 
250,000  reduction :  This  Item  Is  of  course  not 
Involved  In  the  enforcement  oX  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

The  other  small  reductions  In  the  budget 
request  were  made  for  a  variety  of  adminis- 
trative reasons. 

Tm.  ACCIDENTS 

Attached  are  copies  of  the  report  on  an 
explosion  at  Compass  No.  2  Mine  of  the 
CUnchfleld  Coal  Company  on  April  2.  1970 
(Attachment  B),  copies  of  the  report  of  a 
fatal  roof  fall  accident  at  Lancashire  No.  20 
Mine  on  April  4.  1970  (Attachment  C).  and 
copies  of  a  report  on  the  details  concerning 
an  accident  at  Homer  City  Mine  (Attach- 
ment D),  Including  copies  of  Inspection  t4- 
pOTts  of  July  22  to  29,  1969  (Attachment 
D-1 ) ,  November  19  to  December  2,  1969  (At- 
tachment D-2),  and  AprU  6  to  8,  19'ro  (At- 
tachment D-3). 


mony  before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  critical  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  nor  did  it  re- 
flect a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  law. 
Rather,  in  the  testimony  referred  to  in  your 
letter  he  emphasized  portions  of  the  Act 
which  require  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology and  the  Inherent  uncertainty  In  pre- 
dicting the  success  and  timing  of  such 
development. 

With  regard  to  automatic  brakes  on  mine 
cars,  Mr.  Wheeler's  comments  were  based 
upon  advice  from  our  representatives  who 
participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  legislation 
and  from  our  attorneys  that  Section  314(e) 
requires  automatic  brakes,  speed  reduction 
gear,  or  other  similar  braking  devices  on  each 
locomotive  and  mine  car  used  in  an  under- 
ground coal  mine.  Although  Mr.  Wheeler 
referred  specifically  to  only  the  unavailability 
of  automatic  brakes  for  mine  cars,  his  re- 
marks were  intended  to  cover  generally  the 
unavailability  of  any  braking  devices  stat- 
able for  use  on  individual  mine  cars.  Fur- 
ther, we  are  advised  by  our  representatives 
who  worked  with  your  staff  that.  In  addition 
to  citing  the  problem  of  space  for  automatic 
l>rakes  on  mine  cars  In  low  coal,  they  also 
informed  the  staff  concerning  the  unavall- 
abUity  of  automatic  braking  equipment  for 
mine  cars  generally. 

In  reply  to  your  question  regarding  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  responsibility  to  convert  Its 
experiments  Into  "a  commercially  feasible 
system."  we  believe  that  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  promote  this  development  either 
through  additional  research  and  development 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  by  persuading  the 
Industry  to  do  It.  Mr.  Wheeler  certainly  did 
not  mean  In  his  remarks  that  we  would  at- 


We  agree  that  Section  310.10  should  spe- 
cifically provide  that  notices  are  subject  to 
review  only  insofar  as  concerns  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  time  allowed  for  abatement. 
This  limitation  Is  clearly  set  forth  In  Sec- 
tion 105(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  but  for  adminis- 
trative clarity  should  be  restated  In  the  pro- 
cedural rules.  This  matter,  as  well  as  others, 
including  that  Immediately  above.  Is  pres- 
ently tmder  study  by  the  Board  with  a  view 
toward  amendment  of  the  rules  of  procedure 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  consistent  with 
sound  administrative  practice. 

We  hope  that  this  Information  will  be 
helpful  to  you  In  understanding  the  methods 
we  are  tislng  to  enforce  this  complex  new 
Act. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  transmitted 
to  Representatives  Burton  and  Hechler  for 
their  information. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hoixis  M.  Dole, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Attachment  A 

Memorandum,  Mabcu  9,  1970 

To:     Acting    Director,     Bureau    of    Mines. 

Through :     Associate     Director — Health 

and  Safety. 

From:    Acting    Assistant    Director — Mineral 

Industry  Health. 
Subject:  Reassignment  of  line  position. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  discussion  with  me 
on  March  6  transmitting  an  offer  of  a  OS- 16 
line  position  In  Coal  Mine  Safety.  This  offer 
Is  respectfully  declined. 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  greater  part  of 
my  work  has  been  devoted  to  health  prob- 
lems In  the  total  mining  Industry.  My  career 
in  occupational  health  has  covered  the  full 
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eamut  of  the  field.  Therefore,  a  staff  position 
m  Coal  Mine  Safety  would  be  quite  restric- 
tive and  most  unrewarding.  Additionally,  the 
health  problems  to  be  faced  by  the  Bureau 
could  not  be  dealt  with  effectively  at  that 
organizational  level. 

Trends  In  the  mining  Industry  are  such 
that  in  a  relatively  short  time,  the  industry 
wlU  be  unable  to  operate  until  critical 
health  problems  have  been  solved.  Some  of 
my  views  on  this  subject  have  been  ex- 
oressed  in  previous  memoranda  and  budget 
justifications.  The  absence  of  a  strong  health 
iomponeut  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  al- 
lowed at  least  three  problems  to  become 
significant  causes  of  Industrial  morbidity 
and  mortality-lung  cancer  due  to  radiation 
in  uranium  miners,  coal  workers,  pneumo- 
coniosis and  silicosis.  Thus,  the  Bureau 
would  be  well  advised  to  reevaluate  the  de- 
cUlon  to  aboUsh  the  Office  of  Mineral  In- 
dustry Hesilth. 

Morbidity  and  mortality  due  to  occupa- 
tional causes  in  the  mining  Industry  is  far 
jrreater  than  that  due  to  occupational  acci- 
dents. ConservaUve  estimates  place  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  due  to  coal  pneumoconiosis  In 
excess  by  a  factor  of  four  of  the  number  due 
to  occupational  accidents.  Among  uranium 
miners  over  150  deaths,  due  to  occupationai 
lung  cancer,  have  been  identified  and  it  is 
estimated  that  this  U  less  than  one-fo^h 
of  the  number  expected  among  those  airway 
exDOsed  The  compensation  cost  for  all  forms 
of  pneumoconiosis,  most  of  which  comes 
from  the  minerals  Industry,  exceeds  the  com- 
bined compsnsation  cost  for  all  other  occu- 
natlonal  diseases. 

A  shortage  of  ore  reserves  will  soon  requh-e 
exploration  of  deep  earth  deposits  and  the 
recovery  of  ore  conglomerates  on  the  sea 
floor.  High  energy  sources  such  as  laser 
beams  will  doubtlessly  be  used  in  the  mining 
process.  In  all  cases,  the  health  restraints  are 
such  that  these  procedures  cannot  be  used 
until  health  protective  measures  have  been 
developed.  Public  Issues  will  soon  require  an 
immediate  solution  to  more  mundane  prob- 
lems such  as  noise  and  sanitation  So  fiu: 
our  efforts  !n  Mineral  Industry  Health  have 
only  dealt  with  the  visual  disease  spectrum. 
Evidence  Indicates  that  certain  chronic  dis- 
eases, such  ts  heart,  cancer,  respiratory,  and 
arthritis  have  a  higher  Incidence  among 
miners  and  that  these  dls«^««  .^"L ^^® 
their  origin  in,  or  may  be  aggravated  by.  the 
mining  environment. 

Recent  information  from  the  Social  Secu- 
rity AdmlnistraUon  disabUlty  statutlcs  In- 
dl<»te8  that  there  is  approximately  a 
four-fold  increase  In  disabUlty  due  to  psy- 
chosomatic reactions  attributed  to  stressful 
occupations  of  miners. 

Mineral  products  are  increasingly  being 
Identifled  as  significant  causes  of  mortality 
among  workers  and  those  Innocently  ex- 
posed Asbestos  and  beryllium  are  exceUent 
examples  of  these  offenders.  Metals  which  are 
now  laboratory  curiosities  will  In  the  near 
future  be  items  of  commerce  and  some  01 
these  have  tremendous  toxicologlcal  impli- 
cations. 

The  abolition  of  the  Office  of  Mineral  In- 
dustry Health  Is  certainly  not  consistent  with 
the  Secretary's  public  policy  of  dealing  with 
environmental  problems  before  they  become 
major  Issues.  Before  such  action  Is  taken,  the 
Bureau  should  have  a  review  of  actual  and 
potential  health  problems.  In  the  mining 
industry,  made  by  a  group  of  outside  experts. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  Office  of  Min- 
eral Industry  Health  during  the  past  year 
have  been  phenomenal,  notwithstanding  lim- 
ited staff  and  faculties.  Our  demonstrations 
of  controlling  face-generated  dust  In  under- 
groimd  coal  mines  permits  most  mines  to 
meet  the  dust  requirement  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  at  a  nom- 
inal cost  and  vlrtuaUy  assumes  the  elimina- 
tion of  ooel  workers'  pneumoconiosis.  These 


accomplishmenu.  In  my  opinion,  have  not 
been  evaluated. 

In  the  event  that  the  aboUUon  of  the  Office 
of  Mineral  Industry  Health  U  an  Irrevocable 
decision.  It  is  best  that  I  permit  my  tempo- 
rary appointment  to  expire  on  April  30. 

The  past  18  months  with  the  Bureau  has 
been  a  highly  rewarding  experience.  A  per- 
sonal goal  has  been  a  dedication  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  certain  diseases  in  the  mliUng  In- 
dustry. It  has  been  gratifying  to  have  been 
able  to  make  one  small  step  In  that  direction 
and  to  know  that  many  Individuals  In  the 
Bureau  share  this  concept.  It  Is  disappoint- 
ing, however,  to  realize  that  others  are  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  mining,  from  the 
health  standpoint.  Is  our  most  dangerous 
industry. 

I  would  appreciate  your  transmitting  a 
copy  of  this  memorandum,  as  well  as  the  at- 
tached document  entitled,  "Acting  Program 
for  the  Prevention  of  Coal  Pneumoconiosis," 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources. 

Henry  N.  Dotle. 


Attachment  B 
Subject:    Explosion    Compass    No.    2    Mine. 
Cllnchfield    Coal    Co.    (Dlv.    of    Plttson 
Co.) .  Dola,  Harrison  County,  W.  Va..  April 
2.  1970. 
An  explosion  occurred  In  the  Compass  No. 
2  mine  about  3:40  p.m..  April  2,  1970.  Twelve 
men  were  underground  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion.  One  man,  the  superintendent,  was 
kUled,   but  the  other  11    men  underground 
were  uninjured  and  escaped  vrtthout  assist- 
ance. Shortly  after  the  explosion  occurred. 
Federal  Inspector  Layne  arrived  at  the  mine, 
posted  a  closure  order  on  the  entire  mine  and 
assessed  the  operator  a  penalty  of  $500.  Bu- 
reau personnel  began  an  investigation  of  the 
occurrance  the  same  day,  completed  the  un- 
derground Investigation  Friday,  April  3.  and 
conducted  a  Joint  hearing  with  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Mines  on  the  occurrence 
Saturday.    AprU    4.   The   investigation   and 
hearing    established    the    fact    that    severe 
thunderstorms  occurred  In  the  area  on  AprU 
2.  The  electric  company's  main  power  failed, 
and  the  mine  fans  ceased  operating  for  about 
40  minutes,  between  11:00  and  12:00  ajn. 
After  the  fans  resumed  operating,  the  mine 
was  fire-bossed,  found  safe,  and  underground 
employees  reentered  the  mine.  At  1:19  p.m., 
the  mine's  electrical  power  faUed  again  and 
the  fans  stopped.  The  men  were  again  with- 
drawn. The  fan  was  restarted  at  2:20  pjn. 
Officials  of  the  company  made  another  com- 
plete   fire-boss    examination    of  the    entire 
mine,  and  these  officials  were  on  their  way 
to  the  surface  when  the  explosion  occurred. 
Apparently,  methane  was  Ignited  on  the  12 
right  supply  tracks,  about  500  feet  Inby  the 
belt  drive,  as  the  mine  superintendent  was 
preceding  to  the  shaft  bottom  In  a  personnel 
carrier.  The  most  hkely  source  of  Ignition 
was  an  electric  arc  from  the  personnel  car- 
rier. Although  It  Is  possible  that  methane  was 
ignited  at  the  belt  drive  by  an  electrical  arc 
or  spark,  coal  dust  entered  Into  and  helped 
propagate  the  explosion.  The  12  right  en- 
tries are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  un- 
sealed abandoned  workings,  and  the  Investi- 
gators believe  the  methane  from  the  unsealed 
pillared  areas  escaped  and  contaminated  the 
12  right  entries.  Mine  personnel  stated  that 
barometer  readings  were  lower  on  the  day  of 
the  occurrence  than  any  previously  recorded 
readings.  PoUowlng  the  explosion,  the  mine 
operator  vras   required   to   rehabUltate  and 
reventUate  the  mine  and  ventUato  or  seal  the 
abandoned  workings  before  resuming  opera- 
tions. The  operator  chose  to  ventUate  the 
abandoned  area  which  was  possible  because 
of  two  shafts  Into  the  abandoned  areas.  The 
work  of  rehabUltatlng  the  mine  and  ven- 
tilating the  abandoned  areas  was  done  during 
the  week  of  AprU  6-10  and  an  Inspection  of 


the  entire  mine  on  AprU  11  Indicated  the 
mine  was  free  of  violations  and  the  aban- 
doned area  was  being  ventilated  by  exhaust 
fans.  Therefore.  Federal  Inspectors  abated  the 
closure  order.  The  Compass  No.  2  mine  is  en- 
tered by  shafts  and  drifts  Into  the  Pitwburgh 
No.  8  coalbed.  Six  active  sections  were  being 
operated  with  continuous  miners  and  162 
vmderground  employees  working  three  shifts 
a  day  produced  an  average  of  4.000  tons  of 
coal  daUy. 

The  final  report  of  this  investigation  is 
being  prepared  and  upon  completion  of  this 
report,  a  copy  wiU  be  submitted. 

Attachment   C 

[U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Coal  Mine  Safety  DUtrict  Al 

Report  op  Fatal  Coal-Minx  Roof-Fall  Ac- 
cident, Lancashire  No.  20  Mine,  Barnes  & 
Tucker  Co.,  Cabrolltown,  Cambbia 
CouNTT,  Pa.,  April  4,  1970 

(By  Warren  K.  Lewis,  Federal  Coal-Mlne  In- 
spector, and  W.  O.  Montgomery.  Federal 
Coal-Mlne  Inspector  (Roof  Control) 
Originating  Office.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Fed- 
eral  Building.   U.S.   Post  Office,  Johnstown, 

Permsylvanla  15901. 
Donald  W.  Huntley.  SubdisUlct  Manager. 

Johnstown.  Pennsylvania,  Sulxiistrlct,  Coal 

Mine  Safety  District  A. 


introduction 

This  report  Is  based  on  an  Investigation 
made  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742) . 

On  Saturday.  April  4,  1970.  about  10:30 
a.m..  Stanley  J.  Benosky  was  killed  In- 
stantly by  a  fall  of  roof  In  the  first  crosscut 
between  the  main  J  track  and  belt  entries 
Inby  J-1  In  the  Lancashire  No.  20  mine.  Ben- 
osky. age  51,  Is  stirvlved  by  his  widow  and 
one  dependent  child  under  18  years  of  age. 
He  had  16  years  and  3  months  experience  as 
a  miner,  the  last  2  years  and  3  months  with 
this  company.  He  was  employed  as  a  brattice- 
man  and  was  performing  his  regiUar  duties 
when  the  accident  occurred.  Only  main- 
tenance work  was  being  performed  on  this 
shift 

Paul  Lenyo,  Federal  coal-mine  inspector, 
was  noUfled  of  the  accident  by  Robert 
Stratton,  company  safety  Inspector,  at  11 
ajn.  the  same  day.  Lenyo  Informed  the 
writers  by  telephone  about  11:20  a.m..  and 
an  Investigation  was  started  the  same  day. 

GENERAL     INFORMATION 

The  mine  openings  consist  of  two  drifts,  a 
slope,  and  two  shafts  into  the  I/awer  Klttan- 
nlng  coalbed,  which  averages  60  inches 
In  thickness  In  the  active  areas.  Of  the  276 
men  employed.  28  worked  on  the  surface 
and  248  worked  imderground  on  3  shifts  a 
day,  5  or  6  days  a  week.  The  average  daUy 
production  of  3,600  tons  of  cleaned  coal  was 
mined  with  ripper-type  contlnuovis-mUUng 
machines  and  a  longwaU  system.  ShuttUe 
cars  were  used  to  transport  cotd  from  the 
face  areas  to  the  belt  conveyors. 

A  room-and-plUar  method  of  mining  was 
followed  and  plUars  were  recovered.  Entries 
were  driven  on  60-  and  90-foot  centers  In 
sets  of  three  to  nine.  The  widths  of  entries, 
rooms,  and  crosscuts  were  not  to  exceed  18 
feet.  The  distance  between  crosscuts  was  not 
to  exceed  100  feet.  The  Immediate  roof  m 
the  crosscut  where  the  accident  occurred 
was  sandy  shale  intersected  by  a  previously 
tmdetected  slickenslded  sUp  near  the  left  rib 
of  the  crosscut.  Posts,  set  at  3-  to  4-foot 
intervals  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  crosscut 
within  3  feet  of  the  ribs,  were  the  sole  means 
of  permanent  roof  support  In  the  accident 
area,  which  had  been  mined  In  June  1969. 
The  roof  In  the  crosscuts  and  entries  In  the 
nearby  area  was  bolted  with  the  exception  of 
this  crosscut  and  the  crosscut  Immediately 
outby.  The  adopted  plan  for  roof  support 
specified  that  permanent  posts  were  to  be 
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set  4  feet  apart  In  a  row  on  one  side  of  a 
16-foot-wlde  roadway.  Additional  supports 
were  to  be  set  where  necessary.  Roof  bolts 
were  used  as  supplemental  roof  support  and 
had  been  Installed  In  compliance  with  the 
company's  bolting  plan.  There  were  several 
unintentional  roof  falU  In  entries  and  cross- 
cuts throughout  this  area  of  the  mine. 

Information  for  this  report  was  obtained 
from  an  investigation  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident  and  from  statements  by  Richard 
Seabolt,  mine  foreman;  William  Carroll,  gen- 
eral assistant  foreman;  John  Toth.  third- 
shift  assistant  foreman;  Joseph  Clccotelll, 
brattlceman,  who  worked  with  the  deceased; 
and  John  Gltnsky  and  Clair  Peacock, 
rockmen. 

The  Investigating  committee  consisted  of 
the  following  persons: 

Barnes  and  Tucker  Company:  Edward 
Arotln.  Production  Manager;  Oeorge  Kutch- 
man.  Superintendent;  Richard  Seabolt.  Mine 
Poreman;  William  Carroll.  General  Assistant 
Foreman:  Julius  Klemstlne.  Mining  Engineer. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America:  Thomas 
Smith,  Michael  Zeanchock.  Jr.,  DarreU  Lane, 
Safety  Committeemen. 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines  and 
Mineral  Industries:  Lawrence  Jones.  Inspec- 
tor, 19th  Blttimlnous  District;  Anthony  E. 
Vftlerl,  Inspector,  24th  Bituminous  District. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Mines:  Warren  K. 
Lewis,  Federal  Coal-Mlne  Inspector:  W.  O. 
Montgomery,  Federal  Coal-Mlne  Inspector 
(Roof  Control). 

The  laat  Federal  Inspection  was  completed 
September  10,  1969.  Spotcheck  Inspections 
were  made  on  December  3,  1969,  and  Febru- 
ary a  and  3,  1970. 

DESCKIPTION   or   ACCIDENT 

The  maintenance  crew,  which  Included 
Stanley  Benosky  and  Joseph  Clccotelll, 
brattlcemen,  entered  the  mine  at  8  ajn. 
and  arrived  in  the  working  section  about 
8:30  ajn.  Benosky  and  Clccotelll  were  in- 
structed by  William  Carroll,  general  assistant 
foreman,  on  the  siffface  to  go  to  the  under- 
cast  In  J-1  section  and  complete  the  Installa- 
tion of  concrete  blocks  on  the  sldee  of  the 
undercast.  When  they  arrived  at  the  entrance 
to  J-1,  Benosky  went  to  the  crosscut  In  which 
the  accident  occurred.  There  he  found  that 
boards  to  be  used  for  biillding  a  door  in  the 
crosscut  to  provide  Ingress  and  egress  Into 
J-1  had  been  delivered  during  the  previous 
shift,  and  Benosky  told  his  helper  they  would 
build  the  door  Instead  of  going  Into  J-1  as 
Instructed.  Benosky  also  told  Clccotelll  to 
wait  there  while  he  went  Into  J-1  to  get  the 
necessary  tools.  Clccotelll  stated  he  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  roof  In  the 
crooscut  while  Benosky  went  to  get  the  tools 
and  found  the  roof  good  in  his  opinion.  After 
Benosky  returned  with  the  tools,  they 
measured  for  the  door  frame  and  Clccotelll 
got  a  plank  and  prepared  to  measure  and  cut 
the  plank  to  the  proper  length.  Benosky, 
upon  determining  that  one  of  the  posts  In 
the  crosscut  was  In  the  way  of  the  door 
frame,  attempted  to  knock  the  post  out  with 
an  ax.  The  poet  was  too  tight  to  knock  out 
so  he  told  Clccotelll  that  he  would  have  to 
cut  the  post  out  with  a  saw  and  he  proceeded 
to  start  cutting  the  post.  In  the  meantime, 
Clccotelll,  who  was  near  the  main  J  belt  smd 
facing  Benosky,  had  sawed  the  plank  for 
the  door  frame  nearly  through  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  the  roof  falling  and  saw  a 
cloud  of  dust.  After  a  few  moments,  the  dust 
cleared  and  Clccotelll  called  to  his  buddy 
and  received  no  answer.  After  determining 
that  Benosky  was  under  the  fall,  be  hurried 
to  get  help  from  the  crew  In  J-1.  The  victim's 
body  was  recovered  In  approximately  1  hour 
and  was  placed  on  a  stretcher  and  trans- 
ported to  the  surface  where  Dr.  A.  W.  Fees 
pronounced  ^I'm  dead  at  about  13  o'clock 
noon. 


The  roof  rock  that  fell  was  sUckenslded  on 
one  side  and  measured  26  feet  long,  13  feet 
6  Inches  wide,  and  was  16  Inches  thick  at 
two  sides  and  near  the  center,  and  tapered  to 
a  featheredge  on  the  other  two  sides.  The 
post  the  victim  was  sawing  was  within  three 
quarters  of  an  Inch  of  being  cut  through 
when  the  roof  collapsed.  The  saw  and  post 
were  found  under  the  fall,  see  sketch  (not 
reproduced  in  the  Rscoao) . 

During  the  preceding  (12  midnight  to  8 
a.m.)  shift,  two  workmen  had  removed  the 
concrete-block  stopping  In  the  crosscut  in 
which  the  accident  occurred  In  order  to  move 
some  equipment  Into  and  out  of  J-1.  They 
stated  that  John  Toth,  night  assistant  fore- 
man, had  Inspected  the  crosscut  and  tested 
the  roof  at  approximately  2  a.m.  and  6:30 
ajn.,  and  Toth  stated  that  he  considered  the 
roof  normal.  The  workmen  also  tested  the 
roof  throughout  the  shift  and  considered  the 
roof  safe.  They  also  stated  that  they  removed 
three  (>ost8  along  the  main  J  belt  and  three 
posts  from  the  entrance  to  the  affected  cross- 
cut near  the  track  entry  to  allow  clearance 
for  the  equipment  being  moved.  The  work- 
men stated  that  the  posts  they  knocked  out 
atnd  also  the  brattice  which  was  removed  did 
not  show  any  pressure  and  were  not  difficult 
to  take  Out.  William  Carroll,  general  assist- 
ant foreman,  said  he  examined  the  area  on 
April  2,  1970,  and  that,  In  bis  opinion,  the 
roof  was  good  at  that  time. 

CAUsx  or  AccmsNT 
Failure  of  the  victim  (employee)  to  provide 
equivalent  support  before  removing  perma-. 
nent  posts  and  failure  of  management  to  roof 
bolt  the  crosscut  according  to  the  plan  used 
in  the  immediate  area  was  the  cause  of  this 
accident. 

BXCOMMENDATIONS 

Compliance  with  the  following  recom- 
mendations may  prevent  accidents  of  a  simi- 
lar natxire: 

1.  Supports  shoiild  not  be  removed  unless 
equivalent  temporary  protection  is  provided 
prior  to  removal,  and  the  workmen  should  be 
m  the  safest  location  possible  while  remov- 
ing supports. 

2.  In  areas  where  roof  bolting  Is  being 
done,  all  roofs  should  be  bolted. 
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Attachkznt  D 
Inspection    or   HomK    Citt    Minx,    Hxlxn 
Mining  Co.,  Hokxx  Citt,  Indiana  Coxtntt, 

PA. 

PBR  inspection  made  April  &-8,  1970.  Area 
covered  was  track  and  belt  entries,  and  4,  6, 
6,  and  7  entries  of  crossover  mains,  and  sec- 
ond right.  Area  not  Inspected  was  the  south 
main  face  area,  1,  2,  and  8  crossover  main 
entries,  and  none  of  the  back  entries  were 
inspected. 

Explosion  occurred  In  No.  7  entry  crossover 
mains  section.  This  area  was  Inspected  April 
8  and  explosion  occurred  April  10. 

There  was  a  total  of  five  mechanical  min- 
ing units  In  operation,  and  the  Inspector 
observed  the  conditions  In  the  area  in  which 
two  units  were  In  operation. 

During  the  PBR  inspection  14  Notices  and 
1  Directive  were  Issued.  The  exhaust  line 
brattice  was  approximately  27  feet  from  the 
face  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  The  con- 
,  tlnuoua  miner  was  In  the  initial  sumpcut 
(line  bratUce  side)  and  the  sump  was 
approximately  14  feet  deep. 


An  Order  was  Issued  because  of  the  explo- 
sion. The  Order  covered  the  entire  mine  and 
Is  still  in  effect. 

Some  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  prevent  a  similar  occiirrence 
follows: 

1.  The  entire  mine  was  Inspected  thor- 
oughly and  46  Notices  and  6  Directives  were 
Issued.  The  majority  of  Notices  have  since 
then  been  abated. 

2.  Each  mechanical  unit  will  be  put  on 
a  separate  split  of  air. 

3.  Line  brattice  will  be  Installed  to  within 
10  feet  of  each  working  face. 

4.  Methane  monitors  are  required. 

6.  Until  methane  monitors  can  be  ob- 
tained, tests  for  methane  are  required  after 
each  shuttle  car  of  coal  Is  loaded  using  a 
flame  safety  lamp  with  a  nonlumlnoiu  flame, 
or  a  permissible  methane  detector. 

e.  Water  sprays  shall  be  turned  on  before 
the  bits  are  rotated  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting or  trimming  coal  or  rock. 

7.  When  the  mine  resumes  operation, 
there  will  be  spot  check  InspectlonB  made 
at  least  once  every  6  working  days. 

8.  After  the  mine  resxunes  operation,  it 
Is  Intended  that  an  Investigation  wll  be 
made  to  determine  whether  methane  libera- 
tion while  coal  Is  being  produced  will  require 
an  Increased  volume  of  air  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

Attachmknt  D-1 
[U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 

Mines,  Division  of  Coal-Mlne  Inspection] 
Coal  Mini  iNSPXcnoN  Report,  Homer  Citt 

Mine,    Helen    Mining    Company,    Homes 

Crrr,  Indiana  Cotjntt,  Pa.,  July  22-25  and 

27-29,  1969 
(By  Harry  C.  Thompson,  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Inq>ector) 

Originating  Office,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Fed- 
eral Building,  V.8.  Post  Office,  Johnstown, 
Permsylvanla  16901. 

Donald  W.  Huntley,  Subdlstrtct  Manager, 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  Subdlstrtct,  Coal 
Mine  Safety  District  A. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  based  on  an  Inspection  made 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  (66  Stat.  692;  30  U.S.C. 
Sees.  461-483)   as  amended. 

The  operator  and  mine  workers  are  parties 
to  the  National  Bituminous  Ooal  Wage  Agree- 
ment which  requires  compliance  with  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION 

The  Homer  City  mine  Is  adjacent  to  Legis- 
lative Route  No.  32024,  about  1  mUe  west  of 
Coral,  Indiana  Coimty,  Pennsylvania,  where 
it  is  presently  served  by  autotrucks.  The  coal 
produced  at  this  mine  will  In  the  near  future 
be  utilized  by  the  Homer  City  electric  gener- 
ating sitatlon. 

The  mine  was  opened  on  May  26,  1969,  by 
the  present  company.  The  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  operating  offlojals  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

James  H.  Hvirley.  President,  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Thomas  Muslck.  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Tn>Hftn«.,  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Nippes,  Production  Manager,  Homer 
City,  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  Oatskle,  Mine  Foreman  and  Super- 
intendent, Coral,  Pennsylvania. 

The  mine  Is  opened  by  a  double-compart- 
ment slope,  2,617  feet  long  on  a  15  degree 
pitch  and  a  16-foot-dlameter  shaft,  606  feet 
in  depUi,  with  a  metal  curtain  wall  installed 
5  feet  from  the  nearest  side.  A  double-com- 
partment shaft  is  presently  being  sunk  by  a 
private  contractor.  The  shaft  is  106  feet  in 
depth  at  the  present  time  and  will  penetrate 
the  ooalbed  at  635  feet  at  a  distance  approxi- 
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mately  2  miles  from  the  bottom  of  the  pres- 
ent slope. 

The  Upper  Freeport  coalbed,  which  ranges 
from  48  to  96  Inches  In  thickness  in  the  pres- 
ent workings,  was  being  mined.  The  co«a  is 
medium-volatile  bituminous,  the  dust  of 
which  Is  explosive. 

Of  the  29  employees,  18  worked  under- 
ground on  3  shifts  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  and 
produced  an  average  of  300  tons  of  coal  dally. 

Surface  structures  at  the  slope  opening 
consisted  of  a  main  office  building,  hoist 
house,  a  combination  mine  office,  supply 
room  and  shop  and  a  combination  lamp 
house  and  bathhouse,  all  of  sheet-metal  con- 
struction; two  2.600-ton-capaclty  raw-coal 
storage  silos  and  a  2,000-ton-capaclty  clean- 
coal  storage  silo,  both  of  concrete  construc- 
tion; a  42-lnch  belt  conveyor  from  the  slope 
portal  to  the  raw-coal  storage  bin,  522  feet 
m  length;  a  36-lnch  belt  conveyor  from  the 
raw-coal  storage  bin  to  the  breaker,  310  feet 
In  length;  and  a  36-lnch  clean-coal  belt  con- 
veyor from  the  breaker  to  the  clean-coal 
storage  bin,  505  feet  In  length.  At  No.  1  shaft 
opening  surface  structures  consisted  of  a 
small  wooden  building  located  within  60  feet 
of  the  mine  opening  which  was  owned  by  the 
contractor  who  sunk  the  shaft;  and  a  com- 
bination mine  office,  bathhouse  and  lamp 
house  of  sheet-metal  construction.  At  No.  2 
shaft  surface  structures  consisted  of  two 
hoist  houses  and  a  small  building  that 
housed  the  air  compressor,  all  of  sheet-metal 
construction.  A  small  supply  house  and  a 
carpenter  shop  of  wooden  construction  were 
located  within  60  feet  of  the  mine  opening. 
A  changehouse  of  wooden  construction  was 
located  more  than  100  feet  from  the  mine 
opening. 

A  room-and-plllar  system  of  mining  will 
be  used.  Entries  18  feet  wide  were  driven  in 
sets  of  four  on  85-foot  centers.  Crosscuts 
were  driven  16  feet  wide  on  100-foot  centers. 
Pillars  were  not  recovered.  Coal  was  mined 
with  continuous  miners  equipped  with  water 
sprays  to  control  dust  on  the  cutting  heads 
and  from  observation  they  appeared  to  be 
effective. 

The  Immediate  roof  consisted  ox  sand  rock 
and  was  supported  by  conventional  timbers 
and  roof  bolts.  The  adopted  roof-support 
plan  appeared  adequate  and  was  followed. 

Permissible  explosives  were  used  by  the 
contracting  crew  to  blast  rock  at  the  No.  2 
shaft;  however,  drilling  and  blasting  were 
not  being  done  during  this  inspection. 

The  mine  Is  classed  gassy  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State.  Preshlft.  on-shlft, 
and  weekly  examinations  were  made;  how- 
ever, the  results  of  the  weekly  examinations 
for  dangerous  conditions  were  not  recorded 
until  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  mine 
officials.  During  this  inspection  the  mine  ex- 
aminer was  accompanied  while  making  a 
preshlft  examination  of  the  mine.  VentilaUon 
was  Induced  by  two  Aerodyne  fans  properly 
installed  on  the  surface  at  the  slope  and  at 
the  No.  1  shaft  operating  exhausting,  and 
were  equipped  with  the  necessary  safety  de- 
vices except  pressure  recording  gages.  Venti- 
lation at  the  No.  2  shaft  was  Induced  by  an 
auxiliary  blower  fan  Installed  on  the  surface 
with  18-lnch  tubing  installed  In  the  shaft. 
The  air  current  was  controlled  by  solid  con- 
crete-block stoppings,  and  air  was  conducted 
to  the  working  faces  by  use  of  check  curtains 
and  line  brattice.  Face  ventilation  was  ade- 
quate. Tests  made  in  all  active  working  places 
throughout  the  mine  with  a  permissible 
flame  safety  lamp  and  a  methane  detector 
did  not  Indicate  the  presence  of  methane 
accumulations  or  an  oxygen-deficient  at- 
mosphere. One  air  sample  was  collected  near 
the  bottom  of  the  No.  2  shaft  presently  being 
sunk  by  a  private  contractor  and  two  samples 
were  collected  in  the  main  returns,  see  table 
1.  Methane  monitors  were  not  used. 


The  mine  surfaces  ranged  from  wet  to 
damp  and  were  free  from  accumulations  of 
loose  coal  and  coal  dust.  The  applications  of 
rock  dust  and  general  cleanup  of  loose  coal 
In  the  face  regions  were  Included  as  part  of 
the  mining  cycle.  Rock  dust  had  been  applied 
to  all  areas  of  the  mine,  including  back  and 
parallel  entries,  but  dust  samples  were  not 
collected  due  to  excessive  moisture.  Float  dust 
was  controlled  with  water  sprays  on  the  heads 
of  the  continuous  miner  and  at  the  feeder 
car  when  coal  was  transferred  into  the 
bucket  at  the  bottom  of  No.  1  shaft.  Coal 
was  transported  from  the  working  faces  in 
shuttle  cars  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  where 
It  was  discharged  onto  a  belt  feeder  car  into 
a  bucket  of  2-ton  capacity.  The  bucket  was 
lifted  to  the  top  landing  of  the  shaft  with  a 
hoist,  where  it  was  dumped  into  an  auto- 
truck. Men  and  supplies  were  lowered  into 
and  lifted  out  of  the  mine  in  the  bucket  xised 
to  transport  coal.  The  hoist  was  equipped 
with  automatic  stop  controls  but  not  over- 
speed  or  overwind  devices;  however,  when 
men  were  being  transported  in  the  bucket  a 
second  engineer  was  on  duty  at  all  times. 
The  hoisting  equipment  was  inspected  dally 
by  a  competent  person,  and  a  record  of  the 
examination  was  kept.  The  %-lnch-dlameter 
no  tvrist  rope  was  connected  to  the  bucket 
with  a  self-locking  hook,  and  the  rope  was 
fastened  to  the  hook  by  means  of  five  prop- 
erly Installed  Crosby-type  clamps.  Two  bridle 
cables  were  connected  securely  to  the  rope 
at  least  3  feet  above  the  socket  and  attached 
to  the  bucket  securely.  Rope  guides  were 
used  on  each  side  of  the  bucket  to  prevent 
the  bucket  from  twisting  while  In  transit. 
The  bucket  was  equipped  with  locking 
devices  on  each  side  to  prevent  the  bucket 
from  tilting.  Four  men  were  transported  at 
one  time  at  a  speed  of  approximately  300  feet 
a  minute.  As  soon  as  the  contractor  com- 
pletes his  work  In  the  slope,  a  period  esti- 
mated at  about  two  weeks,  coal  production 
will  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 

Coal  will  be  transported  from  the  face  with 
shuttle  cars  which  wlU  discharge  onto  belt 
conveyors  that  will  transport  the  coal  directly 
to  the  Homer  City  electric  generaUng  station. 
Men  will  be  transported  on  a  man-trip  car 
equipped  with  the  necessary  safety  devices. 
The  hoUt  used  at  the  slope  will  be  equipped 
with  all  the  necessary  safety  devices.  The 
track  and  rolling  stock  were  in  good  condi- 
tion. Clearance  was  adequate  and  shelter 
holes  provided  where  necessary. 

Electric  power  at  110,  220,  480,  2,300,  and 
13,200  volts  alternating  current  was  used  on 
the  stirface  and  650-volts  alternating  current 
and  250-volt6  direct-current  power  was  tised 
underground.  Alternating  current  at  13,200 
volts  was  taken  into  the  mine  through 
shielded  cables  properly  installed  in  the  No.  1 
shaft  to  the  600-kUowatt  sUlcon-dlode  recti- 
fier and  into  the  slope  to  the  100-kllowatt 
silicon-diode  rectifier.  Cutout  switches  were 
provided  where  required.  Lightning  protec- 
tion was  provided  for  the  power  circuits  lead- 
ing underground.  All  underground  face 
equipment  was  of  permissible  type,  main- 
tained in  permissible  condition,  provided 
with  overload  protection,  and  frame 
grounded  or  equivalent  devices  provided. 
The  trailing  cables  were  of  flre-resistant 
type  and  were  provided  with  short-clrcviit 
protection.  Tests  for  methane  were  made 
frequently  while  electrical  equipment  was 
being  operated  In  face  areas  and  Just  prior 
to  the  time  such  equipment  was  taken  inby 
the  last  open  crosscut. 

Plreflghting  facilities  were  adequate  and 
consisted  of  chemical  fire  extinguishers,  water 
piped  to  the  faces,  and  rock  dust. 

An  accurate  map  of  the  mine  was  posted 
in  the  mine  office  and  indicated  that  the 
active  workings  were  not  approaching 
abandoned   wcwklngs.   adjacent  mines,   im- 


pounde<>  water  or  oil  wells.  Several  gas  wells 
were  on  the  property  but  none  in  the  area 
presently  being  mined.  Escape  ways  were  ade- 
quate and  marked.  Permissible  electric  cap 
lamps  were  used  for  portable  Illumination 
underground  and  smoking  was  not  permitted 
in  the  mine.  A  suitable  check-in  and  check- 
out system  was  being  used  by  the  close  of  the 
inspection.  Protective  hats  and  protective 
footwear  were  worn  by  the  workmen  and 
eyeshlelds  were  worn  by  the  workmen  where 
there  was  a  hazard  from  flying  particles. 
Health  hazards  from  dusts,  fumes,  and  mists 
were  not  present  in  and  around  the  mine 
Adequate  first-aid  supplies  were  available  by 
the  close  of  the  Inspection.  Self-rescuers 
were  provided  for  underground  personnel. 

Most  of  the  employees  had  been  trained  in 
accident  prevention  and  first  aid,  and  eight 
employees  had  been  trained  in  mine  rescue 
and  recovery  operation. 

The  Importance  of  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
and  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code  between 
inspections  was  discussed  with  mine  offi- 
cials and  the  mine  safety  committee. 
Port  / — Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 

VloIatlonB  of  the  Mine  Safety  Provisions  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  were  not 
observed  during  this  inspection. 

Part  n— Federal  Mine  Safety  Code 
Article  n — Miscellaneous  Surface  Conditiona 

Section  Id.  Two  buildings  al  wooden  con- 
struction at  No.  2  shaft  and  one  at  No.  1 
shaft  were  located  within  60  feet  of  mine 
openings. 

This  hazard  was  partially  corrected  by  re- 
moving the  building  at  Mo.  1  shaft  from  the 
property. 
Article  in — Control  of  Roof,  Face,  and  Ribs 

Section  2a.  Several  posts  were  set  in  Nob. 
2,  3,  and  4  entries  on  cap  wedges  or  round 
insecure  blocks. 

No  action  taken. 

Section  2f.  Several  posts  knocked  out  ac- 
cidentally along  the  supply  roadway  were 
not  reset  promptly. 

No  action  taken. 

Article  V — Ventilation  and  Mine  Gases 

Section  Ij.  The  main  fans  at  the  No.  1 
shaft  and  at  the  slope  were  not  prorlded 
with  pressiu^-recording  gages. 

No  action  taken. 

Section  lOf.  A  record  of  the  weekly  ex- 
aminations for  dangerous  condltlona  was  not 
kept  at  the  mine. 

Corrected. 

Artide  vn — ^Transportation 
Section  2d.  A  second  means  of  signaling 
between  the  bottom  and  hcHstlng  station  at 
No.  1  shaft  vras  not  provided. 
Corrected. 

Article  vm — ^Electricity 
Section  Sa.  The  swltcbboxee  for  the  two 
hoists  and  the  air  compressor  at  the  No.  2 
shaft  were  not  frame-grounded. 
No  action  taken. 

Section  7c.  Ughtning  arresters  were  not 
provided  where  the  telephone  circuits  enter 
the  mine  at  the  slopw  and  at  No.  1  shaft. 
Oorrected. 

Article  XI — ^Miscellaneous 
Section  6a.  A  check-in  and  che^-out  sys- 
tem was  not  provided. 
Corrected. 

Article  xn — General  Safety  Conditions 
Section  4a.  The  flrst-ald  supplies  at  the 
top  oJ  No.  1  shaft  did  not  include  stretcher* 
and  splints,  and  at  the  bottom  flints  were 
not  provided. 
Oorrected. 

Barxt  O.  TBOMPSoir, 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 
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Violations  obsefved 


Date  ot  inspection 


Act    Code 


July  22, 1969. 


July  23. 1969. 


(1)  Art  II,  sec.  Id. 
(1)  Act  III.  sec.  2a. 
(1)  ArtV,  setli. 
(1)  Art.  V,  sec  lOi. 

(1)  Art.  XI.  sec  6a. 

(2)  Alt  XII,  sec  4a. 
(l)Attlll,sec2t. 
(l)Art.  Vll.sec.  2d. 
(1)  Art.  VIII.  SW.7C. 


Violations  observed 


Date  ol  inspection 


Act    Code 


July  24. 1969 0 

July  25, 1969 0 

July27,1969 0 

July  28,  1969 0 

July  29, 1969 0 


0. 


1)  Art  V,  seel  i. 


^1) 


Alt  VIII,  sec.  7c 


(i)  Art  II.  sec.  Id. 
(3)  Art.  VIII.  sec  5a. 


TABLE  l.-HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  RESEARCH  AND  TESTING  CENTER.  BUREAU  OF  MINES.  4800  FORBES  AVENUE.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

ANALYSIS  OF  AIR  SAMPLES-HOMER  CITY  MINE.  HOMER  CITY.  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PA..  HELEN  MINING  CO. 

(Collected  July  23.  29, 1969;  last  sample  received  July  31. 1969| 


Percent  by  volume 


Bottle  No. 


A-8865 


A-8890 
B-7978 


Laboratory 
No. 


Location  in  mine 


Carbon 
dioxide 


Oxygen 


Methane 


Carbon 
monoxide 


Nitrojen 


Cubic  feet 
air  per 
minute 


Cubic  (eet 

methane  in 

24  hours 


408726  Working  place,  sinking  shaft  near  bottom  of  No.  2 
♦UB/rt    "°\,3rt«  fj  j„j  ,,om  floor  and  13  ins.  from  nearest 

sides. 

408727  Main  return.  25  ft  inby  slope  'an..—. 

408728  Main  return,  50  ft  inby  bottom  of  shaft 


0.03 


.03 
.03 


20.93 


20.93 
20.93 


0.00  . 

.00  . 

.00  , 


79.  C4  

79. 04  58, 050  . 

79.04  27,360 


Attachment  D-2 
lUS  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of 
'    ■   "  Mines] 

COAL  Md«  Inspection  Report,  Homek  Citt 

^SotTHE    HEI.EN    MINING    CO.    (FORMERLY 
S^   iLlNC   CO.).  HOMER   CITT     INDIANA 

^^T.   PA..   NOVEMBER    19-20.   24-26.   28, 
AND  December  2. 1969 
(By  Prank  A.  Koza.  Federal  Coal-Mlne 
Inspector) 
OrleinaUng  Office.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Fed- 
erS  lul?dlni.  US.  Post  Office.  Johnstown. 

^^J^iT.  H^Uey.  SubdUtrlct  Manager 
joSwn,  Pennsylvania.  Subdlstrlct.  Coal 
Mine  Safety  DUtrlct  A. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  Is  based  on  an  InspecUon  made 
to  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 
S,^Mlne  safety  Act  (66  Stat.  692;  30  VS.C. 
Sees.  451-483)  as  amended. 

The  numeral  recorded  after  a  section  Iden- 
tmcatlon  shows  the  number  of  consecutive 
repetitions  of  the  hazard  cited  under  the 

Code.  .,„ 

The  operator  and  mine  workers  are  parties 
to  the  NaUonal  Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agree- 
ment which  requires  compliance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

The  Homer  City  mine  is  adjacent  to  Leg- 
islative Route  No.  32024.  1  mile  west  of  the 
village  of  Coral,  about  4  mUes  west  of  Homer 
City   Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Since  the  previous  Federal  Inspection,  which 
was  completed  July  29.  1969.  Alfred  J.  Hor- 
waih  Shadyslde.  Ohio,  had  been  appointed 
Buperlntendent,  and  Rudolph  Slsltkl,  Bolivar, 
Pennsylvania,  had  been  appointed  mine  fore- 
man. 

The  mine  Is  opened  by  a  double-compart- 
ment slope  2,617  feet  long  on  a  IS-degree 
pitch  and  a  15-foot-dlameter  shaft  608  feet 
in  depth,  with  a  metal  curtain  wall  Installed 
6  feet  from  the  nearest  side.  A  double-com- 
partment shaft  Is  presenUy  being  sunk  by  a 
private  contractor.  The  shaft  U  400  feet  In 
depth  at  the  present  time  and  wlU  penetrate 
the  coalbed  at  635  feet  at  a  distance  approxi- 
mately 2  miles  from  the  bottom  ol  the  pres- 
ent slope. 

The  Upper  Preeport  coalbed,  which  range^ 
from  48  to  96  Inches  In  thickness  In  the 
present  workings,  was  being  mined.  The  mine 
aflorded  employment  on  3  shifts  a  day,  6 
days  a  week,  for  120  men,  45  of  whom  worked 


on  the  surface  and  75  underground.  The 
average  dally  production  was  800  tons  of 
coal.  An  official  estimated  the  life  of  the 
mtoe  to  be  30  years. 

Coal  was  mined  with  two  Lee-Norse  con- 
tinuous miners.  Pillars  were  not  recovered. 

The  Immediate  roof  In  the  slope  section 
was  24  Inches  of  top  coal,  and  the  Immediate 
roof  In  the  shaft  section  was  shale.  Roof 
conditions  varied  from  good  to  poor,  and  the 
roof  was  supported  by  conventional  timbers 
and  roof  bolts.  The  bolts  were  Installed  In 
compliance  with  the  Bureau-approved  plan. 
The  roof-control  plan  required  temporary 
supports  to  be  set  at  4-foot  Intervals  In  the 
first  lift  to  within  4  feet  of  the  face  before 
the  second  lift  was  started.  One  row  of  per- 
manent posts  Is  set  on  4-foot  centers  to 
maintain  a  14-foot-wlde  shuttle-car  road- 
way. Turnout  openings  bypassed  for  haulage 
purposes  are  to  be  posted  to  comply  with 
roadway  widths.  The  adopted  roof-support 
plan  appeared  adequate  and  was  followed. 

This  mine  Is  classed  gassy  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State.  Check  curtains 
and  line  brattice  were  used  to  conduct  the 
air  to  the  working  faces.  Face  ventilation 
was  adequate.  Methane  was  being  liberated 
freely  In  the  face  areas,  but  It  was  being 
diluted  properly  and  carried  away  by  ade- 
quate air  currents  during  this  inspection. 
Preshlft,  on-shlft.  and  weekly  examinations 
were  made,  and  they  Included  tests  for 
methane  and  oxygen  deficiency  with  a  per- 
missible fiame  safety  lamp  and  a  methane 
detector.  During  this  inspection,  a  fire  boss 
was  observed  while  performing  his  duties 
during  the  preshlft  examinations.  Tests  made 
in  all  active  and  inactive  places  throughout 
the  mine  with  a  permissible  flame  safety 
lamp  and  a  P-2  methane  detector  did  not 
Indicate  the  presence  of  methane  accumula- 
tions or  an  oxygen-deficient  atmosphere. 
The  analyses  of  five  air  samples  collected, 
one  near  the  bottom  of  the  No.  2  shaft  pres- 
ently being  sunk  by  a  private  contractor,  two 
m  the  return  from  Immediate  working  sec- 
tions, and  two  In  the  main  returns,  are 
shown  in  table  1.  The  main  returns  samples 
Indicated  that  the  mine  was  liberating 
1,180.000  cubic  feet  of  methane  in  24  hours, 
see  table  1.  Methane  monitors  were  not  used. 
The  mine  surfaces  varied  from  wet  to  dry 
and  were  free  from  accumulations  of  loose 
coal  and  coal  dust.  The  applications  of  rock 
dtrst  and  general  cleanup  of  loose  coal  In 
face  regions  were  tocluded  as  part  of  the 
^T^tning  cycle.  The  areas  along  belt  heads, 
belt  tails,  and  air  locks  along  the  belts  were 


cleaned  of  coal-dvist  accumulations  dally, 
and  rock  dust  was  applied  to  the  affected 
areas.  Two  continuous  miners  were  used  to 
mine  coal  and  produced  coal  dust;  however 
sprays  of  water  were  conducted  onto  the  cut- 
ting heads  of  the  miners  as  the  coal  was 
being  mined.  The  water  sprays  appeared  to 
be  effective  when  coal  was  being  mined  but 
were  only  parltally  effective  when  rock  was 
cut  with  the  miners.  Air  locks  were  \ised  to 
control  dust  along  belt  conveyors.  All  areas 
of  the  mine.  Including  the  back  and  parallel 
entries,  were  rock-dusted  adequately.  A  dust 
survey  was  made  in  the  advancing  main  en- 
tries m  the  No.  1  shaft  section  and  the  slope 
section  by  the  standard  Bureau  of  Mines 
method,  see  table  2.  All  dust  samples  col- 
lected contained  more  than  65  percent  of 
tocombustlble  material. 

The  electric  face  equipment  was  of  per- 
missible type,  maintained  In  permissible  con- 
dition, and  provided  with  overload  protec- 
tion. The  trailing  cables  were  flame  resistant 
and  were  provided  with  short-circuit  pro- 
tection. Tests  for  methane  were  made  fre- 
quently while  electrical  equipment  was  being 
operated  In  face  areas  and  Just  prior  to  the 
time  such  equipment  was  taken  Inby  the 
last  open  crosscut. 

An  up-to-date  map  of  the  mine  was  posted 
In  the  mine  office  on  the  surface,  and  It  indi- 
cated that  the  active  workings  were  not 
approaching  abandoned  workings,  adjacent 
mines,  Impounded  water  or  gas,  or  oil  and 
gas  wells. 

The  section  escapeways,  belt  entries,  and 
main  returns  were  traveled  during  this  in- 
spection; they  were  In  safe,  travelable  condi- 
tion and  were  marked.  The  mine  has  only 
one  separate  opening  to  the  surface;  how- 
ever, the  only  work  being  done  In  the  mine 
is  confined  to  development  of  the  main  en- 
tries between  the  slope  section  and  the  No.  1 
shaft  section  to  provide  a  separate  escape- 
way  and  an  airway  to  the  sxirface. 

Both  the  slope  and  the  No.  1  shaft  section 
are  liberating  methane  freely  and  must  be 
given  constant  supervision  at  all  times  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  an  accumulation. 

Most  of  the  employees  had  been  trained 
in  accident  prevention  and  first  aid,  and  10 
employees  had  been  trained  in  mine  rescue 
and  recovery  operations. 

The  Importance  of  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  and  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code  be- 
tween inspections  was  discussed  with  mine 
officials  and  a  member  of  the  mine  safety 
committee. 
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Part  I— Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 

Provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  were  being  compUed  with  at  the  time  of 
this  Inspection. 

Part  II— Federal  Mine  Safety  Code 
Article  ni— <:!ontrol  of  Roof,  Face,  and  Rlbe 

Section  2a.  1.  Many  posts  which  were  too 
short  were  set  on  cap  wedges  or  round.  In- 
secure blocks  in  the  No.  1  shaft  and  slope 
sections. 

No  action  taken. 

Section  2f.  1.  Posts  knocked  out  acciden- 
tally at  several  places  along  the  shuttle-car 
roadways  In  the  No.  1  shaft  and  slope  sec- 
tions were  not  reset  promptly. 

No  action  taken. 
Article  V— Ventilation  and  Mine  Gases 

Section  Ij.  1.  The  main  fan  at  the  slope 
was  not  provided  with  a  pressure-recording 
gage. 

No  action  taken. 

Section  6a.  The  No.  5  main  entry  in  the 
No.  1  shaft  section  was  advanced  120  feet 
beyond  the  last  open  crosscut. 

No  action  taken. 


Article  VII — Transportation 


one 
was 


Section  4e.  The  clearance  space  at 
place  outby  the  main  slope  belt  tall 
obstructed  with  discarded  suppUes. 

No  action  taken. 
'Section  6h.  The  lights  on  the  small  Kersey 
mine  tractor  in  the  No.  1  shaft  section  were 
not  maintained  in  working  condition. 

Article  Vin— Electricity 

Section  5b.  1.  The  swltchboxes  for  the 
welder  on  the  surface  at  No.  1  shaft,  and  the 
pvunp  m  No.  2  main  entry  In  the  slope  section 
were  not  frame-grounded.  The  frame-ground- 
ing circuits  In  the  trailing  cable  to  the  Joy 
loader  In  the  slope  section  were  twisted  onto 
the  grounding  medium. 

Corrected. 

Section  6e.  Insulating  mats  or  other 
electrically  nonconductlve  material  were  not 
provided  at  the  power-control  swltchboxes 
for  the  air  compressor  on  the  svirface  and 
the  heater  in  the  washhouse  at  No.  1  shaft, 
and  at  the  pump  in  No.  2  main  entry  In  the 
slope  section. 

Corrected. 

HOMER  CITY  MINE-THE  HELEN  MINING  CO. 


Section  $f.  The  resistors  for  the  No.  2  hoist 
at  the  No.  2  shaft  were  not  guarded  against 
personal  contact. 

No  action  taken. 

Article  IX— Safeguards  for  Mechanical 
Equipment 

Section  2a3.  The  belt  drives  on  the  air 
compressor  on  the  surface  at  No.  1  shaft  and 
on  the  Barber  Greene  portable  belt  conveyor 
at  the  silo  at  the  slope  were  within  7  feet  of 
the  fioor  and  were  not  guarded. 

This  violation  was  partially  corrected  by 
adequately  guarding  the  belt  drives  on  the 
air  compressor  on  the  surface  at  No.  1  shaft. 

Section  2a4.  The  flywheel  on  the  vibrator 
at  the  cleaning  plant  was  not  guarded. 

No  action  taken. 
Article  X— Fire  Protection  and  Mine  Disasters 

Section  Ik.  Empty  paper  rock-dust  bags 
were  piled  at  one  place  along  the  main  slope 
belt  and  were  strewn  out  by  the  belt  taU. 

Corrected. 

Prank  A.  Koza, 
Federal  Coal-Mine  Inspector. 


Violations  observed 


Date  of  Inspection 


Act    Code 


Nov.  19. 1969 

Nov.  20, 1969 

Nov.24.  1969..... 
Nov.  25,  1969 


(l)Art.lll,  sec.  2a. 
(l)Art.lll,  sec.  2f. 

(1)  Art.  VII.  sec.  6b. 
(l)Art.  VIII.  sec.  5b. 

(2)  Art  VIM,  sec.  6e. 

(1)  Art  IX,  sec.  2a3. 
0. 

(l)Art.  Ill.sec.  2a. 
(l)Art.  Ill.sec.  2f. 

(2)  Art  VIII,  sec  5b. 


Violations  observed 


Date  of  inspection 


Act    Code 


Nov.  26. 1969. 
Nov.  28, 1969. 
Dec.  2, 1969.. 


(1)  Art.  VIII,  sec.  6e. 
(1)  Art.  VIII.  sec.  6t 
h)  Art.  V,  sec  6a. 

(i)  Art  V,  sec  Ij. 
(1)  Art.  VII,  sec  4e. 
(1)  Art.  IX.  sec  2a3. 
(l)  Art.  IX,  sec.  2a4. 
(1)  Art.  X,  sac  Ik. 


TABLE  l.-HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  RESEARCH  AND  TESTING  CENTER,  BUREAU  OF  MINES,  4800  FORBES  AVENUE.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
ANALYSES  OF  AIR  SAMPLES-+IOMER  CITY  MINE.  HOMER  CITY.  INDIANA  COUNTY.  PA..  THE  HELEN  MINING  CO. 
(Collected  Nov.  19, 25, 28. 1969,  last  sample  received  Dec  1, 19691 


Bottle  No. 


Percent  by  volume 


Laboratory 

No.    Location  in  mine 


Carbon 
dioxide 


Oxygen 


B-8992 

B-8994 
B-2311 


B-2391 
B-2547 


410459  Return  air,  split  return  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  mam 

entries  No.  1  shaft  section.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

410460  Main  return  air  course  30  ft  in  by  No.  1  shaft  bottom  . 

410552  Working  place,  sinking  shaft  near  bottom  of  No.  I 

shaft,  24  in.  from  floor  and  13  in.  from  nearest 

410553  Main  return  air,  main  return  top  deck  of  skipe  at  trap 

door.  , .  .. 

410554  Return  air,  return  from  immediate  working  section, 

0  entry  slope  section. 


0.03 


20.77 


.04 
.04 

20.72 
20.92 

.03 

20.81 

.03 

20.82 

Carbon 
Methane         monoxide 

0.35  

.48 

.00 

.49  

.44  


Nitrogen 


Cubic  feet  Cubic  feet 

■ir  per         methane  in 
minute  24  hours 


78.85 

78.76 
79.04 


78.67 
78.71 


27.740 
38.000 


140,000 
260.000 


130.000 
86,400 


920.000 
550.000 


TABLE  2.-ANALYSES  OF  DUST  SAMPLES,  HOMER  CITY  MINE.  THE  HELEN  MINING  COMPANY 

(Collected  by  Frank  A.  Kaza| 


Lab.  No. 


Sample 
No. 


Sample 
of  dust 
from 


I  As  received 

percent  in- 

Location  in  mine,  dust  survey  samples        combustible 


J-38169          lAl  Band... 

J-38170  lAlCCR       do.. 

J-38170  1A2  do.. 

J-38172  1A2CCR       do.. 

J-38173  1A3  do.- 

J-38174  1A3CCR        do.. 

J-38175  1A4  do.. 

IB!  

1B2  

1B3  

J-38176          1B4  Band... 

J-38177  ICl  do-. 

J-38178  ICICCL        do.. 

J-38179  1C2  do.. 

J-38180  1C2CCL        do.. 

J-38181  1C3  do.- 

J-38182  1C3CCL       do.- 

J-38183  1C4  do.. 

Footnote  at  end  of  table, 


NOV.  20,  1969 

5  main  entries  No.  1  shaft  section.  Start- 
ing point  15  feet  inby  No.  4  shaft  entry. 

No.  1  return  entry:  -b 

0+00 l\ 

0+180ft II 

0+200 I? 

0+360 91 

0+400 « 

0+540 95 

0+600 » 

No.  2  belt  entry: 

0+00  (moving  belt) 

C+200  (moving  belt) 

0+400  (moving  belt) — 

0+600 * 

No.  3  entry  (purposed  beit  entry): 

0+00 f. 

0+190 If 

0+200 82 

0+370 81 

0+400 90 

0+550 g 

0+600 98 


Lab.  No. 


Sample 
No. 


Sample 
of  dust 
from 


I  As  received 

percent  in- 

Location  in  mine,  dust  survey  samples        combustible 


J-38184. 
J-3818S 
J-38186. 
J-38187. 
J-38188 

J-38189 
J-38190 
J-38191 
J-38192 
J -38193 


J -38915 


101    Band.... 

IDICCL do.... 

1D2. do.... 

102CCL do.... 

1D3 do... 

1D4 

lEl do... 

lElCCL do... 

1E2 do... 

1E2CCL do... 

1E3 do... 

1E4 

2AI  

2A2  

2A3  

2A4  

2A5  H  band 


No.  4  entry  (intake):  » 

0-HX). g 

0+170 ^ 

0+200 M 

0+360 Sc 

0+400 * 

0+600  (not  driven) 

No.  5  entry  (intake):  03 

0-HXl 96 

0+170 S 

0+200 £ 

0+350 55 

0-l-400tt ' 

0+600  (not  driven)       

NOV.  28. 1969 

5  main  entries  slope  seclBrt  Starting 
point-72  ft  inby  bottom  of  slope. 

0  entry  (return): 

0+00  (not  driven) r 

0+200  feet(not  driven) 

0+400  (not  driven)... - 

0+600  (not  driven) ii 

0+800  (left  rib  wet) ** 
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August  IJtj  1970 


Ub.  No. 


SampI* 

No. 


SampI* 
ol  dust 
(rom 


Location  in  mine,  dust  survey  samples 


>  As  received 
percent  in- 
combustible 


Lab.  No. 


Sample 
No. 


Sample 
of  dust 
from 


I  As  received 

percent  in- 

Location  in  mine,  dust  survey  samples        combustibto 


J-38916 
J-38917 
J-389I8 
J-38919 
J-38920 
J-3W21 
J-38922 
J-38923 
J-38924 


J-3892S 


2B1 

2B1CCR 

2B2 

2B2CCR 

2B3 

2B3CCR 

2B4 

2B4CCR 

2BS 

2C1 
2C2 
2C3 
2C4 

2C5 

201 
201 CCL 


Band... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

*;  band. 

Band... 
do.. 


Band. 


No.  1  entry  (return): 

0+00 

0+180 

0+200 

0+380 

0+400 

0+580 

0+600  (leit  rib  weO-- 

0+780 

0+800 

No.  2  belt  entry: 

0+00  (moving  belt)... 

0+200  (moving  belt).. 

0+400  (moving  belt... 

0+600  (moving  belt).. 

0+800  (moving  belt).. 
No.  3  entry  (intaKe): 

0+00 

0+180  ((ebbed) 


99 
96 
93 
95 
100 
100 
99 
97 
96 


97 


•  By  volumeter. 

Attachmxnt  D-3 
\VS.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of 

Mines) 
Coal  Minx  Inspection  Repobt,  Homer  Cmr 
Minx,  Thx  Heij:n  Mining  Co.,  Homeb  Citt, 
Indiana  Cottntt,  Pa..  April  6-8, 1970 
(By  Stanley  J.  Smetana.  Federal  Coal-Mine 
Inspector) 
Originating  Office,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Fed- 
eral Building,  U.S.  Post  Office,  Jolmstown, 
Pennsylvania  15901. 

Donald  W.  Huntley,  Subdlstrict  Manager, 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  Subdlstrict,  Coal 
Mine  Safety  District  A. 

INTBODXrCnON 

This  report  Is  l>ased  on  an  Inspection  made 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742) . 

CENEBAL  INrOEMATTON 

The  Homer  City  mine  Is  located  about  2 
miles  south  of  Homer  Cnty,  Indiana  County, 
Pennsylvania, 

The  mine  Is  opened  by  a  shaft  and  an  over 
and  under  two-compartment  slope  Into  the 
Upper  Preeport  coaltied.  Of  the  128  em- 
ployees. 108  worked  underground  on  3  shifts 
a  day,  and  produced  an  average  of  1,100  tons 
of  coal  a  day. 

FEDSaAL    COAL    ICINE    HEALTH    AND    SAFZTT    ACT 
OP   19«9 

notices  and  orders 

Violation — Section  75.518:  The  three-phase 
altematlng-ctirrent  pump  motor  at  the  slope 
Ijottom  was  not  provided  with  adequate  over- 
load protection  that  would  deenerglze  all 
three  phases  In  the  event  that  any  phase 
Is  overloaded.  A  Notice  of  Violation  No.  1  was 
Issued  April  6,  1970,  on  Form  104. (b)  requir- 
ing that  this  violation  be  abated  by  8  a.m. 
on  April  8.  1970,  and  a  Notice  of  Penalty 
No.  1  pertaining  thereto  was  Issued  April  6, 
1970.  This  violation  was  not  totally  abated  In 
the  time  set,  and  a  Form  104.  (b)  extension 
was  Issued,  extending  the  time  for  abate- 
ment to  8  aon.,  April  15. 1970. 

Violation — Section  75.1101:  Deluge-type 
water  sprays  or  foam  generators  automati- 
cally actuated  by  rise  in  temperatures  or 
other  no  less  effective  means  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  controlling  fires  were  not  in- 
stalled on  the  No.  l  flight  belt  conveyor 
drive.  A  Notice  of  Violation  No.  2  was  issued 
^ril  6,  1970.  on  Form  104.  (b)  requiring  that 
this  violation  be  abated  by  8  ajn.  on  May  16, 
1970,  and  a  Notice  of  Penalty  No.  2  pertaining 
thereto  was  Issued  April  6, 1970. 

Violation — Section  75.1100:  The  waterllne 


J-38926 

J-38927 
J-38928 
i-38929 
J-38930 
J-38931 

J-38932 
J-38933 
J-38934 
1-38935 
J-38936 
J-38937 
J-38938 

J-38939 


202 

202CCL 

203 

2D3CCL 

204 

204CCL 

205 

2E1 

2E1CCL 

2E2 

2E2CCL 

2E3 

2E3CCL 

2E4 

2E4CCL 

2E5 


Band 


Band 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do.... 

...do..-, 
...do.—. 

...do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
U  Band. 

iiBand". 


0+200 

0+308  (gobbed) 

0+400 

0+550 

0+600 

0+760 

0+800 

No.  4  entry  (intake): 

0+00 

0+180  ft..... 

0+200 

0+380 

0+400 

0+580 

0+600  (left  rib  wet) 

0+780  (too  wet  for  sampling) 

0+800  (left  rib  weO 


91 

"95 
82 
95 
97 
93 

93 
92 
93 
89 
92 
89 
95 

ioo 


along  No.  1  flight  belt  conveyor  was  not  pro- 
vided with  150  feet  of  rubber-lined  firehose 
or  the  equivalent  at  each  firehose  outlet. 
A  Notice  of  Violation  No.  3  was  issued  April 
6,  1970,  on  Form  104.(b)  requiring  that  this 
violation  be  abated  by  8  ajn.  on  May  15, 
1970,  and  a  Notice  of  Penalty  No.  3  pertain- 
ing thereto  was  Issued  April  6,  1970. 

Violation — Section  75.1404:  The  haulage 
locomotives  undergroxind  were  not  equipped 
with  automatic  brakes  or  other  devices  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  which  are  designed 
to  atop  the  locomotives  with  the  proper  mar- 
gin of  safety.  A  Notice  of  Violation  No.  4 
was  Issued  April  6,  1970,  on  Form  104.  (b)  re- 
quiring that  this  violation  be  abated  by 
8  am.  on  Jtme  19,  1970,  and  a  Notice  of 
Penalty  No.  4  pertaining  thereto  was  issued 
April  6,  1970. 

Violation — Section  75.1715:  The  employees 
were  not  provided  with  a  positive  Identifica- 
tion check  fastened  to  the  lamp  belt  and 
made  of  rust-resistant  metal  of  not  less  than 
16  gage.  A  Notice  of  Violation  No.  1  was  Issued 
April  7,  1970,  on  Form  104.  (b)  requiring  that 
this  violation  be  abated  by  8  a.m.  on  April  15, 
1970,  and  a  Notice  of  Penalty  No.  1  pertain- 
ing thereto  was  Issued  April  7,  1970. 

Violation — Section  76.1714:  Self-reecuers 
were  not  provided  for  the  miners  In  2  right 
that  would  protect  the  miner  for  1  hour  or 
longer.  A  notice  of  Violation  No.  2  was  issued 
April  7,  1970,  on  Form  104. (b)  requiring  that 
this  violation  be  abated  by  8  a.m.  on  May  15, 
1970,  and  a  NoUce  of  Penalty  No.  2  perUlnlng 
thereto  was  Issued  April  7,  1970. 

Violation — Section  75.1712:  Sanitary  toilet 
facilities  were  not  provided  In  the  active 
workings  of  2  right.  A  Notice  of  Violation 
No.  3  was  issued  April  7,  1970,  on  Form 
104.(b)  requiring  that  this  violation  be  abat- 
ed by  8  a.m.  on  May  15,  1970,  and  a  Notice  of 
Penalty  No.  3  pertaining  thereto  was  Issued 
AprU  7,  1970. 

Violation — Section  75.1718:  Potable  water 
for  drinking  purposes  was  not  provided  In 
the  active  workings  in  2  right  A  Notice  of 
Violation  No.  4  was  Issued  April  7,  1970,  on 
Form  104.(b)  requiring  that  this  violation 
be  abated  by  8  a.m.  on  April  15,  1970,  and 
a  Notice  of  Penalty  No.  4  pertaining  thereto 
was  Issued  April  7, 1970. 

VioUtion — Section  75.1101:  Deluge-type 
water  sprays  or  foam  generators  automati- 
cally actuated  by  a  rise  in  temperature  or 
other  no  less  effective  means  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  controlling  fire  were  not  in- 
stalled at  2  right  belt  conveyor  drive.  A 
Notice  of  Violation  No.  5  was  Issued  April  7, 
1970,  on  Form  104.(b)   requiring  that  this 


violation  be  abated  by  8  ajn.  on  May  16, 
1970,  and  a  Notice  of  Penalty  No.  6  pertain- 
ing thereto  was  Issued  April  7,  1970. 

Violation— Section  75.516:  The  power 
wires  in  2  right  for  the  battery  charger,  the 
pressure  pump,  and  the  control  cable  along 
the  belt  conveyor  were  in  contact  with  com- 
bustible material  at  many  locations.  A 
Notice  of  Violation  No.  6  was  Issued  April  7, 
1970,  on  Form  104.(b)  requiring  that  this 
violation  be  abated  by  8  ajn.  on  AprU  8. 
1970,  and  a  Notice  of  Penalty  No.  6  pertain- 
ing thereto  was  Issued  April  7,  1970.  This 
violation  was  totally  al>ated  In  the  time  set. 

Violation — SecUon  75.1712:  Sanitary  toilet 
facilities  were  not  provided  In  south  mains 
crossover.  A  Notice  of  Violation  No.  1  was 
Issued  AprU  8,  1970,  on  Form  104. (b)  re- 
quiring that  this  violation  be  abated  by 
8  ajn.  on  May  15,  1970,  and  a  Notice  of 
Penalty  No  1  pertaining  thereto  was  Issued 
AprU  8,  1970. 

Violation— Section  75.1101:  Deluge-type 
water  sprays  or  foam  generators  automati- 
cally actuated  by  a  rise  in  temperature  or 
other  no  less  effective  means  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  oontrolUng  fire  were  not  in- 
stalled at  south  mains  crossover  belt  drive.  A 
Notice  of  Violation  No.  2  was  issued  AprU  8. 
1970,  on  Form  104.(b)  reqiUrlng  that  this 
violation  be  abated  by  8  a.m.  on  May  15, 
1970,  and  a  Notice  of  Penalty  No.  2  pertaining 
thereto  was  issued  April  8, 1970. 

Violation— Section  75.1718:  Potable  water 
for  drinking  purposes  was  not  provided  In 
the  active  working  section  in  south  main 
crossover.  A  Notice  of  Violation  No.  3  was 
Issued  AprU  8,  1970.  on  Form  104.(b)  re- 
quiring that  this  violation  be  abated  by 
8  a.m.  on  AprU  15,  1970,  and  a  NoUce  of 
Penalty  No.  3  pertaining  thereto  was  Issued 
April  8.  1970. 

Violation — Section  75.1100:  Waterllnes 
parallel  to  the  track-haulage  entry  equipped 
with  outlets  at  intervals  of  500  feet  and 
1,000  feet  of  firehose  with  suitable  fittings 
at  strategic  locations,  or  two  portable  water 
cars  were  not  provided  in  the  mine.  A  No- 
tice of  Violation  No.  4  was  issued  AprU  8, 
1970,  on  Form  104. (b)  requiring  that  this 
violation  bo  abated  by  8  a.m.  on  May  15, 1970, 
and  a  Notice  of  Penalty  No.  4  pertaining 
thereto  was  issued  April  8, 1970. 

Safeguard— SecUon  75.1403:  Positive  stop- 
blocks  or  derails  were  not  provided  In  the 
track  near  the  t<^  and  at  the  slope  landing. 
A  directive  No.  1  was  Issued  AprU  8,  1970,  re- 
quiring that  this  condition  be  abated  by 
8  a.m.  on  April  15.  1970. 

Stanlkt  J.  Smetana, 
Federal  Coal-Mine  Inspector. 


August  lit,  1970 
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PT.  L-COAL  MINES  CLOSEO  BY  OPERATOR  APR.  1,  1970  THROUGH  APR.  24,  1970 

ALABAMA 
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Mine 


Company 


Employ- 
ment   Reason  lor  closing  the  mine 


.  1 


No.  5 

No.  5 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  10. 

No.  19. 

No.  40. 

Norris  No. 

PrichettNo.  3 

PricheltNo.  4 

PrichettNo.  5 

Riverside 

Riverside  No.  7 — 

Riverside  No.  9.... 

Turley  No.  2 

Trussel  No.  4 

Pate  No.  5 

Blocton  No.  11 

Band  D 

Caserock  No.  IIB.. 

Caserock  No.  14... 
ChildersNo.6 

FiW 

Boxi  Huguley.... 

Holmes 

MelcherNo.6 

Moody  No.  2 

No.  1 

do 

do 

No.  2 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ho.  3 

do 

do 

No.  4 

do 

do 

No.  5 


W.  M.  Talt  Coal(k)_ 

.  Mahattey  Coal  Co 

.  Higginbotham  Coal  Co 

.  River  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Ire 

.BSD  Coal  Co 

.  A.  J.  Taft  Coal  Co 

.  Webster  &  Sons  Coal  Co 

.  Norris  Coal  Co 

.  Tolbert  Coal  Co 

.  Butler  Coal  Co 

.  JettCoaICo 

.  Harden  Coal  Co 

.  Abbott  Coal  Co 

.  Young  Coal  Co 

.  Turley  Coal  Co 

.  Edgetield  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

.  Pate  Coal  Co  J  Inc 

.  Black  Oiamond  Mining  Co 

.  B&OCoaICo 

.  Jimmy  Melcher  Coal  Co 

.  (No.  2  mine)  Abbott  Coal  Co — 

Childers  Coal  Co 

F  4  W  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

.  No.  2.  Box  &  Huguley  Coal  Co.. 
.  Holmes  Coal  Co 

B.  &  W.  Melcher  Coal  Co 

.  Moody  Coal  Co 

.  Miles't  Spiller  Coal  Co 

.  Troy  Morrison  Coal  Co 

.  Reames  Coal  Co 

.  Weeks  Coal  Co 

.  Earley  Coal  Co 

.  Garrett  Coal  Co 

.  Miles  ft  Spiller  Coal  Co 

.  Lloyd  Pharris  Coal  Co 

.  Sims  Coal  Co 

.  Sprinkle  Coal  Co 

.  Miles  &  Spiller  Coal  Co 

.  Mahaffey  Coal  Co 

.  Abe  Burgess  Coal  Co 

.  Pate  Coal,  Inc 

.  Gray  Coal  Co 

.  Miles  Coal  Co 

do 


3  Unable  to  comply  with  act. 
10 do 

6 do 

12 do 

14 do 

5 do 

7 do 

3 do. 

€ do • — ..... 

6 do 

6 do 

7 do 

8 do. 

7 do 

5  — .do — - — -. 

6 do ....... 

6 .do.... — ........... 

27    Fear  of  penalties 

5    Unable  to  comply  with  act 

5 do 

6 do 

10 do 

9 do 

15 do 

6 do 

4 do 

5 do... — . — ..... 

8 do 

7 do 

3 do 

7 do 

11 do 

6 do 

8  .....do................. 

7 do 

9 do 

21 do 

7 do 

12 do 

8  .....do.............-..* 

6 do 

7 do 

16 do 

10 do 


Mine  still  c<os«d 

per  day 

Yes 

No 

Remarks  303.(i) 

12 

35 

X 
X 

[ 

>oes  not  apply. 

Oo. 

25 

X 

Do. 

50 

X 

Do. 

45 

X 

Do. 

IS 

X 

Do. 

70 

X 

Oo. 

8 

X 

Oo. 

35 

X 

Oo. 

20 

X 

Oo. 

20 

X 

Oo. 

20 

X 

Oo. 

40 

X 

Do. 

25 

X 

Oo. 

8 

X 

Do. 

50 

X 

Do. 

SO 

X 

Do. 

250 

X 

Oo. 

2S 

X 

Do. 

IS 

X 

Oo. 

15 

X 

Oo. 

35 

X 

Do. 

65 

X 

Do. 

60 

X 

Oo. 

20 

X 

Do. 

15 

X 

Oo. 

... 

12 
75 

X 
X 

Do. 
Do. 

15 

X 

Do. 

30 

X 

Do. 

25 

X 

Do. 

75. 

X 

Do. 

20 

X 

Do. 

50 

X 

Do. 

20 

X 

Do. 

... 

SO 
120 

X 
X 



Do. 
Do. 

40 

X 

Do. 

... 

40 
55 
40 

X 
X 
X 

0*. 
Da. 
Ot. 

... 

30 
70 

X 
X 

Do. 
Do. 

--. 

50 

X 

Do. 

ARKANSAS 


Johnson 

Praire  No.  2. 


Johnson  Coal  Co 

Praire  Coal  Co.,  Inc.. 


17    Cannot  comply  with  law ~ 

20   Cannotchange  to  permissiablo  equipment — 


COLORADO 


Imperial  Mine 

Golden  Quality  No.  5. 

Red  Canyon  No.  1 

Top 


Imperial  Coal  Co .- 

Dominic  and  Tony  Carestia.. 

Belden  Enterprise,  Inc 

Wellard  W.  States  Co „ 


20 
2 

3 

4 


Art... 


.do„. 
.do... 
-do... 


-'gr--. 


INDIANA 


Boone 

RSK  No.  1. 


Boone  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

RS  ft  K  Coal  Corp 


Cannot  comply  wttb  law. 


KENTUCKY 


No.  1. ......... 

No.  2 

No.1 

do 

N0.2L 

No.  11 

No.  1 

No.  21 

No.  102 

No.  7 

No.  3L 

No  2 

No.  1 

do 

No.  2 

No.  1 

No.  12 

No.  3 

No.  1 

No  6 

Na  117....... 

No.1 

No.  121 

No.  L-7 

No.  93 

No.  1 

No.  7 

Na2 

No.  6A 

No.  2......... 

No.  1 

do 

No.  116 

No.  2 

No.  9 

LS-2 

LB-1 

LA-3 

LB-S 

LD-2 


Bradley  &  Wicker  Coal  Co.... 

K.  Kaiser  Coa!  Co 

Gamer  Coal  Co 

Gracie  May  Coal  Co 

Cantrell  Coal  Co 

Nichols  Coal  Co 

Varney  ft  Thacker  Coal  Co. . 

Greer  ft  Salyers  Coal  Co 

Big  Wood  Coal  Co 

.  Reese  Coal  Co 

0.  L  ft  M.  Coal  Co , 

Coleman  A.  J  Coal  Co 

.  Stiltner  Coal  Co 

.  Hursel  Justice  Coal  Co 

.  Genia  Fay  Coal  Co 

Bennett  Looney  Coal  Co 

Premium  Coal  Co 

,  Four  L  Coal  Co 

,  B.  P.  ft  W.  Coal  Co 

.  Johnie  Childers  Coal  Co 

,  Double  0  Coal  Co 

.  Taylor  ft  Thompson  Coal  Co.. 

.  Double  0  Coal  Co 

.  Smallwood  Coal  Co 

.  Double  R  Coal  Co 

.  Belcher  ft  Justice  Coal  Co... 

.  Little  Beaver  Coal  Co 

.  Stewart  Coal  Co 

.  Williams  Coal  Co 

.  Honeydew  Co»\  Co 

Rockhouse  Coal  Co 

Stalker  ft  Wellman  Coal  Co.. 
.  Clevinger  ft  Swiney  Coal  Co.. 

.  Three  Forks  Coal  Co 

.  Spring  Branch  Coal  Co 

.  Wellman  Coal  Co 

.  Dimple  Coal  Co 

.  Wellman  ft  Wallace  Coal  Co.. 

.  Kermit  Meade  Coal  Co 

.  Rita  Coal  Co 


4  Lack  of  knowlodge  ot  tiio  act. 

4 do 

4 do ... 

5 do ... — ...... 

6 do — . 

6 do ■ 

14 do 

6 do 

7 .do — ._..........•..... 

6 do — .. — ... — ......... 

6  .....do...................... 

6 do 

4 do 

7 do 

6  .....do.............——— 

4 do 

3 do 

5  .....do ...........—....• 

6  .. do..................... 

D  .... .00. ....»...........*..' 

4 do 

6 do 

9 do 

6  .....do ............-....— 

6 do 

5 do 

4 do 

9 do 

4  .....do  .................... 

10 do 

6 do 

5 do 

9 do . — ......... — .. 

6 do 

9  .....do.. ...... ...**..«-•.. 

4 do 

11 do- 

4 do 

3 do.. 


125    X 
150    X 


Does  not  apply. 
Do. 


200  X  Do*  "«» •PP'Y- 

50  X  g«- 

25  X  Do- 

20  X  P*!- 

ISO  X  Dots  not  apply. 

500  X  Do. 


9 do... 


ISO  .... 
ISO  .... 
100  ..... 
100  ..... 
100  ..... 
150  ..... 
200  .... 
150  .... 
100  .... 
100  .... 
250  .... 
150  .... 
100  .... 
100  .... 
100  .... 

90  .... 

80 

75  .... 
100  .... 
125  .... 
100  .... 
200.... 
300.... 
100  .... 
200  .... 
100  .... 

90  .... 
250  .... 
100  .... 
500  .... 
150  .... 

80.... 
350  .... 
150  .... 
500  .... 
100  .... 
250  .... 

90  .... 

60  .... 
150  .... 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
.  X 
.  X 
X 


Does  not  apply. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dol 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.  . 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
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District 


C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

0 

c 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


c 
c 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

PT.  I.-COAL  MINES  CLOSED  BY  OPERATOR  APR.  1.  1970  THROUGH  APR.  24    1970-Continued 


August  U,  1970 


Mine 


Company 


Employ- 
ment   Reason  for  closing  the  mme 


Tons  lost 
per  day 


Mine  still  closed 


Yes         No        Remarks  303.(x) 


No.  29.... 

No.  30.... 

No.  2 

No.  12.... 

No.  14.... 

No.  1 

do.... 

do.... 

No.  6 

No.  101... 

No.4 

No.  5  .... 

No.  21.... 

No.  21  B.. 

No.  28.... 

No.  28  A.. 

No.  5 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.4 

No.  19.... 

No.  3 

No.  1 

do.... 

No.  IOC.. 

No.  6C... 

No.  5L... 

No.  5C... 

No.  2C... 

No.  8C... 

No.  120.. 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  6 

No.  3 

No.  IL... 

No.4 

No.  3 

No.  2 

No.  1 

No.  112.. 

No.  103.. 

No.  120.. 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  24... 

No.  118.. 

LM  1.... 

No.  5.... 

No.  1 

No.  3 

No.  lA... 


.  Little  Hackney  Creek  Coal  Co 

do.  .- - 

.  Chaney  *  Justice  Coal  Co 

.  Thorpe  &  Farley  Coal  Co 

r  Little  Beaver  Coai  Co 

.  Conn  &  Parker  Coal  Co 

.  May  &  Bevlns  Coal  Co 

.  Justice  Brothers  Coal  Co 

Lookout  Mining  Co..  Inc 

.  Bithe  Hollow  Coal  Co 

OeLuxeCoal  Co 

.  Little  Hackney  Creek  Coal  Co 

IIl"Ido".]!!I][".--".I""II" 

.  Mullins  S  Ratliff  Coat  Co 

.  Dkhorn  FuelCo.  Inc 

"Chirdetsi"  FieTd'Coal  Co 

.  Little  Creek  Coal  Co 

,.  AdkmsCoal  Co 

,.  Younce  Coal  Co 

.  Mile  Tree  Mining  Co.,  Inc 

..  Ramey  Coal  Co 

..  Prospect  Coal  Co 

.  Southern  Mining  Co.  Inc 

RatliH,  AdkinsCoal  Co 

do 

do 

..  R&SCoaICo 

do - 

..  Mill  Branch  Coal  Co 

Camp  Fort  Fuel  Co 

Adams  Branch  Coal  Co 

..  Mullins  &  Rathfl  Coal  Co 

..  Eddie  Coal  Co 

Hodge  Harvey  Coal  Co 

May  &  Johnson  Coal  Co 

Clzymon,  Abram.  Adkins  Coal  Co.. 

Birchfield  &  Adkins  Coal  Co 

..  Alfred  Adkins  Coal  Co 

..  O'Quinn  Coal  Co 

..  Anderson  &  Barkley  Coal  Co 

..  Big  Ridge  Coal  Co 

Mountain  View  Coal  Co 

..  Stslker  and  Wellman  Coil  Co 

..  Elkhoin  Fuel  Co 

..  Raccoon  Coal  Co 

Oolph  Haielwood  Coal  Co 

..  Cumberland  River  Coal  Co 


No.  1.... 

do... 

do... 

No.  lA... 

No.  5.... 

No.  3.... 

No.  2.... 

No  1.... 

No.  18... 

No.4.... 

No.  lA... 

No.  4A... 

No.  1 

No.  4A  .. 

No.  113.. 

No.  119.. 

No.  2.... 

No.  11... 


.  John  Kent  Coal  Co 

..  Garry  Coal  Co 

..  Sheppard  Coal  Co 

. .  Sheppard  Coal  Co 

..  House  Branch  Coal  Co 

..  Cal-Gk)w  Coal  Co 

..  Tan  Coal  Co 

. .  Gary  Helton  Coal  Co 

..  Day  Coal  Co 

..  H.  «  V.Coal  Co 

..  T.  4S.  Coal  Co 

. .  Akinzo  Cohen  Coal  Co 

Vernon  Bailey  Coal  Co 

..  D.  *H.  Coal  Co 

..  Cedar  Grove  Coal  Co 

..  Hillard  Bryant  Coal  Co 

..  Art  Coal  Co 

..  Two  Rose  Coal  Co 


8  Ljck  of  knowledge  of  the  act 

8 do.. 

8  IIIIldo]."I"IIIII""I""II"-M- 

6  ""Ido^Iillllllllllllllllll.I.I 

7 do - 

6 do 

10 do - 

6 do 

12  ."i:"do."-'"II^IIlI-"II]IlIIIIIII-I"-I-I 
8  .....do 

8  II"Ido'"'"""-"l"""IIII"II"— - 

8  III"do""""I""-"I-"I"-- 

6  ""'!do''""'"'"-"'."''"".' 

S do 

3  do - 

6 do 

9 do 

5 do... 

9 do - 

6  ..  -.do 

7  do 

6 do 

5 do...  

5 do 

5 do 

7 do 

8 do 

4  do 

5 do 

10 do 

4 do 

5 do... 

6 do 

6 do 

4 do 

7 do 

7 do 

9 do 

8 do 

8 do 

5 do 

6 do 

18    Cannot  comply  with  law 

43    Inability  to  mine  at  a  profit  and  comply  with 
the  act  including  penalties. 

10 do 

12 do 

25 do 

10 do 

12 do 

51 do 

2 do 

4 do 

8 do - 

2 do 

2 do 

2 do 

7 do 

6  do 

7  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  set 

4 do 

6 do 

9 do 


MISSOURI 


Clark Henry  T.  Clark  Coal  Co. 


5    Cannot  comply  with  law. 


PENNSYLVANIA  (BITUMINOUS) 


Molnar  No.  5 

Scott  Haven 


Molnar  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Inc. 
Krevokuch  Coal  Co 


24    No  money  to  comply  with  act 
piv 


8    Could   not  comply  with  act  because  ot 
aconomics. 


TENNESSEE 


.3 


No.  2.. 

No.  lA. 

No.  63. 

GC  No.4. 

Maple  No. 

No.l 

do 

do 

No.  3 

No.  2 

No.  1 

No.2 

No.l 

No.  23 

No.2 

do 

A-1 

No.l 

Clearcreek  No.  2. 

No.l 


Lynn  Coal  Co 

K&GCoaICo 

Gob  Coal  Co 

GravittCoal  Co 

M  &  N  Coal  Co.  Inc 

Morgan  County  Coal  Co 

Lone  Mountain  Coal  Co 

L  t  C  Coal  Co 

Hici<ory  Coal  Co 

L&  LCoaICo 

Mill  Creek  Coal  Co 

Seals  Coal  Co 

Patton  6  Sanders  Coal  Co. . . 

Sycamore  Coal  Co  Iny 

WigjinsCoal  Co 

,  Walter  Reed  Coal  Co 

.  Gene  Kllgore  Coal  Co 

.  Hackworth  Coal  Co 

.  Clearcreek  Coal  Co 

.  CiRCoaICo 


Fear  of  Public  Uw  91-173.. 

....do... 

12 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

12 

....do... 

....do... 

do... 

....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

23 

do... 

do... 

250  ..  X         Does  not  apply. 

250 X  Do. 

300 X  Do. 

200 X  Do. 

200 X  Do. 

150 X  Do. 

200 X  Do. 

150 X  Do. 

450 X  Do. 

150 X  Do. 

90 X  Do. 

500 X  Do. 

200 X  Do. 

200 X  Do. 

200 X  Do. 

20O X  Do. 

90 X  Do. 

150 X  Do. 

200 X  Do. 

175 X  Do. 

200 X  Do. 

90 X  Do. 

60 X  Do. 

100 X  Do. 

300 X  Do. 

150 X  Do. 

250 X  Do. 

125 X  Do. 

200 X  Do. 

100 X  Do. 

90 X  Do. 

75 X  Do. 

75 X  Do. 

100  X  Do. 

200 X  Do. 

75 X  Do. 

100 X  Do. 

300 X  Do. 

55 X  Do. 

75 X  Do. 

200 X  Do. 

20O X  Do. 

90 X  Do. 

110 X  Do. 

150 X  Do. 

125 X  Do. 

170 X  Do. 

250 X  Do. 

100 X  Do. 

100 X  Do. 

150 X  Do. 

700    X         Do. 

80    X         Do. 

100    X         Do. 

150    X         Do. 

100    X  Do. 

80    X  Do. 

800    X         Do. 

10    X  Do. 

18    X  Do. 

120    X         Do. 

20    X         Do. 

20    X         Do. 

40    X  Do. 

65    X  Do. 

120    X         Do. 

200 X  Do. 

90 X  Do. 

125 X  Do. 

150 X  Do. 


12    X 


250 
30 


30 

X 

25 

X 

ISO 

X 

80 

X 

SO 

X 

8 

X 

95 

X 

100 

X 

75 

X 

SO 

X 

200 

X 

15 

X 

50 

X 

8 

X 

35 

X 

12 

X 

15 

X 

18 

X 

2S0 

X 

8 

X 

Does  not  apply. 


Does  not  apply. 
Do. 


Does  not  apply. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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TENNESSEE 


District 


C 
C 
0 

c 
c 

0 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


C 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

C 

c 
c 

C 

c 
c 
c 

0 

c 

0 

c 

0 
0 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


Mine 


Company 


Employ- 
ment 


Reason  tor  closing  the  mine 


Tons  tost 
per  day 


Mine  still  closed 


Yes 


No        Remarks  303.(>) 


No.l 

No.  3 

No.1 

do 

do 

do 

No.2 

L.  Duncan 

No.l 

Rogers 

No.2 

do 

do 

East  Fork... 

Curley  Maple 

East  Fork 

No.2 

No.ll 

No.9 

GCNo.  3 

No.l 

GCNo.  10 

No.  1 

Oak  Hill  No.  8.... 

No.2 

No.4 

No.  3 

No.l 

No.  lA 

No.l 

do 

No.2 

do 

do 

Graves  Gap 

No.2. 

No.l 

Grays  Gap  No.  1. 

No.l   

Grays  Gap  No  2.. 

Gull 

Smith  No.  1 

No.  3 

No.l ^.- 

do 

do 

2-A :... 


.  Maples  Coal  Co 

C.L.  Kline  Coal  Co 

.  John  Sowders  Coal  Co 

.  Rex  Mining  Co 

.  SiJCoaICo 

.  Campbell  Coal  Co 

Braden  Mountain  Coal  Co 

Ivey  Dell  Coal  Co 

Rutherford  Coal  Co 

SiWCoaICo 

BillGothard  Coal  Co 

.  Carl  Baird  Coal  Co 

Sweetwater  Coal  Co 

ShulUCoal  Co 

.  Wilson  Coal  Co.  Inc 

A.  0.  Murphy  Coal  Co 

Layton  P.  Hood  Coal  Co 

James  E.  Nunley  Coal  Co 

G.  L  Gilbert  Coal  Co 

H  i  LCoal  Co.  Inc 

Cedar  Ridge  Coal  Co.  Inc 

John  Stephenson  Coal  Co 

JiHCoaICo 

Oak  H  II  Coal  Co 

Barney  K  Igore  S  Sons  Coal  Co. 

Poor  Mounta  n  Coal  Co.  Inc 

.  Phillips  &  West  Coal  Co 

Duncan  Coal  Co 

Pine  Knott  Coal  Co 

Earl  Phillips  Coal  Co 

.  Ratwood  Coal  Co 

H  &  W  Coal  Co 

Ernie  Phillips  Coal  Co 

Lee  Roy  Galbraith  Co£l  Co 

.  Tennessee  Auger  Co.  Inc 

.  J.  L.  Long  Coal  Co 

C  &  J  Coal  Co 

T.  T.  &  W.  Mining  Co 

Pine  Knot  Coal  Co 

T.  T.  *  W.  Mining  Co 

James  Earle  Nunley  Coal  Co... 

Smith  Coal  Co. 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co 

..  Hickory  Coal  Co  

Lt  LCoaICo 

Indian  Creek  Coal  Co 

J  t  VCoaICo 


3  Fear  of  Public  Law  91-173  . 

4 do 

3 do 

11  do 

9 do 

7 do 

5 do 

3 do 

5 do 

10 do 

3  .....do 

3 do 

2 do 

3 do 

9 do 

2 do 

11  do 

3 do 

5 do 

12  ...  .do 

5 do 

8 do - 

3 do 

6 do 

5 do 

4 do 

10 do 

5 do 

3 do 

6 do 

5 do 

5 do 

6 do 

5 do 

16 do 

3 do 

6 do 

4 do 

2 do 

4 do 

4 do 

2 do 

3 do 

4 do 

5 do .- 

4 do.... 

9 do 


UTAH 


No.  7. 
No.  1. 


Spring  Canyon  Coal  Co — 
Sunshine  Coal  Co 


62 
13 


Act. 


.do. 


VIRGINIA 


No.  10... 

No.4 

No.  1 

No.2 

No.9.... 
do... 

No.  1.... 
do... 

No.2 

No.  1.... 
do.  . 

No.  7.... 
do... 

No.l.... 

No.4.... 

No.7.... 

No.  10... 

No.  14... 

No.  10... 

No.4.... 

No.2.... 

No.  5.... 

No.l.... 

No.2.... 

No.  12.. 

No.  3.. 

No.l... 

No.  3... 

No.  11.. 

No.9... 

No.  8... 

No.  10.. 

No.  3... 

No.6... 

No.l... 

No. -5... 

No.l... 

No.2... 

No.  3... 

No.6... 

No.  19.. 

No.2... 

No.  3... 

No.7... 

No.2... 

do.. 

No.l... 

No.  3... 

No.  1... 


..  McGlothlin  Coal  Co 

..  James  Stiouth  Coal  Co 

..  Pond  E  Coal  Co 

do - 

Webb  &  Whited  Coal  Co 

H.  N.  McGlothlin  Coal  Co 

...  John  Brewster  Coal  Co 

...  Patsy  Coal  Co.   

.  .  Enterprise  Coal  Co 

...  Mary  E  Coal  Co 

Cantrell  Bothers  Coal  Co 

.  .  Howard  Lowe  Coal  Co 

.  Horn  Coal  Co 

Flora  Coal  Co 

.  .  Smith  Coal  Co 

...  Salyers  Coal  Co 

Harvie  Cordill  Co 

Lawson  Brothers  C.  C 

.  do 

L  M.  Colley  Coal  Co 

D  &  J  Coal  Co...  

Harold  Webb  Co 

.  .  V  &  ZCoaICo 

Aulbert  Burke  Coal  Co 

Maggard  Coal  Co 

...  Ken  Coal  Co 

Left  Fork  Coal  Co 

do..      

Little  Rock  Coal  Co 

.  Little  v.ikeCoaICo 

Van-Bill  Coal  Corp 

Slate  Creek  Coal  Co 

.  Wanda  Coal  Co 

...  Hurshel  Justus  Coal  Co 

.  Sharon  Coal  Co - 

...  L  &  MCoal  Co.- 

Dilslon  Mining  Co 

.  Ramey  4  Skeens  Coal  Co 

...        -do- 

. . .  Betty  Jean  Coal  Co ....  - . 

Presley  Whited  &  Whited  Coal  Co. 

Top  Notch  Coal  Co 

S  &  F  Coal  Co.  Inc 

David  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

Double  "M"  CocI  Co 

...  Mull  ns  Coal  Inc.  of  Virginia 

John  C.  Comony  Coal  Co 

;..  Red  Ash  Coal  Co 

.  ..  W.  W.  L.  Coal  Co 


30 

X 

30 

X 

12 

X 

40 

X 

50 

X 

40 

X 

80 

X 

8 

X 

40 

X 

80 

X 

20 

X 

12 

X 

10 

X 

15 

X 

ISO 

X 

10 

X 

75 

X 

30 

X 

30 

X 

225 

X 

150 

X 

120 

X 

3b 

X 

60 

X 

25 

X 

60 

X 

60 

X 

15 

X 

2b 

X 

80 

X 

30 

X 

100 

X 

65 

X 

30 

X 

250 

X 

25 

X 

50 

X 

50 

X 

12 

X 

50 

X 

15 

X 

10 

X 

20 

X 

50 

X 

35 

X 

8 

X 

200 

X 

860    X 
500  .... 


8    Fear  of  Public  Law  91-173... 

6 do 

9 do 

3 do 

12 do 

5 do 

10 do 

12 do 

8 do 

7 do 

10 do 

10 do 

13 do 

4 do 

9 do 

12 do 

9 do 

8 do 

7 do 

11 do 

5 do 

12 do 

3 do 

6 do 

14 do 

10 do 

17  do 

15 do 

9 do 

8 do 

8  do --■ 

12  do 

4    Loading  dock  Idle 

12  .    do 

13  Fear  of  Public  Law  91-173.. 
8  do 

10  Loading  dock  idle 

11  do 

11  do 

2 do 

7 do..,.., ., 

7  To  get  mine  in  compliance. 
13    Fear  of  Public  Law  91-173.. 

8 do 

12 do 

14 do 

4    Unknown 

4 do 

4 do 


Does  not  apply. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Does  not  apply. 
Do. 


80  X 

Does  not 

60  X 

Do. 

50  X 

Do. 

35  X 

Do. 

125  X 

Do. 

80  X 

Do. 

100  X 

Da 

125  X 

Do. 

80  X 

Do. 

70  X 

Do. 

100  X 

Do. 

100  X 

Oo. 

140  X 

Do. 

40  X 

Do. 

90  X 

Do. 

125  X 

Do. 

80  X 

Do. 

85  X 

Do. 

60  X 

Ob. 

135  X 

Ba. 

40  X 

Oo. 

110  X 

Do. 

40  X 

Do. 

50  X 

Do. 

140  X 

Do. 

80  X 

Do. 

200  

...  X 

Oo. 

200 

...  X 

Do. 

100 

...  X 

Do. 

120  

...  X 

Do. 

120 

...  X 

Do. 

250  

...  X 

Do. 

50  

...  X 

Do. 

200 

...  X 

Do. 

200  

--.  X 

Do. 

100  

...  X 

Do. 

140 

...  X 

Do. 

175  

...  X 

Do. 

150 

...  X 

Do. 

30  

-..  X 

Do. 

100 

...  X 

Do. 

150  X 

Do. 

150  X 

Oo. 

100  X 

Do. 

300  X 

Do. 

400  X 

Do. 

40  X 

Do. 

30  X 

Do. 

40  X 

Do. 
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District 


C 
C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


MiiM 


Company 


Employ- 
ment 


Reason  for  closinf  the  mine 


Tons  lost 
per  day 


Mine  still  closed 


Yes 


No        Remarks  303.(x) 


No. 
No. 
No. 

Na 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
NOw 
No. 
No. 
Na 
No. 
No. 


3  Wharton  Coal  Co 

5  A.  C.  Coal  Co 

t  Kiljort  Brother*  Coel  Co. 

1       Ace  Coal  Co 

7  Columbus  Hale  Coal  Co.. 

15  Dorothy  Mae  Coal  Co 

2  Oislton  Minini  Co 

3 do 

4 do 

13 Rock  Branch  Coal  Co 

1 Russell  Dye  Coal  Co 

13 Skeggs  Branch  Coal  Co... 

14 Van  Dyke  Coal  Co 

2  Everett  Bailey  Coal  Co... 

1      Maverick  Mining  Corp. 

do 

.do 

2 

9 

11 

1 

2 

16 

14 

7 

6 

U 


Purple  Lead  Coal  Co. 

Spnng  Hollow  Coal  Co 

Big  Branch  Coal  Co 

North  Hill  Coal  Co 

Coleman  Coal  Co 

Virginia  Mining  Co . — 

J  4  L  Coal  Co 

Anchor  Coal  Co 

""""  G  iCCoaiCo 

Broyles  t  Dotson  Coal  Co... 

Smith  &  Baker  Coal  Co 

2      Hobbs  Brothers  Coal  Co 

6-A do 

13 do 

14 do 

15 Hobbs  Brothers  Coal  Co 

2 Mindy  Mining  Corp 


2"I"I""" 

i.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'S. 

1 

1 

6 

15 

2 

4 

\.V.'.'.'.'".'.'.'. 

11. 


No. 

Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
Na 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Na 
No. 
Na 
No. 
Na 
No. 
Na 
No. 
Na 
Na 
No. 
Na 
NalO. 

Na6 

Na  1 

Na3 

Na  18.... 
Na  11.... 

Na  2 

Na  9 

Na  22.... 

Na  1 

Na5 

Na  11-... 

Na  2 

do..- 

No.  3 

NalO.... 
No.  12.... 
Na  15.... 

No.  2 

Ha  5 

No.  7 

Na  2 

Na3 

Na5 

No.  4 

Na5 

N«.l 

Na7 

Hal 

No.  3. .... 

Ha7 

Ha  16.... 
Na21.... 
Ite.7 


..  Richardson  Coal  Co 

..  Lonesome  Pine  Coal  Co 

..  Raines  A  Fuller  Coal  Co 

..  Deep  Hollow  Coal  Co 

..  R  »  A  Coal  Co 

..  Coleman  &  Yates  Coal  Co 

..  D.  0.  W.  Coal  Co 

..  Anchor  Red  Ash  Coat  Corp 

..  Ratlin  »  Son  Coal  Co 

..  (vy  Branch  Coal  Co 

..  Anchor  Red  Ash  Coal  Corp 

..  Munev  Coal  Co 

..  R.  F.  Coal  Co 

..  Fields  Coal  Co 

do. 


Little  Rock  Coal  Co 

C.  B.  Coal  Co 

Sue  Coal  Co 

Presley  Whitedj  &  Whited  Coal  Ca  In 

Q4G  Coal  Co 

Breeding  &  Beteher  Coal  Co 

Muncy  Coal  Co 

Ramey  Coal  Co 

Founding  Mill  Coal  Co 

Mullins  &  Smith  Coal  Co 

H  M  Baker  Coal  Co 

H  »  E  Coal  Co 

Belibe  Coa!  Corp 

do 

Bulgove  Ridge  Coal  Co 

Fowler  &  Cheney  Coal  Co. 

I"""""h«s  «  Hale"CoaYco-.'.'II"""III 

J  »  M  Coal  Co 

Leetown  Coal  Co 

Melba  Coal  Co 

Stittner  Coal  Co 

Stiltner  Coal  Co 

Yuna  Ellon  Coal  Co 

White  Birch  Mining  Co.,  Inc 

W.  H.  Coal  Co 

Black  Guns  Coal  Co 

S  *  D  Coal  Co 

Little  Beaver  Coal  Co 

Elsie  Lester  Coal  Co 

Welmore  Coal  Corp 

Q' * AG  CoeiCo""'!'. .'.'.'. 


14    Fear  of  Public  Law  91-173.. 

7 do 

7 do 

5 do 

3 do 

6 do 

9 do 

9 do 

10 do 

15 do 

7 do 

9 do 

9 do 

12 do 

25 do 

10 do 

11 do 

6 do 

6  Adverse  mining  conditions... 

8  Lack  of  coal  and  fear  of  law. 

7  Fear  of  public  law  91-173... 

4 do 

9 do 

20 do 

10 do 

14 do 

12 do 

1 do 

7 do 

8 do 

8 do 

9 do 

8 do 

10 do 

10 do 

9 do 

7 do 

6  ...  -do 

9 do 

10 do 

8 do 

12 do 

9 do 

13 do 

8 do 

8 do 

13 do 

13 do 

10 do 

6 do 

11 do 

9 do 

4 do 

4 do 

4 do 

7 do 

n do 

4 do 

4 do 

6 do 

11 do 

13 do 

7  .....do..  — ................ 

7 do 

n do 

7 do 

II do 

4  .....do.... -...•...•>....-■ 
5 do 

9  .... .Ov.. ............ .....1 

8  . do . ...... — 

6 do 

U do 

8 do 

6 do 

5  Short  life  mine 

9  Fear  of  Public  Uw  91-173.. 
6 do 

10    Loading  dock  idle 

8 do .... — .... 

9 do 


WASHINGTON 


150    X        Does  no  apply. 

75    X         Do. 

50    X         Do. 

120    X         Da 

45    X         Do. 

65    X         Da 

200    X         Da 

200    X         Do. 

120    X         Da 

200    X         Do. 

50    X         Do. 

120    X         Da 

120    X        Da 

175    X        Da 

400 X  Da 

175    X        Da 

ISO X  Da 

125    X        Do. 

100    X         Da 

80    X        Da 

100 X  Do. 

40 X  Da 

150 X  Da 

450 X  Da 

170                X  Da 

200 X  Da 

2D0 X  Da 

60    X        Da 

70    X        ........  Da 

80    X        Do. 

80    X        Da 

90    X        Da 

80    X        Da 

125    X        Da 

175    X         Da 

180    X        Da 

140    X        Da 

120    X        Da 

160    X        Da 

120    X        Da 

150    X        Do. 

200    X         Do. 

200    X         Da 

220    X        Do. 

120    X         Da 

150 X  Da 

200 X  Da 

150 X  Da 

130 X  Da 

100    X         Da 

200 X  Da 

150 X  Do. 

125    X         Da 

60 X  Da 

100    X        Da 

110 X  Da 

275    X         Da 

50    X        Da 

60    X        Do. 

80    X         Do. 

225    X         Do. 

160    X         Do. 

50    X         Do. 

125    X         Da 

140    X        Da 

70    X         Do. 

225    X         Da 

50    X         Da 

40    X         Da 

150    X         Da 

150    X         Da 

70    X Do. 

100    X        Da 

100    X        Da 

150 X  Da 

70    X        Da 

150    X        Oa 

70    X        Da 

100 X  Do. 

120 X  Da 

120 X  Do. 


Martin  Na  1 Stoker  Coal  Co. 


5    Act 


40    X 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


III 


Does  not  apply. 


Na  1 lUssler  Coats  Inc.. 


60   To  avoid  payment  of  penalties 


750 


0)  O         Does  not  apply. 


I  Mine  clos«lN  shift  only. 
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District    Mine 


Company 


Working 
Working  sections 

sections  inspected 


0 
D 
D 
0 
0 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
0 
D 
D 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
6 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 

c 
c 

0 
C 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


Sayre  Republic  Steel  Co 

Muiga' Woodward  Co 

Conwrd'No.V.V.'.'.Il United  SUtes  Steel  Corp 

B,sji,  U.S.  Pipe  *  Foundry  Corp 

M.  1  Mahaftey  Coal  Co 

Chitoiii Alabama  By-Products  Corp 

Flat  Top"".".".".'"I US.  Pipe  &  Foundry  Corp........ 

Segco  Ho  1  Southern  Electricity  Generating  Co. 

Gorges  Na  7 Alabama  Power  Co 


5 
5 

13 
3 
1 
2 
3 
11 
7 


3 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 
2 

3 
3 


COLORADO 


Allen .- 

Bear 

Dutch  Creek  No.  1 

Imperial 

Lincoln 

LS.  Wood 

Somerset. 

Redwing 

Calumet  No.  2 

White  Hit  No.  4 

MaitUndNa2 


C.F.  &  I.  Steel  Corp 

Bear  Coal  Co 

Midcontlnent  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Imperial  Coal  Co 

Clayton  Coal  Co 

Midnntinent  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

United  States  Steel  Corp 

Cotorado  Coal  Co 

.  Delcartwn  Coal  Co 

Silenao  Coat  Co 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co 


ILLINOIS 


D  Orient  No.  3 

D  NalO 

D  Na5 

D  Na24 

D  ZiglerNo.  4 

D  Crown 

D  Ha  16 

D  Orient  No.  4 

0  V-Day 

D  Midwest  Highwall  Na  2. 

0  Spartan 

D  Orient  No.  5 

D  Nal 

D  Mine  No.  26 

D  Hillsboro 


Freeman  Coal  Mining  Corp — 

Peabody  Coal  Co 

Sahara  Coal  Co 

Old  Ben  Coal  Corp 

Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co 

Freeman  Coal  Mining  Corp — 

Sahara  Coal  Co 

Freeman  Coal  Mining  Corp... 

V-Day  Coal  Co 

Peabody  Coal  Co 

Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co 

.  Freeman  Coal  Mining  Corp... 
.  Harrisburg  Coal  Co 

Old  Ben  Coal  Corp 

TruoxTraer  CoeICo 


INDIANA 


D  R.&H.... 

D  Kings 

0  Mine  No.  1 


R.&H.  Mining  Co 

Old  Ben  Coal  Corp 

ML  Pleasant  Coal  Corp. 


KENTUCKY 


Webster  County  Coal 

Bell  and  Zoller  Coal  Co 

Peabody  Coal  Co 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co 

■""IIII"""""do'"''' -'--"'""-"-"" 

Pittsburg  and  Midway  Mining  Co. 

Peabody Coal  Co 

RialtoCoaICo 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co 

Roberts  Bros.  Coal  Co 

Peabodv  Coal  Co 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co 

"..'.'.S.\....i.i  Coal  Co.,  inc 

International  Harvester  Co 

Tudor  Key  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

Potter  Mining  Co.,  Inc 

Tantrough  Coal  Co 

E.  B.  Coal  Co 

Caperton  Coal  Co 

Cal-Glo.  Inc 

Beaver  Creek  Consolidated,  Inc.. 

Belman  Coals,  Inc 

WW Karst-Robbins  Coal  Co 

Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co 

WW Pioneer  Coal  Co 

Harlan  Mason,  Inc 

Ellis  Branch  Coal  Co 

....  Harlan  Na  4  Coat  Co.,  Inc 

South-East  Coal  Co 

W..\ Liberty  Coal  Co 

.  Patsy  Development  Co.,  Inc 

Elkhorn-Jellico  Coal  Co 

Caperton  Coal  Co 

....  M.»  W.Coal  Co 

Perry  County  Coal  Co 

Kentucky  East  Corp 


Dotiki 

Zigler  No.  9 

Ken  No.  4 

Crescent 

East  Diamond 

Providence  No.  1 

Drake 

River  Oueen  No.  1 

Buffato  Creek  No.  1 

Uniontown 

Mine  No.  1 

Ken  No.  3 

Hamilton 

R«$.. 

Na  1. ................. .- 

No.  D— I...... ............ 

Na  2. ............. .-...* 

.....do... ...... .--......- 

do 

No.  5 ......... .. 

No.  3. ................... 

do 

Jones  Fork 

Nal 

No.  2. ................... 

Leatherwood 

WiscoNal 

Na2 

Na  1-A 

Hal 

No*  4. ..............•--*• 

.....do... ........ >..•-•«■ 

NaS 

Sapphire • 

Caperton 

Nal-A 

Hal 

Ha6 

Nal  Pratt  Bros.  Coal  Co..  Inc 

-ta ....  Dixie  Jewel  Coal  Co 

"Ho"ii AdkinsCoatCo 

M,  3 Oliver  Springs  Mining  Co.,  Inc. 

iio"l Anderson  Coal  Co 

aJLJU Peewee  Mining  Corp 

nTi    Birch  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

No  5 Gay  Coat  Co 

wndwk  Na"2.::::::: j.  v.  *  w,  Mining  co 

Mg  24  Grundy  Mining  Co 

No  I Volunloer  Mining  Corp 

Mathi,;^::::::::::::::::: consolidated  coat  co 

No  3S  Mary  Lee  Coal  Co 

No!  nV.'.\'"""".W.'.'"'. Beth-Elkhorn  Corp 


Violatwns 


Total 


29 


10 
6 
S 

II 

15 

4 

5 

17 

4 

14 

14 


11 
7 

11 
7 

27 

12 
S 
5 

19 

17 
8 
6 
7 

16 
5 


7 
12 

t 


Per 
tectwn 


8H 

7 
S 

9 

4H 


S 

6 
5 

19 
15 

if** 
4 
14 
14 


5M 

4 

2H 
19 
17 

4 

3 

7 

8 

2H 


Fines 
assessed 

viototMfl 


1 
25 
2S 

500 

25 
25 
25 
25 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


J25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


25 


6 

3 

2* 

11 

5M 

S 

11 

^^ 

S 

S 

4 

2? 

12 
9 
6 

4 

i 
1 

10 
5 

5 
5 

12 
5 

6 

6 
5 
6 

13 
12 

r* 

1 

6 

5 

6 

5 

21 

21 

16 
1 

6 
1 

14 

14 

^ 

17 

17 

1 
1 

33 

33 

5 

m 

19 

19 

14 

14 

14 

7 

20 

20 

18 

18 

26 

18 

26 
18 

28 

14 

37 

37 

22 

22 

16 

16 

17 
9 

19 

5^ 

9W 

24 

24 

14 

14 

?i 

28 

28 

?l 

19 

s 

19 
5 

% 

12 

C 

2| 

13 

5 

13 

S 

1 

3 

S 

g 

s 

s 

*? 

7 

7 

25 

s 

S 

25 

7 

m 

g 

6 

6 

S5 

10 

5 

15 
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District     Mine 


Company 


Working 
sections 


Working 
sections 
inspected 


C  No.  7  South  Mains - United  Slates  Steel  Corp 

C  No  32      .  Little  Hackney  Creek  Coal  Co... 

C  Guild  t«o.  2  .  Island  Creek  Coal  Co 

C  No  1  Standard  Sign  S  Signal  Co.,  Inc. 

C  Chishoim Pikeviile  Coal  Co..  Inc 

C  No  10  I nternatonal  Harvester  Co 

C  SecondFofk'      ..'. Kentland  Elkhorn  Coal  Corp 

C  No  27  Beth-Elkhoin  Corp 

C  W'nilred    ""  ' United  Stales  Steel  Corp 

C  No  11  Tri-Moore  Mining  Co.  Inc 

C  FedetilNo"  V.'..'. Mars  M-mng  Corp 

C  Kencar  No  1       Kentucky  Carbon  Corp 

C  Buckingham Island  Crtek  Coal  Co 

C  No.  3       D.R.T.  CoaICo 

C  Stone  Eastern  Coal  Corp 

C  No  r  Feds  Creek  Coal  Co..  Inc 

C  Republic        Republic  Steel  Coro 

C  Pike  No.  27 Be'h-E'khorn  Corp.. 

C  No  1-A  Sovereign  Coal  Corp 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


MONTANA 


E  Divide Divide  Coal  Min'ng  Co. 

£  M'es     '  Mies  Coal  Co 

E  SquateOeal        Squarf  Deal  Coal  Co.  . 


NEW  MEXICO 


York  Canyon  No.  1 Kaiser  Steel  Corp 

Sisneros Sisneros  Bros.  Coal  Co. 


OHIO 


A  C.  and  W.  No.  4 C.  and  W.  Mining  Co 

A  Nelms  No  2  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.. 

A  Saginaw  No.  1 Oglebay-Norton  Co 

A  Rose  Valley  No.6 Home  Coal  Co 

A  Powhatan  No.  5 The  North  American  Coal  Corp. 

A  Franklin  Highwalf Manna  Coal  Co 

A  Allison  Youghiogheny  4  Ohio  Coal  Co.. 

A  Midvale  No.  7 Midvale  Coal  Co..  Inc 

A  Vale  No.  20 Island  Creek  Coal  Co 

A  Sunny  hill  underground  No.  7 Peabody  Coal  Co 

A  Powhatan  No.  1        North  American  Coal  Corp 

A  Jean     C.R.N.  Mining.  Inc , 

D  Howe  No.  1 Howe  Coal  Co 

D  Choctaw      Kerr- McGee  Corp 


1 
6 
6 
6 
6 
1 
4 
3 
7 
3 
14 
1 
6 
I 


PENNSYLVANIA  (BITUMINOUS) 


Colver  East  Association  Coal  Corp 

Grove  Vo.  1 G.M.  ft  W.  Coal,  Inc 

Solar  No.  3  Solar  Fuel  Co 

Metro  No.  3 G.M.  ft  W.Coal,  Inc 

Sugar  Camp     Doverspike  Bros.  Coal  Co 

North  Camp  No.  3  North  Camp  Mining  Co 

Bear  Run Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Rosemary     Elliott  Coal  Mining,  Inc 

Robinson  Portal  (Flofenea  No.  1) Florence  Mining  Co  

Lancashire  No.  24 Barnes  4  Tucker  Co 

Center    o.  1  Channel  Coal  Co 

Bird  No  2  Island  Creek  Hammer  Division-. 

No.  77..   .' Beth  Mines  Corp.. 

SchrKk  No.  3    United  Industries  Inc 

Lancashire  No.  26 Greeneich  Coll.  Co 

Dixon  Run  No.  2 Dnon  Run  CoaICo 

Rushton     Rushton  Coal  Co 

Homer  City Helm  Mining  Co 

No.  44         Maria  Mining  Co 

Renlon  Harmar  Coal  Co 

Russelton Republic  Steel  Corp 

Mathies --  Mathies  Coal  Co 

Westland  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co 

Fawn         Union  Caibide  Corp 

Walker  No.  1  and  3 Allegheny  River  Mining  Co 

Mahoning  Creek       Carpenterlown  Coal  ft  CokeCo.. 

Decker  No.S..    Powell  Coal  Co 

Jane  No.  1  and  2      Rochester  ft  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

.do do 


20 


Casella         .  Casella  Coal  Co 

Margaret  No.  7 Rwhester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

Ga  eway  Gateway  Coal  Co 

Shamopin Jones  ft  Laughlin  Steel  Co 

Warwick  No.  2 Duquesne  Light  Co 

Clyde    Republic  Steel  Corp 

Marianna  No.  58 Beth  Mineslnc 

Pegs  Run  No.  2 Peggs  Run  Coal  Co 

Delmont  lOB Eastern  Association  Coal  Corp... 

Oavid Canterbury  Coal  Co..   

Harwck Duquesne  Light  Co 

Hutchinson Pittsburgh  Coal  Co 

Harmar       HarmarCoaICo 

Mateer  No.4 M»teerCo3iCo 

Allegheny Penn  Allegheny  CoaICo 

Foster  No.  5 Leechburg  Mining  Co 

Harold  No.  1 Allegheny  Power  Mining  Co 

Brookes Mohawk  Mining  Co 

Harman  No.  1  Harman  Coal  Co..  Inc 

Emilie  No.  1  and  2 Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  CoaICo. 

Vesta  No.  5  Jones  ft  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 


August  lit,  1970 


Violations 


Total 


5 

3 
27 
11 

6 

9 
15 

7 

5 
15 

6 
26 
23 

6 
32 

9 
18 

7 
10 


15 
6 

5 


8 
16 
18 
11 
15 

7 

7 

16 
12 

9 
12 

8 
17 
10 


23 

7 

S 

12 

13 

10 

12 

7 

12 

21 

12 

22 

8 

10 

9 

14 

16 

14 

13 

7 

9 

13 

9 

6 

7 

7 

9 

7 

0 

14 

17 

7 

8 

9 

19 

7 

20 

II 

9 

2 

6 

7 

7 

8 

11 

14 

13 

19 

9 

7 


Per 

section 


Fines 

assessed 

per 

violation 


1315 
11 
3 

*H 

2K 
15 

6 
13 
llV-i 

6 
16 

1?^ 


15 

6 
5 


3Ji 
6 


8 
8 
9 

7). 

7 
8 
6 

4^4 
6 
8 

5'i 
10 


lUi 

5 
12 

10 

6 

7 

6 
lOJi 

1 
11 

4 
10 

4H 

1 

8 

7 

13 
3H 

s« 

7 
7 
9 

14 

8>4 

20 

5« 

4>li 

2 

3 
3H 

1 

8 
11 

7 

13 
19 

«H 

3H 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


$25 
25 
25 


$25 
25 


$25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


$25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25, 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
0 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
2S 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
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District    Mine 


Company 


Working 
sections 


Working 

sections 

inspected 


Violations 


Total 


Per 
section 


C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
0 
C 
C 
C 
C 
0 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

C 

c 
c 

C 
0 

c 
c 
c 
c 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


PENNSYLVANIA  (BITUMINOUS)— ContinuMi 


Robena United  States  Steel  Corp 

Vesta  No.  4. Jones  ft  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

Isabella     National  Mines  Corp 

Nemacoiin -...  Buckeye  Coal  Co 

Somerset  No.  60 Beth  Mines  Corp..  

Maple  Creek United  States  Steel  Corp 

No.  5  Beth  Mines  Corp..   

Earl  Titus. Eberhart  Coal  Co... 

Sapper  McGee  Coal  Co 

C.  andW.  No.  4 C.  and  W.  Mining  Co 


20 
4 
6 
7 

10 
16 
5 
1 
1 
1 


PENNSYLVANIA  (ANTHRACITE) 


A  ForgeSlope    - Glen  Nan  Coal  Co.... 

A  No.  I  and  2  Slopes HatterCoaICo 

A  Top  Split  Mammoth  Slope Bush  Coal  Co. 

A  Wanamie  No.  18 Blue  Coal  Corp 

A  Skidmore  Slope Williamson  Coal  Co.. 

A  Porter  Tunnel - Leon  ft  Kocher  Coal. 

A  Wanamie  No.  19 Blue  Coal  Corp 

A  B.  ft  M.  tunnel V.  ft  M.  Coal  Co 

A  Eureka  Water  level  tunnel Mercury  Coal  Co 

A  Skidmore  Slope R.  ft  K.  Coal  Co 


UTAH 


Geneva  United  States  Steel  Corp 

Kenilworth  North  American  Coal  Corp : 

King  U.S.  Fuel  Co 

Sunnyside  No.  1 •^ais«f  Steel  Corp.... ...-..-..--.-.--- -.-,----- 

Beehive  Corporation  ol  Presiding  Bishop  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  ol 

Latter  Day  Saints. 

Plateau  Plateau  MiningCo 

No.  1  Southern  Utah  FueICo 


VIRGINIA 


Bulljtt  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.. 

Moss  No  2 ."'  --  Clinchfield  Coal  Co 

Laurel  Fork  No.  12" Jewell  Ridge  Coal  Corp 

No  2  Edd  Potter  Coal  Co 

No*  3 Young's  Branch  Coal  Co 

■  di' "" Betty  B.  Coal  Co 

Ha'gy  No  1  Clinchfield  Coal  Co. 

Virginia  Poca'hontas  No.  3 Island  Creek  Coal  Co 

No.  1 Mavenck  Mining  Corp 

No  19 Buchanan  Coal  Co 

Open  For'kNo'  2     ."-'...-" Clinchheld  Coal  Co 

No  4  Anchor  Red  Ash  Coal  Corp 

Pine  Bia'nch'Co'lLNoVl.-" Westmoreland  Coal  Co 

Beatrice  Beatrice  Pocahontas  Co 

Virginia  Pocahontas  No.  2" Virginia  Pocahontas  Co 

Big  Creek  Jewell Jewell  Ridge  Coal  Corp 

Va.  Pocahontas  No.  1 Island  Creek  Coal  Co 

No  14  AnchorCoaICo 

No' 1 Qui ncher  Coal  Corp 

■  do' Raven  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

do Virginia  Citv  Jawbone  No.  2  Coal  Co. 

"nV"7   R.  ft  W.Coal  Co 

No  2 -  --  Oakwood  Red  Ash  Coal  Corp 

Moss  N0V3  PoVtaiC..' Clinchfield  Coal  Co 

No.  11 Jewell  Ridge  Coal  Corp 

Big  Creek  Pillar •*' --i---v - 

No  5  Altredton  Coal  Co 

No  2 Harmon  Mining  Corp 

No' 3 Little  Byrd  Coal  Co 

WentzNo'f  "'  Westmoreland  Coal  Co 

Lambert  Fork" Clinchfield  Coal  Co 

Smith  Gap ;.lv**£;.-  ;  v 

No  2  Eddy  B  Coal  Co 

No' 1 Left  Fork  Coal  Co 

do'  '  "  R.  ft  E.Coal  Co - 

do    Mark  Alan  Coal  Co 

"No"6  ' .' Long  Branch  Coal  Co 

No  li-B  Jewell  Ridge  Coal  Corp 

No  2  Vansant  Coal  Corp. 

No"  6 Broyles  ft  Dotson  Coal  Co 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Ireland  Ohio  Valley  Division  Consolidated  Coal  Co. 

ShoemaVer.""" .v-„-*'V  -V    r^" 

Valley  Camp  No.  1 Vallejr  Camp  Coal  Co. 

Alaxander 00 


Beechbottoiii   "IIII "Hie  Windsor  Power  Housa  Coal  Co. 

Loveridge        '    Mountaineer  Coal  Co 

Osage      Christopher  Coal  Co 

ChristopheVNors'.'.".! National  Coals  Inc.  

No  8  Kittaning  Coal  Co..  Inc 

Siinpson  Creekl JteClaiididi  Coal  Co 

Blacksville 5?""'"'?i'?."  *?*J'  ^ 

Mars  No  2  Clinchfield  Coal  Co 

Buffak)  No.  1 BuBak)  (kwl  Co      ..-...- 

Joanne  Eastern  Association  Coal  Cofp 

Adrian Upshur  Coals  Ltd      

No  6  Roanng  Creek  Coal  Co 

Noi W.  R.  Nethkin  ft  Co 


10 
6 
7 

10 
6 

10 
7 

11 
7 
8 


21 
18 
17 
17 
10 

17 
12 


10 

34 

13 

13 

S 

9 

7 

5 

5 

24 

29 

17 

18 

13 

7 

10 

9 

17 

7 

8 

29 

11 

13 

21 

26 

5 

8 

7 

20 

17 

12 

U 

10 

6 

12 

19 

12 

21 

9 

10 


5 

6 

3.4 

5 

3 

h 

7 

8 


3 

8 

3 

4H 

7 

6 

4 

6 

3 

5 


lOH 
9 

8H 
10 

17 
12 


S 
17 

6H 
13 

t 

9 

7 

5 

5 
24 

1?^ 
9 

!^ 

7 
> 

29 
U 
13 
lOH 

5 
S 

7 

20 

l« 
11 

5 

6 
12 
19 
12 
21 

» 
10 


M 


% 


f 
n 


Fines 
assessed 

per 
violation 


$25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


$25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
22 
25 
25 
25 
25 


$25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 


$25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
2S 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


$25 
25 
25 
25 
2S 
25 
29 
25 
ZS 
25 
IS 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
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PT.  II.-COAL  MINES  INSPECTED  APR.  1  1970,  THROUGH  24,  1970-ConUnued 


August  Uj  1970 


Ontrict    Mine 


Company 


Working 
Working  sections 

sactrans         inspected 


Violations 


ToUl 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

6 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

8 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 


WEST  VIRGINIA— Continued 


N-   1  ..  Coal  LKk  Coal  Co 

Kj'nMCraek '.'".".'.'. Reliable  Coal  Corp. 

K^"^"--- :■  ^WtS^fc::::::: 

Sawson ::::::::::-■."-".: caiioway  Land  co 

r;  4     Killkenny  Coal  Co 

Ei^iiiNof Eastern  Association  Coal  Corp. 

N?M '"...".■-"."."."."".""-" Bethlehem  Mines  Corp 


Alpine. 


Island  Creek  Co. 


J^i{ .      Mountaineer  Coal  Co. 

Borgmin:::::;;::::::::::::::::"- fPT.'l'^lf?.;,- 

rnmniuNo  3  Clinchlield  Coal  Co... 

So"eNo.i5::::::::::::.: Christopher  (^aico.. 

f^^  2  Herring  Coal  Co 


Marson  Coal  Co. 


J!ilrJbethf^"2:::::::::::::::::::::::::-s*pcoaico^ 

BuhiNo  4  OhioMiningCo 

B^dBefNo  Y3 -".- Badger  Coal  Co 

SXno  14 -— - Badger  Coal  Co 

K?No.3V.:::::::::: ^"rr^irc'o'^"'"^ 

Ca^Bii  No  1  SewellCoaICo 

num«oodNo"'7 Imperial  Smokeless  Coal  Co.. 

iaisi;:^!!  US:  J:::::::::::::::::::: island  creek  coai  co 

s-r*"  ""■ '' :-:-:::::::::E-*'j'coii  ci^:::;::::::: 

2,,;.,-, Unkin  Carbide  Corp 

S  T  Bnio'k  NoVi".::::::..: central  Appalachian  Coal  Co. 

I  »4<i  Hiin  No  105  Cannelton  Coal  Co 

Lady  Dun  No.  iw ^^^^  j^^,^  ^^^  ^ 

Nni Margaret  Peerless  Coal  Co... 

No  f Douglas  Eagle  Coal  Co.  Inc... 

DouBlMEatieNo'2'"."'."".' '«"  City  Eagle  Coal  Inc 

Dougias  tagie  110.  < Forty  Three  Mining  Co 

2°c :: A  &  A  Coal  Co 

2„  77 Davison  Fuel  &  Dock  Co 

Rohin  No'Y -.*" Brooklyn  Coal  Co 

No  5B    :  .'."■.'.".■.■.■.■.....::lli;i; ynk)nj;arb,de  Corp. 

HoA. '.'.'.'. '  "  "         '"" 

No.  12 

No. 
No.  2. 


J.  0.  Mining  Co. 

.,  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co. 

{, Unkjn  Carbide  Corp.. 

i United  SUtes  Steel  Corp. 


Tiirkev  Cao'Coilierv '.'.'.'. Pocahontas  Fuel  Co 

Jo.  K...^^  -    .":::::::.: H.wley  Coal  Mmmg  Corp 


ElKhornNo.U D^.rT^f r^""*^ 

Peerless  No.  2 ?"J!h  r^-?^«ir«"' 

Oonegan  No.  10 Island  Creek  Coil  Co. 

Tioga  No.  I *'- 


^•"  "»•  ^^ :::::::::::-crii^iii  coiico:::;::::::::::: 

Mii'hu'rn'No'i" Milburn  Colliery  Co 

?^"i"    38  Eastern  Association  Coal  Corp 

GuTaXi::;::::::::;::::::::: island  creek  coaico 

w-    \\Q  . 00 

NO.  1  crtarGro^:;:::.: ^"'^t!-L  '^"  '^"' 

f^„  JO  , Belva  Coal  Co 

iane  Ann  No". Ysx:::::::::::.: powemon  coai  co 

''Zi""  "'^ " :-:::::::::"Yoii;{^ow,;Min^cofi.:::::::::: 

5n Chain  Coal  Co 

Z„m Wheeling  Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp... 

2°-  l!b ::.::...  island  creek  Coal  Co 

21  y     KermitCoalCo.  Inc 

2„j Amherst  Coal  Co 

S„ic ...  Island  Creek  Coal  Co 

2°i|c Wheeling  Pittsburrti  Coal  Corp.... 

Alma  NoVii:::::::::::"! \^tT,'r'il?r}^ 

LundaleNo.l Amherst  Coal  Co 

LundaleNo.  2 « 

.00. 


E*"f°" I...  Smith  Bros.  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

2°  i Snap  Creek  Coal  Co 

l.ne  AnnNo"  2" '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. The  Powellton  Co... 

in  7C Boone  County  Coal  Corp 

Ho  2        V.V^'." '.'".'.'-'■' "■ Omega  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

.dO- 


2°  2* Karen  Coal  Co. 

R      Ranger  Fuel  Corp 

FerlMHo  5 Winding  Gulf  Coals  Inc 

S?'f  '"■  ' :.: Imperial  Colliery  Co 

cjiiix The  New  River  Co 

RobinHiidNors 5L"^^''5,'^',P; 

lochsellv  The  New  River  Co 

KMstoneNo'2 Eastern  Association  Coal  Corp.... 

Spin  No.!".-;:::::: ^"^f'^i  G""  co^'^  'n"„'.i  r„^-- 

Keystone  No.  4 |«te'n  Association  Coal  Corp.... 

Crane  Creek  No.  6 PocahonUs  Fuel  Co 

Eckman S 

EckmanNo.  12 t"  "    cVr  "Vr; 

jJJ,  I  Trace  Fork  Coal  Co 

ivnco'Coll^rVNo  2 V.V. Pocahontas  Fuel  Co 

Ly^nMColwryno.^........--....- united  States  Steel  Corp 

GartNo'Vl  Ridge  Land  Co 

SlV        ^hfte  Park  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

Bishop' '. Bishop  Coal  Co 

No.33-'37 iLL-i";  -irrW 

H5  7        Pocahontas  Fuel  Co 

Eckmin'Page.T!""!! y-'^yVr 

u.  1 Genoa  Coal  Corp 

No  6  E«t '.'..'. "'**<'  States  Steel  Corp 

fjo'll      Imperial  Colliery  Co 

Kj' j4 '.'..'.'.""" Carbon  Fuel  Co 


20 


Per 

section 


Fines 
assessed 

per 
violation 
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$25 

25 

2M 

25 

25 

3M 

25 

25 

4H 

25 

25 

?{l 

25 
25 

25 

25 

3M 

25 

25 
25 

25 

25 

2M 

25 

25 

25 

SM 

25 

2M 

25 

25 

4)« 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

2M 

25 

4M 

25 

25 

25 

5M 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

SM 

25 

25 

25 

25 

2M 

25 

25 

25 

25    s: 

25     =) 

25     X 

n 

25 

25 

5>$ 

25 

25 

4H 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

2S 

25 

^ 

25 

25 

25 

'^ 

25 
25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

6H 

25 

25 

l\i 

25 

25 

25 

8H 

25 

6H 

25 

4H 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

7H 

25 

2H 

25 

25 

25 

25 

35 

25 

25 

District    Mine 


Company 


Working 
sections 


Working 

sections 

inspected 


Violations 


Total 


Per 
section 


Fines 
assessed 

P«f 
violation 
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B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
8 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


No.  31 Carbon  Fuel  Co 

No  1  Ford  Coal  Co 

No  lis'  Bethlehem  Mine  Corp 

SewellNo.  4 SewellCoaICo...     

Birch  No.  1 Island  Creek  Coal  Co 

Summersville  No.  2A do.  ...  ...... 

No  11  Leekie  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 

No!  27"" do- 


Harevraod  Allied  Chemical  Corp 

No  g  Cannelton  Coal  Co 

No  5 Zella  Coal  Co 

No  3  Johns  Coal  Co 

No' 3 E.  B.Coal  Co 

No' 4'""  Jacks  Branch  Coal  Co 

Nos  ia'nd'i      Cannelton  Coal  Co 

Indian  Ridge  No.  6 United  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co 

Angus  Robinson  *  Phillips  Coal  Co 

No  17 United  Pocahontas  Coal  Co 

No!  39! 'II!"""":" Robinson  &  Phillips  Coal  Co 

Brian  C'cVk  No".  1 i-f'''-,;  .v^';- 

East  Gulf    Wmding  Gulf  Coals  Inc 

Kopperstoii I  "  Eastern  Association  Coal  Corp 

No  10         "  Sterling  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

No!  5 „ Hawley  Coal  Mining  Corp 

No.  lisIIIIII Bethlehem  Mines  Corp 

No' 6    Hawley  Mining  Corp 

No'  5 Hawley  Coal  Mining  Corp. 

No'seI"    "  Island  Creek  Coal  Co 

No!  9M.'-'.III"" .—do. 


No!  1    '  . Shannon  Construction  Equipment  Co... 

Ashla'n'd'iiA"IIIIIII!II".I.I Ashland  Mining  Co 

No  1  Wyoming  Mining  Co 

■  (jV CiCCoalCo 

No'g  . Perry  &  Hylton  Inc. 

Keystone  No.  1     Eastern  Association  Coal  Corp 

Algoma  No.  12  - United  Pocahontas  Coal  Co 

No  7  Hawley  Coal  Mining  Corp 

Crane' C'reek'No."n"B". Pocahontas  Fuel  Co 

No  5 L  *  D.  Coal  Co 

Ch'esterierd"No.  1 Omar  Mining  Co 

ChesterOeld  No.  3 .vi-^V  ro'-, 

No  1  V  *  B  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

V  C  No  30  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co 

No  i     Backus  Branch  Coal  Co 

No"8t nil B  &  B  4  N  Coal  Co 

Roland  No.  i Consolidation  Coal  Co 

Kepler  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co 

Oiga    "      OlgaCoalCo 

Ashland  No.  11 Ashland  Mining  Corp 

Maltland        Pocahontas  Fuel  Co 

Itmann  No.  3 Itmann  Coal  Co     

Tralee  Allied  Chemical  Corp 

Buckeye  Coiliefy Pocahontas  Fuel  Co 

No  4H  Amherst  Coal  Co 

No'sB  Butlato  Minine  Co 

No  4B        Island  Creek  Coal 

No.  4 


No.  1  *» 

Slab  F'ofk  No.  8 Slab  Fork  Coal  Co 

No.  10  Slab  Fork  Coal  Co 

Gaston  No.  2 *> 

No  9  Red  Bird  Mining  Co 

No' 41 Robinson  A  Phillips  Coal  Co 

Shanno'n'B'ra'ncii I Allied  Chemical  Corp 

No  18  Riverfon  Coal  Co 

Harris  No  1 1 Eastern  Assoc  Coal  Corp 


10 


Vi 


12 


20 


25 

U 


9( 


IS 
IS 

It 

i 


J25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


1 1  imminent  danger  order. 

Dkpabtment  of  the  Intkbiob, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  2.  1970. 

Hon.  Ken  Hechleb. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Hechi.ek  :  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letters  of  April  22,  1970  and  May  20,  1970, 
commenting  on  this  Department's  enforce- 
ment policies  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and  requesting 
the  conunents  and  opinions  of  this  Depart- 
ment. Tour  letter  of  February  20,  1970  was 
answered  on  April  30,  1970.  A  detailed  re- 
sponse to  the  April  22,  1970  letter  was  Ijelng 
prepared,  but  In  the  meantime  on  May  1  and 
May  14,  1970,  protracted  meetings  were  held 
between  representatives  of  this  Department 
and  representatives  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Lat>or  Suljcommittees. 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings — the  first 
of  which  was  attended  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, the  Assistant  Secretary  and  me  and 
members  of  our  staff — was  to  initiate  a  dia- 
logue concerning  enforcement  policies  and 
problems  vmder  the  Act.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  purpose  of  the  meetings  was 


a  3  imminent  danger  order. 

achieved  and  there  developed  an  extended 
and  candid  exchange  of  views  concerning 
this  Department's  enforcement  plans  In 
general. 

Each  of  the  subjects  raised  In  your  letters 
was  discussed  at  some  length  at  these  meet- 
ings which  lasted  more  than  eight  hours.  It 
would  appear  that  the  staff  members  from 
the  House  Labor  Subcommittee  who  were 
present — Messrs.  Vagley,  Pinnegan,  Bern- 
stein, Baker  and  Sellers — have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  report  the  results  of  these 
meetings  to  the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  certain  you  will  find  that  compre- 
hensive answers  to  your  questions  already 
have  lieen  provided. 

Inasmuch  as  further  meetings  are  contem- 
plated. I  believe  that  any  other  questions 
can  be  dealt  with  most  effectively  in  this 
way. 

One  further  comment  should  t>e  made  at 
this  time.  Difficult  enforcement  problems 
have  been  encountered  and  this  Department 
is  making  every  effort  to  meet  Its  obligations 
under  the  Act  In  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miners.  In  discharg- 


ing these  responsibilities  this  administration 
Is  not  and  will  not  \x  dominated  by  any 
interest  group.  Industry  or  labor,  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Act. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  Con- 
gressmen Dent  and  Burton  who  also  signed 
the  April  22  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mitchell  Melich, 

Solicitor. 


Mat  20.  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.S. 

Dear  Secret  art  Hickel:  I  know  that  you 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  plight  of  this 
Nation's  coal  miners.  Your  concern  was 
evidenced  early  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  when  you  testified  before  the  House 
General  Subcommittee  on  Latxjr  on  March 
4,  1969  and  said   (Hearings,  pp.  52-54): 

•••  •  •  It  Is  clear  that  our  society  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  exorlbltant  cost  in  htunan 
life  and  human  misery  that  is  exacted  In 
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the  mining  of  this  essential  fuel.  Unless  we 
find  ways  to  eliminate  that  intolerable  cost. 
we  must  Inevitably  limit  our  access  to  a  re- 
source that  has  an  almost  inexhaustible 
potential  lor  Industrial,  economic,  and  so- 
cial gv'od. 

'Our  socletv  has  achieved  an  affluence  un- 
paralleled in"  mans  history.  It  is  time,  I 
think— m  fact,  past  time— that  we  begin  to 
recognize  more  dlstlncUy  the  responsibilities 
and  realize  more  fully  the  opportunities 
which  that  affluence  has  given  us. 

•No  longer  can  there  be  a  claim  that  the 
safetv  and  health  of  the  workers  in  one  of 
our  niajor  industries  are  luxuries  that  we 
cannot  atTord  _,,._„ 

"As  a  people  we  have  always  placed  himian 
values  at  the  summit  of  our  esteem.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  our  resourcefulness  and  our  effi- 
ciency Yet.  the  way  that  we  mine  coal  today 
Is  not  himianitarlan.  resourceful,  or  efficient. 
It  is  Inexcusably  w.isteful  of  our  most  pre- 
cious asset— the  human  being." 

But  unfortunately.  I  find  little  evidence 
that  other  officials  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment who  are  responsible  to  your  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  share  your  concern 
They  do  not  even  attempt  to  show  a  sense  of 
urgencv  In  administering  this  law.  Frankly. 
I  am  appalled  at  some  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Department  to  date,  as  well  as  at  the 
many  instances  where  it  has  failed  to  act. 

I  urge  you  to  make  a  personal  review  of  the 
administration  of  the  Act  to  date  before  the 
situation  worsens. 

I  believe  It  appropriate  to  bring  the  foUow-  . 
Ing  points  to  your  attention. 

I.  NO  GOVERNMENT  POSmON  ON  TEMPOR.«V 
SESTRAININC  ORDERS 

On  April  23.  and  30,  1970.  United  States 
District  Court  Judge  H.  E.  Wldener.  Jr..  Issued 
two  temporary  restraining  orders  governing 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  enforcement. 

Almost  a  month  has  passed  since  the  first 
Drder  was  issued  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  yet  to  state  its  position  on  the 
orders.  It  has  not  even  indicated  what.  If 
any.  acUons  It  will  take  to  appeal  them, 
or  to  revise  Its  regulaUons  to  remove  the 
objectionable  featxires  that  caused  the  Judge 
to  Issue  the  orders. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Departments  first 
response  was  a  negative  one,  namely  on 
April  24,  1970,  It  Issued  an  Instruction  by 
telegram  to  cease  all  inspections. 

Next,  the  Department  responded  to  the  suit 
by  extending  the  scope  of  the  orders  beyond 
the  77  plalnUffs  to  the  enUre  nation.  Thus, 
the  largest  operators.  Uke  U.S.  Steel,  have 
received  from  the  Department  a  gift  of  the 
fruits  of  the  orders  which  they  did  not  seek 
themselves  In  court.  They  are  not  even 
parties  to  the  suit,  except  behind  the 
scenes. 

Further.  Under  Secretary  Rtissell.  In  two 
recent  amendments  to  the  penalty  fee  sched- 
ule, which  the  court  forbade  the  Department 
to  enforce,  is  sUU  acting  as  If  the  fee  sched- 
ule Is  In  accord  with  the  law. 

1.  What  Is  the  Department's  position  on 
these  temporary  restraining  orders? 

2.  Is  it  not  more  profitable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  miner's  safety  to  take  steps  to 
rescind  the  fee  schedule  and  the  regulations 
in  the  March  28,  1970  Federal  Register  pub- 
lication which  the  court  now  forbid*  the 
Department  to  enforce  and  republish  those 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  sections 
lOKJ)  and  301(d)  of  the  Act  than  attempt 
to  fight  the  orders  before  a  three  Judge  cotirt, 
and  possibly  lose? 

n.    REMARKS    BY    ASSISTANT   SECRBTART 
HOLUS  M.  DOLE 

On  May  11,  1970,  Assistant  Secretary  Dole 
spoke  before  the  1970  Coal  Convention  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress,  in  Clevel«id, 
Ohio.  A  copy  of  hlB  remarks  Is  enclosed. 

Mr.  Dole  said  In  put  as  f oUom : 
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"The  intent  of  the  Congress  In  tlUs  Act 
is  clear,  and  the  provisions  are  quite  spe- 
cific. In  the  Administration  of  the  law.  we 
In  the  Interior  Department  feel  that  very 
little  has  been  left  to  our  discretion.  If 
there  are  any  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
wording  in  oarticular  places,  we  believe  we 
must  resolve  them  In  favor  of  affording 
greater  protection  to  the  men  working  In 
the  mines,  even  If  we  are  knowingly  putting 
an  additional  burden  on  the  Industry." 

3.  (a)  What  Is  the  Department's  basU  for 
concluding  that  "little  has  been  left  to  our 
discretion  under  the  law?" 

(b)  Is  It  not  true  that  the  Department 
has  wide  discretion,  for  example,  (1)  to  es- 
tablish new  standards.  (11)  to  provide  rea- 
sonable time  and  to  extend  that  time  In 
notices  of  violations  Issued  to  operators  to 
comply  with  various  provisions  of  the  Act, 
(111)  to  determine  whether  a  closing  order 
should  be  Issued,  and  (Iv)  to  establish  the 
amount  of  any  civil  penalty? 

I  am  heartened  to  see  that  Mr.  Dole  be- 
lieves that  If  'there  are  any  doubts  with 
respect  to  wording  'in  the  Act,  the  De- 
partment" must  'resolve  them  In  favor  of 
affording  greater  protection  to  the  men 
working  In  the  mines.'  " 

That  statement  Is  significant  because  It  is 
consistent  with  the  preamble  In  section  2  of 
the  Act  which  provides  that  "the  first  pri- 
ority and  concern  of  all  In  the  coal  mining 
Industry  must  be  the  health  and  safety  of  Its 
most  precious  resciurce — the  miner." 

It  also  Is  consistent  with  the  Statement 
of  the  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
(H.  Conf.  Rept.  91-761,  December  16.  1969) 
which  holds  "•  •  •  the  managers  Intend 
that  the  Act  be  construed  liberally  when 
improved  health  or  safety  to  miners  will 
result." 

It  Is,  however,  disquieting,  Mr.  Secretary, 
to  also  see  Mr.  Dole  adding  a  final  patroniz- 
ing clause  to  an  otherwise  fine  sentence 
that  the  Department  will  resolve  those 
doubts  in  favor  of  the  miners  "even  If  we 
are  knowingly  putting  an  additional  bur- 
den on  the  Industry." 

This  Is  a  "burden"  that  Is  long  overdue 
in  this  Industry.  It  Is  a  burden  that  Is  in- 
herent In  a  broadened  health  and  safety 
program  that  requires  many  more  safety 
standards  and  a  dtist  standard,  and  that 
eliminates  the  unscientific  distinction  be- 
tween gassy  and  non-gassy  mines.  Tou  rec- 
ognized that  there  would  be  such  a  burden 
Just  m  eliminating  tills  distinction  when 
you  said,  at  the  March  4.  1969  House  Hear- 
ings. It  "win  reqtilre  large  new  investments 
and  Increased  operating  costs  •  *  *."  Rather 
than  expressing  patronizing  statements  to 
the  industry,  the  Department,  in  its  rhetoric 
and  Its  actions,  should  assure  the  operators 
and  the  miners  that  It  will  act  reasonably 
and  responsibly  In  Its  administration  of  the 
law. 

nl.    NO    REPLY    YET 

On  April  3,  1970,  you  responded  to  my  let- 
ter of  March  5,  1970,  concerning  enforcement 
of  the  Act.  I  had  also  written  the  Department 
on  February  20,  1970.  In  your  letter,  you  ad- 
vised me  that  since  my  letter  of  February  20, 
1970,  "raised  a  legal  question"  It  was  referred 
to  the  Solicitor  and  I  will  receive  a  "sub- 
stantive reply  In  a  few  days." 

More  than  40  days  have  passed  and  the 
Solicitor  has  yet  to  reply. 

IV.   JOINT   CONGRESSIONAL    LETTER 

On  April  22.  1970.  the  day  before  Judge 
Wldener's  first  order.  Congressman  Dent. 
Chairman  of  the  General  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee. Congressman  Phillip  Burton,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee,  and  myself  sent 
a  Joint  letter  to  the  Department  raising  a 
number  of  Issues  concerning  Its  admlrUstra- 
tlon  of  the  Act  and  requesting  a  response  to 
the  issues  raised  therein  by  May  4,  1970. 

Wfl  have  yet  to  receive  that  respoose. 


v.  THE  FEE  SCHEDULE 


In  our  April  22,  1970,  Joint  letter  to  you. 
we  called  upon  the  Department  to  "rescind" 
this  fee  schedule  which  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  Act.  Seven  days  later.  Federal  District 
Court  Judge  Wldener  specifically  restrained 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  others  from 
enforcini;  section  301.50  of  the  Department's 
March  28.  1970  regulations  (35  F.R.  5257) 
•insofar  as  it  permits  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  assess  jjenaUles  and  accept  payments  In 
accordance  with  the  schedule  published 
therein  In  lieu  of  hearing  •    •   *." 

Yet.  on  May  4,  1970.  the  Department  pub- 
lished two  separate  amendments  to  this  fee 
schedule  (35  F.R.  7181  and  7182).  Both  are 
effective  upon  publication.  Both  amendments 
were  approved  by  Under  Secretary   Russell. 

4.  lai  If  the  Department  is  restrained 
from  enforcing  the  fee  schedule  by  the  court 
order  of  April  30,  1970,  what  is  the  legal  effect 
of  these  two  amendments  (1)  on  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  law  suit,  and  (ii)  on  operators 
and  miners  not  plaintiffs  to  the  law  suit? 

Please  provide  to  me  a  legal  opinion  of  the 
Solicitor  on  this  pwint. 

(b)  If,  under  the  order  as  the  Department 
Interprets  its  scope,  the  Solicitor  luids  the 
amendments  without  legal  effect,  then  why 
did  the  Under  Secretary  find  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  publish  them? 

(c)  Since  the  Department  recognized  that 
the  rulemaking  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  553 
applied  to  the  fee  schedule  on  initial  pub- 
lication, but  foimd  It  "impracticable"  to  have 
rulemaking,  what  U  the  legal  basis  for  the 
Department  now  concluding  (1)  that.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  amendment  (35  PJl.  7181), 
rulemaking  is  not  applicable  because  the 
"amendment  involves  rules  of  agency  orga- 
nization, procedure,  or  practice",  and  (11) 
that.  In  the  case  of  the  second  amendment 
(35  F.R.  7182),  there  is  no  need  to  cite  a 
reason  for  failure  to  provide  rulemaking? 

Please  provide  to  me  a  legal  opinion  on 
this  point  also. 

(d)  Was  there  consultation  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  prior  to  publishing  the 
amendments?  If  so.  please  provide  a  copy  of 
any  written  views  of  that  agency. 

5.  (a)  Why  is  the  definition  of  second, 
third,  and  additional  violations  set  forth  in 
the  first  amendment  limited  to  violations  of 
"a  particular  standard"  only? 

(b)  What  about  violations  of  Title  I  of 
the  Act? 

6.  In  our  Joint  letter  of  April  22,  1970,  we 
said  that  we  understood  that  the  Department 
intended  the  terms  first,  second,  and  third 
violations  to  mean  that  violations  "cited  In 
second  and  later  Inspections"  In  a  12-month 
period  would  "incur  a  progressively  greater 
fine."  Please  explain  the  reasons  for  the  De- 
partment changing  its  position  so  as  to  re- 
quire Increased  penalties  only  if  there  is  a 
repeat  of  "a  particular  violation"  on 
relnspection. 

7.  What  Is  the  legal  basis  In  the  statute 
for.  In  effect,  wiping  the  slate  clean  at  the 
end  of  each  12-month  period  and  reducing 
the  penalty  to  the  level  of  a  first  violation? 

8.  (a)  In  regard  to  the  second  amendment, 
why  are  those  reduced  penalties  applicable 
retroactively  to  Mar.  30.  1970.  and  prospec- 
tively to  Sept.  30.  1970? 

(b)  What  Is  the  Justification  for  reducing 
an  imminent  danger  penalty,  for  a  violation 
that  could  be  as  serious  as  the  Farmlngton 
disaster  that  killed  79  miners,  from  $600  to 
820? 

(c)  What  U  the  Justification  for  reducing 
the  other  penalties  from  $100  to  $4,  and  $25 
to  $1,  respectively? 

(d)  Is  the  footnote  added  to  the  fee  sched- 
ule by  the  second  amendment  Intended  to 
apply  to  the  second  and  subsequent  viola- 
tions also? 

(e)  If  the  Department  found  It  appro- 
priate to  reduce  the  penalties  for  the  mine 
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operators  under  the  fee  schedule,  why  was 
not  a  proportionate  reduction  made  for  the 
miners  also? 

VI.    MANDATORY    SPOT   INSPECTIONS 

SecUon  103(1)  of  the  Act  requires  that  the 
Secretary  "provide  a  minimum  of  one  spot 
inspection  by  his  authorized  represenUUve 
of  aU  or  part  of"  a  mine  having  a  history  of 
certain  hazardous  condiUons  "during  every 
five  working  days." 

In  response  to  my  request  of  April  7,  1970, 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
by  letter  of  May  6,  1970.  provided  to  me  three 
tables  listing  underground  coal  mines  In  West 
Virginia  which  the  Bureau  finds  (1)  meets 
the  criteria  of  section  103(1).  and  (2)  that 
spot  inspections  are  required  for  such  mines. 
The  tables  Identify  91  mines  In  West  Virginia 
subject  to  section  103(1).  The  tables  also 
show  that  few  spot  Inspections  have.  In  fact, 
been  made  by  the  Department  at  these  mines 
between  April  1.  1970  and  May  6,  1970. 

9.  When  will  the  Department  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  secUon  as  to  each  of  these 
mines? 

10.  (a)  If  a  death  or  injury  occurs  In  any 
one  of  these  91  mines  during  any  five  day 
period  when  a  required  spot  Inspection  does 
not  take  place,  will  the  United  States  be  lia- 
ble for  damages  In  a  suit  brought  by  the 
miner  or  his  survivor  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  as  amended  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  statutory  mandate?  Please  provide 
to  me  a  legal  opinion  on  this  issue. 

(b)  If  the  answer  Is  yes,  what  steps  Is  your 
Department  taking  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  suits  and  loss  to  the  treasviry? 

vn.    INTERIOR'S    APRIL    25,    1970    TELEGRAM 
TO    INSPECTORS 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  statement  of 
April  29.  1970.  "Crisis  In  Coal  Mine  Safety" 
(CoNC.  Rec.  pp.  13479-13491).  concern- 
ing some  of  the  actions  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment under  the  Act,  The  statement  In- 
cludes a  discussion  of  a  telegram  Issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  Its  5  district  man- 
agers dlrecUng  them  to  resume  Inspections 
suspended  by  the  Bureau  on  April  24.  1970. 

11.  (a)  What,  in  either  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  Issued  by  Judge  Wldener.  leads  tlie 
Department  to  the  conclusion  that  the  or- 
ders apply  nationwide?  Please  cite  the  appro- 
priate provision  in  the  orders. 

(b)  If  there  is  nothing  In  either  order  to 
support  the  Department's  action,  what  is  the 
administrative  JustlficaUon  for  extending 
the  application  of  these  orders  nationwide? 

12.  What  Is  the  legal  basis  In  the  Judge's 
orders  for  the  Department's  statement  in  the 
wire  that  the  March  28.  1970.  regulations  of 
the  Department  "are  invalid  and  unenforce- 
able"? 

13.  (a)  What  Is  the  legal  basU  In  the 
Judge's  AprU  23,  1970,  order  for  Interior 
stating  m  the  wire  that  the  Act's  "ntle  III 
mandatory  safety  standards  "may  be  en- 
forced to  the  extent  that  the  operators  are 
able  to  comply  within  the  bounds  of  exlsUng 
technology  and  available  equipment"? 

(b)  If  there  Is  none,  why  has  the  Depart- 
ment so  limited  Its  enforcement? 

14  (a)  What  U  the  legal  basU  In  the 
Judge's  April  23.  1970.  order  for  the  Interior 
Department  to  instruct  its  inspectors  to  "In- 
spect aU  coal  mines  only  as  against  the 
safety  standards  under  Title  III  of  the  Act"? 
(Italics  supplied.) 

(b)  If  there  Is  none,  why  has  the  Depart- 
ment so  limited  its  enforcement? 

16.  Did  Judge  Wldener  hold  that  "with  re- 
gard to  conditions  that  cannot  be  abated  be- 
cause of  the  lack  ot  technology  or  because 
equipment  U  not  available"  the  Depart- 
ment's inspectors  shoiUd  not  "Issue  any 
notice  or  penalty"? 

I  hope  that  the  Department  can  promptly 
answer  this  letter  and  my  letter  of  February 
20.  and  our  Joint  letter  of  April  22.  If.  how- 
ever, the  Department  finds  It  impossible  to 
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provide  a  complete  response  to  all  of  the 
Issues  raised  In  these  letters  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  I  hope  that  It  will  respond 
to  as  many  as  possible  and  indicate  when  a 
resi>onse  will  be  made  on  the  others. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Hechler. 


U.S.  Dep.\rtment  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  7, 1970. 

Hon.  Ken  Hechler. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechler:  This  U  in  reply  to  yotir 
letter  of  May  20.  1970  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  For  your  convenience 
our  reply  Is  keyed  to  the  numbered  para- 
graphs in  your  letter. 

I.  Following  receipt  of  the  restraining  or- 
der of  April  23.  1970  late  that  afternoon,  the 
Department  suspended  Inspection  activities 
for  Friday,  April  24,  1970  to  permit  an  assess- 
ment of  the  effect  of  the  restraining  order. 
On  Monday,  April  27,  1970,  enforcement  ac- 
tivities were  resumed  and  the  Department 
limited  enforcement  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  Itself.  Although  the  litigation  had  been 
Instituted  only  on  behalf  of  seventy-four 
opeiators  and  one  miner,  the  theory  of  the 
case — and  the  basis  for  the  restraining 
order — went  beyond  the  application  of  the 
safety  regulations  to  these  particular  plain- 
tiffs. Rather,  the  plaintiffs  challenged  their 
general  validity.  Had  the  regulations  con- 
tinued to  be  enforced  with  regard  to  other 
operators,  the  Department's  action  would, 
In  our  Judgment,  have  resulted  In  a  multi- 
plicity of  "tag-along"  litigation.  Moreover, 
considering  the  basis  for  the  order.  It  would 
have  been  unfair  to  continue  to  enforce  the 
safety  regulations  elsewhere. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  have  recently  decided 
to  republish  the  safety  regtilatlons,  together 
with  certain  amendments  and  additions,  as 
proposed  rule  making.  Written  comments, 
suggestions  or  objections  will  be  invited.  The 
decision  of  whether  or  not  to  republish  the 
safety  regtilatlons  as  proposed  rule  making 
Involved  a  delicate  balance  of  a  number  of 
factors: 

One,  the  order  temporarily  restrained  en- 
forcement of  the  safety  regulations  on  the 
ground  that  they  should  have  been  promul- 
gated under  Section  101  of  the  Act.  Repub- 
llcaUon  under  Section  301(d) — the  provision 
under  which  they  were  originally  promul- 
gated— might  not  necessarily  moot  the  litiga- 
tion. Two,  we  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  regulations  were  properly 
promulgated.  And  three,  we  were  contlnuaUy 
reEissesslng  our  position  to  determine  whether 
the  regulations  could  be  revalidated  faster 
by  defending  the  Utlgatlon  than  by  repub- 
lishing. We  believe  now.  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  republication  of  the  safety 
regulations,  with  revisions  and  additions,  is 
the  more  appropriate  procedure  to  follow. 

n.  The  general  remarks  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Dole  to  the  1970  Coal  Convention  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress  are  being  read 
entirely  out  of  context.  There  is  no  basis 
for  disagreement  on  the  terms  of  the  Act; 
m  certain  areas,  considerable  discretion  has 
been  delegated  to  the  Department. 

ni.  Your  letter  of  March  5,  1970  was  an- 
swered on  AprU  30,  1970. 

IV.  Your  letter  of  AprU  23.  1970,  signed 
Jointly  by  Representatives  Burton  and  Dent, 
was  answered  on  June  2  and  a  further  re- 
sponse Is  being  prepared. 

V.  Since  the  vaUdlty  of  the  fee  schedule  Is 
in  Issue  in  the  case  pending  in  the  Western 
District  of  Virginia  as  well  as  in  the  case  in- 
stituted by  you  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  It 
would  be  Inappropriate,  in  our  opinion,  to 
answer  your  inquiries  concerning  the  fee 
schedule  at  this  time. 

VI.  Similarly.  It  would  be  Inappropriate  to 
answer  your  questions  concerning  mandatary 


spot  inspections,  since  the  requirements  of 
Section  103(1)  of  the  Act  are  in  issue  In  the 
case  instituted  by  you  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

vn.  Our  decision  to  limit  enforcement  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  has  already  been 
discussed  imder  Paragraph  I  of  the  letter. 
The  telegram  of  April  24  sent  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  the  five  Coal  Mine  Safety  District 
Managers  was  Intended  to  explain,  in  general 
and  simple  terms  which  could  be  understood 
by  laymen,  the  effect  of  a  complex  restrain- 
ing order. 

WhUe  the  language  used  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  a  court  pleading.  It  doee 
accurately  and  fairly  state  that  the  Court 
based  Its  temporary  injunction  upon  his 
determination  that  the  regulations  were  not 
properly  promiUgated.  The  District  Managers 
were  advised  that  the  safety  standards  could 
be  enforced  "to  the  extent  that  the  operators 
are  able  to  comply  within  the  bounds  of  ex- 
isting technology  and  avaUable  equipment" 
since,  essentiallv.  that  was  what  the  Order 
provides.  Section  104(h)  (1)  of  the  Act— the 
only  procedure  which  the  Order  permits  in 
cases  of  lack  of  technology  or  unavailability 
of  equipment — Is,  In  our  Judgment,  a  wholly 
inappropriate  procedure  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  procedures  of  that  Section  are 
entirely  too  cumbersome  to  be  employed  with 
regard  to  such  violations,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  inspector  should  be  devoting 
their  maximum  efforU  toward  enforcement 
of  standards  which  can  presenUy  be  met. 

We   hope  that  this  information  is  fully 
responsive  to  yotir  inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  J.  RtrssKix. 
Actinn  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


THE  EXETER-ANDOVER  INTERN 
PROGRAM— A  PLEA  FOR  POLITI- 
CAL OBJECnVITY  IN  THE  ACA- 
DEMIC COMMUNITIES  OF  OUR 
NATION 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  now,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  poUtical  objectivity  and 
the  imbalance  of  poUtical  thought  and 
opinion  that  prevails  on  some  of  our 
Nation's  campuses.  In  these  times  of  ten- 
sion, complexity,  and  challenge.  I  have 
been  disappointed  by  the  apparent  nar- 
rovraess  of  view  that  prevails  in  some 
segments  of  the  academic  community. 
This  narrowness  strikes  me  as  unschol- 
arly.  unintellectual.  and  perhaps  worst 
of  all  improductive  in  develwlng  crea- 
tive solutions  to  the  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  this  ideological  and  po- 
litical imbalance  is  in  large  part  due  to 
the  failure  by  the  academic  commxmity 
to  expose  itself  equally  or  fairly  to  dif- 
fering points  of  view.  I  refer  to  a  lack  of 
exposure  to  conservative  and  even  mod- 
erate viewpoints  by  the  academic  com- 
munity which  may  be  inadvertent,  and 
perhaps  it  is  deUberate.  Perhaps  con- 
servatives and  moderates  of  both  parties 
do  not  want  to  talk  with  this  country's 
youth,  to  explain  their  stands,  to  show 
their  concern;  but  I  doubt  it.  Whatever 
the  reason  for  the  imbalance,  it  is  re- 
grettable. How  can  we  expect  students 
to  make  sound  decisions  about  political 
issues  today?  They  have  too  often  been 
either  partially  or  totally  deprived  <rf 
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exposure  to  conservatives  and  moderates 
on  the  college  campuses.  They  have  been 
overexposed  to  the  Jerry  Rubins,  the 
Abbie  Hoffmans.  the  Huey  Newtons,  and 
the  Mark  Rudds  of  America.  The  aca- 
demic community  should  make  a  more 
conscious  effort  to  attract  middle-of-the- 
road  and  conservative  guest  speakers  and 
lecturers  to  expose  their  constituency  to 
different  points  of  \iew.  This  would  be  a 
most  welcome  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a 
renewal  of  the  goals  of  all  true  academi- 
cians: to  maintain  intelectual  honesty,  to 
continue  academic  integrity,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  campuses  as  truly  open  and 
free-thinking  communities. 

It  Is  unwise  to  legislate  political  bal- 
ance to  traditionally  and  legally  apoliti- 
cal institutions.  The  initiative  for 
achieving  intellectual  honesty  must  come 
from  within  the  academic  community — 
from  its  teachers,  its  students,  and  Its 
administrators. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  Ex- 
eter, N.H.,  and  the  Phillips  Academy  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  have  determined  that 
education  is  more  than  just  classroom 
studjing.  that  it  is  practical  experience 
and  dealing  with  people.  They  have  given 
a  limited  number  of  yoimg  men  a  chance 
for  an  interesting  and  eye-opening  ex- 
perience in  Government,  and  Members 
of  Congress  have  welcomed  their  pres- 
ence. I  agree  with  this  approach  to  edu- 
cation, and  I  applaud  these  two  schools 
for  implementing  this  program,  the  first 
such  secondary  school  program.  Manj' 
of  my  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  had  participants  in  the 
Exeter-Andover  spring  intern  program 
gaining  valuable  experience  helping  in 
the  workings  of  their  congressional  of- 
fices. 

I  have  had  an  Exeter  intern  in  my 
ofiQce  on  two  occasions  and  they  have 
both  proved  extremely  helpful  to  me. 
They  have  done  their  share  of  the  drudg- 
ery involved  in  office  work,  and  they 
have  researched  some  very  useful  proj- 
ects and  reports  for  me.  I  find  that  the 
youthful  and  fresh  ideas  my  interns  have 
given  me  enlightening  and  helpful.  My 
most  recent  Exeter  intern  is  George  Tet- 
ler,  of  Nashua,  N  JI.,  who  proved  so  use- 
ful to  me  during  the  spring  that  I  hired 
him  to  help  me  this  summer. 

Every  year,  to  accompany  and  supple- 
ment the  work  experience  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  two  academies  conduct  a  semi- 
nar program,  inviting  guests  of  various 
expertises  to  talk  with  the  interns,  field 
questions,  and  introduce  Interesting  pro- 
posals and  opinions.  These  seminars  and 
many  of  the  ideas  that  came  out  of  them 
were  useful  to  the  interns  in  their  work, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  political  persuasions  and 
leanings  of  these  young  men. 

A  case  in  support  of  my  assertions  that 
the  academic  communities  often  lack  ex- 
posure to  all  points  of  view  is  the  Exeter- 
Andover  seminar  program.  This  program 
Is  an  example  ot  the  imbalance  of  po- 
litical exposure  that  pervades  segments 
of  the  academic  commimity  today  and  to 
which  I  referred  earlier. 

Last  May,  after  George  and  I  vlsi(|pd 
Dartmouth  College's  "lobbying  group", 
the  Continuing  Presence  in  Washington, 
we   t&lked   about   the   Exeter-Andover 


seminar  program.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  no  practicing  Republican  of- 
ficeholder had  visited  with  the  group.  I 
readily  volunteered  to  be  the  "token  Re- 
publican" for  the  Phillips  Academies 
intern  program  of  1970,  and  George  ar- 
ranged with  the  director  of  his  program 
to  schedule  me  for  the  last  seminar  of 
the  spring  internship.  I  found  my  2-hour 
meeting  with  these  interns  stimulating 
and  most  encouraging.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  young  interns  disagreed 
with  my  "moderately  conservative" 
views  and  opinions,  but  at  least  they 
were  exposed  to  new  opinions  which 
tested  the  validity  of  some  of  their  own. 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  list  of  seminar 
guests  during  the  1970  Exeter-Andover 
intern  program  and  letters  I  received  in 
reaction  to  my  meeting  with  the  interns 
in  the  Record  at  this  time,  along  with 
a  reiteration  of  my  plea  for  the  restora- 
tion of  political  balance  and  a  more 
meaningful  dialog  in  our  academic  com- 
munities. 

The  material  follows: 
Thk  PHiixn»s  Academies  Washington  Intken 
Proobam  or  1970 

SEMINAR    CTTKST    SPEAKER    LIST 

February  26,  1970 — Roan  Conrad,  Center 
for  Political  Research. 

March  4,  1970 — S.  Douglas  Cater,  former 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Johnson. 

March  5.  1970— Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr.,  StaJf 
Assistant  to  President  Nljron. 

March  9,  1970 — Gale  P.  Gotschall,  Federal 
Trade  Ooinmis?lon. 

March  11.  1970 — GrenvlUe  Garslde.  Legisla- 
tive Assistant  to  Senator  Jackson. 

March  17.  1970— Lloyd  L.  Duxbury.  Vice- 
President  of  Burlington-Northern  Railroad. 

March  19.  1970 — Bruce  Rabb.  Staff  Assist- 
ant to  President  Nixon. 

March  24,  1970 — John  R.  Kramer,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Council  on  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition. 

March  26.  1970 — Karl  G.  Harr,  President  of 
Aerospace  Industries  Association. 

March  30,  1970 — Wllcomb  E.  Washburn, 
Historian  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

April  2,  1970 — Charles  W.  Bailey  n.  Bureau 
Chief  for  Cowles  Publications. 

April  7,  1970 — Richard  J.  Ramsden.  White 
House  Fellow,  O.E.O. 

April  8.  1970— Robert  Amory,  Jr.,  former 
Deputy  Director  of  C.I.A. 

Aprtl  9,  1970 — Terry  F.  Lenzner,  Assistant 
Director  of  Legal  Services,  O.E.O. 

Aprtl  13,  1970— James  A.  Guest,  Jr.,  Legls- 
l!rtlve  Assistant  to  Senator  Kennedy. 

April  16,  1970 — Richard  W.  Murphy,  Bu- 
reau of  Near  East  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
State  Department. 

April  22.  1970 — John  T.  Walker,  Canon  at 
the  Washington  Cathedral. 

April  23,  1970 — Bruce  K.  MacLaury,  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
Treasury  Department. 

Aprtl  28,  1970— Timothy  E.  Wlrth,  Deputy 
Aaslstant  Secretary  for  Educational  Affairs, 
HJI.W. 

April  30,  1970 — Robert  B.  Cboate,  Jr.,  Hun- 
ger Lobbyist. 

May  3,  1970 — Thoman  G.  Corcoran,  Special 
Assistant  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

May  6,  1970 — Edward  I.  Koch,  Representa- 
tive from  New  York. 

May  7,  1970 — N«n  Robertson,  Staff  Re- 
porter for  the  Nev)  York  Times. 

May  11,  1970 — Richard  C.  Van  Dusen,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  HUD. 

May  13,  1970 — Barry  Zortblan,  President  of 
Time-Life  Broadcasting. 

May  13,  1970 — Eric  Wentworth,  Staff  Re- 
porter for  the  Washington  Post. 

May  21,  1970 — Robert  Semple,  Staff  Re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Times. 


May  23,  1970— Nell  MacNell,  Correspondent 
for  Time,  Inc. 

May  26,  1970 — ^William  Proxmlre.  United 
States  Senator  from   Wisconsin. 

SPECIAL  KVKNTS 

April  10,  1970 — The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art, 
Director  John  A.  Pope. 

AprU  16, 1970 — The  State  Department  Asian 
Affairs  Expert,  Jonathan  Moore. 

AprU  17,  1970 — Luncheon  at  the  Capitol 
with  Senator  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan. 

April  ao,  1970— Interview  with  S.  French; 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

April  29.  1970 — Dinner  with  Herbert  Salz- 
man  (AJX>.). 

May  5,  1970 — Conference  at  the  Supreme 
Court  with  Associate  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall. 

May  6,  1970 — Luncheon  with  Representa- 
tive John  Brademas  of  Indiana. 

May  27,  1970 — Luncheon  with  Representa- 
tive James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire. 


The  PHii,i.n^  Exeter  Ac.xdemt. 

Exeter.  N.H..  May  28. 1970. 
Dear  Mr.  Cleveland:  On  behalf  of  our  1970 
program,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  redressing 
the  political  balance  at  yesterday's  luncheon. 
Your  trenchant  defense  of  G.O.P.  positions 
was  welcomed  especially  by  some  of  the  in- 
terns. I  shall  Intrust  my  successor  to  sched- 
ule  you    for   another    session    next   spring. 
In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  I  may  find 
another  candidate  for  work  in  your  rtBce. 
With  warm  regards — 
Cordially, 

John  Mather, 
Director  of  Exeter-Andover  Intern  Pro- 
gram  1970. 

May  27. 1970. 
Congressman  James  C.  Cleveland, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,   B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cleveland;  I  would 
Just  like  to  say  that  It  was  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  listen  and  exchange  Ideas  with  you 
at  the  Phillips  Academies'  Washington  In- 
tern luncheon  today.  While  I  would  tend  to 
disagree  with  you  In  some  areas,  particularly 
In  the  means  to  subsidize  mass  urban  tran- 
sit and  on  your  stand  In  Cambodia.  I  was 
greatly  Impressed  by  the  sincerity  and  hon- 
esty of  your  views. 

I  hope  that  your  efforts  In  the  area  of 
Congressional  reform  are  successful  and  that 
the  Idea  to  provide  congressional  ofBces  with 
computers  and  closed  circuit  televisions  Is 
adopted. 

While  working  on  the  HIU,  I  have  come 
to  know  well  the  demands  of  time  made  on 
congressmen,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
again  for  taking  the  time  to  talk  to  us.  I 
feel  strongly  that  If  somewhat  conservative 
thinkers  like  yourself  were  to  make  your- 
selves more  In  evidence  on  the  nation's  cam- 
puses, there  would  be  a  far  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the 
divisive  Issues  facing  the  country  today. 

Take  good  care  of  our  man  George,  over 
the  summer. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Schaxdel, 

Exeter  Intern  to  Congressman  Brademas. 

Mat  27, 1970. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Congressman  Cleveland:  On  behalf  both 
of  myself  and  the  entire  group,  1  want  to 
thank  you  for  taking  time  off  from  your 
busy  schedule  to  talk  with  us  this  afternoon. 

Our  session  with  you  was  certainly  fas- 
cinating and  will  be  remembered  as  a  high 
point  of  the  Washington  experience  by  every- 
one. 1  especially  enjoyed  having  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  a  public  oflBclal  who 
could  be  classified  as  something  other  than  a 
liberal  Democrat.  Thank  you  for  Imposing 
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this  diversity  on  Mr.  Mayher,  our  program 
director,  who,  despite  the  fine  Job  he  does 
otherwise.  Is  often  prone  to  repetition  In 
his  selection  of  speakers. 

Again,  sir,  thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  F.  Olbxbo, 

Exeter  Intern. 
Mat  28, 1970. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cleveland:  I  want  you  to  know 
how  grateful  I  am  for  your  splendid  appear- 
ance before  our  group  at  yesterday's  lunch- 
eon. I  must  say  that  I  was  slightly  preju- 
diced In  your  favor,  since  I  knew  you  previ- 
ously, and  since  I  find  myself  In  agreement 
with  you  most  of  the  time. 

To  hear  a  Republican  congressman  ad- 
dress us  was  a  truly  great  privilege,  especially 
for  me.  It  was  certainly  a  much  needed  and 
sorely  lacking  aspect  of  the  Washington  ex- 
perience for  most  of  the  interns.  I  only 
wish  that  the  Imbalance  had  been  turned 
the  other  way,  and  that  there  had  been 
more  Clevelands  and  Teagues  In  the  pro- 
gram and  addressing  us. 

I  was  really  proud,  as  a  Republican  and 
and  American,  to  hear  this  group  of  students 
be  told  a  few  hard  facts  for  once,  from  a 
man  so  eminently  qualified  on  an  Intellectual 
and  political  basis  to  do  the  telling. 

In  closing,  I  must  say  that  I  do  dis- 
agree on  one  point — your  views  on  high- 
ways. While  I  may  be  a  conservative,  I  am 
also  mlUtantly  Inclined  towards  a  radical 
line  on  conservation.  Nevertheless,  you 
would  certainly  have  my  sentiments  with 
you  when  you  run  against  Tom  Mclntyre 
in  1972,  as  I  pray  you  will. 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 
Michael  S.  Bctro, 

Exeter  1970. 


CAPITAL  LEADERS  HONOR 
L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recopd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  or- 
dinary thing  when  a  Member  of  this 
body  is  honored  simultaneously  by  tiie 
Air  Force  Association  and  the  Navy 
League — two  great  and  respected  na- 
tional organizations. 

It  is  even  more  unusual  when  more 
than  2.000  Capital  leaders — Senators, 
Congressmen,  Government  officisds. 
heads  of  industry,  military  leaders,  and 
others  from  many  walks  of  life,  gather 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  individual  for  his 
contributions  to  national  defense  and  to 
a  better  way  of  life  for  uniformed  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  ser\1ces  and  their 
families. 

Add  to  this  the  presence  of  such  out- 
standing personalities  as  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  David  Packard,  mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  Secretariat,  and 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif 
and  you  really  get  a  feel  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  event. 

The  occasion  was  a  luncheon  honor- 
ing L.  Mendel  Rivers,  who  has  served 
viith  great  distinction  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
It  was  held  in  Washington  on  Wednes- 
day, August  12.  The  speakers  who  joined 
in  tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
included  South  Carolina's  senior  Sen- 
ator, the  Honorable  Strom  Thurmonb. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  submit  for  print- 


ing in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
remarks  made  by  this  great  leader  on 
this  most  significant  occasion: 
Remarks  bt  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  Be- 
»ORE  Capital  Chapter  of  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation Honoring  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Atr- 
cusT  12,  1970 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Chairman  Rivers,  Presi- 
dent Schlssell  of  the  District  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation, Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Comittees,  DUtlngulshed 
Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

This  Is  "Speedy"  Strom,  and  I  have  come  to 
hall  "Caesar." 

That  Is  what  my  colleague.  Senator  Bill 
Fulbrlght,  calls  our  distinguished  guest  of 
honor,  and  I  kind  of  like  It.  What  this  coun- 
try needs  Is  more  Caesars  and  fewer  Cham- 
berlains. 

Last  Monday  when  I  thought  I  might  need 
a  lawyer  to  help  with  a  traffic  ticket,  the  first 
name  that  crossed  my  mind  was  Mendel 
Rivers — symbol  of  power. 

Back  during  the  first  decade  of  this  century 
!n  a  community  called  GumvlUe,  South  Caro- 
lina, situated  In  an  area  also  known  as  HeU 
Hole  Swamp,  the  man  being  honored  here  to- 
day began  the  great  adventure  called  life. 

It  was  not  an  easy  life,  for  at  the  age  of 
eight,  his  father  passed  away  and  responsi- 
bilities far  beyond  his  years  were  thrust  upon 
his  shoulders.  Before  attending  school  each 
day  he  milked  cows  and  delivered  newspa- 
pers. This  habit  of  being  an  early  riser  has 
carried  over  to  his  work  in  the  Congress 
today. 

This  restlessness  to  get  with  the  work  at 
hand  and  get  things  done  personally — has 
characterized  a  life  of  public  service.  He  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
South  Carolina  in  1932,  the  same  year  I  was 
elected  a  State  Senator  m  that  Body.  This 
state-wide  public  service  first  brought  us  to- 
gether and  we  have  been  good  friends  since 
that  time. 

One  of  the  first  Impressions  I  received 
of  our  honored  guest  back  In  those  early  days 
was  that  he  possessed  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty. 
He  was  not  only  loyal  to  his  friends  but  to 
any  organization  to  which  he  belonged. 

I  recaU  an  Incident  during  our  first  year 
in  the  State  Legislature.  The  City  of  Colum- 
bia, our  capital  city  gave  a  barbecue  for  the 
lawmakers,  and  the  legislator  with  whom 
Mendel  was  rooming  ate  too  much  hash  on 
this  occasion.  During  the  night  he  began 
to  have  nightmares  and  awoke  shouting, 
"There  are  Robbers  In  the  House.  There  are 
Robbers  In  the  House!"  Hardly  awake,  but 
preserving  that  keen  sense  of  loyalty  I  have 
Just  mentioned,  Mendel  turned  over  and 
said,  "Oh,  no,  there  may  be  Bobbers  In  the 
Senate,  but  not  In  the  House." 

It  v^as  to  these  early  days  in  the  South 
CaroUna  House  of  Representatives  that  Men- 
del first  exhibited  that  Immensity  of  energy, 
devotion  to  a  cause,  scorn  for  those  who  des- 
paired, and  an  abldtog  faith  In  America — 
those  qualities  that  have  made  Mendel's 
name  a  beacon  of  strength  to  these  troubled 
times. 

During  that  time,  and  to  this  day.  he  has 
been  an  admirer  of  another  great  South 
Carolinian,  John  C.  Calhoun.  He  has  lived  by 
Calhoim's  admonition:  "The  very  essence  of 
a  free  government  consists  of  considering 
public  office  as  a  public  trust,  bestowed  for 
the  good  of  the  country  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  an  Individual." 

Be  has  also  falthfuUy  followed  the  chal- 
lenge laid  down  for  us  aU  by  Daniel  Webster 
who  said:  "Let  our  object  be  our  cotmtry. 
our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our 
country." 

Over  the  years  I  have  worked  with  Mendel 
on  many  matters.  Durtog  this  time  he  has 
been  a  source  of  Inspiration,  of  wisdom,  and 
above  all,  of  faith  that  right  and  Justice  firm- 
ly matotalned  will  triumph.  His  life  style,  his 
flamboyance,  bis  wit,  his  totelllgence,  his  per- 


sonality  are   all   unique   to   the   annals  of 
American  politics. 

One  of  the  rarest  things  a  man  ever  does 
IB  to  do  the  best  he  can.  Chairman  Rivers  has 
always  met  that  test.  In  my  studied  opinion, 
I  can  say  that  no  man  to  America,  tocludlng 
our  Presidents,  has  done  more  for  our  na- 
tional defense  than  L.  Mendel  Rivera. 

This  man  has  ably  applied  his  qualities  of 
leadership  and  determination  to  his  role  as 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Houae  of  Representatives.  In  this 
role,  and  before  as  a  Committee  member  un- 
der the  Chairmanship  of  Carl  Vinson,  he  has 
clearly  left  his  mark  on  our  defense  estab- 
lishment. He  has  fought  long  for  a  modern 
Navy;  he  is  the  father  of  the  unchallenged 
airlift  capabUlty  of  our  Air  Force;  he  has 
fought  harder  for  tocreased  pay  of  our  serv- 
icemen than  any  previous  Chairman;  and  he 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  providing  the  most 
modem  tools  for  our  foot  soldiers. 

Many  defense  programs  which  have  become 
reality  were  brought  to  fruition  under  his 
leadership.  He  championed  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine when  the  Navy  Itself  was  fuU  of 
doubters;  he  pushed  forward  with  the  C-130, 
the  C-141  and  the  C-5A  when  the  need  for 
these  aircraft  was  not  recognized  by  many. 
He  dedicated  himself  to  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  nation's  military  airlift  capabU- 
lty; and  today  men  and  equipment  can  be 
quickly  deployed  anywhere  In  the  world  to 
aid  our  allies  and  preserve  our  national 
security. 

The  B-1  bomber,  the  Navy's  all  purpose 
F-14,  the  Air  Force's  F-15  superiority  fighter, 
and  the  Marine's  vertical  takeoff  fighter,  the 
Harrier,  have  aU  received  his  q>eclal  atten- 
tion. 

All  of  these  accomplishments,  and  many 
more,  were  poeslble  because  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
is  a  man  of  exceptional  personal  qualities. 
He  is  a  man  of  courage,  a  man  of  action  and 
a  true  espouser  of  Americanism. 

Mendel  is  also  a  devoted  family  man.  His 
wife,  Margaret,  a  dedicated  and  Intelligent 
lady,  who  vinderstands  Communism  better 
than  her  husband,  has  shared  with  him  the 
demands  of  high  office.  They  have  reared 
three  handsome  children:  Two  daughters, 
Margaret  Mlddleton  Eastman,  the  mother  of 
their  two  grandchildren;  Lois  Marion  Rivera, 
a  ladles'  fashion  designer  to  London;  and  a 
son,  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Jr..  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
student,  who  Is  now  working  on  his  law  de- 
gree at  Georgetown  University. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Capital  Air  Force 
Association  has  seen  fit  to  recognize  Mendel 
Rivers  on  this  occasion.  It  Is  rare  that  a  man 
is  properly  recognized  In  his  own  time.  The 
accomplishments  of  my  dlsttoguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  are  such  that  his 
name  has  already  been  Inscribed  across  the 
nation  and  the  world.  His  portrait  hangs  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  Room, 
a  rare  tribute  for  a  man  who  still  sits  to  the 
Chairman's  seat.  A  bronze  bust  has  been 
erected  In  his  honor  by  his  hometown  of 
Charleston.  In  North  Charleston  there  Is  a 
Rivers  Avenue  and  the  Rivers  Postal  Annex. 
A  high  school  In  Altus,  Oklahoma  bears  his 
name.  In  Vietnam  there  Is  Rivers  Boulevard. 
There  Is  also  a  Rivers  Gate,  Men-Rivers  Park, 
and  sc-on. 

A  dlsttoguished  colleague.  Rep.  Philip  J. 
Phllbin  of  Massachusetts,  has  described 
Mendel  Rivers  as  one  who  "never  falters, 
never  hesitates,  never  draws  back,  once  he 
Is  sure  he  Is  right."  It  Is  that  sense  of  duty — 
duty  understood  and  falthluHy  discharged — 
which  our  Nation  urgently  needs  to  these 
tension  filled  times. 

Some  years  ago,  the  title  of  a  popular  play 
summoned  men  to  "Watch  on  the  Rhtoe." 
It  has  been  the  singular  achievement  of  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  to  summon  his  fellow  citizens 
for  the  past  three  decades  to  stand  watch  at 
the  frontiers  of  national  security  on  the 
land,  on  the  sea,  and  to  the  air.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
his  steadfast  leadership. 
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America  draws  Its  real  strength  from  men 
such  as  Mendel  Rivers.  The  Poet  Laureate 
of  South  Carolina.  Archibald  Rutledge,  wrote 
a  poem  entitled  "Our  Land"  which  makes  this 
point.  He  penned  these  words, 

"We  do  not  love  our  land  because. 

Her  might  can  mold  all  human  fate. 
Her  power  has  Its  source  in  us. 
It  Is  our  love  that  makes  her  great." 

The  life  of  Chairman  Rivers  has  been 
guided  by  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  his 
country.  His  life  brings  to  mind  the  words  of 
the  great  Winston  Churchill  as  recited  re- 
cently by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Billy  Graham:  "Never 
give  in!"  But  Dr.  Oraham  did  not  complete 
the  statement  made  by  that  wise,  old  Brit- 
ish Statesman,  and  I  offer  it  to  you  now,  as 
It  expresses  better  than  I  can,  the  philosophy 
of  L.  Mendel  Rivers: 

"Never  give  in!  Never  give  In!  Never,  Never, 
Never,  Never — in  nothing  great  or  small,  large 
or  petty.  Never  give  in  except  to  convictions 
of  honor  and  good  sense." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  a  fighter.  That  is  the  philosophy  of 
L.  Mendel  Riyess. 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution,  there  has  been  a  spirited  and 
refreshing  increase  in  interest  in  the 
great  events  of  the  Revolution.  Fortu- 
nately for  history  itself,  there  has  been 
emphasis  on  many  Revolutionary  events 
which  heretofore  had  received  compara- 
tively httle  attention.  The  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  a  great  nationed 
orgsmization.  has  quite  naturally  devoted 
much  interest  to  all  phases  to  that  great 
and  important  conflict.  One  in  particu- 
lar, which  should  be  better  known  to 
historians,  is  the  contributions  of  Don 
Bernardo  de  Galvez,  a  great  Spanish 
general  who  fought  against  the  British 
during  the  American  Revolution.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Galvez  story,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  September  26,  1970.  the  Republic  of 
Spain  will  honor  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
with  a  reception  in  Madrid. 

His  Excellency,  Jaime  Arguelles,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  in  Washington,  and 
Fernando  Sartorius,  Viscount  Priego,  the 
cultural  counselor  of  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  have  annoimced 
that  the  mayor  of  Madrid,  Don  Carlos 
Arias,  will  receive  more  than  50  SAR's 
and  their  wives  in  the  Salon  Goya  of 
the  Prtmera  Casa  Consistorial.  The  event 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Don 
Bernardo  de  Galvez,  the  ^}anish  com- 
mander whose  record  of  smashing  vic- 
tories in  Florida.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama  against  the  British  in  the 
American  Revolution  is  without  parallel. 
The  ceremonies  will  inaugurate  a  pro- 
gram instituted  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, the  U.S.  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  and  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  to  develop  be- 
lated and  Justified  recognition  of  General 
Galvez  about  whom  Washington  wrote — 
In  a  letter  October  12,  1781— regarding 
Gen.  Galvez'  well-known  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  America. 


Altliough  students  and  historians  of 
the  American  Revolution  are  well  aware 
of  the  victorious  role  of  the  youthful  Don 
Bernardo  de  Galvez  in  capturing  Mobile, 
Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  and  Manchac 
from  the  British,  he  is  best  known  for 
his  smashing  victory  at  the  Battle  of 
Pensacola — Florida — long  considered  by 
qualified  authorities  to  be  the  most  bril- 
Uantly  executed  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. With  negligible  losses  to  his  own 
forces,  consisting  oi  Spanish,  French  and 
Americans,  Galvez  captured  1,113  Brit- 
ish troops,  two  naval  frigates,  143  can- 
nons, six  howitzers,  four  mortars,  40 
sviivel  gims,  2,142  gtms,  8,000  flints,  298 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  thousands  of 
bombs,  balls,  grenades,  bayonets  and  so 
forth. 

The  military  genius  displayed  In  his 
brilliant  and  unanimously  successful 
campaigns  created  a  vital  diversion  in  the 
South,  and  the  opening  of  a  "second 
front,"  stifling  the  possibility  of  British 
military  movements  in  that  direction. 
Galvez  permanently  relieved  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  from  all  danger  of  attack 
from  the  rear  or  flank  by  way  of  the  up- 
per Mississippi  and  east  Florida. 

With  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial years  close  at  hand,  we  must,  at 
long  last,  recognize  the  critical  role  of 
Spain  and  her  distinguished  son,  Don 
Bernardo  de  Galvez,  in  the  American 
Revolution. 


CLEVELAND'S  LITTER  SUGGES- 
TION—AUTO AND  OIL  COMPANIES 
RESPOND 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  inserted  into  the  Record — July 
20,  page  24988— an  article  proposing 
that  automobile  companies  should  build 
litter  containers  into  their  cars,  and  that 
oil  companies  should  have  their  service 
stations  empty  these  containers  as  part 
of  their  service.  In  the  interest  of  finding 
out  how  these  two  industries  would  re- 
act to  the  idea.  I  sent  letters  and  copies 
of  the  Record  insert  to  the  four  major 
American  car  makers  and  14  oil  com- 
panies. I  have  found  the  responses  most 
interesting.  Several  oil  companies  in  par- 
ticular have  shown  themselves  to  be 
most  willing  to  cooperate.  One  compcmy, 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  sent  along 
a  plastic  litter  bag  that  is  given  out  to 
motorists  by  the  company's  stations.  At 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  let- 
ters whirfi  I  have  received  to  date  into 
the  Record.  I  hope  that  the  auto  and 
oil  industries  will  finally  get  together 
on  a  cooperative  program  of  litter  con- 
trol on  our  highways.  I  have  seen  that 
each  one  separately  has  shown  an  inter- 
est; but  they  must  work  togther  if  a 
substantial  contribution  is  to  be  made 
toward  cleaning  up  our  road. 

The  letters  follow : 

HmcBLE  On.  &  Refining  Co., 
HoiLston,  Tex.,  August  4, 1970. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
House  of  Representatives. 
'    Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Cleveland:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  JvUy  27  and  your  suggestion  con- 


cerning a  possible  method  of  alleviating 
highway  Utter.  We  wlU  certainly  give  your 
suggestion  serious  consideration.  I  am  re- 
ferring your  letter  to  Mr.  L.  G.  Rawl, 
Humble's  Vice  President  for  Marketing.  You 
may  expect  a  further  reply  from  Humble  in 
the  near  future.  Thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  write  me  concerning  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Chas.  F.  Jones. 

Cities  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y.,  August  4, 1970. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
House  of  Bepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Cleveland:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  27th  calling  my  attention 
to  your  proposal  that  automotive  companies 
Install  a  built-in  litter  container  for  auto- 
mobiles and  requesting  that  oil  companies 
arrange  for  their  service  stations  to  assist  in 
keeping  them  clean. 

We  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  your 
idea  that  provision  should  be  made  In  auto- 
mobiles for  collecting  litter  and  we  are  pre- 
pared in  our  service  stations  to  take  care  of 
emptying  them  when  the  cars  come  in  for 
service.  We  sell  small  litter  baskets  in  many 
of  our  service  stations  and  have  a  manufac- 
turing concern  which  manufactures  plastic 
litter  baskets  imder  the  Festival  trade  name. 

It  may  well  be  that  such  a  removable 
basket  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  a 
"built-in"  container. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  Heston. 

Texaco.  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  5, 1970. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Cleveland:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  July  27th  to  Mr.  Marlon  J. 
Epley,  Jr.  and  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  ex- 
tension of  your  remarks  on  highway  litter  as 
contained  In  The  Congressional  Record  of 
July  20th. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  In  some  areas 
highway  litter  poses  a  real  problem.  Of 
course,  this  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  general  refuse  disposal  in  this  country. 

Our  Company  Is  indeed  Interested  that  our 
nation's  road  and  highway  system  be  main- 
tained in  an  esthetlcally  appealing  manner 
and  cleanliness  is  a  prerequisite.  Thus,  we 
have  initiated  specific  programs  designed  to 
reduce  the  occurrence  of  Utter  on  the  high- 
ways. 

For  some  time.  Texaco  has  made  Utter  bags 
available  to  motorists  so  that  refuse  can  be 
disposed  of  without  its  being  carelessly 
thrown  by  the  roadside.  Recently  a  Texaco 
test  program  was  carried  out  in  New  Canaan. 
Connecticut  where,  in  addition  to  distribut- 
ing litter  bags,  publicity  was  carried  in  the 
local  newspaper  and  discussion  took  place  in 
local  organizations  such  as  the  women's 
clubs.  This  program  was  immensely  success- 
ful In  enhancing  awareness  of  the  litter  prob- 
lem and.  because  of  the  favorable  results, 
other  communities  are  now  being  selected  for 
slmlliar  programs.  Awareness  of.  and  edu- 
cation regarding,  proper  Utter  disposal  are 
basic  in  our  opinion  to  coping  satisfactorily 
with  the  problem  on  a  national  basis. 

In  addition,  Texaco  service  station  per- 
sonnel are  being  trained  as  part  of  their 
service  training  when  performing  oil  changes, 
lubrication  and  other  maintenance  work  to 
empty  litter  bags  and  other  trash  receptacles. 
And  our  stations  have  facilities  available  to 
motorists  for  disposal  of  litter. 

We  carefuUy  analyze  the  design  of  faculties 
including  service  stations  to  assure  their 
compatablUty  with  the  area  where  located. 
In  our  opinion,  a  pleasing  well-designed  fa- 
cility Itself  encourages  cleanliness  by  those 
who  are  in  contact  with  it. 
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Tour  proposal  for  built-in  Utter  containers  Utter  sltuaUon.  We  think  it  Is  a  good  pro-  the  process  of  negotiations  is  only  a  tech- 

In  automobiles  would  of  course  be  fully  con-  gram  and  we  are  striving  to  make  all  our  Qjque  for  the  next  aggressive  move, 

slstent    with    Texaco's    programs    ouUined  dealers  consdous  of  its  importance.  scorecard  or  captive  nations 

above.  Yours  very  truly,  ^     .           .                          _,   j     « 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  efforts  O.  E.  Olattkldeb.  In  our  short,  contemporary  penoa  oi 
to  deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  environmental  .  50  years,  experience  shows  that  the  sub- 
problem  and  we  wish  you  every  success  In  q^^^^^  Motors  Encineebing  Statf,  mergence  of  nations  into  Red  captivity 
your  endeavors.  Warren,  Mich.,  August  7,  1970.  was   largely   preceded  by  some  sort  01 

With  kuidest  regards,  I  am  jjon.  James  C.  Cleveland,  Russian  "negotiations."  Over  and  beyond 

Sincerely,          _^„,„„  t,.„„,»    ir  "°^^'^  <>/  Representatives.  the  annual  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 

j.  MowABD  KAMBiN,  jr.  ^^^^  q^^^  BuiiOxng.  servance,  it  is  well  for  us  to  continually 

STANDAB0On.Co.OrCALIFOBNIA,  '^'mt' o'^^'l^^bLEVELAND-    Mr     B     N     COle  ^"^^^    "»«    ^°°«    "^*  5   £*P*J^®    ^^ 

San  Francisco.  CaUf.,  August  7. 1970.  p^SiJirof   GeS^uJf  cSpS^aSj  'hich,  as  provided  by  Dr.  I^v  E.  Do- 

Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland,  ^^  referred   to  our  New   Devices  Section  briansky.  of  Georgetown  UmverMty,  and 

House  of  Representatives,  ^^^  j^^.^^^  ^j  j^jy  27  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 

Washington,  D.C.  House  Congressional  Page  dated  July  20  m-  tions  Committee,  cumulates  as  follows: 

DXAB  Mb.  Cleveland:  Thank  you  for  your  dilating  your  concern  and  interest  In  having  _.    ^^„u,,.  r,^ir,ru^who;  nextT 

recent  letter  on  highway  Utter  and  the  copy  "uUt-l^  Utter  containers   for   automobUes.  The  captive  nations-WhoS  next T 

of  the  Congressional  Record  discussing  Utter  po,  your  Interest   enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Country  and  people :                                   Y^* 

on  the  highways.  I  share  your  concern  on  pamphlet  explaining  our  activity.                            Armenia   IMO 

auto  Utter,  its  rapid  growth,  and  mcreasing  *'  ^^           ^^^^^  appreciate  both  your  con-         Azerbaijan   IWO 

tax  burden  on  our  communities.  ^^  ^^j  suggestion.  Awjarently,  more  and         Byelorussia IW 

Our   Marketing    Departments   are   imple-  ^^^^  people   are  also   becoming  concerned         Cossackia   JMO 

menting  a  program  to  assist  In  collecting  ^^j^   ^^^  expressions   we   receive   from   our         Georgia  JMO 

the  Utter  In  autos  with  Utter  bags,  provld-  frtends    coUecUvely    assist    our    people    In         Idel-Ural JMO 

ing  collection   receptacles   at   our   stations,  learning  about  those  things  desired  for  cars.         North  Caucasia 1830 

and  notifying  the  public  of  the  availablUty  f^  y^^  undoubtedly  know,  our  car  divisions         Ukraine IMO 

of  this  service  through  newspaper  advertU-  j^^^g  ^^^  selling  accessory  Utter  containers         P»r  Eastern  Republic VKB 

ing.  I  am  enclosing  a  sample  Utter  bag  for  j^^  ^  number  of  years.  A  few  of  our  auto-         Turkestan 1^ 

your  review.  motive  vehicles  have  also  been  provided  with         MongoUan  People's  RepubUc IM* 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  center  console  compartments  which,  while         Estonia   WO 

Eastern  Division  of  the  Chevron  Oil  Com-  no^  designed  exclusively  for  litter,  can  be         Latvia WO 

pany,  our  operating  subsidiary  In  the  east-  u^^d  for  this  purpose.  It  is  always  possible         Uthuanla M40 

em  United  States,  will  be  Introducing  the  t^at  utter  containers  might  become  stand-         Albania IMj 

auto  Utter  program  this  fall.  ard  Items  on  future  cars.                                           Bulgaria   _ *9iO 

Sincerely.  Thank  you  for  your  correspondence.  Serbia,    Croatia,    Slovenia,    etc.    In 

H.  J.  HATKES.  very  trvily  yours.                                                     „  Yugoslavia  1»M 

•  G.  P.  RXTMBOLD.             Poland 1»»7 

STANDARD  OIL  Co.,  Rumania  --. J»« 

Chicago.  III..  August  11.  1970.  —^^^•^—                                 Czechoslovakia WW 

TTr,r»       Tiura    C     fV  nvT  AMn  NOTth  KoreS -— — . — —    UMB 

^ZseoTRepres^^^^:  THE  REALITY  OF  THE  CAPTIVE  NA-         Hungry   WO 

Washington,  D.C.  TIONS  AND  THE  PRESSING  NEED         East  Germany WO 

DEAB  Sib:  Your  letter  of  July  27  regard-  FOR  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE                  Mainland  China wo 

il^ni**  p^^b^er U^r*  tL*  LTu'^iol  "^J  (Mr.  DERwiNSKi  asked  and  was  '^^  vuin^^-:::::::":::™:!::  w^ 

which  a  significant  effort  should  be  made,  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his        Cuba !■«» 

Our  dealers  have  supported  a  multitude  of  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  ,  qj  communist  domination. 

rJZ\1^J^S^.'Z.i^\ro^-.T,  ^ri?^^Ss?rrSiker,afew  Jl^— ^JoS^  S^T^^S? 

^•rmy  opinion  your  suggestion  has  real  Z^^^f^ :n^£:^^XS^^ ^^  SSTI    SXld.'^nLJ.'SSSS! 

merit.  Tte  automobile  companies  could  weU  ^^  °^"^J   in^if  1   dc^^StoM  n^ala?  Chile?  Israel? 

build  mto  the  American  automobile  a  nnl-  country  and  in  over  a  dozen  nations  «autt 

form  device  that  can  accommodate  a  uni-  abroad.  80  far,  the  chief  significance  of  ^  ^^  "ce  beautt 

form  Utter  bag.  Conceivably,  this  is  a  de-  this  annual  observance  hsis  been  to  en-  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  and  most  of  my  col- 

vlce   with  plastic  disposal   inserts    (bags),  able  US  to  regain  a  sense  of  perspective  leagues,  are  for  negotiations  with  Mos- 

avallable  and  disposable  in  the  nation's  serv-  toward  the  realities  of  the  international  cow,  but  let  us  engage  in  these  knowl- 

ice  station  network  across  the  country.  situation.  The  reality  of  the  captive  na-  edgeably,    imaginatively,    and    with    a 

Should  thu  concept  be  pursued  by  the  ^        27  of  them,  is  brought  home  to  US  thriving  sense  of  basic  reaUty.  There  is 

auto  industry,  J"^^'^^^^]^  J^^l^^  by  tills  observance.  Really,  tiiere  is  no  a  whole  ripe  area  for  negotiations,  and 

Ze»"rt^l  oir\n^'^"and  "^^^^  rLioT  problem  affecting  tiie  security  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  imdersta^ding 

auto  industry  In  working  toward  a  solution  our  Nation,  whether  directly  or  mdirect-  with  the  nations  in  the  Soviet  Umon 

in  this  vital  concern.  ly;  that  is,  not  tied  up  with  this  funda-  itself.  This  area  has  not  been  adequately 

Very  truly  yours.  mental  reality.  The  billions  expended  for  explored  by  our  Government  in  the  in- 

ROBEBT  c.  GuNKEss.  Qur  national  defense  would,  clearly,  not  terest  of  world  peace.  We  in  the  Con- 

be  necessary  if  all  of  the  captive  nations  gress  have  this  opportunity  to  invest  in 

Phillips  Pftbolettm  Co.,  ^g^g  ^^^  ^nd  independent  today  of  So-  our  foreign  pohcy  by  creating  a  Special 
Bartlesville,  Okla.,  August  6,  1970.  .^^^  Russian  domination  and  its  threat  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  to  in- 
Representative  James  c.  Cleveland,  ^^  T)oweT  in  the  direction  of  even  Red  vestigate  and  analyze  this  new  dimension 
w^h^nafon  DC  China.  of  our  foreign  policy.  WWle  we  are  nego- 

deab  Congressman  Cleveland:  This  wiu  Except  for  the  representatives  of  the  tiating,  let  us  also  face  reahty  and  let 

acknowledge  your  letter  of  July  27,  to  Mr.  National  Captive  Nations  Committee  and  Moscow  know  that  we  know  what  the 

John  Houchln.  President  of  PhilUps  Petro-  its  associated  bodies,  I  know  of  no  one  scorecard  is. 

leum  Company,  regarding  your  efforts  In  ^j^q  j^j^g  advanced  this  fundamental  view  During  the  1970  Captive  Nations  Week 
brtiaif  of  a  bvuit-in  Utter  container  for  auto-  j^^j.^  cogently  and  persistently  for  the  observance  and  now,  groups  in  all  sec- 
moblles,  combined  with  the  assistance  of  ^^  ^^  j  security  and  progressive  tions  of  our  country  have  ui^ed  the  es- 
"^11'™  hrf^T^nHeT  years  en-  Internal  development.  Nor  have  I  heard  tabllshment  of  a  Special  House  Com- 
cou^iTiilellTrs  toTo^de  L's^^e  Of  a  vaUd  and  strong  counterargument  to  mittee  on  tiie  Captive  Nations.  They  wUl 
service  for  theu  customers,  and  although  we  this  viewpoint,  except  the  naive  and  un-  continue  to  fight  for  this  necessary  corn- 
have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  had  hoped,  valid  one  of  trusting  in  the  imperio-  mittee.  The  following  material  excmpli- 
many  of  our  dealers  do  offer  this  service,  colonialist  Russians — "Theyll  stop  in  the  fies  the  breadth  of  captive  nations  sup- 
In  our  publications  we  continually  encour-  eastern  Mediterranean.  Southeast  Asia,  port  both  here  and  abroad:  First,  proc- 
age  them  to  provide  this  service  and  for  ^  ^^  dependent  Cuba."  Negotiations  lamations  by  Gov.  Jack  vmUams  of  Ari- 
your  uiformation  I  attach  a  copy  <>'  *^  ^j,  „  yg  through  Maybe,  but  Russian  zona.  Gov.  Robert  B.  Docking  of  Kansas, 
front  page  of  our  dealer  pubUcatlon  Issued  w}^,  see  us  uirougu.  f^f"^'  ""«-  "-TTT-  Tt^A  n^r.  w«.n^ic  W  Rnri«»nt  of  Mas.«;a- 
Juiy  1  1970  which  sKain  reminds  the  dealer  diplomacy  over  centuries,  not  Just  by  and  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent  01  .Massa 
of  the  tofiomnws^heSg  relieve  the  years,  more  tiian  adequately  shows  that  chusetts;  second,  additional  proclama- 
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tions  by  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  of  Los  An- 
geles Acting  Commissioner  Graham  W. 
Watt  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Mayor  Stephen  P.  Clark  of  Miami.  Fla.: 
third   the  program,  news  accounts,  and 
items  of  the  Arizona  Captive  Nations 
Week  obser\-ance;  fourth,  an  address  by 
Clarence  Manion  at  the  Chicago  observ- 
ance; fifth,  an  article  on  the  subject  by 
Father  Donis  Dirscherl.  S.J.,  in  the  Au- 
gust 9  issue  of  "The  Way";  sixth,  an 
August  6  American  news  reports  on  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  Boston,"  similar 
reports  and  a  release  on  the  San  Pran- 
ciso  observance,  and  a  statement  and 
clarification    by    the    Senate    minority 
leader.  Hugh  Scott;  seventh,  reports  on 
the    New    Orleans    CNW    observance; 
eighth,  further  accounts  of  the  week 
In  the  Vietnam  Newsletter  Serboda,  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  an  editorial 
in  the  Minnesota  Nationalities  Reporter; 
and  ninth.  Life  Line  on  "Russia,  the 
Captor."  and  an  address  at  the  New  York 
observance : 

P«oclai*ation:  Captitk  Nations  Wkk,  1970 
Whereas,  the  free  people  of  the  United 
States  hold  within  them  a  special  compas- 
sion for  those  peoples  of  the  earth  who  live 
miess  than  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  growing  concern  for  the 
integrity  of  human  rights  among  those  In- 
dividuals living  m  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  conducts  the  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  as  called  for  In 
Public  Law  86-90;  and 

Whereas,  the  observance  has  as  Its  aim  the 
reaffirming  of  America's  moral  support  for 
the  captive  and  freedom-seeking  peoples  of 
those  nations  now  under  the  domination  of 
world  Communism; 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Jack  Williams.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arlsona  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  from  JiUy  13  through  July  18,  to 
be  Captive  Nations  Week.  1970.  and  do  urge 
all  the  citizens  of  Arlx»na  to  enter  whole- 
heartedly Into  the  spirit  of  this  observance. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  In  PhoenU  this  6th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Seventy  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  SUtes  the 
One  Hundred  and  Nlnety-flXth. 

Jack  WnxiAMs, 

Governor. 

Attest: 

Weslzt  Boun. 
Secretarg  of  State. 


Peoclamation  bt  thk  Govekntb 
To  the  people  o/  Kansas,  ffreetingt: 

Whereas,  Captive  Nations  Week  was  In- 
augurated In  1959  by  a  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  United  States  Congress:  and 

Whereas,  each  year.  CapUve  Nations  Week 
has  provided  a  fltUng  opportunity  for  the 
American  people  to  show  their  solidarity 
with  their  captive  brethren  in  East  and 
Central  Europe;  and 

Whereas,  twenty-flve  years  ago,  the  war  in 
Europe  came  to  an  end,  but  the  hopes  and 
expectations  that  came  In  the  wake  of  the 
hard-won  victory  over  the  Nasi  military 
machlre  have  yet  to  be  realized,  and  for  100 
mllUon  people  In  East  and  Central  Europe 
Nazi  domination  has  been  replaced  by  Com- 
munist rule: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Robert  B.  Docking,  Qov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  12,  through 
July  18.  1970.  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and 
\irge  all  people  of  the  free  world  to  support 


the  aspUatlons  of  the  people  of  East-Central 
Europe  to  freedom. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  In  Topeka  Under  the 
Great  Seal  of   the   State  this  29ih  day  of 
June.  AJJ..  1970. 
By  the  Governor:   Robebt  B.  Docking. 
El  WILL  M.  Shanahan. 

Secretary  of  State. 

A  Proclamation  by  thi  Govkbnob 
Whereas.  The  week  of  July  12-18,  1970  wlU 
be  observed  as  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  and 
Whereas,  A  large  number  of  the  citizens 
of  our  State  are  Americans  who  proudly 
claim  ancestry  to  those  once  free  nations 
now  held  under  Communist  domination: 
Armenia,  the  Ukraine,  Latvia,  Uthuanla. 
Estonia,  Hxingary,  Poland,  Rumania,  Azer- 
baijan. Byelorussia,  Cossackla,  Albania.  Ser- 
bia, Croatia,  Slovenia,  Bulgaria,  North  Korea. 
Czechoslovakia,  Mainland  China,  Tibet.  North 
Vietnam  And.  Cuba,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  especially  appropriate  for 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  take  note  of 
the  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  since  our  Com- 
monwealth has  always  been  a  populous  cen- 
ter of  the  heritage  stocks,  many  of  whose 
parental  nations  are  either  captives  or  satel- 
Utes  of  Communist  Russia,  and 

Whereas,  During  this  annual  celebration, 
Americans  of  all  extractions  throughout  o«ir 
nation  have  the  opportunity  to  manifest 
that  we  share  with  those  nations  held  In 
bondage  their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of 
their  freedom  and  their  Independence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Francis  W.  Sargent,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
sets  do  hereby  proclaim  July  12-18,  1970  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  urge  the  citizens 
of  the  Conunonwealth  to  Join  with  President 
Nixon  and  myself  In  observing  this  most 
worthwhile  week. 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chamber  In  Boston, 
this  first  day  of  July,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  one  hundred  and  nlnety-flrst. 
By  His  Excellency  the  Governor: 

Francis  W.  Saro«nt. 

JOKN  F.  X.  Davorzn. 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

CiTT  or  Los  Angxles  Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Free  World 
annually  observe  Captive  Nations  Week  dur- 
ing the  third  week  of  July;  and 

Whereas,  the  aggressive  policies  of  the 
Soviets  led  to  a  direct  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Armenia,  Bulgaria, 
Byeloruss'.a.  Croatia,  Cuba,  Czechs,  Slovaks, 
Estonia.  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Rumania.  Ukraine,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  these  nations,  through  their  for- 
mer citizens  who  row  reside  In  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
seek  to  place  In  proper  perspective  and  ex- 
posure the  deceit  and  trickery  of  the  Soviets 
while  the  enslavement  of  their  countries 
continues;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  fitting  to  call  attention  to 
the  plight  of  millions  of  people  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  identity: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Sam  Yorty.  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  July  11-18  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  commend  the  thousands  of  citizens  of 
our  City  for  being  the  conscience  of  brethren 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  urge  all  citizens 
to  Join  with  me  In  support  of  their  return 
to  complete  Independence  and  freedom. 

Sam  Yortt. 

Afayor. 


A  Proclajsation  bt  thk  COMMisaiONiB  or 
THM  District  of  Columbia  :    "Captivk  Na- 
tions Week."  July  12-18,  1970 
Whereas,  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959,  the  Congress  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  of  the  United  States 


of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  In  Jxily  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week,"  and  to  Issue  a  similar  procla- 
mation each  year  untU  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  captive  nations  of  the  world; 

and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  strong  belief  that  the 
observance  of  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
throughout  our  country  and  our  community 
will  serve  the  cause  of  America  and  the  en- 
tire free  world;  that  the  keeping  alive  of 
the  spirit  of  Uberatlon  is  the  free  world's 
most  effective  Instrvunent;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  deemed  appropriate  and 
proper  for  the  people  of  our  community  to 
extend  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
our  support  and  sympathy  for  their  Just  as- 
pirations for  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  12-18.  1970.  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week."  and  Invite  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  participate  In 
the  observance  of  thU  period  by  offering 
prayers  In  their  churches  and  synagogues  for 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  the  peoples 
throughout  the  world  who  are  denied  their 
fundamental  human  rights. 

Graham  W.  Watt. 
Acting  Commissioner  of  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

Proclamation  bt  th«  CrrT  or  Miami.  Pla. 

Whereas:  the  l^^)erlall8Uc  policies  of  the 
Communist  monolith,  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  have  resulted  In  subju- 
gation and  enslavement  of  various  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  and 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
more  than  one  billion  residents  In  these 
conquered  nations  look  to  the  people  of 
America  for  assistance  In  eventually  realizing 
their  ever-consuming  desire  for  freedom  and 
Independence,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stotes, 
by  unanimous  vote,  passed  the  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July 
annually  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  fur- 
ther Invited  Americans  to  observe  this  week 
with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies  and 
actlvltlee,  designed  to  express  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  captive  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Stephen  P.  Clark.  May<» 
of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  Sunday.  July  12. 
1970.  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

In  obeervancj  thereof  I  call  upon  my  feUow 
T^<i^Tniana  to  Joln  With  me  In  honoring  the 
noble  principles  that  guide  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
to  support,  by  both  word  and  deed,  the  desire 
of  captive  peoples  to  eventually  rid  them- 
selves of  their  shackling  and  binding  yokes. 
In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  cause  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Miami  to  be 
afBxed. 

Done  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Miami,  Florida. 

Stxphxn  p.  Clark, 

Mayor. 

July  9,  1970. 

Phoenix,  Akiz.:  Captive  Nations  Week, 
Jult  23,  1970 
(Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  third  week  of  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week") 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  In  large  part  attributable  to  its  having  been 
able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  hannonlous  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess  a 
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warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  poUcles  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Uthuanla,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vlet-Nam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  In  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other  re- 
ligious freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual  lib- 
erties; and 

Whereas  it  U  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
stead fastlv  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence:  Now,  therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  third 
week  In  July  1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  actlvlUes.  The  President  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world. 

Approved  July  17. 1959. 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
Arizona  Branch 

Executive  Committee:  Walter  ChoplwskyJ, 
President;  Vytas  Mozart,  Vice  President;  Al- 
bert T.  Koen,  Executive  Director;  Shirley 
Beckman,  Secretary;  Wayne  WalUck,  Treas- 
urer; and  Joe  Jezlorskl,  Public  Relations. 

Committee  Members:  Mykola  Burda,  Don 
E.  Clarke.  EmUy  Josen,  Eva  A.  Krone,  Mln- 
tauts  Kukalnls,  Genie  Pldlashecky,  Janlna 
Rlmavlclus.  Allmplja  a  Vellmlrovlc,  Bill 
Sawlcky,  Saveta  Vellmlrovlc,  and  Pern  Wal- 
Uck. 

captive  nations  week  observance, 

phoenix,     ARIZ. 

(Rally,  July  23,  1970 — Grady  Gammage 

Auditorium,  Tempe,  8:00  P.M.) 

Program 

National   and   Marine   Corpe   Colors,   U.S. 

Marine  Corps. 

National  Anthem,  541st  Air  Force  Band. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Poling,  DJ3. 


Pledge  of  Allegiance,  Mr.  Roger  Plngree. 

Role  Call  of  Nations,  Mr.  George  Archibald. 

Welcoming  Remarks  and  Resolution,  Mr. 
Walter  ChoplwskyJ,  President,  Arizona 
Branch,  NCNC. 

Band  Selection,  541st  Air  Force  Band. 

Proclamation,  Hon.  Jack  WlUlama,  Gov- 
ernor of  Arizona. 

Recognition  of  Distinguished  Guests,  Mr. 
George  Archibald. 

Tribute  to  Our  Fighting  Men,  Albert  T. 
Koen,  Lt.  Col.  USAF  (Ret). 

Tape  and  Salute,  541st  Air  Force  Band. 

Keynote  Address,  Hon.  Paul  J.  Fannin. 

Presentation  of  Captive  Nations  Award, 
Mr.  Walter  ChoplwskyJ. 

Band  Concert,  641st  Air  Force  Band. 

Just  To  Die  Free  Men,  Mr.  Ned  Mullan. 

Songs.  That  Certain  Sound. 

Benediction,  Rev.  Wesley  Darby. 

Dismissal  of  Flags,  Mr.  George  Archibald. 

Master  of  Ceremonies,  Mr.  George  Archi- 
bald, Executive  Director,  Young  Americans 
For  Freedom. 

Patrons 

Mr.  George  Archibald,  Mr.  Walter  Choplw- 
skyJ, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mykola  CzoplwskyJ, 
Friend,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Harris,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Johnson,  Mrs.  Emily  Josen,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  T.  Koen,  Mr.  Kenneth  E. 
Leach,  Mr.  Felix  Mlllus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vytas 
Mozart,  Miss  Genie  Pldlashecky,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Pldlashecky,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al  Rlma- 
vlclus, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Strtkauskas, 
Mr.  Walter  Taranowsky,  Mrs.  Antanas 
Urbotes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  E.  Walllck,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Whalen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  L. 
Mlezells,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Uzemls. 
Boosters 

Mr.  Tony  Angell.  Mr.  Michael  Bojecsko, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Frank.  Friend,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Nazarewltch.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Ong, 
Jr.,  Miss  Helena  Pldlashecky.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gregory  Pomiak.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Ramlres.  Mr.  Paul  Rlhs,  Miss  Sharon  Rltter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wasyl  Sawlcky,  Mr.  Dushan 
Slmlch,  Mr.  B.  Todorovlch,  Mr.  Tony  Trolsl, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilko  Turchyn,  Mr.  BCItchel 
TU17I.  and  Mr.  Benny  Yee. 

[From  the  Tempe  (Arts.)  Dally  News, 

July  21, 1970] 

Captive  Nations  Dat  Procram  Set  Thursday 

TTie  Arizona  Branch,  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  wUl  stage  Its  sixth  annual 
"Captive  Nations  Day"  observance  at  Grady 
Gammage  auditorium  on  the  Arizona  State 
University  campus,  Thursday  night.  Presi- 
dent Walter  Chc^lwskyJ  has  announced. 

Open  to  the  public,  the  8  pjn.  program 
honoring  more  than  20  nations  subjugated 
by  Communist  rule  throughout  the  world 
will  feattire  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Fannin  (B- 
Arlz.)  as  keynote  speaker. 

Also  features  of  the  evening  will  be  a 
concert  by  the  541st  Air  Force  Band  from 
Luke  Air  Force  Base;  songs  by  "That  Certain 
Sound."  a  group  of  Valley  young  folk  singers; 
presentation  of  colors  by  a  Marine  Corps 
contingent  from  the  Ninth  Engineering  com- 
pany; and  Ned  Mullan,  prominent  Phoenix 
civic  leader  and  businessman,  reciting  a 
selection  of  his  own  poetry  to  musical  ac- 
companiment. 

Senator  Fannin  earlier  this  year  addressed 
the  ninth  annual  Ukranian  Congress  In  New 
York  City.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Arizona 
Captive  Nations  Committee's  honorary  ad- 
visory board  along  with  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  honorary  chairman;  Congressmen 
John  Rhodes  and  Sam  Stelger,  Governor 
Jack  Williams  and  other  government  and 
business  leaders. 

President  Richard  Nixon  and  Governor 
WUllams  have  both  proclaimed  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances  this  month.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  1959  Joint  Congressional 
resolution  calling  for  recognition  of  captive 
nations  during  July  of  each  year. 

"These    submerged    nations    look    to    the 


United  States  as  the  citadel  of  freedom  in 
the  world,"  ChoplwskyJ  said.  'Through  this 
ftnnnn.)  observance,  we  demonstrate  to  the 
people  of  these  nations  In  Communist  cap- 
tivity that  we  share  with  them  their  aspira- 
tions for  recovery  of  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence." 

Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  program  will 
be  George  Archibald,  executive  director  of 
Arizona  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 

Admission  charge  for  the  program  will  be 
$1  for  adults.  Students  and  children  will  be 
admitted  free. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  July  22,  1970] 

Fannin  To  Speak  at  Captive  Nations 

Program 

Sen.  Paul  Fannin,  R-Ariz.,  will  be  keynote 
speaker  at  the  sixth  annual  program  of  the 
Arizona  branch  of  the  Captive  Nations  Na- 
Uonal  Committee  at  8  pjn.  tomorrow  at 
Grady  Gammage  Auditorium,  Tempe.  He  will 
receive  the  Captive  Nations  Elsenhower 
Medal. 

Other  events  will  Include  a  parade  of  flags 
with  music  by  the  541st  Air  Force  Band  and 
tntertalmnent  by  That  Certain  Sound. 
George  Archibald  of  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  will  be  master  of  ceremonies. 

Admission  price  is  $1. 

Fannin  Talk  on  Program 

The  Arizona  Branch  of  the  Captive  Nations 
National  Committee  will  hold  Its  sixth  an- 
nual program  at  8  p m.  Thursday. 

Master  of  ceremonies  will  be  George  Arch- 
abald  of  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 
There  will  be  a  parade  of  the  flags,  with 
music  provided  by  the  54l6t  Air  Force  band. 
The  keynote  speaker  will  be  Sen.  Paul  Fan- 
nin, R-Ariz.,  who  will  be  awarded  the  Captive 
Nations  Eisenhower  Medal.  This  will  be  only 
the  fourth  one  ever  given  an  individual. 

Entertainment  wiU  be  provided  by  That 
Certain  Sound,  young  singing  group. 

The  program  will  be  presented  In  Grady 
Gammage  Auditorium.  Admission  will  be  (1. 

[From  the  Phoenix  Oaeette.  July  33,  1970] 

Fannin  Keynote  Speaker  at  Tempe 

Meetino 

Keynote  speaker  at  an  8  o'clock  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  program  tonight 
In  Grady  Gammge  Auditorium,  Tempe,  will 
be  Sen.  Paul  Fannin.  R-Ariz. 

Sen.  Fannin,  who  addressed  the  ninth  an- 
nual Ukrainian  Congress  In  New  York  City 
earlier  this  year.  Is  a  member  of  the  Arlaona 
committee's  honorary  advisory  board.  Sen. 
Barry  Gold  water.  R-Arlz..  is  chairman. 

The  musical  program  to  honor  the  more 
than  20  nations  subjugated  by  Communist 
rule  throughout  the  world  wlU  include  a  con- 
cert by  the  541st  Air  Force  Band  from  Luke 
Air  Force  Base  and  selections  by  That  Cer- 
tain  Sound,  a  group  of  young  folk  singers 
from  Phoenix. 

Ned  Mullan,  civil  leader  and  businessman, 
will  recite  one  of  his  own  poems  to  musical 
accompaniment,  and  colors  will  be  presented 
by  a  Marine  Corps  color  guard. 

President  Nixon  and  Governor  WlUlama 
have  proclaimed  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servances this  month  in  accordance  with  a 
1969  Joint  congressional  resolution  caUlng 
for  recognition  of  captive  nations  during 
July  each  year. 

"Theee  submerged  nations  look  to  the 
United  States  as  the  citadel  of  freedom  In 
the  world"  said  Walter  Chc^lwskyJ,  president 
of  the  committee's  ArUsona  branch.  "Through 
this  annuGLl  observance,  we  demonstrate  to 
the  people  of  these  nations  In  Ootnmunlst 
captivity  that  we  share  with  them  thelp 
aspirations  for  recovery  of  their  freedom  and 
Independence." 

George  Archibald,  executive  director  of 
Arizona  Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  will 
be  master  of  ceremonies.  Admission  is  91  for 
adults  and  free  for  students  and  children. 
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Washington.  D.C 

July  20.  1970. 
Walto  Chowwskt. 

President.    Executive    Committee,    Sational 
Captive    Nations    Committee.    Phoenix. 
Ariz.: 
Sincerely  regret  I  cannot  be  home  Wednes- 
day evening  to  participate  In  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  but  wish  to  assure  you 
of  my  continued  concern  for  the  captive  peo- 
ple* throughout  the  world  and  my  dedica- 
tion, with  them,  to  the  restoration  of  their 
freedoms. 

John  J.  Rhodes, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of 
those  who  tonight  meet  to  commemorate 
the  captive  natlona. 

The  roll  call  of  those  nations  reads  like  a 
Who's  Who  of  the  enslaved.  What  happened 
to  them  is  one  of  the  major  tragedies  of  our 
centxiry — indeed  of  any  century.  Our  con- 
science cannot  rest  until  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressor Is  lifted  from  the  neck  of  the  people 
in  those  lands. 

I  sympathize  with  and  share  the  alms  of 
your  organization.  Tou  may  rest  assured 
that  our  newspapers  will  remain  forever  on 
the  side  of  those  brave,  subjugated  people. 
We  want  the  world  never  to  forget  what  hap- 
iwned  to  them. 

EUGCNC   PUIXIAM, 

Publisher,  Arizona  Republic 

and  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Lt.  President  Chopiwsktj. 
Captive  Nations  Week  Rally, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  WACL  China  Chapter  conveys  its 
warmest  wishes  for  a  successful  Arizona  rally 
in  support  of  justice  human  rights  and  cap- 
tive nations  and  anticipates  contlnuo\is  joint 
endeavor  for  vlcttwy  of  freedom  In  the  1970's. 
Ktjchengkang, 
WACL  Honorary  President. 

U.S.  Senatx, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  20. 1970. 

Mr.    WALTDt   CHOPtWSKTJ, 

National  CapUve  Nations  Committee. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dkax  Mb.  CHOPrwsKTj:  Please  do  me  the 
triTirtn<MM  of  extending  my  best  wishes  to  the 
members  of  your  Captive  Nations  Committee 
and  expressing  my  hope  that  your  July  23rd 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  a 
resounding  success. 

I  know  that  It  will  be  an  Important  and 
significant  occasion.  With  a  keynote  speaker 
like  my  great  friend  and  able  colleague.  Paul 
Fannin,  I  believe  your  observance  will  be  an 
uncommonly  fine  event. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  In  this  day  and  age 
human  freedom  still  requires  the  concerted 
•norts  of  organizations  such  as  yours.  I  know 
that  you  will  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Bauit  Golowatb. 

Spkxch  of  Claizkcx  Manion,  Dban  Emeri- 

TOS    OF   TRX    NOTBS    DAKX    LaW    SCHOOL,   TO 

THE  Captive  Nations  Luncheon,  Hilton 

HomtL,  July  18,  1070 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with  our 
Congressional  Captive  Nations  Resolution. 
Its  designation  of  the  third  week  of  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  foreclosed  the  possi- 
bility that  the  week  would  ever  Include  the 
4th  of  July.  This  was  unfortunate,  for  with- 
out the  immortal  truths  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  our  Captive 
Nations  Resolution  would  be  exactly  what 
NlklU  Khrushchev  said  It  was;  namely,  "a 
direct  and  gratuitous  Interference  In  the 
Soviet  Union's  Internal  affairs".  Conse- 
quently, those  of  us  who  here  and  elsewhere 
gather  to  commemorate  this  annual  Ob- 
servance must  remember  that  the  Captive 
Nations  Resolution  Is  not  just  a  gesture  of 
sympathy   for   the   more   than  one    billion 


people  of  many  formerly  independent  na- 
tions who  are  now  the  victims  of  the  com- 
munist conquest.  The  Resolution  is  much 
more  than  that.  This  unanimous  1969  dec- 
laration by  Congress  on  the  menacing  wick- 
edness of  communist  enslavement  Is  the 
logical,  appropriate  and  oflUclal  application  of 
the  unanimous  July  4,  1776,  declaration  of 
our  Continental  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
the  Ood-glven  human  Uberty  of  all  men 
everywhere  on  earth.  The  validity  of  the 
1959  Captive  Nations  Resolution  sits  squarely 
upon  the  authority  of  our  1776  declaration, 
and  without  this  moral  and  philosophical 
validation,  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution 
would  not  and  could  not  have  commanded 
the  vmanlmous  support  of  Congress  and  Its 
subsequent  annual  reiteration  by  each  suc- 
ceeding President  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  context  of  our  own  freedom,  the 
Captive  Nations  Resolution  commands  more 
than  an  annual  commemoration;  It  calls  for 
constructive  action  and  agitation  by  the 
American  people  and  for  leadership  by  theli 
United  States  Government  that  Is  calculated 
to  bring  about  the  liberation  and  national 
Independence  of  the  people  of  the  Captive 
Nations.  The  Resolution  declares  that  the 
restoration  of  freedom  to  these  communist 
enslaved  people  Is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  to  the  restora- 
tion of  International  peace  In  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  the  eleven 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Captive 
Nations  Resolution  was  passed,  we  have  "pro- 
claimed", "paraded"  and  "orated"  but  we 
have,  as  a  people  and  as  a  government,  done 
precisely  less  than  nothing  to  restore  the 
liberty  of  the  communist  enslaved  people 
that  the  Resolution  talks  about.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  ever  more  progressively  aided 
and  traded  with  the  kidnapper  communist 
governments  of  these  people  In  a  hypocrit- 
ical spirit  ot  "peaceful  co-exlatence"  which 
the  Captive  NaUons  Resolution  expressly 
condemns  as  "a  mockery."  We  have  con- 
tinued and  are  now  continuing  to  aid  and 
trade  with  these  kidnapper  communist  gov- 
ernments right  while  each  and  every  one  of 
them  Is  supplying  arms  and  ammunition  to 
North  Vietnam  with  which  to  kill  and  malm 
our  own  American  sc^dlers.  I  submit  that 
this  Is  a  disgraceful  slde-Ught  that  Is  now 
turned  by  our  government  upon  otir  com- 
memoration of  the  Captive  Nations  Resolu- 
tion here  today.  We  are  thus  paying  black- 
mall  to  the  slaveholders  whom  the  Captive 
Nations  Resolution  expressly  condemns. 

Off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Is  openly  protecting  Castro's 
communist  government  against  Invasion  by 
outraged  Cuban  refugees  who  attempt  to 
Invade  their  homeland  and  restore  the  free- 
dom of  Its  oppressed  pe<^le.  Does  the  Soviet 
government  thank  us  for  the  service  we  thus 
render  to  their  slave  system  and  promise,  as 
a  consideration,  to  leave  us  in  peace?  Quite 
the  contrary.  Here  is  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
Moscow  dispatch  of  last  April  31,  1970,  quot- 
ing Brezhnev's  speech  celebrating  Lenin's 
100th  birthday  anniversary: 

"Moscow,  April  21. — Leonid  Brezhnev  to- 
day urged  Communists  In  western  countries 
to  be  prepared  to  use  violent  and  Illegal 
means  for  the  eventual  overthrow  of  capi- 
talism. 

"In  the  capitalist  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  a  new  political  situation  is 
taking  shape  which  Communists  there  must 
be  prepared  to  exploit. 

"Brezhnev  .  .  .  confidently  predicted  the 
world-wide  victory  of  communism  .  .  .  his 
sharpest  words  were  saved  for  capitalism. 

"  "This  Inhuman  system  holds  only  one 
prospect  for  the  ordinary  man:  more  blood 
and  sweat,  more  prisoners  In  Jails,  more 
maimed  and  killed,  and  a  still  greater  menace 
to  \he  very  existence  of  entire  nations. 

"  'But  It  win  not  collapse  by  Itself.  Active 
and  determined  action  by  all  revolutionary 
forces  is  needed  to  overthrow  It. 


"  'Lenin's  exhortation  that  Communists 
must  be  prepared  for  any  change  in  the  situ- 
ation, for  the  use  of  any  form  of  struggle- 
peaceful  or  nonpeaceful,  legal  or  Illegal — is 
particularly  Important  today". 

"Communists  in  capitalist  countries  re- 
member he  said  'mould  the  masses  Into  an 
army  of  revolution  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  coming  years  will  witness  new  powerful 
blows  on  the  still  dangerous  but  already 
doomed  fortress  of  Imperialism.' 

"He  defended  the  1968  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia as  proof  of  communist  solidarity. 

"  'Today  our  friends  and  our  enemies  have 
no  doubt  about  the  efficacy  of  its  strength, 
and  that  Is  very  good'." 

Now  I  submit.  If  Brezhnev  dares  to  com- 
mand his  American  communist  agents  to 
make  a  destructive  revolution  here  against 
us,  why  do  we  not  have  the  courage  to  urge 
the  freedom  lovers  In  the  Captive  Nations  to 
make  anti-communist  trouble  over  there  for 
him?  And  If  they  do  so,  let  us  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  turn  our  back  on  them  as  we  did 
on  the  Poles,  the  East  Germans,  the  Hun- 
garians and  as  we  are  doing  now  to  the 
Cubans. 

If  we  expect  to  be  here  as  a  Nation  to  cele- 
brate the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1976,  then 
we  will  have  to  do  something  to  restore  the 
freedom  of  the  Captive  Nations  in  the  mean- 
time. We  canont  forever  purchase  our  own 
precarious  security  at  the  price  of  other  peo- 
ple's slavery.  If  we  continue  to  do  that,  you 
may  be  sure  that  1984  will  move  In  on  us 
well  ahead  of  1976. 

"Captive  Nations  Week"  Asks:  Is  USSR 

Really  Russian? 

(By  Denis  Dlrscherl,  S.J.) 

Washington. — The  Soviet  Union  like  the 
United  States,  Is  currently  taking  a  census  of 
Its  citizens.  If  tUl  predictions  are  on  target, 
the  resvUts  will  show  that  Russians  make  up 
less  than  half  the  population.  This  fact  has 
important  Implications  for  the  nationality 
problem,  a  touchy  situation  at  best. 

The  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  United  States, 
Is  divided  Into  15  republics,  mostly  along 
national  and  ethnic  lines.  They  Include  the 
Armenian,  Georgian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian 
and  Ukrainian  republics. 

The  actual  redlvislon  of  that  vast  land 
once  called  Russia  Into  a  sort  of  "federalism" 
by  the  early  Bolsheviks  was  motivated,  above 
all,  by  a  desire  to  win  over  the  various  eth- 
nic groups  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  A  new 
age  was  supposedly  symbolized  by  a  new  title 
for  the  land — Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, or  the  Soviet  Union  for  short. 

"Self-determination"  was  and  is  still  pro- 
claimed today  for  all  the  various  republics 
and  nationality  groups  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Each  republic  has  its  own  constitu- 
tion and  state  apparatus  and,  accordingly 
has  the  right  to  secede  from  the  union  If  It 
wishes. 

But  after  more  than  60  years  the  15  major 
groups  have  little  of  the  freedom  or  sov- 
ereignty promised  them  by  Lenin  and  each 
succeeding  regime.  When  all  the  propaganda 
is  pushed  aside,  the  title  "Soviet  Union"  re- 
mains a  misnomer,  a  cover  for  the  same  old 
Russian  Empire  in  a  new  form. 

Realizing  the  vulnerability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  nationality  issue,  a  group  of 
Americans  decided  a  little  over  a  decade  ago 
to  focus  attention  on  the  problem.  Gradually 
centers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad  increased  in  size  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  emphasizing  the  fact  of  "captive  na- 
tions" within  the  Iron  Cvirtaln.  observing 
an  annual  "Captive  Nations  Week"  (July  12- 
18  this  year).  One  of  the  major  rallying 
factors  behind  the  movement  was  the  sensi- 
tive nature  of  this  problem  to  the  Soviet 
obligarchy. 

It  is  paradoxical  to  note  that  though  the 
Soviets  base  their  world  outlook  on  Marx's 
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phUosophy,  Marx  himself  held  RussU  to 
low  esteem,  chiefly  in  mlUtary  and  diplo- 
matic matters. 

Writing  for  the  New  York  Tribune  on 
April  19.  1853.  Marx  said:  "What  had  to 
happen?  The  Ignorance,  the  laziness,  the 
pusllanlmlty,  the  perceptual  fickleness  and 
the  credulousness  of  Western  Governments 
enabled  Russia  to  achieve  successively  every 
one  of  her  alms." 

According  to  Marx,  Russia's  coveteous 
power-policies  have  a  long  tradition :  "In  the 
first  place  the  policy  of  Russia  is  changeless, 
according  to  the  admission  of  its  official  his- 
torian, the  Muscovite  Karamzln.  Its  methods. 
Its  tactics,  its  maneuvers  may  change,  but 
the  polar  star  of  its  policy— world  domlna- 
natlon — is  a  fixed  star." 

Marx  called  Russia  "decidedly  a  conquer- 
ing nation."  Marx  summarized  Russia's 
spirit  of  aggrandizement  under  the  categories 
of  imperialism.  Pan-Slavism  and  oriental 
despotism.  That  part  of  the  Marxian  corpus 
Is  not  available  to  the  public  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Reaction  to  oppressive  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Empire  was  prepared  through  cen- 
turies of  apathy  under  the  czars.  But  dissent 
or  disagreement  have  ways  of  being  turned 
against  the  individuals  who  espouse  them. 
The  Soviet  response  to  writer  Yuri  Daniel 
and  Andrei  Slnyavsky  was  to  sentence  them 
in  1966  to  labor  camps  for  "slandering"  the 
state.  There  is  also  the  case  of  former  MaJ. 
Gen.  Peter  Origorenko.  who  was  packed  off 
to  an  insane  asylum  for  his  civil  rights 
activities. 

One  of  the  most  daring  of  the  attacks  on 
Russlflcation  Is  Ivan  Dzyuba's  "Interna- 
tionalism or  Russlflcation."  In  Ills  book 
Dzyuba  suggests  that  the  people  of  the  So- 
viet Union  have  already  had  their  minds 
dulled  to  the  state's  unjustices,  to  the  mass 
resettlements,  the  dlspersement  of  the  popu- 
lation and  economic  inequities.  The  Ukraine 
has  always  been  one  of  the  testing  grounds 
for  the  NKVD  secret  police  because  of  the 
Ukrainian's  love  for  independence  and  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Soviets. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  Vyacheslav  Chor- 
novll  who  in  the  fall  of  1965  was  assigned 
to  cover  the  trials  of  some  Ukranlan  Intel- 
lectuals. In  the  process  he  saw  a  travesty  of 
law  by  the  courts,  and  for  making  his  views 
known  he  was  sentenced  to  a  forced  labor 
camp.  HU  letters  were  smuggled  out  along 
with  the  letters,  petitions,  and  diaries  of 
many  others  in  labor  camps. 

Other  Soviet  citizens  have  spoken  out 
against  the  "system"  at  their  own  personal 
peril.  Nuclear  physicist  Andrei  D.  Sakharov. 
the  author  of  "Progress.  Coexistence  and  In- 
tellectual Freedom."  has  called  for  greater 
coUabotatlon  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union.  Andrei  Amalrlk.  author  of  "Will  the 
Soviet  Union  Survive  until  1984?"  and  who 
was  recently  sent  off  to  prison,  has  em- 
phatically declared :  "I  am  against  the  system 
from  organic  revulsion.  I  cannot  listen  to 
the  Soviet  radio.  I  cannot  read  Pravda.  It  is 
crude,  stupid  and  full  of  lies." 

Recently  a  wave  of  protest  has  highlighted 
the  Soviet  practice  of  taking  political  prison- 
ers to  mental  hospitals  to  discredit  the  per- 
sonalities involved.  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
assailed  this  practice  as  "a  variant  of  the  gas 
chamber,  and  even  more  cruel."  Another 
critic  revealed  his  own  despair:  "I  hate  my 
own  people.  They  are  like  cattle.  They  al- 
ways have  been.  They  always  will  be." 

Captive  Nations  Week  has  put  Its  focus 
on  the  Soviet  empire  as  being  grossly  in- 
secure and  suffering  pangs  of  Inferiority, 
hidden  behind  concrete  walls  and  no  man's 
lands. 

Captive  Nations  Week  in  Boston 
Boston.  Mass. — A  motorcade  of  over  forty 
cars  through  the  main  streets  of  downtown 
Boston  and  the  placing  of  a  wreath  at  the 
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Washington  Monument  at  Boston  Public 
Garden  highlighted  the  observance  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  this  historic  city 
on  Saturday,  July  18,  1970. 

Held  at  noontime  when  hundreds  of  shop- 
pers were  on  the  streets,  the  motorcade  pro- 
ceeded through  the  busy  streets  In  down- 
town Boston  and  attracted  thousands  of 
viewers.  All  cars  were  decorated  with  ban- 
ners which  called  viewers'  attention  to  the 
captive  nations  and  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom: "Freedom  for  Ukraine  and  all  captive 
nations,"  "Freedom  for  Latvia,"  "Freedom 
for  Lithuania,"  "Yes.  Virginia.  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  prison  of  captive  nations."  "UN  Inves- 
tigate poisoning  of  Ukrainian  political  pris- 
oners" and  others.  The  motorcade  included 
a  public  address  truck  which  transmitted  to 
the  public  short  messages  about  the  purpose 
of  the  TNW.  The  announcements  were  de- 
livered by  Atty.  Anna  Chopek  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian group. 

The  observance  was  sponsored  by  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
(Boston  Chapter).  Latvian  American  Na- 
tional League  of  Boston  and  Lithuanian 
American  Council  of  Greater  Boston. 

The  ceremony  at  Boston  Public  Garden 
was  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  American 
national  anthem.  Atty.  Anna  Chopek  led  the 
gathering  with  the  recitation  of  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  and  also  read  Governor  Francis 
W.  Sargent's  CNW  proclamation.  Rev.  Os- 
wald Blumlt  of  the  Latvian  group  deUvered 
a  prayer  for  the  freedom  of  all  captive  na- 
tions. Representatives  of  Ukrainian,  LatvUn 
and  Lithuanian  organizations  placed  a 
wreath  at  the  Washington  Monument.  Kon- 
rad  Husak.  president  of  the  Boston  UCCA, 
represented  the  Ukrainians.  In  conclusion, 
Orest  Szczudluk.  vice  president  of  the  pa- 
rade, spoke  briefly  on  the  purpose  of  the 
CNW.  The  speaker,  having  enumerated  all 
captive  nations,  called  upon  the  assembled 
to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in  Congress. 
All  Boston  newspapers,  television  and  ra- 
dio staUons  received  a  special  press  release 
about  the  parade  and  CNW.  Channel  5 — 
WHDH  covered  the  parade  In  the  evening 
news  edition.  The  Boston  Globe  covered  the 
TNW  observance  In  the  July  19th  and  21st 
editions.  Boston  Record  American  carried  a 
letter,  \ander  the  heading  "Not  part  of  Rus- 
sia," about  the  purpose  of  the  CNW  In  the 
JxUy  31st  edition.  Special  articles  also  ap- 
peared in  the  Lithuanian  weekly  Kelelvls  and 
In  the  Armenian  Weekly. 

As  In  previous  years.  Governor  Francis  W. 
Sargent  Issued  a  proclamation,  designating 
the  week  of  July  12  to  18  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  m  Massachusetts.  "Diu-lng  this  an- 
nual celebration,"  It  stated  In  part,  "Ameri- 
cans of  all  extractions  throughout  our  na- 
tion have  the  opportunity  to  manifest  that 
we  share  with  those  nations  held  In  bondage 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  their  Independence." 

At  the  signing  ceremony  in  the  Gover- 
nor's office,  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America  was 
represented  by  Konrad  Husak  and  Orest 
Szczudluk,  president  and  vice  president  re- 
spectively. 

(From  the  Oakland  Tribune,  July  24,  19701 
Pahk  Dance  poe  Captive  Nations  Week 
The  concluding  ceremony  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  wiU  be  celebrated  in  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  Music  Concourse  at  2  p.m.  Sun- 
day with  music  and  dancing  by  persons  from 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Performers  will  include  Czechs,  Poles, 
Croatlans.  Armenians,  Ukrainians,  and  oth- 
ers. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  established  by 
Congress  July  17,  1969,  to  remind  Americans 
of  the  plight  of  countries  that  have  been 
subjugated  directly  or  indirectly  by  Com- 
munist Russia. 


Those  who  are  celebrating  thU  week  are 
urging  Americans  to  support  U5.  poUcy  in 
resisting  Communist  aggression  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  manifest  support  for  per- 
sons in  the  captive  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  to  gain  their  own  independence. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Progress,  July 

22,  1970) 

Folk  Dances  in  the  Pa«k 

In  celebration  of  Captive  NaUons  Day, 
a  program  of  native  folk  dances  and  music 
win  be  presented  In  the  Park's  music  con- 
course, at  2  p.m.  Sunday. 

The  participating  groups  Include,  Ar- 
menia, Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Croatia  and 
Ukraine,  with  Nichalas  K.  Chargln,  President 
of  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tion Committee  extending  greetings. 

The  Armenian  baritone,  Vahan  Toolajl^. 
will  be  the  featured  soloist,  wltto  Twas  M. 
Lukach,  master  of  ceremonies.  The  Li^- 
anians  wiU  appear  in  native  costume.  The 
concert  U  directed  by  Ralph  Murray. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Obseevance  in  the 
Bay  Area 
The  CapUve  NaUons  Week  estobllshed  by 
the  VS.  Congress  on  July  17,  1959  (PubUc 
Law  8e-90>  will  be  observed  by  a  conclud- 
ing ceremony  In  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Music 
Concourse  on  July  26,  1970  starting  with  2 
pm.  in  the  form  of  musical  and  dance 
numbers  by  different  natlonallUes :  Poles, 
Czech*,  Croatlans.  Armenians,  Ukrainians 
aind  others.  . 

Each  year  observances  marking  this  event 
are  held  throughout  the  country,  serving  as 
a  powerful  reminder  to  the  American  people 
aad  the  world  not  to  forget  the  captive  na- 
tions or  to  approve  their  permanent  cap- 
tivity under  the  Commvmlst  enslavement, 
and  are  denied  fundamental  human  rights 
and  national  liberties. 

Public  Law  86-90  defined  the  pUght  of  the 
captive  nations  In  the  following  words  .  .  . 
The  imperialistic  policies  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia have  led,  through  direct  or  Indirect  ag- 
gression, to  the  subjugation  of  the  national 
independence  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Uthuanla. 
Ukraine,  Czecho-slovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East  Germany. 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Armenia.  Azer- 
baijan Georgia,  North  Korea.  Albania,  Idcl- 
Ural,  'Hbet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  and  others." 

Every  year  since  observances  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  have  been  held  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States  the  official  Soviet  press  and  mass  com- 
munication media  in  the  Communist-con- 
trolled countries  have  untiringly  »"*<=«<* 
the  Week  as  an  instrument  of  the  Cold  War 
aimed  at  disrupting  "peaceful  coexistence" 
between  the  USSR  and  the  United  States. 
This  reaction  shows  the  deep  concern  of  Mos- 
cow and  its  satellites  over  the  Western  In- 
terest In  Captive  Nations.  Moreover,  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  movement  has  grown  steadily. 
enUsting  the  staunch  support  of  several 
countries  of  the  free  world,  including  the 
RepubUc  of  China,  Korea,  Turkey,  West 
Germany.  Argentina  and  Australia. 

The  worldwide  captive  nations  movement 
received  powerful  and  fresh  impetus  with 
the  brutal  and  unprovoked  suppression  of 
the  BerUn  workers'  strike.  Budapest  free- 
dom rebellion  and  recently  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  In  Aug\ist  1968, 
and  the  subsequent  en\inclatlon  of  "Breeh- 
nev  Doctrine",  by  which  the  Soviet  Union 
claims  to  possess  a  "legitimate"  right  to 
Intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  "so- 
cialist" country.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
"Breehnev  Doctrine"  indicates  Soviet  de- 
termination to  continue  the  oppression  of 
the  captive  nations  and  to  trample  under- 
foot their  fundamental  human  rights,  al- 
though theee  rights  to^seU-detemlnation  and 
national  sovereignty  are  expressly  set  forth 
in    the    Universal    Declaration    of    Human 
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Rights  adopted  unanimously  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  December  10,  1948.  The 
"Breehnew  Doctrine"  further  ascribes  to  the 
USSR  a  "mandate"  to  Intervene  at  will  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  neighboring  states,  In 
direct  contravention  to  the  principle  enimcl- 
ated  m  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  contention  of  this  spurious  "doc- 
trine" that  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  Is 
the  exclusive  domain  of  Moscow  should  be 
categorically  rejected  by  the  free  world  as 
Immoral,  Imperialistic  and  dangerous  to 
world  peace. 

Thus  25  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  war  In  Europe  for  millions  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europeans,  as  well  as  peoples 
of  the  USSR,  Nazi  domination  has  been  re- 
placed with  brutal  and  ruthless  Communist 
rule  and  Soviet  Russian  colonial  hegemony. 
Soviet  leaders.  In  attacking  U.S.  foreign 
policy  would  have  us  believe  that  all  Is  well 
and  orderly  In  the  USSR  and  its  far-extend- 
ing Communist  empire.  Yet  developments 
occiirrlng  dally  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtaln 
speak  of  something  else.  Intellectual  and 
economic  life  Is  stifled.  Violation  of  human 
rights  continues  on  a  large  scale.  Censorship 
Is  relmposed,  travel  curtailed  where  there 
has  been  relaxation  before  as  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

In  observing  Captive  Nations  this  year, 
we: 

1.  Express  full  support  for  UJ3.  policy  In 
resisting  Communist  aggression  and  attempts 
at  world  domination;  at  the  same  time  we 
ask  that  the  U.S.  Government  adopt  a  firm 
policy  with  respect  to  the  USSR  and  its  sub- 
servient Communist  regimes  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  by  challenging  their  persecu- 
tion and  oppression  and  the  captive  nations. 

2.  We  accuse  the  USSR  of  gross  violations  of 
Its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence for  the  nations  made  captive  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  n,  such  as  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  Romania. 

3.  We  denounce  the  Soviet  Russian  govern- 
ment for  the  destruction  of  the  Independence 
of  Ukraine  and  other  non-Russian  nations 
Inside  the  USSR,  and  for  depriving  them  of 
the  right  of  national  self-determination. 

4.  We  condemn  the  Communist  celebration 
of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  Lenin's  birth  and 
Its  sponsorship  by  T7NESCO  and  the  UJi. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  which  be- 
stowed International  honor  upon  the  orig- 
inator of  Communist  terror  and  genocide. 

5.  We  appeal  to  the  U.S.  and  all  other  gov- 
ernments of  the  free  world  to  undertake 
measures  In  the  United  Nations  to  insure 
that  the  "Declaration  on  the  Right  of  Peo- 
ples and  Nations  to  Self-Determlnatlon" 
adopted  In  1952,  the  "Declaration  on  Grant- 
ing of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries." 
adopted  by  the  UJf.  on  October  14,  1956,  are 
applied  to  all  the  captive  nations  as  enumer- 
ated In  the  UJS.  Captive  Nations  Week  Res- 
olution of  July  17,  1959. 

6.  Finally,  we  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  take  an  active  part  In  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  observances  and  to  manifest 
their  unstinting  support  and  sympathy  for 
the  aspirations  of  all  the  captive  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  express  their  full  un- 
derstanding and  to  pledge  them  moral  sup- 
port In  their  unequal  struggle  for  freedom 
and  national  statehood. 

STATsicxirr  or  VS.  Sskatob  Hugh  Scott  on 
Captitc  Nations  Wexk 

Mr.  President.  This  week  la  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  In  observance,  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  that  nine  Central  Eu- 
ropean nations  stUl  live  unwillingly  tinder 
Soviet  repression. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  people  of  Al- 
bania. Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia. 
Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  RU'y 
mania  have  been  pinioned  by  the  iron  hand 


of  Soviet  Russia.  Their  lands  were  forcibly 
sinnexcd  aiid  their  governments  replaced  by 
puppet  regimes. 

T.'iese  actions  are  contreiry  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  United  Nations  and  the  free  world. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  all 
member  states  pledged  themselves  to  promote 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom  for 
all.  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  UJJ. 
General  Assembly  In  December  of  1948, 
clearly  established  that  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  Include  the  sovereign 
right  of  each  nation  to  live  under  a  system 
of  government  of  Its  own  choosing. 

The  free  world  has  a  responsibility  to  en- 
courage Independence  for  all  nations,  and  to 
support  those  nations  which  seek  self-de- 
termination. Communism  Is  still  powerful, 
but  not  as  monolithic  as  It  once  was. 

The  United  Nations  has  a  duty  to  uphold 
its  basic  principles,  and  the  free  world  has 
the  right  to  insist  that  the  long-established 
agreements  of  the  U.N.  Charter  be  carried 
out. 

PrrrsBUBGH,  Pa.. 

July  27, 1970. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Scnatob  Scott:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  press  release  received  here  at  the  radio 
station  concerning  your  statement  on  the 
Captive  Nations. 

It  Is  commendable  of  you  to  call  attention 
to  the  nine  Central  European  nations  still 
under  Soviet  repression.  However,  failing  to 
Include  the  Ukrainians  In  your  listing  has 
disappointed  me  personally  and  many  thou- 
sands of  your  Ukrainian-American  constitu- 
ents throughout  Western  Pennsylvania,  In 
Lackawanna  County,  and  the  Philadelphia 
area. 

As  stated  in  your  press  release,  "the  free 
yorld  has  a  responsibility  to  encourage  Inde- 
pendence for  all  nations,"  and  that  should 
Include  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  among  them  the  45-mllllon 
Ukrainian  nation. 
Respectfully, 

Michael  Komichar, 

Station  Manager. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Michael  Komichax, 
Station  Manager: 

In  regard  to  my  statement  noting  Captive 
Nations  Week,  In  no  way  did  I  neglect  the 
similar  plight  of  Ukrainians  In  central 
Europe.  While  It  was  simply  an  oversight  on 
my  pvrt,  not  to  have  Included  this  particu- 
lar group  m  the  listing,  I  want  to  give  you 
my  strong  assurances  that  I  am  as  concerned 
for  the  Ukrainians  as  I  am  for  every  other 
human  being  who  must  live  under  the  Iron 
hand  of  Soviet  repression. 

Hugh    Scott. 
V.S.  Senator. 

Subcommittee  Repoet,  Captive  Nations  Pao- 

geam,  Amekicanism  Committee,  Chambeb 

or  CoMMEBCE  or  the  New  Obleans  Abe.\ 

The  Subcommittee  wishes  to  report  that 

the  Captive  Nations  program  was  carried  out 

as  planned  ar.d  was  quite  successful.  Good 

cooperation  was  received  from  the  Chamber 

Publicity  Department.  Mayor  Moon  Landrleu 

complied  vrtth  the  request  for  a  proclamation 

naming  July  12-18,  1970,  as  Captive  Nations 

Week.  

The  radio  program  on  Station  WTIX.  (690) 
was  excellent.  Mr.  Joseph  Culotta,  Moderator, 
was  well  pleased  with  the  presentation  by  our 
Chairman,  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner,  Jr.,  and  our 
guests  Reverend  Walter  J.  Clszek,  BJ.,  who 
represented  the  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  Mr.  Carlos  De  La  Vega,  who  repre- 
sented the  captive  nation  of  Cuba.  The  two 
hour  program  from  10:00  ajn.  until  noon  on 


July  12,  1970.  reached  over  80,000  listeners 
accordiiig  to  an  estimate  made  by  WTIX. 

All  churches,  synagogues  and  convents 
were  Invited  to  participate  In  commemorat- 
ing Captive  Nations  week  through  letters 
mailed  a  week  earlier  to  each  of  them  Inclos- 
ing a  statistic  sheet  showing  that  70,000,000 
victims  of  Communist  aggression  have  died. 

Archbishop  Hannan  responded  by  direct- 
ing all  Catholic  Churches  in  the  Archdiocese 
to  Insert  prayers  for  the  Captive  Nations  dur- 
ing the  offertory  prayers  in  all  Masses  on 
July  12,  1970.  Bishop  Calllouet  published  the 
Captive  Nations  program  in  the  Church  bul- 
letin at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Henry  Hartman 
and  made  announcements  of  the  radio  broad- 
cast to  all  parishioners.  Many  churches  re- 
sponded with  bulletin  notices.  A  most  en- 
couraging letter  was  received  from  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  Convent,  5116  Magazine 
Street. 

A  singular  honor  was  extended  to  our  g^est, 
the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Clszek,  S.J..  by  Council- 
man Moreau  presenting  Father  with  a  proc- 
lamation makiag  him  an  honorary  citizen  of 
New  Orleaus  and  presenting  the  keys  to  the 
city  at  the  ten  o'clock  program  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Auditorium  on  Monday 
morning,  July  13, 1970. 

The  experience  of  Father  Clszek  during  the 
twenty-three  years  he  survived  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  were  quite  revealing  as  to  the 
method  used  by  the  USSR  to  keep  the  citi- 
zens In  subjugation.  The  Tlmes-Plcayune  had 
a  reporter  present  and  an  excellent  article 
was  run  on  Tuesday,  July  14,  1970,  and  a 
copy  Is  herewith  being  made  part  of  this 
report. 

The  Archdlocesan  Council  of  Catholic 
Women  were  quite  Impressed  with  Father 
Clszek  and  requested  that  he  be  permitted 
to  address  a  group  of  priests,  nuns  and  semi- 
narians attending  a  seminar  at  Notre  Dame 
Seminary.  More  than  fifty  of  the  group  at- 
tended Father  Clszek's  talk  and  were  most 
Interested  in  learning  more  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Americanism  Committee  and  how 
they  can  be  better  informed  through  the  use 
of  our  library  materials.  The  ACCW  donated 
$35.00  to  the  Committee  toward  Father  Cls- 
zek's  expenses. 

About  thirty  copies  of  "With  God  In  Rus- 
sia," the  autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Walter  J. 
Clszek,  and  other  good  literature  was  dis- 
tributed at  the  Chamber  meeting  and  the 
A.C.C.W.  meeting.  The  full  value  of  the  pro- 
gram was  In  extending  the  education  and 
alerting  many  citizens  to  their  duties  to  help 
preserve  this  nation  In  freedom. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cabmeltte   F.   Harvey, 
Captive  Nations  Subcommittee. 

MmtTTES  or  SXTBCOMMTITXE  MEETINO 

Review  of  Captive  Nations  program  by 
Subcommittee:  Mrs.  James  H.  Harvey,  Chair- 
man. Mrs.  Harvey  Reboul.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hart- 
man,  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner,  Jr. 

Rev.  Walter  J.  Clszek,  veteran  of  23  years 
In  Russia  and  Siberia,  arrived  by  air  Satur- 
day. July  11,  spoke  over  WTIX  (690)  radio 
Sunday,  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  with  Carlos  de  la 
Vega  of  New  Orleans  representing  Cuba,  and 
Chairman  Alton  Ochsner,  Jr,.  Fr.  Clszek  also 
spoke  and  answered  questions  at  the  Cham- 
ber Auditorium  Monday,  10:00  to  11:30  a.m. 
Coimcllman  James  Moreau  at  this  meeting 
read  Mayor  Moon  Landrleu's  proclamation 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  presented  the 
Mayor's  certlflcate  of  Honorary  Citizenship 
and  a  Key  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

At  1:00  pjn.  Monday  Fr.  Clszek  addressed 
a  meeting  in  Philosophy  Hall,  2901  S.  Car- 
rollton  Ave.  which  was  largely  attended  by 
teaching  nuns.  On  Tuesday  morning  the 
Tlmes-Plcayune  published  on  p.  16,  section 
1,  a  summary  of  Fr.  Clszek's  remarks.  Mrs. 
Hartman  and  Mrs.  Reboul  maintained  at  the 
two  meetings  literature  tables  with  copies  of 
his  book  on  With  God  in  Russia,  as  well  as 
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the  Lending  Library  Catalogue  and  other 
Americanism  Committee  literature. 

Mr.  Ochsner  quoted  Fr.  Clszek's  comment 
that  reports  of  our  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  would  reach  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain and  create  the  implication  that  the 
United  States  supports  fully  the  oppressed 
peoples,  and  the  Communist  oppressors  to 
the  bare  minimum,  which  is  as  it  should  be, 
but  the  opposite  of  the  present  public  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  Ward  moved  to  commend  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  its  fine  program.  The  motion  was 
seconded  and  unanimously  carried.  Appro- 
priate suggestions  were  offered  by  several. 
Including  among  others,  Mr.  Rhodes,  the 
Chairman  and  visitor  Melville  that  In  fu- 
ture years  we  support  the  Subcommittee  fi- 
nancially and  otherwise  to  the  end  that  we 
may  have  even  more  adequate  observances 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  that  we  plan  to 
help  the  oppressed  captive  nations,  and  defi- 
nitely disapprove  of  collaborating  with  the 
oppressors. 

Captive  Nations  Week 
The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
began  throughout  the  nation  and  In  the 
New  Orleans  area  last  Sunday  and  will  con- 
tinue through  tomorrow  according  to  Dr. 
Alton  Ochsner.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Cham- 
ber's Americanism  Committee.  Mayor  Moon 
Landrleu  proclaimed  the  observance  in  New 
Orleans. 

Dr.  Ochsner  presented  Walter  J.  Clszek, 
S.  J.,  In  a  program  on  WTIX  Radio  last  Sun- 
day and  on  Monday  Father  Clszek  was  a 
guest  speaker  at  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
program  in  the  Chamber's  Auditorium. 
Father  Clszek  spent  23  years  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  was  a  prisoner  there  for  15  years.  A 
copy  of  his  biography  "With  God  in  Rus- 
sia" Is  available  upon  request  to  the  Amer- 
icanism Committee  of  the  Chamber. 

Dr.  Ochsner  said  that  the  Americanism 
Committee  has  asked  churches  and  syna- 
gogues of  this  area  to  offer  prayers  each 
Sunday  on  behalf  of  those  suffering  religious 
persecution.  Dr.  Ochsner  pointed  out  that 
the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
decreed  by  PubUc  Law  86-90  that  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  ol  the  United  Stotes  In  1959. 

[From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Tlmes- 
Plcayune,  July  14,  1970] 
Catholic  Priest  Pictubes  Tekrobs  in 
Soviet  Russia 

In  the  process  of  merely  passing  Into  the 
country  of  Russia,  one  U  able  to  sense  a  fun- 
damental difference,  the  communistic,  social- 
istic, lack  of  freedom  and  the  sense  of  terror 
everyone  there  Is  susceptible  to,  a  Jesuit 
priest  said  Monday. 

Telling  his  story  of  his  23  years  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  In  Soviet  Russia,  The  Rev.  Walter 
J.  Clszek.  S.J.,  told  guests  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  man's  great  freedom,  his 
free  will  coupled  with  God's  gentle  urging, 
is  not  found  In  Russia. 

The  Russian  people  have  never  tasted  this 
freedom,  he  said,  the  freedom  of  being  an 
Individual.  Their  sole  principal  of  morality 
stems  from  the  concept  of  "what's  good  for 
the  country,"  ultimately,  "what's  good  for 
Communism." 

The  people  have  renounced  their  IndlTld- 
uallstlc  powers,  the  66-year-old.  hazel-eyed 
priest  said.  Personal  development  occurs  only 
along  the  socialist  lines.  Personal  credit  or 
achievement  Is  taboo,  everything  is  accom- 
plished for  the  state. 

The  greatest  burden  a  man  carries  under 
the  Communist  system  is  his  obliteration  as 
an  individual.  Father  Clszek  added.  Under 
this  system,  government  officials  believe,  man 
win  eventually  forget  his  personal  Interests 
and  Instincts  and  will  only  crave  after  the 
good  of  society  as  a  whole. 

The  power  of  the  system  lies  In  the  State 
control  of  the  society,  the  priest  explained. 
Everyone  depends  on  the  "goodwill"  of  the 


Central  Committee  and  Its  branches  for  eveary- 
thing,  including  housing  and  Jobs. 

The  people  are  forced  to  work,  and  all  pro- 
duction Is  for  the  State.  This  U  their  great 
power,  he  noted,  "they  want  your  brain  and 
they  make  you  work."  The  entire  system  Is 
enforced  by  the  "fantastic"  police  system, 
he  added.  If  a  person  refuses  to  work  or  is  out 
of  a  Job  for  more  than  two  weeks,  he  is  pun- 
ished by  temporary  imprisonmeut. 

The  great  aim  of  the  entire  system  is  the 
international  movement,  world-wide  Com- 
munism, not  Just  now  or  ten  years  to  come, 
but  in  the  thousands  of  years  to  come. 
Father  Clszek  emphasized. 

As  Americans,  we  shouldn't  fear  the  Com- 
munists or  their  Ideology,  he  said.  But  we 
should  never  give  them  the  chance  to  take 
advantage  of  the  faults  within  our  system. 

"In  our  country,  with  a  system  more  ap- 
propos  to  human  nature,  we  must  eradicate 
our  own  faults,"  both  political  and  social,  he 
said.  "We  have  to  appreciate  the  gifts  we  have 
in  this  country,  the  basic  freedoms,  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  and  the  right  to  de- 
velop our  own  personalities,"  he  stressed.  "If 
we  lack  appreclaUon  for  these  gifts,"  he 
said,  "we  chance  losing  these  freedoms  and 
allowing  Infiltration." 

Father  Clszek,  who  was  presumed  dead  for 
eight  years  during  his  imprisonment,  cited 
his  achievements  while  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain as  being  essentially  personal.  While 
baptizing  and  hearing  the  confessions  of  hun- 
dreds, "I  felt  a  personal  confirmation  of  faith 
and  learned  that  life  Itself  leads  you  to  what 
propensities  you  have,"  he  said. 

The  Jesuit's  speech  was  part  of  the  Ameri- 
canism Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's program  commemorating  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

Father  Clszek  was  presented  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  honorary  citizenship  and  the  key  to 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  by  Chairman  James 

Moreau.  

Captive  Nations  Week  Obsebveb 
Saigon,  July  17. — Dr.  Jose  Ma.  Hernandez, 
WACL  Secretary  General,  recently  Issued  a 
circular  urging  all  WACL  member  units  to 
observe  the  Captive  Nations  Week  from 
Thursday,  July  16  to  Wednesday,  July  22. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  was  first  cele- 
brated In  the  United  States  In  1959  by  the 
people  who  escaped  from  Communist  coun- 
tries, immediately  after  the  United  States 
Congress  passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  and  the  late  President  Eisenhower 
signed  It  into  Public  Law  86-90.  Since  then, 
the  annual  observances  in  symbolic  behalf 
of  the  captive  peoples  has  steadily  grown  and 
expanded  among  free  nations. 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  also  issued  a  proclamation  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  beginning  July  12, 
1970.  In  the  proclamation  he  called  upon  all 
Americans  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  and  urged 
them  to  renew  their  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  Independence  for  all  nations 
and  to  siistain  these  high  ideals. 

(From  the  Ukrainian  Weekly,  July  8,  1970) 
Set  Themes  fob  CN  Week  Obsebvances  in 
Jttlt 
Washington,  D.C. — A  concerted  drive  for 
the  establishment  of  a  special  House  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  the  support  of  President 
Nixon's  Cambodia  action  «md  a  youth-to- 
youth  program  for  the  freedom  of  captive 
nations  youth  are  some  of  the  themes  to  be 
spotlighted  during  this  year's  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances,  according  to  the  na- 
tional committee. 

PLAN   EVENTS 

The  Week,  to  be  observed  nationally  be- 
ginning Sunday,  Jtily  12,  will  see  scores  of 
ethnic  groups  as  well  as  civic  and  patriotic 
American  organizations  Join  in  rallies,  motor- 
cades, religious  services  and  other  programs 
throughout  the  nation  designed  to  give  pub- 


lic exposure  to  the  plight  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples behmd  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

The  observances  are  held  in  line  with  Pub- 
lic Law  86-90,  pas.sed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  In 
June  of  1959  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  late 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  The  law 
designates  the  third  week  in  July  as  C^)tlve 
Nations  Week  and  "authorizes  and  requests" 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  to  that 
effect.  Scores  of  Governors  and  Mayors  Issue 
separate  proclamations  calling  on  the  citi- 
zenry to  "initiate  and  Join  In  appropriate 
observances." 

The  National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
which  coordinates  the  observances,  is  headed 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  President  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
and  one  of  the  architects  of  the  congressional 
resolution. 

In  addition  to  observances  throughout  the 
nation,  seventeen  other  countries  across  the 
virorld  have  adopted  similar  programs  de- 
signed to  dramatize  the  Ideas  incorporated  In 
the  CN  Week  resolution. 

The  CN  has  announced  that  starting  with 
the  Week,  a  two-month  program  of  "Citizens 
Signatures  for  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations"  will  be  Initiated.  It  calls 
for  a  cumulative  petition,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  and  to  the  Congreas- 
men,  for  the  establishment  of  a  House  CN 
Committee.  The  deadline  for  petitions  to  be 
sent  to  the  national  committee  Is  September 
17.  1970. 

The  committee  also  called  for  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  the  House  Docu- 
ment No.  91-184  on  the  "Captive  Nations 
Week  Movement,"  issued  on  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  observance.  The  document, 
containing  pertinent  material  and  Congres- 
sional Record  reprints,  is  available  upon  re- 
quest from  Congressman  Daniel  E.  Flood. 

Last  week,  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  Issued  a  special  appeal  call- 
ing upon  its  member  organizations  and  all 
Ukrainians  to  take  part  in  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances.  As  a  rule,  Ukrainian 
groups  are  in  the  forefront  of  various  pro- 
grams and  events  staged  on  this  occasion. 

Ex-Captivb  Warns  or  Rn>  Pebil 

The  11th  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  touched  off  yesterday  with 
a  warning  by  a  priest — a  former  prisoner  of 
the  Chinese  Reds — that  Communist  leaders 
have  two  primary  goals — "the  systematic  de- 
struction from  within  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Catholic  Church." 

The  Rev.  Raymond  J.  de  Jaegher,  who  was 
a  missionary  in  China  for  20  years  and  who 
Is  now  vice  chairman  of  the  New  York-based 
Free  Pacific  Association,  made  his  comment 
at  a  special  Eastern  Catholic  Rite  Mass  at 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  The  Mass  was  offered 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Schmondlnk, 
bishop  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Cardinal  Cooke  presided. 

After  the  Mass,  participants  In  the  ob- 
servance marched  up  Fifth  Ave.  to  the  band- 
shell  In  Central  Park,  where  they  heard 
speeches  and  watched  various  national 
dances. 

Michael  Plznlak.  an  attorney  who  Is  vice 
chairman  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee, told  the  gathering  of  about  1,000  that 
American  youth  should  direct  its  criticism 
away  from  the  establishment  and  toward  the 
"tyranny  of  communism." 

(From  the  NatlonaUtles  Reporter,  July  19701 
The  Double  Standabos  in  Fbeedom 

Since  Freedom  is  not  a  vested  right,  men 
must  maintain  et«-nal  vigilance  and  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  so  as  to  preserve  It. 

Our  concern  for  the  free  to  remain  free 
Is  not  enough.  We  must  also  keep  faith  with 
the  enslaved,  since  a  world  half  free  and  half 
slave  cannot  survive  for  too  long.  To  achieve 
this,  we  must  enlist  the  help  of  Freedom 
loving  peoples  everywhere. 

In  our  world  of  today  the  forces  of  Inter- 
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Mtlonal  Communism,  having  already  9a- 
slaved  over  1  bUliou  people,  repreeent  the 
greatest  single  threat  to  free  and  independ- 
ent nations.  ,  ^ 
Yet  the  Free  world  seems  to  be  paralyzed 
and  unable  or  unwilling  to  realistically  cope 
with  this  threat  to  all  manjand 

Eleven  years  ago.  when  PubUc  Law  86-90 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress It  was  a  sincere  manifestation  of  con- 
cern for  the  communist  enslaved  counules. 
Providing  for  an  annual  designation  of 
the  third  week  of  July  as  CapUve  Nations 
Week  the  United  States  Congress  made  it 
clear  'that  proper  observance  of/J»«.  *«**  "^ 
vital  to  the  naUonal  security  of  this  nation 
and  that  It  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
extension  and  retention  of  Preedoni. 

somehow  we  have  failed  to  utlUze  th^ 
excellent  Instrument  to  facUlUte  condi- 
tions favorable  and  conducive  to  a  variety 
of  oeaceful  acU  leading  to  the  eventual  Ub- 
eratlon  of  nations  held  captive  by  commu- 
nist tvrannv.  .  . 
In  contrsit.  we  work  vigorously  through 
the  United  NaUons  and  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  bring  about  a  change  of  direc- 
tion in  parts  of  Africa  where  racial  oppres- 
sion and  residual  colonialism  «""  P«**|' .  . 

This  double  standard  approach  Is  highly 
inconsistent  with  the  Ideals  on  which  our 
nation  was  founded.  It  aUo  couuadlcte  the 
Umversal  Declaration  of  Human  ^^S^^ 
which  will  become  meaningless  unless  Its 
pronouncements  are  Impartially  enforced^ 

The  truth  remains,  that  anything  less  than 
Western  military  superiority,  dedication  and 
firmness,  will  only  stimulate  the  expansion- 
ist tendencies  of  the  Communist  world. 

•The  International  Communist  organlza- 
Uon  has  consistently  shown  that  It  fears  a 
erowlng  world  knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
the  Captive  Nations.  We  need  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  bring  the  facts  to  all  the 
world",  said  Congressman  Clark  MacGregor 
and  we  agree  with  him.  ,„,„.- 

According  to  Dr.  Waller  H.  Judd  former 
U  S  Congressman  and  an  undisputed  export 
on  Communism  "the  strongest  alUes  the 
Free  world  has.  are  the  captive  peoples  en- 
slaved by  Communism."  "They  know  the 
misery  of  serfdom  first-hand  and  are  m(»t 
strategically  located  to  turn  the  tide  when 
the  right  moment  arrives.  We  must  never  do 
anything  to  weaken  their  hope  and  their 
will  to  survive"— concludes  Dr.  Judd. 

And  above  all,  we  must  do  away  with  our 
double  standards  In  reasserting  our  alleged 
leadership  of  all  free  peoples.  .  ,  _„ 

The  Free  world  and  the  Communist  cap- 
tives look  upon  President  Nixon  to  reassert 
this  leadership. 
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1.  RrssiA  THX  Captob 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  betrayer,  a  captor, 
and  a  cutthroat  friend.  Captive  nations  are 
Its  greatest  accusers. 

When  World  War  n  ended  in  victory  for 
the  Allies  the  whole  world,  except  for  the 
defeated  enemy  nations,  had  every  reason  for 
optimism.  Had  our  enemies  known  Just  how 
the  Allies  would  deal  with  them,  they  too 
would  have  been  optlmlsUc.  As  soon  as  It 
became  evident  that  the  AlUes,  and  especially 
the  United  States,  would  give  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan  vast  assistance  In  rebuilding  their 
economy  and  redirecting  their  governmental 
powers  they  did  become  optimistic. 

There  was  reason  for  optimism  because  the 
harsh  cold,  and  calculating  state  of  slaves 
known  as  the  VS.3II.  had  been  literally 
saved  from  overwhelming  defeat  by  the  West- 
ern nations.  Rtissla  had  been  given  a  second 
chance.  She  had  fought  against  the  hordes 
of  Hitler;  the  United  States  had  supplied  her 
with  every  known  instrument  for  defense 
and  war:  the  American  people  had  made  an 
Intensive  effort  to  open  new  avenues  of  un- 
derstanding on  a  people  to  people  basis;  and 
the  U.S.8.R.  had  been  granted  full  and  equal 


consideration  at  the  highest  levels  of  AUled 

effort. 

The  world  dreamed  that  this  demonstra- 
tion of  productive  genius,  military  excellence, 
and  free  world  determination  would  persuade 
Russia  to  Join  In  a  search  for  true  peace. 

But  then  the  mailed  fist  of  communism 
crushed  that  optimism  like  an  eggshell  and 
drew  the  infamous  iron  curtain  across  eastern 
Europe.  For  the  citizens  who  lived  In  those 
once  proud  nations  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Europe  It  was  soon  obvious  that  World  War  II 
had  been  fought  In  vain.  One  form  of  repres- 
sive rule  had  merely  been  exchanged  for 
another. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  nations 
of  the  West  have  granted  independence  to 
territory  that  now  belongs  to  more  than  fifty 
nations.  During  the  same  time  the  Soviet 
Union  not  only  held  fast  to  the  19th  century 
empire  which  the  Czars  had  assembled  to  the 
east  and  south  but.  after  communism  took 
over,  had  thrust  toward  the  west  seizing  the 
ancient  and  proud  peoples  of  eastern  and 
middle  Europe. 

Lest  we  be  deceived,  those  people  thus 
captured  did  not  meekly  accept  subjugation. 
They  resisted.  Time  and  again  they  resisted. 
There  was  a  revolt  In  East  Germany  In  1953; 
the  Polish  Rebellion  and  the  uprising  of  the 
heroic  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters,  both  In 
1966.  Then  came  the  wmds  of  change  In 
Czechoslovakia,  brutally  cut  off  by  that  same 
mailed  fist  crushed  the  faint  hopes  of  Just  a 
little  bit  of  freedom  even  under  communism. 
To  all  those  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
freedom  In  middle  and  eastern  Europe  the 
rest  of  the  world,  wherever  men  are  free,  owes 
a  vast  debt  of  gratitude.  They  kept  alive,  even 
If  for  a  brief  time,  the  flame  of  liberty  that 
Nazi  and  communist  governments  had 
worked  to  snuff  out. 

To  the  cruel  rulers  of  Russia  one  of  the 
most  galling  documents  ever  struck  upon 
paper  Is  Public  Law  86-90:  "Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution."  Adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  July  17,  1959.  the  reso- 
lution speaks  for  itself : 

"Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States  Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its  hav- 
ing been  able,  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity 
of  Its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from 
the  most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  eth- 
nic backgrounds:  and 

"Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  Interdependency  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world:  and 

"Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  communist 
Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples:  and 

"Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  Imperialist  policies  of  com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia. 
Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania. 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China. 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turke- 
stan, North  Viet  Nam.  and  others:  and 

"Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  Uberatlon  and  independence  and  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 


Captive     Nations     Week     Commemoeation, 
STATUE  OF  Liberty,  New  Yobk,  N.T.  Jult 
19,  1970 
(Address  by  Laszlo  C.  Pasztor,  director.  Heri- 
tage Groups  (Nationalities)  Division,  Re- 
publican National  Committee) 
Honored  Guests.  Members  of  the  Clergy, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Dear  Friends.  It  Is  an 
honor  to  be  with  you  the  second  year  In  a 
row  and  I  am  happy  that  I  was  able  to  Join 
you  again  In  your  commemoration  of  the 
anniversary   of   the   CapUve   Nations   Week 
proclamation.  Jointly  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  In  1959. 

I  am  glad  because  you  did  not  stay  at 
home,  you  did  not  go  on  a  picnic  or  to  the 
beach.  On  the  contrary,  you  dressed  In  your 
beautlfiil  costumes  and  carrying  your  flags 
and  signs  you  came  here  to  this  Island  to 
commemorate,  to  remember,  and  to  demon- 
strate. ^      ^.      

To  commemorate  and  remember  the  na- 
tions which  dared  to  dream  of  freedom  and 
which  fought  courageously  but  unsuccess- 
fuUy  for  national  independence  against 
world  Communism  and/or  Rvisslan  Imperial- 
ism under  the  guise  of  Communism. 

We  are  here  to  remember  the  Armenians, 
the  Azerbaijanians,  the  Byelorussians,  the 
Cossacks,  the  Idel-Urallans.  the  North  Cau- 
caslons.  the  people  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  the  Par  East,  the  Slberyaks.  and 
the  Ukranlans  who  lost  their  freedom  and 
national  Independence  and  were  subju- 
gated by  Communist  imperialism  In  1920.  We 
are  here  to  remember  the  Turkestanlans  who 
In  1922,  the  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Uthu- 
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ChrlsUan,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties;   and 

"Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  tiiat  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
Peebles  of  these  conquered  naUons  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

"Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 

and 

•Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:   Now  therefore. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  In  July.  1959.  as  'Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  The  Pres- 
ident is  further  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 

of  the  world."  ^   .  ^.  r,    ci 

Every  year  since  President  Dwlght  D.  El- 
senhower Issued   the   first   Captive   Nations 
Week  Proclamation  his  successors  have  re- 
newed the  sense  of  this  resolution  and  pledge. 
As  the  1970  Captive  Nations  Week  enters 
the  conscious   thinking  of  our  people,   we 
must  be  reminded  that  these  are  still  captive 
nations  and  their  citizens  are  captive  people. 
American  citizens  who  fled  to  this  country 
from  each  of  those  lands  enslaved  by  com- 
munist Russia  have  good  reason  to  ask  this        X 
nation  and  Its  leaders:  "WTiy  do  you  coiurt.        g 
embrace,  and  favor  Russian  leaders  and  try 
so  hard  to  forget  that  our  former  country- 
men still  languish  In  prisons  or  lie  In  forgot- 
ten graves  because  Russia  Is  determined  to 
rule  the  world?" 


anlans  who  In  1940,  the  Albanians.  Bulgar- 
ians, Outer  Mongolians,  and  the  Serbians, 
Cioatlans,  and  Slovenians  In  Yugoslavia  who 
In  1946,  the  Poles  and  Romanians  who  In 
1947,  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  In  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  North  Koreans  who  In  1948, 
the  Hungarians,  the  East  Germans,  and  the 
Mainland  Chinese  who  In  1949.  the  Tibetans 
who  In  1951,  the  North  Vietnamese  who  In 
1954,  and  the  Cubans  who  In  1960  lost  their 
freedom  when  world  Communism  fenced  on 
them  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and 
the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Communist  party. 
We  are  here  to  remember  those  nations 
which  lost  their  freedom  not  only  once  but 
twice  to  world  Communism.  The  Hungarians 
who  m  1956  rose  against  the  corrupt  Russian 
Imposed  Communist  dictatorship  and  who 
after  a  glorious  freedom  fight  were  again  ex- 
pressed with  the  help  of  the  overwhelming 
military  power  of  the  Russian  Communists, 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  In  Czechoslovakia 
who  tried  through  a  peaceful  process  of  lib- 
eralization (In  place  of  a  revolt)  to  regain 
their  lost  freedom,  but  whose  hopes  for  free- 
dom and  national  Independence  were  also 
crushed  a  second  time  by  Soviet  armed  ag- 
gression and  mvaslon  of  their  homeland. 

Our  presence  here  today  demonstrates  that 
we  care  about  the  future  of  the  oppressed 
peoples.  Our  presence  here  demonstrates 
that  we  stand  for  freedom  and  the  right  to 
self-determination  and  independence  for  all 
nations.  We  are  here  to  demonstrate  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  the  subjugation,  the 
sufferings,  and  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations. 

I  admire  you  for  your  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  I  share  your  feelings  that 
there  can  be  no  real  peace  In  the  world  as 
long  as  totalitarian  systems  deprive  hundreds 
of  mUIlons  of  people  of  their  basic  human 
rights  and  their  right  to  national  Independ- 
ence and  sovereignty 

Your  presence  here  today  has  also  another 
significance.  Today  the  subversive  forces  of 
Communism  and  the  ultra  left  (the  same 
forces  that  deprived  the  captive  nations  of 
their  freedom)  not  only  try  to  poison  the 
minds  of  our  youth  with  Communist  propa- 
ganda but  go  as  far  as  advocating  revolution 
and  forceful  overthrow  of  our  freely  elected 
government.  Your  presence  here  today  there- 
fore demonstrates  your  loyalty  tind  dedica- 
tion to  the  United  States,  which  Is  not  only 
our  country  but  also  the  mightiest  power  on 
earth,  the  greatest  champion  of  freedom,  and 
the  hope  of  all  Communist  oppressed  nations. 
And  we  will  do  everything  to  keep  It  that 
way. 

Since  1959  when  the  86th  Congress  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  third  week  In  July  of  each  year 
Captive  Nations  Week,  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  reassured  the  captive 
nations  that  their  cause  is  not  forgotten. 
Depending  upon  the  world  situation  and  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  in  progress  on  the 
problems  of  the  world,  the  language  of  the 
proclamations  has  varied:  but  the  essence 
of  the  message  has  remained  the  same.  First. 
I  shall  read  you  an  excerpt  from  the  first 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation,  and  I 
quote  President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of 
State  Christian  A.  Herter:  "It  la  appropriate 
and  proper  to  manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  their  Just  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  national  independence."  And  If  we 
compare  It  with  this  year's  proclamation. 
Issued  July  7  by  Mr.  Nixon,  we  will  see  that 
he  again  reassures  the  captive  nations — and 
I  quote — ^that  "the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ples of  oppressed  nations  for  independence 
and  basic  human  freedoms  are  vital  and  In- 
extinguishable. It  Is  m  keeping  with  our  own 
principles  and  traditions  as  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation  that  we  should  look  with 
sympathy  and  understanding  upon  their 
hopes  and  efforts  to  realize  these  Just  goals." 


And  m  a  later  paragraph — and  I  quote  Mr. 
Nlzon  again — he  says,  "I  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  this  week 
with  impropriate  ceremonies  and  actlTltles, 
and  X  urge  them  to  renew  their  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Independence 
for  all  nations  and  to  sustain  these  high 
Ideals,  which  are  both  the  {mvvIous  heritage 
of  this  Republic  and  the  foundation  stone 
of  lasting  world  peace." 

But,  my  dear  friends.  It  Is  not  enough  that 
our  President  declares  the  third  week  of  July 
of  every  year  Captive  Nations  Week. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  our  President  calls 
the  goals  of  the  captive  nations  for  freedom 
and  Independence  Just  goals. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  many  of  the  best 
senators  and  congressmen  make  supportive 
speeches  In  connection  with  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  many  of  our  good 
governors  and  mayors  sign  Captive  Nations 
Week  declarations. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  we  gather  once  a 
year  to  commemorate  and  to  demonstrate. 
Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  enough,  especially 
today,  when  all  over  the  world  the  Commu- 
nists, the  subversive  revolutionaries,  and 
their  opportunistic  and  ultra  liberal  allies 
Increase  their  systematic  attack  on  every- 
thing that  Is  dear  to  our  hearts  by  de- 
nouncing our  country,  our  flag,  our  free  so- 
ciety, and  all  who  dare  to  stand  up  against 
Conmiunist  infiltration,  subversion,  and 
Communist  goals  for  world  domination. 

The  Communists  and  their  ultra  leftist 
fellow  travelers  continue  their  campaign  to 
destroy  the  hope  of  the  captive  nations.  They 
also  try  to  discredit  us  and  everyone  who 
dares  to  support  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
captive  nations. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  Commu- 
nists. As  their  position  weakens  at  home 
and  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  fight 
juinnng  the  varlous  factions  In  the  Com- 
munist world  Increases,  as  nationalism 
gains  ground  behind  the  Iron  and  bamboo 
curtains,  and  as  the  resistance  against  their 
rule  increases,  the  more  aggressive  they  be- 
came In  areas  of  the  world  where  their 
crimes  and  dictatorial  tactics  are  not  yet 
known. 

Today  tiiey  try  to  attack  our  system  also 
from  within.  The  targets  of  their  attack  are 
■•'  our  love  for  cotintry,  flag,  and  president. 
It  Is  therefore  not  enough  for  us  Just  to 
continue  to  fight  for  the  basic  rights,  the 
national  Independence,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  captive  nations.  We  must  also  fight 
against  every  form  of  Communism  and  sub- 
version and  the  ultra  liberal  whitewash  of 
Communism  and  subversion  right  here  In 
our  country.  It  Is  oxir  responsibility  to  coun- 
teract the  Communist  and  ultra  leftist 
propaganda.  And  who  could  do  It  better  than 
we?  We  know  the  facts  and  we  know  the 
truth;  moreover,  many  of  tis  know  from 
first  hand  experience  the  crimes,  the  op- 
pression, the  tortures,  and  the  fallacies  of 
Communist  dictatorships. 

But  today  it  Is  not  enough  only  to  know. 
We  must  also  spread  the  truth  and  carry 
the  banner  of  freedom.  We  must  show  the 
real  face  of  Communism  and  we  must  speak 
out  about  the  oppression  of  the  captive  na- 
tions and  the  lack  of  freedom  in  Communist 
controlled  countries.  It  Is  our  duty  to  tell 
that  Communism  Is  not  Just  another  politi- 
cal system.  We  must  tell  the  truth:  Com- 
munism Is  the  worst  dictatorship  and  great- 
est danger  to  freedom  and  peace  mankind 
has  ever  known. 

Today  we,  as  part  of  the  "silent  majority." 
can  no  longer  remain  silent.  We  must  ar- 
dently support  our  country,  our  President, 
and  the  admirable  stand  of  our  beloved  Vice 
President.  We  must  speak  for  our  oovmtry, 
which  Is  the  real  hope  for  freedom  not  only 
for  the  free  world  but  for  the  captive  na- 
tions and  which  Is  the  real  hope  for  world 
peace  with  freedom  for  all. 


We  must  support  our  President.  Mr.  Nixon, 
whom  we  all  trust.  He  Is  a  courageous  and 
great  president.  He  has  the  courage  to  do 
whatever  Is  good  for  our  country  and  for  the 
free  world,  even  If  It  Is  unpopular  In  Influ- 
ential leftist  circles.  He  has  the  courage  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  flght  a  Just  war 
in  Vietnam  against  the  Communist  aggressor. 

We  must  support  our  Vice  President.  Mr. 
Agnew.  whom  we  all  love  and  admire  ana 
who  has  the  courage  to  say  whatever  Is  good 
for  our  country  and  for  tlie  freedom  of  the 
world. 

The  Communists  are  also  aware  of  this  and 
that  Is  the  reason  why  the  overt  and  covert 
Communist  and  the  ultra  liberal  continue 
to  attack  our  President  and  his  administra- 
tion. 

Unlike  In  Communist  dominated  coun- 
tries, here  In  our  free  society,  they  can  use 
the  press,  radio  and  even  television  for  their 
attacks  against  our  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  country.  They  can  also  demonstrate 
and  organize  violent  revolutionary  attacks 
against  our  society. 

But  the  more  violently  they  demcmstrate, 
bomb.  bum.  loot,  and  cause  disorder,  the 
stronger  we  will  support  our  country,  otir 
flag,  and  our  President.  And  the  more  they 
try  to  spread  their  Communist  lies  and  false 
accusations  against  our  free  society,  the  more 
ardently  will  we  stand  up  for  freedom  and 
against  the  Communist  ilea  and  the  Com- 
munist oppression  of  the  captive  nations. 

And  If  we  do  this,  then  I  am  sure  that  It 
Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Justice  and 
truth  win  and  we  have  real  peace  with  free- 
dom and  all  captive  nations  regain  tbeU 
freedom  and  national  Independence. 


VETO:  SAYING  "NO  '  TO  INFLATION 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  Riven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday Congress  voted  to  sustain  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  the  HUD  and  in- 
dependent agencies  appropriations  bill 
and  voted  to  override  liis  veto  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  appropriation  bill.  I 
voted  to  sustain  both,  for  reasons  which 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
pages  28777-28778. 

Yesterday  there  were  two  editorials 
in  support  of  the  President's  action.  They 
are  well  written  and  make  some  excel- 
lent points.  One  point  is  that  the  grow- 
ing deficit  will  have  to  be  financed  in 
large  part  by  borrowing  from  the  bank- 
ing industry,  which  will  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  Federal  Reserve  system  to 
maintain  a  steady  but  somewhat  slow 
growth  in  the  money  supply.  Our  pres- 
ent inflation  was  fed  in  the  1960*s  by  the 
Federal  Reserve's  actions  in  expanding 
the  money  supply  in  order  to  finance  the 
huge  Government  deficits  of  the  time.  We 
should  have  learned  a  lesson  from  those 
blimders. 

Another  point  they  make  is  that  in  the 
area  of  education,  the  programs  which 
are  receiving  increased  funding  have  not 
all  been  notably  successful.  Simply  vot- 
ing more  Federal  cash  is  not  the  solution 
to  all  of  our  education  problems.  New 
approaches  may  well  be  needed  more 
than  more  money  for  the  same  ap- 
proaches. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  President's 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1971  were  sub- 
stantially above  the  last  requests  by  the 
Johnson  administration.  So  It  is  not  a 
question  of  less  or  more,  but  of  "more  or 
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too  much  more.  And  a  vote  of  too  much 
more  for  some  is  a  vote  to  Increase  fur- 
ther the  cost  of  hving  for  all."  in  the 
words  of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler. 

The  two  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 

Aug.  13.  19701 

NixoM  Sticks  to  His  Ouns 

President  Nixon's  vetoes  of  the  appro- 
prtations  bills  for  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  omnibus  Independent  agencies  are  en- 
tirely consistent  with  his  administration's 
antl-lnflatlon  policies  and  with  the  fore- 
warnings  the  President  gave  Congress  about 
being  prodigal   with   the  taxpayers'  momey. 

If  the  Congress  Is  as  determined  as  the 
President  to  hold  the  line  against  a  debilitat- 
ing budget  deficit  (already  estimated  at  $1.3 
billion)  It  wUl  vote  not  to  over-ride  the 
President's  vetoes  and  to  prune  its  own  elec- 
tion-year largesse.  What  Is  at  issue  la  not 
a  pro  or  con  argument  about  federal  sup- 
port for  education  or  housing  or  grants  for 
sewerage  systems,  but  the  impact  of  the 
sum  of  federal  spending  for  all  programs. 

To  accept  without  complaint  Inflated  ap- 
propriations for  innumerable  pu-ograms  would 
be  to  consent  to  a  deeper  deficit,  higher  in- 
terest rates  and  higher  prices  for  everyone. 
It  would  represent  a  kind  of  complicity  In  the 
robbery  of  inflation. 

The  perspective  from  the  White  House 
and  the  perspective  from  Oapltol  Hill  can  be 
quite  different.  George  P.  Schulta.  head  d 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  had 
advised  the  President  that  the  Inflationary 
consequences  of  the  two  measures  would 
hobble  the  administration's  antl-lnflatlon 
strategy. 

C^mgress,  for  reasons  of  Its  own,  wants  to 
vote  to  spend  now  and  to  let  the  administra- 
tion worry  about  the  effects  later.  But  If  the 
federal  budget  Is  thrust  dangerously  otit  of 
whack.  Inflation  will  continue  to  devour  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar — Including 
every  extra  dollar  Congress  Insists  on  spend- 
ing. 

Together,  the  appropriations  bills  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  vetoed  Tuesday  amount  to  about 
$1  billion  more  than  the  administration  had 
requested  and  more  than  it  Is  willing  to 
pump  luto  a  still  volatile  economy.  Given  the 
likelihood  of  partisan  assertions  that  he  is 
against  the  piirpose  of  the  programs  to  be 
funded.  President  Nixon's  double-barreled 
veto  was  an  act  of  political  courage  and 
fiscal  responsibility. 

The  President,  It  must  be  remembered, 
does  not  have  the  power  of  Item  veto.  He  can- 
not pick  and  choose  among  the  appropria- 
tions for  Individual  agencies  or  among  the 
numerous  programs  of  those  agencies.  He 
must  either  accept  or  reject  the  lump  sum, 
a  constitutional  ultimatum  of  which  Con- 
gress, especially  in  an  election  year,  takes 
full  advantage. 

President  Nixon  Is  sticking  to  his  guns. 
Although  Congress  over-rode  his  veto  of  the 
inflationary  HUl-Burton  hospital  construc- 
tion appropriation,  it  took  his  veto  of  the 
labor-welfare  approprtatlons  Ull  seriously 
and  chopped  $600  million  from  It.  Congress 
ought  to  take  the  latest  vetoes  seriously  too. 
It  Is  not  a  question  of  less  or  more.  President 
Nixon's  requests  were  far  larger  than  the 
last  requests  b>  the  Johnson  administration. 
It  Is  a  question  of  more  or  too  much  more. 
And  a  vote  for  too  much  more  for  some  Is  a 
vote  to  Increase  ftirther  the  cost  of  living 
foraU. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  18, 
1970] 

Satiko  "No"  to  Intlation 
"J  realize  that  an  election  year  Is  a  tempt- 
ing time  for  people  In  politics  to  say  'yel' 
to  every  spending  bill.  But  If  I  were  to  sign 
these  bills  that  spend  nearly  •!  bllUon  more 


than  we  can  now  afford,  I  would  be  saying 
'yes*  to  higher  prices,  'yes'  to  higher  interest 
rates,  'yss'  to  higher  taxes." 

So  saying,  President  Nlxon  surprised  many 
Washington  observers  by  vetoing  two  major 
appropriations  Mils  that  provided  funds  for 
such  purposes  as  education  aid  and  urban 
development.  Whatever  the  eventual  fate  of 
the  legislation,  the  President's  action  should 
underline  some  important  points. 

In  the  first  place  the  nation  must  begin 
to  recognize  tliat,  at  this  point  In  history, 
It  simply  cannot  spend  as  much  as  It  may 
want  to.  A  large  budget  deficit  Is  already 
assured  for  this  fiscal  year,  with  Its  actual 
size  to  be  determined  by  what  Congress  and 
the  Administration  do,  or  don't  do.  In  the 
months  ahead. 

If  the  Government  merely  takes  money 
from  the  public,  either  through  taxes  or  bor- 
rowing, and  then  spends  It,  It  substitutes 
Its  judgments  for  the  public's.  Though  Its  use 
of  the  resources  isn't  always  wise.  It  Isnt 
neceeaarlly  infiationary. 

At  the  moment,  though,  the  prospect  Is 
that  the  growing  deficit  will  have  to  be 
financed  in  large  part  by  borrowing  from 
the  banking  system.  One  reason  Is  that  legal 
Interest  rate  ceilings  bar  the  sort  of  long- 
term  Treasury  securities  that  might  appeal 
to  Individual  Investors. 

When  the  Treasury  turns  to  the  banks 
for  money,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  must 
see  to  It  that  the  banks  have  the  necessary 
funds.  However  determined  the  Federal  Re- 
serve may  be  to  check  inflation.  It  cannot 
let  a  Trea.<;ury  issue  fall.  And  the  bigger 
the  deficit  that  must  be  financed,  the  more 
difficult  It  Is  for  the  Fed  to  cling  to  respon- 
sible monetary  policy. 

A  second  point  made  by  Mr.  Nlxon  Is  not 
only  how  much  you  spend  but  what  you 
spend  It  for.  In  the  area  of  education.  Con- 
gress voted  a  sharp  rise  In  spending  on 
pretty  much  the  same  old  programs,  few  of 
which  have  been  notably  successful. 

In  other  fields  there  has  been  a  growing 
realization  that  most  problems  cannot  be 
solved  merely  by  voting  more  Federal  cash, 
but  the  Idea  does  not  appear  to  have  per- 
meated education.  Whether  the  Administra- 
tion's own  education  proposals  are  superior 
or  not.  It  should  be  clear  that  new  ap- 
proaches of  some  sort  are  sorely  needed. 

Finally,  the  President  stressed  the  Irony 
of  voting  huge  sums  for  urban  development, 
Including  housing,  and  In  the  proceas  In- 
viting the  continuance  of  the  infiatlon  and 
high  Interest  rates  that  are  now  so  hamper- 
ing the  housing  Industry.  Too  often  the  Gov- 
ernment appears  not  to  see  that  what  It  gives 
with  one  hand  It  takes  away  with  the  other. 
The  failure  to  look  at  the  Government's 
entire  operation,  to  gear  It  to  the  nation's 
needs  and  resources.  Is  not  the  failure  of 
Congress  alone.  Actually  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  coordination  belongs  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

It's  a  responsibility  that  requires  more 
than  occasional  lectures  to  Congress  on  ex- 
travagance, however  Justified  the  chiding 
may  be.  It  also  requires  more  than  dramatic 
vetoes  of  appropriations  bills,  although  those 
actions  are  plainly  desirable. 

In  the  circumstances  the  legislators  meet 
every  salvo  from  the  President  with  charges 
that  it's  the  Admmistratlon,  not  Congress, 
that's  truly  extravagant.  And  as  long  as  the 
Administration  continues  to  Insist  that  de- 
fense spending  can  be  reduced  no  further, 
as  long  as  It  fails  to  limit  spending  plans 
to  the  revenue  that  Congress  can  be  realis- 
tically expected  to  provide,  there  will  be 
something  to  what  the  lawmakers  say. 

Perhaps  the  new  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management  will  Improve  the  Administra- 
tion's performance,  and  maybe  it  will  open 
the  way  to  better  cooperation  with  Con- 
gress. So  far,  unfortunately,  neither  the  Ad- 
ministration nor  the  lawmakers  are  clearly 
and  unequivocally  saying  "no"  to  Infiatlon. 


COMMISSION  ON  OBSCENITY  AND 
PORNOGRAPHY— AN  APPARENT 
SHAM 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  in 
the  newspapers  recently  a  preview  of 
what  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  the  rec- 
ommendations that  we  can  expect  to  be 
included  in  the  soon-to-be-released  final 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography,  established  imder  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  90-100,  approved 
October  3, 1967. 

If  what  I  read  is  even  remotely  similar 
to  the  actual  content  of  the  report,  it 
would  be  a  fair  conclusion  that  this  en- 
tire episode  has  been  a  sham,  a  waste  of 
more  than  $2  million  in  taxpayers' 
money,  and  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  hteraily  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
concerned  Americans  who  have  expressed 
themselves  on  the  subject,  not  to  men- 
tion the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  have  so  far 
this  year  had  the  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  two  antiobscenity  measures. 

Let  me  recap  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  background  behind  the  Com- 
mission and  the  congressional  Interest 
in  legislation  that  might  further  curb 
the  indiscriminate  dissemination  of  por- 
nographic and  obscene  matter,  especially 
to  the  extent  that  such  materials  are 
readily  finding  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  minors.  Beginning  with  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Roth  against 
United  States  in  1957,  followed  by  other 
major  decisions  on  the  subject  of  obscene 
matter  in  the  early  and  mid-1960's,  the 
ensuing  glut  of  "pandering"  advertise- 
ments and  outright  filth  sent  through 
the  mail  reached  significant  enough  pro- 
portions for  the  Congress  to  finally  ap- 
prove the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
to  scrutiniTe  the  problem  and  recommend 
corrective  legislation  so  as  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  ascertained  from  the  vague 
guidelines  set  out  in  a  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  A  stopgap  measure  was 
provided  for  among  the  provisions  of  the 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  under  a  section  prohibiting  pan- 
dering advertisements  in  the  mail.  This 
part  of  existing  law  enables  an  individual 
to  submit  an  order  to  the  Post  Office  to 
forbid  further  mailings  to  him  by  the 
sender  of  any  advertisement  which  is,  in 
the  sole  opinion  of  the  recipient,  "erot- 
ically  arousing  or  sexually  provocative." 

The  act  establishing  the  Commission 
declared  in  section  1 : 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  traffic  In  ob- 
scenity and  pornography  Is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern  ...  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  establish  an  advisory  commis- 
sion whose  purpose  shall  be,  after  a  thorough 
study  which  shall  Include  a  study  of  the 
causal  relationship  of  such  materials  to  anti- 
social behavior,  to  recommend  advisable,  ap- 
propriate, effective,  and  constitutional 
means  to  deal  effectively  with  such  traffic 
In  obscenity  and  pornography. 

I  submit  it  was  my  Impression  of  the 
act,  and  I  firmly  believe  it  was  the  gen- 
eral impression  at  the  time,  that  it  rec- 
ognized a  serious  problem  in  such  traf- 
fic and  contemplated  the  Commission 
would  show  the  way  for  the  enactment 
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of  efTective  legislation  to  proscribe  the 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  obscene 
and  pornographic  matter  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  reveal  a  discernible  pol- 
icy from  among  the  many  ambiguous 
and  confusing  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  the  subject.  To  be  sure,  the  House 
committee  report  accompanying  the  leg- 
islation contained  an  escape  clause  sug- 
gesting it  might  be  found  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  great  enough  to  require  leg- 
islation, but  that  was  seen  as  nothing 
more  than  artful  drafting  and.  Indeed, 
the  entire  emphasis  was  on  "finding  con- 
stitutional means  to  deal  effectively  with 
such  traffic  in  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy." 

To  go  further  with  respect  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  pursuing  the 
Commission  approach.  Senator  Kabl  E. 
MuNDT.  distinguished  author  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  legislation  cre- 
ating the  Commission,  had  this  to  say 
when  the  bill  was  reported  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  10,  1967: 

I  speak  with  pride  (In  reporting  the  Sen- 
ate bill)  not  because  I  have  authored  the 
blU,  but  because  the  committee  on  which 
I  sit  has  BO  quickly  and  competently  reacted 
to  the  most  recent  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion dealing  with  obscenity  or  smut.  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  ruling  Monday  by  the  High 
Court,  which  further  muddled  the  waters 
of  the  laws  against  obscenity.  There,  by  an- 
other divided  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  certain  magazines  did  not  vio- 
late the  existing  laws  against  obscene  pub- 
lications. 

The  most  significant  fact  on  this  latest 
ruling  is  that  we  have  a  further  demon- 
stration of  the  vital  need  for  legal  defini- 
tions of  what  constitutes  obscene  materials 
from  which  uniform  laws  can  be  developed. 

I  think  there  la  a  need  for  Congress  to  act. 
Surely  there  has  been  enough  public  outcry 
for  action  to  merit  legislation  of  this  kind. 
If  there  had  not  been  such  a  demand,  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  would  not  have  passed  this 
blU  three  times  without  dissent. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  speak  with  resolve.  A 
resolve  to  carry  this  battle  through  to  com- 
pletion and  to  take  this  first  vital  step  to 
stop  the  flow  of  smut  and  filth  that  dally 
Intrudes  upon  ovir  lives  ...  I  believe  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  success  In  the  Mg  battle  to 
develop  effective  laws  to  bring  an  end  to  a 
multlmlllion  dollar  racket  which  la  not 
merely  an  under-the-coimter  traffic  in  por- 
nography, but  places  In  the  bands  of  chil- 
dren the  most  vile  and  rotten  trash  Imag- 
inable. 

The  substance  of  Senator  Mundt's  re- 
marks was  echoed  again  and  again  in 
debate  before  both  bodies  as  the  legisla- 
tion was  adopted  without  dissent. 

With  the  antlpandering  law  and  the 
act  creating  the  Commission  on  Obscen- 
ity and  Pornography  already  on  the  books 
in  the  90th  Congress— 1967-68— the  per- 
sistence of  large  volumes  of  angry  mail 
directed  at  the  inaction  by  Congress  on 
the  problem  of  the  increasing  traffic  in 
pornography  no  doubt  motivated  the  in- 
troduction of  literally  hundreds  of  anti- 
obscenity  measures  whose  sponsors  felt 
that  some  action  could  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  without  having  to  wait  for  the 
final  report  of  the  Commission.  On  May  5, 
1969,  President  Nixon  submitted  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  sex-oriented 
mall,  stating: 

American  homes  are  being  bombarded  with 
the  largest  volume  of  sex -oriented  mall  In 
history.  Most  of  it  la  unsolicited,  unwanted, 
and  deeply  offensive  to  those  who  receive  It. 


There  are  constitutional  means  available 
to  assist  parents  seeking  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren from  the  fiood  of  sex -oriented  materials 
moving  through  the  malls.  The  Courts  have 
not  left  society  defenseless  against  the  smut 
peddler;  they  have  not  ruled  out  reasonable 
government  action. 

We  believe  we  have  discovered  some  un- 
tried and  hopeful  approaches  that  will  en- 
able the  federal  government  to  become  a 
full  partner  with  states  and  Individual  citi- 
zens m  drying  up  a  primary  source  of  this 
social  evU. 

The  attitude  of  this  Congress  on  the 
subject  has  been  forcefully  demonstrated 
by  the  passage  of  two  antiobscenity 
measures  by  the  House.  After  extensive 
hearings  begun  last  year  by  both  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  Post  Office,  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committees,  two  bills  were  approved 
and  reported  to  the  House.  On  April  28, 
1970.  H  Jl.  15693— to  protect  those  under 
17  years  of  age  from  mailings  harmful 
to  minors  and  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
those  mail  patrons  who  do  not  want  to 
receive  sexually  oriented  advertising — 
was  psissed  on  a  vote  of  375  to  8.  I  am 
gratified  to  recognize  the  fact  that  those 
provisions  relating  to  the  protection  of 
the  privacy  of  mail  patrons  are  incor- 
porated in  the  newly  enacted  Postal  Re- 
organization Act.  By  another  over- 
whelming margin  of  322  to  4,  the  House 
passed  on  August  3,  1970,  H.R.  11032, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  interstate  facili- 
ties, including  the  mails,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  salacious  advertising. 

It  was  not  imtil  early  this  year  that  it 
was  suspected  something  had  gone  awry 
with  the  Comniission's  study.  In  a  let- 
ter to  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Henry  C.  Schaoeberg.  Commission  mem- 
ber Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill,  S.J.,  brought  to 
light  a  "secret"  experiment,  sanctioned 
by  the  Commission  chairman,  involving 
the  disclosure  of  hard-core  pornography 
to  several  young  male  volunteers,  and 
suggested  that  the  Commission's  em- 
phasis had  strayed  significantly  from 
the  congressional  mandate  to  make  the 
study  relevant  to  finding  appropriate 
means  to  deal  effectively  with  the  traffic 
in  obscenity  and  pornography.  Reverend 
Hill  reported  that  until  March  24,  1970— 
almost  3  months  after  the  Commission 
study  was  originally  to  have  been  com- 
pleted—the Commission  hsui  repeatedly 
refused  to  conduct  public  hearings. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  most  stren- 
uously protest  suid  resent  the  apparent 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
majority  to  justify  pornography  and 
rationalize  Its  baseless  character  rather 
than  to  assist  the  Congress  in  its  efforts 
to  curb  the  traffic  in  such  matter.  While 
the  news  media  are  sometimes  inclined 
toward  exaggeration,  I  have  the  feeling 
in  this  instance  that  they  have  only  be- 
gim  to  scratch  the  surface  of  a  very  sor- 
did study  that  may  well  be  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  expensive  expos6 
on  the  moral  degeneration  of  our  society 
to  which  the  Commission  majority  would 
ascribe  a  standard  so  low  as  to  declare 
pornography  and  obscenity  quite  accept- 
able for  public  consumption. 

It  was  noted  in  the  committee  report 
on  the  legislation  creating  the  (Commis- 
sion that: 

It  may  be  that  after  the  final  report  of  the 
OommlsBion,  Congns*  may  determine  (em- 
phasis added)  that  the  Illicit  trafllc  In  por- 


nography la  not  an  evU  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  require  legislative  action. 

I  can  only  hope  that  consolation  wOl 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  It  is  the  Con- 
gress that  will  be  making  the  determina- 
tion and  that  the  Congress,  at  least 
theoreUcally,  is  the  body  most  responsive 
to  the  electorate. 


ON  THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE  UJB. 
CAPITOL  GUIDE  SERVICE 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
provision  which  concerns  me  greatly  Is 
the  revamping  of  the  Capitol  Guide  Serv- 
ice. This  is  something  which  is  long  over- 
due, and  the  possibility  that  it  might  not 
come  about  if  this  bill  languishes  long 
enough  to  die  would  certainly  be  a  trag- 
edy for  all  involved.  This  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  worthiest  aspects  of  the  bin, 
and  the  committee  Is  to  be  highly  praised 
for  recognizing  the  crying  need  for  dras- 
tic change  in  this  area. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the 
manner  In  which  the  Government  has 
treated  its  employees  under  the  civil 
service  system,  and  I  hope  this  will  con- 
tinue. I  think,  though,  that  the  exclusion 
of  the  employees  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service  from  these  ranks  has  been  a 
great  inequity.  The  24  men  and  women 
who  graciously  guide  the  American  public 
through  our  Capitol  Building  live  under 
one  of  the  worst  employment  plans  In 
existence.  Their  only  benefit,  other  than 
the  pride  which  many  of  them  have  in 
their  work  and  in  their  Capitol,  is  their 
salary. 

I  would  like  to  review  for  a  moment 
their  situation.  First,  their  salary  is  ar- 
rived at  by  a  straight  division  of  receipts 
among  the  guides  on  a  given  day.  This 
has  averaged  $11,700  over  the  last  5 
years,  not  including  1968,  and  this  may 
seon  a  substantial  figure  to  many,  but  we 
must  remember  that  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  this  high.  Since  it  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  tourist  trade,  a 
year  like  1968.  in  which  civil  disturbances 
caused  the  closing  of  the  building  for  a 
time  and  a  subsequent  drop  in  tourism  in 
the  Capitol,  can  be  disastrous  to  an  em- 
ployee's financisd  situation.  This  is  hard- 
ly any  kind  of  job  security. 

I  think  a  comparison  is  in  order  be- 
tween the  benefits  of  a  civil  service  em- 
ployee— In  this  instance,  one  who  worked 
for  the  National  Park  Service — and  two 
of  the  current  members  of  the  Capitol 
guide  force.  This  civil  service  employee 
served  26  years  and  retired  at  age  62 
5  years  ago.  His  retirement  annuity  after 
this  service,  during  which  his  salary  was 
a  high  of  $10,000  for  3  consecutive 
years,  would  be  $4,825  per  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mrs.  Irma  Pope  Curry,  a 
member  of  the  guide  force  for  41  years, 
or  Mr.  Floyd  Kirby,  a  member  for  32 
years  and  captain  for  12,  will  receive  no 
benefit  other  ttian  social  security  pay- 
ments upon  retirement,  whether  that  re- 
tirement is  voluntary  or  not.  This  Is 
made  worse  by  the  fact  that  these  people 
are  required  to  pay  both  the  employee's 
and  the  employer^  portions  of  Va^ 
social  security. 

Another  area  to  which  I  point  Is  vaca- 
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tion  pay  and  sick  leave.  The  civil  service 
offers  26  days  of  paid  vacation  per  year 
alter  15  years  of  service,  and  the  em- 
ployee Is  entlUed  to  13  days  of  sick  leave. 
Capitol  guides,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
no  such  benefits.  If  they  are  not  present 
at  work  they  do  not  get  any  money.  Mrs. 
Curry,  for  example.  Injured  her  knee 
once  on  a  tour  and  is  now  required  to 
wear  a  brace  in  order  to  work.  At  the 
time,  she  missed  several  weeks  of  work 
and  had  to  pay  aU  her  expenses,  with  no 
compensation  under  any  employment 
plan.  Had  she  been  under  civil  service, 
all  this  would  have  been  taken  care  of. 
She  of  course,  is  but  one  example.  Over 
the  years  many  guides  have  suffered  in- 
Jury  and  disabUity  which  has  forced 
them  to  reUre,  and  none  of  them  have 
received  any  retirement  benefit  whatso- 
ever other  than  social  security.  I  might 
note,  I  can  list  many  other  examples  of 
which  you  would  all  be  ashamed. 

I  have  spoken  with  Mrs.  Curry,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  more 
worthy  employee  in  this  country.  She 
has  a  great  love  for  her  country  and  tak^ 
great  pride  in  showing  off  the  Capitol. 
She  is  greaUy  disturbed  by  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced,  as  are  we  all. 
and  she  feels,  and  I  agree  with  her,  that 
she  is  performing  an  important  service 
by  acquainting  Americans  with  their 
Capitol  and  with  the  foundations  of  this 
country.  We  need  more  people  like  her 
who  are  willing  to  dedicate  their  lives 
to  this  kind  of  service. 

Surely,  my  fellow  Members,  this  kind 
of  person,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  she 
is  representative  of  the  feeling  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  entire  guide  force,  deserves 
better  treatment  from  this  Government 
than  she  now  receives.  There  has  been  an 
uproar  recently  about  the  conditions  of 
other  workers  in  this  country,  and  I  think 
that  we  should  look  in  our  back  back- 
yard—no, in  our  own  frontyard — at  the 
same  time  as  we  consider  these  other 
workers. 

Finally.  Mrs.  Curry  and  her  colleagues 
have  long  been  upset  by  the  number  of 
people  who  complain  about  having  to  pay 
a  quarter  to  see  their  own  Capitol.  I  do 
not  blame  them  one  bit.  This  is  one  of 
the  few,  perhaps  the  only.  Capitol  Build- 
ing of  any  kind  in  the  world  in  which  the 
people  of  the  Nation  must  pay  for  a  tour. 
This  in  itself  is  a  disgrace.  Many  has  been 
the  time  when  Mrs.  Curry  has  wanted 
to  lead  people  through  for  free  because 
they  could  not  pay  for  it  but  she  has  been 
imable  to  do  so. 

The  people  of  this  country  and  their 
guides  deserve  better  than  this.  The  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  this  Capitol  and  of  the  people 
who  so  proudly  present  it  to  the  public. 
I  urge  all  of  you  to  consider  this  situa- 
tion which  now  exists,  and  it  is  one  of 
which  I  am  deeply  ashamed,  and  to  press 
for  passage  of  this  section  of  the  bill. 
In  order  that  this  be  possible,  I  ask  all 
of  you  to  exert  what  pressure  you  can 
to  see  that  this  bill  is  given  top  priority 
in  the  next  few  days  before  the  recess. 
I,  for  one  do  not  want  to  leave  here  on 
August  14,  knowing  that  we  have  yet  to 
provide  this  minimal  service. 
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DREW  PEARSON 

(»ir.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
most a  year  since  the  sudden  passing  of 
Drew  Pearson,  whose  crusading  and  ded- 
icated Journalistic  l»rilliance  had  illu- 
mined the  Washington  scene  for  so  many 
decades. 

The  frantic  pace  of  our  times  makes 
the  public  memory  a  fieeting  thing,  suid 
so  I  was  especially  pleased  and  touched 
recently  to  hear  the  moving  tribute  paid 
him  by  his  good  friend  and  Journalistic 
colleague,  Mrs.  Jules  Lederer — better 
known  as  Ann  Landers. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  who  were 
privileged  to  know  this  fine  man  inti- 
mately and  enjoy  the  warmth  and  stead- 
fastness of  his  friendship  would  like  to 
share  with  me  her  comments  about  Drew 
Pearson.  I  Insert  Mrs.  Lederer's  remarks 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  this 

statement : 

Drxw  Pkarson 

It  will  be  exactly  one  year  ago  September 
first.  I  was  in  Midland.  Michigan,  giving  a 
talk.  Slim  Riimple,  the  publisher  of  the  Mid- 
land Dally  News,  was  driving  me  to  the  air- 
port. In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Slim 
told  me  he  had  heard  some  sad  news  as  he 
left  his  office.  "It  Just  came  acroes  the  wire." 
he  said.  "Drew  Pearson  died."  It  didn't  seem 
possible.  Drew  Pearson  was  In  the  middle  of 
so  many  things.  Be  had  so  much  unfinished 
btislness.  He  had  no  time  for  sickness — let 
alone  death.  I  couldn't  believe  It.  And  some- 
how, I  still  dont. 

Every  time  I  come  to  Waablngton,  I  expect 
to  run  Into  Drew  Pearson.  He  could  be  one 
of  a  dozen  places — usually  In  a  hurry,  but 
always  smiling.  I  loved  the  way  hia  eyes 
twinkled  and  his  moustache  twitched.  He 
had  what  Lowell  Thomas  call£,  "that  vital 
spark" — tuned  In  .  .  .  turned  on  .  .  .  alert, 
responsive — one  of  the  few  men  in  Waab- 
lngton who  could  be  genuinely  Interested  in 
a  conversation  that  wasnt  about  him.  How 
rare — In  this  city  of  super-colossal  egos — 
some  so  large  they  can  be  seen  only  from  the 
air!  How  extraordinary  to  hear  someone  say, 
"that's  enough  about  me.  Now,  let's  talk 
about  you." 

It  seems  unreal  that  I  should  b«  In  Wash- 
ington giving  the  Drew  Pearson  Memorial. 
More  than  once  whUe  writing  a  talk  to  be 
given  to  a  group  of  newspaper  people  or 
college  students,  I'd  call  Drew  on  the  phone 
and  ask  if  he  had  any  Ideas  on  what  I  might 
say.  And  he  always  came  through. 

If  I  could  have  asked  Drew  Pearson  what 
to  say  to  this  audience  tonight,  I  know  what 
bed  tell  me.  He'd  say  "don't  try  to  paint  a 
halo  around  my  head — and  keep  it  short, 
Epple."  I  remember  how  we  used  to  agonize 
over  Hubert  Humphrey's  incredible  capacity 
for  verbiage.  We  both  loved  Hubert  and  we 
wanted  h<T"  to  do  well.  Drew  would  say  to 
me.  "Why  don't  you  suggest  to  Hubert 
that  he  wear  a  wrist  watch  with  an  alarm 
clock  on  it?"  I'd  say  .  .  .  "I  have,  but  he 
doesnt  listen  to  me.  Why  dont  you  siiggest 
It."  And  Drew  would  reply,  "I  have,  but  he 
doesn't  listen  to  me  eithw."  and  we'd  laugh. 
Drew  lovtd  to  laugh — and  he  loved  to  make 
others  laugh — but  more  important  Drew 
could  laugh  at  himself.  He  once  wrote  an 
article  for  the  Saturday  Bvening  Post  and 
called  it,  "confessions  of  an  S.O.B."  when  he 
began  his  fertlliner  business  at  his  farm  In 
Maryland,  he  advertised.  "Drew  Pearsons 
best  manure.  Guaranteed  to  be  better  than 
the  oolximn." 

Even  though  I'm  from  Iowa.  I'm  not »  very 
good  Judge  of  manure.  I  dont  know  If  Drew 


Pearson's  manure  was  actually  better  than 
his  column,  but  I  do  know  that  he  was.  This 
is  a  strong  statement,  considering  that  his 
column  exerted  enormous  influence  on  the 
political  scene  for  over  40  years.  Drew  had 
tremendous  courage,  and  he  never  hesitated 
to  take  on  the  darlings  of  any  administra- 
tion, whether  It  was  a  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, a  General  Douglas  MacArthur.  a 
Harry  Vaughan,  or  a  Sherman  Adams.  Drew 
Pearson  sent  four  congressmen  to  Jail  and 
was  responsible  for  the  resignation  and  the 
dismissal  of  dozens  of  men  In  high  places.  He 
may  not  have  made  the  politicians  more 
honest,  but  he  certainly  made  em  more  care- 
ful. 

On  occasion.  Drew,  the  columnist,  did  go 
too  far — or  perhaps  not  far  enough,  in  check- 
ing his  facts  .  .  .  and  on  those  occasions  his 
wife  Luvie  and  I  would  sit  in  the  library 
of  their  gracious  Georgetown  home  and 
ask  one  another  .  .  .  "now  what  in  the  world 
did  he  write  that  for?" 

Drew  often  told  his  friends  that  Luvie  was 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  coiUd  have 
lived  with  him  for  over  30  years — and  made 
him  like  It.  He  not  only  adored  her,  but 
he  admired  her.  Once  he  said  to  me,  "I  don't 
know  anyone  but  Luvie  who  could  be  mar- 
ried to  me  and  pUy  bridge  with  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  twice  a  week." 

It  was  Drew's  wish  that  he  be  remembered 
for  two  things.  As  the  organizer  of  the  friend- 
ship train,  which  carried  700  carloads  of  food 
to  the  starving  people  of  Prance  and  Italy 
after  World  War  II.  And.  he  wanted  to  be  re- 
membered as  the  man  who  rebuilt  Tennes- 
see's Clinton  High  School— bombed  after  the 
supreme  Court  decision  in  1954.  These  were 
tremendous  achievements,  to  be  sure.  But  I'll 
remember  him  in  quite  another  way.  Drew 
Pearson,  the  perfect  gentleman.  The  friend 
you  could  count  on.  The  thoroughbred  with 
class. 

It  is  tradiUonal  that  the  speaker  who 
makes  the  memorial  remarks,  symbolically 
snuffs  out  the  candle.  With  your  kind  per- 
mission, I  would  prefer  to  leave  thU  candle 
burning.  Thank  you. 


CRIME  CONTROL 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  done 
everything  it  could  to  induce  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
State  and  local  authorities,  to  provide 
adequate  funds  to  meet  the  menacing 
challenge  of  crime  in  this  country.  We 
are  told  that  crime  is  costing  the  Amer- 
ican people  some  $40  to  $50  billion  a  year 
while  we  are  spending  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  crime  only  about  $5  billion  a  year. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  our  people  are 
losing  this  fight  daily  against  the 
criminal. 

I  wrote  an  article  in  the  July  1970  is- 
sue of  the  American  County  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  crime  at  the  local  level  as  well 
as  the  Federal  responsibility  to  assist, 
under  the  title  "Rhetoric  Versus  Cash 
for  Crime  Control,"  which  I  respectfully 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues in  respect  to  this  grievous  na- 
tional problem,  and  insert  this  article, 
appearing  on  pages  14  and  15  of  this 
important  national  publication,  follow- 
ing my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRo: 
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Rhetoric  Versus  Cash  roR  Cbimx  Control 

(By  Representative  Ciaovk  Pswni) 
In   the   fight   against   crime   In  America, 
there  is  more  rhetoric  than  cash  flowing  to 
the  cities  and  counties  of  the  country. 

If  the  problem  were  not  so  urgent.  If  an 
effective  soluUon  were  not  so  necessary,  it 
would  be  trite  to  say  that  what  most  local 
governments  need  to  fight  crime  is  more 
financial  assistance. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Spellman,  a  county  commis- 
sioner in  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  em- 
phasized the  problem  in  even  more  under- 
sundable  terms  during  a  bearing  the  Hoxxse 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  held  some 
months  ago. 

"We  have  quite  a  few  Ideas,"  she  said. 
"But  unfortunately,  you  can't  flght  crime 
with  ideas.  There  Is  that  other  factor  that 
enters  into.  M-O-N-E-T.  you  know." 
We  do  know. 

It  Is  this  conviction  which  leads  me  to 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
more  than  double  the  Administration's  re- 
quest of  »480  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (LEAA).  The  91  biUlon  is 
the  minimum  amount  we  should  spend  on 
what  we  all  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the 
nation's  ntost  important  priorities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  equate  the  simple 
allotment  of  more  money  to  LEAA  as  some 
sort  of  wonder  cure.  We  must  also  consider 
the  changes  in  the  disbursement  of  LEAA 
fimds.  changes  which  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  basic  framework  of  the  agency,  as 
defined  by  Congress. 

These  changes  were  implied  by  Attorney 
General  John  N.  MltcheU  when  he  addressed 
our  committee  last  year.  Quoting  from  a  lew 
brief  paragraphs  of  that  testimony : 

"Rep.  Pepper:  Mr.  Attorney  General,  some 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  here  from 
municipalities,  mayors  of  some  of  our  large 
cities,  have  indicated  their  belief  that  the 
cities  under  the  LEAA  program  are  not 
getting  quite  as  large  a  share  of  the  LEAA 
money  as  they  should. 

"Attorney  General  Mitchell:  All  this,  of 
course,  is  a  directive  of  Congress  as  to  how 
we  siphon  the  money  from  the  federal  gov- 
errunent  through  the  states.  It  involves  pri- 
marily the  block-graut  concept,  based  on 
plans  submitted  by  the  state  planning 
agencies. 

"There  are  other  funds  m  LEAA  which 
provide  the  Administration  with  more  dis- 
cretion, and,  as  you  probably  know,  we  have 
to  the  extent  that  those  monies  are  available 
to  the  larger  metropolitan  cities,  where  the 
need  was  greater." 

The  Attorney  General  was  alluding  to  the 
discretionary  funds  held  by  the  LEAA  for 
direct  grant  applications — a  route  that  by- 
passes regional  and  state  planning  boards  and 
awards  grants  directly  to  the  applying  gov- 
ernmental body. 

Unfortunately,  the  money  In  this  fund  Is 
and  continues  to  be  too  little  to  meet  current 
needs  and  demands.  Last  year's  fund  totaled 
a  mere  $40  million  in  a  budget  of  some  $288 
million  for  LEAA. 

This  is  why  I  recommend  that  of  the  pro- 
posed $1  billion  appropriated  for  LEAA,  $660 
million  be  disbursed  through  existing  proce- 
dures— alone  a  significant  Increase  over  the 
agency  budget  request  of  $480  million— and 
that  an  additional  t350  million  be  added  to 
LEAA's  discretionary  funds,  to  be  spent  for 
direct  grants  to  county  and  city  governments 
which  take  the  initiative  to  develop  programs 
on  their  own. 

This  would  allow  us  to  spend  more  money 
for  crime  control  and  prevention  measures  of 
regional  and  state  Impact  through  the  exist- 
ing planning  boards,  and  also  permit  funds 
to  be  channeled  for  innovative  projects  af- 
fecting police,  the  courts,  corrections,  and 
ment"  should  be  broadened  to  Include  the 
other  areas  on  a  more  speclaUzed  basis. 


LOOKXNC    TO    NXW    URBAN    NEEDS 

It  is  important  to  consider  here  that  the 
characteristics  of  many  counties  across  the 
country  have  changed  dramatically  through 
urbanization. 

As  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee: 

"We  have  taken  the  correctional  institu- 
tions, the  courts,  the  Juvenile  courts,  the 
trial  courts,  and  the  appellate  courts,  our 
federal  prosecutors,  the  probation  depart- 
ments, the  parole  departments  .  .  .  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  sector  .  .  .  and 
have  put  all  these  people  together  to  do  what 
was  Indicated  earUer — to  develop  an  action 
program. 

"We  have  had  some  very  small  successes. 
We  don't  know  Just  how  effective  it  is  going 
to  be  over  the  long  run,  but  we  intend  to 
suy  with  it  as  long  as  we  can." 

What  the  officials  In  Cleveland  and  In  all 
of  surrounding  Cuyahoga  County  have 
banded  together  to  do  is  to  make  applica- 
tion for  crime  funds  for  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams and  services  which,  in  concert,  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  crime  prob- 
lem in  that  county. 

Mayor  Stokes  and  the  other  leaders  in 
Cuyahoga  County  took  these  steps  after  a 
mere  $40,000  in  LEAA  funds  was  awarded 
to  Cleveland  from  a  total  allocation  to  the 
state  of  Ohio  of  more  than  $1.6   mllUon! 

We  also  found  signs  of  countywide  co- 
operation and  pooling  of  effort  In  cities  the 
committee  visited — Boston  and  Miami,  par- 
tlcul«u:ly. 

TESTIMONY  FROM   ACROSS  THE  NATION 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  an  expanded 
discretionary  fund  within  LEAA  came  when 
the  committee  traveled  to  Boston  and  heard 
from  Mayor  Kevin  White.  Massachusetts  Is 
recognized  to  have  one  of  the  ablest  state 
administrators  of  LEAA  funds  in  Sheldon 
KranU;   but  as  Mayor  White  pointed  out: 

"In  Massachusetts  alone,  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  has  approx- 
imately 60  employees  and  consultants;  the 
whole  program  in  Washington  has  Just  under 
100.  So  I  hope  two  things  wlU  come  from 
tills  committee — broader  knowledge  and 
more  immediate,  direct  response  to  the  prob- 
lem 0*  pubUc  safety  in  the  American  city." 

These  same  thoughts  were  expressed  by 
Professor  James  Vorenlierg  of  Harvard  Law 
School  who  served  as  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  the  Commission 
which  originally  suggested  the  creation  of 
the  agency  which  became  LEAA: 

"I  think  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  disaster 
In  the  crime  control  area  that  Congress  f  un- 
neled  the  great  bulk  of  these  funds  through 
the  states  rather  than  rriaklng  grants  direct- 
ly to  the  cities.  I  think  that  is  turning  out  to 
be  so  in  a  number  of  large  cities,  that  all  the 
problems  I  talked  about  of  a  bvireaucracy 
at  the  local  level  are  being  repeated  twice; 
first  the  state  is  hiring  people  and  seizing 
off  BOtne  of  the  funds  at  that  level  for  ad- 
ministration, and  then  the  funds  are  filter- 
ing through  the  state  level  down  to  the  city 
level." 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  to  Congress  to 
cut  drastically  the  percentage  of  LEAA  funds 
available  to  states  in  block-grants.  But  any 
concerted  effort  to  change  the  LEAA  fund- 
ing system  is  likely  to  cause  the  kind  of 
political  debate,  and  ensuing  bitterness  and 
delay,  that  the  Immediate  concern  of  im- 
proving the  criminal  Justice  system  can  Ill- 
afford. 

This  Is  what  my  recommendation  seeks 
to  avoid.  In  this  time  of  great  public  concern 
over  crime,  it  would  be  a  mistake,  I  believe, 
to  channel  all  LEAA  funds  into  today's  high- 
crime  areas.  It  would  be  both  unwise  and 
dangerous  to  neglect  fighting  crime  in  areas 
where  the  problem  has  not  yet  become 
epidemic. 
To  aooompUsh  this,  the  term  "law  enforce- 


courts,  corrections,  pM-obation,  rehabilitation, 
and  related  social  services. 

I  further  recommend  removing  the  prohibi- 
tion against  funding  programs  which  ask 
for  more  than  one  third  of  the  LEAA  grant 
for  personnel  costs. 

There  is  no  disagreement,  that,  ideally,  a 
poUce  or  sheriff's  department  should  attract 
the  highest  caliber  personnel,  preferably  per- 
sons with  college  tinning  and  backgrounds 
In  criminology.  Yet  there  Is  a  dty  in  my 
home  state  of  Florida  which  is  planning 
to  upgrade  materially  its  police  force  by 
providing  for  lateral  entry  from  other  de- 
partments and  by  seeking  college-trained 
personnel.  The  department  would,  of  course, 
offer  these  men  slgnifloantly  higher  salaries 
than  those  normally  paid  poUce  officers. 

Yet  it  is  Just  this  type  ot  program,  which 
should  be  encouraged,  that  may  not  receive 
LEAA  funds  because  such  a  progressive 
change  may  require  more  than  one  third  of 
the  grant  to  be  spent  for  personnel. 

It  is  time  that  we  encotirage,  rather  than 
impede,  such  far-sighted  goals. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  the  most  over- 
looked governmental  unit  in  the  atteix^t  to 
secure  federal  funds  is  the  county.  Many 
believe — and  act  on  this  belief — that  the 
courts,  corrections,  and  probation  services  are 
generally  state  functions.  In  innumerable 
instances,  this  Is  simply  not  the  case. 

In  my  own  district,  for  example,  the  Metro- 
Dade  County,  Fla.  government  administers 
an  11-story  Jail  which  is  presently  well  over 
capacity,  a  county  home  for  delinquents,  a 
dilapidated  youth  home  for  detaining  Juve- 
nUes,  a  barracks-Uke  stockade  and  a  metro- 
politan court  (see  County  Achievement 
Award  story,  p.  18  of  this  issue)  with  an  ever- 
increasing  backlog  problem. 

MunlclpaUties  in  the  Miami  metropolitan 
area  experience  financial  difficulties  main- 
taining, let  alone  upgrading,  their  police 
forces  and  courts. 

There  are  many  fledgling  programs  on  a 
county  scale  in  need  of  financing.  A  group 
of  senior  cltlcen  volunteers,  for  example, 
saved  Metro-Dade  Coxinty  an  estimated 
$600,000  through  a  "release  on  recognizance 
program"  which  removes  prisoners  from  the 
crowded  Jail  and  checks  on  their  progress 
prior  to  trlaL  Yet  the  volunteers  receive  no 
funds,  not  even  for  transportation.  There  Is 
the  very  real  possibility  that  without  funds, 
which  the  county  is  unable  to  provide,  this 
volunteer-action  effort  may  have  to  be  dis- 
banded. 

We  heard,  too.  In  Miami  from  States  At- 
torney Richard  Gerstein,  past  president  of 
the  National  District  Attorney's  Association, 
who  said  the  Association's  executive  board 
considered  "...  LEAA  a  total  failure  Insofar 
as  prosecutors  are  concerned." 

Statements  such  as  Mr.  Gerstein's  clearly 
place  in  focus  the  piece-meal  approach  that 
Is  being  taken  toward  a  task  which  must  In- 
volve a  massive  infusion  of  funds. 

The  county  prosecutor's  office,  state  and 
county  correctional  programs,  the  public  de- 
fender's office,  the  improvement  of  court  ad- 
ministration— ^these  are  areas  where  LEAA 
has  yet  to  make  any  real  impact. 

A  $1  billion  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government  to  be  spent  on  pro- 
grams affecting  all  elements  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  more  than  necessary,  it  is 
imperative. 
Such  is  the  scope  of  the  challenge  before  tis. 


LINDSAY  RAPS  CRIME  POLICY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City,  speak- 
ing before  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  St.  Louis  on  August  12,  sharply  crltl- 
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cized  the  rationale  which  dictates  US. 
spending  priorities — less  than  $500  for 
safety  on  our  streets  at  home  as  con- 
trasted with  $80  billion  for  defense  and 
war  abroad.  Mayor  Lindsay  said  the 
Nixon  administration  should  close  "the 
vast  distance  between  anticrime  rhetoric 
and  the  reality  of  crime  control." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  whose  hear- 
ings throughout  the  Nation  have  con- 
fim^.ed  the  alarming  increase  of  crime 
on  all  fronts.  I  am  keenly  aware  that  we 
must  soon  face  up  to  the  need  for  a 
drastic  increase  in  spending  in  the  area 
of  prevention  and  rehabilitation  if  we 
are  to  make  any  real,  long-range  impres- 
sion on  this  great  national  problem.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  and  readers  of 
this  Record  would  find  Mayor  Lindsay's 
speech  of  great  interest,  and  I  respectful- 
ly include  it  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  these  remarks: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Aug.  13.  1970] 

LiNDSAT  Raps  Crimk  Polict 

9r.  tons.  Augviat   12.— New  York  Mayor 

John  V.  Undsay  today  crltlclwd  the  Ntxon 

admtnlfitratlon   for   "talking   tough"   about 

crime  but  falling  to  follow  through  with  an 

effective  campaign  to  fight  It. 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion convention,  Lindsay  s&ld  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  should  close  "the  vast  distance  be- 
tween antl-crlme  rhetoric  and  the  reality  of 
crime  control." 

"Washington  tallcs  about  unsafe  streets 
and  Juvenile  crime  and  drug  abuse."  he  said. 
"Then  It  requests  far  lees  money  than  Con- 
gress has  authorized**  in  federal  aid  to  help 
localities  combat  crime. 

"Washington  talks  about  the  dangers  of 
reddlTlam,  then  It  proposes  a  system  of 
preTentlve  detention  that,  according  to  its 
own  studies,  will  not  work,"  Lindsay  said. 

The  New  York  mayor,  who  has  quarreled 
with  his  state  Capitol  as  well  as  with  Wash- 
ington about  allocation  of  funds  tmder  the 
1968  Safe  Streets  Act,  said  that  talking  tough 
•may  satisfy  some  psychic  longing,  It  may 
permit  us  to  vent  our  anger  and  fnistratlon, 
but  It  will  win  no  victories  over  crime." 

Lindsay  spoke  at  a  sympoeliun  on  the 
problems  of  the  coming  decade.  He  received 
loud  applause  from  an  audience  of  2.500  at 
Powell  Symphony  Hall  when  he  rapped  tJ.S. 
spending  priorities — $80  bUUon  for  defense 
and  war  abroad,  leas  than  WOO  million  for 
safety  In  our  streets  at  home." 

Fellow  panelist  McOeorge  Bundy,  president 
of  the  Pord  Foundation,  agreed  with  Lindsay 
that  defense  costs  were  too  high  but  said 
that  as  the  Vietnam  war  winds  down  the 
military  budget  can  be  reduced  by  $5  blUlon 
to  $10  billion  each  year. 

On  the  problems  facing  higher  education 
in  the  1970S.  William  J.  McGlll,  president- 
elect of  Columbia  University  predicted  that 
campuses  will  be  further  torn  by  friction  be- 
tween teachers  and  students  condemning  as 
"war  reaearch"  virtually  any  scientific  work 
done  In  a  imlverslty  under  Defense  Depart- 
ment sponsorship. 

McGlll,  currently  chancellor  of  the  tJnlver- 
slty  of  California  at  San  Diego,  said  he  ex- 
pects colleges  to  reopen  this  fall  In  an  orderly 
fashion.  He  predicted,  however,  that  the  new 
wave  of  student  political  activity  wUl  result 
in  further  youth  disillusionment  rather  than 
any  "lasting  commitment"  to  the  slow,  tedi- 
ous work  of  the  pwUtlcal  process. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Me.)  said  that 
in  coping  with  problems  of  the  "quality^ 
life."  govemm,ent  must  become  better  oi*- 
ganlzed  so  'that  demands  for  more  electric 
power  and  foTTwllutlon  abatement,  which 
are  In  conflict,  can^  met. 

The  bar  association  gave  one  of  its  annual 
gavel  awards  for  legal  reporting  to  the  Eve- 


ning Star  in  Washington  for  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  District  of  Columbia  courts  by  Dana 
Bullen.  Among  the  radio  award  winners  were 
Stations  WMAL  In  Washington  and  WEAM 
In  Arlington  for  programs  explaining  the 
Judicial  process. 


PSYCHEDELIC    DRUGS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  taken  as 
one  of  its  subjects  of  special  interest  the 
whole  drug  problem  facing  the  country 
and  particularly  our  younger  people. 

Through  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Stanley 
R.  Dean,  I  have  been  favored  with  some 
excerpts  from  the  presidential  address  of 
Dr.  Keith  Yonge  before  the  Canadian 
Psychiatric  Association  at  Winnipeg, 
June  19.  1970.  which  I  deem  of 
great  interest  and  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
drugs. 

I  include  Dr.  Yonge's  able  address  at 
this  iKJint  in  the  Record: 
ExcsRPTS  FaoM  thb  PREsmENTiAL  Address  bt 

KzrfH   A.    YONOB,    MD..    AT    TBI    CANADIAN 

PsTCHiATKic  Association  Anxual  Mexting, 

WINNIPEO.  JX7N«   19.    1970 

The  question  Is:  do  all  the  psychedelic 
drugs  Impair  function;  U  so.  In  what  way 
and  to  what  extent?  This  Is  what  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  public  most  need  to 
know  .  .  . 

But  how  dare  we  declare  all  of  these 
drugs,  mcludlng  cannabis,  positively  detri- 
mental on  the  information  we  have  avail- 
able? .  .  .  The  effects  produced  by  mari- 
juana, however  pleasant  they  may  be,  how- 
ever transitory  they  may  be,  are,  by  our 
standard  medical  criteria,  of  the  ^ame  order, 
tfiough  not  necessarily  of  the  same  magni- 
tude, as  psychotic  disorder  .  .  .  And  in  this 
regard  there  Is  a  highly  significant  difference 
between  the  psychedelic  drugs  (Including 
marijuana)  and  alcohol  Intoxication — a  dis- 
tinction which  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  making  the  common  crude  com- 
parison between  the  two.  The  prevail- 
ing property  of  the  psychedelic  drugs  Is  of 
Inducing  Illusions. 

Although  some  sheer  distortion  of  sensory- 
perception  commonly  occurs,  the  peculiarly 
Insidious  effecte  are  In  the  exaggeration  of 
sensory  acuity.  This  gives  rise  to  an  Illusory 
(quasi-delusional)  sense  of  deepened  appre- 
ciation of  objects,  of  sounds,  colors,  sensa- 
tions of  any  kind,  a  de^)er  understanding 
of  their  "meaning",  and  a  presentiment  of 
creativeneas — but  all  essentially  sterile,  be- 
cause neither  social  conduct  nor  creative- 
nesa  vsually  are  actually  enhanced  at  all.  The 
illusions  pass  with  the  clearing  of  the  neuro- 
chemical disturbance,  but  there  la  likely 
to  persist  with  the  affected  person  the  quasi- 
Ueluslonal  conviction  of  having  achieved 
special  insight,  an  advanced,  superior,  even 
trariBCendental  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Ufe,  a  greater  potential  for  self-ful- 
flUment.  And  this  leaves  him  with  the  Im- 
pression of  being  in  an  exalted  position  of 
intellectual  or  aesthetic  superlortty. 

TJrUlke  the  fastasles  of  normal  dreaming 
which  provide  needful  mental  recreation 
without  being  subsequently  confused  with 
real  experience,  the  drug-induced  Illusions 
do  tend  to  be  taken  as  real  experience — an 
extended,  expanded  experience.  And  this 
tends  to  alter  the  person's  basic  perspective 
of  life  In  reality — In  his  concept  of  himself 
and  his  relationships  to  others  and  to  his 
total  environment.  The  Illusion  of  having 
achieved  this  special  Insight  blinds  him  to 
realistic  Insight.  He  tends  to  lose  his  per- 
spective of  reaUty.  Like  the  mirage  which 


raises  false  hopes  of  achievement,  the  pey- 
chedeUc  experience  Is  a  phenomenon  of  seif- 
deception.  The  very  name  "psychedelic" — 
purporting  to  expand  the  mind — is  a  decep- 
tive mlsnomore.  "Illuslnogenlc"  Is  a  truer 
name.  These  drugs  essentlaUy  excite  the 
sensory-perception  mechanisms  Inducing  us- 
ually illusions  of  magnillcence  and  self-ag- 
grandizement, Psychexcltant  they  are — and 
psyched  eceptlve. 

Curiously,  these  primary  Illuslnogenlc  ef- 
fects of  the  drugs  have  seemed  to  many  to 
be  too  Inconsequential  to  mention.  It  Is  ar- 
gued that  over  many  centuries  It  has  be- 
come an  accepted  practice  In  our  society  for 
a  proportion  of  adults  to  intoxicate  them- 
selves from  time  to  time.  SboiUd  not  our 
youth  have  the  Uberty  to  do  the  same?  In 
fact,  a  proportion  of  youth  always  has — 
usU^  as  an  intoxicant  the  same  agent  as 
the  adult — alcohol.  But  with  that  there  has 
never  developed  before  the  widespread 
changes  In  attitude  and  social  behaviour 
that  have  occurred  with  the  tise  of  a  pey- 
chedellc  drug  as  the  Intoxicant  of  their 
choice. 


ANGKOR  WAT  THREATENED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hla  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  I  have  reported  to  this 
House  the  concern  of  so  many  of  us  over 
the  possible  destruction  of  Angkor  Wat 
and  Angkor  Thom  in  Cambodia.  Regret- 
tably, our  fears  of  imminent  danger  to 
these  ancient  temples  appear  to  have 
been  fulfilled.  In  the  August  17. 1970.  issue 
of  Newsweek — on  page  15 — there  is  a  re- 
port of  an  air  attack  on  Angkor  Wat,  I 
have  written  to  the  President  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  urging  tliat  he  submit 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  the  Hague 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Cul- 
tural Property  In  the  Event  of  Armed 
Conflict,  which  If  executed  and  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  several  countries  in- 
volved in  the  Indochina  conflict,  would 
protect  the  ancient  cities  of  Angkor  Wat 
and  Angkor  Tliom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  write  to  the 
President  in  support  of  raHflcation  of 
the  Hague  Convention.  The  letter  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  White  House  foUows: 
Botrsx  or  Bxprxsxmtatitxs, 
Washington.  D.C,  August  14. 1970. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  Tnof  oNs, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.O. 

DsAX  Mx.  TiMMONs:  I  must,  because  of  Its 
urgency,  again  press  that  Immediate  consid- 
eration be  given  by  the  President  to  the 
Hague  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Cul- 
tural Prt^erty  In  the  Event  of  Armed  Con- 
flict. In  my  earlier  correspondence  of  July 
16,  I  pointed  out  that  of  all  of  the  combat- 
ants In  Cambodia,  only  the  Cambodians  have 
signed  the  Convention.  On  July  16.  there 
was  only  the  threat  of  damage  to  Angkor 
Wat;  now  It  would  appear  that  the  threat 
has  become  a  fact.  In  the  August  17  Issue  of 
Newsweek,  there  Is  the  foUowlng  Item: 

"Despite  strict  no-flre  orders.  Thai  planes 
have  attacked  targets  In  the  off-Umlts  Angkor 
Wat  temple  area.  No  one  knows  whether  they 
hit  any  of  the  1,000-year-old  ruins  (Cambo- 
dia's No.  1  tourist  attraction) .  but  the  Cam- 
bodians have  filed  strong  private  protesU 
with  the  Thais  and  with  the  U.S.  command 
In  Saigon.  A  TS3.  forward  air  controller.  It  is 
charged,  called  In  the  Thai  planes,"  (News- 
vroek,  August  17,  1970,  p.  16.) 

It  Is  Important  that  the  President  requect 
the  Senate's  ratification  of  the  Hague  Con- 
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ventlon  and  that  he  urge  accession  to  It  by 
the  other  countries  involved  In  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict.  I  realize  that  even  an  early 
submission  of  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  would 
mean  extended  hearings,  but  It  would  have 
a  great  moral  eifect  on  other  countries. 

If  my  letter  appears  Insistent,  it  is  be- 
cause the  dangers  to  Angkor  Wat  and  Angkor 
Thom  are  so  great.  I  hope  the  President  will 
act  on  this  immediately. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch, 


DELAY  OF  VOTE  ON  POLITICAL 
BROADCASTING  BILL  MAKES  IT 
INEFPECnVE 

(Mr.  KOCS.  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  K.OC11.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  at 
the  conclusion  of  our  congressional  busi- 
ness I  flew  to  New  York  City  to  meet  this 
morning  with  representatives  of  various 
community  organizations  to  plan  a  pub- 
lic meeting  to  deal  with  critical  problems 
in  my  district.  I  returned  this  morning 
to  Washington  so  as  to  participate  in 
the  debate  which  was  scheduled  for  this 
afternoon  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  political  broadcasting  bill. 

I  am  very  distressed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  important  bill  will  not  be  voted  on 
this  afternoon.  Even  if  we  approve  the 
conference  report  when  we  return  from 
the  recess  in  September,  the  spending 
limitations  imposed  on  candidates  and 
the  reduction  of  broadcasting  charges 
imposed  on  TV  and  radio  stations  will, 
for  practical  purposes,  not  apply  to  the 
November  1970  election.  Consequently, 
the  delay  in  approving  the  conference 
report  will  nullify  the  decision  of  the 
conferees  that  spending  limitations 
should  apply  to  the  November  1970 
elections. 

I  beUeve  that  a  majority  of  us  here 
today  in  this  House  would  have  voted 
for  the  conference  report.  And  I  there- 
fore regret  the  decision  to  withdraw  the 
conference  report  from  today's  agenda. 


THE  LIVING  CXDNDmONS  RIVALING 
THOSE  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  SLAVERY 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  disillusionment,  no  let 
me  correct  that,  not  my  disillusionment. 
my  disgust  with  a  system  that  attempts 
to  relegate  a  portion  of  our  populace  to 
living  conditions  which  rival  those  known 
during  the  infamous  days  of  slavery. 
Sitting  in  the  Capitol  of  the  most  pros- 
perous Nation  on  earth  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  close  one's  eyes  and  attempt  to 
ignore  the  plight  of  20,000,000  Amer- 
icans. We  do  not  have  to  travel  to  India 
or  even  to  South  America  to  be  exposed 
to  hunger  and  disease.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  this  reality  within  our  very 
shores.  Without  doubt  every  one  of  us 
here  Sympathizes  with  the  plight  of  these 
unfortunate  people,  but  let  me  assure  you 
our  sympathy  will  not  rectify  the  situ- 
ation, only  our  action  will  and  this  ac- 
tion has  to  be  taken  witliout  delay. 

Today  I  would  like  to  direct  our  at- 


tention specifically  to  but  one  segment 
of  this  army  of  the  poor,  the  migrant 
farmworker.  Nearly  every  drop  of  juice 
we  drink  and  every  piece  of  fruit  or  veg- 
etable we  eat  is  laboriously  gathered  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  2%  million 
farmworkers,  a  good  percentage  of  whom 
belong  to  that  overworked  and  underpaid 
strata  of  society  known  as  the  "migrant 
worker."  The  term  the  "forgotten  man" 
is  not  new  and  perhaps  has  been  over- 
worked but  to  no  group  in  the  United 
States  can  it  be  better  applied  than  to 
that  group  of  which  I  now  speak.  The 
migrant  worker  has  specifically  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  minimum  wage  rate.  He 
as  an  American  citizen  is  guaranteed  a 
wage  of  $1.30  an  hour,  less  than  that 
guaranteed  to  a  worker  Imported  from 
the  West  Indies  to  cut  sugarcane  in  the 
Florida  fields.  The  average  annual  in- 
come for  working  long  gruelling  days 
under  the  broiling  sun  is  an  incredible 
$891.  Here  in  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  a  man  is  expected  to  survive  on  a 
little  over  $17  a  week.  Gentlemen  if  I  did 
not  know  this  was  true  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly believe  such  conditions  exist,  but 
imf  ortunately  let  me  assure  you  they  do. 
These  people  although  anxious  for  em- 
ployment are  unable  to  work  for  days, 
weeks  and  many  times  months  with  the 
result  that  they  cannot  hope  to  earn  any 
semblance  of  a  decent  wage. 

The  minimum  wage  laws  are  not  the 
only  laws  that  refuse  them  protection. 
There  are  no  housing  requirements,  thus 
they  are  forced  to  live  In  hovels  that  I 
dare  say  are  no  improvement  over  what 
is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  poorest 
areas  of  Mexico  or  any  other  under- 
developed country.  In  Florida  alone  over 
100  of  these  migrant  camps  operate 
without  any   licenses  whatsoever. 

People  throughout  the  world  look  with 
envy  on  the  United  States,  the  land  of 
opportunity,  the  nation  where  every 
young  boy  can  dream  of  achieving  the 
status  of  a  millionaire  or  possibly  even 
the  presidency  itself.  What  an  illusion 
this  is. 

Let  us  face  reality.  The  child  of  a 
migrant  family  dreams  not  of  fortune 
or  fame  but  dreams  of  hopefully  escap- 
ing the  plight  of  his  parents;  dreams  not 
in  terms  of  luxuries  but  in  terms  of 
necessities;  dreams  not  of  something  he 
is  imdeservlng  of,  but  dreams  of  the  day 
when  he  will  be  able  to  share  in  some 
of  the  wealth  of  this  great  country,  some 
of  the  wealth  he  is  entitled  to  as  an 
American  citizen.  Is  this  all  it  is,  a 
dream?  Evidently,  the  answer  appears  to 
be  yes.  Eighty  percent  of  migrant  chil- 
dren never  enter  a  high  school  classroom, 
while  one-half  never  even  get  to  seventh 
grade.  What  else  can  be  expected  when 
it  is  necessary  for  every  member  of  the 
family  to  slave  in  the  fields  in  order  to 
eke  out  a  bare  existence,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  child  labor  laws 
in  States  such  as  Florida  by  which  to  set 
a  minimum  age  for  young  farmers.  The 
U.S.  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
estimates  that  100,000  children  imder  16 
work  as  hired  farmhands  across  the  Na- 
tion. Almost  one-half  are  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  13.  There  is  escape  for 
the  migrant  worker  from  this  life,  how- 
ever: that  offered  by  death.  While  we 
can  hope  to  live  over  70  years,  he  can 


hope  to  hve — or  should  I  say  he  can  be 
forced  to  endure  his  existence? — for  49 
long,  hard  "picking"  seasons. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  state- 
ment made  10  years  ago  by  a  farmer  be- 
ing interviewed  by  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
It  Is  a  startling  but  unfortunately  valid 
commentary  on  the  migrant's  life  today, 
because  in  terms  of  real  money  he  earns 
less  now  than  he  did  then: 

We  used  to  own  our  slaves,  now  we  just 
rent  them. 


A  DAY  OF  SHAME 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution,  cospon- 
sored  by  by  colleagues  Mr.  Adaie.  Mr. 
AsHBROOK,  Mr.  Bttchanan,  Mr.  Colusk, 
Mr.  Crake.  Mrs.  May,  Mr.  Mize.  Mr. 
Schadeberg,  and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson, 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  those  states  which  participat- 
ed in  the  occupation  of  C^zechoslovakia, 
the  President  should  prohibit  extension 
of  any  Government  trade  credits  or  guar- 
anties to  any  of  the  intervening  states. 
The  resolution  also  calls  for  the  prohibit- 
ing of  sales  and  grants  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  and  suspension  of  all 
commercial  air  trafflc  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Expressed 
in  the  resolution  is  our  support  for  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  as  they  com- 
memorate August  21, 1970,  as  the  "Soviet 
Day  of  Shame"  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  So- 
viet Union  from  Chechoslovakia.  The 
resolution  calls  upon  the  President,  act- 
ing through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations,  to  take  such 
additional  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
end  as  quickly  as  possible  the  continuing 
intervention  In  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  that  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  became  the 
prey  of  Ctommunism  in  1948  and  now — 
since  August  1968 — is  a  vassal  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  deprived  of  liberty,  sov- 
ereignty, and  Independence.  The  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  are  suffering  from  cul- 
tural stagnation,  economic  deprivation, 
and  social  starvation. 

In  the  spring  of  1968.  the  entire  nation 
rose,  in  protest,  against  the  Inhuman 
StfUinlst  regime.  Courageous  writers.  In- 
tellecUials,  students,  youth,  workers,  and 
peasants,  banded  together  as  the  Repub- 
lic toppled  Moscow's  most  obedient  serv- 
ant, Antonin  Novotny.  and  elected  In  his 
place  Alexander  Dubcek.  A  visible  politi- 
cal relaxation  followed. 

Even  this  gradual,  peaceful  relaxation 
of  dictatorial  methods  became  unbear- 
able to  Moscow.  Itie  Soviet  Union — im- 
der cover  of  night.  August  20-21 — In- 
vaded Czechoslovakia  and  now  treats 
that  nation  sis  a  conquered  territory. 
The  present  puppet  ruler  is  Soviet  Quis- 
ling Gustav  Husak. 

The  brotherly  afOrmation  of  Czechs 
and  Slovaks,  together,  against  the  Soviet 
Invaders  Is  well  known  to  all.  Tliey  op- 
pose them  In  all  available  ways,  while 
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democraUc  Czechs,  Slovaks  and  Ruthen- 
lans— scattered  throughout  the  world- 
join  with  them  in  continuing  protest. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  "a  similar  resolution  wlU  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  demonstrating  the 
proper  interest  and  humaniUrlan  con- 
cern of  Members  of  Congress  in  the  plight 
of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  rep- 
resents our  determinaUon  not  to  except 
as  permanent  the  Soviet  subjugation  of 
that  country. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business.  .     ,  .,, 

Mr  CoRBBTi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gkbald  R.  Ford)  .  for  August  14.  on  ac- 
count of  the  requirement  for  a  complete 
eye  refractory.  *    ,  w- 

Mr  Landgrkbe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business.  .  ^  ^^     ,„ 

Mr  Pryor  of  Arkansas  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  albert)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr  Corman.  for  Friday.  August  14. 
1970  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr  Camp  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr  Shipley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business.        ^^^^^^^^  | 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoGAN).  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to:) 

Mr.  Halpbrn.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. .     ^ 

Mr.  Bush,  today,  for  5  mmutes. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee) .  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  to: ) 

Mr.  Farbstein.  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss.  today,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  Kee,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  WncKER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Mters  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Saylor  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Adair  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Hocan  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Taft  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee),  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Praser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Clark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoLUNG  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 


or  1947  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  regu- 
lated Investment  companies. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Perkins,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HocAN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Halpeen. 

Mr.  ScBERLX  in  15  instances. 

Mr.  Mailuard  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  Speaker  annoimced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  3302.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
ProducUon  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT   TO   SEPTEMBER  9, 
1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  689,  91st 
Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
September  9  next. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  18  min- 
utes pjn.),  pursuant  to  Hoxise  Concur- 
rent Resolution  689,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday,  September  9, 
1970.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2176.  An  act  to  implement  the  Conven- 
Securlties  Act  of  1933  to  permit  the  exemp- 
tion of  security  issues,  not  exceeding  $500,000 
in  aggregate  amount,  from  the  provisions  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Ck>mmerce. 

S.2176.  An  act  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  Offenses  and  (Certain  Other  Acts 
CJonunltted  on  Board  Aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  2336.  An  act  relating  to  the  parishes  and 
congregations  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  3903.  An  act  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

8. 8906.  An  act  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  <3ouncU  to  fix  the  rates  charged  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  water  and  water 
services  and  for  sanitary  sewer  services;  to 
the  (Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8. 3906.  An  act  to  authorize  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  certain 
fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BlUi  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEX,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJt.  16381.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2308.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  estimated  value  of  support 
furnished  from  certain  military  appropria- 
tions for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1970,  pursuant  to  section  638  of  Public  Law 
91-171;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2309.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Division  of  C3oal  Mine  Safety,  Bureau  of 
Mmes,  for  calendar  year  1969,  pursuant  to 
30  U.S.C.  451-483;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Received  Prom  the  Comptroller  General 

2310.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  Improving  the  program 
for  tise  and  redistribution  of  excess  materiel 
In  the  Pacific  area,  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU'HONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Unmet  training  needs  of  the 
Federal  Investigator  and  the  consolidated 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
(Rept.  No.  91-1429).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  (3ommlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  14678.  A  bill  to 
strengthen  the  penalties  for  Illegal  fishing  In 
the  territorial  waters  and  the  contiguous 
fishery  zone  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  Na 
91-1430).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  13789.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  any  ex- 
ecutive department  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government,  or  any  bureau 
or  office  thereof,  to  make  impropriate  ac- 
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counting  adjustment  or  reimbursement  be- 
tween the  respective  appropriations  available 
to  such  departments  and  establlsbments,  or 
any  bxireau  or  office  thereof,"  approved 
June  29.  1966.  so  as  to  Include  within  Its 
coverage  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  91-1433). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  Jerome  Ollnger.  a  minor,  by  his  next 
friend,  his  father.  George  Henry  Ollnger,  and 
George  Henry  Ollnger,  Individually;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1431).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  19027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Sectuity  Act  to  provide  that  the 
entitlement  of  a  beneficiary  who  dies  shall 
(If  he  Is  otherwise  qualified)  extend  through 
the  month  of  his  death;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJt.  19028.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  In  order  to  secure  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  effective  protection  and 
representation  of  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Bv  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  19029.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Affairs  Service  In  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Government  effective  protection  and 
representation  of  the  Interests  of  consumers 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Pucinbki,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bradb- 
MAB,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Caret,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Hathawat,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Gatdos.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Stao- 
GERS.  Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Kee,  and  Mr.  Mol- 

LOHAN)  : 

H.R.   19030.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 

sufferers  from  bysslnosls;  to  the  Committee 

on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Holifield,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
COHELAN,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Lecgbtt,  Mr. 
RoTBAL,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT.  Mr.  Praser.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rtan, 
Mr.  AOAMS.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Ashlet, 
and  Mr.  Boland)  : 
HJl.  19031.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 

sufferers  from  bjrsslnosls;  to  the  Committee 

on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Bttrke   of   Massachu- 


setts, Mrs.  Chxsholm,  Mr.  Dioca.  Mr. 
Donohtte,  Mr.  PoLET.  Mr.  Gilbert. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hxl- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  MAXStTNACA. 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mookhxao,  Mr. 
Nedzi.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  CNexll.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  OrriNGER,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  19032.  A  bin  to  provide  benefits  for 
sufferers  from  bysslnosls;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   BURTON  of   California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Roonxt  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Woltt,  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.    Btrne    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Ktros.  Mr.  Madden,  Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  nilnots,  Mr.  Obet,  Mr. 
Rettss,   Idr.   Annunzio,   Mr.   Biagci, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Ten- 
nessee,   Mr.    Garmatz,    Mr.    Podell, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Blatnik,  and  Mr. 
Kastenmeier)  : 
H.R.   19033.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
sufferers  from  bysslnosls;  to  the  Committee 
on  Bklucatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
Hit.  19034.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  to  require  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  adjudicate  any 
dilute  between  an  air  carrier  and  a  pas- 
senger concerning  a  claim  for  loss  or  theft  of, 
or  deunage  to,  the  baggage  of  such  passenger; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Bdr.  FARBSTEIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  EcKHABOT)  : 
H.R.  19035  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  to  re- 
quire that  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  be  given,  upon  request,  certain  ex- 
aminations in  Spanish:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Abends,  Mr.  Aspin- 
ALL,  Mr.  Blanton  Mr.  Bbinklet,  Mr. 
Btjsh,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Dowdt, 
Mr.    Dttncan,    Mr.    Gonzalez.    Mr. 
Kazen.  Mr.  Ktttkendall.  Mr.  Ktros. 
Mr.    LuJAN,    Mr.    Matsunaca,    Mr. 
MntVA.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  PiCKUt.  Mr. 
Pttbcell,   Mr.   MiNisR.   Mr.   Rodino, 
Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
HJl.   19036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,    optometrists,    and    other   medical 
personnel  to  practice  In  areas  where  short- 
ages of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  19037.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  and 
educational  programs  to  prepare  the  country 
for  conversion  from  defense  to  civilian,  so- 
cially oriented  research  smd  development  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By   Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Delanet,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
HJl.  19038.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction   of    a    Veterans'    Administration 
hospital    of    1,000   beds    in    the    county    of 
Queens,  New  York  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MONAGAN: 
HJl.  19039.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  reUtlng  to 
U.3.  contributions  to  mtematlonal  organiza- 
tions and  programs,  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  control  illegal  international  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  19040.  A  bUl  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  task  force  on 
women's  rights  and  responsibilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By   Mr.   PEPPER    (for   himself,   Mn. 
Chibbolm,    Mr.    Culver,    and    Mr. 
Horton)  : 
H.R.  19041.   A    bin    to   amend   the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  eetabllshment,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  expsmslon  of  low-coet  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,   opportunity   for  social   contacts, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  19042.  A  bin  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive FedertU  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  19043.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  percentage 
depletion  at  a  22-percent  rate  for  low  sul- 
fur coal;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  19044.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  a  retarded  or 
handicapped  dependent  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  to  continue  to  receive  special 
care  under  section  1079(d)  of  such  title  if  the 
member  Is  klUed  In  action;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE:  

HJl.  19045.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUes  XIX  and 
XI  of  the  Social  Seciirtty  Act  to  eliminate 
the  provisions  which  were  added  by  section 
225  of  the  social  security  amendments  of 
1970  with  respect  to  medicaid  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  St  GERMAIN : 
HJl.  19046.  A  bin  to  amend  section  403(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require 
reduced-rate  air  transportation  for  elderly 
people;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  19047.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  25-per- 
cent TPi'^'"""'  capital  gains  tax  on  the  dis- 
position of  an  Interest  In  a  cloeely  held  busi- 
ness held  for  at  least  20  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  19048.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
construction    of    State    highway    Loop    12 
bridge.  Trinity  River,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  19049.  A  bin  to  provide  for  greater  flex- 
ibility In  Federal  transportation  funding;  to 
permit  the  States  to  elect  to  use  a  portion  of 
the  funds  received  from  certain  Federal  trust 
funds  to  meet  local  transportation  priorities; 
and  to  create  an  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Trust  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.J.  Res.  1356.  Joint  resolution  to  authCMize 
the  President  to  designate  November  16 
through  November  22  as  "National  Good 
Grooming  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.   Con.   Res.   717.  Concurrent    resolution 
commemorating  the  40th  anniversary  of  Gar- 
dena,  Calif.,  as  a  general  law  city;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Adair.  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Crane,  Mrs.  Mat. 
Mr.  Mize.  Mr.  Schadebero.  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson  )  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  718.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia 
In  1968  by  the  mlUtary  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs.  

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  719.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Pred- 
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dent  sbould  Instruct  tbe  American  delegation 
to  the  Diplomatic  Conference  to  revise  the 
Weirsaw  Convention  as  amended  by  the 
Hague  Protocol  to  seek  (1)  at  least  a  la-fold 
Increase  In  the  250  gold  franc  per  kilogram 
limitation  on  baggage,  cargo,  and  maU  lia- 
bility provided  for  under  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention of  1929;  and  (2)  an  automatic  an- 


nttal  Increase  in  the  liability  limit  beyond 
the  12-fold  increase;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Ree.  1200.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Jewish  veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn, 
670.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Ida  M.  Dentler,  Houston,  Tex.,  relative  to 
nursing  home  care  for  the  indigent  aged, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— Fridaf/,  August  14,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father  who  hast  taught  us  "to 
do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  Thy  God,"  enable  us  so  to 
live  and  labor  and  love  as  to  fulfill  the 
divine  commandment.  Grant  us  wisdom 
and  strength  to  work  for  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation  and  the  advancement  of  Thy 
kingdom  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  the  glory  and 
the  praise  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina  took  the  chair  as  Presiding 
OflScer. 

DESIGNATION  OP  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina).  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  (Mr.  Russsll). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
President  pbo  tkmpobz. 
Washington.  D.C.,  Augrut  14, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 

I  appoint  Hon.  B.  Evkxztt  Joroam,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  dxirlng  my  absence. 

RicHASO  B.  Rnssxix, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  there- 
upon took  the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


3302)  to  amend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  tlie 
committee  of  conference  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  3547)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Narrows  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiftxed  hla  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3302)  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Job- 
dan  of  North  Carolina) . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  having  proceeded  to  re- 
consider the  bill  (HR.  17548)  enUtled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  sun- 
dry independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, oCQces,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  it  originated,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  said  bill  do  not  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Uie 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  tJie 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, August  13,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTU1Q  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  ON  MONDAY,  AUGUST  17, 
1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  11  ajn.  on  Monday 
next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
-"eed  to  the  consideration  of  unobjected 
to  items  on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  1102. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. W^ithout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  HEALTH  CARE  BENEFITS 
FOR  CERTAIN  SURVIVINO  DE- 
PENDENTS 

The  bill,  S.  4148.  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  special 
health  care  benefits  for  certain  surviving 
dependents  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  4148 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1079  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 
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"(g)  When  a  member  dies  while  he  Is  eli- 
gible for  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay  vmder 
section  310  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  or 
from  a  disease  or  Injury  incurred  while  eli- 
gible for  such  pay,  his  dependents  who  are 
receiving  benefits  xmder  a  plan  covered  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  continue 
to  be  eligible  for  such  benefits  until  they  pass 
their  twenty-first  birthday." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1091),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PITRPOSZ    or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  permit  the 
surviving  dependents  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  die  while  eligible  for  re- 
ceipt of  hostile  fire  pay,  or  from  a  disease  or 
Injury  incurred  whUe  eligible  for  such  pay, 
who  are  receiving  benefits  under  the  special 
program  for  the  physically  handicapped  or 
mentally  retarded  provided  the  civilian  health 
and  medical  program  of  the  xmlformed  serv- 
ices (CHAMPUS)  to  continue  to  receive  such 
benefits  untU  they  pass  their  31st  birthday. 

EXPLANATION  ^ 

The  Military  Medical  Benefits  Amendments  O 
of  1966  (Public  Law  89-614)  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  unique  and  special  pro- 
gram for  the  spouses  and  children  of  active 
duty  members.  Under  this  program  eligible 
dependents  who  are  moderately  or  severely 
mentally  retarded  or  who  have  a  serious 
physical  handicap  may  obtain  care  for  such 
conditions  from  civilian  soxirces.  The  types 
of  care  authorized  Include  the  following: 

Diagnosis. 

Inpatient,  outpatient,  and  home  treatment. 

Training,  rehabilitation,  and  special  edu- 
cation. 

Institutional  car©  in  private  nonprofit, 
public  and  State  institutions  and  facilities 
and,  when  appropriate,  transportation  to  and 
from  such  Institutions  and  facilities. 

Members  are  required  to  share  In  the  cost 
of  any  benefits  provided  their  dependents 
under  this  special  program.  Those  In  the 
lowest  enlisted  pay  grade  are  required  to  pay 
the  first  $26  incurred  each  month  and  mem- 
bers In  the  highest  commissioned  grade  are 
similarly  required  to  pay  $250  per  month. 
Members  In  other  pay  grades  are  required 
to  pay  various  amounts  In  between  the  maxl- 
piiim  and  minimum  specified  above.  How- 
ever, the  Government's  share  of  the  costs  In 
a  particular  case  may  not  exceed  $350  per 
month.  Therefore,  In  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  cases  where  the  cost  exceeds  the  mem- 
ber's normal  share  plus  the  Government's 
maximum  share  of  $360  per  month  It  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  member  to  pay  an  additional 
amount  above  those  specified  above. 

Since  existing  law  limits  these  special  bene- 
fits under  the  CHAMPUS  to  the  eligible  de- 
pendents of  active  duly  members.  It  follows 
that  when  a  member  Is  killed  in  Vietnam, 
for  example,  all  benefits  under  this  special 
program  terminate  as  of  midnight  of  the 
date  of  his  death.  This  result  places  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  families  of  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country  at  a  time  when  they  !»-re  least  able  to 
bear  them.  Under  the  bill,  eliglbl-  dependents 


who  are  receiving  benefits  under  the  "handi- 
capped" secLlou  of  the  CHAMPUS  on  the  date 
of  the  bill's  enactment,  or  who  subsequently 
receive  such  benefits,  would  continue  to  be 
under  the  present  CHAMPUS  cost-sharing 
arrangements  until  they  pass  their  21st  birth- 
day. The  bill  would  not  cover  any  costs  for 
care  obtained  under  the  handicapped  portion 
of  the  CHAMPU3  before  Its  enactment. 

By  providing  that  the  benefits  will  con- 
tinue until  the  dependent  passes  bis  2l8t 
birthday  places  the  period  of  eligibility  on  a 
basis  comparable  to  the  dependent  of  a  per- 
son on  active  duty.  The  dependent  would 
normally  be  about  21  years  old  when  the 
parent  Is  retired  from  active  duty,  with  the 
result  that  the  dependent  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  benefits. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  consid- 
ered the  explanation  regarding  residency  re- 
quirements offered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  1966  in  seeking  the  original  legis- 
lation for  this  program  and  recognizes  that 
the  surviving  dependents  of  men  killed  in 
Vietnam  would  theoretically  be  free  to  select 
their  areas  of  residence  with  due  regard  for 
the  availability  of  suitable  and  economical 
facilities  for  those  requiring  ^>eclal  care. 
The  committee  believes,  however,  that  an  ex- 
ception to  this  concept  In  the  case  of  the 
surviving  dependents  in  question  is  fully 
Justified. 

Vt  dMnld  b«  pointed  out  that  the  special 
program  enacted  in  1966  providing  for  special 
care  for  the  physically  handicapped  and 
mentally  retarded  dependents  of  active  duty 
personnel  was  based  on  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
tive duty  military  persormel  meeting  the  res- 
idency requirements  in  the  various  States  be- 
cause of  changing  military  assignments,  thus 
depriving  them  of  eligibility  In  the  various 
State  Institutions.  Upon  retirement  military 
personnel  are  In  a  position  to  establish  their 
residency  in  a  particular  State  and  therefore 
acquire  eligibility  for  dependents  In  State 
Institutions  Just  as  other  citizens.  The  com- 
mittee continues  to  recognize  this  premise 
for  the  purpose  of  this  special  program.  The 
special  circumstances  underlying  this  bUl, 
however,  fully  Justify  departure  from  this 
concept. 

TtM  committee  also  considered  ttie  bill  (S. 
4111)  dealing  with  this  matter. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  which 
this  report  accompanies  is  more  appropriate 
since  it  deals  sufficiently  with  a  particular 
problem  at  hand  rather  than  the  broader 
treatment  proposed  by  the  other  legislation. 

Under  the  law  authorizing  hostile  fire  pay 
(section  310  of  title  37,  United  States  Code) , 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  Issue  regula- 
tions designating  areas  In  which  members 
wotild  be  in  imminent  danger  and  subject  to 
various  hazards  and  therefore  entitled  to 
this  special  pay.  In  1965.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense designated  all  of  Vietnam  and  the  con- 
tiguous waters  as  a  hostile  fire  area.  In  1968, 
a  small  enclave  along  the  western  end  of 
DMZ  In  Korea  was  also  designated  as  a  hos- 
tile fire  area  for  this  special  pay  purpose. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bills,  S.  437,  to  amend  chapter  83, 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reduction  in  the  annuities  of  em- 
ployees or  members  who  elected  reduced 
annuities  in  order  to  provide  a  survivor 
ennuity  if  predeceased  by  the  person 
named  as  survivor  and  permit  a  retired 
employee  or  member  to  designate  a  new 
spouse  as  survivor  if  predeceased  by  the 
person  named  as  survivor  at  the  time  of 
retirement:  and  S.  578,  to  Include  fire- 
fighters within  the  provisions  of  section 
8336(c)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  retirement  of  Government 
employees  engaged  in  certain  hazardous 
occupations,  were  annoimced. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  two  bills  go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  two  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
79)  favoring  the  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  f  cUovi's : 

S.  Con.  Res.  79 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  su- 
spended deportation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204;  8  U.S.C.  1251) : 

A-8812001,  Chlng.  Tslng. 

A-3601059,  Lopez.  Francisco  Rodriguez. 

A-3626010,  Woo,  Poy  Tom. 

A-6079487,  Yip,  Har. 

A-11027900,  Louie.  Fook  Leong. 

A-14943777,  Eng.  Kung  Doo. 

A-2737095.  Plnon-Granadoe,  Remedies. 

A-3135441,  RoJas-Gutierrez,  Eleodoro. 

A-3254358,  Romero,  Fortunate. 

A-8106820.  Eha.  Elmar. 

A-12372117,  Kowk,  Kee  Dong. 

A-13069928,  Fong,  Shue  Kee. 

A-10712348,  Gonzalez-Urena,  Ramon. 

A-72 16780.  Kowal,  John. 

A-1 4006061,  Lee.  Dom  Mln. 

A-3854398,  Spiegel.  Max. 

A-1975504,  Abrams,  Samuel  S. 

A-1473222,  Asencio-Placenclo,  Pedro. 

A-1472909.  BagUerl,  George. 

A-1 3756892,  Cu,  Nee  Chong. 

A-8427555,  Cooremans-Cruz,  Eugenic  Juan. 

A-25e9196,  DeBravo,  Cenovla  Mesa. 

A-5271262,  De  Luna-Segovia,  Jose. 

A-13756192.  Gong.  Tlcke. 

A-4164588,  Gonzalez,  Mngynit  Luis. 

A-2691116,  Hagglund,  Nils  Ture. 

A-5227719,  Lee.  High  Suey. 

A-1999784,  Louie,  Fung  Leung. 

A-1 3550905,  hum.  Ting  Kam. 

A-1880149,  Marcus,  Harry  Aaron. 

A-1 0475692,  Martlnez-Plgueroa,  Samuel. 

A-S253579.  Rlccloll,  PaoU. 

A-13518212.  Smertga,  John. 

A-9765182,  Tim,  Chee. 

A-2894457,  Chin  Huey. 

A-17140325,  Chin.  Kay  Ming. 

A-5069505,  Fat,  Tong  LI. 

A-14677835,  Fong,  Mim  Quong. 

A-6563286.  Nebelsky.  Manfred  Robert. 

A-5633712,  Valencia-Sanchez,  Enrique. 

A-4129913,  Araujo,  Maria  Preltas. 

A-18495868.  Chan.  Tuen  Hing. 

A-12613969.  Don,  Hing  Lew. 

A-1 42 19  771.  Russo,  Maria  Isaura. 

A-4679692.  Worg.  Quong. 

A-10491431,  Wong,  Yen  Kwong. 

A-14598116.  Young.  Glm  Lung. 

A-14196929.  Yuen,  Chung  Ng. 

A-7138470,  Cuervo.  Ester. 

A-142 18274,  Hom,  Wal  Kwong. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1094),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscori), 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE  or  THI  CONCTTBRSNT  RESOLtTTION 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
Is  to  record  congressional  approval  of  sus- 
pension of  deportation  In  certain  cases  In 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  suspended 
deportation  pursuant  to  section  244(a)(2) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended.  Under   the  prescribed  procedure. 


affirmative  approval  by  both  tbe  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  required  be- 
fore the  status  of  the  aliens  may  be  ad- 
Justed  to  that  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence. 

STATEICKNT    OF    FACTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  relates  to  cer- 
tain cases  in  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
suspended  deportation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended.  These  cases 
are  submitted  to  the  Congress  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section  subsequent  to  Its 
amendment  by  section  4  of  PubUc  Law  87- 
885.  The  aliens  are  deportable  as  former  sub- 
versives, criminals,  immoral  p>ersons,  viola- 
tors of  the  narcotic  laws,  or  violators  of  the 
alien  registration  laws.  The  discretionary  re- 
Uef  may  be  granted  to  an  alien  within  these 
categories  upon  a  showing  (l)  of  10  years' 
oontinuous  physical  presence  in  the  United 
States  following  the  commission  of  an  act 
or  the  assumption  of  a  status  constituting 
a  ground  for  deportation;  (2)  that  he  has 
not  been  served  with  a  final  order  of  de- 
portation up  to  the  time  of  bis  application 
for  suspension  of  deportation,  (3)  that  he 
has  been  a  person  of  good  moral  character 
during  the  required  period  of  physical  pres- 
ence; and  (4)  that  his  deportation  would  re- 
sult in  exception  and  extremely  unusual 
hardship  to  himself  or  to  his  spouse,  parent, 
or  child,  who  is  a  citizen  or  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

Included  in  the  concurrent  resolution  are 
50  cases  which  were  referred  to  the  Congress 
between  February  1,  1969,  and  December  1, 
1960.  One  case  referred  d\iring  that  period 
was  withdrawn  by  the  Attorney  General,  and 
two  cases  were  not  approved.  Thirty-three 
of  the  cases  included  in  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution were  resubmitted  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  after  previously 
being  {^proved  by  the  Senate.  However,  final 
action  on  thote  cases  was  not  completed 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  each  case 
included  in  the  concurrent  resolution,  a 
careful  check  has  been  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  alien  (a)  has  met  the 
requirements  of  the  law;  ( b)  is  of  good  moral 
character;  and  (c)  warrants  the  granting 
of  suspension  of  deportation. 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  all 
the  facts  in  each  case  referred  to  In  the 
concurrent  resolution,  If  of  the  opinion  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  79) 
should  be  agreed  to. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1943),  for  the  reUef  of 
Arie  AbramoTich,  was  aimounced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


DR.  NAHID  MANSOORI  DIAZ 

The  bill  (S.  3702) ,  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nahid  Mansoori  Diaz  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  3702 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se-'iate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Nahld  Mansoori  Diaz,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  pernument 
residence  as  of  July  28,  1960. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1096),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THK  BIIX 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  U  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  peUUon  for  natvirallza- 
tton.  

REYNALDO  CANLAS  BAECHER 

The  bill  iS.  3796)  for  the  relief  of 
Reynaldo  Canlas  Baecher  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  3796 
Be  Is  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  section  203(a)(1)  and  204  of 
the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act,  Rey- 
naldo Canlas  Baecher  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  son  of 
Donald  Leslie  Baecher.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  natural  parent,  brother, 
or  sister  of  the  said  Reynaldo  Canlas  Baecher, 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  shall  not  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1097),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

PTTSPOSS   OP   TBS    BtLL 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  qualify  for  flrst-preference 
status  as  the  unmarried  son  of  a  cltlsen  of 
the  United  States. 


to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1102),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  classify  the 
adopted  son  of  clUzens  of  the  United  States 
as  an  Immediate  relative. 


Marine  Corps  on  September  6,  1966,  and 
served  honorably  untU  his  death  In  Vietnam 
on  March  2. 1968. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bills.  S.  3853.  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pang  Tai  Tai:  HH.  1749.  for  the  relief 
of  Eagle  Lake  Timber  Co..  a  partnership 
of  Susanville,  Calif.:  and  H.R.  2849,  for 
the  relief  of  Anan  Eldredge,  were  an- 
noimced. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  three  bills  go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  three  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


LOW  YIN 


JOSE  GUADALUPE  ESPARZA- 
MONTOYA 

The  bill  (H.R.  12446)  to  confer  U.S. 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  Jose 
Guadalupe  Esparza-Montoya  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1103),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

>URPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  confer  U.S. 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  Jose  Ouada- 
lupe  Esparza-Montoya. 

STATEMENT   OF    FACTS 

Mr.  Jose  Guadalupe  Esparza-Montoya  was 
born  in  Mexico  on  July  8,  1948.  He  entered 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
on  June  13. 1962.  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
tviro  sisters,  and  two  brothers.  His  father  was 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
on  November  7.  1956.  He  was  inducted  Into 
the  U.S.  Army  In  August  of  1968.  where  he 
served  honorably  until  his  death  In  Vietnam 
on  May  20, 1969. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill,  H.R.  12959.  for  the  relief  of 
Gloria  Jara  Hease,  was  announced  ais 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


The  bill  (H.R.  5655)  for  the  relief  of 
Low  Yin  <also  known  as  Low  Ying)  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1101),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  the 
adopted  son  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
as  a  first-preference  Immigrant,  which  Is  the 
status  normally  enjoyed  by  the  alien  sons 
and  daughters  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

TAE  PUNG  HILLS 

The  bUl  (HR.  12400)  for  the  relief  of 
Tae  Pung  Hills  was  considered,  ordered 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bills,  H.R.  13383,  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Marcella  Coslovich  Pabretto,  and 
H.R.  13712.  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Pellicano.  were  announced. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  two  bills  go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  two  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


CPL.  PRANK  J.  KREE 

The  bill  (H.R.  13265).  to  confer  U.S. 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  Lance  Cpl. 
Frank  J.  Kree  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1105),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  confer  UJS. 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  Lance  Cpl. 
Frank  J.  Kree. 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

Lance  Cpl.  Prank  J.  Kree  was  born  In  Italy 
on  December  17.  1943,  and  was  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  December  23.  1958.  His  mother 
was  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence In  1947,  and  his  stepfather  Is  a  UJS. 
cltlsen.  The  beneficiary  enlisted  In  the  U.S. 


MRS.   MARIA   ELOISA  PARDO   HALL 

The  bUl  (H.R.  13895),  for  the  reUef 
of  Mrs.  Maria  Eloisa  Pardo  Hall  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1108),  explaining  the  piUT)oses 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PT7RPOSE   OP  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Mrs. 
Marta  Eloisa  Pardo  Hall,  the  widow  of  a 
U.S.  citizen,  to  qualify  for  immediate  relative 
status,  which  is  the  status  to  which  she  would 
have  been  entitled  were  It  not  for  the  death 
of  her  husband. 


THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO   INTER- 
STATE PARK  COMPACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  13971)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
Interstate  Park  Compact  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1109) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  grant  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio 
Interstate  Park  Compact. 

STATEMENT 

Indiana  and  Kentucky  have  agreed  to 
create  and  develop  an  interstate  park  known 
as  Palls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park,  located 
on  the  Ohio  River  in  Clark  and  Floyd  Coun- 
ties. Ind.,  and  Jefferson  County.  Ky.,  and 
to  create  a  six-member  commission  to  op- 
erate the  park. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Army  have  advised  the  Congress  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  biU,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said: 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  on  the 
Ohio  River,  near  LoulsvUle,  Ky.,  there  Is  a 
series  of  rapids  dropping  26  feet  In  3  miles. 
This  stretch  of  the  river  Is  called  Palls  of 
the  Ohio.  The  Immediate  area  U  rich  In 
foesU  corals,  has  been  a  nesting  ground  for 
migratory  birds,  and  otherwise  has  great 
potential  for  outdoor  recreation  activities. 

The  ammlttee  notes  that  although  the 
compact  authorizes  the  States  to  acquire  pri- 
vately heM  property  for  the  Interstate  park, 
nothing  U  the  compact  contempli  tes  the  ac- 
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qulsltlon  of  Federal  property  within  the  area 
of  the  propoeed  park. 


X 


SGT.  RYUZO  SOMMA 

The  biU  (H.R.  13997)  to  confer  U.S. 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt. 
Ryuzo  Somma  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1110),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP  THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  confer  U.S. 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ryuzo 
Somma. 

STATEMENT   OP  FACTS 

S.  Sgt.  Ryuzo  Somma.  bom  September  21. 
1946,  was  a  native  of  Japan  who  entered  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  on 
October  11.  1958.  on  the  basis  of  a  visa  peti- 
tion filed  In  his  behalf  by  his  stepfather,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  was  Inducted 
Into  the  U.S.  Army  on  September  19,  1966, 
and  served  honorably  until  his  death  In  Viet- 
nam on  March  4.  1969.  Sergeant  Somma's 
mother  was  naturalized  in  1969.  and  she  and 
her  husband  state  that  the  young  man's 
greatest  wish  was  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bills,  H.R.  15374,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  concerning  approval  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  title  to  lands 
acquired  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  H  Jl. 
13810,  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L. 
Poehlein,  were  announced. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  two  bills  go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  two  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


KEUM  JA  FRANKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  2043)  for  the  relief  of  Keum 
Ja  Franks  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "Act,",  strike  out  "Keum  Jo  Kim" 
and  insert  "Keum  Ja  Franks". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1115),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
classify  the  child  adopted  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  an  Immediate  relative.  The 
bill  has  been  amended  to  reflect  the  benefi- 
ciary's name  by  adoption  In  the  body  of  the 
bill. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  biU,  S.  3419,  for  the  relief  of  Cap- 
tain Claire  E.  Brou,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


"COMPACT 


POTOMAC    VALLEY    CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT  COMPA<jr 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  67)  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  and  the 
Commonwealths  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
signatory  bodies,  for  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  compact  creating  the  Po- 
tomac Valley  Conservancy  District  and 
establishing  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  10,  Une  5,  after  the  word  "com- 
pact," strike  out  the  period,  insert  a 
semicolon  and  "and  Provided  further. 
That  the  consent  herein  given  does  not 
extend  to  section  (F)  (2)  of  article  n  of 
the  amended  compact.";  so  as  to  make 
the  joint  resolution  read: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  and  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  adopt  the 
aforementioned  amendments  and  enter  Into 
the  amended  compact  hereinbefore  recited 
and  every  part  and  article  thereof:  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  In  such  amended 
compact  shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  or 
in  any  manner  affecting  any  right  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  in  and  over  the 
region  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  com- 
pact; and  Provided  further.  That  the  con- 
sent herein  given  does  not  extend  to  section 
(P)  (2)  of  article  11  of  the  amended  compact. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dlstxlct  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into,  on  be- 
half of  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia,  the 
amended  compact  hereinbefore  recited. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Joint  resolution  U  hereby  expressly  re- 
served. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  by  Public  Resolution  Numbered 
93  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third  session,  ap- 
proved July  11,  1940  (54  Stat.  748).  Congress 
granted  consent  to  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia  and  the  Commonwealths 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  hereinafter  designated  signa- 
tory bodies,  to  enter  Into  a  compact  for  the 
creation  of  a  Potomac  Valley  Conservancy 
District  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin;  and 

Whereas,  all  said  signatory  bodies  have 
entered  into  said  compact:  and 

Whereas,  all  the  said  signatory  bodies  have 
adopted  Identical  proposed  amendments  to 
said  compact,  for  which  they  seek  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  by  virtue  of  which  amend- 
ments said  compact  will  read  as  follows: 


"Whereas,  It  Is  recognized  that  abatement 
of  existing  pollution  and  the  control  of 
future  pollution  of  Interstate  streams  can 
best  be  promoted  through  a  Joint  agency 
representing  the  several  states  located  wholly 
or  in  part  within  the  area  drained  by  any 
such  Interstate  stream;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  given  Its  consent  to  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  the  Common- 
wealths of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  a  com- 
pact providing  for  the  creation  of  a  con- 
servancy district  to  consist  of  the  drainage 
base  of  the  Potomac  river  and  the  main  and 
tributary  streams  therein,  for  "the  purpose 
of  regulating,  controlling,  preventing,  or 
otherwise  rendering  unobjectionable  and 
harmless  the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  said 
Potomac  drainage  area  by  sewage  and  Indus- 
trial and  other  wastes';  and 

"Whereas,  the  regulation,  control  and  pre- 
vention of  pollution  Is  directly  affected  by 
the  quantities  of  water  In  said  streams  and 
the  uses  to  which  such  water  may  be  put. 
thereby  requiring  integration  and  coordlna- 
Uon  of  the  planning  for  the  development  and 
use  of  the  water  and  associated  land  re- 
sources through  cooperation  with,  and  sup- 
port and  coordination  of,  the  activities  of 
Federal.  State,  local  and  private  agencies, 
groups,  and  interests  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment, utilization  and  conservation  of 
the  water  and  associated  land  resources  of 
the  said  conservancy  district; 

"Now.  therefore,  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia,  the  Commonwealths  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  hereinafter  designated  signa- 
tory bodies,  do  hereby  create  the  Potomac 
Valley  Consiervancy  District,  hereinafter  des- 
ignated the  Conservancy  District,  comprising 
all  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Potomac  River 
and  Its  tributaries:  and  also,  do  hereby  cre- 
ate, as  an  agency  of  each  signatory  body, 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  hereinafter  designated  the 
Commission,  under  the  articles  of  organiza- 
tion as  set  forth  below. 

"ARTICLE  I 

"The  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin  shall  consist  of  three 
members  from  each  signatory  body  and  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Said  Commissioners,  other 
than  those  appointed  by  the  President,  shall 
be  chosen  In  a  manner  and  for  the  terms 
provided  by  law  of  the  signatory  body  from 
which  they  are  appointed  and  shall  serve 
without  compensation  from  the  Commission 
but  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commission  their 
actual  expenses  incurred  and  Incident  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

"(A).  The  Commission  shall  meet  and 
organize  within  thirty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  compact,  shall  elect  from 
Its  number  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman, 
shall  adopt  suitable  bylaws,  shall  make, 
adopt  and  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  for  its  management 
and  control,  and  shall  adopt  a  seal. 

"(B).  The  Commission  shall  appoint  and, 
at  its  pleasure,  remove  or  discharge  such 
officers  and  legal,  engineering,  clerical,  ex- 
pert and  other  assistants  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  compact  Into 
effect,  and  shall  determine  their  qualifica- 
tions and  fix  their  duties  and  compensation. 
Such  personnel  as  may  be  employed  shall  be 
employed  without  regard  to  any  civil  service 
or  other  similar  requirements  for  employees 
of  any  of  the  signatory  bodies.  The  Commis- 
sion may  maintain  one  or  more  offices  for  the 
transaction  of  Its  business  and  may  meet  at 
any  time  or  place  within  the  area  ot  the 
signatory  bodies. 

"(C) .  The  Commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  shall  make  an  annual  report  thereof  and 
shall  In  such  report  set  forth  In  detail  the 
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operations  and  transactions  conducted  by  It 
pursuant  to  thU  compact.  The  Commission, 
however,  shall  not  Incur  any  obllgrations  ror 
administrative  or  other  expenses  prior  to 
the  making  of  approprlaUons  adequate  to 
meet  the  same  nor  shall  It  In  any  way  pledge 
the  credit  of  any  of  the  signatory  bodies. 
Each  of  the  signatory  bodies  reeerves  the 
right  to  make  at  any  Ume  an  examination 
and  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(D).  A  quorum  of  the  Commission  shall, 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  exercise 
of  any  powers,  or  the  performance  of  any 
duties  consist  of  at  least  six  members  of 
the  Conunlsslon  who  shall  represent  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  signatory  bodies:  Protnded, 
however.  That  no  action  of  the  Commission 
relating  to  policy  or  stream  classification  or 
standards  shall  be  binding  on  any  one  of 
the  signatory  bodies  tinless  at  least  two  of 
the  Commissioners  from  such  signatory  body 
shall  vote  In  favor  thereof. 

"ARTICIB  n 

"The  Commission  shall  have  the  power: 

"(A).  To  collect,  analyze.  Interpret,  co- 
ordinate, tabulate,  summarize  and  distribute 
technical  and  other  data  relative  to.  and  to 
conduct  studies,  sponsor  research  and  pre- 
pare reports  on.  pollution  and  other  water 
problems  of  the  Conservancy  District. 

"(B) .  To  cooperate  with  the  legislative  and 
admlnlstmtlve  agencies  of  the  signatory  bod- 
ies, or  the  equivalent  thereof,  and  with  other 
commissions  and  Federal,  local  governmental 
and  non-governmental  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, groups  and  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  uniform  laws,  rules  or  regulations 
for  the  abatement  and  control  of  pollution 
of  streams  and  the  utilization.  conservaUon 
and  development  of  the  water  and  associated 
land  resources  In  the  said  Conservancy 
District. 

"<C).  To  disseminate  to  the  public  infor- 
mation In  relation  to  stream  pollution  prob- 
lems and  the  utilization,  conservation  and 
development  of  the  water  and  associated 
land  resources  of  the  Conservancy  District 
and  on  the  aims,  views,  purposes  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  in  relation 
thereto. 

"(D).  To  cooperate  with,  assist,  and  pro- 
vide liaison  for  and  among,  public  and  non- 
public agencies  and  organizations  concerned 
with  pollution  and  other  warer  problems  in 
the  formulation  and  coordination  of  plans, 
programs  and  other  activities  relating  to 
stream  pollution  or  to  the  utilization,  con- 
servation or  development  of  water  or  asso- 
ciated land  resources,  and  to  sponsor  coop- 
erative action  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going 

"(E) .  In  its  discretion  and  at  any  time  dur- 
ing or  after  the  formulation  thereof,  to  review 
and  to  comment  upcn  any  plan  or  program 
of  any  public  or  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion relating  to  stream  pollution  or  the  utili- 
zation, conservation  or  development  of  water 
or  associated  land  resources. 

'•(P)(l).  To  make,  and.  if  needful  from 
time  to  time,  revise  and  to  recommend  to 
the  signatory  bodies,  reasonable  minimum 
standards  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  and 
Industrial  or  other  wastes  now  discharged  or 
to  be  discharged  in  the  future  to  the  streams 
of  the  Conservancy  District,  and  also  for 
cleanliness  of  the  various  streams  in  the 
Conservancy  District. 

"(2).  To  establish  reasonable  physical, 
chemical  and  bacteriological  standards  of  wa- 
ter quality  satisfactory  for  various  classifi- 
cations of  use.  It  is  agreed  that  each  of  the 
signatory  bodies  through  appropriate  agen- 
cies will  prepare  a  classification  of  its  inter- 
sUte  waters  In  the  District  in  entirety  or  by 
portions  according  to  present  and  proposed 
highest  use.  and  for  this  purpose  technlcaf 
experts  employed  by  appropriate  state  water 
pollution  control  agencies  are  authorized  to 
confer  on  questions  relating  to  classification 


of  Interstate  waters  affecting  two  or  more 
states.  Each  signatory  body  agrees  to  submit 
its  classification  of  its  interstate  waters  to 
the  Conunisslon  with  its  recommendations 
thereon. 

"The  Commission  shall  review  such  classi- 
fication and  recommendations  tmd  accept  or 
return  the  same  with  its  comments.  In  the 
event  of  return,  the  signatory  lx>dy  will  con- 
sider the  comments  of  the  Commission  and 
resubmit  the  classification  proposal,  with  or 
without  amendment,  with  any  additional 
comments  for  further  action  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"It  is  agreed  that  after  acceptance  of  such 
classification,  the  signatory  body  through  Its 
appropriate  state  water  pollution  control 
agencies  will  work  to  establish  programs  of 
treatment  of  sewage  and  industrial  wastes 
which  will  meet  or  exceed  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  for  classified  wa- 
ters. The  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  changes  in  definitions  of  classi- 
fications and  In  standards  as  may  \m  required 
by  changed  conditions  or  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  uniformity  and  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  these  standards  and  classi- 
fications were  originally  established. 

"It  Is  recognized,  owing  to  such  variable 
factors  as  location,  size,  character  and  flow 
and  the  many  varied  uses  of  the  waters  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  this  compact,  that  no 
single  standard  of  sewage  and  waste  treat- 
ment and  no  single  standard  of  quality  of  re- 
ceiving waters  is  practical  and  that  the  de- 
gree of  treatment  of  sewage  and  Industrial 
wastes  should  take  Into  account  the  classi- 
fication of  the  receiving  waters  according  to 
present  and  proposed  highest  use,  such  as  for 
drinking  water  supply,  bathing  and  other  rec- 
reational purposes,  maintenance  and  propa- 
gation of  fish  life,  industrial  and  agricultural 
tises,  navigation  and  disposal  of  wastes. 
"ARTICLE  m 

"For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  of  water  and  associ- 
ated land  resources  in  specific  areas  which 
directly  affect  two  or  more,  but  not  all,  sig- 
natory bodies,  the  Commission  may  establish 
Sections  of  the  Commission  consisting  of 
the  Commissioners  from  such  a3ected  signa- 
tory bodies:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
signatory  body  may  be  excluded  from  any 
Section  in  which  it  wishes  to  participate. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  participate 
in  any  Section.  The  Commission  shall  desig- 
nate, and  from  time  to  time  may  change, 
the  geographical  area  with  respect  to  which 
each  Section  shall  function.  Each  Section 
shall,  to  such  extent  as  the  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  authorize,  have  authority 
to  exercise  and  perform  with  respect  to  Its 
designated  geographical  area  any  power  or 
function  vested  in  the  Commission,  and  in 
addition  may  exercise  such  other  powers  and 
perform  such  functions  as  may  be  vested  in 
such  Section  by  the  laws  of  any  signatory 
body  or  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  exercise  or  performance  by  a  Section 
of  eny  power  or  function  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission may  be  financed  by  the  Commission, 
but  the  exercise  or  performance  of  powers  or 
functions  vested  solely  in  a  Section  shall  be 
financed  through  funds  provided  in  ad- 
vance by  the  bodies,  Including  the  United 
States,  participating  in  such  Section. 

"ARTICLE  IV 

"The  moneys  necessary  to  finance  the  Com- 
mission in  the  administration  of  its  busi- 
ness In  the  Conservancy  District  shall  be 
provided  through  appropriations  from  the 
signatory  bodies  and  the  United  States,  in 
the  marmer  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
several  signatory  bodies  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  amounts  as  follows: 

"The  pro  rata  contribution  shall  be  based 
on  such  factors  as  population:  the  amount 
of  Industrial  and  domestic  pollution;  and  a 
flat  service  charge:   as  shall  l>e  determined 


from  time  to  time  by  the  Commission,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  approval,  ratification 
and  appropriation  of  such  contribution  by 
the  several  signatory  bodies. 

"ARTICLE  V 

"Pursuant  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this 
compact,  the  signatory  bodies  mutually 
agree: 

"1.  Faithful  cooperation  in  the  abatement 
of  existing  pollution  and  the  prevention  of 
future  pKJllution  in  the  streams  of  the  Con- 
servancy District  and  in  planning  for  the 
utilization,  conservation  and  development 
of  the  water  and  associated  land  resources 
thereof. 

"2.  The  enactment  of  adequate  and.  in- 
sofar as  is  practicable,  uniform  legislation 
for  the  alMitement  and  control  of  pollution 
and  control  and  use  of  such  streams. 

"3.  The  appropriation  of  biennial  sums  on 
the  proportionate  basis  as  set  forth  In  Ar- 
Ucle  IV. 

"ARTICLE  VI 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  Im- 
mediately after  it  shall  have  been  ratified  by 
the  majority  of  the  legislature  of  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  the  Com- 
monwecUths  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Spates:  Provided,  however,  That 
this  compact  shall  not  be  effective  as  to  any 
signatory  body  until  ratified  thereby. 

"ARTICLE  Vn 
"Any  signatory  body  may,  by  legislative 
act,  after  one  year's  notice  to  the  Commis- 
sion, withdraw  from  this  compact.'' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1114),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

PtrSPOSK   or   AKKNDICENT 

The  above  amendment  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  its  report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  67 
and  in  that  report  states  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  has  accepted  as  Federal 
standards,  with  some  reservations,  the  water 
quality  standards  adopted  by  the  four  basin 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
interstate  waters  of  the  basin,  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended.  In  oiur  Judgment, 
it  would  cause  duplication,  confusion,  and 
delay  in  the  implementation  of  enforce- 
ment conference  recommendations  and  the 
achievement  of  water  quality  standards  If 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  were  empowered  to  establish 
water  quality  standards.  However,  we  ap- 
prove the  Conunlssion's  continued  efforts  to 
encourage  and  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  signatories  aimed  at  achieving  and  main- 
taining the  highest  possible  standards  of 
quality  for  all  of  the  waters  of  the  basin. 

"We  therefore  recommend,  in  addition  to 
the  general  proviso  now  in  the  consent  legis- 
lation, which  reservee  the  rights  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  in  and  over  the 
region  wlilch  forms  the  subject  of  the  com- 
pact, that  a  further  proviso  be  added  to 
exclude  expressly  from  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress section  (F)(2)  of  article  n  of  the 
amended  compact. 

"We  understand  that  the  Interstate  com- 
mission wovild  not  object  to  the  withholding 
of  consent  from  this  propoeed  amendment 
to  the  compact,  since  the  amendments  were 
developed  before  the  enactment  of  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1966,  and  the  establishment 
of  water  quality  standards  would  not  be  an 
appropriate  commission  activity  under 
present  circumstances." 
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The  Interstate  Conunisslon  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  indicates  in  its  report 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

STATEMENT 

The  legislatures  and  the  Governors  of  the 
signatory  States  to  this  compact,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  Board  of  Conmilssioners  of  the  Distelct 
of  Columbia,  have  approved  this  compact 
and  such  enabUng  acts  are  contained  Ln  the 
files  of  the  committee. 

The  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin  has  a  long  and  very  use- 
ful history  of  accomplishment  in  water  pol- 
lution abatement,  dating  back  to  1940.  When 
plans  were  being  made  in  the  late  thirties 
for  the  commission,  some  supporters  urged 
a  water  resources  compact  not  Umlted  to 
pollution  abatement.  However,  the  majority 
felt  that  water  poUution  conditions  were  so 
critical  that  the  commission  shoiUd  be 
quickly  established  to  concentrate  on  pol- 
lution and  that  a  broadened  compact  should 
come  later. 

In  view  of  the  growing  complex  of  and 
seriousness  of  the  water  problems  of  today 
in  the  Potomac,  the  signatories  have  agreed 
that  now  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  to 
broaden  the  authority  of  the  compact.  In 
summary,  the  proposed  revision  of  tiie  com- 
pact would  achieve  the  following: 

First.  It  would  expand  the  commission's 
reeponsibilities  and  scope  of  operations  so  it 
may  function  in  the  area  of  water  and  as- 
sociated land  resources.  At  present,  its  au- 
thority Is  restricted  to  water  pollution  abate- 
ment. 

Second.  It  will  authorize  the  commission 
to  cooperate,  assist,  and  provide  liaison  for 
and  among  public  and  nonpublic  agencies 
in  the  formulation  and  coordination  of 
plans,  programs,  and  other  activities  relating 
to  stream  pollution  or  to  the  utilization, 
conservation,  or  development  of  water  and 
associated  land  resources. 

Third.  It  will  authorize  the  commission 
to  review  and  comment  on  any  plan  or  pro- 
gram of  any  public  or  private  agency  or 
organization  relating  to  stream  pollution  or 
the  utilization,  conservation,  or  development 
of  water  or  associated  land  resources. 

Fourth.  It  will  remove  the  present  $30,000 
celling  on  the  total  sum  of  annual  contri- 
butions by  the  signatory  bodies,  and  l>ase 
the  pro  rata  contribution  of  each  body  on 
such  factors  as  population,  the  amount  of 
industrial  and  domestic  pollution,  and  a  flat 
service  charge  which  the  commission  can  levy 
from  time  to  time  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  signatory  bodies. 

Fifth.  It  authorizes  the  commission  to  es- 
tablish reasonable  standards  of  water  qual- 
ity as  developed  by  the  responsible  signatory 
bodies. 

There  are  many  problems  that  still  remain 
to  be  solved  in  the  Potomac  and  its  tribu- 
tartee.  Acid  mine  drainage  In  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Potomac,  sediment  in  all  parts 
of  the  basin,  land  rtmoff,  both  rural  and 
urban,  and  nutrient  control  represent  some 
<rf  the  major  challenges.  Both  critical  water 
supply  problems  and  flood  control  will  re- 
quire basinwlde  leadership  for  their  solution. 

The  Potomac  River  has  always  had  a  prom- 
inent place  in  our  Nation's  history  and 
geography.  Our  forefathers  found  it  a  stream 
of  great  charm  and  unmeasured  usefulness. 
The  States  of  the  Potomac  Basin — Maryland, 
Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia — by  unani- 
mously seeking  a  more  comprehensive  com- 
pact, are  demonstrating  their  commitment 
to  future  generations  that  the  Potomac's 
natural  values  will  be  restored. 

The  committee  hns  received,  in  addition  to 
the  reports  of  the  Dejjartment  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Po- 
tomao  River  Basin,  reports  from  the  Office 


of  the  Attorney  General,  a  further  report 
from  the  Interstate  Conunisslon  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  and  reports  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  188  of  the  90th  Congress, 
which  is  an  identical  bill,  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  of 
which  are  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part 
hereof. 

A  review  of  the  entire  situation  as  regards 
the  Potomac  River  compact  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  amendments  are  most  de- 
sirable and  necessary.  The  changes  in  the 
compact  as  set  forth  earlier  in  this  state- 
ment broaden  the  compact  so  that  the  com- 
mission created  thereunder  may  more  effi- 
ciently program  and  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  Potomac  Basin  relating  to  stream  pol- 
lution, utilization,  conservation,  develop- 
ment and  water,  and  associated  land  re- 
sources in  the  conservancy  district. 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
regard  to  withholding  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  section  (F)  (2)  of  article  n  of  the 
amended  compact.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  Joint  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  67,  as  amended,  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill,  S.  3529,  for  the  relief  of 
Johnny  Trinidad  Mason,  Jr.,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


MRS.  LEONARDA  BUENAVENDURA 
OCARIZA  AND  DAUGHTER. 
LUCILA  B.  OCARIZA 

The  Soiate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3032)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Leonarda  Buenavendura  Ocariza  and 
daughter,  Lucila  B.  Ocariza,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Leonarda 
Buenavendura  Ocariza  and  her  daughter, 
LucUa  B.  Ocariza,  shaU  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
203(a)  (2)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of 
section  204  of  the  said  Act  shall  not  be  ap- 
pUcable  in  these  cases. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1112),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FT7RPOSE  or  THX  BIIX 

The  ptirpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
preserve  second  preference  status  in  behalf  of 
the  widow  and  child  cf  a  lawful  permanent 
resident  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  as 
introduced  would  have  granted  the  benefi- 
ciaries permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States.  However,  the  committee  feels  that 
the  appropriate  reUef  would  be  to  preserve 
the  status  to  which  they  would  have  been 
entitled  were  it  not  tox  the  death  of  the 
husband  and  father. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  is  now 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  yield 
to  me  briefly,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor  or  any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DICING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    TRANSACTION    OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  to- 
day, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAISE  FOR  SENATOR  PROXMIRE'S 
COURAGEOUS  FIGHT  AGAINST 
PENTAGON  WASTE  OP  TAXPAY- 
ERS' MONEY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  all 
the  Pentagon  press  agentry  in  the  world 
cannot  hide  the  fact  that  billions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  sacrificed  annually  to 
satisfy  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the 
military- industrial  complex  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  American  people  are  Justifiably 
disturbed  by  our  distorted  budget  prior- 
ities which  place  tremendous  sums  of 
money  to  build  and  make  operational  a 
supersonic  plane  for  the  Jet  set  above 
desperately  needed  fimds  for  hospitals, 
schools,  homebullding,  eliminating  slums, 
suid  providing  gainful  employment  in  our 
own  country. 

An  indication  of  growing  national  con- 
cern can  be  foimd  in  the  letters  to  the 
editor  sections  of  our  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Recently,  one  such  letter 
came  to  my  attention.  It  was  written  by 
Jerry  Voorhls,  of  California,  a  dedicated 
American  and  a  personal  friend  with 
whom  I  sen'ed  years  ago  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Mr.  Voorhls  focuses 
particular  attention  on  the  fight  that  our 
distingui'hed  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirk>. 
has  been  waging  over  the  >-ears  against 
unnecessary'  Defense  Department  spmd- 
ing  and  waste. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  In  the  highest 
admiration  Senator  Proxmire's  continu- 
ing efforts  to  end  wastefiil  and  uimec- 
essary  expenditures  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Jerry  Voorhis  very  properly 
lauds  Senator  Proxmire  for  his  coura- 
geous and  tremendous  Senate  speeches 
and  writings  denouncing  wa^te  and  un- 
believable profiteering  of  the  Department 
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of  Defense  and  of  the  mUitary-industrial 

complex.  ^  ^^       ^.    ^ 

Mr.  President,  it  is  astonishing  that 
our  Defense  Department  is  maintaining 
in  its  employ  some  6.000  public  rela- 
Uons  men  who  do  nothing  more  than  act 
as  lobbyists  to  persuade,  or  compel,  the 
Congress  and   the  public   generally   to 
boost  and  increase  the  Pentagon's  an- 
nual budget  which  presently  amounts  to 
nearly  $80  billion.  No  doubt  some  bil- 
lions of  doUars  in  this  huge  total  are 
there  due   to   the  operations  of   these 
Pentagon  public  relations  men.  I  suspect 
this  imnecessary  spendmg  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  escalated  and  in- 
creased just  before  appropriations  bills 
are  considered  in   the  Congress  by   a 
steady  stream  of  frightening  news  re- 
leases   prepared   and    issued    by    these 
Pentagon   public   relations    men   exag- 
gerating alleged  nuclear  achievements  of 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  an  effort  to  frighten  American  peo- 
ple by  downgrading  our  military  power 
and  nuclear  capabilities  and  falsely  al- 
leging nuclear  threats  from  the  Soviet 
Union  which  do  not  in  fact  exist.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  that  newspapers  and 
the     military -industrial     complex     will 
alarm  our  citizens  and  in  turn  furnish 
added  ammunition  to  "warhawks"  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  of  Jerry  Voorhis 
published  in  Chicago  Today  of  July  31, 
1970.  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PzirrAcoN's  Bnxiows 
Today  deserves  a  medal  of  honor  for  pub- 
lishing Sen.  Proxmlres  courageous  articles 
about  waste,  unbelievable  proflt«eniig.  and 
ardent  deyotlon  to  a  never-ending  arms  race 
In  the  Pentagon. 

And  while  Congress  \b  being  accused, 
quite  falsely,  of  causing  inflation  because  it 
appropriates  money  for  hospitals,  schools 
and  houses,  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
those  appropriations  are  peanuts  compared 
to  the  MO  blUlon  the  Pentagon  gets. 

A  chunk  of  this  Is  used  to  hire  some  6,000 
••public  relations"  men  to  lobby  Congress 
and  the  public  so  as  to  boost  the  $80  bUllon. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  $4  billion  planned 
to  be  spent  on  a  supersonic  airplane  so  some 
fools  can  get  to  Paris  quicker  or  the  $3  bil- 
lion plus  a  year  spent  on  moondoggllng. 

The  administration  vetoes  money  t<x 
schools  and  hoslptals.  But  It  vigorously  sup- 
ports the  Pentagon,  the  supersonic  airplane 
and  the  moon. 

We  need  to  keep  things  In  decent  per- 
spective. 

JnRT    VOOBHIS. 
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BONN-MOSCOW  TREATY— STEP  TO- 
WARD WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
peace-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  today  have  new  grounds  for  op- 
timism and  hope.  Foreign  Ministers 
Walter  Scheel  of  West  Germany  and 
Andrei  Gromyko  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  reached  final  agreement  fdlow- 
Ing  extended  negotiations  on  a  momen- 
tous nonaggresslon  treaty  between  the 
West  German  Republic  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  agreement  between  these 
two  of  Europe's  most  powerful  nations — 


nations  which  have  experienced  vicious- 
ly hostUe  relations  toward  each  other  in 
the  past— is  an  important  landmark  on 
the  path  toward  international  harmony 
and  permanent  peace. 

Historically  Russia  has  seldom  been 
an  aggressor  against  European  nations. 
Russians  have  proven  many,  many  times 
to  be  great  defensive  fighters  in  the 
world  when  their  motherland  has  been 
invaded  by  forces  of  other  European 
nations  — British,  Germans,  French. 
Throughout  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
Russian  peasants  and  leaders  suffered 
aggression  and  the  loss  of  many  thou- 
sands of  lives  during  invasions  by  forces 
of  Teutonic  allies. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  of  Prance  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  his  grand  army  in  invad- 
ing the  Russian  homeland.  The  Rus- 
sians fought  valiantiy  in  many  battles 
and  even  burned  their  beloved  capital 
city  Moscow,  rather  than  abandon  it  to 
the    French    following    the    battle    of 
Borodino  wher^  Napoleon's  army  suf- 
fered tremendoiis  losses  before  the  Rus- 
sians retreated.  Then  the  Russian  czar 
refused  to  make  peace.  Napoleon's  army 
retreated  from  Moscow  during  the  bitter 
winter  weather,  whUe  Russian  soldiers 
harassed  and  decimated  his  rear  guard. 
He  finally  escaped  to  Paris  in  a  phaeton 
with  but  a  few  attendants.  The  French 
Emperor    Napoleon    and    his    so-caUed 
grand  anny  composed  of  the  flower  of 
French  generals  and  army  corps,  along 
with  allies  he  conscripted  from  con- 
quered     European      nations— Austria, 
Prussia,  Italy,  and  other  countries— were 
destroyed  in  the  1812  invasion  of  Russia. 
Again  in  1854  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  French  Empire 
invaded  Russian  territory  in  the  Crimean 
War   The  Russians  won  renown  as  de- 
fensive fighting  men  throughout  that 
w&r. 

Iii  World  War  I  and  again  in  World 
War  n,  the  German  war  machine  invaded 
Russia.  Their  Invasion  In  the  First 
World  War  disclosed  the  corruption  of 
the  czar  and  the  Russian  nobles  who 
controlled  the  Empire  and  neglected  to 
maintain  its  forces,  and  to  supply  them 
with  arms,  ammimition,  and  transport. 
Their  defenseless  armies  were  crushed, 
and  the  revolution  swept  away  the  czar 
and  the  nobUity.  The  people  of  Russia 
took  over  their  own  government. 

In  World  War  H  HlUer,  foUowlng  his 
easy  conquest  of  France,  invaded  the 
Soviet  Union  with  millions  of  his  soldiers 
and  with  soldiers  of  his  Italian  and  Aus- 
trian aUies.  We  should  not  forget  that 
In  the  end  the  ground  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  airpower  crushed  the 
German  Armed  Forces  in  Russia,  cap- 
tured one  of  its  great  armies,  and  finally 
joined  our  armies  at  the  Elbe,  completely 
surrounding  the  Germans.  The  armed 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  stop 
untU  it  had  blasted  its  way  through  Ger- 
many to  Berlin.  All  Americans  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  and  thankful  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  our  ally  against 
HiUer's  aggressslon. 

It  Is  well  for  all  Americans  to  remem- 
ber that  10,500,000  men  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  killed  in 
combat  or  died  of  wounds  In  World  War 
n.  In  addition,  more  than  1  million  Rus- 
sian  Jews   were   exterminated   by   the 


Nazis  In  that  war.  More  than  20  miUlon 
Russian  peasants,  civilians— men.  wom- 
en, and  children— were  killed  by  German 
soldiers.  Also  In  that  same  period.  Hit- 
ler's soldiers  overran  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Of  the  Polish  and  Yugoslav  Armed 
Forces  more  than  2,300,000  were  kUled. 
wounded,  or  missing.  More  than  4.200.000 
clvUlans  were  killed.  And  Hitler  extermi- 
nated 4,500,000  Jewish  civilians— men. 
women  and  children. 

In  agreeing  to  the  nonaggresslon 
treaty  officials  of  West  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union  mutually  renounced  the  use 
of  force  In  future  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  In  addition,  their  leaders 
made  a  Joint  agreement  to  respect  the 
territorial  integrity  of  aU  European  stat^ 
vrith  their  existing  borders  as  determined 
following  the  end  of  World  War  H. 

This  historic  agreement  opens  the  way 
to  significant  improvement  In  West  Ger- 
many's relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact— 
the  East  European  defense  organization. 
One  West  German  spokesman  hailed  the 
treaty  as  "the  starting  point  for  further 
cooperation." 

Following  months  of  conferences,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  West  Germany.  Wal- 
ter Scheel,  and  Andrei  Gromyko  of  the 
Soviet  Union  produced  a  "renunciation 
of  force"  treaty.  This  treaty,  signed  by 
top  representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments, provides  in  simple,  direct  lan- 
guage that  the  boundaries  provided  at  the 
end  of  World  War  H  are  recognized  as 
permanent    boundaries    and    that    the 
status  quo  in  Europe,  including  the  Pol- 
ish-West German  boundary  along  the 
Oder-Nelsse  line,  is  recognized  as  perma- 
nent  Trade,  commerce,  and  diplomatic 
ties  between  the  Governments  and  the 
East  German  regime  of  Walter  Ulbricht 
are  recognized.  For  European  seciuity 
there  Is  a  nonaggresslon  agreement  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  wiUi  potentially 
lucrative    economic    arrangements    be- 
tween the  Borm  government  of  West  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Government  of  West  Germany  has 
received  SoNlet  Union  guarantee  that  the 
reunification  of  West  and  East  Germany 
sought  by  citizens  and  officials  on  both 
sides  of  Uie  Berlin  Wall  wUl  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
there  will  be  German  ratification  of  this 
pact  In  the  Four  Power  Talks  on  Berhn 
due  to  resume  this  September. 

Mr.  President,  this  momentous  Bonn- 
Moscow  accord  should  make  more  clear 
than  ever  the  folly  of  the  United  States 
maintaining  huge  armed  forces  m  West 
Germany.  It  is  absurd  and  an  outrage 
against  American  taxpayers  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  World 
War  n,  the  United  States  continues  to 
maintain  320,000  troops  and  nearly 
290  000  dependents  In  Western  Europe. 

Americans  should  know  that  at  this 
time  125  generals,  of  course,  with  their 
families,  are  enjoying  the  good  life  In 
West  Germany  and  other  European 
countries.  It  Is  astonishing  that  72  of 
the  125  generals  are  enjoying  the  good  Ute 
In  West  Germany.  Also,  a  total  of  8,000 
field  grade  officers  are  presently  In 
Europe.  More  than  one-half  of  these 
enjoy  luxurious  Uvlng  with  their  families 
In  West  Germany,  prolonged  vacations 
on  the  French  Riviera  and  in  Spain  and 
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Italy,  plus  skiing  in  Switzerland  and 
northern  France. 

Throughout  the  past  24  years  the 
United  States  has  increased  its  military 
might  by  fantastic  claims  of  an  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  allegedly 
by  Commimlst  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  the  recognition  that  there 
is  no  longer  even  a  hint  of  a  monolithic 
Communist  conspiracy  to  conquer  the 
world,  the  last  vestige  of  reason  for  us  to 
maintain  armed  forces  in  Western  Eu- 
rope has  ceased  to  exist.  Furthermore, 
Americans  have  reason  to  feel  outraged 
that  their  President  is  sending  thousands 
of  draftees  to  fight  in  Vietnam  following 
basic  training  of  4  months  when  seven 
divisions  of  highly  trained,  largely  pro- 
fessional career  officers  and  enlisted  men 
are  living  the  good  life  in  West  Germany. 
The  ofiicers  from  captain  up  to  the  gen- 
erals never  had  it  so  good.  They  are  Uvlng 
high  on  the  hog  with  their  wives  and 
youngsters,  with  servants  to  spare,  and 
enjoying  their  Mercedes  automobiles, 
skiing  in  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  and  traveling  by  air  and 
automobile  to  the  various  spas  and  famed 
vacation  areas  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  else- 
where. Many  of  the  noncommissioned 
officers,  the  backbone  of  our  Army,  are 
living  in  Western  Europe — ^West  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  elsewhere — like 
squawmen  with  their  families.  If  there 
were  a  sudden  grave  emergency — a  sud- 
den invasion  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air — one  wonders  if  sergeants  and  other 
enlisted  men  with  wives  and  children 
would  consider  their  welfare  and  safety 
ahead  of  his  Army  duties.  If  we  really 
need  to  maintain  thousands  of  fighting 
men  In  Europe  to  protect  the  United 
States,  then  the  term  of  duty  should  be 
no  longer  than  13  months;  and  no 
dependents. 

Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  con- 
stantly Increases,  while  the  West  German 
mark  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
strongest  currencies,  considered  more 
soimd  than  the  U.S.  dollar.  Why?  In  part 
because  of  our  massive  military  presence 
in  West  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope, together  with  the  expenditures  of 
billions  of  doUars  for  these  forces,  and 
the  huge  expenditures  made  over  there 
by  their  wives  and  families.  More  than 
100,000  civilians  of  West  Germany  and 
other  European  countries  are  employed 
at  high  wages  In  connection  with  our 
military  presence  on  the  continent. 

The  truth  is.  this  administration  is  en- 
gaging in  foreign  aid  and  giveaways  to 
West  Germany — the  third  wealthiest  na- 
tion in  the  entire  world.  Also,  to  other 
prosperous  European  countries  Including 
Belgium.  Luxembourg,  and  Spain.  This 
is  really  national  Insanity  on  our  part. 

New  realities,  which  should  have  been 
faced  In  the  1960's,  must  certainly  be  rec- 
ognized In  1970.  There  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain in  Europe  any  armed  forces  except 
liaison  officers,  some  headquarters  offi- 
cers In  Belgium  and  some  Air  Force  and 
logistic  support  in  West  Germany,  prin- 
cipally to  show  the  flag.  Our  Govern- 
ment should  bring  home  at  least  200,000 
groimd  troops  from  Europe  and  an  equal 
number  of  dependents  by  September  30 
of  this  year. 


During  the  last  few  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  withdrawn  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope more  than  approximately  12  ar- 
mored divisions  of  its  Armed  Forces.  Most 
of  these  soldiers  along  with  other  ground 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  now  sta- 
tioned along  the  6,500-mile  common 
border  separating  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  There  has  been  fight- 
ing and  bloodshed  and  the  Russians  have 
Invaded  sections  of  Mongolia  slicing  off 
Chinese  territory.  The  border  clashes  are 
becoming  more  frequent.  Possibly  a  war 
Is  Imminent  between  the  huge  Commu- 
nist nations  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  "monoUthic  Communist  conspir- 
acy," which  has  served  as  the  excuse  for 
so  many  of  our  foreign  policy  blunders, 
no  longer  exists.  The  Russian-Chinese 
disputes  threaten  to  explode  into  full- 
fledged  war.  It  is  well  known  that  Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia,  and  other  Commu- 
nist nations  in  Eastern  Europe  are  con- 
siderably further  from  Soviet  domination 
than  they  were  10  or  15  years  ago.  Very 
definitely,  Himgary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Ru- 
mania are  not  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  are  they,  in  fact,  satellites  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  nationalist 
Communist  countries. 

It  is  clear  that  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  generals  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  continue  to  view  the  world 
through  spectacles  of  the  1945  era.  when 
a  weak  Western  Europe  faced  a  dynamic 
expansionist,  cjiilcal  Soviet  Union  imder 
Joseph  Stalin.  Following  the  death  of 
dictator  Stalin,  the  threat  of  Invasion 
became  more  and  more  remote.  President 
Nixon  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
era  of  the  "cold  war"  between  our  Nation 
and  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  exists. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope no  longer  suffer  from  the  economic 
prostration,  military  weakness,  and 
political  instability  that  characterized 
them  when  their  cities  and  industries 
were  lying  In  rubble  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  Today,  West  Ger- 
many has  become  an  economic  super- 
power, the  third  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world. 

Today,  more  than  220.000  American 
troops  are  stationed  in  West  Germany 
alone.  We  are  spending  nearly  $15  billion 
a  year  to  support  our  NATO  forces.  In 
addition,  we  are  paying  70,000  German 
nationals  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  American  taxpayers'  money  each 
year  to  provide  services  for  our  troops 
stationed  in  the  West  Germany  Repub- 
lic. This  does  not  Include  the  vast  sums 
spent  In  Germany  by  dependents  of  the 
American  forces. 

The  tremendous  cost  to  our  taxpayers 
In  maintaining  320,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Western  Europe  and  approxi- 
mately 290,000  dependents  and  in  addi- 
tion more  than  100,000  civilian  employees 
has  been  increasing  year  after  year.  All 
of  this  unnecessary  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  has  resulted  in  huge  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits  yecu-  after 
year.  This  has  threatened  the  stability 
of  our  dollar. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  can 
certainly  provide  the  necessary  troops 
and  air  forces  to  defend  themselves.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  believe  that  the  280  mil- 
lion people   of   Western   Europe,   with 


tremendous  Industrial  resources  and  long 
military  experience,  are  incapable  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  240  million 
Russians.  This  at  a  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians are  engaged  in  sporadic  warfare 
with  800  million  Chinese. 

There  is  no  reason  for  Europe  to  de- 
pend on  us.  Since  the  death  of  Stalin, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  an  aggres- 
sive threat  to  our  NATO  aUies.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Kremlin  during  the  past  10 
years  have  been  Intent  on  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  ovp'n  people. 
The  Soviet  Union,  now  a  "have"  nation, 
no  longer  a  "have  not"  nation,  is  veering 
toward  capitalism. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  overwhelming 
presence  of  American  military  power  in 
the  pwist  quarter  century  has  foreclosed 
promising  avenues  of  Ehiropean  develop- 
ment. It  has  prevented  West  European 
countries  from  developing  their  own 
military  defense  system  to  the  extent 
they  probably  would  have  done  otherwise. 
It  has  encouraged  them  to  remain  en- 
cased in  the  cradle  of  dependency. 

The  United  States  should  leave  only  a 
strategic  reserve  In  Western  Europe.  Our 
massive  military  presence  in  Western 
Europe  has  become  merely  foreign  aid 
to  the  European  countries — ^needless  for- 
eign aid  costing  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  nations  of  Western  Europe  can 
imquestionably  provide  the  necessary 
troops  to  defend  themselves.  There  is  no 
reason  for  them  to  depend  on  us. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  656 
missiles  in  Polaris  submarines,  more  than 
1.200  ICBM's  and  some  650  intercon- 
tinental bombers.  It  Is  this  nuclear  um- 
brella that  provides  the  real  protection 
for  Europe,  not  excessive  numbers  of 
ground  troops. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  emerge  from 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  1940's  to  the 
reality  of  the  1970's,  close  down  our  un- 
necessary military  installations  and  make 
a  sincere  effort  to  solve  the  challenging 
crises  facing  us  here  at  home.  This  would 
be  a  major  step  toward  creating  an  In- 
ternational climate  conducive  to  peace. 

West  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  indicated  through  their  historic 
agreement  a  realization  that  armed 
might  is  not  a  satisfactory  means  of 
achieving  peace.  The  United  States  would 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  world 
harmony  by  reaching  the  same  conclu- 
sion and  by  withdrawing  our  armed 
forces  from  Western  Europe  without 
delay. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  able  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDnnTOUAL,  SEPARATE,  AND 
MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  gi- 
ll 23)— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  report  fav- 
orably, with  an  amendment,  the  joint 
resolution   (S.J.  Res.   1)    proposing  an 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
Sffor  the  direct  popi^ar  elecUon  ol  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  tne 
fr  >i!f  QtotTs  and  I  submit  a  report 
Son  I  S  .SiuLous  consent  that 
Se "eS^rt  be  printed,  together  with  toe 
S^JS  views  of  the  senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffim).  the  separate 
views  of  Senators  Griffik  and  Tydlngs, 
'iJ?he  minority  views  of  Senators  East- 
laj^Id   McClellan,  Ervin,  Hbusk.^  Fong. 

^^S^miNG  OmCER  .Mr  BVRD 
of  Wesl  Virginia  V.  The  repo|;t  w^  be  re- 
reived  and  the  joint  resolution  will  oe 
SacS  on  the  calendar:  and.  without  ob- 
SuMiUie  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
QueS  bv  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr  B  JyH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unam- 

mo'SS'nLnt  that  at  tl^;,  P^^^^fe^S' 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennesse 
Vk^.  Baker)  .  the  Senator  from  Micl^gan 
Mr    GRIFFIN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarboroitgh)  be  added  as  co- 
s^nsors  of  Senate  JointResolu^n  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ,  ^  „ci, 

m.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  1  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comn^Uee 
^  the  Judiciary  be  discl^rged  from 
further   consideration    of   House   Joint 
nSolution  681.  and  that  it  be  placed  on 
the  calendar.  ^^        ...    ... 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committ^  on 
the  Judiciary.  It  is  a  companion  H^e 
joint  resolution  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
luSon  1    which  Chairman  Celler  and 
SSSig  minority  Member  McCulloch 
SSe  cosponsored  in  the  House.  Out  of 
5?ference  to  their  prestige  and  seniority 
I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   it   be 
placed  on  the  calendar  at  th^  ^V^^.V,,,.^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

"  ^^BAS^Mr.  President,  today  marks 
anoSier  milestone  in  an  effort  almost  200 
?S^r?old-the  effort  to  abolish  our  out- 
5SS  and  dangerous  electoral  college 

^^Sta^e  the  very  beginning  of  our  Na- 
tion we  have  recognized  the  penis  in- 
volved to  a  system  that  leaves  the  choice 
of  a  PrSident  to  a  group  of  independent 
^tors  rnen  whose  freedom  to  disregard 
the  will'of  the  people  is  actuaJly  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  We  have  recog- 
nized the  inequities  in  a  scheme  that 
allocates  all  of  a  State's  electoral  votes 
to  the  candidate  who  T^•ins  a  popi^ar  vote 
plurality   in  that   Stat^regardl^s   of 
whether  that  pluraUty  is  1  vote  or  1  mU- 
lion  votes.  We  have  recognized  the  gra\e 
risks  that  the  wiU  of  the  people  can  eas- 
S  be  thv.arted-either  by  the  strange 
arithmetic  of  the  electoral  system  or  by 
the  tref.cherous  deeds  cf  a  few  power 
brokers  in  the  event  no  candidate  could 
secure  a  majority  of  electoral  votes 

Having  recognized  these  blatant  m- 
adequacies.  however,  we  have  yet  to  cor- 
rect them.  Repeatedly,  in  the  past,  we 
have  failed  to  achieve  agreement  as  to 
the  most  desirable  route  to  reform.  There 
was  always  near-unanimous  agreement 
as  to  the  need  for  reform,  but  Uttie  con- 
sensus as  to  what  particular  type  of  re- 
tonn.  . 

We  saw  the  need  for  reform  in  the 
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near  tragedy  of  1968.  when  "^is  co^nr 
came  within  42.000  votes  of  not  elect- 
S^wiy  man  President.  If  there  had  been 
a  "smaU  change  in  three  States  or  a 
change  of  less  than  one  and  a  hall  per- 
ce^<rf  the  popular  vote  in  CaUforma. 
neithS  Mr.  Nixon  nor  Mr.  Humphrey 
would  have  had  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.  The  decision  would  have  been 
Uien  thrown  to  the  third  party  <»n<U- 
date  who.  the  record  <iiscloses.  bad  46 
electors,  most  of  whom  had  signed  a 
Seie  to  do  his  will.  He  would  have  been 
in  the  driver's  seat,  so  that  he  could  have 
gone  from  one  candidate  to  the  other. 
saying,  in  essence.  "Gentlemen,  what  is 
yourbid  to  be  Pi-esident  of  the  United 

States?" 

I  do  not  say  that  in  derogation  of  the 
third  party  candidate,  who  would  have 
been  doing  what  the  Constitution  gives 
him  a  right  to  do.  The  question  we  have 
to  ask  is.  Is  this  the  way  for  the  people 
in  the  world's  most  powerful  democracy 
to  elect  their  leaders? 

We  have  seen  a  proliferation  of  sup- 
port for  the  various  types  of  propceals 
for  change.  Today  this  support  contin- 
ues, just  as  it  has  in  the  past.  However 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  achlevmg  that 
long-sought-after  national  consensus. 
We  see  increasing  support  for  the  pro- 
posal embodied  in  Senate  Joint  Rfsolu- 
tion  1.  which  has  been  reported  to  the 
Senate,  and  in  tiie  House  companion 
joint  resolution.  ^    „    ,     ..  ^ 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  eUminaUng 
one  of  the  most  imminent  threats  to  the 
continuity  and  stability  of  American 
Government.  We  are  on  the  verge  of 
abolishing  the  outmoded  electoral  col- 
lege system— and  replacing  it  with  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  President.  It 
is  an  effort  to  substitute  popular  choice 
for  political  chance.  ^   ♦v,- 

This  vital  reform  has  achieved  the 
most  universal  support  and  enthusiastic 
endorsement  ever  accorded  a  projwsal 
for  revising  tiie  antiquated  electoral  al- 
lege It  is  sunported  by  tiie  American  Bar 
Association.' tiie  Chamber  o' Commerce, 
the  National  Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness   and  the   National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  It  is  also  sup- 
ported bv  the  League  of  Women  Votere. 
the  AFL-CIO.  and  the  UAW.  Needless  to 
say.  this  is  a  remarkable  combination 
of  supporters.  ^  j  w„ 

Direct  popular  election  is  supported  by 
more  than  80  percent  of  tiie  American 
people,  according  to  several  polls  that 
have  been  conducted. 

Mr  President,  in  these  troubled  and 
critical  times.  I  believe  tiiat  Is  Indeed  a 
remarkable  consensus  on  a  major  issue 
of  public  policy.  .  . 
Direct  popular  election  was  supported 
by  65  percent  of  the  legislators  respond- 
ing to  a  recent  poll  of  the  legislators  of 
the  27  States  thought  least  likely  to  ap- 
prove of  direct  election.  

I  should  say  that  our  distinguished 
Republican  whip,  who  initiated  that  poll, 
provided  a  great  sen-ice  to  Uie  Senate 
and  indeed  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country,  in  wiping  out  the  concern  that 
a  few  people  had  about  the  possibility 
of  ratification  of  direct  election  by  the 
State  legislatures.  ^^    „    ^ 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  House 


of  Representatives  passed  a^dlrect  pop- 
ular election  amendment  by  tiie  lop- 
sided margin  of  339-70.  That  is  an  in- 
credible show  of  strengtii.  revealing  the 
sti-ong  grassroots  support  direct  election 
must  have  tiiroughout  Uie  countiir. 

With  the  filing  of  this  report  endors- 
ing, by  an  ll-to-«  vote,  the  passage  of 
seriate  Joint  Resolution  1.  today  we  t^e 
anotiier  historic  step  on  Uie  road  U>  re- 
form. We  are  reporting  tiie  measure  In  a 
form  identical  to  tiiat  Passedby  the 
House,  witii  but  one  exception  "I^e  Orn- 
ate amendment  provides  tiiat  direct  elec- 
tion will  go  into  effect  1  year  after  the 
April    15   foUowlng   ratification   rather 
toS  the  January  '20  date  of  the  House 
resolution.  This  change  Pro\»des  some 
possibUitv— albeit  a  slim  one— that  direct 
?^iar  election  could  be  ratified  by  the 
States  in  time  to  be  in  effect  for  tiie  1972 

"^ MnPresident.  we  face  a  very  difficult 
struggle  to  secure  Senate  passage  of  Sen- 
IteTotot  Resolution  l^\Y^}^''S^ 
say  that  victory  was  at  hand,  but  at  tn^ 
time  I  admit  to  an  uphill  fight  ahead. 
Frankly.  I  welcome  it. 

Ihop^  our  colleagues  will  read  and 
consideV  the  views  set  out  in  tins  report. 
T^Ttiey  will  analyze  the  thousands 
of  pages  of  hearing  records  that  have 
SLS  compUed  since  we  began  a  study 
of  tiie  electoral  coUege  almost  5  years 
aKo  I  hope  tiiey  wUl  study  tiie  arguments 
m^e  by  botii  sides  during  tiie  debates 
Siead    I  am  confident  tiiat  when  the 
Sestion  of  electoral  reform  is  analyzed 
Snite  merits,  direct  popular  election  will 
S?  found  far  and  away  the  most  neces- 
^ry?  tiie  most  desirable,  the  most  effec-  | 

'^No'Ms'^he  time  for  action.  And  It  is  ^ 
the  senate's  turn  to  act.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  wU  no  longer  put  up 
witii  thV  electoral  college.  They  want 
eStoral  reform.  They  want  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President.  They  want 
SieS  te  Siake  this  choice  themselves 

1  hope  we  will  act  prompt^  f°*^,*!5?. 
sively  to  end  Uie  threat  of  electoral  mis- 
fire now  and  for  all  tune. 

Mr  President,  I  might  make  an  addi- 
tional observation,  too.  Fi'-st  of  aU  J 
l-ooe  that  our  colleagues  ui  the  Senate. 

2  UierJead  the  report.  wUl  recognize 
Sat  iiS  tills  major  constitutional 
S^g^  iS  are  confronted,  as  in  the  pas- 
saS^S'^ny  oUier  constitutional  amend- 
^nt  or  any  other  law.  with  tiie  possi- 
Ey  that  men  at  some  future  date  will 
?ry  to  distort  Uie  basic  thrust  of  Uie  leg- 
islation for  their  own  personal  gain 

Mr.  President,  the  direct  clecUon  pro- 
Dosal  Is  not  a  perfect  propos^.  I  know 
S?  no  ^rf ect  law.  because  It  always  de- 
pends %n  Uie  honesty.  Uie  uitegnty 
and  UieVlncerity  of  Uiose  charged  wlUi 
the  respcnsibiUty  of  administering  It 

However,  as  Senators  read  Uiese  two 
reoorts  the  majority  report  and  the  mi- 
noriS^^Port.  I  hope  that  Uiey  wiU  wejh 
the  possibility  of  misfire  under  the  direct 
efectiSf  system  against  Uie  Possibihty  of 
misfire  uider  any  of  the  other  w^- 
intentioned  alternatives  that  have  been 

^"^ThS-e  have  been  several  concerns  ex- 
nr^ed  by  learned  citizens  tiiroughout 
thfSunthr  as  to  what  will  happen  un- 
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der  a  new  system.  I  think  each  of  these 
possibihties  has  to  be  weighed  against 
what  has  happened  and  could  happen 
imder  the  present  system,  and  under  any 
of  the  otiier  well-intentioned  altema- 
tives- 

The  possibility  of  fraud  has  been 
raised.  Indeed,  there  Is  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  does  not  know  that  there 
are  unscrupulous  souls  throughout  the 
country  who  would  like  to  distort 
any  system  to  work  their  will.  We  must 
be  careful  that  this  does  not  happen. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  repoi-ts  will  show,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  possibility  of  fraud  would  be 
less  under  the  direct  election  proposal 
than  under  the  system  we  now  foUow. 
A  few  fraudulent  votes,  under  the  present 
system,  can  result  in  casting  an  entire 
State's  electoral  vote  for  one  candidate 
or  the  other.  For  example,  in  our  most 
populous  State,  California,  which  has  40 
electoral  votes,  a  few  fraudulent  votes  In 
a  close  race  could  throw  the  entire  vote 
of  California  behind  candidate  X.  Thus  a 
few  thousand  fraudulent  votes  in  one 
State  would  swing  15  percent  of  the  votes 
necessary  to  elect  a  candidate  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  impact 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  im- 
pact 1,000  or  10,000  fraudulent  votes 
would  have  if  they  had  been  commingled 
with  approximately  70  million  popular 
votes  nationwide. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  incentive  to 
become  involved  in  fraud  would  be  sig- 
nificantly less  under  a  direct  popular 
vote  system.  Also.  I  might  add.  the  best 
way  to  prevent  fraud  is  to  watch  the 
precinct,  to  wateh  the  voting  booth.  Un- 
der a  direct  popular  vote  system,  there  is 
a  greater  incentive  to  watoh  each  voting 
booth,  and  to  make  sure  as  many  votes 
are  cast  as  legally  possible,  no  more  and 
no  less.  The  direct  popular  vote  system 
Is  the  only  plan  which  really  counts 
every  vote,  and  which  gives  to  each  party 
the  incentive  to  see  that  as  many  votes 
as  possible  are  cast  in  each  precinct  In 
the  coimtry. 

Under  the  present  system,  we  know 
that  if  you  lose  a  State  by  one  vote,  you 
might  as  well  lose  it  by  a  million.  If  you 
know  you  are  going  to  lose  it,  there  Is 
very  little  incentive  to  try  to  lessen  the 
size  of  the  loss.  The  converse  is  also 
true:  if  you  know  you  are  going  to  win 
a  State  by  half  a  million,  there  is  no  in- 
centive to  try  to  win  it  by  750,000. 

That  is  not  true,  let  me  suggest,  under 
a  direct  popular  vote  system,  because  In 
that  system  we  know  that  every  vote  cast 
Is  counted.  If  you  win  by  a  landslide  and 
yet  are  able  to  add  100,000.  or  10,000.  or 
10  votes  to  the  count,  your  party  is  goin^r 
to  receive  credit;  and  the  same  is  true 
If  you  are  going  to  be  defeated.  Why  sit 
still  and  be  defeated  by  500.000,  when 
you  can  whlttie  the  margin  to  300,000? 

So  I  think,  in  addition  to  closer  follow- 
ing of  the  precinct  by  each  party  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  not  some  of  these 
shoianigans  going  on.  we  would  also  see 
an  increased  degree  of  political  activity 
In  some  of  those  precincts.  States,  and 
regions  which  have  heretofore  had  a 
one-party  political  structure.  The  direct 


popular  vote  system  would  create  an  in- 
centive for  a  two-party  system  with 
vigorous,  active  i>arty  organizations. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  excessively.  I  think 
perhaps  I  should  make  one  additional 
observation.  We  now  have  before  the 
Senate  a  measuie  which,  if  passed  by 
the  House  and  if  successful,  would  pro- 
vide the  26th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  would  reform  our  electoral 
college  system.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives recently  passed  and  the  Senate 
leadership  put  directly  on  the  calendar 
without  its  going  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  another  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment.  If  it  is  passed  and 
ratified,  it  would  be  the  26th  or  27th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  if  both 
of  them  are  ratified — as  I  frankly  hope 
they  will  be. 

There  is  yet  another  measiure  which  I 
am  concerned  about:  namely,  the  effort 
to  try  to  give  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  voice  in  Congress.  That,  too, 
if  it  were  passed,  would  result  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  There  is 
yet  another  possible  measure  which  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments has  reported  out,  as  our  distin- 
guished present  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  and  our  assistant 
minority  leader  realize,  dealing  with  the 
lowering  of  the  voting  age.  The  question 
now  before  us,  of  course,  is  whether  to 
proceed  with  it,  because  of  the  court  tests 
which  will  be  Involved  relative  to  the 
validity  of  a  statute  which  has  already 
passed. 

I  would  ask  my  fellow  Senators  to  con- 
sider all  of  these  measures  carefully,  and 
on  their  merits.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  have  action,  that  we 
show  the  people  of  this  country  that  our 
system  is  able  to  purge  Itself  of  some  of 
the  inequities  which  exist.  For  example, 
some  of  the  ladies  in  the  country  are  not 
able  to  obtain  equal  jobs  with  their  male 
counterparts,  although  they  have  equal 
talents.  They  are  not  able  to  obtain  equal 
and  adequate  education  compared  to 
male  students,  and  they  are  not  able  to 
go  into  business  without  going  through 
additional  legal  steps  not  required  of 
male  citizens.  I  think  it  is  important  for 
us  to  wipe  away  these  inequities,  and 
also  to  show  that,  in  our  electoral  proc- 
ess, we  can  have  meaningful  reform,  and 
that  we  can  give  a  voice  to  some  700,000 
or  800,000  citizens  in  this  coimtry  who 
now  have  no  voice  in  establishing  na- 
tional policy  which  directiy  affects  them 
and  their  sons  and  daughters. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  be 
very  careful  to  proceed  in  a  manner 
which  will  Insure  the  success  of  each 
metisiue  on  its  own  merits.  We  must  not 
do  anything  which  would  deter  one  or 
the  other  from  being  passed.  I  know  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  we  should  pro- 
ceed, but  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  keep 
the  channels  of  consultation  open. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body,  those 
present  and  those  not  present,  «ill  con- 
tinue to  share  their  thoughts  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who.  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  happens  to  be  in  the  midst 


of  these  proposals  for  constitutional 
revision.  I  think  these  measures  are  im- 
portant, and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
work  together  toward  achieving  success 
in  all  these  pi-oposed  reforms.  I  think 
the  Nation  is  watehing  us,  to  see  whether 
this  effort  is  viable  or  not.  I  think  it  is, 
but  time  alone  will  tell. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  jield  to  my 
friend  from  Michigan.  As  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  policy  he  initiated,  which  gives  us 
a  better  perspective  of  what  the  State 
legislatures  will  do.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  had  been  suggesting  that  this 
was  the  case  for  some  time,  but  I  must 
say  I  was  acting  on  a  visceral  feeling 
rather  than  the  scientific  evidence  our 
distingiiished  colleague  from  Michigan 
has  presented. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively and  followed  with  interest  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  as  he  presented  the  report 
today  on  the  resolution  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  achieve  elec- 
toral reform.  Certainly  this  is  an  impor- 
tant day  in  the  Senate  and  in  Congress 
as  we  finally  arrive  at  this  stage  in  the 
process  of  amending  the  Constitution. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  leadership  in  reaching  this 
important  step. 

As  he  has  indicated,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
reported  resolution.  Yet,  I  wish  to  note 
that,  along  with  some  other  members  of 
the  committee,  I  believe  I  see  ways  in 
which  this  resolution  could  be  improved. 
Many  times,  those  cf  us  In  this  body  are 
confronted  with  situations  when  we  sup- 
port and  vote  for  measures  even  though 
we  do  not  agree  100  percent  with  every 
provision  and  sentence  in  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation. In  this  instance,  as  in  some  others, 
the  overall  objective  is  so  important  that 
I  am  willing  to  go  along  to  achieve  that 
objective  despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
features  about  the  measure  with  which 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied. 

I  point  in  particular  to  the  nmoff  pro- 
vision included  In  the  reported  resolu- 
tion, providing  that  if  no  candidate  in 
an  election  for  President  receives  40 
percent  of  the  popular  vote,  a  nmoff  elec- 
tion will  be  held.  Many  serious  students 
of  this  problem  believe  that  the  runoff 
provision  would  encourage  third  parties 
and  would  weaken  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. I  recognize,  also,  that  there  are 
serious  students  who  say  just  the 
opposite. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydincs)  and  I  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee— and  have  referred  in  our  separate 
views  to — an  amendment  which  would  do 
away  with  the  runoff  provision  and  pro- 
vide, instead,  for  an  alternative  proce- 
dure when  no  candidate  received  40  per- 
cent of  tiie  popular  vote.  Our  amendment 
provides  that,  in  the  event  no  candidate 
received  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote, 
we  would  then  look  to  the  electoral  vote. 

The  electoral  vote  would  be  tabulated 
without  the  inten'ention  or  existence  of 
any  electors,  to  see  if  one  of  t±ie  caudi- 
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dates  had  received  a  majority  of  the 

"'u  wSm'Scalled  that  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  President,  he  received 
ISXn  40  percent  of  the  popu  ar  vote 
1,5  nevertheless,  received  a  majority  of 

%ur  Sid'amendment  provides  for 
a  further  step  in  the  event  no  candidate 
?ec2ived  40  percent  of  the  popiUar  vote 
and  no  cancMate  received  a  majority  of 

the  electoral  votes.  In  that  event  the 
Resident  would  be  selected  from  between 

the  two  top  candidates  r^^^^^V'^V^n J?ei 
votes  by  a  joint  session  of  Congiess, 
with  each  Senator  and  each  Representa- 
tive having  one  vote.  Thus,  our  amend- 
ment would  do  away  with  the  need  for  a 
runoff  election. 

I  have  the  strong  feeling— and  it  is 
only  a  feellng-that  there  would  be 
more  votes  in  the  Senate  for  the  direct 
election  proposal  if  such  an  amentoerU 
were  added.  Furthermore,  if  such  an 
I^encSnent  were  added  I  believe  it  would 
be  easier  to  get  the  legislatures  of  thre«- 
fourths  of  the  States  to  ratify  the  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  dlstta- 
guished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  asked  that  the  report  and  the  sep- 
arate ^-iews  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
that  the  discussion  therem  of  these 
S^t^  can  ^  read  and  studied  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  thought- 
ful words  of  the  Senator  'rom  »«chigan. 
as  weU  as  his  careful  study  and  his  faith- 
ful support  of  the  overall  P/opositlon 
that  we  have  change  and  ttiat  the  most 
important  element  is  the  first  step,  the 
direct  election,  the  popular  vote. 

I  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  as 
honest  as  I  know  how  ^  expressing  my 
feelings  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan^ 
I  cannot  honesUy  say  that  I  support  his 
proposal  as  an  alternative  to  the  nmoff. 
but  neither  can  I  honestly  say  that  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  it.  .  „„„, 

AS  the  Senator  from  Michigan  knows, 
when  I  first  introduced  a  direct  election 
resolution,  I  shared  the  same  concerns 
he  had:  and.  as  a  result,  my  original 
proposal  had  a  contingency  of  the  House 
and  Senate  joint  session.  So  this  has  a 
certain  amount  of  appeal. 

However,  the  more  I  have  studied  the 
matter,  the  more  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  number  one  ingredient  of  any 
electoral  system  today,  which  is  credibil- 
ity The  possibility  of  a  candidate  bemg 
chosen  by  either  the  House  or  the  elec- 
toral system,  when  a  candidate  who  has 
fewer  popular  votes  vrtns  or  a  candidate 
who  has  a  relatively  small  percentge  of 
nopular  votes  wins  concerns  me,  as  to 
whether  this  man  can  have  the  creden- 
tials necessary  to  really  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  in  what  he  does  as 

"  So  I  hope  we  can  thresh  this  matter 
out  on  the  floor  and  let  the  Senate  work 
its  will.  If  the  Senate  feels  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  wiU  enthusiastically  suppcyt 
that  on  the  final  decision  in  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  is  Important  for  us  to  rojog- 
nlze  that,  whether  the  Senator  from 
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Michigan  is  right  or  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  right  relative  to  the  contin- 
eency  provision,  with  the  exception  of 
Ke  Lincoln  election  in  1860,  we  have 
never  had  a  President  elected  who  had 
"ewer  than  40  percent  of  the  popular 

''"perhaps  we  ought  to  take  a  littie  closer 
look  at  the  Lincoln  election,  because  if 
a  great  President  such  as  Lincoln  would 
not  have  been  elected  under  a  system, 
we  had  better  say,  "Now,  wait  a  min- 
ute. Maybe  we  had  better  take  anoUier 
look  ••  But  even  In  1860.  President  Lin- 
coln, under  the  electoral  college,  got 
39.76  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  and 
he  was  not  on  the  ballot  in  10  States.  We 
are  going  to  guarantee  that  aU  Presi- 
dential candidates  get  on  Uie  baUot.  So 
if  that  had  been  tiie  criterion  in  1860 
President  Lincoln  would  have  had  more 
than  40  percent  of  Uie  popular  vote. 

So  let  us  study  this  matter.  I  agam 
thank  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  for  his  wiUingness  to  stu(^ 
this  matter  and  to  support  the  general 
thrust  which  is  so  important,  that  we 
come  up  with  a  way  to  do  away  with  Uie 
shortcomings  of  the  present  system  and 
come  as  close  to  perfection  as  we  pos- 

siblv  C£LI1 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr    GRIFFIN.    The    jimior   Senator 
from  Michigan  is  also  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  the  resolution,  as  reported, 
contains  no  absolute  requirement  for 
uniform  standards  of  voting  qualifica- 
tions among  the  several  States.  I  hope 
very  much,  now  that  the  Senate  has  de- 
cided—I   believe   unwisely— to   fix   the 
voting  age  by  statute  at  18  years  of  age. 
that  I  may  be  wrong  in  terms  of  my  judg- 
ment as  to  the  constitutionality  of  that 
action.  I  hope  the  Supreme  Court  will 
to  able  to  find  it  constitutional.  I  believe 
strongly  that  any  provision  calling  for 
the  direct  election  of  the  President  should 
also  provide  for  uniform  qualifications 
for  voters.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to 
seek  to  elect  a  President  of  the  United 
States  by  direct  popxilar  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  to  count  the  votes  of  19- 
year-olds  in  some  States,  18-year-olds 
in  some  States,  and  21-year-olds  in  other 
States. 

The  whole  purpose.  I  take  It.  of 
the  direct  popular  election  proposal.  Is 
to  assure  that  the  vote  of  each  person 
will  be  equal  to  the  vote  of  every  other 
person  throughout  the  United  States. 

We  would  have  an  unfortunate  situ- 
ation. I  suggest,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  strike  down  the  statute  passed 
by  Congress  trying  to  provide  for  18- 
year-olds  to  vote,  and  In  the  meantime, 
we  should  have  approved  this  electoral 
reform  proposal  without  Inclusion  of 
such  a  provision. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  the  floor, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  number  of  newspaper 
articles  and  editorials  commenting  on 
the  amendment  to  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydincs)  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  23.  1970] 


AN  Alternative  to  Presidential  Runoffs 
As  the  Senate  approaches  a  vote  on  Uie 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  for  oi- 
rect  election  of  the  President  »"  f  *^« 
lesser  reforms  designed  to  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college  appear  to  have  been  discarded. 
The  votes  m  thV  Senate  Judiciary  Conimlt- 
tee  two  months  ago  clearly  indicated  as 
did  the  previous  action  of  the  House,  that 
only  the  direct-election  plan  has  a  chance 
of  enactment.  But  the  Bayh  resolution 
adopted  by  the  committee  Is  still  open  W 
amendment,  and  efforts  to  Improve  It  wlU 
continue  on  the  floor. 

The  most  interesting  proposal  of  this  sort 
to   come  to  our  attention  is  sponsored  by 
senators  Griffin  and  Tj-dlngs.  It  is  designed 
as  were  some  of  the  amendments  considered 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  runoff  election  contemplated  by  toe 
Bayh  resolution  in  case  no  candidate  for 
President  should  receive  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  popular  vote.  The  two  senators  fear, 
as  do  many  others,  that  resort  to  a  runoff 
would  encourage  splinter  parties  and  poliU- 
cal  bargaining.  They  have  tried  to  give  addi- 
tional underpinning  to  the  two-party  sys- 
tem and  to  remove  all  Incentive  for  the  two 
front  runners  In  a  multlple-candldate  con- 
test to  bargain  with  third  or  fourth  pwUes 
The     Griffln-Tydlngs     mechanism     would 
come  into  operation  only  If  ^l^^^^^^^^. 
should  win  40  percent  of  the  vote.  In  that 
event,  it  would  declare  the  front-runner  elec- 
ted If  he  "received  the  greatest  number  oi 
the  votes  cast  In  each  of  several  states  which 
in  combination  are  entitled  to  a  Climber  of 
senators  and  representatives  In  the  Congress 
constituting  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  members  of  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
fess       ••  This  is  a  technical  way  of  saying 
that   k' candidate   would   win   »/  he  had   a 
majority  of  electoral  votes  even  1^  he  did  not 
have  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  In  effKt 
it  is  a  bow  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he  is  the 
only  person  who  has  won  the  presidency  in 
the  pMt  with  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  Lincoln  had  39.9  percent. 

If  no  candidate  could  qualify  either  of 
these  tests,  the  Griffln-Tydlngs  formula  would 
have  the  President  elected  by  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress,  with  each  member  casting  one 
vote.  A  special  session  of  the  new  Congress 
elected  in  November  would  meet  on  the  nrsi 
Monday  In  December  and  make  the  cho  ce 
from  the  two  top  candidates.  No  minority 
party  candidate  would  still  be  In  the  run- 
ning at  this  polnt-a  provision  deliberately 
intended  to  dUcourage  third  parties  and  to 
eliminate  bargaining  for  the  Presidency. 

This  contingency  election  plan  U  designed 
to  discourage  Its  own  use.  If  it  had  been  in 
the  Constitution  from  the  beginning,  no 
presidential  election  in  our  entire  hmtory 
would  have  been  decided  by  Congress.  WhUe 
electoral  votes  might  stiU  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  winner  in  rare  cases,  the  unfaithful 
elector  problem  would  be  eliminated  and  elec- 
toral votes  could  not  be  used  to  put  the 
Dopular-vote  loser  In  the  White  House.  Con- 
h^  might,  in  one  of  those  rare  Instances 
m  which  the  choice  would  faU  to  it  elect 
the  second  man  In  the  popular-vote  contest, 
but  sponsors  of  this  proposal  feel  that,  with 
the  country  so  divided.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  minority  President  to  start  his  term 
with  a  working  majority  In  Congress. 

The  fate  of  this  proposal  wUl  depend  upon 
whether  a  majority  In  the  Senate  Is  worried 
about  the  uncertainties  of  possible  runoff 
elections.  If  a  majority  Is  so  worried.  It  is 
good  to  have  at  hand  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive. But  the  differences  between  Senators 
Griffin  and  Tydlngs  on  one  hand  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  other  should 
not  be  allowed  to  imperil  the  enactment  or 
the  direct-election  amendment.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  indicated  in  many  ways  that 
they  want  to  elect  their  President's  by  their 
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own  direct  votes,  and  we  think  the  Senate 
and  then  the  state  legislatures  should  lose  no 
time  m  giving  them  that  right. 

[Prom  the  Traverse  City   (Mich.)    Record 

Eagle.  July  11,  1970) 

Safeguarding  the  Two-Paitt  System 

Traverse  City's  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin 

has  teamed  with  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs 

of  Maryland  to  offer  a  safeguard  amendment 

to  current   proposals  for   direct   election   of 

the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  constitutional  amendment  as  now 
structured  calls  for  a  runoff  election  between 
the  two  leading  candidates  If  no  candidate 
receives  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  total  pop- 
ular vote.  Griffin  and  Tydlngs  correctly  see 
this  as  a  danger  to  the  two-party  system,  or 
as  a  "dangerous  incentive  to  splinter  party 
movements,"'  as  Griffin  puts  It.  It  could  lead 
to  the  wooing  of  third  and  fourth  party 
leaders  and  political  commitments  for  their 
support  in  the  runoff. 

The  present  system  of  requiring  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  electoral  college  votes  for 
election  guarantees  a  two-party  system,  since 
no  candidate  can  receive  such  a  majority  If 
the  votes  are  divided  by  a  multi-party  system. 
The  Griffin-Tydings  proposal  wotUd,  In 
effect,  restore  the  electoral  college  procedure 
If  no  candidate  received  40  per  cent.  The 
front-runner  would  be  declared  elected  if  he 
"received  the  greatest  number  of  the  votes 
cast  In  each  of  several  states  which  In  com- 
bination are  entitled  to  a  number  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  the  Congress  con- 
stituting a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  Congress  .  .  ." 
Abraham  Lincoln,  for  example,  received  39.9 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote,  but  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  electoral  college  votes. 

Griffln-Tydlngs  would  go  a  st«p  further. 
If  no  candidate  could  be  elected  by  either  of 
these  methods,  the  winner  would  be  deter- 
mined by  a  vote  of  Congress,  each  member. 
House  and  Senate,  casting  one  vote.  Congress 
would  vote  in  December  and  choose  between 
the  two  top  candidates. 

Why  go  to  these  lengths  to  bolster  the  two- 
party  system?  Because  we  have  seen  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  multi-party  systems  In  other 
countries.  France  being  a  notable  example. 
When  power  Is  diffused  and  deals  must  be 
made  between  so  many  diverse  parties  to 
patch  together  a  government,  stability  Is 
sacrificed  and  sometimes  there  is  no  govern- 
ment at  all.  The  present  system  has  Ite  faults, 
but  they  are  not  as  great  as  those  so  visible 
in  the  splintered,  weakened  governments 
shattered  by  numerous  minority  political 
parties. 

[Prom  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle. 
July  20. 1970] 
Griffin-Ttdincs  Amendment  Improves  Pros- 
pect FOR  Direct  Election  Reform 

The  time  Is  fast  approaching  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  proposal  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  president.  Various  other 
suggestions  for  changing  our  dangerous  and 
outmoded  selection  method  have  been  stud- 
led  and  dropped,  and  it  Is  now  certain  that 
Senate  action  wUl  be  based  on  the  popular 
vote  plan. 

The  House  voted  overwhelmingly  (339  to 
70)  for  direct  election,  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
this  demonstrated  zeal  for  reform  will  carry 
considerable  weight  in  the  Senate,  where  up 
to  now  opposition  to  change  has  appeared 
to  be  more  formidable. 

We  said  at  the  time  of  the  House  vote  that 
no  system  can  be  perfect,  and  that  while  the 
popular  vote  plan  has  its  flaws.  It  Is  vastly 
superior  to  the  present  antiquated  Electoral 
College  system.  The  feature  often  cited  as 
the  major  weakness  of  the  direct  election 
proposal  Is  the  provision  for  a  runoff  If  the 
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leading  popular  candidate  fails  to  get  40  per 
cent  of  the  vote. 

This  is  seen  by  a  number  of  congressmen — 
notably  by  Sens.  Robert  P.  Griffin,  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  of  Maryland — 
as  a  dangerous  Incentive  to  splinter  party 
movements.  They  also  believe  the  runoff 
feature  may  prevent  the  measure  from  re- 
ceiving the  two-thirds  majority  support  re- 
quired to  send  it  to  the  state  for  ratlflcation. 

The  have  offered  a  solution  In  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  direct  election  measure 
(Senate  Joint  Resolution  1)  which  strikes  us 
as  eminently  sensible.  They  propose  to  elim- 
inate the  runoff  feature  by  a  provision  that 
in  the  event  no  candidate  received  at  least 
40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote,  but  the  front- 
runner  got  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
the  states  have  under  the  present  system,  he 
would  be  elected. 

In  the  event  the  front-nmner  did  not  get 
such  a  majority,  the  election  would  then  be 
decided  by  a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  each 
member  having  one  vote.  The  choice  would 
be  between  the  top  two  vote-getters  in  the 
popular  election. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  the  two  top 
candidates  would  be  in  the  running  If  the 
election  result  is  to  be  determined  by  con- 
gressional vote.  There  would  be  no  minority 
party  candidate  in  the  field.  The  provision 
elves  important  protection  to  the  two-party 
system,  removing  all  incentive  for  the  front- 
runners  in  a  multlcandldate  race  to  bargain 
with  third  or  fourth  parties. 

Sen.  Griffin  points  out  that  in  order  to 
gain  "tremendous  political  leverage"  under 
the  present  runoff  plan  "all  that  one  or  sev- 
eral splinter  parties  need  do  Is  attract  20 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote.  Under  the  direct 
election  amendment  as  written,  the  prospect 
of  sectional  or  ideological  parties  crassly  bar- 
gaining with  the  major  parties  In  the  first 
election  or  the  runoff  becomes  too  real. 

"Widespread  cynical  dealing  and  perma- 
nent party  fragmentation  may  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  our  stable  two-party  system 
as  we  know  It  today." 

(Prom  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.),  Enquire*  * 

News,  June  13.  1970] 

Dropping  Electoral  College  Urgent — 

Wallace  Could  EJxploit  It 

George  C.  Wallace's  return  to  the  pinnacle 
of  power  in  Alabama  has  given  a  dramatic 
boost  to  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment authored  by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind., 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President. 

A  growing  sense  of  concern  Is  evident 
around  the  country  among  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  as  the  full  Impact  sinks  in 
of  Wallace's  recent  victory  In  the  Alabama 
run-off  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
governor — a  victory  which  assures  his  re- 
turn to  that  office  and  probaWy  the  revival 
of  his  third  party  movement. 

All  at  once  the  danger  that  Wallace,  the 
arch  segregationist,  can  Jam  up  the  archaic 
method  by  which  presidents  are  elected 
seems  very  real.  This,  in  turn,  is  fueling  a 
drive  in  support  of  the  Bayh  amendment 
to  abolish  the  electoral  college  and  provide 
for  the  pt^ular  election  of  the  president. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
big  states  and  small  states  on  this  issue, 
but  fortunately  the  direct  election  move- 
ment has  not  become  snarled  in  partisan 
poUtlcs.  Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin.  R-Mlch.,  the 
Senator  minority  whip,  has  allied  himself 
with  Bayh  In  this  cause. 

That  can  be  counted  as  good  news  for  the 
backers  of  the  amendment.  The  bad  news 
has  to  do  with  timing.  Political  observers 
believe  it  will  take  a  combined  major  effort 
by  the  White  House,  Congressional  leaders 
of  both  parties  and  sympathetic  state  ad- 
ministrations throughout  the  nation  to  get 
the  amendment  ratified  in  time  for  the  1972 
presidential  election. 


And  that  is  the  date  when  the  direct  elec- 
tion provision  may  be  needed  most,  Wallace 
threatened  to  deadlock  the  1968  election. 
There  is  a  strong  chance  he  actually  could 
puU  such  a  thing  off  In  1972. 

Bayh  drafted  the  direct  election  amend- 
ment on  the  basis  of  many  detailed  legal 
and  political  studies.  The  subject  has 
cropped  up  now  and  then  in  American  po- 
litical life  for  at  least  the  last  100  years. 

Thus,  while  the  amendment  was  not  de- 
signed specifically  to  block  Wallace  and  his 
political  philosophy,  the  Alabaman  has  added 
a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  question  by  threat- 
ening to  turn  the  1972  election  Into  a  horse 
trading  operation. 

Declaring  that  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege system  constitutes  "a  dangerous  time 
bomb  ticking  away  at  the  heart"  of  the 
American  governmental  system,  Bayh  told 
newsmen  the  other  day : 

"We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  most  Im- 
portant officer  in  the  free  world  chosen  by 
power  brokers  behind  a  strategy  of  hate  and 
division.  I  urge  every  American  to  Join  us 
in  the  fight  to  enact  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  providing  for  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President." 

A  constitutional  amendment  must  be  i^ 
proved  by  a  two-thirda  of  each  chamber  of 
Congress  and  ratified  by  three-quarters  of 
the  states.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  approved  an  amendment  almost 
Identical  to  the  one  offered  by  Bayh  by  an 
overwhelming   vote  of  339  to  70. 

As  a  third  party  candidate  In  1972  Wallace 
would  have  no  chance  to  win  election  as 
president  Just  as  was  the  case  In  1968,  but  he 
could  decide  which  of  the  two  major  party 
candidates  to  put  Into  the  White  Hovise. 

Wallace's  strategy  to  cut  a  deal  became 
apparent  In  1968.  He  hoped  to  keep  the  two 
major  candidates  from  polling  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes.  However,  he  did  not  visualize 
letting  the  contest  go  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  system  now  provides, 
with  each  state  delegation  casting  one  vote. 
Instead  he  made  it  clear  he  would  keep  a 
tight  grip  on  the  electoral  votes  he  received 
and  switch  them  to  the  major  candidate 
willing  to  make  a  deal  with  him. 

On  the  basis  of  Wallace  s  campaign  ora- 
tory such  a  deal  would  contain  strong  racial 
overtones.  A  reversal  of  school  desegregation 
policies  could  be  among  Wallace's  demands. 
VThat  chance  does  Wallace  have  of  gaining 
such  a  balance-of-power  position  if  the  pres- 
ent electoral  process  remains  unchanged? 
In  1968  Wallace  took  48  of  the  538  electoral 
votes  and  his  strategy  fell  short. 

The  next  time  he  apparently  Intends  to 
limit  his  campaigning  just  to  the  South. 
This  could  put  a  big  dent  In  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mmistratlon's  "southern  strategy,"  which 
Republicans  Insist  means  bring  the  South 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  American  two 
party  system. 

President  Nixon  would  have  been  denied 
an  electoral  majority  last  time  without  the 
electoral  support  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Plorlda  and  Tennessee.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  deadlocked  election  would  become 
very  real  if  Wallace  took  those  four  states 
and  held  the  five  he  got  last  time — Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 
This  would  particularly  be  the  case  If  the 
Democratic  candidate  In  1972  took  even  one 
of  five  major  states  carried  by  Nixon  In 
1968 — California,  nilnola,  Indiana,  New  Jer- 
sey or  Ohio. 

While  Griffin  said  he  "whole  heartedly  sup- 
ported the  direct  election  concept,"  he  and 
Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  D-Md.,  have  worked 
out  an  amendment  which  they  believe  will 
prevent  Bayh's  run -off  provision  from  en- 
couraging the  proliferation  of  minor  parties. 
Bayh's  plan  calls  for  a  run-off  election  If 
no  candidate  receives  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  popular  vote.  The  Grilfin-Tydings  plan 
would  eliminate  minor  party  candidates  re- 
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celvlng  les6  than  20  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote  from  the  nin-off. 

Before  going  Immediately  to  a  run-off  ar- 
rangements would  be  made  to  see  If  the 
popular  vote  leader  automaUcally  would 
have  received  a  majority  of  electoral  votee 
under  the  old  (system.)  If  so  he  would  be 
declared  elected. 

I  From  the  Wllllamstown  (Mich.)  Press. 
June   19,   1970) 
Keep     Elector.*!.     College:     Grutin— But 
Elect   President   bt    Popttlab   Vote,    His 
Amendment  Asks 

(By  Tom  Ochiltree) 
Washington.— Sen.  Robert  P.  Orlffln,  R- 
I41ch  .  has  caUed  for  a  change  In  the  pending 
constitutional  amendment  for  the  direct 
elecUon  of  the  President  which  he  believes 
will  preserve  America's  stable  two-party  sys- 
tem. 

Furthermore,  he  thinks  the  change  will  in- 
crease the  chances  of  the  amendment's  final 
adoption.  ^  ,,_, 

Grlffln  and  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  D-Md., 
Joined  forces  in  an  effort  to  strike  out  the 
run-off  election  provision  contained  now  in 
the  amendment.  They  wanted  to  preserve  the 
direct  elecUon  principle  but  they  also  would 
keep  the  present  state  electoral  vots  arrange- 
ment as  an  emergency  standby. 

As  approved  by  the  House  and  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.,  the 
direct  elecUon  amendment  would  provide  for 
a  run-off  election  if  the  leading  popular  can- 
didate failed  to  capture  40  per  cent  of  the 
vote. 

Grlffln  and  Tydlngs  would  change  this  to 
provide  that  a  leading  candidate  receiving 
less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote, 
nevertheless,  would  be  elected  President  if 
he  received  a  majority  of  electoral  votes. 

If  no  one  received  either  40  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote  or  a  majority  of  electoral  votes, 
the  newly  chosen  Congress,  meeting  In  Joint 
session,  then  would  select  the  President  from 
the  two  leading  candidates  In  the  popular 
election. 

Both  Grlffln  and  Tydlngs  are  members  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which  has 
approved  Bayh's  bill.  They  told  a  Joint  news 
conference  Thursday  that  Bayh's  measure  as 
it  stands  now,  creates  "a  dangerous  incen- 
tive to  splinter  party  movements,"  such  as 
exist  In  France  and  Italy. 

It  also  could  open  the  door,  they  said,  to 
leaders  of  minority  parties  engaging  in  crass 
bargaining  with  major  parties  either  In  the 
first  election  or  In  the  run  off. 

New  Interest  in  presidential  election  reform 
has  arisen  with  the  probability  that  Ala- 
bama's George  WaUace  will  again  be  a  third 
party  presidential  candidate  in  1972.  Wal- 
laces chances  to  gain  a  commanding  bar- 
gaining position  are  even  greater  under  the 
present  archaic  electoral  college  system  than 
they  would  be  under  Bayh's  amendment. 

While  explaining  they  were  wedded  to  the 
direct  election  principle.  Grlffln  and  Tydlngs 
said  they  wanted  to  add  a  needed  safeguard. 
They  said  they  tended  to  support  Bayh's  bill 
even  If  their  suggested  change  was  defeated. 
Grlffln  thought  abolition  of  the  runoff 
would  gain  the  amendments  a  half-dozen 
more  votes  in  the  Senate,  and  Important  con- 
sideration where  a  two-thirds  vote  is  neces- 
sary. He  predicted  the  House  probably  would 
accept  the  change  he  and  Tydlngs  favored. 
After  approval  by  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  an  amend- 
ment, to  be  adopted,  must  win  the  support 
of  three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures. 
Abolition  of  the  runoff  provision  would  in- 
crease support  for  the  amendment  at  the 
state  level,  Grlffln  maintained. 

Grlffln  pointed  out  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
with  the  country  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  Wa^ 
pulled  only  39  J  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 
ITnder  Bayh's  proposal,  Lincoln  would  have 


had  to  stand  In  a  runoff.  Under  the  Grlffln- 
Tydlngs  change,  however,  Lincoln  would  have 
been  elected  since  he  won  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote. 


SUBMISSION  OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 447— A  PIESOLUTION  UROrNQ 
PRESIDENT  NIXON  TO  PILL  THE 
21  VACANCIES  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  a  resolution 
urging  President  Nixon  to  fill  the  21 
vacancies  that  now  exist  on  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  to  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  Council  Is 
able  to  carry  out  effectively  its  statutory 
fimctions. 

The  matter.  I  feel,  is  one  of  some 
urgency. 

In  1966,  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Winston  Prouty,  Congress  established  a 
new  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Its  primary  pur- 
poses were  to  undertake  regular  review 
of  the  effectiveness  of  our  poverty  pro- 
grams, and  recommend  improvements, 
ways  to  eliminate  overlapping,  and  ways 
to  promote  better  coordinatiMi  between 
Federal  and  State  officials. 

A  worthwhile  objective,  I  think  we 
would  all  still  agree. 

Responsibility  for  appointing  the  21- 
member  Council  was  left  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  President  Johnson  in  1967  ap- 
pointed the  members  and  named  Morris 
I.  Leibman,  a  Chicago  attorney,  as  chair- 
man. 

Among  members  named  were  Whitney 
Young,  Urban  League  director;  Mayor 
Louis  Welch  of  Houston;  James  Suft- 
ridge,  president  of  the  Retail  Clerks; 
Mrs.  Robert  McNamara;  the  Most  Rev- 
erend John  Cody,  archbishop  of  Chi- 
cago; and  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein,  Harvard 
professor  of  economics.  One  can  see  that 
the  group  possessed  considerable  ex- 
pertise in  many  fields. 

But  today,  because  of  the  inaction  of 
President  Nixon,  the  Council  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  nonexistent  It  has 
not  met  since  March  1969.  It  has  no 
active  members.  Seven  members'  terms 
expired  in  March  1968.  President  Nixon 
has  had  more  than  2  years  to  fill  those 
positions,  yet  they  remain  vacant.  Seven 
more  terms  expired  in  March.  1969.  and 
the  final  seven,  in  March  1970.  The  Presi- 
dent has  persistently  ignored  these  va- 
cancies and  has  made  no  new  appoint- 
ments whatsoever  since  taking  office. 
Even  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Coim- 
cil,  Mr.  Bradley  Patterson,  has  been  as- 
signed other  duties  as  of  November, 
1969,  and  has  not  been  replaced. 

Mr.  Leibman,  because  of  his  interest, 
has  continued  to  serve  as  chairman,  even 
though  he  has  no  Council.  And  mem- 
bers did  continue  to  serve  as  "holdovers 
for  a  time  after  their  terms  expired,  hop- 
ing that  the  Council's  work  would  not 
be  allowed  to  cease.  But.  in  effect,  it  has. 

Mr  President,  we  have  here  a  Cotmcil 
without  councilors.  Why  even  bother 
keeping  up  the  pretense  of  a  National 


Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity if  we  are  not  serious  about  insur- 
ing its  effective  operation? 

We  have  all  heard  from  President 
Nixon  of  his  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  of  his  plans  to  coordinate 
efforts  and  bring  about  more  effective 
management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's programs.  Yet  his  action — or 
rather  inaction— in  this  case  would 
hardily  stand  as  proof  of  those  inten- 
tions. 

Though  assigned  a  vast  responsibility, 
the  Council  has  performed  useful  serv- 
ices— quietly,  efficiently  and  without  fan- 
fare— thanks  to  a  dedicated  director,  a 
group  of  concerned  citizens,  and  a  small 
but  diligent  professional  staff  that  has 
never  numbered  more  than  a  dozen. 

For  instance,  its  first  undertaking  was 
a  broad  study  of  the  CEO's  often  contro- 
versial community  action  programs.  It 
made  suggestions  for  their  improvement 
and  urged  their  retention.  Mr.  Leibman 
has  testified  that  he  believes  the  admin- 
istration's decision  to  retain  the  action 
programs— in  the  face  of  heavy  opposi- 
tion—was partly  due  to  the  Council's 
recommenda  tions. 

The  Council  has  compiled  one  of  the 
most  extensive  libraries  on  problems  of 
poverty,  and  has  gathered  together  re- 
search on  such  questions  from  all  over 
the  Nation. 

In  its  role  of  seeking  out  suggestions 
and  criticisms  of  the  poverty  programs, 
the  Council  contacted  every  mayor,  Gov- 
ernor, and  coimty  commissioner  whose 
jurisdiction  had  an  OEO  program.  It 
made  similar  requests  for  comments  from 
Congressional  offices. 

Its  reports  have  been  circulated  widely. 
Thirty  thousand  copies  of  its  report  on 
community  action  programs  were  dis- 
tributed to  OEO  offices,  universities,  citi- 
zens groups,  to  the  press  and  to  other 
Federal  agencies. 

The  Council  has  made  detailed  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  on  restruc- 
turing and  reorienting  OEO  programs,  on 
better  management  procedures,  and  on 
how  to  bring  about  better  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  officials. 

Several  of  those  recommendations 
have  been  followed,  and  the  CoimcU's 
suggestions  often  correlate  with  actions 
eventually  taken  by  OEO  and  by  the 
administration.  For  instance,  the  Coimcil 
recommended  that  OEO  become  more  in- 
novative and  research -oriented,  and  the 
administration  itself  has  taken  this  ap- 
proach in  its  revisions  of  some  aspects  of 
the  economic  opportunity  program. 

The  Advisory  Council  has  managed  to 
perform  these  services  with  a  tudget  that 
averages  $160,000  a  year  and  has  never 
exceeded  $250,000  a  year— certainly 
making  it  one  of  our  better  bargains. 

I  do  not  mean  to  contend  today  that 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  set  the  world  on  fire  with 
Its  efforts,  or  that  the  Federal  campaign 
against  poverty  will  collapse  in  confu- 
sion without  its  guidance. 

But  the  Council  is  a  good  example  of 
a  small  group  of  dedicated  citizens  who 
were  asked  to  perform  an  important  task 
for  their  government,  and  who  have  done 
so. 
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Its  efforts  have  been  sound  enough  to 
merit  the  approval  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  GAO.  in  its  14- 
month  critique  of  the  OEO  programs, 
concluded  in  March  1969: 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
its  continued  review  of  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams, and  In  providing  Information  to  the 
public,  and  It  should  be  continued. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  in  testifying  before 
Representative  Monagan's  Special  Study 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  went  on  rec- 
ord as  stating : 

The  OEO  agrees  with  this  recommendation 
(of  the  GAO)  and  believes  that  It  Is  extreme- 
ly helpful  to  have  the  advice  and  criticisms 
of  an  outside  group  ...  We  strongly  endorse 
the  Independence  of  this  Council,  and  look 
forward  to  Its  reconstltutlon. 

After  hearing  testimony.  Chairman 
Monagan  commended: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  when  the  executive 
does  get  a  commission  which  fimctions  ef- 
fectively and  unobtrusively,  and  has  the 
support  of  the  executive  agency  that  Is  In- 
volved, that  there  Isnt  some  continuity. 

And  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  reported  in  1969: 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  President 
and  the  director  of  OEO  will  fully  utUlze 
the  abilities  and  potential  of  the  CouncU. 

But  these  words  seem  to  have  fallen  on 
deaf  or  inattentive  ears  at  the  White 
House.  Why  has  the  President  failed  to 
keep  the  Council  alive?  Why  has  he  al- 
lowed a  promising  citizen  "watchdog" 
effort  to  fall  apart  in  such  a  shabby 
fashion? 

Mr.  Leibman  lias  speculated  that  per- 
haps the  administration's  concentration 
on  legislative  matters  may  explain  it. 
plus  the  fact  that  "the  squeaky  wheel 
get  the  attention." 

This  may  explain  the  President's  inac- 
tion. But  it  cannot  excuse  it. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove the  resolution  I  now  introduce 
which  calls  upon  the  President  to  appoint 
or  reappoint  memberii  to  the  National 
Advisory  CoxmcU  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity as  soon  as  possible.  Its  services 
are  too  valuable  to  faU  victim  to  inatten- 
tion and  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN) .  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  447),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

S.   Res.   447 

Whereas  the  Congress,  In  1966  amended 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  es- 
tablish the  NaUonal  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  to  advise  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  to  review  the  effectiveness  and  operation 
of  poverty  programs  In  order  to  recommend 
Improvement,  elimination  of  duplication, 
and  coordination  of  all  programs  designed  to 
assist  low  income  people; 

Whereas  the  President  was  authorized  by 
Congress  to  appoint  the  31  members  of  the 
CouncU  with  the  Intention  that  neceaswy 
appointments  to  vacancies  would  be  filled 
from  time  to  time  in  order  tbftt  tb«  opera- 
tion of  the  Ooundl  could  continue; 


Whereas  the  original  CouncU  appointed  by 
the  President  in  1967,  imder  the  leadership 
of  its  chairman,  Morris  I.  Leibman,  worked 
diUgently  at  its  tasks,  performed  valuable 
studies  and  made  recommendations  toward 
Improving  poverty  program  organization, 
management  and  functions; 

Whereas  the  executive  director  of  the 
Council  was  assigned  other  duties  In  No- 
vember, 1969  and  has  not  been  replaced, 
thereby  hampering  effective  operation  of  the 
Council; 

Whereas  the  effectiveness  of  the  CotmcU 
has  been  further  limited  durmg  the  past  15 
months  by  the  failure  of  the  President  to 
appoint  new  members  or  reappoint  former 
members  upon  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
office,  with  the  result  that  the  terms  of  all 
members  have  expired  as  of  March.  1970; 

Whereas,  the  Council,  because  It  has  lacked 
a  quorum  of  appointed  members,  has  been 
unable  to  meet  formally  since  Iidarch,  1969, 
directly  contradicting  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress In  establishing  the  Council  as  an  in- 
dependent body  to  review  the  nation's  anti- 
poverty  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  Council  has  been 
recognized  as  valuable  and  worth  continu- 
ing by  various  Federal  agencies.  Including 
the  General  Accounting  Oiflce  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, appoint  the  21  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Cotmcil  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  It  Is  the  further  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  take  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
Council  will  be  able  to  carry  out  effectively 
Its  statutory  functions. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  pre^ious  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 


ARMY'S  PLAN  TO  DUMP  NERVE  GAS 
OFF  THE  FLORIDA  COAST 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  Justifiably  disturbed  over 
the  Army's  plan  to  dump  rockets  con- 
tEiining  65  tons  of  nerve  gas  off  the 
Florida  coast.  Despite  the  precautions 
that  have  been  taken,  these  deadly  weap- 
ons remain  a  serious  potential  threat 
to  human  and  acquatic  Ufe.  Not  even  the 
Army  knows  what  will  happen  when  they 
are  sunk  in  16.000  feet  of  water,  and  it 
appears  no  one  has  troubled  to  conduct 
tests  to  find  out. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  coastal  State  and 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  this  abuse  of  our  ocean  resources, 
an  abuse  made  all  the  worse  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  being  perpetrated  by  a  Federal 
agency. 

The  Federal  Government  should  be 
showing  the  way  for  Industry  and  others 
in  the  effort  to  sXap  the  depredation  of 
our  environment.  But,  by  Its  example 
In  this  case,  it  is  endorsing  the  very  kind 
of  thoughtless  and  shortsighted  action 
that  has  brought  this  Nation  to  the  brink 
of  an  ecological  disaster. 

As  It  Is,  dumping  the  gas  at  sea  Is 
probably  the  best  of  the  miserable  set 
qf  alternatives  now  open  to  the  Army. 
But  It  was  the  Army's  own  failure  to 


plan  for  safe  disposal  methods  that  is 
responsible  for  this  dilemma. 

Most  other  means  of  disposal  were 
precluded  by  the  decision  in  1968  to 
encase  the  rockets  in  concrete  and  steel 
coffins.  At  the  time,  no  one  bothered  to 
note  even  the  direction  In  which  the 
rockets  were  pointed.  That,  and  the  fact 
that  the  weapons  were  encased  fully 
loaded  with  their  volatile  fuel,  make  It 
too  dangerous  to  attempt  to  reopen  the 
concrete  packages. 

Even  so.  the  encased  rockets  might 
have  been  disposed  of  through  such 
means  as  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sion, a  course  of  action  reccHnmended  by 
a  panel  of  eminent  scientists.  The  Army, 
however,  resisted  that  Idea  and  now  the 
opportunity  for  such  disposal  is  passed. 
The  whole  dismal  history  of  the  Army's 
failures  in  this  matter  were  carefully 
traced  by  the  distmguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings.i  in 
his  excellent  speech  on  Thursday. 

So.  we  are  aU  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  this  deadly  sea  dump.  It  is.  as  I  have 
said,  the  best  of  a  miserable  set  of  choices, 
a  situation  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to 
face  again. 

The  ocean  is  not  the  inexhaustible  re- 
pository for  wastes  that  some  people 
seem  to  imagine.  Already  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  our  coastal  areas  have 
been  made  uninhabitable  for  forms  of 
acquatic  life  by  the  steady  stream  of  pol- 
lutants from  shore-based  activities.  Un- 
less we  act  now  to  prevent  It,  we  are  in 
danger  of  upsetting  the  entire  ecological 
balance  of  those  regions. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  the  national 
interest  demands  an  end  to  the  dump- 
ing of  chemicals  at  sea  and  for  a  begin- 
ning of  intensive  research  into  ways  of 
preventing  and  correcting  the  damage 
to  our  marine  resoiu-ces. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  shield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BIENNEDY.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter so  forcefully  before  the  Senate  this 
morning.  I  have  read  with  interest  the 
reixtrts  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral court  this  morning,  and  the  requests 
that  were  being  made  to  the  Army  to 
respond  to  many  of  the  questions  which 
are  In  the  minds  of  many  people  all  over 
the  country.  But  the  Army  seems  unable 
or  unprepared  to  respond  sis  to  what  will 
really  happen  if  the  capsules  of  this  gas 
actually  reach  the  16.000  feet  level  below 
the  sea.  and  what  fuU  and  adequate  pro- 
tection we  are  all  going  to  be  able  to  have 
tf  that  procedure  is  followed. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Virginia  In 
hoping  that  the  Army  will  supply  full 
responses  to  those  questions,  and  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  for  complete 
protection  and  safety,  before  there  will 
be  any  movement  of  the  ships  toward 
the  designated  area. 

I  share  fully  the  great  reluctance  to 
see  these  capsules  of  gas,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, dumped  beneath  the  sea. 

I,  too,  come  from  a  maritime  State. 
The  whole  question  of  the  pressure  and 
the  forces  beneath  the  sea,  at  a  depth  of 
16,000  feet,  are  virtually  unknown  to  us. 
We  have  made  great  strides  in  under- 
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standing  outer  space,  but  very  little  real 
progress  in  understanding  the  forces  of 
the  deep. 

I  share  the  sincere  concern  of  my  col- 
league from  Virginia  over  the  action 
taken  by  tlie  Army.  I  am  distressed  that 
it  has  been  unable  to  provide  full  and 
adequate  responses  to  the  questions 
which  have  been  demanded  of  them  by 
the  Federal  court. 

Thus.  I  hope  that  the  movement  of 
ships  carrj'ing  the  nerve  gas  will  be 
stopped — as  I  imderstand  it  is  being 
stopped  now— until  we  can  have  a  com- 
plete, adequate,  and  full  explanation 
from  the  Aimy. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  brought 
this  importar.t  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  today.  I  know  he  speaks  for 
many  Members  of  this  body  in  express- 
ing his  deep  concern  over  the  problem. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  On  yesterday,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLUNGS)  made  a  very  forceful 
speech  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  he.  the 
Senator  from  Kentuckj'  (Mr.  Cook>  ,  and 
I  conducted.  Also,  on  yesterday,  we  had 
extensive  colloquy  on  the  f.oor  over  the 
use  of  section  102. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  one  example 
when  the  Army  did  fulfill  the  require- 
ments under  that  section,  but  the  infor- 
mation was  sparse,  indeed,  ana  dealt  only 
with  chemical  reactions  rather  than  bio- 
logical effect. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  whole  affair  will 
result  in  a  much  better  performance  by 
Government  agencies  in  the  future,  and 
I  trust  that  nothing  further  will  be  done 
along  this  line  until  better  answers  are 
provided. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts very  much  for  his  comments. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  following  let- 
ters which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  or  Npmbdi  of  A«mt  Commissioni3> 

OmCEBS    AND   WaMMNT   OmCHlS   ASSICNED 

to     Headqoaktebs,    Dkpartmknt    of    th« 
Abmy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
nimiber  of  ofBcers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  and  de- 
tailed to  the  Army  General  Staff  on  June  30, 
1970  ( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RePOBT    of    THK    AECHmECT    OF    THB    CaPTTOL 

A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
all  expenditures  dxirlng  the  period  January  1. 
1970,  through  June  30,  1970,  from  moneys 
appropriated  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  toble  and  to  be  printed. 

RKFORTS    of    TBS    COMITBOLLBI    OKNEKAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  r  report  on  action  required  to  Improve 
Department  of  Defense  career  program  for 
procurement  personnel,  dated  August  13, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenerml  of 
the  United  Stataa.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  progress  and  problems  In 


U.S.  aid  to  the  economic  unification  of  Cen- 
tral .■America,  Department  of  State,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  dated  August 
13,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina)  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  August  14.  1970, 
he  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives : 

S.  3102.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  term  during  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans  under 
the  Act,  and  for  other  ptirpoees. 

HH.  14956.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning materials  may  be  Imported  free  of  duty. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
amendments: 

S.  3431.  A  bill  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
sections  13(d),  14(d),  and  14(e)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  In  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  protection  for  Investors 
(Rept.  No.  91-1125). 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1970,  S.  3201— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1124)  — 
REFERRAL  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  file 
a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce on  S.  3201.  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  individual,  separate,  and 
supplemental  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3201,  as 
amended,  which  includes  sections  relat- 
ing to  consumer  class  action,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  so 
that  it  may  consider  and  recommend 
such  modifications  of  the  class  action 
section  provisions  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  amendment  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, and  that  the  bill  be  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 14,  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  he  is  in  agreement 
with  the  30-day  limitation. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
timp  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  : 

S.  4241.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 

I  Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  and 

educational  programs  to  prepare  the  coim- 

try  for  conversion  from  defense  to  civilian, 

socially-oriented  research  and  deTclopment 


activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  4242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.4243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  cost-of- 
Uvlng  adjustments  In  civil  service  retirement 
annuities  of  certain  retired  employees  In 
Alaska  as  long  as  such  retired  employees 
continue  to  reside  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfCce 
and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he 
introduced  S.  4242  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S.  4244.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Com- 
modity Account  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris)  : 

S.  4245.  A  bill  designating  certain  election 
days  as  legal  public  holidays;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  tlie 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Chtjrch,  Mr.  Eacleton, 
Mr.  Fono,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 

S.  4246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  authorize  a  special  em- 
phasis transportation  research  and  demon- 
stration project  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  4241— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
CONVERSION  RESEARCH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
reduce  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  as  we  attempt  to  curtail  expenditures 
for  unnecessary  or  wasteful  defense  sys- 
tems, there  is  no  higher  priority  than 
to  redirect  our  national  priorities  to  the 
resolution  of  our  pressing  social  ills  and 
the  urgent  needs  of  our  people. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  great 
care  to  cushion  the  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy and  ease  the  transition  of  men  and 
resources  to  civilian-oriented  activities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welftu-e  Committee,  I  have  participated 
in  and  conducted  field  hearings  in  Mas- 
sachusetts on  the  problems  of  postwar 
economic  conversion.  The  Congress  and 
the  nation  have  faced  this  problem  in 
the  past. 

The  periods  following  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict  were  character- 
ized by  the  need  for  serious  adjustments 
in  our  manpower  training  programs  and 
national  economic  policy. 

These  experiences  were  valuable  les- 
sons and  should  lay  the  basic  foundation 
for  dealing  with  the  overall  economic 
problems  resulting  from  the  end  of  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  However, 
there  are  two  additional  factors  present 
today  which  make  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic conversion  more  complex  than  in 
the  past. 
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First,  in  addition  to  the  impact  on  the 
economy  created  by  our  disengagement 
from  Southeast  Asia,  we  must  deal  with 
the  impact  created  by  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  overall  budget  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  the  unprec- 
edented involvement  of  our  scientific 
and  technical  community  in  defense-re- 
lated work  and  plan  for  its  reorientation 
to  civilian-related  research  and  develop- 
ment activities. 

Massachusetts  ranks  sixth  in  the  Na- 
tion in  the  amount  of  defense  contracts. 

The  unrivaUed  combination  of  MIT, 
the  NASA  Research  Center,  and  the  re- 
search and  development  commimity 
centered  along  Route  128.  have  made 
Massachusetts  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant centers  of  this  Nation's  scientific 
and  technical  community. 

And  so,  although  I  support  strongly 
all  efforts  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  reduce  the  overall  budget  of  the 
Defense  Department,  as  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  feel  it  is  my  responsi- 
bility to  lessen  the  economic '  impact  of 
these  actions  and  make  responsible  sug- 
gestions to  ease  the  transition  from  war 
to  peacetime  activities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
the  Conversion  Research,  Education,  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
help  the  Nation  convert  its  resources 
and  talent  from  d-*fense-related  activities 
to  socially  productive  civilian-oriented 
activities. 

The  bill  focuses  its  attention  on  the 
conversion  of  our  vast  national  research 
and  development  effort. 

Over  $17  billion  of  America's  $26  bil- 
lion research  and  development  industry 
is  funded  by  the  Federal  Government.  Of 
this  Federal  total,  over  $14  billion — or 
about  83  percent  is  accounted  for  by  the 
Depwirtment  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics, and  Space  Administration. 

More  than  2  million  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  technicians  are  currently 
employed  by  industry  and  Government 
agencies. 

One  in  every  four  technical  persoimel 
in  industry  is  engaged  in  defense -related 
work,  and  one  in  every  two  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  employed  by  DOD, 
NASA,  or  AEC, 

Thus  research,  development,  and  en- 
gineering now  comprise  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  the  defense  effort  and  must  be 
carefully  accounted  for  in  any  conver- 
sion to  civilian  activities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  traditional 
conversion  problems  of  industrial  pro- 
duction do  not  need  attention;  they 
most  certainly  do  require  a  concerted, 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  to  forestall  fur- 
ther unemployment  by  creating  addi- 
tional jobs  in  the  civilian  economy, 
which  will  be  available  to  aU  segments 
of  our  population  in  all  regions  of  the 
country. 

But  the  problem  of  converting  re- 
search, development,  and  engineering  re- 
sources to  civilian,  socially  oriented  pur- 
suits presents  a  major,  new  challenge  to 
the   Nation    which    can   be   met   only 


through  new  approaches.  This  bill  pro- 
vides an  innovative  approach  to  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  conversion  re- 
search and  education  for  defense  ori- 
ented scientists,  technicians,  and  man- 
agement personnel. 

The  need  for  conversion  is  serious  and 
immediate. 

The  impact  of  defense  cutbacks  is  al- 
ready being  felt.  In  Massachusetts — cmd 
more  so  in  California,  Florida,  Missouri, 
and  other  States  where  the  economy  is 
defense-oriented — cor[>orate  profits  are 
down,  there  are  fewer  jobs,  and  there  is 
more  empty  industrial  space  than  at  any 
time  in  a  decade. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Greater  Boston 
electronics  work  force  suffered  a  loss  of 
over  2.000  jobs. 

Today,  one  of  the  State's  largest  em- 
ployers is  quietly  dropping  an  additional 
500  workers  each  month. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  150.000 
factory  jobs  will  be  lost  throughout  New 
England  this  year  as  a  result  of  defense 
cutbacks. 

Some  30,000  to  60,000  of  these  jobs 
will  be  lost  in  Massachusetts  alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  act 
now  to  establish  the  programs  and  the 
policiec  necessary  to  achieve  the  na- 
tional transition  from  war  to  peacetime. 
For  the  past  6  years,  commissions  have 
studied  the  problems  of  economic  con- 
version and  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced to  establish  a  mechanism  to  over- 
see the  conversion  effort.  All  of  these 
projects  have  been  treated  casually  by  the 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

Today,  we  are  facing  strong  demands 
for  Government  involvement  and  leader- 
ship in  this  most  important  area  and  we 
find  ourselves  unprepared  and  imaware 
of  how  to  proceed. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  a  first 
step.  It  recognizes  that  true  conversion 
cannot  be  achieved  until  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  are  willing  to  al- 
locate Federal  resources  into  the  areas  of 
our  most  pressing  domestic  needs. 

It  calls  for  the  national  investment 
in  science  and  technology  to  be  main- 
tained and  broadened.  It  further  de- 
mands that  such  investment  of  resources 
be  concentrated  in  the  civilism  research 
and  development  area  until  that  invest- 
ment at  least  equals  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  defense-related  research  and 
development. 

In  addition,  the  bill  suggests  that  con- 
version must  be  seen,  not  just  as  an 
economic,  technical  challenge,  but  as  a 
human,  social  opportunity.  Through  the 
process  of  conversion,  individual  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  technicians  will 
be  able  to  redirect  their  talents  to  re- 
solving our  pressing  domestic  problems; 
restoring  the  integrity  of  our  environ- 
ment; and  enhancing  the  quality  of  our 
lives.  The  bill  provides  for  a  3-year 
authorization  of  $450  million  to  redirect 
the  vast  reservoir  of  talent  of  our  sci- 
entific and  technical  community  to  the 
deep,  besetting  problems  of  our  Nation — 
unemployment,  crime,  racism,  pollution, 
nutrition,  housing,  health  care,  transpor- 
tation, and  education. 

To  achieve  the  necessary  talent  con- 
version, the  bill  provides  specific  educa- 
tional programs  for  scientists,  techni- 


cians, and  management  personnel  who 
must  redirect  their  activities;  and  for 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials 
who  must  delineate  the  new  markets  for 
socially  oriented  research  and  develop- 
ment activity. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  special 
financial  and  educational  assistance  to 
small  business  firms  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry to  facilitate  their  conversion  to 
civilian  markets. 

The  bill  is  based  on  the  thinking  and 
the  recommendations  presented  to  me 
during  hearings  in  Massachusetts. 

I  offer  it  today  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  can  and  should  be  improved. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  full  hearings 
will  be  scheduled  on  the  bill  in  the  fall 
and  that — recognizing  the  urgency  of  the 
situation — the  committee  will  refine  and 
perfect  the  legislation  for  presentation 
for  full  Senate  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  the  United 
States  depends  on  the  resolution  of  our 
domestic  ills. 

The  resolution  of  these  ills  depends  on 
the  commitment  of  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  those  with  the  creative  talent  and 
skills  represented  in  our  technical  com- 
munity. 

Today,  faced  with  the  need  to  shift  the 
basis  of  our  economic  prosperity,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  insure  that  the  best 
talents  of  our  Nation  are  devoted  to  its 
future. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  wiU  grasp  that 
opportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached articles  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  economic  conversion  be  included  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  that 
the  bill  itself  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  for  con- 
sideration and  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  The  bill  wiU  be  received  and, 
without  objection,  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare ; 
and,  without  objection,  the  articles  sind 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4241)  to  authorize  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  conduct 
research  and  educational  programs  to 
prepare  the  country  for  conversion  from 
defense  to  civilian,  socially  oriented  re- 
search and  development  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  (Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  by  unanimous 
consent  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4241 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Conversion  Re- 
search and  Education  Act  of  1970". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  further  declines  In  defense  spending 
are  Ukely  because  of  diminished  involvement 
In  Indo-Chlna  and  redtictlons  in  other  de- 
fense programs,  resulting  from  pres.>^lng  do- 
mestic needs  and  shifting  national  priori- 
ties; 

(2)  to  forestall  and  reduce  unemployment 
and  the  related  waste  of  national  talent  and 
resources.  It   Is  essential   that   the   Federal 
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Uovemment  take  effective  steps  now  to  assist 
m  the  conversion  of  defense  related  pro- 
grams to  civlUan-orlented  activities; 

(3)  since  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
defense  effort  has  been  devoted  to  research, 
development,  and  engineering.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  Federal  conversion  programs  en- 
compass not  only  Industrial  production,  but 
also  place  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  con- 
version of  scientific  and  technical  resources: 

(4)  the  Federal  Investment  In  science  and 
technology,  especially  In  the  education  of 
sclentl  ts,  engineers,  and  technicians,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  Nation's  most  valuable 
resources,  which  Is  a  prerequisite  for  Amer- 
ica's continued  progress  in  the  future:  and 

(6)  in  these  times  of  deepening  concern 
over  our  domestic  crises.  It  Is  essential  that 
this  vast  potential  of  United  SUtes  science 
and  technology  be  converted  not  simply  to 
serve  civilian,  consumer  ends,  but  that  it  be 
snjrif.rarv  aimed  at  aiding  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  beretttnc  social  Ills;  science  must 
serve  society  In  coping  with  problems  such 
as  unemployment,  poverty,  crime,  racism, 
pollution,  nutrition,  hotislng,  health-care, 
transportation,  education,  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  youth. 

(b)  Accordingly .  the  Congress  declares 
that  It  is  the  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
slbllltv  rf  the  Federal  Government  to  taite 
appropriate  measures  directed  toward  achiev- 
ing the  following  Roals: 

( 1 )  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians, 
must  have  continuing  opportunities  for  so- 
cially useful  employment  In  positions  com- 
mensurate with  their  professional,  technical 
capabilities; 

(2)  the  total  Federal  Investment  In  sci- 
ence ard  technology  must  be  restored  to  an 
adequate  annual  expenditure  level,  and  then 
continue  to  grow  annually  In  proportion  to 
the  growth  In  the  Gross  National  Product: 

(3>  Federal  obligations  for  clvlUan-orlent- 
ed  research  and  development  activities  must 
be  Increased  so  as  to  reach  a  level  of  parity 
with  Federal  obligations  for  defense  related 
research  and  development  activities,  where- 
upon the  level  of  parity  mu5t  be  maintained 
or  exceeded,  except  when  inconsistent  with 
overriding  considerations  of  national  security. 
TITLE  I— RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

CONVERSION  COORDINA-nON  POUCY 

NITION.'^L  SCtENC*  rOtrVTJATTOK  ATTTHORrTT 

Sec.  101.  It  shaU  be  the  ftmctlon  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to — 

(1)  analyze  data  regarding  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, and  the  employment  and  availability 
of  scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  man- 
power which  the  Foundation  h.-is  assembled 
pursuant  to  sections  3(a)  (1),  (5),  (6),  and 
(7)  of  Public  Law  81-507  as  emended.  In 
order  to  appraise  the  implementation  of  the 
policleo  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act; 

(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent programs  and  activities  which  will  con- 
tribute to  carrying  out  the  policies  set  forth 
In  section  2  of  this  Act; 

(3)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  not  later 
thar.  March  1  of  each  calendar  year,  ending 
prior  to  March  1.  1975.  a  report  on  its  activ- 
ities under  this  title  and  an  appraisal  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  policies  set  forth 
In  section  2  are  being  successfully  imple- 
mented, together  with  such  recommenda- 
tlonD.  Including  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation,  as  It  deems  appropriate. 

CONSULTATION 

Sxc  loa.  The  Director  of  the  Foundation 
In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Founda- 
tion under  this  title  shall  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  and  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion en  Research  and  Development  Conver- 
sion Education  (established  under  section 
502  of  this  Act.) 


TITLE   n— NATIONAL   SCIENCE   FOUNDA- 
TION CONVERSION  PROORAM 

RESEARCH   PaOGRAM 

Sec  201.  (a)  From  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  506,  the  Foundation  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  or  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with,  academic  Institutions,  not- 
for-profit  Institutes  and  organizations,  pub- 
lic agencies,  and  private  business  firms,  for 
the  couduct  of  basic  and  applied  research 
designed  to— 

(1)  study  and  appraise  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  managerial  aspects  of  conversion 
from  defense  related  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  to  civilian  research  and  de- 
velopment activities; 

(2)  Identify  priority  areas  of  civilian  re- 
search and  development  activity  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  resolution  of  the  Nation's 
pressing  domestic  problems  including  but 
not  limited  lo,  unemployment,  poverty,  race 
relations,  social  alienation,  crime,  environ- 
mental pollution,  urban  problems,  energy 
sources  and  natural  resources,  nutrition, 
housing,  transportation,  education,  and 
health-care;  and 

(3)  advance  the  scientific  and  technical 
state-of-the-art  In  priority  areas  identified 
under  section  201  (al  (2) . 

(b)  From  funds  available  ptu^uant  to 
section  506,  the  Foundation  Is  authorized  to 
disseminate  publicly,  or  enter  Into  contracts 
with  academic  Institutions,  not-for-profit 
Institutes  and  organizations,  public  agen- 
cies, and  private  business  firms  for  the  pub- 
lic dissemination  of,  the  significant  results 
of  such  resesLTch  conducted  under  section 
201(a),  as  appear  Ukely  to  aid  In  the  con- 
version from  defense  related  research  and 
development  activities  to  civilian  research 
and  development  activities,  especially  those 
aimed  at  the  resolution  of  the  Nation's 
social  problems.  Such  dissemination  may  be 
carried  out  through  publications,  scientific 
symposiums,  workshops  demonstration  proj- 
ects, or  other  appropriate  means  of  dissemi- 
nation. 

EDUCATION    PROSRAM 

Sec.  202.  From  funds  available  pursuant  to 
section  506,  the  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  and  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  academic  Institutions,  not-for-profit  In- 
stitutes and  organizations,  and  private  busi- 
ness firms,  for  the  purpose  of  their  planning, 
developing,  strengthening,  or  carrying  out 
education  programs  designed  to — 

(a)  retrain  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians so  that  they  can  contribute  con- 
structively to  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  by  %/orklng  effectively  In 
scientific  and  technical  fields,  or  problem 
areas,  other  than  the  ones  In  which  they 
have  been  working  or  studying.  The  specific 
fields  or  problem  areas  for  which  such  re- 
training programs  will  be  designed  will  be 
designated  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion from  among  the  priority  areas  Identified 
under  section  201(a)(2)   of  this  Act; 

(b)  train  or  retrain  officers  and  employees 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  who 
win  be  responsible  for,  or  participate  In, 
determining  or  administering  the  govern- 
ment market  demand  for  civilian,  socially- 
oriented  research  and  development  activ- 
ities, so  that  they  can  recognize  the  poten- 
tial contributions  of  science  and  technology 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Nation's  social  prob- 
lems and  obtain  such  contributions  for  so- 
ciety In  the  most  effective  and  economical 
manner; 

(c)  provide  courses  and  curriculums  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  careers  in 
clvlllRn,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities. 


Sac.  203.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  grantees 
and  contractors  conducting  educational  pro- 
grama  under  sections  302  (a)  and  (b)  may 


charge  minimum  fees  for  each  participant 
scientist,  engineer,  technician,  government 
officer  or  employee.  Such  fees  will  be  paid  to 
the  grantee  or  contractor  by  the  participant's 
academic  Institution,  not-for-profit  Insti- 
tute or  organization,  private  firm,  or  govern- 
ment agency;  cr  by  the  individual  partici- 
pant. Gratits,  contracts,  and  fellowships  un- 
der this  title  may  not  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  ffcs.  except  as  provided  for 
under  sections  204  and  205. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEE  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Prom  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  506.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Is  authorized  to  transfer  funds 
to  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  to  make  erants  to.  and 
to  enter  into  contracts  with.  Stale  and  local 
government  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing In  paying  the  fees  of  government  officers 
or  employees  who  participate  in  the  edu- 
cational programs  carried  out  under  section 
202. 

(b)  Executive  agencies  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  are  urged,  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  efficient  tidmlnlstra- 
tlon,  to  provide  opportunities  for  appropriate 
officers  and  employees  of  such  agencies  to 
participate  in  educational  programs  carried 
out  under  section  202. 

FEU.OWSHIPS 

Ssc.  205.  (a)  From  funds  available  pursuant 
to  section  506,  the  Foundation  is  authorized 
to  award  conversion  fellowships  to  highly 
qualified  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians to  enable  them  to  participate  in  edu- 
cational programs  carried  out  under  section 
202. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  allocate  fellow- 
ships vinder  this  section  In  such  manner.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  as  will — 

( 1 )  attract  highly  qualified  applicants; 

(2)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  fellowships  throughout  the  United 
Slates:  and 

(3)  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 

(c). 

(c)(1)  The  Foundation  shall  accord  pri- 
ority to  applicants  under  this  section  who 
have  been  or  anticipate  being  out  of  work 
because  of  reductions  In  defense  related  re- 
search and  development  expenditures. 

(2)  The  Foundation  shall  reserve  at  least  10 
per  centum  but  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  fellowships  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion ta  scientists,  ei.glneers,  and  technicians 
who  have  completed  their  academic  training 
within  a  two-year  period  prior  to  award  of 
the  fellowship. 

(d)  The  Foundation  shall  pay  to  persons 
awarded  fellowships  under  this  part  such 
stipends  (Including  such  allowances  fur  sub- 
sistence and  other  expenses  for  such  persons 
and  their  dependents)  as  It  may  determine 
to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  practices  un- 
der comparable  federally  supported  pro- 
grams. 

(e)  Fellowships  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  section  upon  application  made  at  such 
times  and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Foundation  shall  by  regulation  require. 
TITLE  m — ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AD- 
MINISTRATION   CONVERSION    PROORAM 

MANACKMENT  T«AININO  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  From  funds  available  ptir- 
suant  to  section  606,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  to  make  grants  to, 
and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with,  academic 
Institutions,  not-for-profit  Institutes  and  or- 
ganizations, and  business  firms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing,  initiating.  Improving,  or 
operating  training  programs  for  management 
personnel  of  business  firms,  to  assist  them  In 
converting  the  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  such  firms  from  defense  related 
areas  to  civilian  areas  of  work,  especially 
those  aimed  at  aiding  In  the  resolution  of 
the  nation's  domestic  problems. 
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(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  provide  for  a  wide  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  contracts  and  grants 
throughout  the  States  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  a  preference  to  such  programs 
which  show  the  greatest  promise  for  effec- 
tive training  of  management  personnel  for 
conversion  activities. 

FEES 

Sec.  302.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  grantees  and  con- 
tractors under  this  title  shall  charge  mini- 
mum fees  to  participants  In  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  title.  Grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  title  may  not  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  such  fees. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title 
through  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration. 

TITLE  rV— SMALL  BUSINESS  CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 

EDUCATION     GRANTS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  From  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  606,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
small  business  concerns  which  have  engaged 
In  defense  related  resettfch  and  development 
activities  within  the  three-year  period  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  pay  up  to  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  enrolling  eligible  personnel  of  such  con- 
cerns in  anv  program  assisted  under  title 
11  or  title  Illof  this  Act. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  upon  applications  made  at  such 
times  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Administration  shall  require.  The  Ad- 
ministration Is  authorized  to  prepare  recom- 
mended programs  from  among  programs  car- 
ried out  under  title  n  and  m  of  this  Act 
which  the  Administration  determines  are 
especially  applicable  to  assisting  small  busi- 
nesses in  converting  to  civilian  research  and 
development  activities. 

(c)  No  small  business  concern  may  receive 
more  than  $25,000  in  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(d)  No  small  business  concern  may  utilize 
funds  received  pursuant  to  this  section  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  any  employee  to  attend 
any  conversion  education  program  for  which 
he  has  also  received  a  National  Science 
Foundation  Conversion  Fellowship  awarded 
pursuant  to  section  205. 

LOAN    GUARANTEE    AND    INTEREST    PAYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  402.  Title  IV  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  title  heading  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  IV — GUARANTEES 
"Past  A — ^Lxasx  Ouakantsbs"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "thU  title",  wherever 
It  appears  In  sections  402  and  403,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "this  part";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Part  B — Conversion  Project  Guarantees 

"definitions. 

"Sec.  410.  As  used  In  this  part — 
"(1)  The  term  'eligible  lender'  means  an 
eUglble  Institution,  an  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentaJlty  of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit 
Institution  (Including  an  Insurance  com- 
pany) which  is  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  or  a  pension  fund  ap- 
proved by  the  Administration  for  this 
purpose. 

"(2)  The  term  'conversion  project'  means 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  prot- 
ect by  a  business  concern  which  Is  designed 
to  facilitate  that  business  concern's  conver- 
sion of  Its  defense  related  research  and  de- 


velopment activities  to  nondefense  related 
research  and  development  activities. 

"(3)  The  term  'defense  related  research 
and  development  activities'  means  any 
activity — 

"(A)   which  involves — 

"(1)  research,  development,  or  engineering. 
Including  necessary  supporting  services,  per- 
formed under  grant  from,  or  contract  with, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  or  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  or  under  sub- 
contract to  such  a  grant  or  contract;  or 

"(11)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
pair, or  Installation  of  any  building,  plant, 
structure,  facility,  or  equipment  connected 
or  necessary  to  such  research,  development, 
engineering,  or  supporting  services;  and 

"(B)  which  requires  at  least  six  months 
to  complete. 

"AtTTHORIZATION    OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Administration  may, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may 
prescribe,  enter  into  a  contract  and  guamn- 
tee  any  loan  for  a  conversion  project  made 
by  an  eligible  lender  against  loss  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  any  jjerson  to  meet  the  terms 
of  such  loan,  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

"(1)  The  person  to  whom  the  loan  Is 
made  Is  a  small  business  concern. 

"  (2)  The  loan  Is  required  In  order  for  such 
person  to  carry  out  a  conversion  project. 

"(3)  Such  person  is  not  able  to  obtain 
such  loan  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions without  a  guarantee  under  this  section. 

"(4)  The  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  8  per  centvun  a  year. 

"(6)  The  Administration  determines  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  such  per- 
son win  repay  the  loan. 

"(6)  The  conversion  project  for  which  the 
loan  is  made  meets  requirements  established 
by  the  Administration  for  feasibility  and 
reasonableness  of  costs. 

"(b)  When  entering  Into  a  contract  to 
guarantee  a  loan  for  a  conversion  project 
which  meets  the  six  conditions  specified  In 
section  411(a)  above,  the  Administration 
will  give  preference  to  conversion  projects 
aimed  at  aiding  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Nation's  pressing  domestic  problems. 

"(c)  Any  contract  of  guarantee  under  this 
section  shall  obligate  the  Administration  to 
pay  upon  default  to  an  eligible  lender  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan,  other  than  Interest  added  to  prin- 
cipal. 

"(d)  The  Administration  shall  fix  a  uni- 
form annual  fee  for  any  guarantee  under 
this  section  which  shall  be  payable  at  such 
time  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. To  the  extent  practicable,  having 
due  regard  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
the  amount  of  any  such  fee  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  sound  actuarial 
practices  and  procedures.  Any  fee  so  estab- 
lished shall  be  subject  to  periodic  review  In 
order  that  the  lowest  fee  that  experience 
under  the  program  shows  to  be  Justified  will 
be  placed  Into  effect.  The  Administration 
may  also  fix  such  uniform  fees  for  the  proc- 
essing of  applications  for  guarantees  under 
this  section  as  It  determines  are  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  therewith. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  402  shall 
apply  m  the  administration  of  this  section. 

"FUND 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  re- 
volving fund  for  use  by  the  Administration 
in  carrying  out  this  part,  except  section  413 
thereof.  Initial  capital  for  such  fund  shall 
consist  of  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  trans- 
ferred from  the  fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 4(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
but  paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amounts  so  transferred. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  fund 
established  by  this  section  all  receipts  from 


the  guarantee  program  authorized  by  this 
part.  Money  in  such  fund  not  needed  for  the 
payment  of  current  operating  expenses  or  for 
the  payment  of  claims  arising  under  such 
programs  shall  be  Invested  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States;  except  that  money  provided  as  Initial 
capital  for  such  fund  shall  be  returned  to 
the  fund  established  by  section  4(c)(1)(B) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  in  such  amounta 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Administration 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  whenever  the 
level  of  the  fund  esUbllshed  by  this  section 
permits  the  return  of  such  money  without 
endangering  the  solvency  of  the  program 
under  this  part. 

"INTEREST   ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  413.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  contract 
of  guarantee  entered  Into  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 411  of  this  title  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make,  and  to  contract  to  make. 
Interest  assistance  payments  to  any  eligible 
lender  which  has  made  a  loan  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  such  section  411,  on  behalf  of 
any  person  to  whom  such  loan  Is  made. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  at  such  times 
and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
tration may  by  regulation  provide.  Interest 
assistance  payments  to  any  such  lender  shall 
be  made  only  for  the  period  equal  to  tha 
repayment  pCTlod  as  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment evidencing  such  loan,  but  In  no  event 
for  a  period  longer  than  five  years. 

"(b)  No  Interest  assistance  payments  made 
under  this  section  for  any  loan  for  any  year 
shall  exceed  the  difference  between  3  per 
centum  and  the  Interest  such  person  would 
be  required  to  pay  under  the  agreement 
evidencing  such  loan. 

"(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administration  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
Interest  assistance  grants  to  eligible  lenders 
In  accordance  with   this  Section. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  Interest  assistance 
grants  under  this  section  shall  not  be  en- 
tered Into  in  an  aggregate  amount  greater 
than  Is  authorized  In  appropriation  Acts, 
and  In  any  event  the  total  amount  of  inter- 
est assistance  grants  which  may  be  paid  to 
eligible  lenders  In  any  year  pursuant  to 
contracts  entered  Into  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $16  million." 

Sec.  403.  From  funds  available  pursuant 
to  section  506,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  authorized  to  establish  and  op- 
erate a  computerized  Conversion  Informal 
tlon  Service  to  acquaint  small  business  con- 
cerns with — 

(a)  the  conversion  education  programs 
and  other  forms  of  conversion  asslst«uice 
which  are  available;  and 

(b)  with  market  needs  and  opportunltlea 
for  civilian  reeearch  and  development  ac- 
tivities, especially  those  directed  toward  as- 
sisting in  the  resolution  of  the  nation's  be- 
setting social  problems,  to  the  extent  that 
such  market  needs  and  opportunities  are 
legitimately  matters  for  the  public  record. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Fotmdatlon"  means  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

(2)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

(3)  The  term  "defense  related  research 
and  development  activities"  means  any  ac- 
tivity— 

(A)  which  involves — 

(I)  reeearch,  development,  or  engineering, 
Including  necessary  supporting  services,  per- 
formed under  grant  from,  or  contract  with, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  or  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Spa<»  Administration,  or  under 
subcontract  to  su<di  a  grant  or  contract;  or 

(II)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
pair, or  installation  ot  any  building,  plant 
structure,  facility,  or  equipment  connected 
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or  necessary  to  such  research,  development, 
enfflneerlng.  or  supporting  services;    and 

(B)  which  requires  at  least  six  months  to 
complete. 

( 4 1  The  term  "civilian  research  and  devel- 
opment activities"  means  all  nondefense 
related  research  and  development  activities 
as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Director  of  the  Foundation  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Directors  ol  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  and  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Conversion  Education  Programs. 

(5)  The  term  "academic  Institution" 
means  any  United  States  university  or  four- 
year  college,  as  well  as  technical  institutions, 
two-year  community  colleges,  and  business 
schools. 

(6)  "Federal  executive  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Including  any  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation; 

(7)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

ADVISORY    COMMISSION    ON    CONVERSION 
EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Sk:.  502.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  .\dvlsory  Commission  on  Resarcb  and 
Development  Conversion  Education  to  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  by 
the  President  for  terms  of  three  years  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  of  three  ex  officio  members 
as  designated  In  section  502(c)  below.  Ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
persons  who  have  by  reason  of  experience  or 
professional  accomplishments  demonstrated 
their  special  qualifications  to  serve  on  the 
Commission,  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
following : 

(1)  Representatives  of  private  Industry 
with  experience  In  nondefense  related  re- 
search and  development  activities; 

(2»  Engineers: 

(3)  Natural  scientists; 

(4)  Social  scientists;  and 

(5)  Educators 

(bid)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  five 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(2)  In  order  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
provide  timely  counsel  on  the  urgent  prob- 
lems of  conversion,  the  President  is  urged  to 
appoint  at  least  eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mission (sufficient  to  constitute  a  quorum 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  official  busi- 
ness) not  later  than  six  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
polnt«d  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Members  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  and  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  until  their 
successors  have  taken  office. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  by  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(5)  Appointed  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rate  not  to  exceed  $125  per  diem, 
Including  traveltlme  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem.  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  Intermittently,     i 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  annually  elect 
one  of  Its  i^polnted  members  to  serve  as 
chairman  until  the  next  election.  The  Com- 
mission shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 


man, but  not  less  often  than  three  times  a 
year.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Direc- 
tor, and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Education  shall 
be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Director  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  respect  to  their  respective 
responsibilities  for  education  programs  under 
this  Act: 

(2)  review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  educational  assistance  programs 
under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  prepare  and  submit  such  interim  re- 
ports as  It  deems  advisable,  and  an  annual 
report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations, 
together  with  any  recommendations  for 
changes  In  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  publicize  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  such  extent  and  In  such  manner  as 
it  deems  effective  and  advisable. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  make  available  to 
the  Commission  such  staff.  Information,  and 
other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  activities. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
m  this  title,  the  Foundation  shall,  in  car- 
rying out  Its  functions  under  this  title,  have 
the  same  powers  and  authority  It  has  imder 
Public  Law  81-507,  as  amended,  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  that  Law. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
vested  In  the  head  of  any  Federal  executive 
agency  by  this  Act,  the  Director,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  are.  In 
order  to  carry  out  their  respective  functions 
under  this  Act,  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary: 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
may  be  advisable; 

(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  Information  of  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  any  agency  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
private  research  agency  with  the  consent  of 
such  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor. 

(c)  Ujjon  request  by  the  Director,  the  Sec- 
retary, or  the  Administrator,  each  Federal 
department  and  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  Its  services,  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  Information,  including  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics,  available  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  to  the  appropriate 
officer  In  the  performance  of  bis  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  addi- 
tional divisions  or  offices  within  the  Founda- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such  ad- 
ditional offices  within  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Administrator  shall  establsh 
such  additional  offices  within  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

ATJorr 
Sec  504.  The  Director,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  grants  and 
contracts  for  which  each  official  Is  respon- 
sible, and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examilnatlon  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  that 
are  pertinent  to  any  grantee  or  contractor 
under  this  Act. 

PAYMENTS  AND  WrTHBOLOINO 

SEr.  506.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  In  installments.  In  advance,  or  by 
way  of  relmbiu«ement.  with  necessary  ad- 


justments on  account  of  underpayment  or 
overpayment. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Director,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  or  the  Administrator  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  grants  or 
contracts  for  which  each  officer  is  responsible 
under  this  Act,  and  after  giving  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  a 
grantee  or  contractor  under  this  Act,  finds — 
"  (1)  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  or  contract  was  made  has  been 
so  changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  Is  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision; 
the  appropriate  officer  shall  notify  such 
grantee  or  contractor  of  his  findings  and  no 
further  payments  may  be  made  to'  such 
grantee  or  contractor  by  him  until  he  Is  satis- 
fled  that  such  noncompliance  has  been,  or 
wUl  promptly  be,  corrected.  The  appropriate 
officer  may  authorize  the  continuance  of  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  any  projects  pursuant 
to  this  Act  which  are  being  carried  out  by 
such  grantee  or  contractor  and  which  are  not 
Involved  in  the  noncompliance. 

AtJTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  of  which  $5,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  201,  $25,000,000  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  202, 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  204,  $40,000,000  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  205,  88,000,000  shall  be  ax'allable  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  301.  and 
$12,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  401;  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  of 
which  $8,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  secOon  201,  $35,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  202.  $20,000,000  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  204, 
$60,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  205,  $10,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  carrj-  out  the  provisions 
of  section  301,  and  $17,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
401;  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  of  which  $10,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201.  $45,000,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  202, 
$30,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  204,  $30,000,000  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  205,  $13,000,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  301.  and 
$22,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  401. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  material  furnished  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.   4.    19691 
When  the  Shooting  Stops 

Periodically  some  panel  or  other  Issues  a 
glowing  report  on  the  potentialities  for  prog- 
ress that  will  be  open  to  the  nation  after 
the  Vietnam  war  ends.  Every  such  report 
stresses,  however,  that  detailed  advance 
planning  is  essential  if  these  potentialities 
are  to  be  realized  without  severe  transi- 
tional pains.  Regrettably,  the  thing  In  short- 
est supply  In  Washington  Is  anything  ap- 
proaching a  detailed  plan  for  postwar  recon- 
version. 

That  lack  makes  Important  the  proposal 
put  before  a  Senate  committee  this  week 
by  Walter  P.  Reuther  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  that  defense  contractors  be  re- 
quired to  put  a  quarter  of  their  profits  into 
a  Government  trust  fund  to  help  them  shift 
from  military  to  civilian  production  when 
the   shooting   stops.   The   money  would   be 
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used  to  finance  retraining  and  family  bene- 
fits for  workers  displaced  by  the  cancella- 
tion of  war  orders.  As  an  Incentive  to  ade- 
quate preplanning,  the  proposal  calls  for 
restoring  to  each  company  any  eventual  sur- 
plus in  Its  conversion  account. 

The  specifics  of  the  Reuther  plan  are  less 
significant  than  the  push  It  should  give  to 
more  active  Joint  study  by  labor.  Industry 
and  Government  of  detailed  arrangements 
for  Insuring  the  smooth  absorption  Into  the 
civilian  economy  of  Vietnam  war  veterans 
and  the  transfer  to  nonwar  tasks  of  those 
now  employed  on  defense  contracts. 

The  kind  of  pent-up  consumer  demand 
that  facilitated  reconversion  after  World 
War  II  win  provide  no  comparable  cushion 
now.  The  "peace  dividend"  to  be  realized 
from  the  release  of  Federal  money  cur- 
rently going  Into  the  Asian  conflict  becomes 
more  amorphous  with  each  new  Administra- 
tion computation.  All  of  which  speaks  for 
the  assignment  of  a  much  higher  priority  to 
realistic  planning  now. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  19701 

U.S.  Business:   Defense  Cdtbacks  Hrr 

Economy  of  Boston  Area 

Boston,  March  14. — Defense  Department 
cutbacks  hit  Greater  Boston  area  workers 
and  the  local  economy  hard  last  week,  with 
the  elimination  of  more  than  4,000  Jobs. 
This  followed  earlier  sizable  layoffs  In  some 
Route  128  electronics  plants,  the  halting  of 
a  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration project  in  Cambridge,  and  the  three- 
month  strike  of  General  Electric  workers  in 
the  Lynn-North  Shore  area  settled  earlier 
this  year. 

The  Washington  curtailment  order  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  Massachusetts  a  total  of  $20- 
mllllon.  The  stiffest  jolt  is  the  $14.3-mlllion 
slash  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  with  a 
loss  of  1.400  of  the  yards  7,400  jobs.  To  com- 
pen.=iate  partly  for  this,  some  transfer  of 
skilled  workers  is  possible  by  increased  sched- 
ules at  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation's 
Fore  River  (Qulncy)  Yards.  Voluntary  re- 
tirement will  account  for  250  others. 

Total  Jobs  lost  In  the  New  England  area 
(most  of  them  In  Massachusetts)  under  the 
curtailment  program  Is  set  at  4.300.  The 
biggest  Massachusetts  drop,  next  to  the  Bos- 
ton yards.  In  civilian  and  military  personnel 
are  518  at  Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chico- 
pee;  364  at  Fort  Devens  in  Ayer;  334  at  Hans- 
com  Air  Force  Base,  Bedford;  and  80  each  at 
Natick  Quartermaster  Labs,  and  Watertown 
Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Research 
Center. 

The  Boston  Yard  slash  will  be  felt  before 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  The  others 
will  be  spread  over  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  Outside  of  Massachusetts,  the 
big  cutbacks  will  be  1,500  workers  at  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard,  Kittery.  Me.,  as  part  of  a 
phaseout  announced  six  years  ago  and 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1974. 

The  364  job  paring  at  Fort  Devens.  350 
military  and  14  civilian,  will  mean  a  $2.8- 
mtlllon  saving.  Natick  cutbacks  are  80,  all 
civilian,  and  will  account  for  $1 .3-mllllon. 
and  the  69  civilian  and  1 1  military  slashes  at 
Watertown  will  eliminate  $700,000  more. 

One  addition  to  the  original  Greater  Bos- 
ton list  appeared  at  the  weekend.  The  New 
England  Division  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers In  Waltham  annoimced  the  termi- 
nation of  145  civilian  Jobs,  cutting  that  work 
force  to  628.  No  estimate  was  available  of 
the  dollar  wage  loss  there. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe] 
Lockheed  Ills  Pentagon  Born 
(By  Donald  White) 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.   Is  In  a  spot  of 
trouble. 

It's  like  this.  Lockheed,  biggest  U.S.  de- 
fense contractor  last  year   (and  thus,  wlth- 
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out  a  doubt,  the  biggest  defense  firm  In  the 
world ) .  has  cash  problems. 

These  cash  problems  are  so  acute  that  (a) 
It  may  not  be  able  to  meet  Its  payroll,  and 
(b)  It  may.  as  a  result,  have  to  stop  work 
on  Its  biggest  defense  projects. 

How  can  a  whopper  of  a  firm  like  Lock- 
heed get  Into  so  much  trouble? 

One  way  Is  to  work  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Many  a  Rte.  128  company  working 
on  government  contracts  has  lived — but 
barely — to  rue  the  day. 

Lockheed's  headaches  all  appear  to  stem 
from  Its  defense  Involvement,  which  Is  more 
than  90  percent  of  Its  total  effort.  They  will 
undoubtedly  affect  Its  commercial  work. 

The  company's  top  brass  recognized  early 
this  year  that  a  cash  problem  of  magnitude 
was  shaping  up. 

No  less  than  four  of  the  firm's  mlUtary 
contracts  are  under  dispute,  the  C-5A,  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter,  the  Air  Force  SRAM 
(short  range  air  missile),  and  a  group  of 
shipbuilding  contracts. 

Total  money  Involved  Is  about  $1  billion. 

Lockheed  calc\ilat€d.  probably  correctly, 
that  It  would  eventually  get  the  money — 
or  some  of  it,  anyway — as  a  result  of  litiga- 
tion. Trouble  was  that  it  could  not  wait  until 
1973  or  maybe  later.  So  the  firm  is  asking 
the  defense  department  for  an  advance  of 
$641   million  against  the  disputed  cash. 

It  is  very  definitely  a  now  problem.  If  Lock- 
heed doesn't  get  the  money  It  will  have  to 
cease  work  on  the  C-5A  transport,  center  of 
the  current  dispute  with  the  Pentagon. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  however.  It  will 
be  forced  to  shelve  a  plan  to  move  back  Into 
the  blg-tlme  of  commercial  aviation. 

First  there  was  the  entry  into  the  airbus 
field  with  the  L-0111  trljet. 

Then  there  was  the  attempt  to  turn  the 
military  Cheyenne  helicopter  into  a  vertical 
or  short  takeoff  vehicle  for  swift  Intercity 
travel. 

Finally  there  was  a  plan  to  turn  the  C-5A 
into  a  cargo  carrier. 

This  three-pronged  commercial  plan  now 
appears  shot  full  of  holes.  The  Pentagon  has 
cancelled  the  Cheyenne  (which  means  Lock- 
heed having  to  shell  out  Its  own  money  to 
develop  a  civilian  version)  and  lowered  its 
requirement  for  the  C-SA  to  81  from  120. 

All  that  is  inconsequential  now,  however, 
because  the  whole  Lockheed  corporate  setup 
Ij  tottering. 

The  Lockheed  affair  U  further  Ulustration 
that  the  Pentagon's  contracting  methods 
are  questionable. 

Lockheed's  C-5A  contract  was  of  the  flxed- 
prlce  type  known  as  "total  package  pro- 
curement." It  was  instituted  during  Robert 
McNamara's  days  at  the  Pentagon. 

McNamara,  incidentally,  described  the 
Lockheed  C-5A  contract  as  "a  model  method 
of  doing  defense  business  ...  a  damn  good 
contract." 

Total  packaging  falls  down  badly  In  a 
number  of  areas,  most  notably,  perhaps.  In 
design  changes.  Prom  the  time  bids  are  re- 
quested until  final  delivery,  many  changes  In 
specifications  develop.  These  changes  are 
often  InlUated  by  the  DOD.  Some  reflect  con- 
tractor production  problems.  In  either  case, 
costs  change — usually  Justlflably  but  in- 
variably upward  as  was  the  case  with  C-6A, 
which  Increased  to  $5  billion  from  $3  billion. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  recently 
dropped  the  total  package  system.  Just  what 
sort  of  contract  Is  best,  however,  still  seems 
to  be  baffling  the  Pentagon. 

With  Pentagon  practices  under  growing 
suspicion  It  is  probably  time  for  a  full-scale 
re-evaluatlon  of  defense  contracting  sys- 
tems. The  Lockheed  affair  may  well  trigger 
Just  that. 

More  immediately,  however,  the  Lockheed 
situation  brings  up  the  problem  of  whether 
the  government  should  ball  out  the  com- 
pany, and  if  so,  how. 

Forced  merger  with  another  aircraft  com- 


pany Is  one  posslblUty,  t^ovigh  probably  an 
luillkely  one.  Perhapts  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  give  Lockheed  the  money.  "Hie  alterna- 
tive— no  Lockheed — Is  unlikely  to  do  anyone 
any  good. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  1,  1970] 

More  Lockheeds  in  the  Wings  and  Bat 
State  Could  Strma 
(By  Donald  White) 

The  spectre  of  more  Lockheed-type  situa- 
tions and  the  possible  impact  they  might 
have  upon  Massachusetts'  already  hard-hit 
defense  industry  was  raised  In  a  conference 
in  Pramlngham  today. 

Testifying  before  a  hearing  on  economic 
conversion  called  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. Dana  W.  Atchley.  chairman  of  Bur- 
lington-based Mlcrowace  Associates,  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  "other  Lockheeds 
waiting  In  the  wings." 

The  Lockheed  Corp.  Is  In  critical  financial 
straits  because  of  Its  defense  Involvement 
has  requested  emergency  funding  from  the 
government. 

As  Atchley  noted.  If  Lockheed  and  other 
similar  companies  fold,  or  make  severe  cut- 
backs, subcontractors  around  the  cotmtzr 
will  get  hurt. 

Massachusetts,  one  of  the  nation's  biggest 
subcontract  states,  could  get  badly  hurt. 
Atchley  warned. 

In  his  sutement,  Atchley  was  taking  Issue 
to  some  extent  with  a  comment  by  Arthur 
S.  Obermayer,  president  of  Moleculon  Re- 
search Corp.,  Cambridge,  who  suggested  that 
small  research  and  development  get  hit  hard- 
est in  cutbacks  because  they  lack  a  loud 
voice  and  formidable  lobby  In  Washington. 

"Lockheed  might  give  you  an  argument 
on  that,"  said  Atchley. 

Sen.  Kennedy  was  accompanied  by  Sen. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton  of  Missouri,  whose  state 
includes  McDonnell  Douglas,  the  nation's 
fourth  largest  defense  contractor. 

Also  testifying  was  Joseph  Hyman,  presi- 
dent of  Hycor,  a  3 -year-old,  30-man  R&D 
firm  in  Woburn. 

Hyman  referred  to  the  bleak  situation 
around  Rte.  128. 

"During  the  past  few  months  I've  received 
countless  calls  from  former  associates  and 
friends  who  have  been  laid  off  or  who  antici- 
pate losing  their  Jobs. 

"These  men  usually  have  advanced  degrees, 
are  in  their  late  30's  or  eaily  40's  with  grow- 
ing families,  and  have  lived  in  New  England 
10  years  or  more. 

"These  people  are  not  deadwood.  They  are 
highly  skilled  professionals  who  Joined  the 
the  aerospace  industry  when  our  govern- 
ment assigned  top  priority  to  It.  In  the  past 
I  was  able  to  suggest  Job  opportunities  In 
this  area  or  in  California,  Texas,  or  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Now  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
firm  In  the  aerospace  R&D  complex  on 
Route  128  or  elsewhere  In  the  country  that 
I  could  suggest. " 

Hycor  Is  making  It  "despite  the  capricious 
nature  of  doing  business  with  the  govern- 
ment." 

Hycor  Is  successful,  Hyman  surmised,  "be- 
cause we  hustle  more  than  the  big  com- 
panies. We  don't  have  to  go  through  the 
superstructure  of  management  and  mounds 
of  paper.  We  can  quickly  define  If  a  market 
exists." 

He  agreed  with  Sen.  Eagleton  that  nothing 
can  match  the  excitement  of  the  aerospace 
Industry.  "Certainly  you  cannot  match  the 
excitement  of  a  space  launch  with  putting 
In  a  better  sewer  pump  or  air  filter." 

Hyman  said  he  would  not  expect  to  get 
the  same  kind  of  commitment  to  a  project 
in  non-aerospace  related  projects. 

Sen.  Kennedy  had  earlier  referred  to  the 
need  for  expansion  Into  "the  more  human 
sides,  R&D  Into  the  quality  of  life." 

In  another  slap  at  government,  Obermeyer 
spoke  of  what  he  called  "the  big  business 
syndrome"  in  Wasbiogton. 
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He  claimed  that  the  rapidly  growing  (non- 
defense)  government  agencies  have  received 
larg«  Increases  In  funding  and  considerable 
attendant  publicity. 

"All  government  contractors  are  thereby 
encouraged  to  solicit  new  business  from  these 
agencies  and  are  encouraged  by  the  large 
amounts  of  money  they  have  available  for 
contracts. 

"At  this  stage  most  of  these  agencies  are 
understaffed  with  technical  personnel  .  .  . 
They  play  It  safe  with  the  big  name  com- 
pany which  can  take  over  the  whole  pro- 
gram and  relieve  the  technical  contract 
monitor  from  the  responsibility  for  making 
a  decision  requiring  considerable  technical 
Judgment." 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  8, 19701 

It's  Convxbsion  Tims  on  Botttb  128 

(By  Donald  White) 

Ck>nverslon. 

Along  Rte.  128.  In  Florida,  Georgia,  Mis- 
souri, California — wherever  the  economy  is 
defense-oriented,  conversion  Is  a  priority 
topic. 

As  the  Impact  of  defense  cuts  percolates 
deeper  Into  the  Industrial  economy,  more 
and  more  companies  realize  that  their  only 
hope  Is  conversion  to  commercial  and  con- 
sumer markets. 

But  how? 

How  Indeed.  By  the  time  that  question  la 
answered  It  may  be  academic  for  many  firms. 

The  fact  Is  that  any  defense  company  that 
waited  this  long  to  begin  worrying  about  con- 
version has  probably  waited  too  long.  At  very 
least,  the  managements  of  such  companies 
are  guilty  of  myopia. 

Cuts  are  not  made  secretly  and  they  take 
months  to  escalate.  The  smaller  a  company 
Is,  the  longer  the  delay  before  slashed  con- 
tracts make  themselves  felt  down  the  sub- 
contracting chain. 

Massachusetts,  speclflcally  Rte.  128.  Is  al- 
most wholly  a  subcontracting  region.  There- 
fore It  has  longer  than  many  regions  to  pre- 
pare for  cuts. 

Even  that  Is  apparently  not  time  enough. 
Nine  years  Is  enough,  though.  That's  how 
long  It  has  been  since  electronics  row  went 
through  the  wringer  last  time. 

Some  companies  did  take  measures,  adding 
new  commercial  products,  acquiring,  diversi- 
fying, looking  overseas,  all  of  It  without  Jetti- 
soning defense  work.  They  have  something  to 
fall  back  en  this  time. 

Not  all  the  companies  currently  under- 
going withdrawal  symptoms  can  be  faulted 
for  Ignoring  the  events  of  1961.  Some  were 
not  even  around  then.  For  them,  1970  may 
well  be  what  1961  was  to  the  older  group — 
the  year  when  they  decided  to  dispense  with 
dependency  on  Federal  largesse. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  living  through 
one  such  trauma  is  the  most  convincing  ar- 
gument for  conversion. 

Microwave  Associates  of  Burlington  Is  an 
example.  Its  case  was  stated  by  Dana  W. 
Atchley,  chairman,  during  a  conference  on 
conversion  called  the  other  day  by  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy. 

"We  had  our  nose  bloodied  In  1961. *•  Atch- 
ley told  Sens  Kennedy  and  Thomas  Eagle- 
ton.  This  year,  however,  things  are  going 
remarkably  well. 

Atchley  said  the  company's  recently  com- 
pleted quarter  was  one  of  the  best  In  the 
firm's  history.  Better  than  last  year.  Backlog 
Is  healthy,  too. 

Not  too  many  companies  on  Rte.  128  can 
match  those  claims. 

Atchley  feels  the  situation  Is  due  In  large 
measure  to  steps  taken  by  Microwave  after 
the  1961  crunch.  "This  time  we  were  ready." 
Microwave's  countermeasures  were  two- 
fold— expansion  Into  communications  and 
International  markets.  Both  doubtless  had 
a  draggy  effect  upon  earnings  during  the 
buildup  phase,  but  who  can  quibble  with 
that  now? 


Microwave's  experience  and  Its  policy  of 
self-help  are  a  more  valuable  lesson  than 
any  number  of  soul-searching  sessions  on 
how  to  deal  vrtth  conversion. 

The  trouble  Is  that  it  Is  based  upon  the 
premise  that  you  have  to  experience  the 
worst  before  learning  to  cope  with  It.  Many 
companies  are  beginning  to  experience  pre- 
cisely that  right  now.  Whether  they  wlU  be 
around  to  begin  the  countermeasures  Is  open 
to  question. 

[Prom  the  Bcston  Globe,  Apr.  12,  1970] 

How  Best  to  Handle  Convsxsion? 

(By  Donald  White) 

How  can  government  help  the  nation's  de- 
fense Industry  with  the  problems  of  con- 
version? 

A  hearing  called  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy the  other  day  posed  that  question 
and— surprisingly — recsived  some  sugges- 
tions. 

One  of  those  Invited  to  give  testimony 
was  Arthur  S.  Obermayer.  president  of  Cam- 
bridge-based Moleculon  Research  Corp.  He 
spoke  from  a  six-page  text,  but  was  making 
suggestions  by  the  second  paragraph. 

He  took  dead  aim  at  Section  408  of  the 
Independent  Offices  and  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Appropriation  Act  which, 
he  claimed,  virtually  excludes  small  research 
and  development  companies  from  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  number  of  government  agencies. 

Section  408  states  that  no  research  con- 
tracts resulting  from  unsolicited  proposals 
may  be  awarded  unless  they  Include  cost 
sharing. 

Obermayer  said  it  Is  clear  that  small  In- 
dustrial organizations  solely  In  the  business 
of  supply  R&D  for  profit,  and  having  no  oth- 
er fundamental  long-term  objectives  (such  as 
large  systems  management  or  production) 
were  never  even  considered. 

Yet,  as  he  pointed  out,  most  small  com- 
panies In  the  government  research  business 
rely  primarily  on  unsolicited  proposals  di- 
rected toward  a  specific  problem.  Another  act 
which  Obermayer  said  has  a  section  dis- 
couraging conversion  Is  the  Department  of 
Defense  Military  Procurement  Authorization 
Act  for  1970.  It  reduces  to  93  percent  from 
100  percent  the  amount  of  overhead  funds 
authorized  to  be  spent  under  defense  con- 
tracts for  Independent  R&D,  bid  and  pro- 
posal expense,  and  other  technical  effort. 

Among  other  ways  the  government  can 
help  with  the  conversion  problem,  Obermayer 
suggested : 

That  the  Small  Business  Administration 
be  given  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
make  low  interest  loans  to  defense  contrac- 
tors for  the  ptirpose  of  converting  to  non- 
defense  business. 

A  certain  percentage  of  non-defense  gov- 
ernment procurements,  say  20  percent,  should 
be  set  aside  speclflcally  for  companies  that 
have  the  basic  technical  expertise,  but  have 
not  had  previous  direct  experience  with  that 
particular  government  agency  or  In  the  par- 
ticular technical  field. 

A  strong  program  should  be  Initiated  for 
R&D  set  aside  for  small  businesses,  and  for 
the  representation  of  small  R&D  business  of 
government  procurement  panels. 

For  Molleculon,  the  conversion  poed  has 
been  difficult,  Obermeyer  reported.  "We  have 
found  that  military  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  usually  directed  toward  high  per- 
formance products  requiring  products  re- 
quiring a  significant  advance  in  the  state- 
of-the-art. 

"By  contrast,  commercial  objectives  are 
usually  the  development  of  a  better  product 
at  a  competltlvp  price.  Such  commercial 
activities  don't  require  the  same  high  level 
'  of  technical  sophistication,  but  they  do  gen- 
erally require  a  very  practical  approach,  in- 
cluding economic  evaluations,  cost  analysis 
and  market  studies." 
Obermeyer  went  on  to  say  that  In  convert- 


ing, Moleculon  found  Its  organization  to  be 
heavy  with  scientists  and  engineers  and  de- 
ficient In  sales,  marketing,  production  and 
financial  areas. 

So,  defense  contractors  seeking  to  convert 
must  spend  more  than  a  normal  amount  of 
time  and  money  seeking  out  business  In 
these  new  areas. 

That,  In  turn,  means  learning  new  tech- 
nologies through  Independent  research  and 
development  activities  and  submitting  more 
proposals  to  new  government  agencies — Just 
the  kind  of  expenses  the  new  legislation  dis- 
courages. 

Obermayer  contends  that  the  new  re- 
striction on  allowable  overhead  expenses  for 
Independent  research  and  development,  bid 
and  proposal  expenses,  and  other  technical 
effort  goes  in  the  wrong  direction.  "This  type 
of  expense  which  Is  necessary  for  conversion 
should  be  encouraged,  not  curtailed." 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  June  18,  1970] 

ViETNAMrns  Hrrs  Highway:  Conveksion — A 

Pill  That's  Hako  To  Takx 

(By  Donald  White) 

All  Is  far  from  well  on  Rte.  128,  the  world's 
most  famous  industrial  highway. 

Corporate  profits  are  down  and  In  some 
cases  there  are  no  profits,  simply  Increased 
losses. 

There  are  fewer  Jobs — another  way  of  say- 
ing more  Jobless. 

There  Is  more  empty  space  for  lease  than 
at  any  time  In  a  decade. 

There  Is,  In  fact,  a  marked  recession. 

The  reason  Is  not  a  mystery.  Everyone 
knows  that  Rte.  128  companies  are  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  Washington  spigot. 
When  that  spigot  Is  partially  closed,  as  it  la 
now,  Rte.  128  suffers. 

In  effect,  Rte.  128  and  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry generally,  Is  suffering  from  Vletnam- 
Itls.  The  funds  that  used  to  filter  through 
from  the  Federal  government — ftinds  for 
research  and  development  Into  all  sorts  of 
esoteric  projects — are  not  coming  through 
any  more. 

Sogte  of  the  money  that  would  have  been 
spent  thus  has  been  used  to  buy  guns  and 
bullets  and  helicopters  and  bombs  for  the 
shooting  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Rte.  138 
doesn't  make  that  sort  of  project. 

When  It  Is  defense-oriented,  Rte.  128  Is 
geared  to  war  on  a  grander,  more  global 
scale.  Its  products  are  missiles,  surveillance 
systems,  softwear  and  strategems  for  World 
War  in  and  some  say  chemical  warfare. 
None  of  them  any  use  in  an  off-the-shelf 
war. 

Not  all  the  Rte.  128  complex  is  geared  to 
defense,  of  covirse.  Trouble  is  that  even  the 
more  worthwhile  projects  have  been  shelved, 
or  left  to  Idle.  Money  to  fight  pollution,  can- 
cer, crime  and  hunger.  Is  diverted  because 
of  other  priorities.  People  look  for  new  Jobs 
and  find  them  even  more  difficult  to  come  by. 

Things  could  be  worse.  In  fact  are  worse 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  California, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Missouri,  states  where  there 
Is  far  less  diversification  of  Industry  than 
in  Massachusetts,  the  situation  Is  more 
acute. 

The  big  question  Is:  Why  must  it  happen? 

Even  in  dealing  speclflcally  vrtth  the  local 
problem  the  question  Is  difficult  to  answer. 
The  temptation  Is  to  fall  Into  the  trap  of 
saying:  "Conversion  Is  the  answer.  Why 
don't  all  these  firms  switch  to  something 
else  that  Isn't  so  vulnerable?" 

CONVERSION  NOT  EAST 

But  conversion  is  not  a  pill  that  can  be 
popped  any  time  to  bring  about  Instant  sur- 
cease. In  most  cases  It  takes  years  to  con- 
vert. It  costs  money.  It  requires  commitment 
by  management  and  Investors.  It  calls  for 
foresight.  It  can  be  a  bloody  nuisance  for  a 
chief  executive  called  upon  to  explain  about 
It  to  stockholders. 

Conversion — and  there  are  remarkably  few 
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examples  of  any  magnitude  around  Rt.  128 — 
means  taking  a  decision  In  good  times,  when 
corporate  earning^  are  good,  and  iising  them 
to  prepare  for  the  bad  times.  Very  unpopu- 
lar with  Impatient  stockholdera. 

It  Isn't  the  least  use  waiting  until  the  bot- 
tom has  fallen  out  of  the  defense  business. 
By  then  It  Is  too  late.  Earnings  are  down. 
Using  what  little  profit  there  Is  to  begin  con- 
verting is  out  of  the  question. 

That's  about  the  spot  that  Rt.  128  Is  In  at 
the  moment.  It  Is  like  this: 

— The  Greater  Boston  Electronics  work- 
force slipped  to  28,300  from  30,900  between 
March  last  year  and  April  this  year. 

— ^There  was  a  loss  of  500  electronics  Jobs  In 
April  alone. 

— A  total  of  150.000  factory  Jobs  will  be 
lost  throughout  New  England  this  year  as  a 
result  of  the  defense  cutback. 

WORST    CUTBACK    COSdINO 

Prom  a  regional  point  of  view,  the  worst 
may  yet  be  coming.  For  suddenly,  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  wound  down,  the  few  com- 
panies that  have  been  thriving,  the  arms  and 
ammunition  and  helicopter  makers,  will  be 
drastically  affected. 

The  prediction  Is  from  Prof.  David  Plnsky, 
a  University  of  Connecticut  labor  education 
expert.  Somewhat  behind  those  Industries 
m  vulnerability  will  be  boat-building  and 
electronics. 

Plnsky  reckons  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
150,000  Jobs  this  year  In  the  six-state  region, 
60,000  of  them  in  Balassachusetts. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  are  more  opti- 
mistic. Robert  W.  Easenmenger,  research  di- 
rector for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton, sees  the  drop  in  employmnet  as  relative- 
ly mild.  He  reckons  that  non-defense  Indus- 
tries will  be  able  to  absorb  the  additional 
workers.  No  need  for  elaborate  planning 
games  here,  he  said. 

Comr.  Carroll  P.  Sheehan  of  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Development 
said  Industries  Involved  with  the  environ- 
ment, housing  and  oceanography  could  re- 
place holders  of  defense  contracts  in  provid- 
ing Jobs.  No  comment,  however,  on  where 
those  Industries  will  be  getting  the  fimds  to 
make  them  healthy. 

FORMIDABLE      HURDI.ES 

Conversely,  Thomas  L.  McGrath,  director 
of  research  and  development  at  the  Greater 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  told  a  special 
legislative  commission  on  Post  Vietnam  econ- 
omy that  shrinkage  in  the  defense  Industry 
Is  "placing  added  burdens  on  our  local  econ- 
omies." 

McGrath  noted  the  transition  from  defense 
business  to  non-defense  takes  time,  talent 
and  capital,  "three  formidable  hurdles  for 
smeller  sized  ccxnpaniee." 

One  of  the  few  Rte.  128  companies  to  suc- 
cessfu.'ly  undertake  a  dose  of  self-imposed 
conversion  is  Microwave  Associates  of  Burl- 
Incrton.  This  year  about  $5  million  of  its  $30 
million  volume  will  be  non-defense. 

Microwave's  action  was  taken  because  it 
suffered  In  the  1961  technology  recession.  It 
used  its  expertise  in  radar  technology  to 
edge  (gradually  Into  the  communications 
field. 

Other  companies  hurt  in  the  early  1960b 
chose  not  to  do  anything  Today  they  are 
suffering  anew.  In  addition  there  are  doeens 
of  neophyte  firms  along  Rt9.  128,  all  of  them 
started  since  the  early  19606.  experiencing 
defense  Jitters  for  the  first  time. 

TTie  companies  weathering  the  storm 
best — apart  from  the  few  who  chose  to  con- 
vert— were  those  who  diversified  via  acquisi- 
tions. Raytheon  is  the  prime  local  example. 

That,  however,  is  diversification,  not  con- 
version. 

Conversion  Is  an  "in"  topic  these  days. 
CommisElons  are  being  formed,  task  forces 
assembled  and  hearings  staged  all  in  the 
name  of  conversion.  One  such  hearing  was 
called  In  Massachusetts  by  Sen.  Edward  M. 


Kennedy.  Surprisingly,  he  received  some  sug- 
gestions. 

BIG     BUSINESS     STNOROKE 

Arthur  M.  Obermeyer,  president  of  Cam- 
bridge-based Moleculon  Research  Corp.  be- 
came specific,  pointing  out  government  regu- 
lations which  virtually  exclude  small  R&D 
companies  from  doing  business  with  govern- 
ment agencies. 

He  also  drew  attention  to  a  "big  business 
syndrome"  In  Washington  which  seee  the 
rapidly  growing  non-defense  contractors; 
that  a  certain  amount  business  with  big 
name  companies. 

Obermeyer  suggested  the  Small  Business 
Administration  be  given  authority  to  make 
low  Interest  "conversion"  loans  to  defense 
contractors;  that  a  certain  amount  of  non- 
defense  government  be  set  aside  for  com- 
panies having  no  direct  previous  experience 
with  a  particular  agency  or  a  specific  techni- 
cal project;  that  a  strong  program  be  ini- 
tiated for  R&D  set-aside  for  small  businesses 
and  that  small  R&D  businesses  be  repre- 
sented on  government  procurement  panels. 

There  Is  obviously  much  that  government 
can  do,  but  the  burdeu  Is  upon  individual 
companies.  Those  companies  do  best  that 
help  themselves.  The  trick  seems  to  be  to 
start  before  conditions  begin  to  hurt. 

CUTS     riLTEBINC     DOWN 

For  Massachusetts  and  Greater  Boston 
things  will  probably  get  worse  before  they 
get  better.  Because  It  Is  {Mlmarily  a  subcon- 
tracting area,  the  effect  of  cuts  among  the 
prime  contractors  takes  a  while  to  filter 
through. 

The  cuts  are  nicely  under  way  at  the  top. 
Lockheed,  for  example,  announced  a  day  or 
so  ago  It  will  have  to  pare  about  13,000  from 
Its  payroll  this  year  because  of  cute  in  Its 
government  order  book.  The  fallout  from 
such  an  action  will  spread  from  tier  to  sub- 
contracting tier. 

As  Dana  W.  Atchley,  chairman  of  Micro- 
wave Associates,  told  the  Kennedy  hearing, 
there  are  probably  other  Lockheeds  waiting 
In  the  wings.  For  Massachusetts  that  can 
mean  only  trouble. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  June  18,  1970] 

A  Prescription  for  Ailing  Firms? 

(By  Carl  M.  Cobb) 

Solving  problems  In  the  nation's  $60  bil- 
lion health  care  Industry  Is  good  business  for 
a  growing  number  of  firms  along  Rte.  128, 
and  p.s  war-related  defense  contracts  begin 
to  fall  off  this  may  be  Just  what  the  doctor 
ordered 

The  management  techniques  and  the  team 
approach  of  many  of  these  firms  are  being 
applied  to  the  knotty  problems  of  organiza- 
tion. Dlanning  and  delivery  of  care. 

A  leader  In  this  new  field  Is  Arthur  D. 
Uttle,  Inc  ,  which  recently  acquired  Lester 
Gorsllne  Associates,  a  California-based  com- 
pany specializing  In  the  planning  of  health 
education  facilities,  hospitals,  and  university 
medical  centers. 

Contracts  to  solve  health  problems  have 
not  replaced  contracts  to  build  planes  and 
tanks,  but  the  Infant  field  Is  growing  fast, 
and  Just  waiting  for  significant  government 
participation. 

Thus  far  government  money  has  been 
limited,  and  private  souirces  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  *um  to  private  enterprise  for  this 
kind  of  service. 

However,  the  picture  at  Arthur  D.  Little 
gives  an  idea  of  the  direction  things  are 
headed.  In  1966  contracts  for  Ideas  In  the 
health  field  totaled  Just  imder  $300,000.  By 
1970  this  had  climbed  to  roughly  $1.5  million. 
Spokesmen  at  ADL  are  convinced  this  field 
Is  going  to  grow,  and  showed  It  when  they 
bought  out  Gorsllne  Assolcates,  an  old  line 
management  ocnsulting  firm  In  the  health 
area. 

It  is  reasonable   to  wonder  who  hires  a 


firm  like  ADL  and  what  do  they  expect  this 
kind  of  an  outfit  to  do  for  them.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  money  In  health  care  contracts 
comes  from  the  federal  government,  about  15 
percent  come  from  local  and  state  govern- 
ments, and  the  remainder  la  from  the  private 
sector. 

One  of  ADL's  big  government  contracts  at 
the  moment  is  vrtth  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  look  at  the  nation's  military  base 
hospitals  In  this  country  and  come  up  with 
ideas  and  suggestions  for  saving  money.  The 
contract  Is  still  in  force  and  ADL  won't  say 
too  much  about  It,  but  one  of  the  solutions 
Is  going  to  lie  in  the  area  of  better  use  of 
non-MJ}.  personnel.  Changes  In  this  area  will 
require  legislative  action  since  the  number 
of  corpsmen  Is  set  by  law. 

Other  aspects  of  the  contract  Include  de- 
velopment of  new  hospital  planning  and  de- 
sign procedures  which  will  make  structures 
vaate  adaptable;  an  Improved  management 
Information  system  and  development  of  In- 
centives for  improving  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion. More  than  40  members  of  the  ADL  re- 
search, engineering  and  management  con- 
sulting staff  are  working  on  the  project. 

In  the  private  sector  ADL  was  hired  by 
the  University  of  Vermont  to  help  bring 
about  the  merger  of  two  hospitals  and  their 
affiliation  with  the  medical  stdiool  as  part 
of  a  medical  center  complex. 

ADL  staff  wcx^ked  closely  with  the  boards 
of  trustees  and  the  administrative  staffs  of 
the  Mary  Fletcher  and  De  Orosbriand  Ho^l- 
tals  to  assist  them  In  the  process  of  merging. 
The  objectives  were  to  Identify  problems 
that  needed  to  be  solved  prior  to  amalgama- 
tion, to  develop  a  framework  for  a  suitable 
single  board  of  trustees  and  administrative 
organization  in  the  legal  and  financial  as- 
pects of  the  merger. 

This  was  in  large  part  a  political  problem, 
one  of  convincing  all  the  parties  to  work 
together  to  submerge  Individual  Identities. 
ADL  spent  most  of  Its  man  hours  on  the 
spot  In  Burlington  vrorklng  and  talking  di- 
rectly with  the  parties  Involved. 

A  somewhat  similar  example  from  the  local 
government  area  Involved  a  contract  with  the 
city  of  Dayton,  Ohio  to  help  them  bring 
about  a  merger  of  the  health  departments 
of  the  county  and  city  governments.  Again 
this  was  largely  a  political  problem,  with 
several  previous  attempts  at  merger  unsuc- 
cessful because  of  civil  service  and  seniority 
problems  that  could  not  be  resolved  by  local 
officials. 

Locally  ADL  has  a  continuing  contract 
vrlth  Massachusetts  Blue  Cross  to  help  top 
management  formulate  a  working  plsm  to 
deal  with  present  and  expected  changes  in 
rising  health  care  costs,  needs  for  broader 
and  deeper  protection  of  subscribers,  and  to 
develop  ways  to  provide  services  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  subscribers  and  govern- 
ment health  care  programs. 

The  range  of  talent  and  multi-disciplin- 
ary approach  of  a  firm  like  ADL  Is  their 
major  selling  point.  The  merger  of  city  and 
county  health  departments,  for  example. 
Involved  an  educational  planner,  financial 
manager,  medical  computer  specialist,  in- 
dustrial sociologist,  economist,  architect  and 
a  city  planner. 

The  size  of  the  potential  market  for  this 
kind  of  soft-ware.  Idea,  problem  solving  serv- 
ice In  the  health  Industry  Is  unknown.  How- 
ever, If  two  percent  of  the  annual  dollar 
volume  were  devoted  to  evaluation,  plan- 
ning or  re-organization  there  Is  more  than 
$100  million  annually  to  be  divided  up 
among  the  growing  number  of  f.rms  going 
Into  this  field. 

The  business  Is  In  a  shake  down  period, 
and  Is  not  clear  which  firms  are  going  to 
stay  In,  but  new  ones  are  Joining  all  the 
time.  Including  some  of  the  big  ones  like 
Thompson-Ramo-Woodrldge-TRW  Systems, 
United  Aircraft  and  General  Dynamics. 

If  the  Federal  government  begins  to  spent* 
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some  real  monsy  to  solve  social  problems 
as  the  war  In  Vietnam  winds  down  there 
are  a  number  of  Arms  along  Rte.  128  ready 
to  Jump  in  for  a  profit. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  June  18,  1970] 

Pew  Options  for  Specialist  Wanting  Otrr 

(By  Thomas  OUphant) 

There   Is   no   revolution   brewing   In   the 

back  offices  and  cubicles  where  the  scientists 

and  technicians  toll  out  on  Rte.  128. 

Nor,  except  for  a  few  Isolated  cases,  are 
the  actions  of  technical  people  below  the  top 
management  level  radically  transforming  the 
product  or  service  mix  of  those  companies 
now  heavily  dependent  on  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  NASA  spending. 

Generalizations  are  dangerous  where  sev- 
eral thousand  people  are  Involved.  But  It's 
safe  to  say  that  the  typical  highly  trained 
specialist  in  Greater  Boston's  version  of  the 
nillltary-lndustrlal-unlverslty  complex  ar- 
rives at  work  on  time,  works  hard,  has  no 
serious  conscience  pangs  about  what  he  does, 
and  probably  even  finds  It  stimulating  and 
satisfying. 

Still,  after  all  that's  happened  In  the  last 
five  years  (from  the  war  to  the  ABM  debate 
to  the  first  concrete  hint  of  spending  cuts 
by  the  military)  something  Is  stirring,  and 
the  Rev.  Scott  I.  Paradise  calls  It  "malaise." 
Rev.  Paradise  and  his  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Norman  Paramelll,  share  a  unique  view  of 
the  Rte.  128  world  as  a  result  of  their  work 
for  the  Boston  Industrial  Mission. 

Their  effort  here,  now  roughly  two  years 
old.  18  patterned  after  similar  missions  In 
England.  New  York  City  and  Detroit. 

In  Boston,  however.  Revs.  Paradise  and 
Paramelll  have  dealt  not  so  much  with  the 
way  Industrial  systems  stifle  creativity  and 
talent,  as  with  the  way  they  channel  these 
precious  energies. 

Through  such  forums  as  general  discus- 
sions on  varloiis  current  issues  at  regular 
luncheons  and  through  research  task  forces 
now  focusing  primarily  on  ecological  con- 
cerns. Rev.  Paradise  says  the  mission  Is  In 
periodic  contact  with  200  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians from  this  area. 

In  his  view,  this  "malaise"  Is  taking  two 
forms. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  says,  "more  and 
more  of  the?*  guys  are  really  scared  about 
Jobs  and  futures  because  of  the  spending 
cutbacks. 

"But  beyond  that,  I  can  sense  a  marked 
change  from  the  almost  imlversally  held  view 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  all  these  military 
and  space  projects  are  new  and  exciting  and 
vital  to  the  national  defense. 

"What  I  hear  more  and  more  Is  the  view 
that  most  of  these  projects  are  not  Just 
counter-productive  from  the  standpoint  of 
society's  needs  but  also  not  very  interesting 
anymore,  either.  And  I've  listened  to  some 
long  discussions  where  these  guys  can  sound 
very  dubious  about  the  value  of  technology, 
itself,  given  the  present  makeup  of  the 
society." 

To  a  small  extent,  some  of  the  larger  local 
firms  have  made  attempts  to  accommodate 
the  desires  of  a  number  of  their  workers  to 
participate  in  aclvltles  well  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  normal  business  operations. 

Por  example,  several  Rte.  128  companies 
had  tables  full  of  their  people  at  the  famous 
"work  stoppage"  at  MIT  on  March  4,  1969. 
In  addition,  a  growing  number  of  executives 
and  technical  people  are  hard  at  work  on  a 
variety  of  projects  In  Boston's  black  com- 
munity. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  no  company  of 
significant  size  made  any  arrangements  for 
workers  who  desired  to  participate  In  last 
October's  moratorium  demonstration. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  Is  that  for  those 
afillcted  or  blessed  (depending  on  your  point 
of  view)  with  the  malaise  Rev.  Paradise  de- 
scribes, the  genuine  options  are  narrow  In- 
deed. 


A  few  have  been  lucky  enough  to  tap  the 
relatively  tiny  vein  of  dollars  the  govern- 
ment has  to  fund  commercial  applications  for 
technology  developed  on  aerospace  work  In 
areas  like  communications,  transportation, 
and  pollution  control. 

Por  most,  however,  as  Rev.  Paradise  puts 
It  In  the  vernacular  of  his  fiock,  "clvUlan 
things  for  their  skills  Just  aren't  fundable." 

The  only  alternative,  except  for  staying  put 
and  getting  depressed,  then  becomes  resign- 
ing, and  more  and  more  one  hears  of  such 
cases.  Por  example: 

The  former  vice  president  of  one  of  Rte. 
128's  more  prestigious  residents  Is  now  mak- 
ing something  less  than  a  fortune  running  a 
small  but  Innovative  Job-training  program 
for  prisoners. 

An  ex-mllltary  information  systems  spe- 
cialist now  uses  his  analytical  skills  on  trans- 
portation problems 

A  young  physicist,  trapped  at  his  present 
company  in  work  intimately  related  to  "the 
bomb,"  wants  out  and  Is  taking  a  long  look 
at  coal  mining,  where  the  technolog^y  of 
safety  Is  still  seriously  underdeveloped. 

These  and  scores  of  other  cases,  however, 
are  relatively  small  In  number,  and  It's 
doubtful  whether  they  provoke  much  soul- 
searchlng  at  the  companies  Involved,  since 
replacements  are  not  that  hard  to  find  for 
the  few  who  leave. 

The  result,  of  course,  Is  that  there  Is  no 
"conversion" — an  Increasingly  popular  term 
among  proponents  of  radical  change,  which 
Involves  the  actual  transformation  of  plants, 
laboratories,  and  the  people  who  staff  them, 
from  military  to  social,  or  at  least  conmier- 
clal.  projects. 

Perhaps  a  generation  from  now  all  this  will 
have  changed,  but  this  seems  more  likely  to 
come  from  an  all-out  war  on  the  procure- 
ment section  of  the  defense  budget,  than 
from  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  actions  of 
workers  on  military  projects  along  Rte.  128. 

Addressing  himself  to  this  question  In  a 
speech  after  MIT's  commencement  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Steven  Carhart,  the  senior  class 
president,  predicted  that  significant  numbers 
of  his  contemporaries  would  deny  military 
and  some  space  contractors  their  talents  In 
coming  years. 

He  may  be  right,  but  a  serious  question 
exists  today  whether  enough  viable  alterna- 
tives exist  for  these  committed  young  sci- 
entists, and  their  more  elderly  soul  brothers. 

It's  one  thing  for  a  doctor  to  cease  work  on 
a  new  "instant"  pain  reliever  and  set  up  a 
clinic  for  the  poor  in  Roxbury.  Por  a  disen- 
chanted Inertlal  guidance  expert,  the  search 
for  something  "fundable"  Is  Infinitely  more 
diflicult. 

[Prom   the  Washington  Post,  May  2,   1970) 

Upper  Bracket  Jobs  Scarce 

(By  Eugene  L.  Meyer) 

Joe  Smith  Is  45,  married  with  three  chil- 
dren and  has  a  mortgage  on  a  house  In  sub- 
urban Maryland.  He  has  a  degree  In  electri- 
cal engineering  from  the  Univers-lty  of  Colo- 
rado and  20  years  of  solid  experience  In  his 
field. 

Until  six  months  ago,  he  was  earning  $20,- 
000  a  year  working  for  a  national  firm  with 
offices  in  the  Washington  area. 

The  company  relied  heavily  on  research 
and  development  contracts  from  the  federal 
government.  Many  of  these  contracts  were 
not  renewed  and  as  a  result,  Joe  Smith  Is 
unemployed  and  finding  it  difficult  to  locate 
another  Job  in  his  field  In  this  area. 

Joe  Smith — a  fictitious  name — Is  a  cap- 
sule portrait  of  a  man  In  trouble,  often  re- 
peated in  the  files  of  Washington  Job  place- 
ment agencies. 

I  Joe  Smith  Is  part  of  an  Increasingly  large 
pool  of  unemployed  professionals  In  the 
Washington  area.  These  educated,  experi- 
enced and  capable  men  are,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  becoming  a  glut  on  a  depressed 
market. 


Area  personnel  agencies  attribute  the 
growth  of  the  upper  bracket  "hard-core  un- 
employed" to  a  slowing  economy  and  govern- 
ment spending  cutbacks — especially  In  de- 
fense-oriented Industries. 

As  recently  as  a  year  ago  people  with  Joe 
Smith's  qualifications  were  In  great  demand 
and  short  supply.  Today,  as  one  professional 
"headhunter"  put  it.  "It  Is  an  employer's 
market. ' 

According  to  John  Harmon,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Employment  Associa- 
tion, it  is  a  national  problem,  but  especially 
acute  m  regions  such  as  Seattle,  Southern 
California  and  Plorlda — ^areas  where  defense- 
aero6i>ace  industries  and  prosperity  walk 
hand-m-hand. 

"Prom  a  national  standpoint,  placements 
are  off  about  20  per  cent,"  Harmon  said. 
"The  number  of  placements  are  off  because 
the  market  Is  down.  And  many  employers 
are  slow  in  making  their  payments  to  re- 
cruiting agencies,  which  indicates  tight 
money." 

The  problem  exists  in  the  Washington  area 
because  companies  that  thrive  on  govern- 
ment contracts  like  to  be  closer  to  the  source. 
Many  of  the  large  companies  have  virtu- 
ally closed  their  Washington  operations — 
firms  such  as  Beckman  Instruments,  a  Cali- 
fornia based  electronic  research  firm,  and 
Lear-Slegler,  which  makes  Jet  parts  and  pro- 
vides computer  services.  Boeing,  whose  home 
base  is  Seattle,  has  been  hit  worst. 

There  are  also  "hundreds"  of  small  re- 
search and  development  firms  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  "and  Just  about  everyone  is 
taking  stock  and  really  cutting  the  fat."  says 
Ennls  T.  Ashby,  president  of  a  Palls  Church 
employment  service.  "You  Just  name  a  com- 
pany and  they've  had  a  layoff." 

Norman  Rosenberg,  president  of  the  Capi- 
tal Area  Personnel  Services  Association  says: 
"The  technical  market  as  a  whole  In  this 
area  Is  quite  depressed.  Many  software  (com- 
puter services)  companies  have  gone  out  of 
business.  They  had  sprouted  up  quite  heav- 
ily, but  lack  of  borrowing  capital  and  ven- 
ture capital  have  forced  these  companies  out 
of  business." 

The  companies  are  less  willing  to  discuss 
the  matter,  but  they  concede  the  market  is 
tight  generally,  and  especially  in  defense-ori- 
ented industries. 

Raymond  Curry,  marketing  director  of 
Defense  Electronics  Industries,  a  manufac- 
turer of  communications  equipment,  said 
"It's  tight,  due  to  defense  R  and  D  (research 
and  development)  funds  cutbacks,  but  we're 
not  laying  off  anybody.  We're  not  hiring 
either.  We're  letting  attrition  take  care  of  it." 
The  post  office  systems  division  of  Control 
Data  Corp.,  of  Arlington,  reported  about  a 
10  per  cent  force  cutback. 

A  spokesman  for  Pairchlld  Hlller  Corp 
conceded,  "We  sure  aren't  hiring."  but  added. 
"Fortunately,  we're  not  affected  by  govern- 
ment cutbacks.  Unlike  other  aero-space  com- 
panies, we're  diversified.  We've  been  very 
lucky." 

Even  so,  the  spokesman  continued,  the 
company  recently  laid  off  nearly  100  workers. 
Richard  Cook,  president  of  Alden  Associ- 
ates, an  employment  agency  in  Rockvllle, 
says,  "Washington  is  in  a  very  dire  economic 
situation.  Professionals  are  In  worst  shape 
than  anytime  since  1958." 

Cook  said  the  turnover  rate  from  the  time 
an  individual  starts  Job-hunting  to  his  em- 
ployment— In  the  defense-oriented  and  aero- 
space fields — has  gone  from  one  to  seven 
weeks  for  individuals  making  above  $15,000  a 
year. 

Harold  Oerlck,  Washington  director  of 
Career  Management,  a  national  talent  search 
firm,  noted.  "I  have  four  engineers  from 
Pairchlld  I've  been  pushing  for  two  weeks 
and  I  haven't  even  been  able  to  get  them  an 
Interview  yet.  Two  of  them  moved  here  In 
October,  the  other  two  last  summer.  None 
want  to  relocate,  but  they're  Just  going  to 
have  to." 
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"The  guy  who  gets  laid  off  making  $100  a 
week  doesn't  have  a  bad  problem.  He  can  get 
another  Job  and  survive,"  says  Don  Wallach, 
head  of  Wallach  Associates,  a  large  employ- 
ment agency  based  In  Rockvllle. 

"But  a  guy  making  $18,000  or  more  has  to 
sell  his  home  and  change  his  whole  life  style. 
I  have  a  number  of  applications  from  guys 
with  master's  and  Ph.  Ds  getting  laid  off  due 
to  lack  of  work.  No  one's  In  a  position  to  hire 
them,"  Wallach  says. 

Ashby  agrees:  "The  persons  worst  off  are 
those  35  and  older,  senior  people,  with  years 
of  good  experience  and  healthy  salaries.  I've 
been  feeling  it  since  about  last  June." 

Ashby  adds  that  air  and  water  pollution 
engineers  with  experience,  unlike  their  de- 
fense-oriented counterparts,  are  in  great  de- 
mand. "Things  look  pretty  bright  for  them." 

And  Oerlck  says,  "In  the  urban  develop- 
ment area  everyone's  looking  for  someone  to 
help  them  grab  some  of  Uncle  Sam's  money." 

Leslie  Mell.  president  of  Management  Re- 
cruiters, of  Chevy  Chase,  contends  the  mar- 
ket is  "still  very,  very  strong"  for  good  in- 
dividuals but  concedes  employers  have  be- 
come "very  selective." 

The  situation  has  even  affected  the  head- 
hunters  themselves.  "Many  employment 
firms  are  beginning  to  go  under,"  says  Wal- 
lach. "Guys  are  beginning  to  leave  the 
business." 

While  the  problem  appears  concentrated 
in  government-dependent  sectors,  one  re- 
cruiter reported  another  economic  signpost. 
"I  had  a  stockbroker  call  me  last  week  for  a 
$90-a-week  clerk  Job  In  a  bank,"  he  said. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  May  3,  1970) 

Raoab   a   Pribie    Example:    Technology   of 

War  Beneficial  in  Peace 

(By  Victor  McElheny) 

Not  long  before  the  surrender  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many on  May  7,  1945  the  Luftwaffe  was  able 
to  send  aloft  a  few  models  of  the  first  oper- 
ational Jet  warplane — the  Messerschmltt  362. 

One  of  these  planes — never  made  In  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  threaten  the  never-ending 
wave  of  British  and  American  bombers — 
now  hangs  in  a  hall  of  the  Deutsches  Mu- 
seum in  Munich. 

There,  hordes  of  tourists  who  have  flown 
m  Jet  airliners — the  lineal  descendants  of 
World  War  11  Jets — can  Inspect  the  plane 
which  might  have  crippled  the  Allied  bomb- 
ing offensive — It  killed  500,000  civilians  and 
eventually  smashed  Germany's  railroad  net. 

The  Me-262  is  a  symbol  of  the  technologies 
developed  at  breakneck  speed  in  the  heat  of 
World  War  II  that  have  lingered  to  penetrate 
deeper  and  deeper  into  everyday  life,  bring- 
ing revolutions  with  them. 

Radar  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  revolutionary  technologies.  Radar  first 
entered  history  as  the  "secret  weapon"  the 
Royal  Air  Force  used  to  defeat  Germany's 
1940  air  offensive  over  Britain. 

This  offensive,  using  light  bombers,  was 
designed  to  break  Britain's  resistance  to  an 
invasion  planned  for  the  Pall  of  1940.  but 
never  carried  out. 

The  so-called  "few,"  the  pilots  of  RAF 
fighter  command,  zeroed  in  on  targets  with 
the  help  of  ground  radar  stations  that  Goer- 
Ing  failed  to  knock  out  and  thus  inflicted 
crippling  losses  on  the  Luftwaffe. 

Today,  much  more  sophisticated  versions 
of  these  radars  help  flight  controllers  at  hun- 
dreds of  city  airports  around  the  globe  keep 
nervous  track  of  fleets  of  incoming  and  out- 
going Jets,  taking  off  and  landing  at  rates 
of  once  a  minute  with  hundreds  at  passen- 
gers. 

The  same  branch  of  technology  has  peue- 
trated  the  realm  of  communications,  where 
micro-wave  transmitters  send  signals  as  sim- 
ple as  telegraph  codes  and  as  complex  as  tele- 
vision whipping  across  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  via  microwave  towers  40  miles 
apart. 


They  also  send  signals  across  the  oceans 
via  communication  satellites — microwave 
towers  in  space — keeping  station  above  the 
equator. 

These  satellites  can  reach  their  posts  22,- 
300  miles  above  the  earth,  hovering  in  so- 
called  "synchronous"  orbit,  because  of  the 
effort  Germany  made  during  World  War  II 
to  develop  a  ballistic  rocket  that  could  hit 
London,  and  eventually  New  York. 

Again  the  effort  came  Jvist  too  late  to  give 
Germany  a  chance  at  victory  or  stalemate. 

But  the  use  of  the  rockets  to  launch  com- 
munications, weather  and  navigation  satel- 
lites is  already  having  a  deep  effect  on  peo- 
ple's concept  of  each  other  and  the  world 
they  inhabit. 

The  world  can  Instantly  share  a  prestigious 
American  moon  walk  and  a  prestige-eroding 
view  of  incidents  In  Vietnam. 

Soon  the  communications  satellite  will  be 
used  for  domestic  communications  in  Can- 
ada and  for  direct  educational  broadcast- 
ing to  northern  India. 

Vital  to  developing  the  rockets  and  space- 
craft was  the  technology  of  computers,  first 
developed  In  World  War  n  to  do  such  Jobs 
as  help  calculate  the  properties  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb. 

The  work  on  atomic  bombs,  carried  out 
mostly  in  the  United  States,  gave  birth  to 
nuclear  reactors  able  to  power  mlsslle-bear- 
Ing  submarines  and  run  bigger  and  bigger 
electric  power  plants  for  cities  around  the 
world. 

Nuclear  power  plants  operate  now  not  only 
in  developed  nations  In  North  America  and 
Europe  but  also  in  a  poverty-stricken  de- 
veloping country  like  India. 

Since  World  War  II,  India's  population  has 
Increased  from  some  350  to  550  million,  and 
life  expectancy  at  birth  has  gone  up  from 
27  to  50  years. 

Helping  t^hls  population  explosion  has 
been  a  major  development  of  World  War  II: 
DDT — the  killer  of  malaria  carrying  mos- 
qultos. 

Another  development  of  World  War  n — 
penicillin — has  led  to  a  host  of  life-saving 
antibiotics  which  have  sharply  reduced  In- 
fectious diseases  as  a  factor  in  the  health 
of  developed  nations. 

The  ripples  from  the  technological  ex- 
plosions of  World  War  n  are  still  washing 
up  on  every  shore. 


S.  4242— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FOOD  STAMP  ACT 
OP  1964.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  my  State  of  Alaska  I 
discovered  that  a  number  of  people  visit- 
ing from  the  South  48  were  purchasing 
food  with  food  stamps.  I  wondered  how 
these  people,  most  of  whom  were  on 
summer  vacation,  could  be  purchasing 
food  stamps  under  a  program  designed  to 
help  the  poor  maintain  an  adequate  diet. 
I  was  informed,  much  to  my  surprise, 
that  in  order  for  an  individual  18  years 
or  older  to  obtain  food  stamps,  it  was 
necessary  only  that  he  declare  himself 
the  head  of  a  household  and  that  his 
income  be  low  enough  to  qualify.  Indi- 
viduals away  from  home  and  not  work- 
ing would  easily  meet  these  requirements. 
When  they  return  to  the  South  48  in  the 
fall,  many  of  them  to  their  homes  where 
they  are  supported  by  their  parents,  they 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  maintain  status 
as  heads  of  households. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
that  will  put  a  stop  to  this  abuse  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  My  bill  will  require 
that  prior  to  receiving  food  stamps  all 
able-bodied   adults   register  with  local 


State  employment  offices  and  accept 
work  if  it  Is  available.  The  measure  in- 
cludes safeguards  so  that  no  individual 
will  be  required  to  work  for  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  or  in  a  plant  where  a 
labor  dispute  has  resulted  in  a  strike. 
Of  course,  individuals  in  schcwl  who  are 
not  being  supported  by  their  parents  and 
thus  are  legitimately  heads  of  house- 
holds will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  the 
food  stamp  program. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  also  make 
individuals  who  were  claimed  as  de- 
pendents by  their  parents  ineligible  for 
the  food  stamp  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4242)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


S.  4245— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  ELECTION  DAY  A  NA- 
TIONAL HOLIDAY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  make  election  day  a  national  holiday. 
The  purpKJse  of  this  bill  is  to  allow  greater 
numbers  of  Americans  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  eligible  voters  each  year 
do  not  register,  and  that  a  great  number 
of  those  who  are  registered  do  not  vote. 
This  is  a  fact  that  is  commonly  lamented 
on  the  editorial  pages  and  here  in  Con- 
gress each  November.  The  low  turnout 
phenomenon  is  a  Uttle  like  the  weather : 
everybody  talks  about  it,  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  it. 

Making  election  day  a  national  holi- 
day would  be  a  first  step  in  doing  some- 
thing about  our  low  election  turnouts, 
and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  increas- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess by  expanding  the  participation  in 
that  process.  We  tend  to  regard  low  turn- 
outs as  a  sign  of  apathy,  yet  we  know 
from  our  mail  that  few  of  our  constitu- 
ents are  truly  apathetic.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  many  of  those  who  are 
eligible  to  vote  but  fail  to  show  up  at  the 
polls  do  so  because  of  Inconveniences 
that  we  can  and  should  minimize. 

Let  me  demonstrate  why  I  think  mak- 
ing election  day  a  holiday  is  important. 
I  will  use  the  hypothetical  case  of  Mr. 
Smith,  a  man  who  works  in  a  location 
some  miles  from  his  home.  On  election 
day  morning,  Mr.  Smith  has  to  drive  to 
work  or  ride  a  bus.  He  does  not  have 
time  to  vote  before  he  goes;  he  has  to  be 
at  the  office  by  8:45.  At  lunchtime,  he 
does  not  have  time  to  drive  back  to  his 
home  in  order  to  vote.  After  work,  he  gets 
home  at  aroimd  6  or  6:30  pjn.  In  less 
than  2  hoiu's.  the  polls  will  be  closed. 
Dinner  may  be  delayed,  the  car  may  have 
problems,  the  weather  may  have  turned 
very  bad,  his  wife  may  not  be  able  to 
find  a  babysitter  for  the  children  and 
she  may  not  have  had  time  to  vote  her- 
self during  the  day.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  may  be  tired  from  a  long  day.  If 
they  finally  do  get  to  the  polls,  they  may 
find  a  long  line  of  voters  In  exactly  the 
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same  predicament,  and  they  may  have 
to  wait  so  long  that  eventually  they  just 
go  home.  The  net  result  is  that  two  peo- 
ple who  may  have  wanted  to  vote  simply 
did  not  set  foot  in  the  polling  booth. 

I  tiiink  it  should  be  our  goal  to  mini- 
mize t^e  inconvenience  of  voting  and  the 
chanciness  of  individuals  gettmg  to  the 
polls  Passage  of  this  bill  would  eliminate 
most  of  the  obstacles  to  voting  that  face 
millions  of  Americans  like  the  Smiths. 
But  the  bill  would  serve  another  purpose : 
increasing  the  awareness  of  poUtlcal  Is- 
sues and  poUtlcal  candidates.  This  would 
be  so  because  the  average  voter  would 
recognize  that  a  national  hoUday  on 
election  day  would  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  his  getting  to  the  polls.  Knowing 
that  he  was  likely  to  vote,  and  that  most 
technical  obstacles  to  his  voting  had  been 
removed,  he  would  be  more  inclined  to 
think  about  the  decisions  he  wiU  have  to 
make  within  the  polling  booth.  And  so. 
en  the  national  holiday  of  election  day. 
we  not  only  would  have  more  voters,  but 
better  informed  voters  as  well. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  this  pro- 
posal that  I  could  go  into,  such  as  the 
social  value  of  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  election  day.  I  honesjtly  believe, 
however,  that  the  burden  of  proof  should 
Ue  with  anyone— and  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone— who  opposes  this  propcral.  The 
fact  that  election  day  is  not  a  national 
holidav  in  the  United  States,  as  It  is  in 
so  many  other  countries,  probably  indi- 
cates more  of  an  oversight  that  a  delib- 
erate decision.  If  there  is  opposition  to 
this  proposal.  I  Imagine  it  will  come  from 
those  who  feel  it  is  in  their  own  interest 
to  keep  voter  turnouts  from  expanding. 
This  position  in  itself  argues  more  effec- 
tively for  this  bill  than  any  argument  I 
could  devise. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  this  bill  careful  consideration. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker  in  the  chair  > .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4245)  designating  certain 
election  days  as  legal  public  holidays. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Magntison  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Harris)  .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciar>'.  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4245 
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S  424ft— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  TRANSPOR- 
TATION SERVICES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  6103 
(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  It  will 
exist  on  and  after  January  1,  1971,  pursuant 
to  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  uniform  annual  obeerv- 
ancea  of  certam  legal  public  holidays  on 
Uondays.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  28,  1968  (82  Stet.  260;  Pub.  L.  90-363), 
is  amended  by  Inserting  between— 

"Veterans  Day.  the  fourth  Monday  In  Oc- 
tober." and 

•Thanksgiving  Day.  the  fourth  Thursday 
In  November."  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 

"Election  Day.  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  In  1972.  and  In 
every  even  numbered  year  thereafter." 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Idalio  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  ,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
evence,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  to  authorize  a  special  emphasis 
transportation  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  to  be  administered  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

Today,  older  Americans — whether  they 
live  in  congested  cities  or  sparsely  popu- 
lated rural  areas,  are  encoimtering  seri- 
ous transportation  problems. 

Many  experience  loneliness  and  frus- 
tration from  needless  isolation  because 
of  forced  immobility. 

Because  of  financial,  health,  or  safety 
reasons,  others  no  longer  drive  their  own 
cars.  Only  about  42  percent  have  drivers' 
licenses. 

Moreover,  public  transportation  is 
often  unavailable.  Inaccessible,  incon- 
venient or  physically  difficult  to  use. 

To  make  matters  worse,  a  large  num- 
ber of  older  pedestrians  are  endangered 
by  such  hazards  as  short-cycle  traffic 
lights,  high  curbs,  and  traffic  patterns 
designed  to  benefit  auto  commuters. 

For  most  aged  persons,  transportation 
is  a  major  expense.  A  recent  sui-vey  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reveals 
that  transportation  accounts  for  9  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  in  the  average  retired 
couple's  budget. 

It  is  their  third-ranking  expenditure — 
just  behind  food  and  housing. 

Routine  tasks  for  most  younger  peo- 
ple— such  as  shopping,  going  to  the  doc- 
tor or  visiting  friends — become  formid- 
able obstacles  for  the  aged,  who  are  often 
confined  to  their  homes  or  neighbor- 
hoods. 

As  a  consequence,  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  elderly — as  well  as  younger 
handicapped  individuals — are  now  de- 
nied equal  opportunities  to  work.  shop, 
and  participate  in  their  communities. 

This  not  only  accentuates  the  Isolation 
of  the  aged,  but  it  also  denies  them  ur- 
gently needed  services. 

What  we  say  about  the  elderly  is  also 
true  for  other  age  groups,  but  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  older  persons  are 
usually  more  Intense. 

Obviously,  any  legislation  to  Improve 
transportation  will  benefit  all  Americans, 
but  for  the  elderly  such  improvements 
can  be  especially  beneflcial. 

One  such  proposal  Is  S.  1354 — the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act— which  passed  the  Senate  in  Febru- 
ary by  a  vote  of  82  to  4. 

This  legislation  would  for  the  first 
time  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  major  long-term  commitments  for 


transportation    construction    and    im- 
provement of  transit  systems. 

One  section  In  the  bill  requires  State 
or  local  agencies  applying  for  Federal 
grants  or  loans  to  certify  that  the 
project  is  consistent  with  the  economic, 
social,  environmental,  and  urban  plan- 
ning of  the  affected  areas. 

Under  this  requirement,  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion since  central  urban  areas  ordinarily 
have  high  concentrations  of  aged  and 
aging  Americans. 

The  second  part  of  my  two-prong  ap- 
proach is  the  bill  I  introduce  today — the 
Older  Americans  Transportation  Serv- 
ices Development  Act. 

Under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  $15 
million  Is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  title  rv  research  and  demonstration 
projects  and  title  V  training.  However, 
the  administration  has  requested  only 
$2.8  million  for  research  and  demon- 
stration and  $3  million  for  training. 
Moreover,  this  small  amount  for  research 
and  demonstration  must  cover  the  entire 
field  of  aging.  Including  such  important 
areas  as  nutrition,  retirement  planning, 
voluntary  and  paid  employment  oppor- 
tunities, recreation  and  leisure,  com- 
munity services,  and  many  others. 

Only  five  transportation  research 
projects  are  now  funded  under  title  IV 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging.  They 
constitute  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
total  amount  expended  for  research  and 
demonstration  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Yet.  the  results  from  these  pilot  proj- 
ects have  been  Impressive. 

For  example,  the  Chicago  YMCA 
portal- to-portal  minibus  service  has 
helped  to  enrich  the  lives  of  withdrawn 
aged  persons  by  allowing  them  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  their  community. 

In  addition,  a  research  project  con- 
ducted by  the  Division  of  Transportation 
Planning  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
BrookljTi  has  studied  the  effects  of  the 
reduced  fate  plan  for  older  persons  in 
New  York.  This  study  revealed  that  the 
reduction  In  fares  increased  elderly 
ridership  signiflcantiy— by  at  least  27 
percent. 

However,  existing  research  and  dem- 
onstration efforts  are  far  too  limited. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  done  since 
there  Is  a  pressing  need  for  more  trans- 
portation research  in  the  field  of  aging. 
For  Instance,  in  testimony  on  S.  3154 
before  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, John  Martin,  Commissioner  on  Ag- 
ing, said: 


We  dont  know  very  much  about  the  ways 
In  which  we  could  make  It  easier  for  older 
people  to  get  to  where  they  need  to  go  and 
do  the  things  they  need  to  do. 

My  bill  would  help  to  provide  this  spe- 
cific direction  and  at  a  modest  cost — $3 
million  over  a  22-year  period. 

It  would  help  to  build  upon  successful 
existing  programs  as  well  as  provide 
bswlly  needed  funding  for  new  research 
and  demonstration. 

It  would  concentrate  on  economic  and 
service  aspects  of  transportation  for  the 
elderly  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 
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Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize: 

Feasibility  studies  on  special  transpor- 
tation services  In  areas  where  large  num- 
bers of  elderly  persons  live. 

Research  and  demonstration  on  por- 
tal-to-portal service. 

Additional  studies  on  fare  structures 
and  the  Impact  on  the  elderly's  ridership, 
well-being,  and  morale,  and 

Demonstration  projects  to  provide  bet- 
ter coordinated  transportation  services 
rendered  by  social  service  agencies.  The 
potential  benefits  of  this  undertaking  are 
many. 

For  older  Americans,  it  could  provide 
a  means  to  counteract  isolation  which 
often  leads  to  loneliness,  despair,  and 
even  death. 

Lower  cost  transportation  which  is 
conveniently  located  would  also  help 
older  persons  economically. 

IncreEu?ed  mobility  would  improve  their 
ability  to  obtain  needed  services  and 
products,  as  well  as  enable  them  to  par- 
ticipate more  actively  in  their  com- 
munities. 

Their  children  may  also  help  because 
the  aged  would  not  be  as  dependent  upon 
them  for  transportation. 

In  addition,  the  business  community 
may  be  benefited  since  increased  mobil- 
ity will  allow  more  senior  citizens  to  pur- 
chase their  goods  and  services. 

Therefore,  I  urge  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4246)  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  a 
special  emphasis  transportation  research 
and  demonstration  project  program,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4246 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Transportation  Services  Development  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3031)  Is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"SPECIAL    EMPHASIS    TRANSPORTATION 

RESEARCH        AND        DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  or  Institution,  or  with  any  In- 
dividual— 

"(1)  to  study  the  economic  and  service 
aspects  of  transportation  for  older  persons 
living  In  urban  or  rural  areas; 

"(2)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  regarding  the  feasibility  of  spe- 
cial transportation  subsystems  for  use  by 
older  persons  or  similar  groups  with  similar 
mobility  restrictions; 

"(S)  to  conduct  reeaarch  and  d«noDstra- 


tlon  projects  on  portal  to  portal  service  and 
demand  actuated  services; 

"(4)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerning  the  Impact  of  pric- 
ing structures  on  the  comfort,  weU-belng, 
and  morale  of  older  persons; 

"(5)  to  study  transportation  and  social 
service  delivery  Interface; 

"(6)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  coordinate  and  develop  bet- 
ter transportation  services  rendered  by  social 
service  agencies;  or 

"(7)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerning  other  relevant  prob- 
lems affecting  the  mobility  of  older  persons. 

"(b)  I^ere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  and 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Pbouty 

Mr.  Proctt.  Mr.  President,  today  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wiixiams)  has  in- 
troduced a  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  so  as  tu  proride  research 
and  demonstration  programs  in  transporta- 
tion for  the  elderly.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  blU  and  I  would  urge  all 
Senators  to  give  it  every  consideration. 

Transportation  for  the  elderly  is  a  serious 
public  problem.  In  most  rural  areas  elder 
people  face  isolation  and  confinement  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  travel  into  the 
towns.  Lack  cf  adequate  transportation  can, 
therefore,  mean  lack  of  adequate  nutrition, 
medicine  and  other  necessities.  As  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
naittee  on  Aging,  I  have  learned  first-hand 
the  consequences  of  confinement  and  loneli- 
ness which  result  from  inaccessabillty  to 
transportation  means. 

Those  who  do  travel  usually  must  use  pub- 
lic transportation,  which  is  often  inadequate 
and  expensive — very  few  drive  cars  after 
reaching  75. 

The  bill  offered  today  will  specifically 
authorize  demonstration  transportation  proj- 
ects for  the  elderly  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  This  approach  wUl 
produce  a  two-fold  effect;  It  will  provide 
much-needed  research  and  information  on 
which  to  build  sotuid  programs,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  furnish  a  significant  portion 
of  the  elderly  with  immediate  transportation 
faclUties. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  his  efforts  to  solve  this  problem,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  wholehearted  supporter 
and  sponsor  of  the  biU. 


S.  3614 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS— S.  3419 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3419,  for  the  relief  of  Claire  E. 
Brou. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  niinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3614,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  In  order 
to  provide  assistance  in  enforcing  such 
acts  through  Federal  procurement  con- 
tract procedures.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  447— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  TO  EXPRESS 
THE  SENSE  OP  THE  SENATE  RE- 
LATING TO  CONTINUANCE  OF 
SERVICES  OP  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  447)  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  worthwhile  services  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity  should  be  continued,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  14,  1970,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  3102.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  term  during  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans  un- 
der the  Act,  and  for  other  purpose:;  and 

S.  3302.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  FTTZHUGH  COMMISSION  RE- 
PORT AND  THE  PR02MIRE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  in  the  Chamber  yesterday  when 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phox- 
BURE)  offered  his  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  matter  so  that  Senators 
who  read  the  Record  over  the  weekend 
may  have  some  concept  of  what  this 
amendment  does. 

Recently  a  report  was  made  to  the  De- 
fense Department  by  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission, the  Pitzhugh  Commission,  rec- 
ommending that  certain  procedural 
changes  be  made  In  the  Defense  Depsul- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  even  those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  holding  hearings  <m  this  report  and 
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reporting  legislation  to  the  Senate  on 
this  report,  probably  early  next  year, 
have  not  had  a  change  to  read  the  full 
report.  The  report  in  itself  is  a  very 
voluminous  one.  I  have  had  it  in  my 
briefcase  for  2  weeks  and  I  have  only 
covered  about  half  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  any  way  to  legislate  this  drastic 
change  in  the  Defense  Department  by 
sunendment. 

Once  again  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  resorting  to  this  effort  to  bypass 
the  normal  routine,  which  calls  for  hear- 
ings before  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

This  is  the  most  drastic  change  sug- 
gested In  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  1947,  when  the  last  changes  were 
made  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  find  many  parts  of  this  report  with 
which  I  am  in  agreement,  but  I  have  not 
read  it  completely  and  I  cannot  say  I 
agree  with  the  enUre  report.  I  am  sure 
all  Senators  have  not  read  the  entire  re- 
port. Certainly,  we  have  not  had  the 
time  to  do  so  because  of  the  debate. 

The  amendment  is  taken  verbatim, 
word  for  word,  from  the  Fitzhugh  report. 
We  do  not  know  if  these  things  are  good 
or  not.  For  example,  subparagraph  <g) 
of  the  amendment  states:  "that  elements 
of  the  system-  or  subsystems  do  not  in- 
clude gold  plating.' " 

What  does  he  mean  by  this  language? 
What  does  the  Fitzhugh  report  mean  by 
this  language?  We  have  many  parts  in 
avionics  and  commimications  equipment 
that  are  gold  plated  and  many  parts  that 
are  solid  gold.  Is  he  going  to  prohibit 
technology  or  using  this  Improvement? 
What  does  "gold  plating"  mean?  I  have 
not  had  it  explained  yet. 

Then,  subparagraph  <c)  states:  "that 

competitive  prototypes  have  been  used 

in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  paper  studies." 

This  is  a  very  controversial  area.  We 

have  been  getting  into  this  field  for  years 

and  years.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expireo. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  something  that  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  years. 
There  is  much  argument  for  it  and  much 
argument  against  it.  However,  we  can- 
not settle  these  matters  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  100  Senators,  probably 
no  one  of  the  100  knowing  what  the  end 
result  would  be  or  who  have  read  the 
Fitzhugh  report. 

Much  of  this  amendment  nms  con- 
trary to  positions  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  has 
been  owjosed  to  independent  research 
and  development,  or  research  and  de- 
velopment in  itself.  Some  of  the  language 
of  this  amendment  asks  for  continuation 
of  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment, if  I  understand  English;  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
repeatedly  opposed  expenditure  of 
money  for  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment. Yet  how  can  we  accomplish 
this  without  that? 
Subparagraph   (a)    states:   That  ex- 


ploratory and  advanced  development  of 
selected  subsystems  and  components  of 
tlic  weapons  system  have  taken  place  in- 
dependently of  the  development  of  the 
weapons  system. 

This  is  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment. We  just  knocked  the  whole 
thing  into  a  cocked  hat  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  we  stopped  independent  research 
and  de\-elopment,  substituted  S650  mil- 
lion, and  called  for  contract  negotiations 
for  all  amounts  above  $2.5  million.  This 
nms  contrary  to  what  Congress  has  just 
accomplished. 

This  is  another  part  of  the  Fitzhugh 
report  that  puzzles  me.  Why  would  they 
make  this  recommendation  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Congress,  in  effect,  has  just  de- 
stroyed independent  research  and  de- 
velooment  in  this  country? 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  out 
of  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment, although  it  has  cost  bUUons  of 
dollars,  have  come  many  t'mes  those  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  returns  to  the  people 
through  work  on  projects  or  products 
produced  by  independent  research  and 
development.  It  adds  tremendously  to 
our  imderstanding  in  technology,  avion- 
ics, commimications.  and  medicine:  and 
yet  here  we  are,  we  have  Just  knocked 
it  all  out,  and  now  the  Senator  wants  to 
put  it  all  back  in. 

I  am  for  independent  research  and 
development.  But  this  amendment  is  very 
dangerous  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
agree  to  it.  This  is  the  same  kind  of 
approach  to  problems  used  before  this 
year  in  this  body  trying  to  correct,  by 
legislation  when,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
those  mistakes  should  only  be  corrected 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

Even  if  I  might  agree  with  parts  of  this 
amendment,  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  bypass 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  which 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
porting to  this  body— probably  sometime 
next  year,  although  I  have  not  discussed 
it  with  the  chairman — on  the  soundness 
of  the  Fitzhugh  report.  We  cannot  Judge 
the  soundness  of  the  Fitzhugh  report  In 
debate  because  nobody  knows  enough 
about  it,  including  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROXMniE). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Is  there  fur-^ 
ther  morning  business? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  fori 
recognition  for  3  minutes.  ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly am  pleased  that  this  amendment 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER).  Along  With  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  I.  too.  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  this  panel  report; 
and  we  are  really  going  forward  to  an 
analysis  and  study,  and  no  doubt  there 
will  be  recommendations  from  our  com- 
mittee. Every  major  suggestion  in  it  is 
worth  the  most  careful  analysis  and  re- 
port to  the  Senate.  However,  we  have  not 
had  time  to  even  read  all  of  it  yet.  We 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  staff  anal- 
ysis or  a  staff  response,  and,  of  course,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  there  has  not 
been  a  chance  to  have  hearings. 


I  certainly  agree  that  this  would  be  al- 
most calamitous  to  start  now  before  these 
things  are  done.  Even  though  this 
amendment  only  calls  for  a  report,  it  ties 
up  the  money  in  these  instances  until  we 
have  this  report.  So  I  think  to  adopt  it 
now  would  spoil  the  chance  for  doing 
something  constructive  with  it  later.  The 
situation  would  be  all  Jumbled  up;  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  not  be  able 
to  deal  with  it;  the  contractors  would  not 
be  able  to  know  bow  to  submit  bids.  I 
believe  the  Judgme.it  of  the  great  major- 
ity would  be  to  not  include  the  amend- 
ment; but  they  will  not  kill  the  ideas  in 
the  panel  report.  We  are  going  to  give 
this  body  uie  benefit  of  our  best  study 
and  make  recommendations. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  hope  he  will 
be  present  to  hear  the  debate  on  Mon- 
day and  take  part  in  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  my  chairman  that  I  will  be  here, 
and  loaded— in  the  proper  way.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I  do  not  think  this  kind  of  amendment 
makes  any  sense.  The  thing  that  disturbs 
me  is  that  some  people  are  always  pick- 
ing on  the  Department  of  Defense.  Why 
do  we  not  have  something  like  this  for 
HEW;  why  do  we  not  have  something 
like  this  for  the  Department  of  Interior? 
No.  It  is  always  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  do  not  think  they  will  be  happy 
imtil  they  eliminate  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  take  our  defenses  down  to 
the  disasters  that  will  happen. 

I  am  going  to  oppose  this  amendment 
with  every  fiber  of  my  body  and  brain 
because  it  just  does  not  make  sense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President  I  often 
think  of  a  sentence  I  read  years  ago  in 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha.  It  said  simply 
that  every  human  heart  is  human. 

Today,  over  1,400  American  men  are 
held  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese imder  conditions  that  violate 
the  Geneva  Convention;  conditions  that 
no  civilized  man  with  the  slightest  bit  of 
decency  or  humanity  in  his  heart  would 
tolerate  for  a  moment.  Yet  this  condition 
persists  month  In.  month  out. 

To  deny  the  humanity  of  another  man 
is  not  difficult.  Proving  it  is  difficult,  but 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  managed  to 
successfully  demonstrate  to  all  the  world 
that  to  them,  humanity  is  no  more  than 
an  empty  phrase — a  bit  of  fluff,  a  word 
without  meaning.  There  is  no  humanity 
in  their  hearts.  No  further  proof  is 
needed.  

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


COST  OF  SO-CALLED  WELFARE 
REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  veto  of  the  education  and 
housing  bills  would  appear  to  indicate 
great  concern  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration about  restricting  Federal  spend- 
ing.  The   President   severely   criticized 
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Congress  for  going  beyond  his  budget  re- 
quests, and  then  moved  to  try  to  kill 
these  two  important  pieces  of  legislation. 
I  can  imderstand  concern  about  re- 
straining Federal  spending  in  every  pos- 
sible area.  The  national  economy  is  dis- 
located. Inflation  is  rampant.  Interest 
rates  are  astronomical.  Unemployment 
is  already  dangerously  high,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Nation  it  is  fast  approaching 
the  depression  stage.  The  situation  is 
grave,  and  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  ad- 
ministration's apparent  concern. 

However,  what  I  cannot  understand 
IS  the  angry  denunciation  of  Congress 
by  the  administration  for  Increasing  edu- 
cation and  housing  spending  by  $1  bil- 
lion, and  then  for  the  administration  to 
send  its  spokesmen  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
push  for  the  eactment  of  so-called  wel- 
fare reform  legislation  that  by  their  own 
estimates  would  cost  at  least  $4  billion 
annually  more  than  present  welfare 
costs.  Actually,  the  increase  would  prob- 
ably run  at  least  twice  that  amount.  This 
is  what  I  find  difficult  to  comprehend: 
to  complain  about  $1  billion  In  vitally 
needed  education  and  housing  programs, 
and  then  to  propose  a  multibillion-doUar 
increase  in  welfare  spending. 

Through  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  we  have  established  to  my 
satisfaction  that  the  Family  Assistance 
Act  in  its  present  form  was  lll-concelved, 
hastily  drawn,  and  seriously  deficient  in 
many  areas — especially  in  providing  in- 
centives to  work  that  can  and  should  be 
acomplished  through  increased  private 
and  governmental  educational  and  Job 
training  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  contains  an  excellent  edito- 
rial column,  written  by  Kevin  Phillips, 
discussing  the  welfare  legislation  and  Its 
likely  devastating  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEFicrr  AND  Family  Am 
(By  Kevin  P.  PhilUps) 
With  evidence  growing  that  a  large  fed- 
eral budget  deficit  can  be  expected  over  the 
next  three  fiscal  years  (1971-73),  the  White 
House's  bold  Family  Assistance  Plan,  now 
under  close  congreeslonal  scrutiny,  Is  stirring 
economic  concern.  Under  such  deficit  cir- 
cumstances, the  new  multlbllUon-dollar 
welfare  program — White  House  planners  put 
Its  added  cost  at  just  over  $4  billion  annually 
while  opponent*  double  or  triple  the  figure — 
could  be  financed  only  by  Increased  taxes  or 
accelerated  Inflation.  Either  way  the  scheme 
would  be  a  blow  to  middle  American  pocket- 
books  and  conceivably  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

The  fiscal  backdrop  against  which  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  promote  family 
assistance  Is  bleak  and  growing  bleaker. 
Secret  budget  trend  projections  leaked  last 
month  from  the  Western  White  House  at  San 
Clemente  Indicated  that  under  highly  ad- 
verse conditions,  the  federal  budget  deficit 
for  Fiscal  1971  could  reach  915  billion,  the 
deficit  for  Fiscal  1972  could  be  $23  billion 
and  that  for  Fiscal  1973.  »20  billion.  A  three- 
year  deficit  of  $58  billion  (or  even  half  as 
much).  If  not  met  with  new  taxes,  must 
reinforce  and  accelerate  the  upward  spiral 
of  inflation. 


Although  the  administration  has  not  yet 
acknowledged  these  estimates  or  admitted 
that  the  Fiscal  1971  budget  deficit  will  ex- 
ceed the  projected  •l.S  billion,  the  evidence 
In  the  latter  case  la  overwhelming. 

Specifically,  the  outlays  projected  for  the 
new  welfare  program  appear  to  constitute 
a  major  Ingredient  of  the  deficit  for  all  three 
fiscal  years.  Inasmuch  as  contingency  pro- 
jections of  the  welfare  schemes  possible 
added  cost  In  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  re- 
portedly exceed  the  $10  bllUon  a  year  level, 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  single  out  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  If  enacted,  as  a 
principal  cause  of  budgetary  red  ink  and 
thus  of  any  ensuing  tax  hike  or  Infiatlon. 

Certainly  the  White  House  does  not  look 
very  creditable  in  Its  •economy"  vetoes  of 
appropriations  bills  while  a  massive  addi- 
tional welfare  outlays  remains  on  the  agenda. 

The  President  has  apparently  ruled  out 
any  fxirther  reduction  of  defense  spending. 
(The  slashes  made  to  date  have  already 
brought  economic  doldrums  to  many  aero- 
space communities  and  Jeopardized  U.S. 
military  preparedness  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union.)  Therefore,  unless  Mr.  Nixon  changes 
his  mind,  cuts  in  proposed  domestic  spend- 
ing offer  the  only  alternative  to  increased 
taxation  of  a  large.  Inflationary  budget  defi- 
cit. Administration  conservatives  are  once 
again  raising  questions  about  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan. 

Actually,  If  the  new  welfare  proposal  Is 
enacted  under  deficit  circumstances.  Its  In- 
direct Impact  could  be  considerable.  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur  Burns,  the 
President's  former  chief  domestic  policy  ad- 
viser who  now  sits  quite  independently  at 
the  controls  of  the  nation's  money  and  credit 
supply,  fought  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
tooth  and  nail.  He  believes  It  Is  a  miscon- 
ceived, wasteful  outlay,  and  that  money  and 
credit  cannot  be  greatly  expanded  until  ex- 
cess federal  spending  Is  brought  under 
control. 

Bums'  atUtude  Is  giving  the  White  House 
concern.  His  past  dlstate  for  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  suggests  that  he  will  resist  any 
White  House  attempt  to  finance  it  through 
an  Inflationary  deficit  and  that  he  will  look 
particularly  askance  on  any  deficit  caused  by 
Its  enactment.  If  Burns  counters  a  large  de- 
ficit with  tighter  money,  this  could  mean  a 
continuing  Inflationary  recession  of  rising 
prices,  tight  credit  and  unemployment, 
something  the  President  tind  the  country 
cannot  afford.  A  tough-minded  conservative. 
Burns  means  business  In  his  opposition  to 
Increasing  federal  spending. 

Under  present  budget  circumstances,  the 
launching  of  a  possible  $10-bllllon-a-year 
welfare  program  could  play  a  major  role  In 
causing  further  dislocation  of  the  economy. 
The  President's  reelection  prospects  would 
suffer  accordingly.  Some  observers  have  spe- 
culated that  the  Democrats  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  supported  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  to  entrap  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. Perhaps  Senate  Democrats  will  see  it 
through  for  the  same  reason. 


CULEBRA 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
til recent  months,  the  existence  of  the 
small  island  of  Culebra  about  20  miles 
east  of  Puerto  Rico  was  not  widely  known. 
Intensified  shelling  and  air  bombard- 
ment of  this  island  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  how- 
ever, along  with  the  latter's  plans  for  ex- 
panding its  holdings  there,  have  stirred 
many  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
Navy's  case  that  this  Island  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  weapons 
range. 

On  March  13,  1970,  the  citizens  of 
Culebra  voted  in  a  town  meeting  to  ask 


the  Navy  to  withdraw  from  their  island; 
and  later  that  same  month,  the  Puerto 
Rican  Senate  passed  unanimously  a  res- 
olution requesting  President  Nixon  to  re- 
examine the  Navy's  activities  in  Culebra. 
Numerous  press  reports  have  since 
spread  the  plight  of  the  Culebrans;  but 
of  particular  interest  have  been  a  series 
of  articles  appearing  In  the  Journal  of 
the  Armed  Forces — usually  a  promllitary 
publication — taking  a  strong  stand 
against  the  Navy  and  in  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Culebra. 

After  studying  tliis  matter,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  understand  why  the  Navy 
cannot  find  an  uninhabited  island  for 
use  as  a  target  range:  therefore.  I  plan 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  California  to  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  naval  shelling  or  air  bombard- 
ment of  the  island  of  Culebra  and  its  ad- 
jacent keys  and  waters. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "Island- 
ers Fighting  Navy  in  Range  War,"  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
July  23,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£is  follows : 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  July  23, 

1970] 

Islanders  Fighting  Navt  in  Range  War 

(By  WlUlam  K.  Wyant.  Jr.) 
Washington,  July  23.— The  United  States 
Navy  has  imchallenged  supremacy  in  the  At- 
lantic but  is  shipping  water  badly  In  the 
Caribbean,  where  citizens  of  Culebra  have 
flred  a  broadside  against  use  of  their  Puerto 
Rlcan  island  for  target  practice. 

Two  young  lawyers  from  Dean  G.  Acheson's 
prestigious  flrm  Covington  &  Burling,  have 
been  working  night  and  day  to  shoot  full  of 
holes  the  Navy's  case  for  retaining  Culebra. 
The  firm  took  the  Culebra  brief  free,  on  a 
public  service  basis. 

Rockets  and  flares  have  been  fired  on  be- 
half of  the  Culebrans  by  major  newspapers, 
magazines  and  television  networks.  Several 
heavy  cnUsers  and  dreadnoughts  In  Con- 
gress have  come  Into  the  fray,  tossing  their 
salvos  Into  the  Navy's  flank. 

Last  week,  no  fewer  than  three  Demo- 
cratic Senators — J.  William  Fulbright  of 
Arkansas,  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine- 
stood  up  to  take  the  side  of  the  Culebrans. 
who  want  an  end  to  the  Navy's  bombs  and 
shells. 

A  week  earlier,  on  July  9,  RepubUcaa  Sen- 
ator Charles  E.  OoodeU  of  New  York  told 
the  Senate  the  naval  activities  were  restrict- 
ing tourism  and  Industrial  development, 
frightening  children  in  school  and  endanger- 
ing lives. 

Goodell  Introduced  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  detailed  "fact  sheet  on  Culebra"  de- 
veloped by  the  two  Covington  &  Burling  law- 
yers, Richard  D.  Copaken  and  Thomas  C. 
Jones  Jr.  It  can  be  said  with  accuracy  that 
Copaken  and  Jonee.  each  29  years  old.  are 
giving  the  Navy  flts. 

Their  law  flrm  has  powerful  connections 
in  the  capital  and  other  places.  The  name 
causes  doots  to  open.  The  firm's  oiBoes  oc- 
cupy much  of  a  new  building  on  Sixteenth 
Street.  Northwest,  and  have  an  aura  of  fur- 
niture polish  and  ducal  elegance. 

But  the  Navy  Is  plowing  through  this  tem- 
pest stubbornly  and  with  hatches  battened 
down.  The  Navy  Insists  it  needs  C\Uebra  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range  aoid,  In  fact,  wotdd  like  to  have  moz« 
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than  the  36  p«r  c«nt  of  the  island  It  now 
owns. 

Naval  ships  and  aircraft  have  trained  on 
and  near  Ciilebra  since  1936.  Until  last  year 
It  sought  to  buy  the  entire  Island,  but  this 
was  "not  mutually  agreeable,"  as  the  Navy 
put  It.  and  a  switch  was  made  to  a  plan  de- 
signed to  give  the  Navy  additional  elbow 
room  while  offering  some  benefits  to  Cule- 
brans. 

The  island  is  about  seven  miles  long  and 
three  wide,  between  Puerto  Rico  and  St. 
Thomas.  There  are  726  United  States  citi- 
zens living  there,  most  of  them  poor  farm- 
ers and  fishermen.  The  per  capita  Income 
Is  less  than  9400  a  year. 

The  Ralston  Purina  Co.  of  St.  Louis  has 
operated  a  laboratory  on  Culebra  since  early 
in  1968.  raising  white  rats  that  are  shipped 
to  research  centers.  The  operation  Is  part 
of  the  company's  Manor  Research  Co.,  based 
In  New  York  State.  Manor  Research  raises 
several  varieties  of  laboratory  animals,  a 
company  spokesman  said. 

The  Culebra  operation,  which  has  never 
employed  more  than  37  workers,  Is  In  a  build- 
ing owned  by  PRIDCO,  the  Industrial  de- 
velopment arm  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  gov- 
ernment. Ralston  Purina  and  PRIDCO  are 
trying  to  find  a  successor  to  take  over  the 
laboratory,  the  spokesman  said. 

Ralston  Purina  decided  to  get  out  of  the 
Island  operation  for  several  reasons,  chief 
of  which  was  the  death  last  summer  of  the 
laboratorj-  founder  in  a  boating  accident.  In 
addition,  airline  transportation  of  the  rats 
posed  too  great  a  problem  for  the  company, 
the  spokesman  said. 

He  said  Ralston  Purina  planned  to  con- 
tinue Its  New  York  State-based  laboratory 
anlm  il  operation. 

It  Is  said  that  Culebra  Is  the  Island  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  had  In  mind  when  he  wrote 
"Treasure  Island."  There  are  fine  beaches,  a 
good  climate  and  obvious  possibilities  for 
attracting  more  tourists  if  the  Navy  could 
be  persuaded  to  take  its  shells  and  rockets 
elsewhere. 

Intensified  military  activity,  along  with 
the  Navy's  plan  for  expanding  its  holdings, 
stirred  Culebrans  to  protest  this  year  and 
brought  Culebra's  Mayor  Ramon  Fellclano  to 
Washington  tn  search  of  assistance. 

The  Island's  cause  was  espoused  on  a  pub- 
lic service  ba^ls  by  Covington  &  Burling  be- 
cause the  firm  thou^t  It  Involved  Important 
public  Issues.  Copaken  was  assigned  to  the 
matter  In  mid-May  and  enlisted  his  col- 
league, Jones,  who  Is  fluent  In  Spanish. 

Conaken,  from  Kansas  City,  la  a  Harvard 
law  school  graduate  who  served  a  year  as  a 
White  House  Fellow.  Jones,  a  Chlcagoan,  was 
In  Copaken's  claae  at  Harvard  but  received 
his  law  degree  from  Colimibla.  He  studied  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  In  Munich  and  Madrid 
also. 

It  might  have  cost  the  Culebrans  $76,000 
to  $100,000  to  hire  a  big  Washington  law 
firm,  but  under  the  pro  bono  arrangement 
they  have  received  free  an  Intensive  effort. 
Since  May.  Copaken  and  Jones  have  made 
three  trips  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Culebra. 

Copaken  said  he  went  to  the  Pentagon 
and  talked  for  more  than  five  hours  with 
Joseph  A.  Grimes  Jr.,  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Grimes  told  him,  Co- 
paken said,  that  Culebrans  were  content  with 
the  Navy's  activities  and  the  contemplated 
step-up.  and  that  the  dissent  had  been  stim- 
ulated by  real  estate  speculators. 

Orlmee  speaks  fluent  Spcmlsb.  Copaken 
eald  he  challenged  Grimes  to  go  to  Ctilebra 
and  speak  to  the  people  himself.  He  urged 
that  the  problem  be  put  to  a  referendvun 
under  auspices  of  the  International  Red 
Cross.  He  said  neither  challenge  was  accepted. 

Accordingly.  Copaken  and  Jones  flew  to 
Puerto  Blco  and  Jones  interviewed  more 
than  60  Culebrans,  most  of  them  heads  of 
famUles.  He  reported  that  95  percent  op- 
posed the  Navy  plan  and  75  percent  favorod 


complete    withdrawal    of    the    navy    from 
Culebra. 

While  the  lawyers  and  Puerto  Rico's  gov- 
ernor, Luis  Perre,  were  at  Culebra  late  in 
May.  the  Navy  fired  some  mortar  rounds  near 
where  children  were  bathing  at  Flamingo 
Bay  on  Culebra.  Navy  personnel  at  first  de- 
nied it  had  happened,  but  the  lawyers  got  a 
statement  proving  It  had  happened. 

Copaken  contended  that  the  Navy  had 
various  options  on  Culebra.  He  and  Jones 
argued  that  Culebra's  usefulness  to  the 
Navy  was  limited  and  because  of  safety  fac- 
tors and  because  a  missile  the  Navy  said  It 
wanted  to  test  there,  the  Walleye,  apparently 
was  being  phased  out  as  obsolute. 

Not  only  did  the  young  lawyers  stir  up 
press  and  television  Interest  in  the  plight  of 
Culebrans,  but  they  conferred  with  Puerto 
R'can  politicians.  Including  Gov.  Ferre  and 
the  resident  commissioner  In  Washington, 
Jorge  L.  Cordova.  The  resdent  commissioner 
backed  the  CtUcbrans. 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  understand- 
ing between  the  previous  Puerto  Ricau  ad- 
ministration and  the  Navy  concerning  Cule- 
bra's fare.  In  any  event,  the  Navy  is  Im- 
portant to  Puerto  Rico's  economy,  and  Perre, 
perhaps  for  that  reason,  has  seemed  ambi- 
valent In  his  support  of  the  Culebrans. 

Last  week  Copaken  and  Jones,  along  with 
Mayor  Fellclano.  endeavored  to  sound  out 
the  Governor.  They  went  to  San  Juan  and 
served  notice  on  the  Governor's  staff  they 
would  hold  a  press  conference  last  Thursday 
and  challenge  Ferre  to  take  a  clear  public 
stand. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  Governor 
called  In  the  press  and  announced  he  bad 
telephoned  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird  tmd  got  his  promise  that  an  Immedi- 
ate re-evaluatlon  of  the  Culebra  problem 
would  be  made  by  the  Navy,  to  be  available 
In  a  week's  time. 

The  Washington  lawyers  and  Feliciana 
nevertheless  held  their  press  conference  the 
next  day,  pointing  out  that  the  Governor 
still  had  not  made  his  personal  position 
clear. 

Until  the  Governor  speaks  out  strongly 
against  use  of  Culebra  as  a  naval  target, 
they  said,  "there  is  very  little  hope  for  the 
future  of  Culebra  as  a  part  of  the  heritage  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

Copaken,  back  In  Washington,  has  been 
trying  wltliout  success  to  find  out  how  the 
new  Pentagon  study  is  coming.  There  Is  no 
daiiger  he  or  Jones  will  give  up  the  ship. 

"The  Navy  s  case, "  Copaken  said,  "is  Just 
not  defensible." 


Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

Recently,  Sandy  Parker,  an  editor  for 
the  newspaper.  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
went  to  the  Prlbilof  Islands  to  observe 
the  seal  harvest.  The  information  gath- 
ered were  reported  in  a  three-article 
series  that  appeared  in  Women's  Wear 
Daily  on  July  14,  21,  and  22. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Sandy  Parker's  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Terenty  PhilemonofT, 
St.  Paul  Island  Coimcil  president. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Aleitt  CoMMUNrrT  Council, 
St.  Paul  Island.  Alaska.  July  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Stevens:  We  need  your 
help  to  stop  the  Friends  of  Animals  from  try- 
mg  to  stop  the  Seal  harvest  on  the  Prlbilof 
Islands.  Recently  the  President  of  Friends  of 
Animals,  Inc.  visited  St.  Paul  Island  accom- 
panied by  personnel  who  filmed  the  annual 
harvest  of  Alaska  Fur  Seals.  We  feel  that 
the  public  should  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that 
In  our  opinion,  the  material  filmed  is  far 
from  an  objective  presentation  of  our  only 
industry. 

Friends  of  Animals,  Inc.  is  dedicated  to 
stopping  the  seals  harvested,  which  for  many 
generations  of  Aleuts,  has  been  the  only 
means  of  support.  If  the  seal  harvest  is 
halted,  biologists  tell  us  Friends  of  Animals 
will  have  succeeded  in  contributing  to  the 
wasteful  death  of  countless  nimibers  of  seals 
from  disease,  malnutrition  and  overpopula- 
tion. They  also  may  succeed  In  destroying 
the  unity  of  the  largest  Aleut  Community  in 
the  World  (about  630  persons),  and  the 
eventual  disappearance  of  the  Aleut  race 
whose  members  happen  to  be  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  pay  taxes  and  help  fight  our  Na- 
tion's wars. 

Respectfully  yours, 

TEBENTT   PnnjlMONOFT, 

Council  President. 


THE  ALEUTS  OP  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  larg- 
est Aleut  cormnunity  in  the  world  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  annual  harvest  of 
Alaska  for  seals.  The  Aleuts  are  loyal 
Americans  who  pay  taxes,  help  defend 
our  Nation  in  time  of  crisis,  and  enjoy 
a  unity  unique  to  many  peoples. 

There  is  presently  a  move  afoot  to  pre- 
vent the  harvesting  of  the  fur  seals  on 
the  Prlbilof  Islands.  The  harvesting  is 
done  by  Aleuts  in  accord  with  conserva- 
tion practices  devised  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  prevents  the  wasteful 
death  of  countless  numbers  of  seals 
from  disease,  malnutrition,  and  over- 
population. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
the  Council  President  of  the  Aleut  Com- 
munity Council,  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska, 
Mr.  Terenty  PhilemonofT.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  St.  Paul  Island 
in  the  matter  of  the  harvest  of  the  Prl- 
bilof fur  aeala. 


Seal  Harvest — Past  I 

St.  Paul.  Pbibilof  Islands. — This  year's 
harvest  of  Alaska  seals,  now  nearing  its  end. 
should  top  50.000  pelts,  according  to  pro- 
gram officials  and  veteran  observers.  The 
number  of  skins  already  taken  and  the  num- 
ber of  seals  arriving  at  the  island's  14  rook- 
eries indicate  the  harvest  wlU  be  at  least  25 
per  cent  over  last  years  39,000. 

The  big  increase  is  attributed  to  several 
factors.  For  one  thing,  last  years  harvest 
stopped  at  the  end  of  July,  almost  a  week 
earlier  than  previous  years.  The  seals  have 
an  unfailing  tendency  to  return  to  the 
rookery  of  their  birth  each  year,  beginning 
with  the  older  ones  in  May  and  June  and 
continuing  in  descending  order  of  age.  Halt- 
ing the  harvest  earlier  spared  many  three- 
year-olds,  now  coming  back  in  time  for  this 
year's  kill. 

Another  consideration  is  that  1967  saw  a 
good  pup  crop,  which  has  Increased  the 
number  of  harvestable  males  now.  Condi- 
tions at  sea — where  it  is  estimated  up  to 
75  per  cent  of  young  seals  are  lost  to 
sickness  and  predators — also  apparently 
were  good.  This  is  based  on  observations  of 
the  present  crop  of  pups  and  their  state  of 
health.  Surveys  are  taken  daily  and  dead 
pups  are  recovered  for  autopsies. 

Some  observers  here  also  believe  there  Is 
some  correlation  between  seals  and  salmon. 
It  seems  that  when  the  salmon  fishermen 
do  well,  it  ttims  out  to  be  a  good  seal  year. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  record  salmon  year.  Both 
species,  it  Is  pointed  out,  have  similar  feed- 
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ing  habits  and  an  abundance  of  feed  for  one 
usually  means  the  same  for  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  life  here  In  the  small  village 
is  hitting  Its  seasonal  stride.  This  is  strictly 
a  one-industry  Island,  and  when  the  harvest 
Is  on,  everybody  Is  working.  But.  beginning  in 
September  and  lasting  until  next  May,  un- 
employment   will    again    hit    hard. 

Isolated  here  tn  the  middle  of  the  Bering 
Sea.  the  Islanders  are  almost  totally  un- 
aware of  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside 
world.  There  are  no  newspapers,  radio  or 
television,  and  the  only  contact  with  the 
Alaskan  mainland  Is  a  radio-telephone  that 
works  only  sporadically  because  of  Interfer- 
ence from  the  Coast  Guard's  powerful 
LORAN  station  nearby.  Even  brief  emer- 
gency messages  can  take  days  to  transmit  or 
recpive. 

Whatever  news  is  received  here  flies  in 
aboard  the  weekly  Reeve  AleuUon  Airways 
plane,  which  brings  people  connected  with 
the  seal  Industry,  government  officials,  con- 
servationists and  a  handful  of  overnight 
tourists  who  either  want  to  watch  the  seal- 
ing or  observe  the  nearly  200  varieties  of 
birds  here. 

increased  tottrism 

The  controversy  over  the  killing  of  seals, 
which  has  gathered  steam  In  recent  years, 
has  substantially  Increased  the  Island's 
tourism.  But  the  limited  plane  accommoda- 
tions Insure  there  will  be  no  strain  on  the 
facilities  here,  which  are  clean  and  com- 
fortable, but  primitive  by  modern  standards. 
The  killing  scene  elicits  surprising  little 
reaction  from  the  tourists.  Most  are  Im- 
pressed by  the  rapidity  and  efficiency  with 
which  it  is  carried  out.  The  36-man  sealing 
crew  breaks  up  into  about  a  half-dozen  teams, 
each  with  a  specific  Job. 

The  actual  clubbing  Is  done  by  seven  men 
wielding  five-foot  bats  on  "pods"  of  six  to 
eight  seals.  That  takes  about  10  seconds  and, 
S  although  It   Is   Intended  only  to  stun  the 

3  seal  before  his  heart  is  cut,  it  usually  re- 

**  suits  in  Instant  death. 

Those  who  come  here  with  a  fairly  open 
mind  generally  are  satisfied  the  seals  are 
dispatched  humanely.  The  few  who  come 
for  evidence  to  substantiate  their  established 
opposition  can  find  that,  too.  Nothing  here 
is  hidden;  nothing  is  off-limits,  except  the 
rookeries  Just  before  sealing  time  and  only 
because  newly  arriving  seals  may  be  fright- 
ened back  into  the  water. 

DEATH  IN  20  SECONDS 

New  tests  now  being  carried  out  scientifi- 
cally show  Just  how  quickly  the  seals  die. 
Telemetry  systems  implanted  surgically  in 
test  seals  are  monitored  by  an  electromag- 
netic blood  fiow  meter  and  an  electroen- 
cephalograph. Indicating  technical  death  In 
about  20  seconds. 

Government  authorities  here,  as  well  as 
natives  and  others  Involved  In  the  sealing, 
feel  they  are  being  unjtistly  maligned  by 
critics  of  the  program.  They  believe — and  the 
statistics  would  appear  to  bear  them  out — 
that  a  controlled  harvest  is  Important  to  the 
preservation  of  the  species  and  that  the 
killing  method  used  is  still  the  best  available. 
Abandoning  the  program,  they  are  con- 
vinced, would  merely  open  the  door  to  un- 
controlled killing  on  the  high  seas,  which  is 
what  nearly  wiped  out  the  seals  before  the 
international  agreement  In  1911.  Even  now, 
It  Is  understood  that  Japan — one  of  the  four 
parties  to  that  agreement — favors  a  rettirn 
to  open  sealing,  but  is  kept  in  check  by  a 
15  per  cent  share  of  the  American  and  Rus- 
sian harvests.  A  like  share  also  goes  to 
Canada. 

The  only  way  a  cessation  of  the  program 
might  work,  according  to  one  leading  veter- 
inary researcher  here,  is  if  there  were  no 
demand  for  the  fur.  Then,  the  seal  popula- 
tion would  find  its  own  natural  balance,  with 
the  weaker  ones  losing  out  to  disease  and 
predators. 


Even  then,  he  would  favor  control  "be- 
cause seals  should  be  a  useful  resource  and 
co.Timerclally  beneficial,  if  properly  man- 
aged." 


Seal  Harvest — Part  2 
St.  Paul,  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska. — The 
Aleut  natives  split  into  two  groups  Just 
after  dawn  and  converged  on  about  1,000 
noisy  bachelor  seals  gathered  on  the  beach 
and  drove  them  inland  several  himdred 
yards.  Farther  up  the  beach,  another  native 
team  brought  In  a  few  himdred  more  from 
another  of  the  14  rookeries  around  the 
island. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  some  2,000  Aliska 
seals  were  klUed  and  pelted,  the  furs  ear- 
marked for  the  fashion  industry  and  their 
carcasses  destined  for  a  variety  of  byprod- 
ucts. 

The  six-week  program  Is  being  carried  out 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Interior 
Department  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, which  has  sent  10  men  here  to  keep 
a  close  eye  on  the  operation.  It  also  is  being 
observed  by  various  conservation  and  hu- 
mane society  groups,  veterinarians,  biolo- 
gists and  other  scientists,  as  weU  as  a  num- 
ber of  tourists  on  a  one-day  excursion  from 
the  Alaskan  mainland. 

If  one  accepts  kiumg  of  the  seals  as  Im- 
portant to  the  conservation  of  the  species, 
which  appears  to  be  supported  by  experi- 
ence of  the  past  60  years,  then  the  scene 
meets  with  little  objection  from  observers. 
The  killing  is  instantaneous — a  single  blow 
from  a  5-foot  bat  by  one  of  the  seven  dub- 
wlelders  shatters  the  seal's  paper-thin  skull. 
He  literally  doesn't  know  what  hit  him. 

This  is  immediately  followed  by  other 
teams  of  natives  who  slit  the  dead  bodies 
and  then  remove  the  pelt  in  less  than  five 
seconds.  The  entire  procedure  is  amazingly 
swift,  taking  only  about  six  hours  to  har- 
vest the  2,000.  The  six-week  total  may  reach 
50.000. 

The  killing  takes  place  in  the  open.  The 
island  consists  of  about  45  square  miles  of 
tundra,  covered  with  moss,  lichen  and  other 
low-growing  vegetation — no  trees.  The  men, 
mostly  residents  of  the  small  village  here. 
are  up  at  4  each  morning  and.  after  a 
solid  breakfast  in  the  bunkhouse,  travel  to 
the  rookeries  in  trucks  over  the  bumpy,  vol- 
canic ash  roads.  The  windy,  usually  wet 
weather  in  the  40's  doesn't  make  it  too 
pleasant. 

But  nattire  lends  a  hand  in  another  way. 
The  workers  find  the  seals  at  the  rookeries 
already  split  into  two  distinct  groups:  the 
bachelor  males  in  one  spot  and  the  old  bulls 
with  their  harems  and  broods  in  another. 
Thus,  driving  the  surplus  bachelors  inland 
is  relatively  simple. 

Once  there,  however,  the  supervisors  do 
some  culling  of  their  ovra.  Stray  females  who 
may  have  been  caught  up  with  the  males, 
as  well  as  those  considered  either  too  young 
or  too  old,  will  be  separated  and  guided 
back  to  the  rookery.  Only  males  between  two 
and  six  years  old  are  taken,  mostly  around 
three  and  four.  Some  females  also  are  taken, 
when  considered  necessary  to  control  the 
p<9ulatlon. 

At  the  killing  grovmds,  about  six  or  eight 
seals  are  separated  from  the  rest  and  taken 
in  a  batch.  The  men  work  in  teams,  and  each 
team  has  Its  specific  chore.  Even  the  village's 
young  boys  get  in  on  the  act.  They  collect 
the  male  organs  from  the  skinned  carcasses 
and  sell  them  for  9  cents  a  piece  to  a  proc- 
essor who  ships  them  to  the  Orient,  where 
they  go  into  fertility  drugs  and  aphrodisiacs. 
The  flippers  arc  also  salvaged.  These  are 
slated  and  cured  and  serve  as  delicacies  In 
the  village,  as  are  the  seal  livers.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  carcass  is  processed  into  mink 
feed  and  shipped  south  to  ranchers,  mostly 
in  the  Utah  area. 

The  killing  grounds,  which  vary  each  day 
as  the  teams  go  to  different  rookerlea  around 


the  Island,  tend  to  wind  up  a  bloody  mess. 
But  no  slaughter  is  neat,  especially  when 
the  animal  serves  so  many  different  purposes. 
Skillful  editing  of  films  can  easily  make  it 
appear  far  worse  and  even  brutal. 

Alice  Herrtogton,  president  of  Friends  of 
Animals,  probably  the  most  outspoken  critic 
of  the  seal  program,  recently  viewed  the 
scene  and  expressed  horror.  She  came  here 
with  a  professional  cameraman  and  a  direc- 
tor of  films  to  support  her  campaign  to  end 
the  program.  Another  conservationist,  how- 
ever, Margaret  Stockton,  who  represents 
Cleveland  Amory  and  bis  Fund  for  Animals, 
also  witnessed  the  klUing  and  appeared  satis- 
fied there  was  no  brutality. 

Among  the  tourists,  each  of  whom  paid 
about  $200  for  the  1.000-mlle  flight  here  from 
Anchorage,  none  liked  the  Idea  of  slaughter, 
but  felt  this  way  about  aU  animals.  None 
who  witnessed  the  seal  killing,  however,  ob- 
jected to  the  manner  in  which  It  was  done 


Seal  Harvest — Part  3 

St.  Paul,  Pribilof  Islands. — New  tech- 
niques for  killing  seals  are  undergoing  ex- 
tensive testing  here,  but  preliminary  results 
indicate  nothing  yet  that  would  warrant  a 
change  from  the  present  method  which  em- 
ploys clubs. 

The  experiments  include  some  of  the  most 
sophisticated  techniques  to  come  out  of 
modern  science.  But  although  the  testing  Is 
not  yet  complete,  many  of  the  scientists  con- 
cede privately  they  have  come  across  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  the  prlmltlve-soundlng 
club  for  humaneness,  speed  and  efficiency. 

The  testing  Is  being  done  by  a  team  from 
the  Virginia  Mason  Research  Center,  Seattle, 
with  the  cooperation  of  veterinarians  and  bi- 
ologists connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  which  administers  the 
sealing  program  in  the  Prlbllofs  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Among  the  techniques  being  investigated 
are  those  employing  various  gases  and 
drugs,  with  a  view  toward  minimizing  the 
seal's  anxiety,  pain  and  suffering.  Many 
other  possibilities  already  have  been  con- 
sidered and  abandoned  either  because  of 
ineffectiveness  or  Impractlcality.  These  in- 
cluded shooting,  electrical  shock  and  certain 
other  gases  and  drugs. 

POISONS  RULED  OUT 

Among  those  considered  were  barbltuarates 
used  to  put  dogs  and  cats  to  sleep  pain- 
lessly, but  this  was  ruled  out  because  it 
requires  Intravenous  injection  which  is  Im- 
practical with  a  wild  animal.  Other  poisons 
and  gases  were  discarded  because  they  were 
difficult  to  control,  posed  a  threat  to  the 
humans  involved  in  the  harvesting  or  ren- 
dered the  meat  unusable  in  the  many 
byproducts. 

The  experimentation  Is  Intensive,  one  rea- 
son being  that  the  Bureau  wants  to  be  ready 
with  an  iron-clad  case  should  the  present 
controversy  bring  pressure  on  Congress  for 
an  investigation.  Not  only  Siie  new  tech- 
niques being  measured,  but  animals  to  be 
clubbed  also  are  being  instrumented  to 
gauge  and  record  the  time  involved. 

"I  think  It's  something  not  qtiite  short 
of  sensational  that  we're  here  taking  electro- 
encephalograph tests  on  seals.  It's  never 
been  done  before."  For  these  tests,  certain 
devices  are  surgically  Implanted  in  the  seals 
before  they  are  killed  under  the  various 
methods. 

In  defense  of  clubbing.  Dr.  Keyes  also 
points  out  this  method  literally  colnddes 
with  the  language  of  the  Humane  Slaughter 
Act,  which  says  "...  all  animals  are  ren- 
dered insensible  to  pain  by  a  single  blow 
or  gunshot  or  an  electrical,  chemical  or  other 
means  that  U  rapid  and  effective,  before  be- 
ing shackled,  hoisted,  thrown,  oast  or 
cut  ..." 

Two  years  ago,  a  task  force  oonststlng  of 
university  and  Oovemment  sclMxtlats  aziid 
tha  president  of  the  UJB.  Humane  Society 
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studied  many  alternatives  and  reported  none 
readily  adaptable  to  the  harvest.  The  study 
also  noted  the  seal's  grouping  Instincts  and 
dangerous  nature  made  the  task  of  moving 
large  numbers  and  handling  individual  ones 
a  difficult  one  from  the  standpoint  of  stress 
on  the  emlmal  and  hazard  to  the  worker. 

According  to  veterinarian  Mark  C.  Keyes, 
the  latter  considerations  are  proving  chief 
obstacles  to  a  number  of  proposed  methods. 
A  drug  that  has  been  recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  sources  U  succlnyl 
choline,  a  curare  derlvltive  which  depolarizes 
the  motor  nerve  ends  and  brings  on  general 
paralvsis,  inducing  death  by  suffocation. 
While  the  drug  degenerates  and  doesn't  affect 
the  meat.  It  tends  to  raise  the  seal's  anxieties 
m  the  nearly  15  minutes  it  takes  to  work. 

Also  being  tested  are  gassing  with  carbon 
dioxide  and  with  nitrogen.  While  both  In 
themselves  are  harmless,  they  cause  death  by 
depriving  the  seal  of  oxygen  within  six  to 
eight  minutes.  The  difficulty  here  is  the  time 
lapse  and  the  Impracticallty  unless  large 
numbers  can  be  done  at  once. 

From  the  standpoint  of  visual  observa- 
tion, clubbing  still  appears  to  be  most  effec- 
tive and  also  eliminates  anxiety  factor  on 
the  seals  about  to  be  killed.  For  example,  a 
pod  of  six  or  eight  being  clubbed  stands  still 
for  the  10  seconds  It  usually  takes.  If  there 
should  be  one  among  them  to  be  spared  be- 
cause it  Is  too  young,  too  old.  or  a  female, 
the  sealers  have  difficulty  getting  It  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  pod.  And  when  it  does 
rejoin  the  main  herd,  it  often  becomes  part 
of  another  pod  and  has  to  be  weeded  out 
again. 

The  task  force  reported  the  average  killing 
time  vrtth  the  club  at  between  1.7  and  3  sec- 
onds per  seal,  with  some  dispatched  as 
quickly  as  1  second. 

Dr.  Keyes,  who  is  with  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  leans  toward  the  clubbing 
method.  "I'm  not  defending  the  Government; 
as  a  veterinarian.  I'm  on  the  side  of  the  ani- 
mals." 

But  visual  observation  Is  not  enough  and 
the  studies  now  In  progress  employ  some 
sophisticated  electronic  telemetering  devices 
that  record  exactly  when  blood  oxygen  drops 
to  a  critical  level  or  when  brain  waves  flat- 
ten out.  "This."  says  Dr.  Keyes,  "is  probably 
the  ultimate  criterion  of  death,  as  with  organ 
trarisplants." 


EARLIER  RETIREMENT:  VOLUN- 
TARY OR  INVOLUNTARY? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  an  alarmingly  large  number 
of  older  workers  have  dropped  out  of  the 
labor  force  during  the  past  two  decades. 

In  1969.  there  were  1.4  million  males 
in  the  55-to-64  age  category  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  workforce,  com- 
pared with  800,000  in  1949.  This  repre- 
sents a  75-percent  increase. 

For  males  65  and  older,  the  "dropout" 
rate  has  jumped  even  more  substantially, 
from  2.8  million  in  1949  to  5.8  million  in 
1969 — nearly  a  107-percent  increase. 

If  current  labor  force  participation 
trends  continue,  one  out  of  every  six  men 
aged  55  to  59  will  no  longer  be  in  the 
workforce  by  the  time  he  reaches  his 
64th  birthday.  Ten  years  ago  that  ratio 
was  only  one  in  eight. 

Moreover,  the  one-out-of-six  ratio  is 
onlj-  for  the  short  run.  Unless  major  and 
far-reaching  policy  changes  are  made 
now,  the  proportion  will  grow  during  the 
1970's. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  reveals  the  widespread 
extent  of  this  unevaluated  trend  toward 


earlier  retirement.  Nearly  one-half  of  all 
the  retirees  in  this  study  retired  before 
reaching  mandatory  retirement  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  the  University 
of  Oregon  study  on  "Early  Job  Retire- 
ment," dated  July  22,  and  written  by 
syndicated  columnist  Martin  Segal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SECtrarrT  Fok  Yoo:   Early  Job  Retirement 

Is  Studied 

(By  Martin  E.  Segal) 

Those  who  are  eligible  to  take  early  re- 
tirement from  their  place  of  work  are  inter- 
ested in  the  experiences  of  those  who  have 
made  this  move. 

The  growing  financial  Impact  of  Social  Se- 
curity payments  resulting  from  early  retire- 
ment at  age  62  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  Employ- 
ers are  equally  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
skilled  employes  who  are  exercising  options 
to  retire  as  early  as  age  55  under  pension 
plans. 

In  an  attempt  to  come  up  with  answers 
about  the  early  retirement  trend,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  with  federal  financial  sup- 
port, made  a  nationwide  study  of  early  re- 
tirement. About  200  companies  took  part  In 
this  study.  Early  retirees  were  studied  from 
231  companies. 

Nationwide,  early  retirement  Is  extensive. 
About  half  of  all  retirees  In  the  compa- 
nies studies  retired  before  mandatory  retire- 
ment age.  The  percentage  of  salaried  em- 
ployes retiring  early  was  slightly  more  than 
hotirly  employes.  Over  half  of  the  compa- 
nies reported  that  early  retirement  had  m- 
creased  In  the  last  10  years. 

Both  the  size  and  the  geographic  loca- 
tion appear  to  be  related  to  the  rate  of  exer- 
cising the  early  retirement  option.  The  larg- 
er the  company,  the  higher  the  rate  of  early 
retirement.  West  Coast  companies  report  a 
lower  rate  of  early  retirements  than  the 
East  and  Midwest. 

Most  companies  reported  that  they  neither 
encouraged  nor  discouraged  early  retirement. 
Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  companies  re- 
ported that  they  encouraged  early  retire- 
ment, but  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  com- 
panies which  have  early  retirement  provl- 
siona  reported  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
financial  Incentive  for  early  retirement.  The 
most  widely  used  incentive  Is  some  kind 
of  supplemental  pension  payment  until  a 
person  is  eligible  for  Social  Security.  The 
retired  person  gets  lower  pension  payments 
once   his   Social   Security   benefits   start. 

Of  the  companies  which  have  early  re- 
tirement provisions,  about  half  have  a  re- 
striction on  reemployment  of  early  retirees. 
A  little  more  than  one-third  have  prohibi- 
tions for  a  salaried  employe  being  hired  by 
a  competitor. 

F\>cuslng  on  the  early  retiree,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  researchers  noted  that 
since  the  majority  of  pension  plans  pro- 
vide for  reduced  pensions  benefits  under 
early  retirement.  It  was  "somewhat  sur- 
prising" to  find  that  only  12  per  cent 
received  Incomes  of  less  than  tSOO  per  month 
and  that  41  per  cent  received  Income  In  ex- 
cess of  $800  per  month.  The  favorable  in- 
come picture  Is  believed  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  received  income  from 
sources  other  than  their  pensions. 


CONGRESS'  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Congress"  Right  To 
Know,"    written   by    the   distinguished 


senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington), and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  August  9. 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  established  a  subcommittee  on 
United  States  Commitments  and  Agree- 
ments Abroad  and  selected  Senator  Sym- 
ington as  its  chairmam. 

The  subcommittee  has  held  37  days 
of  hearings  and  has  taken  the  testimony 
of  48  major  witnesses  from  the  executive 
branch  with  respect  to  our  commitments 
in  27  countries.  The  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  visited  23  of  these  countries, 
and  both  the  committee  and  the  stafif 
have  spent  hundreds  of  hours  in  research 
and  discussion  of  problems  which  the 
work  of  the  committee  have  disclosed. 

The  work  of  tlie  committee  is  of  critical 
importance  to  Congress  and  the  people 
of  our  country.  Its  purpose  has  been  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  commitments 
of  the  United  States  abroad,  both  in  re- 
spect of  financial  arrangements  and,  of 
greater  importance,  any  commitment  of 
our  country  to  engage  in  the  defense 
of  other  countries. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
consider  that  its  work  will  result  in  the 
savings  to  our  country  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  tlie  avoidance  of  situations 
which  would  lead  our  Nation  into  war. 

Senator  Symington  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  be  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee and  its  leader.  He  has  had  prac- 
tical experience  in  business,  and  he  htis 
served  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  in  the  Senate.  He 
is  the  only  Member  of  either  branch  of 
Congress  to  sit  on  both  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  He  has  given  to  the 
work  of  the  committee  great  experience 
and  knowledge.  Congress  and  the  coim- 
try  are  indebted  to  Senator  Symington 
for  his  leadership  and  courage  in  pre- 
senting to  the  coimtry  information  which 
affect,  as  he  has  said  so  well,  "the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  but 
also,  and  most  significantly,  the  national 
security." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoNGBESs'  Right  To  Know 
(By  Stuart  Symington) 

Washington. — Executive  secrecy  surround- 
ing the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  and  its 
associated  military  operations  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, endangering  not  only  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  but  also, 
and  most  significantly,  the  national  security. 

This  Is  a  conclusion  I  have  reached  slowly, 
reluctantly,  and  from  the  unique  vantage 
point  of  having  been  a  Pentagon  official  and 
now  being  the  only  member  of  either  branch 
of  Congress  to  sit  on  both  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Service  Committees. 

The  practice  of  either  editing  or  wholly 
withholding  military  Information  from  Con- 
gress and  the  public  is  not  new;  the  present 
Administration  Is  no  better  or  worse  than 
its  predecessors.  In  recent  years,  the  need  for 
Immediate  reaction  to  a  possible  nuclear  at- 
tack has  made  It  necessary  to  transfer  more 
authority  to  the  executive  branch,  but  this 
additional  authority  has  apparently  been 
carried  over  into  the  conventional  military 
and  foreign  policy  field.  As  a  result,  key  for- 
eign policy  activities  have  not  been  properly 
debated  In  Congress,  for  we  simply  have  not 
known  enough  to  play  our  traditional  and 
constitutional   role    In   the   formulation   of 
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foreign    policy    and    the    direction    of    the 
country. 

A  parUcularly  heavy  veil  of  secrecy  has 
been  drawn  over  one  especially  Important 
and  dangerous  aspect  of  the  foreign /military 
policy  field:  the  production  and  deployment 
overseas  of  United  States  nuclear  weapons. 
While  some  secrecy  In  the  nuclear  field  Is 
justified,  much  of  It  Is  a  carry-over  from  the 
past  and  deserves  the  most  searching  review 
within  the  Government  as  well  as  more  pub- 
lic disclosure  and  debate. 

No  one  seriously  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture can  deny  that  our  current  worldwide 
military  posture  could  be  Interpreted  by  a 
possible  enemy — including  the  other  super- 
power— as  unnecessarily  threatening,  and  In 
any  case  belying  any  real  Interest  on  our  part 
for  achieving,  through  the  current  SALT 
talks,  a  permanent  peace  by  means  of  an 
agreement  about  the  control  of  nuclear  arms. 
It  seemed  to  me  axiomatic  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  should  know  and  understand  as 
fully  as  possible  the  implications  of  our  cur- 
rent worldwide  military  deployment  and  the 
foreign  policy  commitments  which  this  de- 
ployment pr^umably  enforces.  Yet  the  pub- 
lic In  this  country  often  knows  less  than 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  a  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee observed  recently,  "Our  problem  is 
that  we  don't  take  the  Hong  Kong  news- 
papers." 

My  personal  feeling  of  alarm  began  to 
stir  in  1963.  with  the  defense  budget  mount- 
ing toward  »80-bllllon.  and  keen  awareness 
based  on  personal  experience  that  high  cost 
and  duplication  are  characteristic  of  our 
enormous  military  presence  abroad.  (Today, 
we  have  overseas  more  than  1,000,000  men 
in  some  384  facilities  and  3.000  minor  Instal- 
lations, along  with  300.000  at  sea.)  At  best, 
an  examination  of  this  vast  military  position 
could  point  up  waste  and  InefflcleT^cy;  at 
worst.  It  presents — because  of  Its  high  dol- 
lar cost  and  its  direct  relations  to  Issues 
of  war  and  peace — a  serious  present  danger 
to  the  continued  vitality  of  our  free  and 
democratic  Institutions. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  decided 
to  undertake  a  study  of  just  what  this  na- 
tion's foreign  policy  commitments  are.  Sena- 
tor Pulbrlght  asked  me  to  serve  as  head  of 
the  new  subcommittee  and  we  began  work 
In  February.  1969. 

Seventeen  months  of  Investigating  con- 
firmed our  already  deep  concern  about  ex^ 
ecutlve  branch  secrecy  surrounding  much  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  the  military  under- 
takings Incident  to  those  policies;  secrecy 
which  has  now  developed  to  a  point  where 
military  activities  often  first  create  and  then 
dominate  foreign  policy  responses. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  concealment  of  mili- 
tary details  which  could  aid  the  enemy, 
nor  to  the  publication  of  the  precise 
terms  of  negotiations  or  specific  agree- 
ments which  could  frustrate  their  suc- 
cessful consummation.  I  do  refer,  however, 
to  the  continuing  failure  to  reveal,  explain  or 
Justify  the  true  dimensions  of  our  activities 
abroad,  dimensions  which  are  far  better 
known  by  our  adversaries  than  by  the  Ameri- 
can public — and  In  some  cases,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Congress. 

As  recent  evidence,  last  month,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  an  ambassador  refused  to 
testify  about  United  States  activities  In  a 
country  In  which  we  are  wsiglng  war,  unless 
specific  regulations  laid  down  by  the  State 
Department  were  adhered  to.  Including  re- 
tention by  the  executive  branch  only  of  any 
written  record. 

Accordingly,  rather  than  agreeing  to  State's 
stipulation  that  the  written  record  of  the 
testimony  of  G.  McMurtrie  Godley,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Laos — where  he 
directs  all  military  as  well  as  political  activi- 
ties— not  be  retained  by  the  oonmilttee.  the 
committee  elected  to  receive  a  briefing  from 


the  Ambassador,  with  no  record  being  kept 
on  either  side. 

Publicity,  I  know,  may  be  occasionally  In- 
convenient to  those  who  supervise  the  fvmc- 
tlonlng  of  a  bureaucracy.  The  "system"  works 
more  smoothly  if  unexposed  to  questioning. 
But  public  disclosure  Is  a  truly  vital  safe- 
guard against  government  adoption  of  posi- 
tions and  policies  of  unknown  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  implications.  And  when  It 
comes  to  issues  which  Involve  actual  survival 
(even  more  than  mere  prosperity  and  the 
question  of  whether  so  much  of  our  money 
should  be  spent  for  military  rather  than  do- 
mestic social  needs) ,  there  is  obvious  need 
for  more  careful  examination. 

Beyond  any  pragmatic  concept  Is  the  phil- 
osophical. If  this  Government  is  one  truly 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed;  If  It 
is  to  function  as  the  people's  servant  rather 
than  their  master,  a  proper  measure  of  ac- 
curate Information  is  essential  for  the  peo- 
ple to  determine  whether  their  Government 
is  wise  and  right  in  Its  response  to  their 
needs. 

Today's  danger  resulting  from  Increased 
secrecy  with  respect  to  foreign/military  policy 
and  programs  exists  at  two  levels:  Informa- 
tion denied  the  public  and  information  de- 
nied the  Congress  itself. 

As  Ulustratlon.  let  us  look  briefly  at  the 
deep  and  costly  American  Involvement  in  the 
secret  war  of  northern  Laos. 

Hearmgs  on  that  country,  which  were  held 
by  our  subcommittee  last  October,  gave 
members  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  just 
what  has  been  going  on,  for  years.  In  that 
part  of  Southeast  Asia. 

As  shown  by  the  transcripts,  finally  re- 
leased six  months  after  the  hearings,  the 
United  States  has  been,  and  Is,  participating 
heavily  in  a  secret  war  that  has  cost  many 
American  lives  and  billions  of  dollars.  It  Is  a 
war  conducted  far  away  from  any  Vietnam 
Interdiction  effort  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  of  southern  Laos. 

From  a  modest  1962  role  as  a  supplier 
of  equipment  to  the  Government  of  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma.  the  United  States  has 
now  become  Involved  in  fighting  on  a  broad 
scale.  Under  the  veil  of  what  was  officially 
termed  "armed  reconnaissance."  American 
fighter  bombers,  as  far  back  as  1964,  began 
to  attack  Communist  ground  targets  and 
troops — and  therefore  inevitably  civilians — 
In  northern  Laos;  and  American  air  effort 
in  that  area  has  grown  continuously  since 
that  time. 

The  air  support  took  quantum  leaps  diu-- 
Ing  the  various  bombing  pauses  over  North 
Vietnam,  reaching  a  peak  after  the  1968 
Executive  order  to  cease  all  raids  over  that 
latter  country. 

For  over  five  years  this  secret  American 
war  has  been  going  on  In  northern  Laos; 
but  until  recently,  the  only  reports  on  United 
States  activities  in  that  distant  land  were 
from  representatives  of  the  press  who  went  to 
the  scene.  Some  of  these  press  stories  con- 
tained much  accurate  detail;  but  almost 
without  exception  their  accounts  have  under- 
standably contained  mistakes.  It  was  the 
old  case  of  blindfolded  men  touching  the 
elephant,  with  each  describing  the  part  he 
touched;  and  with  American  diplomats,  here 
and  in  Laos,  never  anxious  to  remove  the 
blindfolds. 

During  the  years  1964-69.  as  the  clandes- 
tine American  role  In  Laos  grew  steadily,  ex- 
ecutive branch  discussions  and  presentations 
to  Congress  were  extremely  limited;  in  some 
cases  they  were  actually  misleading. 

An  Illustration  of  the  latter  Is  the  testi- 
mony m  January.  1968,  of  William  H.  Sul- 
livan— the  United  States  Ambassador  In  Laos 
at  the  time— before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  The  Ambassador  told  the 
committee,  "We  do  not  have  a  military  train- 
ing and  advisory  organization  in  Laos  .  .  . 
We  don't  have  advisers  with  them  (the  Lao- 
tlons).  However,  some  of  these  units  prob- 
ably have  been  trained  In  Thailand  under 


American  supervUlon.  though  we  don't  have 
people  with  them.  We  dont  have  a  military 
advisory  group  there." 

When  later  asked  whether  Air  America — 
the  C.IJV.  supported  airline — was  engaged 
m  bombing.  Ambassador  Sullivan  replied. 
"No,  sir  .  .  .  They  carry  eqvUpment  for  our 
AID  program  .  .  .  But  they  are  not  engaged 
In  combat  operations.  There  are  no  Ameri- 
cans who  fly  Laotian  planes."  When  asked 
whether  the  Royal  Laotian  Air  Force  was  do- 
ing any  fighting,  he  responded,  "They  are 
doing  aU  the  fighting." 

This  testimony  was  completely  misleading. 
Nowhere  did  Ambassador  SuUlvan  acknowl- 
edge the  slgnlficajit  role  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  which  for  years  has  been  bombing 
and  nrpalmlng  Laotians  in  northern  Laos, 
actually  closer  to  the  border  of  Red  China 
than  to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  Even  though 
I  personally  traveled  all  over  Laos  In  1966 
and  1967,  until  these  hearings  In  the  faU  of 
1969  I  never  knew  that  United  States  plloU. 
flying  out  of  Thailand,  were  bombing  targeU 
and  napalmlng  natives  In  that  part  of  the 

When  confronted  at  our  hearings  with 
these  earlier  statements.  Ambassador  SuUl- 
van. by  then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  stated  the  reason  he  had  given  this 
type  of  testimony  was  because  he  had  not 
been  asked  any  direct  quesUons  about  Ameri- 
can all  operations  In  northern  Laos.  Senator 
Fulbrlght  observed,  "We  do  not  know  enough 
to  ask  you  these  questions  unless  you  are 
wUUng  to  volunteer  the  information.  There 
Is  no  way  for  us  to  ask  you  questions  about 
thlngr:  we  don't  know  you  are  doing." 

The  subcommittee  finaUy  heard  testimony 
on  all  phases  of  Laos,  Including  United  States 
support  of  this  war;  but  the  American  peo- 
ple are  still  being  denied  full  Information 
because  of  the  continuing  refusal  of  the 
executive  branch  to  declassify  portions  of 
the  transcript  which,  we  think,  should  be 
In  the  public  domain. 

Also  known  throughout  the  Far  East  is 
the  participation  in  said  Laotian  war  by 
United  States  supported  third  country  mU- 
Itary  forces;  but  the  State  Department  to 
date  has  also  refused  to  make  pubUc  the 
extent  of  this  participation. 

Having  achieved  for  the  Congress  during 
hearings  last  October  a  measure  of  disclosure 
about  the  situation  in  Laos,  we  turned  our 
efforts  to  obtaining  a  release  to  the  pubUc 
of  all  testimony  which  would  not  help  a 
possible  enemy. 

After  more  than  six  months  of  discussion 
with  numerous  officials  of  both  the  Defense 
and  State  Departments,  during  which  period 
the  President  himself  Issued  a  statement 
containing  some  of  the  facts  of  United 
States  involvement  In  Laos,  the  subcommlt- 
te  finally  obtained  approval  and  then  re- 
leased what  we  considered  to  be  a  meaning- 
ful transcript  of  Its  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. Following  this  publicity,  none  of  the 
negative  results  which  the  State  Department 
had  predicted  as  reasons  for  nondisclosure 
did  In  fact  occur. 

The  implications  of  secrecy  raised  In  con- 
nection with  the  war  In  Laos  are  more  far- 
ranging  than  this  particular  episode.  As 
example,  the  secrecy  of  the  Laotian  opera- 
tion raises  the  fundamental  constitutional 
question  of  the  President's  right  to  wage  war 
without  either  a  declaration  from  Congress 
or  as  In  the  case  of  these  United  States  mil- 
itary operations  In  northern  Laos,  even  an 
authorization  from  Congress. 

As  the  result  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  United  States  Ambassador  In  Laos  and 
the  head  of  the  Laotian  Government,  the 
bombing  of  northern  Laos  actually  began 
In  1964.  Funds  for  this  operation,  which  In- 
volved the  sending  of  American  combat 
planes  from  Thailand  to  hit  targets  and  peo- 
ple In  the  north,  were  obtained  from  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  without  any  pub- 
lic discussion  or  specific  authorization.  Thus 
the  executive  branch,  under  a  veU  of  strict 
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secrecy,  was  not  only  permitted  to  wage  an 
unauthorized  war.  but  also  to  set  a  prece- 
dent for  undertaking  sUnllar  activities  In 
other  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
has  no  formal  treaty. 

A  corollary  to  this  constitutional  question 
is  a  specific  foreign  policy  question  also 
raised  by  this  Laotian  example :  namely,  does 
the  executive  branch  have  the  right  to  make 
an  agreement  with  a  foreign  government 
which  would  involve  the  use  of  American 
military  forces,  either  air  or  ground,  when 
part  of  that  agreement  Includes  a  stipu- 
lation that  the  United  States  would  not  dis- 
close such  activities? 

Also  of  grave  concern  Is  the  fact  that  this 
secrecy  concerning  United  States  activities 
In  northern  Laos  permitted  the  Administra- 
tion to  escalate  heavily  the  fighting  In  that 
area  while  It  was  de-escalatlng.  with  much 
public  fanfare,  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
As  a  result,  the  American  people  were  mis- 
led as  to  the  over-all  role  of  the  United 
States  In  Southeast  Asia;  whereas  the 
enemy — fully  aware  of  the  stepped-up 
United  States  bombing— received  quite  a 
different  Impression  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tual Intentions  of  our  Government. 

This  secrecy  also  prevented  any  objective 
review  by  the  Congress  of  our  policy  with 
respect  to  Lsos.  Only  after  a  closed  session 
of  the  Senate,  In  which  some  details  of  the 
heavily  stepped-up  bombing  were  first  dis- 
closed to  the  members,  did  the  Congress 
finally  take  action  by  adopting  an  amend- 
ment which  prohibited  the  sending  of 
ground  combat  troopa  Into  that  country. 
The  vote  on  the  amendment  was  73  to  17. 

As  for  the  future.  If  the  precedent  of  Laos 
secrecy  had  gone  unchallenged,  the  Pres- 
ident, In  effect,  would  have  been  able  to 
assume  authority  to  undertake  secret  mili- 
tary operations  In  any  country  he  desired, 
disregarding  the  necessity  of  having, 
throueh  treaty  arraneement.  either  the  au- 
thorization or  even  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Congress.  Moreover.  If  In  the  same  manner 
the  executive  branch  In  the  future  chooses 
to  deny  Congress  the  opportunity  to  approve 
or  disapprove  such  major  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions, then  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
denying  the  right  of  the  people  In  a  democ- 
racy to  have  a  voice  In  policies  which  Involve 
the  overriding  Issues  of  war  and  peace. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  secrecy 
incident  to  the  formulation  of  foreign/mili- 
tary policy  is  well  Illustrated  by  the  develop- 
ments which  led  to  the  United  States'  supply- 
ing financial  and  materiel  support  to  the 
Philippine  noncombatants  who  went  to 
Vietnam. 

At  the  request  of  Philippine  Government 
leaders — who  desire  to  hide  the  United  States 
financial  support  from  their  own  people — an 
official  cloak  of  secrecy  was  dropp>ed  over 
United  States  participation  and  financial 
contributions.  As  a  result,  the  American 
people,  too,  were  kept  Ignorant  of  the  fact 
their  taxes  had  been  used  to  pay  for  Philip- 
pine support  In  Vietnam:  and,  lacking  the 
facts,  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Philippine 
Government  had  spontaneously  Joined  In 
with  the  United  States  In  the  common  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam. 

A  complicating  factor  arose  during  the  1965 
Philippine  elections.  The  successful  candi- 
date for  President.  Senator  Ferdinand  Marcos, 
who  was  running  against  Incumbent  Presi- 
dent Macapagal,  took  a  public  position 
against  the  sending  of  Philippine  combatants 
to  Vietnam.  After  Marcos's  victory  and  his 
assumption  of  the  Presidency,  however,  he 
changed  bU  poeitlon,  but  stated  he  would 
Bend  only  noncombatant  troops. 

One  proviso  of  this  agreement  that  the 
United  States  would  grant  extra  allowances 
to  Individual  Philippine  soldiers  and  ofts- 
cers — allowances  that  would  more  than 
double  their  regular  salaries — was  that  the 
terms  of  these  allowances,  as  well   aa  the 


allowances  themselves,  would  be  kept  secret. 
Philippine  officials  feared  that  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  payments  would  make  the  force 
appear  to  be  a  mercenary  cue. 

At  the  request  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
manner  in  which  this  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment was  Implemented  has  now  been  Investi- 
gated by  the  General  Accounting  Office;  and 
the  subsequent  G.A.O.  report  can  only  be 
described  as  incredible.  True  to  past  secrecy 
practice,  however,  the  State  Department  has 
required  the  G.A.O. .  and  therefore  the  sub- 
committee, to  keep  classified  startling  In- 
formation about  this  questionable  use  of 
taxpayers'  funds. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  the  American 
people  should  have  been  Informed  when  a 
decision  was  made  initially  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  heavily  finance  Philippine  noncom- 
bat  forces  to  Vietnam.  Such  warranted  use 
of  secrecy — and  the  Philippine  case  Is  not 
unique — can  only  have  serious  Implications 
far  beyond  the  limited  matter  of  these  troops. 
For  example,  when  the  rules  of  such  secrecy 
are  applied,  they  require  that  within  the 
United  States  Government  certain  steps  be 
tnken  to  observe  such  rules.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  secrecy  ordered  In  turn  re- 
quired that  United  States  military  prepare 
highly  questionable.  If  not  actually  lllegBl. 
documents  In  order  to  Justify  the  payments 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Philippine  Government. 

Secrecy  enabled  this  Government  to  turn 
over  to  the  Philippine  Government  millions 
of  dollars,  according  to  the  G.A.O.  report, 
without  any  U.S.  control  over  the  money's 
use.  Irrespective  of  the  specific  purpose  for 
which  the  funds  were  made  available  in  the 
first  place. 

Earlier  this  year  open  hearings  on  U.S. 
pavmcnts  for  Philippine  forces  In  Vietnam 
were  held  In  the  Philippines,  with  the  wit- 
nesses under  oath.  We  had  planned  to  have 
similar  hearings  on  this  matter  In  June,  but 
we  have  Just  been  advised  by  the  State  De- 
oartment.  they  cannot  furnish  witnesses  for 
the  hearings  until  later  this  month.  They 
also  again  bring  up  the  question  of  secrecy, 
bv  demanding  that  any  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject held  m  this  country  be  conducted  In  ex- 
ecutive session. 

All  such  actions  by  our  Government  could 
be  Interpreted  by  the  governments  of  other 
countries  as  JustlficaUon  for  not  believing 
our  claim  that  ours  is  an  open  society.  Thus 
our  policy  of  secrecy,  in  Itself,  could  do  seri- 
ous damage  to  our  present  and  future  rela- 
tions with  other  countries. 

Significant  as  the  dlscloeures  to  date  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  conventional  military  ac- 
tivities In  Southeast  Asia  may  have  been — 
all  part  of  the  subcommittee's  effort  to  pre- 
sent the  grave  dangers  of  excessive  secrecy — 
these  developments  pale  compared  with  the 
need  for  more  disclosure  of  our  current  world- 
wide deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 

For  reatons  we  are  now  asking  to  have  ex- 
plained, the  executive  branch  continues  to 
maintain  a  strict  silence  on  this  vital  matter, 
refusing  to  disclose  not  only  to  the  American 
people,  but  also  to  proper  committees  of  the 
lars  for  various  projects  tlie  desirability  of 
which  would  be  questionable. 

Any  possible  enemy  Is  certain  to  know  as 
much  about  the  approximate  location  tmd 
general  number  of  these  weapons  as  Con- 
gress Is  entitled  to  know.  The  executive 
branch  has  announced  that  In  Europe  alone 
the  United  States  has  positioned  7,000  nu- 
clear warheads:  and  such  Information,  along 
with  the  various  political  and  military  agree- 
ments covering  their  location  and  handling, 
must  be  a  major  factor  In  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy  with  each  of  the  coxmtrles  in 
question. 

In  1857,  a  large  stockpile  of  these  weapons 
in  Europe  was  approved  by  our  NATO  aliens; 
and  while  the  doctrine  of  "massive  retalia- 
tion" was  later  changed  to  Include  that  of 
"flexible  response,"  this  stockpile  in  Europe 


has  nevertheless  continued  to  grow.  We  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees,  however,  have  never  been  given 
any  details  about  the  nattwe,  or  degree,  or 
the  reasons  for  that  growth. 

In  1966,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  did  make  reference  to  said  growth 
when  he  testified  as  follows  before  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees: 

"We  believe  that  the  need  now  Is  not  for 
more  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  because  by 
the  end  of  June  of  this  year  we  will  have  a 
100  per  cent  Increase  In  the  number  of  tac- 
tical warheads  In  the  soil  of  Western  Europe 
compared  with  what  we  had  In  1961,  but 
rather  for  weapons  which  have  a  better 
chance  of  surviving  in  both  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  environments." 

Previously  a  suggested  freeze  on  further 
deployment,  however,  was  met  with  stiff 
resistance  by  one  country,  and  accordingly 
abandoned. 

In  1962,  the  Soviet  Union  commenced  the 
Installation  of  medium-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles In  Cuba.  This  touched  off  the  well- 
known  crisis:  and  President  Kennedy  de- 
scribed the  danger  to  our  shores  as  follows: 

"This  urgent  transformation  of  Cuba  Into 
an  Important  strategic  base — by  the  presence 
of  these  large,  long-range,  and  clearly  of- 
fensive weapons  of  sudden  mass  destruc- 
tion— constitutes  an  explicit  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  all  the  Americas. 

"I  call  upon  Chairman  Khrushchev  to  halt 
and  eliminate  this  clandestine,  reckless,  and 
provocative  threat  to  world  peace  and  to 
stable  relations  between  our  two  nations." 

The  theory  of  overkill  has  been  generally 
accepted.  The  "two  scorpions  In  a  bottle" 
concept  Is  sound  in  that  today  neither  of 
the  two  super  powers  could  prevent  destruc- 
tion by  the  other.  Every  American  who  de- 
sires peace,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  ask — 
If  this  one  deployment  by  the  Soviets  some 
90  miles  from  our  shores  was  considered  to  be 
such  a  threat  to  our  security,  why  should 
not  the  Soviets  consider  as  equally  danger- 
ous to  them  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  the  United  States  In  cotmtrles  even 
closer  to  their  border? 

ONLY    CONGRESS    CAK   CtJT    THROUGH    EXECUTIVE 
SECRECY 

There  was  a  touch  of  Irony  In  the  tele- 
vision address  of  Oct.  22,  1962,  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  assured  the  world  that  "our 
own  strategic  missiles  have  never  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  territory  of  any  other  nation 
under  a  cloak  of  secrecy  and  deception.  .  .  ." 
Perhaps  these  installations  were  not  made 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  nations 
Involved,  but  clearly  such  actions  have  been 
kept  secret  from  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  note  how  very 
little,  if  any.  debate  there  has  been  In  the 
Congress,  or  for  that  matter  anywhere  else 
m  this  country,  about  the  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Again,  as  has  been  true  of 
many  other  weapor.s  systems  which  in  the 
past  have  cost  the  American  taxpayer  un- 
necessary billions  of  dollars,  the  more  a 
pwUcy  of  secrecy  can  be  maintained  about 
any  such  program,  the  better  the  chance  for 
receiving  the  money  from  Congress  and  later 
covering  up  costly  mistakes. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  If  there 
had  been  more  Information  about  such 
matters  as  lethal  fallout,  required  computer- 
ization, and  possible  electronic  failures  In- 
cident to  multlnuclear  explosions,  the  Safe- 
guard AntlbalUsttc  Missile  System  (ABM), 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year  by  one 
vote,  would  not  have  been  approved. 

One  example  of  the  continued  use  of  se- 
crecy In  the  effort  to  gain  support  for  this 
weapons  system :  last  June  4  Dr.  John  Foster 
Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, In  open  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate, cited  the  "O'Neill  Report,"  made  last 
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January  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  a 
panel  of  Independent  scientists;  the  report. 
Dr.  Poster  alleged,  supported  the  view  that 
the  Safeguard  ABM  would  "do  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  wants  it  to  do"; 
since  the  report  is  classified.  Dr.  Foster  was 
not  In  a  position  to  discuss  the  details  which 
justified  his  statement. 

Later,  however,  two  members  of  the  O'Neill 
Report  panel  flatly  denied,  in  an  open  ses- 
sion before  the  Senate,  that  the  findings  of 
the  panel  contained  the  ooncltislona  which 
Dr.  Foster  said  It  contained;  so  once  more 
It  became  Impossible  to  discuss  the  details 
of  a  proposed  multibllllon-dollar  weapons 
system  on  Its  merits,  a  system  which  both  of 
these  experts  opposed  without  reservation  on 
the  grounds  that  It  was  not  cost  effective 
and  would  not  furnish  the  protection 
claimed. 

In  any  case,  a  continuation  of  this  policy 
of  unwarranted  secrecy  Is  clearly  as  unwise 
as  It  Is  undemocratic.  The  citizens  of  this 
nation,  conscious  of  the  need  for  more  and 
better  housing,  more  and  better  schools, 
control  of  crime  and  pollution,  etc.,  are 
nevertheless  bending  under  Increasing  taxes 
along  vrtth  reduced  purchasing  power  due 
to  Inflation;  and  they  have  the  right  to  know 
a  lot  more  about  the  reasons  for  these  multl- 
blUlon-doUar  expenditures.  They  are  the  ones 
who  pay,  and  therefore  the  ones  who  should 
have  more  knowledge,  and  through  that 
knowledge  more  say.  In  the  establishment  of 
priorities  for  our  Increasingly  limited  re- 
sources. 

In  addition,  the  people  have  the  right  to 
know  more  about  who  profits  from  the  pur- 
chases and  operations  growing  out  of  such 
defense  programs. 

A  further  problem  presented  by  this  policy 
of  unprecedented  secrecy  has  to  do  with  the 
effect  the  deployment  of  these  weapons 
abroad  has  on  our  agreements  with  countries 
In  which  such  weapons  are  located. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  risk:  What 
would  happen  If  some  nuclear  weapons  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  once  friendly  govern- 
ment turned  possible  enemy?  As  Illustra- 
tion of  this  possibility.  In  one  country,  at  a 
time  of  International  crisis,  a  local  com- 
mander Informed  the  American  officer  in 
charge  that  he  Intended  to  take  possession 
of  some  of  the  nuclear  weapons  stationed 
there. 

That  confrontation  was  solved  without 
publicity.  But  m  this  fast-moving  world 
any  change  In  the  international  game  of 
relative  force  no  doubt  furnishes  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  leaders  of  the  host  countries; 
and  some  of  these  nations  are  ruled  by 
military  dictatorships. 

Knowledge  of  the  deployment  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  In  Europe  is  to  my  mind  basic 
to  any  meaningful  assessment  by  the  Armed 
Services  Conmilttee  of  the  number  of  troops 
and  installations  required  In  a  particular 
area. 

With  respect  to  its  efforts  to  define  the 
United  States'  foreign  policy  commitments, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  must  of 
necessity  be  informed  about  what  countries 
contain  our  nuclear  weapons,  along  with 
what  commitments  have  been  made  to  those 
foreign  governments  which  have  such  weap- 
ons on  their  soil. 

The  subcommittee  investigated  the  legal 
Issues  raised  by  the  position  taken  by  the 
executive  branch;  it  concluded  that  there 
is  no  indication,  cither  in  legislative  history 
or  precedent,  for  believing  that  Congress  in- 
tended. In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  to 
limit  inquiry  Into  matters  which  are  clearly 
basic  to  our  foreign/military  policy. 

On  the  subject  of  executive  privilege,  this 
investigation  pointed  up  another  unfortu- 
nate dimension  in  the  policy  of  limited  dls- 
closvu^  established  in  the  past  and  carried 
on    by    this    Administration;    namely,    any 


extension  of  this  concept  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  democratic  process  and  raises  more 
pointedly  than  ever  the  fundamental  Issue 
vrith  respect  to  the  proper  distribution  of  au- 
thority between  the  executive  branch  and 
Congress. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  executive  branch 
does  not  have  sole  discretion  as  to  what  In- 
formation about  the  use  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  should  be  given  and  what  should  be 
given  to  the  proper  committees  of  Congress. 
Otherwise,  in  effect.  Congress  would  be 
forced  to  appropriate  blindly  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  various  projects  the  desirability  of 
which  would  be  questionable. 

In  an  extraordinary  memorandum  pre- 
pared in  1958,  transmitted  over  the  signature 
of  the  then  Attorney  General  to  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment asserted  that  It  was  within  the  power 
of  the  executive  branch  to  determine  what 
Information  It  would  provide  the  Congress. 
Colncldentally,  that  Attorney  General,  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  is  now  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Without  adequate  Information,  however, 
how  can  the  Congress  perform  properly  Its 
constitutional  obligations  to  enact  laws,  im- 
propriate funds  and  ratify  treaties? 

As  otir  self-appointed  post-World  War  II 
mission  to  both  defend  and  finance  much  if 
not  most  of  the  free  world  comes  under  in- 
creasingly skeptical  surveillance,  it  would 
seem  that  proper  disclosure  to  the  Congress 
Is  essential  to  Intelligent  functioning  under 
our  Constitution. 

The  executive  branch,  as  the  party  in  orig- 
inal possession  of  pertinent  information,  will 
Inevitably  prevail  unless  the  legislative 
branch,  with  the  help  of  public  opinion,  can 
obtain  disclosure.  Such  disclostire  Is  essential, 
because  a  continuation  of  this  policy  of  un- 
necessary secrecy  could  endanger  the  sur- 
vival of  the  nation. 

Only  the  Congress  can  cut  through  execu- 
tive secrecy.  Using  appropriate  committees 
in  the  foreign  and  military  policy  fields,  Con- 
gress must  Increase  overseeing  responsibili- 
ties vrith  systematic  fact-finding  Inquiries, 
both  m  this  country  and  abroad.  In  this  way 
the  people  can  be  better  Informed  and  Sen- 
ators can  better  meet  their  "advice  and  con- 
sent" role  In  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Walter  Lippmann  wrote 
that  forelgn-pollcymaklng  officials  ".  .  . 
rarely  feel  they  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
telling  the  whole  truth  to  the  people.  And 
since  not  telling  It,  though  prudent.  Is  un- 
comfortable, they  find  It  easier  if  they  them- 
selves do  not  have  to  hear  too  often  too  much 
of  the  sour  truth.  The  men  under  them  who 
report  and  collect  the  news  come  to  realize 
In  their  turn  that  it  Is  safer  to  be  wrong  be- 
fore It  has  become  fashionable  to  be  right." 

The  current  domestic  and  International 
situation  does  not  permit  us  the  luxury  of 
delay;  and  now  It  has  fallen  to  the  Congress, 
with  the  support  of  the  people,  to  break  this 
chain  of  automatically  continuing  policies; 
and  In  that  way  also  to  break  through  the 
government  secrecy  which  has  been  and  Is 
being  utilized  both  to  defend  the  past  and 
to  limit  the  future. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION  INDUSTRY  TO  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  was  honored  to  be  host  to 
the  1970  Western  Conference  of  Public 
Service  Commissions  this  year,  where 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Whitney  Gillilland,  made  an  ad- 
dress relating  to  the  uniqueness  of  the 
air  transportation  industry's  imix)rt£mce 
to  Alaska.  The  Cl^il  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration,   predecessor    of    the    present 


Board,  made  very  special  efforts  to  nur- 
ture air  transportation  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  as  Judge  Gillilland  mentions 
in  his  address. 

Alaska's  special  dependency  on  its  air 
travel  system  is  that  it  must  be  to  Alas- 
kans what  the  combination  of  air,  rail, 
and  highway  service  is  to  other  States 
and  be  a  communication  link  as  well  for 
rural  communities.  In  many  parts  of  my 
State,  Alaska's  transportation  eggs  are 
in  one  basket.  And  when  the  big  silver 
bird  does  not  nest  in  a  community,  that 
community  is  cut  off  from  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Statehood  in  1959  and  air  technology 
improvement  have  brought  Alaska  much 
closer  to  the  "Lower  48."  The  demands 
upon  air  service  by  our  scattered  commu- 
nities have  grown  as  general  transporta- 
tion needs  have  grown  all  over  the  coun- 
try. There  is  a  dichotomy  in  the  use  of 
modem  sophisticated  air  service  for  re- 
mote Alaskan  communities  where  there 
is  little  other  evidence  of  modem  tech- 
nology. But  there  is  no  other  feasible 
rapid  transportation.  The  airlines  that 
serve  Alaska  must  negotiate  that  tech- 
nological chasm,  and  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  as  evinced  by  Vice  Chair- 
man Gillilland's  address  in  Alaska,  is 
cognizant  of  the  challenge  before  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

STATEBCEirr     OF     WHITNEY     Gn,Ln.LAND,     VICE 

Chairman.   Civn,   AERONAtmcs   Board,   at 

THE  1970  Western  Conference  or  Pttbuc 

Service  Commissions 

It  wUl  be  my  purpose  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  course  of  development  of  air  trans- 
portation in  Alaska,  with  the  regulatory 
problems  peculiar  thereto,  and  with  the 
methods  undertaken  to  deal  with  them.  I 
am  going  to  do  this  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  all  of  us  here  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  as  regulators  have  a  con- 
siderable Interest  In  this  great  beautiful 
state  in  Its  own  right,  a  state  which,  as  I 
view  It,  is  destined  to  become  at  some  point 
m  time  one  of  the  nation's  wealthiest  and  a 
state  of  origin  and  destination  for  one  of 
the  nation's  major  traffic  flows.  Second,  be- 
cause the  very  uniqueness  of  the  regulatory 
problems  connected  with  Alaska,  and  of  the 
methods  undertaJcen  to  solve  them,  may 
serve  to  highlight  other  problems  shared 
by  aU  of  us.  To  these  other  problems  I.e., 
those  shared  by  all  of  us,  I  wUl  also  give 
some  brief  attention. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  remind  anyone  sitting  in  this  room  to- 
day, of  the  Indispensable  contribution  that 
air  transportation  has  made  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  sUte  of  Alaska.  I  know, 
that  for  a  good  part  of  the  lives  of  most  of 
us,  we  have  been  hearing  about  the  heroic 
exploits  of  bush  pilots,  and  the  triumph  of 
man  and  his  machines  over  the  wilderness. 
Much  of  that  pioneering  U  now  past  and 
Alaska  currently  enjoys  a  broad  range  of 
air  transportation  services,  rendered  by 
stable,  weU  managed  air  carriers,  using  the 
most  modern  equipment.  The  road  from  the 
earUest  days  of  Alaskan  aviation  down  to 
the  present  magnificent  svstem  has.  how- 
ever, been  long  and  difficult,  and  I  mxc 
proud  to  say  that  the  Civil  Aeronautic 
Board  has  played  no  little  part,  In  building 
the  Alaskan  air  transportation  system  we 
use  so  casually  and  confidently  today. 

To  understand  fully  the  Botird's  role  in 
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Alaskan    air   transportation    It    Is   necessary 
to  go  back  Into  history  a  little  bit. 

We  all  know  that  the  long  distances,  the 
rugged  terrain,  the  climate,  and  the  lack  or 
any  other  adequate  transportation  in  Alaska, 
created  an  ideal  environment  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  commercial  air  transportation 
The  earliest  records  available  to  the  Board 
Indicate  that  the  first  air  transportation 
services  in  Alaska  started  in  the  mid  19120s 
M'lth  the  most  primitive  of  aircraft.  By  the 
middle  thirties  a  large  number  of  small  car- 
riers had  come  Into  existence.  Some  of  these 
carriers  were  in  pretty  precarious  financial 
condition,  but  they  were  encouraged  to  keep 
♦rvlng  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Indus- 
try. Figures  In  one  of  the  Board's  early  cases 
indicate  that  the  Industry  grew  approxl- 
matelv  tenfold  between  1929  and  1935.  and 
almost  threefold  between  1935  and  1940. 
While  a  numl)er  of  passengers  were  carried, 
equallv  significant  classes  of  traffic  were 
freight  and  mail.  The  first  substantial  use  of 
aircraft  to  carry  the  mall  began  in  1934.  By 
1938.  the  Post  Office  was  requesting  bids  for 
62  star  routes  covering  approximately  6.000 
route  miles  of  service,  and  It  was  clear  that 
the  airplane  had  completely  replaced  the  dog 
sled  and  rlverboat.  as  the  most  reliable  form 
of  transportation  In  the  territory. 

What  about  the  carriers  that  made  up  this 
Alaskan  Industry?  In  the  ver>-  first  Alaskan 
case,  there  were  39  separate  applications  for 
certificates.  These  39  carriers  operated  about 
100  aircraft  of  which  only  about  eight  were 
multl-englned.  the  balance  being  slngle- 
engined  aircraft  of  from  four  to  seven  pas- 
senger capacity,  some,  even  at  that  time, 
being  of  ancient  vintage.  Passengers  ac- 
counted for  only  about  67  percent  ot  the 
traffic.  All  traffic  was  subject  to  highly  sea- 
sonal fluctuations.  Many  of  the  companies 
were  one  and  two  man  outfits  without  great 
financial  resources.  They  operated  some 
scheduled  service,  but  by  and  large  they 
flew  when  and  where  they  could  find  busi- 
ness. On  most  routes  where  business  was 
good  they  had  an  aggressive  price  cutting 
competitor  or  were  threatened  with  competi- 
tion. Under  conditions  like  these  the  Im- 
mense potential  of  the  airplane  for  develop- 
ing Alaska  might  never  have  been  realized. 
Now  down  In  the  48  states  a  similar,  if  not 
quite  so  acute,  situation  had  been  develop- 
ing, and  It  was  partly  to  cure  such  chaotic 
conditions  that  the  Congres.^  in  1938  passed 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

As  I  am  sure  many  of  you  know,  our  Act 
is  a  multi-purpose  instrument  which  in  Its 
Declaration  of  Policy  charges  the  Board  In 
the  exercise  and  performance  of  its  powers 
.ind  duties  to  ".  .  .  consider  the  following, 
among  other  things,  as  being  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  in  accordance  with  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity: 

(ai  The  encouragement  and  development 
of  an  air- transportation  system  properly 
adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and 
of  the  national  defense: 

(bl  The  regulation  of  air  transportation 
in  such  manner  as  to  recognize  and  preserve 
the  Inherent  advantages  of.  assure  the  high- 
est degree  of  safety  In.  and  foster  sound  eco- 
nomic conditions  In.  such  transportation, 
and  to  Improve  the  relations  between,  and 
coordinate    transportation    by.    air   carriers; 

(c)  The  promotion  of  adequate,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  service  by  air  carriers  at 
reasonable  charges,  without  unjust  discrim- 
inations, undue  preferences  or  advantages, 
or  unfair  or  destructive  competitive  prac- 
tices; 

(d)  Competition  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  assure  the  sound  development  of  an  alr- 
transportatlon  system  properly  adapted  tg 
the  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  of  the  national  defense; 


(e)  The  promotion  of  safety  In  air  com- 
merce; and 

(f)  the  promotion,  encouragement,  and 
development  of  civil  aeronautics."  ■ 

Armed  with  this  far-reaching  statute  the 
Civil  A^roinutics  Board  began  the  32  years 
of  development,  promotion  and  regulation 
of  air  transportation,  including  that  of 
Alaska,  which  has  helped  to  bring  about 
today's    marvelous    system. 

Since  Alaska  was  at  that  time  a  Federal 
territory,  all  carriage  by  air  for  hire,  no 
matter  how  Insignificant,  theoretically  came 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Board  Immediately  recognized  that  it  had  a 
difficult  and  unusual  situation  to  deal  with  In 
its  regulation  and  promotion  of  the  Alaskan 
air  transportation  system.  Very  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  Act  it  commenced  a  com- 
prehensive investigation,  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  Industry  and  its  needs.  This 
was  known  as  the  Alaska  Air  Transportaiion 
Investigationr  Out  of  that  Investigation, 
which  had  39  applicants  for  route  authority, 
23  certificates  were  Issued.  It  Is  worth  not- 
ing that  this  large  number  of  certificates 
was  equivalent  In  number  to  the  total 
granted  to  all  non-Alaskan  air  carriers  reg- 
ulated by  the  Board. 

The  first  opinion  Issued  In  the  Investiga- 
tion contains  numerous  passages  refiectlng 
the  knowledge  gained  and  the  Board's 
awareness  of  the  unique  problems  presented. 
At  one  point  in  considering  the  extent  to 
which  Its  Economic  Regulations  should  ap- 
ply to  the  Industry  the  Board  said: 

"This  proceeding  has  thus  far  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  the  operations  of 
these  Alaskan  carriers  are  affected  by  un- 
usual circumstances.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  discuss  m  detail  the  Regulations  of  the 
Board  prescribed  for  air  transportation  op- 
erations in  the  States  to  support  the  fur- 
ther conclusion  that  such  regulations  are 
Inappropriate  for  application  in  their  en- 
tirety to,  and  wotild  be  an  undue  burden 
on  Alaskan  carriers.  The  public  interest  does 
not  require  that  these  carriers  be  subjected 
to  any  greater  degree  of  regulation  than  is 
essential  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
and  the  benefit  of  the  Industry  as  a 
whole  . . ."  • 

In  view  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Industry, 
the  Board  decided  that  there  were  some  very 
special  things,  not  done  In  other  areas  of  Its 
Jiurlsdlctlon,  tliat  It  had  to  do  to  handle  Its 
Alaska  matters,  and  its  decision  In  the  Inves- 
tigation set  forth  a  number  of  them.  First.  It 
stated  Its  general  policy  in  regard  to  regula- 
tion of  Alaska  air  carriers,  as  being  confined 
to  a  minimum  consistent  with  carrying  cut 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Second,  the  certifi- 
cates It  Issued  would,  unhke  the  certificates 
Issued  to  all  other  carriers,  authorize  two 
lyjjes  of  service,  conventional  regular  route 
service,  mall  or  nonmall,  and  irregular  route 
service.  Third,  a  broad  charter  authority 
was  given.  Fourth,  it  promulgated  a  special 
regulation  under  its  exemption  powers,  to 
classify  Alaskan  air  carriers  In  a  separate 
category,  and  exempt  them  from  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  and  the  Board's  Regula- 
tions. Finally,  the  Board  stated  Its  intention 
to  establish  an  Alaskan  office. 

These  imaginative  conclusions  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  Alaskan  Industry.  In  its  policy  state- 
ment, the  Board  gave  full  recognition  to  the 
need  of  the  Infant  Industry  for  a  relatively 
unrestricted  environment  In  which  to  de- 
velop. The  Irregular  route  authority  which 
allowed  the  carriers  to  serve  any  point.  In 
any  fashion,  within  a  given  area,  gave  the 
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kind  of  maximum  flexibility  to  the  carriers, 
which  was  essential  In  developing  new  serv- 
ices, when  they  were  needed.  Further,  even 
new  regularly  scheduled  services  could  l>e 
operated  under  this  authority.  If  they  ap- 
peared needed  The  liberal  charter  authority 
given  was  likewise  fitted  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions in  Alaska.  With  very  few  restrictions 
It  permitted  unlimited  charter  services  any- 
where In  the  territory,  and  prohibited  char- 
ters m  Alaska  by  non-Alaska  carriers.  The 
creation  of  a  special  class  of  carriers  called 
"Alaskcn  Air  Carriers"  was  extremely  Impor- 
tant because  It  enabled  the  Board,  by  regu- 
lation, to  relieve  these  frail  and  almost  ex- 
perimental businesses  from  the  full  panoply 
of  regulation  that  was  required  of  carriers 
elsewhere,  and  It  also  enabled  the  Board  to 
make  other  kinds  of  exceptions  to  regulation 
that  were  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  spe- 
cial conditions  In  Alaska. 

FVom  the  standpoint  of  administration, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  local  Industry, 
an  Important  step  in  those  early  days  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Board's  Alaska  Of- 
fice. The  Alaska  Office  was  in  effect  a  minia- 
ture overall  Board  staff  with  substantial  au- 
tonomy. Through  this  medium,  the  Industry 
In  Alaska  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
doing  nearly  all  its  business  with  the  Board 
right  In  Alaska.  Tariffs,  schedules,  applica- 
tions, agreements  and  many  other  matters 
could  be  filed  oiid  processed  by  the  Alaska 
Office.  Most  of  the  hearings  involving  route 
licensing  were  heard  on  the  spot  by  a  hear- 
ing exanrUner  stationed  In  Alaska.  It  was  even 
possible  to  present  oral  argument  to  the 
Board  through  the  Alaska  Office. 

Over  the  years  since  the  inception  of  these 
very  well  planned  beginnings,  the  Board  has 
been  ever  watchful  and  ready  to  take  what- 
ever action,  and  make  whatever  changes,  it 
deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  Alaskan  Indus- 
try abreast,  or  ahead  of,  the  air  transporta- 
tion requirements  of  the  area  In  Implement- 
ing this  program  the  Board  has  had  a  goal 
of  providing  better  transportation  for  the 
public  while  at  the  same  time  strengthening 
the  carriers  financially. 

An  essential  part  of  the  Board's  program, 
of  course,  has  involved  supporting  with  sub- 
sidy the  air  service  to  the  approximately  270 
points  served  In  Alaska.  This  Is  about  one- 
third  of  all  points  served  by  certificated  car- 
riers in  the  entire  50  states.  Until  only  re- 
cently, most  of  this  service  was  provided  by 
small  and  costly  to  operate  bush-type  air- 
craft. A  good  deal  still  Is.  Although  this  large 
number  of  points  produces  only  about  two 
and  one-half  percent  of  the  nation's  sub- 
sidized passenger  traffic,  and  a  considerably 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  air  traffic,  it 
has  regularly  commanded  about  10  to  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
air  carrier  subsidy.  No  other  state  receives 
as  much  regularly  scheduled,  subsidized 
service  as  Alaska. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  a  long  range  goal  of  the 
Board's  program  has  been  to  nurture  an  In- 
dustry of  financially  strong  carriers  who 
eventually.  It  may  be  hoped,  will  have  little 
or  no  dependence  on  subsidy.  I  also  earlier 
remarked  upon  the  frail  nature  of  the  car- 
riers who  received  the  23  grandfather  certifi- 
cates back  in  1942.  so  you  can  Imagine  the 
task  Involved  In  helping  such  a  large  number 
of  tiny  carriers  become  strong,  especially  In 
the  face  of  the  natural  obstacles  In  the  terri- 
tory. Moreover.  Alaska  had  few  good  airfields, 
almost  no  navigational  aids,  all  equipment 
and  spare  parts  had  to  be  brought  in  from 
the  states  and,  generally,  the  costs  of  doing 
business  were  way  out  of  line  when  com- 
pared with  operations  elsewhere. 

In  Its  efforts  to  help  the  carriers  to  better 
financial  health,  the  Board  has,  over  the 
years,  held  literally  dozens  of  proceedings, 
almost  all  of  them.  Incidentally  taking  place 
In  Alaska.  The.se  have  ranged  from  the  slm- 
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pier  cases,  to  large  complex  area  ca.';es  such 
as  the  current  Alaska  Service  Investigation* 
These  cases  have  contained  a  wide  variety  of 
Issues,  designed  to  find  answers  for  particu- 
lar problems  In  the  air  route  structure,  which 
would  lead  to  a  strengthening  of  the  iiidtis- 
try.  There  have  been  cases  which  considered 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  the  complete  ter- 
mination of  certificates,  the  transfer  of 
routes,  the  deletion  of  one  or  two  carriers  in 
a  thin  market,  the  suspension  of  carriers  at 
low  traffic,  money  losing  points,  the  award  of 
new  routes,  the  award  of  competitive  routes 
and  many  other  questions. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  proceedings  the 
Board  has  been  able  to  build  a  system  which 
has  fewer,  but  much  stronger  carriers.  There 
are  now  only  five  Alaskan  carriers.  Further, 
the  Board  through  this  process  has  been 
able  to  channel  the  efforts  of  the  carriers 
into  specializing  In  certain  classes  of  trans- 
portation, i.e.,  some  carriers  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  long-haul  trunk-type  routes 
while  others  specialize  in  a  shorter-haul,  lo- 
cal type  of  service.  Such  specialization  has 
produced  more  efficient  equipment  and  facil- 
ities for  the  carriers  and  Improved  service  to 
the  public.  For  example,  certain  long-haul 
Jet  aircraft  are  very  suitable,  operationally, 
for  the  Anchorage-Seattle  route  and  are  ca- 
pable of  making  a  lot  of  money  for  their 
operators.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tise  of 
this  same  equipment  on  some  of  the  shorter, 
lower  traffic  density  routes,  which  other 
classes  of  carriers  serve,  might  be  operaOon- 
aUy  Impossible  and  even  If  It  were  operation- 
ally feasible,  would  surely  bankrupt  Its  own- 
er in  a  short  while. 

The  stronger  carriers  and  the  specializa- 
tion which  have  emerged  In  the  course  of 
time  are  only  one  aspect  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  Alaska  under  the  Board's 
guidance.  The  other  is  a  vast  Improvement 
m  service  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  new 
sertices.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  Alaska  Air 
Transportation  Investigation'  was  over  In 
1942  the  Board  became  Involved  in  additional 
cases  whose  central  issues  related  to  ques- 
tions of  new  air  service.  From  the  original 
regular  mail  routes  on  which  the  Board  cer- 
tificated about  110  points,  the  Board  author- 
ized system  eventually  spread  to  cover  the 
entire  state  and  thus  to  the  nearly  300  points 
presently  ser\'ed.  Two  of  the  early  cases  were 
especially  noteworthy.  In  the  Pacific  Case* 
decided  in  1946  and  the  United  States-Alaska 
case'  decided  in  1951  the  Board  authorized 
sweeping  new  services  between  the  48  states 
and  Alaska  and  Alaska  and  the  Orient.  In 
sum,  m  these  two  cases  new  or  competitive 
serrices  were  authorized  between  Alaska,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  major  gateways  of 
Seattle,  Portland,  Chicago,  Edmonton,  and 
Tokyo  on  the  other  hand.  By  a  process  called 
tacking  these  new  awards  also  opened  up 
the  possibility  of  new  through  services  be- 
yond these  gateways  on  the  existing  routes 
of  the  carriers  who  received  the  new  author- 
ity. For  example,  on  its  new  Anchorage- 
Chicago  route  Northwest  could  provide 
through  service  beyond  Chicago  to  New 
York  or  Washington.  In  addition,  the  same 
carrier  on  Its  Anchorage-Tokyo  route  could 
provide  through  services  to  places  such  as 
Seoul  or  Manila.  These  were  extremely  Im- 
portant awards  because  they  put  Alaska 
squarely  on  the  International  route  map 
and  established  the  basis  for  later  expan- 
sions of  air  service  by  foreign  air  carriers. 
Following  the  trail  blazed  by  the  earlier 
awards,  these  carriers  sought  and  received 
authorization  from  the  Board  for  routes  over 
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the  arctic  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
via  Alaskan  points,  mainly  Anchorage.  To- 
day seven  foreign  air  carriers  are  authorized 
to  sen-e  Anchorage,  providing  direct  service 
for  Alaskans  to  such  Important  world  traffic 
centers,  in  addition  to  Tokyo,  as  London, 
Paris.  Copenhagen,  Dusseldorf,  Frankfurt, 
Hamburg.  Brussels  and  Amsterdam. 

In  the  Transpacific  Case*  the  Board 
awarded  new  routes  which  now  permit 
Western  to  operate  a  direct  service  from 
Anchorage  to  Honolulu  and  thence  to  Los 
Angeles  and  permit  Pan  American  to  fly 
between  New  York  and  Tokyo  via  Fairbanks. 
The  Board  has  also  recently  authorized  Pan 
American  to  carry  Fairbanks-New  York  traf- 
fic on  this  route  thus  providing  a  second  di- 
rect air  link  between  Alaska  and  the  popu- 
lous northeast  section  of  the  United  States. 
In  recent  years  other  Board  actions  have 
made  It  possible  for  the  public  to  enjoy  com- 
petitive trunkllne  service  in  the  Anchorage- 
Pa'.rbanks  market  and  new  through  service 
to  southwestern  points  such  as  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix. 

This  long  story  of  development  pretty 
much  brings  us  down  to  the  present  and  I 
do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  circumstances 
have  changed  mightily  In  Alaska  since  the 
early  days  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  con- 
cern with  the  air  transportation  matters  In 
the  area.  In  fact,  some  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Board  to  improve  the  air  transporta- 
tion system  have  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  way  its  own  business  Is  handled.  For 
instance,  the  urgency  of  need  for  the  Alaska 
OfBce  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  ex- 
cellent direct  air  service  now  available  makes 
it  possible  for  Alaskans  to  deal  directly  with 
the  Board's  Washington  Office  by  mall  or 
by  personal  visits,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  they  often  do  that  very  thing. 
Furthermore,  while  the  Board  stlU  has  a 
regulation  on  its  books  establishing  a  class 
of  Alaskan  Air  Carriers  It  has  been  amended 
many  times  and  the  sweeping  exemptions 
contained  In  the  earlier  versions  have  been 
cut  way  back  as  both  the  Board  and  the 
carriers  have  realized  the  need  for  more  so- 
phisticated  information  and  control  in  the 
conduct  of  their  businesses. 

Before  going  on  to  another  subject,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  Alaskan  air  trans- 
portation system  Is  far  from  being  com- 
pleted. Demands  for  service  in  new  areas 
are  constantly  arising  at  the  same  time  as 
demand  In  other  areas  may  be  receding. 
These  situations  have  to  be  recognized  and 
acted  upon  as  the  Board  did  in  authorizing 
new  service  to  the  north  slope  oil  explora- 
tion region.  There  is  also  much  to  do  in  the 
area  of  rates  and  t&res  and  the  matter  of 
the  adequacy  of  service  In  particular  markets 
is  always  with  us.  The  Board  has  always 
had  at  its  command  reasonably  current 
and  definitive  Information  on  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  In  Alaska  and  on  the 
status  of  the  air  transportation  system.  It 
continues  to  have  a  slmUarly  good  under- 
standing of  current  dev^opments.  More- 
over, in  the  future  we  expect  that  the  ever 
more  capable  Alaska  Transportation  Com- 
mission will  be  able  to  help  us,  in  this  re- 
spect, especlaUy  in  matters  where  they  have 
gained  expertise. 

I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  some  mat- 
ters which  I  am  sure  are  frequently  on  the 
minds  of  you  gentlemen  here  today.  Those 
are  matters  of  the  relations  between  the  state 
aviation  authorities  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Those  questions  are  usually  distilled 
Into  what  it  is  legal  for  you  to  do  and  what 
it  is  legal  for  us  to  do. 

As  far  as  the  Board  Is  concerned,  its  Juris- 
diction Is  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958. 

As  a  general  proposition  the  Board's  Ju- 
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risdlctlon  Is  limited  to  intertate  and  for- 
eign air  transportation.  This  is  defined  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and  court  decisions 
as  (1)  common-carrier  operations  between 
the  St».tes  or  t>etween  a  State  and  a  foreign 
coun*ry,  (2)  common-carrier  operations 
between  points  In  the  same  State  which  in- 
volve flight  through  the  airspace  outside  of 
that  State  or  which,  although  entirely  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  State,  are  merely 
the  intrastate  leg  of  an  interstate  or  foreign 
journey  for  more  than  an  insignificant  num- 
ber of  passengers;  and  (3)  carriage  of  mall. 
It  Is  not  always  fully  appreciated  that  car- 
riage of  traffic  in  the  latter  category  alone 
Is  all  that  is  needed  to  lodge  in  the  Board 
primary  Jurisdiction  over  a  carriers  entire 
operation.  If  a  carrier's  operations  do  not 
fall  into  any  of  these  categories,  that  Is.  if 
they  are  truly  and  solely  Intrastate,  economic 
regulation.  If  any.  has  always  been  treated 
P.S  a  matter  for  the  States,  even  where  the 
Intrastate  carriers  compete  with  and  may 
have  an  adverse  economic  impswjt  on  the  in- 
terstate carriers  which  are  regulated  by  the 
Board  under  Federal  law.  In  this  connection, 
however.  I  would  warn  that  there  may  be 
much  hazard  In  undertaking  to  cure  serv- 
ice deficiencies  by  authorizing  competition 
between  an  intrastate  carrier  and  a  Federally 
certificated  carrier.  We  have  already  had 
enough  experience  with  these  things  to  know 
that  unless  the  market  Is  truly  dense  enough 
to  economically  support  the  services  of  two 
carriers  nothing  will  be  gained  by  such  ac- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  States  have  oc- 
casionally asserted  an  authority  to  regulate 
various  aspects  of  the  operations  of  the 
Federally-regulated  carriers.  Before  going  to 
specifics,  however,  let  me  point  out  briefly 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  which  are 
likely  to  be  involved.  To  begin  with,  they 
empower  the  Board  to  license  Interstate  air 
transportaUon  by  issuing  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessitv.  and  forbid  such 
operations  without  a  certificate.  These  cer- 
tificates specify  the  points  between  which  the 
carriers  may  operate;  in  other  words,  they 
describe  the  carriers'  authorized  routes.  The 
Act  also  empowers  the  Board  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  t  j  insure  that  the 
carriers  provide  adequate  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. Conversely,  the  Board  may  authorize 
carriers  to  suspend  or  permanently  discon- 
tinue service  at  points  on  their  routes. 
Finally,  the  Board  has  control  over  the  car- 
riers* rates  and  fares,  and  it  supports  services 
which  are  needed,  but  not  self-sustaining, 
with  Federal  subsidy.  In  the  performance  of 
these  functions  the  Board  has  been  directed 
by  Congress  to  act  with  the  objective  of 
promoting  an  economically  sound  air  trans- 
portation system  properly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  country's  domestic  commerce, 
and  this.  I  can  assure  you,  includes  the  needs 
of  Intrastate  travelers. 

The  Board  has  taken  over  steps  to  assure 
that  the  smaller  intrastate  points  receive 
service.  It  has  established  the  class  of  car- 
riers known  as  the  air  taxi  operators,  or  com- 
muter airlines,  and  exempted  them  from 
most  of  the  economic  regulatory  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  A\-latlon  Act.  In  fact, 
in  Alaska  the  Board  has  prohibited  commuter 
carriers  from  operaUng  without  authority 
from  the  State.  These  carriers  are  today  pro- 
viding a  large  amount  of  service  between 
intrastate  points. 

As  I  have  said  the  Board  has  never  sought 
to  deprive  the  States  of  their  rights  to  regu- 
late. On  the  contrary.  It  has  consistently 
disclaimed  any  contention  that  all  economic 
regulation  of  "interstate  air  carriers  by  the 
States  Is  forbidden.  For  example.  It  was  with- 
out objection  by  the  Board  that  the  State  of 
California  successfully  asserted  the  right  to 
regulate  the  rates  charged  by  an  interstate 
carrier  for  the  carriage  of  intrastate  traffic. 
It  has  not  objected  to  requirements  that 
State  certificates  be  obtained  for  carriage  oi 
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Intrastate  traffic  between  points  In  the  same 
State  which  It  has  Included  In  a  certificate, 
nor  has  It  claimed  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  would  preclude  a  State  from  denying 
such  a  certlflcAte.  It  has  recognized  that  a 
State's  denial  of  a  certificate  might  be  an 
unconstitutional  burden  on  Interstate  com- 
merce, but  In  the  only  case  of  which  I  am 
aware  In  which  there  was  such  a  denial,  the 
Board  did  not  contend  that  the  State's  action 
was  unconstitutional. 

What  I  have  been  talking  about  are  areas 
where  the  Federal  and  State  bodies  can  act 
separately  without  substantial  conflict.  There 
are  also  many  areas  where  they  can  act  in 
concert.  Each  of  the  state  agencies  has  a 
Hind  of  expertise  that  would  be  useful  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  we  believe 
that  we  have  similar  contributions  to  make 
to  the  states.  This  kind  of  Information  has 
been  exchanged  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
State  agencies  frequently  appear  In  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  proceedings  and  the 
Board.  In  several  insttmces.  has  filed  state- 
ments on  matters  pending  before  state  agen- 
cies. Whenever  state  agencies  have  presented 
their  cases  before  the  Board,  the  Board  has 
been  very  much  concerned  with  their  Inter- 
ests and  has  given  them  the  fullest  con- 
sideration in  reaching  Its  decisions. 

The  Board  presently  has  underway  a  pro- 
ceeding,  the   Alaska   Service   Investiffation* 
which  presents  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
state-federal  cooperation.  This  Is  a  route  case 
which  contains  numerous  and  diverse  issues 
relating  to  service  authorizations  throughout 
the   entire  state.   The  case  therefore  Is  of 
much  Importance.  Likewise.  It  Is  also  a  case 
where  the  Board  will  be  expecting  substan- 
tial help  from  the  State  In  the  form  of  com- 
prehensive recommendations  from  the  Alaska 
Transportation  Commission.  There  are  many 
difficult  problems  to  resolve.  Some  of  them 
may  not  be  fully  recognized.  I  note  that  In 
a  recent  pleading  dealing  with  general  air 
transportation  matters  the  Commission  ap- 
pears to  express  the  belief  that  Joint  reso- 
lution is  required  and  cites  certain  subcon- 
tracts between  the  certificated  carriers  and 
air  taxi  operators  which  it  contends  are  out- 
dated,   inadequate    and    inappropriate.    The 
case,  however,  contains  specific  and  appro- 
priate issues  to  deal  with  this  question.  The 
order  of  Investigation  states  that  the  Board 
will  determine  whether  the  public  conveni- 
ence and  necessity  require  the  deletion  or 
sxispenslon  of  a  carrier's  authority  to  serve 
points  with  Its  own  equipment.  Should  one 
of  the  existing  carriers  be  suspended  and  not 
replaced   by   another   Federally   certificated 
carrier,  presumably  the  state  could  authorize 
the  service  to  be  provided  by  an  Intrastate 
carrier.   The  Board   would   expect  that  the 
Commission  would  make  a  definitive  recom- 
mendation on  the  disposition  of  such  issues. 
Another  Item  In  the  Bute's  pleading  re- 
lates to  its  view  that  the  subsidy  needs  of 
the  Federally  certificated  carriers  should  be 
subject  to  a  realistic  and  Imaginative  review, 
and  this  of  cotirse,  is  precisely  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Investigation.  The  Board's 
order  states  that  as  to  a  member  of  the  mar- 
kets at  Issue  In  the  case,  a  determination 
shall  be  made  as  to  whether  the  service  au- 
thorized shall  be  eligible  for  subsidy.  Again, 
the  Board  will  be  looking  to  the  SUte  for  Its 
views  on  this  subject.  In  examining  care- 
fully the  order  of  Investigation  It  becomes 
clear  that  the  case  contains  issues  going  to 
most  of  the  route  problems  presently  vexing 
the  State. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Commission 
that  the  Board,  under  Section  204  of  the 
Act.  could  hold  a  Joint  proceeding  with  the 
Commission  and  reach  a  Joint  decision.  This 
has  never  been  done,  and  I  think  otir  best 
legal  opinion  Is  that  while  there  may  b^ 
no  bar  to  the  holding  of  Joint  hearings  and 


the  use  of  the  same  record  by  each  agency, 
there  is  no  provision  in  Section  204  for  a 
Joint  decision,  and  that  In  fact,  it  would  be 
beyond  the  authority  of  the  Board  to  share 
with  any  other  body  Its  decision-making 
role  on  purely  Federal  questions  such  as  the 
requirements  of  the  postal  service,  carrier 
selection,  and  the  amount  and  allocation  of 
subsidy  payments. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  existing 
procedures  provide  ample  opportunity  for 
the  State  to  get  its  case  before  the  Board. 
The  Commission  requested  additional  time 
to  hold  extensive  field  hearings  of  its  own  on 
some  of  the  questions  at  Issue  In  the  case.  Its 
request  was  granted  by  the  Examiner.  With 
the  very  complete  record  which  It,  and  the 
other  parties  to  the  proceeding  should  be  able 
to  make  In  the  case,  the  Commission  should 
be  In  a  good  position  to  make  Informed  rec- 
ommendations to  tlie  Examiner  and  the 
Board  on  the  kind  of  matters  I  have  Just 
mentioned. 

There  are  other  matters  raised  In  Alaska's 
pleading,  which  are  also  frequently  matters 
of  concern  In  other  states  as  well.  Unfortu- 
zuttely,  we  usually  hear  about  these  things 
informally  and  In  a  very  generalized  sort  of 
way.  The  Board  Just  cannot  deal  with  such 
matters  on  the  basis  of  such  limited  knowl- 
edge. Sometimes,  as  in  this  Instance,  the 
route  Investigation  Is  not  the  proper  place 
to  deal  with  rate  matters  or  adequacy  of 
service  questions.  The  Board  has  remedies  for 
those  situations  where  the  service  provided 
by  federally  certified  carriers  within  a  state 
appears  to  be  Inadequate  or  other  unsatis- 
factory. What  Is  needed  from  the  state  bodies 
are  pleadings  detailing  specifically  the  nature 
of  the  problems  and  factual  circumstances 
related  thereto,  filed  In  accordance  with  the 
Board's  procedural  regulations.  The  Board 
would  then  have  a  basis  to  act  on  such  com- 
plaints. The  Board  Is  as  Interested  in  the 
proper  operation  of  the  federal  air  transpor- 
tation system  within  a  state  as  it  is  between 
the  states  and,  properly  apprised  of  any  de- 
flcleacles.  it  will  act  to  resolve  air  transporta- 
tion questions  In  the  public  Interest. 

To  conclude,  I  think  it  may  be  said  the 
Board's  approach  to  the  entire  problem  of 
Federal -State  Jurisdiction  has  been  to  exer- 
cise care  that  local  action  not  run  counter  to 
Federal  policies  and  directives  which  the 
Board  is  required  to  uphold.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  sum  up  the  matter,  is  to  say  that 
In  the  32  year  history  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  there  have  been  only  a  handful  of 
conflicts  between  the  Board  and  State  regu- 
latory bodies.  In  view  of  the  long  history  of 
understanding  and  mutual  respect  which 
have  characterized  Federal-State  relation- 
ships in  this  area  in  the  past,  I  am  confident 
that  the  pattern  will  continue  to  prevail. 
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SENATOR     SCOTT'S     RECORD     ON 
FOREIGN   AFFAIRS   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  a.«k  unanimous  consent 
that  a  memorandum  outlining  the  for- 
eign affairs  legislative  record  of  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  my  long- 
time friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scoxr),  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  Scott's  Rxcosd  on  Foreign  Ajtaiks 

LxdSLATION 

Because  of  its  unique  power  to  ratify 
treaties  and  to  confirm  presidential  nomina- 
tions, the  U.S.  Senate  has  traditionally 
played  a  significant  role  in  foreign  policy. 
The  last  five  years  have  witnessed  an  unprec- 
edented resurgence  of  that  role.  As  the  Re- 
publican Leader,  Senator  Hugh  Scott  knows 


that  the  Senate  must  continue  to  make  its 
voice  heard,  and  its  views  known,  within  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  government. 

Senator  Scott  has  recognized  the  domi- 
nant role  of  the  United  States  in  world  af- 
fairs. But  he  also  recognizes  that  the  United 
States  must  not  become  the  world's  police- 
man. As  a  firm  believer  in  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  Senator  Scott  says  that  the  United 
States  must,  and  will,  keep  its  commitments 
to  other  nations  but,  at  the  same  time, 
insists  that  other  nations  do  more  for  them- 
selves. 

The  following  summary  outlines  Senator 
Hugh  Scott's  record  on  foreign  policy: 

THE   9 1ST   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  Res.  415 — To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  growing  threat  posed  by  Soviet 
pUots  and  technicians  in  the  Middle  East. 

S.    2846— To    authorize    the    Secretary    of 
State  to  participate  In  development  of  a  pro- 
totype desalting  plant  in  Israel  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Votes 

Voted  to  ratify  the  Nuclear  Non-ProUfera- 
tlon  Treaty  denying  the  possession  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  nations  who  now  do  not 
have  them. 

Voted  to  declare  that  U.S.  diplomatic  rec- 
ognlUon  of  foreign  governments  does  not 
mean   U.Si-   approval   of   those   governments. 

Voted  to  authorize  $80  million  to  encour- 
age Vietnamese  land  reform  programs. 

Voted  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
favoring  mutual  suspension  of  further  de- 
ployment of  strategic  weapons  systems  by 
the   Soviet   Union   and   the   United   States. 

Voted  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 

Voted  to  provide  that  nothing  in  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  shall  be  deemed 
to  impugn  the  powers  of  Congress,  including 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  Government  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

THE    90TH   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S  2391— To   establish   a   National   Visitor 
Center  In  the  District  of  CoHunbla. 
Votes 

Voted  to  ratify  the  Consular  Convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Voted  to  ratify  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space 

Voted  to  establish  a  Joint  congressional 
committee  to  review  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals 
and  its  foreign  assistance  program  In  relation 
to  that  policy. 

THE    89TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S  1992— To  establish  a  Peace  by  Invest- 
ment Corporation  to  give  financial  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries  (and  firms  giving 
such  aid)  for  the  expansion  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  activity  and  to  establish  an 
insurance  sv&tem  to  protect  Investments 
made  by  firms  who  give  such  aid  to  under- 
developed countries 

Votes 

Voted  to  condemn  the  Soviet  persecution 

of  JfiWS 

Voted  to  authorize  increased  foreign  as- 
sistance through  use  of  International  lend- 
ing organizations. 

Voted  to  bar  foreign  assistance  to  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc  so  long  as  it  com- 
mitted aggression. 

THE   88TH   CONGRESS 

Le0slation 

a.  16 ^TM  establish  a  National  Academy  of 

Foreign  Affairs  as  a  graduate  level  Institu- 
tion to  train  professional  personnel  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  __    ,j 

S.  Con.  Res.  16 — To  requ<»t  the  President 
to  express  the  coincem  of  the  American  peo- 
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pie  on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia  and  Latvia. 

S.  Con.  Res.  21 — To  express  U.S.  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  general  disarmament 
and  arms  control. 

S.  Res.  148 — To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  In  favor  of  banning  all  nuclear  tests 
that  contaminate  the  atmosphere  or  oceans. 

S.  1376 — to  refuse  aid  to  any  nation  which 
will  be  able  to  use  it  to  further  its  military 
aggression. 

8.  Con.  Res.  99 — To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  Nations  provide  for 
the  self-determination  for  the  Baltic  States. 
Votes 

Voted  to  ratify  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Voted  to  deny  assistance  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determined  to  be  en- 
gaged in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mUltary 
efforts  against  the  United  States  or  any 
country  receiving  asslstimce  under  this  or 
any  other  act,  or  any  country  to  which  sales 
were  made  under  the  Food  for  Peace  Act. 

Voted  to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign  Aid. 

Voted  to  provide  for  appointment  by  the 
President  of  a  committee  to  review,  evaluate, 
and  make  recommendations  respecting  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

THE   87TH   CONGRESS 

Legislation 
8.  Res.  393 — ^To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  a  Western  Hemisphere 
miUtary  alliance. 

Votes 

Voted  to  bar  aid  to  Communist-oontroUed 
nations  In  arrecirs  In  their  United  Nations 
payments. 

Voted  to  ratify  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the 
Sea  by  Oil. 

Voted  to  establish  a  comprehensive  10- 
year  program  of  oceanograpbic  research  and 
surveys. 

Voted  to  prohibit  assistance  to  Communist 
dominated  countries. 

Voted  to  provide  that  no  assistance  could 
be  furnished  any  country  unless  the  Presi- 
dent had  determined  that  such  country  was 
not  dominated  by  Communism. 

Voted  to  prohibit  aid  to  any  country  which 
exported  to  Communist-bloc  nations  arms, 
munitions  and  items  used  In  the  production 
of  implements  of  war. 

Voted  to  prohibit  aid  to  any  nation  more 
than  two  years  In  arrears  in  payments  of 
assessments  and /or  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mined that  said  government  had  given  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  paying. 

Voted  against  reducing  the  fiscal  year  1962 
Peace  Corps  authorization  from  $40  million 
to  825  mlUion. 

Voted  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
against  the  seating  of  Oommimlst  China  In 
the  United  Nations. 

THE    86TH     CONGRESS 

Legislation 
8.  50 — To  provide  for  admission  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union. 

S.J.  Res.  208 — ^To  provide  for  a  commission 
to  study  and  report  on  influence  of  foreign 
trade  upon  business  and  industrial  expan- 
sion in  the  U.S. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1909. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  will  continue  his  ef- 
forts to  enhance  the  United  States'  foreign 
policy  record  so,  hopefully,  future  genera- 
tions can  live  In  a  more  peaceful  world.  They 
deserve  no  less. 


ANOTHER  SUCCESS  AT  PORTS- 
MOUTH NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  6  years 
ago,  the  Department  of  Defense  estab- 


lished, under  the  auspices  of  the  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command,  a  cost-reduc- 
tion program  for  naval  shipyards 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  my  honor,  indeed  my  pleasure,  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  for  fiscal  year  1970.  has  ranked 
first  among  all  naval  installations  in  the 
amount  of  money  saved  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Pinal  figures  issued  by  the  Naval  Ship 
Systems  Command  has  indicated  that 
Portsmouth  has  attained  a  resounding 
225.5  percent  of  its  goal  established  a 
year  ago.  In  addition,  during  each  of  the 
previous  6  years,  tliis  great  shipyard  has 
ranked  among  the  leaders  in  reducing 
needless  cost. 

Charges  are  made  from  time  to  time 
that  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  is 
expensive.  Obviously,  from  the  facts  I 
have  presented  here,  this  shipyard  is  ef- 
ficient. Its  record  of  efficiency  has  been 
continuing  and  it  extends  throughout 
the  various  departments  and  divisions  of 
the  shipyard. 

But,  the  shipyard  is  efficient  in  another 
way  for  its  provides  our  Navy  with  a  com- 
petent, dedicated,  well-staffed  instella- 
tion  which  provides  vital  undergirding 
to  our  defense  structure.  As  I  have  said 
many  times,  the  deterrent  power  of  our 
Navy  is  one  of  the  keystones  of  our  Na- 
tion's protection  against  war.  Without 
the  kind  of  deterrent  that  the  Ports- 
mouth facility  is  capable  of  efficiently 
and  expeditiously  servicing,  our  defense 
would  suffer. 

The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  has 
served  our  Nation  for  decades  in  war  and 
in  peace.  It  must  continue  to  so  do  in  the 
future.  I  want  to  praise  the  record  its  of- 
ficers and  its  dedicated  personnel  have 
written,  and  I  am  glad  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  hear  these  words. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
report  of  the  successful  cost  reduction 
program  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Au- 
gust 7.  1970,  issue  of  the  Periscope,  pub- 
lished at  the  shipyard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHiPYAKD  Saves  $3,748,200  m  Fiscal  Year 
1970;  225.5  Per  Cent  or  GoAi. 
Portsmouth  achieved  $3,748,200  In  the  Cost 
Reduction  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1970.  This 
Is  225.5  per  cent  of  PNS's  assigned  goal.  The 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  assigned 
Portsmouth  a  goal  of  $1,662,500  for  Fiscal 
Year  1970.  Portsmouth  ranks  first  among  all 
naval  shipyards  in  the  FY  1970  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Program. 

Certificates  of  Merit  wiU  be  awarded  to  12 
employees  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
PNS's  Cost  Reduction  achievements  for  the 
past  Fiscal  Year.  In  addition,  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  wUl  be  awarded  to  PERA(SS)  for  out- 
standing support  of  the  Program.  These  ac- 
complishments will  be  featured  in  future 
Periscope  Issues.  Captain  Donald  H.  Kern, 
Shipyard  Commander,  commends  everyone 
who  contributed  to  Portsmouth's  outstand- 
ing record  in  cost  reduction.  Each  Shipyard 
department's  contribution  is  shown  in  the 
chart  on  page  two  of  today's  Periscope.  (See 
below.) 

Portsmouth's  goal  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  la 
$2,250,000.  The  Program  has  been  renamed 
the  Resources  Conservation  Program  by  the 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Ccnnmand. 
The  Program  is  administered  in  the  Man- 


agement Engineering  Office,  Code  140.  Doyle 
T.  Sowerby  is  the  Shipyard's  Resources  Con- 
servation Program  Manager. 


rocal  yur  1970 


Percentage 

Number        Vitue  ot  ot  tot»l 

of  items      ipproved         shipyird 

submitted  items   lehieveaiwl 


Q/R  Assurance  Depart- 
ment  

Plannint  and  Estimatini 
Division 

Design  Division. 

Nuclear  Power  Division.. 

Combat  Systems 
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PERA(SS) .-- 

Production  Department.. 

Public  Works  Depart- 
ment   

Supply  Department 

Comptroller  Department. 

Medical  Department 

Administrative  Depart- 
ment  

ToUl 


9       {195. 000 


14.400 

1.108.200 

120,000 

26  000 

1.766.000 

235,400 

25.200 
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1 
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.4 

29.5 

3.3 

.7 
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6.2 

.6 

5.4 

.6 

.4 
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136     3,748,200 
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PHILOSOPHY  FOR  USE  OP 
FEDERALLY  OWNED  LANDS 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  environmental 
quality  on  February  10,  1970,  the  Pred- 
dent  proposed  "a  new  philosophy  for  the 
use  of  federally  owned  lands,  treating 
them  as  a  precious  resource— like 
money  itself— which  should  be  made  to 
serve  the  highest  pubUc  good." 

His  actions  sUice  then  have  d«non- 
strated  what  he  meant  by  the  words 
"precious  resource— like  money  itself. 

This  declaration  was  followed  2  days 
later,  on  February  12,  1970,  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11508.  "Providing  for  the  Iden- 
tification of  Unneeded  Federal  Real 
Property  "  This  Executive  order,  a  copy 
of  which  I  shall  provide  for  the  Record. 
directed  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  survey  their  holdings  of  real  prop- 
erty and  report  to  the  General  Service 
Administration  that  excess  Proper^ 
that  is  "not  utilized,  is  underutilized, 
or  is  not  being  put  to  its  optimum  u^ 

President  Nixon  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  reports  he  received.  His  displeasure 
was  expressed  in  an  "Administratively 
Confidential"  memorandum  dated  July 
24  1970  and  headed  "Memorandum  to 
the  Heads  of  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies " 

Iii  the  latter,  he  said  the  results  of  the 
Executive  order  "are  unsatisfactory." 

So  the  President  ordered  in  the  July 
24  memorandum  that  each  department 
and  agency  revise  its  previous  report  by 
August  15  The  new  report  is  to  identify 
"in  terms  of  real  value  that  10  perc«it  of 
the  property  now  held  which  is  least 
utUized  and  has  the  lowest  priority  for 
retention." 

The  President  continued: 

ThU  report  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  plan  for  excesslng  these  prop- 
ertlee  Identified.  If  there  are  arguments 
against  excesslng  certain  properties  on  your 
list  they  should  be  set  forth  as  a  part  of 
the  August  15,  1970,  report.  The  remalnhig 
90%  of  yovir  Federal  real  properties,  ranked 
according  to  priority  for  retention  by  your 
department  or  agency,  should  be  separately 
reported  ...  by  Sepetmber  30,  1970. 

Doubtiess  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  will  provide  arguments 
against  "excesslng"  certain  property 
listed  in  their  inventories.  I,  too.  want  to 
continue  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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I  call  attention  to  the  definition  of  the 
word  "property"  in  paragraph  2.  sec- 
tion 4  of  Executive  Order  11508.  In  that 
order,  "property"  includes  "lands  with- 
drawn or  reserved  from  the  public  do- 
main which  are  utilized  by  executive 
agencies  for  purposes  other  than  nation- 
al forests  or  national  parks." 

Mr.  President,  my  service  on  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conser\'ation  Commission 
familiarized  me  with  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system,  whicii  is  basic  to  a 
major  recreation  and  economic  indus- 
try. I  am  sure  Piesident  Nixon  will  be 
hearing  from  duck  hunters,  who  have 
invested  millions  of  dollars  of  their  duck 
stamp  money  in  the  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem. I  am  sure  they  will  argue  that  not 
only  should  President  Nixon  amend  his 
Executive  order  to  exclude  refuge  lands, 
but  also  may  want  to  consider  rewriting 
his  memorandum  of  24  July  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  he  does  not  propose 
to  "excess"  park,  forest,  and  refuge  lands. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Executive  Order  11508  and  the 
"Administratively  Confidential"  memo- 
randum of  July  24,  1970,  entitled  "Mem- 
orandimi  to  the  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Agencies."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Executive  Order   11508:    Providing  for  the 

Identification  of  Unneeded  Federal  Real 

I»ropertt 

Wherea.s  proper  management  and  use  of 
the  Nation's  resources  require  a  continuing 
and  critical  review  of  real  property  held  by 
the  Federal  government  in  order  to  Insure 
that  each  such  property  is  promptly  released 
by  the  sigency  concerned  for  appropriate  dis- 
position whenever  changing  program  require- 
ments of  the  agency,  or  other  considerations, 
obviate  the  need  of  the  agency  for  such  prop- 
erty; and 

Whereas  existing  law.  Including  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  Act"),  authorizes  the  President  to 
prescribe  property  utilization  and  disposal 
policies  consistent  with  and  deemed  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  Its  provisions;  and 

Whereas  I  have  determined  that  It  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  enunciate  a  uni- 
form policy  for  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  excess  real  propertj*  holdings,  and  to 
establish  uniform  procedures  with  respect 
thereto,  !n  order  to  Insure  the  prompt  iden- 
tification and  release  by  executive  agencies 
of  real  property  holdings  that  are  no  longer 
essential  to  their  activities  and  responsibili- 
ties: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  section  205(a)  of  the  Act  (40 
use.  486(a)).  and  as  President  of  the 
tJnited  States.  It  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  In  conformity  with  sections  202 
(b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act  (40  tJ.S.C.  483(b)  and 
(c) ) .  the  head  of  each  executive  agency,  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  set  forth  In  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-2,  Revised, 
shall: 

(1)  Institute  Immediately  a  vigorous  and 
cDmplete  survey  of  all  real  property  under 
his  control;  and 

(2)  make  a  report  to  the  Administrator  of 
Genera!  Services  within  sixty  days  of  the  date 
of  this  order,  listing  any  such  property  or 
portion  thereof,  and  state  whether  it  is  not 
utilized,  is  underutilized,  or  is  not  being  put 
to  lt£  optimum  use.  ' 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall: 


(1)  within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  this 
order,  and  in  Implementation  of  the  policies 
set  forth  In  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-2,  Revised,  establish  uniform  standards 
and  procedures  for  the  identification  of  real 
property  that  is  not  utilized,  is  underutilized, 
or  Is  not  being  put  to  Its  optimum  use,  and 
the  heads  of  other  executive  agencies  shall 
thereafter  conform  their  policies,  regulations, 
and  practices  to  the  provisions  of  such  stand- 
ards and  procedures; 

(2)  within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  this 
order,  institute,  and  thereafter  conduct  on  a 
continuing  basis,  a  survey  of  the  real  prop- 
erty holdings  of  all  executive  agencies  to 
Identify  properties  which  in  his  Judgment  are 
not  utilized,  are  underutilized,  or  are  not 
being  put  to  their  optimum  use;  and 

(3(  makes  reports  to  the  President,  listing 
any  property  or  portion  thereof  (identified 
either  by  Executive  agencies  or  as  a  result  of 
the  Administrator's  survey)  which  has  not 
been  reported  excess  and  which  la  the  Ad- 
ministrator's judgment  Is  either  not  utilized. 
Is  under-utilized,  or  Is  not  being  put  to  its 
optimum  use.  and  which  in  his  Judgment 
shotild  be  reported  as  excess  property. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  reports  required  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Ser\'lces  by  section 
2  of  this  order  shall  be  made  to  the  President 
through  a  Property  Review  Board,  which  Is 
hereby  established. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Property  Review 
Board  shall  be  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  and  such 
other  officers  or  employees  of  the  Executive 
branch  as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  designate.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
as  Chairman.  The  Board  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

(c)  The  Property  Review  Board  shall  re- 
\iew  the  reports  made  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  order,  as  well  as  other  reports  to  the 
President  making  recommendations  for  the 
use  or  disposition  of  specific  parcels  of  real 
property,  with  particular  attention  to  con- 
flicting claims  on,  and  alternative  uses  for, 
any  property  listed  In  such  reports.  The 
Board  shall  then  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  as  It  deems  advisable 
regarding  the  tise  or  disposal  of  such  prop- 
erty. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  order : 

( 1 )  the  term  "executive  agency"  means 
"executive  agency"  as  defined  in  section  3(a) 
of  the  Act  (40  U.S.C.  472(a) ) : 

(2)  the  term  "property",  however  modi- 
fied, means  real  property,  or  an  Interest 
therein,  which  is  covered  by  the  definition 
of  "property"  set  forth  In  section  3(d)  of 
the  Act  (40  U.S.C.  472(d)),  and  also  lands 
withdrawn  or  reserved  from  the  public 
domain  which  are  utilized  by  executive  agen- 
cies for  purposes  other  than  national  forests 
or  national  parks;  and 

( 3 )  the  term  "excess  property"  means  "ex- 
cess property"  as  defined  in  section  3(a)  of 
the  Act  (40  U.S.C.  472(e) ) . 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House, 
February  10,  1970. 
I  PR.  Doc.  70-1857;  Piled,  Feb.  10,  1970;  3:51 
p.m.J 


Memorandum  to  the  Heads  of  Departments 
AND  Agencies 

Executive  Order  11508,  February  ID,  1970, 
directed  all  departments  and  agencies  to 
survey  their  holdings  of  Federal  real  prop- 
erty and  report  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration that  property  which  was  not 
utilized,  underutilized,  or  not  being  put  to 
optimum  use.  These  reports  have  been  re- 


ceived and  evaluated.  The  results  are  un- 
satisfactory. 

In  the  Interest  of  efficiency  and  economy.  It 
Is  extremely  Important  that  all  Federally 
owned  properties  be  carefully  reviewed.  The 
Federal  Government  must  become  more  re- 
sponsible in  utilizing  and  managing  Its  real 
property  assets.  I  therefore  request  each  de- 
partment and  agency  to  revise  Us  report  sub- 
mitted In  response  to  my  Executive  Order 
11508.  By  August  15,  1970.  your  new  report 
should  be  submitted  to  both  the  Property 
Review  Board  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Identifying  In  terms  of  real 
value  that  lOr;  of  the  property  now  held 
which  is  least  utilized  and  has  the  lowest 
priority  for  retention.  This  report  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  plan  for  excesslng 
these  properties  Identified.  If  there  are  argu- 
ments against  excesslng  certain  properties 
on  your  list,  they  should  be  set  forth  as  a 
part  of  the  August  15,  1970.  report.  The  re- 
maining 90 7c  of  your  Federal  real  properlies, 
ranked  according  to  priority  for  retention  by 
your  department  or  agency,  should  be  sep- 
arately reported  to  the  Board  and  Administra- 
tion by  September  30.  1970. 

I  have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Prop- 
erty Review  Board,  Bryce  Harlow,  to  'Keep  me 
fully  Informed  of  the  progress  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  also  request  that  your  department  or 
agency  Immediately  designate  a  policy  level 
Individual  to  work  as  needed  with  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Property  Review  Board. 
Darrell  Trent.  As  soon  as  this  individual  is 
designated,  the  Executive  Secretary  should  be 
notified. 

Proper  management  of  ell  Federal  re- 
sources, and  especially  real  property.  Is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  public  we  serve. 
Your  vigorous  support  of  this  program  is 
essential  to  Its  success. 

RicH.\RD  Nixon. 


CHRISTOPHER  SMITH— A  COURA- 
GEOUS YOUNG  AMERICAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
young  St.  Louisan  is  a  good  example  of 
the  individual  courage  and  selflessness  of 
many  Americans. 

Twenty-one-year-old  Christopher 
Smith,  a  student  at  Lindenwood  College, 
in  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  was  aboard  the  TWA 
jet  on  its  flight  from  Phoenix  to  St.  Louis, 
which  Senators  will  remember  was  held 
up  by  an  armed  hijacker  for  $100  million 
ransom  last  June. 

Christopher  Smith  opened  the  emer- 
gency exit  when  the  jet  landed  here  at 
Dulles  International  Airport  and  stood 
on  the  wing  to  help  a  dozen  passengers 
out  of  the  cabin,  one  by  one. 

He  then  returned  to  the  cabin  to  make 
sure  all  of  the  other  passengers  were  out, 
and  only  then  did  he  jump  from  the 
wing  of  the  plane  to  obtain  safety. 

His  courageous  efforts  to  help  others 
was  reported  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Dispatch, 
June  5,  1970] 

Helped  Passenger  To  Escape 
"I  figured  that  that  guy  was  too  busy  up 
in  the  cabin  to  watch  the  crew  and  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  back,  too,  and  now  was  the 
time  to  escape." 

Christopher  M.  Smith,  4969  Wabada  Ave- 
nue, was  talking  about  the  events  that  led 
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to  the  end  of  the  bizarre  hijacking  yesterday 
of  a  Trans  World  Airlines  plane  bound  for 
St.  Louis  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Smith  was  the 
only  St.  Louisan  aboard  the  flight. 

"The  thing  that  really  set  me  off  was  when 
the  pilot  walked  back  and  he  Just  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  he  was  in  that  position," 
Smith  recalled.  "He  had  a  really  morbid  look 
on  his  face." 

Smith,  a  senior  at  Lindenwood  College, 
St.  Charles,  and  two  other  passengers  opened 
the  plane's  doors  when  It  stopped  for  the 
second  time  at  Dulles  International  Airport 
in  Washington.  It  was  the  first  action  any- 
one on  the  plane  had  taken  to  break  the 
web  of  events  that  had  begun  nearly  eight 
hours  earlier  in  Phoenix. 

Twelve  of  the  51  passengers  aboard  the 
plane  arrived  in  St.  Louis  shortly  after  mid- 
night last  night.  Originally,  39  of  the  passen- 
gers were  bound  for  St  Louis,  most  of  them 
to  make  airline  connections  to  other  des- 
tinations. 

Most  of  the  passengers  were  unaware  at 
first  that  the  plane  had  been  hijacked.  Stew- 
ardesses told  them  that  Its  scheduled  stop 
at  Lambert-St.  Louis  Field  would  not  be 
made  because  of  bad  weather. 

The  plane  landed  and  refueled  at  Dulles 
and  the  hijacker,  Arthur  G.  Barkley.  was 
given  $100,750  by  TWA  officers.  It  was  when 
the  plane  left  Dulles  that  most  persons  were 
told  a  hijacking  was  taking  place. 

"When  I  realized  it  was  when  we  landed 
at  Dulles  and  stayed  so  long  to  refuel."  said 
Jerry  Dorlac.  a  former  high  school  teacher  In 
DeSoto  now  living  in  Tucson. 

"Then  we  headed  north  and  I  asked  the 
hostess  why  we  were  going  north."  he  con- 
tinued. "She  then  told  me  we'd  been  hi- 
jacked, and  I  said,  'Okay,  that's  all  I  wanted 
to  know.' " 

When  the  plane  landed  sometime  later  at 
Dulles  a  second  time,  Smith  went  Into  action. 

"After  landing  I  v/alked  forward  and  told 
^,^  some  passengers  there  that  I  was  going  to 

C '  pull  off  the  emergency  doors  and  the  escape 

windows  and  asked  them  to  help  so  we  could 
escape"  Smith  told  reporters. 

"But  a  stewardess  said  that  was  too  dan- 
gerous. So  I  sat  back  down." 

Smith  then  talked  with  the  shaken  pUot, 
and  decided  It  was  time  to  act.  After  leading 
several  persons  onto  a  wing  of  the  plane. 
Smith  looked  back  and  found  few  persons 
were  leaving. 

"I  understand  the  hijacker  had  come  back 
into  the  passenger  section  and  threatened 
them,"  he  recalled.  "But  Herb  (Geshwlnd, 
of  Phoenix)  was  In  the  plane  at  the  time  and 
he  Just  looked  at  the  hijacker  and  said  bye- 
bye.  The  rest  of  the  people  began  getting  off 
then." 

Smith  Is  the  son  of  the  late  Wayman  F. 
Smith  Jr.,  a  St.  Louis  alderman  for  12  years. 

SAW  hijacker  twice 

Dorlac  said  he  saw  the  hijacker  twice  when 
the  door  to  the  cockpit  was  opened.  The  first 
time,  when  the  plane  flrst  landed  at  Dulles, 
Dorlac  said  he  did  not  realize  the  man  had 
taken  over  the  plane.  He  said  the  man  ap- 
peared composed. 

Dorlac's  two  sons,  Walter,  9,  and  Warren, 
7,  said  they  were  frightened  when  they 
learned  the  plane  had  been  hijacked.  They 
were  coming  to  St.  Louis  to  visit  their  grand- 
parents. Mrs.  Adele  Dorlac  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Page  of  DeSoto. 

An  amateur  photographer  who  pendsted 
in  taking  pictures  throughout  the  events  on 
the  plane  endangered  the  lives  of  the  other 
50  passengers  aboard.  Dorlac  said  he  believed. 
The  young  man  left  the  group  in  Washington 
and  did  not  return  to  St.  Louis. 

SRAKT   at    83 

Mrs.  Frieta  Cressey,  an  83-year-old  passen- 
ger, said  the  experience  left  her  "shaky."  But 
when  she  stepped  off  the  return  flight  to  St. 
Louis,  Mrs.  Cressey  was  sure-footed  and  an- 
swered questions  crisply. 


"I  went  out  a  window."  Mrs.  Cressey  said 
of  the  emergency  exit  at  Dulles.  "They  told 
me  to  Jump  down.  I  Jumped  into  the  arms 
of  a  man  standing  below." 

She  was  most  frightened,  she  said.  lmme<il- 
ately  afterward  when  "two  men  grabbed  me 
and  carried  me  behind  a  row  of  fire  trucks. 
There  was  an  officer  there  standing  behind  a 
machine  gun  or  a  tommy  gun  of  some  sort." 

Mrs.  Cressey,  who  lives  in  Phoenix,  was  en 
route  to  St.  Louis  to  visit  a  son  living  In 
BellevlUe. 

Matching  wits  with  a  reporter  who  asked 
her  if  she  had  reservations  in  Havana,  Mrs. 
Cressey  said:  "We  Joked  a  lot  about  the 
weather  in  Cuba.  But  no  more  jokes  about 
Cuba." 


His  main  concern,  however,  was  to  call  his 
mother,  and  tell  her  he  was  all  right  and 
would  be  heading  straight  home — be  hoped — 
to  St.  Louis. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe -Democrat, 
June  5, 1970) 

What   It's   Likz   To   Be   Hijacked 
(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 

Washington,  D.C. — "I  kept  thinking  of 
flying  around  In  a  pattern  that  had  no  pat- 
tern." 

Those  were  the  thoughts  of  Christopher 
Smith,  21-year-old  St.  Louisan  who  Jumped 
from  the  wing  of  a  TWA  Jet  at  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  here  Thursday  night,  after 
several  hours  aboard  the  hijacked  Phoenix- 
to-St.  Louis  flight. 

"Once  I  was  on  the  ground,"  he  said,  "I 
felt  alright,  since  I  knew  we  could  take  our 
chances.  Earlier,  In  the  air,  I  was  afraid 
the  hijacker  would  shoot  the  pilot  or  copilot. 

"I'm  glad  it's  over,  I  was  scared,"  said 
Smith,  son  of  Mrs.  Wayman  Smith  Jr.,  of  4964 
Wabada  ave.  His  late  father  was  an  18th 
ward  alderman  in  St.  Louis. 

The  youth,  who  Just  completed  his  Junior 
year  at  the  Lindenwood  Colleges  In  St. 
Charles,  had  driven  to  Phoenix  Sunday  to 
deliver  a  car,  and  was  returning  home  when 
an  armed  hijacker  attempted  to  hold  the 
plane  for  $100  million  ransom. 

"I  was  tired,"  he  said,  "so  as  soon  as  we 
had  breakfast  on  the  plane,  I  fell  asleep." 

Smith  said  he  awoke  near  St.  Louis,  but 
fell  asleep  again  and  did  not  awaken  again 
until  the  plane  was  approaching  Dulles  Air- 
port. 

"I  looked  out  the  window  and  recog- 
nized from  the  terminal  building  that  we 
must  be  at  Dulles  Airport,"  he  said. 

The  stewardess  announced  that  bad 
weather  over  St.  Louis  has  forced  the  de- 
tour. Smith  said,  but  40  minutes  later  the 
big  plane  lifted  off  the  runway  and  headed 
south.  He  said : 

"Oh,  oh,  we're  going  to  Cuba,  I  thought." 

After  the  plane  landed  a  second  time  at 
Dulles,  Smith  told  a  stewardess  he  was  go- 
ing to  "pop  the  emergency  exit"  as  soon 
as  the  craft  stopped  rolling. 

"No,  don't  do  It."  she  replied,  "It's  too 
dangerous." 

Later,  Smith  asked  a  crewman  the  same 
question,  but  the  crewman  "kept  shaking  his 
bead  no." 

"But  later,"  Smith  said,  "I  grabbed  a  door 
on  my  side  of  the  plane  and  another  man 
grabbed  one  on  the  other  side. 

"I  stood  on  the  wing  and  helped  a  dozen 
passengers  out  of  the  cabin  who  jumped  6  to 
8  feet  to  the  ground.  I  returned  to  the 
cabin  to  make  stire  it  was  empty,  and  then 
Jumped  myself." 

Smith  said  he  and  the  others  ran  to  a  group 
of  fire  trucks  pulled  up  to  the  rear  of 
the  plane. 

"The  fire  trucks  were  there  to  protect  us 
if  there  was  any  shooting,"  he  said. 

"We  saw  some  government  agents  climb 
up  on  the  plane  and  Jump  In.  A  few  min- 
utes latter,  we  saw  someone  being  pulled 
off  the  plane.  I  did  not  hear  any  of  the  shots 
which  I  learned  later  were  fired." 

Smith,  a  highly  articulate  young  man,  was 
mobbed  by  reporters  waiting  at  the  terminal 
for  his  account  of  the  flight. 


BIG  PLUS  FOR  THE  NATION'S  ECON- 
OMY IN  STRENGTH  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  agriculture 
has  been  the  backbone  of  the  Nation's 
economy  since  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Today's  economy  Is  dominated  by 
much  discussion  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct, stock  trends,  conglomerates,  and 
other  exciting  facets  of  this  fast-moving 
society. 

However,  agriculture  is  still  the  largest 
single  industry  in  the  Nation.  This  fact 
is  discussed  in  a  recent  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  Kansas  City  Star.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "Big  Plus  for  the  Na- 
tion's Economy  in  Strength  of  Agricul- 
ture." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record,  so 
that  it  may  receive  the  wide  distribution 
it  deserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Big   Plus   for   the   Nation's    Economt   in 
Strength  of  Agriculture 

American  agriculture  Is  doing  relatively 
well  In  1970.  Its  role  obviously  Is  not  domi- 
nant as  it  was  when  the  United  States  was 
primarily  a  rural  country.  But  the  agricul- 
tural sector  is  still  sufficiently  important  to 
the  economy  so  that  its  sound  health  can 
provide  strong  underpinning  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Agriculture  can  be  pictured  in  many  ways. 
One  is  that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
population  now  lives  on  farms.  This  flgure 
often  is  mentioned  to  suggest  that  farmers 
no  longer  have  political  bloc  power  in  the 
determination  of  policy  by  Congress  and 
state  legislatures. 

But  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  the  current  sec- 
retary of  agriculture,  and  those  who  have 
held  the  farm  cabinet  post  before  him  have 
liked  to  point  out  that  agriculture  employs 
5  million  workers — more  than  the  combined 
employment  In  transportation,  public  utili- 
ties, automotive  manufacturing  and  the  steel 
Industry. 

Agriculture  Is  a  50-biUlon-doUar  customer 
of  the  American  economy.  Farmers  pay  more 
than  4.8  billion  dollars  a  year  Just  for  trac- 
tors. Out  of  a  total  of  17  million  trucks  In 
America,  3  million  are  used  in  agriculture. 
Farmers  meet  a  transportation  bill  of  over 
4  billion  dollars  a  year  to  move  crops  and 
livestock  to  market. 

Agriculture  sustains  hundreds  of  agribusi- 
ness enterprises  that  provide  jobs  for  mil- 
lions of  people  In  both  cities  and  rural  com- 
munities. 

Agriculture,  In  the  amount  it  spends  tor 
production  and  thus  In  its  direct  contribu- 
tion to  business  activity  as  a  whole,  now  Is 
the  biggest  It  ever  has  been  In  history. 

It  Is  true,  as  Secretary  Hardin  also  points 
out,  that  farmers  are  in  a  continual  struggle 
to  get  what  they  contend  is  their  share  of 
the  national  income.  That  Is  why  federal 
farm  programs  are  considered  necessary. 
With  parity  as  a  measurement,  farmers  are 
falling  short. 

But  relatively  speaking,  compared  to  other 
years,  farmers  are  doing  qiUte  well  today. 

Now,  early  In  the  final  half  of  1970,  It 
appears  that  gross  farm  Income  for  the  en- 
tire year  may  be  up  2  billion  dollars  over 
the  record  total  of  M.6  billion  In  1969.  Pro- 
duction expenses  are  also  rising.  So  the  final 
flgure  on  net  income,  the  U.S.  Department 
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o,  Agriculture  P^^f  ^.-"^^  ^Tl^ 

which  was  the  third  beet  Tf "  °"    ^     ^„ 

r^CthrecoX?  m  f J?0%:  n'e t  Xann 

-B^uT^^:  =?Sir  ^th-:  r- 

""ll-  these  days  ot  mfl^tl^..  »Ul*-^d  -u^. 
emphasis  on  t^«  ^^t^^UIS  ^..ing 
;:S."^^o7\a^'=ouSut"t^d  the  ^eld 

^'^iSderthesa     important     accomplish. 

%°rtotal  rarm  P^o^-^^^  i^^'jrZn  ?n 
t^jS  iJ^^r  UTa^v^e^tinraU«  aver- 

?SS  S  \S  ISTsTmUUon  rewer  than  in 

:^rti!;^r.M}lS^S 

58  million  acres.  P^^^^Ji.^P^'l^-s  yield, 
tion.  the  «*P«'*2"'^!t'^JSe  harvested. 

Jarmer  U  producing  more,  not  less,  for  m 
nhe"h^.c  Of  VJS.  -^cultu^l  pr^uct^on 

rhanroV^.i^ir3H?^'^^ 

18  over   43   ^'^'^P^ffas  increased  more  than 

""L,^^  i^elMt  that  the  people  of  this 
trated  by  the  »■*=•,"":,,_,  oftbeir  income 

in  the  world— about  16.5  per  ceni  oi   «« 

consumer  e;^,^^f ^^  city,  from  its  first 
The  economy  of  Kansas  v./ii.y.  highly 

^  the  line  both  In  this  area  and  elsewhere 
aroxmd  the  nation. 

FUBTHiK  CLARIFICiVnON  OP 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  we 
have  waited  one  lingering  year  after 
JJJ^^or  the  ratlflcauon  of  a  tre^y 
«nt  Vmlv  beneficial  but  necessary  to  ^ 
;?  nSSlnS^  order  that  all  govern- 
meSs  may  Join  their  efforts  and  Ide^ 
in  one  coUected.  organized,  and  respected 


code  setUng  forth  principles  by  which 
each  and  every  nation  can  abide,  this 
lf£  must  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion and  join  nations  f^' ^*^«  f^,Je 
their  authority  behind  their  rhetoric. 
aT  all  peoples  await  the  day  when  the 
mteSaSal  standards  for  hu^^ 
rights  are  a  reality,  we  should  not  lose 
Jlme  m  squabbles  over  our  support  of  this 

"^  sii?  h?ve  said  that  any  International 
law  STarc^  be  applied  to  mdividua^ 
co^tting  ordinary  jo.^jl^-l*^ 
crimes  and  which  may  be  invoked  w 
5SS  discussion  to  an  international  levd 
e!i?h  time  an  individual  coimruts  a  crme 
would    create    more    Unction    t^t^een 

^untries  than  r^ov;  .^^"^I'^^^^'^lt 
mntina  war  and  nolence  than  preserv- 
Sg^a^e    Yet  it  is  abimdanUy  dear 
^t   the   prevention    and   punishment 
S^riinS  of  genocide  is  an  essenUal  m- 
eredient  of  a  sound  foreign  policy.  It  is 
fSS^  weapon  in  the  struggle  for 
human  dignity:  First,  it  is  an  ef ort  to 
prevent  aggression  and  an  essenUal  step 
toward    preserving    peace;    second,    it 
Sals  ^ith  the  viUl  quesUon  of  the  dis- 
fcSuon  of  peoples  ulth  atten^iant  inter- 
national consequences:  third    it  repre 
.tents  our  national  parUcipatlon  In  the 
suppr^on  of  what  has  been  unlver- 
X  condemned  by  the  fa"fy  o*„"^ 
Sons:  fourth.  It  Is  a  strong  deterrent  to 
the  heads  of  government,  warning  them 
t£t  even  they  can  be  punished  by  suc- 
cessor governments. 

How  then  can  we  hesitate  to  raUf y  a 
convention  that  assures  the  sec^ty  of 
all  peoples  within  the  sacred  domain  ol 
SeKtural  human  rights?  At  this  time 
we  can  \ith  no  loss  of  dignity,  focus 
Tome  "ong-deserved  attention  on  t^ 
crucial  issue,  thus  providing  the  har- 
mony of  peace  and  the  presenaUon  of 
Taciil.  religious,  and^thnic  entities. 

Therefore.  I  plead  agata.  as  I  ha%e 
for  the  past  3  years,  for  the  early  rati- 
fication of  the  genocide  treaty. 


Still  more,  however,  came  from  jour- 
nalistic enterprise  and  skUl  of  the  author 
of  the  series.  Mr.  Gordon  Bishop. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  that  Mr. 
Bishop  presents  are  applicable  In  many 
other  States.  He  warns  of  retrenchment 
in  promising  programs.  He  describes 
problems  which  persist  despite  intei^ 
attention  by  private  and  Public  agenci^ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  series 
of  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  PORTRAIT  OP  OLDER  AMERICANS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  first  events  leading  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  are 
SSlvf  months  away.  During  the  week 
of  September  20.  governmental  umts  on 
aging  and  private  organl^tions  wm 
sponior  •Older  Americans  Speak  Out 
sessions.  The  elderly  themselves  will  be 
asked  to  teU  of  the  major  issues  m  aging 
today  as  they  see  them. 

It  is  important  that  Americans  of  aU 
ages  listen  when  our  elders  speak  during 
mat  week.  And  It  is  »f  P^^an*  Jiat  all 
Americans  understand  more  /»^y  the 
problems-and  the  promise— of  growing 
old  in  the  United  States  today. 
°  R^ently.  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  car^ 
ried  an  excellent  series  which  drew  a 
vivid  picture  of  older  Americans  In  New 

■^^Stch  of  the  Information  for  the  series 
came  from  a  hearing  on  "Sources  of 
^miunity  S^PPO^  for  Older  Ameri- 
cans' conducted  by  the  Senate  Special 
committee  on  Aging  In  Ocean  Grove 
several  months  aso. 


THE  GOU>EN  GENBIATION.  MANT  SINIOB  CTTI- 
ZENS  PIKD  It  Takntshid 
(By  Gordon  Bishop) 
An  elderly  woman  was  found  lying  dead  on 
the  kitchen  floor  of  her  Jersey  Cl^y  apart- 
ment.  In  the  lee  box  were  two  co  d  lolUpops^ 
A  volunteer  from  a  senior  citizens  group 
brought  a  hot  meal  to  a  retired  person  n  h^ 
hoinf  in  union.  He  was  discovered  dead  In  lUs 
bed.  hat  and  coat  on.  He  had  been  dead  about 

*  A**iime  visitor  from  a  senior  center  in 
Trenton  caUed  upon  an  old  woman  with 
Pollen  feet.  Uvlag  on  the  third  floor  o^  * 
rat-roach  infested  apartment,  unable  to  get 
out  to  shop  for  food  because  she  cannot  climb 

*'^e  only  concern  shown  to  this  senior 
citizen  was  by  the  landlord,  and  he  wm  in- 
terested only  in  his  monthly  rent  and  not 
the  conditions  under  which  she  ww  "vlng- 

These  conditions  are  prevalent  throughout 
New  Jersey  and  are  constantly  being  Investi- 
ga^  by  some  30  county  and  municipal 
Uncles,  who  are.  themselves,  usually  under- 
staffed and  short  of  funds, 
^r  t^  who  reach  the  golden  years,  the 
age  of  retirement  should  be  one  of  enjoj- 
ment  and  fulfillment 

iMtead.  here's  what  most  face,  according 
to  the  State  Division  on  Aging: 

Three  out  of  five  elderly  persons  enter  a 
hospital  suffering  from  malnutrition 

More  Chan  60  per  cent  of  the  state  s  70  000 
senior  citizens  live  In  virtual  poverty.  They 
rarely  admit  they  are  living  in  poverty;  they 
m»r»iv  sav  "things  are  a  little  tight, 
""'^e'av^age  safu^gs  or  net  worth  of  a  sen- 
ior citlzeu  is  $300.  The  average  pension  for 
1969  w^  WOO  a  month,  with  only  38.000  re- 

"S^^^Tty  benefits,  even  wUh  the 
latest  15  per  cent  Increase,  provide  on^  »100 
to  $116  a  month.  whUe  the  average  benefits 
l^r  an  sied  couple  are  from  $170  to  $190  a 

"S'm  per  cent  Uvlng  poverty  must  take 
money  from  their  food  budgets  to  meet  the 
Seh  costs  of  inflation.  Almost  any  form  of 
enterXment.  travel  and  vacations  are  out 

^^^rSd  the  wUl  to  endure  and  remain 
Ind^Sndlnt  as  long  as  possible  prevent 
Sanfof  them  fn>m  resorting  to  food  stamps 

*°M^Tof  them  think  taking  food  stamps  is 
tant^ount  to  going  on  welfare,  ^mce  the 
Xips  are  issued  through  weUa«  offlc^^ 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  have 
BfSps  dlslTibuted  by  a  federal  «presenta- 
tl^ttirough  senior  cltlsens  orig^iz^^^ 
WUh  $^  worth  of  stampe.  a  needy  person^ 
rejaidiess  of  age.  can  buy  $28  worth  of  food 

"^A^m  that  could  save  the  ta^er- 
lahed^K  from  starving  is  the  '^m- 
SSty  Kitchen."  which  Jersey  City  Is  trying 
to  establish  through  a  federal  a«f°fy- 

The  government  provides  surplusfood  as 
nart  of  an  after-school  feeding  Program  for 
W^^Bto^  from  federal  housing  projects. 
S^t  l^iSx-^  not  made  available  for  the 
elderly. 


Senior  citizens  are  allowed  to  prepare  the 
surplus  food  for  after-school  meals,  but  they 
are  not  permitted  to  eat  any  of  It. 

The  staples  provided  by  the  government 
include  hominy  grits,  butter,  flour,  com^to- 
mato  paste,  peanut  butter,  raisins,  noodles. 

And,  while  community  programs  can  some- 
times help,  even  participation  In  thwe  la  out 
of  the  question  for  many  of  the  elderly.  TO 
reach  a  Golden  Age  Club  or  recreational  cen- 
ter a  senior  citizen  usually  has  to  take  a 
local  bus  and  bus  fares  Jumped  to  30  cents  a 
rtde  last  month.  This  is  a  charge  that  s  con- 
sidered exorbitant  by  senior  citizens  stand- 

^^Even  trying  to  supplement  their  meager  in- 
come by  working  sometimes  is  a  hardship. 

In  Bergen  County,  an  elderly  woman  was 
trvlne  to  earn  a  few  dollars  doing  house  work. 
It  colts  her  one  doUar  for  bus  fare  each  day 
she  works,  so  she  walks  16  blocks  to  save  80 
cents  each  way. 

And  there  la  inequity  In  other  ways. 

A  person  who  parks  his  car  In  a  lot  while 
shopping  gets  a  rebate  from  the  merchant 
for  the  parking  rates. 

A  senior  citizen  who  rides  a  bus  to  the  same 
merchant's  store  receives  no  discount  on  the 

The  Division  on  Aging  tries  to  dlscourge 
older  people  from  retiring  In  Kew  Jersey  be- 
caus  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Yet  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  elderly  move  to  Florida  or 
California  or  other  "sunshine  sUtea." 

In  a  national  magazine  "Harvest  Years, 
the  dlvUlon  Usted  New  Jersey's  attractions 
for  retirees  In  one  line:  "Pree  fishing  after 
70  and  some  reduced  theater  admission.' 

But  It's  not  only  the  lower  income  that 
creates  problems.  Just  the  act  of  retirement 
causes  all  sorts  of  situations. 

For  many,  it's  total  frustration  and  gradual 
deprivation.  Rare  is  the  person  who  is  ade- 
quately prepared  for  retirement. 

The  transition  from  the  work-a-day  world 
to  the  "leisure  lUe"  Is  usually  a  traumatic 
experience.  The  pattern  of  dally  living  com- 
pletely changes,  and  there  Is  no  way  a  per- 
son can  physlcaUy  or  psychologically  prepare 
himself  for  It. 

For  the  first  time  In  his  Ufe.  the  retiree 
does  not  have  to  get  up  and  go  to  work. 
There  were  many  days  as  a  working  man  he 
wished  he  had  such  freedom.  Now  that  he 
has  aU  he  wants,  he  seldom  knows  how  to 

handle  It.  . 

Many  couples,  after  being  happily  married 
for  30  or  40  years,  discover  they  are  now  in 
each  other's  way.  The  housewife  has  had  to 
surrender  some  of  her  domesUc  freedom, 
since  her  husband  Is  now  her  constant  com- 
panion, t  J  t 

yT  Princeton  University  professor  h«l  to 
consult  a  marriage  counselor  about  his 
parents,  who.  after  almost  a  half-century  of 
marriage,  were  cm  the  verge  of  a  ^^orce 
because  they  were  getting  on  mth  other's 
nerves  24  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week. 

A  normal,  even-tempwed  bualnessman  vrtio 
had  lust  retired  had  to  seU  his  home  and 
move  to  Florida  because  he  couldn't  staad 
to  Uve  in  a  neighborhood  where  everybody 
else  got  up  and  went  to  work  every  day. 

Another  busineesman,  used  to  Uvlng  with 
a  host  of  credit  cards,  suddenly  found  him- 
self on  a  fixed  Income,  with  no  large  oom- 
nany  eroense  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  pay  off  the  charge  •ccounte.  A 
compulsive  charger,  he  suffered  aU  kinds  of 
"withdrawal  symptoms"  whenever  he  wanted 
to  buy  something  and  couldn't  because  he 
had  to  destroy  his  credit  cards. 

Almost  to  the  day.  a  person  who  enten  re- 
tirement finds  himself  In  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent world.  His  circle  of  friends  from  work 
is  cut  off.  hU  carefree  habits  can  no  longer 
continue  unchecked.  ^^ 

The  Division  on  Aging  says  the  rising  cost 
of  Uvlng  has  created  serious  problems  in  re- 
tired couples  retaining  their  own  homes. 


Rising  taxes  have  all  but  vriped  out  a  prop- 
erty tax  exemption  of  $80  afforded  those  re- 
tirees who  have  Incomes  of  less  than  $5,000 

per  year.  _         ,  _,  , 

To  offset  splrallng  taxes,  the  SUte  leglsU- 
ture  is  considering  doubling  the  tax  exemp- 
tions to  $160,  at  the  same  time  excluding  So- 
cial Security  from  the  annual  salary  total. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  $80  tax  exemption 
now  in  effect,  a  homeowner  cannot  receive 
more  than  $6,000  a  year,  which  mcludes  So- 
cial Security,  pensions  or  any  other  source  of 
Income.  .. 

Under  the  proposed  bill.  Social  Security 
would  not  be  figured  in  the  annual  Income. 
If  the  bill  passes  through  the  Senate  June  8. 
the  tax  abatement  question  wUl  be  placed  on 
the  baUot  in  a  pubUc  referendum  this 
November. 

The  state  would  pay  the  additional  $80 
exemption,  for  an  annual  estimated  cost  of 
$12  million. 

The  new  bUl  would  affect  about  70.000  more 
senior  citizens,  those  who  are  now  excluded 
because  their  total  Income  exceeds  $6,000  a 
year  because  of  Social  Security  benefits. 

The  state  estimates  more  than  210,000 
senior  citizens  will  be  eligible  for  the  $160 
exemption,  if  the  referendum  passes. 

Living  in  their  own  homes  affords  the 
elderly  the  respectability  and  dignity  they 
worked  for  all  their  life.  They  would  prefer 
to  give  up  practlcaUy  everything— except 
their  home. 

But  for  those  who  do  not  Uve  in  their  own 
home  the  conditions  of  old  age  are  far  worse. 
Many*  are  forced  Into  apartment  buUdlngs 
which  become  storage  places  for  people  so- 
ciety has  displaced  simply  because  they  are 
62  years  and  older. 

Many  municipalities  do  not  have  senior 
citizens  housing  faculties,  or  apartment  com- 
plexes with  rents  low  enough  an  elderly 
person  or  couple  can  afford. 

More  than  26  per  cent  of  the  elderly  in 
mental  Institutions  could  be  released  If  they 
had  somewhere  to  go.  the  Division  on  Aging 
reports. 

OrUy  16  per  cent  Uve  with  their  cbUdren 
or  other  relatives. 

The  600  nursing  and  convalescent  homes 
throughout  the  state  have  a  capacity  to 
accommodate  less  than  25.000  senior  citizens. 
And,  the  picture  grows  worse  by  the  day, 
month  and  year  as  more  and  more  people  Uve 
longer  and  longer. 


OLosm  Powim  Backs  Tax  Rhjzf 
Several  thousand  of  New  Jersey's  one  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  are  expected  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  "Senior  Voter  Power"  raUy  June 
8  at  the  State  House  in  Trenton. 

About  one-third,  or  one  mUUon,  of  the 
state's  voters  are  residents  over  the  age  of 
60.  according  to  Edwin  Emrtch,  chairman 
of  the  Bergen  County  Economic  Resources 
and  Development  Commission,  which  Is  sup- 
porting the  rally. 

"The  sole  mtent  of  this  raUy  U  to  present 
a  dignified  and  orderly  demonstration  of  the 
voting  strength  of  the  state's  seniors,  who 
represent  the  backbone  of  our  economic  and 
social  structure  and  who  are  the  staid,  re- 
sponsible and  conservative  members  of  their 
communlUes,"  said  Edward  L.  Carr,  legisla- 
tive chairman  of  the  steering  committee 
which  represents  95  senior  citizens*  clubs  In 
Bergen  Coxmty.  Carr  is  also  chtarman  of  the 
June  8  rally. 

The  purpose  of  the  rally  Is  to  urge  the 
State  Senate  to  pass  a  blU  that  had  been 
voted  69-0  in  the  Assembly  to  Increase  prop- 
erty tax  exemptions  to  seniors  from  $80  to 
$1«).  It  would  apply  to  seniors  65  and  over 
with  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year  or  less. 

•This  Is  the  senior's  last  chance  for  tax 
relief  this  year,"  Carr  said. 

If  the  senate  approves  the  measure  J\me 
8,  the  tax  exemption  question  then  goes  on 
the  l>aUot  m  November. 
Under  the  proposed  law,  the  state  would 


pay  the  $80  increase  to  municipalities,  who 
are  now  losing  the  first  $80. 

OovDMH  OEKxaATioN :  Lrmjt  Is  Donx  To 

Cusx  The™  Housing  Crisis 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

There  are  no  programs  which  would  allow  a 

nonprofit    organization    today    to    build    a 

home  for  the  aged  In  New  Jersey. 

The  only  federal  program  in  existence  that 
could  provide  senior  citizen  housing  Is 
bankrupt.  Its  funds  for  1970 — an  anemic 
$25  miUlon  for  the  entire  nation — are  de- 
pleted. 

Congress  appropriated  $170  mlUlon  last 
year  for  senior  citizen  housing,  but  Presi- 
dent Nixon  excluded  it  from  the  final  fed- 
eral budget. 

In  New  Jersey,  nine  senior  citizen  hovis- 
Ing  projects  have  been  built  under  a  federal 
program  which  Is  now  on  Its  death  bed.  It 
provided  50-year  loans  from  the  govern- 
ment at  an  Interest  rate  of  3  per  cent.  It 
also  provided  decent,  low-income  housing 
for  about  4,000  elderly  persons. 

That  program  has  been  phased  out  and  re- 
placed with  one  whose  funds  already  have 
been  dried  up  for  this  year. 

Next  year,  $125  milUon  Is  earmarked  for 
senior  citizen  housing  throughout  the  corn- 
try,  but  that  can  be  cut  drastically,  as  was 
the  1970  appropriation,  which  wound  up  at 
$25  million. 

Future  senior  citizen  projects,  face  stlU 
greatw  flnanclal  woes. 

Take,  for  Instance.  Wesley  Towers  In  New- 
ark, which  vna  built  under  the  successful 
50-year  loan  program  and  which  houses  350 
senior  citizens.  Wesley  pays  $50,000  in  an- 
nual taxes  to  the  City  of  Newark.  ThU  is 
based  on  15  per  cent  of  Its  gross  rent  re- 
ceipts after  utility  expenses. 

If  Wesley  were  taxed  100  per  cent.  Instead 
of  the  16  per  cent  by  a  special  sUte  law. 
-It  would  have  to  pay  $218,000  a  year  In 
taxes. 

Had  Wesley  been  buUt  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  new  federal  program.  It  would 
have  to  pav  20  per  cent  \mder  the  New 
Jersey  Limited  Dividend  Law.  This  Increase 
would  have  to  be  pskssed  on  to  the  elderly. 
"This  20  per  cent  will  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever  for  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion to  provide  housing  for  the  elderly  with 
rents  they  can  afford  to  pay."  explained  Rev. 
Virgil  E.  Mabrey.  director  of  Wesley  Towers. 
He  noted  that  states  having  no  tax  on 
projects  for  seniors  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  such  faclUtles.  Among  thoee  states 
are  Florida  and  California. 

Yet.  he  added.  New  Jersey  ranks  ninth 
In  states  having  the  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons 65  and  older.  The  other  states,  most  of 
which  have  no  tax  on  private,  non-profit 
housing,  are.  In  addition  to  California  and 
Florida — Pennsylvania,  nunote,  CMilo.  Tex- 
as and  Michigan. 


George  A.  Downs,  an  authority  en  senior 
citizen  housing  In  New  Jersey,  was  the  first 
housing  specialist  for  the  State  Division  on 
Aging  m  the  early  '60s. 

Downs  today  Is  housing  coordinator  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Camden,  which 
takes  In  six  South  Jersey  counties  with  a 
senior  citizen  population  of  more  than  100.- 
000.  These  counties  are  Atlantic.  CamdMi. 
Cape  May,  Cumberland,  Glouceeter  and 
Salem. 

Of  the  129  communtles  In  these  six  coun- 
ties, only  17  have  housing  authorities.  There 
Is  only  one  county  housing  authority.  In 
Salon. 

Under  aU  federal  and  state  programs,  only 
2,000  of  the  six  counties'  100.000  senior  popu- 
lation  are   living   In  low-rent   projects. 

The  Camden  Diocese  has  no  existing  sen- 
ior citizens  projects.  It  has,  however,  six 
projects  on  the  drawing  boards.  Tlje  total 
capacity:  1,000  imlts. 

Three  would  be  In  Camden  County,  and 
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w—  .„  thP  Diocese's  other  counties.  Downs 

Vh-  nroiecta-  TheJr  success  hinge  on  flnan- 
cf^  ^as  ^^U  .^political  considerations. 

'"^^rSrun  do.,  no.  provW.  money  lor 

t^.^.  'p-is-ors  ssr^'-j; 

•T.1  c'r«..n.  r  °-5oh»,oc«.  o,  «.„. 

fn  Englewood.  When  complete,  the  project 

^'ShTrLfo'^f^Archdlocese-.  housing  1»  on 

TherMtoii  90-unit     structuri     Is 

^""^"■^^r^r  iPr^v  city  Also.  PHA  is  studying 

Z  lil  s'emoV-cUl^n  units.  The  hotel  has 

'"^r'i^'chdlSTon  the  same  waiting 
,.  ^for^unds  1^  other  non-profit  sponsors^ 
^-1  dT«e«nf  viewpoint  U  offered  jy  ^Ue 

SgTnr  or"":  -ge'n  ^^unT-uncU   o, 

"^^Hr^t^lleves  the  profit  motive  must  be 
•nurtu^d  encouraged  and  challenged^  and 
no^treated  as  a  second-class  mo  ve.  In  th^ 
way.  successful  business  enterprise  will  be 
r,tl4/.t«i  to  senior  citizen  projects. 
*  t^rh^m  IS  ^HSt^mg  federal  legislation 
.T^^  wm  assist  the  flow  of  money  readily 
ro'housmg  ^veloSrs.  preferably  private  to 
lo  """"""*  ■■r.rtvtttp  sector  to  expand  Its 
^S^SITs  rmSlhe  crallenges  or  W 

He  recommends  that  existing  housing  leg- 
islation phased  out  completely  without 
dU^DUon  of  programs  in  process,  ending 
the^-confusron^.:Sd3tlpllclty  of  progr^ 
and  efforts,  some  In  competition  with  one 

"°^rham  further  suggests  that  any  new 
l«rtflatlon  be  kept  simple,  with  "housing 
o^r-  M  tbe  objective.  Omnibus  type  legls- 

Te^wouiranSt^te  all  classifications 
su"h   M^-low-lncome."    "mlddle-lnconie     or 
"elderly."  He  says  you  should  not  "legislate 
<-«rreeatlon  bv  income  or  class.' 
"TX  flnall'y.   Oorham   would   give   senior 
ho^«>"wne«   a  50   per   cent   break   on   local 
r.^^^  he  thinks,  "is  a  fair  percentage 
^^e  JSLt  ofschools.  to  which  the  elderly 
rontnbute  no  burden  or  problems. 
•^Trp^vent  communities  from  zoning  out 
senior  clUzen  projects.  Oorham  would  end 
S  dlsCTlmlnTtlon  through  legislation  and 
or  court  action.  He  observes  tbat  "home  rvOe 
was  never  intended  to  e*^!'^**.?  •  J^"'*  ^j!? 
pardlze  "the  people  at  home."  Its  a  oratea- 
Sl^on  of  democratic  principles    he  adds^ 

The  resentment  against  senior  citizen 
nrojeots  is  evident  In  most  municipalities 
AU  Soften,  when  a  senior  citizen  proposal 
fc^on  the  horizon,  both  residents  and 
c^ls  of  a  town  raise  their  voices  In  pro- 

^' case  in  point  U  the  Union  Township 
senior  citizen  project  which  would  PW';!*!* 
rent  supplements  to  assist  those  with  low 
mwmes  After  being  convinced  of  the  need 
foTmoderate-lncome  housing  for  seniors 
the  Union  Township  Council  went  ahe^ 
with  plana  for  erecting  a  158-unlt  comprex. 
featuring  colonial  design,  four  elevators  and 
a  park. 
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The  town's  next-door  neighbor,  however. 

instituted  suit  to  halt  the  project,  cbarg  ng 

t  would  create  a  serious  drainage  coi.dillon 

in  Roselle  Park,  as  well  as  adding   to  the 

traffic  congestion. 

The  outcome  of  the  housing  project  Is 
pending  in  Superior  Court 

Meanwhile.  Kr  those  who  can  afford  It. 
about  20  retirement  villages  In  New  Jersey 
offer  tlv    finest  in  convenient  living. 

A  majority  of  the  villages  appeal  to  the 
mlddle-clxss  couples,  those  with  an  Income 
of  $10,000  to  815.000  a  year  and  who  retired 
on  sizable  pensions. 

The  largest.  Leisure  Village  in  Lakewood. 
lures  the  retired  executive  or  businessman. 
A  one-btory.  one-family  home  In  Leisure 
Village  sells  anywhere  from  $16,000  to  »4a.- 
000  and  service  charges  run  from  $1 1  to  SJ* 
a  month,  not  including  taxes  and  utiUtles. 
which  the  homeowner  must  pay. 

Services  Include  landscaping,  snow  shovel- 
ing, repairs,  etc. 

Leisure  Village  now  has  4,500  residents,  or 
approximately  2.200  families. 

The  second  largest  condominium  operation 
m  the  state  is  Holiday  City  In  Toms  River. 
It  has  1.600  families. 

Both  villages  are  continuing  to  expand  as 
housing  demands  from  retirees  increase. 

The  greatest  attraction  to  these  villages, 
according  to  their  promoters,  la  that  they 
offer  a  pleasant  environment  for  Uiose  who 
wish  to  conunue  living  only  a  few  miles 
from  where  they  spent  most  of  their  life. 

Practically  all  of  the  village  residents  lived 
and  worked  In  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
they  want  to  remain  where  their  friends  and 
families  are. 

The  20  retirement  villages  presently  can 
accommodate  about  15.000  persons. 

GOLDEN  Generation:   U.S.  Programs  Are 

Running  Otrr  Too  Soon 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

The  plight  of  New  Jersey's  senior  citizens 
grows  more  desperate  each  year  as  the  fed- 
eral government  continues  to  phase  out  pro- 
grams and  services  needed  to  assure  them  of 
a  decent  life  In  their  golden  years. 

Three  years  ago,  Newark  had  12  federally- 
funded  golden  age  centers  scattered  through- 
out the  city,  staffed  by  30  full-time  pro- 
fessionals and  20  part-time  senior  citizens. 

They  provided  35  different  kinds  of  actlvl- 
Ues.  ranging  from  arts  and  crafts  to  hous- 
ing, health,  educational  and  employment 
services.  _  ^  ^    ,„ 

Today  there  are  eight  centers  staffed  by  14 
professlonaU  and  49  seniors.  The  surplus 
food  program  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Food  Stamp  program,  which  Is  administered 
through  welfare  offices  and  does  not  reach 
most  older  people. 


In  Jersey  City,  a  "Meals-on-Wheels"  pro- 
gram, which  delivers  hot  meals  to  a  senior's 
home  was  started  in  the  mld-'60s.  Recently, 
the  city  was  noUfied  that  the  federal  fund- 
ing was  being  terminated  and  the  program 
was  being  phased  out. 

Meals-on-Wheels  has  fed  more  than  75.000 
seniors. 

Of  the  state's  21  counties,  only  10  have  an 
Office  on  Aging.  IdenUcal  to  the  State  Divi- 
sion on  Aging,  these  offices  provide  Informa- 
tion and  referral  services  to  anyone  affected 
by  aging. 

The  fate  of  all  but  one  of  the  ofBces  hangs 
in  the  balance  because  of  money.  The  only 
office  whose  future  Is  financially  secure— at 
least  for  the  next  three  years— U  Essex  Coun- 
ty And  that  Is  because  the  Essex  office  U  set 
to  open  June  1  and  has  three  years  to  go  be- 
fore Its  funds  expire.  .,„„„ 

The  county  offices  are  funded  on  a  decUn- 


ing  federal  formula.  The  first  year,  the  gov- 
ernment shares  75  per  cent  of  the  costs;  the 
second  year.  60  per  cent,  and  the  third  year. 
50  per  cent.  .  . 

After  the  third  year,  the  county  U  expect- 
ed to  assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  op- 
erating the  Office  on  Aging. 

Three  already  have  completed  the  end  or 
their  three-year  cycle.  They  are  Passaic,  Ber- 
gen  and  Sussex  Counties.  But  the  state  Is 
temporarily  subsidizing  them  until  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  June  30.  After  that,  ei- 
ther the  counties  come  up  with  the  money, 
or  they  close  the  offices. 

The  other  counties  reaching  the  end  or 
their  three-year  federal  cycle  are:  Camden. 
Cumberland.  Hudson,  Mercer.  Middlesex  and 
Ocean. 

On  the  local  level,  the  picture  is  even 
grimmer.  Onlv  five  of  the  state's  576  munic- 
ipalities have  Offices  on  Aging.  They  axe: 
Paterson.  Jersey  City.  Cape  May.  Camden 
and  Trenton. 

These  offices.  Identical  to  the  county  and 
state  opsratlon.  are  funded  under  the  same 
federal  formula.  Except  there  are  no  state 
provisions  when  the  towns  finish  their  three- 
year  cycle.  ,    ,     ,  „ 

Paterson.  which  went  off  the  cycle  In  Jan- 
uary, was  able  to  maintain  Its  Office  on  Aging 
through  city  funds. 

The  other  four  communities  will  have  to 
make  the  same  fiscal  commitments  wheri 
their  cycles  expire,  or  shut  down  the  local 
offices.  „       ^        ... 

There  Is  a  bill  In  the  SUte  Senate  which 
would  fund  county  offices  already  In  opera- 
tion. The  state  funding,  however,  would  be 
limited  to  50  per  cent  of  the  costs,  or  a  cell- 
ing of  820.000  per  year. 

The  bill  Is  bogged  down  in  the  Senates 
committee  on  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ment. It  Is  not  expected  to  be  brought  out 
of  committee,  at  the  earliest,  until  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  In  the  fall. 

An  Identical  bill  In  the  Assembly  already 

has  passed.  ^     ^.         ^„i,» 

As  federal  programs  bow  out.  others  make 
a  miniscule  effort  at  helping  the  elderly 

one  example.  Is  Jersey  City  where  60.000 
senior  citizens  reside.  Of  the  thousands 
available  for  part-time  work,  only  37  have 
been  hired  through  Operation  Service,  now 
m  Its  third  year.  ^    ^^     .._ 

Administered  by  the  Housing  Authority. 
OS  hires  senior  citizens  to  work  at  $1.65  an 
hour.  They  are  assigned  to  routine  Jobs  in 
City  Hall.  ^     .^     ... 

The  State  Division  on  Aging  admits  that 
It's  virtually  Impossible  trying  to  coordinate 
senior  citizens  programs  throughout  the  21 
counties,  keeping  each  abreast  of  the  services 
available  and  every  law  that  comes  out  of 
the  Legislature  or  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  concern  for  the  senior  citizen  must 
begin  on  the  local  level  and  be  felt  on  the 
national  level,  the  division  points  out. 

Such  concern  was  displayed  by  many  serv- 
ice agencies  and  social  clubs  during  hew- 
ings  conducted  since  the  beginning  of  the 
vSr  by  U.S.  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams 
(D-N.J.).  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senates 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

In  all  almost  totally  uncoordinated  move- 
ment, several  groups  In  New  Jersey  have 
emerged  to  carry  the  senior  citizens  cause 
to  the  Capitol,  where,  ultimately,  their 
dream  of  a  decent,  not  golden,  retirement, 
can  materialize. 

Until  then,  here's  what  New  Jersey  s  con- 
cerned citizens  are  trying  to  do: 

In  Passaic  County,  a  survey  was  conducted 
to  find  out  what  was  happening  to  the 
eolden  generation.  The  Passaic  County  Com- 
munity Council  found  out  and  drew  up  a 
"profile  of  isolation  ...  of  older  men  and 
women  shut  up  In  furnished  rooms,  often 
hungry,  often  sick,  lonely  and  far  removed 
from  the  mainstream." 
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Paterson  responded  almost  Immediately  to 
bring  as  many  seniors  as  possible  back  Into 
the  mainstream  of  life. 

The  Paterson  YWCA  opened  Its  Idle  food 
service  department,  backed  by  federal  funds, 
and  added  a  Meals-on-Wheels  program  for 
the  111  and  homebound  aging. 

Around  the  fellowship  of  food,  a  multi- 
purpose center  had  developed  at  the  Y  dur- 
ing the  day  when  children  are  In  school  and 
young  people  are  at  work. 

Services  made  available  to  the  city's  el- 
derly were: 

Health  counseling  from  the  city's  health 
department. 

Foot  care  from  the  Passaic-Bergen  Podi- 
atry Society. 

Cultural,  social,  civic  and  current-Interest 
programs  arranged  by  the  Paterson  section 
of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Paterson  State  College  professors  have  also 
volunteered  their  time  for  a  nvunber  of 
courses  at  the  Senior  Citizens  Center. 

In  Union  County,  two  DISCs  are  attracting 
scores  of  senior  citizens.  A  DISC  Is  a  Drop-In 
Senior  Center.  For  only  a  dime  donation,  a 
senlco'  can  enjoy  coffee  (you  can  bring  along 
a  sandwich),  arts  and  crafts,  cards,  social 
hour,  service  projects,  counseling  and  edu- 
cational entertainment. 

Inadequate  transportation,  however,  pro- 
hibits more  seniors  from  participating  in 
DISC  activities.  Limited  transportation  Is 
available  for  a  few  who  require  It. 

The  biggest  problem  remains  the  hidden. 
Isolated  person. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  FYank.  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Council  that  sponsors  DISC,  says 
she  has  visited  several  golden  age  clubs  and 
senior  citizens  centers  In  Union  County,  but 
"they  show  no  or  little  participation  from 
the  black  conununlty.  We  know  there  was  no 
Intent  of  exclusion,  but  facts  are  facts.  Cen- 
ters may  be  too  far  from  people — perhaps 
thev  feel  the  centers  do  not  relate  to  them. 

"Triple  Jeopardy — poor,  black  and  elderly— 
becomes  evident  and  must  be  a  focus  for  a 
program.  With  a  county  program  operating 
from  their  neighborhood,  aides  can  reach 
out  Into  the  community  involving  other* 
and  extending  information  and  services  to 
the  entire  older  population." 

In  Middlesex  County,  the  Office  on  Aging 
(OA)  has  called  upon  mvmlclpal  health  de- 
partment to  Institute  medical  screening  pro- 
grams, for  seniors.  In  communities  where 
there  were  no  certified  health  officer,  the  OA 
has  gotten  the  municipal  councils  to  sign  a 
contract  with  the  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

In  Mercer  County,  the  majority  of  older 
people  located  by  a  Friends  Center  had  been 
spending  their  time  sitting  by  a  window 
watching  the  traffic  go  by. 

Most  of  these  older  people  received  visits 
from  friends  only  five  or  six  times  a  year. 

The  Home  Visitor  project  is  one  of  many 
in  New  Jersey  that's  trying  to  reach  the 
elderly,  those  who  have  been  either  neglected 
or  abandoned  at  a  time  when  they  needed 
help  the  most. 

If  there  Is  a  million  dollars  worth  of  service 
available  In  a  city.  It  la  effecUve  only  U  it 
connects  with  the  people  who  need  the  help. 

An  operation  such  as  the  Mercer  Street 
Friends  Center  shows  a  senior  citizen  the  way 
to  community  resources  and  public  assist- 
ance, or  to  agencies  such  as  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance. DlsabUlty,  Food  Stamps.  Social  Secu- 
rity. Medicare,  Medicaid  and  New  Jersey  Re- 
habilitation. 

Because  they  specialize,  most  agencies  {tro- 
vlde  fragmented  services.  With  the  elderly,  as 
with  desperate  people  of  all  ages,  a  service 
must  deal  with  the  whole  person. 

A  home  visitor  commiinlcates  with  those 
who  need  to  be  treated  as  a  whole  person. 
As  a  trained  volunteer  or  profeeslcmal.  a 
home  visitor  becomes.  In  effect,  a  substitute 
daughter  or  son  of  a  senior  citizen. 
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He  Is  concerned  with  the  "bread-and-but- 
ter" necessities  of  dally  living.  The  home 
visitor  gives  baths,  fixes  hair,  finds  used 
clothing  In  the  right  sizes  and  In  attractive 
colors,  and  also  provides  transportation  to 
weekly  luncheons  at  centers  where  older  peo- 
ple congregate. 

The  home  vlsltc*  goes  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  500  social  clubs  that  cater  to  the  aged 
throughout  the  state.  He  acts  as  advocate  to 
guarantee  an  older  person  the  provisions  he 
Is  entitled  to  under  the  law. 

In  Hudson  County,  there's  a  homemaker 
service  run  by  the  Senior  Citizens  Council. 
A  homemaker  provides  care  In  the  person's 
home.  Priority  Is  given  the  senile  and  the 
chronically  111. 

"Many  of  our  aged  would  rather  die  in 
their  own  homes  than  be  placed  In  an  In- 
stitution under  Medicare,"  said  Mrs.  Mary 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Hudson  County 
Senior  Citizens  Coimcll. 

"If  they  could  just  have  some  assistance 
with  their  dally  living,  to  sustain  them  with 
dignity.  It  would  relieve  the  pressure  and  de- 
mands on  old  age  homes  and  nursing  homes 
and  eliminate  some  of  the  really  deplorable 
conditions  existing  today  In  homes  for  the 
aged  and  chronically  111,"  Mrs.  Johnson  said. 

In  Ocean  County,  the  emphasis  Is  on  "Sen- 
ior Power,"  OCEAN  (Ocean  Community  Eco- 
nomic Action  Now)  points  to  the  power  of 
the  elderly  at  the  polls  on  election  day.  While 
they  constitute  only  10  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, they  represent  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  voters. 

"And  senior  citizens  do  not  get  out  and 
vote  on  election  day,"  says  John  J.  Buday, 
OCEAN'S  senior  citizens  coordinator.  There 
are  about  55,000  seniors  in  Ocean  County. 

A  year  ago.  Ocean  County  had  22  senior 
organizations.  Today  there  are  48. 

An  example  of  senior  power  Is  the  tax 
abatement  bill  now  pending  In  the  Leglsla- 
tvire.  The  Ocean  County  Senior  Coordinat- 
ing Council  catalyzed  the  action,  which 
would  double  tax  exemptions  to  $160  for 
homeowners  over  65,  and  also  exclude  So- 
cial Security  benefits  from  the  annual  gross 
income. 

Senior  power  also  was  responsible  for  get- 
ting free  checking  privileges  for  seniors  62 
years  and  over. 

OCEAN  Is  trying  to  Involve  every  active 
senior  citizen  In  the  county.  "We  have  the 
voting  power,  but  what  good  is  It  if  we  dont 
use  It  effectively  to  secure  a  place  under  the 
sun  for  seniors?"  Buday  mused. 

Gk>u>KN  Oknxbation:  Long-Tkkm  Cari 

Reachks  Onlt  a  HANsnn. 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

New  Jersey  ranks  ninth  among  states  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  persons  65  and 
over. 

Yet  long-term  care  reaches  only  25.000 
seniors  in  the  Garden  State.  That's  less  than 
l-2Sth  of  the  state's  senior  population  of 
700,000. 

Rising  confusion,  conflict  and  cost  inhibit 
the  growth  of  nursing  and  boarding  homes, 
as  well  as  contribute  to  the  already  Inade- 
quate services  of  many  long-term  care  facil- 
lUes. 

There  are  536  homes  in  New  Jersey,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  the  600-bed  facility  at  Ber- 
gen Pines  in  Paramus,  Bergen  County,  to 
a  12-bed  operation  in  a  converted  house  in 
Montclair. 

The  cost  per  person  in  a  nursing  or  board- 
ing home  ranges  from  $85  to  more  than  $200 
a  week,  depending  upon  the  type  of  insti- 
tution and  the  extent  of  services  rendered. 

The  burdens  of  parental  care  often  fall 
onto  the  children,  who  usually  are  strug- 
gling along  raising  their  own  families,  with 
little  or  no  money  left  to  contribute  to  a 
grandparent  or  great-grandparent  confined 
to  a  nursing  home. 


The  problem  is  further  compounded  when 
the  Immediate  children  of  an  85-  or  90-year- 
old  nursing  home  patient  are  themselves  at 
retirement  age  and  faced  with  the  Insecuri- 
ties of  old  age. 

The  generation  raising  a  family  and  get- 
ting ready  to  put  their  children  through 
college  are  left  with  the  problem  of  grand- 
parents imable  to  bear  the  costs  of  growing 
old. 

Since  Medicare  covers  less  than  half  the 
costs  of  medical  debts  Incurred  by  senior 
citizens,  the  responsibility  of  subsidizing 
parents  automatically  falls  on  the  next  of 
kin  and,  if  they  are  destitute,  on  the  state. 

Medicaid,  a  program  which  began  in  Jsin- 
uary,  was  designed  to  furnish  the  medical 
needs  of  the  impoverished,  including  the 
elderly. 

But  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
have  not  been  applied  effectively  to  the 
nursing  and  boarding  homes.  Hence,  very 
few  senior  citizens  are  receiving  nursing 
home  care  under  either  program. 

Designed  to  help  the  majority  of  older 
people,  the  federal  programs  have  practically 
excluded  them.  For  example,  of  Ocean 
County's  55,000  senior  citizens,  only  40  are 
availing  themselves  of  Medicare  benefits  in 
nursing  homes  at  the  present  Ume,  accord- 
ing to  Eugene  F.  Friedman,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Nursing  Home  Association. 

He  explains  the  situation  this  way: 

A  physician  transfers  his  patient  from  the 
hospital  to  the  nursing  home  as  soon  as 
he  feels  the  acute  stage  of  illness  is  over.  He 
tells  the  family  the  patient  no  longer  needs 
the  hospital  but  will  get  the  required  serv- 
ice at  the  nursing  home. 

The  patient  is  admitted — still  under  Medi- 
care— on  the  certlflcatlon  of  the  doctor. 

A  registered  nurse  in  the  home  fills  out 
the  patient's  chart  which  goes  to  Medicare's 
fiscal  intermediary,  which  In  New  Jersey  Is 
either  Blue  Cross  or  Prudential  Insurance 
Co. 

The  intermediary  then  decides  whether  or 
not  the  government  will  continue  to  cover  a 
case. 

Until  recently,  a  patient  had  to  meet  cer- 
tain "medical  criteria."  Under  the  present 
system,  the  patient  must  meet  a  more  strin- 
gent "Insurance  criteria" — a  move  designed 
to  tighten  up  Medicare  costs  and  prevent 
nursing  homes  from  exploiting  the  system. 

The  latter  has  resulted  In  cut-off  dates  on 
day  of  admission  Into  a  ntirslng  home. 

"By  moving  the  patient  from  the  hospital 
to  the  nursing  home,  the  government  saved 
money,  since  hospital  care  costs  more  than 
double  that  of  nursing  home  care."  Friedman 
explains. 

"Physicians  are  becoming  more  and  more 
reluctant  to  transfer  their  patients  out  of 
hospitals,  knowing  they'll  lose  Medicare  once 
they're  admitted  to  nursing  homes,"  he  says. 
"Now  patients  stay  longer  in  hospitals  and 
cost  the  government  additional  millions  of 
dollars.  This  cut-off  date  must  be  eliminated 
or   it   will   destroy   the   Medicare   program." 

The  State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  which  regulates  nursing  homes,  has 
determined  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  nursing  homes  do  not  require 
constant  medical  care  and  attention  wtilch 
the  homes  have  to  provide  to  receive  Medi- 
care approval. 

The  40  per  cent — or  about  8,000  persona — 
require  only  custodial  care,  or  supervision 
and  guidance.  I  &  A  contends.  They  would 
not  fall  under  Medicare. 

This  "gray  area"  Is  at  the  crux  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  fiscal  Intermediary,  the 
doct<»'.  the  patient  and  the  nursing  home. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  planning  a  probe  of  nursing  homes 
throughout  the  nation  to  determine  if  they 
are  abusing  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
srfLDis. 

Led  by  Rep.  David  Pryor  (D-Ark.),  this 
Select  Committee  on   Nursing  Homes   and 
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Homes  lor  the  Aged  '^"J";^*^^?  ~'''" 
lions  in  Medicare-approved    nstltuuons^ 

•Sine  the  advent  of  Medicare  and  MedW 
cald."  congressman  Pryor  said  the  t««P»y«' 
Tas  been  subsidizing  nursing  homes  at  the 
rate  Of  $3  bllUon  a  ye^r." 

He  allege-  that  government  outlays  are 
lurlnK  "fast-buck  entrepreneun"  Into  the 
nurslnz  home  business  in  the  wrong  way. 
^  the  debate  rages  on.  the  senior  clUaen 
in  dlr«  need  of  help  remains  trapped  In  the 
mlddi^  smce  260  of  the  state's  300  nursing 
Sm«  participate  In  either  Medicare  or 
Medicaid  the  greatest  percentage  of  the 
^  wS  eWerTv  rlqulrlng  home  confinement 
^Tffe^te^  hy^eral  and  state  regulations 

*"^T^r;^ce  U  affected  by  the  Inadequacies 
of  The  programs-programs  which  cover  only 
about  h^M^ewets  of  the  elderly's  medical 

""Sie  amount  paid  by  the  aged  under  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  remains 
SSeTJer  capita  (•ne)  than  for  the  non- 
^  ;»153> .  ^cording  to  U.S.  Sen.  Harrison 
AWllllams-  special  Committee  on  Aging. 
Other  findings  of  the  committee  are: 
There  Is  some  danger  that  the  current  »°- 
Testlgatlons  of  fraud  and  °**'-^""  V/^,f 'l 
cald  Tnd  Medlcar*  may  lead  to  a  defeatist  or 
neeatlve  attitude  toward  each  program. 

Tedlcare  coverage  Is  deficient  or  non- 
existent m  areas  of  special  need  such  as 
iong-term  care  in  hospitals  or  nursing  homes 
and  out-of-ho8plt*l  drugs.  ,_.»,^_,„- 

some  relief,  however,  may  be  forthcoming 
111  the  form  of  intermediate  care.  This  new 
SoS^^w  under  study  by  the  state,  would 
SlaS^r  people  who  do  not  require  skilled 
nOT*nV««but  nevertheless  need  some  de- 

"^nd^'SrSw  Plan,  a  patient  wotUd  be 
t«nsf  erred  from  a  nursing  home  t o jm  IntCT- 
mediate  care  facility,  where  °P««»,1^^^ 
are  far  less  because  a  "professional  stafT  Is 
not  necessary. 

To  be  ellgll^le.  a  person  must  be  at  an 
income  level  equivalent  to  welfare  "tendards. 
Tmnalated  In  terms  of  the  aged.  Income  an- 
i^xceed  lieo  a  month  j;ho6e  wim  on^y 
Social  security  benefits  (from  •100  to  $116 
per  month)  would  qualify. 
•^Tbe  new  program  would  not  fall  ujder 
eltt«  Medlc^e  or  Medicaid  since  no  medical 
services  are  required.  The  costs  lor  Inter- 
mldiate  care  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
^tSt?  ^tS  to  Edward  Hahn.  director 
S^V'S^  Division  of  Medical  Assistance 
and  Health  Services.  -v,nf<l 

Nurslnn  homes  could  provide  both  sklDed 
and^S^lled  assistance  under  the  ^e^ 
Sut  m^erent  sections  of  a  building,  thus 
providing  patient  conUnulty  ^rom  medial 
TmSe^te  care  attention.  °f^^^^^.;^ 
Curtis  L.  Gulp,  who  Is  in  charge  of  the  state  s 

•1S^^[XSxe  also  can  be  provided  by 

^'^^^S^ew'Ssey  Association  of  ^^nimg 
Homes  for  Sheltered  Care  reports  there  are 
Se^uch  faclUtles  In  the  state  with  a  capacity 

'^T^^our.  association  president,  said 
the  elderly  constitute  more  than  80  per  cent 
S  tie  wlldents.  Most  of  them  already  are 
^InTsubsldlzed  by  the  state,  he  noted,  but 
the  assistance  Is  not  enough. 

Last  July,  the  state  ell^nlnated  clothing  al- 
lov^e  and  replaced  It  with  a  $20  monthly 
T^l  ^ich  Lust  cover  not  of?  "'.^  ^^^ 
of  clothing  but  aU  other  personal  Incidental 
^u^  asnior  blades  for  shaving,  n^wspapere. 
magaslnes.  pencils,  pens,  papers,  postage  for 
letters    etc..   Armour   enumerated. 

"State  inspectors  come  around  and  com- 
plain  about  the  shabby  clothes  and  fhoes 
these  people  are  wearing,  but  they  dont  do 
anything  about  It."  he  said. 

Irmoir  hopes  th.  intennedUte  care  pro- 
posal will  answer  the  ageds  problems  The 
^tate  can  mitlate  the  program  at  any  time, 
the  county  then  must  administer  It. 


The  costs  for  the  newly  Instituted  Medic- 
aid program,  shared  60-60  by  '^f. "****,.«^J 
federal  governments,  came  to  $14.7  nUlllon 
fOT  the  first  quarter  of  1970.  Hahn  e^Pf^^^  ^^ 
costs  will  esceed  that  amount  for  the  ne« 
filter  and  then  level  off  by  the  last  quarter 

''^^Meo^the  federally  sponsored  Medicare 
program  in  New  Jersey  cost  more  than  $200 
million. 


Isn't 


OOLDKN      OENEBATION  :       BOTEAtJCRACT 

Hblpino  Matters  Ant 
(By  Gordon  Bishop) 
New  Jerseys  636  nursing  and  boarding 
homes  are  the  first  to  recognize  the  deflfl«n- 
cles  in  patient  care,  but  they  blame  It  on 
the  federal  government  for  creating  a  bu- 
reaucratlc  nightmare  in  which  the  aged  ul- 

tlmately  suffer.  ___«._ 

Rather  than  assisting  the  older  ,P«;«>n  to 
Uve  with  a  meaningful  and  indentlflable  Ufe 
pattern  as  a  whole  being,  the  current  pat- 
tern of  disjointed  programs  dismembers  his 
humanity  so  he  becomes  a  depersonalized  ob- 
ject of  a  particular,  peculiar  program  one 
day.  and  that  of  another  tomorrovv 

"We  are  forced  to  deal  with  a  mulUpUclty 
of  narrowly  defined,  segmented  programs,  un- 
coordinated and  mostly  unrelated  to  the  con- 
tlnulty  of  needs  of  the  elderly."  summarlzeB 
the  Rev.  Howard  W.  Washburn,  •"•futlve 
director   of   the   Methodist   Homes  of   New 

Jcrscv 

"The  diversity  of  existing  programs  Is  com- 
mendable: the  devlslveness  of  these  prog«ma 
as  administered  U  abominable."  Hev.  Wash- 
burn declared.  „i,i»~i 
"Our  Ocean  Grove  home  has  been  visited 
by  three  different  Inspection  teams  In  the 
p -st  three  months.  We  believe  their  time  and 
kkUls  are  valuable  as  are  ours.  To  duplicate 
services  and  materials  and  forms,  and  hours 
of  time  of  highly-trained,  skilled  pe«onnel 
U  not  only  economlcaUy  wasteful,  but  ad- 
mlnUtratlvely  foolish."  the  minister  went  on. 
He  cited  the  greatest  obstacles:   different 
departments  of  government,  different  stan- 
dards   for    certification     (under    Medicare. 
Medicaid.  HUD),  different  programs  of  re- 
imbursement,  dlsunct   and   separate   staffs 
and   faculties,    and    endless    differences    in 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  elderly  wlU  continue  to  suffer.  Bev. 
Washburn  contends,  until: 

The  federal  government  develops  a  phllos- 
ophy  of  comprehensive  health  care  that  Ifl 
directed  toward  the  patient  rather  than  at 
types  and  classifications  of  faculties. 

The  government  develops  a  program  Of 
continuity  of  services  based  upon  the  health 
needs  of  the  paUent  rather  thari.  torjxa^ 
Pie,  on  location  of  the  paUents  bed  (bed 
must  be  moved  from  one  part  of  a  n'i«|ng 
home  to  another  as  patient's  condition 
changes,  otherwise  he  loses  Medicare  or  Med- 
icaid benefits) .  ., .    . 

The  government  estabUshcs  a  coordinated 
program  of  standards  for  levels  of  care  that 
ioiow  for  delivery  of  services  at  the  patlent  s 
financial  status,  length  of  stay.  spellofUl- 
ness.  or  prior  authorization  for  procerton 
of  health  services. 

Rev  Washburn  poses  the  problem.  How 
does  one  go  about  coordinating  a  program 
that  involves  two  divisions  of  HUD  (Housing 
and  Urban  Development)  and  one  division 
of  HEW  (Health.  Education  and  Welfare)  — 
each  with  its  own  set  of  standards? 

Further  confusion  U  compounded  when, 
either  by  legislative  design  or  administrative 
interpretation,  one  program  Is  so  formu- 
lated to  carefuUy  exclude  the  other. 

For  example,  under  Federal  Program  aoa 
(HUD) .  which  provided  for  low-moderate  in- 
come housing,  development  of  homes  for  the 
aged  was  excluded  by  administrative  decl- 
3on.  A  new  program  Is  now  being  worked  out 
to  include  senior  citizens  projects. 

For  federal  programs  to  be  more  pervasive 
and  effective,  uniform  standards  must  be  es- 


tablished. Rev.  Washburn  ""^^^f^^"  *  " 
suit  of  the  current  confusion  and  multl- 
standards,  here's  what's  happening  to  the 
f^rSTrWrams,  as  exemplified  by  only  two 
oroKrams— Medicare  and  Medicaid: 
'^n  standards  of  care  for  Medicare  are  at 
one  level  and  the  standards  for  Medicaid  are 
It  a  lower  level,  one  of  two  possible  solu- 
Uons  arue  The  agency  that  quallfl«.s  for^^^; 
tiflcatlon  under  Medicare  may  well  refuse  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Medicaid  patients. 

J^.  conversely,  the  agency  that  does  not 
v,lS  to  qualify  for  certification  under  Medl- 
Tare  may  seek  to  qualify  only  i^r  ctrU&c^- 
tlon  under  the  requirements  of  Medicaid 
While  charging  private  Pa^  P*"«;^,^^  ^^'^^ 
rates  for  lower  levels  of  ser^•  ce.  '"'bile,  at  tte 
same  time,  receiving  reimbursement  from 
the  state  and  federal  government  for  Medlc- 

'''^Re^."w^bu^^  disclosed  several  ca^  in 
which  both  circumstances  exist.  Injlther 
case,  services  are  lost  to  persons  In  ne«l. 

"A  family  In  need  of  care  for  a  paUent  all 
too  Of  ten  h'as  to  Uke  what  l« /vaUable/^R^v^ 
Washburn  said.  "If  low  standards  of  care  are 
glvln  credlblUty.  then  all  too  many  older 
?*4ons  are  gomg  to  receive  that  low  level  of 

*^ther  critics  of  the  present  system  charge 
that  duplication  also  occurs  on   the  state 

^*^]S' Jersey  City,  the  State  Division  on  Ag- 
InK  operTted  two  offices  withm  50  yards  of 
ShTther.  Funded  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  the  raoney  went  for 
^*o  offices,  two  directors,  two  secret ariwM^ 
"double  bureaucracy."  according  to  Conrad 
J  Vuocolo.  director  of  Tenant  Service  for  the 
Jersey  City  Housing  Authority 
^e  of  the  offices,  which  <^^^^-^- 
was  the  Jersey  City  Office  on  Aging.  "I^e 
other.  stUl  operaUng.  Is  the  Hudson  County 

Office  on  Aging.  „««-. 

The  state  division  contends  the  offices 
never  dupUcated  each  other's  work  One  han- 
Sf^  only  Jersey  Olty  cases,  the  other  county 
cases,  a  division  spokesman  said.  _^^^  _. 

He  described  the  work  In  separate  offices  as 
a  "coordination  effort."  The  same  double- 
SffliToperatlon  exl«te  In  Patwson  PaswOo 
5^ty;  Camden.  Camden  County,  and 
Trenton.  Mercer  Oounty. 

All  the  offices  are  on  a  three-year  cycle  of 
federal  funds.  The  three-year  cycles  are  near- 
ing  completion  for  most  of  them. 

Another  source  of  help  for  the  elderly  has 
been  the  church,  but  In  recent  years  that 
source  has  been  gradually  dlsapp^ng- 

Church  groups  have  too  many  compllcat^ 
financial  demands  and  pressures  to  fund  to 
keep  funding  community  health  care  proj- 
iTtj,  aceordUiK  to  Msgr.  Theodore  A.  Opde- 
n^;r  exSe  mrSr  of  Catholic  InsUtu- 
Uons  for  the  Diocese  of  Trenton. 

As  a  consequence,  the  church  In  the  19708 
wUl  provide  long-term  care  on  a  Umlted  and 
crisis  basis  only,  the  monslgnor  predicts. 

"Today's  health  needs  can  only  be  met 
with  more  interdependence  of  faclUties^e 
barriers  must  come  down  for  more  coopera- 
Uve  effort.  But  who  wlU  assume  the  over- 
iu  coordinating  and  financial  responslbU- 
Ity?"  the  prelate  wondered. 

"Payment  plans  and.  m  particular,  pre- 
payment  plans,  have  offered  either  no  bene- 
flti  at  all  or  only  very  Umlted  ones  For  the 
most  part,  payment  has  come  from  the  mdi 
^dual's  or  his  family's  resources  or  from 
government  through  categorical  weUare  i»y- 
ments.  which  have  been  all  to  permissive 
and  minimal."  the  monslgnor  said. 

He  beueves  the  government  should  not 
miie  commitments  to  the  public  and  then 
force  the  providers  of  long-term  care  to  uy 
tofulfiUthem. 

-The  providers  (nursing  homes,  etc.)  b««r 
the  burden  of  blame  and  guUt  when  the 
Svenunent  finds  It  difficult  to  pay  Its 
Promissory  notes."  Msgr.  Opdenaker  siOd. 

He  sees  the  providers,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  to  make  these  commitments:  meei- 
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ing  the  needs  of  the  community;  working  to- 
gether, rather  than  separately;  subordi- 
nating their  own  private  Interests  to  the  m- 
terests  of  the  people  they  serve,  rather  than 
concerning  themselves  "with  their  own  sal- 
vation." and  finally,  a  serious  and  honest  ef- 
fort at  cost  containment. 

Golden  Gknkkation:   Niw  Laws  Can  Hklp 

Fnx  THE  Job  Vacuum 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

New  Jersey's  700,000  residents  In  the  re- 
tirement age  are  looking  forward  hopefully 
to  some  promising  programs  for  the  "708. 

The  thrust  of  the  senior  citizens  relor- 
niatlou  will  culminate  In  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  next  year. 

On  the  local  level,  preparation  for  the 
conference  Is  Just  beginning. 

Tlie  three  most  critical  needs  to  be  met 
involve  Income,  health  and  housing. 

Social  Security  hopes  to  bridge  the  widen- 
ing gap.  By  1974.  Social  Security  benefits  to 
a  retired  Individual  will  reach  8340  a  month, 
according  to  a  bUl  proposed  by  U.S.  Sen. 
Harrison  A.  Williams  (D-N.J.).  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  oa  Aging. 

The  blU,  pending  in  the  Senate,  also 
Includes: 

Automatic  Increases  In  Social  Security 
geared  to  costs-of-living. 

A  widow's  benefit  at  age  65  equal  to  the 
husband's  benefit  (she  now  receives  82>/4 
per  cent  of  the  benefit). 

Improved  benefits  for  workers  retiring 
before  age  65. 

Elimination  of  the  monthly  Medicare  pre- 
mium of  $5.30  under  "doctor's  Insurance." 

Extension  of  Medicare  to  out-of -hospital 
prescription  drugs. 

Medicare  coverage  for  disabled  persons 
under  65. 

For  the  legions  of  older  workers  forced 
Into  voluntary  retirement,  there  promises 
to  be  greater  opportunities  for  employment. 
The  Older  American  Community  Service 
Employment  Act.  proposed  by  Senators  Wil- 
liams and  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  Is 
expected  to  provide  thousands  of  part-  and 
full-time  Jobs  for  stlU  productive  senior 
citizens. 

Employment  also  wUl  be  extended  to  low- 
Income  persons  55  years  and  older.  Work  will 
Include  antl-poUutlon  actlvlUes  (clean-up 
operations,  etc.)  and  conservation  (plant- 
ing trees,  shrubs,  terracing  land,  etc.) 

To  meet  the  rising  demands  for  senior 
employment,  existing  work  programs  will 
have  to  be  expanded.  Under  the  federal 
Department  of  Labor,  two  Senior  Aides  Pro- 
grams In  New  Jersey  now  offer  Jobe  to  only  a 
handful  of  retirees. 

One  of  them,  administered  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  has  16  aides  on 


A  foster-grandparent  must  be  a  person  60 
year?  and  older  and  on  low  Income,  or  less 
than  $3,000  a  year.  Once  a  child  Is  assigned 
In  a  foster  grandparent,  his  or  her  Income 
Is  boosted  to  a  "decent  level  of  Uvlng. "  or 
Just  less  than  $5,000  a  year.  In  this  way.  a 
senior  will  not  lose  his  Social  Security 
benefits. 

The  foster-grandparent  receives  $1,680  to 
take  care  of  a  child  four  hours  a  day.  On 
an  hourly  basis,  that  comes  to  $1.60. 

In  helping  the  neglected,  retarded  and 
handicapped  chUdren.  the  government  auto- 
matically U  belpmg  the  elderly.  The  two- 
pronged  program  Is  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful In  the  nation  In  terms  of  meeting 
the  many  needs — environmental,  cmotion.il 
and  psychological— of  two  greatly-deprived 
groups  at  opposite  ends  of  the  social  spec- 
trum. 

On  the  community  level,  much  more  has 
to  be  done  to  provide  semors  with  Jobs.  Twj 
organizations  that  have  undertaken  local 
programs  have  proven  they  can  be  be  im- 
mensely svicoessful  and  rewurding. 

They  are  the  Senior  Citizens  Placement 
Bureau  In  Montclalr  and  OWL  (Older  Work- 
ers Lifeline)  In  Stmimlt. 

Last  year.,  the  Montclalr  bureau  placed 
more  than  600  seniors  In  jobs  ranging  from 
babysitters  and  domestloB  to  handymen  and 
office  help. 

OWL.  a  newer  organization,  found  jobs 
for  176  seniors.  They  Included  clerical,  com- 
panions, sales,  handymen  and  drivers  for  pri- 
vate vehicles.  

Operating  out  of  the  Montclalr  YWCA.  the 
bui«au  accepts  applications  for  work  from 
residents  of  the  West  Essex  area:  Montclalr. 
Bloomfleld,  the  Caldwells.  and  parts  of  the 
Oranges. 

Started  10  years  ago  by  the  Montclalr  Jun- 
ior League,  the  bureau  today  Is  funded  by 
local.  pubUc  monies,  including  the  Commu- 
nity Chest. 

OWL,  now  In  Its  seventh  year,  covers  Sum- 
mit, New  Providence.  Berkeley  Heights, 
Springfield.  Chatham.  MlUbum  and  Moun- 
tainside. It  Is  funded  by  SAGE,  the  Summit 
Area  Association  for  Gerontology  Endeavors. 

For  those  who  Uke  the  great  outdoors, 
there  are  healthy  jobs  aboundmg  through 
Green  Thumb  and  Green  Ught  In  Trenton. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Farmers  Union 
under  a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  green  programs  presently  employ  168 
persons  65  years  and  older.  They  earn  $1.60 
an  hour  and  work  a  three-day  week,  or  24 
hours.  A  forenuui  gets  $1.85  an  hour. 

Green  Thumb  employs  142  persons,  who. 
last  year,  planted  more  than  1,000  trees, 
shrubs  und  plants,  helped  to  restore  the  his- 
torical Church  of  the  Presidents  In  Long 
Branch,  and  rebuilt  and  refurbished  56  road- 


oayrollE  In  Newark.  Earning  $1.76  an  hour.     «'«>*  parks. 

^^Hldes  work  in  Martland%nd  Beth  Israel         Gr*en  light,  the  companion  program    U 

hospitals  and  also  assist  In  training  hard-     limited  to  low-Income  women  65  and  over. 


cors  unemployed  youth. 

Rev.  Elmo  Porter,  director  of  the  Newark 
Senior  Citizens  Conunlsslon.  says  thousands 
more  are  begging  for  work.  The  commission, 
which  also  coordinates  the  senior  aides.  Is 
funded  by  the  federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO). 

Despite  drastic  federal  cuts  In  the  last  two 
years.  Rev.  Porter's  office  still  manages  to 
reach  an  average  of  14,000  elderly  citizens 
cacr  month.  Volunteers  log  more  than  8,000 
hours  of  service  a  month.  Newark  has  65,000 
person5  over  60. 

The  other  Senior  Aides  Program,  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Council  on  Aging,  has 
only  44  seniors  working  In  Trenton,  and  an- 
other 40  In  Hoboken.  They  serve  as  teacher 
aides  and  outreach  workers  under  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  which  Is  funded  by  HUD 
(Housing  and  Urban  Development). 

A  more  far-reaching  federal  program  that 
showd  favorable  signs  of  growth  Involves  the 
foster-grandparent  The  state's  252  foster- 
grandparents  currently  are  responsible  for 
1.600  disadvantaged  children. 


Working  under  the  same  arrangements  as 
Green  Thumb.  18  Oreen  Lights  serve  as 
guides  at  Rlngwood  Manor  State  Park  In 
Piissalc  County. 

The  Garden  State  Parkway  hires  about  80 
seniors  In  their  60s  and  70s  as  toll  collectors. 
Begun  10  years  ago  shortly  after  the  Park- 
way opened,  the  part-time  collectors  earn 
$2.26  an  hour  and  work  an  average  <tf  20 
hours  a  week. 

No  special  consideration  Is  given  the  eld- 
erly. They  must  take  the  same  examina- 
tions— physical  and  mental — as  their  younger 
full-time  counterparts.  Very  few  who  seek 
such  employment  fall  to  pass  the  tests,  the 
Parkway  Authority  disclosed,  noting  that 
their  ablUty  to  operate  the  booths  is  com- 
parable to  the  regulars. 

There  are  other  programs  on  the  same 
scale  throughout  the  sUte.  each  with  vast 
potentials.  But  most  depend  on  federal  funds 
for  their  existence,  and  future  growth. 

Some,  like  the  CommurUty  Service  Project 
under  OEO,  Is  tied  Into  the  local  scene.  Last 
year,  more  than  60  seniors   supplemented 


fhelr  Income  with  pari-time  work  In  Tren- 
ton. 

Again,  hundreds  of  community  service 
projects  are  ready  to  be  launched  but  they 
are  all  grounded  for  lack  of  funds.  Urban 
centers  faced  with  the  most  serious  condi- 
tions of  poverty,  population  and  blight  are 
given  priority  on  the  federal  list  of  funds 
for  community  service  projects. 

More  Job  opportunities  hinge  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Manpower  BUI  now  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  on  employment, 
manpower  and  poverty.  The  amendment  Is 
an  abbreviated  version  of  the  Middle-aged 
and  Older  Workers  Full  Employment  Act  of 
1968,  which  was  introduced  In  the  Senate  but 
never  passed. 

Essentially,  the  bill  would  provide  for  use 
of  retired  personnel  directors,  training  per- 
sons to  train  and  retrain  older  workers,  mid- 
career  counseling  and  development  services — 
all  aimed  at  finding  Jobs  for  millions  of  able- 
bod.ed  senior  citizens. 

Another  bill  pending  in  the  Senate  would 
serve  a  two-fold  purpose — help  the  disabled 
senior  wbUe  paying  an  able  senior  as  a  house- 
bold  aide. 

It  would  be  an  amendment  to  Medicare. 
As  part  of  the  home  health  service  plan,  aides 
may  provide  care  services  for  an  Individual 
released  from  a  hospital  or  nursing  home,  so 
long  as  the  patient  Is  under  a  physician's 
care. 

Some  of  these  services  include  part-time 
nursing  care,  physical,  occupational  or  speech 
therapy  and  medical  social  services  under  the 
direction  of  a  physician. 

A  senior  citizen  could  be  trained  as  a 
household  aide  and  then  work  throtigb  a 
certified  home  health  agency.  This  could 
open  the  door  to  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

Also  In  the  offing  Is  an  adult  health  pro- 
t«ctlon  plan.  Introduced  In  the  Senate  In 
January.  It  would  establish  health  screen- 
ing programs'  In  a  limited  number  of  regional 
and  community  centers.  Each  center  would 
be  equipped  with  the  latest  Instrumentation 
and  communication  systems. 

The  service,  nicknamed  "Preventlcare" 
would  be  free  and  voluntary  for  persons  over 
50.  It  Is  the  first  nauonal  effort  aimed  at  pre- 
venting or  reducing  chronic  diseases  by  de- 
tecting them  In  their  early  stages. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  outUned.  Preventlcare  would  Invite 
Americans  over  50,  at  Uttle  or  no  cost,  to  get 
periodic  diagnostic  tests.  The  cost  of  screen- 
ing one  person  would  be  In  the  $25-$30  range. 
^>endlng  would  be  held  to  a  modest  $60 
milUon  for  the  first  three  years. 

The  total  cost  of  chronic  disease  to  the  U.S. 
economy  Is  about  $60  bUllon  a  year.  Nearly 
90  million  Americans  suffer  from  one  or  more 
chronic  conditions,  most  of  which  might 
have  been  prevented  or  oootroUed  had  they 
been  discovered  in  time. 

There  are  more  than  47  million  Americans 
over  SO  who  could  benefit  from  Preventlcare. 
The  bill,  now  In  committee,  is  expected  to 
come  up  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate  during  the 
next  session,  starting  In  S^tember. 

If  all  the  bUls  now  pending  In  both  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Legislature  are  enacted 
this  or  next  year,  and  If  the  federal  and  state 
governments  follow  up  by  providing  ample 
funds  to  administer  these  programs,  then 
the  seniors  oert«dnly  can  look  forward  to 
truly  golden  years  In  the  decade  of  the  '70e. 


NEEDS  OF  MISSOURI  SMALL  dTIES 
AND  TOWNS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
our  concern  over  the  financial  conditions 
of  our  large  cities  and  our  small  rural 
cities  and  towns,  the  difficulties  of  the 
suburban  and  satellite  communities  near 
the  big  cities  are  sometimes  overlooked. 

They,  too,  are  caught  in  the  money 
squeeze.  On  the  one  hand,  their  citizens 
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also  are  demanding  more  and  better 
community  services,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding these  services  is  rising  as  steadily 
as  our  national  inflaUon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sources  of  revenue  open  to 
Uiem  are  less  and  less  adequate  to  the 
task,  and  Federal  programs  of  assistance 
to  local  governments  continue  to  oe 
badlv  underfunded. 

It  "is  long  past  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  come  to  the  aid  of  cities 
of  all  sizes  vrith  adequately  funded  pro- 
grams. Few  of  us  will  dispute  the  urg- 
ency of  the  problem,  which  is  weU  mto 
the  critical  stage. 

Too  communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Missouri  serve  to  iUustrate 
this  serious  problem,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  first  Is  from  Mayor  Nathan  B. 
Kaufman,  of  University  City,  a  suburb  of 
St  Louis.  He  has  sent  a  resoluUon 
adopted  by  his  city  councU.  and  his  cov- 
ering letter  states  that  its  wording  ex- 
presses the  feeling  of  the  councU 
members  as  to  the  desperate  need  for 
changing  national  prioriUes  and  spend- 
ing patterns."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resoluUon  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
Uon was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RBSOLtmON 

Vast  areas  of  many  central  cities,  suburbs 
and  older  nelghborhooda  are  suffering  from 
an  accelerated  decay  and  abandonment  aa 
exempUfled  by  several  thousand  vacant  and 
dilapidated  buildings  In  cities  adjacent  to  the 
city  ot  University  City,  Misaourl. 
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The  spreading  deterioration  of  these  urban 
areas  has  been  causing  great  economic  losses 
to  property  owners  whUe  Intensifying  the 
deprlvaUons  of  their  residents  and  denying 
the  opportunlU«  for  seU  help  to  many  of 
these  residents.  .    ^ 

City  governments  serving  areas  where 
some  70^:  of  the  United  States  citizens  re- 
side have  been  receiving  in  recent  years  only 
about  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  Fea- 
eral  budgetary  ouUays  for  the  hundreds  of 
aid  programs.  (1) 

On  the  other  hand.  In  large  measure  the 
enormous  Federal  military  expendlturee 
(now  over  70  bUUons  annuaUy)  are  among 
the  prime  causes  of  the  InflaUonary  cost 
pressure*— which  are  strangling  city  serv- 
ices everywhere— and  which  are  threatening 
to  force  reductions  In  services  in  University 

City. 

This  great  Federal  commitment  to  mili- 
tary expenditures  also  has  caused  exasperat- 
ing delays  in  the  implementation  of  aid  pro- 
grams to  University  City,  and  has  curtaUed 
heretofore  promised  federal  aid  to  its  pro- 
grams in  housing  and  urban  renewal,  as  has 
been  the  case  for  hundreds  of  cities. 

We  believe  the  greatest  threats  to  this  na- 
tion's stabUlty  and  security  come  from 
problems  centered  in  urban  areas,  such  as 
housing,  education,  employment,  welfare, 
race,  crime  and  pollution. 

Therefore,  the  City  CovmcU  of  the  city  of 
University  City,  Missouri,  urges  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  immediately  redirect 
the  resources  and  to  reestabUsh  the  priori- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  so  that  far 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  funding  do- 
mestic needs  in  order  to  avoid  a  national 
catastrophe  of  American  cities  being  de- 
stroyed by  urban  decay. 

Adopted  July  6,  1970. 

Nathan  B.  Kautman, 

Mayor. 

Attest:  _ 

Francis  C.  Fi.tnw, 

City  Clerk. 
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of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Bel  ton,  legally 
speaking  through  Its  duly  elected  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  the  Mayor,  petitions  Senator 
Stuart  Symington.  Senator  Thomas  F  E^le- 
ton.  Representative  WllUam  J.  Randall,  Rep- 
resentative Richard  Boiling,  and  Representa- 
tive William  J.  Cason  to  Initiate  the  proper 
legal  procedures  through  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  rebate  and  re- 
fund   to  the  City  of  Belton.  Cass  County. 
Missouri,  a  portion  of  the  personal  Income 
tax  collected  In  the  City  of  Belton  equal  to 
five  per  cent  (5%)   of  that  collected  In  the 
City  of  Belton  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the    officials    of    the    City    of    Belton     Ca3s 
County.  Missouri,  to  provide  for  the  health 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  City 
of  Belton:  and  in  the  alternative,  although 
the  City  of  Belton.  Cass  County.  Missouri, 
speaking  through  its  board  of  Aldermen  and 
Its  Mayor  cannot  legally  speak  for  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  the  County  of  Cass,  petitions 
Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Senator  Thomas 
P  Eagleton,  Representative  William  J.  Ran- 
dkllTRcpresentatlve   Richard    Boiling,    and 
Representative  WiUlam  J.  Cason  to  Initiate 
the    proper    legal    procedures    t^o"8h    the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
rebate  and  refund  equally  to  the  State  of 
Missouri,  the  County  of  Cass,  and  the  City  of 
Belton  a  portion  of  the  personal  Income  tax 
coUect^d  equal  to  five  per  cent  (5%)  of  that 
collected  to  be  used  at  the  dlscretton  of  the 
officials  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  County  of 
Cass   and  the  City  of  Belton,  to  provide  for 
the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  resl- 
dents  of  these  legal  entitles. 
State  of  Missouri,  County  of  Cass,  City  of 

^i*A^^ld  E.  Louis,  City  Clerk,  do  hereby 
certify  Uiat  I  have  been  duly  appointed  dty 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  Belton.  and  that  the 
foregoing  resolution  was  regularly  Introduced 
at  a  melting  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  held 
July  14,  1970.  and  adopted  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  held  July  14. 
1970  by  the  following  vote,  to  wit: 

Ayes:    Aldermen   Bradley,   Poate,   Carder. 
Lane.  Rhodes.  Beever,  PoweU. 

Noes:  None. 

Absent:  Alderman  Mosby. 

Aenold  E.  Louis, 
City  of  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Belton. 
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Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  illustration  of  the  critical  needs 
of  small  cities  comes  from  Mr.  Arnold 
E  Davis,  city  administrator  of  Belton. 
which  is  just  outside  Kansas  City.  He 
has  enclosed  a  resoluUon  voted  on  by  the 
Belton  Board  of  Aldermen  and  signed 
by  Mayor  J.  Wayne  Willey  which  pro- 
poses that  the  Federal  Government  re- 
bate 5  percent  of  the  incwne  taxes  col- 
lected from  Belton's  citizens.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  July  14.  1970.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RKSOLXmOIf 

Vimereas.  The  City  of  Belton,  Case  Coun- 
ty, Missouri,  a  mimidpal  corporation,  cheated 
under  the  constitution  and  Uws  of  the  SJate 
of  Missouri  as  a  fourth  class  dty,  can  only 
legally  speak  as  a  dty  In  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri through  a  reeolutton  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen;  and, 


Whereas,  the  City  of  Belton,  similar  to 
many  smaU  munldpal  dties,  communities 
and  towns  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  in  a  critical,  desperate  flnandal  situation; 

and  . 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Alderman  of  the 
City  and  Its  Mayor  submit  that  further  tax 
increases  to  raise  revenues  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cnty  win  be  met  with  resistance, 
animosity  and  overt  rebelUon:  and. 

Whereas,  required  services  including  police 
protection,  fire  protection,  emergency  am- 
bulance service,  and  other  services  related  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this 
City  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  the  Mayor  of  this  City  and 
owed  as  a  right  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  Individual  citi- 
zens; and. 

Whereas,  the  rapid  Increase  In  costs  for 
materials  supplies  and  labor  exceeds  the 
ability  of  the  City  to  meet  these  additional 
demands  by  additional  revenue;  and. 

Whereas,  such  revenue  must  be  obtained 
from  sources  that  are  unique  In  nature  and 
not  common;  and. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 


THE  NARROWS  UNIT.  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
biU  (S  3547)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  "interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Narrows  unit.  Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  Colorado,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report?  ^^    „ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  12,  1970,  pages  28532- 
28533.  Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  represents  a  compromise 
between  the  differing  versions  of  the 
Senate  and  House  on  three  provisions. 

First.  The  House  version  included  a 
proviso  in  section  1  which  would  have 
required  the  identiflable  return  flows  of 
irrigation  water  from  the  project  to  be 
treated  to  abate  poUution  and  enhance 
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water  quality,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  The  conference  committee 
agreed  upon  substitute  language  which 
will  require  the  project  to  be  operated 
in  conformance  with  the  water  quaUty 
standards  which  have  been  established 
by  the  State  of  Colorado  pursuant  to 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

Second.  The  House  version  included 
a  proviso  in  section  3  requiring  the  re- 
payment contracts  with  the  water  users 
to  extend  up  to  a  term  of  50  years  if  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  repayment.  The 
conference  committee  adopted  the  House 
proviso. 

Third.  The  Senate  version  extended 
the  exemption  from  the  acreage  limita- 
tion provision  of  reclamation  law.  which 
was  previously  given  by  Congress  to  the 
adjacent  Colorado-Big  Thompson  proj- 
ect, to  the  Narrows  imit.  The  conference 
committee  adopted  the  Senate  provision. 

NARSOWS 

Mr.  President,  on  August  10.  1970,  a 
conference  was  held  to  iron  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  verisons  of  S.  3547.  Only  three 
differences  existed  between  the  two  ver- 
sions :  and  the  Senate  receded  on  one,  the 
House  receded  on  one,  and  substitute  lan- 
guage was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
third  difference. 

The  substitute  language,  in  my  opinion, 
improves  the  provision  relating  to  water 
quality.  The  substitute  language  I  pro- 
posed, and  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  committee,  sets  forth  precise 
water  quality  standards  within  which  the 
Secretary  of  Uie  Interior  must  operate 
the  project.  Under  the  language  as 
adopted  by  the  House,  the  requirements 
to  preserve  water  quality  were,  in  my 
opinion,  fatally  vague  and  unenforcible. 
The  conference  substitute  language  ties 
It  direcUy  to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965  and  the  standards  adopted  pursuant 
thereto. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
construction  of  the  Narrows  project  will 
enhance  water  quality  in  the  South 
Platte  River.  Such  reclamation  projects 
are  deserving  of  our  strongest  support. 

The  Narrows  project  will  enhance  the 
environment  in  several  aspects:  It  will 
improve  water  quality;  it  will  provide 
exceptional  recreational  benefits  in  an 
area  where  such  recreational  opportu- 
nities are  very  limited;  It  will  provide 
badly  needed  flood  control  to  an  area 
that  has  been  subject  to  devastating 
floods  in  recent  years:  and  it  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  the  commu- 
nity by  insuring  a  more  stable  economy. 
With  respect  to  the  other  differences, 
the  Senate  receded  and  the  conference 
committee  adopted  the  House  language 
requiring  that  water  user  contracts  ex- 
tend for  a  full  term  of  50  years,  if  nec- 
essary, to  accomplish  irrigation  repay- 
ment; and  the  House  receded  and  the 
conference  committee  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate language  relating  to  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  project  and  the  acreage 
limitation.  Fifty  years  is  the  standard 
repayment  period  customarily  adopted 
by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  irriga- 
tion repayment  contracts,  and  the  con- 
ference report  is  now  in  conformity  with 
that  practice.  By  adopting  the  language 
of  the  act  which  authorized  the  Colo- 


rado-Big Thompson  project  with  re- 
spect to  supplemental  water  and  the 
acreage  limitetion,  the  conference  report 
is  in  conformity  with  the  longstanding 
policy  of  the  Congress  regarding  exemp- 
tion of  areas  in  high  altitudes  with  short 
growing  seasons,  and  supplemental  water 
supplies  in  areas  where  the  landowner- 
ship  pattern  has  been  long  established. 

Mr.  President,  the  Narrows  project 
enjoys  a  very  good  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  1.89  to  1.  and  I  believe  it  will  be  an 
exceUent  investment  in  the  future  of  not 
only  northeastern  Colorado  and  its  peo- 
ple, but  the  Nation  as  well.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  titie. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Calendar  No. 
1020,  H.R.  17123,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  persormel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reser^'e  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes.  , .      . . 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill.  ^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,,    ^    , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   Bie 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  pending  amendment  Is 
the  so-caUed  "fly-before-you-buy"  pro- 
posal that  I  have  offered  to  make  sure 
that  this  principle,  which  is  a  very  good 
principle  and  one  recommended  by  out- 
standing experts  on  the  Fitzhugh  Com- 
mission and  endorsed  warmly  and  en- 
thusiastically by  Secretary  Laird,  goes 
into  effect,  and  that  in  the  event  the 
Pentagon  departs  from  it  on  any  weapons 
system  for  which  they  are  asking  funds. 
The  Pentagon  should  notify  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  pending  amendment,  No.  816. 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  On  anj'  weapons  s>-s- 
tan  for  which  they  are  asking  funds  for 
production,  and  on  which  the  testing  has 
not  been  completed.  ^  ,^  ., 

We  are  not  asking  them  to  hold  it  up. 
We  are  not  asking  them  not  to  proceed 
when  they  have  an  emergency  situation 
and  they  would  like  to  get  weapons  in 
a  hurry,  and  where  therefore  they  have 
to  forego  this  principle.  We  are  just  say- 
ing we  would  like  to  know  about  it,  that 
we  would  like  to  be  told  and  we  would 
like  to  have  advance  notice. 

Mr  President,  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  other  amendments 
which  I  have  introduced.  I  am  thinkmg. 
and  most  of  those  of  us  who  have  intro- 
duced amendments  are  thinking,  in  terms 
of  reducing  the  cost  and  the  impact  of 
military  spending  on  the  economy  and  on 
the  budget,  and  of  having  a  more  respon- 
sible fiscal  position.  In  this  connection, 
and  in  connection  with  both  this  amend- 
ment and  the  main  efforts  of  those  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  reduce  the  pending  de- 
fense procurement  bill,  it  was  reported  in 
today's  paper  that,  as  measured  in  the 
national  income  accounts,  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  was  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  over  $14  billion  in  the  second 
quarter.  This  was  the  largest  quarterly 
deficit,  on  this  national  income  account 
basis,  since  World  War  n.  Another  large 
deficit  is  anticipated  during  the  present 
quarter.  .  . 

How  did  this  enormous  second-quarter 
deficit  come  about?  It  was  clearly  not 
the  result  of  spendthrift  appropriations 
by  the  Congress.  Congress  cut  the  Pres- 
ident's defense  budget  by  $5.6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  As  seems  to  be  true  with 
any  econcwnic  statistic,  there  were 
"special  factors"  contributing  to  this 
deficit— in  this  case  the  special  factors 
were  the  retroactive  social  security  ben- 
efit increases  and  Federal  pay  raise. 
These  are  actions  the  Congress  took,  and 
actions  of  which  the  Congress  can  be 
proud.  They  provided  deserved  and 
needed  income  increases  for  the  recip- 
ients, and  furthermore  they  were  a  major 
factor  sustaining  the  level  of  economic 
activity  in  the  second  quarter— in  keep- 
ing the  economic  slowdown  from  grow- 
ing still  worse. 

Primarily,  however,  the  second-quarter 
deficit  was  the  result  of  the  revenue  gap 
resulting  from  the  deliberately  engi- 
neered, "made  in  Washington"  economic 
slowdown.  The  loss  of  tax  revenues  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  economy  to  operate 
at  full  employment  Is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate precisely,  and  the  administration 
has  chosen  not  to  supply  us  with  esti- 
mates. According  to  the  most  reliable  in- 
dependent estimates  available,  Federal 
revenues  in  the  first  half  were  running 
$10  to  $15  billion  below  what  they  would 
have  been  if  the  economy  had  been  oper- 
ating at  full  employment.  The  actual 
deficit  in  the  first  half  was  $8  billion. 
By  looking  at  the  figures  for  the  entire 
first  half,  rather  than  for  just  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  most  of  the  distortions  in 
the  statistics  due  to  the  timing  of  social 
security  benefits  and  the  Federal  pay 
raise  are  eliminated. 

If  the  full  employment  revenue  poten- 
tial had  been  realized  in  the  first  half, 
the  budget  would  have  shown,  not  a 
deficit  of  $8  biUion  but  a  surplus.  The 
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Government  would  not  have  been  bor- 
rowing in  the  credit  markets.  Funds 
would  have  been  available  for  housing, 
for  State  and  local  government,  for  small 
business.  Interest  rates  would  have  been 
lower. 

Our  budget  deficit  is  part  of  the  price 
we  are  paying  for  our  failure  to  maintain 
full  employment.  Or  I  should  say  for  our 
deliberate  creation  of  unemployment  and 
idle  capacity,  in  an  effort  to  halt  inflation. 
The  tragedy,  of  course,  is  that  inflation 
has  not  been  halted.  We  have  paid  the 
high  costs  of  imemployment,  of  output 
and  revenues  forgone  and  have  achieved 
only  very  Umited  resxUts  on  the  inflation 
front.  We  have  overlooked,  or  have  ada- 
mantly refused  to  employ,  price  and  In- 
come guidelines  and  other  policies  which 
could  have  helped  control  inflation. 

We  are  told  that  the  economy  "bot- 
tomed out"  in  the  second  quarter,  that 
real  growth  will  now  begin  again.  No  one 
seems  entirely  confident  that  this  is  true, 
however.  Even  if  we  do  begin  to  grow 
again,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  pres- 
ent economic  policies  bring  us  back  to 
full  employment.  Unless  we  see  some  ma- 
jor new  directions  in  economic  policy,  we 
will  continue  to  have  substantial  unem- 
ployment throughout  1971  and  1972  and 
perhaps  longer  than  that. 

Among  the  costs  of  these  economic 
policies  will  be  the  shortfall  or  gap  In 
Federal  revenues  below  what  they  woxild 
be  at  full  employment.  In  fiscal  1971  this 
gap  could  be  "is  large  as  $15  billion.  These 
are  revenues  which  could  be  used  to  fi- 
nance needed  Federal  social  programs,  to 
sustain  a  budget  surplus  and.  make  more 
credit  available  for  housing,  or  to  permit 
some  tax  relief  for  the  average  citizen. 
Let  us  be  clear  that  this  Federal  deficit 
in  the  first  half  and  the  deficits  we  will 
see  over  the  year  ahead  are  a  cost  of  eco- 
nomic slowdown,  and  an  important  cost. 
They  are  not  the  result  of  any  congres- 
sional spending  spree. 

The  reason  why  I  raise  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  bill  and  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  we  know,  has  made 
a  very  dramatic  and  effective  issue  of  ex- 
cessive spending  by  Congress.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  going  to  put  that  in 
perspective,  we  have  to  consider  that 
many  of  us  in  Congress  are  trying  to  re- 
duce his  budget  spending. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  of 
this  is  what  occurred  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  other  day,  when  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughis)  offered  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  from  the  Safe- 
guard program  all  funds  except  those  for 
research  and  development.  He  would 
have  stopped  deployment  generally.  This 
was  an  amendment  which  would  have 
cut  $984  million  from  the  Safegiiard 
amount.  This  amendment  would  have  cut 
all  the  money  except  that  for  research 
and  development.  In  addition,  the  Armed 
Sei-vices  Committee  itself  cut  $10  million 
from  the  request.  That  is  a  total  cut  of 
$994  million,  and  that  to  precisely  the 
amount  by  which  the  HUD  and  educa- 
tion bills  exceeded  the  budget  request. 

The  President  has  received  natiorikl 
attention  and  national  publicity  and  na- 
tional credit  for  being  against  excessive 
spending  by  Congress.  He  has  dramatized 


this  by  his  veto.  Yet,  a  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  this  dramatic  Safeguard 
proposal,  which  would  have  cut  below 
the  President's  request  by  as  much  as  the 
two  bills  exceeded  his  request,  was  ig- 
nored by  the  press  in  terms  of  saving 
money.  ^  ^      ^, 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  unfair  atti- 
tude is  going  to  continue  if  we  permit  it 
to  continue.  The  series  of  amendments 
which  some  of  us  are  going  to  offer,  which 
we  hope  the  Senate  will  support,  will,  we 
hope,  dramatize  to  the  country  that  the 
big  spenders  are  those  who  want  to  spend 
big  money  in  the  area  where  we  have 
our  biggest  spending,  and  that  is  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times  is  a 
long  article  on  the  President's  veto,  and 
there  is  a  fascinating  analysis  by  Robert 
Sample,  Jr.,  entitled  "Nixon's  Veto 
Strategy."  I  should  like  to  read  a  para- 
graph or  two  from  that  article  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  psychological  reaction  the 
White  House  feels  It  is  getting  from  the 
vetoing  of  congressional  spending  bills: 

The  decision  by  tlie  Hoase  today  to  sustain 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  Independent 
offices  appropriations  bill  but  override  him  on 
the  education  money  bill  would  appear  on 
its  face  to  be  an  even  split.  But  Inside  the 
White  House  this  afternoon  there  was  much 
satisfaction  at  the  outcome.  Moet  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  political  strategists  believe  that  he 
emerged  from  his  latest  and  perhaps  most 
delicate  confrontation  with  Congress  with 
his  reputation  as  a  defender  of  the  dollar 
against  a  "profligate"  Congress  not  only  In- 
tact but  also  enhanced. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
President  feels  that  this  is  an  issue  which 
is  going  to  be  very  important  and  that 
other  White  House  aides  feel  it  will  be 
very  important  for  the  President  in  the 
coming  elections. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reinforces 
this.  In  a  front-page  column  this  morn- 
ing, under  "Washington  Wire,"  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  says  the  following: 

The  President's  vetoes  of  housing  and  edu- 
cation money  bills  underscore  his  effort  to 
tlame  high  prices  on  Democratic  spending. 
The  Mils  actually  would  have  relaUvely  little 
effect  on  Inflation  this  year.  An  Agnew 
speech-writer  promises:  "We're  going  to  be 
blasting  Congress  every  chance  we  get"  on 
the  spending  Isrue. 

Of  course,  if  one  reads  the  actual  veto 
message  of  President  Nixon,  he  can  get 
the  same  kind  of  flavor.  The  President 
says: 

I  am  determined  to  hold  the  line  against 
a  dangerous  budget  deficit. 

I  am  determined  to  hold  the  line  against 
the  kind  of  big  spending  that  would  drive 
up  prices  or  demand  higher  taxes. 

For   that   reason,  I  am  today  returning, 

without  my  approval,  two  bills  the  Congress 

has  passed  that  would  Increase  the  Federal 

budget  deficit  by  nearly  one  billion  dollars. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  vetoing  this  bUl  because  It  would  help 
drive  up  the  cost  of  Uvlng,  harming  the  peo- 
ple It  Is  most  designed  to  help.  This  kind  of 
excessive  spending  would  also  help  cause  the 
kind  of  huge  deficits  that  drive  up  Interest 
rates,  which  make  It  Impossible  to  speed  the 
recovery  of  the  housing  Industry. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

We  cannot  have  something  for  nothing. 
When  we  spend  more  than  our  tax  system 
can  produce,  the  average  American  either 


has  to  pay  for  It  In  higher  prices  or  in  high- 
er taxes. 

Then  he  says  this,  and  I  think  it  Is 
most  signlflcant  and  pertinent  in  terms 
of  the  pending  bill: 

I  fiatly  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  kind  of 
big  spending  that  is  wrong  for  aU  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  Is  why  I  must  veto  these 
bills  which  add  an  extra  bUllon  doUars  of 
pressure  on  prices. 

Taken  mdlvldually,  there  Is  much  that  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  every  spending  bill,  In- 
cluding the  ones  I  have  vetoed. 

But  a  President  Is  not  elected  to  see  any 
one  blU  in  Isolation.  He  must  see  them  as 
part  of  a  whole,  because  his  constituency  is 
200  million  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  just  the  point.  In 
a  few  days  from  now.  we  are  going  to 
offer  another  amendment  to  this  bill,  and 
that  amendment  will  cut  not  one  billion 
dollars  but  several  billion  dollars  from 
the  Defense  Department's  request.  That 
is  really  going  to  be  an  amendment  to 
determine  those  who  beUeve  in  fiscal 
responsibility.  That  Is  really  going  to  be 
an  amendment  to  determine  those  who 
feel  that  we  should  emphasize  in  our 
priorities  a  weU  educated,  well  housed 
country  as  essential  to  a  strong  military 
effort  as  the  manpower  and  weapons  we 
have  in  the  military  itself. 

But  I  suspect,  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance, that  the  press  wiU  largely 
overlook  the  economy,  money-saving  as- 
pect of  our  efforts.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
will  ignore  it  because  there  is  anything 
wrong  about  the  press  or  unfair  about 
the  press,  but  they  are  In  a  position 
where  a  President's  veto  is  big  news.  It 
is  on  television  and  radio  and  in  the 
newspai>ers,  and  one  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Is  likely  to  be  re- 
ported, if  at  aU,  In  the  back  pages  of 
the  newspaper. 

In  all  fairness.  I  think  that  anybody 
who  wants  to  look  at  who  is  really  try- 
ing to  hold  down  spending  most  will  rec- 
ognize that  when  we  cut  several  billion 
dollars  of  military  spending,  it  Ls  at 
least  as  effective  in  combating  inflation 
as  the  President  in  trying  to  cut  back 
loans  to  students,  loans  for  houses, 
scholarship  money  for  students,  and 
money  in  this  other  area. 

A  very  strong  economic  case  can  be 
made  that  the  most  inflationary  kind  of 
spending  the  Federal  Government  en- 
gages in  is  military  spending,  because 
that  spending  does  not  meet  any  eco- 
nomic need.  When  you  spend  money 
to  buy  ammunition  or  planes  or  helicop- 
ters, yoU  are  not  buying  anything  that 
somebody  is  going  to  go  to  a  supermar- 
ket and  pay  for.  When  you  spend  money 
for  manpower  training  or  to  provide 
more  houses,  you  are  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  economic  goods  and  you  are  help- 
ing to  hold  down  prices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  $1  billion  that 
the  President  is  making  a  great  deal 
about  in  reducing  domestic  spending 
should  be  compared  with  the  several 
billion  dollars  we  are  going  to  try  to 
reduce  in  military  spending. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  comment  or 

an  observation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Of  course,  no  one  would 

take  exception  to  the  statement  of  the 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  wherever 
we  can  Justifiably  cut  out  waste  from 
Defense  Department  spending,  or  any 
place  else  in  the  Government,  we  should 
do  it.  We  ought  to  do  it. 

But  the  point  of  difference  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  administration— and  those  who 
support  the  administration  on  this  argu- 
ment-involves the  question:  What  is  es- 
sential for  the  national  defense  of  our 
country?  ,        . 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsm  referred 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HucHKS),  which  would  have  gutted  the 
ABM  program— an  amendment  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  Sena- 
tors in  this  body  v.ould  have  been  un- 
wise in  terms  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  which  would  have  under- 
cut our  negotiators  in  the  SALT  talks, 
and  which  would  have  made  it  less  likely 
that  we  could  reach  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  reasonable 
minds  can  differ  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  does  not  agree  with  that 
conclusion.  But  the  real  point  of  differ- 
ence is:  What  Is  needed  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  Interject  at 
that  point,  if  I  may.  to  say  that  we  can 
make  a  strong  argument  that  a  powerful 
majority  of  the  Senate  feels  that  educa- 
tion is  not  only  Important  in  terms  of 
building  a  better  country  and  better  in- 
dividuals, but  also  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  disagrees 
with  us  on  that.  He  has  a  right  to  do  so. 
All  I  am  saying  is  the  economic  effect  on 
Infiation  shows  what  the  President  was 
talking  about.  We  can  make  an  argu- 
ment to  cut  billions  of  dollars  from  mlh- 
tary  spending,  and  that  is  far  more  ef- 
fective than  cutting  $1  biUion  from  the 
domestic  side  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  while  we  are  dis- 
cussing that  point,  I  want  to  remind  the 
Senator,  and  have  the  Record  refiect. 
that  this  administration  has  gone  a  long 
way  in  reordering  the  priorities  of  this 
Nation.  As  we  discuss  this  subject,  it  is 
important  to  remind  those  in  this  body 
and   others   around   the   coxmtry   that 
President  Nixon  has  cut  back  on  the 
Defense  budget  by  some  $12  billion;  that 
the  cuts  already  made  and  in  process  will 
eliminate  600,000   jobs  In  the  Defense 
Department,  military  and  otherwise,  and 
wUl  eliminate  about  600,000  civilian  jobs 
in  defense-related  industries.  Needless  to 
say   that  contributes  to  the  vmemploy- 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
complains  about.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
we  should  do  otherwise.  I  think  those 
cuts  were  necessary  and  justified,  and 
they  have  been  made.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration has  reordered  our  priori- 
ties. For  example,  in  1961  we  were  ^lo- 
cating 48  percent  of  the  Nation's  budget 
to  defense  spending. 

Now.  under  the  reordering  of  the 
priorities  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
we  are  now  allocating  not  48  percent  of 
the  national  budget  but  only  37  percent 
of  the  budget  for  national  defense. 

This  Nixon  administration  budget,  for 
the  first  time  in  over  20  years,  is  allo- 


cating a  larger  percentage  of  our  Federal 
spending  for  human  needs,  human  prob- 
lems, and  human  resources  than  It  is  for 
defense  needs. 

But  there  does  come  a  point  when  we 
cannot  cut  back  further  on  defense  with- 
out impairing  our  security.  There  axe 
responsible  people  In  and  out  of  the 
Senate  who  believe  that  we  are  In  dan- 
ger of  cutting  our  defense  appropria- 
tions below  the  minimum  needs  of  na- 
tional security. 

I  have  the  feeling— perhaps  It  is  un- 
justified—that no  matter  how  far  bade 
the  Nixon  administration  would  cut  the 
Defense  budget,  there  still  would  always 
be  some  in  the  Senate  who  would  wwit 
to  cut  it  still  further;  that  no  matter 
how  much  the  Nixon  administration 
might  add  to  education  appropriations, 
there  would  always  be  those  who  would 
want  to  add  still  more. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Michigan 
Uiat  the  facts  are.  No.  1.  that  the  Nixon 
administration    has    not    cut    defense 
spending.  Its  requests  have  been  lower 
but  the  amount  of  spending  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  on  the  same  level  as  in 
1969.  They  were  not  reduced.  They  were 
basing  the  lower  requests  on  the  fact  that 
we  were  deescalating  in  Vietnam  and 
cutting  back  both  the  level  of  activities 
there,  which  saves  money,  and  in  the 
cutting  back  of  troops  there,  which  saves 
money.  That  Is  flne.  I  have  said  again 
and   again   and   again   that  President 
Nixon  deserves  credit.  He  has  reversed 
the  podUon  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. That  is  good.  He  deserves  great 
credit  for  doing  so.  But  if  we  condder 
the  amount  saved  by  cutting  back  in 
Vietnam  and  the  amounts  of  the  NixMi 
requests,  we  find  that  the  rest  of  the 
military  budget  is  at  least  as  high,  in 
fact,  substantially  higher  than  It  was  last 

year-  -    ^  ^  i. 

The  saving  was  entirely  effected  by 
what  happened  In  Vietnam  recently.  But 
the  expenditures,  for  the  rest  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  leaving  out  of  ac- 
count Vietnam  will  be  higher,  substan- 
tially higher. 

In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  cuts  can 
be  made  in  the  military  budget  which  go 
too  far.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
raises  a  good  point.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  beUeve  that  we  should  unilateraUy 
disarm,  or  have  a  weak  military  force, 
or  that  we  can  get  along  spendmg  less 
than  the  Russians  do.  I  beUeve  that  we 
have  to  have  a  strong  military  force.  We 
have  that.  The  Office  of  Strategic  Studies 
in  London  report  that  the  Russians  are 
spending  $40  billion  in  an  equlvaloit 
amount  to  our  cost  of  living  on  the  mili- 
tary. We  are  spending  $70  billion. 

I  think  that  the  military  budget  should 
be  $60  billion  to  $65  biUion  and  we  could 
still  have  a  strong  military  force,  that 
we  would  still  be  able  to  defend  our  coun- 
try and  that  we  would  still  be  able  to 
meet  our  commitments  throughout  the 

world.  . 

Another  element  the  Senator  speaks 
of  about  my  inconsistency  in  agreeing 
that  we  should  cut  back  on  military 
spending  but  at  the  same  time  I  criti<^ 
the  unemployment  situation  as  being  the 


fault  of  the  administration,  what  I  am 
talking  about  on  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation is  this:  that  the  veto  of  the  hous- 
ing bill  can  be  particularly  damaging, 
because  a  relatively  limited  amount  of 
money  can  go  such  a  long  way  in  pro- 
viding Jobs.  The  emergency  housing  leg- 
islation that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  reported,  for  which  I  pro- 
vided an  amendment,  would  increase 
spending  in  housing  by  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  and  that  couple  of 
himdred  million  dollars  would  trigger 
several  bUUon  doUars  of  private  spend- 
ing, which  would  substantially  increase 
employment  and  put  people  to  work 
where  imemployment  is  heavy — over  11 
percent  now  in  the  construction  trades. 
We  are  having  a  real  recession  or  depres- 
sion in  the  housing  Industry  now. 

Thus,  It  seems  to  me,  that  Is  consist- 
ent criticism  of  the  President  for  a  veto 
which  will  have  serious  economic  conse- 
quences in  the  housing  industry. 

FV)r  a  limited  amount  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure, we  would  get  a  substantial 
amount  of  private  activity.  In  doing  so, 
it  would  increase  Federal  revenues.  It 
would  increase  employment,  and  dimin- 
ish unemployment.  ,  ^».  *  *»,„ 
It  Is  for  these  reasons  I  feel  that  the 
President's  vetoes  were  unwise. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  Just  Idle 
telk  on  the  part  of  a  Senator,  saying 
that  Congress  is  going  to  cut  the  miUtary 
budget.  We  cut  it.  We  cut  the  over^ 
budget  last  year  substantially,  I  think. 
The  final  figure  showed,  for  fiscal  1970, 
that  $6.3  billion  was  cut. 

The  determination  on  the  part  or 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
is  that  we  will  cut  below  the  Nixon  re- 
quest again.  Certainly  It  is  a  phony,  un- 
justified argument  to  say  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Democratic  Party,  pM- 
tlculariy,  are  big  spenders,  and  for  the 
■White  House  to  try  to  go  out  and  defeat 
people  for  ofBce  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
cessive spending,  when  the  fact  Is  that 
the  record  In  the  past  and  the  develop- 
ing record  this  year  Indicates  that  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  reduce  President  Nixon  s 
overall  request. 

Once  again,  I  say,  so  far  as  spending 
Is  concerned,  that  Is  the  Issue  the  Pres- 
ident has  raised.  Military  spending  ta 
as  Inflationary  as  any  nonmllitary  spend- 
ing The  Senate  will  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity, as  I  say.  to  cut  the  Presidents 
request  for  military  spending  by  seyeiul 
billion  dollars,  far  below  the  level  hla 
vetoes  would  have  reduced  Federal 
spending. 

FXNSINO  PBOXICIEX   AMKNDIONT 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  get  to  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  by  calling 
attention  to  some  of  the  enormous  over- 
runs which  have  resulted  in  many  cases 
because  of  the  f aUure  to  f oUow  the  '  fly- 
before-you-buy"  principle,  which  my 
amendment  would  reinforce. 

The  ComptroUer  General  made  a  re- 
port this  year  on  the  overruns  In  some  of 
the  major  weapons  systems  we  are  c^ 
structlng  In  this  country  and  compared 
the  plaimlng  estimates  with  the  contract 
definition,  the  cost  estimates,  the  early 
estimates  adjusted  for  quantity  changes. 
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and  the  current  estimates  through  pro- 
gram completion. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
have  these  figures  in  mind  when  it  votes 
on  the  sjnendment.  What  the  amend- 
ment attempts  to  do  is  to  eliminate  or 
sharply  reduce  the  colossal  overrims  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  So  much  of  it  has 
been  because  we  have  proceeded  with 
production  without  having  had  adequate 
testing.  We  have  not  known  whether  the 
weapons  system  would  work.  We  have 
not  known  what  the  cost  would  be  before 
proceeding  to  production. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have  pro- 
ceeded in  some  cases  when  we  should  not 
have  done  so  because  it  was  too  costly, 
and  in  other  cases  we  proceeded  to  pro- 
duce equipment  which  has  not  worked. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  making  that  asser- 
tion as  a  bold  assertion.  The  study  made 
bv  Budget  Bureau  Expert  Richard  Stub- 
bings  showed  that  of  11  major  electronic 
weapons  systems,  only  2  were  able  to  meet 
standard  specifications.  More  than  half — 
six  of  them— failed  to  meet  even  25  per- 
cent of  their  standard  specifications. 
They  fell  far  below  the  standard  specifi- 
cations. 

That  is  why  my  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me.  makes  sense.  Let  me  run  through 
some  of  the  weapons  systems  listed  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 

The  Sliillelagh.  for  example,  had  plan- 
ning estimates  of  S357.4  million.  The  cost 
of  that  is  now  $495.8  million. 

The  AH-10  was  supposed  to  cost  $49.8 
million.  The  cost  of  that,  adjusted  and 
made  comparable,  is  $561  million. 

On  the  Safeguard  system — the  ABM 
which  we  have  t)een  debating  for  the  last 
few  weeks — the  original  plaiming  esti- 
mate was  $4,185  billion.  The  current  es- 
timate, because  of  the  overrun,  is  $5,939 
billion.  That  is  an  overnm  on  that  one 
weapons  system,  the  ABM  system,  of 
more  than  $1.7  billion. 

The  Gama  Goat  is  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  examples  of  poor  perform- 
ance, late  delivery,  and  excessive  costs. 
This  was  designed  to  be  an  automobile. 
It  was  supposed  to  l)e  able  to  travel  in  the 
water  as  well  as  on  land.  It  was  given  to  a 
firm  which  had  no  experience  at  all  in 
constructing  automobiles,  or  ships  for 
that  matter.  But  the  Defense  Department 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  try 
and  develop  a  new  source. 

The  Gama  Goat  was  originally  sup- 
posed to  cost  $69.1  million.  The  cost  now 
is  $438.7  million.  Think  of  that,  Mr. 
President,  from  $69  million,  the  cost  has 
soared  to  $438  million  for  that  one  weap- 
ons system.  Furthermore,  it  is  now  found 
that  the  cargo-canying  capacity  has  not 
increased  at  all  but  the  weight  has  in- 
creased threefold  from  the  original  re- 
quirement. It  is  not  a  satisfactory  ve- 
hicle, though  the  cost  has  been  increased 
by  this  fantastic  amount. 

This  weapons  system  was  not  thor- 
oughly tested  and  proven  before  being 
put  into  production. 

The  Sheridan  tank  has  increased  from 
$422.5  mUlion  to  $498.1  million. 

The  Cheyenne  increased  from  $125.9 
million  to  $201.8  million. 

The  UH-m  has  increased  from  $341.3 
million  to  $1,235  billion. 


Those  are  just  some  of  the  Army  weap- 
ons which  have  increased  in  cost  enor- 
mously, b«ised  on  the  verified  checks  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  between  the 
planning  estimate  and  the  current  esti- 
mate. 

I  might  point  out  that  none  of  these  is 
completed.  Virtually  all  of  them,  based 
on  past  experience,  will  increase  even 
more  imless  we  take  the  kind  of  action 
which  my  amendment  would  put  into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  pointing 
out  some  of  the  enormous  overruns  that 
we  have  had  in  these  weapons  systems, 
the  Immense  increases  from  the  planning 
estimates  to  the  current  estimates,  a 
major  reason  for  those  cost  increases  has 
been  that  Defense  has  moved  from  re- 
search and  development  without  ade- 
quate testing. 

In  doing  this.  I  am  trying  to  justify  my 
amendment  which  would,  of  course,  pro- 
vide that  in  the  event  that  the  Pentagon 
intended  to  proceed  to  production  with- 
out fully  testing,  they  would  have  to  re- 
port that  fact  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

Mr.  President,  en  the  Navy  P-3C.  the 
planning  estimate  was  $1,294.2  billion. 
This  current  cost  estimate  is  now  $2,552.8 
billion. 

AN/BQQ2  has  gone  from  $126.9  million 
to  $269.9  million. 

The  Sparrow  P  has  gone  from  $139.8 
million  to  $1.2  billion.  That  is  one  small 
missile. 

The  Phoenix  has  increased  from  $370.8 
million  to  $1.5  billion. 

The  Mark-46,  model  1,  has  increased 
from  $347  million  to  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. 

The  Mark-48,  model  0,  has  increased 
from  $682.4  million  to  $3.5  billion.  That 
is  an  increase,  Mr.  President,  of  nearly 
$3  billion. 

I  think  it  does  not  help  a  great  deal, 
those  figures,  without  putting  them  in 
perspective.  Three  billion  dollars  Is  far 
more  money  than  we  spent  last  year  for 
all  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
in  this  country.  It  is  about  three  times 
as  much  as  the  Federal  Government 
spent  on  all  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  last  year.  The  overrun  on  that 
one  system,  the  Mark-48,  model  0,  that 
torpedo,  is  almost  $3  billion.  It  is  $2.8 
billion. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  should 
be  put  in  perspective;  the  necessity  for 
meaning  business  and  cracking  down 
on  our  waste  in  procurement.  I  am  not 
saying  we  should  not  have  these  weapons. 
We  have  to  have  these  weapons.  The 
Mark-48,  model  0  Is  necessary  when 
our  potential  enemy  has  a  big  submarine 
fleet.  It  is  important  also  to  develop 
a  weapon  that  will  work.  I  am  asking 
that  when  we  go  ahead  we  do  so  based 
on  thorough  testing  in  advance  so  that 
when  we  go  into  production  we  will  know 
we  will  have  a  weapon  that  will  work  and 
we  will  not  have  to  throw  out  models  we 
produced. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
, Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  could  the 


Senator  from  Wiscorvsin  enlighten  me 
as  to  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  just  in  dollars  alone,  of 
World  War  n? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  estimate 
exactly,  but  I  am  sure  it  would  be  sev- 
eral hundred  billion  dollars.  The  cost 
would  be  enormous. 

I  see  the  point  of  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion: that  no  cost  is  too  great  to  pre- 
vent another  war.  I  agree  with  that 
wholeheartedly.  That  is  why  I  say  these 
weapons  are  necessary;  but  I  say  that 
we  should  get  weapons  that  work.  We  do 
not  prevent  war  by  spending  a  great 
deal  of  money  wastefully  and  getting 
weapons  that  will  not  do  the  job. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's reading  my  mind.  I  was  not  sure 
what  I  was  going  to  say  next,  but  it  is 
clear  to  me  now  what  I  should  have 
said  next.  I  think  the  point  is  well  made 
I  will  not  argue  with  the  Senator  because 
I  think  this  seems  a  good  point  to  make. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
insofar  as  total,  or  almost  total,  involve- 
ment goes,  there  has  been  no  involve- 
ment since  the  end  cf  World  War  H  that 
has  affected  enough  nations  to  charac- 
terize such  involvement  as  World  War 
III?  Will  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Could  there  be  some  va- 
lidity to  the  belief  that  is  held  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  perhaps, 
taken  in  toto,  it  Is  not  always  necessary, 
in  order  to  deter  aggressive  actions  by 
another  country,  to  be  certain  that 
everything  we  do  will  be  effective. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  some  nerve  gas  ready  to  dump  into 
the  ocean  if  the  appropriate  officials,  in- 
cludingShe-cOurts,  can  be  satisfied  that 
there  will  be  no  violation  of  law.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  nerve  gas  was  actually 
ever  tried  out  on  hvunans;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  at 
least,  that  the  fact  that  other  nations 
throughout  the  world  knew  we  were  com- 
petent in  the  aera  of  biological  warfare 
was  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  them  so  that, 
insofar  as  I  know,  none  of  them — none  of 
our  potential  enemies — have  used  nerve 
gas.  They  certainly  have  not  used  them 
extensively  against  us  or  against  those 
countries  that  by  treaty  we  were  sworn 
and  pledged  to  support,  probably  because 
they  knew  we  had  some  gases,  too. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  sure  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  the  fact.  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  decided  against  our 
production  of  nerve  gas  and  posion 
gases,  and  I  think  the  decision  to  bury 
them  at  sea  is  a  wise  decision.  I  think 
it  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  rely  on 
our  nuclear  power.  If  any  nation  should 
be  so  stupid  and  brutal  as  to  attack  us 
with  any  biological  weapons  such  as 
nerve  gas  and  those  vicious  weap>ons,  we 
would  retaliate,  and  we  would  be  able  to 
do  so  with  such  devastating  power  that 
they  could  be  deterred.  We  could  wipe 
them  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  think 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  and  Presl- 
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dent  Nixon  were  right  in  deciding  we  are 
not  going  to  produce  these  poison  gases. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor's conclusion.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  decison  reached  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  there  is  no  longer  the 
need  for  these  gases,  which  constituted 
much  of  our  biological  warfare  weap- 
onry; and  yet  I  think  at  the  time  they 
were  brought  into  being — and  I  do  not 
know  how  old  they  are — I  suspect  they 
served  a  useful  purpose. 

I  can  recall,  and  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  can  recall,  that  following 
World  War  I  there  were  dire  predictions 
that  the  next  war  would  wipe  out  much 
of  humanity  because  with  the  gases  that 
had  been  developed  there  would  be  little 
question  they  would  be  used  and  we 
would  see  gases  released  on  the  battle- 
field and  into  the  atmosphere  and  whole 
populations  would  be  be  destroyed.  Yet 
the  Senator  knows  so  well,  that  there 
was  practically  no  use  of  poison  gases  in 
Worid  War  U. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  entirely  valid  to  say 
that  we  have  to  test  fliy,  so  to  speak,  or 
test  every  piece  of  weaponry  we  have  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  deterrent  effect 
that  we  would  hope  our  arsenal,  replete 
in  all  Its  ramifications,  will  have  in  order 
to  achieve  the  objective  of  prevention. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  good  point.  Some  things  we  can- 
not test.  For  instance,  we  could  not 
test  the  ABM.  How  could  we  test  the 
ABM  without  having  an  attack;  and,  if 
we  did,  of  course,  we  would  have  fall- 
out, we  would  have  violated  the  t«st  ban 
treaty,  we  would  have  accidentia  deaths, 
and  we  would  have  pollution  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  cannot  be  done. 

All  I  say  is  that  where  you  carmot 
test  the  weapons  before  production  you 
should  have  a  report  on  it  so  that  the 
committees  and  Congress  are  made 
aware  and  able  to  determine  whether, 
In  view  of  the  fact  it  is  untested,  we 
should  go  ahead. 

We  have  this  long  record  of  terrific 
overrun  largely  because  we  have  gone 
into  production  before  we  had  a  proven 
model.  This  did  not  originate  with  me, 
but  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
with  the  Milestone  concept  a  year  ago, 
and  reinforced  this  year  with  the  "fly- 
before-you-buy"  and  once  again  by 
the  Fitzhugh  Commission,  consisting 
largely  of  defense  contractors  who  rec- 
ommended that  this  is  the  kind  of  pol- 
icy that  should  be  followed. 

We  have  a  number  of  weapon  sys- 
tems, including  the  weapon  systems  in 
this  bill,  in  which  we  are  providing  pro- 
duction money  without  testing  in  ad- 
vance. Maybe  that  is  all  right,  but  we 
should  have  identification  of  the  par- 
ticular weapon  system  where  this  is  true. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further?  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  has  a  prepared 
speech  that  he  wishes  to  deliver  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  have  some 
matters  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  think  these  questions 
are  very  helpful. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  They  are  very  helpful 
to  me  and  I  do  appreciate  the  courtesy 


of  the  distinguished  Senator  frtmi  Wis- 
consin who  has  been  most  generous  and 
grsusious,  as  he  always  is. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  this  question. 
When  was  the  estimate  made  on  the 
Shillelagh,  which  was  estimated  at  $357 
million? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  sure  when 
the  date  actually  was.  It  was  the  date 
when  they  first  made  the  request  for  the 
Shillelagh  and  made  their  pains.  I  can- 
not give  the  Senator  the  precise  date 
on  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  was  a  few  years  ago? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  general  thrust 
of  the  Senator's  question,  which  Is  per- 
fectly proper  to  put  this  matter  in  per- 
spective, is  that  the  estimates,  by  sind 
large,  occurred  several  years  ago,  in  most 
cases  3  or  4  or  5  years  ago.  In  some  cases 
it  might  go  back  beyond  that,  but  gener- 
ally it  is  3  or  4  or  5  years.  In  that  time 
we  have  had  Inflation.  In  that  time  we 
have  had  other  problems.  In  almost 
every  case,  however,  there  is  a  built-in 
inflation  factor  so  that  the  estimates 
take  into  account  the  assumption  that 
there  is  going  to  be  inflation. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  year  inflation 
has  exceeded  the  estimates,  but  very 
little  of  this  increase,  over  a  3-  or  4-year 
period,  can  be  accounted  for  by  inflation. 

When  the  cost  of  the  Mark  48-0  goes 
from  an  originally  estimated  cost  of 
$682.4  million  to  $3,570  million,  that  ob- 
viously Is  not  due  to  inflation.  That  is 
like  buying  a  small  house  for  $6,000  or 
$7,000 — it  would  have  to  be  a  very 
small  house— and  finding  after  a  few 
years  It  Is  going  to  cost  $35,000.  Infla- 
tion might  be  a  part  of  it,  but  certainly 
it  would  not  be  most  of  it.  Most  of  It  is 
due  to  not  knowing  the  kind  of  weapon 
that  wsis  going  to  t>e  produced  before 
they  went  ahead  and  produced  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  more  information  on  the  Mark  48-0 
than  I  have.  Would  it  be  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  that  estimate  may  have 
been  made  several  years  ago? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  That  was  made 
in  1963. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  1963? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  program 
definition  was  in  1963. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  And  it  is  now  estimated 
that  It  will  cost  $3.5  billion.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  It  will  cost  five  times  as  much. 
I  do  not  think  anything  that  has  liap- 
pened  since  1963,  particularly  the  cost 
of  manufacttiring  equipment,  can  ac- 
count for  that  difference.  I  do  not  have 
the  economic  indicators  with  me  right 
here,  but  there  has  been  far  less  infla- 
tion in  that  area  than  there  has  been  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Most  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  in  services. 
The  wholesale  costs  have  not  Increased 
as  much.  The  costs  of  manufacturing  has 
gone  up  moderately.  Wages  have  gone 
up  a  great  deal,  of  course,  but  nothing 
like  a  flvefold  increase  since  1963. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  am  very  much  interested,  and 
appreciate  his  keen  attention  to  this 
problem.  It  is  a  concern  that  I  think  all 
of  us  share.  We  certainly  want  to  see 
our  Government  spend  its  money  wisely, 


that  the  contracts  entered  Into  are  dis- 
charged faithfully,  and  that  there  is  Just 
as  strict  an  elimination  of  waste  as  can 
possibly  take  place. 

Yet  I  must  confess  to  an  overriding, 
continuing,  and  agonizing  concern  that 
disturbs  me.  I  was  reminded  yesterday 
of  that  when  I  read  that  the  Israelis 
have  charged  a  faithlessness  on  the  part 
of  at  least  one  of  the  countries  about  the 
ceasefire  that  was  called  for  by  our  coun- 
try. We  are  being  called  upon  now  to  see 
that  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire  are  kept; 
that  they  are  not  violated. 

I  do  not  know  what  further  action  or 
what  further  response  the  nation  of  Is- 
rael may  call  upon  us  to  perform  or  to 
do  in  order  to  hold  them  whole  and  im- 
mime  from  the  damage  that  could  re- 
sult from  actions  that  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  pledge  that  I  understand  was 
made  by  the  countries  that  were  in 
agreement  on  the  cease-fire. 

With  a  budget  in  excess  of  $200  bil- 
lion, all  of  us  have  a  responsibility  and 
a  duty  to  examine  each  expenditure 
closely  and  critically.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  defense  of  our  country,  I  feel 
somewhat  differently  than  I  do  concern- 
ing ordinary  expenditures. 

I  cannot  be  as  disturbed  if  we  do  those 
things  which  reflect  the  consensus  of 
persons  In  the  administration  and  in  the 
Defense  Department  upon  whom  we 
must  rely.  I  know  they  are  all  good 
Americans.  I  think  they  are  all  reason- 
able people.  I  think  they  all  pay  taxes, 
the  same  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  do.  I  do  not  believe  they  want  to 
see  money  wasted  any  more  than  any- 
body else  does.  But  if  we  have  to  err — 
if  occasionally  we  have  to  buy  an  Item 
of  weaponry  without  knowing  precisely 
how  it  may  perform — If  It  adds  to  the 
credibility  of  our  defensive  posture  and 
discourages  aggression  by  oUier  nations 
that  may  not  be  as  peacefully  inclined 
as  I  continue  to  believe  Americans  are, 
then  I  am  wlll^  to  go  along  with  that 
overrun. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he 
shares  my  feeling  generally  in  this  re- 
spect: That  it  is  not  like  buying  sacks  of 
potatoes  or  bushels  of  wheat,  that  stand- 
ards smd  uniformity  are  not  established, 
if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
new  weapons  made  by  the  Russians  and 
by  the  Chinese,  which  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  call  their 
bluff  and  persuade  them  from  doing 
something  aggressive,  as  we  did  so  suc- 
cessfully when  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  "Get  your  missiles  out  of 
Cuba."  That  was  all  he  had  to  say.  I 
think  they  got  the  message  pretty  well. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that 
when  we  are  dealing  in  this  area  we  may 
not  be  able  to  employ  the  effective  stand- 
ards and  the  testing  and  the  test  flights 
£is  well  as  we  can  in  other  areas  of  our 
procurement? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  it  were  an  occa- 
sional sltiiatlon,  where  once  in  a  while 
perhaps  a  weapon  system  cost  much  more 
than  was  originally  estimated.  I  would 
agree  there  would  be  no  reason  to  be 
alarmed.  But  it  is  not  occasional;  this 
is  the  rule. 

The  Comptroller  General  made  a  study 
of  38  major  weapons  systems.  That  was 
the  number  he  examined  into.  The  flnd- 
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Ing  was  that  most  of  them  cost  far  above 
their  estimates,  not  as  a  matter  of  in- 
flation, but  a  cost  much  more  than  pos- 
sibly could  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
Inflation.  , . 

Mr  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  would 
permit  a  question.  Over  what  period  of 
time  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  We  are  talking  about 
1963. 1964. 1965.  and  up  to  1970,  weapons 
systems  now  being  developed. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Five,  6.  or  7  years? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Five.  6.  or  7  years; 
some  less  than  that,  some  more. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  in  the 
Pentagon,  there  is  agreement  among 
contractors,  there  is  agreement  by  al- 
most everybody,  that  we  have  made  a 
mistake  by  proceeding  too  fast,  by  not 
testing  thoroughly  before  we  proceeded 
to  get  into  production.  Secretary  Laird 
announced  this  principle  of  adequate 
testing  a  vear  ago.  as  the  "MUestone 
Program."  And  yet  Defense  is  still  askmg 
for  weapon  system  after  weapon  system 
without  testing.  We  are  merely  saying 
that  when  they  do  it,  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
ibe  Senate  and  the  House  are  to  be  noti- 
fied in  advance,  so  that  we  in  Congress 
will  have  the  information  and  be  in  a 
positon  to  appraise  whether  or  not  we 
should  go  ahead  with  the  production 
money. 

This  time  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  the  good  Judgment  and 
wisdom,  in  many  cases,  to  deny  produc- 
tion money  to  the  Defense  Department 
on  the  grounds  that  they  did  not  follow 
this  principle.  I  am  saying  this  is  good, 
and  commending  them  for  it;  but  I  am 
sa>1ng  in  addition  that  all  of  us  should 
be  notified  by  the  notice  my  amendment 
requires  from  the  Pentagon  whenever 
they  are  violating  this  principle  and  pro- 
ceeding with  production  before  testing  is 
completed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
opinion,  or  did  I  understand  the  Senator 
to  say  that  the  Comptroller  General  has 
said  we  were  proceeding  too  fast?  Who 
was  it  that  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Comptroller 
General,  in  his  findings  and  conclusions, 
had  a  number  of  recommendations  and 
suggestions  dealing  with  this  situation, 
and  of  course  he  is  very  careful  not  to 
criticize,  but  primarily  to  submit  the  facts 
and  let  Congress  draw  its  own  conclu- 
sions. 

These  were  the  conclusions  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  of  the  Pitzhugh  Commission 
which  made  the  study,  and  of  the  latest 
study  made  by  a  group  of  defense  con- 
tractors, which  came  out  Just  the  other 
day. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Who  was  it  that  made 
the  observation  that  our  method  of  ac- 
quisition of  weaponry  reflected  the  fact 
that  we  were  proceeding  too  fast?  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  got  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  the  Pitzhugh 
report  indicated  that  they  felt  we  werp 
proceeding  too  fast,  and  that  we  should 
foUow  the  so-caUed  fly-before-you-buy 
procedure. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  is  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  our  amazing  arsenal  of  weap- 
onry? 
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Mr  PROXMIRE.  Well,  of  course,  there 

are  several  purposes.  One  purpo^.  the 

strategic  purpose.  Is  to  have  a  sufficient 

arsenal  to  discourage  a  nuclear  attack 

so  that  the  opposition  will  know  that,  if 

they  attack  us.  we  can  retaUate  even 

more  devastatingly  with  a  second  strike. 

We  have  other  purposes,  of  course.  To 

help  protect  our  interests  throughout 

the  world;  our  general  purpose  forces 

are  for  that  purpose.  .   .    ,     „ 

The  main  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  keep 

the  peace.  That  Is  the  overall  purpose 

in  developing  this  arsenal. 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  last  ob- 
servation the  Senator  made,  when  he  said 
the  main  purpose  is  to  keep  the  peace.  I 
quite  agree  with  him  that  I  think  that  is 
certainly  one  of  our  primary  purposes. 
When  we  were  discussing  these  poison- 
ous gases,  the  Senator  said,  in  effect,  that, 
now  that  greater  reliance  is  placed  upon 
our  nuclear  missUe  weaponry,  we  have 
found  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  mili- 
tary it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  maintam 
an  arsenal  replete  with  poisonous  gases. 
But  might  it  not  be  said,  in  all  honesty, 
that  the  phUosophy  which  I  think  epit- 
omized   Secretary    McNamara's    tenure 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  probably  placed 
too   much   reliance   upon   the   ultimate 
weapon,  the  nuclear  missUe,  and  did  not 
give  sufficient  credence  to  the  interme- 
diate weapons  with  which  we  can  su?- 
cessf  ully  pursue  a  war  short  of  an  all-out 
nuclear  exchange? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  is  correct.  During  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's teniure  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, we  substantially  increased  the 
number  of  divisions  we  had,  the  amount 
of  firepower  we  had,  and  the  strength 
of  our  general  purpose  force  as  well  as 
our  nuclear  force.  We  went,  as  I  under- 
stand, from  12  divisions  to  16  divisions, 
and  we  acquired  far  more  firepower,  of 
an  order  of  50  to  100  percent  more  fire- 
power. In  a  period  of  relatively  few  years. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  What  was  the  reason 
for  that,  would  the  Senator  know? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  the  adminis- 
trations were  concerned  with  brush-fire 
wars  They  were  concerned  with  the 
situation  in  the  world,  which  did  seem 
to  become  more  dangerous  or  difficult 
during  that  period  of  time  than  It  had 
been  before. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Was  It  also  to  make 
possible  our  sending  of  ground  forces 
into  Vietnam,  imder  President  Johnson? 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  pri- 
marily about  before  1965,  when  we  sent 
most  of  the  men  In.  In  March  of  1965. 
our  ground  forces  in  Vietnam  were 
29  500.  which  was  a  lot  of  men,  but  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  niunber  we  have 
now,  and  the  number  we  had  later  under 
the  Johnson  action. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did  not  mean  to  Inter- 
rupt the  Senator.  I  appreciate  his  re- 
sponse. ^  .  , 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  us  get  back 
quickly  to  a  question  the  Senator  asked 
which  relates  to  this  amendment  and 
the  reason  I  am  proposing  it,  when  I  said 
we  should  follow  the  "fiy-before-you- 
buy"  principle,  and  I  indicated  I  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  GAO  bad  made 
a  specific  recommendation  In  that  area. 
I  now  find  that  they  have.  Here  is  what 
they  said  In  connection  with  these  over- 
nms: 


The  General  Accounting  Office  believes 
that  one  of  the  moet  important  causes  for 
cost  growth  iB  starting  the  acquisition  of  a 
weapons  system  before  It  has  been  ad- 
equately demonstrated  that  there  Is  reason- 
able expectation  of  successful  development. 
Because  of  the  substantial  number  of  such 
cases  found,  GAO  concluded  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  not  been  effectively 
administering  this  process. 


The  date  of  this  report  was  February 
6  1970.  So  this  Is  a  clear  criticism  by  the 
daneral    Accounting    Office    based    on 
auditing  our  38  major  weapons  systems. 
Mr     HANSEN.    Mr.    President,    if    I 
could.  I  should  like  to  observe  that  ap- 
parenOy.  within  the  time  frame  that  the 
Senator   has   been   choosing   for   these 
comparisons,  there  was  an  elapsed  period 
of  some  5  to  7  years,  and  it  is  Uie  opinion 
of  at  least  this  Senator  that  many  times 
the  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert 
McNamara,  overrode  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  military  and  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Despite  their  unfavorable 
reports  on  such  weapons  as  the  TPX,  he 
proceeded  unilaterally  to  insist  that  we 
had  to  go  forward  with  these  things,  and 
I  think  we  are  paying  for  it  now.  We  are 
catching  up  with  a  policy  that  I  thmk 
was  badly  misdirected. 

I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  the 
sincerity  of  former  Secretary  McNamara; 
I  have  greatest  respect  and  regard  for 
him  but  I  think  he  was  overconfident  as 
to  his  own  wisdom.  He  failed  to  heed 
those  around  him,  those  upon  whom  I 
think  he  might  weU  have  reUed,  or  at 
least  counseled  with,  in  some  good  de- 
cisions that  would  have  served  this 
country  well.  But  despite  the  protests  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  service,  he 
tried  to  put  aU  of  the  components  that 
the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Air  Force 
wanted  into  one  airplane,  and  wound  up 
with  a  colossal  bltmder. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  many  of  the 
things  we  are  talking  about  today  refiect 
what  I  think  of  and  what  I  characterize 
as  his  singular  Ineptitude  in  this  one 

area.  .     ^^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  think  there  is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around,  because 
these  costs  have  been  scandalously  high. 
There  has  been  much  ineptitude,  as  the 
Senator  has  said. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  Secretary 
McNamara  was  an  extraordinarily  able 
man  in  many  respects.  He  had  the  ca- 
ppcity  to  come  before  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  without  any 
aides  or  any  notes,  and  answer  questions 
for  8  or  10  hours,  accurately  and  com- 
pletely. I  once  asked  him  how  he  was 
able  to  do  that.  He  said.  "It  is  because 
I  do  my  own  work." 

He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  put  to- 
•rpther  his  own  budgets.  That  tells  a  lot 
about  him.  both  as  to  his  weaknesses  and 
his  strengths.  He  was  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  when  I  was  there,  and 
we  both  took  a  course  in  business  policy 
analysis.  The  purpose  of  the  course  was 
to  teach  students  how  to  delegate  au- 
thority. I  do  not  want  to  criticize  Bob 
McNamara  too  strongly— I  think  he  was 
a  fine  effective  Secretary  of  Defense— 
but  I  do  think  perhaps  the  Senator  is 
correct,  that  he  should  have  delegated 
authority  more  effectively  than  he  did  in 
the  procurement  area.  Obviously  some- 
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one  was  not  watching  the  shots  the  way 
he  should  have  during  those  years  when 
Secretary  McNamara  was  working  so 
hard  with  President  Johnson  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  could  not  concentrate 
on  this  enormously  expensive  area  of 
procurement,  where  more  attention  was 
needed.  I  think  the  Senator  makes  a  good 
point. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  criticism  Is  to 
be  confined  to  Secretary  McNamara.  This 
criticism  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  relates  to  what  was  going  on  on 
February  6.  1970.  They  say  that  at  that 
time  the  GAO  concluded  that  the  DOD 
had  not  been  effectively  administering 
this  major  weapons  procurement  process. 
At  that  time,  the  present  President  had 
been  in  office  for  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  be  political 
on  this  question.  We  all  make  mistakes 
and  if  there  is  any  area  in  our  Govern- 
ment which  we  trj'  to  isolate  from  poli- 
tics, it  Is  that  of  militars'  policy.  I  believe 
we  did  not  have  a  politically  motivated 
Secretary-  of  Defense  in  Robert  Mc- 
Namara. nor  do  we  have  one  now.  We 
have  an  able  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
Mel  Laird.  But  I  do  think  we  should  try, 
as  we  are  trjing,  to  correct  these  mis- 
takes by  our  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  is  saying,  a^d  completely  agree 
with  his  objectives 

I  must  say  that  lithlnk  it  Is  a  little  un 
fair,  though,  to  nwike  the  comparisons 
within  the  time  frame  that  the  Senator 
has  chosen.  I  recognize  his  reasons  for 
doing  that:  because  these  happen  to  be 
the  times  when  the  estimates  were  first 
made  and  reflect  what  the  cost  estimates 
are  today. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  could  talk 
about  many  other  things.  Take  medicare, 
for  example.  The  medicare  program 
initially  was  thought  to  have  been  ac- 
tuarially sound.  Every  time  It  has  been 
reviewed,  every  time  a  new  estimate  has 
been  made  of  that  program,  the  cost  has 
escalated.  So  that  today,  from  the  In- 
formation I  have,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Finance  Committee,  of 
wiiich  I  am  a  member,  the  last  flgure  I 
heard  was  that  within  25  years,  medicare 
will  be  In  the  red  to  the  extent  of  $216 
billion. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  To 
get  back  to  the  military,  when  we  are 
comparing  costs  that  were  made  5  to  7 
years  ago,  that  seems  to  me  not  to  be  so 
much  an  indictment  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  would  be  the  case  if  the 
Senator  were  able  to  show  that  in  the 
last  year,  operating  with  a  different  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  with  a  different  ad- 
ministration the  same  overruns  had  oc- 
curred. I  am  not  trying  to  put  any  politics 
Into  this;  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  Robert  McNamara  Is  a  most 
unusual,  a  most  talented,  a  most  bril- 
liant man.  I  am  a  greater  admirer  of  his, 
as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is. 
Because  he  was  so  competent,  because  he 
did  have  a  photographic  mind  and  was 
able,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  to  appear 
before  committees  and  testify  for  8  to  10 
hours  without  a  single  person  at  his 
right  or  his  left,  certainly  does  attest  to 


the  fact  that  he  has  a  keen,  brilliant, 
retentive  mind.  Unfortunately — and  I  say 
this  with  a  heavy  heart— he  was  too 
confident  In  his  own  good  judgment.  In 
his  own  ability  to  make  many  judgments 
in  many  areas  that  I  think  were  not  the 
best  and  might  have  been  made  with 
greater  soimdness  had  he  chosen,  as  I 
think  he  should  have,  to  seek  the  advice 
of  people  In  the  military,  people  whose 
business  it  Is  to  know  about  these  things, 
as  I  now  suggest  is  being  done  under  the 
present  Secretary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  pick  up  that 
point. 

The  Senator  says  that  the  present  Sec- 
retary is  consulting  with  people  In  the 
business  who  know  how  this  Is  (Hjerating. 
That  is  correct. 

One  of  the  purposes  in  appointing  the 
Fltzhugh  Ccmmission  was  for  that  rea- 
son. I  have  criticized  that  Commission 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many 
reasons,  but  I  think  that  In  recommend- 
ing this  principle  they  are  right. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  take 
the  principle  these  men  recommended 
and  write  It  into  the  law  as  part  of  my 
amendment.  My  amendment  would  say 
that  what  they  said,  what  the  Comp- 
troller General  says,  what  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  now  says.  Is  that  we  should 
be  notified  In  advance  when  they  de- 
part from  tWs  principle.  That  Is  all  it 
says.  It  does  not  cut  out  any  funds.  It 
does  not  say,  "You  cannot  go  ahead 
vrtth  this  program."  It  says,  "We  would 
like  to  know  If  you  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed to  production  before  you  test.  If 
you  are  going  to  buy  before  you  fly.  We 
want  to  know  it." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  most  generous  to  permit  me  to  ex- 
plore with  him  these  questions  of  mu- 
tual concern.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
Intrude  further  upon  his  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  how  grateful  I  am  to  him, 
how  very  much  I  applaud  his  objectives, 
but  how  I  am  inclined  to  disagree  with 
some  of  the  approaches  he  makes  In 
seeking  those  objectives. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
giished  Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  has 
been  very  helpful  In  his  questioning,  ex- 
tremely courteous,  and  I  think  he  has 
brought  out  some  points  In  the  amend- 
ment very  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  comparing  these  flg- 
ures,  I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that,  whereas  the  »tork  48,  model  0  was 
something  that  goes  back  to  1963,  some 
of  these  are  much  more  recent  In  terms 
of  their  planning  estimates  than  others. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  situation  in  which 
in  a  couple  of  years,  in  some  cases,  we 
have  had  an  enormous  increase  in  cost. 
We  have  the  S-3A,  which  went  from 
$1.7  billion  to  $2.9  billion. 

We  have  the  F-14  flghter  plane,  which 
went  from  $6.1  billion  to  $8.2  biUion. 

We  have  the  F-4J,  which  went  from 
$770  million  to  $2,743  billion. 

These  are  Increases  of  approximately 
$1  billion.  In  some  cases  $1.5  billion — ^In 
one  case.  $2  billion— In  another  $3  bil- 
lion, in  single  weapons  systems. 

Let  me  put  that  into  perspective  with 
the  kind  of  action  recently  taken  by  the 


President  In  vetoing  legislation.  The 
amount  we  are  going  to  spend  in  the 
budget,  on  the  basis  of  President  Nixon's 
recommendation,  for  example,  for  all  the 
low-rent  public  housing  in  the  country 
Is  $646  million.  That  is  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  as  much  as  the  overrun  en  just 
one  of  these  weapons  systems. 

The  amount  on  model  cities,  a  great 
program,  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
significant  programs  in  this  country, 
is  $530  million.  Again,  that  Is  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  or  one-sixth  as  much 
as  wc  spent  in  the  overrun  on  the  Mark 
48A,  model  0  torpedo. 

I  might  pomt  out  that  the  Mark  48 
torpedo  has  very  serious  technical  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  the  Navy  now  says  it  will 
not  deliver  the  model  0,  on  which  we 
have  spent  so  much  money.  Instead,  they 
are  going  to  try  to  revise  versions  model 
I  and  model  U.  They  say  that  under 
present  circumstances  they  have  to  be 
very  careful  about  further  production 
because  model  0  is  so  noisy  and,  of 
course,  the  submarine  can  detect  when 
the  torpedo  is  coming  and  avoid  it.  The 
whole  purpose  Is  that  the  toipedo  be 
able  to  approach  a  submarine  so  quietly 
that  It  cannot  be  detected. 

Here,  again,  will  we  fly  before  we  buy? 
I  do  not  know  that  "fly"  would  apply 
to  the  submarine,  but  we  should  test  be- 
fore we  produce. 

Then  we  have  the  comparison  of  the 
amount  we  spend  on  housing  for  the 
elderly.  I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
this  very  fine  program  and  of  its  con- 
structive health  In  building  a  more  hu- 
mane society  and  giving  to  the  elderly  a 
better  opportunity.  We  spent  $29  million 
on  that  program.  That  is  approximately 
one  one-hundredth  of  the  overnm  on 
one  of  these  weapons  systems. 

Vocational  education,  $329  million. 
That  Is  approximately  one-tenth  of  the 
overrun  on  the  Mark  48. 

If  we  add  up  all  the  amounts,  we  spend 
on  low-rent  public  housing,  housing  for 
the  elderly,  water  and  sewer  grants, 
model  cities,  higher  education,  vocational 
education,  and  on-job  training,  it  adds 
up  to  a  fraction  of  the  $23  billion  over- 
run that  we  have  on  these  major  weap- 
ons systems. 

Once  again,  I  would  agree  with  the 
thrust  of  what  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  been  saying,  that,  of  course, 
you  have  overruns  when  you  have  Infla- 
tion, when  you  have  a  new  state  of  the 
art.  when  you  have  a  technology  that 
changes;  This  is  Inevitable.  I  am  sajrlng, 
however,  that  we  have  an  absolute  duty 
to  do  our  level  best  to  hold  down  this 
excessive  cost  as  much  as  we  can;  and 
one  way  we  can  do  so  moderately  and 
In  co<HJerati<m  with  the  Pentagon  Is  fbr 
them  to  let  us  know  when  they  are  pro- 
ceeding with  production  without  ade- 
quate testing. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  proceed  with  a 
few  more  of  these  enormously  costly 
weapons  systems. 

We  have  the  LHA,  $651  million  to 
$1,427  billion— another  huge  increase  in 
cost. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  this  point  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  made  available  to  me,  through 
his  staff,  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
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Defense  which  opposes  this  amendment. 
I  should  like  to  read  this  letter  on  the 
amendment  from  Secretary  Laird. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  a  copy  for  the 
Senator.  I  was  going  to  xise  the  letter 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right  for  the  Senator  to  read  it — 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  feel  that  the  Senator 

should.  , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator,  not  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Go  ahead  and  read  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  perfectly 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  Go  ahead.  It  is  in 
line  with  the  Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  my  fault.  It  was 
made  available  to  me  and  I  should  have 
checked  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  who  was  the  recipient 
of  the  letter.  I  want  to  say  that  his  co- 
operation and  that  of  his  staff  has  been 
excellent.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  to  embarrass  him  or  his  staff.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, if  he  cares  to  do  so.  if  he  would 
read  It.  as  It  would  be  better,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  read  it.  whenever  he 
wishes,  or  to  have  it  printed  In  the 
Record  as  I  intended  to,  and  then  I  can 
comment  on  it  at  a  later  time.  That  would 
be  the  proper  procedure.  I  want  to 
apologize 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  all  right.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  have  other  ma- 
terial here.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will 
get  to  use  it  or  not.  I  may  or  may  not 
use  it.  The  Senator  has  it  there.  The 
Senator  should  go  ahead  and  comment  on 
it  if  the  Senator  wishes.  It  is  entirely 
aU  right. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  a  time  for  voting  on  it  has 
already  been  agreed  upon  for  Monday 
afternoon  next.  The  amendment  has 
been  under  discussion  by  the  Senate  this 
morning.  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I 
favor  full  consideration  of  the  Fitzhugh 
recommendations.  They  had  an  able 
panel.  I  understand  that  they  really  put 
in  a  lot  of  work  on  it.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  is  a 
man  of  fine  background  and  tremen- 
dous business  experience. 

However,  with  the  same  emphasis,  let 
me  say  to  every  Member,  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  the  press — to  every- 
one— that  no  finer  Illustration  exists  of 
the  necessity  for  examination  and  study 
by  competent  staff  members,  and  a 
weighing  and  evaluation  of  the  recom- 
mendations by  men  competent  not  only 
in  business  but  also  in  connection  with 
defense  matters.  We  could  have  no  better 
Illustration  than  this  of  the  necessity  for 
this  analysis  and  examination. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  proposes  to  do  and  plans 
to  do.  It  is  not  under  any  pressure  from 
anyone  but  proposes  to  make  a  study  out 
of  a  sense  of  duty.  "ITiis  report  has  been 
out  only  2  or  3  weeks  and  naturally  there 
has  not  been  time  to  get  into  it.  I  would 
not  dare — I  repeat,  dare — make  recom- 
mendations here  for  any  of  these  poli- 


cies and  these  recommendations  about 
weapons  systems  to  be  written  into  law 
unta  they  had  been  evaluated  and 
analyzed.  ^  ^ 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  doubt  that 
there  is  something  of  value  here.  The 
report  of  the  committee  which  was  filed 
is  of  value  to  the  bill.  The  testimony  we 
took  is  of  value.  It  is  also  of  value  to  our 
staff  members.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  in  the  hearings  about  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Fitzhugh  panel. 
There  could  not  be,  because  they  had  not 
been  made,  although  some  of  the  things 
recommended  are  practiced  and  carried 
out  in  the  committee's  recommendations, 
and  are  also  practiced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

But  all  the  ordinary  processes  of 
legislation  and  safeguards  for  sound 
legislation  are  lacking — 1-a-c-k-i-n-g — 
in  this  matter.  We  have  before  us  only 
the  recommendations  for  these  far- 
reaching  matters  by  the  panel  itself.  I 
suppose  that  they  would  be  disappointed 
to  think  that  their  report  did  not  get  any 
more  study  or  any  more  consideration 
than  just  to  be  picked  up  here  and  put 
in  an  amendment  on  the  floor  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  unthinkable  to  me,  but  it  is 
a  challenge,  too.  We  must  get  into  it. 

I  am  opposed  to  it,  regardless  of  what 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  said.  I  do  not 
have  to  read  the  letter  from  Secretary 
Laird  to  give  my  reasons,  but  he  did  write 
a  letter  about  it  and  I  am  glad  that  he 
did  and  has  supplied  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  with  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

But  I  am  talking  now  not  from  the 
letter  but  from  the  practical  side  of  these 
tilings.  I  have  here  a  quotation  from  the 
report  that  I  will  state  briefly: 

A  new  development  policy — a  new  devel- 
opment policy  for  weapons  systems  and  other 
hardware  should  be  formulated  and  promul- 
gated to  cause  reduction  of  technical  risks 
through  demonstrated  hardware  before  full 
scale  development  and  provide  needed  flex- 
ibility In  acqiUsUlon. 


The  new  policy  should  provide- 


Then  it  sets  forth  those  provisions. 

We  find  here  that  this  amendment  just 
picks  up  those  provisions  and  writes 
them  in  and  proposes  them  as  hard  law. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  recom- 
mended policies  for  consideration.  The 
panel  itself  did  not  undertake  to  say  that 
these  policies  should  become  law  just  as 
written.  They  were  mere  proposals  for 
weapons  systems.  They  did  not  undertake 
to  describe  weapons  systems.  This  is  all 
general  language.  It  htis  value.  It  raises 
good  points. 

But  the  idea  of  their  being  put  into 
the  statute  without  any  preliminary 
work,  examination  or  weighing  of  all 
considerations  is  unwise  unsoimd  and 
dangerous.  It  will  create  confusion  and 
cause  uncertainty  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  in  the  business  world  so  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  not  only  cause  a  loss 
of  time,  but  will  also  greatly  increase 
the  costs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  they  try  to  proceed. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  operate  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  reference  to  these  weapons  systems 
if  we  had  this  written  into  law.  I  doubt 
if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
given  a  full  report.  I  know  that  we  have 
not.  I  do  not  have  available  now  a  full 


report  on  the  amount  of  paperwork  and 
reporting  and  everything  that  could  be 
and  would  be  required  under  the  sweep- 
ing provisions  of  this  amendment. 

The  Department  of  Defense  now  has 
38  systems  in  connection  with  weapons 
that  they  are  reporting  on  to  the  Senate 
by  way  of  selected  acquisition  reports. 

There  are  over  90  systems  large 
enough  to  require  development  concept 
papers — that  Is  authorization  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  proceed  from 
phase  to  phase  under  the  present  prac- 
tice. .  ^^ 
There  are  over  600  programs  in  the 
present  Department  of  Defense  budget. 
Most  of  these  elements  are  divided  into 
a  number  of  projects,  and  each  of  these 
thousands  of  projects  are  now  described 
in  detail  as  a  part  of  the  detail  for  the 
budget. 

This  requires  an  atmlysis  of  the  whys 
and  wherefores  on  each  of  these  projects 
and  a  report  to  Congress.  It  Involves  a 
phenomenal  amoimt  of  paperwork  both 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
prodded.  We  have  done  some  of  that 
prodding.  We  have  received  some  of  those 
reports.  We  have  also  been  prodded  to 
keep  down  some  of  the  paperwork  and 
the  niunber  of  reporU  and  data  required 
to  be  furnished. 

I  use  this  as  an  illustration  of  how 
carefully  we  ought  to  weigh  and  cor»sider 
what  would  be  helpful  and  essential  and 
would  be  used  by  Congress  and  stop  our 
legislative  requirements  right  there. 

It  is  a  monumental  task.  It  would  take 
a  lot  of  hard,  dedicated  work  by  capable 
staff  members  of  the  committee  and  also 
employees  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  term  "production,"  although  In 
common  use,  is  variously  interpreted  as 
it  relates  to  different  weapons  systems. 
We  refer  to  production.  Then  we  refer 
to  weapons  systems.  What  is  a  weapons 
system?  I  would  not  think  of  having 
any  legislation  along  this  line,  as  I  see 
It,  without  a  very  careful  analysis  and 
def.nition  of  a  weapons  system.  There 
would  then  have  to  be  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  paragraphs  below  that  definition  to 
point  out  what  those  provisions  do  not 
mean  as  well  as  what  they  do  mean. 

The  F-14  has  been  mentioned  here. 
That  is  one  of  the  new  planes  that  is 
coming  along.  That  is  a  weapons  system. 
It  is  a  tactical  aircraft.  It  is  certainly 
a  system  of  weapons. 

What  about  all  the  different  missiles 
that  go  into  it?  What  about  the  bombs, 
rockets  that  are  used?  What  about  the 
guns?  What  about  the  engines  them- 
selves? What  about  the  avionics  that  go 
with  it? 

That  plane  carries  the  Phoenix  mis- 
sile. The  Phoenix  missile  is  Mie  of  the 
important  ones.  It  carries  the  Sparrow 
and  the  Sidewinder  and  many  different 
types  of  bombs.  It  carries  a  sp>ecial  gim. 
There  are  two  different  engines  that  are 

The  plane  is  going  to  contain  some  of 
the  most  sophisticated  electronic  sys- 
tems ever  involved  in  any  aircraft  of  any 
kind. 

What  is  a  weapons  system?  These  all 
go  together  to  make  up  one  weapons  sys- 
tem of  one  kind.  Are  the  bombs  that  are 
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used,  the  missiles,  the  Sparrow  missile 
separate  weapon  systems? 

That  is  just  an  illustration.  I  do  not 
want  to  confuse  the  matter.  However,  I 
do  want  to  point  out  that  confusion  must 
be  eliminated  before  we  can  have  any  in- 
telligent legislation  here  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

We  use  the  expression  "fly  before  you 
buy."  That  is  a  kind  of  catch  phrase.  It 
means  to  test  out  before  going  into  pro- 
duction. That  is  a  policy  that  we  favor. 
Oui-  committee  favors  it.  We  have  in- 
sisted on  it. 

We  have  to  make  some  exceptions  to 
the  systems.  I  know  that  Mr.  Laird  is 
wedded  to  that.  He  was  as  a  legislator. 

We  had  this  matter  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  years.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  this. 

My  point  is  that  we  can  follow  it  to 
a  degiee  without  it  being  written  into 
mandatory  law.  If  we  are  going  to  put  it 
into  mandatory  law,  it  must  be  put  in  in 
the  right  manner.  It  Is  a  delicate  mat- 
ter, somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  Swiss 
watch,  when  we  go  to  make  these  manda- 
tory requirements  with  reference  to 
weapons  systems  and  contracting  there- 
for. 

I  think  that  more  can  be  done.  I  men- 
tioned the  F-14  a  few  moments  ago  to 
illustrate  about  the  weapons  system. 
That  is  a  program  on  which  we  made 
exceptions. 

I  do  not  find  very  much  dissent  about 
making  exceptions  with  reference  to  the 

I  "fly  before  you  buy"  policy. 

There  was  the  case  when  they  had  the 
^  old  TFX  plan  for  the  Navy.  Year  after 

X  year  it  failed  to  function  properly.  Still, 

because  it  was  the  only  thing  we  had  in 
that  field,  they  kept  putting  it  in  the 
budget.  Finally,  Congress  stopped  that 
program.  We  said,  "We  will  not  give  you 
any  more  money.  We  will  take  it  out  and 
end  it  right  now." 

We  brought  the  Navy  in  and  asked, 
"What  plans  do  you  liave  for  a  new 
plane?"  They  had  plans.  We  included 
money  for  them  to  move  forward.  That 
was  approved  unanimously  In  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  approved  it.  We  were  on 
the  way  to  the  F-14.  We  were  years  be- 
liind  when  the  TFX  Navy  version  did 
not  pan  out,  and  we  are  still  years  be- 
hind. 

In  that  case  we  made  an  exception  and 
decided  we  would  push  this  program 
along:  that  we  would  accelerate  It  and 
permit  them  to  make  some  prototypes  of 
whatever  type  they  might  on  experi- 
mental planes  as  rapidly  as  was  feasible. 
So  that  means  we  buy  a  few,  at  least,  be- 
fore we  fly.  There  is  money  in  the  bill  and 
I  believe  if  that  were  challenged  here  and 
tested,  the  commonsense  and  reasoning 
of  this  body  would  approve  this  rush 
order. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  I  think  we 
should  make  a  complete  analysis  of  this 
particular  panel  report  and  its  recom- 
mendations and  that  is  what  our  cwn- 
mittee  proposes  to  do.  In  due  time  we 
will  present,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  pro- 
posals for  this  body  to  pass  upon.  But 
that  will  take  some  time  and  very  de- 
tailed consideration. 


With  all  due  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  number  of  illus- 
trations he  Ulked  about  in  overruns— 
I  know  he  is  veiT  sincere  in  presenting 
those  matters — but  just  to  take  those  fig- 
ures and  go  no  further  and  analyze  them 
without  giving  the  reasons  is  to  miss 
what  is  involved.  I  remember  last  year, 
with  all  good  intentions,  a  number  of 
missiles,  not  now  in  use,  were  listed,  that 
had  cost  many  billions  of  dollars.  The 
speaker  never  did  charge  that  the  money 
was  wasted,  but  he  listed  the  figures. 
Someone  else  came  sdong,  saw  the  figures, 
and  called  it  waste.  The  press  picked  it 
up  and  published  many  stories  about  the 
waste  of  moneys  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$23  billion  on  missiles  that  were  worth- 
less. 

That  is  the  what  the  story  got  to  be.  We 
took  that  list  of  missiles  and  we  analyzed 
every  one  of  them,  and  I  made  a  speech 
setting  forth  the  facts,  and  detailed  how 
successful  they  were  and  how  they  be- 
came obsolete,  as  many  things  do  in 
this  fast-changing  world. 

One  of  them  was  the  Atlas,  which  was 
the  "Mr.  Big"  of  missiledom  for  us  for  a 
long  time.  The  only  reason  we  do  not 
have  it  now  is  that  we  passed  on  to  some- 
thing better,  but  it  was  the  lone  guard- 
ian at  the  bridge  for  quite  some  time  for 
our  side  in  this  battie  of  words  and  in 
the  cold  war.  So  in  connection  with  many 
of  these  illustrations  that  have  been  given 
here,  there  is  a  lot  of  explanation  re- 
quired when  we  talk  about  so-called 
overrims.  We  must  find  a  soimd  spot 
to  begin  calculations  about  what  a  weap- 
ons system  is  going  to  cost,  with  all  the 
research  and  development  and  the  engi- 
neering. That  has  to  be  done  before  pro- 
ceeding with  any  kind  of  base  to  make 
calculations  on  weapons  as  to  the  cur- 
rent estimated  cost.  I  am  going  to  try 
some  kind  of  formula  that  I  believe  will 
point  out  what  I  believe  is  the  reason- 
able spot  at  which  we  should  start  in  de- 
termining what  the  probable  cost  of  a 
weapon  will  be.  If  we  can  get  that  and 
make  calculations  for  inflation  and  other 
cost  changes  in  a  rising  economy,  we  will 
find  these  figures,  or  most  of  them,  are 
not  as  bad  as  they  are  pictured.  Many 
of  them  are  weapons  that  do  not  pan  out. 
There  are  setbacks  in  development.  They 
do  have  trouble.  It  is  always  a  question 
of  when  to  abandon  the  investment  in  a 
weapon  and  change  over  to  another 
weapon.  Then,  there  are  misfits  or  mis- 
fires. We  have  that  in  every  other  phase 
of  life.  We  call  it  trial  and  error.  So  this 
picture  is  not  all  bad  by  any  means,  al- 
though I  do  not  defend  all  these  con- 
tracts or  all  that  has  been  done.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  and  we  are  doing  better. 

Regarding  this  amendment,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  dated  today,  August  14, 1970,  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  As  I  have  said, 
my  position  is  not  based  on  what  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  says.  It  is  based  on 
my  general  knowledge  of  the  problem 
smd  the  subject  matter.  But  I  think  he 
should  be  greatly  concerned  and  I  am 
sure  he  is.  I  Just  received  this  letter  this 
morning  and  I  wish  to  read  it.  I  think 
it   is  worthy   of  being  placed  in   the 


Record  where  everyone  who  wishes  to 
can  read  it. 

The  letter  states: 

Deab  Mb.  CBAzaMAN.  The  purpoee  of  thU 
letter  Is  to  advise  you  of  my  deep  concern 
and  strong  opposition  to  amendment  763 
to  H.R.  17123.  The  amendment  assumes 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Chair  will  indulge 
me,  I  picked  up  the  wrong  letter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  states  the  same 
thing  on  all  these  amendments,  presum- 
ably. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
point.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
duplicate  his  answer  on  all  amendments. 
He  could  send  in  the  same  letter  on  all 
amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
accurate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  comes  out  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  man  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I  do  not  have  special 
praise  for  him  but  I  personally  know  he 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  finest 
legislators  I  ever  knew. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  he  is.  But 
he  is  against  amending  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  has  had  experience 
along  a  number  of  lines.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
where  he  acquired  quite  a  bit  of  know- 
ledge in  connection  with  the  very  prob- 
lem we  are  talking  about.  I  think  when 
he  is  called  on  he  gives  his  opinion  based 
on  his  ofiQcial  responsibility  and  learning, 
his  judgment,  and  his  character  and  in- 
tegrity. If  he  did  not,  I  would  not  ask 
him.  I  would  not  care  how  he  felt. 


FEDERAL  RAILROAD   SAFETY   ACT 
OP  1970 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1933. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  (S.  1933)  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  railroad  safety,  haz- 
ardous materials  control  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

■nTLE  I — ^PURPOSE 
Sec.  101.  DccLABATiON  OP  Purpose 

The  Oongr«s6  declares  that  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  Is  to  promote  safety  In  all  areas  of 
railroad  operations  and  to  reduce  railroad 
related  accidents,  and  to  reduce  deaths  aiul 
Injuries  to  persons  and  to  reduce  damage  to 
property  caused  by  aocldents  Involving  any 
carrier  of  hazardous  materials. 

TITUB  n— RAILROAD  8AFBTT 
Sec.  aoi.  Short  Tttle 

This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970". 
Sec.  202.  Rail  Safstt  TtEGVUiTTOtn 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  (here- 
after In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  (1)  prescribe,  as  necessary,  ap- 
propriate rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  for  all  areas  of  railroad  safety 
supplementing  piroTlalons  of  law  and  regula- 
tions m  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Utle.  and  (2)  conduct,  as  necessary,  re- 
search, development,  testing,  evaluation,  and 
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training  for  all  areas  of  railroad  safety.  How- 
ever, nothing  in  this  title  shall  prohibit  the 
bA-gaining  representatives  ol  common  oar- 
rters  and  their  employees  from  entering  into 
collective  bargaining  agreements  under  the 
Railroad  Labor  Act.  Including  agreements 
relating  to  quallflcaUons  of  employees, 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  rules,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  or  standards  prescribed  by 
ihe  Secretary  under  this  title.  Nothing  In 
this  'itle  shall  be  construed  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary- authority  to  Issue  rules.  regulaUons. 
orders  and  standards  relating  to  qualifica- 
tions of  employees,  except  such  qualifica- 
tions as  are  specifically  related  to  safety. 

(b)  Hearings  shall  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  553  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  all  rules. 
re<nilat!ons.  orders,  or  standards  Issued  by 
the  Secietarv  Including  thoee  establishing, 
amending,  revoking,  or  waiving  compliance 
with  a  railroad  safety  rule,  regulation,  order, 
or  standard  under  thla  Utle.  and  an  opportu- 
Ity  shall  be  provided  for  oral  presentations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may,  after  hearing  In 
accordance  with  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  sec- 
Uon  waive  In  whole  or  in  part  compUance 
with  any  rule.  reg\ilaUon,  order,  or  stand- 
ard esUbllshed  under  this  Utle.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  waiver  of  compUance  Is  In 
the  public  interest  and  la  consistent  with 
railroad  safety.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
public  his  reasons  for  granting  any  such 
waiver. 

(d)  In  prescribing  rules,  regulations,  or- 
ders and  standards  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  shaU  consider  relevant  existing 
safety  data  and  standards. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  Issue  Initial  raU- 
road  safety  r\Ues,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  under  this  UUe  based  upon  exist- 
ing safety  data  and  standards,  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  review  and, 
after  hearing  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  secUon,  revUe  such  rules,  reguU- 
Uons.  orders,  and  standards  as  necessary. 

(f)  Any  final  agency  action  taken  under 
this  secUon  U  subject  to  Judicial  review  as 
provided  In  chapter  7  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 
S«c.  203.  Emxkcknct  Powbks 

If,  through  testing,  InspecUon,  Investlga- 
Uon,  at  research  that  any  facility  or  piece 
of  equipment  la  In  unsafe  condition  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  tlUe,  the  Secretary,  de- 
termines and  thereby  creates  an  emergency 
sltuatton  Involving  a  hazard  of  death  or  In- 
Jury  to  persons  affected  by  It.  the  Secretary 
may  immediately  Issue  an  order,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  203(b)  of 
this  tlUe,  prohibiting  the  further  use  of  such 
facility  or  equipment  untu  the  xmsafe  con- 
dition U  corrected.  Subsequent  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  order,  opportunity  for  review 
shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  secUon 
554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  CXxle. 
S»c.  204.  0«Ai>«     CaossiMOS     and    RAnaoAD 

BlCHTS-Or-WAT 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  tltie,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problem  of  eliminating  and  protecting  raU- 
road  grade  crossings.  Including  a  study  of 
measures  to  protect  pedestrians  In  densely 
peculated  areas  along  railroad  rights-of-way. 
together  with  his  recommendations  for  ap- 
proprUte  action  Including,  If  relevant,  a  rec- 
ommendation for  equitable  allocation  of  the 
economic  cosu  of  any  program  proposed  as 
a  result  of  such  study. 

(b)  In  addition  the  Secretary  shall.  Inso- 
far as  practicable,  under  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  title  and  pursuant  to  his  au- 
thority over  highway,  traffic,  and  motor  ve- 
hicle safety,  and  highway  construction,  un- 
dertake a  coordlnaUd  efTort  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  developlnc  and  Implementing  solu- 
tions to  the  graid*  cnMStng  problem,  as  well 
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as  measures  to  protect  pedestrians  In  densely 
populated    areas    along   railroad    rights-of- 
way. 
S«c.  206  State  Rbculation 

The  Congress  declares  that  laws,  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  standards  relating  to 
railroad  safety  shall  be  nationally  uniform 
to  the  extent  practicable.  A  State  may  adopt 
or  continue  In  force  any  law.  rule,  regula- 
tion, order,  or  standard  relating  to  railroad 
safety  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  has 
adopted  a  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard 
covering  the  subject  matter  of  such  State 
requirement.  A  State  may  adopt  or  continue 
m  force  an  additional  or  more  strtogent  law. 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard  relating 
to  railroad  safety  when  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  an  essentially  local  safety 
hazard  and  when  not  Incompatible  with  any 
Federal  law,  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  stand-, 
ard,  and  when  not  creating  an  undue  burden 
on  Interstate  commerce. 
Sbc.  206.  Stats  Participation 

(a)  A  State  may  participate  in  carrying 
out  Investigative  and  surveillance  activities 
in  connection  with  any  rule,  regulation,  or- 
der, or  standard  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  if  the  safety  practices  appli- 
cable to  railroad  facilities,  equipment,  roll- 
ing stock,  and  operations  within  such  State 
ar^  regulated  by  a  State  agency  and  such 
SUte  agency  submits  to  the  Secretary  an 
annual  certification  that  such  State  agency— 

(1)  has  regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  the 
safety  practices  appUcable  to  railroad  facil- 
ities, equipment,  rolling  stock,  and  (^MiwUons 
within  the  State  concerned; 

(2)  has  been  furnished  a  copy  of  each 
Federal  safety  rule,  regulation,  order,  and 
standard,  applicable  to  any  such  railroad 
facility,  equipment,  rolling  stock,  or  opera- 
tion, established  under  this  UUe  as  of  the 
date  of  the  certification. 

(3)  Is  conducting  the  Investigative  and 
surveillance  activities  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  necessary  for  the  enforcement  by 
htm  for  each  rule,  regulation,  order,  and 
standard  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  as  Interpreted  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  retain  the  execluslve  au- 
thority to  assess  and  compromise  penalties 
and  (except  as  otherwise  provided  by  section 
207  of  this  title)  to  request  Injunctive  relief 
for  the  violation  of  rules,  regulations,  orders, 
and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  202(a)  of  this  tiUe  and  to 
recommend  appropriate  action  as  provided 
by  sections  209  and  210  of  this  title. 

(b)  Each  annual  certification  shall  In- 
clude a  report.  In  such  form  as  the  Secret«u7 
may  by  regulation  provide,  showing — 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  each  railroad 
subject  to  the  safety  Jurisdiction  of  the  SUte 
agency; 

(2)  all  accidents  or  Incidents  reported  dur- 
ing the  preceding  twelve  months  by  each 
such  railroad  Involving  personal  Injury  re- 
quiring hoepltallzatlon,  fatality,  or  property 
damage  exceeding  $750  or  such  other  higher 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  the  State  agency's 
investigation  as  to  the  cause  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  each  such  accident  or 
incident; 

(3)  the  record  maintenance,  reporting,  and 
Inspection  practices  conducted  by  the  State 
agency  to  aid  the  Secretary  In  his  enforce- 
ment of  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  him  under  section  202(a) 
of  this  title.  Including  a  detail  of  the  num- 
ber of  Inspections  made  of  rail  facilities, 
equipment,  rolling  stock,  and  operations  by 
the  SUte  agency  diirlng  the  preceding 
twelve  months;  and 

(4)  such  other  Information  as  tho  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

The  report  Included  with  the  first  annual 
certification  need  not  show  information  im- 
avaUable  at  that  time.  If  after  receipt  of  an- 
nual certification  the  SecreUy  determines 
that  the  SUte  agency  U  not  satisfactorily 


complying  with  the  Investigative  and  sur- 
veUlance  activities  prescribed  by  him  with 
respect  to  such  safety  rules,  regulations,  or- 
ders, and  standards,  he  may,  on  reasonable 
notice  and  after  opportunity  for  hearing, 
reject  the  certification.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
or  take  such  other  action  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  achieve  adequate  enforcement. 
When  such  notice  Is  given  by  the  Secretary, 
the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  State 
agency  to  show  that  It  Is  satisfactorily  com- 
plying with  the  Investigative  and  surveil- 
lance activities  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  safety  rules,  regulations, 
orders,  and  standards. 

(c)  With  respect  to  any  railroad  facility, 
equipment,  rolling  stock,  or  operation  for 
which  the  Secretary  does  not  receive  an  an- 
nual certification  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  SecreUry  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  SUte  agency  to  author- 
ize such  agency  to  provide  all  or  any  part  of 
the  Investigative  and  surveillance  activities 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  as  necessary  to 
obtain  compliance  with  any  Federal  safety 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  sUndard  applicable 
to  any  such  railroad  facility,  equipment,  roll- 
ing stock,  or  operation.  An  agreement  entered 
Into  under  this  subsection,  or  any  provision 
thereof,  may  be  terminated  by  the  Secretary 
If.  after  notice  and  opporttmity  for  a  hear- 
ing, he  finds  that  the  SUte  agency  has  failed 
to  provide  all  or  any  part  of  the  Investiga- 
tive and  surveillance  activities  to  which  the 
agreement  relates.  Such  finding  and  termina- 
tion shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, and  shall  become  effective  no  sooner  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  publication. 

(d)  Upon  i«>pllcatlon  by  any  SUte  agency 
which  has  submitted  a  certification  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  entered 
Into  an  agreement  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  out  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  or 
otherwise  made  available  up  to  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  activities  of  such  SUte  agency 
reasonably  required,  during  the  ensuing  fis- 
cal year,  to  carry  out  a  safety  program  under 
such  certification  or  agreement.  No  such  pay- 
ment may  be  made  unless  the  SUte  agency 
making  application  under  this  subsection 
gives  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secreury 
that  the  SUU  agency  will  provide  the  re- 
maining cost  of  such  a  safety  program  and 
that  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  funds  of 
the  SUte  for  the  safety  program  wUl  be 
maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  be- 
low the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for 
the  last  two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  dat* 
of  enactment  of  this  tltie. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  condu«  t 
such  monltormg  of  SUte  Investigative  ano 
surveillance  practice*  and  such  other  lnap«« 
tlon  and  Investigation  as  may  be  necessary  i ' 
aid  In  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  <  * 
tbU  tltie. 

(f)  The  certification  which  Is  In  effect 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  new  or 
amended  Federal  safety  rule,  regvilatlon,  or- 
der, or  standard  for  railroads  established 
under  this  title  after  the  daU  of  such  cer- 
tification until  the  SUU  agency  has  sub- 
mltud  an  appropriaU  verification  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  to  provide  the  necessary  in- 
spection and  surveillance  activities  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
section. 

Sxc.  207.  BNroaciNO  Compuawce  Wrrn  Ped- 
KSAi.  Railroad  SAnrrT  Rules,  Rkc- 

tJLATIONS,    OBBXSa,    AND    STANDARDS 

In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  has 
failed  to  assess  the  civil  penalty  applicable 
imder  section  20«  of  this  Utle.  or  no  civil 
action  has  been  commenced  to  obUln  In- 
junctive relief  under  section  210  of  this  title, 
with  respect  to  a  violation  of  any  raUroad 
safety  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard 
Issued  xmder  this  tiUe,  within  180  days  after 
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the  daU  on  which  such  violation  occurred,  a 
SUte  agency  participating  In  investigative 
and  surveUlance  activities  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  206  of  this  tltie  within  the 
State  where  the  violation  occurred,  may  apply 
to  the  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  violation 
occurred  for  the  enforcement  of  such  rule. 
reguUtion,  order,  or  standard.  The  court 
ShaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  such  rule,  regulation,  order,  or 
standard  by  Injunction  or  other  proper 
process  to  restrain  further  violation  thereof, 
or  to  enjoin  compliance  therewith.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  payment  or  collection  of  pen- 
alties Incurred  as  a  result  of  such  violation 
or  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  has 
amrmatlvely  determined,  in  writing,  that  no 
violation  has  occurred. 
Sec.  208.  Qxneral  Powsis 

(a)  In  carrymg  out  his  functions  under 
this  tlUe,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form such  acu  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
conducting  Investigations,  making  reports, 
issuing  subpenas.  requiring  production  of 
documents,  talcing  depositions,  prescribing 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  requirements, 
carrying  out  and  contracting  for  research, 
development,  testing,  evaluation,  and  train- 
ing (particularly  with  respect  to  those  as- 
pects of  railroad  safety  which  he  finds  to  be 
m  need  of  prompt  attention) ,  and  delegating 
to  any  public  bodies  or  qualified  persons, 
functions  respecting  examination,  inspect- 
ing, and  testing  of  railroad  facilities,  equip- 
ment, rolling  stock,  operations,  or  persons, 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

(b)  The  National  TransporUtlon  Safety 
Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  determine 
the  cause  or  probable  cause  and  report  the 
facts,  conditions,  and  circumstances  relating 
to  accldenU  investigated  under  subsecUon 
(a)  of  this  section,  but  may  delegate  such 
authority  to  any  office  or  official  of  the  Board 
or  to  any  office  or  official  of  the  Department 
of  TransporUtlon,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretarj-.  as  It  may  detemUne  appropriate. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  Secretary's  and  the 
Board's  responsibilities  under  this  title,  of- 
ficers, employees,  or  agenU  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  Board,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  au- 
thorized to  enter  upon.  Inspect,  and  ex- 
amine rail  facilities,  equipment,  rolling 
stock,  operations,  and  pertinent  records  at 
reasonable  times  and  In  a  reasonable  man- 
ner. Such  officers,  employees,  or  agenU  shall 
display  proper  credentials  when  requesUd. 

(d)  All  orders,  rules,  regulations,  sUnd- 
ards,  and  requiremenU  in  force,  or  pre- 
scribed or  issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title,  or  by  any  SUU  agency  which  U  par- 
ticipating in  investigative  and  survelllanoe 
activities  pursuant  to  section  206  of  this 
tlUe  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  a'  statuU  for  purposes  of  the  application 
of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Act  of  AprU  22, 
1908  (45  U.S.C.  63  and  64),  relating  to  the 
llabUUy  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  for 
mjurles  to  their  employees. 

Sec.  209.  Penalties 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad 
to  disobey,  disregard,  or  XaU  to  adhere  to 
any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  sundard  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  imder  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In,  or  make 
applicable  to,  any  railroad  safety  rule,  reguU- 
tion, order,  or  standard  Issued  under  thU 
title  a  civil  penalty  for  violation  thereof  In 
such  amount,  not  less  than  $260  nor  more 
than  »2.600.  as  he  deems  reasonable. 

(c)  Any  raUroad  violating  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, order,  or  standard  referred  to  in  sub- 
section  (b)  of  this  aection  shaU  b*  UMOsed 
by  the  Secretary  the  clvU  penalty  applicable 
to  the  sUndard  violated.  Each  day  of  such 
violation  shall  constitute  a  separaU  offanae. 
Such  clvU  penalty  is  to  be  recovered  In  a  suit 


or  suiu  to  be  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  SUtes  having  Juris- 
diction in  the  locality  where  such  violation 
occurred.  ClvU  penalties  may.  however,  be 
compromised  by  the  Secretary  for  any 
amount,  but  in  no  event  for  an  amount  less 
than  the  minimum  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  prior  to  referral  to  the 
Attorney  General.  The  amount  of  any  such 
penalty,  when  flnaUy  determined,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may  be 
deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United 
States  to  the  person  charged. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  vmder  this  title, 
subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  requU-ed  to 
attend  a  United  States  district  court  may 
run  Into  any  other  district. 
Sec.  210.  iMJimcnvE  Relist 

(a)  The  United  States  district  court  shaU, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  and  upon 
petition  by  the  Attorney  General  on  l)ehalf 
of  the  United  SUtes,  or  upon  application  by 
a  SUU  agency  pursuant  to  section  207  of 
this  title,  have  Jurisdiction,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rules  66  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure,  to  restrain  vio- 
lations of  this  title  or  to  enforce  rules,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  or  sUndards  esUbllshed 
under  this  tlUe. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section  or 
under  section  207  of  thU  tltie,  which  viola- 
tion also  constitutes  a  violation  of  this  title, 
trial  shall  be  by  the  cotirt.  or,  upon  demand 
of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury,  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  rule  42(b) 
of  the  Federal  RvUes  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
Sec.  211.  Annual  Report 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress on  or  before  May  1  of  each  year  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  administration  of 
this  title  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shaU  Include,  but  not  be  res- 
stricted  to — 

(1)  a  thorough  sUtlstlcal  compilation  of 
the  accidents  and  casualties  by  cause  occtir- 
ring  In  such  year; 

(2)  a  list  of  Federal  railroad  safety  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  standards  issued  un- 
der this  tltie  In  effect  or  established  In  such 
year; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each 
waiver  granted  under  section  202(c)  of  this 
title  during  such  year; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  obser- 
vance of  appUcable  railroad  safety  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  standards  issued 
under  this  UUe; 

(6)  a  summary  of  ouUtandlng  problems 
confronting  the  admlnistratloln  of  Federal 
railroad  safety  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards,  Issued  under  this  Utle  In  order 
of  priority; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  research 
and  ivUted  acUTltles  completed  (IncludUng 
the  policy  In^UoatioM  thereof)  and  tech- 
nological progress  aohieved  during  such  year; 

(7)  a  Ust,  with  a  brief  sutement  of  the 
issues,  of  completed  or  pending  Judicial  ac- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  any  Federal 
raUroad  safety  rule,  regulation,  ordw.  or 
sUndard  Issued  under  this  Utle; 

(8)  the  exUnt  to  which  technical  infor- 
mation was  disseminated  to  the  scientific 
community  and  consumer-oriented  infor- 
mation was  made  avaUable  to  the  pubUc; 

(9)  a  con4;>Uatlon  of — 

(A)  certifications  filed  by  SUU  agencies 
imder  section  ao«(a)  of  this  UUe  which 
were  In  effect  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  and 

(B)  certifications  tUed  under  section 
206(a)  of  this  title  which  were  rejected.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with 


a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each  such  re- 
jection; and 

(10)  a  compilation  of — 

(A)  agreemenU  entered  Into  with  SUU 
agencies  under  section  206(c)  of  this  title 
which  were  In  effect  dtirlng  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  and 

(B)  agreemenU  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 20e(c)  of  this  tltie  which  were  t«Tnl- 
nated  by  the  Secretary,  In  whole  or  In  part, 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each 
such  Urmlnation. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  oonuin  such  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  leglsUUon  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  strength- 
en the  national  railroad  safety  program. 
Sec.  212  Authorizatiom  for  Appropriations 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Utie  not  to 
exceed  $21,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1971.  June  30.  1972, 
and  Jtine  30, 1973. 

TITLK  m— HAZARDOUS  MATERIAia 
CONTROL 

Sec.  301.  Short  Title 

This  tltie  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous 
Materials    TransporUtlon    Control    Act    of 
1970." 
Sec.  302.  General  Aitthoritt 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  TransporUUon  (here- 
after In  this  UUe  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shaU.  within  six  months  after  the 
daU  of  enactment  of  this  tiUe^ 

(1)  eeUbllsh  faculties  and  technical  staff 
to  TTiftintAin  within  the  Federal  Government 
the  capabUlty  to  evaluaU  the  hazards  con- 
nected with  and  surrounding  the  various 
hazardous  materials  being  shipped; 

(2)  eeUbUsh  a  central  rep<»tlng  system 
for  hazardous  materials  accldenU  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  other  information  and  ad- 
vice to  the  law-enforcement  and  fireflghtlng 
personnel  of  commiinitles  and  to  carriers  and 
shippers  for  meeting  emergencies  connected 
with  the  transporutlon  of  hazardotis  ma- 
toials;  and 

(3)  conduct  a  review  of  all  aspecU  of  has- 
ardous  maUrials  transportation  to  determine 
and  recommend  appropriaU  steps  ^^Uch  can 
be  taken  immediately  to  provide  greater 
control  over  the  safe  movement  of  such 
maUrials. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  the  Secretary  by 
this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  author- 
ity granted  by  sections  831  to  835,  IncluAve. 
of  UUe  18  of  the  United  SUtee  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  May  l  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  transporation  of 
hazardous  materials  during  the  preoedlng 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shaU  Include,  but 
not  be  restricted  to — 

(1)  a  thorough  sutlsUcal  compUatton  of 
the  accldenU  and  casualties  occurring  In 
such  year  which  involved  the  tranq>ortatlon 
of  hazardous  maurlals; 

(2)  a  list  of  relevant  Federal  standards  In 
effect  or  esUbllshed  In  such  year; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  reason  for  each 
waiver  or  exemption  granted  pursuant  to 
sections  831  to  835,  inclusive.  Of  tltte  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  obeerv- 
ance  of  safety  standards  for  the  tranipor- 
taUon  of  haaardous  materials;  and 

(6)  a  stimmary  of  outstanding  problems 
created  by  the  transportation  of  basardons 
materials. 

(d)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shaU   contain  such  reoom- 
mandations  for  additional  legislation  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary. 
Sec.  803.  AoTHoaaaTjoN  fob  hrrwfxnunortm 

There  Is  authoriwd  to  be  appraprtatwi  to 
cany  out  the  provlalons  of  this  ttU*  not  to 
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exceed  » 1.000.000  for  each  at  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30. 1971.  June  30.  1972.  and  June 
30.  1973. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  SKPARABiurT 

W  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act. 
and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia) 
appointed  Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Prouty 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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THE  EQUAL  TIME  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  v.  ho  is  now  in  the  Chamber, 
if  he  could  give  us  an  idea  as  to  when 
the  conference  report  on  equal  time 
might  be  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  ask  the  leadership  as  to  the  gen- 
eral program  for  the  early  part  of  the 
coming  week  in  about  a  half  hour  or  45 
minutes  from  now.  because  attempts  are 
still  being  made  to  work  out  agreements. 
I  would  expect  that  in  about  a  half  hour 
or  45  minutes  those  agreements  would 
be  worked  out  for  the  best  information 
of  the  Senate  and  then,  perhaps,  we 
would  know  as  well  what  action  was  tak- 
en by  the  House  within  that  period  of 
time  on  the  conference  report,  and  then 
I  think  I  would  be  able  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  more  accurately. 

Thus,  if  the  Senator  would  withhold 
his  request  and  make  it  at  about  1:45 
pjn.,  I  believe  I  could  then  respond. 


THE  VETO  OP  THE  EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  I  be  presumptu- 
ous to  assume  that  at  that  time,  if  I 
were  to  make  inquiry  then,  we  might  also 
get  an  indication  as  to  when  the  Senate 
will  be  voting  on  the  bill  to  override  the 
veto? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  will  try  to  make  a 
complete  report  to  the  Senate  as  to  the 
program  for  the  early  part  of  the  week — 
Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  assistant 
majority  leader  very  much. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
iJENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriation* during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles., 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 


thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  referring 
back  to  the  letter  of  August  14.  1970, 
regarding  the  pending  amendment,  the 
letter  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  Amendment  No.  816 
to  H.R.  17123.  I'm  sure  you're  aware  that 
this  was  derived  from  the  stipulations  of 
Recommendations  II-5  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  Report  of  1  July  1970. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  scope  of 
the  Report,  and  the  far-reaching  Implica- 
tions of  Its  content,  a  complete  analysis  of 
all  the  recommendations  Is  essential  In  order 
that  we  mav  retain  the  proper  perspective 
both  m  Defense  and  In  the  Congress.  I  there- 
fore believe  that  any  Congressional  action  In 
this  regard  Is  premature  until  a  thorough 
review  has  been  completed. 

Prom  a  substantive  standpoint,  the  In- 
corporation of  these  acquisition  principles 
m  the  law  would  defeat  the  sUted  purpose 
for  which  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 
recommended  them.  These  principles  were 
included  In  Recommendation  No.  II-6  of  the 
Panel's  report,  the  first  paragraph  of  which 
states  as  their  purpose  "to  provide  the  need- 
ed fteiiinlity  In  acquisition  strategies." 
Amendment  816  would  eliminate  flexlbUlty 
in  acquisition  strategy,  not  Increase  It  as  the 
Panel  recommended.  Acquisition  policy 
should  continue  to  be  In  the  form  of  De- 
partmental policy  In  order  to  afford  the 
flexibility  needed  effectively  to  deal  with  the 
variety  of  circumstances  presented  In  differ- 
ent acquisitions. 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  phUosophy  of  the  new 
development  policy  recommended  by  the 
Panel  has  already  been  adopted  as  the  De- 
partment's policy.  This  new  development  pol- 
icy has  been  developed  over  a  period  of  more 
than  a  year,  and  was  promulgated  In  the 
form  of  a  memorandum  by  Deputy  Secretary 
David  Packard  on  28  May  1970,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  attached.  As  the  memorandum  In- 
dicates, the  process  of  reflecting  the  new 
policy  in  the  appropriate  form  of  DOD  Direc- 
tives and  Instructions,  and  Service  and 
Agency  regulations  is  in  progress.  Included 
In  this  process  Is  a  review  of  all  the  ap- 
plicable recommendations  of  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Panel  to  determine  any  addi- 
tional changes  which  are  desirable. 

Also,  because  of  my  experience  In  Congress, 
particularly  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  the  experience 
I  have  gained  here  with  the  management 
problems  In  the  Department,  I  feel  It  Is  most 
desirable  for  the  cognizant  Congressional 
committees  to  continue  to  have  the  opportu- 
mty  to  review  the  acquisition  strategies 
proposed  for  each  system  In  connection 
with  the  particular  problems  and  circum- 
stances Involved  In  the  Individual  system. 
For  these  reasons.  I  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  In  the  Interim, 
be  assured  that  we  concur  with  the  general 
thnist  of  the  Panel's  recommendations.  We 
win  continue  to  keep  the  Congress  Informed 
as  to  all  policy  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

MELTiN  R.  Lairs 

Mr.  President.  I  received  that  letter 
this  morning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
Is  the  first  time  I  have  completely  read 
it.  although  I  asked  my  valuable  aide 
about  its  general  contents. 

I  made  most  of  those  points  yesterday 
afternoon,  in  a  speech  on  this  same 
amendment.  I  mention  that  to  show  that 
virtually  the  same  thinking  has  come 
out  of  the  conferences  that  the  Secre- 


tary  and  I  have  been  sitting   in   for 
years  with  reference  to  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  there 
are  two  main  objections  to  my  amend- 
ment in  the  letter.  One  is  that  it  is  pre- 
mature. That  Is  a  point  that  really 
rankles  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Premature?  Is  it  not  about  tune  that  we 
got  information  when  they  are  \1olatlng 
a  principle  that  they  say  has  been  in 
effect  for  months?  Why  should  we  wait 
longer?  All  this  amendment  does  is  re- 
quire them  to  tell  us  when  they  are  de- 
parting from  a  principle  which  they  say 
they  have  put  Into  effect.  They  say  it 
has  been  in  efifect  for  months.  The  Pltz- 
hugh  panel  has  recommended  It.  How 
long  do  we  wait? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  have  been  saying, 
this  matter  cannot  be  transformed  just 
overnight.  If  we  are  going  to  write  It  Into 
law.  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  excep- 
tions for  special  cases  in  the  "fiy-before- 
you-buy"  principle,  for  Instance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recognize  that 
there  have  to  be  exceptions.  The  excep- 
tions would  simply  be  explained  in  the 
reports.  They  have  to  report  only  when 
there  are  exceptions.  That  is  all  they 
have  to  do,  which  is  not  much  of  a 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  great  deal  of  head- 
way has  been  made  in  the  last  18  months. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
done  an  excellent  job.  He  has  given  ex- 
ample after  example  where  money  has 
been  refused  when  the  weapons  have  not 
been  tested.  The  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee has  had  to  do  it  indicates  that  the 
Pentagon  has  not  put  the  principle  into 
e£fect. 

The  next  major  objection  is  stated  as 
follows  in  the  letter: 

Amendment  816  would  eliminate  flexi- 
bility In  acquisition  strategy,  not  Increase 
It  as  the  Panel  recommended.  Acquisition 
policy  should  continue  to  be  In  the  form 
of  Departmental  policy  In  order  to  afford 
the  flexibility  needed  effectively  to  deal  with 
the  variety  of  circumstances  presented  In 
different  acquisitions. 

That  is  gobbledygook.  but  If  it  means 
anything,  it  means  that  if  they  have  to 
repwrt  in  compliance  with  the  "fly-be- 
fore-you-buy"  policy,  they  lose  flexibil- 
ity. How  do  they  lose  flexibility?  All  they 
have  to  do  Is  let  us  know  they  are  doing 
it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  require- 
ments In  the  Senator's  amendment  go 
further  than  he  realizes,  if  he  thinks 
that  is  all  it  does. 

I  will  give  the  Senator  an  illustration 
of  how  difficult  some  of  these  matters 
are.  Take  a  tank.  It  seems  like  a  simple 
matter.  I  had  some  responsibility  In  con- 
nection with  tanks  for  a  few  years  be- 
fore I  became  chairman.  Frankly.  I  was 
highly  dissatisfied  with  the  progress,  or 
lack  of  progress,  they  had  made  In  per- 
fecting the  tank.  We  kept  giving  them 
money  to  cany  <ki  the  research.  Finally, 
we  had  three  tanks  going  at  the  same 
time— the  old  standby,  which  was  a 
workhorse,  and  then  a  variation  of  that. 
which  would  not  work,  and  then  we  had 
need  for  a  more  advanced  tank  than 
that. 
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We  had  Mr.  Packard  in  on  that  mat- 
ter. He  is  a  resourceful  man  and  had  fine 
experience,  but  it  took  him  about  a  year 
to  bring  that  aU  together.  He  canceled 
some  of  the  work  and  made  a  new  start. 
We  went  further  than  he  did.  We 
knocked  out  the  one  In  the  middle,  which 
still  would  not  work.  I  believe  we  are 
now  on  our  way.  But  It  took  judgment 
and  strategy  on  his  part. 

So  there  Is  no  fixed,  firm,  inflexible 
way  In  which  these  things  can  be  done. 
It  Is  more  than  Just  building  an  auto- 
mobile or  something  ordinary.  I  am  just 
illustrating. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  exactly  right.  It  Is  complicated.  All  I 
am  asking  is  that  a  report  come  from 
the  Defense  Department.  When  there  Is 
an  emergency  situation,  when  a  weapon 
is  needed  in  a  hurry  and  we  cannot  wait 
for  full  testing,  the  Department  can  go 
ahead.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  a  report 
be  made. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  In  weapon 
after  weapon  they  have  proceeded  too 
rapidly  in  the  past,  because  sufficient 
tests  had  not  been  made.  The  Fltzhugh 
panel  said  so.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
himself  has  said  he  is  going  to  follow 
this  principle.  All  I  say  is.  when  the  De- 
partment departs  from  it,  let  us  know 
about  it.  I  cannot  imderstand  why  that 
in  any  way  would  Interfere  with  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  Department. 

Then,  the  last  ix)int  made  in  the  letter 
is  in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  in 
which  the  Secretary  says : 

I  feel  it  Is  most  desirable  for  the  cognizant 
Congressional  committees  to  continue  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  acquisition 
strategies  proposed  for  each  system  In  con- 
nection with  the  particular  problems  and  cir- 
cumstances Involved  in  the  Individual  sys- 
tem. 

That  Is  exactly  what  the  amendment 
recommends.  We  have  not  known  In  the 
past — at  least,  we  have  not  been  notified 
sufficiently — when  they  have  gone  Into 
production  without  complete  testing.  All 
I  am  saying  is  that  we  ought  to  be  told. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  told  a  great  deal  already, 
through  the  reports  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  when  they  recommend 
money  for  these  programs.  I  think  Sen- 
ators were  told  more  this  year  than  they 
have  been  told  heretofore.  We  went  into 
it  further. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  Senator  at 
all  on  a  lot  of  the  things  he  advocates 
in  connection  with  this  whole  problem. 
But  I  do  think  this  Is  premature,  and 
that  it  Is  too  early  to  enact  these  recom- 
mendations into  law. 

I  can  say  this  to  the  Senator  also:  The 
study  of  the  panel's  report  by  the  execu- 
tive department  will  take  some  time  and 
has  yet  to  be  done.  The  executive  depart- 
ment Is  the  one  that  can  reach  out  and 
get  the  talent.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee could  not  have  gotten  this  gentle- 
man and  his  coworkers  on  this  panel  to 
give  them  a  year  of  their  time,  as  the 
chairman  did,  and  many  others  gave  a 
lot  of  time.  We  could  not  have  com- 
manded their  services.  We  could  not 
have  made  It  attractive  enough  for  them 


to  have  done  It.  It  is  an  executive  func- 
tion to  get  on  top  of  these  problems,  get 
them  studied,  and  then  give  us  recom- 
mendations. 

Where  the  Senator  and  I  disagree  Is 
that  this  Is  something  which  should  be 
legislated  now.  I  say  that  to  act  now 
would  represent  premature  congressional 
action  on  it. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  how 
complicated  these  matters  are,  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  for  us. 
There  is  what  we  call  test  and  evaluation. 
We  have  research  and  development,  en- 
gineering, testing,  and  evaluation.  That 
is  all  preproductlon,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

The  test  and  evaluation  must  overlap 
both  development  and  production.  We 
must  test  the  development  product  to 
assure  that  the  program  Is  feasible.  We 
must  then  test  the  production  product 
to  assure  that  It  was  produced  properly. 

To  require  the  completion  of  all  tests, 
even  only  all  development  testing,  is  very 
poor  planning.  To  use  an  extreme  to 
make  a  point,  would  you  wait  5  years  to 
prove  that  the  protot3T)e  had  a  fatigue 
life  of  5  years  before  producing  the  prod- 
uct? 

There  must  be  flexibility  to  examine 
each  program  In  light  of  that  program's 
peculiar  problem.  Tailoring  programs  to 
the  situation  is  essential. 

My  point  is  that  you  cannot  crank 
this  thing  up  to  too  tight  a  point.  There 
has  got  to  be  allowance  for  particular 
circumstances. 

I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  take  these 
panel  recommendations  and  evolve  some- 
thing out  of  them  into  a  form  of  law, 
but  I  certainly  will  resist  to  the  limit  and 
to  the  end  just  cranking  them  up,  phas- 
ing them  in,  and  requiring  these  reports. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  ready  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  yield  for  a  question,  though,  if 
the  Senator  has  a  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee whether  this  requirement  Is  prac- 
ticable. I  am  reading  from  page  2  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  item  (C),  which 
would  require  that  competitive  proto- 
types have  been  used  in  addition  to  or  In 
lieu  of  paper  studies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  some  of  the 
very  expensive  sophisticated  weapons 
systems.  It  would  be  very  costly  and  It 
might  not  be  feasible,  because  of  the  lim- 
ited number  of  contractors  who  could 
even  be  interested  in  a  particular  weap- 
ons system,  to  have  competitive  proto- 
types actually  used,  as  would  be  required 
by  this  proviso. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
highly  controversial  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  practical  and  fea- 
sible to  require  the  very  thing  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned — these  competitive  pro- 
totypes. As  I  understand  It.  In  many 
cases  it  would  Just  not  be  possible  at  all. 
This  would  freeze  in.  though.  Into  hard 
law.  this  requirement  for  a  report.  When 
it  is  reported  that  this  has  not  been 
done,  that  would  touch  off  a  barrage  of 


charges  and  coimtercharges,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  rightly  opposes  it. 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
make  tills  requirement  practical,  we 
would  probably  have  to  change  our  pres- 
ent method  of  reaching  a  decision  on 
contractors  by  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Itself  actually  he  willing  to  pay 
for  these  prototypes  by  various  compet- 
ing contractors,  which,  as  I  understand, 
is  not  the  case  today.  Otherwise.  I  can 
see  that  It  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  obtain  enough  contractors  who  would 
be  Interested  in  spending  their  own  mon- 
ey to  go  Into  the  prototype  pliase  of  an 
expensive  weapons  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  on  that 
point?  I  think  the  Senator  has  complete- 
ly misunderstood  what  the  amendment 
requires.  All  it  requires  is  a  report.  All 
the  Defense  Department  has  to  do  is 
say  that  this  clause  is  not  pertinent  to 
the  particular  weapons  system,  and  that 
is  it.  We  would  agree  with  them  in  many 
cases.  I  tlilnk  perhaps  most  cases. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  what  the  Senator's  amendment 
says. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  certainly  Is  what 
the  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  read  the  amend- 
ment on  this  point?  It  says  that  no  funds 
may  be  authorized  or  appropriated  until 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  submitted 
a  report  to  the  committees  Indicating 
the  degree  to  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  complied  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  and  then  it  recites:  "that 
competitive  prototypes  have  been  used 
in  addition  to  or  In  heu  of  paper 
studies." 

The  Senator  says  that  in  any  example 
such  as  I  put,  all  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  have  to  report  to  the  com- 
mittee is  that  It  is  Just  not  feasible  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  That 
Is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  the  floor?  Will  one  of  the  other 
Senators  take  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Wisccmsin  and 
I  could  agree  on  a  particular  situation 
where  such  a  negative  report  would  be 
accepted,  but  I  can  see  trouble  ahead. 
I  can  see  differences  of  views  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  committees  as 
to  whether  Indeed  It  is  practical.  I  can 
understand  how  there  could  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  on  these 
points,  and  I  think  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  getting  at  is 
tliat  if  there  is  that  degree  of  differ- 
ence In  opinion  between  the  two 
branches,  then  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  take  care  of  the 'problem  In 
their  own  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  the  amendment 
provides  Is  that  whenever  they  depart 
from  the  "fly-before-you-buy"  policy  as 
defined  by  the  Fltzhugh  Commissi  on — 
and  we  take  thetr  own  specifications 
here — they  file  a  report  indicating  that 
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they  have  done  so.  That  Is  aU  Then  we 
can  proceed  either  to  fund  or  not  to  fund, 
either  to  say.  "We  wiU  not  provide  the 
funds  until  you  test  sufficiently  before 
you  go  into  production."  or  to  say.  Oo 
ahead.'  That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  it. 
It  is  for  information.  It  is  very  clear  that 
we  are  asking  for  the  report.  The  Sen- 
ator read  the  proper  language.  untU  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees" That  is  aU.  Then  they  can  go 
ahead:  there  is  no  other  inhibition  on 

them.  i_      lA. 

Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  makes  it 
sound  very  simple  and.  as  I  say,  I  can 
understand  how  the  two  of  us  could  agree 
upon  a  cerUin  report.  But  what  I  am 
getting  at  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  prudent  operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  aJid 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  of  our  own  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  make  sure  that  this  is  ac- 
complished. It  seems  to  me  that  if- — - 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  serve  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  serves  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
accompUsh  this  if  we  are  not  informed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  serve  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  now.  but  I 
have  had  the  privUege  of  serving  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  must 
say  it  was  my  observaUon  that,  between 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
very  capable  staff  that  we  had,  I  think 
we  did  a  pretty  good  Job  most  of  the 
time  of  going  into  these  various  points. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 

Senator ,^  .  ^„ 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  finish? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  was  one  point 
where  I  think  there  was  a  slippage.  The 
most  dramatic  one  I  can  recall  is  when 
we  went  ahead  and  authorized  the 
Navy  version  of  the  TFX.  That  was  done 
before  I  moved  on  the  committee.  I 
might  say.  But  the  same  members,  sub- 
stantially, were  there,  and  the  same  staff 
was  ther«,  and  later  on  we  decided  we 
would  scrap  the  whole  thing,  instead  of 
pouring  more  good  money  after  bad- 

That  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
committees  and  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. But  overall,  I  think  what 
the  Senator  is  suggesting  is  something 
that  is  going  to  be  followed  by  our  Sen- 
ate committees  and  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment: and.  instead  of  writing  it  Into 
law,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  Indi- 
cation that  there  is  no  Intention  on  the 
part  of  our  own  committee  and  our 
chairmen  to  Ignore  thte.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  accomplished  a  purpose  by 
bringing  this  out  as  he  has  done;  and  I 
would  guess  that  he  will  have  assurance, 
if  he  has  not  received  it  already,  that 
the  appropriate  committee  chairmen  or 
subcommittee  chairmen  will  indeed  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  what  he  is  advancing 
here,  rather  than  having  it  locked  Into 

law.  ^     , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  why  I 
am  locking  it  into  law  is  that,  frankly — 
I  say  this  with  great  respect  for  %11 
Members  of  this  body— I  think  we  have 
done  a  very  poor  job  In  procurement. 
We  cannot  simply  blame  Secretary  Mc- 
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Namara  or  the  present  Secretary  or  any- 
body in  the  executive  branch  alone.  It 
is  a  failure  that  Congress  has  to  share, 
and  it  is  a  failure  that  is  conspicuous. 
Again  and  again,  we  have  gone  ahead 
a,nd  authorized  programs  that  have  not 
performed  well  or  where  the  cost  has 
enormously  exceeded  the  original  esti- 
mate. 

To  recapitulate  quickly,  the  C-5A 
went  from  $3.2  billion  to  $5.2  bilUon.  The 
Gama  Goat  went  from  $69  million  to 
$633  million.  The  Mark  48  torpedo  went 
from  $682  million  to  $3.8  billion.  The 
submersible  rescue  vehicle — that  was  the 
granddaddy  of  all  overnms— went  from 
an  original  estimate  of  $3  mUlion  for 
each  unit  to  $80  million.  Minuteman  II 
went  from  2.8  to  4.2.  Minuteman  HI 
went  from  2.7  to  4.2. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  we  have 
done  a  poor  job  and  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize it.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
saying,  "Give  us  time.  Do  nothing  and 
we  will  do  better.  We  are  sure  that  the 
cooperation  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  is  improving.  We  have  a  fine 
Secretary  of  Defense — which  we  have — 
and  on  this  basis  we  can  expect  that 
these  principles  will  be  put  into  effect, 
if  we  just  give  them  time." 

I  think  it  is  time  we  cracked  down  and 
acted.  What  I  am  proposing  is  such  a 
mild  amendment  it  almost  embarrasses 
me  to  propose  it.  We  are  asking  that 
they  make  a  report  when  they  depart 
from  the  principle  of  the  Fitzhugh  Com- 
mission has  recommended.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  says  it  has  been  in  effect 
since  May  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
publicly  praised  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  this  innovation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  that  right  now. 
I  think  he  is  a  fine  and  able  man. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  being  so,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought,  with  the  cognizance 
of  the  committees,  to  let  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  go  ahead  on  this  and  see  how 
he  does. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  ought  to  make 
the  committees  cognizant.  He  says  the 
milestone  concept  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  time.  In  a  press  conference  on  July 
27  at  San  Clemente,  Secretary  Laird  said 
this  in  answer  to  the  question: 

Mr.  Secretary,  what  to  this  fly-before-you- 
buy  procedure? 

Secretary  Laud.  Fly  before  you  buy,  la 
a  ebaracterlBatlon  of  the  kind  of  procure- 
ment poUclee  that  we  wlU  be  following  In 
t.Mf  administration. 

This  is  exactly  what  this  amendment 
provides — that  we  follow  this  principle, 
and  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not, 
they  can  depart  from  It  at  any  time 
they  wish,  but  let  us  know,  so  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  make  the  decision 
responsibly  and  in  an  informed  way. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  suggest  this  to 
the  Senator:  It  seems  to  me  that  if  his 
amendment  would  caU  for  a  report  by 
the  Secretary  on  any  new  expensive 
weapon  system  which  would  detail  the 
methodology  being  followed  under  this 
new  program  and  let  it  go  at  that,  have 
it  submitted  to  the  two  committees,  then 
his  amendment  would  be  much  more 
workable  and  acceptable.  The  Senator 


has  made  a  record  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  can  do  this  under  such 
sm  amendment,  in  dictating  what  he 
had  in  mind,  but  not  tying  it  into  the 
law,  putting  into  the  law  the  require- 
ment that  the  report  be  furnished,  but 
not  getting  into  this  massive  detail. 
That  is  the  usual  procedure  we  follow, 
rather  than  putting  all  this  detail  into 
a  law.  So  that  the  intention  of  Congress 
is  reflected  in  that  committee  report.  As 
the  Senator  well  knows,  the  agencies  pay 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  language 
in  the  committee  reports,  even  to  the 
extent  of  putting  out  regulations  based 
upon  them. 

I  think  that  what  is  objectionable  in 
this  amendment  is  that  we  are  getting 
too  specific  and  detailed  in  a  law.  So  far 
as  having  them  furnish  a  report  to  the 
committee  with  respect  to  weapons  sys- 
tems is  concerned  and  letting  it  go  at 
that,  I  think  the  Senator  has  a  good 
point.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  such  a  report  should  be 
submitted  in  one  form  or  another  to  the 
committee,  and  in  many  cases  it  is.  In 
fact,  offhand,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
situation  in  which  there  has  not  been 
such  a  report;  because,  unless  such  in- 
formation is  furnished  the  committee, 
they  are  not  going  to  act. 

But  if  the  Senator  wants  to  write  into 
the  law  a  requirement  for  a  report  with- 
out getting  into  all  this  detail.  I,  for  one, 
would  think  that  he  would  have  a  much 
more  acceptable  amendment. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  since  the  Senate 
will  not  vote  on  this  amendment  until 
next  Monday,  whether  he  would  think 
about  this  over  the  weekend,  because  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  are  very 
close  on  their  objectives.  I  would  not 
like  to  see  people  of  the  same  viewpoint 
depart  over  the  specific  language  of  an 
amendment  if  that  can  be  avoided. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
understands  that  if  he  and  I  were  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  we 
were  on  this  item  right  now,  we  might 
well  agree  that  the  bill  be  changed  to 
require  a  report,  and  then  in  the  com- 
mittee report  we  would  set  forth  in  de- 
tail some  of  the  things  we  had  in  mind. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  very  helpful,  and  I  think  this  is  a 
very  interesting  suggestion.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  unless  we  provide  some 
kind  of  specific  detail,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  be  assured  of  a  useful  report. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
cosponsor  an  amendment  requiring  an 
annual  report  to  the  committee  showing 
that  "fly-before-you-buy"  is  being  used 
in  weapons  systems  over  $100  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Offhand,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  react  favorably  to  such 
an  amendment.  Actually,  what  I  had  in 
mind  was  not  necessarily  an  aimual  re- 
port. I  was  going  to  go  further  than  that 
and  suggest  a  report  covering  each  ma- 
jor weapons  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  what  I  have 
in  mind  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  talks  about 
an  annual  report,  and  I  can  understand 
how  that  would  require  just  one  report; 
whereas,  what  I  had  in  mind  might  re- 
quire two  or  three  or  four.  I  think  we  are 
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talking  here  about  relatively  minor  de- 
tails. 

But  if  the  Senator  would  like  to  work 
something  up  along  that  line,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  be  pleased  to  work 
with  him  on  that,  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  might  talk  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi about  it.  Perhaps  we  can  get  to- 
gether on  something  that  will  be  help- 
ful, and  there  will  be  no  need  to  argue 
about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hwe  so.  What  I 
had  in  mind  was  that  the  report  would 
contemplate  that  whenever  they  came  in 
with  a  request,  which  is  once  a  year,  to 
authorize  a  weapon  system  in  a  procure- 
ment in  the  future,  we  would  then  have 
a  report  on  each  weapon  system.  That  is 
what  I  asked  for.  It  is  simply  saying  the 
degree  to  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  complied  with  the  following 
conditions.  ,,      .     ^  ^ 

This  is  an  attempt  to  spell  out  what 
"fly  before  you  buy"  means  in  the  precise 
way  that  the  Fitzhugh  Commission  did. 
I  think  most  pe(«)le  agree  that  it  was  a 
competent  commission.  I  think  they  were 
biased,  but  I  think  they  were  competent. 
By  simply  taking  their  own  definition,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  acceptable 
notion  of  what  "fly  before  you  buy"  Is. 
and  something  that  would  not  be  a  big 
imposition,  because  it  would  only  be  re- 
quired with  a  hundred  million  dollar  ma- 
jor weapon  system.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  relatively  few  reports,  and  it 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  such  information 
would  be  of  substantial  value  to  the  com- 
mittees. 

The  Senator  knows  that  what  I  am 
getting  at  is  that  we  have  a  requirement 
of  a  report,  without  specifying  all  the  de- 
tails that  are  going  to  be  in  it,  and  leave 
it  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his 
people  to  submit  the  report.  If  that  re- 
port is  not  adequate,  then  we  can  always 
come  back  and  either  ask  for  further  in- 
formation or  we  can  go  to  the  point  of 
legislating  in  greater  detail. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  feel,  at  least  once, 
before  we  get  into  production  on  these 
enormously  expensive  weapons  systems, 
that  we  should  be  told  whether  the  sys- 
tem has  been  tested.  It  is  that  simple, 
even  though  they  can  go  ahead,  but,  we 
should  know  in  advance,  to  spell  It  out 
in  detail  because  the  Fitzhugh  way  is  the 
best  way  to  get  reports  covering  all  the 
instances  involved. 

Mr.  MILLER.  By  having  the  broad  re- 
quirement of  a  report,  supplemented  by 
the  legislative  history  made  on  the  floor 
which  can  include  all  these  things,  I 
think  the  substance  of  what  the  Senator 
is  getting  at  would  be  achieved.  Thus,  I 
would  suggest  to  him  that  I  do  not  think 
we  should  reach  the  point  of  saying  there 
will  not  be  any  procurement  unless  there 
has  been  testing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  no.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  at  all.  No. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  I  misunderstood 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  feel  strongly  about 
that.  We  must  occasionally  go  ahead 


with  procurement  and  production  before 
testing  is  completed.  But  I  am  saying 
when  we  do  that  we  should  know  they 
are  doing  it.  It  should  be  in  a  form  that 
we  know  the  kind  of  risk  being  taken, 
and  go  into  it  with  our  eyes  open,  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  urgency  to  get  a 
weapons  system. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's response.  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to 
work  with  him  before  we  get  to  the  hour 
of  voting  next  Monday,  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  resolve  this,  so  that  we  can  get 
something  that  I  would  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  could  accept. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE    HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (H.R.  15381)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  with  respect  to  the  taxation 
of  regulated  investment  companies. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  at  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday  next,  August  17, 
1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.        

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ready  and  available  and  brought  up.  so 
that  we  can  have  a  productive  afternoon 
on  Monday  next. 

Then  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  veto  of  the  fiscal  1971  education  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  will  be  called  up 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  and  the  ranking  Republican 
Member,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton).  That  debate  will 
commence  after  the  morning  hour  on 
Tuesday  next. 

It  is  my  understanding,  having  talked 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Magituson),  that  he  does  not  beheve 
there  will  be  extensive  debate  on  the  veto 
message.  However,  we  are  not  fixing  any 
time  at  present.  It  is  now  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  majority  leader  and 
get  a  vote  on  it  on  Tuesday. 

Then  we  are  hopeful,  early  Tuesday, 
that  we  can  get  some  agreement  in  terms 
of  time  on  the  Brooke  amendment  and 
vote  on  it  as  shortly  after  consideration 
of  the  veto  message  as  possible. 

I  would  then  urge,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  urged  previously,  that  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  amend- 
ments now  at  the  desk,  and  any  of  those 
planning  to  have  amendments,  be  pre- 
pared at  that  time  for  consideration.  If 
Senators  are  ready  with  their  additionsLl 
amendments,  and.  if  those  who  would  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
on  their  amendments  would  indicate  ac- 
cordingly to  their  respective  leaders,  we 
can  move  this  forwtu-d  as  promptly  and 
responsibly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  public  worics  appropriation  bill  ts  on 
the  calendar.  Does  the  acting  majority 
leader  see  any  prospect  that  we  might 
deal  with  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  be  late 
next  week  at  the  earliest. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  very  much. 


Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  whether  he  will  advise  the 
Senate  concerning  the  program  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  any  votes  this  af- 
ternoon. Senate  agreement  has  been  en- 
tered into  and  we  will  vote  on  Monday 
next  on  the  Proxmire  amendment  at  the 
designated  time.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  notify  the  membership  that 
there  will  be  a  vote  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  the  importance  of  such  a  vote,  and  to 
lu-ge  their  presence  in  the  Chamber.  We 
are  hopeful  that  after  that  amendment 
is  considered,  other  amendments  will  be 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  17.  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  ajn.  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Mwiday,  August  17. 
1970.  at  11  ajn. 
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CAMBODIA  AND  LAOS 
BIBLIOaRAPHY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


OF   CAIJFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aufftist  13.  1970 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bibliography  I  submitted  for 
the  Congressional  Record  on  Vietnam, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  two  more  bibliographies  con- 
cerned with  both  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

These  works  were  submitted  to  me  by 
one  of  my  constituents.  Dr.  Claude  M. 
Ury  of  Kensington,  Calif.,  and  in  sub- 
stance, the  books  deal  with  the  moral, 
economic,  and  political  aspects  of  not 
only  the  war.  but  the  indigenous  cul- 
tural and  historical  aspects  of  the  areas' 
rich  heritage.  i 

The  bibUography  follows:         ' 

August  19.  1970. 
DsAR  CoNCKBSSMAN  Waij>ib:  May  I  bring  to 
your  attention  two  suldltlonal  bibliographies 
on  Laos  and  Cambodia  which  I  do  hope  that 
you  v.-lll  Insert  In  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  Congress  and  Readers  of  the  Record? 

I  received  numerous  letters  Irom  members 
of  Congress  and  teachers  asking  me  If  I 
coiild  supply  them  with  copies  of  the  recent 
bibliography  on  Vietnam  which  I  sent  you 
and  you  Insert-ed  In  the  Record. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Claudx  M.  Urt,  Ph.  D. 
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STATUS  OF  THE  APPROPRIATION 
BILLS  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  AC- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
action  of  the  House  today  sustaining  the 
President's  veto  of  the  independent  of- 
fices-HUD  bill  significantly  affecting  the 
totals  in  respect  to  the  appropriation 
bills  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1971,  I 
am  inserting  a  summarization  of  the  ac- 
tions by  Congress  to  date  on  the  appro- 
priation bills  for  1971. 

I  am  also  including  a  resum6  of  the 
totals  that  are  to  appear  in  more  detail 
in    the    more    comprehensive    budget 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"scorekeeping  report"  for  August  13,  now 
in  preparation  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, which  will  be  mailed  to  all 
Members  the  first  of  next  week. 

Recommendations  on  the  spending 
side  of  the  budget  handled  in  the  appro- 
priation bills  this  session  deal  to  some 
extent  with  supplements  to  fiscal  1970 
but  mainly  with  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1971.  A  handful  of  items 
relate  to  fiscal  1972.  But  a  number  of 
actions  with  significant  impact  on  the 
budget  have  been  taken  in  bills  out  of 
the  legislative  committees,  others  are 
pending.  All  of  these  are  reported  on  In 
the  "scorekeeping  report"  of  the  joint 
committee  staff. 

THE    APPROPRIATION    BILLS    FOR    FISCAL     1971 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  capsule  of 
the  appropriation  bill  totsQs  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1971: 


THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS-AT  A  GLANCE 
|New  budget  obligational  authority.  Fiscal  1971  amounts  only] 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 


Change,  (-*-) 
or(-) 


'■'""3.5X0131. 13  bills $68,392,995,822 

b.  Deduct:  Independent  Office-HUD  bill,  veto  sus- 

t3ined -17.216,823,500 

Net  tot3l.  House  bills 51.176.172,322 

•'""a'StaUb-lls 31,553,879,499 

b.  Deduct:  Independent  Offices-HUD  bill,  veto  sus- 

tained  In  House -17,*68,ZZ3,SOP 

Net  tot3l.  Sen3te  bills M.  085, 655, 999 

3.  Subtot3l,  5  bills  cle3red  Congress 23,805,524,999 

b.  Deduct:  Independent  Offices-HUD  bill,  veto  sus- 

tained -17.468,223,500 

Net  total,  bills  enacted 6,337,301,499 


$67,820,835,817 
-17,390,212,300 


-$572,160,005 
-i-173.  388.800 


50, 430, 623, 517 


-745,548.805 


34.271,990,753 
-18,655,019,500 


-1-2,718.111,254 
-f-1. 186, 796, 000 


15,616,971,253 


-(-1,531.315,254 


24,787,137,220 
-18,009.525.300 


-f981,612,221 
-i-541,301,8M 


6,777,611,920 


4-440,310.421 


THE  APPROPRIATION   BILLS  FOR  FISCAL   1971 
IN    THE    HOUSE 


Note.-The  House,  on  Aug.  13,  overrode  veto  of  education  appropriation  bill;  totals  included  in  "Enacted"  figures. 

budget  requests;  approved  $67.8  billion; 

and  made  a  net  reduction  of  nearly  $600 

.     X    ^  -.       *i,    Ti«„co    milUon— more  precisely,  $572,160,000.  In 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  today,  the  House    reporting  these  bills,  the  Committee  on 

had  passed  all  the  bills  for  1971  except     Appropriations  recommended  a  net  total 

for  Defense  which  is  awaiting  authoriza-     reduction    of    $919,187,000,    but    floor 

tion  changes,  both  up  and  down,  added  $347,- 

in  these  bUls,  the  House  considered  a    027.000  to  the  committee  total, 
total  of  $68.4  billion  in  administration        The  Defense  appropriation  bill  still 

NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS, 
|As  to  fiscal  year  1971  amounts  only] 
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pending  in  committee  involves  budget  re- 
quests of  $68.7  billion. 

IN    THE    SENATE 

The  Senate  has  passed  six  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  1971.  In  these  bills, 
the  Senate  considered  slightly  over  $31.5 
billion  in  administration  budget  requests; 
approved  nearly  $34.3  billion;  and  made 
a  net  increase  of  $2.7  billion— more  pre- 
cisely, $2,718,111,000  above  the  related  re- 
quests for  new  budget — obligational — 
authority. 

CLEARED    CONGRESS — ^ENACTED 

Mr.  Speaker,  five  of  the  fiscal  1971  ap- 
propriation bills  have  been  sent  to  the 
President.  He  has  returned  two  by  way  of 
veto — one  overridden  by  the  House  to- 
day, one  sustained  by  the  House  today. 

As  sent  to  the  President,  the  five  bills 
totaled  $24.8  billion  in  new  budget  au- 
thority, which  was,  in  total,  $981,612,000 
above  the  President's  related  budget  re- 
quests of  $23.8  billion.  

The  vetoed  independent  oflBce-HUD 
bill  involved  $18  billion — a  net  of  $541.- 
301,000  above  the  related  budget  re- 
quests. 

Omitting  the  independent  offices- HUD 
bill,  the  veto  of  which  the  House  sus- 
tained, but  including  the  education  bill, 
the  veto  of  which  the  House  overrode, 
the  pertinent  totals  for  the  remaining 
foiu-  bills  are:  budget  estimates,  $6.3  bil- 
lion; enacted,  slightly  less  than  $6.8  bil- 
lion; a  net  total  increase  of  over  $400 
million— more  precisely,  an  increase  of 
$440,310,000. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  must  also  take 
action  on  the  education  bill  veto  before 
the  question  can  be  finally  di^josed  of. 

The  ground  rules  of  the  continuing 
resolution  for  funding  the  operations 
with  respect  to  agencies  included  in  the 
vetoed  independent  ofBces-HUD  bill  are 
stated  in  House  report  91-1220.  In  sub- 
stance, the  general  rule  is  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding the  fiscal  1970  rate  or  the  rate 
permitted  by  the  House-passed  bill, 
whichever  is  lower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  tabulation 
showing  the  figures  for  each  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  fiscal  1971— both  in- 
cluding and  excluding  the  vetoed  in- 
dependent oflQces-HUD  bill: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


BiU 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 


Change,  (+"1 
or(-) 


In  the  House:  .„,  „^,  „, 

1.  Legislative ,*25*SJ?-^ 

2.  Treasury- Post  Office 3,044,755.000 

3.  Education  (veto  over- 

ridden) 3,807,524.000 

4.  Independent  Offices-HUD  ^  ^^ 

(veto  sustained) 17.216,823,500 

5.  Stafe-Justice-Commerce-  ,  

Judiciary       3,243,905,000 

6.  Inferior.... 1.610.757.600 

7.  Transportation 2. 465.814.937 

8.  District  of  Columbia 109,088,000 

9.  Foreign  Assistance 2,876,539,000 

10.  Agriculture '■41II5SS2 

11.  Military  Construction 2.134.800,000 

12.  Public  Works-AEC 5,263,433,000 

13.  Labor-HEW '"•  "!•  "!•  292v 

14.  Defense (68,745,666.000). 

Subtotal,  House  bills 68,392,995.822 

Deduct:  Independent  Offices-  ......  c~, 

HUD  bill  (veto  sustained) 17.216,823,500 

Net  total.  House  bills 51,176.172.322 


$346,649,230 
2,971,702,000 

4,127,114.000 

17,390,212,300 


956,500 
026,700 
579. 937 
938.000 
961.000 
188.150 
037.000 
808.000 
663.000 


3.106, 
1.610. 
2,429. 
108, 
2  220. 
7.450 
1.997 
5.236 
18,824, 


-$9,394,055 
-73,053,000 

-1-319,590,000 

-1-173,388,800 

-136,948,500 

-730,900 

-36,235,000 

-150,000 

-655.  578, 000 

-81.587.350 

-137.763,000 

-26.  625,  OOO 

-1-92,926,000 


67,820,835.817 
17.390,212.300 


-572,160,005 
-1-173, 3U.  800 


50.430,623,517 


-745,548,805 


Bill 


Budge-  requests 
considered 


Approved 


Cliin(e,(-j 
or(- 


In  the  Senate: 

1.  Legblative ,*!?MilSS 

2  Education         3,966,824,000 

3:  Independent  Offices-HUD... .  ".iM- 223.  500 

4  Interior          _  1,839,974,600 

b.  District  of  Columbia ,  109, 088, 000 

6.  Agriculture „  7.748,354,500 

Subtotal  bills  cleared 

Senate - 31.553,879,499 

Deduct:  Independent 
Offices-HUD  bill 
(veto  sustained  by 

House) „.  17.468,223.500 

Net  total,  bills  cleared  ,.-».,„  oao 

Senate. 14, 085, 655, 999 

EnKted: 

1.  Education  (veto  over-  ,  «--  .,.  nnn 

ridden  by  House) 3. 966, 824. 000 

2  Interior          1,839,974,600 

3'.  District  of  Columbia 109, 088, 000 


$413,889,653 

4,782,871,000 

18,655,019.500 

1,835,337,500 

108.938,000 

8,475,935,100 


-$7,525,246 

-1-816,  047, 000 

-fl,  186, 796, 000 

-4,637.100 

-150.000 

-1-727,580,600 


H  271, 99a  753       -(-2.718.111,254 


18,655.019,500       -1-1.186,796,000 


15,616,971,253       -H,  531. 315, 254 


4, 420, 145, 000 

1,835,474.700 

108,938,000 


+453,321,000 

-4,499.900 

-150,000 
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Bill 


Buditt  requests 
considered 


Approved 


Chinie,  <+, 
or 


\t\ 


4.  Independent  Offites-HUO 

(veto  sustained) -      V.  4M.  223.  500 

5.  Legislative 421.414.899 


18.  009.  525.  300 
413.  054. 220 


+541.301.800 
-8.360.679 


S«btotil.  bUls  cl««rMl 


Bill 


Budget  raquests 
considered 


Approved 


Chanie.  (+; 


^rlti 


Congress 

Deduct:  Independent 
Ollices-HUD  bill 
(veto  sustained)... 


23. 805. 524. 999       24, 787. 137, 220  +981. 612. 221 

17,468.223.500       18.009.525.300  +541,301.800 


Net  loUI.  bills  eoKted...       6.337.301.499        6.777.611.920  +440.310.421 


Prepared  August  13, 1970.  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


bt:tk;bt  stmn-usss  and  oEncrrs.  riscAi 
TTARS  i»ea-7i 

Mr.  Speaker,  apropos  the  question  of 
budget  spending  in  excess  of  budget  reve- 
nues discussed  in  the  House  earlier  today 
in  connection  with  the  veto  messages.  I 
am  Including  here  for  general  informa- 
tion a  table  of  surpluses  and  deficits  for 
each  year  from  fiscal  1960  to  flacal  1971 
as  very  tentatively  estimated  by  the  ad- 
ministration last  May,  under  both  the 
imified  budget  plan,  and  also  on  the  Fed- 
eral funds  basis  which  prior  to  fiscal  1969 
was  called  the  "administrative  budget": 

BUDCn  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT.  1960-1971 
[In  millions  of  dollars! 


Tiscal  year 


Administrative 
budget 


Unified 
budget 


1968    -28.  "9 

1969": '-5.<90 

1970 (Preliminary  actual,  .,  ..^ 

July  28.  1970) 1-13.000 

1971  (estimate  revised  May  19. 

J970) '  -10,000 


-25. 161 
+3.236 

-2,908 

-1.300 


riscal  year 


Administrative 
budget 


Unified 
budget 


I960                  +J1.224  +$269 

961 ~™:::™:  --3  856  -3.406 

J962 — "::::::::  -6,378  -7.137 

1963 :::::::  -6.266  -4,751 

1964 ::::.—  -s-zm  -5,922 

1965 ™  in;:::.-.  -3.435  -1.596 

1966 .....  -2.251  -^■''^ 

967 — :::::::::::  -9.869  -8.702 


I  Currently  referred  to  as  "Federal  funds." 

COMPBEHENSIVK   BUDGET   SCOBBKEIPINO 
REPORT AS    or    AUGUST    13.    X970 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  comprehensive 
budget  "scorekeeping  report"  for  August 
13,  now  in  preparation  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures,  wUl  be  available 
to  all  Members  within  a  few  days:  how- 
ever, the  staff  has  extracted  a  summary 
of  this  "scorekeeping  report"  showing,  to 
date,  the  net  effect  of  all  actions  of  the 
Congress,  on  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  report  covers  not  only  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bills,  but  also  the  so- 
called    "backdoor"    appropriation    bills. 


legislative  bills  authorizing  spending  of 
a  mandatory  nature,  and  legislative  ac- 
tions affecting  the  President's  so-called 
negative  spending  proposals,  such  as 
postal  rate  increases. 

The  purpose  of  the  scorekeeping  re- 
port is  to  show  how  the  actions  or  the 
inactions  of  the  Congress  on  these  many 
and  varied  pieces  of  the  total  legislative 
package  affect  the  Presidents  budget  as 
originally  submitted  and  as  revised  by 
him.  It  reports  on  congressional  actions 
affecting  the  budget  beginning  with  the 
actions  of  each  committee  as  a  bill  is 
reported.  It  reflects — in  separate  col- 
umns— the  actions  of  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  final  enactments  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  Include  a  tabulation  tentatively  sum- 
marizing congressional  actions  on  these 
various  measures  affecting  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimates.  It  reflects  the 
effects  of  congressional  actions  in  terms 
of  both  budget  authority  and  budget 
outlays. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1971  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT  AT  A  GLANCE-SPENDIDG  SIDE  OF  BUDGET.  AS  OF  AUG.  13.  1970 

|ln  thousands) 


Changes  from  the  budget 

Budget  authority '  Budget  outlays  ■ 

^^  Senate  Enacted  House  Senate  E^iacted 

'                                  '  -$745  549     >  +$1  576  078           +$440,310           +$226,150     •+$1,114,250            +$352,550 

1:  LK«S«fe^^^doo;-^»^niiniV;Ai««  +^W|^J^1  ;.224  851  -.974  851     --y:^^^^ s^^-,^^ +639;8ii 

1  Mandatory-type  spending  authorities  in  lerslative  bills +939' 000            +784000            +784.000            +934.C00            +784.000              -4-784.000 

4.  Legislation  affecting  proposals  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays +w  w« -r rrn-r;^ Tl^TTa ZTnT^l 

,,„,„.  +7  504  735        +3  109,958        +2,759,172         +3,222,083        -r2, 456, 779           H,  776. 361 

Total  (changes  from  the  budget  as  ol  Aut  13. 1970) +7.Vi*.in        +j.iw.»jo 

I  .  Virtually  every  item  under  th»  heading  is  precise-eiactly  determinable  (an  exception  would      the  eSect  of  «'i;3"3%°;ji5«„'P»^tudg]?au^o%^fnf$24,000  increase  in  budget  outlays  relating 
'*.ttriSirJv';?ry'KK'L''h;VS[n;  is?n.xKt-represents  a  resonable  approximation  of     to  Public  WorKs-AEC  bill  on  the  basis  reported  (but  not  proved)  .n  the  Senate  August  12. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
•nON  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
RELATIVE  TO  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PEKN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1970 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
note  and  to  have  participated  In  the 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  264, 
the  equal  rights  amendm^it. 

For  many  years,  antlfemlnine  discrim- 
ination has  been  rationalized  as  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  protect  women  from  tik 
treacheries  of  a  world  they  were  imable 
to  cope  with.  Surely  It  has  become  ob- 
vious that  the  psychological  and  physio- 


logical differences  that  distinguish  men 
from  women  are  irrelevant  in  the  matter 
of  employment  qualifications. 

While  I  do  not  expect  to  witness  a 
wholesale  abandonment  of  motherhood 
on  the  part  of  the  female  sex,  I  applaud 
the  action  that  will  further  emancipate 
those  women  who  choose  a  career  either 
before,  during,  after,  or  to  the  exclusion 
of  marriage. 

In  any  case,  I  feel  this  measure  is  a 
vital  step  forward  In  the  process  of  in- 
suring equal  rights  for  all  our  citizens. 

This  is  a  fitting  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  woman  who  spent  a 
major  portion  of  her  life  fighting  for 
women's  suffrage.  Mrs.  Emma  Guffy 
Miller  was  long  revered  as  "Mrs.  Demo- 
crat' in  Pennsylvania  and  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1970,  at  the  age  of  95. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
cratic national  committeewoman,  from 
1932  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Her  po- 


litical and  Government  career  spanned 
more  than  50  years  and  her  efforts  to 
improve  the  status  of  women  gained  her 
national  headlines  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century. 

At  the  1924  Democratic  Convention 
she  became  the  first  woman  ever  to  re- 
ceive votes  for  nomination  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

A  few  of  her  national  memberships 
and  activities  Included: 

Presidential  elector  in  1940  and  1944: 
League  of  Women  Voters  1921-25;  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board  Women  Or- 
ganization, National  Prohibition  Reform 
1929-33;  National  Women's  Party  for 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  serving  as 
first  vice  president  1950-70;  national 
chairman.  Distinguished  Daughters  of 
Pennsylvania;  chairman  of  women's  ac- 
tivities, Pennsylvania  Federation  Con- 
stitution Commemoration  1937-38;  and 
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president    for   life.    National    Women's 
Party. 

Six  months  after  Mrs.  Miller's  death 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
legislation  making  her  life's  dream  a 
reality.  As  we  reflect  on  this  legislation 
we  are  reminded  that  this  is  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  personal  dedication  and 
political  struggle. 


MEDICINE  PROM  CONTINENT  TO 
CONTINENT 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientific  Developments,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  has  devoted  itself  to  the 
study  of  foreign  policy  and  international 
aspects  of  satellite  communications. 

In  that  regard.  I  recently  was  informed 
about  a  unique  event  held  last  March  in 
which  a  program  of  medical  training  and 
information  was  telecast  from  the  United 
States  via  communications  satellite  to  11 
European  cities. 

The  program  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Dr.  Virgil  T.  DeVault,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  International 
Health  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  DeVault  participated  in  the  tele- 
cast, together  with  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  American  suid  European 
medical  specialists. 

The  "Medicine  from  Continent  to  Con- 
tinent" program  was  seen  by  some  30,000 
Eioropean  physicians  and  has  been 
Judged  a  successful  use  of  a  satellite  tele- 
communications for  medical  education. 
As  such,  it  points  the  way  to  future,  regu- 
lar use  of  Intercontinental  TV  to  bring 
increased  knowledge  and  skill  to  medical 
personnel  aroimd  the  globe  and  thereby 
raise  standards  of  health  care  for  the 
world's  people. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram, I  am  happy  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  Dr.  DeVault 
explaining  its  scope  and  purpose,  and 
other  related  materials: 

Hon.  CLEMKNT  J.  ZABLOCKI, 

ChcUrman,   Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity Policy  and  Scientific  Affairs,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  comply  with  your  request  for  a  letter 
describing  the  use  of  the  media  of  satellite 
communications  to  transmit  medical  train- 
ing and  information  programs.  I  attended 
the  boldest  of  such  programs  on  March  13. 
1970.  This  telecast  originated  from  the  facili- 
ties of  the  United  States  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  In  Houston, 
Texas   and  was  projected  on  to  Eldophor 
screens  in  eleven  European  cities.  Eldophor 
was  introduced  by  CIB.\  eleven  years  ago  and 
makes  possible  the  projection  of  television 
pictures  on  a  large  size  movie  screen. 

This  "medicine  from  contlnent-to-oontl- 
nent"  program  was  funded  by  CIBA.  one  of 
the  six  major  drug  companies  in  Switzerland. 
American  and  European  medical  authoritle* 
discussed  current  aspects  of  space  medicine. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

early  cancer  detection  and  basic  research  as 
it   relates    to   everyday    medical   practice. 

A  two-way  voice  transmission  permitted  a 
two  and  one-half  hour  dialogue  to  take  place. 
The  receiving  center  was  Davos.  Switzerland 
where  the  Eighteenth  International  Ckingress 
for  Post-Graduate  Medical  Instruction  or- 
ganized by  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic  was  In  progress. 
Prom  Davos,  the  telecast  was  relayed  to  audi- 
toriums In  Badgasteln.  BerUn.  Beme, 
Bochum,  Cologne.  Frankfurt,  Hamburg, 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  Vienna.  The  pro- 
gram was  witnessed  by  more  than  30.000 
physicians  from  several  European  cotintries. 
This  event  was  the  product  of  scientific 
collaboration  among  CIBA,  the  German 
Senate  for  Post-Graduate  Medical  Instruc- 
tion, which  is  a  committee  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  the  German  Medical  Society 
of  Chicago  Education  Foundation,  and  was 
the  most  .-unbltlous  ventiu-e  of  this  nature 
to  date.  It  was  a  dramatic  success  for  the 
use  of  satellite  telecommunications  for  in- 
ternational medical  education. 

The    American    dignitaries    and    medical 
soeclallBts  taking  part  were: 
"  Dr.   Gerald  B.   Drrman,  President  of  the 
American  Medlcil  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry.  Director  of  NASA 
Medical  Research  and  Operations. 

Dr.  Eugene  F.  Lutterbeck.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Radlolcgj'.  Ncxthwestem  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Franklin  S.  Alcorn,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Radiology,  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Medicine.  Chicago. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Holllnger.  Professor  of 
Bronchoesophagology.  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Medicine.  Chicago. 

Dr.  George  L.  Wied.  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology.  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago. 

Dr.    Hans    O.    Clamann,    Chief    Scientist, 
Headquarters  Aero-Space  Medloal  Division. 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Our     counterpart     dignitaries     and     col- 
leagues t.iking  part  in  Europe  were: 

Professor  Altaert  Schretzenmayr,  President, 
German  Senate  for  Post-Graduate  Medloal 
Instruction. 

Professor  Ernst  Fromm.  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  and  of  the  German  Medical 
Council. 

Professor  E.  H.  Graul.  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Radiology  and  Nuclear  Medicine. 
Phlllpps  University.  Marburg. 

Professor  P.  Stoll.  Director  of  Gynaecolog- 
ical Clinic,  Klinlkum  Mannheim.  University 
of  Heidelberg. 

Professor  A.  Sattler.  former  Director  of  the 
Department  for  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 
and  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Municipal  Hospi- 
tal of  Wien-Lainc. 

Professor  C.  M.  Gros.  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Radiological  Serrtce.  Hospices  clvlls. 
Strasbourg. 

Professor  J.  P.  Walter,  Chief  Radiologist. 
Strasbourg  HosDltal  Service. 

The  program  began  at  2  00  PM  In  Houston 
(9:00  PM  mid-European  time)  and  required 
months  of  Inter-conttnental  preparation.  It 
will  be  rememl>ered  as  a  milestone  In  the 
imaginative  use  of  live  audiovisual  commu- 
nication and  the  living  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion which  they  have  made  possible. 

TTie  success  of  the  program  was  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  Inquiries  which  expressed 
Interest  In  future  programs  and  suggested 
ways  of  expanding  the  principles  of  telecom- 
munications to  lesser  developed  countries 
and  of  Improving  medical  standards  world- 
wide. 

Because  this  program  was  considered  tax 
experiment  in  International  Medloal  Btfuoa- 
tlon  vU  satellite  teleoommnnlratlons  and  M 
the  material  presented  was  highly  technical. 
Uttle  publicity  was  given  to  this  project. 
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I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  submit  a  copy 
of  the  program  and  hope  that  the  above  In- 
formation will  be  of  help  to  your  Committee. 
I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  or  mem- 
bers of  your  Committee  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

VousiL  T.  DeVault.  MX). 

CIBA    SPONSKES   LIVR    IWTERCONTINKNTAt 

Space  Medical  Progb^m 
HOUSTON,  Tex..  March  13,  1970.— On  of  the 
boldest   technical    feats   ever   attempted    in 
medical  communications  will  be  witnessed 
tonight  by  30.000  European  physicians. 

A  live  telecast  originating  from  the  facili- 
ties of  the  US  National  Aeronautics  Ic  Space 
Administration  in  Houston  and  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  will  be  transmitted  by  satellite  and 
projected  by  Eldophor  onto  motion  picture- 
size  screens  in  11  European  cities. 

"Medicine  from  Continent  to  Continent", 
sponsored  by  CIBA.  will  present  American 
and  European  medical  authorities  discussing 
current  aspects  of  space  medicine,  early  can- 
cer detection,  and  twisic  research  in  space 
medicine  as  it  relates  to  everyday  medical 
practice. 

Video  transmission  and  projection  will  be 
one  way.  from  west  to  east.  Two  way  voice 
transmission,  however.  wUl  permit  a  two- 
and-a-half-hour  dialogue  to  take  place. 

The  receiving  center  will  be  the  popular 
resort  of  Davos,  Switzerland  In  the  canton 
of  Orisons,  where  the  Eighteenth  Interna- 
tional Congress  for  Post-Graduate  Medical 
Instruction,  organized  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  the  German  Federal  RepubUc. 
Is  In  progress. 

The  program  will  be  relayed  and  projected 
to  auditoriums  in  Germany,  Austria  and 
Switzerland  and  will  be  linked  by  sound 
with  Davos,  thus  making  voice  feedback  pos- 
sible. Those  towns  receiving  the  programs  In- 
clude Badgasteln,  Berlin.  Berne.  Bochtim. 
Cologne,  Frankfurt,  Hamburg,  Munich, 
Stuttgart  and  Vienna. 

This  event  Is  a  product  of  scientific  col- 
laboration between  CIBA  and  the  German 
Senate  for  Post-Graduate  Medical  Instruc- 
tion, which  Is  a  committee  of  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

The  two  partners  have  worked  together  on 
previous  occasions  to  bring  live  Eldophor- 
projected  demonstrations  of  medical  subjects 
to  large  professional  audiences,  but  "Medi- 
cine from  Continent  to  Continent"  Is  the 
most  ambitious  venture  to  date. 

Eldophor.  Introduced  by  CIBA  11  years  ago, 
has  become  the  epitome  of  large-screen  tele- 
vision projection  in  color  and  black-and- 
white.  Continuous  effort  has  been  devoted  to 
Improving  the  original  Eldophor  version. 
There  are  more  than  220  permanently  In- 
stalled projectors  now  in  use  throughout  the 
world  In  studios,  universities  and  flight  train- 
ing centers.  The  U.S.  space  authority,  NASA, 
has  34  Ediophors  in  operation. 

Among  the  American  dignitaries  taking 
part  in  the  program  are  Dr.  Gerald  D.  Dor- 
man.  President  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry,  Director 
of  NASA  Medical  Research  and  Operations. 

The  colleagues  with  whom  they  will  be 
talking  In  Europe  are  Professor  Albert 
Schretzenmayr.  President  of  the  German 
Senate  for  Post-Graduate  Medical  instruc- 
tion, and  Professor  Ernst  Fromm.  President 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  the  Federal 
R^ublic  of  Germany  and  President  of  the 
German  Medical  Council.  The  presidents  of 
the  Austrian  and  Swiss  medical  associations 
are  also  participating. 

The  program  will  begin  at  3:00  pjn. 
Houston  time,  (9:00  p.m.  middle  European 
time).  "Medicine  from  Continent  to  Conti- 
nent,'' after  months  of  Intercontinental 
preparation,  will  be  remembered  as  a  mile- 
stone in  the  ImaglnatiTB  use  of  audloTtraal 
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communicaUons  and  the  living  exchange  of 
Information  which  they  make  possible. 

The  sponaor  of  the  program.  CIBA  Umlted 
of  Basle.  Switzerland  Is  a  world-renowned 
diversified  chemical  company  supplying  a 
variety  of  products  such  as  dyestuffs.  optical 
brlghteners.  pharmaceuticals,  plastics,  agro- 
chemicals  and  photochemlcals.  CIBA  Cor- 
poration of  Summit.  N.J.  Is  the  American 
subsidiary  of  the  world-wide  chemical  firm. 
The  VS.  operating  divisions  Include:  CIBA 
PharmaceuUcal  Company,  CIBA  Products 
Company  and  CIBA  Agrochemlcal  Company, 
all  of  Summit.  N.J.,  CIBA  Chemical  &  Dye 
Company.  Pair  Lawn,  N.J.,  and  CIBA  Photo- 
chemicals,  New  York,  N.T. 

Meoicike  From  CoNTwreNT  to  Continent, 
March    13.    1970 
[Houston  time] 
13.55-14.00:  Overture  to  the  telecast.  Prof. 
A   Schretzenmayr.  President  of  the  German 
Senate  for  Post-Graduate  Medical   Instruc- 
tion. 

14.00-14.03:  Greetings  form  the  U.S.A.  Ger- 
ald D.  Dorman.  MX)..  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  AssoclaUon. 

14.03-14.05:  Reply  to  Dr.  Dorman's  words 
of  greeting.  Prof.  E.  Promm,  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  of  the  German  Medical 
Council.  ,^ 

Lead-in  by:  Prof.  A.  Schretzenmayr  (Pic- 
ture: panel  Inscribed  "Aktuelle  Weltraum- 
medlzln" ) . 

14.05-14.35:  Current  Aspects  of  Space 
Medicine.  Charles  A.  Berry.  M.D..  Director  of 
Medical  Research  and  Operation.  NASA 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Houston,  Texas. 
14.35-14.45:  Discussion:  Prof.  E.  H.  Graul. 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Radloblology  and 
Nuclear  Medicine,  PhlUpps  University.  Mar- 
burg. 

Lead-in  by:  Prof.  A.  Schretzenmayr  (Pic- 
ture: panel  inscribed  -Fruherkennung  des 
E^rebses" ) . 

14.45-14.55:  Early  Cancer  Detection,  (a) 
The  Role  of  Cytology  In  the  Diagnosis  of 
Cancer  Today  and  Tomorrow.  George  L.  Wled. 
M.D.  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynae- 
cology. University  of  Chicago.  Chicago. 

14.55-15  00:  Discussion:  Prof.  P.  StoU.  Di- 
rector of  the  Gynaecological  Clinic.  Kllnlkum 
Mannheim.  University  of  Heidelberg. 

15.00-15.10:  Early  Cancer  Detection,  (b) 
Progress  In  the  Early  Detection  of  Lung 
Cancer  by  Endoscopy.  Paul  H.  Holllnger. 
MD..  Professor  of  Broncho-Esophagology. 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine, 
Chicago. 

15.10-15.15;  Discussion:  Prof.  A.  Sattler. 
former  Director  of  the  Department  for  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis  and  Pulmonary  Dis- 
eases. Municipal  Hospital  of  Wlen-Lainz. 
Lead-in  by:  Prof.  A.  Schretzenmayr. 
15  15-15.25:  Early  Cancer  Detection,  (c) 
Mammography  and  Xeroradlography  as  Aids 
to  the  Early  Recognition  of  Breast  Cancer. 
Franklin  S.  Alcorn.  M.D..  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Radiology,  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  Chicago:  Eugene  F.  Lutter- 
beck,  M.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology, 
NOTthwestem  University  Medical  School, 
Chicago. 

15.25-15.30:  Discussion:  Prof.  C.  M.  Gros, 
Director  of  the  Central  Radiological  Service. 
Hospices  clvlls.  Strasbourg;  Prof.  J.  P  Walter, 
Chief  Radiologist.  Strasbourg  HosplUl 
Service. 

Lead-in  by:  Prof.  A.  Schretzenmayr  (Pic- 
ture: panel  Inscribed  "Weltraummedlzln  und 
Praxis") . 

15.30-16.05:  Basic  Research  In  Space  Medi- 
cine and  Its  Relevance  to  Everyday  Medical 
Practice;  Prof.  Hans  G.  Clamann,  Cljlcf 
Scientist.  Headquarters  Aerospace  Medical 
Division,  Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

10.06-16.15:  Discussion:  Prof.  E.  H.  Graul. 
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16.15-16.28:    General  dlscxisslon:   Prof.  A. 
Schretzenmayr. 

16.28-16.30:     Closing     remarks.     Prof.     A. 
Schretzenmayr. 

Medicine  From  Continent  to  Continent: 
Who's  Who  at  the  TRANSMrmNO  End  (in 
THE  Order  op  Theik  Appearance) 
Gerald  Dale  Dorman.  MJ3. — President. 
American  Medical  Association:  Born  1903  In 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  where  father  was  dean  of 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity Bachelor's  degree  from  Harvard,  1925; 
medical  degree  from  Columbia,  1929.  In- 
terned in  surgery  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New 
York  City.  In  1930-31,  and  engaged  In  private 
practice  as  a  surgeon  until  1942.  During 
World  War  II  rose  to  lieutenant  colonel  on 
active  duty;  retired  from  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve in  1963  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in 
command  of  the  307th  General  Hospital. 
From  1947  to  1960  medical  director  for  em- 
ployees' health  in  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  A  past  president  of  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  and 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  World  Medical 
Association  Council.  Was  a  delegate  to  the 
AMA  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  Yor'K  before  his  election  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  1960  and  served  the  AMA  in 
various  capacities,  among  them  as  chairman 
of  Its  Committee  on  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion. Installed  In  July  1969  as  the  124th 
President  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Eugene  F.  Lutterbeck,  M.D.— Assistant 
Professor  of  Radiology.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  Chicago:  Born  1909 
in  Puerth.  Bavaria.  M.D.  degree:  German 
Federal  Diploma.  University  of  Berlin.  1935; 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Berne. 
1936.  After  residency  In  surgery  and  radiol- 
ogy at  the  U.  of  Berne,  became  consulting 
radiologist  at  Elgin  State  Hospital,  Illinois: 
at  present  he  exercises  this  capacity  at  17 
institutions  in  the  state.  In  addition  to  his 
professorship  at  Northwestern,  has  also  been 
Professor  of  Radiology  at  Cook  County  Grad- 
uate School  of  Medicine,  Chicago,  since  1948. 
Has  published  30  papers  on  subjects  relating 
to  his  specialty,  which  he  describes  as  "radi- 
ology including  radium  and  radio-Isotopes  " 
A  past  president  of  the  German  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Chicago.  Among  his  awards  are  the 
Officers'  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  conferred  In 
1962;  and  the  Distinguished  Achievement 
Award  in  recognition  of  outstanding  services 
to  the  community.  Immigrant  Service  League 
of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society,  1969. 

Harw  G.  Clamann^  M.D. — Chief  Scientist, 
Headquarters  Aerospace  Medical  Division, 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Tex.: 
Born  1902  m  Gross-Schwuelper,  Germany. 
M.D.  from  Heidelberg  University  in  1929,  fol- 
lowed by  post-doctoral  fellowship  from  the 
German  Society  for  support  of  Sciences  at 
the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Wuerz- 
burg  (1930-34).  Subsequently  appointed 
Branch  Chief  at  the  Institute  of  Aviation 
Medicine.  Berlin,  where  he  designed  a  para- 
site rapid  decompression  chamber  and  a  life 
support  system  for  a  sealed  cabin  with  which 
he  conducted  pioneer  studies  on  the  effect 
of  rapid  decompression  up>on  animals  and 
men.  Awarded  the  Lilienthal  Plakette  In  1939. 
In  1947  went  to  the  School  of  Aviation  Medi- 
cine. Randolph  AFB,  where  he  was  assigned 
as  a  supervisory  research  physiologist  to  the 
Department  of  Physiology-Biophysics;  named 
Chief  of  Department  In  1959.  Author  or  co- 
author of  63  papers  on  physiology  and  aero- 
space medicine.  Areas  of  Interest  extended 
to  metabolism  In  sealed  cabins,  life  support 
systems  (Including  metabolic  and  respiratory 
requirements) ,  and  studies  in  weightlessness. 
Among  his  numerous  professional  associa- 
tions Is  membership  of  the  International 
Academy  of  Astronautics,  Paris. 
Charles  A.  Berry.  MJ3.— Director  of  Medl- 
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cal  Research  and  Operations,  NASA  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  Houston:  Born  1923  In 
Rogers,  Arkansas.  Bachelor's  degree  from 
University  of  California.  1945;  MX),  from  U. 
of  California  Medical  School,  1947;  MPH/ 
Cum  laude  from  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  1956.  Served  In  U.S.  Air  Force  from 
1951  to  1963  and  Is  a  lieutenant  colonel  In 
the  reserve.  Became  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Aviation  Medicine  at  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine,  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
in  1958  and  participated  In  selection  of  the 
original  seven  U.S.  astronauts.  Appointed 
Aeromedlcal  Monitor  for  Project  Mercury 
flight  operations  In  1959.  1959-1962:  assigned 
to  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  USAF  as 
Chief  of  Flight  Medicine  and  In  July  1962 
as  Chief,  Center  Medical  Operations,  NASA 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Now  one  of  Ave 
directors  at  the  Center  and  Medical  Director 
for  the  Apollo  Program,  a  post  he  also  held 
during  the  Gemini  Program.  In  present  ca- 
pacity, responsible  for  planning,  Implement- 
ing and  continually  evaluating  the  Center's 
medical  research  and  operations  efforts  and 
serving  as  medical  spokesman  and  primary 
point  of  contact  with  the  medical  commu- 
nity. Diu-ing  missions  he  serves  as  Director  of 
Medical  Operations. 

George  L.  Wied.  M.D.— Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynaecology.  University  of  Chi- 
cago: Born  1921  In  Carlsbad,  Czechoslovakia. 
M.D.  from  Medical  School  of  Charles  Uni- 
versity, Prague,  1945.  After  serving  as  associ- 
ate chairman  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynaecology  at  Moablt  Hospital,  Free 
University  of  West  Berlin,  Joined  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1954.  Is  at  present  The  Blum- 
Rlese  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology 
as  well  as  professor  In  the  Department  of 
Pathology  of  that  Institution  and  Director 
of  Its  School  of  Cytotechnology.  Is  also  head 
of  the  Laboratory  of  Exfoliative  Cytology  at  ^ 
the  Chicago  Lylng-ln  Hospital.  An  editor  of  g 
numerous  professional  periodicals  and  serves 
as  chairman  or  member  of  many  committees 
in  the  field  of  cytology.  Author  or  co-author 
of  more  than  130  medical  papers. 

Paul  H.  Holinger.  M.D. — Professor  of  Bron- 
choesophagology,  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  Chicago:  Born  1906  In  Chi- 
cago. Illinois.  B.S.  from  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 1928:  M.S..  1930.  and  M.D..  1933,  from 
Northwestern  University.  In  addition  to  his 
present  professorship  In  the  Department  of 
Otolarynology  In  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Is  Attending  Bronchoesophagologlst  and 
Head  of  Department.  The  Children's  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Chicago  and  attending 
bronchoesophagologlst  at  the  Research  & 
Educational  Hospital,  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  U.  of  Illinois;  at  Presbyterlan-St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  etc.  Sits  on  numerom  edi- 
torial boards,  among  which  Practica  Oto- 
rhino-laryngologica  (Switzerland)  and  Xr- 
chiv  fUr  klinische  und  experimentelle  Ohren- 
Nasen-  und  Kehlkopfheilkunde  (Germany). 
Since  1931  has  authored  or  co-authored  ap- 
prox.  300  publications. 

Franklin  S.  Alcorn,  M.D. — Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Radiology,  University  of  nunois  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  Chicago:  Born  1923  In  New 
York  City.  Bachelor's  degree  from  Hofstra 
College,  1947;  MX),  from  New  York  Medical 
College,  1951.  Following  internship  and  resl- 
dencv  In  radiology  at  Meadowbrook  Hospital, 
Hemstead,  N.Y.,  became  attending  radiol- 
ogist at  Presbyterlan-St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
Chicago,  a  position  he  still  occupies.  Ap- 
pointed to  U.  of  Illinois  medical  faculty  In 
1959.  Special  research  Interests  are  lymphog- 
raphy and  manmmography,  on  which  he  has 
prepared  a  number  of  award-winning  ex- 
hibits. Has  been  Project  Director,  Mammog- 
raphy Training  Program  for  Radiologists 
and  Technologists,  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW),  Cancer  Control  Branch,  since 
1966. 


PILLING  THE  GAPS  IN  FEDERAL 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAWS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
decade  of  the  1960's  America  took  many 
significant  steps  along  the  road  of  re- 
deeming her  promises  to  members  of 
minority  groups.  The  most  significant  of 
these  steps  were  the  three  monumental 
civil  rights  acts  passed  In  1964.  1965,  and 
1968.  Although  I  was  not  privileged  to  be 
a  Member  during  those  years,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  which  I  now 
serve,  played  a  predominant  role  In  the 
shaping  of  these  important  laws  to  guar- 
antee human  dignity. 

But  as  great  as  our  progress  has  been 
in  enacting  Federal  laws  to  outlaw  dis- 
crimination based  on  racial  and  religious 
discrimination,  there  are  several  signifi- 
cant tasks  which  remain  undone.  Today, 
I  am  introducing  with  a  number  of  co- 
sponsors  two  bills  which  I  believe  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  full  pro- 
tection of  the  civil  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  first  bill  would : 

One,  eliminate  the  exemption  of  State 
and  local  governments  from  the  coverage 
of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964 — Equal  Employment  Opportunity; 

Two,  provide  for  the  withholding  of 
Federal  fimds  from  any  State  or  local 
pubUc  agency  found  to  be  in  noncompli- 
ance with  a  court  order  Issued  under 
title  vn;  and 

Three,  provide  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportimlty  Commission  with  cease- 
and-desist  power  to  enforce  title  VII. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  both  bills 
are  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  California,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
CONYERS.  Mr.  Phaser,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
and  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  need  for  this  bill  has  been  amply 
documented  in  the  November  1969  report 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
entitled  "For  All  the  People  ...  By  All 
the  People."  Appended  to  my  remarks 
today  is  a  summary  of  the  Commission's 
report  as  well  as  a  staff  memorandum 
on  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to  ap- 
ply the  equal  employment  opportunity 
protections  of  title  vn  to  hiring  by  agen- 
cies of  State  and  local  government. 

The  second  bill  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  access  to  public  accommodations 
without  discrimination  or  segregation 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin.  Title  n  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  dealt  admirably  with 
the  problem  of  access  to  public  accom- 
modations on  the  basis  of  what  Congress 
then  believed  to  be  its  power  under  the 
Constitution.  Since  1964.  however,  de- 
cisiDns  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  made 
clear  that  Congress  has  far  broader 
power  under  the  13th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution — which  eliminated  slav- 
ery— than  was  originally  believed.  This 
decision  in  Jones  v.  Mayer,  392  U.S.  409 
(1968),  which  concluded  that  Congress 
had  the  power  imder  the  13th  amend- 
ment, and  had  intended  in  enacting  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866,  to  outlay  dls- 
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crimination  in  the  sale  of  housing  by  a 
private  party,  provides  an  entirely  new 
basis  for  congressional  action  in  the  area 
of  public  accommodations.  Combined 
with  the  continuing  power  of  Congress 
under  the  14th  amendment  and  under 
the  Commerce  Clause.  Jones  v.  Mayer 
leaves  little  doubt  that  Congress  can  ex- 
tend the  protections  of  title  n  further 
than  it  did  in  1964. 

This  second  bill,  then,  would  extend 
the  coverage  of  title  n  to  such  important 
public  facilities  as  barbershops,  laim- 
dries,  dry  cleaners,  funeral  homes,  bowl- 
ing alleys,  taverns,  and  other  retail  es- 
tablishments. As  is  indicated  in  another 
letter  from  the  UJS.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  which  I  am  appending  to  my  re- 
mailcs,  complaints  about  discrimination 
in  public  service  establishments  of  this 
kind  have  been  received  by  the  Com- 
mission. Thus,  in  thousands  of  businesses 
sen'ing  the  public  throughout  this  Na- 
tion, citizens  are  still  subjected  to  the 
humiliation  and  indignity  of  racial  or 
religious  discrimination.  This  bill  would 
extend  existing  Federal  law  to  ban  dis- 
crimination In  this  broad  range  of  pub- 
lic accommodations  and  facilities. 

I  include  material  furnished  by  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Attachment  1 
United  States  Commission 

ON  CiVn.  RIGHTS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Abneb  J.  MiKVA, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mr.  Mikva:  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  send  to  you  draft  legislation  implement- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on  equal 
employment  opportunity  In  State  and  local 
government,  For  ALL  The  People  ...  By  ALL 
The  People,  as  requested  by  yoiir  office. 

The  draft  legislation  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Eliminate  the  exemption  of  State  and 
local  governments  from  the  coverage  of  Title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 

2.  Confer  on  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  the  power  to  Issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  to  correct  violations 
of  Title  vn;  and 

3.  Provide  for  the  withholding  of  PederaU 
funds  from  any  State  or  local  public  agenc/ 
found  to  be  In  noncompliance  with  a  court 
order  Issued  under  Title  Vn. 

If  you  have  further  questions  or  If  I  can  be 
of  assistance,  please  contact  my  office. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  A.  Glickstein. 

Staff  MEMOB.^NDUM:  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment Empujtment — Pboposed  Amend- 
ments to  Titles  VI  and  VH  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 

synopsis 
The  proposed  bill  attached  as  appendix  A 
Is  designed  to  implement,  by  amendment  to 
the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964,  recommenda- 
tions IIA  and  IIB  contained  In  the  report  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on  equal 
opportunity  In  State  and  local  government 
employment.  For  ALL  the  People  .  .  .  By  ALL 
the  People  (at  pages  128-130) . 

Section  2  of  the  bill  Implements  recom- 
mendation IIA(l) ,  by  providing  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  exemption  of  State  and  local 
goverxunents  from  coverage  under  Title  VXL 
Section  3  restates  provlBlona  of  8.  9458,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jeney 
on  June  19, 1969. 

SecUon  3  of  the  bUl  oonfer*  oeaae  and 
desist  power  upon  the  Equal  Kmployment 
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Opportunity  Commission  recommended  In 
recommendation  IIA(2).  It  Incorporates  pro- 
visions of  S.  2453,  modified  to  provide  for  the 
suspension  of  administrative  proceedings  In 
cases  where  the  complainant  Invokes  bis  pri- 
vate civil  action  remedy. 

Sections  4(d-e)  and  5  of  the  bill  provide 
for  the  withholding  of  Federal  funds  from 
a  State  or  local  agency  found  to  be  In  non- 
compliance with  a  court  order  issued  und«r 
'ntle  VII. 

discussion 

Coverage  of  State  and  local  government 

A  major  defect  of  'ntle  vn,  which  Section 
2  of  the  bUl  would  remedy.  Is  the  exemption 
of  State  and  local  governmental  employees 
from  protection. 

The  need  for  this  change  Is  clear.  State  and 
local  government  ranks  among  the  Nation's 
most  important  sources  of  employment,  ac- 
counting for  nearly  thirteen  nUUion  employ- 
ees.' State  and  local  governments  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  Jobs  for  all  skill  levels  and  In 
all  areas  of  the  country.  This  sector  Is  grow- 
ing at  a  rapid  pace,  which  promises  to  In- 
crease If  the  revenue  sharing  and  manpower 
training  proposals  presently  under  consid- 
eration ase  enacted. 

The  Commission's  recent  report.  For  ALL 
the  People  ...  By  ALL  the  People,  examines 
equal  opportvmlty  In  public  emplo>Tnent  in 
seven  separate  urban  areas  across  the  coun- 
try. The  report  finds  widespread  discrimina- 
tion against  minority  group  members  In 
State,  city,  and  suburban  government.  This 
discrimination  was  found  to  be  attributable 
to  a  wide  variety  of  discriminatory  practices 
m  hiring,  placement,  and  promotion.  Fur- 
thermore It  was  found  that  State  personnel 
agencies  have  failed  to  monitor  their  own 
programs  effectively : 

"The  basic  finding  of  this  report  Is  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  failed  to 
fulfill  their  obligation  to  assure  equal  Job 
opportunity.  .  .  .  Not  only  do  State  and  local 
governments  conscloxisly  and  overtly  dis- 
criminate In  hiring  anC  promoting  minority 
group  members,  but  they  do  not  foster  posi- 
tive programs  to  deal  with  discriminatory 
treatment  on  the  Job." « 

While  State  and  local  governmental  em- 
ployment discrimination  Is  unlawful  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  an  employee  or  poten- 
tial employee  can  Invoke  this  protection  only 
by  bringing  a  private  court  suit.  Experience 
has  shown  that  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  in- 
dividuals to  bear  this  btirden.  To  do  so,  as 
For  ALL  the  People  points  out.  "makes  com- 
pliance depend  on  the  determination  and  fi- 
nancial ability  of  the  victim  to  wage  a  time 
consuming  and  expensive  lawsuit  and  his 
success  In  obtaining  the  ertdence  necessary 
to  sustain  the  charge."  The  report  goes  on: 
"The  fact  that  victims  often  are  impover- 
ished members  of  minority  groups  who  are 
Ignorant  of  their  rights  makes  such  a  rem- 
edy even  more  unsuitable." 

Cease  and  desist  authority 

The  Commission  reported  In  1961  that  a 
vicious  cycle  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment opportunities  was  prevalent.^  Title  vn 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — with  lU 
present  limited  enforcement  machinery — was 
subsequently  enacted  and  has  functioned 
for  five  years.  WhUe  the  Commission  strongly 
supported  the  adoption  of  Title  Vn,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  this  legisla- 
tion demands  strengthening  If  It  Is  to  become 
effective.  The  Staff  Director  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Commission  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Labor  on  September  10, 
1969,  In  support  of  pending  legislation  to 
strengthen  'HUe  vn.  The  Staff  Director 
pointed  out  that  the  most  critical  defect  of 
Title  vn  is  Its  reliance  upon  Informal  meth- 
ods of  conciliation  and  persuasion  to  resolve 
chaigee  of  employment  discrimination  and 
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Its  faUure  to  grant  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  the  power  to  Im- 
pose sanctions.  

The   inadequacy   of   the   EEOC's   present 
operations  Is  indicated  by  Its  performance 
during  the  first  four  years  of  Its  existence. 
During  that  time  It  recommended  that  36^ 
066  of  the  40,000  charges  filed   with   It  be 
investigated.  In  63 'r   of  the  cases  Investi- 
gated   the    Commission    foimd    reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  Illegal  discrimination 
had  occurred.  Conciliation  was  successful  In 
less  than  half  of  thoee  cases.  The  experience 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  by 
contrast,  suggesu  that  one  of  the  main  ad- 
vantages of  granting  enforcement  power  to 
a  regulatory  agency  is  the  degree  to  which  It 
facilitates  voluntary  compliance  before  the 
enforcement  stage  Is  reached.  In  1967  In  only 
5  4%    of    the    NUIB    unfair    labor    practice 
cases  closed  was  there  Issuance  of  a  Board 
order:   the  remaining  94.6  T-   were  disposed 
of  voluntarily.  The  experience  of  the  more 
than  thirty  States   enforcing  fair  employ- 
ment laws  through  administrative  cease  and 
desist  powers  is  similar.  In  one  State,  for 
example,  3.838  complaints  were  settled  vol- 
untarUy  whUe  only  47  required  cease  and  de- 
sist enforcement.  ^   J    .  * 
One  alternative  to  the  cease  and  desist 
mode  of  enforcement  would  be  to  give  EEOO 
the  power  to  enforce  Title  VU  by  Federal 
court   litigation.*   It   does   not   seem  likely, 
however,  that  this  remedy  would  be  as  effec- 
tive as  cease  and  desist  enforcement.  Under 
Title  vn  as  presently  drawn,  employers  have 
concllated  under  the  threat  of  private  court 
suit,  yet  this  has  not  resulted  in  a  success- 
ful record  of  voluntary  compliance.  In  ad- 
dition, administrative  proceedings  ord'.narUy 
are  less  subject  to  delay  and  less  burdensome 
for  the  parties  than  suit  in  Federal  court. 
That  cease  and  desist  enforcement  afTords  a 
more   expeditious   remedy   than   court   suit 
should  enhance  Its  success  In  fostering  vol- 
untary compliance. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  blU  grants  cease 
and  desist  powers  to  EEOC.  Incorporating 
sections  of  S.  2453.  It  provides  that  If  volun- 
tary concUlatlon  attempts  prove  unsuccess- 
ful (in  the  view  of  either  the  Commission  or 
the  person  aggrieved)  the  Commission  shaU 
Issue  a  complaint  and  conduct  a  hearing— 
an  administrative  adversary  proceeding— on 
the  charge.  Upon  finding  a  violation  of  Title 
vn.  the  Commission  shall  issue  an  order  for 
the  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from  un- 
lawful employment  practices.  The  order  also 
may  require  the  respondent  to  take  remedial 
affirmative  action.  Including  reinstatement 
or  hiring,  with  or  without  back  pay.  The 
final  order  of  the  Commission  granting  or 
denvlng  relief  is  appealable  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Is  enforceable 
by  such  court. 

Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that  enforce- 
ment of  an  administrative  order  Issued  by  a 
Federal  agency  against  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, as  provided  In  this  section.  Is  not 
subject  to  constitutional  objection.  It  is  well 
established  that  where  a  Federal  adminis- 
trative agency  Is  empowered  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders,  and  the  courts  to  enforce 
them,  this  enforcement  scheme  may  be  di- 
rected against  State  or  local  governments. 
United  States  v.  City  of  Jackson,  MissUsippi, 
318  F  2d  l(5th  Clr.  1963) .  for  example,  was  a 
case  m  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission sought  enforcement  of  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  maintaining  of  segregated  wait- 
ing rooms.  Defendant  City  of  Jackson  argued 
that  "under  no  circumstances  can  any  re- 
lief be  had  against  the  City  Itself."  The  court 
rejected  the  argument : 

"The  Elklns  Act,  49  U.S.C.  42.  43  vesta  Ju- 
risdiction In  federal  courts  to  Issue  inJiAc- 
tlona  to  prevent  violations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Anyone  therefore  who  com- 
mands, induces,  or  causes  another  to  violate 
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[the  Act]  is  subject  to  the  court's  InJuncUve 
power."  (at  p.  9) 
The  court  added: 

"There  Is  no  suggestion  Iln  cases  cited  by 
the  defendant  City)  that  Injunctive  relief 
against  a  municipality  to  restrain  violations 
of  constitutional  rights  Is  improper.  Indeed, 
such  relief  has  long  been  recognized  and  fre- 
quently been  granted  In  suits  brought  by  pri- 
vate individuals  as  well  as  by  the  UrUted 
States.  There  can  be  no  relief  except  by  an 
order  binding  upon  the  City,  (at  p.  U) 
Private  right  of  action 
Like  S  3453  SecUon  3  retains  the  charging 
party's  private  civU  remedy.  HJl.  10113,»  on 
the  other  hand,  provides  that  the  persona 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  may  institute  civil 
action  only  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  no  reasonable  cause  exists  to  believe  the 
charge  is  true  and  dismisses  the  charge.  (Sec. 
2(0)).  HJl.  6229'  and  H.R.  6228,'  provide  a 
right  of  civil  action  arising  either  when  the 
Commission  dismisses  the  charge,  or  when, 
within  one  hundred  eighty  days  after  the 
charge  is  fUed,  the  Commission  has  not  issued 
a  complaint,  dismissed  the  charge,  or  entered 
into  a  conciliation  agreement  with  the  re- 
spondent acceptable  to  the  Commission  and 
the  person  aggrieved.  (Sec.  6(1)). 

Under  "ntle  VII  as  presently  constituted, 
the  private  right  of  action  arises  within  60 
or  120  days  dependmg  on  the  circimastances.' 
after  a  charge  has  been  lUed.  Section  3  of 
the  proposed  blU  preserves  this  right  of  the 
complamant  to  bring  a  private  civil  action,  as 
1,-  ng  as  the  EEOC  has  not  earlier  commenced 
a  cease  and  desist  proceeding  in  the  matter 
by  filing  a  complaint. 

The  advantages  to  a  complainant  of  relying 
upon  the  administrative  remedy  afforded  by 
the  EEOC  are  considerable.  The  administra- 
tive remedy  relieves  the  complainant  of  the 
expense  and  burden  of  litigating  his  com- 
plaint. 

However,  it  also  is  essential  that  the  pri- 
vate right  of  action  be  retained  in  cases 
where  EEOC  does  not  afford  a  prompt  remedy. 
While,  as  noted  above,  the  administrative 
remedy  normally  can  be  expected  to  produce 
more  speedy  relief.  It  U  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  will  hold  true  In  all  cases,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  Interlocutory  reUef.* 

Preservation  of  the  private  right  of  action 
is  Important  not  only  with  respect  to  guard- 
ing against  unwanted  delay  In  securing  relief. 
Because  the  principal  enforcement  mecha- 
nism imder  Title  VII  for  some  time  has  been 
the  private  civil  remedy,  a  significant  capa- 
bility In  Title  VII  enforcement  Is  emerging 
within  the  bar.  particularly  among  private 
legal  assistance  groups.  This  resource  should 
not  be  abandoned.  pM^lcularly  not  before  the 
EEOC's  cease  and  desist  mechanism  has  be- 
come fuUy  estabUshed  and  proven  Itself. 

Under  present  "ntle  vn.  where  a  private 
suit  is  filed.  It  may  be  stayed  up  to  60  days 
pending  termination  of  the  EEOC's  efforts  to 
obtain  voluntary  compliance  (Section  706eK 
The  proposed  bUl  does  not  alter  this  arrange- 
ment. It  is  anticipated  that  EEOC.  as  at  pres- 
ent, would  continue  its  conciliation  efforts 
after  a  private  suit  has  been  commenced,  un- 
tU  such  efforts  have  come  to  appear  fruitless. 
The  proposed  bill  provides  that  EEOC  may 
stay  or  terminate  its  administration  proceed- 
ings once  a  private  suit  has  been  commenced. 
This  would  give  the  Conunlsslon  fiexlbillty  to 
bring  about  the  most  effective  combined  use 
of  the  administrative  and  the  civil  action 
remedies.  Where  EEOC  is  satisfied  that  court 
suit  (Whether  by  a  complainant  under  pres- 
ent Section  706(e)  or  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  present  Section  707(a))  will  achieve 
adequate  adjudication  of  the  matter,  the 
EEOC  presumably  would  defer  to  the  court 
suit.  Where  the  EEOC  does  elect  to  Initiate 
a  cease  and  desist  proceeding  by  filing  a  com- 
plaint, there  would  be  several  ways  it  could 
avoid  undesirable  duplication  of  remedies 
with  respect  to  a  previously  filed  dvll  action. 


For  example,  EBOC  could  restrict  the  scope 
of  the  Issues  raised  by  It  to  Issues  not  raised 
in  the  civil  action.  Alternatively,  the  EEOC 
could  condition  Ita  prosecution  of  the  cease 
and  desist  remedy— «»  to  some  or  aU  of  the 
issues  raised  in  the  complaint— upon  the 
complaint  foregoing  his  clvU  suit  remedy. 
Withholding  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
Sections  4(d)  and  6  of  the  proposed  bUl 
implement  recommendation  UB  by  providing 
that  where  a  federally  assisted  Stole  or  local 
agency  has  failed  to  comply  with  a  court 
order  Issued  under  Title  VII,  on  application 
by  the  EEOO  the  court  may  enjoin  the  ex- 
penditure by  such  government  of  Federal 
funds.  The  bill  further  provides  that  when 
such  an  order  Is  Issued  Federal  agencies  shall 
withhold  financial  assistance  covered  by  the 
order  The  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  to 
guard  against  subsidization  by  Federal  funds 
of  employment  which  Is  not  open  to  all  on 
a  basis  of  equality. 

Federal  funds  affect  a  large  part  of  the 
country's  work  force.  In  addition  to  the  mil- 
lions of  persons  directly  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  miUlons  more  are  em- 
ployed by  recipients  of  Federal  grants-in-aid. 
In  large  part,  these  recipients  are  State  and 
local  governments.  Under  these  programs 
Congress  grants  assistance  for  specific  pro- 
grams which  are  locally  administered  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  Congress. 

In  recognition  of  the  national  interest  in- 
volved In  the  effecUve  utilization  of  all  avail- 
able manpower,  and  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  governmental  employment 
discrimination,  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  insure  that  there  be  no  dis- 
crimination with  regard  to  its  own  employees 
or  those  who  are  employed  under  government 
contracts  or  federally  assisted  construction 
contracts. 

By  contrast,  the  only  Federal  law  dealing 
with  discrimination  by  recipients  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  'Htle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  is  limited  in  coverage  to  in- 
stances of  discrimmatlon  against  mtended 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  programs.  The  Act 
prohibits  employment  discrimination  only 
where  employment  is  a  primary  program  ob- 
jective. 

Under  the  bill's  proposed  amendments  to 
Title  VI  and  Title  VII.  responslbinty  for 
fund  cut-off  from  federally  assisted  State  and 
local  government  programs  rests  with  the 
EEOC  and  the  court  In  a  "nue  VU  proceed- 
ing, rather  than  with  the  funding  Federal 
agency.  This  approach  should  help  avoid  un- 
necessary dupUcatlon  of  effort  In  the  enforce- 
ment process,  permitting  the  Issue  of  dis- 
crimination to  be  adjudicated  in  a  single 
forum.  It  should  be  noted  that  EEOC.  and 
not  a  private  plaintiff.  Is  authorized  to  seek 
the  fund  cut-off.  It  Is  anUclpated  that  EEOC 
would  confer  with  concerned  Federal  pro- 
gram agencies  in  shaping  any  fund  cut-off 
sought. 

April  24,  1970. 
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unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  relief  within 
that  time.  This  period  Is  extended  to  120 
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days,  however,  In  all  states  which  afford  ef- 
fective fair  employment  practices  enforce- 
ment machinery  of  their  own,  and  to  which 
EEOC  accordingly  Is  required  to  defer  for  a 
60  day  period  imder  Section  706(b) . 

» As  stated  In  the  preceding  note,  the  wait- 
ing period  under  "Htle  VU  as  presently  con- 
stituted generally  la  60  or  120  days.  Because 
prompt  relief  may  be  of  great  Importance 
to  a  complainant,  the  waiting  period  for 
suit  should  not  be  extended  beyond  that 
now  provided  In  TlUe  vn.  For  this  reason, 
the  proposed  bill  does  not  lengthen  the  wait- 
ing period  provided  in  present  Title  VII. 

PoH  All  the  People  .  .  .  Bt  All  the  People 

(A  summary  of  a  report  of  the  U.S. 

Oommlsslon  on  Civil  Rights) 

INTBODDCnON 

If  government  Is  to  be  /or  all  the  people. 
It  must  be  by  all  the  people.  This  basic  pre- 
cept underlies  this  study  by  the  VS.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  on  the  stattis  of 
equal  opportunity  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employment. 

State  and  local  government  employment  Is 
growing  rapidly  In  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  the  range  of  services  provided, 
and  the  occupational  categories  required  to 
perform  these  services.  In  1967,  there  were 
more  than  80,000  units  of  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  United  States  employing 
eight  million  persons.  About  22,000  of  these 
we.'e  responsible  for  meeting  the  public 
education  needs  of  the  Nation.  More  than 
58.000  governmental  units,  employing  4.4 
million  persons,  served  all  other  functions  of 
State  and  local  government.  It  is  with  these 
units  that  the  Commission's  study  is 
concerned. 

These  governments  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  offer  employment  opportunities  on  a 
scale  that  few  other  employers  can  match. 
And  because  government  has  the  clear  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  function  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  these  employers  have  a  basic  and  vm- 
questloned  responsibility  to  provide  equal 
employment  oppiortunlty. 

Furthermore,  the  civil  servant,  in  per- 
forming government's  routine  chores  and 
housekeeping  duties,  makes  many  policy  and 
adminlBtraUve  decisions  which  have  a  con- 
crete {ind  often  Icomedlate  effect  on  the 
lives  of  the  people  living  within  the  par- 
ticular Jurisdiction.  If  these  decisions  are 
to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  people,  then  It  is  essential  that  those 
making  them  be  truly  representative  of  all 
segments  of  the  population. 

PATTERNS   or  KILITAKT   GKOTTP  EMPOTlCXIfT   IN 

STATE   AND   LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

The  basic  fljiding  of  this  study  Is  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  failed  to 
fulfill  their  obligation  to  assure  equal  Job 
opportunity.  In  many  localities,  minority 
group  members  are  denied  access  to  respon- 
sible government  Jobs  and  often  are  totally 
excluded  from  employment  except  In  the 
most  menial  capacities.  In  many  areas  of  gov- 
ernment, minority  group  members  are  ex- 
cluded almost  entirely  from  decisionmaUng 
positions,  and,  even  In  those  Instances  where 
they  bold  Jobs  carrying  higher  status,  these 
Jobs  usually  Involve  work  only  with  the  prob- 
lems of  minority  groups  and  tend  to  limit 
contact  largely  to  other  minority  group 
members.  Examples  Include  managerlsa  and 
professional  positions  in  human  relations 
commissions  or  In  welfare  agencies. 

The  Commissions  study  focused  on  gov- 
ernment employment  in  seven  major  metro- 
politan areas — San  Francisco-Oakland.  Baton 
Rouge,  Detroit,  Philadelphia.  Memphis, 
Houston,  and  Atlanta — representing  628  gov- 
ernmental units  and  nearly  one-quarter  of  a 
million  Jobs.  Negroes  held  about  one-fourth 
of  these  Jobs. 

More  than  half  of  the  Negro  workers  In 
State  and  local  government  were  employed 
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by  central  city  governments.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  Memphis, 
Negroes  held  Jobs  equal  to  or  In  excess  of 
their  proportion  of  the  population.  In  Baton 
Rouge  and  Oakland,  the  proportion  of  city 
Jobs  held  by  Negroes  was  half  their  propor- 
tion of  the  population. 

In  State,  central  county,  and  suburban  em- 
ployment, Negroes  were  generally  employed 
In  proportion  to  their  populations  in  the 
northern  governments  surveyed  but  not  in 
the  southern  governments.  The  poorest  rec- 
ord was  in  the  Louisiana  State  government, 
where  only  3.5  percent  of  the  noneducatlon 
Jobs  surveyed  were  held  by  Negroes,  who 
made  up  31.7  percent  of  the  area  population. 

In  every  central  city,  except  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  Negroes  held  70  percent  or  more 
of  all  laborer  Jobs.  In  the  Southern  cities — 
Baton  Rouge,  Memphis,  Atlanta,  and  Hous- 
ton—more than  half  of  all  Negro  employees 
on  their  respective  payrolls  held  such  Jobs. 
In  Atlanta,  where  one-third  of  the  6.000  city 
Jobs  were  held  by  Negroes,  only  32  Negroes 
held  white-collar  positions.  In  only  two 
cities— Philadelphia  and  Detroit — did  the 
number  of  Negroes  In  white-collar  positions 
come  near  to  reflecting  their  proportion  of 
the  popxilatlon. 

Similar  patterns  were  found  tn  State,  cen- 
tral county,  and  suburban  goverrunents. 
Baton  Rouge  and  Atlanta,  both  State  capi- 
tals, provide  a  significant  number  of  State 
Jobs.  Yet  there  were  only  23  Negroes,  less 
than  half  of  1  percent,  In  the  4,800  white- 
collar  State  Jobs  tn  the  Baton  Rouge  metro- 
politan area.  In  the  Atianta  metropolitan 
area,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  white-collar 
State  Jobs  were  held  by  Negroes,  compared 
to  50  percent  of  the  service  worker  Jobs. 

Despite  the  overall  unfavorable  occupa- 
tional status  of  minority  group  members  In 
State  and  local  governments,  tiiey  generally 
have  better  access  to  white-collar  Jobs  than 
In  private  employment. 

In  the  two  metropolitan  areas  In  which 
they  are  a  significant  minority — Houston  and 
San  Francisco-Oakland — Spanish  Americans 
in  public  employment  were  more  favorably 
distributed  In  white-collar  Jobs  than  Negroes 
but  less  favorably  than  Anglos. 

Oriental  Americans  held  a  substantial 
number  of  SUte  Jobs  In  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  area  but  were  underrepresented  In 
jobs  with  the  clUes  of  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  In  this  metropolitan  area  the  over- 
all occupational  status  of  Oriental  Ameri- 
cans was  more  favorable  than  that  of  ma- 
jority group  employees  although  they  tended 
to  lag  In  managerial  positions.  (See  Table  3, 
Page  27) 

KINOBITT    WOBKEBS   AND    PERSONNEL    STSTEMS 

The  inequities  In  minority  group  employ- 
ment In  State  and  local  government  ars 
caused  by  a  variety  <rf  factors.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  State  and  local  governments 
have  often  discriminated  In  hiring  and  pro- 
moting minority  group  members.  Further- 
more, these  governments  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  need  for  affirmative  programs  to 
recruit  minority  group  members  for  Jobs  in 
which  they  are  poorly  represented.  In  addi- 
tion, mlnortty  applicants  frequently  are  sub- 
jected to  a  variety  of  screening  and  selection 
devices  which  bear  Uttle.  If  any,  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  Job,  but  which  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage  In  their  effort  to  obtain 
government  employment.  ITiere  have  been 
few  efforts  by  State  and  local  governments 
to  eliminate  such  unequal  selection  devices. 

EECBirmCENT 

"After  300  years  of  rejection.  It  takes  a  cer- 
tain type  of  person  to  even  apply  tDhen  the 
chances  are  that  he  wiU  not  be  selected  even 
if  he  U  one  of  the  most  quaUfled."— Negro 
leader  in  Memphis — 

The  claim  that  qualified  minority  appU- 
cants  are  not  available  was  made  by  many 
public  officials  In  the  cities  surveyed.  Tet  very 
few  governments  had  made  any  concerted 
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attempts  to  seek  out  qualified  minority  ap- 
plicants. In  Baton  Rouge,  Atlanta,  and  Hous- 
ton,  for  example,  the  minimal  step  of  recruit- 
ing at  the  predominantly  Negro  colleges  In 
the  locality  was  rarely  taken. 

A  few  measures  designed  to  attract  minor- 
ity group  members  have  been  adopted  by 
several  governments.  These  include  advertis- 
ing as  an  "Equal  Opportunity  Employer", 
mailing  literature  to  predominantly  Negro 
schools  and  organizations,  and  advertising 
through  minority  group  news  media.  One 
weakness  In  these  and  other  efforts  made  to 
recruit  minority  applicants  Is  that  the  tech- 
niques have  not  been  part  of  a  systematic, 
comprehensive  program  but  instead  have 
been  used  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Further,  there 
has  been  no  evaluation  to  determine  if  these 
techniques  have  been  successful. 

Despite  aU  recruitment  programs  the  most 
frequently  cited  means  of  learning  about  Job 
opportunities  for  both  whites  and  Negroes 
Is  the  word-of-mouth  referral.  Because  of 
rigid  patterns  of  urban  segregation,  however, 
this  network  of  commxinlcation  rarely  crosses 
racial  or  ethnic  lines.  Consequently,  minority 
group  members  are  least  likely  to  learn  about 
Jobs  m  areas  where  few.  If  any,  minorities 
are  employed  and  are  most  likely  to  learn 
about  Jobs  in  those  areas  which  tradition- 
ally employ  minority  group  members.  A  com- 
prehensive affirmative  program  to  recruit 
minorities  Is  essential  if  the  patterns  of  em- 
ployment segregation  that  exist  In  various 
departments  and  occupations  in  State  and 
local  government  are  to  be  broken. 
Job  requirements 
"There  is  a  great  temptation  to  translate 
skills  needed  into  concrete  education  and 
experience  requirements  arbitrarily." — Au- 
thority on  Public  Personnel  Administration — 
The  most  successful  recniltment  program 
Is  of  no  consequence  If  Job  requirements  are 
unnecessarily  high  and  xmreallstic  and  If 
discrimination  In  the  selection  process  elimi- 
nates capable  minority  group  applicants. 

The  Commission  fovmd  frequent  examples 
of  screening  devices  which  were  not  valid 
indicators  of  ability  to  perform  satisfactorily 
on  the  job.  These  Include  education  and  ex- 
perience requirements,  written  and  oral  ex- 
aminations, background  and  character 
checks,  and  residency  and  citizenship  require- 
ments. The  Commission  also  found  very  Uttle 
evidence  that  governments  are  reevaltiatlng 
Job  requirements  with  a  view  toward  Increas- 
ing opportunities  for  mlnortty  group 
members. 

In  many  Instances  education  and  experi- 
ence requirements,  set  higher  than  necessary, 
eliminate  minority  group  applicants  who  can 
actually  perform  the  Job.  A  Texas  placement 
counselor  recognized  the  problem : 

"The  jobs  open  are  those  requiring  experi- 
enced people  and  minority  group  members 
just  do  not  have  the  experience.  It  works 
sort  of  like  the  grandfather  clause." 
Written  Examinations 
In  addition  to  education  and  experience 
requirements  many  governments  require 
written  examinations  for  most  entry  white- 
collar  positions  as  well  as  for  promotions.  The 
VTrttten  examination  Is  a  recognized  handicap 
for  many  minority  group  members  who,  on 
the  average,  do  not  perform  on  such  tests 
as  well  as  members  of  the  majority  group. 
The  tests  used  by  most  governments  have 
not  been  validated— that  is,  there  Is  no  es- 
tablished correlation  between  how  well  an 
Individual  scores  on  the  examination  and 
how  well  he  subsequently  will  perform  on 
the  Job.  When  such  a  relationship  has  not 
been  established,  the  written  test  becomes 
a  means  of  discrimination  against  minority 
group  members  in  that  it  elimixuites  from 
consideration,  based  on  low  examination 
soorej.  those  who  can  actually  perform  the 
required  duties  of  the  Jobs  as  readUy  and 
efflclcutly  as  majority  group  members  who 
score  higher  on  the  examination. 
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Several  governments  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  tests  can  discriminate;  others  have 
undertaken  minimum  steps  to  Improve  ml- 
norltv  test  performance.  These  steps  Include 
providing   applicants  with   preparatory   ma- 
terial.   Increasing   the   time   allowance,   and 
lowering  the  passing  score.  The  city  of  San 
Francisco    has    completely    eliminated    the 
written  test  for  many  lower  level  positions. 
Oral  Examinations 
Oral  examinations  are  frequently  used  In 
oddltlon  to.  or  In  lieu  of,  written  tests.  The 
oral  test  seeks  to  measure  attributes  of  be- 
havior   such  as  poise,  leadership,  alertness, 
and  speaking  ability.  Oral  tests  were  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  criticism  In  the  northern 
liu-lsdlctlons  studied  where  they  were  used 
more  extensively  than  In  the  South.  Because 
of  the  unavoidable  element  of  subjectivity, 
the  oral  test  can  be  manipulated  to  the  detri- 
ment   of    minority    group    applicants.    The 
charges    reported    to    Commission    staff    in- 
cluded dlscrlmlnaUon  on  the  part  of  board 
members,   lack  of  minority   representatives 
on  boards,  emphasis  on  traits  not  related  to 
the  Job,  and  the  selecUon  of  board  members 
with  no  experience  In  dealing  with  minority 
group  members. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  several  govern- 
ments to  Improve  the  performance  of  minor- 
ity applicants  on  the  oral  examination.  The 
State  of  California,  for  example,  sends  each 
applicant  a  pamphlet  to  prepare  him  for  the 
interview.  A  briefing  on  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  minorities  Is  given  to  board  mem- 
bers who.  If  possible,  include  a  minority  per- 
son. In  addition,  the  Interview  Is  tape-record- 
ed to  provide  a  record  which  can  be  consulted 
should  any  questions  or  complaints  arise. 
Performance  Tests 
A  third  means  used  to  evaluate  an  appli- 
cant's qualifications  Is  the  performance  test 
m  which  the  applicant  demonstrates  his  abil- 
ity to  do  the  actual  tasks  associated  with  the 
Job.  The  Conunlsslon  discovered  an  Increas- 
ing Interest  In  the  potential  which  perform- 
ance   tests    offer   minority    group    members 
since  they  eliminate  factors  which  may  be 
arbitrary  and  irrelevant,  such  as  verbal  skills. 
Inherent  In  written  tests.  A  Detroit  official 
stated  that  he  beUeved  that  the  only  way  to 
get  equality  of  opportunity  was  through  the 
use  of  performance  testing.  The  Internation- 
al  City   Managers'   Association   accepts   the 
relevance  of  the  performance  test  for  selec- 
tion and  sUtes  that :  'Performance  tests  also 
make  It  more  feasible  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
arDitrary  minimum  requirements  yet  assure 
that  only  qualified  candidates  will  be  placed 
on  eligible  lists." 

Personnel  administrators  criticize  the  per- 
formance test  primarily  because  It  Is  time- 
consuming  and  expensive  to  administer. 
Nonetheless,  both  the  State  of  California 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  experienced 
success  with  performance  tests.  A  program 
to  develop  and  use  performance  tests  for  a 
wider  range  of  occupations  was  launched  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  California  State  Per- 
sonnel Board.  The  board  eventually  increased 
Its  production  and  use  of  performance  tests 
and  found  that  they  were  more  acceptable 
than  written  testa  to  most  minority  group 
members  because  they  could  see  a  direct  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  the  test  to  the  Job. 

Arrest  and  Conviction  Records 
As  part  of  the  general  background  check, 
governments  also  Investigate  potential  em- 
ployees for  possible  police  records.  The  use  of 
arrest  and  conviction  records  as  disqualifica- 
tion for  public  employment  affects  members 
of  minority  groups  more  adversely  than  the 
majority  group.  Negroes  over  18  years  of  age, 
for  example,  are  about  five  times  more  likely 
to  have  been  arrested  than  whites.  NegrOes 
and  other  minorities  are  also  nwre  likely  to 
have  been  arrested  without  probable  cause. 
Information  on  arrests  and  convictions  was 
almost  always  requested  on  the  application 
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form  but  very  seldom  was  the  applicant  in- 
formed of  the  government's  policy  on  hiring 
persons  with  police  records.  None  of  the  gov- 
ernments surveyed  automatically  excluded 
an  applicant  with  an  arrest  record  from  em- 
ployment in  nonpollce  jobs.  Only  five  Juris- 
dictions automatically  dlsqiialifiod  an  appli- 
cant with  a  ccnvlction  record.  However,  many 
persons  feel  that  the  presence  of  the  arrest 
and  conviction  question  on  the  applicallon 
discourages  many  minority  group  job  seekers. 
Most  governments  surveyed  state  that  in 
evaluating  an  applicant  with  a  police  record, 
they  ccnslder  such  factors  as  age  at  the  time, 
recency,  frequency,  type  of  offense,  subse- 
quent conduct,  and  nature  of  the  job  applied 
for.  In  most  governments,  however,  there 
were  few  or  no  guidelines  and  supervision  In 
implementing  the  stated  policy  concerning 
applicants  with  police  records.  Arrest  and 
conviction  policies  which  were  liberal  both 
in  design  and  execution  were  reported  by 
some  Jurisdictions.  The  San  Francisco  Civil 
Service  Commission,  for  example,  reported 
that  90  percent  of  the  applicants  with  crim- 
inal records  gained  eligibility  on  civil  service 
lists.  The  policy  of  the  California  State  Per- 
sonnel Board  has  been  stated  as  follows: 

••Persons  with  arrest  and  conviction  records 
are  entitled  to  receive  thorough  and  tolerant 
consideration  on  an  indiiHdual  basis,  taking 
into  account  the  social  and  humane  need  for 
their  rehabilitation  as  well  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  position  for  which  they  apply." 
General  Requirements 
Most  State  and  local  governments  studied 
also  Impose  a  variety  of  requirements  on  Job 
applicants  which  are  unrelated  to  the  Job. 
Examples  of  these  are  citizenship,  residency, 
voter  registration,  and  party  affiliation. 
Among  the  jurisdictions  covered  by  the  Com- 
mission's study,  citizenship  requirements 
were  a  barrier  only  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
and  Oriental  aliens  In  California  where  a 
State  statute  prevents  aliens  from  holding 
any  State  or  local  government  job.  The  Im- 
pact of  this  barrier  was  expressed  by  a  Mexi- 
can construction  worker: 

".  .  .  When  we  work  on  the  highways,  one 
of  the  requirements  i.f  that  ice  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Why  do  we  have  to  be 
citizens  to  dig  a  ditch  or  to  pick  up  rocks? 
.  .  .  My  sons  and  my  wife  are  all  American 
citizens  and  I  have  to  work  to  maintain 
them." 

Of  the  21  jurisdictions  surveyed  during  the 
study's  field  Investigation,  nil  but  five  also 
had  some  form  of  residency  requirement  for 
public  employees.  However,  the  Commission 
found  that  residence  rules.  In  general,  pre- 
sent no  major  obstacle  for  minority  group 
members  who  want  to  obtain  public  employ- 
ment since  most  minority  group  members  live 
In  central  cities  where  the  greatest  Job  op- 
portunities In  State  and  local  government 
elxst.  In  communities  with  discriminatory 
housing  policies,  however,  residency  require- 
ments necessarily  prevent  minority  group 
members  from  gaining  access  to  local  govern- 
ment Jobs. 

Two  governments — the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge — have  provisos 
which  g'.ve  strong  preference  to  registered 
voters.  These  requirements  present  a  serious 
barrier  to  Negroes,  many  of  whom  are  still 
disfranchised  In  many  parts  of  the  South.  In 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  party  affil- 
iation Is  a  requirement  for  county  jobs  but 
has  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  minority 
group  employment  there. 

The  Probationary  Period 
The  probationary  period  Is  the  last  step  In 
the  process  of  testing  the  applicant's  qualifi- 
cations. Although  It  Is  designed  to  allow 
employees  to  be  easily  dismissed  If  their 
performance  is  unsatisfactory,  very  few  em- 
ployees are  ever  dismissed  during  this  period 
in  the  jurisdictions  surveyed.  There  was  also 
no  evidence  that  minority  group  members 
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were  dismissed  at  a  higher  rate  during  this 

period.  ...  X 

Professional  public  personnel  administra- 
tors recognize  the  "crucial  Importance"  of 
the  probationary  period  "since  no  Job  test  yet 
devised  is  infallible."  The  probationary  pe- 
riod, as  a  prolonged  performance  test,  also 
offers  considerable  potenUal  as  a  more  pro- 
ductive selection  device.  By  allowing  person- 
nel systems  to  experiment  with  traditional 
personnel  techniques,  the  probationary  pe- 
riod can  be  used  to  reject  those  who  cannot 
satisfactorily  perform  the  duties  of  the  Job. 
Prejudiced  attitudes  and  biased  treatment 
"Idont  think  it  [desegregated  washrooms] 
is  healthy  for  the  employees  of  this  depart- 
ment. .  .  .  There's  no  way  they  can  get  their 
mouth  {sic)  down  on  a  drinking  fountain." 
— Southern  department  official — 

Prejudiced  attitudes  and  biased  treatment 
of  minority  employees  were  reported  in  sev- 
eral governments.  Segregated  facilities,  seg- 
regated work  assignments,  social  ostracism, 
and  lack  of  courtesy  formed  the  work  atmos- 
phere for  many  Negro  employees.  Examples 
were  numerous  in  both  the  North  and 
South:  A  San  Francisco  department  head 
reportedly  referred  to  Negroes  as  "boys"  and 
Orientals  as  "Chinamen."  In  Shelby  County, 
Tennessee,  a  former  Negro  porter  who  was 
promoted  to  a  technician  position  found  he 
was  not  welcome  at  the  lunch  table  with  his 
white  co-workers.  In  Detroit,  It  was  reported 
that  the  public  works  department  assigned 
workmen  to  crews  on  a  segregated  basis.  The 
park  commission  in  Memphis  had  Integrated 
staffs  on  "Integrated"  playgrounds  but  no 
black  recreation  workers  were  assigned  to 
white  area  playgrounds. 

In  Baton  Rouge,  a  city  official  was  asked  If 
he  would  hire  a  Negro.  His  response: 
"Would  you  steal  a  million  dollars?"  The  per- 
sonnel  director  of  a  Georgia  State  Highway 
Department,  explaining  why  there  was  no 
black  secretarial  help  in  the  department 
said: 

"There  are  no  Negroes  at  all  there.  It  will 
be  a  while  before  we  do  hire  them.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  office  don't  want  them.  We  are  not 
required  to  hire  them  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  t964.  .  .  .  States  and  municipalities 
are  excluded  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  from 
hiring  Negroes.  .  .  .  But  I  am  sympathetic^  to 
them.  I'm  not  opposed  to  hiring  a  nigger." 

More  common  than  these  direct  expres- 
sions of  racial  prejudice,  however.  v;ere  ex- 
pressions of  indifference  to  the  subject  of 
equal  opportunity.  Many  officials  felt  that 
their  responsibility  was  satisfied  merely  by 
avoiding  specific  acts  of  discrimination  In 
hiring  and  promoting.  Concern  with  some  of 
the  less  obvious  Inequalities,  such  as  exces- 
sively high  qualifications  or  testing  devices 
which  do  not  fairly  evaluate  potential  Job 
performance,  was  not  seen  as  part  of  the  job. 
A  general  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  minorities  to  apply  for  Jobs  In  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  with  reputations  for 
discrimination  was  evident  In  the  South,  The 
sentiments  of  the  black  community  In  Baton 
Rouge  were  expressed  by  a  local  civil  rights 
leader : 

Black  people  know  that  people  at  the  Cap- 
itol are  white.  We  kruiw  our  place.  We  know 
we're  not  supposed  to  be  there.  .  .  .  It's  not  a 
question  of  what's  on  the  l>ooks—it  doesn't 
need  to  be.  We  can  get  the  picture  in  a  lot  of 

tcays This  fear  of  working  in  white  men's 

jobs  just  permeates  the  State.  Most  Negroes 
are  afraid  of  white  people,  afraid  of  working 
with   them,  and  think  they're  inferior  to 

them. 

Promotions 

"Many  of  the  \Negro]  laborers  are  plain 
dam  lazy  and  satisfied  with  a  laborer's 
salary." — Department  official  in  Memphis. 

Promotional  opportunities  for  minority 
employees  are  critical  factors  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  equal  employment  opportunity.  Mi- 
nority group  peraons  interviewed  In  all  gov- 
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ernments  studied  repeatedly  complained  of 
their  limited  access  to  higher  level  jobs  and 
to  supervisory  positions. 

Promotions  are  generaUy  based  on  one  or 
more  of  the  following  factors  which  present 
the  same  problems  as  those  encountered  In 
the  Initial  selection  process:  education  and 
experience,  length  of  service,  performance, 
written  and  oral  examinations,  and  such  sub- 
jective character  traits  as  leaderslp,  personal- 
ity, and  cooperation. 

The  performance  evaluation  and  lengtu- 
of-service  requirements  present  additional 
barriers  to  equal  opportunity.  The  subjective 
nature  of  most  performance  evaluations  al- 
lows for  discrimination.  An  official  of  the 
Michigan  State  Civil  Rights  Commission  said 
that  it  is  quite  common  in  Detroit  for  a 
Negro  employee  to  get  high  efficiency  ratings 
until  he  is  eligible  for  promotion  at  which 
point  hU  ratings  begin  to  decrease.  In  PhUa- 
delphla,  as  well,  two  respondents  charged 
that  supervisors'  evaluation  were  systemati- 
cally lowered  from  "outstanding"  to  "satis- 
factory" when  minority  group  employees  be- 
came eligible  for  promotion. 

Seniority,  or  length  of  service  require- 
ments, also  limit  promotional  opportunities 
for  minority  group  members.  In  areas  where 
Negroes  have  been  systematically  excluded 
from  employment  in  the  past,  they  are  not 
on  equal  footing  with  white  employees.  An 
Atlanta  personnel  official  confirmed  that 
black  employees  were  not  promoted  at  the 
same  rate  as  whites  because  seniority  Is  In- 
volved and  "Negroes  have  not  filled  many  joba 
until  recently." 

Other  charges  of  discrimination  in  promot- 
ing minority  workers  were  found  in  several 
jurisdictions.  In  Oakland,  a  former  consul- 
tant to  the  California  State  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commission  related  an  Incident  in 
which  a  dark  skinned  Mexican  American  had 
failed  an  oral  promotion  examination  because 
of  "personality  and  attitude."  Although  the 
FEPC  ruled  it  was  clear  and  consclotis  dis- 
crimination, the  Oakland  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission refused  to  reconsider  the  case,  agree- 
ing only  to  have  a  minority  person  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  next  oral  panel. 

Particularly  evident  in  the  South  was  the 
reluctance  to  allow  Negroes  to  supervise 
whites.  Personnel  officials  In  MemphU  stated 
that  Negroes  were  a  small  minority  among 
supervisors  and  that  no  Negroes  supervised 
white  employees.  In  the  department  of  public 
works,  for  example,  most  of  the  laborers  were 
black  while  most  of  their  supervisors  were 
white. 

The  merit  system 

"While  it  might  be  expected  that  city 
merit  employment  systems  would  answer 
nondiscrimination  and  high  levels  of  minor- 
ity worker  participation  in  government  em- 
ployment, no  general  correlation  can  be  made 
between  the  patterns  of  minority  employ- 
ment and  the  existence  of  such  systems. 
.  .  ." — U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors — 

Although  civil  service  merit  systems  gen- 
eraUy have  broadened  opportimlty  for  pub- 
lic service,  they  alone  do  not  guarantee  equal 
opportunity  or  equal  treatment  for  minority 
group  members. 

Administrators  of  merit  systems  frequent- 
ly were  found  to  have  violated  the  merit 
principle  and  to  be  practicing  conscious  dis- 
crimination. Many  governments  with  merit 
systems,  including  Atlanta  and  Memphis,  at 
one  time  maintained  separate  lists  of  eligible 
candidates — one    white    and    one   black. 

In  addition  to  overt  discrimination,  merit 
system  structures  often  embody  practices 
and  procedures  developed  over  the  years 
which  no  longer  meet  current  needs  and 
which  serve  to  Inhibit  the  opportunities  of 
minority  group  members.  Among  these  are 
the  written  test  and  the  education  and  ex- 
perience requirements. 

However,  within  a  rigid  framework,  merit 
systems  give  the  public  administrator  con- 
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slderable  discretion  either  to  promote  or  to 
Impede  equal  employment  opport\inlty.  The 
mechanics  of  the  selection  process,  for  ex- 
ample, lends  Itself  to  manipulation.  Among 
the  most  easily  manipulated  are  the  exam- 
ination "passing"  score,  the  civil  service  reg- 
ister or  Ust  of  eliglbles.  and  the  final  selec- 
tion procedure.  ^.  ..  ^ 

In  many  jurisdictions,  the  score  which  de- 
termines the  eligibility  of  an  Individual  for 
further  consideration  fluctuates  from  one  test 
to  the  next  according  to  the  supply  and  de- 
mand of  applicants.  This  Indicates  that  merit 
system  administrators  can  adjust  their  own 
definition  of  who  is  qualified  for  employ- 
ment. The  procedure  may  be  used  for  or 
against  minority  applicants— the  lower  the 
passing  score,  the  more  minority  applicants 
will  pass  the  examination. 

The  clvU  service  regUter— a  list  of  names 
ranked  from  highest  to  lowest  of  all  those 
who  have  passed  the  screening  process— Is 
another  merit  system  mechanism  which  can 
bo  used  by  administrators  to  affect  equal  op- 
portunity. There  are  two  types  of  registers: 
a  continuous  register  which  contains  the 
names  of  all  eliglbles  from  successive  exam- 
ination who  are  entered  wherever  they  fit  into 
the  ranking,  and  the  closed  register  which 
contains  the  result  of  one  examination. 
Since  minority  candidates  on  the  average  are 
likely  to  pass  with  lower  scores  than  ma- 
jority candidates,  their  names  may  never  be 
reached  on  the  continuous  register.  How- 
ever, the  continuous  regUter  has  certain  ad- 
vantages. It  allows  for  an  uninterrupted  re- 
cruitment program  and  eliminates  the  long 
interval  between  examinations,  which  Is 
fOTind  with  the  closed  register,  allowing  can- 
didates who  have  faUed  to  retake  the  test 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  closed  register  of  long  duration 
often  enables  eligible  candidates  with  low 
scores  to  be  hired  if  they  are  stUl  avaUable 
when  their  names  are  reached. 

The  final  selection  procedure,  by  which  one 
candidate  is  selected  for  the  Job,  offers  con- 
siderable opportunity  for  manipulation  to 
avoid  hiring  minority  group  members.  In 
most  of  the  18  jurisdictions  with  merit  sys- 
tems In  which  interviews  were  conducted,  at 
least  one  public  official  informed  Commis- 
sion staff  that  such  manipulation  was  prac- 
ticed. Even  in  San  Francisco,  where  only  the 
top  name  on  the  register  Is  certified  for  con- 
sideration, officials  stated  that  there  have 
been  Instances  when  certain  departments 
have  left  a  secretarial  Job  vacant  untU  an- 
other department  has  selected  the  top  per- 
son on  the  register  if  that  person  is  a  Negro. 
Other  governments  were  said  to  have  filled 
vacancies  by  transfer  from  another  depart- 
ment to  avoid  hiring  nonwhltes. 

Most  governments  select  from  among  the 
top  three  candidates.  In  Baton  Rouge,  an  of- 
ficial said  that  department  heads  have  been 
reluctant  to  fill  any  vacancies  with  a  black 
applicant  when  either  of  the  other  two  appU- 
cants  U  white.  A  Pennsylvania  official  be- 
Ueved it  was  the  practice  of  many  white  ad- 
ministrators to  select  a  white  secretary.  He 
admitted  that  if  given  the  choice  he  would 
"naturally"  select  a  white  secretary. 

It  is  evident  that  the  existence  of  a  merit 
system  alone  Is  not  a  guarantee  that  aU  per- 
sons will  be  treated  equally.  The  principles 
of  merit  and  equal  opportunity  in  public 
personnel  systems  are  compatible  but  not 
always  integral.  The  principles  do  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  the  system  in  practice  and 
the  apparatus  of  the  system  is  not  in  Itself 
insurance  that  equal  opportunity  is  a  reality. 

EQUAL    OPPORTDNrrT    IN    POLICE    AND 
FIRE     OEPAKTMENTS 

". . .  the  nine  black  policemen  employed  by 
Baton  Rouge  were  assigned  to  Negro  areas 
and  were  not  allovxd  to  give  so  much  as  a 
traffic  ticket  to  a  white  person."— Negro 
leader  in  Baton  Rouge — 

Barriers  to  equal  opportunity  for  minority 
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group  members  are  greater  in  police  and  fire 
departments  than  in  any  other  area  of  State 
and  local  government.  Many  departments 
have  only  recently  begtm  to  hire  minority 
group  members.  The  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  for 
example,  did  not  hire  Negro  policemen  imtU 
1963:  the  city  of  Memphis  hired  Its  first  Ne- 
gro fireman  In  1955. 

While  27  percent  of  aU  central  city  jobs 
surveyed  were  in  police  and  fire  departments, 
only  7  percent  of  the  Negro  employees  were 
poUcemen.  In  Philadelphia,  which  employed 
proportionately  more  Negro  policemen  than 
any  of  the  other  central  cities  surveyed.  20 
percent  of  the  poUce  force  was  Negro  com- 
pared to  9  percent  In  Atlanta  and  less  than  6 
percent  In  the  other  survey  cities.  State 
poUce  forces  had  an  even  worse  record.  Four 
States — ^Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia, 
and  Texas — employed  no  Negro  PoUcemen 
in  the  metrc^KjUtan  areas  surveyed.  Fire  de- 
partments employed  even  fewer  Negroes.  At 
the  time  of  the  survey,  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  more  than  600  firemen,  employed 
only  one  Negro  fireman.  In  Philadelphia.  De- 
troit, and  Memphis  the  proportion  of  firemen 
Jobs  flUed  by  Negroes  was  half  or  less  than 
the  proportion  of  police  jobs.  (See  Table  4. 
Page  28)  ^      ^^ 

In  both  police  and  fire  departments.  Ne- 
groes were  conspicuously  absent  from  posi- 
tions above  the  level  of  patrolman  or  fire- 
man. Of  all  the  central  city  police  depart- 
ments surveyed.  Oakland  was  the  only  one 
to  have  a  Negro  captain.  In  central  city  fire 
departments,  only  Philadelphia  and  Oakland 
had  a  Negro  at  the  level  of  captain  or  above. 
Of  the  more  than  2,000  sergeants  and  lieu- 
tenants in  the  eight  cities  surveyed,  only  21 
were  Negroes. 

Spanish  Americans,  similarly  underrepre- 
sented,  were  employed  in  police  and  fire  de- 
partments less  than  half  as  frequently  as 
Anglos.  In  the  Houston  metropolitan  area, 
there  were  no  Spanish  Americans  employed 
by  the  Texas  State  Police  Department. 

The  Commission  found  that  police  and  fire 
departmente  have  discouraged  minority  per- 
sons from  joining  their  ranks  by  failure  to 
recruit  effectively  and  by  permitting  unequal 
treatment  on  the  job,  including  unequal  pro- 
motional opportunities,  discriminatory  job 
assignments,  and  harassment  by  feUow 
workers. 

Many  of  the  police  departments  studied 
have  conducted  vigorous  recruitment  pro- 
grams, some  of  which  have  included  specific 
attempts  to  recruit  members  of  minority 
groups.  For  the  most  part  these  efforts  have 
been  unsuccessfiU.  Among  the  obstacles  to 
successful  recruiting,  mentioned  by  officials 
m  many  cities  the  Commission  studied,  are 
the  tension  and  hoetUlty  that  exist  between 
the  black  community  and  the  poUce  depart- 
ment. The  Michigan  State  Civil  Bights  Com- 
mission said: 

"The  Departments  that  are  making  the 
greatest  headway  in  obtaining  minority 
group  applicants  are  those  that  have  made 
headway  in  reversing  their  image  in  the 
minority  community.  .  .  ." 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  minority  hiring  Is 
the  selection  process.  Among  those  Negroes 
who  are  recruited  and  do  apply,  the  propor- 
tion which  Is  finaUy  accepted  for  the  force 
Is  usually  quite  small.  Proportionately  mwe 
Negroes  than  whites  axe  screened  out  by  the 
written  and  oral  examinations,  the  physical 
and  medical  examinations  and,  in  particular, 
the  background  and  character  check. 

The  problems  Inherent  In  the  written  ex- 
amination for  pcriice  and  firemen  are  com- 
parable to  those  encountered  In  regular  civil 
service  examinations.  Oral  examinations  and 
background  investigations  are  also  crucial 
areas  fo«-  minority  group  applicants.  The 
screening,  almost  always  conducted  by  white 
policemen,  tends  to  favor  ^pUcante  whose 
background  and  character  most  closely  re- 
semble those  of  the  investigating  officer.  In 
Detroit  during  one  period,  49  percent  of  the 
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Negro  applicants  who  reached  the  preliminary 
oral  examination  stage  were  disqualified  dur- 
ing the  oral  examination  and  background 
investigation,  while  only  22  percent  of  the 
whites  were  disqualified  at  this  point. 

The  Michigan  ClvU  Right*  Commission 
characterized  the  screening  process  used  by 
the  Michigan  State  Police  Department  as  one 
which  provides  several  opportunities  for  per- 
sons harboring  racial  prejudice  (consciously 
or  unconsciously)  to  discriminate.  An  ex- 
ample was  cited  where  seven  black  candidates 
for  Jobs  as  State  troopers  passed  the  written 
examination  and  five  were  eliminated  during 
the  field  Investigation.  The  Michigan  Com- 
mission found  that: 

In  at  least  one  case,  there  uas  a  serious 
question  Tega'diny  the  manner  in  u;hic':  the 
applicant's  credit  record  was  evaluated  by 
the  investigating  trooper.  .  .  . 

In  San  Francisco  it  was  reported  that 
police  investigators  were  unusually  meticu- 
lous during  security  checks  of  black  candi- 
dates, digging  Into  past  criminal  records, 
common  law  marriages,  and  other  related 
matters  In  great  detail.  A  case  was  cited  In 
which  a  Negro  had  been  rejected  because 
of  a  Juvenile  arrest  for  stealing  a  Jar  of  hair 
oil,  even  though  he  had  never  been  convicted. 

DlficrimlnaUon  on  the  Job  was  reportedly 
more  pervasive  in  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments than  m  other  areas  of  government. 
The  effect  of  theae  practices — segregated  as- 
signments, limited  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion, hostility  (tmnng  co-workers — was  un- 
questionably another  significant  factor  In 
increasing  the  dlfllculty  of  recruiting  mi- 
nority group  members  for  Jobs  with  police 
and  fire  departments. 

Segregated  assignments  were  more  preva- 
lent in  the  Southern  cities  surveyed.  In 
Baton  Rouge,  a  Megro  leader  said  that  Negro 
policemen  were  assigned  exclusively  to  Negro 
neighborhoods  and  were  not  allowed  to  Issue 
traffic  tickets  to  a  white  person.  The  chief  of 
police  denied  the  allegation,  but  he  conceded 
that  Negro  patrol  cars  were  limited  to  the 
Negro  areas  of  the  city.  Negro  policemen  In 
Memphis  were  restricted  to  Negro  areas  and 
segregated  in  patrol  cars  until  1B67.  Some 
patrol  cars  now  have  been  Integrated  but 
there  were  still  no  Negro  policemen  assigned 
to  white  areas  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

Racial  tension  ran  high  between  black  and 
white  policemen  In  many  areas.  A  San  Fran- 
cisco official  told  of  Instances  where  white 
policemen  used  racial  slurs  in  the  presence 
of  black  policemen  and  where  derogatory 
notes  had  been  pasted  on  their  lockers. 

Working  conditions  in  fire  departments 
have  been  even  more  strained  than  those  in 
police  departments.  Commission  staff  was 
told  that  problems  in  sharing  facilities  and 
equipment  accompanied  the  Integration  of 
many  fire  departments.  The  first  black  fire- 
man In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  had  to 
carry  his  own  mattress  with  him  when  he 
moved  from  one  station  to  another  during 
the  training  period.  He  also  had  to  bring  bis 
Ixinch  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  use  the 
firehouse  range.  During  the  early  days  of  In- 
tegration in  Oakland,  black  firemen  bad  to 
bring  ttaetr  own  dinner  platee  while  white 
firetnen  used  those  provided  by  the  depart- 
ment. When  Atlanta  hired  lU  first  Negro  fire- 
men, a  new  fire  station  was  btillt  with  a  sep- 
arate hotise  for  the  12  white  officers  and 
drivers.  When  Negro  firemen  were  assigned  to 
other  stations  the  same  number  were  as- 
signed to  each  shift  so  that  white  firemen 
would  not  have  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  as 
black  firemen. 

Several  of  the  cities  surveyed  hired  their 
first  black  policemen  and  firemen  In  groups : 
for  example.  Memphis  hired  12  Negro  firemen 
in  1955.  Baton  Rouge  hired  six  Negro  poUce-j 
men  in  1063.  If  these  departments  had  con- 
tinued to  recruit  minority  applicants  with 
the  success  enjoyed  during  their  Initial  year, 
it  Is  likely  that  the  number  currently  on  the 
force  would  be  substantially  higher. 
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FEDEBAI,   SEQUnXMENTS    FOR    EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

Although  State  and  local  public  employ- 
ment is  not  now  covered  by  the  requirements 
of  Title  VU  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1984. 
the  Federal  Government  does  administer  two 
policies  designed  to  promote  equal  oppor- 
tunities In  certain  programs  of  State  and 
local  government:  (1)  the  Federal  Standards 
for  a  Merit  System  of  Personnel  Administra- 
tion, which  primarily  covers  public  assistance 
and  State  health  programs.  State  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  Insurance  programs 
and  civil  defense  programs:  and  (2)  a  non- 
discrimination requirement  In  contracts  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  and  local  public  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  agencies.  Neither  pro- 
gram has  been  effective  in  providing  equal 
opportunity  for  minority  group  members. 
No  effective  standards  and  guidelines  have 
been  established  for  an  affirmative  action 
program  to  correct  past  discriminatory  prac- 
tices and  to  Increase  opportunities  for  mi- 
norities. The  limited  efforts  which  have  been 
made  have  not  been  successful. 

The  Federal  merit  standards 

The  Federal  merit  standards  were  estab- 
lished by  statute  In  1939  to  Improve  the  State 
administration  of  federally  aided  programs. 
In  1963  a  prohibition  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race  and  national  origin  was 
added,  and  State  regulations  were  required 
to  provide  for  an  appeal  procedure  In  cases 
of  alleged  discrimination. 

Noncompliance  with  the  merit  standards 
may  result  in  (1)  withdrawal  of  Federal 
funds;  (2)  the  disallowance  of  a  specific 
program  expenditure;  and  (3)  a  Federal  court 
suit  seeking  specific  redress.  Until  1968  none 
of  these  sanctions  had  ever  been  used  to  en- 
force compliance  with  the  nondiscrimination 
clause.  In  1968  the  Department  of  Justice 
filed  suit  against  the  State  of  Alabama  charg- 
ing that  It  had  refused  to  adopt  explicit 
racial  nondiscrimination  regulations  and 
that  it  had  systematically  denied  employ- 
ment to  Negroes  in  the  federally  aided  pro- 
grams subject  to  the  Federal  merit  standards. 

The  Federal  merit  standards  do  not  now 
require  an  "affirmative  action"  program  to 
increase  employment  opportunities  of  mi- 
norities. Because  racial  data  are  not  collected 
for  all  the  programs,  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
the  effects  of  the  nondiscrimination  clause. 
Judging  from  the  data  collected  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  limited  data  that  are  avail- 
able elsewhere,  however,  the  Impact  has  been 
limited.  The  clause  has  not  resulted  In  a  re- 
duction In  the  disparities  nor  has  it  sicrnlfi- 
cantly  improved  the  performance  of  the 
States  with  the  poorest  records  of  minority 
employment. 

Implementation  of  the  merit  standards 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  agency 
granting  the  assistance.  Supervision,  how- 
ever, rests  with  the  Office  of  State  Merit 
Systems  (OSMS)  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  OSMS  has 
provided  no  definite  procedure  or  written 
guidelines  for  State  action  either  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  or  to  Increase  opportu- 
nities for  minority  group  members. 
HUD  contracts  toith  local  housing  and  urban 
renewal  agencies 

The  contracts  providing  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  agencies  contain  clauses  prohibiting 
discrimination  In  local  agency  employment 
and  requiring  each  local  agency  to  Uke  af- 
firmative action  to  ensure  equal  employment 
opportunity.  There  has  been  no  consistent 
and  effective  machinery  In  HUD  to  make  the 
equal  employment  clauses  effective  Instru- 
ments for  assuring  Negroes  and  other  minor- 
ity group  members  equal  access  to  all  Jobs 
and  equality  in  promotion  and  assigrmient. 
The  provision,  which  provides  for  the  filing 
of  complaints  by  persons  who  believe  they 
have  experienced  discrimination,  places  the 
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burden  of  nondiscrimination  compliance  on 
the  individual. 

Violation  of  the  HUD  contract  can  result 
in  (1)  vrithholding  of  funds;  (2)  HUDs 
taking  over  a  project  or  managing  it  directly 
(In  the  case  of  public  housing);  (3)  a 
Federal  court  suit.  Until  1968  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  filed  suit  against  the 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  housing  authority 
charging  discrimination  In  Its  employment 
practices,  none  of  these  sanctions  had  been 
used  as  a  result  of  violation  of  the  equal 
employment  clause. 

In  summary,  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  exerted  the  leverage  available  to  It 
through  the  Federal  merit  standards  and 
other  nondiscrimination  requirements  of 
federally  assisted  programs  to  provide  equal 
employment  opportiuiity  In  State  and  local 
government  employment. 

THE    COMMISSION'S    RECOMMENDATIONS 

/.  Action  needed  to  achieve  equality  <n  state 
and  local  government  employment 

A.  Every  State  and  local  govenunent 
should  adopt  and  maintain  a  program  of 
employment  equality  adequate  to  fulfill  its 
obligation  under  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  assure: 

1.  that  current  employment  practices  are 
nondiscriminatory;  and 

2.  that  the  continuing  effects  of  past  dis- 
criminatory practices  are  undone. 

B.  Although  the  programs  of  employment 
equality  adopted  by  individual  State  and 
local  governments  will  vary  widely  with  the 
particular  needs  and  problems  of  each,  all 
such  programs  should  Include  the  following 
three  elements: 

1.  An  evaluation  of  employment  practices 
and  employee  utilization  patterns  adequate 
to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  barriers  to 
equal  opportunity  for  minorities  and  of  any 
discriminatory  underutllizatlon  of  minori- 
ties; 

2.  Preparation  and  Implementation  of  a 
program  of  action  which  Is  calculated: 

a.  to  eliminate  or  neutralize  all  discrimi- 
natory barriers  to  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity; and 

b.  to  undo  any  patterns  of  minority  under- 
utllizatlon which  have  been  brought  about 
by  past  discrimination. 

//.  Methods  of  enforcement  and  assistance 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  advance 
equality  in  employment  in  State  and  local 
government 

A.  Congress  should  amend  Title  VII  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (1)  by  eUmlnatmg 
the  exemption  of  State  and  local  government 
from  the  coverage  of  Title  Vn,  and  (2)  by 
conferring  on  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  the  power  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  to  correct  violations  of 
Title  vn. 

B.  The  President  should  seek  and  Congress 
should  enact  legislation  authorizing  the 
withholding  of  Federal  fimds  from  any  State 
or  local  public  agency  that  discriminates 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment who  Is  or  would  be  compensated 
in  any  part  by  or  Involved  lu  administering 
the  program  or  activity  assisted  by,  the  Fed- 
eral fvmds. 

C.  Pending  congressional  action  on  Recom- 
mendation n  B,  the  President  should  (1) 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  review  each 
grimt-in-ald  statute  under  which  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  rendered  to  determine 
whether  the  statute  gives  the  agency  discre- 
tion to  require  an  affirmative  program  of 
nondiscrimination  in  employment  by  recip- 
ients of  funds  under  the  program;  and  (2) 
require  all  Federal  agencies  administering 
statutes  affording  such  discretion  to  Impose 
such  a  requirement  as  a  condition  of  as- 
sistance. In  the  event  the  Attorney  General 
determines  that  under  a  particular  statute 
the  agency  does  not  have  the  discretion  to 
Impose  such  a  requirement,  he  should  advise 
the  President  whether  he  has  the  power  to 
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direct  the  agency  to  do  so.  If  the  Attorney 
General  advises  the  Presdent  that  he  lacks 
such  power  In  a  particular  case,  the  Presi- 
dent should  seek  appropriate  legislation  to 
amend  the  statute. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ATFIBMATIVE  ACTION 

The  first  step  in  the  prosram  of  employ- 
ment equaUty  U  an  assessment  of  needs  and 
problems.  ThU  requires  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion by  the  State  or  local  government  of  the 
employment  practices  of  each  of  its  constit- 
uent agencies  to  determine  the  effect  of  Its 
practices  on  utilization  of  minorities.  Al- 
though the  principal  aim  is  to  identify  bar- 
riers to  equal  opportunity,  the  evaluation  also 
should  make  note  of  those  policies  which 
have  the  positive  effect  of  overcoming  such 
barriers. 

In  order  to  make  this  assessment,  and  to 
identify  patterns  of  minority  underutlliza- 
tlon, the  State  or  local  government  will  need 
to  gather  and  review  comprehensive  informa- 
tion, by  race  and  ethnic  group,  on  employee 
distribution  among  the  various  agency  com- 
ponents. Job  levels  and  locations,  as  well  as 
data  on  referrals,  applications,  hires,  promo- 
tions, and  other  persormel  actiouo. 

This  initial  evaluation  should  culminate  In 
a  written  analysU  of  discriminatory  barriers 
to  equal  employment  opportunity  in  the 
State  or  local  government,  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  any  patterns  of  minority  under- 
utilization  which  have  resulted  from  the  op- 
eration of  such  discriminatory  barriers. 

Having  evaluated  employment  practices 
and  assessed  patterns  of  minority  underutlli- 
zatlon, the  next  step  U  to  formulate  a  pro- 
gram which  will  overcome  barriers  to  equal 
employment  opportunity  and,  in  addition, 
wlU  bring  about  whatever  changes  in  minor- 
ity utilization  are  necessary  to  undo  the  ef- 
fects of  past  discrimlnaUon.  Where  patterns 
of  minority  utilization  are  to  be  changed,  the 
programs  should  Include  specific  goals,  or  es- 
timates, to  be  achieved  within  a  specific  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Even  in  those  oasfti  where  evaluation  has 
disclosed  that  the  present  employment  prac- 
tices of  a  government,  or  of  one  of  its  com- 
ponent agencies,  fully  overcome  all  barriers 
to  equal  employment  opportunity  and  that 
no  pattern  of  dlscrlmlnatorlly  created  un- 
deruUlization  of  minorities  U  present,  for- 
mulation of  relevant  practices  into  a  pro- 
gram is  still  desirable  in  order  to  help  assure 
that  nondiscriminatory  practices  continue 
to  be  followed. 

Affirmative  programs  should  be  developed 
m  a  form  which  makes  clear  the  obligations 
of  each  component  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment. Programs  should  be  put  In  writing 
and  made  available  upon  request  to  puo'lc 
employees,  minority  leaders,  and  others  wltn 
a  legitimate  interest  in  the  status  of  minori- 
ties in  public  employment.  Staff  responsibili- 
ties for  implementing  the  program  should  be 
allocated  clearly,  and  employees  informed  of 
the  program  and  of  their  rlghte,  duties,  and 
obligations  under  It. 

The  adoption  of  affirmative  programs  by 
State  and  local  governments  may  be  subject 
to  limitations  imposed  by  statute.  State  con- 
stitution, city  charter,  or  the  like,  which 
require  that  c«taln  employment  policies  be 
followed.  Similar  limitations  may  be  created 
by  the  amount  or  terms  of  budgetary  alloca- 
tions made  to  governments  at  to  their  com- 
ponent agencies. 

Questions  of  the  right  or  duty  of  individ- 
ual public  agencies  or  officials  faced  with 
such  restrictions  can  be  resolved  only  on 
a  case  by  case  basis.  HowevCT,  Inherent  In  the 
supremacy  clause  of  the  Constitution  U  the 
requirement  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  alter  any  laws,  regulations,  or 
practices  which  stand  in  the  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  equality  in  public  employment  which 
is  required  by  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment. 
The  following  is  a  sampling  of  the  kind 
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of  actions  which  State  and  local  governments 
vrtll  usually  need  to  include  In  programs  of 
employment  equaUty. 

Recruitment 

a.  Maintoin  consistent  contlntiing  com- 
munication with  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice and  schools,  coUeges,  community  agencies, 
community  leaders,  minority  organlzaUons, 
publications,  and  other  sources  affording  con- 
tact with  potential  minority  applicants  In 
the  Job  area. 

b.  Thoroughly  and  continually  inform 
these  sources  of  potential  minority  applicants 
about  current  openings,  about  the  govern- 
ment's recruiting  and  selection  procedures, 
and  about  the  jKJSitions  (together  with  per- 
sonnel specifications)  for  which  applications 
may  be  made. 

c.  Inform  all  applicant  sources,  both  gen- 
erally and  each  time  a  specific  request  for 
referral  is  made,  that  minority  applicants 
are  welcome  and  that  discrimination  in  re- 
ferrals will  not  be  tolerated. 

d.  Fully  Inform  each  applicant  of  the  basis 
fcr  all  action  taken  on  his  or  her  application. 
Supply  in  detail  the  basis  for  rejection,  in- 
cluding evaluation  of  tests  and  interviews. 
Suggest  to  rejected  minority  applicants  pos- 
sible methods  for  remedying  disqualifying 
factors. 

e.  Make  data  on  minority  employment 
status  available  on  request  to  employees,  to 
minority  leaders  in  the  Job  area,  and  to 
others  with  a  genuine  concern  In  employment 
nondiscrimination. 

f.  Invite  minority  persons  to  visit  State 
and  local  government  facilities;  explain  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity program  in  effect. 

g.  Include  minority  persons  among  those 
who  deal  with  persons  applying  for  employ- 
ment, with  cUentele.  or  with  other  members 
of  the  public,  in  order  to  communicate  the 
fact  of  minority  equal  opportunity. 

h.  Coordinate  the  employment  and  place- 
ment activities  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
State  or  local  government,  at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  faciUtatlng  minority  applications 
or  requests  for  transfer.  To  the  same  end, 
maintain  minority  applloatlons  or  transfer 
requests  on  an  active  basis  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time. 

1.  Participate  In  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  New  Careers,  other  Federal  Job  train- 
ing or  employment  programs,  or  similar  State 
or  local  programs.  In  connection  with  such 
programs,  or  otherwise,  make  a  particular 
effort  to  design  work  in  a  way  which  gives 
rise  to  Jobs  which  are  suitable  for  minority 
group  persons  who  are  available  for  employ- 
ment. 

J.  Independent  of  outside  training  pro- 
grams. Institute  on-the-job  training  or  work- 
study  plans.  In  which  persons  are  employed 
part-time  while  studying  or  otherwise  seek- 
ing to  satisfy  employment  requirements;  this 
may  Include  summertime  employment  for 
persons  in  school. 

k.  Solicit  cooperation  of  academic  and  vo- 
cational schools  to  establish  currlculums 
which  win  provide  minority  candidates  with 
the  skUls  and  education  necessary  to  fulfill 
manpower  requirements. 

Selection 

a.  Take  steps  to  assure  that  tests  used  for 
the  purpose  of  Judging  applicants  are  dem- 
onstrated to  be  valid  in  forecasting  the  Job 
performance  of  minority  applicants. 

b.  Pending  validation,  discontinue  or  mod- 
ify the  use  of  tests,  minimum  academic 
achievement,  or  other  criteria  which  screen 
out  a  disproportionate  number  of  minority 
applicants. 

c.  Do  not  In  all  cases  give  preference  to 
nonminority  applicants  on  the  basis  of  higher 
performance  on  tests  or  other  hiring  criteria, 
as  long  as  it  Is  apparent  that  competing 
minority  applicants,  e^)eciany  where  they 
have  waiting  list  seniority,  are  qualified  to 
do  the  Job. 
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d.  Where  tests  are  used,  employ  them  as  a 
gaide  to  placement  rather  than  as  the  deter- 
minant of  whether  an  appUcant  is  to  be 

hired. 

e.  Make  Increased  vise  of  tests  comprised 
of  a  vrork  sample  to  be  performed  on  the  Job. 

i.  Make  increased  use  of  the  probationary 
period,  affording  an  opportimity  for  on-the- 
icb  training  and  enabling  the  applicant's 
"abUlty  to  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  Job  per- 
formance. 

Placement  and  Promotion 

a.  Make  available  to  minority  appllcanU 
and  to  present  minority  employees  a  com- 
p!c*€  description  of  positions  for  which  they 
rn-^y  be  eligible  to  apply. 

b.  In  the  Initial  placement  of  newly  hired 
employees,  wherever  possible,  place  minority 
employees  In  positions  or  areas  with  low 
minority  representation. 

c.  Broaden  Job  experience  and  facilitate 
transfers  of  minority  employees  by  creating 
a  i.&tem  of  temporary  assignments  in  other 
p->tltionE  or  agencies. 

d.  Individually  appraise  the  promotion  po- 
tential and  training  needs  of  minority  em- 
ployees, and  take  action  necessary  to  permit 
advancement. 

e.  Announce  all  position  openings  on  a 
basis  which  will  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  minority  employees  and  make  clear  that 
minority  persons  are  eligible  and  encouraged 

to  apply. 

Diacipline 

a.  Formulate  disciplinary  standards  and 
procedures  In  writing,  and  distribute  them 
to  all  employees. 

b.  In  case  of  proposed  disciplinary  action. 
Inform  the  employee  of  the  infraction  alleged 
and  afford  an  opportunity  for  rebuttal.  If  the 
rebuttal  is  deemed  unsatisfactory,  clearly 
state  the  reasons  why. 

Facilitiet 

Assure  that  facilities,  including  all  work- 
related  facilities  and  those  used  In  employer- 
sponsored  recreaUonal  or  similar  activities, 
are  not  subject  to  segregated  use,  whether 
by  official  policy  or  by  employee  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  above  actions,  there  Is 
a  need  for  a  continuing  review  of  employ- 
ment practices  and  of  their  effect  upon  mi- 
nority group  person.s.  Such  a  review  requires 
the  regular  collection  and  evaluation  of  data 
on  employee  distribution  and  personal  ac- 
tions. , 

These  data  afford  an  important  measure  or 
the  effectiveness  of  steps  taken  to  overcome 
barriers  to  minority  employment  by  showing 
the  actual  Impact  of  emplo>Tnent  practices 
on  minorities;  the  data  may  also  indicate 
points  at  which  changes  are  needed  in  the 
affirmative  program  to  make  It  more  effective. 
Similarly,  where  patterns  of  minority  under- 
utiUaatlon  which  arose  from  past  discrimi- 
nation are  being  corrected,  comparative  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  data  show  the  extent  to  which 
required  changes  in  minority  utlllEation  are 
in  fact  being  made. 

Like  the  affirmaUve  program  itself,  current 
data  on  minority  employment  should  be 
made  available  to  persons  and  groups  with  a 
legitimate  interest  in  the  status  of  minori- 
ties In  public  employment. 

The  following  are  Illustrations  of  the  steps 
necessary  for  an  effective  contlntilng  review 
by  State  and  local  governments  of  their  em- 
ployment practices  and  of  the  status  of  mi- 
norities in  employment. 

a.  Maintain  recwds  containing  for  the 
period  covered,  (and  indicating  nonminortty- 
minortty  dassificaUons  and  the  poalttoos  in- 
volved), complete  data  on  Inquiries,  appll- 
caUons.  hires,  rejections,  promotions,  termi- 
nations, and  other  personnel  actions,  as  well 
ss  dato  as  of  the  end  of  the  period,  (by  non- 
mlnority-mlnority  classification),  on  em- 
ployee distribuUon  within  the  work  force. 

b.  Maintain  on  file  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  (with  nonmlnorlty-mlnortty  classi- 
fication) ,  a  file  on  each  appUcant  (Including 
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those  listed  on  a  civil  service  register)  ade- 
quate to  document  the  specific  grounds  for 
rejection  or  passing  over  of  the  applicant. 

c.  Maintain  a  record  (with  nonminorlty- 
mlnorlty  classification),  of  applicants  by  Job 
soxxrce.  to  facilitate  review  of  the  Impact  of 
each  source  upon  minority  utilization. 

d.  Where  there  are  a  substantial  number 
of  separate  components  within  the  State  or 
local  government,  make  periodic  Inspection 
and  review  of  employment  practices  and  mi- 
nority status  in  the  various  component  agen- 
cies. 

e.  Regularly  Interview  minority  employees 
ujKjn  termination  to  determine  whether  dis- 
criminatory acts  or  policies  played  a  role  In 
the  termination. 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civn.  Rights, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.    ABNfB    J.    MiKVA, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mikva:  ThU  Is  In  further  response 
to  your  letter  of  April  20,  1970,  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  In  which 
you  request  the  Commissions  view  respect- 
ing the  advisability  of  amending  Title  II  of 
the  Civil  Right*  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
i  2000a )  to  cover  many  establishments  not 
now  covered  by  the  Act. 

Since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  became 
effective  In  July  1964.  the  Commission  has  re- 
ceived complaints  regarding  a  number  of 
types  of  public  accommodations  not  covered 
by  the  Act,  including  bars,  taverns,  barber- 
shops, funeral  homes,  bowling  aUeys,  laun- 
dries, dry  cleaners  and  other  retail  establish- 
ments. Between  January  1.  1966.  and  April  3. 
1970,  the  Commission  received  28  complaints 
against  businesses  which  serve  the  public  but 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  Act.  A  summary 
of  the  complaints  received  Is  attached  to  this 
letter  as  Attachment  A.  I  am  also  encloelng 
copies  (Attachment  B)  of  several  letters  we 
have  received  complaining  of  racial  dlscriml- 
naUon  by  facilities  not  covered  by  the  Act. 
In  response  to  our  Inquiry,  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  Indicates 
that  It  does  not  have  statistics  on  the  num- 
ber of  public  accommodations  cases  that  were 
not  prosecuted  because  the  f  aclUUes  were  not 
covered  by  the  Act. 

In  a  recent  case  the  Supreme  Court  has 
broadened  the  coverage  of  Title  II  so  that 
now  it  would  be  construed  to  cover  many 
establishments  not  previously  thought  to  be 
covered.  In  Daniel  v.  Paul,  395  U.S.  298  (1969) . 
the  Court  held  that  the  Lake  Nixon  recrea- 
tion area  near  UtUe  Rock.  Arkansas  was 
covered  by  Title  U. 

In  the  cotirse  of  that  decision  the  Court 
held  that  recreational  facilities  are  covered 
by  Title  n  as  a  "place  of  entertainment" 
even  though  the  patrons  are  not  entertained 
as  spectators  or  listeners  but  directly  partici- 
pate m  the  recreational  activities.  The  Coxirt 
found  that  an  establishment  affects  com- 
merce as  defined  under  the  Act  even  If  the 
soiirce  of  the  entertainment  Is  mechanical. 
Thus,  the  operations  of  the  recreation  area 
affected  commerce  because  the  club's  Juke 
box  was  manufactured  outside  the  State 
and  played  records  from  outside  the  State. 
As  a  result  of  this  decision,  we  have  been 
advised  that  the  Justice  Department  wUl  now 
bring  suits  against  bars  and  taverns  and 
other  places  of  entertainment  that  have  a 
Juke  box  or  pin  ball  machine  in  the  establish- 
ment. Prior  to  the  Daniel  decision,  these 
suits  would  not  have  been  brought. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  the  courts 
have  taken  a  broad  view  of  Title  n,  there 
are  still  a  niimber  of  establishments  not 
covered  by  the  existing  language  of  the  Act. 
Therefore,  we  are  transmitting  draft  legfc- 
latlon  based  on  the  ciirrent  act  and  a  model 
antl-dlscTlmlnatlon  statute  found  In  a  book- 
let entitled.  The  Model  Anti-DUcrimination 
Act   (1966),    (Attachment  C).  The  recom- 
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mended  language  provides  an  all  Inclusive 
definition  of  'public  accommodations"  that 
would  necessarily  include  every  type  of  es- 
Ubllshment  open  to  the  public.  It  would  end 
the  limited  list  approach  adopted  In  1964 
and  would  cover  a  number  of  establishments 
not  covered  by  the  present  law  even  with 
the  expanded  definition  of  places  and  sources 
of  entertainment. 

The  suggested  legislation  is  based  both  on 
Congress'  power  under  the  Commerce  clause 
and  the  State  action  requirement  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  as  is  Title  II  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  addition. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  would  provide  au- 
thority for  an  expanded  public  accommoda- 
tions    act.     The     Thirteenth     Amendment 

"Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exUt  in  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

"Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases.  109  U.S.  3  (1883) . 
the  Supreme  Court  concluded  that  whi:e  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  authorized  Congress 
to  eradicate  the  last  vestiges  and  Incidents  of 
slavery  and  secure  to  all  citizens  certain 
rights  such  as  the  right  to  make  and  enforce 
contracts,  purchase,  lease,  sell  and  convey 
property,  it  would  not  apply  the  aniei  dment 
to  every  act  of  discrimination  Including  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations.  At 
that  time,  the  Court  did  not  hold  that  denial 
of  access  to  places  of  public  accommodation 
could  be  "Justly  regarded  as  imposing  any 
badge  of  slavery  or  servitude  upon  the  appU- 
cant."  109  U.S.  at  24. 

In  1968  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Jones  v. 
Mayer  case,  392  U.S.  409  (1968)  concluded 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  outlawed 
dUcrlmlnatlon  In  the  sale  of  housing  by  a 
private  party.  Congress'  power  to  outlaw  this 
t:;pe  of  discrimination  was  based,  according 
to  the  Court,  on  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 
In  the  course  of  Its  opinion,  the  Court  noted 
that  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  the  Court  had 
taken  a  different  position  on  the  question  of 
public  accommodations.  We  think  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  Court  will  In  the  future  extend 
the  "contract"  doctrine  of  Jones  v.  Mayer  to 
Include  access  to  all  places  of  public  accom- 
modation should  the  question  arise. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
in  this  or  other  matters,  please  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  A.  aLicKSTEiN, 

Staff  Director. 

List  or  Cokflaints 
The  following  U  a  list  of  complaints  re- 
ceived by  the  UJ3.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  from  January  1,  1966  through  April 
3,  1970  against  businesses  which  serve  the 
public  but  which  are  not  covered  by  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  section  of  the  Civil 
Righto  Act  of  1964. 

BECnVkD 

BttTM  and  Taverns  (minority  group  persons 
denied  service) : 

Mallary  Bar,  Steele,  Ulasotirl,  March  10, 
1969. 

Firestone  Lounge,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
April  7,  1969. 

Olle's  Lounge,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Jtine  16, 
1969. 

Tim  Buck  Two  Tavern,  Dorsey,  Maryland, 
April  1,  1968. 

Dupree's  Comer  Bar,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
April  8,  1968. 

Plaza  Inn,  AUanta,  Georgia,  April  8.  1968. 

Ranger  Lounge,  Sidney,  Montana,  July  15, 
1968. 

Bankt  (these  complaints  relate  only  to 
general  public  services  such  as  check  cash- 
ing): 
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state  National  Bank,  Southport,  Connect- 
icut, March  23,  1970. 

Cairo  Banking  Company,  Cairo,  Georgia, 
AprU  22,  1968. 

Newspapers  (carry  discriminatory  classi- 
fied employment  advertising) : 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
January  13,  1969. 

Confidential  Flash,  Savannah,  Georgia, 
January  28,  1966. 

Montgomery  Advertiser,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, August  15, 1966. 

Birmingham  News,  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
August  15,  1966. 

Insurance  companies  (minority  group 
persons  charged  higher  rates  or  denied  in- 
surance coverage) : 

Atlas  Insurance  Agency,  Sarasota,  Florida, 
January  13.  1969. 

Unnamed  insurance  company,  Henderson, 
N.C.,  December  15.  1969. 

Various  Insurance  companies,  Los  Angeles, 
Califcrnia,  July  15,  1968. 

Unnamed  insurance  company.  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  January  30,  1967. 

Wllllford  Insurance  Co.,  Drew.  Mississippi, 
December  19,  1966. 

Barber  shops: 

Avenue  Barber  Shop,  Woodsboro,  Texas  (4 
separate  complaints  received) ,  May  19.  1969. 

J.  T.  Mitchell  Barber  Shop,  McMlnnville, 
Tenn.,  May  8,  1967. 

Gulf  Gate  Barber  Shop,  Houston,  Texas, 
August  28,  1967. 

Jamles  Haynle's  Barber  Shop,  Munday, 
Texas,  December  4,  1967. 

Various  beauty  salons,  Washington,  D.C, 
September  26.  1966. 

Shorty's  Barber  Shop,  New  Braunfels, 
Texas,  October  10.  1966. 

Buckhorn  Barber  Shop,  New  Braunfels, 
Texas.  October  10,  1966. 

Funeral  Home:  Watherford  Funeral  Home, 
San  Marcos,  Texas,  September  23,  1968. 

Dry  Cleaners  (advertise  "white  custom- 
ers only") :  Meadowview  Cleaners,  Bossier 
City,  La.,  August  29,  1966. 

Taxicab  companies  (refuse  to  pick  up 
minority  group  passengers) :  Beck's  Ceb  Co., 
Albany,  Ga.,  September  26,  1966. 

CoMMVNiTT  Relations  Commission, 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  May  23, 1969. 
Mr.  J.  Richard  Avena 
UJS.  CommUion  on  Civil  Rights, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Dkab  Mr.  Avxna:  The  Community  Rela- 
tions Commission  of  Fort  Worth,  has  had 
numerous  complaints  filed  with  us  alleging 
discrimination  against  Negroes  In  taverns 
and  lounges. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  one  such  complaint 
and  a  copy  of  the  record  of  our  efforts  to 
negotiate,  but  we  have  been  unsuccessful  In 
resolving  It.  The  lounge  owner  freely  admito 
that  he  refuses  service  to  Negroes  and  Is  im- 
wllllng  to  change  his  policy. 

This  Is  creating  considerable  difficulty 
within  the  community  and  we  are  very  anx- 
ious to  secure  a  policy  of  equal  access  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed.  The  Texas 
Brewers  Aasoclatlon  have  also  attempted  un- 
successfully to  obtain  a  change  In  policy. 

We  are  referring  this  complaint  to  you  for 
your  consideration  and  assistance  Inasmucli 
as  we  do  not  have  a  local  public  accommo- 
dations ordinance  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orra  G.  Compton, 
Executive  Director. 

Pueblo,  Colo., 

June  21, 1968. 
U.S.  Civu,  Rights  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  My  husband,  WllUam  W.  Roy- 
bai,  works  for  Civil  Service  out  of  the  Pueblo 
Army  Depot  for  Calibration  Section.  He 
travels  to  different  army  Installations  all 
over  several  states.  Texas  Is  one  of  them. 
My  children  and  I  visit  him  wherever  he 
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goes  when  we  are  able.  Recently  we  were 
In  Texas  and  visited  the  HemLsfair,  Houston 
and  Galveston,  all  of  which  we  enjoyed  very 
much.  However,  my  reason  for  writing  Is  a 
little  unpleasant.  On  June  10,  1968  we  were 
staying  in  Temple,  Texas.  I  sent  my  children 
to  a  "Swim  Park  and  Miniature  Golf,"  3615 
South  General  Bruce  Drive,  Temple,  Texas. 
They  were  refused  the  privilege  of  swimming, 
I  am  sure,  because  of  their  Mexican  heritage. 
I  assumed  the  place  was  a  public  pool  since 
there  Is  a  big  sign  on  the  hl-way  advertis- 
ing the  place.  There  are  no  visible  signs  stat- 
the  place  Is  private.  I  called  the  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  In  that  city  later  and  inqtilred 
about  a  public  pool.  This  "Swim  Park"  was 
the  first  referred  to  me. 

This  type  of  Incident  Is  destructive  of  my 
efforts  to  teach  my  children  democracy  and 
equality.  I  habitually  stress  to  them  the  Im- 
portance of  education  for  success  In  our  na- 
tion. They  take  music  and  dancing  lessons, 
belong  to  church  choir,  have  belonged  to 
Scouts,  attend  Catholic  schools,  etc.  We  give 
them  all  the  opportunities  p>o6slble  to  help 
them  become  solid  citizens.  It  takes  only  one 
little  act  such  as  this  to  destroy  much  of 
what  they  have  learned. 

May  I  request  that  this  situation  be  In- 
vestigated. If  a  mistake  has  been  made,  may 
I  suggest  that  this  pool  be  advertised  as  pri- 
vate so  that  others  such  as  myself  need  not 
experience  the  same  unpleasant  embarrass- 
ment. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Trinidad  M.  Roybal. 

Please  reply. 


Omaha,  Nebr., 
February  23, 1969. 
Commissioner  or  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  t>-plng  this  letter  to  you 
£  In  regards  to  four  brothers  which  I  had  In 

3  the  service.  One  of  my  brothers  was  killed 

^  in  Vlet-Nam.  I  went  to  the  funeral  In  Mis- 

souri. Then  we  were  refused  to  be  serviced 
In  this  Bar  because  we  were  "Black"!  The 
place  In  which  we  were  refused  to  be  serviced 
was:  Mallary  Bar,  415  Maine  St.,  Steele, 
Missouri. 

The  date  In  which  this  happened  was  Feb. 
1, 1969  at  the  time  of  8:30  P.M.  on  a  Saturday. 
Now  I'm  the  sister  of  this  man  In  which 
lived  and  fought  for  this  Country  and  now 
that  he  Is  dead  they  make  this  Insult  on  his 
family.  I  would  like  for  you  to  "Investigate." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Alice  Hegwood. 


Brevard  College  Stttdent 

Government  Association, 
Brevard,  N.C.,  ApHl  27, 1970. 
Dear  Sib:  We  have  a  problem  regarding 
the  legality  of  the  refusal  in  the  barber  shops 
of  Brevard,  N.C.,  to  cut  a  black  man's  hair. 
None  of  the  shops  are  connected  to  any 
other  kind  of  public  accommodations. 

If  you  could  help  us  In  any  way  concern- 
ing the  legal  aspects  or  the  Illegal  aspects 
of  this  discrimination,  we  would  like  very 
much  to  hear  from  you. 
Thank  you  for  your  concern. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ken  Eaton, 
President,  S.GJi. 

Draft  Legislation  Amenmnq  Tttle  n  or  the 

Civil  Rights  Act  or  1964,  42  U.S.C.  {  2000a 

(1964) 

f  2000a  Prohibition  against  discrimination  or 

segregation  in  places  of  public  accom- 

mod4ition — equal  access. 

(a)    All  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the 

full   and   equal   enjoyment    of   the   goods, 

services,  facilitiee,  privileges,  advantages,  and 

accommodations  of  any  place  of  public  ac- 
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commodatlon,  as  defined  In  this  section, 
without  discrimination  or  segregation  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

(b)  "Place  of  public  accommodation" 
means  a  business,  accommodation,  refresh- 
ment, entertainment,  recreation,  or  trans- 
portation facility  of  any  kind,  whether 
licensed  or  not,  whose  goods,  services,  facili- 
ties, privileges,  advantages  or  accommoda- 
tions are  extended,  offered,  sold,  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  the  public  If  its  operations 
affect  commerce,  or  If  discrimination  or 
segregation  by  It  is  supported  by  State  action. 

(c)  By  way  of  example,  but  not  of  limita- 
tion, "place  of  public  accommodation"  in- 
cludes facilities  of  the  following  types: 

( 1 )  a  facility  providing  service  relating  to 
travel  or  transportation; 

(2)  a  barber  shop,  beauty  shop,  bath  house, 
svrimmlng  pool,  gymnasium,  reducing  salon, 
or  other  establishment  conducted  to  serve 
the  health,  appearance,  or  physical  condi- 
tions of  Individuals; 

(3)  a  campsite  or  trailer  park: 

(4)  a  comfort  station;  a  dispensary,  clinic, 
hospital,  convalescent  home,  or  other  In- 
stitution for  the  Infirm;  a  mortuary  or  under- 
taking parlor;  and 

(5)  any  establishment  (A)(1)  which  is 
physically  located  within  the  premises  of  any 
establishment  otherwise  covered  by  this  sub- 
section, or  (11)  within  the  premises  of  which 
is  physically  located  any  such  covered  estab- 
lishment, and  (B)  which  holds  itself  out 
as  serving  patrons  of  such  covered  establish- 
ment. 

(d)  The  operations  of  an  establishment 
affect  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  this 
subchapter  if  it  is  an  Inn,  hotel,  motel,  or 
other  establishment  which  provides  lodging 
to  transient  guests,  other  than  an  establish- 
ment located  within  a  building  which  con- 
tains not  more  than  five  rooms  for  rent  or 
hire  and  which  Is  actually  occupied  by  the 
proprietor  of  such  establishment  as  his  resi- 
dence; If  It  serves  or  offers  to  serve  Inter- 
state travelers  or  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  food  or  beverages  which  it  serves,  or  gaso- 
line or  other  products  which  It  sells,  has 
moved  In  commerce;  If  it  customarily  pre- 
sents films,  performances,  athletic  teams, 
exhibitions,  or  other  sources  of  entertain- 
ment which  move  In  commerce;  and  In  the 
case  of  an  establishment  described  In  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
It  has  physlcaUy  located  within  Its  premises, 
an  establishment  the  operations  of  which 
affect  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  this 
subsection.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
"commerce"  means  travel,  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  the 
District  of  Ooltmibla  and  any  State,  or  be- 
tween any  foreign  country  or  any  territory  or 
possession  and  any  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  between  polnto  In  the  same 
State  but  through  other  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  a  foreign  covmtry. 

(e)  Discrimination  or  segregation  by  an 
establishment  Is  supported  by  State  action 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subchapter  If 
such  discrimination  or  segregation  (1)  Is 
carried  on  tmder  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  or  regulation;  or  (2)  Is  carried 
on  tinder  color  of  any  custom  or  usage  re- 
quired or  enforced  by  officials  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  their 
agents;  or  (3)  Is  reqtilred  or  condoned  by 
action  of  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

(f)  The  provision  of  this  subchapter  shall 
not  apply  to  a  private  club  or  other  estab- 
lishment not  In  fact  open  to  the  public, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  facilities  of 
such  establishment  are  made  available  to 
customers  or  patrons  of  an  establishment 
within  the  scope  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section. 
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HANOI  MUST  NOT  CONTROL  AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recoit 
editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
brought  out  a  point  I  feel  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

We  must  make  our  own  foreign  policy. 

We  must  determine  the  right  course, 
and  set  ourselves  firmly  upon  it. 

Now  that  we  have  decided  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam,  we  must  decide  how  quickly 
we  can  safely  move  our  troops,  secure 
the  return  of  the  POW's,  and  proceed 
to  get  out.  We  must  stop  waiting  for  the 
other  side  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  or 
we  will  be  waiting  forever.  We  must  stop 
letting  Saigon  have  a  veto  over  our  ac- 
tions, or  Ky  and  Thieu  will  keep  us  there 
forever. 

The  three  conditions  of  withdrawal  set 
forth  by  President  Nixon— the  level  of 
the  fighting,  the  success  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion,  and  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tions— are  all  dependent  on  what  the 
Vietnamese  do.  Tiois  will  never  woiit.  The 
only  way  we  are  ever  going  to  get  out 
will  be  to  resolutely  decide  to  get  out, 
and  leave  Vietnam  to  the  Vietnamese. 

I  insert  the  editorial  entitled  "The 
Best  Way  Out  of  Vietnam,"  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  July  20,  1970,  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Best  Wat  Out  or  Vietnam 

Issue:  Are  the  current  arguments  In  the 
administration  really  to  the  point  of  how 
best  to  get  the  U.S.  out  of  Vietnam? 

The  recent  public  differences  between  the 
White  House  and  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  illustrate  one  of  the  reasons  we 
believe  that  the  Administration  Is  not  tak- 
ing the  surest  road  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  disagreements,  now  partly  papered 
over  by  Rogers,  were  over  the  Communlsto' 
wlUlngness  to  negotiate  at  Paris,  and  the 
effect  of  the  Americans'  Cambodian  opera- 
tion on  the  talks. 

Rogers,  who  had  evidently  opposed  the 
Cambodian  venture,  first  appeared  to  be  say- 
ing last  week  that  the  decision  to  send 
American  troops  Into  Cambodia  made  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  even 
less  willing  to  negotiate  than  they  had  been 
before. 

We  are  Inclined  to  agree,  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  Rogers  came  around  under  White 
House  prodding  and  said  later  that  whUe 
the  long-term  prospecto  for  peace  had  not 
been  damaged  by  Cambodia,  the  other  side, 
"probably  because  of  Cambodia,"  will  not 
even  respond  to  American  overtures  for 
another  month  or  so. 

This  quick  footwork  put  Rogers  In  step 
with  the  White  House,  which  apparently  be- 
lieves that  the  Communists  will  not  respond 
with  a  yes  or  no  to  the  new  American  over- 
tures until  the  summer  Is  past. 

Who  doesn't  hope  their  answer  will  be 
yes? 

One  can  Imagine  a  series  of  evento  in 
which  the  North  Vietnamese,  lured  by  hlnto 
of  American  concessions  on  the  one  hand 
and  pressed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
other,  would  enter  Into  serious  talks,  perh^jw 
linked  to  a  conference  on  all  Indochina.  Such 
an  outcome  Is  what  the  Admlnlstratloa 
hopes  for.  American  officials  show  keen  In- 
terest In  the   latest   wraith   of  a  hint,  by 
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way  of   India,   tbat  the   Russians  want   8 
conference. 

But  past  history  and  current  events  lead 
us  to  tM"k  Rogers  was  right  when  he  said 
that  prospects  for  a  negotiated  end  to  the 
war  are  dim  "because  the  enemy  doesn't 
show  any   interest  In  wanting  to  end  the 

war." 

The  trouble  with  the  Administrations 
current  poUcy  is  that  it  rests  upon  hopes 
for  negotiations.  Which  te  to  say  it  rests 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  other  side  to 
negoUate.  Which  is  to  say  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  leaves  the  rate  of  American 
withdrawal  to  the  Communists. 

Believing  that  for  reasons  both  foreign 
and  domestic  It  Is  urgently  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
as  fast  as  possible,  we  beUeve  the  United 
States  should  take  wholly  into  its  own 
bands  the  power  of  decision  over  the  rate 
of  withdrawal. 
i^  The  President  can  accomplish  this  end  by 

publicly  tuinounclng  his  determination  to 
withdraw  all  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  in  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from 
Vietnam  then  would  depend  no  longer  upon 
decisions  made  in  Hanoi. 


FREEDOM  CAN  BE  ALL  OR  NOTHINO 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF   NTW   UXXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring 
to  mind  to  my  colleagues.  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
August  21.  1968.  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Let  us  not  forget  these  people 
and  their  plight.  Let  us  recognize  the 
continued  threat  of  Communist  takeover 
and  decay — both  from  without  by  force, 
and  from  within  by  complacency. 

As  we  will  be  in  recess  next  week,  I 
hope  all  of  us  will,  on  August  21,  1970, 
bear  in  mind  the  words  of  oiir  great 
General  MacArthur,  "Freedom  can  be 
all  or  nothing." 

A  quarter  century  and  more  has 
passed  since  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  took 
his  famous  walk  out  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  his  speech  in  1936  sounds  now 
as  if  it  could  be  given  today. 

Governor  Smith  said  on  a  January 
lUght  In  Washington: 

Let  me  give  this  solemn  warning,  there 
can  be  only  one  capital,  Washington  or 
Moscow!  There  can  be  only  one  atmosphere 
of  government,  the  clear,  pure,  fresh  air  of 
free  America,  or  the  foul  breath  of  commu- 
nistic Russia. 

There  can  be  only  one  flag,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  or  the  Red  Flag  of  the  Oodless  Union 
of  the  Soviet.  There  can  be  only  one  national 
anthem:  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  or  the 
Internationale.  There  can  be  only  one  vic- 
tor!" 

What  has  happened  to  the  disciples  of 
Jefferson  and  Jaclcson  and  Cleveland?  There 
la  only  on  thing  we  can  do.  We  can  either 
take  on  the  mantle  of  hypocrisy  or  we  can 
take  a  walk,  and  we  will  probably  do  the 
Utter. 

And  take  a  walk,  Al  Smith  did.  His 
life-long  party  afHliation  has  prevented 
an  open  break.  But,  he  told  his  frleitts, 
the  steady  movement  of  our  coimtry  to- 
ward the  left  was  too  great  not  to  be  op- 
posed now. 
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So  spoke  my  mind  and  type  of  politi- 
cian. I  wish  we  had  more  men  in  govern- 
ment today  who  believed  and  thought 
and  worked  like  Al  Smith  did. 

Norman  Thomas,  three  times  defeated 
Socialist  Party  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, said  the  American  people  would 
never  accept  the  Socialist  Party  plat- 
form, but,  bit  by  bit,  they  have  embraced 
it  under  other  labels  unUl  they  have  ev«i 
surpassed  the  original  goals.  Niklta 
Khrushchev,  after  his  visit  to  the  United 
States,  said: 

When  I  was  in  America  I  told  the  people 
their  grandchUdren  would  be  Uvlng  under 
a  red  flag  V^That  I  dldnt  teU  them  was  that 
they  would  hoist  that  red  flag  over  them- 
selves, but  that  they  would  call  it  something 
else.  

HORTON  SALUTES  CHIEP  CARLTON 
K  FITCH  OP  BRIGHTON  POLICE 
UPON  RETIREMENT 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  congratulate  a  man  for 
a  job  well  done,  but  when  that  job  is 
terminating  and  the  man  is  going  into 
retirement,  the  congratulations  are  tem- 
pered somewhat  with  regrets  at  his  leav- 
ing. , 
When  that  genUeman  is  an  outstand- 
ing police  officer,  it  is  with  even  more 
mixed  emotions  that  we  see  him  go. 

The  man  to  whom  I  refer  is  Carlton 
L  Rteh,  chief  of  the  Brighton  PoUce^I 
have  known  Carlton  for  many  years  and 
Sow  him  to  be  a  most  outstanding  law 
enforcement  officer,  a  truly  splendid  gen- 
tleraSi  and  a  real  friend  to  all  who  come 
in  Contact  with  him.  Yes,  I  think,  even 
those  who  have  had  cause  to  be  arrested 
by  Chief  Fitch  down  through  the  years, 
would  agree  he  is  a  fine  man  and  very 
fair  in  his  treatment  of  aU. 

Carleton  has  served  with  the  Bnghton 
Police  Force  for  28  years,  the  last  10  as 
chief  He  has  seen  the  community  prosper 
and  grow,  and  he  has  seen  the  police 
force  expand  from  six  men  when  he 
started,  to  a  weU  organized,  highly 
skilled  force  of  33  men  now. 

He  has  been  shot  at  a  few  times,  he 
has  had  to  take  part  in  chas^  of  law 
violators  at  speeds  of  greater  than  100 
mUes  an  hour,  he  has  saved  several  lives, 
he  has  had  to  engage  in  rough  and  tum- 
ble arrests,  and  by  the  same  token,  he 
has  used  highly  scientific  methods  of 
police  skills  in  solving  some  very  complex 
cases  Carlton  is  truly  a  police  officer 
who  has  come  up  through  the  ranks  to 
reach  the  top,  and  all  the  while  he  has 
gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
entire  area. 

Chief  Pitch  has  now  reached  the  age 
of  65  years  and  retirement.  There  will 
be  another  fine  man  to  take  his  place  as 
head  of  the  Brighton  force,  but  Carlton 
will  be  greatly  missed.  As  he  steps  down 
and  into  retirement  he  has  no  intention 
of  becoming  inactive.  He  will  carry  on 
his  work  of  helping  others,  which  up 
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until  now  has  been  only  part  time.  He 
will  now  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to 
helping  a  fine  group  from  the  Rochester 
inner  city,  the  Full  Gospel  Church  of 
Joseph  Avenue,  in  the  buUding  of  their 
"Miracle  Village"  near  Sodus  in  Wayne 
County.  The  church,  the  viUage,  and 
Carlton's  beloved  Brighton  are  all  within 
the  36th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
In  the  Congress,  so  naturally  I  have  a 
tremendous  personal  interest  in  all  of 

this. 

Recently  the  Brighton-Pittsford  Post 
ran  a  feature  story  on  the  then  imminent 
retirement  of  Chief  Fitch.  It  was  au- 
thored by  Jeflfery  Parnall  and  gives  some 
highly  interesting  facts  and  background 
on  Chief  Carlton  L.  Fitch.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  now  with  my  colleagues  so  that 
they,  too,  may  know  more  about  this  out- 
standing fine  man : 

For  Chxet  Fttch.  "A  Secluded  Life" 
(By  Jeffery  Parnall) 
When  Brighton  Police  Chief  Carlton  L. 
Pitch  retires  next  week,  he  will  move  to  an 
isolated  "swlss  chalet-type  house"  that  he 
built  himself,  because  he  likes  "the  secluded 
life." 

"I  guess  I've  seen  too  many  people  and  their 
problems,"  the  chief  said. 

With  the  Brighton  force  for  28  years,  the 
last  10  as  chief.  Fitch  said,  "What  I  like  about 
the  Job  Is  doing  things  for  other  people,  but 
sometimes  you  need  a  place  to  get  away." 
Silver-haired  at  65,  the  chief  has  penetrat- 
ing blue  eyes  and  a  face  with  many  lines  of 
worry,  but  he  smiles  easily  and  often. 

"You  should  retire  at  65  and  let  the  younger 
men  have  a  chance  to  come  up,"  he  said  In  an 
interview  this  week. 

A  Journeyman  in  carpentry  at  age  20,  Fitch 
in  his  younger  days  helped  build  400  to  500 
houses  in  the  Brighton  area  as  a  building 
sub-contractor  and  built  the  home  next  to 
Camp  Beechwood  on  Lake  Ontario  In  Wayne 
County,  where  he  will  retire. 

Pitch  joined  the  force  as  a  constable  In 
1942  because  "buUdlng  was  down  during  the 
war.  I  didn't  want  to  work  In  a  factory,  and 
I  guess  I  had  It  in  the  back  of  my  mind  that 
I  wanted  to  do  police  work." 

"Back  then,  there  were  six  men  on  the 
force  and  if  you  could  breathe  and  felt  warm, 
you  were  hired."  the  Chief  said,  smiling.  "The 
Job  didn't  require  any  schooling,  the  pay  was 
$1,800,  and  we  had  to  buy  our  own  guns,  and 
otir  duties  were  Uke  those  of  a  night  watch- 
man." 

"Now  there  are  33  highly  skilled  men  on 
the  force  with  14  to  16  weeks'  initial  train- 
ing at  each  promotion.  There  are  In-service 
training  refresher  courses  and  special  classes 
for  things  like  Judo  and  fingerprinting." 

Another  change,  said  Fitch,  has  been  the 
development  of  police  science  technology. 
For  Instance.  Brighton  Police  got  a  convic- 
tion on  a  burglar  arrested  60  times  or  more  in 
the  city  due  to  a  plaster  cast  of  a  tire  the 
chief  made. 

A  resident  of  Brighton  for  most  of  his  life, 
the  chief  said  that  when  he  biUlt  his  house 
m  1938  at  Edgewood  and  Warren  avenues, 
"you  cotild  stand  on  the  roof  and  see  only 
six  other  houses. 

Deer  used  to  walk  within  30  feet  of  the 
house.  People  have  btUlt  on  every  lot  now." 

Recoimting  many  experiences.  Chief  Pitch 
said  "I've  been  shot  at  a  few  times."  Once, 
after  knocking  on  a  door,  someone  fired  a 
rifle  through  it.  The  man  thought  Pitch 
was  a  burglar. 

While  giving  chase  in  Brighton  to  a  man 
In  a  stolen  car  the  chief  said  casually,  at  90 
to  100  miles  an  hour,  he  flred  a  shot  at  the 
vehicle  before  the  chase  ended  In  Rochester. 
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Years  later  the  chief  stopped  the  same  man 
oolncldentally  at  the  same  point  where  the 
chase  had  started,  and  the  man  showed  Pitch 
something — the  bullet  the  chief  bad  fired 
years  before. 

"On  one  of  my  first  days  on  the  force  I  put 
some  bullet  holes  into  a  stolen  vehicle  on 
the  run — when  the  car  was  recovered,  I  can't 
teU  you  what  the  owner  said  to  me." 

"One  time  I  was  thrown  oS  my  motorcycle 
when  I  hit  a  dog  by  accident.  I  cracked  three 
ribs  and  took  six  stitches  in  my  elbow — still 
had  to  go  to  work  the  next  day." 

"Every  day  there  is  something  to  remem- 
ber. Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  we  were 
trying  to  capture  a  daylight  burglar — a  bea- 
gle puppy  found  him  for  us.  The  man  was 
well  hidden  in  the  brush,  out  of  sight  of  the 
officers — but  the  puppy  went  straight  to  the 
hiding  place  and  started  to  wag  Its  taU.  We 
checked  it  out  and  found  our  man." 

The  chief  has  saved  a  few  Uvea  during  his 
career  including  tbat  of  a  flreman,  uncon- 
scious from  a  fall,  whom  the  chief  crawled 
Into  a  fire  to  save,  and  a  man  who  panicked 
in  a  fire  and  was  trying  to  save  30  suits  and 
about  20  pairs  of  shoes. 

"It  was  funny  to  see  him  trying  to  save 
them  all — in  the  end  he  dldnt  save  any," 
Fitch  said. 

Chief  Fitch's  main  hobby  is  buUding.  When 
he  retires  the  Chief  hopes  to  give  more  of  his 
know-how  to  the  FuU  Gospel  Church  of 
Joseph  Ave.  m  building  their  "Miracle  Vil- 
lage" near  Sodiis. 

For  his  help  to  these  p>eopIe  in  the  past 
and  for  his  good  record  of  service,  the  chief 
received  from  the  Brighton  Klwants  Club,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  the  dlstingulsbed 
service  award. 

He  also  Is  a  Shrlner  and  a  32d  degree 
Mason. 

Many  other  awards  also  appear  on  the 
walls  of  the  chief's  Town  Hall  office.  Includ- 
ing one  from  Mom'oe  Community  College  for 
bis  efforts  in  the  formation  of  the  police 
science  course  there.  A  troop  of  Explorer 
Scouts  cited  the  chief  for  building  a  cabin 
cruiser  for  them  from  an  old  "liberty  boat." 
One  plaque  honors  Fitch  as  founder  of  the 
County  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  in- 
cluding seven  surrounding  counties. 

The  chief's  other  hobbles  Include  boating, 
feeding  animals  and  shooting,  though  not  at 
animals.  "I  spend  about  $5  weekly  on  bird 
seed,"  Pitch  raid. 

Touching  Is  the  chief's  affection  for  his 
deaf  and  blind  English  cocker  spaniel.  Windy. 
"I  have  to  walk  him  all  the  time — I'm  sort 
of  bis  seetng-eye  man,"  Pitch  eald. 

Asked  about  the  attitude  of  the  commu- 
nity toward  the  police.  Pitch  said,  "It's  like 
waves  m  the  see.  Two  years  ago  we  were 
often  called  'pigs'  and  things  such  as  that — 
now  I  think  there  is  a  strong  upturn  In  re- 
spect for  the  police.  People  realize  there  Is  a 
thin  line  between  them  and  the  big  problems 
and  for  reasons  of  self-preservation  they  re- 
spect the  police." 

No  one  has  ever  complained  about  the 
police  budget.  Pitch  said.  "We're  hoping  to 
expand  the  force  by  four  men  next  week." 

The  best  ratio  of  police  to  population  is 
IH  per  thousand.  Currently,  Brighton  has  a 
ratio  of  about  1  per  thousand. 
How  does  Pitch  feel  about  social  problems? 
"I  deplore  drug  taking — assurlty  of  punish- 
ment not  necessarily  jail,  is  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  A  child  shouldn't  go  to  jail  for 
having  one  marljirana  cigarette,  but  the 
sellers  of  It  should.  When  we  had  the  prob- 
lem of  the  kids  who  burned  the  flag,  we  had 
them  raise  the  flag  at  the  Town  Hall  for  a 
month." 

On  student  unrest — "The  injunction 
method  we  used  at  Monroe  Community  Col- 
lege Is  a  good  way  to  handle  It — that  way  no 
one  gets  hurt.  Publicity  Shotild  also  be 
limited." 
The  Vietnam  War — "I  flgure  If  you  elect  a 
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man  for  the  job,  you  should  stand  by  him 
for  as  long  as  he  is  In  office." 

PoUutlon — "The  minimum  fine  for  Utter- 
ing should  be  $6  to  $10,  up  to  $100,  and  it 
should  be  enforced.  It  would  help  if  people 
would  send  letters  to  us  when  they  see  some- 
one litter  and  we  could  warn  the  offender." 

As  Brighton's  third  police  chief.  Chief 
Fitch  could  not  say  who  bis  successor  would 
be.  "Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine,"  he  said. 

The  chief  and  bis  wife,  Mabel,  have  one 
son  and  two  grandchildren. 


MAHONEY      TO      HEAD      CIVILIAN 
APPEALS  AGENCY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALxroKNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  U.S.  Army  has  decided 
to  establish  a  civlllsm  appelate  review 
agency.  This  new  agency,  abbreviated 
CARA,  has  been  in  partial  operation 
since  July  1.  Pull  operation  will  begin 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  first-year 
funding  will  be  $1.4  million. 

CARA  is  designed  to  be  as  independent 
as  possible  from  the  regular  chain  of 
command.  The  main  office  is  located  In 
downtown  Washington,  not  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. The  seven  field  offices  are  located 
in  civilian  office  buildings,  rather  than 
on  military  bases. 

Under  the  present  system,  base  com- 
manders can  operate  with  almost  ab- 
solute authority.  Grievance  investiga- 
tions, like  courts-martial,  are  of  ques- 
tionable validity  since  the  investigators, 
like  the  court-martial  juries,  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  commanders  for  fitness 
reports  and  other  considerations. 

CARA  will  investigate  complaints  of 
discrimination,  unfair  adverse  action  and 
other  grievances.  Its  investigators  will  be 
entirely  indep>endent  of  the  local  com- 
mand, and  will  report  directly  to  the 
highest  authorities  in  Washington.  It 
appears  that  justice  is  at  last  beginning 
to  rear  its  heiad  even  within  the  Armed 
Forces. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  my 
confidence  in  the  new  agency  is  that  it 
Is  directed  by  Paul  Mahoney,  whose  ef- 
forts are  largely  responsible  for  the  cre- 
ation of  CARA.  I  once  had  the  pleasure 
of  employing  Mr.  Mahoney  as  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  my  staff  for  6  months, 
and  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  his 
ability  and  dedication.  Men  of  the  caliber 
of  Paul  Mahoney  are  hard  to  find — they 
administer  Government  programs  at 
their  best.  The  Army  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  this  important  action. 

The  Federal  Times  reports  on  the  new 
agency  as  follows: 
Akmt    Establishes    New    CivnjAK    Appeals 

AOKNCT 

(By  Bob  Williams) 

WASHiNcrroN. — The  Army  Department  has 
established  a  civilian  appeals  agency  that 
when  fully  operational  Jan.  1  will  rule  on 
grievance  and  discrimination  complaints  at 
seven  offices  around  the  world. 

According  to  Paul  Mahoney,  who  heads 
the  Army  Civilian  Appellate  Review  Agency 
(CARA) .  "We  have  spent  considerable  effort 
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In  ipawng  this  organization  as  objective  as 
possible.  We  want  to  give  employes  a  fair 
shake." 

At  an  interview  here,  Biahoney  said  CARA 
field  offices  were  purposely  located  away  from 
Army  poets,  largely  to  "physically"  separata 
them  from  management. 

Offices  in  the  United  States  were  roughly 
placed  along  the  lines  of  the  numbered  con- 
tinental Annies,  he  said.  Two  other  offices 
have  been  created  in  Heidelberg,  Germany 
and  HonoliUu. 

Since  July  1,  the  ofllcee  have  handled  dis- 
crimination appeals,  but  Mahoney  said  It 
wlU  not  be  untu  the  first  of  the  year  tbat 
grievances  are  handled  by  trained  Investiga* 
tors. 

He  said  the  agency  has  a  first-year  funding 
of  $1.4  million.  Its  staff  which  numbers  74 
full-time  employee,  represents  some  of  the 
best  talent  the  Army  possesses,  Mahoney 
asserted. 

Designated  as  a  class  n  facility,  it  has  reel 
clout,  Mahoney  feels.  He  said  InstcOlatlon 
commanders  "will  really  have  to  lay  their 
reputations  on  the  line"  If  they  oontast 
Investigator  findings. 

Hifi  staff  will  have  a  three-fold  mission 
that  Includes: 

The  responsiblUty  to  Investigate  discrim- 
ination complaints  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Staff  members  will  make  findings  on 
the  evidence  they  gather  and  prepare  recom- 
mendations, including  corrective  action  to 
comply  with  regulations  and  standards  of 
the  Army  Department  and  the  CivU  Service 
Commission." 

They  will  conduct  simUar  full-acale  probes 
of  employe  grievance  and  adverse  action  ^- 
peals.  And  as  in  the  case  with  discrimina- 
tion complaints,  his  staff  wUl  prepare  a  list 
of  findings  and  recommendations  to  correct 
abuses  as  they  occur. 

Office  chiefs  also  will  keep  In  close  touch 
vrlth  the  "central  and  regional  CSC  offices  on 
equal  employment  opportunity,  grievances, 
appeals  and  related  matters."  They  will  rep- 
resent the  Army  Department  in  the  "field  on 
employe  complaints  of  discrimination  and 
grievances  and  appeals." 

"As  things  stand  now,  we  have  divided 
the  grievance  and  discrimination  complaint 
function,  but  I  believe  as  we  gain  experience 
otir  investigators  will  be  qualified  to  handle 
both  types  of  reviews,"  said  Mahoney. 

He  said  the  Army  decided  to  create  CARA 
because  "employes  generally  had  little  faith 
In  agency  management."  Under  the  previous 
system,  management  was  "Judge,  jviry  and 
executioner."  Mahoney  added  tbat  the  prac- 
tice of  using  part-time  Investigators,  "whose 
findings  were  not  binding  on  Installation 
commanders,"  left  much  to  be  desired. 

The  image  his  organization  wishes  to  con- 
vey to  the  workforce,  he  said,  is  tbat  we  are 
not  "a  friend  of  management.  We've  got  to 
prove  our  objectivity." 

Investigators  wlU  have  a  great  deal  of 
freedom,  he  asserted.  Most  of  them  will  be 
OS-13  level  employes.  They  will  possess  top 
secret  clearances  which  wUl  enable  them  to 
enter  just  about  every  facility  operated  by 
the  Army.  They  will  have  the  authority  to 
review  records,  personnel  files,  call  witnesses, 
and  If  they  decide  bearings  at  the  faculty 
are  not  advisable,  "my  staff  can  arrange  to 
have  them  off  post,  possibly  at  one  of  our 
field  offices,"  Mahoney  said. 

He  said,  however,  "If  we  cannot  buUd 
credibility  Into  this  system,  we  wUl  have 
nothing  more  than  we  had  before." 

One  of  the  main  advantages  offered  by 
the  new  system.  Mahoney  believes,  is  that 
the  time  to  resolve  cases  will  be  sharply  re- 
duced. "We  are  aiming  at  60  days,  but  I 
think  this  can  be  reduced  as  we  gain  some 
experience." 

Many  of  the  Investigators  have  law  de- 
grew,  Mahoney  said,  but  he  suggested  that 
many  other  factors  were  considered  when 
the  Initial  selections  were  made.  He  cited 
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a  draft  copy  of  the  CARA  manual,  which 

*'^^e  success  of  an  Investigator  or  exam- 
iner depends  not  only  on  how  well  he  knows 
Se  methods  and  procedures  of  Investlga- 
Uon,  but  also,  to  a  great  extent,  on  hla  own 
personality.  atUtude  and  charactw. 

•In  the  course  of  his  work,  he  will  prob- 
ably be  called  upon  to  Interview  a  variety 
of  witnesses,  and  he  muat  of  necessity  adapt 
himself  to  changing  situations  as  they  occur 
He  should  be  politely  circumspect  In  all  his 
contacts.  At  the  same  time  he  should  act 
with  firmness  and  steadfastness  of  purpose. 

Thus,  a  familiarity  with  Army.  Defense 
Department  and  CSC  reguUtlona  Is  of 
miuked  importance.  "Also,  l^vef"^^*"^^ 
must  possess   adequate   writing   skills."   he 

He  explained  that  staffers  will  report 
through  their  chiefs  directly  to  him  or  his 
deoutv.  Dale  Boundy.  And  Mahoney  Is  re- 
sponsible to  Charles  Mullaley.  the  Armys 
director  of  civilian  personnel. 

The  upshot  Is  that  If  serious  problems 
arise  top  officials  at  the  Pentagon  will  be 
informed  immediately.  "I  don't  think  you-U 
find  too  many  persons  risking  their  career 
when  they  realize  this."  Mahoney  said. 

He  said  the  agency  should  be  of  real  assist- 
ance to  the  unions,  noting.  "We  have  found 
that  union  representation  Is  sometimes  su- 
perior to  that  provided  by  management. 
CARA  will  add  a  new  dimension  of  profes- 
sionalism to  the  equation  that.  I  think,  all 

parties  will  appreciate."  

His  office,  which  was  purposely  removed 
from  the  Pentagon.  Is  In  Room  1013.  2nd  and 
R  Streets  S.W..  Washington.  D.C.  30316.  Ma- 
honey and  Boundy  can  be  reached  at  Area 
Code  202-69&-2807.  ,  „  „. 

Office  chiefs  and  tiielr  addresses  follow. 
Thomas     McNeely.     USACARO.     Atlanta. 
Room  450,  Citizens  Trust  Building,  75  Pied- 
mont St.  N.E..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30303.  The  tele- 
phone number  Is  area  code  *0*-363-6801. 

Vernon  Johnson  (acting  chief) .  USACARO. 
Dallas  c  o  DCSPKR  OCP  Field  Representa- 
tive Room  114.  Federal  Building.  31  Hop- 
kins Plaza,  Baltimore.  Md.  21201.  Or  area 
code  301-962-2350.  Mahoney  said  this  Is  a 

temporary  location.  

Vernon  Bargainer.  USACARO.  DaUaa. 
Room  601.  Thomas  BuUdlng,  1314  Wood  St.. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

Gil  Tarchever.  USACARO.  Sacramento 
Room  *8642.  Federal  Building,  650  Capitol 
Mall.  Sacramento.  Calif.,  95814.  Or  area  code 
916-449-3367.  ,      .  . 

Ken  Young.  USACARO.  St.  LouU.  c/o 
US.  Army  Administration  Center,  TACTO. 
9700  Page  Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63132. 
Thla  Is  a  temporary  address. 

Jim  Stamps,  USACARO,  Honolulu.  Ha- 
waiian Life  Building,  Room  205.  1311  Kaplo- 
lanl  Boulevard,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Bin  Harris.  USACARO  Heidelberg,  APO 
New  York  09102. 


PROGRESS  UNDER  LAW  AND 
STUDENT  VIOLENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 
Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Samuels,  a  leading  attorney 
In  Decatur,  El.,  has  put  the  problem  of 
campus  unrest  in  its  proper  perspective. 
In  a  Law  Day  address  before  the  com- 
bined service  clubs  of  Decatur.  Mr. 
Samuels  pointed  out  that  the  trouble 
with  so  many  young  people  la  that  they 
do  not  know  history,  sajdng : 
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In  their  Ignorance  and  Immaturity  they 
mistakenly  believe  that  progress,  reform  and 
the  correction  of  grievances  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  rioting,  violence  and  vandal- 
Ism. 

Tom  Samuels  may  be  aptly  described 
as  the  elder  sUtesman  of  the  legal  frater- 
nity in  our  section  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  legal 
scholar  of  erudition  and  a  keen  student 
of  current  affairs.  His  trenchant  wit  en- 
livens his  most  serious  discourses.  His 
Law  Day  speech  drew  so  much  praise 
from  his  original  audience  that  a  local 
radio  station  later  put  it  on  the  air.  The 
station  has  since  been  flooded  with  re- 
quests for  copies.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  read  his  speech  in  its 
entirety. 

Pkocress  Undeb  Law  and  Student  Violence 
The  statement  once  made  by  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  that  the  law  is  what  the  Judges  say 
It  is  is  true  m  a  limited  sense  only.  It  cer- 
tainly Is  not  a  complete  definition  of  the  law. 
By  that  statement  Justice  Hughes  was  refer- 
ring I  think,  to  the  power  of  the  courts  to 
Interpret  the  law.  rather  than  to  the  law 
itself  It  Is  unquestionably  true  that  where  a 
passage  In  the  law  Is  unclear,  the  Interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  it  by  the  courts  of  last 
resort  Is  final.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  law 
Is  not  unclear. 

What  then  Is  the  law.  If  It  Is  not  merely 
what  the  Judges  say  it  Is,  and  how  has  It  de- 
veloped? Has  It  been  responsive  to  human 
needs,  and  has  It  contributed  to  the  reform 
of  social  lUs  and  social  Injustice? 
First,  what  is  the  law? 
The  law  Is  that  set  of  rules,  regulations, 
standards  and  sanctions  by  which,  with  com- 
mon consent,  our  personal  relationships, 
business  and  commerce  are  regulated,  and 
without  which  there  would  be  utter  chaos 
and  anarchy. 

One  author  has  defined  law  as  "the  mech- 
anism (for  want  of  a  better  word)  by  which 
man  has  sought  protection  from  the  arbi- 
trary despotisms  of  uncontrolled  power;  from 
the  threat  or  fact  of  Injustice  to  his  person 
and  to  his  property;  from  dispossession  of 
his  human  and  hU  civil  rights;  from  the 
degradation  that  arises  from  social  Inequali- 
ties destructive  of  his  personal  significance 
and  worth  .  .  .  and  from  the  disruption  of 
life  by  the  irrational  forces  of  passion,  caprice 
and  chance." 

The  law  we  know  today  has  evolved  slowly 
out  of  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
and  Its  evolution  has  kept  pace  (lagging 
sometimes  behind)  with  the  growth  and 
needs  of  modern  civilization. 

Much  of  the  law  we  know  today  and  by 
which  we  are  governed,  was  not  the  law  100 
years  ago,  cw  even  50  years  ago. 

"At  one  stage  of  the  development  of  our 
law,"  legal  historians  tell  us.  "a  man  charged 
with  a  crime  was  subjected  to  trial  by  fire. 
If  he  survived  the  ordeal,  he  was  Innocent;  If 
not,  he  was  guilty.  That  was  barbarism.  Cruel 
and  exceselve  punishment  for  minor  offenses 
at  one  time  was  the  rule.  Up  imUl  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  killing  another,  in 
self-defense,  could  not  be  pleaded  as  a  de- 
fense in  a  murder  case."  Imprisonment  for 
debt  was  a  common  punishment. 

In  1778.  one  of  the  most  notable  years  In 
the  history  of  mankind  for  many  reasons, 
Adam  Smith  published  his  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions." a  book  long  regarded  by  many  econo- 
mists as  a  aort  of  economic  bible. 

In  this  book  he  advocated  allowing  every 
man  to  pursue  his  own  Interests  In  his  own 
way,  with  few,  if  any,  restrictions.  Every  man, 
he  said,  should  be  permitted  to  bring  his 
Industry  and  his  capital  Into  the  freest  com- 
petition. In  this  way  "only  the  strong  and 
the  fit  would  survive.  Every  man  for  hlmseli 
and  for  hlmseU  alone."  _^  ,  ,  ^.  -m.^. 
This  concept  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
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became,  and  for  many  years  was,  the  gospel 
of  our  economic  life  and  was  recognized  by 
the  law. 
Under  thU  philosophy: 

(a)  You  could  enslave  human  beings  u 
you  were  strong  enough; 

(b)  You  could  sell  adulterated  food  and 
dangerous  drugs  with  Impunity; 

(c)  You  could  mlsbrand  and  falsely  label 
your  products; 

(d)  You  could  work  your  employees  lor 
unlimited  hours  a  day  and  under  the  most 
unsanitary  and  hazardous  conditions; 

(e)  You  could  work  children  long  hours 
In  mines  and  other  dangerous  places; 

(f)  You  could  conspire  with  others  to  fix 
prices.  The  Sherman  Antitrust  law  was  not 
passed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Adam  Smith  enunciated  hU  laiasez  faire 
doctrine.  .  . 

(g)  You  could,  without  fear  of  pxmlsh- 
ment.  misrepresent  what  you  sold;  It  was  up 
to  the  purchaser  to  discover  the  facts.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  (let  the 
purchaser  beware) . 

"You  coiUd  do  all  these  things."  It  has 
been  said  "and  only  the  fit  and  the  strong 
would  sur\'lve.  That  was  considered  good 
economics,  and  It  was  all  lawful." 

But  gradually  we  have  changed  all  that. 
"We  came  to  see."  as  one  writer  has  put  It. 
"that  the  ape  and  tiger  method  of  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  was  not  compatible  with 
humane  principles;  that  real  progress  de- 
pends not  on  imitating  the  Jungle  process, 
but  m  combating  It.  and  that  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  not  so  much  toward  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  as  toward  fitting  as  many 
as  possible  for  survival." 

Under  this  new  concept  which  over  the 
years  worked  itself  Into  law.  we  abolUhed 
slavery,  enacted  pure  food  and  drug  laws, 
abolished  child  labor,  required  safe,  humane, 
and  sanitary  working  conditions.  Imposed 
strong  restrictions  on  the  competitive  proc- 
ess, recognized  the  basic  rights  of  free  speech, 
freedom  of  worship  and  all  the  other  free- 
doms enumerated  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
our  Constitution.  We  substituted  for  the 
doctrine  of  "caveat  emptor"  (let  the  pur- 
chaser beware)  the  more  enlightened  doc- 
trine of  "let  the  seller  beware."  Under  this 
new  doctrine.  If  you  are  going  to  sell  securi- 
ties, for  example,  you  had  better  make  sure 
you  do  not  misrepresent  their  worth  or  omit 
any  information  material  to  their  worth. 

Now  all  these  great  and  beneficial  Improve- 
ments in  the  law  and  many,  many  others, 
have  been  brought  about  by  peaceful  and 
lawful  means — not  by  violence,  not  by 
smashing  windows  and  burning  buUdlnga. 
disrupting  courts  and  flag-burning. 

It  is  not  true,  as  many  misguided  and  Ig- 
norant young  college  students  appear  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  law  over  the  years  has  not 
been  responsive  to  human  needs. 

It  U  not  true  that  the  law  has  not  adapted 
Itself  to  the  solution  of  new  problems  and 
new  conditions. 

It  Is  not  true  that  this  country  has  been 
indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  the 
weak  and  the  aged. 

There  are  some  well-intentioned  people 
running  around  the  country  today  telling 
Impressionable  student  audiences  that  we  are 
a  sick  and  dying  nation — dying  from  the 
sickness  of  poverty  and  Indifference  to  hu- 
man needs  and  human  values. 

Well,  If  poverty  were  a  fatal  Ulness  we 
would  have  been  dead  long  ago.  In  fact, 
there  wouldn't  be  a  nation  alive  today. 

The  Pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock  knew  nothing  but  poverty. 

There  was  dire  poverty  among  the  Oolon- 
Uts. 

Poverty  stalked  the  trails  of  those  hardy 

souls  who  crossed  the  mountains  and  prairies 

to  settle  the  West. 

Widespread  poverty  followed  the  Civil  War. 

There  was  poverty  during  and  following 

the  panics  of  1873  and  1892. 
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There  was  world-wide  poverty  diu'lng  the 
depression  years  of  the  30s. 

There  Is  poverty  today — too  much  poverty. 
I  don't  condone  It,  and  I  am  not  saying  that 
because  we  have  always  had  poverty  we 
should  not  be  concerned  about  It.  But  I  am 
saying  that  we  have  done  something  about 
It. 

As  one  observer  of  our  efforts  in  the  field 
of  social  Justice  has  said,  "We  are  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  the  aged  and  the  sick  on  a  scale 
never  before  dreamed  of.  By  unemployment 
insurance,  by  Workmen's  Compensation,  by 
housing  and  welfare  programs,  by  Medicare, 
by  minimum  wage  legislation,  by  Social  Se- 
curity, and  by  support  of  farm  prices,  we 
have  Increased  the  material  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  many  millions  of  people."  And, 
we  have  done  all  this  by  law  and  without  re- 
sort to  rioting  or  vandtillsm. 

We  are  not  a  sick  and  dying  nation.  We 
are  a  great  and  compassionate  nation. 

But  to  hear  some  of  our  young  radicals — 
both  students  and  professors — talk,  you 
would  think  that  our  country  Is  so  com- 
pletely Indifferent  to  human  needs  and  so 
completely  rotten  that  It  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed now,  by  violence,  If  necessary. 

Students  this  week  told  our  Legislature 
that  campus  turmoil  and  unrest  would  not 
cease  until  we  do  something  about  the  social 
Issues  facing  the  nation.  Since  It  didn't  cost 
these  students  anything,  they  apparently  do 
not  realize  that  the  American  people  have 
almost  broken  their  backs  In  the  cause  of 
social  Justice  and  reform. 

The  fact  Is.  there  has  been  more  social 
legislation — more  awareness  of  and  response 
to  human  needs  In  the  last  50  years  than  In 
all  the  rest  of  our  history,  and  I  repeat.  It 
has  all  been  accomplished  by  lawful  means. 

Maybe  not  all  of  this  legislation  has  been 
wise.  Maybe  some  of  It  needs  revision.  It 
may  be  that  we  have  placed  too  much  empha- 
sis on  help  and  too  little  on  self-help.  Wheth- 
er all  this  social  legislation  In  the  long  run 
proves  to  be  wise  or  not.  It  has  at  least  been 
a  sincere  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  mod- 
ern man.  We  have  made  progress  and  we 
have  made  It  under  the  law  and  by  lawful 
means. 

True,  progress  has  sometimes  been  slow, 
but  all  sound  progress  Is  slow.  All  sound 
growth,  whether  of  nations  or  trees.  Is  slow. 
But  we  have  grown  as  a  nation  despite  some 
cancerous  spots  on  our  body  politic,  and  we 
have  done  It  all  under  the  law  and  by  lawful 
means. 

It  Is  not  so  long  ago  that  we  burned  people 
at  the  stake  In  this  country.  It  has  not  been 
long  since  the  mentally  defective  were  ob- 
jects of  derision  and  laughter.  Now  we  take 
care  of  them.  It  has  not  been  long  since 
lynching  was  a  common  and  widely-con- 
doned practice.  The  march  of  the  human 
mind  is  slow,  as  Edmund  Burke  said,  but  It 
has  inarched  during  the  short  life  of  oiu* 
republic. 

The  trouble  with  so  many  of  our  young 
people  who  believe  all  this  talk  about  sick- 
ness Is  that  they  don't  know  history.  They 
are  not  only  Ignorant  of  history,  not  only 
Immature  and  without  experience,  they  are, 
like  children.  Impatient.  In  their  Ignorance 
and  Immaturity  they  mistakenly  believe  that 
progress,  reform  and  the  correction  of  griev- 
ances can  be  accomplished  only  by  rioting, 
violence  and  vandalism. 

Admittedly,  there  are  wrongs  and  Imbal- 
ances that  remain  to  be  corrected,  but  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  and  the  clear 
lesson  of  our  history  Is.  that  you  don't  have 
to  burn  down  the  house  becaiise  there  are 
termites  In  the  basement. 

These  Impatient.  Ignorant  and  often  arro- 
gant youngsters  like  to  talk  about  the  "gen- 
eration gap."  If  we  oldsters  were  only  young- 
er and  know  as  much  as  they  know,  we  would 
understand  the  realities  of  life,  and  we  would 
{^>plaud  their  classroom  boycotts,  their  sit- 
ins,  their  rioting  and  other  mindless  actions. 
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Now  there  is  a  generation  gap.  Obviously, 
there  Is  a  gap  of  an  entire  generation  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  50.  But  the  real 
gap — the  gap  they  do  not  understand.  Is  a 
gap.  not  merely  In  years,  but  a  gap  In  knowl- 
edge and  experience  and  In  the  practical 
Judgment  and  wisdom  that  come  only  from 
experience  and  maturity.  The  gap  they  talk 
about  U  In  their  heads,  but  they  don't  know 
It.  That's  the  real  generation  gap. 

Maybe  we  oldsters  are  "sqtiares." 

Maybe  we  do  believe  In  the  old-fashioned 
decencies  of  life. 

Maybe  we  do  love  our  country  and  respect 
Its  laws  and  Its  courts. 

Maybe  we  do  believe  in  law  and  order. 

Maybe  we  do  thrill  at  the  sight  of  the  stars 
and  stripes. 

But  at  least  we  are  not  so  Ignorant  and  so 
Incredibly  stupid  and  naive  as  to  think  we 
can  Improve  our  country  by  tearing  It  down 
and  defying  Its  courts.  Maybe  we  are  not 
young  enough  to  know  everything,  as  James 
M.  Barrle  once  said,  but  we  are  old  enough 
to  know  a  few  things. 

No  people  on  earth  enjoy  greater  freedom 
under  the  law — freedom  of  speech,  of  j?etl- 
tlon.  of  worship,  and  of  assembly.  Our  rights 
and  blessings  transcend  anything  known  In 
the  entire  history  of  the  human  race. 

But  the  law  is  not  all  a  matter  of  rights,  as 
so  many  pe<^le  seem  to  believe.  There  are 
definite  limitations  upon  all  our  rights. 

Thus,  although  I  have  the  right  oT  free 
speech.  I  do  not  have  the  right  to  slander  my 
neighbor.  In  other  words,  there  Is  a  limita- 
tion on  my  right  of  free  speech. 

I  have  the  right  to  build  a  fire  on  my 
premises,  but  not  If  It  endangers  my  neigh- 
bor's house,  for  that  would  be  an  imlawful 
nuisance. 

I  have  the  right  to  march  upon  the  streets, 
but  not  the  right  to  Join  with  others  In  riot- 
ing, window-smashing,  rock-throwing  and 
vandalism. 

I  can  write  as  I  please,  but  I  have  no  right 
to  forge  your  name  on  a  check  or  a  deed. 

I  have  the  right  to  drive  a  car.  but  not 
while  intoxicated  or  at  a  high  and  dangerous 
rate  of  speed. 

I  have  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  the 
right — certainly  not  the  moral  right — to  cry 
"fire"  In  a  crowded  theatre,  as  Holmes  once 
said. 

I  have  a  right  to  drive  my  fist  back  and 
forth,  until  It  comes  In  contact  with  your 
nose,  and  then  that  right  ends  precisely 
where  your  nose  begins. 

"The  essence  of  the  law."  someone  has 
said,  "the  Ideal  of  the  law  (not  always  at- 
tained) Is  Justice  and  mutual  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others."  In  the  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  our  wonderful  rights  and  free- 
doms for  which  mankind  has  struggled  and 
died  throughout  the  centuries,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  every  right 
has  Its  llmlUtlons  and  that  every  right  must 
be  measured  against  the  rights  of  others. 

No  man  exercises  his  rights  in  a  vacuum, 
but  only  as  a  living  part  of  society.  It  Is  an 
eternal  truth  that  no  man  llveth  unto  him- 
self. Each  of  us  Is  but  a  single  cell  In  that 
great  human  organism  we  call  society,  and 
each  of  us  contributes  to  the  health  or  dis- 
ease and  destruction  of  that  organism  In 
proportion  as  each  of  us  is,  or  is  not  a  sound 
cell  in  that  organism. 

I  believe  that  students  who  destroy  tmlver- 
slty  property,  who  block  the  entrances  to 
university  buildings  and  by  force  prevent 
others  from  entering,  who  by  force  and  vio- 
lence seek  to  prevent  and  do  prevent  com- 
panies like  Dow  Chemical  and  General  Elec- 
tric from  interviewing  pro^)ectlve  employ- 
ees among  students,  who  riot  and  burn  be- 
cause they  don't  like  the  decisions  of  our 
courts,  are  law  breakers  and  should  be  dealt 
with  as  such,  promptly  and  vlgoroxisly. 

"These  young  militants  despise  the  uni- 
versities for  their  research  on  the  weaponry 
of  war."  as  Eric  Severeld  has  observed.  "They 
withhold  their  respect  for  the  universities' 
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role  in  tuning  the  beast  In  man  and  vastly 
Improving  his  physical,  material  and  psychic 
existence  over  the  years. 

"They  claim  they  hate  war,  but  they  love 
their  own  substitute  wars  on  campuses  and 
elsewhere." 

Some  of  these  students  are  outright  anar- 
chists; some  of  them  are  Commimlst  In- 
spired. Some  of  them  may  be  idealistic. 
However,  the  fact  that  they  are  young  and 
Idealistic  and  disenchanted  with  society  as 
presently  organized  Is  no  excuse  for  their 
senseless  and  unlawful  acts;  and  those  silly, 
muddle-headed,  pusillanimous  professors  and 
administrators  who  can't  distinguish  aca- 
demic freedom  from  academic  license,  who 
appease  these  young  lawbreakers,  negotiate 
with  them,  grant  them  amnesty  and  apolo- 
gize for  them,  are.  In  my  Judgment,  worse 
than  the  students,  and  deserve  nothing  but 
pubUc  contempt — and  they  have  It. 

Equally  deserving  of  public  contempt.  In 
my  opinion,  are  those  so-called  Intellectuals 
(mostly  of  liberal  persuasion)  who  profess  to 
find  Idealism  In  the  depredations  against 
public  order  and  decency  by  those  left-wing 
militants  recently  Involved  In  the  bombing 
outrages. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  New  York  Times 
which  recently  warned  its  readers  that 
"Bombings  must  not  be  glossed  over  as 
merely  the  misguided  actions  of  idealistic 
youth;  they  are  the  criminal  acts  of  potential 
murderers." 

Now.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  idealism.  We 
have  always  been  an  idealistic  nation,  but 
our  young  idealists  should  be  reminded,  as 
President  Henry  has  said,  that  "They  are 
not  the  first  Idealists  nor  are  they  the  first 
missionaries  In  social  service  or  the  first  to 
dream  of  Improvements  In  our  social  struc- 
ture." Indeed,  he  says,  "It  has  been  theirs 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  efforts  of  many 
others  in  our  history"  who  have  dreamed  of 
social  change  and  who,  by  lawful  means,  have 
made  their  dream  come  true. 

Nevertheless,  many  yoimg  radicals  and  rev- 
olutionaries, particularly  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  contend  that  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  have  made  no  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind; that  they  have  succeeded  only  in  mak- 
ing a  mess  of  our  society,  and  that  It  should 
therefore  be  destroyed,  by  violence  If  neces- 
sary. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  this  "mess"  our 
forefathers  have  created. 

Mr.  Eric  A.  Walker.  President  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  drawing  upon  some 
facts  gathered  by  Bergen  Evans  of  North- 
western University,  had  this  to  say,  in  sub- 
stance, to  a  graduating  class : 

"Your  parents  and  grandparents  are  the 
I>eople  who  within  Just  five  decades — 1919- 
1969 — have,  by  their  work.  Increased  your  life 
expectancy  by  approximately  50  percent — 
who,  while  cutting  the  working  day  by  a 
third,  have  more  than  doubled  per  capita 
output. 

"These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found,  and  be- 
cause of  this  you  no  longer  have  to  fear  epi- 
demic of  'fiu,  typhoid,  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  measles  or  mumps  that  they 
knew  in  their  youth,  and  the  dread  polio  Is 
no  longer  a  medical  factor,  while  TB  is  al- 
most unheard  of. 

"These  are  the  remarkable  people  who  lived 
through  history's  greatest  depression.  Many 
of  them  know  what  It  Is  to  be  poor,  what  It 
Is  to  be  hungry  and  cold.  And  because  of 
this,  they  determined  that  It  would  not  hap- 
pen to  you.  that  you  would  have  food  to  eat, 
milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to  nourish  you.  a 
warm  home,  better  schools  and  greater  op- 
portunities to  succeed  than  they  had. 

"Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  are 
the  tallest,  heathlest.  brightest,  and  prob- 
ably the  best  looking  generation  to  Inhabit 
the  land. 

"Because  they  were  materialistic,  you  wlU 
work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have  more 
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leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distant  places 
and  have  more  ol  a  chance  to  follow  your 
life's  ambition. 

"These  are  the  people  who  fought  mans 
greatest  war.  These  are  the  people  who  de- 
feated the  tyranny  of  Hitler  and  who,  when 
it  was  all  over,  had  the  compassion  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  help  their  former  ene- 
mies rebuild  their  homeland. 

"And  these  are  the  people  who  had  the 
sense  to  build  the  United  Nations. 

"It  was  representatives  of  these  people  who. 
through  the  highest  court  of  the  land,  fought 
racial  discrimination  at  every  turn  to  begin 
a  new  era  in  civil  rights. 

"These  are  the  people  who  have  built 
thousands  of  high  schools,  trained  and  hired 
tens  of  thousands  of  better  teachers,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  higher  education  a  very 
real  possibility  for  millions  of  youngsters — 
where  once  it  was  only  the  dream  of  a 
wealthy  few. 

"They  have  made  more  progress  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  than  In  any  previous 
era." 

Some  mess! 

And.  they  have  done  it  all  within  the 
framework  of  the  law  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law. 

All  I  can  say  is:  I  hope  those  members  of 
the  present  generation  who,  with  no  lack  of 
modesty,  place  themselves  at  the  knowledge- 
able end  of  the  generation  gap.  will  con- 
tribute in  their  lifeUme  one-tenth  as  much 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind  as  their  forefath- 
ers have  contributed. 

"If  they  can  make  as  much  progress,  If 
they  can  accomplish  as  much  in  as  many 
areas  as  their  forefathers  have  accomplished 
in  Just  two  generations,  they  should  be  able 
to  solve  a  good  many  of  the  world's  remain- 
ing Ills. 

"Maybe  they  can  succeed,  where  we  have 
failed,  to  find  an  alternative  for  war. 

"Maybe  they  can  l\nd  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  racial  hatred." 

This  is  their  challenge.  But  they  will  never 
meet  this  challenge  by  violence  and  lawless- 
ness. 

Our  young  radicals,  left-wing  professors, 
some  editorial  writers  and  Intellectual  snobs 
like  to  sneer  at  what  they  call  "the  Estab- 
lishment"— "our  rotten,  hypocritical  estab- 
lishment." 

Just  what  is  this  so-called  establishment 
that  they  are  so  eager  to  destroy? 

ni  tell  you  what  it  Is. 

It's  o\ir  churches,  our  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, our  stores  and  factories  which 
produce  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life 
and  furnish  us  with  Jobs. 

It's  baseball  and  football. 

It's  high  school  basketball. 

It's  our  textile  mills. 

It's  free  public  schools. 

It's  trade  unions,  collective  bargaining, 
bard  roads  and  automobiles. 

It's  airplanes. 

It's  radios  and  televisions. 

It's  pasteurized  milk  and  unadulterated 
food. 

It's  modem  farm  machinery. 

It's  going  to  the  moon. 

It's  a  free  press,  free  elections.  Boy  Scouts 
and  Y.M.C.A.S. 

It's  our  courts  and  our  Constitution. 

It's  Social  Security. 

It's  the  finest  telephone  sjrstem  In  the 
world. 

It's  air  conditioning. 

It's  the  highest  per  capita  Income  in  the 
world. 

It's  our  mounting  war  on  pollution. 

It's  our  hospitals,  research  centers,  nurs- 
ing homes,  mental  clinics,  orphanages,  banks 
and  Junior  colleges — all  developed  under  the 
law  and  protected  by  law.  ' 

In  short.  It  la  all  those  attainments  and  all 
those  Institutions,  with  all  their  flaws,  that 
make  up  modem  civilization  and  furnish  us 
with  a  degree  of  afOuence.  protection,  leisure, 
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comfort  and  convenience  such  as  has  never 
before  been  experienced  by  mankind. 

This  is  our  "dirty,  rotten  establishment" 
which  our  radicals  and  left-wingers  are  out 
to  destroy. 

The  Amercan  people,  the  great  silent  ma- 
jority. If  you  please,  are  fed  up  with  these 
radicals  and  revolutionaries,  these  bomb- 
throwers,  anarchists,  vandals  and  left-wing- 
ers who  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  down- 
grade our  country.  If  they  are  not  willing 
to  work  for  reform  within  the  framework 
of  law,  I  say:  let  them  go  to  some  other 
country  If  they  think  they  can  find  a  better 
one,  or  let  them  go  to  Jail,  where  most  of 
them  should  be  now. 

I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  conclude  from 
what  I  have  said  that  I  am  against  peaceful 
dissent.  I  am  not.  The  right  to  dissent  Is 
one  of  our  most  precious  heritages.  We  have 
had  dissenters  and  healthy  dissension 
throughout  our  history.  In  George  Washing- 
ton's time  there  were  those  who  vigorously 
dissented  against  the  war  and  loudly  Insisted 
that  the  Revolution  was  a  tragic  mistake. 

There  were  those  who  dissented,  almost  to 
the  point  of  treason,  against  our  Civil  War. 
They  called  it  "Mr.  Lincoln's  war"  and  de- 
manded that  he  throw  in  the  sponge  and  let 
the  South  go  its  way.  In  a  shouting,  tumul- 
tous, overflow  peace  meeting  held  in  New 
Tork  City  on  July  2.  1882,  they  adopted  a 
resolution,  amid  hisses  and  boos  at  the 
mention  of  the  President's  name,  reciting 
that  "God  never  Intended  that  we  should 
succeed  In  this  war."  Stop  It,  they  cried 
This  war  between  brothers  Is  Immoral. 
Bring  the  boys  home  now.  they  demanded 
But  Lincoln,  resolutely  facing  the  noisy  dis- 
senters of  his  day,  stood  fast.  Fortunately, 
history  has  a  way  of  reappraising  the  events 
of  the  day.  I  believe  that  history  will  reap- 
praise the  events  of  our  time. 

We  should  not  be  unduly  alarmed,  there- 
fore, because  we  have  dissenters  among  our 
students.  We  have  had  dissent  and  dissent- 
ers throughout  our  history,  but  a  great  deal 
of  the  collegiate  dissent  we  are  experiencing 
today  Is  lawless  and  pointless,  or  so  It  seems 
to  me. 

What  on  earth  did  the  students  at  North- 
western University  expect  to  prove  or  gain 
by  setting  fire  to  the  University's  Traffic  In- 
stitute or  by  blocking  traffic  on  Sheridan 
Road  and  thereby  Infuriating  the  residents 
of  Evanston? 

What  on  earth  did  the  students  at  Tale 
expect  to  gain  or  prove  by  setting  fire  to  the 
Law  School,  or  the  students  at  Washington 
University  by  burning  the  ROTC  Building, 
or  the  students  at  Illinois  by  smashing  win- 
dows and  forcing  the  merchants  on  Oreen 
Street  to  barricade  their  store  windows,  or 
the  students  at  California  by  destroying 
manuscripts  recording  a  lifetime  of  research, 
or  by  destroying  a  local  bank  buUdlng? 

Mothers  and  fathers  are  breaking  their 
backs  to  send  their  chUdren  to  college.  For 
what  purpose?  To  dissent?  Yes,  peacefully, 
among  other  things,  If  they  like,  but  not  for 
rampaging  on  the  streets,  imprisoning  deans 
In  their  offices,  destroying  college  records, 
burning  down  buildings,  throwing  rocks  at 
officers  who  try  to  quiet  them  down  and  en- 
gaging In  other  such  senseless  and  mind- 
less conduct. 
As  one  editor  recently  commented: 
"Students,  like  everyone  else,  have  a  right 
to  speak  their  mind  on  any  subject,  but  we 
have  never  envisioned  the  purpose  of  col- 
lege as  that  of  providing  a  base  for  maraud- 
ing bands  to  embark  on  street  rampages,  ar- 
son, and  worked-up  confrontations  with  law 
enforcement  organizations." 

I  ask  you :  How  can  such  senseless  conduct 
possibly  help  our  country,  or  right  any 
wrongs?  How  can  it  in  any  way  serve  to 
furnish  a  guide  to  our  elected  public  offi- 
cials or  Improve  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
our  citizens? 
A  few  days  ago  I  listened  to  a  group  of 
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university  presidents  discussing  the  crisis  on 
our  campuses.  They  told  xis  how  deeply  con- 
cerned the  students  are  over  the  Ills  of  so- 
ciety. Well,  aren't  we  all?  But  we  are  not 
burning,  bombing  and  rioting  about  It.  We 
have  seen  that  evils  and  grievances  can  be 
corrected  by  lawful  means.  If  these  students 
would  spend  more  time  reading  the  history 
of  our  country  and  less  time  listening  to 
the  detractors  of  our  country,  they  would 
know  that  grievances  can  be  corrected  and 
that  reforms  can  be  brought  about  by  lawful 
means. 

While  these  educators  did  not  expressly 
condone  rioting  and  vandalism  on  the  cam- 
puses, I  did  not  hear  them  say  one  word 
about  discipline,  punishment  or  resUtuUon 
for  damages  done  to  property.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  undertone  of  their  remarks  was 
one  of  apology  for  the  actions  of  the  stu- 
dents, rather  than  sorrow  that  such  things 
could  happen  on  our  campuses.  I  detected  no 
semblance  of  backbone  in  any  of  them,  nor 
any  Indication  of  awareness  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  thoxisands  of  students  who  are 
there  for  an  education,  nor  to  the  frustrated 
parents  and  taxpayers  of  the  nation  who  are 
footing  the  bills. 

Much  of  the  conduct  we  are  now  seeing  on 
our  college  campuses  Is  not  peaceful  dissent; 
It  is  sheer  lawlessness;  and  in  my  opinion  It 
would  not  be  so  widespread  and  serious  to- 
day If  our  college  administrators  had  not 
weakly  tolerated  It  and  condoned  It  when  It 
first  reared  Its  ugly  head. 

President  Nixon  warned  Columbia  Univer- 
sity two  years  ago  that  "If  student  violence 
is  either  rewarded  or  goes  unpunished,  then 
the  administration  will  have  guaranteed  a 
new  crisis  on  Its  own  campus  and  Invited 
student  coupe  on  other  campuses  all  over 
the  country." 

I  never  thought  I  would  live  to  see  our  uni- 
versity administrators  and  faculties  cave  In 
and  close  down  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  the  face  of  violence.  They  have 
yielded  to  the  mob !  What  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  us  I  The  ChanceUor  of  Northwestern 
University,  on  the  closing  down  of  that 
school,  said  It  was  done  "In  symbolic  recog- 
nition of  the  concerns  that  trouble  our  cam- 
pus." Academic  hogwashi  What  an  excuse 
for  closing  down  an  institution  of  higher 
learning!  Closing  down  a  college  because  stu- 
dents are  seriously  concerned  with  the  ills 
of  society.  Is  about  as  weak,  irresponsible  and 
senseless  as  closing  down  a  church  because 
Its  members  are  seriously  concerned  with  the 
sins  of  mankind. 

When  a  university  accepts  tuition  for  a 
semester's  schooling.  It  thereby  enters  Into 
an  implied  contract  to  furnish  a  semester's 
schooling.  When  school  authorities  haven't 
the  moral  courage  to  stand  up  against  the 
mob.  I  suppose  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  them 
to  perceive  the  moral  Implications  of  break- 
ing a  contract. 

In  my  opinion,  we  need  a  new  set  of  lead- 
ers among  our  educators.  What  good  Is  an 
education  If  It  Isn't  backed  up  with  Judg- 
ment, horse  sense  and  moral  courage? 

The  time  has  come  to  reject,  totally  and 
forever,  violence  as  a  means  of  protest,  not 
only  on  our  campuses,  but  everywhere. 

Before  closing  this  talk.  I  want  to  make  It 
"perfectly  clear,"'  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
that  I  am  not  condemning  all  college  stu- 
dents. I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  a  minority 
of  students,  frequently  Joined  and  urged  on 
by  outsiders,  who  are  creating  the  havoc  on 
our  campuses.  Interfering  with  the  rights 
of  their  fellow  students,  and  seriously  dam- 
aging the  public's  image  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  education.  The  great  majority  of 
our  youth  are  sincere,  responsible,  and 
wholly  admirable.  My  only  objection  to  them 
Is  that  I  am  not  one  of  them. 

I  began  this  talk  In  the  hope  that  I  might 
oonvlnoe  you  that  great  progress  and  great 
reforms  have  been  made,  and  can  only  be 
made,  under  law  and  by  lawful  means;  that 
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law  In  today's  world  Is  not  "just  a  figure  of 
speech  or  a  rhetorical  flourish,  but  ovir  pro- 
tector, our  heritage,  our  refuge  and  our 
glory."  Whether  I  have  succeeded  Is  for  you 
to  say. 

It  Is  only  through  law  and  order  that  we 
can  survive  and  continue  to  progress. 

Without  It,  we  wovild  revert  to  a  Jungle 
life. 

Let  us  then  respect  the  law  and  obey  It. 
If  we  don't  like  it,  let  us  strive  to  change 
it  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  If  we 
don't  like  the  decisions  of  our  duly-elected 
leaders,  let  iis  express  our  dissent  peacefully 
and  without  resort  to  senseless  violence. 
There  is  no  other  defensible  way.  Any  other 
way  means  anarchy. 

We  have  grown  and  prospered  as  a  nation 
by  law  and  by  lavrful  means.  We  still  have 
our  shortcomings,  but  we  are  nevertheless 
the  greatest  and  freest  nation  on  earth. 

Let  \i5  therefore  stand  up  for  It,  speak 
out  for  It,  and  defend  It  against  the  creeps, 
the  welrdoes,  bombers,  haters,  radicals  and 
revolutionaries  who,  while  enjoying  Its  bless- 
ings, wish  only  to  destroy  It. 
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HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot 
of  people  are  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  environmental  work  now  being  done 
at  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  which 
is  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago. 

Argonne  is  a  facility  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  its  principal  as- 
signment, of  course,  is  seawching  Into 
the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  It  has 
been  suggested,  however,  that  Argonne 
would  be  a  good  location  for  a  National 
Environmental  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center. 

This  suggestion  comes  from  my  col- 
league. Representative  John  Anderson, 
and  me. 

Why?  Because  Argonne  has  the  capa- 
bility to  carry  on  a  large  number  of  re- 
search projects.  The  people  are  there 
now.  The  know-how  is  there.  The  build- 
ings are  there  and  the  laboratories  are 
there. 

A  sizable  part  of  Argonne's  effort  al- 
ready has  been  turned  toward  environ- 
mental studies,  including  smogless  pro- 
pulsion of  commercial  vehicles  and  the 
ecology  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Argonne  has 
developed  a  system  by  which  urban  areas 
can  forecast  any  period  of  heavy  sulfur 
dioxide  concentration  in  the  atmosphere 
and  is  currently  working  with  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Board  to 
design  a  national  emergency  operations 
control  center  for  air  pollution  episode 
control. 

Two  of  Argonne's  major  facilities  are 
the  Zero  Gradient  Synchrotron — 
ZGS— a  12.5-bmion-electron-volt  "atom 
smasher,"  and  JANUS,  a  reactor  de- 
signed to  study  the  effects  of  neutrons 
on  living  organisms.  The  ZGS — fifth 
largest  machine  of  its  kind  in  the 
world— is  used  for  high-energy  physics 
experiments  by  scientists  from  midwest- 
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em  universities.  One  of  the  most  trou- 
ble-free machines  of  its  kind,  it  has  made 
possible  experiments  which  have  added 
to  man's  knowledge  of  the  building  blocks 
of  nature.  JANUS  has  recently  begun  its 
role  as  an  outstanding  irradiation  facili- 
ty in  Argonne's  radiobiology  program. 

Argonne's  headquarters  are  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  represent,  but  much  of  Its 
work  is  done  in  Idaho.  Representative 
Orval  Hansen  of  that  State  accompanied 
me  on  a  visit  to  the  IllinoLs  faciUty  In 
July.  We  were  impressed  by  the  possi- 
bilities. 
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BROWNOUTS   AHEAD  FOR  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST.  TOO 


"DOC"  NEI^ON— UTAH  AGGIE 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  UOYD 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  students 
who  went  to  college  at  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity are  known  as  "Aggies,"  and  all 
attempts  to  change  the  name  into  some- 
thing more  sophisticated  have  thus  far 
failed. 

One  of  the  greatest  "Aggies"  of  them 
all  was  George  "Doc"  Nelson,  former 
light  heav3rweight  wrestling  champion 
of  the  world,  and  for  many  decades, 
trainer  and  wrestling  coach  at  Utah 
State.  He  became  so  well-known  and  so 
beloved  for  his  wonderful  i>ersonality 
and  his  persistent  kindness  and  consid- 
eration that  a  fieldhouse  was  named 
after  him. 

"Doc"  Nelson  died  last  week.  He  was 
in  his  advanced  years.  When  I  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Utah  State  many  years 
ago  and  a  sports  correspondent  for  Salt 
Lake  City  newspapers,  "Doc"  Nelson  was 
my  good  friend  and  has  remained  so 
through  the  years.  The  Deseret  News 
eulogized  him  in  an  editorial  on  Au- 
gust 10,  which  I  wish  to  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  befitting  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  human  being : 
GaoBGE  Nelson 

If  a  man  can  leave  a  leg;acy  of  character, 
then  George  Nelson  must  have  left  a  large 
one. 

His  obituary  tells  a  lot  about  the  man — 
that  he  was  a  top  athlete,  trainer  of  top  Utah 
State  University  athletes,  said  active  church- 
man. But  It  tells  little  of  "Doc"  Nelson's 
character. 

It  does  not  teU  the  kind  of  trust  and  ad- 
miration he  inspired  In  Aggie  athletes  to 
help  them  turn  In  top  performances.  It  does 
not  tell  the  high  regard  that  prompted  the 
USU  to  name  its  fieldhouse  after  him.  And 
his  obituary  does  not  teU  the  countless  per- 
sonal ways  he  helped  his  athletes. 

"Doc"  Nelson  was  blessed  with  an  honesty 
and  sense  of  humor  that  helped  him  talk 
many  young  athletes  through  their  prob- 
lems. "His  stories  are  legend,"  says  one  sports 
writer.  And  he  was  blessed  with  a  wife  who 
loved  the  young  men  who  were  his  pride,  who 
cared  for  some  of  them  when  they  needed 
nursing  or  a  good  meal. 

But  those  who  worked  with  "Doc"  Nelson 
know  he  dldnt  board  the  blessings  be  re- 
ceived. Tliey  know  he  gave  himself  to  others 
and  he  passed  those  blessings  on.  With  his 
death  the  past  weekend,  Utah  has  lost  one 
of  Its  most  outstanding  citizens. 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  become 
used  to  hecu-ing  tUwut  the  power  short- 
age problems  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
while  feeling  quite  secure  about  their 
own  resources.  For  30  years,  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  with  its  own  great  hydroelec- 
tric resources  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
Canadian  natural  gas  supply,  has  been 
the  most  power-rich  region  in  the  United 
States. 

But  this  abundant  power  supply, 
once  considered  inexhaustible,  is  being 
threateiied  by  an  imprecedented  demand 
for  electric  power  by  industiy  and  the 
public.  There  is  no  definite  agreement 
among  experts  on  how  much  power  ac- 
tually will  be  needed  during  the  next 
few  years  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but 
many  have  forecast  power  problems, 
beginning  in  the  winter  of  1971-72.  and 
reaching  a  precarious  imbalance  during 
the  winter  of  1976-77.  While  over  3  mil- 
lion new  kilowatts  of  new  power  will  be 
added  to  the  present  supply  by  1975.  the 
region  will  still  be  185.000  kilowatts  be- 
hind the  demands  of  consumers  and  in- 
dustry and  reserves  established  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

In  view  of  these  predictions,  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  most  of  the  Nation 
are  being  forced  to  deal  with  some  com- 
plex questions:  How  much  power  win  be 
needed  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  20th 
century?  Are  power  demands  unreason- 
able in  light  of  environmental  concerns? 
How  much  generation  can  the  region 
build,  or  afford,  without  an  excessive  in- 
trusion on  tiie  ecology?  What  is  excessive 
environmental  change?  Recent  articles 
in  the  East  Oregonian  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  the  Oregonian  of 
Portland  indicate  forcefully  the  prob- 
lems to  be  faced. 

On  July  28  of  this  year,  I  cosponsored 
a  bill,  H.R.  18666,  which  would  establish 
a  Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy  to 
study  these  and  other  important  ques- 
tions. The  Commission  would  be  de- 
signed to  recommend  programs  and  pol- 
icies intaided  to  insure,  through  maxi- 
mum use  of  indigenous  resources,  that 
the  VS.  requirements  for  low  cost  and 
adequate  energy  are  met,  and  to  recon- 
cile environmental  quality  requirements 
with  future  energy  needs.  The  possibility 
of  a  nationwide  power  shortage  is  real, 
and  must  be  faced  before  it  becomes 
critical. 

I  commend  the  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  East  Oregonian,  Aug.  4,  18701 

Northwest  Pacing  Poweb  Sroktace 

(By  BUI  HUI) 

(Editor's  Note. — ^Utility  spokesmen  say  a 
power  crisis  Is  developing  in  the  Northwest 
both  in  electrical  energy  and  gas  supplies. 
The  following  analysis  of  the  situation  was 
produced  by  a  writer  close  to  the  situation 
for  more  than  a  year.) 
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For  30  years  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been 
the  most  power-rich  region  In  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  electrical  energy.  Elec- 
tricity costs  In  the  region  are  among  the 
lowest  In  the  nation. 

But  the  picture  Is  changing,  changing  In 
terms  of  methods  used  to  generate  electrical 
energy,  and.  perhaps,  due  to  change  in  cost 
to  consumers  and  Industry. 

After  years  of  outcry  by  preservationists  to 
end  hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  rivers.  Northwest  UUUUes  have 
focused  attention  on  nuclear  power  for  sal- 
vation In  the  production  of  electricity. 

And  now,  anUnuclear  sentiment,  along 
with  waning  water  power  and  opposition  to 
other  kinds  of  utlUty  plants  and  transmis- 
sion lines,  is  growing  faster  than  the  demand 
for  more  electrical  energy. 

There  Is  no  agreement  between  utlUUes  on 
how  much  power  actually  wUl  be  needed 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  some  areas  of 
the  Northwest  the  picture  Is  gloomier  than 
m  other  areas.  But  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration Is  forecasting  an  electrical  en- 
ergy gap  as  earlv  as  1973. 

Unless  Canadian  officials  approve  requests 
from  Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Nevada 
natural  gas  companies  for  an  additional  three 
mlUlon  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  dally,  a  prob- 
lem is  expected  to  develop  for  Industry  and 
consumers  alike. 

This  shortage  of  fuel  Is  viewed  as  a 
dangerous  situation  for  such  new  Industrial 
complexes  as  the  Atlantic  Richfield  refinery 
near  Ferndale  and  the  Harvey  Aluminum 
plant  in  Klickitat  County.  Wash.,  both  re- 
quiring large  quantities  of  natural  gas. 

The  problems  of  power-producing  energy 
for  the  Northwest  no  longer  can  be  summed 
up  in  dollars  and  cents.  They  now  are  being 
viewed  from  the  angle  of  availability.  In 
some  quarters  It  is  said  that  a  lack  of  power 
Is  going  to  start  Inhibiting  living  standards. 
The  Northwest  already  has  turned,  for  the 
first  time,  to  a  coal-flred  electrical  plant.  The 
huge  complex  Is  In  construction  near  Cen- 
tralla.  Wash.,  site  of  the  only  major  coal  de- 
posit in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Power  from 
this  plant  Is  scheduled  to  go  "on  the  line"  by 
the  end  of  next  year.  It  will  amount  to 
700.000  kilowatts.  The  plant,  sponsored  by 
Pacific  Power  and  Ught.  Portland,  will  con- 
sume up  to  18.000  tons  of  coal  daily. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Chelan  Coimty 
PubUc  Utility  District's  Rocky  Reach  Dam 
Improvement  in  generating  capacities  will  put 
on  the  line  476.000  kilowatts  of  new  power. 
The  John  Day  Dam.  near  Rufus.  Ore.,  will 
generate  nearly  a  million  new  kilowatts  of 
power  by  1972.  Despite  all  of  this  new  elec- 
trical energy,  the  Northwest  still  will  be  176.- 
000  kilowatts  behind  the  demands  of  con- 
sumers and  Industry  and  reserves  established 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

By  1975  the  Northwest  will  be  185,000  kilo- 
watts short  despite  the  addition  of  nearly 
three  million  new  kilowatts  of  power  from 
Tarlous  other  generating  facilities. 

If  all  programed  construction  at  Northwest 
generating  plants  U  carried  out  on  sched- 
ule— which  they  fear  may  not  be  done — the 
energy  gap  could  be  closed  by  1976.  Six  fa- 
ciUtles  will  put  2.1  mllUon  new  kilowatts  of 
power  on  the  line  during  1975-76,  resulting 
In  a  surplus  of  792,000  kilowatts. 

The  surplus  would  exist,  utility  officials 
say.  as  a  percentage  overage  required  by  the 
FPC.  But  one  thing  obviously  troubles  re- 
gional power  companies:  the  unexpected.  A 
huge  Indiistrial  complex  in  any  of  their  areas 
requiring  vast  quantities  of  electrical  energy 
could  upset  programs. 

Robert  D.  Tlmm,  Washington  state's  di- 
rector of  utilities  and  transportation,  has 
warned  industrial  development  leaders  and 
legislators  that  strict  adherence  to  timetables 
for  construction  of  electrical  generating 
plants  is  mandatory  to  prevent  "brownouts" 
by  1975. 
Loss  of  the  power  th.' t  would  have  been 
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generated  by  the  Eugene,  Ore.,  nuclear 
plant— turned  down  by  voters  In  May  of  this 
year — was  a  blow  to  Northwest  utilities. 

Eugene  will  share  the  power  produced  by 
Portland  General  Electrics  Trojan  plant  at 
Rainier.  Ore.,  the  first  Northwest  nuclear- 
fueled  plant,  aside  from  the  one  In  operation 
at  the  Hanford  Atomic  Energy  Works  near 
the  Trl-Cltles  In  southeastern  Washington. 
The  Hanford  facility  Is  operated  by  Wash- 
ington PubUc  Power  Supply  System. 

A  second  nuclear  plant,  scheduled  for 
Western  W.ishlngton,  Is  under  study  at 
Roosevelt  Beach  near  Mocllps.  Wash.,  spon- 
sored by  WPPSS.  Plant  construction  tenta- 
tively is  scheduled  for  completion  by  late 
1976  or  early  1977. 

The  third  Northwest  nuclear  plant,  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  construction  at  Kiket 
Island  in  Skagit  County.  Is  co-sponsored  by 
Seattle  City  Light  and  Snohomish  County 
Public  Utility  Dist.  1. 

It.  too.  has  faced  area  opposition  which  re- 
mains unresolved. 

Because  of  public  reaction,  officials  believe 
long  delays  In  construction  could  be  more 
costly  than  transporting  the  power  to  Puget 
Sound  from  a  plant  at  Hanford,  one  alterna- 
tive proposal. 

In  the  meantime,  a  survey  by  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  has  indicated 
that  existing  transmission  towers  between 
Seattle  and  Hanford  could  accommodate  700- 
kllovolt  lines  in  a  manner  that  will  provide 
seven  times  the  transmission  capablUty  along 
existing  rights-of-way. 

In  contrast  to  other  areas  of  the  North- 
west which  oppose  nuclear  generating  plants, 
the  Trl-Clty  made  a  strong  bid  for  siting 
nuclear  plants  In  their  area.  Indications  are, 
they  may  get  their  wish. 

Having  lived  with  nuclear  energy  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century,  communities  com- 
prUlng  the  Tri-Cltles  are  conditioned  to 
nuclear  power  and  view  these  plants  as  Just 
another  Industrial  development  for  the  area 
providing  more  Jobs  and  an  additional  eco- 
nomic base. 

Exactly  what  view  environmentalists  are 
going  to  take  of  this  situation  remains  to  be 
seen  Their  opposition  could  rise  if  a  large 
cluster  of  nuclear  plants  is  set  along  the  Co- 
lumbia, using  river  water  to  cool  condensers. 
On  the  other  hand.  Indications  are  that 
such  plants  would  use  holding  pools  and 
cooling  towers  so  that  heated  water  would 
not  be  returned  to  the  river.  One  plan  is  to 
use  the  heated  water  to  irrigate  farmland  as 
far  north  as  the  Yakima  Valley. 

The  average  kilowatt  hour  production  of 
these  proposed  nuclear  plants  is  1.1  million. 
In  examining  the  power  generating  capaci- 
ties of  federally  financed  dams  along  the 
Columbia.  It  seems  environmentalists  have 
missed  a  bet  by  not  calling  for  Installation  of 
the  11  generating  units  originally  designed, 
but  not  biait.  Into  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  at 
Bridgeport.  Wash. 

Jim  Green,  project  engineer  at  Chief 
Joseph  Dam,  who  recently  moved  to  the 
Grand  Coulee  project,  says  no  funds  have 
been  approved  to  Install  generators  In  the 
11  waterfall  outlets  built  into  the  project. 

The  dam,  51  miles  below  Grand  Coulee,  is 
an  Army  Engineers  project  with  16  gener- 
ators alread  installed.  The  project's  return  on 
electrical  energy— •145  million  In  12  years- 
exceeds  the  total  cost  of  the  dam,  $144.4  mil- 
lion. 

But  its  power-producing  potential  hardly 
has  been  tapped.  With  installation  of  11 
other  generating  units,  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
could  produce  In  excess  of  700,000  kilowatts 
of  new  power,  equal  to  that  of  the  Centralia 
coal-flred  plant  and  nearly  equal  to  the  out- 
put of  one  nuclear-fueled  plant. 

With  a  moratorium  on  dam  building  along 
the  Snake  River  approved  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, no  more  dam  sites  on  the  Colxunbla  for 
hydroelectric  projects,  the  absence  of  North- 
west coal  fields  for  coal-flred  electrical  plants, 
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an  Insufficient  supply  of  natural  gas  to  fire 
plants— Northwest  utilities  have  but  one  al- 
ternative: nuclear-fueled  generating  plants. 
By  1990  at  least  20  Northwest  nuclear 
plants  will  be  needed,  utilities  say.  Where 
the  plante  are  sited  will  determine  consumer 
cost  of  electricity  for  the  region  in  the  years 
ahead. 

(From  the ^piftgonian.  Aug.  6.  1970) 
Northwest  Pov^^er  Shortage  May 
Become  CRrriCAi. 
(By  Gerry  Pratt) 
How  do  you  like  the  Idea  of  a  power  short- 
age where  you  are  asked  not  to  open  the 
refrigerator  door  any  more  than  you  have 
to?  Or  to  turn  down  the  house  temperature 
from  72  to  68  degrees?  Or  to  reduce  commer- 
cial lighting  like  neon  signs? 

It  happened  In  California  not  long  ago.  It 
happened  in  Oregon  In  1952  when  the  De- 
fense Electric  Power  Administration  Issued 
an  edict  reducing  aU  large  power  loads  by  10 
per  cent. 

It  couldn't  happen  now?  Listen  to  H.  R. 
Richmond,  administrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  speaking  of  the  criti- 
cal power  situation  developing  through  1970- 
1977.  To  successfully  meet  load  demands, 
he  says. 

1— "All  hydro  and  thermal  generating 
units  must  be  installed  on  schedule,  a  most 
difficult  accomplishment; 

2— Considerably  better  than  critical  water 
runoff  conditions  must  evolve; 

3 — Wintertime  temperatures  must  be  nor- 
mal or  above; 

4 — There  must  be  no  forced  outage  fail- 
ures of  large  generators,  particularly  during 
the  critical  years  of  1972-73  and  1973-74. 

"Should  any  of  these  conditions  not  be 
satisfied,  the  firm  loads  of  the  publicly,  co- 
operatively and  privately  owned  utilities 
probably  could  be  met.  but  large  loads  would 
have  to  be  curtailed." 

If  we  go  to  California  for  replacement 
power  the  rate  Is  roughly  twice  the  rate  what 
we  pay  locally  for  Interruptible  power. 

Ironic?  Here  In  the  Northwest  with  the 
great  power  resources  seeded  in  the  Bonne- 
ville Dam  and  now  reaching  up  Into  Canada? 

MILLS   TAKE    MUCH    ENERGY 

Sure,  we  have  lots  of  power.  But  a  glance 
at  the  BPA  contract  schedule  shows  where  It 
goes:  Alcoa  with  aluminum  plants  at  Wenat- 
chee  and  Vancouver.  Wash..  390  megawatts: 
Anaconda  at  Columbia  Falls,  225  megawatts; 
Harvey  at  The  Dalles.  180  megawatts  with 
another  plant  coming  on  the  line  across  the 
river  sitting  on  a  contract  tor  an  additional 
105  megawatts  of  firm  power;  Intalco  at  Bel- 
llngham.  Wash.,  with  280  megawatts;  Kaiser 
with  aluminum  pot  lines  In  Spokane  and  Ta- 
coma.  490  megawatts;  Reynolds  with  Long- 
view  and  Troutdale  plants.  422  megawatts. 
And  now.  still  pledged  but  long  past  Its  orig- 
inal conuact  date.  Northwest  Aluminum  at 
Astoria  has  a  claim  to  an  additional  240  mega- 
watts to  go  on  the  Une  Just  when  the  power 
squeeze  begins  to  tighten  on  the  rest  of 
Industry  In  1973. 

Experts  never  questioned  the  value  of  an 
aluminum  reduction  plant  until  now.  except 
the  farmers  who  sued  because  they  claimed 
the  fumes  damaged  their  crops  and  con- 
taminated their  cows.  But  now.  with  the 
argxmients  rising  over  the  safety  and  ecology 
of  the  big  scale  atomic  plants  planned  in 
our  future  to  meet  this  mushrooming  power 
demand,  even  aluminum  plants  are  being 
measured  for  what  they  provide  against  what 
they  take  out  of  the  Northwest's  basic  power 
resoxirces. 

BonnevlUe.  which  made  the  deal  to  sell 
off  that  last  large  block  of  low-cost  Arm 
power  to  Northwest  Aluminum  and  then  re- 
newed the  contract  when  Northwest  failed 
to  fulfill  its  contract,  Is  quick  to  point  out 
the  plus  side  of  the  aluminum  Indtistry. 
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In  1969  they  say  the  industry  In  the  North- 
west produced  657.000  tons  of  aluminum,  36 
percent  of  the  entire  aluminum  production 
In  the  United  States.  Aluminum  pot  lines 
and  their  auxiliary  works  employed  12.000 
people  and  paid  $112  million  In  salaries  and 
wages  or  something  slightly  more  than  $9 
mllUon  a  month  scattered  over  the  region. 
But  at  the  same  time  those  pot  lines  soaked 
up  2,352  megawatts  of  power.  And  Richmond 
expects  the  entire  peak  load  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Group  Area  to  peak  at  19,900  mega- 
watts in  the  winter  of  1970-71  with  a  defl- 
clency  of  230  megawatts  on  peak  or  Just 
about  what  is  planned  for  Northwest. 

ELECTRIC   SPREAD   "BROAD" 

Tektronix,  one  plant  in  Beaverton,  paid 
salaries  of  $5.5  million  a  month  and  em- 
ployed better  than  8,300  people  in  that  plant 
which  used  a  mere  17  megawatts.  The  spread 
between  the  great  electroprocesslng  pot  lines 
consumption  of  power  and  what  it  takes  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  normal  industrial  and 
manufacturing  plants  Is  that  broad. 

Even  the  big  electro  chemical  plants  such 
as  Penn  Salt  in  Portland  takes  only  34  mega- 
watts; Hanna  Nickel  has  a  contract  for  85 
megawatts  for  the  entire  operation;  Oregon 
Steel  Mills  take  20  megawatts;  Crown  Zeller- 
bach's  Camus  layout  takes  70  to  80  mega- 
watts. 

At  Warrenton  near  Astoria,  Northwest 
Aluminum  proposes  to  use  240  megawatts  to 
employ  something  between  600  and  700 
people. 

It  Is  now  too  late,  says  Bonneville,  to  undo 
the  extension  granted  Northwest  Aluminum's 
power  contract.  But  by  the  time  they  get 
going  In  October,  1973,  the  pact  will  have  only 
13  years  to  run.  There  are  no  options  or  ex- 
tensions in  a  BPA  contract  of  any  kind. 

What  any  aluminum  plant  builder  would 
be  facing  is  a  whole  new  power  ballgame  after 
13  years.  There  Is  room  with  that  fact  in 
mind,  BPA  sources  admit,  for  negotiationa  to 
delay  the  plant — if  we  get  down  to  regulating 
the  refrigerator  doors. 
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HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.   KLEPPE.   Mr.   Speaker,   at  this 
point  I  include  the  text  of  my  Au- 
gust 1970  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
of  the  west  district  of  North  Dakota: 
Agriculture  Act  or   1970 

After  38  days  of  public  hearings.  92  ex- 
ecutive sessions.  27  night  meetings,  and  a 
year  and  a  half  of  negotiating  nearly  every 
sentence  and  word  of  the  57-page  Farm  Bill, 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  came  up 
with  a  biU  that  was  ultimately  passed  by 
the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate  where 
action  Is  hoped  for  shortly. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  emotional  dia- 
logue about  this  bill.  It  has  been  made  the 
"whipping  boy"  by  many  who  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  provisions. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  sat  through  the  long  hours  of 
debate  and  negotiation.  This  is  not  the  bill 
I  would  have  written  personally,  nor  la  It 
the  kind  of  farm  bill  the  Administration 
would  write  If  It  had  the  power  to  do  so.  It 
is  a  compromise  bill  which  has  the  thoughts 
and  writings  of  many.  It  had  the  support 
of  the  Chairman  of  our  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  m«nber.  It  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  the  Hovise.  It  is  a  very  minimum 
bill,  but  vital  to  agriculture  in  this  Country. 
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If  the  Farm  Bill  had  not  passed  the  House 
(and  it  did  so  with  only  a  majority  of  41 
votes)  our  Nation's  farmers  would  have 
faced  either  a  straight  continuation  of  the 
1965  Act  or  a  reversion  to  the  old  laws  In 
effect  prior  to  1965.  As  one  North  Dakota 
newspaper  commented  recently,  "The  cost  to 
North  Dakota  If  a  farm  bill  Is  not  approved 
in  this  session  of  Congress  is  staggering." 

In  many  ways  this  bill  Is  similar  to  legis- 
lation of  the  past,  but  It  at  least  contains 
some  movement  and  direction  toward  the 
free  market.  It  suspends  quotas  and  con- 
trols on  wheat  and  cotton,  and  It  establishes 
a  set-aside  system  that  should  help  provide 
farmers  with  greater  flexibility  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  farms.  This  year  when 
we  are  suffering  from  some  drought  in  sec- 
tions of  North  Dakota,  wheat  certiflcates 
become  that  much  more  Important  because 
they  can  represent  the  only  Income  that 
some  farmers  receive.  Ol  major  Interest  to 
North  Dakota  is  my  amendment  which 
makes  it  mandatory  that  wheat  certificate 
payments  be  at  100%  of  parity  for  the  do- 
mestic portion. 

Our  national  prosperity  Is  directly  linked 
with  our  farm  prosperity.  Without  a  sound 
agricultural  economy  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  sound  total  economy.  The  assistance 
we  provide  in  the  new  Farm  Bill  will  be  re- 
paid many  times  over  to  American  taxpayers 
and  consumers.  This  bill  represents  the  beet 
bill  possible  at  this  time,  even  though  It 
Isn't  the  best  possible  bill. 

the  economy 
One  of  the  moot  critical  problems  facing 
our  country  today  Is  InflaUon.  Much  has 
been  said  concerning  the  causes  of  Inflation 
and  what  the  fut\u-e  holds  for  otir  economy. 
A  brief  review  of  the  facts  is  In  order. 

From  1960  to  1970.  the  cost-of-living  went 
up  25  percent.  Because  of  the  mismanage- 
ment of  our  economy  during  the  two  previ- 
ous administrations.  President  Nixon  as- 
sumed office  facing  a  budget  deficit  of  $60.6 
billion. 

What  policies  did  President  Nixon  adopt 
when  he  took  office?  He  has  cut  the  national 
budget  for  1971  by  almost  $20  bUUon.  For 
the  first  time  In  twenty  years,  we  are  spend- 
ing more  on  human  resources  than  on  de- 
fense. The  President  has  outlined  67  saving 
actions  (reducing  or  elimination  of  Federal 
programs)  designed  to  save  $2.5  billion,  and 
hopefully,  achieve  a  balanced  budget  for 
1971. 

While  the  Administration  has  been  strug- 
gling to  break  the  inflationary  cycle,  some 
Members  of  Congress  still  are  Intent  upoB 
Increasing  spending.  I  believe  that  this  U 
one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  our  pres- 
ent inflation  and  for  this  reason  I  have  voted 
to  cut  government  spending  by  more  than 
$35  billion  dxirlng  my  two  terms  in  the 
Hovise. 

True,  we  are  still  feeling  the  grip  of  Infla- 
tion. Inflation,  created  by  a  decade  of  mas- 
sive fiscal  irresponsibility,  cannot  be  stopped 
overnight.  The  President's  antl-lnflatlonary 
policies  are  having  some  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. The  per  capita  Income  was  at  an  all 
time  peak  In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 
Money  is  becoming  more  available.  Interest 
rates  have  been  edging  downward.  Hovising  Is 
already  Improving.  Commitments  for  meat- 
gages  are  rising.  All  indications  are  for  an 
improved  economy  during  the  last  quarter  of 
this  year. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the  "big 
spenders"  of  the  Congress  to  assume  their 
share  of  responsibilities  if  the  economy  is 
to  continue  to  prosper  once  again.  Continued 
reckless  spending,  as  we  have  witnessed  so 
often  in  the  past,  will  only  serve  to  fuel  the 
fires  of  Infiatlon. 

CAMBODIA 

When  President  Nixon  announced  his  de- 
cision to  send  American  troops  Into  Cam< 
bodla  to   clean-out   the   Communist   sane- 
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tuaries,  he  was  viciously  attacked  by  some 
Members  of  Congress,  the  press,  and  many 
college  students.  It  is  now  obvious  that  hH 
criticism  was  both  unreasonable  and  unwar- 
ranted. 

The  President,  in  announcing  his  decision, 
promised  that  all  American  troops  would  be 
out  of  Cambodia  by  June  30.  1970.  He  has 
kept  his  word  and  we  are  now  seeing  the 
dividends  from  his  bold  move.  Hostilities 
have  sharply  decreased  in  South  Vietnam. 
Our  casualties  are  at  their  lowest  level  In 
314  years.  The  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  forces  have  suffered  a  severe  set-back. 
But  most  important,  the  eiuUess  list  of  en- 
emy supplies  and  weapons  captured  In  Cam- 
bodia can  no  longer  be  used  against  Ameri- 
can troops. 

I  consider  the  remarks  by  one  of  o\ir  own 
servicemen  who  was  there,  Spec.  4.  Jim  Keler 
of  Chicago,  to  be  the  best  assessment  when 
he  said.  "It  was  a  lot  better  for  us  to  come 
over  and  get  the  stuff  this  way,  than  them 
throwing  it  at  us  every  day  the  other  way. 
If  they  don't  have  It  they  can't  shoot  it.  I 
think  It  will  save  a  lot  of  lives.  I  think  the 
President  was  right  in  doing  it.  I  only  wish 
somebody  had  had  the  guts  to  do  it  a  long 
time  ago." 


SOUTH     FLORIDA     CITIZENS 
SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVJb 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  days  ago  I  received  in  the  mall 
more  than  4.500  petitions  signed  by  citi- 
zens of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
of  Florida  which  I  represent. 

These  citizens  were  inspired  to  send 
forth  the  petition  by  Mr.  John  Powell, 
the  publisher  of  the  Port  Lauderdale 
Tribune,  one  of  the  outstanding  weeklies 
in  the  State  of  Florida. 

What  surprised  me  least  about  the  pe- 
titions was  the  fact  that  these  citizens 
were  not  moaning  because  they  are 
Americans  nor  were  not  urging  the  de- 
struction of  some  American  institution 
ridiculing  the  President  or  praising  the 
Vletcong. 

Far  from  It.  They  are  American  citi- 
zens pledging  allegiance  to  America  and 
to  President  Nixon.  When  I  think  of 
those  who  are  causing  trouble  for  our 
Nation  in  her  time  of  need.  I  feel  deep 
pride  in  the  citizens  I  represent.  Their 
pledge  of  allegiance  speaks  for  itself. 

In  offering  my  thanks  to  John  Powell 
and  his  petitioners,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  petition.  It  makes  a  lot  of 

The  petition  follows: 

We  Pledge  Allegiance:   A  PrrrrioN  to 
President  Nixon 

We,  members  of  the  Silent  Majority,  object 
to  demonstoaUons  and  desecrations  to  our 
flag   promoted    by   professional    revc^uUon- 

arlee. 

The  television  networks  are  filled  with  in- 
terviews of  people  talking  about  being 
"turned  off"  and  alienated  from  their  coun- 
try. 

We.  the  \inderslgned,  have  been  alienated, 
too.  We  are  alienated  by  the  unpatriotic 
rabble  we  see  on  our  television  screens. 

If  you  are  going  to  listen,  dont  fccget 
that  we.  too,  are  Americans. 

We  want  you  to  listen  not  only  to  the 
angry  mob,  but  also  to  the  loyal,  taxpaylng. 
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concerned  Americans  who  believe  that 
change  must  come  only  through  constitu- 
tional means — not  by  violence  and  threats 
of  violence  from  a  small  minority  who  at- 
tract the  television  cameras. 

Our  message  to  you  is  that  we  also  want 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  end.  But  we  think 
your  decisions  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are 
In  the  best  interest  of  America. 

Do  not  fall  us  now  in  the  face  of  a  mob 
brought  to  a  frenzy  by  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try 


THE  THIRD  FOREST  AND  THE 
ECONOMICS  OP  SCARCITY 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vacunA 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14, 
1970,  Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  third  executive 
vice  president  of  Union  Camp  Corp.,  de- 
livered a  splendid  address  entitled  "The 
Third  Forest  and  the  Economics  of  Scar- 
city" at  the  Resources  for  the  Seventies 
Cooperative  Field  Conference  on  Forest- 
ry and  Natural  Resources  at  Millarden 
Farms  in  Woodbury,  Ga. 

Mr.  Ray  is  one  of  the  outstanding  for- 
estry leaders  in  the  Nation  and  his  ad- 
dress is  both  eloquent  and  informative. 
I  would  like  to  include  this  herein  with 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Ray  and  his  associates  in  Union 
Camp  Corp.  are  doing  a  splendid  Job  not 
only  in  the  promotion  of  the  forestry  in- 
dustry but  in  working  among  community 
interests  in  all  of  the  areas  where  the 
company  has  its  plants.  I  know  of  no 
Industry  in  the  Nation  which  emphasizes 
more  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  its  employees  within  the  communities 
where  they  reside  than  does  the  Union 
Camp  Corp.  It  is  extremely  active  In  the 
field  of  commimity  and  employee  rela- 
tions and  its  efforts  in  this  connection 
are  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  company's 
employees  but  to  the  communities  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Ray's  address  follows: 
Thx  Thbd  Foskst  and  trk  Economics  or 
ScAScrrr 

(By  John  E.  Ray  m) 

It's  sort  of  ironic  for  me  to  address  you  In 
such  a  bountiful  state  as  Georgia  and  after 
a  fine  and  filling  lunch  .  .  .  because  what 
I  plan  to  talk  about  is  the  Economics  of 
Scarcity,  the  very  real  Economics  of  Scarcity 
that  the  forest  products  industry  Is  ap- 
proaching right  now. 

Economics  of  Scarcity  I  That's  a  phrase  we 
haven't  heard  very  often  for  SO  years  or  more. 
It  sounded  strange  to  me  too  when  it  first 
came  to  mind  as  I  was  preparing  this  talk. 
Here  we  are  producing  and  consuming  more 
forest  products  and  In  greater  quantities  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  man — 676  pounds 
of  paper  and  paperboard  per  American  capita 
and  an  annual  total  of  43.7  billion  board  feet 
of  liimber  and  plywood. 

Yet  the  Economics  of  Scarcity  Is.  I  believe, 
not  only  accurate  but — to  use  today's  popu- 
lar adjective — relevant  in  describing  our  cur- 
rent.situation. 

Now  our  current  standard  of  living  1b  fabu- 
lous compared  to,  say,  the  hard  times  of  the 
thirties.  But  even  the  depressed  thirtlsB 
would  have  appeared  luxurious  to  the  people 
of  Elizabethan  times.  And  Elizabethan  con- 
ditions were  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
people  who  lived  a  thousand  years  earlier. 
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And  so  on  back  to  what  Thomas  Hobbes 
called  the  "nasty,  brutish,  and  short"  life  of 
primitive  man. 

The  point  Is  that  scarcity  Is  relative.  Our 
current  levels  of  consumption  may  seem  like 
anything  but  scarcity  by  previous  standards. 
But  we  don't  live  by  or  derive  our  feelings  of 
well  being  from  previous  standards. 

Let's  look  at  it  another  way.  Suppose  we 
were  forced  back  to  the  consumption  levels 
of  ten  years  ago.  Suppose,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  we  had  only  433  pounds  of  paper  at  our 
disposal,  and  17  per  cent  less  lumber  and 
plywood.  We  would,  I'd  venture  to  say,  feel 
very  deprived,  very  much  up  against  it. 

And  yet  that's  precisely  the  kind  of  re- 
trenchment that  could  lie  ahead  of  tis.  Let's 
examine  some  trends. 

Presently  there  are  about  aV4  acres  of 
woodlands  for  every  person  in  the  United 
States.  Based  on  population  growth  projec- 
tions and  the  erosion  of  forests  to  make  way 
for  airports,  highways,  housing  developments 
and  other  manifestations  of  urban  spread,  by 
the  year  2000  there  will  be  no  more  than  1 1^ 
acres  of  forest  land  per  American — and  at 
Union  Camp  we're  very  much  aware  that 
that's  only  one  pine  growth  cycle  away. 

That's  a  major  element  of  scarcity  devel- 
oping ...  in  the  form  of  a  shrinking  supply 
base  for  our  raw  materials. 

There  are  scarcities  developing  too  In  the 
means  of  production  for  transforming  the 
raw  materials  into  forest  products.  The  scar- 
city of  labor  to  tap  pine  trees,  for  example, 
has  seriously  weakened  the  gum  naval  stores 
Industry.  Georgia,  which  produces  83  to  90 
per  cent  of  domestic  output,  has  seen  this 
product  group  go  down  during  the  soaring 
sixties  from  $25  million  to  less  than  $9  mll- 
Uon. 

In  the  prime  forest  product  area  of  paper — 
where  for  a  long  while  now  we've  grown  ac- 
customed to  talking  and  thinking  in  terms 
of  overcapacity — the  situation  has  suddenly 
reversed  Itself.  Tight  money,  the  traditionally 
low  retvim  on  the  huge  outlays  required  for 
new  mills  and  papermaking  machines,  and, 
moet  fundamentally,  the  increasing  difficulty 
and  cost  of  acquiring  backup  resources  of 
wool  and  water  have  reduced  the  oncoming 
Increments  to  production  potential  very  sig- 
nificantly. In  1969  only  2.7  percent  was  added 
to  existing  papermaking  caiMiclty.  Compare 
that  to  the  average  annual  increment  of  4.6 
per  cent  for  the  rest  of  the  sixties.  And  cur- 
rent industry  plans  call  for  a  continued 
lowering  of  that  average. 

It  comes  as  a  shock — it  happened  so  quick- 
ly— to  realize  that  the  problems  ahead  will 
more  likely  be  In  the  area  of  supplying  paper 
demand  rather  than  creating  demand  to  ab- 
sorb production  capabilities. 

Turning  to  lumber,  a  scarcity  situation 
co\ild  be  shaping  up  there  as  well.  If  deferred 
demand  breaks  through  the  tight  money 
bind,  we  could  be  heading  towards  the  near- 
term  needs  of  2.5  million  new  housing  units 
a  year  specified  by  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Secretary  George  Romney.  In 
1968 — not  a  boom  year  but  more  typical  than 
1969 '8  depressed  construction  level — we 
started  1.5  million  new  dwellings  and  pro- 
duced 43.7  billion  board  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. Applying  straight  percentage  Increases, 
meeting  new  housing  needs  at  a  2.5  mUllon 
level  will  require  production  of  73  billion 
board  feet  of  lumber  and  plywood. 

How  did  It  all  happen?  Why,  after  25  years 
of  plenty,  are  we  abruptly  up  against  limits 
not  only  In  our  wood  supply  but  in  resources 
which  have  heretofore  seemed  limitless  such 
as  usable  air  and  water? 

The  answer.  I  believe,  Is  that,  over  the  past 
generation,  we've  become  a  nation  of  vora- 
cious consumers.  We  eat  more,  buy  more 
durable  and  non-durable  commodities,  use 
more  services,  and  enjoy  more  luxuries  than 
any  nation  in  history.  The  average  American 
uses  about  200  pounds  more  paper  and  paper- 
board  than  the  average  Swede  who  ranks 
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next  in  per  capita  consumption  and  about 
nine  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  average 
Russian  who  thinks  he's  coming  along  right 
well.  Two-car  American  families  are  com- 
monplace and  some  of  our  biggest  cities  are 
faced  with  the  incredible  problem  of  how  to 
deal  with  abandoned  cars,  cars  that  people 
just  walk  away  from  when  they  break  down. 
We  consume  so  much  that  merely  getting 
rid  of  our  total  refuse  has  become  a  major 
task. 

Still  it's  a  good  life  and  I'm  sure  all  of 
us  would  like  to  see  continued  improvement 
in  living  standards.  With  the  accent  on  con- 
sumption, however.  It's  difficult  to  get  across 
the  problems  of  producers  and  ways  of  solv- 
ing them. 

But  that's  exactly  what  we  have  to  do.  By 
one  tree  growth  cycle  from  now,  demand 
for  forest  products  is  expected  to  double. 
And  for  the  South,  according  to  the  Southern 
Resources  Forest  Committee,  the  rise  will  be 
even  greater  with  wood  usage  going  up  2.3 
times  current  levels. 

How  do  we  go  about  combating  the  pend- 
ing Economics  of  Scarcity  in  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry? 

If  we  define  Economics  of  Scarcity  as  a 
situation  in  which  supply  fails  to  keep  pace 
with  demand,  a  course  of  action  emerges. 
We  have  to  accelerate  supply. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  broad 
roads  to  this  goal.  One  Is  through  greater 
utilization  of  our  wood  resources. 

Georgia  has  made  remarkable  advances  in 
this  direction.  During  the  sixties,  while  state 
pulpwood  production  went  up  about  35  per- 
cent, the  use  of  chips,  sawdust,  and  other 
formerly  wasted  wood  residues  rose  250  per 
cent.  That's  had  the  Impact  of  adding  more 
than  a  million  acres  to  Georgia  tlmberlands. 
And,  going  by  national  and  regional  trends, 
it's  reasonable  to  anticipate  at  least  a  dou- 
bling of  current  usage  of  wood  residues  over 
the  next  tree  growth  cycle. 

I'm  proud  to  say  that  Union  Camp  has 
contributed  to  Georgia's  record.  Our  Sa- 
vannah mill  was  the  first  in  the  state  to 
use  chips  and  pine  slabs  and  today  residues 
provide  21  per  cent  of  our  pulping  needs. 

We're  also  pursuing  another  form  of  in- 
creased utilization  through  two  new  Chlp- 
N-Saw  mills,  now  under  construction  in 
Georgia,  which  will  enable  us  to  process  into 
lumber  smaller  diameter  logs  than  was  pre- 
viously possible. 

These  and  other  utilization  measures — 
like  recovering  more  wood  fiber  in  the  pulp- 
ing process — wlU  help.  But  the  moet  effec- 
tive, direct  approach  to  augmenting  supply 
ts  by  the  other  road  ...  by  increasing  wood 
yield  per  acre. 

That's  where  the  Third  Forest  comes  In. 
I'm  sure  most  of  you  are  as  or  more  fami- 
liar with  the  idea  of  the  Third  Forest  than 
I  am  .  .  .  and  that's  a  very  good  reason  for 
me  to  clarify  my  use  of  the  concept.  The 
First  Forest  U  the  original  virgin  timber- 
land,  the  forest  primeval,  and  the  Second  is 
the  Forest  that  replaced  it  according  to  the 
random  forces  of  nature  alone.  The  Third 
Forest  Is  the  scientifically  managed  Forest 
the  one  in  which  we — businessmen,  public 
servants,  and  Interested  citizens — play  or 
can  play  a  role. 

I'm  going  to  cite  figures  that  dont  sound 
like  much  In  themselves,  but  you  have  to 
realize  that  they  are  the  backbone  of  our 
contribution — as  people  Involved  in  the  for- 
est products  industry — to  the  present  peak 
In  living  standards.  And  what  might  read 
like  slight  changes  in  yield  are  reflected  as 
thousands  of  tons  of  paper  and  millions  of 
board  feet  of  lumber. 

Here  again,  Georgia  shines.  For  the  South 
aa  a  whole,  average  annual  forest  yield  per 
acre  Is  .4  cords  of  wood.  Georgia  averages 
25  per  cent  more  or  half  a  cord  per  acre. 

As  might  be  expected,  companies  in  the 
forest  products  business  do  better.  At  Union 
Camp,  for  example,  on  our  Georgia  acreage 
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we  average  .7  cords  of  wood  per  acre  per 
year.  On  our  best  tree  farms,  under  absolute- 
ly optimum  conditions,  we  manage  an  an- 
nual acre  yield  of  2V^  cords. 

There's  tremendous  room  for  Improvement 
In  wood  yield.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the 
slow-growing  beast,  that  means  sustained, 
consistent  effort  .  .  .  continued  research  In 
growing  bigger,  more  densely  fibered  trees 
and  accelerating  their  growth;  sharpening 
techniques  of  site  preparation,  seeding,  fire 
and  disease  prevention,  and  harvesting  ef- 
ficiency. 

Union  Camp,  for  one,  expects  to  be  get- 
ting one  to  1.2  cords  of  wood  per  average 
acre  by  the  end  of  the  seventies.  Now,  I 
realize  that  our  company  puts  more  time 
and  money  than  most  landowners  into  grow- 
ing more  wood.  After  all,  it's  a  major  aspect 
of  our  business.  So  I'm  not  suggesting  our 
goal  as  a  general  standard  to  be  achieved 
over  the  next  ten  years. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  aim  for 
that  kind  of  average  yield  for  the  South  by 
the  year  2000.  by  the  end  of  this  begin- 
ning tree  growth  cycle.  If  we  could  by  then 
attain  a  1.2  cords  average  per  Southern 
acre — with  the  progressive  state  of  Georgia 
showing  the  way  with  a  1  '^  cords  yield — and 
if  we  could  generalize  that  same  tripling  rate 
of  advance  nationally,  we  would  offset  the 
40  per  cent  shrinkage  that  will  have  taken 
place  in  our  base  of  supply.  We  wlU  be  able— 
with  the  help  of  the  Increased  utilization  of 
wood  I  mentioned  before — to  provide  the 
greater  number  of  Americans  living  then 
vrtth  the  800  pounds  of  paper  and  paperboard 
each  is  projected  to  consume,  to  supply  their 
Increased  lumber  requirements,  and,  In  short, 
meet  the  doubled  demand  on  forest  prod- 
ucts brought  on  by  continuously  improving 
standards  of  living  and  communications. 

I  don't  think  that  kind  of  increased  yield 
Is  an  unreasonable  expectation.  State  and 
federal  forestry  agendee  and  forest  products 
companies  will,  of  course,  continue  their  ef- 
forts in  that  direction. 

But  tbn  real  hope  of  Improvement  lies, 
Fm  convinced,  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
forest  economy.  Simply  because  so  much 
can  be  done  there. 

Take  this  state,  for  example.  Seventy-eight 
per  cent  of  Georgia's  tlmberlands  are  pri- 
vately held  ...  by  some  200,000  farmers 
and  businessmen.  Fifteen  per  cent  is  owned 
by  Industry  and  the  remaining  seven  per 
cent  by  federal,  state,  and  looal  govern- 
ment. Business  and  government,  we  oan  as- 
sume, utilize  progressive  methods  of  silvicul- 
ture and  so  get  better  than  average  wood 
yield.  That  means  that  the  private  sector — 
about  20  million  acres — Is  producing  some- 
where under  the  half  cord  average  for  Ge«- 
gla  as  a  whole. 

How  can  we  help  to  beef  up  yields  of  pri- 
vate holdings?  One  way  Is  to  continue  and 
step  up  what  we  have  been  doing  .  .  . 
spreading  the  message  of  good  forestry  prac- 
tices. 

Our  Georgia  Forestry  Commission  does  It- 
self proud  along  these  lines.  With  its  assist- 
ance In  fire  fighting  and  prevention,  and  Its 
counseling  of  private  landowners  on  ad- 
vanced cultivation  practices,  it  ranks  with 
the  best  public  agencies  in  the  nation. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  Is  another 
group  that  is  doing  its  share.  It  is  helping 
to  bring  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
trees  and  increasing  know-how  and  interest 
In  forest  cultivation  into  the  classrooms. 
That  will  certainly  have  long-nin  beneficial 
Impact  on  private  land  yields. 

And  business.  Including  Union  Camp  I'm 
happy  to  say,  is  actively  spreading  the  word. 
Like  other  forest  products  companies,  we 
have  been  and  are  educating  everyone  who 
WlU  hold  still  long  enough,  cooperating  with 
all  other  groups  in  the  field,  and  distributing 
free  seedlings  to  landowners,  youth  groups, 
and  others. 
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These  and  other  educational  activities  have 
helped  and  will  continue  to  help  Important- 
ly increase  yield  in  the  private  sector. 

Another  area  that  Is  definitely  worth  In- 
vestigating Is  that  of  incentives.  I  would 
point  out  that,  while  industry  had  been  in- 
stalling Improved  silviculture  practices  for 
years  before  1944  when  timber  production 
became  eligible  for  capital  gains  treatment, 
that  incentive  did  provide  much  added  im- 
petus to  such  programs.  I  would  suggest  that 
a  more  equitable  ad  valorem  tax  structure 
applied  to  forest  lands  would  greatly  encour- 
age Improved  wood  yield.  I'm  sure  too  that 
incentives  can  play  a  roll  In  Important  spe- 
cial areas — such  as  hardwoods  cultivation — 
where  very  Uttle  has  been  done  and  which 
Involve  inordinate  expense  for  private  enter- 
prises or  individuals. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  the  Third  For- 
est started  during  a  time  of  plenty.  Compa- 
nies were  Improving  their  forests  and  wood 
production  30  yeju's  ago,  simply  as  good  busi- 
ness practice,  with  no  thought  of  imminent 
scarottlee.  Fortunately,  with  the  help  of  pub- 
lic and  private  groups,  a  good  start  was 
made  towards  the  higher  wood  yields  we  will 
need  In  the  future. 

Today  with  wood  resources  showing  their 
limitations  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
growth  in  demand  coupled  with  an  eroding 
supply  base,  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  Third  Forest  Is  as  essential  to  the  futiu-e 
progress  of  the  forest  products  industry  as 
the  cotton  gin  was  to  the  development  of 
the  early  textile  industry. 

And  I  suspect  the  Third  Forest  will  work 
in  the  same  way.  Just  as  volimie  production 
by  the  cotton  gin  put  preesure  on  finding  im- 
proved ways  to  pick  cotton — and.  Incident- 
ally, on  Increasing  cotton  yield  per  acre — 
so  the  Third  Forest  will  generate  jwessure  on 
the  means  of  production. 

Take,  for  example,  the  trend  I  described 
before  in  the  slowed  growth  of  new  paper 
production  capacity.  If  an  increased  flow  of 
raw  material  is  forthcoming  from  our  lesser 
acreage,  ways  will  be  found — through  equip- 
ment and  processing  advances,  assuming  that 
additional  miiio  will  not  be  feasible — to  pro- 
duce the  greater  quantities  consistent  with 
demand  growth. 

In  housing,  to  take  another  example,  pro- 
duction methods  applied  to  the  new  factory 
btiUt,  modular  homes  indicate  that  20  per 
cent  more  dwellings  can  be  built  from  a  given 
amount  of  limiber  and  plywood. 

But  again,  whatever  private  enterprise  can 
do  la  based  upon  the  growth  of  the  Third 
Forest.  And  that's  a  cooperative  effort,  en- 
tailing business  and  Individuals,  public  and 
private  organizations. 

That  brings  up  other  resources  which  have 
become  worrisome.  Previously  I  mentioned 
usable  air  and  water. 

I'd  like  to  make  some  remarks  on  them 
from  a  different  viewpoint  than  that  taken 
by  the  current  chaotic  concern.  I  find  some 
very  strong  analogies  between  the  need  to 
combat  pollution  and  the  need  to  combat 
scarcity  through  the  Third  Forest, 

I  could  say  that  the  forest  products  Indus- 
try has  demonstrated  concern  with  pollu- 
tion long  before  It  became  a  publicized  prob- 
lem. I  could  say  that  my  company  has  spent 
$10  million  over  the  past  decade  on  prevent- 
ing pollution  and  that  we're  continually  up- 
grading our  anti-pollution  equipment  and 
techniques. 

All  that  is  true,  but  it's  beside  the  point. 
It's  talking  defensively  and  in  no  way  in- 
duces a  productive  approach  to  the  problem. 

In  reaUty,  like  the  imminent  scarcity  of 
wood  resources,  the  idea  of  air  and  water 
being  In  "short  supply"  has  developed  sud- 
denly. It  has  taken  us  by  surprise.  Let's  ad- 
mit It.  How  many  people  really  thought  ten 
years  ago  that  there  might  be  limitations  to 
these  resources? 

Let's  also  admit  that  we  are  all  guilty.  The 
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consumer  through  his  wants — and  I  dare 
say  needs — for  automobiles,  paper,  appli- 
ances, and  moet  everything  else;  the  pro- 
ducer through  his  desire  to  make  a  reason- 
able profit  by  satisfying  these  needs;  the  gar- 
bage-generating citizen  is  guUty;  so  is  the 
tourist  passing  through;  so  is  the  Communist 
and  the  Capitalist,  the  Democrat  and  the 
RepubUcan.  We  can  aU  cry  "Mea  culpa  I" 

Once  we  get  beyond  the  finger-pointing 
stage,  we  can  think  clearly.  Like  the  Third 
Forest,  combatting  pollution  of  our  elements 
is  a  coUective  project.  It  goes  beyond  the 
single  company  or  the  single  industry,  be- 
yond the  single  state.  It's  as  ridiculous  to  put 
a  company  out  of  the  competitive  running 
by  laying  on  an  exorbitant  exisense  for  pol- 
lution control  as  it  Is  for  a  company  to  argue 
that  it  should  continue  to  pollute  air  and 
water  because  it  can't  afford  to  Install  anti- 
pollution equipment.  We  don't  even  find 
general  agreement  as  to  what  the  most  effec- 
tive poUutlon  control  entails. 

Conserving  our  air  and  water  resources  Is 
at  least  a  regional  problem  with  strong  fed- 
eral overtones.  It  requires  intensive,  broad- 
based,  coordinated  action. 

Despite  the  role  of  villain  assigned  to  us 
by  some  groups,  industry  can  be  counted  on 
to  do  its  share.  Looking  at  the  forest  prod- 
ucts area.  Industry  has  certainly  proven  Ita 
cooperative,  responsible  attitude.  Most  com- 
panies have  over  the  years,  and  despite  satis- 
fying ever  rising  consumption,  planted  mil- 
lions more  trees  on  the  tlmberlands  under 
their  jurisdiction  than  they've  cut  down.  In- 
dustrial woodlands  have  consistently  pro- 
moted the  multiple  use  concept,  providing 
hunting,  fishing,  and  other  forest  recreation- 
al opportunities  to  more  people  than  ever 
before. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  grow- 
ing forests  and  producing  forest  products 
stand  at  the  interface  between  rising  de- 
mand and  the  resources  needed  to  supply  It. 
I  think  we're  in  exceUent  position  no*  only 
to  satisfy  greater  consumption  but  also  to 
expand  the  jmxluctlve  conservation  of  thee* 
resources. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  WATER  PROJECT 
PRESENTS  ANOTHER  PUZZLEJ— 
EAST  SIDE  OR  WEST  SIDE? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CAUaPOSNIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  wedcs 
ago  I  inserted  a  list  of  questions  asked  by 
California  resources  secretary,  Norman 
B.  Livermore,  Jr..  regarding  the  East 
Side  canal  project. 

His  questions,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  asked 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  cen- 
tered on  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
proposed  East  Side  Division  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  and  the  effect  of  the 
development  of  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  new  cropbearing  lands  on  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  CaUfomia. 

As  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Livermore's 
asking  those  questions.  East  San  Joaquin 
Valley  interests  correctly  interpreted  the 
State  officials  as  favoring  one  project, 
the  State  water  project,  over  another,  the 
East  Side  Division  of  the  federally  fi- 
nanced Central  Valley  project. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  water  to  supply  the 
proposed  needs  of  these  two  mammoth 
I»rojeets. 
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The  dissent  among  the  water  contrac- 
tors in  this  matter  is  growing,  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  State's  "water  company," 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
which  is  trying  to  soothe  both  sides  for 
fear  that  the  real  weaknesses  of  the 
water  planning  in  California  will  be 
made  apparent  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  of 
California's  Board  of  Agriculture.  Wil- 
liam R.  Gianelli.  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  took  note  of 
the  gathering  clouds  of  competition  for 
California's  remaining  water  and  sug- 
gested that  the  water  users  should  not  be 
fighting  among  themselves  but,  instead. 
should  be  fighting  against  the  "extreme 
conservationists." 

What  Mr.  Gianelli  is  really  saying.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  water  contractors 
of  State  and  Federal  water  should  band 
together  and  fight  the  people  of  the  State 
who  are  very  concerned  about  the  effects 
of  massive  water  development  upon  the 
environment  of  the  areas  of  origin  and 
the  areas  of  receipt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "extreme  conservation- 
ists" is  a  label  fitting  all  conservationists. 
There  is  no  half  effort  to  preserve  the 
environment. 

I  believe  Mr.  Gianelli  knows  that  fact, 
and  that  he  and  the  others  who  would 
peddle  the  State's  water  resources  to 
those  who  would  add  to  the  rampaging 
and  disastrous  growth  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin  and  the  very  real  economic  prob- 
lems facing  the  State's  agricultural  In- 
dustry are  deluding  themselves  if  they 
think  they  are  up  against  a  handful  of 
"extremists." 

The  people  of  the  State  are  con- 
cerned— extremely  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  into 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  State  Agricul- 
ture Board  from  John  Garabedian,  a 
grower  from  Fresno,  Calif.,  who  is  un- 
happy at  the  State's  efforts  to  send  water 
south  at  the  expense  of  the  East  Side. 

I  would  also  like  to  place  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  response  to  that  letter  from  Mr. 
Gianelli. 

I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  read  these  letters  the  absence  of 
consideration  regarding  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  areas  of  origin  if  the  water 
they  are  bickering  about  is  diverted. 

The  letters  follow : 

Prrxss  &  Gas&bsdian, 
Fresno.  Calif.,  June  29, 1970. 
Allan  Gbant, 

President,  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Deas  &te.  Grant:  As  you  know,  I  will  be 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  on  Thiirsday. 
I  am.  therefore,  writing  this  letter  pertain- 
ing to  our  state  water  problems.  Inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Gianelli  Is  going  to  speak  to  the  Board 
on  this  subject,  I  believe  this  letter  Is  timely. 
Please  read  It  after  Mr.  GlanelU's  talk.  I  am 
in  full  agreement  wltb  practically  all  of  Mr. 
OlanelU's  thinking,  but  I  cannot  say  the 
same  about  Mr.  Livermore  there  In  Sacra- 
mento. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  San 
Joaquin  Valley  water  needs  are  being  Ignored 
while  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  moving 
water  to  Southern  California.  As  an  example 
of  matters  causing  my  concern,  I  have  noted 
that  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Proposed 
Feasibility  Report  for  the  East  Side  Division 
of  the  Central  Valley  Project  to  serve  areas 
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In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  was  received  by 
the  State  of  California  in  December  of  1968, 
no  comments  have  yet  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  meantime,  the  state  has  sent  ap- 
proving comments  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  the  Proposed  Feasibility  Report 
on  the  Peripheral  Canal  which  report  was 
received  In  Sacramento  !n  July,  1969.  Mayb« 
It  Is  slgnincant  that  the  Peripheral  Canal 
would  serve  the  State  Water  Project  which 
would  deliver  water  to  southern  California 
areas. 

The  East  Side  Canal  will  serve  areas  in 
Stanislaus.  Merced.  Madera,  Fresno.  Tulare, 
Kings  and  Kem  Counties  In  addition  to  fur- 
nishing water  In  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Counties  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Polsom  South  Canal. 

Many  thousands  of  acres  of  already  devel- 
oped agricultural  lands  In  the  San  Joaqxiln 
Valley  must  have  the  supplemental  water 
supplies  now  available  for  the  East  Side 
Canal  If  they  are  to  survive  severe  water 
shortages  and  rapidly  falling  water  tables. 
In  addition,  predicted  population  Increases 
In  California  will  have  both  direct  and  In- 
direct results  In  the  worsening  of  the  exist- 
ing critical  situations.  Demands  will  increase 
for  municipal  as  well  as  agricultural  supplies. 
There  Is  a  great  danger  that  unless  prompt 
action  Is  taken  by  the  state  to  advance  the 
East  Side  Canal,  this  badly  needed  facility 
will  have  been  sacrificed  to  satisfy  environ- 
mentalists who  want  this  long-allocated  and 
available  water  for  discharge  to  the  delta 
and  the  ocean.  Blithely,  casually  and  un- 
reallstlcally  these  people  are  saying  that  east 
side  areas  should  look  to  the  "north  coast" 
for  water  while  the  environmentalists  active- 
ly oppose  such  "north  coast"  development. 
The  unfortunate  result  Is  liable  to  be  that 
the  water  needed  for  the  Initial  phase  of  the 
Bast  Side  Project  wlU  be  lost  while  over 
2.000,000  acre  feet  of  northern  California 
water  flows  through  central  California  and 
over  the  Tehachapl  to  serve  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 1,500,000  acre  feet  has  been  allocated 
to  the  East  Side  Division  by  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  for  years  and  until  this  water, 
made  available  by  federal  CVP  storage  and 
conveyance  features  oan  be  delivered  to  the 
many  applicants  who  have  asked  for  over 
4,000,000  acre  feet  per  year  from  CVP.  the 
present  CVP  water  and  power  contractors 
will  be  liable  lor  repayment  of  allocated  con- 
struction costs. 

The  East  Side  Division  and  the  Peripheral 
Canal  will  use  the  same  take-out  from  the 
Sacramento  River  near  Hood  and  will  use 
several  miles  of  Joint  canal.  East  Side  and 
Peripheral  Canal  projects  should  be  au- 
thorized together  and  constructed  Jointly  by 
stages. 

If  Peripheral  Canal  is  authorized  ahead  of 
the  East  Side  Division,  it  is  likely  that  the 
East  Side  Division  will  be  set  back  years  with 
the  result  that  the  water  now  available  will 
go  to  other  areas. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  state  govern- 
ment can  turn  Its  back  on  this  important 
part  of  our  state's  progress. 

The  East  Side  Canal  wiU  be  able  to  im- 
prove delta  water  quality  through  discharges 
to  east  side  streams;  Improve  fish  and  wild- 
life conditions  by  releases  at  varloios  points; 
make  possible  by  means  of  the  Hood-Clay 
Pump  Connection  of  the  East  Side  Division 
the  delivery  of  adequate  flows  in  the  Ameri- 
can River  passing  Sacramento;  and  will  pro- 
vide additional  recreational  facilities  to  meet 
growing  demands  from  San  Joaquin  Valley 
people  as  well  as  Southern  Caiifornlans. 

Bankruptcy  and  devastation  will  result  in 

large  agricultural   areas   unless   progress  Is 

made  immediately  to  bring  about  construc- 

»  tlon  and  use  of  this  vital  project  which  is 

badly  needed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Garabedian. 


August  l!f,  1970 

Department  of  Water  Resottrces, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  July  3, 1970. 
Mr.  John  Oarabeoian, 
Member,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Garabedian:  Don  Welnland,  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  for  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, read  your  letter  of  June  29  to 
Chairmcji  Allan  Grant  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  held  yesterday  at  the  Irvine  Cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California.  I  re- 
sponded briefly  to  the  points  raised  In  the 
letter,  and  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  there  to 
hear  my  comments.  Don  Welnland  asked  me 
to  respond  to  your  letter,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  do  that  at  this  time. 

First  of  all,  those  of  us  in  the  Resources 
Agency,  Mr.  Norman  B.  Livermore  and  my- 
self, are  trying  very  hard  to  make  certain 
that  aU  areas  of  the  State  are  given  equal 
treatment  Insofar  as  the  use  of  our  water 
resources  are  concerned.  As  far  as  I  know, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  responsible  state 
official  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  has  rec- 
ommended early  authorization  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Peripheral  Canal  solely  on  the 
basis  that  it  would  serve  the  State  Water 
Project  and  deliver  water  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia areas. 

Permit  me  to  elaborate.  The  Peripheral 
Canal  Is  a  joint  federal-state  facility  which 
would  serve  the  Federal  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect as  well  as  the  State  Water  Project.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  present  arrangement 
contemplates  that  50  percent  of  the  water 
which  would  be  diverted  through  the  Canal 
would  be  used  for  federal  project  purposes 
and  50  percent  for  State  Water  Project  pur- 
poses, with  the  ooerts  of  this  canal  being 
shared  on  the  same  basis.  The  San  Luis  Unit 
of  the  Federal  Central  Valley  Project,  the 
exchange  contract  which  allows  many  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Valley  to  receive  water 
from  the  Madera  and  the  Friant-Kern  canals, 
as  well  as  water  delivery  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  along  the  route  of  the  Delta 
Mendota  Canal,  are  all  direct  federal  proj- 
ect beneficiaries  from  the  Peripheral  Ca- 
nal. Of  the  State's  50  percent  share  of  the 
water  which  would  be  diverted  through  the 
canal,  only  slightly  in  excess  of  one-half 
would  be  diverted  to  areas  south  of  the 
Tehachapl  Mountains.  From  these  figures, 
therefore,  you  can  i  3  that  the  Peripheral 
Canal  will  be  used  to  the  extent  of  about 
75  percent  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for 
agricultural  purposes  with  the  remaining 
approximate  25  percent  being  used  in  areas 
of  Southern  California.  Hence,  the  Peripheral 
Canal  Is  not  a  facility  designed  to  serve  water 
solely  to  Southern  California — most  of  the 
use  from  It  will  be  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. 

As  you  correctly  report,  the  East  Side  Proj- 
ect report  was  forwarded  to  the  State  for 
comments  approximately  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  The  cost  of  the  East  Side  Project  Is  now 
approaching  $1  billion,  whereas  the  federal 
share  of  the  Peripheral  Canal  Is  only  slightly 
In  excess  of  $100  million.  As  a  consequence, 
the  projects  are  of  considerably  different 
magnitudes  as  compared  to  cost.'!  and  prob- 
lems associated  with  federal  authorization 
and  funding.  Also,  one  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated vrtth  the  East  Side  Project  which  has 
caused  delay  has  been  the  insistence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  that  guarantees  of  ade- 
quate drainage  be  provided  before  the  East 
Side  Canal  can  proceed  without  suggestions 
as  to  how  this  might  be  done.  Secretary  Liv- 
ermore has,  on  several  occasions,  corre- 
sponded with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  In  an 
attempt  to  clarify  the  federal  position  con- 
cerning the  necessity  for  drainage  facilities 
before  the  Project  proceeds. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  problems  con- 
c«mlng  the  East  Side  Project  upon  which 
clarifications  are  being  sought  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  has  been  our 
general  view  that  as  many  of  these  problems 
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as  possible  should  be  cleared  up  at  the  State 
level  Instead  of  debating  them  in  Washing- 
ton or  at  the  time  of  congressional  hetirlngs. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  State  agencies 
understand  the  problems  of  falling  ground 
water  levels  on  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  and  recognize  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  exUtlng  agricultural 
economy  In  that  area.  We  are  hopeful  that 
some  of  the  problems  concerning  the  Proj- 
ect can  be  resolved  and  the  State's  comments 
forwarded  without  undue  delay. 

Please  let  us  know  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Gianelli, 

Director. 


MIDGET      SOVIET      PEACE      STEPS 
TOUTED  AS  GIANT  STRIDES 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
able  columnist,  Joseph  Kraft,  has  written 
a  very  perceptive  article  on  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  would  like  to  share 
It  with  my  colleagues : 

(Prom   the   Baltimore   Sun.   Aug.    13,    19701 

Midget  Soviet  Peace  Steps  Touted  as  Giant 

Strides 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Washington. — The  world  has  recently  been 
wearing  a  more  peaceful  aspect  because  of 
some  give  on  the  Soviet  side.  But  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  obliging  on  problems  that 
are  about  as  apt  to  go  away  as  rheumatism. 

Their  concessions  have  been  trivita  and 
subject  to  easy  reversal.  So  the  Washington 
view  is  that  the  Russians  are  mainly  trying 
to  gain  time  for  sorting  out  Internal  leader- 
ship problems  that  must  be  resolved  before 
fundamental  decisions  can  be  taken. 

The  most  striking  sign  of  Soviet  give  has 
come  in  the  agreement  with  West  Germany 
to  renounce  the  use  of  force.  The  agreement 
was  tied  up  months  ago  in  negotiations  be- 
tween Andrei  Gromyko,  Soviet  foreign  min- 
ister, and  Egon  Bahr,  a  special  assistant  to 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of  West  Germany. 

For  purely  internal  political  reasons  Bonn 
then  decided  to  append  to  the  agreement 
provisos  that  would  keep  open  the  questions 
of  German  reunification  and  a  possible  Big 
Pour  arrangement  on  the  status  of  Berlin. 
The  Russians  could  easily  have  balked,  leav- 
ing the  Brandt  government  m  an  awful  hole. 
Instead  they  accepted  gracefully.  And  when 
Chancellor  Brandt  decided  to  go  to  Moscow 
for  the  signing.  Premier  Alexei  Kosygin  even 
came  off  vacation  to  be  present. 

A  similar  show  of  pliability  has  marked  the 
Soviet  role  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Riisslans 
could  have  gone  on  using  tension  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  to  penetrate  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  the  area. 

Instead  they  elected  to  favor  the  90-day 
cease-fire  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  Moscow  talks  with  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  they  used  their  influence 
to  f  08t«r  Egyptian  acceptance. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitations  Talks  in  Vienna.  The 
proposals  put  forward  by  the  United  States 
could  have  been  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  number  of  plausible  grounds.  For  ex- 
ample, they  do  not  cover  the  MIRV.  or  multi- 
ple independently-targeted  reentry  vehicles, 
where  this  covmtry  Is  way  ahead.  They  Im- 
pose special  limits  on  the  biggest  bombs  and 
missiles  wh«e  the  Russians  have  put  their 
energy. 
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Instead  the  Russians  let  these  proposals 
go  by  without  serious  protest.  And  so  the  sec- 
ond, ca*  Vienna  phase  of  the  marathon  talks, 
has  featured  a  note  of  amity. 

Despite  these  pleasant  atmospherics,  how- 
ever, the  Soviet  moves  are  trifling  in  their 
intrinsic  significance.  A  settlement  in  Europe 
still  turns  on  two  almost  primeval  issues — 
the  status  of  Berlin  and  the  role  of  the  two 
Germanies.  In  the  Middle  East,  there  are  not 
even  the  beginnings  of  harmony  on  such 
basics  as  the  status  and  the  borders  of  Israel. 
And  while  an  arms  agreement  Is  likely,  the 
area  covered  seems  to  be  shrinking  with  the 
final  outcome  not  yet  assured. 

Indeed,  the  striking  feature  ot  current 
Soviet  behavior  is  that  minimal  gestures  are 
being  made  to  look  like  major  steps  forward. 
And  it  is  in  this  connection  that  the  theory 
of  unresolved  internal  problems  comes  on 
stage.  For  the  existence  of  these  problems  Is 
beyond  question. 

A  new  party  congress,  Russia's  most  Im- 
portant political  forum  was  announced  at 
the  highest  levels  last  month,  only  to  be 
postponed  a  few  days  later,  until  next  spring. 
Adoption  of  a  long-overdue  five-year  plan 
has  been  similarly  put  off.  A  number  of  the 
highest  Soviet  leaders — including  Premier 
Kosygin,  President  Nlcolai  Podgomy  and 
Mikhail  Suslov  of  the  party  secretariat — seem 
ripe  for  retirement.  And  continuing  trans- 
fers of  younger  contenders — most  recently 
the  rumored  shift  of  V.  S.  Tolstlkov  from 
party  boss  of  Leningrad  to  ambassador  to 
China — suggests  that  major  shuffles  are  being 
prepared. 

The  best  guess,  in  these  circumstances,  is 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  is  easing  presure 
on  foreign  fronts  In  order  to  gain  a  breathing 
spell  for  setting  its  own  house  in  order.  The 
big  decisions  are  almost  certainly  yet  to  be 
made. 

So  while  the  harmony  of  the  present  mo- 
ment Is  not  to  be  wholly  discounted,  while 
indeed  it  makes  sense  to  seize  opportvmitles. 
the  most  important  thing  for  the  United 
States  is  to  be  ready  for  any  outcome  in  the 
uncertain  shifting  now  going  on  inside  the 
Kremlin.  In  that  connection,  the  Senate's 
narrow  approval  for  continuing  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  program  seems  about  what 
the  doctor  ordered. 
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George  Hoberg  also  was  a  leader  in 
the  effort  to  redevelop  Lake  County  to 
achieve  a  southerly  diversion  of  the  Eel 
River. 

George  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  the 
kind  of  Califomian  that  measurably 
helped  make  our  State  great. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  HOBERG 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lake 
County,  Calif.,  the  paradise  of  Califor- 
nia's vacationland,  lost  its  leading  citi- 
zen last  week,  George  Hoberg. 

George  pioneered  the  development  of 
Lake  Coimty's  Hoberg's  Resort,  the  most 
notable  in  northern  California.  The  Ho- 
berg Resort  over  the  past  many  decades 
catered  to  thousands  of  vacationers.  Be- 
cause of  George  Hoberg's  management 
the  lives  of  many  people  were  made  a 
little  more  plesant  for  a  few  weeks  of 
the  year. 

George  Hoberg  was  active  in  serving 
his  community,  a  graduate  of  Cogswell 
College  in  San  Francisco,  became  a 
leader  in  the  State  resort  and  tourism 
industry,  and  served  as  president  of  the 
California  Hotel  and  Resort  Owners  As- 
sociation, the  Redwood  Empire  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Lake  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  LEGISLATIVE  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE RESULTS  9TH  DIS- 
TRICT—NEW JERSEY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sponse of  my  constituents  to  my  sixth 
armual  questionnaire  is  most  gratifying. 
To  date,  I  have  received  24,485  responses 
to  the  questionnaire,  which  indicates  to 
me  the  high  degree  of  interest  residents 
of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey  have  in  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  critical  issues  of  the 
day. 

The  questloimaire  was  sent  to  all 
households  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District.  I  feel  that  through  such  an  ex- 
tensive  sampling  I  was  able  to  obtain  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  my  district  on  the  most  im- 
portant issues  facing  our  Nation. 

There  were  many  questionnaires  that 
had  additional  comments  attached  to 
them.  These  are  in  the  process  of  being 
answered  individually.  The  enthusiastic 
response  to  my  request  for  exF>anded  in- 
dividual opinions  proves  decisively  that 
people  are  concerned  about  their  Gov- 
enunent. 

I  wish  to  take  this  cwwrtunlty  to  ex- 
tend my  thanks  to  all  the  residents  of 
the  ninth  district  who  took  the  time  and 
effort  to  study,  evaluate,  and  respond  to 
the  questionnaire.  It  is  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
district. 

At  this  point  all  24,485  responses  have 
been  tabulated.  It  is  my  intention  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  results  to  every  resident  <rf 
the  ninth  district  so  that  my  constitu- 
ents can  compare  their  personal  views 
with  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the 
other  residents  of  the  district.  The  tabu- 
lation was  a  tremendous  task,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  publicly  for 
the  fine  coweratlon  of  the  many  volun- 
teers and  members  of  my  staff  who  spent 
countless  hours  completing  this  tabu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  several  points  par- 
ticularly clear  in  the  responses  on  my 
constituents. 

There  continues  to  be  a  high  degree  of 
interest  in  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
An  overwhelming  number  of  respondents 
opposed  further  escalation  of  the  war, 
and  a  similar  percentage  backed  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  dual  policy  of  phased 
withdrawal  and  seeking  peace  at  the  ne- 
gotiating taJale.  Reaction  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  war  into  Cambodia  was 
s&ongly  negative  with  considerable  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  firmer  congressional 
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oversight  of  Presidential  actions  in  con- 
ducting the  war. 

In  connection  with  the  question  asking 
my  constituents  to  rank  issue  areas  ac- 
cording to  their  personal  priorities  for 
action,  a  large  number  placed  ending  en- 
vironmental pollution  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  backing  their  choice  with  a  resound- 
ing' 95  percent  vote  in  favor  of  fines  for 
industrial  poUuters  of  the  air  and  water. 
This  obviously  represents,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
clear  mandate  in  favor  of  more  vigorous 
Federal  action  in  the  field  of  pollution 
control. 

Quite  naturally,  many  residents  of  the 
Nintt.  District  expressed  concern  about 
the  troubled  state  of  our  economy,  with 
a  large  number  in  favor  of  wage,  price, 
profit,  and  credit  controls  to  end  infla- 
tion. I  believe  this  suggests,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  perhaps  by  constituents  are  not 
completely  satisfied  with  the  administra- 
tion's approach  in  redirecting  the  econ- 
omy and  expect  more  assertion  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  restore  the  conditions 
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of  prosperity  and  economic  growth  which 
we  experienced  throughout  the  decade  of 
the  1960's. 

Certainly  the  indicated  support  of  my 
constituents  for  programs  to  establish 
special  institutions  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  criminals  and  narcotic  addicts,  to  pro- 
vide a  guaranteed  income  for  poor  people, 
to  increase  the  number  of  scholarships 
and  loans  to  college  students  from  low- 
and  middle-income  families,  and  to  regu- 
late marketing  practices  in  order  to  bet- 
ter protect  consumers  reflects  a  concern 
on  their  part  for  domestic  social  improve- 
ment. This,  in  turn,  signals  Members  of 
Congress  to  take  cognizance  of  the  need 
to  reorder  our  spending  priorities.  My 
constituents'  views  regarding  excessive 
military  spending  is  confirmed  in  their 
opposition  to  further  deployment  of  the 
ABM  and  MIRV  systems,  and  their  sup- 
port for  reductions  in  troop  assignments 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  some  of  the 
generalizations  one  can  make  on  the 
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basis  of  the  questionnaire  results.  The 
statistical  tabulations  follow  in  two  parts, 
and  I  commend  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  derive  some  insight  from  them 
as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Nation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long  time  we  have 
been  talking  about  reassessing  our  prior- 
ities. The  results  of  the  second  part  of 
the  poll  indicate  that  the  conditions  of 
our  environment  and  the  question  of 
Vietnam  are  major  concerns  in  tiie  Ninth 
Congressional  District.  Inflation  and 
narcotics  traffic  follow  closely.  The  prob- 
lems of  hunger,  the  conquest  of  killer 
diseases  and  education  also  stand  high 
on  the  list  of  priorities. 

In  presenting  these  results,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  feel  that  they  represent  a  good 
cross-section  of  views  and  opinions  of  my 
constituents.  I  value  their  thinking  and 
the  care  which  they  took  in  making  their 
evaluations. 

The  listing  of  the  results  follow: 


II  n  pereentl 


Yes 


No   Undecidad 


1  Our  involvement  in  Vietnem  has  now  reached  the  14-year  point.  What  eourje  thould  we  now  pursue?  „  - 

t»'\  Sten  UD  militarv  action  to  deleat  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viefcong? - vv-jl-V-'C;;".-" 

(b)  Proceed  with  gradual  withdrawal  o(  our  troops  leaving  the  battlefield  fighting  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  but  continuing  our  conterence  eflorU  to  bring  ^  ^ 

pexe  to  the  area?  - 4;' 3 

(e)DoTufaJiMh?^?;'ct'f^h^a'S*entwhiihwouW  „' 

of  the  President)  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  Congress -. -;.---;■■  """V"UV-";;:V«;ii',-'i;i;4»'  MO 

2  Would  you  tavof  enactment  ol  legislation  compellmg  a  President  to  gel  congressional  approval  before  sending  or  committing  AmeriMn  troops  to  any  «'•'««  W"*'-  M.S 

I  Should  we  hold  in  abeyance  further  testing  and  development  ol  the  expensive  Saleguard  antibailistic  missile  system  (ABW  and  the  niultiirie-war  head  miniles 
^mm)m^»^iVt^^^^"t^^^^  or  not  reached  on  arms  control  at  the  strategicarms  limitat^n  talks(SALt)  being  helrfby  ";•  ""'»*"  Sto«««"dRussta7^.  49.8 

4.  Should  we  sharply  re^^^  the  sae  ol  our  troop  assignments  in  Europe  and  Asia  with  a  twofold  purposa-plaeing  greaUr  responsibili^  on  other  nation*  to  main- 

tain  peace  m  their  ares  and  to  make  more  funds  available  lor  our  domestic  programs? ''•' 

5  Do  vou  favor  the  United  States  selling  additional  Phantom  and  Sky  Hawk  airplanes  to  Israel? g-^ 

6  Do  vou  favor  a  dJtente  with  mainland  China  dirKted  at  expanding  trade  and  cultural  relations  and  her  admission  to  the  United  NatwosI ^-^ 

7'.  Do  you  feel  volunUry  restraints  by  all  sectors  ol  the  economy  would  be  siMaant  to  slow  down  mflatioiiT «•  J 

i.  As  a  last  resort  would  you  favor  wage,  price,  prolt  and  credit  eontrotsi 

9!  With  regard  to  the  environment  do  you  favor:  gj  ^ 

(a)  Barring  lead  in  gasoline? r--;v 95  1 

(b)  Fines  for  industrial  pollution  of  the  air  and  water? r-;----,- -i-jjr-r vv"," " 71  5 

JO   Do  vnu  favor  additional  scholarships  and  loans  lor  college  students  from  low-  and  middle-income  families?   .---.--^ -. ;•■•■;"."--".".;:' 

I   dS  wu  faX  propolis  landing  before  Congress  which  grant  postal  emptoyees  an  8-percent  pay  Increase  and  creatis  1  private  Government  corporation  to  operate 

"      the  Post  Office  Oeoartment  with  the  right  to  set  mailing  rales  and  wages  of  employees?   -- -.•v-:,--L--t""i ■Aj.'i.'.'M'.' 

12.  PrwideXtNiion  has  proposed  a  welfare  plan  under  which  a  federally  guaranteed  income  would  be  available  to  those  on  relief  and  which  also  provides  benefits  ^^  ^ 

^y^n'Zt^T.'^A^^^'^^l^'^^^^^^^  44'3 

14.  Do'XIaw^'sysS^  whiii  p'rovid»^"ora'lternative  seroic^  *' 
it  Would  you  favor  creation  of  a  federal-State  program  establishing  special  institutions  for  rehabiliUting-academically  and  yocationally-thoae  eonwctwl  oi  enmts 

lor  the  1st  time  and  to  keep  them  apait  Irom  hard-core  criminals? 5'- J 

16.  Would  vou  favor  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  mail  unsoliated  or  unasked  »of  pornotraphie  advatteing  to  t  persoo— adult  or  minof? "-J 

17  Do  you  favor  electon  of  Presidents  by  popular  vote  In  place  of  the  preswit  Electoral  College  system? jy-' 

II  Do  you  favor  a  requirement  that  packages  be  labeled  to  show  the  per  unit  cost  of  an  item?  "•? 

19  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  protect  individuals  from  recaivmg  unaoliatad  credit  cards  through  the  mail? ■'• } 

2B!Doyo«  lavor  Federal  funding  for  drug  abuse  education?... .......... ^^.. ,-•, 

71  Do  vou  favor  additional  lundingof  Federal  rehabilitatwi  programs  for  narcotic  addicts? - r-:--—z-,-i,-""f^:z:.'M:.i' 

22:  The  HouL  re^tly^ssed  a  bill  iflcraasing  sooal  Mcurity  beneMs  by  5  percwit  and  with  an  escalator  clause  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  ol  living.  Do  you  think  ^  ^ 

this  IS  appropriate  and  adequate? '__ 
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29.6 
43.3 

6.1 
9.3 
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10.5 

31.4 
33.4 

6.0 
6.6 

39.1 

11.0 

14.5 
27.0 
31.9 
53.7 
23.3 

6.5 
14.6 
13.8 
13.8 
11.2 

7.4 
2.4 
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11.1 
2.4 
8.1 

13.5 

12.8 

33.2 

15.6 

43.5 
29.7 

12.1 
11.6 

7.4 
17.0 
12.7 
11.3 

8.3 
17.2 
19.8 

4.6 
8.5 
6.7 
6.8 
4.S 
8.6 
10.3 

25.7 


15.6 


Past  n — Pbioutiss 

What  la  your  order  of  priorities?  Please 
mark  the  following  numericaaiy  (1,  3,  8.  etc.) 
In  the  order  of  their  Importanoe  to  yoti. 

Relative  standing  In  the  group  In  terms  of 
total  number  of  responaea: 

1.  Air.  water  pollution,  environment. 

2.  End  war  In  Vietnam. 

3.  Inflation,  unemployment,  ooat-of-Uvlxi^. 

4.  Narcotics  traffic  and  addiction. 

5.  Hunger  and  Malnutrition. 

6.  Conquering  "ItlUer"  diseases. 

7.  Education. 

8.  Syndicate  or  organized  crime. 

0.  Street,  house-breaking  crlmea  and  root 
causes  of  them. 

10.  Housing. 

11.  Plight  of  Cities. 

12.  City,  suburban  transportation. 

13.  Racial  discrimination.  ' 

14.  Highway  safety  and  construction. 

16.  Expanded  Job  training  for  disadvan- 
taged. 

16.  Space  program. 

17.  Foreign  Aid. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  YOUNG 
MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
ENDORSES  THE  ABOLITION  OP 
THE  DRAFT 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wmcoiraiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  and  a  group 
of  60  other  Representatives  introduced 
a  bill  to  implement  the  Gates  CommiB- 
slon's  recommendations  and  establish  an 
all-volunteer  army. 

This  is  an  issue  which  has  gained  sup- 
port from  Members  of  both  political  par- 
ties and  across  the  entire  Ideological 
spectrum.  Many  groups  and  associations 
realize  the  need  to  end  the  draft.  One  of 


these  is  the  National  Council  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  national  coun- 
cil resolved  that  "the  national  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  give  very  high 
priority  to  complete  abolition  of  the  draft 
at  the  very  earliest  possible  date."  The 
entire  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

REBOLtrnON     OF    THX    NATIONAL     COtTNCU,    OF 

YotJNO  Men's  CHmisrUN  Associations  on 

TRX  SXLSCTIVr  Sekvick  Ststxm 

Whereas,  the  Issue  of  Selective  Service  is 
one  of  the  deepest  concern  to  the  young 
people  In  whom  the  YMOA  should  have  the 
greatest  Interest  and  to  whom  the  TMCA 
should  have  the  most  desire  to  appeal;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Board  of  the  YMCAs 
adopted  on  February  7,  1970,  a  comprehwi- 
slve  resolution  on  the  subject  of  Selective 
Service  based  on  a  careful  study  by  a  well 
qualified,  broad  based  task  force: 

Now,  Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
National  Council  of  the  YMCAs  of  the  USA 
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endorses  and  supports  the  Resolution 
adopted  February  7,  1970  by  the  NaUonal 
Board  of  the  YMCAs  concerning  Selective 
Service  and  urges  Its  widespread  dissemina- 
tion and  support;  and 

Resolved,  further,  that  the  National  Coun- 
cil urges  the  national  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  give  very  high  priority  to 
complete  aboUtlon  of  the  draft  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  date;  and 

Resolved,  further,  that  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution and  of  the  February  7,  1970  National 
Board  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  CongresB. 


RICHARD  L.  WETTZEL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   raNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adults 
of  each  generation,  it  seems,  view  the 
youth  of  the  day  with  extreme  skepti- 
cism. They  study  the  youth,  their  Ideas 
and  ideals,  their  fads  and  their  interests, 
and  they  wonder  what  wlU  become  of  the 
Nation  when  the  boy  becomes  a  man. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Nation  has  pros- 
pered under  each  generation.  Each  has 
produced  outstanding  men  in  every  walk 
of  life.  The  youth  of  today.  I  believe.  wiU 
perform  likewise. 

Por  instance,  Richard  L.  Weitzel,  a  14- 
year-old  boy  from  West  Mifflin.  Pa.,  in 
my  20th  Congressional  District,  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  becoming  such  a  leader 
of  tomorrow.  A  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard L.  Weitzel,  this  young  man  was  one 
of  34  boys  in  the  entire  Nation  selected 
to  the  1970  Pop  Warner  All- American 
Team  of  Little  Scholars.  He  was  chosen 
for  his  excellent  performance  as  a  schol- 
ar, an  athlete,  and  a  leader. 

I  would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record 
the  letter  announcing  Richard's  selection 
to  the  All-American  team  along  with  two 
articles  from  his  commxmity's  newspapw. 
the  New  Daily  Messenger.  These  articles 
siunmarize  Richard's  many  accomplish- 
ments today  and  it  Is  obvious  why  he  was 
selected  for  the  Pop  Warner  All-Stars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  late  Glerm 
Scobie  Warner,  for  whom  this  national 
football  organization  was  named,  would 
have  been  proud  of  Richard.  I  know  I  am. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Pop  Warner  Lrmx  Scholars,  Inc., 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  June  10, 1970. 
Master  Richard  WErrzn., 
West  Mifflin,  Pa. 

UEMi  Richie:  It  Is  with  great  personal 
pleasure  that  I  Inform  you  officially  of  your 
selecUon  to  the  1970  Pop  Warner  All  Ameri- 
can Team  of  Little  Scholars. 

Your  proven  accomplishments  In  the  field 
of  BcholarEhlp,  athletics,  and  community 
service  have  marked  you  as  an  Ideal  example 
of  the  finest  qualities  of  American  youth 
and  eminently  qualifies  you  to  take  part  in 
this  year's  19th  annual  Little  Scholars'  Pil- 
grimage to  Cincinnati,  Ohio  from  August  2 
to  August  9, 1970. 

You  and  your  parents  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  this  recognition  which  places  your  name 
on  a  select  list  of  scholar-athletes  who  have 
emulated  the  character  building  example  of 
the  late,  great  Olenn  Scobie  "Pop"  Warner. 
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Congratulations   and  sincere   best  wishes 
for  a  wonderful  and  enlightening  trip. 
Yours  truly, 

Anthony  F.  Visco,  Jr., 
National  Football  Commissioner, 
Pop  Warner  Junior  League  FootbaU. 

[From  the  Dally  Messenger,  Jtme  20.  1970] 
Richard  Weitzel  Named  to  Pop  Warnxb 
Team 
Richard  L.  Weitzel,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  L.  Weitzel.  101  6th  Avenue,  West 
Mifflin,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  1970  Pop  Warner  All  Ameri- 
can Team  of  Little  Scholars. 

Chosen  for  his  excellent  performance  In 
the  classrom,  gridiron,  and  all-around 
leadership,  Little  Scholar  Richard  Welteel 
will  travel  as  part  of  a  squad  of  34  Uttle 
Americans  for  a  one  week  pilgrimage  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Highlights  of  this  trip  will  be  their  at- 
tendance at  the  opening  day  game  at  Cin- 
cinnati's new  Riverfront  Stadium  between 
Paul  Brovm's  Cincinnati  Bengals  and  Vlnce 
Lombardl's  Washington  Redskins,  a  visit 
with  Ohio  Governor,  James  Rhodes,  and 
trips  to  the  professional  football  Hall  o* 
Fame  In  Canton  and  to  the  Air  Force  Mu- 
seum m  Dayton. 

Richard  Is  "a  credit  to  his  family  and  his 
community"  according  to  the  Hon.  Joseph 
M.  Oaydos,  U.S.  Congressman,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, from  Pennsylvania.  Richard, 
the  top  student  In  the  ninth  grade  class  of 
256  at  HomevlUe  Junior  High  Is  on  the  stage 
crew  and  editor  of  Homeville  J.  High  School 
newspaper,  and  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Altar,  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  and 
the  National  Honor  Society;  he  also  received 
the  American  Legion  Scholarship  Award. 
Richard  plays  spit  end  and  halfback  for  the 
West  Mifflin  Trojans,  coached  by  Donald  T. 
Polens,  Steel  Valley  Football  League.  He  was 
named  "Most  Valuable  Player."  Richard,  14 
years  old,  would  like  to  go  to  Notre  Dame. 

According  to  Herbert  Bamess,  Pop  Warner 
Board  Chairman,  each  Scholar-Athlete  rep- 
resents an  outstanding  example  of  the  qual- 
ities emulated  by  the  late,  great  Glenn  Sco- 
bie "Pop"  Wwner  for  whom  the  nationwide 
Junior  grid  organization  was  named.  AU  of 
the  named  Little  Scholars  will  receive  a 
framed  certificate  signifying  their  achieve- 
ment and  recognition  as  an  outstanding 
American  youth. 

The  nationwide  youth  football  pnogram 
that  bears  his  illustrious  name  (Pop  Warner 
Junior  League  Football),  now  In  Its  42nd 
year  of  operation,  continues  to  Innovate  the 
grid  game  at  the  very  grass  roots  level  ol 
pre-hlgfa  school  football. 

Working  with  youngsters  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  fifteen  years,  the  Philadelphia 
headquartered  Pop  Warner  Junior  League 
Football  program  has  pioneered  safety-first 
football,  where  youthful  grid  opponents  are 
carefully  and  strtotly  matched  according  to 
both  maximum  and  minimum  age  axMl 
weight  limitations. 

[Prom  the  New  Dally  Messenger,  July  1, 1970] 

From  the  SmixiNEs 

(By  Ray  P.  Johnston) 

Ray  Welteel  Is  a  perfectlonlstl 

Whether  brtilnd  his  desk  at  Homeville 
Junior  High,  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
B:nlght6  of  the  Altar,  or  as  half-back  and 
spUt  end  for  the  West  Mifflin  Trojans,  Rich 
Weitzel  Is  not  satisfied  vrtth  second-best. 

The  14-vear-old  student  has  been  selected 
as  a  meniber  of  the  1970  Pop  Warner  All 
American  Team  ol  Little  Scholars;  not  an 
honor  to  be  taken  lightly — but  then,  Rich 
Weitzel  doesnt  take  anything  lightly. 

Only  the  beet  can  make  the  Pop  Warner 
team.  Needless  to  say  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  L.  Weitzel  of  101  Fifth  Ave.,  West 
Mifflin  worked  hard  lor  the  honor. 
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He  was  chosen  lor  excellence;  In  the  class- 
room, gridiron,  and  all-around  citizenship 
and  leadership.  He'll  travel  as  part  of  a 
squad  of  34  Little  All  Americans  for  a  one 
week  pilgrimage  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hell  be  there  at  the  opening  day  game  at 
Cincinnati's  new  Riverfront  Stadium  be- 
tween Paul  Brovm's  Cincinnati  Bengals  and 
Vlnce  Lombardl's  Washington  Redskins. 

He'U  visit  Ohio  Governor  James  Rhodes. 
He'll  take  trips  to  the  Professional  FootbaU 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Canton  and  the  Air  Force 
Museum  m  Dayton. 

Richard  Weitzel  has  proven  himself  worthy 
of  the  honor  and  his  accomplishments  hav« 
brought  honor  to  his  family,  his  school,  hli 
team  and  his  community.  Congressman  Jo- 
seph M.  Gaydos  recently  cited  Richard  for 
being  a  credit  "to  his  family  and  his  com- 
munity." 

They  say  that  brains  and  Iootb«m  Just 
don't  go  together.  Rich  Weitzel  Is  proving 
that  statement  wrong,  and  he's  speUlng  It 
out  In  capital  letters. 

Rich  Weitzel  U  the  top  student  at  Home- 
ville Jimlor  High  in  a  class  of  256.  He's  on  the 
stage  crew.  He's  editor  of  the  HomevlUe 
Junior  High  newspaper  and  he's  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Altar,  Catholic  Youth 
Organization.  The  young  athlete  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  American  Legion  Scholarship 
Award. 

When  the  young  scholar  sets  his  books 
down  and  picks  up  a  football  he  means  busi- 
ness. He  plays  split  end  and  halfback  for  the 
West  Mifflin  Trojans,  coached  by  Donald  T. 
Polens,  Steel  Valley  FootbaU  League. 

Named  the  "Most  Valuable  Player."  he  haa 
no  doubts  about  his  future.  He  wants  to  go 
to  Notre  Dame. 

The  way  things  look,  hell  make  It  I 


NAZI  DOCUMENTATION  CENTER 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished constituent  of  mine.  G«orge  H. 
Raiisch.  has  called  to  my  attention  a 
problem  regarding  the  threat  to  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Nazi  documenta- 
tion center  which  has  been  operated  by 
Simon  Wiesentlial  and  which  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  many  former 
Nazi  officials  to  Justice. 

Though  we  cannot  bring  back  the  6 
million  dead  we  can  bring  to  Justice  those 
responsible  for  the  holocaust. 

Mr.  Rausch's  letter  and  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Wiesenthal  fully  explain 
the  present  situation  confronting  the 
documentation  center. 

Considering  the  importance  of  this 
matter  in  providing  for  international 
justice  I  commend  these  letters  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  and  include  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

June  25, 1970. 
Hon.  Lester  D.  WoLrr, 
Cannon  Hou^e  Office  Building, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNCREssicAir  WoLrr:  You  are  aware. 
I  am  sure,  of  Simon  Wlesenthal's  great  con- 
tribution to  ttie  cause  of  Justice.  It  has  been 
through  his  efforts  that  international  crimi- 
nals like  Elchman  were  brought  to  the  bar. 
and  his  Documentation  Center,  at  this  time. 
Is  the  only  agency  In  the  whole  world  con- 
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cerned  with  bringing  to  Justice  Individuals 
of  such  infamy.  It  la  unthinkable  that  the 
free  peoples  of  thU  world  should  brook  any 
interference  with  this  man's  work. 

I  am  encloelng  a  copy  of  a  letter  we  have 
lust  received  from  Mr.  Wleeenthal. 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  It  possible  to 
bring  the  potential  threat  to  the  Docu- 
mentaUon  Center  to  the  attention  of  not 
only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
such  other  ofBclala  In  our  Government  who 
can  speak  for  the  p>eople  of  America  and 
intervene  In  the  Center's  behalf. 

It  gives  me  a  great  sense  of  security  to 
know  that  this  matter  will  have  the  support 
of  vour  Influence  In  Waehlngton. 
Moat  cordially. 

OCORGE  RATJSCH. 

DOKUMENTATIONSEENTBUM  DES 

BVNDES     jOTISCHXa     Vebfolcteb 
DES    NAZniECIMES, 

June  tS,  1970. 
Dear  Friends  of  the  Documentation  Center: 

You  have  certainly  read  In  the  papers 
about  the  heavy  attacks  and  defamations  on 
the  party-congress  on  June  Uth  of  the  Aus- 
trian Socialist  Party  which  forms  the  Gov- 
ernment, against  me  and  the  Documentation 
Center.  Minister  Leopold  Gratz  called  the 
Documentation  Center  a  "Feme-  und  Splt- 
Eerlorganlsatlon",  I.e.  vehmlc  and  secret- 
agent  organisation. 

We  did  not  accept  this  silently,  but  brought 
an  action  against  Minister  Gratz.  Our  friends 
abroad— particularly  the  organisations  of  the 
Nazi-prosecuted,  organisations  of  the  Re- 
sistance, Jewish  and  non-Jewish — sent  tele- 
grams of  protest  to  Chancellor  Dr.  Krelsky 
and  to  the  Socialist  Party. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  Socialist  Party 
needs  the  votes  of  the  former  Nazis  for  to 
reach  the  majority.  It  Is  reported  that  there 
might  be  a  Nazi-amnesty. 

In  the  present  Austrian  Government  there 
are  several  Ministers  with  a  Nazi  past.  Con- 
sidering this  the  Documentation  Center  did 
not  dare  to  let  that  pass  without  pointing  to 
It.  Our  friends  In  Austria  understood  that 
the  Minister  threatened  to  have  the  Docu- 
mentation Center  closed. 

Presently  we  are  the  only  ones  to  be  ac- 
tive against  the  Nazis.  If  you  think  the  Doc- 
umentation Center  must  not  be  silenced 
please  cable  your  opinion  to  Chancellor  Dr. 
Bruno  Krelsky.  Bvmdeskanzleramt.  1010  Vi- 
enna. Ballhausplatz,  or  to  the  SozlallstlBChe 
Partel  dsterrelchs.  1010  Vienna.  Lfiwelstr.  18. 
If  you  think  that  some  of  your  friends  might 
be  willing  to  do  the  same,  please  give  them 
the  address  and  our  thanks. 
With  kindest  regards, 

Simon  Wixsxnthal,  Dlpl. — Ing. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PROFESSIONS 
ACT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aufftut  13,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  years 
of  neglect  and  distorted  priorities  which 
have  led  us  to  ignore  the  needs  of  our 
criminal  Justice  system — our  police  de- 
partments, our  courts,  our  Jails  and  pris- 
ons, and  our  probation  and  parole  serv- 
ices— have  now  resulted  in  the  personnel 
who  staff  those  institutions  becoming  the 
target  of  much  unwarranted  criticisip 
and  abuse. 

Police  and  law  enforcement  officers — 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  dedicated 
and  conscientious  public  servants — are 
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criticized  and  ridiculed  by  those  who 
have  never  faced  the  hard  decisions 
which  the  policeman  makes  every  day 
he  is  on  the  beat.  Judges  whose  inade- 
quate numbers  and  insufficient  resources 
delay  the  trial  process  for  months  are  ac- 
cused of  "coddling  criminals."  because 
we  have  not  provided  the  wherewithal 
to  bring  defendants  to  trial  fast  enough. 
Overloaded  parole  and  probation  officers 
are  asked  to  carry  casework  burdens 
which  are  twice  or  three  times  the  opti- 
mum for  adequate  supervision.  Jail  and 
prison  administrators  are  so  shorthanded 
that  80  percent  of  their  time  and  money 
must  be  spent  on  purely  custodial  func- 
tions, with  no  resources  for  the  rehabili- 
tation which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ob- 
jective of  a  corrections  system. 

Staggering  under  these  accumulated 
burdens  of  neglect,  the  morale  of  the 
men  and  women  who  staff  the  institu- 
tions of  our  criminal  justice  system  is 
falling  disastrotisly.  Recruitment  and 
training  of  new  talent  for  these  essential 
fields  is  often  impossible  because  of  in- 
adequate pay  and  because  of  the  low 
regard  in  which  these  occupations  are 
held  by  some  people.  Even  when  pay 
and  status  are  at  acceptable  levels,  the 
danger  involved  in  criminal  justice  oc- 
cupations— especially  in  police  work — 
often  destroys  morale  and  removes  the 
incentive  for  aggressive  and  imaginative 
law  enforcement  work.  In  my  home  in 
Chicago,  seven  police  officers  were  trag- 
ically shot  in  the  line  of  duty  during 
1969.  In  the  last  month  alone  another 
three  more  officers  were  murdered  while 
on  duty. 

Clearly  some  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral level  is  required  on  an  emergency 
basis  if  we  are  to  avoid  having  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  break 
down  entirely  in  our  major  metropolitan 
areas  where  crime  is  concentrated.  For 
this  reason  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
entitled  the  Criminal  Justice  Professions 
Act.  This  proposal  would  begin  to  re- 
vitalize the  criminal  justice  occupations, 
to  provide  incentives  for  broader-based 
recruitment  and  better  training  and  edu- 
cation, to  supply  the  rewards  of  better 
pay  and  higher  social  status  for  the  men 
and  women  in  tlie  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessions. 

The  bUl  has  three  main  parts.  First, 
it  would  provide  for  Federal  programs  to 
increase  the  educational  and  training 
opportunities  open  to  police,  court  ad- 
ministrators, and  corrections  specialists. 
It  would  provide  them  fellowships  of  $3,- 
500  per  year  for  graduate  or  profession- 
al programs  of  study,  it  would  subsidize 
travel  to  other  jurisdictions  within  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  to 
study  the  advanced  teciuiiques  of  law  en- 
forcement and  corrections  in  other  loca- 
tions. Finally,  it  would  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  local  and  regional  seminars  and 
for  the  exchange  of  modem,  up-to-date 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  adminis- 
tering the  criminal  law.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams would  be  designed  to  increase  the 
opportimities  for  criminal  justice  profes- 
sionals. 

A  second  part  of  the  bill  would  go  be- 
yond improving  opportunities  to  improve 
the  incentives  and  rewards  for  criminal 
justice  professionals.  One  section  would 
authorize   payments   by   the  Law   En- 
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forcement  Assistance  Administration  to 
State  and  local  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies to  pay  educational  achievement  sup- 
plements to  the  salaries  of  their  person- 
nel. These  supplements  could  be  as  much 
as  5  percent  of  the  employee's  basic 
salary  for  a  degree  from  a  2-year  ac- 
credited institution  of  higher  education, 
10  percent  for  a  4-year  degree,  and  15 
percent  for  a  graduate  degree. 

In  addition  there  would  be  incentive 
payments— subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government — for  service  in  high  crime 
and  high  risk  areas.  The  areas  which 
qualify  for  such  incentive  pay  would  be 
determined  by  the  lEAA  Administrator 
in  consultation  with  local  police  authori- 
ties. 

I  should  add  at  this  point  that  I  spon- 
sored another  bill  in  July  of  last  year. 
H.R.  13054.  to  extend  Federal  survivors' 
and  disability  benefits  to  local  law  en- 
forcement and  firemen,  or  their  families, 
when  these  men  are  killed  or  totally  dis- 
abled in  the  line  of  duty.  This  kind  of 
guaranteed  coverage  would  in  some  areas 
provide  a  significant  additional  incentive 
to  recruitment  and  retention  of  men  in 
these  often  hazardous  occupations.  I  still 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Attorney  General  and  the 
Justice  Department  have  opposed  this 
proposal  to  benefit  the  courageous  men 
of  our  local  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. 

The  third  and  final  part  of  this  bill 
would  focus  the  efforts  of  our  criminal 
justice  professionals  on  those  areas  which 
are  the  proper  concern  of  the  criminal 
law — dangerous  and  harmful  crimes 
against  persons  and  against  property. 
Title  ni  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Profes- 
sions Act  would  establish  a  Commission 
To  Study  the  Limits  of  the  Criminal 
Sanction.  The  Commission  would  be  com- 
posed of  the  chief  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officer — the  Attorney  General — as 
well  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  three  criminologists 
from  private  life  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one  of  whom  would  be  designated 
Chairman. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
study  these  many  areas  of  behavior  which 
we  are  now  trying  to  regulate  or  control 
using  the  criminal  law,  but  which  are, 
in  reality,  not  suited  to  control  through 
the  criminal  law.  Such  areas  as  drunken- 
ness and  alcoholism,  family  relations 
problems,  traffic  control  and  accident  in- 
vestigation, narcotics  addiction,  abor- 
tion, gambling,  and  vagrancy  are 
social,  medical,  and  economic  problems. 
But  perhaps  they  should  not  be  criminal 
problems.  Treating  them  as  criminal 
problems  means  that  the  valuable  skills 
and  time  of  police,  prosecutors,  judges, 
and  sometimes  corrections,  probation 
and  prison  personnel  must  be  devoted  to 
what  are  essentially  social,  medical,  or 
economic  problems. 

The  Commission  would  study  which,  if 
any,  of  these  questionably  criminal  areas 
could  be  better  controlled,  regulated  or 
treated  through  social  or  medical  pro- 
grams rather  than  through  the  criminal 
law.  As  just  one  example,  over  half  of 
the  arrests  in  the  United  States  In  a  re- 
cent year  were  for  drunkenness.  The  time 
which  police  and  judges  could  save  if 
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these  problems  were  handled  by  local  Al- 
coholic Treatment  Centers  would  be  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  war 
against  violent  street  crime.  Similar  sav- 
ings might  well  be  possible  in  analogous 
areas  like  traffic  control,  family  rela- 
tions, and  so  forth. 

In  addition  to  studying  possible  areas 
of  decriminalization,  the  Commission 
would  recommend  the  best  types  of  in- 
centives to  encourage  States  and  local 
governments  to  switch  from  criminal 
treatment  to  social  or  medical  means  for 
handling  behavior  which  can  best  be 
controlled  or  regulated  through  non- 
criminal programs. 

In  the  three  principal  ways  described 
above — by  creating  additional  oppor- 
timities, by  providing  real  incentives  to 
take  advantage  of  those  opportunities, 
and  by  focusing  the  skills  and  efforts  of 
criminal  justice  personnel  on  serious 
crime  problems,  the  Criminal  Justice 
Professions  Act  could  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  revitalizing  the  police  de- 
partments, criminal  courts,  and  correc- 
tions programs  of  our  Nation's  cities.  And 
revitalize  them  we  must  if  we  are  ever, 
in  the  words  of  the  Poimding  Fathers, 
"to  insure  domestic  tranquillity." 


VOTER  REGISTRATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  I  am  contacting 
every  resident  of  my  district  in  an  ef- 
fort to  aid  in  increasing  voter  registra- 
tion. This  year,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
two  excellent  civic-minded  organiza- 
tions are  cooperating  to  make  this  a 
completely  nonpartisan  effort — the  Cali- 
fornia League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 
California  Jaycees.  I  want  to  commend 
these  two  organizations  and  am  inserting 
the  text  of  the  card  I  will  send  out  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Voter  Registration  "70  (Sponsored  by:  Cali- 
fornia League  of  Women  Voters  and  CaU- 
fornla  Jaycees) .  Post  OfBce  Box  #1765.  Santa 
Monica.  California  90406. 

Dear  CoNSTrrtTENT:  The  act  of  voting  Is 
fundamental  to  a  democracy.  But  you  can- 
not vote  unless  you  are  registered.  If  you, 
or  anyone  In  your  household,  are  eligible  to 
vote  but  unregistered  at  this  address,  I  urge 
you  to  register  before  September  10,  so  that 
you  may  vote  In  November. 

To  help  you  In  this  process,  I  am  providing 
the  attached  form.  If  you  are  unregistered, 
please  fill  It  out  and  mall  It.  It  will  be  given 
to  a  Deputy  Registrar  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  register  you  to  vote. 

Tou  are  eligible  to  regUter  to  vote  If  by 
November  3:  you  will  be  21  years  of  age.  have 
lived  in  California  for  one  year  and  the 
county  for  90  days. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  one 
of  the  numbers  below. 

Qeobce  E.  Brown.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

Republican:  256-3121  (Northeast  Lo«  An- 
geles) .  483-9550  (Los  Angeles) . 

Democratic:  261-4122  (East  Los  Angelea— 
habla  Esponol) .  666-5171  (Northeast  Lob  An- 
geles). 

Reglatrar  of  Voters — 628-9211. 

Congressional  Offices:  688-4644  (Lo»  An- 
geles) ,  287-0302  (San  Gabriel) . 


If  you  are  not  now  registered  to  vote  fill  And  still  the  marijuana  flourishes  wlthm 

m  and  return.  »  lew  miles  of  the  University  campua  and 

(Note:  filling  out  and  returning  this  card  over  much  of  the  Midwest, 

does  not  register  you  to  vote,  but  every  effort  Dr.  Knake  told  the  congressional  Investl- 

wlll  be  made  to  have  a  Deputy  Registrar  con-  gator  who  came  here  thU  week  that  he  la 

tact  you) .  convinced  It  will  take  something  more  than 

To:  Congressman  George  Brown-  the  "educational"  and  "voluntary"  approach 

We  are  presently  not  registered  to  vote:  of  the  past. 

(Please  print)  He  believes  that  more  governmenUl  action 

.  is  required  against  the  plant  that  was  Intro- 

AHrf  ».«• ' '"      duced  into  this  area  as  part  of  a  national  ef- 

Aaoress. ---- ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  become  a  national  social 

Ph   np" problem.  Marijuana  is  wUd  hemp.  Hemp  is 

fnone.    ^^^  source  of  fiber  for  rope.  When  normal 

Best  time  to  contact:  In  the  evening,  dur-      supplies  from  the  Philippines  were  shut  off 
Ing  the  day,  call  first.  durmg  World  War  I  and  n.  Midwest  farmers 

Please    ask    the    Democratic,   RepubUcan,      were  encouraged  to  grow  hemp  to  make  rope 
Peace  and  Freedom,  American  Independent,      foe  the  Navy. 

Old-timers  can  recall  when  there  was  187 

Party  to  have  a  Deputy  Registrar  contact      acres  of  hemp  in  one  field  near  Thomasboro. 

me.  The  hardy  plant  now  grows  profusely  In  un- 

Reglstratlon  closes  September  10.  cultivated  areas  such  as  along  fence  rows, 

ditch  banks,  and  Interstate  highways. 
™  The  problem  of  eradication,  according  to 

Dr.  Knake,  Is  that  to  be  effective,  spraying 

IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  ERADICATE         ™"«*  *>«  '^°'^^  ^  ***y'  •''^*  '""  '^°  ^^^  '^*° 
wATSTTTrrAisiA  Jwly — when  the  marijuana  plants  are  not 

iviAXVixiuAriA  ^^^  ^^^  j^Q  j^j  ^^^  preferably  smaUer. 

At  that  time  of  the  year,  Illinois  farmers 

UnU    WII  1 1  AM   I      CPDINriTD  ^*  busy  cultivating  corn  and  soybeans. 

nun.    TTlLLlAm   L.   OriUllUCA  j^  ^^e  "educational"  and  "voluntary"  ap- 

OF  nxiNOis  proach,  farmers  are  being  asked  to  leave  their 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  '^^^  ^'^  soybean  work— when  "It  may  ram 

tomorrow" — and  spray  the  marijuana  that  is 
Thursday.  August  13,  1970  doing  the  farmers  no  harm. 

VTr    HPTJTMnTTR    Mr    ^ivjiVpr    T  an-         Human  nature  and  modem  farm  problem 
^iv.®^tl  *w    Vi?";     J^  ,       ;  »  *^f?Z      being  what  they  are.  Dr.  Knake  concedes  that 

pend  herewith  the  third  article  of  a  four  j^  Jking  a  lot! 

part  series  written  by  Ed  Borman,  news  ^o  the  credit  of  farmers,  he  points  out  that 

editor  of  the  News-Gazette,  Champaign,  many  of  them  make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of 

HI.,  on  how  it  is  possible  to  eradicate  the  weed  later  in  the  year — about  this  time, 

marihuana.  when  the  pickers  start  coming  to  Champaign 

Dr  Ellery  Knake  of  the  University  of  County  from  ail  over  the  country.  By  then, 

Tllinnls    Ls    an    aericultural    exnert    on  ^^  specialist  explains,  the  weed  Is  seven  or 

Illinois    IS    an    »»7^"/^'^\?i,. J^fP^"-    °"  eight  feet  taU  and  so  tough  that  most  feasl- 

noxlous  weeds  and  their  ellmmation.  blTsprays  won't  kin  it,  a^d  only  the  shaip- 

Dr.  Knake  gives  a  simple  explanation  gg^  of  blades  will  cut  it. 

on  how  it  is  possible  to  control  marl-  Marijuana  is  an  annual  plant,  which  per- 

huana  with  a  chemical  spray  provided  petuates  itaelf  with  seeds.  The  seeds  now 

that  it  is  done  at  the  right  time  and  the  forming  wUl  brmg  on  an  even  larger  crop 

spraying  must  be  widespread.  '^•^  y^**"- 

In  view  of   the  many   questions   that  The  1969  Illinois  Legislature  tried  to  attack 

havt  h*^n  a.sk*^  memjSers  of  the  Inter-      ^*  problem  by  declaring  marijuana  a  "nox- 
have  been  astea  memoers  oi  tne  inter       ^^^  ^^^..  ^^  attempted  to  apply  the  same 

state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  procedures  which  eradicated  Canadian  thistle 

about   marihuana   eradication,   I   know  ^nd  other  troublesome  weeds  from  the  state's 

that  this  article  by  Mr.  Borman  will  be  farmland, 

most  informative.  chairman  Wesley  Schwengel  of  the  Cham- 

The  article  follows :  palgn  county  Board  of  Supervisors  a  farmer, 

_                „     __  '              .>     told  the  congressional  investigator  that  the 

IT'S  PosMBLE  TO  Eradicat.  Marihttana  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Commitlee,  headed  by 

(By  Ed  Borman)  Lowell  Routh  of  St.  Joseph,  has  made  a  con- 

The  University  of  Illinois'  top  weed  spe-  sclentlous  effort  to  apply  the  new  state  law 

dallst  has  told  a  congressional  Investigator  here,  but  It  hasn't  worked, 

that  91  worth  of  2-4-D  chemical  will  kill  Weed  commissioners  were  appointed  in  12 

marijuana  growing  along  two  miles  of  fence  Champaign  County  townships,  but  they  have 

row.  been  ineffective  and  the  Illicit  pickers  are 

However.   Dr.    Ellery    Knake    emphasized  flocking  to  the  fields  again, 

that  the  chemical  must  be  sprayed  at  the  "We're  going  to  have  to  have  some  help 

right  time — when  the  marijuana  Is  not  more  from  somewhere."  Schwengel  told  the  oon- 

than  two  feet  tall.  gressional  investigator. 

And,  be  said,  the  spraying  must  be  wide-  Dr.    Knake    envisions    a   combination    of 

spread,  not  Just  here  and  there  by  a  few  township    weed   conmiissioners.    who   know 

conscientious  farmers.  their  home  areas  and  their  neighbors  weU, 

Dr.  Knake  and  student  associates  at  the  and    a    concentrated    government-flnaiooed 

UI  have  cultivated  and  sprayed  marijuana  spraying  crew  working  ste«MlUy  during  tlie 

at  the  Urbana  municipal  dump  to  demon-  critical  times  of  June  and  July,  when  tbe 

strate  what  can  be  done.  weed  is  susceptible  to  spraying  with  cheap 

He  provided  reports  to  Robert  Rebeln,  an  chemicals  without  danger  to  farm  crops.  The 

investigator  for  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  local  commissioners  could  report  where  the 

Commerce  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  spray  crew  was  needed. 

Representatives,  with  the  hope  that  federal  The  UI  agronomist  points  out  that  marl- 
authorities  will  join  In  the  efforts  to  get  juana  eradication  can  not  be  an  "overniglit" 
something  done  with  Illinois  marijuana  that  or  even  one-year  Job.  Because  the  hardy  seeds 
Is  being  harvested  and  sold  in  nationwide  can  lay  dormant  in  the  soil,  it  will  take  two 
narcotics  traffic.  three  or  four  years,  but  he  says.  "It  Is  quite 

Dr.  Knake's  principal  mission  In  life  is  to  posslWe  to  get  rid  of  It  gradually  and  ultl- 

dlssemlnate  the  know-how  of  the  UI  College  mately  to  get  ahead  of  It." 

of   Agriculture   to  nilnola  farmers.   He  has  Congressman  William  L.  Springer  arranged 

tried    that    on    the    marijuana    problem —  for  the  congressional  Investigator,  a  former 

through  pamphlets,  newspaper  stories,  r»-  FBI  agent,  to  come  here  because  the  Hooae 

dlo-tv,  and  stories  in  farm  Journals.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
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t«e  h*3  before  It  »  blU  which  seeks  to  mod- 
ernize the  fe«ler»l  laws  on  narcotics  and 
drugs.  Springer  Is  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  committee. 

The  pending  bill,  on  which  Springer  U  a 
principal  sponsor,  oontlnuea  the  claaslflcatlon 
of  marijuana  as  an  Illegal  narcotic  and  gives 
the  VS.  attorney  general  authority  to  erad- 
icate it. 

However,  the  proposed  law  will  not  mean 
er»dlcatlon  unless  some  agency  is  given  the 
direction  and  the  funds  to  do  something 
about  It. 


THE  SST 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  major 
concern  to  those  who  are  interested  In 
the  preservation  of  the  environment  is 
the  proposal  for  the  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport  plane— SST.  Scien- 
tists studying  the  SST  are  now  learning 
that  what  may  appear  to  be  progress  In 
air  travel  could  actuaUy  result  in  the 
further  deterioration  of  our  environment. 

The  SST  is  designed  to  carry  Its  pas- 
sengers faster  than  the  speed  of  sound 
everyone  and  everything  within  a  50-mlle 
swath  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
supersonic  flightpath  wUl  be  struck  by  a 
severe  Shockwave.  The  SST  under  de- 
velopment now  is  being  subsidized  with 
Federal  fimds.  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  new  Boeing  747.  the  jumbo 
jet.  which  travels  just  below  the  ^)eed 
of  sound,  produces  no  sonic  boom,  and 
has  been  financed  entirely  by  the  avia- 
tion Industry. 

Of  the  objections  to  the  development 
of  the  SST  raised  by  environmental 
groups  such  as  the  National  Audubon 
Society  and  the  Wilderness  Society,  the 
following  seem  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant: ,., 

First  Climatic  change:  Flying  at  alti- 
tudes between  60.000  and  70.000  feet,  the 
SST  will  put  large  quantities  of  water, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen  oxides  into 
a  section  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  iso- 
lated from  the  lower  atmo^here. 

Warning  that — 

This  la  potentlaUy  such  a  significant  prob- 
lem that  we  reaUy  must  understand  It  be- 
fore proceeding  In  any  way  to  alter  the  water 
vapor  content  of  this  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere— 

Dr.  Gordon  J.  P.  McDonald,  the  sci- 
entist member  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironment Quality,  pointed  to  two  dan- 
gerous consequences:  First,  if  the  con- 
centration of  water  Is  increased  suffi- 
ciently. It  could  form  high,  thin  layers 
of  cloud  In  this  part  of  the  atmosphere 
that  could  persist  for  a  long  time,  and 
potentially  could  have  a  very  large  effect 
on  climate;  second,  putting  water  into 
this  part  of  the  atmosphere  will  decrease 
the  amount  of  ozone  which  shields  the 
earth  from  damaging  radiation.  If,  by 
any  agent,  ozone  is  stripped  from  the  at- 
mosphere, life  on  earth,  except  in  the 
oceans,  would  end.  ' 

Second.  Soaic  boom:  A  sonic  boom  ar- 
rives with  a  sudden,  loud  bang  and  a 
pressure  disturbance  capable  of  shatter- 
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ing  windows,  cracking  plaster,  vibrating 
shelves,  and  triggering  rock  slides.  If 
overland  supersonic  flight  is  permitted, 
people  working,  relaxing,  and  sleeping 
will  be  disturbed  repeatedly,  and  damage 
to  glass,  plaster,  and  other  materials 
could  amount  to  several  million  dollars 
per  day. 

An  alternative  is  a  total  ban  on  all 
overland  supersonic  flight.  The  FAA  has 
proposed  such  a  regiUation.  But,  if  it 
should  develop  that  the  economic  suc- 
cess of  the  SST  depends  on  overland 
flight — as  one  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation ofBclal  put  it,  "It's  easier  to 
change  a  regulation  than  a  law."  The 
sonic  boom  problem  will  not  end  with 
restricting  supersonic  speeds  to  over- 
water  flights.  Every  SST  that  would  fly 
the  Atlantic  would  boom  an  estimated 
4,000  persons  on  the  ocean.  The  booms 
would  be  especially  intense  just  off  the 
coast,  the  greatest  concentration  point 
of  commercial  shipping,  fishing,  and 
pleasure  vessels.  Persons  on  such  ships 
must  expect  as  many  as  one  or  two  sonic 
booms  per  hour,  day  and  night. 

Third.  Air  pollution:  While  serving  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Tiain.  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  cited  atmospher- 
ic pollution  and  ground  contamination  as 
yet  another  environmental  hazard  posed 
by  the  SST.  The  operation  of  SST's  at 
subsonic  speeds — including  speeds  neces- 
sary for  takeoff  and  landing— results  in 
inefficient  fuel  combustion  which  releases 
a  heavy  discharge  of  pollutants.  Ineffi- 
cient fuel  combustion  is  no  small  prob- 
lem when  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed 
by  the  SST  is  taken  into  account:  for 
instance,  during  takeoff  the  SST  bums 
1  ton  of  fuel  each  minute — far  more  than 
subsonic  jets  bum  for  the  same  opera- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Airport  noise:  According  to 
one  scientist,  when  the  SST  on  landing 
and  takeoff  tears  down  its  2-mile  run- 
way. It  will  be  like  50  subsonic  jets  taking 
off  simultaneously.  These  landings  and 
takeoffs  are  expected  to  produce  noise 
levels  exceeding  100  decibels — a  pave- 
ment breaker  registers  115  decibels  at  the 
operator's  ear — over  an  area  4  miles  long 
and  approximately  2  miles  wide  sur- 
rounding the  runway.  The  noise  field 
would  be  three  to  four  times  louder  than 
current  FAA  standards  permit. 

The  Presidents  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review 
Committee  reported  that  the  noise  levels 
of  SST  operations  will  be  intolerable  and 
the  apparent  cause  of  a  wide  variety  of 
adverse  effects  to  the  populations  in  com- 
munities bordering  SST  airports.  Not 
only  does  prolonged  exposure  to  Intense 
noise  produce  permanent  hearing  loss, 
but  recent  studies  show  that  such  ex- 
posure may  harm  other  orgeuiic,  sensory, 
and  physiologic  fimctions  of  the  human 
body. 

The  House  of  Representatives  by  a  very 
close  margin  recently  approved  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  In  Federal  ftmds  for 
the  development  of  the  SST.  Action  in 
the  Senate  on  the  SST  will  be  taken  this 
faU. 

The  question  of  the  SST  is  a  critical 
problem  for  all  Americans.  As  an  Indus- 
trialized society,  we  must  control  prog- 
ress— progress  cannot  control  us. 
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HOW  TO  RESPECT  AND  DISPLAY 
OUR  FLAG 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NXW     JKHSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  received  numerous 
complaints  about  the  misuse  and  defiling 
of  the  American  flag.  I  know  that  other 
Members  have  heard  similar  protests 
from  their  constituents. 

Americans  are  concerned  about  the 
desecration  of  the  flag  and  the  growing 
commercial  and  political  abuse  of  it  in 
violation  of  true  patriotism  and  the  laws 
of  our  land. 

Many  of  those  who  have  contacted  me 
have  asked  for  official  information  on  the 
proper  use  and  display  of  the  flag.  Thus, 
I  am  furnishing  my  constituents  with 
copies  of  the  pamphlet,  "How  To  Respect 
and  Display  Our  Flag",  prepared  by  the 
Veterans  Day  National  Committee  based 
on  House  Resolution  No.  408,  adopted 
February  5.  1962. 

I  fii-mly  believe  in  the  provisions  and 
rules  set  forth  in  this  document  and  am 
having  reprints  made  of  it  at  my  own 
expense  so  that  my  constituents  will  have 
as  much  information  as  possible  about 
how  to  honor  this  valued  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage. 

The  American  flag  is  one  of  our  most 
hallowed  national  symbols.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  on 
June  14,  1777,  as  our  national  emblem 
and  stands,  in  effect,  for  the  birth  of  our 
Nation  and  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Most  Americans  do  honor  and  respect 
the  flag  and  the  things  it  stands  for,  but 
there  are  those  who  blatantly  spit  on  it, 
burn  it.  drag  it  in  the  dirt,  wear  it  as  an 
article  of  clothing,  employ  it  for  adver- 
tising purposes  and  maliciously  use  it  as 
part  and  parcel  of  their  campaigns  for 
political  office. 

To  acquaint  everyone  with  the  provi- 
sions governing  respect  and  display  of 
our  flag  and  the  things  that  may  and 
mav  not  be  done  with  it.  I  hereby  place 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Veterans  Day  National 
Committee: 

How     TO     RraPECT     AND     DiSPLAT     OtI»     TLAO 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag: 
"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  RepubUc  for 
which  It  stands,  one  Nation  under  Ood,  In- 
divisible, with  Uberty  and  Justice  for  »U." 

FLT    TOUB    rLAO    B«!Tn.AJU.T     AND    COBBKCTI.T, 
KKRX'S  HOW  I 

The  U.S.  flag  when  carried  in  a  procession 
with  another  or  other  flags,  should  be  either 
on  the  marching  right  (the  flag's  own  right) 
or  if  there  Is  a  line  of  other  flags.  In  front 
of' the  center  of  that  Une.  Never  display  the 
VS.  flag  from  a  float  except  from  a  staff, 
or  ao  ffuspended  that  Its  folds  fall  free  as 
though  staffed. 

The  U-8.  flag,  when  displayed  with  another 
flag  against  a  wall  from  crossed  staffs,  should 
be  on  the  U.S.  flag's  own  right,  and  Its  staff 
should  be  In  front  of  the  staff  of  the  other 
flag. 

The  U.S.  flag  should  be  at  the  center  and 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  group  when  a 
number  of  flags  of  States  or  localities  or 
pennants  of  societies  are  grouped  and  dis- 
played from  staffs. 
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When  other  flags  are  flown  from  the  same 
halyard,  the  U.S.  flag  should  always  be  at 
the  peak.  When  other  flags  are  flown  from 
adjacent  staffs,  the  U.S.  flag  should  be  hoist- 
ed flrst  and  lowered  last.  No  flag  may  fly 
above  or  to  the  right  of  the  U.S.  flag  (except 
flags  of  other  nations;  see  below). 

When  flags  of  two  or  more  nations  are 
displayed,  they  are  to  be  flown  from  separate 
staffs  of  the  same  height.  The  flags  should 
be  of  approximately  equal  size.  International 
usage  forbids  the  display  of  the  flag  of  one 
nation  above  that  ol  another  nation  In  time 
of  peace. 

When  the  U.S.  flag  U  displayed  from  a 
staff  projecting  from  a  building,  the  union 
of  the  flag  should  be  placed  at  the  peak  of 
the  staff  unless  the  flag  Is  at  half  staff.  When 
suspended  from  a  rope  extending  from  the 
building  to  a  pole,  the  flag  should  be  hoisted 
out,  union  flrst,  from  the  building. 

When  the  U.S.  flag  Is  displayed  other  than 
from  a  staff.  It  should  be  displayed  flat,  or  so 
suspended  that  Its  folds  fall  free.  When  dis- 
played over  a  street,  place  the  union  so  It 
faces  north  or  east,  depending  upon  the 
direction  of  the  street. 

In  the  chancel  of  a  church  or  on  a  speak- 
er's platform  the  U.S.  flag  Is  placed  to  the 
speaker's  right.  Other  flags  are  to  be  placed 
to  the  speaker's  left.  When  displayed  else- 
where than  on  the  platform,  the  U.S.  flag 
should  be  placed  at  the  right  of  the  audience 
facing  the  platform.  Other  flags  are  to  be  to 
the  left  of  the  audience. 

U  displayed  flat  against  the  wall  on  a 
speaker's  platform,  the  U.S.  flag  should  be 
placed  above  and  behind  the  speaker  with 
the  union  of  the  flag  In  the  upper  left 
hand  comer  as  the  audience  faces  the  flag. 

The  U.S.   flag  should   form  a  distinctive 
feature  at  the  ceremony  of  uuvelUng  a  statue 
or  monument,  but  should  never  be  vised  as 
the  covering  for  the  statue  or  monument. 
S  When   the  U.S.   flag   Is   used   to   cover   a 

3  casket.  It  should  be  so  placed  that  the  union 
X  la  at  the  head  and  over  the  left  shoulder. 
The  flag  should  not  be  lowered  Into  the 
grave  or  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  The 
flag,  when  flown  at  half  staff,  should  be  first 
hoUted  to  the  peak  for  a  moment  and 
then  lowered  to  the  half-staff  position.  The 
flag  should  be  again  raised  to  the  peak  be- 
fore It  Is  lowered  fOT  the  day. 

During  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or  lower- 
ing the  flag  or  when  the  flag  Is  passing  m 
parade  all  persons  should  face  the  flag,  stand 
at  attention  and  salute.  A  man  should  re- 
move his  hat  and  hold  It  with  the  right 
hand  over  the  heart.  Men  without  hats,  and 
women  salute  by  placing  the  right  hand  over 
the  heart.  The  salute  to  the  flag  In  the  mov- 
ing column  should  be  rendered  at  the  mo- 
ment the  flag  passes. 

IMPOBTANT  DO'S 

It  Is  the  universal  custom  to  display  the 
national  flag  only  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on 
buildings  and  on  stationary  flagstaffs  In  the 
open,  but  It  should  not  be  displayed  on 
days  when  the  weather  Is  Inclement.  The 
U.S.  flag  may  be  displayed  at  night  upon 
special  occasions  when  It  Is  desired  to  pro- 
duce a  patriotic  effect. 

DUplay  the  VS.  flag  on  all  days  that 
weather  permits  but  especially  on  national 
and  state  holidays  and  other  days  that  may 
be  proclaimed  by  the  Presdent  of  the  United 
States.  On  Memorial  Day.  the  U.S.  flag 
should  be  half-staffed  until  noon. 

The  UJ3.  flag  rtiould  be  displayed  on  or 
near  the  main  building  of  every  pubUc  In- 
stitution, during  school  days  In  or  near  every 
schoolhouse,  and  In  or  near  every  polling 
place  on  election  days. 

Always  hoist  the  U.8.  flag  briskly.  Ixwer  It 
ceremoniously. 

IMPORTANT  DON'TS 

Never  In  any  way  should  any  dlsreq)ect  be 
shovm  the  U.8.  flag. 
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The  U.S.  flag  should  never  be  dipped  to  any 
person  or  thing.  Regimental  colors.  State 
flags,  and  organization  or  institutional  flags 
are  dipped  as  a  mark  of  honor. 

The  U.8.  flag  should  never  be  displayed 
with  the  union  down  except  as  a  stgnal  of 
dire  distress. 

The  U.S.  flag  should  never  touch  anything 
beneath  It — ground,  floor,  water  or  merchan- 
dise. 

The  U.S.  flag  should  never  be  carried  hori- 
zontally, but  always  aloft  and  free. 

Always  allow  the  U.S.  flag  to  fall  free — 
never  use  the  U.S.  flag  as  drapery,  festooned, 
drawn  back,  or  up  in  folds.  For  drying  plat- 
forms and  decoration  In  general,  use  blue, 
white  and  red  bunting.  Always  arrange  the 
bunting  with  blue  above,  the  white  in  the 
middle,  and  the  red  below. 

The  VS.  flag  should  never  be  fastened, 
displayed,  used  or  stored  m  a  manner  which 
will  permit  It  to  be  easily  torn,  soUed  or 
damaged  In  any  way. 

Never  use  the  VS.  flag  as  a  covering  at 
drape  for  a  celling. 

Never  place  anything  on  the  UjB.  flag.  The 
VS.  flag  should  never  have  placed  upon  it, 
or  on  any  part  of  It,  or  attached  to  It,  any 
mark,  insignia,  letter,  word,  flgure,  design, 
picture  or  drawing  of  any  nature. 

Never  use  the  U.S.  flag  for  receiving,  hold- 
ing, carrying  or  delivering  anything. 

The  U.S.  flag  should  not  be  embroidered  on 
such  articles  as  cushions,  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  like,  printed  or  otherwise  impressed  on 
paper  napkins  or  boxes  or  anything  that  Is 
designed  for  temporary  use  and  discard;  or 
used  as  any  portion  of  a  costume  or  athletic 
uniform.  Advertising  signs  should  not  be 
fastened  to  a  staff  or  halyard  from  which  the 
flag  is  flown. 

When  the  U.S.  flag  Is  in  such  condition 
that  It  Is  no  longer  a  fitting  emblem  for  dis- 
play. It  should  be  destroyed  In  a  dignified 
way,  preferably  by  burning,  privately. 

DISPLAT    THE    PLAO    DAILT,    EBPKCIAU,T    ON 
HOLIDATS 

New  Year's  Day.  January  1. 

Inauguration  Day.  January  20. 

Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12. 

Washington's  Birthday,  February  23. 

Easter  Sunday  (variable). 

Mother's  Day,  second  Sunday  In  May. 

Armed  Forces  Day,  third  Saturday  In  May. 

Memorial  Day,  May  30  (haU  staff  until 
noon). 

Father's  Day,  flrst  Sunday  in  Jtuw. 

Flag  Day,  June  14. 

Independence  Day.  Jtily  4. 

Labor  Day,  first  Monday  In  September. 

Citizenship  Day,  September  17. 

Columbus  Day,  October  13. 

Veterans*  Day,  November  11. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  fourth  Thursday  In  No- 
vember. 

Christmas  Day,  December  35. 

Other  days  as  may  be  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Birthdays  of  States  (dates  of  admission). 

All  State  and  local  holidays. 

All  election  days. 
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died.  I  believe  there  can  be  no  delay  in 
letting  the  Russians  know  that  the  free 
world  deplores  this  blatant  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  that  nation.  We  must  urge 
the  Soviet  Government  to  permit  the 
Jewish  people  of  Russia  to  fully  enjoy 
the  traditions  of  their  faith. 

Although  under  Lenin  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  a  center  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture, present-day  Russia  has  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  Stalinist  persecution 
of  the  Jews.  There  are  no  Yiddish 
schools  for  teaching  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
thought,  only  a  few  Jewish  theaters — 
and  these  are  not  permanent — and  only 
one  Yiddish  periodical,  printed  once  a 
month.  The  dissemination  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture must  be  accomplished  through  "un- 
derground" presses  and  "imdergroimd" 
books  on  Jewish  life.  There  are  no  semi- 
naries to  replace  the  now  elderly  rabbis 
and  only  62  synagogues  exist  to  service 
the  nearly  3  million  Soviet  Jews.  Attend- 
ance of  Jewish  services  is  discouraged 
by  employers  and  school  officials. 

The  masses  appear  to  interpret  the 
Soviets'  new  campaign  agadnst  Zionism 
as  an  endorsement  of  anti-Semitism  by 
their  government.  In  the  universities, 
there  are  higher  barriers  to  entrance  for 
appUcants  with  Jewish  names,  and  the 
Job  market  also  has  barriers  against  ad- 
vancement by  Jews.  In  all.  the  present 
situation  is  bleak. 

In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the 
young  Jews  of  Russia  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  their  ethnic  background.  They 
are  demanding  recognition  and  assist- 
ance from  the  Soviet  Government.  These 
people  are  courageous  and  need  our  sup- 
port. I  feel  that  this  body,  as  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  American  people, 
has  an  obligation  to  speak  out  against 
the  Injustices  now  suffered  by  the  Jews 
of  Russia.  It  is  the  only  Just  action  that 
we  can  pursue. 


DISCRIMINATION  OF  JEWS  IN 
RUSSIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PAHEN 

or  NKW  jnsrr 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  This  traglo 
drama  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Government  is  an  appalling 
situation  which  must  be  quickly  reme- 


WE  NEED  ESTABLISHMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   lONNSSOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'i'lVBS 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  an 
interesting  column,  aptly  named  "To  the 
Point"  in  the  St.  Cloud  Visitor  in  our 
Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues by  inserting  it  in  the  Congiiks- 
sioNAL  Record. 

The  column  caught  my  attention  be- 
cause in  these  days  of  damning  the  Es- 
tablishment, the  young  Catholic  priest 
columnist.  Father  James  Hahn,  explains 
that  the  Establishment  is  a  vital  and 
necessary  part  of  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Weaker,  I  Insert  Father  Hahn's 
column  in  the  Rbcord: 

WB  NBD  K8TABLISH1CZNT 

Karly  In  basic  sociology  classes,  students 
learn  that  some  type  of  organization  is 
needed  wherever  two  or  more  individuals 
come  together.  A  definite  division  at  labor  is 
needed  If  contusion  is  to  be  avoided. 

Even  social  Insects  such  as  ants  and  bees 
demonstrate  remarkably  clear-cut  responsl- 
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blUtles.  Other  gregarious  creatures  accept 
roles  m  their  flocks  and  herds.  People 
clustered  Into  small  tribes  and  clans  curb 
their  Individual  freedoms  lor  the  sake  of 
some  security  In  a  large  community. 

Establishment  Is  a  "dirty  word"  for  many. 
It  is  envisioned  as  a  monstrous  perversion, 
designed  by  a  few  crafty  persons  seeking 
positions  of  power  to  trample  Individual 
rl^ts  They  consider  powerful  organiza- 
tions—civil   or  ecclesiastical— as   Inherently 

This  view— while  it  claims  a  certain  sim- 
plistic enthusiasm— cannot  be  true,  let  alone 
practical.  While  there  Is  a  constant  danger 
of  excessive  repression  found  In  aU  struc- 
tures chaos  is  the  alternative.  If  individuals 
are  to  live  and  work  in  harmony,  some  order 
must  be  established  and  maintained.  This 
fact  is  demonsirated  by  freedom  and  lio"^- 
tlon  movements  themselves  which  are  di- 
rected by  a  tightly  structured  and  even 
autocratic  nucleus  of  leaders. 

To  the  point,  we  need  some  forms  of  struc- 
ture—even the  much-maligned  establish- 
ment. Recognizing  the  necessity  of  organi- 
zation our  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
evaluation  and  improvement.  U  a  structure 
has  become  so  antiquated  or  oppressive  that 
It  cannot  be  renovated,  we  had  better  pre- 
pare a  notably  improved  alternative  before 
we  destroy  what  we  have. 

God  created  us  as  social  beings.  "Going 
It  alone"  might  be  a  romantic  Idea,  but  it 
U  doomed  to  failure.  We  should  endeavor  to 
make  our  systems  of  cooperative  living  the 
best  possible— «lmply  because  we  really  do 
need  each  other! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

guerrillas.  These  innocent  and  com- 
pletely dedicated  men  deserve  the  com- 
passion and  support  of  aU  people  who 
value  the  rule  of  law  above  violence  and 
justice  above  repression. 

Dr.  Fly's  many  friends  in  Manhatteui, 
Kans.,  and  Mrs.  Mize  join  me  in  the 
prayerful  hope  that  he  may  be  returned 
safely  to  his  family  and  to  the  service 
of  humanity  in  a  hungry  world. 
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DR    CLAUDE  FLY— AMERICAN 
HOSTAGE  IN  URUGUAY 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  civilized  men 
everywhere  were  shocked  and  saddened 
when  the  Tupamaros  guerriUas  kid- 
napped three  diplomats,  and  murdered 
one  in  Uruguay.  ,     ,  „ 

Dr  Claude  Fly.  an  agricultural  scien- 
tist, remains  a  captive  of  this  blood- 
thirsty band  of  terrorists. 

Dr  Fly  is  a  graduate  of  Colorado  State 
University  at  Fort  Collins.  He  bega^  his 
career  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice in  1935,  soon  after  tiiat  agency  had 
been  estoblished  to  deal  witii  the  Dust 
Bowl  emergency  in  tiie  Great  Plains  area. 

After  transfer  to  the  regional  office 
of  SCS  at  Lincoln,  Nebr..  in  1942.  Dr. 
Ply  worked  as  a  soU  science  specialist 
making  reconnaissance  siurveys  of  the 
Dust  Bowl  region.  In  1948.  he  was  ti-ans- 
ferred  to  Manhattan.  Kans..  and  served 
as  the  Kansas  State  SoU  Scientist  for 
about  4  years. 

In  1952.  Dr.  Fly  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  USDA  to  begin  a  career  over- 
seas in  Afghanistan.  Since  that  time,  he 
has  worked  on  important  agricultural 
projects  in  various  foreign  countries  and 
the  United  States.  He  has  worked  on  the 
Volta  River  Valley  irrigation  project  In 
Ghana  and  in  several  South  American 
coimtrles.  , 

It  is  a  terrible  tragedy  when  men  com- 
mitted to  elimination  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition throughout  the  world,  such  as 
Dr.  Fly.  are  made  the  victim  of  savage 


GOVERNORS      APPROVE      USE      OF 

HIGHWAY     FUNDS     FOR     OTHER 
TRANSPORTATION     PURPOSES 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  in  the  House  since  1965  of  legis- 
lation that  would  permit  the  States  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  money  they  receive 
from  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund  for 
other  transportation  purposes,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  in  today's  press  of  the 
action  of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference in  support  of  a  similar  provision. 

The  resolution  passed  Wednesday  by 
the  conference,  reversing  its  earlier  ac- 
tion, supports  an  aviation  trust  fund  and 
an  urban  mass  transit  fimd  trust  in  ad- 
dition to  the  current  highway  trust  fund, 
and  declares : 

The  Governor  should  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise his  executive  prerogatives  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  his  State  by  having  the  ability 
to  transfer,  upon  a  limited  basis,  funds 
among  the  various  Federal  transportation 
trust  funds  and  grant  programs  to  meet  his 
own  State's  priority  transportation  needs. 

The  Governors'  resolution  calls  spe- 
cifically for  amendment  of  existing  Fed- 
eral legislation  "to  allow  each  State  ex- 
ecutive the  flexibility  to  carry  out  the 
State-determined  priorities  and  needs  for 
transportation  development." 

My  legislation— H.R.  135— which  is 
sponsored  by  Senator  Tyddjos  in  the  Sen- 
ate, would  largely  achieve  what  the  Gov- 
ernors have  proposed,  and  I  am  greatiy 
encouraged  by  their  endorsement  of  the 
idea  that  highway  funds  should  be  avail- 
able for  other  forms  of  transportation 
where  needed. 

Today's  New  York  Times  report  of 
the  action  of  the  Governors'  Conference 
on  this  matter  follows: 

GovERNOBS  Seek  Shdt  in  Fund  Use — Ask  To 
Spend  U.S.  Highway  Monet  on  Other 
Projects 

(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Osage  Beach,  Mo..  August  12. — The  na- 
tion's Governors  closed  their  62d  annual 
conference  today  by  urging  Congress  to  let 
them  spend  a  part  of  their  Federal  highway 
aid  for  other  transportation  projects  such  as 
urban  transit. 

Reversing  a  stand  taken  two  days  ago  and 
rejecting  pressure  from  the  highway  lobby, 
the  National  Governors  Conference  approved 
for  the  first  time  the  use  of  gasoline  taxes 
and  similar  revenue  earmarked  for  road- 
btilldlng  to  finance  subways  and  commuter 
buses. 

BACK    TO    COMMITTEE 

When  another  form  of  the  transportation 
proposal  came  up  two  days  ago,  the  Gover- 
nors voted  2-to-l  to  send  It  back  to  commit- 
tee. A  number  of  Its  backers  blamed  lobbying 


by  representatives  of  the  highway  and  auto- 
mobile Interests  for  Its  demise. 

Earlier  this  week.  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  A.  Volpe  urged  the  conference  to 
back  a  single  transportation  trust  fund  from 
which  allocations  would  be  made  for  all  types 
of  projects.  The  policy  statement  adopted 
today  urged  separate  trust  funds  for  high- 
ways, urban  transit  and  airports  with  some 
transferring  among  them. 

The  highway  Issue  produced  one  of  the 
few  controversies  In  an  unusually  quiet 
meeting,  which  lasted  four  days.  For  the  first 
time  In  many  years,  the  conference  did  not 
attract  either  the  President  or  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  Include  a  potential  Presidential  can- 
didate among  Its  participants. 

On  the  question  of  the  states"  sharing  In 
Federal  tax  revenues,  there  was  some  encour- 
aging news  from  Washington:  A  report  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would 
soon  schedule  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's tax-sharing  proposal. 

Gov.  Buford  Ellington  of  Tennessee  re- 
ported that  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
of  Arkansas,  the  committee  chairman  who  Is 
a  critic  of  tax-sharing,  told  him  he  was  ready 
to  call  hearings.  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogllvle  of 
Illinois  said  the  White  House  wad  organizing 
to  press  for  Its  revenue-sharing  plan. 

With  these  assurances,  the  Governors 
tabled  proposals  to  bypass  Congress  by 
amending  the  Constitution  or  to  force  fiscal 
legislation  out  of  committee.  Instead,  they 
passed  a  mild  statement  calling  on  Congress 
to  act. 

In  other  policy  statements,  the  Governors 
voted  m  favor  of  the  following: 

Transferring  the  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency program  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Justice 
Department,  where  It  would  be  operated  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. 

Recognizing  the  right  of  peaceful  dissent, 
condemning  lawlessness  by  those  who  criti- 
cize public  policies  as  well  as  by  those  who 
support  them,  and  recognizing  the  right  of 
"the  peace-keepers  to  use  such  force  as  may 
be  necessary  for  their  own  protection." 

Setting  up  a  national  clearlnghoufie  to 
monitor  the  atmosphere  and  the  water  and 
prevent  the  release  of  chemicals  with  adverse 
ecological  effects. 

Requiring  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration to  set  minimum  standards  for 
the  discharge  of  mercury  to  avoid  health 
hazards. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  urged  the  Governors  to  under- 
take an  active  program  of  prison  reform. 

Describing  the  crowded  conditions  In  most 
prisons,  the  Chief  Justice  said  in  a  speech: 
"We  are  breeding  antisocial  people  within 
this  kind  of  a  surrounding."  If  the  Gov- 
ernors give  prison  reform  high  priority,  he 
said,  "changes  can  be  made  In  a  very  short 
time." 

Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes  of  Missouri,  a 
Democrat,  was  elected  president  of  the  con- 
ference, succeeding  Gov.  John  A.  Love,  of 
Colorado,  a  Republican.  The  1971  conference 
win  be  held  In  Puerto  Rico. 


VIETNAM— TWO  VIEWS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  U.S.  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  the  major  issue  of  our 
time.  American  homes  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  touched — in  the  most 
profound  way — by  our  continuing  mill- 
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tary  presence  in  Indochina.  The  political 
dialog  within  and  between  our  two  ma- 
jor national  parties  has  been  poisoned 
by  wide  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  our 
involvement.  Student  dissent — and  the 
inevitable  resentment  of  that  dissent  on 
the  part  of  many  other  Americans — has 
resulted  in  pitting  father  against  son; 
and  the  ugliest  manifestations  of  that 
breach  have  resulted  in  violence  and  even 
death. 

Yet.  on  this  most  important  of  issues. 
Congress  has.  as  a  legislative  body,  been 
silent.  As  I  said  in  a  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

It  Is  too  late  to  redeem  past  Congresses 
from  the  stigma  of  standing  Idly  by  while 
the  buildup  In  South  Vietnam  went  on.  But, 
as  that  process  Is  now  evidently  being  re- 
versed. It  is  not  too  late  for  thU  Congress 
to  share  virlth  the  President  the  burden  of 
framing  a  proper  withdrawal  poUcy. 

With  that  framework  in  mind.  I  in- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
698 — reintroduced  as  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  703  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Matsttnaga,  and  Mr. 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina— the  text  of 
which  follows  these  remarks. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  was  drafting 
my  legislation,  in  another  part  of  Wash- 
ington a  private  citizen,  with  rather  im- 
pressive credentials  qualifying  him  to 
speak  as  an  expert  on  Southeast  Asia, 
was  drafting  his  own  resolution  and 
statement  on  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
Tliat  statement  and  resolution  drafted 
by  Mr.  David  J.  Steinberg  are  so  similar 
to  my  own  that  I  can  only  assume  that 
he  must  have  wrestied  with  the  same 
thoughts,  objectives,  and  priorities  as  did 
I  in  deciding  on  the  final  form  of  that 
resolution.  I  include  both  the  statement 
and  the  resolution  drafted  by  Mr.  Stein- 
berg herein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  not  who 
frames  a  resolution  or  who  drafts  the 
language  of  a  statement,  the  question  is 
how  do  we.  representatives  of  a  people 
tired  of  war,  take  the  necessary  initiative 
to  show  the  President  that  we  support 
withdrawal  and  accept  the  responsibility 
for  such  a  policy.  That  unity  has  yet  to 
be  found,  and.  if  it  is  not  soon  found,  I 
fear  that  the  American  people  will  begin 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  our  represen- 
tation and  the  value  of  the  Congress  as 
a  legislative  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  resolution 
and  the  statement  and  resolution  of  Mr. 
Steinberg  follow: 

CONCTJHRENT    RESOLtlTION 

(By  Representative  Howard  W.  Robison) 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
heretofore  undertook,  wisely  or  not,  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  "self-determination"  in  the  face  of 
what  was  considered  to  be  externally-sup- 
ported aggression;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  accordingly  have  made  an  un- 
precedented effort  and  sacrifice  In  support 
of  that  ambition  Including,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  any  formal  declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  acceptance  of  a  direct  combat  role 
for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  aforesaid  conflict  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  now  than  any  other 
war  In  which  they  have  ever  been  engaged; 
and 

Whereas,  whUe  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  suffered  grlevotis  losses  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  this  protracted  conflict,  the  number 
of  American  servicemen  wounded  In  action 
In  South  Vietnam  and  adjoining  areas  al- 
ready exceeds  those  wounded  in  World  War  I 
and  the  combat  deaths  of  American  service- 
men m  South  Vietnam  and  adjoining  areas 
will,  at  the  present  rate,  also  shortly  exceed 
those  sustained  in  World  War  I;  and 

Whereas  It  would  seem  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  met.  many  times  over, 
whatever  commitment  they  may  have  had 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  Un"!^ 
States  expressly  delegates  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  authority  to  act  as 
"Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States  .  .  .  when  called  Into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States"; 
and 

Whereas  the  President,  acting  In  his  capac- 
ity as  Commander  In  Chief  of  such  armed 
forces.  Is  currently  pursuing  a  policy  of 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  from  both  a  direct  combat  or 
combat-supporting  role  In  the  aforesaid  con- 
flict, which  policy  la  generally  referred  to  as 
a  policy  of  "Vletnamlzatlon"  and  includes 
the  physical  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  and  adjoining 
areas;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  reported  and 
other  observers  have  confirmed  that  United 
States  efforts  to  train  and  equip  the  armed 
forces  of  South  Vietnam,  In  order  to  prepare 
them  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  secur- 
ing Internal  order  In  their  nation  and  the 
full  burden  of  combat  In  protecting  It 
against  continued,  externally-supported  ag- 
gression, have  been  proceeding  satisfactorily 
and  that  progress  thereunder,  so  far,  has 
even  been  exceeding  our  orlg;lnal  expecta- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  in  furtherance  of  such  policy 
and  In  light  of  Its  progress,  the  President, 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  has  already  physi- 
cally withdrawn  over  115,000  United  States 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  and  adjoining 
areas  and  has  announced  plans  for  a  further 
reduction  of  150,000  troops  therein  on  or  be- 
fore May  1, 1971;  and 

Whereas  this  policy  of  a  gradual  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  military  presence 
in  South  Vietnam,  leading  eventually  to  a 
total  military  withdrawal  therefrom,  appears 
to  now  be  our  ofDclal  policy  regarding  South 
Vietnam  even  though  the  same  has  not 
yet  been  formally  recognized  or  endorsed  as 
such  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  broad  support  among  the 
American  people  and  within  their  Congress 
for  such  a  policy  of  withdrawal,  and  a  de- 
veloping consensus  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  has  now  done  about  all  It  can, 
militarily  speaking,  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  they  should  be  left  to  their  own 
devices  and  determination;  and 

Whereas  there  are  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion within  the  Congress  regarding  both  the 
Constitutional  and  practical  limits  of  the 
President's  powers  and  responsibilities  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  broad 
powers  and  responsibilities  concerning  for- 
eign policy  separately  delegated  under  the 
Constitution  to  the  Congress,  including  spe- 
cifically its  sole  power  "To  declare  War  .  .  . 
(and)  To  raise  and  support  Armies";  and 

Whereas  those  differences  of  opinion  now 
largely  center  around  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  can  or  should,  In  a  situ- 
ation such  as  that  now  pertaining  In  South 
Vietnam,  mandate  upon  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  United  States  armed 
forces  already  committed  to  combat,  a  date 
or  deadUne  by  which  they  should  all  be  re- 
moved from  such  combat,  and 

Whereas  it  appears  unlikely  that  these 
questions  can  be  satisfactorily  resolved  one 
way  or  the  other  in  the  91st  Congress,  now 
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meeting  in  session  In  Washington,  thus  leav- 
ing open  for  the  time  being  many  questions 
concerning  our  Government's  official  policy 
regarding  South  Vietnam  to  which  this  Con- 
gress shovUd  nevertheless  address  itself  in  as 
positive  and  constructive  a  fashion  as  pos- 
sible; and 

Whereas  a  policy  of  "Vletnamlzatlon", 
standing  by  Itself  and  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful, automatically  raises  certain  ques- 
tions, among  which  are:  (a)  Whether  or  not 
It  is  Intended  to  be  irreversible  In  nature; 
(b)  Its  failure  to  deal  with  the  central,  po- 
litical Issues  underlying  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, thus  forecasting  continued  political 
and  military  strife  In  South  Vietnam  even 
after  all  United  States  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  therefrom,  and  (c)  Its  failure 
to  address  Itself  to  the  developing  and  dis- 
turbing political  and  military  problems  now 
engaging  our  attention  in  such  other  na- 
tions of  former  Indochina  as  Laos  and 
Cambodia:  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  repeatedly 
pledged,  as  did  his  predecessor,  that  "we  seek 
no  wider  war"  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  further- 
more, has  recently  reaffirmed  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  the  fact  that.  In  hU  words: 
"A  political  settlement  Is  the  heart  of  the 
matter  ...  (and  that)  is  what  the  fighting 
in  Indochina  has  been  about  over  the  past  30 
years";  and 

Whereas  the  burden  of  United  States  ef- 
forts to  bring  peace  to  South  Vietnam  and 
to  Southeast  Asia,  generally,  whether  those 
efforts  are  to  be  successful  or  not.  should  not 
fall  solelv  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  rather  should  be  a  responsibility 
shared  both  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  conctirrlng).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  national  policy 
to  avoid  any  further  enlargement  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  do 
everything  possible  to  bring  a  just  peace  to 
South  Vietnam  and  to  Southeast  Asia,  gen- 
erally, by  virtue  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  political  Issues  now  dividing  the  people 
and  the  nations  thereof:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares its  support  of  any  and  all  efforts  made 
or  to  be  made  by  the  President,  and  encour- 
ages further  efforts  on  his  part,  to  achieve 
such  a  negotiated  settlement,  including  ef- 
forts to  arrange  a  cease-fire  In  South  Vietnam 
and  surrounding  countries  and  including 
efforts  to  Involve  the  United  Nations  in  what- 
ever  way  can  best  encourage  an  end  to  thU 
war;  and  pending  any  such  form  of  settle- 
ment, be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  It  is  the  national  policy  to  con- 
tinue, on  an  irreversible  basis.  United  States 
troop  withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam  and 
adjoining  areas,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  it  U  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  all  American  servicemen  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  adjoining  areas  shovUd  be  withdrawn 
from  any  and  all  participation  in  ground 
combat  activities  therein  on  or  before  May  1, 
1971,  except  insofar  as  It  may  be  necessary  for 
such  troops  remaining  therein  after  such 
date  to  defend  themselves  or  their  positions: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  further  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  all  other  American  servicemen, 
including  those  speciflcally  engaged  In  com- 
bat-support activities,  should  be  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  or  adjoining  areas  on  or 
before  July  1.  1972.  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  hereby  re- 
affirms Its  constitutional  right  and  respon- 
sibility of  consultation  with  the  President  on 
all  matters  mentioned  within  this  resolution, 
and  fully  expects  to  be  Included  In  the  deci- 
sion-making process  on  aU  matters,  now  and 
henceforth,  affecting  grave  national  decisions 
of  war  and  peace. 
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Time     for    Political    VnrrNAMiZAnoN    of 
THE    War:     We    Havs    Won    What    Was 

WINNABLE 

(By  David  J.  Sternberg)* 
The  U.S.  military  thrust  Into  Cambodia 
and  renewed  bombing  of  North  Vlet-Nam 
should  not  have  shocked  so  many  people.  In- 
cluding so  many  members  of  Congress,  both 
doves  and  hawks.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. These  latest  developments  are  a  logical 
by-product  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  policy. 

Many  who  reacted  with  dismay  and  critic- 
ism against  the  Administration's  latest  move 
always  harbored  reservations  about  this  po- 
licy—what  It  really  meant  and  how  It  would 
be  executed— but  themselves  offered  no  clear, 
coherent,  constructive  and  credible  policy 
proposal  calculated,  not  only  to  wind  down 
our  military  Involvement,  but  to  wtad  it  up 
(I.e.,  end  it)  quickly,  responsibly  and  hon- 
orably. Congress  is  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  sharpest  criticism  on  this  score. 

Others  who  expressed  shock  and  criticism 
betrayed  their  own  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  President  Nixon's  Vlet-Nam  policy  was 
all  about.  They  mistakenly  regarded  Vlet- 
namlzatlon and  the  past  and  programmed 
withdrawal  of  troope  as  proof  poeltlve  of  the 
President's  determination  to  withdraw  the 
United  States  militarily  from  Vlet-Nam.  They 
failed  to  recognize  that  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
policy,  completely  military  In  character,  bore 
serious  potentials  for  prolongation  of  the 
war  in  south  Vlet-Nam  and  extension  of  the 
war  to  Cambodia  and  the  North.  Even  if  the 
United  States  had  not  moved  in  these  di- 
rections, Saigon  might  well  have  done  so  on 
its  own  initiative  sooner  or  later,  translating 
Its  growing  military  responsibility  Into  grow- 
ing freedom  of  decision,  including  freedom 
to  move  against  enemy  sanctuaries  to  the 
west  and  the  north. 

The  shifting  of  military  responslblUty, 
which  U  what  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program 
is  all  about,  does  not  clearly  mean  "out"  as 
so  many  have  suppoeed.  PossiblllUes  of  frus- 
tration and  humiliation  clutter  this  policy 
road  like  the  l>ooby  traps  that  have  80 
perilously  cluttered  the  tralU  of  U.S.  troops. 
As  these  policy  perils  detonated.  Presidential 
determination  to  avoid  national  humiliation 
and  defeat  would  delay  our  withdrawal  in- 
terminably. Considering  the  miUtary  poten- 
tials and  risks  In  Vlet-Nam.  Vletnamlzatlon 
la  an  endless  road,  despite  occasional  flickers 
of  Ught  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Consider- 
ing North  Vlet-Nam'B  present  resolve  and 
past  disappointment  with  previous  negotia- 
tions, the  Paris  talks  are  a  dead-end  street. 
What  we  would  have  to  give  to  ensure  agree- 
ment by  Hanoi  could  amount  to  humiliation 
and  defeat  at  the  conference  table  we  are 
so  determined  to  prevent  on  the  battlefield. 
VS.  options  are  not  limited  to  Vletnam- 
laation.  agreement  with  Hanoi  (following  the 
forcing  of  a  coalition  government.  Including 
the  Viet  Cong,  on  the  South),  or  humiliating 
withdrawal.  There  is  a  realistic  option  no 
US.  administration  has  ever  attempted  to 
articulate,  or  that  Congress,  or  any  sector  of 
the  "peace  movement,"  or  any  voice  from 
academia.  or  anyone  in  the  news  media  has 
ever  proposed. 

It  calls  for  a  clear  and  credible  declaration 
that  the  United  States  has  won  whatever  was 
wlnnable  for  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vlet-Nam. 
That  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  ever  reason- 
ably could  have  been  expected  to  go.  That 
we  have  completed  anything  definable  as  a 
realistic  American  mission  there.  That  the 
time  has  come  for  Saigon  to  take  the  politi- 
cal initiative  as  well  as  aasume  greater  mili- 
tary responsibility.  That  the  time  has  come 
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for  Saigon  to  seek  a  cease  flre  and  a  political 
accommodation  with  South  Vietnamese  on 
the  other  side  of  the  firing  line. 

To  make  this  message  from  Washington 
loud  and  clear  and  believable,  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  redeem  Its  many  years 
of  Inadequate  attention  to  the  rationale  and 
scope  of  our  military  Involvement  in  Vlet- 
Nam  and  insist  upon  a  coherent,  realistic 
strategy  to  end  the  war  and  build  a  sound 
peace.  And  the  time  has  come  for  the  "peace 
movement"  and  other  critics  of  the  war  to 
convert  their  energies  from  what  Is  at  best 
a  spinning  of  wheels,  and  at  worst  helping 
North  Vietnamese  strategy,  into  construc- 
tive support  for  a  U.S.  strategy  to  end  the 
war  and  honorably  terminate  our  Involve- 
ment. 

Since  1954  we  have  been  helping  our  Viet- 
namese allies  build  a  nation — one  that  we 
hoped  would  be  broadly  based  politically  and 
dedicated  to  the  economic  and  social  Justice 
that  ranks  high  in  the  traditional  scale  of 
Vietnamese  values.  In  1965  we  used  American 
combat  troops  to  save  that  government  from 
the  brink  of  disaster.  Through  our  continu- 
ing and  costly  military  Involvement,  we  have 
kept  alive  these  Ideala  and  strengthened  the 
opportunity  of  our  Vietnamese  allies  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  own  If  only  they  saw  the  im- 
peratives of  their  overall  national  Interest. 
We  have  won  for  the  non-Communist 
forces  the  opportunity  to  form  a  broadly 
based  coalition  representing  all  major  fac- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  Such  a 
coalition  should  be  formed  without  delay. 
We  have  won  for  such  a  coalition  the  oppor- 
tunity to  launch  a  political  Initiative  aimed 
at  South  Vietnamese  on  the  other  side,  look- 
ing toward  a  negotiated  termination  of  hos- 
tilities and  some  kind  of  political  accommo- 
dation uniquely  Vietnamese  In  pattern  and 
purpose.  At  great  cost  In  men,  resources  and 
distorted  priorities,  we  have  won  for  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  the  opportunity  to 
build  the  foundations  of  a  society  that  can 
serve  the  needs  of  all  its  people. 

These  opportunities  must  not  be  squan- 
dered, as  have  so  many  others.  The  personal, 
parochial  stake  of  individual  Vietnamese 
leaders  In  perpetuating  themselves  in  power 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  peace  and  the 
political,  economic  and  social  Justice  that 
are  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Such  a  South  Vietnamese  initiative  Is  the 
most  realistic  next  step  for  the  Saigon  ad- 
ministration to  take  and  for  the  United 
States  to  urge.  We  should  urge  it  now  be- 
fore something  happens  in  Vlet-Nam  or  in 
the  United  States  that  weakens  the  strength 
and  leverage  of  the  Saigon  government.  To 
maintain  the  American  presence  In  Vlet- 
Nam  until  political  stability  by  our  stand- 
ards can  be  achieved  and  guaranteed  Is  to 
adopt  a  mission  civlllsatrtce.  American-style, 
likely  to  be  as  unsuccessful  and  frustrating 
as  the  "civilizing  mission"  that  originally 
motivated  the  French  venture  Into  Indo- 
china. It  Is  essential  that  Vietnamese  poli- 
tics (Vietnamese-style,  not  something  cut 
from  American  cloth)  be  allowed  to  work  Its 
unique  will. 

The  success  of  such  a  political  Initiative 
would  require  the  cooperation  of  Hrnol  and 
Washington.  But  the  all -South -Vietnamese 
initiative  would  sidetrack  the  Hanoi-Wash- 
ington impasse,  possibly  looeenlng  the  log- 
Jam.  It  iB  likely  to  appeal  to  the  parochial 
Interest  of  South  Vietnamese  of  all  persua- 
sions in  holding  off  the  traditionally  aggres- 
sive and  ambitious  Vietnamese  of  the  North. 
A  broadly  based  administration  would  first 
have  to  be  formed  In  Saigon,  one  In  which 
the  always  squabbllns?  political  forces  on  the 
non-Oommunl»t  side  subordinate  their  nar- 
row self-interest  to  the  broad  national  In- 
terest in  an  honorable  peace.  Full  political 
freedom  would  have  to  be  accorded  all  sec- 
tors of  opinion,  and  a  free  press  should  be 
allowed  to  play  Its  crucial  role  In  Influencing 
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the  cotu^e  of  events.  Constitutional  and 
other  obstacles  are  formidable  but  not  in- 
superable. Freedom  of  political  expression 
and  maneuver  In  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam, 
coupled  with  the  launching  of  a  political 
initiative  to  end  the  war,  would  probably 
attract,  more  southerners  and  "overseas 
Vietnamese"  to  activist  support  for  the  Sai- 
gon side  of  the  new  Initiative.  A  viable  and 
stable  Vlet-Nam  needs  their  involvement  In 
their  country's  future. 

The  United  States  should  emphasize  the 
need  for  as  cohesive  a  coalition  of  non-Com- 
munist Vietnamese  as  the  country's  tradi- 
tionally fractvu-ed  politics  can  possibly  pro- 
duce. Significant  poUUcal  shifts  would  prob- 
ably take  place.  These  need  not  weaken — if 
properly  handled,  they  could  strengthen — 
the  political  fabric  and  vitality  of  our  side 
In  the  Viet-Nam  struggle. 

Encouraging  such  a  peace  initiative  and 
declturing  its  mission  in  Vlet-Nam  as  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  the  United  States 
should  expeditiously  withdraw  its  military 
forces — phasing  out  Its  military  involvement 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  weaken  the  new  polit- 
ical Initiative  whose  time  has  come.  What- 
ever we  do  should  at  all  times  be  strictly  In 
accordance  with  the  enlightened  self-interest 
of  the  United  States.  We  should  invite  the 
Soviet  Union,  France  and  other  countries, 
and  the  United  Nations  Itself,  to  promote 
such  a  political  initiative  and  help  ensure 
Its  success. 

Shortly  before  his  tragic  death  six  years 
ago.  President  Kennedy  said  of  the  Vlet-Nam 
problem:  "In  the  final  analysis.  It  is  their 
war.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or 
lose  It.  We  can  help  them  .  .  .  but  they  have 
to  win  It,  the  people  of  Vlet-Nam."  Military 
Vletnamlzatlon  Is  belatedly  consistent  with 
this  thesis.  But  the  proposition  should  be 
expanded  Into  advocacy  of  political  Vletnam- 
lzatlon, stating:  "A  negotiated  settlement  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  among  themselves  Is 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  Hanoi  and  Wash- 
ington must  agree  to  abide  by  the  result,  and 
mutually  withdraw  their  military  Involve- 
ment m  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their 
South  Vietnamese  alUes.  We  must  stimulate 
this  result.  Other  governments  can  help. 
Perhaps  the  United  Nations  can  help.  But  In 
the  final  analysis  It  is  their  negotiation,  that 
of  the  people  of  South  Vlet-Nam  on  both 
sides,  followed  by  a  negotiation  between  the 
South  and  the  North  to  unify  the  country. 
They  will  have  to  Initiate  it,  the  embattled 
people  and  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam.  The  hour  is  late.  The  leaders  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  ( those  now  In  govern- 
ment and  those  outside)  mtist  not  squander 
this  opportunity,  for  which  the  American 
people  and  the  Vietnamese  themselves  have 
paid  such  a  high  price." 

Emphasis  on  this  kind  of  political  initia- 
tive is  not  now  U.S.  strategy.  Tet  such  a 
settlement  is  the  most  likely  outcome  of  the 
war.  By  anticipating  it,  we  would  be  preserv- 
ing what  we  have  already  won.  The  alterna- 
tive is  a  war  policy  that  would  lead  to  the 
loss  of  what  we  have  won.  and  an  uncere- 
monious withdrawal  from  Vlet-Nam,  with 
dire  consequences  in  domestic  politics  and 
In  our  international  position. 

In  his  1968  campaign  for  the  White  House 
the  President  said  he  had  a  plan  to  end 
the  war.  Late  In  his  first  year  In  office  (his 
December  15  address  to  the  nation),  he  said 
our  "pursuit  for  peace"  is  on  two  fronts — 
"a  peace  settlement  through  negotiations, 
or  if  that  falls,  ending  the  war  through  Vlet- 
namlzatlon." Vletnamlzatlon  has  already  be- 
gun. We  have  begun  the  withdrawal  of 
troops.  But  until  Hanoi's  withdrawal  or  the 
end  of  the  Instu^fency  In  the  south  (the  def- 
initions of  such  contingencies  are  not  clear) , 
our  withdrawal  will  not  be  a  complete  phas- 
ing-out but  only  a  scaling-down. 

We  are  attempting  to  negotiate  a  military 
agreement  with  Hanoi.  We  recognize  the  need 
for  a  political  agreement  between  Saigon  and 
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the  National  Liberation  Front.  But  the 
Saigon  government  rejects  a  political  ac- 
commodation with  Its  South  Vietnamese 
adversary,  and  the  NLF  will  not  yet  talk  to 
the  present  Saigon  regime.  The  negotiating 
confrontation  with  Hanoi  is  at  a  standstill. 
Hanoi  win  not  negotiate  its  abandonment  of 
the  NLF  via  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam or  In  any  other  way.  The  prolonged 
Paris  talks  themselves  could  be  a  way  for 
Hanoi  (relieved  from  U.S.  bombing)  to  move 
more  supplies  and  troops  into  the  south,  fo- 
ment political  unrest  there,  as  well  as 
strengthen  the  Viet  Cong  militarily — thtis 
hoping  to  weaken  the  Saigon  regime  and  in- 
crease the  chances  of  a  VC  victory  by  force 
of  arms.  The  Paris  talks  are  not  only  un- 
productive; they  may  be  counterproductive. 
An  alternative  is  urgently  needed. 

Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stalemate  In  negotiation  with  Hanoi, 
is  the  Administration's  alternative.  Its  "risk 
for  peace."  It  is  adaptable  to  Saigon's  mili- 
tary capabilities  and  inclinations,  and 
Hanoi's  activity  on  the  battlefield  and  pliabil- 
ity at  the  negotiating  table.  Siagon's  mlUtary 
progress  could  prove  as  frustrating  as  Hanoi's 
negotiating  recalcitrance. 

If  a  weakening  of  Saigon's  military  posi- 
tion slows  the  withdrawal,  or  even  leads  to 
otir  escalation  of  the  w<ar,  mounting  political 
pressure  at  home  could  force  a  rapid  with- 
drawal which,  in  these  changed  circum- 
stances, could  well  pull  the  rug  from  the 
Saigon  regime.  The  result  would  be  an  un- 
ceremonious U.S.  withdrawal,  an  obvious  de- 
feat for  the  United  States.  In  contrast  to  the 
current  opportunity  to  stimulate  a  political 
solution  and  withdraw  (credibly  claiming 
the  success  of  our  mission) ,  we  would  have 
Instead  snatched  defeat  from  the  Jaws  of 
victory.  The  political  consequences  In  our 
own  country  are  cause  for  pensive  petise. 

What  the  Administration  now  calls  a 
"risk  for  peace"  thus  involves  a  huge  risk 
at  home  and  abroad^-a  more  dangerous  risk 
than  the  risk  of  the  political  Vletnamlza- 
tlon I  am  pnTposing  (and  have  been  pro- 
posing publicly  for  the  past  three  years). 
How  much  more  credible  and  acceptable  to 
the  American  people  can  the  current  "risk 
for  peace"  be.  considering  all  that  has  been 
Invested  in  the  Paris  talks,  now  deadlocked, 
and  the  justifications  our  government  has 
given  for  being  militarily  Involved  In  Vlet- 
Nam?  Hanoi  will  not  negotiate,  but  we  are 
withdrawing  troops  anyway.  How  well  and 
how  long  can  this  kind  of  reasoning  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  people  that  has  sacrificed  as 
much  as  the  American  people  have  sacrified 
in  this  war?  A  more  credible,  less  confusing 
policy  rationale  is  needed. 

A  few  years  ago.  before  "tracks"  came  Into 
fashion  In  the  diagramming  of  our  Vietnam- 
ese policy.  I  suggested  In  a  Washington 
television  discussion  of  Vlet-Nam  a  "track" 
delineation  of  new  peace  Initiatives,  but  one 
that  indicated  a  pattern  of  priorities.  The 
tracks  were  drawn  In  concentric  circles.  The 
Innermost  circle — ^hence  the  highest  prior- 
ity— was  a  peace  initiative  by  a  broadly  based 
Saigon  administration  vis-a-vis  the  South 
Vietnamese  on  the  other  side  of  the  firing 
line.  The  next  circle  or  track  Involved  agree- 
ments by  the  major  external  benefactors  of 
these  respective  camps — Washington  and 
Hanoi — to  cease  hostilities,  and  withdraw 
their  military  forces  In  agreement  with  their 
respective  South  Vietnamese  allies.  A  third 
track  (the  outermost  circle)  would  represent 
any  efforts  of  the  United  Nations,  or  other 
national  or  multinational  sources,  to  help 
find  an  honorable  solution  to  the  conflict  and 
help  in  the  reconstruction  to  follow. 

U.S.  policy  Is  not  emphasizing  the  right 
track.  We  are  consequently  on  the  wrong  one. 
Risks  abound  in  whatever  we  do.  The  best 
risk  for  an  honorable  peace  in  Viet-Nam.  as 
well  as  for  healing  our  serious  divisions  at 
home  and  strengthening  our  policy  posture 
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abroad.  Is  through  the  coherent  U.S.  policy 
and  constructive  political  initiative  which 
the  following  resolution  is  designed  to  stim- 
ulate. 

If  this  resolution  Is  passed  by  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  be  asked  to  report  each  month 
to  appropriate  Congressional  committees  (In 
closed  session,  if  necessary)  on  the  progress 
being  made  toward  carrying  out  this  long 
overdue  "sense  of  Congress".  Lack  of  a  co- 
herent Congressional  position  on  Vlet-Nam, 
and  of  systematized  surveillance  of  Adminis- 
tration implementation,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  injurious  shortcomings  of  our  Vlet- 
Nam  policy.  This  neglect  shotild  be  stopped 
with  something  more  positive  and  construc- 
tive than  repeal  of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, and  more  conducive  to  the  need  for 
Presidential  flexibility  than  setUng  a  dead- 
line for  withdrawal.  Within  the  parameters 
of  constitutional  niceties  and  the  exigencies 
of  effective  administration  of  U.S.  policy, 
there  is  much  the  Congress  can  and  should 
do  to  achieve  an  honorable  conclusion  of  our 
Viet-Nam  Involvement.  The  following  draft 
resolution  Is  designed  to  fit  this  standard  and 
meet  this  need. 

There  Is  no  certainty  as  to  how  the  pro- 
posed Initiative  would  work  out.  In  t^e  short 
run  or  the  long.  And  the  results  may  not 
measure  up  to  American  ideals,  or  satisfy 
the  visceral  urge  to  crush  conclusively  the 
well-documented  barbarism  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
But  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  out- 
come of  any  initiative  attempted  or  settle- 
ment reached  in  Viet-Nam.  What  seems  clear 
is  that  the  Vietnamese  crisis,  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary Involvement  Ln  it.  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue  Indefinitely.  A  reasonable,  re- 
spectable, realistic,  and  res{x}nslble  start 
must  be  made  to  bring  that  crisis  and  that 
Involvement  to  an  end — in  the  enlightened 
self-Interest  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  the 
American  people  and  all  mankind. 

Dratt  of  a  Concrzssional  RssoLirnoif  on 

Vietnam 

(By  David  J.  Steinberg)' 

Whereas  the  declared  objective  of  the  mili- 
tary Involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
Vlet-Nam  has  been  to  help  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  establish  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  may  freely  decide 
their  own  future,  free  from  external  coercion; 
and 

Whereas  the  only  practical  route  to  a  rea- 
sonable resolution  of  the  current  conflict  en- 
gulflng  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  Is  through 
a  negotiated  settlement;  and 

Whereas  the  most  basic  negotiation  and 
settlement  must  be  between  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
against  which  it  is  now  engaged  militarily — 
such  a  settlement  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  external  forces 
now  militarily  Involved  south  of  the  17th 
parallel;  and 

Whereas  the  ability  of  the  people  and  fac- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  to  achieve 
their  declared  goal  of  political  freedom — a 
goal  to  which  the  American  people  have  com- 
mitted and  sacrlflced  so  much — rests  funda- 
mentally on  their  ability  to  cooperate  freely 
and  effectively  with  one  another,  not  only 
to  accelerate  and  maximize  progress  toward 
political  stability  and  economic  and  social 
Justice  for  the  people  of  that  area,  but  also  to 
hold  their  own  In  whatever  arrangement  may 
be  negotiated  with  the  forces  (both  south 
and  north  of  the  17th  parallel)  with  whom 
they  are  now  engaged  in  military  combat: 
and 

Whereas  the   Immediate  formation  of  a 
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meaningful  coalition  of  all  major  non- 
Communist  factions  is  a  basic  prerequlslt« 
for  effective  negotiation  with  South  Viet- 
namese on  the  other  side  of  the  current 
military  struggle,  and  for  the  dv'^lllty  of 
the  non-Communist  side  In  whatever  poli- 
tical arrangement  is  negotiated;  and 

Whereas  the  initiative  by  a  coalition  of 
all  major  non-Communist  factions  to  reach 
a  settlement  with  South  Vietnamese  on  the 
other  side  of  the  current  military  struggle 
can  be  a  major  step  toward  ensuring  the 
withdrawal  of  all  external  forces;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  at  great 
cost  won  for  the  people  and  political  factions 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  the  opportunity 
to  build  the  fotindations  of  a  society  that  can 
serve  the  needs  and  achieve  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  that  area:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  gone  as 
far  as  It  oould  reasonably  be  expected  to  go 
to  help  establish  the  political  and  adminis- 
trative conditions  tinder  which  a  broadly 
based  coalition  of  the  major  political  factions 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  can  be  formed 
and  tmder  which  a  political  initiative  can 
be  undertaken  by  such  a  government  aimed 
at  a  cease-fire  and  a  negotiated  end  of 
hostilities;  and 

Whereas  the  earliest  feasible  withdrawal 
of  all  UjS.  forces  In  Vlet-Nam  is  essential  to 
the  enUghtened  self-interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  restoration  of  Viet-Nam  to  the 
Vietnamese  Is  vital  to  the  evolution  of  a 
neutral,  independent  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
(and  eventually  a  neurtal,  Independent  Viet- 
Nam  embracing  both  zones)  In  the  oommu- 
nlty  of  nations; 

Therefore,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress, 
that 

(1)  it  Is  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the 
American  people  that  the  military  involve- 
ment of  the  Ur^ted  SUtes  in  Vlet-Nam 
should  be  terminated  with  all  deliberate 
speed,  and  It  is  their  hope  that  the  htige 
sacrifices  they  have  made  have  not  been  In 
vain; 

(2)  since  the  oppwtunlty  to  form  a  genu- 
ine, broadly  based  coalition  of  the  major 
non-Communist  factions  has  been  achieved, 
as  has  the  opportunity  of  such  a  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  confidMitly  to 
seek  an  honorable  settlement  with  Its  South 
Vietnamese  adversaries,  the  United  States 
military  mission  in  Vlet-Nam  may  realistic- 
ally be  regarded  as  having  been  accom- 
plished; 

(3)  a  meaningful,  effective,  broadly  based 
coalition  of  all  significant  non-Oommunlst 
political  factions  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  should  be  formed  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  should  proceed  without  delay  to  arrange 
a  cease-fire  with  Its  military  adversaries,  to 
be  followed  by  whatever  political  accommo- 
dation such  a  coalition  regards  as  serving 
the  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  people  south 
of  the  17th  paiaUel: 

(4)  in  this  connection,  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  should  now  re- 
lease from  Imprisonment  all  political  pris- 
oners incarcerated  for  advocating  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  war.  and  these  Individuals 
should  be  free  to  participate  in  the  proposed 
cotJltlon: 

(5)  having  won  for  the  Republic  ol  Vlet- 
Nam  the  opportunity  to  form  a  broadly  rep- 
resentative government  and  to  undertake  the 
poUtlcal  initiative  urged  In  this  resolution — 
thus  having  gone  as  far  as  it  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  go  through  Its  mlUtary 
Involvement  in  Vlet-Nam — the  United  States 
should  proceed  with  an  orderly  withdrawal 
of  VS.  forces  from  Vlet-Nam,  with  all  de- 
liberate speed,  concentrating  fhrst  on  land 
forces  and  phasing  out  the  rest  of  its  mili- 
tary presence  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  weaken 
the  new  political  Initiative  urged  in  this 
resolution  and.  above  all,  always  In  accord- 
ance with  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
United  States; 
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(6)  thU  phasing-out  of  U.S.  military  In- 
volvement In  Vlet-Nam  should  Include  (a) 
the  Immediate  limitation  of  the  combat  In- 
volvement of  U.S.  forces  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  own  defense,  and  (b)  the  orderly  and 
deliberate  transfer  of  all  other  mUltary  oper- 
ations to  the  armed  forces  of  the  RepubUc 
of  Vlet-Nam: 

(7)  the  United  States  should  be  ready,  and 
urge  the  same  on  Hanoi,  to  accept  whatever 
c«ace-flre  and  other  accommodations  are  ne- 
gotiated by  the  proposed  South  Vietnamese 
coalition  and  Its  South  Vietnamese  adver- 
sary; 

(8)  with  the  expectation  that  such  a  set- 
tlement will  and  should  call  for  the  exit  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  all  other  external 
forces  from  Vlet-Nam  south  of  the  17th 
parallel,  the  United  States  should  call  on 
world  opinion  to  urge  such  removal  of  all 
external  forces; 

(9)  the  United  States  should  cail  upon  the 
United  Nations  or  other  International  or 
multilateral  Institutions  to  be  ready  to  ren- 
der assistance  In  arranging  a  settlement  and 
In  achieving  postwar  economic  reconstruc- 
tion and  neutrality  for  all  of  Vlet-Nam;  and 

(10)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  as  quickly  as  possible  take  every  ap- 
proplate  step  to  facilitate  and  achieve  the 
goals  set  forth  In  this  resolution. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 
Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect- 
fully Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  most  recent  of  my  regular  newslet- 
ters to  my  constituents: 

August  1970. 

Dkak  Pkund  and  Constttuent:  In  this 
reg\ilar  Issue  of  my  Washington  Report  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  on  my 
activities  m  a  number  of  different  areas,  as 
well  as  indicating  what  action  has  been  taken 
on  a  number  of  legislative  matters. 

This  Second  Session  of  the  91st  Congress 
has  been  a  busy  one  with  a  number  of  major 
bills  already  passed  by  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  and  others  still  awalUng  consider- 
ation. Since  so  much  is  happening  In  Wash- 
ington and  back  home  In  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  I  shall  endeavor  to  report 
to  you  again  in  the  near  future  on  still  other 
subjects  that  should  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

Once  again,  let  me  repeat  my  sincere  hope 
that  you  will  contact  me  at  any  time  you 
feel  I  can  be  of  service  to  you.  Best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LEsm  L.  Wolff. 
Member  of  Congress. 

CONTROLUKO  JKT  NOISE 


In  the  six  years  I  have  been  In  Congress 
I  have  constantly  fought  for  an  end  to  the 
unhealthy,  annoying  and  distracting  Jet 
noise  that  plagues  this  nation.  My  activities 
have  been  directed  In  all  feasible  directions 
with  the  Immediate  goal  of  relief  from  in- 
tolerable noise  levels  and  the  long-range  goal 
of  eliminating  this  problem  by  developing  a 
quiet  Jet  engine. 

We  have  had  some  success.  But  one  merely 
has  to  listen  to  the  roar  of  Jet  aircraft  In  our 
area  t.o  know  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  let  us  down  and  failed  to 
carry  through  on  the  mandate  of  the  1968 
Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Act  which  I  spon- 
sored and  worked  very  hard  to  pass. 

I  am  committed  to  doing  everything  In  ™y 
power  to  stop  this  unbearable  noise.  But  I 
am  Interested,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  in  ac- 
complishments and  not  in  empty,  easy  and 
cheap  demagogy  and  publicity  gestures. 
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For  example  I  remember  that  back  in  1966, 
when  I  was  on  the  Science  Committee,  how 
I  was  instrumental  in  securing  an  Increase 
in  the  appropriation  for  quiet  Jet  engine  re- 
search. The  increased  appropriation  provided 
government  scientists  with  all  the  money 
they  felt  they  could  responsibly  spend  at  that 
time,  considering  the  available  manpower 
and  status  of  the  research. 

Yet  when  the  legislation  came  to  the  Floor 
an  effort  was  made  to  appropriate  an  un- 
realistic and  totally  unusable  sum  of  money 
to  this  program  without  the  regulatory  au- 
thority that  was  essential  to  control  noise. 
This  attempt  was  made,  In  full  view  of  the 
press  gallery,  despite  the  fact  that  a  NASA 
representative  testified  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion I  had  raised  that  the  money  coiild  not 
and  would  not  be  used.  And,  as  the  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  then  Indicated.  It  would  be 
"chasing  a  wlll-o'-the-wlsp."  The  attempt  to 
designate  this  money  and  thus  waste  it  while 
raising  false  hopes  was  rightfully  defeated  by 
the  House. 

But  there  are  substantive,  meaningful  ac- 
tions that  can  and  shoiUd  be  taken  to  solve 
the  problems  of  Jet  noise.  As  part  of  my  con- 
tinuing effort  m  this  direction  I  have  recent- 
ly taken  the  following  steps: 

(1)  Demanded  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration aggressively  enforce  the  1968 
Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Act  whereby  Con- 
gress gave  the  FAA  authority  to  control  Jet 
noise. 

(3)  Requested  that  Kennedy  and  La- 
Ouardla  Airports  be  closed  to  all  non-essen- 
tial Jet  aircraft,  as  is  done  at  Washington's 
National  Airport,  between  11  p.m.  and  7  ajn. 

(3)  Authored  legislation  to  create  a  loan 
and  matching  grant  program  to  finance  the 
Immediate  installation  of  noise  suppression 
devices  on  Jet  aircraft. 

(4)  Chaired  a  special  hearing  on  Jet  noise 
m  Mlneola  at  which  time  three  other  Con- 
gressmen and  I  Insisted  that  the  FAA  con- 
trol Jet  noise  or  fire  the  Administrator. 

Clearly,  we  must  change  existing  air  traffic 
procedures  and  control  flight  scheduling  to 
ease  the  problem  of  Jet  noise  for  the  present 
and  develop  effective  noise  control  devices 
and  quiet  engines  for  a  permanent  end  of 
this  unbearable  noise.  I  will  continue  my  ef- 
forts until  we  bring  lasting  relief  to  those 
who  are  bombarded  by  some  of  the  most  of- 
fensive noise  ever  created  by  man. 

Relief  for  Committers 
Help  is  on  the  way  for  those  of  you  who 
use  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  and  know 
about  doors  that  do  not  close,  lights  that 
do  not  light,  heaters  that  do  not  work  and 
overcrowding  that  never  ends.  The  Congress 
has  passed  the  Railroad  Safety  Act  incor- 
porating legislative  amendments  I  recom- 
mended last  year  (H.R.  13852)  to  expand 
federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  LIRR.  The  basic 
point  of  this  legislation  is  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  new  autliority 
to  establish  and  enforce  standards  to  Im- 
prove the  safety  and  comfort  of  railroad 
users,  which  the  MTA  has  failed  to  do,  and 
perhaps  finally  make  the  LIRR  "the  best 
commuter  railroad  In  the  country." 
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Supports  Equal  Rights  for  Women  and 
Public  Voting  in  House 

I  recently  supported  and  voted  for  two 
major  legislative  proposals  which  were 
passed  by  the  House.  The  first  reform  would 
end  secrecy  In  Members'  voting.  The  second 
Is  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  guaran- 
tee Equal  Rights  for  Women. 

Crime:  Its  Control.  Elimination,  and 
Economic  Impact 
There  continues  to  be  a  serious  crime  prob- 
lem in  this  country;  a  problem  that  must  be 
solved  so  all  Americans  can  once  again  en- 
Joy  the  basic  right  of  living  without  fear. 


Thus  I  was  pleased  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  legislation,  which  I  sup- 
ported and  voted  for.  to  extend  and  expend 
the  Safe  Streets  Act.  The  main  thrust  of  this 
legislation  Is  federal  assistance  to  localities 
for  crime  prevention,  detection  and  prosecu- 
tion. We  included  an  open-ended  funding 
avxthorlzatlon  for  this  fight  against  crime 
since  we  are  prepared  to  spend  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  solve  this  problem.  For  as  we 
allocate  our  limited  federal  funds,  an  end 
to  crime  must  have  a  very  high  priority. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  only  long- 
range  permanent  solution  to  crime  will  be 
the  elimination  of  the  root  causes  of  this 
problem.  Sugstandard  housing,  narcotics  ad- 
diction, unequal  opportunity.  Inadequate 
schools  and  educational  opportunities  and 
unemployment — these  are  some  of  the  basic 
breeders  of  crime.  And  no  amount  of  police 
work  can  cope  with  the  Increasing  crime 
rate  unless  we  stop  this  problem  at  Its  source 
by  correcting  the  social  Inequities  listed 
above  and  give  all  Americans  a  stake  In  pre- 
serving social  order. 

There  is  one  crime  problem  that  some- 
times receives  too  little  attention  but  which 
costs  you  dearly  In  the  form  ol  Inflation.  I 
refer  to  the  billions  of  dollars  lost  every 
year  in  pilfered  and  stolen  cargo  shipments, 
especially  at  our  nation's  airports.  I  have 
taken  a  leading  role  in  the  flght  against  this 
problem  and  am  working  closely  with  Sen. 
Alan  Bible  who  is  the  Senate  leader  in  the 
battle  against  cargo  theft.  Thus  far  we  have 
taken  the  following  steps: 

Secured  Customs  Bureau  cooperation  In 
speeding  the  movement  of  International  cargo 
to  cut  down  on  losses. 

Arranged  for  more  effective  self-policing 
by  the  airlines  and  Improved  tracking  of 
cargo  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  where 
losses  are  the  greatest. 

Sponsored  leglslaUon  (H.R.  18243)  to  cre- 
ate a  Commission  on  Safety  and  Security  of 
Cargo  and  additional  legislation  (H.J.  Res. 
1306)  to  enable  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
to  enter  Into  a  new  compact  to  control  theft 
and  pilferage. 

We  have  made  progress,  although  we  do 
have  more  to  do.  In  controlling  cargo  losses. 
And  Senator  Bible  and  I  feel  confident  that 
one  long-range  consequence  of  our  efforts 
will  be  lower  prices  for  you — the  consumer — 
since  businessmen  will  not  have  to  pass  mul- 
tlbilUon  theft  losses  along  as  a  cost  of  their 
products. 

VrrERANS  Need  Improved  Medical  Care 

An  American  serviceman  rightfully  receives 
the  finest  in  medical  care  while  on  the  battle- 
field or  at  his  base.  However  once  discharged 
that  same  man  is  confronted  with  very  dif- 
ferent clrcxunstances.  As  a  veteran.  Judging 
by  treatment  received  at  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  he  Is  relegated  to  second 
class  citizenship. 

It  is  a  regrettable  that  Inadequate  funding 
of  VA  hospitals  has  resulted  in  poor  faculties, 
Inadequate  diets,  understafflng,  makeshift 
equipment  and  deteriorating  buildings.  To 
correct  this  unacceptable  situation.  I  have 
undertaken  a  campaign,  since  commended  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  to  secure  nec- 
essary funding  so  that  veterans  are  given 
the  best  possible  medical  care.  This  U  the 
very  least  we  can  do  for  those  men  who  have 
done  so  much  for  their  country. 

I  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation m  our  VA  hospitals  after  visits  to 
several  hospitals  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area.  Also  I  Joined  the  House  Hos- 
pitals Subcommittee  on  a  visit  to  the  Kings- 
bridge  VA  Hospital  in  the  Bronx.  What  I 
witnessed  was  heartbreaking. 

In  one  part  of  the  hospital  there  were 
ninety  paraplegics — men  unable  to  move — 
in  three  wards  on  three  different  floors.  Yet 
there  was  only  ONE  night  nurse  for  all  these 
men  I  The  staff-patient  ratio  Is  also  dis- 
tressing. While  most  hospitals  strive  to  main- 
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tain  two  staff  positions  for  every  patient.  VA 
hospitals  consider  themselves  fortunate  to 
have  Vi  less  attendants  for  every  patient. 

Or  consider  the  question  of  feeding  these 
men.  At  Klngsbridge  funds  are  so  short  that 
only  $1.20  per  day  is  budgeted  to  feed  each 
patient.  It  Is  Impossible  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate diet  for  an  HI  person  on  such  limited 
funds.  And,  of  courbe,  this  restrlcUon  makes 
It  impossible  to  fully  provide  special  diets 
for  patients  needing  them. 

Tlie  entire  situation  at  Klngsbridge  and 
other  VA  hospitals  is  a  national  disgrace. 
Conditions  must  be  Improved   immediately. 

This  Is  why  I  have  called  time  and  again 
on  the  Floor  of  Congress  for  additional  fund- 
ing for  VA  hospitals.  Thus  far  the  appro- 
priation has  been  Increased  by  *100  mlUlon. 
But  still  more  Is  needed  and  I  shall  continue 
my  efforts  until  veterans  are  receiving  the 
best  possible  medical  care  at  fully-equipped 
adequately  staffed  hospitals. 

Progress  Made  on  Wolff  L.I.  Soxtnd  Bill 

The  U.S.  Senate  Executive  Reorganization 
Subcommittee  recently  held  a  hearing  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point 
on  the  legislation  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff 
and  I  authorized  to  create  an  Intergovern- 
mental Commission  to  save  Long  Island 
Sound.  New  York  Sen.  Jacob  Javits.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee.  Joined  Senator 
Rlblcoff  and  me  at  the  hearing. 

We  agreed  on  the  need  to  push  tihead 
with  a  comprehensive  master  plan  for  the 
Sound  under  the  aegis  of  the  Commission 
proposed  in  the  legislation  or  through  an- 
other agency  with  proper  authority. 

Moreover  we  are  proceeding  on  the  next 
essntlal  step  In  saving  the  Sound— creat- 
ing a  regulatory  body  with  authority  to 
establish  and  enforce  standards  to  cut  pollu- 
tion so  that  you  can  safely  use  the  Sound 
for  swimming,  boating  and  Ashing.  This  will 
ensure  that  this  great  natural  resoiurce  wUl 
not  be  destroyed. 

Further  action  wUl  be  taken  In  the  next 
several  weeks  and  Senator  Rlblcoff  and  I  will 
determine  the  next  step  we  must  take  to 
provide  necessary  protection  for  all  who  live 
near  and  use  the  Sound. 


INCREASED  PENALTIES  FOR  THE 
ILLEGAL  USE  OR  POSSESSION  OF 
EXPLOSIVES 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  and  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced which  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  the  illegal  use 
or  possession  of  explosives. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year  alone, 
bombings  have  maimed,  injured  and 
killed  hundreds  of  persons  and  destroyed 
property  in  the  millions  of  dollars,  and 
I  would  like  to  cite  some  of  the  individual 
tragedies. 

Last  February,  a  time  bomb  saturated 
with  staples  blasted  the  police  station 
in  the  Haight-Asbury  section  of  San 
Francisco.  It  was  the  second  such  bomb- 
ing in  4  days  in  that  student-riot  torn 
city.  Police  Sgt.  Brian  V.  McDonnell,  45, 
suffered  a  total  loss  of  his  right  eye, 
blinding  injury  to  his  left  eye,  and  a 
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severed  jugular  vein.  Had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  suffered  permanent  brain 
damage  from  fragments  which  lodged 
in  his  brain.  Mercifully,  however,  Ser- 
geant McDonnell  did  not  live.  Seven  po- 
lice oflBcers  were  also  injured  and  three 
cars  on  the  police  parking  lot  demolished 
also  by  the  bomb.  The  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  has  offered  a  reward 
of  $35,000  for  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  the  bombers. 

Three  days  after  the  San  Francisco 
incident,  across  the  bay  in  Oakland,  24 
sticks  of  dynamite  were  found  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  a  paint  plant.  In 
Berkeley,  this  same  day,  incendiary 
bombs  exploded  one  night  in  a  depart- 
ment store. 

Also  this  year,  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  an 
explosion  attributed  to  a  bomb,  demol- 
ished the  Shaker  Heights  police  station, 
injuring  15  persons  including  a  judge, 
several  clerks  of  the  court,  and  a  number 
of  police  oflScers.  Two  detectives  were 
seriously  injured  when  they  were  blown 
through  the  window. 

In  New  York,  Justice  John  M.  Murtagh 
and  his  wife  and  four  children  were 
awakened  at  4:30  a.m.  by  an  explosion 
that  ripped  through  their  home  in  the 
Inwood  section  of  Manhattan.  Only  a 
miracle  prevented  their  deaths.  Scrawled 
outside  were  the  slogans  "Free  the  Pan- 
ther 21"  and  "The  Vietcong  Have  Won." 

In  Denver,  10  schoolbuses  were  de- 
stroyed by  bombs  as  they  sat  in  their 
parking  lot. 

In  New  York,  totsd  bombings  and 
bombing  threats  amounted  to  an  aston- 
ishing 2.587  for  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year. 

The  most  highly  publicized  of  the 
bombings  was  the  destruction  of  a  $250,- 
000  townhouse  in  Greenwich  Village, 
which  belonged  to  the  father  of  one  of 
the  survivors,  Cathljm  Wilkerson.  Three 
persons  were  killed  in  the  explosion  in- 
cluding Theodore  "Ted"  Gold.  23.  leadar 
of  the  campus  rebellion  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  a  militant  radical.  Evidence 
indicates  the  house  was  being  used  as  a 
bomb  factory  by  radical  leftists.  Sixty 
sticks  of  dynamite,  various  homemade 
bombs,  and  literature  from  the  Weather- 
men, a  splinter  group  which  has  been 
sometimes  associated  with  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society — SDS — were 
found  in  the  wreckage. 

Prior  to  this,  explosions  rocked  the 
Manhattan  offices  of  the  Mobil  Oil  Co., 
International  Business  Machines  Corp. — 
IBM — and  the  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics  Corp.  An  anonymous  note 
sent  to  New  York  City  police  headquar- 
ters credits  the  Weathermen  with  these 
bombings. 

The  violence  in  New  York  reached 
such  a  crescendo  that  the  Militant,  a 
weekly  publication  of  a  group  calling 
themselves  the  "Trotskyite  Socialist 
Workers  Party,"  whether  meaning  it  or 
not,  took  to  citing  Lenin  and  Trotsky  as 
opponents  of  such  acts  of  terror  and 
warned  its  readers  that  the  concept  of 
individual  terror  was  counterproduc- 
tive, hampering  the  winning  over  of  the 
masses  to  a  socialistic  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  only  ask:  What 
type  of  person  or  people  play  with  highly 
volatile  explosives  as  causally  as  a  10- 
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year-old  youngster  builds  a  model  air- 
plane? Obviously,  they  are  amateurs  in 
the  art  of  explosives,  many  of  which 
have  destroyed  the  makers,  are  certainly 
not  the  work  of  professional  explosives 
handlers  but  by  students  whose  ability 
will  someday  be  professional. 

During  the  old  gangland  days  of  the 
1920's  and  1930's,  we  were  told  of  the 
men  called  the  "peterman."  He  was  the 
gang's  explosives  handler,  charged  with 
the  job  of  blowing  up  bank  safes.  He  was 
an  expert  and  he  was  as  methodical  and 
skilled  in  the  handling  of  bombs  as  is  a 
jeweler.  He  worked  with  precision  and 
was  fully  knowledgeable  of  the  potency 
of  his  explosive. 

A  careful  appraisal  of  the  list  of  those 
who  have  been  arrested  in  connection 
with  bombings,  or  those  who  have 
maimed  or  blown  themselves  to  bits  by 
their  own  ineptness,  reveals  that  they 
are  in  the  main  Left  Wing  extremists. 
Many  come  from  wealthy  families,  as  in 
the  case  of  two  of  the  survivors  of  the 
demolished  townhouse  in  New  York,  both 
of  whom  were  young  women  graduates 
of  highly  rated  colleges.  Swarthmore  and 
Brjm  Mawr.  I  might  add  that  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  Bryn  Mawr  College  last 
fall  appointed  to  the  post  of  professor  of 
black  studies,  Herbert  Aptheker.  noted 
"theoretician"  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States. 

Records  indicate  that  most  of  those  in- 
volved in  these  bombings  traveled  to 
Cuba,  or  rioted  in  Chicago,  Berkeley,  or 
elsewhere,  and  most  belong  to  either  the 
Weathermen  or  some  other  ultraviolent 
segment  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society. 

These  facts  are  often  denied  by  some 
of  the  press  and  they  seem  to  startle  the 
public,  but  they  are  no  surprise  to  those 
who  have  become  aware  of  the  growing 
radical  New  Left  and  the  aims  of  their 
radical  tutors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bombings  by  anarchists 
are  net  new.  In  1865.  during  the  Chicago 
Haymarket  riots,  a  bomb  exploded 
among  a  crowd  of  demonstrators  for  an 
8-hour  workday.  During  the  1919  anar- 
chist scares  someone  mailed  bombs  to  36 
prominent  Americans,  but  fortunately 
only  one  exploded.  As  a  result  nearly 
10,000  persons  were  arrested  and  some 
were  deported.  The  1950's  and  1960's  saw 
bombings  of  churches  and  automobiles 
against  civil  rights  activities.  The  an- 
archists in  the  United  States  have  so  far 
not  followed  the  central  European  pat- 
tern of  the  19th  century  anarchists  who 
sought  their  way  into  power  to  enforce 
their  version  of  the  ideal  society  by  the 
use  of  fear,  force,  coercion,  and  bombs. 

We  here  today  owe  it  to  our  fellow 
Americans  to  make  certain  that  today's 
anarchists  find  their  activities  subject  to 
severe  punLshment  and  this  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  H.R.  16818,  which 
I  have  sponsored. 

Since  1968,  8,300  pounds  of  explo- 
sives— enough  to  blow  up  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge — have  been  stolen  in  the 
State  of  California.  Seven  thousand 
highly  volatile  explosive  detonators  were 
stolen  in  Maryland  shortly  after  the 
death  by  explosion  of  two  associates  of 
H.  Rap  Brown. 

Although  all  50  States  have  laws  relat- 
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ing  to  explosives,  most  pertain  to  safety 
regulations  and  the  use  of  explosives  by 
known  criminals.  Unfortunately,  most 
laws  can  be  enforced  only  after  explo- 
sives are  converted  into  a  device  plainly 
intended  to  harm  persons  or  property. 

Because  TNT,  nitroglycerin,  and  other 
explosives  have  legitimate  and  necessary 
functions,  particularly  among  builders 
and  farmers,  the  sale  of  small  amounts 
are  routine  and  subject  to  little  or  no 
control.  Similarly,  formulas  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  homemade  bombs  are  unfor- 
tunately readily  available  and  can  be 
learned  from  hobby  magazines,  scientific 
Journals,  and  even  encyclopedias.  Even 
the  Federal  Government  has  technical 
manuals  which  explain  how  to  make  ex- 
plosives of  varying  kinds  and  qualities. 

Don  Sisco,  a  member  of  the  National 
Socialist  White  People's  Party,  formerly 
the  American  Nazi  Party,  who  sold 
through  the  mails  manuals  on  manufac- 
turing homemade  bombs,  lost  his  left 
hand  and  sustained  severe  eye  injury  in 
testing  one  of  his  own  devices.  He  con- 
tinues to  offer  his  manual  for  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  now  criti- 
cal. We  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer 
the  Imposition  of  stringent  penalties 
upon  those  who  Illegally  possess,  make, 
or  use  bombs.  Action  must  be  taken  as  a 
protective  measure  to  guard  our  citizens 
and  their  property  against  the  actions  of 
emotionally  unstable  radicals. 

I  strongly  urge  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
act  swiftly  and  pass  this  much-needed 
deterrent  against  any  further  such 
crimes  against  the  American  people. 


PRIORITIES  OP  SPENDING 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NKW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
flurry  of  election  year  rhetoric,  the  ques- 
tion of  priorities  of  spending  and  the 
need  to  control  spending  to  curb  infla- 
tion have  come  up  over  and  over  again. 
Yet  essential  projects  still  remain  un- 
funded and  inflation  continues  imabated, 
despite  all  the  promises  that  we  hear. 

This  body  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  step  toward  reordering  priorities  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  Federal  spending  by 
rejecting  HR.  18546,  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1970.  Yet.  in  the  form  this  bill  was 
reported  out  of  committee,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  line  the  pockets  of  fat-cat  farm- 
ers at  the  taxpayers'  expense  while  run- 
ning the  housewife's  grocery  bill  up  even 
higher. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  last 
year  he  promised  extensive  reform  of 
the  agriculture  price  support  programs, 
putting  emphasis  on  raising  farmers'  in- 
comes while  lowering  the  prices  for  the 
goods  on  the  grocery  shelves.  The  present 
legislation  falls  far  below  these  expecta- 
tions. 

This  over  $3  billion  a  year  subsidy  to 
millionaire  and  corporation  farmers  will 
do  more  to  feed  inflation  and  rising  foM 
prices  than  any  health  or  education  bill 
which  this  body  has  passed  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  vetoed  or  criticized. 
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Higher  food  prices  directly  affect  the  in- 
flation rate  and  this  metisure  will  keep 
those  prices  on  the  upswing.  Moreover, 
eliminating  the  estimated  $5  billion  ex- 
penditure this  bill  authorized  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  guaranteeing  a 
balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  talk  about  reordering  priorities 
sounds  great;  but  when  it  comes  down  to 
the  nitty-gritty,  it  is  a  matter  of  how 
this  Nation  is  going  to  spend  its  tax  reve- 
nues. While  we  must  cut  Federal  expend- 
itiires,  It  cannot  come  at  the  expense 
of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

For  this  reason  I.  for  one,  will  con- 
tinue to  vote  fimds  to  provide  health 
benefits  to  those  who  are  sick,  housing 
for  those  who  have  none,  tools  for  our 
law-enforcement  officers  in  their  fight 
against  crime,  social  security  for  those 
who  have  worked  hard  and  feel  the  bite 
of  continued  inflation,  and  retirement 
benefits  to  those  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  whom  the  debt  this  country 
owes  can  never  be  repaid. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl  never  vote  to  put 
money  In  the  hands  of  those  who  refuse 
to  work,  or  to  feed  the  bank  accounts  of 
farmers  whose  activity  can  more  accu- 
rately be  described  as  nonfarming,  or  to 
subsidize  the  stockholders  of  giant  air- 
craft corporations  whose  boondoggle 
supersonic  transports  will  sE>ell  the  end 
to  what  little  peace  and  tranquility  this 
country  still  retains  or  build  palaces  for 
petty  foreign  dictators  whose  support 
varies  with  the  wind. 

For  these  reasons  I  found  it  necessary 
to  vote  against  final  passage  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  vote  "yes"  knowing  that  the  small 
homeowner  and  the  average  taxpayer 
must  bear  the  resultant  eroding  of  the 
dollar  because  of  excessive  spending  that 
feeds  Inflation.  The  American  taxpayer 
bears  many  things  to  be  part  of  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world,  but  he 
should  not  have  to  tolerate  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  which  this  bill  supports. 

I  would  like  to  just  spotlight  some  of 
the  more  flagrant  abuses  under  the  pres- 
ent program  that  this  bill  continues.  In 
the  State  of  California  which  soaks  up 
over  $64  million  in  subsidy  money,  two 
counties  in  particular  get  an  overly  good- 
s'zed  chunk  of  the  taxpayer's  dollars. 

In  Fresno  County  one  farm,  Olflen. 
Inc.,  drew  $3,333,385  in  farm  program 
payments  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The 
year  before  the  owners  banked  $2,772,- 
187.  The  Federal  Government  would 
have  been  better  off  buying  the  farm 
lock,  stock,  and  bank  vault.  By  the  way, 
the  coimty  as  a  whole  managed  to  absorb 
over  $17  million  in  payments  including 
$147,462  for  the  owners  of  the  appropri- 
ately named  Comfort  Farm.  Inc. 

Also  in  California,  63  Kings  County 
fanners  received  $13,114,322  to  subsi- 
dize their  income.  That  county  has  less 
thsui  900,000  acres  in  total  area  with  a 
population  of  less  than  70,000.  Had  the 
Federal  Government  so  desired,  it  could 
have  paid  $15  an  {u:re  and  bought  the 
county,  vacant  fields  and  all,  instead  of 
paying  out  what  amounted  to  nearly 
$200  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  lives  there. 
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But  no,  the  Federal  Government  saw 
fit  to  send  $4,370,657  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  to  Kings  Coimty's  J.  G. 
Boswell  Co.  to  make  sure  the  poor  boy's 
farm  would  not  go  under  this  year  be- 
cause of  low  farm  prices.  That  little  sum 
no  doubt  was  stashed  away  with  the  $3,- 
010,042  Uncle  Sam  paid  the  same  farmer 
la^  year — I  guess,  so  he  could  stay  in 
business  to  collect  this  year's  check. 

Figures  like  these  convinced  me  to 
support  the  efforts  to  limit  farm  pay- 
ments to  $20,000  annually.  Although  the 
$55,000  limit  which  was  finally  passed 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  just 
not  far  enough  for  me. 

The  intent  of  Congress  over  the  years 
has  been  to  guarantee  an  adequate  in- 
come for  the  small  American  farmer, 
while  also  making  sure  that  sufficient 
foodstuffs  are  available  for  the  city 
dwellers  and  the  export  markets. 

This  farm  bill  clearly  does  not  carry 
out  that  original  intent  of  Congress. 
Food  prices  are  slcyrocketing.  Farm 
stocks  are  overflowing  in  the  graineries 
and  warehouses  of  the  country.  And  the 
really  poor  farmer  is  getting  even  poorer. 

Why,  I  ask,  would  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana collect  over  $640,000  in  farm  sub- 
sidies? Or  why  else  would  the  British- 
owned  corporation  called  Delta  tt  Pine 
Land  Co.  go  into  Mississippi  other  than 
to  collect  lucrative  farm  subsidies  total- 
ing over  $700,000  as  they  did  last  year? 
And  did  Standard  Oil  in  California  find 
its  fiscal  situation  in  such  serious 
straits— despite  large  oil  depletion  al- 
lowances— that  it  was  forced  to  venture 
into  farming  to  pick  up  over  $120,000  in 
farm  subsidies? 

A  housewife  in  the  Bronx  or  Yonkers 
does  not  have  to  be  a  mathonatical  ge- 
nius to  know  that  the  farm  program  Is 
not  working.  All  she  has  to  do  is  go  into 
her  neighborhood  foodstore  once  a  week 
and  watch  the  price  of  meat  and  milk 
and  eggs  and  vegetables  go  up  and  up 
and  up. 

The  only  thing  that  is  going  up  faster 
is  the  dollar  figure  on  those  big  checks 
to  the  farming  interests  whose  only  re- 
lation to  farming  is  In  the  way  they 
milk  the  U.S.  taxpayer  dry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  sponsored  an 
amendment,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  MncvA),  which  would 
have  guaranteed  that  farmworkers 
would  be  covered  by  the  minimum  of 
health  and  safety  standards  required  by 
law.  But,  unfortunately,  while  some  of 
the  subsidized  farmers  ride  to  their  banks 
in  a  finely  appointed  Cadillac,  their 
workers  In  all  too  many  cases  eat  little 
more  than  the  dust  of  the  psissing  car 
and  live  in  buildings  unfit  to  even  serve 
as  a  garage. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all  these 
Inequities  and  despite  the  injustices  not 
only  to  the  farmworkers  but  to  all  Amer- 
icans, a  majority  of  this  body  saw  fit  to 
approve  this  measure. 

There  has  been  a  running  battle  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  over  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  deficit  that  this  country  is  headed 
toward  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Pres- 
ident blames  Congress,  saying  he  wants 
to  stop  spending  dollars  that  build  hos- 
pitals and  help  hold  down  health  costs. 
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And  Congress  blames  the  President,  say- 
ing it  wants  to  stop  spending  dollars  for 
Government  boondoggles.  Yet,  when  the 
biggest  giveaway  program  came  up  be- 
fore this  body,  both  the  President  and 
a  majority  of  the  Members  here  teamed 
up  together  to  help  the  fat  cats  keep 
their  Cadillacs  well  greased  and  their 
bank  accounts  bulging. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  temporary  mood 
of  fiscal  insanity  is  ended  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session  will  result  in  re- 
sponsible spending  programs  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  hope  that  oiu-  final  legislative 
scorecard  will  make  winners  of  every 
American  rather  than  the  select  few. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission  re- 
cently awarded  the  St.  Louis  Police  De- 
partment a  license  to  operate  a  televi- 
sion station  on  the  instructional  televi- 
sion fixed  service  channel. 

Because  Federal  grants  were  not  avail- 
able for  this  project,  the  St.  Louis  busi- 
ness community  pledged  the  needed 
$200,000  to  build  and  equip  the  station. 

The  operation  of  this  television  sta- 
tion will  connect  nine  separate  district 
police  stations  and  130  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  4.119-square-mile  St. 
Louis  metropolitan  area  containing  2 
million  people. 

The  relatively  new  concept  of  televi- 
sion in  law  enforcement  will,  it  is  hoped, 
aifford  not  only  communication  within 
the  department  and  local  police  agen- 
cies, but  also  better  training  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  the  coordi- 
nation of  both  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Louis  Jian- 
ior  College  district. 

Of  course,  the  most  advantageous  ef- 
fect is  instant  inter-  and  intra-depart- 
mental  communication  of  stolen  and 
recovered  auto  Information,  photos  or 
drawings  of  subjects  viranted  for  major 
crimes,  missing  persons,  stolen  property, 
nmaways,  strikes  in  progress,  and  pos- 
sible tense  school  situations. 

Having  been  Instnmiental  In  obtain- 
ing the  required  FCC  license,  I  am  great- 
ly encouraged  and  proud  of  the  St.  Louis 
Police  Department's  efforts  and  com- 
mend this  Initiative  to  my  colleagues,  as 
the  law  enforcement  problems  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  are  common  to  all  our  urban 
centers.  The  project  is  discussed  In  the 
July  1970  Missouri  Mimlcipal  Review 
which  follows: 

Law  Entohcement  Ooes  "On  the  Aie"  in 
St.  Louis 

While  all  law  enforcement  agencies  today 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  rising  crime 
and  Increasing  demands  for  police  services, 
only  a  few  have  been  able  to  enlarge  their 
reservoir  of  available  manpower  enough  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  their  greatly-Increased 
workload. 
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Diirlng  the  past  30  years  In  St.  Louis, 
crimes  have  increased  nearly  350  percent,  and 
calls  for  police  service  have  almost  doubled, 
from  272,975  In  1949  to  633.911  In  1969,  while 
the  number  of  police  officers  available  to 
handle  them  has  remained  about  2.000. 

Also,  the  shortening  of  the  pillce  work 
week  to  Industry's  standard  40  hours,  and 
the  granting  of  holidays  and  more  vacation 
time  to  police  officers  has  restated  In  a  17 
percent  decrease  In  the  number  of  actual 
man-hours  worked  by  the  force  during  this 
period. 

Thus.  It  has  become  apparent  that  the 
only  practical  way  of  minimizing  the  problem 
la  to  make  more  efficient  and  effective  use 
of  the  man -power  and  other  resources  pres- 
ently available.  This  realization  has  led  to 
the  birth  and  maturity  of  law  enforcement 
technology  during  the  past  20  years. 

Two  short  decades  ago,  modem  scientific 
methods  and  equipment  were  virtually  un- 
known to  police  departments,  most  of  which 
were  operating  In  substantially  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  been  a  hundred  years 
before. 

The  technological  revolution  which  fol- 
lowed the  Second  Wortd  War  did  not  bypass 
law  enforcement  agencies,  however,  and  since 
then  the  application  of  scientific  tools  and 
methods  to  solving  police  problems  has  be- 
come an  accepted,  everyday  part  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  St.  Louis  Police  Department  baa  al- 
ways been  a  leader  in  applying  modem  scien- 
tific methods  to  the  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment. At  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of 
police  departments  were  keeping  an  ever- 
growing number  of  records  by  hand,  the  De- 
partment m  1948  InstaUed  an  automated  data 
processing  system  to  provide  faster,  more 
accurate  information  storage  and  retrieval. 

In  1964,  the  first  exclusively  pollce-orlented 
real-time  computer  system  In  the  naitlon  was 
Installed  by  the  Department,  and  since  then 
the  system  has  been  constantly  updated  to 
provide  Improved  services. 

Better  communication  has  always  been  a 
key  to  Improved  law  enforcement.  Such  de- 
velopments as  radio  communication,  point- 
to-point  teletype  and,  recently,  oomputer-to- 
oomputer  hookups,  have  all  greatly  eiQMnded 
police  capabilities. 

The  City  of  St.  Louis  is  divided  Into  nine 
districts,  each  of  which  Is  policed  from  a  sep- 
arate command  housed  In  its  own  district 
police  station.  In  addition,  there  are  approx- 
imately 130  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
serving  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  area,  a 
4,119  square  mile  tract  containing  over  2 
million  people  In  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  priorities  for  the 
Seventies  Is  the  establishment  of  better 
communication  and  coordination  among 
these  agencies. 

The  Idea  of  utilizing  tele-communlcatlon 
within  the  St.  Louis  Police  Deptartment  was 
first  conceived  In  1948,  when  commercial 
television  was  bUU  In  its  Infancy.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  cost  of  equipment  for  pro- 
ducing and  transmitting  television  broad- 
casts vras  prohibitive,  so  the  Idea  remained 
dormant,  although  not  forgotten,  for  many 
years. 

By  1967,  the  state  of  television  science  had 
changed  drastically.  The  manufacture  of 
relatively  low-cost  videotape  recorders  and 
cameras  had  made  television  an  important 
Internal  communication  tool  of  many  busi- 
ness firms  and  governmental  agencies. 

During  that  year,  a  committee  which  had 
been  formed  to  study  the  feasibility  of  In- 
stalliitg  and  <^>eratlng  a  television  station 
within  the  Department  recommended  going 
ahead  with  the  project.  An  application  was 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  license  to  construct  and 
operate  such  a  station. 

As  1969  approached.  It  became  evident  that 
the  Department  had  everything  necessaiy  for 
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the  successful  use  of  television  in  police 
w(X'k — a  need  for  Instant  communication, 
the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  operate 
a  station,  and  sufficient  funds  for  operation 
and  upkeep.  The  only  element  missing  was 
the  $200,000  needed  to  buUd  and  eqiilp  the 
station. 

St.  Louis  Is  not  unique  in  the  fact  that 
local  public  doUars  are  in  short  supply. 

Sources  of  funding  from  grants  were  not 
available  for  this  project  as  they  had  been 
tor  other  Department  undertakings,  so  It 
was  decided  to  seek  help  from  the  St.  LoiUs 
business  community. 

A  oommlttee  of  five  officers  of  local  com- 
panies was  formed,  headed  by  W.  R.  Persons, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Emerson  Electric 
Corp.  These  men  contacted  80  St.  Louis  com- 
panies by  mall  and  telephone,  soliciting  con- 
tributions for  the  system.  Only  five  declined 
to  participate,  and  within  four  months,  the 
$200,000  needed  had  been  pledged. 

The  system  was  submitted  for  bids  through 
normal  Depcutment  channels,  and  the  AM- 
PEX  Corporation  was  awarded  a  contract  to 
Inst&U  the  television  equipment. 

Meanwbile  the  license  appUcatton  had 
been  renewed,  and  on  Nov^nber  25,  1969, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
awarded  the  St.  Louis  Police  Department  a 
license  to  operate  a  television  station  on  an 
Instructional  Television  Fixed  Service  chan- 
nel. 

Construction  began  on  the  necessary  bttlld- 
Ing  alterations  and  alr-condltloning  and 
electrtcal  systems  on  December  8  and  the 
system  officially  began  broadcasting  at  a 
dedication  ceremony  on  March  14,  1970. 

The  application  of  television  communica- 
tion to  law  enforcement  problems  Is  a  rela- 
tively new  and  untried  concept.  However, 
it  is  believed  that  It  will  result  in  faster, 
more  c<Mnplete  communication  within  the 
department  and  among  local  police  agencies 
and  in  the  general  upgrading  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  St.  Louis  area  through  better 
training  and  increased  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  St.  Louis  Police  Department  is  the 
first  law  enforcement  agency  In  the  nation 
licensed  to  operate  on  an  educational  tele- 
vision channel,  and  educational  applications 
form  an  Important  part  of  the  programming. 

Immediate  plans  call  for  the  televising  of 
law  enforcement  courses  over  the  station  by 
the  St.  Louis  Junior  College  District,  begin- 
ning with  the  1970-71  school  year. 

About  200  St.  Louis  police  officers  are  cur- 
rently enrolled  at  the  Junior  College,  but 
often  find  attending  classes  Incompatible 
with  the  three-watch  rotation  schedule. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  certain  college- 
credit  covu^es  will  be  broadcast  at  hours  im- 
mediately preceding  or  following  a  normal 
tour  of  duty,  and  taped  for  re-broadcastlng 
before  or  after  later  watches. 

The  University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis, 
which  is  deeply  Involved  in  using  television 
as  an  edw^ational  medium  itself,  also  plans  to 
oiler  courses  over  the  television  station 
through  Its  Administration  of  Justice  Pro- 
gram. 

These  courses  will  be  available  not  only  to 
St.  Lools  Police  officers,  but  to  all  officers  in 
the  metropolitan  area  whose  departments 
are  hooked  Into  the  system. 

Long-range  plans  call  for  the  Depart- 
ment's television  station  to  have  access  to 
television  tape  libraries  kept  by  local  colleges 
and  universities  for  educational  purposes. 

Station  WBF80  Is  not  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision. It  broadcasts  through  the  air.  on  such 
a  high  microwave  frequency  that  It  cannot 
t>e  picked  up  on  regular  home  television 
sets. 

The  broadcast  studio  Is  located  In  the 
Police  Academy,  next  door  to  Police  Head- 
quarters In  downtown  St.  Louis.  From  there, 
the  signal  Is  carried  to  receivers  within  the 
Headquarters  complex  by  cable,  and  broad- 
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cast  by  mlcroware  transmitters  to  outlying 
districts  and  other  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Studio  equipment  Includes  two  cameras 
for  live  traixsmlsslons  or  videotaping,  a  mul- 
tiplex system  for  showing  films  and  slides 
and  two  videotape  recording  systems. 

One  of  these  units  Is  capable  of  recording 
or  showing  two-Inch  videotape,  msJtlng  It 
compatible  with  commercial  television  sta- 
tions and  educational  institutions  which  use 
this  size  tape. 

The  five  field  videotape  sub-systems,  each 
consisting  of  a  camera,  recorder  tind  monitor, 
use  one-inch  tape,  and  are  compatible  with 
the  other  studio  videotape  machines. 

These  units  operate  on  conventional  elec- 
trical power  and  can  record  using  available 
light.  Through  the  use  of  an  Inverter,  they 
can  be  operated  outdoors,  powered  by  an 
automobile  battery.  None  of  the  field  units 
can  telecast  live. 

No  extensive  or  highly  technical  training 
is  required  to  operate  any  of  this  equipment. 
Any  police  officer  can  learn  to  use  a  camera 
or  videotape  unit  with  about  20  minutes' 
Instruction.  Cameras  In  the  Police  Academy 
broadcast  studio  are  operated  by  specially- 
trained  Police  Cadets. 

A  complete  miniature  broadcast  studio  Is 
located  In  a  mobile  television  van,  which  Is 
equipped  with  cameras,  videotape  recorder. 
its  own  audio  system  and  power  supply  and 
portable  cables,  lights  and  related  equipment. 
Monitors  who  are  located  at  various  points 
throughout  the  Police  Academy  and  Head- 
quarters and  in  each  of  the  district  police 
stations.  Llne-of-slght  towers,  required  to 
pick  up  the  microwave  signal,  are  located  at 
each  outlying  reception  point. 

Any  law  enforcement  agency  within  the 
20-mlle  radius  of  the  transmitter  can  hook 
Into  the  system  by  Installing  the  necessary 
tower  and  receivers,  at  a  cost  of  about  $3500. 
Station  WBP80  Is  staffed  by  a  full-time 
civilian  director  and  three  full-time  police 
officers,  in  addition  to  the  police  cadets,  who 
have  other  duties. 

James  J.  Pentz,  a  native  St.  Loulsan  with 
extensive  commercial  radio  and  television 
experience,  was  named  director  of  the  sta- 
tion on  Januarj-  16,  1970.  He  Is  responsible 
for  iKJth  the  prorgammlng  and  technical 
functions  of  the  station.  Technicians  from 
the  Department's  Communications  Support 
Division  keep  the  equipment  in  good  operat- 
ing condition. 

Today's  Information  explosion,  new  tech- 
nological developments  In  the  field  of  law 
enforcement,  and  landmark  court  decisions 
all  present  an  awesome  challenge  to  keep 
ofBcers  Informed  and  up-to-date  on  their 
profession. 

The  versatility  of  televlson  makes  It  Ideal 
for  meeting  this  challenge  through  regular 
brief  in-service  classes  for  all  officers,  spe- 
cialized courses  for  detectives.  Juvenile  of- 
ficers and  other  sp>eclallsts  and  management 
training  for  supervisory  and  command  per- 
sonnel. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  Involve  all  Department  members  in 
short  training  sessions  at  relatively  close  In- 
tervals, because  of  the  extensive  travel  re- 
quired and  resulting  interrupted  tours  of 
duty.  Another  advantage  to  such  televised 
training  is  that  it  Is  available  to  other  area 
law  enforcement  agencies,  many  of  which 
previously  had  no  specialized  training  pro- 
grams available. 

An  Important  advantage  of  television  over 
other  methods  of  training  Is  that  since  only 
one  taping  session  Is  necessary,  which  can 
take  place  at  the  Instructor's  convenience, 
the  best  teachers  and  top  experts  on  a  par- 
ticular subject  can  Instruct  every  officer  In 
the  Department  on  that  subject. 

During  more  Informal,  live  broadcasts,  a 
talk-back  device  located  In  each  district 
station  allows  officers  to  ask  questions  and 
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make  comments  to  the  Instructor  during  the 
class. 

Probably  the  biggest  single  advantage  of 
the  television  system  is  In  the  area  of  Inter- 
and    intra-DepartmenUl    communication. 

For  the  first  time  in  history.  Instant  com- 
munication Is  possible  between  police  de- 
partments on  all  matters  concerning  law  en- 
forcement. Through  use  of  the  talk-back  de- 
vice, Chiefs  or  other  commanders  can  hold 
meetings  to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern without  leaving  their  own  police  sta- 
tions. 

Announcements  from  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissions  and  Chief  of  Police  can  be 
taped  at  their  convenience,  and  then  broad- 
cast at  three  successive  roll-calls,  reaching 
every  member  of  the  Department  within  a 
16-hour  Tcrlod. 

The  transformation  of  roll-call  briefings 
has  also  been  accomplished  through  the  use 
of  television.  Previously,  each  watch  com- 
mander or  desk  sergeant  read  Important 
teletype  messages  which  had  been  received 
since  that  watch  last  went  on  duty  to  the 
assembled  officers  before  they  left  the  sta- 
tion. 

Now  such  briefings  are  handled  In  a  uni- 
form manner  by  one  person,  and  each  officer 
receives  the  same  information.  In  addition, 
up-to-the-minute  stolen  and  recovered  auto 
information  is  provided,  as  well  as  informa- 
tion about  subjects  wanted  for  major  crimes, 
missing  persons,  stolen  property  to  watch  for, 
runaways,  strikes  In  progress,  possible  tenae 
school  situation,  etc. 

Use  of  the  mobile  equipment  allows  officers 
to  photograph  crime  scenes  for  instant  as 
well  as  delayed  study  and  evaluation,  to  get 
a  picture,  drawing  or  description  of  a  sus- 
pect wanted  for  a  major  crime  distributed 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area  within 
minutes  of  the  Incident,  and  to  photograph 
drunk  drivers  In  the  act  for  later  trial  evi- 
dence. 

Just  as  the  automated  data  processing  sys- 
tem which  was  Introduced  Into  the  Depart- 
ment In  1948  was  the  forerunner  of  our  ul- 
tramodern computer  system,  which  Is  now 
linked  on  a  computer-to-computer  basis 
with  data  banks  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies all  over  the  nation,  probably  the  true 
value  of  Station  WBF80  will  not  be  known 
for  several  years. 

The  uses  to  which  the  system  can  be  put 
are  literally  limitless,  and  qtilte  possibly  an 
application  which  has  not  yet  been  thought 
of  or  Is  currently  considered  minor  may  prove 
In  the  test  of  years  to  be  a  tremendously 
Important  advance  In  police  science.  For  all 
of  Its  Immediate  luefulness,  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  explore  the  potential  of  televi- 
sion as  applied  to  law  enforcement. 
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and  her  hard-working  and  dependable 
law-enforcement  oCQcials. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  recently  carried  edi- 
torials highly  critical  of  law  enforcement 
in  Mississippi. 

Statistics  prove  that  Mississippians  r.re 
America's  most  peaceable  and  law  abid- 
ing citizens  and  those  two  newspapers 
are,  I  feel,  morally  bound  to  apologize 
for  their  intemperate  remarks. 

Furthermore,  the  editors  of  those  two 
newspapers  would  far  better  serve  the  in- 
terests of  their  readers  by  focusing  their 
attention  on  the  astounding  crime  prob- 
lems of  their  respective  cities  rather 
than  Mississippi. 

With  crime  at  rate  of  only  740  per 
hundred  thousand.  Mississippians  are  six 
times  more  peaceful  than  New  Yorkers — 
FBI  index,  4,731.5 — and  five  times  as  law 
abiding  as  the  citizens  of  Washington, 
D.C.— FBI,  index,  4,018.8. 

I  am  proud  of  Mississippians  for  con- 
tributing a  social  system  which  respects 
the  law,  the  Constitution,  and  the  rights 
and  property  of  others. 

We  would  live  in  a  better  nation,  with 
less  fear,  if  the  residents  of  other  States 
would  follow  Mississippi's  example. 


MISSISSIPPI    HAS    LOWEST 
RATE  IN  NATION 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure,  and  a  nearly  annual  pleasure 
I  might  add,  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  a  few  plain 
and  simple  facts  about  Mississippi  and 
her  citizens. 

According  to  the  latest  uniform  crime 
reports  published  today  by  the  FBI,  Mis- 
sissippi has  the  lowest  rate,  740  serious 
crimes  per  100,000  population,  in  the 
Nation. 

The  credit  for  Mississippi's  accom- 
plishment obviously  goes  to  her  citizens 


AFTER     18    MONTHS    OF    EFFORT, 
POSTAL  REFORM  IS  NOW  LAW 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1969,  the  opening  day  of  the  91st 
Congress,  I  Introduced  H.R.  4.  pioneering 
legislation  to  reform  the  Nation's  postal 
system. 

On  Wednesday,  August  12.  1970.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  went  to  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment headquarters  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  signed  into  law  a  postal  re- 
form bill.  H.R.  17070,  which  I  introduced 
last  AprU  16. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
been  working  on  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion for  more  than  18  months.  No  subject 
has  been  given  more  thorough  discussion 
and  consideration.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the 
dedication  of  the  members  and  the  staff 
of  my  committee,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  father  of  postal 
reform.  The  law  which  the  President 
signed  on  Wednesday  represents  the 
combined  effort  of  many  people.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding,  of  course,  is  not 
in  the  law  itself,  but  rather  in  the  way 
it  is  administered. 

This  means  the  way  in  which  manage- 
ment and  labor  cooperate  in  installing 
the  modem  and  efficient  fully  financed 
mail  system  which  now  becomes  possible. 

Postal  reform  is  now  law  and  we  will 
watch  carefully  the  steps  toward  imple- 
mentation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  honored  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  bill  signing  ceremony.  As  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the  ver- 
batim transcript  of  the  remarks  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  also  the  prepared  text  of 
the  Postmaster  General : 
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Verbatim  Remarks  of  PREsmxNT  Upon 
Signing  Postal  Reform  Bill 

Mr  Vice  President,  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Members  of  the  Congress,  former  Postmasters 
General,  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  all  of  our 
distinguished  guests  on  this  occasion: 

As  the  Postmaster  General  has  very  elo- 
quently pointed  out,  this  Is  an  historic  occa- 
sion, because  this  particular  Department  Is 
one  that  goes  back  earlier  than  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself. 

As  I  was  reading  some  of  the  history  of 
Postmasters  General  I  have  fovmd  there  have 
been  63.  63  Including  the  three  who  held  this 
office  before  the  Constitution.  I  also  found 
that  there  have  been  some  rather  vivid 
struggles  by  Postmasters  General  to  stay  In 
President's  Cabinets.  Perhaps  the  most  dra- 
matic was  Montgomery  Blair,  Lincoln's  Post- 
master General,  who  for  three  years  was  un- 
der attack  and  finally  was  removed  from 
Lincoln's  Cabinet. 

I  think  what  distinguishes  the  Postmaster 
General  is  that  he  Is  probably  the  first  who 
holds  this  office,  who  Instead  of  fighting  to 
stay  In  the  President's  Cabinet  has  fought  to 
get  out.  And  now  he  Is  getting  out  of  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

THERE   WERE   DOUBTS 

I  know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
when  he  assumed  this  office  that  the  chances 
of  this  postal  reform  being  approved,  and 
now  being  signed  today,  were  considered  to 
be  very,  very  small.  I  told  him  that,  because 
he  said,  "I  will  not  take  the  office  unless  the 
Kappel  Commission's  report  can  eventually 
be  In  whole  or  in  part  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  enacted  Into  law." 

But  he  continued  to  work.  And  when  the 
odds  seemed  most  difficult,  he  became  strong- 
er and  stronger.  And  finally,  this  day  has 
come,  a  day  that  many  thought  coiUd  not 
come  when  he  assumed  this  office  over  18 
months  ago. 

I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe 
the  present  Postmaster  General.  Mr.  Blount. 
"Red"  Blount  as  he  Is  called.  Is  to  go  back 
Into  our  history  to  one  of  America's  famoiu 
humorists.  Josh  BUllngs.  He  was  referring  to 
the  postage  stamp.  He  said,  "Observe  the 
postage  stamp.  Its  usefulness  depends  on  Its 
abUlty  to  stick  to  something  imtU  It  gets 
there." 

Postmaster  General  Blount  has  shown  that 
ablUty.  the  ability  of  the  postage  stamp,  to 
stick  to  something  until  It  gets  there. 

MANT    gave   StJPPORT 

But  I  know  that  he  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  he  could  not  have  done  this  without 
a  great  deal  of  support. 

First,  the  support  of  the  Kappel  Commis- 
sion, the  Kappel  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Johnson,  supported  by  him,  a  bi- 
partisan Commission.  I  am  glad  that  so 
many  members  of  that  Commission  are  here 
today  for  this  occasion. 

And  second,  the  support  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  use  the  word 
Congress  in  terms  that  are  not  partisan.  We 
could  not  have  this  measure,  had  It  not  been 
for  the  bipartisan  support.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  working  together  for  this  re- 
form legislation.  And  I  am  very  happy  that 
so  many  members  of  both  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  of  the  House  and  Senate  leader- 
ship are  here  today,  because  both  parties  and 
both  Houses  deserve  credit  for  what  has  hap- 
pened here  today. 

And  third,  the  support  of  management  In 
the  Post  Office  Department,  a  fine  team  that 
the  Postmaster  General  has  assembled,  who 
worked  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  re- 
form. 

And  fotirth,  the  support  of  the  postal 
unions,  the  postal  vinlons  who  represent 
htmdreds  of  thousands  of  postal  workers. 
Without  their  <"'nport  and  also  the  personal 
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support  of  Mr.  George  Meany.  and  his  orga- 
nization, this  reform  could  not  have  been 
accomplished.  We  are  glad  that  they  are  all 
represented  here  today. 

RESULT    OF     IS     MONTHS    EFFORT 

As  a  result  of  all  of  these  groups  working 
together.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  man- 
agement and  labor,  public  citizens  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  we  have  accomplished  some- 
thing that  very  few  thought  could  be  ac- 
complished even  18  months  ago.  This  Is  the 
American  system  at  Its  best.  This  is  the 
American  system  working  In  a  way  that  we 
all  like  to  see  It  work,  where  we  put  the 
cotmtry  above  the  party  and  where  we  put 
service  to  the  people  above  any  other  Interest. 
And  I  perhaps  could  say  on  this  occasion 
that  as  we  stand  here  we  recognize  that  as 
a  result  of  what  is  being  done  today  three 
things  generally  are  going  to  be  accom- 
plished : 

First,  there  Is  going  to  be  better  operation 
of  this  department,  something  that  every 
Postmaster  General,  the  many  represented 
here  and  all  of  those  In  our  history  have 
always  wanted,  more  efficiency. 

Second,  there  Is  going  to  be  better  serv- 
ice to  those  that  receive  the  mall.  I  wrote 
the  Postmaster  General  three  days  ago  tell- 
ing him  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  said 
here  today.  I  don't  think  he  has  received 
the  letter  yet. 

But  we  also  are  going  to  see  as  a  result 
of  this  better  working  conditions  and  better 
pay  over  the  years  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  work  very  proudly 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  here  In  Wash- 
ington and  across  the  country. 

an  HlSTOaiC  OCCASION 

All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  because 
men  and  women  worked  together  for  a  com- 
mon purpose  that  we  agree  was  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  whole  nation. 

And  so  I  say  on  this  occasion  that  it  is 
historic,  historic  because  the  Postmaster 
General  leaves  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
this  new  organization  Is  set  up. 

I  think  It  would  only  be  proper  on  this 
occasion  If  we  were  to  introduce  those  who 
are  present  who  are  former  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral, because  some  of  the  great  men  In 
America's  political  history  are  here  and  two 
men  who  served  for  eight  years  as  Post- 
masters General.  I  think  there  were  only 
four  In  our  history  who  served  eight  years 
or  longer. 

Mr.  Jim  Parley,  would  you  please  stand 
up? 

Mr.  Arthur  Summerfleld.  who  served  under 
President  Elsenhower; 

Mr.  Edward  Day  from  Los  Angeles,  who 
served  under  President  Kennedy; 

Mr.  Gronouskl,  who  served  not  only  In 
this  position  but  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Poland; 

Mr.  Larry  O'Brien.  I  understand.  Inciden- 
tally, that  among  the  many  things  that  Mr. 
Larry  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Rogers  Morton  dis- 
cuss, there  are  very  few  that  they  agree 
upon,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  they  do 
agree  upon:  There  Is  no  Republican  way  or 
Democratic  way  to  deliver  the  mall.  There 
Is  only  the  right  way  and  that  Is  what  this 
occasion  Is  all  about. 
And  Mr.  Marvin  Watson. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  HAS  A  PROUD  RECORD 

And  now,  finally,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
as  we  move  from  one  era  to  another  let  me, 
m  Indicating  the  promise  of  the  future,  pay 
proper  respect  to  the  past.  The  Post  Office 
Department  has  been  a  political  department 
and  as  each  Administration  changes  the 
offices  have  changed. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  within 
the  postal  service  for  over  196  years  there 
have  not  been  some  of  the  most  dedicated 
Americans. 

I  am  very  proud,  as  all  of  us  are  very 
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proud,  of  the  record  of  this  department.  We 
are  proud  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  In  it,  some  of  them  I  am  sure  imder 
working  conditions  and  for  pay  that  was  leas 
than  they  perhaps  could  have  received  In 
other  positions. 

And  as  we  look  to  that  past,  a  very  proud 
past.  I  think  what  we  all  feel  today  Is 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  In 
the  Post  Office  Department  can  look  to  a 
better  future,  a  better  future  for  them,  and 
as  the  future  Is  better  for  them  It  means 
better  service  for  aU  of  the  American  people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Prepared  Text  of  Postmaster  General  at 
Bill  Signing 
Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of  the  Congress, 
former  Postmasters  General,  distinguished 
guests,  I  take  great  pleasiire  in  welcoming 
aU  of  you  here  today  on  this  very  historic 
occasion. 

You  know  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department  started  more  or  less  when  the 
British  crown  closed  the  doors  of  the  New 
York  Post  Office  on  Christmas  Day,  1775.  It 
wasn't  Included  in  the  Constitution  of  course 
until  1789,  because  we  didn't  have  a  Consti- 
tution xmtll  then. 

The  Congress  actually  first  authorized  It 
In  1782.  It  wasn't  until  President  Andrew 
Jackson's  time  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  officially  Included  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

And  with  the  signing  of  this  historic  leg- 
islation today,  within  a  year  it  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  Cabinet  again. 

This  Is  the  end  of  a  colorful  period.  It  Is 
not  often  in  the  history  of  government  that 
there  Is  a  clear  demarcation  between  the  end 
of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of  another,  but 
this  is  such  an  occasion.  This  period  began 
when  the  malls  were  used  to  tie  a  young 
nation  together,  and  before  it  ended,  that 
same  nation  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  moon 
and  back. 

But  the  great  tradition  of  faithful  service 
that  characterized  the  United  States  mails 
will  not  end  today.  It  will  continue  to  serve 
as  a  tie  that  binds  aU  that  has  gone  in  the 
past  to  all  that  is  yet  to  come.  That  tradi- 
tion served  us  well  as  we  met  tt^e  challenge 
of  seeking  postal  reform.  It  will  serve  us 
well  as  we  rise  to  the  challenge  of  imple- 
menting reform. 

It  is  my  high  honor  today  to  present  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


SAFEGUARD  FOES  INCONSISTENT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Safeguard  Foes  In- 
consistent," the  San  Diego  Union  states 
that  some  foes  say  the  system  is  effective 
and  would  upset  the  nuclear  balance 
while  others  say  it  is  ineffective  and  a 
financial  drain  from  domestic  spending 
priorities. 

The  editorial  points  out  the  fallacy  of 
both  these  argimients  with  the  resulting 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  should 
maintain  its  strategic  deterrent  forces  in 
order  to  deal  from  a  position  of  strength 
at  the  SALT  talks. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
editorial  of  particular  interest  during  the 
Safeguard  debates  and  therefore  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record: 
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Nked  roa  Missilks  Is  Twofold:  SAPSOOAmD 
Foes  Inconsistent 

Senate  critics  of  the  $1.3  billion  Phase  n 
Safeguard  antl-balUstlc  missile  expansion 
base  their  opposition  on  contradictory  be- 
Uefs. 

Some  say  proceeding  with  two  new  ABM 
slt«s  will  harm  the  Strategic  Arms  Umlta- 
tlons  Talks  In  Vienna,  although  last  year's 
decision  to  begin  Safeguard  Phase  I  Is  cred- 
ited with  getting  SALT  under  way.  These 
critics  assume  that  the  Safeguard  system 
would  be  effective  enough  to  protect  our 
strategic  missiles  from  a  Soviet  attack.  This, 
they  say.  would  upset  the  tenuous  nuclear 
balance  of  power  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  risk  a 
rupture  In  disarmament  negotiations. 

Other  opponents,  despite  assurances  to 
the  contrary  from  top  military  experts  of 
the  world's  foremost  technological  nation, 
claim  that  Safeguard  Is  Ineffectual,  and 
merely  siphons  off  in  an  expensively  hope- 
less venture  funds  needed  for  domestic 
projects. 

One  school  of  senatorial  thought  or  the 
other  Is  wrong.  Indeed,  facts  argue  that  both 
are  wrong,  and  consequently  both  Invalid. 

Safeguard  Is  designed  to  protect  the  Mln- 
uteman  ICBM  system,  the  United  States 
land-based  nuclear  missiles  whose  deterrent 
power  protects  all  the  free  world.  Expansion 
of  Safeguard  Is  critically  essential  both  to 
that  deterrent  force  and  to  any  hoi>e  of 
meaningful  results  from  SALT. 

The  Soviet  Unlcn.  for  Its  part,  does  not 
hesitate  to  put  muscle  behind  Its  bargain- 
ing posture  In  Vienna.  Lest  week  It  teeted  two 
8S11  advanced  ICBMs  In  the  northern  Pacific, 
and  resumed  testing  Its  Fractional  Orbiting 
Bombardment  System  satellite  missile.  With 
an  estimated  300  25-megaton  SSSs  and  well 
over  1,000  lesser  SSI  Is  and  SS13s  already 
deployed  throughout  the  U.S.S.R..  and  with 
Moscow  already  protected  by  an  ABM  screen 
of  Its  own.  the  Kremlin  Is  eroding  any  nu- 
clear edge  the  United  States  may  now  possess. 
Concurrently,  Conununist  China  Is  preparing 
an  intercontinental  delivery  system  for  Its 
growing  nuclear  capabilities. 

It  la  obvlotis  that  the  Kremlin  Is  not 
limiting  deployment  of  strategic  arms  while 
waiting  to  see  what  the  SALT  conferees 
decide. 

The  conclusion  has  to  be  that  tinless  the 
United  States  maintains  its  strategic  deter- 
rent forces  at  a  credible  level,  we  will  be 
dealing  from  weakness  at  Vienna. 


BILL  TO  BAN  SEA  DISPOSAL  OP 
CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE  WEAPONS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  make  il- 
legal the  dumping  of  the  agents,  byprod- 
ucts, and  wastes  of  chemical,  biological, 
and  radiological  warfare  into  the  oceans 
and  other  bodies  of  water. 

My  bill  would  provide  stiCT  penalties 
for  any  individual  who  violates  Its  pro- 
hibitions. Fines  of  up  to  $10,000  and 
prison  terms  of  up  to  10  years  could  be 
assessed.  The  effective  date  would  be  the 
first  of  the  year. 

If  this  law  had  existed  2  years  ago,  the 
Army  would  never  have  considered  seal- 
ing rockets  in  concrete  in  such  a  way 
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that  pollution  dumping  became  the  lesser 
of  several  evils.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  containers 
are  now  moving  across  the  country  for 
sea  disposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Second 
District  of  Colorado,  who  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  In  Congress,  are 
intimately  familiar  with  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  chem- 
ical and  biologiciEJ  wsu'fare  weapons. 
They,  and  I.  strongly  opposed  the  efforts 
to  move  toxic  materials  from  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  Arsenal  for  ocean  burial  off 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  last  year.  As  a 
result,  facilities  at  the  arsenal  are  now 
being  developed  to  detoxify  and  destroy 
the  weapons  on  location  in  a  safe  man- 
ner. 

There  are  a  myriad  of  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  disposal  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  Indeed  they  are  pres- 
ently the  subject  of  the  arms  limitations 
negotiations  in  Geneva  which  I  attended 
earlier  this  year.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing covers  only  part  of  the  spectrum 
in  terms  of  bringing  about  a  new  na- 
tional p>olicy  for  handling  these  danger- 
ous materials,  but  obviously,  the  current 
shipment  demonstrates  that  emergency 
action  is  needed. 
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CONGRESSMAN  SHRTVER  ISSUES 
PERIODICAL  NEWSLETTER 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  periodical 
newsletter  which  is  being  sent  to  con- 
stituents of  mine  in  the  Kansas  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  I  should  espe- 
cially like  to  call  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  results  of  my  annual 
opinion  poll  which  are  included  In  the 
newsletter. 

CONCRKSSM.Mf   SHRrVSE'S   NEWSLETTER, 
StTMMER.    1970 

Dear  Friends:  In  this  issue  of  the  news- 
letter i  am  pleased  to  submit  for  your  Infor- 
mation the  final  tabulations  of  my  1970 
Kansas  4th  District  Opinion  Poll  taken  this 
spring.  The  results  are  published  on  page  4. 
More  than  31,000  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned to  me  by  citizens  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict this  year.  This  Is  the  largest  response  In 
the  10-year  history  of  the  poll.  It  Is  Indicative 
of  the  deep  Interest  and  concern  of  many 
citizens  over  the  complex  problems  which 
confront  us  at  home  and  abroad.  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  you  who  took  the  time  to  respond 
to  the  poll.  Many  took  the  opportunity  to 
Include  additional  comments  and  these  have 
been  read  by  me.  Once  again,  I  want  to 
emphasize  how  helpful  It  Is  to  me  In  making 
difficult  decisions  to  have  you  share  your 
opinions  with  me. 

OPINION    POLL   HIOHLICHTS 

It  Is  evident  that  three  main  Issues  are 
uppermost  oh  the  minds  of  Kansas  4th  Dis- 
trict citizens.  These  are:  the  state  of  the 
economy;  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 
♦  problems  relating  to  law  and  order.  Many 
expressed  concern,  too.  over  campus  unrest 
and  violence  and  a  need  for  national  unity. 


As  you  know,  the  questionnaire  was  mailed 
shortly  after  the  President's  decision  to  con- 
duct military  operations  against  North  Viet- 
namese sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  Sixty-nine 
percent  of  those  responding  to  the  poll  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  President's  action, 
and  75%  Indicated  support  for  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  Vietnamlzatlon  of  the  war 
and  U.S.  troop  withdrawals.  The  key  domestic 
Issue  on  the  minds  of  most  citizens  continues 
to  be  Inflation  and  the  troubled  economy. 
Sixty  percent  of  those  responding  said  they 
favor  wage  and  price  controls  as  an  antl- 
inflatlon  weapon. 

Concern  for  our  environment  was  evi- 
denced by  47%  backing  for  higher  taxes.  If 
necessary,  to  finance  an  all-out  Federal  at- 
tack on  pollution.  Strong  support  also  was 
given  by  the  4th  District  resident  to  estab- 
lishment of  an  all-volunteer  army  with  60% 
responding  In  favor  of  recommendations  of 
the  Gates  Commission.  Only  33%  favored 
lowering  the  voting  age  but  76%  favor  elect- 
ing the  President  by  direct  popular  vote. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
many  volunteers  throughout  the  4th  District 
who  helped  address  the  envelopes  for  the 
questionnaire.  Their  assistance  helps  make 
this  yearly  poll  possible. 

BirSINXSS    OPPOBTtTNITT/rEDERAL    PROCUREMENT 
CONrERENCK  PLANNED  AUGtTST  31 

In  an  effort  to  assist  small  businessmen. 
Industries,  and  stimulate  Job  opportunities, 
I  have  requested  Federal  civilian  and  military 
agencies  to  conduct  a  Business  Opportunity/ 
Federal  Procurement  Conference  in  Wichita's 
Centtiry  n  Center  on  Monday.  August  31, 
under  sponsorship  of  The  Wichita  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  In  cooperation  with  the 
City  of  Wichita,  Wichita  Manufacturers' 
Club.  K«"«»»*  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission, Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Small  Business  Administration.  Plans  for 
the  conference  were  discussed  vtrith  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Busch,  president  of  the  Wichita  Cham- 
ber last  April  In  Washington.  Fourteen  civil- 
ian agencies,  and  all  military  departments, 
will  send  top-level  procurement  officers  to 
the  Conference  to  counsel  those  from  the 
Kansas  4th  District  interested  in  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  federal  government.  In  addi- 
tion, at  least  10  major  prime  contractors  will 
be  represented  at  the  Conference  to  discuss 
subcontracting  opportunities.  The  Defense 
Department  has  Informed  me  its  procure- 
ment officers  will  bring  procurement  pack- 
ages of  more  than  t30  million  In  bidding  op- 
portunities to  Wichita.  Further  Information 
on  the  Conference  Is  available  from  The 
Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miller  Build- 
ing, Wichita. 

ON   THE    HOUSE    FXOOR 

Social  Security  Amendmenta 
The  automatic  cost  of  living  adjustment 
for  Social  Security  recipients  has  finally  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
Introduced  my  first  bill  to  provide  cost  of 
living  benefits  in  the  89th  Congress  nearly 
4  years  ago  The  bill  provides  that  benefits 
are  Increased  automatically  according  to  the 
rise  In  the  coet  of  living.  Other  changes  In 
the  House-passed  bill  Include  a  5%  Increase 
In  benefits  effective  Jan.  1.  1971,  equalization 
of  widows  benefits.  Increased  permitted 
earnings  to  $2,000.  and  Includes  provisions  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  services  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

Postal  Reform 
As  the  newsletter  went  to  press.  It  appeared 
that  reorganization  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment was  about  to  become  a  reality. 
Final  congressional  action  was  being  taken 
on  a  bill  which  establishes  an  11 -member 
Commission  to  operate  the  postal  system, 
and  removes  the  mall  system  from  politics. 
The  final  version  of  the  postal  reform  meas- 
ure Includes  a  House-passed  amendment 
providing  that  postal  employees  have  free- 
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dom  of  choice  regarding  membership  In  a 
postal  union,  the  so-called  "right  to  work" 
amendment.  I  supported  this  provision 
which  is  m  keeping  with  our  Kansas  Con- 
stitution. 

Railroad  Retirement 

The  House  has  approved  final  passage  of  a 
bin  to  provide  a  15%  Increase  In  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  to  bring  them  up  propor- 
Uonately  with  Social  Security.  The  Increase 
Is  retroactive  to  January  1,  1970.  The  bill 
also  calls  for  a  study  on  how  to  handle  the 
subsequent  financing  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  to  make  It  actuarially  sound. 
I  supported  this  legislation. 

Lotoering  the  voting  age 

The  House  of  Representatives  approved  a 
Senate-passed  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  which  lowers  by  statute  the 
voting  age  to  18  for  local,  state  and  federal 
elections.  I  have  previously  supported  voting 
rights  legislation.  However,  I  felt  strongly 
that  only  states  have  the  authority  to  de- 
termine voting  qualifications  and  that  the 
only   constitutional   manner   In   which   the 
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Federal  government  can  take  this  responsi- 
bility Is  through  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  believe  that  my  constituents 
want  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opin- 
ion on  lowering  the  voting  age.  and  I  did 
not  propoee  to  deprive  you  of  that  right  by 
voting  for  the  biU  Although  the  bUl  now 
has  been  signed  by  the  President,  It  will  be 
submitted  for  an  early  court  opinion  as  to 
Its  constitutionality. 

Unemployment  insurance 
On  July  23  the  House  passed,  and  I  sup- 
ported, the  final  version  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill.  The  bill  extends  un- 
employment compensation  to  more  than  4 
mlUlon  workers  nationally.  But  of  equal  sig- 
nificance is  the  fact  that  the  bill  provides 
for  an  extended  benefit  period  of  at  least  13 
additional  weeks  for  those  who  already  have 
exhausted  their  benefits.  The  measure  is  now 
on  its  way  to  the  President  for  signing. 

SHXIVEl   BILLS   PASSED 

In  recent  weeks  the  House  of  Reprcsenu- 
tlves  has  passed  the  following  bills  which  1 
have   introduced:    A   bUl   creating   a   Joint 
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Congressional  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment; and  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
providing  for  national  standards  of  air  qual- 
ity and  expediting  enforcement  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  standards.  Restoration  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  Program  which  pro- 
vides a  use  permit  for  federal  recreation 
areas.  Extension  of  the  Great  Plains  Con- 
servation Program  to  assist  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  applying  conservation  programs 
In  10  states  including  Kansas.  A  bill  making 
it  a  felony  to  mail  or  transport  in  interstate 
commerce  any  advertisements  or  solicitation 
intended  to  appeal  to  a  teanton  interest  in 
Bex. 

BHRIVEB  VOTINO  RECOBD 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  provided  each  Congressman  with  a  pre- 
liminary tabulation  of  voting  In  the  House 
covering  the  period  from  January  19,  1970. 
through  July  15,  1970.  Your  Congressman 
has  maintained  a  better  than  97  percent 
voting  attendance  record  on  the  123  roll  call 
votes  during  that  period.  A  final  tabulation 
win  be  avaUable  following  adjotirnment  of 
the  Congress  later  this  year. 


CONGRESSMAN  SHRIVER'S  1970  OPINION  POLL,  KANSAS  4TH  DISTRICT 
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Yes 


No   No  opinion 


1  Do  you  favor  establishment  of  an  »ll-volunUer  Army  » recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission? ...... 

2.  Should  college  deferments  be  eliminated  from  the  selective 

service  law? — - 

3.  Do  you  favor  lowerinj  the  voUng  ije7.  ... --- 

4   The  Safeguard  antiballislic  missile  system  (ABM)  is  currently 

planned  to  protect  2  of  our  missile  sites.  Should  we  expand 
the  system  to  other  sites  in  order  to  safeguard  our  nuclear 
deterrent? 

5.  What  should  we  do  ebout  Vietnam:  .  „  „  .  „.,.. 

(a)  Carry  on  limited  miUUry  Ktion  and  pursue  peace 

talks  in  Paris? -,.--■  v - ". : •■; V" 

(b)  Follow  the  Nixon  policy  of  gradually  phasing  out  U.S. 

troops  and  replacing  them  with  South  Vietnimese?.. 

(e)  Withdraw  immediately? :-.---;  —  v'V 

(d)  Do  you  support  the  President's  decision  to  conduct  • 
military  operation  in  Cambodia  against  Nortll  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  sanctuaries? - 

6.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes,  if  necessary,  to  finance 

an  allout  Federal  attack  on  pollution  of  our  environment?.. 
7   Do  you  favor  Federal  subsidies  for  railroad  passenger  service?.. 
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Yes 


No   Noopinton 


8.  Do  you  favor  wage  and  price  oontrob  n  en  antj-infletion 

weapon? -: •-".: 'V 

9.  Oo  you  favor  busing  schoolchiMrwi  to  achieve  i  better  rectal 

belence? — - --r,--zr — t — ".'; 

10  Should  we  elect  the  President  by  direct  popular  vote?...^ 

11  Should  penalties  for  the  use  or  possession  of  manhuane  be  re- 

duced, and  penalties  for  selling  it  be  increased? --—-r-- 

12.  Oo  you  feel  economic  equality  tor  Kansas  farmer  can  best  be 

established  by;  ^     .-^    ■, 

(a)  Maintaining  present  price  support  policies? 

(b)  Returning  to  free  market  operations? 
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31 


(c)  Providing  increased  btrgaining  power?. 
^d)r  ■ 


vu/  Long-term  retirement  of  crop  acrts? . . 

13.  Do  you  favor  legislation  which  would  limit  daylight  savings  timo 

to  the  3  summer  months  only?...— ———---— ------ 

14.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  Nation  i  No.  1  need  today?  IWost 

frequent  responses  concerned: 

(1)  Law  and  order. 

(2)  Economy. 

(3)  Vietnam. 
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OVERRIDING  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
VETO 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  have  passed  my  vote  today  to  override 
the  President's  veto.  This  bill  was  born 
under  my  chairmanship.  It  is  a  bill  which 
transcends  regionalism,  racism,  and 
partisanship. 

Attached  to  my  remarks  are  a  few  oi 
the  messages  I  have  received  from  var- 
ious people  from  various  organizations: 

Washington,  D.C,  August  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powkix, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  United  States 
urges  you  support  President's  veto  of  educa- 
tion and  independent  offices  appropriation 
bin.  Budget  deficits  In  recent  years  especially 
1968  major  cause  of  painful  inflation  still  not 
yet  overcome.  Continuing  deficits  are  dis- 
service to  American  citizens.  Control  of  budg- 
et calls  for  highest  degree  of  statesmanship  If 
Congress  falls  sustain  veto.  Will  reflect  cal- 
lous disregard  for  taxpayers  who  are  getUng 
fed  up  with  high  coet  of  Government. 
Hilton  Davis. 
General    Manager,    Legislative    Aotion 
Department. 


Nrw  York,  N.T.,  August  13, 1970. 
Hon.  AD.*M  C.  Powell,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

United  Federation  of  Teachers  urges  you  to 
be  present  on  Thursday,  August  13th.  and 
vote  to  override  Mr.  Nixon's  Irrational  veto 
of  EducaUon  Bill  H.R.  16916.  The  way  to 
fight  Inflation  Is  to  provide  education  to 
Increase  the  productivity  of  our  people  who 
are  our  greatest  resotiroe. 

Delay  In  financing  public  education  dan- 
gerously postpones  development  of  skills 
desperately  needed  for  basic  human  dignity 
and  an  adequately  functioning  urban  so- 
ciety. Public  education  must  be  strengthened 
to  eradicate  the  burden  of  ignorance  and  In- 
competence now  menacing  the  very  existence 
of  New  York  and  other  cities. 

Pull  funding  of  authorizations  Is  essential 
for  Initiation  of  Innovations,  and  orderly 
planning  requires  prompt  determination  of 
app^'opriatlons. 

ALBEBT  SHANKXR, 

President,  United  Federation  of  Teachers. 
AFL-CIO. 

Washington,  D.C.  August  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  urge  that  you  vote  to  override  vetoes 
of  vitally  needed  housing  and  education  ap- 
propriations. 

James  T.  Hotisewbight, 
International   President,   Retail   Clerks 
International  Association. 


New  Yobk,  N.Y.,  August  13, 1870. 
Hon.  Adam  Clatton  Powell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  virge  that  you  vote  to  override 
Presidential  veto  of  Education  Bill.  Any 
other  action  would  be  against  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  every  parent  and  school  child  in  your 
dUtrlct. 

Manthel  SrwEK, 
President,  Grosset  A  Dunlap. 

Albant,  N.Y.,  August  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Federal  financial  support  of  the  Nations 
public  schools  IS  critically  needed  therefore 
the  NYS  School  Boards  Association  urges  you 
to  vote  to  override  the  presidential  veto  of 
HR  16916. 

JOKN  E.  OiNTKB, 

President. 

Washington.  D.C,  August  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Poweix, 
Ragbum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  tirgent  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the 
City  of  New  York  In  education  and  urban 
renewal  require  that  the  appropriations  bills 
on  education  and  Independent  offices  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  although  current 
economic  pressures  must  be  recognized. 
There  exist  ntunerous  other  areas  In  which 
apprt^rlate  reductions  can  be  made  that  do 
not  relate  to  the  highest  priorities  of  this 
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city  and  this  Nation.  Accordingly  I  urge  you 
to  do  whatever  you  can  to  override  the 
vetoes  on  theee  urgent  measures. 

John   V.   Lindsat, 
Mayor,  the  City  of  New  York. 

W.\SHiNGTON.  D.C.,  August  13,  1970. 

Hon.  AOAM  C.  POWKLL. 

Washington.  D.C.: 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  Is 
deeply  concerned  and  disappointed  over  the 
President's  veto  of  the  fiscal  1971  HUD  ap- 
propriations bill.  In  1949,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  naUonal  housing  goal  of  a  "de- 
cent home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American."  Practically  each 
year  thereafter  this  goal  has  been  reaffirmed. 
Despite  these  good  intentions  sufficient  funds 
have  not  been  appropriated  to  fulfill  this 
national  commitment.  The  AIA  believes  that 
adequate  funding  of  housing  programs  Is 
one  of  the  highest  ranking  national  priori- 
ties. Accordingly,  we  strongly  urge  that  you 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
Rex  Whitaker  Allen, 

FAtA   President. 

New  York.  N.Y..  August  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell. 
House  of  Representativea, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Powell:  Your  con- 
tinued support  for  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs  will  be  crucial  In  over- 
riding the  President's  dlsasterous  veto  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  BUI  which 
lacludes  allocations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  S1.35 
billion  Conference  Appropriation  for  Urban 
Renewal,  while  $350  million  more  than  the 
presidential  request.  Is  still  nowhere  near 
the  3  billion  to  fund  urban  renewal  appli- 
cations presently  pending  at  H.UX).  The 
funds  appropriated  In  this  bill  are  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  continued  production 
of  low  and  moderate  income  housing  and 
the  revltallzation  of  our  urban  centers  and 
metropolitan  areas.  Your  vote  and  other  ef- 
forts to  secure  these  funds  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Albert  A.  Walsh, 
AdminUtrator,  Neio  York  City  Houaing 
and    Development    Administration. 

New  York,  nTyT,  August  13.  1970. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 
U.S.  Capitul, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  request  your  vote  for  educa- 
tion appropriations  bill.  Maximum  Federal 
support  vital  to  Pordham  University. 
Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J., 

President. 
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action  scheduled  Thursday.  Passage  vital  to 
all  Federal  Wage  Board  employees.  Thanks. 
John  P.  Griner, 
National  President. 

Albany,  N.Y..  August  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Adam  Powell, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

On  behalf  of  the  New  York  State  Person- 
nel and  Guidance  Association,  some  3,000 
counselors  and  college  personnel  workers,  I 
urge  you  to  once  again  vote  to  over-ride  the 
latest  veto  of  education  appropriation  bill. 
We  appreciate  your  January  vote  to  over-ride. 
Loss  of  NDEA  and  higher  education  funds 
could  Jeopardize  very  seriously  the  educa- 
tional programs  urgently  needed  to  avoid 
further  alienation  of  many  young  people. 
Joseph  L.  Norton. 
President.  NYSPGA. 

Brooklyn,  NY.,  August  13, 1970. 
Congressman  Adam  C.  Powell. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington  D.C.: 

It  Is  imperative  that  you  be  present  and 
Join  your  colleagues  to  override  the  veto  of 
the  education  aid  bill  by  the  President.  It 
will  bo  a  disaster  for  the  Nation  and  particu- 
larly for  the  children  of  New  York  City  If 
the  action  of  the  President  Is  not  reversed. 

MtTRRT    BERGTRAUM, 

President,  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y..  August  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC: 

On  behalf  of  the  New  York  Library  Asso- 
ciation. I  strongly  urge  you  to  attend  the 
floor  debate  on  August  13  concerning  the 
Appropriation  Act  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  to  argue  and  vote  for  Its  passage 
over  the  President's  veto. 

John  C.  Frantz. 
Legislative  Chairman,  New  York  Library 
Association. 
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New  York.  N.Y..  August  13,  1970. 
Representative  Adam  C.  Powell. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  urgently  request  your  help  in  overrid- 
ing the  President's  veto  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation appropriation  bill.  This  Is  neither  an 
appropriate  nor  effective  place  to  fight  In- 
flation, and  sustaining  the  veto  would  seri- 
ously delay  the  availability  of  Important 
funds  at  all  levels — colleges,  schools  and  li- 
braries. 

John  T.  Sarcxnt, 
President,  Doubleday  and  Company  Inc. 

Washxnoton,  D.C,  August  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powkll. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Full  appropriations  235-236.  sewer  water 
essential  to  housing.  Urge  yes  vote  veto  orer- 
rtde  Thursday. 

LOTTIB  R.  BaIBA, 

National  Association  of  Home  ButUera. 


PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE  THE  AD 
HOC  INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEE 
OF  BLACK  ILLINOIS  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATORS—II 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 


Washtnoton.  D.C.  August  13, 1970 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powxll. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  your  wholehearted  support  and  vote 
for  KM.  17809  without  amendments.  Floor 


or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  an- 
nounced yesterday  I  am  herewith  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  the  second  part  of  the 
transcript  of  hearings  recently  held  be- 
fore an  ad  hoc  investigating  committee 
of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature. 

The  document  referred  to  follows: 

Chairman  Newhouse.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  press,  I  will  read  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  today. 

The  next  witness  will  be  Patrolman  Pal- 
mer, who  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Patrolmen's  Association.  Follow- 
ing him  wiU  be  Reverend  George  Clements, 
from  Holy  Angels  Church,  who  has  done  ex- 
tensive work,  and  has  extensive  association 
with  the  Patrolmen's  League.  And  Mr.  Don- 
ald Duster,  who  Is  the  Executive  Chairman 
of  the  Chicago  Forum. 

That  Is  our  lineup.  Would  Patrolman  Pal- 
mer come  forward. 

(Witness  sworn.) 

Edward  L.  Palmer,  having  been  first  duly 
'  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chairman  Newhottsk.  Would  you  begin, 
please,  by  identifying  yourself  and  telling  us 
your  position  with  the  Association? 


Mr.  Palmer.  My  name  Is  Edward  L. 
Palmer.  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Afro-American  Patrolmen's  League. 

I  am  a  patrolman  on  leave  of  absence. 
I've  been  on  leave  of  absence  sli:ce  last  Sep- 
tember. 

Chairman    Newhouse.    Can    you    tell    us 
briefly,   were   you    a   founder   of   the   Afro- 
American  Patrolmen's  Association? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  I  was  a  founder. 
Chairman  Newhouse.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
it  Is  all  about? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  reason  why  the  league 
was  formed,  was  for  a  number  jf  reasons.  One 
of  the  most  cognizant  was  the  picture  which 
appeared  in  a  national  magazine  of  a  little 
black  kid,  12  years  old,  who  was  lying  In  a 
pool  of  blood.  This  was  In  Newark.  New 
Jersey,  in  1967. 

What  had  happened  was,  two  white  police 
officers,  with  shotguns,  came  on  the  scene 
of  a  looting.  In  the  process  of  their  shooting, 
they  shot  at  a  looter  coming  out  of  a  store 
with  a  six-pack  of  beer.  They  shot  and  kUled 
this  looter. 

In  the  meantime,  a  half  a  block  down  the 
street  there  was  this  12  year  old  child  who 
had  no  particular  reason  for  being  there, 
but  he  ended  up  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

The  pictures  Indicated  a  complete  callous- 
noss  toward  this  particular  kid's  life.  One 
of  the  inside  pictures  showed  this  white 
policeman  with  a  shotgun,  with  a  cigar  In 
his  mouth,  arrogantly  striding  by  this  child 
lying  In  a  pool  of  blood. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Would  you  say  that 
is  bad  police  work? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Because  the  shotgun  Is 
too  indiscriminate  a  weapon.  A  shotgun  has 
been  outlawed  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 
It  cannot  be  controlled.  It  fires  nine  to  twelve 
projectiles.  As  soon  as  they  leave  the  barrel, 
they  begin  scattering.  It  Is  a  very  dangerous 
weapon.  It  is  a  barbaric  weapon. 

It  Is  a  weapon  that  shouldn't  be  used  at 
all  In  a  highly  populated  area.  And  the 
majority  of  the  cases  that  came  up  with 
the  use  of  a  shotgun  in  the  Chicago  area, 
have  been  on  black  citizens. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Tell  us  the  purpose 
of  the  League? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  purpose  of  the  League  Is 
to  try  to  build  a  new  meaning  and  role  for 
the  black  policemen.  Historically,  black 
policemen  only  work  In  one  community,  and 
that  is  the  black  community. 

This  Image  and  role  that  they  portrayed, 
was  the  role  of  an  "Uncle  Tom; "  a  mercenary, 
an  occupation  army.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
a  number  of  allegations  that  the  black  police 
have  been  more  brutal  on  their  own  people 
than  other  policemen  have. 

This  has  primarily  been  caused  because 
they  do  believe  they  have  no  particular  alli- 
ance to  the  community.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  Is  to  change  that  Image,  and  the  mean- 
ing and  the  name  on  the  sign  on  the  side 
of  the  squad  car  that  we  protect — that  we 
protect  anybody  In  the  community,  whether 
It  be  from  the  criminal  element  or  the  police- 
men that  are  not  oriented  towards  self- 
service. 

ChEdrman  Newhouse.  Do  you  see  that  as 
being  a  conflict  with  the  goal,  or  announced 
goals  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department? 
Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  many  other  reasons. 

There  Is  covert  and  overt 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Let's  talk  about  the 
announced  goals. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Their  announced  goals  Is 
they  do  serve  and  protect  the  community. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  You  are  saying  that 
what  the  Patrolmen's  Association  Is  all  about 
was  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment; as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing the  Police  Department  a  better  Police 
Department,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  making  the  Police  De- 
partment live  up  to  Its  promise.  It  was  to 
make  It  a  true  toward  the  total  community. 
Chairman  Newhouse.  Now,  how  long  were 
you  on  the  Police  Department? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Four  and  a  half  years. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  And  when  was  the 
Partolmen's  Association  formed? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Last  year,  in  June.  June  the 
13th,  1968. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  June  13th,  1968. 

At  that  time,  at  the  time  that  It  was 
formed,  what  had  been  your  record  with  the 
Police  Department? 

What  kind  of  a  cop  were  you? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  received— I  have  served 
in  almost  all  of  the  specialized  units  from 
the  Intelligence  Division  to  the  Youth  Divi- 
sion, and  In  the  Patrol  Division.  I  never  had 
a  day  off  for  disciplinary  action. 

I  never  had  a  day  off  for  brutality.  I  have 
a  number  of  accommodations  for  alleged 
bravery. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  What  has  been  your 
record  with  the  Department  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's  As- 
sociation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  When  we  were  in  the  process 
of  forming  the  League  I  was  In  the  4th  Area 
Youth  Division.  I  was — I  had  served  there  for 
a  year. 

My  efficiency  rating  was  86.  Within  a 
couple  of  months  It  went  down  to  84  and  they 
decided  they  would  have  to  remove  me  from 
the  Youth  Division  because  there  was  some- 
thing about  "Black  Power." 

From  there  I  was  reassigned  to  almost  a 
nearly  all  white  district,  which  Is  the  9th 
District,  one  of  the  highest  white  districts. 

At  that  time,  there  was  a  complement  of 
250  to  300  men,  of  which  eight  were  black. 
Interestingly  enough,  in  this  particular  dis- 
trict, the  black  policemen  were  always  as- 
signed to  the  black  community. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  What  Is  your — was 
your  performance,  In  your  opinion,  any  dif- 
ference after  you  formed  the  association 
than  before? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  I  would  say  It  was  quite 
different.  Before  there  was  quite  a  bit  of 
corruption  on  the  Police  Department,  and  at 
that  particular  time  I  felt  I  could  Justify 
this  particular  type  of  corruption. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Let  me  make  my 
question  clear. 

You  were  a  patrolman  at  one  point  with 
an  efficiency  rating  of  86,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Was  there  anything 
in  the  way  you  conducted  yourself  as  a 
patrolman,  after  the  Association  was  formed? 

Were  you  a  worse  policeman  after  It  was 
formed,  or  were  you  the  same  policeman,  or 
were  you  better? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  I  was  a  better  poUce- 
man,  because  I  no  longer  insisted  on  having 
new  laws  put  in  a  hydraulic  juicer  and 
squeezing  out  the  last  nuances. 

I  believe  I  became  more  compassionate. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  I  condone  breaking 
the  law.  If  a  person  breaks  the  law,  he  would 
have  to  be  arrested. 

There  are,  by  the  same  token,  a  number 
of  laws  on  the  books  dating  back  to  the  18th 
Century. 

One  of  the  laws,  if  you  drove  an  automo- 
bile, you'd  have  to  have  a  man  walking  In 
front  of  it  with  a  red  lantern. 

We  have  some  laws  on  the  books  that  are 
almost  antiquated,  or  as  antiquated  as  this 
particular  law. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  You  are  among  the 
officials  of  the  Association,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Newhottse.  How  many  other  of- 
ficials of  the  Association  are  there,  offhand? 

Can  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  Is  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  members. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Tell  us  what  hap- 
pened with  the  hierarchy  of  the  Association, 
the  other  offlcers,  since  it  was  formed? 

What  has  happened  to  the — to  their  ca- 
reers within  the  department? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Most  of  our  Board  of  Directors, 
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the  six  of  them — well  let  me  start  down  the 
line. 

One  of  our  original  founders,  Frank  Lee, 
was  removed  from  the  10th  District  Vice. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  particular 
unit  up  until  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  League. 

He  was  removed  from  the  Vice  Unit  and 
assigned  to  a  Patrol  Division. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Is  that  a  better  or 
worse  assignment? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Worse.  And  there  is  Jack 
Dubonette.  Jack  Dubonette,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  League,  was  accused  of  being 
off  post.  He  receive  a  couple  of  complaints 
on  his  hair. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  was  supposedly,  or  allegedly 
wearing  his  hair  In  a  natural  style. 

At  exiy  rate,  he  eventually  ended  up  be- 
ing suspended  for  thirty  days  for  allegedly 
being  off  his  post. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  What  bad  been  his 
record  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Again,  exemplary  policeman. 
After  that  he  was  then  assigned  to  the  Youth 
Division. 

This  man  has  a  degree.  He's  been  active 
with  kids.  He  has  a  number  of  citations 
from  community  organizations.  South  Shore 
Commission,  on  how  well  he  was  handling 
kids  in  the  South  Shore  area. 

At  that  time,  the  Police  Department  con- 
tended that  they  only  then  found  out  he 
was  suspended  from  the  Police  Department 
for  thirty  days,  and  they  used  this  for  jus- 
tification for  his  removal  from  the  Youth 
Division. 

Directly  after  that,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Traffic  Division  In  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
and  put  on  one  of  the  coldest  comers  In 
the  Loop. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Is  that  an  advance- 
ment or  demotion? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Demotion  again. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Where  was  he 
placed? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  believe  It  was  at  the  corner 
of  Wacker  and  State.  I  would  have  to  check 
with  him  on  the  exact  location.  I  can  get 
that. 

There  is  the  matter  of  Curtis  Carlson,  our 
Vice  President. 

Curtis  Carlson  was  on  leave  of  absence.  He 
was  attending  Roosevelt  University  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  League.  Up  to 
that  time,  he  was  an  evidence  tech. 

After  the  formation  of  the  League  he  was 
removed  from  the  Evidence  Tech  Division  and 
put  on  the  CTA  Task  Force  Detail,  which  it  Is 
rumored.  Is  the  burial  detail.  This  Is  a  detail 
that  has  a  particular  onus  to  it. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  This  was  after,  I  take 
it,  the  League  was  formed? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  May  I  interrupt?  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of 
Senator  Chew,  that  Just  came  In. 

Mr.  Palmes.  The  next  person  Is  our  secre- 
tary, Nate  Silas. 

He  was  working  as  an  evidence  tech.  He 
was  also  attending  Roosevelt  University.  Up 
until  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
League,  he  could  always  work  out  with  his 
Sergeant  a  schedule  that  would  allow  him  to 
attend  college. 

At  that  time,  they  decided  that  he — he 
cotild  not  get  a  schedule  that  would  allow 
him  to  continue  college  and  remain  an  evi- 
dence tech.  So  he  asked  for  a  transfer,  and  In 
the  transfer  he  was  reassigned  to  the  CTA 
Task  Force. 

Chairman  Nevthouse.  What  happens  to 
you  when  you  go  to  the  CTA  Task  Force? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  when  you  go  to  the  CTA 
Task  Force,  you  are  assigned  to  a  post  in  one 
of  the  subways,  where  It  Is  usually  rather 
damp  in  the  wintertime;  rather  cold. 

It  Is  a  complete  different  experience.  You 
are  confined  to  a  particular  area.  While  in 
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the  Patrol  Division,  you  are  mobilized.  You 
have  a  heater. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  It  Is  one  of  the  more 
undesirable  tasks? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  The  request  that 
Silas  made,  was  it  a  request  that  is  normally 
granted? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Up  untU  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  League,  he  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  getting  a  particular  as- 
signment; working  his  hours  so  he  could 
continue  with  his  schooling. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Please  continue. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Then  there  is  a  matter  of  one 
of  our  Board  members  that  was  formerly  In 
the  Gang  Intelligence  Unit. 

At  that  time,  he  decided  that  his  nature 
was  not  compatible  with  this  particular  unit 
and  he  asked  for  reassignment. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Would  you  give  us 
his  name? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Saffold. 

Representative  Washington.  What  was  It? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Harold  Saffold.  He  was  reas- 
signed to  the  CTA  Task  Force. 

Then  there  is  myself,  after  the  formation 
of  the  league.  I  was  working  in  the  9th  Dis- 
trict. And  after  the  formation  of  the  League 
I  was  assigned  to  the  CTA  Task  Force. 

And  then  there  is  Renault  Robinson,  the 
President  of  our  association.  Prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  League,  he  was  again  an 
exemplary  policeman.  He  worked  In  the  lOth 
District.  He  led  the  District  in  Vice  arrests. 

He  had  a  number  of  condemnations.  Di- 
rectly after  the  formation  of  the  League,  he 
was  transferred  out  of  the  Vice  Unit  and  as- 
signed to  the  3rd  District. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Would  you  say  that 
of  the  men  you  have  named,  who  belong  to 
the  Patrolmen's  Association,  that  these  were 
men  that  were  the  best  of  the  better  type  of 
policeman  that  you  had? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  There  were  your  younger 
police  officers. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  I  Just  wanted  to  go 
to  the  quality  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Either  to  get  assignment 
to  either  the — as  an  evidence  tech,  the  Vice 
Division,  the  Youth  Division,  aU  these  are 
specialized  fields,  and  they  demand  the  best 
men. 

All  these  men  have  worked  in  specialized 
vmlts.  According  to  the  Police  Department's 
own  standards,  they  were  above  the  aver- 
age cut  of  policemen. 

Representative  Washington.  In  other 
words,  these  promotions,  they  were  not  light- 
ly given? 

Mr.  Palmxs.  No.  They  were  not  lightly 
given. 

Representative  Washington.  And  presum- 
ably not  Ughtly  taken  away? 

Mr.  Palmes.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Pa- 
trolman Robinson  was  one  of  the  younger 
vice  detectives  in  the  City.  He  also  served  as 
Vice  Coordinator  for  the  10th  District  when 
Sgt.  Barrett,  the  10th  District  Coordlnat<M' 
was  on  vacation.  They  thought  highly  of 
him. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Sen.  Chew. 

Senator  Chew.  Mr.  Palmer,  as  you  know,  I 
Just  got  here.  I  called  Sen.  Newhouse  and 
told  him  I  would  be  late. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  after  the  for- 
mation of  this  League,  that  most  of  the  mem- 
bers have  been  harassed  by  the  hierarchy 
in  the  Police  Department? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Chew.  Do  you  have  a  future 
though  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Police  De- 
partment has  in  itself  Intention  to  actually 
get  rid  of  the  main  body  of  your  League  and 
Its  members.  In  the  sense  of  finding  things 
to  possibly  fire  them  for? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  only  way  that  I  could 
answer  that.  Is  that  Patrolman  Robinson  Is 
now    under    suspension.    Our    Sergeant-at- 
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Arms.  Jack  Dubonette.  hM  b««n  suspended 
for  Uilrty  days  In  the  past. 

Up  to  this  Ume.  there  seemed  to  be  some 
type  of  attempt  to  at  least  circumvent  the 
League.  Interestingly  enough,  when  there 
was  a  breakdown  In  law  and  order  at  the 
U  S  Customs  House,  when  they  had  Rev.  C. 
T  Vivian  trapped  In  a  squad  car  for  four 
hours  and  the  police  were  unable  to  do  any- 
thing "about  It,  and  one  of  the  State  Senators 
tried  to  get  Into  the  buUdlng,  and  the  police 
were  not  able  to  provide  him  that  particular 
protection,  yet  when  Rev.  Jaclsson  called 
upon  the  League  and  asked  for  protection 
in  order  to  get  him  Into  a  Federal  Hearing. 
we  supplied  that  protection,  and  C.  R.  num- 
bers—complaints were  registered  against  the 
members.  ,         .     ,  „ 

The  only  attempt  they  make,  Is  not  or  a 
vigilante  committee,  but  rather  an  organiza- 
tion which  serves  as  a  protecUon  to  people, 
and  this  U  weU  within  their  scc^>e.  C.  R. 
numbers    are    pending   on   these   parUcular 

men. 

Senator  Chew.  That  C.  R.  numbers  are 
complaint  numbers  that  are  registered  by 
the  PoUce  Department  against  the  Individ- 
uals who  participated  in  the  protecUon  of 
Rev.  Jackson? 

Mr.  Pauidi.  Yes. 

Senator  Chsw.  Are  you  aware  that  there 
are  some  union  officials  that  have  round-the- 
clock  protection  from  the  Police  Department, 
365  davs  a  year,  on  and  off  duty? 

Mr.  P.\LMEK.  .'Vs  I  understar.d  It,  some  Alder- 
men have  that  protection,  too. 

Senator  Chew.  Are  you  differentiating  be- 
tween you  protecting  Rev.  Jackson  and  other 
members  of  the  Department  protecting  cltl- 

Eens?  ., 

Mr  Palme*.  Yes,  I  would  say  It  was  dis- 
criminatory. I  would  also  say  that  If  there  Is 
a  vacuum  that  exists  In  the  protection  of 
human  life,  we  have  already  saw  what  hMB 
happened  to  Dr.  King.  We  have  seen  what 
happened  to  the  Kennedy's,  and  we  have  seen 
what  happened  to  Malcolm  X. 

All  these  people  were  killed  by  assassins 
bullets. 

What  the  League  is  contending,  the  De- 
partment would  not  extend  Itself  to  overt 
protection  of  people.  And  someone  has  to  mi 
that  void. 

Senator  Chiw.  Is  there  a  police  role  where 
a  policeman  cannot  wear  his  uniform  tinle« 
he  is  pursuing  his  duty? 

Mr.  Palmer.  According  to  the  Director  of 
the  UD,  he  did  some  research,  and  he  con- 
tends he  can  find  no  rule 

Senator  Chew.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
plaints against  the  men  who  were  protecting 
Rev.  Jackson  were  nied  because  they  were 
on — in  official  uniform? 
Is  that  about  the  size  of  It? 
Mr.  Palmek.  WeU  I,  believe  the  Police  De- 
partment backed  away  from  that.  They  con- 
tend that  they  just  want  to  set  up  a  proce- 
dure to  determine  the  propriety  of  the  act 
Itself.  They  have  moved  away  from  the  lde» 
of  In  uniform  or  out  of  tmlfonn. 

Senator  Chxw.  Do  you  feel  U  you  dl»- 
assoclated  yourself  from  the  League  you 
would  be  placed  back  In  one  of  the  positions 
you  previously  held? 

Mr.  Palmxk.  That  Is  pure  supposition.  First 
of  all,  I  doubt— if  the  police — of  anybody 
getting  a  favorable  assignment  or  getting 
some  type  of  favor.  In  the  light  of  the  pro- 
tection of  people,  then  this  U  on*  of  the 
things  that  I  cannot  bargain  with. 

Senator  Chxw.  I  recall  when  Frank  Tsrry 
was  on  acUve  duty,  he  held  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Chicago  Patrolmen's  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  that  time  Frank  Terry  did 
nothing  but  run  the  ofSce,  and  he  was  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

And  that  u  an  organisation  that  has  many 
mambeis  outslds  at  tb»  dspartment.  I  be- 
Uers  subs«iu«nt  to  SupsrtntaadMit  WUkxi 
It  was  deslrsd  tbat  Ftank  Tany  oould  no 
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longer  be  a  policeman  and  carry  on  this  kind 
of  activity,  which  he  carried  on  with  the 
Chicago  Patrolmen's  Association. 

Do  you  feel  you  should  have  some  leeway, 
as  a  policeman,  to  operate  this  organleatlon 
within  the  Department  as  other  organiza- 
tions are  being  operated? 

Mr.  Palmeh.  Yes.  We  feel  that  one  of  the 
things  that  are  particularly  Irritating  to  us, 
that  where  our  poeters  are  put  on  the  bul- 
letin board,  they  are  ripped  off. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  one  sign 
which  we  asked  for  approval  by  the  Director 
of  Public  Information  for  the  Police  De- 
partment, and  he  contended  that  the  word 
"Brother"  was — would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Department. 

It  said,  "Brothers,  Unite."  That  would  not 
be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Department. 
We  wanted  to  use  Just  the  word  "unite". 
Then  he  deflnitely  said  that  the  word 
"unite"  wivs  not  within  the  best  interest  of 
the  Department. 

Senator  Chew.  Is  there  another  organlza- 
Uon  that  Is  operating  like  the  Black  Patrol- 
men's League? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  believe  the  organization  that 
you  are  referring  to  Is  the  Afro-American 
Negro  Police  Association. 

Senator  Chxw.  Are  they  being  harassed 
similar  to  your  organizational  members? 

Mr.  PALMER.  I  really  couldn't  tell  you.  You 
see  different  organizations  pull  different 
things. 

We  are  not  an  association — a  social  club 
or  social  organization.  What  we  are  seri- 
ously engaged  In  Is  the  protection  of  the 
community. 

Senator  Chxw.  And  they  doot  have  that 
function  at  this  Ume? 
Mr.  Palmer.  No. 
Seiiator  Chxw.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  Newhotjsx.  Has  there  been  any 
attempt  to  elicit  the  aid  of  the  white  police- 
men's organizations? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  number  of  white  pdloemen 
are  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of  the  dis- 
parage of  Justice. 

Chairman  Nxwhoxjsx.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  attitude  of  these  organizations. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  attitude  of  the 
organizations  has  been? 

Mr.  Palmkb.  Yes.  One  of  the  organizations 
allegedly  made  the  allegation  that  we  are 
a  Black  Panther  Organization. 

When  pressed  on  this  Issue,  as  to  whether 
we  were,  the  President  of  this  particular 
organization,  was  pressed  as  to  where  he 
got  this  particular  type  of  information,  and 
he  contended  that  he  got  it  from  Inform- 
ants. 

Which  brings  out  the  Idea  in  a  Police 
Department  who  watches  tiie  p(dlce;  the  In- 
formants  watch   the  police. 

Chairman  Nxwhouse.  Have  you  run  Into 
any  problems  with  your  fellow  officers? 
Mr.  PAI.MXR.  Would  you  be  more  specific? 
Chairman     Nxwhousx.    With    your    col- 
leagues;  white,  black. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Well,  yes.  As  this  insist- 
ence for  impartial  Justice  Increases,  the  cas- 
ual brutality  that  goes  on  In  the  district 
stations,  attempts  to  be  cured. 

I  believe  in  one  of  the  South  Side  dis- 
tricts, what  happened  was  there  was  a  black 
youth  that  was  being  beaten  out  in  the 
parking  lot  of  this  particular  station.  A  black 
policeman  came  on  the  scene  and  told  them 
they  would  have  to  stop  beating  thU  kid  or 
face  the  consequences. 

The  consequences  we  hope,  were  what  has 

been  happening  In  the  Marine  Corps,  and 

what   Is   hs^penlng   In    the   United   States 

Army. 

Chairman  NxwHOtrsx.  You  then  are  aware 

f  of  dUBctatles  between  fellow  ofBcersT 

Ifr.  Palmxx.  Yes.  There  have  been  fisti- 
cuffs between  black  and  white  poUcemen. 
This  Is  a  dangerous  element,  for  the  simple 
reason  tbat  these  men  are  armed. 
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Chairman  Newhodse.  Is  there  a  quoU 
system  for  Uckets  and  arrests  within  the 
Police  Department? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  I  believe  the  Chief  of 
Pattol,  eventually  acknowledged  there  was 
a  quota  system  on  tickets. 

And  lu  the  Task  Force  units,  in  order  to 
work  plainclothes,  there  Is  a  point  system. 
The  number  of  arrests,  what  type  of  arrests, 
especially  felony  arrests,  woiUd  give  you  the 
leeway  to  move  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
uniformed  and  for  a  month,  at  least,  work 
in  plainclothes. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Does  this  quota  sys- 
tem encourage  normally  good  cops  to  go  out 
and  harass  the  community  In  order  to  ful- 
fill their  quota? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  What  happens  at  your 
roUcalls,  the  Watch  Commander  will  come 
down  and  ask  to  see  everyone's  book;  traffic 
book,  ticket  book,  citation  book.  And  he'll 
go  through  It  and  find  out  when's  the  last 
time  you  issued  a  citation. 

If  you  haven't  Issued  a  citation  In  quite  a 
while,  you'll  be  assigned  to  an  unfavorable 
detail.  For  example,  parades— if  you  are 
working  special  equipment,  you  might  be 
removed  from  special  equipment. 

Chairman  Nbwhoosx.  So  there  is  things 
done  subtly.  ^ 

Does  anyone  ever  say  you  have  to  get  "X 
number  of  tickets? 

Mr.  Palmxr.  When  the  Watch  Is  first  com- 
ing on,  at  roU  call,  thU  would  be  mentioned 
openly,  that  "I  want  you  to  get  so  many 
movers." 
The  term  for  a  traffic  violation.  Is  "mover. 
"I  want  everybody  to  get  me  a  mover  to- 
night." of  course,  this  Is  never  written  down 
on  a  paper,  for  obvious  reasons. 

What  happens.  Is  the  issuance  of  tickets 
has  become  a  big  business,  and  I  would  say 
that  the  take  for  traffic  tickets  reaches  up 
In  the  minions. 

Chairman  Newhoxjsx.  What  affect  does  this 
have  on  conmi unity  relations? 

Mr.  Palmxr.  Let  me  give  you  one  particu- 
lar unit.  The  Task  Force  has  been  involved 
for  the  purpose  of  going  Into  a  community, 
and  experiencing  a  number  of  high — a  higher 
Index  of  crimes;  burglaries,  robberies,  rapes, 
et  cetera. 

When  they  move  into  this  particular  area, 
ttiey  also  move  Into  It — with  the  area,  the — 
the  way  they  are  going  to  have  to  curve  this 
Is  traffic  stops.  They  are  going  to  stop  "X" 
number  of  cars  and  search  these  cars. 

First  what  becomes  a  laudable  attempt  to 
serve  the  community.  It  becomes  where  the 
citizens  are  Jerked  out  of  their  cars  and  In 
the  process  they  may  be  served  a  ticket. 

Tou  have  more  policemen  in  an  area  to 
give  out  tickets  and  they  give  out  tickets. 

The  Task  Force  would  work  primarily  In 
black  communities.  It  has  no  control  factor  as 
the  district  has,  where  a  resident  can  go  In 
and  see  the  District  Commander  and  make  a 
complaint. 

What  he  does.  If  a  Task  Force  ta  working 
in  that  community,  there  Is  no  control  by 
the  community,  because  the  Task  Force  only 
works  in  that  community  for  four  or  five 
days. 

In  addition  to  that,  over  the  District  Com- 
mander you  have  a  Deputy  Chief  that  Is  sta- 
tioned in  this  area.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  Task  Force  does  not  have  a  Deputy  Chief 
to  report  to. 

Representative  Wabhinotok.  You  have 
cited  seven  Individual  instances,  which  you 
call  baiaasment  of  oflksers  of  the  Afro- 
American  Policemen's  League;  plus  you  cite, 
I  guess  you  would  call  it,  an  harassment  of 
the  Afro-American  Policemen's  League  that 
was  escorting  Rev.  Jackson  to  the  hearings 
two  weeks  ago. 

Do  you  have  any  other  Incidents  of  har- 
assment of  members  of  the  League,  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  afllUated  with  the  Afro- 
American  Patrolmen's  Association? 
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Mr.  Palmes.  No.  What  you  will  find,  that 
the  members  of  the  League  are  questioned 
by  their  white  colleagues,  "What  side  are 
you  on?" 

Their  answer,  they're  on  the  side  of  Jus- 
tice. You'll  find  their  boxes  stuffed  with  gar- 
bage and  words  scrawled  on  the  washroom 
walls. 

Representative  Washington.  What  about 
posted  notices? 

Do  you  get  any  cooperation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  cooperation  in  posting  of 
our  posters. 

Representative  Washinoton.  Do  other  or- 
ganizations, such  as  cited  by  Senator  Chew? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  For  some  reason  their 
posters  seem  to  stay  up. 

There  Is  a  board  right  by  the  Sergeant's 
desk.  And  he  Is  there  to  see.  The  COP  POP 
stickers  are  able  to  stay  up  there  for  some 
reason  or  other,  where  ours  are  torn  down. 

Representative  Washington.  Your  organi- 
zation Is  a  legal  organization,  duly  consti- 
tuted? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Representative  Washincton.  I  had  planned 
to  ask  you  spell  that  out  In  a  little  more 
detail,  the  purpose  of  your  organization. 

You  have  here  a  statement  of  purpose  here. 
Would  you  care  to  read  It  Into  tae  record? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

"Whereas,  the  entire  black  population  has 
a  serious  interest  In  Improving  the  quality 
of  life  In  the  black  community  and 

"Whereas,  the  historical  role  between  black 
police  officers  and  the  black  community  has 
not  been  a  constructive  one,  and 

"Whereas,  the  time  of  social  and  economic 
crisis  In  which  we  live  requires  that  the 
black  community  marshal  all  of  Its  forces  in 
a  positive  way  and 

"Whereas,  the  black  police  officers  of  the 
Afro-American  Patrolmen's  League  have  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  Improving  their  per- 
formance as  police  officers  to  the  end  that 
they  may  exercise  their  authority  with  com- 
passion and  understanding  in  order  to  be  of 
positive  benefit  to  the  black  conununity  and 

"Whereas,  the  black  community  Is  appre- 
ciative of  this  new  orientation  on  the  part 
of  black  police  officers  and 

"Whereas,  black  policemen  and  the  black 
community  need  to  be  supportive  of  each 
other  In  order  to  achieve  the  desired  Im- 
provement In  the  quality  of  life  In  black 
neighborhoods. 

"Be  It  resolved: 

"1.  That  the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's 
League  pledge  Itself  to  the  support  of  all 
community  efforts  devoted  to  establishing 
respect  for  black  manhood,  black  women- 
hood  and  black  pride  within  the  law; 

"2.  That  the  black  community  will  ac- 
cept and  support  the  efforts  of  the  Afro- 
American  Patrolmen's  League  to  reverse  the 
distrust  and  hostility  toward  black  police 
officers; 

"3.  That  the  black  community  and  tlie 
Afro-American  Patrolmen's  League  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  proposition  that  law  en- 
forcement may  be  practiced  by  black  police 
officers  with  compassion,  understanding  and 
efficiency; 

"4.  That  the  goal  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers will  become  the  employment  of  oour» 
tesy  and  compassion  rather  than  the  mer« 
absence  of  brutality; 

"5.  That  the  black  community  and  the 
black  police  officers  will  respect  the  sanctity 
of  human  life  whether  clothed  in  a  poUoe 
uniform:  a  prison  uniform  or  civilian  drees; 

"6.  That  the  black  community  and  the 
black  police  officers  will  be  mutually  sup- 
portive of  efforts  to  bring  about  a  new  com- 
munity where  unity  of  purpose  and  recog- 
nition of  ability  of  the  black  heritage  will 
be  a  deterrent  to  crime; " 

Where  moral  authority  Imposed  from 
within  will  govern  human  relationships 
rather  than  technical  legalism: 
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And  where  those  of  us  who  are  black  vrlll 
be  able  to  live  lives  of  beautiful  fulfillment. 

Representative  Washington.  Let  me  ask 
you  one  or  two  other  questions. 

One  is,  that  it  Is  bandied  about  In  cer- 
tain circles  that  your  organization  Is  racist. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  First  of  all.  that  is  an 
area — we  are  not  a  racist  organization.  What 
we  are  talking  about,  since  the  only  place 
the  black  police  officers  can  serve  Is  the 
black  community.  It  is  our  first  concern  down 
In  tbat  area. 

What  we'd  like  to  do.  Is  to  create  lni4>artlal 
Justice,  fairness,  the  cessation  of  this  bru- 
tality throughout  the  community. 

On  that  one  point  I  would  like  to  make 
this  particular  statement: 

That  while  we  are  an  alleged  racist  orga- 
nization, simply — simple  reality  demands  we 
state  for  the  record,  we  contend  that  the 
Chicago  Police  Department,  as  It  Is  presently 
constituted,  is  both  a  segregationist  in  Its 
structure  and  racist  In  the  formation  of  Its 
policy. 

Representative  Washxnoton.  In  other 
words,  you  admit  that  the  black  police  offi- 
cer has  a  bad  Image  in  the  black  community, 
and  you  want  to  do  something  about  It? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Representative  Washington.  What  Is  the 
Image  of  the  black  police  officer  In  the  white 
community? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Obviously  over  the  last  four 
or  five  years  almost  all  of  the  civil  disturb- 
ances, riots,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it 
have  been  started  by  a  particular  police  In- 
cident. We  feel  there  are  some  white  police 
officers  that  are  oriented  toward  improve- 
ment and  compassion  for  the  particular  oom- 
mtinlty. 

But  the  simple  reality  is,  they  are  dis- 
trusted by  the  community.  And  If  they  are 
distrusted  by  the  community,  this  makes 
their  efforts  largely  ineffective. 

Representative  Washington.  And  this  in- 
cident of  white  policemen  and  black  people, 
simply  gives  credence  to  the  Image  the  white 
police  officer  has? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  And  the  white  officer  Is 
not  familiar  with  the  life  style  and  back- 
ground of  black  people.  Just  as  I  am  not 
famlUso-  with  the  life  style  of  the  people  of 
Polish  or  Italian  heritage. 

Representative  Washington.  You  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  discipline  of  police  officers 
for  alleged  minor  infractions? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Representative  Washington.  You  previous- 
ly detailed  that  for  us. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  What  would  nonnally 
happen,  the  complaint  would  largely  be  regis- 
tered either  by  a  citizen  or  a  supervisor. 

This  complaint  would  then  be  forwarded 
to  the  nD,  Internal  Investigation  Division, 
where  an  Investigation  of  the  allegation  or 
allegations  would  be  made. 

If  an  allegation  was  serious  enough  in 
nature.  It  would  then  be  forwarded  to  the 
Police  Board.  At  the  Police  Board,  the  patrol- 
man In  question  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  explain  his  version  of  what  happened. 

However,  he  would  not  be  afforded  the  pos- 
sibility of  legal  service  or  legal  counsel.  At 
that  time.  If  they  so  decided — see,  there  are 
two  Boards — one  Is  the  Internal  PoUce 
Board.  That  Is  composed  of  lieutenants  and 
captains;  that  they  make  a  recommendation. 

Then  It  would  go  to  another  police  board, 
which  Is  compoeed  of  citizens.  And  If  the 
allegation  was  serious  enou^,  there  oould  be 
grounds  for  dismissal. 

But  this  is  all  done  basically  without  due 
process,  because  the  man  Is  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  face  his  accuser  or  the  priv- 
ilege of  counsel. 

Representative  Washincton.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  possible  xinder  this  system  for  an 
individual  to  be  banned  by  his  supeiloi*, 
and  possible — ^possibility  that  he  could  be  dls- 
dpllned.  suspended  iq>  to  80  days,  wltbout 
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any  recourse  other  than  the  Internal  Investi- 
gating bodies? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Right. 

Representative  Washington.  And  this  Is  an 
area  of  dissension  among  police  officers  black 
and  white? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Black  and  white. 

Representative  Washington.  Does  It  con- 
tribute to  lowering  the  morale? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  Obviously  it  does  Involve 
the  lowering  of  morale,  for  the  simple  fact 
that  poUcemen  are  agencies  of  the  law,  and 
they  enforce  the  law. 

They  are  more  cogniz.'\nt  perhaps  of  the 
manifestations  of  particular  ordinances,  et 
cetera.  But  by  the  same  token,  being  aware 
of  these  particular  manifestations  of  the  law, 
they  are  then  not  given  the  same  privilege 
that  a  criminal  or  a  citizen,  or  anyone  else 
in  this  society  would  normally  be  afforded. 

Representative  Washincton.  In  other 
words,  the  so-caUed  non-serious  allegations, 
there  are  none  of  the  procedviral  safeguards; 
counsel,  right  to  cross  examine,  written 
notice,  and  appeal,  and  all  of  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Right. 

Representative  Washington.  I  take  It  then 
that  your  organization  would  welcome  per- 
haps legislation  in  this  field? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  we  would  deflnitely  rec- 
ommend legislation  In  this  field. 

Chairman  Nxwhouse.  Rep.  Washington  I 
believe  said  non-serlous  allegations. 

Representative  Washington.  I  was  tislng 
his  language. 

Weren't  some  of  the  aUegatlons,  such  as 
not  wearing  a  hat,  which  Is  not  serious? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Chairman  Newhottsx.  Well  take  a  five 
minute  recess. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Chairman  Newhouse.  I  wonder,  would  Mr. 
Palmer  resume  his  seat,  please. 

Senator  Chew,  I  beUeve  you  were  about 
to  address  some  questions  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

Senator  Chxw.  Mr.  Palmer,  for  the  record, 
I  want  this  known  that  this  fact-finding 
committee  is  not  here  to  attack  the  poUce 
department  as  such,  nor  are  we  here  to 
make  any  kind  of  indication  that  a  police 
department  is  not  necessary. 

And  I  further  want  to  state  that  I  beUeve 
that  within  the  police  department  we  have 
some  exceUent,  quaUfied  officers,  both  black 
and  white.  And  I  further  feel  that  the  police 
department  can  also  be  Improved.  What  we 
are  trying  to  ascertain  here,  is  a  way  to  help 
the  poUce  department  grow  into  a  unit  that 
can  be  recognized  as  ministering  fairness 
throughout  the  department.  Now,  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  you  some  pretty  strong  questions. 

Repreeentative  Washincton.  Senator  Chew, 
wont  you  let  Mr,  Palmer  comment  on  your 
remarks  first. 

Senator  Chxw.  Tes.  Td  like  to  have  a 
comment. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Obviously  we  are  Interested  In 
the  Improvement  of  the  department,  because 
the  way  it  Is  presently  constituted,  you  have 
a  number,  as  you  stated,  of  very  good  poUoe 
officers.  And  these  are  black  and  white  poUce 
crfDcers,  that  are  doing  a  good  Job. 

However,  there  are  elements  that  almost 
negate  the  control  of  a  man  In  a  control 
position.  When  we  say  the  Department  Is 
both  segregated  and  racist  In  the  implemen- 
tation of  Its  policy.  If  we  can  document  It, 
the  Police  Department  Is  segregated.  Tbla 
would  be  a  strong  and  large  segment. 

It  would  have  to  be  racist.  We  are  talking 
about  a  poUoe  department. 

Chairman  Nkwhoiisx.  We  are  covering  some 
grotind  that  we  have  covered  previously,  and 
we  do  have  other  wltneasee. 

Senator. 

BenaVrr  Ckxw.  Have  you  found  any  Indi- 
cation of  barassment  of  members,  black 
police  offloeiB  tbat  are  not  members  of  your 
League? 
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Mr.  Palmes.  Yes. 

Senator  Chew.  Would  you  care  to  eUb- 

orate  on  that?  ,„„.H.„t 

Mr    Palmer.  Yes.  There  was  an  Incident. 

this  particular  man  was  not  a  member  oi 

our  organization,  who  was  Patrolman  Jen- 

"'pltrolman  Jennings  made  a:,  arrest  of  a 
white  alderman's  nephew.  The  normal  proc- 
essing of  a  complaint  of  brutality  Is  handled 
bv  the  E-xcesslve  Brutality  Unit  of  IID. 

■  In  his  case.  It  was  not  handled  by  the  Ex- 
«5esslve  Brutality  Unit,  but  rather  a  District 

Commander.  ._  ^  ,    ■„ 

Chairman  NEWHOtras.  I  believe  that  Is  In 
the  record.  I  wonder  If  we  could  excuse  this 
witness,  and  ask  him  II  he  will  come  back 
at  some  futui*  date  to  be  determined,  to  go 
into  some  aspects  of  the  police  departments 
allegations. 

Thank  you,  very  much.  Mr.  Palmer. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Chairman  Newhouse.  We  have  three  more 
witnesses.  I'd  like  at  thU  time  to  caU  Father 
George  Clements  to  the  stand. 

Representative  Washington.  Father,  will 
you  forgive  my  presumption  and  raise  your 
right  hand. 

(Witness  sworn.) 

Father  George  Clements,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 

"chairman  Newhouse.  Father,  would  you 
identify  yourself  for  ths  record. 

Reverend  Clements.  I  am  Father  George 
Clements.  I  am  the  Pastor  of  Holy  Angels 
Catholic  Church  and  I  am  also  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's  League. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Father,  you  have  had 
extensive  association  with  the  Patrolmen  s 
League,  and  I  believe  you  have  some  pre- 
pared remarks? 

Reverend  Clements.  I  have  had  extensive 
contact  with  the  League.  I  don't  have  a  pre- 
pared statement.  I  do  have  some  remarks  I 
would  like  to  make  prior  to  the  questions 

that  you  ask.  ,,_„h 

Chairman    Newhouse.  Please    go    ahead. 

^Sverend  Clements.  I  would  like  to  state 
with  all  due  respect  to  this  body  here.  I  feel 
that  a  much  more  Important  Investigation 
should  take  place  subsequent  to  this  one. 
And  that  would  be  the  investigation  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department,  and  the  fact 
that  a  stranglehold  on  the  PoUce  Department 
has  been  traditionally  exercised  and  Is  exer- 
clsed  up  to  this  moment  by  Irish  Cathollra^ 

I  beUeve  an  Investigation  Into  the  fact  that 
a  group  of  people,  who  comprise  only  13 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  and  who  yet  control  83  percent  of 
the  Command  positions  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. I  believe  that  that  should  be  investi- 
gated and  investigated  thoroughly. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  any  accident  that  the 
men  who  command  our  Police  Department, 
from  the  Superintendent  on  down  to  the 
lowest  supervisor,  that  those  men  are  pre- 
dominantly Irish  Catholic. 

And  I  feel  this  Is  a  measure  that  should 
definitely  be  taken,  because  I  believe  It  has 
strong  implications  for  all  the  people  in  the 
City  of  Chicago. 

I  mentioned  to  you  that  I  am  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Patrolmen's  League. 

Chairman  Nbwhouss.  Father,  may  I  clar- 
ify, you  are  a  Catholic  priest? 

Reverend  Clemsntb.  I  am  a  Catholic  priest. 
And  I  menUoned  to  you  that  I  was  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's 
League. 

I  think  It  would  b«  rather  interesting  to 
the  citizens  of  Chicago.  If  I  were  given  a 
limousine  to  go  around  throughout  the  city. 
However,  It  la  a  fact  that  the  CathoUc  Chap- 
lain of  the  Chicago  Follce  Department  has 
a  limousine  furnished  to  him  by  the  Depart 
ment  for  his  activities. 

A  Jewish  Rabbi  does  not,  nor  does  a  Prot 
estant  Minister. 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Chaplain 
for  the  Fire  Department  has  a  limousine 
furnished  by  the  Fire  Department,  while 
there  was  none  for  the  ProtesUnt  or  the 
Rabbi  Chaplain. 

Senator  Chew.  Does  the  Chaplain  of  the 
St.  Jude  League  have  a  car? 

Reverend  Clements.  Not  at  this  time.  It 
was  taken  away  from  him,  from  the  St. 
Judes  League,  by  the  former  Commander^ 
Wilson. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  O.  W.  Wilson. 

Reverend  Clements.  O.  W.  Wilson. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Go  ahead.  Father. 

Reverend  Clements.  I  believe  until  we  get 
to  the  point  where  we  can  talk  about  things 
openly  in  the  pubUc.  things  that  everyone 
knows  that  are  true,  then  I  don't  think  we 
are  going  to  solve  these  things. 

And  I  think  It  is  no  secret  that  the  hier- 
archy, the  political  hierarchy.  Is  synonymotis 
with  the  religious  hierarchy  In  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  mayor  of  our  City 
and  prior  mayor  were  both  Irish  Catholics. 
And  m  this  City,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
such  a  strong  control  over  the  major  polit- 
ical departments  of  this  City,  and  especially 
the  Police  Department.  And  I  believe  that  if 
we  get  to  the  point  that  we  can  determine 
whether  it  is  so  structured,  then  and  only 
then  will  we  be  able  to  do  something  about 
what  I  consider  an  abuse. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  That  Is  your  prelim- 
inary statement? 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Father,  you  had  some 
specific  instances  of  contact  with  the  Afro- 
American  Patrolmen's  Association,  some  of 
which  have  at  least  cast  a  suspicion  that  there 
is  some  differential  treatment  between  the 
League's  members  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Police  Department. 

Would  you  relate  your  experience? 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes.  First  of  all.  It  Is 
no  suspicion  of  anything  In  my  mind.  It  Is  a 
conviction,  since  the  League  was  formed  last 
year. 

I  have  made  It  a  practice  to  stop  black 
policemen  and  ask  them  If  they  are  members 
of  the  Afro-American  Patrolemen's  League. 
And  when  we  began  the  League  there  was 
some  enthusiasm,  particularly  from  the 
vounger  policemen. 

As  the  months  went  by.  and  the  harass- 
ment and  pressure  was  backed  up.  then  the 
younger  ones  when  I  would  stop  them,  would 
say,  "Father.  I  wotUd  like  to  get  In  but  I 
have  a  family  to  feed."  or,  "Father.  If  I  did 
get  in.  I  would  be  shifted  from  the  detail  1 
am  on."  or.  "Father.  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  donate  money  to  the  League  or  give  my 
services,  but  I  don't  really  want  to  be  Iden- 
tified as  a  member  of  the  League." 

The  Implications  being.  Senator  Newhouse. 
If  this  were — if  they  were  so  identified  then 
they  would  be  definitely  put  under  the  same 
kind  of  pressure  that  the  members  of  the 
League  are  under  today. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Could  you  be  very 
specific  In  some  Instances.  Father? 

'Pot  example.  I  tinderstand  there  were 
threats  on  the  life  of  Patrolman  Robinson's 
children,  and  some  of  the  threats  were  made 
directly  to  you. 

Is  that  correct? 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes. 
Chairman  Newhouse.  Would  you  recotmt 
for  this  Conunlttee  what  happened? 

For  the  record.  Father,  we  are  about  to 
talk  about  Patrolman  Renault  Robinson, 
who  was  President  of  the  Afro-American 
Patrolmen's  League. 

Reverend  Clements.  Patrolman  Renault 
Robinson  has.  or  had,  rather,  two  children 
In  Holy  Angels  Grammar  School;  one  In  the 
3rd  grade  and  one  In  the  kindergarten. 

Patrolman  Robinson  had  a  story  written 

about  him  In  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  I  am 

not  certain  of  this  date,  but  I  think  it  was 

September  28th. 

The  following  Tuesday,  a  call  came  Into  the 
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rectory.  In  which  the  caller  used  very  obscene 
and  abusive  language,  said  that  he  was  a 
policeman  and  stated  that  he  was  going  to  see 
to  It  that  the  heads  of  these  two  yotmgsters 
were  blown  off. 

I  have  received — 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Was  that  call  to  you. 
Father? 

Reverend  Clements.  It  was  to  me.  It 
wasn't  to  me  directly.  I  was  In  the  rectory 
and  I  took  the  call. 

He  did  not  ask  for  me.  I  happened  to  pick 
It  up,  because  It  was  early  In  the  morning. 

I  then  went  over  to  the  school  about  an 
hour  or  so  later,  perhaps  around  9:30,  and  I 
bad  gone  Into  the  school  building  and  was 
talking  to  the  principal  about  this  call,  when 
the  school  secretary  came  running  out  Into 
the  corridor  screaming  there  was  someone  on 
the  phone  who  was  threatening  to  come  over 
that  day  to  kill  these  children. 

The  principal  then  went  into  his  office  and 
made  a  call  to  the  Watch  Commander,  Com- 
mander Harness. 

Commsmder  Harness  was  not  available  at 
that  time,  and  so  he  spoke  to  his  subordinate, 
whose  name  I  don't  know — I  don't  recall. 
Yes.  It  was  Fahey. 

This  gentleman  stated  that  we  had  a 
policeman  assigned  to  our  school  and  for  us 
to  let  this  policeman  take  care  of  the  matter. 
We  tried- 
Chairman  Newhouse.  This  Is  Policeman 
Fahey 's  response  to  the  threat? 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes.  We  tried  to  make 
It  very  clear  to  him  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
publicity  about  this  case,  about  Patrolman 
Robinson,  and  there  could  very  easily  be 
something  to  these  threats. 

And  they  stated  that  they  were  too  busy 
and  have  our  own  policeman  handle  It  at  the 
school. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Do  you  know  what 

rank  Fahey  is? 

Reverend  Clements.  I  believe  he  is  a  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  And  It  was  clear  to 
you  that  your  complaint  stopped  at  Lt. 
Fahey.  It  wasn't  going  any  further? 

Reverend  Clements.  He  made  that  very 
clear  to  me.  We  then  tried  to  contact  the 
policeman  assigned  to  our  school,  and  he  was, 
as  usual,  unavailable. 

Senator  Chew.  Father,  would  you  hold  yotur 
point  right  there. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  have  a  po- 
liceman assigned  to  the  school,  and  you  at- 
tempted to  contact  this  policeman  and  he 
was  unavailable? 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes.  He  had  told  the 
principal  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  station 
to  fill  out  a  written  report. 

The  principal  called  the  station  and  they 
said  as  far  as  they  knew  he  was  at  the  schooL 
And  he  didn't  show  up  \mtll  about  an  hour 
later. 

Senator  Chew.  Let  me  understand  this 
clear,  so  we  can  have  this  for  the  record. 

Having  a  police  ofiScer  assigned  a  given 
station,  which  we'll  say  for  this  instance 
would  be  your  school,  does  he  work  the  nor- 
mal hours,  say  from  8:00  until  4:00? 

Reverend  Clements.  He  does. 

Senator  Chew.  Well,  isn't  he  supposed  to 
be  on  the  grotmds,  other  than  his  lunch  pe- 
riod, at  all  times? 

Reverend  Clements.  If  he  is  on  the 
grounds,  then  he  is  supposed  to  let  the 
principal  know  where  he  Is. 

And  In  this  case,  he  told  the  principal 
he  was  at  the  station.  When  the  principal 
called  the  station,  they  said  be  was  at  the 
school. 

Senator  Chew.  What  U  this  policeman's 
name? 

Reverend  Clements.  Keene,  K-e-e-n-e.  An- 
other good  Irish  Catholic. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  You  don't  know  his 
first  name? 

Reverend  Clements.  No. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  You  know  his  badge 
number? 
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Reverend  Clements.  No.  I  don't.  But  he  Is 
the  only  policeman  that  we  have. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  He  Is  out  of  the  Wa- 
bash Avenue  District? 

Reverend  Clements.  Right. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  I  assume  he  Is  white? 

Reverend  Clements,  Yes. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Go  ahead,  Father. 

Reverend  Clements.  We  then  decided, 
since  we  hadnt  gotten  any  kind  of  consid- 
eration from  the  station,  that  we  would 
take  It  higher  and  we  called  downtown  to 
the  Central  Police  Headquarters. 

We  were  told  there,  that  there  was  nothing 
that  they  could  do,  because  this  was  a  local 
matter. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Do  you  know  who 
you  talked  to  Father? 

Reverend  Clements.  I  don't  recall  the 
man's  name,  sorry.  I  didn't  get  his  name. 

I  then  asked  to  speak  to  Superintendent 
Conllsk.  and  I  was  told  that  that  was  im- 
possible and  I  said,  "Well,  go  down  the  line 
until  we  can  speak  to  somebody." 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Did  they  say  why 
you  couldn't  speak  to  the  Superintendent? 

Reverend  Clements.  You  had  to  have  an 
appointment. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Did  you  talk  to  him 
by  telephone? 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Now.  Father,  let  me 
understand  this: 

We  have  had  some  difficulty  recently 
with  the  Superintendent.  I  don't  want  to  be 
at  all  unfair,  but  are  you  saying  that  some- 
one told  you  that  you  had  to  have  an  ap- 
pointment to  speak  by  telephone  with  the 
Superintendent? 

Reverend  Clements.  He  said  we  would 
first  have  to  get  an  appointment. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Do  you  know  who 
told  you  that? 

Reverend  Clements.  No,  I  dont.  I'm  sorry. 
We  then  did  get  into  contact  with  the  Dep- 
uty Superintendent,  whose  name  is  Rlordan. 
I  believe  his  first  name  Is  James. 

And  this,  by  the  way.  Is  about  45  minutes 
after  the  call. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  And  there  is  no — 
still  no  policeman  on  the  grotmds? 

Reverend  Clements.  Still  no  policeman  on 
the  grounds.  He  then  realized  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  situation,  and  he  said  he  would 
send  some  policemen  over  immediately, 
which  he  did. 

During  the  interim  period,  we  decided  to 
call  Patrolman  Robinson's  District,  to  let 
him  know  about  the  threats  to  his  children. 

We  called  the  District  and  we  were  told 
they  would  send  a  policeman  over  to  in- 
vestigate. I  said.  "That  is  fine,  but  please 
tell  Patrolman  Robinson." 

Then  they  said,  "We  are  not  going  to  tell 
him  until  after  a  patrolman  had  come  over." 

And  I  asked  them  why  this  had  to  take 
place  and  the  policeman,  whose  name  is  Bar- 
rett said  as  far  as  he  knew  this  could  be  any 
crackpot  calling  him  up,  and  this  would 
have  to  be  verified. 

I  said,  "111  hang  up,  and  you  call  the 
school,  and  I  will  verify  I  am  the  one  that 
is  talking  to  you.  Father  Clements." 

He  sttU  stated  that  the  departmental  pro- 
cedure was  to  send  a  policeman  over  and 
then  and  only  then  would  they  get  into  con- 
tact vrtth  Patrolman  Robinson  if  they 
deemed  It  necessary. 

We  waited  for  this  policeman  to  come,  and 
he  did  In  about  45  minutes.  Still.  Patrolman 
Robinson  does  not  know  as  yet  that  his 
children's  lives  have  been  threatened. 

We  asked  tills  policeman  what  he  could  do 
about  it — his  name,  and  the  spelling,  I  don't 
know,  was  Bedeski.  Something  along  those 
lines;  Bedeski. 

He  stated  that  all  he  was  supposed  to  do 
was  simply  take  down  the  report  and  take 
it  back  to  the  station. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  And  take  It  back? 
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Reverend  Clements.  And  take  it  back  to 
the  EtaUon.  When  we  finished,  we  called  the 
District  station  again,  and  again  asked  the 
Watch  Commander  to  get  in  touch  with 
Patrolman  Robinson.  He  said  that  he  didn't 
know  where  Patrolman  Robinson  was  at 
that  point,  but  he  would  try  to  locate  him. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Who  was  the 
Watch  Commander,  Father? 

Senator  Chew.  This  Is  the  3rd  District? 

Reverend  Clements.  This  is  the  3rd  Dis- 
trict. 

Senator  Chew.  For  the  record,  that  is 
Commander  Grlfiln. 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes.  Grlffln.  However, 
we  did  not  speak  with  him. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  No.  the  Watch  Com- 
mander. If  you  think  of  It. 

00  ahead.  Father. 

Reverend  Clements.  Patrolman  Robinson 
finally  did  call,  oh,  around  a  quarter  to  13:00 
and  told  us  that  he  had  been  notified. 

However,  he  also  told  us  that  all  that 
morning  he  had  been  down  to  the  offices  of 
the  Internal  Investigation  Division,  and  that 
he  had  been  sent  down  there  by  his  Dis- 
trict Commander,  so  they  knew  exactly 
where  he  was  during  that  entire  morning,  yet 
they  deliberately  chose  not  to  inform  him 
about  the  threats  that  had  been  made  against 
his  children. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  He  had  been  sent 
down  there  by  the  same  Watch  Conmiander 
that  had  talked  to  you? 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Go  ahead.  Father. 

Senator  Chew.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may. 

1  think  we  have  Just  one  confilctlng  ele- 
ment here.  You  said  he  had  been  sent  down 
there  by  his  Watch  Commander,  or  by  the 
station  Commander? 

Reverend  Clements.  He  had  been  sent 
down  there  by  the  Watch  Conmiander. 

I  think  I  used  the  words  "District  Com- 
mander" and  I  should  not  have  used  those 
words.   It   is  Watch  Commander. 

Senator  Chew.  Watch  Commander. 

Reverend  Clements.  Patrolman  Robinson 
has  visited  the  rectory  a  number  of  times, 
at  Holy  Angels.  Since  the  pubUclty  that  has 
been  attached  to  his  case,  when  he  would 
arrive  at  our  rectory,  shortly  thereafter,  a 
police  car  would  arrive  and  It  would  remain 
out  there  tintil  he  left. 

Also,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  people  park 
their  cars  In  front  of  churches,  and  that 
these  churches — and  policemen  have  been 
told  by  their  District  Commanders  that  the 
space  is  reserved  for  people  coming  to  chtirch 
and  not  to  give  tickets. 

After  this  case,  a  black  policeman  in  the 
3rd  District — and  I  am  not  going  to  give  his 
name — told  me  that  a  policeman  by  the 
name  of  Laughran,  and  other  people,  were 
out  to  get  me  because  of  the  affiliation  we 
had  with  the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's 
League. 

After  threats,  my  car  was  parked  In  front 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Angels,  and  I  was 
given  a  ticket  by  this  same  officer.  Laughran. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  How  do  you  spell 
that,  Father? 

Reverend  Clements.  L-a-u-g-h-r-a-n. 

Senator  Chew.  Was  that  the  first  time 
you  were  ever  given  a  ticket  for  parking  in 
that  vicinity? 

Reverend  Clements.  That  Is  the  first  time, 
to  my  knowledge,  that  anybody  has  been 
given  a  ticket  for  parking  in  front  of  a 
church. 

On  any  given  Sunday,  if  you  go  to  73rd 
and  Stony  Island,  in  front  of  St.  Constan- 
tine's,  a  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  you  will 
find  people  parked  on  the  sidewalks  and 
every  place  else. 

Senator  Cmew.  You  think  this  Is  a  viola- 
tion? 

Reverend  Cuckkntb.  Yes. 

Chairman  Newhoxhse.  Father,  what  we  are 
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talking  about  now  U  really  hearsay  Infor- 
mation and  secondary.  I  prefer  to  have  you 
relate  those  experiences  that  you  have  had. 

Reverend  Clements.   Right. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  I  don't  want  to  sum- 
marUy  cut  you  off.  I  know  you  have  another 
experience  that  you  want  to  relate,  that 
concerns  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  I  beUeve. 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Would  you  move  on 
to  that?  ^        .    . 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes.  On  that  day  that 
Rev  Jackson  was  scheduled  to  testify  at  the 
Customs  House,  the  Afro-American  Patrol- 
men's League  had  eight  members  who  were 
asked  by  Rev.  Jackson  to  guard  him.  be- 
cause he  felt  that  his  life  would  be  in  dan- 
ger in  attempting  to  get  into  the  Customs 

House. 

These  men  went  down  to  the  buUding. 
drove  down  to  the  building  with  Rev.  Jack- 
son, got  out  of  the  car  and  surrounded  him 
as  he  was  entering  Into  the  building.  He 
had  to  go  through  a  mob  that  was  yelling 
and  screaming  and  debris  was  being  thrown 
at  Rev.  Jackson. 

When  he  got  inside.  I  was  with  them, 
when  we  got  inside  the  buUding.  a  police- 
man who  I  later  learned  was  Deputy  Rock- 
ford  ran  up  to  the  elevator  and  told  the 
black  poUceman  that  they  had  to  come  out 
of  the  elevator  immediately  and  they  were 
all  subject  to  his  command  at  this  point. 

I  don't  remember  the  exact  words  he  used. 
These  men  then  left,  left  Rev.  Jackson,  and 
we  went  up  in  the  elevator.  I  subsequently 
learned  they  were  reprimanded  for  having 
taken  part  In  guarding  him,  of  getting  him 
Into  this  building. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  testimony.  I  wonder  If  you  would  be 
willing  to  come  back  at  some  future  time.  If 
we  deem  It  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  your 
inquiry? 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes. 

Representative  Washinoton.  Two  ques- 
tions. ^    , 

You  stated  that  certain  black  patrolmen  In 
your  experience  would  not  Join  the  Afro- 
American  League,  even  though  they  had 
sympathies  with  Its  purpose,  because  they 
feared  some  reprisals  against  them. 

Do  you  know  of  any  officers  that  have  quit 
the  League  because  of  any  such  experience? 

Reverend  Clements.  I  know  of  a  black  offi- 
cer who  was  told  by  Commander  Martm 
O'Connell,  that  he  must  get  out  of  the  Afro- 
American  Patrolmen's  League. 

I  know  of  an  officer,  and  he  was  assigned 
on  the  southwest  side,  and  he  had  l)een  de- 
tailed to  watch  the— to  watch  LeClaire  Court, 
which  is  the  only  section  of  that  southwest 
side  that  black  men  are  permitted  to  control. 
He  was  told  by  this  commander  that  he'd 
have  to  get  out  of  the  League. 

Representative  Washington.  Was  he  told  a 

reason? 

Reverend  Clements.  He  was  told  becatise  it 
was  a  racist  organization. 

I  know  of  another  police  officer.  SulUvan 
I  beUeve  In  the — ^head  of  Communications. 

Representative  Washington.  We  are  rtm- 
ning  Into  hearsay.  I  want  to  know 

Reverend  Clements.  This  Is  not  hearsay. 
1  heard  him  myself. 

SulUvan  said  that  the  Afro-American  Pa- 
trolmen's League  was  a  racist  organization, 
racist  garbage.  .   ^^  ^    „  ». 

Representative  Washinoton.  Is  that  all  he 

said? 

What  motivated  this  discussion? 

Reverend  Clements.  The  fact  that  the 
Patrolmen's  League  was  holding  a  press  con- 
ference down  in  the  Police  Department  head- 
quarters. He  was  irritated  about  that  fact. 

Representative  Washinoton.  We  have  been 
privy  to  some  of  your  literature,  your  charter, 
something  like  that. 

Reverend  Clements.  Yes. 

Representative  Washington.  You  were  on 
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the  scene  the  day  that  Rev  Jesse  Jackson  was 
escorted  to  the  Labor  Uepartment  Hearing  at 
the  Custom  House? 

Reverend  Clwcbnts.  Yes. 

Representative  Washington.  He  had  body- 
guards assigned  to  him.  Is  that  correct? 

Reverend  Cutments.  That  Is  correct,  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Representative  Washington.  How  many? 

Reverend  Cuiiints.  Two.  Two  that  I  know 

Representative  Washington.  In  light  or 
your  experiences  there  that  day.  and  this  Is 
obvious  public  knowledge  of  what  happened 
on  the  prior  day,  do  you  consider  that  suffi- 
cient bodyguards  to  get  Rev.  Jackson  Into 
the  hearing? 

Reverend  Cixmknts.  Absolutely  not. 

Chairman  Nswhousk.  Thank  you.  Father. 

(Witness  excused.) 


A  CASE  FOR  CONTlNUl'l'Y  IN  THE 
WEAPONS  WAR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
July  25.  1970.  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal,  there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Prank 
Gard  Jameson,  president  of  Teledyne 
Ryan  Aeronautical  of  San  Diego.  Calif. 
In  this  article.  Mr.  Jameson  hits  hard 
the  fart  that  the  United  States  is  losing 
its  technological  edge  in  defense  systems 
as  compared  to  the  UB.S  Jl.  Another  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  commentary  is  Mr. 
Jameson's  proposal  for  the  restructuring 
of  our  weapons  procurement  practices.  I 
believe  these  observations  will  benefit  my 
colleagues  and  I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record: 

A  C.*SK  roa  CoNTiNum  in  the  Weapons  Wab 

(By  Fr»nk  Oard  Jameson) 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon:   "If  present 

trends  continue,  the  United  States,  a  very  few 

years  hence.  wUl  find  Itself  clearly  in  second 

position — with  the  Soviet  Union  undlsput- 

ably  the  greatest  military  power  on  earth." 

America   Is    losing   the    weapons   war   to 

Russia. 

Why?  Why  are  the  Russians  surpassing  us 
In  weapons  technology?  What  Is  paralyzing 
the  American  military  Industry  complex 
while  the  Soviets  continue  to  build  their 
military  might? 

We  are  losing  the  weapons  war  with  Russia 
because  of  our  methods  of  procurement  of 
military  hardware.  Time,  money,  talent  and 
technological  advance  are  wasted  because  of 
the  spasmodic.  Inefficient,  feast-or-famlne 
way  we  do  buslnees  in  the  buying  and  seUlng 
of  military  goods. 

Immediate  remedial  action  Is  required. 
U.S.  defense  procurement  practices  must  be 
restructxired  to  more  adequately  respond  to 
this  direct  Communist  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Some  will  term  my  solution  radical.  But  I 
believe  It  Is  a  direct  and  simple  Idea  that 
merits  serious  consideration.  I  have  discussed 
the  basic  outline  of  my  proposal  with  our 
nation's  leading  thinkers  In  defense  systems 
In  the  active  military.  In  the  Congress,  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  In  the  aerospace 
Industry.  They  agree  In  principle. 

The  labor  of  weapons  manufacture  should 
be  organized  something  like  this: 

The  Air  Force,  for  example,  wanted  a  new 
bomber  aircraft.  From  among  several  bidders, 
three  companies  were  selected  and  eventu- 
ally the  contract  was  awarded  to  Nortb  Amer- 
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lean  Rockwell.  I  propose  that  a  short  com- 
petition should  be  held  within  the  next  year 
In  which  another  company — one  which  Is 
fully  qualified  to  design  and  build  a  new 
bomber — should  be  awarded  a  new  contract 
to  design  a  follow-on.  a  second  prototype  Air 
Force  bomber.  This  new  bomber  should  be 
looking  ahead  at  least  four  years  In  design. 
In  technolog>'.  In  threat  analysis,  and  so 
forth.  It  should  anticipate  and  incorporate 
technological  advances  that  will  be  achieved 
In  the  next  four  years. 

Likewise,  another  aircraft  manufacturer 
should  be  selected  now  to  buUd  a  follow-on 
to  the  Grumman /Navy  F-14  fighter,  while 
still  another  company  should  begin  nov)  to 
design  a  successor  to  the  McDonnell -Douglas 
Air  Force  F-15  fighter. 

In  other  words.  Company  A,  which  won 
the  first  production  contract,  would  be  going 
operational  with  Its  system  about  the  time 
that  the  follow-on  designs  would  be  ready 
for  a  prototype  competition.  Meanwhile, 
Company  A  would  be  building  Improvements 
Into  Its  system.  Thus,  a  follow-on  design 
would  always  be  ready  to  go  Into  production 
while  current  production  models  would  re- 
ceive Incremental  improvements  as  long  as 
they  were  cost  effective. 

In  every  case,  the  lion's  share  of  the  mar- 
ket would  go  to  the  best  designer.  And  most 
Importantly,  we  would  have  continuity  of 
production.  We  would  not  be  faced  with  a 
long  period  when  our  aircraft  became  obso- 
lescent without  suitable  replacements  avail- 
able. And,  If  by  chance,  a  production  model 
turned  out  to  be  a  lemon,  we  wouldn't  have 
to  continue  production  because  there  was 
nothing  else  on  the  horizon. 

What  we  need.  I  believe.  Is  a  new  program 
of  military  procurement  that  has  continuity 
built  into  it.  Technological  advances  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  a  "horse  race"  with 
competing  firms  experiencing  the  costly  In- 
efficiencies of  beginning  from  a  dead  start. 
Instead,  technological  advances  should  be 
allowed  to  come  In  the  manner  of  a  "leap 
frog."  ^-Ith  each  company  competing  to  over- 
take the  other  with  a  better  weapons  sys- 
tem. 

Individual  firms  would  settle  into  a  price- 
output  position  fairly  satisfactory  to  all  from 
the  viewpoint  of  profit  or  "new  capital."  DoD 
would  administer  and  adjudicate  to  ensure 
that  the  best  national  Interest  continued 
to  be  served.  Production  would  continue  as 
long  as  demand  continues  to  exist,  which 
In  the  nuclear  age  means  as  long  as  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  are  faced  with 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression. 

Each  firm  would  make  Improvements  In 
each  model  as  weapons  systems  technologies 
advance.  We  would  not  wait  until  our  In- 
ventory aircraft  were  completely  outdated 
to  start  mission  requirements.  Opteratlonal 
forces  would  be  serviced  continuously  with 
updated,  reliable  weapons  systems. 

Similar  long-term  manufacturing  pro- 
grams could  be  established  for  military  VTOL 
and  V/STOL  aircraft:  Army  vehicles  and 
tanks:  missiles,  rockets  and  bombs  of  all 
types;  even  major  ship  systems.  I  believe 
this  approach  can  find  application  to  any 
major  military  supplier,  to  any  prime  mili- 
tary contractor. 

WHAT  WOULD  BZ  CAINXO? 

Achieved  through  this  approach  wUl  be 
the  following  benefits: 

(1)  America's  national  security  will  be 
better  defended  and  protected. 

(2)  Weapons  technology  will  be  continu- 
ously updated  and  Improved. 

(3)  The  defense  Industry  will  become  sta- 
bilized, with  steadier  production  fiows  and 
levels  of  employment.  Continuity  of  produc- 

I   tlon  EJid  employment  Is  one  of  the  principal 
goals  of  my  proposal. 

(4)  The  value  of  independent  research 
and  development — the  "lifeline"  of  growth 
and  productivity — will  be  recognized  and  re- 
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warded.  R&D  can  be  pursued  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  goals  are  firmly  established  and 
futtire  markets  fairly  well  assured. 

(5)  Although  not  "pure  competition"  in 
a  sense,  this  system  retains  a  strong  element 
of  free  competition  among  companies  for 
new  business  and  follow-on  business. 

(6)  Most  Importantly,  the  balance  of 
weapons  strength  among  the  world's  nuclear 
powers  win  be  more  likely  to  shift  to  Amer- 
ica's favor  once  again.  The  Russians  and  the 
Red  Chinese  will  be  less  likely  to  take  that 
final  step  that  risks  world  annihilation. 

How  does  this  procurement  system  differ 
from  outright  nationalization  of  the  de- 
fense industry?  Nationalization  means  the 
surrender  of  ownership  of  Industrial  firms  to 
the  national  government.  It  also  can  mean 
the  inveetment  of  control  of  Industry  in  the 
national  government. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  definition,  we  al- 
ready have  a  form  of  nationalization  of  the 
defense  Industry.  The  national  government 
already  tells  the  defense  contractor  what  he 
can  build,  how  much  he  can  build,  what 
cost  accounting  formula  he  can  use,  how 
much  profit  he  will  be  allowed,  and  so  forth. 
In  effect,  the  national  government  already 
controls  the  defense  Industxy.  The  govern- 
ment controls  both  the  demand  for  the  prod- 
uct, as  sole  customer,  and  the  supply  of  the 
product,  as  creator  of  the  requirement.  In 
fact.  It  Is  precisely  because  of  the  depth  of 
this  control  that  so  many  defense  firms  are 
being  pushed  toward  diversification,  toward 
the  formation  of  conglomerates,  and  even 
toward  stepping  out  of  the  defense  business 
altogether. 

My  projxjsal  offers  a  means  to  oodlfy  the 
limits  of  existing  governmental  control,  and 
place  this  control  within  a  manageable,  mu- 
tually responsible,  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tionship between  government  and  Industry. 
In  no  way  does  my  proposal  Indicate  nation- 
alization of  the  ownership  of  Industry.  Own- 
ership of  industry  would  remain  in  the  hands 
of  company  stockholders. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  defense  industry 
would  have  to  be  restructured.  I  see  the  new 
structure  along  lines  similar  to  the  automo- 
bile industry.  Production  should  be  estab- 
lished on  a  continuing  assembly  line  basis, 
on-going,  year  after  year.  Right  now  the  de- 
fense Industry  should  be  manufacturing  the 
1970  models  of  defense  equipment  and  hard- 
ware. In  the  back  shop  we  should  be  tocUng 
up  the  scheduling  for  the  1971  and  1972  mod- 
els. We  should  be  ready  so  that  on  Friday 
when  the  1970  production  nm  Is  completed, 
we  can  start  the  1971  model  production  on 
Monday,  without  missing  a  day  and  without 
experiencing  a  costly  layoff. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  have  designs 
In  work  of  the  1975  models.  We  should  be 
talking  to  our  customers  about  improve- 
ments of  the  1973  models.  And  in  our  "think 
tanks."  our  advanced  systems  specialists 
should  be  using  their  computers  and  creative 
talents  to  dream  up  the  weapons  systems 
of  1980  and  1990.  At  the  least,  we  ought  to 
be  working  and  planning  five  years  ahead. 
Many  auto  manufacturers  are  drawing  de- 
signs and  building  mockups  of  automobiles 
that  win  roll  off  the  Detroit  production  lines 
ten  years  from  now,  in  1980. 

CONTaACTOKS.    NOT    MANT7VACTT7KZ«S 

People  think  of  the  UJS.  defense  business 
as  a  maniifacturing  business.  And  It  was  for 
a  brief  time  during  World  War  II.  Several 
contractors  built  the  same  weapons  systems 
to  the  same  design  during  that  time  of  na- 
tional mobilization.  But  during  peacetime, 
the  development  and  procurement  of  weap- 
ons systems  bear  no  similarity  whatsoever 
to  the  manufacturing  business. 

In  truth,  we  are  not  In  the  "manufac- 
turing business."  We  do  not  manufacture 
products  m  the  sense  of  an  organized  syste- 
matic program  of  planning,  designing,  tool- 
ing,   producing    and    marketing    a    speclflo 
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weapons  system  for  a  long-term  btislness 
cycle. 

Instead,  we  are  in  the  "contracting  busi- 
ness." We  are  in  a  business  full  of  costly, 
wasteful  stops  and  starts,  a  business  based 
more  on  short-term  expediency  than  on  long- 
term  productivity.  Dependent  on  annual 
budget  renewals,  we  face  a  yearly  battle  for 
continued  survival. 

Being  in  the  contracting  business,  the 
defense  Industry  is  really  more  similar  to  the 
housing  Industry  than  It  is  to  the  automobile 
industry. 

The  housing  contractor  hires  his  architect 
and  before  the  first  board  Is  cut,  unless  he 
has  another  development  down  the  road,  the 
contractor  has  to  let  the  architect  go.  The 
same  thing  follows  with  the  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, plumbers  and  roofers. 

m  the  aerospace  contracting  business,  a 
hard  drive  Is  made  for  a  defense  program. 
Some  preliminary  design  is  accomplished, 
some  computer  modeling,  some  Independent 
R&D.  Usually  a  large  engineering  team  is 
amassed  to  demonstrate  to  the  military  buy- 
ers that  the  company  has  the  capability  "In 
being"  to  do  the  Job.  If  contract  award  Is 
delayed,  as  Is  too  often  the  case,  this  high- 
cost  team  stands  virtually  Idle  for  months. 
Costs  to  the  company  and  to  the  govern- 
ment are  astronomical. 

The  winner  negotiates  his  schedule  and 
costs,  tools  up  and  starts  prototype  assembly 
and  production.  Payments  may  be  made  In- 
crementally, however,  and  rate  of  return  on 
Investment  risk  capital  may  be  slow.  Because 
of  this,  as  milestones  are  passed,  contractors 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  their  engineering 
talent  pools.  The  old  program  hangs  fire 
while  the  new  programs  keep  getting  pushed 
further  out  of  reach.  Even  the  "winners"  can 
lose  because  valuable  skill  strengths  often 
must  be  sacrificed. 

As  tor  the  losers,  xmless  they  have  the  re- 
sources to  pursue  another  program,  they  suf- 
fer heavy  layoffs.  Thousands  of  men  go  home 
to  tell  their  wives,  "Darling,  I  Just  lost  my 
Job.  We've  got  two  weeks  to  relocate."  Who 
wants  to  be  in  this  kind  of  Industry?  At 
least  In  the  military  services.  If  a  man  pulls 
a  less-than-deslrable  duty  assignment,  he 
knows  he  will  move  on  in  two  years  to  an- 
other assignment  that  is  likely  to  be  better. 
Aerospace  engineers  shuttle  around  the 
country  every  few  years,  victims  of  short- 
sighted procurement  policies.  Time  and  dol- 
lars are  wasted  In  retraining,  travel  reim- 
bursement, dislocation  allowances,  recruit- 
ment and  other  costs  associated  with  the  hire 
and  layoff  of  this  so-called  contract  labor. 

Actually,  it  is  my  estimation  that  with  im- 
plementation of  my  proposal  defense  con- 
tractors will  flaid  they  are  able  to  conduct 
the  same  production  Jobs  with  thirty  per- 
cent fewer  people  than  they  employ  now. 
Again,  continuity  of  production  and  employ- 
ment is  the  key. 

In  recent  years,  the  element  of  risk  in  mili- 
tary programs  has  Increased  tremendously. 
Traditionally,  the  net  profit  of  the  aero-space 
Industry  has  averaged  3»4  to  4  percent  on 
sales  before  taxes.  This  was  adequate  when 
prime  Interest  rates  were  low.  In  the  past 
fifteen  vears,  hovk-ever,  the  prime  rate  has 
splralcd"  from  3  percent  to  8«i  percent.  That 
doesn't  leave  the  contractor  much  to  grow 
on.  The  risks  are  becoming  too  great.  Take 
the  case  of  C-6A.  Lockheed  Aircraft,  with  a 
total  net  worth  of  about  •350-mllllon,  was 
asked  to  assume  an  effective  risk  exposure 
of  around  tSOO-mllllon,  according  to  Lock- 
heed Senior  Vice  President  Dudley  E.  Browne. 

Aerospace  firms  are  being  forced  to  seek 
financial  badtlng  from  banks  and  large  fi- 
nancial institutions.  This  backing  is  needed 
even  to  make  a  bid  on  a  new  program.  Even 
the  largest  companies  among  DoD  contrac- 
tors are  forced  by  this  system  to  hold  tight 
during  periods  of  drought,  and  then  risk  the 
entire  corporation  on  winning  a  single  new 
program.  Many  a  giant  has  been  backed  to 
the  wall;  some  have  fallen. 
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TWO-HEADED  PARAGON 

With  restriction  on  the  Defense  dollar,  we 
see  the  four  services  compete  for  funding. 
The  two-headed  paragon  of  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness is  applied  to  each  weapons  system 
desired  by  a  service  branch;  contractors,  in 
turn,  are  forced  to  offer  the  most  optimistic 
estimates  to  propose  a  "responsive"  bid. 
Coupled  with  the  virtual  elimination  of  pro- 
totype hardware,  this  approach  has  resulted 
In  program  stretchouts,  skyrocketing  costs 
and  overruns  averaging  more  than  200  per- 
cent m  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  practice 
of  annual  contract  renegotiation  also  miti- 
gates against  the  contractor,  leveling  off 
profit  peaks,  but  Ignoring  profit  downcycles. 

Much  has  also  been  said  about  the  need 
to  distinguish  between  development  con- 
tracts and  production  contracts — the  so-call- 
ed "known  unknowns"  and  the  "unknown 
unknowns."  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Research  and  Development  Dr.  Robert 
Frosch  has  acknowledged  that  at  best  we  can 
only  estimate  the  costs  of  what  we  know  and 
never  the  costs  of  what  we  do  not  know.  Our 
present  procurement  system,  however,  de- 
mands that  contractors  put  a  dollar  figure 
on  development  program  unknowns  In  ad- 
vance. This  kind  of  procxirement  system 
must  be  changed. 

My  proposal  will  serve  to  rectify  these  Im- 
balances. Risk  will  be  more  commensurate 
with  return  on  sales  Development  programs 
will  be  clearly  identified.  Prototype  hardware 
will  be  tested  and  proven  in  an  orderly  fash- 
Ion  before  production  hardware  is  Introduced 
Into  operational  use.  Engineering  talent  will 
be  retained.  Employment  will  be  better  sta- 
bilized. Continuity  In  production  will  be 
realized. 

In  conclusion,  Americans  are  suddenly 
faced  with  the  hard  fact  that  this  nation's 
technological  edge  in  weapons  superiority 
has  been  lost. 

Corrective  action  is  required  urgenUy.  Our 
recent  thrust  into  Cambodia  notwithstand- 
ing, the  present  trend  toward  unilateral  dis- 
armament by  the  United  States  Is  compound- 
ing the  problem.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  are  continuing  to  increase  their  mili- 
tary capabilities.  The  Russians  and  the  Red 
Chinese  may  be  name-calling  and  bickering 
over  national  boundaries,  but  they  are 
united  In  the  goal  of  eventually  destroying 
capitalism  and  the  free  democratic  system. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It.  They  differ  only 
In  the  method  to  cut  us  to  pieces. 

Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
recently  made  a  statement  in  which  I  am 
In  complete  agreement.  "If  we  are  weak  and 
have  Inferior  weapons,  we  will  have  war." 
Mr.  Rivers  said.  "If  we  are  strong,  there  will 
be  no  war."  "I  am  for  peace"  he  added,  "and 
strength." 

Our  military  strength  must  be  maintained. 
Our  weapwns  procurement  practices  must  be 
restructiired,  or  we  shall  surely  fall  into 
second  position  behind  the  mUltaJr  might  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 


FRANCHISING  INDUSTRY 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKET 

or   GSORGIA 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
disclosure  of  certain  information  by 
franchisors  to  prospective  franchisees. 
I  feel  that  it  is  vital  for  those  desiring  to 
purchase  a  franchise  to  know  the  facts 
about  the  business  they  are  entering — 
in  advance — so  that  intelligent  decisions 
can  be  made  regarding  the  many  types 
of  franchises  being  offered  for  sale. 
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The  growth  of  the  franchising  Indus- 
try in  recent  years  has  indeed  been 
meteoric.  Estimates  are  that  franchising 
now  accoimts  for  approximately  $100  bil- 
lion in  annual  sales,  that  there  are  some 
1,000  franchisors  with  better  than  500,- 
000  franchisees  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. 

Franchising  itself  takes  many  forms — 
it  encompasses  everything  from  beauty 
salons  to  income  taxes,  from  fish  and 
chips  to  steak  houses,  from  child  care 
centers  to  personnel  agencies,  from  auto- 
mobile sales  to  automobile  rentals  to 
travel  agencies,  from  transmission  sys- 
tems to  business  service  systems,  from 
variety  stores  to  motels  and  many,  many 
more. 

P'ranchislng  can  best  be  described  as  a 
system  of  marketing  goods  and  services. 
Simply  put.  the  franchisor  agrees  to  let 
someone  else^the  franchisee — sell  the 
goods  or  services  manufactured  by  or 
supplied  by  the  franchisor.  The  fran- 
chisee, in  turn,  agrees  to  sell  the  goods 
or  service  of  the  franchisor  and  pays  the 
franchisor  a  fee  or  royalty  for  the  use 
of  the  trademark  or  name  of  the  fran- 
chisor or  the  right  to  sell  the  goods  or 
services  of  the  franchisor. 

In  viewing  the  testimony  of  the  hear- 
ings held  on  a  similar  bill  pending  in  the 
Senate.  I  f oimd  that  both  franchisors  and 
franchisees  and  business  and  consumer 
witnesses  alike  stressed  the  need  for  a 
disclosure  type  bill  to  require  that  pro- 
spective franchisees  receive — prior  to  the 
purchase  of  the  franchise — complete  in- 
formation. 

Under  my  bill,  before  a  franchise  can 
be  sold,  the  franchisor  must  file  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
a  registration  statement  containing  in- 
formation on  the  franchises  to  be  sold. 
This  information  shall  be  made  public 
and  shall  also  be  given  to  the  prospec- 
tive franchisee.  The  SEC  will  have  the 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  registration  statement,  and  if  it  ap- 
proves, the  franchisor  may  only  then 
offer  his  franchises  for  sale.  The  frao* 
chlsor  must  furnish  a  prospectus  to  the 
franchisee  at  least  48  hours  in  advance 
of  the  signing  of  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment for  sale  by  the  franchisee. 

In  addition,  should  the  franchisee 
find  that  the  facts  as  represented  in  the 
registration  statement  are  incorrect  or 
misrepresented,  the  franchisee  could  re- 
cover damages  from  the  franchisor. 

I  have  carefully  limited  the  powers  of 
the  SEC  in  my  bill  so  that  there  will  be 
no  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  act  In  a  sense  the  SEC  will  become 
the  storehouse  for  information  on  fran- 
chises and  the  watchdog  for  prospective 
franchisees  to  see  to  it  that  they  get 
enough  information  to  properly  make 
wise  and  prudent  business  decisions. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESKNTAilvjsS 

Thursdav.  August  13. 1970 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
an  age  when  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth  is  landing  Americans  on  the  moon 
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genlous  production  techniques,  are  our  edu- 
and  is  harnessing  the  atom  for  purposes 
of  peace  rather  than  war,  it  seems  in- 
credible to  me  that  the  very  same  Na- 
tion could  order  and  operate  its  legal 
system  on  a  philosophy  more  appro- 
priate to  the  dark  ages  than  to  the  20th 
century. 

What  I  am  referring  to.  of  course,  is 
the  fact  that  despite  all  protests  to  the 
contrarj',  women  have  not  been  accorded 
the  same  legal  rights  that  men  have 
long  been  accustomed  to.  Historically, 
there  may  have  been  good  reasons  for 
the  differences  in  which  the  law  treated 
men  and  women,  but  as  is  obvious  to  all 
but  the  insensitive,  times  have  changed 
and  the  role  of  women  in  society  has 
changed. 

I  think  it  is  most  regrettable  that  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  lan- 
guished in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  four  decades.  To  rectify  this  deplor- 
able condition  was  why  resort  was  made 
to  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  dis- 
charge petition,  a  device  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  House  committee  is 
superseded  by  the  wishes  of  the  general 
membership.  To  rectify  this  deplorable 
condition  was  why  the  protests  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Celler,  were 
not  controlling  on  the  question  of  wheth- 
er public  hearings  should  be  held  before 
the  measure  is  voted  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  name  is  numbered 
among  those  who  voted  for  both  the  dis- 
charge petition  and  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  While  I  still  have  lingering 
doubts  about  the  legal  ramifications  of 
the  amendment,  I  strongly  believe  Con- 
gress has  the  clear  duty  to  act  upon  the 
issue. 

As  the  equal  rights  of  women  is  being 
formally  recognized  by  Congress  through 
constitutional  amendment  rather  than 
by  mere  statute,  the  congressional  ac- 
tion will  have  to  be  ratified  by  two-thirds 
of  the  States.  This  I  feel  is  the  proper 
way  to  obtain  the  greatest  analysis  and 
interpetatlon  of  possible  effects  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  on  existing 
State  laws.  Ratification  also  provides  a 
mechanism  whereby  the  clearest  expres- 
sion of  popular  support  for  or  against 
the  proposal  can  be  registered  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  fulfilled 
Its  responsibilities  in  this  historic  mat- 
ter. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  to  swiftly  add  their  approval  to  the 
amendment.  The  cause  of  equal  rights 
between  the  sexes  is  a  Just  cause.  It  can- 
not be  Ignored  by  the  Institutions  of 
Oovemment  any  longer. 


GRIM  ANNIVERSARY 


I 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  August 
21  is  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia — one  of  the 
grimmest  events  of  recent  history. 

For  many  people  the  intervening 
months  have  dimmed  the  memory  of  this 
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action.  Here  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
largely  forgotten.  But  for  those  directly 
involved,  the  people  of  that  unhappy 
land,  August  21  will  be  marked  with 
somber  thoughts. 

The  occupation  stripped  away  all  pros- 
pect that  the  Soviet  Union  will  permit 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  to  return 
to  basic  freedoms  for  their  peoples  and 
independence  for  their  nations.  It 
showed  that  the  Kremlin  views  such  as 
a  risk  to  its  own  position. 

The  action  was  justified  by  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine,  under  which  Moscow  as- 
serts its  right  and  duty  to  prevent  devi- 
ation from  true  Communist  policy  within 
its  circle  of  "socialist"  states.  This  doc- 
trine raises  questions  of  geography.  Does 
this  mean  Moscow  will  extend  this  doc- 
trine to  "socialist"  states  like  Cuba  and 
Yugoslavia? 

When  will  the  highly  intelligent,  re- 
sourceful, skilled  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  be  able  to  regain  the  human  dig- 
nity and  individual  opportimities  they 
once  enjoyed? 

These  are  questions  for  free  people 
everywhere  to  ponder  on  August  21. 


August  14,  1970 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  TRADE  ACT 
OF  1970 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
imderstanding  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  legislation  involving  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970  may  shortly  reach  the 
floor  for  debate,  consideration,  and  vote. 

Before  we  get  into  the  actual  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  provide  our  colleagues  with  the 
expertise  of  Charles  Y.  Lazarus,  a  highly 
competent  and  respected  business  leader 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  well  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Lazarus  Department  Store 
which  is  in  the  Federated  chain. 

Mr.  Lazarus  wrote  to  me  on  Augxist  10. 
and  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  all 
Members  to  his  remarks  which  follow: 

LAZABtrs, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  August  10, 1970. 
Hon.  SAMtTEL  L.  Devink, 

RayhuTTi  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sam:  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  taking 
time  the  other  day  to  discuss  with  me  our 
current  foreign  trade  posture  and  problems 
and  their  long  range  Implication  to  America's 
economic  well  being.  Because  I  feel  so  strong- 
ly that  Congress  Is  In  the  midst  of  consider- 
ing steps  that  will  do  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  American  economy.  I  thought  It  might  be 
helpful  If  I  would  fcdlow  up  our  visit  with  a 
very  brief  summary  of  my  beliefs. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  before  It  for  debate  and  vote,  very  short- 
ly, the  Trade  Act  of  1970.  which  as  you  know, 
would  Impose  mandatory  quotas  on  certain 
types  of  apparel,  textile  and  shoe  Imports, 
as  well  as  other  possible  product  areas.  In 
taking  this  quota  approach  to  world  trade,  to 
certain  sectional  problems  and  to  oxir  balance 
of  payment  situation,  I  believe  that  we  are 
ignoring  those  traditional  areas  of  greatest 
strength  in  America  that  have  kept  this  coun- 
try economically  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  These  strengths,  which  have  given  rise 
both  to  a  sophisticated  labor  force  and  in- 


cational  processes,  our  research  facilities  and 
the  technological  advances  that  result  there- 
from. The  application  of  these  natural 
strengths  to  continuing  the  Improvement  of 
industrial  manufacturing  and  distribution, 
as  well  as  to  consumer  usage  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  both  in  America  and  abroad, 
have  been  and  should  continue  to  be  the 
guiding  thrust,  not  only  of  our  foreign  trade 
policy,  but  of  our  national  economic 
philosophy. 

Our  primary  national  goal  In  trade  matters 
should  be  to  enhance  these  natural  advan- 
tages as  they  are  applicable  both  to  Imports 
and  exports.  In  principle,  the  fewer  restric- 
tions which  are  placed  in  the  way  of  the  free 
flow  of  foreign  trade,  the  greater  will  be  the 
opportunities  to  take  advantage  of  our  natu- 
ral strength  for  the  good  of  all  society. 

We  should,  therefore,  develop  a  foreign 
trade  policy  which  assists  those  domestic  in- 
dustries that  need  a  temporary  readjustment 
In  our  national  economy  when  injury  is 
proven  because  of  Imports.  To  those  seg- 
ments, employers  and  employees  alike,  ade- 
quate assistance  of  various  types  should  and 
must  be  temporarily  available,  both  in  terms 
of  labor  and  capital. 

Instead  of  this  affirmative  approach  to 
world  trade,  the  Congress  seems  to  be  seri- 
ously considering  the  adoption  of  a  negative 
posture,  which  is  what  quotas  are.  By  so  do- 
ing, the  Congress,  at  best,  would  be  seeking 
to  protect  the  past  and  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  At  worst,  import  quotas  would 
seem  to  have  as  a  national  objective  a  repeti- 
tion of  our  disastrous  trade  policies  of  forty 
years  ago.  The  reaction  of  the  world  and  our 
trading  partners  to  this  regressive  policy  posi- 
tion can  only  be  one  of  erecting  similar  trade 
barriers.  Those  barriers,  primarily,  will  fall 
against  those  products  which  are  the  result 
of  our  basic  strengths  in  education,  research 
and  technology  and  products  in  which  our 
natural  advantages,  thus,  give  us  a  com- 
manding {>osltion  in  world  trade. 

Another  important  point,  often  overlooked, 
is  that  quotas  administered  abroad  would 
subject  buyers  in  this  country  to  the  deci- 
sions, powers  and  pressures  of  the  sellers 
abroad.  This  would  result  in  cartellzatlon  of 
the  world  textile  and  apparel  markets,  with 
resultant  increased  prices  for  the  American 
consuming  public  and  would.  In  all  prob- 
ability, hit  hardest  at  the  low-end  American 
cons  tuner. 

Application  of  quotas  in  the  United  States 
would  cause  confuson,  delay  and  uncertainty 
as  to  both  placement  and  delivery  of  the 
goods.  Buyers  from  America  would  not  know 
what  quotas  were  available  for  lmix>rt  pur- 
poses, and  exporters  from  other  countries 
would  be  similarly  handicapped.  Quotas.  In- 
evitably, would  penalize  the  small  and  Inde- 
pendent merchant  to  the  economic  advan- 
tage of  both  the  larger  operations  and  for- 
eign suppliers.  This  would  result,  again.  In 
greatly  increased  prices  to  the  consuming 
public. 

If  the  Congress  does  determine,  therefore, 
that  it  is  In  the  national  Interest  to  provide 
relief  for  Injury  to  employees  and  indus- 
tries which  have  been  adversely  alfected  by 
temporary  and  sectional  dislocations,  import 
quotas  are  not  the  answer.  The  better  solu- 
tion is  one  which  afOrmatlvely  advances  our 
strengths,  minimizes  our  weaknesses,  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  the  consuming  public 
and  gives  us  time  to  redirect  the  thrust  of 
affected  capital  and  labor.  Such  redirection 
should  then  fairly  adjust  proven  Inequities 
which  have  resulted  from  our  Importing  and 
exporting  trade  posture. 

Together  with  adequate  adjustment  as- 
sistance and  escape  clause  relief,  the  Con- 
gress might  wish  to  consider  a  border  tax  of 
the  value  added  type  which  would  apply  to 
both  exports  and  Imports.  The  experience  of 
Common  Market  countries  and  the  Increas- 
ing visage  of  this  type  of  tax  abroad  should 
not  be  overlooked. 
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The  Congress  should  look  Into  the  possi- 
bility that  a  tax  of  this  type  not  only  may 
provide  a  basis  for  market  equality  between 
foreign  and  domestic  products,  but  may  have 
a  salutary  effect  In  reducing  indirect  trade 
barriers  which  impede  the  flow  of  U.S.  goods 
abroad. 

This,  I  believe.  Is  an  approach  to  our  in- 
ternational trade  problems  in  the  seventies 
which  will  Insure  flexibility,  fair  treatment 
for  all  and  has  a  long  range  beneficial  effect 
on  our  balance  of  payments  and  on  Ameri- 
ca's economic  future. 

My  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Chables  T.  Lazabcs. 


EXECUTIVE   DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
POLICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  called  my  attention 
to  an  excellent  article  appearing  In  the 
August  issue  of  the  FBI  Enforcement 
Bulletin. 

The  article,  entitled  "Executive  De- 
velopment for  Police,"  was  written  by 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Taylor,  director  of  the 
Ijolice  training  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  in  Champaign-Urbana.  I 
include  the  article  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks: 

EsEctrrrvE  Development  for  Police 

As  a  task,  law  enforcement  has  always  been 
difficult;  however.  In  recent  years  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  total  police  task  has  been 
brought  Into  sharp  contrast  with  the  tradi- 
tionally popular  conceptions  of  the  police 
duties  of  crime  prevention,  protection,  ap- 
prehension, and  prosecution  in  accordance 
with  prescribed  rules  of  law.  These  differences 
have  been  caused  by  the  increasingly  wide 
range  of  functions,  complex  In  nature  and 
often  Involving  difficult  social,  behavioral, 
and  pollUcal  ramifications  and  problems, 
which  the  police  are  expected  to  perform. 

While  public  support  of  police  and  wide- 
spread understanding  of  their  complex  and 
difficult  total  tasks  are  neecssary.  police  must 
respond  to  this  task  with  intelligently 
planned  and  Implemented  policies  and  prac- 
tices commensurate  with  changing  condi- 
tions. 

"The  Task  Force  Report:  The  Police,"  pub- 
lished in  1967  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  noted  that  the  absence  of  carefully 
developed  policies  to  guide  officers  in  han- 
dling the  wide  variety  of  situations  con- 
fronting them  is  In  sharp  contrast  with  the 
efforts  taken  to  provide  detailed  guidance  for 
other  aspects  of  police  operations.  This  same 
report  also  noted  an  attitude  among  some 
police  administrators  that  criminal  Justice 
policy  decisions  are  not  their  concern  al- 
though such  responsibility  is  shared  with  the 
legislature,  the  courts,  the  prosecutor,  and 
other  agencies. 

One  may  reasonably  presume  that  the  po- 
lice administrator,  confident  In  his  execu- 
tive ability  as  manifested  in  intelligent,  ef- 
fectlvo,  and  successful  Internal-management 
operations,  would  be  amenable  to  more  In- 
volvement In  policy  decisions  affecting  gen- 
eral public  interest.  He  may  desire  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  his  department's  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
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To  better  equip  police  administrators  to 
meet  this  challenge,  the  Police  Training  In- 
stitute, University  of  Hllnols,  conducted  a 
pilot  training  program.  "Executive  Develop- 
ment for  Police,"  in  two  sessions  during  the 
spring  and  fall  of  1967.  ThU  program  was 
sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  which  provided  full  scholar- 
ship funds  for  a  select  class  of  25  administra- 
tive and  management  personnel  from  mu- 
nicipal police  departments  throughout  the 
State.  The  challenge  was  brought  about,  of 
course  by  new  developments,  expanded  re- 
search. Improved  methods  and  techniques, 
and  legislated  changes  In  the  law  that  have 
necessitated  periodic  refresher  courses  for 
executives  who  administer  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Prior  to  initiation  of  this  program,  the 
Police  Training  Institute  had  conducted,  on 
a  semlannvial  basis,  2-week,  80-hour  police 
management  and  police  supervUlon  courses, 
with  Instruction  directed  almost  entirely  to 
organization  and  internal  operations.  These 
latter  courses  are  continued  In  the  Institute's 
overall  Inservice  training  program. 

Currently,  there  Is  an  Increased  emphasis 
on  training  of  police  officers  generally.  In  the 
past,  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
Instructing  the  police  "recnilt,"  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  more  experienced  officer  who 
has  not  had  the  benefit  of  formal  classroom 
and  practical  training.  This  Is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  the  police  "recruit"  should 
be  neglected  In  any  training  endeavor.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  any  individual  to  un- 
dertake the  complex  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  law  enforcement  officer  without 
the  benefit  of  formal  training,  proper  super- 
vision, and  challenging  leadership. 

This  premise  Is  equally  true  for  the  police 
executive.  Experience  has  shown  that  often 
the  police  administrator  U  not  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  challenging  demands  of  man- 
agement. Police  adminlstraUon  has  many 
similarities  to  administration  in  other  occu- 
paUons  and  professions.  Police  planning,  fis- 
cal administration,  public  speaking,  execu- 
tive decisionmaking,  and  electrical  data  proc- 
essing might  well  be  areas  in  which  a  new 
police  chief  or  sheriff  is  not  fully  conver- 
sant. 

Provided  with  specialized  management  in- 
struction by  an  experienced  and  qualified 
facultv,  the  police  executive  will  not  only  be 
exposed  to  new  concepts  and  developments 
m  admlnlstraUve  procedures  and  principles 
but  also  to  the  rapid  transitions  within  the 
day-to-day  activities  associated  with  law  en- 
forcement. The  course  transcends  manage- 
ment and  police  techniques  and  incorpor- 
ates both  into  a  curriculum  that  will  be 
advantageous  to  the  new  executive,  the  po- 
tential executive,  or  the  chief  who  has  had 
the  burdens  of  management  for  some  time. 
curriculum 
The  curriculum  for  the  "Executive  De- 
velopment for  Police"  course  was  prepared 
with  the  counsel,  guidance,  and  assistance 
of  the  curriculum  committee  of  the, Insti- 
tute and  the  training  committee  of  the  n- 
UnoU  AssocUUon  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  The 
subjects  were  selected  to  provide  a  foun- 
dation not  only  In  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  Internal  police  operations  but  also 
in  the  significant  external  aspects  of  police 
responsibilities.  Comprehensive  study  and 
discussion  In  three  specific  areas  were  de- 
signed to  lead  to: 

1.  A  better  understanding  of  the  functional 
areas  of  police  administration. 

2.  Understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
external  environment  in  which  law  enforce- 
ment operates. 

3.  A  more  comprehensive  appreciation  of 
the  goals,  purposes,  and  social  responsibili- 
ties of  a  police  department  in  our  present 
society. 
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Courses  of  study  Include  police  admin- 
istration, fiscal  matters,  planning,  new  leg- 
islation and  recent  cotirt  decisions,  munici- 
pal problems,  electrical  data  processing,  ex- 
ecutive decision-making,  press  and  commu- 
nity relations,  social  systems  and  institu- 
tions, case  preparation  and  presentation,  and 
others. 

In  addition  to  members  of  Police  Train- 
ing Institute,  the  faculty  Is  made  up  of  rec- 
ognized authorities  In  various  .lelds  and 
professions.  We  have  representatives  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  FBI,  the  news 
media,  municipal  governments,  and  police 
agencies. 

After  the  completion  of  the  fall  session 
of  November  17,  1967,  the  program  was  eval- 
uated, and  the  decision  was  made  to  place 
the  course  in  the  regtUar  schedule  of  train- 
ing offered  by  the  Institute.  Experience  has 
shown  that  It  Is  best  to  schedule  this  course 
In  two  separate  sessions  of  6  days  each.  This 
plan  provides  the  executive  with  a  total  of 
80  hours  of  Instruction  and  still  permits  him 
to  work  this  classroom  time  Into  a  busy 
schedule  at  his  home  department. 

With  the  many  changes  which  occur  in 
law  enforcement  and  the  community,  at- 
tention to  police  policies  will  not  and  should 
not  cease.  It  Is  the  obligation  of  progres- 
sive law  enforcement  leadership  to  meet  the 
challenge  and  to  make  available.  In  quan- 
tity and  quality,  the  best  police  service  pos- 
sible. Along  with  the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
expect  efficient  police  service  is,  however, 
the  commensurate  responsibility  to  obey  the 
law  and  support  law  enforcement. 

The  high-level  training  of  officers,  super- 
visors, and  police  management,  officials  Is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  preparing  law  en- 
forcement to  fulfill  its  growing  responsibili- 
ties In  our  complex  society. 


FRIDGE  L.  JESTER  RETIRES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  familiar  smile  and  a  warm 
greeting  missing  in  the  Capitol  these 
days.  Fridge  L.  Jester  has  retired  and 
no  longer  patiently  tends  the  many  Con- 
gressmen. Senators,  aides,  and  visitors  to 
the  Prayer  Room. 

Mr.  Jester  befriended  all  who  came 
his  way.  and  made  a  point  of  helping 
each  visitor  with  information  about  the 
beautiful  Prayer  Room  and  about  the 
many  fascinating  areas  of  the  Capitol. 

Certainly  he  knew  Capitol  Hill  well, 
having  served  for  23  years  In  various 
jobs. 

In  the  1940's  Mr.  Jester  was  a  lieuten- 
ant on  the  Capitol  PoUce  Force,  and 
throughout  the  years  he  held  a  variety 
of  other  assignments  in  the  folding  room, 
police  force,  furniture  shop,  and  archi- 
tect's oflBce.  He  was  a  doorman  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  1955-57. 
woriced  in  the  folding  room  1961-64,  and 
from  January  1,  1965,  until  his  retire- 
ment at  the  end  of  July  he  served  as 
attendant  to  the  Prayer  Room. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
our  friend  Mr.  Jester,  We  wish  him  many 
happy  years  of  retirement. 
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SPEECH  BY  DR.  FRANK  SULLIVAN 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  the  dropout  rate  increases  in  high 
schools  across  our  country,  and  as  drugs 
steal  the  minds  and  ambitions  of  so 
many  of  our  young  people,  the  resulting 
pessimism  can  darken  even  the  brightest 
of  days.  Too  many  of  our  children  have 
become  bored.  Learning  is  considered 
Irrelevant  by  many  of  our  most  gifted 
students. 

It  is  with  a  deepening  concern  for  the 
isolation  and  alienation  of  our  youth 
that  I  share  with  you  the  efforts  of  one 
fine  man  in  the  academic  community. 
The  following  remarks  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Prank  Sullivan,  professor  of  English 
at  Loyola  University,  located  within  my 
congressional  district.  In  a  recent  speech 
to  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Math  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Mr.  Sullivan 
talked  of  his  work  with  students.  He 
tells  of  his  attempts  to  recapture  the 
vital  energy  and  potential  excitement  of 
the  student  generation,  by  making  to- 
day's routines  less  routine,  making  our 
existing  institutions  and  academics 
more  meaningful.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
commend  his  excellent  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows: 

Spkech  bt  Da.  Prank  Suixivan 

According  to  Shakespeare's  Theseus,  poets, 
lovers,  and  lunatics  are  compounded  from 
the  same  stuff.  Karl  Welerstrass  has  written 
that  "No  mathematician  can  be  a  complete 
mathematician  unless  be  Is  also  something 
of  a  poet." 

As  I  drive  the  niah-hour  Los  Angeles  free- 
ways. I  listen  to  the  radio  trafldc  reports,  and 
never  yet  have  I  found  myself  In  a  bvunper- 
to-bumper  stall  but  that  five  minutes  later 
I  am  told  by  the  wonders  of  modern  science 
that  there  Is  congestion  In  the  very  spot 
where  I  then  alt  congesting,  and  I  am 
"advised  to  t«ke  an  alternate  route." 

And  as  I  read  or  look  or  listen  to  any 
thoughtful  comment  on  onr  times,  I  am 
similarly  told  that  everything  is  thoroughly 
messed-up,  that  to  our  dying  day.  if  we  live 
that  long,  we're  going  to  regret  the  state  of 
affairs  that  Is  as  bad  as  It  could  possibly  be 
and  It's  getting  worse  all  the  time  and  we 
can't  go  on  and  "that's  life — and  we're 
advised  to  take  some  alternate  route." 

We  are  Informed  that  our  youth  Is  so 
hooked  by  the  drug  culture  that  If  you  try 
to  dlscuM  the  square  on  the  bypwtenuse  they 
think  you  are  referring  to  a  square  who  has 
g^t  high  on  the  tise  of  pot. 

The  atmosphere  is  so  polluted  that  we 
are  advised  to  stop  breathing.  It  doesnt  make 
any  difference  what  you  eat  or  drink  or 
smoke,  there  Is  a  national  organization 
headquartered  In  Washington  that  Is  totally, 
and  completely,  and  absolutely  committed 
to  proving  that  It  will  kill  you  If  It  hamt 
already.  And  down  the  block  again  In  Wash- 
ington there's  another  organization  whose 
one  dedicated  frantic  function  Is  to  warn 
you  that  millions  of  yoxir  fellow  men  are 
at  this  moment  dying  from  the  lack  of  the 
very  same  stuff  In  their  diet  that  Is  supposed 
to  be  killing  you. 

That  I  find  this  Infinite  series  of  geometri- 
cally-expanded gloom-dooms  Inconsistent 
with  my  personal  experience  Is  of  doubtf\il 
significance,  and  I  shall  not  expand  upon 
that  Inconsistency.  However,  I  do  not  suffer 
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from  a  terminal  case  of  chronic  euphoria.  Nor 
am  I  opposed,  on  principle,  to  stop  lights, 
red  flags,  skull-and-crosa-bones-Iabels,  baker 
pennants,  sirens  of  all  sorts,  or  fog  horns. 

All  I  wish  to  say  Is  that  I  see  no  value  In 
telling  people  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water 
on  the  desert,  when  they  are  there,  deserted 
and  dying  of  thirst.  I  feel  that  the  purpose 
of  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  is  to  shout 
directions  to  weUs  of  sweet  water.  And  such 
Is  my  shout. 

If  there  Is  one  overwhelming  disease  of 
young  people  today  It  is  boredom.  Boredom 
has  been  with  us,  and  with  our  fathers  be- 
fore us.  but  It  has  not  usually  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  freely  chosen  Intellectual  life. 
The  college  student  who  Is  not  excited  by 
learning  is  like  a  fish  who  is  afraid  of  the 
water  or  a  hungry  tiger  on  a  diet. 

When  a  phlloeophy  major  tells  me  that  he 
Is  disinterested  In  abstract  thought  I  am 
amazed.  But  when  a  major  in  mathematics 
tells  me  that  he  doesnt  find  problem-solv- 
ing meaningful  or  an  English  major  dismisses 
poetry  as  Irrelevant  then  I  feel  that  It  Is  time 
to  suggest  "alternate  routes."  And  such  a 
route  leads  through  shaded  byways  of  beauty, 
excitement,  pure  pleasure,  and  play. 

I  am  sure  that  in  chasing  a  stick  a  dog 
prepares  blnxself  for  the  serious  business  of 
his  dog's  life:  chasing  cats,  biting  burglars, 
and  perhaps  herding  sheep.  But  the  dog 
doesn't  chase  so  that  he'll  be  hired  by  Chase 
First  National,  and  I  suspect  that  that  is 
part  of  the  reason  why  he'll  run  Ull  he  drops. 
I  toss  poetry  to  my  students  not  because 
poetry  Is  good  for  them,  but  because — if 
they  once  see  the  wonder  of  Its  curve  and 
cast  and  bounce — they  will  pursue  It  (as  a 
lover  courts  his  lady)  with  gladness  forever. 
Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown.  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me. 

or 

Nay  then,  farewell 

I  have   touched   the   highest   point   of   my 

greatness. 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhaltatlon  In  the  evening. 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

Here  Is  magic.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  Is  the  same  magic  In — let  us  say — the 
blnocnlnal  theorem  If  It  Is  thrown  with  a 
fine  swinging  elegance  Into  the  springtime 
sky  of  marvel  and  amazement  and  gladness- 
at-glimpses-of-the-inflnlte. 

Some  scholars,  some  teachers,  seem  to  be 
ashamed  to  admit  that  they  find  their  dis- 
cipline fun,  or  to  truly  afiOrm,  In  a  reason- 
ably loud  voice,  that  they  are  Interested  In 
what  they  are  doing — totally,  mentally, 
morally,  vitally,  viscerably,  lovingly,  laugh- 
ingly Interested. 

I  know  the  scorn  that  Is  heaped  on  "math- 
ematical mysticism''  and  I  have  beard  some 
graduate  students  of  mathematics  speak 
with  pride  of  seminars  In  which  no  partici- 
pant understood  any  paper  except  his  own. 
But  Welerstrass,  famed  among  mathemati- 
cians for  his  precision,  for  rigorous  logic,  and 
a  eeal  to  clarify — It  is  Welerstrass  who  spolse 
of  "the  poet"  In  the  mathematician.  And 
Leibnitz  wrote  In  his  Nova  Methodua  that  a 
"Great  light  suddenly  appeared"  while  he 
was  engaged  In  studies  connected  with  a 
spherical  surface,  and  that  "wonderfully  de- 
lighted" he  discovered  that  what  bad  been 
puzzling  before  now  became  "child's  play 
and  a  Jest." 

And  that  It  may  not  seem  that  Leibnitz 
Is  simply  with  becoming  modesty  dismissing 
his  acoompllahments,  I  would  quote  him 
■gain,  this  time  from  "Medltatlones  de  Cog- 
nltlone"  (published  November,  1684.  In  Acta 
Ewxklitorum)  to  clarify  his  use  of  play  to 
describe  mathematics.  He  begins  to  write  In 
f  Latin:  "Quonlam  hodle  Inter  Vlros  egre- 
glos  .  .  ."  Because  today  among  men  who 
stand  apart  from  the  crowd  .  .  .  there  Is 
great  controversy  concerning  ideas:  whether 
they  are  clear  or  obscure,  whether  the  clear 
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ones  are  confused  or  distinct,  whether  the 
distinct  ones  are  adequate  or  Inadequate — 
whether  all  Ideas  are.  either  but  symbols  of 
something  else,  or  whether  they  are  within  us 
Intuitively — and  finally  whether  the  perfect 
idea  Is  that  of  adequate  intuition."  Then,  In 
the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  this  most  serious 
work,  having  shifted  his  language  to  French, 
be  writes:  "Car  la  feliclte  est  aux  personnes 
ce  que  la  perfection  est  aux  estres." 

I  find  this  difScult  to  translate  completely, 
which  Is  why  I  have  given  it  In  the  original. 
In  the  context  of  Leibnitz,  full  exposition  of 
his  Meditations  I  suggest  this  great  mathema- 
tician, who  suddenly  discovered  that  his  cal- 
culus was  "play,"  is  saying  "Joy,  happiness, 
gladness  Is  what  defines  and  specifies  a 
human   being." 

And  mathematicians  reserve  a  special  hon- 
or for  definitions.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  published  1773, 
gives  "Mathematics"  a  half  of  a  page  of  atten- 
tion. It  singles  out  for  special  praise  the  pre- 
cision of  mathematical  definitions  and  states: 
"Pure  mathematics  have  one  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  they  occasion  no  disputes 
among  wrangling  disputants,  as  In  other 
branches  of  knowledge." 

However  this  precision  is  difficult  when  one 
strays  outside  the  boundeo-les  of  mathematics 
itself.  John  Sergeant,  seeking  to  present. 
In  1696,  The  Method  to  Science,  admitted 
that  mathematicians  had  advantages  not 
permitted  to  other  mortals.  But  Sergeant., 
who  was  sure  that  he  had  discovered  the  one 
and  only  possible  road  to  wisdom,  felt  that 
success  was  available  to  all  these  who  agreed 
with  him  and  were  willing  to  strain  every 
fiber  of  their  being  "to  have  recourse  to  our 
notions,  and  to  strive  to  make  them  Clear  by 
Definitions." 

I  believe  Sergeant  would  have  permitted 
me  to  digress,  in  the  Interest  of  straining 
avery  fiber  for  clarification,  to  show  that 
sometimes  only  by  means  of  illustrative 
anecdote  can  a  word  be  defined.  For  example 
the  Yiddish  word  chutzpa  can  really  only 
be  understood  by  the  classic  instance  of  Its 
quality  as  that  possessed  by  the  man  who, 
having  murdered  his  father  and  mother, 
asked  a  special  mercy  of  his  trial  judge  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  an  orphan.  That's 
chutzpal 

Chutzpa  is  the  quality  that  encourages 
me,  an  English  professor,  to  come  to  you 
and  urge  excitement  In  the  teaching  of 
mathematics.  The  two  pieces  of  poetry  which 
I  quoted  to  you  earlier,  are  not  In  English 
teaching  circles  treated  with  Lelbnltzian 
child's  play;  In  fact.  In  some  circles  It  Is 
forbidden  to  teach  them  as  poetry. 

"Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown.  I 
have  Immortal  longings  In  me"  says  Cleo- 
patra, and  I  echo  her  desire  with  much  the 
same  longing  to  Implant  the  burning  bush 
of  my  delight.  And  I  sow  the  seed,  unter- 
rlfied  by  the  threat  of  the  thundering  sllcence 
of  colleagues  or  the  lightning  flash  of  bore- 
dom on  the  faces  of  my  students. 

But  this  Is  dangerous.  The  safest  course 
of  action  Is  to  use  the  speech  as  a  spring 
board  for  leaping  Into  the  bottomless  bog 
of  source  study  and  analogue.  "Let  us  com- 
pare Shakespeare  to  North,  and  North  to 
Plutarch,  but  hold  ourselves  Impersonal  and 
aloof."  Is  more  professional  than,  "I  like  It." 

And  the  speech  of  Wolsey,  whose  indiscreet 
letters  have  been  delivered  to  the  EUng: 

"I  shall  fall  like  a  bright  exhaltatlon  In 
the  evening,  and  no  man  see  me  more," 
Is  a  safe  and  sure  beginning  of  a  learned 
discussion  on  history,  law,  politics,  or  the 
continuing  need  for  postal  reform.  But  to 
pursue  Its  poetry  Is  perilous. 

In  much  the  same  way  I  came  to  the 
binominal  theorem.  It  was  good.  It  was  use- 
ful. It  saved  a  lot  of  multiplication.  I  learned 
It  In  terms  of  8i>eclfic  powers,  and,  as  I  recall, 
only  far  enough  to  cube  things. 

Late  In  life.  In  my  professional  researches 
as  a  historian  of  that  most  deadly  of  his- 
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torles.  religious  controversy,  I  tripped  over 
Isaac  Barrow — whose  writings  sent  me  back 
m  my  great  good  luck  to  read  In  the  original 
some  of  the  writings  of  his  most  distin- 
guished pupil.  Isaac  Newton.  The  pleasure 
I  had  In  playing  with  the  binominal  co- 
efficients as  1  had  stumbled  over  them  in 
some  sixteenth  century  table  continues  to 
delight  me,  and  I  cannot  explain  why  It  Is 
not  diminished,  but  It  Is  not,  by  Newton's 
erasing  all  my  juggUngs.  ("The  last  number 
In  each  set  Is  one,  and  the  one  before  that 
grows  by  simple  addition  of  units,  and  the 
one  before  that  grows  by  triangles,  and  the 
number  bef  ewe  that  by  the  number  In  the  set 
above  plus  the  number  to  the  left."  And  by 
now  I  have  driven  you  Into  a  sufficient  state 
of  boredom  to  make  you  realize  that  this 
learning  of  mine,  despite  the  jokes,  is  no 
laughing  matter.) 

We  are  not  equipped  to  receive  mathe- 
matics by  ear,  yet  I  have  an  urge  to  attempt 
to  recite  the  drum  beat  of  the  rhythmic  de- 
velopment of  "X  plus  Y  to  the  power  of  N, 
which  Is  X  to  power  of  N  . . .  Plus  N . . .  times 
X  . . . "  and  the  rhythms  of  the  formxila  ride 
In  elegance  across  a  landscape  of  number 
bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  my  needs, 
however  extravagant.  I  think  there  is  a  spe- 
cial beauty  that  even  Invests  the  calligraphy 
of  writing  It. 

And  the  eye,  looking  at  symbols  on  a  page, 
leaps  beyond  Its  outer  power  to  see,  beyond 
Its  Inner  power  to  imagine.  When  Descartes 
talked  about  "chlllgons"  (one-thousand 
sided  polygons)  the  eye  and  the  Imagination 
were  limited  by  physical  difficulty,  but  when 
Welerstrass  formulates  a  continuous  curve 
having  NO  tangent  at  ANY  of  Its  points  the 
mathematician  steps  Into  an  area  of  percep- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  parallel  In  experi- 
ence— except  possibly  In  poetry. 

Welerstrass  says  a  mathematician  Is  some- 
thing of  a  poet,  and  Shakespeare,  beginning 
with  the  twelfth  line  of  the  fifth  act  of  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  says  things  about  a 
ix>et.  By  the  simple  mathematical  operation 
of  substituting  equals  for  each  other,  I  am 
able,  without  too  much  distortion,  to  make 
the  passage  read  mathematician  for  poet  ao 
that  statement  becomes: 
The  mathematician's  eye 
DotJi   glance  from   heaven  to   earth,  from 

earth  to  heaven. 
And  as  Imagination  bodies  fortli 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  mathematics' 

art 
Turns   them   to  shapes,   and   gives  to  airy 

nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

This  I  take  It  Is  a  fair  description  of 
mathematics.  Now,  just  as  Hamlet  Isnt  about 
a  fat  boy  who.  alter  a  lot  of  shilly-shallying 
about,  finally  stabs  his  stepfather,  neither  Is 
the  binominal  theorem  about  a  lot  of  "x" 
and  "y"  and  "n."  I  dont  think  that  mathe- 
matics Is  numbers-games  any  more  than  I 
think  poetry  Is  word-games. 

Behind  all  the  learning  and  beneath  all 
the  wisdom  that  has  ever  been  used  to  dis- 
cuss and  evaluate  poetry  there  Is  a  mystery 
that  continues  to  elude  criticism  and  to  fas- 
cinate critics.  And  the  same  holds  true  for 
mathematics — a  branch  of  learning  that  can 
cause  rude  shouts  of  argument  over  whether 
It  Is  an  art  or  a  science.  In  the  debate  of  Its 
first  principles  it  aroused  such  murderous 
disagreement  as  to  bring  about  the  assassi- 
nation of  Professor  Moritz  Schllck  In  Vienna 
in  1936.  No  one  word  will  do  for  poetry  or 
mathematics,  but  In  some  ways  "magic"  must 
be  made  to  serve. 

Poets  by  their  talents,  by  their  training, 
by  their  industry,  by  accident  often  enough, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God,  sometimes  manage 
to  make  their  words  fall  In  such  a  way  that 
underneath  the  surface  music  of  the  poem 
there  throbs  the  symphony  of  life  and  death 
Itself,  and  the  doors  of  ultimate  reality,  are, 
Just  for  a  fleeting,  slashing,  sudden  moment 
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opened  barely  wide  enough  for  us  to  glimpse 
the  almost  unbearable  beauty  beyond. 

And  that  moment  Is  what  I  think  Weler- 
strass means  when  he  speaks  of  the  poetry  of 
mathematics.  The  binominal  theorem  sud- 
denly opens  one  corner  of  the  order  of  the 
\mi verse.  There  before  us  Is  the  sudden, 
surging,  sweeping,  shattering  beauty  of  .  .  . 
(I  need  a  word:  existence  has  been  deflated 
and  Its  Juices  drained;  belny  has  lost  Its 
power  to  stand  alone  and  apart  from  other 
verbs;  I  need  a  word  and  must  make  up  one 
.  .  .)  the  beauty  of  the  ttiat-which-really- 
truly-ia-forever-ness.  Shakespeare  says  the 
poet  sees  "more  than  cool  reason  ever  com- 
prehends." And  I  say,  "So  does  the  mathe- 
matician." 

Reason  can  understand  numbers  of  cows 
and  bulls,  but  I  don't  think  that  reason 
alone  can  understand  that  Archimedes'  prob- 
lem of  Cattle  of  the  Bun  has  nothing  whatao- 
ever  to  do  with  pasturage  or  grazing  rights 
in  Sicily.  The  problem  Is  a  famous  one  (given 
In  the  Loeb  edition  of  Greek  Mathematicians, 
"Indeterminate  Analysis."  11.  202)  which 
presents  black,  white,  yellow,  and  spotted 
cattle  m  mmd-niimblng  combinations  of 
multiple  fractional  functions  of  color,  and 
sex,  and  square  and  triagular  number.  A 
German  scholar  named  Wurm  (whose  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  was  published  In  volvmie 
25  of  Zeitschrift  fur  Mathematic  und  Physik) 
reported  that  the  answer  If  actually  printed 
In  ordinary  numbers  would  cover  660  pages. 

If  you  are  still  with  me,  the  answer  to  the 
size  of  the  herd  Is  a  number  beginning  with 
7,666  .  .  .  and  followed  by  another  206,541 
other  digits  (more  or  less  of  your  own  choice) . 

This  Is  fairly  staggering,  but  the  real  knock- 
out blow  Is  delivered  by  Archimedes  himself. 
Having  laid  out  the  problem  In  about  ^00 
complicated  words,  he  steps  back  and  says: 
"Stranger,  If  you  can  Immediately  give  me 
the  exact  total  of  the  cattle  belon^g  to  the 
Sun  God,  no  one  could  really  call  you  xm- 
skllled,  or  Ignorant  of  number — but  you 
wouldn't  (just  for  that  accomplishment)  be 
counted  among  the  wise." 

I'm  sure  you  take  pleasure  In  the  sudden 
surprise  of  Archimedes'  comment.  But,  al- 
though It  makes  me  laugh — and  I  think  that 
Is  a  sxifficlent  good — It  still  has  something 
further  to  add  to  my  pleasure.  Even  though 
the  Immensity  of  the  number  fascinates  me. 
the  fact  that  there  IS  such  a  nimiber  de- 
lights me  further,  and  that  there  Is  a  man 
with  patience  and  skill  enough  to  flx  It 
exactly  edlfles  me,  even  though  I  may  not  be 
Inspired  to  Imitation.  But  there  Is  still  more 
to  the  problem  of  the  cattle.  I  ask  you  to 
bear  with  me  while  I  seem  once  ajpedn  to 
digress. 

We  are  quite  properly  proud  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  who  have  walked  on  the  distant 
surface  of  the  moon.  But  the  moon,  however 
distant  It  may  seem  In  terms  of  miles.  Is  in 
terms  of  light,  only  one-and-a-quarter  sec- 
onds away.  The  sun  by  the  same  measure  Is 
eight  minutes,  and  the  planet  Pluto  Is  five 
hours.  Pluto  oould  have  blown  to  bits  before 
you  got  up  this  morning  and  no  one  would 
know  about  It  yet. 

But  Pluto  Is  practically  next  door  com- 
pared to  the  nearest  star,  which  Is  four 
years  away.  And  what  they  are  Just  now 
studying  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the  tele- 
scope at  Palomar  is— hang  on,  this  Is  hard  to 
handle — Is  out  of  date,  to  quote  A.  C.  B. 
Lovell  by  "a  few  thousand  million  years," 
and  the  Information  received  by  Jodrell  Bank 
Is  probably  from  even  more  distant  reaches  of 
space. 

The  earth  spins  at  1.000  miles  per  hour 
while  circling  the  sun  at  72.000  miles  per  hour 
and  sun  and  earth  and  planets  are  all  rush- 
off  together  towards  a  dUtant  star  cluster 
at  43.000  miles  per  hour.  But  this  Isn't  all. 
There  Is  another  movement  superimposed 
on  our  system,  plus  the  ten  thousand  million 
systems  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  perhaps  an- 
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other     two     dozen     similar     super-galactlc 
groups. 

Now  I  simply  am  not  able  to  comprehend 
this  extravagant  Immensity.  My  reason 
crumples.  My  Imagination  blanks  out.  But 
the  exploding  re«illty  of  such  vastness  some- 
how relates  me.  In  an  inexplicable  manner. 
to  the  problem  of  the  cattle,  to  the  unspeak- 
ably lavish  splendor  of  existence,  and  the 
miracle  without  measure  of  a  mind  that  can 
In  some  way  conform  to  It. 

In  the  time  It  takes  me  to  say  "Archi- 
medes" the  oonstellatlon  Cygnus  recedes  from 
us  another  10,000  miles,  but  the  poetry  of 
mathematics  catches  up  with  It,  oatohes  It, 
and  brings  It  home  to  me  to  daudle  on  my 
desk.  Descartes  was  of  the  (pinion  that  the 
uninrt  of  m&n  related  more  directly  to  God 
than  to  man  himself.  And  I  take  It  that  Des- 
cartes meant  by  God,  not  a  bearded  flgure  In 
a  picture  by  Mlchaelangelo,  but  the  cause- 
less cause  of  space  and  time  and  distance, 
and  equally  of  love,  and  laughter,  and  Joy. 

Or  let  me  try  ttgaln  to  move  with  the 
poetry  of  mathematics  to  what  the  Bj-zan- 
tlne  Greek  Theou  called  "pleurtkol  kal  dla- 
metrtkol  artthmol."  Translated  that  wo\ild 
be  "side  and  diagonal  numbers,"  and  a  par- 
tial list  would  be  1-1;  3-3;  5-7;  12-17.  The 
pairs  can  be  produced  by  adding  the  two 
numbers  of  the  last  pair  to  get  the  flrst 
number  of  the  next  pair,  and  by  adding  this 
number  to  the  flrst  nimiber  of  the  past 
pair  to  get  the  second  number  of  this  pair. 
The  Interesting  feature  of  these  pairs  Is  that 
twice  the  square  of  the  flret  will  always  miss 
equalling  the  square  of  the  second  by  Just 
one  unit.  The  largest  pair  I  personally  have 
worked  out  so  far  Is  80.782-114,243,  where 
the  miss  of  the  squares  Is  one  In  thirteen 
bUUon. 

My  notes  on  Theon  read:  "Side  plus  diag- 
onal gives  the  next  side,  And  the  side  plxu 
the  next  side  gives  the  next  diagonal." 
which  may  not  be  poetry,  but  which  fits  a 
nice  tenslon-reUevlng  beat  on  the  maracas. 
And  what  Theon  says  has  a  cry  of  gladness 
when  be  summarizes:  "For  what  a  side  Is 
shown  to  do  In  two  steps  Is  done  by  a  diag- 
onal In  one."  Theon  has  looked  Into  the  eye 
of  being  and  Is  glad,  as  Father  Hopkins  was 
glad  when  he  said : 
Brute  beauty  and  valor  and  act,  oh,  air, 

pride,  plume,  here 
Buckle  I  and  the  fire  that  breaks  from  thee 

then,  a  billion 
Times  told  lovelier  .... 

Neither  Theon  nor  Hc^klns  can  l>e  para- 
phrased or  translated.  Each  has  revealed  his 
delight  at  what  he  has  discovered.  To  un- 
derstand either  reqvilrea  participation. 

Kenneth  May  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
In  reviewing  BaahevSky  of  MXT.,  protests 
that  mathematics  did  not  progress  totsUy 
"from  playful  speculations,"  and  his  evldenee 
Is  clearly  convincing.  But  Baahevsky  speaks 
of  progress  "made  not  by  the  Invention  of 
theories  designed  to  explain  specific  phenom- 
ena" but  by  the  study  of  "even  unrealistic 
slt\iatlons"  "starting  In  fanciful  hypotheses." 
and  this  Is  also  clearly  true. 

Erwln  Schrodlnger  In  an  essay  titled  "Sci- 
ence, Art  and  Play"  says,  "It  Is  the  duty  ol 
a  teacher  of  science  to  Impart  to  his  listen- 
ers knowledge  which  will  prove  useful  In 
their  professions;  but  It  still  should  be  his 
Intense  desire  to  do  It  In  a  way  to  cause 
them  pleasure."  This  has  been  my  theme  this 
afternoon.  The  banquet  of  learning  must  be 
nourishing,  but  need  not  Include  all  the  pos- 
sible medicine  a  life  might  reqtilre.  The  ban- 
quet of  learning  must  Include  the  solid  en- 
tree but  should  leave  room  for  dessert. 

I  have  come  this  afternoon  to  speak  of  the 
great  symphony  of  all  the  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. But  I  am  only  a  listener.  The  only 
music  of  mathematics  I  am  able  to  play  Is 
scored  for  a  small  hand  bell  which  I  ring 
with  vigor  as  I  sing  my  Joy.  But  before  the 
trumpet  tones  of  triumph  at  the  solution  ot 
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great  problems  I  must  sit  silent,  and  silently 
must  I  listen  to  the  violin  music  of  the  In- 
soluble. I  have  come  hopeful  that  we  might 
listen  here  for  a  moment  together. 
To  hear  within  the  starry  silence  ol  the  sky 
The  unheard  song  of  surging  marvel-flUed 

unmeasured  empty  space. 
To  surge  In  scorn  of  mighty   most-tlmes- 

multlplled  Immensity, 
Beyond  time-meaningful,  beyond  before  or 

after. 
Into  the  wonder  land  of  Infinite, 
Whose  fierce  frontier  turns  back 
All  senslbles — where  bleach 
The  bones  of  reasoned  understanding 
Where  learning  trembles  at  the  border  poet 
Without  a  passport,  entry  card,  or  visa. 
But  where  the  chosen  mathematician  comes 
Up  out  of  purblind  bondages  lit 
Only  by  some  Pharaoh's  pharos. 
To  pitch  his  tent,  and  hunt  the  game,  and 

plow  the  fields. 
Not  as  a  stranger  immigrant,  but  citizen. 
To  silently  let  down  a  spreading  net 
Into  the  deepest  waters  of  that  ocean-sea 

reality. 
To  suddenly  explode   with   sudden   almost 

fearful  Joy 
As    through    the   quickly   closing   doors   of 

mystery 
You  glimpse  and  recognize  that 
All-this-ls 
And  know  Its  yours  to  seek  to  know  to  reach 

to  touch,  and  calculate. 
Unspeakable    the    Joy    of    highest    human 

miracle: 
To  share  in  tranquil  union  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  past. 
And  give.  In  loving  exploration,  direction  to 

the  chlldren-of-your-mlnd  to  come. 
I  have  come  here  today  not  to  remind,  or 
to  Instruct  you.  But  to  elate  you.  The  least 
common  denominator  of  Welerstrass  and 
Shakespeare — of  mathematics  and  poetry — 
is  hard  to  define  in  the  slow  moving  line  of 
reason.  I  suspect  that  It  Is  best  seen  by 
metaphor. 

Both  mathematics  and  poetry  touch  reality 
with  something  like  electric  probes,  differ- 
ently grounded.  But  the  shock  of  recognition 
that  each  produces  when  contract  Is  made 
Is  equally  unmistakable,  and  the  excitement 
In  many  ways,  I  would  suggest.  Identical. 

I  have  tried  to  handle  that  electric  current 
this  afternoon,  to  connect  It  to  you  and  wire 
you  for  Its  use. 

The  electricity  of  Shakespeare  was  poetry 
that  warms  the  heart.  The  electricity  of 
Welerstrass  was  mathematcs  which  Illumi- 
nates the  mind. 

Bringing  that  same  electricity,  I  have 
come  to  you,  a  better  mathematician  than 
Shakespeare,  a  better  poet  than  Welerstrass, 
hoping  very  much  to  both  warm  and  Il- 
luminate, but  content  if  I  have  done  noth- 
ing more  than  turn  you  on. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX.,  DESIG- 
NATED  AS  DISASTER  AREA 
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funds  are  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Corpus  Christ!  as  Celia 
left  in  her  wake  death  and  great  suffer- 
ing. 

Citizens  of  Connecticut  sympathize 
with  and  understand  the  grief  of  Celia's 
victims,  recalling  all  too  vividly  the  ruin- 
ous hurricanes  of  1955  and  1958  which 
struck  Connecticut. 

The  hurricanes  which  ravished  Con- 
necticut brought  flooding,  destruction, 
and  death,  and  the  same  deep  sense  of 
grief  which  presently  exists  in  the  areas 
stricken  by  Celia. 

When  disaster  strikes  anywhere  in 
America,  it  is  an  event  of  national  con- 
cern and  should  be  met  by  a  national 
commitment  of  assistance.  The  damage 
done  by  Celia  requires  such  a  commit- 
ment, smd  it  must  continue  until  the 
damage  is  imdone. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  in  the  wake  of  the  disaster 
wrought  by  Celia,  to  resolve  a  continu- 
ing priority  to  the  victims  in  disaster 
areas  until  their  life  styles  are  returned 
to  normal. 
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HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNTcnctrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  extend  my  deep  sense  of  sjrm- 
pathy  to  the  people  ol  Cuba,  Florida, 
and  Texas  who  were  victims  of  the  recent 
ravages  of  hurricane  Celia. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  President 
Nixon's  designation  of  Corpus  Christl.f 
Tex.,  the  region  most  crippled  by  the 
hurricane,  as  a  disaster  area  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  expeditious  authoriza- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  relief.  These 


THE  CRIME  BILL:  A  STUDY  OF 
HOW  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA IS   GOVER>fED 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  HAssAcausrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  spoken  a  number  of  times  about 
the  seniority  system  in  the  House  and 
its  effect  on  the  passage  of  legislation. 
On  June  23  I  spoke  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  extraordinary  con- 
trol over  the  District  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  exercises.  At  that 
time  I  discussed  the  means  by  which 
the  House  District  Committee  drafted 
and  reported  to  the  House  a  bill  to  com- 
bat crime  in  the  city. 

I  was  then,  and  am  now,  shocked  at 
the  way  this  major  piece  of  legislation 
was  created.  I  voted  against  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  because  of  its  no- 
knock,  preventive  detention,  juvenile  age 
levels,  wiretapping,  and  mandatory  sen- 
tence provisions  which  I  believe  are  re- 
pressive and  unconstitutional. 

James  E.  Clayton  has  discussed  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  in  rela- 
tion to  the  way  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  governed  in  two  articles  in  the 
Washington  Post.  His  conclusions  paral- 
lel my  own. 

Clayton  notes  that  inadequate  hearing 
notice  both  to  witnesses  and  committee 
members  and  lack  of  balanced  testi- 
mony of  the  major  issues  of  the  bill 
demonstrate  clearly  the  power  of  a  com- 
mittee and  its  chairman  to  control  hear- 
ings. Another  weakness  of  the  House  was 
highlighted  by  Clayton  when  he  dis- 
cussed floor  debate  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Secret,  teller  votes  on  major  amend- 
ments striking  many  of  the  provisions 
cited  above  were  defeated  by  very  few 
votes — with  more  than  200  Members  ab- 
sent each  time.  The  House  has  subse- 
quently voted  to  make  teller  votes  pub- 
lic, and  for  that  I  am  thankful,  but  it 
is  trai^c  that  this  amendment  did  not 


come  sooner.  If  it  had,  perhaps  some  of 
these  measures  could  have  been  deleted 
from  the  legislation  and  the  District 
would  have  been  provided  with  a 
just  law. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Clayton's  articles 
are  timely  and  important,  and  I  there- 
fore submit  them  for  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  10,  1970] 

Thb  Ckime  Bnx:  A  Sttjdt  or  How  D.C. 

Is    OOVERNED 

(By  James  E.  Clayton) 

It  all  started  with  four  paragraphs  In 
President  Nixon's  message  to  Congress  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Among  the  many  pro- 
grams he  outUned  that  day — January  31, 
1969 — the  President  asked  for  legislation  tu 
reorganize  the  cotirts,  create  a  method  of  pre- 
trial detention,  establish  a  public  defender 
system,  and  revise  the  Juvenile  laws. 

On  July  29,  1970 — 18  months  later — Mr. 
Nixon  signed  the  Omnibus  Crime  BUI  that 
was  the  result  of  his  request.  It  contained 
everything  he  had  asked  for  and  more;  dur- 
ing those  18  months,  a  new  branch  of  local 
government  had  been  created  and  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  District's  criminal  law  bad 
been  rewritten.  How  this  came  about  Is  a  case 
study  m  the  way  the  nation's  capitol  is  gov- 
erned. It  Is  a  study,  not  of  local  government, 
therefore,  but  of  three  men — Associate  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Donald  Santarelll, 
Senator  Joseph  Tydings  (D-Md.)  and  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  Abernethy  (D-Mlss.)  — 
and  the  committee  the  latter  two  dominated. 
For,  although  Congress  Is  the  city's  legisla- 
ture and  the  President  Its  governor,  the  two 
District  committees  and,  on  this  subject,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  run  the  place. 

The  story  actually  began  long  before  Presi- 
dent Nixon  nukde  his  proposals.  For  years  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  battled  over  Dis- 
trict antl-crlme  legislation  with  the  House 
arguing  for  harsher  laws  as  the  solution  to 
crime  and  the  Senate  taking  a  less  repressive 
view.  In  1966,  this  difference  In  philosophy 
led  to  a  6-month-long  stalemate  before  a 
crime  bill  was  passed  and  that  bill  was  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson  because  he  thought  It 
contained  too  much  of  the  House's  view.  A 
year  later,  the  House  view  of  crime  control 
was  frustrated  again,  this  time  In  a  confer- 
ence committee  whose  Senate  members  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  several  pet  Ideas  of 
the  House  District  Committee. 

Against  this  background,  Santarelll  was 
put  In  charge  of  a  Justice  Department  task 
force  in  February  1969  and  directed  to  draw 
up  specific  legislative  proposals.  Five  and  a 
half  months  later,  after  consulting  many  lo- 
cal Judges  and  lawyers,  bis  task  force  pro- 
duced four  blUs  and  Attorney  General  Mit- 
chell sent  them  to  Congress  on  July  II,  1969. 

Two  of  these  four  were  fairly  simple.  One, 
expanding  the  Ball  Agency,  resembled  a  bill 
which  had  already  passed  the  Senate:  the 
other  created  a  public  defender  system.  The 
other  two  bills  were  not  so  simple.  One  au- 
thorised pretrial  detention  of  certain  per- 
sons and  the  other  was  a  massive,  300-page 
document  entitled  "District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reorganization  Act  of  1969." 

The  Court  reorganization  bill  alone  was  a 
legislative  behemoth.  It  went  beyond  what 
anyone  had  proposed  previously,  creating, 
essentially,  a  local  court  system,  by  turning 
the  local  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
over  to  a  new  superior  court  and  an  ex- 
panded D.C.  Court  of  Appeals. 

This  was  the  immediate  equivalent  of  the 
Judicial  reform  legislation  that  some  state 
legislatures  have  debated  for  years,  and  It 
contained  the  material  of  several  major  con- 
troversies beginning  with  the  basic  question 
of  whether  It  even  was  a  good  Idea. 

Tied  to  this  bill  were  other  matters  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  court  reorganization. 
The  Justice  Department,  it  seemed,  was  out 
to  get,  along  with  court  reorganization,  some 
of  the  things  recommended  by  the  District 
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Crime  Commission  In  1966  as  well  as  some 
of  the  changes  in  the  criminal  law  that  pros- 
ecutors, like  Santarelll,  had  wanted  for 
years.  The  bill  contained  provisions  author- 
izing wiretapping  and  no-knock  searches,  re- 
ducing the  age  at  which  Juveniles  are  to  be 
treated  as  adults,  making  possible  life  sen- 
tences for  persons  convicted  of  third  felon- 
ies and  overturning  a  couple  of  court  deci- 
sions that  prosecutors  disliked. 

The  Justice  E>epartment  never  explained 
why  It  put  all  these  things  Into  a  court  re- 
organization bill.  One  theory,  perhaps  the 
best,  is  that  it  saw  a  chance  to  appeal  to  the 
Senate  with  court  reorganization  and  to  the 
House  with  harsher  laws,  thus  getting  In  one 
compromise  package  things  It  could  not  get 
If  they  stood  alone.  As  time  went  by,  the  ad- 
ministration's tactics  bore  out  this  specu- 
lation. In  the  Senate,  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Klelndienst  put  a  priority  on  court  re- 
organization. In  the  House  Santarelll  gave 
everything  equal  priority. 

In  any  event,  the  administration  lost  cred- 
ibility In  the  Senate  by  Its  handling  of  the 
combination.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  of  North 
Carolina,  originally  a  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion, became  Its  principal  opponent.  He 
charged  that  at  the  beginning  the  Justice 
Department  "personally"  assured  him  that 
there  were  only  technical  changes  In  the 
criminal  law  involved  when,  in  fact,  there 
were  major  changes. 

The  Senate  District  Committee,  headed  by 
Senator  Tydings,  went  to  work  promptly  on 
the  proposals  and  the  care  it  devoted  to  court 
reorganization  refiected  Its  concern  with  im- 
proving the  existing  system  of  Justice.  After 
hearing  from  Judges  of  all  the  local  courts, 
a  blue-ribbon  committee  of  lawyers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  8  local  organizations,  as  well 
as  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Sen- 
ate committee  split  off  all  the  proposed 
changes  In  criminal  law  and  substantlaUy 
modified  the  court  reorganization  proposals. 
Its  version  of  the  reorganization  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  Sept.  18,  1969,  10  weeks 
after  being  Introduced  and  about  30  sec- 
onds after  being  called  up.  Not  one  senator 
had  anything  to  say  about  Justice  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Subsequently,  the  committee  reported  a 
second  bill  composed  of  only  about  half  of 
the  changes  In  criminal  law  sought  by  the 
adnUnlstratlon  but  these  did  Include  wire- 
tapping and  no-knock  searches.  This  bill, 
bearing  many  of  the  measures  that  were 
later  to  become  so  controversial  In  the  Sen- 
ate, passed  the  full  Senate  on  Dec.  S  with, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  senators  on  the  floor.  Only 
three  of  them  made  any  comment;  seven 
months  later  many  senators  were  to  talk  at 
length  against  wiretapping  and  no-knock 
searches. 

The  other  two  administration  proposals 
raced  through  the  Senate  j\ist  as  quickly 
once  they  came  out  of  Its  District  Commit- 
tee. The  public  defender  bill  passed  In  mid- 
November  and  a  new  juvenile  code  proposed 
by  the  Justice  Department  In  September, 
passed  just  before  Christmas.  There  was  no 
discussion  of  either  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
no  record  votes;  almost  no  one  was  present. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  pretrial  de- 
tention the  Senate — really  Its  District  com- 
mittee— had  completed  work  on  the  anti- 
crime  package  In  five  and  half  months — just 
the  time  the  administration  had  foimd  nec- 
essary to  draft  It  In  the  first  place.  House 
action,  which  will  be  discussed  In  a  second 
report,  was  something  else  again. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  11,  1970] 

The  District  or  Columbia  Crimx  Bill 

(H) 

(By  James  E.  Clayton) 

The  House  District  Committee  was  much 

more   casual   than  its  Senate   counterpart 
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about  the  D.C.  anti-crime  proposals  that 
were  sent  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Nixon  on  July 
11,  1969.  Ten  full  weeks  after  those  propos- 
als bad  reached  the  HUl  and  fotir  days  after 
the  Senate  had  already  passed  Its  version  of 
one  of  them  (the  court  reorganization  meas- 
tire) ,  the  House  District  Committee  had  still 
done  nothing  about  the  President's  package. 
Once  House  committee  hearings  did  begin, 
moreover,  they  proved  to  be  starkly  superfi- 
cial In  relation  to  the  hearings  that  had  been 
held  by  the  Senate  District  Committee. 

On  court  reorganization,  for  example,  no 
Judges  were  asked  to  testify  and  the  only  de- 
tailed testimony  the  committee  heard  was 
Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General  Donald 
Santarelli's  explanation  of  what  the  admin- 
istration wanted  and  the  District  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's reaction  to  the  extensive  changes 
that  were  Involved.  In  fact,  there  was  almost 
no  discussion  of  the  substantial  changes  the 
Senate  had  already  made  In  the  administra- 
tion's proposals,  and  no  expert  advice — ex- 
cept Santarelli's — was  sought  on  a  bUl  com- 
pletely altering  the  administration  of  Justice 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  were  other  peculiarities  In  the  House 
committee's  handling  of  the  bill.  It  heard  no 
testimony  about  the  Commission  on  Law  Re- 
vision, set  up  in  1967  at  the  urging  of  the 
Crime  Commission,  or  on  the  burden  of  proof 
in  criminal  Insanity  cases:  yet  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  abolish  the  former  and  change 
the  latter.  The  onay  testimony  on  mandatory 
sentences,  a  highly  controversial  subject, 
came  from  Santarelll  and  the  chief  of  police; 
yet  the  committee  voted  in  favor  of  manda- 
tory prison  terms  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Crime  Commission  had  (H>{>osed  such  sen- 
tences. One  subcommittee  did  hear  11  days 
of  testimony  about  conditions  at  the  Lorton 
Reformatory  before  the  full  committee  voted 
to  transfer  control  of  that  institution  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons — but  It  did  so 
without  asking  the  bureau  of  prisons  about 
the  transfer.  One  odd  proposal — to  require 
anyone  who  sues  a  policeman  for  false  ar- 
rest to  pay  the  policeman's  legal  fees — was 
supported  only  by  the  local  police  associa- 
tion; that  proposal  found  Its  way  Into  the 
committee's  final  bill  too  despite  the  ex- 
pressed opposition  of  Santarelll,  the  chief  of 
poUce  and  the  District  government. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  lies  In  the  way 
the  House  committee  operates.  One  subcom- 
mittee, for  Instance,  aUotted  only  a  single 
day  to  nongovernmental  witnesses  and  did 
not  announce  untU  one  Friday  that  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  would  be  that  day.  Another 
subcommittee  gave  only  36  hours  notice  of 
the  single  hearing  at  which  it  would  enter- 
tain such  witnesses.  Another  pcurt  of  the  rea- 
son lies  In  the  way  the  committee  habitually 
treats  witnesses.  Many  local  groups  and  Indl- 
vidtials  believe  there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  telling  the  committee  anything  because 
It  never  seems  to  listen. 

Perhaps  the  quality  of  the  House  commit- 
tee's wcM-k  Is  best  Illustrated  by  the  pretrial 
detention  section  of  the  new  law.  The  ad- 
ministration's original  request  bad  been  re- 
ferred in  the  House  (as  In  the  Senate)  to  Its 
Judiciary  committee  because  it  was  to  apply 
nationwide.  Both  judiciary  committees  held 
hearings  on  the  request  In  the  fall  of  1969. 
On  January  39,  1970,  however,  Santarelll 
told  the  House  District  Committee  that  the 
administration  wanted  pretrial  detention  In 
the  District  Crime  bill  "because  we  do  not 
see  any  action  forthwith  from  the  Judiciary 
Conunlttee."  No  hearings  were  held  by  the 
District  committee  after  that  date  and  San- 
tarelll was  the  only  tcttneu  to  devote  more 
than  one  paragr^h  to  the  subject,  although 
Washington  Is  full  of  people  with  all  kinds 
of  views,  and  all  kinds  of  statistical  data  on 
the  effectiveness  of  such  detention  in  reduc- 
ing crime. 

When  ^e  bill  emerged  from  House  com- 
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mlttee,  it  was  more  than  500  pages  long,  and 
the  debate  on  the  floor  lasted  10  hours — an 
extraordinary  amount  of  time  for  the  House 
to  devote  to  anything.  But  the  votes  taken 
during  the  debate  seemed  to  be  a  better  in- 
dication of  the  House's  real  Interest.  An  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  age  at  which  Juveniles  are 
treated  as  adults  where  it  had  been  for  years 
failed  by  34  votes — with  333  members  ab- 
sent. An  amendment  to  strike  mandatory 
sentences  was  beaten  by  17  votes — with  284 
members  absent.  An  attempt  to  remove  a 
clause  overturning  a  court  decision  on  the 
use  of  prior  convictions  to  impeach  a  de- 
fendant's credibility  was  beaten  by  29  votes — 
with  344  members  absent.  At  one  point,  the 
House  had  to  suspend  the  debate  because 
only  80  members  answered  a  quorum  call. 

The  differences  between  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  last  March  19th  and  the 
four  bills  passed  previously  by  the  Senate 
were  as  monumental  as  the  size  of  the  House 
version  (it  had  grown  to  more  than  500  pages 
because  the  District  committee  had  lumped 
everything,  from  court  reorganization 
through  the  new  juvenile  code,  into  one 
package).  For  four  months  and  through  24 
meetings,  conferees  of  the  two  houses  then 
struggled  to  bridge  the  differences  in  philos- 
ophy as  well  as  the  differences  in  detail. 
Finally,  Senator  Tydings  and  Representa- 
tive Abernethy,  who  did  almost  all  the  ne- 
gotiating with  Santarelll  always  nearby  to 
provide  advice,  engineered  a  compromise.  It 
gave  the  Senate  most  of  what  It  wanted  In 
court  reorganization  (its  major  concern) 
and  the  House  a  considerable  amount  of  what 
It  wanted  In  harsher  criminal  laws  (Its  ma- 
jor concern)  although  several  of  the  pet 
proposals  of  House  members  were  eliminated. 

The  conference  report  whipped  through  the 
House  less  tban  two  hours  after  printed 
copies  of  It  became  available.  Not  even  the 
statement  of  nianagers  describing  the 
changes  made  by  the  conferees  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  until  after  the 
bUl  was  passed.  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  that 
report  lasted  for  a  week,  but  few  senators 
heard  much  of  It.  Many  members,  one  sen- 
ator explained,  always  seemed  to  find  that 
the  days  when  District  affairs  are  under  con- 
sideration are  convenient  days  for  politick- 
ing back  home.  Twice  during  the  week  the 
Senate  had  to  suspend  because  it  could  not 
rsLlse  a  quorum. 

The  final  votes  made  clear  that  at  least  In 
Its  controversial  aspects  the  1970  crime  bUl 
embodies  a  politically  popular,  smaU  town 
appnMch  to  large  scale,  big  city  crime.  Fif- 
ty-five percent  of  the  representatives  from 
cities  as  large  or  larger  than  Washington  op- 
posed the  blU;  90  percent  of  those  from 
smaller  places  voted  for  the  bill.  Similarly, 
senators  from  non-Southern  states  contain- 
ing urban  areas  of  more  than  one  "»imf>n 
population  voted  against  the  bill  20  to  16; 
senators  without  such  urban  areas  In  their 
states  or  from  the  South,  voted  for  the  bill 
41-16.  Senators  running  for  reelection  this 
faU  favored  the  bUl  19  to  8;  those  not  run- 
ning untU  1974  opposed  it  17  to  16. 

Local  participation  in  the  writing  of  this 
new  law  was  tnintmni  The  District  govern- 
ment was  heard  but  generally  Ignored:  San- 
tarelll told  the  House  committee  that  on 
questions  like  these  the  Justice  Department 
knows  far  more  than  the  local  government. 
The  rest  of  the  community  simply  was  not 
heard,  at  least  In  public,  on  the  House  side. 

The  final  bill  was  reaUy  the  product  of 
SantareUl  and  his  staff,  although  the  two 
District  conmilttees  and  their  staffs  did  con- 
tribute substantially.  The  ultimate  decision, 
however,  came  In  the  conference  committee 
and  there  the  future  of  the  District's  crimi- 
nal law  and  Its  courts  was  decided  by  18 
men — 2  each  ftom  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Texas — and  one  each  ftom  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Min- 
nesota and  Ohio. 
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CREATIVE  FEDERAL  HOUSINQ  RE- 
SEARCH IS  PAYINO  OFF 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAisroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  work  of  a  re- 
markable youug  man. 

His  name  is  Harold  B.  Finger,  and  at 
the  time  he  was  both  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Space  Nuclear  Systems  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  head 
of  the  Space  Nuclear  Propulsion  OfiSce 
for  NASA.  He  directed  for  both  agencies 
the  nuclear  rocket  program. 

Today,  at  age  46.  Mr.  Finger  is  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. He  is  applying  the  same  kind  of 
foresight  and  imagination  to  the  Na- 
tion's housing  problems  that  he  did  to 
the  space  nuclear  program. 

Operation  Breakthrough,  one  of  the 
most  important  new  initiatives  in  the 
field  of  housing  research,  is  Harold 
Finger's  prize  project  at  the  moment. 
Significant  gains  in  housing  technology 
will  result  from  this  program. 

The  August  issue  of  Government 
Executive  magazine  has  a  fine  story  on 
Mr.  Finger  and  the  Operation  Break- 
through program,  which  appears  at  this 
pwint: 

In  thz  Ghetto:  A  Nrw  Breed  of  Rkswrch 
(By  Leon  Sbloss) 

A  unique  VS.  Oovemment  research  pro- 
gram. In  being  lor  only  one  year,  has  taken 
several  "giant  steps  forward  for  mankind." 

The  program,  directed  by  Harold  B.  Fin- 
ger, assistant  secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  for  Research  and  Tech- 
nology, has  as  Its  goals  Improvement  of  the 
total  system  of  hoxiMng  the  population  and 
providing  a  basis  for  Unproved  urban  opera- 
tions by  local  and  state  goverimientfi. 

The  program,  spearheaded  by  Operation 
Breakthrough.  Is  unique  because,  in  Fin- 
ger's words:  "It  Is  not  conducted  in  a  labora- 
tory atnwspbere  and  the  end  product  la  for 
xise  by  others,  as  compared  to  research  and 
development  (R&D)  done,  for  instance  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  the 
National  Aeronautica  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA),  whose  programs  are  aimed  at 
fulfUling  requlretnenu  of  the  agencies 
themselvea." 

As  Finger  put  It  in  an  Interview  with 
Government  Executive:  "Our  laboratory  Is 
the  ghetto  Itself  and  our  product  Is  pro- 
vided to  state  and  local  governments  and  to 
Industry,  to  implement  programs  that  tbey 
cannot  afford." 

"We  can't."  Finger  continued,  "take  the 
problem  out  of  the  ghetto.  Sometimes  the 
Institutions  that  we  work  with  present  a 
problam.  but  that  Is  the  area  In  which  we 
must  work,  because  there  are  so  many  In- 
tEf  sets  InvolTed. 

"Our  major  goals  are  to  provide  bousing 
where  it  Is  needed  and  to  provide  informa- 
tion that  will  be  helpful  In  ooplng  with  the 
many  bugaboos  of  urban  living — law  en- 
forcement. Ore.  vandalism.  Installation  of 
utilities  at  lower  ooat  and  reduced  pc^lutlon 
potential.  We  must  be  the  catalyst  for  state 
and  local  programs  that  otherwise  could  not 
be  started,  for  bxidgetary  reasons.  We  also 
try  to  offer  assistance  In  Improving  Uie  budg- 
et process  so  that  mora  can  be  aocompllatied 
with  tbe  money  avallaUe." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  the  day  of  the  Interview  Finger  was 
troubled.  The  House  had  cut  his  budget  re- 
quest from  $S5  million  to  930  million. 

"We  simply  cannot,"  he  declared,  "continue 
to  program  progress  and  activities  that  have 
been  established,  under  such  a  fund  limita- 
tion." 

Two  days  later,  the  46-year-old  New  Yorls 
native  who  had  a  distinguished  career  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
NASA's  predecessor— the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics — dating  back  to 
1944,  was  to  testify  before  a  Senate  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  In  an  appeal  for  re- 
instatement of  the  full  $55-mllllon  budget. 

The  House  subcommittee  which  had  rec- 
ommended the  $a5-mmion  slash  said  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  was  not  specific  enough  In 
defining  the  results  that  have  been  obtained 
from  its  research  and  had  not  developed  a 
sufficiently  specific  budget  Justification  for 
Operation  Breakthrough. 

A  glint  In  Finger's  eyes  suggested  that  he 
would  be  quite  specific  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee — and  he  was.  Here,  In  his 
words,  is  some  of  his  testimony: 

Almost  three-quarters  of  our  Fiscal  Year 
1971  budget  request  is  directed  at  efforts  to 
Improve  aU  elements  of  the  housing  sys- 
tems— to  encourage  new  construction  and 
bring  modern  methods  Into  the  production, 
management,  marketing  and  design  of  hous- 
ing; to  preserve  our  existing  stock  of  hous- 
ing and  to  encourtige  a  sense  of  occupant 
responsibUity  and  satisfaction  in  housing 
provided. 

Of  the  $65  million  requested  for  urban  re- 
search and  technology,  $35  million  is  for 
Operation  Breakthrough.  If  this  full  sum  is 
not  available  the  substantial  progress 
achieved  to  date  and  the  stimulus  provided 
to  the  business  of  housing  would  be  sacri- 
ficed. We  have  been  able  to  get  broad  par- 
ticipation In  Industry,  local  and  sUte  gov- 
ernment, labor  and  consumers.  This  par- 
ticipation would  also  be  seriously  Jeopardized 
if  the  Government's  credibility  with  industry 
and  the  public  is  diminished  as  a  result  of 
a  decrease  In  o\ir  budget. 

The  first  discussion  meetings  on  Operation 
Breakthrough  were  held  only  a  year  ago 
with  labor,  industry,  mayors,  governors  and 
other  state  and  local  officials.  The  actions 
taken  and  completed  In  the  year  since  those 
meetings  are  significant: 

(1)  Ten  prototype  sites  and  one  subelte 
have  been  selected  from  218  sites  proposed 
to  us. 

(3)  Eleven  prototype  site  plannen  were 
selected  from  83  proposers  and  they  have  de- 
veloped preliminary  prototype  site  plans. 

(3)  After  a  competition  between  236  Hous- 
ing System  Producers,  22  were  selected.  Final 
contract  negotiations  are  now  underway. 

(4)  Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  Type  B 
proposals  (applied  research  and  development 
of  Ideas  or  concepts  not  yet  ready  for  proto- 
type construction,  or  which  provide  Individ- 
ual elements  of  a  total  housing  system)  have 
also  been  received,  are  in  process  of  review 
and  we  are  nearlng  announcement  of  lelec- 
tlona. 

(5)  HUD  U  In  tbe  process  of  selecting  site 
developers  for  overall  development,  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  work  on  each  of  tbe 
prototype  sites. 

(6)  HUD  has  obtained  enactment  of  ordi- 
nances or  resolutions  by  tbe  local  governing 
bodies  of  most  of  the  10  prototype  sites; 
these  ordinances  provide  flexibility  to  build 
without  regard  to  local  building  codes  and 
zoning  ordinances. 

Although  the  program  has  not  yet  entered 
the  construction  phase,  numerous  posltlva 
effects  have  already  resulted.  Including: 
'  (1)  Many  of  the  consortia  formed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  request  for  proposals  for  Break- 
through have  Indicated  that  they  are  com- 
mitted to  tbe  Industrialized  housing  business 
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even  though  they  are  not  among  the  finally 
selected  producers. 

(2)  The  aims  of  Breakthrough  are  reach- 
ing all  levels  of  government.  All  50  states  and 
23  munlcipaliUes  have  designed  represenU- 
tlves  to  coordinate  activities  that  relate  to 
achievement  of  the  objectives. 

Once  the  prototype  sites  have  been  devel- 
oped, they  will  serve  as  examples  of  new 
overall  housing  systems  and  environment  ap- 
proaches that  can  be  viewed  by  local  com- 
munity groups,  housing  authorities,  private 
developers,  private  builders  and  hoiislng 
s{>onsor8  to  permit  them  to  Identify  the  ap- 
proaches they  believe  are  best  suited  to  their 
localities.  Out  of  this  evaluation,  we  would 
encourage  orders  to  be  placed.  Incentives 
would  be  provided  by  establishing  priority 
consideraUon  for  HUD  operating  program 
funds  to  those  communities  and  groups  that 
encourage  modernization  of  the  entire  proc- 
ess of  hoxising,  using  the  examples  set  by 
Breakthrough  as  a  model.  It  Is  in  this  phase 
of  the  program  that  we  would  expect  large 
volume  production  and  delivery  of  housing 
to  be  achieved. 

The  proposed  Housing  and  Development 
Act  of  1970  provides  extended  opportunities 
for  home  ownership  by  low-income  families. 
Research  has  indicated  that  increased  occu- 
pant responsibility  and  satisfaction  wiU  re- 
sult and  that  better  maintenance  of  property 
can  also  be  expected  under  certain  condi- 
tions. This  research  also  demonstrates  that 
home  buyer  opportunities  for  low-income 
families  must  be  accompanied  by  suitable 
giUdance  and  counseling. 

Once  housing  developments  have  been 
built,  many  of  them  have  been  vandalized, 
have  qiUckly  deteriorated  and  have  become 
unsuitable  living  areas.  Methods  that  can  be 
incorporated  as  Improved  operating  programs 
must  be  defined  to  overcome  those  problems. 
Several  research  efforts  are  underway  to  de- 
fine better  management  approaches. 

Organizations  have  been  established  to 
assist  low-Income  families  in  building  their 
own  homes  or  In  rehabilitating  existing 
housing  for  their  use. 

It  is  known  that  development  of  an  urban 
area  out  of  farm  land  has  a  significant  effect 
on  the  environment.  Air  temperatures,  cloud 
formation,  rainfall,  noise  absorption,  flood 
control,  etc.,  are  all  changed  by  the  process 
of  urbanization.  The  environment  In  many 
of  our  established  urban  areas  has  now  gotten 
to  the  point  where  a  reversal  Is  required,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  create  a  suitable  environ- 
ment for  living. 

HUD  has  taken  action  in  the  area  of  noise 
control  and  In  efforts  to  avoid  thermal  pollu- 
tion by  using  the  excess  or  waste  heat  gen- 
erated In  nuclear  reactora  of  fossil  fuel 
plants.  A  contract  underway,  to  define  the 
uses  for  waste  heat  from  electric  power  plants 
and  the  distribution  systems  that  could  be 
established  for  such  waste  heat  use.  Indi- 
cates that  potential  uses  can  be  made  of  such 
heat  that  would  serve  to  avoid  thermal  pollu- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  perform  necessary 
tu'ban  functions. 

Very  few  of  tbe  dtles  and  states  through- 
out the  country  have  had  the  capability  to 
develop  and  apply  modern  management  tech- 
niques to  the  operations  of  their  functions. 
Several  efforts  are  underway  to  provide  as- 
sistance In  the  development  of  Improved 
management  systems  for  urban  areas. 

Almost  all  of  the  states  have  areas  In 
which  geologic  hazards  such  as  earthquakes, 
flooding,  mudfiows,  landslides  or  land  sub- 
sidence, must  be  considered  In  urban  plan- 
ning and  development  much  more  than  they 
have  In  the  past  in  order  to  avoid  the  high 
cost  resulting  from  loss  of  property  or  life. 
A  Joint  research  effort  has  been  started  to 
examine  such  problems,  vTlth  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  serving  as  an  example. 

This  department  Is  planning  to  encourage 
tbe  application  of  modem  utllltlee  tech- 
nology through   demonstrations   In   Break- 
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through  sites.  To  accomplish  this  we  are 
relying  on  the  technical  capabilities  of  the 
Federal  agencies  with  primary  responsibility 
for  the  technology  of  such  utilities.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  reached  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  have  the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement serve  as  the  technical  arm  for  dem- 
onstration of  modern  solid  waste  manage- 
ment technology  In  prototype  sites.  Other 
utUlty  systems  to  be  considered  for  demon- 
stration on  prototype  sites  Include  total 
energy  systems  (e.g.,  a  single  system  provid- 
ing for  heating,  cooling  and  lighting),  cen- 
tral heatmg  and  cooling  plants  and  total 
electric  systems.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards'  Building  Research  Division  will 
act  as  the  technical  group  to  lead  these  latter 
efforts. 

Nine  research  contracts  have  been  awarded 
to  develop  new  techniques  to  support  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough.  They  Include  develop- 
ment of  design,  production  and  distribution 
of  suitable  furniture  to  meet  needs  of  low- 
Income  families;  design  of  cost-savings  tech- 
niques for  conventional  frame  house  con- 
struction, development  of  an  electric  power 
system  for  home  use  employing  wire  mesh 
Instead  of  conventional  wiring. 

Finger  siunmed  up : 

"These  results  and  their  applications  are 
significant  particularly  when  It  is  recognized 
that  research  generally  requires  a  long  lead 
time  before  its  results  can  be  fully  analyzed 
and  applied.  This  has  been  the  case  In  areas 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  contracts 
for  research  and  development  for  its  own 
use  (e.g.,  DOD  and  NASA),  but  it  Is  particu- 
larly true  in  areas  related  to  urban  problems 
where  the  Federal  Government  provides  a 
supporting  role,  but  Is  not  itself  usually  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  and  applying  the 
results  of  Its  research. 

"We  are  encouraging  the  earliest  possible 
application  of  our  research  by  working  closely 
with  state  and  local  government  officials, 
with  private  Industry,  with  imlversltles,  with 
community  groups,  with  labor.  (At  press 
time,  the  Senate  had  restored  the  $26-mllllon 
House  cut  and  the  bill  bad  gone  to  a  Senate- 
House  Conference.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  needs  of  our  rural  areas  go  unheeded. 
This  is  the  situation  in  Texas.  And, 
it  seems  to  me  that  an  answer  would  be 
to  give  these  yoimg  people  an  incentive 
to  practice  in  our  rural  areas.  If  they  de- 
velop a  practice  there,  they  might  decide 
to  make  it  their  home.  This  would  clearly 
be  in  the  best  Interests  of  rural  America. 


HELP  FOR  MEDICALLY  DEPRIVED 
AREAS 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Community  Health  Act  of 
1970.  which  will  offer  graduating  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  optometrists,  who 
have  borrowed  money  to  get  through 
school,  the  opportunity  to  begin  practice 
debt  free  provided  they  agree  to  practice 
for  3  years  in  a  medically  deprived  area. 

The  bill  defines  a  medically  deprived 
area  as  one  in  which  the  appropriate 
State  health  authority  certifies  has  a 
shortage  of  these  essential  medical  per- 
sonnel. In  addition,  the  bill  could  be  ex- 
panded to  other  medical  persormel 
should  other  critical  shortages  develop 
at  the  designation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare. 

The  United  States  Is  short  48,000  phy- 
sicians and  17.800  dentists  today.  The 
outlook  is  not  optimistic  that  this  situa- 
tion will  improve.  To  make  matters  worse 
there  is  a  serious  misallocation  of  our 
available  medical  personnel.  Most  of 
them  are  clustered  in  urban  areas  while 


CRISES    IN    MEDICAL    NEEDS    FOR 
AMERICAN    VETERANS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  voted  for  overriding  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  independent  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill  I  did  so  because 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  deplorable  state 
of  hospital  needs  for  American  veterans. 

President  Nixon  did  not  have  to  veto 
this  bill  which  carried  a  substantial  ap- 
propriation for  serving  these  veterans' 
hospital  needs.  The  President  knows  full 
well  he  could  have  let  the  entire  appro- 
priation measure  become  law — and  then 
merely  not  spend  those  funds  he  did  not 
think  necessary. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  requires  the  President  to  spend 
money  appropriated  by  Congress.  But 
how  could  any  President  refuse  to  spend 
money  on  veterans'  needs  when  these 
hospital  needs  are  so  crucial? 

I  am  placing  in  the  Rkcord  today  a 
report  prepared  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley), 
who  is  chairman  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  Mr.  Haley's  report  is 
the  best  argument  for  voting  against  the 
Presidoit's  veto. 

Mr.  Haley's  letter  to  the  chairman  ol 
our  full  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

follows: 

HouBB  or  Bkpbxsentativks, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  S.  1970. 
Hon.  Oltn  E.  Tkacos. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dkax  Mb.  Chaxkican:  Now  that  the  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the  Veterans 
Administration  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  I  wanted  to  convey  to  you  some  per- 
sonal observations  relating  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  and  medical  pro- 
gram which  has  been  under  consideration  for 
the  past  several  months. 

At  your  direction,  in  December  1969,  the 
Hospital  Subcommittee  initiated  an  Investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  the  Veterans 
Administration  medical  program  was  being 
properly  funded  and  whether  the  hospital 
staffs  were  adequate  to  give  prompt  and 
proper  care  to  veterans.  On  December  8,  1969, 
a  special  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  di- 
rector of  each  hospital  and  Independent  out- 
patient clinic  requesting  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  hospitals'  funding  and  staffing 
levels  and  Information  concerning  deficien- 
cies In  equipment  and  maintenance  and  re- 
pair projects. 

We  also  held  extensive  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington and  several  hearings  were  held  In 
other  selected  areas.  The  overall  results  of  the 
investigation,  which  has  been  on-going  for 
over  six  months.  Indicated  that  as  of  the  end 
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of  December  1969,  tbe  VA  medical  program 
had  fallen  woefully  behind  In  Its  ability  to 
promptly  and  properly  care  for  America's  dis- 
abled veterans.  WhUe  workloads  In  major 
medical  care  areas  were  rising  sharply,  per- 
sonnel in  the  VA  medical  program  were  not 
Increased  to  meet  their  higher  workloads. 

This  staffing  problem  bad  Its  origin  In  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act  of 
1968.  The  Veterans  Administration  was  one 
of  the  few  agencies  in  the  federal  government 
which  complied  with  the  personnel  ceiling 
provision  Imposed  by  this  law  and  when  it 
was  repealed  by  Congress  In  July,  1969,  It  was 
difficult  for  VA  to  make  Immediate  and  sig- 
nificant employment  gains  because  of  in- 
creased hospital  operating  costs  which  had  to 
be  met  before  employment  could  be  signifi- 
cantly Increased.  Our  December  1969  survey 
of  the  hospitals  indicated  that  about  4000 
unfilled  hospital  positions,  which  had  been 
authorized,  could  not  be  filled  because  funds 
were  Insufficient  at  the  various  hospitals  to 
fill  them. 

Tabulation  and  review  of  the  December 
1969  questionnaires  from  the  hospitals  juid 
outpatient  clinics  disclosed  weU  over  $100 
million  In  funding  deficiencies  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Briefly  the  investigation  Indicated  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Private  sector  general  medical  and  surgi- 
cal hospitals  have  an  average  ratio  of  2.72 
employees  for  each  patient  while  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  only  1.5  staff  for 
each  patient.  Some  university  hospitals  op- 
erated In  connection  with  medical  schools 
have  staffing  ratios  of  over  3  employees  for 
each  patient.  On  the  basis  of  consultations 
with  many  hospital  directors,  deans  of  medi- 
cal schools,  who  are  members  of  the  Veterans 
Administrator's  Special  Medical  Advisory 
Group,  and  a  review  of  standards  established 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  Its 
various  hospital  services.  It  appears  that  the 
national  staffing  ratio  for  most  VA  general 
and  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  should  be 
about  two  employees  for  each  patient  and 
a  one  for  one  retio  should  exist  In  psychiatric 
hospitals.  To  achieve  this  ratio,  about  28,000 
additional  employees  were  needed  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  which  would  cost  about  $240 
mlUlon  annually.  According  to  the  VA  hos- 
pital directors,  about  85%  of  these  person- 
nel could  be  recruited  If  funds  were  made 
avaUable  for  their  salaries.  I  believe  that 
favorable  action  on  HJt.  18252  will  sufficiently 
Improve  recruitment  and  retention  of  career 
personnel  In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  so  that  the  15%  reported  by  the 
hospital  directors  as  not  being  recnUtabla 
can  be  recruited.  This  bill  has  been  favorebly 
reported  by  the  Hospital  Subcommittee  and 
I  hope  will  soon  receive  full  Committee  ac- 
tion. It  should  be  of  great  help  In  providing 
tbe  necessary  personnel  to  properly  operate 
the  VA  medical  program  and  trtily  give  vet- 
erans "second  to  none"  medical  care.  Favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress  on  HJt.  18252 
should  eliminate  the  problem  we  found  In  a 
number  of  hospitals  where  on  night  shifts 
and  weekends  one  nurse  plus  an  attendant 
was  responsible  for  more  than  one  ward  with 
the  result  that  during  emergencies  large 
numbere  of  patients  went  unmonltored  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

2.  In  order  to  pay  hospital  salaries  and  buy 
drugs  and  medical  suppUes  the  December 
1969  questionnaire  disclosed  that  millions  ot 
dollars  were  being  diverted  from  equipment 
piirchases  and  maintenance  and  repair  fimda 
which  was  impairing  the  care  of  ho^ltallaed 
veterans  because  new  Ufe-savlng  and  lUe- 
prolonglng  equipment  could  not  be  pur- 
chased by  many  VA  hospitals.  Late  In  fiscal 
year  1970,  Congress  appropriated  In  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  .^propriatlons  Bill  about 
)7  million  In  additional  fimds  which  was 
allocated  to  the  various  hospitals  to  eliminate 
some  of  their  most  critical  and  urgent  equip- 
ment deficiencies.  However,  our  July   1970 
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survey  Indicated  that  the  InlUal  1971  funding 
aUcx:atlon  leaves  a  funding  deficiency  of 
about  $63  million  In  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance and  repair  Items  In  VA  hospitals.  Re- 
cent action  by  Congress  to  Increase  the  1971 
appropriations  should  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  this  deficiency. 

3.  Education  and  training  of  medical  per- 
sonnel, serving  veterans  and  the  nation,  was 
being  seriously  curtailed  due  to  budgetary 
limitations. 

4  Due  to  inadequate  funding  to  provide 
necessary  staffing  of  about  2700  employees, 
over  $20  million  in  specialized  medical  serv- 
ices, such  as  coronory  care,  kidney  dialysis, 
pulmonary  emphysema,  pulmonary  function, 
and  other  Intensive  care  units  were  Idle  or 
so  inadequately  staffed  that  they  could  not 
fully  perform  the  innovative  care  needed  for 
manv  sick  veterans.  The  staffing  of  many  of 
these  units  has  been  Increased  since  last  De- 
cember but  a  great  deal  of  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  transferring  ward  nursing 
personnel  and  other  technicians  from  regular 
wards  to  the  specialized  medical  services 
rather  than  through  significant  employment 
increases.  This  Is  borne  out  by  a  comparison 
of  full  time  permanent  personnel  statistics 
rurnlshed  the  Committee  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  as  of  June  30,  1969  and  June 
30.  1970.  On  June  30,  1969,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration reported  to  the  Committee  that 
there  were  121.434  fuU  time  permanent  "Med- 
ical Care"  employees.  As  of  June  30,  1970  the 
report  showed  a  total  of  121.86a— an  Increase 
of  only  434  throughout  the  VA  system. 

5.  The  12  year  long-range  construction  and 
modernization  program  has  fallen  woefully 
behind.  This  plan  was  devised  In  1960  under 
a  Joint  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  House  Veterans  Aflalrs  Commit- 
tee  and  the  Appropriations   Committee   of 
Congress.  The  plan  has  been  stretched  out 
by  several  Administrations  because  of  Inade- 
quate fimdlng  and  it  has  now  become  a  20 
year  plan.  There  will  be  substantial  obliga- 
tion of  funds,  voted  by  previous  Congresses, 
dtu-lng  fiscal  1971  for  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  hospital  faclUtles.  and  »59  mll- 
Uon  in  new  obUgatlonal  authority  has  been 
voted  in  the  1971  appropriation.  Recent  im- 
favorable    public    criticisms   of    the    Bronx 
and  Wadsworth  VA  hospitals  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  Inadequacy  of  construction 
funds  over  the  past  ten  years  because  the 
physical  plants  at  both  of  these  installations 
are  most  Inadequate  to  render  proper  paUent 
care.  This  public  embarrassment  of  the  VA 
medical  program  could  have  been  avoided 
if  the  original  long  range  plan  for  hospital  re- 
placement and  modernization  had  been  fol- 
lowed. There  are  still  over  40  unalrcondl- 
tloned    VA    hospitals    and/or    domlclUaries 
which  qualify  for  air  conditioning,  but  no 
design  fvmds  have  been  sought  to  start  the 
•    planning.  These  conditions  are  shameftil  and 
should  be  corrected  without  ftirther  delay.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  VA  construction  pro- 
gram can  endure  very  long  on  the  hlt-or-mlss 
.    basis  which  It  has  experienced  over  the  past 
10  years.  Many  VA  hospital  plants  are  de- 
teriorating at  alarming  rates  and  this  may 
seriously  lower  the  quaUty  of  patient  care. 
6.  An  intolerable  dental  backlog  buUt  up 
in  fiscal  1970  Involving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  returning  Vietnam   veterans  who 
were   having   to    wait   from   four    to   eight 
months  to  have  their  teeth  fixed  because  of 
inadequate  funding.  On  AprU  2.  1970.  the 
Administration  requested  from  the  Congress 
»9.8  million  which  was  supposed  to  substan- 
tially clear  up  this  backlog;  however,  recent 
Information    obtained    from    the    hospitals 
and  outpatient  clinics  Indicates  that  as  of 
June  30,  1970.  the  end  of  the  1970  fiscal  year, 
about  75.000  cases  were  still  backlogged  and 
that  over  $3.8  million  more  waa  needed  to 
clear  this  up.  On  July  1. 1970,  the  directors  of 
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hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  estimated 
that  they  were  over  $20  million  short  of  fis- 
cal year  1971  funds  to  meet  their  estimated 
dental  needs.  This  situation  must  be  care- 
fully monitored  In  the  future  to  be  sure 
that  the  extra  funds  recently  voted  by  the 
Congress  are  allocated  to  the  hospitals  on  a 
timely  basis  to  clear  up  existing  backlogs 
and  keep  pace  with  new  workloads. 

7.  The  December  1969  questionnaire  dis- 
closed that  funds  were  being  denied  many 
hospitals  to  provide  community  nursing  care 
for  eligible  veterans  who  no  longer  needed 
expensive  care  In  VA  hospitals  and  could  be 
transferred  to  community  nursing  homes  at 
VA  expense  and  be  nearer  their  homes  and 
relatives. 

8.  Drugs  for  patients  on  outpatient  status 
were  being  curtailed  because  of  lack  of  funds 
and  needy  veterans  were  being  given  pre- 
scriptions and  told  to  have  them  filled  at 
their  own  expense.  Mall  order  prescriptions 
filled  by  VA  pharmacies  were  running  weeks 
behind  normal  schedules  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

9.  During  fiscal  1970.  the  medical  care  pro- 
gram was  forced  to  "absorb"  $26  million  In 
unbudgeted  costs,  thus  reducing  patient  care 
services  to  veterans.  These  "absorbed"  costs 
included  portions  of  pay  hikes  for  personnel 
and  new  lavre  which  the  Congress  enacted 
mostly  to  extend  benefits  to  needy  and  sick 
disabled  veterans.  If  Congress  passes  legis- 
lation which  Increases  the  cost  of  operating 
the  VA  medical  program,  the  Administration 
should  request  and  the  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate the  funds  necessary  to  fully  sup- 
port the  Increased  costs. 

10.  Old  and  chronically  111  veterans  were 
being  denied  needed  hospitalization  because 
staffing  and  funding  problems  at  many  hos- 
pitals made  It  desirable  to  attempt  to  treat 
the  veteran  on  an  outpatient  basis  at  less 
cost  rather  than  putting  them  Into  hospitals 
where  they  could  receive  more  attention. 

Some  of  these  deficiencies  have  been  ccw- 
rected  either  administratively  or  by  Con- 
gressional action  In  appropriating  additional 
funds;  however,  major  problems  still  exist 
which  I  believe  we  must  continue  to  closely 
monitor. 

The  most  recent  survey  conducted  earlier 
this  month  of  the  VA  hospitals  and  outpa- 
tient clinics  Indicates  that  as  of  July  10, 
1970.  there  existed  over  $180  million  in  fund- 
ing deficiencies.  Congress  has  recently  acted 
to  add  $155  million  to  the  original  budget 
request  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
medical  care  program  for  1971  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  additional  funds  would 
correct  a  major  portion  of  the  most  pressing 
deficiencies.  Notwithstanding  the  Admin- 
istrator's statement  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  In  the  other  body  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  could  not  use  ad- 
ditional funds  over  and  above  those  re- 
quested In  the  amended  1971  budget,  it  Is 
evident  from  our  July  1970  survey  of  all  VA 
hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  that  the 
additional  funding  Is  needed  to  meet  the 
medical  needs  of  our  nation's  veterans.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  experience  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  release  these  funds.  Over  the  years 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  not  permitting  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  seek  adequate  funds  to 
keep  the  VA  medical  program  on  a  p€ir  with 
private  sector  hospitals. 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people  want 
Its  veterai^s  to  have  the  finest  available  medi- 
cal care,  and  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
must  be  sure  that  It  takes  the  action  neces- 
sary to  make  veterans  hospitals  the  nation's 
showcase  of  superb  medical  oare. 
Sincerely, 

JAMZS  A.  Haley, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals. 
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BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT— A 
DREAM  COMING  TRUE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALEFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  MHiLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  who  come  from  the  metropolitan 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
by  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District. 
BART  is  not  the  dream  that  some  peo- 
ple have,  who  are  charged  with  solving 
the  transit  problems  of  metropolitan 
areas;  instead,  it  is  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction, and  within  the  next  2  years 
should  be  In  use. 

We  are  proud  because  ours  is  the  first 
area  in  the  United  States  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  transit  system. 

The  leadership  in  BART,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  William  R.  Stokes,  and  its 
excellent  engineering  staff,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Also,  the  people  of  the  three 
bay  area  counties  who  are  presently 
spending  close  to  $1  billion  for  this 
transit  system  should  be  an  example  to 
other  metropolitan  areas.  They  have 
shown  what  can  be  done  when  the  peo- 
ple make  up  their  minds  to  do  it. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  including  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks an  article  by  Norbert  Yasharoff 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Cali- 
fornia Living,  outlining  the  uniqueness 
and  great  potential  of  BART: 
Assessing  the  RAPros 
(By  Norbert  Yasharoff) 
Shaken  by  an  epidemic — strangulation  by 
automobile — big    cities    around    the    globe 
have  turned  to  rapid   rail   transit  for  the 
speedy,  comfortable  cure. 

Stockholm,  Oslo.  Frankfurt,  Cologne, 
Milan,  Rotterdam.  Lisbon,  Rome.  All  have 
opened  new  rapid  transit  systems  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Cities  with  systems 
under  construction  or  on  the  drawing  board 
Include  Helsinki,  Amsterdam,  Brussels. 
Mimlcb.  Essen.  Dortmund.  Stuttgart,  Han- 
over, Nuremberg,  Dusseldorf  and  Bremen. 

Canada  now  boasts  two  new  subways — 
Montreal's  with  Its  handsome  stations,  and 
Toronto's  $67  million,  four  and  a  half  mile 
line  that  has  sparked  an  unprecedented 
building   boom. 

Mexico  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  Its  new 
Metro,  completed  In  Just  two  years.  It  now 
speeds  passengers  In  noiseless  comfort  some 
seven  miles  under  the  clogged  center  of  the 
city. 

Compared  with  foreign  achievements,  the 
U.S.  record  Is  meager.  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles 
and  Seattle  have  plans  but  no  money.  But 
Washington  D.C.  is  beginning  construction 
of  a  $2.5  billion  rapid  transit  system  to  serve 
the  metropolitan  area. 

New  lines  are  being  Installed  in  existing 
systems  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland.  The  latter  now 
has  the  nation's  first  airport  access  link. 

The  boom  In  this  country  has  been  helped 
by  establishment  of  federal  and  state  aid  to 
rapid   transit  projects. 

Significantly,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  system  Is  considered  by  both 
American  and  foreign  experts  to  be  the 
brightest  spot  on  the  U.S.  mass  transport 
horizon. 
Gunther    Oottfeld   of    the    Massachusetts 
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Bay  Transportation  Authority  calls  It  "a 
venture  unequalled  to  anything  else  In  the 
world." 

Another  U.S.  expert  stresses  that  It  Is  the 
first  completely  new  metropolitan  rail 
transit  system  In  the  nation  In  60  years. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  point  with  unconcealed  pride  to  the 
fact  that,  unlike  any  other  transit  system 
in  the  world,  BART  U  being  constructed  "in 
one  go,  and  not  on  an  Incremental  basis." 

They  also  point  out  BARTs  superiority  In 
terms  of  over-all  length  (75  miles)  and 
Intervals  between  stations  (more  than  7 
miles)  over  existing  and  planned  systems  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

But  nothing  gives  them  greater  pleasure 
than  telling  the  Interested  listener  about  the 
technological  uniqueness  of  their  network. 
•To  begin  with,  It  Is  the  first  In  the  world 
to  be  completely  automated,"  they  say,  add- 
ing: 

"It  Is  also  the  world's  first  rapid  transport 
system  to  use  computer-suj)€rvlsed  transit 
control,  which  operates  vehicles  and  regu- 
lates train  scheduling  and  routing  while  au- 
tomatically preventing  collisions." 

Even  to  the  blase  space-age  layman  this 
sounds  like  science  fiction.  But  a  visit  to 
BART'S  central  control  complex,  adjacent  to 
Us  administration  building  near  downtown 
Oakland,  quickly  dispels  doubts. 

There,  In  the  spacious  control  room,  the 
Kafkaesque  austerity  Is  matched  only  by  the 
simple  design  of  equipment.  Your  mind  ef- 
fortlessly adjusts  to  accepting  the  impos- 
sible. You  find  it  less  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  two  computers — one  known  as  the 
"on-line  unit"  and  the  other  as  the  "stand- 
by"— monitored  by  only  three  persons  with 
the  aid  of  an  equal  nvunber  of  display  boards, 
can  control  the  operation  of  an  entire  train 
network  without  any  on-the-spot  human  In- 
tervention. 
^  In  the  words  of  one  BART  official,  "our 

is\         passengers  will  be  completely  In  the  hands  of 
'X  electronic  equipment.  Each  train  will  have 

only  one  attendant  located  at  the  front  end. 
While  he  will  keep  watch  for  obstacles  In  the 
train's  path,  or  take  action  if  any  problem 
slttiatlon  occurs  within  the  train,  his  main 
Job  win  be  to  stay  In  touch  with  the  central 
control  room  by  radio  telephone." 

The  "electronic  treatment"  of  passengers 
win  extend  even  to  ticket  sale  and  collection. 
BART  patrons  will  be  able  to  purchase  from 
vending  machines  at  every  station  single  or 
multi-fare  tickets  ranging  In  price  from  25 
cents  to  $20.  The  magnetically-coded  ticket 
will  automatically  actuate  the  entrance  gate. 
and  the  exit  gate  will  subtract  exact  fare  for 
miles  traveled. 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  BART  sys- 
tem win  be  Its  cars.  One  BART  report  de- 
scribes them  as  "the  most  attractive  rapid 
transit  cars  available  anywhere." 

They  are  70-foot-long  vehicles,  seating  72 
passengers  and  having  carpeted  floors,  wide 
aisles,  recessed  lighting,  automatic  air  con- 
ditioning and  large,  tinted  windows. 

BART  will  have  as  many  as  105  trains  in 
operation  during  peak  hours,  running  on 
headways  as  close  as  90  seconds  through  the 
Oakland  "Y"  area  (MacArthur  to  12th 
Street).  The  trains,  up  to  10  cars  long,  will 
be  operated  at  speeds  approaching  80  mph. 
Average  speed,  including  20-second  station 
stops,  will  be  50  mph — about  twice  as  fast  as 
any  existing  urban  transit  system. 
But  BART'S  uniqueness  does  not  end  here. 
Alone  among  the  world's  transit  systems.  It 
was  created  by  a  vote  of  the  people  whom  it 
was  designed  to  serve.  The  successful  1962 
referendum  approved  a  $792  million  general 
obligation  bond  Issue  which  has  provided 
the  backbone  of  BART's  construction  fund- 
ing. 

A  comparison  between  BART  and  the  Vic- 
toria Line  extension  of  the  London  Transit 
System  reveals  yet  another  advantage  of  the 
Bay  Area  project.  The  latter's  dependence  on 
voter  approval  not  only  for  Its  funds,  hut  for 
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execution,  make  BART  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratically run  public  projects  In  the  world. 
In  Britain  the  public  would  find  It  difficult 
to  force  a  transit  system  underground  as  the 
voters  in  Berkeley  did. 

Londoners  would  regard  It  odd  If  the  deci- 
sion whether  a  new  part  of  the  system  should 
be  underground  or  overground  were  put  to 
the  electorate  of  Lambeth  or  Chelsea  tax- 
payers, or  If  It  were  necessary  at  any  point 
In  the  decision-making  process  to  mount 
public  relations  campaigns.  Such  as  those 
launched  by  BART  over  the  years. 

BART,  experts  believe,  will  revolutionize 
mass  transportation  thinking  across  the 
country. 

This  "revolutlonlzatlon"  has  apparently 
started  If  we  are  to  Judge  by  this  prognosis 
lor  the  1970s,  advanced  by  a  top  transporta- 
tion executive: 

"All  new  transport  lines  will  be  automated 
to  provide  the  maxlmtim  In  safety,  efficiency 
and  passenger  comfort. 

"Specifically,  new  automated  rapid  transit 
systems  wlU  be  built  in:  Los  Angeles.  Seat- 
tle. Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
St.  Louis.  Dallas.  Houston  and  Detroit.  These 
cities  need  electrified  rapid  transit  now  to 
form  the  backbone  arteries  of  their  future 
transportation  systems. 

"The  first  half  of  the  70s  will  see  high- 
speed, all-electric,  completely  automated 
Metrollner-type  trains  with  every  creature 
comfort,  speeding  between  more  and  more  of 
our  100  to  300  mile  corridor  cities. 

"As  roadbeds  are  Improved,  and  grade  level 
crossings  eliminated,  speeds  will  gradually  be 
pushed  up  to  180  to  200  miles  per  hour. 

"This  period  will  see  application  of  hlgh- 
voltune  aerial  transport  systems  for  special 
applications,  such  as  airport  to  downtown. 

"During  the  '70s,  development  and  demon- 
stration projects  win  be  pushed  rapidly  for 
wheeUess.  air  cushion  trains,  capable  of  200 
to  500  miles  per  hour."  supported  on  thin 
films  of  air. 

But  what  about  the  disadvantages  of  rapid 
transit? 

One  of  them  is  the  danger  of  overbuilding. 
High-speed  trains  spark  building  booms 
wherever  they  roU.  Land  In  the  paths  of  new 
rapid  transit  Unes  turixs  Into  prime  develop- 
ment sites  overnight.  Barns  and  silos  give 
way  to  apartments  and  high-rise  offices.  Many 
projects  are  started  at  once,  and  all  are  only 
minutes  apart.  This  leads  to  stiff  competition 
and  to  a  temptation  to  overbuild. 

Most  serious  and  least  publicized  fiaw  of 
the  rapid  transit  concept  is  Its  potential  for 
aggravating  human  congestion  or — as  some 
call  it — Its  capitclty  for  the  "Manhattanlza- 
tlon"  of  big  cities.  Easier  access  to  downtown 
aureas  inevitably  win  transform  them  into 
New  York-type  human  beehives. 

This  disconcerting  aspect  of  rapid  mass 
transportation  Is  admitted  but  It  is  not  a 
hopeless  or  Irremediable  one.  A  "natviral" 
remedy  is  additional  downtown  development. 
An  encouraging  facet  of  rapid  transit  Is  its 
ability  to  work  In  opposite  directions :  moving 
people  frcMn  the  city  into  suburbs  or  outlying 
areas  undergoing  intensive  development  and 
offering  better  job  opportunities. 

And  because  of  this  the  view  shared  by 
most  experts  Is  that  the  advantages  of  rapid 
transit  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

What,  then,  is  needed  to  bolster  its  prog- 
ress m  this  country?  Technology?  America's 
technological  capabilities  are  considered 
more  than  adequate.  Money?  Money  could  be 
made  available  from  user  taxes  and  from 
general  tax  funds,  as  well  as  from  private 
sources.  Desire?  We've  proved  that  we  can 
do  what  we  want  to  do — go  to  the  moon — 
if  we  want  to  bad  enough. 

But  the  majority  of  \ia  stlU  favor  the  pri- 
vacy and  mobUlty  of  the  car,  despite  the 
dally  anxiety  and  friistratlon  of  bottleneck 
traffic. 
How  can  we  change  this  attitude? 
The  San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urbcm 
Renewal  Association   (SPUR)   has  advanced 
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the  concept  of  "controlled  congestion"  as  a 
not-so-pleasant  means  of  reducing  the  ntun- 
ber  of  commuters. 

"We  must  maintain,"  SPUR  leaders  say, 
"a  modicum  of  congestion  at  various  points 
outside  and  Inside  The  City — bottlenecks — 
to  encourage  the  use  of  systems  other  than 
the  private  automobile." 

Critics  of  this  method  describe  It  as  a 
"safety  hazard"  and  a  "cruel  maintenance  of 
Inconvenience." 

But  Is  there,  you  wonder,  any  other  way 
of  shaking  American  motorists  out  of  their 
masochistic  complacency? 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  AND  PESTICIDES 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we 
all  received  copies  of  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  along  with  a  transmitted  mes- 
sage from  the  President.  While  I  have 
not  as  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
that  report  as  well  as  I  would  like,  &ad 
while  I  am  sure — overall — it  is  a  fine 
document,  I  did  take  the  time  to  read 
what  it  had  to  say  about  pesticides. 

I  was  not  favorably  impressed. 

That  report  said,  for  example,  that 
there  is  still  relatively  little  information 
on  the  impact  of  persistent  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  insecticides,  such  as  DDT, 
on  humans. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  agree. 

Just  a  bibliography  of  research  done 
all  over  the  world  and  indicating  just  the 
opposite  would  make  very  bulky  reading. 
Among  the  most  recent  is  the  report  on 
the  hearing  exEiminer  for  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  which 
concluded,  after  extensive  hearings  on 
DDT,  that  while  ingestion  and  dosage — 
of  DDT — cannot  be  controlled,  minute 
amoimts  of  the  chemical  "have  biochemi- 
cal, pharmacological,  and  neurophysio- 
logical  effects  of  public  health  signifi- 
cance." 

When  it  came  to  reporting  what  choices 
are  available  to  reduce  the  dangers  of 
pesticides  in  the  environment,  the  report 
was  less  than  sanguine.  This,  for  exam- 
ple, is  what  it  had  to  say  about  alterna- 
tives to  the  use  of  pesticides. 

First.  Nonchemical  controls  of  pests 
almost  all  have  disadvantages. 

Second.  Industry  has  invested  little  in 
this  area,  so  public  agencies  are  left  with 
the  leading  role  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Third.  Introducing  pest-killing  animals 
to  new  areas  is  riskj-. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  pathogens — viruses, 
bacteria,  and  fungi — has  had  some  suc- 
cess. But  they  may  be  dangerous  to  hu- 
man health. 

Fifth.  Cultural  control,  based  on  selec- 
tion and  diversification  of  planting  time, 
crop  rotation,  and  water  and  fertilizer 
management,  has  proved  effective  in 
specific  cases.  However  this  technique  or 
use  of  chemical  sterilants  appears  to  be 
limited  to  certain  pests  and  also  may  be 
more  expensive  than  the  use  of  pesticides. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  who  se- 
lected the  list  of  materials  reviewed  by 
those  who  drafted  this  section  when  they 
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were  looking  into  the  alternatives  to 
hard  pesticides — they  seem  to  have  over- 
locked  a  great  deal  ol  information. 

For  several  months  I  have  attempted 
to  bring  before  the  Members  of  this 
House  new  information  which  becomes 
available  almost  daily  on  breakthroughs 
in  various  kinds  of  nonchemical  controls 
for  pests. 

Research  has  foimd  a  possible  way  to 
control  disease-carrying  mosquitoes.  Ari- 
zona and  California  growers  are  finding 
cultural  control  techniques  very  useful 
in  the  control  of  cotton  and  citrus  crop 
pests,  while  significantly  decreasing  their 
u£e  of  pesticides.  Insect  sterilization  and 
the  importation  of  one  Insect  to  control 
others  have  all  proven  successful.  A  host 
of  other  techniques  have  also  been  used, 
and  for  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
this  area.  Senator  Qaylord  Nelson  and 
I  outlined  quite  a  niunber  of  them  in 
greater  detail  during  the  debate  in  our 
respective  Houses  on  the  agriculture  ap- 
propration  bill  several  weeks  ago. 

I  am  cetrainly  not  pleased  that  indus- 
try has  invested  little  in  this  area. 
But  neither  am  I  surprised.  Right  now 
industr>'— the  chemical  industry — is 
making  profits  selling  hard  pesticides. 
Neither  the  Congress,  nor  this  adminis- 
tration, nor  any  previous  administration 
has  taken  steps  to  significantly  reduce 
the  amount  of  hard  pesticides  which 
we  allow  to  enter  the  environment.  Un- 
til we  do,  the  investment  by  private  in- 
dustry in  seeking  alternatives  to  hard 
pesticides  is  likely  to  remain  little. 

And,  if  public  agencies  are  to  be  the 
leaders  in  research  and  development  in 
this  area,  so  be  it.  But  let  us  give  these 
agencies  fimds  which  they  can  effective- 
ly use  to  find  those  choices  which  will 
reduce  the  danger  to  our  environment 
from  hard  pesticides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  dwells  on  a 
number  of  significant  efforts  which  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year  to  con- 
trol pests. 

Tb  be  sure  some  advances  were  made. 
But  in  a  number  of  cases  hardhitting 
pronouncements  of  positive  action  have 
turned  out  to  be  words  in  the  wind. 

The  oftquoted  azmouncement  of  No- 
vember 20,  1969,  in  which  DDT  was  can- 
celled for  home,  garden,  aquatic  and 
other  uses  has  resulted  in  no  DDT  btm 
at  all,  as  the  DDT  manufacturers  in- 
volved have  started  a  long  and  involved 
appeals  process  which  allows  them  to 
continue  to  sell  their  products  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

The  suspension  of  alkylmercury  fungi- 
cide products  in  Pebniary  and  March 
1970  was  commendable  Indeed.  But  seed 
processors  have  appealed  the  case  and 
are  being  allowed  to  continue  to  use  their 
remaining  stocks. 

The  suspension  of  2,4.5-T  for  use 
around  the  home  was  also  a  break- 
through. But  while  its  recall  from  re- 
tailer's shelves  was  requested,  6  mil- 
lion cans  remain  on  shelves  today,  still 
being  sold,  and  presiunably  used. 

As  the  report  says,  a  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  did  or- 
der the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sus- 
pend the  registration  of  DDT  within  30 
days — effectively  barring  it  from  Inter- 
state commerce — or  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  have  to  do  so. 
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Aa  of  July  31 — 

The  Report  says — 
the  court  tias  not  yet  beard  argiunents  on 
the  Secretary's  reply. 

What  the  report  did  not  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  that  the  Secretary's  reply 
was  to  refuse  to  immediately  suspend  the 
use  of  this  pesticide  and  instead  at- 
tempted to  show  the  court  why  he  should 
not  have  to  do  so. 

That  report  does  admit  that  there  Is 
little  data  available  on  hard  pesticides  in 
the  air,  largely  because  of  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate monitoring.  It  estimates  that  at 
the  current  growth  rate  of  15  percent  a 
year,  a  billion  pounds  of  hard  pesticides 
will  be  applied  annually  in  the  United 
States.  It  contains  Its  own  list  of  horrors 
which  hard  pesticides  have  caused — a 
1955  loss  of  350,000  eggs  removed  from 
lake  trout  with  DDT  the  suspected  cul- 
prit, 2  million  fish  killed  in  a  Florida 
marsh  and  over  5  million  in  the  lower 
Mississippi,  and  a  reduction  in  the  abil- 
ity of  salmon  to  detect  temperature 
changes,  caused  by  DDT,  which  affects 
their  ability  to  find  their  spawning 
groimds. 

What  then  are  the  report's  proposals 
for  change?  There  are  four. 

First.  The  administration  is  consider- 
ing a  broad  rsuige  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative proposals  for  more  effective 
pesticides  regulation. 

Second.  There  is  a  need  to  insure  that 
information  on  the  dangers  of  pesticides 
is  spiead  worldwide. 

Third.  Incentives  to  industry  should 
be  explored  to  induce  them  to  carry  out 
research  and  development  on  alterna- 
tives to  persistent  pesticides. 

Fourth.  The  effects  of  pesticides  on 
man  and  the  enviroiuncnt  must  be  vigor- 
ously studied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the  knowledge 
we  already  have  about  the  harmful  ef- 
fects pesticides  have  on  our  environ- 
ment, we  can  hardly  be  pleased  when 
the  only  proposals  for  action  include 
further  consideration,  assurance  that 
information  will  be  made  available,  in- 
centives— presumably  economic — to  the 
chemical  industry,  and  vigorous  study 
through  controlled  experiments. 

We  cannot  stop  studjring.  We  cannot 
stop  doing  research.  We  should  not  stop 
the  dissemination  of  information  about 
pesticides.  But  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  we  take  a  little  more  honest  to  good- 
ness action  in  this  area  too.  The  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Council  has 
asked  for  it.  The  Mrak  Commission  on 
pesticides  has  called  for  it.  The  future 
generation  would  certainly  appreciate  it. 
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POLITICAL  EXPEDIENCY  VERSUS 
HONESTY:  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
VETO  OP  HEW  AND  HUD  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiroRinA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Auffust  13.  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  President  continued  his  campaign  to 
shift  the  blame  for  inflation  from  his 


shoulders  to  those  of  the  Congress.  By 
the  veto  of  two  appropriation  bills  he 
implied  that  he  was  the  lonely  warrior 
battling  an  inflation  fed  by  a  free-spend- 
ing Democratic-controlled  Congress.  Mr. 
Nixon's  public  relations  specialists  have 
striven  mightily  to  paint  this  picture. 
They  would  have  all  America  believe  that 
Nixon — alone — stands  at  Thermopylae 
holding  off  legions  of  Democratic  legis- 
lators whose  only  aim  is  to  bankrupt  the 
Nation. 

Obviously,  the  President  would  like  to 
hang  the  albatross  of  inflation  about  the 
neck  of  Congress.  If  successful,  he  would, 
in  a  single  stroke,  transform  his  admin- 
istration's greatest  liability — the  failure 
to  deal  with  inflation — into  an  asset,  a 
campaign  issue  to  be  used  against  in- 
cumbent Democratic  legislators.  I  am 
confident  that  the  American  public  will 
not  be  fooled  by  this  sleight  of  hand.  I 
am  sure  they  will  recognize  the  Presi- 
dent's play  for  what  it  is,  a  politically 
motivated  attempt  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  resix>nslbillty  for  failing  to  deal 
with  inflation  adequately  rests  with  the 
President.  If  the  public  considers  the 
facts,  they  will  recognize  that  the  Presi- 
dent, not  Congress,  has  failed  to  con*> 
with  inflation. 

The  facts  are: 

First,  that  the  two  bills  vetoed  by  the 
President  would  have  a  nominal  effect  on 
current  Govenmient  spending.  The  sin- 
gle largest  item  in  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  appropriation  bill  calls 
for  future  funding  of  the  urban  renewal 
program.  No  slgnlflcant  share  of  the 
funds  appropriated  this  year  will  be 
spent  within  the  next  24  months,  there- 
fore, no  Inflationary  impact  would  result; 

Second,  that  the  fiscal  1971  budget  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  has  been  cut 
nearly  by  $5  billion  by  the  Congress; 
and 

Third,  that  the  single  most  significant 
factor  in  the  fiscal  1971  projected  Fed- 
eral deficit  of  $15  billion  Is  the  decline 
in  Federal  tax  revenue  resulting  from  the 
depressed  state  of  the  economy. 

The  President  has.  In  short,  attempted 
to  obfuscate  the  Infiatlon  Issue.  He  has 
endeavored  to  divert  attention  from  his 
administration's  failure  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  Infiation.  This  diversionary 
tactic  should  fail  because  it  is  patently 
erroneous.  I  trust  that  the  American 
people  will  recognize  that  the  basic  an- 
swer to  inflation  Is  to  restore  our  econ- 
omy to  a  firm  footing.  The  sooner  the 
President  begins  to  make  the  hard 
choices  required  to  accomplish  this,  the 
sooner  he  abandons  glib  political  an- 
swers to  difficult  problems  which  require 
bipartisan  efforts,  the  sooner  we  will 
get  out  of  the  throes  of  this  morass  In 
which  our  econcnny  wallows. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times  aptly  articulated  this  position 
when  it  stated: 

To  attach  Congran  for  spending  money  on 
schools  and  hospitals  may  be  good  politics 
If  the  President  Is  only  concerned  with  shift- 
ing the  blame  for  Inflation.  But,  If  he  Is  In- 
terested In  raising  real  living  standards  and 
In  reducing  scandalous  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, he  wUl  Join  Congress  In  approving 
higher  social  expenditures.  If  he  Is  Intereeted 
In  reducing  Inflation  he  must  materially  cut 
military  spending.  War  and  stable  prices 
without  stringent  controls  are  incompatible. 

J 
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Not  even  the  most  adept  economic  Juggling 
or  facile  rhetoric  can  conceal  that  funda- 
mental Incompatibility. 


X 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
BILL 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
plesised  on  yesterday,  August  12  to  Join 
with  Congressmen  McCulloch,  Mesktt.i., 
DtNins,  and  Mayne  in  introducing  an 
omnibus  immigration  and  nationtOity 
bill  drafted  by  the  executive  branch.  This 
bill  would  make  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  our  Immigration  and  national- 
ity laws;  some  of  them  technical  in  na- 
ture, but  many  of  substance. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  restate  all  of 
the  provisions  of  this  major  bill.  I  be- 
lieve, that  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
more  important  proposals  will,  however, 
serve  to  highlight  the  practicality  that 
infuses  this  legislation. 

The  present  system  of  immigration 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  with  its 
system  of  preferences  which  the  Con- 
gress enacted  In  1965,  has  worked  well 
since  it  came  into  effect.  However,  there 
have  been  certain  areas  in  which  the 
system  did  not  provide  adequately  for 
the  legitimate  demand  which  arose.  In 
particular,  demand  for  entry  Into  the 
United  States  by  professionals,  needed 
workers  and  refugees  has  been  heavier 
thsm  can  be  accommodated  imder  the 
present  law.  While  it  is  not  desirable,  or 
even  possible,  to  reconcile  and  satisfy  all 
demand  for  immigration,  it  does  appear 
that  these  legitimate  demands  call  for 
adjustment  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
preference  ss^tem  at  this  time. 

First,  the  bill  reapportions  allowable 
immigration  within  the  several  prefer- 
ence classes  so  that  additional  visa  num- 
bers will  be  available  to  the  badly  over- 
subscribed third-,  sixth-,  and  seventh- 
preference  classes.  Minor  changes  are 
also  made  in  the  definition  of  two  of 
the  preference  classes,  one  of  which  will 
accord  second  preference  classiflcation 
to  the  parents  of  adult  permanent  resi- 
dents, and  the  other  which  would  limit 
eligibility  for  fifth  preference  status  in 
the  future  to  immarried  brothers  and 
sisters  of  U.S.  citizens.  A  savings  clause 
would,  of  course,  preserve  fifth  prefer- 
ence status  for  those  married  brothers 
and  sisters  to  whom  this  classiflcation 
has  already  been  accorded.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  changes 
emerging  In  the  pattern  of  immigration, 
both  in  a  geographic  sense  and  with  re- 
spect to  types  of  demand,  the  bill  wisely 
refrains  from  more  drastic  revision  in 
the  selection  system  at  this  time. 

Next,  the  bill  proposes  to  change  the 
Western  Hemisphere  immigration  pic- 
ture in  several  wajrs.  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  demand  for  immigrant 
visas  has  far  exceeded  the  120,000  limita- 
tion imposed  by  the  Congress  which  took 
effect  on  July  1,  1968.  This  phenomenon 
has  had  a  number  of  undesirable  effects, 
Including  a  drastic  drop  In  immigration 
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from  Canada.  The  administration  bill 
would  make  several  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent system  to  alleviate  these  effects.  Can- 
ada and  Mexico,  our  closest  neighbors 
and  with  which  we  share  common  bor- 
ders, would  be  removed  from  the  gen- 
eral Western  Hemisphere  system  and 
each  would  be  granted  separate  numeri- 
cal immigration  ceilings  of  35,000  an- 
nually. 

For  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere the  present  annual  ceiling  of  120,- 
000  would  be  reduced  to  compensate  for 
the  removal  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  and 
a  preference  system  identical  to  that  for 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  would  be  estab- 
lished. The  system  of  selecting  immi- 
grants through  the  use  of  preferences  for 
certain  categories  of  aliens  is  based  on 
the  concept  that,  so  long  as  demand  for 
immigration  to  this  coimtry  exceeds  the 
amount  of  immigration  to  be  permitted, 
there  should  also  be  a  system  of  selection 
and  preferential  treatment  for  certain 
categories  of  immigrants — skilled  work- 
ers, close  relatives,  refugees,  and  so  forth. 
At  the  present  time  this  is  not  possible  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  since  the  law 
does  not  provide  for  such  a  selection. 
Tliis  bill  would  place  an  aUen  bom  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  on  the  same 
footing  as  an  alien  born  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  in  this  repect.  It  appears  in- 
•  consistent  to  say  that  a  brother  of  an 
American  citizen  bom  in  France  should 
have  preferential  treatment,  but  that 
another  brother  of  the  same  citizen  who 
happened  to  be  bom  in  Brazil  should  re- 
ceive no  preferential  treatment  whatso- 
ever. 

In  addition  to  these  msjor  amend- 
ments, the  bill  would  make  a  number 
of  other  changes  of  a  useful  and  equit- 
able nature,  such  as  raising  the  limita- 
tion on  immigration  from  areas  of  the 
world  which  are  not  independent  coim- 
tries  and  according  the  privilege  of  ad- 
justment of  status  to  permanent  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States  to  all  aliens 
bom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  except 
those  bom  in  contiguous  territory  or  Is- 
lands adjacent  to  the  United  States. 
These  two  cluuiges,  both  of  which  are 
technical  in  nature,  are  typical  of  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  which  will  make  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  immigration  system 
fairer  and  more  humane. 

Included  in  this  bill,  as  well,  are  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  deporta- 
tion provisions  and  to  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  nationality,  which  are  designed 
to  eliminate  inconsistencies  and  inequi- 
ties in  the  present  law  or  to  bring  the 
law  into  accord  with  recent  court  deci- 
sions in  these  fields.  As  cosponsors  of  the 
bill,  we  do  not  intend  to  indicate  we  are 
in  complete  agreement  with  every  provi- 
sion and  technical  change  proposed  by 
the  administration.  However,  changes  in 
our  immigration  law  are  intently  need- 
ed. The  suggestions  contained  in  this  bill 
are  based  upon  a  careful  review  of  our 
recent  experience  with  the  law  and  are 
worthy  of  most  careful  consideration.  I 
hope  that  the  bill  will  receive  the  prompt 
attrition  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Subconunittee. 

ADUUnsnAXIOtf  OICKIB'OS  nUCXGaATION  BIIX — 
HIGHUCHTS 

First.  Applies  a  uniform  preference 
system  to  both  hemispheres  but  with  sep- 
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arate  numerical  ceilings — 170,000  East- 
era.  80,000  Western— plus  35,000  each 
£U3d  no  preference  system  for  Canada 
and  Mexico — 20,000  maximum  for  elII 
other  countries. 

Second.  Permits  religious  workers — as 
well  as  ministers — ^to  enter  as  special  im- 
migrants. 

Third.  Revises  the  preference  system  as 
follows: 

Fourth  preference:  No  change. 

First  preference:  Cut  from  20  percent 
to  10  percent. 

Second  preference:  Adds  parents  of 
permanent  resident  aliens  over  21. 

Third  preference:  Increased  to  15  per- 
cent— from  10  percent — plus  falldown. 

Fourth  preference:  No  change. 

Fifth  preference:  Cut  to  20  percent — 
from  24  percent — and  limited  to  unmar- 
ried brothers  and  sisters. 

Sixth  preference:  Raised  to  15  per- 
cent— from  10  percent. 

Seventh  preference:  Refugees  in- 
creased to  10  percent — from  6  percent — 
for  both  hemispheres. 

Fourth.  A  visa  waiver  provision — ^HJl. 
14596 — for  90-day  tourists  is  incorpo- 
rated. 

Fifth.  The  Attorney  General's  discre- 
tion to  waive  groimds  of  inadmissability 
for  close  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  is 
broadened  with  other  aliens  also  eUgible 
for  waiver  if  offenses  were  more  than  10 
years  previous. 

Sixth.  Western  Hemisphere  aliens,  ex- 
cept natives  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  are 
permitted  to  adjust  status  in  the  United 
States. 

Seventh.  Employers  who  knowingly 
employ  aliens  ineligible  to  work  or  fail 
to  inquire  as  to  eligibility  are  subject  to 
criminal  penalties  as  are  nonimmigrants 
who  take  gainful  employment  without 
permission. 

Eighth.  Naturalization  procedures  are 
updated  and  liberalized. 

Ninth.  The  loss-of-nationality  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law  for  voting  in 
foreign  elections,  desertion,  and  depar- 
ture to  avoid  military  service  are  re- 
pealed since  they  have  been  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Tenth.  Cuban  refugees  who  adjust 
status  £0%  excepted  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  nimierical  ceiling. 

Eleventh.  Temporary  workers  in  the 
Virgin  Islsmds  are  made  eligible  for  per- 
manent residence. 


JUST  WATCH  THOSE  OVERDRAFTS 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  DATA  BANK 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GAIIAGHER 

OF  Nzw  jmsrr 
IN  THE  HOX7SB  OF  RKPRESBNTATTVXS 

Thursday,  August  15.  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnist Arthur  Hoppe,  appearing  in  to- 
day's Washington  Star,  has  revealed  a 
previously  ignored  ramification  of  the 
national  data  bank.  He  points  out  that 
the  bank  wUl  be  a  much  desired  status 
symbol  for  those  who  are  to  be  included. 
Piulher,  since  we  are  a  society  which 
alwajrs  preaches  and  almost  always  prac- 
tices equality,  it  would  be  undemocratic 
to  exclude  anyone. 
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Since  my  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vasion of  Privacy  considered  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget's  proposal  for  a  national 
data  bank  in  1966,  few  issues  have  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  American  public 
with  quite  the  same  emotion.  Much  of 
that  emotion  is  of  the  fearful.  "1984" 
variety  and  the  rest  has  been  to  point  to 
the  bank  as  the  ultimate  savior  of  a  just 
society. 

Mr.  Hoppe's  novel  approach  leads  me 
to  speculate  that  the  only  true  status 
symbol  in  the  daU  rich,  privacy  poor 
society  will  be  a  badge  authorizing  the 
wearer  to  pull  dossiers  from  the  bank. 
An  open  ended  account,  on  which  you 
can  draw  and  everyone  else  car  check,  is 
funny  in  Mr.  Hoppe's  context,  but 
deeply  disturbing  in  other  less  graceful 
approaches. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Hoppe's  flight  of 
fancy  is  a  provocative  addition  to  the 
continuing  debate  over  whether  the  Age 
of  Aquarius  will  actually  be  the  Age  of 
Aquariiuns  in  which  we  live  most  of  our 
lives  in  a  fishbowl.  While  we  may  be 
laughing  all  the  way  to  the  bank  as 
described  by  Mr.  Hoppe.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  that  unless  the  Congress  be- 
gins to  take  positive  action  to  control 
computer  technology,  this  fine  article 
will  be  characterized  as  "gallows  humor." 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  column  into 
the  Record  at  thispoint: 

E%-ERVBODY  Wants  A  Dossier 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Millions  of  Americans  will  naturally  be 
outraged  to  learn  that  the  government  has, 
in  effect,  already  established  a  National  Data 
Bank — a  network  of  computers  that  now 
keeps  dossiers  on  several  hundred  thousand 
"persons  of  interest." 

What  will  naturally  outrage  millions  of 
Americans  Is  the  realization  they've  been 
left  out.  Who  wants  it  known  that  his  own 
government  doesn't  even  consider  him  a 
•■person  of  Interest"? 

Thus  far,  however,  the  only  outraged 
American  to  take  action  Is  Mr.  Norbert 
Phrang.  Suspecting  that  he'd  been  over- 
looked. Mr.  Phrang  marched  down  to  the 
First  National  Data  Bank  in  Washmgton's 
financial  district  and  demanded  to  open  an 
account. 

He  was  greeted  rather  cooUy  by  the  sev- 
enth vice  president,  Mr.  Oraspar  Grommet, 
who  was  seated  at  a  walnut  desk  behind 
a  placard  bearing  the  bank's  motto: 

"The  bank  that  cares  about  you  I" 

"I'd  like  to  open  a  special  checking  ac- 
count." said  Mr.  Phrang  alrUy,  "so  that  the 
PBI,  the  Acme  Credit  Bureau  and  whoever- 
It-may-concem  can  run  special  checks  on 
me." 

"Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Phrang,"  said  Mr.  Grom- 
met. drumming  a  pencil  on  his  memo  pad. 
"We  do  have  a  reputation  to  uphold.  Now, 
let's  see.  have  you  ever  been  arrested?" 

"WeU,"  admitted  Mr.  Phrang  nervously, 
'Tve  had  three  parking  tickets  and  a  speed- 
ing citation." 

"Hmmm.  Have  you  ever  undergone  bank- 
ruptcy, been  denied  credit  or  failed  to  pay 
your  taxes?" 

"Never  1  I've  got  an  A-one  credit  rating." 

"I  see.  Now  then,  have  you  ever  engaged 
In  adultery,  bomosezxiallty,  child  molesting 
or  unnatural  sex  acts?" 

"Good  heavens,  no!  And  I  resent  your 
prying  questions." 

"Easy  does  It,  Mr.  Phrang.  WeYe  only  do- 
ing our  job.  Lastly,  how  do  you  feel  about 
Vice  President  Agottwl" 

"I  think  he's  the  third  greatest  living 
American — only  a  cut  below  President  NUon 
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and  BlUy  Graham.  And  when  It  comes  to 
these  long-haired  peaceniks  . . ." 

"Look  here.  Phrang."  Interrupted  Mr. 
Grommet  with  a  scowl.  "You're  wasting  my 
time.  Obviously,  you're  a  loyal,  honest,  nor- 
mal member  of  the  Silent  Majority.  As  such, 
you're  a  person  of  no  Interest  whatsoever. 
Please  take  your  business  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Phrang  viras  so  Incensed  by  this  rebuff, 
that  he  took  his  cause  to  the  bustlings — 
calling  on  his  fellow  millions  of  forgotten 
Americans  to  rise  up  and  demand  their  right- 
ful place  In  the  National  Data  Bank. 

Iliere  was  no  question  his  campaign 
would  have  caught  fire  in  this  nation  of 
status-seekers.  But  the  Justice  Department, 
fearing  a  run  on  the  bank,  declared  his 
activities  subversive  and  a  personal  account 
was  promptly  opened  In  his  name. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Phrang  has  not  spoken  to 
a  fjerson  of  no  Interest  since. 

But  Mr.  Phrang  was  simply  a  man  ahead 
of  his  time.  For  with  the  advances  in  com- 
puter technology,  our  government  will  soon 
be  able  to  take  a  personal  Interest  In  all  of 
us — keeping  a  dally  record  of  the  morality, 
the  political  thinking  and  the  comings  and 
goings  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

After  all.  It's  the  only  democratic  way  to 
run  a  bank  like  this. 


CAMPUS  UNREST:  DON'T  BLAME 
MR.  NIXON 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Campus  Commission  on  Unrest 
sets  out  to  blame  the  President,  the  war. 
and  a  heartless  society  for  the  violent 
actions  of  some  of  our  children,  it  Is 
heartening  to  learn  that  not  all  of  our 
children  think  burning  buildings  and 
throwing  rocks  is  the  answer  to  society's 
ills. 

Douglas  L.  Hallett.  a  Yale  University 
senior  and  editorial  chairman  of  the  Yale 
Daily  News,  has  written  smother  view 
for  the  "Wall  Street  Journal.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Campus  Unsest:  Don't  Blame  Mb.  Nixon 
(By  Douglas  L.  Hallett) 

Washinoton. — President  Nlxon  has  now 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Initial  tes- 
timony of  his  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest headed  by  William  Scranton.  He  has  also 
received  a  report  from  his  special  adviser  on 
campus  problems.  Alexander  Heard,  chan- 
cellor of  Vanderbllt  University.  Hopefully  he 
will  read  both  selectively.  Although  the  com- 
mission and  Mr.  Heard  have  elucidated  some 
of  the  problems  facing  universities,  their 
basic  thrust  Is  much  too  one-sided  and  much 
too  limited  by  contemporary  events  to  be  of 
any  real  value. 

While  the  testimony  before  the  Scranton 
commission  and  Mr.  Heard's  report  make 
some  reference  to  the  need  for  reform  on 
vmiverslty  campuses  themselves,  the  domi- 
nant tone  Is  somewhat  different:  The  Presi- 
dent Is  at  fault.  He  must  listen  to  the  stu- 
dents, respond  to  their  views,  end  the  war, 
and  If  that  cannot  be  done  tomorrow,  at 
least  try  to  "communicate"  with  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities. 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  only  line  In  your 
report  that  will  have  meaning  for  our  ool- 
f  leges  and  universities  Is  the  line  that  reads: 
"This  war  must  end',"  said  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D..  Mass.).  Prom  Robben  Flem- 
mlng,  president  of  the  University  of  Mlchl- 
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gan:  "An  end  to  the  use  of  American  troops 
In  Vietnam  will  not  still  campus  unrest,  but 
It  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  help 
contain  It."  From  Charles  Palmer,  president 
of  the  National  Student  Association:  "As 
long  as  there  is  substantial  American  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Indochina,  students  will 
continue  to  oppose  It." 

And  the  foundation  of  criticism  of  the  war 
is  always  buttressed  witli  the  nation's  other 
alleged  fallings.  "Unless  we  can  begin  now 
(restoring  youth's  faith  by  doing  their  bid- 
ding) ,"  testified  Yale  psychologist  Kenneth 
Keniston.  "ours  will  not  only  be  a  divided 
and  sick  society,  but  a  society  that  has  lost 
the  best  of  Its  youth — a  society  on  Its  death- 
bed." Even  calm  Mr.  Heard  recommended 
"that  the  President  Increase  his  exposure  to 
campus  representatives,  including  students, 
faculty  and  administrative  officers,  so  that 
ne  can  oeiter  take  into  account  their  views, 
and  the  intensity  of  those  views,  in  formulat- 
ing domestic  and  foreign  policy." 

There  is.  of  course,  some  validity  In  these 
views.  Certainly  the  war  and  the  threat  of  the 
draft  have  created  consternation  on  campus. 
Certainly  many  able  students  are  shocked  by 
the  dlsi>arlty  between  their  own  luxury  and 
the  deprivation  around  them  when  they 
leave  comfortable  suburban  high  schools  for 
the  dirt  and  tedium  of  urban  university 
neighborhoods. 

IMPORTANT   social    FACTORS 

Even  more  important  are  other  social  fac- 
tors the  Scranton  Commission  and  Mr.  Heard 
have  yet  to  discuss.  Students  discover  In  col- 
lege for  the  first  time  that  they  will  not  In- 
herit the  earth,  that  the  increasingly  central- 
ized nature  of  the  American  economy  has 
foreclosed  many  of  the  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  they  thought  they  would  have. 
Thousands  study  International  relations  in 
college,  but  the  State  Department  can  use 
only  150  each  year.  Only  a  few  In  any  profes- 
sion can  rise  to  positions  where  individual 
initiative  and  creativity  are  truly  possible. 

But  no  amount  of  frustration  with  society 
justifies  or  explains  the  destructive  path 
some  student  protest  has  taken  recently. 
President  Nlxon  has  withdrawn  more  than 
100,000  troops  from  Vietnam  and  instituted 
draft  reform  that  will  lead  to  a  voluntary 
finny.  He  has  proposed  an  Income  mainte- 
nance plan  that  would  be  the  most  revolu- 
tionary domestic  program  in  a  generation 
and  he  is  already  the  first  President  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  spend  more  on  domes- 
tic programs  than  on  defense. 

It  can  be  argued  that  these  steps  are  not 
enough.  But  can  It  really  be  argued  that  they 
are  so  unsatisfactory  that  burning  buildings 
and  disrupting  classrooms  become  justifiable 
or  even  understandable? 

Can  It  really  be  argued  that  students,  a 
group  possessing  the  luriu-y  of  time  to  use 
traditional  political  channels  and  the  most 
potential  for  eventually  controlling  them,  de- 
serve the  President's  special  attention? 

Can  It  really  be  argued  that  students  are 
doing  anything  more  than  Inlulglng  their 
own  uncontrolled  emotions  when  their  activ- 
ities polarize  the  society  and  undermine  the 
political  viability  of  Issues  with  which  they 
are  supposedly  concerned? 

Mr.  Keniston  and  others  who  have  been 
counseling  the  President  over  the  past  few 
weeks  may  be  optimistic  about  the  students 
and  their  concerns,  but  the  real  radicals  In 
this  society  fear  them.  They  see  many  stu- 
dents, as  Indulging  themselves  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  Black  Panthers  denounced  the 
white  students  who  took  to  the  streets  dur- 
ing the  May  weekend  demonstrations  as 
"racist  exhibitionists  who  know  black  peo- 
ple, and  not  they  themselves,  will  have  to 
face  the  repercussions  of  their  madness." 

And  Steven  Kelman,  a  Socialist  and  recent 
Harvard  graduate  whose  book,  "Push  Oomes 
to  Shove,"  Is  the  best  yet  on  campus  unrest, 
blasted  his  feUow  students  before  the  Scran- 
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ton  Commission  for  their  "snobbish,  arro- 
gant and  elitist  attitude."  He  said  unrest 
would  continue  "as  long  as  students  con- 
tinue to  regard  the  American  people  not 
as  potential  allies  In  solving  problems  but 
as  an  enemy  to  be  confronted." 

A   rUNDAMENTAL   REALIZATION 

Neither  the  Panthers  nor  Mr.  Kelman 
would  appreciate  being  coupled  with  Vice 
President  Agnew.  but  they  share  with  him 
one  fundamental  realization:  Most  so-called 
student  radicals  cannot  be  trusted.  Students 
don't  know  what  they  want.  They  Identify 
for  periods  of  time  with  anybody  from  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  to  Bobby  Scale,  but  their 
commitments  are  transitory.  The  outrage 
that  followed  the  Cambodian  Incursion  has 
not  been  followed  by  sustained  political 
activity  among  students.  As  president  King- 
man Brewster  of  Yale  knew  when  he  under- 
took his  policy  of  generous  tolerance  last 
spring,  students  get  bored  easily  when  It 
comes  to  the  hard  work  of  political  organi- 
zation and  stop  when  the  initial  enthusiasm 
has  passed. 

Worse,  yet  students  are  frlghtenlngly  igno- 
rant of  the  problems  the  country  faces  and 
of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  solve 
them.  They  react  strongly  to  rhetoric  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  else  on  which  to 
rely.  It  can  be  argued  that  President  Nixon's 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  is  too  slow,  but 
those  who  make  this  point  should  be  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Nlxon  Is  doing 
exactly  what  Robert  Kennedy  proposed  In 
1968. 

Similarly,  it  Is  possible  to  quarrel  with 
the  "new  urbanology"  of  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlhan  and  Edward  Banfield,  but  It 
should  also  be  clear  that  their  approach  Is 
designed  partially  to  eliminate  the  statlsm 
that  proved  so  Ineffective  in  the  J(^nson 
Administration's  "Great  Society"  programs. 
X  Students,  In  their  false  morality,  refuse  to 

3  make  these  acknowledgements  because  their 

**  historical  sense  Is  too  weak  to  breed  in  them 
the  tolerance  that  should  come  with  learn- 
ing. 

Responsibility  for  this  situation  does  not, 
as  the  Scranton  commission  testimony  and 
Mr.  Heard's  report  come  close  to  implying. 
He  with  Mr.  Nlxon.  Rather,  as  only  a  few 
brave  academic  souls  such  as  former  Cornell 
President  James  Perkins  have  partially  con- 
ceded, it  lies  with  the  very  same  people  who 
have  been  devoting  so  much  energy  to  blam- 
ing the  President:  The  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. During  the  Fifties,  Mr.  Perkins  argues, 
universities  became  so  distracted  by  the 
McCarthy  furor  that  they  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  changing  historical  currents. 
Instead  of  changing  teaching  content  and 
academic  structures,  they  just  marked  time. 

On  a  public  policy  level.  Mr.  Perkins  be- 
lieves this  led  to  the  universities'  advocating 
two  premises  that  were  "bankrupt"  long  be- 
fore the  academic  community  noticed.  One 
was  that  the  United  States  could  Intervene 
freely  throughout  the  world.  The  other  was 
that  Integration,  accepted  by  both  black  and 
white,  would  be  the  answer  to  racial  ten- 
sions. 

Mr.  Perkins  says  these  faulty  Ideas  have 
"chopped  up"  universities.  And  although  be 
does  not  continue  his  argument,  presum- 
ably he  means  that  this  has  taken  place  at 
least  partly  because  the  universities  have  re- 
fused to  accept  responsibility  for  their  views. 
Now,  in  their  efforts  to  escape  responsibility, 
they  are  blaming  Mr.  Nlxon.  In  the  process, 
they  are  breeding  In  their  students  the  kind 
of  rigidity  that  comes  only  with  a  one-sided 
historical  analysis. 

TTNCHANGED    SINCE    THE    MmOLE    AGES 

The  Perkins  analysis  can  also  be  extended 
to  the  Internal  structure  of  universities. 
Universities  are  the  only  institutions  In 
American  society  that  have  not  fimda- 
mentally   changed   since   the   Middle  Ages. 
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They  still  maintain  highly  structured  tenure 
systems  that  protect  Incompetence  and  cheat 
the  student  out  of  the  personal  tutoring 
that  he  is  told  the  best  universities  offer. 
But  the  academic  community's  own  rigidity 
does  not  stop  it  from  lashing  out  at  the 
political  system  and  accusing  It  of  the  very 
same  authoritarianism  and  repression  aca- 
demic institutions  so  perfectly  exemplify. 
Learning  from  people  who  engage  In  this 
kind  of  self-delusion  and  self-projection, 
students  naturally  come  away  confused 
about  their  history  and  their  place  In  It. 

In  fairness.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
problem  lies  deeper  than  the  campus.  The 
loss  of  historical  perspective  and  the  di- 
minished and  unsure  sense  of  the  self  that  It 
brings  have  been  encouraged  by  other  in- 
stitutions as  vrell.  Writes  historian  Daniel 
J.  Boorstln,  "In  our  churches  the  effort  to 
see  man  sub  specie  aeternltatls  has  been 
displaced  by  the  'social  gospel' — which  Is  the 
polemic  against  the  supposed  special  evils 
of  our  time.  Our  book  publishers  and  liter- 
ary reviewers  no  longer  seek  the  timeless 
and  durable,  but  spend  most  of  their  efforts 
in  fruitless  search  for  ala  mode  'social  com- 
mentary'— which  they  pray  won't  be  out  of 
date  when  the  Issue  goes  to  press  In  two 
weeks  or  when  the  manuscript  becomes  a 
book  in  six  months."  Nor  have  the  news 
media,  in  this  day  of  up-to-the-minute  tele- 
vision coverage,  done  much  to  develop  ta 
their  audience  a  feel  for  the  slow  and  de- 
liberate character  of  social  change. 

But  Inevitably  the  universities  must  take 
primary  resp>onslbllity  for  the  confusion 
among  many  of  our  students.  More  than  any 
other  institution,  they  Influence  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  brightest  of 
our  young.  And  more  than  any  other  insti- 
tution, they  are  responsible  for  preserving 
our  past  and  passing  along  the  best  of  It  to 
the  next  generation.  They  have  failed  miser- 
ably in  that  role.  And  only  when  they  begin 
to  succeed  will  students  turn  to  move  con- 
structive paths  for  their  emotional  surges. 

This  does  not  mean  President  Nlxon  can- 
not take  some  steps  to  ease  campus  ten- 
sions. He  can  persuade  his  Vice  President 
to  soften  his  statements  that  appear  to  many 
students  to  be  deliberate  Incitement  to  riot. 
He  can  make  a  far  better  Intellectual  presen- 
tation of  his  own  views  than  he  has  so  far. 
He  can  begin  advocating  the  kinds  of  pub- 
lic and  private  decentralization  that  will 
create  new  opportunities  for  self-expression 
for  students  and  others.  But  Mr.  Nlxon 
should  resist,  and  resist  vigorously,  anybody 
who  advises  him  to  institute  artificial  con- 
sultation with  students  that  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed by  policy  decisions  the  students  de- 
sire. The  problem  goes  far  beyond  anything 
symbolic  gesturing  could  solve,  and  besides, 
students  get  too  much  of  that  already  on 
their  campuses. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALE  TO 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
46  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  signed  a  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers 
and  issued  a  statement  indicating  our 
deep  concern  about  the  proposed  sale 
of  arms  to  South  Africa  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. We  are  especially  concerned  that 
such  a  step  will  not  encourage  the  growth 
of  nonracialism  or  peaceful  change  to 
independence  and  majority  rule  that  are 
crucial  to  the  future  of  southern  Africa. 
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I  am  including  in  the  Recoko  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  our  letter  and  statement, 
along  with  a  list  of  all  the  signatories: 
Lrriut  TO   Secretart   op   State   Rogbu   on 

Proposed   British   Arms   Sale   to   Sottth 

Aprica 

AirousT  11,  1970. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers 
Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrftart:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  deep  concern  about  the  pro- 
posed decision  of  the  new  British  Govern- 
ment to  sell  arms  to  South  Africa,  in  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Simonstown  Agreement 
of  1965. 

In  our  view,  an  affirmative  decision  of  this 
character  would  have  the  gravest  Interna- 
tional repercussions.  Not  only  would  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  multi-racial  organization  be  seriously 
In  doubt,  but  the  sale  of  arms  may  well  be 
viewed  as  an  Invitation  to  increased  mili- 
tancy by  the  black  African  states. 

The  sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa  by  any 
nation  Is  In  direct  violation  of  a  1963  Se- 
curity Council  embargo.  Moreover,  any 
future  arms  deal  with  the  Vorster  govem- 
wlU  plainly  flout  a  new  and  tightened  em- 
bargo voted  unanimously  by  the  Security 
Council  on  July  23  of  this  year.  We  applaud 
the  U.S.  reaffirmation  in  March  of  our  own 
embargo  on  such  sales,  but  surely  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law  will  not  be  enhanced 
by  disregard  of  these  two  forthright  United 
Nations  resolutions.  While  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  attempt- 
ing to  outflank  NATO,  to  strengthen  Its  posi- 
tion In  the  Near  East,  and  to  focus  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  response  to  this  should 
not  be  further  arming  of  South  Africa. 

Our  chief  concern,  however.  Is  that  while 
the  arms  are  Intended  solely  for  maritime 
defense,  no  paper  promises  will  Insure  that 
the  weapons  will  not  be  used  to  uphold  white 
supremacist  regimes  at  the  expense  of  ma- 
jority rule  that  mtist  come  to  all  of  southern 
Africa.  The  sale  of  arms  to  the  Vorster  re- 
gime by  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  nation, 
regardless  of  the  safeguards  attached  there- 
to, will  regrettably  enhance  the  diplomatic 
stature  of  the  South  African  Government. 

Consistent  with  the  strong  endorsement 
you  and  the  President  have  given  the  Lusaka 
Manifesto,  we  would  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  take  a  strong  stand  on  his  Issue 
at  the  United  Nations.  Further,  we  are  sure 
that  appropriate  representations  will  be  made 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  Indicate  the 
United  States'  view  and  to  emphasize  that 
the  proposed  British  action  could  be  widely 
misinterpreted  throughout  the  world.  As  the 
very  least,  any  British  arms  sale  to  South 
Africa  may  well  dash  the  hopes  held  by 
many  that  peaceful  change  to  Independence 
and  majority  rule  can  prevail  In  that  conti- 
nent and  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world. 

With  best  regards. 

Statement  bt  Members  of  Congress  on  Pro- 
posed British  Arms  Sale  to  South  Aprica 
As  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
have  long  been  concerned  about  Africa,  we 
deplore  the  announced  intention  of  the  new 
British  Government  to  restime  the  sale  of 
arms  to  South  Africa,  In  implementation  of 
the  Simonstown  Agreement  of  1955,  provid- 
ing for  British -South  African  cooperation  in 
the  defense  of  the  sea  lanes  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  While  there  Is  no  question 
but  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to 
outflank  NATO,  strengthen  its  position  in 
the  Near  East,  and  focus  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  response  to  this  should  not  be  fur- 
ther arming  of  South  Africa. 

The  British  Government  has  proposed  to 
supply  arms  to  a  racist  and  repressive  re- 
gime. While  the  arms  are  Intended  solely  for 
maritime  defense,  no  paper  promises  will  In- 
sure that  the  weapons  will  not  be  used  to 
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uphold  white  supremacist  regimes  at  the  ex- 
penM  of  m&Jorlty  rule  th*t  must  come  to  all 
oX  southern  Africa.  The  sale  of  arms  to  the 
Vorster  regime  by  Great  Britain  or  any  other 
nation,  regardless  of  the  safeguards  attached 
thereto,  will  regrettably  enhance  the  diplo- 
matic statiue  of  the  South  African  govern- 
ment. 

Tanzania  and  Uganda  have  already  Indi- 
cated that  they  would  withdraw  from  the 
Commonwealth  U  this  plan  were  carried 
through;  Indeed,  the  viability,  if  not  the  very 
existence,  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  multi- 
racial organization  la  at  stake.  Moreover,  the 
provision  of  arms  to  South  Africa  by  Great 
Britain  may  well  b«  an  Invitation  to  In- 
creased militancy  by  the  black  nations  of 
the  continent.  Surely,  a  call  to  arms  any- 
where In  Africa  will  not  encourage  the  growth 
of  non-raclallsm  or  peaceful  change  to  In- 
dependence and  majority  rule  that  are  cru- 
cial to  the  future  of  the  continent. 

The  sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa  by  any 
nation  is  in  direct  violation  of  a  1963  Security 
Council  embargo.  Moreover,  any  future  arms 
deal  with  the  Vorster  government  will  plainly 
flout  a  new  and  tightened  embargo  voted 
unanimously  by  the  Security  Council  on 
July  33  of  this  year.  This  newest  resolution 
calls  for  the  embargo  to  be  carried  out  "un- 
conditionally and  without  reservations 
whatsoever." 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  urge  Memljers 
of  Parliament,  and  the  British  Government 
to  debate  this  issue  fully  and  forthrightly, 
and  to  reverse  the  Government's  Intention 
before  a  tragic  decision  ts  taken. 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   1CASSACRT7SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  years  the  Congress  has  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  volume 
and  directions  of  our  military  growth. 
From  the  relatively  restricted  position  of 
simple  "massive  retaliation"  which  was 
developed  in  the  fifties  we  have  moved 
to  a  much  more  complex  position  of 
"flexible  response"  which,  quite  apart 
from  the  specific  issues  of  Vietnam.  ABM. 
cost  overrides,  and  disarmament,  ap- 
pears to  have  placed  us  in  the  question- 
able posture  of  preparing  to  meet  headon 
any  and  all  contingencies  arising  in  any 
and  all  comers  of  the  globe. 

I  think  It  Is  unwise  to  assume  that  we 
should,  or  indeed  that  we  can  be  an  effec- 
tive policeman  for  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  would  be  equally  unjus- 
tified in  thinking  that  a  fortress  America, 
withdrawn  from  foreign  involvements 
and  defending  itself  with  a  huge  nuclear 
arsenal,  can  serve  our  interest  in  security 
and  international  peace  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Consequently,  I  have  been  pleased  with 
the  initiatives  taken  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  restructure  our  military 
position  to  more  perfectly  correspond 
with  the  real-world  situation  of  today. 
As  these  policies  take  effect,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  find  it  easier  to  keep 
military  budgets  within  realistic  and 
manageable  limits  while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  necessary  ability  to  respond 
to  international  crises  as  the  need  arises. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  presents 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  soimd  appraisal  of 
the  Nixon  approach.  Mr.  Harwood's 
thoughts  merit  our  considered  attention 
at  this  critical  juncture. 

The  article  follows: 

The  "1'/4  War  Stratect" 
(By  Richard  Harwood) 

In  the  19508,  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion developed  a  military  doctrine  that  came 
to  be  known  as  "massive  retaliation."  It  was 
based  on  three  assxunptlons :  (a)  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  were  potential 
enemies;  (b)  that  they  could  be  "contained" 
or  "deterred"  with  nuclear  weapons:  (c) 
that  huge  conventional  armies  were  there- 
fore unnecessary. 

In  accordance  with  that  doctrine,  the 
armed  forces  were  cut  back  from  3  million 
to  2.5  million  men  between  1955  and  1960. 
The  military  budget  leveled  off  at  about  $45 
billion  a  year. 

When  the  Kennedy  administration  came 
to  power,  a  new  doctrine  was  bom.  It  was 
called  "flexible  response."  It  was  based  on 
the  theory  that  the  United  States  in  the 
1960s  must  be  prepared  to  fight  all  kinds  of 
wars,  including  guerrilla  "wars  of  national 
liberation." 

Accordingly,  a  substantial  buildup  of  con- 
ventional forces  began.  The  armed  farces 
were  enlarged  by  about  500,000  men  between 
1960  and  1965;  another  half-million  were 
added  in  the  last  half  of  the  decade. 

Today,  a  new  military  doctrine  based  on 
a  "ly,  war  strategy"  is  emerging.  It  strikes 
a  compromise  between  "massive  retaliation" 
and   "flexible   response."   It   Involves   fewer 


men  and  less  money  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  1960b  and,  presvunably,  assiunes  that  we 
will  be  Involved  In  fewer  wars.  That  seemed 
to  be  what  the  President  was  telling  Congress 
a  few  months  ago  in  explaining  what  he  was 
up  to: 

"The  stated  basis  of  our  conventional 
(military)  posture  in  the  1960s  was  the  so- 
called  '2'/4  war'  principle.  According  to  it, 
U.S.  forces  would  be  maintained  for  a  three- 
month  conventional  forward  defense  of 
NATO,  a  defense  of  Korea  or  Southeast  Asia 
against  a  full-scale  Chinese  attack,  and  a 
minor  contingency — all  simultaneously. 
These  force  levels  were  never  reached. 

"In  the  effort  to  harmonize  doctrine  and 
capability,  we  chose  what  is  best  described 
as  the  '1>4  war'  strategy.  Under  It,  we  will 
maintain  In  peacetime  general  purpose  forces 
adequate  for  simultaneously  meeting  a  ma- 
jor Communist  threat  in  either  Europe  or 
Asia,  assisting  allies  against  non-Chinese 
threats  in  Asia,  and  contending  with  a  con- 
tingency elsewhere." 

In  the  past  18  months,  the  strength  of 
the  armed  forces  has  been  cut  by  about  300.- 
000  men.  A  further  cut  of  250.000  men  by 
next  summer  has  been  promised  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  R  Laird.  Still  another  re- 
duction of  500.000  men  by  the  summer  of 
1972  Is  contemplated  in  planning  papers  now 
circulating  in  the  Pentagon. 

If  all  these  troop  reductions  come  to  pass, 
our  conventional  forces  24  months  hence 
will  be  back  to  the  levels  of  the  late  1950s. 

The  social  Implications  of  this  are  sub- 
stantial. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  In 
defense-related  Industries  already  are  being 
eliminated  and  that  process  probably  will 
continue  in  the  years  Just  ahead. 

The  draft  would  cease  to  be  a  major  Irri- 
tant in  our  national  life.  An  all-volunteer 
Army  would  be  a  practical,  if  perhaps  un- 
wise, option  for  the  Pentagon.  The  "reorder- 
ing of  national  priorities,"  which  both  the 
President  and  Laird  have  promised,  could  be 
speeded  up. 

For  American  liberals,  there  is  great  Irony 
In  these  past  10  years  of  military  history,  as 
Richard  Goodwin,  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
New  Left,  has  noted. 

They  came  to  power  in  the  1960s  to  work  a 
social  revolution.  They  ended  up  with  a 
bloated  military  establishment,  a  divisive 
war,  and  domestic  cbaoe. 

"Two  of  the  villains,"  Goodwin  has 
charged,  ".  .  .  are  the  Harvard  University 
Department  of  Economics  and  the  Harvard 
Business  School:  One  for  having  introduced 
the  'new  economies,'  which  jjersuaded  the 
U.S.  government  that  It  was  all  right  to 
spend  enormous  amounts  of  money — money 
for  which  the  military  became  the  natural 
outlet;  and  the  other  for  introducing  man- 
agement techniques  Into  the  Pentagon  that 
made  the  military  far  more  efficient  in  pur- 
suit of  their  requests  than  they  ever  were 
before  .  .  .  Maybe  what  I'm  suggesting  is  al- 
most a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  massive 
retaliation  as  a  military  strategy." 

That's  the  difference  a  decade  can  make. 


A  22-PERCENT  DEPLETION  ALLOW- 
ANCE PROPOSED  TO  STIMULATE 
INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OP 
LOW-SULFUR  COAL  IN  WAR  ON 
AIR  POLLUTION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
Intention  on  Friday  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  will  permit  a  22-percent  de- 
pletion allowance  in  earnings  derived 
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from  the  mining  of  low-sulfur  coal  or 
low-sulfur  solvent  refined  coal. 

I  believe  the  only  way  we  can  meet  the 
enormous  problem  of  air  pollution  and 
still  produce  the  energy  we  need  to  keep 
our  industry  going  is  through  increased 
production  of  low-sulfur  coal  or  low- 
sulfur  byproducts  from  coal. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today  an 
excellent  study  prepared  by  Edward  J. 
Petkus,  research  associate  of  the  Chicago 
department  of  environmental  control  on 
the  availability  of  low-sulfur  deF>osits  in 
Illinois  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  this  report  will  contribute  to- 
ward a  better  understanding  of  my  bill. 

The  report  follows : 
The  Availabilitt  or  Low  Sultur  Coal  in 

Chicago 
(By  Edward   J.   Petkus,   research   associate. 

Department    of    Environmental    Control, 

Chicago,  111.) 

SOMMARV 

There  Is  a  nationwide  shortage  of  coal  and 
even  a  more  severe  shortage  of  low  sulfur 
coal.  Practically  all  the  low  sulfur  coal  now 
being  mined  is  tied  up  in  long  term  con- 
tracts with  steel  mills  or  utilities.  Steel  mills 
require  low  sulfur  coal  for  metallurgical  pur- 
poses and  utilities  such  as  Consolidated  Edi- 
son of  New  York  require  it  because  New  York 
City  has  had  a  1%  sulfur  coal  ordinance  in 
effect  for  some  time. 

Nationwide  the  reserves  of  coal  with  less 
than  1.5%  sulfur  are  enormous.  Based  upon 
the  1969  production  rate  of  580  million  tons, 
there  is  sufficient  quantities  of  1.5  Tc  sulfur 
coal  to  last  over  200  years  at  a  50%  recovery 
rate.  This  assumes  that  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  1.5%  sulfur  coal  for  the  entire 
580  million  tons.  The  only  near  term  solution 
to  the  shortage  of  low  sulfur  coal  Is  to  open 
new  mines  in  areas  with  this  type  of  coal. 
The  utilities  can  exert  considerable  leverage 
on  coal  mining  companies  to  open  the  re- 
quired mines  because  theirs  is  the  only  mar- 
ket that  ts  expanding  substantially  In  the 
usage  of  coal. 

The  Chicago  area  has  traditionally  re- 
ceived most  of  Its  coal  from  the  niinois-In- 
diana-West  Kentucky  coal  field  and  particu- 
larly from  Illinois  because  of  low  cost  due  to 
the  very  large  efficient  mines  in  Illinois  and 
because  of  low  transportation  costs.  Unfortu- 
nately coal  from  Illinois  mines  averages  over 
3%  in  sulfur  and  most  of  it  Is  unsuitable  to 
use  in  Chicago,  where  a  city  ordinance  will 
require  2%  sulfur  coal  this  simomer  and  ulti- 
mate stepwise  reductions  to  1.6%  sulfur.  The 
reserves  of  low  sulfur  coal  are  small  In  nil- 
nols  being  only  about  1.5%  of  the  total 
reserves  with  a  sulfur  content  less  than  1.5%. 
However,  there  are  fifty  different  coal  seams 
In  Illinois  and  85  to  90%  of  the  production 
to  date  has  come  from  only  two  of  these  and 
the  remainder  from  only  four  others.  There- 
fore, the  coal  reserves  of  Illinois  have  been 
exploited  In  only  a  minor  way  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  large  quantities  of  low  sulfur 
coal  may  yet  be  discovered. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company  burns 
about  two-thirds  of  the  coal  used  In  the 
Chicago  area.  Recently,  Edison  announced 
that  they  will  comply  with  the  pending 
city  ordinance  by  various  expedients.  Switch- 
ing to  use  of  Imported  fuel  oil,  natural  gas 
and  the  use  of  coal  from  the  west  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  their  sulfur  emissions.  The 
largest  coal  burning  stations  in  the  Edison 
system  all  lie  In  one  direction  from  Chicago, 
which  is  to  the  southwest.  With  a  prevailing 
wind  from  this  direction,  all  the  exhaust 
SO;  could  be  picked  up  and  carried  over 
or  Into  Chicago's  air.  No  further  coal  plants 
should  be  built  in  this  general  direction. 
The  necessity  of  Edison  to  go  to  the  west 
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Illustrates  the  lack  of  availability  of  low 
sulfur  coal  nearer  to  Chicago  from  Appala- 
chla  or  Illinois. 

The  City  of  Chicago  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment has  had  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient 
low  sulfur  coal  for  its  needs.  Only  one  of 
eight  companies  that  specifically  have  mines 
yielding  low  s\ilfur  coal  submitted  a  bid  to 
the  City  for  2.3%  sulfur  coal  and  this  was 
a  small  company,  which  may  not  be  able 
to  deliver  the  entire  yearly  demand  of  125,- 
000  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

A  telephone  survey  of  Chicago  coal  deal- 
ers found  that  the  majority  of  coal  in  in- 
ventory had  a  sulfur  content  of  less  than 
2.5%.  None  of  the  dealers  foresaw  any  prob- 
lems in  bringing  their  inventory  of  high 
sulfur  coal  down  to  zero  by  this  summer. 
An  on-site  verification  of  their  file  data 
may  be  sufficient  to  determine  their  inven- 
tory of  coal  with  a  sulfur  content  above  2.6% 
and  also  to  gauge  the  high  sulfur  coal  in- 
ventory of  their  customers. 

NATIONAL  LOW  SULrUR  COAL  8tn»PLT 

The  one  over-riding  fact  Is  that  there  Is  a 
countrywide  shortage  of  coal.  Total  coal  de- 
maud  in  1969,  as  In  1968,  outstripped  produc- 
tion by  a  margin  of  some  20  million  tons.  As 
a  result,  stockpiles  were  drawn  down  and 
are  still  being  drawn  down  to  meet  the  deficit. 
This  countrywide  shortage  means  that  there 
Is  demand  for  any  type  of  coal,  either  high 
or  low  In  sulfur.  Under  these  conditions, 
there  Is  little  Incentive  for  producers  to  re- 
duce their  mining  of  high  sulfur  coal  and 
Increase  their  production  of  low  sulfur  coal.  A 
bargraph  breakdown  of  bituminous  coal  con- 
sumption In  the  Coal  Age  magazine  issue  of 
February,  1969.  shows  that  steel  and  indus- 
trial consumption  of  coal  has  been  relatively 
static  during  the  past  10  years.  Most  of  the 
expar.8ion  of  consumption  has  been  In  the 
utility  and  export  market.  The  retail  con- 
sumption of  coal  has  steadily  decreased  over 
the  past  decade.  Following  is  the  relative 
consumption  of  each  classification:  Utilities, 
316  million  tons  (54.7%);  steel,  102  mlUlon 
tons  (17.6%);  cement  and  other  manufac- 
turing, 94  million  tons  (16.3%);  export,  51 
million  tons  (8.8%);  retaU  deliveries,  15  mil- 
lion tons  (2.5%). 

Total  bituminous  coal  production  was  esti- 
mated to  be  578  million  tons  In  1969  and  654 
million  tons  in  1968.  The  all  time  high  for 
bituminous  production  was  631  million  tons 
in  1947.  Coal  Age  magazine  expects  this  pro- 
duction record  to  be  surpassed  in  either  1970 
or  1971. 

This  repKirt  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
bituminous  or  soft  coal.  This  Is  the  over- 
whelming type  of  coal  being  mined  and  used 
in  the  States.  The  production  of  anthracite 
of  hard  coal  represents  only  2%  of  that  of 
bituminous  production  and  ha«  been  In  a 
steady  decline  for  many  years.  The  other 
types  of  fossU  fuels  such  as  peat,  brown  coal, 
lignite  and  sub-bltumlnous  are  not  In  wide 
spread  use  In  the  United  States.  There  are 
two  main  bituminous  fields  In  the  United 
States  that  supply  practically  all  of  the  coal 
for  Chicaigo  and  the  Midwest.  These  are  the 
minols-Indlana-West  Kentucky  field  and  the 
Appalachian  field  extending  from  Pennsyl- 
vania through  West  Virginia.  East  Kentucky 
and  south  to  Alabama.  Because  of  marketing 
and  transportation  patterns,  most  of  the 
Appalachian  coal  sold  to  the  Chicago  area 
comes  from  East  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia. 
There  are  many  smaller  coal  fields  in  the 
country  but  in  general  the  coal  is  used  locally 
and  Is  not  exported  to  other  states.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  is  not  a  specific  type  of  coal  but 
represents  a  range  of  fossil  fuels.  Bituminous 
coal  has  a  carbon  content  of  78-92%,  hydro- 
gen about  6.3 % ,  and  oxygen  about  8% . 

There  are  both  long  term  and  short  term 
reasons  for  the  countrywide  shortage  of  coal. 
The  long  term  reasons  are  the  fundamental 
causes  for  the  present  shortage  and  began 
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during  the  poet  World  War  n  period.  The 
aU  time  record  bituminous  production  was 
631  miUion  tons  in  1947  and  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  large  scale  switch  to  oil  and 
gas  energy  by  industrial  and  residential 
users.  In  particular,  railroad  usage  went 
from  a  maximum  of  about  140  million  tons 
to  practically  nothing  now  and  space  heat- 
ing demands  from  120  million  tons  to  about 
15  million  tons  now.  In  contrast,  utility  us- 
age has  expanded  from  about  80  million 
tons  to  about  320  million  tor^  today.  The 
overall  result  was  a  decrease  In  the  total  mar- 
ket for  coal  to  about  360  million  tons  In 
1954  from  630  million  tons  in  1947.  This  loss 
of  markets  caused  a  loss  of  profits  and  very 
little  capital  expenditures  were  made  during 
this  period  not  only  by  the  mining  com- 
panies, but  also  by  the  raUroad  companies. 
The  railroad  companies  spent  very  little  on 
raUroad  cars  and  appurtenant  equipment 
during  this  period  and  the  car  shorUge  is 
persistent  even  to  this  day.  In  the  1950's. 
there  was  much  propaganda  espoused  about 
the  coming  of  nuclear  power  and  the  de- 
crease in  markets  for  coal.  This  also  had  a 
bad  effect  on  capital  expenditures  by  mining 
companies  and  railroads.  It  wasnt  until  the 
middle  and  late  1960's  that  the  coal  people 
finally  realized  that  coal  markets  were  ex- 
panding and  that  they  bad  a  definite  future 
for  many  years  In  the  overall  energy  picture 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  began  an 
upsurge  in  capital  expenditures. 

In  the  short  term,  there  is  a  very  definite 
shortage  of  railroad  cars.  Some  mines  could 
only  op>erate  2  or  3  days  a  week  because  of 
railroad  car  shortage  during  the  cvurent 
winter.  The  changing  marketing  pattern, 
caused  by  demands  for  low  sulfur  coal  also 
is  contributing  and  will  contribute  to  the 
coal  shortage.  For  example,  large  amounts  of 
coal  will  now  be  shipped  from  Wyoming  and 
Montana  by  Edison,  which  will  mean  a  1,200 
mile  shipment  instead  of  perhaps  300  miles. 
This  in  effect  will  require  four  times  as  many 
coal  cars  to  be  used  for  transporting  the 
western  coal  to  Chicago.  There  is  also  a 
shortage  of  akllled  help  and  supervisory  help. 
Skilled  help  is  now  needed  Instead  of  or- 
dinary labor  because  most  of  the  mines  are 
totally  mechanized.  Complex  machinery  has 
to  be  operated  by  trained  pepole.  On  the 
supervisory  level,  only  100  mining  engineers 
were  graduated  from  10  schools  In  1969.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  37  schools  turned  out  600 
mining  engineers. 

The  economic  ties  between  the  Utilities 
and  the  Coal  Companies  are  very  intimate 
and  are  the  basis  for  expansion  of  coal  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States.  First  of  all, 
the  utilities  used  about  55%  of  the  entire 
coal  output  m  the  United  States  in  1969 
and  they  are  the  only  consumer  that  Is  ex- 
panding usage  of  coal.  Industrial,  mining 
and  export  usage  has  been  relatively  static 
during  the  past  few  years.  One  mining  com- 
pany stated  that  no  new  mine  can  be  de- 
veloped unless  a  long  term  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  at  least  2,000,000  tons  per  year 
is  obtained  and  the  great  majority  of  these 
contracts  are  no  doubt  obtained  from  utili- 
ties. This  long  term  contract  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  various  financial  institutions  to 
obtain  a  loan  and  cash  for  mine  develop- 
ment. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
considerable  leverage  can  be  exerted  on  the 
mining  companies  by  the  utilities  to  open 
low  sulfur  coal  mines.  Public  opinion  should 
continue  to  be  applied  to  utilities  to  force 
them  in  the  direction  of  low  surfur  coal 
usage.  Commonwealth  Eldison  Company  has 
only  this  past  week  secured  the  necessary  low 
sulfur  coal  to  comply  with  the  City  ordi- 
nance. 

Bureau  of  Mines  data  for  the  entire  United 
States  was  presented  by  the  Illinois  State 
Geological  Survey  with  corrected  data  from 
IlUnols.  This  data  1b  summarized  below: 
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SuHur  nnge,  Cumulative 

percent  Tons  X 10"         Percent  percent 

l).7»ndb«low 104.200  14.3  14.^ 

0.8tol     110.900  15.2  29.5 

I.ltol.5 49.100  6.7  36.2 

16to:      43.600  5.8  42.0 

2.1  to  2.5 47.600  6.5  48.5 

2Sto3      51.400  7.0  55.5 

31  to3;5      90.100  12.4  67.9 

36to4           127.400  17.5  85.4 

Over4....; 105.200  14.4  99.8 

Total 728.500  99.8  

Note:  Years  til  production  based  upon  1969  output  o<  578X 
10»  Ions.  Equal  (104.200+110.900+49.100)X10«  over  578 
XIO«  =  457  years. 

This  shows  that  there  Is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  coal  In  the  ground  with  a  sulfur 
content  of  l.S*^  or  less.  If  only  SOT  of  the 
reserves  are  recoverable,  there  would  still  be 
over  200  years  of  production  possible  at  the 
1969  rate.  This  assumes  that  the  entire  1969 
demand  would  be  for  1.5'"-  sulfur  coal.  There 
win  probably  always  be  a  demand  for  higher 
sulfur  coal  in  areas  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas  which  do  not  have  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

n-LTNOIS  LOW  StrLFUR  COAL  KESEBVCS 

Illinois  coal  is  of  special  Interest  to  Chicago 
because  of  Its  proximity  and  low  mining 
cost.  Illinois  coal  Is  easy  to  mine  because  it  Is 
shallow,  and  occurs  In  relatively  thick  seams. 
Three  of  the  four  biggest  mines  In  the  coun- 
try are  nUnols  mines  with  the  top  two  being 
Peabody  Coal's.  River  King  mine  and  South- 
western Coal's.  Captain  each  yielding  over  5 
million  tons  a  year  by  stripping  mining.  Illi- 
nois has  the  larges  bituminous  coal  reserves 
In  the  country  of  about  140  billion  tons.  In 
1969.  Illinois  mines  produced  64.8  million 
tons  of  coal  and  about  60  million  tons  in 
1968.  About  43.5  million  tons  were  consiuned 
in  the  state  In  1968  leaving  about  16.5  million 
tons  for  export  from  the  state.  Following  are 
the  consumption  flgvires  for  1968: 


Million 
tons 

Ptfcent 

Electric  utilities      

28.2 
3.1 
3.3 
8.9 

43.5 
16.5... 

64.8 

Coke  and  gas  plants 

7.1 

ReUil...  

Industrial  and  other 

Used  in  Illinois 

7.5 

20.6 

100.0 

Exported 

ToUl 

60.0  ..J 

At  the  1968  production  rate  of  about  6S 
million  tons,  Illinois  has  enough  coal  to 
last  over  2.000  years  or  1.000  years  at  a  50% 
yield  without  regard  to  the  stilfur  content. 

Recent  testimony  of  Mr.  Jaclc  Simon  of  the 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey  before  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission  stated  that 
only  3*^  of  the  reserves  of  coal  In  Illinois 
have  a  sulfur  content  below  2.5  ""^  and  per- 
haps half  of  this  was  coal  with  a  sulfur  con- 
tent less  than  1.5"^.  However,  because  the 
coal  reserves  are  so  vast  and  the  produc- 
tion to  date  relatively  small,  these  reserves 
have  been  exploited  In  only  a  minor  way. 
There  are  fifty  different  coal  seams  In  Illi- 
nois and  85  to  90%  of  the  production  to 
date  has  come  from  two  of  these,  which  are 
Herrln  No.  6  setun  and  the  Harrlsburg- 
Sprlng^fleld  No.  5  seam.  It  Is  possible  that 
much  more  testing,  development  and  exploi- 
tation could  reveal  a  great  deal  more  low 
sulfur  coal.  There  is  a  large  disparity  in 
estimates  of  reserves  of  low  sulful  coal  for 
Illinois  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  1966  and  present  estimates  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Geological  Survey  (ICGC).  As 
explained  by  the  ISGS.  the  Bureau  esti- 
mates are  based  upon  1935  data  obtained* 
from  the  ISGS.  Much  of  the  low  sulfur  re- 
serves have  been  mined  out  since  then  be- 
cause of  demand  for  premium  coal  and  there 
were  some  large  errors  in  the  Bureau  report. 
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For  example,  one  large  area  was  estimated  to 
contain  over  8  billion  tons  of  coal  with  less 
than  2%  sulfur,  but  recent  detailed  studies 
by  the  ISGS  have  revealed  only  1  billion  tons 
of  low  sulfur  coal  for  this  particular  area. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  ISGS  is  the 
ultimate  soiu-ce  of  current  data  for  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  that  Bureau  of  Mines  reports 
are  compiled  from  ISGS  data  and  data  from 
similar  organizations  In  the  other  coal  pro- 
ducing states.  These  conclusions  are  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact  that  Edison  has  had  to  go 
outside  of  Illinois  to  the  western  states  to 
secure  low  sulfur  coal.  The  western  coal  is 
probably  lower  In  quality  and  the  trans- 
portation costs  win  be  much  higher, 

COMMONWEALTH    EDISON    CO. 

since    Commonwealth    Edison     Company 
bums  about  two-thirds  of  the  high  sulfur 
coal  in  the  Chicago  area,  some  comments  re- 
garding their  coal  consumption  program  are 
m  order.  Table  I  summarizes  the  coal  usage 
for  each  of  their  power  stations  In  1967.  There 
have  been  some  recent  changes  in  these  fig- 
ures for  the  Chicago  area  plants,  but  these 
overall  consumption  figures  can  still  serve  as 
a  guide  line.  One  outstanding  fact,  that  Is 
derived  from  this  table.  Is  that  the  percentage 
of  Edison's  coal  burned  In  Chicago  proper  Is 
relatively  small,  being  only  20.5%.  However, 
Edison  Includes  the  Rldgeland  plant  in  their 
Chicago  planning  because  of  Its  Immediate 
location  to  the  City  and  this  would  bring 
the  coal  burned  up  to  28.4%  or  4.333.000  tons 
per  year  for  the  Chicago  area.  The  largest 
Edison  stations  are  the  WUl  County  station 
with  a  coal  burn  of  2,918.000  tons  per  year  and 
Jollet  with  4.243.000  tons  per  year.  An  un- 
fortunate   conclusion    becomes    clear    upon 
studying  the  location  of  these  Edison  sta- 
tions. With  a  prevailing  southwest  wind  all 
the  exhaust  SOj  Is  picked  up  consecutively 
from  the  JoUet,  Will  County  and  Rldgeland 
plants  and  brought  directly  into  or  over  Chi- 
cago. No  doubt  these  plants  were  placed  in 
this  location  because  of  the  availability  of 
cooling  water  along  the  Illinois  waterway. 
However,   no    further    coal    burning    plants 
should  be  placed  along  this  general  direction. 
Recently  Edison  announced  that  the  entire 
Rldgeland  plant  coal  burn  will  be  converted 
to  fuel  oil  provided  that  a  foreign  oil  Im- 
port quota  Is  obtained.  Also  the  Northwest 
plant  which  bums  a  relatively  minor  170,000 
tons  per  year  will  be  retired.  The  small  size 
of  the  Northwest  plant  suggests  that  It  is 
probably  old  and  obsolete  anyway.  All  but 
one  coal  burnnlg  unit  at  the  Calumet  sta- 
tion will  be  retired.  These  changes  would  re- 
duce the  coal  burn  to  2,800,000  tons  from  a 
previous  4.333.000  tons  for  the  Chicago  area. 
Edison  burns  about  one-fourth  of  the  out- 
put of  Illinois  mines  or  about  16.2  million 
tons  per  year.  This  will  create  a  very  large 
shift  away  from  Illinois  mine  production  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years.  For  the  short  term, 
because  of  the  overall  coal  shortage,  other 
outlets  can  probably  be  found  for  this  coal 
output.  In  the  longer  term,  as  restrictions 
on  high  sulfur  coal  become  more  widespread 
and  even  State  wide,  the  sulfur  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  coal  at  the  mine  and  In  the 
boilers  to  maintain  Illinois  markets  for  coal. 
These  sulfur  removal  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  should  be  greatly  expanded 
because   of   the   very   large   economic   con- 
sequences of  shifting  fuel  markets.  Edison 
stated   that  Its   natural  gas   usage  will  be 
increased  by  50%  in  1970  over  the  1969  level. 
However,  when  this  fuel  is  burned  Is  of  the 
utmost  Importance.  Natural  gas  Is  available 
on  a  low  cost  basis  mainly  when  space  heating 
requirements  are  low.  that  Is.  in  the  May  to 
October  non-heating  season.  Since  Chicago's 
air  pollution  alerts  are  based  mainly  upon 
SO.,  concentration,  these  alerts  occur  mainly 
during  the   heating  season.   The  switching 
to  1.5%   S  fuel  oil  at  the  Rldgeland  plant 
from  a  nominal  3.0  %  S  Illinois  coal  would 
halve  the  SO,  emissions  there. 
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TABLE  l.-TOTAL  COAL  USED  BY  COMMONWEALTH  EDISON 
CO..  IN  1967  (1969  KEYSTONE  COAL  DIRECTORY) 


Plant  and  address 


Tons 
per  year 


Percent 
coal 


Risk,  1111  Cermak  Road,  Chicago...  1.175.000 

Crawford.  3501  S.  Pulaski  Rd.,  1, 539, 000 

Chicago.  ,,„  ,_, 

Northwest,  3400  N.  California  170, 000 

Avenue.  ...  „„. 

Calumet.  3200  E.  100th  Street 241.000 

Total  coal  usage  Chicago  ..„...„ 

proper 3,125.000 

Ridgeland.  4300  S.  Rldgeland.  1, 208, 000 

JolieV,7oliet,  III 4. 243, 000 

Waukegan  No.  1 ,  Waukegan.  1 ,  945, 000 

Will  County.  Lockport  Township 2,918.000 

Powerton,  Pekin,  III ?MSS2 

Dixon,  Dixon,  III ,  169.000 

Kincaid,  Kincaid.  Ill 1.093.000 

Total  coal  used,  entire  system.  15.255.000 


88 
85 

100 

71 


71 

100 
87 

100 

100 

63 

100 


Note-  Percent  coal  burned  in  Chicago  proper  equals  3,125,000 
over  15  255,000X100  =  20.5  percent  Percent  coal  burned 
including  Ridgeland  equals  4,333.000  over  15,255,000X100  = 
28.4  percent 

CHICAGO  LOW  SULFUR  COAL  SUPPLY 

Data  from  the  City  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment was  obtained  from  Mr.  John  O'Connor 
to  determine  their  problems  In  obtaining  low 
sulfur  coal.  Table  I  summarizes  the  City's 
fuel  requirements  for  1970.  Smokeless  coal 
has  a  low  sulfur  content  and  low  volatility 
and  Is  used  In  five  water  pumping  stations, 
some  library  buildings  (Including  the  Main 
Library  Building)  and  at  Navy  Pier.  This  coal 
has  been  used  In  these  buildings  for  the  past 
several  years  becatise  of  concern  over  air  pol- 
lution, even  though  the  coal  Is  relatively  high 
cost  at  821.00  per  ton. 

Bituminous  coal  Is  the  main  fuel  used  in 
the  City  and  specifically  is  used  for  five  pump- 
ing stations  and  the  Municipal  Heating  plant 
at  54  West  Hubbard  Street.  These  buildings 
are  In  the  process  of  being  converted  to  the 
usage  of  natural  gas.  Peoples  Gas  has  assured 
the  City  that  an  ample  supply  of  gas  wUl  be 
avaUable  for  all  City  plants  and  buUdlngs 
now  being  converted.  This  conversion  shoxild 
be  completed  within  two  years.  Bituminous 
coal  supplied  to  the  City  has  for  years  come 
from  Illinois  mines  mainly  because  of  low 
freight  rates.  The  sulfur  content  has  been 
about  3%  l)ecause  Inherently  most  of  the 
coal  mined  in  lUlnoU  has  a  sulfur  content 
greater  than  2.5%.  The  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment recently  contacted  five  companies  In 
Illinois  and  three  in  Eastern  Kentucky  that 
specifically  have  mines  that  yield  coal  with 
a  sulfur  content  less  than  2.5%  to  determine 
avaUabUlty  of  low  siUfur  coal.  All  of  these 
ooiX4>anies.  except  one  smaller  producer  in 
Eastern  Kentucky  (Rialto  Coal  Company) 
claimed  that  their  entire  production  of  low 
sulfur  coal  Is  committed  to  steel  Industries 
or  utilities  under  long  term  contracts.  This 
small  company  may  not  be  able  to  supply 
the  entire  city  demand  of  125.000  tons,  there- 
fore, the  Department  Is  asking  for  bids  on 
smaller  batches  of  25.000  tons  each  from  oth- 
er companies.  None  of  the  large  companies 
contacted  would  admit  that  they  have  any 
further  low  sulfur  coal  mines  under  develop- 
ment. Another  smaU  Illinois  company,  Ayr- 
shire Coal  Company,  stated  that  they  have 
a  mine  under  development  that  gives  Indi- 
cation of  producing  low  sulfur  coal,  but  it 
would  take  two  or  more  years  before  coal 
could  be  delivered.  The  coal  from  Eastern 
Kentucky  will  be  delivered  beginning  AprU  1, 
1970,  but  its  use  is  not  without  problems. 
Because  of  Its  low  ash  content,  upon  burning, 
the  grates  are  not  readUy  covered  with  ash 
and  come  in  contact  with  hot  burning  coal, 
which  can  then  cause  grate  damage.  Data 
for  fuel  oil.  diesel  fuel  and  LPO  is  also  in- 
cluded because  it  Is  available.  All  of  these 
fuels  have  low  sulfur  content. 
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TABLE  2.-CITY  OF  CHICAGO  FUEL  USAGE  PER  ANNUM  IN  1970 
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Type 


Amount 


Unit 


Total   Sulfur 


Olher 


Smokeless  coal 7,000  tons... 

Bituminous  coal 125,000  tons. 


$21  per  ton J150,000 

J9perton 1.125.000 


FueloilNo.  1)  «k«,.>7nnnnnn  .aiinne        (J0.135  per  gallon... 

Fuel  oil  No!  2) ^tx""  ='•''«'•'»'' S^"""'- ■  ($0.1164  per  gallon... 

FueloilNo.5  1.060.000  gallons $0,078  per  gallon ... . 

FueloilNo.6  5.000.000  gallons $0.0627  per  galton... 

Propane  luel 350,000 gallons $0.0558  per  gallon... 

Dieselluel  No.  1 1  ,35 qoo callons  ISlHc  **' **!!""" " " " 

Diesel  fuel  No,  2) us.uuu  jaiions l$0.1225  per  gallon... 


A  telephone  survey  of  Chicago  coal  dealers 
was  made  to  determine  their  problems  in 
regard  to  supplying  customers  with  low  sulfur 
coal.  A  total  of  seven  coal  dealers  were  Inter- 
viewed from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  obtain 
a  representative  sample.  Each  dealer  referred 
to  the  extremely  tight  coal  situation.  They 
all  have  coal  on  order,  but  are  receiving  very 
little  from  the  mines.  So  far  they  have  been 
able  to  meet  all  requests  by  depleting  their 
stockpiles.  Their  stockpiles  are  usually  built 
up  during  the  siunmer  when  the  demand  for 
coal  decreases.  At  the  present  time  the  ma- 
jority of  coal  In  Inventory  is  that  with  a 
sulfur  content  below  2.5%.  My  estimate  is 
that  25%  or  less  of  the  coal  in  inventory  has 
a  sulfur  content  greater  than  2.5%.  They 
consistently  reported  that  the  only  coal  in 
inventory  with  a  sulfur  content  greater  than 
2.5%  was  Western  Kentucky  coal  from  seam 
number  11.  All  of  the  Illinois,  East  Kentucky. 
West  Virginia  and  West  Kentucky  seam  num- 
ber six  coal  on  hand  had  less  than  2.5% 
sulfur.  None  of  the  dealers  foresee  any  prob- 
lem In  reducing  their  high  sulfur  coal  inven- 
tory to  zero  by  July  5,  1970.  Of  course  this 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  high  sulfur  coal 
will  be  used  up  by  the  consumer  by  this  date. 
No  doubt  some  consumers  will  have  coal  In 
the  bin  with  a  high  sulfur  content  after  this 
date.  One  dealer  reported  that  he  Is  attempt- 
ing to  get  any  type  of  coal  because  his  in- 
ventory is  so  low.  This  means  that  he  may 
receive  coal  with  a  sulfur  content  greater 
than  2.5%  even  though  the  ordinance  is 
pending.  All  of  the  dealers  appeared  to  have 
good  data  on  the  sulfur  content  of  their  coal 
so  that  actual  analysis  of  coal  in  inventory 
after  July  6  may  not  be  necessary.  An  on-site 
verification  of  their  file  data  in  regard  to 
amount  of  inventory  and  sulfur  analyses  may 
suffice.  Inspection  of  records  of  shipment  to 
their  customers  would  be  useful  to  gauge  the 
inventory  of  high  sulfur  coal  in  the  bins. 

The  Engineering  Services  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Control  has  a 
record  of  coal  usage  for  every  residential, 
commercial,  industrial  and  utility  user  on 
several  thousand  cards.  These  data  were  last 
compiled  for  1965  and  are  as  listed  below 
with  modifications  for  utility  usage,  which 
Includes  1970  data: 

Coai 
Type  tons/year  Year 

Residential 1,570,000  1965 

Commercial 519,000  1965 

Industrial 949,000  1965 

Utility 2,800,000  1970 

There  have  heen  no  doubt  reductions  in 
coal  usage  since  1965  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  users  due  to  conversions  and 
urban  renewal.  Based  upon  the  above  figures 
coal  usage  by  the  utility  plants  Is  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  entire  amount  in  the 
City  proper. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  F-111 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  4,  1970,  the  Washington  Star  car- 


ried a  story  about  the  F-111  aircraft. 
The  story  is  so  filled  with  inaccuracies 
and  gross  distortions  that,  after  some  re- 
flection, I  feel  compelled  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

My  Interest  in  the  F-111  has  several 
origins.  First,  as  a  former  jet  fighter 
pilot  in  the  Korean  war  I  have  developed 
an  abiding  concern  about  the  air  arm  of 
this  country's  national  defense  system. 
Second,  I  am  one  of  the  few  Members 
of  Congress  who  has  been  privileged  to 
actually  fly  and  check  out  in  the  F-111. 
And  third,  I  am  a  Representative  from 
the  great  State  of  Texas,  the  State  in 
which  the  F-111  is  produced.  These  fac- 
tors aside,  however,  I  would  have  re- 
sponded to  this  article  in  any  event,  if 
for  no  other  reason  that  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  truth. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  my  posi- 
tion on  the  F-111  clear.  On  the  basis  of 
my  aviation  experience,  particularly  with 
reference  to  military  aircraft,  coupled 
with  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  plane 
itself.  I  can  unhesitantly  state  that  the 
F-111  has  remarkable  and  unique  char- 
acteristics which  make  it  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  most  capable  military  air- 
craft possessed  by  any  nation  in  the 
world  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  Chamber  are 
all  well  aware  of  the  controversy  sur- 
roimding  the  F-111.  As  I  said  dming  an 
earlier  floor  statement  on  this  issue: 

Certain  individuals  and  Interests  have  un- 
fairly and  prejudicially  attacked  the  F-111 
and  with  such  regularity  that  on  balance  I 
would  say  that  more  heat  than  light  has 
been  shed  on  the  subject. 

In  this  regard  the  Washington  Star 
article  entitled  "F-111  Performance  Far 
Short,  Costs  Rising,  Air  Force  Finds,"  is 
a  perfect  example  of  unfair  and  preju- 
dicial reporting.  The  article  is  filled  with 
misstatements  and  misrepresentations; 
consequently,  not  only  does  it  not  have 
any  real  news  value,  it  obscures  more 
than  it  clarifies,  and  creates  altogether 
new  problems  of  public  acceptance  for  a 
much  maligned  aircraft. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
full  text  of  this  article.  Then  I  would 
like  to  look  at  key  areas  in  the  tolicle 
where  the  author  committed  particularly 
grievous  reporting  errors.  It  follows: 
P-lll  Pertormancs  Fab  Short,  Cost  Rising, 
Air  Force  Finds 
(By  William  Howard) 

A  newly  updated  catalogue  of  deficiencies 
In  the  swing- wing  Fill  reveals  the  fighter 
bomber  is  falling  far  short  In  performance 
while  costs  keep  on  soaring. 

In  a  report  to  Congress,  the  Air  Force  says 
the  plane  is  so  overweight — by  nearly  7 
tone — that  it  has  to  be  flown  lower  and  slower 
and  needs  more  runway  to  take  off  than  spec- 
ified in  the  contract  with  General  Dynamics 
Corp. 

Particularly  crucial  Is  the  Fill's  combat 
celling.  The  specification  was  for  62,300  ft.; 


327.000 

84.500 

313.500 

19.500 


Less  than  1.5  percent 3-4  percent  ash. 

Normally  3  percent 

Very  low 

Less  than  l?-2  percent 

Less  than  2  percent 

Very  low No  lead. 


11  ca7  I  Less  than  1  percent. 
"•"'  \ do 


the  demonstrated  performance  inflight  tests 
shows  a  ceUlng  of  57.200.  a  loss  of  more  than 
1  mile.  The  MIG-23  Foxbat — Russia's  hottest 
fighter — has  a  reported  service  celling  of 
80.000  ft. 

MAXIMITM    SPEED   CUT 

Several  versions  of  the  MIO-21  also  have 
reported  ceilings  of  60.000  to  65,000  ft. — Indi- 
cating the  Fill  would  be  at  a  clear  disad- 
vantage against  the  MIO-21, 

The  maximum  speed  of  the  Fill  was  sup- 
posed to  be  1,875  m.p.h.  This  has  been  cut  to 
1.650  m.p.h.  The  Air  Force  says  if  it  is  flown 
any  faster  than  1.650  m.p.h.  the  engines  may 
stall — the  result  of  a  troublesome  air  inlet. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  undertaking 
the  controversial  plane,  Its  backers  claimed, 
was  a  5,000  mile  "ferry  range" — allowing  It  to 
be  based  In  the  United  States  and  quickly 
flown  any  place  in  the  world.  The  actual  ferry 
distance  is  turning  out  to  be  closer  to  3,000 
miles,  which  means  it  must  be  refueled  to 
make  it  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  Fill's  41-tou  heft  is  partly  to  blame. 
But  the  Air  Force  says  increases  in  drag 
and  an  engine  that  bums  more  fuel  than 
expected  also  are  responsible, 

EFFXCTIVENESS  REDUCED 

These  deficiencies  are  also  reducing  the 
Fill's  effectiveness  as  a  bomber. 

The  original  speclflcatlons  called  for  the 
plane  to  be  able  to  dash  over  enemy  territory 
at  top  speed  of  1.875  m.p.h.  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  250  mUes  to  limit  exposure  to  anti- 
aircraft fire.  The  actual  dash  distance  has 
not  been  demonstrated  yet  but  the  Air  Force 
estimates  it  will  be  only  about  35  miles,  and 
at  the  lower  top  speed  of  1.650  m.p.h. 

Thus,  the  bomb-run  performance  wUl  be 
on  a  par  with  the  Phantom  F4.  which  has 
been  America's  mainstay  for  the  past  decade, 
but  is  considered  no  match  for  advanced 
antiaircraft  mlssUes. 

When  the  program  was  launched  by  then 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  in 
1961,  Air  Force  expected  to  build  2,446  Fill's 
for  about  $6  billion. 

The  total  number  of  planes  has  since 
shrunk  to  547  and  the  cost  has  Jumped  to 
t7.5  billion  by  today's  estimates  and  may 
go  higher.  Put  another  way,  the  cost  per 
plane  has  risen  from  $4  million  in  1963  to 
nearly  $14  million. 

CROX7NDED  FOR  TESTS 

The  300  Fill's  that  have  been  built  are 
grounded  while  they  undergo  tests  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  wings  will  crack  off  in 
flight — tests  ordered  in  the  wake  of  an  ac- 
cident last  December. 

The  first  batch  of  19  planes  has  passed 
the  proof  test  without  a  failure,  but  they 
all  still  must  be  tried  in  the  air  and  it  will 
take  until  1972  to  get  them  operational. 

What's  more,  the  Air  Force  says  a  new 
wing  box  must  be  instaUed  in  many  models 
to  correct  another  defect  and  this  will  en- 
tail further  delays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  second  paragraph, 
the  writer  charges  that  the  F-111  "needs 
more  runway  to  take  off  than  specified 
in  the  contract  with  General  Dynamics." 
Indeed,  the  performance  chart  shows 
the  F-111  requires  3.550  feet  of  runway 
for  takeoff  versus  2,780  feet  as  specified. 
No  other  fighter-bomber  can  take  off  in 
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3.500  feet  with  even  half  the  bomb  load 
and  half  the  range  of  the  F-111. 

In  the  third  paragraph,  reference  is 
made  to  combat  ceiling,  and  it  is  charged 
tliat  although  the  P-111  specification  was 
for  62,300  feet,  in  flight  tests  the  airolane 
achieved  only  57.200  feet — a  loss  of  more 
than  1  mile.  The  difference  between 
62.300  feet  and  57,200  feet  is  5.100  feet 
and.  as  every  schoolchild  knows,  a  mile 
has  5.280  feet.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  Air  Force,  this  measure  has  no  tac- 
tical significance. 

In  paragraphs  three  and  four,  the 
writer  departs  from  Air  Force  testi- 
mony to  erroneously  compare  the  com- 
bat ceiling  of  the  F-111  with  that  of  the 
Russian  Mig-21  and  the  Mig-23.  First 
of  all  the  Soviet  aircraft  and  the  F-111 
have  different  missions  and  cannot  be 
compared  in  the  first  place.  In  the  second 
place,  wings  of  either  Russian  plane 
would  sheer  off  in  pursuit  of  an  P-111 
at  its  top  speed  at  low  level  where  it  Is 
built  to  operate. 

In  paragraph  five,  the  writer  again 
displays  his  lack  of  aeronautical  knowl- 
edge. He  charges  that  the  top  speed  of 
the  P-111  "was  supposed  to  be  1,875  miles 
per  hour"  and  says  this  "has  been  cut  to 
1.650  miles  per  hour."  Then  he  notes  that 
the  P-111  may  not  be  flown  faster  than 
1,650  miles  per  hour  lest  the  engines 
stall.  Air  Force  charts,  however,  express 
the  speed  requirement  of  the  F-111  in 
mach  numbers,  not  miles  per  hour.  The 
top  speed  required  is  shown  to  be  mach 
2.5.  which  at  altitude  is  1.650  miles  per 
hour,  not  1,875.  In  fact.  1.875  miles  per 
hour  at  altitude  is  mach  2.83  and  there 
is  only  one  airplane  in  the  U.S.  inven- 
tory that  fast,  the  SR-71. 

In  paragraph  six,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
P-lli  failed  to  meet  its  specified  ferry 
range  of  5.000  miles  and  thus  must  be 
refueled  "to  make  it  across  the  Atlantic." 
Air  Force  charts  show,  however,  that  the 
specified  ferry  range  is  4,180  nautical 
miles,  not  5.000  miles.  Given  the  fact  that 
F-lll's  already  have  fiown  across  the  At- 
lantic without  being  refueled  or  with- 
out even  carrying  extra  fuel  tanks  be- 
neath their  wings,  one  is  left  with  the 
question.  Has  the  writer  erred  again  or 
have  the  continents  moved  apart  since 
this  accomplishment? 
•  In  paragraph  nine,  the  writer  again 
shows  his  inability  to  express  mach 
numbers  In  miles  per  hour  and  intro- 
duces a  new  requirement  for  the  air- 
plane. There  is  no  specification  calling 
for  a  top  speed  of  even  1,650  miles  per 
hour  over  250  or  any  other  number  of 
miles.  The  "supersonic  dash"  specifica- 
tion is  for  mach  1.2  at  sea  level,  which 
amounts  to  760  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
required  number  of  miles  is  210  not  250. 

In  paragraph  10,  the  reader  is  treated 
to  yet  another  departure  froa.  the  per- 
formance chart  by  the  observation  that 
the  F-lll's  "bomb  nm  performance 
will  be  on  a  par  with  the  Phan- 
tom P-4."  Any  Air  Force  official  would 
have  told  the  author  that  the  F-4,  which 
has  an  admittedly  distinguished  record, 
cannot  bomb  at  night  or  in  bad  weather 
cannot  bomb  as  accurately  even  in  dajr^ 
light,  can  carry  only  half  as  many  bombs 
half  as  far.  cannot  fly  bombing  missions 
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unescorted  by  tankers  and  other  support 
aircraft,  and  can  attain  supersonic  speed 
at  sea  level  only  for  comparatively  short 
periods  of  time.  The  F-111  has  flown 
unescorted  night  missions  against  North 
Vietnamese  targets,  80  percent  of  them 
in  weather  so  foul  all  other  aircraft  were 
grounded,  and  put  its  bombs  on  target 
with  fantastic  accuracy. 

In  paragraphs  11  and  12.  the  F-111 
is  saddled  with  cost  growth  "from  $4 
million  in  1965  to  nearly  $14  million." 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Air  Force 
at  the  outset  expected  to  buy  2,446  F- 
lU's  and  that  the  number  has  shrunk 
to  547.  Here  the  writer  committed  a  sin 
of  omission  in  not  pointing  out  that  this 
is  precisely  why  the  unit  cost  has  risen, 
that  unit  price  always  go  up  when  quan- 
tity procured  comes  down.  He  also  failed 
to  note  that  for  an  additional  11.5  bil- 
lion in  calendar  years  1970,  1971,  and 
1972,  the  Air  Force  can  procure  an  ad- 
ditional 300  F-lll's  because  much  of 
what  has  been  spent  went  for  the  pur- 
chase of  development,  tooling,  and  com- 
ponents for  future  aircraft. 

In  paragraph  15,  the  author  says: 

A  new  wing  box  must  be  Installed  In  many 
models  to  correct  another  defect  and  this 
will  entail  further  delays. 

Had  he  been  reading  the  newspapers 
he  writes  for,  hopefully  he  would  not 
liave  written  tliis.  The  Department  of 
Defense  announced  on  April  20,  1970, 
that  the  wing  carry-through  box  of  the 
P-111  had  met  the  Air  Force  require- 
ment for  a  10-year  service  life  and  that 
"the  test  results  verify  the  structural 
fatigue  Ufe  of  the  wing  carry- tlirough 
boxes  installed  in  all  production  P-111 
aircraft."  Had  he  bothered  to  ask,  he 
would  have  been  advised  that  the  tests 
have  continued  and  that  the  wing  carry- 
through  box  to  date  has  exceeded  the 
Air  Force  requirement  by  50  percent. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
had  the  writer  read  page  733  of  the 
record  of  the  House  appropriations 
hearing  at  which  the  F-111  perform- 
ance chart  was  submitted  by  the  Air 
Force,  he  would  have  noted  the  testi- 
mony of  Maj.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Glasser, 
Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Re- 
search and  Development,  who  said: 

Let  me  summarize  by  saying  that  opera- 
tionally the  Air  Force  Is  completely  satisfied 
with  the  aircraft  with  respect  to  Its  ability 
to  perform  the  mission  for  which  It  was 
designed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  writer  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, has  completely  ignored  either  by 
choice  or  by  chance  the  fundamental 
standards  of  professional  journalism. 
That  his  employer,  the  Newhouse  Na- 
tional News  Service,  and  his  syndicators, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  utilize  his  ar- 
ticles, apparently  without  question,  is 
shocking.  For  if  the  unsuspecting  public 
does  not  have  some  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  news  is  fairly  and  objectively 
reported  at  least  in  the  news  columns 
of  the  paper,  then  the  fourth  estate 
is  indeed  derelict  in  its  public  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  is  instances  like  this  that  make  me 
hope  that  journalism  consider  adopting 
some   comprehensive   code   of   conduct 
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with  appropriate  procedures  for  profes- 
sion redressing  grievances,  similar  per- 
haps to  the  codes  that  exist  in  the  med- 
ical and  legal  professions.  I  think  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  both  the  general 
public  and  the  journalism  profession  if 
an  internal  code  of  professional  conduct 
were  developed  and  enforced. 


REMARKS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
OGDEN  R.  REID  UPON  INTRO- 
DUCING THE  NEWSMEN'S  PRIVI- 
LEGE ACT  OP  1970 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  REDD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  the  Newsmen's 
Privilege  Act  of  1970,  a  blU  which  will 
protect  all  newsmen  and  other  persons 
directly  engaged  in  the  gathering  or 
presentation  of  news  for  any  newspaper, 
periodical,  wire  service,  or  radio  or  tele- 
vision station  from  the  forced  disclosure 
of  their  confidential  Information  and 
the  sources  thereof. 

While  similar  legislation  in  this  area 
has  already  been  introduced  tills  session, 
it  is  my  view  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  offers  a  more  complete 
and  justified  protection  to  newsmen. 
Specifically,  my  bill  provides  that  in  a 
civil  action  for  damages  a  newsman  will 
keep  his  privilege  against  forced  dis- 
closure of  his  source  unless  the  court 
makes  a  finding  that  substantial  injus- 
tice will  result  to  the  party  seeking  the 
information  if  the  source  remains  anon- 
ymous. In  other  bills  in  this  area,  a  news- 
man would  automatically  be  forced  to 
disclose  his  source  in  any  civil  suit  for 
damages. 

In  my  judgment,  recent  events  have 
pointed  out  the  crucial  need  for  legisla- 
tion of  this  tsrpe.  In  February,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  attempted  to  subpena 
notes,  tapes,  recordings,  news  film,  and 
unedited  files.  As  noted  by  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark,  this  type 
of  action  represented  a  sharp  departure 
from  previous  Department  policy.  Also  in 
February  of  this  year,  two  CBS  reporters 
were  issued  subpenas  to  testify  before 
a  Federal  grand  jury  inquiry  into  the 
Black  Panthers.  In  order  to  cover  the 
vast  number  of  possible  instances  in 
which  protection  for  newsmen  is  needed, 
my  bill  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  all 
Federal  courts,  grand  Juries,  agencies, 
commissions,  the  Congress,  and  all  com- 
mittees thereof. 

The  legislation  realizes,  and  I  believe 
rightly  so,  the  preferred  status  accorded 
to  the  first  amendment  freedoms  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Freedom  of  the  press  implies  the  free  fiow 
of  news  and  information,  within  the  lim- 
itations of  libel  and  obscenity  and.  in 
essence,  represents  the  public's  right  to 
know.  Only  the  most  overriding  consid- 
erations of  public  policy  or  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  redress  of  grievances  in 
civil  actions  through  the  courts  should 
take  precedence  over  the  public's  right  to 
be  informed  on  all  subjects. 
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This  legislation  does  not  intend  to 
place  newsmen  above  the  law,  but  is  de- 
signed to  defend  against  possible  repres- 
sion of  the  news  media  which  could  con- 
ceivably transform  our  sources  of  news 
into  little  more  than  propaganda  arms 
for  the  Government. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  refers  to  the  non- 
disclosure of  confidential  information, 
while  section  3  refers  to  the  nondisclo- 
sure of  sources  of  information.  Section  4 
contains  several  im.portant  qualifications 
to  the  privileges  provided  in  the  previ- 
ous two  sections:  first,  pertaining  to  the 
privilege  conferred  in  section  2  concern- 
ing the  information  itself,  the  privilege 
shall  not  apply  to  any  information  which 
has  been  previously  published  or  broad- 
cast as  to  its  contents  by  the  person 
claiming  the  privilege.  This  provision  Is 
specifically  drawn  narrowly,  so  that  only 
in  the  case  where  the  newsmen  had  pre- 
viously allowed  the  content  of  the  mate- 
rial in  question  to  become  public,  may  he 
be  denied  his  privilege  of  nondisclosure. 

The  second  qualification  pertains  to 
the  privilege  of  nondisclosure  of  the 
source  of  information  in  section  3.  The 
most  important  point  here  is  that  which 
I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks: a  newsman  will  only  be  required 
to  name  his  source  when  the  court  finds 
that  substantial  injustice  would  result  to 
the  other  party  if  the  source  remained 
anon>-mous.  This  provision  applies  only 
to  civil  actions  for  damages. 

Yet  another  qualification  limits  the 
privilege  concerning  the  source  when  it 
would  apply  to  the  details  of  any  grand 
Jury  investigation  or  other  proceeding 
required  to  be  secret  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  4(c)  provides  that  in  any  case 
where  a  person  claims  the  privilege  un- 
der section  2  or  3,  the  person  seeking 
the  information  may  apply  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  district  court  for  an 
order  divesting  the  privilege.  The  order 
shall  be  granted  if,  after  a  hearing,  there 
is  substantial  evidence  that  disclosxire  of 
the  information  is  required  to  prevent  a 
threat  to  human  life,  espionage,  or  of 
foreign  aggression.  This  Interposition 
between  prosecutor  and  newsman  pro- 
vides a  buffer  zone  against  "fishing  ex- 
peditions" by  requiring  that  the  party 
seeking  the  information  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  legitimate  and  specific  threat. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  applies  to 
both  privileges,  and  is  the  rule  for  all 
cases  except  those  which  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  civil  suit  for  damages.  In  these 
particular  cases,  the  rule  of  4(b)  (1)  ap- 
plies for  the  source  of  the  information 
only.  Otherwise,  4(c)  governs. 

In  conclusion  I  would  add  that  free- 
dom of  the  press,  Uke  freedom  of  speech, 
can  easily  be  emasculated.  Sometimes 
tills  may  occur  at  such  an  incremental 
pace  that  the  erosion  is  difficult  to  see 
until  the  freedom  is  irrevocably  impaired. 
In  my  view,  legislation  such  as  this  bill 
will  provide  a  formidable  barrier  to  those 
who,  whether  the  Government  or  private 
parties,  seek  to  use  the  press  to  further 
their  own  interests — often  which  are  not 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

I  am  therefore  hopeful  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  carefully  con- 
sider this  legislation,  and  pass  favorably 
upon  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  GROSS  MIXTURE  OP  TRUTH  AND 
ERROR? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  quite  a  bit  said  in  recent  days 
in  the  press  concerning  the  President's 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy and  especially  about  alleged  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Effects 
Panel  of  the  Commission.  As  reported  in 
the  press,  information  from  the  Commis- 
sion states  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  belief  that  exposure  to  por- 
nography will  result  in  antisocial  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  adults  or  young 
people.  In  addition,  it  is  reported  that  the 
Commission  will  recommend  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  against  providing  penalties  for 
the  showing  and  selling  of  pomogrwhlc 
materisds  to  consenting  adults  and  will 
propose  laws  against  exposing  children  to 
pornography  only  because  such  exposure 
is  unpopular. 

In  August  of  last  yetu- 1  called  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  Congress  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  one  member  of  the 
Commission  who  had  grave  reservations 
at  that  time  concerning  the  direction  in 
which  the  Commission  was  headed.  Later, 
through  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
added  the  comments  of  two  additional 
Commission  members  who  disagreed  with 
the  Commission's  work.  It  comes  as  no 
surprise,  then,  that  lately  this  body  has 
come  in  for  some  criticism  although  the 
final  report  is  not  yet  public. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  Congressman 
Robert  Nrx,  chairman  of  the  Postal  Op- 
erations Subcommittee,  held  a  hearing  on 
the  Commission's  operation  after  view- 
ing an  advance  copy  of  some  Commis- 
sion's findings.  He  was  disturbed  by  the 
use  of  certain  tests  which  had  been  re- 
ported in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
Congressman  Henry  Schadeberg  on  AprU 
7  of  this  year. 

The  leadoff  witness  at  the  hearing  was 
Prof.  Victor  B.  cnine  of  the  department 
of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
He  also  had  received  an  advance  copy  of 
some  of  the  Commission's  findings  and 
addressed  his  testimony  to  this  area.  Dr. 
Cline's  background  is  as  follows: 

The  writer  is  a  Berkeley  Ph.  D.,  1953. 
member  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  a  professor  of  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Utah — teaching  courses 
in  clinical,  child  and  experimental  psy- 
chology. He  was  formerly  a  research  sci- 
entist with  the  human  resources  research 
office— George  Washington  University — 
is  a  practicing  clinical  psychologist  en- 
gaging in  psychotherapy,  author  of  over 
40  published  research  papers,  principle 
investigator  of  a  number  of  research 
projects  funded  by  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, National  Institutes  of  Mental 
Health.  Office  of  Education,  and  so  forth. 
He  is  the  program  director  of  the  South- 
em  Utah  Guidance  Clinic — a  traveling 
mental  health  clinic,  consultant  to  vari- 
ous Government  agencies,  business  firms, 
and  so  forth.  The  January  30,  1970,  issue 
of  Life  reviewed  In  a  picture-story  his 
research  assessing  the  effects  of  violence 
in  the  media  on  children. 
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In  a  letter  of  August  5  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Cline  stated : 

After  reading  the  Effects  Panel  report  I 
found  It  so  badly  flawed  in  so  many  respects, 
frequently  drawing  conclusions  and  making 
Inferences  unwarranted  by  the  data,  neglect- 
ing evidence  showing  contrary  views,  and  Ig- 
noring issues  which  would  seem  logically  to 
be  In  the  purview  of  the  report,  etc.,  that  I 
prepared  a  brief  though  necessarUy  limited 
critique  (copy  enclosed ) . 

He  further  added: 

In  my  view,  while  this  report  presents  Itself 
on  the  surface  as  a  fairly  thoughtful  rational 
review  of  the  aclentlfic  evidence,  It  In  fact  Is 
a  gross  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  part  sci- 
ence fiction,  and  certainly  a  travesty  as  a 
scientific  document  attempting  to  do  a  Ju- 
dicious and  fair  survey  of  the  literature  In 
this  area. 

Dr.  Cline  in  his  letter  then  recom- 
mended that  an  evaluation  of  the  Com- 
mission's findings  "of  what  they  have 
done  by  those  peers  having  high  compe- 
tence and  professional  ability."  He  also 
offered  to  make  a  more  lengthy  critique 
of  Uie  report,  requesting  access  to  the 
complete  studies. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Cline  stressed  the  im- 
portance wliich  will  be  attached  to  this, 
the  first  comprehensive  study  of  the  is- 
sue of  pornography : 

since  this  Commission's  report  un- 
doubtedly wlU  have  a  profound  effect  on  leg- 
islation before  Congress,  the  Judiciary,  edu- 
cators, the  media,  ministers  and  even  par- 
ents, a  flawed  report  being  issued  under  the 
Commission's  imprimatur  would  represent  a 
major  dereliction  of  responsibility  as  weU  as 
contributing  even  further  to  the  tensions 
and  conflicts  which  beset  our  society.  This  is 
especially  so  now,  since  In  my  view  this  re- 
port has  limited  credlbUlty  and  Is  certain  to 
be  vigorously  attacked  by  knowledgeable 
critics,  as  well  as  others. 

I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
his  critique  which  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission and  which  wsis  the  basis  of  his 
testimony  before  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Tuesday,  August  11: 
The  Univebsitt  or  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City.  August  3.  1970. 
To  Conuniasion  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy. 
From  Victor  B.  Cline,  Ph.  D.,  profeaeor. 
B«  Evaluation  of  Effects  Panel  report. 

1.  This  review  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
I  dont  have  most  of  the  original  studies 
which  are  dted  and  used  as  evidence  In  com- 
ing to  many  of  their  concliisions.  It  would 
be  extremely  helpful  to  obtain  as  many  of 
these  studies  (a  good  share  funded  and 
si>onsored  by  the  Oommisalon)  giving  com- 
plete details  cm  methodology,  etc.  Despite 
this,  enough  details  are  given  and  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  studies  sufficiently 
to  comment  on  them. 

2.  First  I  might  give  a  few  overview  com- 
ments: 

(a)  Time  and  again  conclusions  are  drawn 
which  are  not  warranted  by  the  data  pre- 
sented. 

(b)  Most  of  the  studies  Inevstlgate  "rela- 
tionships" between  things,  but  not  causality. 
This  means  that  they  are  not  warranted  in 
saying  that  pornography  causes  or  does  not 
cause  specific  behaviors.  They  Just  don't 
have  the  evidence.  Example:  There  may  toe  a 
relationship  between  a  person's  height  and 
performance  on  a  certain  math  test  (boc»uae 
older,  maturer  chUdren  are  taller) .  But  from 
a  scientific  view,  you  would  be  in  error  to 
say  that  height  was  causally  related  to  math 
ability.  This  would  be  because  you  hadnt 
controlled  for  age. 

(c)  In  their  review  of  the  literature  there 
are    oooaslons    when    negative    evidence    Is 
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omitted  (e.g..  evidence  which  favors  conaerr- 
atlve  views  on  pornography's  Influence). 
Ex&inple :  In  their  survey  of  how  professional 
workers  view  pornography  they  omit  the  1967 
survey  by  the  Christian  Communication 
Apostolate,  Archdiocese  of  New  Jersey 
I  which  shows  views  contrary  to  their  own) 
and  which  was  available  to  them  In  my 
May  4th  presenUtlon  to  the  Commission. 

(d)  They  Indiscriminately  mix  good  with 
poor  studies  (e.g.,  those  having  little  worth 
because  of  crippling  methodological  weak- 
nesses) making  no  distinction  between  the 
more  valid  and  the  virtually  useless  data. 
Not  carefully  evaluating  the  quality  of  the 
research  they  use  In  their  report  Is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  shortcoming  of  their  whole 
•effects  panel  report."  Example:  In  my  re- 
port to  the  Commission  I  note  in  great  de- 
tail the  grave  shortcomings  in  the  Upkln  and 
Cams  study  of  professionals'  attitudes  to- 
ward pornography  and  how  opposite  conclu- 
sions could  be  drawn  from  their  data  (see 
page  13.  Cllne  report  to  Commission).  These 
shortcomings  are  never  mentioned  even 
though  specifically  pointed  out  to  the  Com- 
mission. To  put  it  m  a  less  charitable  way, 
I  doubt  that  any  decent  university  psycho- 
logy department  would  ever  award  a  Master's 
thesis  on  the  basis  of  such  an  incautloxis  re- 
view of  the  literature  as  this  Is.  and  espe- 
cially the  unwarranted  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  data. 

(el  There  Is  neglect  of  consideration  of  a 
whole  group  of  "negative  effects"  variables 
such  as  (I)  spectacular  Increase  In  VD  In  the 
last  5  years;  (11)  divorce  rate,  highest  In  25 
years  (since  war);  (Ul)  aggressive  rape 
(great  recent  increases);  (Iv)  premarital  sex 
pregnancies  (spectacular  10-year  Increases). 
(These  latter  two  Items  are  discussed,  but 
not  adequately.)  (v)  child  molest  (not  ade- 
quately considered  by  the  panel);  (vl)  extra- 
marital sex  (not  discussed  or  considered  by 
panel) .  Since  the  Klnsey  studies  there  should 
be  recent  data  indicating  if  there  has  been 
significant  changes  In  this  area  which  would 
certainly  have  a  significant  Implication  for 
the  sUbillty  of  the  family.  This  Is  not  con- 
sidered by  the  effects  panel. 

(f)  There  Is  a  total  neglect  of  the  porno- 
violence  problem,  where  pornography  and 
sado-masochlstlc  themes  are  combined  and 
the  Influence  of  this  type  of  material  on  the 
viewer.  This  Is  especially  surprising  since  a 
majority  of  the  so-called  skin-flics  link  this 
material  together  (example:  Russ  Meyer's 
•■Harry.  Cherry  and  Raquel")  as  do  also  a 
great  nimiber  of  porno  paperbacks  (ex- 
ample: Last  Exit  Brooklyn).  And  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  substantive  literature  (re- 
search) dealing  with  violence  in  the  media. 
This  problem  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commission,  so  their  neglect  of  It  Is  ob- 
viously arbitrary. 

(g)  There  are  surprisingly  few  qualifica- 
tions In  either  their  conclusions  or  presenta- 
tion oj"  their  research  findings  when  such  are 
repeatedly  called  for  because  of  the  flaws  In 
many  of  their  research  studies  cited.  This 
suggests  that  those  panel  members  review- 
ing the  effects  problem  are  either  not  prop- 
erly trained  In  scientific  methodology  In  the 
behavioral  sciences,  or  did  not  get  unbiased 
consu'tanta  to  review   their  Interpretations 

(report)  of  the  research  data.  Since  this  re- 
port will  have  major  status  In  the  nonsclen- 
tlfic  v/orld,  the  media,  among  the  Judiciary, 
and  even  with  many  parents,  I  feel  that  It 
is  critically  Important  that  the  major  re- 
search studies  as  well  as  the  conclusions 
drawn  about  their  meaning  be  subject  to  an 
unbiased  panel  for  review.  Such  a  panel 
might  Include  such  people  as  Kenneth  Clark, 
President  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  etc.  The  report  In  Its  present 
form  presents  a  major  problem  of  credibility^ 
( h  I  Throughout  much  of  this  report  there 
Is  a  very  slipshod  and  changing  definition  of 
what  is  meant  by  pornography  and  erotica. 
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Sometimes  It  is  written  material  of  minor 
erotic  content,  or  a  film  showing  nudity  but 
not  much  else,  or  a  still  picture  showing  a 
woman  fellatlng  a  man.  or  a  movie  showing 
lesbian  and  heterosexual  activity.  Thus,  in 
discussing  "effects"  there  Is  a  tacit  assump- 
tion that  all  of  this  material  Is  somewhat 
the  same  .  .  .  and  hence  has  probably  an 
equivalent  effect  or  non-effect  on  the  viewer. 
Little  recognition  Is  given  to  these  differ- 
ences In  sununarlzing  the  various  research 
studies  and  making  broad  sweeping  general- 
ization about  pornography's  Influence  (or 
lack  of  It).  Also  running  through  most  of 
this  report  (and  the  research  papers  In- 
cluded) too  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
amount  of  pornography  consimned  and  over 
how  long  a  period  of  time.  Frequently  a  one- 
time viewing  of  pornography  In  a  person's 
life  Is  given  the  same  weight  as  someone 
viewing  It  consistently  over  many  years. 

3.  There  are  Innumerable  problems  with 
conclusions  drawn  from  Inadequate  data. 
For  example:  They  conclude  (Item  6)  that 
"Continued  or  repeated  exposure  to  erotic 
stimuli  results  In  satiation  of  sexual  arousal 
and  Interest  In  such  material."  None  of  the 
experimental  studies  focusing  on  this  prob- 
lem went  longer  than  several  months,  so  they 
have  no  experimental  evidence  covering  a 
longer  period  of  time  to  justify  such  a  state- 
ment. Their  statement  also  rejects  obvious 
clinical  experience  where  a  man  may  find 
himself  stimulated  by  the  nude  body  of  his 
wife  for  30  years,  even  though  there  may 
exist  temporary  periods  of  satiation  (as  to 
need  for  sex.  and  erotic  stimulation).  The 
periodicity  of  the  sex  drive  suggests  con- 
tinued cycles  of  Interest  and  satiation  con- 
tinuing throughout  life.  Their  conclusions 
suggest  that  If  we  let  people  have  all  the 
pornography  they  want,  they'll  soon  get  tired 
of  it  and  not  want  any  more.  Their  evidence 
only  shows  that  If  you  give  people  a  great 
glut  of  pornography  they  will  temporarily 
satiate.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  having 
sexual    Intercourse,   eating,   drinking,   etc. 

4.  Another  example  of  an  Inadequate  re- 
view of  data  Is  Kuppersteln  and  Wilson's  re- 
view of  the  statistics  on  Illegitimate  preg- 
nancies over  several  decades  (among  other 
things).  They  conclude  In  reviewing  these 
data  that,  "in  view  of  the  several-fold  in- 
crease in  erotica  the  data  do  not  support  the 
assertion  that  the  heightened  availability  of 
erotica  during  the  past  decade  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  parallel  rise  In  the  Incidence 
of  antisocial  sex  behavior  among  minors." 
A  look  at  the  full  data  (which  they  do  not 
give)  does  not  warrant  such  an  assertion 
(see  below) : 

Illegitimate  births  in  America 
[In  thousands] 

1940: 

Under  15  years 2.1 

15  to  19  years 40.  5 

1950: 

Under  15  years 3.2 

15  to  19  years.. — .     56.0 

1955: 

Under  15  years. 3.9 

15  to  19  years .- 68.9 

1960: 

Under  15  years 4-  6 

15  to  19  years 87.1 

1965: 

Under  15  years 6.  1 

15  to  19  years 123.1 

1967: 

Under  15  years 6.9 

15  to  19  years 144.4 

Source :  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

In  reviewing  the  statistics  on  the  increase 
in  forcible  rape  (a  55  Co  Increase  from  1960 
to  1968  In  nimaber  of  Juveniles  arrested  for 
forcible  rape)  they  concede  that  this  was 
considerably  greater  than  the  Increase  In  the 
Juvenile  population  but  tha>t  other  Juvenile 
crime  Increased  at  a  much  greater  rate  still 
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(100%)  and  they  conclude  as  above,  ".  .  .  the 
data  do  not  support  the  assertion  that  the 
heightened  availability  of  erotica  during  the 
past  decade  has  been  accompanied  by  a  paral- 
lel rise  In  the  Incidence  of  antisocial  and 
criminal  sex  behavior  among  minors." 

The  Commission  report  presents  these 
conclusions,  which  represent  an  almost  Alice 
in  Wonderland  type  of  distortion  of  the 
actual  evidence,  as  "truth"  without  any  re- 
marks about  their  shortcomings  and 
"falsity." 

5.  Most  of  the  research  commissioned  and 
reviewed  has  another  serious  shortcoming. 
It  treats  pornography  as  a  single  unitary 
variable  in  Its  relationship  to  various  poten- 
tial antisocial  behaviors.  Actually  most  nntl- 
soclal  behavolr  Is  multi-determined.  A  good 
example  Is  Juvenile  delinquency  which  may 
be  caused  by  one  set  of  variables  In  one  per- 
son and  another  set  of  variables  In  another. 
A  multl-varlate  approach  almost  necessarily 
must  be  used  in  studying  the  causal  cor- 
relates of  something  like  rape,  sexual  mal- 
adjustment, child  molest,  ,etc.  Thus  it  Is  con- 
ceivable that  pornography  and  addiction  to 
It,  or  porno  violence,  maji  be  a  contributing 
factor  In  only  26%  of  the  rapes  that  occur. 
But  unless  the  design  of  the  research  Is 
quite  sophisticated  this  will  never  show  up 
In  one's  data  analysis. 

6.  Another  gross  type  of  error  made 
throughout  much  of  the  research  reported 
on  here  is  the  imcrltlcal  reliance  made  on 
questionnaires  and  verbal  report  which  as- 
sumes that  people,  especially  sex  criminals, 
will  and  can  give  undlstorted  truthful  re- 
ports of  activities  engaged  In  many  years 
previously.  The  fallibility  of  this  kind  of 
data  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly.  In- 
cluding the  polls  conducted  In  England  up 
to  four  days  before  the  English  people  voted 
out  the  Labour  Party  (in  complete  con- 
tradiction to  the  surveys  of  public  opinion 
made  by  a  number  of  professional  polling 
groups). 

7.  On  page  117  several  studies  are  cited 
where  adult  bookstore  and  movie  patrons 
are  white,  mlddleaged  and  mlddleclass  who 
appear  to  be  respectable  members  of  our 
s(x:lety.  It  Is  also  noted  that  blacks  are 
under-represented  In  these  bookstores  even 
though  they  are  over-represented  In  crime 
statistics.  Thus  the  Commission  suggests 
that  It  Is  respectable  people  who  prefer 
pornography.  What  they  forget  to  say  Is 
that  these  adult  bookstores  and  movies  are 
located  In  downtown  urban  areas  near  hotels 
and  businesses  frequented  by  middle  class 
whites.  None  of  the  researchers  went  Into 
the  Negro  ghetto,  or  working  class  neighbor- 
hoods to  assess  the  type  of  erotica  purchased 
there.  Many  corner  drug  stores  sell  all  types 
of  literary  pornography  and  soft  core  pic- 
ture magazines.  No  mention  Is  made  of  (or  is 
It  studied)  mall  order  pornograj)hy.  So  to 
conclude  that  pornography  Is  a  special  and 
even  almost  exclusive  concern  of  middle  class 
whites  on  the  basis  of  the  limited  data  pre- 
sented cannot  be  substantiated  by  any  study 
reported  here. 

8.  Item  16  of  the  report  states,  "Sex  of- 
fenders, compared  to  other  adults,  are  gener- 
ally less  experienced  and  less  interested  In 
erotic  materials  during  both  adolescence  and 
adulthood."  This  Is  not  accurate.  In  the 
Gebhard  study  of  sex  offenders  they  found 
that  about  a  third  of  their  male  controls  said 
that  they  had  owned  or  personally  possessed 
pornography  while  a  general  prison  group 
reported  about  half  their  number  possessed 
it.  When  all  sex  offender  types  are  combined 
they  are  above  the  normal  controls  but 
somewhat  below  the  prison  group  In  owning 
and  possessing  pornography.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  specific  subgroups  within  the  sex 
offenders  we  find  that  homosexuals  who  have 
committed  sex  crimes  against  adults  lead  the 
list  with  54  "^o  possessing  and  owning  pornog- 
raphy.   The    Commission    completely    over- 
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looks  these  data  and  never  reports  on  the 
sex  offenders  In  subgroups.  This  Is  an  ex- 
tremely fatal  flaw  In  their  report.  Psycholog- 
ically the  man  who  commits  Incest  with  a 
minor  Is  an  entirely  different  sort  of  person 
from  the  aggressive  rapist  or  homosexual, 
and  to  combine  them  In  any  type  of  data 
analysis  Is  scientifically  unwarranted.  The 
Gebhard  data  confirm  this  again  and  again 
m  all  sorts  of  comparisons  of  these  different 
types  of  sex  deviants.  This  is  particularly 
glaring  as  an  example  of  not  reporting  data 
which  suggest  findings  different  from  the 
conclusions  reached  In  their  summary  sec- 
tion. 

9.  One  additional  problem  has  to  do  with 
the  report's  omission  of  any  reference  to 
the  studies  of  imitative  and  social  learning 
of  Albert  Bandura  and  his  associates.  This 
series  of  researches  suggest  that  a  great  deal 
of  learning  occurs  through  watching  and 
Imitating  the  behavior  of  others.  Much  of 
pomogiaphy  Is  not  Just  an  obscene  picture 
of  a  couple  copulating.  It  involves  literary 
depletions  of  sexual  assault  (as  In  the  homo- 
sexual rape  In  "Myra  Breckinridge").  A  good 
share  of  pornographic  (soft  core  and  hard 
core)  films  model  a  variety  of  antl-soclal 
sexual  behavior.  If  Bandura's  research  has 
any  validity  It  would  suggest  that  certain 
types  of  pornography  Involving  whole  se- 
quences of  behaviors  probably  wotUd  affect 
some  individuals  If  they  saw  It  consistently 
modeled  on  the  screen  or  In  fiction.  This 
certainly  has  been  true  with  certain  types  of 
deUnquent  behavior  which  juvenile  offenders 
have  in  some  Instances  repeated  what  they 
saw  on  the  screen. 

ADDENDUM 

10.  No  "attitude  changed  by  pornography" 
study  went  longer  than  30  days  (based  on 
Information  available  from  the  report).  To 
claim  as  they  do  that,  "Exposure  to  erotic 
stimuli  does  not  alter  established  attltudlnal 
commitment  regarding  either  sexuality  or 
sexual  morality"  on  the  basis  of  such  limited 
data  would  appear  an  unwarranted  and  in- 
judicious claim.  About  all  they  can  legiti- 
mately say  Is  that  no  changes  were  found  In 
this  brief  period  of  time  under  the  condi- 
tions of  this  particvilar  experiment.  Their 
sweeping  generalizations  are  not  warranted 
by  the  data. 

11.  There  Is  no  study  reported  and  no  men- 
tion made  of  the  problem  that  "addiction  to 
pornography"  might  have  relative  to  marital 
adjustment.  The  pattern  of  a  husband  pre- 
ferring pornography  (over  his  wife)  for  erotic 
stimulation  and  masturbation  for  sexual 
outlet  does  cause  grave  adjustment  prob- 
lems m  some  marriages.  This  Information 
was  In  the  data  collected  by  Rene  Nelson 
(which  the  Commission  possesses)  and  was 
again  suggested  In  the  May  4,  1970  report 
to  the  Commission  by  this  writer.  The  com- 
mission has  totally  neglected  this  type  of 
"effect"  or  any  other  type  of  marital  effects 
problem. 

12.  In  their  summary  section  the  Commis- 
sion states,  "Professional  workers  In  the  area 
of  human  conduct  generally  believe  that 
sexual  materials  do  not  have  harmful  ef- 
fects." Yet  In  (the  Llpkln  and  Cams  study 
(which  they  repeatedly  quote  from,  which 
Is  severely  flawed  by  sampling  problems  and 
other  weaknesses)  they  use  only  that  data 
which  supports  their  position.  They  fall  to 
state  In  actual  numbers  tha/t  254  psycHla- 
trists  and  psychologists  had  seen  cases  where 
they  found  a  direct  causal  linkage  between 
Involvement  with  pornography  and  a  sex 
crime,  while  another  324  professionals  re- 
ported seeing  cases  where  the  relationship 
was  suspected.  While  these  678  therapists 
represent  a  small  group  percentagewise.  It 
would  seem  to  this  reviewer  irresponsible  to 
gloss  over  them  as  If  they  didn't  exist.  In 
addition,  their  neglect  In  dtlng  other  studies 
(also  flawed)  which  show  a  majority  of  ther- 
apists (see  2  c)  seeing  cases  where  pomogra- 
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phy  and  sex  crimes  are  linked  Is  difficult  to 
comprehend. 

13.  Their  report  Is  lacking  In  any  longitu- 
dinal studies  (which  would  be  the  most  re- 
vealing) or  even  any  truth  In-depth  clini- 
cal studies  of  Individuals.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  studies  Involve  either  (a)  a  survey 
of  some  sort  (asking  questions  about  atti- 
tude, history,  etc.)  or  (b)  exposing  people  to 
pornography  briefly  then  seeing  what  they 
say  or  do  or  feel.  The  problem  with  the  ques- 
tionnaire Is  that  one  never  really  knows  (es- 
pecially m  the  sexual  area)  how  accurate 
or  honest  the  respondents  are.  The  problem 
with  the  short  term  experiment  Is  that  the 
samples  (to  begin  with)  are  biased  by  ex- 
cluding all  those  people  (especially  females) 
who  refuse  to  submit  to  such  an  experiment. 
It's  also  highly  unlikely  that  anybody  will 
participate  in  antl-soclal  sex  activity  when 
under  such  close  observation,  or  admit  to 
some  criminal  behavior  (child  molest,  rape, 
exhibitionism,  etc.)  even  If  he  did  It  as  a 
result  of  the  experiment.  Also  the  brief  time 
span  of  the  experiments  never  allows  one 
to  determine  if  pornography  has  a  long  term 
effect  In  changing  morals,  attitudes,  and  be- 
havior—which, one  might  more  logically  and 
realistically  expect. 

14.  Probably  the  most  Important  study 
funded  and  cited  by  the  Commission  Is  that 
by  Abelson  et  al.  wherein  they  survey  a  na- 
tionwide sample  of  Americans  on  their  at- 
titudes about  pornography  and  associated 
subjects.  But  a  close  examination  of  their 
data  suggests  that  their  results  are  suspect 
and  of  questionable  validity.  In  Klnsey's 
studies  77  To  of  his  male  subjects  and  32  To  of 
his  females  reported  sexual  arousal  by  erotic 
materials.  In  Abelson's  survey  only  23 '"c  of 
his  men  and  8%  of  his  females  admitted  to 
this.  This  tremendous  difference  in  findings 
raises  serious  questions  about  whether  Abel- 
son  was  getting  honest  and  valid  responses 
from  his  sample,  especially  when  most  other 
studies  get  figures  closer  to  Klnsey's.  Addi- 
tionally most  experimental  studies  show 
60  "70-90%  of  both  sexes  being  Indeed  sexu- 
ally aroused  by  the  erotic.  Since  Abelson's 
Interviewers  were  for  the  most  part  middle 
aged  housewives  with  little  or  no  previous 
experience  In  this  type  of  Interviewing,  It  Is 
possible  that  on  a  good  share  of  the  sex 
questions  there  would  be  some  reluctance 
for  many  people  to  be  completely  candid 
with  these  "mother  type"  Interviewers.  So 
there  exists  serious  questions  about  the 
vaUdlty  of  this  keystone  study,  referred  to 
so  frequently  throughout  the  report,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  sexual  attitudes,  etc. 

15.  The  Commission  quotes  researcher 
Gebhardt  (Klnsey  Sex  Research  Institute) 
as  saying  that  In  his  study  he  found  sex 
criminals  as  being  sexually  \inresponslve  to 
stories  of  rape,  violence,  and  torture — In- 
ferring that  this  is  the  way  all  sex  offenders 
are.  They  fall  to  state  that  Gebhardt  was 
referring  to  only  one  type  of  sex  offender 
(out  of  21  types  studied)  who  comprised 
only  14%  of  the  total  sample,  or  that  this 
data  was  based  on  retrospective  verbal  self 
report,  uncorroborated  by  any  direct  evi- 
dence and  subject  to  the  usual  defenses,  dU- 
tortlons,  and  Inaccuracies  of  this  type  of 
data.  They  give  over  inflated  and  incorrect 
N's  (199  actual  flgure,  1600  their  flgiu«)  to 
emphasize  their  point. 

Additionally  If  one  looks  at  Gebhardfs 
original  data  we  find  that  certain  types  of 
sex  offenders  score  extremely  high  on  being 
sexually  aroused  by  pornography  (e.g..  heter- 
osexual rapists  of  minors,  homosexual  of- 
fenders against  adults).  But  this  is  not  re- 
ported. It  is  effectively  masked  by  combin- 
ing all  sex  offenders  together  which  Includes 
certain  types  like  those  Individuals  commit- 
ting Incest  against  minors,  few  whom  por- 
nography "turns  them  off"  (for  the  most 
part)  hence  they  get  very  low  scores  on 
arousal  (and  depress  mean  group  scores  If 
combined  with  other  offenders) . 
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So  when  the  Commission  concludes  that, 
"Sex  offenders  are  less  aroiised  by  erotic 
stimuli  .  .  .  and  less  Interested  In  the  erotic 
than  adults  generally "  they  have  manipu- 
lated and  misreported  their  data  and  are  not 
"telling  it  like  It  Is." 

16.  In  the  overview  and  summary  It  states, 
"Studies  Indicate  that  exposure  to  sexual 
stimuli  has  no  detrimental  Impact  upon 
moral  character,  sexual  orientation,  or  atti- 
tudes about  sexuality  among  youth."  This 
statement  Is  made  despite  the  fact  that  not 
a  single  longitudinal  study,  not  a  single  ex- 
perimental study,  not  a  single  definitive  re- 
search of  any  kind  has  been  done  in  this  area 
rela'tlve  to  minors.  The  only  Information  pre- 
sented Is  Inconclusive  clrcimistantlal  evi- 
dence of  very  limited  application  and  rele- 
vance. When  they  state  that  there  is  "no  evi- 
dence", it  meajis  (but  they  don't  state  it) 
that  there  is  no  evidence  both  ways.  Their 
conclusion  of  "no  detrimental  Impact  on 
youth"  m  the  absence  of  any  significant  Ju- 
venile research  reveals  a  shocking  and  almost 
unbelievable  naivete  or  disregard  for  truth 
and  the  cannons  of  honest  scientific  inquiry. 
In  this  single  Instance  they  have  revealed  a 
bias  so  blatant  as  to  Instantly  throw  every 
other  conclusion  in  this  study  Into  serious 
doubt.  In  mftVing  this  statement  I  do  not  In 
any  way  refer  to  those  researchers  In  the  fleld 
who  Independently  carried  out  studies  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 


SECOND    ANNIVERSARY    OP    INVA- 
SION OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Augiist 
21  will  mark  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet 
troops.  In  an  effort  to  suppress  the  grow- 
ing liberality  and  individualism  of  Czech 
leaders,  the  Soviet  Union  resorted  to  this 
most  blatant  violation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia's national  integrity. 

This  completely  unjustifiable  military 
Invasion  constituted  an  obvious  violation 
of  no  less  than  five  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  More  important, 
it  was  a  shameful  and  bloody  denial  of 
the  basic  right  of  the  Czech  people  to 
determine  their  own  destiny. 

Halted  by  the  Nazi  (xjcupation  of  the 
early  1940's.  Czech  progress  toward  the 
development  of  a  modem  d«nocracy 
was  again  cut  back  by  the  successful 
Communist  coup  of  1948.  Since  that  time, 
imder  the  coercive  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Czechoslovakia  has  been  econom- 
ically and  politically  dominated  by  the 
Russians.  At  this  time  the  Soviet  Union 
owes  the  Czech  government  over  $1  bil- 
lion in  testimony  to  its  failure  to  respect 
even  its  own  unfair  treaty  agreements 
with  Czechoslovakia. 

In  the  Spring  of  1968,  new,  creative 
leaders  began  to  draw  their  country 
away  from  the  Soviet  influence,  grant- 
iiig  the  Czech  people  their  most  basic 
freedoms,  liberalizing  censorship,  and 
encouraging  the  development  of  free  en- 
terprise. Their  efforts  were  ruthlessly 
crushed  by  armored  Soviet  divisions  2 
years  ago  today.  But  those  troops  could 
not  crush  the  spirit  and  resolve  of  the 
Czech  people. 

Representatives  of  all  free  peoples,  the 
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world  over,  must  continue  to  press  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops  from 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  legitimate  rights  and  national  In- 
tegrity of  all  the  Eastern  European 
people.  

THE  ANTI-MONTANA  BALLISTICS— 
AMB'S— PART  V:  HOUSING,  MEDI- 
CAL CARE.  AND  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Safeguard  system  in 
the  Malmstrom  deployment  area  will  im- 
pose a  financial  hardship  on  the  20  com- 
munities most  likely  to  be  affected.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  presented  in  Safeguard 
System  Command's  Community  Impact 
Report:  Malmstrom  Deployment  Area, 
prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  all 
of  the  communities  involved  would  expe- 
rience sharp  increases  in  population,  ac- 
companied by  the  Inherent  necessity  for 
more  housing,  more  medical  facilities  and 
personnel  and  increased  law  enforcement 
expeditures. 

Safeguard  Command's  Report  indi- 
cates that  the  town  of  Brady,  with  a 
current  estimated  population  of  200, 
should  be  expanded  to  accommodate  a 
population  of  1,000,  an  increase  of  400 
percent.  Joplln  would  be  expanded  to 
provide  for  a  peak  population  Increase 
of  more  than  350  percent.  Although  the 
percentage  increase  in  population  in  most 
cases  would  not  be  as  great  as  in  Brady 
or  Joplin,  all  commxmlties  have  been  pro- 
jected to  accommodate  a  population  In- 
crease of  at  least  50  percent,  either  on  a 
peak  or  a  temporary  basis. 

This  section  will  consider  the  com- 
munity impact  of  the  Safeguard  instal- 
lation in  the  areas  of  housing,  medical 
care,  and  law  enforcement. 

BOUBINO 

The  state  of  the  national  economy,  par- 
ticularly the  tight  money  situation  In  the 
mortgage  area,  will  likely  create  an  acute 
shortage  of  adequate  housing  In  the 
Malmstrom  deployment  area.  For  exam- 
ple, Joplin  which  will  probably  experi- 
ence an  increase  of  more  than  350  per- 
cent in  population  has  no  excess  housing 
accommodations.  Brady  has  existing 
housing  for  302  people,  yet  it  is  projected 
to  have  an  expanded  population  of  1,000. 

The  Defense  Department  suggests  sev- 
eral sources  of  aid  which  are  allegedly 
available  to  ease  the  financial  burdens 
of  securing  the  needed  housing.  Among 
the  sources  listed  are  several  Federal 
Housing  Administration  programs,  how- 
ever, the  programs  listed  do  not  appear 
to  be  relevant  for  the  Montana  deploy- 
ment situation.  Por  example.  Public  Law 
73-479,  Home  Mortgage  Insurance.  Is 
geared  primarily  to  assist  permanent  res- 
idents and  will  not.  in  all  probability, 
be  used  by  the  employees  of  this  project,* 
who  will  for  the  large  part  be  temporary 
residents. 

PubUe  Law  84-674.  mortgage  Insur- 
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ance  for  armed  services  housing — civilian 
employees;  Public  Law  8fr-372.  mortgage 
for  defense  housing-impacted  areas; 
Public  Law  83-560,  mortgage  insurance 
for  moderate  Income  homes,  aiid  Public 
Law  90-345,  mortgage  insurance  in  older, 
declining  neighborhoods,  are  also  not 
likely  to  be  attractive  to  either  temporarj- 
employees  or  to  builders  due  to  the 
long-term  commitments  of  the  loans  and 
the  short  term  of  the  deployment 
project. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  tlie 
tight  money  situation  is  likely  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  and  that  the  private 
vestment  of  about  $27  million  should  not 
be  taken  for  granted  since  the  area  in- 
volved is  not  the  most  desirable  in  which 
to  make  long-term  investments. 

MEDICAL    CAIIE 

Although  Safeguard  Command's  Re- 
port alleges  that  medical  faciUties  are 
adequate  to  support  the  total  peak  pro- 
jected population  increases  except  at 
Pondera  County  Hospital  at  Conrad, 
plate  6  of  the  appendix  indicates  a  short- 
age of  facilities  and  personnel  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  deployment  area. 
Sites  2  and  3  appear  to  be  particularly 
remote  from  adequate  facilities,  each  be- 
ing 10  to  20  miles  from  the  nearest  hos- 
pital, physician,  or  ambulance  service. 
Plate  2  indicates  that  the  transportation 
network  between  the  sites  and  the  near- 
est adequate  facilities  leave  a  lot  to  be 
desired.  ^.    . 

The  Safeguard  report  estimates  that 
for  an  estimated  population  of  146,194 
people  in  the  entire  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment area  when  the  project  Is  in  full 
swing  there  will  only  be  enough  physi- 
cians to  take  care  of  85,625  people,  or  a 
little  over  half. 

In  the  Individual  case  the  situationis 
even  worse.  Brady,  expected  to  grow  to  a 
population  of  1.000  has  not  a  single  doc- 
tor nor  a  single  dentist.  Conrad,  the 
nearest  town  with  any  medical  facili- 
ties— three  doctors  and  two  dentists — 
wUl  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  expected  5,000  people.  Of  the  re- 
maining 18  communities  studied,  Dut- 
ton.  Fairfield  Hlngham,  Inverness,  Jop- 
lin, Kevin,  Power.  Rudyard,  Simburst, 
Valier,  and  Vaughn  also  have  neither 
doctors  nor  dentists.  And  none  of  the 
remaining  30  "unstudied"  communities 
have  medical  personnel. 

The  report's  conclusion  that  "the  var- 
ious commimitles,  through  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  promptly  should 
begin  an  active  recruitment  program  to 
increase  the  number  of  physicians  in  the 
area,  and  more  significantly,  to  expand 
the  outpatient  treatment  capabilities" 
does  not  provide  either  suitable  guide- 
lines for  the  commimitles  or  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  situation  since  the  re- 
cent veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  bill  dem- 
onstrates that  the  administration  does 
not  have  the  proper  concern  to  ease  the 
finanria;  burden  on  the  local  and  State 
health  agencies. 

LAW  XNVOKCXMXNT  AND  FIBE  PBOTCCTION 

Five  of  the  communities  involved  In 
the  study  area  do  not  have  organized  law 
enforcement   agencies.    The    Influx   of 
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large  numbers  of  workers  into  the  im- 
pact area  will  necessitate  the  establish- 
ment and/or  the  enlargement  of  law  en- 
forcement facilities  in  almost  all  of  the 
communities  involved.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  communities  make  application 
through  the  Stete  Law  Enforcement 
Agency  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  90-351.  While  LEAA  might 
offer  some  assistance  to  the  local  com- 
munities, it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
here  again  State  and  local  matching 
funds  of  up  to  25  percent  cf  Federal 
grants  will  be  required.  The  House  re- 
port on  H.R.  17825,  to  amend  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Actof  1968.  states: 

If  the  block  grant  approach  Is  to  work 
effectively  the  States  must  assume  a  greater 
financial  responsibility  than  at  present. 

The  State  of  Montana  simply  caimot 
assume  any  additional  financial  burdens 
at  this  tinae. 

Eighteen  of  the  20  communities  in  the 
impact  area  do  not  have  paid  firemen. 
The  report  assumes  that  the  volunteer 
status  of  the  fire  dei>artments  will  con- 
tinue and  they  need  only  be  expanded  to 
provide  for  the  increases  in  population. 
However,  the  question  must  be  raised  as 
to  whether  the  man  who  now  voluteer 
their  time  to  the  fire  departments  will 
continue  to  do  so  when  the  inflation  as- 
sociated with  construction  projects  of 
this  type  t)^ins  or  whether  they  will 
seek  some  of  the  high-paying  jobs  that 
will  be  available.  The  report  estimates 
the  annual  cost  of  Increasing  the  police 
and  fire  departments  to  the  strength 
necessary  to  provide  protection  for  the 
temporary  population  to  be  $179,800. 
However,  the  report  does  not  consider 
all  20  of  these  communities.  When  the 
minimum  needs  of  all  the  communities 
are  considered  and  assimiing  that  the 
majority  of  the  new  firemen  are  volun- 
teers, the  armual  Increase  for  police  and 
fire  protection  would  be  approximately 
$460,000.  Unless  some  arrangement  can 
be  made  to  Include  such  increases  in 
costs  as  a  part  of  the  Safeguard  appro- 
priation, the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments will  be  taxed  beyond  their  means. 

"COTTaSES   OF   ACTION" 

Mr.  President,  the  final  summation  of 
the  Safeguard  Command  Report  has 
the  Impressive  caption,  "Courses  of  Ac- 
tion," and  it  presvunes  to  list  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  progrtuns  which  are  to 
provide  the  solution  to  the  massive  prob- 
lems Safeguard  will  bring  to  the  Mon- 
tana communities.  When  one  examines 
these  suggestions  in  light  of  the  facts  I 
have  outlined,  however,  he  begins  to  no- 
tice an  ironic  discrepancy  between  the 
"harxi  data"  and  the  soft  solutions.  In 
fact,  not  a  single  one  of  the  programs 
listed  can  provide  significant  aid  to  the 
Impact  conunimitles. 

A  school  construction  program  that 
has  18  times  more  requests  than  funds, 
a  sewage  syst^n  program  for  which  the 
Montana  communities  are  ineligible,  an 
admonition  for  the  cc«nmunlties  to  "be- 
gfin  an  active  recruitment  program  to  in- 
crease the  nimiber  of  physicians  in  the 
area" — these  are  the  "solutions"  sug- 
gested for  the  Safeguard  Impact  In  Mon- 
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tana.  What  we  really  have  is  a  smoke- 
screen of  potential  programs,  none  of 
which  bear  out  under  closer  scrutiny. 

A  minimal  estimate  of  the  total  cost 
to  the  20  communities  for  public  facili- 
ties necessitated  by  Safeguard  is  a 
whopping  $12  million.  This  Includes  only 
schools,  water  and  sewer  systems,  and 
police  and  fire  protection.  It  does  not 
include  the  costs  for  medical  personnel 
and  facilities,  roads,  new  housing,  or 
recreational  facilities.  It  does  not  include 
any  estimates  for  the  30  commimitles  in 
the  Impact  area  not  studied  in  the  re- 
port. In  short,  $12  million  is  the  mini- 
mum amount  the  communities  are  ex- 
pected to  raise  immediately  to  prepare 
for  the  population  peak  in  1971-72. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  detailed  the 
drastic  effects  Safeguard  construction. 
Phase  I,  will  have  on  Montana  commimi- 
tles for  two  reasons.  First,  the  plight  of 
the  people  In  the  Malmstrom  impact  area 
demands  that  real,  not  imaginary.  Fed- 
eral assistance  be  available.  My  colleague 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  I 
intend  to  submit  an  amendment  to  this 
effect  in  the  near  future. 

Second,  the  exiierience  we  are  having 
in  Montana  may  serve  as  an  unhappy 
example  for  future  such  Installations  in 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Once  a  weap- 
ons system  has  gained  Its  own  momen- 
tum, it  simply  crushes  everything  in  its 
path.  Now  it  seems  we  are  to  go  on  to 
Phase  n  in  the  onslaught  of  this  weapons 
behemoth.  It  may  be  yet  another  h-ony 
of  the  20th  century  that  Safeguard  be- 
comes not  as  a  noun  but  a  word  of  warn- 
ing, as  we  try  to  protect  our  communi- 
ties from  Its  every-extending  reach. 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAININa  TODAY 


CHAMPIONSHIP  SPRINGFIELD  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PDfNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  Springfield  High  School  Band  of 
Springfield,  Delaware  County.  Pa.,  re- 
cently won  two  first-prize  awards  in  the 
Worid  Band  Festival  in  Kerkrade,  Hol- 
land. 

The  band,  which  competed  In  the  first 
division  of  the  festival,  won  its  initial 
honor  in  the  show  band  division,  which 
Included  marching  and  formation  rou- 
tines. It  then  scored  a  first  in  the  con- 
cert division,  as  well. 

The  competition  consisted  of  86  bands, 
four  from  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
honored  that  these  young  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  represented  their  country,  their 
State,  and  their  high  school,  so  well.  I 
commend  them  for  their  efforts  and  ded- 
ication and  owigratulate  them  for  their 
fine  showing  and  victoiy. 

Now  that  the  festival  is  over,  the 
Springfield  High  School  Band  will  tow- 
Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria  and  present  concerts  In  each 
country  they  visit.  I  know  that  my  fellow 
Senators  join  me  in  wishing  the  band 
continuing  success  and  a  safe  return 
h(xne. 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF  1CISSOT7RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  delivered 
before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  thought- 
ful and  provocative.  While  I  do  not  en- 
dorse everything  he  proposes,  what  he 
says  is  well  worth  reading.  The  speech 
follows: 
CoLLXcnvz  Bahoainino  Todat  a  Potomac 
Pesspkttivk 

What  happens  to  the  views  of  a  private 
sector  labor  relations  practitioner  who  finds 
himself  thnist  Into  the  role  of  a  public 
poUcy  maker?  After  performing  for  30  years 
from  a  snail's  eye  view  in  the  real  world, 
how  do  things  look  from  the  rarlfied  orbit  of 
the  Potomac  other  world?  What  old  convic- 
tions stand  up  and  what  new  Impressions 
are  gained? 

Today  I  thought  I  might  reflect  on  my  17 
months  as  under  secretary  and  40  days  as 
Secretary  and  see  what  answers  might  be 
framed  to  the  foregoing  questions  as  they  re- 
late to  collective  bargaining.  Were  I  E.  M. 
Porster.  I  might  entitle  this  "A  View  from 
the  Third  Floor,"  my  office  situs  In  the  main 
labor  building  In  Washington. 

I  think  I'll  start  by  reversing  the  usual 
order  of  things— by  Introducing  my  sum- 
mary impressions  at  the  outset: 

1.  The  institution  of  collective  bargain- 
ing continues  to  serve  the  Nation  weU.  In 
today's  pluralistic  America,  It  is  valid  In  con- 
cept, versatile  In  performance  and  possesses  a 
flinty  durabUlty  that  Is  withstanding  the 
challenges  of  Its  detractors  rather  well. 

2.  The  Nation's  experience  with  the  in- 
stitution has  exposed  some  deficiencies.  Some 
desirable  changes  of  a  remedial  and  updat- 
ing nature  are  on  order. 

3.  In  considering  needed  changes,  we  would 
be  well  advised  to  avoid  a  narrowly  con- 
ceived passion  for  100  percent  efficiency  In 
bargaining.  But  practitioners  must  also  re- 
member that  their  famlUarlty  with  the  proc- 
ess often  conditions  them  to  a  greater  ac- 
commodation of  its  vagaries  than  the  gen- 
eral public  Is  willing  to  accommodate.  It  is 
my  distinct  impression  that  the  public  Is  lees 
satisfied  with  today's  bargaining  structure 
and  results  than  are  the  bargamers.  Com- 
placency would  be  a  mistake. 

I'll  now  try  to  put  a  little  meat  on  these 
rather  bare  bones  declarations.  As  I  do,  lis- 
teners should  be  aware  of  two  thtags.  Though 
I  BhaU  dte  the  need  for  several  improve- 
ments, I  must  emphasize  that  the  Impression 
should  not  be  gained  that  the  Institution  It- 
self Is  shakey.  Nor  will  my  expressed  concern 
about  needed  Improvements  constitute  a 
weakening  of  public  policy  endorsement  of 
the  efllcacy  of  the  institution.  Rather,  I  shaU 
simply  be  urging  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  be 
responsive  to  a  few  lessons  learned  from  ex- 
perience and  adapt  the  Institution  to 
obanglng  times. 

I  And  the  content  of  my  ensuing  remarks 
falls  Into  a  neat  bracket  of  "twos." 

rtiH>  groups  of  employers  that  need  better 
coverage  under  the  legal  framework  of  col- 
lecUve  bargaining 

Two  todustrtee  where  collective  bargaining 
Is  proving  less  than  satisfactory 

Two  Issues  that  need  more  attention  by 
bargainers 

Tvo  pubUo  attlttidM  that  may  affect  the 
future  of  bargaining. 

I  recognize  that  four  aces,  or  four  of  most 
anything  else,  will  beat  my  four  twos,  but 
that's  my  hand,  and  as  my  audience  of  the 
day,  rm  afraid  you  are  stuck  with  It. 
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Perhaps  the  best  place  to  set  this  discourse 
In  motion  would  be  with  respect  to  the 
people  the  Institution  affects.  We  must  re- 
member that  one  of  the  strengths  of  col- 
lective bargaining  Is  that  It  Is  a  "people 
centered"  Institution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  certain  events  of  recent 
occurrence  make  It  more  than  ever  clear 
that  there  exist  two  groups  of  American 
workers  who  stUl  lie  well  outside  the  legal 
framework  of  the  Institution  and  who  need. 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  be  brought  fur- 
ther under  Its  umbrella.  It  will  not  surprise 
you  that  the  two  I  have  in  mind  are  pubUc 
employees  and  farm  workers. 

When  I  was  a  labor  relations  practitioner 
m  the  private  sector,  I  found  It  nearly  over- 
whelming at  times  to  realize  that  In  grant- 
ing a  one  percent  Increase  to  a  workforce 
of  100,000.  I  was  committing  more  than  a 
million  dollars  of  a  corporation's  money. 
Little  did  I  think  I  would  one  day  be  a  party 
to  a  collective  bargaining  experience  that 
would  find  me  talking  In  terms  of  nearly 
three  billion  dollars — dollars  that  would  have 
to  come  from  the  American  taxpayer. 

Nonetheless,  that  Is  the  experience  I  had  In 
the  postal  union  negotiations  In  which  I 
partlclpoted  early  this  year.  Not  that  postal 
workers  themselves  received  that  siun.  but 
their  increases  plus  the  related  adjustments 
for  other  Pederal  employees  amounted  to  that 
sum. 

I  recite  this  circumstance  largely  to  drama- 
tize the  enormity  and  scope  of  public  em- 
ployee collective  bcugalnlng,  particularly  at 
the  Pederal  level.  Certainly  ImpUclt  in  this 
awesome  circumstance  Is  the  need  to  give 
this  subject  area  the  level  of  attention  It  has 
hitherto  escaped. 

One  of  our  first  endeavors  In  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration was  to  update  the  Presidential 
Ebtecutlve  order  covering  Pederal  labor  rela- 
tions. Nothing  had  been  done  In  this  area 
since  1962.  Representation  questions 
abounded.  Several  confusing  categories  of 
Federal  employee  representation  existed  and 
procedures  for  clarifying  representation 
questions  were  largely  non-existent.  Such 
standard  private  sector  labor  relations  In- 
gredients as  unfair  labor  practice  procedures 
and  grievance  arbitration  were  equally  non- 
existent. 

In  our  revised  order,  we  Incorporated  a 
number  of  reforms  capitalizing  on  lessons 
learned  from  the  private  sector.  And  we  pro- 
vided represented  Federal  employees  with  at 
least  a  bit  more  of  the  subetanoe  of  bar- 
gaining. 

We've  hardly  scratched  the  surface  of  this 
subject.  However,  many  major  questions  re- 
main to  be  answered.  For  Instance,  how  shall 
the  Federal  labor  relations  ftmctlon  be  or- 
ganized and  mansiged?  What  subjects  shaU 
be  appropriate  for  Federal  bargaining?  ShaU 
employee  wages  and  benefits  continue  to  be 
set  by  Congress  or  by  the  executive  branch? 
If  they  should  be  set  by  the  ezecutlve 
branch,  how  shall  wage  levels  for  bargaining 
be  determined?  If ,  as  is  frequently  suggested, 
the  criteria  of  comparability  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  Is  to  be  used,  how  shaU  that  cri- 
teria l>e  established? 

Then,  there  are  a  whole  range  of  queatloos 
focusing  on  bagaining  ln^>a8ses.  What  klad 
at  Impasse  procedure  shall  apply  for  what 
type  of  dispute?  ShaU  closure  on  such  Is- 
sues as  rate  levels  be  concluded  under  pro- 
cedures beyond  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
ultimate  control?  And  what  about  strikes? 

Here,  I  want  to  say  that  I  cannot  be  num- 
bered among  those  who  consider  the  avaU- 
abUlty  of  the  strike  we^wn  to  represented 
Federal  employees  to  be  a  desirable  oondltion. 
But  to  be  for  or  against  pubUc  employes 
strikes  Is  perhaps  less  relevant  today  than 
doing  something  about  conditions  that  may 
tempt  employees  to  try  this  illegal  WKpoix. 

We  In  the  Executive  branch  are  working 
hard  on  devising  sulttkble  policy  answers  to 
these  many  and  Intermeshed  questions.  Mo 
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doubt  a  step-by-step  approacb.  rather  than 
a  complete  one-time  overhaul  or  existing 
circumstances,  will  be  needed.  But  changes 
will  be  forthcoming.  In  devising  these 
changes,  we  will  need  the  counsel  of  many 
knowledgable  groups.  I  would  feel  certain 
that  upon  occasion  we  WQuld  turn  to  this 
group  for  counsel  and  assistance. 

The  labor  law  section  has  In  times  past 
performed  many  notable  services  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and.  no  doubt,  you  will  again 
have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  further 
m  this  complex  subject  8u«a  I've  been  dis- 
cussing. 

Now  let's  go  back  to  the  farm,  specifically 
to  the  farm  worker.  We  find  hero  a  truly 
classic  example  of  how  force  of  circum- 
stance can  outrace  ponderous  government 
machinery.  The  law  continues  to  view  the 
Nation's  agricultural  Industry  as  It  was  half 
a  century  ago — largely  as  a  collection  of 
family  farms  with  the  typical  farm  worker 
being  the  hired  hand.  But  something  has 
happened  out  there  on  the  farm.  Today 
much  of  our  agricultural  production  Is  cen- 
tered In  corporate- type  enterprises.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  Nation's  farm  workers  are 
now  found  on  two  percent  of  the  farms. 

As  we  all  know,  a  great  contemporary 
drama  In  agricultural  labor  relations  has 
been  playing  to  a  nationwide  audience  for 
the  past  few  ye&rs  In  the  table  grape  theater 
out  m  California's  verdant  valleys.  That 
drama  Is  now  near  curtain  time.  Organizing 
In  act  I.  boycotts  In  act  n,  bargaining  and 
contracts  In  act  III — all  without  the  benefit 
of  a  legislative  framework.  The  absence  of 
such  a  framework  has  produced  unnecessary 
tensions  and  tactics.  We  must  somehow  find 
a  key  that  will  unlock  the  door  to  effective 
federal  farm  labor  legislation — the  other 
many  sections  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
complex  should  not  have  to  witness  a  replay 
of  the  battle  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

When  one  sits  In  a  government  front  of- 
fice these  days  and  observes  the  parade  of 
labor  disputes  that  reach  a  crisis  stage,  one 
thing  soon  becomes  clear — a  wildly  dispro- 
portionate number  of  these  disputes  springs 
from  bargaining  conducted  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  To  a  lesser  extent,  this  Is 
true  of  all  transportation.  This,  of  course. 
Is  the  circumstance  that  prompted  the  re- 
cent administration  proposal  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  emergency  disputes — the  emer- 
gency public  Interest  protection  act.  It  has 
two  main  featiires — It  Junks  the  emergency 
procedures  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
it  provides  the  President  with  new  options 
for  dealing  with  transportation  work  stop- 
pages. 

Clearly,  the  Railway  Labor  Act  has  lost 
much  of  Its  efficacy.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  act  45  years  ago,  the  emergency  pro- 
visions have  been  Invoked  187  times — an 
average  of  four  times  yearly.  Work  stoppages 
following  the  procedure  have  occurred  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  one  per  year  since  1947. 
Three  times  the  President  has  had  to  re- 
quest special  legislation  from  the  Congress 
to  end  a  railroad  dispute,  most  recently  in 
the  shopcraft  dispute  this  spring. 

Why  does  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have 
such  a  bad  record?  Simply  because  the  act 
actually  discourages  genuine  bargaining.  Dis- 
putants have  come  to  look  upon  a  board 
recommendation  aa  a  basis  for  their  bar- 
gaining. They  have  come  to  regard  It  as 
a  routine  part  of  the  negotiation  process. 
First  a  board,  and  then — maybe — bargain- 
ing. 

One  emergency  board  after  another  has 
examined  this  process  and  has  concluded 
that  little  meaningful  bargaining  takes  place 
before  their  involvement.  Designed  as  a  last 
resort,  the  emergency  procedures  have  be- 
come almost  a  first  resort.  The  fact  thai 
an  official  board  recommendation  Is  posaitle 
tends  to  make  such  a  recommendation  nec- 
easary. 

Expecting  that   a   board   might  split  the 
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difference  in  positions  tomorrow,  both  parties 
find  It  to  their  advantage  to  widen  that 
difference  today.  Thus,  the  gap  between  them 
broadens;  the  bargaining  process  deterio- 
rates; Government  intervention  increases, 
and  work  stoppages  continue.  It's  a  sad  spec- 
tacle. 

What  then  has  happened  to  our  care- 
fully devised  proposal  as  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  last  February?  Well, 
as  Is  true  of  a  number  of  other  presiden- 
tial requests — nothing  has  happened.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  nothing  will  happen 
unless  a  public  groundswell  occurs  or  un- 
less we  again  find  ourselves  with  yet  an- 
other Insoluble  transportation  crisis  on  our 
bands. 

Here  most  of  us  who  sniff  the  political 
air  In  Washington  observe  another  current 
phenomenon.  Little  appetite  exists  In  Con- 
gress for  entertaining  changes  In  basic  la- 
bor law  these  days.  The  climate  is  simply 
not  conducive  to  major  initiatives.  One 
hears  such  phrases  as  "why  open  Pandora's 
box"  or  "why  walk  into  a  swamp"  when 
new  labor  legislation  Is  discussed. 

All  this  leads  me  to  conclude  that  changes 
that  require  labor  legislation  loom  rather 
dimly  If  at  all  on  the  immediate  horizon. 
It  seems  likely  that  either  a  change  In 
congressional  perspective  or  a  major  crisis 
must  occur  before  major  new  labor  legisla- 
tion such  as  that  we  have  proposed  gets 
on  the  books.  But  one  of  these  days,  the 
Nation  is  going  to  need  a  new  approach 
to  transportation  disputes.  When  it  does,  we 
believe  it  will  find  our  proposed  bill  re- 
markably well-constructed. 

Now  I've  suggested  that  the  transportation 
industry  leads  the  parade  in  triggering  con- 
temporary collective  bargaining  crises.  Well, 
in  that  parade,  another  industry  Is  not  far 
belilnd — construction.  Maybe  it's  even  ahead. 
That's  part  of  the  problem.  Bargaining  In  the 
construction  industry  is  so  fragmented — so 
localized — that  It  Is  hard  to  get  a  cohesive 
picture  of  total  impact. 

But  some  things  we  do  know — both  strike 
levels  and  wage  settlements  in  construction 
are  excessive.  When  in  an  industry  one  out 
of  three  negotiations  winds  up  In  a  strike, 
collective  bargaining  in  that  Industry  must 
be  considered  to  be  In  a  sad  state  of  disre- 
pair. When  wage  settlements  in  an  Industry 
are  consistently  double  national  wage  move- 
ment patterns,  the  result  Is  bad  news — bad 
news  for  the  economy  and  bad  news  for  the 
Industry. 

Regularly  throughout  the  past  several 
months,  deputations  have  descended  on  gov- 
ernment officials  to  describe  this  problem 
with  eloquence,  sincerity,  and  passion.  Un- 
fortunately, that  Is  pretty  much  where  the 
matter  stood  when  the  discussion  ended — 
I  mean  it  ended  with  a  description  of  the 
problem.  Solutions  are  hard  to  come  by. 
Wage  controls  and  compulsory  arbitration 
are  Just  not  In  the  cards.  Ouldellnes  and 
Jawboning  have  proven  ineffective. 

I  know  of  no  contemporary  problem  sphere 
of  bargaining  as  resistant  to  ready  resolu- 
tion as  that  of  the  construction  industry. 
This  problem  has  now  been  on  my  pillow 
each  night  for  the  past  fourteen  months.  It 
won't  disappear  in  a  hurry. 

One  might  reasonably  expect  an  emerging 
answer.  I  can't  promise  one.  I  do,  however, 
believe  there  are  two  areas  of  activity  that  do 
hold  long-range  promise  for  the  Industry. 
The  first  Is  to  make  sure  that  additional 
manpower — newly  trained  people — are  drawn 
Into  the  Industry  In  great  numbers.  Unques- 
tionably a  limitation  on  the  industry's 
growth  and  an  aggravation  of  its  bargaining 
problems  flows  from  an  accumulating  na- 
tional shortage  of  skilled  people.  Through 
actions  prompted  by  a  presidential  direc- 
tive, by  the  cabinet  committee  on  construc- 
tion and  by  the  construction  industry  col- 
lective bargaining  commission,  the  admin- 
istration Is  moving  to  remedy  this  shortage. 
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The  second  promising  area  for  improve- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  structure  of  bar- 
gaining In  the  industry.  The  current  frag- 
mented area-by-area,  craft-by-craft,  and 
branch-by-branch  pattern  of  bargaining  has 
a  built-in  guarantee  of  instability.  This  ar- 
rangement may  have  been  suitable  for  ear- 
lier times  when  the  Nation's  economy  was 
less  Interdependent  and  Interrelated  than 
it  is  today.  But  now,  almost  everyone  believes 
some  kind  of  remedial  action  is  in  order. 
Some  headway  can  be  made  by  the  parties 
themselves.  It  may  be,  however,  that  legis- 
lation, if  carefully  devised,  could  speed  the 
process. 

Several  objectives  In  this  effort  are  worthy 
of  attention.  A  fundamental  goal  should  be 
the  preservation  of  integrity  of  the  unit  In 
bargaining — something  my  ubiquitous  friend 
Professor  Dunlop  labels  "the  sanctity  of  the 
bargaining  unit."  A  second  objective  would 
be  to  expand  the  geographical  scope  of  bar- 
gaining. It  may  be  that  pre-established  dis- 
pute settlement  procedures,  which  now  pre- 
vail In  some  branches  of  the  Industry,  could 
be  broadened  and  strengthened.  Finally, 
mechanisms  might  be  created  to  encourage 
multi-craft  bargaining  such  as  occurred  in 
Detroit  early  this  year. 

There  exists  little  question  that  the  con- 
struction Industry  Is  badly  In  need  of  greater 
bargaining  stability.  In  the  months  to  come, 
we  win  be  working  with  the  parties  to  help 
them  toward  this  end.  Help  is  clearly  needed. 

Now  let's  shift  gears,  alter  course  and  turn 
to  a  discussion  of  a  couple  of  issues — Issues 
that  are  worth  more  attention  than  bargain- 
ers have  been  giving  them.  The  two  are 
productivity  bargaining  and  pension  assur- 
ance. 

Three  days  ago  I  sat  in  the  cabinet  room 
with  President  Nixon  and  his  new  produc- 
tivity commission  in  their  first  meeting.  Top 
industry,  union,  and  public  figures  were 
present.  They  were  present  for  one  reason — 
it  Is  increasingly  apparent  that  this  Nation 
has  a  king-sized  productivity  problem.  Basi- 
cally, it's  a  problem  In  two  parts — sagging 
performance  at  home  and  a  tough  competi- 
tive condition  abroad. 

In  our  meeting.  Dr.  Paul  McCracken  called 
attention  to  our  post-World  War  n  produc- 
tivity record — a  twenty  year  annual  average 
increase  of  more  than  3%  before  1965,  then  a 
skid  to  a  2%  average  from  1965  to  1969  with 
really  less  than  a  1  %  gain  last  year. 

George  Shultz,  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, pointed  to  the  performance  of  other 
western  world  nations  who  now  consistently 
outscore  us  In  percentage  gain  The  results 
of  these  trends  are  discomfiting.  We  feel  the 
pinch  In  International  trade.  And  sizable 
wage  increases  that  may  look  good  in  a  labor 
contract  look  less  than  good  at  the  super- 
market. A  healthy  upswing  of  productivity 
would  ease  both  conditions. 

With  this  in  mind.  It  seems  to  me  the 
parties  to  upcoming  bargaining  would  profit 
both  themselves  and  the  nation  by  turning 
their  attention  to  productivity  bargaining. 
If  we  could  engender  the  same  interest  and 
achieve  the  same  success  bargainers  achieved 
in  their  constructive  resolution  of  the  auto- 
mation Issue  several  years  ago,  tremendous 
gains  could  be  made.  All  that  is  needed  is 
an  infusion  of  innovative  spirit  and  a  will- 
ingness by  all  parties  to  risk  a  few  changes. 
The  risk  Is  well  worth  taking.  We  know 
productivity  bargaining  Is  not  the  whole  an- 
swer to  restoring  normal  productivity  growth. 
But  it  could  be  a  big  part  of  the  answer.  I 
urge  bargainers  to  get  with  It. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  Issue  nimiber 
two — pensions — particularly  at  providing 
some  assurance  that  workers  covered  by  bar- 
gained pension  plans  will  one  day  realize 
some  benefit  from  those  plans. 

Although,  as  you  know,  I  am  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing— on  occasion  I  am  forced  to  wonder  at 
some  of  the  priorities  of  its  practitioners. 
Today,  we  In  the  Department  of  Labor  are 
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repeatedly  confronted  by  Intense  concern 
from  many  quarters  over  the  security, 
sanctity  and  certainly  of  employee  pension 
plans,  many  of  which  are  not  arrived  at 
through  collective  bargaining.  One  of  the 
reasons  such  concern  exists  Is  that  the  bar- 
gainers themselves  haven't  g^lven  these  as- 
pects of  the  subject  top  priority.  This  may 
lae  because  pension  Issues  are  so  complex 
and  long  range  In  effect  that  they  do  not 
generate  vigorous  employee  interest  or  un- 
derstanding. Accordingly,  I'm  afraid  many 
have  concluded  that  because  of  the  intrica- 
cies involved,  these  serious  Issues  are  too 
complex  for  collective  bargaining  treatment. 
This  leads  them  to  conclude  further  that 
they  are  ripe  for  legislative  solution. 

In  the  department — when  we  consider  leg- 
islative proposals  to  provide  such  pension 
regulation  changes  as  fiduciary  responsibility, 
vesting,  funding  controls,  reinsurance  and/or 
portability — we  must  first  wrestle  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  these  are  matters 
which  can  best  be  left  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process.  We,  of  course,  believe  in 
minimal  interference  with  the  bargaining 
process.  But  steps  are  needed  to  ensure  that 
pension  plans  meet  legitimate  employee  ex- 
pectations. 

My  advice  to  bargainers  is,  therefore,  direct. 
If  you  want  to  keep  these  Issues  out  of  the 
legislative  hopper,  you  had  better  hop  to  it 
and  make  headway  with  them  at  the  bargain- 
ing table. 

I  said,  In  what  at  this  point  seems  to  me  to 
be  ages  ago,  I  would  conclude  these  remarks 
with  observations  on  two  emerging  public 
attitudes  that  may  affect  collective  bargain- 
ing. Observers  know  that  major  changes  in 
the  historic  course  of  collective  bargaining 
came  about  either  In  response  to  public 
clamor  or,  at  minimum,  in  a  climate  of  pub- 
lic acquiescence.  So,  public  views  must  be 
carefully  scrutinized  by  public  officials.  These 
views.  In  the  end,  both  motivate  and  limit 
what  we  do. 

I  sense  two  views  emerging  in  the  public 
domain  that  deserve  our  attention,  one 
rather  special,  and  the  other  general  in  na- 
ture. I  will  offer  no  conclusive  reactions  to 
either,  but  I  will  admit  that  both  wUl  be  a 
matter  of  continuing  study  and  concern  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  first  centers  on  what  I  might  call  the 
area   crisis — the   fever   pitch   concern    that 
grips  a  locality  when  some  key  collective  bar- 
gaining dispute  disrupts  the  services  or  the 
economy  of  an  area.  I  have  in  mind  such 
events  as  the  Chicago  teamster  strike,  the 
New  York  tugboat  stoppeige,  the  ruckus  in 
Memphis  over  garbage  and  the  Kansas  City 
construction  shutdown.  None  of  these  are  in 
any  sense  national  emergencies — events  that 
can  be  dealt  with  by  statutory  emergency 
procedures.  All  Involve  massive  local  incon- 
venience. And  their  economic  affect  extends, 
often  harshly,  well  beyond  the  disputants. 
The  result  Is  local,  but  not  localized,  outrage. 
Deputations  from   the   respective   localities 
descend  on  their  congressional  representa- 
tives and  Federal  officials  in  high  dudgeon. 
In  Washington,  they  are  often  labeled  "the 
for-God-sakers"   because  of  their  plaintive 
and  almost  Inevitable  plea  that  we,  for  "God's 
sake",  do  something!  The  tools  we  have  in 
our  kit  to  treat  with  such  events,  of  course, 
are  limited.  At  this  point,  Tm  not  even  cer- 
tain these  tools  should  be  expanded.  Wash- 
ington is  not  a  good  place  to  settle  local  dis- 
putes as  many  have,  to  their  peril,  discovered. 
I  do  believe  the  public  reaction  to  these 
local  bargaining   standoffs,  however,  is  in- 
creasing in  crescendo.  One  must  sp>eculate 
on  what  may  ensue  if  the  disenchantment 
continues  to  accelerate.  At  minimum,  bar- 
gainers in  these  key  situations  should  exer- 
cise more  than  normal  sensitivity  and  re- 
sponsibility.  In   their  own   self-interest   aa 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  an  increasingly 
indignant  public. 
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Then,  there  is  the  second  and  more  general 
area  of  public  concern.  As  assessed  from 
where  we  sit,  it  appears  that  the  public  In- 
creasingly reflects  a  view  that  has  two  ele- 
ments. First,  that  In  a  strike — particularly 
a  long  one — the  public  gets  mauled  as  much 
as  or  more  than  the  disputants.  Secondly, 
that  many  contract  settlements,  particularly 
those  at  higher  economic  levels,  are  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer.  In  both  cir- 
cumstances, you  see,  the  Impression  exists 
that  it's  the  public  who  pays. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  wholly  new  reac- 
tion, but  to  me  It  appears  a  growing  one. 
I  doubt  that  it  has  reached  anything  ap- 
proaching conclusive  proportions  at  this 
point  In  time.  But  it  does  constitute  a  small 
black  cloud  on  the  horizon  that  those  of  us 
who  champion  the  institution  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  must  regard  with  con- 
cern. Equally,  It  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
us  all  to  search  constantly  for  ways  to  im- 
prove the  performance  and  processes  of 
bargaining. 

Today  I  have  ranged  and  ruminated  rather 
widely  over  the  bargaining  landscape.  This 
reminds  me  that  In  recent  years,  the  Labor 
Department  has  added  a  wide  spectrum  of 
new  functions  to  its  more  traditional  labor 
relations  concerns.  I  have  in  mind  such  ac- 
tivities as  manpower  programs,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  efforts  and  workplace 
standards.  As  we  have  expanded  our  con- 
cerns, some  may  have  gained  the  impression 
that  our  interest  In  labor  relations  has 
waned.  Not  so.  Today  there  Is  no  higher 
priority  on  the  Department  agenda  than  the 
maintenance  of  a  favorable  climate  for  free 
collective  bargaining.  We  are  at  once  its  pro- 
tagonist and  its  defender.  My  comments  this 
afternoon,  as  I  repeatedly  emphasized  at  the 
outset,  should  be  viewed  solely  as  sugges- 
tions for  avenues  and  areas  for  making  a 
good  thing  better. 

When  the  long  arm  of  Ricliard  Nixon  and 
the  l^gulUng  tongue  of  George  Shultz 
plucked  me  from  my  role  as  a  practitioner 
In  the  West  and  installed  me  as  a  Potomac 
public  official,  I  anticipated  both  hazards 
and  pleasures.  Certainly  the  opportunity  to 
share  these  views  with  this  prestigious  group 
here  today  constitutes  one  of  the  foremost 
of  those  pleasures.  Thank  you  for  listening. 
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iskIjTn  band  is  wtawt  bound 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PAHEN 

OP   NZW   JESSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  excel- 
lent John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  High 
School  Band  of  Iselin,  N.J.  is  trying  to 
raise  enough  money  to  go  to  the  Orange 
Bowl  in  Miami  over  this  coming  New 
Year's  Day. 

This  group  is  really  a  great  bvmch  of 
youngsters.  Last  year  I  saw  them  off  as 
they  went  to  the  Peach  Bowl  in  Atlanta 
and  presented  a  pregame  show. 

I  really  am  elated  to  think  that  this 
new  high  school,  named  after  our  be- 
loved late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  is 
begliming  to  excell  in  many  areas.  Right 
now  I  am  thinking  of  the  band,  which 
has  won  many  awards.  One  dear  to  my 
own  heart  was  a  trophy  for  the  best  high 
school  band  in  1970  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Parade  in  New  York  City. 

I  hope  all  of  our  people  will  know  that 
it  will  be  a  good  investment  to  send  this 
outstanding  group  of  yoimgsters  to  the 
Orange  Bowl  and  make  a  success  of  their 
endeavor. 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF  OKLABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph  Mc- 
Caffrey, one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
newsmen  in  Washington,  recently  chose 
as  the  subject  for  his  radio  show  "Meet 
the  Member,"  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD). 

The  subject  of  the  McCaffi-ey  commen- 
tary concerns  Bill  Moorhead's  efforts  to 
educate  the  Congress  and  the  country 
with  respect  to  military  spending.  His 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  have  allowed  him  to  view  this 
subject  from  several  different  perspec- 
tives. 

While  one  might  disagree  with  some  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Bill  Moor- 
head,  all  Members  must  surely  agree  that 
his  efforts  exemplify  the  dedication  with 
which  he  served  in  this  House.  Bill 
Moorheao  is  an  outstanding  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  I  am 
pleased  that  Joe  McCaffrey  has  recog- 
nized his  work. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
I  include  Mr.  McCaffrey's  script  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Meet  teie  Member 
(By  Joseph  McCaffrey) 
Pittsburgh's  Bill  Moor  head  Is  such  a  nice 
guy  that  at  first  meeting  no  one  would 
guess  that  he  is  the  man  who  climbed 
up  on  a  big  white  horse  and  did  battle,  suc- 
cessfully, with  the  greatest  giant  of  them 
aU :  the  Defense  Department. 

The  blond,  smiling  Moorhead,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh since  1959,  has  taken  as  his  text, 
"The  military  budget  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  under  effective  constitutional  con- 
trol, and  only  the  Congress  can  bring  it 
under  control." 

With  that  theme,  Moorhead  has  been  tak- 
ing on  the  heretofore  sacred  military  estab- 
lishment, and  the  reaction  from  the  press 
and  the  public  has  been  enthusiastic.  For 
example,  this  quote  from  the  Washington 
Post,  "Under  probing  by  Congressman  Moor- 
head, an  Air  Force  Colonel  told  a  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  that 
his  civilian  superiors  had  approved  an  effort 
to  cover  up  huge  cost  increases  in  building 
the  C  5  because  pubUc  disclosure  'might 
put  the  Lockheed  position  on  the  stock 
market  in  jeopardy'." 

The  New  York  Times  said,  "Thanks  to 
persistent  probing  by  Congressman  William 
Moorhead,  the  pubUc  now  has  a  fresh  in- 
sight Into  the  C  6  a  scandal  and  the  vast 
waste  on  faulty  F-111  B  fighter  bombers." 
In  his  own  home  town,  the  Poet-Gazette 
said,  ".  .  .  Moorhead  deserves  broad  public 
support  to  say  nothing  of  praise  for  his 
courage  In  his  rather  lonely  campaign  to  put 
a  check  rein  on  seemingly  unrestrained 
Pentagon  spending." 

However,  despite  the  exposure  of  defense 
waste  which  he  has  uncovered,  Moorhead 
says,  "UntU  Congress  begins  allocating  more 
resources  to  modernize  and  expand  Its  staffs, 
and  until  we  find  a  way  to  Inject  more  ob- 
jectivity into  our  military  authorization  and 
appropriations  committees,  the  Congress  will 
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continue  to  face  problems  in  Bcrutlnlzlng 
the  military  budget."  ,„„,„„ 

Congressman  Moorhead  has  been  playing 
lust  about  every  position  on  the  ball  club 
He  not  only  has  been  the  leader  in  the  flght 
against  Defense  Department  waste,  but^e 
has  been  very  active  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Banking-Currency  Committee.  It  was 
Moorhead  who  pulled  the  long  oar  in  getting 
through  a  blU  which  would  force  many  of 
the  growing  number  of  one-bank  holding 
companies    to    divest    themselves    of    their 

banks.  . 

Moorhead  was  one  of  the  craftsman  who 
put  this  highly  regarded  bill  together  and 
as  one  critic  said,  "The  real  trouble  with 
the  bill  Is  that  It  is  too  good.  It  does  too 
thorough  a  Job.  It  would  be  better  If  It  were 
not  drawn  so  tightly,  then  there  would  be 
enough  loopholes  In  it  so  we  would  live  with 

Not  only  has  the  Pittsburgh  Congressman 
been  deeply  concerned  over  the  war,  but.  un- 
like many  others,  he  has  already  started  to 
ccncern  hlmseU  with  what  we  should  do 
with  the  resources  freed  by  the  end  of  that 

He  says  'In  part,  at  least  the  Congress  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  has  decided 
that  the  first  benefit  should  go  to  the  hard 
pressed  taxpaver.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
that  funds  must  be  found  for  improving 
education,  environment,  housing,  cities  mass 
transit  and  other  crucial  domestic  needs  be- 
lieve that  we  must  be  stu^  that  the  mlUtary 
gets  no  more  than  Is  necessary  for  national 
sftcurltv." 

Moorhead  has  found  out.  from  his  long 
range  studies,  that  more  than  ten  bllUon 
dollars  can  be  cut  from  our  current  military 
budget  without  slgiuncantly  reducing  our 
military  caoaclty. 

But  he  feels  that  not  until  we  get  out  of 
Vietnam  can  we  truly  combat  our  Internal 
lUs  Meanwhile,  he  keeps  working  on  them, 
helping  chip  away  at  them,  piece  by  piece 
while,  at  the  same  time,  saving  the  taxpay- 
ers more  of  their  hard  earned  tax  money. 
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E.  HOFER  &  SONS— A  DTILITY  FLACK 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
propaganda  machinery  of  the  Nation's 
investor-owned  utilities— lOU's— con- 
tinue to  operate  more  efficiently  and 
more  reliably  than  their  electric  gen- 
erating machinery. 

It  is  little  wonder.  The  poUcymakers 
and  spokesmen  for  the  lOD's  seem  more 
intent  on  dressing  up  their  own  image 
and  suppressing  calling  into  disrepute 
any  criticism  or  competition  than  they 
are  on  providing  a  reliable  electric  supply 
to  their  customers.  The  lOU's.  especially 
along  the  east  coast,  face  a  reliability 
crisis  of  unprecedented  proportion 
caused  by  their  own  inability  to  keep  up 
with  modem  society. 

In  this  context,  It  becomes  particu- 
larly Irresponsible  for  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's lOU's  to  invest,  as  they  have  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  in  a  prolific 
propaganda  mill  which  peddles  prehis- 
toric political  thought.  The  propaganda 
activities  carried  on  in  behalf  of  tne 
lOD's  and  other  barons  of  big  industry — 
that  Is.  railroads,  airlines,  oil — by  E. 
Hofer  8t  Sons  of  Hillsboro,  Oreg..  are 


amply  documented  in  the  records  of  the 
Congress  I  will  not  elaborate  here  other 
than  to  outline  briefly  the  operation  of 
Industrial  News  Review,  best  known  of 
the  Hofer  enterprises. 

Eacli  week  editors  of  most  of  the  small 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  Na- 
tion receive  a  packet  of  12  to  15  short 
"editorials."  usuaUy  between  200  and  300 
words,  extrolling  the  virtues  of  Hofer  s 
clients  and  their  industry  trade  associa- 
tions. .  J 
Mr.  President,  upon  that  background 
I  note  the  appearance  of  an  editorial  in 
the  Glasgow.  Ky.,  Daily  Times,  entiUea 
"Private  Business  Most  Efficient.     Al- 
though the  headline  differed,  the  text  of 
the   editorial   was   idenUcal.   word  for 
word,  with  one  prepared  and  distributed 
by   the  Hofer  agency   under   the   tiUe 
"Miniaturized  Socialism."  Nothing  in  the 
Kentucky  newspaper  would  indicate  to 
the  reader  that  the  editorial  was  any- 
thing other  than  a  thoughtful  analysis  by 
the  local  editor. 

The  editorial  aUeges  that,  in  many 
cities,  taxpayers  "are  saddled  with  the 
burden  of  rimning  school  buses,  transit 
systems,  and  other  utilities  including 
electric  power."  It  went  on  to  cite  a 
"nationaUy  known  engineering  firm 
which  had  made  a  study  of  how  much 
it  would  cost  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
to  take  over  the  facilities  of  the  "local 
electric  company." 

The  article  is  a  masterpiece  of  omis- 
sion It  fails  to  mention  that  the  engi- 
neering firm.  Stone  &  Webster,  receives 
extraordinary  fees  from  numerous  lOU's 
under  contracts  arranged  without  bene- 
fit of  competitive  bids.  It  fails  to  mention 
that  the  customers  of  the  "local  electric 
company."  the  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 
Co..  were  required  to  pay  for  the  engi- 
neering study  which  was  released  by  the 
company. 

The  editorial  fails  to  point  out.  as  did 
a  leading  member  of  the  San  Diego  City 
Coimcil,  that  the  study  was  based  on 
greatly  Inflated  estimates  of  the  value 
of  the  company's  property. 

Quite  aside  from  the  illusory  credi- 
bility of  the  editorial,  the  readers  in 
Glasgow,  Ky..  must  have  been  surprised 
to  read  that  communities  were  thought 
to  be  "saddled  with"  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  electric  utilities.  Glasgow  is 
one  of  the  nearly  2.000  communities  in 
the  Nation  which— far  from  being  "sad- 
dled with" — are  indeed  "favored  with" 
such  an  operation. 

What  the  people  of  Glasgow  are  "sad- 
dled with,"  by  owning  and  operating  the 
city's  electric  plant,  is  the  privilege  of 
buj'ing  electricity  at  far  lower  cost  than 
the  people  of  San  Diego.  The  1969  edi- 
tion of  "Typical  Electric  Bills"  published 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  shows 
that  the  consumer  in  Glasgow  who  pur- 
chased 1.000  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity 
in  a  month  paid  $10.93  whereas  the 
consumer  in  San  Diego  who  bought  the 
same  amount  paid  $16.07. 

This  summer,  when  the  motors-run- 
more  slowly  because  power  companies 
operate  on  low  voltage,  and  utility  rates 
go  up  again,  the  captive  consiuners  of 
private  power  companies  may  become 
annoyed  enough  to  wish  they  were  "sad- 
dled with"  the  type  of  municipal  utility 


that  provides  power  at  lower  cost  to  the 
people  of  Glasgow,  Los  Angeles.  Seattle, 
and  Cleveland,  to  name  but  a  few. 

In  fact,  this  editorial  must  have  raised 
the  hackles  of  many  in  Glasgow  and 
would  be  of  similar  offense  to  many  in 
nearly  2,000  other  cities  in  the  United 
States  served  by  efficiently  run  munici- 
pal systems,  who  have  wearied  of  this 
propaganda  parade.  More  weary  of  these 
canned  editorial  services  should  be  the 
captive   lOU    customers   who   pay    lor 

them. 

Mr.  President,  to  help  illu.strate  the 
type  of  canned  propaganda  being 
financed  through  the  electric  rates  of 
many  millions  of  Americans.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  E.  Hofer  &  Sons  article  en- 
titled "Miniatxirized  Socialism"  and  the 
Glasgow  Daily  Times  editorial  entitled 
"Private  Business  Most  Efficient." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MlNlATVRlZED     SOCIALISM 


Quite  frequently.  In  an  attempt  to  escape 
economic  reality,  people  will  vote  for  public 
ownership  of  a  taxpaylng  private  enterprise. 
In  this  way.  the  taxpapers  of  local  communl- 
Ues  are  saddled  with  the  burden  of  rurmlng 
school  buses.  Uanslt  systems  and  other  uUU- 
tles  Including  electric  power.  ,  ,     .    ^ 

The  pitfalls  of  this  kind  of  miniaturized 
socialism  were  brought  to  light  with  drama- 
tic clarity  recently  when  an  analysis  was 
made  In  San  Diego.  California,  of  how  much 
It  would  cost  the  city  to  take  over  the  local 
electric  company's  power  distribution  sys- 
tem. A  nationally  known  engineering  firm 
came  up  with  figures  that  should  be  an  eye- 
opener  to  taxpayers  of  San  Diego  or  any  other 
community  contemplating  a  similar  step. 

The  engineering  firm's  study  showed  that 
In  the  case  of  San  Diego  the  residents  would 
be  burdened  with  between  $4.6  milUon  and 
$8.3  mlUlon  a  year  In  higher  electric  rates 
and  additional  taxes  as  a  consequence  of  city 
operation  of  the  power  system.  Some  of  the 
costs  of  such  a  move  were  detailed  in  the 
study.  Not  only  would  a  bond  Issue  be  re- 
quUed  In  excess  of  $200  milUon  to  take  over 
the  company  but  once  the  city  removed  com- 
pany property  from  the  tax  rolls,  local  tax- 
payers would  be  forced  to  assume  a  number 
of  new  burdens.  Among  these  would  be  the 
cost  of  undergroundlng  powerllnes  which 
win  run  to  the  tune  of  more  than  a  mlUlon 
dollars  a  year.  In  addition,  the  power  com- 
pany now  pays  more  than  $2.63  mlUlon  an- 
ntiaUy  In  school  taxes  to  the  city.  A  munici- 
pally-operated power  system  Is  tax  exempt 
so  the  taxpayers  would  have  to  make  up  this 
loss. 

There  Is  no  magic  In  the  operation  of  any 
commercial  enterprise  by  a  public  agency. 
The  arithmetic  of  economics  remains  un- 
changed, irrespective  of  who  owns  and  runs 
the  business.  The  only  difference  is  that 
usuaUy  public  ownership  Is  less  efficient  than 
taxpaylng  private  owernshlp. 

Pkivatk  Business  Most  Etficient 
Quite  frequently.  In  an  attempt  to  escape 
economic  reaUty.  people  will  vote  for  public 
ownership  of  a  taxpaylng  private  enterprise. 
In  this  way,  the  taxpayers  of  local  commu- 
niUea  are  saddled  with  the  burden  of  run- 
ning school  buses,  transit  systems  and  other 
utilities  Including  electric  power. 

The  pltfaUs  of  this  kind  of  miniaturized 
socialism  were  brought  to  light  with  dra- 
matic clarity  recently  when  an  analysis  was 
made  In  San  Diego,  California,  of  how  much 
It  would  cost  the  city  to  take  over  the  local 
electric  company's  power  distribution  system. 
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A  nationally  known  engineering  firm  came 
up  with  figures  that  should  be  an  eye-opener 
to  taxpayers  of  San  Diego  or  any  other  com- 
munity contemplating  a  similar  step. 

The  engineering  firm's  study  showed  that 
In  the  case  of  San  Diego  the  residents  would 
be  burdened  with  between  $4.5  million  and 
$8.3  million  a  year  in  higher  electric  rates 
and  additional  taxes  as  a  consequence  of  city 
operation  of  the  power  system.  Some  of  the 
costs  of  such  a  move  were  detailed  in  the 
study.  Not  only  would  a  bond  issue  be  re- 
quired In  excess  of  $200  million  to  take  over 
the  company  but  once  the  city  removed 
company  property  from  the  tax  rolls,  local 
taxpayers  would  be  forced  to  assume  a  num- 
ber of  new  burdens.  Among  these  would  be 
the  cost  of  undergroundlng  power  lines  which 
will  run  to  the  tune  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  In  addition,  the  power  com- 
pany now  pays  more  than  $2.63  million  an- 
nually In  school  taxes  to  the  city.  A  mu- 
nlclpaUy-operated  power  system  Is  tax  ex- 
empt so  the  taxpayers  would  have  to  make 
up  this  loss. 

There  Is  no  magic  In  the  operation  of  any 
commercial  enterprise  by  a  public  agency. 
The  arithmetic  of  economics  remains  un- 
changed, irrespective  of  who  owns  and  runs 
the  business.  The  only  difference  Is  that  tisu- 
ally  public  ownership  Is  less  efficient  than 
taxpaylng  private  ownership. 

TIMSLT    AOVICB 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy  Is  an  im- 
portant election  year.  In  these  critical  days 
of  unrest  and  uncertainty,  the  one  reassur- 
ing reality  that  evwy  U.S.  citizen  can  fall 
back  upon  Is  the  all-important  right  to  walk 
Into  a  polling  booth  and  express  his  choice, 
with  a  simple  check  mark  on  a  ballot,  of 
those  who  aspire  to  serve  him  In  public  of- 
fice. Not  oiUy  should  all  eligible  persons  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  vote,  but  they  should 
also  exercise  It  with  the  same  care,  wisdom 
and  grasp  of  high  principles  that  they  ex- 
pect of  those  they  put  Into  office. 

A  brief  Item  In  a  national  news  release  re- 
minds us  all  that  spring  Is  here,  and  summer 
Is  Just  around  the  corner.  "Before  taking  off, 
either  for  business  or  pleasure,  there  are 
many  chores  to  delegate  or  complete.  How- 
ever, one  chore  should  not  be  delegated.  That 
Is  to  determine  your  eligibility  to  vote.  .  .  . 
Now  Is  the  time  to  prevent  your  being  a 
political  dropout  by  making  sure  that  you 
are  properly  registered  I"  This  Is  a  timely 
word  of  advice  for  all  good  citizens. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VINCE  LOMBARDI 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  figures  in  professional 
football  today  is  Coach  Vince  Lombardl 
of  the  Washington  Redskins. 

For  10  years  he  reigned  at  Green  Bay. 
Wis.,  mid  established  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  coaches  in  the  his- 
tory of  professional  football. 

Under  his  direction  and  stern  disci- 
pline, the  Green  Bay  Packers  won  the 
National  Football  League  title  on  five 
separate  occasions,  and  earned  a  promi- 
nent spot  In  the  annals  of  sports  history 
by  taking  the  first  two  Super  Bowls. 

Moving  to  Washington,  he  brought  the 
Redskins  their  first  winning  season  in  8 
years  during  his  first  year  at  the  helm. 

He  is  a  man  of  determination;  a  leader 
of  men  and  a  symbol  of  American  sports- 
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manship;  an  idol  to  the  youth  of  America. 
We  can  all  be  proud  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  heartily  Join  the  many  friends  and 
admirers  of  Coach  Lombard!  in  pajring 
tiibute  to  this  outstanding  American. 
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case  by  case  basis,  which  Is  essential  to  order- 
ly compliance  with  the  act. 

The  United  Mine  Worker  of  America  deems 
It  imperative  that  these  fines  t>e  assessed 
and.  If  this  Is  not  being  done,  demands  such 
action  commence  Immediately. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  A.  BOTLK,  President, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


VIOLATIONS  OF  INTERIM  MANDA- 
TORY SAFETY  STANDARDS  IS- 
SUED BY  COAL  MINE  INSPECTORS 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  letter  which  Mr.  W.  A.  Boyle, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  has  sent  to  Hon.  Walter 
J.  Hickel  regarding  violations  of  interim 
mandatory  safety  standards  issued  by 
coal  mine  inspectors.  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  find  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Boyle's  letter  quite  interest- 
ing. 

The  letter  follows : 
UNTrED  Mtnz  Wokkebs  or  America, 

Washington,  D.C..  August  13, 1970. 
Hon.  WAi-TEa  J.  Hiaax, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Seceetabt:  Our  Information  In- 
dicates there  have  been  approximately  twelve 
thousand  notices  of  violations  of  Interim 
mandatory  aafety  standards  Issued  by  the 
Interior  DepcuTiment's  coal  mine  Inspectors 
following  Inspections  of  varlotis  coal  mines 
throughout  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  Pederal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969.  Approximately  two  thousand  of  such 
violations  have  been  appealed  and  may 
proceed  to  hearing.  To  date,  none  of  the 
bearings  has  had  any  reference  to  the  fine 
that  may  have  been  assessed. 

It  caiuiot  be  overemphasized  that  a  regu- 
latory statute  is  only  as  sharp  and  effective 
as  Its  penal  provisions  are  strong.  Section 
109(a)(1)  of  the  Pederal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  supplies  precise  penal 
provisions.  It  requires  that  "The  operator  of 
a  coal  mine  In  which  a  violation  occurs  of 
a  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  or 
who  violates  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  .  .  .  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by 
the  Secretary  .  .  .  which  penalty  shall  not  be 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. .  .  ."  Certain  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Individual  coal  company  to  be  fined  must  be 
considered  In  setting  the  exact  amount  of 
the  Individual  fine. 

The  administration  of  this  provision  of  the 
act  has  not  demonstrated  that  the  d^>art- 
ment  Is  adhering  to  its  reqxUrements.  First, 
on  March  28.  1970  you  promulgated  a  sched- 
ule of  fines.  35  Ped.  Reg.  5257  (1970).  On 
May  7.  1970  the  schedule  of  fines  was  amend- 
ed. 35  Fed.  Reg.  7182  (1970) .  Both  the  sched- 
lUe  and  the  amendment  appear  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  although 
we  are  aware  the  department  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  schedule.  In  part,  takes  into 
consideration  the  provisions  of  section  109(a) 
(1)  and  renders  the  violator  an  option  to 
pay  the  prescribed  fine  or  to  pursue  bis  re- 
course imder  the  statute  on  an  individual 
basis. 

The  schedule  of  fines  has  been  enjoined 
by  a  federal  court  In  Virginia.  We  feel  even 
though  the  injunction  embraces  the  sched- 
ule of  fines  published  by  the  department,  it 
does  not  prohibit  the  assessment  of  the  nec- 
essary fines  pursuant  to  section   109  on  a 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  is  the  one  to  which 
I  referred  tn  my  1  minute  speech  earlier 
today.  The  editorial  is  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post's  August  11  issue: 

Modernizing  the  Congress 

Like  the  king  of  Prance  who  "went  up  the 
hlU  and  then  came  down  again,"  the  United 
States  Congress  In  1967  went  through  the 
motions  of  overhauling  Its  antiquated  proce- 
dures— and  then  adjoximed  without  doing 
anything.  And  now.  In  1970,  it  seems  well  on 
the  way  toward  the  same  futlUty.  Three  years 
ago,  the  Senate  spent  six  weeks  In  debate  on 
an  extensive  reorganization  measure  and  at 
last  passed  It — only  to  have  the  House  let  It 
languish  and  expire  as  the  90th  Congress 
came  to  a  close.  This  year  the  House  has  been 
discussing  the  Issue  for  a  month  or  more, 
and  has  adopted  some  significant  reforms; 
but  It  has  not  yet  gotten  around  to  passing 
anything  and  seems  In  grave  danger  of  letting 
It  slide  until  it  may  be  too  late  for  the  Senate 
to  take  concurrent  action. 

The  reorganization  of  esUbllshed  Institu- 
tions always  encounters  the  obstacle  of  en- 
trenched interests.  Those  who  have  come  to 
power  through  the  old  ways  of  doing  things 
rarely  like  to  relinquish  that  power.  Those 
who  know  the  ropes — even  though  the  ropes 
may  be  sadly  worn  and  frayed — are  often  dis- 
inclined to  see  them  replaced.  The  Inertia  Is 
natural,  and  one  may  sjraipathlze  with  Its 
beneficiaries.  But  the  United  States  Congress 
can  no  longer  afford  such  sympathy.  It  Is 
rapidly  becoming  an  anachronism.  Inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  a  great  democracy. 

Here  it  is,  midsummer,  a  time  when  provi- 
dent and  industrious  legislators  ought  to  be 
on  vacation  or  attending  clambakes  In  their 
constituencies;  and  the  members  of  Congress 
are  not  yet  half  through  the  inescapable 
obligations  of  the  session.  They  are  about  to 
give  themselves  a  respite,  it  is  true;  but  It  is 
hardly  an  earned  respite  or  one  that  can  be 
taken  with  clear  consciences.  The  mechanism 
creaks.  It  puts  despotic  power  into  the  hands 
of  old  men  and  frustrates  initiative  by  the 
young  and  innovative.  It  shirks  resptonsibU- 
Ity.  It  bamboozles  the  public. 

The  tragedy  of  what  is  now  happening  is 
that  most  of  the  Congress  recognizes  this 
and  is  prepared  to  accept  a  measure  of  re- 
form. The  Senate  Govermnent  Operations 
Committee  has  approved  a  bill — much  the 
same  as  the  one  the  Senate  as  a  whole  passed 
three  years  ago — which  would  effect  a  modest 
streamUnlng.  The  House  has  tentatively  ap- 
proved a  nximber  of  more  radical  changes — 
which  may  or  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senate  If  a  completed  bill  ever  goes  over  to 
that  body. 

Both  chambers,  however,  have  so  much  to 
do — BO  much  that  has  been  left  undone — 
that  they  may  end  by  Ignoring  their  Internal 
reform  and  marching  down  that  hUl  again. 
The  country,  even  more  than  Congress  Itself, 
would  be  the  loser. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  MAJOR 
NATIONAL  ISSUES 

HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or    OBECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 
Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
asain  I  am  sending  a  questionnaire  ask- 
ing the  residents  of  Oregon's  Fourth 
Congressional  District  for  their  views  on 
major  national  issues.  The  questionnaire 
is  designed  so  that  both  husband  and 
wife  can  express  their  opinions. 

I  have  selected  several  issues  wWch 
will  be  facing  the  Congress  in  the  coming 
months.  In  addition  I  have  listed  20  areas 
from  which  I  am  asking  constituents  to 
number  in  order  the  six  which  they  con- 
sider the  highest  priority  areas  of  na- 
tional concern.  I  hope  that  this  question- 
naire will  not  only  give  me  the  help  of 
the  thinking  of  the  district,  but  will  also 
help  citizens  realize  the  tremendous  diffi- 
culty of  setting  national  priorities. 
The  questions  follow: 
1  United  States  mUltary  poUcy  in  Viet- 
nam should  be    (check  one;    husband  and 

wife)  :  .  „^ 

a.  Withdrawal  ot  aU  VS.  troops  by  some 

set  time.  

b    Phased  withdrawal   of  aU   U.S.  troops 

based  on  progress  of  Vletnamlzatlon  program, 
c  Escalation  of  military  effort. 

2.  What  action  should  the  Federal  govern- 
ment take  m  connection  with  flrst-tlme  use 
of  marijuana?  (Check  one) : 

a.  Eliminate  present  penalties. 

b.  Reduce  present  penalties. 

c.  Retain  present  penalties. 

d.  Increase  present  penalties. 

3.  Should  the  Federal  government  provide 
tax  incentives  for  industry  to  InstaU  pollu- 
tion control  devices? 

Yes. 
No. 

4.  As  an  alternative  to  the  present  welfare 
system  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  work 
incentive  and  Job  training  program  whUe 
calling  for  a  basic  level  of  financial  assistance. 
Do  you  favor  this  proposal? 

5.  What  action  should  the  Federal  govern- 
ment take  to  meet  the  U.S.  population  prob- 
lem? (Check  as  many  as  are  appropriate) : 

a.  Promote  distribution  of  birth  control 
information 

b.  Promote  distribution  of  birth  control 
devices. 

c.  Relax  restrictions  in  present  abortion 

laws. 

d.  Reduce  the  number  of  Income  tax  ex- 
emptions for  dependents. 

6.  What  action  should  the  Federal  govern- 
ment take  In  connection  with  student  un- 
rest? (Check  one) 

a.  Cut  off  Federal  aid  to  students  par- 
ticipating In  violent  activities. 

b.  Cut  oB  Federal  aid  to  students  partici- 
pating in  demonstrations. 

c.  Cut  oB  Federal  aid  to  coUeges  not  con- 
trolling violent  activities  of  their  students. 

d.  Leave  action  to  colleges  and  states  in- 
volved. ^       ,   .. 

Please  number  in  order  the  six  or  the 
following  which  you  consider  the  highest  pri- 
ority areas  of  national  concern  (Check  one; 
husband  wife) : 

1.  ABM  system. 

2.  Agriculture. 

3.  Conservation. 

4.  Crime. 

5.  Defense  Budget. 

6.  Draft  Bflfatm. 
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8.  Electoral  reform. 

9.  Exploring  space. 

10.  Oun  control. 

11.  Housing. 

12.  Inflation. 

13.  Pollution. 

14.  Poverty. 

15.  Race  Relations. 

16.  Social  Security 

17.  Student  Unrest. 

18.  Tax  Reduction. 

19.  Tax  Reform. 

20.  Vietnam.  ^ 
Party   preference:    Republican.  Democrat. 

Independent:  Husband— wife — . 

Age:    Under    30,    30-35,    46-66.    over    65— 
husband — wife — 
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YOUNG  AMERICANS  FOR  FREEDOM 
ARE  NOT  THE  ONLY  PATRIOTS 


7.  EducAtkn. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 
Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
solicitation  for  funds  by  the  Yoimg 
Americans  for  Freedom,  a  conservative 
political  organization,  included  a  letter 
from  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Ari- 
zona in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  are  the 
"only  patriotic  youth  force  that  is  giving 
effective  battle  against  the  New  Mobe 
Left  revolutionaries." 

I  would  quibble  with  that  statement. 
Mr  Speaker,  on  a  number  of  points,  but 
I  wUl  only  dwell  on  the  Senator's  infer- 
ence that  the  YAP  are  the  solitary 
patriotic  group  of  young  people  m  the 
Nation.  ,,    ^  ,  .    _,, 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Calvin  WU- 
Uams  of  San  Ramon.  Calif.,  wrote  the 
Senator  of  his  own  views  on  this  sub- 
ject I  found  his  statement  to  be  most 
articulate  and  I  would  at  this  time  take 
the  opportunity  to  place  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 
The  letter  follows: 

August  6.  1970. 
Senator  Barry  Ooldwatxk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnator  Ooibwater:  I  received  your 
letter  last  week  in  which  you  solicited  con- 
tributions for  the  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom and  in  which  you  urged  I  sign  a  petlUon 
supporting  our  fighting  men.  Since  having 
decided  to  do  neither,  I  think  a  word  of  ex- 
planation is  certainly  in  order. 

First  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  strenu- 
ously oppose  the  extremist  New  Left.  Other 
than  the  fact  that  there  has  been  nothing 
"new"  in  political  radicalism  since  the  Hel- 
lenic Age  the  New  Leftists  appear  to  be  more 
Uke  the '  Hitler  Youth  than  the  RussUn 
revolutionaries  whom  so  many  of  them  seem 
to  wish  to  emanate. 

Secondly.  I  am  an  ex-serviceman.  I  served 
in  two  wars  for  my  country  and.  given  simi- 
lar circumstances,  would  do  so  again.  I  state 
that  after  working  In  a  U.S.  Army  hospital 
and  seeing— first  hand— the  endless  chain  of 
maimed  bodies  which  the  v«r  delivered  to  us. 
That,  Senator  Goldwater.  is  Just  as  sicken- 
ing as  watching  young  extremists  desecrate 

our  flag. 

Third  I  am  white,  middle-class,  residing  In 
a  comfortable  home  In  Northern  California 
and  enjoying  the  security  of  a  good  Income 
and  solid  nelghlxxv. 


And  finally,  I  am  a  patriot.  What  U  more, 
I  sincerely  believe  that  I  am  far  more  pa- 
triotic m  terms  of  constructive  reliability 
than  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
whom  you  describe  as  the  ".  .  .  only  patriotic 
youth  force  that  is  giving  effective  battle 
against  the  New  Mobe  Left  revolutionaries. 

I  seriously  doubt  the  accuracy  of  that  de- 
scription. I  doubt  that  burying  the  New  Mobe 
Left  alive  would  come  anywhere  close  to 
resolving  the  problems  which  cause  them  to 
be  active.  You  can  stop  their  mouths,  beat 
them  bloody,  and  Imprison  them  from  now 
on  but  for  each  one  so  treated,  another  wUl 
replace  him  whom  is  more  belligerent  than 
his  predecessor.  Or  you  can  take  a  more  ra- 
Uonal  approach  using  reason  (if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  get  them  to  listen).  U  you 
do  you  most  certainly  wUl  experience  the 
frustration  and  exasperation  of  expending 
much  energy  for  little  or  no  return. 

My  point  is  this :  we  cannot  change  or  even 
neutralize  the  effect  or  action  of  extremists 
from  either  left  or  right  untU  we  ourselves 
change.  We  cannot  alter  attitudes  with  force 
except  on  a  temporary,  tenuous  basis.  Nor 
can  we  stir  them  with  words  ...  not  when 
the  words  are  hollow.  Young  people  frwn 
all  over  the  United  States  are  telling  us  that 
our  words  are  indeed  hollow  and  I  believe 
they  have  good  cause  for  saying  so. 

Can  either  of  us  convince  any  American 
family  living  on  a  desolate  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Arizona  that  our  American  way  of 
life  is  the  finest  on  earth?  Can  we  convince 
any  Mexican-American  family  living  in  a 
Texas  barrio  that  our  nation  is  of.  by,  and 
for  the  people?  With  what  sort  of  enthusiasm 
wlU  anv  white  famUy  from  the  massive  slum 
of  Appalachla  react  to  being  told  that  this 
Is  the  land  of  plenty?  You  can  bet  that  any 
Black  family  from  the  South  Central  Loo 
Angeles  ghetto,  or  Hunter's  Point  in  San 
Francisco,  or  Chicago's  South  Side,  or  New 
York's  Harlem  wUl  hurl  their  own  special 
expleUves  at  our  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  offers  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

And  curiously  enough.  Senator  Goldwater. 
there  are  a  large  number  of  well-to-do  fam- 
ilies—solid, respectable,  dependable  Republi- 
cans—who only  recently  learned  how  un- 
responsive our  government  can  be.  They  live 
in  lovely  homes  overiooking  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara coast  where  the  beaches  were  turned 
gummy  black  by  off-shore  oU  drilling. 

I  believe  our  way  of  life  really  can  }ae 
the  finest  on  earth.  I  say  that  for  myself 
and  on  your  behalf  and  for  a  few  others 
who  agree,  but  It  may  be  only  for  the  time 
being  Those  of  us  who  make  that  assertion 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  minority  voice  In 
the  face  of  an  exploding  population  com- 
bined with   depleting   resources. 

The  answer  to  our  dilemma  does  not  He  In 
blind  preservation  of  our  Institutions.  We 
must  change. 

However,  if  in  changing  we  choose  to  go 
to  the  far  left  we  will  succeed  only  In  mak- 
ing aU  of  us  equally  miserable.  That  Is 
hardly  the  sort  of  equality  that  any  of  us 
want.  And  should  we  choose  the  opposite 
direction  we  would  arrive  at  essentially  the 
same  condition. 

I  suggest  that  we  must  change  In  a  far 
more  drastic  way.  I  suggest  that  we  become 
what  we  tell  everyone  we  are:  a  free  and 
honest  democratic  nation.  Free  from  ex- 
ploitation of  our  resources  (among  which 
we  come  first).  Free  from  prejudice  and 
favoritism.  Free  from  unequal  Justice.  Free 
from  ignorance  and  want  and  hypocracy. 

We  could  begin  by  practicing  what  we 
preach.  Our  fighting  men  would  realize  far 
more  benefit  from  that  than  from  our 
"moral"  support.  Which  brings  me  to  my  last 

point.  ^   ^  , 

I  do  support  our  fighting  men  but  I  re- 
fuse to  lend  my  support  In  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  that  they  will  continue  to  die  for 
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queatlonaUe  causes  on  ennumerable  battle- 
flelda  scattered  all  over  the  world.  If  they 
■re  to  give  th^r  lives,  let  It  be  for  what 
Is  genulntfy  Just  not  only  for  a  few,  or 
even  for  tlie  nation,  but  rather  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  can't  possibly  stop 
the  communist  (or  fascist)  tide  any  other 
way. 

As  one  of  our  renowned  spokesmen  In  the 
most  powerful  country  In  the  world,  Senator 
Goldwater,  your  constituency  is  the  human 
being.  Human  beings  populate  more  than 
Arizona  and  more  than  our  own  United 
States.  Their  survival  and  weU-belng  are  In 
your  hands,  but  It  may  be  only  for  the  time 
being. 

Sincerely, 

Calvin  Williams. 

San  Ramon,  Calif. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PARTNERS  OP 
THE  ALLIANCE  IN  THE  HEMI- 
SPHERE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  17.  1961,  9  years  ago  next  Mon- 
day, delegates  from  throughout  the  hem- 
isphere approved  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  which  set  in  motion  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  That  document  for- 
malized a  plan  of  action  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  "called  on 
all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere  to  join 
in — a  vast  cooperative  effort." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  any  review  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  it  seems  clear  that 
many  of  the  goals  set  out  by  the  charter 
remain  unfulfilled.  Yet,  as  I  said  during 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  CMnmlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  last  year: 

Some  of  them  may  have  continued  valid- 
ity which  transcends  both  the  expectatlona 
and  the  performance  of  the  past." 

It  is  also  an  undeniable  fact  that  times 
change.  The  decade  of  the  1960's  is  be- 
hind us.  We  have  found  it  necessary,  as 
have  other  governments  in  the  hem- 
i«)here,  to  change  gears,  to  tailor  new 
ideas  and  methods  to  fit  changing  condi- 
tions, and  prepare  new  directions  for  the 
1970'8. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  charter  stated: 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress to  enlist  the  full  energies  of  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  the  American  repub- 
Ucs. . . ." 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  govemment- 
to-govemment  program  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  have  given  special  attention 
to  intrastructure  and  the  building  of 
development-oriented  institutions.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  too  few  of  us  are  cognizant 
of  the  peoples  effort  in  the  hemisphere  to 
help  attain  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Alliance, 
there  were  no  means  to  translate  the  In- 
terest of  private  citizens  and  groups,  who 
wanted  to  help,  into  active  participation 
and  commitment  to  development.  How- 
ever, in  1963,  the  organization  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  office  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  was  conceived,  developed 
and  implemented  by  James  H.  Boren. 
It  provided  the  vehicle  to  utilize  volun- 
tary citizen  interest  and  skills  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  program.  The  Partners  in  the  hem- 
isphere seek  to  provide  effective  re- 
sponse to  self-help  efforts  of  people 
working  on  small  but  Important  commu- 
nity development  projects. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  office  in 
AID  served  as  the  catalyst  in  bringing 
together  Partners  committees  in  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  By 
Jime  of  this  year,  when  the  Partners  of- 
fice was  closed.  40  U.S.  statewide  Part- 
ners committees  had  been  joined  with 
40  areas  in  18  Latin  American  and  Car- 
ibbean countries  in  partnership  arrange- 
ments, bringing  to  bear  volimtary  tech- 
nical skills  and  resources  on  numerous 
meaningful  local  projects.  The  key  to 
the  program  is  self-help  and  the  U.S. 
committees  respond  to  priority  activi- 
ties identified  and  imdertaken  by  their 
counterpart  committees  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  dollar  value  of  partnership 
projects  now  reaches  $15  million  and 
does  not  reflect  the  intangible  benefits  of 
thousands  of  personal  ties  and  people 
working  with  people. 

Leadership  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program  in  the  United  States  is 
now  lodged  in  the  National  Association 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  and  in 
the  hemisphere  by  the  Inter-American 
Confederation  of  the  Partners.  Private 
leadership  is  continuing  to  expand  citi- 
zen-to -citizen  activities  in  the  areas  of 
education,  public  health,  agriculture, 
cultural  exchange,  and  business.  The 
Partners  are  one  of  the  voluntary  groups 
responding  to  the  Peruvian  earthquake 
disaster.  They  are  coordinating  relief 
donations  from  nearly  all  40  UJS.  Part- 
ner committees  and  many  types  of  sup- 
plies from  counterpart  Latin  American 
partners. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  Inter- 
American  conference  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance,  held  in  Utah  in  1969.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  to  the  delegates 
noted  that — 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  exemplify  the 
beet  of  the  Hemisphere's  Joint  efforts.  Any 
working  Alliance  for  Progress  which  has  set 
challenging  goals  such  as  ours  must  be  a 
partnership  of  people  as  well  as  nations  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  are  In 
the  vanguard  of  volimtarlsm  In  the  Americas. 

Another  key  element  In  the  Partners 
program  Is  the  two-way  street  concept. 
Contributions  which  Latin  Americans 
make  to  the  United  States  in  culture  and 
language  are  encouraged.  The  Partners 
effort  helps  give  expression  to  President 
Kennedy's  remarks  in  announcing  plans 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  when  he 
said: 

We  Invite  our  friends  In  Latin  America  to 
contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  life  and  cul- 
ture In  the  United  States.  We  need  teachers 
of  your  literature  and  history  and  tradition, 
opportunities  for  our  young  people  to  study 
in  your  tmlverslUes,  access  to  your  music, 
your  art.  and  the  thought  of  your  great  phi- 
losophers. For  we  know  we  have  much  to 
learn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress anniversary  observance,  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  a  new  decade,  as  we  reflect 
and  take  stock  of  the  successes  and  dis- 
appointments of  the  old,  I  hope  that  an 
ever  greater  source  of  strwigth  in  the 
Americas  vrill  be  the  continued  efforts  of 
voluntary  groups,  like  the  Partners,  to 
work  together.  May  we  try,  in  the  days 
ahead,  to  imderstand  each  others  prc*- 
lems  and  shortcomings  and  strive 
through  cooperation  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose to  reach  new  goals  of  achievement 
and  progress  In  the  hemisphere. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  FAMINE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  exciting  event  has  occurred  in 
Washington  this  week— the  Third  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Food  Science  and 
Technology,  which  is  also  known  as 
SOS/70. 

This  conference  has  explored  in  detail 
the  problems  of  malnutrition  and  world 
hunger  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  In- 
ternational attention  focused  on  this 
problem  by  SOS/70  vrill  help  to  resolve 
what  could  l>ecome  a  disastrous  future 
for  the  world. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  American  Chemical 
Society   Journal   in   the   fight   against 
famine: 
The  FIGHT  Against  Fa  minx:    Hunoeb  Mat 

Ultimately  Ovtrridb  Pollution  as  World 

Crisis  Unless  Food  Scientists  and  Tech- 
nologists Redouble  Efforts 

Pollution  has  become  a  gut  Issue  of  our 
time,  but  we  wonder  If  famine  may  not  ulti- 
mately— ^perhaps  sooner  than  we  think — ^tum 
out  to  be  the  limiting  crisis  for  all  time.  In 
the  end.  poUuters  can  only  continue  to  pol- 
lute while  they've  got  food  in  their  belUes. 

This  week,  some  3000  scientists  from  50 
countries  will  come  to  Washington,  D.C,  to 
"create  a  plan  of  action."  The  occasion:  3rd 
International  Congress  of  Food  Science  and 
Technology.  Centered  on  the  "science  of  sur- 
vival," the  congress  calls  ItseU  SOS/70.  The 
message:  Present  rates  of  growth  of  food 
production  versus  population  spell  eventual 
disaster.  The  third  horseman,  balance  In 
hand,  astride  his  black  steed,  wUl  have  tram- 
pled out  life. 

■me  thesis  Is  unarguable,  If  SOS/70  statis- 
tics are  accepted.  By  the  year  2000.  world 
population  will  have  doubled  to  about  7  bil- 
lion, while  average  daUy  per  capita  supply  of 
calories  will  have  dropped  to  1350  compared 
to  the  required  minimum  of  2400 — at  present 
growth  rates.  The  cure;  more  food  or  fewer 
people.  SOS/70  Is  concentrating  on  the  for- 
mer. 

Just  whether  this  conference  will  produce 
anything  substantive  Is  problematic.  In- 
ternational conferences  can  tend  to  be  long 
on  talk  and  short  on  action.  Still,  any  cataly- 
tic effect  generated  by  the  meeting  should 
be  beneficial.  We've  allowed  ourselves  to  be- 
come smog-ridden  before  picking  up  the 
gauntlet  against  pollution.  Let's  hope  tbM 
we  can  begin  moving  note  against  future  food 
problems. 

Ptood  science  and  technology  and  their 
crucial  role  In  man's  survival  Is  yet  an- 
other example  of  how  science  can  be  a  bene- 
factor and  not  the  total  bite  noire  plctxired 
In  some  circles.  Chemists  and  chemical  en- 
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•^neers.  almost  needless  to  say.  will  man 
■  pivotal  positions  In  almost  every  area  of  food 
production  and  food  research — the  develop- 
ment of  high-yield  seed,  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, preservatives,  systems  of  food  fortl- 
acatkon  with  blgb-proteln  sources,  and  lo 
forth. 

Much  has  already  been  don«».  Agricultural 
productivity  In  the  developed  countries  has 
increased  so  fast  since  World  War  n  that 
surplus  rather  than  starvation  Is  the  prob- 
lem In  large  areas  of  the  globe.  Even  India, 
which  only  four  years  ago  seemingly  faced 
the  grim  specter  of  mass  famine  according 
to  then  exaggeratedly  gloomy  reports,  now 
enjoys  surplus.  This  kind  of  progress  must 
be  continued  and  amplified.  For  as  Dr.  Max 
Mllner,  UVICEF  senior  food  technologist, 
sa>-8:  "There  has  been  too  much  euphoria 
and  not  enough  research." 

Interestingly  enough,  in  the  U.S.  much, 
perhaps  most,  at  our  agricultural  research  Is 
now  done  by  private  Industry.  Peter  Drucker 
polnta  out  In  "The  Age  of  Discontinuity" 
that  the  Government  has  pretty  much 
moved  out  of  agricultural  research,  leaving 
the  field  of  private  enterprises — seed  com- 
panies, farm  Implement  manufacturers,  fer- 
tilizer makers,  and.  we  might  add.  Just  plain 
chemical  companies.  And  It  has  been  private 
companies,  through  their  expanded  sales 
and  service  organizations,  that  have  by  and 
large  moved  new  technology  to  the  farmer. 
They've  done  a  good  Job.  Such  a  good  Job, 
in  fact,  that  wed  like  to  see  them  continue 
to  plav  a  similar  role  internationally  In  the 
developing  countries.  The  Ideal  vehicle 
would  seem  to  be  the  multinational  com- 
pany which  has  demonstrated  Its  ability 
to  straddle  borders,  bringing  In  technology. 
management  concepts.  Jobs,  and  net  bene- 
fits to  the  local  people.  In  ways  that  gov- 
ernments and  International  organlzatlona 
seldom  match.  It  was  encouraging  to  see 
names  like  Abbott.  General  Poods,  ICI,  Mon- 
santo, Nestle,  and  Unilever  among  afflllations 
at  SO3/70. 


ADDRESS  TO  AMERICAN  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION  SESSION 
ON  CONSUMERISM 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  lossouKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  St.  Louis 
this  week  is  the  host  city  for  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  important  conventions 
we  have  entertained  in  our  city  for  many 
years,  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  of  many 
associated  or  related  organizations.  Gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  convention  com- 
mittee is  Attorney  John  H.  Lashley,  and 
I  believe  he  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
fine  manner  in  which  this  huge  conven- 
tion has  been  ntted  into  the  busy  life  of 
our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
convention  devoted  to  the  subject  of  con- 
sumerism. It  was  sponsored  by  the  sec- 
tion of  antitrust  law  of  the  ABA.  In  my 
talk,  I  discussed  the  problems  we  face  in 
the  Congress  in  trying  to  write  effective 
consumer  legislation,  and  called  upon 
members  of  the  legal  profession  to  volun- 
teer some  of  their  owti  individual  time 
and  effort  to  help  us  write  better  con- 
sumer laws.  As  I  pointed  out.  we  get  tre- 
mendous help  from  outstanding  legal 
talent  in  writing  our  laws  whenever  the 
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pubUc  interest  happens  to  coincide  with 
the  particular  legislative  interests  of  an 
important  cUent,  but  we  could  also  use 
more  of  tlie  disinterested  and  objective 
help  lawyers  can  give  us  when  they  are 
just  acting  on  their  own  behalf,  as  con- 
cerned citizens,  when  there  is  no  client 
interest  involved  one  way  or  the  other. 

As  an  example,  I  mentioned  in  my  re- 
marks some  of  the  discussions  and  de- 
velopments in  connection  with  the  fair 
credit  reporting  bill.  H.R.  16340,  now  be- 
fore my  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  among  both  business  and 
consumer  groups  in  the  status  of  this 
legislation,  as  indicated  by  the  many- 
calls  received  by  my  subcommittee  from 
congressional  oflBces,  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  speech 
at  the  American  Bar  Association  con- 
vention Tuesday,  as  follows: 
Address  by  Congsksswoican  Leonok  K.  Sm.- 

LrvAN,    Democrat,     or    St.     Loitis,    Mo., 

CHAIRIIAN.     SUBCOMICITTKX     ON     CONSUMER 

ArFAnis.  House  CoMMrrrEX  on  Banking 
AND  Ojrkenct,  at  American  Bah  Associa- 
tion Annual  Meetinc,  Section  or  Anti- 
trust Law  on  Consumerism.  Colont 
Motor  Hotel,  Clayton.  Mo.,  August  11. 
1970 

As  a  Representative  of  St.  Louis  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  participate  In  a  con- 
vention in  my  own  city  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  to  Join  in  welcoming 
you  to  the  Gateway  to  the  West.  But  when 
Mr.  Ira  Mlllsteln  first  approached  me  about 
appearing  on  this  panel,  at  a  meeting  we 
were  both  attending  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance,  it 
was  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  see  much  con- 
nection between  the  work  I  do  In  the  Con- 
gress on  consumer  issues  and  the  legal  In- 
terests the  members  of  this  audience  pursue 
as  members  of  the  anti-trust  bar. 

I  have  served  in  Congress  long  enough  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  concept  that 
the  tmti-trust  laws  help  the  consumer  by 
preventing  extremely  low  prices — that  Is.  pre- 
venting big  corporations  from  selling  sub- 
stantially below  cost,  even  though  most  of 
the  consumers  I  talk  to  or  hear  from  love 
the  idea  of  a  good  price  war  without  realiz- 
ing many  of  the  real  reasons  or  the  eventual 
consequ>.nces.  Furthermore,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, 1  have  had  some  exposure  to  the 
problems  created  not  only  for  consumers  but 
for  the  whole  economy  when  below-cost  sell- 
ing is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
off  competition  so  that  prices  can  then  go 
back  up  to  where  they  were  before  and  rise 
from  that  point  to  whatever  level  will  even- 
tually attract  new  competition.  But  I'm  sure 
you  didn't  ask  me  here  to  discuss  my  limited 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  antl-tnist  law. 

However,  it  then  occurred  to  me  that  some 
of  the  most  effective  legislation  ever  enacted 
in  the  consumer's  behalf  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  stemmed  from  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti-Tnist 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  first  under  the  late  Estes  Ke- 
fauver,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  hero 
to  most  of  you  but  was  certainly  one  of  the 
real  movers  and  shakers  of  the  consumer 
movement  in  this  country;  and  now  vmder 
Philip  Hart  of  Michigan  who  has  also  used 
the  mechanism  of  the  Antl-Tr\ist  Subcom- 
mittee with  great  skill  and  courage  to  ex- 
»  pose  conditions  which  called  for  corrective 
consumer  legislation.  So  the  work  of  anti- 
trust lawyers— at  least  some  of  them — has 
been  of  moniunental  Importance  to  all  con- 
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sumers.  And  that's  reason  enough  for  me  to 
be  here  because,  as  a  consumer-minded  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  believe  In  getting  my  legU- 
latlve  allies  wherever  I  can.  OrganlzaUonal 
names  and  specialized  fields  of  interest  no 
longer  scare  me  away  from  seeking  potential 
knowledgeable  and  influential  converts  to  my 
legislative  causes. 

rSDXRAL  RXSXRVE  BOARD'S  PERFORMANCE  AS 

A  "consumer  AGENCT" 

Along  those  lines,  I  have  been  plea.iantly 
surprised — amazed,  roaUy — to  find  that  one 
of  the  most  important  consumer  agencies  of 
the  United  States  government  Is  now,  of  aU 
places,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  The  members  of  that 
Board  hate  to  hear  me  say  it,  because  the 
last  thing  they  want  Js  any  more  responsibil- 
ity in  the  consumer  ileld,  but  I  have  been 
trying  to  give  them  some  more  consumer  re- 
sponsibUities  ever  since  they  did  such  a  mag- 
nificent Job  of  putting  together  Regulation 
Z  to  carry  out  the  Federal  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  of  1968. 

The  only  reason  In  the  world  the  Federal 
Reserve  ever  got  that  assignment  Is  that  for- 
mer Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois 
needed  a  Jurisdictional  hook  on  which  to 
hang  his  innovative  piece  of  legislation  back 
in  1960.  II  he  wrote  his  bill  to  give  the  regu- 
latory authority  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— as  everybody  urged  him  to  do,  and 
particularly  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
PTC — the  legislation  would  have  gone  not 
to  Senator  Douglas's  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  but  to  Senator  Magnuson's 
Committee  on  Commerce.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  U  certainly  no  graveyard 
for  consumer  bills,  but  It  was  Paul  Douglas 
who  not  only  devised  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  but,  through  his  marathon  hearings  over 
six  years,  convincingly  dramatized  the  need 
for  a  law  such  as  we  Just  have.  Out  of  such 
seeming  Irrelevancies  as  Committee  juris- 
diction sometimes  come  remarkable  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  results,  so  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  become.  In  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  top  consumer  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, at  least  in  one  field  where  we  forced 
them  to  take  such  Jurisdiction. 

Hence,  when  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  bill 
came  along — a  bill  I  call  the  "Good  Name" 
Protection  Act — It  also  placed  Jurisdiction 
for  drafting  and  IssiUng  regulations  In  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  you  never  heard  such 
loud  and  anguished  protests  from  any 
agency  over  the  prospects  of  getting  more 
powers  than  we  have  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  on  that  one.  I  am  surprised  that 
no  one  on  our  Committee  suggested  placing 
m  the  Federal  Reserve  the  proposed  powers 
to  regulate  prices,  wages,  salaries  and  rents 
under  the  House-passed  Defense  Protection 
Production  Act  Extension  bill  We  have  al- 
ready given  the  "Fed"  authority  to  regulate 
consixmer  credit  along  with  any  other  form 
of  credit,  If  the  President  should  decide  such, 
controls  are  needed. 

centralizing   CONSUMER   rUNCTIONS   OF 

governments 
Actually,  there  Is  no  clear-cut  line  of  de- 
marcation any  more  In  the  Executive  branch 
as  to  what  are  and  are  not  consumer  func- 
tions of  government.  When  Congressman  Ben 
Rosenthal  of  New  York,  who  served  with 
me  on  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  several  years  ago,  began  a  drive 
to  concentrate  all  of  the  major  consumer 
functions  of  government  Into  one  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Constimer  Affairs,  he  re- 
ported In  somewhat  horrified  tones  that  there 
were  In  the  neighborhood  of  33  different 
agencies  having  important  responsibilities  In 
the  consumer  area.  Instead  of  being  horri- 
fied by  that,  however.  I  felt  this  diversifica- 
tion and  division  of  authority  In  consumer 
programs  on  the  whole  to  be  a  good  thing, 
and  I  have  not  supported  the  Idea  of  a  cen- 
tralized Department  of  Consumer  Affairs.  I 
thmk  it  would  be  the  most  administratively 
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crippled  and  financially  starved  Department 
of  any  we  ever  had — for  all  the  lobbyists 
with  special  Interests  In  limiting  or  weaken- 
ing governmental  programs  to  aid  the  con- 
sumer would  undoubtedly  gang  up  to  under- 
mine the  agency  and  do  it  In.  Coordination 
of  consumer  programs  In  terms  of  policy 
and  purpose — yes,  I'm  for  that;  but  lumping 
diverse  operating  programs  together  In  one 
Department  where  their  only  relationship 
to  each  other  is  that  they  serve  consumers 
In  different  ways — no.  It's  too  easy  to  cut 
the  ground  out  from  under  the  poor  bu- 
reaucrat who  would  be  supposed  to  run  them 

all. 

As  B  result  of  similar  reservations  and 
doubts  expressed  by  such  consumer  people  as 
Ralph  Nader  and  Esther  Peterson,  and  others, 
the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  Idea  has 
now  been  shelved  In  favor  of  a  proposed 
sUtutory  office  In  the  White  House  and  an 
Independent  agency  which  would  go  to  bat 
for  the  consumer  before  other  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  regulatory  agencies,  which  are 
all.  now,  experiencing  the  hot  fire  of  con- 
sumer Impatience  and  resentments  over  their 
previous  imperviousness  to  the  consumer  as- 
pects of  their  decisions. 

The  consumer  is  on  the  move,  and,  happily, 
he  has  many  avenues  for  effective  action  In 
carrying  his  banners  of  reform.  This  Is  quite 
a  change  In  political  attitudes.  Some  of  us 
who  have  spent  years  In  the  lonely  wilder- 
ness of  consimier  legislation  are  now  finding, 
like  the  traffic  Jams  on  what  once  used  to  be 
farm  and  country  roads  but  are  now  eight - 
lane  throughways,  that  Uke-mlnded  legis- 
lators surround  us  on  every  side  and  are 
clamoring  to  travel  along  with  missions  into 
consumerland.  What  better  iUustration  could 
there  be  of  the  new  and  widespread  Interest 
m  consumerism  than  this  panel  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Bar   Association's   Anti-Trust   Section? 

difficulties    in    ENACTING    STRONG    CONSUMER 
LAWS 

There  are  literally  himdreds  of  consumer 
bills  pending  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
right  now— all  Intended  to  make  the  life  of 
the  average  person  a  little  or  a  lot  happier 
or  safer,  or  more  rewarding,  or  less  frustrat- 
ing. Most  of  those  blUs  wiU  not  pass,  not 
because  they  do  not  spell  out  worthwhile 
objectives  but  because  they  either  aren't 
workable  or  are  not  necessary.  Most  of  their 
objectives  can  be  achieved  by  cotu-ageous  ad- 
ministration of  existing  laws.  But  some  ne- 
glected consumer  bills  which  are  very  neces- 
sary have  been  blocked  for  years  because 
their  need  Is  not  yet  fully  recognized.  Even- 
tually, they  win  pass — and  I  am  thinking  now 
of  those  bills  which  affect  our  lives  and 
health  and  safety.  I  shudder,  however,  at 
what  might  happen  to  enough  people  to 
dramatize  the  need  for  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation I  have  been  Introducing  and  pushing 
since  1954—16  years— to  require  that  cos- 
metics, now  a  multl-bUUon-dollar-a-year  In- 
dustry, be  proved  safe  before  they  can  be 
offered  for  sale. 

Once  disaster  has  struck  by  accident  or 
carelessness  or  avariclousness  on  the  part  of 
a  few  fiy-by-nlghter«  or  even  big  corpora- 
tions In  this  field,  the  industry  Itself  will  be 
camping  In  the  corridors  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Office  Buildings  pleading  for  Immedi- 
ate passage  of  a  pre-testlng  law  in  order  to  try 
to  save  their  Indvistry  from  consumer  venge- 
ance. That  Is  what  happened  In  1938  when 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act — stymied 
for  years — suddenly  went  through;  but  first 
many  people  had  to  die  from  ellxer  of  sul- 
fanlUmlde.  many  women  were  blinded  by 
dangerous  eyelash  dyes,  many  children  were 
poisoned  by  adulterated  foods. 

I  mentioned  Senator  Kefauvcr's  monu- 
mental achievements  in  consimier  legislation. 
His  greatest  achievement,  the  1962  Drug 
Act — which  I  am  Immodest  enough  to  say 
came  largely  from  the  provisions  of  a  bill  of 
mine  first  Introduced  In  the  House  on  Janu- 
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arj-  31,  1961 — sped  to  enactment  only  after 
thousands  of  unfortunate  children  were  born 
abroad  without  limbs  because  their  mothers 
had  been  prescribed  or  given  a  sleeping  pill 
containing  the  seemingly  harmless  drug  thal- 
idomide. We  were  saved  only  by  a  hair's 
breadth  and  a  few  administrative  technlcaU- 
tles  and  deliberate  bureaucratic  delays  from 
having  the  same  fate  visited  on  American 
children. 

These  are  prices  which  are  too  high — far 
too  high — to  have  to  pay  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  people  of  this  country  from  prod- 
ucts which  kill  or  malm  or  destroy.  One  of 
your  other  speakers  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Arnold 
Elklnd,  chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety,  wlU  tell  you  more 
about  that  from  the  standpoint  of  bombs, 
booby-traps,  fiame-throwers,  guillotines,  poi- 
soned spears,  eye-gougers  and  body  crushers 
In  and  around  the  average  home. 

LAWYERS  "MOONUOHTINO"  FOR  THEMSELVES  AS 
CONSUMERS 

As  a  legislator  who  has  had  to  learn  by 
painstaking  bard  work  about  consumer  prob- 
lems, and  who  has  tried  to  be  painstakingly 
careful  In  devising  responsible  legislative  so- 
lutions for  them,  I  find  more  and  more  that 
I  need  help  from  professional  people  like 
you  who  probably  never  get  Involved  In  legis- 
lation outside  of  your  Immediate  fields.  When 
you  do  get  Involved,  It  U  tisually  In  behalf 
of  a  partlciilar  client.  In  addition,  I  want 
you  to  moonlight  a  little  for  yourselves — as 
consumers,  and  as  cltlsens.  So  Mr.  Mlllsteln 
didn't  have  to  twist  my  arm  too  hard  to  get 
me  to  come  here — we  have  no  quid  pro  quo 
between  us.  that  we  must  vote  In  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  to 
recommend  tighter  curbs  on  garnishment 
than  the  ones  we  provided  in  Title  in  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  or  for  the 
elimination  of  the  holder  In  due  course  doc- 
trine in  consumer  credit.  In  return  for  get- 
ting me  here.  His  and  your  Invitation  pro- 
vided me  with  a  forum  I  feel  can  be  valuable 
to  me.  In  purstilt  of  my  legislative  objectives 
In  behalf  of  consumers,  and  that's  "pay-ofT* 
enough,  at  the  moment,  at  least. 

In  moonlighting  for  yourselves  as  lawyers 
expert  In  the  mechanics  of  the  American 
economy  and  of  the  laws  affecting  com- 
merce, there  are  many  Instances.  I  am  sure, 
where  you  would  encounter  no  conflict  with 
your  client's  Interests  by  volunteering  some 
guidance  to  those  of  us  working  for  the 
common  Interest.  Unfortunately,  we  hear 
from  you— If  at  all — only  when  you  are  press- 
ing upon  us  some  little  twist  In  a  bill  to  help 
a  client  corporation  get  away  with  something 
or  get  away  from  something.  A  politician  Is 
the  last  person  In  the  world  to  appear  to 
criticize  someone  else's  manner  of  earning  a 
living,  but  when  you  earn  a  big  fee  for  get- 
ting a  special  provision  to  a  law,  or  defeating 
the  law  In  the  courts.  Is  this  quite  enough 
use  of  your  precious  legal  talents?  What 
about  your  kids  at  home?  What  are  you  do- 
ing generally  out  in  the  community  and  In 
Washington  to  help  make  their  environment 
a  bit  safer,  their  education  better,  their 
health  more  secure,  their  cars  less  likely  to 
kill  them,  their  future  more  promising  as 
citizens  of  a  mlxed-up  wortd?  Sure,  those 
are  among  my  legislative  responsibilities,  for 
which  I  get  paid.  But  how  well  I  can  do  my 
Job  In  serving  yo\ir  children's  causes  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  how  much  Informed 
but  disinterested  Information  I  can  get  In 
writing  the  laws — disinterested  In  terms  of 
Its  objectivity,  reliability,  straightforward- 
ness. 

THE   FAIR    CREnrr   REPORTDIC   BILL 

Right  now  I  am  deeply  Involved  In  trgXnz 
to  write  a  bill  which  will  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  In  the  Increasingly  com- 
puterized and  all-pervasive  field  of  consumer 
daU.  I  have  been  fending  off  Uwyers  right 
and  left  who  have  been  trying  to  give  me  a 
little  language  here,  a  proposed  amendment 
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there,  a  nudge  or  a  push  or  a  bard  shove  or 
a  political  scare  toward  the  kind  of  bill  which 
wUl  make  the  credit  reporting  Industry  happy 
to  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  government. 
Instead  of  by  a  variety  of  differing  state  laws 
of  varying  effectiveness.  What  started  out  as 
a  consumer  crusade  In  righteous  Indignation 
against  invasions  of  personal  privacy  and 
snooping  and  the  spreading  of  unverified  or 
malicious  gossip  Is  now  regarded  almost  uni- 
versally, by  the  Industry  to  be  regulated  as 
well  as  by  consumers,  as  a  necessary  new 
area  of  Federal  law. 

My  subcommittee  on  Consvuner  Affairs  of 
the  Pffriving  and  Currency  Committee  has 
been  struggling  with  the  details  of  proposed 
language  to  safeguard  the  consumer's  rights 
to  accuiracy  In  the  kind  of  Information  cir- 
culated about  him  by  firms  which  make  a 
business  of  compiling  and  selling  this  data 
lo  prospective  creditors.  Insurers  and  em- 
ployers. The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  by 
Senator  Proxmlre  which  attacks  this  prob- 
lem, but  the  Industry  was  so  pleased  with 
the  major  features  of  the  Senate  bill — and 
Its  assurance  of  immunity  to  the  credit  re- 
porting Industry  for  Its  own  mistakes  and 
negUgence  In  the  handling  of  personal  data — 
that  I  have  Introduced  a  much  broader  and 
tougher  bill  which  Is  now  the  object  of  bitter 
controversy. 

We  have  completed  our  hearings  but  not 
the  mark-up  of  the  legislation.  We  are  in  a 
fundamental  split  over  the  concept  of  en- 
forcement, which  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 
There  Is  not  too  much  disagreement  In  the 
Subcommittee  over  the  need  to  prohibit  un- 
fair credit  reporting  practices  and  to  provide 
access  by  the  Individual  to  find  out  the  kind 
of  information  which  Is  In  his  file.  The  big 
disagreement  is  over  whether  to  have  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  or  several  agencies,  look  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  credit  bureaus  and  en- 
force the  consumer  safeguards  through  ad- 
ministrative action  and  regulations,  or  try 
to  write  a  Uw  which  Is  presumably  so  clear 
and  imequlvocal  In  all  of  its  provisions  that 
everyone  knows  exactly  what  it  means;  then 
U  there  are  vlolaUons,  the  Individual  can 
go  to  court  and  sue.  To  me,  this  is  an  in- 
credible way  to  cast  a  consumer  protection 
statute.  But  It  Is  the  Industry's  primary  ob- 
jective on  this  legislation.  When  I  asked  what 
Federal  law  providing  benefits  or  rights  to 
an  Individual  depends  on  individual  lawsuits 
to  bring  relief  from  violations,  with  no  regu- 
lations Issued  by  any  administrative  agency, 
the  only  laws  anyone  could  cite  were  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Nobody  Issues  any  regulations 
under  those  laws,  I  was  told. 

RELIANCE    UPON    INDIVIDUAL    LAW   SUTTS   AS 
ENFORCEMZNT     METHOD 

Well,  Of  course,  a  lot  of  private  lawsuits 
are  filed  under  the  anti-trust  laws  but  I  am 
wondering  how  much  enforcement  there 
would  be  If  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
FTC  weren't  also  In  the  picture. 

Since  you  are  all  an ti -trust  lawyers,  per- 
haipi  you  can  tell  me  whether  the  anti-trust 
approach  of  individual  suits  against  viola- 
tions would  work  as  regards  the  accuracy  of 
your  own  file  in  the  credit  bureau,  let  alone 
that  of  some  moderate-Income  wage  earner 
whose  remedy  of  going  to  co\irt  to  protect  his 
good  name  Is  a  right  he  might  find  difficult 
to  exercise.  If  the  erroneous  and  damaging 
data  relates  to  his  character  or  reputation  or 
personal  affairs,  what  kind  of  skeletons 
might  he  feel  would  potir  out  of  his  closet 
in  open  court  In  trying  to  establish  that 
he  is  really  a  decent  fellow?  I'm  not  a 
lawyer,  and  I  don't  know  the  pitfalls  or 
consequences  of  thU  approach;  all  I  know  U 
that  the  credit  Investigation  Industry  ta 
pushing  It  as  the  quick  and  easy  solution, 
and  their  lawyers  are  handing  In  a  lot  of 
pieces  of  paper  with  amendments  In  legal  ter- 
minology written  on  them  foe  consideration 
In  our  executive  sessions. 

WeU.  we  arent  at  the  point  yet  in  our 
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deliberations  where  an;/  damage  bas  been 
done  by  these  self-serving  amendments  but 
weTe  approaching  the  final  Subcommittee 
mark-up  and  I  want  to  know  what  I'm  get- 
ting Into.  Some  lawyers,  along  with  some 
computer  engineers,  credit  experts,  and  other 
knowledgeable  people  acting  as  private  citi- 
zens Interested  in  an  effective  consumer 
statue,  rather  than  In  a  client  account  on 
this  matter,  have  been  of  great  help  to  us. 
Before  we  are  finished.  I  hojje  to  enlist  more 
such  help,  from  people  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  law  or  of  the  technology,  and  I'm 
sure  a  lot  of  you  could  write  Intelligently 
and  persuasively  to  your  own  congressmen 
on  the  fundamental  Issue  In  this  controversy 
on  the  question  of  enforcement. 

If  we  had  provided  for  no  regulations  and 
no  administrative  enforcement  for  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act.  I  am  wondering  what  chaos 
would  have  struck  the  consumer  credit  and 
real  estate  credit  fields  on  July  1.  1969,  when 
that  law  took  effect.  The  Federal  Reserve, 
which,  as  I  said,  did  such  an  outstanding  Job 
In  writing  RegulaUon  Z.  Issued  the  regula- 
tion m  draft  form  many  months  before  July 
1,  following  more  than  a  year  of  study  and 
consultation  and  the  aid  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, but  even  so  It  was  Immediately  called 
upon  to  Issue  numerous  specialized  Inter- 
pretations, advisory  opinions,  and  also  some 
basic  amendments  because  the  Industries 
affected  needed  guidance.  Many  of  them 
also  needed  reassurance  that  a  conscientious 
attempt  to  comply  with  the  new  law  would 
not  subject  them  to  severe  penalties  for  In- 
nocent errors  In  Interpreting  the  vetatute. 

The  only  reason  I  can  Imagine  for  the 
credit  reporting  Industry's  reluctance  to  have 
such  supervision  and  assistance  available  In 
complying  with  a  Pair  Credit  Reporting  bill 
Is  that  the  case-by-case  determination  of 
what  the  law  means  could  take  years  for 
adjudication;  the  average  person  would 
shrink  from  Instituting  lawsuits;  and  we 
would  have  a  law  with  lots  of  requirements 
but  no  enforcement.  Is  that  an  unfair  assess- 
ment? The  lawyers  for  the  Industry  affected 
claim  my  assessment  Is  unfair.  How  do 
other  lawyers.  Interested  In  this  as  private 
citizens,  feel  about  It?  Ralph  Nader,  I  might 
add,  is  at  least  one  lawyer  who  agrees  with 
me  on  this  point.  I  hope  many  of  you  do  too, 
and  will,  as  I  said,  give  your  views  on  It  to 
your  Congressmen,  as  well  as  to  me. 
OBJXcnvi:,   BisnjnautsxKD   advicx   nxkoko   bt 

LBGISLATOKS 

After  all.  you  have  a  big  stake  in  this,  too, 
as  does  everyone  who  uses  credit  cards,  buys 
a  home,  applies  for  insurance,  etc.,  and  can 
be  the  victim  of  seemingly  Incorrectable 
computer  goofs,  or  somebody's  gossip,  or  an 
Investigator's  laziness. 

In  all  of  the  consumer  Issues  which  con- 
front tis  If  we  can  get  experts  In  every  field 
to  do  the  kind  of  moonlighting  I  have  asked 
you  to  do.  and  do  It  in  the  interest  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  own  families  and  thus  In 
the  public  Interest,  too,  all  of  our  lives  will 
be  the  more  secure  for  It.  Not  every  legisla- 
tive Issue  Involves  your  own  clients — work 
for  them  all  you  like  on  whatever  cause  or 
Issue  your  services  are  enlisted  professionally, 
but  work  for  yourselves  also,  and  for  the  rest 
of  us  part  of  the  time.  too.  on  consumer  legal 
iMues.  partlcTilarly  when  this  presents  you 
with  no  client  conflict  of  interest  problem. 

I  once  told  the  American  Chemists  Asso- 
ciation how  a  chemist  had  interested  me  in 
doing  something  about  the  use  of  continuous 
vapor  strips  as  Insecticides,  which  have  Just 
been  outlawed  for  tise  around  food.  My  first 
result  was  to  require  the  manufacturers  to 
place  a  warning  on  the  label  that  when  these 
products  were  used  around  food,  the  food 
had  to  be  covered.  This  was  significant,  be- 
cause up  to  then  the  v^)or  strips  had  been 
widely  promoted  for  use  In  conmierclal  kitch- 
ens on  the  claim  that  food  did  not  have  to 
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be  covered  In  their  presence,  whereas  the 
^rays  could  be  marketed  only  »-lth  a  warn- 
ing to  cover  all  food  first.  The  theory  was 
that  the  continuous  strips  repelled  the  In- 
sects and  kept  them  away.  The  fact  was  that. 
Just  as  In  the  case  of  the  sprr.ys,  the  dead 
Insects  could  easily  fall  Into  the  food.  Since 
then,  the  strips  have  been  shown  to  be  poten- 
tially dangerous  by  reason  of  the  poisons 
they  give  off.  But  at  the  Ume  I  got  Into  this, 
they  were  considered  relatively  harmless. 
The  chemist  who  enlisted  my  Interest  hap- 
pened to  manufacture  sprays.  He  gave  me 
facts — true  honest  facts — but  primarily  be- 
cause of  a  competitive  battle  In  which  he 
was  engaged.  We  are  always  getting  that  kind 
of  lead.  In  telling  this  incident  to  the  chemi- 
cal association,  I  pointed  out  that  what  I 
also  wanted  was  advice  on  chemical  dangers 
based  not  on  one's  own  business  problems, 
but  on  what  the  public  safety  required.  Sim- 
ilarly, what  I'd  like  to  have  more  of,  from 
more  lawyers,  is  disinterested  advice  based 
on  what  you  know  as  lawyers  rather  than 
Just  what  you  need  to  have  done  to  help  a 
client.  We  can  always  expect  to  hear  from 
top  legal  talent  on  what  to  do  In  the  public 
interest  when  It  happens  to  coincide  with  the 
client's  Interests.  How  about  the  rest  of  the 
Ume? 

OTTTMODED    STATT    LAWS    WHICH    TRAP 
POOR    CONSCMERS 

During  hearings  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance  In  June  on  prac- 
tices used  in  collecting  disputed  consumer 
debts,  Mr.  Mlllsteln  and  our  Chairman,  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Braucher  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  took  the  brunt  of  numerous  protests 
of  mine  about  how  the  legal  profession  as  a 
profession  seems  to  stand  aside  and  permit 
some  of  the  Intolerably  cruel  practices  to 
operate  In  this  field  of  debt  collection  under 
default  Judgments  obtained  by  lawyers  work- 
ing for  sleazy  clients  cheating  low  Income 
families.  I  wasnt  blaming  Mr.  Mlllsteln  and 
Professor  Braucher,  although  it  sounded 
several  time  as  If  I  was  Implying  every  law- 
yer Is  a  crook,  or  the  tool  of  crooks.  God  for- 
bid any  one  should  ever  think  that.  My  hus- 
band was  a  lawyer,  and  a  good  one.  I  admire 
your  profession.  He  loved  It. 

But  I  think  aU  of  you — all  of  you — 
whether  In  anti-trust  or  space  law  or  Inter- 
national law  or  whatever — should  be  ashamed 
as  lawyers  to  have  laws  in  effect  In  your 
states  which  reward  lawyers  for  standing  In 
small  claims  court  or  a  similar  court  all 
morning  obtaining  default  Judgments  for 
debts  which  may  never  be  owed,  so  that  the 
Judgments  can  be  used  to  hound  the  poor 
people  who  may  not  owe  them  but  must  pay 
them  nevertheless,  and  whose  wages  are  gar- 
nlsheed  to  the  point  where  they  are  unem- 
ployable. All  right— I'm  a  poUtlclan.  You 
might  ask  bow  can  I  tolerate  political  chi- 
canery without  doing  something  about  It. 
But  the  difference  Is  that  we  have  laws  to 
catch  the  political  crook  and  punish  blm, 
and  If  exposed,  he  can't  be  elected.  But  In- 
stead of  eliminating  the  laws  which  use  the 
courts  to  harass  poor  people  in  behalf  of 
crooked  creditors,  you  shrug  It  off  and  say 
that  you  don't  practice  that  kind  of  law. 
Those  who  do  practice  It  say  their  oath  re- 
quires them  to  serve  their  clients  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  under  the  laws  as  they  exist. 
Well,  then,  let's  absolve  the  default-Judg- 
ment practitioners  from  the  humiliation  of 
invoking  bad  laws  for  bad  people,  by  elim- 
inating bad  credit  laws.  Consumer  credit  Is 
now  so  all-pervasive  In  our  economy  that 
every  good  man  or  woman  trained  In  the  law 
has  an  obligation.  It  seems  to  me,  to  force 
a  change  In  those  laws.  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Mlllsteln  and  Professor  Braucher  took  the 
brunt  of  my  anti-lawyer  comments  at  our 
recent  hearing,  and  that  wasn't  fair  because 
they  both  are  serving  unselfishly  in  an  im- 
portant assignment  directed  at  doing  some- 
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thing  affirmative  about  these  problems.  Are 
you?  Or  win  you?  I  hope  so.  Don't  leave  It  up 
to  the  brand  new  lawyers.  Idealistic  as  many 
of  them  are.  You've  got  the  skills  they're  Just 
starting  to  learn. 
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SERVICES  MERITING  SPECIAL 
HONOR 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
"bureaucrat"  frequently  is  used  as  an 
epithet  to  describe  Government  officials 
who  are  considered  insensitive,  insincere, 
or  incompetent.  I  and  my  fellow  Members 
know  there  are  many  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  who  do  not  fit  this  nega- 
tive stereotype.  We  know  there  are  many 
dedicated,  intelligent,  sensitive  men  and 
women  who  serve  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try exceedingly  well  as  able,  hardwork- 
ing, imaginative,  honest  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  One  such  individ- 
ual, a  native  of  Utah  and  a  resident  of 
Virginia  for  many  years,  retired  July  24, 
1970,  after  37  years  of  Federal  service, 
the  past  20  of  it  with  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  In  recognition  of  the 
extraordinary  dedication  and  skill  which 
Mr.  Benjamin  Alden  Lilly  white  gave  to 
his  varied  and  complex  duties  with  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  recently  awarded  him  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award,  the  highest 
honor  bestowed  on  employees  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  can  appreciate  the 
services  which  Mr.  Lillywhite  rendered  to 
the  children  and  citizens  of  the  Nation, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  he  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  statement  follows: 

Service  Meritino  Special  Honor 

Mr.  Benjamin  Alden  LlUywhlte  was  award- 
ed the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare primarily  In  recognition  of  his  nearly  30 
years  of  extraordinary  leadership  In  develop- 
ing. Implementing,  and  administering  Fed- 
eral programs  which  have  improved  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  educational  services  for 
an  aggregate  of  60  million  public  school  chil- 
dren, Including  the  formulation  of  national 
policies  which  have  made  possible  the  dra- 
matic expansion  of  Federal  financial  support 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  dur- 
ing the  past  decade. 

Mr.  Lillywhite  developed  and  guided  na- 
tional education  programs  and  policies  with- 
in the  American  tradition  of  local  direction, 
Bute  responsibility,  and  Federal  support 
without  control — and  skillfully  maintained 
the  sensittve  balance  among  these  three  levels 
of  government,  avoiding  interference  or  dis- 
ruptive conflict  with  the  legal  and  customary 
State  and  local  responslbUitles.  The  com- 
plexity of  this  task  Is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  assistance  programs  for 
which  Mr.  Lillywhite  had  major  responsibU- 
Ity  are  governed  by  approximately  22,000 
public  school  districts,   60  legislatures  and 


education  agencies,  6  education  agencies  In 
national  Jurisdictions  outside  the  States,  and 
major  administrative  units  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Defense  which 
offer  educational  services  to  Indian  children 
on  reservations  and  to  military  dependents. 
Federal  relations  with  these  units  require 
recognition  of  and  response  to  intricate  and 
often  subtle  legal  and  political  Interaction 
and  differing  modes  of  operation. 

During  and  since  the  years  of  World  War  n, 
Mr.  Lillywhite  worked  to  ensure  the  local 
availability  of  educational  services  for  more 
than  1  million  children  of  American  mUitary 
personnel  and  4  mUlion  children  of  other  U.8. 
Government  personnel  stationed  In  every 
part  of  the  Nation  and  remote  territories.  He 
helped  determine  educational  needs  and  im- 
plement solutions  to  many  of  the  problems 
created  by  vast  and  rapid  population  shifts 
during  the  war  and  post-war  periods,  thus  in- 
suring educational  services  which  otherwise 
woiUd  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  children  of  defense  workers  and 
Goverrunent  personnel.  Largely  in  recogni- 
tion of  these  contributions,  Mr.  Lillywblte's 
advice  and  assistance  were  sought  by  Con- 
gress In  1950  when  legislation  became  neces- 
sary to  rationalize,  systematize,  and  equalize 
the  diverse  and  limited  measures  of  Federal 
education  assistance  and  administer  them 
uniformly  in  hundreds  of  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  result  was  the 
1950  enactment  of  two  new  laws:  Public  Law 
81-«74  to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  maintenance  and  operation  of  local 
educational  programs  In  communities  heavily 
Impacted  by  Federal  activity,  and  Public  Law 
81-816,  which  provided  Federal  assistance  In 
the  construction  of  school  facilities  in  simi- 
lar locales.  That  the  basic  principles  em- 
bodied in  these  two  acts  have  received  sus- 
tained bipartisan  Congressional  support 
I  throughout  the  two  ensuing  decades  is  evl- 

X  dence   of  the  knowledge,   forethought,  and 

3  careful  consideration  given  to  their  develop- 

X  ment  by  Mr.  UUywhite  in  his  role  as  advisor 

and  confidante  to  the  Congressional.  Execu- 
tive, and  legal  authorities  involved.  Broad 
principles  designed  to  maintain  and  Increase 
local  support  for  public  education  were  In- 
corporated Into  these  laws  and  most  of  the 
subsequent  Federal  programs  of  assistance  to 
public  education. 

In  late  1950,  Mr.  Lillywhite  was  named  to 
administer  the  Impact  aid  laws,  a  position 
he  held  through  fiscal  year  1967.  Whenever 
modifications  of  Pi.  81-816  and  PL  81-874 
have  been  considered  during  the  20  years 
since  their  enactment.  Congressional  and 
Executive  officials  and  agencies  have  relied 
upon  Mr.  Llllywhite's  exceptional  under- 
standing of  the  two  laws.  Recognizing  his  de- 
tailed knowledge  coupled  with  sound  Judg- 
ment and  honesty,  these  policymakers  re- 
peatedly have  sought  his  views  and  opin- 
ions His  detailed  and  continuing  analysis  of 
administrative  policies  and  procedures  have 
suggested  substantial  changes  which  gradu- 
ally have  reduced  both  the  clerical  burden 
placed  on  local  grantees  and  the  need  for 
additional  Federal  administrative  personnel, 
despite  an  increase  in  participation  from 
1,172  school  districts  enrolling  439,000  Fed- 
erally-connected children  in  fiscal  year  1951 
to  approximately  4,600  districts  enrolling 
more  than  2.5  million  Federally-connected 
children  today.  Participating  districts  in  fis- 
cal year  1969  enrolled  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  all  children  attending  public  schooU 
in  the  United  States. 

Within  the  past  three  years,  changes  for 
which  Mr.  LlUywhlte  was  largely  responsible 
have  cut  the  local  workload  for  participating 
districts  to  approximately  half  what  it  for- 
merly was. 

While  administering  Public  Laws  81-815 
and  81-874,  Mr.  LlUywhlte  carried  special  re- 
sponsibility for  assistance  to  Dade  County, 
Florida,  for  the  education  of  Cuban  refu- 
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gees.  He  recommended  the  granting  of  funds 
for  the  education  of  some  19,000  Cuban  ref- 
ugee children  In  the  pubUc  schools,  for  fi- 
nancing necessary  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation programs  for  26,000  adult  refugees, 
and  for  afterschool  and  summer  recreation 
program  for  the  Cuban  refugee  children. 
While  credit  for  the  recognized  success  of 
the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  belongs  prlncl- 
paUy  to  the  people  of  Miami  and  to  the 
refugees  themselves.  Mr.  LUlywhlte's  vision 
and  guidance  were  Important  catalysts.  The 
effect  of  his  activities  has  extended  beyond 
thU  particular  program,  by  hastening  the 
progress  of  resettlement  and  employment  of 
the  refugees  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mr.  LlUywhlte  also  provided  outstanding 
leadership  to  another  significant  phase  of  the 
school  assistance  programs  by  Improving  ed- 
ucational services  to  Indian  children.  For 
example,  new  school  faculties  were  provided 
for  some  40.000  Indian  pupils  in  a  number  of 
school  projects.  These  special  projects  and 
others  designed  to  maintain  and  expand  edu- 
cational services  for  Indian  pupils  involved 
particularly  complex  and  sensitive  adminis- 
trative skills  which  Mr.  LlUywhlte  demon- 
strated in  providing  assistance  under  the 
laws  and  coordinating  their  Implementation 
with  other  Federal  agencies. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  19608.  Mr. 
Lillywhite  was  largely  responsible  for  im- 
plementation of  a  Departmental  policy 
which  established  desegregated  education  fa- 
cilities for  the  first  time  for  7.300  children 
at  eight  large  military  bases,  thus  becoming 
deeply  Involved  In  one  of  the  highly  vola- 
tile social  problems  of  the  past  decade  to  the 
time  when  the  momentum  of  legislation 
and  events  involved  many  of  his  colleagues 
within  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  De- 
partment In  similar  concerns.  His  experi- 
ence during  that  period  has  proved  to  be 
of  exceptional  value  and  assistance  during 
more  recent  school  desegregation  efforts 

After  the  inception  of  Public  Laws  81-874 
and  81-816.  Mr.  LUlywhlte  fostered  local. 
State,  and  Federal  understanding  of  the 
laws  and  their  administration  through  ex- 
tensive and  successful  efforts  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  those  Congres- 
sional. Federal  executive.  State,  and  local 
officials  most  intimately  concerned  with 
these  assistance  programs.  Largely  liecause 
Mr.  LlUywhite's  dedication  exceeded  what 
would  normaUy  be  expected,  there  have  been 
few  serious  complaints  based  on  local  mis- 
understanding and  only  rare  and  usually 
minor  financial  audit  exceptions  to  the  use 
of  approximately  $5  billion  in  Federal  funds 
diu-lng  the  20- year  Ufe  of  the  programs. 

Scrupulous  loyalty  to  the  principle  that 
policymakers  have  not  only  the  responsibility 
but  the  right  to  determine  policy,  and  that 
administrators  are  responsible  for  making 
those  policies  function  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively has  enabled  Mr  Lillywhite  to  guide 
poller  formulation  without  becoming  so 
deeply  committed  to  his  own  occasionaUy 
differing  views  that  effective  administration 
of  the  program  would  be  Impaired.  Legisla- 
tive and  administrative  policies  which  Mr. 
LUlywhlte  may  have  opposed  In  their  forma- 
tive stages  have  been  administered  with  the 
same  skill  and  commitment  as  policies  which 
he  Initiated  and  recommended.  His  cordial 
relations  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
hundreds  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials 
and  his  knowledge  of  their  views  and  the 
laws  and  policies  governing  their  actions 
have  been  of  exceptional  value,  both  In  his 
admlnlBtratlve  activities  and  In  the  larger 
interest  of  Federal-State-local  relations.  His 
counsel  to  top  officials  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  legislative  committees, 
and  other  government  agencies  not  only 
facilitated  legislative  and  administrative 
processes  on  many  occasions,  but  also  helped 
these  officials  anticipate  and  thereby  forestall 
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the  kinds  of  crises  which  arise  when  deci- 
sions are  made  in  the  absence  of  fuU  knowl- 
edge and  consideration  of  all  the  factors. 

Since  August  of  1967,  Mr.  LlUywhlte  has 
served  In  the  various  capacities  of  Acting 
Deputy.  Deputy,  and  Acting  Associate  Com- 
missioner for  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  occupying  the  latter 
position  Just  prior  to  his  retirement  and 
during  an  earlier  interregnum  between  the 
departure  and  arrival  of  Associate  Commis- 
sioners. Most  recently,  as  Acting  Associate 
Commissioner,  he  has  guided  the  implemen- 
tation of  an  extensive  data  collection  and 
evaluation  system  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  Bureau's  involvement  and  par- 
ticipation In  several  departmental  task  force 
study  groups.  In  his  regular  capacity  as  Dep- 
uty, he  was  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
Bureau  and  Office  of  Education  policy  and 
the  coordination  of  intra-Bureau  operations. 
Division  Directors  conferred  with  Mr.  Lilly- 
white  on  all  operational  problems  and  ques- 
tions which  required  Bureau  assistance,  guid- 
ance, and  Interpretation.  In  his  dally  admin- 
istration of  approximately  24  assistance  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  400  Bureau  personnel, 
he  demonstrated  his  ability  to  meet  urgent 
problems  In  a  timely  manner  and  to  opera- 
tionally and  administratively  apply  the  agen- 
cy's policies  both  to  Internal  administration 
and  to  program  management. 

His  understanding  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  educational  problems  of  minority  groups, 
as  weU  as  hU  famlUarlty  with  the  needs  of 
the  children  of  migrant  workers  and  Mexi- 
can Americans  has  been  invaluable  to  the 
Bureau  In  focusing  Its  priorities  on  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  He  la 
keenly  aware  and  concerned  about  the  In- 
tensely personal  effects  of  large-scale  bureau- 
cratic actions  regarding  these  children.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  children's  needs  In  giiid- 
Ing  development  of  program  policies  which 
wlU  affect  the  educational  services  they 
receive 

While  contributing  to  the  legislative  and 
administrative  development  of  many  of  the 
Bureau's  programs,  he  continued  to  welcome 
new  Ideas  and  was  most  creative  in  trans- 
lating concepts  and  generalized  ideas  Into 
administrative  and  program  policies.  A  recent 
example  of  this  occurred  when  he  moved  the 
concept  of  educational  accountability  for 
student  learning  from  an  ideal  Into  pilot  and 
demonstration  programs.  He  accomplished 
this  by  working  with  staff  members  and 
State  officials  to  prepare  regulations,  guide- 
lines, and  practical  and  workable  poUcies  for 
introducing  the  concept  Into  practice 
through  the  blUngual  education  and  drop- 
out prevention  programs  administered  by 
the  Bureau  but  operated  by  local  education 
agencies. 

Throughout  his  years  of  government  serv- 
ice, Mr.  LUlywhlte's  work  was  distinguished 
by  the  excellence  of  his  performance  and  his 
sklU  m  establishing  and  maintaining  good 
relations  with  colleagues  and  an  abiding 
concern  for  the  quality  of  education  which 
children  receive.  His  personal  and  InteUectual 
integrity  are  weU  known.  His  Judgment  U 
luxlversaUy  respected  by  educators,  legislators 
and  administrators  from  local  school  officials 
to  members  of  Congress.  He  has  unusually 
extensive  contacts  throughout  the  Nation 
and  maintains  friendly  professional  relation- 
ships with  personnel  in  field  offices,  the 
States,  State  and  local  school  districts,  and 
educational  organizations.  He  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  participate  in  educators'  con- 
ferences, special  task  force  studies  on  educa- 
tional and  social  needs,  and  studies  for  spe- 
cial congressional  committees.  At  the  same 
time,  he  won  the  loyalty  and  respect  of  hU 
co-admlnlstrators.  the  Bureau  staff  and  field 
representatives.  He  Is  widely  admired  fM-  his 
sound  educational  philosophy,  his  mature 
balance   of   Judgment,   his   famlUarlty   and 
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concern  with  the  problems  of  public  policy, 
his  crusading  spirit  In  conlrontlng  them, 
and  his  personal  and  professional  Integrity. 
The  cltaUon  reads:  B.  Alden  UUywhlte  Is 
hereby  awarded  this  certificate  of  distin- 
guished service  for  outstanding  leadership  In 
the  Office  of  Education  toward  meeting  the 
challenge  of  our  expanded  Federal  commit- 
ment to  the  educational  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's children  and  youth. 


ON  THE  INVASION  OP 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or  CALirOKXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
AugTist  21  may  not  as  yet  be  remembered 
by  many  as  a  significant  date,  any  fol- 
lower of  world  affairs  must  be  aware  that 
this  date  marks  a  tragic  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eastern  Europe.  On  this  date,  2 
years  ago.  the  Russian  army  invaded  the 
country  of  Czechoslovakia  in  flagrant  vi- 
olation of  territorial  integrity  and  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  While  our 
immediate  reaction  and  that  of  many 
other  countries  throughout  the  world  was 
one  of  outrage  and  condemnation  of  the 
Russian  action,  the  incursion  implies 
even  graver  consequences  for  peaceful  in- 
ternational relations. 

Whereas  a  thaw  in  the  cold  war  had 
been  perceptible  in  recent  years,  the 
Soviet  invasion  was  a  tragic  reversal  of 
the  progress  which  had  seemed  apparent. 
The  efforts  to  improve  relations  between 
the  East  and  West  were  seemingly  com- 
ing to  fruition.  Thus,  there  could  have 
been  no  stronger  soiu-ce  of  disillusion- 
ment for  those  hoping  for  rapproche- 
ment than  the  Soviet  Union's  disregard 
for  the  sovereign  rights  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  nations  of  the  world  who 
yearned  for  peaceful  coexistence  were 
compelled  to  reevaluate  their  opinion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sincerity  In 
striving  for  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ments with  the  West.  As  a  result 
of  the  Soviet  action.  Western  Gov- 
ernments became  more  wary  in  their 
dealings  with  Moscow,  and  justifiably  so. 
Moderation  replaced  liberalization  in  our 
policies  toward  the  Soviet  Government. 

In  the  weeks  prior  to  the  invasion,  the 
movement  led  by  Alexander  Dubcek  sug- 
gested that  the  Soviet  Union  wsis  adopt- 
ing a  more  lenient  policy  toward  its  satel- 
lite countries.  This  apparent  moderation 
on  the  part  of  Moscow  gave  hope  to  many 
that  peaceful  coexistence  could  become 
a  reality.  But  this  positive  trend  was 
halted  by  the  blatant  squelching  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  signs  of  independence 
and  freedom  of  thought  which  were 
emerging  in  Czechoslovakia.  A  glaring 
discrepancy  became  visible  when  the  So- 
viet Union  discarded  its  expressed  b^ef 
In  the  cause  of  national  liberation  and 
gave  priority  to  its  own  narrow  self- 
interests.  The  earnest  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Czechs  for  reform  was  not  found 
to  be  compatible  with  Soviet  goals,  and« 
their  ruthless  crushing  of  the  movement 
evoked  not  only  contempt  for  the  Rus- 
sians but  a  reawakened  sense  in  the  rest 
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of  the  world  of  the  vulnerability  of  a 
nascent  democracy. 

Today,  in  1970.  we  are  again  striving 
for  a  policy  which  will  lead  to  a  greater 
understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  working  toward  establishing  con- 
currence on  principles  involving  the 
rights  of  countries  and  their  peoples. 
However,  I  believe  we  must  be  honest  in 
saying  that,  were  the  Soviet  Union  to 
demonstrate  again  a  lack  of  respect  for 
the  sovereign  rights  of  nations  around 
the  world,  we  would  be  forced  to  recon- 
sider our  policy.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to  suggest,  in  action  or  word,  that  it 
places  its  national  goals  above  those  of 
peace,  then  the  establishment  of  world 
harmony  will  be  impeded,  and  the 
chances  for  a  lasting  detente  between  our 
Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  seri- 
ously diminished. 


August  H,  1970 


BENTSEN  VEERS  LEFT  IN  SEARCH 
OF  VOTES 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  G.  ROBERT 
WATKINS 


HON.  CHALIWERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1970 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  in- 
tended to  participate  in  the  special  order 
paying  tribute  to  Bob  Watkins  taken 
yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  GooDLiNG).  As  frequently 
happens  in  this  business,  a  constituent 
problem  came  up  and  before  it  could  be 
resolved,  the  House  had  adjomed.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  the 
opportunity  of  this  forum  to  pay  tribute 
publicly  to  this  fine  person.  I  told  him 
once  that  he  reminded  me  of  my  own 
father,  who  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age. 

Bob  Watkins  was  a  high  school  "put 
out."  as  he  used  to  say  of  himself.  He 
worked  hard,  loved  life,  and  died  with 
his  boots  on.  He  is,  I  fear,  a  vanishing 
breed  of  American. 

Bob  Watkins  is  a  classic  example  of 
the  American  dream  becoming  a  reality 
for  those  with  courage,  persistence,  and 
willingness  to  work.  Much  has  been  said 
of  his  early  beginning  and  his  rise  to  be- 
come the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
transportation  companies  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  be  a  success  story  in 
and  of  itself. 

His  friends  persuaded  him  to  enter 
public  life,  and  his  exemplary  service 
can  be  seen  by  all  accounts  as  a  sheriff, 
county  commissioner,  a  State  senator, 
and  a  Member  of  Congress.  In  other 
words,  whenever  he  undertook  a  venture, 
he  rose  to  the  top. 

He  also  rose  to  the  top  as  a  person. 
His  extraordinary  sense  of  humor  inter- 
spersed his  serious,  conscientious  nature 
so  that  he  was  a  person  who  was  natural- 
ly liked  by  everyone 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  meet, 
know,  and  break  bread  frequently,  with 
this  fine  man.  I  feel  a  profound  sense  of 
loss  which  words  cannot  adequately  ex- 
press. I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  loved  ones.  It  is  some  con- 
ciliation to  those  near  Bob  that  this 
country  is  a  better  place  because  he  lived 
here. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  bene- 
lit  of  those  who  may  not  receive  the  pub- 
lication, it  is  interesting  to  note  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  August  15,  1970, 
issue  of  Human  Events  under  the  title: 
"Bentsen  Veers  Left  in  Search  of  Votes." 
It  is  indeed  bewildering,  and  will  serve  as 
a  warning  to  Texas  voters,  that  Demo- 
cratic senatorial  candidate  Lloyd  Bentsen 
should  have  defeated  his  opponent  in  the 
senatorial  primary  while  campaigning 
under  the  conservative  banner,  but  now 
abandons  those  principles  in  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  broaden  his  political  base,  un- 
mindful of  those  who  were  lured  into  be- 
lieving him  in  the  first  instance. 

Changing  the  spots  on  the  leopard  is 
not  unknown  to  politics,  but  those  who 
have  risked  such  expediency  have  come 
to  know  that  it  does  not  inspire  voter 
trust  and  confidence.  The  article  follows: 
Bentsen  Veers  Lett  in  Search  or  Votes 

Former  Congressman  Lloyd  Bentsen,  who 
ran  as  a  staunch  conservative  In  defeating 
liberal  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  In  Texas' 
Democratic  senatorial  primary,  has  changed 
his  tune.  Bentsen,  who  faces  Republican 
Congressman  George  Bush  this  fall,  Is  going 
all  out  to  woo  Texas  liberals,  speclflcaUy  the 
724,000  Democrats  who  supported  Yarbor- 
ough in  the  primary. 

The  Texas  Observer,  a  liberal  Journal 
which  views  Bentsen  as  a  cynical  opportu- 
nist, reports  that  the  former  conservative  is 
criss-crossing  the  state,  hitting  the  same 
theme  over  and  over:  "Can  Texas  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  dlsunlfled  party?  Can  we  afford 
to  lose  a  major  Democratic  seat  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate?" 

The  Observer  notes  that  Bentsen  who 
'raved  against  Yarborough's  alleged  position 
on  school  busing,  riots  and  prayer,"  now 
demonstrates  sudden  concern  for  Democratic 
solidarity,  for  an  end  to  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
for  huge  federal  spending  for  education  and 
welfare — an  "about-face  on  all  the  things 
which  Bentsen  spots  called  'un-Texan'  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago." 

Bentsen's  cynicism  was  first  evidenced  in 
the  primary,  says  Observer  edltor-at-large 
Bin  Hamilton.  On  the  one  hand.  Bentsen 
blanketed  the  state  with  radio  and  television 
commercials  that  "literally  shouted  on  the 
evils  of  'busing.' "  and  linked  Yarborough  to 
the  liberal  Northern  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bentsen  distributed  in 
Negro  neighborhoods  a  si>eclal  newspaper  en- 
titled "People's  Voice."  Designed  to  look  like 
a  normal  paper,  the  "People's  Voice"  attacked 
Yarborough  for  a  1956  statement  In  which 
he  allegedly  opposed  "forced  integration" 
and  for  bis  coolness  toward  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. 

Bentsen  Is  quoted — but  only  in  the  Negro 
ghetto — as  saying,  "If  we  would  have  had 
the  earlier  support  of  Yarborough,  we  prob- 
ably would  have  won  the  presidency  (for 
Humphrey)." 

Most  cynical  of  all  was  Bentsen's  attempt 
to  link  himself  with  black  heroes.  On  the 
front  page  of  his  "People's  Voice,"  under  the 
headline  of  "People  To  Be  Proud  of,"  were 
photographs  of  four  men: 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  slain  leader  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  murdered 
President  long  identified  with  the  civil  rights 
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cause.  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  se- 
cured the  passage  of  two  monumental  civil 
rights  bills— and  Lloyd  Bentsen.  candidate 
for  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

The  Bentsen  ploy  failed  miserably.  Yar- 
borough carried  black  precincts  overwhelm- 
ingly— probably  because  Negro  voters  saw 
the  same  hard-line  TV  commercials  that 
Bentsen  was  aiming  at  Texas  whites. 

Though  Bentsen  Is  now  playing  up  to  the 
liberals,  he  had  not  yet  won  an  endorsement 
from  Yarborough,  whom  he  clobbered  In  the 
primaries.  At  the  recent  fund-raising  dinner 
for  Yarborovigh  In  Houston,  former  President 
Johnson,  Lt.  Gov.  Ben  Barnes  and  several 
lesser  polltlcos  were  all  harmonious  and 
tmlty-mlnded  In  their  praise  of  Yarborough. 
But  when  Yarborough  took  to  the  podium, 
he  unleashed  a  harsh  attack  against  Bentsen 
and  his  tactics,  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
Johnson  and  the  Bentsen  forces.  So  angry  is 
Yarborough  with  Bentsen,  in  fact,  that  he 
has  recently  taken  to  praising  Bush  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 


DISTORTION  OP  GUN  LEGISLATION 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


OF   OREGON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
months  have  unfortunately  brought  an 
increasing  tendency  toward  radicalism  at 
both  ends  of  the  political  spectrum,  a 
trend  that  can  only  serve  to  imdermlne 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

I  sun  particularly  concerned  about  the 
techniques  of  the  new  radlcsds,  who  too 
often  employ  distortion  and  half-truths 
to  construct  their  issues. 

As  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Herald  and 
News,  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  in  my  dis- 
trict points  out,  a  developing  issue  in  this 
area  concerns  gun  control  regulations. 
Many  people  feel  that  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  which  I  supported.  Is  basically  in- 
tended to  legislate  gim  control.  This  act 
has  been  seized  upon  as  an  example  of 
gim  control  legislation,  but,  in  fact,  of  the 
11  titles  of  the  act,  only  one  title  that  Is 
operative,  title  vn,  limits  the  sale,  pos- 
session or  transportation  of  firearms  by 
felons,  dishonorably  discharged  veterans, 
mental  incompetents,  aliens  illegally  in 
the  coimtry,  and  former  citizens  who  re- 
noimced  their  citizenship. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  are  essential 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  in  the  Nation  and  are  ob- 
viously not  intended  to  impose  restraints 
on  the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to 
own  and  bear  arms  for  sports,  hobby,  and 
self-defense. 

No  one  is  more  opposed  than  I  am 
to  any  legislation  that  would  abuse  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  bear 
arms.  I  helped  lead  the  successful  fight 
earlier  in  this  Congress  to  repeal  the 
recordkeeping  features  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  dealing  with  several 
types  of  sporting  gim  ammunition.  I  have 
also  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
exempt  .22-caliber  cartridges  from  the 
registration  laws,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  as- 
sured me  that  the  committee  will  move 
to  take  up  the  bill  at  the  earliest  date. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  my  judgment,  the  answer  to  crimes 
committed  with  guns  is  stricter  penalties 
for  ciiminals  not  undue  restrictions  on 
law-abiding  citizens.  This  has  been  my 
position  since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1957, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  my  position 
while  I  am  in  Congress. 

I  hope  that  future  reference  to  the  bill 
and  its  inherent  gun  control  legislation 
will  be  based  on  the  facts  of  the  bill 
rather  than  some  vague  suspicions. 

The  article  follows : 

It  Is  Not  Gun  Controls 

It  seems  that  there  are  some  people  in 
Klamath  County  who  still  think  that  "Htle  1, 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  for  1969  is  a  road  to  gun  control. 

They  stlU  refer  to  the  so-called  Appendix 
B,  a  few  pages  of  typewritten  paragraphs,  as 
the  foot  In  the  door  to  gun  control. 

The  Herald  and  News  investigated  Appen- 
dix B.  It  vras  confirmed  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities that  Appendix  B  Is  not  a  legal 
docvmient,  but  a  collection  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  President's  CoimcU  on  Crime, 
which  were  turned  down  by  Congress. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  we  re- 
ceived a  letter  signed  by  Richard  L.  Levine, 
executive  assistant  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Washington,  D.C.,  UJ3.A.  It  was  dated 
April  1,1970. 

"Title  One  consists  of  six  p&rta  num- 
bered from  Section  101  through  601.  Iltle 
One  has  no  appendix,"  was  Levine's  answer. 

We  have  pointed  this  out  before  and  will 
do  so  again  until  some  people  start  looking 
at  the  facts  and  not  at  what  they  would  like 
to  see. 
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Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  and  it  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  law  calls  for  regu- 
lar full  scale  Inspections  which  are  not  being 
made,  and  tragedy  has  already  taken  place 
because  of  their  lack.  Dr.  DuBridge  and  the 
entire  Administration  must  be  made  to  rec- 
ognize th4t  production  no  longer  can  b« 
pushed  at  the  expense  of  mine  worker  life, 
health  and  limb,"  Boyle  said. 


WHAT  DOES  DR.  DUBRIDGE  MEAN? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

or  wxsT  TixoimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA1TVB8 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America  issued 

a  press  release  which  I  respectfully  bring 

to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 

House: 

UMWA  Press  Release 

W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  president,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  today  caUed  for  a  pub- 
lic explanation  by  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  top  science  advisor,  of  state- 
ments attrtbued  to  him  by  the  July  1970 
issue  of  Government  Executive  Magazine. 

Boyle  added  that  If  the  statements  ap- 
pearing in  the  magazine  "mean  what  they 
appear  to  say"  DxiBrldge  believes  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  is  unfairly 
and  unreallstlcally  enforced,  and  Is  quoted 
as  saying  that  "the  sudden  enforcement  at 
this  critical  time  has  substantially  decreased 
coal  production  capacity"  which  could  cause 
a  fuel  shortage. 

"I  wonder  what  enforcement  Dr.  DuBridge 
Is  talking  about.  There  has  been  loss  of  pro- 
duction in  the  mines  because  of  protest 
against  lack  of  enforcement.  Fuel  shortages 
can  best  be  averted  by  moving  without  delay 
to  enforce  the  law,  by  setting  meaningful 
time  limits  upon  procurement  and  installa- 
tion of  equipment  and  by  insisting  upon 
maximum  possible  enforcement  now."  Boyle 
said. 

The  UMW  president  pointed  out  tbat  he 
has  charged  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
with  "footdragglng"  on  enforcement,  and 
added  that  It  now  appears  that  this  attitude 
also  prevails  among  President  Nixon's  top 
advisors. 

"President  Nixon  signed  the  Federal  Coal 


TERRI  TRIGG  CHOSEN  MISS  BLACK 
NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW   JCBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  lovely  Miss 
Terri  Trigg  of  Newark  was  i-ecently  se- 
lected as  Miss  Black  New  Jersey  in  a 
statewide  pageant. 

'  The  beauty  queen,  a  junior  at  Trenton 
State  College,  has  also  been  named 
Jerseyan  of  the  Week  by  the  Newark 
Star  Ledger.  This  is  a  well  deserved  honor 
for  this  beautiful  and  talented  young 
lady. 

The  Star-Ledger  article  follows: 

State's  Black  BBAtrrr  Qtteen:  Coed  Is  Part 
or  the  Times  .  .  .  and  in  Tune 

(By  Curt  Davis  and  Charles  Q.  Flnley) 

Dazzling  Ida  Teresa  (Terrl)  Trigg  of  New- 
ark, the  19-year-old  new  Miss  Black  New 
Jersey,  is  the  "Typical  American  Girl"  grown 
up — a  thinker  tuned  in  on  the  stirring  708. 

"I  think  America  would  be  In  good  shape  if 
the  white  race  and  the  minority  groups 
•topped  puUlng  in  opposite  directions  and 
tried  to  get  together,"  she  said. 

With  charm,  grace  and  startling  insight, 
she  dlscused  subjects  ranging  trom  chUdren 
In  the  ghetto  to  miniskirts. 

"Happiness  is  my  mala  goal  in  life — suc- 
cess through  self  determination — and  I  dont 
mean  financial  success,"  she  said.  "I  caU 
being  a  good  teacher  of  children  being  suc- 
cessful." 

She  plans  on  getting  married  "one  day" 
and  raising  a  family  "because  that's  part  of 
happiness." 

Terri  hadnt  expected  to  win  and  dldnt 
enter  the  contest  with  that  as  her  aim. 

"I  knew  it  would  be  a  rewarding  experience 
working  with  the  other  girls,"  she  said. 
"The  night  I  won  It  was  a  complete  shock. 
Just  like  the  time  I  was  elected  student  coun- 
cil president  at  Clinton  Place  Junior  High 
School  when  I  was  13.  This  was  a  bit  more 
fantastic  but  I  suppose  that  earlier  triumph 
meant  Just  as  much  to  me  at  a  younger  age." 

Shell  enter  the  contest  for  the  national 
crown  with  much  the  same  attitude — "I'm 
going  to  do  the  beet  I  can  because  I  r^re- 
sent  the  entire  state  but  it  wont  reaUy  mat- 
ter to  me  whether  I  win  or  lose.  What  mat- 
ters is  that  someone  wanted  me  to  be  there." 

Miss  Black  New  Jersey  likes  to  think  for 
herself.  She  does  not  identify  totally  with 
any  one  faction  of  the  black  movement  but 
rather  takes  a  little  from  each  one  and 
forms  her  own  opinion. 

Her  philosophy  of  life? 

"Striving  to  be  better  each  day,  but  not 
Just  for  that  one  day.  If  you  improve  your- 
self for  Just  one  day,  and  become  the  old 
self  the  next,  that  benefits  no  one." 

"I  believe  in  co-existence,"  she  said.  "We 
cannot  segregate  ourselves  because  a  solely 
black  country  or  a  solely  white  country 
won't  work  out.  Of  aH  the  political  or  racial 
figures  of  the  past  decade.  Martin  Luther 
King  stands  out  for  me." 

A  graduate  of  Weequahlc  High  School  In 
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Newark,  she  will  begin  her  Junior  year  ma- 
joring in  elementary  education  at  Trenton 
State  in  the  faU.  She  wants  to  teach  grades 
six  through  nine. 

Her  mother,  Dorothy,  and  her  rather, 
Raleigh,  foreman  of  the  board  of  education's 
painting  crew  in  Newark,  were  both  pleased 
and  shocked  at  the  sudden  turn  In  events. 
■We  were  conditioned  for  losing  grace- 
fully." the  beauty  queen's  mother  said.  "I 
can't  think  of  anything  that  would  surprise 
me  now  ever." 

Terrls  sister.  Mrs.  Irts  Coleman,  28.  also 
came  in  for  some  of  the  shock  treatment— 
"I  was  shocked  to  see  my  UtUe  baby  sister 
turn  out  to  be  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  I've  always  called  her  'kid,' 
but  I  guess  I'll  have  to  stop  that  now." 
Terrls  main  Interest  In  life  is  children. 
"Children  today  grow  up  much  faster  than 
years  ago  and  they  learn  too  many  of  the 
wroni?  things  at  such  a  young  age.  This  Is 
true  particularly  In  the  ghetto  areas  where 
much  too  much  responsibility  is  placed  on 
shoulders  that  shouldn't  have  to  bear  such 
burdens  until  much  later  in  life.  Many  of 
them  go  out  into  the  streets  because  they 
don't  have  the  love  they  need  at  home. 

•On  Sunday  afternoons  children  can't  even 
go  to  the  movies  anymore.  I  think  there 
should  be  more  family  pictiu-es.  The  young 
people  would  like  them  and  It  would  be 
good  for  them. 

"And  vou  know,  there's  quite  a  bit  of  vio- 
lence on  televUlon  and  it's  not  aU  after  10 
pjn.  Many  chUdren  are  exposed  to  It  and  I 
don't  think  that's  good  at  all.  There  should 
be  more  educational  programs  on  televUlon 
for  other  than  pre-school  children." 

How  does  she  feel  about  long-hairs  and 
hippies? 

"I  can't  see  anything  wrong  with  young 
men  wearing  long  hair.  Jesus  Christ  did  and 
so  did  the  father  of  our  country. 

"In  the  hippie  movement,  they  are  Just 
trying  to  express  themselves  but  I  wouldn't 
take  part  in  it.  I'd  say  they  are  a  bit  confused 
themselves." 
Mini-skirts? 

"I  like  mini-skirts.  I  think  they  are  here 
to  stay  because  they  have  satisfied  the  ma- 
jority of  American  women." 

Terri  likes  to  model,  likes  to  bowl  and  con- 
siders herself  a  typical  American  girl.  She 
"loves  animals  because  they  need  somebody 
to  help  them."  She  ha«  a  CJoUle-Shepherd 
named  Jacoby  which  she  received  on  her  12th 
birthday. 

Terri  likes  rock  'n  roll  but  she  doesn't  like 
"hard  rock." 

"Hard  rock — the  psychedelic  kind.  Is  hard 
on  the  ears.  I  also  like  the  blues." 

She  became  thoughtful  when  the  genera- 
tion gap  was  brought  up. 

"I  suppose  teenagers  are  always  aware  of  a 
generation  gap  and  I'm  no  exception,"  she 
said  after  a  long  pause.  "Youth's  values  have 
changed  so  much  in  the  past  decade  I  sup- 
pose that  seems  to  make  It  more  pronounced." 
How  about  the  campus  unrest  across  the 
nation? 

"I  go  along  with  the  on-campus  unrest  be- 
cause the  standards  today  at  the  colleges  and 
the  vmlversities  are  not  attuned  to  the  needs 
of  the  students  today.  Those  standards  were 
set  many  years  ago. 

"I  think  the  violence  is  provoked  at  times 
so  the  student  can  be  caught  In  the  wrong. 
But  at  other  times  the  student  Is  In  the 
wrong  in  the  flrat  place." 

And  the  riots  in  the  streets  of  the  big 
cities? 

"Its  a  shame  that  any  race  of  people  has 
to  resort  to  such  means  to  get  their  com- 
ments heard  by  the  government.  The  fact 
that  the  government  has  turned  a  deaf  ear 
for  so  long  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  these  riots. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  last  week's  state-wide  pageant,  Terri 
was  congratulated  by  her  good  friend  Newark 
Mayor  Keimeth  A.  Olbson. 

"I've  known  him  for  years,"  she  said,  "since 
I  went  to  school  with  his  daughter  Cheryl. 
Under  his  leadership  I  see  a  great  deal  in 
store  for  Newark.  The  city  has  a  chance  for 
great  improvement." 
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BLUE-COLLAR  STRATEGY 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  August  14, 1970 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
words  "silent  majority"  have  become  an 
integral   part   of   our   vocabulary — ^but 
have  never  really  taken  on  substance. 

Late  last  June  a  White  House  panel 
reported  on  the  70  million  people  in  blue- 
collar  families  who  earn  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000  per  year.  The  major  conclu- 
sion of  this  report  is  that  these  people 
are  not  much  better  off  than  they  were 
10  or  15  years  ago.  In  fact,  they  are  anx- 
ious about  their  future  and  frustrated 
with  the  lack  of  interest  expressed  by  the 
Government  in  their  problems. 

Peter  Schrag  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Blue-Collar  Strategy"  in  the  July  25, 
1970,  issue  of  Saturday  Review  has  dis- 
cussed this  report. 

Schrag  states  that  the  report  "de- 
scribes people  in  this  bracket  as  trapped 
by  inflation,  limited  earning  capacity,  in- 
adequate education,  regressive  State  and 
local  taxes,  poor  recreational  facilities,  a 
lack  of  child-care  facilities,  and  a  gen- 
eral social  bias  against  people  who  work 
with  their  hands." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  about  time  we  started 
remembering  these  forgotten  Americans 
in  substance  rather  than  words.  It  is  time 
we  listened  to  them.  Mr.  Schrag's  edi- 
torial makes  a  start.  I,  therefore.  Insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Blue-Collar  Stbatecy 
The  "forgotten  man,"  the  "silent  major- 
ity", and  the  "lower  middle  class"  have  by 
now  become  cliches  of  American  political  dis- 
course. Supporters  of  the  Vietnam  War  In- 
voke the  name  of  the  silent  majority  in  Its 
defense:  radicals  of  the  Left  see  a  potential 
Fascist  under  every  hardhat;  and  writers 
who  once  described  every  American  working- 
man  as  affluent  now  regard  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  membership  In  the  legions  of  repres- 
sion and  reaction.  Like  all  generalizations, 
each  of  these  descriptions  falls  short  of  ac- 
curacy and  suggests  a  situation  that  is  far 
more  complex  and.  conceivably,  more  ex- 
plosive. 

Late  m  June,  a  White  House  panel  sub- 
mitted what  was  described  as  "a  confidential 
study"  dealing  with  one  large  segment  of 
that  silent  majority,  the  approximately 
seventy  million  people  in  blue-collar  families 
who  live  on  Incomes  of  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000  a  year.  What  is  most  significant  In 
the  report  Is  not  the  economic  data  nor  the 
observation  that  neglect  of  working  Ameri- 
cans is  politically  dangerous,  but  the  fact 
that  the  administration  is  Interested  in  the 
problem.  The  document  describes  people  In 
this  bracket  as  trapped  by  Inflation,  limited 
earning  capacity.  Inadequate  education, 
regressive  state  and  local  taxes,  poor  recrea- 
tional faculties,  a  lack  of  child-care  faclU- 


tlee,  and  a  general  social  bias  against  people 
who  work  with  their  hands.  Most,  although 
not  all,  are  white;  many  did  not  complete 
high  school.  "To  a  considerable  extent,"  the 
report  says,  "they  feel  like  'forgotten  peo- 
ple'— those  for  whom  the  government  and 
the  society  have  limited.  If  any,  direct  con- 
cern and  little  visible  action." 

The  panel  that  prepared  the  report  was 
headed  by  George  P.  Shultz,  who  was  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  until  he  assumed  new  duties 
as  the  administration's  Director  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  Included  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell,  OEO  Director  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  and  Presidential  assistants  John 
Ehrllchman  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan. 
It  was  written  by  Jerome  M.  Rosow,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Policy,  Evaluation  and 
Research. 

Commissioned  by  the  President  last  sum- 
mer, the  report  may  be  more  significant  for 
what  It  omits  than  for  what  it  Includes.  Al- 
though It  recommends  certain  general  meas- 
ures to  help  workers  upgrade  their  Jobs  and 
to  find  better  Jobs,  as  well  as  increased  tax 
relief  for  child  care,  publicity  to  Improve 
"the  status  of  blue-collar  work,"  and  other 
steps,  many  of  them  vague,  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  overall  climate  of  divislveness  and 
limited  hope  that  now  afflicts  the  country. 
The  administration's  appeals  to  "good  Amer- 
icans" and  the  silent  majority  have  been  di- 
rected not  to  hope  but  to  frustration  and 
anger,  to  people  who  resent  long  hair  and 
protest,  who  fear  students  and  blacks  and 
who  are  told,  again  and  again,  that  expendi- 
tures for  war  are  necessities  while  domestic 
problems — medical  care  poverty,  and  Im- 
proved education,  transportation,  and  recrea- 
tion— must  be  postponed  in  the  cause 
against  inflation.  The  politics  of  the  so-called 
Southern  strategy  Is  presumably  directed  to 
the  racial  attitudes  on  which  people  Ilka 
George  C.  Wallace  are  said  to  thrive;  It  is 
rarely  suggested,  however,  that  Wallace's 
^peal  also  contains  a  strong  dose  of  Pop- 
ulism directed  to  the  economic  frustrations 
of  the  forgotten  seventy  million.  A  substan- 
tial number  of  the  blue-collar  people  who 
voted  for  Wallace  In  1968  had  been  sup- 
porters of  Robert  P.  Kennedy  before  his 
death.  In  some  way,  both  men  spoke  to  their 
needs  and  beliefs.  Scratch  a  bigot  and  you 
may  find  a  democrat. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  blue-collar  re- 
port— and  it  has  been  raised  before — Is 
whether  the  administration  will  speak  to 
the  causes  of  blue-collar  tension  and  anxiety, 
or  whether  It  will  try  to  use  that  tension 
and  anxiety  against  dissent  and  social  re- 
form. Will  it  try  to  lead  all  Americans  to 
an  understanding  that  they  can  make  com- 
mon cause  against  war,  hunger,  dead-end 
Jobs,  Inadequate  schools,  and  Improper  med- 
ical care?  Or  will  it  continue  to  foster  the 
impression  that  the  nation's  problems  are 
caused  by  the  dissenters  themselves? 

The  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  nation's 
current  economic  problems — mounting  Infla- 
tion on  one  hand,  and  growing  unemploy- 
ment on  the  other — affect  Americans  of  all 
classes  and  of  every  conceivable  background, 
and  the  Inaccurate  notion  that  there  Is  some 
sort  of  natural  alliance  on  Vietnam  between 
the  President  and  the  hardhats  can  lead 
only  to  more  hopelessness  and  more  violence. 
The  President  commissioned  the  study  of 
blue-collar  workers;  its  recommendations — 
which  fall  to  mention  the  war  or  the  gen- 
eral mood  of  the  nation — are  plainly  in- 
adequate. But  any  perceptive  reader  of  that 
study,  or  of  other  expressions  of  blue-collar 
discontent,  cannot  fall  to  understand  that 
only  a  redirection  of  national  objectives,  and 
a  change  of  national  mood,  can  begin  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  the  American  worker — 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  whose  problems 
be  shares. 


August  lU,  1970 


DOES  ANYONE  CARE? 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
Americans  who  are  demonstrative,  others 
who  are  silent,  and  some  who  speak 
softly  but  with  impact.  In  the  latter  cat- 
egory is  Sp4c.  Steven  Ohde.  whose  "let- 
ter to  the  editor"  is  submitted  here: 
Does  Anyone  Cabe? 

To  THE  Editob: 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  wanting 
to  write  this  letter,  but  time  Is  at  a  premium 
over  here  and  haven't  been  able  to  devote 
enough  time  to  construct  my  thoughts  and 
put  them  down  on  paper. 

Ever  since  I  arrived  In  Vietnam  I  have 
subscribed  to  The  Gazette  and  I  find  It  very 
Informative  as  to  what  Is  going  on  back  in 
the  world.  I  am  especially  Interested  In  the 
general  attitude  of  the  public  In  the 
Midwest.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  read  about 
the  campus  disruptions  In  Iowa.  I  never 
thought  this  kind  of  incident  would  reach 
Iowa,  but  I  know  differently  now. 

I  have  been  In  Vietnam  for  almost  five 
months.  I  am  a  supply  clerk  for  this  com- 
pany and  therefore  I  am  not  out  In  the 
brush  looking  for  "Charlie".  But  during 
these  past  five  months  I  have  seen  much  and 
experienced  much  to  know  a  little  more 
about  the  Vietnam  war  than  many  of  the 
average  campus  protesters  or  congressional 
experts.  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
friends  and  family  asking  my  personal  opin- 
ion of  what  Is  going  on  over  here  and  If  we 
are  doing  the  right  thing.  I  can  not  answer 
this  question,  because  only  God  knows  and 
history  may  show  If  we  are  right  or  wrong. 

Many  of  the  letters  I  have  received  show 
concern  over  the  expansion  of  the  war  Into 
Cambodia.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much 
is  reported  In  the  papers,  but  I  am  sure  of 
one  thing,  and  that  Is  that  the  penetration 
Into  Cambodia  was  one  of  the  wisest  moves 
yet  in  this  war. 

Por  the  short  time  our  troops  have  been 
In  Cambodia,  they  have  uncovered  enough 
food  and  weapons  caches  to  put  the  enemy 
In  a  world  of  hurt  for  supplies.  It  Is  true 
we  lost  quite  a  few  men  during  these  op- 
erations, but  there  Is  no  telling  how  many 
lives  would  have  been  lost  if  these  suppUes 
were  used  by  the  enemy. 

These  same  letters  ask  me  If  I  think  It  Is 
wise  for  us  to  pull  out  of  this  war  com- 
pletely. Again  this  U  a  hard  question  to 
answer.  Let  us  face  that  fact  that  there 
Isn't  a  young  man  over  here  who  wouldn't 
rather  be  home  with  his  family  and  loved 
ones  than  be  over  here. 

But  I  don't  believe  that  we  should  pull  out 
now  after  we  have  paid  such  a  great  price  al- 
ready. I  think  Abraham  Lincoln  put  it  real 
well  m  his  Gettysburg  address  when  he 
stated,  "that  we  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain."  To  puU 
out  now  would  be  like  telling  a  famUy  who 
lost  a  son  over  here  that  we  don't  really  care. 

This  brings  me  to  the  main  point  of  this 
letter.  One  of  the  bardesit  thlngfs  to  over- 
come while  serving  here  is  the  thought  that 
nobody  really  cares  what  we  are  doing  over 
here.  Whether  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
here  In  Vietnam  or  not  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
Wrong  or  right,  the  majority  <tf  the  troops 
over  here  feel  that  the  people  should  back 
us  no  m«tter  what  the  cost. 

There  are  many  people  who  will  disagree 
with  me  strongly,  Including  veterans  of  this 
war.  It  is  very  disheartening  to  keep  read- 
ing of  all  this  opposition  to  the  war  and 
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very  little  being  said  about  the  people  who 
back  the  troops  over  here. 

I  know  this  might  seem  like  a  very  old 
subject  and  usually  causes  quite  an  uproar 
whenever  Vietnam  Is  discussed.  But  I  Just 
sit  and  wonder  if  anybody  back  In  the  world 
really  cares  what  we  are  doing  over  here.  I 
know  this  Isnt  very  well  written,  but  If  you 
could  find  space  I  would  like  you  to  print 
this  In  your  paper.  If  anyone  wants  to  reply 
to  this,  should  It  be  printed,  I  wUl  try  and 
answer  all  letters,  whether  they  agree  with 
me  or  not. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  this.  The  good 
Lord  willing,  I  will  be  home  In  336  days  and 
I  will  be  proud  to  say  that  I  served  my 
country  so  that  our  country  can  still  be  the 
land  of  the  free. 


RSVP— SOUTH    CAROLINIANS    SUP- 
PORT AMERICAN  FIGHTING  MEN 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years,  the  citizens  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  and  other  South  Carolina 
communities  have  given  of  their  time 
and  money  to  provide  visible  support  for 
American  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  Un- 
der the  dynamic  leadership  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  of  our  State, 
a  program  entitled  RSVP— rally  support 
for  Vietnam  persormel — is  acting  as  a 
liaison  between  the  American  forces  and 
the  folks  back  home. 

Under  the  RSVP  program,  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  have  been  provided 
with  much  needed  personal  items  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  pacification  pro- 
gnram,  items  as  large  as  tractors  have 
been  given  to  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. If  RSVP  had  a  motto,  it  would  have 
to  be  "We  care  about  others." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  enclose  a  few  letters  from 
the  fighting  men  who  are  benefiting 
from  RSVP.  These  letters  are  addressed 
to  Mr.  Reuben  Grauer,  who  Is  doing  a 
fantastic  Job  as  chairman  of  RSVP. 
They  are  as  follows: 

As  newly  appointed  executive  officer  of  the 
2a7th  Assault  Battalion  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  gratitude  to  you  and  all  the 
wonderful  people  who  have  so  kindly  taken 
the  time  and  energy  to  send  my  battalion 
these  shipments.  I  would  like  to  extend  the 
thanks  of  everyone  here. 

The  month  of  May  was  a  busy  one  for  us. 
As  you  have  surely  recMl.  the  First  Team  Is 
in  Cambodia.  Most  of  the  planning  and  the 
Initial  lifts  into  Cambodia  were  made  by  your 
adopted  battalion.  We  have  since  won  a  Val- 
orous Unit  Award  and  have  been  recom- 
mended for  a  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 
Since  you  are  an  honorary  member  of  the 
battalion  we  thought  you  might  like  a  copy 
of  your  orders  for  valor.  The  battalion  has 
been  flying  more  hours  than  ever  before.  Last 
month  was  a  record  month  for  our  battalion 
and  for  the  11th  Group  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  We've  been  busy. 

This  month  we  have  received  books  from 
Mr.  Joaq>h  Russ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Warr  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Lesesne  Jr.,  candy  and  snacks 
from  Mr.  Jasper  Rawl  and  Mr.  Johnson,  also 
soap  from  Mr.  Gelger  and  assorted  goodies 
from  Mr.  Ivan  Miller.  Please  thank  these 
people  for  us  for  their  contributions. 
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Januabt  22.  1970. 
Dear  Sni:  Received  your  RSVP  package  to- 
day and  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
you  via  this  letter.  It  was  very  much  i^>pre- 
clated  and  It's  good  to  know  that  there  are 
still  many  good  and  dedicated  Americans 
who  believe  in  our  efforts  here  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam. 

Well,  I  must  close,  but  again,  thanks  for 
the  package.  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Ragin, 
First  Lieutenant  USMC. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  cigars.  They 
should  last  until  I  return  home.  It's  nice 
to  know  that  some  people  back  In  the  States 
care. 

Words  cannot  express  the  good  you  and 
your  people  are  doing  for  our  fighting  men. 
They  continually  read  about  the  uprisings 
In  the  States  with  regard  to  war.  It  is  peo- 
ple like  you  and  your  organization  that  keep 
us  going  notwithstanding.  It  Is  oiu-  duty. 


A  MEMORIAL  DAY  PRAYER 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF   FLOimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, Dennis  Stewart  of  Sanford,  Fla.. 
annoimcing  his  intention  of  organizing 
a  group  of  people,  children  and  adults, 
concerned  with  the  future  of  America 
with  a  specific  goal  of  working  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  communism  through- 
out the  United  States.  With  the  letter, 
Dennis  enclosed  a  poem  by  Ella  B.  Dan- 
iel entitled:  "A  Memorial  Day  Prayer." 
The  poem  portrays  in  old-fashioned  pa- 
triotic simplicity  a  deep  love  of  God  and 
country.  The  poem  follows: 

A  Memorial  Dat  Pbatzb 

(By  ElU  B.  Daniel) 

Ood  bless  all  the  soldiers  on  land  or  on  sea. 

Who  fight  for  freedom  for  you  and  for  me. 

Who  left  home  and  loved  ones,  when  duty 

did  call. 
To  protect  flag  and  country  and  give  of  their 

all. 
To  keep  our  land  free   from   turmoil  and 

strife. 
Where  we,  without  fear,  can  lead  a  good  life. 
The  soldiers,   the   saUors  and   the   men  In 

the  air. 
Each  have  a  Job  and  are  doing  their  share. 
Por  they're  taking  their  places  in  peacetime 

or  war; 
Still  we  honor  the  memory  of  all  those  gone 

before. 
So  help  and  protect  them  until  life  here  is 

done; 
Bless  all  in  the  service;  Ood  bless  everyone. 
God   bless   the   loved   ones   they   have   left 

behind: 
Hearts  brave  and  loyal  you  will  always  find. 
Mothers  and  fathers  and  children  who  yearn 
Por  one  of  their  loved  ones  who  may  nevar 

retiim. 
Give  each  of  them  cotirage  and  strength  as 

they  pray; 
God  bless  wives  and  sweethearts  and  keep 

them  each  day. 
Whatever  the  tasks  they  find  they  must  do. 
Give  them  faith  and  trust  to  see  each  day 

through. 
Then  God  bless  our  nation  let  all  others 

know 
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The  Star  Spangled  Banner  forever  will  blow, 
Over  states  all  imlted,  the  great  and  tbe 

small; 
So  bless  our  dear  country  God  bless  one  and 

aU. 
Bless  our  flag,  stars  increasing,  our  stripes 

all  unfurled, 
God  maKe  us  be  worthy  to  lead  tbe  wbole 

world. 
Dear  God  as  we  triumph  we  ask  you  again. 
Bless  soldiers  and  sailors,  all  our  loved  ones — 

Amen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pleased  to  make 
this  poem  a  part  of  tlie  Congressional 
Record  as  an  expression  of  faith  and  sup- 
port of  our  great  Nation. 


LAWNORDER  k  THE  1899  REFUSE 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  piirsuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  arti- 
cle entitled  "La\»Tiorder  &  the  1899 
Refuse  Act." 

It  Is  Indeed  sad  commentary  on  our 
society  and  a  law  and  order  Attorney 
General  who  will  not  enforce  laws 
against  filling  our  waters  with  mer- 
cury poisons. 

It  is  even  more  strange  that  that 
same  law  and  order  Attorney  General 
refuses  to  utilize  the  law  against  deter- 
mined, persistent,  and  continuing  pol- 
luters of  our  waters  by  mercury,  while 
he  proposes  to  exercise  the  law  against 
occasional  or  accidental  polluters. 

The  sordid  story  Is  set  out  in  detail 
in  the  excellent  article  appearing  In  the 
Conservation  News,  published  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  in  its  Au- 
gust 1, 1970,  issue. 

The  article  follows : 

L&WNOROXB   &    THE    1899    RZFUSS   ACT 

At  the  urging  of  Interior  Secretary  Walter 
Hlckel,  who  picked  up  the  ball  from  some 
dedicated  scientists  In  tbe  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  seeking  Immediate  injunctions 
against  Industries  dximplng  highly  toxic 
mercury  into  public  waters. 

At  this  writing,  the  U.S.  AttOTney  General 
has  moved  against  ten  plants  In  seven 
states: 

The  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.,  Delaware 
City,  Delaware — dally  mercury  discharge: 
11.5  pounds  Into  the  Delaware  River. 

Allied  Chemical  Co.,  Solvay.  N.Y.— daUy 
discharge:  4.4  pounds  into  Lake  Onondaga. 
Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama  plant:  6.5  to  8.6 
pounds  Into  Pond  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tennessee  River. 

Georgia  Pacific  Corporation,  BelUngham, 
Washington— dally  discharge:  41.5  pounds 
Into  Puget  Sound. 

International  Mining  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Orrlngton,  Maine — daUy  discharge:  2.6 
pounds  into  the  Penobscot  River. 

<Mln  Chemical  Corporation,  Augusta.  Geor- 
gia— dally  discharge:  8.7  to  12.9  pounds  into 
tbe  Savannah  River.  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
plant:    30  6  pounds  into  the  Niagara  River. 

Oxford  Paper  Company,  Rumford.  Maine — 
daUy  discharge :  36.2  porinds  into  the  Andro- 
scoggin River. 
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Pennwalt  Chemical  Company,  Calvert 
City,  Kentucky — dally  discharge:  IM 
pounds  Inta  the  Tennessee  River. 

Weyerhaeuser  Company,  Longvlew,  Wash- 
ington— daily  discharge:  15.1  pounds  Into 
the  Coltimbia  River. 

Secretary  Hlckel  announced,  ".  .  .  this  is 
Just  the  start.  We  are  developing  hard  evi- 
dence against  other  companies." 

The  injunctions  were  sought  under  the 
1899  Refuse  Act  which  requires  polluters  to 
get  a  Corpe  of  Engineers  permit  before 
dumping  Into  navigable  waterways,  and  pro- 
vides for  Immediate  compliance.  The  "Imme- 
diate" provision  Is  the  key,  because  under 
the  contemporary  Federal  Water  Quality 
Act,  polluters  have  up  to  six  months  to  clean 
up,  and  If  they  dont  there's  not  a  whole  lot 
done  about  It. 

The  Inability  of  contemporary  pollution 
control  laws  to  protect  the  pubUc  against 
Immediate  water  pkollutlon  dangers  became 
abundantly  clear  when  the  mercury  crisis 
broke  out  around  the  country.  And  when  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  finally  had  to  resort 
to  the  1899  Refuse  Act  to  protect  human 
lives,  it  put  tbe  finishing  touches  on  another 
sordid  chapter  In  the  Nation's  water  pollu- 
tion battle. 

Faced  with  increasing  water  pollution  and 
frustrated  by  p>olitlclans'  emasculation  of 
Federal  enforcement  powers,  conservationists 
seized  on  the  Refiise  Act  for  swift,  effective 
action  against  polluters.  Hundreds  of  pol- 
luting industries  were  ttimed  over  to  V£. 
Attorneys  In  several  states.  But  nothing  hap- 
p)ened,  despite  the  Act's  mandate  for  "vigor- 
ous prosecution. " 

Wisconsin  Congressman  Henry  Reuse 
found  out  why  when  he  complained  to  Jus- 
tice that  it  was  dragging  its  feet  in  proee- 
cutlng  water  polluters.  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney General  Shire  Kashiwa  told  Reuss, 
".  .  .  it  would  not  be  in  the  genuine  In- 
terest of  the  Government  to  bring  an  action 
under  the  Refuse  Act.  .  .  ." 

That  attitude  quite  naturally  generated 
a  storm  of  protest.  Justice  subsequently 
modified  Its  stand,  announcing  It  would  In- 
voke the  Refuse  Act  only  against  "accidental 
and  infrequent"  polluters,  claiming  that 
"consistent"  polluters  were  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  FWQA. 

The  Department  modified  its  stand  again 
when  Michigan  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  and 
Congressmen  John  S.  Monagan  (Conn),  Paul 
Rogers  (Fla)  and  Richard  L.  Ottinger  (NT) 
heatedly  demanded  its  use  to  stem  the  im- 
mediate dangers  of  mercury  {wlsonlng.  The 
mercury  Injunctions  were  sought  under  the 
Refuse  Act,  even  though  the  mercury  pol- 
luters were  doing  It  "consistently." 

The  Justice  Department  may  have  to 
modify  its  stand  on  the  Refuse  Act  again. 
Congressman  Ottinger  believes  the  Depart- 
ments fluctuating  attitude  toward  the  law 
Is  not  only  inconsistent.  It's  Illegal.  He's 
announced  filing  a  law  suit  to  force  the 
Justice  Department  to  prosecute  polluters 
under  the  Reftise  Act. 

The  Irony  of  a  Congressman  having  to 
take  a  law  "n'  order  U.S.  Attorney  General  to 
court  to  make  him  enforce  the  law  is  heady 
stuff  for  thoee  on  the  sidelines.  If  the  im- 
plication of  "selective,"  albeit  constantly 
changing,  law  enforcement  weren't  so  fright- 
ening, one  could  amuse  himself  pHjndering 
how  Justice's  attitude  toward  polluters 
would  work  If  applied  say  to  pickpockets  or 
armed  robbers. 

Or,  as  Representative  Ottinger  noted  when 
he  announced  plans  to  sue,  "On  the  one 
hand  Mr.  Mitchell  calls  for  maximum  en- 
forcement of  laws  against  individuals.  On 
the  other,  he  says  he  will  not  enforce  the 
law  against  corporate  polluters.  It  Is  this 
kind  of  uneven  enforcement  that  breeds  dis- 
respect for  the  law." 

— Ed  Chanst. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
SEYMOUR  HALPERN  ON  THE 
HUNGARIAN  MINORITY  IN 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  ftJeaker.  on  June 
27,  1968,  I  spoke,  together  with  several 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  on  the 
developments  in  Czechoslovakia  empha- 
sizing their  effects  on  the  almost  1  mil- 
lion Hungarians  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

In  my  speech.  I  reported  hopeful 
trends  in  the  relationship  between  Hun- 
garians and  Slovaks — promises  of  a  new 
beginning  in  nationality  policies  and 
peace  among  the  nationalities.  Further- 
more, I  reported  that  the  injustices  in- 
flicted upon  the  Hungarian  minority 
after  World  War  II  were  openly  discussed 
and  condemned  by  liberal  Czechs,  Slo- 
vaks, and  Hungarlsuis.  My  information 
proved  that  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  were  in  the  forefront  of  the 
liberalization  movement.  They  were  try- 
ing to  create,  along  with  some  Czech  and 
Slovak  citizens,  what  they  called  a  hu- 
mane socialism  instead  of  repressive 
Stalinism. 

At  that  time,  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  federalization  of  Czechoslovakia 
would  enhance  the  demands  for  local 
autonomy  of  the  minority  in  the  cultural 
sphere.  I  was  hopeful  that  this  would 
help  to  reconcile  the  nationalities  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  As  we  all  know, 
this  voluntary  cooperation  was  suddenly 
Interrupted  by  the  Soviet  Union's  inva- 
sion. Even  Hungary  was  forced  to  sup- 
ply troops  for  the  subjugation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Federalization  was  only  enacted 
after  the  Soviet  invasion  and  did  not 
fully  encompass  the  ideals  of  Dubcek  and 
his  associates.  However,  Husak's  com- 
mitment to  a  more  independent  position 
of  Slovakia  insured  that  some  frame- 
work of  autonomy  would  be  implemented 
in  the  federalization  statute.  At  present, 
the  entire  country  is  under  Soviet  rule 
and  the  "hard  liners,"  like  Indira  and 
Strougal,  often  possess  more  power  than 
the  new  secretary  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Communist  Party,  Husak. 

In  the  Western  press  there  is  no  news 
on  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. This  speech  seeks  to  add  scnne 
information  on  this  rarely  mentioned 
subject  and  to  give  credit  to  the  strength 
and  commitment  to  freedom  of  the  Him- 
garian  minority  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
occupation.  There  are  both  positive  and 
negative  elements. 

On  the  positive  side,  here  is  now  a 
Hungarian  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Minority  Affairs  In  the  Slovak— not 
Czechoslovak — cabinet.  This  means  the 
minority  have  a  chance  to  have  their 
grievances  heard  at  the  regional  level. 
Unfortunately,  the  negative  elements 
predominate.  No  nationality  statute  was 
or  will  be  passed;  no  self -administrative 
districts  were  established  and  they  can- 
not even  be  mentioned.  The  1968  leaders 
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were  either  replaced  by  Communists  who 
will  toe  the  line  of  Stalin  or  they  were 
relegated  to  the  background— Lorincz. 
The  school  situation  did  not  improve  and 
the  relative  freedom  of  the  press  before 
the  invasion  has  been  completely  re- 
voked. 

Politically,  therefore,  the  Hungarian 
minority  is  sharing  the  common  fate  of 
all  Czechoslovak  citizens  under  Soviet- 
dominated  rule.  As  a  nationality,  the 
Hungarians  are  looked  upon  with  some 
distrust  because  Hungary  participated 
in  the  invasion.  This  is  particularly  un- 
fair because  Hungary  did  not  press  any 
territorial  claims  and  the  Hungarians  of 
Czectioslovakia  behaved  as  completely 
loyal  citizens  during  the  invasion  and  its 
aftermath.  The  Soviet  policy  of  playing 
one  nationality  against  the  other  has 
worked.  Culturally,  and  educationally, 
the  rights  of  the  minority  have  decreased 
and  are  back  to  the  pre-1968  level  al- 
though stUl  better  than  in  the  late  I940's 
and  1960's. 

The  struggle  for  retaining  as  many  of 
the  1968  freedoms  as  possible  still  char- 
acterizes the  Csemadok  leadership  and 
the  editors  of  the  Uj  Sze  and  A  Het.  but 
they  must  work  with  great  care  and 
considerable  subterfuge.  I  salute  the  citi- 
zens of  Czechoslovakia,  including  the 
Hungarians  of  Slovakia,  for  their  per- 
sistent efforts  to  retain  some  of  the  ves- 
tiges of  cultural  freedom  and  a  humane 
socialism  in  the  face  of  Soviet  and  do- 
mestic hard  line  pressures. 
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House  and  a  vacation  resort  in  Florida 
can  find  a  way  to  cut  nonessential  ex- 
penses in  order  that  our  veterans  can  get 
the  kind  of  medical  care  they  deserve. 


VETERANS  DESERVE  BETTER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to  Members  of 
Congress  to  know  that  the  President  has 
seen  fit  to  sign  the  measure  to  increase 
disability  compensation  for  veterans  who 
have  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  It  must  be  encouraging  to  those 
veterans  to  know  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  will- 
ing to  approve  the  additional  $218  million 
the  Congress  voted  in  this  bill,  over  the 
objections  of  the  administration,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  President  has  Just 
vetoed  an  appropriations  bill  that  in- 
cluded $105  million  for  medical  care  for 
veterans. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  announced  his  plan  to 
cut  Federal  spending  in  other  areas  to 
pay  for  the  increased  spending  in  the 
veterans  disability  measure.  It  is  regret- 
table that  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  cutting  Federal  expenditures  in  areas 
where  many  Congressmen  suggested  in 
order  to  finance  the  appropriations  bill 
that  included  funds  for  adequate  medi- 
cal care  for  woimded  veterans  returning 
from  Vietnam.  Many  of  these  veterans 
have  testified  that  they  receive  better 
medical  care  in  Vietnam  than  they  re- 
ceive here  at  home.  We  owe  them  more 
than  they  are  now  receiving. 

Surely  an  administration  that  main- 
tains an  Eastern  and  Western  White 


STUDENTS'  CONSTRUCTIVE  ACTION 
AT  LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1970 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
alumnus  of  Lawrenceville  School  in  Law- 
rencevUle,  N.J..  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  the  positive  contribution  which  the 
yoimg  people  of  this  school  are  making 
in  their  community.  It  is  inspiring  to 
know  that  these  young  people  will  some- 
day lead  our  Nation.  I  feel  their  posiUve 
contribution  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  we  as  a  Nation  have  a  great  deal 
to  be  proud  of  in  these  young  people. 

The  following  is  an  article  which  was 
forwarded  to  me.  as  an  alumnus  of  Law- 
renceviUe.  I  feel  it  merits  the  attention 
of  not  only  myself,  but  other  Members  as 
well.  We  should  all  take  pride  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  younger  genera- 
tion, and  be  proud  that  they  will  some- 
day lead  our  country. 
The  article  follows : 

SXTJDEjrrS   FOB    CONSTKUCTIVE    ACTION 

Bare  feet,  long  hair,  sideburns!  Bell  bot- 
toms, granny  glasses!  Sloppy  clothes,  dirty 
faces!  A  disgrace  to  LawrencevlUe?  No.  One 
of  the  most  inspiring  sights  of  the  year.  .  .  . 
Students  for  Constructive  Action. 

During  the  three  weeks  Inmiedlately  fol- 
lowing Commencement  In  June,  a  group  of 
39  boys  from  the  second  through  the  fifth 
forms  worked  enthuslaEtlcally  eight  hours  a 
day  on  the  School's  campus,  wielding  paint 
brushes,  scrapers,  hammers,  garden  tools  and 
other  Implements.  They  moved  and  repaired 
furniture,  moved  and  painted  bleachers,  and 
made  themselves  useful  in  a  variety  of  jobs 
that  needed  doing. 

Calling  themselves  Students  for  Construc- 
tive Action,  the  boys  volunteered  their  time 
free  to  the  School  during  periods  from  one 
to  three  weeks  of  their  summer  vacation,  as 
an  afllrmatlve  gesture.  They  differed  widely 
In  their  political  views,  their  philosophies, 
their  backgrounds,  and  their  motives.  They 
were  honor  students,  and  boys  who  had 
been  in  academic  difficulties;  they  were  model 
students,  and  boys  who  had  been  subject  to 
discipline  for  serloiB  misconduct;  they  were 
wealthy  boys  and  full  scholarship  boys. 
There  was  next  year's  School  president  (re- 
cruited on  the  spot  for  a  week's  work  when 
he  dropped  In  to  visit  one  day),  a  member 
ol  the  All  America  l»rep  School  Swimming 
Team,  a  boy  who  wants  to  make  religion 
more  meaningful  at  LawrencevlUe,  even  a 
boy  who  was  dismissed  from  School  for  aca- 
demic reasons  before  the  program  started, 
and  several  who  had  graduated  the  morning 
the  program  began.  A  diverse  group!  And 
they  won  praise  from  President  Nixon. 

Although  diverse,  they  were,  and  are, 
united  in  a  belief  that  the  offer  of  their 
tangible  physical  labor  within  the  framework 
of  the  LawrencevlUe  society  could  break 
down  the  polarization  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, "we  vs.  they,"  that  Inhibits  construc- 
tive change.  They  were,  and  are,  united  In 
their  interetrt  In  a  more  viable  educational 
experience.  In  more  resi>onsiblUty.  more  tree- 
dom,  and  In  a  willingness  to  work  with  the 
adult  society  rather  than  against  it. 
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The  work  program  ended  on  June  27,  but 
the  group  plans  to  recruit  new  members  in 
the  fall,  and  continue  the  project. 

The  leader  and  the  originator  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  Richard  A.  Farland  '69,  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  son  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  8. 
Farland,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Pana- 
ma. The  idea  occurred  to  Richard  when  he 
was  speaking  with  his  father  of  his  concern 
about  campus  dissent  and  negativism.  He 
views  the  work  program  as  a  means  of  re- 
versing the  trend  of  ^athy  and  unproduc- 
tive griping  that  has  characterized  the  ma- 
jority of  youth  throughout  the  country,  and 
as  a  very  positive  way  of  demonstrating  to 
faculty  and  trustees  that  students  do  care, 
and  can  work  constructively  for  change.  The 
work,  therefore,  takes  on  a  spiritual  signifi- 
cance that  transcends  the  mere  physical, 
though  even  on  those  terms  It  was  impres- 
sive. 

In  conjunction  with  the  work  program,  the 
students  have  set  up  a  scholarship  fund  et' 
ton  to  endow  a  scholarship  for  deserving  ^>- 
plicants.  They  have  made  a  good  start,  but 
they  need  help.  "We've  given  time  and  labor," 
says  Richard.  "It's  aU  we  have.  We  need  the 
support  of  the  adult  community  to  make 
the  fund  really  amount  to  something." 

Some  unexpected  benefits  came  out  of 
the  project,  too. 

During  the  three- week  program,  the  group 
lived  In  Lodge  with  minimum  supervision 
and  regulations.  They  did  their  own  house- 
keeping (though  perhaps  not  to  their  moth- 
ers' standards).  They  demonstrated  an  abU- 
Ity  to  handle  the  obligations  of  additional 
freedom  beyond  that  accorded  them  In  the 
course  of  the  normal  school  year.  They  de- 
veloped a  strong  sense  of  community,  a  real 
esprit  de  corps,  and  a  dedication  to  the  Job 
which  on  one  oocadon  led  them  to  forgo  a 
suggested  outing  at  the  beach  In  favor  of 
completing  the  painting  of  the  bleachers. 

The  Impact  of  the  group  on  the  adult  com- 
munity was  impressive,  too.  Faculty  who 
viewed  the  program  with  skepticism  at  the 
outset  became  enthusiastic  supporters.  And 
the  boys  earned  the  respect  of  the  staff  with 
whom  they  worked.  The  Superintendent  of 
Grounds  said  simply,  "Thoee  boys  were  great. 
ITiey  are  men.  They  really  puUed  tbdr 
weight."  They  made  discoveries,  too.  Tbey 
foxind  humanity  In  unexpected  places  .  .  • 
"Rent-a-Cops  are  people,  too,"  marveled  one 
after  a  contact  with  one  of  the  School's  se- 
curity agents. 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  the  "gap"  seemed 
a  Uttle  narrower  than  It  had  at  tbe  start. 


TENTH     ANNIVERSARY     OP 
GABONESE   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  laCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVBS 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  17 
the  Gabonese  RepuWic  celebrates  the 
10th  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
Like  several  other  African  countries, 
Gabon  this  year  observes  the  date  as  one 
very  special:  the  10th  anniversary  of  Its 
Independence.  Gabon  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  those  10  years.  establlA- 
ing  a  sense  of  nationhood  and  striving  to 
develop  its  economy.  With  its  rich  min- 
eral deposits  and  forest  resources  the 
country  offers  even  further  pi"ospects  for 
increased  development.  Under  its  active 
and  forward-looking  leader.  President 
Albert  Bongo,  Gabon  follows  a  pro-West- 
ern policy,  and  extends  wide  Investment 
opportunities  in  a  climate  of  stability. 
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I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  President 
Bongo  and  the  Gabonese  people  on  this 
10th  anniversary  of  independence,  and 
to  offer  my  best  wishes  for  prosperity  and 
continued  progress  in  pursuit  of 
Gabonese  national  goals. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  A  LASTING  PEACE 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  people 
Interested  in  world  peace  must  find  en- 
couragement in  the  recent  developments 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Middle 
East.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  cease- 
fire and  the  institution  of  talks  must  go 
to  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  through  whose  initiatives  the 
major  combatants  have  agreed  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

While  the  situation  remains  dangerous, 
especially  due  to  the  presence  of  Soviet 
personnel  in  the  area,  and  while  it  would 
be  premature  to  be  overly  optimistic 
about  the  pro^)ects  for  a  lasting  peace, 
one  cannot  but  be  heartened  by  the 
progress  which  diplomatic  efforts  have 
made  thus  far. 

The  U.S.  proposal  involved  primarily 
the  acceptance  by  both  sides  of  two 
principles:  the  establishment  of  a  cease- 
fire and  the  beginning  of  direct  talks. 
The  full  text  of  the  proposal  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  sent  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  to  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  United  Arab  Repubhc.  which  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Di;\B  Mb.  Poreicn  MiNisrm:  I  have  read 
carefully  President  Naaser's  statement  of 
May  1  and  your  subsequent  remarks  to  Mr. 
Bergus.  Mr.  Slsco  has  also  reported  fully  on 
his  conversations  with  President  Nasser  and 
you,  and  we  have  been  giving  serious  thought 
to  what  can  be  done  about  the  situation  In 
the  Near  East.  I  agree  that  the  sltuaUon  Is  at 
a  critical  point  and  I  think  It  Is  In  our  Joint 
Interest  that  the  United  States  retain  and 
strengthen  friendly  ties  with  all  the  peoples 
and  states  of  the  area.  We  hope  this  will 
prove  possible  and  are  prepared  to  do  our 
part.  We  look  to  others  concerned,  and  In 
particular  to  your  government,  which  has  so 
Important  a  role  to  play,  to  move  with  us  to 
seize  this  opportunity.  If  It  Is  lost,  we  shall 
all  suffer  the  consequences  and  we  would 
regret  such  an  outcome  very  much  Indeed. 
In  this  spirit.  I  urge  that  your  government 
give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the 
thoughts  which  I  set  forth  below. 

We  are  strongly  Interested  in  a  lasting 
peace,  and  we  would  like  to  help  the  parties 
achieve  It.  We  have  made  serious  and  prac- 
tical proposals  to  that  end.  and  we  have 
counseled  all  parties  on  the  need  for  com- 
promise, and  on  the  need  to  create  an 
atmosphere  In  which  peace  Is  possible.  By 
the  latter  we  mean  a  reduction  of  tensions 
as  well  as  clarifications  of  positions  to  give 
both  Arabs  and  Israelis  some  confidence  that 
the  outcome  wlU  preserve  their  essential 
Interests. 

In  our  view,  the  most  effective  way  to 
agree  on  a  settlement  would  be  for  the 
parties  to  begin  to  work  out  under  Ambassa- 
dor Jarrlng's  auspices  the  detailed  steps  ne- 
cessary to  carry  out  SC  Resolution  342.  F^or- 
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elgn  Minister  Eban  of  Israel  has  recently 
said  that  Israel  would  be  prepared  to  make 
Important  concessions  once  talks  got  started. 
At  the  same  time,  Egyptian  participation  in 
such  talks  would  go  far  towards  overcoming 
Israeli  doubts  that  your  government  does  In 
fact  seek  to  make  peace  with  It.  I  understand 
the  problems  that  direct  negotiations  pose 
for  you,  and  we  have  made  it  clear  from  the 
beginning  that  we  were  not  proposing  such 
an  arrangement  be  put  Into  effect  at  the  out- 
set, although,  depending  on  the  progress  of 
discussions,  we  believe  the  parties  will  find  it 
necessary  to  meet  together  at  some  point  If 
peace  is  to  be  established  between  them. 

With  the  above  thoughts  In  mind,  the  US 
puts  forward  the  following  proposal  for  con- 
sideration of  the  UAR. 

(a)  that  both  Israel  and  the  UAR  sub- 
scribe to  a  restoration  of  the  ceasefire  for  at 
least  a  limited  period: 

(b)  that  Israel  and  the  UAR  (as  well  as 
Israel  and  Jordan)  subscribe  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  would  be  In  the  form 
of  a  report  from  Ambassador  Jarring  to  the 
Secretary  General  U  Thant : 

The  UAR  (Jordan)  and  Israel  advise  me 
that  they  agree: 

(a)  that  having  accepted  and  indicated 
their  willingness  to  carry  out  Resolution  242 
m  all  Its  parts,  they  will  designate  repre- 
sentatives to  discussions  to  be  held  under  my 
auspices,  according  to  such  procedure  and  at 
such  places  and  times  as  I  may  recommend, 
taking  into  account  as  appropriate  each 
side's  preference  as  to  method  of  procedure 
and  previous  experience  between  the  parties; 

(b)  that  the  purpose  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned discussions  Is  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
between  them  based  on  ( 1 )  mutual  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  UAR  (Jordan)  and  Israel  of 
each  other's  sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity 
and  political  independence,  and  (2)  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  territories  occupied  In  the 
1967  conflict,  both  In  accordance  with  Reso- 
lution 242: 

(c)  that,  to  facilitate  my  task  of  promot- 
ing agreement  as  set  forth  In  Resolution  242, 
the  parties  will  strictly  observe,  effective  July 
1  until  at  least  October  1,  the  ceasefire  reso- 
lutions of  the  Security  CoxincU. 

We  hope  the  UAR  will  find  this  proposal 
acceptable:  we  are  also  seeking  Israeli  accept- 
ance. In  the  meantime,  I  am  sure  you  will 
share  my  conviction  that  everything  be  done 
to  bold  these  proposals  in  confidence  so  as 
not  to  prejudice  the  prospects  for  their 
acceptance. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  message  to  Foreign 
Minister  Rlfal.  I  look  forward  to  your  early 
reply. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WnXUM     P.    ROGEKS. 
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•WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ' 


MAN'S 


INHUMANITY      TO 
HOW    LONG? 


MAN— 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pr\s- 
oners  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr,  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Ralph  Frey,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co..  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  before  the  Annual  Pioneer  Meet- 
ing. This  group  comprised  of  people  who 
have  been  employed  by  the  C.  Si  P.  Tele- 
phone Co.,  for  21  or  more  years,  and  their 
spouses,  numbered  almost  2.000  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Frey's  remarks.  Because 
it  is  so  timely,  I  am  including  it  here- 
with: 

"What  Can  We  Do" 

Somewhere,  ages  and  ages  hence 

Two  roads  diverged  In  a  woods 

And  I,  I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by 

And  that  made  all  the  difference. 

We  all  know  that  Abraham  saw  the  world 
as  a  palace  In  fiames.  It's  almost  as  If  he 
were  alive  today,  for  we  are  truly  living  In 
troubled  times.  Our  world  does  seem  to  be 
In  fiames.  We  are  beset  by  war  and  by  kill- 
ing, by  racial  unrest  and  by  bias,  by  mental 
illness,  by  drugs,  by  antl-rellglon  and  by  ma- 
terial success. 

There  are  ranges  of  mountr»lns  so  vast  and 
so  high,  the  Sierras,  the  Himalayas,  the  An- 
des, that  even  when  we  have  negotiated  the 
passes  and  crossed  over  to  the  other  side, 
we  are  not  really  aware  that  we  have.  In  fact, 
crossed  over  them. 

In  our  times,  now  and  In  the  years  Imme- 
diately ahead,  we  may  be  crossing  Just  such 
a  divide  In  human  history. 

Crossing  over  to  a  significant  change  In 
philosophic,  political  and  human  values. 
Changes  that  are  shsJclng  our  very  founda- 
tions. What  then  can  we,  as  concerned  hu- 
man beings  do,  in  these  times?  What  are  we 
to  do  when  decent  people,  looking  at  the 
same  thing,  see  vastly  different  problems  and 
solutions? 

Well,  I  would  say  that  we  must  not  des- 
pair, but  rather  that  we  should  seek  a  greater 
understanding  of  what  our  own  Individual 
purposes  In  life  should  be.  And  I  believe  that 
a  starting  point  Is  to  work  hard  at  making 
ourselves  responsible  people.  For  It  Is  per- 
sonal responsibility  that  leads  one  to  become 
exceptional.  To  become  an  exceptional  per- 
son, not  to  make  a  lot  of  money  or  to  achieve 
high  status,  but  exceptional  so  that  the  qual- 
ity of  one's  life  Is  extraordinary.  Exceptional 
so  that  this  this  quality  Is  carried  forward 
Into  all  aspects  of  life. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  have  good  mo- 
tives, nor  Is  It  enough  to  have  ability.  Our 
tested  wisdom  of  the  ages  has  always  told 
us  these  are  not  enough. 

"Not  by  my  might,  nor  by  my  power,  but 
by  my  spirit  salth  the  Lord."  This  word  spirit 
Is  so  old  fashioned  that  It  has  lost  much 
of  Its  meaning.  Yet,  we  must  work  hard  on 
each  one  of  our  own  souls  If  we  are  to  be 
responsible  people  In  these  trying  times.  For 
surely  the  agony  of  modern  man  Is  that  he 
U  spUltually  stunted.  So,  I  would  like  to 
spend  a  couple  of  minutes  talking  about 
some  of  the  dimensions  that  are  important 
In  building  one's  own  spirit,  one's  own  soul. 

Now  is  this  moment  In  time.  It  Is  the 
present.  The  Hebrews  of  old  proclaimed. 
"This  Is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made, 
rejoice  and  be  glad  In  It."  The  prevailing 
thought  for  a  person  who  Is  to  strengthen 
his  spirit  Is  this.  Now  Is  the  hour.  I  have 
known  so  many  good  and  able  people,  who 
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have  been  Ineffective  because  they  lived  In  a 
past  which  win  never  return  or  In  a  future 
that  never  will  be,  and  they  achieved  noth- 
ing. Now  Is  the  hour,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
It's  all  we  have. 

From  listening  comes  wisdom,  from  speak- 
ing comes  repentance  and  this  Is  what  open- 
ness Is  all  about.  An  openness  that  will 
strengthen  the  spirit.  Listening,  not  Just  to 
hear  the  words  but  an  attitude.  An  attitude 
toward  other  people  and  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  say.  An  attitude  that  refiects  a  genuine 
interest  in  others,  one  that  leads  to  under- 
standing In  depth,  from  whence  cometh  wis- 
dom. My  experience  has  been  that  some  very 
bright  people  make  some  pretty  stupid  mis- 
takes because  they  won't  listen.  Saint  Francis 
said  It  well.  "Lord  grant  that  I  may  seek,  not 
so  much  to  be  understood,  as  to  understand." 

And  humor.  True  humor  that  springs  from 
the  heart,  not  from  the  head.  A  humor  that 
shows  Iteelf  In  still  smiles.  A  true  humor  that 
is  really  a  sense  of  proportion.  The  relevance 
of  humor  to  our  q>lrlt  Is  that  we  can  have 
this  Inward  smile  about  ourselves  In  moments 
of  lntrosp>ection.  The  ability  to  laugh  at  one's 
own  self  Is  truly  a  priceless  gift. 

And  finally  determination.  The  will  to  stay 
with  It.  A  type  of  determination  that  never 
lets  go.  The  determination,  with  courage,  to 
do  what  Is  right,  to  do  what  must  be  done. 
To  fight  the  good  fight. 

We  all  know  that  what  we  must  do  as  Indi- 
viduals, in  these  trying  times,  is  complex. 
And  whatever  the  Individual  answer  may  be 
for  each  one  of  us,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  work  from  the  heart,  from  our  soul, 
from  our  spirit.  For  it  Is  only  by  means  of 
hope  that  we  can  attain  that  which  Is  beyond 
hope. 

What  shall  It  profit  a  man  If  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  40TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  GARDENA.  CALIF. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  11,  the  city  of 
Gardena,  in  the  17th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  I  represent,  will  celebrate 
its  40th  year  of  incorporation  as  a  gen- 
eral law  city.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  review  briefly  the  begin- 
nings of  this  prosperous  community  and 
a  few  of  its  accomplishments  since 
achieving  cltyhood. 

The  name  Gardena  derives  from  ear- 
lier reference  to  the  area  as  a  garden 
spot.  Because  of  a  sinuous  fresh  water 
slough  that  ran  through  the  area  and 
into  San  Pedro  Bay,  the  Gardena  Val- 
ley would  be  the  only  oasis  of  green  in 
the  bleak  grey  and  brown  landscape  from 
Los  Angeles  to  the  harbor  area,  between 
the  rainy  seasons.  There  is  much  dis- 
agreement about  who  first  used  the 
name  Gardena,  but  in  "A  Short  History  of 
Gardena  Valley,"  by  Olive  Hensel  Leon- 
ard and  Emily  D.  Cost,  the  authors  at- 
tributed the  honor  to  a  Mr.  Harrison  in 
1887  when  he  laid  out  the  first  settle- 
ments in  the  area.  The  settlement  was 
near  the  present  intersection  of  161st 
Street  and  Central  Avenue,  but  that  lo- 
cation had  serious  drawbacks,  since  tests 
revealed  that  the  underground  water 
was  alkaline  and  drinking  water  had  to 
be  brought  from  the  artesian  wells  of 
Compton  to  the  east. 
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In  April  of  1890,  a  railroad  began  op- 
eration between  Redondo  Beach  and  Los 
Angeles,  which  led  the  Gardena  residents 
to  relocate  their  homes  to  the  area 
around  Vermont  Avenue  and  Gardena 
Boulevard  in  order  to  be  near  the  rail 
line. 

There  are  many  colorful  aspects  in  the 
backgroimd  of  the  community,  such  as 
the  tale  of  how  Don  Manuel  Domlnguez 
came  to  give  up  1,300  acres  of  what  is 
now  Gardena  and  neighboring  Torrance, 
in  order  to  settle  a  gambling  debt  at  50 
cents  an  acre.  The  same  land  could  not 
be  purchased  today  for  $60,000  an  acre. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  heritage  which  led 
Gardena,  after  its  incorporation,  to  take 
advantage  of  a  local  option  provision  of 
California  law  and  vote  to  allow  draw 
poker  to  be  played  legally  within  the  city. 
Men  whose  ancestors  had  won  their  land 
"by  the  turn  of  an  ace"  could  easily 
recognize  poker  as  a  game  of  skill  rather 
than  pure  chance. 

Throughout  the  years  of  prosperity 
that  followed  settlement,  Gardena — and 
the  small  communities  of  Moneta,  West- 
em  City,  and  Strawberry  Park — were 
content  to  remsun  unincorporated,  but 
the  depression  provided  the  spiu-  of  city- 
hood  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  tax  burden 
to  support  the  purchase  of  park  land.  A 
special  assessment  district  had  been 
formed  in  1926  to  purchase  what  is  now 
Alondra  Park  for  $1,114,000.  After  the 
stock  market  crash  of  1929,  many  land 
owners  could  not  pay  their  assessments 
for  this  district.  To  keep  their  citizens' 
property  from  being  repossessed  for 
taxes,  the  cities  of  Hawthorne,  Ingle- 
wood,  Torrance,  and  Redondo  Beach 
withdrew  from  the  park  district  and 
formed  their  own  city  park  system,  thus 
leaving  an  even  heavier  burden  on  those 
people  who  did  not  live  in  a  city.  The 
voters  of  the  Gardena  area  decided  to 
give  themselves  the  same  opportunity 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  city  of  Gar- 
dena in  a  special  election  on  Augtist  5, 
1930.  To  quote  from  authors  Leonard  and 
Cost,  4  years  later: 

City  officers  vrere  elected  and  a  temporary 
shack  erected  on  North  Magnolia  for  a  City 
Hall.  So  far.  the  policy  of  the  city  founders 
aeems  to  be  that  of  watchful  waiting  and 
keeping  strictly  out  of  debt.  It  Is  their  slogan 
that  Gardena  Is  the  youngest  town  In  the 
State,  and  the  only  one  with  no  Indebtedness. 

On  September  11,  1930,  when  the  elec- 
tion results  were  certified,  Wajme  A.  Bo- 
gart  was  sworn  In  as  mayor,  along  with 
Councilmen  Charles  A.  Hale,  Albert  A. 
Bamford,  Francis  M.  Sever,  and  Earl  H. 
Stewart;  Treasurer  Bemice  M.  Bomett 
and  City  Clerk  Caroline  A.  Gregory. 

Although  Gardena  is  no  longer  "the 
youngest  town  in  the  State"  it  still  has 
no  indebtedness  because  the  present  city 
council — Robert  R.  Kane,  mayor;  Ed- 
mimd  J.  Russ,  Bliyoto  "Ken"  Nakaoka, 
Donald  L.  Dear,  and  Vincent  A.  Bell, 
councilmen — have  followed  the  wishes 
and  cautious  policies  of  their  political 
forefathers.  The  city's  consistently  low 
tax  rate  has  steadily  dropped  since  1964 
to  a  present  level  of  only  70  cents  per 
$100  assessed  valuation. 

There  were  less  than  3,500  residents 
of  Gardena  when  the  city  was  formed, 
but  in  its  40-year  history,  the  population 
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has  grown  to  more  than  45,000  and  with 
the  gradual  annexation  of  surrounding 
territory,  the  city  has  grown  to  more  than 
5  square  miles. 

The  "temporary  shack"  has  long  since 
been  replaced  by  a  complex  of  modem 
brick  and  glass  buildings  to  house  the 
city  hall,  police  station,  fire  station,  and 
public  library  in  a  spacious  green  civic 
center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  strides  have  been 
made  In  the  last  40  years  by  the  fine 
people  of  Gardena,  and  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  that 
city  and  the  progressive  leadership  and 
dedicated  citizens  who  have  guided  her 
through  the  years. 


COOLING  OFF  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  been  concerned  about  the  im- 
plications of  the  new  technology  and  the 
ability  it  gives  to  control  and  dominate 
thousands  of  people.  Most  often,  I  have 
pointed  to  computer  technology  as  a  po- 
tential destroyer  of  American  traditions, 
but  I  have  recently  learned  of  a  device 
based  on  radio  technology  which  cer- 
tainly destroys  one  tradition:  An  Ameri- 
can's right  to  enjoy  a  hot  shower. 

E>etroit  EdiscHi  Co.  has  a  radio  control 
device  wihch  can  automatically  shut  oH 
hot  water  in  a  home.  By  sending  a  fre- 
quency modulated  signal  racing  across  a 
city,  individual  hot  water  heaters  or 
thousands  of  hot  water  heaters  can  be 
turned  off.  The  justificaticMi  for  this  ac- 
tion  is  the  typically  short  sighted  rattan- 
ale  given  by  people  who  want  to  use  a 
new  technology :  In  the  interests  of  pre- 
serving electrical  power  at  peak  momoits 
of  use,  the  device  has  been  activated. 

Perhaps  a  useful  use  of  technology, 
but  let  us  consider  the  ultimate  impact 
of  such  a  device. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  stated 
that  a  massive  collection  of  data  on  in- 
dividuals in  computerized  information 
systems  will  have  a  "chilling  effect"  on 
the  exercise  of  first  ajnendment  rights, 
"nie  Detroit  technology  can  have  a  chill- 
ing effect  on  a  man's  right  to  take  a 
shower. 

Second,  if  you  miss  your  April  bill,  you 
are  threatened  with  a  cold  April  shower. 

Third,  that  beam  in  Big  Brothers  eye 
can  now  shred  the  former  iron  curtain 
for  privacy,  the  shower  curtain,  and  as 
usual  It  will  be  the  citizen  who  takes  a 
bath. 

Fourth,  since  refined  applications  of 
this  technology  might  very  well  be  used 
to  turn  on  all  water  in  a  city,  it  allows 
Detroit  Edison  to  play  God  by  activating 
all  water  outlets  in  a  dty  for  40  days 
and  40  nights.  This  shower  power  is 
translated  into  all  power  to  Detroit 
Edison. 

Fifth,  to  fight  "brownouts"  for  a  city, 
this  device  gives  "blueouts"  to  the  aston- 
ished man  who  finds  all  his  hot  water 
gone.  Indeed,  instead  of  giving  some- 
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one  who  the  company  does  not  like  a 
cold  shoulder,  it  can  now  give  him  a  cold 
shower. 

Sixth.  I  would  like  to  point  out  one 
extremely  valuable  use  of  this  new  tech- 
nology. During  the  debate  over  the  "no 
knock"  portion  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill.  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  made  it  a  crime 
to  have  indoor  plumbing.  Since  people 
could  destroy  the  evidence  by  flushing 
it  down  the  drain,  it  was  felt  that  police 
should  be  given  the  right  to  burst  into 
a  home.  But,  if  this  technology  can  be 
developed  to  the  point  of  turning  off  all 
water  in  a  specific  home,  it  could  become 
the  operational  arm  of  my  "no  flush" 
amendment  and  actually  help  preserve 
the  concept  of  a  mans  home  as  his 
castle. 

Finally.  I  am  compelled  to  alter  the  old 
nonsense  saying  in  honor  of  Detroit  Edi- 
son's breakthrough : 
Rub  a  dub  dub,  no  water  In  the  tub 
Zap.  zap.  zap,  shut  off  the  tap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  incredible  use  of 
technology  is  all  too  true,  I  regret  to  say. 
and  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  July  22, 1970: 

Dftkoit  Edison  Divici:  to  Conserth  Powra 
Sparks  Scmk  Discord 
(By  Michael  J.  Connor) 

DrrRoiT— Picture  It.  You're  standing  In  a 
nice,  hot  shower  In  the  privacy  of  your  home 
trying  to  forget  a  hard  day  at  the  office. 
Suddenly.  youTe  standing  in  cold  water. 

The  reason?  An  engineer  sltUng  In  the  of- 
flces  of  your  local  electric  company  10  miles 
away  has  pushed  a  button  that  sends  a  fre- 
quency modulated  radio  signal  racing  acros* 
the  city.  The  signal  activates  an  "energy  con- 
trol device"  on  the  back  of  yotir  basement 
water  heater,  which  switches  off  the  main 
supply  otf  hot  water. 

The  conjuring  of  a  science  fiction  fiend? 
Not  at  aU.  Detroit  Edison  Co.  la  using  such  a 
radio  control  device  here.  And.  because  of  It. 
they  are  In  hot  water  with  Irate  consumers. 
These  consumers  claim  the  electronic  device 
not  only  shuts  off  hot  water  at  the  whim 
of  the  electric  company,  but  also  drives  up 
their  electric  bills. 

One  suburban  Detroit  home  builder.  Henry 
Vartanlan,  is  so  angry  that  he  Is  suing  De- 
troit Edison,  seeking  $15,000  of  damages, 
which  he  says  stem  from  the  utility's  use  of 
the  device.  Mr.  Vartanlan  also  has  filed  a 
formal  complaint  with  the  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission,  seeking  to  block  Detroit 
Edison  from  using  the  device.  He  and  other 
consumers  will  get  a  chance  to  voice  their 
complaints  today  at  the  commission's  pub- 
lic hearing. 

Detroit  Edison  doesnt  deny  It  uses  the 
devices,  but  neither  company  officials  nor 
their  attorneys  will  discuss  the  Vartanlan 
case  or  other  consumers'  complaints. 

It's  believed  that  Detroit  Edison  uses  the 
devices  to  conserve  power  at  peak  demand 
periods.  Technical  men.  familiar  with  the 
devices  say  they  are  the  most  efficient 
method  of  controlling  energy  ever  put  Into 
widespread  use. 

Motorola  Communications  A  Electronics 
Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  Motorola  Inc.,  makes 
the  devices  for  Detroit  Edison.  But  It  wont 
say  whether  It's  selUng  them  to  other  utilities 
across  the  country.  It's  believed  that  the 
Detroit-Area  installation,  which  began  about 
two  years  ago.  Is  the  first  in  the  country. 

Attorneys  for  the  Irate  consumers  clalnl 
other  utilities  across  the  country  are  watch- 
ing the  legal  and  regulatory  commission  pro- 
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ceedings  here  as  a  test  of  the  devices.  A 
victory  for  Detroit  Edison  would  pave  the  way 
for  their  use  elsewhere,  they  contend. 

One  of  the  main  complaints  about  the  de- 
vices Is  that  they  are  used  to  cut  back  on  hot 
water  when  demand  Is  greatest — In  the  early 
evening  when  many  people  are  taking  show- 
ers and  washing  dishes. 

'This  Is  big  brother,"  says  Mr.  Vartanlan. 
who  claims  the  hot  water  has  been  stopped 
too  often.  "They  can't  dictate  to  Jie  when 
I  can  take  baths  and  when  I  wash  dishes." 
Mr.  Vartanlan  asserts  that  the  device,  which 
Is  only  a  little  larger  than  an  ordinary  wa- 
ter meter,  enables  Detroit  Edison  to  control 
his  water  heater  for  up  to  four  hours  at  a 
time. 

The  water  heaters  under  question  are  di- 
vided Into  two  parts:  A  lower  element,  which 
comprises  three-fourths  of  the  unit  and 
should  supply  hot  water  for  ordinary  use. 
and  an  upper,  or  reserve,  element,  which 
comprises  the  remaining  one-fourth.  Elec- 
tricity Is  supplied  to  the  lower  element  at  a 
fiat  rate  which.  In  Mr.  Vartanlans  case,  Is 
$7  a  month  for  a  ilO-gallon  tank. 

Some  customers  contend  Detroit  Edison 
has  been  using  Its  radio  device  to  turn  off 
the  power  to  the  lower  element.  When  that 
happens,  they  say  the  hot  water  supply 
gets  low  and  the  upper  element  Is  activated. 
But  they  say  the  upper  element  doesn't  work 
on  a  flat  rate — It's  attached  to  the  regular 
house  meter  and  adds  charges  to  the  electric 
bUl  when  It's  functioning. 

Mr.  Vartanlan  says  the  radio  device  has 
doubled  his  electric  bUl.  He  might  be  able 
to  bear  that  If  the  upper  element  were  suf- 
ficient to  provide  him  with  hot  water.  But 
be  says  It  Isn't. 

Richard  Wines,  another  unhappy  con- 
sumer, asserts  a  Detroit  Edison  sa'esman 
told  him  It  would  cost  only  M  a  month  more 
If  he  purchased  an  electric  water  heater.  But 
after  Mr.  Wines  switched,  he  says  his  elec- 
tric biU  Jumped  to  »45  from  $17  every  two 
months. 

"My  wife  c.nn't  complete  her  washing  cy- 
cle. I  get  half  way  through  my  shower  and 
run  out  of  water.  It's  a  laugh  to  see  on  tele- 
vision." "All  the  hot  water  when  you  need 
It, "  says  Mr.  Wines.  He  says  the  salesman 
who  sold  him  his  50-gallon  heater  "never 
did  explain  about  that  big  brother  on  the 
back  of  my  tank." 


WINS  FOUR  STATE  PRESS 
AWARDS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNinSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New- 
port Plain  Talk,  published  in  Newport, 
Tenn.,  recently  received  four  University 
of  Tennessee-Tennessee  Press  Associa- 
tion Awards  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  journalism. 

The  awards  were  in  recognition  of  the 
newspaper's  editorial  and  public  service, 
as  well  as  its  use  of  color.  By  wirming 
four  State  press  awards,  the  Plain  Talk 
has  established  quite  a  record. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Petrey,  editor  of  the  paper, 
accepted  the  awards  at  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association's  101st  Anniversary 
Convention  in  Memphis. 

Mr.  Petrey  merits  special  praise  for 
winning  first  place  for  the  best  single 
editorial  in  competition  with  121  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the  State.  I  be- 
llve  this  is  indicative  of  his  skfll  as  an 
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editor  and  tlie  high  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  members  of  his  profession. 

The  entire  staff,  along  with  the  own- 
ers and  editor,  deserve  a  pat  on  the  back 
for  making  these  awards  possible,  and 
I  extend  my  congratulations. 

The  following  story  of  these  awards 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  tlia  Plain 
Talk: 

At   lOlST   ANNivraaART   Convention — Plain 
Tauc  Wins  Fottr  Stats  Peess  Awards 

The  Newport  Plain  Talk  Is  the  winner  of 
four  University  of  Tennessee-Tennessee 
Press  Association  Awards  for  achievements  in 
Journalism. 

The  presentation  was  made  to  A.  L.  Petrey. 
editor,  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  vice-presi- 
dent of  The  University  of  Tennessee  Friday 
at  an  Awards  luncheon  held  at  the  Holiday 
Inn-Rlvermont,  Memphis,  where  members 
of  the  Tennessee  Press  Association  were  as- 
sembled for  Its  lOlst  Annlversay  Convention. 
July  11-13. 

The  Newport  Plain  Talk  was  In  competi- 
tion with  154  Tennessee  newspapers  who  had 
submitted  590  entries  In  the  contest. 

Judges  for  the  contest  Included  Journal- 
Ism  professors  at  Wayne  State  University. 
The  University  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana 
State  University. 

rnisT  pi>ace:   best  simcls  editorial 

The  Newport  Plain  Talk  received  a  First 
Place  Award  for  the  Best  Single  Editorial 
in  competition  with  121  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  the  state.  The  award  Is  a  beau- 
tifully engraved,  walnut  plaque  citing  The 
Newport  Plain  Talk's  editorial  achievement 

The  award-winning  editorial  was  printed 
on  page  one  of  the  December  29,  1969  Issue. 
The  editorial,  entitled,  "Which  Will  It 
Be  .  .  .  Clean-Up  Or  Cover-Up?"  cited  the 
newspaper's  stand  for  law  and  order  In  the 
county  and  In  the  face  of  attempted  intimi- 
dation and  threats  to  the  newspaper  and 
staff,  printed  the  news  as  It  occurred. 

The  prize  winning  editorial  stated  the 
newspaper  offered  Its  columns  to  those  who 
criticized  Its  position  to  explain  their  views 
for  public  appraisal.  The  editorial  further 
stated  that  the  newspaper  Joined  the  peo- 
ple of  Cocke  County  In  the  hope  that  those 
mvolved  In  alleged  violations  of  the  law  will 
have  their  day  In  court  so  that  Cocke  County 
can  clean-up  what  is  wrong  and  institute 
changes  that  wlU  give  the  people  of  the 
county  greater  protection  and  pride  in  the 
Integrity  and  honesty  of  law  enforcement 
here. 

SICOND    PLACS:     IK    PUBLIC    SEBVICX 

The  Newport  Plain  Talk  received  Second 
Place  honors  certificate  for  the  newspapers 
efforts  in  Public  Service.  The  Newport  Plain 
Talk  was  nosed-out  of  first  place  by  Sweep- 
stake Winner,  Giles  Free  Press  of  Pulaski. 

The  Newport  Plain  Talk's  entry  In  the 
Public  Service  contest  was  the  largest  en- 
tered by  any  newspaper.  The  entry  com- 
piled editorials,  pictures  and  articles  carried 
by  the  newspaper  over  an  eleven  month  pe- 
riod on  local  law  enforcement  and  alleged  ir- 
regularities under  Investigation  by  the  State. 
TBI  and  finally  Federal  Co\irt  which  looked 
Into  possible  Civil  Rights  violations. 

WINS  XDWARD  J.  MXSUAN  FOTTNDATIOM  AWABOS 

The  Newport  Plain  Talk  was  one  <rf  five 
newspapers  in  the  state  to  receive  the  cov- 
eted Edwmxl  J.  Meeman  Foundation  Award 
and  earned  $100  in  cash  for  the  Best  Single 
Editorial  for  weeklies. 

The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Foundation  has 
for  19  years  given  these  awards  in  honor  of 
Che  late  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press  Semltar. 

The  five  top  winners  Include:  The  Newport 
Plain  Talk  (Allison  Slmonton  Memorial 
Award  for  Best  Single  Editorial  Weeklies); 
Giles    Free    Press     (editorials);     mngsport 
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Times  (pubUc  service);  Union  City  Dally 
Messenger  (best  single  editorial  for  dalUes); 
HogersvlUe  Review  (editorials) . 

RECEIVES  HONORABLE  MENTION  FOR  BEST  USB  OW 
CO  LOB 

The  Newport  Plain  Talk  was  In  the  top 
six  weekly  newspapers  and  received  a  oer- 
tlficlate  For  The  Best  Use  of  Color  in  compe- 
tition with  121  other  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  the  state. 

A.  L.  Petrey.  editor,  said,  "Of  course  we 
are  highly  pleased  that  The  Newport  Plain 
Talk's  efforts  have  been  recognized  by  The 
University  of  Tennessee  and  The  Tennessee 
Press  Association  which  Is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  entire  staff  of  the  newspaper. 

"The  Newport  Plain  Talk  is  committed  to 
serving  the  people  of  Newport  and  Cocke 
County.  We  believe  In  telling  it  like  It  Is 
through  responsible  reporting.  We  report  the 
news  as  It  happens  fairly,  honestly  and  ob- 
jectively." 

SOMXTHING    NEW    HAS    BEEN    ADDED 

The  Newport  Plain  Talk  Is  proud  to  add 
the  "Prize  Winning  Emblem"  to  its  front 
page.  The  emblem  appears  at  the  top  right 
corner  today  where  it  will  remain  until  June 
1971. 

WILLIAMS    ELECTED    PBEaiI«NT    OF    PTA 

W.  Bryant  Williams,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Paris  Post-Intelligencer  was  elected 
president  of  Tennessee  Press  Association. 
Williams  succeeds  Donald  Brookhart  of  the 
CrossvUls  Chronicle. 


"DELTA  QUEEN" 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF   KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  day  of  decision  for  the  Delta 
Queen,  the  last  riverboat  in  America,  is 
fast  approaching.  The  fate  of  the  44- 
year-old  Queen  still  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance and  the  thought  that  she  may  be 
removed  from  the  American  scene — 
weighs  heavily  on  all  of  us  who  revere 
and  cherish  her. 

Kentuckians  are  fighting  hard  to  save 
her.  Following  is  a  resolution  from  Gov. 
Louie  B.Nunn: 

Resolution 

Whereas  The  Delta  Queen  Is  being  forced 
out  of  overnight  passenger  service  in  No- 
vember, 1970,  because  she  is  primarily  of 
wood  construction  and  therefore  does  not 
comply  with  the  federal  Safety  At  Sea  Law  of 
1966  and 

Whereas  The  Delta  Queen  meets  all  other 
safety  and  navigation  regulations  of  the  fed- 
eral government  as  enforced  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  and  Is  inspected  annually 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 

Whereas  Greene  Line  Steamers,  owner  of 
the  Delta  Queen,  has  operated  28  steamboats 
on  the  nation's  rivers  for  more  than  80  years 
without  a  single  passenger  fatality  and 

Whereas  the  condition,  maintenance  and 
Inspection  system  of  the  Delta  Queen  and 
the  safety  record  of  Greene  Line  Steamers 
In  comparison  with  airline,  automobile  and 
other  records,  Indicates  steamboat  travel  Is 
one  of  the  safest  forms  of  transportation  In 
existence  today  and 

Whereas  the  public  Is  not  trapped  by  cir- 
cumstances Into  traveling  aboard  the  Delta 
Queen,  can  appraise  the  risk,  if  any,  of  travel- 
ing on  a  boat  mostly  of  wood  construction 
and  can  decline  to  do  so  without  being  de- 
nied public  transportation  and 
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Whereas  the  Delta  Queen  calls  at  the  Ken- 
tucky ports  of  MaysvUle,  Covington,  New- 
port, Warsaw,  Carrollton,  Louisville,  Owens- 
boro,  Henderson,  Hickman,  Paducah  and 
Gllbertsvllle  and  thus  brings  tourism  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and 

Whereas  the  Delta  Queen  Is  considered  one 
of  America's  unique  tourist  attractions  and 

Whereas  the  American  steamboat  is  close 
to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  live  along  the  nation's  great  rivers 
In  the  16  states  served  by  the  Delta  Queen 
and  stimulates  Joy  and  love  of  country 
wherever  she  sails  and 

Whereas  America's  steaoriboats  and  the  ex- 
perience they  provide  are  often  Imitated 
across  the  world,  but  the  Delta  Queen  is  the 
last  remaining  American  steamboat  in  op- 
eration and  the  last  place  in  the  world  where 
this  experience  may  be  bad  in  its  ortg^al 
form  and 

Whereas  the  public  and  especially  the  dti- 
zena  of  Kentucky,  through  their  petitions, 
have  well  expressed  their  desire  to  have  the 
Delta  Queen  continue  in  overnight  passen- 
ger service. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  this  3rd  day 
of  August,  1970,  that  Kentucky  supports  the 
petitions  of  Its  citizens  and  of  Greene  Line 
Steamers,  Inc.,  and  requests  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  grant  a  permanent  exemption 
to  the  Delta  Queen  from  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  Safety  At  Sea  Law  of  1966  to  the 
extent  that  she  be  allowed  to  continue  over- 
night passenger  service  among  American 
river  cities. 

LOUIK  B.  NUNN, 

GorcTTior  of  Kentucky. 


PHASER  JOINS  SPONSORS  OP  OLD- 
ER AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE   ACT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  announce  that  I  am  joining  14 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  spon- 
sorship of  the  Older  American  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  to  provide  part- 
time  Job  opp>ortunitles  for  persons  55  and 
over  who  are  on  inadequate  pensions  and 
unable  to  find  work.  Those  Jobs  would 
be  with  public  and  nonprofit  agencies 
in  service  of  the  community.  The  au- 
thorization will  be  $35  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1971,  $60  million  In  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  $100  million  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Demonstration  programs  are  now  be- 
ing funded  in  21  cities  under  the  senior 
aids  program.  One  of  these  demonstra- 
tions is  in  Minneapolis,  my  home  dis- 
trict. The  project  there  has  been  a  big 
success,  and  similar  successes  in  other 
cities  have  prompted  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  to  enthusiastical- 
ly endorse  the  program's  expansion. 

This  concept  deserves  to  move  on  from 
the  demonstration  stage.  Over  1.4  mil- 
lion Americans  between  the  ages  of  55 
and  64  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
force.  This  Is  up  78  percent  since  1950. 
The  great  majority  of  these  citizens  have 
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been  honest,  hard  workers,  and  n.any 
still  desire  employment.  I  consider  it  a 
great  tragedy  that  this  considerable  tal- 
ent is  going  to  waste — especially  when 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  often  bore- 
dom, loneliness  and  despair  for  many 
who  have  done  so  much  for  this  Na- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  is  able  to  give  this  prompt 
attention  when  the  House  reconvenes  on 
September  9. 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  POLISH 
VICTORY  AT  VISTULA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   CONMECI'ICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, August  15,  is  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Vistula,  a  date  tradi- 
tionally known  as  Polish  Army  Day.  I 
am  honored  to  join  with  loyal  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  and  with  all  Poles  in 
the  free  world  in  their  commemoration 
of  the  day  when  the  Polish  nation  se- 
cured peace  for  herself  and  all  Europe 
for  nearly  20  years. 

Poland  has  suffered  a  long  and  stormy 
history.  Time  and  again  her  people  have 
had  their  freedom  smothered  by  the  op- 
pressive hands  of  neighboring  countries. 
But  out  of  the  First  World  War  Polish 
dreams  of  national  rebirth  materialized 
and  in  1918  that  great  soldier  and  pa- 
triot, Joseph  Pilsudski,  proclaimed  the 
Poli^  republic. 

Shortly  thereafter,  however,  Poland's 
cherished  independence  was  threatened. 
In  1920  the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  having 
successfully  achieved  their  revolution  at 
home,  began  their  march  on  Central 
Europe.  Receiving  little  dse  besides  the 
sympathy  of  her  allies,  the  Polish  nation 
had  to  face  the  danger  aJone. 

Despite  overwhelming  odds  the  Poles, 
bolstered  by  the  leadership  of  Marshal 
Pilsudski  and  love  of  their  homeland, 
made  their  stand  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  and  routed  the  Bolshevik  In- 
vaders. 

The  news  of  the  Polish  victory  on  the 
Vistula  was  greeted  with  immense  re- 
lief by  all  those  who  feared  the  conse- 
quences which  would  inevitably  have  fol- 
lowed if  the  Soviet  troops  had  sulvanced 
deep  Into  Central  Europe,  Joining  hands 
with  the  subversive  Communist  elements 
waiting  to  overthrow  the  "capitalist" 
governments. 

By  their  victory  at  the  Vistula  the 
PoUsh  people.  In  effect,  saved  Europe 
from  devastation  and  oppression  for 
nearly  20  years. 

But  fate  was  not  t»  be  so  kind.  Despite 
the  courage  of  these  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples, in  World  War  U  the  tiny  R^ublic 
of  Poland  was  crushed  by  the  occupa- 
tion forces  of  Nazi  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  wake  of  the  war  the 
Polish  nation  returned  not  to  indQ>end- 
ence  but  to  the  oppressive  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  persecution  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  inflicted  upon  these  courage- 
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ous  people  is  intolerable.  To  deny  the 
Poles  their  fundamenul  rights  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  essence  of  human  dignity. 

In  recent  years  the  world  has  witnessed 
fissures  in  the  "monolithic"  Soviet  con- 
trol. The  differences  which  have  devel- 
oped between  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
■'satellites'  demonstrate  the  instability 
of  a  totalitarian  system,  the  fragility  of 
the  Communist  structure. 

The  repeated  evidences  that  the  spirit 
of  Freedom  and  desire  for  liberty  on 
the  part  of  captive  peoples  are  not  dead 
but  very  much  alive  indeed  strongly  un- 
derscore the  belief  that  freedom  can 
never  be  suppressed  and  that  captivity 
must  never  be  accepted  as  inevitable. 
Truly  the  Communists  have  a  tenuous 
hold  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
captive  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker.  50  years  after  the  Battle 
of  Vistula,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  and  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples that  the  Poles,  although  still  imder 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  domination,  maintain 
their  strong  desire  *or  freedom.  Their 
struggle  continues. 

The  world  caimot  live  at  peace  un- 
less and  until  the  territorial  integrity 
and  freedom  of  bondaged  people  are 
restored,  so  that  once  again  they  may 
enjoy  the  precious  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination and  self-government. 

Throughout  her  history  Poland  has 
stood  as  a  monument  to  coxirage,  con- 
stantly aspiring  to  self-determination 
and  national  jidependence.  She  has, 
moreover,  aided  other  countries  in  their 
struggle  for  survival.  Casimir  Pulaski 
gave  his  life  for  our  independence.  We, 
in  turn,  carmot  allow  Poland,  her  liber- 
ties and  lier  glory,  to  succumb.  Poland 
is  not  to  perish  but  to  live. 


STOP  THE  DRUNK  DRIVER 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  W.  T.  Ohman,  Sr.,  of  Har- 
wich. Mass..  recently  wrote  to  me  after 
he  had  returned  from  a  vacation  in  Nor- 
way. In  Mr.  Ohman's  own  words: 

I  vl8lt«d  several  cousins  whom  I  bad  not 
seen  for  67  years.  During  the  course  of  cele- 
brations ...  It  became  very  noticeable  to  us 
that  the  person  driving  that  evening  was  not 
Imbibing.  Upon  further  Investigation  I  found 
that  to  drive  a  car  In  conjunction  with  the 
use  of  alcohol  In  Norway,  is  absolutely  f«- 
bldden.  First  offense  Is  one  year  In  Jail; 
second  offense,  5  years  and  license  revoked 
forever.  Needleas  to  say,  there  are  no  accl- 
dent«  caused  by  drimken  driving. 

Mr.  Ohman  also  enclosed  an  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  de- 
scribing how  serious  the  situation  is  in 
the  United  States.  As  the  Monitor  points 
out,  during  the  course  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  43,000  Americans  have  been  killed 
in  combat  while  during  the  same  period, 
240,000  have  died  as  a  resxilt  of  drunken 
driving. 

In  contrast  with  Norway,  these  statis- 
tics are  shocking.  I  believe  that  our 
States,  which  have  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  punishing  traffic  violations,  should 
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seriously  review  their  penalties  for 
drunken  driving  and  consider  stiffening 
sentences  as  a  deterrent.  I  would  also 
hope  that  our  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  will  devote  more  resources  and 
energy  In  the  future  to  assisting  the 
States  in  eliminating  the  scourge  of 
drunk  driving. 

Firuilly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the 
Monitor  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  16,  19701 

Stop  the  D«tjnk  Driver 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  deeply, 
and  rightly,  concerned  over  the  some  43,000 
American  troops  who  have  lost  their  lives  In 
the  last  nine  and  one-half  years  In  Vietnam. 
There  Is,  also,  a  growing  national  grief  over 
the  stlU  far  fewer  yet  far  too  many  young 
people  whose  deaths  are  traceable  to  drugs. 

It  Is  all  the  more  amazing  therefore  that 
the  American  conscience  still  on  the  whole 
appears  unmoved  at  the  presence  of  a  far, 
far  greater  klUer.  We  are  referring  to  the 
drunken  driver  who,  during  the  period  when 
43.000  were  killed  In  Vietnam,  slew  some  240,- 
000  persons  on  the  nation's  highways. 

At  the  present  time  this  newspaper  Is  run- 
ning a  lO-artlcle  series  on  this  stupendous 
national  problem.  And  from  these  articles 
there  emerge  three  main  conclusions.  One  Is 
the  astronomical  cost  In  grief,  suffering, 
death.  Injury,  and  financial  loss  caused  by 
drunken  drivers.  The  second  Is  the  Incom- 
prehensible apathy  shown  by  the  general 
public  towards  this  scourge.  The  third  Is  the 
fact  that  there  Is  ample  proof  that  this  toll 
In  lives  could  be  drastically  reduced  by  the 
application  of  already  known  and  tested 
methods  of  control  and  prevention. 

The  healthy  harvest  to  be  reaped  from  con- 
trolling the  drunken  driver  Is  Immense,  even 
leaving  aside  the  most  important  benefit  of 
all.  the  saving  of  lives  and  the  preventing  of 
Injury.  AutomobUe  Insurance  rates  would 
Immediately  drop  dramatically.  The  cost  of 
highway  patroUng  would  fall.  The  pleasure  of 
driving  on  the  part  of  the  sober  driver  would 
Increase.  Welfare  costs  would  be  favorably 
affected.  So  would  the  cost  of  maintaining 
hospital  emergency  wards.  And  the  police, 
now  forced  to  spend  untold  hours  dally 
dealing  with  drunken  driving,  could  spend 
more  time  protecting  the  community  against 
crime. 

Nor  should  steps  such  as  alcohol  breath 
tests,  the  lifting  of  driver  licenses  and  pen- 
alties that  hurt  be  looked  upon  as  persecu- 
tion of  such  drivers.  Instead  they  should  be 
viewed  as  doing  him  the  greatest  of  possible 
favors — helping  prevent  him  from  killing  or 
Injuring  himself  or  others. 

There  Is,  It  Is  a  true,  a  gradual  awakening 
In  the  public  mind  of  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  terrible  national  problem. 
But  that  desire  Is  still  not  remotely  strong 
enough  In  the  country  as  a  whole.  Further- 
more, far  too  many  citizens  continue  to  take 
a  light-hearted  view  of  what  the  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  gasoline  can  do.  Yet  here  Is  one, 
easily  Identifiable  area  In  which  a  great  step 
towards  public  safety  can  be  taken.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  public  officials  have  the  courage 
and  the  general  public  have  the  wisdom  to 
take  this  step. 


STUDY  ON  DOGS  AND  SMOKING 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  KENTtTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Auffuat  14. 1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Drs.  Auerbach  and  Hammond  reported 
results  of  a  smoking  dog  study  in  an  ef- 
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fort  to  show  the  relationship  between 
smoking  and  health. 

The  scientific  methods  used  in  this 
study  have  been  questioned.  The  Ameri- 
c£in  Medical  Association  and  the  new 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  rejected 
the  research  papers  outright. 

I  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jesse 
L.  Steinfeld  for  your  perusal: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  11,  1970. 
Dr.  Jesse  L.  Stxinrld. 

The  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion.  and  Wel/are.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jesse:  I  have  received  your  July  10th 
reply  to  my  letter  to  you  of  May  19  concern- 
ing the  Auerbiujh-Hammond  smoking  dog 
study.  As  you  can  Imagine.  I  wae  shocked  and 
disappointed  to  learn  that  In  your  letter 
of  June  12  to  the  American  Cancer  Society 
you  gave  an  unqualified  endorsement  to  the 
validity  of  the  study,  based  on  nothing  more 
tangible  than  hearsay  reports  of  the  findings 
and  your  own  strong  feelings  about  smoking 
and  health.  This  seems  t»  have  been  an  Irre- 
sponsible act  on  your  part  and  not  In  keep- 
ing with  the  scientific  objectivity  which 
should  accompany  your  high  office.  As  you 
must  have  anticipated,  the  news  bureau 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  promptly 
released  your  letter  to  the  press  In  an  at- 
tempt to  bolster  their  position  with  the 
prestige  of  your  office. 

As  I  told  you  In  my  letter  of  May  19.  serious 
questions  about  the  validity  of  this  study 
had  been  raised  by  a  distinguished  pathol- 
ogist whose  letter  I  forwarded  to  you.  You 
may  by  now  have  seen  the  enclosed  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  8.  The 
article  reports  that  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  has  decided  not  to 
publish  the  Auerbach-Hammond  papers  on 
the  basis  of  reviews  by  twelve  Independent 
authorities.  The  article  pointed  out  that 
the  number  of  reviewers  assigned  to  the 
Auerbach-Hammond  data  was  much  greater 
than  usual  because  of  the  controversial  na- 
ture of  the  experiment. 

When  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  In  Chicago  on  June 
22.  I  learned  that  the  President  of  the  AMA. 
Dr.  Gerald  Dorman.  had  determined  from  a 
conversation  with  the  Editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  that  the 
Independent  reviewers  had  unanimously  rec- 
ommended rejection  of  the  article.  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Dorman  would  confirm  that  Infor- 
mation If  you  were  to  Inquire. 

Among  the  things  that  particularly  dis- 
turb me.  as  a  physician,  about  your  letter  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society  Is  your  Insist- 
ence that  no  formal  review  Is  necessary  to 
establish  the  validity  of  this  study  In  view  of 
(a)  Its  eminent  sponsorship,  (b)  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Investigators  and  (c)  the  fact 
that  two  scientists  In  government  service  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  data  and  ap- 
parently agreed  with  the  reported  findings. 

As  to  the  past  point.  It  seems  you  have 
had  some  bad  advice.  At  the  time  you  wrote 
your  letter,  one  of  the  pathologists  whose 
opinion  you  relied  on.  Dr.  Raymond  Yesner 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  had  already 
become  the  center  of  controversy  In  connec- 
tion with  another  research  study  relating  to 
cigarette  smoking.  It  seems  that  at  a  medical 
meeting  Dr.  Yesner  took  the  liberty  of  Inter- 
preting certain  data  from  an  unpublished 
study  originated  by  Dr.  Alvan  Pelnsteln  of 
Yale.  As  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  Letter 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Dr.  Felnsteln  has  pub- 
licly contradicted  Dr.  Yesner's  Interpretation 
of  that  data.  You  might  also  have  taken  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Yesner  Is  employed 
by  the  Veterans  AdmlnlsUatlon  which  was  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  Auerbach-Hammond  study. 
In  view  of  these  facts.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  your  reliance  on  Dr.  Yesner  was  prob- 
ably ill-advised. 
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I  think  you  might  also  agree  that  such 
considerations  as  the  "eminent  sponsorship" 
of  the  study  and  the  "reputations"  of  the 
investigators  are  not  proper  criteria  for  Judg- 
ing validity.  The  American  Cancer  Society,  as 
you  probably  know,  has  sponsored  antlsmok- 
lug  commercials  featuring  a  movie  star  who 
was  recently  convicted  of  Illegal  possession 
of  nuurljuana. 

Moreover,  the  two  Investigators  last  Febru- 
ary released  their  findings  to  the  popular 
press  before  presenting  them  to  their  sci- 
entific colleagues,  a  procedure  which  is  con- 
sidered highly  improper  among  scientific  re- 
searchers. In  fact,  their  action  caused  the 
authoritative  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine to  reject  the  research  papers  outright.  I 
think  you  might  have  considered  these  facts 
in  assessing  the  "reputations"  of  the  orga- 
nization and  people  Involved. 

In  view  of  the  Judgment  you  have  pro- 
nounced, the  integrity  of  your  office  requires 
you  to  make  every  effort  to  determine  what 
criticisms  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  reviewers  made  of  the 
study  and  to  amend  the  comments  which 
you  made  to  the  American  Cancer  Society 
in  your  letter  of  June  12  and  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impression  your  letter  has  left 
with  the  American  public. 

As  you  pointed  out  in  your  letter,  your  De- 
partment has  the  statutory  responsibility  of 
reporting  to  the  Congress  periodically  on  the 
state  of  scientific  research  concerning  cig- 
arette smoking  and  health.  I  fear  that  your 
uncritical  acceptance  of  this  research,  which 
Is  to  this  date  unpublished  in  any  scientific 
Journal,  is  a  clear  reflection  of  the  superficial 
and  biased  manner  in  which  the  information 
which  goes  Into  those  reports  is  evaluated.  I 
also  believe  that  your  action  In  this  matter 
casts  serious  doubts  upon  the  integrity  and 
authority  of  information  issuing  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  In  regard  to  the  health 
consequences  of  smoking,  and  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  should  be 
so  advised. 

The  Congress  Is  Increasingly  called  upon 
to  make  public  policy  in  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
liferation health  controversies  which  are 
confronting  the  American  people.  We  must 
have  objective  scientists  to  guide  our  ac- 
tions. The  American  people  stand  to  lose 
much  more  than  the  right  to  smoke  cig- 
arettes If  scientific  Judgments  are  made  on 
such  a  capricious  basis. 

I  would  be  most  pleased  to  have  your 
comments  on  the  observations  I  have  made 
m  this  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tim  Lee  Caster. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  8,  1970] 
AMA  JotTRNAL  Decides  To  Withhold  Reports 
ON    Dogs    and    Smoking — Controvebsial 
Tests    Sxn»posEDLT    Caused    Cancer:    the 
Magazine  Sats  Articles  Need  Revision 
Chicago. — The   Journal   of   the   American 
Medical  Association  has  decided  not  to  pub- 
lish two  previously  announced  reports  on  a 
controversial  experiment  with  dogs  that  is 
supposed  to  link  clgaret  smoking  with  lung 
cancer. 

But  the  magazine,  which  is  probably  the 
moet  widely  read  medical  Journal  in  the  U.S.. 
insists  that  the  articles  haven't  been  rejected 
outright  but  simply  returned  for  revision. 

The  reports  have  been  causing  controversy 
since  early  May,  when  the  Tobacco  Institute, 
the  Industry's  trade  association,  annotmced 
It  was  mounting  a  major  attack  against  the 
validity  of  the  researchers'  findings. 

The  articles  describe  the  results  of  a  2>4- 
year  experiment  on  94  pedigreed  beagle  dogs 
that  was  carried  out  by  two  eminent  scien- 
tists. The  American  Cancer  Society  has 
claimed  that  the  experiment  was  significant 
In  at  least  two  ways:  It  produced  lung  can- 
cer as  a  result  of  clgaret  smoking  in  a  signif- 
icantly large  experimental   animal,   and   It 
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marked  the  first  time  that  cancer  had  been 
induced  In   laboratory   animals  by  causing 
them  to  Inhale  tobacco  smoke. 
rejection  is  dented 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Hussey,  editor  of  the  medical 
publication,  denied  in  an  Interview  that  the 
articles  had  been  rejected  for  publication. 
"They  are  not  acceptable  for  publication  in 
their  present  form,"  he  said.  The  articles 
have  been  returned  to  their  authors,  he  said, 
for  "extensive  revision." 

The  two  scientists  who  carried  out  the  ex- 
periment are  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  a  vice 
president  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  Dr.  Oscar  Auerbach,  senior  medical  in- 
vestigator for  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

In  telephone  interviews  yesterday,  both 
Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Auerbach  declined  to 
criticize  the  medical  Joxirnal  for  returning 
their  articles.  "We  sent  the  articles  to  them 
In  good  faith,  and  we  believe  the  American 
Medical  Association  also  acts  In  good  faith," 
said  Dr.  Auerbach. 

Neither  Dr.  Hussey  nor  the  two  researchers 
would  disclose  details  of  the  suggested 
changes.  But  Dr.  Hammond  said  some  of  the 
objections  centered  on  photographs  accom- 
panying the  text.  "There  were  complaints 
that  the  pictures  were  out  of  focus.  But 
that's  to  be  expected  since  the  slides  orig- 
inally were  in  color  but  had  to  be  printed 
In  black  and  white  (because)  the  magazine 
considers  color  pictures  too  expensive,"  he 
said. 

REVIEWERS   CALLED   FAIR 

Commented  Dr.  Auerbach:  "The  reviewers 
were  as  fair  as  they  thought  they  could  be.  I 
may  not  agree  with  them,  but  It's  all  part  of 
the  give  and  take." 

When  the  articles  will  appear  In  print  Is 
undecided.  Dr.  Hussey  said  the  Journal  will 
reconsider  the  articles  If  they  are  resub- 
mitted with  the  revisions.  Or.  he  said,  the 
authors  may  decide  to  submit  them  to  an- 
other publication. 

The  two  researchers  said  they  haven't  de- 
cided which  course  they  will  take. 

Dr.  Hussey  rejected  any  suggestion  of  pres- 
sure on  the  magazine  either  from  the  tobacco 
Industry  or  the  American  Medical  Association 
not  to  publish  the  reports.  "There  was  no 
pressure  whatsoever."  he  said. 

experts  consulted 

The  decision  not  to  publish  the  articles. 
Dr.  Hussey  said,  was  maide  on  the  basis  of  re- 
views by  about  12  Independent  authorities. 
These  Included  an  expert  on  veterinary  med- 
icine pathology,  an  expert  in  pulmonary  dis- 
ease and  several  pathologists.  The  niunber 
of  reviewers,  he  said,  was  much  greater  than 
Is  usual  for  an  article  submitted  for  publica- 
tion in  the  magazine  "because  of  the  great 
amount  of  publicity  involved." 

The  experiment  already  has  won  the  i^- 
proval  of  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General,  who  re- 
cently said  it  wasn't  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
formal  review  of  the  experiment  "to  establish 
validity." 

The  surgeon  general  said  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Auberbach  that  "if  the  question  at  Issue  is 
whether  human-type  lung  cancer  has  been 
discovered  in  the  lungs  of  dogs  exposed  to 
clgaret  smoke,  then  the  answer  Is  yes."  This 
finding  he  said,  was  the  view  of  both  Dr. 
John  W.  Berg  a  pathologist  with  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  Dr.  Raymond  Yesner, 
associate  professor  of  pathology  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Auerbach  said  that  the  medical  Journal 
reviewers  didn't  dispute  the  claim  that  the 
tumors  found  In  the  dogs  were  of  hiunan 
type. 

IMPACT   WAS   FORECAST 

When  the  results  of  the  experiment  were 
first  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  last  February,  a  society 
spokesman  said  the  experiment  "should  have 
a  slgnficant  Impact  on  the  smoking  of  clga- 
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rets  in  this  coimtry  and  will  probably  lead 
to  a  reassessment  of  advertising  claims  and 
polices  of  the  clgaret  Industry." 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Tobacco  Institute 
replied  by  challenging  the  Cancer  Society  to 
release  the  unpublished  data  on  lung  cancer 
in  dogs  for  further  scrutiny  by  "men  of  out- 
standing competence  and  Integrity." 

An  Institute  spokesman  said  the  "Tobacco 
Institute  does  not,  and  the  public  should 
not,  accept  at  a  face  value  the  findings  of  this 
study." 

(Prom  JAMA,  July  6.  1970] 
Smoking  and  Cancer  Morphology 

To  the  Editor:  Having  initiated  the  study 
of  cigarette  smoking  and  histologic  morphol- 
ogy in  patients  with  lung  cancer  that  was 
"reported"  m  The  Journal  (211:2081.  1970). 
I  regret  Its  premature  publication  In  your 
Medical  News  section. 

Your  report  was  based  on  material  present- 
ed at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriolo- 
gists by  Dr.  Raymond  Yesner  who  collabo- 
rated in  this  project  and  recorded  many  of 
the  histologic  findings.  The  results  presented 
at  that  meeting  were  based  on  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  data,  and  they  contain  only 
Dr.  Yesner's  Interpretations  of  those  data. 

•IThe  final  report  may  ehow  differences  In 
the  percentages  because  new  statistical  tab- 
ulations have  been  necessitated  by  a  recent 
change  In  the  criteria  used  for  consolldaUon 
of  histologic  categories.  Even  If  the  percent- 
ages remain  unchanged,  however,  I  disagree 
with  the  taterpretation  that  heavier  smok- 
ing "caus9d"  greater  degrees  of  malignancy 
m  lung  cancer.  The  "base  population"  In 
this  study  consisted  not  of  a  general  group 
of  smokers  and  nonsmokers,  but  of  people 
who  already  had  Ixing  cancer.  Consequently, 
no  causal  Inferences  can  be  drawn  about  the 
role  of  smoking  and  creating  either  lung 
cancer  or  different  oeU  types  of  cancer  in  a 
general  population  of  smokers  and  nonsmok- 
ers. Furthermore,  although  increased  rates 
of  f"^'f'"g  were  associated  with  increased 
rates  of  undifferentiated  smaU  cell  cancers, 
such  cancers  were  not  found  to  be  the  most 
clinically  "malignant"  tumors  In  the  patients 
we  studied. 

My  own  interpretation  of  the  preliminary 
data  is  that  they  contradict  a  long-standing 
belief  the  pathogenesis  of  lung  cancer.  Al- 
though epidermoid  carcinoma  Is  generally  re- 
garded as  exclusively  a  "cigarette  smoker's 
cancer,"  fo\ir  of  the  42  people  currently  clas- 
sified In  our  survey  as  having  this  type  of 
cancer  had  not  smoked  cigarettes,  and  the 
rate  of  ^Idermold  carcinoma  did  not  show 
an  Increase  In  association  with  Increased 
amounts  of  smoking  In  the  449  paUents  we 
studied. 

I  apologize  to  any  readers  who  assumed 
I  had  approved  the  contents  of  yo\ir  report 
because  they  saw  my  name  there,  and  I 
urge  them  to  await  fcwmal  pubUcatlon  of 
the  complete  results  before  drawing  any 
conclusions. 

Alvan  R.  Feinstein,  MJ). 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


GUNS  OR  BUTTER^-PREE  OR 
SLAVE? 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  wnJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Westlake-Conejo  Valley  Times  of 
July  29. 1970: 
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Guns  oh  Btrrrra — Tuxs  or  Si^ve? 
(By  George  Todt) 

■  The  Soviets  are  capable  oX  starting  to- 
morrow one  or  the  biggest  wars  there  has  ever 
been,  and  I  am  frankly  not  confident  the 
outcome  would  be  In  our  favor."  (Admiral 
Hymaii  Rlckover.  U3N— Testimony.  VS. 
House-Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
March.  1970.) 

La»i  Sunday  the  Commander  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  flexed  his  chauvinist  muscles  In  Mos- 
cow and  vented  his  spleen  on  the  Americans, 
as  usual.  Which  is  par  for  the  course,  ho 
bum. 

His  brand  new  fleet,  which  emphasizes  mis- 
sile-carrying ships — both  above  and  below  the 
water — has  by  this  time  "bound  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialists"  and  now  stands  ready 
to  deal  a  "cnishlng  rebuff  to  any  aggressor", 
Admiral  Sergei  Gorshkov  proclaimed. 

The  Red's  Arctic.  Baltic.  Black  Sea,  Medi- 
terranean and  Pnclflc  Fleets  presently  num- 
ber in  excess  of  350  flrst-cIass  submarines,  75 
of  them  nuclear-powered  like  ours.  They 
need  only  a  dozen  more  of  the  latter  to  catch 
up  with  the  United  States.  Should  pass  us 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

By  contrast,  Adolf  Hitler  had  only  some  60 
submerslbles  to  commence  World  War  II. 
Also,  Ivan  has  25  modern  cruisers,  mostly 
guided -missile  types,  and  100  destroyers  con- 
structed since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Plus 
another  1500  smaller  vessels  of  all  kinds  and 
two  brand  new  helicopter  carriers. 

In  contrast  to  the  90  per  cent  modem  con- 
struction of  the  Soviet  Navy,  oiu^  Is  almost 
all  World  War  U  vintage — armed  mostly  with 
gtins  Instead  of  more  deadly  missiles  in  the 
case  of  the  cruisers. 

Without  friendly  air  cover  overhead,  a 
gim-crulser  Is  probably  a  sitting  duck  for  a 
missile  cruiser  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  detertoraUng  pic- 
ture of  national  defense  as  observed  from  the 
viewpoint  ot  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviets  also  are  racing  overtime,  at 
superheated  capacity,  to  build  for  themselves 
the  greatest  commercial  maritime  fleet  afloat. 

Let  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Andrei  Grech- 
ko  speak  words  of  peace  and  friendship  as 
he  uttered  them  with  typical  restraint  from 
Moscow  last  Sunday: 

■"The  Soviet  Union's  peace-loving  Leninist 
foreign  policy,"  he  shouted  In  a  sabre-rat- 
tling, belligerent  diatribe  "Is  threatened  by 
a  complicated,  present-day  International  sit- 
uation m  which  the  ruling  circles  of  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  powers  are 
strengthening  aggressive  blocs,  intensifying 
the  arms  race  and  staging  dangerous  military 
ventures." 

"The  United  SUtes"  criminal  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  the  Israeli  aggression  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  intrigues  of  revenge- 
seeking  forces  in  West  Germany — all  this  is 
the  doing  of  world  In^terlallsm  with  the 
United  States  monopolies  at  the  be«wl." 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  girding  itself  for  war,  not  peace. 
And  with  us  the  eventual  target,  of  course. 
Our  anti-war  and  peace-at-any-prlce  people 
may  hide  their  heads  in  the  sand  as  long  as 
they  desire,  but  the  armed  forces  of  the 
USSR  continue  consistently  to  expand. 

As  the  armed  might  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational warlords  mushrooms,  we  will  be- 
come increasing  targets  for  nuclear  black- 
mall.  As  seen  on  a  graphic  scale,  their  fan- 
tastically expanding  military  power  is  going 
up — ours  is  coining  down. 

How  much  more  belligerent  will  the  Reds 
become  toward  us  and  our  treaty  allies  if 
their  massive  armed  strength  rises  50  per 
cent  above  ours?  Or  100  per  cent?  Even  tm) 
hundred  per  cent?  How  merciful  are  tne 
hard-boiled  Communist  leaders? 

Will  they  listen  to  the  tender  pleas  for 
love  and  understanding  from  the  American 
■'peace    generation" — our    hippies,    ylppies. 
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slackers,  deserters,  rioters,  revolutionaries, 
drug-oriented  types,  et  al — If  they  become 
powerful  enough  to  issue  us  an  ultlmatvmi? 

Let  the  students  remember  their  counter- 
parts in  Hungary  14  years  ago,  more  recently 
the  Ill-fated  Communist  nation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  Polltbtiro  in  the  Kremlin  Is  not 
tenderly  merciful  even  to  their  own  kind  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Why  be  foolhardy 
here? 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  heard  a  down-to- 
earth  and  enlightening  address  by  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power.  USAT.  former  Conamanding 
General  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  He 
came  through  the  courtesy  of  Patrick  J. 
Frawley,  Jr.,  a  noted  patriot  of  high  distinc- 
tion, and  spoke  to  several  hvmdred  leaders  of 
the  American  Legion  in  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  In  Los  Angeles. 

The  brilliant  Power  put  It  on  the  line  and 
said  the  United  States  would  be  superseded 
in  strength  by  the  Soviets  by  1970  or  1971 
at  the  rate  we  were  going  on  the  graph. 

"When  that  time  comes,"  he  stated  simply, 
"look  out  for  nuclear  blackmail." 

General  Power  had  no  Illusions  then  about 
the  greedy  designs  of  the  most  rabid  im- 
perialists of  our  time — the  Soviet  Union — and 
neither  does  President  Richard  Nixon  In  the 
White  House  today. 

The  difficulty  for  the  President,  however.  Is 
that  he  Is  besieged  literally  by  droves  of  anti- 
war peaceniks  in  pKDsltlons  of  Influence  who 
desire  the  budget  cut  at  tbe  expense  of  guns 
over  butter. 

Let  us  remind  them  that  If  the  United 
States  Is  ever  defeated  on  the  world  stage, 
there  will  be  no  further  "war  on  poverty," 
"urban  re-development,"  "operation  head- 
start,"  "peace  corps,"  or  what  have  you? 

All  we  will  have  left  Is  the  American  ver- 
sion of  the  Siberian  Salt  Mines.  Or,  off  to  the 
newest  in  concentration  camps,  Tovarlch! 
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ACHIEVEMENT  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
PILOT  TRAINING  CYCLE  OF  THE 
PnrSBURG-ANTIOCH  ^INDUS- 
TRIAL MANPOWER  CENTER 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


OF   CALlrOBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
very  successful  manpower  development 
program  in  my  district.  The  name  of  the 
program  is  the  Pittsburg-Antioch  In- 
dustrial Manpower  Center  operated  by 
the  U.S.  R.  &  D.  Corp.,  in  the  northern 
California  area  east  of  San  Francisco.  In 
addition  to  the  primary  purpose  of  train- 
ing in  basic  education,  the  industrial 
manpower  center  has  had  an  enormous 
impact  on  the  general  community. 

The  following  remarks  serve  to  give 
an  overall  picture  of  the  program  and 
serve  to  enlighten  the  reader  on  the  very 
successful  practical  results  since  its  ini- 
tiation: 

ACKIEVEMXNT     ANALTSIS     OP     THB     PttOT 

Traininc  Cycle 

INTROOOCnOI* 

In  Mav.  1968.  private  industry  and  gov- 
errment  began  a  unique  experiment  In  An- 
tloch,  California.  The  question  the  demon- 
stration sought  to  answer  was  this: 

Could  private  industry  use  Its  manage- 
ment and  educational  techniques  to  trans- 
form so-called  hard  core  "Uneducables  and 
unemployables"  Into  employees  who  were 
attractive  to  Industry  and  who  bad  acquired 
the  base  t«  develop  within  a  company: 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  was  the  ques- 


tion of  whether  industry,  hostile  and  suspi- 
cious of  government  activities,  could  accept 
and  adopt  this  concept.  Could  the  project 
develop  enough  community  support  to  change 
ingrained  methods  and  procedures,  not  only 
within  Industry,  but  at  the  source  of  drop- 
outs, the  school  system. 

On  each  of  these  questions  Industry  and 
the  community  has  answered  with  a  re- 
sounding: "yes"  and  the  answer  was  not  only 
In  words  but  in  changed  actions,  changed  at- 
titudes and  changed  systems  and  procedures. 
The  project,  financed  as  a  demonstration 
grant  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  was 
managed  by  the  United  States  Research  & 
Development  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Monogram 
Industries.  The  Initial  contract  extended  for 
one  year  and  was  renewed  in  May  of  1969 
extending  through  December  1970. 

As  of  this  evaluation  453  trainees  have 
graduated  from  the  program.  Most  were  clas- 
sified as  hard  core  unemployables. 

344  graduates  or  7i'^'>  of  the  trainees  are 
now  placed  or  employed  including  27  placed 
In  college.  118  of  the  156  graduates  or  75% 
of  cycles,  1,  2  &  3  have  been  on  the  Job  for 
6  months  or  longer.  Of  the  total  number 
working  48%  have  been  employed  for  6 
months  or  more. 

Out  of  the  4th,  5th,  &  6th  training  cycles, 
27  graduates  entered  college,  a  significant 
accomplishment  considering  most  had  failed 
to  successfully  handle  high  school  curricu- 
lum. During  the  10  week  training  cycle  their 
attitude  towards  life  and  educational  attain- 
ment Improved  considerably  and  upon  grad- 
uation they  were  confident  in  their  decisions 
to  further  their  education.  This  was  an  un- 
anticipated by  product  of  the  propram.  When 
they  enter  the  Job  market,  it  wiU  be  at  the 
management  or  white  collar  level,  with  open 
horizons  for  advancement. 

Four  graduates  are  now  employed  at  the 
Center. 

THZ  TRAINXE 

The  typical  applicant  is  young,  between 
19  and  25,  with  no  high  school  diploma  and 
a  low-level  of  academic  achievement.  He 
reports  that  he  survives  as  a  "part  time 
hustler''  and  an  occasional  worker.  He's 
sophisticated  about  street  life  and  Jaded 
about  government  programs.  He  is  knowl- 
edgeable about  drugs  and.  if  not  an  addict, 
a  frequent  user.  He's  been  promised  a  lot 
during  his  short  life,  but  no  one  baa  de- 
livered successfully,  so  he  is  cynical,  frus- 
1z«ted,  bitter,  angry  and  frightened  about 
life. 

His  driving  license  Is  suspended  for  posses- 
sion and  he  has  served  time  In  local  Jails. 
He  hates  the  p>ollce  and  distrusts  anvone  In 
the  establishment.  t>artlcularly  public  de- 
fenders, social  workers  and  other  agency  offi- 
cials who  are  charged  with  assisting  him.  He 
will  often  have  employment  aspirations  be- 
yond his  educational  and  personal  achieve- 
ment. He  needs  money  and  wants  to  work.  If 
not  In  a  permanent  position,  at  least  for  a 
few  months.  Upon  entering  training,  he  is 
belligerent  and  continues  his  life  in  the 
street. 

He  has  an  average  reading  level  of  6.7  and 
bis  communication  skills  are  poor.  He  lacks 
the  desire  to  relate  effectively  with  peer 
group  members,  Center  staff  or  potential  em- 
ployers. His  personal  appesirance  is  shabby 
and  he  cannot  see  any  reason  for  Improving 
his  dress  or  personal  hygiene. 

The  statistics  on  the  following  pages  are 
indicative  of  the  results  of  the  basic  thrust 
of  the  program:  employment  preparation, 
through  a  10  week  intensive  training  pro- 
gram of  Basic  Education  and  Human  Re- 
source Development;  the  former  comprised  of 
mathematical  concepts,  reading,  vocabulary 
and  writing  skills  and  the  latter  stressing, 
but  not  limltAd  to.  those  skills  necessary  to 
seek,  gain  and  maintain  a  Job.  and  function 
effectively  within  society. 

The  median  educatl(Hi  level  of  graduates 
was  9.3,  a  2.6  grade  Increase.  In  addition, 
there    was    slgnlficint,    but    unmeasureable 
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growth  In  the  life  skills  necessary  to  become 
productive  and  useful  citizens  to  seek  and 
maintain  a  Job,  and  provide  a  stable  home 
for  the  next  generation.  They  had  broken 
the  cycle  of  poverty. 

SUMMARY 

The  Pittsburg-Antlcch  Industrial  Man- 
power Center  Is  located  approximately  40 
miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco,  California 
in  the  city  of  Antloch  (pop.  29,000). 

Stated  succinctly,  the  program  Is  designed 
to  take  Individuals  who  are  unemployable  or 
unemployed  through  an  Intensive  10  week 
training  program  of  Basic  Education  and 
Human  Resource  Development  (people  to 
people  communication  through  group  dis- 
cussion and  group  dynamics),  and  make 
them  Job  ready  and  Job  placeable  In  entry 
level  piosltlons  In  the  surrounding  Industrial. 
Commercial,  public  and  private  sectors.  For 
those  individuals  already  employed,  but  lack- 
ing the  necessary  education  or  motivation  for 
upgrading,  the  center  offers  an  evening  pro- 
gram geared  toward  the  development  of  the 
necessary  education  and  motivation  for  up- 
ward mobUlty. 

In  addition,  the  Center  is  now  offering  a 
basic  remedial  work  preparation  program  for 
those  Individuals  who  are  non-readers  or 
have  less  than  4th  grade  achievement  levels. 

In  keeping  with  the  basic  precepts  of  its 
2nd  year  objectives,  the  Center  is  broadening 
Its  community  outreach  and  expanding  Its 
programs  into  Inplant  industrial  classrooms 
(Fibreboard  Ind..  Antloch.  Shell  Oil,  Mar- 
tinez) ;  operating  classrooms  in  the  Pittsburg 
Unified  School  District  Continuation  School 
where  significant  and  productive  gains  were 
made  In  the  educational  system  by  modifying 
the  IMC  program  and  curriculum  to  augment 
Delta  High  Schools  material  and  teaching 
techniques.  This  program  was  designed  to 
catch  the  potential  drop-out  before  he  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  system. 

In  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  high  school 
operation  8  of  15  students  were  employed  in 
part  time  Jobs.  And  by  the  10th  week,  13  of 
15  were  working.  Approximately  80%  of  the 
students  In  IMC's  classes  attend  school  every- 
day. This  compares  to  60%  dally  attendance 
In  other  classes  at  Delta  High. 

Further,  the  Center  Is  conducting  Man- 
agement Training  Seminars  with  supervisory 
personnel  from  education,  city  government, 
social  services,  Industry  and  law  enforcement, 
which  are  designed  to  make  them  more  effec- 
tive with  and  sensitive  to,  the  emplojrment 
problems  of  the  multldlsadvantaged  em- 
ployee. 

Some  individuals  who  had  previously  failed 
entrance  tests  for  admission  to  college,  have 
at  the  end  of  10  weeks,  passed  the  admission 
tests  and  are  currently  enrolled  in  college. 
Several  trainees  who  felt  that  higher  educa- 
tion Is  desirable  for  vocational  and  profes- 
sional growth,  have  entered  Diablo  Valley 
College  in  Concord;  Cal  State  at  Hayward; 
and  Chabot  College  at  Hayward.  One  grad- 
uate was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  Oregon 
State  University.  Oregon. 

The  Industrial  Manpower  Center  Alumni 
has  initiated  a  scholarship  drive  to  augment 
this  program  for  further  college  transfers. 
Industrial  concerns,  banks,  private  busi- 
nesses and  citizens  from  the  surrounding 
communities  have  contributed  substantially 
to  this  fund.^ 

While  trainee  transition  to  college  is  not 
the  Center's  main  thrust,  the  program  has 
afforded  the  educational  and  motivational 
tools  for  those  individuals  who  feel  strongly 
about  furthering  their  education. 


» United  States  Steel,  Pittsburg,  California; 
Bank  of  America,  Antloch,  California:  John 
Burton  Machine  Corp..  Concord,  California; 
Antloch  Recreation  Center,  Antloch,  Cali- 
fornia; Tito's  Men's  Store,  Antloch,  Cali- 
fornia; Monogram  Industries,  Los  Angeles. 
California  and  many  others. 
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TRE    PBOGRAM 

The  two  main  components  of  the  program, 
Basic  Education  and  Human  Resource  De- 
velopment, are  conducted  on  a  dally  basis. 
The  Basic  Education  program  uses  the  United 
States  Research  and  Development  Corp.  sys- 
tem of  conceptual  learning.  This  system  con- 
sists of  use  of  individualized  and  classroom 
instruction  using  tapes,  recorders,  pre-re- 
corded tapes  and  proprietary  textbooks  in  a 
variety  of  subjects. 

While  a  Basic  Education  trainer  Is  always 
present  In  the  group,  the  BE.  Trainer  Is  not 
a  traditionally  certified  teacher.  Trainees 
often  work  individually  utilizing  normal 
group  processes,  teaching  themselves  and 
each  other.  Each  moves  at  his  own  pace 
which  quickly  gains  momentum  as  the  group 
develops. 

In  Human  Resources  Development  small 
group  discussions  are  conducted  by  an  HSD 
Trainer  with  a  curriculum  designed  to  equip 
trainees  with  those  skills  necessary  to  seek, 
gain  and  maintain  a  Job.  Topics  include  com- 
munication skills,  employer-employee  rela- 
tions, consumer  education,  medical  self-help, 
money  management,  motivation,  behavior 
and  attitude  development. 

In  all  aspects  of  the  program,  trainees  are 
encouraged  to  examine  their  own  ideas,  feel- 
ings and  attitudes,  thereby  learning  skills 
which  they  can  use  in  the  future  to  resolve 
problems  more  effectively. 

THE   GRADUATES 

The  453  Trainees  graduated  from  the  In- 
dustrial Manpower  Center  are  classified  by 
race,  sex.  age  and  status  as  follows: 
(Composition  of  CUus) 

Percent 

Number  of  trainees  enrolled 680 

Number  of  graduates 463 

Nimiber  of  female 140 

Number  of  male 813 

Nxunber  of  white  female 36 

Number  of  black  female 82 

Number  of  Mexican-American 22 

Number  of  white  male 89 

Number  of  black  male 1** 

Number  of  Mexican-American  male 67 

Number  of  Oriental  female 0 

Number  of  Oriental  male 8 

Percentage  female 31 

Percentage    male 89 

(Age  Breakdown — Total) 

Under   21 106 

21-36 - 260 

Over  36.- - —     88 

Total - - *53 

(Marital  statw) 

Number   married 184 

Number   single 166 

Number  divorced 62 

Number  separated 49 

Number  widows 8 

ToUl 453 

CDTTCAnONAL   ACOOUPUSHJCXNT 

The  Industrial  Manpower  Center's  educa- 
tional program  is  designed  to  Impart  those 
skills  necessary  for  entry  levels  and  upgraded 
positions  within  the  business  sector.  In  ad- 
dition, the  (Center  encourages  those  trainees 
who  have  not  graduated  from  high  school  to 
further  their  education.  Of  24  trainees  who 
have  taken  the  General  Equivalency  Diploma 
Test  (equivalent  of  high  school  diploma). 
23  have  passed  and  received  their  OED'S. 

Tht  Stanford  Achievement  and  Gates 
Reading  test  are  administered  to  the  trainees 
prior  to  their  first  day  of  training.  In  the 
final  week  of  training,  the  test  is  given  to 
measure  their  advancement.  WhUe  the  me- 
dian grade  increase  of  graduates  was  2.6. 
there  were  several  individuals  who  raised 
their  educational  skills  5  to  8  grade  levels. 
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Based  on  the  tests,  tbe  trainees  made  the 
following  academic  gains: 

As  procedures  and  techniques  were  im- 
proved to  meet  the  unique  characteristics 
of  the  student  body,  the  achievement  rate 
noticeably  increased.  The  grade  increases  are 
now  consistently  +3.0  for  the  10  week  pro- 
gram. 

UPCRADING 

Upgrading  results  for  the  6  cycles  were: 
Graduates  employed  at  beginning  of  train- 
ing—78. 

1.  Changed  to  better  jobs — ^26. 

2.  Received  pay  raise  or  promotion — 9. 

3.  Quit  or  laid  off  from  Jot) — 5. 

4.  No  change  in  Job  or  upgrading  as 
yet— 38. 

THS  UMCMPI.OYXS 

Graduates  unemployed  at  tbe  beginning 
of  training — 376. 

1.  Now  employed — 266. 

2.  Unemployed  to  date — 68. 

3.  Unemployed  due  to  health — 19. 

4.  Domestic  &  Seasonal — 9. 

5.  Moved  from  area  13. 


Grade  level 
before  Uaining 


Grade  level 

after  training 

courses 

completed 


Advance  o> 
training 


Cycle  I.. 
Cycle  II.. 
Cycle  III. 
Cycle  IV. 
Cycle  v.. 
Cycle  VI. 


6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.4 
6.6 
7.0 


t.2 
1.7 
S.9 
9.7 
9.S 
10.0 


1.6 
2.1 
2.3 
3.3 
3.2 
3.0 


KEStTLTS    OF    TRAINING 

The  training  emphasizes  "self-responstbU- 
Ity"  so  that  the  trainee  will  begin  to  assume 
IMC  is  not  a  crutch,  or  a  hand-out.  but  a 
stepping  stone. 

While  the  immediate  goal  of  the  program 
is  employment  preparation  and  upgrading, 
the  Center  is  dedicated  to  producing  an  in- 
dividual who  not  only  feels  responsible  for 
himself,  but  also  possesses  those  attitudes 
indicative  of  a  matiu«  and  responsible 
cltiaen. 

GENESAL    CONCLUSION 

With  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
various  Industrial  concerns.  County  organi- 
zations, small  biisinesses  and  private  citizens 
that  make  up  the  community  in  which  the 
Center  serves,  the  goal  of  the  program,  mov- 
ing people  off  of  the  Welfare  Rolls  or  from 
Unemployment,  is  being  realized. 

Unquestionably,  the  results  of  the  6  train- 
ing cycles  are  unpiaralleled  in  this  area  of 
California,  and  by  any  standard  are  extraor- 
dinary, bordering  on  the  unbelleveable.  To 
move  a  person  destined  for  a  life  of  poverty 
and  misery  to  a  college  career  in  ten  weeks, 
is  an  achievement  without  comparison.  And 
to  continue  on  the  basic  mission  of  providing 
a  formerly  skeptical  industrial  community 
with  productive  workers,  while  cooperating 
with  the  school  system  to  reduce  drop-outs, 
is  a  demonstration  that  private  industry  can 
successfully  apply  Its  techniques  to  the  prob- 
lems of  society.  That  the  results  are  rep- 
licable.  Is  perhaps  the  most  significant  as- 
pect of  the  program. 

To  date,  the  cost  of  the  project  Is  $724,223. 
The  graduates  of  the  U.S.  R&D-IMC  have  an 
approximate  annual  Increase  In  income  of 
$842,565  and  will  pay  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  an  additional  $168,597  per  year 
in  taxes,  an  approximate  21 '2^  return  on  in- 
vestment. And,  the  yearly  savings  to  the 
State  in  Welfare  payments  Is  $190,436. 

Tax  Consumers  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  become  viable,  productive  and  employed 
citlsens  of  their  communities,  through  their 
experiences  at  the  Industrial  Manpower 
Center. 

The  Result:  Tbx  LiablUtlee  became  Tax 
Payers. 
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ASIANIZATION— NOT     VIETNAMIZA- 
TION  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    INDIANA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
more  significant  results  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Communist  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  has  been  the  increasing  co- 
operation among  the  free  Asian  nations 
in  their  efforts  to  escape  Communist 
bondage.  Thailand,  South  Vietnam,  and 
Cambodia  are  all  working  actively  to- 
gether to  form  a  united  front  against  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam.  Other 
Asian  nations  such  as  Indonesia  and 
Japan  are  furnishing  economic  aid  to 
beleaguered  Cambodia.  Prof.  Lev  Dobri- 
ansky  of  Georgetown  University  actually 
foresaw  some  of  this  with  a  very  percep- 
tive article,  which  appeared  in  Insight 
for  February  15,  1970.  I  commend  his 
thoughts  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

ASIANIZATION — Not   Vhtnamization   of  the 

Vietnam  War 

(By  Dr.  L«v  Dobrlansky) 

To  achieve  ■•victory"  In  Vietnam,  our  policy 
has  developed  Into  a  Vletnamlzation  ol  the 
war  there.  This  means  a  gradually  staged 
withdrawal  of  American  ground  troops  and 
their  substitution  by  South  Vietnamese  per- 
sonnel to  undertake  the  burdens  of  the  bat- 
tle. American  logistical  and  air  and  naval 
support  win  be  continued  as  the  capability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Is  enhanced.  With 
augmented  responsibility  on  the  battlefield, 
it  Is  expected  that  the  Thleu  government 
will  also  broaden  the  popular  base  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  Ideal  objective  In  this  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  implemented  self- 
reliance  are:  ( I )  South  Vietnamese  self- 
determination  In  all  spheres.  Including  the 
military:  (2)  elimination  of  grounds  for 
North  Vietnamese  charges  of  "U.S.  Imperial- 
ism": (3)  a  fading  out  of  the  war  as  the 
South  Vietnamese  extend  their  control  to 
more  than  90'^:^  of  the  territory:  and  (4) 
with  security  maintained,  a  rapid  economic 
development  of  South  Vietnam  along  the 
lines  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  Korea. 

Prayerfully,  every  right-thinking  American 
hopes  that  the  Vletnamlzation  policy  will 
bring  these  results,  for  the  good  of  America 
as  well  as  that  of  Vietnam.  In  the  spirit  of 
constructive  criticism,  however,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  certain  contradictions,  Ifs, 
and  assumptions  Involved  In  this  policy,  as 
well  as  to  outline  an  alternative  policy  should 
the  current  one  fall.  First,  It  must  be  stressed 
that  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam  but, 
actually  and  in  varying  degrees  of  political 
and  fTuerrllla  warfare,  extends  In  arc-like 
shape  from  the  Mekong  Delta  to  Laos,  north- 
eastern Thailand,  north  Burma,  over  to  Cal- 
cutta in  India.  South  Vietnam  Is  not  the 
only  target  of  Red  aggression,  though  It  be 
the  most  prominent  one  at  the  moment.  The 
Red  sanctuaries  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  can 
Insure  a  protracted  and  even  a  more  intensi- 
fied war  against  the  South  Vietnamese,  thus 
impeding  the  Vletnamlzation  process  and 
aggravating  the  American  position  both  In 
Paris  and  at  home.  Added  Red  pressures  In 
Thailand  and  Burma  would  aggravate  the 
situation  further. 

Second,  by  Vtetnamlzlng  the  war,  we  shall 
Inadvertently  be  giving  credence  to  the  mytt^ 
that  the  war  Is  a  "clTll"  one.  Basically  sup- 
ported by  the  Russian  totalltarlans,  the  war 
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is  International.  Thirdly,  this  move  also 
places  in  doubt  the  action  to  be  taken  by  our 
aUles  In  Vietnam.  The  Philippines  has  al- 
ready begun  Its  pull-out  of  3000  men.  and 
the  question  Is  what  will  be  the  fate  of  about 
50.000  Koreans.  10,000  Thais.  7500  Australians 
and  500  New  Zealanders  now  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam? And  lastly,  with  over  10.000  North 
Vietnamese  having  invaded  the  Mekong  Delta 
In  the  past  six  months.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  that  Hanoi  seeks  to  put 
the  policy  to  a  test  in  the  near  future. 

The  alternative  policy  is  Asianlzatlon  of  the 
war,  which  emphatically  it  has  been  as  shonai 
by  the  embryonic  presence  of  other  Asian 
allies  and  logically  Is  an  Asian  battle  In  the 
global  confilct  between  freedom  and  basically 
Soviet  Russian  imperio-coloniallsm.  This 
more  realistic  policy  would  augment  the  pres- 
ent Asian  forces  in  Vietnam  (e.g.  an  addition- 
al Korean  division  for  a  withdrawn  American 
one  sent  for  security  duty  in  Korea)  allow 
Chinese  nationalist  forces  to  cover  the  DMZ 
in  Vietnam  and  extend  Into  Laos,  encourage 
Japanese  road-building  in  the  Delta  and 
Laos,  and  also  increase  the  capability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  The  advantages  of  this 
more  realistic  policy  are  far  greater  than  the 
current  one  and.  (>aradoxlcally  enough,  the 
risks  of  protracted  and  even  escalated  war- 
fare are  less.  These  are: 

(1)  An  accelerated  cessation  of  the  war 
Itself  in  Vietnam,  given  U.S.  logistical  sup- 
port throughout: 

(2)  Greater  emphasis  on  the  all- Asian  na- 
ture of  the  war  and  its  significance  for  the 
world  struggle: 

(3)  An  expanded  framework  for  the  sound 
policy  of  Asia  for  the  Asians. 

(4)  Undermining  of  the  general  Red  front 
from  Calcutta  to  the  Mekong: 

(5)  A  catalyst  for  the  formation  of  an 
Asian  "NATO"  against  future  Red  aggres- 
sions. 

The  risks  of  Red  Chinese  or  Russian  armed 
Intervention  are  negated  by  these  factors: 
(1)  Aslanization  only  magnifies  what  essen- 
tially has  been  present  In  Vietnam;  (2)  Red 
China  is  In  such  chaos  today  that  it  wouldn't 
risk  a  repetition  of  Korea,  which  in  Itself  was 
an  unforgettable,  sour  experience  for  her; 
and  (3)  the  USSR,  which  follows  the  neces- 
sary policy  of  not  committing  its  unreliable 
forces  in  overt  warefare.  Is  so  over-committed 
now  in  other  Cold  War  ventures  and  is  pat- 
ently in  an  economic  mess  within  its  own 
empire-state  that  it  would  not  entertain  the 
risk.  In  short,  the  opportunity  for  Asianlza- 
tlon now,  with  all  realizable  advantages,  is 
golden,  Indeed. 
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AMERICANS  OP  THE  JEWISH  FAITH 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  resolution  which  I  have  introduced 
in  the  House  and  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
Honorable  Vance  Hartke,  conveying  the 
sense  of  gratitude  and  pride  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  American 
people  in  the  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  Americans  of  Jewish 
faith.  These  Americans  have  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  the  defense  of  this  Nation.  The  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  our  country  have  served 


us  well  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  wfe 
salute  them  on  this  their  75th  diamond 
jubilee     anniversary.     The     resolution 

follows : 

Jewish   War   Veterans 

Whereas  service  In  the  military  has  spe- 
cial significance  for  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  since  during  the  Middle  Ages,  their 
ancestors  were  denied  the  right  to  bear  arms 
and  the  opporunltles  for  citizenship  which 
were  granted  to  the  citizen-soldier,  and 

Whereas,  from  the  days  in  1664,  when 
Asser  Levy  successfully  petitioned  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  New  Amsterdam  (now  New 
York)  to  stand  watch  and  subsequently 
gained  rights  of  citizenship,  Jews  have  par- 
ticipated In  every  war  in  our  nations'  d«- 
fense,  and 

Whereas,  cognizant  of  their  obligations  as 
citizens,  Jewish  veterans  who  fought  In  the 
Civil  War  In  1896  organized  into  an  asso- 
ciation to  advtmce  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy for  which  they  and  their  comrades  In 
arms  risked  their  lives  In  battle,  and 

Whereas,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  Is  now 
the  oldest,  active  veterans  organization  In 
this  country,  and  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years  since  their  founding,  have  been  in  the 
forefront  to  advance  the  rights  of  all  minor- 
ity groups  who  have  sought  freedom  on  these 
shores,  have  pursued  diverse  community 
service  projects  not  only  to  provide  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  less  fortunate  veteran  and 
his  dependents,  but  to  extend  their  assist- 
ance to  all  in  need  In  our  society,  and  have 
staunchly  backed  the  aspirations  of  Israel 
for  freedom  and  Independence, 

Therefore  be  it  rcsolred.  That  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  express  its 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  accomplishments 
and  achievements  of  Americans  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  who  have  served  In  the  defense  of 
this  nation  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  all  our  Nation's  «-ars  and 

That  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
offer  Its  congratulations  to  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  United  States  of  America 
on  their  seventy-fifth,  "Diamond  Jubilee 
Annlverssary." 


REGISTER  TO  VOTE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
privilege  so  important  in  our  democracy 
as  the  right  to  vote,  and  yet  niillions  of 
Americans  are  deprived  of  that  privilege 
because  of  their  failure  to  register  to 
vote.  To  facilitate  the  registration  of 
voters  in  my  district  regardless  of  politi- 
cal party,  I  am  sending  postcards  to 
prospective  voters  notifying  them  of  the 
deadline  for  registration  for  the  coming 
election  and  offering  the  services  of  my 
oflBce  to  help  in  the  registration  effort.  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
this  postcard  for  the  benefit  of  other 
Members  who  may  be  Interested: 
House  of  Representatives,  U.S. 
Washington,  D.C.  20818 
Official  Business 

Thomas  M.Rees 
M.C. 

ABC    TOU   BECISTKRCO   TO   VOTET 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  offering  the  services 
of  my  office  to  ensure  that  all  eligible  voters 
— regardless  of  political  party — are  registered 
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to  vote  in  the  Statewide  election  November  higher  tax   levies.  They  need  what   money 

3.  can't  buy:  more  influence  from  the  church 

The  law  requires  that  you  must  re-register  and  more  stable  family  life, 

if  you  did  not  vote  in  the  1968  Presidential  That's  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  should 

election,   or   If   you    are   not   registered   at  know.  He's  one  of  the  nation's  leading  ex- 

your  present  address.  perts  on  public  education,  William  A.  Kott- 

And  you  must  be  registered  by  September  meyer.  He  recently  resigned  as  Superlntend- 

10  to  vote  In  November.  ent  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  after  15 

If  you  are  not  now  registered,  please  fill  years. 

in  the  attached  form  and  mall  It  back  to  me.;  According  to  Dr.  Kottmeyer,  both  religion 

I  will  give  It  to  a  Deputy  Registrar  and  every  and  family  used  to  be  as  Important  as  the 

effort  will  be  made  to  register  you  to  vote.  schools  in  educating  and  training  a  child  for 

Please  call  the  Ctounty  Registrar  of  Voters  good  citizenship.  Church,  home  and  school 

at  628-9211,  or  my  office  at  652-4000,  If  you  i^I   taught   the   same   message:    work   hard, 

have  any  questions.  study   hard,   obey   the   Commandments,   re- 

Slncerely,  spect  your  parents,  teachers  and  clergyman, 

Thomas  M.  Recs,  and  you  would  be  successful  in  life. 

V.S.  Congressman.  Now,  Dr.  Kottmeyer  says,  only  the  schools 

.^  ^«„  .—  . «^™,  _„^..-™,— ^ „,.—  are  expected  to  carry  this  message.  The  In- 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  NOW  REGISTERED  TO  VOTE  «              *^     ..     .          ,^          ^   .                        7^^ 

u  luu  «Rr.  «ui  «u»tuiai«^  lu  »v.i»  flueuce  Of  the  church  has  waned.  Our  homes 

are  torn  by  divorce,  separation,  preoccupa- 

(Note:  This  card  does  not  register  you  to  tlon  of  the  father  with  earning  a  living, 

vote,  but  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  xhe  schools  can't  do  the  Job  alone,  and 

aDeputy  Registrar  contact  you).  t^ey  are  bending,  even  breaking  under  the 

(Please  print)  strain. 

Names "^^^  solution  goes  back  to  a  theme  that 

rrrrmirrrmimrrmrrrmmm  kmox  Radio  editonais  have  stressed  » 

""-""IIIIIIIimiI.IIIIIIII.il. I. mil  many  times  ...  a  theme  we  believe  cannot 

AddVessIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  •♦*  stressed  often  enough.  Individual  respon- 

Clty "Illllllirrrmiril'zip'IIIIIIIII  slblHty.  individual  moral  and  reugloustraln- 

Phone     """III'III          I".          I     I     I  ''^S  It*  each  of  our  homes.  For  without  such 

p        "  "              \  training,   our   schools   have   no   foundation 

wo-ty  preierence:  ^^  which  to  build.  And  they  face  Increased 

^mocratic  problems    of    disobedience,    vandaUsm    and 

mher  J"^'  Pl^'^  indifference. 

".,„  .    .    J    w  „.   _4„   ^  ,          ,      ,..  Blaming  the  educators  is  only  passing  the 

worker  \  "^"'"^'  ""*  "^^  ^^^^  volunteer  ^^^    ^^^  Radio  agrees  with  Dr^ott- 

,,7-,t\   I.        .*      _.  ^      J     ..    ...     ..J  meyer  that  each  mother  and  father  in  Amer- 

( I  Check  here  If  registered  at  old  address,  i^a    must    assume    more    responsibility    for 

REGISTRATION  CLOSES  AT  SEPTEMBER  10  training  Children  for  good  citizenship.  Only 

[Place  5c  stamp  here]  then  will  the  problems  of  public  education 

Congressman  Thomas  M.  Rees  **  solved.      ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

816  South  Robertson  Boulevard  ^^^^~~~ 

Los  Angeles,  California  90035  SCHOOL  CATERER  TO  USE  FISH 

FLOUR  IN  LUNCHES 
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WHAT  OUR  SCHOOLS  NEED 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   MISSOITRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  St. 
Louis,  as  many  other  cities  in  this  coun- 
try, is  presently  faced  with  the  task  of 
securing  a  new  superintendent  of  schools 
to  replace  Dr.  William  A.  Kottmeyer  who 
has  resigned  after  35  years  of  dedicated 
service. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Au- 
gust 7, 1  inserted  two  articles  presenting 
Dr.  Kottmeyer's  views  of  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  our  educational 
system  and  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
future. 

KMOX— CBS  radio— in  St.  Louis 
broadcast  an  editorial  recently  which  de- 
serves the  thoughtful  attention  of  every- 
one interested  in  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren. I  commend  it  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

(KMOX  radio,  St.  Louis,  Aug.  5,   1970] 
What  Oxnt  Schools  Need 

The  public  schools  need  more  money.  The 
public  schools  need  better  teachers.  The  pub- 
lic schools  need  modem  building,  in^roved 
textbooks  and  study  materials. 

But  even  If  they  got  all  these  things  the 
public  schools  still  would  have  massive  prob- 
lems. For  what  our  schools  really  need  can- 
not be  bought  with  bond  issue  money  or 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

op   CALrrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  exciting  prospects  for  solv- 
ing malnutrition  and  world  hunger  is 
the  use  of  fish  protein  concentrate  some- 
times known  as  fish  fiour. 

Although  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  United  States  imder  various 
experimental  processes,  it  is  disturbing 
to  me  that  a  Swedish  company  appears 
to  be  making  better  progress  than  we  are. 
I  would  hope  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration would  recognize  the  interna- 
tional importance  of  our  leadership  in 
this  field  and  renew  unnecessary  re- 
straints on  the  production  of  FPC  here. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  third  International  Congress  of 
Food  Science  and  Technology  as  a  guest 
of  Mrs.  Edythe  Robertson,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  nutritionists  in  this 
country.  Mrs.  Robertson  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  use  of  fish  protein  concentrate  and 
various  types  of  food  products.  She  rec- 
ognized the  tremendous  potential  of  this 
new  source  of  protein  from  the  sea  yet 
I  am  sure  she,  too,  is  frustrated  by  the 
bureaucratic  limitations  and  restrictions 
placed  on  this  product. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
a  recent  newspaper  article  quoting  Mrs. 
Robertson  about  the  potential  of  FPC 
in  school  lunches: 


(From  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  13,  1970] 

School  Catbker  To  Use  Fish  FLOxn  in 

Lunches 

(By  William  Hlnes) 

The  world's  largest  caterer  of  school 
lunches  Is  prepeired  to  start  fortifying  Its 
pre-packaged  meals  with  a  nourishing  "fish 
flour"  just  as  soon  as  a  reliable  supply  Is 
established,  according  to  a  nutritionist  for 
the  Philadelphia-based  company. 

ARA  Services  Inc.  is  negotiating  with 
NablEco-Astra,  a  consortium  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Co.  and  the  Swedish  Astria  Industrial 
group,  for  a  steady  supply  of  Eyp-BO,  a 
protein  concentrate  made  from  eviscerated 
herring,  Mrs.  Edythe  Robertson  said  yes- 
terday. The  proteln-rlch  substance  will  be 
added  to  such  popular  goods  as  pizza  and 
other  baked  goods,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Robertson  and  officials  of  the  UJS.- 
Swedlsh  combine  discussed  the  plans  here 
at  the  third  International  Congress  on  Food 
Science  and  Technology. 

STRONGLY   RECTTLATED 

Development  of  a  large-scale  fish  protein 
Industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  held 
back  by  Food  and  Drug  Administration  reg- 
ulations, which  have  virtually  barred  the 
material  from  domestic  commerce.  A  product 
known  as  whole  fish  protein  concentrate  can 
be  sold  here  only  In  one-pound  packages 
labeled  "for  household  use  only  " 

This  has  made  It  Impossible  for  manufac- 
turers of  the  whole  fish  concentrate  to  put 
the  powder  in  the  bands  of  bakers  and  other 
food  processors  for  use  to  reinforce  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  their  products. 

E7P-90,  which  contains  more  than  90 
percent  by  weight  of  animal  protein,  can  be 
used  In  commerce  because  It  is  made  of  fish 
from  which  the  viscera  have  been  removed. 
Non-eviscerated  fish  are  a  common  item  of 
Interstate  commerce  under  FDA  regulations 
In  the  form  of  canned  sardines. 

USE    NOW    ALLOWED 

Mrs.  Robertson  said  that  this  year  for  the 
first  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  that  fortified  foods  can  be  used 
In  the  "Type  A"  lunch  that  may  be  fed  to 
children  under  the  school  lunch  program. 
This  limcb  provides  one-third  of  the  mini- 
mum daily  requirement  of  protein — the 
equivalent  of  two  ounces  of  meat.  Any  addi- 
tive not  specifically  forbidden  may  be  used, 
and  EFP-90  Is  not  forbidden,  she  said. 

"In  a  few  years  there  will  be  55  million 
children  getting  school  lunches  at  a  cost  of 
$7  billion  at  1936  price  levels,"  Mrs.  Robert- 
son said.  "Animal  protein  is  now  60  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  meal,  and  we've  simply  got 
to  hold  costs  down." 

Fish  protein  as  an  additive  wlli  solve  this 
problem,  Mrs.  Robertson  said. 

Mrs.  Robertson  said  her  company  is  "the 
largest  contract  feeder  In  the  world,"  cater- 
ing about  5,000,000  pre-packaged  school 
lunches  a  day. 

Per  Hoel,  Swedish  president  of  Nabiaco- 
Astra,  said  EFP-90,  which  his  company 
makes  from  eviscerated  herring,  co6t«  48.5 
cents  a  pound  FOB  Swedish  ports. 


MRS. 


STACEY    YASKELL    CELE- 
BRATES  100   YEARS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NSW  jKBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
my  constituent,  Mrs.  Stacey  Yaskell  of 
18  Roseville  Place  m  Newark,  on  her 
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lOOth  birthday.  Her  life  has  been  marked 
by  great  service  and  good  will.  Ttiis  is 
indeed  a  memorable  occasion  and  she 
has  my  every  good  wish  for  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  life's  many  blessings. 


THE  MININQ  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COM- 
MISSION REPORT 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  XTTAH 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Ausmst  14.  1970 
Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  in  the  July  27 
issue  of  Pay  Dirt  concerning  the  mining 
industry  and  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  report  on  which  I 
served.  The  arUcle  tiUed.  "PLLRC  Re- 
port Recognizes  Value  of  Mining  Indus- 
try; Asks  Many  Land  Law  Changes," 
follows: 

PIXRC  RxpoBT  Recognizes  Valtte  or  Mining 
Inoustst;  Asks  Many  Land  Law  Changes 
The  long-anticipated  report  of  the  Public 
lAnd  Law  Review  Commission,  nearly  six 
ye&rs  In  the  making,  was  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  on  June  23rd — and 
was  Immediately  the  subject  of  intense  ex- 
amination and  study  by  all  concerned  with 
the  public  lands. 

The  report.  compUed  from  a  study  that 
cost  In  excess  of  •?  million.  Is  the  only  re- 
cent definitive  study  of  a  complex  subject 
that  Involves  a  host  of  Interrelated  Interests 
and  groups  concerned  with  utilization  of  the 
public  lands,  some  of  them  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other. 

The  research  material  compiled  by  the 
PLLRC.  much  of  It  on  a  contractual  basis, 
and  the  report  wUl  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  public  land  matters.  They  will  be  the 
prime  reference  work  upon  which  future  laws 
and  adnUnlstratlve  policies  will  be  based. 

The  report  Is  some  342  pages  In  length. 
It  contains  18  statements  that  the  commis- 
sion lists  as  "basic  concepts  and  recommen- 
dations for  long-range  goals."  137  specific 
recommendations  that  are  nxunbered  and 
more  than  200  unnumbered,  supplemental 
recommendations  that  appear  In  Italics. 

Two  points  of  great  Interest  to  all  groups 
Interested  In  the  public  lands  are  the  com- 
mission recommendations  that  the  policy  of 
large-scale  disposal  of  public  lands  be  re- 
vised and  that  In  the  future  disposals  be 
made  only  to  achieve  maximum  benefit  for 
the  general  public,  and.  that  the  United 
States  should  receive  full  value  for  the  use 
of  the  public  lands. 

In  Its  recommendations  regarding  mineral 
resources,  the  commission  states  that  fed- 
eral poUcy  "should  encourage  exploration, 
development  and  production  of  minerals 
from  the  public  lands  .  .  .  Bilneral  explora- 
tion and  development  should  have  a  pref- 
erence over  some  or  all  other  uses  on  much 
of  our  public  lands." 

In  regards  to  that  subject,  the  report 
states.  In  part,  the  following: 

"Out  IndusMal  dependency  on  the  pro- 
duction of  fuel  and  non-fuel  minerals  Is 
more  significant  than  the  substantial  mone- 
tary values  they  contribute.  Many  of  the 
factors  we  take  for  granted  In  our  standard 
of  living  would  be  Impossible  without  reliable 
and  economic  supplies  of  minerals. 

"Likewise,  our  B\rrvlval  as  a  leading  na- 
tion depends  on  our  mineral  vupplies.  The 
close  relation  between  minerals  and  our  na- 
tional security  Is  too  apparent  to  require  de- 
tailed explanation. 
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"As  our  demands  for  minerals  have  grown, 
we  have  become  more  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  Over  one-third  of  our 
mineral  supplies  are  imported.  This  reliance 
oa  foreign  sources  may  well  Increase  accord- 
ing to  current  Indications.  Experience  in 
Peru,  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  demon- 
strates that  total  reliance  on  foreign  sources 
would  be  a  hazardoxis  economic  and  political 
policy.  We  strongly  favor,  therefore,  an  over- 
riding national  policy  that  encourages  and 
supports  the  discovery  and  development  of 
domestic  sources  of  supply." 

In  regards  to  public  land  use,  however,  the 
report  states  Congress  should  continue  to 
exclude  some  classes  of  public  lands,  such  as 
national  parks,  from  future  mineral  develop- 
ment, but  federal  agencies  should  make  min- 
eral examinations  which  will  provide  reli- 
able information  on  lands  recommended  for 
exclusion  as  well  as  thoee  where  mineral  ac- 
tivity is  already  excluded. 

MINING    LAW    CHANGES 

The  commission  recommends  that  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872  be  modified  to  establish 
a  system  which  incorporates  the  desirable 
features  of  this  Act  as  well  as  the  leasing 
laws.  "Unless  a  public  land  area  is  closed 
to  all  mineral  activity,  we  believe  that  all 
public  lands  should  be  open  without  charge 
for  nonexclusive  exploration  .  .  .  However, 
different  conditions  should  prevail  if  the 
prospector  desires  an  exclusive  right."  or  If 
significant    surface   damage   may    result. 

In  this  regard,  the  commission  recom- 
mends the  following : 

"Whether  a  prospector  has  done  prelimi- 
nary exploration  work  or  not.  he  should,  by 
giving  written  notice  to  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral land  management  agency,  obtain  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  explore  a  claim  of  sufficient 
size  to  permit  the  use  of  advanced  methods 
of  exploration.  As  a  means  of  assuring  ex- 
ploration, reasonable  rentals  should  be 
charged  for  such  claims,  but  actual  expendi- 
tures for  exploration  and  development  work 
should  be  credited  against  the  renuls. 

"Upon  receipt  of  the  notice  of  location,  a 
permit  should  be  Issued  to  the  claimholder. 
including  measures  specifically  authorized 
by  statute  necessary  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  together  with  the  type 
of  rehabilitation  that  is  required. 

"When  the  claimholder  Is  satisfied  that  he 
has  discovered  a  oommercially  mlnable  de- 
posit, he  should  obtain  firm  development 
and  production  rights  by  entering  into  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  to  satisfy 
specified  work  or  investment  requirements 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

"When  a  claimholder  begins  to  produce 
and  market  minerals,  he  should  have  the 
right  to  obtain  a  patent  only  to  the  mineral 
deposit,  along  with  the  right  to  utilize  sur- 
face for  production.  He  should  have  the 
option  of  acquiring  title  or  lease  to  sxirface 
upon   payment  of   market  value. 

"Patent  fees  should  be  increased  and 
equitable  royalties  should  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  on  all  minerals  produced  and 
marketed  whether  before  or  after  patent." 

MORE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Additional  and  clarifying  commission  rec- 
ommendations included: 

In  regard  to  legal  requirements  for  the  dis- 
covery of  valuable  minerals:  "Pederal  land 
agencies  are  poorly  equipped  to  Judge  what 
is  a  prudent  mining  investment,  and  this 
issue  should  be  closed  when  the  mineral  ex- 
plorer is  prepared  to  commit  himself  by  con- 
tract to  expend  substantial  effort  and  funds 
in  the  development  of  a  mineral  property." 

State  claims:  "Congress  should  establish 
a  fair  notice  procedure  to  clear  the  public 
lands  of  long-dormant  mining  claims." 

Uniform  federal  requirements:  Discovery 
work  required  by  state  law  often  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  "Federal  Statutes  should 
fully  prescribe  uniform  methods." 

Common  varieties:  "Congress  should 
define  or  list  those  minerals  to  which  the 
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location-claim  and  leasing  system  apply 
and  provide  that  all  other  minerals  be  sub- 
ject to  sale  under  an  act  similar  to  the 
Materials  Act." 

A  major  chapter  of  the  report  is  devoted 
to  "Public  Land  Policy  and  the  Environ- 
ment." The  report  states  that  "those  who 
use  the  public  lands  and  resources  should  be 
required  by  statute  to  conduct  their  activi- 
ties In  a  manner  that  avoids  or  minimizes 
adverse  environmental  Impacts,  and  should 
be  responsible  for  restoring  areas  to  an  ac- 
ceptable standard." 

As  to  withdrawals,  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  "large  scale  limited  or  single-use 
withdrawals  of  a  permanent  or  indefinite 
term  should  be  accomplished  only  by  act  of 
Congress.  All  other  withdrawal  authority 
should  be  expressly  delegated  with  statutory 
guidelines  to  Insure  proper  Justification  for 
proposed  withdrawals,  provide  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  their  consideration,  and  estab- 
lish criteria  for  executive  action." 

The  commission  recommends  that  the 
Forest  Service  be  merged  with  the  Depart-' 
ment  of  the  Interior  into  a  new  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

DISCUSSES  LEASING   SYSTEM 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  leasing  system,  the 
commission  recommends  that: 

Competitive  sale  of  exploration  permits  or 
leases  should  be  held  whenever  competitive 
Interests  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

Prospecting  permits  and  leases  should  ap- 
ply to  all  leasable  minerals  unless  expressly 
excluded  by  the  administrator  in  accordance 
with  legislative  guidelines. 

All  rights  and  obligations,  including  those 
related  to  maintenance  of  the  environment, 
of  mineral  explorers  and  developers  be  clearly 
defined  at  the  outset  of  their  undertakings. 

Provisions  of  existing  law  prohibiting  the 
apportionment  of  royalties  and  imposing 
minimum  production  requirements  on  each 
lease  sho\ild  be  modified  to  permit  unitiza- 
tion of  public  land  coal  leases. 

Restrictions  upon  leasing  of  public  land 
coal  deposits  to  railroad  companies  should  be 
removed. 

Commission  Chairman  Wayne  N.  Asplnall 
(D.-Colo.) .  who  also  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  has  indicated  that  his 
commission  Intends  to  hold  hearings  In  1971 
on  proposed  legislation  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  commission's  report. 


"FREE  TRADE'  AS  IT  IS  USED 
IN  JAPAN 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PRETER 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  had  called  to  my 
attention  a  very  interesting  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  Japanese  reader  to  the  editor  of 
a  Tokyo  newspaper.  The  letter  to  the 
AsEihl  Evening  News  is  a  revealing  com- 
mentary on  the  burden  which  our  coun- 
try has  been  asked  to  carry  in  our  trade 
with  Japan  as  well  as  how  much  that 
coimtry  has  profited  from  our  defense 
expenditures  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  reads: 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  appreciate  very  much  If 
someone  can  explain  to  me  the  term  "Free 
Trade"  as  it  Is  used  in  Japan. 

In  your  paper  of  Jime  26  you  carry  a  story 
on  the  current  talks  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton regarding  the  textile  negotiations. 

You  quote  Japanese  International  Trade 
Minister,  Kllchl  Miyazawa.  as  saying: 

"GATT  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
where  injury  is  proved  or  the  threat  of  Injury 
is  proved  a  trading  nation  can  seek  com- 
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pensatlon   from   the   coimtry    causing    the 
damage." 

But  the  U.S.  appears  to  be  establishing 
other  trading  principles  in  which  Imporu 
must  be  restricted  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
national  consumption.  A  rapidly  growing 
country  like  Japan  which  embraces  free  trade 
principles  cannot  agree  to  this  concept." 

"Free  Trade"  for  whom  might  I  ask?  Al- 
though a  Japanese  auto  can  be  purchased 
in  the  UJ3.  for  lees  than  it  cosU  in  J^an, 
a  Ford  Mustang  in  this  cotmtry  coeits  about 
U.S.  $14,000.00.  It  even  costs  more  to  park  a 
foreign  car,  in  spite  of  the  fact  it  only  takes 
up  the  same  amount  of  space  allowed  to  a 
Japanese  car. 

A  package  of  19-cent  pipe  tobacco  coets 
80  cents. 

I  Just  paid  $5.00  duty  for  some  shirts  sent 
to  me,  as  my  size  is  not  sold  in  Japan. 

A  trip  through  any  department  store  or 
the  American  Pharmacy  which  sells  foreign 
goods,  will  show  you  that  items  such  as 
shaving  lotion  and  toothpaste  cost  Tour  times 
the  price  as  in  the  country  of  origin.  A  pleas- 
ure boat  of  25  feet  which  would  cost 
$5,000.00  in  the  U.S.  is  $26,000.00  In  Japan. 

A  water  ski  which  is  $60.00  In  the  U.S.  U 
more  than  $225.00  in  Japan. 

The  only  way  Japanese  goods  can  com- 
pete in  the  U.S.  Is  because  they  sell  for  a 
cheaper  price  than  those  manufactured  in 
the  U.S.  The  only  way  they  can  sell  cheaper 
is  to  have  the  Japanese  "Subsidize  the  Ex- 
port", in  other  words,  we  must  pay  more  in 
Japan  for  a  Japanese  car  so  that  those  going 
abroad  can  sell  at  a  competitive  price. 

I  had  to  pay  $1,400.00  duty  on  a  1965  Volks- 
wagen I  brought  to  Japan  in  January  1970. 
And.  I  had  to  get  a  license  from  Mm  to  im- 
port It.  Of  course  the  duty  was  decided  after 
arrival  of  the  car.  I  would  never  have  brought 
it  in  the  first  place  had  I  known  I  would  be 
charged  more  than  the  car  is  worth. 
^  As  far  as  I  can  determine.  Japan  Imposes 

X  fantastic  duties  and  restrictions  on  imports 
to  Japan,  while  aggressively  burying  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  Japanese  products,  made  at- 
tractive price-wise  at  the  expense  of  the 
domestic  Japanese  consumer. 

A  Japanese  company  can  freely  establish 
a  Japanese  subsidiary  In  the  U.S.,  "Subaru 
of  America."  "Datsun  of  America  "  "Amer- 
ican Honda,"  "JTB  of  America,"  "Takashl- 
maya  of  America,"  "Seibu  of  America."  etc. 
etc.  etc.  Yet  we  are  subject  to  every  kind  of 
discrimination  yet  dreamed  up.  to  keep  us 
out  of  the  Japanese  market.  Japan  has 
the  advantage  of  every  unfair  trade  agree- 
ment yet  thought  up.  These  were  of  course 
made  to  help  Japan  after  the  war  and 
when  Japan  was  a  "Poor  Country,"  which  is 
no  longer  the  case.  There  Is  not  one  so  called 
liberalized  Industry  In  Japan  without 
strings.  Hotels  have  been  liberalized  be- 
cause the  government  here  is  fully  aware 
that  no  foreign  hotel  company  can  pay  the 
current  market  price  of  land  and  make  a 
profit. 

Japan  spends  less  than  1%  of  her  national 
budget  on  defense  while  much  of  what  the 
U.S.  spends  for  defense  goes  right  into  Jap- 
enese  pockets.  Not  only  what  Is  spent  here 
by  U.S.servlcemen  and  the  fantastic  sum 
it  takes  to  maintain  the  U.S.  facilities  here, 
but.  what  about  all  of  the  industrialists  who 
can  attribute  so  much  of  their  earnings  to 
direct  income  from  the  manufacture  of  items 
being  produced  to  prolong  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam. 

"the  Japanese  put  on  a  pious  anti-war  face 
but  do  not  miss  a  trick  when  it  comes  to 
making  a  buck  from  this  unfortunate  war. 

There  Is  no  danger  cf  the  U.S.  military  be- 
ing pushed  out  of  Japan  by  any  amount  of 
student  demonstrations.  The  Japanese  gov- 
ernment would  never  allow  it  considering  the 
revenue  it  brings  in.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment does  allow  it  considering  the  revenue 
it  brings  in.  The  Japanese  Government 
does     allow     (and     I    firmly     believe     en- 
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courage)  antl-Ameiican  demonstrations  to 
be  sensationalized  in  the  prees  so  they  can 
get  trade  concessions  in  return  for  what  they 
have  convinced  Washington  Is  a  super  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  government  to  allow 
the  U.S.  military  to  stay  in  Japan. 

All  U.S.  government  leaders  should  spend 
one  year  in  a  commercial  company  in  Japan. 
That  would  hip  them  in  a  hurry  to  the  devi- 
ous tactics  applied  here. 

The  one  who  really  has  to  pay  for  aU  of 
this  is  the  Japanese  domestic  buyer.  He  has 
to  pay  outrageous  prices  for  any  imported 
goods,  and  outrageous  prices  for  Japanese 
produced  products  to  allow  the  same  item 
to  compete  overseas.  One  day  the  people 
will  wise  up  that  "Free  Trade"  means  higher 
prices  at  home. 

A  Japanese  Domestic  Btrrn. 
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CULVER  ANNOUNCES  RESULTS  OP 
FIRST  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


CHINA  APPLAUDS  DISSENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES— REPRESSES  OWN 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
osD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  San  D.ego  Union  of  July  29.  1970^ 
China  Applatjds  Dissent  In  The  UNrrED 
States — Represses  Own 

Because  the  problem  of  the  generation 
gap  Is  all-present  today,  let  us  for  a  moment 
discuss  the  situation  with  the  youth  in 
Red  China. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  inconsistencies  in 
Red  China's  poUcy.  It  has  enthusiastlcaUy 
endorsed  the  protests,  riots  and  revolution- 
ary activity  of  young  people  in  the  United 
States   and   elsewhere   in    the   world. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  it  has  adopted 
excessive  repressive  measures  sigalnst  China's 
own  students  and  other  dissenters. 

To  countract  any  stray  thought  of  protest, 
there  is  now  heavier  indoctrination  of  teen- 
agers to  enforce  an  even  greater  awareness 
of  communism  and  to  deepen  their  "love" 
for  the  Communist  Party  chairman  Mao  Tse- 
tung. 

Peking's  preoccupation  with  the  younger 
generation  also  refiects  a  concern  th&t  the 
present  political  system  may  not  endure 
imder  a  Mao  successor — at  least  so  far  as 
the  young  people  are  concerned. 

China's  leaders  are  attempting  to  insure 
that  succeeding  generations  will  provide 
Mao-type  "revolutionary  successors"  who  will 
not  succumb  to  the  "sugar-ooeted  bullets" 
of  enemies  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  their  orienta.tion  of  youth,  they  have 
two  fears  that  they  emphatically  inject.  One 
Is  that  imperialist  conspirators  are  deter- 
mined to  smash  China. 

The  other  is  that  young  people  know  that 
many  hundred  youths  were  executed  in 
Kwangtung  Province  for  alleged  crimes.  The 
crimes  consisted  of  rebellion  against  being 
rent  to  work  in  the  countryside  and  in  in- 
stances even  lesser  "crimes." 

Most  of  the  youths,  especially  since  the 
cultxiral  revolution  of  a  couple  years  ago. 
are  imdergolng  "re-education"  at  the  bands 
of  the  peasants.  Many  of  the  urban  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  emptied  of  youth 
and  the  young  people  sent  to  work  under 
peasants. 

They  are  made  to  understand  that  the 
rural  assignment  Is  not  temporary,  that 
students,  especially  those  who  fall  to  fully 
conform,  are  expected  to  spend  the  re«t  of 
their  lives  in  agricultural  work  with  the 
I>easant8. 

Red  China's  youths  are  confronted  with 
the  Commtinlst  philosophy,  and  a  constitu- 
tional dogma  that  makes  a  fine  art  out  of 
repression  and  persecution. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
that  I  have  been  in  the  U.r.  Congress,  I 
have  prepared  a  questionnaire  on  the 
issues  before  the  Congress  and  tlie  Nation 
in  order  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the 
people  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  for- 
mulated a  special  questioimaire  for  the 
high  school  students  in  my  district  in 
order  to  increase  their  participation  in 
the  political  process  and  to  enhance  my 
understanding  of  their  views. 

In  my  visits  with  the  Second  District 
high  school  students,  I  have  been  con- 
tinually impressed  with  the  depth  of  in- 
terest and  understanding  these  students 
have  shown  on  the  crucial  Issues  and  am 
extremely  pleased  that  over  5,000  of  the 
10th  through  12th  grade  students  were 
willing  to  share  their  opinions  with  me 
in  this  questionnaire.  I  include  the  tabu- 
lations at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  National  BtrsCET 

Present  Inflationary  pressures  require  re- 
straint in  Federal  spending.  If  you  were  re- 
quired to  make  the  choice  as  to  where  the 
budget  should  be  cut.  which  areas  would 
you  select?  (Figures  in  parentheses  indicate 
percentage  of  1989  budget  allocated  to  each 
function) . 

Percent 

Defense 63.2 

International  Affairs,  including  econom- 
ic assistance.  Peace  Corps,  Food  for 

Freedom.  USLA 13.8 

Space    **■  1 

Agriculture    4-2 

Natural  Resources,  including  poIluUon, 
recreation,    flood    control,    oonaerva- 

tlon   2.3 

Commerce  and  Transportation,  Includ- 
ing highways,  airports,  postal  serv- 
ices, business  assistance 12.7 

Community  Development  and  Housing.    7. 0 

Education  and  Manpower 3.4 

Social  Security -.  13.2 

Health  and  Welfare,  including  medi- 
care, health  research  and  manpower, 
food  stamps,  child  nutrition,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation 10.8 

Veterans  Benefits 9.7 

General  Government,  including  law  en- 
forcement, crime  reduction,  civil 
rights.  Congress,  and  the  courts 6. 8 

VIETNAM 

Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  consider 

to  be  the  most  preferable  course  in  Vietnam 

at  the  present  time? 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  combat 
forces,  while  continuing  economic 
and  social  assistance  and  maintain- 
ing military  advisers 18.2 

Continued  phased  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  as  South  Viet- 
namese Army  assumes  more  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  the  war 54.6 

Complete  immediate  removal  of  any 
American   presence  in  Vietnam 11.0 

Resumption  of  full  scale  attacks  on  the 
North  with  any  necessary  increase  in 
American  men  and  material 14.8 

No  response !•* 

FOREICN    COMMITMENTS 

Would  you  favor  a  Congressional  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  President  to  obtain  ap- 
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proval  of  Congress  before  United  States 
troops  are  committed  to  figbt  In  foreign 
countries? 

Yes 63.1 

No    20.8 

Undecided    15.5 

No  response .6 

NATIONAL  sECTmrrr 

Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  feel 
poses  the  most  Immediate  and  serious  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States? 

Foreign   Communist    aggression 25.1 

Instability   In  the   developing   nations 

of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America..     6. 1 

Radicals  In  this  country.. 33.3 

Unmet  domestic  human  needs  which 

give  rise  to  internal  tensions 33.7 

No  response 1.7 

CAMPUS    DISORDERS 

Who  do  you  feel  should  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  controlling  campus  un- 
rest and  disciplining  students  who  disrupt 
the  functions  of  the  university?  (please 
check  only  one) 

The  college  or  university  itself 60.2 

Local  law  enforcement  officials 16.9 

The  Federal  Government 21.5 

No  response 1.4 
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Do  you  approve  of  the  proposed  expanded 
deployment  of  the  safeguard  antl-balUstlc 
missile  system? 

Yes 35.0 

No 28.7 

Undecided ..- 34-7 

No  response 1.6 

18-YEAR-OLD    VOTIMO 

Do  you  think  that  18-year-olds  should  be 
able  to  vote  In  national  elections? 

Yes 79.0 

No    15.1 

Undecided    5.5 

No  resp>onse -4 

ELECTORAL    COLLEGE 

Do  you  favor  abolition  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege (In  favor  of  direct  popular  elections)  ? 

Yes    66.6 

NO    —   16.4 

Undecided    16. 1 

No  response 1-0 

DRAFT 

Should  the  present  draft  lottery  system  be 
changed  In  favor  of  an  all  volunteer  army? 

Yes    61.2 

No    33.2 

Undecided    14.8 

No  response -7 


TOTTTH  OPINIONS 

Do  you  feel  that  your  opinions  are  ade- 
quately considered  by  those  governing  this 
country? 

Yes    - 27.6 

No    83.5 

Undecided   17.6 

No  response 1-4 

Although  a  Congressman's  consider- 
ation of  legislation  cannot  be  solely 
guided  by  opinion  polls,  this  expression 
of  views  of  Second  District  high  school 
students  and  the  results  of  my  annual 
questionnaire  will  be  helpful  in  my  con- 
sideration of  the  issues  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  been  partic- 
ularly gratified  to  receive  additional 
comments  on  the  questionnaire  and  sub- 
sequent correspondence  on  these  issues. 

As  in  my  last  annual  questionnaire,  we 
examined  the  high  school  responses  in 
terms  of  specific  criteria — in  this  case, 
grade,  political  identification,  size  of 
high  school  and  community,  b&  well  as 
the  differences  between  male  and  fe- 
male respondents.  I  include  that  analysis 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 


Grade 

Sex 

Political  preference 

Size  ol  school 

- 

Place  of  residence 

Community— 

Inde- 

400 

From 

Male   Female 

Republi- 
can 

Democrat 

pend- 
ent 

Other 

Under 
200 

200  to 

400 

to 
1.000 

Over 
1,000 

Farm 

Under 
2,500 

2,500  to 
10,000 

Over 

Questions 

10th 

nth 

12th 

10,000 

1.  National  budfet: 

Defense  

46.9 

49  7 

61  7 

56.9 

49.3 

48.6 

51.9 

57.1 

66.2 

45.3 

44.0 

57.4 

57.1 

49.6 

43.7 

56.6 

58.5 

International  Affairs 

13.9 
48.9 

13.0 
47  4 

14.5 
47.9 

17.8 
39.0 

9.8 
57.8 

17.1 
47.5 

13.0 
48.4 

12.4 
48.5 

15.2 
42.2 

10.8 
55.2 

11.6 
54.5 

13.3 
48.6 

16.7 
42.1 

11.0 
52.0 

14.1 
54.3 

12.6 
49.5 

16.4 

Space 

42.6 

Agriculture 

19 

^  4 

4  9 

4.7 

3.7 

4.2 

4.6 

3.8 

2.9 

2.2 

3.7 

4.9 

4.7 

2.4 

4.8 

5.1 

4.8 

Natural  Resources 

1.7 

7  5 

2.6 

2.6 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

2.6 

.5 

2.2 

2.3 

3.1 

1.6 

2.9 

3.0 

2.1 

1.7 

Commerce.  Transportation 

14  7 

n  1 

10  4 

11.8 

13.5 

15.9 

12.1 

11.3 

10.8 

13.2 

13.2 

13.1 

11.9 

14.7 

11.9 

12.6 

11.5 

Community  Development 

8.0 

69 

6.? 

7.9 

6.2 

8.9 

6.2 

7.7 

5.4 

7.5 

8.1 

6.2 

7.1 

7.8 

8.0 

5.1 

6.9 

2.6 

13.3 

Education  and  Manpower 

3  4 

3  3 

3  6 

3.7 

3.2 

4.5 

3.2 

3.5 

1.0 

2.5 

3.2 

5.3 

2.3 

4.5 

3.7 

3.6 

Social  Security 

13.2 
10.8 
10.  S 

12.5 
9.5 
10  9 

14.1 
11.9 
8  5 

14.2 

11.6 

9.7 

1^5 
10.1 
9.9 

18.9 
15.9 
10.1 

11.4 
8.7 

9.5 

11.7 
10.2 

ia5 

16.2 
8.8 
6.9 

10.0 
7.9 
9.3 

14.3 

17.1 

8.5 

13.9 
11.5 
10.5 

13.7 
8.2 
10.0 

15.2 
14.6 
9.0 

10.4 
10.6 
9.7 

12.6 
11.3 
10.8 

Health  and  Welfare 

7.9 

Veterans  benefits 

10. 1 

General  Government 

6.8 

7.5 

6.3 

7.2 

6.5 

6.2 

6.8 

7.5 

5.9 

6.0 

7.3 

6.6 

7.3 

7.0 

7.3 

5.6 

7.0 

2.  Vietnam: 

Immediate  withdrawal  of 
combat  forces 

16.1 
55.5 

17.6 
56.9 

20.7 
52.1 

16.8 
53.0 

19.6 
56.4 

14.4 
61.1 

20.2 
54.1 

18.8 
51.8 

22.5 
46.6 

16.6 
55.1 

17.9 
51.7 

19.8 
54.1 

17.7 
56.6 

17.9 
54.7 

17.5 
55.2 

19.3 
53.6 

18.3 

Continued  phased  withdrawal 

55.0 

Cofflpleta  immediate  with- 
drawal ol  all  US.  presence.. 

U.l 

9.0 

12.0 

10.3 

11.4 

7.0 

10.0 

13.5 

16.7 

11.7 

10.9 

11.4 

9.8 

10.4 

9.9 

11.7 

U.l 

Resumption  of  full-scale 
attacks  on  the  North 

16  1 

14  6 

14  0 

18.6 

11.0 

16.8 

14.4 

14.5 

12.3 

14.9 

18.0 

13.8 

14.5 

15.7 

15.8 

14.5 

14.3 
1.3 

No  response 

1.1 

1.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

.6 

1.3 

1.5 

2.0 

1.8 

1.5 

.9 

1.3 

1.3 

1.6 

.8 

3.  Foreign  commitments: 

Yes 

62.5 

67  4 

64.1 

61.9 

64.6 

54.8 

67.5 

64.2 

64.7 

67.6 

63.6 

62.1 

62.3 

63.0 

63.6 

63.3 

63.2 

No 

19.6 

22.6 

21.1 

24.7 

17.1 

29.2 

16.4 

21.6 

19.1 

15.0 

21.6 

22.3 

21.9 

20.7 

18.7 

22.2 

21.7 

14.5 

.6 

Undecided.. 

17  1 

14  3 

14.4 

12.9 

17.6 

15.7 

15.6 

13.7 

13.7 

17.2 

14.2 

15.1 

15.1 

15.9 

17.0 

14.1 

No  response 

.6 

.7 

.4 

.4 

.7 

.3 

.5 

.5 

2.5 

.1 

.6 

.5 

.7 

.4 

.8 

.4 

4.  National  security: 

Foreign  Communist  agression 

27.4 

25.6 

23.2 

26.2 

24.5 

26.1 

27.3 

23.8 

17.6 

28.7 

25.2 

25.0 

23.6 

22.6 

26.8 

22.9 

24.3 

Instability  in  developing 
nations 

5.3 

6  1 

6  5 

7.2 

4.8 

6.8 

6.4 

5.4 

4.4 

6.3 

4.3 

6.3 

6.5 

6.4 

5.7 

5.3 

6.2 

Radicals  in  this  country  .    .. 

33.8 

33  S 

33.4 

33.8 

33.3 

38.0 

33.5 

31.0 

26.0 

38.7 

37.6 

31.2 

32.0 

36.8 

35.6 

33.3 

30.5 

37.4 

1.6 

Unmet  domestic  human  needs. 
No  response 

31.7 
1.8 

33.2 
1.6 

35.7 
1.2 

31.2 
1.6 

36.0 
1.5 

28.3 
.8 

31.8 
1.1 

38.0 
1.8 

49.0 
2.9 

25.0 
1.4 

31.3 
1.7 

35.9 
1.7 

36.4 

1.5 

21.9 
1.1 

29.9 
2.0 

36.7 
1.8 

5.  Campus  disorders: 

College  or  university  

58.4 

•*  5 

63  ? 

55.7 

65.2 

57.2 

59.5 

63.1 

66.7 

55.4 

59.8 

59.4 

63.4 

59.0 

56.4 

62.9 
13.8 

62.1 

16.8 

19.6 

1.5 

Local  law  enforcement 

16.6 

17  6 

16.3 

18.2 

15.2 

19.3 

16.0 

15.8 

16.2 

17.4 

17.2 

16.8 

16.4 

18.2 

17.5 

Federal  Government 

23.4 
1.5 

22.5 
1.3 

19.5 
1.0 

24.7 
1.4 

18.4 
1.1 

22.9 
.6 

23.5 
1.0 

19.3 
1.8 

16.2 
1.0 

26.3 
1.0 

21.8 
1.2 

22.4 
1.4 

18.9 
1.3 

22.1 
.7 

24.8 
1.3 

21.9 
1.4 

No  response 

S.  Expanded  ABM: 

.  37.1 

34  7 

34  5 

46.9 

23.4 

39.8 

36.1 

33.7 

32.8 

37.4 

33.4 

36.8 

34.1 

36.2 

33.8 

35.1 

35.5 

No 

27.7 

78  5 

3a3 

28.6 

29.3 

22.0 

30.0 

31.7 

42.2 

27.0 

27.1 

28.7 

31.0 

26.8 

27.7 

30.1 

30.6 

Undecided 

34  1 

16  1 

34  0 

23.7 

45.8 

37.3 

32.9 

33.4 

24.5 

34.5 

38.0 

33.5 

33.9 

35.9 

36.4 

34.0 

33.0 
.9 

No  response 

.    1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

.8 

1.4 

.9 

1.1 

1.3 

.5 

1.1 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

2.1 

.7 

7.  IS-jrear-old  voting: 

78.6 

78  8 

80.4 

81.9 

76.5 

77.1 

81.2 

79.4 

84.3 

83.9 

77.4 

79.2 

78.8 

78.1 

80.2 

79.7 

79.8 

14.9 

5.3 

.0 

No  .  . 

15.5 

14  6 

15.4 

12.9 

17.7 

17.8 

13.3 

14.9 

12.3 

11.1 

16.2 

15.8 

15.7 

16.1 

14.2 

15. 1 

Undecided 

59 

64 

4.7 

5.1 

5.S 

5.0 

5.3 

5.7 

3.4 

5.0 

6.3 

5.0 

5.5 

5.6 

5.5 
.1 

57.4 

5.2 
.0 

66.7 

No  response 

.      .1 
62.5 

.1 
69  7 

.0 

F9  1 

.1 
69.5 

.0 
64.0 

.0 
65.9 

.1 
66.4 

.0 
68.7 

.0 
77.0 

.0 
61.9 

.1 
63.2 

.1 
66.7 

.1 
70.5 

.1 

65.1 

8.  Abolition  of  the  electoral  college: 
Yes 

71.7 

No 

17.0 

15.3 

16.7 

15.9 

17.1 

18.8 

17.2 

14.5 

9.8 

20.3 

18.6 

17.5 

12.9 

18.8 

21.4 

17.9 

12.4 

15.3 

.6 

Undecided 

70  1 

14  5 

1,3.7 

14.1 

18.2 

14.8 

15.7 

16.4 

12.7 

17.7 

17.8 

14.9 

16.1 

15.7 

19.7 
1.4 

15.1 
.4 

No  response 

.4 

1.1 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.5 

.7 

.4 

.5 

.1 

.5 

.9 

.5 

.4 

9.  Volunteer  army: 
Yes 

45.6 

49  1 

58.0 

59.5 

42.8 

49.2 

48.9 

55.6 

62.7 

46.5 

43.2 

54.3 

53.8 

5a3 

47.5 

51.6 

53.5 

No 

38.8 

36.4 

26.8 

27.8 

39.6 

35.2 

36.9 

30.2 

21.1 

38.0 

43.1 

3.7 

30.6 

34.4 

37.7 

35.1 

30.7 

15.5 

.2 

Undecided 

.  15.3 

14  1 

15.0 

12.4 

17.3 

15.5 

13.9 

14.0 

15.7 

14.7 

13.6 

14.7 

15.4 

14.8 

14.5 

13.3 
.0 

No  response 

.3 

.4 

.3 

,       3 

3 

.1 

.4 

.2 

.5 

.8 

.0 

.3 

.2 

.5 

.3 

10.  Adequate  consideration  ol 

1 

opinions: 
Yes 

28.6 

27.7 

26.5 

28.4 

26.9 

33.0 

3ao 

22.5 

20.1 

28.0 

29.1 

29.1 

25.5 

30.3 

27.0 

28.7 

24.9 
57.8 

No 

52  1 

52  4 

56.1 

54.0 

53.4 

48.3 

51.8 

58.7 

69.6 

51.6 

50.2 

53.1 

56.6 

49.2 

54.0 

52.7 

UndecMed    

.  18.1 

18  8 

16.7 

16.7 

18.8 

17.8 

17.5 

17.6 

9.8 

19.9 

19.7 

16.4 

17.1 

19.7 

17.6 
1.3 

17.3 
1.3 

16.5 
.8 

No  response 

.    1.3 

1.1 

.7 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 

.6 

L2 

.5 

.6 

.9 

1.4 

.8 

.7 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DR.  HORACIO  AGUIRRE,  MAN 
OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    fXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  recent  honoring  of  Dr. 
Horacio  Aguirre  as  Man  of  the  Year  by 
Alianza  Interamericana.  The  award  be- 
stowed upon  Dr.  Aguirre  was  established 
to  give  recognition  to  the  citizen  who  has 
shown  a  continuing  enthusiasm  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  increasing  good  will  be- 
tween men  of  Latin  and  North  America. 
No  better  choice,  in  my  opinion,  could 
have  been  made  than  Horacio  Aguirre, 
the  dynamic  editor  and  cofounder  of 
Diario  Las  Americas,  Daily  of  the  Amer- 
icas. Through  the  medium  of  print,  Dr. 
Aguirre  has  worked  tirelessly  in  the  cause 
of  promoting  good  will  between  our 
country  and  Latin  America.  I  can  only 
echo  the  praise  of  His  Excellency,  Dr. 
Gonzalo  Facio,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Costa  Rica,  who  delivered  the  main  ad- 
dress at  Dr.  Aguirre's  testimonial.  I  am 
certain  our  colleagues  will  find  Dr. 
Facio 's  speech  of  interest. 
The  speech  follows : 

Speech  by  Dr.  Gonzalo  Pacio 
Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Horacio  Aguirre,  former 
Preeldents  of  Cuba,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras  and  Dominican  Republic,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  we 
are  gathered  tonight  to  do  honor  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Western  Hemisphere's  citizen  who 
Is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  personallUes 
in  this  fair  city. 

We  are  gathered  under  the  auspices  of 
"Alianza  Interamericana",  which,  by  Its  com- 
mendable efforts  toward  Inter-Amerlcan 
friendship,  has  become  a  remarkable  forum 
for  men  of  good  will  from  all  the  Americas. 
The  award  bestowed  today  on  Horacio 
Aguirre  as  Man  of  the  Year  was  establUhed 
to  give  recognition  to  the  citizen  who,  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  has  shown  more  en- 
thusiasm and  effectiveness  In  increasing  good 
vyrlU  between  the  men  from  Anglo  and  Latin 
America,  and  who,  th\is,  have  contributed 
more  toward  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  a  better  understanding  between  our 
countries  and  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  choice  than  that 
of  Dr.  Horacio  Aguirre  as  Man  of  the  Year 
1970.  Pew  citizens  living  In  this  cosmopolitan 
city  have  achieved  so  much  In  the  field  of 
inter-American  relations  as  thla  courageous 
editor  of  The  Americas  Dally. 

Prom  the  columns  of  this  great  newspaper, 
which  honcws  Its  name  by  Its  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  the  Americas,  Horacio  Ag\iirre 
has  worked  Indefatlgably  to  dispell  the 
causes  of  misundertandlngs  between  our 
peoples,  to  inform  the  readers  about  what 
Is  really  going  on  In  our  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent, to  defend  the  Just  causes  that  Latin 
Americans  are  striving  for,  and  to  denounce 
the  forces  of  evil  which  threaten  to  destroy 
our  democratic  freedoms. 

Under  the  inteUlgent  guidance  ol  Its  Edi- 
tor, Horacio  Aguirre,  Diario  Las  Americas 
has  become  the  bastion  of  anti-Castroism, 
and  the  tribune  for  those  who  fight  to 
liberate  Cuba  from  Its  tyrants.  This  atti- 
tude, by  Itself,  merits  the  award  you  are 
giving  Horacio  Aguirre,  since  the  existence 
of  a  Communist  regime  In  the  heart  of  the 
Americas  poses  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  Inter-American  solidarity. 


THX  CUBAN  CASK 

In  effect.  If  the  Cuban  regime  were  no 
more  than  a  national  dictatorship,  its  in- 
oompatlbUlty  with  the  Inter-American  sys- 
tem would  be  no  greater  than  that  shown 
by  the  old-style  dictatorships  that  still 
plague  the  Hemisphere. 

But  the  tyranny  that  Cuba  is  suffering 
today  cannot  be  considered  as  an  Isolated 
item  In  the  world  scene.  It  has  the  eflBclent 
propaganda  support  of  the  International 
communist  movement  and  the  economic 
and  military  support  of  the  powerful  gov- 
ernments of  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Cuban  Government  has 
made  its  country  the  center  of  the  totali- 
tarian conspiracy  against  the  free  govern- 
ments of  Ijatln  America,  Its  actions  should 
be  restrained  by  means  of  the  Instruments 
of  the  inter-American  System. 

This  Is  the  thesis  that  has  been  held, 
from  the  beginning,  by  those  of  us  who 
have  directed  and  are  directing  our  foreign 
policy.  Costa  Rica  is  not  neutral  In  the  case 
of  Cuba.  It  Is  In  favor  of  inter-American 
democracy.  It  is  for  the  re-establishment  of 
freedom  in  the  beloved  AntlUean  Island.  It 
Is  for  using  the  application  of  the  methods 
of  collective  action  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ag- 
gression that  the  communist  regime  carries 
every  day.  In  providing  money,  propaganda 
and  armaments  to  subversive  groups  that  are 
conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Latin  American 
democratic  regimes. 

The  Resolution  adopted  at  the  Eighth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Por- 
elgn  Affairs,  by  virtue  of  which  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  was  logically  excluded 
from  participation  In  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
System,  has  the  determined  support  of  my 
Govenmient.  Even  if  there  Is  no  specific  legal 
standard  regarding  the  expulsion  of  govern- 
ments that  defy  the  system,  an  elementary 
principle  of  equity  prevents  the  parties  who 
Ignore  the  obligations  Imposed  upon  them 
by  an  International  treaty  from  continuing 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  that  that  same  treaty 
establishes  for  those  who  endeavor  to  com- 
ply with  it  in  good  faith. 

My  Government  has  always  hoped  that 
this  Resolution  will  be  only  the  first  step 
toward  a  more  effective  collective  action. 
Only  through  the  elimination  of  the  bloody 
dlcUtorshlp  that  is  today  oppressmg  our 
brother  nation  in  the  Antilles,  can  the  long- 
suffering  people  of  Cuba  once  more  enjoy 
their  right  to  self-determination.  And  now 
that  It  is  rumored  that  some  Foreign  Minis- 
tries are  thinking  to  ask  for  the  re-admls- 
slon  of  the  Castro  regime  to  the  OAS,  my 
Government  declares  In  advance  Its  most  de- 
cided opposition. 

It  is  also  rumored  that  some  governments 
are  thinking  of  asking  that  the  sanctions 
Imposed  upon  the  Castro  regime  by  the 
Ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Porelgn 
Ministers  be  lifted.  My  Government  main- 
tains that  the  PidelUta  dictatorship  con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  people 
in  America.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that 
Cuba  Is  today  a  center  where  guerrilla  fighters 
are  trained  and  financed  and  where  asylum  Is 
given  to  the  criminal  terrorists  and  air  pi- 
rates that  are  striving  to  destroy  our  demo- 
cratic movements.  Instead  of  thinking  of 
lifting  the  sanctions  against  the  Castro  re- 
gime, we  should  be  studying  what  other 
measures  could  be  taken  to  stop  Oastroist 
aggression  against  Its  neighbors. 

THE    PBINCIPLB    OF    NGN    INTERVENTION 

Each  time  that  measures  are  proposed  to 
thwart  the  illegal  activities  of  the  Cub«in 
regime  against  its  neighbors,  and  each  time 
that  measures  are  proposed  to  help  the  Cu- 
ban people  to  liberate  themselves  from  th«lr 
tyrant,  there  are  opponents  who  resort  to  the 
Principle  of  Non  Intervention  as  their  main 
argument. 

I  maintain  that  this  Principle,  correcUy 
Interpreted,  does  not  prevent  the  OAS  from 
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carrying  out  a  collective  action  that  really 
favote  the  cause  of  the  good  Cubans. 

In  effect,  the  Principle  of  Non  Interven- 
tion, a  true  conquest  for  weak  countries  In 
their  relation  to  the  powerful  ones.  Is  based 
on  the  recognition  of  the  personality  of 
each  State,  on  their  legal  equality  and  on  the 
right  of  each  people  to  get  the  Government 
It  desires,  provided  that  that  right  is  limited 
by  the  obligations  Imposed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Juridical  order. 

Non  intervention  rests  ultimately  on  the 
sovereignity  of  each  State.  And  sovereignty 
is  nothing  else  than  the  power  each  people 
has  to  decide  Its  own  destiny.  Then,  those 
who  really  violate  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  are  those  who,  like  Castro,  seize  the 
State's  Instruments  of  power  to  Impose  their 
wiU  over  the  sovereign  will  of  the  citizens. 
Consequently,  no  International  measure  that 
tends  to  guarantee  the  effective  exercise  of 
representative  democracy  can  Infringe  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  it 
encourages  and  protects  that  sovereignty, 
making  possible  Its  free  expression.  And  if 
It  does  not  violate  this  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  It  cannot  violate  the  Principle  of 
Non  Intervention. 

THE   EFFECTIVE  SOLUTION 

The  only  effective  solution  that  I  see  to 
thwart  the  Castroist  aggression  against  lU 
own  pe(H>le  and  against  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  the  Americas,  Is  that  of  promoting 
an  internal  upheaval. 

Is  that  possible?  Of  what  I  know  about 
the  Internal  situation  of  Cuba,  my  answer 
Is  a  qualified  yes. 

The  Castro  regime  has  lost  the  bacUng 
of  the  majority  of  the  population.  Even 
without  taking  In  consideration  the  exiles 
and  those  who  want  to  leave  the  country,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  peasants  and  the  work- 
ers are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  declining  production  statistics  and 
the  frantic  call  to  the  workers  made  from 
time  to  time  by  prominent  figxires  of  the 
regime,  are  evidence  enough  of  what  I  Just 
have  said. 

The  mllltla  and  the  army  are  too  numerous 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  mood  of  the  mass  of 
the  population.  They  ought  to  be  against  the 
regime  In  Increasing  quantities.  And  despite 
their  government's  claims,  there  are  groups 
living  m  the  countryside  that  provide  the 
basis  for  Insurrection.  At  present  they  lack 
food,  equipment  and  ammunition.  Therefore, 
they  are  lucky  to  survive,  but  the  potential 
is  there. 

THE   CATALTTIC   ELEMENT 

What  has  been  lacking  is  an  effective  lead- 
ership that  would  act  as  a  catalytic  element 
Of  the  situation  of  discontent  against  the 
Castro  regime.  This  catalytic  element,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  must  be  appealing  to  the 
forces  now  In  military  control  of  the  island. 
These  forces  should  be  assured  that  whenever 
some  rebelUon  or  insurrection  takes  place.  It 
will  be  provided  with  the  means  required  to 
resist  the  Inevlteble  reaction  of  the  forces 
still  loyal  to  the  communists.  The  success  of 
any  such  attempt  wlU  be  the  most  effective 
way  to  encourage  others  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. 

I  repeat  that  at  this  moment  the  Castro 
regime  Is  discredited  among  its  own  people. 
Its  precarious  hold  on  his  followers  can  be 
easily  broken,  provided  he  Is  given  no  time 
to  recuperate.  A  few  but  immediate  blows  by 
the  partisans  of  freedom  can  turn  the  tide 
and  bring  him  down. 

THE    tXGAL    AND    HUMAN    CONSmERATIONS 

Of  course,  this  aid  to  the  people  of  Cuba 
that  want  to  liberate  themselves  from  the 
communist  tyranny  may  appear  to  be  In  vio- 
lation of  existing  Inter-Amerlcan  and  inter- 
national treaties.  But  against  the  narrow 
legal  interpretations  stands  the  fine  tradition 
of  this  Continent  of  helping  those  oppressed 
peoples  to  get  rid  of  their  oppressors. 
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since  Benjamtn  Franklin  sought  and  ob- 
tained In  Prance  armaments  and  loans  to 
help  his  countrymen  to  fight  their  war  of 
Independence,  a  sentiment  of  human  soli- 
darity has  always  risen  In  this  Hemisphere 
over  legal  obstacles  to  help  those  who  are 
willing  to  fight  for  their  country's  freedom. 

Now  this  sentiment  of  htuxtan  solidarity  Is 
more  apparent  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  in  which 
the  Intervention  of  the  Soviet  powers  tends 
to  consolidate  a  communist  regime  that  is 
being  repudiated  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Cuban  people. 

THX   LONG    RANGE    SOLXmOIf 

The  eventual  elimination  of  the  Castro 
regime  will  not.  of  course,  solve  the  problems 
raised  in  other  countries  by  the  self -betrayed 
Cuban  revolution:  the  problem  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  radical  current  that  feeds  on 
the  frustration  of  the  Latin  American  masses 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Impotence  of  the 
democratic  governments  to  carry  out  a  front- 
al attack  on  misery,  ignorance  a.nd  servitude. 

The  memory  of  an  Impoverished  people  Is 
very  short.  The  Cuban  leeson  may  be  rapidly 
forgotten  If  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions that  have  prevailed  in  Latin  America 
are  not  strikingly  improved  In  a  short  time. 
The  Castrolst  regime  could  be  overthrown 
by  the  combined  eCorts  of  the  Cuban  patriots 
and  Inter-American  collective  action,  and 
yet  be  bom  again  with  more  impetiis  In  other 
countries  of  the  Hemisphere. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  impoverished  peo- 
ple Is  the  real  challenge  to  our  liberty  In  the 
West  and  In  the  World.  It  Is  at  the  same  time 
a  challenge  to  take  action;  action  not  by 
military  strength,  but  by  the  exchange  of 
ideaa  and  Ingenuity,  and  by  dedicated 
energies. 

Military  strength  you  must  have,  to  be 
sure,  and  enough  of  It.  But  the  real  Job  to 
be  done  is  of  the  heart,  not  the  trigger. 

Military  strength  you  must  have  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  sure,  and  enough  of  it. 
But  the  real  Job  to  be  done  Is  of  the  heart, 
not  the  trigger. 

"  The  will  to  transform  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ples of  America  through  the  exercise  of 
freedom  and  the  full  guarantee  of  their  well- 
being,  shotild  be  as  irrevocable,  as  Irrevocable 
as  our  adversary's  determination  to  conquer 
our  countries  and  destroy  our  liberty. 

THE    ECONOUIC   I.XADEaSUIP 

If  tmiversal  culture  has  developed  a  par- 
ticular field  Of  knowledge  in  the  United 
States  and  has  accumulated  certain  experi- 
ences there,  it  is  logical  that  such  knowledge 
and  experience  should  be  applied  to  those 
parts  of  the  world  that  are  wiKing  to  live  In 
communion  with  the  United  States. 

This  spreading  of  knowledge  may  not  be 
only  generous  but  also  necessary.  Friendship 
only  flourl.=hes  lastingly  among  equals.  The 
rate  at  which  the  United  States  is  separating 
itself  frcm  its  friends  is  alarming.  The  only 
way  to  bring  about  stability  is  to  urge  friendly 
nations  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence accumulated  in  the  United  States. 

The  North  American  knowledge  of  how  to 
produce  abundance  Is  not  generally  under- 
stood. It  is  a£sumed  th.it  straight  production 
methods  explain  all  success.  Actually  they 
only  explain  half.  The  other  half  is  the  simul- 
taneous broadening  of  the  market  to  absorb 
the  Increasing  production. 

The  advantage  of  Increasing  coDSumpUon 
as  productivity  rises  is  a  comparatively  recent 
realization.  Since  the  middle  thirties  higher 
industrial  wages  and  better  prices  for  the 
farmers,  instead  of  ruining  Industry  and  the 
urban  population,  have  made  them  richer. 
To  become  wealthier  by  outlaying  more 
money,  by  paying  higher  wages  and  better 
prices,  is  a  modem  paradox.  Prom  President 
Plgueres  of  Costa  Rica,  come  these  remark^ 

"Since  the  time  of  Greek  culture  It  has 
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been  understood  that  personal  wisdom  Is  a 
possession  you  Increase  by  sharing,  by  teach- 
ing others.  It  took  modern  economic  and 
social  conditions  (a  rising  productivity  and 
an  active  labor  movement)  to  produce  a 
society  in  which  wealth,  too,  is  something 
you  Increase  by  sharing." 

STABILIZATION    OF   PRICES   AT  A   FAIR   LEVEL 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  constant 
themes  of  my  political  party,  the  National 
Liberation  Movement,  when  discussing  hemi- 
spheric aSalrs.  Let  us  apply  to  international 
trade  the  principles  that  have  been  proved 
successful  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
United  States.  The  best  way  to  develop  Latin 
-America,  the  best  way  for  all.  Including  the 
United  States,  is  to  pay  better  prices  for 
Latin  American  products.  The  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics  are  now  the  proletarians  of 
the  Hemisphere.  They  are  the  suppliers  as 
well  as  the  customers  of  modern  industry. 
North  Americans  can  buy  Latin  American 
national  output  cheaply.  Just  as  It  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain  North  American  labor  cheap- 
ly thirty-five  years  ago.  But  this  condition 
is  merttless.  A  previous  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans could  use  slave  labor  "free."  But  the 
sweat  of  the  slaves  did  not  make  the  nation 
rich.  One  can  now  drink  cheap  coffee  when 
the  low  tide  comes  in  the  "free"  market.  But 
on  these  matters,  the  peimy  one  saves  makes 
him  poorer. 

If  Latin  America  could  stabilize  the  prices 
of  Its  exptorts  at  a  fair  level,  and  receive 
more  foreign  Investments — public  and  pri- 
vate— that  will  permit  it  to  build  up  capi- 
tal and  raise  productivity,  we  would  stop 
the  economic  anemia  which  is  the  main 
cause  of  cultural  and  political  backwardness. 

AOVXNTtmE    or   THE    SPOUT 

If  the  present  crisis  of  Inter-American  re- 
lations la  to  be  overcome,  this  great  nation 
of  yours  has  to  become  the  gviidlng  force  of 
liberation.  You  will  have  to  summon  your 
strength  and  your  will,  your  feeling  for  the 
value  of  humstn  dignity  and  freedom;  you 
will  have  to  renew  your  creative  sense  of 
history,  and  make  a  real  offer  of  your  own 
to  the  millions  of  people  of  Latin  America, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  competitive  bidding,  but 
as  you  would  do  to  your  own  fellow  citizens. 
I  do  not  mean  showing  a  few  examples  of 
technological  progress  and  saying:  These 
come  from  a  civilization  in  which  freedom 
plays  an  important  part.  The  Soviet  Union 
can  show  very  good  technological  progress 
that  has  occurred  imder  quite  different  con- 
ditions. I  mean  to  engage  in  a  real  adven- 
ture of  the  s;)irit. 

Because  peace,  and  with  it  freedom,  are  no 
longer  threatened  primarily  by  weapons. 
Tliese  are  developing  a  coexistence  of  their 
own.  The  real  threat  to  peace  and  freedom — 
a  still  more  explosive  threat  than  atomic 
fission — is  the  extreme  poverty  among  great 
masses  of  mankind. 

They  say  the  United  States  never  entered 
a  war  properly  prepared.  I  think  there  never 
was  a  war  for  which  the  United  States  Is  so 
eminently  prepared  as  for  this  war  against 
want  that  looms  before  us. 

The  Communist  Empires  are  shifting  their 
strategy  from  total  war,  because  it  Is  obvious 
that  it  would  mean  indiscriminate  annihila- 
tion of  both  sides. 

Instead,  they  now  bring  to  the  poverty 
stricken  people  the  helping  hand  that  can 
so  easily  become  the  closed  fist. 

We  should  not  rely  on  the  belief  that  the 
material  help  they  offer  will  always  turn  out 
to  be  meager,  deceitful,  illusory.  If  the  com- 
munists' empires  believe  that  their  new 
method  is  effective  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quering the  underdeveloped  countries,  their 
own  people  will  be  made  to  shoulder  in  priva- 
tions whatever  the  cost  of  the  strategy  may 
be.  There  Is  a  significant  chance  that  In  their 
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fight  against  poverty,  the  underdeveloped 
areas  will  get  real  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China. 

This  is  why  I  do  not  think  that  the  task 
of  the  United  States  should  be  looked  at  as 
simply  a  competition  in  the  puissant  arts  of 
the  Investment,  the  loan  and  the  handout. 
This  Is  why  I  speak  of  a  real  adventure  of 
the  spirit. 

And  as  you  embark  in  this  new  adventure 
In  true  leadership,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  substance  of  freedom  lies  In  con- 
cepts of  equality,  of  hiunan  dignity,  of  free 
choice,  not  in  any  particular  form  of  think- 
ing, or  dealing,  or  liWng.  It  is  necessary  to 
avoid  a  confusion  that  lia£  sometimes  stirred 
mistrust  against  the  United  States.  Wr> 
know  that  a  free  enterprise  system  is  impor- 
slble  without  freedom.  But  it  should  not  '>e 
assumed  from  that,  that  freedom  Is  impos- 
sible without  a  free  enterprise  system.  Capi- 
talism is  a  dynamic  social  tool  for  the  West. 
But  freedom  for  those  needing  help  Is  the 
right  to  accept  capitalism  or  to  reject  It.  or  to 
compromise  with  it.  The  only  thing  freedom 
is  not  free  to  reject  Is  freedom  Itself. 

With  the  right  kind  of  help,  wisely  given, 
the  Impoverished  people  of  Latin  America 
will  develop  tremendous  unused  energies 
and  create  a  new  civilization  m  our  part 
of  the  Continent. 

What  I  hope,  then.  Is  that  the  United 
States  gives  the  pec^le  of  Latin  America 
not  Just  the  fullest  economic  support,  but  a 
spiritual  welcome  Into  the  realm  of  freedom. 

There  should  not  be  two  separate  Amer- 
icas In  the  New  World,  if  we  are  to  save 
inter-America  solidarity.  But  unfortunately 
there  are  two:  the  wealthy  America  of  the 
North  and  the  poor  America  of  the  South. 
And  unless  we  take  great  measures  to  stop 
the  rapid  widening  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
two  Americas,  instead  of  brightening  the 
Earth  with  their  unity,  vrtll  make  It  bleaker 
by  their  strange  and  dismal  coexistence,  not 
only  miles,  but  centuries  apart. 

But  let  the  new  blood  of  a  larger  and  de- 
pendable income  circulate  through  the  veins 
of  Latin  America,  and  you  will  see  the  rise 
of  new  aptitudes  and  the  vigor  of  new 
health,  transforming  squalor,  Ignorance  and 
tyranny  Into  plentiful  living,  progressive 
education  and  democratic  freedom. 


"HOPE"— GOOD  WILL  AMBASSADOR 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  hospital  ship  Hope  came  to  Balti- 
more and  docked  at  the  Maryland  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  yards  for  an  over- 
haul and  a  coat  of  paint.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  among  a  group  of  Baltimoreans 
who  welcomed  the  staff  and  the  founder 
of  the  project  HOPE,  Dr.  William  B. 
Walsh. 

I  know  all  of  you  are  familiar  to  some 
extent  with  the  work  being  carried  on  by 
this  group.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  splendid  article  in  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  on  the  history  of 
the  project  and  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  those  serving  on  the 
Hope.  Therefore,  I  am  inserting  the  ar- 
ticle In  the  Record  for  your  thoughtful 
reading: 
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(Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Aug.  6. 

1970) 

WITH  Her,  She  Brings  Hope  :  "Yanqui.  Come 

Back"  Is  Message  of  "Hope" 

(By  Jon  Franklin) 

A  favored  remnant  of  the  Elsenhower  era 
Is  getting  an  overhaul  and  a  new  coat  of 
white  paint  at  the  Maryland  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  yards. 

It  is  the  hospital  ship  HOPE,  the  steel  plate 
and  dlesel  engine  epitome  of  one  of  the  most 
idealistic  ventures  In  American  foreign 
policy. 

"When  you're  with  HOPE,  you  don't  have 
to  apologize  when  you  say  you're  an  Ameri- 
can." said  Captain  Daniel  HoUyer,  who  has 
commanded  the  ship  for  the  last  two  and 
one-half  years. 

"At  a  time  when  there's  so  much  harm  be- 
ing done  In  the  world,  this  is  one  thing  that's 
doing  good,"  he  said. 

The  gaunt,  greying  mariner,  a  veteran  of 
almost  a  half-century  at  sea,  was  standing 
on  the  breezy  starboard  wing  of  HOPE'S 
bridge  as  the  15.000-ton  vessel  slipped  into 
Baltimore  harbor  last  week. 

Nt7RSES    LINE    RAILS 

A  deck  below  almost  100  nurses  lined 
the  rails,  waving  to  the  escorting  flotUla  of 
pleasure  craft  and  passing  binoculars  from 
hand  to  hand. 

They  were  dressed  In  ^wtless,  freshly  laun- 
dered white  vmlforms  and  starched  caps. 
Project  HOPE  insignia  on  their  sleeves  and 
collars. 

As  HOPE  passed  Fort  McHenry  the  project's 
best-known  personality  emerged  from  his 
stateroom. 

Be  was  William  B.  Walsh,  the  49-ye<u:-old 
Washington,  cardiologist  who  founded  Proj- 
ect HOPE  a  dozen  years  ago. 

He  recalls  that  his  first  donation  came  from 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  one  of  his  patients  who 
later  became  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  In 
the  Elsenhower  administration. 

TOLD    OF    IDEA 

Dr.  Walsh  told  Mr.  Zuckert  about  his  hos- 
pital ship  idea  in  the  course  of  a  physical 
examination.  Mr.  Zuckert.  an  attorney,  told 
him  that  the  first  step  would  be  to  incorpo- 
rate as  a  charitable  organization, 

"He  donated  the  $150  for  that  on  the  spot," 
Dr.  Walsh  said.  That  was  In  1958. 

At  that  time  Dr.  Walsh  had  close  ties  with 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  and  was  ap- 
pointed co-chairman  of  the  People  to  People 
Program's  committee  on  medicine  and  health 
professions. 

He  accepted  the  Job  with  the  unofficial 
understanding  that  the  President  would  do- 
nate the  hospital  ship. 

The  vessel  chosen  was  the  mothballed  Navy 
hospital  ship  Consolation. 

BUILT    IN    I94S 

Consolation  was  built  in  1945  as  Marine 
Walrus,  a  modified  transport.  The  Navy  con- 
verted her  to  a  hospital  ship,  switched  her 
name  to  Consolation  and  painted  AH-15  on 
her  hull. 

She  was  sent  to  treat  GI's  and  POW's  In 
postwar  Japan,  and  when  the  Korean  War 
began  she  was  sent  there,  eventually  par- 
ticipating in  the  United  Nations  operations 
at  Inchon,  Wonsan  and  Hungnam. 

After  the  war  she  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  In  reserve  with  the  San  Francisco 
mothball  fleet.  There  she  collected  barnacles 
for  five  years  until  selected  to  become  Project 
HOPE'S  floating  medical  center. 

Originally  afHliated  with  the  People  to 
People  program,  the  HOPE  project  was  soon 
severed  so  fimd-ralsers  could  collect  money 
under  the  aegis  of  r.  non-profit  organization. 

The  ship  was  donated  and  refitted  by  the 
United  States  governmeat.  The  medical  and 
other  necessary  equipment  was  contributed 
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by  manufacturing  companies,  and  the  neces- 
sary hard  cash  needed  to  pay  salaries  and 
purchase  expendables  was  collected  by  fund- 
raisers. 

INTENOEO   AS   SCHOOL 

Though  HOPE  is  usually  thought  of  in 
terms  of  a  ho^ltal,  the  ship  is  Intended  pri- 
marily as  a  school. 

"To  go  to  these  areas  of  the  world  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  treatment  would  be  like 
walking  through  quicksand,"  Dr.  Walsh  seld 
on  one  occasion. 

So  the  HOPE'S  capacity,  700  patients  when 
It  belonged  to  the  Navy,  was  reduced  to 
110  beds  to  make  room  for  books,  teaching 
aids  and  related  equipment. 

When  HOPE  (Health  Opportunity  for 
People  Everywhere)  ties  up  at  host  country 
ports,  local  medical  personnel  are  sent  to 
train  In  the  hospital  as  "counterparts." 

Each  professional  crew  member  of  the 
HOPE  teaches  one  such  counterpart  at  a 
time.  Nurses  train  nurses,  technicians  train 
technicians,  and  doctors  train  doctors. 

.".DAPT    TO    COUNTRY 

"But  we  don't  try  to  Americanize  them," 
Insists  one  HOPE  crew  member. 

"We  adapt  to  the  country.  If  we're  where 
there  are  mldwlves,  we  don't  tell  them  that 
midwives  aren't  the  American  way  to  do  It. 
We  train  mldwlves." 

Since  HOPE'S  initial  voyage,  the  project 
reports  It  has  trained  more  than  6,400  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses  and  technicians  and 
treated  more  than  142,000. 

When  HOPE  leaves  a  country,  she  routinely 
leaves  a  medical  detachment  behind  to  oper- 
ate shore  programs.  Project  Hope  has  also 
established  centers  in  Laredo,  Texas,  and 
Ganado,  Arizona. 

As  much  as  it  Is  a  medical  center,  HOPE 
is  a  political  Instrument,  a  gesture  of  friend- 
ship in  keeping  with  the  Pe<^le  to  People 
philosophy  from  which  It  originated. 

SYMBOL  or  UNITED  STATES 

"I  like  to  think  of  HOPE  as  a  dramatic 
and  effective  symbol  of  the  national  trait 
that  makes  U.S.  power  bearable."  said  Dr. 
Walsh. 

"As  people,  we  reach  out  to  other  people 
with  the  wish  to  help  them  when  we  have 
little  or  nothing  to  gain  from  them,  and  it 
astonishes  and  disarms  the  people  of  other 
nations  when  they  see  and  understand  our 
crazy,  personal  generosity." 

Because  the  ship  dees  have  political  im- 
pact Independent  of  the  medical  considera- 
tions of  Its  mission.  It  has  on  occslon  been 
caught  up  m  the  Ideological  battles  raging 
in  many  of  the  countries  she  visits. 

On  her  second  voyage  she  entered  Trujlllo. 
in  northern  Peru,  to  face  a  welcoming  com- 
mittee of  a  grey  mare  and  six  bearded  Peru- 
vians shouting  anti-American   slogans. 

SCENE   RECALLED 

Dr.  Walsh  recalls  the  scene  In  his  book 
"Yanqul,  Come  Back!" 

"The  morning  was  bright  and  warm  as 
the  HOPE  approached  Salaverry."  he  wrote. 
"But  the  harbor  Itself  was  not  a  reassiirlng 
sight." 

"As  the  ship  drew  closer.  Dr.  Arnle  SmoUer, 
who  looks  more  like  a  halfback  than  a  gen- 
eral practitioner,  focused  his  binoculars  on 
the  small  knot  of  people  waiting  on  shore. 

"Suddenly  he  stiffened  and  let  out  an  ex- 
clamation. One  of  OUT  greeters  was  holding  a 
placard.  In  a  strained  voice  he  read  out  the 
wards:  "Beware  of  the  Yankee  Warmongers. 
Now  they  come  shrouded  in  white  like  a 
dove  of  peace.'  " 

But  with  time  and  HOPE'S  presence,  the 
"Yanqul  No! "  signs  became  rarer  and,  shortly 
after  a  military  Jvmta  over-threw  the  local 
government,  disorders  began  In  the  dty  when 
a  rumor  circulated  that  HOPE  was  about  to 
pull  out  because  of  the  chance  of  violence. 
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SOLDIERS  vurr 


American  medical  crew  members  recall 
that  the  ship  was  quickly  visited  by  an  of- 
ficer and  a  squad  of  soldiers  who  came  with 
giiarantees  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and, 
before  they  left,  donated  a  pint  of  blood  each. 

Another  of  the  times  that  HOPE  was 
caught  up  in  political  crossfire  was  In 
Nicaragua  in  1966,  when  medical  crew-mem- 
bers were  accused  of  practicing  discrimina- 
tion against  their  Latin  American  "counter- 
parts." 

But  the  longer  HOPE  remained  the  less 
validity  the  criticism  seemed  tp  have,  and 
once  again  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the 
floating  hospital  outla«ted  the  propagand* 
blasts  leveled  against  it. 

When  the  ship  leaves  a  port,  she  is  in- 
vited back.  And  the  number  of  nations 
actively  sedting  a  visit  by  HOPE  conUnues 
to  grow. 

Today  that  Ust  stands  at  about  30. 


NEW  SOVIET  ESPIONAGE  TACTIC 
DIRECTED  AGAINST  U.S.  DEFENSE 
FACILrnES 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
your  attention  an  interesting  article, 
titled  "The  Role  of  Money  m  Soviet 
Espionage  Operations,"  prepared  by  the 
distinguished  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  John  Edgar 
Hoover,  for  the  June  1970  issue  of  the 
profesaonal  publication.  Industrial  Se- 
curity. 

The  Director  points  out  a  significant 
trend  In  current  Soviet  espionage  opera- 
tions. While  noting  that  the  Soviets  have 
always  used  mercenary  agents,  the  So- 
viets were  especially  successful  during 
the  1930*s  and  World  War  n  in  recruiting 
"ideological  agents"  whose  motivating 
foTCK!  was  belief  In  the  tenets  of  commu- 
nism rather  than  the  drive  for  money. 
He  recalls  the  more  notorious  examples 
of  the  latter,  particularly  Dr.  Klaus 
Fuchs  and  Harry  Gold,  atomic  spies,  who 
cheerfully  and  voluntarily  cooperated  in 
espionage  on  ideological  groxmds.  This 
type  of  agent,  expecting  no  material  or 
monetary  award,  dedicated  himself  to  the 
demands  of  the  Soviet  system  and  worked 
long  hours  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
and  inconvenience. 

However,  Mr.  Hoover  points  out.  in  the 
current  period  the  Soviets  have  found 
that  Ideological  agents  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  recruit.  He  attrib- 
utes this  fact  largely  to  the  revelation 
of  Stalinist  tyranny  and  the  brutalities 
of  Soviet  policy,  such  as  the  invasions  of 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia,  which 
have  dispeUed  the  magic  pull  of  the 
■'brave  new  world"  across  the  seas. 

The  Soviets  are  now  relying  more  and 
more  on  mercenary  agents  and  meeting 
with  some  success.  This,  he  observes,  is 
largely  because  of  some  unfortunate 
trends  In  our  society.  The  Soviets.  Mr. 
Hoover  said,  have  noticed  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  what  many  obser%'ers  have 
called  a  breakdown  of  certair  key  and 
basic  values  in  our  society,  such  as  love 
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of  countrj'.  respect  for  law,  personal  in- 
tegrity, honesty,  and  honor,  values  which 
historically  l.ave  been  important  in  hold- 
ing the  citizen  firmly  against  betrayal 
and  treason.  The  erosion  of  traditional 
values  has  been  encouraged  by  the  so- 
called  student  new  left  movement,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  young  Ameri- 
cans are  becoming  hostile  to  their  native 
land.  ■■Here."  Mr.  Hoover  warns,  •■are 
seeds  for  espionage  exploitation."  He 
states: 

The  Russiaas  are  well  aware  that  there  are 
Americans  (some  in  responsible  government, 
Industrial,  and  military  positions  with  access 
to  data  desired  by  Moscow)  who  are  deeply 
in  debt.  The  Job  of  the  Soviet  Intelligence 
officer  is  to  make  the  personal  contact,  to 
develop  the  potential  agent  and  to  encour- 
age him  to  accept  money  in  exchange  for 
information — and  Moscow  has  t>een  success- 
ful in  far  too  many  instances. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  increas- 
ing dangers  of  Soviet  espionage  have 
not  gone  unnoticed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Members  will  recall  the 
passage  by  this  House  on  January  29, 
1970.  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  274  to 
65,  of  the  bill  KM.  14864.  titled  the  "De- 
fense Facilities  and  Industrial  Security 
Act  of  1970,"  a  bill  reported  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
This  measure  would  provide  a  solid  leg- 
islative base  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
industrial  security  program.  I  regret  to 
advise  that  the  bill  has  received  no  ac- 
tion as  yet  by  the  Senate  to  which  it  was 
transmitted  following  passage  by  the 
House  several  months  ago. 

Surely  in  Ught  of  the  growing  dangers 
we  face  at  home  and  abroad,  this  is  no 
time  to  relax  our  vigilance  and  efforts. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  also  take  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  concern 
that  a  bill,  S.  782,  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  now  pending  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House,  would  appear  to  nullify 
those  considerations  which  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
warns  are  of  increasing  importance  to 
our  defense  against  foreign  espionage 
operations. 

Entitled  a  biU  "to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Goverrmjent  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  Constitutional  rights,"  the  bill 
in  its  Uteral  terms  would  prohibit  any 
inquiry  with  regard  to  a  personal  income 
from  foreign  espionage  agents  or  agents 
of  foreign  powers.  It  would  also  prohibit 
any  inquiry  of  Federal  employees  con- 
cerning subversive  membership  and  asso- 
ciations. While  I  commend  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  for  his  motivation  in 
introducing  the  bill,  it  appetu^  to  me  that 
the  bill  if  enacted  in  its  present  form 
would  have  seriously  detrimental  effects 
on  the  Nation's  internal  security. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security  is 
now  preparing  for  hearings  during  which 
we  will  examine  the  adequacy  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  employee  loyalty 
security  programs.  The  inquiry  will  be 
one  of  oversight  of  existing  laws  and 
regulations,  and  their  administration. 
Mr.  Hoover's  remarks  amply  demon- 
strate that  there  must  be  no  complacency 
in  this  field. 
The  Director  is  to  be  commended  for 
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this  timely  and  perspicacious  article.  I 
am  personally  grateful  for  his  devotion 
to  the  Nation's  welfare,  and  his  unrelent- 
ing vigilance. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Role  or  Monet  in  Soviet 
Espionage  Operations 
(By  John  Edgar  Hoover) 
A  white  envelope  addressed  to  a  well-lcnown 
busine:>s  Arm; 

A  cigarette  package,  tore  open  at  the  top, 
with  several  cigarettes  missing: 
A  small  aspirin  box; 

A  rusty  tin  can  wedged  between  broken 
stones  in  an  old  fence; 
A  rolled  up  newspaper. 
An  envelope,  a  torn  cigarette  package,  an 
aspirin  box,  a  rusty  tin  can,  a  rolled  up  news- 
paper— what  do  they  have  In  conunon? 
All  contained  money — $20  bills! 
Nut   that  the  money   was  there  Just   by 
chance.  It  wasn't. 
The  money  was  placed  there  purposely. 
By  whom? 

The  KGB  and  GRU— that  Is.  by  members 
of  the  Soviet  intelligence  services  operating 
inside  tiie  United  States. 
For  what  reason? 

For  payment  by  the  Russians  for  Informa- 
tion given,  documents  supplied,  or  other 
services  rendered  by  agents,  that  Is,  Amer- 
icans who  su-e  spies  for  Moscow. 

The  envelope  and  cigarette  package  were 
passed  by  the  Soviet  officer  to  the  agent 
while  they  were  eating  lunch.  The  aspirin 
box  was  handed  to  the  American  while  he 
was  walking  down  the  street  with  the  So- 
viet. The  tin  can  was  carefully  placed  in  a 
stone  fence  for  later  retrieviU.  The  rolled 
up  newspaper  was  casually  thrown  on  the 
seat  of  the  agent's  car. 

By  prior  arrangement,  the  American  knew 
that  these  items  contained  money — Soviet 
payment  for  services  he  had  rendered. 

If  we  counted  up  all  the  Russian  payments, 
the  total  amount  of  money  spent  by  Moscow 
on  espionage  in  this  country,  how  much 
would  be  involved? 

It  would  run  Into  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

The  '•capitalist "  device  of  money — ^hard, 
cold  cash — represents  today  one  of  the  most 
effective  espionage  tools  of  the  Soviets  In 
this  country.  The  Soviets  have  unlimited 
cash.  They  are  ready  to  use  money — and  in 
large  sums — if  it  will  lead  them  to  the  data 
they  seek. 

Not  that  the  Russians  give  money  away 
promiscuously.  They  are  pragmatic,  shrewd 
bargainers.  They  will  not  pay  unless  abso- 
lutely convinced  they  will  obtain  full  value 
and  more  In  return.  Once,  however,  they 
sense  that  money  can  bring  them  valuable 
information,  they  will  pay  quickly  and  In 
almost  unlimited  amounts. 

The  Soviets  have  always  used  mercenary 
agents.  As  far  back  as  1920,  the  early  Bolshe- 
viks were  trying  to  smuggle  diamonds  Into 
this  cotmtry  for  espionage  purposes.  They 
realized  that  money  could  ttim  the  loyalties 
of  some  men  and  women. 

During  the  1930's  and  especially  during 
World  War  n,  the  so-called  ideological  agent 
proved  a  great  bonanza  for  Moscow.  The  Ideo- 
logical agent  Is  the  individual,  like  Dr.  Klaus 
Fuchs  or  Harry  Gold  (atomic  spies  of  the 
1940'B),  who  gladly  and  voluntarily  cooper- 
ates In  espionage  because  he  believes  In  the 
tenets  of  communism  or  otherwise  supports 
the  Soviet  system. 

The  Ideologically  motivated  agent  works 
long  hours  at  great  personal  sacriflce  and  in- 
convenience. He  expects  no  material  or  mone- 
tary award.  Fuchs,  for  example,  once  spurned 
a  Soviet  offer  of  money  because  he  felt  It 
would  be  an  Insult  to  his  Integrity.  The 
Soviets  frequently  paid  Gold  expense 
money— but  time  after  time  this  Philadelphia 
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cuemist  spent  money  out  of  his  own  pocket 
for  spy  trips  without  a  thought  of  financial 
reimbursement.  To  him.  It  was  an  '•honor" 
to  help  the  Soviet  cause. 

Today,  however,  the  Russians  realize  that 
ideological  agents  are  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  find.  The  revelations  of  Stalinist 
tyranny  and  the  brutalities  of  Soviet  policy 
(such  as  the  Invasions  of  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia)  have  rubbed  the  lustre  off 
both  communism  as  an  Ideology  and  the 
Soviet  state.  The  magic  Ideological  pull  of 
the  "brave,  new  world"  across  the  seas  has 
grown  considerably  weaker  as  an  espionage 
Incentive. 

For  this  reason,  the  Soviets  are  relying 
more  and  more  on  the  mercenary  agent — 
and  in  their  search,  unfortunately,  are  being 
abetted  by  some  current  trends  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

First  of  all,  the  Soviets  have  noticed  what 
many  observers  have  called  a  breakdown  of 
certain  key  and  basic  values,  such  as  love  of 
country,  respect  for  the  law,  personal  In- 
tegrity, honesty  and  honor — those  values 
which  historically  have  been  important  In 
holding  the  citizen  firm  against  betrayal  and 
treason.  Crime  has  Increased  dramatically  In 
recent  years.  Civil  disobedience  has  been 
rampant.  An  Increasing  number  of  individ- 
uals feel  that  to  violate  the  law  Is  not  a 
crime  but  really  the  thing  to  do. 

The  erosion  of  patriotism  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  growing  nihilism  and  anarchism 
of  the  so-called  student  New  Left  movement, 
especially  by  groups  such  as  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society.  "America  is  a  Mur- 
derer"; "Down  with  the  Establishment"; 
"Hurrah  for  Fidel,  Mao  and  Ho"— the  atti- 
tudes typified  In  these  slogans  are  under- 
mining citizen  confidence  In  government, 
respect  for  the  law  and  the  ability  to  tell 
right  from  wrong.  They  are  creating  In  some 
people  a  belief  that  thU  country  is  rotten, 
corrupt  and  despicable,  certainly  not  worthy 
of  support  and  allegiance. 

More  and  more  there  are  some  Americans 
(especially  among  the  young)  who  are  bit- 
terly hostile  to  their  native  land.  Here  are 
seeds  for  espionage  exploitation. 

This  mood  of  alienation  and  lack  of  respect 
for  the  Institutions  of  society  Is  being  sup- 
plemented by  another  trend  the  Russians 
have  already  seized  upon — an  Increasing  ma- 
terialism In  America  which  more  and  more 
emphasizes  the  dollar  sign  as  the  growing 
individual  ambition. 

The  Russians  are  well  aware  that  there 
are  Americans  (some  In  responsible  govern- 
ment. Industrial,  and  military  positions  with 
access  to  data  desired  by  Moscow)  who  are 
deeply  In  debt,  who  are  desperately  trying 
to  melntaln  a  material  standard  of  living 
in  excess  of  their  legitimate  Income,  who 
crave  the  benefits  of  affluence,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles, homes,  boats,  clothes,  vacation 
trips.  The  only  answer  In  the  minds  of  such 
persons  is  money.  And  the  Russians  have 
the  money.  The  Job  of  the  Soviet  intelligence 
officer  Is  to  make  the  personal  contact,  to 
develop  the  potential  agent  and  to  encour- 
age him  to  accept  money  In  exchange  for 
Information. 

Such  Is  the  Russian  task — and  Moscow  has 
been  successful  In  far  too  many  Instances. 

In  one  case,  for  example,  the  Soviets  paid 
an  American  an  estimated  (10,000. 
Who  was  this  Individual? 
Re  held  a  prominent  government  Job  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  had  access  to 
highly  confidential  documents. 

How  did  the  Russians  make  contact  with 
him? 

The  American  moved  In  Washington  diplo- 
matic circles  where  he  met  a  niunber  of  So- 
viet officials.  (It  should  be  noted  that  Soviet 
officials  assigned  to  the  Russian  Embassy 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Russian  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  In  New  York  City 
fonn  the  backbone  of  Moscow's  spy  services 
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m  the  United  States.  A  Soviet  defector  has 
estimated  that  some  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
Soviet  officials  In  this  country  are  also  Intelli- 
genre  officers.) 

The  Russians  obviously  assessed  this  Indi- 
vidual as  an  excellent  prospect.  The  Ameri- 
can and  his  wife  were  Invited  to  dine  at 
the  residence  of  a  Soviet  attache — a  moet 
unusual  event.  Subsequently,  the  American's 
daughter  received  a  birthday  present  from  the 
Russian.  (The  giving  of  gifts,  such  as  vodka, 
books,  caviar,  classical  records,  and  Jewelry. 
Is  a  favorite  Soviet  device  for  Ingratiating 
themcelves  with  either  potential  or  actual 
American  agents.  These  gifts  represent  a 
type  of  monetary  gain  for  the  recipient.) 

The  American,  as  It  turned  out.  was  ex- 
actly the  type  the  Soviets  were  seeking — 
an  opportunist  who  craved  social  status,  who 
enjoyed  entertaining  and  assoclaUng  with 
prominent  people  and  who  wanted  in  his 
neighborhood  to  be  considered  a  "big  shot." 
He  ptirchased  an  expensive  home  and  lav- 
ishly furnished  It.  He  gave  elegant  gifts. 

All  of  this  cost  money,  much  more  than 
he  earned.  In  years  past  his  life  had  been 
one  of  hand-to-mouth  financial  Juggling: 
borrowing  on  his  Insurance  policies,  nego- 
tiating loans,  staying  one  step  ahead  of  the 
bin  collector. 

The  Soviet  spy  apparatus  "turned"  the 
American.  At  one  meeting  the  Soviet  officer, 
who  was  "developing"  the  American,  made 
mention  of  some  documents  at  the  Ameri- 
can's place  of  employment.  Would  he  (the 
American)   bring  them  to  the  Russian? 

The  man  from  Moscow  was  deadly  serious. 
Hl3  eyes  were  firm.  His  Jaw  was  set. 
The  American  hesitated. 
"We're  friends."  the  Russian  said.  "We've 
known  each  other  for  a  long  time.  We  need 
your  help."  (To  the  Soviet,  "friendship"  was 
part  of  the  development  technique  which 
would  lead,  he  hoped,  to  "capture"  of  the 
agent.)  Then  came  those  fatal  words:  "You'll 
be  paid  for  the  information." 

We  can  almost  Imagine  the  thought  proc- 
esses In  the  mind  of  that  American  In  those 
crucial  minutes:  personally  deep  In  debt,  a 
keen  desire  for  an  expensive  life  style,  a 
need  for  status  in  the  eyes  of  others.  All  the 
time,  these  gnawing  personal  temptations 
and  desires — a  mercenary  materialism.  If  you 
will — were  unhinging  and  destroying  all  per- 
sonal convictions  and  values  which  said:  "No. 
Remember  your  country.  What  you  are  doing 
is  wrong." 
The  dollar  conquered  1 
The  Soviet  placed  an  envelope  on  the  seat 
of  the  American's  car — later  determined  to 
contain  some  $200.  Other  meetings  followed, 
and  more  money.  Sometimes  the  envelope 
containsd  as  much  as  $1,000. 

Now,  with  Soviet  help,  the  American  be- 
came 'affluent."  He  helped  his  wife  buy  an 
expensive  car.  He  renovated  his  home,  bought 
trees  and  shrubbery,  liquidated  old  debts  and 
even  spent  $2,000  repairing  the  house  of  his 
mother-m-law.  On  his  wife's  birthday  he 
used  $200  of  Soviet  funds  to  buy  her  a  gift. 

To  his  friends,  the  agent  explained  his  sud- 
den affluence.  He  had  outside  Income  from 
a  funeral  parlor  doing  business  In  upstate 
New  York.  To  his  wife,  he  said  tne  money 
emanated  from  real  estate  deals. 

In  another  case,  a  young  serviceman  re- 
ceived approximately  $24,000  from  the  Rus- 
sians. Prom  this  money,  he  purchased,  among 
other  things,  a  bar  and  restaurant  as  well 
as  automobiles.  On  one  occasion,  the  Soviets 
gave  the  American  a  lump  sum  payment  of 
$6,000.  They  often  gave  him  amounts  of  $400 
to  $500.  The  Information  In  bis  possession 
was  so  valuable  that  the  Soviets,  on  one  oc- 
casion, gave  him  a  pencil  which  could  be  used 
to  write  normally  (visibly)  or  Invisibly.  He 
was  Instructed  to  use  this  pencil  to  copy 
confidential  data  which  was  then  to  be  placed 
In  magnetic  boxes.  These  containers  would  be 
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secreted  In  a  "dead  drop"  for  later  retrieval 
by  the  Russians. 

Security  officers  in  Industrial  plants  should 
never  underestimate  the  power  of  dollar  bills 
to  extract  confidential  documents  or  other 
classified  material  from  their  firms. 

The  security  officer  In  making  Inquiries 
among  employees  and  others  should  en- 
deavor to  determine  the  financial  status  sus- 
pects. Is  this  person  in  debt?  Is  the  debt  of 
recent  origin  or  has  It  been  accumulated 
over  a  considerable  period?  What  specifically 
caused  the  debt — and  expensive  life  style, 
Illness  In  the  family,  gambling,  personal  es- 
capades? How  has  the  debt  been  managed — 
by  renegotiated  loans,  loans  from  relatives, 
other  ways?  Has  there  been  a  note  of  des- 
perateness  on  the  part  of  the  suspect  to 
obtain  money?  Does  he  have  a  part-time  Job 
to  earn  more  money? 

The  Soviets.  In  contacts  with  Americans, 
always  (very  diplomatically,  of  course)  seek 
to  determine  the  financial  status  of  a  pros- 
pective agent.  They  are  looking  for  points  of 
vulnerability.  This  is  basic  to  any  develop- 
ment process: 

In  one  Instance,  during  the  course  of  a 
dinner  conversation,  the  American  men- 
tioned that  he  badly  needed  a  new  car.  He 
said  he  was  so  short  of  cash,  however,  that 
he  would  have  to  obtain  a  rather  lengthy 
(three  year)  loan,  and  then  he  was  worried 
about  making  payments.  (The  American's 
wife  had  an  extremely  serious  Illness  which 
contributed  to  his  financial  problems.)  The 
Russian  said  he  was  "sympathetic"  and  prob- 
ably could  help — which  he  did  by  later  fur- 
nishing money  for  Information. 

Another  American  was  so  deeply  In  debt 
that  his  personal  possessions  had  been  at- 
tached by  a  creditor.  The  Russian  duly  no- 
ticed this  fact. 

StlU  another  agent  found  the  going  tough 
financially  because  he  had  "expensive  tastes 
and  a  very  expensive  girl  friend."  The  Rus- 
sians later  gave  the  agent  several  hundred 
dollars  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
romantic  venture. 

The  Russians  have  become  Increasingly 
bold,  so  to  speak,  in  waving  dollar  bills  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  agents  and  potential  agents. 
On  one  occasion,  a  serviceman  was  ap- 
proached on  the  streets  (obviously  the  Rus- 
sians had  carefuUy  investigated  him  In  ad- 
vance) and  Invited  Into  a  bar.  The  Soviet 
met  again  the  following  evening  with  the 
serviceman  and  made  a  definite  proposi- 
tion— If  the  American  would  obtain  a  defi- 
nite doctiment  he  would  be  paid  $700.  The 
Russian  paid  Mm  the  amount  on  the  spot. 
In  advance,  for  which  the  servlcveman  exe- 
cuted a  receipt.  Later  the  Russians  used  the 
receipt  as  blackmail  and  over  the  following 
years  extracted  a  large  amount  of  confiden- 
tial Information  through  the  agent.  (Co- 
ercion and  blackmail  are  effective  Soviet  de- 
vices to  keep  the  agent  In  line.) 

On  the  second  contact  with  one  Ameri- 
can, the  Soviet  Inquired  about  his  salary. 
When  Informed  of  the  amount  the  Russian 
commented:  "That's  peanuts  for  a  man  of 
your  talents."  He  then  asked  about  a  new 
home  the  American  was  buying.  How  much 
would  It  cost?  How  did  he  Intend  to  pay  for 
It?  How  big  a  down  payment  did  he  have? 
The  American  supplied  the  financial  de- 
tails and  said  the  mortgage  would  be  paid 
in  25  years.  Terrible,"  sighed  the  Russian. 
"You'll  be  an  old  man  by  then."  He  then 
added  that  sometime  he  would  tell  the 
American  how  to  make  a  lot  of  money.  Which 
he  did  later! 

Financial  remtineratlon  Is  given  not  alone 
In  cash,  but  In  many  supplementary  ways. 
During  World  War  H,  the  Soviets  offered  to 
send  Harry  Gold  to  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute erf  Technology  and  did  finance  In  part 
his  education  at  a  imlverslty  in  the  Midwest 
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In  another  Instance,  the  Russians  offered 
an  American  a  20  percent  commission  to  ptir- 
chase  certain  ruby  crystals  utilized  In  lasers. 
(The  Soviets  may  offer  the  American  a  type 
of  btislnees  deal,  especially  through  Amtorg, 
a  Soviet  commercial  company  which  has  long 
been  a  cover  for  Moscow  spy  activities.) 

The  American  ostensibly  is  hired  as  a  "con- 
sultant" for  which  he  is  given  money. 

The  giving  of  expensive  gifts:  Invitations 
to  Russian -sponsored  events,  such  as  ballets, 
receptions,  movies;  payment  for  overseas 
trips;   the  purchase  of  furniture,  etc. 

One  Russian  diplomat  offered  to  lend  the 
American  money. 

Payment  of  '•expense  money"  or  even  a 
"pension." 

All  of  these  devices,  of  course,  are  merely 
variations  on  the  master  theme — the  putting 
of  money  In  one  form  or  another.  In  the 
pocket  of  the  disloyal  American  espionage 
agent. 

Very  Interestingly,  one  of  the  "appeals"  of 
Sortet  cash  is  that  the  amount  should  not 
be  reported  on  Income  tax  reports!  Both  like 
to  laugh  about  this  point. 

Sometimes  the  Russians  go  to  almost  fan- 
tastic lengths  In  their  hope  that_  monetary 
enticement,  this  time  In  the  form'of  a  gift, 
might  favorably  affect  an  American.  A  Soviet 
officer,  on  one  occasion,  saw  a  wedding  an- 
nouncement In  the  newspaper.  As  a  result 
he  wrote  the  groom  a  most  friendly  letter. 
Introducing  himself,  and  offering  his  con- 
gratulations. He  also  offered  to  send  a  bottle 
of  Russian  vodka  for  the  wedding  party. 

The  Russian's  generosity  was  probably 
somewhat  Infiuenced  by  a  statement  In  the 
wedding  annoimcement  that  the  groom  was 
employed  In  a  highly  sensitive  division  of  an 
industrial  firm  having  defense  contracts! 

Sometimes  the  mercenary  agent  becomes 
troublesome  for  the  Soviet  principal — lead- 
ing to  bitter  and  angry  words.  The  Russians 
will  keep  demanding  more  data,  more  docu- 
ments, claiming  the  information  previously 
furnished  was  not  too  good  or  current.  "My 
boss."  he  says  "wasn't  too  impressed."  "Cant 
you  do  better?"  On  the  other  hand,  the  agent 
\s  out  to  drive  a  hard  bargain.  He  could  not 
care  less  about  the  Soviet  cause,  the  R\i»- 
slan's  standing  with  the  "boss"  or  Just  how 
valuable  the  data  Is.  He  wants  money. 

A  Soviet  KGB  officer  and  an  American  agent 
had  lunch  In  a  Washington,  D.C.,  restatirant. 
"How  much  money  did  you  bring?"  the  agent 
asked  to  open  the  conversation.  (Social 
amenities  at  this  meeting  were  few). 
"Money,"  exclaimed  the  Russian  In  excellent 
English.  (Russian  diplomats  are  exceedingly 
well-Ualned,  speak  good  English,  dress  In 
American  clothes  and  know  how  to  handle 
themselves  with  skill  In  our  society).  "You 
know,  the  last  paper  you  brought  was  no 
good.  It  wasn't  what  we  wanted,  but  even  so 
I  brought  $500  for  you  to  show  you  we 
appreciate  the  hard  work  you  did  to  get  It 
and  to  show  you  that  we  trust  you." 

The  American  snapped:  "Let's  not  talk 
any  more.  First,  give  me  the  money.  I  want 
$5,000."  The  Russian  gave  him  $500,  but  the 
American  was  unhappy.  "That's  not  enough." 
the  agent  beUowed.  his  voice  rising.  The 
Russian  trying  to  pacify  the  American, 
laughed  slightly  and  said:  "You  ask  lor 
money  like  we  Just  give  It  away.  We  do — 
but  for  the  right  Information.  Now,  U  you 
tell  me  what  you  can  bring,  then  I  can  tell 
you  the  value  of  the  Information." 

"I'm  not  going  to  talk  any  more,"  the 
agent  replied  In  a  haughty  mood.  "tintU  you 
give  me  my  $4,500.  Otherwise  we  are  finished." 
They  were  not  finished.  It  was  a  typical 
haggling  Interview — with  two  raven  oppor- 
tunists, one  from  Russia  and  the  other  from 
the  United  SUtes,  arguing  over  stolen  in- 
formation and  dollar  bills  while  eating 
chicken  and  French  fried  potatoes. 
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These  are  some  of  the  problems  the  Riis- 
slans  face  In  dealing  with  the  mercenary 
agent.  He  Is  an  opportunist  who  can  on  occa- 
sions become  most  difficult  to  handle,  who 
can  bid  up  the  price,  who  can  never  be  fully 
trusted.  But  the  Soviets  ire  knowledgeable  of 
this  kind  of  disreputable  personality  and 
are  trained  to  deal  with  him. 

The  Russians  are  prone  to  make  payment  to 
their  agents  In  $20  bills.  In  paying  large 
sums  (Several  hundred  dollars),  a  group  of 
$20  denominations  does  not  make  a  large 
bundle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  $20  bill  Is 
readily  negotiable.  In  person-to-person  con- 
tacts, the  money  Is  often  placed  In  envelopes. 
In  rolled  up  newspapers  or,  as  In  one  In- 
stance, In  a  program  from  a  sports  event. 
Briefcases  which  can  be  exchanged  are  also 
used.  In  some  Instances,  elaborate  advance 
Instructions  are  followed  whereby  the  money 
Is  hidden  In  "dead  drops"  In  stone  walls.  In 
public  parks,  near  telephone  poles. 

In  doing  his  Job,  the  Industrial  security 
officer  must  not  become  complacent.  This  is 
probably  the  greatest  threat  In  counter-in- 
telligence work.  It  Is  so  easy  to  become  com- 
placent, to  let  standards  sag.  to  not  main- 
tain a  continuous  security  educational  pro- 
gram for  employees.  Today,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  professes  friendship  with  our  country. 
It  becomes  easy  to  forget  the  deadly  Intent 
of  the  Soviet  espionage  services.  The  KGB 
and  the  ORU  are  just  as  dangerous  today  as 
five,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

You  in  the  Industrial  security  field — the 
readers  of  INDUSTRIAL  SECURITY — must 
be  particularly  alert  to  the  Increasing  dangers 
of  the  mercenary  agent.  This  type  of  spy  Is  a 
current  and  continuing  threat  to  your  com- 
pany and  your  country. 

Remember  the  comment  of  one  Soviet  who 
boasted  rather  gleefully:  "Money  can  do  any- 
thing. Including  circumventing  the  American 
security  program." 

Here  Is  our  challenge. 


GAO  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON 
TIMBERLANE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NXW    HAICPSHIU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rising 
costs  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
educational  programs  make  it  essential 
that  local  school  districts  and  State  edu- 
cational offices  exercise  effective  controls 
over  the  expenditure  of  Federal  fimds. 
Because  weaknesses  were  evident  in  such 
controls  in  the  Timberlane  Regional 
High  School  District,  N.H.,  I  re- 
quested the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  examine  certain  aspects 
of  Federal  fund  expenditures. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report. 
dated  June  11, 1970,  outlines  a  number  of 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  controls 
exercised  by  the  New  Hampshire  State 
educational  agency  and  the  Timberlane 
District  over  Federal  grant  funds  in  that 
district  and  provides  guidance  for  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  to  preclude  recurrence 
of  similar  rroblems  at  other  locations. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Staats  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  this  con- 
structive report  and  recommendations 
and  also  the  superintendent  and  the  staff 
of  the  Timberlane  Regional  High  Schc^l 
District  for  taking  the  initiative  in  Im- 
plementing corrective  procedures.  I  en- 
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close  for  the  Record  the  digest  of  the 
GAO  document  along  with  the  response 
of  the  Acting  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. This  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  how  the  different  levels  of  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  can  work 
together  with  success  and  harmony  to 
achieve  reform  when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  reform  is  needed. 

EXPENDITXTRE  OF  FeOERAL  PVNDS  BY  TIMBER- 
LANE Regional  High  School  District, 
N.H. 

WHT    THE    EXAMINATION    WAS   MADE 

At  the  request  of  Congressman  Wyman, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  ex- 
amined reported  weaknesses  In  control  over 
Federal  grant  funds  used  for  equipment  pur- 
chases, travel  activities,  and  consultant 
services  by  the  Timberlane  Regional  High 
School  District,  New  Hampshire.  Most  of 
the  funds  came  from  programs  administered 
either  directly  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW),  or  through  the  State  educa- 
tional agency. 

During  fiscal  years  1966-69.  Timberlane 
received  Federal  funds  totaling  $559,230  for 
the  operation  of  various  program*. 

The  matters  In  the  report  were  discussed 
with  the  New  Hampshire  State  educational 
agency  and  Timberlane.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  HEW  have  not  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  formally  examine  and  com- 
ment on  this  report,  although  certain  mat- 
ters were  discussed  with  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation officials. 

FINDINGS    AND   CONCLUSIONS 

Contracts  awarded  by  Timberlane  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  may  not  always  have 
been  awarded  to  the  low  bidders. 

Timberlane  awarded  a  contract  for  a  lan- 
guage laboratory  system  under  a  Federal 
grant  program  to  the  only  company  sub- 
mitting a  bid.  At  the  direction  of  the  former 
principal,  the  bid  specifications  were  based 
on  the  specific  capabilities  of  equipment  sold 
by  this  company. 

Officials  of  another  company  told  GAO  that 
they  had  attended  planning  conferences  and 
had  expressed  interest  In  Installing  this 
equipment,  but  did  not  receive  an  Invitation 
to  bid. 

To  obtain  suitable  equipment  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost,  all  companies  showing  an 
interest  in  supplying  Items  should  be  asked 
to  submit  bids.  Specifications  should  not  be 
based  on  characteristics  of  a  particular 
brand. 

In  six  other  contracts  Involving  Federal 
funds 

— three  were  awarded  to  the  low  bidder. 

— two  were  awarded  on  the  basis  of  only 
one  bid  having  been  received,  and 

— one  was  awarded  to  other  than  the  low 
bidder. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  basis  for 
awarding  it  to  a  higher  bidder  could  not  be 
determined  either  from  Timberlane  records 
or  available  officials.  GAO  emphasizes  the 
Importance  of  the  purchasing  organization's 
documenting  the  basis  for  awarding  con- 
tracts to  other  than  the  low  bidder. 

Prior  to  February  1968  there  were  weak- 
nesses In  Tlmberlane's  controls  over  travel 
expenses  charged  to  Federal  grants.  There- 
after, travel  policies  and  procedures  were 
strengthened  as  a  result  of  suggestions  made 
by  the  State  auditor. 

In  June  1967  Timberlane  paid  Federal 
funds  of  $100  to  an  Individual  for  services  as 
a  student  consultant.  He  was  subsequently 
determined  to  be  unqualified  scholastlcally. 
The  Individual  represented  himself  to  Tim- 
berlane as  having  a  master's  degree  when  In 
fact  he  had  not  graduated  from  high  school. 
Timberlane  Informed  GAO  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  reimbursed  for  the  fee. 
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Timberlane  also  strengthened  Its  procedures 
for  hiring  consultants. 

Funds  awarded  to  Timberlane  by  the  Office 
of  Education  were  available  for  expenses  In- 
curred only  during  the  period  for  which  the 
grant  was  made.  However,  in  several  In- 
stances, Timberlane  used  the  funds  to  make 
payments  for  personal  services  and  travel 
which  were  to  be  performed  after  the  grant 
period.  GAO  fo\md  no  instances  where  the 
services  did  not  relate  to  the  project.  Because 
of  the  resulting  understated  grant  balances 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  grant  period, 
the  amounts  of  continuation  grants  may  have 
been  higher  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case 

GAO  also  noted  that  Federal  funds  of  $930 
may  have  been  spent  for  equipment  and 
furniture  related  to  arts  and  crafts  which 
was  Ineligible  for  Federal  funding. 

Federal  grant  funds  of  $711  were  paid  to 
two  Timberlane  employees  for  services  they 
did  not  perform.  The  payments  were  made  to 
avoid  lapsing  of  grant  funds  at  the  end  of 
the  grant  period.  The  funds  were  later  re- 
turned to  the  Timberlane  business  admin- 
istrator and  deposited  In  the  Joint  personal 
savings  accoimt  of  the  business  administra- 
tor and  the  then  project  director  along  with 
$100  of  unused  travel  funds  previously  ad- 
vanced under  the  Federal  grant. 

Subsequently,  the  funds  were  returned  to 
Tlmberlane's  account  and  correctly  reported 
to  the  Office  of  Education  as  imspent  at  the 
end  of  the  grant  period  for  which  they  were 
available. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   OR   SUGGESTIONS 

provide  the  New  Hampshire  State  educa- 
tional agency  with  Instructions  so  that  ap- 
propriate guidelines  will  be  devised  for  local 
educational  agencies  when  buying  equipment 
imder  the  Federal  program.  Similar  assist- 
ance may  be  needed  In  other  states. 

Seek  recovery  or  take  other  action  on  the 
basis  of  the  circumstances  Involved  where 
funds  awarded  to  Timberlane  for  a  specific 
grant  period  were  used  to  pay  for  personal 
services  and  travel  to  be  rendered  after  the 
expiration  of  the  grant  period.  Also,  the  Office 
of  Education  should  satisfy  Itself,  through 
the  use  of  HEW's  Audit  Agency  where  neces- 
sary, that  other  local  educational  agencies  are 
recording  such  costs  correctly. 

Make  clear  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  that  grant  funds  must  be  deposited 
only  In  an  official  bank  account  of  the  agency 
receiving  such  funds. 

Take  appropriate  action  to  recover  amoimts 
which  may  have  been  paid  to  Timberlane  for 
arts  and  crafts  Items  not  eligible  for  Federal 
reimbursement. 

Office  of  Education. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  Vnited  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Staats:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  June  11,  1970.  with  which  you  for- 
warded copies  of  your  report  to  Congress- 
man Louis  C.  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire  re- 
garding the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  examination  Into  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  by  the  Timberlane  Regional 
High  School  District  (Timberlane),  New 
Hampshire.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  review  and  comment  on  the  findings  and 
recommendations. 

procttrkment  op  equipment 
We  agree  that  maximum  practicable  use 
of  solicited  competitive  bidding  procedures 
In  selecting  suppliers  is  highly  desirable  In 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  with  Federal 
grant  funds  provided  to  local  educational 
agencies  (LEAs)  under  Title  III.  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA).  We  think  it 
is  equally  desirable  and  appropriate  that 
State  educational  agencies  (SEAs),  In  dis- 
charging their  responsibilities  for  leadership 
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and  control  in  the  so-called  State  plan  pro- 
grams, such  as  that  authorized  by  Title  III, 
NDEA,  Issue  guidelines  and  instructions  de- 
signed to  promote  and  regularize  LEA  use  of 
such  bidding  procedures  and  assure  adequate 
documentation  of  the  basis  for  final  supplier 
selection. 

The  Office  of  Education  (OE)  cannot,  of 
course,  dictate  the  procurement  policies  and 
procedures  followed  by  any  SEA  or  LEA  in 
acquiring  equipment  with  Federal  grant 
funds.  These  matters  must  be  governed  by 
applicable  State  statutes  and  regulations, 
with  due  regard  for  local  authority,  respon- 
sibUlty,  and  initiative  in  dealing  with  local 
needs  and  circumstances.  OE  does,  however, 
share  with  each  SEA  a  clear  responslblUty 
to  promote  the  economical  use  of  Federal 
grant  funds  so  as  to  yield  maximum  program 
effectiveness  and  educational  benefits.  En- 
couragement of  equipment  acquisition 
through  solicited  competitive  bidding  is  a 
means  to  that  end. 

The  OE  guidelines  for  SEA  administration 
of  the  Title  III,  NDEA  program  currently  are 
under  revision.  In  light  of  the  GAO  findings 
and  recommendations  in  the  Timberlane  re- 
port, a  statement  substantiaUy  as  follows  \& 
being  considered  for  Incorporation  in  the 
revised  issuance: 

equipment  procurement  policies  and 

procedures 
Equipment  purchased  through  use  of  title 
ni,  NDEA  funds  will  be  acquired  in  accord- 
ance with  established  State  and  local  pro- 
curement policies  and  procedures.  In  the 
absence  of  such  policies  and  procedures,  the 
procurement  process,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
acquisition  of  a  single  item,  two  or  more 
like  Items,  or  a  group  of  related  items  (e.g., 
system  components) ,  having  an  estimated 
cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,  should  Include:  (a) 
solicited  competitive  bidding;  (b)  use  of  bid 
specifications  drawn  to  permit  and  encourage 
submission  of  bids  by  at  least  three  (3) 
qualified  suppliers;  and  (c)  documentation, 
in  project  records,  of  the  basis  for  final  sup- 
plier selection. 

The  same  OE  issuance  will  emphasize  that 
the  substance  of  procurement  policies  and 
procedures  are  matters  solely  for  SEA  de- 
termination In  consonance  with  State  stat- 
utes and  regulations  and  in  recognition  of 
the  operation  of  local  iniles  and  ordinances. 
The  Issuance  also  will  stress,  however,  OE's 
readiness  to  render  appropriate  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  Installation  of  an  equipment 
acquisition  system  at  the  SEA  level  after 
basic  statutory  and  policy  questions  have 
been  resolved. 

In  further  response  to  the  GAO  findings 
and  recommendations  pertinent  to  equip- 
ment acquisition  policies  and  procedures, 
and  to  reinforce  the  effect  of  the  OE  state- 
ments proposed  above,  this  subject  will  be 
afforded  greater  emphasis  in  the  course  of 
subsequent  State  Management  Reviews. 
These  week-long  SEA-level  reviews,  19  of 
which  ore  scheduled  to  be  conducted  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971  by  teams  of  program 
and  management  specialists  from  the  Bureau 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
provide  an  excellent  vehicle  for  on-site  ap- 
praisal of  SEA  attention  to,  and  effectiveness 
In,  this  area  of  management  and  for  OE 
recommendations  for  further  improvement 
therein.  (It  should  be  stated  here  that,  while 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  not  among 
the  19  SEAs  presently  scheduled  for  a  State 
Management  Review  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  consideration  now  will  be  given  to  In- 
cluding that  State  In  the  schedule  If  one  of 
the  19  selected  States  requests  deferment 
until  a  later  fiscal  year.  Addition  of  New 
Hampshire  as  a  20th  target  State  in  fiscal 
year  1971  is  not  feasible  due  to  budget  and 
manpower  constraints.) 
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CONTROLS    OVER   TRAVEL   EXPENDTTURXS 

With  regard  to  control  and  documenta- 
tion of  travel  expenditures  charged  to  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  imder  title  m,  Fle- 
mentsry  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA),  we  note  the  OAO  finding  that 
Timberlane  began  strengthening  its  perti- 
nent policies  smd  procedures  as  early  as 
February  1968  and  that  the  present  system 
for  travel  regulations  and  documentation 
appears  to  provide  adequate  Federal  fund 
control  and  accountability. 

The  necessity  for  Improved  LEA  account- 
ing for,  and  documenting  of,  coats  charged  to 
Federal  funds  was  under  active  discussion 
with  the  New  Hampshire  SEA  prior  to  issu- 
ance of  the  Timberlane  report.  A  recent 
audit  of  SEA  administration  of  the  program 
authorized  by  Title  I.  ESEA,  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  Audit  Agency,  Indicated  that 
a  number  of  LEAs  are  deficient  in  maintain- 
ing accounting  records  and  supporting  docu- 
mentation with  resi>ect  to  expenditures  of 
Federal  funds.  Similar  conditions  have  been 
noted  in  the  course  of  recent  HEW  audits  of 
other  Federally  funded  educational  programs 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
SEA-adminlstered  program  of  local  audits  of 
Federally  supported  projects  also  is  an  open 
question  under  active  OE  consideration  in 
conjunction  with  the  SEA. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Timberlane  report  give  added 
Impetus  to  these  ongoing  actions  which  are 
designed  to  strengthen  State  agency  fiscal 
management  policies  and  procedures  and 
IjEK  operational  fund  control  and  account- 
ability performance. 

CONSULTANT   SERVICES 

It  appears  from  the  Timberlane  report 
that  the  earlier  unsatisfactory  procedures 
pertinent  to  engagement  of  consultants  were 
rectified  beginning  in  February  1968  and 
that  present  practices  insure  against  the  em- 
ployment of  unqualified  personnel.  With  re- 
gard to  LEA  documentation  of  the  nature 
and  results  of  consultant  services  at  the 
project  level  the  Timberlane  rejwrt  notes 
OE  Issuance,  in  January  1970,  of  an  admin- 
istrative bulletin  to  all  Chief  State  School 
Officers  emphasizing  the  Importance  aind 
value  of  such  permanent  documentation. 
Assessment  of  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of 
SEA  implementation  of  that  bulletin  will  be 
made  during  the  current  cycle  of  State  Man- 
agement Reviews  discussed  earlier  herein. 
The  matter  also  will  be  discussed  during  the 
next  scheduled  series  of  OE-sponsored  re- 
gional meetings  with  State-level  Title  m, 
ESEA  officials.  We  anticipate  also  that  any 
significant  deficiencies  in  SEA  implementa- 
tion of  the  aforementioned  bulletin  will  be 
cited  in  subsequent  reports  of  HEW  Audit 
Agency  review  of  the  Title  m,  ESEA  program. 

rUNDS  USED  TO  PAT  FOR  PERSONAL  SKRVICBS  AND 
TRAVEL  TO  BE  PERFORMED  AFTER  THZ  EXPIRA- 
TION OF  THE  GRANT  PERIOD 

The  Timberlane  report  cites  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  LEA,  in  1966  and  1967, 
charged  to  Title  III.  ESEA  funds  awarded  for 
a  specific  grant  period  the  costs  of  personal 
services  and  travel  to  be  performed  subse- 
quent to  the  end  of  that  period.  As  the  re- 
port notes,  such  actions  were  clear  violations 
of  the  pertinent  Federal  regulations.  See  45 
CFR  118.15(b)(4),  which  states.  In  part: 

"Federal  funds  shall  be  considered  to  be 
expended  by  the  local  educational  agency  . . . 
on  the  basis  of  the  time  in  which  such  [per- 
sonal) services  were  rendered,  such  travel 
WAS  performed " 

The  actions  under  discussion  caused  an 
understatement  by  the  LEA  of  the  unex- 
pended fund  balances  reported  to  C^  at  the 
close  of  the  grant  periods  during  which  the 
ftmds  in  question  were  available.  This,  In 
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turn,  invalidated  the  accuracy  of  OE  deter- 
minations of  the  funding  required  by  the 
LEA  during  subsequent  budget  periods  of  the 
projects  Involved. 

We  will  make  an  immediate  analysis  of  all 
grant  awards,  expenditure  reports  and  allied 
fiscal  data  related  to  Tlmberlane's  Title  m. 
ESEA  project (s)  during  the  time  span  in 
question,  to  determine  whether  or  not,  at  the 
termination  of  the  entire  project  period,  the 
LEA'S  reported  and  refunded  balance  of  un- 
expended funds  was  adjusted  to  offset  the 
effects  of  the  earlier  understatements  of 
available  fiinds.  Should  it  appear  that  any 
additional  refiind  is  required,  OE  will  take 
Immediate  recoupment  action. 

As  noted  in  the  Timberlane  report,  direct 
administration  of  the  Title  m,  ESEA  program 
now  is  the  responsibility  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire SEA,  acting  under  an  annual  State 
plan  approved  by  this  Office.  Therefore,  to 
preclude  recurrence  of  the  regulatory  vio- 
lations under  discussion,  at  timberlane  or  at 
other  local  agencies,  we  will  take  prompt  ac- 
tion. In  conjunction  with  SEA  officials,  to  as- 
sure complete  understanding  of  the  funding 
principles  Involved  and  to  stress  the  need  for 
close  SEA  surveillance  of  LEA  fiscal  practices, 
through  project  monitoring  and  audit  pro- 
cedures. 

OTHER     MATTERS     RELATING     TO    CONTROL    0\'ER 
GRANT   FUNDS 

With  respect  to  the  questionable  payment 
of  Title  m,  NDEA  funds  to  Timberlane  in 
connection  with  purchase  of  arts  and  crafts 
equipment  and  furniture,  we  have  learned 
that  the  New  Hampshire  SEA  already  has 
instructed  Timberlane  to  refund  $930,  the 
Federal  share  of  the  total  purchase  price.  OE 
will  monitor  this  refund  action  to  its  com- 
pletion and  will  request  the  SEA  to  adjust  its 
annual  financial  report  on  Title  m,  NDEA 
funds  to  account  for  the  refunded  amount. 

In  the  1967  matter  of  deposit  of  Title  m, 
ESEA  fvmds  in  the  Joint  personal  savings  ac- 
ooxmt  of  two  Timberlane  officials,  we  note 
that  the  funds  In  question  were  later  with- 
drawn from  that  account  and  were  Included 
in  the  unexpended  balance  to  OE  for  the 
budget  period  during  which  they  were  avail- 
able for  expenditure.  Nonetheless,  we  do  not 
countenance  either  the  deposit  action  or  the 
earUer  transactions  whereby  the  same  funds 
were  paid  to  Timberlane  employees — either  as 
travel  advances  or  for  services  never  ren- 
dered— to  avoid  the  lapsing  of  said  funds  at 
the  end  of  the  budget  period. 

A  revision  of  the  Title  HI,  ESEA  instrurc- 
tional  manual  now  is  in  progress.  That  re- 
vision will  Incorporate  a  clear,  unequivocal 
statement  that  Title  III,  ESEA  funds  distrib- 
uted to  a  LEA  are  to  be  deposited  in  an 
official  bank  account  held  by,  and  in  the 
name  of,  the  recipient  local  agency.  The  in- 
struction will  emphasize  SEA  responsibility 
for  strict  enforcement  of  that  banking  pro- 
cedure. 

We  have  previously  stated  that  the  pay- 
ment of  Title  m,  ESEA  funds  for  personal 
services  which  LEA  officials  knew  had  not 
been,  and  would  not  be,  rendered — represent 
aggravated  instances  of  that  practice  by 
Timberlane. 

We  have  indicated  ptreviously  our  planned 
actions  to  assure  full  understanding  of  Title 
in,  ESEA  fund  aocountablUty  regulations 
and  procedure*  on  the  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire SEA  officials  eind  to  stress  the  necessity 
for  close  supervision  and  surveillance  of  LEA 
fiscal  practices.  The  transactions  listed  above 
will  be  cited  to  show  the  need  for  effective 
SEA  programs  of  project  monitoring  and 
auditing  of  LEA  accounts  and  procedures. 

To  augment  and  reinforce  all  of  the  spe- 
cific remedial  acticms  discussed  herein,  OE 
will  request  the  hjsw  Audit  Agency  to  sched- 
ule, as  soon  as  practicable,  reviews  of  New 
Hampshire  SEA  administration  of  the  pro- 
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mans  authorised  by  Title  HI.  NDBA  and 
fiue  UI.  ESEA.  The  results  of  those  audits 
wlU  permit  OE  to  assess  the  current  ne«d  lor 
additional  broad-based  guidance  and  tech- 
nical assistance  at  the  State  leveL 

Sincerely. 

T.  H.BKLI.. 

Acting  V.S.  Comtnisaioner  of  Education. 
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WORLD  SANITY 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OP   SOtrrH   CSBOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 
Mr    WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  troubled  times,  there  are  men  of 
great  faith  who  inspire  others  to  lead  a 
good  life  by  their  own  example  and  abil- 
ity to  commimicate.  Such  a  man  is  the 
Reverend    Dr.    C.    Newman    Paulconer, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Greenville.  S.C.  Just  recenUy,  Dr.  Faul- 
coner  delivered  a  magnificent  sermon 
taken  from  I  Thessalonians  4:  11-12.  Be- 
cause his  message  is  so  timely,  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  the  Congress  as  follows: 
WoRU)  Sanity 
Text:  1  Thessalonians  4:  11-12^— "Study  to 
be  quiet  and  to  work  with  your  own  hands 
that   ye  may   walk  honestly   and  that  you 
mav  liave  lack  of  nothing." 

lii  the  fourth  chapter  of  Paul's  epUtle  to 
the  Thessalonians.  he  gives  us  a  fivefold  pro- 
gram for  world  sanity.  Many  tjmtss  people 
ask  me.  "What  Is  this  world  coming  to?"  Well, 
what  Is  It  coming  to?  We  do  not  have  any 
evidence  that  It  Is  coming  to  Its  senses.  We 
do  not  have  any  evidence  that  It  Is  coming 
to  Its  knees.  But  a  more  relevant  question  Is 
not  what  Is  the  world  coming  to,  but  what  or 
who  has  come  to  the  world.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter,  Paul  says.  "I  beg  you.  I  pray 
you  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  you  will  continue 
to  learn  more  and  more  about  the  lite  that 
pUases  God."  The  life  that  is  pleasing  to  Ood 
is  the  only  life  that  Is  satisfying  to  man. 
This  particular  epistle  Is  the  earliest  of  the 
writings  of  Paul.  It  Is  thought  by  many 
scholars  to  be  the  oldest  book  in  the  New 
Testament,  written  perhaps  about  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this 
fivefold  program  for  world  sanity,  we  find 
three  of  the  ingredients  of  the  program  In 
the  verses  we  have  announced  as  our  text. 
and  the  other  two  aspects  of  the  program 
are  found  In  the  context. 


I.   QXnZTNXSS 

If  we  are  to  have  a  sane,  satisfying  and 
satisfactory  world,  If  we  are  to  have  a  part 
in  bringing  sanity  to  this  planet,  we  must 
leMU,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  how  to  Uve  quietly. 
The  New  English  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment puts  It,  "Let  your  ambition  be  to  keep 
calm."  We  may  learn  a  lesson.  If  we  are  in- 
terested In  doing  so.  from  a  statement  which 
throughout  the  years  has  challenged  me:  "I 
lieard  the  guns  at  sunset  roar,  but  I  never 
heard  the  sun  go  down."  Someone  has  said, 
"The  gods  come  to  us  on  feet  of  wool."  I 
wonder  why  It  Is  that  we  sing  as  one  of  the 
natlTlty  hymns  "SUent  Night,  Holy  Night"? 
The  Bible  says,  "In  quietness  and  confidence 
aball  be  your  strength,"  and  Ood  Is  stUl 
saying  to  a  noisy.  Jittery,  panicky  world, 
"Keep  BtlU  and  know  that  I  am  Ood."  There 
Is  great  therapeutic,  healing  value  In  the 
sacrament  of  sUence.  ■'ForesU  were  made  that 
weary  men  might  rest  and  find  their  aoula 

again." 

I   have   read   about   certain   experiments 
which  have  been  made  m  laboratortea  where 


experts  have  endeavored  to  discover  the  ef- 
fects of  sound  on  the  muscles,  nerves,  the 
respiratory  system,  the  mind,  and  even  on 
the  soul  and  the  spirit.  The  National  Coun- 
cil for  Noise  Abatement  has  indicated  that 
noise  Is  one  of  the  dangerous  areas  of  pol- 
lution In  this  age  of  a  polluted  world.  We 
pollute  our  streams,  we  pollute  the  air,  we 
poUute  the  minds  of  our  young  people,  and 
noise  is  a  type  of  pollution  that  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  unrest  and  tension  of  our 
neurotic  age.  In  laboratory  tests  mice  have 
been  driven  Insane  by  noise.  They  have  not 
only  been  driven  Insane,  but  they  also  have 
been  driven  to  their  death.  Decades  and 
decades  ago  some  wise  man  said,  "The  sal- 
vation of  our  Jittery  civilization  depends 
upon  man's  willingness  and  ability  to  learn 
how  to  sit  qviletly  and  alone  for  five  min- 
utes m  a  room."  Paul  said.  "Study  to  be 
quiet."  Make  a  deliberate  effort  to  live  a  life 
of  quietness  and  calmness. 

II.   INDtXSTRT 

If  we  are  to  have  world  sanity,  we  must 
not  only  learn  to  live  quietly— we  must  learn 
how  to  live  industriously.  "Study  to  be  quiet 
and  to  tend   to  your  own   buMness  and  to 
work  with  youT  own  hands:'  Happy  Indeed 
is  the  man  who  Is  gainfully  employed.  The 
happy  individual  in  this  world  Is  the  Indi- 
vidual who  is  making  a  contribution  by  do- 
ing samething  worthwhile.  And  so  Paul  says, 
"We  need  to  study  to  be  quiet,  and  men  need 
also  to  think  very  seriously  about  the  Im- 
perative necessity  of  learning  how  to  work 
with  their  own  hands.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a 
laughing  matter  when  we  see  certain  deliber- 
ate efforts  to  encourage  laziness  and  indol- 
ence on  the  part  of  multitudes  of  individ- 
uals. Let  it  never  be  said  that  the  church 
lacks  love  or  charity  or  sympathy,  that  the 
church  has  no  concern  for  people  who  are 
down  and  out  and  underprivileged.  We  are 
concerned  with  such  individuals,  but  I,  for 
one,  do  not  see  how  In  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  and 
In  the  name  of  God,  we  can  be  stupid  enough 
to  say  that  regardless  of  what  your  attitude  is 
toward  life,  regardless  of  what  you  are  will- 
ing or  unwilling  to  do  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  life,  we  are  going  to  give  you  a 
guaranteed  Income.  Methlnks  this  Is  one  of 
the  problems  of  our  Jittery  age  today.  Man 
needs  to  work;  Man  needs  to  engage  In  crea- 
tive labor!  So  Paul  says,  "Study  to  be  quiet 
and  give  some  thought  to  the  necessity  of 
working  with  your  own  hands." 

Not  a  single  week  passes  that  this  church 
does  not  give  handouts  In  your  name  and 
In  the  name  of  Christ  to  needy  persons  who 
come  by  seeking  help.  We  want  to  help,  and 
we  do  help,  but  the  best  way  to  help  men  Is 
to  help  them  to  letmi  how  and  to  want  to 
help  themselves.  Jesus  said,  "Work  while  It  Is 
day.  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work."  In  periods  of  old  age  and  Incapacita- 
tion, we  can  understand  how  individuals  need 
to  lean  on  someone  else,  but  the  Bible  Is  right 
In  saying.  "Work  when  you  can,"  remember- 
ing that  the  day  will  come  when  you  can't. 
Jesus  also  aald,  "My  Father  wofketh  hitherto, 
and  I  work."  Oh,  Jesus  was  a  dreamer,  but  He 
was   never  a  drifter.  Warren   Beale   In  his 
prayer  a  moment  ago,  spoke  of  our  world  of 
beauty  and  of  bounty,  and  Indeed  God  has 
put  up  In  His  storehouse  abundance  and 
plenty.  If  you  want  coal,  the  law  of  toll  says 
you  must  dig  for  It.  If  you  want  to  harvest  a 
crop,  the  law  of  toll  says  you  must  plough 
and  sow  and  work  for  It.  If  you  want  to 
build  up  a  bank  account,  the  law  of  toll  says 
you  must  work  for  it.  Toll  Is  one  of  the  laws 
of  life.  Paul  indicated  that  the  world  needs 
to  know  this,  and  that  even  Christiana  from 
time  to  time  need  to  be  reminded  of  It. 

Paul  lived  and  wrote  In  a  time  when  peo- 
ple felt,  as  some  people  feel  today,  that  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end.  Someone  spoke 
to  me  Just  yesterday  about  the  nearness  of 


the  return  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  this  age. 
A  self-appointed  prophet  had  worked  out  a 
little  formula  whereby  he  could  prove,  with 
a  guaranteed  certainty,  that  within  a  certain 
number  of  years  history  will  come  to  a  climax 
and  the  world  will  end.  Well,  some  of  Paul's 
contemporaries  thought  the  same  thing,  and, 
as  a  result  of  It,  they  said,  "Why  work  any 
more?  Let's  Just  sit  down  and  fold  our  hands, 
twiddle  our  thumbs,  and  wait  for  the  Lord 
to  come  and  receive  us  Into  glory."  Paul  said, 
"No.  as  long  as  you  have  even  one  day  left, 
it  must  be  a  day  of  work  and  of  toll."  Tou 
remember  these  words  of  Paul.  "If  a  man 
will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat."  Then 
Paul  has  something  else  to  say  not  Just 
about  the  necessity,  the  imperative  necessity, 
of  living  industriously,  but  he  Indicates  that 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  can  man 
live  with  a  sense  of  dignity.  "Tend  to  your 
own  business  and  work  with  your  own  hands, 
and  in  this  way  you  will  earn  for  yourself  a 
reputation  of  honesty  in  the  outside  world, 
and  you  will  achieve  an  honorable  Independ- 
ence." Amen. 

m.   DECENCT 


If  we  are  to  have  world  sanity.  Paul  Indi- 
cates that  there  Is  a  third  thing  we  need. 
We  need  to  learn  how  to  live  quietly,  to  live 
Industriously,  and  to  live  decently.  Now  what 
Is  about  to  be  said  is  not  something  I  have 
thought  up  in  my  study  or  dreamed  up  on 
my  pillow.  This  Is  something  that  is  said 
very  dogmatically  and  clearly  in  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  and  Paul  says  more  about  this 
m   this   particular   chapter   than    anything 
else.  He  wants  men   to  learn  how   to  live 
calmly  and  to  Uve  Industriously,  but  the  em- 
phasis of  this  chapter  Is  that  men  should 
learn  how  to  Uve  decently.  He  says.  "Tou 
need  to  earn  for  yourself  a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  honor."  and  Indeed  this  Is  true. 
But  how  are  we  going  to  earn  this  reputation 
for  honesty  and  honor?  Paul  speaks  of  "God's 
plan — But  you  can  frustrate  God's  plan. '  So- 
ciety  can   repudiate   Ood's  plan.   But  says 
Paul:  "God's  plan  is  to  make  you  holy."  And 
here  In  verse  eight  he  uses  a  play  on  words: 
"It  Is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Spirit  Ood 
gives  U  called  the  Holy  Spirit."  God's  plan 
Is  to  make  you  hoZy,  and  the  Spirit  Ood 
gives  Is  called  the  Holy  Spirit."  God's  plan 
cooperate  with  God  In  HU  plan  to  make  you 
holy   and   to   make   this   a  holy   world,   to 
cleanse   and   purify   our   contaminated   so- 
ciety, then  you  mtist.  "make  a  clean  cut  with 
sexual  Immorality."  I  visited  historic  Corinth 
In   the   ancient  wwld   where   travelers   see 
nothing  but  crumbling  ruins  of  what  was 
once  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  famous 
cities  In  the  world.  Tou  can  see  huge  stones 
which  were  parts  of  temples,  but  In  that  an- 
cient and  corrupt  day  In  the  temple,  where 
people  went  presumably  to  worship  God.  they 
had  more  than  one  thousand  temple  prosti- 
tutes. Oh.  Paul  knew  the  problem  of  chang- 
ing the  attitude  and  changing  the  character 
of  people  who  lived  In  this  sensuous,  pagan 
world.  Paul  Insisted.  "God's  plan  Is  to  make 
you  holy,  and  this  means  on  your  part,  first 
of  all.  a  clean  cut  with  sexual  Immorality. 
Everyone  of  you  should  learn  to  control  your 
body,  keeping  It  pure  and  treating  it  with 
respect,  and  never  regarding  it  as  an  instru- 
ment for  self-gratification  as  pagans  do  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  God."  Then  Paul  adds, 
"You  cannot  break  this  rule  without  suffer- 
ing the  consequences." 

In  a  meeting  Just  recently  In  a  high 
church  court,  a  paper  was  presented  on  the 
subject  of  sex.  We  are  Uvlng  in  an  age  of 
sexual  license,  and  even  some  of  the  leaders 
In  the  church  are  beginning  to  encourage 
sexual  looseness  and  license.  Some  of  you 
read  portions  of  this  paper  which  was  to 
be  presented  to  this  church  court.  Excerpt* 
of  It  appeared  In  Ponute  magazine.  Some 
of  the  delegates  attending  this  particular 
meeting  were  prepared  to  voice  their  pro- 
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test  and  to  make  an  effort  to  get  the  re- 
port changed;  thus  a  resolution  was  Intro- 
duced asking  this  high  ecclesiastical  court 
to  Ubel  as  sin  adultery.  fomlcaUon.  pre- 
marital sex.  and  other  aspects  of  this  par- 
ticular problem.  Nearly  four  hundred  per- 
sons at  this  particular  ecclesiastical  conven- 
tion voted  not  to  label  these  things  sin. 
We  can  sympathize  with  our  young  people 
who  have  aU  the  temptations  that  any  age 
and  any  generation  throughout  the  cen- 
turies have  faced,  but  we  are  making  It 
more  dlfflciUt  for  them  by  taking  down  the 
fences  and  direction  signs.  Permissiveness 
Is  substituted  for  taboos  and  prohibitions, 
and  It  Is  more  difficult  to  accomplish  what 
Paul  U  begging  for  and  praying  for  here. 
Those  who  would  be  Chlstlans  need  to  be 
reminded  that  Ood's  plan  Is  to  make  you 
holy  and  to  give  you  the  grace  and  the  ablUty 
to  cut  yotirself  looee  from  sexual  promis- 
cuity and  license. 

We  are  living  In  a  world  which  Is  neither 
menUlly  nor  morally  mature,  much  less 
spiritually  mature.  In  a  program  for  world 
sanity  we  desperately  need  to  do  something 
about  our  salacious  literature,  our  porno- 
graphic motion  picttu-es.  and  the  contami- 
nating fUth  that  is  being  dispensed  In  the 
world  today.  There  is  a  quotation  from  the 
Old  Testament  prophet  Jeremiah  who  was 
concerned  about  this  same  problem.  He 
spoke  of  the  Idolatry  and  the  sexual  loose- 
ness of  the  people  of  his  day  who  were  cor- 
rupting his  nation,  and  with  a  tone  of  sor- 
row and  lamentation  he  said,  "But  my  peo- 
ple love  It  so."  Yes,  we  love  to  have  It  so. 
Read  what  Edward  Gibbons  says  about  the 
decline  and  downfall  of  Rome,  and  you 
see  aU  of  the  elements  of  decay  which  de- 
stroyed ancient  Rome  working  on  our  so- 
ciety today.  Corruption  ultimately  and  In- 
evitably leads  to  collapse. 

IV.   LOVK 


The    fourth    Ingredient   that   Paul   Indi- 
cates we  find  in  verse  nine  when  he  says: 
"As  touching  brotherly  love  ye  need  not  that 
I    write    unto   you:    for   ye   yourselves   are 
taught  by  Ood  to  love  one  another."  If  we 
are  to   have   world  sanity,   men  must  Uve 
qtUetly,  men  must  Uve  Industriously,  men 
must  Uve  decently,  and  men  must  Uve  lov- 
ingly.  Regarding   brotherly   love,   Paul   has 
something  wonderful  to  say  here.  I  can  say  It, 
too    about  most   of   the   members   of   this 
congregation.  Paul  affirms:  "You  don't  have 
any  need  for  vmrltten  Instructions.  Ood  Him- 
self is  teaching  you  how  to  love  each  other." 
And  Ood  Is  the  only  One  who  can  teach  us 
this    Important   lesson   of   Ufe.  Dan   Cupid 
can't  teach  It.  I  can't  teach  It.  Ood,  Who  Is 
a  Ood  of  love  and  Who  U  Love,  Is  the  only 
Teacher  Who  can  teach  man  how  to  Uve  lov- 
ingly Now  this  was  somewhat  of  a  startling 
novelty  m  Paul's  day  when  the  world  was 
torn  asunder  by  schisms  and  divisions.  Paul 
declares    "You   need  to  learn   how  to  Uve 
lovingly,  to  quit  fragmenting  Ood's  world, 
to  quit  dividing  Ood's  world."  Yes,  this  U 
one  of  the  scandals  of  the  church.  Even  in 
the   church   we   have   somehow   refused  to 
learn   how.  by  the  enabUng  grace   of  the 
Spirit  of  Ood.  to  Uve  Uvea  of  Love,  in  order 
to  transform  the  world  from  a  battlefield 
into  a  brotherhood.  You  have  heard  a  Uttle 
poem  called  "The  Magic  Clrele": 

"He  drew  a  clrele  to  shut  me  out, 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout: 
But  Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win. 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  In." 

What  Is  the  real  answer  to  the  generation 
gap.  to  the  racial  divisions,  to  aU  the 
schisms  in  the  church?  We  need  to  draw  a 
circle  which  U  the  magic  circle  of  love  that 
win  Uke  others  In.  I  can't  think  of  a  better 
etory  than  one  I  have  shared  with  you  be- 
fore. In  verse  eight  Paul  uses  the  word 
"despUeth."  In  a  certain  community  there 
was  an  old  negro  man  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion   of   being   the   happiest   Individual   in 
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town.  One  day  a  minister  stopped  him  on 
the  street  and  said.  "Uncle  George,  you  know 
you  have  an  enviable  reputation  In  oiu  com- 
mimlty.  Everyone  speaks  of  you  as  the  hap- 
piest man  in  cur  town.  Explain  to  me  the 
secret    of   your    happiness."   The   Christian 
Negro  gentleman  replied:  "Boss,  I  guess  it's 
l)ecause  I  am't  got  nobody  in  my  desplsery." 
Yes,  the  happy  individual  and  the  h^py 
society  is  the  individual  and  the  society  of 
individuals  Uvlng  In  the  radius  of  Christ's 
redeeming,  transforming  love  I 
V.  Hopa 
There   is  the   fifth   and   final   ingredient 
given  In  this  program  for  world  sanity.  Last- 
ly. Patil  says,  we  must  learn  how,  as  children 
of  Ood.  to  Uve  hopefuUy.  There  are  many 
things  to  discourage  us  and  to  drive  us  al- 
most to  daapalr.  tnit  I  refuse  to  let  the  world 
situation  drive  me  to  despair.  The  Bible  Is 
a  meaage  of  hope;  It  U  a  message  of  victory. 
It  Is  not  a  message  of  defeat,  defeatism  or  de- 
spair. So  in  the  concluding  part  of  chap- 
ter four.  Paul  says,  "I  would  not  have  you 
to  be  Ignorant  Iwethren.  concerning  thoee 
who  have  died,  that  you  sorrow  not  even  as 
othere  who  have  no  hope."  Paul  knew  the 
hopelessness  of  a  dark  and  pagan  worid.  but 
PaiU  says,  "I  woiUd  not  have  you  to  live  in 
this  sort  of  Ignorance,  this  kind  of  darkness, 
and  In  this  realm  of  despair.  I  would  not 
have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  as  others 
who  have  no  hope."  We  do  have  h(^e  In 
time  and  In  eternity,  for  "since  we  beUeve 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again  even  so  do 
we  know  that  Ood  wUl  bring  with  HUn  those 
who  sleep  m  Jesus." 

What  is  this  hope?  It  Is  a  hope  that  we 
shall  live  agam.  that  the  grave  Is  not  the 
end.  that  there  Is  life  beyond  this  life  and 
beyond  this  death.  It  Is  a  hope  that  we  shaU 
Uve  again  with  those  we  have  loved  and 
lost  for  a  whUe.  "Por  If  we  beUeve  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  then  we  also  know  that 
those  who  sleep  in  Christ  we  shall  see  again." 
An  additional  aspect  of  this  hope  U  not  Just 
that  we  shall  live  again,  not  Just  that  we  wlU 
see  again  thoee  we  have  loved  and  lost  for  a 
whUe,  but  that  we  shaU  live  with  them 
throtighout  the  endless  ages  of  eternity  in 
Ood's  eternal  Now,  in  the  presence  of  the 
living  Christ. 

The  very  final  sentence  In  this  chapter  u 
this:  "God  has  given  me  this  message  on  thla 
matter,  so  by  aU  means  use  it  to  encourage 
one  another."  Let  this  be  o\ir  program  and 
our  prayer  that  Ood  will  again  bring  sanity 
to  our  confused  and  Insane  world. 

(Sermon  by  Dr.  C.  Newman  Paulconer. 
June  14.  1970,  First  Presbyterian  Chureh— 
OreenvlUe,  S.C.  Preached  extemporaneously 
%ni*  typed  from  tape  recording.) 
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The  bill's  author  has  recognized  that  the 
bite  of  these  conditions  has  been  sharply 
felt  by  State  and  local  governments 
which  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
raise  money  to  finance  important  pubUc 
projects. 

However,  there  Is  another  segment  ol 
our  economy  which  feels  the  tight  pinch 
of  inflation  and  high  interest  rates.  I 
am  referring  to  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses Their  financial  difBcultles  are 
always  substantial,  but  in  times  such 
as  these,  the  difficulties  become  acute. 
Probably  no  one  is  more  familiar  with 
these  special  problems  of  small  busmesa 
than  is  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  who  so  ably  serves  this 
House  as  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Ctirrency  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  special  problems  for 
small  business  in  today's  economy  have 
also  been  recognized  by  President  Nixon. 
On  March  20.  1970,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  expressed  his  con- 
cern and  suggested  a  comprehensive 
legislative  program  for  meeting  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  small  businessmen. 
Those  legislative  proposals  have  been 
referred  to  the  Congress,  and  in  large 
part  are  embodied  in  H.R.  16644,  which 
Mr.  WiDNALL  and  I  introduced,  the  Small 
Business  Amendments  of  1970.  Among 
the  provisions  of  that  bill  of  special  In- 
terest is  one  that  would  aUow  the  Small 
Business  AdmlnlstraUon.  In  connection 
with  an  SBA-guaranteed  loan,  to  make 
Interest  assistance  grants  to  the  small 
business  borrower.  This.  In  my  view, 
would  be  a  very  effective  way  for  toe 
small  businessman  to  overcome  the 
hardships  of  high  interest  rates. 

HR  16644.  Is  presently  pending  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  hope  that  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
soon,  and  that  favorable  action  on  the 
administration  proposals  will  result. 


HJR    18701— NATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   ICASSACHtTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
with  particular  interest  the  remarks  of 
the  genUeman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man)  In  the  Rbcord  of  July  29.  1970, 
made  In  cormectlon  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  National  Development  Bank 
Act  of  1970,  HJl.  18701. 

That  bin  would  establish  a  National 
Development  Bank  for  the  purpose  of 
making  and  guaranteeing  loans  to  pub- 
lic and  private  entities  to  carry  out  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  The  bill  Is 
grounded  in  a  recognition  that  economic 
conditions  have  resulted  in  a  period  of 
scarce  money  and  high  Interest  rates. 


THE  FORMOSA  MYTH 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  lamnsoT* 
IN  THE  HOTTSB  OP  REPRESKNTATTVBS 

Friday.  Augtut  14.  1970 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  delivered  a  paper  on  For- 
mosa at  a  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law— MCPL— luncheon. 
Dr.  Marilyn  B.  Young,  at  my  sugges- 
tion, has  read  my  paper  and  in  turn 
called  to  my  attention  an  essay  "Peking 
and  Washington:  Is  Taiwan  the  Obsta- 
cle?" by  Edward  Friedman.  I  foimd  this 
article  very  useful.  It  appears  In  the 
book  "China  and  Ourselves,"  edited  by 
R.  Terrill,  and  I  include  a  portion  of  Dr. 
Friedman's  contribution  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcord: 

LKAVHrc  It  Up  to  Pekino 
When  a  contingent  of  Harvard  University's 
Committee  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars 
visited  Chinese  diplomats  in  Paris  In  1969. 
they  told  the  Chinese  that  they  supported 
China's  claim  to  Formosa.'  The  Chinese 
diplomats,  however,  did  not  put  forth  such 
a  claim.  Instead  they  thanked  these  Amer- 
icans for  their  support  of  China's  Just  stand 
that  the  American  military  must  leave  the 
Formosa  area.  In  short,  aside  from  "October 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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First"  rhetoric,  there  seems  to  be  little  evi- 
dence that  China  Is  demanding  Formosa  as 
the  price  of  better  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Chinas  rational  fear  is  armed,  hos- 
tile powers  at  Its  door.  It  has  compromised 
and  will  compromise  much  else  to  try  to  re- 
move that  danger. 

THB   CONTOJTnNC    POWKK   OF   TAIPEI 

Many  people  In  the  free  world  would  cringe 
at  the  prospect  of  placing  the  people  of  Por- 
n\06»  under  a  dictatorship  they  do  not  want. 
Of  course  the  people  of  Formosa  already  live 
under  such  a  dictatorship,  that  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  But  for  power  politics  specialists, 
the  fate  of  Formosa  Itself  has  never  been 
viewed  as  a  vital  American  concern.  There- 
fore many  foreign  relations  ^eclaUsts  in  and 
out  of  the  government  are  quite  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  Pormosan  people  to  America's 
broad  Interests  or  the  administration's  nar- 
row political  interests.  Ambassador  Rel- 
schauer.  for  example,  "would  not  oppose  re- 
conciliation between  Taiwan  and  the  main- 
land If  It  should  come."  As  Relschauer  sees 
America's  Interests  In  the  Formosa  area,  "we 
can  accommodate  ourselves  almost  any  out- 
come without  great  menace  to  our  own  vital 
national  interests." - 

Peking  Is  not  suggesting  that  It  favors  an 
Independent  Formosa.  Yet  Peking  certainly 
knows  that  Formosa,  even  without  American 
military  bases,  would  stay  within  America's 
or  Japan's  economic  orbit.  Peking  seems  to 
have  been  suggesting  for  fifteen  years  now 
that  she  Is  willing  to  risk  that  outcome  in 
order  to  move  Amwlca's  military  threat  fur- 
ther from  her  borders.  Is  America  willing  to 
risk  a  Formosa  open  to  economic  and  cul- 
tural relations,  better  able  to  decide  her  own 
fate,  and  free  of  American  backing,  for  an 
aggressive  Chiang  Kal-stoek?  American  poli- 
tics would  first  have  to  free  Itself  from  Chiang 
Kai-shek  befora  It  oould  consider  that  alter- 
native and  open  Itself  to  a  new  relaUonshlp 
with  China. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  days  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm  are  past  and  that  America  can 
now  act  rationally  In  Its  own  Interests  and 
In  the  larger  Interests  of  peace  In  Asia.  Un- 
fortunately the  evidence  does  not  quite  sup- 
port such  an  optimistic  assessment.  In  June 
1969.  when  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  sug- 
gested that  America  recognize  Mongolia  and 
win  for  WashUigton  "a  valuable  listening 
past."  President  Nixon  reportedly  resisted 
the  proposal  •primarily  because  of  strong 
objections  from  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment in  Taiwan — the  same  reason  that 
made  Washington  back  away  from  recogniz- 
ing Mongolia  in  1961."  •  Chiang  Kai-shek 
still  seems  to  have  veto  power  over  American 
jxjllcy.  Perhaps  he  will  change  his  mind  on 
Mongolia  as  he  moves  closer  to  Moscow;  he 
did  that  once  before  In  1946.  Either  way, 
Washington  still  does  not  seem  able  to  decide 
America's  China  policy  on  any  rational  or 
national -Interest  basis.  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
▼lew  of  Mongolia  changes  with  his  Interna- 
tional political  position.  China's  poMcy  simi- 
larly U  flexible  with  regard  to  Fonaoea.  Only 
American  policy  remains  frozen. 

PCKINO'S    KXBOBS    AND    TAIPEI'S    PLOTS 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  China's  policy 
has  been  all  wise  or  entirely  open.  Peking's 
1958  Judgment  on  the  state  of  relations  be- 
tween Chiang  Kai-shek  and  America  was  In 
error.  The  policy  of  attacking  the  offshore 
Islands  based  on  that  mlsjudgment  was  a 
serious  blunder.  In  addition,  China  would 
do  much  better  in  the  International  arena  If 
she  openly  said  that  she  recognizes  that 
twenty  years  of  d«  facto  independence  of 
Formosa — or  75  years  counting  from  the 
Japanese  takeover — makes  some  difference. 
She  oould  then  say  she  sympatbizee  with  the 
desire  of  the  Formoean  people  to  overthrow 
the  military  dictatorship  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
that  rests  on  American  military  backing.  She 
could  say  that  while  she  hopes  that  in  t&e 
long  run  that  the  people  on  Formosa  will 
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naturally  choose  to  be  one  with  their  broth- 
ers on  the  mainland,  their  mainland  broth- 
ers now  support  the  people  of  Formosa  in 
their  Immediate  struggle  against  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  American  military.  Such  a 
policy  statement  would  place  full  blame  for 
continuing  armed  hostilities  against  China 
on  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  United  States, 
and  still  not  foreclose  the  nationalist  aspi- 
rations Of  the  leaders  and  people  of  China 
for  a  single,  united  Chinese  nation. 

Of  course  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  col- 
leagues will  do  everything  they  can  to  pre- 
vent a  smoothing  of  troubled  waters  between 
China  and  America.  They  will  continue  by 
armed  acts  to  try  to  make  the  Formosa 
Straits  a  turbulent  sea  of  war.  'mey  had 
Douglas  MacArthur's  backing  and  came 
close  to  succeeding  In  obtaining  American 
support  for  attacking  China  late  in  1950. 
They  offered  their  troops  for  use  In  the  Viet- 
nam War,  hoping  that  would  induce  a  re- 
action from  China  and  thus  escalate  the 
Peking-Washington  confrontation.  They  urge 
Washington  to  bomb  Peking's  nuclear  in- 
stallations. They  are  happy  to  have  Formosa 
used  for  U-2  spy  flights  over  China  and  for 
training,  supplying,  and  storing  for  wars  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  everywhere  from 
Tibet,  to  Burma,  to  Vietnam,  to  Indonesia. 
Consequently,  one  can  expect  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  try  to  get  America  to  move  missiles 
or  atomic  weapons  or  military  bases  and 
troops  to  Formosa — anything  to  keep  For- 
mosa a  somewhat  viable  and  threatening 
military  worry  for  Peking  so  that  China's 
relations  with  the  United  States  cannot  eas- 
ily Improve.  Since  thne  seecns  to  be  little 
organized  opposition  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
plans,  he  may  yet  succeed  in  further  embroil- 
ing America  against  Its  own  Interests. 

Silence  seems  to  be  the  American  stance 
with  regard  to  its  interests  in  the  Formosa 
area.  There  was  no  public  discussion  of 
Washington's  decision  to  approve  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  son  as  his  successor  on  Formosa. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  move  afoot  to 
withdraw  American  backing  for  the  military 
deployments  on  the  Islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  Formosans  In  Japan  deemed  danger- 
ous by  Chiang  Kai-shek's  regime  have  been 
kidnaped.  Jailed,  and  deported.  Formosans  re- 
turning from  America  have  been  barbarously 
punished  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  for  exercising 
American  political  rights  while  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  loud,  sustained,  and  or- 
ganized outcry  from  American  academics 
(myself  included).  After  all,  why  antagonize 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  lose  access  to  research 
materials  on  Formosa,  as  a  few  courageous 
American  scholars  have  done?  And  more  im- 
portant, why  antagonize  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  endanger  Innocent  and  apolitical  Chinese 
acquaintances  on  Formosa? 

Elements  in  the  Department  of  Justice  con- 
tinue to  serve  Chiang  Kai-shek's  interests. 
In  the  early  19508  they  pressured  Chinese 
students  in  America.  In  the  late  1950s  they 
successfully  scared  the  MacmUlan  Publishing 
Company  from  distributing  Ross  Koen's  book 
on  the  China  lobby  in  American  politics.*  In 
the  last  days  of  the  Johnson  administration 
and  again  In  the  first  days  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, the  Internal  Security  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  ordered  the  United 
Formosans  In  America  for  [Formosan]  Inde- 
pendence to  register  as  a  foreign  agent.  Such 
registration  cotild  invite  reprisals  to  the  For- 
mosans and  their  families  still  in  Formosa. 
Has  the  political  atmosphere  which  forced 
Harry  Truman's  hand  in  1950  changed  so 
very  much?  While  it  may  well  be  true  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  people  "have  an 
ever  diminishing  potential  to  Influence 
Washington's  China  policy,"  •  that  influence 
does  not  seem  yet  to  have  diminished  to  a 
point  that  is  safe  for  America,  China,  or 
peace  in  Asia. 

THE  rOBMOSA   MTTH 

The  point  is  not  that  Formosa  cannot  be 
an  obstacle  to  better  relations  between  China 
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and  America.  Mao  Tse-tung's  successors  who 
have  been  brought  up  on  the  rhetoric  of 
"liberate  Formosa"  may  come  to  believe  and 
act  on  the  slogan  as  he  has  not.  The  issue 
may  get  entangled  in  domestic  Chinese  poli- 
tics, and  men  in  Peking  may  find  It  no  easier 
to  seem  soft  on  American  imperialism  than 
American  politicians  can  readily  afford  to 
seem  soft  on  communism. 

Yet  one  point  stands  out  clearly.  The  ac- 
cepted belief  about  "the  same  old  roadblock 
in  the  way:  the  fate  of  the  Island  of  Tai- 
wan," ■  is  a  myth.  I  would  suggest  that  there 
Is  no  cluster  of  fundamental,  vital,  Irrecon- 
cilable Interests  separating  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  Rather,  the  prior  concerns  of  mod- 
erate liberals  for  other  areas  has  permitted 
extreme  conservatives  to  win  their  way  with 
regard  to  China  because  the  liberals  thought 
the  sacrifice  there  would  be  worth  the  gain 
elsewhere.  In  a  Cold  War,  antl-Ccunmunlst 
climate  that  fears  all  revolution,  the  moder- 
ates have  been  forced  out. 

In  the  mid-1950s,  in  the  early  19608,  and 
probably  again  today,  China  has  been  willing 
to  discuss  a  settlement  with  America.  Not 
once  yet  has  America  sat  down  seriously  at 
the  negotiating  table  with  China  to  test  the 
character  of  such  a  settlement.  Meanwhile 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  done  and  continues  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  create  situations  that 
will  prevent  a  settlement.  The  crux  of  the 
problem  then  Is  not  an  unproved  and  un- 
tested Chinese  demand  for  Formosa  but  a 
weakness  In  the  political  system  of  the 
United  States  that  permits  America's  foreign 
policy  toward  China  to  reflect  the  whims  of 
a  discredited  general  on  Formosa  more  than 
the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  conditions  for  a  stable  peace 
in  Asia. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 A  report  of  the  visit  In  Far  Eastern  Eco- 
nomic Review,  May  22,  1969.  The  contingent's 
"Position  Paper"  appeared  in  the  Newsletter 
of  the  CCAS.  May  1969. 

» Edwin  O.  Relschauer,  "Transpacific  Rela- 
tions," In  Agenda  for  the  Nation  (New  York, 
19681 ,  pp.  423-24. 

»  New  York  Times.  June  15,  1969. 

*  See  Bulletin  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars. 
May  1969,  pp.  27-31. 

"Louis  Halasz,  Far  Eastern  Economic  Re- 
view, May  22.  1960,  p.  445. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  444. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
both  the  United  States  and  China  rec- 
ognize that  the  people  living  on  Formosa 
are  entitled  to  self-determination,  United 
States-China  relations  will  quickly  im- 
prove. Dr.  Friedman's  view  that  "there 
Is  no  cluster  of  fundamental,  vital,  ir- 
reconcilable interests  separating  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  from  the 
United  States  of  America"  may  or  may 
not  be  valid.  I  hope  it  is.  But  it  is  my 
view  that  improved  Cliinese-United 
States  relations  should  not  depend  upon 
sacrificing  the  people  living  on  Formosa 
either  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime 
or  to  the  mainland  Chinese. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TO  CONDUCT  A  FAMILY  PLAN- 
NING CENTER 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  recently  announced  a  $480,000 
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grant  to  the  Carolina  Population  Center 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to 
conduct  a  family  planning  program  in  19 
counties. 

The  center  will  plan  and  conduct  a 
program  that  will  seek  to  increase  the 
participation  of  private  physicians  as 
suppliers  of  such  services  to  the  poor.  The 
program  offers  great  potential  for  the 
delivery  of  such  services  to  poor  women 
in  rural  areas  who  have  limited  access 
to  health  clinics.  Also,  the  project  will 
Involve  feedback  from  the  consumers  of 
the  services  so  we  can  gain  knowledge 
from  the  participants  for  future  pro- 
grams. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  will  soon  be 
looking  at  a  Senate-passed  bill  that 
would  increase  this  Nation's  commitment 
of  resources  to  the  goal  of  providing 
family  planning  services  to  all  women  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  I  would  like  to  place 
some  articles  on  this  project  in  the 
Record: 
{From  the  Baltimore  Afro- American,  July  18, 
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Pilot  Project  To  Provide  Familt  Pi^nnino 

FOR  Poor 

Washikoton. — ^Low  Income  couples  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  seek  family  planning 
aid  from  private  physicians  In  a  pioneering 
program  soon  to  be  launched  In  22  rural 
areas  of  North  Carolina. 

The  program,  announced  In  Washington 
this  week  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Carolina 
Population  Center  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  under  a  $500,000  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  grant. 

The  Center,  established  In  1966,  conducta 
research,  training  and  service  activities  ex- 
tending   from    North    Carolina    and    other 
3{  Southern  states  to  multiple  relationships  in 

xl  Thailand.  India,  the  Middle  East  and  Latin 

America. 

Participating  in  the  conference  were  Con- 
gressmen L.  Richardson  Preyer,  Democrat 
from  North  Carolina's  Sixth  District;  Nick 
Galiflanakls,  Democrat  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict; and  Roy  Taylor  of  the  11th. 

Representing  the  Center  were  Dr.  Trols 
Johnson,  associate  director  of  the  Carolina 
Population  Center  In  charge  of  state  and 
national  projects:  Dr.  John  B.  Oraham, 
chairman  of  the  UNC  Population  PoUcy 
Board  and  State  Representative  Arthxir 
Jones,  population  policy  consultant. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
represented  by  Dr.  George  Contls,  chief  of 
Family  Planning. 

"The  program  will  be  an  experiment  In 
keeping  with  the  American  tradition  of  self- 
determination."  Rep.  Preyer  said,  "to  find 
out  whether  the  relatively  high  fertility  rate 
of  low  income  couples  can  be  brought  more 
nearly  Into  balance  with  that  of  more  eco- 
nomically favored  couples  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  go  to  prvlate  physicians  of 
their  ovim  choice  whose  services  they  could 
not  ordinarily  afford. 

"The  aim  is  to  help  them  to  rise  out  of 
the  cycle  of  poverty  by  enabling  them  to  con- 
trol the  spacing  of  their  children  and  the  siee 
of  their  families." 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  births  are  xmwanted 
among  the  poor.  Rep.  Preyer  said.  In  com- 
parison to  17  percent  of  unwanted  births 
among  the  non-poor.  He  quoted  a  1960-65 
O.E.O.  study  which  showed  the  non-poor 
had  an  average  annual  fertility  rate  of  98.1 
births  per  1,000  women  age  16-44,  while  the 
rate  of  the  poor  and  near  poor  was  152.5 — a 
55  per  cent  differential. 

In  a  statement  issued  Jointly  by  Rep. 
Preyer.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Contis,  eight 
immediately  foreseeable  benefits  were  cited: 
Increased  material  and  in  part  of  low  income 
people   to   control   their  fertility;    decrease 
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m  the  numbers  of  unwanted  pregnancies; 
decrease  in  the  number  of  pregnancy  timing 
errors;  Increased  maternal  and  Infant  health; 
Increased  ability  of  the  participating  families 
to  Improve  their  economic  status;  intro- 
duction of  the  low  Income  person  to  a  private 
medical  care  system  which  can  provide 
other  health  services  as  well  as  family  plan- 
ning; Involvement  of  private  physicians  in 
family  planning  for  low  Income  couples, 
and  valuable  information  to  expedite  estab- 
lishment of  similar  programs  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  world. 

"Considerable  data  exist  which  show  a  di- 
rect relationship  between  f amUy  sire  and  the 
Incidence  of  poverty,"  Dr.  Johnson  said.  "By 
making  family  planning  services  available  in 
locations  and  at  times  dictated  by  the  needs 
of  the  participants,  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  dispensers,  we  believe  participa- 
tion will  be  greatly  extended — particularly 
when  the  program  Is  supported  by  an  ade- 
quate information  program  so  that  eligible 
persons  know  of  the  availability  of  the 
services." 

"Results  of  the  program  should  provide 
Important  guidelines  for  aiding  similar  fam- 
ily planning  programs  In  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world,"  he  added. 

The  pilot  project  will  seek  to  determine 
whether  and  how  family  planning  services 
can  be  made  available  through  private  physi- 
cians to  people  who  normally  do  not  have 
access  to  private  medical  care  and  live  In 
areas  where  family  planning  clinics  are  not 
established. 

The  program  will  be  carried  out  in  North 
Carolina's  Coastal,  Central  and  Western 
areas.  Twenty-two  counties  are  Involved. 

University  or  North  Carolina  to  Rttn  19- 

COTTNTY    FAMILT    PLANNING    PROJECT 

(News  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity] 

The  Carolina  Population  Center,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  will  re- 
ceive a  $480,341  federal  grant  to  test  delivery 
mechanisms  and  to  provide  family  planning 
services  to  nearly  6,000  poor  residents  in  19 
counties.  It  was  announced  today  by  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  center  will  plan  and  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive family  planning  program  that 
will  seek  to  Increase  the  participation  of 
private  physicians  as  the  suppliers  of  such 
services. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  program  Is  that 
it  will  record  the  comments  and  opinions 
of  consumers  of  service  and  feed  their  advice 
back  Into  the  system. 

In  setting  up  the  program,  the  Center 
will  work  with  state  and  local  medical  so- 
cieties, state  departments  of  health  and  so- 
cial services,  and  other  agencies.  Those 
served  will  be  referred  by  community  action 
agencies,  ministerial  associations,  medical 
societies,  civic  clubs,  hospitals  and  local 
government  agencies. 

Program  advisory  groups  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  poor  will  be  set  up  in 
three  major  areas  in  which  the  project  will 
operate.  A  professional  advisory  group  will 
contain  representatives  from  social  and  local 
health  agencies,  and  the  community  action 
agencies. 

The  Carolina  Population  Center  has  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  training  family  planning 
program  administrators  and  has  worked  with 
public  and  private  institutions  providing 
services  to  the  poor. 

The  program  Is  tentatively  scheduled  to 
provide  services  in  the  following  counties: 
Cleveland.  Camden.  Rutherford,  McConnell, 
Currituck,  Chowan.  Dane,  Gates,  Hyde,  Lee, 
Orange.  Perquimans.  Tyrrell,  Washington, 
Caswell,  Chatham,  Person,  Burke,  and  Cald- 
well counties. 

Trois  Johnson,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  will  serve  as  project  director. 
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COMMUNICAIION  AND  COLLECTIVE 
INNOVATION-DECISIONS 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OP    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREeENTATIVXB 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  increasing  need  for  reli- 
able criteria  for  deciding  among  alter- 
native patterns  of  resource  use,  this  is 
the  fifth  in  the  series  of  articles  I  am 
calling  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article,  written  by  Everett  M.  Rogers, 
and  found  in  the  January,  1970  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Federation,  points  out  that  de- 
cisions to  be  properly  and  effectively  im- 
plemented must  first  be  communicated 
effectively  to  the  public.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

GOKmjNICATION  AND  COLLECTIVE  INNOVATION- 
DECISIONS 

(By  Everett  M.  Rogers) 

My  theme  in  this  essay  is  that  methods  of 
water  pollution  control  are  innovations,  de- 
fined as  Ideas,  practices,  or  objects  perceived 
as  new  by  the  Individual,  which  must  be 
communicated  effectively  to  the  public,  for 
their  collective  decision  to  adopt.  I  assume 
that  technically  adequate  methods  of  col- 
lecting and  treating  waste  are  known,  and 
could  be  put  into  tise.  If  this  technical  know- 
how  were  translated  into  action  In  the  form 
of  facilitating  legislation,  and  community 
and  state  referenda. 

So  the  problem  of  water  pollution  control, 
from  a  communication  point  of  view,  is  (1) 
how  to  meet  the  felt  needs  of  citizens  with 
the  technical  Innovations  now  available,  and 
(2)  how  to  translate  the  resulting  climate  of 
public  opinion  into  action.  I  will  not  deal 
at  this  time  with  the  formation  of  a  favor- 
able public  opinion  about  water  pollution 
control,  as  this  positive  belief  generally  has 
been  developed  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  I 
sense  that  in  many  states  and  some  nations, 
we  already  have  a  strong  case  of  "overkill" 
on  the  issue  of  water  pollution  control.  Due 
to  effective  communication  campaigns,  es- 
pecially in  the  1960's,  much  of  the  public  is 
firmly  convinced  of  the  problem  of  water 
pollution.  Even  the  hippies  are  talking  about 
dead  fish  in  our  lakes,  "no  swimming"  signs, 
and  oil-smudged  rivers.  So  we  do  not  need 
simply  to  produce  more  messages  about  the 
severity  of  the  problem. 

Tbe  main  communication  problem,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  how  to  crystallize  this  fund  ctf 
good  intentions,  favorable  attitudes,  and 
well-meaning  enthusiams,  into  decisions  for 
action.  Fortunately,  social  scientists  have 
been  studying  this  exact  topic  for  several 
decades,  in  the  case  of  municipal  fluorida- 
tion, school  bond  Issues,  and  other  commu- 
nity decisions  about  Innovations.  The  result 
is  a  model  of  the  collective  innovation-de- 
cision process,  representing  an  approach  po- 
tentially useful  for  those  officials,  leaders, 
and  professionals  who  seek  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  water  pollution  control  measures. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  Is  to  convey  an 
understanding  of  this  collective  Innovation- 
decision  process,  and  to  apply  it  to  the 
specific  case  of  water  pollution  control. 

TTPES     OF     INNOVATION-DECISIONS 

Many  Innovations  require  Individual  deci- 
sions. Examples  of  such  new  ideas  are  a  hy- 
brid seed  to  be  adopted  by  fanners,  a  new 
consumer  product  for  housewives,  or  a  new 
educational  method  for  teachers.  These  Inno- 
vation-decisions are  optional.  In  that  the  in- 
dividual has  almost  complete  freedom  to  ex- 
ercise his  choice  as  to  whether  to  adopt  or 
reject. 
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Collective  innovation-decisions  are  thoM 
made  by  the  members  of  a  social  system  who 
adopt  or  reject  by  consensus,  and  all  must 
co&form  to  the  system's  decision.  An  exam- 
ple Is  the  nuofldatlon  of  water  suppUee. 
Each  citizen  may  vote  In  a  fluoridation  ref- 
erendum, but  once  the  community  decision 
Is  made,  all  musrt  abide  by  It.  Cnfortunately, 
these  collective  decisions  are  usually  much 
slower  than  Individual  decisions.  The  more 
Individuals  Involved  In  an  innovation-deci- 
sion, the  slower  It  will  proceed.  When  Infor- 
mation about  a  new  Idea  must  be  communi- 
cated to  a  greater  number  of  Individuals, 
thtfe  is  greater  opptMloinlty  for  message  dis- 
tortion, more  room  for  differential  percep- 
tions of  an  Identical  stimulus,  and  a  likeli- 
hood that  concensus  will  be  reached  more 
slowly.  Each  Individual  brings  to  a  Joint  dis- 
cussion his  own  storehouse  of  opinions  and 
beliefs,  and  these  color  his  attitudes  toward 
the  innovation  in  a  way  different  from  that 
of  his  peers. 

I  believe  that  most  decisions  about  water 
pollution  control  are  collective  decisions.  The 
system  or  collectively  may  be  national,  re- 
gional, state,  or  a  local  community.  But  the 
lndl\-idual  alone  does  not  make  optional  de- 
cisions about  water  pollution.  Solutions  re- 
quire collective  action. 

COMMUNITT   VOWEM.  AND   DBCISIONMAKINa 

Social  philosophers  have  concentrated  on 
the  concept  of  power  since  Plato's  speciila- 
tlons  about  philosopher-kings  In  his  Utopian 
state.  But  the  work  that  set  off  a  flurry  of 
•clentlflc  and  empirical  Investigations  into 
the  nature  of  community  fxjwer  structure 
was  undoubtedly  Professor  Floyd  Hunter's 
study  of  "Regional  Clty"»  (1).  This  sociol- 
ogist utilized  the  "reputatlonal  method"  to 
Identify  a  small,  closely  knit  coterie  of  busi- 
ness executives  who  dominated  the  impor- 
tant community  decisions  of  the  city,  such 
ae  the  decision  to  construct  a  negro  swim- 
ming pool.  Hunter's  approach  consisted  of 
first  asking  knowledgeable  citizens  to  Indi- 
cate the  names  of  the  main  power  holders 
In  the  city.  Then,  he  Interviewed  the  power 
leaders  to  determine  their  characteristics, 
the  web  of  social  relationships  among  them, 
and  their  roles  In  various  community  deci- 
sions. He  found  that  occasionally  the  power 
holders  played  behind-the-scenes  rolee  in  the 
collective  decision-making  process  by  operat- 
ing through  lieutenants  or  by  Informally 
guiding  figurehead  "decision-makers." 

Hunter's  Investigation  immediately  set  off 
a  barrage  of  criticism  of  his  methods  and 
results,  largely  from  political  scientists  led 
by  Professor  Robert  Dahl  of  Tale  University 
(2).  The  opponents  of  Hunter's  approach 
utlUzed  a  decision-making  method  of  In- 
vestigation In  which  collective  decisions  were 
analyzed  retrospectively  via  a  case  study 
approach.  Dahl's  Inquiry  of  jKuwer  In  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  Illustrates  this  decision- 
making i4>proach.  In  this  community,  Dahl 
found  a  pluralistic  power  structure  In  which 
different  leaden  played  different  roles  for 
different  community  decisions.  Leadership 
was  highly  specialized;  only  three  percent  of 
New  Haven's  1.029  leaders  were  engaged  In 
more  than  one  of  the  three  major  com- 
munity Issues  (urban  redevelopment,  politi- 
cal nominations,  and  public  education) 
studied  by  Dahl.  "A  leader  In  one  issue-area 
U  not  likely  to  be  influential  In  another.  If 
be  Is,  he  Is  probably  a  public  official  and 
most  likely  the  mayor  (2) ."  This  point  lllus- 
tratee  another  flndlng  by  Dahl  and  his 
disciples  which  contrasts  with  the  results  by 
Hunter  and  his  students.  The  former  report 
the  Importance  of  elected  or  appointed  po- 
litical leaders  In  community  power  analyses, 
while  the  latter  stress  the  dominance  of 
captains  of  Industry. 

>  Said  to  be  AtlanU,  Oa.  ' 
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Durliog  the  1960'8,  over  40  different  studies 
of  community  power  and  ooUeotlve  Innova- 
tions have  been  completed.  The  results  pro- 
vide the  empirical  basis  for  our  present 
analysis,  and  extension  to  the  case  of  water 
pcdlutlon  control.  Such  extrapolation  is 
somewhat  risky  because  of  the  novel  nature 
of  water  pollution  control  Innovations. 
While  the  problem  U  highly  visible.  Its  so- 
lution Is  less  so.  And  the  Innovation  has 
much  In  common  with  automotive  safety 
belts,  family  planning,  and  health  Insurance 
In  that  the  results  of  Its  adoption  are  not 
very  Immediate.  Nevertheless,  water  pollu- 
tion control  methods  require  collective  de- 
cisions for  adoption.  Just  like  the  Issues  that 
have  been  analyzed  in  past  studies:  New 
swimming  pools,  recreation  centers,  or  hos- 
pitals; creation  of  new  formal  organizations: 
urban  redevelopment  programs;  fund-raising 
campaigns  such  as  Community  Chest;  etc. 
All  are  ideas  perceived  as  new  by  individuals. 
All  are  collective  decisions  In  that  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  social  system  agree  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  Innovation  by  some  sort  of 
consensus,  and  all  must  conform  to  the  Joint 
decision,  once  It  is  made. 

STAOBS    AKD   ROLIS    IN    COLLBCTIVK 
DECISION  ICAXINO 

It  Should  be  recognised  at  the  outset  that 
collective  Irmovatlon  decisions  ttfe  consider- 
ably more  complex  than  individual  decisions. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  collective  de- 
cision process  Is  really  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  individual  decisions:  To  InlUate  a 
new  idea  in  a  social  system,  to  adapt  the 
new  proposal  to  local  conditions,  to  sanction 
the  idea,  to  support  the  innovation,  etc.  Each 
of  these  different  behaviors  may  be  carried 
out  by  different  Individuals  in  the  collec- 
tivity; In  the  case  of  optional  innovation- 
decisions,  all  of  these  different  activities  oc- 
cur within  the  mind  of  a  single  individual, 
and  culminate  In  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  the  innovation. 

Figure  1  presents  a  simplified  paradigm  or 
model  of  the  collective  Innovation  decision- 
making process.  This  process  generally  Is 
viewed  as  a  series  of  steps,  stages,  or  sub- 
processes.  These  steps  are  not  necessarily  mu- 
tually exclusive,  nor  do  they  always  occur  in 
the  exact  chronological  order  depicted  in 
Figure  1.  Nevertheless,  this  over-simplified 
paradigm  Is  useful  because  it  provides  a  gen- 
eral framework  for  analysing  collective  In- 
novation-decisions. 

Sttmulatton 

Stimulation  is  the  awareness  by  someone 
that  a  need  for  a  certain  Innovation  exists 
within  a  social  system.  Up  to  this  point  In 
time,  neither  the  innovation,  nor  the  need 
that  the  Innovation  might  fulfill,  are  per- 
ceived to  be  Important  to  members  of  the 
social  system.  This  lack  of  awareness  may 
result  because  none  of  the  system's  members 
know  about  the  Innovation,  or  because  no  in- 
dividual recognizee  the  existing  problem,  or 
because  no  one  has  linked  the  existing  prob- 
lem to  the  Innovation.  The  8tlmulator(8) 
very  often  is  an  outsider  to  the  social  sys- 
tem, or  else  is  a  member  of  the  system  who 
is  oriented  externally  via  social  relationships 
with  members  of  other  systems.  For  example, 
a  new  school  superintendent  enters  a  com- 
munity and  realizes  that  the  old  school 
building  is  a  fire  trap.  He  plays  the  role  of 
stimulator  If  he  calls  the  lnadeq\iate  school 
plant  to  public  attention.  So  stimulators  play 
an  Important  role  in  relating  the  social  sys- 
tem to  the  outside  world. 

Stimulators   of  cotlecttve   innovation-de- 
eitiont   are    more   eotmopoUte   than   other 
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professional  occupations  associated  with  oc- 
casional migration,  such  as  teacher,  minister, 
or  salesman.  Perhaps  the  stimulator  may  not 
even  be  a  regular  member  of  the  social  sys- 
tem, but  only  have  some  contact  with  It. 

The  cosmopollteness  of  stimulators  pro- 
vides them  with  relatively  early  access  to 
innovations,  and  with  a  comparative  frame 
of  mind  which  allows  them  to  perceive  acute 
needs  and  problems  In  the  social  system 
which  are  not  seen  by  the  system's  more 
locallte  members.  Cosmopollteness  also  may 
lead  the  stimulator  to  have  a  generally  fa- 
vorable attitude  toward  change,  relative  to 
others  in  the  local  system.  This  desire  for 
new  approaches  is  not  balanced  by  a  vested 
Interest  in  the  status  quo.  Longevity  in  the 
system  acts  to  Inhibit  stimulation  activity. 

Must  the  perceived  need  for  a  collective 
innovation  originate  inside  a  social  system, 
or  may  such  perceptions  start  with  a  state 
or  national  decision  (such  as  for  school  de- 
segregation) and  then  result  in  the  innova- 
tion-decision being  thriist  on  the  local  com- 
munity? Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  decision- 
making paradigm.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  coUecUve  Innovation-decision  Is 
directed  by  external  sources  or  whether  It 
arises  spontaneously  within  the  system.  In 
most  past  inquiry,  stimulation  has  come  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  sources  external  to 
the  system,  but  this  may  be  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  systems  studied  have 
been  U.S.  communities.  But  wherever  per- 
ception of  the  need  originates,  the  collective 
Idea  must  enter  the  system  in  the  form  of  a 
stimulator  before  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess can  begin. 

Initiation 

Initiation  Is  the  sub-process  by  which  the 
new  idea  receives  Increased  attention  by 
members  of  the  social  system,  and  is  further 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  system.  While 
stimulators  perceive  a  need  or  problem  in 
the  system  and  suggest  a  new  idea  that  might 
help  solve  the  problem,  Initiators  incorporate 
the  Innovation  into  a  specific  plan  of  action 
that  Is  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
social  system.  This  role  involves  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  social  system.  Including  the 
ability  to  predict  certain  consequences  of  the 
new  idea,  once  adopted.  Thus,  while  the  stim- 
ulator Is  an  "outside  man"  with  far-ranging 
contacts,  the  Initiator  Is  an  insider,  a  locallte. 
His  forte  Is  that  he  knows  the  system.  The 
stimulator's  expertise  is  that  he  knows  the 
Innovations;  he  is  message-oriented.  The  Ini- 
tiator, in  contrast.  Is  receiver-oriented. 

Initiation  may  result  from  the  activities 
of  more  than  one  individual,  and  so  we  some- 
times speak  of  an  "inltUting  set."  In  an  In- 
vestigation of  local  decisions  to  construct 
new  hospitals  In  218  U.S.  communities,  one 
person  Initiated  the  action  In  only  about 
one-third  (32  percent)  of  the  cases  (3). 
There  must,  of  course,  be  at  least  some  com- 
munication between  the  stimulators  and  ini- 
tiators. In  some  cases,  the  initiators  may 
have  acted  as  stimulators  at  the  previous 
stage  in  the  collective  Innovation-decision 
process. 

A  nice  Illustration  of  the  intricate  rela- 
tionships between  stimulator  and  initiator  is 
provided  by  Dahl's  (2)  reconstruction  of 
how  urban  redevelopment  IdeeM  occurred  In 
New  Haven.  The  cosmopolite  stimulator  was 
"an  imaginative  Frenchman,  a  professional 
city  planner,  who  spun  off  ideas  as  a  pin 
wheel  throws  off  sparks.  And,  like  sparks,  his 
Ideas  often  vanished  into  darkness.  But  his 
presence  in  New  Haven,  where  he  headed  a 
firm  of  city  planning  consultants  with  a 
world-wide  clientele,  insured  that  his  ideas 
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tor  of  New  Haven's  urban  redevelopment 
program.  This  Initiator  assessed  the  costs 
and  potential  gains  of  each  proposal,  and 
after  Judging  the  few  that  seemed  worth- 
while, passed  them  along  to  the  city's  mayor 
for  approval.  So  we  see  that  in  New  Haven, 
the  chief  stimulator  was  not  an  initiator,  al- 
though the  two  were  in  close  contact. 

A  division  of  labor  is  even  more  likely  be- 
tween the  initiators  and  the  legltlmlzers, 
those  who  sanction  the  Idea  for  the  social 
system  The  functions  in  the  collective  deci- 
sion process  performed  by  initiators  and  by 
leglttmlzers  are  quite  different,  as  are  their 
social  characterUtlcs.  For  instance,  legltl- 
mlzers are  usually  found  to  have  high  social 
status  in  the  system,  while  the  initiators  we 
more  often  noted  for  their  highly  favorab  e 
attitude  toward  change  and  for  their  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  system."  So  initiators 
0/  collective  tnnovation-deciHons  are  vn- 
likelv  to  be  the  same  individuals  in  a  social 
system  as  the  lef/itimizers. 

Legitimation 
Legitimation  Is  the  approval  or  sanction- 
ing of  a  collective  Innovation  by  those  who  In- 
formaUy  represent  the  system's  norms  and 
who  possess  social  power.  While  the  role  of 
the  legltimlzer  Is  mainly  that  of  screening 
new  ideas  for  approval,  he  may  often  alter 
or  modify  the  proposaU  put  to  him  by  tne 
Initiators.  However,  seldom  will  legltlmlzers 
actively  promote  a  collective  idea  after  giv- 
ing their  approval.  They  generaUy  play  a 
more  passive  role  in  the  collective  decision- 
making process. 

The  rate  of  adoption  of  a  collective  in- 
novation Is  positively  related  to  the  degree 
to  which  the  social  system's  legltlmlzers  are 
involved  In  the  decision-making  process.  It 
may  be  possible  for  the  initiators  to  proceed 
successfully  without  consulUng  the  legltl- 
mlzers in  a  social  system,  but  this  decreases 
the  chances  of  securing  adoption  of  the  col- 
lective Innovation.  Usually,  the  legltlmlzera 
can  kill  an  Idea  If  they  are  not  consulted. 
Initiators  may  circumvent  the  legitimation 
stage  in  the  process  for  three  reasons:  (1) 
because  they  do  not  know  who  the  legitlmiz- 
ers  are  for  the  Idea  they  are  initiating;  or 
(2)  perhaps  because  the  initiators  know  who 
the  legltlmlzers  are,  but  they  lack  social  ac- 
cess  to  these  povrer  leaders;*  or  (3)  because 
the  InlUators  wish  to  save  time.  But  for 
whatever  reason,  when  legltlmlzers  are  Ig- 
nored, they  are  more  likely  than  not  to  scut- 
tle the  collective  Innovation. 

Legltlmlzers  of  coUectlve  innovation-deci- 
sions possess  higher  social  status  than  other 
members  of  the  social  system.  Dahl  found 
that  power  leaders  In  New  Haven  were  typl- 
fled  by  higher  Income,  educaUon,  and  other 
indicators  of  higher  social  status  than  their 
fellow  citizens  (2).  A  national  investigation 
of  community  decisions  to  adopt  new  hospi- 
tals indicated  that  those  In  professional  oc- 
cupations were  90  Umes  more  likely  to  be 
legltlmlzers  than  were  manual  laborers  (3). 
Along  with  their  high  social  status,  legltl- 
mlzers usually  possess  considerable  social  re- 
sources such  as  wealth,  formal  position,  in- 
fluence over  others,  and  knowledge.  They 
frequently  hold  high  Informal  positions  in 
powerful  friendship  cliques.  Their  high  rep- 
utation In  the  system  lends  credlbiUty  to 
their  decisions,  an  essential  quality  if  their 
choices  are  to  be  accepted  by  the  members 
of  the  social  system.  However  measured  or 
expressed,  the  legltimlzer  has  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  two  of  the  scarce  resources  of 
any  social  system:  status  and  power. 

CONCKNTBATION  OF  POWKE 

A  general  flndlng  from  past  Investigations 
on  commimlty  power  is  that  it  Is  highly 
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concentrated  In  the  hands  of  a  few  persons. 
Power  Is  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  an 
individual  has  the  capacity  to  infiuence  the 
beUefs,  decisions,  and  actions  of  others. 

Following  are  some  reported  results  from 
inquiries  into  the  concentratton  of  com- 
munity power.  ^.^  _ 

1.  In  a  New  York  rural  village,  "Spring- 
dale"  Important  coUecUve  decisions  were 
made  by  a  poUtlcal  machine  of  four  power 
leaders  who  worked  behmd  the  scenes  to 
control  the  affairs  of  the  community  (4) .  Yet 
the  residents  of  Sprlngdale  claimed  that  one 
advantage  ot  their  village  life  over  city  Ufe 
was  equaUty  and  nelghl>orllnees. 

a.  In  Atlanta,  a  city  ot  hall  a  mlUlon  pop- 
uUtlon  at  the  time  of  one  study,  40  key 
power  holders  were  influential  in  Important 
community  decisions  such  as  expanding  the 
dty  limits  or  starting  a  community  tanA 

(1)     Theee   flrst-rate   power   holders   were 
supported  by  second-rate  lieutenants,  who 

helped  to  carry  out  the  legltlmUera'  decl- 

8.  Dahl  who  studied  the  community  de- 
cision for  urban  redevelopment  in  New  Ha- 
ven, concluded:  "In  origins,  conception,  and 
execution.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
urban  redevelopment  has  been  the  direct 
product  of  a  small  handful  of  leader«"(a). 
Furthermore,  he  found  that  only  three  to  six 
leaders  (about  one-twentieth  of  one  percent 
of  the  city's  registered  voters)  controlled  the 
political  nominations  in  each  of  the  two  ma- 
jor political  parties  of  the  city  (2) . 

4.  In  one  mldwestem  state,  the  governor 
met  with  four  key  Industrialists  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  which  he  presented  the  problem  of 
water  poUutlon.  By  the  time  for  coffee,  these 
power  holders  had  agreed  to  police  their 
companies'  water  pollution  problems,  and  to 
launch  a  state-wide  campaign,  which  ter- 
minated a  year  later  In  a  mtiltl-mlUlon  dol- 
lar water  pollution  control  referendum. 

So  we  conclude  that  power  is  usually  con- 
centrated In  a  few  hands.  But  It  is  Important 
to  remember  that  the  exact  degree  to  which 
power  is  concentrated  varies  widely  from 
system  to  system.  Where  power  ia  more  eon- 
centrated  {and  the  power  Uaders  are  not  op- 
posed to  change),  innovations  wiU  be  col- 
lectively  adopted  more  rapidly  because  fewer 
individuals  are  involved  In  the  decision- 
making process.  When  power  Is  more  widely 
distributed,  a  longer  period  of  time  Is  neces- 
sary for  adoption  because  more  individuals 
must  be  informed,  persuaded,  and  convinced 
of  the  innovation's  merits 


•Obviously,  the  Initiators  must  also  pos- 
sess social  accessabUlty  to  the  legltlmlzers. 

» Or  else  know  that  the  legltlmlzers  are  op- 
posed to  the  innovation. 


VXTBUC   VISIBILirT   OF  THE   DECISION   STAGES 

Legltlmlzers  must  process  informal  power 
in  the  system;  they  also  may  have  formal 
positions  of  high  authority,  but  this  Is  not 
necessary.  The  studies  by  Hunter's  reputa- 
tlonal school  generaUy  flnd  that  legltlmlzers 
are  informal,  "behind-the-scenes"  manipu- 
lators  of  community  power.  In  contrast,  the 
key  power-holder  in  New  Haven  was  the  chief 
executive  of  the  city,  the  mayor.  Whether 
the  legltlmlzers  are  formal  as  weU  as  Infor- 
mal power-wlelders  or  not,  their  decision- 
making activities  are  usually  private  rather 
than  public  affairs.  In  fact,  stimulation  and 
initiation,  as  well  as  legitimation,  commonly 
occur  in  smoke-flUed  rooms.  The  public  often 
becomes  informed  about  the  ooUectlve  in- 
novation (and  involved  in  It)  only  at  the 
fourth  and  fifth  stages  In  the  decision-mak- 
ing model  (Flgxire  1).  when  the  decision  to 
act  Is  made  by  the  members  of  the  social 
system  and  when  the  decision  is  carried 
into  action.  This  does  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  the  public  is  simply  a  rubber  stamp  for 
the  legltlmlzers;  they  can  countervail  against 
the  power  holders.  However,  this  is  unlikely 
because  the  legltlmlzers  hold  their  Influen- 
tial (Informal)  poslUon  In  the  system  be- 
cause they  represent  the  system's  norms  and 
values  Their  decision  must  be  made  largely 
for  the  system's  beneflt.  rather  than  for  their 
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own  private  gain.  A  legltimlzer  holds  his 
leadership  position  only  so  long  as  he  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  his  followers. 

So  the  legltlmlzers  act  as  a  type  of  norma- 
Uve  screen  for  the  social  system,  keeping 
out   coUectlve   Ideas   that   they   feel  would 
not  beneflt  the  systecx.  Innovations  also  are 
selectively  screened  out  at  the  stimulation 
and    at    the    InlUatlon    stages,    as    ImpUed 
earUer.  So  the  stages  In  the  decision-making 
process  are  Uke  a  series  of  sieves;  at  each 
stage  many  ideas  are  discarded.  Only  a  smaU 
portion  of  the  hopeful  candidates  for  ai>- 
proval  at  the  stimulation  stage,  survive  the 
decision  process  and  are  put  into  acUon. 
PAEiiciFATiON  IK  ooixxcrm  wciaioMB 
At  the  fourth  (and  also  at  the  last)  Btage 
in   the   ooUecUve   decision-making   process, 
the  focus  Is  on  the  decision  to  act  by  mem- 
bers of  the  social  system.  The  pubUc's  pref- 
erenoes  may  be  e^r eased  In  a  variety  of 
ways:  A  survey  may  be  conducted,  a  referen- 
dum  may  be  held  on  the  Issue,  petitions  may 
be  circulated,  or  a  public  meeting  or  hearing 
may  provide  the  means  for  expression.  All 
of  these  methods  of  feeUng  the  public  pulse 
are  utilized  In  water  pollution  control  cam- 
paigns. In  any  event.  It  Is  xisuaUy  thou^t 
to  be  advantageous  to  have  widespread  par- 
ticipation by  members  of  the  system  in  the 
choice  process.  This  is  because  setisfactlon 
with   a  coUectlve   innovation-decision,   and 
acceptance  of  it.  Is  positively  related  to  the 
degree  of  participation  of  members  of  the 
social  system  In  the  decision. 

Why  should  members  of  a  social  system  be 
more  satisfied  with,  and  accepting  of,  col- 
lective decision  if  they  feel  they  are  involved 
In  making  that  decision? 

1.  Through  parUclpatlon  In  the  decision- 
making process.  Individual  members  learn 
that  most  others  In  the  system  also  are  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  the  decision.  So,  par- 
ticipation U  a  means  of  revealing  group 
consensus  to  the  Individual.  U  the  individ- 
ual member  knows  of  group  support  for  the 
decision,  he  Is  more  likely  to  be  satisfied 
with  It  himself. 

2.  The  decision,  whether  to  accept  or  to 
reject,  is  Ukely  to  be  more  approbate  to 
the  needs  of  the  system's  members  if  they 
take  part  In  reaching  such  a  decUlon.  In 
most  cases  we  would  expect  a  system's  mem- 
bers to  know  their  own  needs  more  accu- 
rately than  would  VbtAz  leaders. 

BOLE  OF  FBOFES8IONAI,8  Of  COLLECTIVE 

DECISIONS 

Professionals  In  the  field  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  can  perform  the  role  of  stimula- 
tors and  perhaps  Initiators  In  the  coUectlve 
decision-making  process,  but  seldom  are  they 
legltlmlzers.  As  vre  have  pointed  out  pre- 
vloiisly,  the  legltlmlaer  U  usually  «diaracter- 
Ized  by  seniority,  high  status,  and  establlsbed 
respect  In  a  sodal  system.  Rarely  do  tech- 
nical professionals  possess  these  characterta- 
tlcs  They  usually  are  perceived  as  social 
strangers  temporarUy  alight  In  the  system, 
of  poaslblv  high  technical  competence  but  of 
low  general  status  and  social  power,  and  of 
relatively  low  credibility  regarding  dedslcms 
for  members  of  the  social  system. 

The  professional  possesses  excellent  quah- 
ficatlons,  however,  to  fimction  In  stlmuUt- 
ing  and  Inltiattag  coUectlve  Innovations.  His 
widespread  social  relationships  and  techni- 
cal competence  In  his  specialty  provide  a  firm 
basis  for  calling  new  Ideas  to  the  attention  of 
the  system's  leaders.  The  professional,  few  In- 
stance, can  help  IdentUy  legltlmlzers  for  a 
given  Issue  and  urge  the  Initiators  to  utilize 
them.  Also,  he  can  help  his  clients  more  care- 
fuUy  evaluate  the  social  costs  of  the  coUectlve 
decisions  they  are  considering.  Sometimes, 
for  example,  communlUes  under-estlmate 
the  finances,  time,  energy,  and  other  social 
resources  that  will  te  required  to  put  a  col- 
lective Innovation  Into  action.  As  a  result, 
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communities  blt«  off  more  than  they  can 
chew,  and  the  collective  Idea  falls. 

Counter  campaigns  to  new  Ideas  often  are 
launched  by  subgroups  within  the  social  sys- 
tem who  oppose  the  collective  innovation.  Ah 
illustration  comes  from  collective  decisions 
by  VS.  cities  to  adopt  fluoridation  of  water 
supplies.  The  opponents  of  fluoridation  are 
well  organized  and  vocal,  often  claiming  that 
fluorides  are  a  type  of  rat  poison;  such  tech- 
niques often  have  been  quite  successful  In 
defeating  fluoridation  referenda.  There  is  now 
some  organized  resistance  to  water  pollution 
control.  Professionals  can  help  the  propo- 
nents of  collective  innovations  overcome 
theae  oounterattacks,  and  perhaps  they  can 
prevent  the  formation  of  such  exposition  in 
the  first  place. 

CONCLXTSIONS 

We  have  reviewed  what  is  known  or  hy- 
pothesized about  communication  and  collec- 
tive Innovation-decisions  In  order  to  suggest 
strategies  for  gaining  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion. For  It  Is  through  our  understanding  of 
the  dark  mysteries  of  community  power  and 
Its  workings,  that  we  shall  gain  a  fuller  solu- 
tion to  this  important  social  problem.  I  hope 
these  notions  will  prove  useful  in  yovir  search 
for  ways  to  guide  efficiently  our  return  to  a 
state  of  clearer  streams,  purer  water,  and  a 
healthier  environment. 
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THE  PERIPHERAL  CANAL  WILL  NOT 
PROTECT  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALirOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
days  ago  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of 
California  promised  to  protect  the  State's 
environment  and  issued  what  his  press 
release  termed: 

A  pledge  to  the  people  of  California  that 
the  State  will  improve  and  protect  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  future  generations  through  the 
enhancement  and  protection  of  o\ir  environ- 
ment. 

The  Governor's  pledge  was  in  the  form 
of  seven  points.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
two  of  those  points  and  then  note  what 
appears  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Governor's  pledge — a  violation  made 
while  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the 
press  release. 

The  Governor  said: 

All  state  public  development  and  public 
worka  programs  will  be  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  preserve,  and  wherever  possible 
to  enhance,  environmental  quality  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  people. 

The  Governor's  final  point  was  equally 
important.  He  said: 

The  State  recognizes  the  Paclflc  Ocean  and 
Its  estuaries  as  a  resource  that  has  heretofore 
not  been  thoroughly  imderstood  and,  there-' 
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fore,  not  fully  utilized  for  its  total  multiple 
purposes.  Including  underwater  recreational 
opportunities.  Working  with  the  private  sec- 
tor, the  State  will  encourage  preservation, 
enhancement,  and  development  of  these  im- 
portant coastal  and  estuarlne  areas. 

Those  points  are  excellent  ones,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  apparently  the  Governor  is 
either  imaware  or  unconcerned  with  ef- 
forts within  his  own  administration  to 
subvert  his  intentions  and  make  hollow 
his  pledge  to  the  people  of  California. 

Within  days  of  the  Governor's  an- 
noimcement,  his  resources  agency  sec- 
retary, Norman  B.  LIvermore,  Jr.,  re- 
vealed that  a  major  State  public  works 
facility,  the  California  water  project, 
would,  in  fact,  result  in  damaging  fish 
life  in  the  bay-delta  estuary. 

Appearing  before  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission,  Secretary  LIvermore  re- 
vealed that  damage  to  fish  life  in  the 
delta  area  would  occur  within  2  years 
when  the  State  begins  to  pump  northern 
California  water  over  the  Tehachapl 
Mountains  to  the  deserts  of  southern 
California. 

Mr.  LIvermore  said  that  the  proposed 
peripheral  canal  project,  which  will  In- 
sure the  southern  part  of  our  State  more 
eCBclent  diversion  of  northern  water  to 
their  ptimps,  will,  in  fact,  lessen  the  dam- 
aging effects  of  the  diversion  on  the  fish- 
ery by  releasing  water  into  the  delta. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable. 

What  is  crystal  clear,  however,  is  that 
the  State  is  going  to  pump  water  without 
regard  to  the  effects  of  that  diversion, 
despite  mounting  evidence  that  this  di- 
version will  have  tremendously  harmful 
effects  not  only  on  the  delta,  but  to  the 
San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  estuary. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  BCDC, 
Mr.  Livermore  promised  that  fresh  wa- 
ter releases  would  be  made  to  protect 
the  delta.  However,  In  response  to  the 
questions  of  newsmen  following  the 
meeting,  he  made  the  shocking  disclo- 
sure that  releases  would  not  be  made 
to  protect  the  water  quality  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Without  protecting  the  bay,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  entire  estuarlne  ecosystem 
is  threatened.  The  estuary  is  the  "nurs- 
ery" of  aquatic  life. 

The  estuary  depends  on  the  balance  of 
fresh  and  salt  water  to  foster  this  life.  A 
drastic  change  in  this  balance  will  greatly 
jeopardize  this  delicate  ecosystem.  The 
State  and  Federal  agencies  charged  with 
selling  water  to  agriculture,  Industrie 
and  speculative  interests  have  contracted 
for  the  sale  of  more  water  than  is  exist- 
ent within  the  present  Central  Valley 
project  and  State  water  project  areas  of 
origin.  The  diversion  of  water  to  meet 
those  contracts  would  result  in  the  diver- 
sion of  some  80  percent  of  the  normal 
outflow  of  fresh  water  that  flows  into  the 
bay-delta  estuary.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  a  drastic  and  probably  fatal  change  in 
the  ecosystem. 

Yet.  even  on  the  heels  of  Governor 
Reagan's  pledge  to  protect  the  estuaries 
of  the  State,  his  resoiures  secretary 
calmly  admits  that  the  State  is  not  going 
to  act  to  protect  San  Francisco  Bay.  He 
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said  that  the  delta  has  prior  water  rights, 
but  the  bay  has  none. 

Such  a  statement  displays  total  igno- 
rance of  the  workings  of  an  estuarlne  eco- 
system and  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Governor's  pledge  "to  encourage  preser- 
vation, enhancement,  and  development 
of  important  coastal  and  estuarlne 
areas." 

I  would  challenge  the  Governor  and 
Mr.  Livermore  to  guarantee  the  preser- 
vation of  the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta 
Estuary  by  not  shipping  one  drop  of 
northern  California  water  to  the  south 
and  by  halting  the  California  water  proj- 
ect until  it  can  be  completely  reevaluated. 

The  Governor  should  agree  to  this  or 
repudiate  his  pledge  to  the  people  of 
California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  at  this  time  in- 
sert a  copy  of  the  Governor's  press  re- 
lease of  July  31,  1970,  and  a  copy  of  an 
Oakland  Tribune  story  of  August  7,  1970, 
regarding  Mr.  Llvermore's  appearance 
before  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Commission. 

The  press  release  and  news  clipping 
follow: 

PaXSS    RXLKASE 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  today  announced 
a  far-reaching  seven-point  policy  to  develop 
the  state's  recreational  facilities  while  aimiU- 
taneously  preserving  its  natural  scenic  land- 
scape and  Its  cultural,  historical  and  ar- 
chaeological values. 

"This  action  constitutes  a  pledge  to  the 
people  of  California  that  the  state  wiU  im- 
prove and  protect  the  quality  of  life  for  fu- 
ture generations  through  the  enhancement 
and  protection  of  our  environment,"  the  gov- 
ernor said. 

"It  also  pledges  that  our  dtiaens  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  full  use  of  the  rec- 
reational opportxuLlties  offered  by  oiu-  moun- 
tains, shorelines,  deserts  and  valleys." 

The  policy,  which  will  guide  both  private 
and  public  plans  and  actions  for  the  years 
ahead,  calls  for: 

(1)  The  resources  of  the  state  will  be  em- 
ployed to  stimulate  the  active,  progressive 
and  coordinated  participation  of  appropriate 
federal  and  local  government  agencies  and  of 
the  private  sector  in  providing  areas,  facili- 
ties and  services  to  meet  present  and  future 
recreation  needs  and  deflciencies.  The  state 
will  cooperate  in  identifying  deficiencies  and 
will  assist  in  alleviating  those  deficiencies  ac- 
cording to  a  system  of  priorities. 

(2)  Recreational  use  of  lands  currently  In 
public  ownership  will  be  encouraged.  The 
people  of  California,  acting  throtigh  their 
elected  representatives,  will  seek  use  of  suit- 
able lands  currently  held  by  all  government 
agencies.  Highest  priority  will  be  given  to 
seeking  prime  access  to  beach  and  coastal 
lands  near  urban  areas. 

(3)  Local  goverrunent  entities  most  close- 
ly related  to  the  recreation  resources  and  to 
the  sources  of  recreation  demand  will  be  en- 
couraged to  provide  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

(4)  The  private  sector  will  be  encouraged 
to  develop  and  operate  appropriate  recrea- 
tion resources  and  recreational  opportunities 
on  both  public  and  private  lands,  while  giv- 
ing full  consideration  to  the  quality  of  the 
environment. 

(5)  All  state  public  development  and  pub- 
lic works  programs  will  be  conducted  In  such 
a  way  as  to  preserve,  and  wherever  possible 
to  enhance,  environmental  quality  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  people. 

(6)  The  state  will  encourage  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  VTlthln  the  private  sec- 
tor the  utilization  of  natursJ.  historical  and 
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arcbeologlcal  values  for  outdoor  educaUonal 
Interpretation  so  that  the  citizens  of  this 
state  may  be  able  to  more  adequately  enjoy, 
appreciate  and  understand  the  ecology  of 
this  state. 

(7)  The  state  recognizes  the  Paclflc  Ocean 
and  Its  estuaries  as  a  resource  that  has  here- 
tofore not  been  thoroughly  understood  and 
therefore  not  fully  utilized  for  Its  total  mul- 
tiple purposes.  Including  underwater  recrea- 
tional opportunlUes.  Working  with  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  state  will  encourage  pres- 
ervation, enhancement  and  development  of 
these  important  coastal  and  estuarlne  areas. 

Two  Vnsws  ON  Canal  bt  Expebt 
(By  Fred  Oarretson) 

State  Resources  Secretary  Norman  Liver- 
more told  the  Bay  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Commission  yesterday  that  water 
exports  to  Southern  California  would  be 
reduced  in  future  drought  years  in  order 
to  protect  the  environment  of  San  Bran- 
clsco  Bay  and  the  Delta. 

But  later.  In  a  press  conference  outside 
the  BCDC  meeting  room,  Livermore  reversed 
himself  and  said  only  the  Sacraunento-San 
Joaquin  Delta — but  not  San  Francisco  Bay — 
would  be  protected  by  special  water  releases. 

The  question  was  raised  by  BCDC  Chair- 
man Melvin  Lane  at  the  commission*  final 
public  hearing  before  talcing  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  the  commission  should  op- 
pose construction  of  the  controversial  Delta 
Peripheral  Canal. 

In  his  prepared  text,  Livermore  said  that 
In  a  future  drought  the  customers  of  the 
State  Water  Project  and  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  "will  be  required  to  take 
the  deficiency"  because  the  Delta  has  "prior 
rights"  to  fresh  water  supplies  flowing  In- 
to the  Delta. 

Livermore  told  the  commission  that  In 
drought  years  the  agencies  which  buy  wa- 
ter from  the  Department  of  Water  Resources 
and  the  Reclamation  Bureau  "would  have 
to  go  on  paying  for  water  they  weren't 
receiving." 

Lane  attempted  to  pin  down  Livermore 
about  protection  of  the  Bay's  environment 
and  Livermore  replied,  "The  Bay  and  the 
Delta  have  prior  rights"  to  the  water.  Lane 
then  dropped  his  questioning. 

But  at  the  press  conference  Liver- 
more was  asked  about  bis  statement  that 
the  Bay  has  prior  water  rights  in  view  of 
statements  by  the  State  Water  Resources 
Control  Board  that  the  Delta  Is  entitled 
to  such  water  releases,  but  not  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Livermore  replied,  "That  statement  (fcy 
the  Water  Resources  Control  Board)  Is  cor- 
rect. I  was  referring  to  the  Delta  with  a  capi- 
tal D,  and  to  the  bay  with  a  lower  case  b." 

In  his  talk  to  the  commission.  Livermore 
said  that  Northern  CaUfomla  Is  re^wnsl- 
ble  for  diverting  much  of  the  water  that 
used  to  flow  Into  the  Delta,  particularly 
diversions  caiised  by  farm  development  In 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Even  when  all  agricultural  uses  are  de- 
ducted from  the  total,  Livermore  said,  only 
two  million  acre  feet  of  water  will  be  exported 
to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
ern California  while  the  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District  and  the  San  Francisco  Hetch 
Hetchy  system  will  be  diverting  1.5  million 
acre  feet  of  water. 

He  noted  that  a  large  part  of  the  Bay 
Area  population  gets  its  water  "from  dese- 
crated Hetch  Hetchy  Valley."  a  twin  to 
Tosemlte  Valley. 

"It  therefore  appears  to  me  to  be  tm- 
seemly,  to  say  the  least,  for  San  Francisco 
Bay  residents  to  criticize  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  for  doing  the  same  thing  we  north- 
erners are  doing.  Let  him  who  is  without 
guilt  cast  the  flrst  stone  I"  he  said. 
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EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   aCASSACHTTSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  recent  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  I  think  this  column  which 
recently  appeared  in  a  newq?aper  in  my 
difitrict  is  of  particular  Interest  to  all 
of  us.  The  Sentinel  column,  by  "Elwood," 
was  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Kay  Nowak,  who 
thought  it  would  be  an  inspiration  for 
those  who  read  it  in  the  Record. 

Because  I  agree  that  this  is  an  espe- 
cially meaningful  piece.  I  am  now  sub- 
mitting it  in  full  for  reproduction  in  the 
Rkcoro: 

Equal  Rights  Amxndbcent 

In  this  time  of  jweoccupatlon  with  sex  and 
nudity  under  the  guise  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, an  "Open  Letter  to  Man",  as  It  Is 
called  and  written  In  simple  terms  to  de- 
scribe the  Image  of  womanhood,  Is  creating 
a  lot  of  Interest  throughout  the  country. 
Many  radio  personalities  have  read  It  re- 
peatedly on  their  radio  programs.  News- 
papers and  magazines,  both  religious  and 
secular,  are  reprinting  it.  And  private  dtt- 
zens  are  copying  it  for  distribution  to  their 
friends. 

This  Is  what  "Open  Letter  to  Man"  says: 

"I  am  a  Woman. 

"I  am  your  wife,  your  sweetheart,  your 
mother,  your  daughter,  your  slater  .  .  .  your 
friend. 

"I  need  your  help. 

"I  was  created  to  give  to  the  world  gentle- 
ness, understanding,  serenity,  beauty  and 
love.  I  am  flndlng  it  increasingly  dUBcxilt  to 
fulfill  my  purpose. 

"Many  people  In  advertising,  motion  plc- 
t\ires,  television  and  radio  have  ignored  my 
inner  qtiallUes  and  have  repeatedly  used  me 
only  as  a  symbol  of 

"SEX 

"This  humlUates  me;  It  destroys  my  dig- 
nity; It  prevents  me  from  being  what  you 
want  me  to  be — an  example  of — 

"Beauty,  Inspiration  and  love — 

"Love  for  my  children,  love  for  my  hus- 
band, love  of  my  God  and  country. 

"I  need  your  help  to  restore  me  to  my 
true  position  ...  to  allow  me  to  fulflU  the 
purpose  for  which  I  was  created. 

"I  know  you  will  find  a  way." 

This  letter  was  written  about  ten  years 
ago  by  songwriter  Sy  Miller  and  his  wife,  the 
former  actress,  Jill  Jackson.  But  it  wasn't 
until  "Open  Letter  to  Man"  was  discovered 
shortly  over  a  year  ago  by  the  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Caffrey  of  the  MaryknoU  Fathers  that  It  re- 
ceived widespread  circulation. 

Father  Caffrey  was  so  Impressed  with  the 
letter  that  he  got  the  Millers'  permission  to 
reproduce  It.  From  that  new  beginning.  It 
has  developed  Its  own  quiet  "underground 
movement"  protesting  the  degradation  of 
women  as  mere  sex  objects.  Many  prominent 
businessmen  and  entertainment  personali- 
ties have  assisted  Father  Caffrey  in  his  ef- 
forts to  help  restore  woman's  proper  image 
of  love,  beauty  and  dignity  In  our  contempo- 
rary society. 

R.  D.  Funk,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Santa 
Monica  (California)  Evening  Outlook  was 
among  the  flrst  to  tell  the  stcwry  of  the 
MlUers',  Father  Caffrey  and  "Open  Letter  to 
Man"  In  his  coluam.  Since  then  the  "Open 
Letter"  has  been  reproduced  and  circulated 
widely  In  the  U.S.,  In  some  foreign  coun- 
tries and  Is  on  Its  way  to  expanding  Its  mes- 
sage of  common  decency  throughout  the 
world. 
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"Open  Letter  to  Man"  Is  a  simple,  power- 
ful message  challenging  today's  animalistic, 
sex-oriented  Image  of  vromanhood.  It's  dUB- 
cult  today  for  a  girl  or  young  woman  to 
beUeve  anyone  really  cans  about  morality, 
femininity  and  virtue  In  our  society.  But 
the  challenge  is  simply  stated  for  all  to 
meet,  "I  know  you  wlU  And  a  way."  My 
question  to  this  Is  can  we?  Or  Is  It  now  too 
latel 

As  ever. 

El  WOOD. 


ADAPT— A  SUCCESSFUL  EDUCA- 
■nONAL  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROB- 
LEM OF  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  KXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  project  proposal  for  ADAPT,  action 
for  drug  abuse  prevention  training — a 
program  to  combat  drug  abuse  which 
has  been  accepted  as  part  of  the  school 
curriculum  by  the  Arlington  School  Dis- 
trict in  Dutchess  County. 

The  ADAPT  program  was  conceived  by 
the  parents  of  seven  children,  Raphael 
and  Frances  Mark,  as  an  outgrowth  of 
radio  programs  they  were  doing  in  local 
schools  in  Dutchess  Coimty,  N.Y.  Rap- 
hael Mark  is  employed  as  director  of  spe- 
cial events  for  radio  station  WEOK  in 
Poughkeepsle. 

In  doing  varied  studies  in  school  pro- 
grams 5  years  ago,  the  Marks  began  to 
take  note  of  the  beginnings  of  drug 
abuses  starting  at  a  very  early  age. 
Problems  dealing  with  glue  snMng, 
paint  remover  snifiBng,  detergents,  and 
other  commodities  not  really  classified  as 
drugs  per  se,  but  nevertheless  easily 
available  to  yoimger  children.  Indica- 
tions were  that  these  seemingly  harmless 
and  easily  acquired  abuses  would  lead  to 
more  dangerous  and  hazardous  abuses 
as  the  children  grew  older.  The  general 
educational  community  and  the  parent 
community  at  that  time  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  excesses  the  Marks 
were  describing  were  in  fact  becoming  a 
problem  within  the  schools.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  Implement  parent  education 
programs  flrst  to  make  the  adults  aware 
of  the  existence  of  these  problems  in  or- 
der that  an  educational  program  for  the 
young  could  be  effective. 

The  principle  feature  of  ADAPT  is  the 
education  of  the  young,  their  parents  and 
the<r  teachers  simultaneously  and  In 
small  groups.  It  uses  an  effective  tech- 
nique of  entertainment,  supported  by 
expertise  in  the  fleld  of  drug  abuse  fur- 
nished by  a  team  of  experts  who  serve 
on  an  informal  panel. 

ADAPT  teaches  this  technique  to  oth- 
ers as  well  as  providing  teams  of  speak- 
ers and  teams  of  organizers  to  gather  an 
audience  for  the  teams  of  speakers. 
ADAPT  has  one  concept — the  concept 
that  education  ultimately  will  become 
one  of  the  strongest  weapons  in  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse.  ADAPT  does  not 
feel  that  it  is  or  has  all  the  answers,  but 
the  response  to  the  ADAPT  method  has 
proved  that  education  can  be  entertain- 
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ing  as  well  as  meaningful.  On  an  adult 
level,  ADAPT  works  with  PTA's.  civic 
groups,  or  any  Interested  group  wishing 
to  learn  the  technique  of  informing  oth- 
ers ou  drug  abuse. 

In  addition,  ADAFTs  team  of  speak- 
ers which  includes  a  medical  doctor, 
psychiatrist,  psychologist,  ex-addict,  law 
enforcement  ofBcial,  and  often  an  at- 
torney— and  by  the  way,  these  people 
appear  as  a  team  together  and  are  head- 
ed by  a  team  leader — will  present  a 
knowledgeable  and  helpful  program  free 
to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  groups, 
as  well  as  attonpt  to  organize  their  au- 
dience and  give  them  direction  for  local 
small  discussions.  Out  of  these  programs 
and  this  research  grew  the  specific  part 
of  the  program  which  has  been  included 
as  part  of  the  general  curriculum  for  the 
Arlington  School  District  in  Dutchess 
County.  It  will  be  implemented  this  fall 
smd  hM  been  partially  funded  by  the 
New  York  State  Education  Commission. 
The  specific  research  and  the  basis  for 
the  ultimate  implementation  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educational 
phases  of  the  ADAPT  program  follows: 

Action  won  Drug  Abusk  Prkvention  Traim- 
INO  (ADAPT) — A  Prxumikary  Project 
Proposal 

description 

Purpose.  Inform  and  educate  children,  par- 
ents, teachers  In  the  problems  of  drug  use 
and  abuse. 

Goals.  Education  of  non-users  so  that  they 
do  not  become  experimenters  or  users. 

Train  children,  youth  and  adults  to  cope 
with  their  tension  problems  through  de- 
sirable and  acceptable  means  other  than 
drugM 

Seek  new  ways  of  "turning  on"  our  young- 
sters. 

Educate  our  children  and  youth  for  intel- 
ligent decisionmaking. 

Achieve  the  "we"  approach:  Interaction  be- 
tween and  among  parents,  children  and 
teachers. 

Participanta.  Over  the  past  several  months 
the  following  Individuals  (by  title  and/or 
name)  and  organizations  have  been  involved 
in  the  planning,  staffing,  administering  and 
evaluating  phases  of  the  experimental  proj- 
ect. Budgeting,  additional  staffing,  further 
evaluation,  and  reporting  will  be  imple- 
mented if  the  project  Is  approved. 

Dutchess  County  Medical  Association's 
Narcotic  Council,  Dr.  Vincent  Beltranl. 
Chairman.  (Dr.  Beltranl  Is  also  a  member  of 
Arlington  Central  School  District  Board  of 
Education.) 

The  aforementioned  Council's  Drug  Edu- 
cation Committee.  Dr.  Eleanor  Peck,  chair- 
man, and  including  Dr.  Stephan  Rhelngold 
iM.D):  Dennis  Pearl  (Arlington  Central 
School  District  psychologist):  Ralph  Mark 
(Raphael)  (WEOK  AM-FM  and  Csblevlslon 
Programming  Director  who  was  prime  orig- 
inator of  this  "approach") :  and  Jeffrey  S. 
Graham  (lawyer). 

Town  of  Poughkeepsle  Narcotic  Guidance 
Council.  Dr.  Ann  Buckholz  (Ph.  D.)  Chair- 
man, and  includes  Mr.  Pearl  (previously 
mentioned) :  Paul  Lac«y  (guidance  counselor, 
Arlington  Senior  High  School) :  Attorney 
Herbert  Wallace;  Dr.  Arthur  Robbins  (MO.) ; 
and  Rev.  Benjamin  tieFevre  (also  a  member 
of  the  Arlington  Central  School  District 
Board  of  Education) . 

Representatives  from  Town  of  Wapplngers 
and  City  of  Poughkeepsle  Narcotic  Guidance 
Councils  have  also  been  Involved  in  the  plan- 
ning stages,  to  Include  their  Councils'  par- 
ticipation and  to  afford  coordination  with 
Wapplngers  Central  School  and  Poughkeep^e 
City  School. 
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Adult  Continuing  Education  Directors 
from  Wapplngers,  Poughkeepsle  and  Arling- 
ton Schools  have  also  been  Involved  In  the 
planning  stages  In  order  to  coordinate  the 
adult  education  aspects  of  the  project,  meet- 
ing with  the  three  Town  Narcotic  Guidance 
Councils. 

Parents,  teachers  and  students  in  the 
TltusvlUe  Elementary  School,  Arlington  Cen- 
tral School  District,  have  been  involved  in 
the  process  as  described  in  following  sections. 

Representatives  of  the  parents  (two  PTA 
officers)  and  the  teachers  (librarian,  6th  and 
6th  grade  teachers)  were  Involved  in  the 
evaluation  sessions.  Also  Involved  In  the 
evaluation  process  were  Rev.  LeFevre,  Dr. 
Beltranl,  Ralph  Mark,  Principal  Joseph 
Kearney,  Curriculum  Director  Miss  Margaret 
Mary  Walsh.  Mr.  Pearl,  Mrs.  Grace  Donahue 
(Assistant  Principal) ,  and  Lawrence  A.  FalUs 
(District  Director  of  Federal  Programs) . 

All  of  those  In  the  evaluation  process 
have  observed  and /or  participated  In  the 
sessions  and  most  have  been  Involved  In  the 
various  development  stages. 

A  total  of  350  children  in  grades  4,  5  and 
6,  140  parents  (both  fathers  and  mothers) 
and  14  classroom  teachers  were  Involved  In 
the  sessions  (both  large  and  small  groups) 
as  described  in  the  following  sections. 

Introduction.  There  is  no  drug  problem 
in  Dutchess  County.  In  fact,  there  Is  no 
drug  problem  anywhere  in  the  country.  If 
you  start  from  that  premise,  you  are  start- 
ing from  the  premise  of  ADAPT.  ADAPT  Is 
an  educational  technique  or  approach  that 
hopes  to  see  Itself  go  out  of  business.  It 
is  used  m  conjunction  with  existing  pro- 
grams because  It  is  supplementary  rather 
than  Initiative.  ADAPT  sells  no  theories.  It 
deals  only  In  facts.  The  fact  Is  that  ABUSE 
Is  the  problem  and  It  has  become  a  house- 
hold word. 

The  community  of  the  schotrf  and  the 
community  of  the  home  seem  to  run  In  sep- 
arate paths.  It  has  been  shown  In  studies 
that  many  parents  want  the  schools  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  that  really  should 
be  theirs.  It  Is  only  a  natural  course  of  events 
that  the  problems  of  abuse,  whether  they  be 
drug  oriented  or  environment  oriented, 
should   fall  Into  this  category. 

ADAPT  Is  an  educational  program  that 
attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  home 
and  school  with  a  course  of  Instruction 
that  Is  focused  on  the  young  and  old  .  .  . 
children  and  their  parents  ...  at  the  same 
time.  By  using  the  common  denominator  of 
ABUSE,  the  program  bridges  this  gap. 

Described  here  is  a  specific  program  de- 
veloped In  terms  of  drug  abuse. 

Rationale.  The  program  Is  based  on  the 
theory  that  ABUSE  and  specifically  dn;g 
abvtse  is  something  that  Is  not  acceptable 
as  an  answer  to  problems  and  pressures  by 
most  families.  Most  people  consider  them- 
selves average  and  the  average  attitude  of 
these  people  Is  that,  "Other  families  and 
other  people's  children  are  Involved  in  wrong- 
doing and  abuses,  but  not  mine!" 

Information  learned  through  the  types  of 
youngsters  calling  YELL  (a  county-wide  tele- 
phone answering  and  counseling  service  un- 
der the  auspicies  of  the  Dutchess  County 
Medical  Association  and  based  at  Vassar 
Hospital).  30%  of  the  calls  are  perent-chlld 
problems,  30%  are  boy-girl  problems  (but 
not  sex) ,  16%  are  from  youngsters  who  "need 
someone  to  talk  to,"  another  15%  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  problems  Including  attempted 
suicide,  but  only  10%  are  related  to  drug 
problems. 

This  ADAPT  approach  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem Is  designed  to  reach  those  90%  of  the 
youngsters  who  have  not  yet  exp>erlmented 
with  drugs  as  a  means  to  solving  their  ten- 
sion problems. 

In  the  area  of  drugs,  we  have  found  that 
while  people  are  attentive,  shocked  and  often 
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willing  to  participate  In  discussions  on  drugs, 
the  facts  will  never  leave  the  room  In  which 
an  ordinary  discussion  Is  held.  People  who 
attend  these  discussions  often  feel  that  they 
are  quite  knowledgeable  on  the  subject  and 
are  Interested  In  Increasing  their  expertise 
perhaps,  but  not  In  learning  anjrthlng:  By 
combining  youngsters,  parents,  and  teachers, 
a  genuine  learning  experience  is  entered  into 
which  results  In  continued  discussion  In  the 
home  and  In  the  classroom.  The  total  learn- 
ing process  la  stimulated.  A  real  awareness 
that  drug  abuse  could  strike  their  home 
results. 

The  thought  behind  this  approach  Is  cen- 
tered In  drawing  an  Imaginary  line  through 
an  age  group.  On  one  side  are  the  older 
youngsters  who  may  be  experimenting  with 
drugs  or  other  abuse  and  who  must  be 
reached  on  a  different  level  and  In  a  different 
way.  On  the  other  side  are  youngsters  who 
will  experiment  perhaps,  but  who  are  armed 
with  no  knowledge  of  any  significance  be- 
cause there  Is  no  one  to  arm  them  with  this 
knowledge.  The  parent  community  has  taken 
great  pains  to  warn  Its  yoimgsters  of  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  In  hot  stoves,  poison  and  other 
obvious  perils  but  drugs  are  a  rather  nebu- 
lous area  because  most  parents  do  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  subject.  This  Is  often 
based  on  the  fact  that  parents  are  on  some 
sort  of  drug  .  .  .  from  diet  pills  to  pep  pills 
and  tranquilizers  .  .  .  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  for  health  reasons.  The 
confusion  of  the  anti-drug  campaign  has 
promoted  an  attitude  In  many  parents  of 
confusion  as  to  what  to  tell  their  youngsters 
since  the  young  see  their  own  families  tak- 
ing pills  all  the  time. 

ADAPT  takes  no  position  against  pills  in 
any  form  or  In  the  legalization  or  theories 
of  what  should  be  done  in  areas  of  drug 
abuse.  ADAPT  says  that  abuse  Is  dangerous 
and  abuse  must  be  corrected  through  con- 
tinuing education  and  an  open  mind. 

It  Is  hoped  that  through  continuation  of 
this  ADAPT  program,  youngsters  who  might 
be  offered  a  pill  or  other  stimulant  or  de- 
pressant win  think  twice  before  accepting  It 
based  on  facts  learned  through  the  large 
and  small  group  seminars.  At  least  young- 
sters will  be  made  aware  of  the  consequences 
they  can  suffer  If  they  do  take  a  pill.  By 
approaching  children  at  an  early  age,  in  the 
Intermediate  grades  (grades  4,  5,  and  6)  and 
by  providing  them  with  a  method  for  easy 
discussion  with  their  parents  who  will  also 
accept  the  abuse  rationale,  hopefully,  future 
generations  of  youth  will  not  be  subject  to 
drug  abuse  problems. 

Process.  Described  here  are  the  first  steps 
In  the  development  of  a  model.  This  model  or 
package  eventually  will  Include  video-tapes, 
reference  lists,  resource  center  materials 
(software  and  printed  material)  for  use  by 
teachers  and  parents,  and  with  children. 

ADAPT  thus  far  has  been  designed  for 
children  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
level.  A  refresher  meeting  is  conducted  for 
those  In  seventh  grade  after  they  have  spent 
the  summer  away  from  school.  So  that  the 
facts  are  not  dissipated,  the  same  procedure 
Is  used  with  seventh  grade  students.  There 
are  a  number  of  variants  of  the  procedure, 
and  each  Instructor,  or  team  leader  as  he  will 
be  called,  can  adapt  the  procedure  to  his  own 
particular  style.  Hence,  the  name  ADAPT. 
It  Is  a  program  that  Is  used  as  an  aid  in 
teaching.  The  ADAPT  program  Is  not  an  end 
in  Itself,  but  rather  a  means  to  an  end.  To 
be  totally  effective.  It  must  be  carried 
through  by  trained,  certified  school  teachers. 

CLIMATE 

To  be  most  effective,  the  seminars  are  con- 
ducted In  as  Informal  an  atmosphere  as  can 
be  obtained.  But  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  entire  program  Is  completely  structured 
without  appearing  to  be  so.  Plainly,  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program  Is  Its  apparent  informal- 
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Ity.  The  success  of  any  Informal  approach  Is 
discipline  and  the  Informality  must  appear 
to  be  present  to  the  youngsters  and  other 
people  in  the  room.  The  Team  must  be  aware 
of  what  they  are  doing  every  minute  of  the 
time,  similar  to  the  cast  of  a  play.  In  order 
to  make  the  proper  points  when  they  can  be 
made,  the  team  leader  must  be  able  to  seize 
the  opportunity  when  It  arises,  rather  than 
forcing  .in  Issue. 

SUBJTCT   MATTER 

It  Is  Important  to  cover  the  subject  matter 
and  the  means  of  presentation  together  as 
one  Item.  For  purposes  of  this  explanation, 
we  will  use  as  an  example  the  course  that 
was  recently  delivered  at  the  Tltusvllle  Ele- 
mentary School  m  the  Arlington  School  Dis- 
trict In  Dutchess  County.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  types  of  youngsters  and  their  families 
would  not  be  relevant  to  this  presentation, 
but  can  be  furnished  upon  request.  The 
course  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Orien- 
tation; (2)  seminar;  (3)  review;  (4)  foUowup. 
Orientation 
Children  and  parents  are  Invited  to  attend 
a  regular  In-school  assembly  program.  The 
team  leader  should  be  someone  known  to 
those  who  are  assembled.  This  means  a  local 
official  or  personality  who  works  with  youth. 
In  this  case,  a  local  radio  figure.  The  program 
Is  no  more  than  fifty  minutes  In  length  and 
In  a  very  perfunctory  fashion  outlines  what 
Is  planned. 

Slides  or  other  visual  aids  can  be  used,  but 
only  to  supplement,  never  as  the  entire  pro- 
gram. Tlie  lights  In  the  room  must  be  on  and 
the  entire  program  Is  on  an  Informal  basis. 
Yoimgsters,  their  parents  and  their  teachers 
are  urged  to  Interrupt  whenever  feelings 
move  them.  During  this  orientation  period, 
the  subject  matter  Is  the  general  area  of 
ABUSE.  It  Is  fast  delivery  designed  to  hold 
the  attention  of  those  gathered  and  Involves 
outright  show  business  techniques.  The 
orientation  period  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant aspects,  as  It  Is  the  Information 
gained  here  which  Is  brought  home  by  the 
youngsters  whose  parents  were  not  In  at- 
tendance and  which  determines  some  of  the 
success  of  the  program. 

ADAPT,  for  its  full  Impact,  should  have 
the  parents  and  the  children  listening  to 
the  same  things  at  the  same  time.  It  could 
develop  an  area  where  these  young  people 
can  form  a  basis  of  discussion  with  their 
parents  or  guardians  that  will  be  carried 
home  and  will  be  the  Impetus  for  the  parent 
to  come  to  the  next  meeting.  It  must  also 
be  the  Impetus  for  the  teacher  to  continue 
a  program  In  her  classroom  along  with  her 
other  curriculum.  Therefore,  this  first  meet- 
ing Is  of  utmost  value  to  the  program  and 
must  In  a  short  time  delineate  what  Is  to 
follow  without  making  It  a  bore  and  assur- 
edly making  It  seem  different. 

The  audience  Is  told  about  abuse  and  how 
we  win  be  discussing  this  In  future  sessions 
with  smaller  groups.  The  audience  Is  told 
that  there  will  be  a  team  of  knowledgeable 
people  at  futiire  sessions  and  who  these 
people  will  be.  not  necessarily  their  names 
but  their  positions  (ex-addlct,  doctor,  law- 
yer, etc.).  In  the  general  discussion,  some 
pills  are  shown  on  the  screen  and  the  au- 
dience Is  asked  to  Identify  some  if  they  can. 
The  emphasis  is  made  that  these  programs 
will  be  devoted  to  ABUSE  and  that  drug 
abuse  Is  just  one  of  the  many  abuses 
throughout  our  world  today.  The  youngsters 
are  asked  to  define  In  their  own  terms  the 
expression  abuse.  This  can  lead  to  a  discus- 
sion even  with  so  large  a  group.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  questions  be  fielded  In  a 
specific  fashion.  (Thla  technique  has  rele- 
vance later  on.) 

A  microphone  should  never  be  used.  If  the 
speaker  needs  a  mike  to  be  heard,  he  should 
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not  be  the  lead  speaker.  Second,  It  la  neces- 
sary to  come  as  close  to  the  youngsters  ask- 
ing the  questions  as  possible  In  the  large 
room.  This  means  traveling  about  the  room 
and  when  you  hear  the  question.  It  must  be 
repeated  for  aU  to  hear.  Answers  must  be 
swift  and  uncomplicated.  As  many  questions 
as  possible  should  be  fielded  in  this  exact 
manner.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  state- 
ment previously  made  that  this  must  look 
like  an  Informal,  extemporaneous  activity. 
Every  move  has  a  purpose.  The  program  must 
conclude  at  exactly  the  fifty  minute  period 
and  the  up-comlng  programs  must  be  ex- 
plained during  that  time.  It  must  be  stated 
clearly  that  the  team  will  be  returning  to 
the  school  In  the  near  future  and  the  dates 
must  be  set  at  once  so  that  the  assembled 
group  has  a  clear  Idea  of  when  and  who  will 
return.  How  the  programs  will  run  should 
also  be  clearly  outlined,  but  briefly  and 
tersely.  There  are  many  questions  that  will 
be  asked  as  the  students  and  parents  leave. 
These  should  be  left  unanswered  with  the 
promise  that  they  will  be  covered  in  the  next 
sessions. 

This  Is  Important.  Should  parents  remain 
behind  to  ask  about  the  program,  time  must 
be  allowed  for  this  type  of  answer  session. 
No  questions  should  be  fielded  as  to  specific 
Information  excspt  about  the  concept  of  the 
program  because  the  more  parents  talk  to 
each  other  about  It,  the  larger  the  audience 
wUl  be  in  the  smaller  groups. 

Orientation  session  ends. 

Seminar 

This  takes  place  either  In  a  classroom  or 
cafetorlvun.  Ideally,  the  seating  should  Ije 
Informal.  This  can  be  accomplished  In  a 
classroom  by  removing  the  desks  and  leaving 
the  chairs  In  a  semicircle  rather  than  In  the 
standard  arrangement.  The  parents  and 
teachers  should  be  grouped  around  the  back 
of  the  students.  There  should  be  a  facility 
for  showing  slides  and  there  should  be  a 
blackboard.  Posters  and  literature,  as  well 
as  a  brief  description  of  what  has  been 
covered  during  the  orientation  discussion, 
shovdd  be  made  available  for  youngsters  to 
take  home.  Naturally,  due  to  the  Informal- 
ity of  the  program.  It  Is  not  always  possible 
to  outline  all  the  matters  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed. In  the  room  it  is  extremely  helpful 
to  the  Informal  atmosphere  If  soft  drinks 
or  milk  are  available  for  the  youngsters  and 
coffee  for  the  adults.  In  the  front  of  the 
group  is  the  Team  Leader  and  nearby  the  ex- 
addlct.  Others  are  scattered  throughout  the 
audience  and  may  not  si>eak  at  all  during  the 
Seminar.  They  will  answer  questions  only  as 
they  are  asked  and  only  answer  them  at  the 
request  of  the  Team  Leader. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  Seminar  remain 
just  that  and  that  the  speaking  part  be  short. 
Informal  and,  in  a  large  part.  Involve  the 
audience.  Youngsters  are  again  asked  to 
Identify  different  pills  that  are  shown  on 
the  screen.  They  are  asked  to  define  ABUSE 
and  the  replies  are  all  asked  for  in  a  spon- 
taneous manner  so  that  there  is  noise  in  the 
room  and  the  youngsters  are  really  partici- 
pating In  the  program.  This  is  done  only  at 
the  outset  In  order  to  set  the  tone  for  the 
dlsctisslons  and  the  Seminar.  Gradvially  the 
focus  .  .  .  namely  ABUSE  .  .  .  and  In  this 
case  pill  abuse  ...  is  brought  to  the  surface. 
As  much  as  possible,  youngsters  are  encour- 
aged to  Interrupt  and  the  questions  they  ask 
are  fielded  by  the  person  on  the  Team  who  has 
the  expertise  In  that  area.  A  summary  period 
Is  left  available  during  which  the  Leader 
sxims  up  the  fact  that  youngsters  should  not 
eat  or  swallow  anything  that  looks  like  a 
pill  unless  he  has  been  given  It  by  his  doc- 
tor, the  school  nurse,  his  mother  or  father 
or  guardian.  In  general  this  is  the  method  of 
the  Seminar. 
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Review 


Here  we  leave  the  classroom  discipline  and 
retire  with  teachers  and  Interested  peraone 
Who  have  attended  to  an  informal  aetttng 
again. 

What  did  toe  accompHth  and  what  are  the 
problemsT 

This  review  is  an  important  part  o(  the 
total  program  because  the  program  should 
be  exceedingly  fiexlble.  There  should  be  no 
secrets  and  no  holds  barred.  In  the  very 
analysis  of  the  program  comes  education  that 
pertains  to  Its  continuing  effect. 

During  the  review,  new  Ideas  are  con- 
sidered, new  methods  of  presentation  dis- 
cussed and  continued  discussion  of  abuses 
undertaken.  Review  Is  the  starting  point  for 
an  adult-parent  program  which  is  part  of 
the  ADAPT  plan.  Nucleus  of  the  Review  pro- 
gram will  be  the  stimulating  force  behind 
discussions  In  the  mature  sessions.  While  the 
content  of  the  sessions  may  differ,  the  same 
general  outline  can  be  followed  with  mature 
groups. 

Adults  are  recruited  to  be  "trained"  as 
team  discussion  leaders  for  carrying  on  the 
adult  continuing  education  portion  of  the 
ADAPT  Plan. 

Follow-vp 
In  conjunction  with  existing  programs  in 
the  school  curriculum,  the  original  young- 
sters who  were  Involved  In  fourth  grade  semi- 
nars are  contacted  and  a  class  Is  held  to  see 
where  they  have  arrived  over  the  year.  They 
are  followed  as  a  group  until  the  seventh 
grade  after  which  the  existing  discipline 
takes  over. 
This,  then,  Is  the  essence  of  the  program. 
Progress  to  Date.  Parents  and  teachers  in 
the  try-out  school  (TltusvlUe  Eaementary 
School,  Arlington  Central  School  District) 
have  exhibited  tremendous  enthusiasm  for 
this  program.  The  140  parents  have  re- 
ponded  informally  to  many  of  the  "partici- 
pants" staff  at  TltxisvlUe  School,  and  have 
"spread  the  word"  to  the  extent  that  par- 
ents of  children  In  other  Arlington  Elemen- 
tary Schools  as  well  as  parents  of  Junior  high 
school  students,  are  asking  to  have  the  pro- 
gram adapted  to  their  schools. 

Time-table.  The  adult  continuing  educa- 
tion phase  of  the  Plan  is  being  developed 
over  the  summer  through  the  colnblned  ef- 
forts of  the  three  Guidance  Councils  and 
the  three  Adult  Continuing  Education  Direc- 
tors. Current  planning  calls  for  the  final 
details  of  the  adult  portion  to  be  worked 
out  in  September.  October  and  November  so 
that  maximum  utilization  of  p&rent-adult 
Interest  and  Involvement  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Advilt  Program  scheduled  for 
the  month  of  January  In  all  three  school 
districts. 

Current  time-table  calls  for  the  total  plan 
to  be  Implemented  In  the  fall  of  1970  in  one 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Arlington 
Central  School  District.  By  June  of  1971 
the  fuU  ADAPT  Plan  will  have  been  effected 
and  "packaged." 

eTArmro 
To  be  truly  effective,  the  ADAPT  team 
should  have  an  ex-addict,  a  law-enforcement 
official,  and  a  team  leader  who  can  estab- 
lish Immediate  rapport  with  youngsters  and 
involve  them  at  any  age  In  a  dlsc\isslon-type 
situation  rather  than  a  traditional  class- 
room-type of  climate.  A  knowledgeable 
mother  Is  also  desirable.  The  basic  team  can 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  as  the  situa- 
tion demands. 

For  adult  continuing  education  programs 
and  teacher  In-servlce  sessions,  other  pro- 
fessionals from  the  local  community  and  the 
State  who  are  knowledgeable  In  drug  abuse 
should  be  utilized. 

Evaluation  of  the  project  requires  consid- 
erable time  trom  professionals  who  must  be 
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Involved  at  every  step  In  the  process.  Eval- 
uation tools  miist  be  found  or  devel(^;>ed. 

Audio-visual  technicians  will  be  needed  to 
video-tape  each  session  In  order  to  provide 
recovery  capabilities  lor  evaluation,  for  docu- 
mentation and  for  final  "packaging." 

All  faculties  and  video  taping  eqxiipment 
will  be  provided  by  the  ArUngton  Central 
School  District. 

BTTSCrriNO 

1  team  leader  (76  sessions  with  peo- 
ple; considerable  develc^ment 
time  Is  needed;  Involvement  sug- 
gested to  equal  one-half  time)..  910,000 
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1  ez-addlct  with  professional  en- 
dorsements (75  sessions  with  peo- 
ple; development  time  one-haU- 
tlme     Involvement) 6,000 

Consultants  at  $160  per  course  of 
three  sessions  each  plus  program 
evaluator  for  76  sessions  plus 
writing  time. 10.000 

Professionals  and  consiiltants  need- 
ed for  in-service  training  of  275 
teachers  and  150  adults  to  serve  as 
small-group  sessions  leaders  with 
adults 10,000 

Purchase     of     blank     video-tapes. 


August  14,1970 


books,  postern,  films,  slides,  and 
other  appropriate  software  to  be 
used  with  various  age-groups,  for 
take-home  and  for  the  library  re- 
source  center 6,  0(X) 

1  half-time  technician  to  video-tape 
each  session,  seminar,  sampling 
series  of  in-service  training  for 
teachers,  and  sampling  series  of 
adult  sessions  to  train  group  lead- 
ers and  carry  out  small  group 
seminars.   6,000 

Total     46.000 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughks, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  Inhabltest  eternity  yet 
makest  Thy  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of 
men  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  week 
we  open  our  minds  to  the  beauty  and 
truth  of  Thy  presence  and  to  behold  a 
vision  of  a  world  made  new  according  to 
Thy  kingdom.  . 

Refresh  aU  who  serve  Thee  m  this 
place.  Arm  them  with  Thy  spirit.  Guard 
them  in  temptation.  Protect  them  in 
peril.  Strengthen  them  in  daily  duties. 
Lift  every  endeavor  to  a  divine  vocation. 
May  they  be  good  men  and  women  in  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Renew  the  life  of  this  Nation  in  godli- 
ness, in  righteousness,  and  in  morality 
wilt  Thou  so  pervade  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  all  the  people  that  they  may  ful- 
fill the  law  of  God  and  be  equipped  with 
righteousness,  justice,  and  compassion 
to  serve  all  mankind. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  August  17,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Haeold  E.  Hughes,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russeix, 
PTCSident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  Legislative  Calendar,  under 
rule  VIII,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Friday.  August  14,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    TRANSACmON    OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NEXON  SHOULD  SUB- 
MIT GENEVA  CONVENTION  BAN- 
NING CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE  TO  SENATE  FOR  RATI- 
FICATION WITHOUT  DELAY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
45  years  ago.  the  United  States  took  the 
lead  in  drafting  the  Geneva  Convention, 
the  most  basic  and  fundamental  Inter- 
national treaty  banning  the  use  in  war 
of  all  poisonous  gases  and  biological 
methods  of  warfare. 

Today,  the  United  States  stands  al- 
most alone  among  the  powers  of  the 
world  in  failing  to  become  a  signatory  to 
this  treaty  which  we  first  proposed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  convention  was 
first  suggested  in  Geneva  at  an  interna- 
tional conference  by  the  head  of  the  US. 
delegation.  Representative  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  from  my  native  State  of  Ohio, 
vrith  the  full  support  of  President  Coo- 
lidge  and  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg. 

In  June  1925,  the  United  States  signed 
the  Geneva  Convention  but  it  was  never 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  This  was  in  large 
measure  because  the  chemical  industries 
and  especially  generals  of  the  Army 
Chemical  Service  exerted  considerable 
pressure  against  the  ratification  of  the 
convention. 

The  convention  was  not  defeated  by 
the  Senate.  It  was  never  voted  upon,  re- 
maining in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee imtil  President  Truman  with- 
drew from  the  committee  all  tmratifled 
treaties  prior  to  1941. 

Prom  then  until  now.  the  Geneva 
Convention  has  remained  in  the  White 


House  as  no  Chief  Executive  has  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
Mr.  President,  the  use  of  diemical  and 
biological  warfare  has  a  long  and  grisly 
history. 

As  long  ago  as  600  B.C..  Solon  of  Athens 
is  said  to  have  defeated  the  army  of  Kir- 
rha  by  poisoning  the  enemy's  drinking 
water.  The  Spartans  were  said  to  have 
besieged  satellite  cities  of  Athens  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War  with  burning  sulfur 
and  pitch  to  create  sulfur  dioxide,  a  gas 
about  one- fourth  as  irritating  as  chlo- 
rine. 

Diuing  the  American  Civil  War,  Con- 
federate troops  once  tried  to  delay  the 
advance  of  their  pursuers  by  leaving  be- 
hind water  holes  polluted  with  the  car- 
casses of  dead  animals.  This  according 
to  the  memoirs  of  Gen.  WilUam  Tecum- 
seh  Sherman. 

In  the  modern  sense  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare,  the  widest  use  of 
chemical  agents  took  place  in  World  War 
I.  By  the  end  of  of  the  war,  a  total  of  28 
agents  and  16  mixtures  had  been  em- 
ployed by  both  the  Allies  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  amounting  to  more  than 
124,000  tons. 

Mr.  President,  to  date  84  nations,  in- 
cluding virtually  all  the  technologically 
advanced  powers  have  ratified  the  Ge- 
neva Convention. 

On  niunerous  occasions,  the  United 
States  has  gone  on  record  in  support  of 
the  convention. 

In  1943,  President  Roosevelt  responded 
to  the  rumors  of  plans  for  German  gas 
warfare  by  stating: 

Use  of  sxich  weapons  has  been  outlawed 
by  the  general  opinion  of  dvUlzed  mankind. 
This  country  has  not  \ised  them.  I  state 
categorically  that  we  shaU  under  no  cir- 
cumstances resort  to  the  uee  of  such  weap- 
ons unless  they  are  first  used  by  our  enemies. 

In  1967,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense told  a  Senate  subcommittee: 

It  is  clearly  our  policy  not  to  initiate  the 
use  of  lethal  chemloals  or  lethal  biologlcals. 

Most  recently,  President  Nixon  last 
November  25  promised  to  send  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation. Now,  8  months  later,  the  conven- 
tion still  remains  In  the  White  House. 
Although  the  President  said  he  would 
submit  the  treaty  and  would  ask  con- 
gressional leaders  to  expedite  action. 
Mr.  Nixon  to  this  good  hour,  has  failed 
to  send  us  this  for  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  doubtiess  the  reason 
that  the  President  is  withholding  the 
Geneva  Convention  from  the  Senate  is 
because  the  United  States  is  continuing 
to  wage  environmental  warfare  in  Indo- 
china. The  fact  is  that  our  use  of  herbi- 
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cides  in  Southeast  Asia  clearly  consti- 
tutes a  war  atrocity. 

Since  1961,  100  million  pounds  of 
chemical  herbicides  have  been  sprayed 
on  5  million  acres  of  land  in  South  Viet- 
nam, an  area  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  By  the  end  of  this  year, 
more  than  23  million  gallons  will  have 
been  sprayed  in  Vietnam.  Most  of  that 
in  South  Vietnam. 

DefoUalion  operatiojis  in  Vietnam  are 
carried  out  by  squadrons  of  specially 
equipped  C-123  cargo  planes,  each  with 
tanks  capable  of  holding  a  thousand  gal- 
lons of  herbicides.  The  oflBcial  code  name 
for  the  program  is  Operation  Hades  but 
a  more  friendly  code  name.  Operation 
Ranch  Hand  is  used.  Operation  Hades 
is  a  better  name. 

Mr.  President,  although  recently,  the 
E)efense  Department  harmed  the  use  of 
its  primary  defoliant,  "orange."  Penta- 
gon is  continuing  to  use  the  white  and 
blue  herbicides  which  cause  crop  damage 
and  often  irreversible  disruptions  of  the 
natural  ecology  of  Vietnam.  We  are  de- 
stroying the  environment  and  extin- 
guishing the  plant  life  of  the  area  which 
we  claim  we  are  trying  to  save. 

Most  appalling,  and  often  lost  amid 
our  growing  statistics  of  war  dead  and 
wounded  and  those  of  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  is  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  a  million  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians— women,  children,  and  old  men — 
have  been  killed  or  maimed  for  life  by 
our  napalm  bombing,  and  owe  use  of 
chemical  defoliants. 

When  I  was  in  South  Vietnam  in  early 
1968  as  a  representative  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  personally 
witnessed  the  horrible  effects  of  our  de- 
foliation program  and  of  our  napalm 
bombing  of  villages  and  hamlets.  I  saw 
In  hospitals  and  elsewhere  women  and 
also  little  children  who  had  been  hor- 
ribly burned  and  maimed  by  our  napalm 
bombing.  Many  had  lost  tm  arm  to  the 
shoulder  or  a  leg. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  $350 
billion  of  our  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
spent  annually  for  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare  agents  during  recent  years. 
For  many  years,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  purchased  and  stockpiled  enor- 
mous amounts  of  toxic  and  infectious 
chemical  and  biological  agents. 

Today,  a  comparatively  few  nations 
possess  these  lethal  weapons.  However, 
any  nation.  large  or  small,  can  develop 
contagious  bacteria  and  viruses.  If  and 
when  they  do.  the  danger  of  an  accident 
or  purposeful  use  becomes  greater.  The 
very  survival  of  man  is  at  stake.  The 
development  and  stockpiling  of  these 
horrible  chemicals  and  germs  is  a  pur- 
suit of  armaments  far  in  excess  of  those 
needed  for  our  national  security  and  na- 
tional defense. 

The  President  should  inmiediately 
submit  the  Geneva  Convention  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  There  is  no 
longer  any  valid  reason  whatever  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  Ignore  this 
most  important  existing  treaty  banning 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. We  should  put  ourselves  squarely 
on  record  in  favor  of  limiting  the  use  of 
lethal  gases  and  deadly  defoliants  in  in- 
ternational welfare. 


President  Nixon  should  a.sk  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  protocol  prohibiting  the  u.se 
in  war  of  asphi'xiating,  poisonous,  or 
other  gases,  and  of  bacteriological  meth- 
ods of  warfare,  Geneva.  June  17.  1925. 


MR.  GORE  IN  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one  of  our 
Nations  greatest,  in  a  recent  editorial 
stated  that  Senator  Gore's  distinguished 
record  entitled  him  to  be  elected  to 
another  term.  This  conclusion  echoes  the 
views  of  such  a  large  majority  of  U.S. 
Senators  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Gore  in  Tennessee 

The  victory  of  Senator  Albert  Gore  In  the 
Tennessee  Democratic  primary  appears  likely 
to  Insure  a  genuinely  significant  election 
contest  in  November.  Mr.  Gore,  a  candidate 
for  a  fourth  Senate  term,  will  face  Repre- 
sentative William  E.  Brock,  who  won  the 
Republican  primary.  Mr.  Brock,  a  million- 
aire candy  manufacturer,  is  a  strong  backer 
of  President  Nixon:  Mr.  Gore,  a  liberal  with 
a  record  of  32  years  on  Capitol  Hill.  Is  a 
critic  of  United  States  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
voted  against  Mr.  Nixon's  two  rejected 
Southern  appointees  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  refers  to  himself  as  the  No.  i  White 
House  target  In  the  fall  voting.  So.  as  the 
election  shapes  up  today,  the  Issue  In  Ten- 
nessee Is  unequivocal.  Mr.  Gore's  distin- 
guished record  entitles  him  to  another  term, 
and  we  hope  he  gets  it. 


ALL  AMERICANS  SHOULD  KNOW  OF 
THIS  HORROR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  6  months  the  United  States 
has  spent  more  than  $115  million  on 
that  imdeclared,  unpopular  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  6  years  the 
United  States  has  spent  more  than  $115 
billion  on  that  undeclared,  unpopular 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  For  1969  alone 
the  price  tag  was  $30,400  million — $600 
for  every  American  family.  This  did  not 
include  economic  aid  programs  to  the 
Indochinese  nations,  CIA  funds  spent  in 
the  area,  the  cost  of  reductions  in  stock- 
piles of  strategic  materials,  or  the  loss  of 
productivity  accompanying  war  expendi- 
tures. In  1969  of  each  tax  dollar  23  cents 
went  to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  war,  13  cents 
of  each  dollar  for  past  wars,  and  35  cents 
in  preparation  for  future  wars.  The  Indo- 
china war  in  1969  cost  more  than  the 
total  of  Federal  spending  for  domestic 
goods,  10  times  more  than  Federal  out- 
lays for  medical  assistance,  and  30  times 
more  than  Federal  grants  for  urban 
planning  and  development.  It  costs  $500,- 
000  to  kill  one  Vietcong.  This  siun  would 
support  3,400  youngsters  in  school  or 
college  or  build  at  least  50  housing  units. 
One  heavy  B-52  raid  costs  about  $40 
million.  This  could  purchase  three  400- 
bed  hospitals,  or  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion of  27  elementary  schools,  or  for  4,050 
housing  units. 

President  Nixon,  while  campaigning 
for  President,  said  he  had  a  secret  plan 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Many  citi- 


zens voted  for  him  because  of  liis  claim. 
That  secret  plan  is  still  his  secret.  Now 
he  expanded  and  extended  our  involve- 
ment by  invading  Csunbodia  and  by 
round-the-clock  bombing  all  areas  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia  with  our  huge  B-52's. 
Also  America  GI's  were  killed  in  combat 
in  Cambodia  and  in  the  roimd-the-clock 
bombing  in  Laos,  whose  neutrality  our 
Government  guaranteed.  Many  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  civilians,  men, 
women,  and  children  have  been  killed  or 
maimed  by  our  napalm  bombing. 

Even  White  House  officials  no  longer 
call  it  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  now  the 
Indochinese  war.  Young  Americans  of 
our  ground  and  air  forces  are  being  killed 
daily.  In  a  recent  week  85  Americans 
were  killed  in  combat,  760  were  wounded. 
Many  more  were  killed  in  what  Pentagon 
terms    "accidents    and    incidents."    In 
World  War  II  when  there  was  no  credi- 
bihty  gap"  and  no  attempted  deception 
such  deaths  were  termed  combat  deaths. 
American  mercenaries  including  Thais. 
Laotians,  and  South  Koreans  equipped, 
armed  and  paid  by  American  taxpayers 
with  our  CIA  managing  the  mercenaries 
just  as  King  George  in  and  the  English 
paid  for  the  Hessian  mercenaries  which 
our  patriot  forefathers   so  hated  and 
feared.  Yet,  with  all  our  casualties  and 
tremendous    expenditure    of    American 
taxpayers  money.  President  Nixon  vetoed 
the  $4,420,145,000  education  bill  terming 
this  inflationary.  When  our  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia  ends  then  inflation  will 
end    and   desperately   needed   domestic 
programs  for  the  welfare  of  all  our  people 
will  be  undertaken,  we  hope.  Our  do- 
mestic needs  such  as  gainful  employ- 
ment, more  jobs,  better  housing,  elim- 
inating slums,  should  have  top  priority. 
Millions   of   acres   of   arable  land  in 
South  Vietnam  have  been  ruined  by  poi- 
son gas  sprayed  since  1961  by  American 
warplanes     and     helicopters.     Enough 
chemical  defoliants  have  been  sprayed 
to  ruin  almost  5  million  acres  of  land 
in  South  Vietnam,  an  area  about  the 
size  of  Massachusetts — 12  percent  of  the 
entire  area  of  South  Vietnam.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  an  additional  10  mil- 
lion   gallons    will   have    been    sprayed, 
enough  to  cause  a  total  of  IVz  million 
acres  to  be  polluted  with  deadly  chem- 
icals. The  fact  that  these  herbicides  cost 
taxpayers  more  than  $160  million  de- 
serves mention  as  well  as  the  evil  wrought 
by  them.  Now  we  are  wreaking  this  same 
destruction  on  peace-loving  Cambodians 
and  also  throughout  Laos.  This  in  the 
undeclared  war  which  President  Nixon 
has  broadened. 

The  huge  craters  made  by  bombs  from 
our  B-52S  are  usually  35  feet  in  diameter 
and  10  feet  deep.  These  fill  with  water 
and  breed  mosqtiltoes  spreading  debili- 
tating malaria  to  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  those  coimtries.  Far  more  tons 
of  high  explosives  have  been  hurled  over 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  than 
all  of  the  Allies  hurled  against  the 
Germans  and  their  allies  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  World  War  IL  At  the 
present  rate  including  certain  areas  of 
Thailand  and  all  of  Laos  and  Cambodia 
that  total  will  very  shortly  double  the 
entire  tormage  of  bombs  dropped  by  the 
United  States  and  our  Allies  in  World 
War  n,  in  destructive  power. 


CALL   OF   THE   CALENDAR— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  be- 
ginning tomorrow,  the  unobjected  to 
items  in  the  general  orders  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Calendar  of  Business  which  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  be  consid- 
ered immediately  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and 
prior  to  any  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  and  also  prior  to  any  spe- 
cial orders  recognizing  Senators  for 
speeches. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
same  procedure  obtain  for  each  legisla- 
tive day  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session  unless  waived  by  unanimous  con- 
sent and  that  the  notice  of  such  pro- 
cedure appear  each  day  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest and  in  the  statement  of  the  program 
of  proceedings. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  pur- 
suant, I  believe,  to  the  colloquy  of  last 
Thursday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  would,  of  course,  not  preclude 
an  item  on  the  consent  calendar  from 
being  called  up  later  during  a  day  if  it  is 
cleared  by  both  sides  and  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIND  THE  ENEMY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  said  recently  in 
a  speech: 

I  foresee  a  new  battlefield  array  .  .  Bat- 
tlefield combat  areas  that  are  under  24-hour 
real  or  near  real  time  surveillance  of  all 
types  .  .  .  Battlefields  on  which  we  can  de- 
stroy anything  we  can  locate  through  in- 
stant communications  in  the  almost  Instan- 
taneous application  of  highly  lethal  firepower. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  in  the 
lEist  month  had  brief  discussions  on  part 
of  this  whole  integrated  battlefield  pro- 
gram. This  concerns  what  we  call  ground 
sensors.  There  are  other  items,  however, 
such  as  the  starlight  scope,  thermal 
imagery,  people  sniffers,  radar,  and  other 
systems  and  concepts. 

Col.  C.  R.  Snifiin,  Deputy  STANO  Sys- 
tems Manager,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  Department  of  the  Army,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  interesting  and  short  article 
in  the  Army  Digest  on  the  whole  new 
concept  of  the  Army  of  the  eighties 
which  is  entitled  "Find  the  Enemy." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Find  the  Enemy 
(By  Col.  C.  R.  Snlffln) 
"I   foresee   a   new   battlefield   array    .    .    . 
Battlefield  combat  areas  that  are  under  24- 


hour  real  or  near  real  time  surveillance  of 
all  types  .  .  .  Battlefields  on  which  we  can 
destroy  anything  we  can  locate  through  In- 
stant communications  In  the  almost  Instan- 
taneous application  of  highly  lethal  fire- 
power."— General  William  C.   Westmoreland 

Night  Is  the  enemy's  ally.  In  battle  areas 
such  as  Vietnam,  he  can  lay  low  and  out  of 
sight.  When  discovered  during  daylight,  he 
holds  out  until  dark,  then  disappears  along 
any  number  of  escape  routes. 

Today,  however,  technology  provides  the 
means  to  Improve  our  capability  of  locating 
and  fixing  the  enemy  during  darkness  or 
periods  of  reduced  visibility.  STANO  is  the 
all-Including  term  for  this  activity — SurveU- 
lance.  Target  Acqtilsltlon.  and  Night  Obser- 
vation. 

Since  1965,  the  Army  laboratories  and  In- 
dustry have  focused  a  major  effort  on  devel- 
opment of  STANO  hardware.  Their  efforts 
have  produced  a  new  family  of  night  vision 
devices. 

The  Starlight  Scope,  an  individual  weapons 
sight,  amplifies  starlight  and  moonlight  re- 
flected from  the  target  thousands  of  times. 
Popular  m  Vietnam,  these  devices  are  being 
supplemented  by  medium-  and  long-range 
night  vision  systems  that  extend  the  range 
of  hardware  and  lessen  eye  fatigue.  To  com- 
plement the  ground  night  vision  systems, 
similar  aerial  surveillance  systems  are  being 
prepared  for  the  UH-1  and  Cobra  helicopters. 

Thermal  Imagery  is  a  new  area  being  ex- 
plored In  the  field  of  night  vision.  These  de- 
vices sense  the  difference  In  the  temperature 
of  objects  at  a  distance;  the  resulting  Image 
on  a  cathode  ray  tube  presents  a  TV  picture 
to  the  viewer. 

"People  Sniffers."  Vietnam  veterans  are 
also  familiar  with  the  XM-3  chemical  de- 
tector, often  called  a  "People  Sniffer."  Detec- 
tion is  accomplished  by  sampling  environ- 
mental condition  changes  caused  by  body 
wastes  and  human  effluents. 

Radars  also  have  found  increased  use  in 
Vietnam.  The  current  family  of  ground  sur- 
veillance radars,  the  AN/PPS-4.  AN'TCS  25, 
and  AN  PPS-S.  are  to  be  complemented  by 
new  lightweight  radars  such  as  the  AN  / 
PPS-9.  and  AN/PPS-10.  which  can  be  car- 
ried by  the  Individual  soldier  on  ambushes 
or  patrols. 

Ground  Sensors  are  the  latest  addition  to 
surveillance  and  target  acquisition  devices. 
These  detect  the  movement  and  presence  of 
an  enemy  by  sophisticated  electronic  means, 
and  report  the  Information  to  a  distant  read- 
out station.  This  gives  the  commander  a 
capability  of  watching  over  wide  areas. 

SYSTEMS    AND    CONCEPTS 

The  prevailing  problem,  however.  Is  not 
Just  to  develop  the  most  promising  hardware 
but  also  to  determine  concepts  and  tech- 
niques for  using  these  devices  alone,  or  tied 
together  to  form  a  system.  Concepts  and  doc- 
trine in  turn  must  be  converted  Into  tech- 
niques for  use  and  then  rapidly  Introduced 
into  the  Army's  training  programs  and  serv- 
ice schools.  Soldiers  going  Into  combat  must 
know  and  understand  their  capabilities. 

The  Army's  solution  to  the  problem  is  the 
Chief  of  Staff's  concept  of  the  integrated 
battlefield,  which  reflects  the  totality  of  the 
Army  land  combat  system.  This  emphasizes 
the  ties  that  exist  between  weapons,  support, 
material,  and  organizational  systems  found 
in  the  differing  functions  of  land  combat. 

Important  on  the  Integrated  battlefield  are 
acquisition  systems  of  all  types,  which  will 
be  dovetailed  with  other  intelliegnce  sources, 
such  as  prisoner  of  war  Interrogations,  agent 
reports,  and  reports  from  the  other  services. 
All  will  be  tied  back  to  the  decision  maker 
through  a  variety  of  processing  means  and 
communications  links. 

Maximum  use  will  be  made  of  automatic 
data  processing.  Analysis,  evaluation,  and 
dissemination  will  be  focused  at  all  levels. 
Each    commander   will   have   an    increasing 


capability  to  manage  the  collection  and  as- 
sess the  product  presented  to  him. 

The  Battlefield  Information  and  Coordina- 
tion Center,  manned  by  a  small  group  of  In- 
telligence experts  who  control  and  manage 
Intelligence  collection  and  surveillance  plan- 
ning, will  provide  a  focal  point  at  each  level 
for  these  activities.  Here,  thousands  of  bits  of 
Information  accumulated  by  the  many  co- 
ordinated sensor  devices,  reconnaissance  ac- 
tivities, and  other  Intelligence  sources,  in- 
cluding human  (HUMINT) ,  will  be  carefully 
screened,  sorted,  analyzed,  and  then  displayed 
for  the  commander  to  make  his  timely  de- 
cision. 

The  integrated  battlefield,  however,  does 
not  stop  at  the  command  post,  for  the  deci- 
sion maker  will  be  tied  by  highly  efficient 
communications  systems  to  his  reaction 
capabilities.  At  each  step,  actions  taken  by 
the  commander  will  provide  the  measured 
firepower  or  maneuver  response  needed  to  as- 
sure destruction  or  neutralization  of  the 
enemy,  and  concurrent  support  of  the  forces 
carrying  out  these  activities. 

MANAGEMENT    AGENCIES 

To  insure  that  the  concept  of  the  In- 
tegrated battlefield  becomes  a  reality,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  In  July  1969  directed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special,  intensive  management 
program  for  STANO.  This  program  estab- 
lishes the  STANO  Systems  Manager 
(STANSM)  as  a  focal  point  for  priorities  and 
resource  allocation. 

Overall  guidance  of  the  program  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  STANO  Steering  Group,  a  com- 
mittee of  senior  general  officers  headed  by 
General  Bruce  Palmer,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  A  STANO  Executive  Committee 
meets  biweekly  to  solve  day-to-day  prob- 
lems. This  committee  consists  of  representa- 
tives from  Army  Staff  agencies  and  major 
commands,  principally  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand. Combat  Developments  Command,  and 
CON  ARC. 

The  STANSM.  the  Steering  Group,  and 
the  STANO  Executive  Committee  guide,  sup- 
port, and  control  the  integrated  battlefield 
concept,  which  will  be  tested  by  the  field  ele- 
ment of  the  STANO  program.  Project  MAS- 
STER  (Mobile  Army  Sensor  System,  Test 
Evaluation  and  Review) . 

Project  MASSTER  was  established  in 
October  1969  at  Port  Hood  Tex.,  to  test 
STANO  items,  organizations,  and  doctrine.  It 
has  a  twofold  objective — improving  the  ci^m- 
blUty  to  find  the  enemy,  and  supporting 
development  of  the  Integrated  battlefield. 

A  staff  of  combat-seasoned  military  per- 
sonnel and  technically  qualified  civilians 
prepare,  direct,  and  analyze  field  tests  to 
be  conducted  by  combat  elements  of  the  IH 
US.  Army  Corps,  augmented  by  special  ex- 
perimental units. 

Items  of  material  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment are  taken  to  the  field  lor  evalua- 
tion In  a  simulated  combat  environment. 
Their  military  potential  Is  analyzed  along 
with  their  impact  on  current  concepts,  doc- 
trine, organizations,  training,  and  logistics. 

Elements  of  the  MASSTER  test  force  will 
initially  assess  a  unit's  present  STANO  capa- 
bility. After  the  pilot  tests,  unattended 
ground  sensors,  new  light  vision  systems, 
and  radars  will  be  added  to  the  test  force, 
and  the  change  In  unit  effectiveness  ana- 
lyzed. Changes  in  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment  will  be  effected  accordingly. 
Concurrently,  communications  and  auto- 
matic data  processing  systems  will  be  In- 
tegrated Into  the  evaluation.  At  any  time, 
an  assessment  can  be  made  to  determine  the 
optimum  configuration  and  effectiveness  of 
given  types  of  combat  units  for  commitment 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  STANO  effort — encompassing  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Army  Staff,  the  field  commands, 
and  Project  MASSTER— wUl  be  directed  at 
developing  our  Army's  new  battlefield  array. 

STANO  MASSTER    and    the     lnt*gration 
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of  the  bfctUefield  provide  a  basis  lor  depart- 
ture  from  today's  metbods  oi  operation. 
They  give  us  the  teet  bed  from  which  to 
adopt  new  ideas,  weapons,  and  combat  or- 
ganizations. 

In  any  weather,  day  or  night,  they  will  en- 
able us  to  And  the  enemy  and  destroy  him — 
and  thereby  meet  the  chaUenge  of  tomor- 
row's battlefield. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
80— SUBMISSION  OF  A  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, several  weeks  ago  the  news  media 
carried  stories  of  the  alleged  atrocities 
committed  against  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  the  South  Vietnamese  prisoner- 
of-war  camp  on  Con  Son  Island. 

The  outrage  expressed  throughout 
America  was  both  swift  and  just,  and, 
as  a  result,  improvements  have  report- 
edly been  made  at  Con  Son. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  concerning  the  es- 
timated 1,500  captured  or  missing  Amer- 
icans, most  of  whom  presxmiably  are 
being  held  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  We  can  only  feel  frustration  and 
grief  that  no  apparent  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  conditions  under 
which  these  brave  Americans  must 
exist. 

Our  frustration  is  only  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  indignation  expressed 
over  Con  Son  did  not  carrj  over  to 
North  Vietnam,  that  the  outrage  ex- 
pressed over  alleged  mistreatment  of 
Communist  prisoners  did  not  extend  to 
the  mistreatment  of  American  prisoners 
by  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong. 

Regarding  the  reported  inhumane 
treatment  of  prisoners  at  Con  Son.  I  said, 
in  a  Senate  floor  speech  on  July  10 : 

If  the  reports  are  true,  the  mistreatment 
of  prisoners  should  be  condemned  strongly. 
The  United  States  should  withdraw  any 
financial  aid  that  might  contribute  to  pris- 
on conditions  such  as  those  which  have 
been  described  in  the  news  media,  and  our 
government  should  use  every  means  hX  Its 
disposal  to  compel  the  government  in  Sai- 
gon to  treat  prisoners  humanely. 

Mr.  President,  the  prisoner-of-war  is- 
sue was  not  ended  with  the  reported 
cleanup  at  Con  Son.  It  gnaws  at  the  mor- 
al fiber  of  the  civilized  world,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  we  are  assured 
that  the  Americans  being  held  prisoner 
are  being  treated  humanely — imtll  we 
are  assured  that  they  are  receiving  prop- 
er medical  attention,  until  we  are  as- 
sured that  their  families  and  friends 
know  of  their  whereabouts  and  of  their 
physical  condition  and  are  allowed  to 
communicate  with  them  and  until  they 
have  been  repatriated. 

Until  we  receive  these  assurances,  we 
must  continue  to  keep  the  plight  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  before  the 
Nation  and  before  the  world.  We  must  in- 
crease our  efforts  to  arouse  public  opin- 
ion— not  only  here  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  throughout  the  civilized  world — 
against  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  by  North  Vietnam  and  Vietcong. 

On  July  30.  13  other  Senators  Joined 
me  in  a  Senate  floor  colloquy  concerned 


with  the  treatment  of  American  POW's. 
At  that  time,  I  said: 

North  Vietnam,  by  Its  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war,  has  made  itself  a  plrlah 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  this 
fact  ought  to  be  driven  home  to  Hanoi  In 
unmistakable  terms  by  the  American  people 
and  by  every  civilized  nation  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  keep  world  attention  focused  on  the 
Americans  being  held  prisoner  in  South- 
east Asia.  One  week  ago  today,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  and  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  three  major  television  net- 
works, requesting  that  they  do  a  tele- 
vision documentary  on  the  prisoner-of- 
war  issue. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  a  Senate  con- 
current resolution  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  which 
would  establish  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  investigate  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  joint  committee  would  be  com- 
prised of  flve  Members  from  each  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  respectively. 
Among  the  duties  of  the  joint  committee 
would  be  to  conduct  a  study  and  investi- 
gation— as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so — of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Governments  of  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam,  the  United  States, 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  would 
hold  hearings,  at  which  testimony  could 
be  received  from  Americans  who  either 
have  escaped  or  have  been  released  from 
Communist  prison  camps;  from  officials 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  prisoner- 
of-war  situation  in  Vietnam  or  who  have 
knowledge  thereof;  and  from  the  families 
of  men  still  being  held  captive  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  and  investi- 
gation. Mr.  President,  would  be  to  deter- 
mine as  much  as  possible,  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  governments  involved 
have  been  guilty  of  inhumane  treatment 
of  prisoners,  and  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  governments  involved  have 
been  violating  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949  relative  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  joint  committee  would 
report  its  findings,  along  with  any  rec- 
ommendations it  deems  feasible  and  nec- 
essary, no  later  than  December  1.  1970. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  other 
Senators  will  join  in  cosponsorlng  this 
resolution,  and  that  it  will  be  passed; 
that  the  joint  committee  will  be  estab- 
lished, and  that,  as  a  result,  some  succor 
and  relief  will  be  afforded  prisoners  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  particularly  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
'  without  objection,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 


Res.  80),  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Rss.  80 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  (a)  there 
is  hereby  established  a  Joint  committee  to  be 
know  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War  (referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  "Joint  committee"). 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  members  selected  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  three 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority 
party  and  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  minority  party. 

(3)  Five  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority 
party  and  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
the  minority  party. 

(c)  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members.  Six  members  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
the  joint  committee  may  prescribe  a  lesser 
number  of  members  to  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  bearings.  Va- 
cancies In  the  membership  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  original  appoint- 
ments thereto  are  made. 

rUNCTIONS  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Joint  committee  to  conduct  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  and  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernments. In  carrying  out  such  study  and 
investigation  the  Joint  committee  shall  ob- 
tain testimony  from  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  been  released  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  from  the  families  and 
relatives  of  persons  being  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  by  such  government. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  such  study 
and  Investigation  to  determine  whether  the 
treatment  accorded  prisoners  of  war  by  all 
Governments  concerned  is  humane  and 
whether  such  governments  are  otherwise 
complying  with  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
August  12.  1949.  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

(c)  On  or  before  December  1.  1970.  the 
joint  committee  shall  transmit  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  report  containing  the  re- 
sults of  its  study  and  Investigation.  The 
joint  committee  shall  also  Include  in  such 
report  such  recommendations  for  legislative 
or  administrative  action  as  the  joint  com- 
mittee shall  deem  appropriate.  Upon  the 
transmittal  of  such  report,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  cease  to  exist. 

HZARINCS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Ita  duties  un- 
der this  concurrent  resolution,  the  joint  com- 
mittee, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times, 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  Its  organization  and  pro- 
cedures as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  committee  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  him  or  by  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or 
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persona  as  may  be  designated  by  such  chair- 
man or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  wltneaaes. 

STAFT   AMD    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  staff  employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and 
advisable, 

(b)  With  the  consent  oT  the  department 
or  agency  concerned,  the  Joint  committee  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government,  and 
may  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise  the  services  of  such  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of 
any  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee may  utiUze  the  information  and  fa- 
cilities, and  the  services  of  members  of  the 
staff,  of  such  conunlttee  or  subcommittee 
whenever  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee determines  that  such  action  is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate. 

EXPENSES 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by  any 
member  of  the  Joint  committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire to  what  committee  the  concurrent 
resolution  I  introduced  earlier  will  be 
referred? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  appears  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion should  go  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks  earlier, 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Brooke  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Prisoners  of  Was 
Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  President,  I  am  indeed 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, In  proposing  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Congressional    Committee   on   Prisoners   of 
War. 

It  has  long  been  a  serious  concern  of  ours 
that  so  little  attention  Is  paid  to  the  plight 
of  these  men.  We  are  addlUonally  disturl)ed 
that  so  little  factual  information  has  been 
made  available  to  the  American  public,  in 
an  organized  way,  alwut  the  conditions 
under  which  they  and  their  famiUes  are 
forced  to  live. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  American  people 
were  aware  of  the  facts,  they  would  make 
their  voices  heard  from  here  to  Hanoi  in  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  humane  treat- 
ment, better  conununlcatlon.  international 
inspection  of  prison  faculties,  and  an  as- 
surance of  eventual  release. 

We  believe  that  •  Joint  committee  of  the 
Congress,  by  focmlng  continuing  attenUon 
upon  the  plight  of  our  POWs.  can  help  to 
achieve  these  goals.  We  urge  Its  creation  by 
this  Congress. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Does  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  suggest  that  if  there  is  no 
other  morning  business,  when  the  Sena- 
tor has  ccHnpleted  his  remarks  I  might 
fill  in  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  B-111, 
which  would  be  outside  the  morning 
hour,  or  perhaps  I  could  take  all  the 
time  needed  to  fill  the  time  between  now 
and  12  noon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
be  my  suggestion  that  we  proceed  with 
the  morning  business  for  another  10  min- 
utes. Then,  if  no  other  Senator  wishes  to 
be  recognized  In  the  morning  hour,  the 
Senator  might  proceed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  can  wait  until 
later.  I  wanted  to  have  it  appear  that  we 
were  doing  s(»nething. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  motive. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .  ^     ^  , 

Mr.  YOUNG  or  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  if 
no  other  Senator  seeks  recognition,  I 
sisk  tmanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recog- 
nized.   

DOES  NIXON  RISK  JAIL? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Thieu  of  the  Saigon  militarist 
regime,  which  has  been  kept  In  power 
by  the  sacrifice  of  more  than  54,000 
priceless  American  lives  killed  In  combat 
and  In  what  Pentagon  terms  "accidents 
and  Incidents"  which  in  World  War  n 
were  reported  as  combat  deaths,  and 
suffering  of  300,000  American  wounded, 
many  maimed  for  life,  plus  $115  bUUon 
American  taxpayers  money  squandered 
or  spent  In  this  vmdeclared  unpopular 
war,  recently  proclaimed: 

Anyone  who  talks  about  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment for  south  Vietnam  should  be  put  in 
Jail. 

General  Thieu's  statement  was  made 
on  the  same  day  President  Nixon  asked 
Ambassador  Bruce,  our  new  Paris  negoti- 
ator, to  seek  peace  with  the  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnam  by  agreeing  to  a 
coalition  government  In  Saigon. 

So  far,  however.  President  Thieu  has 
not  followed  out  his  proclamation  by  sug- 


gesting that  Preddent  Nixon  should  be 
thrown  in  jail. 

Also,  just  recently  ^^ce  President  Ky 
said: 

The  Americans  could  get  out  of  Vietnam 
any  time  they  want  to.  We  dldnt  Mk  them 
In  in  the  first  place. 

This  by  the  way  is  just  about  the  only 
truthful  statement  Vice  President  Ky  has 
made  In  recent  months.  At  that,  ex-Air 
Marshal  Ky,  now  Vice  President,  evi- 
dently reflects  the  sentiment  of  all  the 
people  of  south  Vietnam,  military  and 
civilian. 

Recently  the  U.S.  military  command 
in  South  Vietnam  conducted  a  survey  or 
Vietnam  "Gallup  poll"  to  determine  the 
views  of  South  Vietnamese  regarding 
the  American  presence  in  South  Vietnam. 
Then  on  order  of  Ambassador  Bunker 
and  top  U.S.  Army  generals  in  Saigon, 
publication  of  the  results  of  the  poll  was 
suppressed  and  publication  denied  for  all 
Vietnam  newspapers.  The  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  Saigon  reported  that 
30  percent  had  no  opinion,  5  percent, 
mostly  In  Saigon,  wanted  Americans  to 
stay,  and  65  percent  of  all  South  Viet- 
namese polled  want  Americans  to  get  out. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tomorrow  immediately  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  unobjected-to  bills  on 
the  General  Orders  Calendar,  which  has 
been  cleared  by  both  sides,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxkirs) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  45  min- 
utes.   

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordwed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  15  minutes  in  the  morning 
hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


THE  ELECTRONIC  BATTLEFIELD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
Intended  to  offer  today  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill  which  would  insure  that 
Congress  had  the  necessary  information 
before  authorizing  further  development 
of  the  so-called  sensor  surveillance  sys- 
tem, otherwise  known  as  the  automatic 
or  electronic  or  integrated  battlefield. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  this  pro- 
gram has  never  been  authorized  as  a 
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whole,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  already 
c'*.;t  the  American  taxpayer  $2  billion. 

The  hard  estimate  is  at  least  $1.7  bil- 
lion by  the  Defense  Department.  Speak- 
ing of  this  program.  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland has  stated  that:  "It  wiU  revo- 
lutionize ground  warfare."  Despite  the 
far-reaching  significance  of  the  program. 
Congress  has  never  conducted  a  system- 
atic, public  review  of  its  cost  or  effective- 
ness. The  entire  program  has  remained 
highly  classified,  and  as  a  result,  few 
Congressmen  were  even  aware  it  existed 
until  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  view  of 
this  general  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
implications  and  effectiveness  of  the  sys- 
tem, there  is  a  real  need  for  additional 
information  before  further  development 
proceeds. 

Among  the  many  imanswered  questions 
concerning  the  system  is  its  effectiveness 
in  guerrilla  warfare.  Despite  the  optimis- 
tic reports  released  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  there  seems  to  be  consider- 
able question  among  the  men  who  have 
used  the  equipment  whether  it  is  really 
effective.  Several  days  ago  I  quoted  a 
member  of  the  Special  Forces  who  moni- 
tored the  sensors  in  Vietnam.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  sensors  could  not  differ- 
entiate between  friend  and  foe,  women 
and  children. 

All  we  know  Is  that  something  Is  moving 
out  there.  It  could  be  the  wind,  an  elephant 
or  an  enemy  soldier.  We  really  have  almost 
no  idea  what  we  are  shooting  at. 

This  same  individual  cited  several 
cases  where  patrols  had  searched  areas 
shelled  in  response  to  sensor  informa- 
tion and  found  only  dead  water  buffalo. 

Just  recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  Lt.  Jeffrey  Belden  who  was  in  charge 
of  all  sensor  operations  within  the  n 
Corps  in  Vietnam.  To  quote  Lieutenant 
Belden: 

During  my  tour  (Jan.  '69  to  Jan.  '70)  I  be- 
came Intimately  familiar  with  the  functions, 
capabilities,  costs,  and  effectiveness  of  these 
devices.  One  part  of  my  job  was  to  submit 
weekly  progress  reports  to  MACV  headquar- 
ters m  Saigon  on  the  U.S.  and  ARVN  use  of 
these  devices  In  addition,  I  was  information 
recipient  of  similar  reports  detailing  the  use 
of  these  devices  throughout  Indo-Chlna. 

These  qu8diflcations  place  him  in  an 
excellent  position  to  Judge  the  general 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  The  Lieu- 
tenant's conclusions  are  very  illuminat- 
ing: 

The  two  points  which  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  the  system  Is  not  cost  effective  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination,  nor  would  It  be 
cost  effective  at  one-tenth  the  price.  The 
second  point  is  that  I  have  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  anyone  could  possibly  have  been 
given  the  whole  picture  about  this  system 
and  still  believe  it  Is  cost  effective. 

While  my  contention  that  the  system  is 
not  cost  effective  Is  admittedly  a  personal 
opinion.  It  is  based  on  substantial  familiarity 
with  the  system  and  Is  shared  by  virtually 
every  person  I  have  ever  talked  with  on  this 
subject  including  several  high-ranking  of- 
ficers. 

The  Lieutenant  went  on  to  support  his 
contention  that  the  system  is  not  cost 
effective : 

For  example,  I  know  that  MACV  (Military 
Assistance  Command  Vietnam  >  is  only  in- 
terested in  the  positive  aspecU  of  the 
program.  However,  statistics  were  frequently 


misused  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  sys- 
tem and  other  methods  were  used  to  make 
the  system  look  better  than  It  actually  was. 
In  one  briefing  statistics  were  used  to  show 
that  the  system  was  Wc  effective,  when  in 
reality  it  was  not  more  than  50%  effective. 
Every  dead  body  found  anywhere  near  the 
devices  was  counted  as  a  "kill"  for  the  sen- 
sors, when  In  reaUty  these  men  may  have 
been  killed  in  general  air  or  artillery  strikes 
not  all  connected  with  information  supplied 
by  the  sensors. 

What  is  more,  the  lieutenant  pointed 
out  that: 

The  name  "the  concept  of  general  battle- 
field surveillance."  They  are  planted  in  very 
narrow  corridors  where  suspected  enemy 
Infiltration  has  been  reported.  These  supply 
corridors  are  generally  only  1-2  miles  wide, 
and  yet  It  takes  thousands  of  these  sensors 
to  cover  even  a  small  area.  Once  the 
enemy  discovers  their  location,  they  Just 
make  new  trails  around  the  sensors.  To  at- 
tempt to  cover  a  relatively  large  area  of  sev- 
eral hundred  square  miles  would  cost  a  for- 
txine  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  sensor 
costs  In  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000.  This  is 
why  they  cannot  possibly  be  cost-effective — 
It  would  simply  not  be  worth  It  to  cover  an 
entire  battlefield  with  these  devices — the 
number  of  enemy  deaths  as  a  result  of  the 
Information  supplied  by  the  sensors  would 
not  warrant  It. 

While  admittedly  this  is  only  one  point 
of  view.  I  believe  it  demonstrates  the 
vital  need  for  additional  information 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  sensors 
in  combat.  This  month's  issue  of  the 
magazine  Army  contains  an  article  en- 
titled, "Our  Widening  Military  Doctrine 
Gap."  which  supports  this  conclusion. 
The  author.  Col.  Mark  M.  Boatner  m, 
prior  to  his  retirement,  was  chief  of  the 
Concepts  and  Doctrine  Division  in  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Force  Development.  He  points  out  that: 

We  may  be  actually  lowering  our  military 
effectiveness  by  overloading  our  combat 
units  and  higher  commanders  with  Innova- 
tions they  have  not  learned  to  use. 

Colonel  Boatner,  speaking  of  the  elec- 
tronic battlefield,  says: 

They  (distinctions  between  theory  and 
operations)  must  be  grasped  by  civilian 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  par- 
ticularly the  scientific  and  technological 
people  who  keep  expressing  astonishment 
over  the  military  leader's  lack  of  wild-eyed 
enthusiasm  about  the  newest  proposal  to 
automate  the  battlefield. 

The  Colonel  states  further  that: 
One  result,  for  which  only  military  lead- 
ers can  be  blamed,  is  that  field  headquarters 
have  become  so  fat  with  the  people  needed 
to  man  these  new  electronic  wonders  and 
so  heavy  with  equipment  that  they  are  prac- 
tically Immobilized.  Command  and  commu- 
nications troops  account  for  almost  20%  of 
the  total  strength  of  the  division.  Additional 
capability  of  military  communications  sys- 
tems becomes  overloaded  as  fast  as  it  is 
created. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  is  very  well 
taken.  Contrary  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  say  that  the  sensor  surveil- 
lance system  will  allow  us  to  cut  down 
our  Armed  Forces.  Colonel  Boatner 
points  out  that  these  electronic  devices 
require  many  more  support  troops.  Once 
'again,  we  have  been  told  the  sensor  sur- 
veillance system  will  allow  us  to  reduce 
the  size  of  our  Armed  Forces,  but  have 
not  been  told  the  number  of  new  support 


units  which  it  will  necessitate.  Clearly, 
we  need  much  more  information  in  this 
vital  area  of  manpower  demands. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  sen- 
sor system.  Perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant Is  the  question  of  whether  we  actu- 
ally need  the  system  at  all.  The  devices 
which  have  been  developed  so  far  are 
largely  designed  for  use  in  guerrilla 
warfare.  While  some  of  them  may  have 
application  in  conventional  warfare,  it 
is  questionable  whether  their  potentiiJ 
use  after  Vietnam  warrants  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  developing  and  procur- 
ing these  devices.  The  pubhc  has  made 
clear — and  I  think  most  of  us  in  the 
Senate  agree — that  we  want  no  more 
Vietnams,  and  yet,  by  developing  the 
electronic  battlefield,  we  are  in  fact  pre- 
paring for  future  guerrilla  wars.  The 
question  must  be  asked,  to  what  extent 
will  such  devices,  by  improving  our  ca- 
pability to  fight  such  wars,  encourage 
our  involvement  in  future  Vietnams?  No 
one  can  answer  with  any  certainty,  but 
what  caimot  be  denied  is  that  we  will 
have  the  technology — we  will  have  the 
capability,  and  there  will  be  a  constant 
temptation  to  make  use  of  it.  In  view 
of  this,  do  we  want,  do  we  need  these 
sensor  surveillance  devices?  Once  again, 
the  Congress  has  almost  no  information 
on  which  to  make  a  Judgment.  Once 
again,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  potential  of  these 
devices  and  their  possible  future  uses. 

The  second  broad  set  of  questions 
which  must  be  explored  before  this  sys- 
tem proceeds  any  further  is  the  potential 
domestic  and  foreign  applications  of  the 
devices.  The  Department  of  Defense,  in 
a  letter  to  me  signed  by  John  Foster, 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, has  declared : 

To  the  extent  that  the  technology  may  be 
useful  for  civilian  or  other  military  purposes. 
It  will  be  made  available. 

This  policy  of  virtually  unrestricted 
distribution  represents  a  tremendous  po- 
tential threat  to  the  privacy  of  millions 
of  Americans.  As  I  pointed  out  In  a 
speech  last  week,  devices  are  now  imder 
development  which  will  allow  the  user  to 
literally  "see"  through  solid  brick  walls 
and  other  heavy  objects.  The  threat  to 
privacy  is  only  too  obvious.  And  yet.  de- 
spite the  potential  of  these  devices,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  stated  that 
it  will  make  these  devices  available  to 
domestic  police  forces  as  the  technology 
becomes  available.  Clearly,  there  is  an 
immediate  need  for  some  minimal  re- 
strictions on  the  use  and  distribution  of 
these  sensors.  We  cannot  allow  the  De- 
fense Department  to  provide  these  de- 
vices to  domestic  police  forces,  without 
any  controls  whatsoever.  The  potential 
for  abuse  is  too  great. 

Equally  dlstiu"bing  is  the  question  of 
distribution  of  these  devices  to  other  for- 
eign governments  for  use  against  in- 
digenous guerrilla  movements.  Two  weeks 
ago  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  Stated  that  sensor 
surveillance  devices  had  been  of  incalcu- 
lable aid  to  our  men  in  Laos.  At  the  time 
I  pointed  out  that  I  doubted  whether 
most  Senators  even  knew  we  had  men  in 
Laos.  This  is  just  one  example  of  how  the 
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provision  of  these  devices  may  lead  to 
deeper  involvement  in  conflicts  sunilar  to 
Vietnam.  ,^     ^     .,, 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  realize  that  my 
remarks  relative  to  Laos  could  have  been 
and  were  taken  to  mean  that  we  had 
men  in  Laos.  What  I  added  the  foUow- 
ing  day,  to  correct  the  mistaken  idea, 
is  that  they  helped  our  airmen  m  Laos, 
and  that,  in  turn,  has  helped  our  ground 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  real  guts,  you  might  say,  of  our 
censor  system  is  in  ThaUand,  where  it 
is  used  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  traU  This 
is  where  the  great  research  has  taken 
place.  The  abUity  to  detect  movement 
by  these  devices  has  resulted  in  a  great 
many  more  kills  than  we  would  have  had 
had  we  tried  to  rely  upon  dayUght  sight. 
That  was  the  point  I  was  making. 

We  have  no  men  in  Laos  that  I  know 
of  and  I  do  not  think  we  have,  but  we 
have  a  lot  of  tactical  aircraft  that  fiy 
over  Laos,  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU. 
They  have  been  doing  it  for  many  yeare. 
I  am  always  amazed  at  members  of  me 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  who 
stand  on  this  floor  and  express  great 
shock  and  surprise  that  we  have  been 
attacking  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  traU,  when 
we  have  been  doing  it  for  the  last  3  years, 
that  I  know  of,  and  probably  longer. 

Mr   PROXMIRE.  The  difficulty  here, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  is  that  this  is  a 
very  expensive  as  well  as  complicated 
kind  of  device.  It  may  be  that  the  Lao- 
tians have  technicians  who  are  able  to 
operate  and  monitor  this  equipment  and 
maintain  it,  and  so  forth,  but  there  Is 
also  considerable  suspicion  that  we  may 
have  to  send  in  our  own  experts  and  ad- 
visers to  handle  this  kind  of  operaUon. 
While  the  Senator  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect—because he  knows  what  he  speaks 
about  and  speaks  the  truth— in  suggest- 
ing that  there  may  not  be  ground  troops 
there    nevertheless,  if  we  are  gomg  to 
have  the  equipment  there,  we  may  have 
to  have  experts  there  to  see  that  this 
enormously  expensive  equipment  is  prop- 
erly operated,  maintained,  and  deployed. 
Mr    GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  center  for  this  operation  is  mwined 
by  our  technicians,  but  it  is  in  Thailand, 
not  Laos.  Sensor  equipment  is  dropped  by 
aircraft,  and  its  use  is  not  confined  to  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  in  Laos  and,  I  sus- 
pect, in  Cambodia,  but  it  has  also  been 
used  very  successfully  down  in  the  IV 
Corps  area,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  I. 
n,  and  ni  Corps  areas. 

But  I  do  not  want  the  impression  to  be 
created  that  the  Laotians  or  Thais  are 
nmning  this  very  sophisticated  com- 
puter equipment  that  receives  the  sig- 
nals from  the  sensors,  analyzes  them, 
and  says  whether  they  are  worthy  tar- 
gets, wrong  targets,  or  go  targets. 

The  chief  thing  we  are  interested  in. 
In  the  sensor  field,  in  connection  with 
this  development  in  ThaUand,  is  to  de- 
tect trucks  coming  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail.  I  must  say  it  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful.  I  wish  I  were  permit- 
ted to  discuss  this  further,  and  I  hope 
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within  a  relatively  short  time— because 
the  staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  working  on  hearings  on  this  matter 
to  be  held  as  soon  as  the  current  debate 
Is  ended— that  we  wiU  be  able  to  lift  the 
veU  of  secrecy.  I  think  it  is  rather  falsely 
placed,  because  anyone  with  a  meager 
knowledge  of  electronics  can  understand 
how  this  whole  thing  works.  I  have  urged 
for  the  better  part  of  a  year  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  expose  it- 
self to  the  sensor  idea,  so  that  we  will 
know  more  about  it.  and  whether  the 
users  consider  it  effective  or  not.  Frankly, 
my  only  exposure  to  it  has  been  in  the 
field,  and  maybe  I  learned  a  UtUe  bit 
through  my  interest  in  electronics,  but  I 
think  and  have  thought  all  along  that 
this  has  tremendous  potential.  So  does 
General  Westmoreland,  so  does  the  Air 
Force,  and  frankly,  so  does  everyone  I 
have  talked  with  about  it.  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  respect 
the  Senator's  opinion,  and  I  might  say 
that  he  has  very  able  people,  of  course, 
who  agree  with  him  on  it.  The  main 
thrust  of  my  remarks  is  that  this  is  con- 
trtjversial.  There  have  also  been  com- 
petent people  who  have  had  a  chance  to 
observe  this  system  who  say  it  is  not 
worth  the  tremendous  cost  involved. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  is  try  to 
get  information.  I  am  just  trying  to  get 
the  facts,  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
funds,  because  the  amount  of  funds  in- 
volved is  getting  to  be  very  large.  It  may 
be  one  of  the  best  investments  we  can 
make,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  feel  that 
it  is-  or  it  may  be  a  bad  waste  of  money. 
We  cannot  tell  until  we  have  the  infor- 
mation before  us.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator wholeheartedly  that  the  degree  of 
secrecy  we  have  had  on  this  subject,  even 
from  the  top  members  of  the  committee 
when  they  try  to  get  Information  on  it, 
is  certainly  foolish. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  we  can  end  this  debate  and 
get  it  over  by  Thanksgiving,  or  some  good 

day  like  that 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  As  I  say,  after  we 
conclude  the  debate.  I  am  sure  we  can 
supply  the  Senate  with  information  that 
will  then  be  downgraded  in  classification. 
I  hope  all  of  it  will  me,  because  the  really 
exciting  part  of  this  the  Senator  and  I 
cannot  discuss  on  the  floor,  and  it  has 
yet  to  become  the  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  I  hope  it  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  because  much  of  the 
sensor  surveUlance  system  equipment  is 
extremely  complicated,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  conceded,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  advisers  be  provided  along  with 
the  equipment  to  demonstrate  its  use  and 
maintenance  to  the  native  forces.  These 
advisers  may  then  become  the  basis  for 
an  expanded  U.S.  presence  should  the 
President  or  the  mUitary  seek  to  increase 
our  commitment.  In  short,  the  sensors 


provide  the  "foot-in-the-door"  which 
may  lead  to  a  much  wider  and  expanded 
commitment — a  commitment  which  Con- 
gress may  not  want,  but  may  be  powerless 
t3  prevent.  Once  again,  the  need  for  some 
limited  restrictions  is  only  too  clear.  Con- 
gress has  a  right  to  know  where  these 
sensors  are  being  deployed  and  for  what 
purposes.  Only  in  this  way.  can  we  avoid 
future  involvement  in  unwanted  guerrilla 
wars  such  as  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  questions  which  need  to  be  answered 
before  we  proceed  with  further  develop- 
ment of  the  electronic  battlefield.  Clearly, 
there  is  a  need  for  much  more  informa- 
tion before  we  move  to  full-scale  develop- 
ment of  this  program.  The  implications 
of  imrestricted  use  are  truly  frighten- 
ing. At  the  very  least.  Congress  has  the 
right  to  know  where  these  devices  are 
being  deployed  and  what  restrictions,  if 
any,  are  being  placed  on  their  use.  More 
important  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
system  is  actually  worth  the  money— 
whether  it  may  actually  overburden  our 
combat  forces,  and.  as  Colonel  Boatner 
suggests,  actually  lower  the  military  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  men.  These  are  serious 
questions    and    they    deserve    thorough 
study.  For  these  reasons.  I  had  inteiiisd 
to   offer   today   an    amendment   which 
would  provide  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  sensor  surveillance  system  by  the 
(jeneral  Accounting  Office.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  offer  that  amendment  because  I 
have  run  into  a  situation  with  the  com- 
mittee in  which  they  seem  to  adopt  the 
position  of  not  accepting  or  even  com- 
promising any  of  these  amendments  in 
any  way. 

As  a  Senator,  I  have  a  right  to  ask 
the  Comptroller  General  to  make  this 
study.  I  am  going  to  do  that,  and  I  intend 
to  rise  in  the  Chamber  every  time  this 
matter  comes  up,  whether  it  is  on  an 
appropriation  or  an  authorization,  and 
ask  detailed  questions  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  until 
we  get  some  answers. 

That  is  all  I  am  asking  for  in  my 
amendment.  If  the  committee  does  not 
want  to  accept  that— and  I  saw  from 
my  experience  the  other  day  that  they 
have  clout  to  prevent— they  are  going 
to  be  in  for  extensive  interrogation  on 
the  floor.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  have  to 
do  it  that  way.  It  will  take  much  more 
time  in  the  Senate,  but  I  think  the  com- 
mittee must  be  challenged  on  this,  and 
I  am  going  to  provide  that  challenge 
in  depth  said  at  length. 

Among  the  questions  which  the  GAO 
would  invesUgate,  first,  are:  Whether  or 
not  the  sensor  surveillance  system  has 
been  effective  in  Vietnam;  second, 
whether  or  not  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  make  these  electronic  devices 
available  to  foreign  govenmients  under 
the  miUtary  assistance  or  sales  program; 
third,  whether  or  not  sensors  and  other 
devices  can  be  used  effectively  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  their  potential 
applications  in  this  field. 

Other  areas  which  would  be  explored 
under  the  amendment  are  the  manpower 
impUcations  of  widespread  use  of  sensor 
surveillance  devices— that  is  whether  the 
number  of  support  troops  needed  may 
equal  or  actually  exceed  the  number  of 
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combat  units  which  are  replaced.  The 
OAO  would  also  examine  the  long-range 
need  for  the  devices  after  Vietnam  and 
the  deslrabiUty  of  developing  two  new 
sensor  generaUons.  All  of  these  areas  de- 
serve careful  study  in  order  that  Con- 
gress may  have  the  information  it  needs 
before  authorizing  further  development 
of  this  system. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  is 
designed  to  provide  Congress  with  in- 
formaUon  on  the  distribution  of  these 
devices  to  both  domestic  police  forces 
And  foreign  governments.  While  placing 
no  specific  restrictions  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  devices,  this  section  of  the 
amendment  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  notify  Congress  at  least  1 
month  in  advance  of  any  plans  to  make 
these  devices  available  to  domestic  police 
forces.  In  those  cases  where  the  Depart- 
ment plans  to  make  the  devices  available 
to  foreign  governments,  the  amendment 
requires  the  Secretary  to  inform  Con- 
gress of  all  grants  or  sales  within  2 
months  of  delivery.  This  is  sufficient  time 
so   that   the   enemy   will   not  be   able 
to    take    preliminary    countermeasures 
against  the  de%'ices.  At  the  same  time  it 
win  insure  congressional  knowledge  of  all 
those  coimtries  who  possess  the  devices 
and  to  what  extent  we  have  committed 
advisers  or  other  technical  personnel  to 
supervise  their  use.  This  will  prevent  so- 
called     foot-in-the-door     commitments 
where  we  become  deeply  involved  before 
Congress  is  informed  of  the  extent  of  our 
commitment. 

Once  again,  in  order  to  make  this  ef- 
fective without  the  committee  accepting 
the  amendment,  I  presume  we  would 
have  to  keep  hammering  away  at  the 
Pentagon  and  at  the  committee  when 
they  came  to  the  floor  for  funds,  to  ask  for 
information  as  to  how  widely  this  is 
being  dispersed  throughout  the  world  to 
other  governments,  and  the  implications 
for  our  committing  advisers,  technicians, 
supporting  troops,  and  so  forth. 

Finally,  the  amendment  woxild  provide 
that  the  sensor  surveillance  system  shall 
be  subject  to  authorization  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970.  This  provision  would  give 
Congress  control  over  the  development  of 
new  generations  of  sensors.  Two  billion 
dollars  has  already  been  spent  on  this 
program,  most  of  it  without  any  specific 
authorization.  Some  experts  predict  that 
the  program,  if  widely  adopted  by  the 
Armed  Forces,  could  cost  as  much  as  $20 
billion  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  We  can- 
not afford  to  allow  such  a  huge  program 
to  fall  outside  the  authorization  process. 
The  program  needs  to  be  carefully  re- 
viewed— making  it  subject  to  authoriza- 
tion will  provide  the  necessary  basis  for 
this  review.  We  cannot  exempt  this  pro- 
gram fr<Mn  authorization  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  merely  a  communications,  and 
not  a  weapons  sjrstem.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
sensor  surveillance  sjrstem  Is  part  of  an 
Integrated  fire  control  system.  As  such, 
it  is  an  integral  component  of  a  co- 
ordinated weapons  system.  The  devices 
detect  and  target  the  enemy  and  then 
an  armed  response  Is  made,  based  on  this 
information.  In  no  way,  can  it  be  char- 
acterind  as  a  separate  communications 
system.  It  Is  an  Integrated  firing  system 
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which  must  be  made  subject  to  author- 
ization. 

Again,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
do  that  on  this  bUl.  I  will  have  to  hope 
that  as  we  develop  information,  as  we 
keep  challenging  the  committee  to  give 
us  this  information,  as  the  hearings — 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  said 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  committee — 
develop   information,   perhaps   at   that 
time  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  get 
information   on   something  which  has 
already  cost   a   great  deal   of  money,, 
hundreds   of    millions   of   doUars,    and 
which  we  expect  can  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  future.  ,       ^^  ^ 
In  conclusion,  it  should  be  clear  that 
this  amendment  will  not  delay  further 
development    of    these    devices.    The 
amendment  is  designed  solely  to  provide 
Congress  with  more  information  in  order 
that  it  can  make  an  intelligent  decision 
on  further  development  and  deployment 
of  these  devices.  It  will  provide  Congress 
with  the  information  it  needs  to  make 
sure  the  program  does  not  get  out  of 
control.  .  ^     ^ 

Most  Important,  it  will  provide  Con- 
gress with  an  independent  assessment 
of  the  need  for.  and  effectiveness  of  this 
system.  It  will  reduce  the  possibility  of 
overruns  and  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  effective  program.  In- 
formation is  the  key  to  control.  Once 
Congress  has  the  information,  it  can 
take  the  appropriate  action.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  introducing  today  is  designed 
to  take  this  first  step — provide  the  in- 
formation we  need  on  which  to  base 
further  decisions. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  intend  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment. As  I  have  said,  I  wiU  have  to  fol- 
low other  techniques  of  trying  to  elicit 
information,  both  through  requesting  a 
study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  by  questioning  In  great  detail  the 
managers  of  bills  that  come  to  the  floor 
in  which  funds  may  be  Included  for  this 
system. 
I  yield  the  fioor^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  few  minutes  remaining  before  the 
time  commences  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  I  want  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  have  watched  these  sensors  during 
their  period  of  development  at  Port 
Huachuca  in  my  State.  I  have  watched 
them  in  use  in  the  field.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  they  do  work. 

They  are  not  as  near  perfection  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them,  but  we  are  mak- 
ing great  progress. 

I  might  say,  again,  that  this  is  not  an 
electronic  batUefield.  Let  us  call  it  an 
integrated  batUefield,  because  a  sensor 
is  only  a  part  of  this  overall  electronic 
approach.  Radar  will  be  greaUy  Increased 
In  its  use. 

We  have  something  called  a  "people 
sniffer." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  "people  sniffer?" 
>  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  A  "people  sniffer." 
Do  not  get  me  Into  details,  because  we 
are  burying  some  gas  at  sea,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  upset  anybody.  But  this  is  more 
like  perfimie. 
We  have  the  AW  ACS  program,  which 


has  only  gone  out  to  preliminary  bid;  and 
before  this  integrated  system  can  work, 
we  have  to  tie  it  in  with  airborne  com- 
mand posts,  which  we  do  not  have  now, 
and  they  are  effective  for  relay  purposes. 

The  cost  of  this  device  did  run  as  high 
as  $2,000,  and  some  of  them  a  litUe  more, 
but  the  cost  of  these  devices  is  now  nm- 
ning  around  $700.  So.  instead  of  having 
a  great  increase  in  cost— I  understand  the 
Senator's  concern  about  a  $1.7  billion 
cost— it  is  leveling  off.  While  we  are  go- 
ing to  spend  more  on  It  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  think  the  days  of  the  $2,000  de- 
vices are  over.  The  most  expensive  part 
of  this  system  is  a  very  comprehensive 
computer  center.  As  the  Senator  knows 
from  his  experience  with  computers,  they 
are  extremely  cosUy. 

As  to  the  appUcation  for  civilian  use, 

I  might  say _    _^     ^      „, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  one  of 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  In  the  last 
few  years  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
overruns  and  of  the  excess  costs  have 
been  in  exacUy  this  kind  of  thing.  In 
the  computer  systems.  Wherever  elec- 
tronic devices  are  used,  costs  just  seem  to 
skvroclcct. 

The  Stubbings  study  of  11  major  elec- 
tronics systems  the  Defense  Department 
has,  bovight  about  1960,  showed  that  they 
averaged  more  than  100  percent  in  over- 
nms,  were  delivered  late,  and  perform- 
ance was  very  poor.  This  is  another  rea- 
son why  I  am  suspicious  of  this.  It  is 
another  reason  wl^  we  ought  to  have 

this  information. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  more  con- 
fidence in  our  American  ability  to  solve 
these  problems. 

I  recall  that  a  year  ago  the  ABM  com- 
puter was  almost  given  up  by  the  de- 
veloper. Now  they  feel  that  they  have  it 
whipped,  and  they  are  on  their  way.  I 
know  of  some  systems  that  run  as  high 
as  $3,000  a  day  just  to  run.  but  maybe  w* 
saved  twice  that  much  in  the  traininjf. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  MIDDLE  GROUND 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
4  an  article  was  published  in  the  Albany 
Times-Union  which  may  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  most  Members  of  the 
Senate.  The  article.  entiUed  "America 
Needs  Middle  Ground."  was  written  by 
Jack  Bell,  who  is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

In  this  article  he  refers  particularly 
to  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  our  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Maine, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

AmucA  Nekds  Middle  OmotnTO 
(ByJackBeU) 

Sen.  Margaret  Cbue  Smith  of  Maine  was 
speaking  to  all  of  us  when  she  told  her  col- 
leagues this  week  that  Americans  must  find 
a  middle  way  between  anarchy  and  Hltlerlst 
repression. 

The  voice  of  moderation  Is  drowned  out  by 
the  clatter  of  clubs  on  Wall  Street,  the  t\ir- 
bulence  of  hyperbole  In  the  speeches  of  pub- 
lic men  and  the  lethal  gunfire  of  unruly 
piotflst.  The  reasonable  men  who  have  kept 
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the  nation  on  even  keel  In  crisis  before  go 
mSiei^d  m  an  uproar  of  hysterical  antiwar 

"^y^awareness  of  the  critical  disturbance 
we  have  travelea  in  dividing  ourselves  was 
^arpened  by  an  Indictment  ot  pr^dent 
NUon-8  military  venture  into  Gambia  In 
The  Progressive  magazine.  I  have  known  and 
XlrS^  editor,  Morris  H.  Rubin  for  SO 
years.  In  that  time  I  have  regarded  bis  m^" 
azlne  as  an  advanced  voice  for  decent  Uberal- 

^  to  a  current  issue— which  carries  Sen.  J. 
William  Pulbrlghfs  latest  advice  to  ^"^ 
peaccnlks-the  flat  statement  ^*»  made  that 
Ihe  fate  of  all  mankind  hinges  on  the  answer 
to  this  question:  *,,„.».-« 

•■Does  the  United  States  possess  the  abso- 
lute and  unbridled  power  to  cross  ttie  fron- 
tiers of  a  supposedly  sovereign  nation,  de- 
vastate their  territory,  and  murder  and  malm 
their  citizens  as  It  sees  At? 

la  that  reasonable?  "The  fate  of  all  man- 
kind  ?"  You  hang  a  "murderer    tag  on 

Americ^  soldiers  sent  Into  an  area  over 
which  Phnom  Penh  has  had  no  lota  of  sover- 
cisntv  for  ycsxs. 

Tet  I  find  no  words  of  criticism  In  the 
niagazme  or  In  the  speeches  of  Impassioned 
SsSnters  of  the  fact  that  North  Vietnam 
invaded  Cambodia  and  either  d^ve  out  or 
slauehtered  the  Cambodians  In  the  drive  to 
Semunltlons  and  men  to  klU  Americans 
In  neighboring  Vietnam. 

There  seeni  to  be  a  feeling  among  the 
President's  critics  that  Hanoi  had  some  '  con- 
stltuttonal"  right  to  take  over  that  portion 
of  Cambodia.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass..  expresses  it,  Mr. 
Nixon  is  compromising  our  constitution  by 
"the  assumption  of  vw-maklng  povrer  In 
trying  to  clean  out  this  nest  of  vipers 

In  retrospect.  Mr.  Nixon  blundered  In  not 
Klvlng  congressional  leaders  a  few  hours  ad- 
vance notice  of  what  he  was  up  ^- J^J^ 
develops,  he  need  not  have  feared  that,  the 
inevitable  "leaks"  from  such  a  session  would 
tip  off  the  enemy,  because  the  Communists 
knew  our  intentions  about  as  soon  as  the 
President  made  a  decision. 

Somewhere  between  Kennedy  and  Vice 
President  Agnew  there  Is  a  middle  ground 
where  the  bulk  of  Americans  must  prevail 
over  the  extremes  of  left  and  right. 

It  is  indeed  time,  as  the  courageous 
Sen  smith  said,  "that  the  great  center  of  our 
people,  those  who  reject  the  violence  and  un- 
reasonableness of  both  the  extreme  right  and 
their  consciences,  mustered  their  moral  and 
physical  courage,  shed  their  intimated  silence 
and  declared  their  consciences." 

To  express  their  will,  centrist  Americana 
have  only  to  search  out  men  and  women  of 
Kood  will,  who  eschew  bitterness  and  political 
opportunism,  and  vote  for  them  In  November, 
regardless  of  party.  Perhaps  then,  we  Amer- 
icans can  reason  together. 


program  for  use  and  redistribution  of  excess 
materiel  in  the  Pacific  area.  Depari;ment  of 
DerTnse.  dated  August  14.  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report;):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

RBPOBT    ON    RBSKABCH    IN    AKBA    OF    SCHOOI. 
FINANCK 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  U.S.  CommU- 
sloner  of  BducaUon.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw.  a  report  on  all  research  In  the  area 
of  school  finance  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Conmilttec  on  lAbor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 


Ria>oRT  or  THE  Division  of  Coal  Mink 

SaFETT.    BVtXAV    OF    MINK8 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Division  of  Coal  Mine  Safety.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  for  the  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report), 
to  the'  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

RKPOBT   ON   NUMBDl   OF  INDIVIDUALS  IN   EACH 
GENERAL     SCHEDULE     GRADE     EMPLOTED     BT 

THE  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  report- 
ing pursuant  to  Uw.  on  the  number  of  In- 
dividuals m  each  General  Schedule  grade  em- 
Ployed  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Swx  Administration  on  June  30,  1969,  and 
June  30,  1970;  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Appropriations. 


By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S  4248.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  llm- 
lUtlon  upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  whUe  receiv- 
ing beneits  under  such  tltie;  and 

S  4249.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  50-percent 
fraud  penalty  against  an  Innocent  spouse 
and  to  relieve  an  innocent  spouse  of  the  tax 
liability  for  stolen  or  embezzled  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKKR: 
S  4250   A  blU  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  pubUc  hoUday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Schweiker  when  he 
introduced  the  bUl  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  IlllnolB : 
S  4261    A  bUl   to   amend   title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish 
a  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association;   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  McCLEUJlN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  FONC) : 
SJ.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  oer- 
tain  cases;  considered  and  passed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when  he 
introduced  the  Jotot  resolution  and  when  It 
was  passed  appear  later  In  the  Record  under 
the  appropriate  heading.) 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sixth  DU- 
noU  Constitutional  Convention,  relative  to 
the  600th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  ol 
America-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tenth  Guam 
Legislature,  praying  for  the  waiving  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  In  certain  claims  re- 
lating to  property  in  Guam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  announced  that  on 
today.  August  17,  1970,  he  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  15381)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947  witii  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  regulated  investment 
companies,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  on  Funds  Obligated  for  Chemkal 
Warfare  and  Biological  Research  Pro- 
crams 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  se- 
cret  report  on  funds  obligated  for  chemical 
warfare  and  biological  research  programs 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

rkport  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Uw  a  report  on  the  need  for  improving  the 


BILLS   AND   A   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

BiUs  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S  4247  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act!  sections  2.  14.  15.  17,  38,  and  58  to  per- 
mit the  discharge  of  debts  In  a  subsequent 
proceeding  after  denial  of  dl8f^f«„^°' 
specified  reasons  in  an  earlier  proceeding  to 
authorize  courts  of  bankruptcy  to  determine 
the  dischargeability  of  nondischargeabiuty 
of  provable  debts,  and  to  provide  additional 
grounds  for  the  revocation  of  discharges:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burdick  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


S    4247— INTRODUCTION  OP  AMLL 

TO    AMEND    THE    BANKRUPTCY 

ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

TWs  bill  is  a  perfected  version,  which 
has  wide  support,  of  S.  3523  which  I  in- 
troduced on  February  27.  1970. 

It  is  identical  to  HJl.  18871.  a  simUar 
perfected  version,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Au- 
gust 10. 1970.  ^  ,  ,^  ,„ 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  effectuate  more  fully  the  dis- 
charge in  bankruptcy  by  rendering  it  less 
subject  to  abuse  by  harassing  creditors. 
Under  present  law  creditors  are  per- 
mitted to  bring  suit  in  State  courts  after 
a    discharge    in   bankruptcy    has    been 
granted  and  many  do  so  in  the  hope  the 
debtor  will  not  appear  in  that  action,  re- 
lying to  his  detriment  upon  the  dis- 
charge. Often  the  debtor  in  fact  does  not 
appear  because  of  such  misplaced  reli- 
ance or  an  inability  to  retain  an  attorney 
due  to  lack  of  funds,  or  because  he  was 
not  properly  served.  As  a  result  a  default 
judgment  is  taken  against  him  and  tus 
wages  or  property  may  again  be  sub- 
jected to  garnishment  or  levy.  All  this 
results    because    the    discharge    is    an 
affirmative  defense  which,  if  not  pleaded, 

is  waived.  .   ._ 

The  proposed  legislation  is  meant  to 
correct  this  abuse.  Under  it.  the  matter 
of  dischargeability  of  tiie  type  of  clebts 
commonly  giving  rise  to  the  problem: 
that  is.  those  allegedly  incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  loans  based  upon  false  financial 
statements.  wiU  be  witiun  tiie  exclii^e 
jurisdiction  of  tiie  bankruptcy  court  The 
creditor  asserting  nondischargeability 
WiU  have  to  file  a  timely  application  to 
the  absence  of  which  the  debt  will  be 
deemed  discharged.  The  bill  provides  tiiat 
at  the  same  time  notice  is  given  to  credi- 
tors of  the  date  by  which  objections  to 
discharge  must  be  filed,  creditors  are 
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also  notified  of  the  date  by  which  appli- 
cations to  determine  nondischargeability 
of  their  debts  mqst  be  filled.  When  timely 
fUed.  the  matter  wiU  be  heard  in  the 
bankruptcy  court  and  final  disposition 
made  of  it.  The  right  to  trial  by  jury  as  it 
presenUy  exists  is  retained  and  the  credi- 
tors' application  does  not  subject  him  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bankruptcy  court 
for  any  other  purpose. 

The  actual  focus  of  the  biU  is  to  give 
greater  effect  to  the  discharge  for  those 
who  need  it  most,  that  is.  the  ordinary 
wage  earner.  It  is  as  to  this  t>T)e  of  bank- 
rupt that  the  present  abuse  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy discharge  occurs. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  is  meant  to  accord 
greater  protection  to  creditors  by  ex- 
panding the  causes  in  section  15  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  for  which  a  discharge, 
once  granted,  can  be  revoked.  AddiUon- 
ally  section  17b  of  the  act  will  be  amend- 
ed "to  clarify  existing  case  law  regardmg 
the  status  of  debts  during  two  or  more 
bankruptcy  proceedings  of  the  same 
bankrupt,  the  earlier  of  which  did  not 
result  in  the  bankrupt's  obtaining  a  dis- 

In  ail,  the  bill,  without  changing  the 
policv  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  deter- 
mining when  and  as  to  what  debts  a  dis- 
charge may  be  obtained,  is  aU  inclusive 
in  updatine  the  procedural  a.«;pects  of  the 
discharge  to  protect  more  fully  the  inter- 
ests   of    both    classes,    bankrupts    and 

creditors.  _,„       ,., 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicorF'.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  4247*  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  sections  2.  14.  15,  17,  38,  and 
58.  to  permit  the  discharge  of  debts  in  a 
subsequent  proceeding  after  denial  of 
discharge  for  specified  reasons  in  an  ear- 
lier proceeding,  to  authorize  courts  of 
bankruptcy  to  determine  the  discharge- 
ability of  nondischargeability  of  prov- 
able debts,  and  to  provide  additional 
grounds  for  the  revocation  of  discharges, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bxjbdick.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titie.  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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S  4250— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  THAT  FLAG  DAY 
SHALL  BE  A  LEGAL  PUBLIC  HOU- 
DAY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  although  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  world's 
youngest  nations,  the  U.S.  flag  is  one  of 
the  oldest  national  emblems.  It  predates 
the  present  Union  Jack  of  Great  BriUin 
and  the  French  and  Italian  flags.  Back 
in  1775.  the  Continental  Congress  named 
a  committee  composed  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Benjamin 
Harrison  to  develop  a  design  for  a  new 
national  emblem.  As  a  result,  on  June  4, 
1777,  the  Continental  Congress,  sitting  in 
Philadelphia,  resolved : 

That  the  flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
of  thirteen  stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white, 
with  a  union  of  thirteen  stars  of  white  In  a 
blue  field,  repreaentlng  the  new  constellation. 


There  is  a  tradition  that  the  first  flag 
was  made  by  Mrs.  John  Ross,  familiarly 
known  as  Betsy  Ross,  of  239  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  at  the  request  of  Gen. 
George  Washington.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Ross  home  is  now  a  national  shrine 
and  may  be  visited  by  citizens  interested 
in  seeing  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
originally  came  into  being. 

It  is  reported  that  George  Washington 
described  the  makeup  of  the  new  flag  as 
follows: 

We  take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  our  mother  country,  separating  it  by 
white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her.  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  •  •  •  down  to  posterity,  representing 
Uberty. 

According  to  one  story.  General  Wsish- 
ington  himself  had  a  hand  in  designing 
the  flag.  A  star  with  six  points  had  orig- 
inally been  suggested.  General  Washing- 
ton, it  said,  did  not  like  this — perhaps 
because  the  British  flag  contained  six- 
pointed  stars— and  he  folded  a  piece  of 
paper  and  cut  across  it  with  scissors, 
making  a  flve-pointed  star. 

Throughout  the  years  after  the  resolu- 
tion, the  observance  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  original  adoption  of  the  flag  grew 
slowly  throughout  the  coimtry.  In  1893, 
the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  after  receiv- 
ing a  resolution  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  Pennsylvania,  ordered  the  dis- 
play of  the  flag  on  the  public  buildings 
in  the  city.  A  direct  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duane 
Gillespie,  president  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  at  the  time,  offered  the  resolu- 
tion which  proposed  that  the  day  be 
known  thereafter  as  Flag  Day  and  that 
the  flag  be  displayed  by  all  citizens  on 
their  residences  and  on  all  business 
places  as  well  as  on  public  buildings. 

The  anniversaiY.  however,  has  never 
been  designated  a.s  a  legal  holiday.  It  is 
customary  to  hold  a  celebration  in  the 
Betsy  Ross  house  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Amer- 
ica place  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Betsy 
Ross  in  Mount  Moriah  Cemetery  in 
Philadelphia.  Generally  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  observe  the  day 
with  ceremonies,  as  do  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feeling  that  in 
these  days  of  turmoil  in  this  Nation  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  pause  each  year 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  our 
national  flag.  I  propose  that  June  14  be 
designated  as  "Flag  Day"  to  honor  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
establishment  of  Flag  Day  as  a  national 
holiday  would  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  the  ideals  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  which  have  enabled  this  coun- 
try to  become  the  great  and  strong  Na- 
tion that  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BocGS) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  <S.  4250)  to  provide  that  U.S. 
Flag  Day  shall  be  a  legal  public  holi- 
/iay,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Schweiker.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    3608 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright',  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3608,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  increase  the  loan 
limitation  on  certain  loans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoLE>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    3867 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Eagleton)  and  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3867.  to  assure 
opportunities  for  employment  and  train- 
ing to  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons,  to  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.  40T4 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Murphy)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  4074.  to  authorize  special 
appropriations  for  training  teachers  for 
bilingual  education  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.  4154 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA).  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Young),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
be  added  as  co-sponsors  of  S.  4154,  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  the 
elderly,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
80— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO 
INVESTIGATE  THE  TREATMENT 
OP  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  >  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Brooke)  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  80)  to 
establish  a  Joint  committee  to  investigate 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  In  Viet- 
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nam,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations^ 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  submitted  the  concurrent 
resolution  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  448-RESOLU- 
TION  REPORTED  AUTHORIZD«5 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  IN-TE- 
RIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO 
ScPEND  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
i^M  THE  CONTINGENT  FUND  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr    JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  repo^d 
the  following  original  ^esolut  on  (S^Res. 
448)  •  which  was  referred  to  Uie  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
8.   Res.   448 
Resolved.  That  the  Comi^ttee  °^J^^^°' 
and  insular  Affairs  Is  hereby  a"tbortz<^to 
extend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  toe  Sen- 
ate, during  the  Ninety-first  C°n^««.  $10.- 
000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  ^^d  for  the 
same  purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a)   of 
?^    Uegi^Uve     Reorganization     Act     ap- 
proved August  2.  1946. 

QVTMATE  RESOLUTION  449— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  SEEKING 
S?  IMPARTIAL  INTERNATIONAL 
^^IGATION  BY  THE  UNITED 
SXirONS  INTO  THEJllEAm©^ 
OP  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENTS  OF  NORTH  AND 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr  BAYH  (for  Mr.  Gravel)  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  (S.  Res.  449)  seek- 
ing an  impartial  international  mvestiga- 
USi  by  the  united  Nations  into  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  ^ar  ^y  the 
Governments  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RelaUons. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  below.) 
Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Uie  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  I  submit  a  resolution  (S  R^- 
449)  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnai 
a  statement,  prepared  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
together  with  the  resolution  iteelf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  resolution  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  449)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.  RKS.  449 


ment,  aggravated  by  Inadeqiiate  to«^  and 
medical  care;  that  prisoners  being  held  by 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  have 
been  publicly  humiliated,  mistreated,  and 
exploited;  and 

Whereas  allegaUons  have  also  been  made 
against  the  Gtovemment  of  South  Vietnam 
concerning  the  treatment  of  North  Viet- 
namese mlUtary  personnel  including  tbe  re- 
cent disclosures  of  mistreatment  of  Viet 
Cong  prisoners  by  the  Government  of  South 
Vle^am  In  Its  Con  Son  Island  prison;  and 

Whereas  all  these  alleged  acts  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  North  and  South  Vietnam  are 
in  violation  of  the  Geneva  ConvenUon  of 
1949  relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war;  and  . 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  have  both  ratified  the  pris- 
oner-of-war agreements  embodied  In  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949:  Now.  therefore, 

^sLolved.  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  an  Impartial  international  in- 
vestigation by  the  United  Nations  into  the 
treatment  of  prtsoners-of-war  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Gravel  is  as 
follows 


Whereas  there  are  now  over  1.600  Amer- 
ican mlUtary  personnel  and  clvlUans  miss- 
ing or  captured  In  Southeast  Asia;   and 

Whereas  there  Is  also  an  vmlmown  num- 
ber of  South  Vietnamese  missing  or  cap- 
tured; and 

Whereas  the  actual  number  of  prisoners 
held  by  North  Vietnam  Is  unknown  because 
of  the  refusal  of  Hanoi  to  release  the  names 
of  Ite  prisoners  which  U  In  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention;  and 

Whereas  allegaUons  have  been  made 
against  the  Government  of  North  Vleti^ 
that  American  military  personnel  have  been 
murdered;  that  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
prisoners  have  died  of  disease  and  maltreat- 


Statement  bt  Senatob  MncK  Gravel  on  the 

FLOOB    or    THE    UNFTEB    SXATfS    SENATE 

(Submitted  by  Senator  B.\th) 
Mr.  President.  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  an  impartial  interna- 
tional InvestlEation,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  united  Nations,  into  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  governments  of  North 
ar.d  South  Vietnam. 

On  Julv  30.  1970.  I  participated  in  a  col- 
loquy  on  the  Senate  floor  concerning  the  mis- 
treatment of  American  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  Bovenunent  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  was  generallv  felt,  by  those  Senators 
participating  In  the  discussion  tbat^^« 
American  press  has  been  "J^^, 'n^*^"*  Pro- 
viding more  coverage  of  the  plight  of  U^. 
prisoners  of  war.  In  fact,  ^\^'^-^^E^^ 
that  the  major  television  networks  Produce 
some  documentaries  on  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions of  captivity  in  which  American  pris- 
oners of  war  are  living  In  Southeast  Asla_ 
I  would  like  to  reemphasize  what  I  said  on 

Julv  30:  ._  ,„_.«,^ 

■■i  think  the  American  press  has  glorified 
or  speciacularized  the  activities  of  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  vmr  in  South  Vietnam  wid 
has  avoided  information  on  the  more  subtle 
and  diabolical  treatment  of  prisoners  by 
North  Vietnam  In  the  perpetration  of  the 

*  At  the  same  time.  I  expressed  my  belief  that 
a  resolution  from  the  Senate  requesting  the 
Administration  to  seek  a  hearing  before  a 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  might  be 
helpful  in  marshaUlng  public  opinion  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  aj^nst 
the  inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 

by  the  North  Vietnamese.  

If  such  a  hearing  could  be  arranged,  i 
would  hope  that  our  government  would 
forcefully  lay  before  the  worid  the  evidence 
that  we  possess  on  the  mistreatment  of  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  do  so  on  a  continuing 
basis  untU  Hanoi  changes  Its  unconscionable 

DOllCV. 

In  "fairness,  any  Investigation  by  the  Unlt<d 
Nations  should  also  Include  the  activities  of 
the  Bovemment  of  South  Vietnam  with  re- 
spect to  their  treatment  of  the  35.000  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war. 

As  one  of  89  Senators  who  signed  a  July  13 
letter  to  North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong  Insisting  that  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  be  tireated  In  accordance 
with  the  Geneva  Convention.  I  am  dismayed 
that  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  has 


failed  to  even  acknowledge  receipt  of  our 
correspondence.  „„.,,, 

Surely  It  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the  prisoner 
of  war  agreement  contained  in  the  Geneva 
Convention.  It  should  be  noted  and  under- 
scored that  both  countries  have  ratified  this 
agreement. 

I  would  also  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  foreign  policy  statement  of  February 
18    1970  on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue: 

•"•In  human  terms,  no  other  aspect  of  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  more  deeply  troubles  thou- 
sands of  American  families  than  the  refuMi 
of  North  Vietnam  to  agree  to  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  or  to  provide  In- 
formation about  men  missing  in  action.  Over 
1400  Americans  are  now  listed  as  missing  or 
captured,  some  as  long  as  five  years    m(>st 
with  no  word  ever  to  their  famlUes.  In  the 
Paris  meettags.  we  have  sought  repeatedly  to 
raise    this    subject— to    no    avail.    Par    from 
aereeine  to  arrangements  for  the  release  of 
prisoners,  the  other  side  has  failed  even  to 
live  up  to  the  humane  standards  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war:  the 
orlvlslon  of  information  about  all  prisoners, 
the  right  of  aU  prisoners  to  correspond  with 
their  families  and  to  receive  packages,  inspec- 
tion of  POW  camps  by  an  impartial  organlM- 
tlon  such  as  the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
the    early    release    of    seriously    sick    and 
wounded  prisoners. 

"This  Is  not  a  political  or  mUitary  Issue, 
but  a  matter  of  basic  humanity.  There  may 
be  disagreement  about  other  aspects  of  this 
conflict,  but  there  can  be  no  disagreement  on 
human  treatment  for  prisonersof  war  I 
state  agam  our  readiness  to  proceed  at  once 
to  arrangements  for  the  release  of  prisoners 
of  war  on  both  sides." 

Therefore.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  support  my 
resolution  and  I  personaUy  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  request  a 
hearing  before  the  United  Nations  on  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  govern- 
ments of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   H08.    834    AND  835 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale>.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the  semor 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin^,  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendments  834  and  835  to  H.R.  18127. 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill. 

The  first  amendment  would  include 
$20  million  to  implement  an  important 
new  Federal  program  authorized  by  the 
Water  Quahty  Improvement  Act  signed 
into  law  in  April  for  demonstration  and 
preliminary  planning  projects  for  pollu- 
tion removal  and  prevention  in  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  second  amendment  would  add 
$18  219.000  to  appropriations  for  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Act.  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  fully 
implementing  the  section's  authorities 
for  water  pollution  control  research,  in- 
vestigations, and  information  in  the 
areas  of  inland  lakes,  oil.  vessel,  and 
pesticide  pollution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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AMXNDMKNT  KO.   8S8 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell).  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Cask)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  838.  to  the  military 
procurement  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoLS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


KIDNAPING  TO  ACHIEVE  A 
POLITICAL  GOAL 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Dan  Mitrione  by  Uruguayan 
terriorists  is  an  offense  against  univer- 
sal standards  of  human  decency.  There 
is  no  conceivable  political  excuse  that 
can  be  accepted  as  a  justification  for 
violence  against  defenseless  human  be- 
ings, and  I  hope  that  men  of  good  will 
in  all  countries  of  the  world  will  speak 
up  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Mitrione  was  kidnaped  on  his  way 
to  work,  wounded  seriously  by  his  cap- 
tors, denied  hospitalization,  and— in  the 
end— brutally  killed.  The  kidnapers  ap- 
parently intended  to  use  him  to  achieve 
a  poUUcal  goal:  The  overthrow  of  the 
Uruguayan  Government.  This  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  demanding  the  freeing 
of  more  than  150  so-caUed  poUtical 
prisoners-Hnany  of  who  had,  in  taci, 
been  legally  tried  and  sentenced  for 
crimes  of  violence.  The  kidnapers  ap- 
parenUy  believed  that  the  Uruguayan 
people  would  not  stand  for  this  absurd 
ransom  and  that  the  United  States  would 
insist  that  the  ransom  be  paid. 

If  the  kidnapers  had  been  successful 
with  this  strategy,  they  could  have 
caused  the  fall  of  a  government  which 
has  in  many  ways,  been  a  model  of 
peace,  order,  and  social  progress.  Pre- 
sumably that  is  exactly  what  was  an- 
noying the  perpetrators  of  this  murder. 
Like  many  other  extremists,  they  would 
prefer  to  bring  about  a  rule  of  repres- 
sion, so  that  they  could  have  a  better 
chance  of  gaining  popular  sympathy  for 
their  cause.  .     ^^ 

I  beUeve  that  this  sort  of  attempt 
against  democracy  is  reprehensible  in  it- 
self What  is  more  appalling,  however,  is 
the  willingness  of  fanatical  men  to  sacri- 
fice an  innocent  life  to  their  ends.  If 
they  really  beUeve  that  any  end  could 
Justify  these  means.  I  wonder  what  they 
think  distinguishes  them— in  human 
terms— from  another  fanatic  who  was 
called  Adolf  Hitler. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  our  Govern- 
ment could  not  go  along  with  the  kid- 
napers' plans  against  their  own  country. 
We  could  and  did  lurge  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  to  do  everything  practicable 
to  bring  about  Mr.  Mitrlone's  safe  re- 
lease, and  I  am  told  that  exceptional 
measures  were  in  fact  taken.  Mr.  Mit- 
rlone's own  friends  in  the  Uruguayan 
poUce  were  involved  in  the  search  for 
him,  and  they  moimted  an  unprece- 
dented rescue  effort.  Though  imsuccess- 


ful  in  its  primary  purpose  of  saving  his 
life,  this  effort  did  result  in  the  arrest  of 
a  number  of  leaders  of  the  terrorists, 
perhaps  helping  to  spare  other  lives  in 
the  future. 

The  kidnapers  still  hold  two  hos- 
tages— a  Brazilian  diplomat  and  Ameri- 
can agricultural  adviser.  Claude  A.  Ply. 
Our  Ambassador,  Charles  Adair,  con- 
tinues in  constant  touch  with  the  high- 
est Uruguayan  officials  on  measures  to 
achieve  Mr.  Fly's  release. 

The  lights  have  been  on  all  night  in 
the  State  Department,  too.  There  is  no 
easy  answer  to  this  tragic  problem.  In 
dealing  with  problems  of  human  life  and 
representative  government,  there  is  very 
seldom  an  easy  answer.  I  do  think  that 
the  massive  reaction  of  world  public 
opinion  against  Dan  Mitrione's  tragic 
death  gives  some  reason  for  hope,  be- 
cause the  kidnapers  must  see  that  they 
have  accomplished  the  opposite  of  what 
they  intended. 

Our  first  thoughts  now  go.  of  course, 
to  Mr.  Mitrione's  wife  and  children.  They 
know  that  he  lived  for  a  cause  which  he 
always  served  well.  There  is  no  way  to 
ease  the  pain  caused  by  his  absence,  but 
his  family  must  find  some  consolation  in 
the  knowledge  that  in  death  he  served 
the  same  cause  he  served  in  life — the 
cause  of  peace. 


Mr.   President,   our   commitment    to 

liberty  applies  also  to  our  men  whom 
Hanoi  has  shackled  in  bamboo  cages  in 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  We  must 
never  forget  that  they  exist  in  a  state 
of  living  death,  contrary  to  every  ac- 
cepted doctrine  of  civilized  man. 

When  will  the  liberty  so  passionately 
sought  by  Patrick  Henry  apply  to  them? 
When  will  Hanoi  abide  by  the  Geneva 
ConvenUon  rules  which  she  herself 
agreed  to?  Are  we  to  understand  that 
they  apply  only  to  our  side — that  North 
Vietnam,  because  it  insists  on  it,  has  the 
right  to  apply  the  signed  conventions  of 
international  law  as,  if,  and  when  it  alone 
chooses? 


YET  SOME  SAY  LET  THE  GENERAI^S 
RULE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
those  partiots  who  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provided  that  in 
our  country  civilian  authority  must  al- 
ways be  supreme  over  the  military.  Yet 
there  are  some  dimwitted  Americans 
who  assert  that  the  generals  should  nm 
the  war. 

A  short  answer  to  that  stupid  claim 
would  be  to  recall  that  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland,  commanding  in  Vietnam 
in  1965,  said: 

I  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
The  Communists  are  beaten.  We  are  winning 
the  war. 

Also.  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Tlmmes, 
commander  of  the  UJ3.  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  in  Vietnam — 
MAAG— in  1963  said : 

The  Vietnamese  armed  forces  are  as  pro- 
fessional as  you  can  get  ...  I  feel  we  could 
wrap  this  up  by  the  end  of  the  next  dry  sea- 
son. We  will  have  driven  the  Vletccng  suffi- 
ciently underground  by  the  end  of  next  year 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  a  national  threat. 


THE  MEN  IN  THE  BAMBOO  CAGES 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President: 
Gentlemen  may  cry  Peace,  Peace,  but  there 
Is  no  peace.  Is  life  bo  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet, 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  Forbid  It,  Almighty  God.  I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me. 
give  me  Uberty,  or  give  me  death! 

So  spoke  Patrick  Heruy  in  1775.  In  one 
of  those  ringing  utterances  by  which 
mankind  sometimes  articulates  the  es- 
sential quality  of  the  genius  of  men. 
These  words  have  become  a  part  of  our 
heritage.  In  the  broadest  sense  they  are 
as  applicable  today  as  they  were  when 
they  were  first  spoken. 


THE  GROWING  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT 
IN    CAMBODIAN    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Par  Eastern  Economic  Review  of  July  23 
contains  three  articles  concerning  the 
war  In  Cambodia  which  deserve  to  be 
read  carefully  by  every  Senator.  Each 
of  the  articles  paints  an  ominous  picture 
of  growing  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  involvement  in  Csunbodian 
affairs. 

The  report  by  T.  D.  Allman  ends  by 
quoting  a  neutralist  ambassador  in 
Phnom  Penh  as  saying: 

From  the  beginning  Lon  Nol  and  Sink 
Matak  were  absolutely  confident  that  the 
United  States  would  rescue  them.  They  seem 
to  have  been  completely  right. 

Another  article,  which  details  the 
training  of  Cambodian  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  largely  with  American  money 
apparently,  siuns  up  the  situation  in 
these  two  paragraphs: 

How  much  the  training  of  the  recruits 
and  the  troops  Is  costing  the  American  tax- 
payer Is  a  closely  guarded  secret.  But  more 
Important  Is  the  fact  that  the  U5.  agreed 
to  do  It  secretly,  using  ARVN  as  a  front,  to 
further  disguise  Its  growing  involvement  in 
the  Cambodian  fighting. 

Said  one  American  officer,  concerned  about 
possible  over-expansion  of  the  U.S.  military 
effort  in  Indochina:  "I  am  afraid  we  are 
on  the  road  to  Involvement  at  the  worst  in 
another  Vietnam,  at  the  best  another  Laos. 
Despite  what  the  president  says  there  Is  a 
tacit  agreement  here  that  we  are  not  going 
to  allow  Cambodia  to  go  under.  And  we  are 
already  involved  In  that.  You  know  how  we 
are  'not  involved'  mUltarUy  In  Laos.  ThaVa 
the  way  we  are  nearly  'not  Involved*  In 
Cambodia. 

The  third  article  describes  the  Viet- 
namese involvement  in  Cambodia  and 
concludes: 

Indeed,  the  South  Vietnamese  presence 
In  Cambodia,  complete  with  low  profile,  an 
excess  of  firepower  and  a  built-in  callous- 
ness toward  the  villagers,  seems  all  too 
surely  to  resemble  the  first  days  of  the  Amer- 
ican Involvement  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oambodia:   Into  an  Icsbxro  Wab 
(By  T.  D.  AUman) 

One  reason  the  Cambodian  government  la 
Increaaingly  optimistic  about  Ita  chances  for 
mlUtary  survival  is  that  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam,  with  US-supplled  funds, 
are  on  the  way  to  adding  approximately  three 
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divisions  of  trained  and  equipped  troops  to 
the  National  Khmer  Armed  Forces. 

According  to  well-informed  sources  here, 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  officers  and 
soldiers  have  begun  training  the  fl"t,  ele- 
ments of  two  divisions  of  Cambodian  troops 
at  installations  in  South  Vietnam.  Another 
10  (XX)  or  so  South  Vietnamese  troops  of  Cam- 
bodian ancestry  are  being  trained,  uid  will 
be  stationed  permanently  in  Cambodia. 

The  programme,  which  began  soon  after 
US  ground  troops  left  Cambodia  on  April  29. 
apparently  in  being  funded  with  a  mixture  of 
U3-7upplled  south  Vietnamese  funds,  Amer- 
ican funds  originally  allocated  for  South 
Vietnamese  mUitary  assistance,  and  direct 
US  aid  to  the  Cambodian  government.  The 
cost  of  the  programme  apparently  8«rP»«f 
Dubllcly  announced  American  aid  commit- 
ments to  Cambodia,  which  so  far  total  only 
US  W.a  mlUlon.  ^    .     .   ^ 

Elements  of  the  first  division  to  be  triOned 
in  South  Vietnam,  according  to  P^o°»  j!"^ 
sources,  are  being  trucked  and  flown  across 
the  border  to  South  Vietnam  in  company- 
sized  groups.  Sources  familiar  with  the  train- 
I^  progrilmme  leave  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
US  18  b^lng  the  major  financial  and  train- 
ing   responsibility,    even    tj^^f »^^  ^f. .  g^'i 
gramme  technically   is  part  of  a  bUateral 
South  Vietnamese-Cambodian  accord.     The 
American  In  charge  is  on  his  'ourtii  tour  to 
Vietnam."  said  one  of  the  •o"'c«»-    ^^** 
one  time,  he  killed  29  communists  with  a 
shovel.  Those  Khmers  may  be  going  in  as 
gentle  Buddhists  but  they  are  oomUig  out 

"^"cording  to  other  sources,  US  Personnel 
already  have  trained  several  battalions  which 
have  moved  mto  Cambodia  recently.  They  are 
Khmer  Krom  units— forces  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  South  Vietnam's  Cambodian  minority. 
According  to  these  sources,  Khmer  Krom 
troops  in  Cambodia  soon  wUl  total  about  10,- 
000.  About  4,000  belong  to  the  American- 
trained  and  financed  Mike-force,  which  long 
served  as  an  elite  mercenary  force  ^  South 
Vietnam.  The  rest  are  composed  of  Khmer 
Krom  troops  drawn  from  regular  South  Viet- 
namese units,  given  Intensive  training  and 
sent  to  Cambodia. 

Two  of  these  newly-formed  battalions  ar- 
rived here  several  weeks  ago  aboard  a  con- 
voy of  US-donated  transport  trucks.  Accord- 
ing to  one  source  more  Khmer  Krom  are  com- 
ing They  will  continue  to  be  paid  with  US 
funds  sent  through  South  Vietnamese  chan- 
nels. .        . 
The  Khmer  Krom  soldiers   are  equipped 
with  American  weapons,  and  have  been  ac- 
companied by  two  US-paid  Australian  mer- 
cenary  officers.    US   embassy    sources    here, 
asked  to  comment  on  the  financing  of  the 
Khmer    Krom    units,    said    they    had      no 
knowledge"  that  they  were  being  paid  by 
Washington.  But  Khmer  Krom  officers  say 
that  "we  are  being  paid  through  US  aid". 

The  mass  training  programme  for  Cam- 
bodian soldiers  was  announced  here  last 
week.  According  to  official  sources,  an  initial 
10  000  troops  win  be  trained,  and  government 
sources  say  they  will  be  followed  by  an  equal 
number  of  trainees  before  the  end  of  the 

''T'decime  in  the  level  of  communist  mili- 
tary activity,  a  protective  ring  of  US jUr 
strikes  and  South  Vietnamese  ground  opera- 
tions and  the  psychological  effect  of  what 
Cambodian  officials  here  regard  as  an  un- 
equivocal American  commitment  to  the  sur- 
vival of  their  regime,  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  semblance  of  euphoria  in  this  Uolated 
capital.  ,  . 

Only  three  weeks  ago,  when  communist 
troops  cut  most  of  Phnom  Penh's  overland 
links  with  the  outside  world,  imminent  com- 
munist attack  was  expected  here  Now, 
Cambodian  Premier  Lon  Nol  feels  optimistic 
enough  to  predict  "victory  In  the  near  fu- 

The  optimism  reflects  significant  evoluUon 


in  the  Cambodian  situation.  Fluldl^  has 
gKen  way  to  a  more  stabilised  sitvif"on  in 
which  the  communists  control  most  of  the 
less  densely  populated  areas,  the  government. 
S^foreign  help,  holds  the  capital  and  sev- 
Sal  Of  Uil  major  provincial  capitals  and  a 
fiss  dramatic  but  very  debilitaUng  struggle 
continues  In  the  in-between  areas. 

The  US  air  force  has  begun  to  fiy  around- 
the-clock  sorties  in  Cambodia,  not  or^y 
Lalnst  enemy  sanctuaries  but  Ui  tactical 
suS^rt  of  the  Cambodian  forces.  Kvalua*^ 
of  the  Cambodian  situation  have  adjusted 
to  the  reaUtles  of  war.  What  three  months 
ago  would  have  been  considered  a  n^ajor 
communist  attack  Is  now  interpreted  as  a 
government  success  if  it  does  not  result  In  a 
further  dramatic  erosion  of  the  situation^ 
By  absolute  standards,  communist  attacks 
have  not  declined  greatly. 

Many  sources  here  beUeve  that  the  partial 
luU  is  the  result  of  a  North  Vietnamese  de- 
cUlon  to  continuing  to  give  priority  to  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  "A  lot  was  d^troyed 
Tn  the^nctuarles,"  said  one  l^telUgence 
source  "But  a  lot  Is  still  out  there.  We  as- 
sume the  Vletcong  now  are  Infiltrating  back 
in  to  retrieve  their  caches  and  re-establish 
bases  near  the  South  Vietnam  border. 

If  the  Cambodian  governments  optimism 
that  the  communists  have  been  checked  in 
Cambodia  is  therefore  unfounded,  its  con- 
fidence in  a  fundamental  American  com- 
mitment to  their  cause  seems  increasingly 

^"^•pS  the  very  beginning."  commented 
one  neutralist  ambassador  in  Phnom  Penh 
last  week,  "Lon  Nol  and  Sirlk  Matak  were 
absolutely  confident  that  the  United  Sta^s 
would  rescue  them.  They  seem  to  have  been 
completely  right." 

SoTTTH  Vittnam:  ARVN-hau 
Saigon:  Some  clutched  the  booty  of  war 
Othere  played  nervously  vrtth  their  ancient 
^l^J.  S^me,  too  Sick  or  tired  to  stand,  lay 
on  the  parade  ground  in  the  hot  sun.  And 
others  dressed  in  the  tattered  «mnants  of 
uniforms  three  decades  old,  squinted  at  the 
Sy-dressed  throng  of  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  who  had  come  to  f«« ,  **  *^.  ^Jf '  I 
vivors  of  the  Cambodian  Army's  Northeast 
Regional  Command. 

••This  is  just  Uke  1964,"  said  one  Saigon 
officer  who  could  not  beUeve  his  eyes  In 
front  of  him  were  several  Khmer  soldiers 
wearing  aluminum  cooking  pots  as  Helmets, 
brightly-coloured  woolen  scarves  securing 
the  pots  to  their  swarthy  heads.  A  alne-year- 
old  boy  with  double  bandoliers  of  i^^ne 
gun  ammunition  across  his  chest  stood  at 
Attention,  holding  a  machine  guf.  NCC^ 
wearing  muddy  shower  shoes  and  French 
battle  jackets  from  the  other  Indochina  War 
barked  instructions  in  guttural  Khmer  And 
an  unidentified  Cambodian  major,  resplend- 
ent  in  new  olive  fatigues  and  Amertc^ 
jungle  combat  boots,  dashed  fowl-like 
iround,  spluttering  Incoherent  French, 
English  and  Vietnamese. 

But  looking  at  what  was  left  of  Cambodia  s 
54th  Battalion  it  was  difficult  to  accept  the 
Vietnamese  officer's  comment  that  tne 
Khmers  looked  like  ARVN  back  in  its  blackest 
davs  The  Cambodians  looked  far  worse. 

And  now,  ostensibly  at  least,  it  was  up  to 
ARVN  to  straighten  up  their  troops,  dress 
them  m  modern  army  uniforms,  and  teach 
them  contemporary  military  tactics.  After 
five  weeks  of  ••refresher"  ti-alnlng  at  Lam  Son 
National  Training  Centre  in  the  mountains 
near  Nha  Trang  they  will  be  sent  back  to 
C^bodla  to  replace  some  of  the  18  000  South 
Vietnamese  troops  fighting  across  the  border 
and  Cambodlanlse  the  war. 

Yet,  despite  Saigon's  boast  that  it  will  be 
the  Vietnamese  who  wlU  be  training  the 
64th— and  four  other  battaUons  numbering 
677  men  each  evacuated  from  Ratanaklrl  last 
month  by  ARVN-lt  wiU  be  the  Americans 
who  win  be  providing  the  cash  and  the  real 


meat  of  the  advice  and  refitting.  Washington 
has  not  acknowledged  this,  of  course,  but 
then  as  it  does  in  Laos,  it  has  its  reasons. 

Training  began  simultaneously  at  Lam  Son 
for  some  of  the  10,000  Cambodian  Army 
recruits  scheduled  to  receive  l^truction  in 
South  Vietnam.  Although  on  the  surface  It 
looked  as  If  the  ARVN  sergeants  rounding 
UD  the  green  young  men  from  Phnom  Penh 
were^Sly  in  charie  the  US  was  footmg  the 
blU  Moreover  the  large  American  advisory 
teams  at  Lam  Son  and  at  two  oUier  camps 
are  also  actively  involved  in  their  tirainlng. 

Plans  for  the  scheme  were  drawn  up  by 
the  Americans  at  the  MlUtary  Assistance 
Command  in  Saigon  and  the  training  began 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  acting  as  the  per- 
fect front  for  what  is  in  reaUty  a  new  Ameri- 
can investment,  and  involvement.  In  the 
Indochina  War.  ^  , 

The  United  States  first  showed  interest  in 
training  Cambodian  troops  in  May  when  the 
Lon  Nol  government,  recognising  that  it  could 
never  train,  equip  and  arm  enough  men  in 
time  to  meet  attacks  from  Its  enemies,  ap- 
pealed to  Washington  again  for  military  aid. 
The  United  States  agreed  to  provide  small 
arms,    ammunition,    trucks,    light    mUltary 
equipment,  and  servicing  for  Cambodian  Air 
Force  planes  as  part  of  a  $7  mlUlon  publicly- 
acknowledged  package  deal.  The  plan  to  toato 
Phnom  Penh's  troops  also  was  Included  In 
the  agreement  but  because  It  was  thought 
thU  might  be  too  large  a  pUl  for  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc  to  swallow  It  was   decided  to 
"allow"   the   South   Vietnamese    to   do   the 
training,  a  source  close  to  the  project  said. 

When  the  five  battalions,  plus  about  4^ 
dependents  were  snatched  out  of  Bo  ^eo 
and  Labanslek  after  fighting  off  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  several  weeks  (some  of  the 
battalions  had  lost  as  many  as  200  men).  It 
was  decided  to  extend  the  training  agree- 
ment and  for  the  US  to  support  them  too. 
Transported  in  US  Air  Force  planes  they  will 
undergo  extensive  schooling  and  rearming 
under  the  training  extension. 

How  much  the  tralntog  of  the  recruits  and 
the  tro<H>s  is  costing  the  American  tsjcpayer 
is  a  closely  guarded  secret.  But  nwre  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  the  V£.  agreed  U>  do  it 
secretiy.  using  ARVN  as  a  front,  to  further 
disguise  the  growing  Involvement  in  the 
Cambodian  fighting. 

Said  one  American  officer,  concerned  about 
possible  over-expansion  of  the  VS.  mUitary 
^rt  in  Indochina:  "I  am  afraid  we  are  on 
the  road  to  involvement  at  the  worst  to  an- 
other Vietnam,  at  the  best  another  Laos^ 
Despite  what  the  president  says  there  Is  a 
tiSlt  agreement  here  that  we  are  not  gotog 
to  allow  Cambodia  to  go  ^^^er, ^<*^^t "^ 
already  tovolved  to  that.  Tou  know  how  we 
„e  -not  tovolved'  mUltarUy  to  Laos  TTiat  s 
the  way  we  are  nearly  'not  tovolved  In 
Cambodia."  ^^  ._ 

The  eight  weeks  Instruction  add  up  to 
a  crash  course.  ARVN  recruits  get  tw^  that 
and  even  ABVN's  tratolng  is  considered  hur- 
ried by  American  standards.  They  will  drUl 
with  old  war  war  H  US  carbtoes  and  Ught 
machtoe  guns  In  company-slzed  units  (about 
Xmen  ^ch)  and  then  will  be  shipped  back 
to  Cambodia  as  complete  companies  w^th 
their  carbines.  At  the  moment,  the  Americans 
2e  concerned  about  the  Khm«*rs  having  «) 
lace  UD  to  the  North  Vietnamese  fuUy  auto- 
matic AK-^7s  with  their  outdated  Amerla^ 
equipment.  "The  feeling  here  Is  that  they 
K^all  get  M-16S  or  at  least  captur^ 
/is,"  said  one  adviser.  "We  are  trytog  to  do 
something  about  it." 


SOTJTHKKK-FaiXD  CHICKIN 

South  Vietnam  three  months  ago  sent 
40,000  of  Its  Amertcan-trained.  Amerlott- 
^^pped  and  American-paid  troops  hurtUng 
mto  C^bodla  to  a  series  of  ^^^^  V^f 
the  codenam*  "Operatton  T°*^  J^*^' 
The  South  Vietnamese  forces  may  have  p«- 
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suaded  many  Cambodians  that  the  Vletcong 
were  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  as  they  tore  up 
the  previously  placid  Cambodian  countryside 
with  orgies  of  firepower  which  even  their 
American  advisers  found  Impressive. 

South  Vietnamese  senior  officers,  notably 
General  Do  Cao  Trl.  a  former  ambassador  to 
Taiwan,  made  pronouncements  reminiscent 
of  early  American  statements  on  Vietnam.  A 
score  of  South  Vietnamese  military  planners 
noisily  took  over  the  general  headquarters 
here.  In  the  process  displacing  a  number  of 
Cambodian  counterparts — Including  the 
prime  minister's  brother— from  their  offices. 
InlUal  tension  between  the  Cambodians  and 
their  newfound  South  Vietnamese  friends 
was  exacerbated  by  Cambodian  massacres  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  and  the  South  Vietna- 
mese habit  of  looting  every  village  they  lib- 
erated on  behalf  of  the  Lon  Nol  government. 
Now  all  that  Is  changed,  officially  at  least. 
Uke  the  Americans,  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  engaged  In  the  difficult  business  of  doing 
a  great  deal  for  the  Cambodians  while  trying 
to  appear  to  be  doing  very  little. 

In  Phnom  Penh,  the  South  Vietnamese  low 
profile  Is  most  evident. 

The  embassy  and  residence  occupy  two 
small  vlUas.  Charge  d'Aflalres  Tran  Van 
Phuoc  keeps  to  himself— when  not  engaged 
In  frequent  conferences  on  policy  matters 
with  Lon  Nol  and  Vice  Premier  Slrlk  Matak. 
Phuoc,  Indeed,  was  specifically  chosen  to 
blend  Into  the  Phnom  Penh  scene.  He  was 
born  In  1918  in  the  south  Cambodia  provin- 
cial capital  of  Takeo,  attended  Phnom  Penh's 
exclusive  Lycee  Slsowath,  and  speaks  Cam- 
bodian so  fluently  that  most  of  his  meetings 
with  Cambodian  officials  are  conducted  In 
that  language. 

The  South  Vietnamese  officer  corps,  which 
works  on  a  counterpart  basis  with  the  Cam- 
bodian general  staff,  also  affects  a  low  pos- 
ture. "We  are  simply  here  for  Ualson,"  Insists 
a  South  Vietnamese  colonel.  "If  you  need  any 
information,  you  should  go  through  Saigon. 
Or  better  yet,"  he  grinned,  "contact  the 
Cambodians.  They  are  In  charge  here." 

In  fact,  the  South  Vietnamese  army  corps 
plays  as  central  a  role  In  Cambodia  as  simi- 
larly placed  American  officers  do  in  Saigon. 
They  have  the  final  say  on  all  Cambodian 
military  plans,  provide  transport,  logistics 
and  munitions  for  ihe  Cambodian  forces,  and 
on  many  occasions  have  overruled  the  entire 
Cambodian  general  staff  on  matters  of  strat- 
egy and  tactics. 

But  no  South  Vietnamese  flag  flies  at  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  headquarters  in 
Phnom  Penh,  and  no  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers or  officers  can  enter  the  capital  without 
specific  permUslon.  "Even  General  Trl  and 
General  Dzu  (the  two  South  Vietnamese  gen- 
erals responsible  for  Saigon  operations  In 
Cambodia)  must  have  permission  to  come 
here,"  says  a  South  Vietnamese  source,  "and 
they  aren't  going  to  get  It  very  often.  They've 
also  been  told  to  give  up  press  conferences 
on  Cambodian  soil."  By  whom?  "President 
Thieu  has  taken  a  personal  Interest  in  this 
affair." 

The  low  profile  extends,  less  strongly.  Into 
the  Cambodian  countryside.  In  principle. 
South  Vietnamese  troops  no  longer  occupy 
the  territory  they  secure  for  the  Cambodian 
authorities.  They  have  orders  to  stay  away 
from  densely  populated  areas  and  to  turn 
over  to  Cambodian  troops  towns  they  have 
taken  from  the  communists. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Involvement  in 
Cambodia,  despite  the  low  profile,  amounts 
to  a  relationship  similar  to  that  of  a  power 
over  a  protectorate.  As  of  last  week: 

Khmer  Kliron  troops  of  South  Vietnamese 
citizenship  had  assured  the  defense  of  Phnom 
Penh,  and  occupied  surrounding  villages. 

12,000  to  40,000  South  Vietnamese  tioops, 
depending  on  the  needs  of  the  moment,  as- 
sumed the  major  responsibility  for  patrolling 
ino«t  of  the  countryside  which  remains  nomi- 
nally under  the  Cambodia  government's  con- 


trol. Every  major  battle  in  Cambodia  during 
the  past  two  months  has  pitted  South  Viet- 
namese troops  against  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese.  The  Cambodians  have  not 
won  a  major  battle  since  the  South  Viet- 
namese expeditionary  force  arrived. 

Several  thousand  South  Vietnamese  logis- 
tics and  staff  personnel  provided  all  logistics 
and  most  planning  for  the  Cambodia  forces. 
The  logistics  range  from  flying  guns  and  am- 
munition in  transport  planes  to  Phnom  Penh 
to  providing  helicopters  and  advisers  for 
Cambodian  assault  missions. 

South  Vietnamese  helicopter  gunshlps  and 
artillery  provided  fire  support  for  Cambodian 
troops  on  a  reg^ular  basis. 

An  unknown  number  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  were  moved  into  the  border  sanctu- 
aries to  continue  the  task  of  replacing  US 
troops. 

South  Vietnam,  serving  as  a  funnel  for  US 
funds,  was  providing  an  undisclosed  amount 
of  material  and  direct  financial  support  for 
the  Cambodian  goveriunent,  according  to 
sources  here. 

The  South  Vietnamese  presence  In  Cambo- 
dia, therefore,  despite  Its  low  profile,  has  be- 
come the  major  Cambodian  defense.  "This  is 
only  temporary,"  said  one  South  Vietnamese 
commander,  who  spoke  with  an  American  ac- 
cent picked  up  In  the  US.  "It's  their  war." 
But  the  Cambodians,  In  any  real  sense  of  the 
word,  have  stopped  fighting  their  own  war. 
A  typical  episode  of  the  Cambodian  war  oc- 
curred Just  north  of  Phnom  Penh  recently. 

An  air  and  water-borne  South  Vietnam- 
ese force  of  5,000  men  launched  a  sewch- 
and-destroy  operation  In  a  densely  populated 
area  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Tonle 
Sap  and  the  Mekong  River.  Cambodian  vil- 
lagers told  reporters  that  the  Vletcong  had 
evacuated  the  area  several  days  before.  But 
there  was  no  Cambodian  liaison  officer  pres- 
ent, let  alone  any  Cambodian  troops.  The 
soldiers  spread  through  the  countryside  none- 
theless and  from  the  bank  of  the  Mekong, 
smoke  could  be  seen  rising  from  the  burning 
villages.  A  South  Vietnamese  artillery  bat- 
tery at  30-second  Intervals  fired  random  "ha- 
rassment and  Interdiction"  fire  In  the  Cam- 
bodian countryside,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  longer  anyone  there  to  harass  or 
Interdict  except  Cambodian  vUlagers. 

A  dozen  South  Vietnamese  river  craft  were 
spread  along  the  river  front;  eight  American- 
provided  helicopters  were  parked  In  a  nearby 
field. 

A  South  Vietnamese  helicopter  pilot  sat  in 
the  shade  with  a  basket  of  chickens  at  his 
side.  He  dressed  and  talked  like  an  American. 
"I  didn't  steal  this  chicken,"  he  said  antici- 
pating the  question.  "I  paid  for  It."  He  then 
went  on  to  explain  the  search-and-destroy 
action  in  the  Texas  accent  he  had  learned 
at  fUght  school  In  the  US.  "So  you  see,"  he 
concluded,  "this  is  Just  like  an  American  op- 
eration." 

Indeed,  the  South  Vietnamese  presence  in 
Cambodia,  complete  with  low  profile,  an  ex- 
cess of  firepower  and  a  btUlt-ln  callousness 
toward  the  villagers,  seems  all  too  surely  to 
resemble  the  first  days  of  the  American  In- 
volvement In  South  Vietnam. 


Of  the  President's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  the  President  on  the 
FEDERAL  Economy  Act 

At  a  time  when  the  budget  must  be  de- 
fended against  excessive  spending,  and  when 
every  dollar  must  be  directed  to  urgent  na- 
tional needs,  an  unnecessary  leakage  of  two 
million  dollars  a  day  by  virtue  of  delayed 
action  by  the  Congress  Is  Indefensible. 

Almost  six  months  ago,  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress my  Federal  Economy  Message  which 
listed  67  actions  which  could  be  taken  to 
reduce  unnecessary  Federal  spending.  The 
Congress  was  asked  to  take  15  of  these  ac- 
tions and  I  was  prepared  to  take  those  re- 
maining. 

My  total  savings  target  in  the  budget  was 
$2,132,000,000,  of  which  $1,150,000,000  could 
be  achieved  by  Executive  action.  The  remain- 
ing $982,000,000  In  savings  required  Congres- 
sional legislative  action. 

In  those  matters  requiring  enactment  of 
new  laws,  the  Congress  appears  to  be  pro- 
ceeding on  only  $449,000,000  of  savings,  46% 
of  its  goal.  Further,  the  Congress  is  endea- 
voring to  prevent  me  from  achieving  $167,- 
000,000  in  savings.  In  total,  the  Congress 
would  leave  $707,000,000  unsaved  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  I  pro- 
posed. 

In  those  areas  where  I  have  been  left  free 
by  the  Congress  to  act,  I  am  terminating, 
restructuring  and  reforming  programs.  The 
savings  from  my  actions  total  $983,000,000  and 
represent  100%  of  those  savings  available  to 
me  and  not  affected  by  Congressional  action. 

Because  the  Congress  has  not  addressed  the 
potential  savings  with  a  sense  of  urgency, 
an  average  of  two  million  dollars  Is  being 
wasted  every  day  on  programs  that  are  obso- 
lete, low  priority  or  Inefficient.  Congressional 
inaction  is  extremely  expeiislve. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion, as  I  have  done,  to  put  the  public  inter- 
est ahead  of  the  special  interests— to  put  an 
end  to  those  costly  "sacred  cows"  that  have 
been  allowed  to  exist  long  after  their  orig- 
inal purposes  have  been  served. 


PRESroENT     NIXON'S     STATEMENT 
ON  FEDERAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  state- 
ment today  President  Nixon  urged  Con- 
gress to  act  promptly  on  measures  he  has 
requested  that  would  permit  greater 
economy  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  con- 
'gressional  inaction  is  extremely  expen- 
sive, with  an  average  of  about  $2  million 
a  day  being  wasted. 

I  ask  untmimous  consent  that  the  text 


LUTHER:  DE  JURE  AND  DE  FACTO 
SEGREGATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  often 
find  that  the  "comics"  do  a  good  job  of 
confronting  issues  more  diiectly  than 
we  often  would  like. 

There  has  been  much  talk  recently 
about  the  importance  of  the  difference 
between  de  jure  and  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, but  no  one  has  put  this  issue  in 
better  perspective  than  Brumsic  Bran- 
don, Jr.'s  comic  strip  "Luther"  in  the 
Wasliington  Post  of  August  11. 

Luther  is  a  black  yoimgster  often  be- 
mused and  perplexed  by  everyday  events 
in  his  life.  On  this  occasion,  perched 
atop  a  convenient  garbage  can,  he  is 
confronted  by  a  black  friend  of  his  who 
begins; 

Luther,  It's  dumb  to  sit  around  on  vaca- 
tion time   thinking  about   school. 

Luther  replies: 

But  I  still  can't  figure  out  this  de  facto 
de  Jure  business. 

Luther's  friend  has  a  simple  answer: 
My    uncle    said    It's    like    getting    hit    by 

a  car— what  kind  of  car  It  Ip  don't  make  no 

difference. 

The  Senate  established  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
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nity  last  spring  to  study  the  problems 
presented  by  de  facto  segregation  in  the 
North.  The  temptation  has  been  to  con- 
tinue focusing  on  the  difficult  racial  sit- 
uation in  the  South,  but  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  select  committee  does 
plan  to  begin  to  hold  hearings  in  the 
near  future  on  de  facto  segregation.  I 
hope  that  its  distinguished  members  will 
understand  what  Luther's  friend  is  try- 
ing to  say. 

TELEVISION  AS  A  POLITICAL  FORCE 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  4,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  iMr.  Muskie)  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications. The  subcommittee  was 
then  considering  the  question  of  the  use 
of  television  as  a  political  force  and  had 
before  it  Senate  Joint  Resolution  209. 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FULBRICHT)  . 

I  have  just  read  the  transcript  of  Sen- 
ator MusKiE's  testimony.  I  must  say  that 
he  has  set  forth  with  outstanding  per- 
spective the  far-reaching  problems  in- 
cluded in  this  issue  and  has  given  us 
some  concrete  suggestions.  It  is  clear 
that  Senator  Muskie  understands  fully 
television's  impact  on  today's  society.  To 
borrow  lus  own  words,  he  says; 

Used  to  its  fullest,  television  can  deter- 
mine the  outcome  not  only  of  every  political 
Issue,  but  more  importantly,  of  each  and 
every  national  issue. 


i  In  short,  the  use  of  television  is  an 

issue.  It  is  an  immense  issue — one  we 
must  explore  in  the  greatest  detail. 

I  commend  Senator  Muskie  for  this 
outstanding  statement;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Edmund  S.  MnsKik 
Democrat  of  Maine,  Before  the  Stjbcom- 
mittee  on  Communications  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  during   your  considera- 
tion of  S.J.  Res.  209.  The  impact  of  television 
on  our  society  in  general  and  particularly  on 
our  governmental  institutions  demands  the 
most  serious  consideration  by  all  concerned 
citizens.  The  fact  that  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  undertaken  such  an  examination  guar- 
antees all  Americana  the  deep  and  compre- 
hensive Investigation  that  is  required. 

Television  is  the  overwhelmingly  dominant 
Instrumentality  in  forming  public  opinion 
not  only  in  the  market  place,  but  on  na- 
tional Issues  as  well. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  graph- 
ically framed  by  Federal  Communications 
Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson  in  opening 
his  book.  How  To  Talk  Back  To  Your  Tele- 
vision Set.  There,  he  says,  and  I  quote: 

"There  are  60  million  homes  in  the  United 
States  and  over  95  percent  of  them  are 
equipped  with  a  television  set.  (More  than 
25  percent  have  two  or  more  sets.)  In  the 
average  home  the  television  is  turned  on  some 
five  hours  forty-five  minutes  a  day.  The 
average  male  viewer  between  his  second  and 
sixty-fifth  year.  wUl  watch  television  for 
over  3.000  entire  days— roughly  nine  full 
years  of  his  life.  During  the  average  weekday 
winter  evening  nearly  half  of  the  American 


people  are  to  be  found  sUently  seated  with 
fixed  gaze  upon  a  phosphorescent  screen. 

"Americans  receive  decidedly  more  of  their 
education  from  television  than  from  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools.  By  the  time  the 
average  child  enters  kindergarten  he  has 
already  spent  more  hours  learning  about 
his  world  from  television  than  the  hours 
he  would  spend  in  a  coUege  classroom  earn- 
ing a  B.A.  degree." 

{How  To  Talk  Back  To  Your  Television 
Set.  Nicholas  Johnson,  Commissioner,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission:  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  Book,  Little,  Brown  and 
Company  (1969).) 

No  longer  can  television  be  considered 
as  a  plaything,  a  novelty  or  as  an  entertain- 
ment device— if  ever  it  could.  Television  U 
how  the  facts  are  provided,  how  opinions 
are  formed  how  judgments  are  made,  how 
products  are  sold  and — not  least  of  all — 
television  is  how  poUtics  Is  played.  On  the 
latter  score,  used  to  its  fxillest,  television  can 
determine  the  outcome  not  only  of  every 
political  Issue,  but  more  Importantly,  of 
each  and  every  national  Issue. 

Television  can  organize  public  opinion, 
activate  and  mobilize  public  energies  and  in 
the  end,  become  the  most  potent  Instrument 
through  which  the  government  governs. 
After  all,  what  happens  Is  largely  determined 
by  what  people  think.  And  in  today's  world, 
television  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
single  Influence  on  people's  thought  processes. 
Television  has  changed  totally  the  whole 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  It  has 
changed  the  nature  of  the  political  process, 
making  the  value  Judgment  of  the  people 
on  specific  issues  far  more  significant  than 
ever  before  in  history. 

Heretofore,  the  entire  governmental  proc- 
ess has  been  largely  Indirect.  This,  of  course. 
Is  the  nature  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Its  control  over  the  purse  strings  kept 
Congress  at  least  in  a  competitive  posltton 
in  relation  to  the  Executive.  Both  branches 
enjoyed  the  detachment  granted  by  a  be- 
nign electorate.  Television  has  changed  all 
that.  The  electorate  is  now  far  from  de- 
tached in  its  relationship  to  the  Issues  that 
emerge  at  every  level  of  government.  That 
is  a  good  sign.  But  unless  the  chaUenge 
is  met  responsibly,  rather  than  providing  the 
greatest  rejuvenation  to  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions, this  phencanenon  called  televi- 
sion caja  virtuaUy  destroy  the  checks  and 
balances  so  carefully  established  by  our  Con- 
stitution. The  country,  the  Congress  and  the 
Industry  must  accept  the  awesomeness  of 
this  responsibility. 

What  Is  the  challenge  at  stake?  What  Is 
the  responsibility  involved?  Clearly,  it  goes 
far  beyond  retaining  the  viability  of  the 
two-party  system.  It  is  also  to  maintain  Con- 
gress as  a  "co-equal  branch".  But  most  Im- 
portantly, it  is  for  Congress  to  be  permitted 
to  discharge  its  duty  to  contribute  to  the 
dialogue  out  of  which  Is  determined  the  di- 
rection of  this  Nation  on  every  front,  and 
for  television  to  be  structured  to  contribute 
to  a  balanced  national  dialogue.  The  re- 
sponsibility simply  cannot  be  met  by  tech- 
niques of  the  past.  The  responsiblUty  re- 
quires that  we  adapt  to  the  present.  That 
is  the  challenge.  For  Congress  to  meet  its 
full  constitutional  obligations  to  the  elector- 
ate, television  must  become  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional formula.  Today  it  Is  not.  Tomor- 
row, it  must  be. 

The  very  first  Article  of  the  Constitution 
established  the  Congress.  Its  clear  function 
was  to  provide  a  separate  institutional  Alter 
through  which  the  Nation's  most  Important 
decisions  must  pass.  It  is  important  that  tele- 
vision aid  and  not  destroy  that  function. 
There  exists  today,  however,  a  distinct  im- 
balance In  the  use  of  this  medium  to  com- 
municate with  the  electorate.  In  the  circimi- 
stances.  I  believe  the  emphasis  shotUd  be 
placed  not  on  restricting  its  use  but  in  pro- 
viding wider  use  of  television  to  Inform  the 


American  people.  That  Is  the  legislative  goal 
of  SJ.  Res.  209.  It  establishes  a  door-opening 
policy  for  the  use  of  televUlon  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  a  nutsheU,  S.J.  Res.  209  says:  The 
people  have  a  right  to  be  Informed  of  the 
prevailing  Congressional  attitude  on  the  sig- 
nificant national  issues. 

The  present  dlsposiUon  of  the  networks  is 
to  allow  the  President  such  television  time 
as  he  requests.  To  my  knowledge,  he  U  never 
ref\ised.  It  U  given  to  him  because  of  his  of- 
flce  and  because  a  statement  by  a  President 
is  considered  newsworthy  per  se.  On  balance. 
I  think  this  is  a  sound  poUcy.  It  Is  hard  to 
envision  the  mechanics  of  any  voluntary  sys- 
tem that  could  refuse  a  Presidential  request. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  the 
President  addresses  himseU  to  the  Issues,  he 
assumes  the  role  of  an  advocate.  ThU  is  a 
valid  Presidential  posture,  if  not  a  respon- 
slbUlty.  A  democracy  is  predicated  upon  an 
Informed  electorate. 

In  the  past,  the  process  of  reaching  the 
electorate  with  the  facts  and  the  arguments 
has  been  much  slower  and  far  less  effective. 
Before  the  wide  use  of  television,  it  actuaUy 
took  an  inomense  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
electorate  to  become  Informed,  to  obtain  the 
information  upon  which  to  base  a  Judgment. 
That  was  especially  true  when  it  came  to 
the  complicated  issues  of  national  and  Inter- 
national affairs.  A  great  effort  is  stUl  Involved 
in  the  process,  but  more  people  are  arriving 
at  quicker  judgmenu  after  an  almost  ex- 
clusive diet  of  tele\-lslon  Information.  What 
we  must  assure  U  that  the  viewer  receive 
a  balanced  diet.  And  the  question  U,  how  to 
mold  television  into  a  medium  that  presents 
a  balanced  picture  of  national  and  interna- 
tional issues. 

There  is  no  precedent  here.  The  famed 
fireside  chats  that  dominated  the  Roosevelt 
era  were  different  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  perstiasive  capacity  of  the  media  in- 
volved and  more  importantly — because  tele- 
vision commands  an  audience  of  enormous 
proportions.  The  televised  veto  of  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill  In  January  of  this  year 
provides  a  splendid  example.  The  entire  view- 
ing audience  of  one  of  television's  most  pop- 
ular programs— the  "Laugh  In"  show— sat 
captured  while  the  President  spoke.  He  re- 
buked a  Congressional  action  and  advocated 
a  position  on  this  Issue  on  that  weekday 
winter  evening  when  Conmilssioner  John- 
son states  nearly  haU  the  American  people 
are  watching.  The  position  the  President 
advocated  was  contested  by  overwhelming 
majorities  in  Congress  with  equal  access  to 
information.  That  Congressional  position 
was  never  heard  or  seen  by  those  Americans. 
If  the  President  happens  to  be  wrong,  there 
is  little  that  can  be  done  to  make  that  known 
to  the  people. 

At  an  evening  press  conference  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1970,  the  President  stated  that  the 
anti-balllstlc  missile  system  against  China  is 
now  "virtually  infallible".  As  a  result,  that 
statement  was  imbedded  In  the  minds  of 
millions  although  there  Is  unanimity  among 
scientists  and  admissions  by  the  Adminis- 
tration subsequentiy  that  the  statement  was 
dead  wrong.  The  awesome  potential  of  this 
use  of  television  could  be  brought  home  by 
other  less  striking  examples. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  question  Is  what 
steps  must  now  be  taken  to  permit  an  evolu- 
tion of  television  as  it  affects  the  national 
dialogue.  A  far  better  balance  must  be 
achieved.  If  differing  viewpoints  exist,  a 
more  axnpetltlve  position  must  be  assured. 
Leaving  the  American  people  open  to  the 
total  and  unquestioned  impact  of  a  Presi- 
dential pronouncement  is  simply  wrong. 
What  is  missing  is  the  perspective  added 
by  public  officials  representing  a  co-equal 
branch  of  government  even  If  they  b^>pen 
to  be  of  the  same  political  party.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  personalities  and  the  forma*  of 
the  Congressional  viewpoint  should  be  left 
to  the  Congress.  The  networks  might  well 
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appreciate  thla  exercise  ot  reeponalblUty  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  preserving  to  the 
networks  the  detachment  they  seek. 

But  the  televised  response  to  PresldenUal 
pronouncements  that  Is  so  neceesary  to  pro- 
vide balance  and  perspective  Is  not  enough. 
Congress  takes  many  Initiatives  on  national 
questions  that  deserve  direct  electorate  par- 
ticipation and  Involvement.  The  tax  relief 
and  tax  reform  measure  developed  last  year 
by  Congress  would  be  a  recent  example. 
What  Congress  conceived  and  achieved 
single-handedly  with  that  Issue  was  of  such 
Importance  to  the  American  people  that  a 
national  airing  of  Its  many  facets  on  tele- 
vision wo\Ud  have  been  highly  JusUfled.  It 
was  the  moat  significant  tax  reform  act 
pawed  by  the  Congress  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Income  tax.  It  closed  te.e  bil- 
lion In  tax  loopholes.  It  was  conceived  In 
the  Congress  and  weaved  Its  way  through 
a  plethora  of  roadblocks— many  Imposed  by 
the  Executive  branch  itself.  To  put  It  sim- 
ply— the  law  would  not  exist  today  were  It 
not  for  a  Congressional  demand  for  reform 
before  granting  the  President's  request  to 
extend  the  inoMne  tax  surcharge.  Tax  re- 
form— said  the  Congress — had  to  accom- 
pany any  surtax  extension. 

The  Administration  badly  needed  that  sur- 
tax. But  the  country  badly  needed  tax  re- 
form. This  was  the  message  Congress  had  for 
the  people.  If  Congress  could  have  con- 
veyed Its  message  through  television  to  the 
people.  I  am  convinced  that  the  roadblocks 
would  have  tumbled  quickly.  That  this  view- 
point prevaUed  anyway  Is  a  fact  attributable 
more  to  the  actions  of  Senate  Majority  L«ader 
Mike  Mansfield's  personal  determination  and 
Insistence  than  to  the  direct  insistence  and 
determination  of  an  Informed  electorate.  The 
electorate  deserved  to  be  better  Informed  on 
such  an  important  Issue.  All  I  am  saying  Is 
that  the  allocation  of  television  time  to  Con- 
gress should  be  afforded  as  the  need  Is  Jus- 
tified. The  Issue  will  establish  that  need 
and  when  it  does,  then  Congress  must  have 
the  ability  to  determine  Its  own  format  and 
Its  own  participants.  It  Is  the  only  way.  If 
the  American  people  are  to  be  assured  a  bal- 
anced diet  of  viewpoints,  we  mvist  act  now. 
Of  course,  there  are  serious  hurdles  In- 
volved: questions  like  how  much  time  shovQd 
be  made  available:  who  shall  speak  for  the 
Congress;  what  Issues  Jiistlfy  this  proce- 
dure— and  so  forth.  But  these  are  problems 
than  can  and  should  be  met  on  an  (ul  hoc 
basis.  Clearly  the  test  would  be  met  on  any 
significant  national  Issue  where  there  la  a 
substantial  and  prevailing  viewpoint  In  the 
Senate  or  the  Congress  that  differs  from  the 
Executive.  In  those  cases,  the  opportunity  to 
provide  the  "Congressional  viewpoint"  must 
be  afforded  and  the  selection  of  the  "who" 
and  the  "how"  should  be  left  to  the  Congress. 
I  am  certain  In  most  cases  that  the  differing 
viewpoint  will  be  shared  on  a  bipartisan  ba- 
sis. On  almost  every  Issue,  a  Congressional 
majority  Is  composed  of  members  of  both 
parties. 

The  party  Identification  of  a  majority  of 
that  bipartisan  view  could  provide  the  Iden- 
tification of  the  Institutional  leadership 
through  which  the  networks  could  work.  In 
many  other  cases,  the  leadership  of  the  pre- 
vailing Congressional  viewpoint  Is  easily 
Identified.  On  the  recent,  national  debate 
over  the  Cambodian  Invasion,  the  natural 
selection  in  the  Senate  would  have  been  ob- 
vious. The  leaders  of  that  prevailing  and  bi- 
partisan Senate  viewpoint  were  Senators 
Cooper  and  Church.  So  it  Is  no  answer  to 
say  that  making  time  available  to  Congres- 
sional viewpoints  creates  too  many  Internal 
problems  for  the  Congress.  Oongreas  Is  ca- 
pable of  working  out  these  problenu  and  I 
am  sure  It  will,  if  afforded  the  opportunity. 
Our  goal  Is  to  assure  the  American  public 
its  right  to  know — to  know  In  much  greater 
depth  and  from  more  varied  perspectives  the 
full  Impact  and  ramifications  of  the  day's 


most  vital  Issues.  To  be  sure,  the  so-called 
hard  news  programs  of  the  networks — 
wherein  the  worlds  happenings  are  com- 
pressed Into  28  minutes  in  any  one  day — 
attempt  to  present  a  fair  balance.  But  the 
limitations  of  time  prevent  m-depth  cover- 
age of  the  complicated  national  Issues.  It  Is 
the  use  of  television  beyond  the  hard  news 
programs  that  presents  the  great  Imbalance. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
and  there  is  thus  a  deep  and  abiding  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  make 
every  effort  to  correct  the  communication 
Imbalance  and  grant  them  that  right. 

In  addition,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  special 
role  that  must  be  played  by  the  Senate  in 
setting  the  tone  for  the  issues  as  they 
emerge  in  the  national  dialogue.  The  original 
concept  of  the  legislative  branch  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  being  elected  every 
two  years  and  the  Senate  every  six,  presui>- 
posed  that  the  House  would  remain  closer  to 
the  pulse  of  the  people  and  the  Issues  of  the 
day.  It  was  Intended,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Senate  have  an  added  degree  of  Insulation 
from  temporary  changes  In  public  attitude, 
precipitous  acts  of  a  transient  majority  or 
demands  based  upon  the  superficial  whims 
of  the  electorate.  Televisions  has  changed  all 
this. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1960's,  It  became 
clear  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
was  very  sensitively  attuned  to  Issues,  espe- 
cially the  Issues  that  were  drawing  national 
attention  on  television.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause Senators,  when  they  campaign,  use 
the  medl'om  of  television  much  more.  They 
must  be  far  more  conscious  of  the  tone  and 
response  attached  to  an  Issue  by  a  larger 
statewide  segment  of  the  population.  Sen- 
ators set  the  tone  of  their  own  elections 
through  the  use  of  television.  They  In  turn 
respond  to  the  tone  set  by  a  national  ad- 
ministration. The  reaction  of  the  Senate 
on  crime  legislation,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  Senate  on  school  busing  and  countless 
other  matters  are  examples  of  this  phenom- 
enon at  work.  These  were  responses  to  the 
tone  set  by  the  Executive  on  these  Issues. 
They  were  national  responses;  not  pitched 
to  parochial  biases  but  patterned  to  answer 
a  national  problem  in  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive manner.  As  of  now.  the  Senate  has 
no  way  to  participate  fuUy  or  fairly  In  set- 
ting the  tone  to  which  it  responds.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  has  a  special  Interest 
in  assuring  that  the  present  Imbalance  is 
corrected. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  a  dimension  that  goes  be- 
yond what  we  have  been  here  disctisslng.  It 
goes  beyond  the  viability  of  the  two-party 
system — beyond  the  maintenance  of  the 
Congress  as  a  co-equal  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  even  beyond  our  obligation  to  as- 
sure a  national  dialogue  on  the  great  Issues 
that  confront  society.  We  must  decide  here 
and  now  that  television  will  not  become  the 
estahlUhment  medium  designed  to  preserve 
the  status  quo.  Providing  a  fuller  expression 
of  the  two  major  parties  Is  not  enough:  pro- 
viding a  medium  through  which  the  Con- 
gress may  report  to  the  American  people  di- 
rectly Is  a  major  start  but  still  Is  not  enough. 
We  must  guarantee  that  television  can  adapt 
as  qvUckly  as  the  times  can  change.  We  can- 
not always  identify  what  the  most  pressing 
challenge  will  be  3  or  4  years  hence.  We 
must  not  structure  our  answw  today  that 
might  conceivably  deprive  the  airing  of  any 
viewpoint  In  the  future.  I  don't  know  if  a 
structxiral  approach  to  the  use  of  television 
mn  accommodate  this  most  important 
dimension.  I  hope  It  will  receive  serious  at- 
tention as  these  hearings  develop. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
admit  that  I  have  raised  more  ques- 
'tlons  than  I  have  answered.  That  is 
the  nature  of  this  subject.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  speak  to  the  Issues  raised  by 
8.J.  Rw.  309.  As  my  remarks  should  have 


Indicated,  the  thrust  of  S.J.  Res.  209  is  one 
that  I  wholeheartedly  support.  I  only  hesi- 
tate now  in  endorsing  the  measure  because 
I  would  rather  evaluate  the  attitude  of  the 
industry  to  these  questions  before  urging 
legislative  action.  The  heritage  of  the  equal 
time  and  fairness  doctrine  has  made  me 
hesitant  about  structured  solutions.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the 
networks,  competitive  among  each  other  both 
for  audiences  and  revenues.  They  are  asked 
to  reach  for  the  less  lucrative  public  service 
formats  without  assurances  that  the  other 
networks  will  do  the  same.  The  legislative 
approach  embodied  In  S.J.  Res.  209  may  be 
the  only  answer  for  a  beginning.  I  believe 
it  must  evolve  this  way  to  meet  the  national 
responsibility  for  the  public  to  know;  for  the 
Congress  to  fulfill  its  responsibility;  and  for 
the  government  to  assure  Its  viability. 


NIXON     ADMINISTRA-nON     BACKS 
DRUG  INFORMATION  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  no 
elected  official  today,  whether  from  an 
urban  or  a  rural  area,  can  avoid  coming 
into  contact  with  the  growing  drug-use 
and  drug-abuse  problems.  Therefore,  all 
Senators  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
about  an  outstanding  drug  education 
campaign  which  has  been  conducted  this 
summer  throughout  the  country,  utilizing 
public  service  advertising  in  all  forms  of 
media. 

Developed  by  the  nonprofit  Advertis- 
ing Coimcil,  this  public  service  campaign 
has  been  enthusiastically  coordinated  by 
the  White  House  and  has  had  the  coop- 
eration of  three  Federal  agencies:  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  within 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice;  and  the 
US.  Department  of  Defense.  Charles 
"Bud"  Wilkinson,  Special  Consultant  to 
President  Nixon,  has  coordinated  the 
campaign  for  the  White  House,  and  a 
pamphlet  distributed  by  the  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Drug  Abuse  Informa- 
tion, operated  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  has  been  a  focal  point 
for  the  education  campaign. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  and  these 
various  Federal  agencies  for  their  inter- 
est and  cooperation  In  working  out  this 
creative  method  to  focus  attention  on 
our  drug  problems. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  a  Penn- 
sylvanian.  Thomas  B.  McCabe,  Jr.,  vice 
president  and  group  executive  of  the 
Scott  Paper  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
been  the  volimteer  coordinator  for  the 
Advertising  Council  on  this  project. 

The  pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Federal 
Source  Book:  Answers  to  the  Most  Fre- 
quently Asked  Questions  About  Drug 
Abuse,"  is  30  ps^es  long,  and  contains 
answers  to  questions  about  drug  abuse, 
marihuana,  hallucinogens,  stimulants, 
sedatives,  narcotics,  and  other  substances 
of  abuse,  as  well  as  a  three-page  glossary 
of  drug  terminology.  I  commend  this 
booklet  to  all  citizens;  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  following  address:  Drug  Abuse 
Questions  and  Answers,  National  Clear- 
ing House  for  Drug  Abuse  Information, 
Box  1080,  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

A  news  release  prepared  by  the  Adver- 
tising Council,  when  this  program  was 
launched  in  July,  explains  the  all-media 
advertisements  themselves  In  greater  de- 
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tail  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ^    ,^     ♦    „, 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics,  I  have  been  both 
shocked  and  distressed  by  the  staggering 
growth  of  drug  use,  parUcularly  among 
young  men  and  women.  As  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have 
been  equally  concerned  with  the  growing 
use  of  drugs  by  our  servicemen,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Greater  pubUc  educaUon  about  drugs 
and  awareness  about  their  extensive  use 
must  be  undertaken  on  a  wide  scale 
evennii'here  if  we  are  ever  to  begm  to 
bring  this  problem  imder  control. 

I  commend  the  Nixon  administration 
for  its  imagination  and  hard  work  In 
bringing  about  this  particular  advertising 
program  I  also  commend  the  advertising 
industry,  through  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cU  which  sponsored  this  program,  Mid 
the  various  advertising  media,  who  do- 
nated the  time  and  space  for  these  adver- 
tisements, for  their  dedication  and  pubUc 

service 

Private  citizens,  private  organizations, 
government  agencies,  and  elected  officials 
must  all  work  together  in  this  serious 
drug  problem  area,  and  I  am  encouraged 
by  this  example  of  cooperation  and  pub- 
lic service. 

ExRiarr  1 

Advebtisinc  Council 

New     York.     July     8.— The     Advertising 

CouncU   today   unveUed   a  broad   all-media 

public  service  advertUlng  campaign  on  drug 

abuse   Information   at   a   presentation   held 

Shown  were  advertising  material  for  news- 
paper, consumer,  business  and  employee  mag- 
azines, radio,  televUlon.  transit  and  outdoor 

media.  ^  ^  .    „,„ 

The  campaign  is  designed  to  reach  pre- 
high  school  youth,  youth  through  coUege. 
inner-city  residents,  parents  and  mUltary 
personnel.  . 

The  CouncU  is  a  public  service  organiza- 
tion which  conducts  national  public  inter- 
est campaigns  with  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  advertising  agencies,  national  adver- 
tisers and  media.  All  advertising  space  and 
time  are  contributed  by  media. 

A  key  part  of  the  program  is  the  avail- 
abUlty  "of  a  Federal  source  book.  "Answers  to 
the  most  frequently  asked  questions  about 
drug  abuse."  which  gives  information  on 
manv  aspects  of  the  drug  problem. 

Single  copies  of  the  booklet  are  free  and 
people  are  urged  to  write  to:  Questions  and 
Answers.  National  CTearlnghouse  for  Drug 
Abuse  Information,  Box   1080.  Washington. 
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Compton  AdvertlsUig.  Inc..  the  volunteer 
agency,  developed  this  program  after  study- 
ing the  problems  in  each  of  the  five  target 
areas.  For  example,  a  theme  line.  "Why  do 
you  think  they  call  it  dope?",  has  been  in- 
corporated In  a  number  of  ads  after  copy 
testmg  of  the  various  campaign  materials  in 
IndlanapolU.  Denver,  Buffalo.  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York. 

Transit  advertising  is  posting  a  special 
three-sheet  poster  directed  at  parents,  show- 
ing the  various  types  of  druga— "pot." 
"smack."  "ups."  "downB."  and  "acid."  under 
the  headline.  "They  might  have  learned 
about  sex  from  their  friends.  They'd  better 
learn  about  these  from  you." 

Television  networks  and  local  stations  wUl 
be  offered  initially  a  series  of  color  film  spots 
running  from  10-second  to  60-second 
lengths,  covering  each  of  the  target  audiences 
with  different  appeals. 


Tom  Seaver.  Mets  pitching  ace.  gives  a  pat 
on  the  back  to  kids  who  don't  take  drugs 
when  he  says.  "Hey.  you  know  who  number 
one  is?  It's  a  kid  like  you  who  doesn't  use 
<lrugs— that's  number  one!"  This  U  one  of 
a  series  of  spots  In  a  "hero"  segment  of  the 
pre-hlgh  school  youth  effort. 

In  a  60-second  film,  "Ernie"  a  NABC 
(Narcotics  Cop)  asks  parents  to  help  him  in 
hU  Job  by  discouraging  kids  from  taking 
drugs  He  also  asks  parents  to  write  for  the 
free  booklet  so  they  can  learn  to  talk  with 
their  kids  about  drug  abuse. 

Magazines  are  being  asked  to  run  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  advertisement  with  ques- 
tions for  both  parents  and  teenagers  to  ask 
one  another  to  stimulate  a  dialogue  on  drugs. 
This  ad  also  offers  the  booklet.  Other  adver- 
tisements for  consumer,  business  and  em- 
ploye magazines  are  planned  as  part  of  the 
continuing  campaign. 

Newspapers  across  the  country  started  run- 
ning on  July  6.  for  the  next  13  weeks.  260 
line  (2  col.  x  9" )  advertUement*  through  the 
International  Newspaper  AdvertUlng  Execu- 
tives cooperative  Council  program. 

First  advertisement  Is  headlined.  "Heroin 
Is  moving  to  the  suburba."  Others  in  the 
series  are  headlined,  "Lysergic  acid  diethyla- 
mide does  not  go  In  your  car  battery,"  "Can 
babies  be  born  addicted  to  drugs?".  "Your  kid 
shouldn't  know  more  than  you  do,"  and  other 
similar  provocative  statements.  Each  adver- 
tisement carries  a  coupon  to  write  for  a  copy 
of  the  Federal  source  book.  A  fuU  page  news- 
paper ad  will  also  offer  the  booklet. 

Outdoor  advertising.  In  selected  markets,  U 
now  contributing  a  rotating  painted  buUeUn 
( 14'  X  48' ) .  The  design  shows  an  arm  "naUed 
to  a  cross  by  a  hypodermic  needle.  Other  out- 
door poster  materUl  Is  now  In  development 

for  use  this  fall.  »,„^,„ 

Spots  for  radio  wlU  be  released  shortly. 
These  will  Include  special  songs  for  younger 
audiences,  among  a  number  of  different  radio 
approaches. 


LABOR  UNIONS  SUPPORT  RATIFI- 
CATION OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
centiy,  widespread  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discredit  the  genocide  treaty 
and  discourage  Senate  acceptance  of  it. 
A  number  of  these  have  depicted  labor 
union  members  and  their  leaders  a£ 
against  ratification  of  the  treaty.  I  think 
it  should  be  made  very  clear  that  the 
sentiment  of  labor  unions  on  this  vital 
issue  is  quite  the  opposite.  Labor  unions, 
like  many  other  organizations  of  con- 
cerned Americans,  realize  the  need  for 
the  United  States  to  keep  its  word  in  re- 
gard to  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  testimony  from  labor  unions  that 
was  received  by  the  special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  a«po- 
cide  Convention  bears  out  my  point.  I 
sisk  imanimous  consent  that  two  repre- 
sentative letters  to  the  subcommittee, 
one  from  the  AFL-CIO,  the  other  from 
International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace,  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  Amerlca-UAW,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Akkrican  Fedxratioh  or  Labor  awn 

CONGRXSS    or    IKDUSTRIAL    OROA- 
lOZATIONS. 

WashiTigton,  D.C,  May  4, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttrch, 
V.S.  Senate, 
•Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sbnatob:  Attached  are  AFL-CIO 
Convention   resolutlona   and   an   Executive 


CouncU  statement  urging  the  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions,  Including 
the  prevention  of  Genocide.  We  would  like 
these  documents  to  be  part  of  the  record  of 
the  Oenodde  ConvenUons  hearings  and  want 
to  register  our  support  fw  this  important 
measure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Bikmuxkr. 

Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Intkrnationai.  Unioh  Unttko  Au- 
tomobtlx,  azxospacx  &  aoricoi,- 
TURAL  ijaaxMXNT  WoaK»Ra  of 
Amxsica-UAW, 

Detroit,  Mich..  AprU  27, 1970. 
Senator  Frank  Chxj»ch. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Genociae 
Convention.  Senate  Office  BitUding. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Sknatob  Chttrch:  This  Is  to  reaffirm 
the  poelUon  of  the  United  AutomobUe.  Aero- 
space and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America  in  support  of  the  raUflcaUon  of 
the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  We  welcome  the  request  for  ratt- 
flcaUon  by  the  President,  baaed  upon  the 
recommendations  of  Secretary  of  State  WU- 
Uam  P.  Rogers  and  Attorney  General  John 
N   M'l  tchcU 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  during  the  past 
twenty  years  is  probably  our  most  dramatic 
omission  In  the  area  of  internaUofial  human 
rights.  The  crime  of  genocide,  whether  com- 
mitted in  time  of  war  or  In  time  of  peace,  Is 
a  monstrous  crime  which  our  nation  must 
help  prevent.  Senate  raUflcatlon  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention,  which  declares  the  planned 
mass  destruction  of  a  national  ethnical, 
radal  or  reUglous  group  to  be  an  interna- 
tional crime,  would  reaffirm  our  nation's 
concern  for  human  rights  everywhere. 

Seventy-five  naUons  have  already  ratified 
the  Genocide  Convention.  The  United  States, 
which  played  a  leading  role  in  creating  this 
ConvenUon  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
must  no  longer  delay  raUflcatlon  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  and  we  call  upon  the 
Senate  to  do  so  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  P.  Reuther. 
President.  International  Union.  UAW. 


GUN    CONTROL    ACT    OF    1968 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  National  Rl- 
fie  Association  demanding  my  answer  to 
three  self-serving  questions  on  the  1968 
Gim  Control  Act. 

The  questions  were  not  only  self-serv- 
ing, but  deliberate  distortions  of  the  1968 
Gim  Control  Act,  which  Is  the  only  ef- 
fective firearms  law  adopted  by  Congress 
in  30  years. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  now  a 
registered  lobby,  dispatched  this  printed, 
form  letter  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
as  a  part  of  its  1970  campaign  to  gut. 
if  it  cannot  repeal,  the  Gxm  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

The  special  interests  of  this  lobby 
came  through  clear  to  me  in  the  letter, 
designed  more  to  intimidate  legislators 
than  to  elicit  genuine  response. 

The  printed  signature  on  the  letter  was 
that  of  Ashley  Halsey  Jr..  editor,  the 
American  Rifleman.  The  letter  subtly 
threatened  that  my  "substantial  re- 
sponse" will  "be  reflected  in  due  course 
In  the  pages  of  our  magazine,  circulation 
slightly  over  1  million.' 

I  am  not  Intimidated  by  this  type  of 
letter,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  other 
Senators  will  be  either. 

I  am  embarrassed  for  the  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  members  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  God-fearing,  fun-lov- 
ing sportsmen,  who  are  being  inadequate- 
ly represented  in  Washington,  indeed 
their  personal  views  are  more  often 
misrepresented. 

The  sportsmen  I  know,  many  of  them 
members  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion do  not  personally  do  their  business 
in  Ae  high-handed  fashion  used  by  the 
Washington  executives  of  the  NRA 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  NRA  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ad- 
dress mj'self  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  and  in  the  proc- 
ess correct  the  misrepresentations  and 
distortions  about  that  laws  effectiveness 
put  forth  in  the  NRA  letter  to  Congress. 

For  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember, 
opponents  of  gun  legislation  have  in- 
sisted that  if  the  traffic  in  firearms  is 
controlled,  only  criminals  will  have  guns. 
Guided  by  that  simplistic  slogan.  hea\-y 
efforts  were  made  against  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  for  precisely  the  reason  that 
gun  legislation,  any  gun  legislation,  was 
firmly  beUeved  to  be  ineffective. 

Two  years  have  gone  by  since  the  1968 
act  was  passed,  sufficient  time  to  allow 
a  dispassionate  judgment  on  its  efficacy. 

The  Treasury  Department's  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Division  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act. 

I  have  consequently  asked  the  Division 
for  the  record  of  arrests  made  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  which  became  the  law 
of  the  land  almost  2  years  ago.  The  re- 
port from  the  Division  should  quiet 
those,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  who  dally 
bemoan  the  "failure"  of  this  law. 

In  the  17  months  since  the  effective 
date  of  the  act,  December  16.  1968.  the 
Department's  agents  have  made  1.482 
cases  resulting  in  926  arrests  under  title 
I  of  the  act,  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  violations  of  the  act. 

In  the  17  months  prior  to  December 
16.  1968.  the  Department  made  335  cases, 
resulting  in  224  arrests  imder  the  old 
Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Expressed  in  percentages,  this  is  an 
increase  of  342.4  percent  in  cases  and 
313.4  percent  in  arrests. 

Because  so  many  crimes  are  committed 
with  guns.  Gim  Act  investigations  by 
Treasury  agents  often  lead  directly  to  a 
criminal  suspect. 

Thus,  a  recent  police  investigation  of 
a  brutal  sex  murder  case  revealed  that 
a  suspect  might  liave  recently  purchased 
a  firearm.  The  Treasury  Department's 
investigation  led  to  a  fraudulently  ex- 
ecuted Treasury  form  required  imder  the 
1968  act,  and  led  to  the  arrest  of  the 
suspect. 

A  bomb  exploded  imder  an  imoccupled 
vehicle  at  Emory  and  Henry  College  in 
Emory,  Va.  Treasiuy  Department  exam- 
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inatlon  of  the  type  of  explosive  led  to  the 
arrest  of  two  students  who  had  pur- 
chased the  material. 

After  police  in  Montana  responded  to 
a  call  from  a  bar  where  they  found  a 
dead  body  on  the  floor  with  customers 
professing  no  knowledge  of  the  incident, 
the  Treasury  Department  traced  the 
German-made  gun  found  next  to  the 
body  through  several  States  and  finally 
back  to  Montana.  A  customer  had  car- 
ried the  handgun  into  the  bar  that  night, 
was  present  when  the  police  arrived,  and 
finally  convicted  in  State  court  entirely 
through  the  Treasury  agents'  efforts. 

Opponents  of  gun  legislation  will  say 
that  these  are  cases  proving  that  a  case 
can  only  be  made  after  a  crime  has  been 
committed;  that  the  1968  gun  law.  in 
effect,  closes  the  barn  door  after  the 
horse  is  out. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  files  of  the  Treasury  Department 
have  at  least  as  many  cases  of  crime  pre- 
vention as  they  have  of  detection  after  a 
crime  has  been  committed. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  cases  is 
the  arrest  of  Anthony  Accardo,  the  64- 
year-old  Cosa  Nostra  leader  whose  slip- 
pery dealings  have  for  years  escaped  suc- 
cessful prosecution. 

Recently,  however,  he  was  indicted  for 
a  violation  of  two  counts  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act.  Since  each  count  carries  a  max- 
imum sentence  of  10  years  in  prison,  we 
may  hopefully  look  forward  to  his  re- 
moval from  society.  His  indictment  fol- 
lowed shortly  after  Felix  Alderissio's 
conviction  for  violation  of  title  Vn,  an- 
other gun  control  provision,  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
for  which  this  Chicago  Cosa  Nostra  chief 
received  a  2-year  prison  sentence. 

If  the  Gun  Control  Act  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  subduing  the  criminal  syndi- 
cates, it  has  been  no  less  so  in  appre- 
hending criminals  operating  on  their 
own. 

For  example.  Gary,  Ind.,  police  ar- 
rested a  man  for  possession  of  a  sawed-o£f 
shotgun  and  sawed-off  rifle.  The  suspect 
has  a  criminal  record  of  47  arrests  of 
which  35  were  for  felonies.  Through  In- 
formation supplied  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  suspect  is  now  under  Fed- 
eral indictment. 

In  Minnesota,  a  man  purchasing  a  gim 
with  a  forged  check  turned  out  to  be  a 
felon  convicted  of  first  degree  robbery. 
Through  the  coojieration  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  man  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  forgery  and  violation  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act. 

Jack  Ledbetter.  a  criminal  with  a 
three-page  list  of  arrests,  including  bur- 
glary and  robbery,  bought  a  shotgun  in 
Utah  while  fximishing  false  information 
to  the  seller.  He  sawed  off  the  barrels 
the  same  day,  and  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested on  a  burglary  charge  to  which  was 
added  his  violation  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act.  As  a  result,  he  was  sentenced  to  two 
terms  of  5  years  imprisonment. 

The  Boston  Federal  grand  jury  re- 
turned indictments  against  a  man  who 
had  made  false  statements  while  pur- 


chasing a  gun;  the  suspect  has  a  record 
of  seven  convictions  for  bank  robbery. 

Russel  Payne,  a  felon  appealing  a  man- 
slaughter conviction  in  Wyoming,  was 
convicted  for  transporting  a  registered 
firearm  in  interstate  commerce  and  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  imprisonment.  Even 
though  the  gun  was  registered,  Payne  was 
transporting  it  in  violation  of  a  special 
provision  of  the  new  act. 

In  Springfield,  ni.,  Ronald  E.  Shafer 
was  convicted  in  Federal  court  for  10 
violations  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  by 
selling  sufficient  components  to  make  a 
large  number  and  variety  of  "destruc- 
tive devices" — that  is  to  say,  homemade 
gims. 

In  none  of  these  cases  had  an  actual 
crime  of  violence  been  committed  yet. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  crimes  against 
persons  or  property  would  have  been 
committed  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  The  inescapable 
conclusion  is  that  gun  legislation  does  re- 
duce crime:  that  it  does  contribute  to  the 
prevention  of  crime;  that  it  can  be  ex- 
tended to  protect  the  law-abiding 
citizen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
letter  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  May  12,  1970,  and  the  reply  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Rossides,  dated 
July  9,  1970,  containing  statistics,  and 
anecdotal  case  histories  illustrating  the 
progress  made  under  the  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mat  12, 1970. 

Hon.  David  M.  Kennedy. 
Secretary,    Department    of     the    Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest that  you  make  available  to  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  Information  that 
would  be  helpful  in  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Specifically,  we  would  like  arrest  data 
for  the  seventeen  month  period  to  and 
subsequent  to  the  Act's  effective  date.  This 
Information  should  be  broken  down  accord- 
ing to  the  various  titles  of  the  Act  to  Include 
both  the  total  number  of  arrests  and  the 
total  number  of  cases  for  the  comparable 
periods.  Summaries  of  major  cases  made 
since  the  passage  of  the  Act  would  also  be 
of  value. 

In  addition,  arrest  data  under  title  VII  of 
the  Omnlbvis  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  as  amended  by  title  HI  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act,  would  be  of  use  to  the  Subcommittee 
study. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  that  you  have 
extended  me  In  the  past  and  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Chairmar^,     Subcommittee     to    Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasuky. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  9. 1970. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  for  reply  your 

letter  of  May  12.  1970.  to  Secretary  Kennedy 

In  which  you  requested  detailed  arrest  and 
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case  data  for  the  seventeen  mo°t»\,P«''^°^ 
prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the  effective  daW 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  and  In  which 
you  further  requested  summaries  of  major 
cases  made  since  passage  of  the  Act. 

The    necessary    research    has    been   com- 

^  Treasury's  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
Division  agents  made  a  total  of  1.482  cases 
resulting  In  a  total  of  926  arrests  under  -ntle 
I  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  violations  to 
the  seventeen  month  period  following  ttie 
effective  date  of  the  Act  (December  16. 1968). 
In  the  seventeen  months  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 16  1968.  a  total  of  335  cases,  resulting  In 
a  total  of  224  arrests,  were  made  under  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  either  alone  or  to  con- 
junction with  other  violations. 

A  valid  statistical  comparison  of  cases  and 
arrests  under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  prior 
to  December  16.  1968.  and  those  under  Title 
I  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  after  Its 
enactment  cannot  be  made,  as  Title  I  con- 
tains 26  unlavk-ful  acts  as  compared  to  nine 
unlawful  acte  contained  In  the  predecessor 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  ,  ,„-o  • 

Title  II  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  oi  1968  to- 
corporated  the  predecessor  National  FlrearaoB 
Act.  In  the  reporting  period  prior  to  De- 
cember 16.  1968.  a  total  of  869  cases  result, 
ing  In  a  total  of  377  arrests  were  made  under 
the  National  Firearms  Act.  either  alone  or  In 
conjunction  with  other  violations.  In  the  re- 
porting period  subsequent  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act.  1.786  cases  result- 
ing in  a  total  of  1.184  arrests  were  made  un- 
der Title  n  of  the  Gun  Control  Act.  either 
alone  or  In  conjunction  with  other  vlolatlonfi 
Title  VII  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  became  effective 
on  June  19.  1968.  This  title  was  amended  by 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  and  the  amend- 
ment became  effective  December  16.  1968.  to 
the  reporting  period  following  December  16, 
1968.  a  total  of  1.039  cases  resulting  In  a 
total  of  488  arrests  were  made  tmder  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  violations. 

Summaries  of  noajor  cases  made  since  the 
passage  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  are 
enclosed.  Also  enclosed  Is  a  trend  chart 
which  depicts  criminal  cases  made  versus 
man-days  expended,  both  before  and  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Gun  Control  Act. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eugene  T.  RossmEa. 


Enclosures 
Police  Investigation  of  a  brutal,  sex  murder 
case  revealed  that  a  suspect  might  have 
recently  purchased  a  firearm.  A  Treasury 
Alcohol  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division  Spe- 
cial Investigator  was  notified  and  through 
extensive  records  search  found  a  record  of  a 
firearm  sale  to  the  suspect,  who  was  m  a  pro- 
hibited category,  and  determined  that  the 
su=pect  had  fraudulently  executed  Treasury 
Form  4473.  The  suspect  was  arrested  and 
Jailed  The  Treasury  agent,  working  alone, 
developed  conclusive  and  final  evidence  as 
to  the  subject's  guilt  for  the  murder. 

Ronald  E.  Shafer  was  convicted  to  Fea- 
%TSi\  Court.  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  ten  vio- 
lations of  the  Gun  Control  Act.  This  case 
is  significant  as  it  Involved  the  sale  of 
components  sufficient  to  make  destructive 
devices.  Shafer  Is  awaiting  sentencing. 

Treasury's  ATFD.  IRS  National  Office 
Laboratory  technology  recently  came  to  the 
aid  of  Virginia  law  enforcement  officials 
when,  on  January  11.  1970.  a  bomb  exploded 
under  an  unoccupied  vehicle  owned  by  the 
Dean  of  Men,  Emory  and  Henry  College, 
Emory.  Virginia.  An  adjacent  occupied  dor- 


mitory was  damaged.  On  January  22.  1970. 
two  individuals,  both  students  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  were  arrested  on  State  war- 
rants charging  felonious  use  of  e'ylof^^- 
The  bomb  contained  gunpowder  Identified 
in  the  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Di- 
vision National  Office  Laboratory  as  Her- 
cules 2400."  The  laboratory  examination  was 
conducted  on  the  material  recovered  at  the 
bomb  scene,  a  piece  of  burnt  safety  t"fe  » 
hubcap,  a  hubcap  rim.  and  a  piece  of  asphalt. 
The  State  prosecution  of  the  defendants 
win  rest  solely  on  evidence  developed  by  the 
Treasury  agents  and  Treasury  laboratory. 

Anthony  Accardo.  the  64  year  old  alleged 
Cosa  Nostra  leader  was  recently  lndlct«d  for 
violating  two  counts  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
Each  count  carries  a  maximum  sentence  of 
10  years  In  prison  or  a  $10,000  fine  or  both. 
Accardo-s  indictment  followed  shortly  alter 
Felix  Alderissio's  conviction  for  violating 
Title  vn  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act.  Alderissio.  La  Cosa  Nostra  s 
alleged  chief  advisor  to  the  Chicago  area, 
received  a  two  year  prison  sentence. 

Gary,  Indiana,  police  executed  an  arrest 
warrant  and  seized  a  sawn-off  shotgun  and  a 
sawn-off  rifle.  The  defendant's  criminal  rec- 
ord consisted  of  47  arrests,  of  which  35  were 
for  felonies.  In  1958.  he  was  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  the  National  Firearms  Act  and 
was  given  a  two  vear  probated  sentence  which 
was  later  revoked  and  he  served  two  years  to 
prison.  In  the  instant  case,  the  information 
was  referred  to  Treasury's  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  Division,  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  Federal  prosecution  has  been 
authorized. 

to  Montana,  police  responded  to  a  call— a 
shootlne  la  a  bar.  They  found  a  body,  a  for- 
ll^  h^dgun  on  the  floor,  and  customers 
who  avowed  no  knowledge  of  the  shooting. 

A  request  for  assistance  was  made  to  the 
Billings.  Montana,  office  of  Treasury  s  Alco- 
hol  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division,  totemal 
Revenue  Service.  The  ATFD  Firearms  Con- 
trol section  traced  the  foreign  handgun  from 
Germany  through  Mississippi  and  finely  to 
Montona.  A  Special  ^^^^^^^^1,''°^^^''?^. 
the  investigation  and  Identlfled  *!»«  IffJ 
known  owner— a  customer  who  had  c^f^ 
the  firearm  into  the  bar  the  night  of  the 
shooting  and  was  present  when  the  police 
arrived.  The  kUler  was  subsequently  con- 
victed '-f  homicide  in  State  Court. 

In  Mlnnesote,  a  man  purchased  a  gun  with 
a  check.  The  next  day  he  attempted  to  re- 
turn the  gun  for  a  refund.  The  check  he  had 
used  was  stolen  and  forged.  He  was  a  felon, 
convicted  of  First  Degree  robbery.  He  had 
also  used  fictitious  identification  and  fur- 
nished false  information  while  purchasing 
the  firearm.  A  joint  investigation  by  loc^ 
police  and  Treasury's  Alc^ol.  Tobwxo  and 
Firearms  Division,  toternal  Revenue  Service, 
resulted  in  his  arrest  on  charges  of  forgery 
and  violation  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
The  arrest  record  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  maintains  on  Jack  Ledbetter 
is  three  pages  In  length  and  lists  arrests  for 
violations  including  burglary   and  robbery. 
Ledbetter  bought  a  shotgun  to  Utah.  f\w- 
nlshing  false  information  to  the  seller.  He 
sawed  off  the  barrels  the  same  day.  He  was 
subsequently  arrested  by  local  police  on  a 
burglary  charge-the   shotgun   was  discov- 
ered and  the  information  referred  to  Treas- 
ury's Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Divi- 
sion, totemal  Revenue  Service. 

The  investigation  restated  to  Ledbetter  s 
conviction  for  violation  of  the  Oun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  He  was  sentenced  to  terms  or 
five  years'  imprisonment  on  each  of  two 
counts.  _.j  „, 

On  February  8.   1970.  a   Boston  Federal 


grand  jury  returned  *  one  count  todlct- 
Sent  charging  a  defendant  with  making  a 
false  statement  to  a  dealer  in  the  purchase 
of  a  firearm.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  Treas- 
ury's Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division 
Special  tovestlgators  seized  a  loaded  .38  cali- 
ber revolver,  stolen  from  Colt.  On  February 
24  the  grand  Jury  returned  a  second  Indict- 
ment charging  an  additional  violation  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act.  He  was  released  on  ball 
and  is  presently  awaiting  trial. 

The  defendant  has  seven  convictions  for 
bank  robbery. 

Russell  Payne,  a  felon  appealing  a  man- 
slaughter conviction,  was  convicted  to  Wyo- 
ming District  Court  of  transporting  a  regis- 
tered firearm  in  interstate  commerce  without 
the  authorization  of  the  AssUtant  Regional 
Commissioner,  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms Division.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  to 
violation  of  Sect.on  922(a)(4).  Chapter  44, 
Title  18.  U.S  C.  Payne  was  sentenced  to  five 
years'  Imprisonment.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  conviction  In  the  Nation  under  this 
particular  section  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 

1968.  ,  ^  ..    „, 

Alfred  Harfllnger  had  been  convicted  or 
robbery,  assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  and 
breaking  and  entering  into  a  United  States 
Post  Office— James  Nash  for  concealing  stolen 
postal  money  orders. 

The  two  felons  were  spotted  drtvtog 
around  an  18,000  gaUon  LP  storage  ^nk^ 
They  were  stopped  and  questioned  by  local 
police,  and  a  pistol  was  seen  In  their  car.  A 
subsequent  search  revealed  a  30-30  rifle,  a  .38 
caliber  revolver,  a  .45  automatic  and  an 
armed  bomb  containing  ten  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite with  a  timing  device  that  was  set  and 

ticking.  .^^ 

A  request  for  assistance  was  made  to  Treas- 
urVs  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division. 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  ATFD  Special  In- 
vestigators entered  the  investigation  and  per- 
fected the  case.  Harfllnger  and  Nash  were 
subsequently  arrested,  tried  and  convicted  of 
vlola^ng  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  and 
sentenced  to  two  concurrent  ten-year  sen- 
tences each.  _  n,.... 
On  January  8.  1970.  an  undercover  Treas- 
urv  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division. 
Internal    Revenue   Service.    Special    mvestl- 
Kator.  on  behaU  of  the  Erie  County.  New 
Tork.  Sheriff's  Office,  purchased  100  stlcksof 
dynamite  and   100  blasting  caps  from  two 
members  of  the  "Chosen  FeW  motorcycle 

*^''on  January  20.  the  U.S.  Attorney  ob- 
tamed  arrest  warrants  for  the  defendwits 
charging  them  with  violations  of  the  Gun 
Con^l  Act.  to  that  they  lllegaUy  possessed 
and  transferred  unregistered  firearms  (de- 
structive devices) .  and  engaged  to  the  fire- 
arms business  without  a  dealer's  Ucense. 

Negotiations  for  a  second  "buy"  were  made 
and  on  January  20.  4.000  sticks  of  frnamOe 
(Dwpont).  4.000  blasting  caps  and  4.000 Jeet 
of  safety  fuse  were  seized  in  an  "abor^ 
buy  The  defendants  were  arrested  and  hem 
in  lieu  of  $20,000  bail  each.  ^^^ 

In  a  Jotot  operation  conducted  by  Treas- 
ury's Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Divi- 
sion. Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  by  the 
Justice  Departments  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  five  firearms  were  pur- 
chased from  Carl  McFarland  at  a  parking  lot 
in  Indianapolis,  todlana.  Three  of  «»e  ^^e 
weapons  had  been  previously  reported  as 
stolen.  A  search  of  McFarland's  car  revealed 
an  additional  36  firearms.  14  of  which  turMd 
out  to  be  stolen.  McFarland  pleaded  guilty 
to  violations  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  and  was 
sentenced  to  a  total  of  ten  years  to  prison. 


COMMENTS 

Overall  tocrease  to  both  cases  niade  and 
man-days  expended. 
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Cas«6  in»de:  S«pt.  30-Dec.  30.  19«8— <le- 
creased  as  enforcement  personnel  performed 
"compliance"  functions  during  the  November 
1968  amnesty. 

Man-days:  Increased  as  overtime  Increased 
during  the  amnesty.  ___ 

Cases  made:  Dec.  30.  19fl8-Mar.  30.  1970. 
reflect  an  Initial  upsurge  and  a  continuing 
Increase  as  cases  made  under  the  new  fire- 
arms legislation  become  evident. 

Man-days  reflect  a  steady  Increase  during 
this  period  as  the  result  of  increased  hiring 
and  increased  emphasis  on  firearms  enforce- 
ment. 


ExHorr  1 

Nationai.  Ritle  Association  of  Amzhica, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  July  29.  1970. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dood, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Senatok  Dodd:  Because  of  intense 
and  growing  Interest  on  the  part  of  our 
readers,  we  are  asking  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  whether  they  woiild  care  to 
respond  to  three  questions.  These  are: 

Your  position  on  repeal  of  the  1968  Gxm 
Control  Act  m  Its  present  form? 

Whether  you  feel  that  the  Act.  If  not 
repealed,  at  least  should  be  modified  to  elim- 
inate features  which  are  of  little  use  In 
crime  control  and  apparently  serve  prin- 
cipally to  harass  law-abiding  sportsmen? 

Whether  you  would  support  replacement 
of  the  Act  with  some  more  practical  and 
worltable  antl-crlme  measure  In  1971? 

We  would  deeply  appreciate  having  what- 
ever views  you  may  wish  to  express.  We 
hope  for  a  substantial  response  which  can 
be  r^ected  In  due  course  In  the  pages  of 
our  magazines,  circulation  slightly  over  one 
mUllon. 

Thank   you.  in  any   case,   tor  your  con- 
sideration of  the  matter.  ^ 
Cordially.                                       i 
AsHLXT  HaLset.  Jr.. 
Editor.  The  American  Riflevutn. 
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in  lOK  filings  submitted  to  the  Securities 
&  Exchange  Commission,  our  source  for  this 
table. 

The  actual  federal  Income  tax  figures — 
and  what  percentage  of  the  net  before  taxes 
they  represent — follows: 


NO  ACTION  FROM  THE  JUSTICE 
DEPARTBi4ENT  ON  THE  FITZ- 
GERALD CASE  AFTER  277  DAYS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  9  months  ago  I  wrote  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  asking  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  to  investigate  the  in- 
timidation and  firing  of  A.  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald by  the  Air  Force  and  to  take  ap- 
propriate action.  To  date,  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  sign  of  any  action  whatso- 
ever from  the  Department. 

Fitzgerald  testified  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  November  1968, 
and  told  Congress  of  the  $2  billion  over- 
run in  the  C-5A  project.  For  his  candor, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  cold  shoulder 
treatment,  followed  by  a  reduction  in  his 
duties,  and  finally,  in  November  1969. 
by  outright  dismissal. 

Such  action  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
VS.  Criminal  Code,  which  makes  it  a 
crime,  punishable  by  up  to  5  years  in  Jail, 
to  "injure"  anyone  on  account  of  testify- 
ing before  a  congressional  committee. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  to  Fitz- 
gerald. But  the  Justice  Department,  for 
reasons  known  only  to  It,  has  thus  far 
refused  to  enforce  the  code. 

Is  the  code  for  some  persons  and  not 
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5.13 
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for  others?  Are  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration exempt  from  the  code? 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  to  the 
concept  of  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law," 
which  graces  the  entrance  to  the  Justice 
Department?  Is  the  Department  no  long- 
er guide  by  this  motto?  St«ndir(l(N  J)     $265,789,000 

Texaco  7,250,000 

^— ^— ^^  Gu»  4,264,000 

itobil""  41,800,000 

OIL  CONTINUES  TO  ESCAPE  TAXES     standifdiciiioV.::..: 1S?SS  SSS 

standard  find )  64,200,000 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  UJB.     |?,r   ^'.''/::::::::: 5,«4,ooo 

Oil  Week  has  continued  its  public  service     Attitrtic SiSilooo 

of  providing  a  table  of  the  actual  taxes  sun^"::::::::::::::::::"-;^  S'?SISS 

paid  by  the  major  oU  companies  as  a     pwiiipj smoooo 

percentage  of  their  net  income.  Kin:::::::::::::::::::.:::'-  ,hiS'SSS 

Once  again,  the  oil  industry  has  es-     cities servk* n' «oo'ooo 

caped  from  paying  its  fair  share  of  the    ^•^"/-j-h^- :::::.:::     2;406;i55 

tax  burden.  Most  of  the  companies  shown    standard  (Ohio). S'mJSo 

on  the  table  paid  a  lower  percentage  of    signaL^ W'.^.m  ... 

their  net  income  in  Federal  taxes  than     Z^!^::"::::::.:::::::::'".::    27,480.000 

an  individual  in  the  lowest  tax  bracket.    . _ 

Only  one  company  paid  about  the  same  .^^^  ^^^  j,^^  refiner  to  skip  federal  in- 
as  the  average  for  other  industries — 41  gome  taxes  completely  this  year  was  Tenneco. 
percent — of  their  net  income  in  taxes.  Tenneco  not  only  dldnt  have  to  pay  any- 

Thls  means  that  other  taxpayers,  far  thing,  but  gained  a  $13,299,000  tax  credit 
less  able  to  pay  than  the  giganUc  oU  available  to  lower  or  wipe  out  federal  income 
inrtiistrv  arp  Boine  to  have  to  shoulder  taxes  in  future  years. 
t"eSen"Sil?^o™  been  borne  ^^-:-r:^rX'\^^:  Z7  LTl^'s'^ 
fellow  earning  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year  !?^* /"  r  mosi  of  the  companies  the  m- 
by  the  oU  Industry.  This  means  that  the     grease  was  small. 

with  4  mouths  to  feed  must  pay  more  Heaviest  taxes  were  paid  by  the  smaUer, 
in  taxes  so  that  the  oil  barons  can  con-  domestic  majors  while  the  lowest  percentages 
tinue  to  sit  In  their  plush  offices  feeding  were  paid  by  the  intMnatlonal  cony>anlee  in- 
from  the  public  trough.  All  this  in  addl-  eluding  the  newer  intwnatlonals  such  as 
tion  to  the  o"  i°^POrt^QU°to  program  ^^l^^^-J^/.^'^.r^^es  have  been  list«I 
that  seems  so  dear  to  this  admimstra-  ^^^  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  because  merg- 
tion's  heart  but  which  costs  the  average  ^^  ^^  reduced  the  number  originally  re- 
family  of  four  about  $100  extra  a  year     ported. 

for  oil  and  gas.  Not  surprisingly  Amarada  Hess  now  pays 

This  outrage  cannot  continue.  We  took  only  •2 .406,155  in  federal  income  tax  while 
some  smaU  steps  to  close  the  depletion  Hess  OU  &  Chemical  alone  had  paid  $11,913,- 
loophole  last  year,  but  we  must  do  much  ooo  on  •401  mimon  net  ^^^^\  „. 
more.  We  must  take  a  look  at  the  enUre  ^is  year  ^^^^^-^^If^^^.^,^^,^  H- 
web  of  Federal  subsidies  and  find  out  ^S/'^'^^^o  federal  income  tax  In 
why  they  are  not  working.  We  must  find  ^j^^'  ^^^^  ^uan  1968. 
out  why  the  independent  producers  who  ^^  checked  with  Atlantic  and  asked 
traditionally  found  most  of  the  domestic  whether  the  figures  shown  in  the  latest  state- 
oil  are  going  out  of  btisiness.  We  must  ment  of  income  going  back  to  1966  reflected 
find  out  how  to  make  any  Government  taxes  paid  by  companies  that  Atlantic  had 
program  cost  effective  particularly  when  «'2ii!S'' Connor  deputy  comptroller,  said 
it  is  so  expensive  and  the  return  pres-  JJ^  in  ^°fl  J  in  part  showed  revi- 
ently  received  is  so  shght.  These  steps  ^i^^^t  taxes  based  on  settlement  of  the 
would  go  far  to  allocating  the  tax  bur-  Atlantic-Sinclair  merger  cases, 
dens  equitably  and  alleviating  the  pend-  The  flgures  we  carried  for  Sinclair— if 
tag  energy  crisis.  adopted  by  Atlantic— woiUd  have  given  At- 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar-     aantlc   higher   federal    income    taxes   than 
tide  be  printed  ta  the  Record.  ^^^ 'f'T'^^l^'^^^^u^  nr^  m  ibst  vet  At- 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  article       ^  "''Lnfv^enorti^M  iZi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ta  the  Record.     '^^^^^  ^.^n^'no  fSfrai  income  tax 
as  follows :  that  year  to  the  SEC. 

The  lower  figure  stems  from  Atlantic's  hav- 
ing to  sell  some  of  Sinclair's  property  to  Brit- 
ish Petroleum,  he  said. 

Thus  some  of  the  earlier  taxes  of  Sinclair's 
can't  be  shown  as  having  been  paid  by  Arco 
and  subsidiaries. 

And  the  accounting  Is  complicated  further 
by  Sinclair's  having  held  stock  In  Atlantic. 

The  table  only  shows  companies  of  Interest 
to  marketers. 

Thus  nuiny  oil  production  firms  with  little 
or  no  ttuces  aren't  shown. 

Because  companies  have  been  added  and 
subtracted  from  the  table  down  through  the 
years,  total  taxes  for  the  table  or  the  per- 
centage shouldn't  be  compared  from  1968 
to  1969. 


Taxzs  on  Big  Retinebs  Stqx  Small 

Bdajor  oU  companies — hit  by  a  lower  In- 
vestment credit  and  slightly  reduced  deple- 
tion allowance — were  still  able  to  pay  surpris- 
ingly small  U.S.  federal  Income  taxes. 

Oulf  had  the  lowest  percentage  at  0.43% 
followed  by  Texaco  with  0.76%  of  their  net 
Income  before  taxes  paid  to  Uncle  Sam. 

n.S.  OU  Week  prints  refiner  tax  figures 
because  marketers  are  Interested  In  the  tax 
treatment  of  supplying  companies  and  be- 
cause no  one  eUkS  puts  together  the  figures. 

Major  companies  lump  together  In  their 
reports  to  shareholders  their  federal,  state 
and  foreign  Income  taxes  usually  under  "pro- 
vision for  Income  tax." 

But  the  tJJS.  tax  figure  Is  usually  shown 


Net  income  before  tai 


Federal  ta< 


Percsnt 


Foreign,  some 

states'  tax  Pereent 


Profit  after  tax 


Standard  {N.J.):  $1,271,903,000 

1962 1,584,469,000 

1963 - 1,628,555,000 

1964 1,679,675,000 

1965 3,830,944,000 

1966 2,061,000.000 

1967 2,313,587,000 

1968 2,069,697,000 

1969 

Texaco:  546,371,000 

1962 615,768,000 

1963 660,761,000 

1964 681,613,000 

1965 808,991,000 

1966 892,428,000 

1967 1,006,246,000 

1968 952,854.000 

1969 

GuH:  488,351,000 

1962 540,065,000 

1963 607,343,000 

1964 656,727,000 

1965 813,868,000 

1966 955,968,000 

1967 977,321,000 

1968 992,005,000 

1969 

Mobil:  379.339.000 

1962 437,352.000 

1963 464,660.000 

1964 508.016.000 

1965 555,412.000 

1966 594.593,000 

1967 673,739.000 

1968 728.815.000 

1969 - 

Standard  (Calif.) :  348, 181 ,  000 

1962 356,568,000 

1963 448,053.000 

1964 507.341.000 

1965 - 564,256,000 

1966 791,962,000 

1967 569,431,000 

1968 590,386,000 

1969 

Standard  (I  nd.) :  168. 843, 000 

1962 208,022,000 

1963 204,817,000 

^                   1964 263,098.000 

5        l«5 300,531.000  ... 

2        1966 366,847.000 

X        1967 395,064,000 

1968 ;";;!;"'.".iiiiii  403.337.000 

Shell:     173,555,000 

1962 211,575,000 

1963 213,575.000 

1964 274,507.000 

1965 313.085,000 

1966 342,022,000 

1967 387,767,000 

1968 :i:i";i!"ii""ii  308,451,000 

Atlantic: 61.110.000 

1962 56,747,000 

1963 61.081,000 

1964 164,091,000 

1965 :  203,356.000 

1966 227,930,000 

1967 240,272,000 

1968 276,«7,00O 

1969  

Conoco:"  73,477.000 

1962 99,665,000 

1963 - 204,184,000 

1964 .  201,914,000 

1965 .  290,924,000 

1966 280,584,000 

IM7 - 290,357.000 

iw :::".:".i"r.".iiiii"i"  248. 868.  ooo 

Sun:                                                                                    ...  66.395.000 

1962 79,976,000 

MSS .  88.577,000 

UM :  113,405,000 

IMS .  131,544,000 

im. 146, 946. 006 

1967 227,790,000 

1968 226.052.000 

IQM     .... .. . •--- ••• 

Ptiiliw: .  158.320,000 

1962 160.954.000 

1963 152,197,000 

1964 165,876.000 

1965 218.382.000 

19K 227. 766. 000 

19e7 184. 560, 000 

19M :;  178.155.000 

19«9 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


S8, 000. 000 
69,000,000 
29,000,000 
82,000,000 
116,000,000 
166,000,000 
233,999,000 
265.789.000 

13,000,000 
10,250,000 

5,500.000 
10.000,000 
32,500,000 
17,500,000 
23,800,000 

7.250,000 

19,389,000 
30,870,000 
52,443,000 
53,559.000 
90,008.000 
74.142,000 
8,005,000 
4,264.000 

8,300,000 
23.000.000 
27,700,000 
33.900.000 
23,200.000 
26.900,000 
22.000.000 
41,800,000 

5,800,000 
2.900,000 
14,100,000 
12.500,000 
27,300,000 
12,900.000 
16,700,000 
10.900,000 

3,105,000 
22,182,000 

8,486,000 
39,578,000 


74,021,000 
74.678,000 
64,200,000 

7.200,000 
19.100,000 

2,800,000 
26,600,000 
46,100.000 
44,940.000 
63.378,000 

5,464,000 

• 
0 
0 
2,629,000 
7,637,000 
6.188,000 
2,999,000 
4,063.000 

1,065.000 
9,143,000 
235,000 
4.670,000 
11,669,000 
7,649.000 
9,721,000 
3,394,000 

1200,000 
1,300,000 
2,400,000 
10,300,000 
16.600.000 
24,700,000 
44,290,000 
48,207,000 

48,000,000 
52,000,000 
32,229.000 
31.745.000 
59.163.000 
52.255.000 
32,584,000 
24.231.000 


0.6 
4.3 

1.7 
4.9 
6.3 
8.1 

10.1 
12.84 

2.3 

l.« 
0.8 
1.47 
4.02 
1.9S 
2.36 
.76 

3.9 
5.7 
8.6 
8.1 
11.0 
7.8 
0.81 
.43 

2.1 
5.2 
5.9 
6.6 
4.4 
4.5 
3.3 
5.73 

1.6 
.8 
3.1 
2.5 
4.8 
1.6 
2.9 
1.84 

1.8 
10.6 

4.1 
15.0 


20.2 
18.9 
15.92 

4.1 

9.0 

1.3 

9.6 
14.7 
13.1 
16.3 

1.77 

• 

0 

0 

1.60 

3.76 

2.71 

1.2 

1.47 

1.4 
9.2 
.1 
2.3 
4.0 
2.7 
3.3 
1.36 

0 

1.9 
2.7 
9.0 
12.6 
16.  S 
19.4 
21.3 

3a3 

26.2 
22.2 
19.1 
27.0 
22.9 
17.7 
13.6 


$423,000,000 
496.000.000 
549,000,000 
562.000,000 
624.000,000 
700. 000. 000 
802.907,000 
756.269.000 

51.700,000 

58.850.000 

77.900.000 

80.700,000 
104,700,000 
124,400.000 
162. 800, 000 
175,800,000 

128,871,000 
137,842,000 
159.782,000 
174.935.000 
219, 098, 000 
303,539,000 
342.997,000 
377,183,000 

128.700,000 
142,500.000 
142.800.000 
154.000.000 
176,100,000 
182, 300, 000 
223,500,000 
252,500,000 

28,600,000 
31,600.000 
125,837,000 
142,941,000 
151,019.000 
369,669.000 
100,900,000 
125,700,000 

3,381,000 
2,748.000 

1.480.  OOO 
4,248.000 
49.672.000  .. 
10,576.000 
10. 892, ceo 
18,104,000 

8,680,000 
12,623.000 
12,585,000 
13,876,000 
11,785.000 
12,233,000 
12,298,000 
11,836  000 

14,844.000 
12,734,000 
14,005,000 
25,000.000 
23.877.000 
30.935.000 
37,713,000 
45,210,000 

3,335,000 
3,157,000 
103,840,000 
101,093,000 
122,339,000 
123,973.000 
130.  594, 000 
88,406.000 

13,400,000 
17,460,000 
17.670.000 
18.220.000 
14,370.000 
13.670,000 
19,070.000 
25.585.000 


3,365.000 
3.491.000 
4.950.000 
6.415.000 
7.S95.000 
11.496.000 
15.174.000 
19,602.000 


33 
31 
33 
33 
34 
34 
34 
36.54 

9 

12 

11 

11.84 

12.94 

13.94 

16.18 

18.45 

26 

25 

26 

26 

26.9 

31.8 

35.1 

38.02 

33 

32 

30 

30 

31.7 

3a7 

33.2 

34.64 

8 

8 

28.1 
28.2 
26.8 
46.7 
17.7 
21.29 

2 

1 


2.9 
2.8 
4.49 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3.7 

3.6 

3.2 

3.14 

24 

22 

22 

15.24 

11.75 

13.57 

15.7 

16.35 

5 
3 

5a9 
5ai 

42.1 
44.2 
4&0 
3&SZ 

20 

22 

20 

16 

1L9 
9.3 
S.4 

1L» 

2 
2 
3 

4 
3.4 

5.0 
L2 
11 


$840, 
1.019, 
1.050, 
1.035, 
1,090, 
1.915, 
1,276, 
1,047, 


903,000 
469.000 

555,000 
675,000 
944.000 
028.000 
681.000 
939,000 


481,671.000 
545.668,000 
577,361.000 
590,913.000 
671.791.000 
750,528.000 
819.646.000 
769,804.000 

340,091,000 
371.353.000 
395,118.000 
427.233.000 
504,762,000 
578,287,000 
626,319.000 
610,558.000 

242,339,000 
271.852,000 
294,160.000 
320.116.000 
356.112.000 
385,393,000 
428,239,000 
434,515.000 

313.781,000 
322,068.000 
308.116,000 
351,900,000 
385,937.000 
409,393.000 
451.831.000 
453,786,000 

162.420.000 
183,092,000 
194,851,000 
219,272.000 
255,819,000 
282.250.000 
309,494,000 
321,033.000 

157.675.000 
179.852,000 
198,190.000 
234,031,000 
255.200,000 
284,849,000 
312,091,000 
291.151.000 

46.266,000 
44,013,000 
47.076,000 
136.462.000 
171.842.000 
190.817.000 
199.560.000 
227.174,000 

69.077,000 
87.365.000 
100, 109, 000 
96.151,000 
156.916,000 
148.962.000 
150.042.000 
157.068.000 

53. 195, 000 
61.216.000 
68.507.000 
84.835.000 
100.574.000 
108.576.000 
164.430.000 
152.260.000 

106.955.000 
105.463.000 
115.018.000 
127.716.000 
151.624.000 
164.015.000 
136.802,000 
134,322.000 
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Net  Income  before  tax 


Federel  tax 


Percent 


Foreign,  some 
states'  tax 


Union: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1%5 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Marathon: 

1962 

1963 

19M 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Cities  Service: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Getty:' 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Amarada-Hess:  1969. 
Standard  lOhiol: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965. 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Siinal:  1969 

Tenneco:  1969 

Asliland: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Sinclair: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Tidewater: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Sunray  DX: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Skelly: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Pure: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Richfwld: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

TobI: 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 


$59, 
73. 
87, 

119. 

170. 
163, 
164. 
171. 

36. 

50. 

63. 

97. 
130. 
138. 
155. 
170, 

84, 
101. 
105, 
137. 
194. 
165, 
138, 
165, 

132, 
112. 
140, 
133. 

37. 

54, 

70, 

82. 

84. 
101. 
113. 

99. 

89. 


24. 
28. 
36, 
SO, 
69, 
72. 
79, 
83, 

57. 

85. 

66. 

96. 
123, 
130, 
101. 

35, 
42, 
40, 
60, 
80, 

41. 
48. 
34. 
41. 
57, 
74. 

22. 
27, 
26, 
39, 
42, 

27, 
28, 
32, 

36, 

29, 
26, 


421,000 
028.000 
564.000 
214.000 

782,000 
820.000 
232.000 
430.  000 

064.000 
058.000 
220.  000 
416.000 
927.000 
520,000 
335,  000 
657. 486 

143,000 
976,000 
299,000 
068.000 

456.000 
289.000 
613.000 
418.000 

762.  000 
798.000 
426.000 
875. 499 

235. 000 
008. 000 
252. 000 
848.000 
481.000 
496,  000 
571,000 
706,000 
339. 000 
692.000 

324,000 
769.000 
385.000 
594.000 
324,000 
212,000 
115,000 
102.789 

936.000 
731.000 
444.000 
072.000 
232.000 
017.000 
265.000 

191.000 
795,000 
508,000 
397.000 
542,000 

203,000 
223,000 
716.000 
445.000 
372,000 
526.000 

674,000 
479,000 
601.000 
995.000 
762.000 

680.000 
582.000 
282,000 

615,000 
767.000 
255.000 


4.198.331.000 
4.921.577.000 
5.322.329,000 
5.940.312,000 
6.985.171.000 
7.626.420.000 
8.131.063.000 
8.117,713,774 


$8,000,000 
13,100,000 
13, 300,  000 
15,604,000 
18, 398.  000 
10,400,000 
5. 955.  000 
8, 800.  000 

:  2, 200, 000 

o 
() 

2,400,000 

3.  700,  000 

4,  350. 000 
3, 250. 000 

20, 773, 000 
20,.188.  000 
19,819,000 
31,973,000 
51.760,000 
32.  347, 000 
12, 683. 000 
27, 254,  000 

3, 687, 000 
6,712,000 
11,400.000 
2.  406. 155 

9, 275,  000 
15,225,000 
21,150.000 
26.300.000 
21.200.000 
29. 200.  000 
38. 100. 000 
42.601.000 
21. 899.  000 
-13,299.000  . 

6,201,000 
10,  556, 000 

9.672,000 
15.500.000 
20,830,000 
23, 718, 000 
26, 251. 000 
27,480.000 


» 1,200. 000 
»  3, 119. 000 
4. 100. 000 
13,996.000 
10.585.000 
> 2. 747, 000 

228,000 

:  63. 000 

377.000 

58.000 

3,350,000 

3, 850, 000 

4,321,000 

> 2. 407, 000 

980.000 

10, 025, 000 

17.672.000 

1,260,000 
3,025.000 
785.000 
5,625.000 
5,300,000 

:2, 546. 000 

2  1,212,000 

:  600. 000 

6.000.000 
1.300,000 
1629.000 


169.492.000 
304.985,000 
233,241.000 
407.621.000 
577.436.000 
628,581,000 
623,458,000 
611,353,155 


13.5 
17.7 
15.2 
13.2 
10.7 
6.3 
3.6 
5.13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.8 

2.7 

2.8 

1.9 

24.7 
21.4 
18.9 
23.3 
26.7 
19.6 
9.1 
16.7 

2.8 
6.0 
8.1 
1.8 

25.0 

28.1 

30.2 

31.7 

25.0 

28.8 

33.5 

42.73 

24.51 


25.8 
37.7 
26.8 
30.6 
30.0 
32.8 
33.2 
33.07 


0 

0 

•  4.4 

11.3 
8.1 

0 

0.6 
0 

13.7 
0.9 
4.1 

9.3 

8.9 

0 

2.3 
14.9 
23.7 

5.7 

7.7 

1.2 

14.0 

12.3 

0 
0 
0 

IS.  6 
4.4 

0 


4.0 
6.2 
4.4 

6.86 
8.27 
8.24 
7.67 
7.53 


$5,500,000 
6,  000.  000 
7. 200,  000 
8, 840,  000 

10, 144,  000 
8. 457.  000 
7, 045,  000 
9, 400, 000 

205,000 
933.000 
2.844,000 
37,  345,  000 
59.700,000 
60, 962,  000 
67,  659,  000 
77, 929, 486 

3, 185,  000 

4, 283. 000 

967,000 

977.000 

902,000 

5.105,000 

4,  594.  000 
4, 766.  000  . 

10,  909. 000 
7.836.000 
9,758.000  . 

46.813.568 

3.  736, 000 
4. 896.  000 

5,  334. 000 
6.386.000 

6,  345. 000 
8. 412, 000 
5, 394, 000 
5. 183,  000 

15. 130, 000 


2, 799, 000 
104,000 
2.977,000 
2,440,000 
5. 570, 000 
3.952.000 
4.  524, 000 
3,280,000 

10, 586, 000 

10.201.000 
10.827,000 
15,299.000 
14. 892,  000 
24,  060.  000 
27, 429,  000 

2,387,000 
3,384,000 
4.426,000 
3. 783, 000 
5, 301, 000 

1,152,000 
1,374,000 
1,330.000 
1.597.000 
1,754.000 
2  390.000 

250,000 
275,000 
275,000 
375,000 
•  100,000 

1.276,000 

27,000 

164,000 

0 

773.000 

5,249,000 


838,954,000 

951,255.000 
1.251,442.000 
1,360,470,000 
1,609,663.000 
1.945,888,000 
1,983,326,000 
6,068,455,054 


Percent 


8 

7 

5.9 

5.2 

4.3 

S.48 

as 

2 
4 

38 

45.9 

44.0 

43.6 

45.66 

3 

4 
0.9 

a7 
a4 

3.1 
3.3 


8.2 
6.9 


34.97 

10 
9 
7 

8.3 
7.5 
8.3 
4.7 
5.2 

16.93 


11 

.3 

8 

5 

8 

5.5 
5.7 
3.95 

18 

12 

15 

15.9 

12 

18.5 

27.1 

6 
8 
U 
6 
6.5 

3 

2.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.0 

3.2 

1 
4 

2 
.9 
1.1 


.01 
.5 


0 

3 

21 


19.9 
9.3 

23.5 

22.90 

23.04 

25.52 

24.39 

25.48 


Profit  after  tax 


$45,921,000 
53, 928. 000 
67,  064. 000 
94.  770,  000 
142,240.000 
144,963.000 
151,232,000 
153,230,000 

37,889,000 
49. 125,  OOO 
60,  376,  000 
60,071.000 
68. 826,  OOO 
73.858,000 
83. 326. 000 
89, 478, 000 

60, 185, 000 
77.  505, 000 
84.513,000 
104.118.000 
141,794.000 
127. 837, 000 
121.336.000 
133, 398, 000 

118,166.000 
98, 250,  000 

119,268,000 
84.655,776 

24,222,000 
33.  887.  000 

43.  768. 000 
49.  712,  000 
56. 936,  000 
63,884,000 
70, 077, 000 
51,922.000 
52,310,000 

101,991,000 

15,324.000 
18,109,000 
23, 735,  000 
31,  594,  000 
42, 924,  000 

44,  542,  000 
48. 340,  000 
52, 342. 789 

47,  350, 000 
75, 230,  000 
58.736,000 
76, 673, 000 
94,344.000 
95, 372,  000 
76,  583,  000 

32,576.000 
39.474,000 
35,705,000 
56.556,000 
71,891,000 

36,201,000 
42,  528,  000 
35, 793. 000 
38, 868, 000 
45,593,000 
54.464.000 

21,164,000 
24,179,000 
25,551,000 
33,995,000 
36,962,000 

28.950.000 
32.718,000 
31,518,000 

30,615,000 
27, 894, 000 
21.455,000 


3,194. 
3,663, 
3, 838, 
4,172, 
4,798. 
5,051, 
5, 524. 
5.437, 


770.000 
037,000 
846,000 
221,000 
072, 000 
641,000 
279,000 
905,565 


■  Conoco's  Federal  Income  tax  figure  Includes  a  reduction  due  to  benefits  arising  from  consolida- 
tion. Foreign  and  State  taxes  Include  Federal  and  State  gasoline  and  oil  excise  taxes  because  the 
firm's  financial  statement  gave  no  clear-cut  breakdown. 

>Cr. 

t 


>  Maratlion  Oil's  lOK  filing  with  the  SEC  doesn't  reveal  how  much  Federal  income  tax  Marathon 
paid  In  years  prior  to  1966. 
<  Getty  income  for  1967  Includes  companies  previously  listed  as  Tidewater  and  Skelly. 
'  State  income  tax. 
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ALBERT  COADY  WEDEMEYER— THE 
DISTINGUISHED  NEBRASKAN  OF 
1970 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
American  soldier-statesman,  Albert  C. 
Wedemeyer,  was  presented  the  Distin- 
guished Nebraskan  of  1970  Award  last 
Wednesday  night.  It  was  my  honor  and 
pleasure  to  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies 
of  the  noteworthy  occasion. 

This  award  is  presented  by  the  Ne- 
braska State  Society  annually  to  a  Ne- 
braskan who  has  distinguished  himself 
and  his  State  by  particular  eminence  m 
his  chosen  field  of  endeavor.  General 
Wedemeyer  is  the  ninth  Nebraskan  to  be 
so  honored. 

It  was  most  fitting  that  among  those 
present  to  honor  General  Wedemeyer  was 
the  Ambassador  of  China,  together  with 
a  number  of  our  colleagues  in  both  bodies 
of  Congress. 

My  distinguished  coUeague  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  introduced  General 
Wedemeyer  to  the  State  society  in  terms 
which  received  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  those  in  attendance.  General 
Wedemeyer  responded  with  a  message  of 
great  importance  to  our  Nation  in  these 
troubled  times. 

Because  General  Wedemeyer  has 
played  an  important  role  in  decisions 
that  have  had  a  far-reaching  infitjence 
upon  the  world  today,  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 

Curtis'  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Ccrtis 


The  words  "Duty,  Honor,  Country"  are  the 
revered  motto  of  the  United  States  MlUtary 
Academy  at  West  Point.  They  are  dear  to  the 
hearts  ol  every  true  Nebraskan.  They  are  the 
hallmarks  of  General  Albert  Coady  Wede- 
meyer, whom  we  honor  tonight  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Nebraskan  of  1970. 

His  name  stands  for  a  keen  sense  of  duty, 
a  high  sense  of  honor,  and  a  great  ove  of 
country.  It  also  stands  for  leadership,  Intelli- 
gence, and  humility.  Taken  together,  these 
Qualities  make  Al  Wedemeyer,  not  only  the 
dlstmguUhed  Nebraskan  of  1970.  but  rather 
the  distinguished  Nebraskan  of  every  year. 
Al  Wedemeyer  8  service  to  our  Nation  as  a 
soldier,  diplomat,  author,  businessman,  and 
dvlc  leader  are  wall  known  to  us  all.  What 
may  be  less  well  known  U  that  he  showed 
great  potential  at  an  early  age. 

While  he  was  stUl  a  youngster  In  school 
this  revealing  Incident  occurred:  His  brother. 
Fred,  who  was  two  years  older  than  he, 
usually  went  with  him  to  and  from  school 
One  day,  Fred  became  Involved  In  a  flght 
with  Irving  Henkle.  a  boy  about  his  size. 
After  a  pounding.  Fred  ran  away  from  Irving 
Henkle  and  rushed  home  to  his  mothers 
arms  crying  and  with  his  nose  bleeding. 

■Oh  Mother."  he  sobbed,  "if  I  could  have 
caught  that  Irving  Henkle,  I  would  have 
fixed  him."  His  mother  was  brushing  away 
the  tears  and  consoling  Fred,  when  sud- 
denly she  realized  that  Al  had  not  yet  re- 
turned.  "Where  Is  your  brother?"  she  asked 
"Oh  ••  said  Fred,  "Albert  Is  down  the  street 
holding  Irving  Henkle  so  that  I  could  get 
home."  ^     . 

That  "The  Past  Is  Prologue"  was  to  be 
proven  by  what  happened  some  years  later 
In  the  Orient.  ^      ^   ^ 

In  1944.  Al  Wedemeyer  was  ordered  to 
China  in  the  dual  role  of  Theater  Com- 
mander and  Chief  of  Staff  to  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  He  was  at  that  time  the 


youngest  Lieutenant  General  In  the  Army 
and  the  youngest  Theater  Commander  In  the 
War.  ^         .    _, 

Prior  to  Al's  coming  to  China  there  had 
existed  an  acrimonious  situation  between 
Chinese  and  American  commands.  There 
were  charges  and  countercharges  between 
the  allies.  A  high  level  of  distrust  prevailed. 
Working  carefully.  Al  Wedemeyer  brought 
a  change.  He  announced  that  a  lack  at 
friendliness  to  the  Chinese  would  not  be 
tolerated  m  his  command.  He  brought  spirit- 
ual reinforcement  and  a  faith  In  humanity 
that  has  always  been  part  ol  his  character 
He  told  his  American  comrades,  "If  you  trust 
a  man,  and  give  him  your  best,  he'll  almost 
never  let  you  down."  Two  Major  Generals, 
four  Brigadier  Generals,  and  twelve  Colonels 
who  faUed  to  understand  what  Al  wanted 
were  sent  out  of  the  area. 

Now  Americans  helped  the  Chinese  get 
efficient  truck  services  roUlng  to  distribute 
sorely  needed  American  aid.  Americans  went 
without  PX  supplies  so  the  Chinese  might 
have  decent  clothes. 

Chinese  troops  were  Inoculated  against 
typhus,  smallpox,  and  cholera.  A  m«"cal 
corps  and  crude  hospitals  were  estabUshed. 
Deaths  from  disease  dropped  down  a  whop- 
ping 89  percent,  and  deaths  from  wounds 
dwindled. 

Al  broke  down  the  tradition  that  white 
men  do  not  do  manual  work  in  Asia.  Ameri- 
can officers  greased  trucks  and  slid  In  the 
mud  to  teach  Chinese  officers  how  to  care 
for  equipment  and  handle  troops.  Soon,  mu- 
tual respect  had  been  established  between 
the  Chinese  and  Americans.  Chinese  homes 
were  opened  to  Americans.  The  Chinese  saved 
hundreds  of  American  lives.  On  one  oc- 
casion sixty  thousand  Chinese  farmers  left 
their  fields  to  buUd  an  emergency  airport. 
And  what  Is  more  Important,  the  Wede- 
meyer-tralned  Chinese  troops  begin  to  take 
on  the  Japanese  and  win. 

The  ultimate  sign  of  confidence  came  when 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Inspired  by  the  Wede- 
meyer brand  of  cooperation,  offered  to  let 
the'  United  States  undertake  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  Chinese  Government. 
We  can  only  speculate  what  the  outcome 
might  have  been  had  the  State  Department 
in  Washington  fully  understood  the  changes 
brought  about  by  Al  Wedemeyer. 

Humility  and  a  dlsUke  for  pomposity  are 
a  part  of  Al  Wedemeyer.  In  September  of 
1943  he  went  out  to  India,  where  he  be- 
came the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Command  under  Lord  Louis  Mount- 
batten.  ^  ^  . 
Upon  his  arrival  in  New  Delhi,  he  had 
occasion  to  confer  with  a  Brlttsh  Major 
General— a  man  who  at  first  meeting  seemed 
to  be  pompous,  with  his  bushy  mustache 
and  a  chest  full  of  medals.  Al  was  not  pleas- 
antly drawn  to  him  at  their  first  meeting. 

During  the  course  of  their  conference,  the 
word,  "schedule"  was  used  frequently  by 
both  officers.  Everytlme  the  British  G«nefal 
used  the  word,  he  said  "shedyule.  Hailing 
from  Nebraska,  Al  had  never  heard  the  word 
pronounced  that  way,  so  he  decided  that 
the  Englishman  was  joking.  Therefore,  every 
time  Al  used  the  word,  he  pronounced  It 
"skcdoolv.** 

Sometime  later,  when  the  two  officers  be- 
came better  acquainted,  Al  discovered  that 
the  Englishman  was  a  fine  individual— not 
at  all  pompous.  As  are  most  Englishmen, 
the  Major  General  was  shy  and  diffident  when 
he  first  met  people.  One  evening  at  a  smaU 
gathering,  fortified  no  doubt  by  a  few  rum 
Cocktails,  the  Englishman  edged  up  to  Al 
and  said,  "I  say,  Al,  you  Americans,  you 
really  dont  say  'skedooly,'  do  you?" 

Prior  to  the  onset  of  Worid  War  n,  Al 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  an  efficient 
and  hard-working  staff  officer.  As  a  Pentagon 
planner,  he  was  given  the  job  of  accurately 
assessing  America's  manpower  and  materiel 
needs  In  a  war  that  was  looming  over  the 


horizon.  Al's  report  predicted  the  size  of  the 
yet-to-be-created  U.S.  Army  with  amazing 
accuracy.  Known  as  the  "Victory  Program 
of  September  10,  1941.  this  huge  Job  has  been 
hailed  as  one  of  the  outstanding  pieces  of 
staff  work  during  the  World  War  H  i«rlod 
Since  retiring  from  the  Army  In  1951.  Al 
has  carved  out  a  whole  new  career  himself. 
He  has  been  active  in  business,  where  his 
counsel  is  greatly  respected.  In  1958.  he  au- 
thored "Wedemeyer  Reports!"  which  ha\e 
been  widely  acclaimed  as  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  both  the  political  and  military 
history  of  World  War  U. 

Moreover.  Al  has  taken  a  keen  Interest  in 
public  affairs  giving  of  himself  unstlnUn^y 
to  those  programs  and  causes  In  which  he 
believes.  He  has  helped  scores  of  persons  get 
started  in  Ufe  and  then  helped  them  oyer 
the  rough  spots.  They  affectionately  call  him 
"Uncle  Al  "  He  has  done  all  these  things  with 
generosity,  grace,  and  tact.  He  Is  truly  a  man 
for  all  seasons. 

Because  we  admire  you  as  a  soldier,  because 
we  respect  you  as  a  citizen,  and  because  we 
cheris^Tou  as  a  friend:  it  Is  my  greatpriv- 
ilege  to  present  you  this  plaque— the  symbol 
of  the  "Dlstlngtilshed  Nebraskan"  award  of 
1970. 


Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  among  us  who  take  delight  in  hold- 
ing our  miUtary  in  contempt  and  scorn. 
Their  calumny  even  extends  to  question- 
ing the  motives  of  men  who  proudly  serve 
our  Nation.  They  accuse,  at  worst,  our 
mniUry  of  attempting  to  foment  war. 
They  might  weU  heed  General  Wede- 
meyer's  weU-chosen  words  on  this  pomt: 

Men  of  good  will  have  long  dreamed  of  a 
worid  governed  by  the  rule  of  law.  It  is  a 
beautiful  dream  shared  by  the  o^f^'^f,^"^ 
majority  of  people  everywhere.  And  If  that 
day  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation  between 
neoples  of  every  nationality  and  creed  should 
^r  come.  I  am  confident  that  the  American 
military  will  rejoice  in  the  process  of  turning 
swords  Into  ploughshares. 

Mr  President,  because  of  General 
Wedemeyer's  eminent  position  as  a  sol- 
dier, diplomat,  and  historian.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REM.«KS  BY  GENERAL  WEDEMETKB 

Senator  Curi;is.  Senator  Hruska,  distin- 
guished guests,  my  fellow  Nebraskans.  and 
mends;  Uiank  you.  Senator  Curtis,  you  have 
toeen  very  kind  and  extremely  compUmen- 
t^  Yo^  research  of  my  life  certainly  ac- 
c^tuates  the  positive  and  ellmlnatea  the 
negative.  I  appreciate  the  honor  b^tow^ 
upon  me  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
slate  society.  In  accepting  the  Dlstln- 
^hed  Nebraskan"  award.  I  am  a^«f «  ^L*^* 
fact  that  there  are  many  who  '^J^^^JF'^ 
and.  unfortunately,  are  never  be"^f««- 
never  recognized— and  seldom  appreciated. 
Also  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  loy- 
aTtV  and  the  dedication  of  thousands  of 
fellow  Americans,  who  were  in  large  meas- 
ureTesponslble  for  the  accomplishments  so 
Eenerouslv  attributed  to  me. 

The  famed  historian  of  the  American  fron- 
tier, Frederick  Jackson  T^^";J^"«^*?,}^** 
the  western  pioneers  represented  the  classic 
example  of  the  rugged,  self-reliant  American^ 
It  was  his  thesis  that  the  pioneer  invariably 
looked  all  men  In  the  eye,  fearing  none  and 
e^vAM^g  none,  working  out  his  life  In  har- 
mony with  nature  and  with  his  feUow  me^ 
notably  honest  and  industrious.  As  I  look 
back  on  my  days  out  west  and  rec^^l  t^%^*; 
braskans  I  have  known,  it  ««"",*?  ™«*!l*; 
Turner's  thesis  Is  quite  Pl»V.^*fl«_,^^l,y 
there  is  considerable  evidence  here  this  eve- 
ning that  the  manly  Ideals  he  described  found 
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congenial  soil  and  took  deep  root  In  our  great 

state. 

I  had  been  In  the  Army  only  a  short  time. 
steUoned  at  Port  Bennlng.  Georgia,  when 
I  came  In  contact  with  a  fellow  Nebraskan 
who  was  low  on  the  totem  pole  In  rank  but 
high  m  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  com- 
rades. Such  a  man  was  Sergeant  John  Cody. 
I  never  learned  whether  he  came  from  the 
Cody  branch  of  my  family,  but  I  would 
be  proud  to  know  that  we  had  the  same  blood 
coursing  through  our  veins. 

Sergeant  Cody  was  not  a  physical  paragon. 
He  had  a  red  biUbous  nose,  leathery  skin, 
and  drooping  shoulders  from  which  long 
arms  suspended  like  an  orangutan.  However 
he  had  a  certain  dignity  and  a  friendly  spirit 
that  made  him  one  of  the  most  beloved 
members  of  my  company. 

Codv  had  built  two  duck  blinds  on  a  river 
near  Fort  Bennlng  and  he  often  Invited 
friends  to  Join  him.  Among  his  companions 
were  the  great  and  near  great  of  the  mlUtary 
service  The  late  President  Elsenhower  went 
hunting  with  Cody  and  related  this  experi- 
ence: -sergeant  Cody  located  me  In  the 
more  favorable  duck  blind,  and  be  took  a 
position  just  beyond.  It  was  a  cold  dawn 
knd  we  waited  patiently  for  more  tiian  "» 
hour.  I  saw  blm  frequently  take  a  nip  frora 
a  bottle  obviously  containing  whiskey,  i 
continued  to  sip  hot  coffee  from  my  th«(rmoe. 
Suddenly  a  lone  duck  flew  over,  and  I  raised 
my  gun  and  banged  away.  I  ™1»«*-  T^*^ 
Cody  raised  his  gun.  It  was  waving  Uke  a 
wand.  He  fired.  Down  came  the  duck  splash- 
ine  in  the  river.  I  shouted.  Thafs  damned 
fine  Shooting.  Cody.'  Shaking  his  head  he 
shouted  back.  That  wasnt  nothln.  ^ josa- 
ally  get  two  or  three  in  a  flock  like  that 

Some  years  later  Sergeant  Cody  lost  his 
life  on  the  sand  dunes  of  Africa  In  World 
War  n  It  was  reported  that  he  was  drag- 
King  a  wounded  comrade  to  the  rear  when 
a  burst  from  Nazi  machine  guns  killed  both 

°  There'  were  worthy  Nebraskans  In  the  Far 
East  too.  Among  them  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  my  staff.  Colonel  Arthur  Dobson  of 
Lincoln,  who  served  with  distinction  In 
China.  And.  of  course,  there  were  many 
other*.  When  visiting  the  troopa  near  Kwel- 
ling  I  talked  to  an  American  soldier  who. 
although  twice  wounded,  had  refused  to  be 
evacuated.  His  Captain  reported  that  his 
leadership  and  courage  had  been  ^^V^' 
tlon  I  asked  the  soldier  where  he  lived  In  the 
Stat-s  Before  he  could  reply,  my  Chief  of 
Staff  who  came  from  Atlanta.  Georgia,  said 
to  me  in  a  loud  stage  whisper.  "111  bet  he 
comes  from  Georgia."  But  the  soldier  smiled 
and  replied  proudly.  "No  Sir.  I  come  from 

Nebraska!"  ^      ..         .  ,♦, 

Today  In  a  society  which  Is  bursting  at  its 
seams  with  revolutionary  activities.  I  like 
to  believe  that  the  cherished  values  of  early 
Nebra:>ka  will  be  carefully  protected  and 
perpetuated.  I  am  not  a  moss-backed 
romantic  who  beUeves  that  modern  twentieth 
century  America  could  return  to  a  rural 
golden  age.  or  that  we  could  somehow  ar- 
rest the  forward  momentum  of  progress.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  much  In  tte 
old  system  of  values  remains  Important  in  the 
contemporary  world,  and  you  and  I  must  use 
every  opportunity  to  profess  and  defend 
those  values. 

Men  of  good  will  have  long  dreamed  of  a 
world  governed  by  the  rule  of  law.  It  is  a 
beautiful  dream  shared  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  people  everywhere.  And  U 
that  day  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation 
between  peoples  of  every  nationality  and 
creed  should  ever  come,  I  am  confident  that 
the  American  military  will  rejoice  In  the 
process  of  turning  swords  Into  plough- 
shares. _.      ,       ^ 

In  the  period  between  World  War  I  and, 
World  War  n— those  days  of  euphoria  when 
pious  promises  were  considered  a  substitute 
for  bombers  and  tanks,  our  miUtary  forces 
were  emasculated.  In  the  meantime.  mUltary 


Jlngolsts  in  Japan,  and  power-hungry  dic- 
tators In  Europe,  were  preparing  for  ruth- 
less conquest.  A  devastating  war.  costly  In 
lives  and  treasure  followed,  creating  power 
vacua  throughout  Europe  and  the  Far  East, 
which  were  quickly  filled  by  the  Communists. 
And  now  today  we  hear  the  same  siren  song 
of  disarmament. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  vast  military  and  economic  forces  at 
their  disposal,  continue  to  Joust  for  predom- 
inance in  the  international  arena.  Each  re- 
sorts to  Interventions  and  counter-interven- 
tions. Each  is  determined  to  accomplish  its 
avowed  purpose,  to  wit :  the  United  States — 
to  protect  freedoms  and  to  uphold  the  self- 
determination  of  people  everywhere;  the 
Soviet  Union — to  promote  Socialism  and  to 
communlze  the  entire  world. 

How  can  we  Americans  avoid  conflict  with 
the  Soviets  and  yet  achieve  our  objectives? 
The  entire  Communist  world  Is  organized  in 
conspiracy  to  deceive,  disarm,  and  destroy 
those  who  oppose.  We  note  the  loosening  of 
alliances  and  the  reneging  of  peacekeeping 
responsibilities  by  members  of  UNO.  NATO 
and    SEATO.    So.    under    present    circum- 
stances, we  cannot  place  too  much  reUance 
on  collective  security  measures  and  the  con- 
certed action  of  so-called  friendly  nations. 
The  reasoned  approach  appears  to  be  nego- 
tiation.  However,    It   Is  axiomatic   that   we 
must  negotiate  from  strength— spiritual  and 
material  strength.  Furthermore,  our  experi- 
ence    in    negotiations     with     communistic 
countries  since  World  War  U  has  been  tragic 
in  that   they   have  repudiated  or  betrayed 
practically  every  agreement.  To  Insure  ful- 
fillment   of   agreed    commitments   affecting 
our  mUltary  security  and  economic  stability. 
we  must  always  insist  upon  foolproof  safe- 
guards. 

Removing  all  sham  and  window  dressing. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  confrontation  in 
Southeast  Asia  le  primarily  a  continuation 
of  the  free  worlds  struggle  with  interna- 
tional Communism.  Likevrise.  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  Involving  the  Arabs  and 
the  Israelis  could  lead  to  serious  confron- 
Utions  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  personally  believe  that  we  are  fortimate  In 
having  Mr.  Nixon  as  our  President— a  man 
who  has  been  exposed  to  and  successfully 
coped  with  the  machinations  of  the  leading 
figures  m  the  Communist  world.  No  Presi- 
dent m  American  history  has  had  broader 
experience  in  International  relations  prior 
to  ass\uning  the  responslblUtles  of  Chief 
Executive.  I  have  no  reservations  whatsoever 
concerning  President  NUon's  dedication  and 
integrity,  notwithstanding  the  invectives  and 
adverse  Judgments  leveled  at  him  by  a  few 
individuals  In  the  political  and  joumallsUc 
worlds. 

Like  the  President  and  many  other  loyal 
citizens,  the  miUtary  has  recently  experi- 
enced a  good  deal  of  harassment.  These  are 
not  the  most  sunny  of  days  for  old  soldiers. 
The  fair  weather  of  public  acclaim  which  the 
global  victory  brought  to  our  military  men 
has  given  way  to  darker  days  of  criticism  and 
even  mistrust.  We  soldiers  axe  viewed  in  some 
quarters  novradays  as  men  of  deficient  under- 
standing, of  questionable  purpose,  or  of 
baneful  Influence  in  the  councUs  of  national 
poUcy  We  are  said  to  comprise  one  sinister 
Sement  of  that  awful  '•military-Industrial 
complex"  Like  all  human  inatituttons,  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are  far 
from  perfect,  yet  I  know  too  well  the  true 
heart  of  the  men  and  woman  in  uniform  to 
be  shaken  by  malicious  efforts  to  discredit 
the  mlUtary.  Ladles  and  gentiemen.  I  am 
greatiy  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  In 
honoring  an  old  soldier  on  this  occasion, 
you,  too,  have  found  us  not  wholly  without 
honor. 


cellent  biography  of  General  Wedemeyer 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
biography  also  be  placed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  evening  contained  an  ex- 


AtBEET  CoADY  Wedemeyer 
Few  Americans  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  as  many  flelds  as  has  General  Albert 
C. Wedemeyer  (Ret.). 

While  known  primarily  as  a  soldier.  General 
Wedemeyer  has  been  a  statesman,  industrial- 
ist and  author  as  well. 

Born  m  Omaha  July  9.  1897.  he  decided  as 
a  schoolboy  there  that  he  would  like  a  niili- 
tary  career,  and  the  opportunity  came  when 
the  late  Sen.  George  Norrls  nominated  him 
for  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1919. 

Prom  the  time  he  left  West  Point  with  the 
gold  bars  of  a  second  Ucutenant  on  his  shoul- 
ders until  his  retirement  more  than  30  years 
later  with  four-star  rank.  General  Wedemeyer 
held  assignments  all  over  the  world. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  both  the  General  Staff 
School  at  Port  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  and  the 
German  War  College  In  BerUn. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  he  be- 
came one  of  the  War  Department's  top  plan- 
ners, serving  with  the  general  staff  In  Wash- 
ington until  1944  when,  at  a  critical  perlod 
m  Asia,  he  was  sent  t»  Chungking  to  fill  a 
doubly-responsible  role  as  commander  of 
American  forces  In  China  and,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

In  1946.  after  the  war  was  over,  he  retumea 
home  to  become  commanding  general  o£the 
Second  Army,  but  the  foUowlng  year  Resi- 
dent Truman  sent  him  back  to  the  Far  East, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  as  head  of  a 
fact-flndlng  mission  to  China  and  Korea. 
From  this  came  the  celebrated  Wedemeyer 
Report  which  became  snarled  In  international 
politics  and  was  not  made  public  until  1949. 
Some  thoughtftil  students  of  history  main- 
tain  that  had  his  recommendations  been 
accepted  Communist  control  of  mainland 
China  might  have  been  thwarted  and  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars  never  made 
necessary.  .    „   . 

FoUowlng  that  mlaslon.  General  Wede- 
meyer served  as  deputy  chief  of  Army  staff 
for  combat  operations,  then  became  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Army,  the  post 
he  held  when,  in  1961.  he  retired. 

Retirement  from  the  Army  brought  no 
cessation  of  activity.  He  served  as  Vice 
President  and  Director  of  Avco  Manufactiur- 
ing  Corporation,  director  of  Rheem  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  National  Airlines. 
He  haa  given  up  those  posts,  but  remains 
a  director  of  the  Boys  auba  of  America, 
trustee  of  the  LltUe  League  Baseball  Foun- 
dation, and  trustee  emeritus  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Foundation. 

He  has  been  decorated  by  hU  own  coun- 
try—he holds  the  Dlstinglshed  Service  Med^ 
with  two  clusters  and  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Croee— and  five  other  nations  as  weU. 
General  Wedemeyer  U  the  author  of  one 
book— "Wedemeyer  Reports"— and  Is  cur- 
rently working  on  two  more. 

In  1926  he  married  Elizabeth  Dade  Em- 
blck  They  have  two  eons,  Albert  Dtmbar 
Wedemeyer  of  Potomac.  Maryland,  and  Rob- 
ert Dade  Wedemeyer  of  Galveston,  Texas, 
and  six  grandchildren. 

He  and  Mra.  Wedemeyer  reside  at  Friends 
Advice,  Boyds.  MaryUnd. 

The  Nebraska  Society  of  Waahlngton  is 
proud  to  make  General  Wedwneyer  recipient 
of  Its  Dlatlngulahed  Nebraskan  Award  asa 
man  who  has  brougtit  honor  to  his  country 
and  the  uniform  he  wore  so  long,  one  who 
accepted  heavy  raaponiibUlttes  In  the  beat 
American  tradltton  and  carried  out  his  du- 
ties efllclently  and  bravely  and.  always. 
modestly. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND   OTHER   PURPOSES 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  Pursuant  to  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  Chair  now  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  with  the 
time  bef^een  now  and  3:00  p.m.  to  be 
equally    divided    between    the    Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenios)  . 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for   procurement   of    aircraft,    mlssUes, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 

purposes.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
time  be  charged  equally   against  both 

sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 

THE    IXY    BEFORE    YOU    BUY    AMENDMENT 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  the  fly  before  you  buy 
amendment.  It  is  a  moderate.  Informa- 
tion requiring  amendment.  All  it  does  is 
to  require  a  report  from  the  Pentagon, 
when  they  ask  for  "production"  funds  for 
a  weapons  system,  the  degree  to  which 
they  have  foUowed  the  "fly  before  you 
buy"  policy— a  policy  they  say  is  already 
in  effect.  That  is  all. 

EXAGGERATED   OPPOSmON 

Yet  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  (Mr.  Stennis).  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Mr.  Laird,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
would  have  us  believe  that  It  would  tie 
up  the  Pentagon's  funds,  bring  drastic 
changes,  ruin  the  chances  for  future  re- 
form  put  contractors  in  the  dark,  and 
bring  the  Pentagon  and  the  procurement 
of  major  weapons  to  a  sudden  halt.  This 
is   just    not    true.    The    heart    of    the 
amendment  is  that  it  requires  that  the 
Congress   be    informed   without   sound, 
•fly  before  you  buy"  principle  is  violated 
in  any  major  procurement. 

Given  the  billions  in  overruns  on  major 
weapons  systems,  the  fact  that  virtually 
every  weapon  we  have  is  delivered  many 
months  or  even  years  late,  and  that  al- 
most without  exception  the  weapons  do 
not  meet  their  speciflcations  and  do  not 
perform  those  specific  functions  for 
which  they  were  designed.  This  is  a  lim- 


ited amendment.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  one  begins  a  journey  of  a  thousand 
miles  with  a  single  step.  But  this  amend- 
ment, is  only  half  a  step. 

SIMPLE    IDEA 

Fly  before  you  buy  is  a  very  simple  idea. 
Essentially  it  means  that  before  we  go 
into  production  of  a  weapons  system  it 
should  be  tested  and  it  should  work  Its 
purpose  is  to  get  the  "bugs"  out  before 
spending  bUUons  of  doUars  on  producUon. 

GREAT    NEED 

It  certainly  is  needed.  The  Comptroller 
General  has  just  made  a  report  to  us 
that  the  overruns  on  38  major  weapons 
systems  are  $23  billion  more  than  their 
original  estimates.  One  can  search  f  utile- 
Iv  for  a  major  weapon  which  was  pro- 
duced on  time,  met  its  original  specifica- 
tions, and  which  did  not  cost  at  least  50 
percent  more  than  its  original  estimates, 
excluding  increases  for  inflation. 

COMPTROLIXR    GENERAL    StTPPORTB    IDEA 

In  his  report  the  ComptroUer  General 
states: 

The  GAG  believes  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant causes  for  cost  growth  is  starting 
Ihe  acquisition  of  a  weapon  system  before  It 
has  been  adequately  demonstrated  that  there 
is  reasonable  expectation  of  successful 
development. 

In  other  words,  in  the  past  there  has 
been  no  "fly  before  you  buy." 

FTTZHUCH    REPORT    RECOMMENDATION 

Not  only  does  the  Comptroller  (3ener^ 
state  that  the  absence  of  fully  tested  and 
workable  systems  in  being  before  rushing 
into  production  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant causes  of  cost  overruns,  but  the 
blue  ribbon  Fitzhugh  Panel   also  said 


be  following  in  this  AdminUtratioi  ... 
so.  before  going  forward  with  a  "a-Jof  «>°- 
tract  we  wUl  be  doing  more  W*"^^*^^  *J^ 
uatlon:  we  wUl  be  checking  out  the  systems 
well  m  advance  and  we  wUl  be  flying  aircraft 
before  we  buy  the  aircraft. 

SAYS  rrlS  IN  EfTECT 

And  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  dated 
August  14,  1970,  the  Secretary  wrote: 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  philosophy  of  the 
new  development  policy  recommended  by 
the  Panel  has  already  been  adopted  as  the 
Department's  policy. 

He  was  speaking  there  about  the  fly- 
before-you-buy  poUcy. 

VAST  PUBLIC  REI..*TIOl»8 

Not  only  did  the  Secretary  say  that  he 
was  for  a  fly-bef ore-you-buy  poUcy  but 
the  vast  public  relations  machinery  of  the 
Pentagon  went  into  high  gear  "Ply  be- 
f  or  you  buy"  was  promulgated  the  day  be- 
fore the  entire  Fitzhugh  report  was  re- 
leased in  order  to  give  it  maximum  pub - 
Ucity.  And  maximum  publicity  it  got. 
There  were  no  bones  about  it.  "Fly  be- 
fore you  buy"  was  now  the  policy. 

The  Washington  Post  had  a  three-col- 
umn banner.  "Fly  Before  Yoti  Buy  Policy 
Set  for  Weapons  Contracts.  In  a  dis- 
patch from  San  Clemente.  Calif.,  by 
Ken  W.  Clawson,  it  read : 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  ^^^'^^^^ 
day  that  future  weapons  contracts  will  stress 
s^p-by-step  testing  and  evaluation  that  will 
S^Wt\he  Pentagon  to  cancel  trou*,lesome 
Weapons  systems  before  they  result  In  huge 
cost  overruns.  _     ^^ 

Laird  said  Pentagon  policy  now  Is    fiy  be- 

'°"X"wlU^be  flying  aircraft  before  we  bu, 
the  aircraft,"  Laid  said. 


They  put  forward  a  major  recommen- 
dation, which  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"fly  before  you  buy"  recommendation. 
The  recommendation  states: 

A  new  development  policy  for  weapon  sys- 
tems and  other  hardware  should  be  formu- 
lated and  promulgated  to  cause  the  reduc- 
tion of  technical  risks  through  demon- 
strated hardware  before  ^*'"-!J!^%^'rhmtv 
ment.  and  to  provide  the  needed  flexlbUlty 
In  acquisition  strategies. 

The  recommendation  then  spells  out 
in  12  short  sentences,  how  this  "fly  be- 
fore vou  buy"  poUcy  can  be  implemented 
The  report  was  released  on  the  28th  oi 
July. 

PENTAGON  SUPPORT  FOR  FLY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

In  a  press  conference  on  July  27,  Secre- 
retary  Laird  said  this: 

There  are  many  portions  of  this  report 
that  of  course,  will  be  Implemented  Immedi- 
ately We  have  already  started  on  the  pro- 
curement recommendations  of  this  report. 

We  win  be  foUowlng  the  policy  that  Is 
recommended  and  Is  the  policy  that  we  have 
started  to  implement  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  flying  before  we  buy.  Buys  that 
will  be  made  will  be  made  on  the  "fly  before 
you  buy"  basis. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  announced 
that  "fly  before  you  buy"  is  now  poUcy. 
And  he  armoimced  it  in  the  context  of 
the  Fitzhugh  report. 

When  asked  in  a  press  conference. 
"Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  this  fly-before- 
you-buy  procedure?"  he  rei>lled: 

Fly  before  you  buy  la  a  chM«t«rl«atton  of 
the  kind  of  procurement  polldee  that  we  wiU 


Even  the  staid  New  York  Times  which 
leading  members  of  the  administi^tion 
beUeve  is  the  Bible  of  the  intfUectual  ef- 
fect and  the  handbook  of  Unlverdty  Ma- 
chiavelU's,  ran  a  highly  favorable  story 
on  this  obvious  Pentagon  effort  to  change 
its  procurement  image. 

"Future  Defense  Contracts  To  Be 
Awarded  in  Stege."  its  two-column 
headline  read.  "Laird  Adopts  •RyBrfm^ 
You  Buy'  Plan  for  Weapons  To  Cut  Down 
Losses— wm  Stress  Testing  by  Phas^ 
the  subhead  said.  In  a  story,  also  from  the 
San  Clemente  press  conference,  by  Rob- 
ert B.  Semple.  Jr..  the  Times  said: 

secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  said 
today  that  future  defense  contracts  would 
^negotiated  on  a  "fly  before  you  buy  basUi 
designed  to  prevent  massive  losses  to  tax- 
oavers  because  of  coat  overruns. 

Under  the  new  system.  Mr.  Laird  said,  con- 
tracts will  be  awarded  in  stage.  A  contact 
for  actual  production,  for  example,  *!»  not 
be  signed  until  the  weapon  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  evaluated. 

TWO-DAT  STORIES 

Not  only  did  the  Post  and  Times  carry 
these  stories  on  Tuesday,  but  "fly  before 
you  buy"  also  got  a  ride,  as  ttiey  say  in 
the  pubUc  relations  firms,  on  Wednesday 
wh«m  the  entire  Fitzhugh  report  was 

The  Washington  Post  reported  on  July 
29  that  among  the  major  recommenda- 
tions were:  "abandonment  of  contract 
noUcies  that  have  led  in  many  cas«  to 
huge  cost  overruns  and  to  weapons  that 
didnotworit."  ^^    ^„ ^^^. 

This  was  the  story  the  Nixon  panel 
asked  to  have  top  to  bottom  coverage. 
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It  would  split  operations  into  three  units. 
The  "fly  before  you  buy"  policy  was 
prominentiy  featured.  And  the  New  York 
Times  reported  on  the  same  date  that 
among  the  other  key  recommendaUons 
was  one : 

To  rely  on  a  system  of  procurement  that 
concentrates  on  first  developing  and  testing 
a  prototype  of  a  weapon  before  going  Into 
production.  Instead  of  depending  en  paper 
engineering  studies. 

I  hold  up  these  key  stories  for  all  to  see. 
They  were  major,  Pentagon,  propaganda 
pieces. 

TRAVEUB     LENGTH     AND     BREADTH     OF     COUNTRY 

These  stories  were  not  limited  to  the 
east  coast.  They  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  They  went  into 
the  States  of  the  chairman  and  leading 
members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee— into  Arizona,  Mississippi, 
and  the  State  of  Washington.  They  also 
were  printed  in  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin, which  is  also  the  home  State  of 
the  Secretery  of  Defense.  Let  no  one  say 
that  the  $40  million  the  taxpayers  pay 
each  year  for  the  Pentagon  public  rela- 
tions organization  failed  to  publicize  "fly 
before  you  buy."  They  got  a  million  dol- 
lars of  publicity  for  "fly  before  you  buy. 

On  Tuesday.  July  28,  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  had  a  banner  running  across  the 
entire  front  page  of  its  final  edition— 
"Pentagon  To  Buy  No  More  Untested 
Planes."  That  is  what  it  said.  It  quoted 
Secretary  Laird  as  saying: 

Future  defense  contracts  would  be  ne- 
gotiated on  a  -fly  before  you  buy"  basis  de- 
signed  to  prevent  massive  losses  to  taxpayers 
because  of  cost  overruns. 

TWO-DAY    STORIES    IN     ARIZONA 
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The  next  day  the  Arizona  Republic 
had  a  five  coliunn  front  page  story  on  the 
Pitzhugh  report.  In  the  story  one  of  the 
key  "fly  before  you  buy"  recommenda- 
tions was  featured  in  the  story— the 
creation  of  a  new  test  agency  under  a 
civilian  head  to  ride  herd  on  all  weapons 
testing. 

Both  Arizona  papers  carried  stories  on 
both  days  in  which  the  fly-before-you- 
buy  and  Pitzhugh  panel  procurement 
reforms  were  emphasized. 

Similar  wire  service  stories  appeared 
in  the  Laurel.  Miss.,  Leader  Call  and  In 
the  Clarion-Ledger.  These  are  stories 
from  Mississippi,  the  home  State  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

In  my  own  Stete  and  the  home  State 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  we  read  in 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  that  Secre- 
tary Laird  had  met  with  the  President 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  "to  discuss  new 
defense  management  techniques  Laird 
claimed  will  save  millions  of  dollars."  I 
read  from  that  article: 

From  now  on,  weapons  systems  will  be 
bought  on  a  "fly  before  you  buy  basis."  Laird 
said  in  a  news  conference  after  the  meeting. 

In  a  front  page  story  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel,  the  UPI  reported  that  the 
proposed  changes  would  "decentralize 
decisionmaking,  unify  individual  service 
programs  in  such  areas  as  supply  and 
testing  of  new  weapons,  and  radically 
alter  procedures  for  issuing  defense 
contracts." 


The  Defense  Department  had  a  field 
day.  "Fly  before  you  buy"  was  in  effect. 
Now  we  test  before  we  go  into  produc- 
tion— so  we  were  told. 

EXTENSION    OF    MILESTONE   POLICY 

Not  only  that,  we  were  told  that  "fly 
before  you  buy"  was  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Milestone  buying  policy— 
now  almost  a  year  old.  As  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  said— and  I  repeat  because  it 
is  so  important: 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  philosophy  of  the 
new  development  policy  recommended  by  the 
Panel  has  already  been  adopted  as  the  De- 
partment's policy. 

As  one  who  has  been  concerned  about 
defense  waste,  overrims,  and  Pentagon 
procurement  on  a  day  to  day  basis  for  a 
very  long  time,  I  took  the  Pentagon  at 
their  word,  and  I  drafted  an  amend- 
ment. That  amendment  is  before  us  now. 
And  it  does  some  very  simple  things. 

AMENDMENT    FOLLOWS    FITZHTICH    REPORT 

It  takes  the  specific  Pitzhugh  report 
recommendations  for  'fly  before  you 
buy."  All  it  says  is  that  before  the  Pen- 
tagon goes  into  the  production  of  a 
major  weapons  system,  the  Pentagon 
shall  report  to  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  complied  with  the  Pitzhugh  fly  be- 
fore you  buy  recommendations. 

All  the  amendment  calls  for  is  a  re- 
port. It  does  not  require  that  the  Penta- 
gon comply  with  the  Pitzhugh  recom- 
mendation. It  merely  says  that  one 
time — at  that  time  when  these  billion 
dollar  weapons  systems  go  into  produc- 
tion—the Pentagon  will  report  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  have  followed  "fly 
before  you  buy"? 

DO    THEY    CARRY    OUT    THE    POLICY 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Why  should 
they  not  tell  us  whether  they  are  carry- 
ing out  their  own  policy?  Is  this  too  much 
to  expect  when  billions  are  at  stake? 
What  do  they  have  to  hide? 

Every  major  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  quoted  Secretary  Laird  that  "fly 
before  you  buy"  is  now  in  effect.  All  my 
amendment  does  is  to  say  that  on  these 
weapon  systems,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  have  to  report  to  us  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  in  effect.  What  could 
be  simpler? 

But  listen  to  the  outcries  this  amend- 
ment provoked. 

Last  Friday,  here  on  the  Senate  floor, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  spoke  against 
it.  He  said: 


ment  does  no  such  thing.  It  requires  the 
Pentagon  to  report  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  . 

He  asks  why  we  are  "always  picking 
on  the  Department  of  Defense."  If  this 
amendment  requiring  the  Pentagon  to 
report  to  us  on  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  implemented  a  policy  they  have 
shouted,  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  is  now  in  effect,  is  pick- 
ing on  the  Pentagon,  the  English  lan- 
guage has  no  meaning.  Now  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Stennis)  was 
only  slightly  more  restrained.  He  charged 
my  amendment  was  premature,  that  we 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  the  Pitz- 
hugh report,  that  we  have  not  yet  had 
the  beneflt  of  a  staff  arialysis  and  hear- 
ings. 

He  states  that  to  adopt  the  amendment 
would  spoil  the  chance  for  doing  some- 
thing constructive  with  it  later.  He  said: 

The  situation  would  be  all  jumbled  up;  the 
Department  of  Defense  woiUd  not  be  able  to 
deal  with  It;  the  contractors  would  not  be 
able  to  know  how  to  submit  bids. 


I  do  not  think  that  It  is  any  way  to  legis- 
late this  drastic  change  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment by  amendment  (S13469). 

"Drastic  change?"  All  the  amendment 
asks  for  is  a  report — stating  the  degree 
to  which  the  new  policy  has  been  carried 
out.  My  amendment  makes  no  require- 
ment for  change.  All  it  asks  is  for  the 
Pentagon  to  tell  us,  when  a  weapons  sys- 
tem goes  into  production,  whether  they 
followed  the  "fly  before  you  buy"  recom- 
mendations which  they  now  claim  they 
are  doing. 

DOES    NOT    BYPASS   THE   COMMITTEE 

The  Senator  charged  that  I  was  "by- 
passing" the  committee.  But  my  amend- 


That  might  be  true  if  the  Department 
had  not  announced  that  the  policies  are 
already  in  effect,  and  if  my  amendment 
did  any  more  then  to  require  a  report. 

OPPOSmON    USES    OVERKILL 

But  I  do  not  see  how  asking  the  Pen- 
tagon to  report  to  us  the  degree  to  which 
they  carry  out  a  policy  they  say  is  in  ef- 
fect^-not  only  say,  but  announced  with 
some  of  the  biggest  "whoop  de  da"  in  a 
decade — can  jumble  up  the  situation, 
panic  the  Pentagon,  and  make  it  impos- 
sible for  contractors  to  bid. 

To  use  the  language  of  the  Pentagon 
to  describe  the  language  of  the  opponents 
of  this  amendment,  their  words  are  a 
pertinent  example  of  "overkill." 

And  when  they  say  we  must  not  pass 
the  amendment  until  we  have  staff  anal- 
ysis and  time  to  digest  the  report— all 
the  stock  phrases  used  to  beat  back  any 
amendment— they  forget  one  thing. 

PRECEDENT  SET  ON  WILLIAMS  AMENDMENT 

We  have  already  passed  by  a  vote  of  77 
to  0  one  of  the  major  recommendations 
of  the  Pitzhugh  report.  We  have  pro- 
hibited the  Pentagon  from  leaking  the 
aimouncement  of  a  contract  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  or  Senate  before  making 
it  public.  That  was  the  WUliams  amend- 
ment. It  was  a  key  provision  of  the  Pitz- 
hugh report. 

While  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  op- 
posed my  amendment  on  the  flimsy 
grounds  that  it  is  "premature,"  that  "any 
congressional  action,  in  this  regard  is 
premature  luitU  a  thorough  review  has 
been  completed,"  is  the  way  he  put  it. 

But  Secretary  Laird  did  not  think  the 
Williams  amendment  was  "premature." 
He  did  not  tell  us  to  wait  xmtil  the  com- 
mittee examined  it.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  have  a  "staff  analysis." 

This  is  what  the  Secretary  said  about 
the  Williams  amendment;  and  I  quote 
from  the  transcript  of  his  news  con- 
ference here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  on 
Augusts: 

Today  I  Implemented  the  recommendation 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  as  far  as 
the  whole  question  of  the  announcement  of 
major  defense  contracts.  Many  o'  you  are 
familiar  with  one  of  their  recommendations, 
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that  we  should  end  the  practice  of  noUfy- 
ing  members  of  Congress  In  advance  of  the 
notification  here  In  the  Department  of  De- 

^^"tL  Senate,  by  the  way.  voted  77  to  0  to 
adopt  and  to  Implement  that  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  Report.  We 
are  moving  ahead  on  that  recommendation 
prior  to  any  other  »cUon  as  far  as  the  Con- 
gress Is  concerned. 

The  Secretary  did  not  think  that 
amendment  was  "premature."  He  did 
not  claim  it  would  "eliminate  flexibihty. 
as  he  claimed  my  amendment  merely 
calling  for  a  report  on  a  policy  he  claims 
is  already  in  effect  would  do. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  GIMMICK 

What  is  really  behind  the  opposition 
of  the  Pentagon  to  this  minor  amend- 
ment—this amendment  merely  callmg 
for  a  report?  I  think  I  can  tell  Senators 
what  is  behind  it. 

"Fly  before  you  buy"  is  a  public  rela- 
tions gimmick  and  not  a  get  tough  pol- 

icy 

Last  year  It  was  the  new  "milestone" 
buying  poUcy  which  was  going  to  ctire 
overruns  and  procurement  waste.  This 
year  they  found  a  new  name.  Next  year  it 
wUl  be  another.  "Fly  before  you  buy 
is  mostly  eyewash.  Its  purpose  is  to  lull 
us  to  sleep.  It  is  designed  to  delay  criti- 
cism We  are  supposed  to  wait  to  see  how 
it  works  out.  That  is  what  they  said  last 
year  about  "Milestone." 

This  refusal  by  the  Pentagon  to  permit 
Congress  to  know  whether  "fly  before  you 
buy"  is  in  effect  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  in  effect  raises  very  serious  ques- 
tions whether  they  reaUy  intend  to  put 
it  into  effect.  Do  they?  If  so,  why  not 
accept  the  amendment  and  tell  us.  Why 
not? 

OVERRUNS  GO   ON 


The  ovemms  go  on.  They  continue. 
The  newest  report  shows  that  $3  billion 
has  been  added  to  the  overruns  for  38 
major  weapons  systems  in  the  last  9 
months.  The  GAO  reports  that  they  have 
increased  from  $20  to  $23  billion  in  that 
small  period  of  time.  And  they  would 
have  been  higher  except  that  the  Penta- 
gon cut  back  on  the  numbers  of  some 
weapons  they  were  going  to  acquire. 
They  did  not  urge  more  efficient  policies. 
They  bought  fewer  weapons.  That  should 
be  called  the  "No  bang  for  a  buck"  policy. 

The  Pentagon  claims  that  the  policy — 
fly  before  you  buy— is  already  in  effect, 
that  it  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  pol- 
icy they  started  a  year  ago— the  Mile- 
stone buying  policy. 

FUNDS    BEQUX8TEO    IN    THIS    BILL 

But  in  this  bill,  there  are  a  dozen  or 
more  authorizations  for  spending  on  ma- 
jor weapons  systems  where  there  was  no 
adequate  testing  before  major  produc- 
tion. I  have  detailed  these  twice  in  the 
Record,  but  I  shall  name  some  of  them 
again. 

There  is  money  in  this  bill  for  the 
M60AI  tank.  It  has  all  kinds  of  bugs  in 
it.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
our  entire  tank  program.  But  we  now  are 
producing  them  at  about  30  a  month. 
Why  has  it  not  been  fully  tested  before 
we  go  into  production? 

This  bill  contains  money  for  the  MBT- 
70  At  the  same  time  we  are  asked  for 
$41  million  for  "advanced  production  en- 
gineering" we  are  stUl  providing  research 


and  development  funds.  Why  not  get  the 
bugs  out  before  we  produce  it?  Where  is 
"Milestone"  and  "fly  before  you  buy"  on 
the  MBT-70?  ,       .^    „  ,^ 

We  are  apparently  building  the  F-14 
Navy  fighter  while  we  are  still  spending 
money  for  R.  &  D.  One-third  of  the  re- 
quest in  this  bill  is  for  R.  &  D.  Two- 
thirds  was  for  production  of  26  F-14A 
aircraft.  What  about  Milestone  there? 
Why  do  we  not  fly  that  one  before  we  buy 
it? 

SHIPS 

And  what  about  our  new  shipbuilding 
program?  Perhaps  it  Is  impossible  to  fly 
before  you  buy  with  ships?  But  it  is  not 
impossible  to  test  the  radar,  and  the 
weapons,  and  the  sonar  systems  before 
we  spend  hundreds  of  miUions  or  biUions 
on  them.  Yet  in  the  DD-963  program,  the 
shakedown  cruise  of  that  ship  was  one 
of  the  worst  shakedowns  in  modem  his- 
tory. The  components  did  not  work. 
Many  were  delivered  late.  There  was  no 
"Milestone"  or  "fly  before  you  buy"  for 
them. 

JUST    GIVE    US    A    REPORT 

All  this  amendment  asks  for  is  a  report. 
That  is  all.  When  the  Pentagon  asks  for 
funds  to  go  into  production — to  really 
spend  the  money  on  a  new  weapons  sys- 
tem—this amendment  calls  for  a  report. 
Tell  us  the  degree  to  whioh  you  are  car- 
rying out  your  own  policy.  Tell  us  to 
what  extent  you  appUed  "fly  before  you 
buy."  That  is  all. 

The  amendment  does  not  cut  off  funds 
if  you  fail  to  do  so  carry  out  the  policy. 
It  does  not  stop  a  single  weapons  system 
even  if  you  rush  Into  production.  It  does 
not  bring  the  Pentagon  to  a  screeching 

halt. 
It  is  a  mild,  modest,  moderate  request. 

Just  report. 

The  Pitzhugh  Commission  recom- 
mended It. 

Secretary  Laird  said  it  was  now  policy. 

Why  not  report  to  us? 


C-SA 


We  have  wasted  billions  on  the  C-5A. 
We  accepted  those  planes  even  with  wing 
cracks.  The  42  planes  due  by  next  June 
30  will  cost  $85  million  each.  That  Is 
the  cost  of  the  Raybum  Building.  We 
are  buying  42  flying  Rayburn  Build- 
ings—the most  expensive  airplanes  ever 
built  because  we  failed  to  "fly  before 

you  buy."  ^^    , 

We  have  wasted  billions  on  the  TFX. 

The  GAMA  boat  Is  In  production— 
and  It  has  gone  up  from  $69  to  $438  mil- 
lion. 

The  Cheyenne  helicopter  was  m  pro- 
duction. It  was  canceled  because  it  did 
network.  ^  _, 

The  Comptroller  General  reported 
that  the  current  estimates  on  the  Army's 
UH-IH  helicopter  have  gone  up  from 
$341  mllUon  to  $1.2  bUlion.  It  is  in  pro- 
duction. The  Army  failed  to  "fly  before 
you  buy"  on  that  one. 

These  are  examples  of  major  weapons 
where  It  Is  obvious  that  the  bugs  were 
not  removed  before  production  began. 

MODBST  AMENDMENT 

I  have  offered  a  modest  amendment. 
The  arguments  made  against  it  Indicate 
that  it  is  either  grossly  misunderstood 
or.  in  the  case  of  the  Pentagon,  that 
they  Just  do  not  mean  business. 


BUllons  have  been  wasted  on  weapons 
systems.  Our  country  is  weaker  because 
of  it.  Those  funds  could  have  been  used 
for  weapons  which  work,  which  would 
have  made  us  stronger.  Weapons  which 
fail  do  not  add  to  the  strength  or  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  They  weaken 
us. 

Those  funds  could  have  been  used  to 
strengthen  our  economy,  to  train  our 
youth,  to  put  the  imemployed  back  to 
work,  to  help  the  disadvantaged,  to  build 
homes  for  the  homeless,  to  buy  food  for 
those  in  poverty,  or  to  reduce  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  people  of 
this  coimtry. 

The  big  spenders  are  the  supporters 
of  the  Pentagon.  That  is  where  the  big 
money  goes  and  that  is  where  the  big 
money  is  wasted.  Yet,  on  August  6,  Sec- 
retary Laird  said  he  was  determined  to 
see  that  his  funds  are  not  cut.  In  reply 
to  a  question  quoting  Congressman 
Mahok  that  he  believes  the  Pentagon 
budget  will  be  cut  by  a  billion.  Secretary 
Laird  said : 

I'm  going  to  do  everything  that  I  can 
to  see  that  It  Isn't. 

I  think  we  have  submitted  a  rock-bottom 
budget  this  year. 

Let  us  at  least  get  the  facts.  Let  us 
find  out  when  weapons  have  been  tested 
before  we  go  Into  production.  What  is 
wrong  with  a  report? 

To  vote  against  this  amendment  is  to 
vote  against  securing  information  for  us 
in  the  Congress  on  the  heart  of  a  new 
procurement  policy  designed  to  save  bil- 
lions. To  vote  "no"  is  to  vote  for  no  in- 
formation. To  vote  "no"  is  to  say  they  do 
not  want  to  be  kept  Informed  on  the 
progress  the  Pentagon  is  making  in  cut- 
ting down  on  these  colossal  overruns. 

To  vote  "no"  on  this  amendment  Is 
to  show  a  cavalier  disregard  of  by  far 
the  biggest  and  most  conspicuous  waste 
exposed  In  this  Government  In  the  past 
10  years. 

Our  major  weapons  systems  are  costing 
us  $23  billion  more  than  their  initial  esti- 
mate. To  vote  "no"  on  this  amendment 
means  that  the  Congress  does  not  even 
want  to  know  about  the  progress  of  the 
principle  method  designed  to  overcome 
this  Immense  waste. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  Many  of  us  admired  his  great 
ability.  I  certainly  did.  I  think  he  is  a 
much  maligned  and  abused  man,  but  I 
think  all  of  us  recognize  that  many  of  the 
problems  that  developed  did  develop  In 
the  time  that  Secretary  McNamara  and 
the  two  Democratic  administrations  were 
tn  control  of  our  executive  branch  and  in 
control  of  the  Pentagon. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  problems  was  that 
the  McNamara  procurement  poUcies  did 
not  use  the  "fly  before  you  buy"  concept. 
If  this  amendment  had  been  in  effect 
in  1961,  It  could  have  saved  billions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars.  It  would  have  done  so 
simply  by  requiring  a  report  which  would 
have  alerted  the  Congress  and  which 
would  have  alerted  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense at  that  time  to  the  fact  that  his 
method  of  foUowing  a  procurement  pol- 
icy, of  moving  Into  production  before 
the  testing  was  completed,  before  the 
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"bugs"  were  out,  could  turn  out  to  be 
enormously  expensive. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress,  after  some 
experience  with  this  procedure  some 
time  In  1962  would  have  made  clear  to 
the  Secretary  that  we  meant  him  to  loi- 
low  the  "fly  before  you  buy"  poUcy  ex- 
cept In  extraordinary  circumstances 
when  we  had  to  move  ahead  quickly 
without  complete  tests. 

I  think  my  amendment  represents  a 
sincere  test  of  whether  Members  of  the 
senate  beUeve  in  the  "fly  before  you 
buy"  concept.  If  we  believe  in  it.  I  can 
see  nothing  wrong  with  requiring  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  teU  us  whettier 
or  not  he  is  complying  with  the  prin- 
ciple he  has  enunciated^at  he  says  he 
has  put  into  effect.  That  is  all  my 
amendment  does.  ^        ,      „  *«-,- 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  15  minutes.  _♦.„„. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  few  questions 

with  reference  to  terms  in  the  amend- 

"^  The  Senator  wiU  recaU.  I  am  sure,  that 
he  and  I  have  discussed  the  meanings 
of  the  various  terms  used  in  the  amend- 
ment, some  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  Pltzhugh  report  itself. 

I  ask  these  questions  now  with  all 
deference  to  the  Senator,  because  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  ^  ^^f  *J^« 
terms  may  mean,  even  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  itself,  to  some  de- 
gree. 
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I  refer  now  to  page  2  of  the  amend- 
ment, paragraph  (a).  o"%°' ^«  ^.^I 
tions  that  the  report  must  cover  that 
exploratory  and  advanced  development 
of  selected  subsystems  and  components 
of  the  weapons  system  have  taken  place 
independently." 

Just  what  does  the  Senator  mean  by 
the  term  there?  I  am  not  trytag  to  take 
him  bv  surprise.  How  would  the  Senator 
apply  the  term  "advanced  development 
to  some  of  the  weapons  systems  to  which 
his  amendment  refers? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  best  way 
I  can  answer  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi—and I  think  it  is  a  good  question 
because  he  has  quoted  the  amendment 
verbatim— is  to  say.  as  he  pointed  out, 
this  does  represent  the  specifications 
spelled  out  in  the  recommendation  ol 
that  particular  panel,  and  it  do^  rep- 
resent the  definition,  the  best  definition 
we  could  get.  from  the  expert  Panel  on 
the  meaning  of  "fly  before  you  buy.  It 
was  a  reference  to  this  particular  sec- 
tion when  the  Secretary  said  th^  in- 
tend to  support  this  policy,  which  the 
Fitzhugh  panel  itself  has  recommended. 
In  order  to  take  Secretary  Laird  up  on 
that,  we  thought  the  best  way  to  do  it 
was  to  use  the  precise  langxiage  of  the 
Fitzhugh  report,  which  is  what  I  did. 

Let  me  also  say  that,  as  far  as  the  "ex- 
ploratory and  advanced  development"  is 
concerned.  I  presume  the  best  way  to 
spell  that  out  would  be  by  example  and 
by  going  into  the  "selected  subsystems 
and  components  of  the  weapons  system. '» 
There  I  would  be  referring  to  computers, 
radar,  sonar  on  ships,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  an  illustration 
to  a  degree,  but  what  I  was  striking  at 
was,  just  what  do  the  words  "advanced 


development"  as  appUed  to  "selected  sys- 
tems" mean  as  used  in  this  amendment? 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  it  means  dif- 
ferent things  with  reference  to  different 
weapons.  One  stage  for  one  weapon  may 
be  advanced  development,  whereas  it 
would  not  be  for  another.  A  tank  as  con- 
trasted with  a  plane  would  be  altogether 
different. 

I  think  it  Is  largely  a  budgetary  item 
that  is  used  by  the  PenUgon  in  keeping 
up  with  the  money  and  in  making  their 
cases  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
That  is  the  principal  meaning  it  has,  u 
we  are  going  to  apply  it  across  the  board. 
They  charge  this  money  to  research  and 
development,  testing,  and  engineering, 
and  then  comes  procurement.  So  ad- 
vanced development"  is  a  stage  b«rond 
basic  research  and  beyond  the  prelimi- 
nary research. 

Frankly,  however.  I  think  any  law 
that  is  vn-itten  on  this  subject  must  of 
necessity  define  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  'advanced  development."  There  is 
no  way  around  it. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  Penta- 
gon has  been  using  this  term,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  for  some  time.  In  the  charts  they 
used  before  our  committee,  when  the 
Pentagon  officials  testified,  they  used  it 
as  a  specific  and  key  phase  in  their  step- 
by  step  procurement  procedure  in  their 
method.  I  thought  this  was  a  good  way 
to  pin  it  down,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  what  the  Fitzhugh 
panel  did  recommend.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing that  would  be  awkward  in  this  lan- 
guage. Is  the  Senator's  point  that  the 
Pentagon  would  have  trouble  in  deter- 
mining what  we  mean? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  first  ones  who 
would  have  trouble  with  it  would  be  the 
lawmakers,  right  here  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  There  has  been  no  hearing  to 
show  what  the  term  means  in  the  work 
fraternity,  in  the  Pentagon,  oi  with  the 
contractors  or  researchers.  There  is  no 
report  on  it  to  show  what  it  means.  It  is 
just  a  term,  as  I  say.  that  largely  means 
budgeting,  the  budgeting  of  items,  and 
appUes  largely  to  the  bookkeeping.  Its 
meaning  varies  from  weapon  to  weapon, 
in  a  great  many  particulars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  may  well  be. 
But  as  far  as  the  Pentagon  using  It  as 
a  method  of  reporting,  I  am  sure  there 
would  not  be  any  question  in  their  minds, 
because  they  have  done  this  for  years. 
They  have  used  this  term.  If  there  was 
any  ambiguity  or  any  difficulty,  it  could 
certainly  be  worked  out. 

I  do  feel,  honestly,  Mr.  President,  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  this  policy 
has  been  put  into  effect  that  they  report 
to  us  on  the  degree  to  which  they  de- 
part from  it,  it  would  not  involve  a  major 
or  serious  problem  for  them. 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  The  Senator  and  I  are 
in  agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
this  term  "advanced  development" — and 
I  have  not  just  seized  upon  an  Isolated 
instance — that  this  term  "advanced  de- 
velopment" does  not  have  a  clear-cut 
definite  meaning  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
as  we  have  worked  on  this  bill  and  as 
this  amendment  Is  being  considered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  as  I  understand 


It,  it  has  been  used  for  years  by  the  Pen- 
tagon. It  has  been  used,  I  am  sure,  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  As  I  say. 
it  was  even  used  before  our  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Because  it  was  used  by 
Defense  with  a  flrm  indication,  and  they 
did  not  give  examples  of  what  it  meant, 
I  assumed  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  were  aware  of  it.  If 
it  requires  further  definition,  I  would  be 
happy  to  modify  my  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that. 

But  I  do  think  that  is  an  Isolated  in- 
stance. There  may  be  some  other  phrases 
and  words  in  here  that  have  some  degree 
of  ambiguity,  but  I  would  not  think  that 
would  be  a  serious  problem  in  requiring 
the  Pentagon  to  report  to  the  committees. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  but 
with  all  deference  to  him,  I  believe  that 
we  both  agree,  then,  that  this  is  a  term 
for  which  there  is  no  exact  meaning  so 
far  as  we  know,  and  I  say  that  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  it  except  to  have  hearings 
and  have  the  words  defined,  or  a  mean- 
ing, a  celling  and  a  bottom  applied  to  the 
phrase  by  illustrations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  the  Pentagon  would  not  know  what 
"exploratory  and  advanced  development 
of  selected  subsystems"  are? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  think  it  is  vague  and 
indefinite,  that  it  could  be  used  largely 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  any  given 
time  might  wish.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
well  bottomed  if  we  confined  it  largely  to 
a  budgetary  consideration,  and  let  it  go  at 
that  I  would  want  something  firmer,  my- 
self, and  I  think  the  Senator  would,  than 
a  mere  budgetary  term  used  here. 

To  pass  on:  that  same  section  includes 
the  language,  "selected  subsystems  and 
components  of  the  weapons  system  have 
taken  place  independently  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  weapons  system." 

The  term  "weapons  system"  is  used 
twice  there  in  the  same  sentence.  I  raised 
the  point  the  other  day,  just  what  does 
the  phrase  "weapons  system"  mean? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  "weapon  sys- 
tem" has  been  used  by  all  of  us.  Perhaps 
we  should  have  been  more  meticulous 
and  precise  in  defining  it;  but,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  last  year  to  make  a  study 
of  weapons  systems,  the  degree  to  which 
they  exceed  their  InlUal  planning  esti- 
mates, and  so  on.  No  question  was  raised 
then  as  to  what  we  meant  by  "weapons 
system."  The  General  Accounting  Office 
had  no  trouble  in  determining  what  a 
"weapons   system"   was;    in   fact,   they 
zeroed  in  on  38  of  them,  and  we  know 
what  they  were.  We  know  what  the  plan- 
ning estimate  on  each  weapons  system 
was.  If  there  was  any  real  question  as  to 
the  meaning  of  "weapons  system,"  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  have  come  up  long 
ago.  I  do  not  thhik  the  Pentagon  would 
have  any  trouble.  If  they  do  not  know 
what  a  "weapons  system"  is,  they  can 
go  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
ask  what  a  "weapons  system"  is. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  Defense  not 
only  knows  now  what  a  weapons  system 
is,  but  he  knew  16  years  ago  when  he  was 
in  Congress.  I  have  the  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  here,  in  which 
the  various  weapons  system  are  detailed. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  I  would  have  to 
guess  what  the  Senator  meant  by  the 
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term  "weapons  systems"  as  he  uses  it 

For  instance,  take  a  plane  like  the  P- 
14.  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  It 
Is  going  to  be  a  fighter  aircraft,  with  a 
capability  of  a  certain  kind.  It  uses  mis- 
sues,  bombs,  rockets,  and  SfJ^^Now. 
what  ia  the  "weapons  system?"  Does  ttat 
include  the  gun.  the  bomb,  and  the 
rocket,  or  is  the  Senator  just  referring  to 
the  plane?  Ordinarily.  I  think  "weapons 
syston"  as  uaed  there  means  primarily 
the  plane,  the  fighter,  the  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  you  can  add  all 
kinds  of  things  to  It.  There  <>"«»»*  t?,J« 
and  there  would  have  to  be  a  definition 
of  "weapons  systems"  as  used  here. 
Otherwise,  this  thing  has  no  beginning 

and  no  end.  .     . .  __ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  in  that  same  clause  (a)  it 
refers  to  "selected  subsections  ai^d  com- 
ponents of  the  weapons  system.  In  me 
obvious  example  the  Senator  has  given 
of  the  P-14  plane,  the  radar  and  the 
weapons  that  are  on  the  plane  are  com- 
ponents of  the  main  weapons  system, 
which  would  be  the  F-14  itself. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  WeU.  that  is  a  gen- 
eralization that  we  have  both  used  here, 
but  to  really  mean  something  definite 
and  binding  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  anyone  else,  when  we  say  "weap- 
ons system"  and  use  that  term  in  the 
law,  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  de- 
fined as  used  here.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  confusion  compovmded. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  although  Secretary  Laird  did 
oppose  this  amendment,  and  stipulated 
several  reasons  for  doing  so  in  his  letter, 
he  did  not  state  as  one  of  them  that  he 
would  have  any  trouble  with  the  lan- 
guage. He  did  not  say  he  would  not  know 
what  a  "weapons  system"  is.  or  would 
not  know  what  "advanced  development 
is  He  did  not  indicate  that;  and  I  am 
sure,  knowing  Secretary  Laird,  since  he 
Is  an  able  man.  he  would  have  indicated 
we  needed  a  more  precise  definition  if  he 
had  felt  that  was  the  case. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Secretary  Laird  may 
not  be  troubled  about  it.  but  he  is  not 
passing  on  this  legislation.  He  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body.  We  are  concerned 
about  what  it  means.  I  know  the  Senator 
Is  concerned.  But  there  is  no  common 
ground  of  understanding  as  to  what  these 
words  mean,  and  to  use  them  in  hard  law. 
they  would  simply  have  to  be  defined. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call when  we  passed  the  amendment  last 
year— in  which,  as  I  recaU.  the  Senator 
was  very  cooperative  and  helpful;  we 
could  not  have  passed  it  without  his 
help— requiring  the  Comptroller  General 
to  make  reports  on  weaspons  systems? 
At  that  time,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi did  not  object  to  our  using  that 
term.  Evidently  he  felt  it  could  be  under- 
stood by  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
that  his  report  would  have  significance. 
Why  is  this  situaUon  different  from  that 
of  last  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  difference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. The  ComptroUer  General's  office  Is 
a  regulatory  body.  We  were  merely  call- 
ing on  him  to  make  reports  to  use  for  our 
interpretation  and  use,  and  he  would  not 
be  making  a  particular  definition  that 
would  be  binding  on  us. 

We  are  trying  to  define  things  here, 
now.  in  a  way  that  Ues  up  money--hun- 
dreds  of  miUions.  in  fact  billions  of  dol- 
lars—unless  the  statute  Is  complied  with 
properly.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  do 
not  have  a  common  understanding  or 
idea  of  what  these  phrases  mean.  We 
have  no  testimony  and  have  no  report  of 
a  committee  to  look  to.  to  get  their 
meaning.  ^   . 

So  just  to  throw  it  in  here  for  whatever 
usage  it  is.  there  are  a  lot  of  differences 
about  what  usage  Is.  I  am  not  trying  to 
pick  flaws.  I  am  illustrating  the  necessity 
of  defining  the  terms. 

A  very  noted  person  of  history,  tne 
Senator  will  recall,  said: 


Wben   you   speak  with   me.   define   your 
terms. 


When  we  speak  as  a  legislative  body,  it 
Is  binding  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  it  is  binding  on  everyone  In 
Government.  So  we  have  to  define  our 

terms.  .   .     .  1 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 

willingness  to  engage  In  this  colloquy. 

We  will  return  to  it  at  another  time. 
Mr  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 

the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes.  _    .^     *    ,  h«w 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  yielded  the  fioor. 

Mr   FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  were  speaking  on 
my  time.  I  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment I  want  to  complete  the  point  I  am 
making  about  the  necessity  for  a  better 
imderstanding.  ,  „       .        *„ 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  report  to  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  the  blue  ribbon  De- 
fense Panel.  July  1,  1970.  It  is  the  Panel 
from  which  this  amendment  is  taken. 
Item  "E"  on  page  9,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  refers  to  major  weapons  system  ac- 
quisition process.  I  turn  now  to  page  20^ 
I  read  the  top  paragraph  on  page  20  of 
that  report: 

Selected  staff  reports  have  been  Identified 
as  Appendices  to  this  Report.  The  Panels 
recommendaUons  are  In  no  case  based  ex- 
clusively on  these  staff  reports,  as  Its  stu<Ue« 
were  broader  and  more  extensive  than  the 
staff  reports  alone.  Some  ol  the  appended 
staff  reports  contain  detailed  lacts  and 
evaluations  bearing  on  specific  recommenda- 
tions or  the  Panel,  while  others  addrees  sub- 
jects draw  conclusions  and  suggest  changes 
in  areas  which  the  Panel  as  a  whole  did  not 
choose  to  address.  In  some  such  instance*, 
there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
studies  covered  all  of  the  particular  subject 
or  subjects  sufficiently  to  enable  the  Panel 
oonfldenUy  to  make  a  recommendation.  In 
stlU  other  areas  of  staff  reports,  the  Panel 
lacked  sufficient  confidence  In  Its  Judgmental 
capablUty  to  deal  with  the  detailed,  tech- 
nical or  specialized  matter.  However,  they 
are  of  sufficient  Importance  to  be  aubmlttea 


with  this  Report  as  Information,  without 
necessarily  Implying  endonement  of  each 
Item  by  the  Panel. 

This  is  where  the  panel  frankly  says 
that  they  have  the  reports  of  the  staff, 
which  they  will  identify  as  appendixes  to 
this  report:  that  sometimes  the  panel  did 
not  go  into  it  far  enough  to  make  recom- 
mendations; that  sometimes  they  doubt- 
ed that  the  staff  had  sufficient  informa- 
tion; and  so  forth.  They  say  that  for  our 
enlightenment,  for  our  assistance,  they 
are  going  to  file  these  appendixes — the 
staff  reports  as  appendixes — and  this 
amendment  is  being  taken  up  before 
these  appendixes  have  been  filed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  5  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  STENNIS,  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  appendixes  would  be  some  help 
to  us,  and  if  we  are  going  to  pass  on  this 
matter  without  hearings,  without  com- 
mittee recommendation,  we  at  least 
ought  to  have  the  appendixes  here  which 
the  panel  thought  were  important 
enough  to  call  our  attention  to. 

I  believe  the  Senator  frcan  Arkansas 
has  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
was  not  here  earlier,  but  the  Senator  re- 
ferred a  moment  ago  to  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary.  I  had  read  what  the  Sec- 
retary, himself,  had  stated  about  it  being 
their  policy  to  'fly  before  you  buy."  I  was 
amazed  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi object  to  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  objecting  to  it. 
That  is  a  phrase,  just  a  phrase.  It  does 
not  have  any  meaning  for  law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  used 
a  phrase  that  has  no  meaning? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  to  nail  it  down 
here  when  we  incorporate  this  Into  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  has  to  be  nailed  down 
In  specific  words,  definitions,  and  man- 
dates, and  that  is  what  this  amendment 
fails  to  do. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  The  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  I  thought,  was  self-evident.  It 
meant  you  test  the  weapon  before  you 
buy  a  lot  of  them.  I  did  not  think  that  the 
meaning  was  abstruse. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  general  term. 
These  items  vary  a  great  deal. 

The  AX  is  a  new  plane.  We  are  going 
to  have  two  prototypes  made  by  different 
companies,  and  they  are  going  to  com- 
pete with  one  another;  and  that  is  a  fine 
way  to  do  it  when  it  Is  practical.  It  is  a 
small  plane,  and  it  is  appUcable.  and  I 
think  It  will  be  helpful.  That  is  an  illus- 
tration of  how  these  things  vary  a  great 
deal. 

The  term  "fly  before  you  buy"  does  not 
have  a  meaning  in  law  nor  in  science. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  still  seems  to  me 
to  be  commonsense  to  know  what  you  are 
buying  before  you  buy  It.  That  Is  about 
what  it  means.  If  you  go  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobile, you  do  not  buy  one  on  some 
promise  that  it  will  do  certain  things. 
You  usually  try  it  out  and  run  it  before 
you  buy  it.  That  is  all  this  means. 

I  did  not  assume  there  would  be  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  Senator  feels  that 
It  Is  so  vague  and  so  uncertain  that  It  is 
impractical. 
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I  never  thought  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense as  being  a  visionarj-,  a  man  who 
speaks  about  things  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  He  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  these  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicorr>.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired.  ,.  ,      , ,, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr  FITLBRIGHT.  I  am  amazed  that 
the  Senator  opposes  tl^is.  All  the  amend- 
ment means  is  that  we  should  know  what 
we  are  buying  before  we  make  vast  con- 
tracts for  helicopters  that  will  not  fly  or 
spend  billions  of  doUars  on  a  plane  that 
is  of  very  questionable  design.  We  have 
two  glaring  examples— the  TFX  and  the 

C-5A 

I  thought  aU  this  meant  was  that  we 
were  not  going  to  do  that  any  more,  that 
we  were  going  to  wait  to  see  what  we  were 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  could  find  time 
to  stay  here  for  the  debate,  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  him. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizoria. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  So  far,  it  has  been 
very  unrewarding  to  hear  this  debate. 
I  have  not  heard  a  single  reason  as  to 
why  this  amendment  should  be  opposed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  How  long  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  been  here?  How 
much  has  he  heard? 

Mr.     FULBRIGHT.     I     have     heard 

enough 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  How  many  minutes  has 
the  Senator  been  here? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  frustraUng 
enough  I  am  thinking  of  going  to  lunch. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  many  minutes  has 
the  Senator  been  here? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Long  enough  to 
know   that   there   is   not   much   to   be 

learned.  .  ^_.  ..  _ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  withdraw  the 
question.  It  seems  to  embarrass  the  Sen- 
ator to  answer  it. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Arizona.  

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  asked  the  chair- 
man to  yield  so  that  I  might  say  that  in 
part  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  "fly  before  you  buy"  is  a 
misleading  term.  I  think  the  Secretary 
would  have  done  well  to  explain  what  he 
meant  by  that. 

The  Senator's  effort  to  compare  an 
automobUe  with  a  sophisticated  airplane 
just  wUl  not  hold,  because  the  automo- 
bUe companies  do  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  developing  their  prototypes. 

For  example,  we  have  withdrawn  pro- 
curement money  from  the  Cheyerme  hel- 
icopter because  it  has  not  worked.  We 
are  not  bujing  any  Cheyennes  for  the 
inventory.  We  have  approved  money  to 
go  ahead  another  year  with  research  and 
development  before  we  buy.  So  this  is 
a  case  of  "fly  before  you  buy."  » 

The  AX  is  another  example  in  which 
there  is  now  design  competition.  That 
comes  first.  The  aircraft  will  be  devel- 
oped by  several  companies,  and  we  will 


fly  them  to  see  which  one  the  Air  Force 
wants.  , 

The  B-1.  I  think,  is  a  classic  example 
of  what  we  have  done  imder  Secretary 
Laird,  in  that  specifications  were  given 
by  the  Air  Force,  and  we  are  not  buying 
any  for  inventory.  We  are  specifying,  I 
think,  a  total  of  seven  to  be  delivered 
around  1977.  Then  we  will  determine, 
one  do  we  want  this  weapons  system 
and  two,  if  we  want  it.  how  many  do 
we  want  of  it.  Thus,  in  effect,  we  are 
today  buying  before  we  fly,  although.  I 
think,  speaking  as  one  concerned  with 
this  matter,  the  term  was  an  unfortu- 
nate one  because  we  are  not  going  to 
walk  into  McDonnell  or  Lockheed  or 
Boeing  and  say,  "WeU.  here  we  have 
several  models  of  advanced  bombers.  1 
will  buy  that  one."  That  is  not  the  way 
they  are  developed.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  not  procuring  any 
questionable  aircraft  at  the  present 
time.  I  say  questionable  in  the  view  of 
their  abUity  to  perform.  We  are  no 
longer  just  buying  blind. 

I  think  this  Is  a  good  step  forward 
but  I  will  develop  my  objections  to  the 
amendment  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
floor.  They  will  not  particularly  apply  to 
this  particular  section,  of  course. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  we  have 
taken,  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  10 

minutes?  .     ..     ^    «. 

^T.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  there  briefly,  on  the  point  he  just 
raised,  he  said  we  are  not  buying  any 
planes  now  that  have  not  been  tested. 
How  about  the  P-14?  We  get  what,  a 
third  of  the  money  for  research? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  F-14  is  a  fly 
before  we  reaUy  buy  for  the  inventory. 
The  F-15  is  the  same  way.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  wiU  buy  them  because,  so 
far,  there  have  been  no  bugs  found  in 
either  aircraft.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
buy  those  aircraft  for  the  inventory  of 
the  Navy  until  they  fly.  I  think  it  will  fly, 
either  in  December  or  January  next. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  asked  to  put 
26  Into  production  and  we  have  not 
finished  testing  yet? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  have  not 
even  started  testing  these  26 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Twenty-six  planes 
for  testing?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  a  small 
amount  for  the  size  of  the  inventory  we 
want  to  wind  up  with. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Twenty-six  proto- 
types Is  an  awful  lot  of  prototypes;  one, 
two,  or  three — but  26? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  used  26  on  the 
C-5A,  which  Is  a  quite  different  airplane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  It  is.  There 
were  not  six  or  26  C-5A  prototypes,  there 
were  five.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  objected  to  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  last  week  at 
great  length.  I  do  not  Intend  to  go  at  It 
any  further  today,  except  to  say  that  I 


find  nothing  objectionable  to  the  sug- 
gestions from  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, but  I  think  these  things  can  be  put 
into  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
What  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
doing  here  is  taking  a  part  of  the  Pitz- 
hugh  report,  in  fact,  we  might  say  the 
innards,  an  important  section  of  the 
Fitzhugh  report,  and  making  them  law 
where,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that 
action  is  not  needed  by  Congress.  I  would 
remind  the  Senator— really.  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  him — of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  rules  for  the  governing  and  regula- 
tion of  our  land  and  naval  forces. 

In  1947,  under  that.  Congress  re- 
organized the  Defense  Department.  It  is 
logical  to  assume  that  after  23  years,  it 
is  sensible  to  look  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  again,  which  President  Nixon 
did  imder  the  blue  ribbon  committee 
which  studied  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  which  is  known  as  the  Fitzhugh 
report. 

I  think  there  are  a  great  many  parts 
of  that  report  that  can  be  put  into  action 
by  the  Secretary.  Most  of  the  things 
involved  in  the  Proxmire  amendment 
can  be  done  at  the  Secretary's  desire. 
However,  I  should  like  to  remind  my 
colleague  that  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here,  under  procurement,  is  discussed  on 
page  19  of  the  Fitzhugh  report.  This  was 
astonishing  to  me. 

The  report  states: 

The  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
program  Involves  approximately  12  million 
project  actions  a  year.  These  are  consum- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curement work  forces  of  approximately 
46.000  personnel,  of  which  about  91  percent 
are  civilian  employees.  For  Fiscal  Year  1968, 
contracts  were  awarded  totaling  about  48 
billion  dollars  for  suppUes  and  services. 

To  go  a  little  further  Into  this  and  my 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  report  to  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  which  occupies 
237  pages  covering  the  largest  spend- 
ing organization  In  our  Government 
should  be  just  blithely  overlooked  or 
blithely  passed  by  In  the  hope  that  some- 
one will  do  something  about  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman 
of  the  similar  committee  In  the  other 
body  have  both  assured  us  that  there  will 
be  long  hearings  on  this  matter  because 
there  are  some  changes  that  some  of  us 
will  object  to.  and  that  many  will  go 
along  with. 

For  example,  on  page  211  of  the  report, 
under  the  heading  "Organization."  It 
says: 

The  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  be  divided  Into  three  major 
groupings : 

One  of  these  would  be  a  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Management  of 
Resources  and  should  be  delegated  the 
responsibility  for  the  foUowlng  fimc- 
tlons.  and  they  are  rather  numerous,  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  Military  Departments,  which 
should  continue  under  the  Immediate  super- 
vision of  their  Secretaries: 

(b)  Research  and  Advanced  Technology; 

(c)  Engineering  Development; 
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(d)  InstaUaUons  and  Procurement  (a  modi- 
fication of  the  present  Installations  and 
Logistics); 

(e)  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs; 

(f )  Health  and  Environmental  Affairs; 
la)  Defense  Supply  Agency;  and 
(h)   Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency. 

This  calls  for  the  creation  of  an  Under 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  clearly 
coming  under  the  purview  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

Then  we  have  another  recommenda- 
tion that  there  be  a  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Operations,  and  he  should 
be  delegated  the  responslbiUty  for  the 
following  functions: 

(a)  Military  Operations; 

(b)  The  Unified  Commands; 

(c)  OperaUonal  Requirements; 

(d)  Intelligence; 

(e)  Telecommunications   (and  Automatic 

Data  Processus); 

(f)  International  Security  Affairs; 

(g)  Defense  Communications  Agency;  and 
(h)  ClvU  Defense  Agency  (If  ClvU  Defense 

Is  to  be  retained  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense). 

I  call  my  colleague's  attention  to  that 
subsection  (h),  "If  civUian  defense  is  to 
be  retained  in  the  Department  of  De- 

We  do  not  have  the  answer  to  that.  I 
am  not  saying  that  this  is  appUcable  to 
the  Senator's  amendment,  but  I  point 
out  the  very  deep  and  serious  Implica- 
tions in  parts  of  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  my  point. 
None  of  the  items  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned so  far  has  anything  to  do  with 
my  amendment.  This  is  a  voluminous 
report  with  controversial  recommenda- 
tions, some  of  them  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  himself  will  probably  oppose 
and  many  of  which.  I  am  sure,  would 
be  opposed  by  many  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

But  this  is  one  part  of  the  report  on 
which  there  seems  to  be  unanimity. 
Everyone  says  we  should  follow  a  "fly 
before  you  buy"  poUcy.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  announced  that  he  has.  Es- 
pecially in  Arizona— I  hold  up  a  head- 
line covering  the  whole  of  the  page  m 
the  Arizona  DaUy  Star  with  the  head- 
line. "Pentagon  To  Buy  No  More  Un- 
tested Planes." 

This  is  discussed  as  somethmg  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  promising. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  said  before, 
that  is  what  we  are  doing. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  not  doing  It. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  doing  It. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  not  doing 
It  in  instance  after  instance  after  In- 
stance. We  did  not  do  it  with  the  F-14. 
Mr    GOLDV/ATER.  The  F-14  Is  not 
an  example.  They  are  not  being  built 
for  inventory  untU  tested  which  will  be 
next  year. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  mis- 
taken on  the  F-14.  We  are  procuring  26 
planes  while  a  third  of  the  money  is  still 
being  soent  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. Tanks  are  another  example. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  tanks.  I  agree  that  tanks  should 
be  tested.  We  talked  last  year  about 
changing  that. 

CXVI 1840— Part  22 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then,  may  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  if  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  the  case  of  the  airplanes  we 
are  testing,  then  there  is  no  problem.  All 
Defense  has  to  do  is  report  that  that  is 
what  they  are  doing.  If  the  tanks  are  not 
being  tested,  then  they  will  report  that, 
and  then  we  will  be  alerted  whether  to 
appropriate  funds  for  production,  armed 
with  sufficient  knowledge  to  know  that 
they  have  or  have  not  been  tested  ade- 
quately.    ^„  ^        . 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  They  will  have  to 
go  before  committees  of  Congress,  and 
Congress  wUl  report.  I  do  not  want  to  fly 
in  an  untested  airplane.  My  objection  to 
the  Senator's  amendment  Is  not  so  much 
In  the  language  or  the  detail,  but  that 
it  jumps  ahead  of  committee  action.  This 
report  has  only  been  out  since  the  1st  of 
July.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  as  much 
as  we  dislike  the  Idea,  the  Government 
does  not  move  that  fast.  I  tiiink  most  of 
these  items  can  come  under  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  but  as  I  am 
going  to  point  out  next,  the  third  change 
to  the  secretariat  structure:  The  Deputy 
secretary  of  Defense  for  Evaluation 
should  be  delegated  the  responsibility  for 
the  evaluation  and  control-type  activi- 
ties, including : 

First  Comptroller— including  internal 
audit  and  Inspection  services;  second, 
program  and  force  analysis  unit;  and 
some  modification  of  the  present  systems 
analysis  unit:  third,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion; fourth,  defense  contract  audit 
agency;  and  fifth,  defense  test  agency. 

I  do  not  read  these  to  make  the  point 
that  they  apply  solely  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  do  bring  out  the  fact  that  if  we  do 
create  three  new  secretariats  and  one  of 
them  has  a  responsibility  to  cover  these 
fields,  we  will  have  to  have  hearings  m 
great  depth  as  to  the  advisabUity  of  Uae 
suggestions  of  the  Senator  as  to  whether 
there  Is  not  real  confusion  created  by 
subparagraph  (g).  for  example  which 
reads:  "Uiat  elements  of  the  systems  or 
subsystems  do  not  include  goldplatmg. 

I  think  I  have  a  vague  idea  of  what 
the  Senator  means.  But  if  we  extend  the 
language  as  far  as  possible.  I  pomt  out 
tl«t  we  use  quite  a  bit  of  gold  and  quite 
a  bit  of  goldplating. 

I  merely  cite  the  use  of  this  language 
to  point  out  the  confusion  that  can  oc- 
cur if  we  agree  to  tills  amendment. 
When  the  next  Congress  convenes,  or 
even  In  this  Congress  If  we  get  through 
with  this  legislation  in  time,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  200-odd  page  re- 
port which  for  the  first  time  in  years  un- 
dertakes some  long  overdue  changes  in 
the  Pentagon. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  bill 
passed  and  see  what  we  can  do  in  this 
matter.  Possibly  we  can  develop  many 
other  protective  devices  that  we  can  put 
under  this  Secretary.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  doing  it  at  this  time. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  raised  the  point,  as  he  did  the 
other  day.  about  gold  plating.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  knows  that  I  am  not 
referring  to  gold  and  that  tiie  Fitzhugh 
Commission  did  not  refer  to  gold.  We  are 


talking  about  the  term  as  it  has  been 
used  by  the  Pentagon  for  at  least  10 
years.  It  refers  to  providing  for  greater 
performance  than  needed.  For  example, 
if  they  need  a  plane  that  must  fly  at  1.5 
mach.  they  might  make  one  to  fly  at  2.0 
mach.  That  costs  more  money.  That  Is 
putting  in  the  gold  plating,  the  surplus 
and  redundant  kind  of  engine  thrust,  in 
this  case,  or  radau".  or  sonar  when  they 
do  not  need  it.  That  is  the  gold  plating. 
That  is  what  the  Fitzhugh  Commission 
meant.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  rec- 
ognizes it  and  that  we  all  do. 

If  they  put  in  something  that  exceeds 
the  mission  requirements  in  the  Initial 
estimates,  they  ought  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  would  incorporate  in  his 
amendment  the  precise  language  he  just 
used,  it  will  do  away  with  some  of  the 
confusion  that  might  exist  in  the  minds 
of  a  company  in  the  boondocks  of  Ari- 
zona or  Wisconsin  on  gold  plating. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  the  language  is  so  imprecise 
that  we  would  hope  in  the  hearings  that 
we  might  spell  this  matter  out. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  language  of 
the  Fitzhugh  report.  In  fact.  I  think  that 
in  some  places  I  might  go  further  than 
the  Fitzhugh  report. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  completely  read 
all  of  the  report.  Give  me  another  week 
or  two  and  I  hope  to  get  through  with  It. 
I  merely  wanted  to  take  the  floor  to 
repeat  my  opposition  to  the  Proxmire 
amendment,   not   necessarily   with   the 
content,  but  because  It  is  premature. 
Many  of  these  things  can  be  done  with- 
out legislative  action. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  and  I  then  propose  to 
srleld  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  one  il- 
lustration has  been  given  here  about  the 
M-60A-1  tank.  There  are  procurement 
fimds  of  $60  million  in  here.  That  tank 
is  our  old  workhorse  tank.  We  refer  to 
that  as  an  old  tank.  It  has  been  in  pro- 
duction since  1962.  That  is  the  workhorse 
tank  now.  They  are  always  trying  to 
make   Improvements   In    it.   Therefore, 
there  will  be  something  in  here  for  re- 
search and  development.  They  are  trying 
to  include  a  device  for  mounting  the 
weapons  sight.  The  tank  has  been  in  pro- 
duction for  8  years.  It  will  doubUess  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  several  more  years. 
There   was   a    special   turret   problem. 
There  is  no  money  in  here  to  cover  that. 
We  have  some  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  for  the  M-70  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  I  think  that  matter  Is 
being  straightened  out  by  Mr.  Packard. 
We  propose,  unless  tiiere  is  an  emer- 
gency, to  follow  the  long  time  testing 
and  perhaps  have  a  prototype  on  that 
one.  But  the  one  the  Senator  mentioned 
first,  the  M-60A1.  has  been  In  procure- 
ment for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
referring  to  the  Shillelagh. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  discontinued  that. 
That  is  not  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
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T«ct  The  committee  took  that  out,  and 
I  think  that  Is  a  good  example. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  minutes   to  the  Senator  from  New 

Hampshire.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized 
for  8  minutes. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  wliat  I  have  to  say  here  Is  simply  by 
way  of  buttressing  what  I  am  certain  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  already  said  and  what  our  very 
fine  militory  authority,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  said  this  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  at  this  time  about  amendment  No. 
816  to  the  Military  Procurement  Au- 
thorization bin— the  so-called  Fly  Before 
You  Buy  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Peoxmire)  . 
As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee.  I  have  a  special  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  amendment. 
I  have  no  quarrel.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  basic  objective  of  the  amendment. 
Our  procurement  policies  In  the  past 
have  often  been  deficient,  and  their  de- 
ficiencies have  cost  our  taxpayers  untold 
billions  of  dollars. 

I  have  no  quarrel  either  with  some  of 
the  specific  practices  which  the  amend- 
ment Is  designed  to  encourage.  I  have 
tried  to  encourage  such  practices  myself. 
In  my  own  work  on  the  committee. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  forced  to  vote 
against  the  present  amendment  and  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  doing 
likewise.  Let  me  explain  briefly  the 
reasons  behind  my  position: 

First.  To  begin  with,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  amendment  has  not  yet  been 
studied  adequately  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment Itself.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  Is  drawn  almost  word  for 
word  from  the  Pitzhugh  report  presented 
recently  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It 
Is  composed  of  recommendations  con- 
tained in  that  report.  The  Department 
is  currently  hard  at  work  evaluating 
those  recommendations.  More   time  is 
needed  to  complete  this  evaluation,  to 
determine  which  of  the  report's  recom- 
mendations are  fit  for  implementation 
and  then  to  put  them  In  appropriate  di- 
rective form.  I  can  sympathize  with  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
put  our  house  in  order  In  this  area:  we 
have  delayed  too  long  all  too  often  in  the 
past.  But  this  is  a  time  when  patience  is 
warranted.  The  Department  should  be 
commended  for  taking  the  initiative  to 
request  the  wide-ranging  review  which 
the  Fitzhugh  panel  has  presented  It.  And 
it  should  be  given  a  chance  to  follow 
through  on  that  Initiative. 

Second.  Moreover,  the  subject  matter 
of  the  amendment  has  not  been  studied 
adequately  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee either.  The  committee,  too,  needs 
further  time  to  consider  In  depth  this 
compUcated  area.  Its  staff  is  currenUy 
at  work  evaluating  the  recommendations 
of  the  Fitzhugh  panel.  We  are  trying  to 
reach  our  own  independent  conclusions 
as  to  the  proper  actions  to  take.  Once  our 
conclusions  are  reached,  we  want  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  Defense  Department,  and  then  to 


hold  formal  hearings  designed  to  elicit  a 
well-constructed  bill. 

Third  A  further  consideration  Is  that 
hearings  of  this  kind  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  have  legislation  which  is  techni- 
cally soimd. 

There  is  more  involved  in  the  drafting 
of  a  bill  than  the  putting  of  poUcy  state- 
ments into  a  bill  itself.  The  statements 
must  be  carefully  formulated  to  insure 
that  they  apply  as  intended  to  all  pos- 
sible situations.  And  when  the  area 
covered  is  as  complicated  as  this,  for- 
mulation takes  time  and  Is  not  an  easy 
matter.  ,  .^ 

At  present,  there  are  several  aspects 
of  the  amendment  which  make  It  tech- 
nically deficient.  Many  of  the  matters 
on  which  reports  are  required  are  am- 
biguously stated.  Take  gold  plating,  for 
example,  which  the  Senator  from  Axi- 
zona  referred  to.  We  all  know  what  this 
is  in  general.  And  we  all  agree  that  it 
should  be  eliminated.  But  by  what  self- 
applying  standard  does  one  determine 
in  a  concrete  case  whether  a  specific 
capability  is  gold  plating  or  not?  Per- 
haps the  problem  of  eliminating  gold 
plating  is  one  that  must  be  met  other- 
wise than  with  a  reporting  requirement. 
Not  only  are  some  of  the  terms  in  the 
amendment  incapable  of  workable  defi- 
nition. Others  are.  but  have  yet  to  be 
defined.  On  the  most  elementary  level, 
what  is  a  "weapons  system"  for  purposes 
of  the  amendment?  The  answer  is  just 
not  clear.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  the  past  several  years  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  procurement 
practices.  One  of  the  best  indications 
of  om-  progress  is  that  made  in  the  pro- 
curing of  close-in  support  aircraft.  The 
Cheyenne  development  contract,  written 
several  years  ago,  made  no  provision 
for  competitive  prototypes,  encouraged 
cost  growth,  and  allowed  for  much  gold 
plating.  The  AX  contract,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  soundly  written,  emphasized 
proven  off-the-shelf  technology,  and  In- 
cluded a  prototype  fiyoff. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  we  are  on  the  right 
path,  but  we  need  more  time.  If  such 
time  Is  permitted  us.  we  will  be  able  to 
evolve  policies  of  general  application 
which  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  in  the 
years  ahead.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
move  with  imdue  haste,  we  may  well  get 
results  profoimdly  counterproductive, 
which  could  actually  undo  the  progress 
made  to  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  vote  against  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  earlier  this  year  the  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Development 
took  It  upon  itself  to  look  at  the  Mark-48 
torpedo  program.  I  think  the  Mark-48 
torpedo  is  one  of  the  "horrible  examples" 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  re- 
ferred in  his  statement  of  Friday,  cit- 
ing the  tremendous  cost  growth  asso- 
ciated with  the  weapon.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  cost 
growth  associated  with  this  program.  It 
Is  too  seldom  recognized  that  much  of 
this  growth  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sim- 
ple cost  overrun,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  failure  to  meet  the  terms  of  a 
specific  contract.  Several  factors  have 


accounted  for  the  increases  over  Initial 
planning  estimates,  and  some  of  them  are 
imavoidable. 

For  example,  we  were  striving  far  be- 
yond the  state  of  the  art  to  come  up  with 
a  badly  needed  weapon  in  this  torpedo. 
The  contractor  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty, and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  trying  to  breai  through  on  some 
of  these  areas  where  we  did  not  know 
quite  how  to  accomplish  what  we  had  in 
mind.  At  times  there  is  no  way  to  avoid 
such  difficulties. 

Moreover,  it  was  decided  after  the  pro- 
gram commenced  to  add  another  con- 
tractor and  to  develop  competitive  pro- 
totypes. This  greatiy  Increased  the  over- 
all program  costs.  ^.  w  . 
But  the  tests  on  the  torpedo,  which  is 
a  tremendous  weapon,  are  about  to  reach 
the  state  of  fruition.  The  companies  are 
making  excellent  strides  now.  While  it  is 
easy  and  nice  to  be  able  to  say,  "Look  at 
this  horrible  example,"  this  overlooks 
some  of  the  facts  involved 

With  all  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  I  urge  Senators  to  reject  the 
amendment  as  being  premature. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  remarks.  No  one  Is 
better  qualified  in  this  body  to  speak  on 
this  subject  than  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  That  is  my  humble  opinion. 
The  Senator  has  held  hearings  through 
the  years  on  research  and  development, 
which  includes  the  period  when  procure- 
ment began.  The  Senator  brought  out 
some  very  fine  points  and  solid  sug- 
gestions. It  Is  very  helpful  to  have  his 
opinion  and  the  opinion  of  his  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  referred  to  the 
DD-963  as  having  the  worst  sea  trials  of 
any  ship  In  modem  history.  His  ref- 
erence Is  bound  to  have  been  to  some 
other  ship.  I  do  not  know  what  It  was, 
but  the  DD-963  has  not  even  had  the  keel 
laid.  That  is  a  destroyer,  much  less  hav- 
ing a  trial  run.  That  was  some  other  trial 
production. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  the  DD- 
1052.  We  had  the  wrong  number.  It  was 

the  1052. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  leave 
the  Chamber.  I  would  Uke  to  reply  to 
both  of  them. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  said 
we  need  time  before  we  put  this  Into  ef- 
fect, that  we  need  hearings:  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  made  the  same 
kind  of  point  when  he  said  we  have  ap- 
pendixes here  not  yet  filed  and  «iey  may 
have  an  effect  on  the  amendment.  I  tmnk 
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we  all  recognize  this  is  an  enormous 
study  and  that  It  covers  a  great  deal.  The 
hearings  wUl  require  a  great  deal  of 
study  also  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  However,  here  is  one 
specific  limited  recommendation  that 
had  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  favors  "fly  be- 
fore you  buy."  Defense  publicized  it  In 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  loudly 
announced  that  it  Is  being  put  Into 

effect.  . 

All  I  ask  Is  that  where  they  vary  from 
the  sound  concept,  then  tell  us.  and  give 
us  the  information.  ,,._.. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  that  we 
have  to  have  hearings  just  to  define  these 
words  in  great  detail  and  redefine  them, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  knows  what  it 
is  He  said  he  knows.  We  take  the  lan- 
guage from  the  Fitzhugh  panel.  It  is  be- 
yond me  why,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  cannot  require  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  a  report. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  says  that 
this  amendment  would  provide  that 
funds  would  be  cut  off  unless  a  proper 
report  is  filed.  Well,  the  Senator  gives 
the  amendment  too  many  teeth.  It  would 
not  do  that  at  aU.  It  requires  that  a  re- 
port be  filed.  Any  kind  of  report  releases 
the  funds.  It  is  true  you  could  insist  on  a 
very  meticulous  report.  That  would  be  up 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

So  far  as  the  language  required,  all  we 
say  is  a  report  is  required,  and  that  Is 
all.  As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in- 
dicates, this  language  is  general.  It 
should  be  general. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATKR)  indicated  that  we  should  recog- 
nize that  this  Fitzhugh  document  also 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  study  because 
It  is  so  long. 

He  pointed  out  that  new  secretariats 
may  be  organized  as  it  proposes,  and  one 
of  the  secretariats  may  be  responsible  for 
procurement.  The  answer  to  that  is  that 
It  is  a  simple  concept  If  we  wait  until 
the  Pentagon  is  reorganized,  that  could 
take  years.  Meanwhile,  we  lose  hundreds 
of  millions,  possibly  billions,  of  dollars 
on  procurement  because  we  do  not  have 
information  on  the  basis  of  which  we  can 
make  intelligent  decisions  on  deciding  on 
funds  for  a  particular  weapons  system. 

In  general,  I  think  the  opposition  to 
this  amendment  is  one  of  "Let  us  take 
our  time.  Let  us  hold  hearings.  Things 
are  going  along  pretty  well  now." 

I  just  cannot  be  patient  under  those 
circumstances.  I  do  not  see  how  other 
Senators  can  be,  either.  If  we  had  had  a 
report  such  as  here  recommended,  there 
would  not  have  been  the  kind  of  C-5A. 
overrun  we  had.  There  would  not  have 
been  any  TFX  scandal,  or  a  whole  series 
of  weapons  systems  that  have  scandal- 
ized the  American  people  and  provided 
an  enormous  burden  on  them. 

At  the  present  moment,  on  our  major 
weapons  systems,  there  are  ovemms 
amounting  to  $23  biUlon.  If  we  did  not 
have  that  kind  of  situation,  perhaps  we 
could  say,  "Well,  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  correcting  this  situation.  We 
can  go  along  with  things  as  they  are." 
But  we  have  a  situation  in  which  we 
cannot  be  patient.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  will  be  patient  with 
Congress  If  we  permit  the  Pentagon  year 


after  year  to  go  ahead  and  proceed  in 
such  a  precipitate  way  to  move  into 
production  before  they  finish  their  test- 
ing, and,  as  a  result,  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

A  good  example  of  that  was  the  ques- 
tion which  was  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  workhorse  tank  that  we  have. 
What  I  was  referring  to  was  the  Shll- 
lelsigh  missile  on  the  tank,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Shillelagh  had  not  been  ade- 
quately tested  and  that  the  money  for 
the  Shillelagh  was  requested  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  bill  this  year  by  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Defense,  even  though 
the  fiy-before-you-buy  concept  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  followed.  It  is  true  that  the 
committee  cut  those  funds,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress — and  I  have  de- 
tailed a  list  of  the  conditions— should  be 
informed  on  whether  the  Department 
has  complied  with  the  fiy-before-you- 
buy  policy.  It  may  be  that  we  will  want 
to  go  ahead  because  of  emergencies,  but 
we  should  know  of  It.  My  amendment 
calls  for  an  Informed  Congress  so  that 
we  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  33  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  20  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately. I  was  unable  to  hear  all  the 
argimient  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
In  favor  of  his  amendment,  but  I  have 
listened  to  a  good  deal  of  it.  I  heard  it  the 
other  day,  and  I  rose  then  to  speak 
against  it  off  the  cuff.  I  rise  again  today 
to  oppose  it. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  has 
labeled  It  the  fiy-before-you-buy  amend- 
ment. Just  speaking  colloquially  and  off 
the  cuff  for  a  minute,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  "fiy  before  you  buy"  is  a  good 
Idea  on  some  occasions.  This  is  what  the 
Defense  Department  has  said  It  wants 
to  do.  This  Is  what  we  all  would  like  to 
see  It  do.  so  that  we  do  not  get  Into  an- 
other TFX  problem  and  a  variety  of 
others.  But  my  opposition  against  this 
amendment  is  raised  on  other  points, 
chief  among  them  being  the  ambiguity 
of  the  amendment. 

In  the  2  days  of  the  debate  many 
questions  have  been  asked  as  to  what  Is 
actually  meant  by  certain  terms  in  the 
amendment,  such  as  "selected  subsystems 
and  components."  "weapons  system."  and 
"gold  plating."  There  Is  a  lack  of  preci- 
sion of  terminology  and  an  abundance 
of  cUche-type  language,  and  everyone.  It 
appears,  has  a  different  deflnitlOTi  of 
what  these  terms  mean. 

Again  talking  off  the  cuff.  I  think  It  Is 
only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment Itself  says  that  no  funds  may  be 


even  authorized  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  gives  a  report  to  the  various 
committees,  indicating  the  degree  to 
which  the  Department  has  complied  with 
some  12  conditions  which  are  spelled  out 
in  the  amendment. 

That  would  mean  the  bill  on  which  we 
are  working,  which  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  our  Nation, 
could  not  even  be  passed  until  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  gone 
through  this  very  long  and  very  difficult 
series  of  conditions  which  are  spelled  out 
in  the  amendment. 

Further,  certain  requir«nents  called 
for  by  the  amendment  have  not  been 
adequately  defined  and  in  some  cases  not 
defined  at  all.  We  need  hearings  at  the 
very  least,  probably  extensive  hearings, 
followed  by  deliberation  and  study  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  before  undertaking  sudi 
a  requirement  as  would  be  Imposed  by 
this  amendment. 

So  the  problem,  Mr.  President,  Is  dl- 
rectiy  related  to  the  fact  the  author  of 
the  amendment  has  attempted  to  trans- 
mit Into  law  the  language  from  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel  report  which  was 
only  intended  as  policy  recommendations 
by  the  Defense  Department  and  by  the 
Congress.  These  12  recommendations 
were  not  written  for  legislative  purpose 
and  are,  therefore,  not  properly  com- 
posed for  that  purpose.  It  is  questionable 
whether  such  criteria  should  be  applied 
to  all  weapons  systems  even  if  3^u  define 
"weapons  systems"  in  its  bro«uiest  sense. 
Also,  the  Senate  should  remember  all  of 
these  suggestions  by  the  panel  have  not 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  the  Defense 
Department,  not  to  mention  by  Congress, 
which  is  being  asked  to  give  them  the 
force  of  law. 


In  fact,  Mr.  President — and  I  think 
this  has  some  real  bearing  on  It — the 
appendix  supporting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Pitzhugh  panel  and  the  ap- 
pendix supporting  those  sections  dealing 
with  procurement  have  not  even  been  re- 
leased at  this  time,  and  probably  will 
not  be  released  for  another  4  or  5  weeks. 
Mr.  President,  doubtless  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  means  well  in  this  en- 
deavor. He  is  correct  when  he  says  many 
of  the  recommendations  are  generally 
recognized  as  sound  by  both  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
recommendations  are  being  carried  out 
today  and  have  been  carried  out  In  the 
past. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  con- 
sidered competitive  prototsres  on  cer- 
tain weapon  systems.  An  example  is  the 
Mark-48  torpedo,  which  Is  being  de- 
veloped in  two  different  models  by  two 
different  companies.  It  might  also  be 
well  to  note  that  the  Mark-48  program 
has  one  of  the  greatest  potential  over- 
runs of  any  weapons  system  program 
presently  imderway.  Also  at  present  we 
have  a  competitive  prototype  program 
on  a  short  range  air-to-air  missile,  and 
it  Is  working  well.  Thvts,  I  assume  the 
p(^t  has  been  made  that  competitive 
protoypes  are  good  on  some  we^wns 
systems  and  bad  on  others.  It  woifld  be 
very  difficult  to  require  a  competitive 
prototype  approach  on  an  expensive  and 
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unique  development  program,  such  as 
the  B-1  bomber  or  the  ABM. 

The  amendment  also  implies  the  need 
for  a  "fly  before  buy"  policy  on  all  weap- 
ons systems.  This  is  practical  in  some 
cases,  unwise  in  others.  It  Is  necessary 
to  strike  a  balance  between  completion 
of  research  and  development  and  begin- 
ning of  production.  In  the  past,  we  may 
have  had  too  much  concurrence,  joint 
development  and  production,  in  our 
weapons  programs— and  I,  for  one,  think 
we  have  had  too  much.  One  of  the  most 
glaring  examples  was  the  Inter-Con- 
tinental Ballistic  Missile  program. 

These  two  examples  I  have  just  cited, 
competitive  prototype  and  'fly  before  you 
buy,"  illustrate  my  point  that  while  these 
recommendations  are  generally  sound, 
varying  circumstances  dictate  flexibility 
in  their  application.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  restrict  that  flexibil- 
ity That  Is  why  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  hearings,  briefings 
and  investigations  on  the  various  re- 
quests of  the  services  and  would  need  fur- 
ther extensive  hearings  before  these 
proposals  should  be  made  hard  and  fast 
law. 

Another  point  which  concerns  me,  Mr. 
President.  Is  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  stated  very  recent- 
ly on  the  floor  that  he  had  very  Uttle  con- 
fidence in  the  findings  or  conclusions  of 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  chaired 
by  Mr.  Fitzhugh.  which  developed  the 
general  recommendations  on  which  the 
amendment  is  based.  He  indicated  that 
the  members  of  the  panel  "did  not  in- 
spire faith  that  they  would  arrive  at  an 
objective  critical  review  of  procurement." 
If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  such  significant  reservations 
about  the  members  and  their  findings  on 
procurement,  why  does  he  submit  their 
major  recommendations  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  authorization  bill,  particularly 
when  the  appendix  supporting  these  rec- 
ommendations has  not  even  been  re- 

1  AoepH 

Further,  some  of  the  recommendations 
imply  the  need  for  action  which  I  could 
not  necessarily  endorse.  One  Is  the  re- 
quirement of  amendment  No.  816  that 
the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  of  Congress  be  advised  about 
the  degree  to  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  complied  with  the  recom- 
mendation "that  producUon  schedules 
will  be  selectively  lengthened"  and  "long 
range  production  will  be  contracted  for." 
This  may  be  found  in  paragraph  "d"  on 
page  2  of  the  amendment.  Apparently 
this  means  that  the  next  knowledgeable 
way  in  which  to  build  a  weapons  sys- 
tem Is  to  extend  Its  production  over  the 
longest  period  of  time  possible.  This  is 
almost  always  the  most  expensive  way 
to  produce  a  weapons  system.  It  ignores 
the  speed  with  which  that  threat  should 
be  met.  After  all,  the  weapon  is  being 
built  in  the  first  place  because  of  the 
threat  we  are  facing. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  panel's  re- 
port giving  these  procurements  reconf- 
mendations  the  panel  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  these  recommendations  was 
to  "provide  the  needed  flexibility  In  ac- 


quisition strategies."  It  should  be  real- 
ized that  passage  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  reduce  if  not  eliminate  such 
flexibility.  Also,  based  on  my  committee 
service  during  the  past  years,  I  feel 
strongly  that  improvements  in  these 
complex  procurement  matters  can  be 
better  achieved  without  hard  and  fast 
niles  which  apply  across  a  broad  range 
of  weapons  systems.  Many  theories 
adopted  in  past  years  as  intelligent  ap- 
proaches have  proven  unwise  in  prac- 
tice. A  perfect  example  is  the  TFX  case 
where  commonality  was  to  save  us  mil- 
lions and  despite  the  best  efforts  of  some 
of  us  in  the  Congress,  it  cost  us  himdreds 
of  millions. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stress 
again  my  initial  point  that  the  ambig- 
uity of  this  Eunendment  alone  should 
justify  its  rejection.  The  lack  of  a  defl- 
nition  in  the  amendment  of  a  weapons 
system  brings  into  play  considerable 
confusion.  There  are  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams which  may  or  may  not  qualify  as 
weapons  systems.  Some  cost  only  a  few 
thousands  of  dollars  while  others  run  into 
the  millions.  If  reports  covering  all  of 
the  recommendations  are  to  be  submitted 
on  even  half  of  these  programs,  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Congress  will  be  cov- 
ered up  in  a  pile  of  paper. 

It  seems  to  me  some  feel  they  have 
have  discovered  an  elixir  to  our  procure- 
ment problems.  The  desire  for  solution 
has  become  so  great  they  are  seizing 
upon  the  latest  study  as  being  a  magic 
remedy  which,  if  written  into  law,  will 
rub  awsiy  our  problems  and  bring  out 
eternal  simshine.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  at  great 
length  relative  to  each  of  the  conditions 
cited  in  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The 
conditions  laid  down  are  very  vast  In 
scope  and  magnitude.  They  are  condi- 
tions that  require  searching  inquiry  and 
should  not  be  decided  upon  on  the  basis 
of  a  short  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Thorough  and  comprehensive 
hearings  are  required  before  this  tjrpe  of 
legislation  should  be  brought  to  the  floor 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

I,  therefore,  oppose  vigorously  amend- 
ment No.  816  as  part  of  the  military  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  He  knows 
a  great  deal  about  armed  services  pro- 
curement. He  has  served  on  the  com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  an 
extraordinarily  able  man.  But  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  his  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  He  seems  to 
feel,  as  so  many  of  the  opponents  seem 
to  feel,  that  this  would  somehow  in- 
hibit effective  procurement,  that  it  would 
somehow  commit  us  to  a  particular  pol- 
icy, that  it  would  somehow  require  the 
Pentagon  to  act  in  a  particular  way. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  not  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  All  it  does  is  ask  for 
information.  It  asks  for  a  report.  The 


amendment  itself  does  not  even  come 
down  on  the  side  of  'fly  before  you  buy." 
All  it  says  is,  "If  you  are  going  to  depart 
from  the  principle  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  all  over  the  coun- 
try, in  headlines  from  here  to  Arizona — 
Pentagon  to  buy  no  more  untested 
planes — if  you  are  going  to  depart  from 
that,  you  let  us  know." 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  com- 
plained about  the  imprecise  language,  in 
addition  to  sajdng  we  need  more  hear- 
ings on  this  kind  of  thing  to  refine  the 
language. 

Once  again,  if  we  were  putting  into 
effect  a  poUcy  and  saying,  "Henceforth 
we  are  only  going  into  production  after 
complete  testing,"  I  would  agree  whole- 
heartly,  and  I  would  also  agree  that  that 
would  be  a  very  bad  poUcy. 

Certainly,  if  we  were  going  to  do  any- 
thing like  that,  I  would  agree  that  we 
would  have  to  have  extensive  hearings. 
But  when  we  simply  require  a  report 
from  the  Pentagon  as  to  when  they  de- 
part from  a  policy  announced  by  Secre- 
tary Laird,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  to 
wait  for  hearings  would  mean  we  could 
not  proceed  with  this  until  next  year, 
which  would  likewise  be  undesirable  in 
that  it  would  result  in  the  withholding 
of  information  desirable  for  Congress  to 
have. 

The  Senator  says  that  competitive  pro- 
totypes are  good  in  some  systems  in  and 
bad  in  others.  I  agree  wholeheartedly. 
That  is  correct.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
when  they  adopt  a  poUcy  of  not  having 
competitive  prototypes,  they  can  tell  us. 
All  they  need  to  say  is,  "It  is  not  appro- 
priate here;  it  is  not  feasible.  We  have 
tried  this  kind  of  thing  before,  and  it 
does  not  work  well." 

The  basic  thesis  of  the  Senator's  crit- 
icism, that  we  would  compel  the  Penta- 
gon to  follow  a  particular  "fly-before- 
you-buy"  policy,  I  think,  is  mistaken,  in 
that  the  thrust  of  the  amendment  would 
simply  require  reporting  if  they  do  de- 
part from  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  realize  that  the 
amendment  simply  imposes  a  require- 
ment on  the  Defense  Department  to 
make  a  report  to  Congress.  The  point  I 
made  originally,  and  the  one  I  made  last 
week  when  we  were  discussing  this  issue, 
is  that  under  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment, we  carmot  even  pass  this  bill  until 
such  a  report  has  been  submitted.  We 
are  talking  about  $20  billion  worth  of 
procurement  here,  much  of  it  for  long 
range  items.  If  we  do  not  even  know 
what  the  weapons  systems  are,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  Defense  Department 
will  be  Involved,  we  do  not  have  the 
faintest  idea  as  to  when  we  might  be  able 
to  get  a  report  on  all  the  subjects  we  are 
considering  right  now  in  this  bill,  not  to 
speak  of  others  that  may  come  up  later; 
and  we  would  not  be  able  to  act  on  this 
bill.  That,  I  think.  Is  the  fatal  fiaw  in 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Then,  taking  subsection  (g),  which  I 
did  not  any  more  than  mention  in  pass- 
ing  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  Let  me  say  that  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  not  be  retro- 
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acUve.  That  is  not  the  law  for  the  Penta- 
gon now.  And  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  have  to  either  accept,  re  ect 
or  modify  the  requirement  m  this  bill  to 
some  extent.  ,  ..  _. 

At  any  rate,  it  would  not  reqmre  that 
we  could  not  free  funds  for  this  year. 
If  the  Senator  feels  that  that  is  the 
case,  I  would  certainly  be  happy  to  mod- 
ify my  amendment  to  make  clear  that 
this  is  prospective;  because  I  would  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  we  ^0^1^"°*^^^^ 
a  retroactive  provision  of  this  kind  that 
could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  De- 
fense Department,  although  I  do  think 
that  they  could  file  these  reports  within 
a  matter  of  days.  They  have  thousands 
of  people,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  ca- 
pable  of   filing   the   reports   that   are 

required.  .  .     ..  „  „_ 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  ap- 
parent flexlbiUty  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  now  placing  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  his  amendment.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  does  not  read  that  way,  but  he  can 
interpret  it  so;  and  that  wUl  help  so  far 
as  the  record  is  concerned,  in  the  event 
that  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 

to. 

Let  me  just  take  subsection  (g),  on 
page  3,  which  I  did  not  really  do  more 
than  just  comment  on  in  passing.  It 
reads: 

That  elements  of  the  systenM  or  subeys- 
tems  do  not  mclude  "gold  plating'; 


What  is  "gold  plating"?  It  is  a  cliche, 
a  popular  phrase  that  has  been  used.  It 
is  a  littie  like  "gilding  the  lily"  o' jome- 
thing  of  that  kind.  It  is  something  that 
many  of  us  are  concerned  with,  even  in 
the  aviation  field,  where  we  feel  that 
perhaps  the  sophistication  of  the  avi- 
onics and  new  aircraft  is  getting  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  make  an  efficient 

system.  .    . 

But  many  people  do  not  agree  on  what 
Is  "gold  plating,"  and  believe  that  what- 
ever is  being  put  In  is  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  mission. 

So  we  do  not  have  a  definition  of 
"gold  plating"  and  we  do  not  know  what 
it  means.  How  is  the  Defense  Depart;- 
ment  going  to  submit  a  report  showtag 
what  is  done  with  respect  to  gold  plat- 
ing" when  no  one  knows  what  it  is? 

Mr    PROXMIRE.   The   Defense   De- 
partment knows  what  "gold  plating-'te. 
It  has  been  used  by  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense  for  years.  Secretary  McNamara 
used  it   at  least  8  years  ago.   It  has 
been  used  by  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittees again  and  again.  It  is  when  you 
have  a  situation  where  there  is  provided 
in  a  weapons  system  a  greater  perform- 
ance than  is  required  to  meet  the  mission 
which  the  weapons  system  is  assigned. 
A  good  example  of  that  would  be  if 
you  have  a  fighter  plane  and  all  you  need 
is  a  particular  speed— say,  a  Mach  1.5; 
and  in  order  to  get  greater  speed,  the  Air 
Force  acqviires  some  powerful  engines 
and  redesigns  the  plane  to  give  it  a  Mach 
2.0.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  De- 
fense Department  would  have  to  report 
that  the  performance  will  exceed  the  def- 
inition of  the  mission  that  was  originally 
recognized  when  the  weapon  was  author- 
ized Perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  to  go 
ahead  under  those  circumstances.  This 


kind  of  "gold  plating"— redundant,  add! 
tional    performance— should    be    made 
known  to  congress  so  that  we  know  we 
are  paying  for  something  that  ongmaUy 
we  did  not  think  was  necessary. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  he  says  that  Secretary  McNamara 
knew  all  about  "gold  plating,"  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsm  and  I  wUi 
agree  that  we  spent  more  money  and  got 
less  under  McNamara  than  probably  at 
any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  ,     .      .   ..  ^ 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  to  look  at  the 
commonality  feature  he  kept  building 
into  the  TFX.  which  was  going  to  make 
a  fighter  and  a  bomber  and  an  aU-weap- 
ons  system,  and  none  of  them  worked. 
He  said  that  all  this  was  not  gold  plat- 
ing" and  that  it  all  was  necessary,  and 
it  was  a  total  disaster  so  far  as  the  coun- 
try was  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  can  be  a  dif- 
ference in  understanding  of  "gold  plat- 
ing "  but  I  think  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense have  always  had  a  common  recog- 
nition that  whenever  you  buUd  a  weapon 
that  exceeds  in  performance  tiie  onginal 
mission  that  was  required,  you  are  gold 
plating":  and  we  should  be  told  ^out  it 
and  informed  that  we  are  paying  for 
something  beyond  what  we  origtoally  in- 
tended. We  might  go  ahead  with  it,  any- 
way but  we  should  have  the  Information. 
The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  require  information,  not  to  im- 
S^  a  particular  poUcy  or  to  require  tiie 
D^ense  Department  to  buy  or  not  to 
buy  a  particular  item,  but  so  that  Con- 
gress will  be  infonned.  so  Uiat  we  wiU 
know  whether  or  not  they  are  going  be- 
yond what  was  enunciated. 

The  Senator  said  in  his  speech  that 
I  have  been  critical  of  the  Fitzhugh 
panel  and  that  therefore  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  consistent  for  me  now  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  adopt  a  major  recommenda- 
tion of  that  panel.  I  have  been  critical 
of  the  makeup  of  the  panel,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  majority  of  members  who 
were  defense  contractors,  and  the  head 
of  the  staff  was  Fred  Buzhardt,  who  was 
formeriy  witii  Senator  Thurmond  and 
then  became  assistant  to  ttie  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  got  his  check 
from  ttie  Pentagon.  I  felt  «iat  this  panel 
would  not  be  sufQcientiy  critical  of  pro- 
curement or  any  other  practice  of  the 
Pentagon. 

However,  I  think  tins  commission  does 
consist  of  able  men.  They  have  made 
some  good  recommendations  and  have 
faUed  to  make  some  I  Uiink  they  should 
have  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  proper 
to  feel  that  they  have  not  done  a  good 
job  in  some  respects  and,  where  it  is  um- 
versally  accepted  that  it  is  a  good  rec- 
ommendation. I  can  accept  that  and 
incorporate  it  into  an  amendment  and 
ask  the  Senate  to  support  it.  especially 
when  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  himself, 
agrees  that  this  is  a  good  policy. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  would  say,  in  re- 
sponse, Uiat  of  course.  It  is  totally  proper 
for  the  Soiator  from  Wisconsm  to  put 
m  any  of  the  things  he  wishes.  I  am  not 
criticizing  him.  I  just  thhik  It  is  Ironic 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  suddenly  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  sponsoring 


a  recommendation  made  by  the  very 
panel  about  which  they  have  been  ex- 
tremely critical.  So  I  have  no  hesitotion 
in  putting  that  into  my  speech  and  re- 
peating it.  It  is  perfectly  proper  for  the 
Senator  to  go  ahead  and  do  it,  anyhow. 
I  repeat  that,  under  the  wording  of 
this  amendment,  it  would  appear  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  pass  this  bill  unless 
and  until  a  report  had  been  given  on 
each  one  of  the  weapons  systems  that 
may  be  included,  if  anybody  can  figure 
out  what  "weapons  systems"  means  in 
terms  of  this  biU.  We  would  not  be  able 
to  pass  the  bill  untU  that  had  been  sent 
in.  I  do  not  know  how  long  that  would 
ttUce. 

The  definitions  are  very  ambiguous. 
Some  are  really  derogatory  in  tone.  1 
think,  and  may  not  result  in  getting  the 
same  information  we  need  in  committee. 
Third,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  put  into  firm  legislative 
language  what  in  effect  were  recommen- 
dations for  further  study  by  both  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  committees 
of  Congress.  .     . 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  having  jrielded  me  this  time,  and  I 
yield  the  floor.  ,    .  ,^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  that  we  are  necessarily  incon- 
sistent because  some  parts  of  the  Fite- 
hugh  report  may  not  meet  our  approval  is 
a  superficial  argument. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
doing  many  things  in  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere  of  which  I  approve.  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  inconsistent  in  saying 
that  he  is  doing  a  good  job  there  because 
I.  for  one,  disapprove  of  what  he  is  doing 
in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  ridiculous  to  say  that, 
because  one  had  some  criticism  to  find  of 
the  report,  he  is  now  inconsistent  in  try- 
ing to  improve  on  it  and  put  it  into  the 

IfllW. 

All  the  Senator  is  doing  is  taking  what 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  said  and  what  is 
In  the  report  and  putting  it  into  legisla- 
tive language,  taking  them  at  their  word. 
I  do  not  see  what  else  the  Senator  is  do- 
ing He  is  doing  what  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  widely  pubUcized  all  over 
the  United  States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cot- 

FOCtj 

The  Secretary  last  year  said  that  they 
were  following  the  milestone  policy, 
which  meant  they  would  complete  one 
particular  phase  of  procurement— re- 
search, development,  and  so  forth--be- 
fore  they  proceeded  to  the  other,  -nns 
year  he  reinforced  it  by  saying  that  they 
are  having  "fly  before  you  buy."  There 
were  headlines  all  over  the  country. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  publicity  on  it. 
Everybody  said  it  was  recognized  that 
this  was  a  new  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  this  is  their 
policy,  they  should  let  us  know  when 
they  depart  from  the  policy;  because  de- 
partures from  this  poUcy  have  been  enor- 
mously expensive  In  the  past.  The  Comp- 
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troller  General  found  that,  and  the  Sec- 
retary ol  Defense,  himself,  found  it.  Un- 
less we  have  that  Information  and  are 
Informed  on  it.  Congress  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  make  intelligent  decisions 
as  to  whether  to  proceed  with  production. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  want  to  take 
the  decision  to  proceed  with  production, 
and  they  want  to  take  it  on  faith,  with- 
out any  proof  that  it  will  work.  Is  that 
correct?  ,     ,  ^^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  been  tak- 
ing it  on  faith  now.  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  treasurer,  which  runs  into  the 
bilUons  of  doUars.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
entirely  correct. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  about  the  ar- 
gument, if  there  Is  anything  to  It.  in  the 
areas  alluded  to  briefly  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  where  we  deal  with  sophis- 
ticated instrumentalities  of  destruction 
and  death  as  compared  to  soi  automobile. 
He  suggested  that  a  company  is  not  in- 
clined to  tool  up  for  a  prototype,  unless 
it  is  agreed  in  advance  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  buy  X  number  of  planes,  or 
whatever  It  may  be.  Is  that  a  serious  ar- 
g\iment?  Does  the  Senator  think,  that  we 
have  to  make  a  contract  for  a  certain 
number  of  C-5A's  or  TPX's  long  before 
they  are  really  proved  out.  in  order  to  get 
a  company  even  to  make  a  prototype? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  we  have  some- 
thing like  26  prototypes,  and  that  was  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
on  the  P-14.  that  is  ridiculous.  It  makes 
sense  for  1,  2.  3.  4,  or  perhaps  even  5  or  6, 
tinder  extraordinary  circumstances,  but 
26  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  was  leading 
up  to 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it. 
In  that  particular  case.  19  of  the  26  were 
supposed  to  go  into  inventory,  but  this 
was  before  they  had  finished  their  re- 
search and  they  are  sUU  asking  for 
money  in  this  bill  for  additional  research 
on  the  F-14. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  they  claim  they 
have  19  of  the  prototypes  to  go  into  in- 
ventory? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  certainly  are 
not  ready  to  be  taken  into  inventory. 
This  is  a  buy  before  we  fly  principle,  I 
think. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  buy  first,  then 
see  if  it  will  fly.  In  view  of  the  experience 
the  Senator  has  had  with  Lockheed,  as 
I  understand  it.  they  are  still  demanding 
between  a  $200  million  to  a  $400  million 
grant  to  make  up  for  their  deficiencies 
on  the  C-5A? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  report  says  that 
they  want  $200  million  right  away,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  keep  the  81  planes 
needed,  they  want  $800  million  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  contract  calls  for. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  going  to  say, 
if  this  is  to  be  the  practice  of  this  Gov- 
ernment— I  cannot  support  it.  But.  any- 
way. I  gather  that  they  do  not  like  to 
build  a  prototype  unless  we  give  them 
a  large  purchase  order — even  before  it 
is  proved  out.  If  that  is  so,  why  would 
it  not  be  better  for  the  Govenmienf  to 
build  the  plant  and  make  the  plane? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Government 
owns  the  Marietta,  Oa.,  plant.  That  Is 
owned  by  the  Government. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Government 
has  to  pick  up  whatever  the  deficit  is 
from  a  private  company  on  a  deal  like 
that,  why  would  it  not  be  more  likely  to 
control  the  deficit  or  to  control  the  costs 
if  the  Government  did  it  all?  The  Navy 
built  its  own  gmis.  at  least  some  of  them, 
in  a  gun  factory  here  on  the  Anacostia 
River.  We  used  to  have   Government 
arsenals  all  around.  We  were  sold  on  the 
idea  of  these  private  enterprises,  on  the 
theory  that  they  would  be  efficient  and 
would  not  cost  as  much;  but  from  the 
reports  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
had  and  the  very  revealing  hearings  he 
has  held  over  the  past  several  years,  It 
strikes  me  to  be  a  very  inefficient  way 
to  go  about  it.  The  way  we  are  now  pro- 
ceeding is  costing  us  a  lot  more. 

If  the  Government  would  do  its  own 
research  from  the  begirming,  then  it 
would  not  be  under  the  pressure  to  com- 
mit itself  to  inefficient,  unworkable  sys- 
tems after  spending  an  awful  lot  of 
money.  In  that  case,  we  could  fly  before 
we  buy.  because  it  would  all  be  our  own 
operation.  Why  would  not  that  meet  the 
situation?  If  these  contractors  object  to 
this  system,  why  not  let  the  Government 
do  it  with  a  Government  plant? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  so  sure.  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
to  have  Govenunent-owned  defense 
plants.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
anything  the  Government  owns.  There 
seems  to  be  politics  Involved  in  it  and 

problems  with  pay 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Marietta.  Ga., 
plant— the  Senator  does  not  think  there 
was  any  politics  in  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  feel  much 
better  if  instead  of  the  kind  of  system 
we  have  now.  we  would  try  to  do  what  we 
did  in  procurement  in  World  War  n, 
where  there  was  a  much  greater  effort 
to  break  down  procurement  into  smaller 
units  so  that  it  would  be  more  competi- 
tive, to  standardize  the  procurement  we 
had  so  that  we  could  ask  for  competi- 
tion and  have   participation  by  many 
more  contractors,  which  would  be  on  a 
prime  basis,  so  that  if  we  could  get  more 
competition  into  it.  it  would  make  for 
a    stronger    American    economy.    The 
strength  of  the  American  economy  is  not 
in  gigantic  corporations  or  any  kind  of 
governmental  operation,  it  is  where  we 
have  competitive  and  relatively  modest, 
small  operations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  percentage  of 
procurement  of  these  major  weapons 
systems  is  today  competitive? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  aU  our  procure- 
ment, only  11  percent  is  competitive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  About  90  per- 
cent  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  About  90  percent  Is 
negotiated.  About  90  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  sure  we 
would  get  anything  Govenmient  owned 
to  be  competitive.  But  the  present  sys- 
tem seems  no  more  competitive  than  if 
it  were  Govenmient  owned.  I  think,  if 
we  continue  to  have  a  private  system  as 
extravagant  and  as  expensive  as  it  is,  we 
might  save  money  and  go  ahead  and  have 
the  Government  operate  the  plants.  After 
all,  these  plants  are  disguised  as  private 
enterprises.  Their  stock  Is  sold  on  the 


New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  when 
they  get  into  trouble  and  lose  money, 
they  come  around  and  ask  the  taxpayers 
to  bail  them  out.  What  kind  of  private 
enterprise  is  that?  That  does  not  seem 
like  private  enterprise  to  me. 

Where  is  the  incentive  to  efficiency  in 
a  company  where,  after  it  makes  a 
blooper,  it  asks  the  taxpayers  to  bail 
them  out  with  more  money?  That  does 
not  strike  me  as  being  private  enterprise. 
It  is  the  worst  of  both  private  enterprise 
and  socialism.  We  are  subsidizing  inef- 
ficiency. I  am  not  for  socializing  such 
businesses,  either,  but  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness, it  seems  to  me,  has  all  the  ills  and 
the  bad  part  of  socialism  and  none  of  the 
good  parts.  We  have  people  here  traffick- 
ing in  shares  and  stocks  in  a  business 
which  they  expect  the  taxpayers  to  sup- 
port. They  expect  to  pay  dividends  and 
get  big  salaries.  I  do  not  see  that  there  Is 
any  future  to  that  kind  of  operation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  now  have  the 
worst  part  of  private  enterprise,  not  the 
best,  because  we  have  a  concentrated, 
monopolistic  operation  with  no  incentive 
for  efficiency.  Admiral  Rickover  testified 
for  example,  as  did  other  experts,  that 
the  cost  of  negotiated  procurement  was 
30  to  40  percent  higher  than  competitive 
procurement.  What  we  should  have  is 
more  competitive  operation,  and  break 

down  procurement  into  smaller  lots — 

units. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator's  ob- 
jection to  consideration  of  this  other 
approach  is  that  there  must  be  politics 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Politics  would  not  be 
removed.  I  would  put  it  that  way.  It 
would  not  solve  the  problem. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  What  about  the  re- 
cent contract  for  the  destroyers?  Was 
that  free  of  politics?  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  about  that  program? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
there  were  some  distinguished  political 
figures  very  much  interested  in  the 
awarding  of  that  contract. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  there  any  real 

competition  in  bidding  for  those  ships 

or  were  awards  made  on  other  grounds? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    I    guess    political 

competition. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator said  it  was  not  to  have  politics  in  it. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said 
if  the  Government  went  into  this,  it 
would  be.  The  implication  was  that  there 
was  not  any  politics  in  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  kind  of  proposal 
now  being  made,  I  think,  by  the  colloquy 
I  have  Just  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  dramatizes  how  modest  and 
limited  my  amendment  is. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  ExacUy. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  not  pro- 
vide a  radical  or  drastic  change  in  pro- 
curement. All  it  would  do  would  be  to 
provide  that  Congress  would  get  the  in- 
formation, that  we  would  be  informed  as 
to  when  we  departed  from  policy  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  announced 
is  a  policy  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and  we  would  know  that  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  would  depart.  That  Is  all 
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tills  amendment  provides.  If  the  Defense 
Department  wants  to  depart  from  that 
policy,  then  they  would  go  ahead  and  do 
it  but  let  us  know  about  it  and  then  we 
can  determine  whether  to  fund  the  pro- 

^^m'  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  vigor  of  Uie 
opposition  to  the  Senator's  amendment 
cannot  help  raising  tiie  question  that 
those  opposing  the  amendment  do  not 
really  believe  the  Pentagon  means  what 
it  says,  that  they  do  not  really  believe 
the  Pentagon  will  fly  before  it  buys.  That 
is  what  it  means  to  any  ordinary  ob- 
server If  they  accept  the  poUcy  and  be- 
lieve it  will  work,  why  would  they  oppose 
this  amendment?  I  cannot  imagine  why. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator's  logic 
is  absolutely  unanswerable. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  worid  why 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  not  have 
said.  "That  is  aU  right.  I  will  support  it. 
and  we  wiU  take  it."  The  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  certainly 
^d  hfe  said.  "Fine.  We  will  get  ttiese 

'^Otherwise,  there  must  be  something 
that  they  are  hiding.  They  must  not  want 
us  to  know  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
departing  from  fly  before  you  buy. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  They  do  not  intend 
to  fly  before  they  buj-.  It  is  Just  a  matter 
of  public  relations. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  afraid  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  U  they  had  to  report  to 
us  when  they  depart  from  the  PoUcy.  « 
would  be  a  different  matter.  The  pressure 
on  their  foUowing  this  wise  poUcy  would 
be  very  great.  If  they  ha-,  to  report  to  us, 
they  would  follow  tiie  policy  of  fly  before 
you  buy  in  many  cases  before  they  pur- 
chased. „ 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  have 

3  minutes.  ,_,     .  -„,„,j 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

3  minutes  of  my  time  to  tiie  Senator 

from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsta.  I 
have  already  used  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator. I  appreciate  his  giving  me   this 

time.  .  , 

What  I  want  to  do  at  the  moment  is 
to  deny  most  emphatically  some  of  the 
implications  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  apparently  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  indulged  in  malang 
charges  that  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense says  that  he  Is  going  to  tir  to  im- 
prove the  procurement  processes  and 
look  at  this  as  he  goes  along  and  do  the 
best  he  can  and  get  into  the  "fly  before 
he  buys"  in  as  many  cases  as  it  proves 
prudent  to  do  so,  he  is  not  telling  the 
truth.  This  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  implied. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  that  whatsoever,  that  most  of 
the  contracts  he  is  talking  about  were 
let  under  McNamara.  long  before  thla 
Secretary  of  Defense  ever  came  in.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  were  under 


a  Democratic  administration.  We  might 
as  well  be  frank  about  it.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
I  think  the  motivation  that  has  been 
assigned  to  this  matter  does  not  help  Uie 
debate,  and  it  certainly  does  not  help 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsm. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  who 
controls  time  on  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  for  3  minutes? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  3  minutes  to  tiie 
Senator  from  California  if  he  would 
promise  to  support  the  amendmrat. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
amendment  will  be  permitted  to  die  be- 
fore it  is  permitted  to  fly.  T«<oM9 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomia  is  recognized  for  2 

™Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  assiure 
the  Senate  tiiat  tiie  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  gone 
into  aU  of  these  matters  quite  thor- 
oughly I  know  from  long  experience 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  up  on  the  floor 
and  make  a  broad,  sweeping  statement 
that  it  would  be  much  more  efficient  to 
do  it  in  the  Government. 

I  can  only  tiilnk  of  one  bureau  in  Uie 
Government  that  operates  with  what  i 
would  consider  to  be  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  That  is  the  Passport  Office,  and 
that  Office  is  gradually  being  destroyed 
by  attacks  made  upon  them. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Marietta 
facility.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  knows 
how  that  facility  came  into  being  and 
when  and  why.  , ,  . 

The  Marietta  facility  was  the  most 
efficient  facUity  of  its  kind  ever  con- 
ceived and  built  in  our  history  at  the 
time  It  is  a  mile-long  facility  line  where 
the  material  would  come  up  on  railroad 
sidings  and  by  a  continuoi^  assembly 
line  would  never  stop  until  a  B-47  au-- 
craft  roUed  out. 

I  know  something  about  it.  I  was  there 
during  production.  I  was  Uiere  when  the 
first  B-47  rolled  out.  It  does  belor«  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Feder^ 
Government  built  it  because  it  was  badly 
needed  at  ttie  time.  It  has  been  leased 
to  the  manufacturers.  The  Federal  Gov- 
emment  does  not  say.  "Go/o/"  ,^^ 
help  yourselves  to  the  Marietta  f acUity. 
It  says  use  it  well  but  pay  rent. 

I  find  a  great  deal  of  complaint  with 
the  operation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, particularly  over  Uie  last  several 
years  when  weapons  systems  were  re- 
searched and  developed  and  got  up  to 
the  point  where  production  was  to  start 
and  were  then  canceled.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  and  wasted.  „^  _  ,. 
I  will  cite  one  example,  the  Sky  Boit. 
It  was  a  good  weapon.  It  was  canwled. 
We  were  told  it  was  inefficient  and  did 
not  operate  properly.  That  Is  not  true. 
I  happen  to  know  that  it  was  efficient  and 
it  did  operate  properly. 

This  Is  only  one  case  of  many  weap- 
pons  systems. 

These  arc  the  things  that  bother  me 
when  the  impression  is  given  that  some- 
how or  other  these  companies  have  an 


idea  that  they  will  somehow  or  other  fool 
the  pubUc.  Uiat  there  Is  some  coUuslon 
between  Uie  companies  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  be  Inefficient  or 

^  I*can  say  witii  all  frankness  that  I 
think  one  of  the  greatest  department 
leaders  in  Washington  is  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Packard. 

Here  is  a  man  who  started  busmess  in 
a  garage  with  $600  of  his  own  money. 
This  Is  one  of  the  greatest  success  stories 
in  American  history.  We  are  most  for- 
tunate to  have  him  on  the  Job  and  we 
are  also  fortunate  to  have  a  man  with  the 
experience  of  the  Secretary.  Mr.  L^d. 
who  is  most  capable  and  experienced  in 
these  matters.  .    ^  ^.  .,, 

I  am  not  now  concerned  that  there  wiu 
be  too  much  money  wasted.  I  think  we 
are  coming  into  an  era  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  where  the  American 
people  will  be  getting  tiie  most  for  the 
American  tax  doUars  spent.  The  rights  of 
the  American  people  and  the  needs  of 
national  security  will  be  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  Department.  I  think 
the  need  for  this  amendment  no  longer 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  yielding. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes.  „„„.r^      rr»,-, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  issues  here  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  have  been  fairly  weU  cov- 
ered for  the  Senators,  or  at  least  m  the 
Record.  I  say  that  with  all  charity  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  a  lee*^" 
lator.  and  a  very  active  one.  I  tiiink  tiiat 
to  write  a  report  of  this  important  pro- 
vision into  Uie  law  not  only  requires 
time,  but  the  only  sound  way  to  ap- 
proach the  matter  is  by  more  study  than 

has  been  given.  .....  v.  -^  ♦!,«* 

It  is  more  or  less  admitted  here  that 
these  terms  do  not  have  deflnite  mean- 
ing in  law  or  in  science.  It  is  shown  here 
that  some  of  Uiem  are  merely  budgetary 
terms.  No  one  knows  what  advanced  de- 
velopment means,  for  instance,  the  way 
it  is  used  here,  at  least.  There  is  no  way 
to  get  around  the  fact  that  the  idea 
would  have  to  be  defined. 

This  report  has  been  filed  for  orily  a 
few  weeks.  By  the  way.  I  waa  at  least 
one  of  those  who  discussed  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Laird  soon  after  he  came  into 
office.  We  talked  about  the  idea  that  a 
panel  study  ought  to  be  made.  I  told 
him  that  the  executive  was  Uie  one  to 
kick  it  off.  In  this  vast  enterprise  that 
spends  many  billions  of  dollars  every  12 
lionUis  it  is  awfully  hard  to  keep  up 
wiUi  it.  I  know  Uiat  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  committees  to  keep  up  with  it. 
I  point  out  that  in  the  past  year  the 

appropriation  bill  ^ o^^he  Dei^^i^g 
Defense  was  completed  by  the  penaie 
and  the  President  signed  it  into  law  on 
December  20.  The  calendar  year  was  vir- 
tually gone  before  we  were  ever  able  to 
getthe  appropriation  bill  finished  and 
to  the  President  so  that  he  could  sign  It 

into  law.  , 

This  panel  study  is  valuable,  but  It  is 
Just  a  start.  To  become  a  part  of  the  law 
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of  the  land  requires  further  analysis  by 
competent  staff  members  and  recom- 
mendations of  some  kind  on  the  part  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  on 
the  part  of  our  standing  committees  that 
work  in  this  field  all  the  time. 

What  I  have  in  mind  as  chairman  of 
that  committee  is  to  get  started  on  the 
matter  as  soon  as  we  can. 

If  we  have  a  session  following  the 
November  elections  I  would  hope  to  get 
some  hearings  started  during  this  calen- 
dar year.  My  idea  was  to  ask  Mr.  Laird 
to  come  in  and  give  us  a  statement  in 
writing  as  to  what  he  proposes  to  do 
about  the  suggestions  raised  by  the  en- 
tire panel,  and  we  would  be  ready  then 
to   ask   proper   questions   of   Secretary 
Laird   and    other   witnesses.   Our   staff 
would  be  ready  to  define  any  terms  we 
saw  fit  to  use  in  writing  a  report  or  writ- 
ing any  proposed  legislation.  I  am  sure 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  fol- 
low the  pattern  I  have  outlined.  Although 
I  have  not  conferred  with  them  that 
would  be  the  logical  approach.  Then,  we 
wotad  have  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House  some  proposed  legislation  that  had 
been  studied,  developed,  analyzed,  and 
defined,  and  we  would  be  able  to  advise 
this  body  of  the  impact  of  the  legislation 
upon  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
reference  to  contracts  and  with  refer- 
ence to  every  phase  of  this  vast  military 
program  that  is  covered  by  whatever  we 
recommended.  In  addition,  there  would 
be  further  facts  developed. 

If  anyone  did  not  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee he  would  have  the  facts  and  have 
something  upon  which  to  rest  his  posi- 
tion. As  it  is,  here  nobody  knows  just 
what  this  means.  They  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  for  further  facts.  Here  Is 
the  panel  report  which  states  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  complete  all  the 
information  which  backs  up  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

That  refers  to  the  appendices  I  have 
referred  to  this  afternoon.  So  I  do  not 
believe  Senators  want  to  just  take  the 
bit  in  their  teeth  and  plimge  on,  even 
though  there  are  good  and  meritorious 
points  in  the  amendment. 

To  show  how  things  look  when  they 
are  viewed  on  the  surface,  this  M-60A1 
tank  shows  S56  million  for  procurement. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  was  premature,  where- 
as, in  fact,  that  is  the  standby  tank 
which  has  been  in  production  for  8  jrears. 
It  has  a  little  research  money  here  for 
making  improvements. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time  for  a  ques- 
tion?   

ISx.  STENNIS.  Yes.  But  I  would  like  to 
yield  on  the  Senator's  time  for  the  ques- 
tton. 

Mr.  PROXRORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  tank  matter, 
I  was  talking  about  the  Shillelagh.  This 
is  the  weapon,  rather  than  the  tank  It- 
self, on  which  we  felt  testing  had  not 
been  completed  before  they  moved  into 
production. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  In  that  case,  the  A-1 
is  the  one  the  Senator  referred  to,  but 
they  attempted  to  put  the  Shillelagh  on 
what  was  essentially  the  M-60A1  tank. 
It  took  some  time  in  research  and  devel- 
opment, but  it  would  not  work  so  we  just 
abandoned  it.  That  was  the  whole  story 
there,  and  they  put  the  money  on  this 
regular  tank.  A-1.  and  they  put  the  ad- 
vance money  in. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  reading  from  the 
committee  report,  it  states : 

Work  on  the  M60A1E2  started  In  1965  and 
was  to  be  a  product  improvement  to  the 
M60A1.  primarily  by  adding  a  new  turret 
and  the  152  mm  gun  Shillelagh  main  arma- 
ment system.  Funds  were  provided  in  1966 
and  1967  for  production,  but  the  tanlcs  were 
never  assembled  because  of  technical  prob- 
lems. The  Army  has  requested  $12.1  million 
to  continue  effort  towards  solution  of  the 
problems.  The  current  Investment  in  300 
tanks  and  243  turrets  totals  almost  $260 
million  and  the  Army  estimates  that  about 
$110  million  more  Is  required. 

My  point  is  they  went  ahead  with  pro- 
duction of  Shillelagh  before  they  finished 
testing,  before  the  bugs  were  worked  out. 
That  Is  what  I  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DounncK)  implied  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  not  following  the  policy  fol- 
lowed by  the  previous  administration; 
and  not  following  policies  followed  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  and 
that  Mr.  McNamara  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  following  a  policy  of  mov- 
ing precipitately  into  production  before 
testing  was  completed. 

I  was  referring  to  some  of  the  re- 
quests that  are  contained  in  this  bill  by 
the  present  administration. 

For  example,  at  page  46  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  committee  recom- 
mends reduction  in  funds  for  the  AIM- 
7F,  stating  that  "the  quantity  is  half 
that  requested  to  permit  additional  de- 
velopment effort  prior  to  a  significant 
buildup  in  production." 

It  looks  as  if  the  Navy  asked  for  pro- 
duction funds  before  it  was  fully  tested. 
The  committee  refused  to  go  along.  I 
commend  the  committee.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample where  the  Pentagon  was  not  fol- 
lowing the  "fly  before  you  buy"  princi- 
ple. 

On  the  Condor,  the  committee  knocked 
out  $28  million  in  procurement  because 
the  weapon  needs  more  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  Navy  apparently  asked 
for  these  fimds  before  research  and  de- 
velopment was  completed. 

This  amendment  would  provide  as- 
surance to  Congress  that  we  knew  when- 
ever the  Department  of  Defense  intend- 
ed to  proceed  with  production  before 
testing  had  been  completed.  Although 
the  Department  of  Defense  objects  to 
giving  us  this  information,  they  never 
objected  to  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment and  never  said  they  could  not  give 
us  the  information  the  amendment  re- 
'quires.  They  do  say  it  would  be  prema- 
ture and  that  they  would  prefer  for  vari- 
ous reasons  not  to  have  this  requirement. 
But  this  requirement  for  information 
seems  a  minimum  discipline  the  Congress 


should  impose  on  a  Department  of  De- 
fense, regardless  of  the  administration, 
a  Department  of  Defense  which  has  had 
a  bad  record  of  procurement  and  which 
has  cost  us  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  In  the  event  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amendment,  and  if  the 
report  came  to  Congress  and  Congress 
considered  It  and  decided  that  possibly 
there  should  be  more  research  and  de- 
velopment, or  something  else  done,  with 
regard  to  a  certain  weapon,  what  would 
be  the  procedure  under  the  amendment? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  very  good 
question.  Simply  filing  the  report  would 
free  the  funds,  regardless  of  the  atti- 
tude of  Congress;  Congress  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  cut  the  funds  or  per- 
mit them  to  go  through:  but  Congress 
would  be  on  notice  that  they  are  depart- 
ing from  the  "fly  before  you  buy"  prin- 
ciple and  Congress  could  take  what- 
ever course  it  saw  fit.  As  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  pointed  out  the  notice  of 
fully  testing  would  not  be  appro- 
priate in  some  cases,  but  we  would  know 
the  situation  and  decide  if  we  should  ap- 
propriate funds  for  production  or  hold 
them  up. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  We  have  the  example 
before  us  of  the  C-5A,  and  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  it. 
The  report  identifies  it  as  a  good  air- 
plane. The  aircraft  does  everything  it  is 
suppoised  to  do.  In  fact,  I  think  its  first 
exhibition  was  a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion. But  we  are  now  contending  we 
want  to  cut  back  production  of  the  air- 
plane for  all  sorts  of  reasons. 

We  have  an  amendment  I  am  told 
which  would  cut  back  money  for  the  B-1. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Development 
even  suggested  that  with  some  rebuild- 
ing the  B-52  would  be  reusable  Into  the 
1980's,  and  we  should  not  proceed  with 
the  B-1.  This,  of  course,  is  unthinkable 
in  my  opinion. 

This  is  like  saying,  "We  can  get  along 
with  that  old  apple;  just  cut  out  the  bad 
spots  and  there  will  be  a  little  left  to 
eat."  We  will  be  able  to  get  by,  maybe. 
If  this  gets  into  a  game  where  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  are  Involved,  many 
with  expertise  on  this  matter,  but  most 
of  whom  do  not  have  expertise,  who 
would  decide  if  we  go  ahead  or  stop  or 
how  long  should  we  hold  it  in  obeyance 
while  the  S«iate  debated  the  matter? 

In  the  meantime,  what  would  happen 
to  our  national  defense  posture,  which  at 
this  moment  in  history  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  that  we  get 
this  information  does  not  mean  we  would 
delay  the  report.  We  would  have  infor- 
mation to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
were  going  to  go  ahead.  If  a  Senator 
were  interested,  he  could  ask  his  staff 
to  study  it  In  order  to  determine  whether 
a  departure  from  the  "fly  before  you 
buy"  principle  was  a  right  one.  If  It  were 
not,  he  would  make  a  motion  to  delete 
the  funds.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
flying  blind;  we  do  not  know.  All  I  am 
asking  Is  that  we  have  the  information. 
It  would  inform  the  country  that  in  this 


particular  case  the  Pentagon  was  not  fol- 
lowing the  "fly  before  you  buy"  policy. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  an- 
nounced to  the  country  that  this  is  the 
poUcy  of  the  Department.  He  did  «)  in  a 
press  conference.  On  the  basis  of  that 
press  conference  and  press  releases  last- 
ing several  days,  it  was  announced  that 
the  "fly  before  you  buy"  concept  was  the 
Department's  policy.  If  it  is  our  pohcy, 
fine,  but  we  ought  to  know  when  we  are 
departing  from  that  policy. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  do  not  think  the  ac- 
tual statement  was  "fly  before  you  buy. 
I  think  that  was  intended  as  a  figure  oi 
speech.  I  think  it  was  to  indicate  that 
the  old  inefficient  policy  was  not  going  to 
obtain  any  more.  But  at  the  present 
time— regardless  of  the  semantics  in- 
volved or  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said  and  I  do  not  think  the  entire  na- 
tional security  depends  on  what  he  may 
have  said  at  a  press  conference— there  is 
for    instance     total     disagreement    of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  B-1  program 
between  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, chairman  of  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California.  We  are  absolutely  m 
disagreement.  If  the  production  of  any 
weapon  system  were  to  be  held  up  or  have 
to  wait  untU  some  date  when  one  could 
convince  the  other  who  is  right  in  these 
matters,  it  might  become  even  more  un- 
fortunate than  some  of  the  experiences 
we  are  uncovering  now. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  whether 
this  is  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  concerned,  here  is  the  story  in 
an  Arizona  newspaper,  which  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  wUl  agree  is 
a  good  and  responsible  newspaper.  What 
d(^s  the  headUne  say?  "Pentagon  To  Buy 
No  More  Untested  Planes."  It  is  that 
plain  and  simple.  That  is  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  said  in  a  press  confer- 
ence in  San  Clemente.  The  article  states: 

secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  Mid 
Bionday  that  future  defense  contracts  wUl 
t«   negotiated   on   a   "fly   before  you  buy 
basis  designed  to  prevent  massive  losses  to 
taxpayers  becaiise  of  cost  ovemms. 


That  is  what  Secretary  Laird  said. 
That  is  his  policy.  K  that  is  the  policy, 
let  us  not  depart  from  it.  I  suspect  the 
Defense  Department  would  like  to  depart 
from  that  policy  rather  often.  We  should 
insist  that  Congress  and  the  public 
should  know  about  it  if  they  do  depart 
from  that  poUcy.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  get  efficient  procurement.  I*t  us  find 
out  what  the  deficiencies  are  and  criti- 
cize them  when  they  are  wrong. 

If  we  say,  "No"  to  this  amendment,  we 
are  saying  "No"  to  InformaUon,  and  we 
are  saying  "No"  to  being  informed  and 
knowing  what  is  going  on. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
California  does  not  want  to  be  in  that 
position.  I  am  sure  he  does  not  want  the 
people  of  California  to  believe  he  does  not 
care  what  the  Pentagon  is  doing.  We 
should  know  what  it  is  doing. 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  had  any  sur- 
prises in  the  matter  of  overrims  or  some 
of  the  imfortunate  experience  with  some 
of  the  buys  in  the  past.  As  I  said 
earlier 
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Mr  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 
California  has  not  had  that  kind  of  sur- 
prise he  is  in  an  imusual  position,  be- 
cause if  what  I  am  sure  are  sincere 
and  honest  people  in  the  Pentagon  who 
made  the  estimates  and  who  were  Proyed 
to  be  wrong— in  some  cases  $1.5  billion 
wrong;  in  the  case  of  the  Mark-48  tor- 
pedo, it  was  estimated  to  cost  $682  million 
and  \b  now  going  to  cost  $3.5  billion— 
those  Pentagon  officials  were  not  sur- 
prised by  that,  they  were  teUmg  Ues. 
They  must  have  been  surprised.  They 
were  the  experts.  They  should  h^ve 
known.  We  authorized  funds  for  those 
weapons  systems  on  that  basis. 

I  think  we  were  aU  surprised  when  we 
learned  the  cost  had  so  enormously  in- 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at, 
by  picking  out  one  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments that  the  ComptroUer  General  and 
the  Pentagon  people  themselves  say  is  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  over- 
runs—not the  whole  reason,  but  cer- 
tainly one.  ,      .  it-  i. 
Mr  MURPHY.  Do  I  understand  that 
during  the  development  of  that  particu- 
lar torpedo    the    information   was   not 
avaUable  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, that  would  indicate  that  a  tre- 
mendous ovemm  would  be  expected? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
course  of  the  years  between  the  time  the 
original  estimate  was  made.  In  about 
1963  and  the  time  when  the  latest  esti- 
mate was  made,  which  is  $3.5  billion,  a 
few  informed  people  knew  somewhere 
along  the  line;  but  I  am  sure  that  there 
was  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  go  ahead  with  the  sys- 
tem in  part  because  they  thought  it  was  a 
good  buy  at  that  price. 

The  C-5A  is  the  best  example  of  this. 
As  recently  as  April  1968  the  Ah-  Force 
told  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  costs  were  "right  on  target."  and  that 
it  was  not  going  to  exceed  the  upper  lunit 
of  the  estimated  cost.  They  were  wrong 
by  $2  bUlion.  It  was  a  plane  that  was  in 
research  and  development  a  number  of 
years  The  Ah:  Force  should  have  known. 
It  was  their  best  estimate.  They  must 
have  been  very  surprised,  if  they  were 
telling  the  truth,  when  they  saw  it.  Cer- 
tainly, the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  were  surprised,  and  I  am 
sure  they  were  later  when  they  found  out 
how  they  had  misunderstood  it. 

Mr  MURPHY.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  Congress  at  all  times  had  been 
informed  that  there  would  be  overruns. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Not  in  this  case. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  And  that  the  C-5A  was 
going  to  exceed  the  contract  cost. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  hearing  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in 
March  or  April  1968  the  Air  Force  as- 
sured the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  costs  were  "right  on  target."  to  re- 
sponse to  a  question  by  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  like  to  see  that. 
Both  the  question  and  the  answer  within 
the  context  of  the  examination. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  the  Senator  that. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr  McINTYRE.  I  get  a  little  confused 
about  the  terms  "cost  overruns"  and 
"cost  growth." 

How  does  the  Senator  see  them?  As 
both  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  difference 
between     "cost     overrun"     and     "cost 
growth"  is  that  the  Pentagon  uses  the 
term  "cost  growth."  because  "cost  over- 
run" has  had  what  the  Pentagon  con- 
sidered an  unfortvmate  connotation  of 
inefficiency,  incompetence,  and  poor  esti- 
mating, and  so  forth.  They  felt  that  "cost 
growth"  would  more  precisely  reflect  the 
argument  that  there  Is  inflation  involved 
and  that  there  are  other  elements  involv- 
ed It  is  strictly  and  wholly  a  matter  of 
pui3Uc  relations  semantics.  We  had  their 
matter  out  before  our  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government.  It  was  dis- 
cussed at  great  length.  When  tois  mat- 
ter came  up,  it  was  pointed  out  that   cost 
overrun"  was  the  term  used  by  the  Pen- 
tagon for  years.  Then  they  shifted  to 
"cost  growth"  as  a  poUcy  determination 
in  1969  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  sent  a 
memorandum  out  ordering  members  ol 
the  Defense  Department,  when  they  ap- 
peared before  Congress  and  were  talking 
to  the  press,  not  to  use  the  term    cost 
overrun":  to  use  the  term  "cost  growth. 
Mr  McINTYRE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  uses  the  terms,  he  seems  to 
regard  them  as  interchangeable.  In  my 
own  mind,  I  think  of  "cost  overrun'  as 
applying  to  a  contractual  situation,  such 
as  the  C-5A,  where  we  find  we  have  to  go 
above  the  contract  price.  But  when  we 
talk  about  a  weapons  system,  say  tlie 
Mark  48,  and  tiie  initial  planning  esti- 
mate turns  out  to  be  low  for  a  seri^  of 
reasons,  that  Is  "cost  growth."  The  for- 
mer  deserves   a    negative   connotation, 
the  latter  necessarily  does  not. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  saying  that 
if  there  is  an  overrun  it  is  not  justified. 
It  may  well  be  Justified.  The  Senator 
from  New  HampsWre  knows  a  great  deal 
about  research  and  development.  He  has 
been  a  specialist  in  that  subject  for  the 
past  few  years. 

He  may  very  weU  be  right,  that  there 
is  a  technological  problem  involved  that 
makes  it  almost  inevitable  that  we  have 
this  colossal  cost  growth.  But  the  term 
"cost  overrun"  has  been  used  to  apply 
to  the  difference  between  the  origin^ 
planning  estimate,  which  for  the  Mark 
48-Mod  O  initially  was  $628.4  million, 
and  the  current  estimate,  which  is 
$3  89047  billion  That  was  a  growing  com- 
parable cost  increase  of  more  than  five- 
fold. ^     ,  ^ 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  end  it  here,  but  in  the  paper 
in  which  it  was  indicated  that  some  38 
weapons  systems  had  a  substantial  cost 
growth,  it  was  caUed  a  "cost  growth, 
and  that  made  sense  to  me.  A  lot  of 
things  have  happened;  changes  have  beoi 
incorporated,  new  routes  have  been 
taken,  and  a  higher  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion bred  in. 

But  I  notice  that  in  the  Senator  s  paper 
he  talks  about  these  38  weapons  systems, 
not  as  "cost  growths"  but  as  "overruns. 
That  puts  it.  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
in  a  class  something  like  the  C-5A.  and 
I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  you  can  ex- 
plain the  Increases  in  either  way:  I  do 
not  think  it  matters.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  inflaUon  has  been  aUowed  for  in 
the  initial  estimate.  Furthermore,  the  In- 
crease in  wholesale  prices  and  manufac- 
turing prices  has  not  been  as  large  as  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

I  do  think  this  cost  overrun  can  be  dis- 
puted in  specific  and  individual  situa- 
tions. But  we  have  had  an  enormous  cost 
growth  or  overrun  on  weapons  system 
after  weapons  system,  and  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense say  one  principal  reason  for  it  is 
because  we  have  moved  into  production 
before  we  have  adequate  testing.  He  says 
his  policy  Is  now  to  the  contrary,  and  I 
say  we  should  say  to  him.  "If  you  depart 
from  Uiat  poUcy  In  the  future,  let  us 

know  " 

I  do  not  want  to  be  on  record  before 
the  American  people  as  having  said  to 
the  Pentagon,  when  this  amendment 
came  up,  "I  do  not  care;  you  cMi  do 
whatever  you  want  to  in  that  situation. 
and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  what  the 
argument  against  the  amendment  would 

imply.  J 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  .^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  ^     . 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  those  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  10  minutes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much  time  do  I 

have,  Mr.  President?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  notice  of  any  other  Senator  wish- 
ing to  use  any  time  in  (»>po6ltion  to  the 
amendment. 

Since  we  started  this  debate,  some  ad- 
ditional Senators  have  come  in,  and  I 
want  to  repeat  some  points  I  made  here- 
tofore. Mr.  President,  specifically  with 
respect  to  the  situation  about  the  P-14B. 
The  F-14A  Is  the  new  Navy  plane  that 
has  been  criticized  here  as  having  gone 
too  fast.  But  let  us  keep  clearly  In  mind. 
Mr.  President,  that  this  P-14.  the  A  ver- 
sion, was  put  together  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX.  that 
never  did  work  satisfactorily.  So  we 
found  ourselves,  years  after  the  begin- 
ning, and  at  the  time  when  it  had  been 
hoped  to  have  gone  into  procurement, 
with  an  imsatisfactory  plane,  and  Con- 
gress deleted  that  money,  and.  Instead, 
put  in  money  to  begin  the  F-14. 

It  was  really  a  kind  of  rush  order.  In 
a  measure,  by  Congress,  that  the  F-14 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They 
moved  into  the  A  version,  and  we  have 
almost  completed  whatever  we  will  have 
to  buy  for  the  A  version;  on  the  F-14B. 
which  Is  quite  an  Improved  version,  they 
are  already  ahead  of  schedule  on  a  re- 
vised and  Improved  engine,  and  that  is 
moving  forward  very  rapidly,  and  almost 
all  futiu*  P-14  planes  will  be  the  B 
version. 
This  illustrates  very  well  that  when 


you  have  emergency  matters  In  connec- 
tion with  weapons,  you  have  to  move  for- 
ward more  rapidly  than  otherwise.  At 
the  same  time,  this  tank  weapons  that 
was  used  as  an  illustration  in  favor  of 
the  Senator's  amendment.  I  think,  turns 
out  to  be  very  explainable,  indeed.  I  shall 
not  go  over  that  again. 

The  major  objections  that  have  not 
been  explained,  to  this  amendment  In 
its  present  form,  are  two.  The  first  Is 
that  the  mission,  the  panel  that  put  all 
of  these  recommendations  together,  have 
not  even  had  time  yet  to  fUe  with  us 
the  appendixes  to  their  report,  which  give 
the  benefit  of  their  staff  studies  and  staff 
recommendations. 

Moreover.  Congress  has  not  had  time 
to  make  any  study  of  this  panel  report. 
The  report  has  not  been  here  but  5  or 
6  weeks,  and  everyone  knows  what  has 
been  going  on  here  during  that  short 
period  of  time.  There  has  been  no  oppor- 
tunity, even  for  staff  members  who  were 
put  to  work  on  it  immediately  after  it 
was  filed,  to  complete  their  work  on  it. 
They  need  these  appendixes,  too.  So,  of 
course,  we  have  not  made  any  study  or 
any  recommendation.  We  have  not  had 
time  to  have  hearings. 

The  committee  already  has  in  mind — 
and  has  had  since  the  beginning,  because 
committee  members  recommended  this 
study — that  Just  as  soon  as  he  can.  Mr. 
Laird  be  called  before  the  committee  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  panel  and 
what  recommendations  he  proposes  to 
make,  and  he  will  have  to  define  his 
terms  then,  when  he  makes  those  recom- 
mendations. Our  staff  members  will  then 
have  time  to  study  the  matter  and  go 
Into  questions  that  go  to  the  very  vitals 
of  It.  and  they  will  have  had  time  to  de- 
fine many  of  these  terms,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  legislative  branch  of 
this  Government  will  be  on  its  way. 

We  are  not  particularly  trying  to  please 
Mr.  Laird  or  the  panel  or  anyone  else. 
What  we  want  is  sound  legislation  in  a 
field  where  I  think  some  is  needed,  and 
that  Is  what  we  will  try  to  bring  to  the 
Senate  floor:  Sound  recommendations 
that  are  explained,  that  are  documented, 
where  there  will  be  analyses  and  defini- 
tions to  back  them  up.  There  will  be  ma- 
terial, if  we  did  not  go  far  enough,  where 
someone  who  wishes  to  push  it  farther 
will  have  a  record  to  work  on  and  testi- 
mony to  support  him;  and  those  who 
think  we  go  too  far,  if  we  do,  will  have  a 
record  to  support  them  In  efforts  to  cut 
it  back.  But  It  is  through  a  process  like 
that,  and  on^  through  a  process  like 
that,  that  you  get  soimd  legislation. 

We  are  not  talking  about  making  pitch- 
forks or  wheelbarrows,  or  even  as  simple 
a  thing  as  an  automobile.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  many  matters  here  as  delicate 
as  a  Swiss  watch,  as  to  some  of  their 
components — all  kinds  of  avionics  and 
technical  matters,  all  kinds  of  Involved 
advanced  methods,  as  exemplified  by 
some  of  the  marvelous  weapons  we  now 
have,  and  some  of  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ments of  NASA  in  the  moon  shots  and 
t  many  other  things  they  have  done. 

All  of   these   things  catmot  be  Just 


stereotyped  and  set  up  as  if  we  were 
sawing  logs  in  a  sawmill,  or  producing 
some  of  the  ordinary  instriunents  we  are 
familiar  with.  It  takes  people  who  know 
the  subject. 

I  want  to  make  one  further  illustra- 
tion. The  term  "weapons  system"  is  used 
in  this  amendment  a  great  many  times. 
I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  language, 
but  this  is  legislation  we  are  talking  about 
now.  These  panel  writers  were  talking 
about  a  report— Just  a  Presidential  re- 
port. We  are  talking  about  legislation,  al- 
though the  wording  is  the  same.  It  is 
taken  literally  from  this  panel  report, 
as  I  said,  without  explanation  of  mean- 
ing, without  a  report  to  back  it  up.  vvith- 
out  a  legislative  history,  and  without  the 
good,  fine  points  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  be  capable  of  if  he  had 
the  time,  of  writing  into  this  language 
and  into  the  legislative  history  all  the 
other  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  sound 
packsige  or  sound  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  concerned 
here  with  what  Mr.  Laird  beUeves  or 
what  Mr.  Laird  said,  particularly,  or  what 
his  predecessor  said. 

I  know  that  the  record  does  not  look 
good  with  respect  to  some  of  these  weap- 
ons systems.  The  so-called  overruns  in 
many  cases,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  said,  are  nothing  but  cost 
increases.  Some  of  them  are  based  upon 
figures  that  were  improvldentially  given 
In  the  first  place,  back  in  the  early  stages. 
when  a  weapon  of  a  certain  type  was  just 
a  dream  and  no  one  could  give  anything 
that  was  an  estimate  of  what  it  would 

cost. 

Much  later,  after  research  and  some 
development  has  transpired.  Is  the  first 
time,  in  my  opinion,  that  one  can  make 
any  figiu-e  in  dollars  that  has  the  decency 
of  being  an  estimate;  and  then.  In  times 
of  inflation,  increased  wages,  and  every- 
thing else,  one  would  have  to  tie  to  It 
certain  well  defined  addenda  that  are 
part  of  those  estimates. 

When  those  tests  are  applied,  a  great 
many  of  these  weapons  come  within  the 
boundaries  of  estimates  that  were  made 
after  we  had  approswihedlt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of   ttoe   Senator   from   Mississippi   has 
expired. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  a  very  great  responsibility 
and  discharges  it  extiemely  well,  and  he 
Is  always  very  fair  and  accurate  In  his 
statements. 

I  disagree  strongly  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  One  of  his  arguments 
Is  that  the  Commission  has  not  had  time 
to  file  the  appendices  of  the  report,  that 
Congress  has  not  had  time  to  study  the 
report,  that  there  has  been  no  time  for 
hearings,  and  that  they  would  like  to 
have  Secretary  Laird  appear  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  would  be  very 
good  arguments  if  I  were  providing  that 
we  move  into  a  particulsu:  kind  of  pro- 
curement, if  I  were  Imposing  anything  on 
the  Pentagon  except  a  report.  What  I  am 
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doing  Is  taking  a  principle  of  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  says,  "This  is  what 
I  am  going  to  follow."  He  has  told  tills  to 
the  oountiT.  He  has  told  it  as  the  New 
York  Times  headlined  it:  "Future  De- 
fense Contracts  To  Be  Awarded  in 
Stages."  He  has  told  It  to  the  country  In 
the  Washington  Post  headlines:  'Fly- 
Before-You-Buy  PoUcy  Set  for  Weap- 
ons Contracts."  He  has  told  them  and 
every  major  newspaper  In  the  country: 
In  the  Arizona  Daily  Star:  "Pentagmi 
To  Buy  No  More  Untested  Planes."  This 
is  his  poUcy.  This  \&  what  he  says  he  in- 
tends to  do.  He  has  assured  the  country 
of  this,  and  the  country  believes  that  he 
is  following  that  policy. 

Mr    President,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
a  policy  which  Is  relatively  simple.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  being  able  to  get  a  com- 
plex avionics  system,  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  tells  us.  It  Is  simply  a 
matter  of  asking  whether  or  not  the 
Pentagon  Is  following  the  poUcy  it  has 
announced  as  its  poUcy.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  this  Is  the  very  least  we  can 
do  in  the  mildest  and  most  modest  kind 
of  dlscipUne  of  a  procurement  system 
that  obviously  has  gotten  out  of  control. 
This  amendment  would  not  stop  a  single 
weapons    system    or    delay    it.    All    it 
does  Is  call  for  a  report  at  a  time  the 
production  of  a  weapons  system  is  fund- 
ed stating  the  extent  to  which  the  fly- 
before-you-buy  policy  has  actually  been 
applied  to  the  particular  system.  Any 
Pentagon  problem  ends  when  the  Penta- 
gon provides  this  one-time  report.  They 
just  report.  Then  the  money  is  freed. 
Then  we  have  Information,  however,  on 
which  we  can  determine  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  cut  off  funds  for  production, 
if  we  feel  that  the  testing  has  not  been 
adequate.  But  we  have  the  information. 
Senator!  who  vote  on  this  amendment 
should  realize  that  If  they  vote  "No." 
they  are  telling  their  constituents  that 
they  do  not  care  whether  the  Pentagon 
has  foUowed  the  fly-before-you-buy  con- 
cept. 

The  Fitzhugh  Commission  strongly 
recommended  this  policy.  It  was  one  of 
their  major  recommendations.  All  it 
means  is  that  testing  and  research  should 
be  finished  before  production  begins.  Get 
the  bugs  out  before  spending  billions. 

The  Pentagon  Immediately  embraced 
the  recommendation.  In  fact,  it  claimed 
that  it  was  already  in  effect.  In  a  press 
conference  on  July  27.  Secretary  Laird 
said: 

Fly  before  you  buy  Is  a  characterization 
of  tlie  kind  of  procurement  poUcles  we  wlU 
be  foUowlng  In  thU  administration  .  .  . 

But  In  the  bUl  before  the  Senate,  the 
Pentagon  requested  money  for  the  pro- 
duction of  weapon  after  weapon  after 
weapon  while  research  and  testing  were 
still  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  procurement  Is  still  In  a 
mess.  The  overruns  on  38  major  systems 
as  of  the  latest  report  were  $23  billion. 
Too  much  Is  spent  on  weapons  which  do 
not  meet  specifications,  are  years  late  in 
delivery,  and  cost  far  more  than  origi- 
nally  estimated.   All   this   amendment 


does,  as  I  have  said  over  and  over  again, 
is  to  require  a  report.  Are  we  afraid  to 
get  that  information?  Is  the  Pentagon 
refusing  to  give  us  this  Information  on 
the  ground  that  if  they  did,  we  might 
find  that  they  are  not  following  that 
policy  and  that  we  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  criticize  them?  I  do  not  blame 
the  Pentagon  for  not  wanting  to  be  crit- 
icized. U  I  were  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
would  feel  the  same  way. 

I  think  that  our  job  as  Senators  is  to 
recognize  where  the  waste  is— and  the 
waste  has  been  enormous  in  going  Into 
production  before  finishing  testing— and 
insist  on  the  information,  on  the  basis 
of  which  we  can  make  an  intelligent, 
informed  decision  on  voting  funds  on 
these  weapons  systems. 

I  realize  that  when  we  have  the  op- 
position of  the  committee  and  of  the 
committee  members — and  It  is  a  very 
good  committee— the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  to  be  very  careful  in  deciding 
whether  to  vote  for  an  amendment  which 
the    committee    opposes,     particularly 
when  they  say.  "All  we  want  is  time." 
But  I  do  plead  with  the  Senate  to  recog- 
nize that  this  is  one  very  simple  matter, 
this   Is   not   a   matter   of   ratifying   a 
comprehensive  report  which  covers  many 
enormously  complicated  things.  I  expect 
Secretary  Laird  to  testify  whether  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  example,  should 
be  removed,  as  the  Commission  recom- 
mends, from  much  of  the  power  area 
and  policy  area  which  they  have  had  in 
the  past.  There  are  many  other  recom- 
mendations in  this  report  which  are  very 
profound   and   which   require   perhaps 
years,  certainly  many  months  of  testi- 
mony and  of  study  and  of  debate  and  dis- 
cussion. But  this  amendment  goes  to  one. 
only  one  principle  which  is  simple,  di- 
rect, and  clear— one  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  says  that  he.  himself,  has 
adopted. 

It  seems  to  me  In  this  case  that  If  we 
are  going  to  move  ahead  with  any  kind 
of  demonstration  of  concern,  we  ought 
to  Mt  promptly  on  an  amendment  that 
simply  gives  us  information. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  smd  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  question 
now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PROXMna). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurnet)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  nrilcall  was  conclxided. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 


(Mr.  Byhd),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Caknon).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleto»)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  (Mr.  (3oh«)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravil)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hardee)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) .  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  .  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tro- 
ings)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee)  are  absent 
on  ofiScial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  is- paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  is  pcdred  wltti  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
icon),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fono)  .  the  Senator  frcan  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurnet)  .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  tiie  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Caroltaa  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  f  rcan  Wycanlng  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
HawaU  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muhot)  would 
each  vote  "nay". 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurnet)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay". 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
tMr  H.\TFiELD)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay  ". 

The  resiUt  was  announced— yeas  22, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 
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Alkea 
Bayh 
Case 

Cooper 
Ful  bright 
Hugbes 
McCarthy 
McGovem 


|No.258Leg.l 

TEAS— 23 

Metcalf 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pa  store 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

NAYS— 43 


Smith,  Maine 
Smith,  m. 
Spong 

Williams,  N.J. 
WUllams,  Del. 
Toung.  Ohio 


Allen  Domlnlck 

Allot  t  Ellender 

Anderson  Ervln 

Bennett  Goldwater 

Boggs  °^^^ 

Brooke  HoUlnss 

Burdlck  Hruska 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Inouye 

Church  Jackson 

Cook  JaTite 

Cotton  Jordan,  N.o.        »»^-.-. 

Dotfd  Magnuson 

Dole  McClellan 

PBKSENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIB.  AS 
PREVIOUSLT  ANNOUNCED— 1 

Rtblcoff,  for. 


Mclntyre 

MUler 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Percy 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tower 


NOT  VOTING — 34 


Montoya 

M068 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Prouty 

Russell 

Stevens 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tydlnga 


Baker  Oumey 

Bellmon  Hansen 

Bible  Harris 

Byrd.  Va.  Hart 

Cannon  Hartke 

Eagleton  Hatfield 

Eastland  Holland 

Fannin  Kennedy 

Pong  Mansfield 

OoodeU  Mathlas 

Gore  McOe« 

Giavel  Mondale 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
816)  was  rejected.  ,     .  ,  *„ 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconiiider  Uie  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  ^^^r^TTfrtr 

Mr  GRIFFIN  and  Mr.  DOMINICK. 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  toble. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


SENATE  JOINT  MBOLITnON  230- 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION EXTENDING  THE  DURA- 
TION OP  COPYRIGHT  PROTEC- 
TION IN  CERTAIN  CASES 


Mr  McCLELliAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce and  send  to  the  desk  a  Joint  res- 
olution, and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
A  joint  resolution  extending  the  duration 
of  copyright  protection  in  certain  cases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  230)  which  was  read  the  sec- 
ond time  by  its  tiUe. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.' as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents Trademarks  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  introduce 
for  myself,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


(Mr  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawau  ^Mr.  Pong)  a  joint 
resolution  extending  the  duration  ol 
copyright  protection  in  certain  cases. 

The  purpose  of  tiiis  legislation  is  to 
continue  until  December  31.  1971.  the 
renewal  term  of  any  copyright  subsist- 
ing on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  reso- 
lution, or  the  term  as  previously  extend- 
ed by  Public  Law  87-668.  Public  Law  89- 
442   Public  Law  90-141.  Public  Law  90- 
416  or  Public  Law  91-147.  The  objective 
of  this  resolution,  as  weU  as  the  preen- 
ing interim  extensions,  is  to  temporarily 
continue  the  renewal  terms  of  copyright 
pending  the  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  a  general  revision  of  the  copyright  law. 
including   a   proposed  increase   in   the 
copyright  term. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  this  Congress 
cannot  complete  action  on  the  legislation 
for  general  revision  of  the  copyright  law. 
regardless  of  whether  the  session  is  re- 
sumed in  November.  The  subcommittee 
reported  the  revision  bill  on  December  10, 
1969  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  the 
committee  has  yet  to  act.  After  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee it  has  been  decided  Uiat  no 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  seek- 
ing further  action  in  the  Senate  on  the 
bill  during  this  session.  Accordingly,  aU 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
joining  as  cosponsors  of  this  jomt 
resolution. 

The  failure  of  this  Congress  to  enact 
the  copyright  revision  bill  can  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  many  ramifications  of 
the  cable  television  issue.  Section  111  of 
S  543,  the  copyright  revision  bill,  re- 
lates so  the  copyright  liabiUty  of  second- 
ary transmissions  by  cable  television 
•  systems.  This  section  reflects  a  middle 
ground  within  the  subcommittee  and,  in 
my  opinion,  represents  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance of  the  interests  of  the  pubUc,  copy- 
right proprietors,  conventional  broad- 
casters and  the  cable  industry. 

Prior  to  the  drafting  of  this  section  I 
requested  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  1969  to  advise  the  sub- 
committee as  to  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. The  Commission  responded 
on  February  17,  1969,  that  the  CATV  sec- 
tion of  the  copyright  bill  should  be  a 
meld  of  both  copyright  and  communica- 
tions poUcies.  On  March  11.  1970,  the 
Commission  announced  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  inclusion  in  the  copyright 
bill  of  provisions  on  the  very  subjects, 
such  as  the  relationship  between   the 
copyright  law  and  adequate  television 
service  to  the  public,  which  they  pre- 
viously said  must  be  included  in  the  copy- 
right bill.  ^         ^    , 

On  June  24,  1970,  the  Commission 
adopted  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
covering  certain  of  the  issues  involved 
in  section  in  as  well  as  a  number  of 
CATV  communication  issues.  The  Com- 
mission has  set  November  23  as  the  final 
date  for  comments  on  the  proposed  rules. 
The  Commission  apparently  now  recog- 
nizes its  responsibility  to  proceed  expe- 
ditiously toward  the  adoption  of  appro- 
priate rules  so  that  the  public  may  more 
fully  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from 
cable  television.  The  Chairman  of  the 


Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
assured  me  that  the  Commission  will 
make  every  effort  to  complete  the  rule- 
making process  by  the  end  of  this  calen- 
dar year.  The  Commission  has  also  indi- 
cated, however,  that  the  implementation 
of  certain  of  the  rules,  including  those  re- 
lating to  improved  television  service  to 
the  public  and  the  importation  of  certain 
distant  signals,  must  await  action  by  the 
Congress  to  resolve  the  CATV  copyright 
question.  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

Accordingly,  it  is  anticipated  that  by 
the  time  the  92d  Congress  convenes  the 
FCC  will  have  promulgated  the  neces- 
sary rules  relating  to  the  carriage  of 
broadcast  signals  by  cable  systems,  and 
associated  matters.  This  should  facilitate 
action  by  the  next  Congress  on  the  CATV 
provisions  of  the  copyright  bill. 

I  have  reviewed  the  proposed  rules 
contained  in   the  Commissions   public 
dividend  plan.  It  appears  that  the  Com- 
mission now  is  seeking  the  same  objec- 
tives sought  by  the  subcommittee  in  sec- 
tion 111.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
subcommittee  proposal  is  more  workable 
and   equitable.   Section    111    recognizes 
that  in  certain  situations  it  is  desirable 
to  protect  the  interests  of  broadcasters 
who  have  acquired  the  exclusive  right  to 
perform  a  particular  copyrighted  work 
in   a    certain   market.    Accordingly,    it 
grants  limited  protection  to  such  broad- 
casters and  places  certain  restrictions  on 
cable  systems  importing  such  programs. 
The  Commission's  proposed  rules  would 
give  no  protection  to  broadcasters  who 
have  acquired  exclusive  rights  but  pro- 
poses as  an  alternative  a  complex  scheme 
whereby  the  commercials  on  the  im- 
ported programs  would  be  deleted  and 
replaced  by  the  commercials  appearing 
on  the  local  UHF  stations.  The  purpose 
of  this  plan  is  to  produce  revenues  for 
UHF  stations  which  it  is  claimed  may  be 
harmed  by   the  competition  with  im- 
ported signals  carried  by  a  cable  sys- 
tem. Many  experts  in  the  commimica- 
tions  industry  who  have  commented  on 
this  provision  of  the  public  dividend  plan 
have  described  it  as  unworkable.  It  is 
said  that  the  costs  of  the  necessary 
equipment  and  other  expenses   would 
absorb  much  of  the  anticipated  revenues. 
I    believe    the    Commission    would    be 
better  advised  to  adopt  rules  based  on  the 
concepts  contained  in  section  ill. 

I  also  have  serious  reservations  con- 
cerning those  provisions  of  the  proposed 
rules  requiring  operators  of  cable  sys- 
tems to  pay  5  percent  of  their  subscrip- 
tion revenues  to  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  and  local  public 
broadcasting  stations.  It  is  not  clear  why 
cable  television  should  be  required  to 
subsidize  public  broadcasting. 

The  FCC  has  indicated  that  the 
amount  of  copyright  fees  to  be  paid  by 
cable  systems  should  be  determined  by 
the  Congress  but  the  Commission  has 
suggested  a  fee  schedule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress.  The  pay- 
ments provided  under  this  schedule  are 
generally  in  accord  with  the  fee  schedule 
contained  In  section  111.  The  Commls- 
sion  has  attached  great  importance  to 
the  necessity  for  periodic  review  and 
possible  adjustment  of  any  statutory 
CATV-fee  schedule.  The  subcommittee 
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had  previously  come  to  the  same  con- 
conclusion  and.  therefore,  added  to  the 
copyright  biU  a  new  chapter  8  establish- 
ing a  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  to 
periodically  review  not  only  the  CAiv 
rates  but  aU  the  statutory  fees  spec- 
ified in  tiie  bUl.  This  is  a  very  useful 
provision  which  wUl  permit  adjustinent 
of  royalty  rates  to  reflect  changed 
conditions.  .    .         .  _ 

I  stated  in  the  Senate  last  August  5 
that  the  faUure  to  act  on  the  pendmg 
copyright  bUl  "would  raise  a  very  real 
prospectr-that  the  entire  revision  effort 
may  weU  collapse."  I  regret  that  this  is  a 
real  possibUity.  The  Copyright  Act  of 
1909  is  clearly  inadequate  to  the  coun- 
try's needs.  Authors,  composers,  record- 
ing artists,  and  other  creators  have  the 
right  to  expect  the  Congress  to  enact  a 
viable  and  progressive  copyright  law  that 
wUl  promote  the  constitutional  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  rewarding  their  con- 
tributions to  the  well-being  of  tiie  Nation. 
When  I  was  initially  elected  to  the 
House   of    Representatives    in    1934^  i 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Patents.  One 
of  the  first  committee  hearings  in  which 
I  participated  was  on  legislation  to  repeal 
the  copyright  exemption  of  the  JukfOpx 
industry.  In  1970  the  Congress  is  stiU  de- 
bating that  issue. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trade- 
marks and  Copyrights,  despite  many  dif- 
ficulties, reported  a  comprehensive  copy- 
right biU  which,  as  a  whole,  warrants  the 
support  of  the  Senate.  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce a  successor  bill  in  the  next  Con- 
gress and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  can  be 
prompUy  processed  by  Uie  subcommittee. 
Consideration  can  thus  resume  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  the  point 
where  proceedings  are  now  being  sus- 
pended. ^  __ 
The  subcommittee,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  members,  has  discharged 
its  responsibilities.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  a  bill.  The  fate  of 
copyright  law  revision  in  the  next  Con- 
gress rests  to  a  considerable  extent  witn 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Senate.  . 

Mr  President.  I  have  talked  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
about  the  joint  resolution.  It  simply  ex- 
tends again  the  protection  of  copyrights 
for  another  year,  until  such  time  as. 
hopefiaiy.  we  can  pass  a  copyright  bill.  1 
know  of  no  opposition  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion.       ,^      ,    .     4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Jomt 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed,  and  to  be  read  a  tWrd  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  RES.  230 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  any 
case  in  which  the  renewal  term  of  copyright 
subsisting  m  any  work  on  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution,  or  the  term  thereof 
as  extended  by  Public  Law  87-668,  by  Publ  c 
Law  89-442  by  Public  Law  90-141,  by  PubUc 
Law  90-416.  or  by  Public  Law  91-147  (or  by 
all  or  certain  of  said  laws) .  would  expire  prior 


to  December  31.  1971.  such  term  is  hereby 
continued  until  December  31.  1971. 


MILITARY  USE  OF  HERBICIDES 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
16  I  introduced  the  environmental  war- 
fare amendment  to  the  pending  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  mUitary  authoriza- 
tion biU  for  procurement.  The  amend- 
ment would  terminate  our  tactical  nuli- 
tary  use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere.  It  would  also  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  chemical  agents  and  requisite 
equipment  to  any  other  nation  for  such 

use. 

Yesterday,  an  article  appeared  across 
the  Nation  on  the  UJS.  herbicide  program 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  author,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Hersh.  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  raised 
a  question  of  grave  concern  over  the 
acknowledged  defoliation  of  173,000  acres 
in  the  Fish  Hook  area  of  Cambodia  m 
1969  In  essence,  the  author  has  accurate- 
ly stated  that  the  State  Department  has 
declared  that  the  United  States  was  not 
responsible  and  that  they  did  not  know 
who  was  responsible.   Yet.  the  article 
quotes  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Pickering.  Deputy 
Director.    Bureau    of    Political-Mihtary 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  as  declaring 
before  a  House  of  Representatives  sub- 
committee that  the  "damage  was  caused 
by  a  deliberate  and  direct  overflight." 

One  must  wonder  how  the  State  De- 
partment can  determine  the  intent  of 
the  defoliation  incident  if  it  has  offi- 
cially declared  that  the  origin  is  un- 
known. This  presents  significant  con- 
tradiction on  an  important  matter  that 
ought  to  be  resolved  by  appropriate  con- 
gressional hearings. 

Also,  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Mr.  J.  Regan 
Kemey  pointed  up  other  issues  on  en- 
vironmental warfare  which  I  intend  to 
discuss  when  the  environmental  war- 
fare amendment  is  called  up  for  a  vote. 
He  states: 

Through  Its  (herblcldal  warfare)  psycho- 
logically demoralizing  effects,  defoliation 
may  have  created  more  Viet  Cong  than  It 
has  destroyed. 

Mr.  Kemey.  who  has  studied  the  U.S. 
defoliation  program  in  Vietnam  for  10 
months,  also  pointed  out — 

In  Ho  Nal  VUlage.  which  has  been  grayed 
at  least  twice  since  1967,  the  reporter  (Mr 
Kemey)  found  reports  that  30  percent  of 
the  people  became  sick  with  mlgrane  head- 
aches and  nausea,  classical  symptoms  of  re- 
actions to  herbicides,  following  an  acciden- 
tal spraying  In  1969. 

VUlagers  also  reported  six  stillbirths  and 
mortality  In  one  third  of  their  animals  fol- 
lowing the  spraying.  He  said  the  dogs  were 
puny  and  stunted  for  two  months  before 
death,  another  herbicide  symptom. 

These  two  coltunns  raise  several  im- 
portant issues  about  environmental 
warfare. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  of  Mr.  Herslv 
published  in  the  Washington  Star,  and 
Mr  Kerney's  published  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


(From  the  Washmgton  Star.  Aug.  16,  19701 

Cambodian  Defoliation  Laid  to 

VrrtTB)  States 

(By  Seymour  Hersh) 

A  mysterious  American  defoliation  attack 
on  a  group  of  Cambodian  rubber  planta- 
tions in  1969  may  emerge  as  a  pivotal  Issue 
m  the  upcoming  Senate  debate  on  America  s 
much-crltlclzed  anti-crop  chemical  warfare 
program  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  incident  suggests,  once  again,  a  great 
dlsoarlty  between  what  commanders  think 
is  going  on  m  the  field  and  what  actually 
happens.  ^. 

No  US.  official  has  admitted  that  the 
spraying  took  place,  although  the  Stat*  De- 
partment is  now  in  the  process  of  settling 
a  multlmlUlon  dollar  damage  claim  result- 
ing from  the  attack. 

UNCONTESTED   FACTS 

The  uncontested  facts,  now  being  stud- 
led  by  a  number  of  anti-war  senators,  are 

ta^AprU  and  May  1969,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
carried  out  a  number  of  extensive  defoUa- 
tlon  missions  In  South  Vietnam's  Tay  Nlnh 
province  bordering  the  Fishhook  area  o. 
Cambodia. 

On  May  5,  1969.  the  UJS.  Government  be- 
came aware  of  a  charge  by  Cambodia  that 
about  173,000  acres,  many  containing  rubber 
trees,  had  been  severely  damaged  by  de- 
foliation spread  by  U.S.  planes. 

Much  of  the  damage  was  centered  on  three 
French-owned  rubber  plantations  about  12 
miles  from  the  South  Vietnamese  border. 
At  the  Ume  of  the  attack  U.S.  policy  expUclt- 
ly  forbade  any  defoliation  missions  outside 
South  Vietnam. 


PROBE   OEDEEED 

A  four-man  UJS.  investigating  team,  m- 
cludlng  top  defoliation  expert  from  Ft.  De- 
trlck  Md.  the  U.S.  biological  warfare  center, 
was  sent  to  make  an  on  site  investigation 
in  July  1969.  Their  report,  filed  with  the 
U  S  Embassy  in  Saigon  on  July  13,  concluded 
that  crop-spraying  had  damaged  about  70.000 
acres,  about  35.000  of  them  fertile  rubber  and 
fruit  tree  acreage. 

Along  with  Its  formal  complaint,  the  Cam- 
bodian government  sought  reparations  of 
»8  6  mlUlon   (later  raised  to  •12.2  nUUlon). 

The  U.S.  advisory  team's  report  make  clear 
that  drifting  of  defcdlants  stemming  fTMn 
the  spraying  In  Tay  Nlnh  could  not  be  «»e 
cause  of  the  heavy  damage  to  the  rubber 
plantations. 

DIEBCT   OVEEFLIGHT 

"The  evidence  we  have  seen,  though  cir- 
cumstantial, suggests  strongly  that  damage 
was  caused  by  direct  overflight,"  the  report 
said.  It  did  not  suggest  who  might  have 
sprayed  the  defoliants. 

SU  months  later,  an  ad  hoc  International 
scientific  commission  composed  of  French 
and  American  sclentuts  visited  the  damaged 
areas  and  reported  that  the  herbicide  used 
was  a  mixture  of  a,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  a  chem- 
ical with  the  code  name  "Agent  Orange" 
that  had  been  widely  sprayed  by  VS.  planes 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  noted  the  reduction 
of  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  rubber  yield 
In  affected  areas. 

The  commission  reported  that  there  u, 
of  course,  no  question  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  extensive  herblcldal  damage  we  have 
observed  In  Cambodia  rests  upon  the  United 
States  Only  the  United  States  has  the  abUlty 
and  material  locaUy  to  carry  out  such  oper- 
attons." 

SEVEN   PLANES 

The  scientists  estimated  that  a  direct  low- 
level  overflight  of  at  least  seven  planes,  each 
carrying  a  payload  of  7.900  pounds  of  Agent 
Orange  took  part  In  the  mission.  They 
quoted 'local  residents  who  had  watched  the 
planes  spray  the  planUUon  during  an  e«ly 
morning  attack. 
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"We  conclude."  the  scientist  said,  "that 
U  is  highly  Ukely  that  the  overflights  were 
a  deliberate  violation  ol  the  Cambodian  fron- 
tier." All  sources  interviewed  agreed  that 
rubber  plantations  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  air  and  could  not  have  been  sprayed 
by  accident. 

The  scientists"  conclusions  were  buttressed 
by  a  high  State  Department  official  during 
testimony  before  Congress  in  December  1969. 
Thomas  R.  Pickering.  Deputy  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs,  told  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  that  "the 
damage  was  caused  by  a  deliberate  and  direct 
oversight  of  the  rubber  plantations." 

NO    MISSIONS   TARCSTKO 

Pickering  added,  however,  that  "there  were 
no  U.S.  missions  targeted  for  the  Cambodian 
areas  involved,  nor  were  the  Investigators 
able  to  determine  that  any  U.S.  aircraft  were 
directly  InvoUed  In  spraying  these  areas." 

But  many  officials  on  Capitol  HUl  and  In 
the  State  Department  have  concluded  that  a 
group  of  U.S.  airplanes  staged  the  attack 
and  that  It  was  unauthorized — at  least  at 
higher  headquarters. 

The  Pentagon  has  repeatedly  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  attack.  U.S.  headquarters 
in  Saigon  made  a  detailed  Inveetlgatlon  that 
lasted  several  months  In  1969.  but  the  Penta- 
gon later  said  there  was  no  evidence  that 
U.S.  plane.';  were  involved. 

THREE   RXASONS 

A  State  Department  source  suggested  that 
there  might  have  been  three  reasons  for  the 
military  to  stege  the  attack— to  defoliate  a 
known  Viet  Cong  sanctuary;  as  a  purely 
punitive  action  against  Prince  Sihanouk, 
who  was  then  in  power,  and  as  a  puntlve  ac- 
tion against  the  French  plantation  owners 
and  operators,  who  were  beUeved  to  be  coop- 
erating with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  incident  is  siire  to  be  cited  when  the 
Senate  considers  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing military  procurement  bill  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  herbicides  and  defoliants  by 
the  military.  The  amendment,  offered  July 
16,  Is  authorized  by  Sens.  Oaylord  Nelson,  D — 
Wis.,  and  Charles  Ooodell.  R — N.T.,  and  spon- 
sored by  at  least  nine  other  anU-war  senators. 

One  source  said  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons  Committee  might  he  Interested  in 
"looking  Into  who  did  this,  and  why.  If  the 
S'.ate  Department  is  wUllng  to  pay  repara- 
tions so  quickly,  why  cant  we  say  we  did  It?" 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  BuUetln,  Aug.   16, 

19701 

DiyoLiATXOH  IN  Teoubli;  Sbhatom  Want  to 

Km.  It 

(By  J.  Regan  Kemey) 

(Editob's  Notb. — Bulletin  reporter  J.  Regan 
Kemey  has  studied  the  U.S.  defoliation  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam  for  10  months.  FoUowlng 
interviews  with  officials,  scientists  and  civil- 
ians in  the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam,  here  is 
his  analysis  of  the  program  and  Its  fate  in 
the  Senate  this  week.) 

The  U.S.  defolUtlon  program  In  Vietnam 
la  In  trouble. 

This  week,  eight  years  and  60,000  tons  of 
chemical  herbicides  after  Its  birth,  herblddal 
warfare  may  receive  a  fatal  blow  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  because  of  a  three-sentence 
amendment  to  the  Military  Authorization  BlU 
for  Procurement,  which  has  passed  the  House. 

If  the  amendment  is  passed.  It  would  go 
back  for  approval  to  a  Joint  conference  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  both  branches  of  Congress,  when  the 
House  reconvenes.  But  passage  In  the  Senate 
Is  expected  to  mean  final  approval,  according 
to  a  Senate  aide. 

The  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sens.  Oay- 
lord A.  Nelson  (D-Wla)  and  Charles  E.  Oood- 
ell (R-NY),  would  eliminate  herblcldal  war- 
fare, direct  or  Indirect,  anywhere  In  the  world 


by  U.S.  forces.  The  Pentagon  Is  expected  to 
flght  hard  for  the  program. 

Ranch  Hand — or  Haedes,  as  defoliation  was 
once  known — has  sprayed  over  5,070,800  acres 
of  Vietnamese  rice  paddles  and  Jungles  to 
deny  food  and  cover  to  Communist  forces. 

Defoliation  was  hindered  toward  the  end 
of  the  Cambodian  operation,  in  June,  when 
much  of  equipment  used  by  the  12th  Air 
Commando  Squadron's  Operation  Ranch 
Hand  was  used  for  transporting  arms. 

But  defoliation  has  continued,  and  this 
year  the  Pentagon  wants  more  money  to  buy 
defoliants. 

Its  critics  have  several  strong  arguments: 

That  defoliation  has  upset  Vietnam's  eco- 
logical balance. 

That  spraying  rice  crops  has  denied  food 
not  to  the  Viet  Cong,  but  to  neutral  civilians. 

That  through  Ite  psychologically  demoral- 
izing effects,  defoliation  may  have  created 
more  Viet  Cong  than  It  has  destroyed. 

And  that  one  of  Ranch  Hand's  herbicides 
has  caused  hundreds — maybe  thouaand»— of 
stillborn  or  malformed  babies. 

XVIDKNCE    AGAINST    THXK 

The  Pentagon  denies  the  charges  and  ar- 
gues that  removing  the  thick  cover  from 
Vietnam's  dark  Jungles  has  Increased  visibil- 
ity, prevented  ambushes  and  probably  saved 
thousands  of  GI's  lives. 

But  the  evidence  Is  stacked  up  against 
Ranch  Hand.  Two  studies  within  the  past 
year  have  shown  that  an  Impurity  In  one 
defoliant,  2,  4,  5-T,  causes  birth  defects  in 
mice  and  rats.  One  estimate  holds  the  Im- 
purity to  be  a  million  times  more  powerful 
than  thalidomide,  a  tranquilizer  that  mal- 
formed fetuses  of  pregnant  women. 

Use  of  2,4,5-T  was  suspended  In  April,  and 
a  Pentagon  official  told  congressional  sources 
last  week  that  its  use  would  not  be  resumed 
but  the  damage  Is  done. 

Now  other  studies  reportedly  are  finding 
similar  defects  caused  by  another  defoliant, 
2,4-D,  and  Ranch  Hand's  critics  are  asking 
what  will  happen  If  other  herbicides  tiun 
out  equally  dlsastrovis,  but,  like  thalldcwnlde, 
go  unnoticed  until  It  Is  too  late. 

Thla  week,  the  Pentagon  may  fall  back  on 
a  new  study,  being  prepared  Jointly  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Health,  that 
reportedly  shows  no  Increase  In  stillbirths  or 
malformations  due  to  defoliation. 

SKETCH  T    RECORDS 

The  problem  with  the  report  Is  that  it  is 
based  on  birth  and  health  records  In  Viet- 
namese hospitals  near  Saigon,  where  accu- 
rate health  flies  seldom  are  kept.  Pew  Viet- 
namese women  go  to  hospitals  to  have  their 
babies  anyway,  and  fewer  report  stillbirths. 

Two  of  the  Pentagon's  main  defenses  of 
Ranch  Hand  are  that  populated  areas  are 
never  sprayed  and  that  all  damage  Is  com- 
pensated for. 

But  In  several  villages  20  miles  north  of 
Saigon,  near  Blen  Hoa  Air  Base,  surveys  last 
spring  by  The  Bulletin  and  The  New  York 
Tlmee  Indicated  severe  health  problems  due 
to  herbicides. 

In  Ho  Nal  Village,  which  has  been  sprayed 
at  least  twice  since  1967,  this  reporter  found 
reports  that  30  percent  of  the  people  be- 
came sick  with  migraine  headaches  and 
nausea,  classical  symptoms  of  reaction  to 
herbicides,  following  an  accidental  spraying 
in  1969. 

ANIJIAI,    DEATHS 

Villagers  also  reported  six  stillbirths  and 
mortality  In  one  third  of  their  animals  fol- 
lowing the  si»aylng.  A  liquid  vendor  re- 
ported two  of  his  dog's  puppies  had  died 
after  another  alleged  spraying.  He  said  the 
dogs  were  puny  and  stunted  for  two  months 
before  death,  another  herbicide  symptom. 

The  vendor,  and  others,  said  herbicides 
often  drift  over  Ho  Nal  virtien  the  Air  Force 
sprays  Its  security  perimeter  at  liie  ne«rt>y 
air  base.  Ranch  Hand  officials  say  they  check 


wind  conditions  before  each  spraying,  and 
contend  there  Is  no  spray  drift. 

The  villagers  of  Ho  Nal,  mostly  fiercely 
antl-communlst  North  Vietnamese  Catholic 
refugees,  say  they  have  received  no  com- 
pensation for  their  lost  crops  and  animals. 
They  are  bewildered  and  say  the  spraying  is 
hurting  them. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Ranch  Hand's  con- 
gressional critics  will  stand  a  good  chance 
this  week  to  end  what  one  called  herblcldal 
genocide. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conslderatlom 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 

purposes.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset  of  this  discussion  on  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  I  said  that  from 
time  to  time  I  would  discuss  different 
weapon  systems,  particularly  those  which 
I  feel  more  competent  to  discuss,  weap- 
ons systems  of  the  Air  Force.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  briefly  today  the  aircraft 
that  started  out  known  as  TFX  and  then 
became  known  as  the  F-111,  which  will 
now  carry  a  designation  of  B-lIl  as  that 
aircraft  moves  into  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  inventory. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  the  diffi- 
culties that  this  weapon  system  has  gone 
through,  I  might  say  through  no  fault  of 
its  own.  It  started  out  wrong  when  the 
contract  was  given  to  the  highest  bidder. 
I  say  that  without  any  reflection  on  Gen- 
eral Dynsunics  or  Boeing,  because  they 
are  both  well  recognized  in  the  field  of 
aviation  and  aviation  development  and 
manufacture.  But  right  from  the  start, 
Mr.  President,  there  was  a  question 
raised,  I  might  say  not  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  but  by  other  com- 
mittees, as  to  the  propriety  of  that  award. 
But  let  us  forget  about  that.  We  have 
gone  through  a  number  of  years  now  hav- 
ing this  airplane  in  our  Inventory,  and 
it  has  suffered  some  real  damage  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  because  of  spectacu- 
lar accidents. 

Not  facetiously.  I  suggested  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Force  some  time  ago 
that  if  they  changed  the  Identification 
of  the  aircraft,  the  public  would  forget 
the  troubles  it  has  had.  But  the  truth  is 
that  this  airplane,  the  P  or  B-111  has  had 
as  good  an  accident  rate — in  fact,  for  a 
long  while  it  was  running  better— than 
any  other  Jet  fighter  or  Jet  bomber,  and 
it  still  maintains  an  accident  record  that 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  aircraft  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  worst  of  these  acci- 
dents occurred  last  December  when  a 
wing  came  off,  and  it  was  then  decided 
by  the  Air  Force — a  decision  concurred 
in  by  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
both  Houses,  after  discussion— that  It 
would  be  wise  to  take  the  aircraft  out 
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of  Inventory,  develop  astatic  and  other 
sophisticated  test  systems,  and  test  every 
aircraft  in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  go  along  I  intend 
to  discuss  the  testing  program  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  original  primary  function  was 
that  of  a  multipurpose  fighter.  Since 
that  time,  this  original  or  primary  fimc- 
tlon  has  been  changed  to  one  of  inter- 
diction by  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
and  strategic  bombing  by  Uie  Strategic 
Air  Command.  . 

The  prime  contractor,  as  I  noted, 
was  General  Dynamics.  Its  powerplant, 
which  has  since  been  modified  to  a  small 
extent  and  wUl  be  modified  more,  con- 
sisU  of  two  Pratt  and  Whitiiey  PF 
30-T-3  turbojet  engines,  that  put  out 
a  Uttle  more  tiian  20,000  tons  of  thrust 
each.  The  dimensions  of  the  airplane  are 
as  foUows:  Its  wingspan  is  31  feet  u 
Inches  retracted,  and  63  feet  extended. 
The  length  of  the  airplane  is  73  feet 
6  Inches,  and  it  stands  17  feet  high. 

Its  speed  originally  was  to  be  mach  2.5. 
or  two  and  one-half  times  the  speed  of 
sound,  which  gets  us  up  to  around  the 
1  600  or  1,700  mile  range,  but  it  has  smce 
been  reduced  to  2.3.  It  was  to  have  had 
a  service  ceiling  of  about  60,000  feet,  and 
I  feel  confident  this  will  be  achieved. 
It  has  a  long  range,  and  the  capability 
of  being  refueled. 

Its  armament  is  conventional  weap- 
ons, including  air-surface  tactical  mis- 
siles and  rockets.  The  crew  Is  of  two- 
one  service  will  use  two  pilots,  another 
service  will  use  two  rated  personnel.  One 
wUl  be  a  pilot,  the  other  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  fit  that  description. 

The  status  is  Uiat  aU  of  the  aircraft 
came  out"  of  inventory  and  wwe  re- 
turned to  General  Dynamics  at  Port 
Worth  for  testing.  They  are  now  own- 
ing out  of  the  tests,  but  I  shall  return 
to  that  later. 

As  I  have  done  on  other  weapons  sys- 
tems. Mr.  President,  I  assigned  myself 
the  sometimes  unpleasant  task,  but  a 
task  ttiat  I  think  must  be  accomplished, 
of  criticizing  the  report  on  military 
spending  by  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  which  was  released 
on  July  15  of  this  year.  I  now  address  my- 
self to  that  report. 

The  report  suggests  that  we  discon- 
tinue our  present  emphasis  on  deep  in- 
terdiction—enemy  airbases— because  of 
the  relatively  low  payoff  and  the  high 
attrition.  ^  , 

Admittedly,  the  disadvantages  of 
fighting  over  enemy  terrltoey  may  m- 
clude  increased  loss  rates:  however,  there 
are  also  distinct  advantages  In  carry- 
ing the  air  battle  to  the  enemy  territory. 
Mounting  offensive  air  stalkes  over  enemy 
territory  tends  to  force  tiie  hostUe  air 
force  Into  a  defensive  role.  Attacking  the 
enemy  aircraft  on  the  ground  keep* 
those  enemy  aircraft  from  attaxddng 
friendly  ground  forces.  Thus,  the  Influ- 
ence of  enemy  air  on  the  ground  batue 
is  reduced.  .         .     . . 

In  a  counter  air  battle  It  Is  preferable 
to  klU  the  enemy  aircraft  on  the  ground 
where  they  are  in  a  purely  passive  pos- 
ture. The  P-111  can  fiy  far  enough  to 
strike  virtually  all  the  targets  in  the 
European  theater.  This  advantage  can  be 


used  either  to  strike  airfields  weU  beyond 
the  ground  batUe  or  to  base  the  P-111 
beyond  the  effective  range  of  enemy  tac- 
tical aircraft.  , . 

Attrition  Is  an  important  considera- 
tion, but  It  should  be  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of   the  expected   exchange   ratio, 
which  is  derived  from  losses  which  might 
occur  to  each  side.  An  Air  Force  study 
shows  that  a  highly  favorable  exchaivge 
ratio  can  be  expected  when  hostile  air- 
fields in  Europe  are  attacked,  even  using 
current  conventional  weapons.  This  ex- 
change ratio  can  be  substantially  im- 
proved using  certain  new  weapons  spe- 
cifically designed  to  destroy  enemy  air- 
craft in  shelters.  .  ^^       , 
Attacking  enemy  airfields  at  night  and 
In  bad  weather  can  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  a  coimterair  campaign.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  weather  conditions 
are  likely  to  constrain  daylight,  visual 
attacks  on  airfields.  In  eastern  Germany, 
for  example,  dayUght  visual  attacks  re- 
quiring an  8.000-foot  ceiling  with  5  miles 
visibiUty  are  possible  only  37  percent 
of  the  time.  This  calculation  is  based  on 
a  yearly.  24  hour  average  basis  with  a 
corresponding  figure  of  approximately 
20  percent  If  the  requirement  for  day- 
light conditions  Is  added.  Night  and  bad 
weather  affect  the  posture  of  enemy  air 
forces  as  well.  Because  the  majority  of 
the  enemy  fighters  are  equipped  only  for 
day  visual  flight  conditions,  these  fighters 
will  be,  necessarily,  on  the  ground  during 
night  and  bad  weather.  In  addition,  the 
enemy    fighters    with    night    and    aU- 
weather  capability  wiU  be  restricted  to 
operating  from  major  airfields  where 
instrument  approaches  are  available. 

Thus,  an  even  more  lucrative  target 
system— that  Is  greater  number  of  air- 
craft per  airfield— occurs  during  night- 
time and  bad  weather  conditions.  The 
enemy  has  recognized  this  vulnerable 
aspect  of  his  air  forces  and  has  made 
significant  efforts  to  improve  the  de- 
fense of  his  airfields  and  provide  shelter- 
ing for  his  aircraft.  The  United  States, 
in  turn,  has  designed  the  F-111  to  em- 
phasize penetration  of  advanced  defenses 
and  is  developing  weapons  to  cope  with 
the  shelters. 

The  demonstrated  F-IU  radar  bomb- 
ing capability  is  more  than  adequate  to 
strike  airfields  at  night  and  during  bad 
weather.  This  capabUity  Is  unique  to  the 
tactical  air  forces  of  Uie  United  Stat^. 
That  Is.  the  F-111  has  the  capabUity  to 
strike  at  enemy  airfields  at  night  and 
bad  weather  but  the  enemy  would  be  re- 
stricted to  sticking  our  airfields  during 
that  fraction  of  the  time  when  visual 
attacks  can  be  made.  The  F-111  can 
penetrate  enemy  territory  at  low  alti- 
tude beneaUi  the  hostile  raOsacovanef. 
thus  denying  the  eneiny  "sf^le  toowl- 
edge  of  its  exact  location.  In  addition, 
bad  weather  and  darkness  preclude 
effective  use  of  visually  aimed  antiair- 
craft weapons. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  we  can  w 
this  with  the  degree  of  confidence  that 
we  do  Is  a  rdatively  new  development 
caUed  terrain-following  radar,  or.  as  we 
sometimes  hear  It.  TFR.  To  oik  knowl- 
edge, this  has  never  faUed;  If  It  has  faUed 
In  actions  not  yet  reported,  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  it. 


All  It  is  In  effect,  is  a  radar  coupled 
with  the  automatic  pUot  system,  that  wlU 
fly  the  aircraft  at  any  altitude  above  the 
terrain  from  200  feet  to  a  tiiousand  feet. 
In  Increments  chosen  by  the  pilot.  It  is  a 
very  effective  instrument.  The  low  radar 
visibility  of  this  airplane  traveling  at 
high  speeds  at  200  feet  makes  It  almMt 
impossible  for  it  to  be  picked  up  by 
enemy  radar. 

In  summary,  by  capitalizing  on  capa- 
bilities not  possessed  by  the  enemy- 
night,  all-weather  strike— and  on  capa- 
bilities where  we  possess  a  significant  ad- 
vantage—range and  payload^we  can 
seize  the  Initiative  in  a  counter  air  cam- 
paign. By  being  able  to  strike  at  will  at 
the  enemy  air  forces  we  can  control  the 
air  battie.  The  F-111  Is  key  to  providing 
this  capability  for  our  future  tactical  air 
forces.  I  might  say,  also,  that  It  will  make 
a  fine  carry-on  bomber  for  the  period  ol 
time  when  the  B-52  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  giving  out  and  the  time  when  we 
will  receive  the  B-1  into  our  total 
Inventory. 

So  much  for  my  comments  on  the 
Committee  for  Peace  Through  Law. 

I  should  like  now  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  in  the  committee  report,  in  section 
503.  we  have  this  language: 

Prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  must  determine  that  the 
aircraft  has  successfully  completed  a  com- 
prehensive structural  Integrity  test  program. 
In  approving  a  program  for  the  procurement 
of  such  aircraft,  the  Secretary  must  certify 
in  a  written  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  and  Senate  that 
the  structural  test  determination  was  made 
and  indicate  the  basis  for  his  determmatlon 
and  approval  of  the  program.  In  other  w(»ds, 
there  must  be  sufficient  testing  to  assure  that 
the  aircraft  is  completely  airworthy  and 
structurally  sound. 


Mr.  President.  I  certainly  do  not  pose 
as  an  aviation  expert  by  any  manner, 
shape,  or  form,  even  though  I  have  been 
at  It  for  more  than  40  years.  But  It  Is  my 
privileg?  to  have  flown  this  aircraft— 
tjie  early  model  about  a  year  and  a  hall 
ago,  before  testing,  and  the  other  Just  a 
week  ago,  which  plane  was  being  tested 
for  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  will 
be  delivered  to  them.  I  have  to  say  that 
even  though  I  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  ride  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I 
would  compare  the  ride  this  year  to  driv- 
ing a  Cadillac  and  a  Model  T  Ford,  the 
improvements  have  been  so  great. 

During  the  time  this  aircraft  was 
hauled  hi  for  static  testing  and  other 
exotic  testing,  the  Air  Force  and  OenenJ 
Dynamics  had  an  opportunity  to  modl^ 
It.  to  Improve  many  systems  that  would 
have  had  to  be  Improved  later;  and.  in 
general.  I  think  the  airplane  is  much 
better  off  for  having  had  the  decision 
made  to  test  it,  even  though  at  the  time 
I  felt  that  the  waste  of  four  aircraft  to 
pay  for  the  static  test  system  would  prove 
to  be  a  rather  hard  to  accept  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  they  were  on  contract 
for  540  of  these  aircraft.  The  factory  has 
completed  358.  262  have  been  flown.  253 
were  contractually  accepted,  and  flight 
test  aircraft  in  operation  number  20. 
DeUvery  of  the  last  of  the  540  alrcralt 
calls  for  accon«)llshment  in  July  of  1972. 
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*«  «.^^  «»,  thA  soAoiftl  insnec-  until  October  1968.  when  the  number  was  The  PB-lllP  strategic  version  of  the 

tio^  Jnd^Xlf^TpreSS  ?St  reducSto152to"rpril  of  1969.  this  was  TAGS  11  IP  can  P™vide  Strategic  Air 

..?toat  mS  iJ  a  sSTSThichUn-  further  reduced  to  76  PB-lllA-s.  provid-  Command  with  strategic  bombers  with 

^f  a  oSmv^  G  f^rce  0^7.3  which  is  ing  a  strategic  force  strength  of  60.  added  range  and  flexibiUty.  The  111  pro- 

?TtLesXtot5we£ht  of  the  aircraft.  In  authorizing  the  fiscal  year   1971  duction  line  is  producing  a  greater  nmn- 

Sp^old  or  f rStJy  cost  t«t!-in  fact,  buy,  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit-  ber  of  modem  weapons  systems.  It  is  in 

SSi  of  ?h^e  sUUc  testr-ifdo^rin  ex-  teTendorsed  the  program  heartUy .  They  the  Nation's  vital  taterest  to  keep  thla 

^m^v  cold  conStio^  of  3.2.  There  are  cited  that  the  Defense  Department  has  production  capability  in  being. 

S74^irciSti^t5^?pro?r^  As  of  August  made  a  decision  that  the  money  avaU-  Mr.  President.  I  have  t«  remind^ 

irofSyTaT  we  iLd  completed  the  able  for  aircraft  procurement  ^.111  be  re-  friends  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  tt^t 

cold  prSf  £t  on  67  had  flown  20.  and  duced  by  the  amount  required  to  finance  the  B-52  is  now  over  15  years  old.  If  we 

had  dXeiS  sL  and  the  schedule  for  the  inspection  and  proof  test  program  are  talking  about  flying  this  airpane  toto 

^«mniPt  nn  u  x^rch  1  ot  next  year  They  cited  this  "as  an  unprecedented  the  1984's.  we  are  talking  about  an  air- 

'°Sfhe?s^ifiS  tests  a^'S  ?oSows:  pro/edure"  and  stated:  plane  that  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 

Preproof  test  No.  1.  68  inspected;  no  The   Defense  Department   should   review  25  to  30  ye?"  0^^'  ^"^f'j^^J'i'^ 

fonring  defects  have  been  found.  thia  decision  to  assure  that  the  needs  ot  the  quent  discussion  of  the  B-1. 1  ^ope  I  am 

^Itnrnof  l^t  No   1   flvc  have  been  in-  Tactical  Air  command  are  met.  11  necessary,  able  to  show  that  trying  to  do  that  wlU 

c«LTi?-^n7^r.rtne  defMte  havTbeen  by  procurement  action  beyond  the  fiscal  result  in  an  airplane  more  costly  than 

spected.  no  forging  defects  nave  oeen  y^^'^g^^  j^rtod.  The  committee  doubt*  that  the  B-1  itself 

found.         .   ^  _,      .       .    .     .»_4j„„     Ri  any   other   aircraft    In   the    Inventory    can  PrP<!irtPnt   I  ask  unanimous  con- 

Postproof   test   visual   mspection.   51  adequately  substitute  for  the  P-Ul  In  Ita  Mr   Pj^^^ident.  l  asK  imammous  coii 

have  been  tested;  no  forging  defects  have  ^on.  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 

h*^nfnimd  ^     ..    ^       ,  P-111  force  Structure  table. 

It  i  veS  very  encouraging  to  realize  They  also  referred  to  Uie  Air  Forces  .^here  being  no  objection,  the  table 

that  not  a  single  evidence  of  a  forging  Arm    reqmrement    for   six  j^gs   and  ^^g^ed  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

defect  ha^  bS  found  in  the  number  stated  that  Uie  fiscal  year  1971  buy  would  ^taiows: 

r  4~;'  S^S^e^r  Ti!Slf\^^^^^^^  ^^?h?£rt^  ^^°eS^rS  Commit- 

n?  ^^tfc^  ^t    ^  I  ^ld^rhe?^1  hS  tee  approved  the  fiscal  year  1971  buy  Air  Force  Requested 

Smtdoubt'asVtS^'wTdom  o?  1?*?  ^  ^^^  ^'l%2.^ttt''^^e1^1°^  TAO-6wings 

"^n.Ter^'tJiriSlS  rsflbristo^t^e^iasrannfat^S^  --i;-' 

Sf  J3i  cSde^^S  to  s^t^  Air  Poree  has  given  assurance  to  that  SJ-IIId 

,^cf  ih^oh  wo^d  me^^S  ^  would  effect.  They  also,  as  I  mentioned  earUer.  219  P-iiiP 

^^fhi^P  J,nbmT^e^  aiSale  to  required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  cer-  sAC-7  wings 

not  have  to  submit  every  airplane  to  ^^    tjjejn.iu  structural  soundness.  263PB-111 

t^^test.                                       ^    ^      V.  As  T  mentioned  earUer  I  do  not  want  (210  Unit  Equipment  Airplanes 

"rherebei^m*' obiecUon   the  charts  menal  success  on  probably  the  toughest  94p_niB 

^I^I^r^^J^^^nrS^^aielS^D  testing  ever  given  an  airplane  in  the  his-  geP-niD 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCORD,  ^^ry  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know;  sap-iUP 

as  louows.  g^^  J  j^^  forward  with  great  anticipa-  (Fiscal  year  1971  not  yet  firmly 

F-lii  delivery  status  ^^^  ^  ^^  remarks  the  Secretary  will  authorized) 

Aircraft  quantities:  ,j^jjg  ^jjen  he  has  to  reach  the  conclu-  s*9— 3j^,^. 

S^-S^.^'^^pVe-te::::;::::::::::::::  SS  sion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  aircraft  ^JSK^uipment  Airplane. 

Flown 2«»  WiUflll  the  bill.                      ^   »    .v.        •..  Available  For  strike) 

Contractually  accepted- 233  The    amazing    thing    about    this    air-  ,  _,^,„d«.  t«t  alrolanea 

Wight  test  ^raft  in  operation 30  plane— I  speak  now  as  a  pUotr-is  the  fact  Excludes  test  airplanes. 

DeUvery  of  last  (540th)  aircraft..  July  1973  that  it  can  fly  at  120  knots  an  hour  very  ^_^^^^^^__ 

Special  Inspection  and  cold  proof  test  comfortably.  You  cannot  overcontrol  it. 

program:  but  It  will  fly  at  120  knots.  It  wlU  also  THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  COST 

Aircraft  In  program.      374  ^^  ^^^  2.3  or  2.2,  which  I  think  is  OVERRUN   CONTROVERSY 

NDi  SIGNIFICANT  RESULTS  (ON  AIRCRAFT)  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  the  other  model  would  and  who  say  that  the  ^^P"^^<^»^  *^t.f*l^' 

— T r-'  has  a  very  decent,  comfortable  landing  ing  the  high  cost  of  <^Yeniment     n- 

NOi                                i"^         dX'S  pattern  and  a  very  easy-to-leam  final  ferrin*  that  S?^«ta|7  of  Detei^La^d 

""' =^ —-  kpproach  pattern.  I  think  the  test  results  has   done  "^^^ng  /ow"d  sol^  the 

P.p^.«,NO, «               0  ^-«^APf"rr'.o^irrdS;  ?S'whTnT°Sik'iter"S?S°L.£! 

postpnxrt  test  MDi ' 5              0  cause  of  this  we  are  going  to  find  the  lounu  w^icu  nc  ww-  « 

Portpmo*  test  »BM«  iwpwtion...              51               0  country  accepting  this  airplane.  We  are  tary  Mcwamara.       ^  ^  ,          . .      ., 

being  extremely  careful  In  checking  our  It  is  no  secret  that  I  consider  Mr. 

ipTO|i»iiiedtofl8t5.irtr«fto«iy.  p^^ts  out  in  it  but  I  have  yet  to  find  a  McNamara  to  have  been  the  worst  Sec- 
Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  pilot  in  the  Air  Force  who  does  not  enjoy  retary  of  Defense  this  country  ever  had 
niS?-  ai^ShJi^been  through  the  flying  this  airplane.  As  the  «Uys  |0  by.  we^^  And^^tha 
inspection  and  cold  proof  cytle  and  ham  In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  on  July  29  to  be  the  case.  I  o^y  hoj«  he  °oes  not 
SSTe?^  te  o?^ti5S^TSy  in-  29.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cak-  do  as  "'"ch  damage  to  ^e  Wo^W^B^ 
elude  two  SAC.  six  TAC.  and  one  flight  now)  reported  to  the  Senate  as  chairman  as  he  was  able  to  do  ^«  ?«^^^ 
test  airplane.  Fifty-eight  others  have  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Tactical  Ahr  P*^^^^' ^.^™f  ,^f  *^^  ^,%!^f  j^l'^ 
finished  inspecUon  and  cold  proof  and  Power,  that  this  was  a  favorable  report  Mr  President,  the  ste^  of  the  Senate 
are  in  prepartion  for  flight  acceptance  and  again  cited  that  the  Air  Force  still  Republican  Po"cy  Committee  has  pre- 
and  delivery  plans  six  operational  wings.  He  also  pared  a  memorandimi  showmg  some  of 
The  FB-lilA  was  programmed  to  re-  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  the  airplane  the  problems  that  Secretary  Laird  in- 
pliS  thrsl-sl  "C-  Srough  "F"  ver-  iTcurrenUy  estimated  to  be  $6.2  billion,  herited.  I  ask  un^ous  consent  to  have 
sions  Plans  were  laid  to  produce  263  of  Congress  has  already  approved  $5.5  bil-  it  prmted  m  the  Record 
these  aircraft,  yielding  a  tactical  stra-  lion.  Therefore,  only  $700  million  is  re-  There  being  no  objection  the  memo- 
teglc  force  strength  of  210.  These  were  quired  to  complete  the  program,  which  randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tne 
in  the  planning  from  September  1965,  Includes  six  tactical  air  wings.  Record,  as  follows: 
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IProm  Newsweek.  Aug.  10. 19701 

DxnMSE  COST  OVBEKUN 

(Prom  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Republican 
Policy  Committee) 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  knew  when 
he  moved  into  the  Pentagon  nineteen  months 
ajto  that  he  was  taking  over  the  hottest  seat 
in  Washington  outside  the  White  House  Ac- 
cormngly.  Laird  .  .  .  launched  »  care^""y 
crafted  «impaign  designed  (1)  to  strengthen 
his  own  control  over  the  Defense  establish- 
ment's labyrinthine  chain  of  command  and 
(2)  to  dissociate  himself  from  some  of  the 
more  expensive  mUtakes  chalked  up  against 
his     .  .  predecessor.  Robert  S.  McNamara 

At  their  July  28  PoUcy  Luncheon  the  Re- 
nubllcan  Senators  requested  the  Policy  Com- 
Lltte^  staff  to  prepare  a  study  of  the  de  ense 
cost  overrun  controversy.  ThU  paper  Is  in 
response  to  that  request.  Its  purpose  ^  to 
provide  background  information  on  the  l^ue 
to  present  the  arguments  currently  being 
made,  and  to  set  forth  the  figures  on  which 
opposing  claims  are  based. 

DfTBODtJCnON 

On  November  13.  1968.  Defense  Depart- 
ment efficiency  expert  A.  E^Fltzgerald  testl- 
field  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  s  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Oovemment  that 
the  C-5  transport  plane  would  cost  at  least 
$2  billion  more  than  Defense  Department 
planners  had  originally  estimated.  The  Fltz- 
Kerald  testimony  catalyzed  criticism  of  de- 
fense contract  procurement  practices  and 
nreclpltated  Investigations  which  led  to  Uie 
^nt  controversy  over  the  Military  Pro- 
curement  Act. 

Today's  cost  overrun  Issue  first  arose  in 
1968.  when  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
revealed  alleged  examples  of  waste,  in^- 
clency.  mismanagement,  and  excessive  profits 
in  defense  contract*.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tions disclosed  similar  Instances,  and  called 
Into  question  the  system  by  which  DOD  esti- 
mates weapon  costs  and  awards  wntracte 
These  hearings  highlighted  Coogress^onal 
difficulties  m  obtaining  information  whl(ai 
would  enable  the  legislature  competenUy  to 
oversee  the  DOD  budget  and  programs. 

THX    SKIXCTD)    ACQUISITION    RTPOETINO    STOTEM 
OF    1988 

Before  February  23.  1968.  there  existed 
no  consistent  reports  of  cost  estimates  at 

various  stages  of  weapons  P'-«»»*=V°H''?o^«fM 
date  EKDD  established  the  Selected  Acquisi- 
tion Reporting  System    (SAR)    shovrtng  the 
costs  of  fifty  selected  weapons  systems  at 

various  stage,  of  P«>OV«=*l°'»- ,^,  *=^?* 
debate  revolves  around  the  Utest  BABs. 
which  appear  In  the  Appendix. 

WhUe  these  SAR's  are  the  best  evidence 
currently  available,  their  shortcomings  are 
the  source  of  much  of  the  present  argu- 
ment. Pour  inadequacies  may  be  mentioned: 

The  SAR's  do  not  compare  technical  per- 
formance actuaUy  demonstrated  with  that 
specified  In  the  contract. 

They  do  not  report  the  cost  Incurred  in 
relation  to  the  cost  that  should  have  been 
Incurred  for  the  physical  progress  of  the 
work  at  a  given  point  In  time. 

They  do  not  outline  pending  decisions 
that  may  have  an  Impact  on  the  program, 
such  as  changes  in  quantity  ordered  or  scope 
of  the  weapons  system. 

They  do  not  determine  the  cause  of  In- 
creased costs,  whether  it  be  increased  orders, 
technical  modifications,  InflaUon,  poor  plan- 
ning or  underestimation. 

THS  CRrncs'  abgtjment 

Pentagon  critics  make  two  main  argu- 
ments: (1)  DOD,  through  mismanagement. 
Inefficiency,  and  deUberate  underestimation, 
has  paid  amounts  far  In  excess  of  those  Con- 
gress contemplated  when  It  authorized  ma- 
jor weapons  programs  In  the  1960's.  (2) 
Many   weapons  were   either  obsolete   when 


completed  or  fell  short  of  design  specifica- 
tions which  were  part  of  the  procurement 
package.  Two  glaring  examples  which  docu- 
ment their  case  are: 

The  C-5A  transport  plane.  Originally  au- 
thorized m  1965  at  •3.4  bUUon.  the  estimate 
grew  by   1969  to  $4.8  billion,  according  to 
DOD's  own  figures.   (Fitzgerald's  testimony 
before  the  Economy   In  Government   Sub- 
committee  projected  the  cost  at   %S3  bU- 
Uon  )  Tests  revealed  wing  cracks  and  other 
structural  defects,  and  in  1969  the  Air  Force 
cut   lU  order   from   116  planes  to  81.  Even 
so  the  revised,  smaller,  program  Is  expected 
to' cost  MS  bUUon.  or  69  bUllon  more  than 
the  entire  original  program.  Yet.  when  the 
C-6A    contract    was    awarded,    on    Septem- 
ber 30    1965,  Secretary   McNamara  had  de- 
scribed It  as  "a  model  method  of  doing  de- 
fense business  ...  a  damn  good  contract." 
The  P-111  fighter  bomber.  The  Air  Force 
originally  contracted.  In  1962.  for  1726  planes 
at  a  cost  of  •S.S  blUlon.  Today  it  expects  to 
buy  only  647  planes— but  at  a  cost  of  »7.6 
bUUon.  Tests  revealed  that  the  P-111  needed 
more  runway  to  take  off,  had  a  lower  celling 
and  speed,  and  needed  refueling  more  fre- 
quently than  specifications  had  envisioned. 
In   one   fUght   test,   a   wing   fell   off. 

The  crlUcs,  relying  on  the  figiires  In  the 
Appendix,  also  make  the  claim  that  because 
of  poor  management  every  major  veapons 
system  wittiout  exception  contracted  under 
the  previous  Democratic  Administrations  has 
overrun  its  initial  estimated  cost.  In  fact, 
they  assert,  the  overruns  are  even  larger  be- 
cause Initial  cost  figures  In  some  programs, 
such  as  the  DE  1062  destroyer  escort  and 
Poseidon  systems,  were  erroneous  or  did  not 
include  various  post-delivery  expense. 
While  the  latter  assertion  may  be  true,  the 
Appendix  figures  do  not  support  the  claim 
that  aU  cost  increases  can  be  traced  to  mis- 
management, since  the  tables  do  not  Isolate 
their  causes. 

Critics  nevertheless  see  several  manifes- 
tations of  the  inefficiency  and  waste  to  which 
they  atuibute  the  cost  increases: 

Noncompetitive  bidding.  Over  85  percent 
of  defense  contracts  are  negotUted  by  the 
DOD  and  the  contracttM-. 

The  pracUce  of  "buying  in".  When  two 
producers  are  negotiating  for  a  contract,  one 
wUl  often  deliberately  bid  below  what  he 
knows  It  wUl  cost  to  produce  the  system, 
expecting  to  recoup  In  other  ways.  Since 
contracts  must,  by  law,  be  awarded  to  the 
company  which  offers  the  lowest  bid.  this 
company    Is    said    to    have    "bought    the 

business".  „.._.« 

MlBtake-perpetuatlng  budgets.  Robert  Ben- 
son f.  former  employee  of  the  Defense  Comp- 
troller asserts  that  the  DOD  budgeting  proc- 
ess vlrtuaUy  concedes  last  year's  amount  and 
focuses  on  whether  Increments  have  been  re- 
quested subsequent  thereto.  The  result  Is 
uncritical  acceptance  of  most  past  expendi- 
tures 

Nonuniform  cost  accounting.  DOD  docs 
not  require  its  contractors  to  keep  uniform 
and  consistent  cost  accounts.  In  one  case, 
reported  by  Admiral  Rlckover.  the  Navy  In 
the  early  1960's  allowed  a  shipbuilder  to 
charge  salaries  and  other  pay  directly  to  Oov- 
emment contracts,  while  slmUar  costs  on 
commercial  contracts  were  charged  as  gen- 
eral shipyard  overhead  and  allocated  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  to  both  Government  and  com- 
mercial work.  The  Government  thus  paid  di- 
rectly for  costs  done  on  Government  work 
and  indirectly  for  work  done  on  commercial 
contracts. 

High  profits  among  defense  contractors. 
The  critics  argue  that  defense  Industry 
profits.  12  percent  higher  than  those  of  Amer- 
ican Industries  as  a  whole,  indicate  waste  of 
money  by  the  Pentagon,  since  the  contrac- 
tor's profit  Is  a  negotiated  Item  In  defense 
contracts.  Suppliers  of  propulsion  turbines, 
for  example,  are  now  InslsUng  on  a  20-25 
percent  profit  as  a  percentage  of  cost. 


Contractor  Inefficiency.  CrtUcs  argue  that 
$200,000  of  the  6430.000  per  engine  overrun 
on  the  Jet  engines  of  the  F-lll  could  only 
be  attributed  to  sUpshod  purchasing  proce- 
dures, poor  scheduling  of  men  and  machines, 
ineffective  work  standards,  or  other  man- 
agerial deficiencies.  They  claim  sImUar  un- 
veriflsble  examples  In  other  programs. 


THB   PIMTAOON'8   ABCTTMENT 

The  Pentagon  and  Its  defenders  do  not 
deny  the  existence  of  serious  mistakes  such 
as  the  C-5  A  or  P-11  overruns  under  Mc- 
Namara and  Clifford.  They  do  deny  the  cost 
increases  In  the  Appendix  tables  are  caxised 
primarily  by  mismanagement.  Using  the 
$3  653  billion  difference  in  the  amount  of 
the  ovemm  between  June  30.  1969.  and 
March  31. 1970.  as  an  example  (see  sununaries 
of  Tables  I  and  n  In  the  Appendix),  they 
find  a  number  of  explanations  for  the  cost 
increases : 

$1,008  billion  reflected  the  cost  of  Increased 
capabiUtles  for  the  Mlnuteman  n  and  Mln- 
uteman  m. 

$36.'i  mlUlon  Indicates  Inclusion  of  con- 
struction costs  In  the  program  cost  estimate 
of  the  Mlnuteman  n  and  in.  These  costs 
were  in  the  original  planning  estimate,  but 
did  not  appear  as  part  of  the  June  30,  1969, 
SAR's  They  were  first  Included  in  the  Sep- 
tember SAR's  as  part  of  DOD's  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  scope  and  coverage  of  the  reports. 
$506  million  was  caused  by  schedule 
changes  and  stretch-outs  In  the  Safeguard. 
P-3-C   and  Mlnuteman  ni  programs. 

$285  million  (7.8  percent)  was  due  to  eoo- 
nomln  change  and  Inflation,  a  flgure  similar 
to  tha*.  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

$1,345  blUlon  of  the  difference  was  due  to 
a  Presidential  decision  to  add  a  third  site  at 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  to  the  Safeguard 
program. 

$144  million  (5.4  percent)  reflects  Increase* 
In  estimates  and  refinements  In  the  estimates 
themselves. 

In  short,  the  Pentagon's  defenders  argue 
that  only  6.4  percent  of  the  cost  overrun  In- 
crease In  the  nine  months  between  June  and 
March  coMld  properly  be  caUed  "overrun"  or 
"mlseetlmatlon."  The  remainder  can  be  traced 
to  poUcy  decisions  raising  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  weapons  ordered,  or  changing  the 
method  of  reporting,  or  to  general  economic 
conditions.  They  further  claim  that  analyses 
of  previous  periods  would  reveal  similar  in- 
creases for  similar  caxises. 

CONCLTTSIONS 

Shortcomings  In  the  current  SAR's  have 
been  mentioned.  Because  of  them.  It  Is  im- 
possible for  Congress  to  discover  and  respond 
to  defective  performance  (except  In  glaring 
cases  such  as  C-5A  and  P-111) ,  to  determine 
and  oversee  the  cost  progress  of  the  work,  or 
to  assign  precisely  the  causes  of  increased 

costs.  „.„  _ 

The  Pentagon  itself  admits  that  SAR  fig- 
ures must  be  further  refined.  Much  of  the 
current  controversy  can  be  traced  to  differ- 
ent interpretations  of  the  figures  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. 
The  present  quarrel  raises  two  addlUonal 

questions : 

(1)  Which  figures  are  the  proper  base  from 
which  to  evaluate  subsequent  costs?  Penta- 
gon defenders  asserts  that  planning  esti- 
mates are  little  more  than  educated  guesses, 
prepared  when  a  new  system  has  sprung 
from  an  Imaginative  head,  and  In  the  process 
of  securing  approval  for  It,  DOD  needs  to 
determine  a  cost  flgxire.  They  Insist  that  It 
is  unreasonable  to  hold  the  Pentagon  to  this 
flgvire  forever,  or  to  blame  the  Pentagon 
when  more  definite  plans  disclose  a  different 
figtire. 

The  critics  reply  that  the  planning  flgure 
Is  the  one  Congress  contemplated  when  It 
authorized  the  system.  One  major  purpose 
of  this  estimate  U  to  enable  legislators  to 
determine  whether  the  program  U  sensible. 
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Care  and  acciiracy  should  be  required  of 
DOD  officials  m  preparation  of  this  AP^ 

(2)  What  is  a  cost  overrun  for  which  DOD 
can  nghtly  be  blamed?  The  Pentagon  In- 
sists that  high-level  policy  decisions  on  quan- 
tities and  qualities  of  systems.  Improved 
methods  of  cost  reporting  and  general  eco- 
nomic changes  cannot  be  called  coat  over- 
runs, and  do  not  indicate  inefficiency  or  ob- 
tuseness  on  the  part  of  DOD  officials. 

The  critics  reply  separately  to  the  first  two 
of  these  points:  (1)  The  approval  of  new 
phases  or  sub-systems,  such  as  the  additional 
Whlteman  ABM  site.  Is  automatically  an 
overrun  because  It  Is  an  enlargement  of  ft 
program  which  Congress  did  not  contem- 
plate m  Ruthorlring  the  original  one.  In 
the  case  of  ABM,  for  example,  they  claim 

B.  SCHEDULE  OF  PBOGUAM  COST  DATA  APPEARING  ON  MAR. 


Secretary  Laird  Implied  that  the  new  phase 
would  not  be  initiated  until  the  first  one 
had  been  tested  completely.  (2)  The  inclu- 
sion of  new  costs  U  an  overrun  because  they 
were  present  when  Congress  first  approved 
the  program,  even  though  they  were  not 
then  Identified. 

In  short,  critics  seem  to  define  "cost  over- 
run" as  any  Increase  over  the  amount  Con- 
gress Initially  authorlees  for  a  weapons  sys- 
tem. They  assert  that  other  C3overnment  and 
private  planners  would  be  accountable  If 
their  products  eventually  cost  more  than  first 
planned.  The  Pentagon  defines  the  term 
more  narrowly  and  Indefinitely,  and  In- 
sists that  rapid  technological  change  In  the 
area  of  weapons  systems  makes  more  definite 
planning  impossible. 

31. 1970.SAR-S  FOR  38  SYSTEMS  '  INCLUDED  IN  GAO  REPORT  ON 

SYSTEMS.  B-163058  DATED  FEB.  6,  1970 

(In  millions  ol  doll«rs| 


TABLE  I 

A.  SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  COST  DATA  AS  OF  MAR.  31, 

1970 

[In  million*  of  dolltn] 


Earlier' 

esti- 

Current • 

Con- 

mates 

estimate 

trKt« 

adjusted 

through 

plan- 

defini- 

for 

program 

Number  at 

ning' 

tion 

quantity 

com- 

systems 

estimate 

estimate 

changes 

pletion 

Army  (8) 

5.933.2 

6,087.2 

7,206.5 

9.654.0 

N«¥Y(22) 

AirForc«(8).... 

18.278.4 

21,998.8 

26.245.8 

31,948.1 

18,479.0 

22.136.9 

17,386.8 

24.877.2 

ToUI(38).. 

42,690.6 

50, 222. 9 

50,839.1 

66,479.3 

STATUS  OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  SELECTED  MAJOR  WEAPON 


Earlier  Current 

ContrKt      estimates  estimates 

definition  adjusted  lor  through 

Planning              cost        quantity  program 

estimates      estimates        changes  completion 


Year" 

contract 

let 


ARMY 


Dragon 

Shillelagh 

AH-10i._ 

Safeguard 

Gamma  GoaP.. 
Sheridi*  Tank. 

Cheyenne' 

UIHH> 


382.2 
357.4 

49.8 
,185.0 

69.1 
422.5 
US.  9 
341.3 


NAVY 

P-3C y»il 

AN  3002 1 

Sparrow  E 

Sparrow  F 

Phoenii 

Mark  46~Mod  I  >.. 
Mark  48-Mod  0._. 
EAGB 


Walleye  II 


126.9 
687.2 
139.8 
376.8 
347.0 
6S2.4 
689.7 
345.3 


F-T^V.  ■■"IIIIIIII-------       S.  166. 0 


425.4 
357. 4 

70.7 
4, 185. 0 
173.5 
408.0 
125.9 
341.3 


1.294. 2 
179.0 
740.7 
453.6 
677.4 

1.033.6 
642.4 
817.7 
345.0 

6,166.0 


191.7 
332.7 
466.2 

4,185.0 
368.4 
395.7 
125.9 

1,140.9 


2,265.3 
178.5 
280.9 
680.1 
903.4 

1.021.6 
678.5 
767.0 
337.1 

8. 492. 0 


284.2 

495.8 
561.0 

5, 939. 0 
438.7 
498.1 
201.8 

1.235.4 


2.552.8 

269.9 

290.7 

1,002.5 

1,501.0 

1.039.9 

3.570.0 

1,058.6 

271.6 

8,279.1 


1964 
1958 
1966 
u  1966 
1963 
1960 
1966 
1955 


1965 
1958 

1^ 
1963 
1958 
1963 
1965 
1965 
1968 


Earlier  Current 

Contract      estimates  estimates 

definition  adjusted  for  through             Yearn 

Planning              cost        quantity  program          contract 

estimates      estimates        changes  completion                 let 


Standard  Arm 

S-3A. 


AN/SQQ-23. 


180.3 
1.763.8 

1S7.1 

1.465.6 

70.7 

356.3 

770.0 
95.7 

323.6 

651.0 
1,285.0 

310.0 


AIR  FORCE* 

Minetemanll ',223.4 

Minuteman  III 2.752.7 

C-5A 3.466.6 

Maverick .  257.9 

A-70 1.32.1 

Titan  III'... ^221 

F-IUA/C/D/E. 4.686.6 

FB-lllA 1.781.5 


Mark4»-ModI 

Condor 

F-4J1 

AN/SQS-26CX 

CH46t/F  helicopter  I. 

LHA 

OE-10S2 

CVA-671 


241.6 

200.2 

223.7 

1966 

2,891.1 

2,891.1 

2,931.7 

1968 

170.S 

89.1 

230.8 

1956 

1,465.6 

1.080.3 

1,569.6 

1967 

71.6 

64.9 

185.4 

1964 

441.0 

220.1 

351.4 

1965 

770.0 

2.509.6 

2,743.7 

1965 

83.8 

88.3 

119.6 

1958 

589.0 

577.1 

550.6 

1967 

1.380.3 

1,380.3 

1,427.8 

1967 

1.259.7 

1.259.9 

1.469.9 

1964 

280.0 

280.0 

307.8 

1964 

4.515.1 

4,519.1 

4,745.1 

1963 

4.413.6 

4,375.9 

5,388.8 

1967 

3.413.2 

2.677.8 

4. 310. 1 

1965 

383.4 

310.4 

337.5 

1966 

1, 379. 1 

1,096.5 

1,397.5 

1966 

745.5 

745.5 

1,130.5 

1962 

5,505.5 

2,924.2 

6, 38a  8 

1962 

1,781.5 

738.2 

1,HQl9 

1962 

,  -. __.._,.  .,.  nni  ni>  tha  <;ar  svslam  The  liures  appearing  in  this  schedule  are  therefore 

th  ISri^  W  tt  Pr«^'«5  on^  o"e  timVSsiTlo?  GAO  by  ««. Department  of  Delense. 

'  Th«^matB  iSSt^ose  reported  as  ot  Dec.  31 .  1969.  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Mar.  31. 
1970  SAR  was  not  appnwed  as  of  the  time  this  schedule  was  prepared.  ,u.  ,,„  .. 

•fh«e  ISinStn  wrtswt  devekipment  costs  only.  Due  to  pending  lit.ption.  the  Army  s 

•*?Kit''jl''%7VAirTr%  SAR's  did  not  reflect  the  pUnning  estimates.  Th«e  Igures  wwe 
ohto22d  f^  tamoarisbn  puniMes  from  the  June  30, 1969,  SAR's.  The  pUnnmg  Ktimatw;  tor  the 
l!S!ISmJrirMmuh^«^n  IINand  the  C-5A  were  inaeasad  to  include  the  mHitary  obstruction 

'°?Fo'?^MSr™teTiSi^  by  military  department,  of  cost  "tidpated  to  acquire  system  in 
thi  quirtitiS^n^^.  ll^  Pr«l»f*l  Pf^rto  inibatkin  of  the  formal  aequo*-)"  cycle. 


•  EsUbiished  during  phase  in  which  preliminary  design  and  engineering  are  accomplished  and 
system  management  planning  is  performed.  , .  .    ^  -.i.     „r  i  «.  9 

I  If  no  new  quantities  had  been  ordered,  this  Ignre  would  be  the  same  as  either  eol  1  or  Z. 
depending  upon  stage  of  tha  acquisitwn  process  at  which  new  orders  were  placed. 

•  Cost  expected  to  Inish  program.  It  is  adjusted  for  such  items  as  changes  in  quantity,  current 
estimates  of  cost  due  to  Inflation,  changes  in  scope,  capability  mcreases,  and  program  stretch- 
outs. Figure  does  not  Indicate  which  portion  of  the  increased  cost  1$  attributable  to  each  factor. 

I  Date  of  contract  letting  not  availaWe.       .  ,  c.»fc.»,fc„ 

i» Safeguard  began  as  the  Nike  X  system  in  1959;  it  was  renamed    Sentinel    in  September, 

1966  and  "Safeguard"  in  March  1969.  ^  ^  „  .  _.      j  ^ 

n  This  is  year  in  which  Irst  researe*  and  development  contract  was  awarded.  Date  of  production 

contiiict  which  Pentagon  prefers,  is  1  or  2  years  later  in  some  cases. 


TABLE  ll.-SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  COST  DATA  AS  OF 

JUNE  30.  1969 

|lo  miliions  of  doUanI 


which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


Number 
of  systems 


Earlier 

•sti- 

rmtes  Current 

Contract    adjusted  estimate 

defini-             lor  through 

Planning           tioa     quantity  program 

estimate     estimate   changes)  completion 


Ann*  (8)                  5,914.2  6,087.7  7,679.9  8,654.4 

tS^in) 18^042  4  21  444.0  23.220.9  28.758.9 

Afr7(^8)::-.::  ig:«B-9  22.309.6  18.166.8  25.475.9 

Total .41.966.5  49.841.3  49.067.6  62,889.3 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  17133)  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  title  xm  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  war  risk  insurance  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


I  The  SAR  heading  for  thb  cohmn  is  Planned  Cosh  at  Current 
Quantity. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  17133)  to  ex- » 
tend  the  provisions  of  title  xm  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amend- 
ed, relating  to  war  risk  insiirance.  In 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BIRTH  OF  A  DISTINaUISHED 
ALABAMIAN— RICHMOND  PEAR- 
SON   HOBSON 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  today 
marks  the  100th  armiversary  of  the 
birth  of  a  distinguished  Alabamlan.  the 
late  Richmond  Pearson  Hobeon,  bom 
in  Greensboro,  Hale  County,  Ala.,  August 
17, 1870. 

Having  attended  private  schools  and 
Southern  University,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  UJ3.  Naval  Academy  in  1889 
and  from  the  French  National  School  of 


Naval  Design  at  Paris  in  1893.  In  recog- 
nition of  an  illustrious  career  in  the 
Navy,  he  was  commissioned  rear  admiral 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1934. 

Admiral  Hobson  is  perhaps  best  known 
in  history  for  heroic  actions  in  the 
Spanish  American  War  when  he.  with  a 
crew  of  seven  volunteers,  sank  the  Mer- 
rimac  in  Santiago  Harbor.  He  was  later 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  in  recognition  of  valor  in  placing 
the  welfare  and  considerations  of  his 
coimtry  above  that  of  his  life.  In  this 
action  he  was  captured  and  held  prls- 
oner  in  a  Spanish  fortress  from  June  3 
to  July  6, 1898. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  but  one  aspect 
in  the  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
Admiral  Hobson.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
brilliance  and  uncommon  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  country  and  humanity.  He 
received  the  LLD.  degree  from  South- 
em  University  in  1906;  a  MS.  degree 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
in  1898,  and  later  became  a  noted  lec- 
turer, speaker,  writer  and  an  eminent 
authority  on  Naval  construction. 

Admiral  Hobson  was  a  staimch  advo- 
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cate  of  naval  supremacy  and  of  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  the  international 
movement  for  world  peace. 

As  is  characteristic  of  great  men  of 
"many  parts"  his  interest  and  commit- 
ments led  him  into  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor. In  1904,  he  served  as  presidential 
elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  of  Par- 
ker and  Davis.  He  was  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress  from  Alabama  and 
served  in  that  capacity  with  great  dis- 
tinction from  March  4, 1907,  to  March  3. 

1815.  ^  ^.     „ 

Thereafter,  his  consuming  dedicauon 
to  the  welfare  of  his  feUow  man  led  him 
to  organize  the  American  Alcohol  Asso- 
ciation in  1921.  and  the  Intematoinal 
Narcotic  Association  in  1923,  which  he 
served  as  president.  In  1926,  he  organ- 
ized the  World  Conference  on  Narcotic 
Education  and  served  as  secretary-gen- 
eral and  as  the  chairman  of  its  board  of 
governors.  He  was  also  founder  of  the 
World  Narcotic  Defense  Association 
which  he  served  as  its  president  In 
addition,  he  was  founder  and  president 
of  the  Constitutional  Democracy  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  President,  Admiral  Hobson  s  sin- 
cere convictions  with  respect  to  the  harm 
and  dangers  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  led 
him  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Member  of  Congress  to  introduce  and 
advocate  the  prohibition  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  ^  ^  ^^ 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  these 
two  interests  of  Admiral  Hobson  have 
placed  him  m  the  forefront  of  the  effort 
to  control  alcohol  and  narcotics  and  to 
provide  some  method  of  treatment  for 
addiction  to  alcohol  and  narcotics.  They 
are  two  of  the  interests  which  have  been 
debated  right  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  recent  days,  weeks,  and 
months.  Certainly,  he  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  great  effort  for  reform  that 
occupies  so  much  of  our  time  and 
thought  these  days  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  Admiral  Hobson  lived 
a  rich,  full  and  distinguished  life  char- 
acterized by  heroism  and  selfless  dedica- 
tion to  world  peace. 

Admh-al  Hobson  died  in  New  York. 
N  Y  on  March  16.  1937.  Most  appropri- 
ately, his  body  rests  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  Needless  to  say.  his 
memory  and  the  inspuraUon  of  his  Ufe 
live  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Ala- 
bamlans  and  others  throughout  the  Na- 
tion who  find  inspiration  in  the  life  of 
great  men  and  true  patriots. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Alabama  have  preserved  the 
home  of  Admiral  Hobson  as  a  State 
shrine  Countless  thousands  of  visitors 
from  throughout  the  United  States  have 
visited  the  beautiful  and  gracious  ante- 
bellum home  and  gardens  known  as 
Magnolia  Grove,  located  at  Greensboro^ 
Ala. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  few 
things  we  do  are  more  important  than 
paying  deference  to  the  memory  of  our 
honored  dead. 

We  believe  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ad- 
miral Hobson,  the  Issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  would  be  most  appro- 
priate. We  fervently  hope  that  his  mem- 
ory may  be  perpetuated  and  honored  by 


authorization  and  issuance  of  a  Rich- 
mond Pearson  Hobson  cwnmemorative 
stamp. 
We  salute  his  memory. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague,  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkhan)  . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  my  coUeague  has  taken  this 
occasion  to  mark  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  the  great  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama, Adm.  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  litUe  boy 
hearing  about  this  great  hero  who  sank 
the  Merrimac  and  did  it  with  a  very  small 
band  of  men,  all  of  whom  were  volun- 
teers No  one  believed  that  they  could 
come  out  of  Uiat  alive.  They  managed 
to  push  the  ship  into  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  and  sink  it. 

They  were  discovered  and  brought  un- 
der hostile  fire.  Those  who  survived  the 
sinking  of  the  ship  themselves  were  cap- 
tiu-ed  and  taken  prisoners. 

I  suppose  that  looking  at  it  from  our 
standpoint,  we  would  say  that  unfortu- 
nately the  ship  managed  to  swing  around 
and  instead  of  blocking  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  as  they  had  hoped  to  do,  it  went 
in  lengthwise  and.  therefore,  even  thou^ 
it  helped  to  cover  the  Spaiiish  fleet— al- 
though they  had  hoped  to  bottle  it  up— 
the  fleet  was  able  to  come  but  in  such  a 
way  that  our  fleet  was  able  to  administer 
utter  defeat  to  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
break  their  back  in  that  short-lived  war. 
Admiral  Hobson  was  a  great  man.  If  I 
recaU  correctly,  not  only  did  he  call  the 
attention  of  this  country  to  the  danger 
of  strong  drink  and  drugs,  but  he  also 
warned  us  against  the  yellow  peril. 
Mr  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr     SPARKMAN.    Admiral    Hobson 
pointed  out  in  those  days  that  Japan 
was  a  growing  country  and  that  it  con- 
sisted of   a   military   imperiaUsm   that 
hoped  some  day  to  dominate  the  world, 
and  he  wamed  that  we  ought  to  be  on 
guard  against  that  threat. 

I  have  visited  Admiral  Hobson's  town- 
I  remember  some  of  his  great  poUtical 
feats.  He  was  a  great  hero.  When  he  first 
ran  for  Congress  from  Alabama,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  a  man  who  had  been 
in  Congress  for  many  years,  a  Confed- 
erate general,  the  older  Representative. 
John  Hollis  Bankhead.  who  was  the 
father  of  Senator  John  Bankhead.  There 
was  also  Speaker  William  B.  Bankhead, 
another  member  of  that  distinguished 
Alabama  family. 

There  is  another  interesting  story  m 
connection  with  that  A  seat  became  va- 
cant in  the  Senate  at  the  time  Repre- 
sentative Bankhead  wsis  defeated.  John 
Bankhead  ran  for  the  ofBce  and  was 
elected.  He  served  in  the  Senate  for 
many  years  and  was  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  passed  through  Con- 
gress the  first  bill  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation for  what  we  would  call  today 
the  Federal  highway  system.  If  I  recall 
correctiy,  it  was  $75,000  to  help  build  a 
small  coast  road  which  was  authorized 
under  the  Constitution.  Out  of  that  grew 
our  highway  program  and,  we  might  say. 


the  tremendous  highway  interstate  pro- 
gram we  have  today.  That  is  a  bit  of  the 
interesting  history  of  the  two  families. 
I  beUeve  that  later  William  B.  Bankhead 
became  Speaker  of  the  House  and  de- 
feated Admiral  Hobson  for  Congress. 

That  is  when  the  two  congressional 
districts  were  tlirown  together. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Admiral  Hobson,  I  believe, 
ran  agaiiist  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  for  the 
Senate.  I  remember  that  race.  It  was  a 
very  hot,  strong  race.  That  must  have 
been  in  1914. 

Admiral  Hobson  died  a  few  months 
after  I  came  to  Congress.  I  attended  his 
burial  in  the  ArUngton  Cemetery. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  and  fellow 
Alabamlan  in  marking  the  memory  <rf 
this  great  and  distinguished  Alabamlan 
and  American. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  recalled  so  many 
interesting  things  about  the  life  of  Ad- 
miral Hobson  that  I  wonder  if  he  can 
remember  a  campaign  tactic  that  Ad- 
miral Hobson  used  in  his  campaigns. 
After  he  had  gotten  through  with  his 
speech  at  the  political  rallies,  he  would 
offer  to  kiss  all  the  young  ladies. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  did. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  And  he  got  a  lot  of  votes 
in  that  way. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.   Later,   we   had   a 

Govemor  that  was  known  as  Kissing 

Jim. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Admiral  Hobson  was 

the  one  who  set  the  pace. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Certainly  Admiral  Hob- 
son was  a  dlstingxiished  patriot. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  a  distinguished 
ch&r&ctfCr. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  indeed.  And  the 
American  people  loved  heroism  and 
loved  a  hero  at  that  time,  jtist  as  we 
today  love  heroism. 

When  we  think  of  Admiral  Hobson, 
we  think  of  a  man  of  great  foresight  and 
perspicacity  and  a  man  of  great  heroism 
and  high  ideals. 

He  was  a  son  of  that  great  section  of 
Alabama  known  as  the  Black  Belt  of 
Alabama,  a  section  known  for  its  graci- 
ous living,  its  culture,  and  charm. 

We  do  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Admiral  Hobson  came  from  Alabama. 

It  gives  me  great  honor  to  speak  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  observe 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Adm.  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  Join  in  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR MURPHY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imsmimous  consent  tluit,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxkiu) 
on  tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR DOLE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MiTRPHY).  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  who  presently 
presides  over  this  august  Chamber,  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoLE>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
A^.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stands  in  adjournment  until  11 
tomorrow  morning 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that,  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
will  act  upon  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Office  of  Education  appropriations  bDl. 
It  is  my  intention  to  vote  to  override  this 
veto,  for  I  believe  that  the  Senate  must 
clearly  state  that  there  is  no  greater  pri- 
ority than  the  education  of  our  children. 

What  to  me  is  most  fascinating  is  the 
fact  that  this  administration  constantly 
states  its  support  of  more  funds  to  local 
and  State  governments.  We  are  told  that 
this  is  called  creative  federalism,  and 
that  we  must  share  o\xt  tax  revenues 


with  State  and  local  governments.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  that  the  Office  of 
Education  appropriations  bill  as  sent  to 
the  President  does  just  that.  The  alloca- 
tions of  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  Senate  bill  total  $954 
million  more  than  the  amended  budget 
request  of  the  administration. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  increased  funding  will  not 
be  some  Federal  entity,  but  will  be  State 
and  local  schools  and  colleges,  which  are 
experiencing  such  difficulty  in  the  pres- 
ent inflationary  spiral. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table 
showing  the  increases  in  grants  by  State, 
so  that  it  can  be  clearly  understood  how 
the  veto  affects  local  budgets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-ALLOCATION  OF  GRANTS  TO  STATES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT-COMPARISON  OF  1971  AMENDED  REQUEST  AND  1971  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
|Bud|.t  request  .ncluded  nothing  for  impxt  aid  although  President  recon.mend«l  $425.000,000  by  message.  Report  Included  t536.000.0001 


SUte  and  ouUyini  areas 


1971  amended 
request 


1971  conference 
report 


Difference 


Toul  C.  446,  535, 189       W.  400, 819. 218 

s'^r--------- ■  ^^^  ^^ 

J"*** 22  246  132  36. 1S2. 449 

*'!«"» M190816  47,374.375 

J'kansas 194189' 374  308.266.773 

C^'lo'"- 24' ^296  41.036.766 

Colorado^-- MMl'SM  34.428,682 

ConnectKUt 7  090  510  15,478.969 

Oel«'»f« 69  661' 894  95.592,300 

l}"^ MCO2M0  97,102,404 

S^L*? - 8905283  21.188,526 

"»«" 9347933  13.772,614 

\^**^. 105' 464, 792  137,144,077 

"'!»« S'991312  57,868,670 

•xl""* 33'S2'095  41,376,199 

"o*» 25'480'512  39.286,107 

5»n«!r M747207  75,389,619 

Kwtw*!' 58  763  928  73,347,502 

Lo«'"»na 10' 835  486  15.959,837 

W*"'«-i 37m766  70.068,806 

«»nrl»nd. H  334  115  77.097,027 

S*"***"** M679827  109.899.881 

S-^'S". 43:i70213  54,490,269 

"'""•"'»: 59  193  317  71.326,344 

2:s;?;r * ::  52238874  70.102.218 

Missouri — ,._-.------"•-------- 


$954,284,029 


21,013,165 
19,671,996 
13,916,317 

9. 183, 559 

114,077,399 

16.951.470 

8,187,314 

8,388,459 
25.930.406 
29, 079, 464 
12, 283, 243 

4.424.681 
31,679,285 
12.877,358 

7,894.104 
13.805.595 
18,642,412 
14,583,574 

5, 124, 351 
32,289,040 
24,762,912 
21,220,034 
11.320,056 
12,133,027 
17.863.344 


State  and  outlying  areas 


1971  amended 
request 


1971  conference 
report 


Difference 


Montana ??!1?J!! 

Nebr.«ki ^\^i\^ 

Nevada      4.677.bS6 

New  Hampshire ,M*S?S 

New  Jersey H'Hf'Sil 

New  Mexico J?!2I??1 

New  York ^?JSS115 

North  Carolina ?2'5S??!? 

North  Dakota i5ZiIi?L 

Ohio          94.785,425 

Oklahoma H!f??li 

Oregon         22,311,263 

Pennsyiiania ^'SS5!5? 

Rhode  Island iS'HISl 

South  Carolina S'^-f^l 

South  DakoU i??5f'SI 

Tennessee .fill  'Si? 

Tern         147,991,255 

uSh    .    12,638,655 

Vermont JJSiI25? 

Virginia S'SJISli 

Washington H!S5S? 

West  Virginia HJI??!? 

Wisconsin     42,597,161 

W^ing.... 5,341,488 

Ootrict  of  Columbia 12,802,482 


117,042.583 
26,  370, 132 
9.  355. 493 
10.933.115 
86,118.295 
33,379,172 

325,698.961 

118,527,743 
16,927,233 

123,017,000 
55,292.217 
28,923.006 

145, 685, 576 
16.486,339 
70,114,530 
18,803,341 
78,793,315 

201.417,464 

22, 577, 776 

7,914.376 

103, 889. 495 
51,513,353 
38,593.650 
52,780,311 
8. 363, 598 
19,840.122 


$9, 194, 165 

8,892,288 

4,677,937 

3,796,225 

23,272,278 

14,445,221 

63,293.547 

27,718.460 

6, 199,  752 

28,231.575 

19,650,003 

6,611,743 

29,626,851 

5, 748. 058 

17,827,857 

6,738,663 

16,998,272 

53,426,209 

9,939,121 

1,497,326 

45,843,864 

18.943.791 

6,165.358 

10, 183, 150 

3.022,110 

7.037,640 


NONVOTING  DELEGATE  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President  last  Monday  the  other  body, 
by  a  vote  of  300  to  57,  passed  H.R.  18725, 
a  bill  granting  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  elected  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
legislation  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  to 
choose  their  own  spokesman  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  measure  should  be 
prom'pUy  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  sent 
to  the  President,  whose  support  for  it  is 
already  a  matter  of  record.  Quick  action 
by  the  Senate  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  city  to  elect  its  Delegate  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year. 

The  bill  provides  that  such  a  Delegate 
shall  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  right  of  debate,  but 
not  of  voting,  and  shall  have  all  the 
privileges  granted  a  Representative  by 
section  6  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Delegate  would  be  required  to  be  a 
qualified  elector  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  a 


resident  in  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
tinuously for  the  3  years  preceding  the 
date  of  his  election.  The  term  would  be 
for  3  years,  as  in  the  case  of  Representa- 
tives. 

There  are  some  Senators  who  would 
prefer  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
give  the  city  full  voting  representation 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  1  am  not 
among  those,  and  I  would  vigorously 
oppose  such  an  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  article  I,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution  provides  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  chosen  by  the  people 
of  the  "several  States."  Likewise,  article 
I,  section  3  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  the  17th  amendment  provide  for  two 
Senators  from  "each  State."  I  stress  the 
word  "State."  The  District  is  not  a 
"State"  and  was  never  contemplated  to 
be  by  the  authors  of  the  Constitution. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  in  paragraph  17, 
section  8.  of  article  I.  they  specifically 
designated  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  a  "district— not 
Exceeding  10  miles  square." 

Apart  from  the  Original  13  States,  the 
only  territories  and  areas  which  have 


achieved  voting  representation  in  Con- 
gress have  done  so  by  becoming  States  as 
a  result  of  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its 
power  to  create  new  States  pursuant  to 
article  IV,  section  3,  paragraph  1  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Hence.  District  residents  cannot  be 
given  voting  representation  in  Congress 
except  by  constitutional  amendment. 
Statutory  action  will  not  be  sufficient. 

And  may  I  remind  those  who  press  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  provide 
for  voting  representation  in  the  Congress, 
no  such  amendment  would  likely  be  en- 
acted in  this  Congress  or  in  any  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future.  Moreover,  rati- 
fication by  the  States  of  such  an  amend- 
ment would  reqiilre  years  and  could  fsdl 
of  ratification  entirely.  Thus,  to  delay 
action  on  the  House  bill  In  the  hope  that 
Congress  may  be  persuaded  to  go  the 
constitutional  amendment  route  would 
be  to  lean  upon  a  false  hope  and  would 
push  representation  in  Congress  for  Dis- 
trict residents  far  into  the  unsure  and  in- 
scrutable future.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the 
Senate  to  act,  while  the  iron  is  hot.  The 
House  has  acted,  the  remaining  weeks 
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before  the  November  election  are  few,  the 
91st  Congress  is  about  to  enter  the  final 
one-sixth  of  its  2-year  period,  and  the 
propitious  opportunity  which  is  now  be- 
fore us  to  provide  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
may  not  soon  return.  . 

There  are  today  four-fifths  of  a  mu- 
lion  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Their  fiscal  affairs,  their  transportation 
and  other  needs,  their  responsibilties  to 
govemment^all  of  these  dictate  the  nec- 
essity and  the  justification  for  their  hav- 
ing an  elected  voice  in  that  Congress 
which  under  the  Constitution,  'shall 
have  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion" over  them. 

A  Delegate  of  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  Congress— even  though 
the  Delegate  were  without  a  vote— would 
be  in  a  position  to  more  effectively  speak 
for   and  to  articulate  the  needs  of,  the 
people  of  the  city  than  can  any  mayor 
or  city  councU.  In  other  words,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District,  if  this  bUl  is  prompUy 
enacted,  will  have  a  duly  elected  person 
to  represent  them  "en  the  inside"  rather 
than  on  the  outside  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature. And  they  are  entitled  to  such  an 
elected  voice  in  their  own  everyday  af- 
fairs This  would  in  no  way  contravene 
the  powers  granted  to  Congress  by  ttie 
Constitution  to  "exercise  exclusive  legis- 
lation" over  the  District,  nor  would  it 
convey  to  the  District  the  status  of  a 
"State '  under  the  Constitution — which 

it  is  not.  „  .  . 

I  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
let 'this  opportunity  slip  through  their 
hands.  To  delay  action  now  is  to  greatly 
endanger  the  prospects  for  any  kind  or 
District  representation  in  Congress  over 
the  foreseeable  future.  .    ^^    .      ^ 

The  old  saw  that  "a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush"  was  never  more 
appropriately  applicable  than  in  this 
instance  and  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,,„_,.     ,  ^-i^ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  I  yield. 
Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  remarks  recogniz- 
ing that  the  legislation  relative  to  a  non- 
voting delegate  is  a  step  forward  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  share  his  feeling 
in  this  regard. 

The  Senator  is  one  of  our  most  active 
and  attentive  members  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights.  He 
and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
what  I  hope  wUl  be  the  next  step  which 
would  be  to  give  the  District  not  just 
sitting  representation  but  also  voting 
representation.  ,    ^  „      .. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  give  me  his 
opinion.  Is  there  some  inconsistency  with 
voting  for  this  measure  and  still  feeling 
strongly,  as  I  do,  that  this  is  only  the 
first  step?  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  like  to  see  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  a  voting  Representative  as  weJ 
as  an  observer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident In  response  to  the  question  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  would  have 
to  say  that  I  would  be  opposed  to  voting 
representation  in  Congress  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not 
see  any  inconsistency  in  this  position. 


The  District  of  Columbia  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  State  by  the  founders  of 
our  Repubhc  and  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution: and  I  think  only  when  an  area 
or  territory  has  the  status  of  a  State 
should  it  be  given  voting  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 

I  do  believe  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  justified  in  asking  for 
some  type  of  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the 
other  body  would  give  them  a  voice  in 
debate,  which  I  think  they  should  have, 
although  they  would  not  have  a  vote  on 
decisions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sure  it  is  possible  for 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  and  I  to 
disagree  on  the  next  step.  I  salute  him 
on  his  support  of  this  first  step.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  this  in  private. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  feels  very 
strongly  that  there  is  something  unjust 
about  the  fact  that  there  are  now  be- 
tween 700,000  and  800,000  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  affected  by 
national  legislation,  legislation  that  af- 
fects  their   sons   and    daughters,    over 
which  they  have  no  command.  I  am 
hopeful  we  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
this  matter.  At  that  time  the  Senator 
and  I  can  offer  differing  thoughts,  and 
perhaps  similar  thoughts;  but  I  certainly 
concur  with  him  that  we  should  move 
as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  get  as  much  as 
we  can.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  may 
want  more  than  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  but  this  Is  a  step  forward  in 
the  measure  on  which  the  Senator  spoke 
so  eloquently. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator,  as  he  will  recall,  I 
am  sure,  that  in  the  subcommittee  meet- 
ings, which  he  so  ably  chaired,  I  took 
the  position  that  I  would  support  a  meas- 
ure which  would  provide  for  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  in  the  other  body  for  the  Dis- 
trict, although  I  was  opposed  to  our  re- 
porting such  a  measure  prior  to  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  that  re- 
gard, I  felt  that  action  on  our  part  ahead 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  a  matter  affecting  that  body 
might  be  misunderstood  in  the  other 
body  and  might  disturb  the  comity  be- 
tween the  two  bodies. 

The  other  body  has  now  acted,  how- 
ever, and  I  beUeve  the  Senate  should 
promptiy  give  Its  support  to  the  proposal. 
Such  a  nonvoting  Delegate,  of  course, 
can  be  provided  by  statute,  whereas  a 
voting  representation  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  would  require  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

I  stated  In  the  Senator's  presence  in 
subcommittee  meeting  that  I  was  unal- 
terably opposed  to  such  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  I  would  have  to  repeat 
that  statement  here.  So,  I  do  not  view 
the  provision  of  a  nonvoting  Delegate  In 
the  House  as  a  "step  forward"  toward 
full  voting  representation  in  the  Senate 
and  House.  But  it  is.  in  the  overall  sense, 
a  step  forward. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  the  only 
territories  and  areas  which  have  achieved 
voting  representation  in  Congress  have 
done  so  by  becoming  States  as  a  r^' 
of  the  exereise  by  Congress  of  Its  right  to 


create  new  States  under  Article  IV  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  I  do  not  look  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  Stote.  It  is 
not  "a"  seat,  but  "the"  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
contemplated  that  it  should  ever  be  a 
State  or  that  it  should  ever  have  voting 
representation  in  the  Senate  and  In  the 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  caimot 
offer  the  Senator  any  encouragement  as 
to  another  and  succeeding  step  following 
the  enactment  of  the  House  bill. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  course,  under  the  23d  amendment,  al- 
ready vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. . . 

So  I  think  this  is  a  very  reasoMble 
bill  and  it  accords  with  justice  and  fair- 
ness to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  .„   .. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  ,_.  ,j 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  I  yield. 
Mr   ALLEN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  a  portion  his  remarks  on  a  non- 
voting delegate  or  member  of  the  low^r 
body  for  the  Distinct  of  Columbia.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  tak^  the 
position,  apparenUy,  that  there  should 
bfa  noAvotin«  delegate  in  the  Hoi^  of 
Representatives     for     the    District    of 
Columbia,  but  that  we  should  stoP  Uiere. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  adopt  the 
position  that  we  should  vote  for  the  non- 
voting delegate  as  a  step  toward  a  vot- 
ing Representative  in  the  lower  body jmd 
a  voting  delegate  in  this  body.  That 
would  seem  to  represent  two  thoughts 
with  respect  to  this  bill. 

The  junior  Saiator  from  Alabama 
would  take  a  third  position,  however^ and 
that  is  that  we  do  not  have  any  type  of 
Delegate  for  the  District  of  ColumWa 
otiier  than  the  system  that  we  now  bz.ve^ 
We  have  a  very  able  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  a^d  a  ver? 
able  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  it  occurs  to  the  Jumor 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  tlie  D^rlct 
of  Columbia  is  well  represented  through 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committees  to 
the  two  bodies  and  through  the  435 
House  Members  and  ttie  100  Senatore. 

It  occurs  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  tiiat  if  we  had  a  si>«kmg  Dele- 
rate  though  nonvoting,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  we  would  have  someone 
there  who  would  seek  to  f  i?  f  ^«„^  P"^: 
Ucity  through  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representetives  as  a  forum,  as  a  PoUtical 
stump,  from  which  to  voice  ^sorte  of 
propaganda  and  complatots  about  prob- 
femT^pecting  the  District  of  Colum- 

So  apparently  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgtola  agrees  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  one  respect,  and  that 
is  that  we  have  no  such  delegate  to  this 
Chamber.  , 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
glad  tiiat  he  can  find  an  area  of  agree- 
ment with  his  distinguished  f^f^d  from 
West  Virgtola,  because  he  would  dislike 
ve5  niu^not  to  be  able  to  find  a  com- 
mon  ground. 
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So.  as  respects  the  effort  to  put  a  Dele- 
gate, whether  voting  or  nonvoting,  in 
the  UJS.  Senate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  oppose  any  such  effort.  He 
would  oppose  any  effort  to  provide  a 
Delegate,  voting  or  nonvoting.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

So  we  have  at  least  three  schools  of 
thought  with  respect  to  this  measure. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
deUghted  that  he  can  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
DO  voting  or  nonvoting  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  other  than  the  committee  that 
we  have  and  the  100  Senators,  all  of 
whom  are  charged  with  a  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  to  me  so  I  may  make  an  ob- 
servation to  my  good  friend  and  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Alabama? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginla.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  he  feels  a  sense 
of  gratitude  and  camsutiderle  because  he 
agrees  at  least  partially  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
but  it  sort  of  makes  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  feel  like  a  second-class  citizen, 
because  I  do  not  feel  there  Is  any  area 
of  agreement  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  with  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. I  would  like  to  think  that  we 
would  have  some  area  of  agreement  in 
this  important  matter. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  Is  correct  in  his  feel- 
ings that  in  this  particular  area  the  Jim- 
lor  Senator  from  Alabama  finds  no  area 
of  agreement  with  the  dlstingui^ed 
Senator  from  Indiana;  but  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  suggest 
that  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  make  a  motion  to  adjourn 
today's  session  of  the  Senate,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  find  him- 
self in  agreement  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  on  that  point. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  further  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  degree  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
go  to  try  to  find  some  ground  of  common 
purpose  with  his  friend  from  Indiana.  I 
would  Just  like  to  say,  if  I  may.  in  a  more 
serious  vein,  for  the  record  should  show 
that  the  last  comments  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  may  not  have 
been  in  a  serious  vein,  that  I  am  certain 
we  recognize  that  in  this  body  we  have 
the  opportimity  to  disagree  and  yet  re- 
spect each  other's  Judgment.  So  I  would 
hope  that  before  this  session  is  over  the 
Senate  will  look  very  carefully  at  the 
opportunity  we  have. 

Of  course — disagreeing,  with  all  re- 
spect to  my  two  colleagues,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama — we  have  the  opportunity 
to  clear  up  an  Inconsistency  which  I  sug- 
gest exists  when  here  we  are,  in  the  Ci^- 
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ital  of  the  world's  most  powerful  Nation, 
the  Capital  of  the  free  world,  and  yet  the 
citizens  who  Uve  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
do  not  have  a  free  voice  in  some  of  the 
major  national  political  issues  which 
affect  those  who  live  here  and  their  sons 
and  daughters. 

I  recognize,  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  what  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  pointed  out:  We  are  in  a 
unique  piece  of  territory.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  made  this  the  Nation's  Capital. 
So  I  think  a  reasonable  argument  can  be 
made  that  the  type  of  representation  for 
the  District  can  be  differentiated,  in  a 
way,  from  that  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  or  the  State 
of  Indiana.  But  for  us  to  tolerate  a  situa- 
tion in  which  700,000  or  800,000  peoplo— 
and  I  point  out  that  there  are  several 
States  which  have  fewer  people,  smd  yet 
have  full  and  complete  representation — 
can  continue  to  have  a  situation  exist 
where  they  have  no  voice,  not  even  that 
of  an  observer,  is,  I  think,  imconscion- 
able.  I  say,  with  all  respect  to  those  who 
disagree  with  me,  that  I,  of  course,  am  in 
a  camp  180  degrees  away  from  my  friend 
from  Alabama  and  at  least  90  degrees 
away  from  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  hurts  me  that  I  am  not  in  agree- 
ment with  either  of  my  fine  colleagues; 
but  I  feel  that  the  District  is  entitled 
to  full  representation,  that  they  should 
have  a  say  in  how  their  tax  dollars  are 
spent,  their  sons  are  sent  to  battle,  their 
aged  are  cared  for,  and  their  young  are 
educated. 

I  am  willing  to  accept,  let  me  suggest, 
the  best  I  can  get.  So  if  I  can  get  repre- 
sentation and  a  voting  voice  in  one 
House,  that  is  better  than  none  at  all;  or 
if,  as  the  Senator  from  Wert  Virginia  sug- 
gests, I  csin  get  a  nonvoting  Delegate; 
that  is  better  than  where  we  are  now. 

I  hope  we  will  have  a  chance  to  study 
thoroughly  the  whole  Issue  before  this 
session  is  over,  and  will  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  it. 

I  thank  both  my  colleagues  for  their 
indulgence. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wert  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  Congress  has  not 
been  niggardly  in  its  appropriations  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  in  both  Houses  legislative  com- 
mittees and  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees which  deal  solely  with  the  business 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Having 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
10  years,  and  having  once  served  as  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  for  8  years, 
I  know,  Mr.  President,  something  about 
the  time  and  the  work  that  are  Incum- 
bent upon  the  members  of  those  commit- 
tees. I  think  it  is  our  duty  as  Senators, 
it  was  my  duty  then  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  serve  on  the  legis- 
lative committee  and  appropriations 
ccHnmittee  in  each  House,  to  give  liberally 
of  our  time  and  labor  to  discussing  and 
debating  and  serving  the  needs  of  the 
fteople  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
cause it  is  our  Capital — the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  am  not  among  those  who  would 
eowuse  the  idea  that  the  District  has 


been  without  due  and  considerate  atten- 
tion here  in  Congress,  or  that  it  has  not 
been  shown  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  its  problems,  or  that  it  has  lacked 
support  for  adequate  appropriations  and 
legislation  to  deal  with  its  problems. 

Mr.   BAYH.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  I  may 
continue  for  Just  a  moment. 

For  years  I  supported  every  dollar  that 
we  could  possibly  squeeze  out  of  the  total 
revenues  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  cause 
of  public  safety,  for  the  cause  of  recrea- 
tion, and  so  on.  So,  we  have  been  con- 
scientious in  our  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Capital  City  of  the  Nation.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
that  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  are  also  taxpayers,  should  have 
a  voice  on  the  inside  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature. While  it  would  not  be  a  voting 
voice,  it  would  be  one  which  could  par- 
ticipate in  debate,  submit  amendments, 
and  so  on. 

I  do  not  agree  that  that  individual 
would  necessarily  take  advantage  of  his 
position  to  complain  and  propagandize 
any  more  than  any  present  Member  of 
Congress  seeks  to  complain  when  he  feels 
that  his  State  is  not  getting  an  even 
break.  I  do  believe  that  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  might  constitute  a  more  respon- 
sible voice  than  some  of  those  who  now 
pretend  to  speak  for  the  District.  One 
can  visit  almost  any  street  corner  in  the 
city  and  find  a  self-appointed  spokesman 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbia  these  days. 
These  self -ordained  spokesmen  advocate 
demonstrations,  protests — this  and  that 
and  everything  else  In  order  to  achieve 
their  own  self-serving  goals.  It  seems  to 
me  that  an  elected  voice  in  Congress 
would  likely  be  a  more  responsible  voice. 
and  one  that  would  be  dedicated  to  the 
service-  of  the  people — not  only  of  the 
District  but,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Na- 
tion—while at  the  same  time  he  would 
recognize  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  the  law  and  would.  I  think,  go 
about  trying  to  persuade  and  convince 
his  colleagues  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  that  way 
perhaps  all  sides  would  be  better  served 
by  a  nonvoting  Delegate.  He  would  at 
least  be  someone  to  whom  District  resi- 
dents could  turn  in  the  handling  of  vet- 
erans problems,  social  security  problems, 
and  the  many  matters  which  can  only 
be  handled  by  a  congressional  office.  At 
the  present  time.  District  residents  have 
nobody  on  the  Hill  to  whom  they  can  go. 
So,  I  do  not  see  how  we  in  the  Senate 
can  really  deny  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  nonvoting  delegate 
in  the  other  body.  I  realize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  under  the  law,  provides 
for  a  Federal  payment  each  year  to  the 
District  of  Columbia^which  is  not  pro- 
vided to  the  50  States  of  the  Union;  and 
so  far  as  grants-in-aid  are  concerned,  I 
think  the  District  of  Columbia  makes 
out  very  well  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The 
District's  share  per  capita  is  higher  than 
that  of  most  States  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs. 

So,  in  my  Judgment,  Congress,  as  I 
say  again,  has  not  been  niggardly  to  the 
District  of  Colmnbia.  But  I  do  not  see 
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how  we  can  justify  denial  of  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  body  has  already  acted  In  this 
regard.  As  I  say,  I  hesitated  to  have  the 
Senate  speak  out  in  support  of  a  non- 
voting Delegate  in  the  other  body  prior 
to  acUon  by  that  body  Itself.  But  that^ 
body  has  now  acted,  and  I  cannot  see 
any  foundation  stone  whatsoever  upon 
which  this  body  could  stand  in  vottag 
against  the  proposal  that  has  ahready 
been  passed  by  the  House,  or  in  delaying 
action  on  that  proposal. 

We  all  may  have  our  differences  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  a  State  which  would 
qualify  for  two  Senators  in  this  body  and 
voting  representation  in  the  other.  When 
we  reach  that  point.  I  shall  Join  with 
others  in  opposing  such  a  move,  and  In 
that  regard  I  would  have  to  be  180  de- 
grees apart  from  my  able  coUeague  from 
Indiana.  . ,  . 

But  with  respect  to  this  measure,  which 
is  on  the  calendar  and  awaiting  action 
by  this  body,  I  stand  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  wholeheartedly  in  full 
support  of  favorable  and  prompt  acUon 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  one  observation? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
the  diebate.  neceiwarily.  but  I  think  it  Is 
helpful  to  this  problem  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  I  did  not  want  the  recordto 
X      show,  nor  do  I  think  the  record  will 
=3       show,  that  I  would  infer  that  my  feeling 
about  voting  representation  in  any  way 
demeans  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  some  who  have  labored  long  and  hard 
in  the  past.  I  look  to  the  future,  and  I 
concur  in  the  assessment  of  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  that  to  the 
degree  that  responsibility  is  given  it  will 
be  carried;  and  I  think  we  will  have  a 
higher  degree  of  responsibility  by  giving 
some  official  status  to  some  who,  prior  to 
this  time,  have  been  unofBcial  spokesmen 
in  the  various  realms  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  think,  in  fact  I  know,  that 
this  is  one  reason  why  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  differs  a  bit  with  his  friend  from 
West  Virginia.  As  I  see  it,  as  the  amount 
of  responsibility  is  increased,  for  exam- 
ple, to  vote,  the  way  this  responsibility 
Is  carried  through  will  be  Increased,  and 
there  will  be  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility if  someone  is  given  to  Con- 
gress who  has  a  vote  as  well  as  a  voice. 
It  Is  to  that  end  that  we  differ,  but  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  express  these  dif- 
ferences, and  I  hope  that  we  can  make 
some  progress  in  this  session. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  say- 
ing  and  I  think  a  nonvoting  Delegate 

In  the  House  of  Repretsentatlves  would 
have  a  far  greater  voice  and  woiild  have 
far  greater  Infiuence  than  does  any 
mayor  or  mayor-commissioner  or  city 
council,  and  so  forth.  So  the  city  would 
be  far,  far  ahead  of  where  It  stands  to- 
day If  this  measure  were  passed  and  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  could 
elect  a  nonvoting  Delegate. 

Tsifr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr  BAYH.  I  concur  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  think  that  to  the 
degree  people  have  a  chance  to  choroe 
someone  to  represent  them,  there  wUl 
be  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility, 
with  aU  due  respect  to  Mayor  Washing- 
ton, who  I  must  say  I  think  is  a  fine 
man.  But  I  think  the  people  who  are 
represented  feel  much  better  and  the 
chances   of   discontent  and  misunder- 
standing are  significantly  less  if  they 
have  a  choice  themselves  in  who  shall 
speak  for  them.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  the  case  at  other  echelons  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  District,  Hopefully,  we 
can  do  this  at  one  level  or  another  in 
Congress  in  this  session. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  the  bUl  as  passed 
by  tlie  House  and  now  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  does  the  nonvoting 
Delegate  have  the  same  allowances,  the 
same  franking  privileges,  the  same  right 
to  attend  committee  hearings,  and  the 
same  office  space  as  provided  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  He  would 
have  all  the  privUeges  that  are  granted 
to  a  Representative  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  voting. 

Mr  ALLEN.  He  differs,  then,  in  power 
and  authority  and  role,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  is  not  able  to  cast  a  vote? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Wert  Virginia.  That  is 
my  underrtandlng. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  beUeve  the  distinguished 
Senator  said  that  he  could  even  propose 
an  amendment  to  pending  legislation, 
under  his  conception  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  is  correct 

Mr  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
Judgment  as  to  how  much  of  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  onbraced  in  the  act  of  voting 
as  compared  to  all  the  remaining  func- 
tions and  privileges  and  rights  and  du- 
ties of  a  Member  of  Congress?  In  other 
words  what  percentage  would  the  Sen- 
ator say  was  represented  by  the  voting 
and  what  percentage  by  all  the  rest? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginla.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not 
answer  this  question  by  allocating  on  the 
basis  of  percentiles  what  portion  the 
vote  would  represent  and  what  the  other 
activities  would  represent.  But  this  in- 
dividual, as  I  understand  it.  would  have 
the  same  privUeges  of  a  Representative 
and  the  same  powers  that  are  now  pos- 
sessed by,  say,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico,  and  as  was  pos- 
sessed, prior  to  the  granting  of  statehood 
to  HawaU  and  Alaska,  by  the  then  Dele- 
gates from  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

I  served  in  the  other  body  when  our 
late  and  beloved  colleague.  Bob  BarOett 
was,  I  beUeve.  a  Delegate  from  Alaska. 
He  served  ha  that  capacity  for  a  long 
time.  As  I  view  it.  a  Delegate  represent- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  would  have 
the  same  powers  and  the  same  preroga- 
tives as  did  the  Delegate  from  Alaska  at 
that  time. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  Delegate  was 
allowed  to  vote,  but,  as  I  recall,  he  was 
permited  to  offer  amendments  and  bills, 
he  could  partclpate  in  debate,  he  could 
attend  committee  sessions.  He  was  a 
member  of  certain  committees.  So  he 
could  propose,  but  he  could  not  dispose 
of  an  amendment  or  a  bill. 

Mr  ALLEN.  It  occurs  to  the  Jxmior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  as  it  P«fsed 
the  House  all  the  bill  would  withhold 
from  such  a  nonvoting  delegate  would  be 
less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percait  of  the 
total  vote  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  So  that  it  would  seem  to  the  Junior 
Senator  frran  Alabama  that  if  we  go  to 
the  extent  of  providing  for  a  nonvoting 
Delegate,  in  the  very  next  session  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  would  be  before  the  Senate 
providing  for  a  fuU  vote  for  that  so- 
called  nonvoting  Delegate.  It  would  be 
much  easier  then  just  to  add  this  UttJe 
ooe-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  vote 
of  the  House  to  the  power  of  this  non- 
voting Delegate. 

So  this  will  be  an  entering  wedge,  the 
passage  of  this  bUl,  as  it  comes  to  us  from 
the  House— an  entering  wedge  providing, 
flrrt,  for  a  voting  Delegate  in  the  House; 
next  would  come  a  nonvoting  or  voting 
Delegate  in  the  Senate;  and,  Anw. 
doubUess  two  Senators  and  one  or  two 
Representatives.  They  would  be  treated 
just  as  though  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  a  State,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  elo- 
quently pointed  out  it  is  not,  and  it  was 
never  intended  that  it  should  be. 

So  I  am  wondering  whether  we  should 
be  hi  favor  of  a  bill  which  unquestionably 
would  provide  an  entering  wedge  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  provid^  for 
full  membership  hi  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wert  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  some  i«o- 
ple  wiU  view  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
its  signature  by  the  President  as  an  en- 
tering wedge.  I  think  we  must  recognize, 
however,  that  such  measures  as  are  fear- 
fully contemplated  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  have  been  Introduced  in 
past  years.  They  have  been  introduced 
year  after  year,  going  back  a  period  of 
several  decades. 

So  the  failure  of  enactment  of  this  biu 
would  be  no  guarantee  whatsoever  that 
efforts  will  not  persist  to  pass  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  giving  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  vote  hi  the  House  and 
votes  in  the  Senate.  We  are  gohig  to  see 
such  measures  proposed  regardless.  "They 
have  been  introduced  heretofore,  and  we 
will  continue  to  hear  about  them.  But  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  the  enactinent  of  tols 
measure  providhig  for  a  nonvoting  Del- 
egate in  the  House  would  necessarily  por- 
tend the  successful  passage  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  later.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  might  have  Jurt  the  opposite  ef- 
fect.' Of  course,  it  might  encourage  Mem- 
bers to  try  a  littte  more  assiduously  but 
that,  in  itself,  I  do  not  think,  is  so  much 
to  be  concerned  about.  What  we  do  have 
to  deal  with  is  the  matter  which  now 
awaits  Senate  action;  namely,  how  can 
we  deny  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  other 
body,  which  has  already  voted,  by  some- 
thing like  a  6-to-l  majority,  to  seat  such 
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a  Delegate  in  that  body?  I  do  not  think 
they  can  be  rightfuUy  denied.  I  cannot 
see  any  justification  whatsoever,  legally, 
constitutionally,  or  morally  for  such  a  de- 
nial That  is  what  we  have  to  face  up  to. 
Mr  ALLEN.  Is  it  possible  that  the  other 
body  may  have  thought  the  Senate  in  its 
wisdom,  would  see  that  the  legislation 
did  not  pass  here  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  second-guess  the  other 
body  I  do  not  think  the  other  body, 
really  would  have  had  any  justifiable 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Senate  would 
block  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  call  to  the  Senator's  attention,  may 
I  say  that  I  feel  there  might  have  been 
some  sentiment  in  the  other  body  to- 
ward adding  a  nonvoting  Delegate  for 
this  body,  in  the  hope  that  if  the  House 
did  include  such,  the  Senate  would  then 
block  the  legislation  out  of  opposition  to 
a  nonvoting  Delegate  in  this  body.  But, 
since  the  House  did  not  Include  that  in 
the  bUl,  I  feel  that  the  House  fully  ex- 
pects the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  the 

bill-  .„  „ 

Mr    ALLEN.  The  Senator  will  recaU 

that  earlier  this  year  the  Senate,  with  a 
Senate  resolution,  set  up  the  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  and 
appropriated  $375,000  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  work  of  that  committee.  Would  It 
not  be  possible,  imder  the  law,  if  the 
House  is  so  anxious  to  have  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  CJolumbia 
ser\e  in  that  body,  for  the  House  to 
handle  that  by  a  House  resolution  with- 
out concurrence  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor means   to  provide  for  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  by  a  simple  resolution? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  I  do 
not  believe  so,  because  under  the  legisla- 
tion the  nonvoting  Delegate  would  be  ac- 
corded all  the  privileges  of  a  Member  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  would 
have  the  right,  as  I  say,  to  participate 
in  debate  and.  I  believe,  the  right  to  offer 
bills  and  amendments,  et  cetera.  More- 
over, provision  has  to  be  made  for  his 
election  by  the  voters  of  the  District  of 
Coliimbia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  House  by  resolution 
could  not  make  any  such  provision? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  it  could  or  could  not, 
but  I  seriously  doubt  it.  I  have  not  looked 
into  that  aspect  of  the  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  Just  occurred  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that  if 
the  Senate  could  set  up  a  whole  commit- 
tee and  appropriate  $375,000  for  its  work, 
the  House  could  set  up  a  one-man  com- 
mittee, so  to  speak,  to  look  after  the 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
in  that  body. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
share  the  Senator's  stiggestion,  if  Indeed 
it  is  a  suggestion.  If  he  is  asking  whether 
it  might  have  done  so  by  a  simple  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  beUeve  it  could. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  merely  asking  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  Ms 
opinion  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  WeU,  my 
opinion  is  that  the  House  could  not  have 
done  that. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

Senator.  ,  ,      _    .  „,, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  shall 
want' to  verify  my  opinion,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  House  could  have  done  this  by 
passage  of  a  House  resoiution. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  wish  to  pledge  him  my  ef- 
forts when  the  next  legislation  comes  up 
seeking  to  give  the  right  to  vote  to  this 
Delegate  we  are  now  asked  to  set  up  on 
a  nonvoting  basis.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  be  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  to  prevent  that. 
Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the    Senator    from    Alabama.    Further 
anent  the  Senator's  question,  a  simple 
resolution  does  not  have  the  force  of  law. 
A  simple  resolution  may  be  enacted  by 
either  body  to  establish  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  that  body,  and  the  committee 
may   be  paid   out   of   the  contingency 
funds  of  that  body;  but  a  simple  resolu- 
tion, which  cannot  carry  the  force  of 
law    could  not  provide  for  election,  in 
accordance  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Election  Act.  by  the  people  of  the 
District,  of  a  Delegate  to  the  House  to 
serve  during  each  Congress,  and  so  forth. 
A  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  would,  in  some  measure, 
and  as  the  Senator  himself  has  suggest- 
ed in  terms  of  percentage,  have  a  great 
impact  upon  the  passage  of  legislation 
dealing  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  some  impact  on  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the 
coimtry.  I  am  confident  that  a  simple 
resolution  could  not  be  made  the  vehi- 
cle whereby  a  nonvoting  Delegate  could 
be  granted  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
in    the    House    of    Representatives.    It 
would  not  require  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
done  by  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  a  llttie  ear- 
lier in  a  colloquy  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  who  is  pres- 
ently presiding  over  this  august  body 
with  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  is  "so 
rare  as  a  day  in  June."  I  was  asked  to 
express  a  viewpoint  as  to  what  the  re- 
sponsibilities would  be  of  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  represent  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  other  body. 

Reading,  Mr.  President,  from  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  under 
rule  xn.  "Delegates  and  Resident  Com- 
missioner." I  find  the  following  para- 
graphs in  a  footnote,  and  I  quote  them 
because  they  will  shed  a  helpful  light  In 
answer  to  the  able  Senator's  question: 

The  law  provides  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  Delegate  may  debate,  and  he  may 
in  debate  call  a  Member  to  order.  He  may 
make  any  motion  which  a  Member  may  make 
except  the  motion  to  reconsider.  A  Delegate 
may  make  a  point  of  order.  A  Delegate  has 
even  moved  an  impeachment.  He  may  be 
appointed  a  teller;  but  the  law  forbids  him 
to  vote.  He  has  been  recognized  to  object  to 
the  consideration  of  a  bUl.  and  has  made 
reports  for  committees.  The  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  a  Delgate  In  parUamentary  mat- 
ters are  not  limited  to  legislation  affecting 
his  own  territory. 

The  office  of  Delegates  was  esUbllshed  by 
ordinance  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 


confirmed  by  a  law  of  Congress.  The  nature 
of  the  office  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion:  and  except  as  provided  by  law 
the  quallflcations  of  the  Delegate  have  been 
a  subject  of  much  discussion.  A  territory  or 
district  must  be  organized  by  law  before 
the  House  will  admit  a  Delegate. 


I    thank    the    able    Senator    from 
Alabama.     ^^^^^^^_^_ 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HATFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of  Uie  re-  . 
marks  of  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  .  the  able  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

VETO  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  prepared  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  has 
been  discussed  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson)  and 
with  various  other  Senators,  including 
the  able  minority  leader  and  the  able 
assistant  minority  leader.  It  appears  to 
be  supported  by  all  concerned. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Uie  motion 
tooverride  the  President's  veto  on  H.R. 
16^6.  making  aroropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  and  for  other  purposes:  with  the 
time  from  2:30  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed,  respec- 
tively, by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  want  to  confirm  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  matter  which  is 
privUeged  and  can  be  caUed  up  at  ai^ 
time.  The  minority  is  aware  of  that,  it 
is  not  the  most  convenient  time  for  every 
Senator,  but  we  have  accommodated  as 
many  Senators  as  we  possibly  could. 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  want 
to  buttress  the  statement  Just  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Michigan.  There 
are  100  time-scheduling  problems  fac- 
ing 100  Senators.  It  is  impossible  to  ac- 
commodate every  Senator.  We  have  done 
the  best  we  could,  however,  to  accommo- 
date tl.e  Senate  and  to  enable  it  to  reach 
a  vote  on  the  motion  to  override.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  that  has  been 
propounded  seems  to  achieve  that  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  imanimous-consent  argument 
subsequenUy  reduced  to  writing,  reads 
as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  on  Tuesday,  August  18, 1970 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  at  4:30  o'clock 
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pm.  on  the  motion  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  H.R.  16916,  making  Appropri- 
ations for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
the  time  from  2:30  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  respectively 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  or  their 
designees.         

AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  cata- 
bat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it.  there  will  be  another  pro- 
posal made  shortly  perhaps  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  has  endeavored  throughout  the  day 
to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  when  a  vote 
might  be  had  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Brooke.  Consultations  are 
still  underway.  I  beUeve.  and  it  Is  hoped 
that,  before  the  day  is  over,  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  to  that  end  may  be  pro- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The  rea- 
son I  make  this  Inquiry— I  am  vitally  in- 
terested in  it  myself— Is  that  I  want  to 
use  this  time  to  comment  some  about  the 
other  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  Important  bill. 
The  military  procurement  bill  repre- 
sents the  hardware  all  of  our  services 
will  need  and  have  to  be  supplied  with 
during  the  fiscal  year  now  running.  It 
looks  forward,  as  everyone  knows.  5,  6.  or 
7  years  in  advance. 

There  are  25  or  more  amendments. 
Some  of  those  duplicate  or  overlap  one 
another.  Those  amendments  will  either 
have  to  be  abandoned  or  be  disposed  of 
one  way  or  the  other  before  the  bill 
passes. 

I  feel  that  until  we  get  the  ABM  mat- 
ter disposed  of.  the  bill  wUl  drag  along. 
We  have  had  the  general  debate.  It  has 
been  explained  and  covered  by  the  vari- 
ous subcommittee  chairmen.  There  has 
been  Interrogation. 

The  general  debate  has  been  disposed 
of.  We  have  had  two  votes  on  the  ABM 
question.  I  think  that  when  we  do  dis- 
pose of  the  ABM  amendment,  the  bill 
will  move  along.  I  feel  that  imtil  that 
matter  Is  disposed  of  that  It  will  not 
move. 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  this  xmanimous- 
consent  agreement.  When  we  do.  I  be- 
lieve then  that  It  will  be  reasonably  pos- 
sible to  get  a  very  reasonable  agreement 
for  voting  on  the  McGovem  amendment, 
which  is  an  important  matter.  It  will 
provide  that  troops  from  Vietnam  must 
be  withdrawn  by  a  certain  date. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  will  then 
probably  be  an  overall  appropriation  re- 


duction amendment,  an  across-the-board 
reduction,  that  wUl  involve  weaponry, 
which  has  already  been  discussed.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  get  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  that. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  get  the  substance  of 
the  amendments,  that  is  the  opposition  to 
them,  before  the  Senate.  I  want  to  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  these  amendments  that 
have  been  presented  and  are  not  being 
called  up.  ^        .  ^. 

I  want  to  get  before  the  Senate  and  the 
public  the  position  of  the  committee  on 
the  amendments. 

I  mention  that  now  so  that  I  will  not  be 
considered  to  be  ill  mannered.  I  am  not 
saying  that  I  will  call  them  up  and  move 
to  table  them.  But  I  will  call  up  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  amendment  and  dis- 
cuss it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  time  now  for  us  to  be  voting 
on  the  amendments  or  disposing  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  the  fioor. 


DEATH  OF  HERMANN  B.  DEUTSCH, 
OP  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  the  25th 
day  of  June  of  this  year,  a  great  news- 
paperman. Hermaim  B.  Deutsch,  of  New 
Orleans,  died  In  his  82d  year. 

Among  his  well-known  literary  works 
was  a  widely  read  book  entiUed  "The 
Huey  Long  Murder  Case."  the  story  of 
my  father's  assassination,  extensively 
cited  in  the  recent  Pulitzer  Prize  biogra- 
phy by  Harry  Williams. 

Among  his  survivors  Is  his  brother,  one 
of  my  closest  personal  friends  and  ad- 
visers. Col.  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch.  also  of 
New  Orleans,  a  lawyer  of  national  repute, 
personally  known  to  many  Members  of 

this  body.  ^  ,    ^    x.. 

Hermann  B.  Deutsch  received  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  and  his 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, in  each  case  with  honors.  While  in 
college,  he  was  editor  In  chief  of  the 
Daily  Maroon,  and  he  has  been  a  writer 
ejoA  author  of  note  ever  since. 

For  a  great  number  of  years,  Hermann 
Deutsch  was  regarded  as  an  outstanding 
and  highly  reliable  reporter  of  the  news. 
During  his  later  years,  he  wrote  a  daily 
column  which  enriched  the  day  for  those 
who  lived  in  New  Orleans  and  the  sur- 
rovmding  area.  Many  of  us  came  to  re- 
gard him  as  one  who  carried  in  his 
memory  Intimate  details  of  practically 
everything  that  had  transpired  In  the 
New  Orleans  area  for  more  than  a  half 
century.  He  was  famous  among  his 
friends  as  a  connoisseur  of  good  food  as 
well  as  good  taste  in  other  matters. 

Up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  passing. 
Hermann  was.  as  he  had  been  throughout 
recent  years,  writing  actively  as  a  col- 
umnist for  the  New  Orleans  States-Item; 
and  his  last  two  columns  appeared  after 
his  death. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  finest  and  most 
interesting  Uterary  compositions  was  his 
last  will,  written  on  his  80th  birth- 
day, in  many  of  Its  passages  a  penerat- 
Ing.  philosophical  treatise. 

Mr.  President,  this  document  deserves, 
in  my  opinion,  a  place  in  the  history  of 
literature,  and  in  tribute  to  the  memory 


of  Hermann  B.  Deutsch,  newspaperman, 
author,  and  philosopher,  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Nbw  Orleans, 

March  16,  1969. 

I.  Hermann  B.  Deutsch,  make  this  my  last 
will,  hereby  revoking  any  and  all  others  I 
may  heretofore  have  made.  I  have  never  been 
married  and  both  my  parents  have  died.  I 
have  never  adopted  any  one.  So  much  for 
what  I  understand  are  normal  legalisms. 

I  ahoiUd  like  to  add,  however,  that  I  re- 
pose complete  trust  and  confidence  In  my 
brother  Eberhard,  whom  I  propose  to  desig- 
nate as  my  execuUw.  It  U  my  <>onvlction  as 
I  write  these  words  that  whatever  disposition 
I  choose  to  make  of  my  possessions,  these 
would  be  carried  out  by  him  regardless  of 
how  I  phrased  my  wishes,  as  long  as  these 
were  completely  understood;  and  after  a  long 
lifetime  of  striving  to  put  my  meaning  into 
comprehensible  words,  it  is  not  likely  that  I 
would  go  up  in  my  exit  lines.  Hence  I  have 
no  few  that  my  disposal  of  what  Is — or  rath- 
er, at  the  time  these  Unes  are  read,  "was"— 
mine  wUl  be  thwarted  or  denied. 

At  the  moment  I  set  down  the  foregoing 
words,  the  heartening  thought  came  to  me 
that  I  need  not  fear  anything  else,  either. 
Being  a  raUonal  agnostic,  who  concedes  he 
does  not  know  what  by  its  own  express  terms 
is  the  vmknowable,  making  no  claim  that 
within  the  confines  of  a  finite  mind  I  can 
encompass  the  Infinite,  and  that,  having 
conducted  my  worldly  affaire  as  beet  I  could, 
in  accordance  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
reasonably  ethical  modus  vivendl,  I  certain- 
ly need  not  fear  any  hereafter  based  on  a 
concept  of  Jxxstlce.  Nor  do  I  fear  the  extinc- 
tion that  would  inevitably  be  the  concomi- 
tant of  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  here- 
after beyond  the  continuing  germ-plasm  we 
pass  on  through  the  children  who  survive 

us.  . 

I  have  known  more  delight  than  dolor, 
more  contentment  than  frustration,  more 
gladness  than  sorrow.  The  balance  of  gain 
over  loss  is  so  heavily  In  my  favor  that  I  am 
(If  a  light  form  of  speech  be  permitted  at 
a  moment  presumably  solemn)  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  golfer  who  is  fotir  up  and  has  but 
three  to  go,  I  can  no  longer  lose.  Life  has 
been  very  good  to  me;  and  since  I  have  noth- 
ing to  ask  of  death,  death  can  deny  me  noth- 
ing least  of  all  the  serenity  with  which  I  look 
forward  to  a  soiinder,  less  troubled  sleep  than 
any  I  have  known  heretofore. 

That  U  a  long  winded  and  therefore  whoUy 
characteristic  prologue  to  what  I  Intend  this 
instrument  to  say.  Oh  well !  the  late  Hermann 
Deutsch  suffered  chronic  attacks  of  logorrhea. 
You  who  of  necessity  must  wade  through 
this,  his  ultimate  outgiving,  may  draw  com- 
fort from  the  certainty  that  I  can  now  com- 
mit no  further  offenses  of  this  genre.  AJl 
that  once  was  I  U  now  permanenOy  cured 
of  the  vice  of  prolixity  and  I  trust  may  there- 
fore be  pardoned  one  last  surrender  to  gar- 
rvUousness  In  disposing  of  what  once  was 
mine. 

Of  smaUest  worth  among  my  possessions, 
is  assuredly  my  body.  I  ask  that  it  be  turned 
over  to  one  of  the  physician  friends  who  sur- 
vive me:  Dr.  James  D.  Rives,  Dr.  Arnold 
Lupin.  Dr.  Haroldd  Kearney,  and  Dr.  Abe 
Mickal,  In  the  order  named.  If  they  have 
any  use  for  it.  When  they  have  finished  what- 
ever they  care  to  do  vrtth  It.  I  ask  that  what- 
ever remains  of  it  be  disposed  of  by  then 
as  other  refuse  is  disposed  of.  Should  this 
not  be  practical,  or  should  the  physicians  de- 
clare they  did  not  wish  to  accept  It.  I  ask 
that  a  vessel  putting  out  to  sea  from  New 
Orleans,  be  charged  with  carrying  it  far 
enough  from  shore  to  assure  It  would  not 
become  a  nuisance,  and  there  to  slide  It  over- 
side to  sink,  to  be  devoured,  or  to  blend  to 
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decomposition  with  the  primordial  slime  that 
has  been  the  wellspring  of  aU  life  on  thl» 
terresirlal  planet. 

If  legal  technlcaUtles  should  prohibit  thla, 
then  let  my  body  be  cremated  and  have  the 
ashes  scattered  over  some  fleld  where  some- 
thing useful  Is  grown.  The  one  result  I  ask 
to  assure  by  these  alternative  demands  la 
that  on  an  already  over-burdened  earth  no 
one  spot  of  ground  which  might  be  devoted 
to  growing  something  serviceable  shaU  be 
pre-empted  senselessly  by  that  which  once 
was  I;  that  a  future  which  has  no  Intereet 
for  or  in  me  shaU  In  no  way  permanenUy 
call  attention  to  the  supremely  unimportant 
fact  that  throughout  one  minimal  splinter 
of  eternity  my  heart  pumped  approximately 
72  times  a  minute,  that  my  lungs  drew  In  and 
expelled  various  gases  some  20  times  a  min- 
ute, or  that  I  laughed  or  wept  from  time  to 
tune  as  the  occasion  offered.  Above  all,  let 
there  be  no  gathering  of  any  sort,  no  "wake", 
no  funeral  or  other  barbarous  survival  of 
an  uncivilized  past,  no  prayer,  no  rituals  or 
other  Incantations  I  ask  this  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness I  could  summon  were  I  still  alive. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  least  of  my 
possessions,  I  shoxUd  like  to  pause  for  one 
more  general  observation  before  parceling 
out  what  were  my  material  belongings.  I  feel 
that  I  owe  the  community  In  which  my  lot 
was  cwt  an  acknowledgment  of  the  deep  ap- 
preclaUon  In  which  I  shall  hold  It  as  long  as 
the  capacity  for  emotional  response  Is  vouch- 
safed me.  I  came  to  New  Orleans  with  my 
friend  Don  Hlgglns  when  both  of  us  were 
strangers  here,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, penniless.  In  the  fullest  and  moat 
prodigal  measure  I  was  accorded  the  only 
boon  I  asked:  the  opportunity  to  make 
friends  and  to  prosper  to  a  degree  which, 
however  modest,  satisfied  my  simple  wants. 
This  was  a  priceless  gift.  I  can  do  no  more 
(and  no  less)  than  make  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  obligation. 

To  this  end  it  Is  also  my  earnest  desire 
to  record  my  affectionate  appreciation  to  the 
Metalrle  neighbors  among  whom  I  passed 
more  than  a  score  of  years.  They  made  me 
welcome  warmly  when  I  first  took  up  res- 
idence there,  and  did  much  to  make  my  life 
among  them  happy  and  contented. 

In  disposing  of  my  material  possessions,  1 
charge  first  that  all  debts  futly  owed  by  me 
to  any  man  or  Institution  be  paid  In  full.  I 
further  charge  that  with  the  exception  of 
whatever  sums  In  royalties,  or  other  pay- 
ments for  literary  or  editorial  work  might 
be  due  me  at  the  time  of  my  death,  either 
for  work  done  on  my  own  account,  or  work 
done  in  collaboration  with  others,  all  who  are 
In  debt  to  me  be  forgiven  whatever  sums  they 
might  owe  me. 

I  ask  that  the  sum  of  $300  be  set  aside  by 
my  executor  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  "business 
session"  of  Les  Escargots  (La  Soclete  des 
Bscargots  Orleanatse) .  I  ask  further  that  the 
then  Master  Chancellor,  whoever  he  may  be. 
Invite  five,  or  if  need  be,  more,  non-member 
guests  to  ad}oln  themselves  on  this  occasion 
to  the  cherished  company  in  whoee  presence 
I  may  thus  play  host  one  last  time:  my 
brother  Eberhard,  Arnold  Glnrlsh,  Ralph 
Nicholson.  Lester  KHnger,  John  Schwegman, 
E>r.  James  D.  Rives,  Admiral  Pred  Reeder  of 
Laurel.  Walter  Ckiwan,  Ralph  Vinson,  Ben 
Franklin  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  L.  C.  Mont- 
gomery. Jr.  This  wotild  constitute  no  breach 
of  the  proprieties,  since  non-members  have 
customarUy  shared  with  us  the  pleasures  of 
such  Informal  gatherings  as  we  have  termed 
our  "business  sessions." 

I  have  Hated  nearly  a  dozen  guests  for 
the  "tlTe"  place  seUlngs  orlglnaUy  contem- 
Idated.  But  I  think  It  unUkely  aU  of  theaef 
will  he  able  (or  wish)  to  attend.  If,  however, 
they  do  accept,  I  charge  my  brother  to  make 
up  the  KldlUonal  cost  out  of  the  residual 
funds  or  my  estate;  tt  pleases  me  greatly,  as 
I  pen  tbeae  lines,  to  think  the  Invitations 


wUl  be  extended  on  my  behalf  to  such  of 
them  as  will  be  able  to  accept  It.  When  all  s 
said,  this  wUl  be  the  final  Imposition  I  make 
on  the  good  wlU  of  the  other  masters  In  an 
association  I  valued  so  highly. 

My  most  excellent  material  possessions  are 
my  books.  I  leave  their  disposition  uncondi- 
tionally to  my  brother  Eberhard,  who  Is  thus 
free  and  welcome  to  retain  for  himself  such 
of  them  as  he  might  wish  to  possess,  par- 
ticularly among  the  autographed  volumes, 
some  of  which  have,  or  will  have  some  day. 
a  substantial  value  over  and  above  the  senti- 
mental value  they  have  had  for  me.  I  sug- 
gest  to  him— but  he  remains  free  to  dis- 
regard the  suggestion  In  whole  or  in  part- 
that  whatever  books  he  does  not  want  for 
himself  be  tendered  to  the  New  Orleans  Pub- 
lic Ubrary  as  a  small  tribute  from  me  to  the 
shining  memory  of  John  Hall  Jacobs  who. 
in  his  day,  redeemed  the  Ubrary  from  the 
lamentable    decadence    Into   which    It    had 
decUned  under  his  several  predecessors,  and 
a  tribute  also  to  the  dedication  and  the  re- 
markable capacity  Margaret  Ruckert  devoted 
to  her  assignments  in  the  Ubrary's  services. 
I  should  Uke  the  same  choice  to  be  extended, 
at    Eberhard's    discretion,    to   the    Metalrle 
branch  of  the  Jefferson  Parish  Public  Lib- 
rary whose  staff  has  been  uncommonly  co- 
operatU-e   over  the  years,  whenever  I  had 
occasion  to  avail  myself  of  Its  faclUtles. 

Among  the  remaining  volumes  which 
neither  my  brother  nor  the  public  lUM-aries 
might  care  to  acquire,  there  will  probably 
be  some  old  text  books,  laboratory  notes, 
diaries  and  the  like  which  some  university 
conceivably  might  wish  to  Include  as  poten- 
tial source  material  on  their  reference 
shelves.  In  that  event.  I  suggest  that  such 
Items  be  divided  equally  among  the  libraries 
of  Tulane,  LStTNO,  LSU  at  Baton  Rouge,  and 
Loyola,  observing,  as  best  It  can  be  done, 
what  each  of  them  might  prefer.  If  anything. 
Obviously,  there  will  be  a  number  of 
volumes  no  one  wants.  Quite  a  Uttle  trash 
has  found  Its  way  to  my  bookshelves,  as  dec- 
ade followed  decade.  I  suggest  that  In  their 
entirety  these  undeslred  Items  be  contrib- 
uted to  some  public  school's  scrap  drive. 
Campaigns  of  this  sort  seem  always  to  be  in 
pirjgress;  In  this  fashion  other  minds  might 
profit  IndlrecUy  from  the  trove  that  so 
greatly  enriched  mine. 

Only  the  leas  valuable  part  of  my  belong- 
ings now  remains  to  be  apporUoned.  To  the 
survivors  among  three  younger  friends  who. 
by  their  self-less  affection  and  understand- 
ing companionship,  gladdened  my  senescent 
years  with  the  assurance  that,  whatever 
might  befall,  I  wotUd  not  be  left  to  face  the 
future  in  solitude,  I  now  bequeath  certain 
sums  of  money. 

This  Is  not  done  In  requital  or  repayment 
for  deference  to  my  occasionally  captious 
whims  or  wishes.  I  do  not  think  any  parent 
could  have  been  rejoiced  and  comforted  by 
greater  devotion  than  Jimmy  Enos.  Jack 
Bates  and  Joseph  Withers  have  accorded  me. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  following  bequests 
are  In  no  sense  "rewards"  for  something  no 
sum.  however  munificent  covJd  repay  ade- 
quately. May  they  In  turn,  one  and  all,  find 
In  others  what  so  spontaneously  and  gen- 
erously they  offered  me  dixring  the  years  of 
our  friendship. 

To  Mary  (Mrs.  James  D.)  Enos.  if  Uvlng  at 
the  time  of  my  death,  I  bequeath  the  stmi  of 
$10,000  (ten  thousand  dollars) . 

To  Joseph  Withers.  If  he  survives  me.  I 
bequeath  the  sum  of  $16,000.00  (fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars.) 

To  CecUe  (Mrs,  Jack  W.)  Bates.  I  bequeath 
the  sum  of  $10,000.00  (ten  thousand  dollars.) 
While  all  three  of  the  foregoing  bequests 
are  made  without  stipulation  or  condition  of 
any  kind  soever,  the  various  stuns  were  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  my  feeling  that  these 
amo\mts  would  suffice  to  provide  for  each  of 
their  chUdren,  in  the  event  of  adversity,  ade- 
quate  assutance   to  aasure    for    them   the 


boundless  opportunities  which  only  an  ade- 
Quate  education  can  afford. 

Frances  Parkinson  Keyes  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  the  two  black  walnut  book 
cases  and  matching  table  which  I  have  used 
as  dining  room  furniture.  I  hereby  fa.efuUy 
bequeath  them  to  her  In  the  event  her  death 
ShaU  not  have  preceded  mine.  At  this  time 
I  also  make  grateful  mention  ^J^d  a^knowl- 
edsnnent  of  the  wealth  of  diversified  and  the 
considerable  financial  returns  that  have  come 
to  me  as  her  editorial  adviser  over  an  extend- 
ed period  of  years.  The  association  has  ^ways 
^^  stlmulltlng  and  animated.  My  thanks 
have  always  been,  and  still  are.  due  her  for 

Though  the  foregoing  bequests  dispose  of 
what  at  conservative  present-day  appraisals, 
constitute  a  relatively  small  part  of  my 
material  estate.  I  make  relatively  small  be- 
quests to  the  members  of  my  Immediate 
famUy.  Those  closely  akin  to  me.  my  brother 
and  idsters  are  aU  more  than  well  provided 
for  through  the  success  that  has  markea 
their  several  careers  which.  In  the  case  of  my 
brother,  at  least,  has  been  excepUonaUy 
noteworthy.  I  make  no  provision  for  any  more 
distant  kinsfolk,  not  recognizing  that  they 
have  of  right  any  claim  upon  me. 

Further.  I  make  no  bequests  to  orgar^ 
charity  or  welfare  groups;  In  my  estimation, 
the  heavy  Imposts  levied  upon  my  earnings 
in  life  through  taxes  for  the  support  oi 
those  lees  fortunate  than  myself  or  assist- 
ance to  those  lees  willing  to  exert  themselve* 
for  the  attainment  of  what  earnest  effort 
oould  almost  surely  have  brought  them,  fully 
discharge  any  obligation  I  might  have  in 

this  respect.  ^     j     .. 

WhUe  my  sisters  are  not  by  any  standard 
in  necessltotis  circumstances.  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing bequests  to  them  to  enable  the  clos- 
ing years  of  their  Uves  to  be  perhaps  a  Uttle 
easier  and  mwe  pleasant: 

To  my  sister  Edith  I  bequeath  the  usufruct 
for  the  remainder  of  her  Ufe  and  without 
bond  of  the  cash  sums  of  which  the  naked 
ownership  is  hereby  and  herein  elsewhere 
bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
($15  000  00),  Louisiana  State  University  In 
New' Orleans  ($15,000.00).  Loyola  University 
ol  the  South  ($10,000),  and  to  my  nephew 
Brunswick  ($6,000.00) .  .^     »». 

TO  my  sister  Naomi  I  bequeath  the 
usufruct,  for  the  remainder  of  her  Ufe,  and 
without  bond,  of  the  cash  sum  of  $15,000,  of 
which  the  naked  ownership  is  herein  else- 
where bequeathed  to  the  Tulane  University 
of  Loiilslana.  ^     ^    ^    t 

To  my  nephew,  Brunswick  G.  Deutsch,  i 
bequeath  as  a  token  of  my  affection  for  him. 
my  photographic  eqxxlpment  and  the  naked 
ownership  of  $5,000.00,  subject  oiUy  to  the 
usufruct  hereinabove  imposed  thereon. 

I  bequeath  to  the  foUovsrlng  institutions 
the  naked  ownership  of  the  sums  set  opposite 
their  names,  subject  only  to  the  usufruct 
hereinabove  Imposed  thereon: 

The  University  of  Chicago,  $16,000 

The    Tulane     University     of    Louisiana. 

$16,000 
Louisiana  State  University  In  New  Orieans. 

$16,000 

Loyola  University  of  the  South  In  New 

Orleans,  $10,000 

AU  of  the  legacies  hereinabove  bequeathed 
(except  that  of  the  residue  of  my  estate  be- 
queathed hereunder)  shaU  be  paid  In  full, 
free  of  any  and  aU  Inheritance  and  esute 
taxes,  and  free  of  any  costs  and  expenses  of 
administration,  and  any  and  all  other  charges 
which  may  be  due  or  claimed  to  be  due 
thereon.  aU  of  which  taxes,  costs,  expensea 
and  charges  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  residue 
of  my  estate  after  payment  of  said  other 
legacies  in  fuU. 

I  bequeath  aU  the  residue  of  my  estate  to 
John  U  Ivester  of  Grady,  Arkansas,  for  many 
years  my  close  friend,  companion  of  unfor- 
gettable hunting  and  fishing  exciu^ons.  the 
father  of  my  godson  and  namesake,  the  only 
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one  other  than  my  brother,  upon  wnom  I 
could  have  called  for  any  sacrifice  In  time  of 
need.  If  by  some  quirk  of  fate  his  death 
should  have  preceded  mine,  I  bequeath  the 
residue  to  John's  son,  J.  Hermann  Ivesur 
with  the  stipulation  that  he  look  after  the 
welfare  and  financial  needs  of  his  mother, 
Margaret,  with  the  affection  and  soUcltude 
which  his  father  would  have  exercised  and 
wished  his  only  son  to  exercise,  during  the 
Iwlance  of  her  life. 

There  now  remain  only  those  further  tech- 
nicalities without  which  I  could  not  make  an 
untroubled  exit  from  a  restless  Ufe  Into  a 
resUul  and  unuoubled  eternity  Into  which 
I  ShaU  have  entered  by  the  time  these  Unes 
faU  within  the  view  of  other  eyes  than  nalne. 

I  nominate  my  beloved  brother.  Eberhard 
p  Deutsch,  and  In  the  event  of  his  death,  In- 
abUlty  or  vmwllUngness  to  serve,  my  nephew, 
Brunswick  G.  Deutsch.  to  be  the  executor 
of  my  estate  with  fuU  seizin  and  detainer 
thereof,  from  the  moment  of  my  death,  and 
without  bond.  Whatever  fees  shaU  be  payable 
to  them  as  executors,  are  to  be  In  addition 
to  the  smaU  bequests  hereinabove  made  to 

them. 

FlnaUy.  I  take  this  last  opportunity  to  put 
into  words  my  abldmg  gratitude  to  my 
brother  Eberhard,  to  whom  this  is  a  personal 
and  very  affectionate  note  of  farewell. 

Thus  entirely  vn-ltten,  dated  and  signed  by 
me  m  my  own  hand  at  New  Orleans.  Louisi- 
ana, this  18th  day  of  March,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  slzty-nlne. 

Hekmann  B.  Deutsch. 

New  Orixans.  La., 

March  18.  1969. 
I    Hermann  B.  Deutsch  of  New  Orleans 
hereby  make  this  codlcU  to  my  virUl  of  March 
16,  1900.  I  hereby  bequeath  to  Dlllard  Uni- 
versity the  sum  of  $6,000.00. 

Thus  entirely  written,  dated  and  signed 
by  me  \n  my  ovm  hand  at  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, this  18th  day  of  March.  1969. 

Hekmann  B.  Detjtsch. 


consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  tomorrow.  It  stand  in  recess 
until    10    o'clock    Wednesday    morning 

next.  _.„^     .,,, 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ALLEN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. ^^^^^^^^^ 

UNANIMOUS  CXJNSENT 
AGREEMENT 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROFMA- 
TIONS  FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  B.R.  17123)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,   and  other  weapons,   and   re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  able  assistant  minority  leader 
will  be  present  in  the  Chamber  in  a  mo- 
ment. He  has  been  momentarily  called 

off  the  floor.  ^      „ 

The  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

(Mr.  Brooke)  will  offer  his  amendment 

tonight.  There  can  be  discussion  on  it 

tomorrow. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order  so  that  we  all  can  hear?  There 

is  an  important  matter. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 

will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW. TO  WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  19. 
1970,  AT  10  AM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, now  that  the  able  assistant  minor- 
ity leader  has  returned,  I  ask  unamimous 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  morning  next,  following  the 
prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  the  Senate  hav- 
ing recessed,  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment which  will  shortly  be  offered  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooki) 
and  the  able  committee  chairman  and 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  that  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  occur  at  1  pjn. 
on  Wednesday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  ^     ^ 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  here  again  I  want  to  indicate 
that  the  leadership  on  both  sides  has 
struggled  with  a  lot  of  problems.  There 
are  some  Senators  who  will  not  be  hap- 
py with  this  arrangement  because  it  will 
involve  a  great  personal  inconvemence 
to  them.  Some  Senators  will  not  be  able 
to  be  present.  ^    ^ 

But  we  have  done  the  very  best  we 

could.  , .  . 

I  know  of  no  effort  that  would  be 
made  to  table  this  amendment,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  follow  the  pattern  of 
other  agreements  where,  if  there  were  a 
tabling  motion,  the  vote  would  come 
immediately  preceding. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  not 
the  Senator  wish  to  shut  out  any  tabling 

motion?    ^^  . ^  _ 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  No,  on  the  contrary,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  there  could  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  as  I 
have  proposed  it.  a  motion  to  table 
would  be  shut  out.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  ^     ^.        , 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  The  imderstanding,  I 
take  it.  was  that  there  would  not  be  an 
opportunity  for  a  tabling  motion.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  that  was  the  un- 
derstanding. I  will  not  press  toe  point. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So,  Mr. 
President,  the  verbiage  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  stand,  and 
a  tabling  motion  would  not  be  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
would  be  at  1  pjn.  on  the  amendment 
itself;  no  other  amendments  would  be 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  vote 
at  1  pjn.  would  be  on  the  amendment 
shortly  to  be  offered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
would  be  on  the  amendment  and  the 
time  prior  to  that  time  would  be  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consekt  Ageeemknt 
Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  1  o'clock  pjn.  Wednesday,  August  19,  1970 
on  the  pending  amendment  by  Mr.  Brooke 
(No.  821)  to  HJl.  17123,  the  mUltary  pro- 
curement authorization  bUl,  with  the  time 
between  10  ajn.  and  1  pjn.  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetu  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ,  _.  ,j 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr  STENNIS.  What  was  the  response 
to  the  Inquiry  by  the  Chair  that  no  other 
amendments  would  be  offered? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  im- 
derstand  the  unanimous-consent  request 
and  as  I  understand  the  precedents,  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and  may 
be  brought  up  when  all  time  had  expired, 
but  there  could  be  no  time  for  debate  on 

such  amendment.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  .  .     „         ,j 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
have  to  be  immediately  voted  upon  with- 
out debate  and  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts would  immediately  follow. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC::ER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  No  amendment  to  the 
Brooke  amendment  could  be  offered  until 
the  elapse  of  the  entire  time  at  1  o'clock. 
The  vote  at  that  time  would  be  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Brooke  amendment. 
foUowed  by  the  vote  on  the  Brooke 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  situation  the 
Chair  just  outlined  be  correct  and  true 
even  though  the  Brooke  amendment  is 
an  amendment  to  a  committee  amend- 
ment and  any  amoidment  to  the  Brooke 
amendment  would  be  the  third  amend- 
ment?   ,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  the  second  degree. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Was  it  established  that 
the  amendment  being  referred  to  is  a 

printed  amendment?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  to  be 
called  up  and  stated. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BRCX>KE.  Mr.  Presideni,,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  821  to  HH.  17123 
and  ask  that  it  be  made  the  pending 

business.  _^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 

out  aU  down  through  Une  6  on  page  18,  and 

insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  402.  Funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  Act  for  the  procurement  of  anUballlsJlc 
..^ttim  defenses  may  be  used  only  for  de- 
fense of  strategic  forces  deployed  at  Grand 
Forks  Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota,  and 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Montana." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 

The  BROOKE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  express  appreciation  on 
behalf  of  the  leadership  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bkooki),  the 
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minority    leader,    the    acting    minority 
leader,  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Stbn- 
Nis   and  all  other  Senators  who  made 
it  possible  to  reach  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement.  ,^    . .     .   ,  .»,,„v 
Mr   STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  tmnlc 
the  thanks  go  to  those  who  work  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,   to   the   leadership,    the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Orit- 
Fni>   and  others  who  have  assisted  them 
in  working  out  this  matter.  It  is  very 
difficult  and  very  complex.   I  wish   to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.BROOKB)  for  his  atUtude  in  enabling 
us  to  get  to  a  vote. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator,  the  ac^ 
majority  leader,  and  the  acting  minority 
leader  for  working  out  the  agreement 
As  the  distinguished  minority  whip  said 
there  is  no  time  which  would  accommo- 
date everyone,  but  I  think  we  have  done 
the  best  we  could  under  the  circum- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ,  _.  ,j 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
glad  we  have  this  agreement  on  the  ABM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vote  I  think  that  after  that  occurs,  this 
bill  will  move  along  rapidly.  I  know  it 
should  and  that  everyone  will  cooperate 
in  trying  to  bring  about  the  consumma- 
tion of  these  decisions.  The  matter 
should  be  concluded  as  soon  as  we  can. 
and  by  all  means  action  on  this  bill 
should  be  completed  before  we  think 
about  taking  a  Labor  Day  recess. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
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flnished  business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     PERIOD     FOR     THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon 
completion  of  the  special  orders  for  the 
recogniUon  of  Senators  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

the  roll.  .,    ___ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that,  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  tomorrow,  the  un- 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  untu 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 18,  1970.  at  11  ajn. 
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OREGONIAN  SAYS  MANY  FORESTED 
AREAS  HAVE  TO  BE  LOGGED  TO 
BE SAVED 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Augxist  17, 1970 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  one  of  the 
Northwest's  distinguished  newspapers, 
recently  published  an  editorial  which 
pointed  out  that  people  who  talk  in  emo- 
tional terms  about  saving  our  forest 
frequently  overlook  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  these  forested  areas  must  be  logged 
to  be  saved. 

The  editorial  cites  the  case  of  a  1.400- 
acre  tract  of  Ponderosa  Pine  on  the 
Metolius  River  In  Oregon  which  had  been 
set  aside  as  a  natural  area  since  the 
1930's  but  which  has  deteriorated  into  a 
mess.  Large  trees  are  dying,  rust  and 
bugs  are  taking  a  heavy  toll,  and  snags 
dot  the  area. 

This  deteriorated  area  is  contrasted 
with  adjacent  managed  areas  which  have 
been  protected  against  insects  and  logged 
imder  Forest  Service  supervision. 

This  well-reasoned  editorial  is  es- 
pecially significant  to  me  because  I  have 
on  display  In  my  office  a  series  of  five 
photographs  which  graphically  tell  the 
story  of  a  managed  forest  in  the  Willow 
Creek  area  south  of  St.  Maries,  Idaho, 
in  the  St.  Jose  National  Forest. 

This  forested  area  was  logged  in  the 
1930's  about  the  time  that  the  Metolius 
River  area,  described  in  the  Oregonian, 
was  set  aside  as  a  natural  area.  When 


this  acreage  was  taken  over  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  1938,  only  a  few  native  seed- 
lings were  visible  in  the  first  photo  in  my 
series,  showing  the  logged-over  area,  a 
sight  that  many  people  object  to  if  they 
do  not  understand  the  cycle  of  a  man- 
aged forest.  In  1939  and  1942.  CCC  crews 
planted  4-year-old  trees  from  the  Forest 
Service  nursery,  filling  in  the  blank 
spaces  left  by  the  natural  seeding.  This 
new  growth  is  very  apparent  in  the  sec- 
ond photo,  taken  in  1944. 

In  the  third  photo,  taken  11  years 
later,  the  hillsides  are  manUed  with 
young  trees.  Shrubs  between  them  pro- 
vide abundant  food  for  deer  and  elk.  Be- 
cause the  earlier  forest  was  clearcut,  the 
new  one  contains  sun-loving  trees.  The 
clearcutting  also  helped  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  dwarf  misUetoe,  the  parasitic 
problem  plant  referred  to  in  the  Ore- 
gonian editorial. 

The  fourth  photo,  taken  16  years  after 
the  management  program  began,  shows 
a  vigorous  growth  of  new  trees  so  large 
and  dense  that  they  would  benefit  from 
thinning  and  weeding.  The  last  photo  to 
the  series,  taken  In  1969.  shows  a  beauti- 
ful, maturing  forest  of  the  type  that 
makes  Idaho  one  of  the  most  beautiiuuy 
forested  areas  in  the  continent. 

This  series  of  photographs  and  the 
Oregonian  editorial  both  make  a  case 
for  multiple-use  management  of  our  for- 
est resources.  This  type  of  management 
"saves"  a  valuable,  renewable  resource, 
and  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  our 
wildlife  and  to  the  economic  welfare  or 
f  man. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Oregonian  editorial  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Managed  Forests 

The  best  poeslble  management  of  national 
forests  Is  everyone's  business,  but  not  every- 
one wUl  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  get  the 
facts  straight.  Preservationist  fanatics  who 
seek  to  block  logging  In  vast  acreages  of 
federal  commercial  timber  talk  In  emotlonai 
terms,  of  "saving"  the  forests.  But  the  fact 
is,  in  many  cases  these  forested  areas  must 
be  logged  to  be  "saved." 

Before  a  Sierra  Club  critic  makes  the  ex- 
pected rejoinder,  this  Is  not  at  all  lUe  say- 
ing as  an  American  officer  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing in  Vietnam,  that  he  had  to  destroy  a 
village  to  save  It. 

Doubters  should  visit  a  1.400-acre  tract  of 
Ponderosa  ^lne  next  to  the  road  down  the 
Metolius  River  below  Camp  Sherman  which 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  "natural  area"  sln<» 
the  early  19306.  Foresters  have  guarded  It 
against  fire,  but  have  not  touched  It  In  any 
other  way.  It  looks  a  mess.  Large  trees  are 
dying.  Rust  and  bugs  are  taking  a  heavy  toll. 
Snags  dot  the  area.  It  Is  unUkely  that  the 
overstory  wlU  survive  more  than   10  years 

longer.  . 

In  adjacent  areas  the  Forest  service  has 
permitted  contract  logging  of  trees  of  de- 
clining vigor  to  control  infestation  of  the 
western  pine  beetle— up  to  5,000  board  feet 
per  acre  This  is  a  controlled  landscape  man- 
agement program,  also  evident  along  the 
Santiam  Highway.  In  which  logging  Is  done 
with  rubber-tired  vehicles  on  a  snow  cover, 
slash  is  burned,  burled  or  chipped,  and  the 
more  open,  parklike  result  is  a  scenic  stand  of 
old  growth  pine. 

In  the  same  area,  on  a  plateau  above  the 
river  another  problem  is  being  met  in  a  way 
preservationists  may  scream  about  unlese 
they  listen  to  the  reason.  The  vUlaln  there 
is  dwarf  mUtletoe,  a  parasite  which  saps  the 
life  ol  conifers.  The  seeds  of  this  deatroyer 
are  in  berry-like  fruits  which,  on  maturity. 
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"explode"  through  the  air  for  60  feet  or  more 
and  stick  to  other  trees.  Sometimes  the  mis- 
tletoe clusters  reach  great  size,  weighing 
hundreds  of  pounds.  The  growths  which  at- 
tack the  trunks  of  younger  trees  wlU  so 
weaken  them  that  they  wUl  never  reach 
maturity  but  will  faU  prey  to  Insects  and 
other  diseases. 

Clear-cutting— a  practice  not  generally 
used  in  the  "yellow-belly"  pine  country  of 
Central  Oregon— is  the  only  sure,  known 
method  of  getting  rid  of  an  mfestation  of 
dwarf  mistletoe.  Replanting  with  healthy 
stock  is,  of  course,  the  necessary  next  step. 
But  in  the  toterlm,  complaints  are  expected 
about  "desecration"  of  scenic  forests.  And 
there  are  110,000  acres  of  ponderosa  pine  and 
100  000  acres  of  other  species  among  the 
1 587.692  acres  of  the  Deechutes  National 
Forest,  alone,  seriously  Infected  with  mistle- 
toe Because  of  shortage  of  funds,  it  would 
take  10  years  to  clear  and  replant  lees  than 
20  000  acres  of  the  infected,  doomed  mistle- 
toe forest  at  the  present  rate  of  treatment. 
This  inability  because  of  financing  or  other 
reasons  to  keep  up  with  forest  decay  Is  the 
real  problem  of  forest  management,  and  It 
Is  not  improved  by  the  complaints  from 
zealots  who  raise  political  storms  about 
every  clear-cut  in  the  forest. 

In  a  related  situation,  the  Sierra  Club 
has  protested  the  Lucky  timber  sale  on 
13  000  acres  of  pine  between  the  Cascades 
Lakes  Highway  and  the  Three  Sisters  Wilder- 
ness area.  This  is  a  regular  commercial  sale, 
but  because  it  leads  Into  the  wilderness  the 
Forest  Service  has  laid  down  conditions  for 
shelterwood  and  limited  clear-cut  logging 
which  will  preserve  the  timbered  vlsU  and 
provide  for  Intensive  slash  clean-up. 

The  protest  here  is  similar  to  that  lodged 
against  timber  sales  on  the  Western  Cascades^ 
The  Sierra  Club  and  aome  others  demand 
"buffer  strips"  outside  wUderness  areas— In 
other  words,  an  expansion  of  the  wUderness 
area  without  benefit  of  congressional  sanc- 
tion. , 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  Forest  Service 
Itsrtf  provides  a  buffer  strip  by  careful  log- 
ging to  preserve  the  scenic  values.  But  it 
does  not,  and  should  not,  permit  the  preser- 
vationists to  commandeer  the  commercial 
forest  outside  wilderness  boundaries.  The 
sorry  degeneration  of  the  Metolius  Natural 
Area  shows  why  this  should  not  be  done.  And 
Oregon's  forest-based  economy  provides  an- 
other sound  reason  for  a  managed,  multiple- 
use  forest. 


MALE  POVERTY  SLOWLY  FADING 
BUT  WOMEN  ARE  TRAPPED 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
this  House  passed  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  As  I  listened  to  and  partici- 
pated to  that  debate  I  became  even  a 
stronger  advocate  of  the  need  for  action. 
After  the  d*ate.  a  Washington  Post 
column  by  Richard  Harwood  which  «)- 
peared  July  22,  1970.  was  called  to  my 
attention.  I  think  Mr.  Harwood's  article 
todicates  one  result  of  our  failure  to  give 
all  women  equal  pay  for  equivalent  work. 
The  article  follows: 


Mai*  Povertt  Slowly  Fading  btjt  Womin 

Are  Trapped 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

The  Census  Bureau  last  week  published 

a  fresh  communique  on  poverty  In  the  United 
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States.  The  gist  of  It  was  that  the  problem  is 
slowly  going  away,  at  least  as  a  statistical 
concept.  .  .. 

There  were  roughly  40  mUUon  poor  at  the 
start  of  the  19608.  about  22  per  cent  of  the 
American  people.  At  the  end  of  the  decade 
there  were  about  24  nUUlon,  12  per  cent  of 
our  people. 

For  those  who  like  to  take  a  happy  view 
of  these  things,  the  numbers  seem  Impressive. 
Whites  and  blacks,  old  and  young  have  been 
getting  out  of  the  poverty  classification  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  2  million  a  year.  As  a  result, 
the  "total  elimination  of  poverty"  has  be- 
come somethmg  the  nation  can  easily  afford. 
It  would  have  taken  only  $10  blUlon  last 
year  the  Census  Bureau  calculates,  to  raise 
the  income  of  all  poor  people  above  the  pov- 
erty line — $7  billion  for  the  poor  whites.  93 
billion  for  the  poor  blacks. 

That  kind  of  money  Is  peanuts  In  an 
economy  generating  more  than  $900  blUion 
a  year.  But  still  Congress  hesitates  and  the 
modest  FamUy  Assistance  Plan  proposed  by 
the  administration  U  stalled  in  a  Senate 
committee  room  by  well-fed  men  playing 
Hamlet. 

Some  of  them  no  doubt  believe  that  If  you 
wait  another  10  years  or  so  the  problem  wiU 
solve  Itself,  that  it  U  a  self-Uquldatlng 
affliction. 

That  notion  Is  a  half-truth  at  best  be- 
cause people  who  are  poor  have  unequal  ca- 
pacities for  self-help.  The  record  of  the 
1960s  proves  that  point. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  there  were 
nearly  5  million  poor  famlUes  in  this  coun- 
try headed  by  a  man  under  65  years  of  age. 
By  the  end  of  the  decade  there  were  fewer 
than  2.5  million  such  families.  This  means 
that  if  you  were  a  poor  kid — either  black 
or  white— in  1960  and  Uved  with  your  father, 
you  had  a  50-50  chance  of  getting  out  of 
poverty  by  1970. 

If  your  father  was  gone,  however,  and  you 
Uved  with  yo\u-  mother  your  chances  of  get- 
ting out  of  poverty  in  that  decade  were  zero. 
There  were  as  many  poor  families  headed  by 
women  In  1970  as  In  1960.  Among  blacks,  the 
situation  was  even  worse. 

The  number  of  poverty-stricken  Negro 
families  headed  by  women  has  Increased  by 
more  than  a  third  over  the  past  10  years. 
There  were  483.000  such  famlUes  In  1959  and 
today  there  are  nearly  700.000  containing 
3  8  million  people.  They  represent  more  than 
half  of  the  poor  blacks  In  America.  FamlUes 
headed  by  white  women  contam  another  3.8 
mUUon  of  the  poor. 

For  these  famlUes,  any  escape  from  pov- 
erty through  the  workings  of  the  private 
econMny— slices  of  a  bigger  pie— U  Uttle 
more  than  a  pipe  dream.  They  are  locked 
m  and  they  will  remain  locked  in  until  their 
chUdren  get  old  enough  to  work  or  until 
an  able-bodied  male  Joins  the  household. 

The  reason  is  that  the  private  economy 
is  not  generous  to  women  in  America,  and  It 
is  most  especUUy  not  generous  to  the 
poorly-educated  "welfare  mother." 

If  these  women  had  left  their  homes  and 
their  chUdren  to  enter  the  labor  market  in 
1968,  if  they  had  had  the  same  education 
and  training  as  the  "average"  woman  in  the 
labor  market.  If  they  had  held  an  "average" 
fuU  time  job  and  worked  an  "average"  num- 
ber of  weeks  they  would  have  enjoyed  an 
"average"  income  of  $3,621.  That  doesnt 
quite  get  a  family  of  four  out  of  "poverty," 
which  Is  currently  defined  as  an  Income  of 
about  $3,800  a  year. 

This  problem  transcends  the  problem  of 
racial  discrimination.  The  median  money 
earnings  of  white  women  who  worked  fuU 
time  in  1968  was  $3,731;  for  Negro  women 
the  figure  was  $2,766. 

For  men  of  both  races,  the  rewards  of  work 
were  far  greater.  White  men  had  median  full 
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time  earnings  of  $7,447;  the  Negro  median 
was  $4,761. 

What  this  means  is  that  poor  men  in 
America  have  some  hope  of  getting  them- 
selves  and  their  children  out  of  poverty  If 
they  stick  to  it  long  enough  for  the  private 
economy  to  slowly  draw  them  in. 

But  the  poor  woman  trying  to  raise  a 
family  alone  Is  hopelessly  trapped.  The  pri- 
vate economy  simply  wiU  not  take  her  out 
of  poverty. 

That  Is  why  the  administration's  Family 
Assistance  Plan — or  some  version  of  it — la 
the  only  solution  to  her  problems.  The  fact 
that  the  1960s  made  no  dent  whatever  in 
the  problems  of  the  poor  women  to  this 
country  is  a  national  disgrace  and  it  la 
time  that  the  Senate  faced  up  to  It. 


SOME  SPRIGS  OP  GOOD  NEWS 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  17, 1970 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  to  these 
times,  when  we  are  beset  with  so  many 
problems,  perhaps  we  forget  that  some 
encouraging  things  are  happening,  too. 
We  are  grateful  to  Bill  Monroe  of  "NBC 
News"  for  calling  attention  to  them  re- 
cently to  a  "Byltoe  Report"  on  the 
"Today"  show. 

For  many  listeners,  Mr.  Monroe's 
words  proved  to  be  a  tonic.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  broad- 
cast, "Some  Sprigs  of  Good  News,"  be 
prtoted  to  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  prtoted 
to  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Some  Spbigs  or  Oood  Nkws 

(By  Bill  Monroe) 

In  this  summer  of  1970.  Just  as  Americans 

had  almost  accepted  the  dismal  Idea  that 

the  news  had  turned  permanently  bad,  a  few 

sprigs  of  good  news  have  appeared. 

Because  of  an  American  peace  Initiative, 
which  seems  to  have  gotten  some  backing 
from  the  Russians,  those  bitter  enemies,  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  have  said,  aU  right, 
we'U  try  to  talk  it  out.  They  may  not  suc- 
ceed. But  at  least  they're  serious  enough 
about  it  so  that,  on  both  sides,  they're  stand- 
ing firm  against  their  own  extremists  who 
dont  want  any  attempt  at  peace. 

In  Vienna.  Americans  and  Russians  have 
been  talking  for  almost  four  months  about 
UT""ing  the  ominous  escalation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Reportedly  they're  making  pro- 
gress. 

In  this  country,  there  are  signs  of  a  more 
rational  approach  to  our  own  deep  Internal 
divisions.  ^^ 

The  government  may  not  have  changed 
Its  mind  about  some  of  its  mlUtant  young 
critics  but  it  seems  to  have  eased  its  language 
of  condemnation.  It  Is  seeking  better  con- 
tacts with  students,  with  educators  and  with 
blacks. 

There  are  reports  from  campuses,  there 
are  reports  from  black  ghettoes.  of  more 
emphasis  on  change  through  poUtlcs,  leas 
emphasis  on  confrontation  by  seizure,  by 
brl(*bat  and  by  rabid  rhetoric.  The  anger  U 
stiU  there  but  the  moderates  are  insisting 
on  a  say  In  how  It's  expressed. 

In  magazine  articles,  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Vietnam  war  movement  write  of  their  dis- 
covery that.  whUe  moet  Americans  may  not 
Uke  war.  they  like  fiag  burning  even  less.  Jja 
Chicago,   a   group   of   black   men   contends 
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openly  with  a  powerful  young  street  gang 
over  who's  going  to  speak  for  their  com- 
munity. . 

These  are  some  of  the  signs,  at  home  ana 
abroad,  that  there  Is  less  talk  this  summer 
of  tearing  down  the  house  and  more  talk 
of  fixing  the  roof.  The  roof,  of  course,  may 
take  plenty  of  fixing. 

But  there  It  Is.  nevertheless,  more  hopeful 
newB.  springing  up  Uke  green  shoote  to 
bumed-ovwr  land.  And  U  youTe  one  of  those 
human  persons  who  tends  to  blame  tele- 
vision for  brtogtog  too  much  bad  news,  well 
be  happy  to  accept  your  congratulations  lor 
our  recenUy  Improved   performance. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

HON.  WM.  JENnInGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOTTTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

FHday,  August  14. 1970 


Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  21 
wlU  mark  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet-led  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia. 
This  outrageous  violation  of  human 
rights  and  intemrtional  law  by  the 
Sonet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  satel- 
Utes  abrupUy  halted  the  slow  steps  being 
made  in  Czechoslovakia  to  develop  a 
certain  measure  of  poUtical  Uberty.  At 
the  time  of  this  invasion  the  basic  demo- 
cratic and  freedom-loving  nature  of  the 
Czech  people  was  graduaUy  winning  over 
the  repressive  and  totaUtarian  aspects 
of  Russian-style  communism  that  had 
been  Imposed  on  that  small  nation.  The 
courageous  Czechoslovaks  were  discover- 
ing a  new  sense  of  personal  freedom, 
freedom  of  political  expression  that  we 
Americans  take  xor  granted.  Such  basic 
rights  as  the  right  freely  to  travel— also 
taken  for  granted  under  our  Constitu- 
tion—were to  the  Czechs  a  source  of  new 
found  Joy.  Even  the  professional  Com- 
munist leadership  was  slowly  moving  to- 
ward a  form  of  two-party  state. 

All  of  this  encouraging  movement  to- 
ward freedom  .yas  of  course  too  much  for 
the  Soviet  imperialists  to  swallow.  For 
the  Soviets,  apUy  called  the  "new  czars" 
by  their  former  Red  Chinese  allies,  can- 
not tolerate  the  slightest  manifestation 
of  poUUcal  freedom  within  their  satellite 
empire. 

The  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
together  with  the  many  captive  nation- 
ality groups  that  make  up  the  modem- 
day  Soviet  Union,  comprise  an  empire 
held  together  by  force,  fear,  and  Isolation. 
The  Communist-inllitarists  now  In  con- 
trol in  Moscow  fear  that  a  taste  for  free- 
dom among  their  c««>tive  nations  might 
well  spread  Into  the  Soviet  Union  itself: 
they  fear  that  once  their  young  people 
tasted  the  freedoms  of  expression  and 
movement  that  there  would  be  no  turn- 
ing back  to  the  modified  Stalinism  of  the 
current  regime. 

So  It  was,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  So- 
viet Imperialists  and  their  satellite  lack- 
eys struck  out  In  fear  to  nm  roughshod 
over  Czechoslovakia.  The  recent  period  of 
slow  but  sure  Stalinizatlon  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia has  by  now  led  to  the  total  expul- 
sion from  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
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leaders  of  the  "Prague  spring"  and  has 
led  to  the  reimposition  of  hardline  Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ruthless  and  illegal 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Imperialists  on  Au- 
gust 21,  1968,  when  considered  together 
with  Soviet  imperialism  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Southeast  Asia,  holds  an  ob- 
vious lesson  for  the  free  world.  That  is 
that  the  Soviets  have  combined  the  ex- 
pansionism so  much  a  part  of  Communist 
Ideology  with  the  worst  aspects  of  19th- 
century  imperialism.  The  product  of  this 
combination  Is  an  aggressive  and  power- 
ful nation-state  intent  on  territorial, 
economic,  and  political  expansion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  currently  engaged 
In  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  of  the 
most  serious  nature,  as  are  our  West 
German  allies.  Perhaps  some  good  can 
come  from  these  negotiations.  But  the 
lesson  of  August  21,  1968,  is  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  imperialists  we  must 
always  be  wary,  and  always  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strategic  strength. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT 
FOXnTOATION.    INC. 


HON.  HUGH  scon 

or   PSNNBTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  17. 1970 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
inform  Senators  of  the  National  En- 
vironment Foundation,  Inc..  a  charitable, 
scientific,  and  educational  institution 
which  was  created  tr  act  as  a  catalyst 
and  prime  authority  in  the  problems  of 
the  environment  which  face  the  Nation 
and  its  people,  and  which  may  make  a 
lasting  contribution  in  this  field. 

This  foundation  wsus  formed  to  as- 
semble and  collate,  and  to  place  into  a 
private  data  bank  system  for  the  first 
time,  all  Information  and  on-going  re- 
search from  Government,  Industry,  uni- 
versities, and  the  private  sector  concern- 
ing the  environment  and  matters  eco- 
logical. 

As  Senators  know,  recent  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  recommend- 
ed in  substance  that  a  central  data  bank 
on  the  environment  within  the  Federal 
Government  be  delayed  indefinitely.  I 
am.  therefore,  most  happy  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  the  National  Environment 
Foundation  is  commencing  activity  along 
these  lines,  the  comprehensive  informa- 
tion from  which  wl'l  be  made  available 
to  all  interested  parties. 

When  the  accumulated  data  reaches 
such  form,  a  fount'ation  board  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  with  impeccable 
credentials  In  the  particular  fields  will 
render  findings  and  recommendations, 
both  as  to  the  acute  and  the  long-range 

Finally,  the  foundation  will  then  wide- 
ly disseminate  this  information  and  find- 
ings throughout  school  systems,  the 
private  sector.  Government  at  all  levels, 
diversities,  and  other  research  areas. 


The  foundation  thus  becomes  a  prime 
source  and  authority  in  the  environmen- 
tal field,  and  occupies  an  unbiased  pos- 
ture somewhere  between  government  and 
industry. 

A  basic  belief  of  the  foundation,  as  de- 
scribed to  me,  is  that  betterment  of  our 
environment  will  not  come  about  by  gov- 
ernment and  more  government,  nor 
through  industry  alone,  but  through  a 
matter  of  national  will,  which  in  essence 
must  be  based  upon  the  widespread  dis- 
semination of  proper  and  correct  educa- 
tional information,  particularly  to  the 
youth  of  America  into  whose  hands  the 
stewardship  of  the  environment  must 
pass. 

To  these  ends  the  National  Environ- 
ment Foimdatlon  is  committed. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  Senate 
bill  3388  which  would  establish  an  En- 
vironmental Quality  Administration  to 
consolidate  the  more  Important  agencies 
and  authorities  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  coordinate  our  basic 
Federal  environmental  quality  efforts. 
Since  President  Nixon's  proposed  En- 
vironmental Protective  Agency  wiU  es- 
tablish these  same  ends,  it  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  me,  therefore,  that  sincere 
and  dedicated  distinguished  Americans 
under  the  capable  leadership  and  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Walker  P.  Buel,  president, 
are  uniting  to  engage  in  important  en- 
vironmental work  through  private  en- 
deavor which  will  parallel  and  benefit  the 
efforts  of  Government  in  the  critical 
areas  of  the  environment. 

As  one  of  its  major  projects,  the  foun- 
dation Is  sponsoring  Dimension  U.SA. 
Commitment:  Environment,  a  major  20- 
city  exposition  tour  beginning  in  mid- 
1971  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
birthplace  of  other  important  happen- 
ings in  the  history  of  this  great  Nation. 
This  will  be  the  first  of  three  such 
tours.  The  second  is  now  scheduled  into 
the  bicentennial  in  1976,  also  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  nature  of  a  progress  report 
on  the  environment  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  final  exposition  in  1980  as 
a  review  of  the  progress  made  by  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  and  private  re- 
search in  this  decade  of  the  environment. 
The  exposition  will  illustrate  the  con- 
cern and  activities  of  Government  and 
industry,  have  a  central  theme,  exhibit 
specific  techniques  and  processes  now  ex- 
tant, and  include  what  is  presently  In  the 
research  stage  and  what  Is  planned  for 
the  future. 

Impact  of  the  show  will  also  illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  Individual  citizen's 
role  In  bettering  his  environment  as  an 
Integral  part  of  It. 

Reasons  for  this  exposition  are  two- 
fold: First,  the  exposition  furthers  the 
educational  aspect  of  the  National  En- 
vironment Foundation,  and  second,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  three  times 
has  been  rebuffed  by  industry  for  some 
type  of  illustrative  trade  fair  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  Secretary  Hlckel  has  re- 
cently canceled  a  similar  show  here  in 
Washington  which  was  well  underway. 

As  an  unbiased,  nonpolitlcal  catalyst, 
the  Foundation  is  In  the  unique  posture 
of  being  able  to  bring  industry  and  Gov- 


emment  together  in  an  exposition  of  this 
kind. 

In  summation,  these  exhibits  will  be 
available  to  millions  of  people  who  are 
now  somewhat  confused  and  uninformed 
about  what  the  responsible  segments  of 
Government  and  the  Nation  are  doing 
about  the  problems  or,  in  fact,  that  they 
even  care  about  them. 

Pinal  repository  of  the  exposition  ex- 
hibits themselves,  which  will  be  kept  up- 
graded by  the  appropriate  industry  trade 
associations  and  governmental  depart- 
ments and  overseen  by  the  Foundation, 
will  be  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  Is  Indeed  my  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
bring  to  the  Senate  this  brief  notifica- 
tion of  the  National  Environment  Foun- 
dation and  its  major  aims,  aspirations, 
and  activities. 


WE  MUST  PRESERVE  OUR  OCEAN 
RESOURCES 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  ac- 
tivities regarding  the  disposal  of  lethal 
nerve  gas  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  have  fo- 
cused the  attention  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world  on  a  major  problem— the  preserva- 
tion of  our  ocean  resources.  As  I  stated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  earlier 
this  week,  we  must  take  positive  action 
now  if  we  are  to  prevent  our  waters  from 
becoming  the  garbage  dump  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  idle  philosophy  to  observe  that 
although  we  tend  to  ignore  or  misuse  the 
sea  resources — as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people— we  will  eventually  live  or  die  by 
the  sea.  Such  a  postulate  takes  into  con- 
sideration our  future  utilization  of  the 
sea  as  a  source  of  food,  minerals,  fresh 
water — via  desalination — as  well  as  its 
use  as  a  storage  facility. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  such  potentials,  very 
little  moneys  are  being  spent  on  useful, 
relevant  projects  to  enhance  our  imder- 
standing  of  this  Invaluable  resource.  For 
example,  we  know  very  little  about  the 
coral  reefs  portions  of  the  sea — a  vitally 
Important  ecological  area. 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  this  knowledge, 
we  are  engaged  In  an  ironic  and  sense- 
less sort  of  war  today— man  against  his 
environment.  Unfortimately,  man  seems 
to  be  winning  and  the  eventual  outcome 
could  mean  his  destruction.  Obviously 
something  must  be  done — and  soon — to 
make  compatible  partners  of  the  current 
combatants. 

The  University  of  Miami's  Reld  Sta- 
tion at  Pigeon  Key  in  the  sun-splashed 
Florida  Keys  represents  one  of  the  most 
tangible  steps  taken  to  evolve  such  a 
treaty.  Don  Groves,  In  his  August  1970 
Underseas  Technology  magazine  article, 
has  excellently  summarized  the  work  of 
this  vitally  important  university  activity. 
I  call  this  important  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 
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PicBON  Key — Univebsitt  or  Miami's  Puld 
Labosatort 
(By  Don  Orovee) 
Ecology,  now  beginning  to  receive  consid- 
erable naUonal  attention.  Is  emerging  as  a 
major  field  of  emphasis  In  university  biology 
and  urban  programs.  Ecology,  of  course,  In- 
volves Intensive  study  of  all  aspects  of  the 
environment.  Including  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical marine  areas.  In  these  mangrove  and 
coral  reef  portions  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment varioiis  principles  and  processes  having 
broad  appUcatlon  to  all  living  things  can  be 
InvesUgated  In  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  an 
understanding  of  the  present,  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  past  and  a  prediction  of  the 
future. 

UnfortTinately,  such  essential  studies  of 
marine  phenomena  often  Involve  long  and 
costly  voyages.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  S.  R.  Galler. 
assistant  secretary  for  science  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  has  said:  "...  TTie  lack 
of  adequate  field  facilities  for  observing  Uvlng 
organisms  In  their  normal  habitats  over  long 
periods  of  time  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
handicaps  In  establishing  the  validity  of 
working  hypotheses  which  describe  the  me- 
diums of  primary  productivity,  biological 
cycles,  and  other  fundamentally  Important 
biological  phenomena.  Usually,  these  hy- 
potheses are  constructed  from  three  kinds  of 
data — laboratory  data  (which  Is  now  rela- 
tively reliable) .  coUecUons  of  preserved  spec- 
imens (which  at  present  are  inadequate) 
and  field  measurements  (few  of  which  have 
been  made)   .  .  ." 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  University  of 
Miami  recently  obtained  a  20-year  lease  for 
a  field  station  on  Pigeon  Key,  Pla.,  to  con- 
duct tropical  marine  studies. 

Named  for  the  white-crowned  wild  pigeon. 
Pigeon  Key  Is  a  small.  Isolated — but  accessi- 
ble— 3.5-acre  Island  In  the  line  of  the  Plorida 
Keys,  lying  midway  between  the  Straits  of 
Plorida  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  area  is 
one  of  the  richest  In  coral  growths  and  ocean 
fauna  In  the  continental  United  States.  The 
island  la  crossed  by  a  seven-mile  bridge 
which  runs  northeast  to  southwest  between 
the  town  of  Marathon  on  Key  Vaca  and 
Bahla  Honda  Keys. 

The  University  of  Miami's  Rosentlel  School 
of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Sciences  op- 
erated the  facility  for  three  years,  begin- 
ning In  1965.  as  a  biological  research  station 
until  ftmdlng  shortages  curtailed  operations. 
In  1968.  the  present  20-year  lease  was  Issued 
by  Monroe  County  to  the  University  of 
Miami.  A  committee  representing  the  Rosen- 
stlel  School,  the  medical  school  and  the  main 
campus,  the  Monroe  Ctounty  Commission,  the 
Marathon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Plorida  Keys  Recreation  and  Conservation 
Society  administers  the  operation  of  Pigeon 
Key. 

The  facilities  on  the  island  are  available 
primarily  to  student  investigators  and  qual- 
ified groups.  Saint  Olaf.  Harvard.  Louisiana 
State.  Tulane.  Wooster.  North  Carolina  and 
Princeton  are  but  a  few  of  the  schools  that 
have  conducted  studies  at  Pigeon  Key.  The 
facilities  are  made  available  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  to  both  male  and  female 
Tindergraduates.  Independent  researchers 
and  graduate  students.  (Interested  persons 
should  first  contact  Dr.  E.  H.  Man.  Dean. 
Research  Coordination.  P.O.  Box  8293,  Uni- 
versity of  Miami.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.  33124.) 

The  Pigeon  Key  facilities,  which  are  cur- 
rently being  refurbished.  Include  a  general 
classroom  and  laboratories  with  several  sea 
water  holding  tanks  for  both  small  and  large 
specimens,  a  dark  room  and  a  cold  room. 
Instruction  in  both  scuba  and  skin  diving 
are  offered.  Living  quarters  for  more  than  50 
scientists  are  available. 

The  sea  around  Pigeon  Key   provides  a 
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magnificent  laboratory.  Here,  for  example, 
the  properties  of  the  water  mass  are  some- 
times oceanic  and  sometimes  those  of  Flor- 
ida Bay. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  bay  and 
associated  fiau  Is  the  high  salinity  and  tem- 
perature of  the  water  during  the  summer 
months,  and  an  associated  high  rate  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  deposition.  The  entire  area 
has  a  base  of  Key  Largo  limestone.  Pigeon 
Key,  like  many  of  the  other  keys,  is  a  prom- 
ontory of  this  material  with  eroded  rock 
shores  and  a  covering  of  shallow  organic 
duff. 

The  waters  arotind  Pigeon  Key  abound  in 
coral  growth.  The  cement  pilings  of  the  over- 
seas highway  are  covered  with  growth  of 
stony  corals,  alcynarians  and  sponges.  At 
the  bases  of  rocks  below  the  low  tide  zone 
are  smaU  clustMV  of  the  coral  Porltes,  several 
genera  of  corallne  algae  such  aa  AmjihiToa, 
Jania  and  Goniolithon,  and  other  calcareous 
forms  such  as  Penicilua  and  Halimeda. 

Beyond  Hawk  Channel,  about  five  miles 
from  Pigeon  Key.  the  Florida  Barrier  Beef 
lies  parallel  to  the  Oulf  Stream.  The  reefs 
are  extensive  outcropplngs  of  Uve  corals  such 
as  Acropora  and  Pontes,  which  lie  Inches 
below  the  surface  at  low  tide  and  whose  dead 
patches  protrude  above.  Studies  of  the  ecol- 
ogy of  associated  fauna  such  as  reef  fishes 
have  been  carried  out  In  this  vicinity  by  the 
staff  of  the  Rosenstlel  School,  and  the  reefs 
afford  valuable  areas  for  many  future  studies. 

Besides  the  extensive  calcareous  deposits 
and  growth,  the  eroded  rock  along  the  shore 
affords  refuge  to  most  of  the  typical  Inter- 
tidal  rock-dwelUng  Invertebrates  of  the  West 
Indian  region.  There  are  also  extensive  banks 
of  the  turtle  grass  Thalassia  lining  channels 
and  rock  outcropplngs,  where  fauna  Is  rich 
and  varied  In  tropical  Invertebrates  and 
fishes.  These  shallows  are  so  shoal  that  at 
low  tide,  they  are  only  two  or  three  feet 
below  the  surface  and  often  completely  bare. 

Because  of  the  extensive  movement  of 
water  during  the  tidal  cycle.  Pigeon  Key 
does  not  appear  to  be  endangered  by  pol- 
luted waters,  even  under  extremes  of  settie- 
ment  In  nearby  keys.  The  larger  keys  In  the 
vicinity  have  growths  of  tropical  plants  and 
halophytlc  forms  that  are  protected  by  con- 
servation regulations  and  may  be  \ised  for 
study. 


PRAISES  CENTRE 
COUNTY  LAY  CHAPLAIN 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

0»  PEKNSTI.VAKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATSS 

Monday,  August  17. 1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Congress  to  an  ex- 
sonple  of  volimtary  action  and  involve- 
ment by  a  Centre  County,  Pa.,  resident. 

Charles  Schlow,  of  State  College,  has 
been  a  lay  chaplain  to  the  Inmates  of  the 
State  Correctional  Institute  at  Rockview. 
Pa.,  for  over  50  years.  He  has  not  only 
conducted  religious  services  for  Inmates, 
but  has  arranged  for  f amUy  visits,  helped 
inmates  to  secure  Jobs  upon  their  release 
from  prison,  and  done  many  other  acts 
of  kindness  for  the  Inmates. 

At  a  time  when  much  criticism  is  being 
made  about  our  penal  system,  and  about 
the  lack  of  rehabilitation  being  done  In 
our  prisons,  this  example  of  50  years  of 
unselfish  service  by  Charles  Schlow  helps 
us  to  keep  in  proper  focus  Just  what  our 
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prisons  should  be  doing.  I  think  the  most 
Important  thing  he  has  done  during 
these  50  years  has  been  to  let  the  Inmates 
know  that  they  are  not  forgotten,  that 
someone  cares,  and  thus  to  serve  as  an 
inspiration  for  the  irunates  to  better 
themselves  when  they  leave  prison. 

The  Centre  Dally  Times  published  an 
article  about  Charles  Schlow  on  July  9. 
1970. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Cbarlks  Schlow  thi  Unofficial  Birr  Or- 
nciAL  RocKvirw  Chaplaiw 
(By  Nadlne  Kofman) 
Last  moDtb.  Charles  Schlow  of  Stot«  CX)1- 
lege  received  a  membership  card  from  the 
American    Correctional    Chaplains    Associa- 
tion   In    Washington — made    out    to    Rabbi 
Charles  Schlow. 

He  Is  the  only  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion who  Is  not  a  rabbl,  but  the  confusion 
Is  understandable  since  f<x  the  past  50  years 
he  has  been  a  chaplain  to  the  Jewish  In- 
mates at  the  State  Correctional  Institute  at 
Rockvlew. 

In  1920  he  was  asked  by  the  former  chap- 
plain  to  assume  the  duties,  and  since  that 
time,  he  has.  on  his  own,  met  on  Sunday 
mornings  with  a  group  of  Inmates,  composed 
largely  of  Jewish  prisoners,  but  usually  with 
a  few  Protestant  and  Catholic  men  as  well. 
The  group  has  numbered  from  as  few  as  one 
to  as  many  as  14  at  one  time. 

The  Sunday  services  may  Include  a  prayer 
or  a  chapter  reading  from  the  Bible,  but 
ther«  is  always  a  discussion  around  a  spe- 
cific theme,  which  may  be  a  current  events 
ISMue,  a  basic  humamstlc  or  religious  idea 
or  a  book.  He  does  not  preach  to  the  men. 

"Religion  Is  how  you  live,"  he  says.  "Tou 
don't  preach  to  grown-up  men,  you've  got 
to  get  them  to  think  a  little." 

For  one  service,  Mr.  Schlow  brought  up 
the  topic  of  pollution,  and  discussed  It  In 
terms  of  mind  pollution. 

One  topic  they  do  not  discuss  Is  their 
crimes. 

"I  never  ask  a  man  what  he's  done.  What 
he  did  Is  water  under  the  bridge."  he  says. 
The  important  thing  now.  he  feels.  Is  to 
get  the  men  to  think — to  get  a  discussion 
going,  even  to  the  point  of  argtiment.  "To 
make'  them  live  outside  for  a  minute."  he 
says.  Sometimes  a  guard  comes  in  to  listen. 
On  their  own,  the  men  read  newspapers 
and  books,  which  are  available  to  them 
through  the  prison,  and  Mr.  Schlow  often 
lends  books  from  his  own  extensive  library. 
Recently,  he  supplied  one  man  with  a  book 
on  psychology. 

He  also  sets  aside  time  to  listen  to  prob- 
lems. Tuesdays  or  Wednesdays  he  makes 
individual  appointments,  "because  a  man 
may  have  something  to  talk  about,"  he  says. 
They  meet  Informtily  in  his  office  at  the 
penitentiary,  where  the  Sunday  services  are 
usually  held. 

Iifr.  Schlow  has  several  files  full  of  letters 
from  men  In  the  prison  and  men  who  have 
been  released,  thanking  him  for  his  help 
and  letting  him  know  how  they  are  getting 
along. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  arranged  for  family 
visits  and  acted  as  liaison  between  the  fam- 
Uy.  the  prisoner  and  the  prison.  He  has 
contacted  businessmen  to  arrange  for  Jobs 
for  men  so  that  they  can  be  released,  and 
agencies  to  help  Individuals  after  their  re- 
lease, and  he  has  filled  numerous  special 
requests  from  men  In  the  prison.  On  re- 
ligious holidays  he  takes  the  men  holldiy 
food,  which  they  cannot  get  at  the  institu- 
tion. 
He  receives  weekly  letters  from  men  at  the 
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penitentiary,    usually    with    the    heading— 
"frlend-advlsor." 

He  corresponds  not  only  with  the  men, 
but  also  with  their  families,  who  often  write 
for  help  and  information. 

Due  to  his  closeness  with  the  men.  he  has 
been  asked  by  inmates  on  numerous  occa- 
sions "to  take  them  out"— which  means  to 
meet  a  man  at  the  gate  when  he  is  released, 
rather  than  have  the  penltenUary  arrange  lor 
transportation  to  his  bus  or  train  for  the 
trip  home. 

Until  about  five  years  ago,  the  system  was 
to  release  a  man  at  midnight,  and  Mr.  Schlow 
would  take  him  to  his  home  for  a  meal  be- 
fore driving  him  to  the  station.  Now  that 
prisoners  are  released  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Schlow  usually  takes  them  to  a  restaurant 
for  breakfast  before  the  trip. 

When  silver  dollars  were  plentUul,  he  gave 
one  to  each  man  to  save  for  a  telephone 
call  to  him  If  the  need  should  arise.  Now, 
he  gives  the  man  a  half-dollar. 

After  50  years  as  a  lay  chaplain,  Mr.  Schlow 
has  arrived  at  several  conclusions  on  crime 
and  penitentiaries. 

He  feels  that  one  climate  which  can  give 
rise  to  crime  among  the  young  Is  lack  of 
rapport  between  a  child  and  his  parents — 
what  he  calls  "dropouts  from  families"  caused 
by  lack  of  family  cohesion.  This,  he  believes, 
and  mail's  "acquisiUve '  nature  are  some  of 
the  major  causes  of  crime. 

Men  who  have  committed  a  crime  and  have 
served  sentences  for  it,  he  says,  have  a  dif- 
ficult time,  because  their  families  are 
ashamed  and  their  employers  are  afraid  of 
what  might  happen. 

"Mankind  U  the  worst  group  to  his  fellow 
man;  they  don't  forgive,"  he  says. 

As  to  penitentiaries  as  a  method  of  re- 
habilitation, he  says,  "penitentiaries  are  not 
a  cure — jails  are  not  for  human  beings. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  rehabilitation.  You 
can't  rehabilitate  a  man;  he  rehabilitates 
himself.  Punishment  has  never  erased  the 
will"  to  commit  a  crime. 

Of  his  work  at  Rockvlew.  he  says  that  he 
goes  to  let  the  men  know  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  by  their  religious  community.  "You 
can't  do  much,"  he  says  of  his  efforts,  "but 
be  there  and  show  you're  interested." 

His  role  at  the  penitentiary  Is  largely  that 
of  a  teacher — his  first  profession. 

Bom  in  Russia  in  1886,  he  attended  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  Philadelphia,  the  only 
secondary  school  in  the  country  which  awards 
a  bachelor's  degree  at  graduaUon.  He  at- 
tended his  high  school's  128th  reunion— they 
have  a  two  year— in  May,  After  earning  a  BA 
at  Central,  he  attended  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy in  Philadelphia  and  received  his  teach- 
ing certificate.  He  then  earned  a  BS  degree 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  taught  for  five  years  In  the  public  school 
system  and  seven  years  at  the  vocational 
technical  school,  both  In  Philadelphia,  teach- 
ing courses  in  English,  history,  chemistry 
and  math.  For  two  semesters,  he  taught  voca- 
tional education  courses  to  teachers  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  1919  he  came  to  Bellefonte  and  opened 
a  store.  He  branched  out  with  a  store  in 
State  College  in  1925.  sold  the  Bellefonte 
store  and  maintained  the  one  In  State  Col- 
lege for  40  years. 

EKiring  World  War  11.  he  and  his  wlie. 
Bella  S.  Schlow,  who  died  in  1957,  held  par- 
ties on  the  lawn  of  their  home  every  Sunday, 
for  100  Army  Air  Corps  Cadets  who  were  in 
training  at  the  University.  In  1954  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schlow  were  given  a  citation  for  their 
efforts  by  the  Nlttany  Squadron  Air  Force 
Association. 

In  1964  Mr.  Schlow  was  presented  a  plaque 
by  the  State  Correctional  Institution  at  Rock- 
view  for  his  years  of  service  to  the  institution. 
The  Pennsylvania  Municipal  Authority  As- 
sociation presented  him  with  a  plaque  for 
20  years  of  service  to  the  Borough  of  State 
College  Authority  in  1966.  He  is  a  member 
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and  has  l)een  since  Its  founding,  of  the 
Borough  Water  Authority,  from  which  he 
stepped  down  as  head  two  years  ago.  He  was 
a  councilman  and  served  as  president  of 
Borough  Council  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1958  he  donated  a  building  on  W.  Col- 
lege Ave.  for  the  founding  of  Community 
library,  the  Bella  S.  Schlow  Memorial  Ubrary. 
which  has  since  moved  to  E.  Beaver  Ave. 

He  was  advisor  to  Phi  Epsilon  Pi  fraternity 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Schlow  is  currently  a  director  of  the 
State  College  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, a  member  of  the  P'nal  B'rith  of 
State  College  and  Bellefonte,  the  Friends  of 
the  Library,  the  Bellefonte  Elks  Club,  of 
which  he  Is  a  former  exalted  ruler,  and  the 
Masonic  Order  of  Bellefonte. 

At  the  present  time,  he  says,  his  chief 
hobbies  are  "enjoying  laziness,  reading  and 
raising  tomatoes." 


TROOP  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
VIETNAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    UINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fiiday,  Augusta.  1970 

Mr.  FPASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  weeks 
remain  in  which  the  President  presum- 
ably will  accomplish  the  50.000  phase 
four  troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  he 
announced  June  3.  On  August  13.  there 
were  406,050  troops  in  Vietnam.  The 
President's  October  15  goal  is,  appar- 
ently, 374,000. 

I  favor  the  policy  of  withdrawing 
troops,  but  the  pace  of  the  withdrawal 
is  too  slow.  I  remain  concerned  that  our 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia  Is 
linked  to  factors  such  as  Vietnamizatlon 
which  are  beyond  our  control. 

I  have  other  concerns.  Has  our  with- 
drawal of  troops  been  Ewxompanied  by 
a  comparable  scaling  down  of  our  mili- 
tary efforts  In  South  Vietnam? 

Are  we  trying  to  do  too  many  of  the 
same  things  with  fewer  troops? 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
American  troops  remaining  in  the  war 
zone.  My  concern  has  been  Increased  by 
a  letter  I  recently  received  from  a  fellow 
Mlrmesotan.  He  forwarded  to  me  a  copy 
of  a  letter  received  from  a  company 
grade  oflBcer  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  officer's  view 
of  the  Vietnamizatlon  program  may  be 
too  narrow.  The  experience  of  his  bat- 
talion may  be  unique.  But  if  his  experi- 
ence has  wider  application,  my  fears 
about  the  present  policy  in  Vietnam  are 
deepened. 

The  letter  follows: 

Junk  14,  1970. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  letter.  Need- 
less to  say  I  was  very  surprised  and  happy  to 
receive  it.  I  must  admit  it  has  been  quite  a 
long  time  since  I've  seen  or  talked  to  you, 
about  nine  months  would  be  a  good  guess. 
Many  things  have  happened  to  me  in  that 
nine  months,  good  or  bad  I'm  not  really  sure, 
but  at  least  up  to  this  point  I'm  still  around 
to  remember  them.  People  say  "War  is  hell" 
and  how  correct  they  are,  but  once  a  person 
actually  becomes  physically  Involved  in  It 
they  seem  to  take  a  little  different  view  on 
things.  I  know  I  have!  I've  seen  death,  Tve 
faced  it,  and  of  all  things  I'm  an  officer  who 
is  in  charge  of  young  men  that  fight  very 
bravely  for  something  they  don't  really  tm- 
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derstand,  nor  do  I.  Maybe  I  should  clarify 
something  before  I  go  on.  I'm  not  complain- 
ing or  bitching  for  myself,  I  knew  what  I  was 
getting  myself  into  when  I  went  to  OC8.  It's 
Just  that  I've  seen  so  many  things  happen 
over  here  that  seem  so  completely  worthless 
and  yet  they  have  cost  so  many  lives.  Just  a 
couple  of   examples.  The  people  of  higher 
rank  that  run  this  war  do  It  on  the  most  part 
from  behind  a  desk.  Obviously  we  can't  have 
all  the  rank  and  authority  out  In  the  field — 
what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  these  people 
move  companies  of  men  around  like  people 
moving  pawns  on  a  chess  board.  This  may  be 
ok  at  times  when  they  have  the  support  to 
cover  them,  but  as  this  happens  the  support 
is  not  there  to  give.  Because  this  does  happen 
some  of  our   companies   have   been   nearly 
completely  torn  apart.  The  companies  in  our 
battalion  have  been  in  heavy  contact  for  the 
last  two  months.  Because  of  this  our  com- 
pany strengths  are  now  down  to  about  sixty 
people.  This  may  not  sound   as  bad  as  it 
really  is,  so  here  comes  the  rest.  We  are  not 
getting  the  replacements  to  cover  the  people 
that  have  been  killed  and  wounded.  Oh,  we 
get  a  few  every  now  and  then  but  nothing 
like  we  need.  There  are  no  officers  coming 
into  the  battalion  until  Aug.  or  Sept.  Right 
now  we  have  no  company  out  in  the  field 
that  has  the  required  amount  of  officers.  At 
present  we  have  three  company  commanders 
out  there  vrtth  less  than  sixty  days  left  in  the 
country.  None  of  them  had  planned  on  be- 
coming CO's.  My  turn  will  probably  come  in 
about  three  weeks.  I  guess  I'm  writing  this 
to  you  because  I  know  you  are  a  powerful 
man  both  politically  and  otherwise.  The  only 
reason  I'm  telling  you  some  of  these  things 
is  because  I  know  you  and  I  Just  wanted  to 
express  myself  to  someone  other  than  my 
father.  One  question:   How  do  you  explain 
to  some  PPC  over  here  why  he's  risking  his 
life  for  some  war  that  is  obviously  not  being 
fought  to  win?,  yet  the  bullets  still  make  a 
person   very   dead  when   hit  in   the  wrong 
place.  You'd  probably  say  we're  over  here 
helping   out   until   the   ARVN's   get   strong 
enough  to  take  over  for  themselves.  If  so, 
then  how  do  you  explain  that  when  we've 
worked  with  them  every  time  we  have  had 
contact  we  are  the  ones  shot  at  and  not  the 
ARVN's,  and  yet  these  small,  inefficient  peo- 
ple try  to  run  over  us  to  get  the  hell  out  of 
the  area  when  we  come  under  fire. 

This  will  probably  come  as  quite  a  shock 
to  you  getting  a  letter  such  as  this — if  so 
I'm  very  sorry,  but  at  times  I  do  get  very 
bitter  about  some  things  that  happen  over 
here. 

Well  thanks  again  for  the  letter  and  I  hope 
you  like  the  watch.  Maybe  we  could  have  a 
nice  long  discussion  when  I  get  home.  Poli- 
tics from  you  and  war  from  me  and  how  they 
can  possibly  fit  together. 
Thank  you  for  reading  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 
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ONE-THIRD  OP  THE  NATION'S  LAND 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  23.  1970,  the  PubUc  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  presented  Its  final 
report  to  the  President.  Since  70  per- 
cent of  Utah's  area  Is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  I  was  delighted  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
whose  work  will  have  an  Influence  on  the 
future  of  the  West  for  decades  to  come. 
General  agreement  was  achieved 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  there  Is  little  dissent  reflected  in  its 
report.  While  I  do  not  necessarily  accept 
all  the  details  of  every  recommendation. 
I  certainly  do  approve  of  the  general 
thrust  of  the  report.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  will  cooperate  to  make  signifi- 
cant progress  In  Implementing  the  report 
in  the  near  future. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Thomas  J.  Cavan- 
augh  found  In  the  August  1970  issue  of 
the  American  Beef  Producer,  and  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Paul  S.  Rattle  be- 
fore the  State  Advisory  Board  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  August  10, 
1970,  at  Cedar  City.  Utah.  Both  Items 
give  excellent  brief  summaries  of  the 
Commission's  report. 
The  items  follow: 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 
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"One-thikd    of   the   Nation's   Land" — ^The 
Recommendations  Ake  In 
(By  Thomas  J.  Cavanaugh) 
(Note. — ^Thomas  J.  Cavanaxigh  is  the  gen- 
eral counsel   of   the  Public  Lands  Council, 
with  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.  From  1961 
to  1969  he  served  as  Associate  Solicitor  for 
Public  Lands  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  was  assistant  to  Elmer  F.  Bennett, 
general  counsel  of  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commiseion.) 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  by  the  PubUc 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  (PLLBC) 
which,  if  translated  into  new  leglsUtion  and 
administrative  practices  would  provide  an 
almost  totally  new  body  of  public  land  law. 
Most  of  the  recommendations  are  In  the 
form  of  general  statements  of  poUcy.  The 
details  of  implementing  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative regulation  have  not  been  pro- 
vided. Furtl>ermore,  in  some  Instances  the 
language  of  the  recommendations  and  sup- 
porting text  is  of  such  a  general  nature  that 
It  may  well  generate  considerable  argument 
over  its  interpretation. 

Commission  chairman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
D-Colo.,  has  repeatedly  said  the  report  must 
be  read  as  a  whole  and  this  is  certainly  true. 
Almost  each  one  of  the  eighteen  ch^ters — 
containing  specific  Commission  recommen- 
dations— suggests  some  public  land  policy 
modification  which  would  directly  affect  aU 
major  users — and  particularly  grazing  per- 
mittees. 

Grazing  permit  holders  will  be  interested 
in  chapter  six,  enUtled  "Range  Resources." 
Recommendation  44  near  the  end  of  the 
chapter  says:  "Fair  market  value — taking  in- 
to consideration  factors  in  each  area  of  the 
lands  Involved — should  be  established  by  law 
as  a  basis  for  grazing  fees." 

The  text  material  supporting  Recommen- 
dation 44  Is  Important  and  should  be  care- 
fully examined.  For  example,  the  material  ex- 
plains "fair  market"  value  for  public  graz- 
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Ing  land  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
value  of  private  grazing  land.  According  to 
the  PLLRC,  fair  market  value  U  the  price 
which  would  be  paid  for  public  land  gracing, 
given  all  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  grazing  domestic  livestock  on  public 
lands.  The  Commission  does  not  attempt  to 
list  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
grazing  domestic  livestock  on  public  lands. 
The  Commission  does  not  attempt  to  list  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  grazing  on 
pubUc  land  because  they  are  easily  identl- 
fible. 

The  question  of  an  allowance  for  permit 
value  in  fixing  grazing  fees  is  not  answered 
very  clearly.  In  the  final  version  of  the  re- 
port, the  Commission  recommends  an  equi- 
table allowance  be  offered  to  current  permit- 
tees m  establishing  fees.  But  the  PLLRC  did 
not  supply  the  basis  for  computing  the  al- 
lowance. 

STABILIZINa    TENDKE 

The  Commission  favors  greater  stability  of 
tenure  and  to  accomplish  this  suggests  per- 
mits be  valid  for  a  fixed  statutory  term;  the 
conditions  which  wlU  trigger  use  changes 
be  spelled  out  precisely;  and  the  permittee  be 
compensated  when  permits  are  cancelled  to 
satisfy  other  public  uses.  Furthermore,  the 
Commission  says,  to  whatever  extent  possible, 
the  kinds  of  public  uses  for  which  a  permit 
may  be  cancelled  should  be  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  permit. 

Another  interesting  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  section  on  tenure  suggests — 
whenever  practical — rangeland  be  allocated 
on  an  area  basis  with  the  permittee  being 
required  to  maintain  specific  range  condi- 
tions regardless  of  the  number  of  animals 
grazed.  The  adoption  of  this  recommenda- 
tion would  mean  that,  in  most  instances, 
there  would  be  no  upper  limit  on  the  number 
of  animal  units  which  could  be  grazed  each 
month  under  a  permit,  as  long  as  the  per- 
mittee maintained  the  range  In  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  his  permit. 

The  Commission  would  abolish  the  uni- 
form fee  system  now  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  turn  instead  to  a 
variable  system  much  like  the  one  used  by 
the  Forest  Service.  Criteria  for  determining 
the  fee  schedule  for  a  certain  area  would  be 
variances  In  operating  and  economic  situa- 
tions, and  differences  In  the  quality  of  the 
public  land  and  forage  yield. 

Throughout   the   Commission   report   the 
"dominant  use"  theory  is  developed.  This 
idea  would  require  that  the  public  lands  be 
examined  and  designated  as  being   chiefiy 
valuable  for  one  particular  use.  The  lands 
would  then  be  further  designated  as  being 
in  an  area  of  "dominant  use"  for  principal 
value  Identified.  Other  uses  wotild  be  per- 
mitted  but   would   be   subordinate   to   the 
dominant  use  and,  if  a  choice  between  com- 
peting uses  had  to  be  made,  the  dominant 
use  would  prevail.  Thus,  grazing  would  be 
the  dominant  use  in  areas  which  are  iden- 
tified as  being  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing. 
Other  uses  could  be  subordinated  in  these 
areas  to  the  point  of  being  excluded,  if  neces- 
sary, to  preserve  the  grazing  value  of  the 
lands.  Such  a  system  of  classification  would 
be  practical  and  realistic  substitute  for  the 
present  "multiple  use"  classification  system. 
While  the  Commission  does  recommend 
the  wholesale  disposition   of  some  grazing 
lands,  it  is  doubtful  the  criteria  suggested 
by  the  Commission  would  result  in  any  sub- 
stantial sale.  The  lands  to  be  disposed  of 
would  have  to  be  chiefiy  valuable  for  live- 
stock grazing,  have  a  few  or  no  other  uses 
which  would  not  be  equally  realized  under 
private  ownership,  and  disposition  must  not 
complicate    the    management    of    retained 
lands. 

Concerning  range  Improvements,  the  Com- 
mission states  investments  should  be  shared 
between  the  government  and  users  based  on 
the   Identifiable   benefits   to   each.   To   pre- 
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vent  double  charging,  bowever,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  user  shotild  be 
cre<lited  with  his  investment  when  he  pays 
his  grazing  fee. 

While  grazing  lands  are  being  Identified, 
those  which  are  frail  and  deteriorated  should 
also  be  recorded,  said  the  Commission.  Lands 
which  are  identified  as  frail  and  deteriorated 
wo\ikl  be  classified  as  unsuitable  for  graz- 
ing— and  grazing  would  be  prohibited. 

Wherever  possible,  the  Commission  hopes 
a  balance  between  competing  uses  of  public 
land  can  b«  achieved,  and  one  which  is  fair 
to  all.  The  Commission  was  sensitive  to  the 
thorny  access  problem.  It  Indicated  solution 
of  the  problem  would  be  largel?  dependent 
upon  public  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  reasonable  ground  rules.  Unfortunately, 
meaningful  ground  rules  are  very  scarce.  The 
Commission  recommended  the  government 
should  assert  control  over  access,  which,  while 
avoiding  unreasonable  interference  with  au- 
thorized livestock  use.  would  also  prohibit 
ranchers  from  unreasonably  restricting  public 
access. 

The  PLLRC  recommended  existing  ellgibU- 
ity  requirements  should  be  retained  for  the 
allocation  of  grazing  privileges  up  to  recent 
levels  of  forage  use  (calculated  by  the  permit 
holder's  obligated  use  at  the  average  level  of 
actual  use  during  the  last  five-year  period) . 
Forage  which  becomes  available  beyond  this 
level  would  be  subject  to  reallocation  to  new 
applicants  at  public  auction.  Present  per- 
mittees as  well  as  other  ranchers  in  the  area 
would  be  eligible  to  purchase  the  additional 
grazing  privileges.  The  PLLRC  did  not  ex- 
plain Just  how  this  would  work  in  an  area 
in  which  there  would  l>e  no  upper  limit  on 
permitted  use  so  long  as  the  permit  condi- 
tions as  to  range  noaintenance  are  observed. 

The  Commission  also  suggests  there  should 
be  more  flexibility  in  public  lEind  grazing 
policy  and  one  way  to  achieve  this  would  be 
to  allow  grazing  privileges  to  be  fully  trans- 
ferable upon  request  of  the  permittee. 

And  finally,  the  Commission  states  the 
same  grazing  policies  should  be  unlformally 
applicable  to  all  federally  owned  lands. 

The  body  of  the  reptort  in  which  the  recom- 
mendations appear  comprises  370  pages  and, 
of  course.  It  Is  not  possible  to  detail  each 
recommendation.  It  is  poasible,  however,  to 
highlight  some  of  the  other  recommenda- 
tions, which.  If  adopted  will  have  the  great- 
est impact  on  the  tiser  of  public  lands. 

IK   LIKU   PATKDrra 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Bepublio,  the 
fact  that  federally  owned  lands  are  not  sub- 
ject to  state  and  local  taxation  has  been  a 
source  of  frustration  and  concern  in  areas 
of  heavily  concentrated  public  lands.  The 
Conmiission  found  present  systems  of  shared 
revenues  amount  to  much  less  than  the  reve- 
nue state  and  local  governments  would  re- 
ceive U  the  Federal  lands  were  subject  to 
taxation.  Because  the  report  recommends  the 
retention  of  most  federally  owned  land,  the 
Commission  believes  the  United  States 
should  reexamine  Its  relationship  to  the 
states  and  local  governments.  The  Commis- 
sion has  recommended,  therefore,  that  pay- 
ments in  Ueu  of  taxes  be  made  to  state  gov- 
ernments. Because  certain  benefits  are  re- 
ceived by  the  state  and  local  goveriunents 
from  federally  owned  lands  within  their 
boundaries,  the  Conunission  does  not  rec- 
ommend that  the  public  lands  be  taxed  at 
full  equivalency.  Instead,  It  recommends  a 
public  benefits  discount  of  not  less  than  10 
percent  and  not  more  than  40  percent.  The 
valuation  of  federal  lands  for  tax  purposes 
would  exclude  improvements.  Also,  payments 
would  be  made  to  the  state  governments  on 
the  assumption  that  the  legislative  process  In 
each  state  would  provide  an  equitable  re-^ 
allocation  to  local  governments. 

The  immunity  ol  the  Federal  government 
to  suits  against  it  has  also  been  a  matter  of 
frustration.  In  its  chapter  on  Trespass  and 
Disputed  Title,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends the  modification  of  this  doctrine  to 
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permit  quiet  title  actions  against  the  United 
States.  Further,  the  Commission  advocates 
the  doctrine  of  "adverse  possession"  operate 
against  the  United  States  where  there  has 
been  a  good  faith  occupancy  for  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time.  In  land  title  suits  brought 
by  the  United  States,  the  Conmiisslon  would 
permit  citizens  to  assert  defenses  which  have 
not  heretofore  been  available.  Reliance  upon 
the  acts  of  a  government  employee,  even 
though  unauthorized,  could  be  a  defense  in 
such  a  suit  under  the  Commission  recom- 
mendations. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  title  disputes,  the 
Commission  urges  an  Intensified  survey  pro- 
gram be  undertaken  to  locate  and  mark  the 
boundaries  of  all  public  lands. 

Finding  the  homestead  laws  and  Desert 
Land  Act  to  be  obsolete,  the  Commission 
recommends  they  be  replaced  with  new  au- 
thority for  the  sale  of  public  lands  for  in- 
tensive agriculture  when  that  is  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  the  land.  State  governments 
would  have  the  right  to  certify  or  veto  the 
potential  agricultural  use  of  public  lands  but 
only  according  to  the  availability  of  state 
water  rights. 

Lands  would  be  sold  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses only  when  a  market  demand  exists  in 
the  area  and  then  only  at  market  value. 
Artificial  restraints  on  the  allocation  of  pub- 
lic land  to  agriculture,  such  as  acreage  limi- 
tations, farm  residency  requirements,  and 
the  exclusion  of  corporations  as  eligible  ap- 
plicants, should  be  removed  according  to  the 
PLLRC  report. 

nSB  Aim  WILOLIIT  HABrrATS 

Of  more  than  passing  Interest  to  ranchers 
are  the  chapters  on  fish  and  wildlife  and  out- 
door recreation. 

The  "dominant  use"  theory  appears  again 
in  this  chapter  with  the  Commission  recom- 
mending that  public  lands  be  reviewed  and 
key  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  zones  identified 
and  formally  designated  for  such  dominant 
uae. 

The  Commission  believes  that  Federal  offi- 
cials should  have  authority  for  final  land  use 
decisions  affecting  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
and  populations  on  public  lands.  However, 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  take  action 
inconsistent  with  state  harvesting  regula- 
tions except  when  overriding  national  need 
is  discovered. 

For  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fishing 
on  Federal  lands,  the  ComnUssion  believes 
there  should  be  a  reasonable  charge  which, 
however,  would  not  be  a  substitute  for  the 
licensing  functions  of  the  states. 

Almost  buried  In  the  text  of  the  fish  and 
wildlife  chapter  is  a  sub-recommendation 
which  probably  will  not  bring  Joy  to  the 
hearts  of  ranchers.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Commission  believes  wildlife  population  con- 
trol should  be  left  to  natural  mechanisms.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Commission  states  It  is 
convinced  that  predator  control  progn^ms 
should  be  eliminated  or  reduced  on  Federal 
public  lands.  Elimination  of  these  programs, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  would 
assist  In  the  reduction  of  the  population  of 
some  game  species,  most  notably  deer  and 
elk,  to  levels  consistent  with  the  capacity  of 
the  natural  habitat  to  support  them. 

While  the  Commission  believes  that  rec- 
reational use  of  public  lands  should  help 
pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment, it  does  not  believe  pricing  should  be 
used  to  ration  such  use.  The  PLLRC  recom- 
mends a  general  recreation  land  use  fee  for 
a  nominal  amount.  Rather  than  employ 
pricing  as  a  control  method,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  recreation  be  regulated  to 
minimize  conflicts  with  natural  conditions 
and  other  public  land  uses. 

As  to  areas  which  are  likely  to  be  most 
suitable  for  Intensive  recreation  use,  the 
Commission  appears  to  favor  more  state  and 
local  control  either  by  outright  conveyance 
or  lease  of  the  areas  to  the  state  and  local 
governments.  Such  transfers  would  be  made 
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only  In  conformance  with  an  approved  state- 
wide recreation  plan. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the 
Commission  believes,  should  be  given  the 
power  to  review  recreation  programs  for  the 
public  lands  administered  under  general 
multiple-use  policy  and  disapprove  of  them 
if  they  do  not  conform  with  statewide 
recreation  plans. 

ACCESS  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  treatment  of  the  "access"  question  in 
the  chapter  on  outdoor  recreation  is  most 
Important  to  ranchers. 

Recommendation  86  states:  "Congress 
should  authorize  a  program  for  acquiring 
and  developing  reasonable  rights-of-way 
across  private  lands  to  provide  a  more  ex- 
tensive system  of  access  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation and  other  uses  of  the  public  lands." 

What  Is  being  recommended  is,  of  course, 
that  the  Itmd  management  agencies  be  sup- 
plied with  funds  for  the  purchase  of  rights 
of  way. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  recommends 
the  agencies  be  given  statutory  authority  to 
require  public  land  lessees  to  grant  recipro- 
cal rights-of-way  across  their  private  lands 
in  cases  where,  because  of  topography,  relief, 
or  geographic  conditions,  the  landowner  con- 
trols key  access  to  slgniflcant  areas  of  public 
land.  The  Commission  cautions,  however, 
such  authority  be  exercised  with  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
landowner.  Also,  the  goverrmient  would  fl- 
nance  and  maintain  the  access  road  or  trail. 

Land  exchanges  are  dealt  with  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  disposals,  acquisitions 
and  exchanges. 

General  exchange  authority  should  not, 
according  to  the  Commission,  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  major  new  Federal  units.  In- 
stead, major  new  acquisitions  should  be  ac- 
complished only  with  specific  Congressional 
approval. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  non-major  acqui- 
sitions, Congress  should  express  Its  feelings 
that  proposed  exchanges  be  accomplished 
where  thU  can  be  done  without  detriment 
to  federal  programs  or  without  excessive  cost. 
This  recommendation  stops  short  of  suggest- 
ing that  the  exchanges  be  mandatory,  and 
keeps  discretionary  authority  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission would  make  state  exchanges  discre- 
tionary rather  than  mandatory,  as  now. 

Under  the  recommendations,  all  classes  of 
real  property  interests  would  be  subject  to 
exchange  with  authority  to  equalize  value 
differences  with  cash.  It  is,  however,  sug- 
gested there  be  a  limit  in  the  range  of  35 
percent  of  an  exchange  transaction  which 
could  be  satisfied  in  cash. 

Additionally,  the  Commission  recommends 
as  a  general  rule,  within  each  department,  all 
federally  owned  lands  should  be  subject  to 
exchange,  regardless  of  agency  Jurisdiction 
and  geographic  limitation. 

Throughout  the  report  the  Commission 
demonstrates  a  concern  for  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  environmental  quality.  In 
the  chapter  on  environment  the  PLLRC  made 
the  following  recommendations:  mandatary 
hearings  on  proposed  public  land  projects 
w^lth  respect  to  environmental  factors  at  the 
request  of  the  states  or  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality;  recognition  of  environ- 
mental quality  as  an  important  objective  of 
public  land  management;  and  classification 
of  public  lands  for  environmental  quality 
maintenance  and  enhancement.  Getting  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  however,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  public  land  agencies  be 
required  to  qualify  the  use  of  public  lands 
on  compliance  with  appropriate  environ- 
mental control  measures.  It  is  conceivable, 
under  this  proposal,  a  grazing  permit  could 
be  conditioned  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
livestock  grazed  under  the  permit  to  a  feed- 
lot  determined  to  be  In  non-compliance  with 
state  or  local  environmental  quality  stand- 
ards, even  though  the  lot  might  be  located 
some  distance  from  the  permitted  area.  As 
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the  report  states:  "This  recommendation  Is 
premised  on  the  conviction  that  the  grant- 
ing of  public  lands  rights  and  privileges  can 
and  should  be  used,  under  clear  congressional 
guidelines,  as  leverage  to  accomplish  broader 
environmental  goals  off  the  public  lands." 

As  a  part  of  the  section  of  the  report  on 
land  use  planning,  the  Commission  proposes 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Classification 
and  Multiple  Use  Act  of  1964.  In  addition,  the 
PLLRC  recommended  a  complete  review  of 
all  existing  withdrawal  to  be  completed  with- 
in ten  years.  Those  not  renewed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  would  terminate.  In  order 
to  continue  a  withdrawal.  It  would  have  to  be 
renewed  under  procedures  which  would  re- 
quire detailed  Justification,  public  notice  and 
the  opportunity  for  public  comment,  and 
public  hearings.  Large  scale  withdrawals 
would  be  limited  to  congressional  action 
and  a  time  limit  of  six  months  would  be 
Imoosed. 

Almost  certain  to  be  resisted  by  the  land 
management  agencies  are  some  of  the  Com- 
mission proposals  for  involvement  of  s'ate 
and  local  governments  in  the  planning 
process.  To  give  these  governments  an  effec- 
tive role  in  agency  planning,  the  Commission 
would  require  that  federal  plans  be  submitted 
to  them  for  comment  and  that  such  plans 
conform  to  state  and  local  zoning.  In  pddl- 
tlon,  the  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress provide  by  statute  the  federal  action 
programs  may  be  invalidated  by  covu^  orders 
upon  adequate  proof  that  procedural  require- 
ments for  planning  coordination  have  not 
been  observed. 

Many  proposals  are  made  in  the  report  for 
Increased  public  participation  In  the  decision 
making  process.  One  such  proposal  is  that 
statutory  authority  be  provided  for  public 
land  citizen  advisory  boards.  Unfortunately, 
the  Commission  does  not  spell  out  the 
extent  of  authority  it  believes  these  boards 
ought  to  be  given. 

FOHEST    SERVICE 

The  Forest  Service,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends, should  be  merged  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Into  a  new  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  Many  people  believe 
that  Just  such  a  plan  of  reorganization  has 
long  been  under  consideration  and  the  Com- 
mission report  may  well  furnish  the  final 
Impetus  necessary  to  effect  such  a  proposal. 
Concerning  water  rights,  the  report  does 
not  recommend  abandonment  of  the  implied 
reservation  doctrine  but  does  recommend 
that  it  be  clarified  and  limited  by  Congress. 
A  reasonable  time,  the  report  states,  should 
be  provided  within  which  federal  land  agen- 
cies would  be  required  to  ascertain  and  give 
notice  of  their  projected  water  requirements 
for  the  next  40  years  for  reserved  areas. 

Also.  Congress  was  recommended  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  quantity  of  water  claimed  by 
federal  agencies.  Procedures  would  be  estab- 
lished which  would  require  future  with- 
drawals and  reservations  to  contain  a  state- 
ment of  prospective  water  requirements  and 
to  express  reservation  of  such  a  quantity  of 
unappropriated  water.  Finally,  the  Commis- 
sion would  require  the  payments  of  compen- 
sation where  the  utilization  of  the  Implied 
reservation  doctrine  Interferes  with  uses 
imder  water  rights  vested  prior  to  the  1963 
decision  In  Arizona  vs.  California. 

The  report  contains  many  other  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  for  future  pub- 
lic land  policy  which  are  of  Interest  and 
concern  to  the  livestock  industry.  To  dis- 
cover these,  the  entire  report,  both  specific 
recommendations  and  the  text,  must  be  read 
carefully.  It  must  also  be  read  as  a  whole 
since  much  of  the  material  is  Interrelated. 
The  Introductory  material  In  each  chap- 
ter and  the  explanatory  material  which  ap- 
pears with  each  recommendation  were  care- 
fully and  deliberately  drafted  and  contain 
much  of  the  real  "meat"  of  the  report.  There 
can  be  no  real  understanding  of  what  the 
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Commission  did  without  reading  this  ma- 
terial. 

Tlie  report  was  completed  after  five  years 
of  intense  study  and  the  expenditure  of  al- 
most $7  mUllon.  It  is  backed  up  by  32,000 
pages  of  contractor  and  staff  study  docu- 
ments as  well  as  addlUonal  thousands  of 
pages  of  comments  from  the  land  manage- 
ment agencies,  conservationists  and  Industry. 

The  report  is  a  "consensus"  report.  Not  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Conunission  agree 
with  all  that  is  said  in  the  report  or  with 
all  of  the  recommendations.  In  those  few 
instances  where  individual  commissioners 
disagree  strongly  with  a  recommendation, 
their  views  are  recorded  in  separate  sute- 
ments.  Nonetheless,  the  report  received  gen- 
erally strong  support  from  the  Commlislcn 
members. 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  Scb- 
Mrrs  Its  Report  to  the  PREsmENT  and 
Congress 

(Note. — Comments  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  State  Advisory  Board  by  P.  S. 
Rattle.  Utah  Mining  Association,  representa- 
tive on  nUnerals  to  the  Board,  Augtist  10, 
1970,  at  Cedar  City,  Utah.) 

State  Director  Bob  Nielson  has  asked  me 
for  comments  on  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission's  recent  report,  such  com- 
ments to  be  oriented  in  particular  toward 
my  area  of  mterest — the  minerals  mdustries. 
After  almost  six  years  and  the  expenditure 
of  over  $7  miUion,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  on  June  33  submitted  its 
Report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress. 
The  Report,  which  is  some  343  pages  in 
length,  U  avaUable  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  $4.60  per  copy. 
It  contains  18  statements  that  the  Commis- 
sion lists  as  "basic  concepts  and  recom- 
mendations for  long-range  goals,"  137  spe- 
cific recommendations  that  are  numbered 
and  over  200  unnumbered,  supplemental  rec- 
ommendations that  appear  in  italics. 

The  report  is  titled  "One  Third  of  the 
Nation's  Land"  and  I  am  compelled  to  com- 
ment that  over  90%  of  this  land  Is  located 
within  our  western  sUtes.  Over  70%  of  the 
land  in  Utah  Is  federally  controlled.  Some  of 
the  recommendations  in  the  report  of  inter- 
est to  the  mineral  Industries  are  as  follows: 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the  pol- 
icy of  large-scale  disposal  of  public  lands  be 
revised  and  that,  in  the  future,  disposals 
be  made  only  to  achieve  maximum  benefit 
for  the  general  public.  As  another  basic  prin- 
ciple, the  Conmilssion  states  that  the  United 
States  shall  receive  full  value  for  the  use  of 
the  public  lands. 

In  its  recommendations  regarding  mineral 
resources,  the  Commission  states  that  federal 
policy  "shovUd  encourage  expl<xation,  de- 
velopment and  production  of  minerals  on  the 
pubUc  lands  and  that  mineral  exploration 
and  development  should  have  a  preference 
over  some  or  all  other  uses  on  much  of  our 
public  lands."  However,  Congress  should  con- 
tinue to  exclude  some  classes  of  public  lands, 
such  as  national  parks,  from  future  mineral 
development,  but  federal  agencies  should 
make  mineral  examinations  which  will  pro- 
vide reliable  information  on  lands  recom- 
mended for  exclusion  as  well  as  those  where 
mineral  activity  is  already  excluded. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Mining  Law  of  1873  be  modified  to  establish 
a  system  which  incorporates  the  desirable 
features  of  this  Act  as  well  as  the  leasing 
laws.  "Unless  a  public  land  area  is  closed  to 
all  mineral  activity,  we  believe  that  all  public 
lands  should  be  open  without  charge  for 
nonexclusive  exploration  .  .  .  However  .  .  . 
different  conditions  should  prevail  if  the 
prospector  desires  an  exclusive  right,"  or  if 
significant  surface  damage  may  result. 

In  this  regard,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends the  following : 

"Whether  a  prospector  has  done  prelimi- 
nary exploration  work  or  not,  he  should,  by 
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giving  written  notice  to  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral land  management  agency,  obtain  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  explore  a  claim  of  sufficient 
size  to  permit  the  use  of  advanced  methods 
of  exploration.  As  a  means  of  asstirlng  ex- 
ploration, reasonable  rentals  should  be 
charged  for  such  claims,  but  actual  expendi- 
tures for  exploration  and  development  work 
should  be  credited  against  the  rentals. 

"Upon  receipt  of  the  notice  of  location,  a 
permit  should  be  issued  to  the  clalmholder. 
Including  measures  specifically  authorized  by 
statute  necessary  to  maintam  the  quaUty  of 
the  environment,  together  with  the  type  of 
rehabilitation  that  Is  required. 

"When  the  clalmholder  is  satisfied  that  he 
has  discovered  a  commercially  minable  de- 
posit, he  should  obUln  firm  development  and 
production  rights  by  entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  to  satisfy  specified 
work  or  investment  requirements  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

"When  a  .iiaimnoioer  oegins  to  produce 
and  market  minerals,  he  should  have  the 
right  to  obtain  a  natent  onlv  to  the  mineral 
deposit.  «'tz.4  «nsh  ene  ngni  to  atuize  sur- 
face for  production.  He  should  have  the 
option  of  acquiring  title  or  lease  to  surface 
upon  payment  of  market  value. 

"Patent  fees  should  be  increased  and 
equitable  royalties  should  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  on  all  minerals  produced  and 
marketed  whether  before  or  after  patent." 
Additional  and  clarifying  Commission  rec- 
ommendations— 

In  regard  to  legal  reqvirements  for  the 
discovery  of  valuable  minerals:  "Federal  land 
agencies  are  poorly  equipped  to  Judge  what 
is  a  prudent  mining  Investment,  and  this  Is- 
sue should  be  closed  when  the  mineral  ex- 
plorer Is  prepared  to  commit  himself  by  con- 
tract to  expend  substantial  effort  and  fiinds 
in  the  development  of  a  mineral  property." 
Stale  claims:  "Congress  should  establish  a 
fair  notice  procedure  to  clear  the  public 
lands  of  long-dormant  mining  claims." 

Uniform  federal  requirements:  Discovery 
work  required  by  state  law  often  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  "Federal  statutes  should 
fully  prescribe  uniform  methods." 

The  Commission  also  recommended  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  authorize  legal  ac- 
tions by  the  government  to  acquire  out- 
standing claims  or  interests  in  public  land 
oil  sliale  subject  to  Judicial  determination  of 
value.  It  also  urged  that  some  oil  shale  pub- 
lic lands  be  made  available  now  for  experi- 
mental commercial  development  by  private 
industry. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Forest  Service  be  merged  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  into  a  new  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

As  a  parallel  to  the  consolidation  of  public 
lands  programs  in  the  executive  branch,  the 
report  recommends  a  consolidation  of  con- 
gressional committee  Jurisdiction  over  pub- 
lic land  programs  Into  a  single  committee 
in  each  house  of  Congress. 

A  major  chapter  of  the  report  is  devot«d 
to  "PubUc  Land  Policy  and  the  Environ- 
ment." The  report  states  that  "those  who 
use  the  public  lands  and  resources  should 
be  required  by  statute  to  conduct  their  ac- 
tivities in  a  manner  that  avoids  or  mini- 
mizes adverse  enviromnental  impacts,  and 
should  be  responsible  for  restoring  areas  to 
an  acceptable  standard." 

As  to  u:ithdrawals,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  'large  scale  limited  or  single- 
use  withdrawals  of  a  permanent  or  indefinite 
term  should  be  accomplished  only  by  act  of 
Congress.  All  other  withdrawal  authority 
should  be  expressly  delegated  with  statutory 
guidelines  to  Insure  proper  Justification  for 
proposed  withdrawals,  provide  few  public  par- 
ticipation in  their  consideration,  and  estab- 
lish criteria  for  Executive  action." 

Rep.  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (D-Colo.)  is  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  and  (^airman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee.  He  has  indi- 
cated that  his  committee  Intends  to  hold 
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hearings  In  1971  on  legislation  designed  to 
Implement  the  Commission's  report. 

Probably  no  single  group  of  public  land 
users  will  agree  fully  with  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Conunlsslon.  They 
will  agree  with  some,  but  not  all  of  tlUs 
work.  The  mining  Industry  generally  views 
wiih  favor  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Comrils- 
sion  was  directed  by  the  Congress  to  present 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  retention,  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  public  lands, 
excluding  the  Indian  reservations.  Except  for 
a  limited  number  of  administrative  changes 
that  might  be  made  by  governmental  depart- 
ments within  the  framework  of  existing  law. 
none  of  the  Commission's  recommendations 
can  become  effective  until  the  Ccngress 
passes  the  necessary  legislation.  It  Is  in  this 
area  where  I  identify  the  problems  of  the 
future. 

When  the  Commission  was  established 
about  six  years  ago,  there  seemed  to 
be  the  feeling  that,  after  a  period  of  study 
and  review,  the  group  could  arrive  at  a  set 
of  relatively  firm,  clear-cut,  black  and  white 
objective  recommendations  to  guide  the  leg- 
islative efforts  of  Congress.  I  am  told  that 
fairly  early  In  the  Commission's  work.  It 
became  apparent  that  because  of  the  com- 
plexity and  interrelationship  of  existing  pub- 
lic land  uses,  laws  and  policies,  plus  the  po- 
tential pressures  of  the  future,  that  clear- 
cut,  black  and  white  recommendations  would 
frequently  not  be  possible.  We  see  this  con- 
dition in  the  final  report:  In  many  cases 
we  find  what  appears  to  be  a  firm,  clear 
recommendation  in  one  sentence  only  to  be 
fallowed  in  the  next  sentence  by  modifying 
exceptions.  Similarly,  many  of  the  basic  rec- 
ommendations are  not  and  could  not  be 
clear-cut.  Thus,  there  Is  enormous  room  for 
interpretation  within  the  scope  of  these  rec- 
ommendations. The  individual  re.ider  is  pro- 
vided the  oppOTtimlty  of  wide  latitude  in  his 
evaluation  of  the  meaning  intended. 

But  to  make  these  recommendations  ef- 
fective, we  still  must  have  laws — legisla- 
tion— passed  by  the  Congress.  And  because 
of  the  interrelationship  of  the  different  land 
uses  and  existing  land  laws  and  In  light  of 
current  public  concerns,  this  legislation  will 
be  difficult  to  arrive  at.  To  complicate  Issues 
we  will  have  self-centered  legislation  pro- 
posed through  the  workings  of  special  In- 
terest and  pressxire  groups — such  as  yours 
and  mine — plus  the  workings  of  practical 
politics  and  bureaucratic  presstires  In  gov- 
ernment. 

As  1  menUoned  earlier.  Representative 
Wajme  Asplnall  of  Colorado  Is  chairman  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
and.  in  addition,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Interior.  Rep.  Asplnall 
hopes  to  hold  hearings  next  year  on  legis- 
lation designed  to  Implement  the  Commis- 
sion's report.  Perhaps  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee will  consider  proposing  the  extension  of 
the  Commission's  work,  this  time  directed 
toward  preparing  recommended  legislation 
to  accomplish  the  goals  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  suggested  in  Its  report. 

We  in  Utah  were  most  fortunate  In  being 
very  ably  represented  on  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission.  The  vice  chair- 
man was  Byron  Mock,  an  attorney  in  Salt 
Lake,  well  known  to  many  of  us,  who  has  a 
tremendous  background  and  experience  In 
land  law.  Our  own  Representative  Larry 
Burton  was  a  member  of  the  Commission 
and  a  wide  variety  of  specialists  from  our 
Universities  at  Salt  Lake  and  Logan  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  studies  of  the 
Commission.  This  names  but  a  few  from  our 
state  who  were  active  in  this  project.  A  com* 
plete  list  would  include  many  In  this  room 
tonight. 

Perhaps  we  can  hope  that  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  wUl  serve  as  a 
•prlngboard  for  sound  legislation  to  estab- 
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llsh  meaningful  direction  In  the  manage- 
ment of  our  public  lands.  It  would  be  a  pity 
If  this  tremendoxis  work  became  but  another 
dust  collector  In  the  libraries  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Bob  Nlelson  tells  me  that  there  are  about 
6000  different  laws  that  now  govern  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  public  lands.  In  addition 
there  are  thousands  of  administrative  rulings 
and  court  decisions  that  establish  the  frame- 
work for  land  management,  all  dating  back 
for  over  100  years.  One  could  hope  that  there 
is  a  better  way! 


August  17,  1970 


THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN  INVASION 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


or    ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  21  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where will  be  saddened  again  by  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  blackest  marks  in 
the  world's  more  recent  history — the 
brutal  invjision  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites.  This  date  will  mark  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  Soviet-led  in- 
vasion of  a  small  and  peaceful  nation, 
whose  citizens  are  still  living  under  the 
oppression  of  complete  Soviet  domina- 
tion. In  Czechoslovakia  August  21  will  be 
commemorated  as  the  "Soviet  Day  of 
Shame." 

In  addition  to  the  endless  personal  suf- 
fering brought  to  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple, the  Soviet  aggression  and  occupation 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  provisions  prohibiting  all 
members  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  sovereignty  or  po- 
litical independence  of  another  state. 
The  continued  Soviet  presence  in  Czecho- 
slovakia constitutes  still  another  heinous 
crime  against  the  right  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak people  to  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

As  our  thoughts  turn  once  again  to  this 
tragic  violation  of  human  rights,  it  is  the 
profoimd  hope  of  those  of  us  privileged 
to  live  in  freedom  that  through  our  ex- 
pressions of  support  the  brave  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  will  be  strengthened  in 
their  rightful  quest  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

Because  of  continuing  support  for  this 
goal  of  freedom  for  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, I  have  joined  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  sponsoring  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  their  behalf.  This  resolution — 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  718 — 
clearly  Indicates  our  condemnation  of 
the  brutal  aggression  against  the  Czecho- 
slovak people,  oiu"  deep  concern  over  the 
continued  oppressions  suffered  by  them, 
and  our  conviction  that  certain  steps 
should  be  taken  toward  helping  the 
Czechoslovak  people  to  obtain  their  free- 
dom. The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  718 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
vention In  Czechoslovakia  In  1968  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites 

Whereas  the  Intervention  In  Czechoslova- 
kia by  the  military  forcea  of  the  Soviet  Union, 


In  1968,  contravened  the  Independence  of 
sovereign  states  and  the  Wilsonian  doctrine 
of  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  such  intervention  Is  In  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  charter  which  states 
that  "AH  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  In- 
ternational relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  sovereignty  or 
political  Independence  of  any  state";  and 

Whereas  such  Intervention  Is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  perpetuation  of  colonialism  as 
practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  agreement  In  Moscow  between 
representatives  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  So- 
viet Union  was  reached  under  duress;   and 

Whereas  the  continued  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union  Is  an- 
other crime  against  the  rights  of  the  free  peo- 
ple of  a  small  country  to  determine  their 
own  destiny  and  aspirations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  are 
not  resigned  to  the  oppressive  plans  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  continue  to  resist  and  re- 
ject Soviet  domination:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  coTicurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  those  states  which  partici- 
pated in  the  Intervention  in  Czechoslovakia, 
the  President  should  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary — 

(1)  to  prohibit  the  extension  of  any  Gov- 
ernment trade  credits  or  guaranties  to  any 
of  the  Intervening  states; 

(2)  to  prohibit  sales,  either  for  dollars  or 
local  currency,  and  grants  under  any  title 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  of  the  Inter- 
vening states; 

(3)  to  suspend  all  commercial  air  traffic 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

(4)  to  express  support  for  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  (as  they  commemorate  Au- 
gtist  21,  1970  as  the  "Soviet  Day  of  Shame") 
In  their  efforts  to  achieve  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  of  the  Soviet  Union  from 
Czechoslovakia. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  fvirther  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President,  acting  through  the 
United  Nations  and  other  International  or- 
ganizations, should  take  such  additional 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  end  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  continuing  Intervention  in 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


CONCERNED  OVER  INACTIVITY  ON 
LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
concern  to  me  that  after  more  than  a 
month  of  consideration  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  it  has  yet  to 
be  voted  on  by  the  House.  Unless  the 
measure  is  given  the  highest  priority 
so  that  discussion  of  the  bUl  may  be 
completed,  Congress  may  adjourn  with- 
out action  on  the  reform  bill.  This  would 
be  a  great  tragedy. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 
Congress  to  make  reforms  that  are  bad- 
ly needed,  and  needed  now.  I  therefore 
urge  that  the  appropriate  officials  take 
prompt  action  to  see  that  this  first  com- 
prehensive reorganization  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  since  1946  is  sched- 
uled for  debate  so  action  may  be  taken 
on  it  this  year. 


Aiigust  17,  1970 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  SCARCITY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  E.  Ray 
nr  executive  vice  president  of  Union 
Camp  Corp..  recently  delivered  an  out- 
standing address  in  my  neighboruig 
State  of  Georgia.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  the  country  a  very 
careful  study  and  reading  of  this  great 
address : 
The  Third  Forest  and  the  Economics  of 

scarcitt 
It's  sort  of  ironic  for  me  to  address  you  in 
such  a  bountiful  state  as  Georgia  and  after  a 
fine  and  filling  lunch  because  what  I  plan  to 
talk  about  U  the  Economics  of  Scarcity,  the 
very  real  Economics  of  Scarcity  that  the  for- 
est" products  industry  is  approaching  right 

now. 

Economics  of  Scarcity!  That's  a  phrase  we 
haven't  heard  very  often  for  30  years  or  more. 
It  sounded  strange  to  me  too  when  It  first 
came  to  mind  as  I  was  preparing  thU  talk. 
Here  we  are  producing  and  consuming  more 
forest  products  and  In  greater  quantities 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  man— 576 
pounds  of  paper  and  paperboard  per  Ameri- 
can capita  and  an  annual  total  of  43.7  billion 
l>oard  feet  of  lumber  and  plywood. 

Yet  the  Economics  of  Scarcity  Is.  I  believe, 
not  only  accurate  but — to  use  today's  popu- 
lar adjective— relevant  In  describing  our 
current  situation. 

Now  our  current  standard  of  living  Is  fabu- 
lous compared  to.  say.  the  hard  times  of  the 
3  thirties.    But    even    the    depressed    thirties 

X  would  have  appeared  luxurious  to  the  people 

of  Elizabethan  times.  And  Elizabethan  con- 
ditions were  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
people  who  lived  a  thousand  years  earlier. 
And  so  on  back  to  what  Thomas  Hobbes 
called  the  "nasty,  brutish,  and  short"  life  of 
primitive  man. 

The  point  Is  that  scarcity  Is  relative.  Our 
current  levels  of  consumption  may  seem  like 
anything  but  scarcity  by  previous  standards. 
But  we  dont  live  by  or  derive  our  feelings  of 
well  being  from  previous  standards. 

Let's  look  at  It  another  way.  Suppose  we 
were  forced  back  to  the  consumption  levels 
of  ten  years.  Suppose,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
we  had  only  433  pounds  of  paper  at  our  dis- 
posal, and  17  per  cent  less  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. We  would,  I'd  venture  to  say.  feel  very 
deprived,  very  much  up  against  It. 

And  yet  that's  precisely  the  kind  of  re- 
trenchment that  could  lie  ahead  of  us.  Let's 
examine  some  trends. 

Presently  there  are  about  2'i  acres  of 
woodlands  for  every  person  In  the  United 
States.  Based  on  population  growth  pro- 
jections and  the  erosion  of  forests  to  make 
way  for  airports,  highways,  housing  develop- 
ments and  other  manifestations  of  urban 
spread,  by  the  year  2000  there  wlU  be  no 
more  than  1',^  acres  of  forest  land  per  Amer- 
ican—and at  Union  Camp  we're  very  much 
aware  that  that's  only  one  i^ne  growth 
cycle  away. 

That's  a  major  element  of  scarcity  de- 
veloping ...  In  the  form  of  a  shrinking 
supply  base  for  our  raw  materials. 

There  are  scarcities  developing  too  In  the 
means  of  production  for  transforming  the 
raw  materials  Into  forest  products.  The 
scarcity  of  labor  to  tap  pine  trees,  for  exam- 
ple, has  seriously  weakened  the  gum  naval 
stores  industry.  Georgia,  which  produces 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  domestic  output,  has 
seen  this  product  group  go  down  during  the 
soaring  sixties  from  $25  million  to  leas  than 
$9  million. 
In  t^e  prime  forest  product  area  of  pa- 
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per — where  for  a  long  whUe  now  we've  grown 
accustx>med  to  talking  and  thinking  in  terms 
of  overcapacity — ^the  situation  has  suddenly 
reversed  Itself.  Tight  money,  the  tradition- 
ally low  return  on  the  huge  outlays  required 
for  new  mills  and  papermaklng  machines, 
and,  most  fundamentally,  the  Increasing  dif- 
ficulty and  cost  of  acquiring  backup  re- 
sources of  wood  and  water  have  reduced  the 
oncoming  increments  to  production  poten- 
tial verv  significantly.  In  1969  only  2.7  per- 
cent was  added  to  existing  papermaklng 
capacity.  Compare  that  to  the  average  an- 
nual Increment  of  4.6  per  cent  for  the  rest  of 
the  sixties.  And  current  industry  plans  call 
for  a  continued  lowering  of  that  average. 

It  comes  as  a  shock — it  happened  so  quick- 
ly— to  realize  that  the  problems  ahead  will 
more  likely  be  In  the  area  of  supplying  paper 
demand  rather  than  creating  demand  to 
absorb  production  capabilities. 

Turning  to  lumber,  a  scarcity  situation 
could  be  shaping  up  there  as  well.  If  deferred 
demand  breaks  through  the  tight  money 
bind,  we  could  be  heading  towards  the  near- 
term  needs  of  2.5  million  new  housing  units 
a  year  specified  by  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Secretary  George  Romney.  In 
1968 — not  a  boom  year  but  more  typical  than 
1969's  depressed  construction  level— we 
started  1.5  million  new  dweUlngs  and  pro- 
duced 43.7  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  and 
plywood.  Applying  straight  percentage  In- 
creases, meeting  new  housing  needs  at  a  2.5 
million  level  will  require  production  of  73 
billion  board  feet  of  lumber  and  plywood. 

How  did  It  all  happen?  Why,  after  25  years 
of  plenty,  are  we  abruptly  up  against  limits 
not  only  In  our  wood  supply  but  In  resources 
which  have  heretofore  seemed  limitless  such 
as  usable  air  and  water? 

The  answer,  I  believe,  is  that,  over  the  past 
generation,  we've  become  a  nation  of  vora- 
cious consumers.  We  eat  more,  buy  more 
durable  and  non-durable  commodities,  use 
more  services,  and  enjoy  more  luxuries  than 
any  nation  In  history.  The  average  American 
uses  almost  200  pounds  more  paper  and 
paperboard  than  the  average  Swede  who 
ranks  next  In  per  capita  consumption  and 
about  nine  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age Russian  who  thinks  he's  coming  along 
right  well.  Two-car  American  families  are 
commonplace  and  some  of  our  biggest  cities 
are  faced  with  the  Incredible  problem  of  how 
to  deal  with  abandoned  cars,  cars  that  people 
Just  walk  away  from  when  they  break  down. 
We  consume  so  much  that  merely  getting  rid 
of  our  totel  refuse  has  become  a  major  task. 
Still  it's  a  good  life  and  I'm  sure  all  of  us 
would  like  to  see  continued  improvement  In 
living  standards.  With  the  accent  on  con- 
sumption, however.  It's  difficult  to  get  across 
the  problems  of  producers  and  ways  of  solv- 
ing them. 

But  that's  exactly  what  we  have  to  do.  By 
one  tree  growth  cycle  from  now.  demand  for 
forest  products  Is  expected  to  double.  And 
for  the  South,  according  to  the  Southern 
Resources  Forest  Committee,  the  rise  will  be 
even  greater  with  wood  usage  going  up  2.3 
times  current  levels. 

How  do  we  go  about  combatting  the 
pending  Economics  of  Scarcity  In  the  forest 
products  industry? 

If  we  define  Economics  of  Scarcity  as  a 
situation  m  which  supply  faUs  to  keep  pace 
with  demand,  a  course  of  action  emerges. 
We  have  to  accelerate  supply. 

GeneraUy  speaking,  there  are  two  broad 
roads  to  this  goal.  One  Is  through  greater 
utilization  of  our  wood  resources. 

Georgia  has  made  remarkable  advances 
in  this  direction.  During  the  sixties,  whUe 
state  pulpwood  production  went  up  about 
35  per  cent,  the  use  of  chips,  sawdust,  and 
other  formerly  vira8t«d  wood  residues  rose  250 
per  cent.  That's  had  the  Impact  of  adding 
more  than  a  mllUon  acres  to  Georgia  tlmber- 
Unds.  And,  going  by  national  and  regional 
trends.  It's  reasonable  to  anticipate  at  leaat 
a  doubling  of  current  usage  of  wood  residues 
over  the  next  tree  growth  cycle. 
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I'm  proud  to  say  that  Union  Camp  has 
contributed  to  Georgia's  record.  Our  Savan- 
nah mill  was  the  first  In  the  state  to  use 
chips  and  pine  slabs  and  today  residues 
provide  21  per  cent  of  our  pulping  needs. 

We're  also  pursuing  another  form  of  In- 
creased utilization  through  two  new  Chlp- 
N-Saw  mills,  now  under  construction  in 
Georgia,  which  will  enable  us  to  process  Into 
lumber  smaller  diameter  logs  than  was  pre- 
viously possible. 

These  and  other  utilization  measures — 
like  recovering  more  wood  fiber  In  the  pulp- 
ing process — will  help.  But  the  most  effec- 
tive, direct  approach  to  augmenting  supply 
Is  by  the  other  road  ...  by  Increasing  wood 
yield  per  acre. 

That's  where  the  Third  Forest  comes  In. 
I'm  sure  most  of  you  are  as  or  more  familiar 
with  the  Idea  of  the  Third  Forest  than  I  am 
.  .  .  and  thafs  a  very  good  reason  for  me  to 
clarify  my  use  of  the  concept.  The  First 
Forest  Is  the  original  virgin  ttmberland.  the 
forest  primeval,  and  the  Second  Is  the  Forest 
that  replaced  It  according  to  the  random 
forces  of  nature  alone.  The  Third  Forest 
is  the  scientifically  managed  Forest,  the  one 
in  which  we — ^businessmen,  public  servants, 
and  Interested  citizens — play  or  can  play  a 
role. 

I'm  going  to  site  figures  that  don't  sound 
like  much  in  themselves,  but  you  have  to 
realize  that  they  are  the  backbone  of  our 
contribution — as  people  Involved  In  the  forest 
products  Industry — to  the  present  peak  in 
living  standards.  And  what  might  read  like 
slight  changes  in  yield  are  reflected  as  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  paper  and  millions  of  board 
feet  of  lumber. 

Here  again,  Georgia  shines.  For  the  South 
as  a  whole,  average  annual  forest  yield  per 
acre  Is  .4  cords  of  wood.  Georgia  averages 
25  per  cent  more  or  half  a  cord  per  acre. 

As  might  be  expected,  companies  in  the 
forest  products  business  do  better.  At  Union 
Camp,  for  example,  on  our  Georgia  acreage 
we  average  .7  cords  of  wood  per  acre  per  year. 
On  our  best  tree  farms,  under  absolutely 
optimum  conditions,  we  manage  an  annual 
acre  yield  of  2\ii  cords. 

There's  tremendous  room  for  Improvement 
In  wood  yield.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the  slow- 
growing  beast,  that  means  sustained,  con- 
sistent effort  .  .  .  continued  research  In 
growing  bigger,  more  densely  flbered  trees 
and  accelerating  their  growth;  sharpening 
techniques  of  site  preparation,  seeding,  fire 
and  disease  prevention,  and  harvesting 
efficiency. 

Union  Camp,  for  one,  expects  to  be  getting 
one  to  1.2  cords  of  wood  per  average  acre  by 
the  end  of  the  seventies.  Now,  I  realize  that 
our  company  puts  more  time  and  money  than 
most  landowmers  into  growing  more  wood. 
After  all.  It's  a  major  aspect  of  our  business. 
So  I'm  not  suggesting  our  goal  as  a  general 
standard  to  be  achieved  over  the  next  ten 
years. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  we  aim  for 
that  kind  of  average  yield  for  the  South  by 
the  year  2000,  by  the  end  of  this  beginning 
the  growth  cycle.  If  we  could  by  then  attain 
a  1.2  cords  average  per  Southern  acre — with 
the  progressive  state  of  Georgia  showing  the 
way  with  a  IVi  cords  yield— and  If  we  could 
generalize  that  same  tripling  rate  of  advance 
nationally,  we  would  offset  the  40  per  cent 
shrinkage  that  will  have  taken  place  in  our 
base  of  supply.  We  will  be  able — with  the 
help  of  the  Increased  utilization  of  wood  I 
mentioned  before — to  provide  the  greater 
number  of  Americans  Uvlng  then  with  the 
800  povmds  of  paper  and  paperboard  each  is 
projected  to  consume,  to  supply  their  In- 
creased lumber  requirements,  and,  in  short, 
meet  the  double  demand  on  forest  products 
brought  on  by  continuously  Improving  stand- 
ards of  living  and  comnrunlcations. 

I  dont  think  that  kind  of  Increased  yield 
Is  an  tinreasonable  expectation.  State  and 
federal  forestry  agencies  and  forest  prodocta 
companies  will,  of  course,  continue  their  ef- 
forts In  that  direction. 
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But  the  real  hope  of  Improvement  lies.  I'm 
convinced,  in  the  private  sector  of  the  forest 
economy.  Simply  because  so  much  can  be 
done  there. 

Take  this  state,  for  example.  Seventy-eight 
per  cent  of  CJcorgU's  tlmberlands  are  pri- 
vately held  ...  by  some  200,000  farmers  and 
businessmen.  Fifteen  per  cent  Is  owned  by 
Industry  and  the  remaining  seven  per  cent 
by  federal,  state,  and  local  government.  Buii- 
ne~s  and  government,  we  can  assume,  utilize 
progressive  methods  of  sUvlculture  and  so 
get  better  than  average  wood  yield.  That 
means  that  the  private  sector— about  20 
mllUon  acres— IS  producing  somewhere  under 
the  haU  cord  average  for  Georgia  as  a  whole. 

How  can  we  help  to  beef  up  yields  of  pri- 
vate holdings?  One  way  is  to  continue  and 
step  up  what  we  have  been  doing  . .  .  spread- 
ing the  message  of  good  forestry  practices. 

Our  Georgia  Forestry  Commission  does 
Itself  proud  along  these  Unes.  With  Its  as- 
sistance in  fire  fighting  and  prevention,  and 
its  counseling  of  private  landowners  on  ad- 
vanced cultivation  pracUces,  It  ranks  with 
the  best  public  agencies  In  the  nation. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  another 
group  that  U  doing  lU  share.  It  Is  helping  to 
bring  an  awareness  of  the  Importance  of 
trees  and  Increasing  know-how  and  interest 
In  forest  cultivation  Into  the  classrooms. 
That  will  certainly  have  long-run  beneficial 
Impact  on  private  land  yields. 

And  business.  Including  Union  Camp  I'm 
happy  to  say.  Is  actively  spreading  the  word. 
Lake  other  forest  products  companies,  we 
have  been  and  are  educating  everyone  who 
will  hold  stUl  long  enough,  cooperating  with 
all  other  groups  In  the  field,  and  distributing 
free  seedlings  to  landowners,  youth  groups, 
and  others. 

These  and  other  educational  activities 
have  helped  and  will  continue  to  help  im- 
portantly Increase  yield  In  the  private  sector. 

Another  area  that  is  definitely  worth  In- 
vestigating Is  that  of  incentives.  I  would 
point  out  that,  while  Industry  had  been 
installing  improved  silviculture  practices  for 
rears  before  1944  when  timber  production 
became  eligible  for  capital  gains  treatment, 
that  Incentive  did  provide  much  added  im- 
petus to  such  programs.  I  would  suggest  that 
a  more  equitable  ad  valorem  tax  structure 
applied  to  forest  lands  would  greatly  en- 
courage Improved  wood  yield.  I'm  sure  too 
that  incentive*  can  play  a  role  In  important 
special  areas — such  as  hardwoods  cultiva- 
tion— where  very  Uttle  has  been  done  and 
which  Involve  inordinate  expense  for  pri- 
vate enterprises  or  individuals. 


Its  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Third 
Forest  started  during  a  time  of  plenty.  Com- 
panies were  Improving  their  forests  and  wood 
producUon  30  years  ago.  simply  as  good  busi- 
ness practice,  with  no  thought  of  imminent 
scarciUes.  Fortunately,  with  the  help  of 
public  and  private  groups,  a  good  start  was 
made  towards  the  higher  wood  yields  we 
will  need  In  the  future. 

Today  with  wood  resources  showing  their 
limitations  In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
growth  in  demand  coupled  with  an  eroding 
supply  base.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  Third  Forest  Is  as  essential  to  the  futiire 
progress  of  the  forest  products  industry  as 
the  cotton  gin  was  to  the  development  of 
the  early  textile  Industry. 

And  I  suspect  the  Third  Forest  wlU  work 
In  the  same  way.  Just  as  volume  production 
by  the  cotton  gin  put  pressure  on  finding 
ways  to  pick  cotton — and.  Incidentally,  on  In- 
creasing cotton  yield  per  acre — so  the  Third 
Forest  will  generate  pressure  on  the  means 
of  production. 

Take,  for  example,  the  trend  I  described 
before  In  the  slowed  growth  of  new  paper 
production  capacity.  If  an  Increased  flow  of 
raw  material  U  forthcoming  from  our  lesser 
acrettge.  ways  will  be  found — through  equip- 
ment and  processing  advances,  assuming  that 
addlUonal  mills  wlU  not  be  feasible — to  pro- 
duce the  greater  quantities  consistent  with 
demand  growth. 

In  housing,  to  take  another  example,  pro- 
duction methods  applied  to  the  new  factory 
buUt.  modular  homes  Indicate  that  20  per 
cent  more  dwellings  can  be  buUt  from  a  given 
amount  of  lumber  and  plywood. 

But  again,  whatever  private  enterprise  can 
do  is  based  upon  the  growth  of  the  Third 
Forest.  And  that's  a  cooperative  effort,  en- 
tailing business  and  Individuals,  public  and 
private  organizations. 

That  brings  up  other  resources  which  have 
become  worrisome.  Prevlotisly  I  mentioned 
useable  air  and  water. 

I'd  like  to  make  some  remarks  on  them 
from  a  different  viewpoint  than  that  taken 
by  the  current  chaotic  concern.  I  find  some 
very  strong  analogies  between  the  need  to 
combat  pollution  and  the  need  to  combat 
scarcity  through  the  Third  Forest. 

I  could  say  that  the  forest  products  Indus- 
try has  demonstrated  concern  with  pollution 
long  before  It  became  a  publicized  problem. 
I  could  say  that  my  company  has  spent  $10 
million  over  the  past  decade  on  preventing 
pollution  and  that  we're  continually  up- 
grading our  antl-pollutlon  equipment  and 
techniques. 


All  that  Is  true,  but  it's  beside  the  point. 
It's  talking  defensively  and  In  no  way  Induces 
a  productive  approach  to  the  problem. 

In  reality,  Uke  the  imminent  scarcity  of 
wood  resources,  the  Idea  of  air  and  water  be- 
ing in  "short  supply"  has  developed  sud- 
denly. It  has  taken  us  by  surprise.  Let's  ad- 
mit It.  How  many  people  reiUly  thought  ten 
years  ago  that  there  might  be  limitations 
to  these  resources? 

Let's  also  admit  that  we  are  all  guilty.  The 
consumer  through  his  wants — and  I  dare  say 
Qeeds — for  automobUes.  paper,  appliances, 
and  most  everything  else;  the  producer 
through  his  desire  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit  by  satisfying  these  needs;  the  garbage- 
generating  citizen  is  gtUlty;  so  is  the  tourist 
passing  through:  so  Is  the  Communist  and 
the  Capitalist,  the  Democrat  and  the  Re- 
publican. We  can  all  cry  "Mea  culpa!" 

Once  we  get  beyond  the  flnger-polntlng 
stage,  we  can  think  clearly.  Like  the  Third 
Forest,  combatting  pollution  of  our  ele- 
ments Is  a  coUectlve  project.  It  goee  beyond 
the  single  company  or  the  single  Industry, 
beyond  the  single  state.  It's  as  ridiculous  to 
put  a  company  out  of  the  competitive  run- 
ning by  laying  on  an  exorbitant  expense 
for  pollution  control  as  It  Is  for  a  company 
to  argue  that  It  should  conUnue  to  poUute 
air  and  water  because  It  can't  afford  to  In- 
stall antl-poUutlon  equipment.  We  don't  even 
find  general  agreement  as  to  what  the  meet 
effective  pollution  control  entails. 

Conserving  our  air  and  water  resources 
Is  at  least  a  regional  problem  with  strong 
federal  overtones.  It  requires  intensive, 
broad-based,  coordinated  action. 

Despite  the  role  of  villain  assigned  to 
us  by  some  groups.  Industry  can  be  counted 
on  to  do  Its  share.  Looking  at  the  forest 
products  area,  industry  has  certainly  proven 
Its  cooj)eratlve,  responsible  attitude.  Most 
companies  have  over  the  years,  and  despite 
satisfying  ever  rising  consumption,  planted 
millions  more  trees  on  the  tlmberlands  un- 
der thler  Jiulsdlctlon  than  they've  cut  down. 
Industrial  woodlands  have  consistently  pro- 
moted the  multiple  use  concept,  providing 
hunting,  flsblng.  and  other  forest  recrea- 
tional opportunities  to  more  people  than 
ever  before. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  grow- 
ing forests  and  producing  forest  products 
stand  at  the  Interface  between  rUlng  demand 
and  the  resources  needed  to  supply  It.  I 
think  we're  In  excellent  position  not  only 
to  satisfy  greater  consumption  but  also  to 
expand  the  productive  conservation  of  these 
resources. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  hast  given  us  this  time  in  which  to 
live,  and  in  serving  this  Nation,  to  work 
for  the  betterment  of  the  whole  world. 
Grant  us  wisdom  and  strength  for  this 
day. 

We  thank  Thee  for  all  who  through 
many  generations  have  labored  In  this 
place  and  have  brought  strength  and 
healing  to  the  Nation. 

We  give  Thee  special  thanks  for  Thy 
servant.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  and 
for  the  sense  of  Thy  presence  he  brougnt 
to  this  Chamber.  We  thank  Thee  for  his 
Christian  manhood  and  his  church 
statesmanship,  for  his  steadfast  ministry 


of  prayer  and  pastoral  care,  for  the  mys- 
ticism and  poetry  of  his  utterance,  for 
his  fidelity  to  truth  and  his  espousal  of 
righteousness,  for  his  piety  and  patriot- 
ism, for  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  and 
the  radiance  of  his  personality. 

May  the  mantle  of  his  gentle  and  good 
life  fall  upon  each  of  us.  In  sacred  mem- 
ory help  us  to  love  Thee  more  ardently 
and  to  serve  Thee  more  faithfully  all  the 
days  of  our  lives. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


vs.   SXNATE, 
PSESmSNT    PRO  TEktPOaX, 

Washington.  D.C..  Augtist  18.  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  diu-lng  my  absence. 

RICHASD   B.    BnSSXLL. 

Preaident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTINO    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLB 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 
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On  August  13,  1970: 
S.   1076.  An  act  to  establish  a  pUot  pro- 
gram in  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  designated  aa  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  15.  1970: 
S.  3302.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. August  17.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
who  is  to  be  recognized  at  this  time,  and 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor  or 
any  of  his  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  with  unobjected- 
to  items  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Csdendar  No. 
1030  and  then  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1095,  and  the  rest 
of  the  measures  in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  jield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  once  more  to 
point  out  that  the  Daily  Digest  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  on  page  D921, 
now  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  be- 
ginning today,  and  on  each  legislative 
day  hereafter,  until  further  notice,  there 
will  be  a  call  of  the  calendar,  and  the 
conditions  and  terms  are  set  out  in  the 
Record  there. 

Thus,  all  Senators  are  now  on  notice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania reminded  me  of  that.  I  was  in 
Montana  and  returned  only  last  night. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  meas- 
ure.   

ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  ON  THE 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OP  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  HJl.  14213  to  amend  sections  5580 
and  6681  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  members  of  the  Board 


of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  line  9,  after 
the  word  "States,",  strike  out  "and":  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "the",  strike 
out  "Senate  and"  and  insert  "Senate,"; 
on  page  2.  line  1.  after  the  word  "of" . 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  stnlce 
out  "Representatives;  together  with', 
and  insert  "RepresentaUves.  and";  in 
line  4.  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
"Washington;  and  the",  and  insert 
"Washington,  and":  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  amendment  just  above  stated, 
strike  out  "other";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  insert  "of  whom";  in  line  11.  after 
the  word  "and",  insert  "the";  in  Une  12. 
after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  "Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives"  and  insert 
"Congress.".;"  and  after  line  18.  insert: 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6582 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (20  U.S.C.  44)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  board  shall 
also  elect  three  of  their  own  body  as  an  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  shaU  fix  the  time  for 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  board;  and.  on 
application  of  any  three  of  the  regents  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Uistltutlon.  It  shaU  be 
his  duty  to  appoint  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  of  which  he  shaU  give 
notice,  by  letter,  to  each  of  the  members; 
and,  at  any  meeting  of  the  board,  eight  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1031) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure.  ^.  __. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROXrND   OT  THX    LEGISLATION 

The  Board  of  Regents  U  the  governing 
body  of  the  Smithsonian  InstltuUon.  As 
established  by  act  of  Congress  In  1846.  the 
Board  of  Regents  consists  of  14  members. 

There  are  eight  public  members: 

The  Vice  President; 

The  Chief  Justice; 

Three  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 

Three  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  ^>€aker. 

There  are  in  addition  sU  private  citizen 
members  of  the  Board,  appointed  by  the 
Congress  by  Joint  resolution.  Of  these,  two 
must  be  residents  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  no  two  of  the  remaining  four  citizen 
regents  may  be  residents  of  the  same  State. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  are  re- 
imbursed for  necessary  traveling  and  other 
actual  expenses  incurred  In  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  but  service  on  the  Board  U 
gratuitous. 

The  bill  HJl.  14213  would  Increase  the 
number  of  private  citizen  regents  from  six 
to  nine,  thus  Increasing  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  from  14  to  17. 

COMMnTEE    CONSmERATION 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  conducted  a  joint  hearing, 
together  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Library 
and  Memorials  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  on  HJl.  14213  on  September 

23  1969. 

iar.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  testified  on  behalf 
of  th-s  Board  of  Regents  In  support  of  the 
legislation.  ..  ^    »w 

The  committee  was  informed  that  the 
Board  considers  an  expansion  of  Its  member- 
ship desirable  because  of  the  growth  of  the 
Institution's  responslbUltles,  the  need  to  re- 


flect on  the  Board  the  national  character  of 
the  Institution,  and  because  of  the  InsUtu- 
tlon's  interest  In  soliciting  greater  support 
from  private,  nongovernmental  sources. 

The  committee  noted  that  the  number  of 
States  In  the  Union,  and  the  popxUatlon  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  functions 
and  expenditures  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion aU  have  Increased  substantially  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Institution,  with  no 
adjustment  In  the  size  of  the  Institution's 
governing  body. 

The  committee  believes  that  additional 
members  of  the  Board  of  RegenU  would  per- 
mit a  broader  national  representation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution,  and  woiUd  in  ad- 
dition permit  members  of  the  Board  to  con- 
tribute more  significantly  to  the  management 
of  the  Institution  by  enabUng  individual 
members  to  concentrate  their  attention  on 
specific  problems  or  opportunities  encoun- 
tered by  the  Institution. 

The  committee  noted  that  because  of  the 
imlque  organizational  structure  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Congress  bears 
a  special  responslblUty  In  the  governing  of 
the  Institution.  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Institution's  governing  body,  and 
the  Congress  Is  the  sole  authority  for  ap- 
pointment of  citizen  regents.  Although  the 
Congress  by  tradition  has  acted  on  recom- 
mendations by  the  Board  of  Regents  In  ap- 
pointing citizen  regents,  the  committee  ex- 
pects appropriate  committees  of  the  Oongrees 
shall  be  consulted  before  the  submission  of 
such  recommendations. 

coKMrrrxx  amendment 
The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion adopted  an  amendment  to  HJl.  14213  to 
Increase  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  required  for  a  quorum  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. The  quorum  established  by  existing 
law  Is  five.  The  committee  amendment  would 
Increase  the  quortmi  to  eight,  reflecting  the 
Increase  In  the  membership  of  the  Board 
that  would  be  authorized  by  H.R.  14213. 

In  adopting  the  amendment,  the  commit- 
tee noted  that  the  average  attendance  at  the 
10  moet  recent  meetings  of  the  Board  has 
been  10  of  the  14  members.  The  larger 
quorum,  with  a  17-member  board,  should 
therefore  present  no  difficulty  In  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Institution. 

The  amoadments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  section  5580.  5681.  and 
5582  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide 
for  additional  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  members 
constituting  a  quorum." 


HEADSTONES     OR     MARKERS     TO 
MEDAL  OP  HONOR  RECIPIENTS 

The  bill  (HH.  6265)  to  provide  that  a 
headstone  or  marker  be  furnished  at 
Government  expense  for  the  unmarked 
grave  of  any  Medal  of  Honor  recipient 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1085),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 
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PTTKPOSE 

The  bill  Is  intended  to  authorize  the  fur- 
nishing of  headstones  to  mark  the  graves  of 
liedal  of  Honor  recipients  regardless  of  the 
character  of  discharge  granted  for  their  last 
term  of  senlce. 

PHESENT  LAW 

Existing  law  (act  of  July  1.  1948.  62  Stat. 
1215)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  authorized  and  directed,  when  re- 
quested, to  furnish  headstones  or  markers  for 
unmarked  graves  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  whose  last  sen'ice  terminated  honor- 
ably. 

BACKCROrNO 

According  to  the  testimony  as  reported  in 
House  Report  91-«66  dated  November  20. 
1969.  that  of  2.198  Medals  of  Honor  awarded 
as  of  that  time,  only  178  recipients  were 
Urtng;  and  that  of  those  who  are  deceased. 
it  appeared  that  only  one  received  a  dis- 
charge under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions. The  committee  Is  in  accord  with  the 
House  that  a  serviceman  who  distinguished 
himself  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and 
merited  the  award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
should  not  be  denied  a  proper  grave  marker 
despite  any  discharge  under  less  than  honor- 
able conditions. 

COST 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  Indicated 
that  enactment  of  thU  blU  would,  to  their 
knowledge,  cost  no  more  than  $31. 


extensive  knowledge  of  the  ship  and  the 
naval  period  which  she  represents,  and  be 
able  to  remain  associated  with  the  ship  for 
longer  periods  than  the  normal  tour  of  duty. 
It  Is  believed  that  a  carefully  selected  retired 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy  would  most  satis- 
factorily fulfill  these  qualifications. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  is  often 
used  for  ceremonial  purpyoses  by  the  Navy 
such  as  retirement  ceremonies  and  change  of 
command.  Therefore,  the  command  of  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  should  be  under  an  ex- 
perienced officer  familiar  with  duties  of  com- 
mand and  the  ceremonies  and  responsibilities 
incident  thereto. 

This  bill  is  presented  in  order  that  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  may  more  effectively 
fulfill  its  role  through  capable  and  efficient 
conunand  of  a  retired  U.S.  Naval  officer. 

FISCAL   DATA 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  result  In  no  additional  costs  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 


COMMAND  OF  THE  U.S.S.  "CONSTI- 
TUTION" BY  RETIRED  OFFICERS 
OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY 
The  bUl  (H.R.  8662)  to  authorize  com- 
mand of  the  US.S.  Constituticm  (IX-21) 
by  retired  officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1086).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  permit  a  retired 
officer  of  the  U5.  Navy  to  command  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution,  a  historic  naval  vessel 
maintained  "in  commission,  active  status," 
and  permanently  berthed  at  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard. 

EXPLANATION   OF   THE  BILL 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  order  to  active  duty  a  retired 
officer  of  the  ^3S.  Navy  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  (IX-21) . 

Under  existing  law.  a  retired  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  is  prohibited  from  commanding  a 
ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Since  the  U.S.S.  Con- 
stitution  is  in  a  commissioned  status,  the 
law  effectively  prevents  a  retired  officer  from 
commanding  the  ship. 

The  U.S.S.  Constitution,  a  historic  naval 
vessel  maintained  "In  commission,  active 
status,"  and  permanently  berthed  at  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  has  been  commanded 
by  junior  officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  the 
past  15  years.  However,  because  of  the  rela- 
tive Inexperience  of  those  officers  and  be- 
cause of  their  brief  tours  of  duty,  the  mission 
of  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  has  not  been  fully 
achieved.  Because  of  the  mission  of  the  ship 
and  because  of  her  unique  status  as  the  sole 
relic  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  Navy,  the 
commanding  officer's  duties  necessarily  In- 
clude those  associated  with  positions  of  a 
museum  director  and  curator. 

In  order  that  the  ship  may  be  fuUy  de- 
veloped as  an  extraordinary  historical  ex- 
hibit, it  is  considered  necessary  that  her 
commanding  officer  be  mature,   possess  an 


INTERSERVICE    TRANSFERS    OF 
COAST  GUARD  OFFICERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  9052)  to  amend  section 
716  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  interservice  transfers  of 
officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  was  cons  d- 
ered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1087),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

Section  716  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
stipulates  that  the  Presidpnt  may,  within 
authorized  strengths,  transfer  any  commis- 
sioned officer  with  his  consent  from  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  to, 
and  appointment  in,  any  other  of  those 
Armed  Forces. 

This  bill  will  place  the  Coast  Guard  officers 
on  the  same  parity  as  their  counterparts  In 
the  military  departments. 

FISCAL   DATA 

Enactment  of  this  measure  wUl  not  Involve 
the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds. 

DEPABTMSNTAL   POSITION 

Letters  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  Transj>ortatlon  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  Indi- 
cate there  Is  no  objection  to  enactment  of 
this  bin.  A  copy  of  each  letter  is  set  forth 
l>elow  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 


servicemen.  In  addition  to  flags  presented  to 
the  surviving  spouse  or  next  of  kin. 

EXPLANATION   OP  BILL 

Under  present  provisions  of  law  (10  U.S.C. 
1482),  if  a  serviceman  or  woman  dies  during 
a  period  of  active  service,  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  may  pay 
the  necessary  expenses  of  presentation  of  a 
U.S.  flag  to  the  following  categories  of  per- 
sons designated  to  direct  disposition  of  the 
remains,  in  the  order  named:  the  surviving 
spouse  of  the  decedent,  blood  relatives  of  the 
decedent,  adoptive  relatives  of  the  decedent, 
or  a  person  standing  In  loco  parentis  to  the 
decedent. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  provided  that  the 
flag  to  be  presented  to  the  parents  of  deceased 
servicemen  would  be  smaller  in  size  than  the 
flag  presented  to  the  spouse  or  next  of  kin. 
The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  that  a  flag  of 
equal  size  be  presented  to  the  parents  for 
the  following  reasons :  It  was  considered  that 
presentation  of  a  smaller  flag  would  cause  an 
increase  in  the  administrative  procedures  in 
this  proposal:  and  secondly,  the  presentation 
of  a  smaller  flag  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  members'  parents  are  in  a  second-class 
status,  which  was  considered  inequitable. 

Interest  in  this  legislation  Is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  60  Members  of  Congress  cospon- 
sored  this,  or  similar  legislation. 

FISCAL   D.\TA 

Any  increase  in  expenditure  which  might 
result  from  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
estimated  to  be  minimal  and  could  i)e  covered 
from  virtthin  available  appropriations. 


PRESENTATION  OP  U.S.  FLAGS  TO 
PARENTS  OF  DECEASED  SERVICE- 
MEN 

The  bill  (H.R.  13195)  to  amend  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
U.S.  flags  may  be  presented  to  parents  of 
deceased  servicemen  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1088),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
mesisure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13195  is  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  U.S. 
flags  may  be  presented  to  parents  of  deceased 


CASA  ANGELICA   MENTAL 
RETARDATION  FACILITY 

The  bill  (S.  1196)  for  the  relief  of  Casa 
Angelica  mental  retardation  facility  of 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  Construction  Act,  if  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  so  desires,  any  applica- 
tion for  a  construction  grant  under  part  C  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2671  et  seq.)  may  be  sub- 
mitted with  respect  to  the  facility  known  as 
Casa  Angelica,  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
and  such  application  shall  be  treated  and 
acted  upon  in  like  manner  (insofar  as  pos- 
sible) as  If  construction  of  such  facility  had 
not  commenced  at  the  time  such  application 
is  submitted,  except  that  no  grant  made  un- 
der such  part  C  shall  be  made,  as  a  result 
of  any  such  application,  in  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of 
such  facility  which  was  Incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  construction  thereof  and  which  Is  out- 
standing at  the  time  such  application  Is  ap- 
proved, and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  condition  the  payment 
of  such  grant  on  the  payment  of  such  In- 
debtedness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  bo  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1089) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ijabor 
and  Public  Welfare,  S.  1196  would  allow  the 
Casa  Angelica  Mental  Retardation  Facility 
of  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  to  apply  for  a 
construction  grant  under  the  Mental  Retar- 
dation Facilities  Construction  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
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2671  et  seq.)  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  con- 
struction of  the  facility  has  been  completed. 
At  present,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  may 
not  accept  and  act  upon  a  construction 
grant  application  with  respect  to  any  fa- 
cility where  construcUon  has  been  com- 
pleted. S.  1196  would  waive  thU  precon- 
structlon  submission  requirement  in  the 
case  of  this  facility. 

S  1196  prohibits  any  grant  to  the  Casa 
Angelica  Mental  Retardation  Facility  which 
would  be  in  excess  of  the  outstanding  In- 
debtedness of  the  faclUty  at  the  Ume  the 
application  Is  approved. 

S.    1196    does    not    amend    any    existing 

statutes. 

Background 

Under  pressure  of  parents  with  severely 
retarded  children  who  could  not  have  them 
admitted  to  the  State  facility  because  of 
long  waiting  lists.  Casa  Angelica  did  not 
apply  for  funds  under  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  Construction  Act  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  construction.  Time  was 
of  the  essence  and  construcUon  began  In 
May,  1966,  and  was  completed  In  January, 
1967.  Had  the  facility  complied  with  pre- 
constructlon  application  requirements,  the 
completion  and  operation  of  the  facility 
woiUd  have  been  delayed  significantly.  This 
failure  to  submit  an  application  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  construction  now  pre- 
cludes this  faciUty  from  being  considered 
for  a  grant  under  the  Act.  8.  1196  would 
only  allow  this  faculty  to  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  State  and  be  given  a  priority 
rating  by  the  State  Advisory  Council  and 
Health  and  Social  Services  Board.  Casa 
Angelica  would  then  have  to  compete  with 
other  applicants  In  the  State  for  the  funds 
to  which  New  Mexico  Is  entitled  under  the 
Act. 

8.  1196  neither  amends  the  MentaJ  Re- 
tardation Faculties  Construction  Act  nor 
affects  New  Mexico's  enUtlement  to  Federal 
funds  under  the  Act. 


with  amendments  on  page  1,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  8,  strike  out: 

"Sec  2  The  provisions  of  section  8348(g) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  benefits  payable 
pursuant  to  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act." 

And  on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3,  change  the  section  number  from    3 
to  "2":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8336(c)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "United  States 
the  foUowlng:  "or  are  primarily  to  perform 
work  directly  connected  with  the  control 
and  extinguishment  of  fires  or  the  mainte- 
nance and  use  of  fireflghting  apparatus  and 
equipment". 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  be  appUcable  only  to  the  case  ofper- 
sons  retlrtog  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


MEASURES  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill,  S.  3355.  to  amend  title  IX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  existing  program 
relating  to  education,  research,  training, 
and  demonstrations  in  the  fields  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major 
diseases  and  conditions;  House  Joint 
Resolution  264,  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women;  and  S.  437,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  83,  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  reduction  in  the 
annuities  of  employees  or  Members  who 
elected  reduced  armuities  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  survivor  annuity  if  predeceased  by 
the  person  named  as  survivor  and  permit 
a  retired  employee  or  Member  to  desig- 
nate a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  prede- 
ceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement,  were  annoimced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  three  bills  go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  three  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


FEDERAL  FIREFIGHTERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S  578  to  include  firefighters  withm 
the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  employees  en- 
gaged in  certain  hazardous  occupations 
which  had  been  r^orted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
OXVl 1843— Part  33 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed.  „     .^     *  t  „.i, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

(No.  91-1093),  explaining  the  purposes 

of  the  measure. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE  AND  JUSTIFICATION 

S  578  extends  to  Federal  employees  whose 
duties  "are  primarily  to  perform  work  direcUy 
connected  with  the  control  and  extinguish- 
ment of  fires  or  the  maintenance  and  use  of 
flrefightlng  apparatus  and  equipment"  the 
same  hazardous-duty  retirement  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  now  provided 
for  certato  Federal  law-enforcement  officers. 
S  1507  a  similar  measure  for  firefighters, 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  In  the  90th 
Congress.  It  was  reported  favorably  by  t^e 
House  committee  but  was  recommitted  by 
House  floor  action  and  died  to  that  body. 
The  Senate  committee  believes  congressional 
action  to  provide  firefighters  a  more  equit- 
able retirement  program  Is  past  due. 

Section  8336(c)  of  title  5  provides  for 
retirement  with  an  Immediate  annuity  at 
age  50  after  20  years'  service  for  Federal  law- 
enforcement  officers  who  face  hazards  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties.  These 
special  retirement  provisions  apply  only  if 
the  head  of  the  agency  recommends  such 
retirement  and  U  the  C^vU  Service  Commis- 
sion approves  that  recommendation.  Thus, 
an  todivldual  determtoatlon  of  retirement 
eilgiblUty  based  upon  the  danger  of  the  em- 
ployee's duties  is  made  by  responsible  offi- 
cials who  have  access  to  duty  and  personnel 
records  S.  578  amends  section  8336(c)  to  In- 
clude Federal  firefighters,  with  the  same  safe- 
guards applying  to  their  early-retirement 
ellglbUlty.  No  firefighter  who  had  not  In  fact 
been  exposed  to  haaards  would  be  extended 
the  liberalized  retirement  provisions.  SecUon 
8336(c)  states: 

"The  head  of  the  agency  and  the  Com- 
mission shaU  consider  fuUy  the  degree  of 
hazard  to  which  the  employee  Is  subjected 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  instead  of 
the  general  duties  of  the  class  of  the  posi- 
tion held  by  the  employee." 

More  than  16.000  U.S.  marshals,  poUoemen, 
Kuards,  and  FBI  and  Treasury  agents  are 
covered  by  section  8336(c).  Yet  more  than 
11000  Federal  firefighters,  whose  faUUty 
rate  Is  2«A  times  greater  than  that  of  po- 
licemen, are  denied  these  special  benefits. 
One  out  of  every  eight  fl^eflghters— or  12.6 


per  100  men— sustained  a  lost-time  injury 
in  1965.  Fifty-five  percent  of  firefighters 
deaths  resulted  from  heart  and  Hxng  dis- 
eases. Clearly  firefighters'  duties  tovolve  fre- 
quent exposure  to  danger.  Moreover,  the  abU- 
Ity  of  the  average  man  to  avoid  and  over- 
come the  hazards  of  this  occupation  de- 
creases as  he  gets  older.  In  view  of  the  dan- 
gers tovolved  and  a  normal  man's  increasing 
susceptibility  to  injury  with  each  yw  on 
the  lob,  the  committee  believes  flrefighters 
should  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  sliorten 
their  careers.  Thus,  the  committee  endorses 
the  60-20  formula  with  agency  recommen- 
dation and  CivU  Service  Commission  con- 
currence. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  has  amended  S.  578  by  the 
deletion  of  section  2  of  the  biU  and  the  im- 
propriate renumbering  of  section  3.  xne 
s^tlon  deleted  related  to  the  old  secUon 
8348(K)  Of  title  5,  which  was  repealed  by 
P^.bllc  Law  91-93.  This  18  a  technical  amend- 
ment havtog  no  effect  upon  the  operative 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

COST 

The  cost  of  each  qualified  flrefl|ht«r'»  re- 
tiring has  been  estimated  at  *17,500.  If  an 
estimated  200  firefighters  retire  e*ch  y^. 
the  additional  annual  cost  would  be  93A 
million. 


ARIE  ABRAMOVICH 

The  bill  (S.  1943)  for  the  reUef  o^  Arie 
Abramovich  was  considered,  orderwl  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R^esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
p^^  of  the  immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
ActRlvate  Law  87-523  for  the  relief  of  Arie 
Abramovich  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  ^^ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Print^to 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1095),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  repeal  Private 
Law  87-523  In  order  to  restore  the  bene- 
ficiary's immigration  status  to  that  jhi^ 
existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  said 
law  to  make  him  eligible  to  apply  for  suspen- 
sion of  deportation. 


MRS.  PANG  TAX  TAI 
The  bill  (S.  3853)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pang  Tai  Tai  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ondHouae  oj 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  aiai*) 
f  25>  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act. 
Mrs  Pang  Tai  Tai  may  be  Issued  a  vUa  and  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  U  she  Is  found  to  be  ot^erw^  »d. 
mlssible  under  the  provisions  o^  t^^ft  Act. 
Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall  ap^ 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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(No.  91-1098) ,  ezplainliig  the  purpose  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUKPOSK    or    TKX    BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the 
excluding  prorlalon  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  cannot  reed  and  understand 
■ome  language  or  dialect  In  bebalf  of  the 
sister  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 


EAGLE  LAKE  TIMBER  CO. 

The  bUl  (HJl.  1749)  for  the  relief  of 
Eagle  Lake  Timber  Co..  a  partnership 
of  Susanville.  Calif.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1099).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  the  Eagle  Lake  Timber  Co.,  a  partner- 
ship comprised  of  Mr.  W.  Crook,  John  B. 
Crook,  R.  H.  Emmerson,  and  A.  A.  Elmznerson, 
of  Susanville,  Calif.,  $43,690  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  its  claims  against  tho  Dnlted  States 
tor  compenssuon  ror  lonaea  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  a  timber 
sale  contract  dated  Mav  25.  1984.  No  '.  1-150, 
Detween  ine  cuxupan;  «na  che  Pv^rcst  Service, 
Deoartment  of  Agriculture,  based  on  the  fact 
tB«\  ine  cumpaay  iai<>^^  onaer  cne  provision 
of  th2  s^nird'^i  l^t  .amortizing  road  coats,  to 
recover  a  substantial  portion  of  the  road  con- 
struction cost  incurred  before  the  contract 
was  terminated  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  thereto  because  of  a  forest  fire. 

BTATXaCXNT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
House  of  Representatives  set  forth  the  facts 
In  the  case  as  follows : 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  payment  of 
•43,690  to  a  company  for  the  cost  of  roads 
which  were  constructed  pursuant  to  a  timber 
sale  contract.  The  figure  stated  In  HJt.  1749 
represents  the  loes  the  company  suffered 
since  that  amount  had  not  been  amortized 
when  the  contract  was  canceled  due  to  a 
forest  fire  which  swept  over  most  of  the  tim- 
ber remaining  to  be  cut  under  the  contract. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  stated  that 
the  contract  covered  the  sale  of  an  estimated 
25,030  thousand  board  feet  of  national  forest 
timber  to  Eagle  Lake  Timber  Co. 

The  timber  sale  was  awarded  to  Eagle  Lake 
Timber  Co..  after  it  bid  successfully  against 
one  other  bidder.  On  September  6,  1966,  most 
of  the  uncut  portion  of  the  sale  was  burned 
over  by  a  fire  caused  by  lightning.  At  the  time 
of  the  fire,  10,592  thousand  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber had  been  cut  and  removed.  Most  of  the 
remaining  timber  designated  for  sale  under 
tixe  contract,  totaling  an  estimated  14,438 
thousand  board  feet,  together  wlt^  Inter- 
mingled undesignated  timber  whlcb  was  In- 
tended to  be  left  uncut,  was  affected  by  the 
fire.  While  both  designated  and  undesignated 
timber  affected  by  the  fire  were  subject  to 
deterioration,  continuing  over  time,  it  never- 
tlieless  was  merchantable.  In  such  situations 
in  California,  it  is  both  economically  feasible 
and  customary  to  salvage,  log.  and  manufac- 
ture fire-affected  timber  Into  lumber 
products. 

Shortly  after  the  fire,  Mr.  John  B.  Oook. 
representing  the  Eagle  Lake  Timber  Co.,  met 
with  the  Forest  Service  seeking  relief  under 
the  sale  contract.  Mr.  Crook  was  advised  of 
the  customary  choices  available  under  the 
contract.  They  were: 


1.  Continue  operations,  buying  all  fire-af- 
fected timber  on  the  sale  at  contract  rates; 
and 

2.  Apply  to  have  the  contract  cancelled 
without  liability  for  Its  Incompletlon. 

The  Forest  Service  offered  to  explore  a  third 
possibility  whereby  Eagle  Lake  could  con- 
tinue operations  buying  all  affected  timber  at 
contract  rates,  except  In  portions  of  the  sale 
area  where  prefire  sale  operations  had  been 
entirely  completed. 

In  response  to  Mr.  (brook's  Inquiries,  he 
was  told  that  the  Forest  Service  had  no  au- 
thority under  the  contract  to  reduce  tim- 
ber prices  or  to  pay  Eagle  Lake  for  the  cost 
of  advance  roadbuildlng  not  yet  recovered 
by  timber  cutting.  Mr.  CTrook  advised  he 
would  recommend  his  firm  that  It  apply  for 
contract  cancellation,  and  In  that  event, 
would  seek  enactment  of  a  private  relief  bill. 
The  Forest  Service  suggested,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  engineers  representing  each 
party  would  meet  on  the  ground  and  seek 
to  agree  on  the  value  of  the  unamortized 
rood  construction. 

On  October  11,  1966.  the  purchaser  applied 
for  contract  cancellation,  and  this  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Forest  Service  the  following 
day.  The  bumed-over  area  was  then  divided 
Into  three  salvage  sales  which  were  adver- 
tised and  sold.  Eagle  Lake  Timber  Co.  pur- 
chased one  of  these  sales.  It  was  essential 
that  the  completed  and  uncompleted  road 
work  be  measured  and  evaluated  before  ex- 
isting work  was  disturbed  or  further  work 
was  performed  under  the  salvage  sale  con- 
tracts. Forest  Service  engineers  started  their 
fieldwork  and  evaluations  on  September  28, 
1966.  concluding  the  work  by  mid-October. 
During  this  period.  Eagle  Lake  was  invited 
to  participate  and  was  kept  Informed  of  re- 
sults. On  October  18,  1966,  the  Forest  Service 
called  Eagle  Lake  and  furnished  its  final  re- 
sults which  are  reported  herein. 

On  November  9,  1966,  Eagle  Lake  advised 
the  Forest  Service  that  its  subcontractor 
had  hired  an  engineering  firm  to  make  eval- 
uations. Subsequently,  on  February  21.  1967. 
the  parties  met  In  the  local  office  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  compare  results.  No  agree- 
ment was  reached. 

Results  of  the  Forest  Service  evaluation  are 
shown  in  the  attached  table.  They  are  prop- 
erly based  on  the  estimated  road  costs  used 
In  the  timber  appraisal  at  the  time  the  sale 
was  advertised.  Four  roads  were  Involved  and 
are  identified  in  the  table  as  roads  28N25, 
28N31,  28N3S,  and  28N02.  As  shown  In  the 
table  accompanying  the  Agriculture  report, 
the  amount  of  road  construotlon  work  not 
recovered  by  Eagle  Lake  Timber  Co.  at  the 
time  of  contract  cancellation  Is  $43,690.  As 
has  been  noted,  this  Is  the  amount  stated  In 
the  biU. 

The  consulting  engineer's  report  to  the 
purchaser's  logging  contractor  presented 
three  alternative  estimates  of  the  unamor- 
tized portion  of  the  completed  road  work. 
One  estimate  Is  $71,175,  which  was  the 
amount  originally  stated  in  the  bill  HJi.  6662 
Introduced  in  the  90th  Congress.  The  other 
estimates  are  $68,864.  and  $44,154. 

The  purchaser's  sale  contract  was  similar 
to  hundreds  of  others  In  existence  at  the 
time.  Under  them,  purchasers  are  authorized 
to  build  roads  needed  for  each  sale.  Prior  to 
advertising,  the  Forest  Service  estimates  the 
costs  to  an  average  efficient  purchaser  of 
building  the  roads.  Such  estimates,  along 
with  other  estimated  sale  operating  costs, 
are  used  In  the  timber  appraisal  to  set  adver- 
tised stumpage  prices.  Prices  bid  are  for 
purchase  of  timber,  not  roadbullding,  and 
the  contract  Is  not  considered  a  road  pro- 
curement contract.  Bidders  make  their  own 
judgments  of  profit  opportunities,  including 
'possible  road  costs.  Also,  purchasers  custom- 
arily build  roads  ahead  of  logging  needs  In 
order  to  facilitate  needed  flow  of  logs. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  fire  was  of 
catastrophic  magnitude  with  more  than 
usual  Impacts  on  the  purchaser's  plans.  In 


ttirn,  the  Forest  Service  was  faced  with  need 
to  reshape  its  plan  to  promote  salvage  of  the 
damaged  timber,  both  to  capture  value  and 
to  prevent  an  Insect  epidemic.  Contract  can- 
cellation enabled  the  Forest  Service  to  ac- 
complish this  expeditiously. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  In  its  re- 
port to  the  committee  in  the  90th  Congress, 
stated  that  the  road  work  which  had  been 
completed  at  the  time  of  the  fire  was  a  con- 
tribution to  the  speedy  and  successful  sal- 
vage of  the  fire-damaged  timber.  The  De- 
partment further  noted  that  the  advertised 
prices  in  the  resales  were  enhanced  by  the 
amoimt  of  the  appraised  value  of  road  con- 
struction which  had  been  accomplished  at 
the  time  of  the  fire.  The  result  was  that  the 
Oovernment  realized  the  monetary  benefits 
of  the  Eagle  Lake  Timber  Co.'s  road  con- 
struction work  which  was  not  amortized  be- 
cause of  the  fire.  Because  of  this  fact  and  the 
other  aspects  of  the  case  noted  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Department  indicated  It  would 
have  no  objection  to  enactment  of  the  earlier 
bill  If  the  amount  were  amended  to  provide 
for  a  payment  of  $43,690.  This  Is  the  amount 
the  company  would  have  recaptured  for  the 
completed  work  If  the  sale  bad  proceeded  to 
conclusion. 

The  committee  also  received  a  report  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
concMTilng  the  bill.  The  comments  of  the 
Comptroller  General  are  also  set  out  follow- 
ing this  report.  The  General  Accoxintlng  Of- 
fice report  Indicated  that  it  would  not  object 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  earlier 
blU  provided  the  amount  be  amended  to  $43.- 
690.  which  Is  the  same  figure  recommended 
by  the  Agriculture  Department.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral stated: 

"As  noted  above,  contract  No.  11-150  made 
no  provision  for  recovery  of  road  costs  other 
than  through  amortization  as  the  timber  was 
cut  and  paid  for  by  the  purchaser.  Since  the 
Eagle  Lake  Timber  Co.  was  unable  to  recover 
a  substantial  portion  of  Its  road  construction 
costs  because  the  contract  was  terminated 
by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  as  a  result 
of  a  fire  In  the  timber  sale  area,  and  since  It 
Is  reported  that  the  advance  construction  of 
the  roads  by  the  company  did  benefit  the 
Forest  Service,  we  would  not  object  if  H.R. 
6662  were  favOTably  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress pkrovlded  the  amount  stipulated  therein 
be  changed  from  $71,175  to  $43,690." 

Both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Comptroller  General  reports  analyzed  the 
basis  for  the  figure  $43,690  now  in  the  pres- 
ent bill.  HJI.  1749.  The  committee  Is  satisfied 
that  this  figure  represents  the  actual  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  company  and,  therefore,  it  la 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  an 
attorney  has  rendered  services  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  The  bill  therefore  carries 
the  customary  limitation  on  attorney's  fees. 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  HJI.  1749,  be  considered  fa- 
vorably. 


ANAN  ELDREDGE 


The  bUl  (HJI.  2849)  for  the  reUef  of 
Anan  Eldredge  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
nnd  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

'onanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  91-1100).  explaining  the  purposes 

f  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recod. 
as  follows: 

PtrKPOSZ  OF  THE  BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  grant  first 
preference  status  to  the  adopted  son  of  cltl- 
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zens  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  the  status 
normally  enjoyed  by  the  alien  sons  and 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens. 


3 
X 


GLORIA  JARA  HAASE 

The  bill  (H.R.  12959)  for  the  relief  of 
Gloria  Jara  Haase  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1104),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FuaiosE  or  the  bill 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry   into   the   United    States   In   an   Im- 
mediate relative  status  of  the  alien  daughter 
adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bUl  Is  a  21 -year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  the  PhiUlpplne  Islands, 
who  presently  resides  in  that  country.  She 
was  adopted  at  age  16  by  a  U.S.  citizen  mem- 
ber of  our  Armed  Forces  and  his  wife.  The 
beneficiary's  mother  died  when  she  was  7 
months  old  and  the  whereabouts  of  her 
father  are  unknown.  The  adopUve  father  has 
been  sUtioned  In  Ohio  since  his  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Philippines  ended  In  August 
1966.  The  adoptive  parents  are  anxious  that 
their  daughter  be  permitted  to  Join  them  In 
this  country. 


MRS.  MARCELLA  COSLOVICH 
FABRETTO 

The  bill  (H.R.  13383)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Marcella  Coslovich  Fabretto  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1106),  expUdning  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FirBPOSE    or  TBK   BILX. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
mother  of  a  U.S.  citizen  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization  based  on  the  periods  of  time 
she  has  resided  in  the  United  States  since  her 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence  on 
December  21.  1955. 


VINCENZO  PELLICANO 

The  bill  (HJI.  13712)  for  the  relief  of 
Vincenzo  Pelllcano  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1107).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FTTltPOSE    or    THX    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  biU  is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cluding provision  of  existing  law  relating  to 
one  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  in- 
volving moral  turpitude  In  behalf  of  the  son 
ot  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


AMENDMENT    OP    SECTION    355    OF 
REVISED  STATUTES 

The  bUl  (H.R.  15374)  to  amend  section 
355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
concerning  approval  by  the  Attorney 
CSeneral  of  the  tlUe  to  lands  acquired  for 
or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

DSkSSCd 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1111).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Th»  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  is  to  substitute  revised  language 
for  the  first  seven  paragraphs  of  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  having  to  do  with 
approval  of  land  titles  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  bill  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  Is  to  be  responsible  for  the  approval 
of  the  sufficiency  of  titles  to  land  acquired 
by  the  United  States  and  that  he  may  dele- 
gate this  authority  to  other  departments  and 
agencies  subject  to  his  general  supervision 
and  regulation.  The  amended  blU  would 
preserve  the  existing  law  permitting  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  approve  land 
titles  as  to  land  acquired  by  that  Authority. 
It  also  provides  for  appropriate  amendments 
to  other  provisions  of  law  In  order  to  con- 
form them  to  the  changes  made  by  section  1 
of  the  bUl. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  C<Mninlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  set  forth  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  foUows: 

ANALYSIS    or    THE    BILL 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  repeal  of  the  first  seven  para- 
graphs of  section  355  of  the  Revised  SUtutes. 
as  amended,  and  to  substitute  the  revised 
language  contained  in  section  1.  The  revised 
language  conststs  of  five  paragraphs. 

The  first  paragraph  requires  that  prior  to 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the 
ptirchase  of  land  or  an  Interest  In  land,  the 
Attorney  General  must  give  written  approval 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  title.  This  re- 
quires the  Attorney  General  to  determine 
that  the  tile  Is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  property  Is  being  acquired  by  the 
United  States. 

The  second  paragraph  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General  may  delegate  his  responsi- 
bility as  to  the  approval  of  land  titles  to 
other  departments  or  agencies  subject  to  bit 
general  supervision  and  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  him. 

The  third  paragraph  provides  that  when 
the  Attorney  General  has  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibility for  approving  land  titles  to  a 
department  ot  agency,  that  department  or 
agency  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  render  his  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of 
titles  to  land  or  may  request  his  advice  or  as- 
sistance In  determining  the  sufficiency  of 
titles. 

The  fourth  paragraph  provides  that  unless 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  or  provided  by 
contract,  the  expenses  of  procuring  certifi- 
cates of  title  or  other  evidence  of  title  as 
required  by  the  Attorney  General  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  or  out  of  approprlaUons 
made  for  contingencies  of  the  acquiring  de- 
partment or  agency. 

The  fifth  paragraph,  added  as  a  committee 
amendment,  is  identical  to  language  now  a 
part  of  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
and  makes  It  clear  that  the  provisions  of 


the  section  do  not  change  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  land  or 
interest  in  land,  including  the  authority  to 
determine  the  sufficiency  of  title. 

Section  2.  Section  2  of  the  bill  repeaU  an 
obsolete  provision  In  an  act  of  March  3, 
1889,  which  requires  that  all  legal  services 
connected  with  the  procurement  of  titles  to 
sites  for  public  buildings  be  rendered  by  VS. 
attorneys.  This  Is  not  consistent  with  modem 
practices  and  is  properly  deleted. 

Section  3.  Section  3  of  the  bUl  refers  to 
the  act  of  March  1.  1911  (36  Stat.  962) ,  which 
is  set  out  as  section  617.  title  16,  United 
States  Code.  This  section  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  secure  safe  Utles  to 
certain  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States 
and  requires  that  title  shall  be  aatisfactory 
to  the  Attorney  General.  The  bill  would 
amend  the  provision  by  adding  the  words 
"or  his  designee"  so  as  to  be  consistent  with 
the  amendments  added  by  sectton  1  of  the 
bUl. 

Section  4.  Section  4  of  the  bUl  amends 
section  5  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1931  (46 
Stat  1422),  which  is  set  out  as  section  258e 
of  tiue  40  of  the  United  States  Code.  This 
section  deals  with  condemnation  proceedings 
and  presently  contains  an  exception  con- 
cerning the  provisions  of  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  The  blU  would  delete  this 
exception  on  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  JusUce  because  it  is  clear  that  a 
determination  should  be  made  that  there  Is 
sufficient  title  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  expenditure  of  moneys  as  U  provided 
In  section  258e  of  Utle  40. 

Section  5.  Section  5  of  the  bUl  deletes  an 
exception  in  the  present  law  ooncemlng  the 
appUcatton  of  section  365  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  Sections  4776  and  9776  of  UUe  10 
presenUy  provide  that  In  an  emergency  and 
when  the  President  considers  it  urgent,  a 
temporary  fort  or  fortification  may  be  buUt 
on  private  land  with  the  consent  of  the  own- 
er. The  exception  concerning  a  determlna- 
Uon  concerning  the  sufficiency  of  title  under 
section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes  appears 
to  be  surplusage  since  no  title  is  acquired 
by  the  United  States  under  such  circum- 
stances and  therefore  there  appears  to  be  no 
need  for  an  exception  for  the  provisions 
relating  to  approval  of  title. 

Section  6.  SecUon  6  of  the  bill  conforms 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1929  (45  Stot.  1223,  as  amended), 
which  Is  set  forth  as  section  715e  of  title  16 
by  providing  that  the  reference  to  approval 
land  titles  by  the  Attorney  General  shall  In- 
clude the  words  "or  his  designee."  ThU  sec- 
tion concerns  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
c«taln  purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  requires  title  to  be  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General.  The  amendments 
would  be  to  add  the  reference  "to  his  de- 
signee" to  make  the  language  consistent  with 
sectton  1  of  the  blU. 

sTATXKKirr 
The  bill,  HJI.  16374,  is  a  revised  bill  re- 
sultmg  from  the  wMnmlttee's  consideration 
of  the  earUer  bUl.  HJt.  14119.  The  original 
bill  was  introduced  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  an  executive  commu- 
nlcaUon  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  A  subcommittee  hear- 
ing was  conducted  on  the  first  bill  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1969.  After  consideration  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Department  and  the 
tesUmony  presented  at  that  hearing,  the  bUl. 
HJI.  15374  was  Introduced  embodying  the 
recommendations  of  the  subcommittee.  A 
hearing  was  then  held  on  February  4,  1970, 
on  the  revised  bill  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  at  that  hearing 
advised  the  committee  that  they  had  no 
objections  to  the  bill. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  original 
blU  and  HJI.  15374  Is  that  the  revised  bill 
places  primary  responsibility  for  the  »p- 
proval  of  the  sufficiency  of  land  titles  In  the 
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Attorney  General  and  this  permits  him  to 
delegate    the    authority.    The    original    bill 
would  have  vested  the  authority  to  approve 
lana  titles  In  the  head  of  all  departmente  and 
aeencles  with  respect  to  land  acquired  by  the 
depanment  or  agency  for  the  United  States. 
The  committee  concluded  that  the  Attorney 
General  as  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  United 
States  should  retain  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  approval  of  land  titles.  It  is  clear 
from  the  execuUve  communication  and  tes- 
timony at  the  hearings  that  this  authority 
can  be  properlv  exercised  by  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  In  many  Instances 
It  should  be  so  exercised  In  the  Interest  of 
efficient  and  eJTecUve  operation.  However,  the 
or.glnal  proposal  of  a  general  grant  of  au- 
thority   to    heads   of    all    departments    and 
agencies  by  legUlaUve  action  did  not  permit  a 
determination    of    whether    an    Individual 
agency,  in  fact,  had  the  capability  of  exer- 
cising the  authority  or  the  need  for  such 
authority  In  terms  of  Its  actual  operation. 
The  committee  therefore  concluded  that  » 
more  approprate  amendment  to  secton  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  would  be  to  preserve 
the  primary  responslblUty  for  the  approval 
of  land  Utles  In  the  Attorney  General  with 
additional  authority  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  delegate  the  responslblUty  to  Individual 
departments  or  agencies.  This  would  make  It 
possible   to  meet  the  needs  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  actively  engaged  In  land 
acquisition.  They  could  be  granted  this  au- 
thority when   the  Attorney   General  deeins 
a  delegation  to  be  appropriate.  This  would 
result  m  the  authority  being  exercised  by 
departments  and  agencies  familiar  with  the 
requirements  concerning  sufficiency  of  title 
and  permits  the  Attorney  General  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  department  or  the  agency 
has  the  capability.  Including  the  personnel 
and  organization  necessary  to  pass  on  such 
titles  Finally,  the  Attorney  General  Is  given 
a  clearly  deflnid  lole  of  supervising  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  delegated  authority  with  pro- 
vision for  implementing  this  supervision  by 
regulations  governing  Ite  exercise. 

Section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which 
would  be  amended  by  this  blU  is  set  out 
in  three  places  In  the  United  States  Code 
(40  US.C.  255:  33  U.S.C.  733;  and  50  US  C. 
175)  and  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  funds 
upon  land  purchased  by  the  United  States 
foTa  construction  site  until  the  Attorney 
General  has  approved  the  title  to  that  land 
As  has  been  noted  this  bUl  would  continue 
to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  approval 
of  land  titles  in  the  Attorney  General  and 
would  further  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
er»l  to  delegate  this  title  approval  responsl- 
blUty to  other  departments  and  agencies 
subject  to  his  general  supervision  and  In  ac- 
cordance with   regulations  promulgated   by 

him. 

The  basic  provisions  of  section  355  were 
enacted  In  1841  (5  SUt.  469)   and  have  re- 
mained m  effect  since  that  time.  At  the  time 
of   lU  original   enactment   and   for   a  con- 
siderable time  afterward,  title  work  was  a 
highly  specialized  legal  function.  Title  opin- 
ions were  based  on  abstracts  prepared  by  the 
examining    attorney.    These    abstracts    not 
only  involved  a  search  of  the  title  records 
but  often  required  many  extraneous  Investi- 
gations. The  need  for  searches  outside  the 
records   subsequently    became    limited    due 
to  the  fact  that  In  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century,  the  various  States  Improved  their 
title  recording  requirements  and  facilities. 
In  the  same  period,  title  companies  began 
preparing  and  certifying  abstracts  for  exam- 
ining attorneys.  More  recently  and  particu- 
larly in  the  past  20  years,  certificates  of  title 
and  title  Insurance  policies  have  largely  dis- 
placed abstracts  and  eliminated  much  of  tj^e 
need  for  record  searches.  In  Ite  communica- 
tion   the  Justice  Department  observed  that 
these  developments  have  gradually  changed 
much  title  practice  so  that  It  now  has  many 
of  the  aspects  of  administration  rather  than 
legal  decisionmaking. 

These    developments    and    practical    con- 


siderations have  prompted  action  on  the 
part  of  both  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Congress.  In  1930.  section  355  was 
amended  to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to 
accept  certificates  of  title  of  a  title  company 
as  evidence  of  title  to  land  to  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States  (act  of  June  28,  1930, 
46  Stat.  828).  In  1940  the  secUon  was  fur- 
ther amended  to  permit  approval  of  a  title 
upon  any  evidence  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral deemed  satisfactory  and  to  permit  the 
relaxation  of  standards  for  the  approval  of 
title  to  low  value  lands  to  easements  and 
to  rights-of-way  (act  of  Oct.  9,  1940;  54  Stat. 
1083 ) . 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  Its  com- 
munication  stated   that  it   had   concluded 
that  the  time  has  come  for  an  adoption  of 
Government  practice  to  more  recent  develop- 
ments associated  with  land  transactions.  In 
recent  years  more  than  93  percent  of  titles 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
been  based  upon  tlUe  certificates  or  title  In- 
surance policies.  WhUe  Judgment  must  be 
exercised    In    examliUng    encumbrances    In 
title  certificates  and  exceptions  In  title  poli- 
cies, this  Judgment  Is  slmUar  to  those  In- 
volved In  determinations  concerning  other 
matters  related  to  the  effective  operation  of 
governmental  programs.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment notes  that  agency  heads  must  now 
make  determinations  concerning  real  prop- 
erty   acquired    for    these    programs.    These 
determinations  relate  to  the  propriety,  tim- 
ing and  scope  of  acquisition,  as  weU  as  the 
development,  use  and  disposition  of  such 
properties.  Whether  the  Interest  In  land,  that 
Is  the  tlUe  being  acquired.  Is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  a  program  or  presents  unwar- 
ranted risks  for  the  United  States  Involves 
a  SlmUar  sort  of  determination  under  cur- 
rent   practices.    The    Justice    Department 
therefore  concluded  that  In  many  Instances 
this   latter   determination   could   appropri- 
ately be  made  by  certain  acquired  agencies 
In  accordance  with  proper  legal  standards 
fixed  by  the  Justice  Department. 

As  has  been  noted  In  discussing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  amendment  which  wlU  have  the 
effect  of  retaining  the  present  language  of 
section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes  making 
an  exception  so  that  the  provisions  of  the 
section  vrtll  not  affect  existing  law  concern- 
ing the  acquisition  of  lands  or  Interests  In 
land  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The 
following  language  Is  presently  found  as 
the  first  sentence  of  the  seventh  paragraph 
of  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes: 

•The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  In  any  man- 
ner any  existing  provisions  of  law  which  are 
applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  In- 
teresu  In  land  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority." 

IdenUcal  language  Is  contained  as  the  com- 
mittee amendment  foUowmg  line  19  of  page 
a  of  the  bUl.  The  conunlttee  has  concluded 
that  the  present  legal  situation  should  be 
preserved  so  that  there  will  be  no  question 
concerning  the  continuance  of  the  legal 
basis  for  the  procedures  followed  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  In  connection  with 
titles  to  land  and  interests  In  land.  It  can  be 
noted  that  this  authority  has  been  exercised 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the 
past  37  years.  Under  the  TVA  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
831  et  seq.)  TVA  has  approved  titles  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  needed  for  Its  pro- 
gram. This  was  approved  by  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  Investigating  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  which  In  1938  and 
1939  made  a  detailed  examination  of  all  of 
TVA's  operations.  When  40  United  States 
Code  section  255  was  amended  In  1940,  the 
provision  referred  to  above  was  Included  ex- 
plicitly preserving  TVA's  right  to  approve 
titles. 

The  committee  has  considered  this  legisla- 
tion primarily  on  the  basis  that  It  provides 
for  a  realistic  adjustment  of  Government  pro- 
cedures to  meet  modem  conditions.  The  De- 
partment In  the  communication  to  the  Con- 


gress noted  that  this  Improvement  In  the 
law  wUl  also  result  In  certain  economies  to 
the  Government.  The  proposal  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  assembly  of  title  papers,  cura- 
tive work,  closings  and  related  title  functions 
are  already  performed  by  the  agencies.  The 
considered  use  of  the  authority  to  delegate 
the  funcUons  of  the  Attorney  General  wUl 
have  the  effect  of  avoiding  duplication  which 
now  exists  as  to  some  aspects  of  title  proc- 
essing by  the  Government. 

In  view  of  the  factors  described  In  this 
report  and  outlined  In  the  communication  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  It  is  recommended 
that  the  amended  bUl  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going concurs  Ui  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  16374. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 
The  bills,  H.R.  13810,  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Poehleln,  and  S.  3419. 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Claire  E.  Brou. 
were  announced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  two  bills  go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  two  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


JOHNNY  TRINIDAD  MASON.  JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill.  S.  3529.  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
Trinidad  Mason,  Jr.,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  m  Une  4, 
after  the  word  "Act,"  strike  out  "Johnny 
Trinidad  Mason.  Junior,"  and  Insert 
"Johnny  Mason.  Junior  (Johnny  Trini- 
dad Mason,  Junior) ";  so  as  to  make  the 
bUlread: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)(1)  and  204 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Johnny  Mason.  Junior  (Johnny  Trinidad 
Mason,  Junior)  shaU  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  son  of  J.  D. 
Mason,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  mother  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1117) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE  or  THE   Bnx 

The  ptirpoee  of  the  blU.  as  amended,  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  qualify  for  first 
preference  status  as  the  vmmarrted  son  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  SUtea.  The  blU  has 
been  amended  to  correct  errors  In  drafting. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readtag,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johimy  Mason. 
Junior  (Johnny  Trinidad  Mason,  Jun- 
ior) ."  ^^^^_^^ 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill,  HJl.  1»127,  making  appropri- 
ations for  public  works,  1971,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  six  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


3 
X 


DR.  PIO  ALBERT  POL  Y  ZAPATA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3129)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pio 
Albert  Pol  y  Zapata  and  his  wife,  Do- 
lores S.  Alvarez  de  Pol,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

S.  3129 
That  the  periods  of  time  Doctor  Plo  Albert 
Pol  y  Zapata  has  resided  In  the  United  States 
since  his  law-ful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  on  February  10,  1962,  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  meet  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1119).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PXTRPOSE  OF  THE  BH-l. 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  as  amended  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
natvirallzatlon.  The  bUl  has  been  amended  In 
accordance  with  establUhed  precedents.  The 
name  of  the  beneficiary's  wife  has  been  de- 
leted, inasmuch  as  there  Is  no  showing  of 
need  for  citizenship  In  her  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Pio  Albert 
Pol  y  Zapata." 


MEASURES  PASSED  OVER 

The  bills  HJa.  18110,  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  to  the  States  and 
localities  for  comprehensive  health 
planning;  H.R.  17570,  to  amend  title  IX 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to 
extend  and  improve  the  existing  program 
relatmg  to  education,  research,  training 
and  demonstrations  in  the  fields  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major 
diseases  and  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  the  Joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  236,  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  of  August  1  through  August 
7  as  "National  Clown  Week";  the  bill. 
HH.  18725.  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide 
for  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  District  of  Columbia; 
the  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  joint  resolution.  House  Jotot  Resolu- 
tion 681,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  were  announced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  six  measures  go  over. 


EXTENSION    OF    THE    SECURITIES 
EXCHANGE  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3431  >  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
sections  13<d),  14(d).  and  14<e)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  in  or- 
der to  provide  additional  protection  for 
investors,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy, with  amendments.  On  page  2,  after 
line  5.  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  13  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Ac:  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(e)  (2))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  Implementing  this 
paragraph  in  the  public  Interest  and  for  the 
protection  of  investors,  including  exemptive 
rules  and  regulations  covermg  situations  In 
which  the  Commission  deems  it  unnecessary 
or  Inappropriate  that  a  purchase  of  the  type 
described  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  purchase  by  the  Issuer  for  purposes 
of  some  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17,  change  the 
section  number  from  "2"  to  "3";  on  page 
3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  change  the 
section  number  from  "3"  to  "4";  and  at 
the  beginning  of  line  8,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "4"  to  "5";  so  as  to 
make  the  bUl  read: 

S.  3431 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
part  of  pargaraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  13  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (16  U.S.C.  78m(d)(l))  which  precedes 
clause  (A)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "section  12  of  this 
title"  the  following:  ",  or  any  equity  se- 
curity of  an  insurance  company  which  would 
have  been  reqtUred  to  be  so  registered  ex- 
cept for  the  exemption  contained  in  sec- 
tion 12(g)  (2)  (O)  of  this  title,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "10  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6  per  centum". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  13  of  the  Sectiritles  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(e)(2))  is  amended 
by  adding  ut  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  implementing  this 
paragraph  In  the  public  Interest  and  for 
the  protection  of  investors.  Including  exemp- 
tive rules  and  regulations  covering  situations 
m  which  the  Commission  deems  It  unneces- 
sary or  mapproprlate  that  a  purchase  of  the 
type  described  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  purchase  by  the  Issuer  for 
purposes  of  some  or  all  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  14  of  the 
SecurlUes  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  VJS.C. 
78n(d)  (1) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  InaerUng  after  "section  12  of  this 
title."  the  following:  "or  any  equity  security 
of  an  Insurance  company  which  would  have 
been  required  to  be  so  regUtered  except  for 
the  exemption  contained  in  section  12(g)  (2) 
(G)  of  this  title,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "10  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  m   Ueu  thereof   "6   per  centtmi". 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  8  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (16  U.S.C.  78n(d)  (8) )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (A)  and  redesignating 
clauses  (B),  (C).  and  (D)  as  clauses  (A), 
(B),  and  (C).  respectively. 

SEC.  6.  Subsection  (e)  of  secUon  14  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  (16  VS.C.  78n 


(e) )  is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Commis- 
sion shall,  ior  the  purposes  of  thU  subsec- 
tion, by  rules  and  regulations  define,  and 
prescribe  means  reasonably  designed  to  pre- 
vent, such  acts  and  practices  as  are  fraudu- 
lent, deceptive,  or  manipulative." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90- 
439,  provides  for  the  foUowing  disclosures 
in  acquisitions  and  tender  offers  for  10 
percent  of  any  equity  security  registered 
under  that  act;  the  identity,  background, 
and  plans  of  the  person  or  group  making 
a  tender  offer  or  acquiring  the  securities; 
the  size  of  the  holdings  of  the  person  or 
group  involved;  the  source  of  the  funds 
used  or  to  be  used  to  acquire  the  shares; 
any  contracts  or  arrangements  relating 
to  the  shares;  and  if  the  purpose  of  the 
acquisition  is  to  acquire  control  of  the 
company,   any   plans  to  liquidate  the 
company,  sell  its  assets,  merge  it  with 
another     company,     or     make     major 
changes    in   its   business   or   corporate 
structure. 

It  also  provides  for  investor  protecuon 
against  fraudulent  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  these  acquisitions  and  tender 
offers.  In  addition  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  is  authorized  to  reg- 
ulate purchases  by  corporations  of  their 
own  sliares,  and  to  require  disclosures 
when  there  is  a  change  m  the  majority 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation 
in  conjunction  with  a  10-percent  acquisi- 
tion of  securities  or  a  tender  offer. 

Public  Law  90-439  also  substantively 
protects  pubUc  investors  to  whom  a  ten- 
der offer  is  directed  by  providmg  with- 
drawal rights  during  the  first  7  days  and 
after  the  first  60  days  of  the  offer.  Fur- 
thermore it  provides  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod during  which  securities  must  be 
taken  up  on  a  pro  rata  basis  rather  than 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  and 
requires  that  any  increase  in  the  price 
offered  during  the  period  of  the  tender 
shall  be  extended  to  all  persons  who 
have  previously  tendered  their  securities. 
Over  the  last  2  years  this  legislation 
has  been  most  successful  in  lifting  the 
veil  of  secrecy  that  had  previously  sur- 
rounded tender  offers;  however,  certain 
legislative  adjustments  have  now  become 
necessary. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  financial  press 
is  aware  of  the  increase  in  corporate 
takeovers.  Between  August  1968  and 
April  1969  there  were  243  filings  made 
with  tlie  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission armouncing  proposed  tender  of- 
fers. In  addition,  there  were  188  acquisi- 
tions of  more  than  10  percent  of  a  com- 
pany's stock.  The  dollar  amount  for  ten- 
der offers  alone  was  $1.45  billion. 

Ten  percent  of  the  stock  of  large  cor- 
porations, indeed  even  5  percent,  can  in- 
volve large  amounts  of  money  and  can 
have  a  significant  impact  on  corporate 
control. 

The  Banking  and  C^irrency  Committee 
has  also  been  informed  of  a  recent  tend- 
ency of  people  contemplating  a  takeover 
to  terminate  their  acquisition  at  the  9- 
percent  level  in  order  to  avoid  compli- 
ance with  the  act's  requirements.  Here 
the  need  for  the  full  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  are  of  the 
utmost  necessity  if  we  are  to  have  ade- 
quate investor  protection. 


These    developments    and    practical    con-     panmenv  ».  i-i.c 
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S.  3431  would  extend  the  protections 
of  Public  Law  90-439  to  acquisitions  of 
over  5  percent  of  a  company's  stock.  It 
would  also  extend  coverage  to  sharehold- 
ers of  publicly  held  insurance  companies 
who  are  currently  at  the  mercy  of  secret 
takeover  bids.  This  disparity  in  consumer 
protection  is  unwarranted  and  should  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

The  bill  does  not  seek  to  disturb  the 
decision  reached  in  1964  to  leave  periodic 
reporting,  proxy  soUcitation  and  reg\xla- 
tlon  of  insider  trading  with  respect  to 
securities  of  insursuice  companies  to  the 
appropriate  State  authorities.  However, 
in  view  of  the  nationwide  basis  of  most 
tender  offers  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  presently  regulated  by  State  insur- 
ance commissioners,  it  is  appropriate  to 
bring  within  the  purview  of  sections  13 
(d)  and  14(d)  acquisitions  of  insurance 
company  securities. 

The  bill  would  also  subject  stock-for- 
stock  exchange  offers  made  by  means  of 
a  registration  statement  under  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  to  the  tender  offer 
requirements  of  the  act.  Exchange  offers 
Involving  the  offer  by  a  bidder  of  its  own 
securiUes.  in  exchange  for  the  securiUes 
of  the  target  company  are  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent.  This  is  particularly 
true  In  acquisitions  of  larger  cwnpanies 
due  to  the  enormous  amoimt  of  money 
that  would  be  required  if  a  cash  tender 
offer  was  used  in  order  to  gain  control. 
Exchange  offers  are  presently  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  Public 
I^^  90-439  because  they  are  made  pur- 
suant to  a  registration  statement  under 
the  Securities  Act.  This  statement  fur- 
nishes investors  with  adequate  disclosure 
concerning  the  offer.  However,  this  ex- 
emption also  excludes  the  large  groups 
of  public  investors  to  whom  exchange  of- 
fers are  made  from  the  act's  substantive 
protections.  These  protections  include 
the  right  of  depositors  under  a  tender 
offer  to  withdraw  their  shares  during  the 
first  7  days  of  the  offer  and  after  the 
expiration  of  60  days:  they  require  that 
the  bidder  take  up  all  shares  deposited 
during  the  first  10  days  of  the  offer  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  rather  than  on  a  first- 
come  first  served  basis;  and  they  require 
the  bidder  to  extend  any  increased  con- 
sideration made  in  connection  with  the 
offer  to  persons  who  have  already  de- 
posited their  shares. 

In  addition  S.  3431  would  give  tho 
CMnmission  rulemaking  power  with  re- 
spect to  fraudulent,  deceptive,  and  ma- 
nipulative activities  used  in  tender  offers. 
The  techniques  currently  being  used  in 
these  offers  have  become  increasingly 
sophisticated  and  they  change  rapidly. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  take- 
over is  resisted  by  incumbent  manage- 
ment. In  some  instances  industrial  ware- 
fare  occurs. 

Claims  and  counterclaims,  charges  and 
countercharges  are  hurled  back  and 
forth.  Efforts  are  made  to  influence  the 
price  of  the  securities  involved.  By  grant- 
ing this  additional  rulemaking  authority 
the  Congress  would  allow  the  Commis- 
sion to  deal  promptly  and  with  flexibility 
with  these  problems. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee. Chairman  Budge  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  proposed  an 
amendment  to  allow  the  Commission  to 
adopt  appropriate  rules  and  regulations 


so  that  distinctions  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  issuer  and  its  controlling  per- 
sons in  filings  required  imder  the  act. 
Section  13(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  grants  the  Commission  rulemaking 
power  concerning  purchases  by  certain 
corporations  of  their  own  securities  and 
specifies  that  for  the  purposes  of  section 
13(e)  a  purchase  by  or  for  a  person  in  a 
controlling  relationship  with  the  issuer 
is  deemed  to  be  a  purchase  by  the  issuer. 

In  adopting  this  amendment  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  it  was  imnecessary  to 
place  on  persons  in  a  controlled  rela- 
tionship with  the  issuer  all  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  section's  requirements  such 
as  giving  notice  to  shareholders  after 
each  purchase,  which  may  be  appropri- 
ate when  the  issuer  purchases  its  own 
securities.  When  a  company's  funds  are 
not  used,  the  furnishing  of  information 
to  shareholders  does  not  involve  all  of 
the  considerations  and  implications  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  such  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
the  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers,  the  Investment  Bankers  Associ- 
ation and  the  Association  of  Stock  Ex- 
change Member  Firms  all  of  whom  are 
involved  on  a  daily  basis  with  the  prob- 
lems which  this  bill  attempts  to  solve. 

The  attitude  of  the  securities  industry 
towards  this  legislation  is  exemplified 
by  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
James  W.  Walker,  Jr..  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change. So  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
may  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Walker's 
views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  be  included  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Apul  16,  1970. 
Hon.  Hakbison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   Sectirltles  of 
the  Committee  on  BanMng  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Chaikman  Williams:  The  American 
Stock  Exchange  thanks  the  Subcommittee 
for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  S-3431. 
We  wish  to  commend  the  Subcommittee 
for  continuing  to  focus  on  the  matter  of 
disclosure  requirements  In  connection  with 
tender  offers  and  takeover  bids. 

The  Exchange  supports  the  basic  prin- 
ciples embodied  In  Senate  BlU  &-3431.  Mind- 
ful of  the  essential  objectives  of  the  Bill,  we 
believe  the  proposed  legislation  is  In  the 
public  Interest,  and  wlU  strengthen  the 
safeguards  available  to  this  country's  In- 
vestors. 

In  addition,  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
wishes  to  take  this  occasion  to  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  early  disclosure  require- 
ments in  tender  offers  and  takeover  bids 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  market.  Ade- 
quate and  timely  disclosure  requlremenU 
are,  we  believe,  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  market.  In  order  to  make  certain 
that  fair  treatment  is  afforded  to  all  inves- 
tors sharing  the  public  market,  small  and 
large  alike,  the  flow  of  Information  neces- 
sary to  make  informed  Investment  decisions 
mxist  be  assured.  Above  all,  confidence  In 
the  public  market  must  be  preserved,  and 
this  confidence  comes  only  when  the  In- 
.  vesting  public  Is  certain  that  It  It  receiving 
all  of  the  facts.  The  Exchange  Is  particularly 
concerned  that  Information  of  contemplated 
actions.  If  not  made  pubUcly  avaUable  at  an 
early  point,  can  have  a  disruptive  or  unfair 
Impact  on  the  pubUc  market  to  the  detri- 
ment of  ordinary  investors. 


Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  investor  In 
the  public  market.  It  may  be  very  Impor- 
tant to  know  about  a  prospective  acquisition. 
If  the  investor  Is  a  stockholder  of  the  aggres- 
sor company,  the  entire  nature  of  his  Invest- 
ment could  change  upon  the  consummation 
of  the  takeover.  Furthermore,  It  can  be  of 
equal  Importance  to  the  stockholder  of  the 
target  company  to  be  Informed  at  the  earliest 
possible  point  of  the  prospective  takeover 
venture  since  his  investment  may  be  radi- 
cally changed  as  a  result  of  the  market  Im- 
pact of  the  buying  activities  In  that  con- 
nection. The  Information  needs  of  the  gen- 
eral investing  public  also  warrant  considera- 
tion in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
may  be  contemplating  the  purchase  of  stock 
in  either  the  aggressor  or  the  target  com- 
pany. 

Moreover,  a  program  of  purchases  by  sev- 
eral Independent  Investors  through  the  pub- 
lic market  as  a  prelude  to  an  acquisition, 
when  arranged  by  a  third  party  having  no 
direct  financial  participation  in  such  pur- 
chases, may  be  able  to  circumvent  the  pro- 
posed requirements  of  the  Bill,  If  care  is 
taken  by  such  third  party  to  see  that  no 
one  purchaser  attains  holdings,  at  an  early 
stage,  of  5  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  target 
company.  It  may  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  total  holdings  of  the  participants  In  the 
early  stages  of  such  a  program  would  fall 
within  the  proposed  requirements  since 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  direct  link 
between  the  various  purchasers.  The  best  in- 
terests of  the  investing  public  would  appear 
to  be  served  by  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
plans — whether  definite  or  conditional— for 
a  takeover  venture  at  the  very  outset  or  at 
an  early  stage  In  the  Implementation  of 
these  plans  when  they  are  to  Involve  the 
use  of  the  public  market.  It  may  be  that 
legislation  directly  designed  to  this  end 
should  be  considered  by  the  Subcommittee. 

A  program  of  purchases,  as  a  prelude  to 
an  acquisition,  can  have  an  additional  sig- 
nificant consequence  to  the  public  market 
in  that  It  may  disrupt  the  fairness  and  order- 
liness of  the  market.  As  trading  In  a  par- 
tlctilar  issue  becomes  concentrated  In  fewer 
hands,  which  would  be  the  Inevitable  out- 
come of  a  program  of  piirchases.  It  Is  more 
difficult  to  preserve  liquidity  In  the  market. 
An  essential  element  of  Uquldlty  Is  a  steady 
flow  of  round-lot  orders  on  both  sides  ol  the 
market  which  may  be  disrupted  If  there  is  a 
concentration  of  block  trading  on  the  buy 
side.  Furthermore,  a  fair  and  orderly  market 
must  accurately  reflect  public  supply  and 
demand  for  stock,  whereas  If  there  exists  a 
concentration  of  large  purchases  In  a  given 
Issue,  the  floating  supply  can  be  substantially 
reduced.  The  Exchange  believes  that  the  dan- 
gers to  the  public  market  In  this  method  of 
acquisition  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  Exchange  Is  In  full  accord  with  the 
▼lew  that  further  steps  are  necessary  to  see 
that  all  essential  facts  are  placed  In  the  hands 
of  public  Investors.  Despite  the  present  lull 
In  the  number  of  tender  offers  and  takeover 
bids,  with  an  uptrend  In  the  stock  market 
and  greater  availability  of  credit  the  number 
of  tender  offers  and  takeover  bids  may  sig- 
nificantly Increase.  Conglomerate  formations 
might  again  Increase  In  both  number  and 
scope.  It  Is  our  view  that  the  growth  of  con- 
glomerates represents  a  pooling  of  assets  and 
diversification  of  investments  not  totally  un- 
like the  economic  philosophy  contributing  to 
the  growth  of  Investment  companies. 

There  Is  one  additional  thought  which  we 
would  like  to  present  relative  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 
There  have  been  expressions  of  opinions  In 
the  past  that  acquisitions  are.  In  general, 
healthy  to  the  nation's  economy  because  In- 
efficient management  of  the  target  company 
was  replaced  by  the  more  capable  leadership 
provided  by  the  acquirer.  These  opinions 
were  based  on  the  premise  that  one  of  the 
reasons  a  takeover  bid  succeeded  was  be- 
cause shareholders  of  the  target  company 
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were  dissatisfied  with  Incumbent  manage- 
ment. However,  the  utilization  of  a  program 
of  purchases  through  the  public  market,  even 
though  by  several  independent  Investors  and 
arranged  by  a  third  party  having  no  direct 
financial  participation  In  such  purchases, 
may  give  the  aggressor  company  such  a  sub- 
stantial foothold  within  the  target  corpora- 
tion that  Incumbent  management  Is  power- 
less to  prevent  the  takeover  Irrespective  of 
the  regard  in  which  management  Is  held  by 
the  remaining  shareholders.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  target  company  Is  selected  because 
of  the  caliber  of  Incumbent  management 
since  m  particular  a  well-run  company  might 
be  considered  a  more  valuable  holding. 

The  Exchange  Is  In  accord  with  the 
amendment  which  widens  the  scope  of  Sec- 
tions 13(d)(1)  and  14(d)(1)  to  Include  pur- 
chases Involving  equity  securities  of  Insur- 
ance companies.  In  addition,  the  Exchange 
concurs  with  the  amendment  which  removes 
from  Section  14(d)  the  exemption  from  filing 
requirements  applicable  to  offers  for  tenders 
proposed  to  be  made  through  a  registration 
statement  under  the  1933  Act. 

We  would  once  again  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  Subcommittee  for  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  Senate  Bill  8- 
3431. 

Very  truly  yours. 

James  W.  Walkzb,  Jr. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  It  Is  our  Nation's  legitimate 
businessmen  as  well  as  the  more  than  30 
million  American  shareholders  who  have 
the  most  to  gain  from  this  legislation. 
This  bill  will  put  all  on  an  equal  footing 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  signifi- 
cant facts  about  a  tender  offer  or  a  cor- 
porate stock  purchase  program.  All  will 
be  able  to  deal  in  the  securities  markets 
knowing  that  all  of  the  pertinent  facts 
are  available.  This  is  the  premise  under 
which  our  securities  markets  are  sup- 
posed to  work.  Following  this  premise 
they  have  thrived  and  prospered  over 
the  years.  Now  is  the  time  to  eliminate 
the  last  remaining  areas  where  full  dis- 
closure Is  necessary  but  not  yet  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1125).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND  OF  THB  LEGISLATION 

This  proposed  legislation  (S.  3431)  would 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
to  provide  additional  Investor  protection  In 
corjjorate  tender  offers  and  other  acquisitions 
of  securities,  and  would  supplement  the  pro- 
tections afforded  to  investors  by  Public  Law 
90-439  enacted  on  July  29,  1968. 

The  Sscurltles  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-439,  provides  for 
the  following  disclosures  In  acquisitions  and 
tender  offers  for  10  percent  of  any  class  of 
an  equity  security  registered  under  that  act 
and  for  the  equity  securities  of  closed-end 
Investment  companies  registered  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940: 

(a)  the  Identity,  background,  and  plans  of 
the  person  or  group  making  a  tender  offer  or 
acquiring  the  securities, 

(b)  the  size  of  the  holdings  of  the  person 
or  group  Involved, 

(c)  the  source  of  the  funds  used  or  to  be 
used  to  acquire  the  shares. 

(d)  any  contracts  or  arrangements  relat- 
ing to  the  shares, 

(c)  If  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  Is  to 
acquire  control  of  the  company,  any  plans  to 
liquidate  the  company,  sell  Its  assets,  merge 
It  with   another  company  or  make  major 


changes  In  Its  business  or  corporate  struc- 
ture. ^  _^. 

It  also  provides  for  Investor  protection 
against  fraudulent  activities  In  connection 
with  these  acquisitions  and  tender  offers.  In 
addition  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  regulate  purchases 
by  corporations  of  their  own  shares,  and  to 
require  disclosures  when  there  Is  a  change 
In  the  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
corporation  In  conjunction  with  a  10-percent 
acquisition  of  securities  or  a  tender  offer. 

Public  Law  90-439  also  substantively  pro- 
tects public  investors  to  whom  a  tender  of- 
fer Is  directed  by  providing  withdrawal 
rights  during  the  first  7  days  an('.  after  the 
first  SO  days  of  the  offer.  Furthermore  It 
provides  for  a  limited  period  during  which 
securities  must  be  taken  up  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  rather  than  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis,  and  requires  that  any  Increase  In  the 
price  offered  daring  the  period  of  the  tender 
shall  be  extended  to  all  persons  who  have 
previously  tendered  their  securities. 

PTTRPOSE  or  THB  LSCISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  provide  additional  protection  for  Inves- 
tors by  augmenting  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-439. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  coverage  of 
Public  Law  90-439  to  encompass  acquisitions 
of  and  tender  offers  for  equity  securities  of 
insurance  companies.  It  would  also  extend 
the  act's  full  disclosure  provision  to  acqui- 
sitions and  tender  offers  of  over  6  percent  of 
a  company's  stock.  Under  PubUc  Law  90-439 
these  provisions  only  apply  to  acquisitions 
and  tender  offers  of  over  10  percent. 

In  addition  the  bill  would  extend  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  Public  Law  90-439 
which  protects  stockholders  Involved  in  cash 
acquisitions  and  tender  offers  to  stock  for 
stock  exchange  offers  and  would  give  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  addi- 
tional rulemaking  power  to  deal  with  certain 
types  of  fraudulent,  deceptive,  and  manipu- 
lative practices.  Finally,  an  amendment  to 
the  bin  would  give  the  Commission  r\ile- 
maklng  power  to  differentiate  between  con- 
trol persons  and  Issuers  In  applying  certain 
requirements  of  section  13(e)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act. 

BX7MMAST   OT  THE  LEGISLATION 

First  the  blU  extends  the  provisions  of 
sections  13(d)  and  14(d)  of  the  securities 
Exchange  Act  to  acquisitions  of  and  tender 
offers  for  securities  of  Insurance  companies. 
The  bill  does  not  seek  to  disturb  the  deci- 
sion reached  In  1964  to  leave  periodic  re- 
porting, proxy  solicitation  and  regulation  of 
Insider  trading  with  respect  to  securities  of 
insurance  companies  to  the  appropriate  State 
authorities.  However,  in  view  of  the  na- 
tionwide basis  of  most  tender  offers  and  the 
fact  that  such  offers  are  not  presently  reg- 
ulated by  State  Insurance  commissioners.  It 
appears  appropriate  to  the  committee  to 
bring  within  the  purview  of  sections  13(d) 
and  14(d)  acquisitions  of  Insurance  com- 
pany securities. 

Second,  the  bill  amends  sections  13(d)  (1) 
and  14(d)(1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  to  reduce  the  10  percent  figure  In  those 
sections  to  5  percent. 

Section  13(d)(1)  now  requires  that  any 
person  who  acquires  10  percent  of  the  equity 
securities  of  a  company  registered  under  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  or  of 
the  equity  securities  issued  by  a  closed-end 
Investment  company  registered  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  file  with 
the  Commission  certain  specified  disclosures. 
These  include  Information  pertaining  to  the 
Identity  and  background  of  the  person  who 
acquired  the  securities,  the  source  and  the 
amount  of  funds  used,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  shares  were  acquired. 

Section  14(d)(1)  presenUy  makes  It  un- 
lawfiil  to  make  a  tender  offer,  for  securities 
in  an  amount  which.  U  successful,  woiUd 


give  the  bidder  10  percent  or  more  of  that 
class  of  securities,  unless  a  statement  con- 
taining essentially  the  same  information  re- 
quired under  section  13(d)  Is  filed  with  the 
Commission,  sent  to  the  target  company  and 
the  same  equivalent  Information  Is  fur- 
nished to  Investors  who  are  Invited  to  tender 
their  shares. 

The  reduction  for  10  to  5  percent  would 
provide  public  disclosure  of  Impending  cor- 
porate takeovers  at  a  more  meaningful  level. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  Informed  the  committee  that  In  some 
Instances  persons  or  companies  undertaking 
an  acquisition  have  limited  their  purchases 
of  stock  In  the  open  market  to  8  or  9  percent 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  PubUc  Law  90-439.  This  prac- 
tice deprives  Investors  of  the  material  In- 
formation which  Is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  decision  whether  to  accept  or  r^ 
Ject  the  tender  offer. 

An  Investment  of  between  5  and  10  p«- 
cent  of  the  securities  of  a  company  can  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  pubUc  market 
tar  that  company's  stock.  Shareholders  of 
the  target  company  are  entltied  to  full  dis- 
closure when  over  5  percent  of  their  com- 
pany's stock  Is  to  be  acquired  by  an  outside 
group.  These  acquisitions  may  lead  to  im- 
portant changes  In  the  management  or  busi- 
ness of  the  company  and  the  shareholders 
should  be  fully  Informed.  SlmUarly.  manage- 
ment of  a  target  company  should  be  advised 
of  a  tender  offer  under  section  14(d)  for  se- 
curities In  an  amount  of  over  6  percent  of  Its 
stock  m  order  to  appropriately  protect  the 
Interests  of  Its  security  holders. 

At  the  hearings  exemptions  from  sections 
13(d)  and  14(d)  relating  to  acquisitions  by 
stock  exchange  specialists,  over-the-coimter 
market  makers,  and  investment  companies 
were  suggested  by  various  segments  of  the 
securities  Industry.  No  reason  for  such  ex- 
emptions were  put  forward  other  than  In- 
conveniences to  the  specialist  or  market 
maker.  The  committee  did  not  Include  these 
exemptions  In  the  proposed  legislation  since 
the  stetutory  purpose  could  be  evaded  If  an 
Individual  were  permitted  to  accumulate  over 
5  percent  of  a  company's  securities  which  he 
could  then  sell  In  a  block  transaction  with- 
out public  notice.  Any  inconveniences  or  btir- 
dens  to  specialists  or  market  makers  can  be 
appropriately  handled  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  Its  rulemaking  authM-ity  which 
allows  It  to  vary  tiie  filing  requirements  In 
these  areas  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetitious 
filing  of  Information. 

Third,  the  bUl  would  subject  stock-fOT- 
stock  exchange  offers  made  by  me«ms  of  a 
registration  statement  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  the  tender  offer  requirements 
of  section  14(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act.  Exchange  offers  involving  the  offer  by 
a  bidder  of  Its  own  securities,  in  exchange 
for  the  securities  of  the  target  company  are 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent.  This  Is 
particularly  true  in  attempted  acquisitions  of 
larger  companies  due  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  If 
a  cash  tender  offer  was  used  In  order  to  gain 
control. 

Exchange  offers  are  presentiy  exempted 
from  section  14(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act,  because  they  are  made  pxirsuant  to  a 
registration  statement  und  r  the  Securities 
Act.  This  statement  furnishes  investors  with 
adequate  disclosure  concerning  the  offer. 
However,  this  exemption  also  excludes  the 
large  groups  of  public  Investors  to  whom 
exchange  offers  are  made  from  the  substan- 
tive protections  of  section  14(d)  in  connec- 
tion with  a  cash  tender  offer.  These  protec- 
tions Include  the  right  of  depositors  under  a 
tender  offer  to  withdraw  their  shares  during 
the  first  7  days  of  the  offer  and  after  the 
expiration  of  60  days:  they  require  that  the 
bidder  take  up  all  shares  deposited  during 
the  first  10  days  of  the  offer  on  a  pro  raU 
basis  rather  than  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
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basis-  and  they  require  the  bidder  to  extend 
any  increased  consideration  made  In  connec- 
tion with  the  offer  to  persons  who  hA\e  bX- 
«aSy  deposited  their  shares.  Moreover  m 
Srlbse^  of  the  applicability  of  section 
14(d)  to  a  registered  exchange  offer,  solici- 
tations or  recommendations  In  oPPf  "^f 
to  such  an  offer  are  not  subject  to  «gulaUorr 

At  the  hearing  the  question  was  raised  as 
to  Whether  making  exchange  of  ^rs  8U^J^l*° 
the  disclosure  requirements  of  both  the  Se 
curltles  Act  and  the  tender  offer  Pro;;^s»o^ 
of  the  securities  Exchange  Act  would  to- 
1^  an  unnecessary  burden  of  dupllca^ 
flUngs  upon  registrants.  It  this  problem 
shouTd  arl^e.  the  Commission  has  adequate 
ru°emaklng  authority  to  alleviate  any  un- 
nec^sary  burden  of  duplicate  filings  and 
^he  ~^lttee  would  expect  the  Commission 
to  take  such  an  approach 

Fourth,  the  bill  amends  section  !*(«)  or 
the  securities  Exchange  Act  to  grant  the 
commission  rulemaking  PO''" ^^\°  *>*^e! 
and  prescribe  means  reasonably  df signed  to 
prevent  fraudulent,  deceptive,  and  manlpu- 
laiive  practices.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision U  to  allow  the  Commission  to  detJ 
more  effectively  with  the  devices  sometUnes 
emnloyed  on  both  sides  In  contested  tender 
S-^e  language  of  the  addition  to  sec- 
tion 14(e)  is  Identical  to  that  cont.alned  In 
^mn  15(c)  (2)  of  the  Securities  Eichange 
5^t  concerning  pntotices  of  broker  and  deal- 
ers in  securities  transactions  In  the  over- 
the-counter  markets. 

COMMtTTEE  AMENDMENTS 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Chairman  Budge  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  proposed  an^&m«^d- 
^nt  to  the  bill.  He  suggested  Uiat  the 
Commission  be  granted  power  to  adopt  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  under  sec- 
lion  13(e)(2)  so  that  distinctions  may  be 
drawn  between  the  issuer  and  Its  controltog 
oersons  In  filings  required  under  sect  on 
13(e).  Section  13(e)  granU  the  Commission 
rulemaking  power  concerning  purchases  by 
certain  corporations  of  their  own  securities 
and  specifies  that  for  purposes  of  secUon 
13(e)  a  purchase  by  or  for  a  person  In  a 
coniroUlng  relationship  with  the  issuer  Is 
deemed  to  be  a  purchase  by  the  issuer. 

In  adopting  this  proposed  amendment  the 
committee  felt  that  It  was  unnecessary  to 
Place  on  persons  In  a  control  relationship 
with  the  issuer  all  of  the  burdens  of  the  sec- 
tion's requirements  such  as  giving  notice  to 
shareholders  after  each  purchase,  which  may 
be  appropriate  when  the  issuer  purchases  Its 
own  securities.  When  corporate  funds  are  not 
used  the  furnishing  of  information  to  share- 
holders does  not  Involve  the  considerations 
and  ImpUcaUons  associated  with  the  use  of 
corporate  funds.  Moreover,  a  controlling  per- 
son of  a  corporation  U  subject  to  the  tender 
offer  requirements  of  section  14(d)  and  the 
acquisition  reporting  requirements  of  sec- 
Uon 13(d),  whereas  the  Issuer  is  exempt. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  Bill  to  amend  sections  13(d),  13ie), 
14(d).  and  14(e)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide 
additional  protection  for  investors." 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  STENNIS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes,  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


and  the  regret  of  this  body,  which  he 
served  so  well. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  45  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  :  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  with  a  time 
limitation  of  3  minutes  on  statements 
made  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask^ 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  REV.  FREDERICK  BROWN 
HARRIS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  passing 
of  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris  this 
morning  is  a  source  of  grief  and  sadness 
to  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  to  all  of 
us  who  have  met  him  and  served  with 
him  during  his  tenure  as  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate. 

He  was  a  man  of  God  who  walked 
humbly  with  the  Lord,  but  who  always 
conducted  himself  joyously  as  a  man.  to 
whom  religion  was  not  only  a  part  of  his 
daily  life  but  also  something  to  be  lived 
to  the  fullest  in  consonance  with  his  firm 
trust  and  faith  in  the  Almighty,  and  in 
the  powers  of  the  Almighty  to  guide  man- 
kind and  to  watch  over  us  during  our 
daily  goings  and  comings  in  this  place. 

He  was  a  very  good  man.  a  very  much 
beloved  man,  and  one  whom  we  shall 
miss  during  our  own  remaining  days  in 
the  Senate. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  join  in  extendmg 
condolences  to  his  family  and  are  happy 
that  he  passed  from  this  part  of  his  ex- 
perience in  his  sleep,  which  is  equated 
by  the  poet  with  death  as  a  forgetting. 
He  must  therefore  have  passed  from  one 
world  to  another  in  the  gentle  transition 
which  accompanies  this  form  of  the  end- 
ing of  one's  time  upon  the  earth.  This  is, 
I  think,  a  final  kindness  which  his  Cre- 
ator bestowed  upon  him. 

We  shall  miss  him  and  mourn  him  and 
shall  ever  love  him  and  his  memory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
vrtsh  to  associate  myself  with  what  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  said. 

Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris  was  one 
of  the  Senate's  outstanding  Chaplains,  a 
man  of  deep  religious  devotion,  dedica- 
tion, and  integrity. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  have  heard  of 
our  loss.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  note 
this  event. 

So  in  response  to  what  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  already  said, 
I  join  in  expressing  my  personal  regret 


VINCE  LOMBARDI,  SUPERCOACH— 
REMARKABLE  MAN 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
markable man  lies  Ul.  He  has  come  to 
public  knowledge  not  because  he  is  a  man 
of  government  or  science  or  the  profes- 
sions. He  has  come  to  pubUc  knowledge 
because,  as  Art  Modell.  owner  of  the 
Cleveland  Browns,  said,  he  is  the  greatest 
coach  in  the  history  of  professional 
footbaU.  ^  . 

Vince  Lombardi  would  have  been  great 
had  he  never  played  football  or  coached 
it  Mr.  Lombardi  is  a  remarkable  man  of 
dedication,  determination,  leadership, 
courage,  and  humility.  He  has  those  qual- 
ities in  measures  seldom  seen  in  most 

men.  . 

A  large  segment  of  the  American  pub- 
lic—sports fans  and  those  who  do  not 
read  the  sports  pages;  poor  and  wealthy; 
black  and  white— are  truly  concerned 
about  Mr.  Lombardi.  They  know,  how- 
ever, that  this  unusual  man  is  showing 
the  same  courage  in  his  present  travaU 
as  he  did  that  day  when,  playing  on  the 
Fordham  line,  as  a  170-pound  guard  and 
as  one  of  the  Rams'  "Seven  Blocks  of 
Granite,"  an  opposing  tackle's  repeated 
jabs  opened  a  wound  inside  his  mouth 
that  required  30  stitches  to  close. 

Vince  Lombardi  has  always  said  that 
physical  pain  is  something  that  is  in 
the  mind.  He  convinced  the  Packers  and 
the  Redskins  that  he  coached  that  this 

is  true.  ,      w    ji 

We  in  Wisconsin  hold  Vince  Lombardi 
in  special  admiration.  Green  Bay,  the 
city  the  Packers  represent,  is  not  one 
of  the  20  large  metropolis  centers  in  the 
country.  It  is  viewed  by  many  as  a  rela- 
tively small  city.  It  is  a  city  which  had 
relatively  little  success  with  its  football 
team  in  the  years  before  Mr.  Lombardi 
came.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  year  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Packers,  the  Packers 
had  won  only  one  game. 

I  remember  when  former  Senator  and 
former  President  John  F.  Kennedy  came 
to  Wisconsin  to  campaign  for  me  that 
the  Green  Bay  Packers  had  had  one  los- 
ing season  after  another.  He  said  that 
what  the  Packers  needed  was  a  quarter- 
back and  that  until  they  got  a  good  one 
they  would  not  win  in  professional  foot- 
ball. 

Lots  of  people  debated  whether  they 
needed  a  good  quarterback  or  better 
players  or  whether  the  management 
should  have  more  money  with  which  to 
buy  outstanding  players. 

I  think  that  Vince  Lombardi  proved 
that  what  it  takes  above  all  is  a  great 
football  coach.  He  took  over  a  football 
team  that  had  had  one  losing  season 
after  another.  He  brought  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  up  from  the  depths,  after  hav- 
ing won  just  one  game  the  preceding 
season,  to  perhaps  the  greatest  heights 
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that  any  professional  football  team  has 
ever  reached. 

Vince  Lombardi  led  the  team  on  the 
field  to  unsurpassed  triumphs— three 
straight  championships  and  two  straight 
victories  in  the  Super  Bowl.  But  in  his 
office  as  general  manager,  he  also  made 
the  team  solvent  and  put  it  on  a  firm  fi- 
nancial footing.  Such  a  combination 
should  not  be  considered  unusual  for  an 
unusual  man.  For.  after  having  gradu- 
ated magna  cum  laude  in  1937  from  Ford- 
ham  and  whUe  working  toward  a  law- 
degree.  Mr.  Lombardi  taught  Latin  and 
science  at  St.  CecUia's  High  School  m 
Englewood,  N.J.,  where  he  also  coached 
football.  ^     ^.  ,      . 

Despite  his  talents.  Lombardi  remained 
in  relative  obscurity  until  he  reached 
Green  Bay  in  1959  as  head  coach  and 
general  manager. 

He  was  then  45  years  old.  having  been 
hired  from  the  New  York  Giants  where 
he  had  been  assistant  coach.  So,  the 
Packer  offer  became  that  rare  combina- 
tion: the  right  man  in  the  right  spot  at 
the  right  time. 

Just  2  weeks  short  of  9  years  after  he 
had  signed  that  first  contract  at  Green 
Bay.  on  January  14.  1968.  Vince  Lom- 
bardi and  his  Packers  won  the  second 
Super  Bowl,  and  he  stood  on  the  top- 
king  of  the  sports  mountain.  In  nine  sea- 
sons at  Green  Bay  he  had  won  five  league 
titles.  In  a  decade  that  saw  professional 
football  boom— from  12  teams  to  26 
teams— it  was  Lombardi's  Packers  who 
were  the  winningest  club  in  the  pro  game. 
It  was  Lombardi  who  put  winning  above 
every  thing  but  virtue . 

In  one  way,  Lombardi  Is  an  old- 
fashioned  coach.  He  does  not  believe  in 
razzle-dazzle.  He  believes  in  doing  the 
basics  well— not  Just  well,  but  perfect.  It 
was  the  fundamental  running  game- 
power  sweeps,  the  off-tackle  plays— that 
made  the  Packers.  The  secret  was  precise 
execution.  That  could  come  only  by 
stressing  perfection.  And  Lombardi.  if  he 
is  anything.  Is  a  perfectionist. 

I  think  one  would  have  to  have  been  In 
Green  Bay  during  those  remarkable  years 
to  understand  the  impact  that  the  Pack- 
ers and  Lombardi  made.  Professional 
football  players  are  Uke  any  group  of 
young  athletes.  They  are  carefree  and 
relaxed  and  they  get  Into  trouble  as  young 
men  do  everywhere.  There  was  some- 
thing different  about  the  Packers  after 
he  took  over.  He  convinced  them  that 
they  had  an  obligation  to  the  community 
to  constantly  comport  themselves  as  gen- 
tlemen, to  be  respectful  and  respectable 
in  the  best  sense;  not  that  they  did  not 
still  love  life,  but  one  would  never  see  a 
Packer  leaning  against  a  bar  in  a  tavern 
and  one  would  never  see  a  Packer  en- 
gaged in  any  kind  of  activity  that  could 
bring  criticism  on  the  town,  on  the  city, 
on  the  game,  or  on  the  Packers.  It  takes 
a  remarkable  quality  to  instill  this  in 
young  athletes.  It  takes  an  unusual  man 
to  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
team  so  devoted  to  him  and  to  their  cause 
that  they  not  only  were  great  footbaU 
players  but  also  remarkable  emissaries  of 
good  will  and  good  conduct. 

As  a  coach  at  Green  Bay,  Lombardi 
was  a  taskmaster,  and  he  was  gruff.  Yet 
he  gained  the  aflfection  of  his  players.  I 
suppose  no  one  ever  organized  a  practice 
as  he  did.  Vince  Lombardi  did  not  be- 


lieve in  long  practices,  but  his  practices 
were  tightly  organized  and  every  single 
minute  was  well  spent  and  well  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  the  players  and  the 
coaches  got  the  most  out  o.'  practices. 

In  his  book  "Instant  Replay."  all-pro 
guard  Jerry  Kramer  wrote : 

vince  is  driving  us  like  a  madman;  he 
never  lets  up.  It's  hard  to  resist  hating  him. 
his  ranting,  his  raving,  his  hollering.  But 
damn  him.  he's  a  great  coach. 

And  Kramer  was  one  of  the  players 
Lombardi  made  into  a  star.  He  along  with 
another  aU-time  great  guard.  Fuzzy 
Thurston,  led  the  sweeps  that  became  a 
Lombardi  hallmark  of  "run  to  daylight." 

Willie  Wood  came  to  camp  as  a  free 
agent,  and  Lombardi  made  him  All-Pro. 
Incidentally.  WilUe  Wood  is  from  a  high 
school  here  in  Washington.  Paul  Hor- 
nung  became  a  star  under  Lombardi.  As 
everyone   who   is   Interested   in   sports 
knows,  Homung  was  a  Helsman  trophy 
winner  at  Notre  Dame  as  a  quarterback 
but  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  "get  with 
it"  In  professional  football.  He  was  a 
playboy  and  a  lover  of  life.  He  came  under 
the  discipline  of  Vince  Lombardi  and  be- 
came a  remarkable  player,  a  great  star, 
and  broke  all  records  for  scoring;  and  it 
w£is  largely  because  Vince  Lombardi  rec- 
ognized what  it  took  to  make  Paul  Hor- 
nung  into  an  outstanding  football  player. 
Jim  Taylor  was  the  same  way.  Bart 
Starr  caune  off  the  bench  to  become  one 
of  the  best  signal  callers  and  passers  in 
either  league,  again  because  of  Vince 
Lombardi.  I  think  many  people  feel  that 
Bart  Starr  is  one  of  the  finest  quarter- 
backs the  game  ever  produced,  along  with 
John  Unitas,  and  others. 

But  Lombardi  has  not  sought  to  pro- 
duce stars.  Rather  his  aim  has  always 
been  the  success  of  his  team.  One  of  his 
players,  Henry  Jordan,  is  quoted  in  a 
book  by  Chuck  Johnson,  sports  editor  of 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  as  saying: 
I  don't  think  we  have  better  players  than 

anyone  else.  But  we  don't  keep  anyone  here 

who  doesn't   become   a   part   of   the  team. 

When  a  game  Is  over,  it's  not  how  I  did,  but 

how  the  team  did. 


Bill  Gleason  wrote  last  Sunday  in  his 
column  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times; 

The  Packers  of  the  championship  years 
realize  that  Lombardi  built  great  teams  with 
the  roisterers,  the  dum-dums,  the  culls,  the 
n»lcontent8,  and  the  other  oddballs  that 
other  cocMJhes  could  not  bend  to  their  wills. 
And  those  who  were  roisterers  and  all  those 
other  things  appreciate  most  the  fact  that 
the  very  moral  man  who  was  their  coach  did 
not  try  to  change  them. 

There  was,  perhaps,  one  way  in  which 
Lombardi  has  changed  some  players.  It 
is  general  knowledge  now  that  Mr.  Lom- 
bardi would  not  put  up  with  bigotry. 
When  he  came  to  the  Redskins  there 
were  some  vestiges  of  racial  tension  on 
the  squad. 

I  remember  reading  recently  that  one 
Redskin  player  said  that  in  his  view  the 
real  contribution  Lombardi  made  to 
make  the  Redskins  a  better  team  was 
not  in  any  of  the  more  famous  and  well- 
known  attributes  he  brought  to  the  team 
or  in  his  footbaU  technique,  which  was 
superb,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  success- 
ful in  abolishing  the  hostility  that  had 
developed  aa.  the  Redskins  between  white 
and  black  players.  Vince  Lombardi  would 
just  not  put  up  with  that.  He  recognized 


men  were  men,  and  whether  they  were 
black  or  white  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  him. 

Without  giving  speeches  on  civil  rights 
or  becoming  a  conspicuous  civil  rights 
champion,  he  was  able  through  much 
better  appreciation,  understanding,  re- 
spect, and  affection  to  bring  understand- 
ing between  players  of  different  colors. 
But  Lombardi  is  a  leader  of  men.  and  all 
the  men  on  his  teams  are  to  him  just 
that.  men. 

He  also  demands  that  his  charges  act 
like  men  at  all  times.  Big  celebrations  in 
the  locker  room  after  a  big  victory  can 
be  seen  with  some  other  clubs — not  with 
Lombardi's.  No  champagne,  no  horse- 
play, no  throwing  the  coach  into  the 
shower.  None  of  that  kid's  stuff  for  Lom- 
bardi. He  is  concerned  about  the  Image 
of  professional  football.  That  means  the 
players  must  be  responsible.  In  Green 
Bay,  Lombardi  did  not  say  his  players 
could  not  drink,  but  if  a  player  were 
caught  standing  at  a  bar  there  he  was 
subject  to  an  automatic  fine.  And  the 
players  were  expected  to  comport  them- 
selves Uke  gentlemen  and  dress  like  gen- 
tlemen. 

One  could  take  time  here  to  recoimt 
the  wins  and  loses  of  Lombardi  teams — 
an  impressive  record  by  any  yardstick. 
But  that  would  make  it  soimd  as  though 
that  record  would  not  grow  even  more 
impressive.  We  all  hope  and  pray  that 
the  winning  ways  of  Vincent  Thomas 
Lombardi  will  go  on  for  season,  after 
season,  after  season. 

One  of  the  most  quotable  statements 
ever  made  by  Lombardi  is  this,  for  he 
often  told  It  to  his  players: 

Only  three  things  should  matter  to  you: 
Tour  religion,  your  famUy  and  the  Green 
Bay  Packers,  In  that  order. 

That  is  a  philosophy  anyone  could  live 
by.  There  is  one  trouble  with  it,  however, 
for  fans  and  other  football  teams — ^for 
now.  he  is  imdoubtedly  saying  it  to  the 
Washington  Redskins,  and  they  will  turn 
into  latter-day  Packers. 

Another  sampling  of  Mr.  Lombardi's 
viewpoint  beyond  the  football  field  can 
be  found  in  a  speech  he  made  shortly  af- 
ter the  Packers  won  their  first  Super 
Bowl. 

He  said: 


This  is  an  age  for  heroes.  The  test  of  the 
century  is  whether  we  mistake  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  power  for  the  growth  of  strength 
and  character.  We've  weakened  discipline  and 
respect  for  authority  and  let  freedom  of  the 
individual  predominate. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  people  who  we  in 
authority  to  see  that  we  are  awakened  once 
more  to  the  need  to  develop  a  strong  Interest 
In  competitive  spirit.  Those  who  are  to  au- 
thority fall  in  that  pursuit  unless  they  pre- 
serve what  has  been  an  American  goal — to 
win  and  to  be  first  in  whatever  we  do. 

And  Lombardi  listed  these  qualities  of 
leadership: 

It  takes  mental  toughness.  And  it  includes 
hiunlllty,  Spartanism,  love,  loyalty,  team- 
work, respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual and  charity. 

And  he  gave  advice  for  those  who  are 
led: 

We  also  need  followers  who  will  accept  au- 
thority. In  our  search  for  individual  freedom, 
in  struggling  to  liberate  ourselves  from 
ancient  creeds,  we  sometimes  have  idealized 
freedom  against  order.  It  has  been  the  new 
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against  the  old.  and.  by  reducing  authority. 
we  have  lost  discipline.  Thus  the  freedom— 
too  much  freedom— has  had  an  adverse  effect. 
The  strength  of  a  company  or  a  team  Is  In  the 
win  of  the  leaders.  If  the  manager  Is  weak- 
willed  the  company  Is  poorly  directed. 
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That  speech  was  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association's  annual 
personnel  conference.  But  there  is  a 
measure  of  the  man  in  it. 

We  know  that  the  man  in  the  hospital 
has  the  strength  of  character  he  needs. 
But  there  is  a  need  we  can  fill,  and  we 
will  fill  it  with  our  prayers. 

Mr  President,  I  am  very  proud,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  Vince  Lombardi.  Repre- 
sentative Murphy  of  New  York  led  a 
similar  tribute  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  couple  of  days  ago.  Repre- 
sentative Murphy  had  the  great  honor 
of  playing  under  the  coaching  of  Vince 
Lombardi  when  he  was  assistant  coach 
at  West  Point.  ,     ^^ 

It  is  unusual  for  a  Senator  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
sports  leader,  but  1  say  this  Is  a  most 
remarkable  and  unusual  man.  He  has  the 
kind  of  qualities  America  needs  now  as 
never  before.  He  lies  seriously  ill,  and  I 
feel  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  that 
we  recall  these  quaUties.  his  record,  and 
his  dedication  to  the  attention  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG!  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Proxmire  in 
tribute  to  Vince  Lombardi,  the  fine  coach 
of  the  Washington  Redskins,  and  to  wish 
his  recovery  from  the  Illness  which  has 
kept  him  from  his  coaching  duties.  All 
football  fans,  and  I  count  myself  one,  are 
the  losers  when  a  master  coach  such  as 
Vince  Lombardi  is  removed  from  the  field 
of  action. 

When  Mr.  Lombardi  became  coach  oi 
the  Redskins  a  wave  of  optimism  swept 
through  the  ranks  of  Redskin  fana.  This 
optimism  was  justified,  although  the 
Redskins  in  their  first  year  under  him 
did  not  win  a  championship.  The  caliber 
of  play  seemed  to  improve  magically,  and 
just  seeing  Lombardi  on  the  bench — or 
in  his  usual  standing  position — seemed 
worth  the  price  of  admission. 

Vince  Lombardi  Is  an  American  suc- 
cess story.  He  won  early  fame  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fordham  University  football, 
team  where  he  was  one  of  the  "Seven 
Blocks  of  Granite."  He  became  a  highly 
successful  high  school  coach,  then  an 
able  assistant  to  Red  Blalk  at  West  Point, 
and  later  won  his  professional  spurs  as 
assistant  coach  of  the  New  York  Giants. 
His  success  as  coach  of  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  is  legend. 

Vince  Lombardi  bespeaks  everything 
that  is  good  and  great  about  America. 
He  is  a  fighter— a  determined,  coura- 
geous man  who  instills  those  attributes 
into  his  players.  But— more— he  has 
studied  the  game  of  football  until  he  has 
become  one  of  its  great  masters.  He  is  a^ 
magnificent  American  and  I  hope  he  will 
socn  be  back  on  the  football  field. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  In  the  tribute  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
gTiished  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  think 


what  few  of  us  realize  is  that  we  tend  to 
focus  on  our  own  areas,  our  own  narrow 
Interests.  The  American  pubhc  in  recent 
years  has  probably  paid  more  attention 
to  iootball  than  to  almost  any  other  kind 
of  activity.  It  has  become  almost  a  fam- 
ily joke  that  wives  have  been  unable  to 
get  their  husbands  to  do  the  chores  they 
should  do  on  Sunday  afternoon  because 
they  are  watching  the  football  games. 
I  suppose  we  can  carry  anything  to  ex- 
tremes, but  I  think  it  has  had  a  whole- 
some and  healthy  Infiuence  on  American 
life.  The  terrific  competition,  the  fierce 
competition  in  professional  football  Is 
almost  unparalleled  anywhere  else,  when 
one  considers  the  kind  of  excellence  it 
takes  to  win. 

So  I  think  the  fact  that  this  country 
has  produced  a  man  of  these  remarkable 
quaUties  is  something  that  all  of  us  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  and  to  recog- 
nize and  to  acknowledge. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  very 

much.  „     .J     i. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  agree  with  every  state- 
ment he  has  made  today.  I  feel  that  he  Is 
rendering  a  fine  service  to  mllUons  of 
those  of  us  who  are  rooters  and  fans  for 
different  footbaU  teams.  It  Is  with  pleas- 
ure that  I  have  listened  to  him  and  I 
desire  to  join  In  paying  tribute  to  Vince 
Lombardi,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Washington  Redskins. 

I  hope  that  within  the  near  future  he 
will  resume  his  duties  as  head  coach  of 
the  Redskins. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  very  great 
coaches  of  our  Nation.  He  has  become  a 
tradition.  Vince  Lombardi,  in  addition, 
has  proven  to  be  a  very  great  American 
who  has  molded  real  men  out  of  boys. 
He  has  molded  champions  out  of  foot- 
ball players  wherever  he  has  coached, 
from  his  early  days  as  coach  at  St.  Ce- 
celia's High  School,   to  his  period  of 
coaching  Internship  under  the  great  Red 
Blalk  at  West  Point,  to  his  unmatched 
success  with  the  Green  Bay  Packers  over 
the  years,   with  whom  he   won   three 
straight  professional  championships. 
These  are  imparalleled  achievements. 
Mr.  President,   Vince  Lombardi  has 
dedicated  ^^"^'iAlf  to  the  attainment  of 
excellence.  I  know.  In  joining  with  other 
Senators  here  and  In  announcing  my 
views  in  support  of  everything  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  stated  today,  all  of  the  foot- 
ball fans  of  my  State  of  Ohio  and  around 
the  entire  country  agree  with  us  when  we 
wish  Coach  Vince  Lombardi  a  speedy  and 
complete  recovery  and  look  forward  to 
his  resuming  his  work  as  head  coach  of 
the  Washington  Redskins. 

I  speak  as  one  of  those  who  customar- 
ily enjoy  spending  Sunday  afternoons 
watching  television.  Whenever  the 
Cleveland  Browns  and  the  Washington 
Redskins  play,  I  am  just  one  of  some 
millions  of  men  and  women  throughout 
our  country  who  keep  In  front  of  the 
television  screen  throughout  that  after- 
noon, and  we  do  not  want  to  be  Inter- 
rupted by  anyone. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  espe- 


cially appreciate  the  tribute  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  Ohio  has  a  long  and  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  football  achieve- 
ment. I  thinks  perhaps  the  only  coach 
who  has  a  record  comparable  to  that  of 
Vince  Lombardl's  Is  Paul  Brown.  Paul 
Brown  had  those  marvelous  years  with 
the  Cleveland  Browns.  Many  people 
thought  the  Cleveland  Browns  were 
named  after  him.  Maybe  they  were.  They 
won  one  championship  after  another. 
Now  Paul  Brown  has  gone  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Bengals,  where  he  is  doing  a 
superb  job.  I  know  how  much  Paul  Brown 
thought  of  Vince  Lombardi,  and  how  he 
deeply  admired  his  quaUties  of  deter- 
mination and  pride,  and  particularly  the 
notion  that  professional  footbaU  has  an 
obligation  for  its  men  to  deport  them- 
selves as  gentlemen  regardless  of  where 

they  are. 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
should  be  grateful  to  men  like  Paul 
Brown  and  Vince  Lombardi  for  what 
they  have  brought  to  footbaU.  There  is 
no  question  that  they  have  made  a  finer 
and  better  country. 

I  appreciate  what  my  friend  has  had 
to  say.  As  the  Senator  has  Just  stated. 
miUlons  of  Americans  watch  football 
games  constanUy.  and  It  has  a  real  effect 
on  their  attitudes  and  their  character. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  What  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  says 
is,  of  course,  true;  and  the  Cleveland 
Browns  were  named  after  Paul  Brown. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh.  were  they?  I  did 
not  realize  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  They  were  named 
after  Paul  Brown;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
Paul  Brown  and  Vince  Lombardi  are  not 
only  close  personal  friends,  but  they  are 
outstanding  coaches,  and  they  have  both 
done  a  great  deal  for  aU  Americans.  As 
an  Ohloan,  and  now  as  a  Washlngtonlan. 
I  beUeve  that  Vince  Lombardi  ranks  as 
the  greatest  and  has  done  the  most  of  all 
American  coaches.  When  we  speak  of 
Paul  Brown  in  connection  with  him.  how- 
ever, we  are  speaking  of  the  two  topmost 
coaches,  it  seems  to  me. 

Again.  I  express  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  pointed  out 
earUer.  Art  ModeU.  the  owner  of  the 
Cleveland  Browns,  with  greatest  respect 
for  and  in  no  derogation  of  Paul  Brown, 
said  that  Vince  Lombardi  is  the  greatest 
footbaU  coach  who  ever  Uved. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  go  along  with 
that.  May  he  have  a  complete  recovery, 
and  soon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  correct  one  completely  inad- 
vertent remark  I  made,  which  has 
been  caUed  to  my  attention.  I  said  that 
when  Lombardi  came  to  Green  Bay,  that 
team  had  only  lost  one  game  the  year 
before.  They  had  only  won  one  game. 
When  Lombardi  took  over,  they  had  a 
winning  season  immediately,  and  the 
following  year  were  runner-up  to  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  for  the  NFL  cham- 
pionship. Then  they  won  five  champion- 
ships in  the  next  7  years,  and  two  super- 
bowls.  No  other  coach  has  ever  accom- 
pUshed  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  CaUfomla. 
Mr.  MURPHY,  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
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not  enter  the  Chamber  untU  the  last  few 
moments,  but  I  know  of  the  subject  that 
has  been  under  discussion.  I  yield  to  no 
man  when  it  comes  to  enthusiasm  for 
sports.  We  pride  ourselves.  In  CaUfomla, 
that  we  have  more  professional  basebaU 
teams  and  football  teams,  and  fine  col- 
legiate teams,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  and  we  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  great  figures  connected  with 
them,  and  the  contribution  which  they 
make  to  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators 
and  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

There  is  one  thing  that  supersedes 
even  the  pride  that  we  Calif  omians  take 
In  ovu-  own  home  State  teams,  and  that 
Is  the  respect  we  have  for  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  competitive  sports  every- 
where, even  when  they  might  be  our 
rivals.  Their  spirit  reflects  the  true  spirit 
of  our  Nation,  and  we  recognize  and  ap- 
plaud great  leaders  and  men  in  pubUc 
life  such  as  Vince  Lombardi. 

Truly,  not  only  is  he  a  giant  In  his 
chosen  field  of  endeavor  but  he  is,  even 
more,  a  giant  among  our  national  lead- 
ers, and  the  example  and  leadership  he 
has  displayed  throughout  the  years  have 
brought  hope  and  Inspiration  to  young 
and  old  alike. 

When  we  Califomlans  speak  of  such 
rare  individuals,  we  refer  to  them  as  "men 
to  match  our  moimtalns,"  and  although 
Vince  Lombardi  is  not  a  Golden  Stater, 
we  have  seen  him  not  only  match  some 
of  our  most  formidable  sports  "moun- 
tains" but  also,  aU  too  frequently,  topple 
them. 

As  the  son  of  an  Olympics  coach,  I 
know  In  a  special  way  the  importance 
of  sports  in  this  great  Nation  and  the 
strength  which  true  sportsmen  like  Vince 
Lombardi  have  contributed  to  the  coim- 

With  my  Senate  coUeagues,  I  extend 
my  most  sincere  wishes  for  a  rapid  re- 
covery and  for  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator's father  was  a  crack  track  coach 
at  Yale  and  that  he  himself  was  an  out- 
standing athlete,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Coach  Vince  Lombardi  wlU  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  fine  statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefiy? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  been  deUghted 
to  hear  the  tributes  paid  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  others  to  Coach 
Vincent  Lombardi.  I  shaU  not  try  to 
add  anything  to  what  has  been  said 
about  him  as  a  coach,  but  I  do  feel  that 
he  has  qualities  of  character,  stamina, 
courage,  and  frankness  that  could  weU 
be  emulated  in  pubUc  life,  not  only  here 
In  the  Senate  and  In  Congress,  but  back 
in  the  States,  the  cities,  the  towns,  and 
the  local  governments.  We  need  more 
people  in  pubUc  life,  as  I  see  It,  who  have 
those  qualities.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
answer  to  the  permissiveness  and  the  un- 
controUed  carrying  on  of  a  great  many 
misguided  people.  It  would  help  add  a 
firmness  of  purpose  and  a  determina- 
tion toward  the  attainment  of  personal 
goals,  to  have  more  men  of  the  spirit  of 
this  truly  great  coach.  I  agree  that  he  has 
added  much  to  American  life. 

We  cannot  all  be  footbaU  coaches,  but 
positions  of  leadership  are  open  in  every 


avenue  under  our  way  of  life  and  our 
system  of  government,  and  we  laud  his 
qualities,  and  should  try  to  bring  them 
into  focus  in  other  fields,  particularly 
in  pubUc  life. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I 
think  he  has  put  his  finger  on  exacUy 
the  quality  that  should  be  stressed  here. 
This  man  has  brought  a  character,  a  dis- 
cipline, and  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
teamwork  to  footbaU  that,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  we  need  desperately  right 
now  throughout  American  life.  In  doing 
this,  he  has  made  an  extraordinary  con- 
tribution. I  think  that  now,  as  he  Ues 
seriously  iU  in  Georgetown  Hospital,  it 
is  most  appropriate  and  desirable  that 
we  pay  our  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  most  happy 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
taken  the  fioor  to  voice  his  regard  and 
the  regard  of  the  Senate  for  Vince  Lom- 
bardi. WhUe  we  have  never  been  close 
friends,  we  are  friends.  We  belong  to 
the  same  club,  and  I  see  him  very  often. 
In  fact,  I  saw  him  Just  the  day  before 
his  first  operation.  I  was  very  shocked, 
the  next  day,  to  read  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  hospital,  because  he  looked  his 
usual  healthy,  husky  self. 

I  have  known  of  him.  of  course,  ever 
since  he  played  collegiate  footbaU.  I 
think  he  has  brought  to  the  game  pre- 
cisely what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  said.  He  has  brought  character,  but 
he  has  also  brought  discipline,  which  Is 
something  that  has  almost  vanished 
from  American  life.  Young  people  hardly 
know  what  discipline  is.  Older  people 
have  known  it  and  forgotten  about  it. 
But  the  secret  of  his  success,  to  me,  was 
not  his  superb  knowledge  of  football,  but 
his  demand  that  discipline  be  followed 
by  his  players,  and  not  just  by  his 
players,  but  by  everyone  associated  with 
the  game. 

I  think  many  of  our  young  people  to- 
day, wondering  how  they  can  better  their 
lives,  might  look  at  the  remarkable  his- 
tory this  man  has  made,  with  mediocre 
footbaU  players  in  many  cases,  by  mak- 
ing them  hew  the  Une  to  the  point  that 
they  turned  out  to  be  outstanding  play- 
ers. I  know  many  players  who  have 
played  under  him.  and  this  is  the  first 
thing  they  laud  about  him.  He  taught 
these  people  discipline,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  he  has  had  such  outstanding  suc- 
cess In  footbaU. 

I  join  with  my  coUeagues  In  the  Senate, 
and  I  know  with  the  American  people 
all  over  the  country.  In  their  prayers  and 
wishes  for  his  speedy  and  complete  re- 
covery. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  would  like  to  reinforce 
what  he  has  said.  I  agree  that  discipline, 
character,  and  dedication  are  the  haU- 
marks  of  Vince  Lombardi.  At  the  same 
time,  when  he  had  people  who  were  free 
spirits  such  as  Paul  Homung,  for  in- 
stance, who  loved  to  have  a  good  time 
and  never  stopped  enjoying  the  fun  of 
life,  he  did  not  seek  to  remold  them. 
Homimg  was  not  changed  in  his  essen- 
tial chiracter,  but  he  was  completely  a 


team  man.  He  was  absolutely  dedicated 
to  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  whUe  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  that  he  had  to 
work  with  Vince  Lombardi  and  become 
a  part  of  that  Packer  spirit  and  that  team 
spirit. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  element  to  de- 
fine. I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  done  an  exceUent  job  In  emphasizing 
how  desperately  and  urgently  it  is  needed 
in  this  country  right  now.  Perhaps,  the 
only  way  you  can  get  it  is  by  example. 
You  cannot  reaUy  get  it  by  speeches  or 
by  any  other  method.  It  is  most  fortimate 
for  this  country  that  we  have  a  man  of 
such  smashing  success  In  this  area,  in  a 
field  which  has  the  attention  of  UteraUy 
miUlons  of  our  young  men  and  of  our 
older  men,  for  that  matter,  and  of  aU  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  conclude  by 
wishing  fervently — as  I  am  sure  aU  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  do— that  Vince  Lom- 
bardi, struggling  for  Ufe,  as  I  have  said, 
at  Georgetown  Hospital,  vrill  recover  and 
once  again  give  to  professional  footbaU 
and  to  America  the  great  spirit  and  great 
example  he  has  demonstrated. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  have  the  honor  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  man  whose  contribution 
to  the  betterment  of  our  society  stretches 
far  beyond  his  briUlant  playing  and 
coaching  career  in  coUege  and  profes- 
sional footbaU. 

Vince  Lombardi  is  the  man  I  am  speak- 
ing of  today.  He  has  Inspired  athletes  to 
realize  their  f  uU  potential;  he  has  taught 
fans  and  players  alike  the  personal  satis- 
faction realized  when  a  complete  effort 
is  given;  he  has  served  as  an  example, 
not  only  to  our  youth  but  to  every  per- 
son whose  life  he  has  touched,  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a  man  In  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word. 

Many  have  felt  the  positive  Influence 
of  Vince  Lombardi  and  certainly  aU  have 
beneflted  from  It.  His  life  continues  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  aU  of  us  that  hard 
work,  strict  discipline,  and  complete  ded- 
ication mold  championship  character.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  words 
to  sum  up  the  life  of  Vince  Lombardi 
than  those  echoed  by  Tennyson  in 
Ulysses  when  he  said:  "To  strive,  to  seek, 
to  find,  and  not  to  yield."  Certainly, 
Vince  Lombardl's  life  has  been  patterned 
after  this  meaningful  thought  by  Ten- 
nyson. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  friend.  Coach 
Vince  Lombardi. 

Coach  Lombardi  came  to  my  State  11 
years  ago.  With  him  he  brought  a  code 
of  undevlating  exceUence  and  a  per- 
sonal determination  that  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  defeat.  In  a  few  years, 
the  Green  Bay  Packers  had  become  the 
standard  of  performance  In  American 
football  and  the  Inspiration  to  a  gener- 
ation of  athletes. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  victories 
he  won  for  Green  Bay  and  more  recent- 
ly, fbf  Washington.  The  record  stands 
for  itsslf  and  needs  no  further  comment. 
What  is  singular  about  the  victories, 
though,  is  the  iron  wlU  behind  them — 
that  behind  the  fanfare  Is  a  man  who 
could  Inspire  other  men  to  be  great. 

No  coach,  no  leader  can  simply  com- 
mand people  to  be  champions.  First,  he 
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must  have  the  soul  and  the  heart  of  a 
champion  himself.  Vince  Ixjmbardi  led 
Ws  teams  with  a  tight  rein  But  what 
made  his  teams  winners  was  the  respect 
admiration,  and  devotion  that  made 
them  follow  him.  »__„„ 

Now  Coach  Lombardl  has  been  tempo- 
rarily felled  by  an  adversary  that  taows 
To  ries  of  sportsmanship.  He  is  fighting 
back  after  two  serious  operations,  with 
all  the  resources  of  his  great  heart  and 
his  rugged,  indomitable  will. 

I  twSt  I  can  speak  for  Wisconsin  and 
for  all  of  America  in  wishing  him  a  quick 
victory  in  this  contest  and  a  quick  re- 
Uim  io  the  playing  field.  Our  prayers 
and  our  hopes  are  with  Wm  as  he  strug- 
gles  in  his  lonely  batUe.  Good  luck. 
Coach.         ^^^^^^^___ 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  and  in  ^accorda^ce 
with  the  previous  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MURPHY)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 
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C-5A  SIGNIFICANT  TO  SECURITY 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day ti>  speak  with  regard  to  an  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsm;  and 
because  I  may  not  be  present  when  it  is 
offered.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  it. 

I  once  again  find  myself  m  the  p^ 
Uon  of  complimenting  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  cMr.  Proxmibe) 
on  his  dedication  to  economy  in  Govern- 
ment. I  share  his  zeal  for  economy  axid 
am  pleased  to  work  along  side  him  m  his 
endeavors  whenever  I  can-  UjJ^o';?"; 
nately,  there  are  times  when  I  find  that  I 
must  disagree  with  his  suggested  pro- 
grams. This  is  not  too  often,  but  the 
amendment  which  he  will  offer.  No.  680. 
is  one  of  those  cases.  ,  ,^  ^  ,  -,„et 

It  is,  therefore,  with  regret  that  I  must 
urge  Senators  to  oppose  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  Saiator  from 
Wisconsin,  which  would  delete  the  $200 
mlUlon  contingency  funds  from  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  which  it  has  Included  and  re- 
commended in  Its  report  for  the  C-5A 
transport  aircraft. 

Much  as  I  dislike  to  disagree  with  this 
amendment.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so,  and  before  I  turn  to 
the  C-5A  specifically.  I  feel  that  some 
rather  general  background  on  this  year  s 
authorization  would  be  appropriate  and 
oossibly  necessary.  The  distinguished  and 
dedicated  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services— of  which  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member— Uie  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  SxiNNis),  recenUy  reported 
some  interesting  statistics  wortiiy  of 
reiteration.  ^  , 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  flgur^  of 
questionable  accuracy  which  I  have 
heard  quoted  In  this  Chamber,  total  ap- 
propriations for  Defense  will  be  only 
about  36  percent  of  Uie  total  Federal, 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  lowest 
portion.  I  might  add,  since  1950.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  on  an  overall  basis,  the  com- 
mittee reduced  the  administrations  $20.3 
billion  Defense  authorization  request  by 
$1.3  billion,  an  unprecedented  amoxmt. 


On  a  dollar  basis,  the  authorization  be- 
fore us  Is  the  lowest  since  fiscal  year 
1961—10  years  ago.  It  Is  factual,  then, 
that  Defense  spending  is  decreasing  In- 
stead of  skyrocketing,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  Fmthermore.  It  is  most 
important  for  Senators  to  realize  and  ac- 
knowledge that  this  bill  provides— and  I 
quote  Chairman  Stennis— "the  lowest 
possible  dollar  level  consistent  with  the 
necessity  for  providing  the  weapons  for 
our  national  survival."  Chairman  Sten- 
nis is  well  known  to  choose  his  words 
carefully,  and  I  cannot  overstress  that 
he  has  said  our  national  survival  de- 
pends on  passage  without  further  re- 
duction. 

As  examples  of  the  figures  contained 
in  this  bill,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
Air  Force  is  busing  fewer  aircraft  than 
at  any  time  since  1935,  6  years  before 
World  War  n,  and  It  should  be  well  re- 
membered that  this  nearly  did  cost  us 
our  national  survival.  As  I  think  back  to 
those  days,  in  reacting  to  people  who 
said  that  we  did  not  need  armament,  it 
nearly  cost  the  freedom  of  the  entire 
world,  because  this  was  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Nazis  were  buUding  up 
their  armaments  with  a  plan  to  conquer 
all  of  Europe,  possibly  just  for  a  be- 
ginning, and  we,  at  the  same  time,  had 
let  our  weapons  systems  fall  into  disar- 
ray because  we  felt  that  we  would  be 
protected  by  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

The  Navy  is.  also,  buying  fewer  air- 
craft this  year  than  at  any  time  since 
1946  when  we  were  once  again  bent  on 
disarming.  That.  Senators  wUl  recall,  was 
just  4  years  before  the  unfortunate  sit- 
uation in  Korea  which  made  it  necessary. 
once  again,  to  go  to  war. 

Therefore,  without  burdening  Sena- 
tors with  statistics,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  re- 
duced the  administration's  request  by  6.7 
percent  to  a  total  of  $19.2  billion— to 
what  we  consider  the  bare  necessity.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  if  one  really 
wants  to  know  where  the  taxpayers  dol- 
lars are  doing,  I  can  furnish  that  In- 
formation. Total  Government  spending 
has  Increased  62  percent  since  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  of  that  total.  90  percent  has 
gone  to  nondefense  Federal  agencies. 
There  is  one  more  figure  that  is  signifi- 
cant, and  again  I  quote  Chairman 
Stennis: 
The  pay  of  personnel — 


These  are  paychecks  for  jobs — 
and  personnel  related  expenses  now  account 
for  60  percent  of  defense  spending. 


In  other  words,  every  time  we  cut  $1 
of  defense  spending,  we  cut  approxi- 
mately 60  percent— 60  cents— from  the 
payroll  and  dollars  available  for  some  In- 
dividual's paycheck.  I  may  be  more  sen- 
sitive to  this  than  other  Senators,  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  the  cuts  in  the 
defense  spending  are  being  felt  in  my 
State  probably  more  severely  than  in  any 
other.  Thus,  I  hope  Senators  can  see  the 
portion  of  the  DOD  budget  we  are  dis- 
cussing in  its  real  perspective  and  in  Its 
proper  context. 

When  the  problem  of  the  C-5A  came 
up  last  year,  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
matter;  and  I  beg  the  forebearance  of 
Senators  if,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  im- 
modest, I  repeat  what  I  said  at  that  time. 


We  all  regret  cost  overruns  on  this 
plane.  Had  we  been  able  to  deal  on  a  fair 
or  more  cleariy  understood  basis  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  over  the  past 
8  years,  this  might  never  have  hap- 

^^1  am  acquainted  with  Lockheed's  of- 
ficials   wlUi  many  of  their  employees 
and  with  their  union  officials.  I  am  more 
than  normally  aware  of  their  many  fine 
projects  of  tiie  past.  I  can  recall,  back 
In  the  old  days,  when  they  came  up  wiOi 
something  called  the  P-38,  when  it  was 
badly  needed:  then  the  U-2.  which  was 
highly  publicized— and  is  stlU  perform- 
ing a  great  service  lately,  according  to 
the  press,  to  give  us  information  which 
Is  badly  needed  about  what  Is  actually 
taking  place  in  the  Middle  East:  and 
later  on  the  Polaris  and  Poseidon  mis- 
siles, and  Uie  P-3  antisubmarine  a^- 
plane,   the  Agena  space   vehicles    the 
fabulous  SR-71.  tiie  world's  fastest  and 
highest  flying  aircraft.  In  the  long  and 
honorable  history  of  this  fine  company. 
This   company   enjoys   an   outstanding 
performance  record  and  deserves  respect 
for  Its  integrity  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment and  throughout  the  aircraft  indus- 
try over  many  years.  I  know  something 
about  Lockheed  and  its  reputation  for 
Integrity,  both  as  to  Its  people  and  its 
product.   I    was   more    than   normally 
skeptical  about  tiie  things  being  said 
about  Lockheed  and  its  product,  the 
C-5A.  things  which  by  implication  and 
innuendo  seemed  to  allege  or  to  create 
the  impression  that  there  was  some  sort 
of  mischief  or  dishonesty   afoot,  that 
there   was   at  least  bad   performance, 
that  someone  was  trying  to  deceive  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  that  there  had  been  sly 
activities  going  on. 

Fortunately,  my  committee  member- 
ship gave  me  access  to  information  that 
would  provide  the  complete  and  bal- 
anced in-depth  story.  I  was  able.  I  think, 
to  put  together  all  the  pieces,  at  long 
last,  and  get  a  falriy  true,  dependable 
and  factual  picture  of  what  had  hap- 
pened and  what  was  going  on. 

Therefore,  I  must  point  out,  first,  that 
the  C-5A  contracts,  which  seem  to  be 
the  cause  of  some  of  the  trouble,  were  let 
during  the  McNamara  years  by  the  men 
who  conceived  the  so-called  "total  pack- 
age procurement  technique,"  which  has, 
so  far,  proved  to  work  hardship  upon 
both  manufacturers  and  taxpayers,  to 
say  nothing  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
took  some  time  to  discover  and  finally, 
at  long  last,  to  understand  what  the  "to- 
tal   package    procurement    technique' 

involved.  .    ^  ^^      ^.j 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  they  did 
a  good  job  confusing  many  of  us.  The 
matter  of  overruns  in  the  contracts 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  Con- 
gress this  year  at  this  time.  There  have 
been  warnings  as  evidence  in  past  years 
that  this  was  happening  and,  certainly. 
I  was  suspicious  of  It  as  far  back  as  4 
years  ago.  That  has  passed.  That  is  be- 
hind us.  We  should  learn  from  these  un- 
fortunate lessons.  But  now  we  have  the 
question  of  the  C-5A.  this  badly  needed 
aircraft,  and  what  to  do  about  it  at  the 
present  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  or 
the  Senate  reciting  statistics  concerning 
C-5A  performance.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 


the  C-5A  performance  is  excellent.  This. 
I  am  sure,  is  well  known  to  aU  my  col- 

It  was  designed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ment rapidly  to  deploy  fully  eqmpped 
Army   troops   anywhere  in   the   world, 
without  the  need  for  intermediate  servic- 
ing stops,  or  without  the  need  for  so- 
phisticated airport  facilities  when  they 
arrived  at  their  destination.  We   can 
carry  an  army,  fully  equipped  and  ready 
for  operation,  with  great  speed  to  any 
place  in  the  worid.  This  was  a  new  con- 
cept in  military  tactics.  The  C-5A  repre- 
sents a  major  step  forward  in  improvuig 
our  capabUlty  for  global  military  de- 
ployment in  support  of  our  national  in- 
terests. whUe  reducing  our  dependence 
on  overseas  bases.  It  insures  that  Army 
units  being  deployed  will  be  accompanied 
by  all  their  heavy  equipment  and  will 
arrive  in  minimum  time  as  a  fully  effec- 
tive force,  ready  to  go  into  operation 
immediately. 

Since  I  spoke  on  this  last  year,  we  have 
had  some  concrete  proof  of  capabilities 

of  the  C-5A.  _.  J   ,    _ 

The  Associated  Press  reported  from 
Charleston.  S.C.  on  July  14,  1970: 

The  giant  C-6A  mlUUry  transport  plane 
was  given  unqualified  approval  by  Air  Force 
personnel  today  after  its  first  operaUonal 
flight  "The  trip  was  a  most  remarkable  suc- 
cess "  said  Col.  Harry  SplUers,  Commander 
of  the  Joint  Task  Force  for  operational  test- 
ing of  the  C-5A. 

His  comments  came  at  a  news  conference 
foUowlng  the  return  of  the  aircraft  from  a 
10-day  21.000-mUe  trip  from  Charleston  Air 
Force  Base  to  the  South  Pacific.  Spillers 
said  that  craft  took  83,000  pounds— 83.000 
pounds  In  one  aircraft.  Mr.  President— of 
supplies  to  Vietnam  and  returned  with  100,- 
000  pounds  of  cargo  from  Japan.  He  said 
41  C-147  cargo  ships  would  have  been  needed 
to  carry  that  load. 


Mr  President,  this  is  an  amazing  air- 
craft I  have  seen  It.  I  have  been  through 
It  I  have  studied  It.  It  is  unbeUevable.  It 
can  carry  five  Greyhound  buses,  fully 
loaded,  at  one  time.  It  can  carry  1.000 
troops  fully  equipped.  There  has  never 
been  an  aircraft  like  it  constructed.  So, 
there  is  really  nothing  to  which  to  com- 
pare it.  Therein  may  lie  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  evolved  from  its  con- 
struction. 

Now,  insofar  as  the  return  of  our 
troops  to  American  soU  is  concerned— 
and  that  is.  of  course,  of  great  concern  to 
all  of  us.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  for  that— 
I  am  among  those  who  support  the  '  re- 
mote presence"  concept  so  ably  articu- 
lated and  nurtured  by  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Missouri,     my    fnend. 
Stuart  Symington.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
plained, through  the  use  of  systems  such 
as  the  C-5A,  that  we  can  bring  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  home  and  keep 
them  home  and.  yet,  we  can  honor  our 
treaties  and  our  commitments  from  the 
United  States  and  maintain  our  credi- 
bility through  the  abUity  to  redeploy 
troops  and  heavy  materiel  via  this  mas- 
sive airUft.  to  which.  I  might  add.  the 
C-5A  is  not  only  essential  but  Is  the  key 
instrument. 

The  remote  presence  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  has  told 
us  about  should  save  us  as  much  as  $2 
billion  a  year  In  maintaining  our  Mil- 
itary Establishment.  In  order  to  do  this, 
though,  we  agreed  that  this  massive  air- 


lift capability  was  necessary  and.  there- 
fore  the  Air  Force  was  directed  to  put 
their  best  men  on  the  problem.  It  was  de- 
cided that  200  aircraft  of  the  C-5A  type 
would  be  the  proper  optimum  number. 
However,  the  Department  of  Defense  di- 
rected  that   we  should  construct   120, 
which   would  be  enough   to  equip  six 
squadrons.  This  was  then  reviewed,  and 
120  aircraft  was  the  number  decided  upon 
by  the  best  planners  and,  I  might  say. 
there  was  enthusiastic  support  for  it  here 
in  Congress.  In  fact.  Senators  wiU  re- 
member that  the  first  plan  for  200  air- 
craft was  greeted  with  what  might  be 
called  exuberance  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
an  entirely  new  approach  to  malntauung 
our  nulitary  capablhty.  But  today  we 
are  trying  to  provide  for  the  continued 
production  of  the  C-5A  under  the  agree- 
ment, and  at  least  81  planes  are  needed. 
Now.    remembering    that    the    Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  still  feel  we  need  120 
aircraft,  budgetary  restraints  have  lim- 
ited us  to  81— a  lesser  number— in  the 
opinion  of  this  Senator,  the  bare  min- 
imum.        .„. 

Now.  the  removal  of  the  $200  mUlion 
contingency  fund,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  his  amend- 
ment, would  stop  production  at  the  end 
of  this  calendar  year,  with  only  about  30 
airplanes  finished.  It  would  foree  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  thereby  to  retain 
thousands  of  American  boys  on  foreign 
soil.  I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  not  prefer  that. 

Our  best  qualified  experts  honestly 
believe,  and  I  do  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  do.  also,  that  at 
least  120  C-5A  aircraft  are  necessary 
both  for  our  own  security  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  remote  presence,  especially  in 
view  of  our  military  commitments 
aroimd  the  world,  a  subject  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) addressed  himself  In  this  Cham- 
ber on  July  27.  .  .  .    « 

But  once  again,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  of  necessity  are  op- 
erating under  very  stringent  budgetary 
restraints.  We  are  still  trying  to  arrest 
and  stop  infiation.  The  Committee  of 
the  Armed  Services  has  agreed  that  we 
are  in  a  time  when  such  austerity  is 
badly  needed.  ^  ^.       „ 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  li 
the  $200  mUlion  contingency  fund  is  de- 
leted from  the  appropriations  bill,  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  will  only  have 
a  financial  capablhty  of  manufacturing 
31  alrcraftr— certainly  not  nearly  enough. 
This  is  obviously  not  enough,  and  the 
cost  imder  these  conditions  would  be 
prohibitive.  If  we  had  only  31  aircraft 
and  spread  the  research  and  develop- 
ment costs,  it  would  amoimt  to  $125  mil- 
lion for  each  aircraft. 

With  the  $200  million  contingency 
fund,  the  company  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue manufacturing  81  of  these  air- 
craft, which  aU  agree  is  a  bare  necessity 
in  this  new  type  airUft  capabUity.  This 
would  cut  the  unit  cost  from  $120  mllhon 
to  $56  million. 

I  would  point  out  that  If  we  went  to 
the  original  number  of  120  aircraft,  the 
cost  would  again  go  down  to  $28  milUon. 
M  we  were  to  revert  to  the  original 
plan  as  conceived  by  tiie  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Departiment  of  Defense 


experts,  of  200  aircraft,  the  cost  would  be 
reduced  to  $19  miUion. 

Mr  President,  I  address  myself  to  the 
$200  miUion  discussed  in  tiie  amend- 
ment There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
SfrSusion  as  to  what  this  $200  mimoa 
in  so-caUed  contingency  funds  would 
actuaUy  do.  It  has  been  said  thattius 
would,  somehow,  accrue  to  the  Lockheea 
IS-craf  t  Corp.  and  tiie  General  Electric 
Co  profits.  This  is  not  so. 

-To  tiie  contrary,  it  would  only  keep 
the  C-5A's  coming  off  Uie  production 
line  and.  tiie  reverse  of  what  has  beai 
said  would  actually  guarantee  to  Lock- 
heed tiie  continuance  of  its  performance 
in  what  would  seem  to  be  an  operating 
loss  Yet.  it  would  guarantee  to  the 
ASerlSn*  people  and  to  the  MihU^ 
EsUblishment  tiie  aircraft  we  so  badly 
need  for  this  new  military  concept  and 
for  our  national  security.         ^  ^  „ 

Our  colleague.  Uie  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwkimr  . 
has  filed  an  individual  report  on  this 
issue  and  I  believe  he  is  misinformed  or 
mistaken  in  some  of  his  comments  m 
that  report  which  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

congress  can  no  longer  aUow  itself  to  be 
mr^ly  defense  contractors  Into  «M>Projlng 
systems-  at  low  prices,  and  tb«  taxpayen 
Jm  no  longer  afford  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
cost  overruns. 


This  Indicates  that  Uiere  Is  some  sort 
of  a  maUclouE  plan.  I  am  sure  in  Uiis 
particular  case— and  I  have  exammed  it 
carefully— that  Uiis  was  not  the  case 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  minority 
report  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Deletion  of  the  $200  mUllon  ^^-^^ 
official  congressional  approval  of  Lockheed  s 
^d  the  I^fenBe  Department's  request  for 
\Za  new  kind  of  government  subsidy  can 
set  the  proper  tone  for  military  procurement 
policy  fSr^e  time  to  come.  The  "buy-in" 
^ud  government  "ball  out"  that  l^o«^- 
?ed  vmt  the  C-5A  is  perhaps  the  most  glar- 
ing example  of  the  Inadequacy  of  our  mili- 
tary procurement  system. 

He  continues: 

There  are  many  other  contracts  with  simi- 
lar drawbacks.  Holding  the  line  at  this  time 
can  have  a  healthy  Influence  on  »"  o*^ 
existing  contract*  and  serve  as  a  <i^^*^l 
^nst  unreallstlcally  low  bids  on  aU  future 
contracts. 

One  sometimes  gets  Uie  feeling  that 
Uie  wording  of  Uie  contract  is  the  im- 
Dortant  consideration. 

I  submit  that  Uiis  is  not  Uie  c^. 
The  important  consideration  is  the  need 
of  tiie  miUtary  and  Uie  capability  of 
providing  for  Its  needs  at  the  lowest 
possible  and  practical  avaUable  price 

I  would  point  out  witii  respect  to  this 
particular  contract  tiiat  it  was  a  new 
venture.  There  was  nothing  to  com- 
pare it  to.  There  is  no  way  of  reauy 
knowing  wheUier  Uie  management  was 
at  fault  or  whetiier  it  was  a  question  of 
the  times  and  the  circumstances. 

I  happen  to  know  that  a  good  deal 
of  question  was  brought  about  because 
of  the  particular  timing  of  the  contiract. 
It  came  at  a  time  when  many  of  Uie  con- 
tractors and  subconti^tors  who  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  Uie  contract 
were  unavaUable.  They  were  busy  on 
anottier  commercial  aircraft^d  a 
good  one.  too.  Uie  707  as  weU  as  Uie  747. 


$1.3  billion,  an  unprecedeniea  amount. 


uiinicabi  *  »cj*t.«»v  "•» 
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Mr  President.  I  must  disagree  with 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  $200  million  contingency 
fund  Is  in  no  way  a  subsidy.  It  is  merely 
money  that  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  under  the  auspices  of  Its  best  and 
most  capable  men  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  the  auspices  of  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard  will  provide  to  cover 
only  the  actual  costs  of  production  on 
one  type  of  aircraft,  and  In  no  way  will 
It  subsidize  any  Lockheed  program,  be 
it  Government  or  commercial.  It  certain- 
ly does  not  bail  out  anyone  but  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  It  will  Insure  a  national 
security.  The  American  taxpayers  will 
lose  billions  of  dollars  and  great  safety 
if  this  program  Is  stopped  at  this  partic- 
ular point. 

This  brings  up  another  area  In  the 
broad  view  of  this  entire  matter  that  I 
think  is  of  great  Importance  and  must 
not  be  given  just  cursory  attention. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  and  the  Air  Force 
are  currently  contenders  In  a  legal  dis- 
pute of  sizable  proportion.  There  is  a 
disagreement  about  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract as  drawn  by  the  lawyers.  The 
amount  in  disagreement  Involves  funds 
between  $500  million  and  $600  million. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
my  research  Indicates  that  the  figure 
$567  million  seems  to  be  reastmably  close 
to  the  amount  upon  which  the  contenders 
agree  that  they  disagree  legally.  Lock- 
heed claims  that  this  money  Is  properly 
owed  to  the  company  under  this  con- 
tract. The  Air  Force  questions  the  claim, 
and  the  case  Is  In  adjudication  now. 

Should  Lockheed  be  the  eventual  win- 
ner in  this  dispute  by  way  of  a  decision 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
in  the  courts  as  a  result  of  litigation,  that 
would  verj'  simply  mean  we  could  be  re- 
quired to  appropriate  the  full  amount 
since  that  would  be  what  ttie  Govern- 
ment owes  Lockheed  according  to  the 
contract:  in  other  words,  an  additional 
$567  million.  Furthermore,  by  its  own 
timetable   the  Department  of  Defense 
must   reach   a   settlement   before   next 
years  appropriation  bill  comes  to  the 
floor.  The  Department  of  Defense  just 
does  not  wish  to  have  this  accomplished 
in  the  stipulated  time.  It  Is  so  required  by 
iu  commitment.  It  must  be  accomplished. 
■=;uppose  Lockheed  is  right  and  the  $567 
million  is  paid.  What  happens  with  the 
$200    million   cOTitingency    fund   then? 
Why  we  would  just  deduct  it  from  the 
amount  owed.  It  is  a  contingency  fund 
pure  and  simple:  not  a  bail-out.  It  is 
merely  a  contingency  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  production.  If  that  is 

necessary.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  and  I  estimate  that  to 
be  In  the  neighborhood  of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
must  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Penn-' 
sylvanla  when  he  refers  to  the  Inade- 
quacies of  our  military  procurement  sys- 
tem.  Surely  the  examples  of  the  TPX, 
and  I  have  a  list  of  some  28  others,  are 
clear  examples  that  something  must  be 
done.    The   most   Important    thing   we 


should  recognize  Is  the  Inadequacy 
which  Is  part  and  parcel  of  something 
caUed  "Total  Package  Procurement,"  In- 
vented by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara.  It  has  taken,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  literally  years  for  Congress 
to  figure  out  what  "Total  Package  Pro- 
curement" is:  and  now  that  we  under- 
stand It  we  have  situations  like  the  TFX 
and  the  C-5A  on  our  hands  and  some  of 
u-  do  not  like  It  and  some  of  us  feel 
there  should  be  a  better  way.  In  this  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

On  the  question  of  overruns  some  per- 
sons have  thrown  up  their  hands  in  mock 
horror.  They  express  shock  and  surprise. 
Who  is  surprised?  We  have  known  for 
at  least  3  years  we  would  have  overruns 
In  the  C-5A  and  on  Uterally  hundreds  of 
other  contracts  let  since  1960. 

Furthermore,  Congress  was  advised  In 
advance  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  have  had  full  disclosure  at  all  times 
through  our  appropriate  committees. 

The  plight  of  Lockheed,  of  the  Air 
Force,  of  Congress,  and  the  people,  who 
are  the  most  important  of  all  in  this 
controversy,  is  the  result  of  this  unfor- 
tunate "Total  Package  Procurement." 

I  intend  to  go  into  this  subject  spe- 
cifically at  another  time.  I  have  learned 
some  very  Interesting  things  about  It. 

Let  us  recognize,  however,  that  IxKk- 
heed  did  not  "buy  In."  and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting we  "baU  out"  Lockheed.  We  are 
just  trying  to  keep  this  vital  program 
on  the  production  line  and  get  the  air- 
craft we  need  at  the  best  possible  price 
under  existing  conditions. 

I  hope  my  coUeagues  will  be  aware 
of  something  additional  at  this  point 
which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked, 
or  perhaps  has  not  been  brought  forward. 
AH  of  the  manufactured  materials  for 
all  81  aircraft  provided  in  this  bill,  four 
squadrons,  has  been  delivered  and  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  contractors.  This  is 
important  because  we  are  not  buying 
scrap  aluminum,  bolts,  nuts,  transistors, 
or  just  hardware.  We  are  buying  a  com- 
pletion of  the  manufacture  of  this  air- 
craft which  we  need. 

As  to  the  airplane  itself.  It  has  grow- 
ing pains  similar  to  those  of  any  aircraft. 
But  as  noted  in  the  Bispllnghofl  report. 
it  is  a  good  airplane  that  will  do  the  job. 
I  do  not  think  anj-one  ^-111  disagree  on 
this,  especially  if  Senators  have  taken 
the  time  to  read  the  report. 

What  is  the  point  of  this  amendment? 
It  seems  there  are  those  who  would  seize 
on  this  opportimlty  to  downgrade  our 
defenses,  not  believing  Congress  has  been 
told  the  entire  truth.  I  believe  we  heard 
the  truth,  certainly  from  Secretary 
Packard,  himself,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Packard  told  us  he  had  established 
a  Department  of  Defense  team  which  had 
visited  Burbank  to  search  into  depth  into 
the  company's  financial  burden.  That 
team,  working  with  Lockheed  manage- 
ment, detailed  for  us  Lockheed's  sales 
potential,  their  cash  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, their  work-in-process  inven- 
tory positions,  capital  investments  in 
machinery  and  structures,  depreciation 
cash  flow,  and  tax  liabilities. 

This  is  what  is  generally  called  a  cash- 
flow analysis,  and  from  such  an  analysis 
it  can  be  determined  whether  the  com- 


pany will  have  the  resources  which  are 
necessary  to  finance  the  work  It  has  un- 
dertaken during  the  period  for  which 
the  cash-flow  analysis  is  made.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  rather  accurate  cash-flow 
analysis  for  the  short  term  because  this 
Involves  work  covered  by  contracts  which 
are  on  hand,  and  the  costs  which  are 
to  be  incurred  during  the  short  term  are 
reasonably  well  known. 

From  such  an  analysis,  It  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  company  has  resources 
available  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  work 
it  will  be  doing  through  calendar  year 
1970. 

There  have  been  several  suggestions 
put  forward  by  many  Interested  In  this 
and  other  programs  as  to  how  to  save 
Lockheed  and  it  Is  germain  to  this  dis- 
cussion In  the  sense  that  we  acknowledge 
that  buy-ins  and  bail-outs  are  not  a 
factor.  Possible  mergers  have  been  con- 
sidered, but  this  takes  time  plus  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Justice  and, 
further,  how  many  merger  partners  can 
there  be  for  a  multibiUlon  dollar  per  year 
corporation,  such  as  Lockheed? 

Receivership  has  been  suggested. 
Again,  It  takes  a  long  time  to  establish 
such  an  arrangement.  And  what  would  be 
accomplished? 

Broad,  long,  and  deep  lines  of  bank 
credit  may  be  another  answer,  but  it 
takes  a  grouo  of  the  largest  of  banks  to 
make  such  arrangements  and.  again,  a 
long  time  to  set  it  up.  Thus,  we  are  still 
left  with  the  questions  of  what  to  do 
about  the  $200  million.  We  must  buy  this 
flne  aircraft  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
So  to  summarize  some  of  these  things 
we  learned  from  Secretary  Packard,  and 
this  Senator  agrees,  we  must  have  the 
C-5A  regardless  of  whom  or  what  is  at 
fault  In  this  financial  problem.  The  plant 
must  be  kept  going.  Production  must  con- 
tinue. The  Government,  under  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Is  protected.  This  is  a  good  air- 
plane and  will  serve  Its  purpose.  It  is 
being  built  under  the  wrong  kind  of  con- 
tract which  may  be  all  right  for  trucks,  or 
shoes  or  jeeps,  but  not  acceptable  for 
an  entirely  new  weapons  system.  Lock- 
heed will  continue  to  operate  at  a  loss 
under  the  bill  and  no  funds  will  accrue  to 
the  profit  of  the  company  of  the  $200 
inillion. 

These  funds  do  not  "bail  out"  anyone 
but  the  American  citizens,  who  need  this 
particular  aircraft. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  GAO 
and  the  courts  will  rule  In  favor  of  Lock- 
heed In  Its  claim  for  several  hundred 
million  dollars  against  the  Air  Force, 
and  should  they  do  so.  this  debate  be- 
comes academic. 

Let  me  point  out  what  that  means. 
Since  the  contract  between  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  Is  In 
contest  and  If,  because  of  the  denial  of 
the  $200  million  contingency  funds, 
Lockheed  would  be  forced  to  stop  pro- 
duction. It  would  be  completely  prob- 
able that  Lockheed  would  institute  a 
damage  suit  against  the  Air  Force  for 
an  amount  of  money  which  Lockheed 
feels  Is  owed  under  the  contract  plus 
damages  which  would  most  certainly  re- 
sult in  the  event  that  the  company  were 
forced  to  stop  production. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  this  amount 
of  money  would  far  exceed  the  $200 
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million  discussed  in  the  amendment  plus 
the  approximately  $350  million  which 
Lockheed  claims  is  owed  under  the  con- 
tract plus  damages  and  would,  there- 
fore, present  the  worst  possible  financial 
situation  for  the  American  taxpayer.  We 
would  have  received  31  aircraft  at  aja 
imbelievable  price,  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  our  future  national  security 
would  have  been  greatly  damaged  by 
this  entire  imfortunate  suggestion.  And 
we  would  have  to  pay  a  tremendous 
damage  claim  should  Lockheed  win  the 
case  in  the  courts. 

So.  to  summarize  some  of  the  things 
we  learned:  We  must  have  the  C-5A. 
We  must  have  It  at  the  lowest  possible 

price. 
As  Secretary  Packard  put  it: 
We  must  aeek  ways  to  assure  lU  continued 
production  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
Government's  and  the  taxpayers"  Interest. 
We  already  have  a  large  Investment,  over 
$2  billion,  m  the  program  to  date,  largely 
development  and  early  production  costs.  If 
the  program  Is  canceUed  now,  we  would  have 
about  20  to  30  planes  for  the  money.  To 
abandon  the  production  now  would  appear 
Illogical  In  Ught  of  the  incremental  futixre 
cost  to  achieve  the  needed  81  airplanes. 

Abandonment  of  the  program  now,  in 
other  words,  would  be  stupid  financial 
management  on  our  part,  and  Is  un- 
thinkable, and  I  believe  Senators  under- 
stand this.  This  Senator  can  go  even 
further  than  that.  30  C-5's  will  be  fin- 
ished and  deUvered  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  But.  what  Is  not  generally  realized 
is  that  the  remaining  51  C-5s  are,  in 
fact,  In  a  partial  state  of  completion- 
all  51  of  them.  The  costs  have  largely 
already  been  Incurred  on  these  51.  In 
fact,  the  31st  C-5A  is  presently  98  per- 
cent complete.  But  even  more  impor* 
tanUy.  the  81st  C-5A  Is  50  percent  com- 
plete on  a  costs  Incurred  basis. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  knowing  200 
aircraft  were  originaUy  planned.  120  ab- 
solutely needed,  81  underway  on  a  reaUy 
less  than  acceptable  austerity  basis,  then 
to  stop  at  30.  as  this  amendment  would 
force  us  to  do,  to  anyone  who  has  studied 
both  sides  of  the  matter.  Is  financial  folly, 
unwise,  and  beyond  any  comprehension. 
So,  we  must  recognize  that  the  ques- 
tion we  face  is  one  of  choosing  between 
prudent  continuation  of  a  vital  program 
under  sound  guidance  or  throwing  tax- 
payers dollars  away  needlessly  by  delet- 
ing the  $200  million  contingency  fund, 
and  getting  only  31  aircraft  which  may 
cost  us  far  more  than  even  my  records 
have  Indicated. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  the  C-5A.  and 
we  need  it  as  quickly  as  we  can  get  it. 
The  only  way  to  get  It  is  to  continue  Its 
manufacture  at  the  present  time  and  let 
It  go  on  uninterrupted.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  stopping  production  at  this  time 
Is  to  provide  the  $200  million  contingency 
fund,  which  Is  purely  a  contingency  fund 
to  be  used  only  for  that  purpose,  to  keep 
the  production  of  the  aircraft  going. 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 


following  enroUed  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allek)  : 

8  3547.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Narrows  unit.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  Colo.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Low  Yin 
(also  known  as  Low  Ylng): 

H.R.  12400.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tac 
Pung  Hills;  .^.     _ 

HJl  12446.  An  act  to  confer  VJB.  cltlien- 
Bhlp  posthumously  upon  Jose  Oauldalupe 
Esparza-Montoya; 

HJl.  13265.  An  act  to  confer  V3.  dtlaen- 
shlp  posthumously  upon  L.  CpL  Frank  B. 

HJR.  13895.  An  act  tor  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Blarla  Elosla  Pardo  Hall; 

HR  13971.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  FaUs  of  the  Ohio  Interstote 
Park  Compact;  and 

HJt.  13997.  An  act  to  confer  XJ A  dtteen- 
shlp  poethumciisly  upon  B.  8gt.  Byuso 
Sonmia. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to   previous   order,   the   Senator   from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dolb)  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  wie  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  ABM 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
I  wish  to  concur  with  my  colleague  from 
Kansas.   Senator  Pearson,  who  stated 
last  Wednesday: 

President  Nixon.  Ambassador  Smith,  and 
the  other  UJ3.  negotiators  assert.  In  the 
strongest  terms,  that  congressional  approval 
of  the  conamlttee  proposal  Is  needed  and  Is. 
In  fact,  essential;  and  that  such  congressional 
action  offers  the  greatest  chance  for  success 
of  the  SALT  talks.  It  Is  against  that  assertion 
by  the  highest  authority  that  I  Judge  the 
path  of  my  reeponalblUty  to  be  a  resolution 
of  whatever  doubts  I  have  In  their  behalf 
and  to  act  In  support  of  their  position. 

My  senior  colleague  was  addressing 
himself  to  the  controversial  ABM. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  Con- 
gress is  a  branch  ol  the  Government 
equal  to  the  executive,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  executive,  because  of  its  unique 
nature,  is  often  In  a  better  position  to 
gamer  all  the  information  needed  to 
make  a  correct  decision. 

In  general,  we  recognize  that  fact  here 
in  the  Congress,  and  so  long  as  we  can 
have  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Chief 
Executive,  we  are  prone  to  accede  to  his 
wishes  in  those  areas  where  he  has  the 
greater  expertise  or  is  charged  under 
the  Constitution  with  the  greater  re- 
sponsibility. 

NO  CRZUBIUTT  CAP 

Certainly,  today  there  Is  no  reason  for 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  not  to  trust 
the  President.  There  is  no  credibility  gv?. 

The  President  is  unwinding  the  war  and 
bringing  American  soldiers  home  In  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  has  told  the 
American  people  he  would  do. 

The  President  brought  American 
troops  out  of  Cambodia  on  schedule. 

The  President  has  Initiated  a  cewe- 
flre  In  the  Middle  East. 

He  has  abided  by  his  prlndpleB  to 
matters  both  foreign  and  domestto.  Mid 
he  has  kept  his  word  with  tbe  AmerlcRn 
people.  .  ^ 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 


would  substitute  their  judgment  for  that 
of  the  President  even  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  they  have  the  knowledge  the 
President  has  on  which  to  reach  a  su- 
perior judgment. 

All  of  those  with  differing  views  per- 
haps are  of  the  best  Intentions,  though  a 
few,  for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  appear 
to  seek  what  amounts  to  surrender  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Some  efforts  of  ABM  opponents  are. 
In  my  opinion,  detrimental  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  could 
cause  a  needless  expenditure  of  Federal 

funds. 

A  prime  consideration  is  the  credibil- 
ity of  this  administration.  It  is  the  Nixon 
credibUity  that  is  making  possible  real 
progress  toward  peace. 

That  progress  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
most  recent  news  stories  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  has  offered  to 
give  up  its  ABM  deterrent  entirely  if  the 
VSS  R.  will  do  the  same  thing  and  will 
limit  its  numbers  of  offensive  weapons. 

This  offer  was  made  at  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  and  was  given  m 
background  form  to  the  press.  I  am 
pleased,  as  all  Senators  are,  at  the  gen- 
eral  note    of    optimism    that   prevails 

However,  I  am  convinced  we  would  not 
have  a  reason  for  optimism  if  three 
things  had  not  happened.  First,  and  per- 
haps most  Important,  is  the  reinstillment 
throughout  the  world  of  a  beUef  in  the 
credibility  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  Americans,  but  world 
leaders  everywhere  know  now  that  the 
President  means  what  he  says.  They 
know  he  is  not  a  tiger.  They  know  he  Is 
determined  that  the  United  States  re- 
main strong  enough  both  to  defend  itself 
and  to  live  up  to  its  commitments 
throughout  the  world. 

Second.  Is  the  fact  that  the  Senate— 
narrowly,  you  will  recaU— voted  last  year 
to  approve  the  first  two  ABM  sites. 

Third,  is  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  asked  this  year  for  enlargement  of 
the  program.  If  nothing  else,  this  has 
given  the  U.S.SJI.  the  word  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  take 
whatever  political  risks  necessary  to  de- 
fend this  Nation  and  its  credibility  as  a 
deterrent  to  aggression. 

In  light  of  this,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
understand  how  anyone  can  doubt  that 
the  ABM  is  a  bargaining  chip  of  the 
greatest  Impwrtance. 

BROOKS   AMXNOlOCirr 

Let  me  now  address  myself  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Uie  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke). 

That  amendment,  as  proposed,  says 

that: 

Ponds  authorlBed  pursuant  to  this  act  for 
the  procurement  of  anUbalUstlc  missile  de- 
fenses may  be  used  only  for  defense  of  stra- 
tegic forces  deployed  at  Onad  Jotla^ 
Poroe  Base.  North  Dakoto.  and  Malmstrom 
Air  Force  Base,  Montana. 


The  words  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  seem  simple  and 
clear  But  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  their 
Intent  Does,  for  Instance,  the  Senator 
BdA  to  add  one  more  Safeguard  site,  but 
at  Grand  Poj*s  or  Malmstrom  Instead  of 
at  the  pr<«x)8ed  new  base  at  Whiteman? 

Does  he  seek  to  provide  a  MInuteman 
defense  capability  at  Grand  Porks  and 


done.   The   most   Important    thing   we    it  can  be  detenmnea  wneiner  uic  i^oui- 
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Malmstrom  equal  to  that  the  modified 
phase  n  defense  would  supply? 

Does  he  seek  reduction  in  the  protec- 
tion that  can  be  provided  for  our  stra- 
tegic bomber  force? 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
vet  to  learn  the  purpose  behmd  the 
Brooke  amendment.  It  obviously  does  not 
call  for  less  money,  only  for  less  defense 
at  the  same  price. 

Does  this  make  sense  to  those  who 
seek  a  vast  reordering  of  our  priorities? 

Certainly  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
those  of  us  who  have  no  intention  of  re- 
ordering our  defense  priority  out  of  ex- 

Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  those  of  us 
who  wish  to  spend  our  defense  money 

wisely 

Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  those  of  us 
who  wish  to  provide  the  President  with 
the  best  hand  possible  at  the  vital  SALT 

talks 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  It  makes  sense 
only  to  those  who  seek  to  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  America's  defenses. 

Because,  in  aU  candor,  that  is  all  the 
Brooke  amendment  wUl  do.  It  will  give 
us  less  defense  at  the  same  price.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  we  need  more,  not 
less,  defense,  but  if  we  are  to  settle  for 
less  defense— and  the  devil  take  the  con- 
sequences—then  we  should  also  cut  back 
on  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  spent. 

The  Brooke  amendment  does  not  ao 

^^Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Brooke 
amendment  is  ill-considered  and  mog^- 
cal  from  every  standpoint  that  Is  in  tne 
best  interests  of  our  Nation's  defense  and 
our  Nation's  chances  to  reach  agreement 
on  limiting  strategic  arms. 

I  will  vote  against  it,  and  urge  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  against  it 

3.1  SO 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  fact 
sheet  that  analyzes  the  possible  effects 
of  the  Brooke  amendment  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows 
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Fact  Sheet 
Subject:     A    Comparison    of    the    Modified 
Phase  2  Defense  of  Mlnuteman  With  the 
Poaeible  Effects  of  the  Brooke  Amend- 
ment. 

TACTS 

1  If  like  Modified  Phase  2,  the  Intent  of 
the  Brooke  amendment  Is  to  add  one  more 
Safeguard  site,  but  at  Grand  Forks  or  Malm- 
strom instead  of  Whlteman  then  the  linpact 
on    schedule,    coet    and    effectiveness    U    as 

foUows:  ,  ^^     ...    . 

a  The  operational  availability  of  the  third 
site  would  be  delayed  by  about  12  months. 
This  is  because  no  analysis  or  survey  work 
has  been  done  for  a  second  Safeguard  site  at 
either  Grand  Forks  or  Malmstrom.  In  con- 
trast significant  analysis  has  been  conducted 
of  the  Whlteman  site  under  the  old  Sentinel 
program.  , 

b  For  a  program  cost  approximately  equal 
to  that  of  Modified  Phase  2.  a  third  site  at 
either  Grand  Porks  or  Malmstrom  would  re- 
sult m  reduced  cs^abUlty  to  defend  Minute- 
man.  This  Is  due  to  two  factors.  Flrat  be- 
cause of  the  shape  of  the  Mlnuteman  fields 
the  number  of  Mlnuteman  silos  that  could  be 
protected  by  a  third  site  at  Grand  Ftorks 
or  Malmstrom  would  be  about  70  percent  of 
the  number  protected  by  a  site  at  Whlteman. 


Second,  for  an  equal  cost  program,  fewer 
interceptors  could  be  deployed  with  the  third 
site  at  Grand  Porks  or  Malmstrom.  This 
further  reduction  resulting  In  only  about  36 
percent  of  the  Interceptors  at  the  Whltemaji 
site  is  caused  by  the  necessity  to  compensate 
for  the  program  stretchout  costs  resulUng 
from  the  delayed  availability  of  a  third  site 
at  Grand  Forks  or  Malmstrom. 

2  If  alternatively,  the  Intent  of  the  Brooke 
amendment  is  to  provide  a  capability  to  de- 
fend Mlnuteman  equal  to  that  of  the  Modi- 
fled  Phase  2  defense  of  Mlnuteman  (the  two 
Phase  1  sites  and  Whlteman)  then  the  Im- 
pact on  cost  and  schedule  would  be  as  fol- 

lows " 

a  Instead  of  three  Safeguard  sites,  four 
sites  would  be  required  If  deployment  Is  con- 
strained to  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom.  "The 
increased  equipment  requirements  and  the 
nroKram  stretchout  would  result  In  an  in- 
cre^  program  cost  of  «0.5B  to  W.7B  to 
provide  equal  capability.  The  fourth  site  Is 
necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
Sprint  protected  Mlnuteman  silos. 

b  This  four  site  defense  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  15  or  more  months  after  the  White- 
man  site  can  be  available.  ,..,„„♦>,„ 
3.  Another  consideration  of  '•«!5'-'^""8  ^^^^ 
Safeguard  deployment  to  only  Grand  Forks 
?nd  Malmstrom  IS  the  reduction  In  the  pro- 
?wtlon  that  can  be  provided  for  our  strategic 
bomber  force  The  Modified  Phase  2  defense 
of  M^i t'e^n  also  can  provide  prot^^lon  to 
fifteen  to  twenty  percent  of  the  strategic 
S'oXr  force  bases  A  defense  of  ^'^^^ute^^^n 
constrained  to  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom 
Sm  constraint,  protect  about  five  per- 

"fSrmr^^i^enrurrthe  Brooke 

^TtoTovlde' reduced  Mlnuteman  defense 
caoablllty  for  equal  cost  or  to  provide  equa^ 
Mmuteman  defense  capability  at  Increased 

*'°b.'  to  provide  less  protection  of  the  strate- 
gic bomber  bases. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  editorial 
pubUshed  in  yesterday's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  entitled  "Safeguarding  SAL-T 
touches  on  the  so-called  Brooke  amend- 
ment. The  editorial  in  part  states: 

The  Brooke  amendment  strikes  us  as  even 
more  nonsensical  than  Cooper-Hart,  lacking 
as  It  does  the  minimal  virtue  of  saylngmoney 
whUe  gambling  with  the  nation's  security 
TheMLachusetts  senator's  Propo«al  would 
provide  the  full  $1.3  blUlon  requested  by  the 
Llmlnlstratlon  for  Safeguard.  b"t  would 
limit  Its  expenditure  to  the  existing  ABM 
sites  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota 


in  HeUlnkl  this  fall,  that  they  need  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  to  reach  an  agreement 

The  safeguard  system,  which  U  designed  to 
protect  Mlnuteman  mlssUee  ^  their  under- 
wound  silos  from  a  first  strike  by  the  300 
Blant  SS-9  missiles  which  the  Russians  have 
deployed  or  have  under  construction,  is  not 
yeiout  of  the  woods.  This  week,  yet  another 
antl-ABM  amendment,  this  one  sponsored  by 
Senator  Brooke,  will  come  up  for  a  vote  m 

*^Th?B*rSke  amendment  strikes  us  as  even 
more  nonsensical  than  Cooper-Hart  lack  ng 
"it  does  the  minimal  virtue  of  saving 
money  while  gambling  with  the  i»a"°^8se- 
cvulty  The  Massachusetts  senator's  propowl 
w3  provide  the  full  $1.3  bUlion  requested 
by   the   administration   for   Safeguard    but 

would  limit  Its  e«Pe'^«"t'^Vorth  DaSta 
ARM  sites  m  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 
^  B^  blocking  the  expansion  of  the  system  to 
MlJourl  and  Wyoming,  the  »»»*  o'^.^f^J' ^'J 
essence,  be  paying  the  s^™**  amount  of  money 
for  a  lesser  degree  of  security,  while  at  the 
same  time  depriving  our  SALT  negotiators  of 
an  important  bargaining  point. 

When  the  Russians  agree  to  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  limitation  on  strategic  arms  It  wiu 
bltime  to  reduce  expenditures  on  the  mls- 
sues  which  are  our  best  g^"*'^*/*  °^ '^^^i^l'e 
survival.  That  time  Is  not  yet.  The  Brooke 
Imencunent.  like  Cooper-Hart,  should  be 
defeated. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  _.._ 

SATKGtJARDINO  SALiT 

The  Senate  did  well  when,  by  a  53-47  vote. 
It  defeated  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment, 
which  would  have  pared  »322  million  from 
the  $1.3  billion  antl-balllstlc  missile  authori- 
zation and  blocked  Safeguard's  deployment 
to  two  new  sites. 

We  are  aU  for  an  end— or  at  least  a  limita- 
tion—to  the  international  arms  race.  But 
that  has  to  be  achieved  Jointly  through  nego- 
tlatlons  with  the  Russians  at  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  in  Vienna  and 
Helsinki;  It  cannot  with  a  reasonable  ret^t 
for  the  nation's  security  be  brought  about 
through  unilateral  disarmament  on  the  Sen- 

ate  floor.  .     , 

WhUe  a  62-47  vote  Is  hardly  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  national  unity  and  resolve 
It  is  an  improvement  over  the  50-60  vote  by 
which  last  years  amendment  to  scuttle  Saie- 
guard  failed.  And  It  may  be  enough  to  con- 
vince the  Russians,  when  the  talks  reconvene 


Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  also  in  yes- 
terday's Evening  Star  there  appeared  a 
particularly  interesting  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, written  by  Max  P.  Friedman,  of  Ar- 
lington. Va..  with  reference  to  the 
"Bloodbath  Potential  in  Vietnam 

We  shall  be  discussing  the  bloodbath 
potential  in  Vietnam  as  we  get  mto  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war  or  as  I  pre- 
fer to  call  it,  the  amendment  to  lose  the 
peace-or  perhaps  the  amendment  to 
extend  the  war,  because  the  sponsors 
may  now  add  6  more  months  to  the 

amendment.  ^„,Pini 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  crucia 
issues  will  be  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  a  bloodbath  in  South  Vietnam  if 
there  should  be  a  Precipitate  with- 
drawal. The  facts  indicate  that  that  is 
very  likely.  The  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment would  offer  asylum  to  refugees  at 
some  place  in  this  country  yet  to  be  desig- 
nated-perhaps  South  Dakota,  perhaps 
Oregon,  perhaps  Kansas;  I  have  yet  to 
learn  where  the  asylum  would  be. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nave 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  to  the 
editor  written  by  Max  P.  Friedman  and 
published    in    yesterday's    Washington 

Evening  Star.  ,„*♦„- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BLOODBATH  Potential  in  Vietnam 

Arlington.  Va. 
Sir-  In  a  recent  column.  Clayton  Frltchey 
challenged  the  Nixon  administration  on  Its 
predictions  of  a  massive  bloodbath   If  the 
united  States  precipitously  withdrew  from 
South  Vietnam    ("Nixon  Figures  on  North 
Viet  Purge  Challenged").  Mr.  Frltchey  then 
went  on  to  make  the  following  statement 
about  President  Nixon  and  the  Rand  report 
on  probable  killings  if  the  Communists  took 
over    the    South    (Hosmer    report) :      They 
both  inflicted  wild  and  unsupported  guesses 
on  an  unsuspecting  public."  If  this  ridicu- 
lous claim  is  true,  then  every  respectable  and 
noted   authority    on   Vietnam    Is   gu"ty    of 
the  same  thing  because  they  all  back  the 
"bloodbath   theory"   of   the   1954     POl"lcal 
purge"  which  Mr.  Frltchey.  on  his  own  au- 
thority,  states   never   happened. 
Let's  look  at  facts,  not  dreams.  Ho  Chi 
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Mlnh.  In  his  "Letters  to  the  Peasants  and 
Cadres  on  the  Successful  Completion  of  Land 
Reform  In  the  Norf.i  (Auguft  18,  1956).' 
told  cf  how  his  Communist  reformers  com- 
mitted errors  and  wrongly  convicted  (exe- 
cuted) party  members,  cadres,  and  others. 
Defense  Minister  Vo  Nguyen  Glap  (Nhan  Dan. 
Oct  1956)  said:  "We  executed  too  many 
honest  people  .  .  .  seeing  enemies  everywhere. 
resorted  to  terror  which  became  far  too  wide- 
spread. .  .  .  Worse  still,  torture  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  practice  during  party 
reorganization." 

The  following  Vietnam   authorities   have 
written  about  the  Communist  purges  In  the 
North  from  1954-56,  giving  the  death  toll  a 
conservative  low  of  50,000  to  a  possible  high 
of   500,000:    Douglas   Pike,   "The   Viet  Cong 
Strategy  of  Terror,"  1970;  Bernard  Fall.  "Le 
Viet  Mlnh";  Joseph  Buttlnger.  "Vietnam:  A 
Dragon   Embattled";    Luden   Bodard,    "The 
Quicksand  War";  George  K.  Tanham,  "Com- 
munlst  Revolutlonaary   Warfare:    The  Viet 
Mlnh  in  Indochina":    (especially  pertaining 
to  the  land  reform  program)  Harvey  Smith  et 
al.  "Area  Handbook  for  North  Vietnam";  Ho- 
ang  Van  Chi  (a  Communist  official  In  Ho's 
government  who  escaped  In  1955)  "From  Co- 
lonialism to  Communism";  Donald  Lancaster. 
"The  Emancipation  of  French  Indo-Chlna"; 
Dennis  Duncanson,  "Government  and  Revo- 
lution In  Vlet-Nam";  Bernard  Fall.  "The  Two 
Vletnams."    "Vietnam   Witness."    and    "The 
Vletmlnh  Regime":  J.  MalUn.  "Terror  In  Viet- 
nam"; Chester  A.  Bain.  "Vietnam:  The  Roots 
of  Conflict":  and  George  A.  Carver,  Jr..  "The 
Faceless  Viet  Cong."  (Foreign  Affairs.  AprU. 
1966).  Columnist  Jack  Anderson  who  wrote 
two  excellent  articles  on  the  subject  of  Com- 
munist terror  In  Vietnam.  "Hanoi's  Purges 
Curb  U.S.  Concessions"  (Sept.  19,  1969)  and 
"Hanoi,  VC  Kill  Civilians  Regularly"  (Dec.  6, 
1969). 

Further  confirmation  of  Hanoi's  bloodbath 
potential  was  revealed  by  the  statements  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  defector,  Lt.  Col.  Le  Xu- 
yen   Chuyen    (Wash.   Dally   News,    Nov.    25, 
1969)     who  estimates  that  up  to  5  million 
people  might  die  if  the  Reds  captured  the 
South.  Other  defectors  have  mentioned  the 
figure  of  3  million  possible  deaths  in  the 
takeover  and  consolidation  of  power.  Readers' 
Digest  writer,  John  Hubbell.  In  his  November, 
1968  article  entitled  "The  Blood-Red  Hands 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh."   (besides  giving  the  esti- 
mated deaths  for  the  North  Vietnam  purges 
of  from  50,000  to  100,000,  slightly  lower  than 
Bernard  Fall's  estimates)   told  how  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  crushed.  In  bloody  style,  a  revolt  (one 
of  many)  In  his  own  home  province  of  Nghe 
An  and  home  village  of  Nam  Dam.  Here  about 
6  000  unarmed  civilians  were  kUled,  about 
equal  to  the  number  killed  In  a  systematic 
manner  In  Hue.  February.  1968  by  the  North 
Vletnamese-Vlet  Cong  Invaders. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Frltchey's  charge  that 
both  President  Nixon  and  Stephen  Hosmer 
(author  of  the  Hosmer  report)  "Inflicted  wild 
and  unsupported  guesses  on  an  unsuspect- 
ing public."  The  public  Is  not  so  unsuspect- 
ing as  one  thinks,  and  obviously  neither  are 
the  15  other  authorities  or  knowledgeable 
writers  on  Vietnam  who  are  mentioned  in 
this  letter.  It  Is  Mr.  Frltchey  who  Is  trying 
to  put  something  over  on  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

Max  p.  Frieoman. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Nixon  Moving  Quietly 
Toward  Disengagement."  written  by 
Richard  Wilson,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Monday, 
August  17.  1970,  which  refers  to  disen- 
gagement not  just  in  Southeast  Asia,  but 
around  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 


Ndcon  Moving  Otttetlt  Toward 
Disengagement 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
It  is  a  year  now  since  President  Nixon  flew 
around  the  world,  stopping  In  Vietnam  and 
Communist  Europe,  among  other  places.  In 
that  year,  the  shape  of  events  has  changed. 
The  change  has  been  In  the  direction  Indi- 
cated by  the  President  a  year  ago.  but  some- 
thing new  may  have  been  added. 

This  new  thing  Is  hard  to  deflne  and  largely 
speculative,  but  It  would  appear  that  the 
United  States  Is  In  the  flrst  stages  of  what, 
in  the  next  several  years,  may  prove  to  be  a 
large-scale  disengagement  from  what  once 
were  considered  Its  unavoidable  world 
respKDnslbllltles. 

That  observation  at  once  becomes  suspect 
as  an  exaggeration.  But  at  least  it  should  be 
agreed  that  we  are  getting  out  of  the  flght- 
Ing  In  Vietnam  and  not  getting  Into  a  new 
fight  anywhere  else.  Including  Israel. 

That  Is  not  all.  We  are  beginning  to  talk 
about  getting  out  of  South  Korea  and  to 
think  about  getting  out  of  Western  Europe. 
Once  this  process  begins.  It  takes  on  a 
velocity  of  Its  own  as  a  kind  of  principle 
guiding  separate  actions,  a  subconscious  sense 
of  direction. 

That  Is  what  has  happened  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. And  it  is  not.  In  practical  effect, 
so  much  different  from  what  Sen.  Mike  Mans- 
field and  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  have  been 
advocating  in  varying  degrees  all  these  years. 
The  element  which  threw  them  off  was 
that  In  the  process  of  disengagement  Nixon 
does  not  propose  to  be  badgered  or  have  the 
United  States  taken  advantage  of. 

Mansfield  and  Fulbrlght  could  not  see 
Cambodia  In  that  light;  they  saw  it  only  as 
an  extension  of  the  war  and  as  a  reversal 
of  the  process  of  dUengagement.  Nixon  viewed 
the  Cambodia  Incursion  as  a  modus  operandi 
on  the  way  to  disengagement,  and  saw  it  as 
having  the  secondary  effect  of  giving  notice 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
nations  that  the  United  States  would  net 
permit  Itself  to  be  taken  advantage  of  while 
the  process  was  under  way. 

The  same  conditions  seem  to  apply  in  the 
matter  of  deploying  antl-ballastlc  missiles. 
Nixon  is  not  undertaking  to  do  so  on  any- 
where near  the  scale  projected  in  the  John- 
son administration.  But  because  he  does  so 
at  all  the  peace  forces  in  the  Senate  are 
blinded  to  this  further  modification  of  pre- 
vious policy.  .  ,  i. 
Foreign  and  defense  policies  have  In  fact 
been  modified  drastically  In  the  year  since 
Nixon  fiew  to  Asia  and  around  the  world  to 
spread  the  word  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  It  is 
only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  since  he 
turned  American  policy  around,  beginning 
with  the  first  announced  withdrawals  from 

Vietnam.  ,  .  ^  *»,. 

At  this  rate  he  will  have  completed  the 
turn-around  by  the  fall  of  1972.  It  U  at  least 
conceivable  that  with  luck  »^, /^e  M^*»^^^« 
East,  the  United  States  then  wUl  not  be  en- 
gaged anywhere  In  the  world  m  a  direct  mill- 
fary  confrontation.  It  could  happen  that  a 
week  would  pass  without  a  single  Amerl^ 
combat  death  And  if  It  prayerfully  do«.  the 
change  will  have  come  so  slowly  tbaV^i?^ 
be  scarcely  recognized  as  the  end  of  direct 
American  involvement  In  far-off  wars. 

Crises  have  a  way  of  presenting  themselves 
at  the  most  inconvenient  times,  and  this 
vision  of  the  future  may  be  marred  by  un- 
deslred  events. 

But  It  is  at  least  moderately  possible  that 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  there  will 
be  no  primary  cause  attributable  to  Wash- 
ington for  student  dlsorder-the  so-c^ed 
national  emergency  which  ChanceUor  HeMd 
claims  exists. 

It  is  becoming  mors  beUevable  all  the  ttm« 
that  the  military  draft  wUl  be  aboU^ed  In 
favor  of  a  volunteer  army.  The  sense  of  that 
comes  through  In  recent  oongresslonal  de- 


bate on  other  questions  such  as  the  women's 
rights  amendment.  Advocates  contended  that 
by  the  time  the  amendment  could  become 
operative,  there  no  longer  would  be  a  mUltary 
draft  to  which  women  would  be  subject. 

It  Is  even  becoming  more  believable  that 
reforms  at  the  Pentagon  may  help  to  reduce 
military  spending  and  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration will,  in  fact,  reduce  the  Pentagon 
budget. 

These  are  changes  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. Nixon's  trip  around  the  world  signaled 
them  in  advance  and  there  is  no  indication 
a  year  later  that  the  signals  have  been 
changed. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  prepara- 
tion for  what  appears  to  be  another  ex- 
tensive debate  on  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system,  the  Senate  again  concerns 
itself  with  the  extent  to  which  our  coun- 
try shoiUd  be  made  secure. 

President  Nixon,  after  carefully  weigh- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  ABM  from  national 
security  to  its  effect  on  the  arms  limi- 
tation talks,  has  decided  further  develop- 
ment of  it  is  in  our  best  interests. 

In  a  recent  editorial  entitled  "Too 
Many  Coaches."  the  Detroit  News  com- 
pares Pi-esident  Nixon  and  the  "commit- 
tee of  100"  to  a  football  coach  and  an 
alumni  advisory  group.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  find  this  analogy  pertinent 
to  the  forthcoming  ABM  discussions  and 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Jeopardizes  ABM  Game— Too  Many 
Coaches 
Imagine  a  football  team  in  the  big  game 
of  the  year.  And  imagine  the  dilemma  of  the 
coach  If,  having  drawn  up  a  game  plan  based 
on  expert  analysis  of  the  scouting  reports, 
he  were  to  get  a  new  set  of  slgnaU  each  quar- 
ter from  a  powerful  but  inexpert  alumni  com- 
mittee sltUng  Just  behind  him  In  the  box 

If  you  can  Imagine  that,  you  imderstond 
President  NUon's  position  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States  Senate  as  he  tries  to  conduct 
defense  and  foreign  policy  effecUvely  and 
with  some  conttnvUty  of  purpose. 

The  game  can  be  lost  if  the  President  is 
repeatedly  thwarted  by  Senate  quarter^ks 
determined  to  call  all  the  signals.  As  Ken- 
neth Crawford  observes  in  a  column  in  News- 
week "there  is  serious  quesUon  about  the 
competence  of  the  Senate  to  sit  as  a  com- 
mittee of  100  to  direct  the  nation's  course  in 
world  affairs  in  times  as  dangerous  as  these. 

The  "committee  of  100"  is  now  prepared  to 
grapple  at  length  once  more  with  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  diplomatically  delicate  and 
highly  technical  question  of  the  Safeguard 
antibaUlstlc  missile  system.  One  year  ago,  the 
issue  apparenUy  had  been  settled,  after  long 
and  strenuous  debate,  in  favor  of  the  theory 
that  defense  Is  a  good  thing  in  this  age  of 
missiles  and  nuclear  warheads. 

Pursuing  essentially  the  same  logic  that 
dictated  the  establishment  of  Safeguard ,  the 
administration  now  seeks  to  expand  It.  But 
the  Senate  foes  of  ABM  remain  as  obdurate 
as  before,  which  means  that  ABM  must  be 
jusUfled  all  over  again  and  that  the  logic^ 
expansion  of  the  system  could  be  defeated 
by  the  shifting  and  manipxilatlng  of  one  or 
two  votes. 
It's  no  way  to  run  a  ball  game. 
The  last  thing  In  the  world  President 
Nixon  needs  la  another  bruising  battleover 
ABM  but  he  has  choeen  to  risk  that  Mtue 
because  expert  analysis  of  the  scouting  re- 
ports tells  him  that  expansion  of  the  system 
ia  In  the  best  national  interest. 


th/=i;:rTrot^tei  by  .  Site  at  Whlfman.     vlnce  the  Ruaaians.  woeo  ...  ^^  .^^ 
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We  are  willing  to  accept  the  Judgment  that 
Safeguard  will  make  the  nation  more  secure 
against  enemy  attack.  If  the  administration 
errs  In  that  judgment,  at  least  it  errs  on  the 
side  of  safety. 

Moreover.  It  makes  sense  to  proceed  with 
Safeguard  as  an  Incentive  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  come  to  reasonable  terms  In  negoti- 
ations for  the  llmltaUon  of  defensive  and 
offensive  strategic  weapons.  Abandoning 
Safeguard  would  be  the  same  as  ordering  the 
star  quarterback  to  the  showers  with  the 
game  tied  In  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  "committee  of  100"  by  Its  constant 
Interference  complicates  the  making  of  vital 
policy  and  In  the  case  of  the  ABM  Jeopardizes 
the  very  security  of  the  nation.  For  a  change, 
the  committee  should  give  the  coach  some 
freedom  to  play  according  to  his  game  plan. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  and  without  the  time 
being  deducted  from  my  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and  without 
the  time  being  deducted  from  my  15 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  would  close  at  1  p.m..  the  un- 
flnlshed  business  not  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  until  special  orders  for  recogni- 
tion and  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  have  been  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW'S  VIEWS 
ON  THE  McGOVERN-HATFIELD 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  spoke  about  an  amendment  which 
24  Senators  and  I  are  sponsoring  in  the 
Senate — an  amendment  designed  to  in- 
sure responsible  military  disengagement 
from  Indochina. 

If  this  amendment  proposed  what  the 
Vice  President  claimed.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  oppose  it. 

The  Vice  President's  remarks  cvidenc* 
little  understanding  of  the  amendment 
and  its  goals.  The  unwarranted  attack  di- 
rected at  its  QKHUors  inhiblta  the  (»>por- 


tunlty  for  careful  consideration  of  the 
Nation's  most  crucial  Issue. 

Those  who  support  the  amendment,  in 
Congress  and  the  millions  of  citizens 
across  the  country,  will  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  false  and  inflammatory  charges. 

What  is  needed  now  is  thoughtful,  ra- 
tional discussion  about  the  future  of  our 
policies  in  Vietnam  and  responsible  con- 
gressional action  to  restore  the  consti- 
tutional balance  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy. 

The  Vice  President  has  chosen  to 
speak  about  the  dangers  of  American 
military  defeat  and  has  talked  about  see- 
ing this  war  through  to  an  end. 

Does  this,  mean  that  he  Is  advocating 
a  new  policy  in  Vietnam — one  contrary 
to  the  President's  previous  statements? 

On  May  14,  1969,  President  Nixon 
stated: 

We  have  ruled  out  attempting  to  Impose 
a  purely  military  solution  on  the  battlefield. 

On  April  20,  1970.  the  President  stated 
that  "a  political  settlement  is  the  heart 
of  the  matter." 

But  now  we  see  a  responsible  plan  for 
disengagement  attacked  with  innuendo 
and  emotional  rhetoric,  and  hear  pledges 
that  "this  Nation  will  not  go  down  In 
humiliating  defeat  on  the  battlefield  of 
Southeast  Asia." 

Those  words  suggest  an  attempt  to  seek 
a  military  solution  to  the  confiict,  and 
refiect  the  past,  misguided  thinking  that 
has  resulted  In  the  tragic  prolonging  of 
this  war. 

His  words  raise  an  uncertainty  about 
the  administration's  stated  policies. 

Elven  more  serious  is  that  the  Vice 
President's  speech  entails  a  direct  at- 
tack on  our  constitutional  process.  Ap- 
parently, he  either  fails  to  comprehend 
or  simply  disagrees  with  the  provisions 
of  our  Constitution. 

The  responsibility  for  war  Is  one  that 
must  be  borne  also  by  Congress — that  Is 
what  our  Constitution  says  Congress 
must  assume  Its  constitutional  duty  for 
sharing  the  responsibility  for  this  war. 
and  must  now  make  decisive  judgments 
about  terminating  our  military  involve- 
ment. 

By  attacking  Congress'  attempt  to  as- 
simie  its  rightful  constitutional  role,  the 
Vice  President  is  doing  a  great  disservice 
to  the  President. 

He  is  making  the  war  "Nixon's  war." 
He  is  Implying  that  the  President's  poli- 
cies for  the  war  must  be  exercised  with- 
out regard  for  Congress,  just  as  President 
Johnson's  policies  were.  The  President 
could  make  no  more  unfortunate  mis- 
take than  to  sissume  that  he  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  our  policy  in  Indochina, 
that  he  alone  must  bear  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  every  American  that  dies 
there,  and  that  he  alone  must  chart  our 
course  for  the  future.  Yet.  that  is  what 
the  Vice  President  seems  to  be  saying. 

I  believe  that  the  Vietnam  war  should 
not  now  become  "Nixon's  war."  in  spite 
of  what  the  Vice  President  states.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  war  must  be  determined  by 
the  people  acting  through  their  elected 
representatives.  We.  in  Congress,  must 
take  the  responslbiUty  for  determining 
the  future  course  of  our  policy.  That  is 
the  heart  of  the  democratic  process. 
I  am  committed  to  see  Congress  fulfill 


its  constitutional  responsibility — regard- 
less of  the  wishes  or  the  words  of  the 
Vice  President. 

His  speech  makes  this  task  more  difH- 
cult,  for  his  words  contain  information 
and  inferences  which  are  totally  incor- 
rect and  completely  imf  ounded. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Vice  President  would 
never  speak  in  a  manner  Intentionally 
calculated  to  deceive  or  mislead  the 
American  people.  He  may  want  to  call 
his  speech  writers  and  researchers  to 
task,  however,  for  providing  him  with 
material  containing  misleading,  false, 
and  Inaccurate  statements. 

The  Vice  President's  lack  of  compre- 
hension and  understanding  about  these 
matters,  and  the  goals  and  effects  of  the 
amendment,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  recognize  errors  and  correct 
them  himself.  I  hope  he  would  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  as  important  for  the 
Vice  President  to  be  accurate  as  it  is  for 
the  New  York  Times  to  be  objective. 

He  claimed  that: 

Should  this  amendment  become  law,  and 
all  American  military  operations  In  South- 
east Asia  cease  by  December  31,  the  Immense 
burden  of  this  war  would  fall  immediately 
and  totally  upon  South  Vietnam. 

First,  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  in  no  way  have  that  effect.  It  would 
provide  for  all  military  operations  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  troops  in  the  process 
of  withdrawal. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  in  no 
way  restrict  continued  military  aid  even 
after  the  date  of  withdrawal  of  our 
troops. 

Further,  the  Vice  President  infers  that 
our  amendment  would  take  risks  with  the 
lives  of  American  men.  The  truth  is  that 
it  would  save  American  lives. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  the  preservation  of  himian  lives — both 
American  and  South  Vietnamese.  As  long 
as  American  troops  remain  in  Vietnam, 
as  long  as  we  remain  committed  to  stay- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  indefinitely,  Amer- 
icans and  Vietnamese  will  continue  to 
suffer  and  die. 

The  Vice  President  claims  that  our 
amendment  restricts  the  President's 
power  s«  Commander  In  Chief.  This  is 
false:  in  no  way  is  the  President's  power 
to  protect  American  troops  called  into 
question  by  this  amendment. 

The  Vice  President  totally  distorted 
the  amendment  by  characterizing  it  as 
"a  unilateral,  precipitous  American 
abandonment  of  South  Vietnam."  By 
phasing  out  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  over  many  months,  in  ac- 
cordance with  President  Nixon's  stated 
objectives,  the  amendment  provides 
every  possibility  for  the  protection  of 
American  lives,  and.  In  fact,  assures  low- 
er casualties.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  ample  time  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  to  broad- 
en the  base  of  Its  support  and  encour- 
age its  leaders  to  reach  a  political  ac- 
commodation with  all  factions  within  its 
borders. 

After  285.000  American  casualties  and 
43,000  deaths,  is  it  "reckless,  unwise,  im- 
just,  or  illogical"  to  act  now  to  bring  this 
tragic  war  to  an  end?  Is  it  precipitous, 
I  must  ask,  after  more  than  2  decades  of 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam,  for 
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Congress  to  stipulate  that  almost  a  year 
from  now,  with  all  due  caution,  Ameri- 
can troops  will  be  brought  home  to  stay, 
which  meets  the  goals  of  our  President. 
The  Vice  President  also  chose  to  ig- 
nore the  amendment's  provision  for  an 
extension  of  the  timetable.  If  the  Presi- 
dent decides  that  conditions  prevent  the 
orderly  and  responsible  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  within  the  stated  time- 
table, all  that  is  necessary  is  Congres- 
sional action  to  provide  the  needed  time. 
Such  a  proposal  can  scarcely  be  termed 
precipitous. 

The  Vice  President  argues  that  the 
amendment  would  destroy  the  chances 
for  a  negotiated  settlement,  but  a  fixed 
timetable  could  finally  enable  the  stale- 
mated Paris  talks  to  make  progress.  With 
the  evidence  that  America  is  determined 
to  end  the  war.  both  Hanoi  and  Saigon 
would  be  forced  to  confront  the  political 
realities  to  end  their  own  war.  By  call- 
ing the  amendment  "a  lethal  blow  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks,"  the  Vice  President  as- 
sumes that  the  talks  have  been  produc- 
tive under  present  conditions.  Other 
than  the  shape  of  the  table,  what  has 
been  produced?  As  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  already  indicated,  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  negotiated  settlement  after 
Cambodia  have  been  greatly  reduced.  If 
negotiations  will  go  anywhere,  the 
amendment  provides  the  only  impetus 
for  the  first  real  breakthrough  between 
the  various  suitagonists. 

By  invoking  the  so-called  "blood  bath" 
theory,  the  Vice  President  declared  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
"who  placed  their  faith  in  us  will  die  for 
that  error  in  judgment."  His  authorities 
for  such  a  claim  are  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion and  Douglas  Pike,  whom  he  called 
"the  Nation's  foremost  authority  on  the 
Vietcong."  and  who  is  also  a  career 
USIA  oflacer.  However,  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration report  which  the  Vice  President 
referred  to  also  maintains  that  a  new 
coalition  or  even  an  all-communist  gov- 
ernment would  have  decisive  political 
reasons  for  holding  down  the  level  of  po- 
litical reprisals.  The  report  continues 
that  any  new  government  would  be  pri- 
marily concerned  with  political  consoli- 
dation, and  assassinations  and  repres- 
sion in  an  already  divided  country  would 
only  deepen  the  suspicions  and  divisions 
among  the  Vietnamese.  The  truth  is  that 
the  only  means  of  preventing  violent  re- 
prisals is  a  broadly-based  government  in 
South  Vietnam  which  would  secure  the 
support  of  a  loyal  population. 

Furthermore,  those  who  use  the 
"blood  bath"  argument  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  such  ac- 
tion now  and  will  continue  with  an  un- 
ending commitment  of  American  men  to 
battle. 

It  should  hardly  be  necesary  to  coim- 
ter  the  Vice  President's  description  of 
the  amendment  as  isolationist.  We  desire 
neither  a  rejection  of  America's  inter- 
national responsibilities  nor  a  retreat 
into  a  domestic  cocoon.  Rather,  we  des- 
perately need  a  prudent  and  humane 
exercise  of  American  power  which  will 
aid  people  in  their  search  for  political 
institutions  of  their  own  choice,  which 
will  preserve  and  improve  life  rather 
than  destroy  it,  which  will  make  the 
world  safe  rather  than  endanger  it.  We 


are  not  saying  that  any  use  of  American 
power  is  wrong,  but  in  Vietnam  it  Is 
both  unnecessary  and  futile.  A  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  would  provide  us 
once  again  with  the  opportunity  to 
wield  moral  and  political  leadership  for 
pesu:e  in  a  divided  world. 

Since  the  Vice  President  attacked  the 
logic  of  those  supporting  the  amend- 
ment, one  can  properly  inquire  what 
kind  of  logic  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would 
cause  a  rejection  of  the  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  and  stimulate  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

The  issue  in  Vietnam  is  not  simply 
one  of  victory  versus  defeat.  Only  the 
Vietnamese  can  win  the  war;  only  they 
can  lose  it.  We  cannot  give  them  or  im- 
pose on  them  what  they  do  not  want 
or  will  not  do  for  themselves.  That  is 
the  agonizing  lesson  of  Vietnam,  and 
the  Vice  President  misleads  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  offering  them  promises 
which  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  previous  administration,  those 
who  criticized  the  Vietnam  war  were 
subjected  to  the  charge  of  being  un- 
patriotic. At  that  time.  I  believed  that 
such  charges  achieved  nothing,  and 
stifled  any  rational  discussion  of  the  is- 
sue. On  April  26,  1967,  I  stated  in  a 
speech: 

What  kind  of  men  have  we  at  the  helm  of 
government  who  would  deliberately  coerce 
the  public  Into  accepting  their  policies  on 
the  threat  of  being  branded  traitors? 

My  position  today  has  not  changed. 
It  is  nonpartisan,  and  applies  equally  to 
the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations. 
Now  I  ask  that  same  question  of  the  Vice 
President. 

The  most  repressive  periods  in  history 
have  occurred  when  public  debate  has 
been  silenced  by  those  who  abused  posi- 
tions of  political  power.  This  has  not 
been  the  exclusive  domain  of  demagogs 
or  dictators  either  on  the  left  or  on  the 
right.  Nazi  Germany,  McCarth3rism, 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  all  stand 
as  examples  of  people  intimidated  into 
silence  and  fear. 

Full  and  rational  discussions  of  vital 
issues,  both  here  In  the  Congress  and 
across  the  country,  must  not,  and  can- 
not, be  curtailed  by  those  who  cry  "Iso- 
lationist," "Pacifist,"  "Blind  impatient 
politicians,"  or  other  such  divisive  in- 
timidations. 

I  will  continue  to  fight  for  an  open 
forum  that  is  free  from  fear,  rather  than 
cover  to  those  who  would  drive  dissent 
from  that  forum  and  thereby  verify  the 
claims  of  the  revolutionaries. 

The  real  threat  to  our  "American  way 
of  life"  is  within  the  household  of 
America  rather  than  10,000  miles  away 
in  Indochina. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  on  his 
statement.  I  know  of  no  precedent,  cer- 
tainly since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  nor 
have  I  read  of  any  in  history,  wh«i  the 
President  of  the  Senate  has  attacked  per- 
sonally the  MMnbers  of  this  body  in  any 
fashion  compcirable  to  the  way  the  pres- 


ent President  of  the  Senate  has  attacked 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  a  number  of  others. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  Senator's  speech,  in 
which  he  says : 

Those  who  support  the  amendment,  in 
Congress  and  the  millions  of  citizens  across 
the  country,  vrtll  not  be  intimidated  by  false 
and  inflammatory  charges. 

I  wish  I  shared  the  Senator's  confi- 
dence that  they  will  not  be  or  are  not  in- 
timidated. I  think  there  are  enough  signs 
to  indicate  that  they  are  and  have  al- 
ready been  intimidated  by  reports  and 
charges  such  as  those  leveled  yesterday 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  might  com- 
pare the  difference  between  the  role  that 
the  Vice  President,  who  is  also  President 
of  the  Senate,  has  in  our  Government 
and  the  position  of  the  late  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Joe  McCarthy,  to  whom  he 
referred  in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech. 
It  is  well  known  that  Joe  McCarthy  did 
have  a  period  in  which,  at  least,  he  in- 
timidated the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
this  country,  imtil  the  Senate,  after  quite 
a  long  time,  finally  censured  him. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
Senator  Joe  McCarthy  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. As  everyone  knows,  it  has  hap- 
pened many  times  in  our  history  that  the 
Vice  President  may  become  the  President 
who  would  speak  for  and  represent  the 
executive  power  of  this  Government. 

It  strikes  me  it  is  far  more  dangerous, 
with  respect  to  intimidation,  to  have  a 
man  who  could  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency, in  case  of  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dent, to  be  making  threats  of  this  kind 
and  charges  of  this  kind  against  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  very  sub- 
versive of  the  democratic  process,  very 
dangerous,  and.  implicit  in  his  statement, 
is  subversive  of  the  indQjendence  of  the 
Senate  itself. 

It  Is  no  small  thing  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  going  about  before 
the  major  veterans  organizations  of  this 
coimtry.  Yesterday  it  was  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  speech  he  made 
was  reported  in  the  press  and  was  ap- 
Idauded  at  great  length,  particularly  the 
attack  on  individual  Senators. 

Only  a  few  days  before,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  made  a  similar  speech 
before  the  Air  Force  Association.  He  has 
spoken  to  many  patriotic  organizations, 
arousing  their  animosity  and  their 
hatred  sigainst  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  Itself  as  an  institution. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  dangerous 
development  especially  when  the  kind  of 
inflammatory  language  that  Is  used  Is 
used  by  a  person  who  could  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  and  who  is,  of  course,  very  in- 
fluentisd  and  who  now  has  complete  ac- 
cess to  all  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  coxmtry. 

I  expect  that  every  newspaper  in  this 
country,  certainly  all  the  local  papers, 
carried  the  speech.  If  not  in  full,  some 
newspapers  reported  it  on  their  front 
pages,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  on  radio  and 
television  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I,  for  one,  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  I  think 
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he  is  ver>'  courageous  to  state  what  he 
did  this  morning  in  the  Senate  in  the 
face  of  the  personal  reference  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  think  it  is  far  more  serious  than 
most  people  like  to  believe.  We  had  this 
same  kind  of  experience  with  a  lesser 
light,  as  I  say.  about  18  years  ago.  but 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 
we  now  have  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  attacking  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal institutions  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. 

r.Ir.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ver>-  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  comments.  As  he 
knows,  I  have  been  concerned  about  this 
issue  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  not 
a  matter  that  I  have  taken  lightly  in  any 
of  my  statements  or  comments  on  the 
issue  of  the  war. 

I  recall  that  at  tlie  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1964. 1  think  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  major  public  address  that 
I  warned  about  this  war.  At  the  National 
Governors  Conference  in  1965  and  again 
in  1966 1  voted  against  resolutions  to  give 
full  carte  blsmch  support  to  President 
Johnsons  Vietnam  policy;  the  vote  was 

49  to  1. 

So  it  has  not  been  a  Johnny-ccme- 
latelv  situation,  nor  something  which  I 
have  lightly  touched  upon,  but  rather  it 
is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  given  many 
years  of  study. 

I  feel  that  as  one  Senator— I  cannot 
speak  for  others— it  is  rather  unfortunate 
that  the  Vice  President  should  single  out 
by  name  those  with  whom  he  disagrees 
and  ascribe  to  them  by  sly  rhetoric  and 
sly  methods  of  phraseology  that  they  "do 
not  give  a  damn" — and  I  would  like  to 
make  that  a  quote— that  we  possibly  "do 
not  give  a  damn." 

I  think  this  is  not  becoming  language 
for  a  man  of  such  high  public  office.  I  do 
not  believe  that  even  by  implication  it 
would  represent  the  views  of  any  Senator, 
whether  I  might  agree  or  disagree  with 
him  on  anv  issue. 

I  think  that  is  charging  improper  mo- 
tives and  creating  suspicion  and  a  divi- 
siveness  in  this  country — when  people  in 
the  public  at  large  see  that  a  Senntor  of 
the  United  States,  a  man  with  some  pori- 
tion  of  responsibility  and  integrity,  is  sub- 
jected to  such  an  unwarranted  attack, 
what  does  the  average  citizen  feel  about 
his  right  to  stand  in  a  public  forum  and 
to  disagree  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

I  say  it  is  a  dangerous  situation  in  this 
country  when  any  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative or  citizen  concerned  about 
bringing  an  end  to  this  war  fears  that  he 
will  be  charged  with  being  soft  on  com- 
munism or  with  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  or  imdermining  the  war  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  or  causing  American 
casualties  or  aiding  and  abetting  Hanoi 
or  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
This  is  not  In  keeping  with  what  I  feel 
to  be  the  great  ideals  of  a  pluralistic 
democratic  society  where  men  can  hold 
different  views  on  questions  of  impor- 
tance without  having  their  motives  un- 
dermined or  challenged. 

Therefore,  this  speech  is  not  just  one 
Instance.  This  is  a  pattern.  And  I  think 
that  it  is  unbecoming  to  the  adminis- 
tration which  I  fought  for  in  the  cam- 
paign. 


I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
asked  to  be  a  surrogate  candidate.  I  was 
asked  to  campaign  in  17  States  of  the 
Union,  including  the  States  which  my 
candidate  for  President  said  were  five 
key  States  for  his  victory 

I  went  into  those  areas  fully  committed 
to  the  cause  that  this  administration 
represented— a  new  purpose  and  a  new 
change  of  dignity  in  the  White  House 
that  I  found  lacking  In  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

I  think  we  have  maintained  that  dig- 
nity in  the  President  and  in  the  White 
House.  Yet  I  say  that  this  kind  of  speech 
making  upon  the  part  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent may  raise  money  for  the  campaign 
coffers  and  may  tickle  the  audiences  and 
cause  them  to  laugh  and  applaud,  but  it 
is  a  disservice  to  the  President  and  to  the 
dignity  he  has  brought  to  the  office. 

I  do  not  rise  without  careful  thought  to 
make  the  statements  I  have  made  to- 
day. I  have  remained  silent  before  in 
this  matter.  I  have  not  called  the  state- 
ments of  the  Vice  President  to  the  pub- 
lic attention,  as  others  have. 

I  say  they  do  not  represent  the  kind  of 
Republican  tradition  and  the  kind  of  Re- 
publican party  I  became  interested  in 
during  the  Hoover  campaign  in  1932,  the 
WUlkie  campaign  in  1940.  in  the  Dewey 
campaigns  in  1944  and  1948,  in  Mr.  Ei- 
senhower's campaigns  in  1952  and  1956, 
in  Mr.  Nixons  campaign  in  1960,  in  Mr. 
Goldwater's  campaign  in  1964.  and  in 
Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  in  1968. 

I  feel  compelled,  therefore,  to  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  what  has  been  in  my 
heart  and  mind  and  what  has  been 
greatly  disturbing  me  as  to  the  kind  of 
image  and  the  kind  of  character  that 
has  been  given  to  my  party. 

Ti\e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  tliis  country  needs  desperately  to 
have  a  two-party  system.  We  need  to  at- 
tract the  black,  the  young,  the  poor,  the 
minority  groups. 

I  would  ask  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  what  was  the  genesis  of 
the  Republican  Party.  It  was  the  party 
giving  hope  for  the  first  time  to  the  black 
people,  to  the  ethnic  groups,  to  the  poor, 
to  the  farmer,  to  the  businessman,  to  the 
young  people. 

Where  is  today  the  greatest  weakness 
of  the  Republican  Party  insofar  as  at- 
tracting new  and  broad  support?  It  is 
within  the  very  groups  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

That  is  what  disturbs  not  only  as  a 
party  man,  but  also  as  an  American  first 
and  a  Republican  second. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  disservice.  I 
feel  that  it  is  a  service  I  am  trying  to 
provide  my  party  today  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  these  matters  and  asking  my 
party  leadership,  my  Vice  President,  a 
man  I  campaigned  for,  not  that  he 
f  change  his  viewpoints  on  this  amend- 
ment— I  do  not  ask  for  his  agreement  on 
this  amendment— but  that  there  be  gen- 
tlemanliness  and  discussion  in  such  a 
way  that  men  do  not  have  fear  that  their 
patriotism  and  their  motives  are  under- 


mined by  such  sly  rhetoric  as  has  been 
engaged  in  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  now  recog- 
nized for  35  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  discussed  every- 
thing but  the  amendment.  I  imderstood 
that  was  what  the  Vice  President  was 
talking  about  on  yesterday.  That  part  of 
the  amendment  is  only  18  lines  long. 

It  does  provide  that  after  December  31, 
1970,  no  money  could  be  expended  for 
any  purpose  arising  from  any  military 
conflict. 

It  does  say  that  money  can  be  ex- 
pended for  asylum.  That  indicates  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  do  feel  that 
there  might  be  a  blood  bath,  or  that 
language  would  not  be  in  the 
amendment. 

It  dees  say  that  after  June  30,  1971, 
every  American  must  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam. 

I  understand  there  is  a  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  revise  the 
amendment. 

I  would  only  say,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  what  the  Vice  President  said, 
that  the  amendment  is  very  short  and 
should  be  read. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  we 
have  obtained  agreement  now  to  vote  on 
what  I  believe  is  the  major  ABM  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  had  splendid  debate  on  it.  , 
And  we  will  have  some  controlled  time 
tomorrow.  I  believe  when  that  matter  is  j 
disposed  of  that  we  will  have  a  new  start 
and  a  more  rapid  disiJosition  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  filed  to  the 
biU. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  and  certainly 
think  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
can  expect  things  to  move  along  faster. 
It  will  take  cooperation  to  get  these  im- 
p>ortant  unanimous  consent  agreements. 
Mr.  President.  I  will  have  some  re- 
marks to  make  tomorrow  on  the  Brooke 
amendment  on  the  ABM.  But  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  today  as  well  as  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  another  amendment. 

It  has  been  very  clear  to  me,  Mr, 
President,  that  we  need  Safeguard  in- 
stallations to  protect  our  Minuteman 
forces  not  only  at  Grand  Forks  and 
Malmstrom,  but  also  at  Whiteman  Air 
Force  Base  and  Warren  Air  Force  Base. 
This  is  the  minimum  that  is  needed  for 
the  protection  of  our  land-based  deter- 
rent and  to  carry  out  the  future  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  the  very  vital 
Safeguard  system  in  an  orderly  manner. 
The  proposition  that  we  are  faced  with 
is  that  stable  deterrence  means  that  both 
the  U.S.SJI.  and  the  United  States  are 
able  to  absorb  an  initial  attack  by  the 
other  and  still  retaliate  with  overwhelm- 
ing power.  If  we  have  this  capacity  the 
chances  of  an  initial  attack  against  us 
is  greatly  diminished— certainly  as  long 
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as  the  U.SJ3JI.  does  not  wish  to  commit 
suicide.  While  our  retaliatory  capability 
is  fairly  well  assured  at  present,  if  the 
U.S.SJI.  should  develop  the  multiple  in- 
dependent reentry  veliicle — MIRV — with 
reasonable  accuracy  our  land-based  mis- 
siles may  some  time  in  the  future  be  in 
jeopardy.  Therefore,  defending  the  four 
Minuteman  bases  against  the  possibility 
of  a  Soviet  attack  is  a  very  sensible  step. 
It  would  mean  that,  when  and  after  the 
Safeguard  system  is  deployed  and  opera- 
tional, we  would  probably  have  at  least 
twice  as  many  Minuteman  missiles  sur- 
viving a  Soviet  first-strike  attack  than 
would  we  have  with  only  a  two-base  de- 
ployment. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  addi- 
tional base  at  "Whiteman  would  increase 
the  capacity  for  protection  by  40  per- 
cent. That  tells  the  story. 

The  very  survival  of  the  Nation  may 
hinge  on  the  vote  which  we  take  tomor- 
row and  on  whether  or  not  we  authorize 
all  four  bases  for  Safeguard  installations 
as  recommended  by  the  full  committee. 
When  I  say  "national  survival,"  I  do 
mean,  not  only  the  survival  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  iiational  entity, 
but  the  survival  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  would  not  survive  if  we  become 
vulnerable  and  our  strategic  forces  no 
longer  deter.  In  addition,  under  those 
circumstances  we  would  be  prime  candi- 
dates for  nuclear  blackmail. 

We  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  as- 
sertion that  Safeguard  does  not  protect 
the  people  but  protects  merely  our  bases. 
The  Safeguard  is  designed  to  protect  the 
people  in  that  it  protects  our  arsenal, 
our  ability  to  hit,  and  our  ability  to 
protect  ourselves.  We  protect  the  people 
most  when  we  protect  those  things  that 
are  designed  to  be  their  protective 
weapon. 

Let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  voted  in  favor  of  the  four-base  de- 
ployment when  we  rejected  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  last  week.  This  was  one 
of  the  direct  issues  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate and,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  Brooke 
amendment  to  reduce  the  Safeguard  de- 
ployment around  Minuteman  bases  to 
two  rather  than  four  would  be  a  reversal 
of  the  action  which  we  took  last  week 
and  a  step  backward.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  want  to  take  this  leap  to  the  rear  at 
this  time. 

There  is  no  middle  ground.  We  either 
want  four  bases  or  we  want  two  bases. 
Last  week  that  was  the  prime  issue  with 
which  we  were  concerned.  The  msijority 
of  this  body,  by  a  rather  decisive  vote, 
decided  in  favor  of  four  bases.  Now  this 
amendment  would  come  right  along  and 
state  that  we  shall  have  only  two  bases. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  Brooke 
amendment  would  leave  in  some  of  the 
money  which  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment would  take  out.  That  makes  it 
eligible  to  be  offered  as  an  amendment, 
but  the  meaning  is  the  same.  With  all 
deference  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  think  the  orderly  way  to 
proceed  with  this  matter  would  be  to 
offer  this  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment.  Then  we 
would  have  had  a  direct  issue  drawn; 
but  now  since  we  rejected  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment,  to  come  back  now  with 
an  amendment  providing  for  only  two- 


site  deployment  is  to  march  up  the  hill 
last  Wednesday  and  back  down  the  hill 
this  coming  Wednesday. 

I  just  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will 
do  it.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  wants 
to  do  that  and  I  do  not  believe  they  will 
do  that. 

I  want  to  point  out  at  this  point  what 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  said  about 
the  cost  in  connection  with  money  in  the 
Brooke  amendment.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  was  on  the  national  televised 
program  "Issues  and  Answers."  The  fol- 
lowing Is  his  anwer  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Mr.  Peterson: 

Secretary  Lairo.  Tea,  I  believe  that  the 
Brooke  Amendment  would  give  us  less  de- 
fense at  more  cost  by  using  all  of  the  funds 
that  were  provided  in  the  authorization  bill 
as  requested  by  the  administration  at  the 
two  sites  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana. 
We  would  be  constructing  addltlonsa  radar 
time  there  and  additional  faculties.  It  would 
not  give  us  the  coverage  ol  the  Minuteman 
field  that  the  third  site  would  give  us  if 
constructed  In  Missouri,  and  would  not  give 
us  the  loUow-on  options  lor  either  area  cov- 
erage or  for  accidental  launch  coverage  that 
would  be  available  should  the  third  site  go 
forward  in  Missouri. 

So  what  it  would  do.  It  would  not  limit 
the  amount  of  funds.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
we  were  to  go  forward  and  pu^  all  of  these 
funds  on  these  two  sites,  it  would  cost  that 
additional  »500  mUlion.  So  we,  would  have 
less   defense,    less    coverage,    at   more   cost. 

I  do  not  think  that  statement  can  be 
seriously  contradicted.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  a  knowledgeable  man  in  this 
field  and  he  is  highly  responsible  for 
what  he  says. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  SALT  talks 
and  the  possible  impact  of  the  Brooke 
amendment  on  these  talks.  The  second 
phase  of  these  talks  ended  just  a  few 
days  ago.  The  next  phase  Is  scheduled 
for  Helsinki  in  November.  The  Ameri- 
can officials  have  expressed  guarded 
but  clear  optimism  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  these  talks.  One  of 
the  vital  bargaining  positions  appar- 
ently revolves  directly  around  Sale- 
guard,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take at  this  delicate  stage  of  the  bar- 
gaining to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  Government  and  limit  this  system  8is 
proEHJsed  by  the  Brooke  amendment. 

I  mean  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  of 
strategy,  not  a  political  mistake,  in  not 
t)acking  up  the  President.  The  President 
is  the  head  of  this  Government  and  he 
is  the  representative  of  the  Govenunent 
at  these  talks.  He  is  the  head  man.  Now, 
if  we  are  going  to  march  up  the  hill  on 
this  delicate  matter  that  is  directly  in- 
volved in  these  negotiations  and  in  favor 
of  foiu-  sites,  and  then  a  week  later  we 
say.  "No,  we  have  changed  our  minds  to 
two  sites,"  we  not  only  take  the  force  out 
o*  his  position  but,  with  great  respect, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  at  the  negotiating 
table  who  are  against  us,  it  would  make 
us  look  ridiculous. 

It  might  be  asked  as  to  why  four  ABM 
deployments  are  more  valuable  and  have 
more  negotiability  than  two.  The  answer 
is  as  simple  as  two  and  two.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  precisely  two  and  two.  and 
two  and  two  make  four.  Four  sites  cer- 
tainly add  to  the  force  of  our  bargaining 
position  and  the  strength  of  our  ne- 
gotiating power.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  authorization  for  the  Whiteman  and 


Warren  deployment  is  so  important  at 
this  particular  time. 

There  has  been  a  momentum  in  the 
SALT  talks  which  perhaps  was  not  ex- 
pected by  most  of  us  a  few  months  ago. 
We  need  to  maintain  this  momentum  and 
a  continuation  with  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram wiU  do  this  and  enhance  our  bar- 
gaining position  at  Helsinki.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  adoption  of  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment would  not  have  this  impact  and 
would  probably  weaken  our  bargaining 
position  which,  it  is  reliably  reported, 
revolves  aroimd  an  agreement  involving 
the  Safeguard  and  a  limitation  of  some 
type  of  U.S.SJI.  ICBM's,  particularly  the 
SS-9. 

I  think  It  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
adopt  the  Brooke  amendment.  Not  only 
would  we  diminish  the  protection  for  oxir 
Minuteman  sites,  we  might  very  well  give 
a  very  adverse  and  p>erhaps  fatal  blow  to 
the  bargaining  positions  of  our  negotia- 
tors at  Helsinki.  I  am  sure  that  sill  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  world  peace  do  not 
want  this  result. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  when  the 
SALT  talks  are  showing  some  encourag- 
ing signs  of  progress  we  are  asked  to  uni- 
laterally slow  down  the  only  program 
that  we  have  which  offsets  the  Increasing 
offensive  deployment  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Refusal  to  proceed  with  the  Whiteman 
and  Warren  deployments  by  adopting 
the  Brooke  amendment  would  be  uni- 
lateral. We  would  receive  nothing  from 
the  Soviets  in  retimi.  Not  a  single  SS-9 
or  any  other  Soviet  ICBM  would  be 
shelved  as  a  result. 

I  would  not  hazard  any  guess  as  to  the 
amount  which  we  would  exjjend  on  Safe- 
guard prior  to  a  possible  SALT  agree- 
ment, but  if  our  authorization  of  the 
four-site  deployment  of  Safeguard  cre- 
ates enough  pressure  on  the  U.SSJI.  to 
bring  about  such  an  agreement  then  the 
cost  is  more  than  justified,  regardless 
of  how  small  or  large  it  may  be.  In  addi- 
tion, let  us  remember  that  the  Safeguard 
is  a  defensive  weapon  and  is,  therefore, 
in  the  nature  of  a  hedge  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Minuteman  sites  in  the 
event  SALT  should  fall.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  about  the  Soviet  SS-9.  That 
monster  missile — which  has  a  warhead 
which  is  equivalent  of  25  million  tons  of 
TNT — can  only  be  viewed  as  an  offen- 
sive weapon  and  as  having  a  potential 
first-strike  capability. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  appreciate  the 
fine  motives  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  believe  his  amendment  would 
impact  adversely  on  the  already  tenuous 
balance  of  power,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
defeated. 

I  think  we  will  move  into  that  debate 
tomorrow  and  then  move  into  a  very  im- 
portant vote  and  that  there  will  be  a 
very  decisive  refiectlon  here  in  that  roll- 
call  that  the  Senate  feels  it  has  made  up 
its  mind,  has  taken  its  position,  and  the 
President  can  move  forward  smd  depend 
on  that  position,  and  then  we  will  move 
forward  to  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  believe  we  will 
move  forward  rapidly  after  the  vote  to- 
morrow. We  have  many  amendments.  I 
shall  start  discussing  many  of  them— 
not  calling  them  up,  but  discussing  them 
In  advance  In  order  to  get  the  commit- 
tee's view  and  my  view  into  the  Record. 
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Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  respect 
tc  amendment  No.  765  submitted  by  Sen- 
ator HATFiiXD  and  cosponsored  by  otner 
Senators,  the  puipose  of  which  was  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the 
Gates  Commission  with  respect  to  mak- 
ing our  Armed  Forces  an  all-volunteer 

°^lreallze  that  this  amendment  has  not 
yet  been  called  up  and  I  will  have  far 
more  detaUed  remarks  at  that  time,  in 
view  of  the  significance  of  this  proposal, 
however,  certain  preliminary  observa- 
tions are  in  order.  ,  ,  „ 

Let  me  first  say.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
realize  that  on  its  face  this  is  a  highly 
appealing  amendment.  In  substance,  this 
amendment  presumes  that  after  next 
July  1.  when  the  present  induction  au- 
thority lapses,  all  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  will  be  only  volunteers  and  there 
wUl  be  no  more  draftees.  It  presumes  that 
we  can  end  the  draft  and  provide  enough 
volunteers  to  maintain  the  Armed  Forces 
by  increasing  certain  enlisted  pay  rates. 
There  are  a  number  of  basic  reasons 
why  this  proposal  should  be  voted  down 
at  this  time.  .      ^     ^ 

First  of  all.  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  an 
amendment  of  this  magnitude  without 
committee  hearings  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  is  to  repudiate  the  funda- 
mental legislative  processes.  The  amend- 
ment Itself.  15  pages  in  length,  proposes 
a  number  of  changes,  some  of  them  far 
reaching.  In  the  compensation  structure 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  amendment  would  cover  increases 

in: 

First,  basic  pay  rates,  both  active  and 
reserve!  for  certain  enlisted  and  officer 
personnel; 

Second,  proficiency  pay; 

Third,  hostile  fire  pay ; 

Fourth,  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances for  certain  lower  and  enlisted 

grades; 

Fifth,  ROTC  scholarship  programs; 

Sixth,  recruiting  incentives;  and 

Seventh,  special  pay  for  physicians  and 
dentists. 

Mr  President,  the  estimated  annual 
cost  of  this  amendment  is  $4,316,000,000. 

There  is  not  one  iota  of  a  recommen- 
dation or  approval  of  this  matter  from 
the  Budget  Bureau.  I  shall  refer  to  a 
small  amount.  $250  million,  recom- 
mended here,  that  is  related,  but  there 
is  no  recommendation  for  the  $4,316  bil- 
lion required  to  cover  this  amendment. 

Mr,  President,  we  worked  here  for 
days,  and  even  months,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  pending  biU. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
worked  very  hard  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
this  biU  from  $20,605,489,000  to  $19,242.- 
889.000.  Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of 
Senators,  as  we  all  know,  pressing  to  see 
this  bill  cut  still  further  on  the  Senate 
floor.  It  is  ironic  indeed  that  we  are  now 
confronted  with  an  amendment  which 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  by  22.4  per^ 

cent an  amendment  upon  which  not 

even  hearings  have  been  held  and  on 
which  there  is  no  recommendation  from 
the   President  or   the   Bureau  of   the 
Budget. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  important  for  the 


Senate  to  know  that  the  pending  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971  contains  no  funds  for 
the  adoption  of  the  $4  billion  amendment 
implementing  the  Gates  report.  The  only 
pay  legislation  which  has  been  submitted 
for  this  year  is  a  proposal  which  has  not 
passed  either  body  which  would  increase 
the  enlisted  rates  with  under  2  years 
of  service  by  20  percent.  This  proposal 
would  have  an  effective  date  of  January 
1, 1971.  and  involve  a  6-month  fiscal  year 
1971  cost  of  $250  million. 

That  is  the  only  money  recommenda- 
tion we  hear  of  here  concerning  this  im- 
portant matter. 

What  I  have  eniunerated  thus  far.  Mr. 
President,  are  just  the  cost  elements  of 
the  amendment.  Of  equal  significance  is 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  presumes 
that  the  authority  for  induction  under 
the  draft  will  be  allowed  to  lapse  next 
July  1  The  President  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  of  April  23,  1970.  made  It 
clear  that  an  extension  of  induction  au- 
thority beyond  July  1,  1971,  would  be  re- 
quired. At  least.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
give  the  administration  a  chance  to  make 
its  case  rather  than  prejudge  the  issue 
some  months  before  hearings  are  even 
conducted  on  the  forthcoming  exten- 
sion legislation.  I  should  add  that  if  the 
induction  authority  is  to  be  extended,  the 
entire  premise  of  this  $4.3  biUlon  amend- 
ment is  wiped  out.  .^.1.1, 

I  think  everyone  realizes  that  there 
must  be  a  consideration  of  the  all-volun- 
teer Army  proposal  at  the  same  Ume  we 
consider  the  extension  of  the  draft,  the 
Selective  Service.  I  think  it  is  just  as 
certain  as  night  follows  day  that  we  must 
extend  that  Selective  Service  Act.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  thinks  so. 
He  said  so  in  his  message  to  Congress. 
So  now  for  us  to  jump  the  gun  and  se- 
riously considering  this  proposal  as  mi 
amendment,  even  if  it  only  passed  this 
body,  would  be.  I  think,  an  abrogation  of 
our  legislative  responsibility  and  would 
be  legislating  in  the  dark. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of 
the  arguments  to  be  made  in  behalf  of 
the  $4.3  bilhon  amendment  is  that  it  will 
save  money.  I  would  observe  that  for 
over  18  years  this  has  been  a  customary 
argument  presented  in  support  of  mili- 
tary pay  legislation.  ^      w,    * 

There  is  a  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
save  money  after  the  shooting  war  is  over 
and  we  will  be  able  to  settle  down.  I 
pray  we  will  be  able  to  settle  down.  The 
idea  of  considering  the  installation  of  an 
all-volunteer  Army  is  a  concept  I  do  not 
totelly  reject,  but.  at  the  same  time, 
many,  many  questions  have  to  be  settled. 
We  do  that  first  and  settle  the  matter 
after  extensive  hearings,  and  after  hear- 
ing witnesses  from  various  sources. 

I  do  not  resent  it.  but  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  here,  on  a  military  proci^e- 
ment  bill,  we  have  an  amendment  that 
would  propose  such  far-reaching  matters, 
at  such  high  cost,  with  so  many  unknown 
quantities,  when  that  Is  not  supported  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though he  supports  the  idea  somewhere 
in  the  future,  and  one  that  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  al- 
though he  doubtless  hopes  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  at  some  time.  All 
this  is  done  while  the  war  is  still  in  the 
shooting  stages.  We  hope  the  activity 
continues  to  go  down,  but  it  is  by  no 


means  certain.  There  is  always  a  possibil- 
ity, and  more  than  a  possibility,  for  the 
attacks  to  be  sustained. 

Mr  President,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  members  of 
the  Gates  Commission.  All  of  the  men 
are  either  prominent  in  public  life  or 
have  seen  extensive  mUitary  service  in 
the  past.  They  sincerely  believe  that  the 
recommendations  could  result  in  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 

I  cannot  understand  how  they  could 
think  that  that  could  aU  be  done,  though, 
by  Jvme  30  of  next  year.  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  ability  and  the  high 
integrity  of  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment, who  include  some  of  our  most  val- 
uable and  experienced  members.  But  I 
believe  they  have  gone  too  far  this  time, 
rushing  forward  without  hearings,  rush- 
ing forward  with  all  these  facts  staring 
us  in  the  face,  which  they  cannot  over- 
come or  ignore. 

I  would  emphasize,  however,  that  there 
has  been  at  least  one  study  In  the  past 
that  throws  considerable  doubt  on  the 
practicality  of  an  all-volunteer  force. 
This  study  was  completed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  1967.  Moreover,  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  the 
draft  in  1967,  it  was  then  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  attracting  an  aU-volunteer 
force  of  pre-Vietnam  level  of  2.700.000 
persons  would  be  from  $4  billion  to  $17 
billion  annuaUy  with  $8  bUlion  additional 
annual  cost  being  a  reasonable  guess.  I 
do  not  say  it  would  cost  $17  billion;  1 
think  that  is  too  high.  But  these  men  did 
vary  in  their  estimates  that  much.  This 
was  at  a  time,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
price  and  wage  levels  were  substantially 
lower  than  the  existing  scales.  I  point  tois 
out  to  show  that  there  have  been  dif- 
ferent views  on  even  the  cost  of  trying  to 
attract  an  all-volunteer  force. 

I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  at 
tins  particular  time  we  can  maintain  an 
armed  force  anywhere  near  our  present 
size  without  a  Selective  Service  System. 
And  I  want  to  say,  too.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  buy  all  of  this  volunteer 
army  concept,  by  any  means.  I  am  not 
satisfied,  in  my  mind,  what  the  army 
might  become  over  a  period  of  20,  30,  or 
40  years,  if  there  were  not  a  stream  of 
yoimg  fellows  direct  from  civilian  life, 
coming  in  and  going  out.  I  think  the 
same  is  true  as  to  young  officers.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  Is  one  of  the  great  safe- 
guards in  connection  wiUa  our  system 
of  government. 

Furthermore.  I  am  very  conversant 
with  the  fact  that  in  many  cases,  the 
finest  thing  that  can  happen  to  these 
young  men  is  for  them  to  render  military 
service  to  their  country.  It  helps  them 
find  themselves,  often  as  nothing  else  can 
do  It  puts  them  on  the  road  to  training 
wlien  they  have  rejected  training  of  every 
other  kind  so  far,  or  at  least  have  not 
been  adept  in  it,  and  have  not  realized 
the  need  for  it. 

It  is  an  avenue  of  opportunity,  it  is 
an  avenue  of  training,  it  is  an  avenue 
toward  self-respect  and  self-sufficiency, 
and  dedication  to  causes  and  purposes 
and  to  country,  that  many  of  these 
young  men  have  not  had  until  they  re- 
ceived it  from  the  military  services.  I 
think  that  training  and  dedication  Is  a 
great  plus  that  does  not  show  up  in  the 
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cost  accounts,  but  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  this  Nation  has. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
present  Selective  Service  System  was 
started  in  peacetime.  Within  a  litUe  over 
a  year  after  World  War  n,  this  country 
could  not  maintain  a  total  armed  force 
of  slightly  over  1  million  men  without 
having  in  effect  a  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

We  tried  that  after  World  War  H. 
There  was  no  Selective  Service  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1947.  But  in  1948, 
before  the  cold  war  had  gotten  very  far, 
and  while  we  were  at  peace  with  every- 
one everywhere,  we  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  enact  a  Selective  Service 
Act,  and  did  in  1948— necessary  to  main- 
tain even  a  minimum  peacetime  force.  So 
how  could  we  abolish  it  now,  when  we  are 
still  at  war,  and  with  many  other  uncer- 
tainties facing  us  as  well? 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  much  of 
the  impetus  for  the  all-volunteer  amend- 
ment arises  from  the  disillusionment  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  desire  to 
greatly  reduce  our  participation  In  this 
engagement.  Aside  from  this  factor,  how- 
ever, I  would  hate  to  see  the  day  when 
we  adopt  the  concept  that  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  is  not  a  civic  responsibility 
and  that  we  should  rely  solely  on  volun- 
teers. Moreover,  that  financial  Induce- 
ment would  be  the  principal  motivating 
force  for  maintaining  the  necessary 
manpower  input  for  our  Armed  Forces. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  idea  of 
an  all-volunteer  force  at  this  time  holds 
out  only  false  hope  to  the  mothers  of 
the  young  men  of  America.  We  are  say- 
irig  to  all  mothers  that  "your  son  will  not 
be  drafted  because  there  are  sufficient 
sons  of  other  mothers  who  will  volunteer 
to  meet  our  military  requirements."  I 
doubt  if  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  forgoing  remarks 
are  not  intended  to  be  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  amendment  but  merely  to  Indicate 
some  of  the  basic  considerations  why  the 
Senate  should  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  will  be  the  course  that  this 
matter  will  follow.  Of  course,  I  do  wel- 
come debate. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  RESPONSE  TO  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  following  his  attack  on 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
today,  declined  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  had  hoped  to  discuss 
with  the  Senator  the  so-called  end-the- 
war  amendment.  That  is  the  one  item  he 
failed  to  discuss  in  his  onslaught  on  the 
Vice  President — the  so-called  end-the- 
war  amendment,  which  I  have  desig- 
nated the  losc-the-peace  amendment, 
and  which  perhaps  should  now  be  called 
the  extend-the-war  amendment.  It  is 
very  brief.  With  reference  to  South 
Vietnam,  the  pertinent  section  contains 
about  18  lines,  fewer  than  200  words,  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  lead  the  Senate  and 
the  people  of  America  to  believe  that  by 


adopting  this  amendment  In  Congress, 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  the  speech 
by  the  Vice  President  delivered  yester- 
day In  Miami,  Fla.,  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  there 
should  be  limitations  with  reference  to 
criticism  of  any  Senator  by  another 
Senator,  or  by  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive. But  I  might  note  that  it  was  not  too 
long  ago  that,  in  this  Chamber,  the 
Senator  from  Arltansas  compared  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Agnew,  not  to  Joe  McCarthy,  but  to 
Joseph  Goebbels.  I  would  comment,  as 
many  Senators  have  heretofore,  that  it 
is  apparently  fine  for  us  to  criticize,  but 
the  Vice  President  should  not  have  that 
right — that  he  should  not  be  as  con- 
cerned about  some  happenings  in  Con- 
gress as  other  Americans  are. 

But  I  fail  to  find  any  aspersion  con- 
ceming  the  character  or  the  motives  of 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  in  the  speech 
delivered  by  tiie  Vice  President  yester- 
day. In  fact,  he  makes  the  point  at  least 
twice  in  the  speech  cl  emphasizing  that 
he  is  not  questioning  the  patriotism  of 
any  Member  of  the  Senate,  but  that,  as 
he  has  a  right,  he  does  question  their 
judgment  and  their  wisdom.  I  would 
hope  that  perhaps  the  propriety  of  his 
doing  so  would  not  be  questioned  at  this 
point,  after  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment have  raised  a  half  million  dollars 
or  more,  $600,000,  by  appealing  to  the 
emotions  of  the  American  people  on  an 
NBC  program  on  May  12.  Having  now 
collected  a  sum  in  excess  of  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  based  on  their  amendment, 
as  they  call  it.  to  end  the  war,  I  under- 
stand it  may  now  be  changed,  and  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war  may  now  be- 
come an  amendment  to  extend  the  war, 
because,  according  to  news  stories  this 
morning,  the  sponsors  propose  to  extend 
the  war  for  6  months,  or  at  least  extend 
their  endorsement  of  the  war  for  another 
6  months,  until  the  end  of  1971. 

Simply  by  changing  the  amendment, 
those  who  have  sent  in  $600,000  are  told, 
"Well,  we  will  have  to  go  on  6  more 
months."  I  am  not  certain  whether  their 
money  will  be  returned  nor  certain  how 
the  money  is  being  used.  But  I,  too, 
would  question  the  advisability,  the 
ethics  and  judgment  of  Senators  who 
raise  money  from  the  public  to  lobby 
their  own  colleagues  by  use  of  paid  TV 
commercials  in  many  of  our  States,  par- 
ticularly the  State  of  Missouri,  the 
State  of  Kansas,  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  State  of  Washington,  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  other  States 
which,  for  some  reason,  were  singled  out 
for  special  treatment  and  special  cover- 
age. 

What  did  the  Vice  President  say?  He 
discussed  the  amendment.  I  regret  to  say 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  failed  to  dis- 
cuss the  amendment.  He  said  early  in 
his  remarks  that  the  Vice  President  was 
making  a  false  statement  when  he  said 
that  by  December  31  the  entire  burden 
would  fall  on  South  Vietnam. 

Let  me  read  the  amendment.  That 
should  be  the  best  proof  of  what  ffie 
sponsors  intend.  It  reads: 


Unless  the  Ciongress  shall  have  declared 
war,  no  ptu^  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended  In  Vietnam  after  December  31, 1970. 
for  any  puri>ose — 

I  repeat — 
for  any  purpose  arising  from  military  con- 
flict: 

That  seems  clear  to  me.  It  was  clear 
to  the  Vice  President.  It  is  clear  to  many 
Americans  who  understand  the  amend- 
ment. It  says,  very  simply,  that  after  De- 
cember 31.  this  year,  not  a  dime  of  tax- 
payers' money  shall  be  spent  in  Vietnam 
for  any  purpose  arising  from  military 
confiict. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  by  next 
June — June  30.  1971 — every  American 
must  be  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  con- 
demned the  Vice  President  because  he 
talked  about  the  possible  bloodbath  In 
South  Vietnam  should  there  be  a  precipi- 
tate withdrawal.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
amendment.  Again,  that  is  the  best  proof 
of  what  the  sponsors  intend.  I  read  from 
page  2.  line  3,  of  the  amendment: 

That  funds  may  be  expended  as  required 
for  the  safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of 
all  United  States  military  personnel,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  United  States  military  op- 
erations, the  provision  of  assistance  to  South 
Vletntun  In  amounts  and  for  purposes  specl- 
flcally  authorized  by  the  Congress,  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  the  arrangement  of 
asylimi  for  Vietnamese  who  might  be  physi- 
cally endangered  by  ttie  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces: 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  assume  that  by  the  inclusion  of 
that  language,  by  making  plans  now  to 
a/range  for  asylum  for  those  South  Viet- 
namese who  might  be  physically  en- 
dangered, at  least  the  sponsors  initially 
thought  that  there  might  be  some  danger 
of  a  bloodbath. 

Really,  the  amendment  to  end  the  war 
advertising  campaign  has  been  success- 
ful. We  have  seen,  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  go 
on  nationwide  television  and  raise  more 
than  a  half  million  dollars,  as  lobbyists, 
to  lobby  their  colleagues  in  Congress.  We 
see  full  page  ad  after  full  page  ad  fea- 
turing a  flag  draped  casket,  with  the 
inference  being  that  the  Senators  listed 
are  opposed  to  war  and  that  the  balance 
of  us  must  be  for  war  and  against  peace; 
that  we  enjoy  the  killing,  we  enjoy  the 
death,  and  we  enjoy  the  bloodshed,  but 
that  only  those  who  cloak  themselves  in 
the  so-called  antiwar  terminology  are 
for  peace;  that  those  of  us  who  support 
President  Nixon  want  the  war  to  go  on, 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  even  though 
the  facts  are  to  the  contrary. 

Where  have  some  of  these  colleagues 
been  for  the  past  5  years,  when  the  war 
was  escalating  month  after  month? 
Where  were  they  when  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  2? 

Why  should  President  Nixon  feel  the 
bnmt  of  their  attack  now,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  deescsdation  of  the  war,  at  a 
time  when  some  hope  for  peace  is  in 
sight,  at  a  time  when  a  renowned  am- 
bassador, David  Bruce,  has  been  sent  to 
Paris  to  negotiate? 

The  Vice  President  yesterday  in  Mi- 
ami, discussed  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment — and  that  is  how  it  is  re- 
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ferred  to  in  all  the  ads  and  commercials, 
the  McGovern-Hatfield  amendment— 
but  somehow,  it  is  wrong  for  the  Vice 
President  to  use  the  name  •'McGovern" 
or  the  name  "Hatfield."  It  is  all  right 
to  use  them  to  raise  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, but  the  Vice  President  should  not 
refer  to  the  amendment  by  name  be- 
cause the  names  mentioning  Members  of 
this  body  is  an  affront  to  them. 

The  Vice  President  said  that  if  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  it  would  strike  a  lethal  blow 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Why  should  the 
enemy  negotiate  if  by  legislative  flat  we 
determine  that  all  troops  will  be  out  by 
next  June  30.  1971?  What  is  there  to  ne- 
gotiate— whether  they  come  by  boat  or 
by  air  or  walk?  Because  then  we  would 
have  aimoimced  to  the  world  and  to  the 
enemy  that  we  are  quitting  in  Southeast 
Asia;  we  are  surrendering,  if  you  will, 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  find  no  direct  attack  upon  any  Sena- 
tor by  the  Vice  President.  I  recognize  the 
old  shell  game  of  "talk  about  everything 
but  your  amendment  if  it  has  no  merit." 
And  it  has  no  merit,  as  the  debate  in  the 
next  2  or  3  weeks  will  indicate.  It  says, 
very  clearly,  that  not  one  dime  shall  be 
spent  after  December  31,  1970.  for  any 
military  purpose.  That  is  not  diflQcult  to 
imderstand.  It  does  acknowledge  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  bloodbath,  because  it  pro- 
vides for  asylum  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  asylum  in  this  country.  Where? 
In  Oregon?  In  South  Dakota?  In  the 
Vice  President's  home  State  of  Mary- 
land? In  the  State  of  Kansas?  That,  ap- 
parently, is  left  to  the  President  though 
the  sponsors  do  not  leave  the  conduct 
of  the  war  to  the  President.  Just  where 
does  he  put  the  South  Vietnamese  who 
seek  asylum? 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  is 
always  free  with  his  criticism  of  the  Vice 
President,  seems  to  feel  some  special  pain 
when  the  Vice  President  mentions  his 
name,  as  he  does  from  time  to  time.  But 
the  amendment  is  clear.  The  amendment 
is  notice  to  the  enemy  that  we  will  quit 
in  Southast  Asia,  that  we  will  retreat  and 
withdraw  if  necessary.  That  is  what  the 
Vice  President  was  talking  about  to  mem- 
bers of  the  VFW.  many  of  whom  have 
risked  their  lives  for  our  country. 

Again,  I  do  not  question  anyone's  pa- 
triotism. I  agree  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon — he  has  been  consistent:  he 
has  been  opposed  to  the  war  from  the 
start.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that.  But  the 
facts  are  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  President  Nixon,  is  disen- 
gaging in  Southeast  Asia;  that  we  have 
deescalated  the  war;  smd  that  it  has  been 
done  without  the  McOovem-Hatfleld 
amendment;  and  President  Nixon  will 
continue  on  a  path  for  peace.  He  might 
even  beat  the  timetable  some  are  now 
attempting  to  impose  upon  him. 

It  occurs  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  there  must  be  one  person  in 
America,  the  President — whether  it  be 
Nixon  or  Johnson  or  Kennedy,  or  who- 
ever In  the  future — who  has  the  author- 
ity to  negotiate  for  our  country,  who  has 
the  right  and  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion to  speak  for  our  country.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  Senate  has  no  role  to 
play  in  foreign  policy.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Senate  has  no  role  to  play  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


But  why  now.  I  ask  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment?  Why  now,  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment?  The  Presi- 
dent has  returned  120.000  Americans.  By 
next  May  1.  it  will  be  265.000.  Why  now, 
the  McGovern-Hatfield  amendment? 
The  war  is  being  deescalated.  We  will 
have  an  honorable  peace  and  it  will  be 
because  of  the  efforts  of  President  Nixon 
and  not  of  those  who  would  seek  to  im- 
pose their  will  upon  him. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  limitation  of 
3  minutes  on  statements  therein. 


VICE      PRESIDENT      AGNEW'S      AD- 
DRESS TO  VFW  IN  MIAMI.  FLA. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
addressed  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
in  Miami.  Fla.,  on  the  threat  embodied 
in  the  Hatfield-McGovern  amendment. 

He  stated  that  he  was  not  questioning 
the  patriotism  of  the  amendments  spon- 
sors, but  that  he  was  deeply  questioning 
their  wisdom,  logic,  and  judgment. 

The  Vice  President  called  the  end-the- 
war  measure  a  perilous  one  and  pointed 
out  that  its  approval  would  have  several 
deleterious  effects.  Among  these  are:  Its 
approval  could  be  a  death  blow  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks;  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese could  collapse  as  a  result  of  the 
hasty  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops. 
Mr.  Agnew  documents  his  criticisms 
very  effectively  and  raises  several  other 
important  Issues  in  this  penetrating 
speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  Vice  President's 
remarks  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Vic*  President 
I  would  like  to  speAk  to  you  today  of  a 
rising  threat  to  everything  our  servicemen 
have  fought  to  accomplish  In  Southeast 
Asia— a  threat  embodied  In  the  Hatfleld-Mc- 
Oovem  Amendment. 

Should  this  proposed  Amendment  become 
law,  unless  America  declares  war.  President 
Nixon  would  be  fdrced  to  end  any  mUltary 
aid  to  Laos  and  to  halt  all  military  opera- 
tlona  in  South  Vietnam— twenty  weeks  from 
today.  Every  American  soldier,  sailor,  marine 
and  airman  would  have  to  be  out  of  Vietnam 
by  June  30  of  next  year — ^ten  and  a  half 
months  from  today. 

Hatfleld-McGovem  Is  a  blueprint  for  the 
first  defeat   In  the   history  of   the   United 

States and  for  chaos  and  Communism  for 

the  future  of  South  Vietnam.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  was  generous  to  call  this  amend- 
ment "reckless.'  It  Is  worse  than  that;  If 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  passed  by  the 
House,  this  publicized  "Amendment  to  End 
the  War"  In  Vietnam  will  go  down  In  history 
f  as  the  amendment  that  lost  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  destroyed  the  chances  for  freedom 
and  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  for  the  balance 
of  the  century. 

Nothing  lees  Is  at  stake. 
But.  If  this  amendment,  and  any  similarly 
Irresponsible  proposal  which  may  be  offered. 


can  go  down  in  humiliating  defeat  for  its 
sponsors  In  the  Senate — then  this  nation 
will  not  go  down  in  humiliating  defeat  on 
the  battlefields  of  Southeast  Asia — I  promise 
you  that. 

Today,  I  have  a  simple  question.  I  am  here 
to  ask  you,  as  fellow  Americans,  and  fellow 
veterans — can  the  President  of  the  United 
States  count  on  your  support? 

The  charges  I  have  already  made  here  are 
among  the  strongest  since  I  took  office  as 
Vice  President.  But  no  more  dangerous  pro- 
posal has  been  presented  to  the  American 
Congress  in  those  19  months — or  in  19  yectfs 
far  that  matter.  While  I  do  not  question 
the  patriotism  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment— I  do  deeply  question  their  wisdom. 
their  Judgment  and  their  logic.  They  are 
horribly  wTong — and  if  their  grave  error  is 
enacted  into  law,  generations  of  Asians  and 
Americans  will  suffer  for  their  tragic  blunder. 
Let  us  look  at  the  Inevitable  consequences 
should  Hatfield-McGovern  be  enacted. 

First,  the  amendment  would  be  a  final  le- 
thal blow  to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Any  ves- 
tige of  hope  that  the  enemy  will  negotiate 
vi-lth  Ambassador  Bruce  at  Paris  would  dis- 
appear overnight — for  the  last  incentives  for 
the  enemy  to  talk  seriously  would  be  gone. 
He  would  have  gotten  what  he  came  to  Paris 
TO  get — a  fixed  final  timetable  for  all  Amer- 
icans to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam.  Why 
should  the  enemy  offer  concessions  to  the 
United  States  for  something  Senators  Hat- 
field and  McGovern  and  their  allies  will  give 
him  free  of  charge  In  four  months? 

Should  this  amendment  become  law.  and 
all  American  military  operations  In  South- 
east Asia  cease  by  December  31,  the  immense 
btirden  of  this  war  would  fall  Immediately 
and  totally  upon  South  Vietnam.  The  gov- 
ernment and  people  there  would  confront, 
alone  and  all  at  once,  the  completion  of  the 
enormous  tasks  of  creating  a  stable  dem- 
ocratic society,  promoting  economic  and  so- 
cial reform,  fighting  an  internal  war  against 
guerrillas  and  defending  their  nation  from 
invasion  from  three  frontiers. 

Though  South  Vietnam  has  made  enormous 
strides  In  development  In  recent  years — to- 
day she  could  not  carry  those  burdens  alone. 
No  developing  nation  could. 

Hence,  the  result  of  a  unilateral,  precip- 
itous American  abandonment  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  the  collapse  of  the  government, 
chaos  In  the  country — and  tiltlmately  the 
kind  of  Communism  that  literally  decimated 
the  civilian  population  of  Hue  In  the  Tet 
offensive. 

The  Rand  Corporation  estimates  that  U 
Communism    prevails    In    South    Vietnam, 
lOO.OCO  Vietnamese  who  placed  their  faith 
In  us  will  die  for  that  error  In  judgment. 
Douglas  Pike,  the  nation's  foremost  expert 
on  the  Viet  Cong,  estimates  three  million 
South  Vietnamese  could  lose  their  lives  In 
the  bloodbath  following  a  Commimlst  victory. 
Assuredly,  this  Is  not  what  Senators  Hat- 
field, McGovern.  and  those  supporting  them 
want — but  that  Is  what  they  are  Inviting. 
They  say  their  amendment  will  provide  for 
transport  and  a  refuge  for  Vietnamese  who 
would  fear  for  their  lives  when  the  Amer- 
icans  go.   But   how — and   where?    Do   Sen- 
ators Hatfield  and  McGovern  have  In  mind 
opening  up  Oregon  and  South  Dakota  to  re- 
settle the  refugees?  Hardly.  And  the  place 
for  these  men  and  women  who  believe  so 
deeply   In  freedom  that   they   will   become 
exiles  rather  than  submit  to  the  Communist 
yoke  is  not  Oregon  or  South  Dakota — ^It  is 
South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  clear  from  their  mention  of  "pro- 
vision" for  refugees  that  Senators  Hatfield 
and  McGovern  have  considered  that  the 
collapse  of  South  Vietnam  will  Indeed  be  one 
consequence  of  their  amendment.  But  have 
they  considered  the  consequences  of  that 
collapse? 

One  wonders  If  they  really  give  a  damn. 
If  South  Vietnam  coll«)8e8  then  victory 
and  success  go  to  the  hard-liners  In  Hanoi 
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and  Peking  who  counseled  belligerence  and 
war  instead  of  peace  and  negotiation. 

If  South  Vietnam  collapses  then  286,000 
Americans  wlU  have  suffered  and  43,000  wlU 
have  died  for  nothing.  An  American  Army, 
undefeated  on  the  field  of  battle,  vrtll  come 
home  in  humiliation  because  Impatient 
pacifists  in  the  Senate  lost  the  war.  What 
will  be  the  reaction  then  when  the  American 
people  wake  up  to  learn  that  the  thousands 
of  Uvea  and  bUUons  In  taxes  over  a  decade 
had  been  spent  only  to  find  national  humil- 
iation and  disaster  at  the  end  of  the  road? 
Will  they  then  reward  the  blind  Impatient 
politicians  who  could  not  see  the  war 
through  its  final  hours— and  so  snatched,  for 
America,  military  defeat  from  the  Jaws  of 
political  victory?  ^       o     »», 

If  South  Vietnam  coUapsea,  then  South- 
east Asia  U  gone.  Those  who  do  not  believe 
m  the  Domino  Theory,  as  the  President  has 
nut  It,  have  not  talked  to  the  dominoes.  /O- 
ready,  Cambodia  Is  half-occupied  by  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong.  La««  ^^ J*.t  T 
occupied  by  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet 
Lao  Thailand  is  fighting  its  own  Communist 
insurgency,  aided  and  encouraged  from  with- 
out. Does  any  rational  man  believe  thwe 
countries— or  Malaysia  and  Singapore  at  the 
end  of  the  peninsula— can  survive  If  South 
as  well  as  North  Vietnam  should  come  under 
the  rule  of  militant  Communists? 

Have  the  isolationists  In  the  Senate 
pondered  the  full  consequences  of  America  s 
defeat  In  South  Vietnam— and  freedoms 
defeat  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Looking  down  the  road  to  the  year  2000, 
we^  mos?  Asian  naUons  on  the  threshold 
of  technological  maturity;  we  see  an  Asia 
that  contains  60  percent  of  all  b^^^^^y;  we 
sw  a  world  In  which  there  are  ten  Asians 
for  every  American.  .  ^  *».  * 

Are  the  isolationists  content  to  let  t^t 
Asia  go  by  default  to  the  Communists  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  perseverance  to  see 
this  through?  . 

Well,  we  are  not.  my  fellow  AmeHcans  and 
my  fellow  veterana-and  the  Prw^t^ent  Is 
n(L-and  together  we  8h«U  see  this  ww 
through  to  an  honorable  end  that  wUl  do 
Justice  to  the  sacrifices  of  all  our  sons. 

Have  the  isolationists  considered  the  im- 
pact of  the  abandonment  of  this  one  aUy 
Spon  America's  other  aUles  around  the 
^Id?  Could  any  nation  put  ,trust  in  the 
word  and  capacity  of  the  United  Stat»- 
U  we  slink  home,  defeated,  from  the  battle- 
field of  Southeast  Asia? 

The  lessons  for  nations  Uke  Germany  and 
Japan-Hsven  India-would  be  clear:  The  In- 
es^pable  conclusion  would  l>e^t*»**^„*°' 
United  SUtes  cannot  be  counted  uponJ° 
the  crunch  and  nations  must  dependupon 
themselves  to  survive.  The  nonprollferatlon 
treaty  would  be  forgotten  as  ej^y  state 
rushed  to  develop  Its  greatest  possible  deter- 
rent. If  collective  security  Is  a  failure  In 
Vietnam— who  will  place  confidence  In  It  m 
Europe  or  the  Middle  East 

As  I  suted  moments  ago.  whUe  I  do  not 
quesUon  the  patriotism  of  the  Senators  I 
criticize,  I  do  question  their  wisdom,  their 
logic  and  their  Judgment— and  I  quesUon 
also  their  sense  of  Justice. 

Some  of  the  same  Senators  who  bewailed  a 
Democratic  President's  lack  of  power  In  for- 
eign policy  ten  years  ago  now  contend  that 
this  newly  installed  Rt^ubUcan  President 
lias  too  much  power.  ^^ 

Some  of  the  same  Senators  who  suppcwted 
the  "peace  plank"  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  In  1968  now  condemn  a 
President  who  has  taken  more  risks  for 
peace  than  that  plank  contained. 

Some  of  the  same  Senators  who  were 
silent  while  a  Democratic  President  sent 
532.000  American  soldiers  to  Vietnam  are 
obstrtjctlng  and  undercutting  a  President 
who  18  bringing  265,000  Americans  home. 
What  Is  there  In  the  record  of  this  Presl- 
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dent  to  Justify  the  attitude  and  actions  of 
these  Senators? 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  there 
were  532,600  American  troops  In  Vietnam. 
He  did  not  send  more  troops  in— he  started 
bringing  the  boys  home.  He  pledged  in 
June  of  last  year  to  bring  home  25,000 
troops;  they  have  come  home.  He  pledged 
In  September  to  bring  home  35,000  more; 
they  have  come  home;  he  pledged  m  Decem- 
ber to  bring  home  50,000  more;  they  have 
come  home.  Every  promise  he  has  made  to 
the  American  people  about  the  war  In  Asia, 
he  has  kept.  American  casualties  are  a  third 
of  what  they  were  in  1968;  time  is  now  on 
the  side  of  the  allies,  not  the  side  of  the 
enemy:  and  still  they  malign  his  policies 
and  his  performance. 

The  President  has  turned  the  war  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
become  prepared  to  shoulder  the  burden. 

To  proceed  slower  than  that  Is  to  break 
faith  with  the  American  people.  But  to  move 
faster  than  security  dictates  Is  to  risk  the 
lives  of  our  men  and  invite  a  victory  for  Com- 
munism that  tens  of  thousands  of  our  lads 
died  to  prevent. 

And  no  matter  what  the  McOoverns  and 
Hat  fields  propose— the  President  Is  not  going 
to  take  those  risks  with  the  lives  of  American 

men. 

The  Senate  sponsors  of  Hatfleld-McGovem 
cannot  win  this  war;  they  cannot  conclude 
an  honorable  peace,  but  they  can  lose  this 
war — as  well  as  guarantee  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  the  uneasy  peace  to  follow— If  they 
convince  enough  of  their  colleagues  to  sup- 
port their  amendment. 

They  argue  in  the  Senate  that  the  Cam- 
bodian decision  underscores  the  need  to 
place  limits  and  restrictions  upon  the  Pres- 
ident—to force  upon  him  a  timetable  for 
withdrawal.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  assess- 
ment. In  my  view,  the  President's  decision 
to  enter  Cambodia  and  capture  and  destroy 
those  tons  of  enemy  arms  and  ammunition 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  kUllng  Amer- 
ican men  was  an  act  of  courage  and  the 
finest  hour  In  the  Nixon  Presidency. 

The  Cambodian  decision  does  not  argue 
for  putting  shackles  upon  this  President.  It 
argues  eloquently  the  case  that  the  Senate 
should  leave  the  President  alone  to  exercise 
his  Constitutional  powers  as  Conunander-ln- 
Chlef  and  determine  what  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  men. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  now  seeks  a  larger  role 
for  his  committee  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy— but  where  the  President  decided  and 
acted  in  a  matter  of  hotirs  to  protect  Amer- 
ican Uves— It  took  Mr.  Pulbrtght  and  his 
colleagues  seven  weeks  to  decide  on  a  simple 
amendment.  His  U  a  history  of  querulous 
"fuddy-duddylng." 

Many  of  the  men  In  this  great  organiza- 
tion trace  their  mlUtary  service  to  their  coun- 
try back  to  World  War  I.  Yet,  today,  we  see 
abroad  In  oiu  land  and  m  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress the  voices  of  that  same  short-sighted 
Isolationism  that  lost  the  peace  after  World 
War  I  and  helped  to  bring  on  World  War  n. 
Let  us  not  again  forget  the  lesson  that  for 
the  United  States,  there  Is  no  security  In  a 
retreat  from  the  world.  Let  us  not  again  force 
an  American  President  to  make  In  deepening 
despair  the  kind  of  statement  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  made  in  St.  Louis  Just  10  months 
after  the  armistice  in  Prance: 

"If."  he  said,  "  (the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations)  should  ever  In  any  important 
aspect  be  impaired,  I  would  feel  like  asking 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  get  the  boys  who 
went  across  the  water  to  fight,  together  on 
some  field  where  I  could  go  and  see  them, 
and  I  would  stand  up  before  them  and  say. 
"Boys,  I  told  you  before  you  went  across 
the  seas  that  this  was  a  war  against  wars, 
and  I  did  my  beet  to  fulfill  the  promises;  but 
I  am  obliged  to  come  to  you  In  mortification 
and  shame  and  say  I  have  not  been  able  to 
fulfill  the  promise.  You  are  betrayed.  You 


fought  for  something  that  you  did  not  get. 
"And  the  Glory  of  the  Armies  and  Navies 
of  the  United  States  Is  gone  like  a  dream  In 
the  night,  and  there  ensues  upon  It.  In  the 
suitable  darkness  of  the  night,  the  night- 
mare of  dread  which  lay  upon  the  nation 
before  this  war  came;  and  there  will  come 
sometime,  in  the  vengeful  Providence  of  God. 
another  struggle  in  which,  not  a  few  htindred 
thousand  fine  men  from  America  wiU  have  to 
die,  but  as  many  milUons  as  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  final  freedom  of  the  peoples 

of  the  world."  .__...     » 

Let  us  never  force  an  American  President 

to  say  that  again. 


TRANSFER  OF  JTHDICIAL  FUNCTION 
OP  NLRB  TO  FEDERAL  COURTS 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  is  clear  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  ignored  the  Intent 
of  Congress  and  time  and  time  again 
fashioned  law  according  to  notion  of 
Board  members.  Disregard  for  congres- 
sional purpose  by  the  NLRB  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  The  Board  shows  both  a  zeal 
to  aid  union  organizations  and  a  preoc- 
cupation with  punishing  employees. 
Many  times  employees  suffer  economi- 
cally because  of  unreasonable  treatment 
by  the  NLRB.  ,  .,  ^  ♦ 

Lal>or  Board  decisions  have  failed  to 
follow  the  direction  of  Congress.  For  this 
reason  they  have  unsettled  the  balance 
of  power  essential  to  sound  collective 
bargaining  and  have  contributed  to  the 
industrial  strife  and  inflationary  settle- 
ments which  are  now  rsmapant. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  Wednes- 
day. August  5,  1970,  Issue  of  the  News 
ti  Courier  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  deals  ef- 
fectively with  this  issue. 

This  is  done  by  discussing  pending  leg- 
islation. S.  3671,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowKR) ,  that  would  transfer  the  Board's 
jurisdiction  in  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  to  the  Federal  district  courts.  The 
editorial  says  that  Senator  Towxr's 
pending  legislatiwi  would  be  an  improve- 
ment over   the  present  unsatisfactory 

condition.  ^  .      ^,x  _a  , 

Mr.  President,  I  will  let  this  editorial 
speak  for  itself.  The  editors  of  the  News 
ti  Courier,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
newspapers,  are  to  be  commended  lor 
such  forceful  and  sensible  discussion  of 
the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

NLRB  BxPBBnizirr 

Critics  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  Congress  created  In  1936  to 
oversee  labor-management  relations  and  dis- 
putes, long  have  contended  that  the  agency 
has  overstepped  its  authority  by  rewriting 
labor  law  and  making  biased  decisions  fa- 
voring organized  labor. 

The  NLRB'B  record  bears  out  much  of  this 
criticism.  Nobody,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  figure  out  a  way  to  end  the  blss 
In  this  free-wheeling  sgency.  Sen.  John 
Tower,  R-Texas,  contends  It  can  be  done  by 
transferring  Jurisdiction  over  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  from  the  NLRB  to  federal  dis- 
trict courts.  «„„„ 

Sen  Tower  says  that  the  35-year  NLRB 
"experiment"  of  mixing  prosecution,  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  quasi- Judicial  powers  in 
the  same  agency  has  not  been  a  success  and 
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tbAt  Congress  sliould  undo  Its  mistake.  He 
la  the  author  of  a  bill  which  would  transfer 
the  board's  Judicial  functions  to  the  courts. 

The  NUIB,  Sen.  Tower  asserts,  "haa  Ig- 
nored the  Intent  of  Congress.  It  has  become 
a  pollcy-maiang  body  and  has  not  hesitated 
to  rewrite  the  law  to  suit  Its  own  purposes. 
It  has  subordinated  the  rights  of  individual 
employees,  small  unions  and  employers 
through  biased  decisions  favoring  big  unions. 
In  no  small  measure  our  present  persistent 
labor  relations  problems  derive  from  the 
structure  which  we  have  set  up." 

In  1968,  a  Congressional  subcommittee  on 
separation  of  powers  was  equally  critical  of 
the  board  and  recommended  transfer  of  Its 
Judicial  powers  to  district  courts.  Nothing 
came  of  that  recommendation. 

Little  doubt  exists  that  Sen.  Tower's  bill 
Is  supported  by  a  majority  of  business  opera- 
tors. A  poll  of  members  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  Inc.  dis- 
closes that  82  per  cent  of  those  queried  favor 
the  Tower  bUl,  11  per  cent  are  opposed  and 
7  per  cent  have  no  opinion.  Eighty-seven  per 
cent  of  South  Carolina  members  of  the  fed- 
eration endorse  the  bill. 

There  Is  no  Iron-clad  assurance,  of  course, 
that  Sen.  Tower's  proposal  would  automati- 
cally Improve  the  government's  handling  of 
unfair  labor  practices.  Just  as  there  are 
some  biased  federal  agencies  there  are  some 
biased  courts.  The  pro-\inlon  bias  of  the 
NLRB  has  endured  so  long  and  has  been  so 
pronounced  that  almost  any  means  for  Im- 
provement seems  worth  considering. 


WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  IN  POSH 
HOTELS 

Mr.  THORMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Wednesday,  Au- 
giost  5.  1970.  issue  of  the  New  York  Dally 
News  which  reported  flagrant  disburse- 
ments of  taxpayer's  money  by  the  New 
York  City  Welfare  Department. 

These  disbursements  referred  to  In  the 
article  by  Mr.  Martin  McLaughlin  are 
extravagant  expenditures  by  the  New 
York  Welfare  Department  to  house  wel- 
fare recipients  in  New  York  City's  posh 
hotels.  The  only  family  whose  picture 
appears  in  the  article  lives  in  posh  hotel 
faciliUes  that  cost  $85  a  day.  This  will 
amount  to  $31,025  a  year,  tax  free.  It  is 
also  reported  that  the  New  York  City 
Welfare  Department  is  paying  the  same 
high  prices  for  hotel  facilities  that  are 
unfit  to  live  in.  A  worklngman  with  a 
family  would  have  to  earn  a  much  larger 
sum  than  this  In  order  to  have  a  net 
spendable  income  of  $31,025  because  he 
would  have  to  pay  over  40  percent  taxes 
on  his  income.  The  family  referred  to  in 
the  article  does  nothing  to  earn  this  large 
sum  but  the  father  could  probably  be 
trained  to  perform  some  kind  of  work. 
However,  if  he  worked  he  would  have 
to  earn  a  much  larger  salary  to  end  up 
with  $31,025  net  spendable  income  a  year, 
so  his  financial  incentive  to  work  is 
killed. 

The  New  York  City  Welfare  Depart- 
ment reported  that  on  Tuesday.  August 
4,  1970,  there  were  702  families  living  in 
New  York  City's  better  midtown  hotels 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $600,000  per 
month.  The  working  people  of  the  United 
States  support  the  financing  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  their  tax  dol- 
lars and  the  Congress  is  supporting  this 
flagrant  program  by  authorizing  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  disburse  f imds  to  pay  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  this  program. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  is  au- 


thorizing the  Department  of  Healtli. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  dis- 
bursements for  this  and  other  wasteful 
programs,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  cutting  on 
badly  needed  funds  to  southern  school 
districts  because  they  are  not  comply- 
ing with  HEW's  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able guidelines.  The  education  of  the 
children  of  our  Nation  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  administration  of 
extravagant  give-away  programs  that 
kill  all  Incentives  for  the  recipients  to 
go  to  school  so  that  they  can  maintein 
regular  employment  and  support  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  needy 
persons  in  our  country  that  are  unable 
to  work  because  of  physical  or  mentol 
impediments.  We  have  a  responsibiUty 
to  aid  these  people  financially  and  to 
rehabilitate  and  train  them  so  that  they 
can  lead  healthy  and  useful  Uves.  How- 
ever, Congress  hsis  neither  a  duty  nor 
a  right  to  implement  or  support  pro- 
grams that  increase  the  monetary  incen- 
tive for  Americans  to  quit  working.  Peo- 
ple receiving  assistance  payments  should 
find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  go 
to  work  than  they  do  now.  It  should  not 
be  financially  more  lucrative  to  stay  at 
home,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
than  to  go  to  work. 

Many  American  workers  feel  that  they 
are  currently  oveitaxed  to  support 
wasteful  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Welfare  programs  that  house 
persons  in  posh  hotels  and  provide  wel- 
fare recipients  with  other  luxuries  than 
most  working  Americans  cannot  afford 
support  their  feelings.  Most  taxpayers 
cannot  afford  to  stay  in  $85-a-day  hotel 
facilities.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  are  rightfully  upset  by  overspend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government.  Over- 
spending by  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  prime  contributing  factor  to  the  spiral- 
ing  infiation  our  country  is  currently 
experiencing.  In  this  sph-aling  inflation, 
the  taxpayer  often  finds  himself  in  a 
financial  squeeze  because  his  net  spend- 
able income  decreases  as  taxes  and  costs 
of  goods  increase. 

The  average  annual  income  per  fam- 
ily in  the  United  States  in  1969  was 
$9  433  Only  3.6  percent  of  the  families 
in  the  United  States  made  over  $25,000 
in  1969.  The  family  referred  to  in  the 
article  in  the  New  York  DaUy  News  is, 
without  lifting  a  finger,  receiving  finan- 
cial aid  in  an  amount  greater  than  in- 
come earned  by  over  97  percent  of  all 
American  families  last  year.  The  tax- 
payer should  not  be  required  to  support 
give-away  programs  that  disburse 
money  to  support  recipients  that  is  in 
excess  of  that  which  over  97  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  earn. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Robert 
CarroU.  assistant  welfare  commissioner 
for  New  York  City,  that  this  wasteful 
and  fiagrant  give-away  program  in  New 
York  City  is  financed  50  percent  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  25  percent  by  State  funds, 
and  25  percent  by  city  funds.  The  tax- 
payers will  not  stand  for  this  continued 
'irresponsible  spending   by   the  Federal 
Govenmient.  It  is  morally  wrong  to  re- 
quire taxpayers  to  support  such  pro- 
grams as  this. 
What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  the  im- 
mediate   discontinuance    of    wasteful 


spending  of  f mids  presently  allocated  for 
welfare  programs  rather  than  allocating 
additional  funds  for  more  give-away 
projects.  Those  agencies  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  disburse  welfare  moneys 
should  not  pay  prices  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  far  exceed  their  true  value. 

This  kind  of  spending  contradicts  wliat 
the  Federal  Government's  fiscal  policy 
should  be.  The  fiscal  policy  of  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  should  be  one  that 
fights  the  inflation  that  our  Nation's 
economy  is  troubled  with  rather  than 
one  that  contributes  to  this  already 
severe  problem. 

Those  agencies  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  disburse  welfare  moneys  should 
strive  to  attain  the  most  benefits  avail- 
able for  each  dollar  spent.  This  would 
increase  the  real  benefits  to  welfare  re- 
cipients, increase  the  number  of  our  Na- 
tion's deserving  needy  persons  that  could 
be  helped,  and  help  decrease  Federal 
spending's  responsibility  for  spiraling  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  let  this  article 
speak  for  itself.  Mi-.  Martin  McLaughlin 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  this  wasteful  prac- 
Uce  of  the  New  York  City  Welfare  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  welfare  pro- 
gram into  public  light. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


reuetess  in  Posh  Citt  Honxs 
(By  Martm  McLaughUn) 

Faced  with  a  mounting  crisis  m  housing 
for  reUefers,  the  Welfare  Department  has 
turned  to  the  city's  better  midtown  hotels. 

The  department  aclcnowledged  that  four 
families  have  been  llvmg  at  the  Commodore 
for  the  past  week  at  a  coat  of  nearly  $1,200  a 
week.  It  Is  paying  $86  a  day  for  one  of  the 
families  and  $27  and  $30  a  day  for  the  other 
three. 

WeUare  reported  that  as  of  yesterday  702 
families  were  living  In  hotels  at  an  average 
of  $900  a  month  for  rent  and  food,  for  an 
overall  cost  of  more  than  $600,000  per  month. 

$88  A  DAT  TOB  3  ROOK8 

Presently  and  Beulah  Harris  and  their 
seven  children,  who  are  in  an  $85-a-day 
suite  of  three  rooms  at  the  Commodore, 
which  Is  at  E.  42d  St.  at  Lexington  Ave.,  are 
typical  of  these  families. 

The  Harrises  said  they  were  living  In  a 
comfortable  house  In  Brooklyn  until  Janu- 
ary, when  the  heater  broke,  the  pipes  burst 
and  the  Welfare  Dept.  moved  them  out  be- 
cause there  was  no  heat.  They  went  on  relief 
three  years  ago  when  Harris  became  disabled. 

"Since  January."  said  Mrs.  Harris,  "we 
have  been  in  four  different  hotels  and  slept 
on  the  floors  of  a  friend's  house  on  a  couple 
of  occasions.  You  couldn't  believe  how  bad 
a  couple  of  the  hotels  were.  And  how  much 
the  city  was  paying  for  these  places  I" 

OA0CHTES    IS   RETAKDEO 

The  size  of  their  family  la  not  the  only 
problem  that  the  Harrises  face  in  trying  to 
find  a  place  to  live.  Their  daughter  Bertie 
May.  14,  was  hurt  in  a  car  accident  seven 
years  ago.  "The  accident  left  her  mentally 
retarded,"  said  Mrs.  Harris,  "and  Injured  her 
physically  so  that  she  needs  a  wheelchair 
most  of  the  time." 

She  said  that  they  need  a  place  big 
enough  to  care  for  their  daughter  and  that 
when  most  landlords  learn  they  are  on  wel- 
fare and  see  the  size  of  the  family,  with  the 
datighter  in  a  wheelchair,  "they're  jiiat  not 
interested." 

Referring  to  the  mounting  housing  crisis, 
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Assistant  Welfare  Commissioner  Robert  Car- 
rol said  that  last  November  390  welfare  fam- 
ilies were  living  In  hotels  and  that  the  num- 
ber has  been  steadUy  Increasing  to  yester- 
day's total  of  702. 

"We  have  the  responsibility  of  helping 
clients  find  housing — often  on  an  emergency 
basis — and  it's  damned  dlfflCTilt  because  of 
the  legal  discrimination  practiced  against 
welfare  clients,"  be  said. 

He  said  that  although  the  coats  at  the 
Commodore  may  seem  high,  the  department 
is  paying  the  same  amount  for  much  poorer 
accommodations. 


THE    AGING   CRISIS   AND   PENSION 
REFORM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league. Senator  Kennedy,  introduced  in 
the  Record  on  August  4,  1970.  the  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  perceptive  article, 
entitled  "The  Old  in  the  Country  of  the 
Young."  published  in  Time  magazine  of 
August  3. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  commending  the 
editors  of  Time  magazine  for  publishing 
this  authoritative  and  incisive  examina- 
tion of  the  truly  bewildering  array  of 
problems  confronting  the  elderly.  Cer- 
tainly the  number  and  complexity  of 
these  difficulties  has  led  to  what  can  be 
termed  "a  crisis  of  the  aged"— a  crisis 
which  is  growing  to  such  proportions 
that  it  contains  all  the  ingredients  for  a 
vast  social  upheaval — unless  we  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  head  it  off. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  one 
critical  passage  in  the  Time  article  which, 
in  my  judgment,  exposes  the  underlying 
core  of  the  "crisis  of  the  aged."  As  the 
Time  report  succinctly  observes: 

Aside  from  health,  money  is  the  most  per- 
vasive worry  of  the  aged:  income  mainte- 
nance Is  a  major  need.  Private  pension  plans 
need  attention  too.  According  to  one  In- 
formed estimate,  only  10%  of  the  people  who 
work  under  pension  plans  actually  receive 
any  beneflts,  usually  because  they  do  not 
stay  long  enough  to  quaUfy.  As  presently  ar- 
ranged, pensions  also  tend  to  lock  older 
workers  Into  their  jobs  and.  If  they  become 
unemployed  to  lock  them  out.  They  are  then 
denied  jobs  becavise  It  is  too  expensive  to  let 
them  join  a  pension  plan. 

Without  the  means  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  leading  a  posi- 
tive and  diversifled  existence,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  many  senior  citizens  will, 
of  necessity,  continue  to  lead  frozen  lives 
of  deprivation,  isolation,  and  despair. 
Thus,  the  key  to  any  successful  strategy 
for  ending  the  forced  and  unnecessary 
obsolescence  of  the  elderly,  is  to  insure  to 
the  greatest  feasible  extent  that  the  aged 
receive  an  adequate  income. 

It  is  important  to  appreciate  that  pri- 
vate pension  plans  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  economic  security  of 
large  numbers  of  the  elderly — giving  to 
them  together  with  social  security  a 
much  higher  level  of  living  in  retirement 
thsm  would  probably  be  the  case  from 
even  a  substantially  liberalized  social 
security  system  standing  alone.  While 
great  emphasis  deservedly  falls  on  im- 
proving social  security  beneflts,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  also  see  to  It  that  the 
private  pension  system  operate  in  the 
public  interest. 

Since  1987  I  have  urged  basic  reforms 
to  the  private  pension  system,  as  proposed 


in  my  bill,  8.  2167.  In  recent  months,  I 
have  emphasized  the  basic  lack  of  fair- 
ness in  private  pension  plans  which  fail 
to  provide  retirement  benefits  to  substan- 
tial numbers  of  employees  because  of 
harsh  qualifying  requirements.  To  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  this  lack  of  justice  in 
private  pension  plans.  Senator  Wn.LiAJCS 
of  New  Jersey  and  I  have  recently  com- 
menced a  svu-vey — which   will  for  the 
first  time  fully  document  the  severity  of 
this  problem.  This  survey  \b  being  con- 
ducted among  a  representative  sample 
of  some  1,500  pension  plans  in  the  coun- 
try and  I  believe  that  it  will  provide  the 
necessary  perspective  the  Congress  needs 
to  grasp  the  seriousness  of  this  matter. 
Lack  of  fairness,  however,  does  not 
tell  the  complete  story.  To  many  thou- 
sands of  retired  workers,  the  additional 
income  generated  by  private  retirement 
plans  could  mean  the  difference  between 
living  in  cheap,  shoddy  surroundings  or 
living  in  modest  but  adequate  housing; 
eating  minimal  unbalanced  diets,  or  eat- 
ing wholesome  nutritious  meals;  fore- 
going or  taking  advantage  of  needed 
medical  care  and  treatment;  and  exist- 
ing in  an  isolated,  friendless  world  or 
having    the   means   to   utilize   existing 
transportation  to  visit  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  participate  in  community  ac- 
tivities. 

Unfortunately,  for  too  many  retired 
workers  this  anticipated  retirement  in- 
come will  not  be  forthcoming  simply  be- 
cause they  will  be  victimized  by  the  pen- 
sion plans  in  which  they  had  placed  their 
confidence. 

Incredible  as  It  sounds,  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  permits  this  victimization 
to  take  place  but  encourages  it  by  per- 
mitting employees  to  take  tax  deductions 
for  contributions  to  pension  plans  which 
are  so  restrictlvely  structured  that  they 
will  only  pay  off  to  a  handful  of  em- 
ployees. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  Government 
permits  its  contractors  to  recover  as  an 
item  of  reimbursable  expense,  contri- 
butions made  to  a  pension  plan  that  will 
only  rarely  pay  off  in  terms  of  beneflts. 
And  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
an  employer  Is  permitted  to  exclude  from 
the  rate  of  overtime  compensation  he 
must  pay  to  his  employees,  contributions 
he  makes  to  pension  plans,  even  though 
that  plan  may  hardly  ever  pay  off  and 
even  though  the  employee  has  foregone 
wage  increases  in  order  to  obtain  prom- 
ised retirement  benefits  that  may  never 
materialize. 

And  If  this  is  not  enough,  consider 
that  opponents  of  pension  reform  ex- 
press concern  that  such  reform  will  dis- 
courage employers  from  establishing  new 
plans,  as  if  by  some  parody  of  reasoning 
the  failure  to  encourage  the  further  ex- 
tension of  inequitable  plans  should  cause 
distress. 

I  do  not  say  that  reform  of  the  private 
pension  system  will  automatically  re- 
solve the  a«lng  crisis.  Of  coxirse,  it  will 
not.  It  win,  however,  provide  that  needed 
margin  of  security  to  many  thousands 
that  will  enable  them  to  confront  old  age 
with  confidence  and  dignity. 

I  urge  all  those  Interested  in  securing 
a  decent  life  for  our  senior  citizens  to 
give  their  attention  to  this  matter  of 


pension  reform — and  give  It  the  highest 
priority.  It  \s  clear  that  pension  reform 
is  an  essential  Ingredient  if  we  are  to 
successfully  cope  with  the  accelerating 
problems  of  the  aging. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Secret  Report  From  Assistant  Secrctart 
or  Detense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
secret  report  relative  to  the  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  and  other  Free  World  forces  in 
Vietnam,  and  local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Amendment  or  NATintAi,  Gas  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (with  an  accompanymg 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Reports  or  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  status  of  development 
of  the  Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  System, 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  August  18, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  contractor  procurement  sys- 
tem reviews.  Department  of  Defense,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  sjid  Space  Administration, 
dated  August  18.  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
Proposed   Grant   Agreement   With   Lelamd 

Stanford,  Jr.  Universitt.  Stanford,  Calif.. 

FOR  Research  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  grant  agreement  vrtth  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity, Stanford,  Calif.,  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Atmospheric  Pollution  Aspects  of 
Magnetohydrodynamlc  Power  Plants"  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Third  Prxisrencb  and  Sixth  Pxeferbnce 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immlgm- 
tlon  and  Natxiralizatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  allena 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committeeB 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  8228.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  VS.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi  shall  be  held 
at  Natchez  (Rept.  No.  91-1136) . 

By  Mr.  BELLMON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  infiiUar  Affairs,  without  aiaend- 
ment: 

HJa.  15866.  An  act  toi  r^>eal  the  act  of 
August  25,  1969,  With  reepect  to  the  final 
dispoaltlon  of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw 
Tribe  (Rept.  No.  91-1127). 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  4252.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1373(6)  (5) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  oX  1954  so  as  to 
exclude  certAln  Interest  from  the  definition 
of  passive  investment  Income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S    4253.   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Amamchuko  OJukwu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S  4254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  a  61-note  cast  beU  carillon  and  a  42-note 
subsidiary  cast  beU  carillon  for  the  use  of 
Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton.  Ind.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  4255.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Route  70  of 
the  NaUonal  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  In  the  State  of  Indiana  shall 
also  be  designated  as  Memorial  Highway;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Haktkk  when  he  In- 
troduced S.  4255  appear  below  uncta(^Uie  ap- 
propriate heading.)  y 
Bv  Mr.  MURPHY:  ^ 
S.  4256.  A  bill  to  authortae  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain 
lands  In  the  Squaw  VaUey,  Calif.,  to  the  State 
of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
3.  4257.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  certain  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owner  or  owners  of  such  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
8.  4258.  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater  flex- 
ibility in  Federal  transportation  funding; 
to  permit  the  States  to  elect  to  use  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  received  from  certain  Fed- 
eral trust  funds  to  meet  local  transporta- 
tion priorities:  and  to  create  an  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.       

By  Mr.  tNOUYE: 
S.  4259.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment  In   grade   of   a   certain   officer   In   the 
U.S.    Naval   Reserve;    to  the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself.  Mr. 
CooPKK,  Mr.   ANDnisoN,  Mr.   Bakes, 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Boccs.  Mr.  BtrnMCK. 
Mr.   Cawnon,   Mr.   Dodo.   Mr.   Dolb, 
Mr.    EAGiarON,    Mr.    Eastiai*!),    Mr. 
Gravxi.,   Mr.   GuaNTT,    Mr.   Haktke. 
Mr.     HoixiNcs,     Mr.     Inoutb,     Mr. 
Jackson.  iSx.  McGee,  Mr.  Montota, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.     Spaekman,     Mr.     Spong,     Mr. 
STKyKNS,   and  Bilr.  Tarboeouch)  : 
S.  4260.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years   1972  and   1973  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  Utle  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
and  to  provide  for  statewide  public   works 
^riannlng.   and   for   other   purpoees;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


The  bill  would  designate  that  part  of 
Interstate  Highway  70  witliin  the  State 
of  Indiana,  as  "Memorial  Highway"  in 
memory  of  the  brave  Hoosiers  who  have 
served  so  gallantly  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. I  am  proud  to  say  that  Indiana  has 
done  her  part  in  the  Nation's  defense; 
Memorial  Highway  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
more  than  890,000  Indianians  who  have 
served  in  uniform  since  1914  and  honor 
those  who  have  made  the  final  sacrifice 
for  their  country  In  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific, in  Korea,  and  in  Vietnam.  Indiana 
has  thus  far  lost  more  than  1,200  of  her 
sons. 

Monuments  come  in  many  forms,  but 
I  can  imagine  few  so  fitting  as  a  bustling 
artery  of  commerce,  symbolizhig  tiie  vig- 
or and  energy  that  has  brought  our  Na- 
tion to  greatness.  Perhaps  as  Americans 
travel  through  Indiana  on  Memorial 
Highway  past  prosperous  farms  and 
thriving  cities,  they  will  refiect  on  those 
courageous  Indianians  whose  sacrifice 
and  devotion  have  guaranteed  freedom 
for  future  generations  of  Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4255)  to  provide  that 
Route  70  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  shall  be  designated  as 
Memorial  Highway,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BELLS 


8.  4255— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  DESIGNATE  HIGHWAY  70 
WITHIN  THE  STATE  OP  INDIANA 
AS  "MEMORIAL  HIGHWAY" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  vet-# 
erans  which  can  never  be  repaid.  The  bill 
I  introduce  is  an  Infinitesimally  small 
measure  compared  to  their  great  effort; 
but  nonetheless,  one  which  I  feel  is  en- 
tirely appropriate. 


S.   3596 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL),  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3596, 
to  amend  the  Fiu-  Seal  Act  of  1966  by 
prohibiting  the  clubbing  of  seals  after 
July  1,  1972,  the  taking  of  seal  pups,  and 
the  taking  of  female  seals  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  or  on  any  other  land  and  water 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

8.    37S2 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3752,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

The  growing  support  for  this  bill, 
which  would  bring  unit  pricing  of  food 
commodities  to  our  modem  supermar- 
kets, should  be  most  encouraging  to  the 
buying  pubUc.  Present  economic  statis- 
tics indicate  that  inflation  continues  to 
make  its  cruel  impact  felt  on  consumers 
of  this  Nation.  Unit  pricing  of  food  com- 
modities would  bring  a  substantial  sav- 
ing in  this  Nation's  $120  billion  food 
budget.  It  Is  a  necessary  tool  for  the 
fight  against  Inflation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  worthy  of 
note  that  those  Senators  who  presently 
are  sponsors  of  my  bill  come  generally 
from  Western  or  Midwestern  States— in 


clear  contradiction  to  the  notion  that 
imit  pricing  is  a  "radical  eastern  idea," 
as  has  been  suggested  by  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  grocery  industry.  I  note 
that  four  Democratic  Senators  are  co- 
sponsors,  as  well  as  four  Republican 
Senators,  including  myself. 

Mr.  President,  few  measures  would 
benefit  our  people  as  directly  as  xmit 
pricing.  It  would  provide  the  shoppers  of 
this  Nation  with  the  facts.  It  would  pro- 
vide shoppers  the  knowledge  that  the 
giant  economy  size  may  indeed  be 
"giant"  but  often  not  "economic"  at  all. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  President's 
Special  Adviser  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
Mi-s.  Knauer,  as  well  as  others  interested 
in  consumers  of  this  Nation,  Including 
certain  chains  within  the  grocery  In- 
dustry. 

The  chairman  of  our  Consumer  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Moss,  who  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  bill,  has  indicated  he  will 
schedule  hearings  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. I  commend  the  chairman  for  his 
statement  in  this  regard,  Mr.  President, 
and  wish  to  add  my  encouragement  to 
this  intention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.   40S7 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  4067,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  4197 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  frcwn  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4197,  to  en- 
courage States  to  establish  junked  motor 
vehicle  disposal  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.   4246 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Willmms),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  4246,  to  amend  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  1965  to  authorize  a  special  em- 
phasis transportation  research  and  dem- 
onstration project  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

senate  CONCTTEEENT  EESOLUnoN   80 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
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WATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  CaUfornia 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouoh),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  80,  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  committee  to  invesUgate  tht 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam.   .«.„„      /., 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT   NO.    841 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  H.R.  16311,  the  proposed 
family  assistance  plan. 

The  amendment  authorizes  a  series  of 
pretests  and  evaluations  of  the  major  re- 
form provisions  in  the  pending  welfare 
bill  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  directed  to  begin  these 
tests   immediately  upon  enactment  of 
H  R  16311,  in  the  period  of  time  remain- 
ing before  full  national  implementation 
is  scheduled.  Three  locations  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  would  be  selected 
as  representative  areas  for  the  test  pro- 
grams. 
The  purix)se  of  this  amendment  is  to 
X     explore  and  evaluate  family  assistance 
=>     as  an  operating  program  rather  than  an 
**     untried  theory. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  increasing- 
ly concerned  over  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  social  legislation  enacted  in 
Congress.  Laws  that  have  been  approved 
in  legislative  Chambers,  and  acclaimed 
as  social  milestones,  have  not  passed 
muster  in  the  field.  The  bureaucratic 
tangles  and  massive  cost  overruns  of 
many  of  these  measures  have  come  as  a 
profoimd  shock  to  Congress  and  the 
country. 

Too  many  social  programs  have  been 
designed  to  perfection  in  social  science 
laboratories  only  to  fall  short  of  ex- 
pectation when  put  into  effect. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  seek  answers 
in  position  papers  and  other  academic 
exercises.  But,  no  social  scientist,  no  ad- 
ministrator and  no  legislator  can  solve 
complex  social  problems  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  People  do  not  always  react  in 
accordance  with  predictions  or  pet 
theories. 

In  its  past  efforts  to  study  and  enact 
major  pieces  of  social  legislation,  Con- 
gress has  carefully  reviewed  the  great 
questions  of  equity.  Federal-State  re- 
sponsibility, cost  estimates  and  the  like. 
But.  we  have  fallen  short  in  giving 
enough  attention  to  the  equally  great 
question  of  writing  social  programs  that 
actually  work  in  practice. 

Traditionally,  the  failures  of  legisla- 
tive concept  and  program  administra- 
tion are  reviewed  by  Congress  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  legislative  oversight  func- 
tion. But,  such  review  Is  often  sporadic 
and  cursory.  Administrative  errors  and 
legislative  loopholes  remain  untouched 
for  far  too  long. 
Congress  must  take  on  a  greater  re- 


sponsibUity  to  insure  that  new  programs 
are  based  on  the  best  information  attain- 
able This  information  can  only  be  gained 
by  experience.  With  the  assistance  of 
more  practical  information,  these  pro- 
grams can  be  initiated  on  a  sounder 

footing.  .    -  ..  „ 

Five  years  ago.  Congress  enacted  tne 
historic  medicare  and  medicaid  laws.  To- 
day, these  programs  are  beset  by  abuse 
and  poor  administration.  After  3^2  years 
of  operation,  Under  Secretary  Venonan 
has  stated  they  are  still  Ui  a  shakedown 
phase.  Only  now,  at  the  urging  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  are  steps 
being  taken  to  correct  the  worst  of  these 
problems. 

Similar  administrative  and  conceptual 
difficulties  have  plagued  the  model  cities 
program  and  the  series  of  antipoverty 
and  education  bills  passed  several  years 

8.R0. 

•riiese  programs  have  not  failed.  But, 
their  success  has  been  short  of  what  was 
predicted.  Many  social  innovations  have 
caused  disillusionment  because  of  these 
shortcomings. 

Congress  enacted  these  programs  in  a 
vacuum.  No  administrative  experience  or 
tryout  preceded  theh:  full  national  im- 
plementation. As  a  result,  problems  un- 
foreseen in  the  White  House,  Cabmet 
Room,  or  at  legislative  hearings  have 
brought  doubts  about  many  programs. 

Similar  problems  may  plague  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan.  H.R.  16311,  now  under 
review  in  the  Senate  Finance  Comndttee, 
would  drastically  change  our  present 
system  of  pubUc  assistance.  These 
changes  include  increased  payments  to 
families  now  on  welfare  as  weU  as  higher 
benefits  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 
More  Importantly,  some  12  million  new 
Americans  in  families  heretofore  ineligi- 
ble for  Federal  welfare  would  be  en- 
titled to  assistance. 

These  additional  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans coupled  with  new  eligibility  cri- 
teria, hacreased  staffing  requirements, 
and  an  expanded  admirJstrative  role  for 
the  Federal  CJovernment,  will  all  add 
their  weight  to  the  burdens  of  effective 
administration.  . 

Yet,  this  program,  if  passed,  will  begm 
on  a  national  scale,  with  litUe  or  no 
practical  information  available.  How 
many  of  the  newly  eligible  families  will 
participate?  How  much  assistance  will 
they  be  entiUed  to?  What  new  admhiis- 
trative  plans  must  be  activated  to  handle 
more  welfare  recipients?  How  will  other 
social  services  be  delivered? 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  16311  is  a  major 
step  in  the  direction  of  progressive  wel- 
fare reform.  But,  the  seeds  of  success  or 
failure  of  new  social  programs  are  not 
foimd  in  the  mere  words  of  new  statutory 
language.  Iimovation  alone  does  not 
guarantee  success,  nor  do  good  inten- 
tions insure  good  programs. 

Very  simply,  my  amendment  would 
provide  the  means  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions and  meet  the  problems  which  arise 
only  after  a  program  is  in  operation.  In 
this  manner,  it  could  foresee,  and  per- 
haps forestaU,  many  of  the  Innumerable 
difficulties  which  must,  by  nature,  face 
any  marked  change  in  social  policy. 

Before  welfare  reform  Is  undertaken 
nationwide,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide the  means  to  test  its  provisions.  The 
amendment  Is  not  designed  to  delay  wel- 


fare reform.  It  has  become  apparent  that 
national  implementation  of  any  welfare 
legislation  passed  in  the  91st  Congress 
wUl  not  take  place  untU  1972.  Thus,  the 
administration  would  have  a  full  year 
to  undertake  the  pretest  programs  and 
evaluations  authorized  by  this  amend- 
ment. The  information  so  gained  could 
be  put  to  use  as  the  full  program  goes 
into  effect. 

In  essence,  my  amendment  would  au- 
thorize three  pretests  of  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  during  calendar  year  1971. 
The  precise  location  of  these  tests  would 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 
The  design  of  the  amendment,  however, 
emphasizes  that  these  tests  should  be  in 
locations  representative  of  as  many  vari- 
ables in  geography,  living  patterns,  p(«JU- 
lation,  and  income  as  possible.  The  tesV 
jurisdictions  could  be  as  large  as  a  single 
State  or  as  small  as  a  single  community. 
The  most  radical  change  proposed  in 
HJl  16311  is  the  provision  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  working  poor.  Therefore, 
my  amendment  would  stress  that  the 
tests  and  evaluations  authorized  would 
concentrate  on  the  administration  of  thla 
segment  of  the  bilL  Nevertheless,  the  Sec- 
retary will  be  authorized  to  test  the  full 
family  assistance  plan  in  at  least  one 
location.  ,       ^^  ..  ^ 

These  pretests  would  authorize  the 
full  implementation  of  welfare  reform 
legislation  including  payment  of  benefits 
to  all  eligible  persons  within  the  test 
jurisdiction. 

The  amendment  would  also  direct  tne 
Secretary  to  undertake  an  exhaustive 
and  comprehensive  evaluation  of  these 
teit  programs.  Careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  all  administiative  de- 
taUs  and  a  study  made  of  how  to  improve 
the  implementation  of  the  legislation. 

Equally   important,   the   tmiendment 
dh-ects    the   Secretary   to   review    and 
evaluate  the  programs  already  operat- 
ing In  six  States  which  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  working  poor.  These 
States  are  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania,   Illinois,    Massachusetts,    and 
Rhode  Island.  It  Is  essential  ttiat  we 
learn  from  those  who  have  tried  aid  » 
working  poor  programs  before  us.  All 
wisdom  does  not  reside  in  Washington-— 
or    in    the    theories    of    Washington  s 
consultants.  Those  things  which  have 
worked  successfully  at  the  State  level 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  Federal 
program.  New  York  State,  for  instance, 
has  admhustered  such  a  program  for 
almost  20  years.  What  can  we  learn  from 
these  existing  programs  about  partici- 
pation and  attrition  rates.  Income  and 
employment  improvement,  and  admin- 
istrative detaUs?  A  careful  evaluation  of 
these    experiences    will    provide    mu^ 
useful  information  to  assist  the  proposed 
Federal  program.  Justice  Brandeis  once 
wrote  that  States  could  be  useful  social 
laboratories  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  in  these  States. 
The  amendment  authorizes  $15  million 
for  the  establishment  of  three  pretests 
and  the  review  and  evaluation  of  exist- 
ing State  programs  assisting:  the  working 
poor  An  expenditure  of  this  nature  will 
be  a  sound  Investment  for  a  better  wel- 
fare program. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ixm- 
poie.  Tbt  amendment  will  be  received 
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and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  841)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SOCIAL  SECXJRiry  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970— AMENDMENT 

AiRNDicnrr  no.  S4a 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  today  submitting 
an  amendment  to  the  House-passed  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1970  (H.R. 
17550  >.  I  ai  unanimous  consent  for  the 
prlntlELg  in  the  Record  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  submit,  following  my  re- 
marks, in  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
study  It. 

Briefly.  I  propose  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  a  child 
dependent  upon,  but  unadopted  by.  his 
grandparents  with  whom  he  Is  living, 
may  receive  the  same  benefits  as  if  he 
were  adopted. 

Recently.  I  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  due  to  a  provision  in  the  social  se- 
curity law  some  children  who  axe  de- 
pendent on  their  grandparents  carmot 
obtsdn  benefits  based  on  their  grandpar- 
ents' earnings.  Under  present  law.  a 
grandchild  must  be  adopted  by  his 
grandparents  before  he  qualifies  for  a 
child's  social  security  benefits.  This  Is 
most  unfortunate,  as  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  grandparents,  for  valid  rea- 
sons, are  either  imable  to  or  do  not  wish 
to  adopt  the  child,  yet  still  maintain  a 
quasi-parental  relationship. 

The  purpose  of  social  security  is  to  pro- 
vide the  family  with  a  continuing  source 
of  income  when  the  family  income  stops 
because  of  the  death,  retirement,  or  dis- 
ability of  a  worker.  Following  this,  social 
security  benefits  are  paid  to  children 
whose  parents  have  died,  retired,  or  be- 
come disabled  on  the  theory  that  chil- 
dren are  generally  dependent  on  their 
parents  and  suffer  a  loss  of  support  when 
the  parents'  Income  stops.  However,  if 
that  "parent*  Is  a  grandparent  the  child 
is  made  to  suffer  by  denying  him  a  social 
security  benefit.  Benefits  are  extended  to 
grandchildren  only  when  they  are  legally 
adopted. 

This  distinction  which  prohibits  the 
unadopted  child  living  with  and  sup- 
ported by  his  grandparents  from  receiv- 
ing the  same  benefits  he  would  receive  if 
he  were  adopted  is  grossly  imlair.  A 
child  dependent  on  his  grandparents  is 
as  deserving  of  social  security  benefits 
as  is  a  child  who  Is  dependent  on  his  par- 
ents. Perhaps  even  more  deserving  as 
grandparents  very  possibly  would  have 
less  income.  The  payment  of  these  bene- 
fits should  be  based  on  the  realities  of 
the  situation. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today 
legislation  to  permit  the  payment  of 
social  security  benefits  to  the  dependent 
grandchildren  of  disabled,  retired,  or  de- 
ceased workers  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  child  is  actually  dependent  for 
support  upon  the  grandparents. 

My  amendment  would  redefine  the 
term  "child"  so  that  benefits  would  be 
provided  for  a  grandchild  if,  at  the  time 
the  grandparent  died  or  became  entitled 
to  benefits,  he  had  been  living  with  the 
grandparents  at  least  1  full  year — except 
In  the  case  of  death  or  disability  of  the 
grandparent  within  the  same  year  as  the 


loss  of  support  from  the  parents.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  have  to  be  shown  that  the 
grandparents  actually  furnished  at  least 
one-half  of  the  child's  support  during 
that  time. 

Adoptl(Ui  of  the  measure  which  I  pro- 
pose would  correct  an  anomaly  in  the 
social  security  program.  It  would  make 
actual  dependency  the  criterion  for  pay- 
ing benefits  to  a  grandchild. 

Although  this  Is  not  a  major  change 
when  measured  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  people  affected,  it  is  nonetheless  a 
major  change  when  measured  by  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  incomes  of  those 
individuals  who  will  qualify  for  benefits. 
Moreover,  the  social  security  actuaries 
inform  me  that  because  only  a  relatively 
few  people  could  be  expected  to  qualify 
for  benefits,  adoption  of  the  proposal 
would  have  no  significant  effect  on  the 
totsd  cost  of  the  social  security  program. 

OTUKB    SOCIAL    SXCUUTT    PROPOSALS 

On  May  21  of  this  year,  the  House  of 
Representatives  incorporated  into  H.R. 
17550  several  proposals  which  I  recom- 
mended over  a  year  ago.  Specifically,  it 
adopted  my  proposals  to  provide  full 
social  security  benefits  for  widows  age  65 
and  over;  and  to  protect  social  security 
recipients  from  the  combined  forces  of 
infiatlon  and  politics  by  including  a  pro- 
vision to  grant  automatic  adjustment  of 
social  security  benefits  to  correspond 
with  changes  In  the  cost  of  living.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  House's  acceptance 
of  these  proposals,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  retain  them. 

The  House  also  voted  to  raise  the  earn- 
ings limitation  on  benefits  from  $1,680 
to  $2,000,  but  I  hope  the  Senate  will  go 
further  by  accepting  my  proposal  to  in- 
crease this  limitation  to  $2,400  immedi- 
ately, and  to  eliminate  it  entirely  over  a 
period  of  7  years. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imderstand  the 
extensive  opposition  to  the  present  level 
of  social  security  earnings  limitatiMi. 
Americans  who  have  invested  in  social 
security  through  all  of  their  working 
years  reach  age  65  only  to  discover  that 
the  traditional  value  America  places  on 
industry  and  productive  labor  seems  to 
be  penalized  as  soon  as  a  man  recu;hes 
age  65.  At  the  present  time,  a  bene- 
ficiary who  earns  more  than  $1,680  a 
year  receives  a  reduced  social  security 
benefit.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  more 
basic  a  right  than  the  right  to  work, 
and  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  penalize 
people  who  want  to  work  and  to  keep 
from  them  social  security  benefits  toward 
which  they  have  contributed  for  years. 
It  Is  a  scandal  to  penalize  persons  who 
need  to  work  to  augment  meager  in- 
comes. My  pr(H>osal  to  Increase  this  limi- 
tation immediately  to  $2,400,  and  to 
eliminate  it  entirely  after  7  years,  would 
not  only  alleviate  the  financial  pressures 
on  the  retired;  it  would  also  reassure 
them  that  our  Nation  encourages  and 
values  the  continued  productive  partici- 
pation of  its  older  citizens. 

To  my  regret,  two  of  the  proposals  I 
submitted  a  year  ago  were  not  included 
in  the  House-passed  bill:  S.  1596,  to  pro- 
vide a  $30  minimum  benefit  for  each 
dependent;  and  S.  1597,  bo  partially  re- 
fund payroll  taxes  for  low-income 
workers. 

Social  security  protects  not  only  the 
retired.  It  is  also  the  principal  source 


of  Income  for  many  families  suffering 
the  tragic  loss  of  a  wage  earner.  The 
benefit  formula  for  surviving  dependents 
is  designed  to  take  Into  account  both 
the  earnings  record  of  the  worker  and 
the  size  of  his  surviving  family.  In  most 
cases  the  balance  provides  an  equitable 
replacement  of  income  for  the  stricken 
family.  But  because  of  the  fixed  upper 
limit  imposed  by  the  family  maximum, 
this  is  not  true  for  the  very  large  family. 
The  costs  of  raising  a  family  of  four  and 
a  family  of  eight  just  are  not  the  same, 
and  under  the  existing  formula  large 
families  do  not  receive  any  additional 
benefits  to  compensate  for  their  size.  I 
propose  a  simple  formula  through  which 
this  severe  problem  for  a  large  family 
might  be  resolved.  My  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  minimum  dependent  benefit  of  $30 
a  month  to  refiect  the  added  expenses 
which  large  families  must  incur  to 
achieve  the  same  living  standards  as 
smaller  families. 

The  steady  rise  of  social  security  bene- 
fits has  been  accompalned  by  a  steady  in- 
crease in  both  the  taxable  wage  base  and 
the  payroll  tax.  While  this  process  im- 
poses an  Important  fiscal  discipline  on 
the  system.  It  has  over  the  course  of  time 
accentuated  the  regressive  aspects  of  the 
payroll  tax.  We  have,  as  a  Nation,  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  yet  the  payroll  tax  annually  con- 
sumes $1.5  billion  of  the  incomes  of  those 
families  whose  incomes  fall  below  the 
poverty  line.  For  millions  of  low-income 
families,  social  security  is  an  ever-pres- 
ent tax  burden  with  benefits  a  far  dis- 
tant reality.  A  country  committed  to  the 
principle  of  progressive  taxation  finds 
that  the  social  security  payroll  tax  is 
increasingly  regressive  because  the  poor 
pay  proportionately  higher  percentages 
of  their  incomes.  For,  as  income  levels 
rise,  relatively  fewer  and  fewer  Ameri- 
cans are  being  taxed  on  all  of  their 
wages. 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  the  in- 
come tax  system  that  income  alone  does 
not  determine  a  man's  ability  to  pay.  This 
principle  is  implemented  through  the 
mechanism  of  deductions  In  our  Income 
tax  code.  In  the  design  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  we  seem  to  have  all  but  re- 
versed this  principle.  The  question  of 
the  structure  and  incidence  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  is  one  of  the  most  basic  Issues 
that  must  be  considered  In  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  public  policy  with  regard 
to  retirement  Income.  I  do  not  propose 
here  to  sidestep  such  a  review  but  one 
fact  is  clear:  The  collection  of  $1.5  billion 
a  year  from  families  whose  Incomes  fall 
below  the  poverty  line  is  at  odds  with 
national  pedicles  directed  toward  the  ef- 
fective elimination  of  poverty. 

While  it  would  not  be  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  poor  themselves  to  exempt 
them  totally  from  contributory  partici- 
pation In  their  future  retirement  in- 
comes, I  do  believe  that  we  should  seri- 
ously consider  the  possibility  that  In  the 
lowest  Income  groups  the  payroll  tax 
might  be  partially  refunded.  My  bill 
would  establish  a  formula  by  which  90 
percent  of  the  payroll  tax  paid  by  workers 
in  the  lowest  Income  groups  would  be 
refimded. 

The  formula  takes  into  account  the 
size  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  family 
income.   Single   persons   with   incomes 
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under  $2,225  per  year  would  be  eUgible 
for  a  90-percent  refund.  A  couple  with 
income  less  than  $2,850  would  be  eligible 
for  a  refund,  while  a  couple  with  two 
children  could  earn  as  much  as  $4,100 
and  still  be  eligible  for  a  90-percent  so- 
cial security  tax  refund. 

Because  the  payroU  tax  Is  inequitable, 
the  income  tax  law  should  be  amended 
to  provide  a  partial  refund  of  social  se- 
curity taxes.  These  refunds  would  accrue 
almost  entirely  to  households  classified 
as  living  in  poverty.  WhUe  I  do  not  claun 
that  this  formula  Is  perfect,  I  do  beUeve 
this  is  an  Important  concept  which 
should  be  incorporated  into  our  social 
security  laws,  and.  therefore,  offered  this 
bill  as  a  means  whereby  the  Congress  can 
consider  and  discuss  Its  merits. 

Certainly,  whai  the  Nation  is  con- 
sidering the  feasibUlty  of  a  negative  In- 
come tax  a  more  preferable  step  would 
be  to  first  eliminate  oppressive  Federal 
taxation  of  the  poor.  ,  ^     « 

Mr  President,  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  cannot  take  care  of  all  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram They  are.  however,  matters  which 
have  often  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  my  constituents,  and  I  beUeve  they  de- 
serve careful  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress UntU  some  of  these  shortcoming 
in  our  social  security  law  are  corrected, 
social  security  wUl  not  adequately  pro- 
tect those  citizens  it  was  meant  to  pro- 

tect 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  elderly  is  to  be 
found  the  experience  and  expertise  which 
buUt  our  Nation  and  created  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.  We  would 
be  an  exceedingly  ungrateful  people  if  we 
did  not  allow  those  in  our  society  who 
helped  shape  our  Nation  to  also  share 
in  the  fruits  of  that  abundance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case)  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed  and  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred- and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  Uie  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  842)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 

AUSNDMENT  No.  842 

On  page  57,  Une  13.  Insert  "AND  CKRTADJ 
ADOPTIONS  OP  A  CHILD  BY  HIS  GRAND- 
PABENT*    immediately    after      BENEFICi- 

On  page  58.  after  line  22.  Insert  the  fol- 

"(c)(1)   The  first  sentence  of  secUon  21fl 
(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 
"(A)   by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  or 
clause  (1)  thereof;  and 

"(B)  by  inserting  immedUtely  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  . 
and  (3)  a  person  who  Is  the  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  the  child  of  an  Individual  or  the  son 
or  daughter  of  the  child  of  the  spouse  of 
an  individual,  but  only  If  (A)  such  person 
was  living  in  such  Individual's  household 
and  receiving  at  least  one-half  of  his  sup- 
port from  such  individual,  at  the  time  ap- 
plication for  chUd's  insurance  benefits  wm 
filed  on  behalf  of  such  person  as  the  child 
of  such  individual,  or  at  the  time  such  Indi- 
vidual died,  and  (B)  such  person  began 
living  m  such  individual's  household  be- 
fore such  person  attained  age  18'. 

"(2)  Section  aoaidMS)  (E)  (1)  (1)  of  iUCh 
Act  (ae  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
secUon)  la  further  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately aft«r  -child-placement  Bgency  the 
following:  'or  In  an  adoption  which  did  not 
take  place  under  the  supervision  of  a  public 
or  private  child-placement  agency  If  tlie 
child  Is  the  son  or  daughter  of  such  indi- 


vidual's chUd  or  the  son  or  daughter  of  the 
child  of  such  individual's  spouse  and  the 
child  was  living  In  such  Individual's  house- 
hold at  the  time  appUcaUon  for  child's  m- 
surance  benefits  was  filed  on  behalf  of  such 

child,"  ^         w    A-^    i» 

••(3)  SecUon   202(d)(9)    of   such   Act   is 

amended —  .  . 

•'(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 

thereof  and  InserUng  In  lieu  of  such  period 

',  or ';  and  . 

"(B)  by  adding  after  and  below  paragraph 

(B)  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 
"•(C)  was  legally  adopted  by  such  mdl- 

vldual — 

"'(I)  m  an  adoption  which  took  place 
under  the  supervision  of  a  public  or  private 
chUd-placement  agency,  or  in  an  adoption 
which  did  not  Uke  place  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  public  or  private  chUd -placement 
agency  If  the  child  is  the  son  or  daughter 
of  such  individual's  child  or  the  son  or 
daughter  of  the  child  of  such  Individual's 
spouse  and  the  child  was  Uvlng  In  such  in- 
dividual's household  at  the  time  application 
for  ohUd's  insurance  benefits  was  filed  on 
behalf  of  such  child. 

"  '(11)  in  an  adoption  decreed  by  a  court  or 
competent  jurisdiction  within  the  United 
States, 

"•(Ul)  on  a  date  immediately  preceding 
which  such  individual  had  continuously  re- 
sided for  not  less  than  one  year  within  the 
United  States,  and 

"•(Iv)  prior  to  the  date  such  child  at- 
tained age  18.' 

••(4)  Section  202(d)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUovrtng  new  paragraph: 

"  '(10)  A  child  who  is  a  child  of  an  indi- 
vidual under  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  218(e)  and  is  not  a  chUd  of  such 
individual  under  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  such 
first  sentence  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  such  individual  at  the  time 
specified  In  subparagraph  (1)(C)  of  this 
subsection  unless  at  the  time  specified  in 
clause  (3)  of  such  first  sentence  such  child 
was  receiving  regular  contributions  fTMn — 

"'(A)  his  natural  or  adopting  parent,  or 
Ills  stepparent,  or 

"'(B)  a  public  or  private  welfare  organi- 
zation which  had  placed  such  child  in  such 
Individual's  hoxisahold  under  a  foeter-care 
program.' 

"(6)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  203(c) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 

thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  of  such  period 

';  or';  and  ,  ,.. 

"(B)  by  adding  after  and  below  clause  (4) 

thereof  the  foUowlng  new  clause: 

•"(6)  in  which  such  individual,  if  a  chUd 
who  Is  entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  of  a  person  (but  would  not  be 
so  enUtled  except  for  appUcation  of  cUuse 
(3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  secUon  216(e)). 
Is  not  in  the  case  of  sucii  person  or  the 
spouse  of  such  person,  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  clause  shaU  not  apply  If  such 
person  has  died.' 

"(8)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  subsecUon  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  pay- 
able under  title  U  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  months  after  the  second  month  foUowlng 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  appUoatlons  therefor 
filed  in  or  after  the  month  \n  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted." 


ment  to  ttie  pending  bUl  (HJl.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  persormel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 
I  intend  to  call  up  the  amendment  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  tomorrow 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  amendment  wUl  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
Uble. 

AKXNDMEirr  NO.  844 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  HM.  17123  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Goldwater,  Cranstow, 

SCOTT,   MCGOVERN,  PACKWOOD,   YOUMG  Of 

Ohio.  Dole.  Stevehs.  Hartke,  Schweiker. 
GooDELL,  Mansfield  ,  Church  ,  Baker, 
Prouty,  Proxmire,  Percy,  and  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  The  amendment  would  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commlsison  on  an  All-Volimteer 

Armed  Force.  ,^    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey).  The  amendment 
will  be  received  and  printed  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROFMA- 
TIONS  FOR  MIIJTARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMXNT    NO.     S43 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr  Young)  I  submit  an  amend- 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1954.  AS  AMENDED— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AKXNDKXNT    NO.    845 
AMENDMENT    TO     AGRICtTLTUKAL     ACT    TO     ICAKK 
rKED    ORAIN    AND    WHEAT    ADVANCE    PAYMENTS 
MANOATORT 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting,  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  advance  payments  to  producers 
under  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs. 

For  7  years  advance  payments  nave 
been  made  to  feed  grain  producers  and 
for  several  years  advance  payments  were 
made  to  wheat  producers  when  payments 
were  made  for  additional  voluntary  di- 
version. For  budgetary  consideration, 
however,  tiiey  were  eliminated  this  year. 
Under  the  advance  payment  program, 
which  was  taUored  to  farmers'  needs, 
producers  received  half  of  their  diversion 
payments  each  year  immediately  after 
agreeing  to  divert  a  specified  acreage. 
These  funds  were  received  at  planting 
time  and  helped  pay  the  spring  seed, 
fuel  and  fertilizer  bills.  Advance  pay- 
ments of  a  part  of  the  wheat  certifica- 
tion have  not  been  made  in  past  years 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  made  in  the  future. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  decision  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  eliminate  advance  payments  to  farm- 
ers participating  in  the  1970  program  Is 
wrong  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

First,  halting  such  payments  is  not  a 
cost  savings  to  tiie  Government,  but  sim- 
ply a  shift  In  funding  to  another  fiscal 

^*Second,  it  will  place  a  new  financial 
burden  on  our  farmers  who  must  borrow 
money  at  today's  high  Interest  rates  In 


grandparent  within  the  same  year  as  tne     reurea.  ii  is  aiao  uie  pruicipKi  oouiw 
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order  to  finance  crop  planting  and  oper- 
ating costs. 

in  1969,  Minnesota  producers  received 
$31  million  in  advance  feed  grain  pay- 
ments which  were  immediately  used  in 
paying  spring  planUng  bills.  Tlais  year  m 
order  to  accommodate  a  budget  shift, 
grain  producers  were  required  to  wait 
imUl  July  and  August  for  their  feed 
grain  paj-ments.  This  was  an  entirely 
unnecessary  hardship  for  them  and  for 
the  small  businessmen  from  whom  they 
bu>'  their  supplies. 

Minnesota  producers  are  diverting  an 
estimated  2.7  million  acres  from  feed 
grain  production  this  year,  about  10  per- 
cent fewer  than  last  year,  and  are  receiv- 
ing about  $130  milUon  in  payments. 
Fewer  feed  grain  acres  were  diverted  in 
Minnesota  and  nationtdly  this  year,  than 
last,  in  part  because  advance  payments 
were  not  made. 

The  amendment  which  Senator  Bur- 
DXCK  and  I  are  offering  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  feed  grain  and 
wheat  program  payments  within  30  days 
after  producers  sign  up  under  the  annual 
programs. 

Our  amendment  would  result  in  about 
3  months  earlier  payments  of  some  $400 
to  $450  million  under  the  wheat  program 
and  $700  to  $800  million  under  the  feed 
grain  program. 

Under  our  amendment,  Mirmesota 
fanners  would  receive  some  $70  to  $80 
million  from  the  two  programs  about  3 
months  earlier  than  otherwise  each  year, 
at  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government 
except  of  the  interest  cost  on  the  money 
advanced. 

The  interest  cost  to  the  Government 
in  making  these  advance  payments  is  far 
less  than  the  cost  to  farmers  if  the  same 
amount  of  money  were  borrowed  by  1.5 
million  Individual  producers  and  small 
businessmen. 

Even  more  important,  many  of  the 
smallest  producers  are  unable  to  obtain 
credit.  The  advance  payments  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  buy  supplies  in  the 
spring  months  when  otherwise  they 
would  be  unable  to  buy  all  the  supplies 
at  planting  time  that  are  needed  for  ef- 
ficient production. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
take  favorable  action  on  this  important 
amendment  during  their  deliberations  on 
♦he  House-passed  Agricultural  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey).  The  amendment 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  will  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  845)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


765  to  HJl.  17123,  the  MiUUi-y  Procure- 
ment Autliorizaiion  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   774   TO  B.   8619 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  774  to  S. 
3619,  to  create  within  the  Office  of  the 
President  an  Office  of  Disaster  Assist- 
ance, which  would  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans 
to  disaster  victims  to  prevent  the  dispos- 
session or  eviction  of  any  person  from  his 
residence  as  a  result  of  the  foreclosure  of 
any  mortgage  or  lien,  cancellation  of  any 
contract  of  sale,  or  termination  of  any 
lease,  oral  or  written,  of  the  property 
which  is  such  person's  residence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    838    TO    H.R.     17123 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
838  to  HJl.  17123.  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  18,  1970,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enroUed  bill  (S.  3547)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Narrows  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    765    TO    H.R.    17123 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  <Mr.  Yarboroogh)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  3201,  TO 
AMEND  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION ACT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  of  public  hearings 
to  be  held  on  August  27  and  28.  1970.  by 
the  full  committee  on  S.  3201,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  to  provide  increased  protection  for 
consumers  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  re-referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce with  instructions  to  report  back  to 
the  Senate  not  later  than  September  14, 
1970. 

Persons  desiring  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  with  respect  to  this  proposed 
letnslation  should  notify  the  staff  of  the 
committee  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
on  August  27  and  28  in  the  main  Judi- 
ciary Committee  room,  2228  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


VICE  ADM.  H.  G.  RICKOVER  HON- 
ORED BY  STEUBEN  SOCIETY  OP 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  pi- 
oneer in  nuclear  research  and  father  of 
the  nuclear  submarine,  was  honored  by 
the  Steuben  Society  of  America  with  its 
fifth  Steuben  Award  memoralizing  the 
highest  type  of  public  service. 

The  Steuben  Society  was  founded  to 
carry  on  the  principles  of  Gen.  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  von  Steuben,  a  native  of  Prussia 
who  came  to  our  shores  in  1777  to  offer 
his  heart  and  hand  in  assistance  in  our 
struggle  for  independence. 

As  a  recipient  of  the  Steuben  Society 
Award,  Admiral  Rickover  joins  the  illus- 
trious company  of  the  late  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  the  late  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and  the  late,  beloved  Sen- 
ator Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen. 

In  responding  to  this  high  honor  by  the 
Steuben  Society,  Admiral  Rickover  had 
some  cogent  thoughts  for  his  audience. 
These  remarks,  having  recently  come  to 
my  attention,  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Asked  to  offer  his  views  on  the  Nation's 
involvement  in  Cambodia,  Admiral  Rick- 
over responded  with  an  answer  which 
evoked  considerable  applause,  as  did 
much  of  his  presentation.  Pointing  out 
that  so  much  depends  upon  the  credibil- 
ity we  place  in  our  President,  he  said : 

We  have  had  good  Presidents  and  bad  Pres- 
idents, but  never  a  President  who  was  dis- 
loyal to  the  United  States. 

Admiral  Rickover  went  on  to  say  that 
during  World  War  n  there  were  many 
who  expressed  bitter  feelings  toward 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
called  him  a  traitor  to  the  United  States. 
He  added  that  no  one  was  excoriated 
more  than  President  Lincoln  during  the 
Civil  War.  Commenting  that  President 
Nixon  inherited  a  difficult  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  noting  that  there  has  been 
no  such  commotion  in  the  country  since 
Civil  War  days,  he  declared: 

Mr.  NUon  Is  President  of  aU  the  people  and 
he  Is  trying  to  do  his  best. 

Admiral  Rickover  concluded  with  a 
personal  reminiscence.  Noting  that  in 
1958  he  hEul  accompanied  the  then  Vice 
President  Nixon  to  Russia  as  scientific 
adviser,  he  said  he  found  Mr.  Nixon  to  be 
a  man  of  deep  humanity,  great  intelli- 
gence, and  one  who  carried  the  Interest 
of  the  American  people  uppermost  in  his 
heart. 

He  said  his  conclusion  was  that  the 
President  has  all  the  facts  he  needs  when 
he  makes  decisions  and  that  we  should 
support  him. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  wise  words 
from  a  wise  and  devoted  public  servant. 
They  are  the  words  of  a  lifelong  military 
man  dedicated  to  his  country  and  his 
Commander  in  Chief.  They  are  words 
which  all  of  us  would  do  well  to  ponder 
and  heed  in  the  days  ahead. 


X 


TERMINATION     OP     NAVAL     BOM- 
BARDMENT OF  CULEBRA  ISLAND 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  join  the  Senator  from  New  York  ilSx. 
Goodell)  in  cosponsoring  the  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  17123  which  would  end  the 
naval  bombardment  of  Culebra  Island.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Although  this  island  is  tiny  and  its 
Inhabitants  few  in  number,  the  Cule- 
brans  are  American  citizens  and  entitled 
to  protection  and  rights  which  are  not 
abridged  by  distance  or  size  of  popula- 

Since  Culebra  is  a  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet's  principal  gunnery  range,  it  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  an  in- 
accurate shell  adds  to  the  four  serious 
injuries  which  have  been  reported  on 
Culebra.  Just  this  year  the  authorita- 
tive Armed  Forces  Journal  documented 
instances  of  bombs  dropping  as  close  as 
400  yards  to  a  dwelling,  and  in  May  three 
mortar  shells  were  reported  landing 
within  200  yards  of  children  playing  on 
tbi6  b6£ich. 

Alternatives  to  the  use  of  an  inhabited 
island  for  target  practice  certainly  must 
exist,  and  should  be  thoroughly  explored. 
As  only  one  example.  I  understand  that 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Hon.  Luis 
Ferre,  has  suggested  the  Navy's  use  of 
four  uninhabited  islands  which  are  avail- 
able in  the  same  area. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Navy's  proposal  to  dou- 
ble its  land  holdings  on  Culebra,  uphold 
the  rights  of  its  residents  and  act  to  end 
the  jeopardy  in  which  they  live. 


FREIGHT  RATES.  PASSENGER  SERV- 
ICE, UNION  PACIFIC  AND  THE  ICC 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
distressed  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
making  permanent  its  interim  across- 
the-board  percentage  freight  rate  in- 
crease granted  on  November  17  of  last 

Once  again,  the  Commission  has 
shown  an  insufficient  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  consuming  public,  small 
businessmen  and  fanners  of  Idaho. 

According  to  the  ICC's  own  account- 
ing procedures,  the  Union  Pacific,  in  the 
first  half  of  1970,  showed  a  $5.4  million 
increase  in  profits  over  the  first  half  of 
1969.  Even  in  the  face  of  this  increased 
revenue  picture,  the  ICC  has  granted  this 
most  recent  freight  rate  increase.  For 
years  the  raUroads,  without  the  ICC  so 
much  as  raising  an  eyebrow,  have  Im- 
posed discriminatory  freight  rates  on 
Idaho  farmers.  The  rate  schedules  have 
always  favored  the  Midwest  over  the  in- 
termountain  States.  Rather  than  cor- 
recting this  inequity,  the  ICC  compounds 
It  by  making  premanent  the  interim  6- 
percent  increase  granted  last  year. 

But  freight  rates  are  by  no  means  the 
only  problem.  For  years,  I  have  been 
fighting  a  rearguard  action  to  keep  rail- 
road passenger  service  alive  in  my  State. 
Once  again,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
is  pressing  to  discontinue  passenger 
trains  35  and  36  between  Salt  Lake  City, 
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Utah,  and  Butte.  Mont.,  via  Idaho  points. 
The  UP  maintains  the  losses  sustained 
in  the  operation  of  these  trains  justify  a 
discontinuance  of  the  service  to  the  pub- 
lic Without  regard  for  its  public  service 
responsibility,  the  UP  has  moved  to  halt 
this  last  remaining  North-South  passen- 
ger service.  Twice  before,  I  have  pre- 
sented testimony  to  the  ICC  in  opposition 
to  this  move.  But  I  am  left  to  wonder 
whether  the  ICC  response  on  this  matter 
will  be  any  more  sensitive  to  the  public 
need  than  the  granting  of  this  latest 
freight  rate  Increase. 

The  ICC  has  allowed  passenger  service 
to  deteriorate  and  disappear:  it  has  al- 
lowed discriminatory  rate  schedules  to 
go  uncorrected;  and  it  has  shown  no 
initiative  in  solving  the  chronic  shortage 
of  freight  cars  throughout  the  Western 

In  view  of  this  dianal  record,  I  hope 
the  ICC  will  awaken  at  last  to  its  pub- 
lic trust  and  permit  no  further  passen- 
ger train  discontinuances.  However,  If 
the  past  is  any  Indication  of  what  we 
may  expect,  the  chances  are  small.  The 
ICC  has  become  so  closely  Identified 
with  railroad  management,  so  vacillating 
in  the  performance  of  its  duty  to  reg- 
ulate on  the  peoples'  behalf,  that  I  must 
agree  with  the  proposal  recently  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  .  He  said  the  time  has  come 
to  abolish  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  turn  its  powers  over  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Department  would 
better  protect  the  pubUc.  Certainly  the 
Department  of  Transportation  could  do 
no  worse.  Hopefully,  such  a  change 
would  bring  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  after  preparing  these 
remarks  for  delivery  today,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  August  14  issue  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wheatgrow- 
ers'  wedtly  newsletter.  I  was  shocked  to 
note  that  another  freight  rate  increase 
request  is  In  the  works.  This  time  the 
railroads  will  be  back  for  a  15-percent 
increase.  ^^.    .    ,. 

If  this  report  is  accurate,  this  is  the 
fifth  rate  hike  requested  by  the  railroads 
since  1967.  If  approved,  it  would  amount 
to  an  increase  of  more  than  30  percent 
in  freight  rates  in  the  last  3  years.  I  op- 
pose this  latest  request  as  I  have  such 
requests  in  the  past. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  contained  in  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  From  the  Wheatcko wees'  Weekly 
Newsletter 


Western  and  Eastern  railroads  are  sched- 
uling a  general  freight  rate  Increase  In  the 
neighborhood  of  16%.  The  railroads'  request 
will  more  than  llkdy  be  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  by  September  1. 
and  It  could  become  effective  vrtthln  30  days. 
The  Increase  Is  reportedly  aimed  at  generat- 
ing revenue  to  cover  more  than  the  "basic 
necessities." 

The  proposed  rate  hike  will  be  the  fifth 
requeeted  by  raUroads  since  mld-1967,  and. 
If  approved  by  the  ICC.  It  will  amount  to  M 
Increase  In  freight  rates  of  more  than  30% 
In  the  last  three  years. 


AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR: 
SAFETY  OF  TROOPS  DURING 
WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
today  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
various  aspects  of  American  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  article,  entitled 
"The  Safety  of  American  Troops  While 
Withdrawing  from  South  Vietnam,"  was 
written  by  Arthur  L.  Karp  and  Comdr. 
G.  E.  Everly,  U.S.  Navy  retired,  for  the 
Congress  of  Young  Professionals  for  Po- 
litical Action.  The  credentials  of  these  in- 
dividuals for  commenting  on  tiie  subject 
of  troop  withdrawals  are  most  impres- 
sive and  they  are  foimd  in  appendix  B 
at  the  end  of  the  article.  Mr.  Karp's  and 
Commander  Everly 's  research  delves  into 
methods  of  troop  withdrawals  from 
South  Vietnam  and  sets  forth  the  pos- 
sible tactics  that  could  be  carried  out 
following  adoption  of  Senate  Amendment 
No.  609  to  HJl.  17123  in  specific.  Their 
conclusion  is  clear: 

In  summary.  If  withdrawal  Is  viewed  to 
purely  military  terms,  a  systematic,  planned 
military  withdrawal  Is  the  safest  way  to  dis- 
engage. Any  other  method,  however  attrac- 
tive on  the  basis  of  political  considerations. 
wlU  Impose  greater  military  risks  and  a  num- 
ber of  casualties  that  would  depend  on  South 
Vietnamese  performance.  Once  fuUy  com- 
mitted to  other  than  a  systematic  mlUtary 
withdrawal,  the  UJ3.  will  gradually  lose  con- 
trol of  the  situation.  A  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  could  confront 
the  VS.  with  the  choice  between  very  high 
casualties  or  re-entry  Into  the  country  with 
a  rescue  force.  A  straightforward  military 
withdrawal  runs  no  such  risks. 

As  the  matter  of  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
can troops  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to 
all  of  us  in  the  forthcoming  debate  on 
American  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "The 
Safety  of  American  Troops  While  With- 
drawing from  South  Vietnam"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Safety    op    American    Troops    Wbilb 

WrrKDRAWiNG  Prom  South  Vietnam 
(By  Arthur  L.  Karp  and  Comdr.  Q.  E.  Everly, 
VJS.  Navy,  Retired) 
The  proposed  amendment  to  end  the  war, 
sponsored  by  Senators  Hatfield,  McCJovem 
and  others,  has  given  rise  to  concern  about 
the  vulnerability  of  our  forces  during  a  dis- 
engagement from  South  Vietnam  In  accord 
with  the  amendment.  While  much  of  the 
concern  Is  undoubtedly  genuine,  much,  when 
expressed  by  those  familiar  with  military 
operations,  must  be  regarded  as  false  argu- 
ment raised  for  other  than  military  reasons. 
To  understand  this,  one  must  examine  the 
withdrawal  rate  apart  from  domestic  factors 
in  the  U.S.  or  the  residual  political  sltua- 
tlon  in  South  Vietnam.  That  Is.  assume  the 
US  is  solely  Interested  in  removing  Ite 
troops  as  safely  as  possible.  If  viewed  strictly 
in  such  terms,  the  systematic  military  with- 
drawal called  for  by  the  McGovern  Amend- 
ment Is  by  aU  odds  the  safest  method.  In 
fact  m  the  absence  of  a  cease  fire  agreement, 
a  conventional  mlUtary  withdrawal,  In  which 
combat  and  support  echelons  are  withdrawn 
In  the  normal  sequence  as  the  forces  con- 
duct an  orderly  fall-back  centered  on  a  final 
port  of  embarkation.  Is  the  only  sound  mili- 
tary metiiod.  Such  a  maneuver  is  a  standard 
mUltary  operation  and  would  be  facUltated 
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by   favorable  cjndlUons   present    la   South 
Vletnaiu.  as  will  be  discussed  shortly. 

Stat«<l  In  a  somewhat  overly  slmpUflea 
form  we  have  three  basic  options  as  to  the 
method  of  our  disengagement  (again  assxim- 
iDg  no  negotiated  cease  Are) : 

1.  A  standard  military  withdrawal  as  called 
for  by  the  McGovern  Amendment. 

2  Withdrawal  of  all  coml)at  troops,  within 
a  year  or  two.  leaving  only  support  troops 
(probably  between  50.000  and  160.000  men) 
to  supply  the  South  Vietnamese  with  those 
services  which  have  brought  about  the  cur- 
rent relatively  favorable  military  balance, 
and  which  the  ARVN  cannot  supply  Itself. 
These  services  Include  such  central  functions 
as  close  air  support  (by  helos  and  Uctlcal 
air)  artillery  support,  and  airlift.  Under 
this  option,  the  remaining  U.S.  troops  must 
depend  on  ARVN  combat  unit*  for  protec- 
tion against  NVA/VC  harassment  and 
assaults.  Moreover,  they  would  have  to  stay 
m  South  Vietnam.  In  a  state  of  precarious 
dependence,  for  however  many  years  the 
ARVN  took  to  develop  the  required  skills  and 
experience. 

3  Withdrawal  of  UJ3.  combat  troops  down 
to  the  minimum  level  required  to  protect  the 
US.  support  forces  which  remain  to  service 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Under  this  option,  we 
would  probably  have  between  150.000  and 
250.000  troops  In  Vietnam  for  many  years  to 
come. 

It  Is  difficult  to  Judge  whether  the  current 
Administration  poUcy  Is  option  2  or  3.  Pub- 
Uc  sutements  have  been  vague  on  the  mat- 
ter of  U.S.  protective  forces  remaining  with 
an  unspecified  number  of  support  forces.  In 
either  case,  however,  the  posslblUtles  for  dis- 
aster are  quite  high.  At  best,  U  ARVN  con- 
tinues to  Improve  and  fimctions  moderately 
efflclenUy  In  the  years  to  come,  enemy  harass- 
ment-type attacks  could  easily  keep  the  U.S. 
casualty  rate  above  100  per  week  for  as  long 
as  we  keep  troops  there.  At  worst.  If  ARVN 
falls,  the  U-3.  forces  will  be  In  a  very  pre- 
carious altuaUon.  The  vulnerability  of  the 
remaining  U.S.  support  and  protective  troops 
should  be  clear  when  one  realizes  that  in 
order  to  perform  the  previously  stated  serv- 
ices, they  must  be  distributed  among  a  num- 
ber  of  locations,  In  relatively  small  units.  It 
U  not  too  difficult  to  envisage  a  sltuaHon  In 
which  the  President  would  be  faced  with  an 
unhappy  choice  between  a  crash  evacuation 
(and  a  large  number  of  casualties),  reintro- 
ducing large  numbers  of  U.S.  combat  uniU, 
or  employing  advanced  (read  nuclear) 
weapons. 

Thus,  If  our  disengagement  Is  protracted 
over  a  number  of  years,  as  would  be  the  case 
under  options  2  and  3  (options  generated  by 
considerations  of  a  nonmlUtary  nature  such 
as  the  composition  of  the  regime  in  Saigon). 
we  can  expect  continued,  substantial  casual- 
ties, and  conceivably  even  a  mlUtary  disaster. 
However,  a  purely  mlUtary  withdrawal,  as 
demanded  by  the  McGovern  Amendment, 
could  take  place  v»ith  very  low  risk.  The 
principal  reasons  supporting  this  assertion 
follow. 

1.  The  war  In  South  Vietnam  is  not  such 
that  large  numbers  of  opposing  forces  are 
locked  in  fixed  poelUons.  Therefore,  the 
initial  break-off  of  contact  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult. Furthermore ,  UJB.  forces  can  with- 
draw from  their  positions  without  fighting 
a  rearguard  action  against  overwhelming 
enemy  forces,  as  they  had  to  do  in  Korea 
when  the  Chinese  crossed  the  Yalu.  In  Viet- 
nam the  U.8.  force  has  a  degree  of  mobUlty 
iinsiirpessed  In  military  history.  This  mobil- 
ity makes  the  InlUal  break-off  of  contact  a 
routine  matter. 

2.  The  fall-back  and  withdrawal  could  take 
place  with  fuU  tactical  air  support  and  com- 
plete air  superiority.  The  air  support  would 
not  need  to  diminish  as  the  force  perimeters 
become  small  in  the  final  stages.  Our  heavy 
bombers  are  based  outside  of  South  Vietnam, 
carrier  based  air  Is  available  In  large  quan- 
tity, and  If  needed  during  final  stages,  hell- 


copter  gun  ships  can  be  supported  on  some 
of  the  LPH's  (helicopter  assault  carriers). 
For  the  past  two  years  or  more,  the  North 
Vietnamese  forces  have  not  been  able  to 
move  as  large  unlU  in  South  Vietnam,  pri- 
marily due  to  U.S.  air  power  and  extremely 
effective,  antipersonnel  air-to-ground  weap- 
ons This  factor  would  not  change  during 
the  withdrawal.  Air  pov^er  would  be  over- 
whelming to  the  end.  Hence,  there  Is  no 
realistic  danger  of  large  scsUe  attacks  during 
withdrawal. 

3.  The  rate  of  disengagement  would  be 
under  the  full  control  of  the  U.S.  and  could 
be  adjufcted  to  allow  for  orderly  re-embark- 
Ing  of  whatever  equipment  and  supplies  we 
■w-anted  to  remove.  Given  the  full  year  pro- 
vided for  In  the  proposed  amendment,  no 
major  disruption  of  shipping  would  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  lift  bottoms.  The  orderly 
removal  of  supplies  and  equipment  might 
require  a  comparatively  long  time,  but  a  year 
would  be  more  than  aniple. 

4.  The  amendment  permits  a  coordinated 
fall-back  on  a  final  re-embarkatlon  port 
while  maintaining  the  proper  ratio  between 
combat  and  support  forces  at  all  stages  of 
the  withdrawal.  The  success  of  the  operation 
wovUd  not  be  dependent  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces.  To 
whatever  degree  they  can  and  do  take  over 
the  defense  of  their  country,  the  operation 
would,  of  course  be  that  much  simpler.  How- 
ever, their  success  or  failure  in  taking  over 
the  defense  wotild  not  be  a  major  factor  af- 
fecting our  successfxil  withdrawal. 

5.  The  normal  crucial  stage  of  a  with- 
drawal would  be  the  removal  of  the  final 
echelon  of  combat  troops.  In  this  case,  with 
complete  air  superiority  and  floating  hell- 
copter  platforms,  the  final  stage  should 
present  no  problem.  A  3  brigade  covering 
force  of  16,000  men  with  Its  artillery  could 
be  lifted  out  by  helicopter  In  only  9  hours.* 
Thus,  m  this  specific  situation,  there  Is  no 
crucial  final  stage. 

In  summary.  If  withdrawal  Is  viewed  In 
purely  military  terms,  a  systematic,  planned 
military  withdrawal  Is  the  sftfest  way  to  dis- 
engage. Any  other  method,  however  attractive 
on  the  basis  of  political  considerations,  will 
impose  greater  military  risks  and  a  number 
of  casualties  that  would  depend  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  performance.  Once  fully 
committed  to  other  than  a  systematic  mlll- 
trary  withdrawal,  the  U.S.  will  graduaUy  lose 
control  of  the  sittiatlon.  A  faUure  on  the 
part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  could 
confront  the  U.S.  vrith  the  choice  between 
very  high  casualties  or  re-entry  Into  the 
country  with  a  reecue  force.  A  straightfor- 
ward military  withdrawal  runs  no  such 
risks. 


Appsndix  A.— Thk  U.8.  Abiutt  To  Qdicklt 

AND  SAJTLT  WrrHDRAW  THE  COVHONO  FOBCK 

This  appendix  shows  that  the  U.S.  can 
easily  and  rapidly  withdraw  the  force  cover- 
ing the  final  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam.  Such  an  operation  can  be  done  In  a 
number  of  dLTerent  ways,  and  the  circum- 
stances are  also  subject  to  much  variation. 
The  mode  of  withdrawal  examined  here  would 
be  appropriate  If  hostile  action  were  a  prob- 
lem— otherwise  simple  dockslde  embarkation 
would  suffice. 

A  covering  force  of  3  Brigades,  each  with 
5  Maneuver  BattaUons  and  1  Artillery  Bat- 
talion, will  be  assumed.  This  force,  roughly 
eqiUvalent  to  a  division,  consists  of  almost 
la.OOO  men  and  includes  54  howitzers,  all  to 
be  helolifted  from  the  withdrawal  area. 

A  Separate  Infantry  Brigade  consists  of 
2196  men  in  headquarters  and  support  units 
to  which  Infantry  or  tank  battalions  are  at- 
'  tached.'  The  majority  of  the  supporting  units 
would  be  withdrawn  before  the  last  day.  In 
particular,  the  Armored  Cavalry  Troop,  the 
Aviation  Company,  the  Engineer  Company, 


and  the  Support  Battalion  are  assumed  to  be 
gone.  This  leaves  the  Brigade  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Company  (287  men)  and 
a  Battalion  of  105  mm  towed  howitzers  (640 
men).  In  addition,  a  Separate  Brigade  Medi- 
cal Company*  (125  men)  Is  attached.  These 
remaining  support  units  Include  962  men  and 
18  howitzers  Prom  3  to  6  maneuver  battal- 
ions are  attached  to  the  headquarters  and 
support  units  to  form  a  brigade.  In  this  case, 
the  maximum  of  5  battalions  wUl  be  as- 
sumed. Since  each  Infantry  battalion  consists 
of  849  men.'  the  total  strength  of  the  Sepa- 
rate Infantry  Brigade  Is  5197  men. 

To  lift  the  whole  covering  force  of  3  bri- 
gades, then,  requires  that  16,691  men  and  64 
howitzers  be  heloUfted. 

The  UJ3.  Navy  operates  7  "Iwo  Jlma  Class 
LPH's  (Amphibious  Assault  Ships),  each  of 
which  carries  20-24  CH-46  and  4  CH-53  hell- 
copters  and  can  berth  2090  troops.* 

It  win  be  assumed  that  5  of  the  7  are 
made  available  for  the  operation.  T^^^^^*l 
assumptions  are  a  complement  of  23  CH-46 
and  4  CH-53  heUcopters  and  an  average 
heUcopter  avaUablUty  of  75%.  This  result* 
in  17  CH-46S  and  3  CH-538  per  LPH  or  a 
total  of  85  CH-46  s  and  15  CH-53  s  for  all  6 
LPH's  The  CH-46'8  and  5  of  the  CH-53  s 
would  carry  troops  and  10  CH-53 's  would 
carry  howitzers  and  other  equipment. 

Each  CH-46  A  can  carry  17  to  25  troops  to 
a  combat  radius  of  116  miles  at  150  miles 
per  hour.»  Por  this  paper,  21  troops  per  lift 
vrtll  be  assumed.  The  CH-53A  carries  38 
combat  eqtiipped  troops;  a  later  modifica- 
tion the  CH-53D  carries  64  In  a  high  density 
arrangement.  In  this  appendix,  38  troops 
vrtll  be  assumed  per  lift.  The  CH-53  can 
also  carry  a  106  mm  howitzer  In  lieu  of 
troops.  The  CH-54  radius  is  given  as  125 
miles;  the  cruising  speed,  170  miles  per 
hour.  , 

Thus  the  helicopters  from  the  6  LPHs 
can  slmulUneously  lift  1975  troops  and  10 
howitzers.  Por  a  one-way  flight  distance  of 
about  50  miles,  the  round-trip  flying  time— 
at  the  slower  CH-46  speed— Is  about  40 
minutes.  If  20  minutes  is  allowed  for  loading 
and  unloading  troops.  refueUng.  etc.,  the 
helicopters  can  lift  1975  troops  and  10  how- 
itzers per  hour. 

Thus,  In  9  hours  (about  3  hours  per  bri- 
gade) the  troop-carrying  helicopters  could 
lift  out  17,776  men,  somewhat  more  than 
the  16,591  men  In  the  3-brtgade  covering 
force.  Similarly  the  19  CH-63  helicopters 
could,  in  the  same  9  hour  period,  lift  the 
54  howitzers  with  36  sorties  to  spare.* 

Are  there  spaces  aboard  the  ships  for  this 
number  of  troops?  The  6  LPH's  carry  10,450 
troope.  These  berths  would  be  filled  by  498 
of  the  662  CH-46  tripe  made  during  the  nine 
hoxirs.'  The  remaining  trips  could  be  made 
to  LPD's.  There  are  13  LPD's  In  the  fleet, 
and  each  of  these  LPD's  could  receive  at 
least  45  landings  In  9  hours.* 
Assuming  7  of  the  LPD's  are  available,  this 


iData  on  the  Separate  Infantry  Brigade 
from  TOE  7-lOOG  of  31  August  1966. 


»TOE  &-147E,  In  Army  Field  Manual  FM 
101-10-2,  dated  January  1966. 

»TOB  7-160  for  "Infantry  Battalion.  Sep- 
arate Infantry  Brigade,"  dated  31  March  1966. 

♦  In  this  appendix,  ship  data  Is  from  Jane's 
FighUng  Ships  1969-70.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York  1969. 

» In  this  appendix,  heUcopter  data  Is  from 
Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft  1969-70.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company.  New  York   1969. 

•Actual  time  to  withdraw  the  covering 
force  U  from  flrst  lift-off  to  flnal  lift-off  of 
forces  from  Vietnamese  soil.  Thus,  only  8 
hours  are  required.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  sequencing 
waves;  thus,  the  9-hour  estimate. 

7  Based  on  our  assumptions  768  CH-46 
trips  can  be  made,  but  only  662  are  needed 
to  carry  the  troops  not  lifted  by  CH-53'8. 

•The  LPD's  have  room  for  only  about  one 
operating  helicopter  at  one  time,  so  spacing 
helicopter  arrivals  12  minutes  apart,  to  glv« 
time  for  offloading,  allows  5  arrivals  per 
hour  on  each  LPD,  or  46  during  9  hours. 
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means  a  total  of  316  landings  could  be  made — 
but  only  299  are  required  after  the  LPH's  are 
filled.  Of  these  90  could  be  CH-53'8  carrying 
equipment,  leaving  45  CH-53  and  164  CH-46 
arrivals  vrtth  troops.  This  wotxld  mean  a  total 
troop  delivery  of 

(46X38) +(164X31)  =1710+8444=6184 
The  total  of  5.154  troops  on  the  LPD's  plus 
10,460  on  the  LPH's  is  16,604;  or  Just  about 
the  number  to  be  lifted.  And.  the  7  IjPD's 
can  acconmiodate  more  than  the  6164 
troops — 6180  in  fact. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  include 
the  2  "Paul  Revere"  class  LPA's  in  the  with- 
drawal fleet.  Each  of  these  ships  can  carry 
about  1500  troops.  More  Important,  each  has 
a  helicopter  platform,  and  In  9  hours  the  two 
ships  could  receive  90  flights  delivering  over 


Other  an^hlblous  ships  with  helicopter 
platforms  are  4  LST's,  4  LKA's,  and  26  LSD's. 

The  above  calculation  e^iplies  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  flnal  covering  force.  Other  por- 
tions of  the  force  would  be  taken  off  in  the 
few  preceding  days.  Table  1,  which  repre- 
sents an  arbitrary  but  reasonable  assignment 
of  ships,  shows  that  a  substantial  force  can 
be  withdrawn  in  the  last  stage.  The  troops 
would  be  embarked  over  the  course  of  a  few 
days  by  helicopter,  landing  craft,  and  partic- 
ularly In  the  case  of  the  LSTs,  dlrecUy  from 
the  shore. 

Note  that  all  the  ships  are  part  of  the  ac- 
tive amphibious  force,  or  the  MST8  fleet. 
No  use  has  been  made  of  reserve  fleet  ship- 
ping (except  for  8  MSTS  troop  ships,  pos- 
sibly), nor  ol  this  country's  substantial  alr- 
mt  capability. 


1800  troops. 

TABLE  l.-TROOP  LIFT  FOR  AMPHIBIOUS  AND  MSTS  SHIPS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  WITHDRAWAL  OPERATION 


Typt/class 


Troop 
spiMs 

par  ship 


N  umbel 
infleel 


LPH/lwoJiiM 

LPO/AustIn  A 

/Austin  B " 

/Rjleigh  A 

/Ralwgh  B 

LSO/AII 

LKA /Charleston 

/Tulare 

/Other _ 

LPA/P»ul  Revere 

/HiskelL 

/Bayfield 

LST/Newport 

/Sultollt  City  A 

/SuflpJk  Ctty  8 _^ 

/Terre  Bonne  Perish rJJ 

«)ther •*' 

MSTS  Troop  Ships 


2,090 

930 

840 

930 

860 

•200 

300 

135 

M3S 

1.S00 

1.5(0 

1,500 

430 

575 

430 

3IS 


10 


Number 

assigned 

to 

withdrawal 


Total  troop 

spaces 

available 


housing  legislation  by  the  Oshkosh  Com- 
mon Council,  and  that  was  adopted.  It 
prised  for  retention  of  the  couiKil- 
manager  form  of  government,  and  the 
voters  retained  It.  It  pressed  for  bond 
Issues  for  a  needed  second  high  school, 
and  the  voters  responded  in  favor  of  edu- 
cation when  the  voters  in  many  other 
jurisdictions  were  rejecting  school  bond 
referendum  questions.  It  pressed  for 
m)p<"mTw  housing  legislation  for  Osh- 
kosh to  preserve  it,  and  that,  too,  was 
accomplished. 

The  Paper  was  a  public-spirited  publi- 
cation, dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  its 
hometown.  It  was  what  every  good  news- 
paper should  be — locally  oriented. 

But  the  times  were  not  right  econom- 
icsdly  for  a  new  newspaper. 

Competition  is  the  life  of  the  newspa- 
per business.  It  can  also  be  its  death,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  Oshkosh. 

Nevertheless,  newspapermen  every- 
where are  dedicated  to  competition— for 
the  advertising  dollar,  but  also  for  the 
good  of  the  readers.  Competition  to  tell 
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1  Estimates,  not  specified  in  Jane's. 
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When  The  Paper  for  Central  Wisconsin 
announced  that  it  was  suspending  daily 
publication  and  would  become  a  twice-a- 
week  "shopper." 

The  Paper  was  a  bright  experiment,  as 
bright  as  its  generic  name.  It  was  begun 
in  1967 — publishing  for  the  first  time 
on  October  9  of  that  year— by  the  Miles 
Kimball  Co.  Mrs.  Alberta  KimbaU,  head 
of  the  firm  that  bears  her  late  husband's 
name,  wanted  to  do  something  for  her 
community.  She  wanted  to  enliven  it 
and  make  it  live  up  to  its  potential  as 
one  of  the  fine  places  In  a  wonderful 
State  and  a  wonderful  country  in  which 
to  live.  Mrs.  Kimball  and  her  vice  presi- 
dent, Ted  Leyhe.  were  copublishers  of 
The  Paper. 

It  was  a  remarkable  newspaper — alive, 
alert  to  the  problems  and  sissets  of  its 
community,  and  at  the  same  time  a  trib- 
ute to  the  technology  of  printing.  Twice. 
2  years  in  a  row,  it  was  cited  by  the  In- 
land Press  Association  for  the  best  ty- 
pography of  any  offset  daUy  in  the 
country.  Twice,  2  years  in  a  row,  its 
women's  editor  won  the  Missouri-Penney 
award  for  content  and  makeup.  Its  pho- 
tographers, individually,  won  many  na- 
tional awards. 

But,  most  important.  The  Paper  for 
Central  Wiscwisln  was  a  force  for  good 
in  its  community.  It  pressed  for  ofpea 
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Cdr.  Kverly  holds  the  Silver  Star,  Presi- 
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fessional staff  of  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses. 


A  NEWSPAPER  DIES 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  sad  day  when  a  newspaper 
happened 


last   Saturday    in 


dies.  It 
Oshkosh, 


a  good  newspaperman.  It  was  remark- 
able that  a  city  of  50,000  should  have  two 
independent  newspapers  dedicated  to 
competing  for  the  news. 

Both  kinds  of  competition  are  neces- 
sary to  make  a  newspaper  successful.  The 
end  of  The  Paper  iac  Central  Wisconsin 
as  a  e-days-a-week  publication  is  proof 
that  it  could  not  compete  for  the  adver- 
tising dollar.  In  the  other  area,  however. 
The  Paper  did  compete,  and  it  competed 
well.  It  was  a  noble  experiment  by  a  fine 
lady— Mrs.  Kimball. 

It  iB  unfortunate  that  The  Paper 
should  die  Just  as  another  of  Mrs.  Kim- 
ball's ventures,  designed  for  the  better- 
laetA  of  Oshkosh,  is  coming  to  fruition- 
Park  Plaza. 

Park  Plaza  is  a  $15  million  shopping 
center.  But  it  is  different.  Park  Plaza  is 
really  an  example  of  urban  renewal  in 
the  private  sector,  for  the  Miles  KimbaU 
Co.,  without  governmental  help,  cleared 
some  18  acres  of  bUghted  area  in  the 
heart  of  downtovm  Oshkosh  and  revital- 
ized it.  A  modem,  enclosed  mall  shopping 
center  is  nearing  cwnpletion.  It  is  boimd 
to  stimulate  Oshkosh  and  bring  more 
business  to  all  merchants  in  the  down- 
town area.  If  Mrs.  Kimball  wanted  only 
a  personal  fortune,  she  would  have  built 
a  shopping  center  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city;  she  would  not  have  started  a 
morning  newspaper. 

One  of  her  ventures  designed  to  help 
Oshkosh  has  failed,  for  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Oshkosh  will  become  poorer.  May 
she  and  Oshkosh  be  more  fortunate  with 
the  other. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIR  FORCE 
MANNED  BOMBER,  B-1 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  just 
recently  before  this  distingtiished  body, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  provided  a  most  thorough 
capsulation  of  how  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devd- 
opment,  imder  his  able  leadership, 
reached  its  conclusion  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  we  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Air  Force's  manned 
bomber,  the  B-1.  Following  his  astute 
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presentation,  the  Senator  and  I,  plus  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
iMr  Proxmirk)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovbrn)  .  engaged 
in  a  rather  comprehensive  discussion  of 
the  B-1  program.  I  have  had  time  to 
review  tliis  discussion  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  further  clarify 
several  points  which  I  feel  are  critical  to 
the  debate  on  the  B-1  program. 

First,  you  wUl  recall  my  earlier  re- 
marks that  the  B-1  is  designed  to  oper- 
ate with  the  KC-135  tanker.  At  this  pomt 
in  time.  I  think  this  is  a  premise  weU 
known  and  accepted.  What  might  not 
be  as  well  appreciated  is  that  as  a 
normal  course  of  acUon  the  Air  Pwce 
continuously  conducts  studies  as  to  the 
necessity  and  feasibility  of  replacement 
aircraft!  be  they  tankers,  fighters, 
bombers— whatever.  Such  studies  neces- 
sarUy  involve  the  generation  of  cost  and 
performance  estimates  for  new  systems 
in  comparison  with  estimates  for  con- 
tinuing or  modifying  existing  systems.  It 
was  in  this  context  that  the  Air  Force 
prepared  cost  estimates  for  a  replace- 
ment tanker.  These  were  feasibility 
studies,  not  proposals. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  Air  Force  employs  aerial  refueling 
m  nearly  every  aspect  of  flying  one  might 
consider.  Every  day  fuel  is  being  trans- 
ferred in  the  air  from  Air  Force  tankers 
to  fighters,  bombers,  interceptors,  trans- 
ports, and  even  to  helicopters.  Not  only 
do  they  serve  as  airborne  service  stations 
for  the  Air  Force,  but  they  refuel  Navy 
combat  aircraft  as  well.  My  point  here 
is  that  the  overall  requirements  for  the 
tanker  fleet  are  based  upon  much  broader 
considerations  than  Just  those  of  the 
strategic  bomber  force.  In  the  future, 
with  due  consideration  of  all  pertinent 
factors.  I  certainly  would  imagine  that 
the  Air  Force  may  well  propose  to  pro- 
cure new  tanker  aircraft  as  additions  to 
or  replacements  for  the  current  tanker 
force.  But.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  Air 
Force  has  continuously  and  consistently 
planned  the  B-1  on  the  premise  that  it 
would    be    supported    by    the    KC-135 
tanker.  The  original  performance  speci- 
fications   and   aU   subsequent   analyses 
have  been  worked  on  that  assumption. 
Next.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  B-1 
strategic  and  tactical  application.  Before 
pursuing  this  further,  let  me  clarify  how 
the  terms  are  normally  used.  Strategic 
air  power  is  often  considered  synonymous 
with  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  On  the 
other  hand,  tactical  air  power  seems  to 
imply  the  use  of  only  conventional  weap- 
ons. Neither  implication  Is  entirely  cor- 
rect. Strategic  air  operation  deals  with 
destroying    enemy    targets    which    pri- 
marily support  their  warmaking  poten- 
tial. Normally  these  are  the  heavy  in- 
dustries and  command  and  control  cen- 
ters located  deep  In  his  homeland.  The 
use  of  strategic  air  power  was  aptly  dem- 
onstrated by  our  B-17  and  B-24  raids 
against  Germany  in  World  War  IL  These 
raids  were  conducted  entirely  with  con- 
ventional ordnance,  however.  In  the  fu- 
ture we  could  use  nuclear  weapons.  Tac- 
tical air  operations,  as  it  applies  to  bomb- 
ers, normally  includes  interdicting  routes 
of  supply  and  enemy  massing  areas.  The 
ordnance  carried  may  well  be  conven- 
tional as  It  Is  today  by  the  B-52'8  in 
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Southeast  Asia.  However,  if  the  military 
political  situation  dictated  and  the  Pres- 
ident so  directed.  It  could  very  well  be 
nuclear. 
How  does  all  this  affect  the  B-1? 
As  we  all  know,  the  primary  purpose 
of  our  bomber  and  missile  forces  is  to 
underwrite  our  strategy  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence with  the  unmistakable  capability 
to  Inflict  unacceptable  levels  of  damage 
on  any  potential  enemy.  This  Is  un- 
equivocally the  primary  mission  of  the 
B-1.  Granted  that  the  B-1  will  possess 
significant  capabilities  to  deUver  con- 
ventional weapons,  however,  these  ca- 
pabilities are  inherent  in  the  B-1  and 
provided  on  virtually  a  ccst-free  basis. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  request  for 
funds  to  develop  the  B-1  is  based  on  the 
need  for  a  manned  strategic  nuclear 
bomber  for  use  during  the  1980's.  The 
capabilities  of  the  aircraft  to  perform  In 
either  a  strategic  or  tactical  mission  us- 
ing conventional  weapons  are  merely  an 
added  contribution  to  our  ability  to  deter 
that  level  of  warfare. 

Now  I  wish  to  comment  on  what  at  first 
examination  may  to  some  persons  look 
like  an  imwarranted  luxury;  that  is,  the 
supersonic  capability  of  the  B-1.  Let  me 
preface  my  comments  on  this  subject  by 
restating  my  belief,  that  trite  as  it  may 
seem  during  these  trying  days  of  tight 
money  and  mounting  domestic  concerns, 
we  must  be  certain  that  the  taxpayer  Is 
recei\'lng  maximum  defense  for  his  dol- 
lar. However,  I  think  that  we,  the  Con- 
gress, may  be  going  a  bit  far  when  we 
attempt  to  tailor  weapon  systems  for  the 
military  to  such  an  extent  that  we  in 
effect  dictate  or  limit  the  combat  opera- 
tional tactics.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
B-1  should  be  only  a  subsonic  capable 
aircraft  may  not  be  considering  the  total 
impact  which  speed  can  have  on  opera- 
tional tactics. 

I  think  that  it  is  especially  significant 
that  the  Air  Force  has  proposed  super- 
sonic speed  for  the  B-1  and  limited  it  to 
high  altitude  only.  This  demonstrates  to 
me  that  they  have  studied  the  B-1  speed 
requirements  very  thoroughly,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  admission  of  their  in- 
ability to  justify  in  terms  of  incremental 
gain  and  added  cost  the  requirement  for 
supersonic  speed  at  low  altitude.  In  my 
opinion,  the  basic  need  for  a  supersonic 
capability  at  high  altitude  can  be  ex- 
plained very  easily.  High  speed  Is  a  very 
effective  means  for  reducing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  interceptor  defenses.  More 
simply,  it  means  that  you  are  within  de- 
tection range  a  much  lesser  period  of 
time  and  if  detected  are  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Said 
another  way,  a  supersonic  B-1  permits 
enemy  Interceptors  fewer  attacks,  where- 
as slower  aircraft  such  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  flew 
in  World  War  n  were  subjected  to  re- 
peated attacks  by  interceptors  and 
pround  to  air  defensive  weapons. 

Another  consideration  is  that  low  alti- 
tude penetration,  though  it  looks  more 
favorable  than  high  altitude  penetration 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  might  conceiv- 
ably become  less  desirable.  For  example, 
since  the  Soviets  are  building  surface  to 
air  missile  and  interceptor  forces  with 
improved  low  altitude  capabilities,  only 


time  will  tell  the  extent  of  their  ultimate 
threat.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  grow- 
ing low  altitude  defensive  capability 
might  require  the  penetrating  bomber  to 
utilize  to  a  greater  degree  the  presently 
higher  risk  high  altitude  penetration.  It 
is  important  to  realize,  however,  that  su- 
personic speed  will  lessen  that  risk.  Fur- 
thermore, coupled  with  the  B-l's  smaller 
radar  image,  reduced  infrared  emission 
and  improved  electronic  counter  meas- 
ures, all  of  which  degrade  the  effective- 
ness of  ground  launched  and  air  to  air 
defensive  missiles,  the  high  altitude  pen- 
etration probability  of  success  will  be  sig- 
nificantly enhanced. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  the  capability  of 
supersonic  speed  at  high  altitude  pro- 
vides our  bomber  force  with  the  widest 
range  of  options.  If  the  character  of  the 
Soviet  defenses  changes  in  the  future, 
we  will  still  have  the  flexibility  to  counter 
these  changes  with  revised  tactics.  It  is 
this  flexibility  that  we  should  demand, 
not  condemn,  when  we  are  considering 
the  development  of  a  bomber  capable  of 
providing  a  vital  keystone  in  the  strate- 
gic deterrence  posture  of  our  country 
through  this  perilous  century. 


THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  CALLS  FOR 
SPEEDY  TRIALS 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
morning  in  St.  Louis,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Uruted  States  addressed  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  His  address  was 
noteworthy  for  a  number  of  reasons.  It 
was  the  flrst  time  the  Chief  Justice  had 
ever  given  what  he  calls  a  state  of 
the  Judiciary  message  to  the  country. 
Second,  it  was  noteworthy  because  the 
Chief  Justice's  speech  was  carried  live 
by  the  radio  and  television,  and  was  an 
address  to  the  Nation,  and  not  only  to 
the  legal  profession. 

Noteworthy  as  are  these  two  aspects 
of  his  address,  the  Chief  Justice's  mes- 
sage was  far  more  important  for  Its 
content  than  for  Its  precedents.  The 
Chief  Justice  warned  the  country  that 
the  court  system  was  In  danger  of  break- 
ing down.  Indeed,  more  than  that.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country— and  one 
would  have  to  Include  Washington, 
DC — we  have  to  recognize  that  the 
court  system  has  broken  down.  Surely, 
If  the  test  Is:  Justice,  fairly  and  speedily 
rendered,  no  one  would  contend  that 
that  is  the  case  in  this  city,  nor  in  most 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  no  panaceas  to 
offer  to  correct  the  deplorable  state  of 
our  Judicial  system.  No  panaceas  are 
possible  when,  as  he  said,  the  warning 
was  given  64  years  ago,  in  an  address  by 
Roscoe  Pound,  and  not  yet  heeded.  But 
if  there  are  no  quick  and  cheap  cures  for 
the  progressive  decrepitude  that  besets 
our  courts,  there  are  a  number  of  slow, 
expensive  treatments  we  can  apply  to 
start  them  back  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
One  of  the  major  points  In  the  speech 
dealt  with  delays  In  criminal  trials.  The 
Chief  Justice  mentioned  two  legislative 
reforms  In  which  I  have  been  interested 
for  many  years.  One  is  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964,  which  provided  Gov- 
ernment paid  lawyers  free  to  any  crimi- 
nal defendant  who  could  not  afford  to 


pay  for  his  own.  This  reform  did  not 
confer  the  right  to  counsel  on  criminal 
defendants.  It  merely  fulfllled  the  con- 
stitutional obllgaUon  that  every  man 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  during 
trial.  The  other  reform  is  the  much 
maligned,  little  understood  Ball  Reform 
Act.  The  Bail  Reform  Act  did  not  revo- 
lutionize ball  practices.  It  merely  made 
effective  a  right  of  pretrial  freedom 
which  had  been  abridged  and  denied 
many  citizens  over  the  years  on  the 
simple  ground  of  poverty. 

I  do  not  agree  with  an  assessment 
which  suggests  that  the  delays  In  our 
criminal  courts  can  be  attributed  to  the 
passage  of  these  two  laws.  But  whatever 
the  cause,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
justice  in  our  criminal  system  is  an  un- 
certain, cumbersome  thing.  The  Chief 
Justice  put  it  well  when  he  said: 

There  Is  a  widespread  public  complaint 
reflected  in  the  news  media,  In  editorials 
and  letters  to  the  editor,  that  the  preeent 
system  of  criminal  justice  does  not  deter 
criminal  conduct.  That  Is  correct,  so  far  as 
the  crimes  which  trouble  most  Americans 
today.  Whatever  deterrent  effect  may  have 
existed  In  the  past  has  now  virtually  \'an- 
Ished  as  to  such  crimes. 

If  ever  the  law  Is  to  have  genuine  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  criminal  conduct  giving 
us  Immediate  concern,  we  must  make  some 
drastic  changes  The  most  simple  and  the 
most  obvious  remedy  Is  to  give  the  courts 
the  manpower  and  tools — including  the 
prosecutors  and  defense  lawyers — to  try 
criminal  cases  within  60  days  after  indict- 
ment and  let  us  see  what  happens.  I  predict 
it  would  sharply  reduce  the  crime  rate. 

I  agree  fully  with  what  he  said.  For 
many  months  I  have  tried  to  convince 
Congress  that  expedients  such  as  pre- 
ventive detention  were  no  answer  to  the 
problem  of  ineffective  criminal  justice.  I 
have  tried  to  convince  the  Congress  that 
speedy  trial  and  speedy  punishment,  and 
then  effective  rehabilitation— these  are 
the  ways  that  criminal  conduct  can  be 
deterred  and  then  corrected.  Congress 
has  chosen  to  enact  preventive  deten- 
tion. Thus  far,  It  has  shown  little  pred- 
ilection to  move  to  assure  speedy  trials. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  3936,  co- 
sponsored  by  22  Senators,  which  I  believe 
has  the  potential  for  being  an  effective 
device  toward  achieving  criminal  trials 
within  60  days  of  indictment.  Quite  sim- 
ply it  requires  each  Federal  district  court 
to  prepare  a  plan  which  will  enable  It  to 
meet  the  60-day  deadline.  After  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  60-day  trials  will  be- 
come mandatory.  If  the  Federal  court 
has  InsufBcient  resources  to  meet  the 
60-day  goal,  then  it  must  ask  for  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Judicial  Conference. 
But  in  doing  so,  it  must  present  the  Con- 
ference with  a  plan  and  a  request  for 
additional  resources  which  will  enable 
that  court  to  meet  the  legislative  goal. 
That  plan  and  its  accompanying  requests 
will  be  forwarded  to  Congress.  Then  the 
burden  wUl  be  on  this  body  to  provide 
the  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
legislative  objective  of  the  act. 

Many  persons  have  always  been  skep- 
tical of  any  legislative  obligation  of  60- 
day  trials.  I  Include  myself  In  that  cat- 
egory, as  well.  But  I  believe  that  this  ap- 
proach has  certain  beneflts  which  may 
point  the  way  to  a  solution.  In  the  past. 


there  have  not  been  60-day  trials  be- 
cause the  judges  have  been  imder  no  ob- 
ligation to  meet  such  a  deadline.  Thus, 
there  has  been  no  pressure  for  them  to 
tighten  their  procedures,  or  to  impose 
strict  rules  upon  themselves  and  the 
lawyers  who  practice  before  them.  When 
delays  have  occurred,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  point  the  finger  at  Congress  and 
blame  its  refusal  to  authorize  more 
judges.  Congress,  for  its  part,  has  seen 
little  interest  on  the  part  of  the  courts 
to  use  their  resources  efficiently  to  mod- 
ernize their  workings,  or  to  show  a  real 
concern  for  speedy  justice. 

Thus  far,  In  other  words,  both  Con- 
giess  and  the  courts  have  been  able  to 
avoid  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
simply  by  pointhxg  the  finger  of  blame 
at  each  other.  I  believe  that  the  speedy 
trial  bill  can  break  this  vicious  circle.  It 
provides,  flrst,  the  incentive  to  speedy 
trials  which  has  been  lacking.  The  in- 
centive quite  simply  is  a  legislative  Im- 
posed obligation  of  trials  within  60  days. 
Second,  it  requires  the  courts  themselves 
to  develop  on  their  own  initiative  the 
plans  and  procedures  which  will  satisfy 
the  legislative  obligation.  Finally,  if  the 
court  has  insufficient  means  to  meet  the 
legislative  goal.  It  must  then  present 
Congress  with  a  carefully  thought-out 
plan  which  will  enable  the  coiut  to  meet 
Its  obUgation.  Congress  then  will  have 
before  It  a  clear  choice:  Are  we  willing 
to  provide  the  resources  which  are  neces- 
sary, or  are  we  going  to  accept  second- 
class  justice?  I  believe  that  S.  3936  will 
get  us  off  the  circle  of  flnger-polnting  be- 
tween the  two  branches. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Chief  Justice 
has  taken  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  country  on  the  needs  of  the  courts. 
I  hope  that  his  remarks  will  produce  a 
renewed  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
bar  and  of  Congress,  smd  the  courts,  to 
address  themselves  to  the  needs  of  justice 
in  the  20th  century. 

I  believe  one  place  to  start  would  be 
to  enact  a  speedy -trial  bill.  But  there 
is  much  else  that  should  be  done,  and  I 
urge  all  concerned  to  heed  the  Chief 
Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  speech  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  August  11,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Chief  Justice's  Plea"  published  in 
the  Wlnston-Salem  Journal  of  August 
12  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Excerpts  Prom  BinicKR's  Talk 
St.  Lotns,  August  10. — ^Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  an  address  by  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren E.  Burger  today  before  the  opening  as- 
sembly of  the  American  Bar  Association 
convention: 

When  President  Segal  and  the  board  of 
governors  of  this  association  Invited  me  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  Pederal  courts 
with  you,  as  leaders  of  the  legal  profession, 
my  mind  turned  at  once  to  one  of  the  great 
statements  on  the  problems  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice. 

That  was  Dean  Roscoe  Pound's  famous 
speech  to  this  association  at  your  meeting 
64  years  ago.  He  said  then  that  the  work  of 


the  coiirts  In  the  20th  century  could  not 
be  carried  on  with  the  methods  and  machin- 
ery of  the  19th  century. 

If  you  wlU  read  Pound's  speech,  you  will 
see  at  once  that  we  did  not  heed  his  warning, 
and  today.  In  the  P"*'  third  of  this  century, 
we  are  still  trying  to  operate  the  courts  with 
fundamentally  the  same  basic  methods,  pro- 
cedures and  machine  be  said  were  not  good 
enough  in  1906. 

In  the  supermarket  age  we  are  like  a 
merchant  trying  to  operate  a  cracker  barrel 
comer  grocery  store  with  the  methods  and 
equipment  of  1900. 

The  changes  and  Improvements  we  need 
are  long  overdue.  They  will  call  for  a  very 
great  effort  and  they  may  cost  money;  but 
if  there  are  to  be  higher  costs  they  wlU  still 
be  a  small  fraction,  for  example,  of  tba 
$200-mllllon  cost  of  a  C-67.  The  entire  coet 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  system  is  »128-mU- 
Uon.  MUltary  aircraft  are  obviously  eesen- 
tial  in  this  uncertain  world,  but  s\irely  ade- 
quate support  for  the  Judicial  branch  is  also 
Important. 

MODERN   TECBNiqUXS    NZEDEO 

More  money  and  more  Judges  alone  Is  not 
the  real  solution.  Some  of  what  is  wrong  Is 
due  to  the  failure  to  apply  the  techniques 
of  modern  business  to  the  administration  or 
management  of  the  purely  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  the  courts — of  modern  record-keep- 
ing, systems  planning  for  handling  the  move- 
ment of  cases.  Some  is  also  due  to  anti- 
quated, rigid  procedures  which  not  only  per- 
mit delay  but  often  encourage  It. 

In  the  Federal  court*  today  the  problem 
areas  are  essentially  In  large  cities.  Here  we 
find  in  the  Judicial  system  no  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  complexities  created  by  the 
population  shift  to  large  urban  centers.  The 
problems  exist  where  the  action  is. 

How  did  this  situation  come  about  in  the 
face  of  numerous  additional  Judgeships 
added  by  Congress  in  the  past  30  years? 

We  can  see  three  key  factors  that  are  im- 
portant to  our  disciission: 

First,  the  legal  profession — lawyers  and 
Judges  and  Congress,  with  few  exceptions — 
did  not  act  on  Dean  Pound's  warnings  to 
bring  methods,  machinery  and  personnel  up 
to  date. 

Second,  all  the  problems  he  warned  about 
have  become  far  more  serious  by  the  increase 
In  population  from  76  million  in  1900  to  20o 
million  to  1970,  and  with  it  came  the  growth 
of  great  cities  and  the  tocrease  in  the  volume 
of  cases. 

Third,  entirely  new  kinds  of  cases  have 
been  added  because  of  new  laws  passed  by 
Congress  and  decisions  of  the  courts. 

From  time  to  time  Congress  adds  more 
Judges,  but  the  total  Judicial  organization 
never  quite  keeps  up  with  the  caseload.  Two 
recent  statutes  alone  added  thousands  of 
cases  relating  to  commitment  of  narco>tlcs 
addicts  and  the  mentally  111.  These  additions 
came  when  civil  rights  cases,  voting  cases 
and  prisoner  petitions  were  expanding  by  the 
tbousainds. 

Meanwhile,  criminal  cases,  once  a  stable 
figure  In  the  Pederal  courts,  were  increasing. 
The  records  shows  that  In  all  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  it  now  takes  twice  as  long  as  It 
did  10  years  ago  to  dispose  of  criminal  casea 
from  Indictment  to  sentence. 

But  the  Increase  In  volume  of  cases  Is  not 
by  any  means  the  whole  story.  Experienced 
trial  Judges  note  that  the  actual  trial  of  a 
criminal  case  now  takes  twice  as  long  as  it 
did  10  years  ago  because  of  the  closer  scru- 
tiny we  now  demand  as  to  such  things  as 
confessions.  Identification  witnesses,  and  evi- 
dence seized  by  the  police,  before  depriving 
any  person  of  his  freedom.  These  changes 
represent  a  deliberate  commitment — some  by 
Judicial  decision  and  !5ome  by  legislation — to 
values  higher  than  pure  efficiency  when  we 
are  dealing  with  human  liberty. 
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TAB08TICK  crrriNO  aokd 
It  la  an  elementary  fact.  hUtorlcally  and 
statistically,  that  the  system  of  courts— the 
nimiber  of  Judges,  prosecutors,  and  of  court- 
rooms—has been  based  on  the  premise  that 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  defendants 
wlU  plead  guilty,  leaving  only  10  per  cent. 
more  or  less,  to  be  tried.  But  that  premise 
may  no  longer  be  a  reliable  yardstick  of  our 
needs. 

Changes  In  the  Uws  that  are  part  of  what 
we  law-yws  call  the  "revoluUon  In  criminal 
Justice,  •  which  began  as  far  back  as  the 
1930  s.  have  brought  this  about.  Anyone  who 
questions  these  changes  must  recognize  that 
unUl  recenUy  criminal  law  was  the  neglect- 
ed stepchild  of  the  law. 

The  consequence  of  what  might  seem  on 
Its  fact  a  small  percentage  change  In  the 
rate  of  guilty  pleas  can  be  tremendous.  A 
reducuon  from  90  per  cent  to  80  per  cent 
m  giiilty  pleas  requires  the  assignment  of 
twice  the  Judicial  manpower  and  facilities — 
Judges,  court  reportars,  baUlfts.  clerks.  Jurors 
and  courtrooms.  A  reducUon  to  70  per  cent 
trebles  this  demand. 

There  Is  a  widespread  public  complaint 
reflected  In  the  news  media.  In  editorials  and 
letters  to  the  editor,  that  the  present  system 
of  criminal  Justice  does  not  deter  criminal 
conduct.  That  Is  correct,  so  far  as  the  crimes 
which  trouble  most  Americans  today.  What- 
ever deterrent  effect  may  have  existed  In  the 
past  has  now  virtually  vanished  as  to  such 
crimes. 

If  ever  the  law  Is  to  have  genuine  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  criminal  conduct  giving 
us  immediate  concern,  we  must  make  some 
drastic  changes.  The  most  simple  and  the 
most  obvious  remedy  Is  to  give  the  courts 
the  manpower  and  tools — Including  the 
prosecutors  and  defense  lawyers — to  try 
criminal  case*  within  60  days  after  Indict- 
ment and  let  us  see  what  happens.  I  predict 
It  would  sharply  reduce  the  crime  rate. 

The  price  we  are  now  paying  and  will  pay  Is 
partly  because  Judges  have  been  too  timid 
and  the  bar  has  been  too  apathetic  to  make 
clear  to  the  public  and  the  Congress  the 
needs  of  the  courts.  Apathy,  more  than  op- 
position, has  been  the  enemy,  but  I  believe 
the  days  of  apathy  are  past. 

As  to  the  futvu-e  I  can  do  no  more  than 
emphasize  that  ths  Federal  cotirt  system 
Is  for  a  limited  purpose  and  lawyers,  the 
Congress  and  the  public  must  examine  care- 
fully each  demand  they  make  on  that  system. 
People  speak  glibly  of  putting  all  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  of  crowded  cities,  of  con- 
sumer class  actions  and  others  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  We  should  look  more  to  state 
courts  familiar  with  local  conditions  and 
local  problems. 

MAJOR    RECOliMKNDATIONS 


Let  me  list  some  major  steps  for  the 
future — steps  to  begin  at  once: 

(1)  The  friction  In  relations  between  state 
and  Federal  courts  presents  serious  problems 
In  both  the  review  of  sute  prisoner  petitions 
and  other  cases.  I  strongly  urge  that  In  each 
state  there  be  created  a  state-Federal  Judi- 
cial council  to  maintain  continuing  commu- 
nication on  all  Joint  problems.  Such  a  body 
could  properly  Include  a  member  of  the 
highest  state  court,  the  chief  Judges  of  the 
larger  state  trial  courts  and  the  chief  Judges 
of  the  Federal  district  courts.  In  some  states 
such  bodies  have  already  been  created  on  an 
informal  basis. 

(2)  State  and  Federal  Judges  should  con- 
tinue their  cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  American  Bar  ABSOclatlon 
to  establish  standards  of  conduct  of  lawyers 
and  Judges  that  wUl  uphold  public  confidence 
In  the  integrity  of  the  system  we  serve.     , 

(3>  We  should  urgently  consider  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congrees  to  create  a  Judiciary 
council  consisting  of  perhaps  six  members, 
one-third  appointed  by  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  government,  to  act  as  a  co<wdl- 


natlag  body  whose  function  it  would  be  to 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  President  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  on  a  wide  range  of  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Judicial  branch.  This 
council  could: 

A  Report  to  Congress  the  Impact  of  pro- 
posed legislation  likely  to  enlarge  Federal 
Jurisdiction. 

B.  Analyse  and  report  to  Congress  on 
studies  made  by  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  as  to  increase 
or  decrease  In  caseloads  of  particular  Federal 
districts. 

C.  Study  existing  Jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts  with  special  attention  to  proper  allo- 
cation of  Judicial  functions  as  between  state 
and  Federal  courts. 

D.  Develop  and  submit  to  Congress  a  pro- 
posal for  creating  temporary  Judgeships  to 
meet  urgent  needs  as  they  arise  (some  state 
legislatures  authorize  such  appointments 
based  on  a  formula  of  popuUUon  and  case- 
loads in  order  to  adjust  promptly  to  popula- 
tion changes  in  rapidly  developing  areas. 

E.  Study  whether  there  Is  a  present  need 
for  three-Judge  district  (trial)  courts  and 
whether  there  U  a  present  need  for  Federal 
courts  to  try  automobile  collision  cases  simply 
because  of  the  coincidence  that  one  driver, 
for  example,  lives  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  and 
the  other  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(4)  The  entire  structure  of  the  admin- 
istration of  bankruptcy  and  receivership 
matters  should  be  studied  to  evaluate 
whether  they  could  be  more  efficiently  ad- 
ministered in  some  other  way.  (Pending 
studies  on  this  problem  should  be  pressed 
to  conclusion.) 

(5)  Over  the  years  various  statutes  and 
decisions  of  courts  have  altered  many  aspects 
of  criminal  procedure.  Meanwhile,  some  of 
the  states  have  experimented  with  innova- 
tions and  have  developed  new  procedures  to 
improve  Justice.  Since  Congress  U  now  con- 
sidering an  entirely  new  Federal  criminal 
code,  we  should  soon  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive re-examlnatlon  of  the  structure  of 
criminal  procedure  to  establish  adequate 
guidelines  reflecting  adjustment  both  to  the 
new  code  and  Judicial  holdings. 

(6)  The  system  of  criminal  Justice  must 
be  viewed  as  a  process  embracing  every  phase 
from  crime  prevention  through  the  cor- 
rectional system.  We  can  no  longer  limit 
our  responsibility  to  providing  defense  serv- 
ices for  the  Judicial  process,  yet  continue  to 
be  miserly  with  the  needs  of  correctional 
institutions  and  probations  and  parole  serv- 
ices. 

(7)  The  whole  process  of  appeals  must  oe 
re-examined.  It  la  ctmibersome  and  costly 
and  it  encoTirages  delay.  Some  courta,  no- 
tably the  overworked  Fifth  Circuit,  have  de- 
veloped procedures  to  screen  out  frivolous 
appeals.  Finality  at  some  point  is  indispen- 
sable to  any  rational — and  workable — Ju- 
dicial system. 

(8)  We  made  a  wise  choice  in  guaranteeing 
a  lawyer  in  every  serioiis  criminal  case  but 
we  must  now  make  certain  that  lawyers 
are  adequately  trained  so  that  the  repre- 
sentation U  on  a  high  professional  basis.  It 
is  professional  representation  we  promise  to 
give — nothmg  more — and  within  accepted 
standards  of  conduct.  This  association  has 
now  provided  lawyers  for  the  first  time  with 
comprehensive  and  authoritaUve  standards 
and  it  Is  now  up  to  the  courta  and  the  bar 
to  make  sure  they  are  followed. 


for  reforms  that  would  transform  the  federal 
judiciary  from  top  to  bottom  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  the  state  courta  to  play  a 
more  active  role  In  the  Judicial  process. 

Not  least  among  his  recommendations  was 
a  proposal  to  bring  every  crlmin.-U  suspect 
to  trial  within  60  days  of  hU  indictment. 
Sen.  Sam  Ervln  is  seeking  the  same  thing 
in  a  bill  now  before  Congress.  To  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  delays  and  frustrations  of 
American  courtroom  procedure  this  may  seem 
a  wholly  unrealistic  idea. 
But  is  it? 

Though  no  provision  of  the  Constitution 
Is  more  widely  Ignored  than  the  right  to 
•a  speedy  and  public  trial,"  this  guarantee 
Is  at  the  heart  of  Anglo-Saxon  law. 

And  in  Chief  Justice  Burger's  eyes  It  has 
a  practical  as  well  as  moral  Justification. 
What  better  way  to  reduce  the  rising  crime 
rate  than  to  make  certain  that  defendanto 
are  brought  to  trial  on  time?  By  bringing  a 
halt  to  unnecessary  trial  delays,  we  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  unwelcome  and 
probably  vmconstitutlonal  "preventive  de- 
tention" measure  recently  enacted  by  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  District  of  Columbi* 
crime  bill. 

It  is  true,  aa  the  chief  Justice  says,  that 
"the  public  may  well  be  called  upon  to  pay 
something  more  for  the  federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem to  increase  IW  productivity." 

The  courta  are  undermanned,  and  court- 
room space  Itself  is  lacking;  but  money  alone 
Is  not  the  answer.  We  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  delay  and  confusion  simply  by  hir- 
ing more  lawyers,  prosecutors  and  Judges — 
not  as  long  as  the  courts  are  in  the  habit  of 
putting  off  cases  at  the  slighteet  urging. 

What  Chief  Justice  Burger  says  must  be 
taken  as  a  piece  with  what  he  has  said  previ- 
ously on  the  subject.  His  concerns  do  not 
stop  with  courtroom  procedures,  however.  He 
seems  thoroughly  committed  to  the  idea  of 
reforming  our  penal  injstltutions  so  that  a 
convicted  man  will  not  come  out  of  con- 
finement more  embittered  against  society 
than  when  he  went  In.  This,  in  fact,  was  a 
central  preoccupation  of  his  before  he  be- 
came chief  justice. 

The  sooner  we  put  our  faith  In  remedies 
of  the  sort  he  has  recommended,  rather 
than  Jn  the  kind  of  repressive  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  the  safer  our 
streete  and  playgrounds  will  become. 


Thx  CHixr  Jtrsncx's  Pus* 
What    we   know   of   Chief    Justice    War- 
ren Burger's  Judicial  philosophy  seems  mod- 
est when  compared  with  what  we  know  of  his 
opinions  on  how  to  run  a  courtroom. 

True  to  his  word  on  taking  office,  the 
chief  Justice  has  spent  much  of  his  off- 
bench  time  seeking  support  for  his  Ideas 
on  reforming  the  courta.  In  his  most  sig- 
nificant effort  to  date,  he  appeared  this  week 
before  the  American  Bar  Association  to  plead 


AN  ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMED  FORCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
debate  on  an  all-volunteer  armed  force 
draws  nearer,  I  think  it  only  prudent  to 
study  this  question  from  a  number  of 
perspectives.    Because    hearings    which 
were  to  have  been  held  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  this 
subject  have  been  postponed,  many  In- 
dividuals who  had  hoped  to  testify  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
this    vital    issue.    Consequently.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statements 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Paul  Moore.  Jr., 
bishop  coadjutor  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  New  York— Bishop  John  Wesley 
Lord,  Bishop  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  Washington  area^Arlo  Tatum. 
national  secretary  of  the  CCCO— Oer- 
ard    B.    Noonan,    chairman.    Dubuque. 
Iowa,  ccimty  selective  service  board  13- 
31— George  Wald.  Higgins  professor  of 
biology.  Harvard— Robert  E.  Jones,  ex- 
ecutive director.  Joint  Washington  office 
for    social    concern,    representing    the 
American  Ethical  Union.  American  Hu- 
manist Association  and  Unitarian  Unl- 
versalist  Association — and  the  Reverend 
Rodney  Shaw,  representing  the  board  of 
Christian  social  concerns  of  the  United 
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Methodist  Church— be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dratt  RxPBAii   Now 

TXSTIMONY  IN  BEHALF  OF  THI  HATFIEU) 
AMKNDMBNT  TO  THE  MnJTARY  PEOCTJkntXNT 
ACT   OF    1970 

I  am  the  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Bishop 
Coadjutor  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New 
York.  1047  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  Tork, 
New  York. 

I  served  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
for  four  and  one  half  years  during  World  War 
II  as  a  rifle  platoon  lead«  In  combat  in  the 
Tulagi-Ouadalcanal  operation,  where  I  was 
wounded,  and  later  served  on  the  Division 
Staff  of  the  Third  Marine  Division,  and  also 
as  Battalion  Operations  Officer  and  Company 
Oommander.  I  attended  the  Marine  Com- 
mand and  Staff  School  at  Quantlco.  For  the 
last  three  years  I  have  been  increasingly  dU- 
turbed  by  the  impact  the  Vietnam  War  is 
having  upon  our  country  and  increasingly 
dubious  about  Ita  validity.  I  have  counseUed 
many  yoimg  men  who  are  facing  the  draft. 

I  feel  It  Is  appropriate  for  a  Churchman 
to  present  testimony  at  thU  hearing,  becatise 
the  Church  has  traditionally  served  as  an  In- 
stitution responsible  for  preserving  the  ethi- 
cal and  human  values  of  our  society. 

Christian  (and  Jewish)  teaching,  from  the 
earliest  times,  has  questioned  the  right  to 
kill  another  human  being.  Because  of  the 
openness  of  the  Church  to  all  men.  aoldiers 
have  never  been  excluded  from  the  Church, 
and  war  has  been  tolerated  as  part  of  the 
sinful  fabric  of  our  society.  Nonetheless,  even 
when  the  Church  has  encouraged  particular 
wars,  there  has  never  been  a  question  as  to 
the  right  of  a  person  to  reftise  to  fight  tot 
conscience's  sake.  The  draft,  in  coercing  per- 
sons to  Join  the  army,  trespasses  against  this 
right.  Nor  does  the  presence  of  the  Conscien- 
tious Objector  section  of  present  legislation 
protect  thU  right,  for  the  follovrtng  reasons: 
The  Judgment  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  pe- 
titioner 18  made  by  a  less  than  qualified 
board  in  most  instances;  the  system  is  ir- 
regular, so  that  young  men  in  different 
communities  are  subject  to  different  stand- 
ards; the  sincerity  of  a  citizen  In  a  democracy 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  stata.  no  matter  how  Impartial  the  Judi- 
cial iwocess;  becoming  a  CO.  prejudices  the 
future  employment  of  the  individual  In  our 
present  society;  and  finally,  the  poor  and 
uneducated  do  not  have  equal  acceas  to  draft 
counselling,  which  works  a  hardship  upon 
them. 

For  those  who  are  drafted  and  who  are 
sent  Into  a  battle  situation,  and  Indeed  for 
anyone  who  participates  in  the  military  life, 
I  have  an  even  deeper  concern.  Having  ex- 
perienced the  horrors  of  war  myself,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  exposure  to  this  life  does 
deep  damage  to  the  human  spirit.  It  Is  bad 
enough  to  force  a  man  to  give  his  life  In- 
voluntartly.  It  is  even  more  evil  that  a  man 
should  be  forced  to  take  the  life  of  another. 
Military  training  has  as  one  of  ite  goals 
the  bnitalizatlon  of  the  human  spirit  so  that 
the  taking  of  human  life  becomes  natural  or 
even  seems  good.  I  have  known  that  process 
within  myself.  I  have  calmly  shot  at  another 
human  being  without  the  slightest  twinge  of 
conscience.  Thus  the  so-called  Mylal  mas- 
sacre did  not  surprise  me.  In  my  pastoral 
work  I  have  frequently  seen  the  scars  of  war 
distorting  a  life  as  much  as  twenty-five  years 
later,  and  affecting  the  lives  of  other  human 
beings,  such  as  family  members,  who  live  In 
close  association  with  the  veteran.  It  took  me 
many  years  to  regain  my  own  sensitivity  after 
the  war  was  over.  I  have  seen  sensitive  young 
men  go  mad  at  the  sight  of  human  bodies 
bloated  by  the  tropic  sun;  and  weU  they 
might. 


This  process  of  brutallzatlon  not  only 
affects  the  lives  of  individuals  and  their  fam- 
ilies, but  also  takes  a  deep  toll  on  the  life 
of  our  nation.  It  dulls  compassion,  encour- 
ages brutal  behavior,  and  elevates  violence  to 
a  virtue. 

I  also  have  a  pastoral  concern  for  the  young 
people  of  our  land,  because  of  the  effect  the 
draft  Is  having  upon  their  spirit.  Many  of 
them  have  progressed  In  their  thinking  to  the 
point  where  war  Is  seen  as  an  unmitigated 
evil,  often  perpetrated  for  unworthy  cause, 
whatever  the  rhetoric   used  to  rationalize. 
Because  the  draft  forces  upon  them  a  way  of 
life  they  totaUy  reject,  they  are  losing  faith 
not  only  In  our  country's  use  of  military 
power,  but  also  m  all  those  institutions  of 
government  which  our  culture  has  carefully 
built  up  over  the  years  and  without  which, 
I  believe,  we  cannot  live  as  a  free  people.  As 
one  who  loves  our  coimtry  and  reveres  our 
flag,  I  shudder  at  the  lack  of  respect  shown 
by  many  young  people,  but  at  the  same  time 
understand  their  feelings  that  much  of  our 
national  life  Is  hypocritical  and  works  against 
the  very  values  which  we  pretend  to  be  pro- 
tecting. The  major  symbol  of  this,  the  part 
of  our  system  which  touches  the  young  most 
Immediately  is,  of  course,  the  draft  and  the 
seemingly  useless  and  evil  war  which  it  forces 
them  to  support. 

I  feel  that  If  a  war  does  not  have  enough 
popular  support  to  elicit  a  voluntary  army, 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  unjustified.  To  draft 
a  man  to  fight  in  a  war  which  his  own  rep- 
resentatives have  not  declared  is  a  further 
indignity.  I  also  feel  that  If  it  Is  decided  by 
Congress  that  our  nation  needs  an  army  of 
a  particular  size,  we  should  be  willing  to 
offer  sufficient  pay  and  benefita  to  compete 
for  men's  services  on  the  open  market. 

I  also  reject  the  concept  of  universal  serv- 
ice vrith  the  option  to  chose  non-mlUtary 
service  as  a  sop  to  the  military  draft.  I  feel 
It  is  dangerous  to  submit  every  yoting  man 
to  the  control  of  the  government  for  two 
years  of  his  youth. 

Enclosed  Is  a  statement  against  the  draft 
passed  by  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  Fall  of  1969. 

The  Hotrsc  of  Bishops  of  th«  Pkotewtamt 

Epibcopai.  Chtjbch  of  the  Ukitkd  Stat«s 

OF  America 

Sbpteicber  4,  1969. 

Whereas,  the  SelecUve  Service  System, 
however  necessary  it  might  be  in  times  of 
unlimited  national  emergency,  deprives  per- 
sons of  their  personal  freedom,  tends  to  lead 
us  as  a  people  to  an  Increasing  dependMice 
on  war  and  violence  as  a  means  for  solving 
international  problems  and  seriously  under- 
mines the  morale  of  many  of  our  youth; 
and 

Whereat,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  May  13.  1969.  called  for  draft  reforms 
"that  wUl  ellmlnata  conscription  as  soon  as 
feasible";  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  the  House  of  Deputies  ooncor- 
ring,  that  this  Special  General  Convention 
n  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  end  the  draft  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

POSRTON     PAVORDIO     A    VOLTTNTEER     MHJTART 
AND  m  SITPPORT  OF  THE  OaTSB  COBOaBSTON 

Report 

(By  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord) 

August  10,  1970. 

In  1940  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted mUitary  conscription  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  meet  a  drastic  international  emer- 
gency. At  that  time  It  was  recognized  that 
the  draft  constituted  a  serious  curtailment 
of  personal  freedom  and  human  righte  and 
now  m  permanent  form  has  been  linked  with 
the  course  of  militarism  In  many  nations. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  during  the  Inter- 
vening years  this  great  democracy  has  ac- 
cepted this  un-American  and  harmful  influ- 


ence to  exist  within  the  nation.  We  have  Uved 
with  the  draft  so  long.  President  Nixon  has 
pointed  out,  that  too  many  of  us  accept 
It  as  normal  and  necessary.  The  evils  and  In- 
equities of  the  draft  do  not  have  to  be  re- 
coimted  but  Ita  repeal  would  be  the  first 
step  to  regain  control  of  our  runaway  mili- 
tary establishment.  The  two  most  serious 
consequences  of  the  SelecUve  Service  System 
reside  in  Its  ruthless  disregard  for  the  rights 
and  moral  principles  of  our  young  men  of 
draft  age  and  Its  blank  check  authorization 
to  the  White  House  and  to  the  Pentagon  to 
prosecute  the  war  they  may  choose.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  spiritual  erosion  within  the  na- 
tion. 

Our  first  President,  George  Washington, 
recognized  in  his  Farewell  Address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  "reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  na- 
tional morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principles;"  and  that  the  permanent 
felicity  of  any  nation  Is  not  only  related  to 
Ita  virtues  but  Is  "rendered  impossible  by  iU 
vices." 

Many  religious  leaders  and  church  bodies 
have  noted  from  time  to  time  that  military 
conscription  In  the  United  States  is  linked 
to  the  vast  growth  of  the  military  establish- 
ment and  have  urged  that  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem be  substituted.  They  have  also  noted 
that  the  present  draft  permlta  the  President 
to  expand  armed  forces  and  to  Intervene 
overseas  without  effective  congressional  con- 
trol or  restraint.  It  is  not  in  the  American 
tradition  to  place  this  grave  responsibility 
upon  our  President. 

Most  Americans  think  that  the  draft   is 
simply  a  device  by  which  men  are  forced 
into  the  army.  This  would  be  bad  enough 
but  there  is  more  to  it.  Actually  the  draft 
has  been  used  as  a  device  to  force  young 
men  into  Jobs  or  studies  they  would   not 
otherwise  have  chosen.  In  the  words  ot  Gen- 
eral Hershey.  one  time  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  the  major  purpose  of  the  draft  is 
not    alone   the  "delivery   of   manpower  for 
induction. ...  It  Is  in  dealing  vrtth  the  other 
millions  of  regUtranta  that  the  System  1« 
heavily  occupied  developing  more  effectlv« 
human  beings  In  the  national  Interest."  Who 
Is  to  determine  what  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest? "The  probl«n,"  he  says,  "is  how  to 
control  more  effectively  the  service  of  In- 
dividuals who  are  not  in  the  armed  foroes. 
.  .  .  There  Isnt  anything  that  can't  be  solved 
now   by   having  an   individual   pursue   the 
things  you  want  him  to  pursue  and  then  use 
him.  .  .  ."  He  Illustrated  his  point  by  show- 
ing how  he  had  forced  upward  the  ntmaber 
of   persons  with   engineering   degrees   from 
27.000  annually  in  the  1950's  to  48.000  annu- 
ally by   196S-64.  Bfight  not  this  very  fact 
threaten  the  free  enterprise  system  of  our 
land  and  lay   the  groundwork  for  an  au- 
thoritarian society  in  still  other  ways?  Has 
the  "climate"  in  which  men  now  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being,  been  determined 
in  part  by  such  maneuvering  and  manipula- 
tion  by  draft  boards  under  the  Selective 
Service  System?  It  is  not  pleasant  for  the 
writar  to  admit  that  there  are  men  In  our 
seminaries   today  who  are  there  to   secure 
military  deferment  from  military  service  but 
who  are  not  qualified  for  the  Christian  min- 
istry. The  church  will  suffer  through  such 
ministry  and  because  erf  those  whose  motiva- 
tions are  suspect. 

General  Hershey  writes.  "The  deferment  Is 
that  carrot  that  we  have  used  to  try  to  get 
individuals  Into  occupations  and  professions 
that  are  said  by  those  in  charge  of  govern- 
ment to  be  the  necessary  ones."  Here  Is  one 
carrot  the  nation  can  do  without. 

For  these  and  other  considerations.  I  sup- 
port the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
On  An  All  Volunteer  Armed  Force,  now 
known  as  the  Gates  Commission  Report.  It 
comes  vrtth  force  and  clarity  and  "with  heal- 
ing in  ite  wings."  It  Is  the  greatest  naUonsl 
"antlpoUutant"  measure  yet  received  and.  If 
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accepted.  wUl  remove  much  of  the  moral  tur- 
pitude of  our  nation. 

It  calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  whole 
SelectlTe  Service  System  no  later  than  July 
1  1971  In  summary,  the  following  recom- 
mendations should  commend  themselves  to 
every  thoughtful  and  patriotic  American: 

1.  That  voluntarism  is  preferable  In  our 
society  to  compulsion. 

2  TTiat  a  volunt«er  army  will  cause  only  a 
small  budget  Increase,  and  will  actually  be 
cheaper   In  real  economic   terms   than   the 

draft.  ^ 

3  That  the  aU-volunteer  force  can  be 
achieved  by  July  1.  1971  and  that  the  draft 
can  and  should  be  ended  then. 

4  That  a  volunteer  force  Is  adequate  to 
defend  the  nation,  and  that  a  peace  time 
draft  is  not  required  to  protect  the  nation 
in  case  of  sudden  attack. 

5  That  a  stand-bv  draft  should  be  mini- 
mal and  should  be  reactivated  only  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congrew  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  President.  This  is  a  vital 
provision  and  will  prove  to  be  the  most  con- 

^T  Thai' an  end  of  the  draft  will  terminate 
the  practice  of  "channeling-  which  provides 
the  mllltarv  and  government  with  powers 
bordering  on  those  of  a  dictatorship^ 

7  That  a  volunteer  military  would  not  vary 
m  makeup  from  the  preaent  mixed  system^ 
jLSarlv  with  regard  to  the  number  ol 
I^oes  serving  and  the  economic  profile. 


Statement  on  the  Draft 
(By  Arlo  Tatimil 

AUGUST  11.  1970. 
For  eight  years  now  I  have  headed  up 
CCCO  An  Agency  for  Military  and  Draft 
SuSel^g.  flunded  In  1948  as  the  Central 
^^^ttel  for  ConsclenUous  Objectors. 
CCCO  18  a  poUtloal.  non-sectarian,  and  non- 
profit. Its  three  offices  tie  In  with  a  ^ew  thou- 
sand draft  and  mUitary  counselors  Mid  draft 
InformaUon  centers  across  the  country  most 
of  which  use  CCCOs  technical  memos.  Hand- 
iMok  lor  Conscientious  Objectors  and  Aa- 
vice  to  conscientious  Objectors  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  About  400  attorneys  cooperate  with 
CCCO    and    lU    General    Counsel.    Marvin 

^Yha\^'been  and  am  highly  crlUcal  of  the 
draft  system,  which  simply  cannot  funcUon 
the  way  Congress  intended.  The  explanation 
is  simple  enough;  part-time  volunteer  boM-d 
members  cannot  go  through  each  man  s  file 
before  making  a  decision.  In  metropolitan 
areas  this  would  be  a  physical  Impossibility. 
One  local  board  member  told  me  he  doubted 
It  could  oe  done  even  If  they  worked  full- 
As  we  know  from  court  cases  and  Senate 
hearings,  the  same  sltuaUon  prevalU  at 
many  state  appeal  boards  and  the  Presiden- 
tial appeal  level.  We  therefore  find  ourselves 
m  the  extraordinary  situation  where  a  regis- 
trant can  go  through  the  entire  appeal  proc- 
ess without  his  file  having  been  even  opened 
by  anyone  with  the  legal  and  moral  reapon- 
sibUlty  of  classifying  him.  These  part-Ume 
volunteers  rely  on  the  rteumfes  or  advice  of 
professionals,  which  at  best  U  a  procedure  of 
questionable  legality. 

But  this  should  not  be  taken  as  a  criticism 
of  either  the  volunteers  or  their  over-bur- 
dened secretaries  and  clerks.  I  think  on  the 
whole  State  Selective  Service  Directors  and 
National  SelecUve  Service  Headquarters 
honestly  try  to  see  that  each  registrant  ends 
up  with  the  proper  classification,  by  whatever 
means.  But  surely  this  World  War  n  relic 
Is  not  something  which  should  be  preserved, 
even  on  a  stand-by  basis. 

Reforms  are  good  and  fine  persons  In  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  are  good,  but  neither 
can  make  the  draft  "good."  There  U  no  way 
to  make  provision  tor  all  genuine  conscien- 
tious objectors,  excluding  those  whose  ob- 
jection to  military  service  does  not  spring 
from  conscience.  There  Is  no  way  to  establish 


objective  criteria  for  "extreme  hardship  to 
dependents- •  deferments.  To  me  these  are  not 
tl-.eoretlcal  statements  but  are  based  on 
day-to-day  experience. 

I  Uke  President  Nixon's  phasing  out  of 
certain  defermente  and  his  desire  to  eUml- 
nate  deferment*  for  study.  All  deferments 
and  exempUons  should  be  ellmlnat«d  If  tue 
draft  continues,  including  the  IV-B  exemp- 
tion for  young  Congressmen  who  vot«  to 
continue  drafting  others.  Deferments  and 
exemptions,  Uke  any  lottery  system,  are  de- 
signed to  conceal  the  massive  excess  of  man- 
power avaUable— for  this  available  manpower 
Is  the  clearest  indication  that  a  draft  is  un- 
necessary. .  ,.   , 

Why  preserve  an  InsUtutlon  which  is  so 
devlslve  in  Its  social  and  pollUcal  impact? 
IntrlnslcaUy.  the  draft  favors  those  In  our 
society  already  at  an  advantage  and  takes 
advantage  of  those  already  in  difficulty.  If 
all  deferments  and  exemptions  were  ended, 
the  mUltary  would  sUU  need  to  have  stand- 
Rjds  for  rejecting  draftees.  Who  do  you  think 
would  come  to  a  pre-inducUon  physical 
armed  with  letters  from  medical  specialists 
and  psychlatrlsu?  The  same  young  men 
whose  parents  are  now  paying  their  way 
through  college.  This  Is  not  a  criticism  of 
the  middle  class  of  which  I  am  a  part,  but 
of  a  system  which  by  Its  nature  adds  to 
the  burdens  of  those  young  men  who  are  al- 
ready disadvantaged  In  this  most  competlUve 
of  societies 

In  fact,  the  draft  worsens  every  serious 
problem  we  have  as  a  society  seeking  to  be 
democratic.  Have  you  considered  the  possi- 
blUty  that  conscrlpUon  U  an  insUtuUonal- 
izatlon  of  the  hostlUty  we  middle  aged  peo- 
ple feel  toward  the  young?  Whether  a  young 
man  goes  into  the  army  or  Into  prison,  he 
will  at  least  get  the  haircut  which  means  so 
much  to  us.  There  Is  no  solution  to  the 
generation  gap  so  long  as  we  compel  young 
men  to  loend  to  our  collective  will.  There  is 
no  solution  to  our  racial  problems,  no  solu- 
tion to  our  urban/rural  problems,  no  solu- 
tion to  our  economic  problems,  no  solution 
to  the  problem  of  violent,  deetructlve  dis- 
sent. \mtll  we  end  the  draft. 

To  me  the  most  discouraging  proposed 
subatllute  for  military  conscription  is  the 
National  Service  concept.  While  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Hitler  eliminated  slums 
In  Nazi  Germany  by  this  method,  it  wotild 
move  us  m  a  direction  very  few  of  us  want 
to  go.  Let  us  recognize  that  "compulsory 
service"  is  self-contradictory.  Voluntary 
service  Is  true  service.  CompxUsory  service 
has  another,  more  appropriate  name  In  the 
13th  Amendment  of  our  Constitution — "In- 
voluntary servitude '. 

There  are  pressing  reasons  to  restore  the 
traditional  concept  of  what  was  once  the 
AmertCfOi  Ideal  of  a  citizen's  relationship  to 
his  government:  that  the  sole  legitimate 
(unction  of  government  Is  to  serve  its  citi- 
zens; the  role  of  citizens  Is  to  oblige  the 
goTemment  to  fulfill  that  function. 

Involuntary  servitude,  even  for  purposes 
we  might  all  endorse,  has  no  place  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  draft  must 
be  ended  before  the  society  wounds  it  Is 
aggravating  are  beyond  cure. 


PosmoN  Favoring  a  Volunteer  Mu,rrART 
(By  Gerard  B.  Noonan) 
My   Interest   In   the   Draft   and    Selective 
Service  Procedures  goes  back  over  the  past 
ten  years.  I  am  Registrar  of  a  College  of  1300 
male  students  located  In  Dubuque.  Iowa  and 
became  a  member  of  the  County  Board  with 
a  special  concern  with  problems  of  student 
deferments.  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
Board  for  six  years,  and  am  now  the  senior 
member  tn  time  of  service  and   have  been 
elected  Chairman  for  the  past  three  years.  I 
have  also  participated  In  two  panel  sessions 
(National    Association   of   Collegiate   Regis- 
trars and  Admissions  Officers)   with  various 


State  Directors  and  Washington  officials  over 
matters  concerned  with  Selective  Service.  Al- 
though my  first  concerns  were  mainly  prob- 
lems regarding  student  deferments.  I  have 
gained  a  great  deal  of  Insight  Into  the  prob- 
lems regarding  all  types  of  deferments  and 
various  selective  procedures.  I  have  missed 
one  meeting  of  the  Dubuque  County  Selec- 
tive Board  since  my  appointment  six  years 
ago.  and  believe  that  unless  one  has  sat  in 
this  situation  and  attempted  to  make  the 
decUlons  called  for.  you  cannot  undersUnd 
the  personal  frustrations  catised  by  such 
an  event.  You  might  ask:  Why  remain  a  part 
of  a  system  you  feel  cannot  work?  I  answer 
thai  according  to  my  phUosophy  of  lUe.  one 
works  for  change  as  a  part  of  the  system 
rather  than  attempting  reform  through 
other  more  devious  methods.  I  believe  In 
change  through  legislative  action  and  as 
such,  present  this  tesUmony  on  behalf  of 
a  Volunteer  Military. 

REASONS 

1.  We  should  not  attempt  to  run  a  system, 
that  even  If  deemed  necessary,  cannot  pos- 
sibly function  efficiently  under  Us  present 
procedures  and  standards.  The  document 
"Who  Serves  When  Not  All  Serve?"  National 
Advisory  Commission  On  Selective  Service 
points  up  some  of  the  serious  problems  with- 
in the  present  system.  Problems  that  I  con- 
sider so  great  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  have 
any  type  of  a  draft  when  needs  for  personnel 
are  low,  and  a  large  number  of  deferments 
are  Issued  by  all  Boards.  We  should  just  for 
a  minute  consider  the  following  points  taken 
from  the  publication :  "Who  Serves  When  Not 
All  Serve."  _     ,^ 

a.  The  state  of  Alabama  with  376  Draft 
Board  members  and  thirty  percent  of  the 
state's  population  Black  and  not  one  Black 
Draft  Board  member. 

b.  The  state  of  Mississippi  with  forty-two 
percent  of  its  state  population  Black  with 
not  one  Black  Draft  Board  member. 

c.  My  own  state  of  Iowa  with  large  Black 
communities  In  Des  Moines.  Sioux  City  and 
Waterloo  and  not  one  Black  Draft  Board 
member. 

d.  The  average  age  of  Draft  Board  mem- 
bers at  this  time  was  58.  One-fifth  of  all 
board  members  were  over  70.  and  of  these. 
400  were  over  80  with  12  between  90-99. 
People  at  this  age  level  are  being  asked  to 
communicate  with,  have  discussions  with, 
and  make  decisions  for  19-30-21  year  old 
Americans. 

e.  The  many  dlff»ent  procedures  as  con- 
ducted from  Board  to  Board  and  SUte  to 
State  as  pointed  out  within  this  document. 

The  message  from  The  President  of  The 
United  States:  90th  Congress  First  Session: 
House  of  Representatives:  Document  No.  75 
which  promoted  the  above  study  contained 
the  following  statements: 

"We  cannot  lightly  discard  an  Institution 
with  so  valuable  a  record  of  effecUveness 
and  integrity." 

"Neither  can  we  afford  to  preserve  it,  if 
we  find  that  in  practice  it  cannot  ad^t  to 
the  new  controlUng  concept  of  equal  and 
luiiform  treatment." 

3.  The  Gates  Commission  states:  Reform 
the  Inequity  in  the  pay  of  first-term  service- 
men. Promote  the  efficiency  and  dignity  of 
the  armed  forces  by  better  training  and  re- 
cruiting. Allow  every  American  man  to  deter- 
mine his  own  life  in  accord  with  his  own 

values.  . 

If  I  did  not  feel  that  a  volunteer  loroe  was 
adequate  to  defend  the  naUon.  I  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  such  a  program  but  as  pointed 
out  in  the  Gates  Commission  report,  the  Im- 
proved Incentives  and  training  for  the  Ready 
Reserves  are  far  more  Important  in  case  of 
emergency  than  application  of  conscrlpUon. 
This  Commission  also  points  out  that  a  vol- 
untary military  can  be  created,  without  great 
additional  coat,  without  creating  new  In- 
ternal threats  or  political  or  social  problems, 
or  without  endangering  external  defense. 


X 


3  The  CivUian  Advisory  Panel  on  Military 
Manpower  Piocurement:  Report  to  the  (^m- 
n  ittee  on  Armed  Services  House  of  Rep- 
^s^matlves  Ninetieth  Congress  First  Session. 
February  28,  1967  makes  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  a  Completely  Voluntary  MiU- 
tary  Establishment: 

•That  the  concern  of  attempting  to  satisfy 
all  future  military  manpower  requirements 
with  volunteers  attracted  by  massive  in- 
creases in  compensation  be  rejected  as  an 
alternative  to  the  draft." 

This  Commission  puts  forth  its  only  objec- 
tion on  financial  grounds  but  page  29  of  the 
Gates  Commission  report  states  When  the 
hidden  costs  of  conscription  are  fully  recog- 
n  z«l.  the  cost  of  an  all-volunteer  armed 
?or^  IS  unquestionably  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  force  of  equal  sdze  and  quaUty  manned 
wholly  or  partly  through  conscription. 

We  should  also  caU  to  mind  that  the  Civil- 
Ian  Advisory  Panel  on  Military  Manpower  also 
recommended  the  following  regarding  the 
Lottery  System:  "The  Panel  l£  firmly  of  the 
oJS  ^at  re-adoptlon  of  a  lotury  would 
b^  unwise  and  retrogressive.'  Almost  e.ery- 
one  connected  with  SelecUve  Service  wouW 
agree  that  while  the  Lottery  has  f?»led  to 
eliminate  most  of  the  problems  of  Selective 
Service  It   Is  an  improvement   in  order   to 

cp  J  Action 

4  1  believe  that  during  the  past  six  years, 
I  have  been  as  close  to  SelecUve  Service  as 
any  single  person  except  for  those  employed 
in  tbls^rea.  I  believe  most  strongly  that  the 
congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  owe  to  the  young  people  of  this  na- 
Uon Uie  test  as  stated  in  the  Hatfield 
Amendment: 

POINT   NO.   4 

"A  voluntary  system  should  be  Instituted 
and  given  a  fair  test  as  soon  as  practicable 
while  providing  necessary  safeguard  In  the 
event  that  unforeseen  circumstances  create  a 
need  for  addiUonal  military  manpower; 

I  think  that  this  bill  U  most  Important 
at  this  time  In  our  history.  It  seems  that 
many  people  are  always  searching  for  the 
perfect  ai^wers  to  difficult  social  problems 
before  making  any  attempts  at  solution.  It 
seems  that  In  this  Issue  like  many  othere  we 
should  be  willing  to  try  new  and  sometimes 
dramaUc  solutions.  , 

Each  of  you  should  have  the  experience  of 
being  on  a  local  board  and  attempUng  to  de- 
cide the  classlflcaUon  of  various  registrants. 
After  a  few  such  meetings.  I'm  sure  many 
would  be  asking  the  quesUon. 

WHO  SERVES  WHEN  NOT  ALL  SERVE? 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  is  an  aU 
Volimtary  Military. 

ACADEMIC    PROBLEMS    CREATED    BT    THS    DRAFT 

(By  George  Wald) 
Nothing  now  so  poisons  academic  U^e  iQ 
America  as  the  draft.  It  distorts  and  dis- 
rupts our  colleges  and  universities,  distract- 
ing and  harassing  students  and  faculties 
alike  Many  persons  who  would  not  other- 
wise wish  to  attend  college  oome  and  st^ 
to  avoid  the  draft.  Students  who  should  go 
oil  for  a  time  to  work,  or  to  study  elsewhere, 
cannot  do  so  because  of  Uie  «iraft.  One  sees 
this  at  once  by  comparing  the  »>fljavlor  of 
men  and  women  students.  At  RadcUffe  Col- 
lege for  example,  about  one  student  In  six 
takes  a  year  off  during  her  stay:  and  the 
college  regards  this  as  highly  advanugeous 
for  educaUonal.  economic  and  other  rea- 
sons. At  Harvard,  largely  because  of  the  draft, 
such  leaves  of  absence  are  rare. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public  and 
Congressional  Interest  lately  In  student  un- 
rest and  the  ways  In  which  the  colleges  and 
unlverslUes  have  dealt  vrtth  It.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  draft  has  much  to  do 
with  both  these  problems.  It  accounts  di- 
rectly for  much  student  unrest,  and  greaUy 
hampers  faculUes  In  attempting  to  deal  with 
It.  F^ulUes  that  would  like   to  discipline 


student*  by  making  them  withdraw  for  a 
time  or  by  expelUng  them  must  face  the  em- 
barrassment of  thereby  exposing  them  to 
the  draft.  It  does  not  help  that  draft  boards 
and  the  services  may  be  particularly  severe 
with  such  cases.  A  faculty  wanting  only  to 
send  a  student  away  for  a  time,  or  for  good, 
must  face  the  prospect  of  learning  a  few 
months  later  that  it  may  have  condemned 
him  to  fight  and  perhaps  die  in  a  war  that 
most  students  and  faculty  members  reject. 
Just  as  worthy  young  men,  frequently 
worthier,  who  are  not  studente  are  exposwX 
to  those  hazards  too;  but  coUege  faculUes 
didn't  put  them  there. 

Important  aspects  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tion that  depend  upon  graduate  students  are 
now  badly  undercut  by  the  graduate  student 
draft.  Many  types  of  Instruction.  Including 
almost  all  laboratory  teaching  in  the  sci- 
ences, are  ordinarUy  done  by  graduate  stu- 
dents It  Is  very  much  In  the  national  inter- 
est that  thU  go  on.  and  be  done  well.  Yet  we 
now  face  disastrous  cuts  In  graduate  student 
enroUment.  Many  graduate  students  have 
been  drafted,  many  others  have  abandoned 
graduate  study  for  occupations  that  offer  de- 
ferment. The  country  U  losing  many  poten- 
tial scientists,  mathematicians  and  other 
highly  trained  persons  that  It  U  going  to 
need;  and  U  suffering  now  a  serious  lack  of 
graduate  students  to  teach  our  undergradu- 
ates m  the  sciences  and  other  fields. 

Some  of  these  dlsablUtles  might  be  re- 
lieved by  a  wider  exercise  of  studpnt  defer- 
ment; others  again  are  the  direct  result  of 
student  deferment.  In  any  case,  student  de- 
ferments provide  no  solutions,  only  delays. 
They  only  prolong  the  agony.  It  should  be  said 
also  that  neither  faculties  nor  students  are 
incUned  to  plead  for  special  treatment  for 
studenu,  even  though  It  be  In  the  national 
interest.  ,      ^  „       .._,. 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  of  equity 
in  this  connectlorL  Equity  however  Is  an 
Ideal  only  when  coupled  with  Justice.  To  dis- 
tribute an  injustice  equally  only  makes  It 
worse  It  means  doing  to  all  what  should  not 
be  done  to  anyone.  That  Is  the  essential  ef- 
fect of  spreading  the  draft  more  widely. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  our  colleges  and  universities  and  their 
relations  with  the  public  and  with  govern- 
ment,  probably  the  most  effective  thing  It 
can  do  Is  to  repeal  the  draft. 


Position  Pavorino  a  Voluntker  Miutart 

(By  Rol)ert  E.  Jones) 
Mr  Chairman,  my  name  is  Robert  E.  Jones. 
I  am  Executive  Director  of  the  Joint  Wash- 
ington Office  for  Social  Concern,  representing 
three  religious  liberal  groups— the  American 
Ethical  Union  whose  national  headquarters 
Is  m  New  Tork,  the  American  Humanist  As- 
sociation whose  national  headquarters  is  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst 
Association  which  has  Its  continental  head- 
quarters In  Boston. 

We  are  presenting  Joint  testimony  today 
because  we  have  nearly  Identical  positions 
on  the  draft  and  conscription,  and  because 
our  religious  positions  are  «.°^1»'-  f^*  * 
word  about  Uie  reUglous  positions.  All  three 
groups  take  as  their  central  belief  a  faith  In 
freedom.  We  grant  to  our  members  individual 
freedom  of  beUef ,  feeling  that  In  matters  of 
religion  the  individual  conscience  must  be 
sovereign.  We  are.  therefore,  churches  or  re- 
ligious associations  wltiiout  a  fixed  religious 
creed  or  dogma,  though  our  members  may 
have  a  consensus  of  beUef  In  ethical  and  so- 
cial matters.  We  are  not  In  the  category  of 
"peace"  churches  but  our  members  hold  a 
rMge  of  positions  on  the  questions  of  par- 
ticipation in  war.  Including  the  pacifist  po- 
sition but  not  excluding  members  who  sup- 
port the  use  of  force  when  deemed  necessary 
In  international  relations. 

we  have  reached  the  position,  today,  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 


of  its  citizens  wlU  be  served  by  termination 
of  the  authority  to  Induct^-an  end  to  the 
draft^and  a  return  to  the  all-volunteer 
armed  forces  which  have  characterized  our 
nation's  military  preparedness  for  most  of  iu 

history.  .... 

Until  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  this 
country  had  resorted  to  the  draft  only  In 
time  of  major  confiict^ln  the  ClvU  War  with 
its  imperfect  draft  law.  and  In  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars.  The  ti^lUon  since  the 
Revolution  had  relied  heavUy  on  volunteers 
to  fight  the  smaller  wars.  Conscription,  for 
most  of  our  history,  had  been  viewed  aa  an 
undesirable  use  of  governmental  power,  xisu- 
ally  associated  with  European  despotisin, 
and  resorted  ro  by  a  democratic  repubUc 
only  In  the  gravest  emergency. 

Though  Korea  and  Vietnam  represented 
serious  international  crises.  It  cannot  be  said 
they  represented  a  perU  to  the  survival  of 
the  nation,  as  did  the  three  major  wars  in 
our  history— one  domestic  and  the  other 
two  foreign— cited  above.  „  .»^ 

In  those  three  major  wars  the  United 
States  Government  had  UtUe  difficulty  se- 
curing volunteers  for  its  armed  services  and 
one  Is  led  to  conjecttire  whether  the  draft 
was  necessary  at  all  In  World  War  n,  for  In- 
stance, after  Pearl  Harbor  united  the  nation 
and  ImpeUed  thousands  to  enlist.  It  has  been 
said  by  some  that  the  popularity  of  a  war 
with  the  citizenry  can  be  gauged  by  the  rate 
of  enlistments  In  the  fighting  branches.  If 
heavy  enlistments  are  not  forthcoming  the 
war  Is  obviously  unpopular  and  may  1^  un- 
just as  weU.  Perhaps  only  wars  of  self-de- 
fense, as  World  War  H,  wUl  rouse  enthusi- 
astic  approval. 

A  good  case  could  be  made  that  If  a  war 
does  not  bring  out  volunteers  to  fight  It. 
then  that  war  Is  not  worth  fighting,  for  the 
people,  in  their  wisdom,  have  decided  not 
to  support  It. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  inequities  of 
the  draft  and  have  supported  reforms  in 
the  law  such  as  the  random  selection  method 
and  UberaUzation  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector provision.  ^  „  ,  w 
We  were  pleased  with  the  Seeger  and  Welsh 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  made 
It  possible  for  ethical  and  moral  beliefs  to 
qualify  for  conscientious  objection  recogni- 
tion on  equal  footing  with  conventional  re- 
ligious belief.  We  are  therefore,  encouraged 
by  the  response  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service.  Dr.  Curtis  W.  Tarr,  to  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  non-rellglous 
objector,  and  feel  that  Local  Board  Memo- 
randum 107,  Issued  by  the  SelecUve  Service 
System  on  July  6,  1970,  gives  local  boards 
much-needed  guidance  In  evaluating  the 
sincerity  of  conscientious  objector  appU- 
cants  and  follovra  faithfully  the  Supreme 
Court  dicta  In  the  Welsh  case. 

However,  pleased  as  we  are  with  the  trend 
toward  liberalizing  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector section  of  the  law,  and  with  other 
steps  which  have  been  taken  to  make  the  law 
fairer  in  its  administration  and  in  Its  Im- 
pact on  youth,  all  three  of  our  organizations 
have  come  to  the  realization  that  draft  re- 
form, though  desirable.  wUl  never  totaUy 
erase  the  Inequities  of  Selective  Service.  We 
win  still  have  to  contend  with  local  draft 
boards,  with  aU  their  fraUties,  some  of  which 
exhibit  the  meanest  kind  of  prejudice  against 
consclentlotis  objectors. 

Unfortunately.  In  the  case  of  the  mUltary 
draft  the  rain  does  not  faU  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust  alike.  Indeed,  the  draft  singles 
out  certain  segments  of  the  young  male 
population  and  subjects  them  to  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burdens  of  citizen- 
ship We  are  not  in  a  frontier  society  where 
every  able-bodied  man  and  youth  was  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  for  muster  when  tl»e  In- 
dians or  Redcoats  appeared.  Not  everyone 
of  draft  age  is  needed. 

Some  1.5  million  young  men  turn  19  eacn 
year    and    become    draft -eligible,    but    cor- 
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rently  Selective  Service  Is  drafting  about 
180.000  a  year.  Selective  Service  was  designed 
to  meet  the  limited  manpower  requirements, 
over  and  above  enlistments,  where  not  every 
eligible  young  man  is  needed.  Over  the  years, 
the  Selective  Service  System  has  resorted 
to  various  defermenU  and  exemptions  as  a 
way  of  narrowing  the  pool.  Occupational  and 
student  deferments  enabled  many  to  avoid 
mllUao'  service.  Inevitably,  this  system  of 
deferments  and  exemptions  militated  against 
the  uneducated  and  the  unskilled,  and  the 
channeling  processes  of  Selective  Service,  for 
those  not  Inducted  or  assigned  to  civilian 
service,  robbed  the  Individual  of  his  freedom 
of  choice. 

In  spite  of  the  Institution  of  a  random 
selection,  or  lottery,  method,  the  problems  of 
Inequality  of  sacrifice  and  general  Inequities 
remain.  For,  however  the  draft  law  is  tin- 
kered with,  we  come  back  to  the  reality  that 
conscription  Is  a  denial  of  Individual  free- 
dom: that  It  is  a  form  of  Involuntary  servi- 
tude. 

Conscription  has  another  aspect  to  it  which 
Is  frightening  In  Its  implications.  It  stimu- 
lates foreign  adventurism,  and  weakens  dem- 
ocratic control  over  the  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  Chief  Executive,  armed  with  the 
draft,  possesses  the  manpower  to  undertake 
quick,  massive  responses  to  crisis  situation* 
the  world  over.  There  Is  a  temptation  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  commit  troops 
quickly,  without  having  to  face  adequate 
public  discussion  and  debate,  when  the 
troops  are  avaUable.  Large  standing  armies, 
hlstorlcaUy,  have  tempted  their  rulers  to  use 
them — either  for  foreign  adventures  or  do- 
mestic repression — and  often,  for  both  pur- 
poses. 

Another  compelling  reason  for  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  draft  Is  what  It  is  doing  to  the 
social  climate  of  America.  Large  segments  of 
our  student  and  youth  population  are  In 
resistance  to  the  draft.  Like  Prohibition  In 
the  twenties,  a  significant  portion  of  the 
citizenry  are  not  obeying  the  law.  The  draft 
and  the  war,  which  many  deem  unnecessary 
and  unjust,  have  caused  a  widespread  dis- 
affection with  American  society  and  Institu- 
tions, ignrting  of  the  draft  should  do  much  to 
eliminate  the  anxieties  and  Insecurities 
which  plague  our  youth,  and  diminish  the 
ferocity  displayed  In  the  revolutionary  sec- 
tors of  the  student  peculation. 

It  will  be  a  healthy  thing  for  thla  country 
to  do  away  with  conscription. 

For  these  reasons,  we  endorse  the  volun- 
tary system  of  military  manpower  procure- 
ment embodied  In  the  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Hatfield  of  Oregon.  Senator  Oold- 
water  of  Arizona,  and  others.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that.  In  the  absence  of  hearings  In 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  thla  wlU  be 
presented  as  an  amendment  to  the  Military 
Procurement  Act  of  1970. 

We  urge  Its  adoption. 

Position  Favoriko  VoLUKTSim  Mhjtakt 
<B7  Rev.  Rodney  Shaw) 

My  name  Is  Rodney  Shaw.  I  am  a  minister 
of  The  United  Methodlat  Church  and  served 
as  a  chaplain  In  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  n.  I  work  In  the  Division  of  World 
Peace  of  the  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns  and  would  like  to 
present  the  general  position  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  and  also  the  more  detailed 
position  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns, an  official  agency  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church. 

The  1968  Uniting  Conference  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church,  the  only  body  that  speaks 
for  the  whole  church,  has  said:  "We  affirm 
the  opposition  of  The  Methodist  Church  to^ 
compulsory  military  training  and  service  In 
peacetime."'^  This  clearly  means  that  the 
United  States  should  return  to  the  tradition- 
al  voluntary  system  of  raising    manpower 


based  on  adequate  pay  and  other  Induce- 
ments. 

It  Is  not  only  the  violation  of  personal 
freedom,  but  the  flexibility  provided  by  con- 
scription in  determining  the  size  of  the 
armed  forces  that  leads  us  to  oppose  strong- 
ly the  renewal  of  the  draft.  This  flexibility 
Is  simply  another  name  for  a  blank  check 
on  the  nation's  young  men  that  permits  the 
Executive  branch  of  government  quickly  to 
expand  the  army,  to  send  troops  into  other 
countries,  to  engage  In  hostilities  and  to  es- 
calate into  full  scale  war  without  a  Con- 
gressional declaration  of  war  or  a  debate  on 
manpower. 

A  voluntary  system  of  raising  manpower 
In  peacetime  would  make  It  necessary  for 
the  Executive  Department  to  consult  Con- 
gress and  hence  the  people,  before  embark- 
ing on  a  major  war  overseas.  Congress  would 
thus  regain  the  constitutional  control  over 
use  of  the  armed  forces  that  it  lost  when  It 
allowed  military  conscription  to  become  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

For  Congress  to  continue  the  draft  Is  to 
abdicate  Its  responsibility  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  the  people  by  facUltatlng  the 
ability  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  launch  and 
conduct  an  undeclared  war.  For  the  continu- 
ance of  the  draft  is  the  continuance  of  an 
advance  pledge  of  almost  unlimited  man- 
power for  any  military  venture  the  Execu- 
tive wants  to  launch. 

If  the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon 
had  to  ask  Congress  to  conscript  men  when- 
ever they  wanted  to  engage  in  an  undeclared 
war,  a  national  debate  would  be  precipitated 
that  might  result  in  a  substantially  differ- 
ent course  than  the  Administration  had  in- 
tended. 

In  fact,  no  Executive  would  dare  try  to  au- 
thorize the  escalation  of  troops  from  a  few 
thousand  military  advisers  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  combat  troops  if  he 
had  neither  a  peacetime  draft  nor  a  Congree- 
slontd  declaration  of  war  in  his  pocket. 

When  official  spokesmen  talk  about  the  in- 
equity of  the  draft  they  are  operating  on 
the  principle  that  the  issue  before  us  is  how 
to  draft  people  equitably  and  not  human 
freedom  from  such  servitude.  There  Is  a  real 
Inequity  In  that  the  draftee's  substandard 
pay  means  he  Is  subsidizing  society  when 
there  Is  no  need  to  do  so  except  to  keep  down 
the  taxes. 

However,  the  real  Issue  is  "the  Impact  of 
conscription  on  the  freedom,  education,  and 
vocations  of  young  citizens."  •  The  draft  un- 
necessarily denies  these  young  men  freedom 
for  a  period  of  years,  forcing  them  into  a 
role  they  would  not  otherwise  have  chosen 
and  delaying  or  Jeopardizing  plans  for  edu- 
cation, vocation,  and  marriage. 

It  is  estimated  that  40,000  young  men  have 
fled  the  United  States  so  that  they  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  draft.  We  need  to  recall 
that  It  was  for  essentially  the  same  reason 
that  many  of  our  ancestors  fled  compulsory 
military  service  In  a  highly  militarized  19th 
centtiry  Europe.  The  flight  of  these  young 
Americans  should  be  regarded  as  a  danger 
signal,  warning  of  the  heavy  burden  of  mili- 
tarism and  consequent  loss  of  freedom  in  Uie 
United  States  even  as  the  action  of  our  an- 
cestors was  an  Indictment  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism. 

There  are  many  responsible  people  In  our 
society  who  beUeve  that  the  United  States  U 
too  deeply  Influenced  by  what  President  El- 
senhower called  the  milltary-mdustrlal  com- 
plex, that  the  United  States,  in  Its  power 
contest  with  Russia,  has  chosen  to  establish 
order  In  the  world  through  Its  own  might 
rather  than  through  the  strengthening  of  in- 
ternational institutions,  that  such  a  course 
Inevitably  Involves  more  and  more  Interfer- 


ence in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations, 
and  that  the  draft  is  In  a  real  sense  the  sym- 
bol of  this  whole  trend  and  a  key  to  its 
continuance. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  United  Methodist 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  stated  at 
Its  annual  meeting  In  October,  1969,  "The 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church  .  .  .  calls  for  an 
immediate  end  to  military  conscription  in 
the  U.8.,  through  repeal  of  the  Selective 
service  law." ' 


THE    VICE    PRESroENT    AND    THE 
AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  yesterday  made  some  im- 
fortimate  and,  I  believe,  unjustifled  con- 
clusions about  the  amendment  to  end 
the  war.  Regrettably  he  chose  to  cloak 
his  conclusions  with  some  of  his  now 
familiar  florid  rhetoric  and  predictably 
he  impugned  the  motives  of  those  who 
have  drawn  conclusions  different  from 
his  own  on  how  best  to  disengage  from 
Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  Vietnam  is  a  national 
disaster.  We  should  be  discussing  it  in 
a  rational  and  temperate  manner  rather 
than  using  it  as  an  excuse  for  partisan 
political  bomb  throwing.  Those  of  us  who 
support  the  amendment  to  end  the  war 
have  attempted  in  speeches  and  in  pub- 
lications to  outline  in  great  detail  the 
reasons  why  we  believe  a  commitment 
to  a  fixed  timetable  for  safe  and  orderly 
American  disengagement  offers  the  best 
way  out  of  our  disastrous  involvement 
in  Indochina.  I  should  hope  the  Vice 
President  would  give  us  the  benefit  of 
the  reasons  which  led  him  to  draw  dif- 
ferent conclusions  about  the  effect  of 
our  amendment. 

Our  President  has  promised  to  try  to 
bring  us  together  again.  I  am  sure  the 
Vice  President  shares  this  desire  as  do 
all  the  Members  of  this  body.  Our  coun- 
try is  deeply  divided  today  over  many 
issues. 

What  we  need  to  bring  us  together 
again  is  more  reason  and  less  emotional 
rhetoric.  When  we  must  disagree  over 
the  diflacult  problems  we  face  we  should 
discuss  our  disagreements  with  temper- 
ance and  hopefully  with  some  measure 
of  charity  and  respect  for  the  other  fel- 
low's point  of  view.  We  are  after  all  dis- 
cussing the  problems  of  the  greatest 
democracy  the  world  has  ever  known, 
not  wrangling  at  some  lodge  meeting. 
If  we  cannot  conduct  ourselves  like  gen- 
tlemen, how  can  we  expect  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  to  respect  and  uphold 
the  rules  of  reason  and  of  law  which 
are  the  foimdations  upon  which  our  so- 
cial compact  rests. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vice  President, 
despite  his  verbal  excesses,  is  a  man  of 
courage  and  conviction.  I  know  that  he 
has  acted  quietly  and  with  great  dignity 
to  bring  the  moral  weight  of  his  oflBce  to 
bear  against  the  military  Jimta  in  Greece. 
While  I  disagree  with  him  on  many  issues, 
I  respect  his  convictions.  I  know  he  cares 
as  deeply  about  this  coimtry  as  I  do.  But 
I  hope  he  tones  down  his  rhetoric  before 
it  causes  deeper  tears  in  our  social  fabric. 
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>"The  United  Methodist  Church  and 
Peace,"  resolution  of  the  1968  Uniting  Con- 
ference of  The  United  Methodist  Church, 
paragraph  7a. 


•"Repeal  of  the  Draft,"  resolution  of  the 
October,  1969  meeting  of  the  United  Method- 
ist Board  of  Christian  Social  Concmns. 


We  desperately  need  reasoning  men  and 
reasoned  debate  today. 

Our  Vice  President  should  be  one  of  the 
first  to  recognize  this. 


OIL  POLICY  COMMITTEE  MAKES 
RIGHT  DECISION  ON  OIL  IMPORT 
QUOTA  SYSTEM 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day Brig.  Gen.  George  A.  Lincoln,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, announced  that  the  OU  Policy  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  Is  chairman,  had 
decided  to  recommend  retention  of  the 
present  oil  import  quota  system.  In  an- 
nouncing this  recommendation.  General 
Lincoln  also  indicated  that  President 
Nixon  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the 
Oil  Policy  Committee. 

This  is  a  most  significant  decision,  and 
I  believe  it  Is  the  right  decision. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  mistake  to 
have  adopted  a  new  policy  which  might 
have  served  to  weaken  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  we  face  the  prospect  of  a  fossil 
fuel  shortage  of  major,  possibly  crisis, 
proportions. 

In  annoimcing  this  recommendation, 
the  Oil  Policy  Committee  cited  the  follow- 
ing factors:  Increased  demands  for  the 
petroleiun  products  in  the  last  6  months, 
decreased  domestic  suppUes,  growing 
shortages  in  other  fuels  such  as  natural 
gas  and  coal,  sharp  increases  in  Mideast 
oU  and  tanker  costs,  and  the  uncertainty 
as  to  when  the  great  oil  resources  of  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  ^^-iU  be  available 
for  consumption. 

Some  of  these  factors  are  fairly  recent 
in  origin.  Most  have  been  there  all  the 
time  but  have  not  been  given  their  proper 
weight  in  the  making  of  previous  recom- 
mendations on  oil  import  policy.  The  Oil 
Policy  Committee,  imder  the  chairman- 
ship of  General  Lincoln,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  thorough  and  realistic 
appraisal  of  all  the  significant  factors. 
The  oil  quota  system  has  served  this 
country  well.  Internal  modifications  of 
the  program  during  the  past  few  months 
have  improved  its  operation. 

Mr,  President.  I  salute  this  action  by 
the  Oil  Policy  Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  appropriate  and  sound.  It  will 
serve  to  protect  and  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


lease  of  all  Americans  being  held  cap- 
tive, or  at  least  compliance  with  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  provisions  relating  to 
POW's.  should  be  highly  commended. 
But  as  our  Nation  continues  to  be  a  major 
combatant  in  the  Southeast  Asian  war. 
our  Nation's  sharp  protestations  and  in- 
vocations of  international  law  have  met 
with  little  success.  I  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war — Senate  amendment  No.  609  to  HJl. 
17123 — beUeve  that  our  amendment, 
however,  holds  out  a  hope  for  these  men 
not  available  under  the  alternative  of 
continued  conflict.  We  believe  that  Hanoi 
will  hold  Americans  as  prisoners  of  war 
only  as  long  as  they  are  fighting  against 
American  forces.  When  it  is  certain  that 
we  are  determined  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely and  end  our  own  military  involve- 
ment in  this  Asian  conflict,  then  they 
will  have  no  further  incentive  for  main- 
taining these  Americans  as  prisoners. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient.  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  Oregon  has 
passed  a  resolution  regarding  American 
prisoners  of  war  urging,  among  other 
things,  that  our  Nation  not  forget  Amer- 
ican POW's  in  their  consideration  of 
treaties,  accords  or  agreements  relating 
to  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
commend  the  Grand  Lodge  for  their  con- 
cern in  this  area  and  can  assure  them 
that  careful  thought  was  given  to  this 
area  in  the  formication  of  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  609.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


RESOLUTION  ON  POW'S  PASSED  BY 
THE  GRAND  LODGE  OP  A.,  P.  AND 
A.M.  OP  OREGON 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever policy  is  pursued  by  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  life  and 
death  control  over  the  vmknown  number 
of  Americans  held  captive  over  the  years 
of  conflict.  As  the  Senate's  attention  be- 
comes focused  on  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  will  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  American  involvement  and  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia,  I  believe  we  must  give 
important  consideration   to   the   effect 
these  amendments  will  have  on  the  status 
of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's  efforts  in 
asking  the  North  Vietnamese  for  a  re- 


RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  there  is  an  undetermined  niim- 
ber  of  United  States  citizens  interned  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Viet  Nam,  and 

vnier  eas,  some  of  these  members  of  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  have 
been  imprisoned  as  long  as  five  years,  and 

Whereas,  the  intelligence  reports  and  In- 
formation from  those  who  have  been  released 
or  escaped  leaves  no  doubt  that  these  men, 
while  Imprisoned,  are  subjected  to  vmusual, 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  to-wlt:  physi- 
cal torture,  psychological  terror,  public  dis- 
play. Insufficient  medical  care  and  treatment, 
neglect  of  health,  dietary  and  sanitary  neces- 
sities, and  are  denied  correspondence  with 
relatives,  and 

Whereas,  by  inflicting  such  treatment  upon 
the  members  of  the  mUltary  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Government 
of  North  Viet  Nam  has  violated  the  funda- 
mental standards  of  human  decency  and  has 
grossly  deviated  from  clvUlzed  concepts  of 
international  accords  and  agreements  on 
prisoners  of  war,  and 

Whereas,  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
requires  the  fair,  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners and  the  Government  of  North  Viet 
Nam  in  1957  became  a  signatory  to  said  agree- 
ment and  the  said  Goverimient  of  North  Viet 
Nam  has  refused  to  Identify  the  prisoners 
whom  it  holds,  to  release  the  seriously  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners,  to  permit  inspection 
of  the  prisoner  of  war  facilities  and  has  re- 
fused to  permit  exchange  of  mall  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  famUles,  and  has  refused 
to  permit  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
inspect  the  prisoners,  and 

Whereas,  the  acts  of  the  Government  of 
North  Viet  Nam  In  this  conduct  have  vio- 
lated all  standards  of  decency  toward  mem- 
bers of  the  military  service,  many  of  whom 
are  members  of  Free  Masonry, 


It  is,  therefore,  resolved  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons of  Oregon  at  Its  annual  Communica- 
tion assembled  June  11,  1970,  does  condemn 
In  the  strongest  terms  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  North  Viet  Nam  In  lu  treat- 
ment and  confinement  of  these  members  of 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States  and 
does  hereby  petition  to  the  United  Nations 
and  all  of  the  free  governments  associated 
therewith  for  the  Government  of  North  Viet 
Nam  to  be  censured  and  required  to  act  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  To  observe  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  as  signed 
by  the  Government  of  North  Viet  Nam  tn 
1967: 

(3)  To  allow  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  United  Nations  to  immediately  visit  said 
prisoners  to  determine  the  nimiber  confined 
therein  and  advise  their  families  and  loved 
ones; 

(8)  To  Immediately  release  the  seriously 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners; 

(4)  To  provide  continued  Impartial  inspec- 
tion of  the  facilities  of  the  prisoners  by  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  other  appropri- 
ate organizations; 

(5)  To  provide  proper  medical  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  wounded; 

(6)  To  provide  a  regular  supply  of  suffi- 
cient food,  medicines  and  other  Items  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living; 

(7)  To  cease  usmg  prisoners  for  ptuposes 
of  propaganda,  public  degradation  and 
mental  torture. 

We  do  further  resolve  that  the  United 
States  of  America  enter  into  no  treaties,  ac- 
cords or  agreements  that  will  In  any  way 
prevent  or  delay  repatriation  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  mlUtary  service  of  the  United 
States  and  their  prompt  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  to  their 
wives,  children  and  families. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  In  appropriate  form  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States:  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States;  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States;  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States:  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ancient,  Free  and  Aoo^ted  Masons  of  Ore- 
gon, has  caused  this  Resolution  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  Its  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master 
and  Right  Worshiptfvd  Grand  Secretary  and 
the  seed  of  the  Lodge  afllxed  thereto. 

B.  D.  DoTBOir, 
Moat  Worshipful  Grand  Master. 

W.  L.  Elliott, 
Bight  WorthipftU  Grand  Secretary. 


TO  EVKKY  THING  THERE  IS  A 

SEASON 
Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Victor  Hugo  who  once  said: 
Greater  tlian  the  tread  of  mighty  annles 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

We  ar«  drawing  nearer  to  the  time 
when  we  must  make  a  momentous  deci- 
sion on  a  significant  advance  in  inter- 
national human  dignity.  I  speak  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

To  parai^irase  a  famous  and  poignant 
folksong.  I  firmly  believe  that  "to  every- 
thing there  is  a  season."  TTie  season  has 
come  for  courageous  decisions  on  mat- 
ters of  human  rights. 

To  everything  there  Indeed  is  a  sea- 
son; a  season  for  soul  searching  and  a 
season  for  courage,  a  season  for  doubt 
and  a  season  for  decision,  a  season  for 
coimcil  and  a  season  for  aanmitment. 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  act  on  its  con- 
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science  when  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention on  Genocide  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 


ADMINISTRATION    TESTIMONY    ON 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1970,  the  Subcommitee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  resumed  Its  hearings 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
mentally  ill.  The  purposes  of  this  hear- 
ing were  to  ascertain  the  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  plans  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment affecting  the  rights  of  the  men- 
tally ill  and  to  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  1964  District  of  Columbia 
Hospitalization  Act. 

Witnesses  who  testified  at  the  hear- 
ing included  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  Dr.  Sherman 
N.  Kiefler,  Director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Mental  Health  Services, 
Training,  and  Research  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The  wit- 
nesses were  requested  to  comment  upon 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken  over 
this  decade  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  describe  the  plans  for  the  future, 
to:  First,  promote  mental  health  re- 
search: second,  encourage  enlightened 
poUcies  for  effective  and  early  treatment 
of  mental  illness;  and  third,  assure  bet- 
ter laws  for  protection  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  mental  patients. 

Dr.  Egeberg  outlined  national  trends 
in  the  medical  and  legal  fields  affecting 
the  rights  of  the  mentally  ill.  He  pointed 
to  a  decrease  in  the  mental  institution 
population  and  emphasized  the  advan- 
tages of  treating  menUlly  ill  persons  in 
the  conamunity.  He  acknowledged  the 
growing  concern  with  the  patient's  right 
to  treatment  and  the  adequacy  of  treat- 
ment for  those  involuntarily  committed 
to  mental  institutions.  Dr.  Egeberg 
said: 

The  rights  Issue  Is  extremely  important  and 
objective  Judlcl»l  and  administrative  review 
of  the  quality  of  services  are  crucial  In  a 
democratic  society.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
health  care  professionals,  however,  to  stay 
in  the  vanguard  of  changes  In  the  service  we 
are  offering.  The  question  of  quality  Is  not 
restricted  to  whatever  ar«  the  levels  of  ade- 
quacy that  can  be  legally  enforced.  Our  re- 
sponsibility and  challenge  is  to  assure  the 
value  of  what  we  offer  to  those  who  come 
to  us  for  help. 

Dr.  Sherman  Kiefler,  in  discussing  the 
implementation  of  the  1964  District  of 
Ccdumbia  Act,  said: 

A  review  of  the  past  five  years  of  operat- 
ing experience  Indicates  that  the  Acts  legis- 
lative framework  has  generally  proved  to  be 
both  d-.rable  and  flexible,  and  that  the 
principles  It  embodies  have  ably  withstood 
the  test  of  time. 

Dr.  Kieffer  strongly  endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  voluntary  commitment,  one  of 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  1964 
act.  He  summarized  the  position  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health: 

We  are  opposed  professionally  to  any  prac- 
tice which  would  tend  to  discourage  patients 
from  entering  treatment  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion.  Dr.  Ege- 
berg and  Dr.  Kieffer  presented  testimony 


which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  sub- 
committee in  its  continuing  study  of  the 
rights  of  the  mentally  ill.  I  believe  that 
their  statements  will  be  of  interest  to 
every  American  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  mental  illness.  For  that 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  statements  and  the  brief  re- 
marks which  I  made  in  opening  the  hear- 
ing be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Opening    Staitment    of    Senator    Sam    J. 

Ervin.   Jr.,   RKStTMirnoN   op   Hearings   on 

TKE  CoNsrrruTioNAL  Rights  or  the  Mkn- 

tallt  III,  August  12,  1970 

With  today's  hearing  the  Subcommittee 
resumes  the  series  of  hearings  we  began  In 
November  of  1969  to  consider  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  mentally  111.  The  lapse  of 
time  between  the  earlier  hearings  and  this 
one  was  caused  by  the  demanding  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Subcommittee  in  other  areas 
and  the  problem  in  scheduling  additional 
witnesses. 

Our  hearings  have  been  undertaken  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  "decade  review"  of 
the  state  of  the  law  governing  those  who  are 
subject  to  loss  of  liberty  and  to  Involuntary 
hospitalization  because  of  mental  Illness.  We 
have  focused  upon  recent  legal  and  medi- 
cal developments  In  the  field,  commitment 
procedures  and  practices  In  various  states, 
the  availability  of  legal  assistance  to  per- 
sons subject  to  commitment  and  to  persons 
actually  hospitalized,  the  significance  of  a 
patient's  moral  and  legal  "right  to  treat- 
ment" under  the  law.  the  implementation 
of  the  1964  District  of  Columbia  Hospitali- 
zation Act.  and  various  suggestions  for  Im- 
provements In  policies  and  practices  affect- 
ing those  persons  in  our  society  determined 
to  be  "mentally  ill." 

Thus  far.  we  have  heard  from  a  distin- 
guishing group  of  witnesses  with  experience 
and  expertise  in  all  areas  of  this  subject  Our 
witnesses  have  Included  representatives 
from  the  American  Psychiatric  Association, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Mental  Health 
Program  Directors,  the  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health,  the  Medical  Committee 
on  Human  Rights  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  We  have  also  had  the  bene- 
fit of  testimony  from  representatives  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society,  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Health  Department,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Conference, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Mental  Health  As- 
sociation, the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Legal  Aid  Agency, 
and  professors  of  law  with  knowledge  In  this 
area. 

Today  we  are  foctislng  upon  the  Admin- 
istration's programs  and  plans  concerning 
the  mentaUy  HI  in  our  nation.  We  shall  also 
hear  first-hand  from  those  charged  with  ad- 
ministering the  new  law  for  the  District,  how 
well  It  Is  working,  and  how  It  has  been  Im- 
plemented. The  19C4  Art  was  largely  the 
product  of  this  Subcommittee's  study  and 
hearings  In  the  early  1960's.  There  Is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  thU  legislation  consti- 
tuted a  significant  improvement  In  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  mentally  HI  and  In  en- 
couraging voluntary  commitment.  We  have 
evidence  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation  have  been  realized. 
However,  there  Is  also  evidence — Including 
the  testimony  of  previous  witnesses — to  tm- 
derscore  my  belief  that  certain  provisions  of 
the  1964  Act  have  not  been  effectively  im- 
Dlemented. 

I  am  confident  that  the  witnesses  sched- 
uled to  testify  today  will  be  of  great  value 
In  pointing  out  our  shortcomings  and  In 
helping  us  to  understand  what  should  be 
done  to  remedy  the  areas  of  neglect.  I  also 


look  forward  to  the  testimony  to  be  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  Administration  as 
to  its  plans  for  coming  to  grips  with  the 
complex  problems  involved  In  responding 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  mentally  111. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  this  entire  series  of 
hearings  will  encourage  the  Congress  and  the 
public  to  re-examlnc  old  assumptions  and 
outmoded  approaches  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  Ulness  m  this  country.  In  a 
free  society,  a  determination  that  any  man 
shall  be  denied  his  liberty— even  upon  a 
good-lalth  belief  that  It  Is  In  his  own  best 
interests — should  be  made  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  vrtth  the  f  uU  protections  of  due 
process  afforded  the  individual  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 

I  would  like  for  the  record  to  show  that 
in  the  appendix  of  the  hearings,  there  Is  to 
be  Inserted  a  letter  which  we  have  received 
from  Mr.  Robert  J.  Golten.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Legal  Aid  Agency.  Also.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Center  for  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law  has  undertaken  a  study  of  the 
rights  of  the  mentally  111.  The  Center  has 
given  permission  to  Include  Its  report  In 
our  hearing  record  when  It  Is  available.  In 
addition.  In  response  to  a  Subcommittee 
questionnaire  sent  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  we  have  received  a  very 
helpful  collection  of  reports  and  statistical 
information  which  wUl  also  be  included  in 
the  record  with  the  questionnaire. 

Statkmsnt  by  Sherman  N.  KiErrER.  M.D.,  on 

CoNSTiTimoNAL  Rights  of  the  Mentally 

III 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  distin- 
guished Subcommittee  to  convey  the  profes- 
sional opinions  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  the  National  Center  for 
Mental  Health  Services,  Training,  and  Re- 
search regarding  the  District  of  Columbia 
Hospitalization  of  the  Mentally  111  Act. 

A  review  of  the  past  five  years  of  operating 
experience  Indicates  that  the  Acts  legislative 
framework  has  generally  proved  to  be  both 
durable  and  flexible,  and  that  the  principles 
It  embodies  have  ably  withstood  the  test  of 
time.  1  shall,  however,  comment  on  certain 
amendments  to  the  Act  which  were  proposed 
In  S.  2869  as  originally  Introduced,  about 
which  you  ask  our  opinion. 

When  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  was  first 
established  In  1855.  Its  mission  was  stated  as 
the  provision  of  "the  most  humane  care  and 
enlightened  curative  treatment"  for  persons 
suffering  from  mental  Illness.  This.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  translated  Into  legislative 
language  establishing  the  corresponding 
right  of  every  patient  to  receive  such  treat- 
ment. What  has  changed  over  the  years  is 
not  the  goal  Itself,  but  the  definition  of 
"humane  care"  and  of  "enlightened  curative 
treatment." 

Through  our  accumulated  research  find- 
ings and  clinical  experience,  we  know  that 
most  mental  Illness  can  be  treated  more 
effectively  when  detected  and  diagnosed 
early  and  properly,  and  when  the  positive 
relationships  between  the  Indhidual  and  his 
family,  his  Job.  his  friends,  and  his  com- 
munity are  not  severed.  We  also  know  that 
custodial  care  alone,  no  matter  how  compas- 
sionate, how  enlightened,  or  how  restltutlve 
It  may  be.  will  not  provide  the  kind  of  active 
support  required  to  effectively  rehabilitate 
an  Individual  suffering  an  emotional  crisis 
and  to  return  him  to  a  productive  life  in 
the  community. 

Dr.  Egeberg  has  described  the  national 
efforts  to  bring  about  desired  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  delivery  of  mental  health  services. 
He  has  traced  the  development  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  program  and. 
equally  Important,  the  growth  of  clinical 
research  and  training  programs,  without 
which  programs  of  services  would  fall  to 
grow  In  excellence. 

The  National   Center  for  Mental  Health 
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Services  Training  and  Research  embodies 
all  three  elements  of  the  naUonal  program 
In  microcosm.  It  consists  of  three  closely 
interrelated  and  Interdependent  Divisions— 
the  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital-Division  of 
Clinical  and  Community  Services,  the  Sey- 
mour D  Vestermark  Division  of  Intramural 
Training,  and  the  Wlnfred  Overholser  Divi- 
sion of  Clinical  Research.  The  Hospital  Divi- 
sion forms  the  essential  base  for  the  delivery 
of  clinical  and  community  services.  The 
Vestermark  Division  la  a  laboratory  for  the 
development  of  new  and  more  effective  tech- 
niques for  the  training  of  professional  and 
paraprofesslonal  personnel  to  provide  such 
services.  The  Overholser  DlvUlon  carries  out 
clinical  and  social  science  research  pro- 
grams which  can  be  utilized  by  the  other 
Divisions  and  by  the  Institute  as  a  whole 
in  exploring  and  evaluating  innovative  treat- 
ment approaches. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  accomplishments 
of  the  National  Center  as  a  whole  will  be 
replicated  by  communities  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  model  provided  by  the 
HosplUl  Division  should  be  particularly  sig- 
nificant to  them  because  It  did  not  spring 
fuU-blcrtm  from  a  mental  health  planner's 
drawing  board.  Existing  resotirces— in  this 
case  the  old  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital— are 
being  utilized  In  new  and  creative  ways.  The 
hoped-for  result  will  be  a  pattern  of  services 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  old  functions  of 
providing  Intermediate  or  long-term  inpa- 
Uent  care  only.  The  services  we  are  presently 
providing  for  the  155.000  residents  of  the 
District's  Health  Service  Area  D  In  our  model 
community  mental  health  center  Include,  in 
addition  to  Inpatient  care  when  needed,  a 
full  range  of  alternatives  to  such  care,  for 
children  as  well  as  for  adults.  In  addition, 
consultation  to  community  agencies  and 
concerned  personnel,  improved  screening  and 
diagnostic  techniques,  and  intensified  fol- 
low-up care  for  patients  moving  back  to  the 
community  are  avaUable.  These  programs 
have  all  been  developed  In  collaboration  with 
the  District  Health  Department  officials. 

The  statements  made  before  your  Sub- 
committee by  Dr.  John  Schultz,  Associate 
Director  for  Mental  Health  and  Retardation. 
D  C.  Department  of  Public  Health,  last  No- 
vember 12.  1969.  need  clarification.  He  s toted 
that  ".  .  .  the  right  to  treatment  of  a  pa- 
tient presented  to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
for  care  Includes  the  right  to  precare  and 
the  right  to  aftercare  In  his  community  and 
the  full  range  of  alternative  services  which 
Saint  Elizabeths  cannot  provide.  Saint  Eliza- 
beths can  only  admit  or  not  admit."  No  one 
mental  institution  alone  can  effectively 
serve  the  entire  population  of  an  area  the 
size  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is.  in 
effect,  the  role  Saint  Elizabeths  has  been 
forced  to  assume  ever  since  the  District 
closed  dovm  Its  only  security  inpatient  psy- 
chiatric faculty  at  D.C.  General  Hospital  in 
late  1968.  For  patients  requiring  security 
confinement.  Saint  Elizabeths  Is  often  the 
only  available  resource. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  willing  and  eager  to. 
and  do  admit  any  and  all  residents  of  Health 
Service  Area  D  and  provide  them  with  the 
most  comprehensive  range  of  services  pos- 
sible. For  fiscal  1970,  for  example,  we  ad- 
mitted a  total  of  1.660  patients  from  the 
other  three  health  service  areas  of  the  Dis- 
trict We  feel,  however,  that  It  Is  time  that 
the  parallel  responsibilities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  provide  the  same  full  range  of 
services  for  residents  of  the  other  health 
service  areas  of  the  city  were  implemented 
In  those  areas.  Until  such  time,  however, 
we  win  certainly  continue  our  cohort  serv- 
ices to  residents  of  Areas  A.  B,  and  C.  and  our 
overwhelming  burden  of  services  to  paUents 
committed  for  pre-trial  examinations 
through  the  criminal  process.  We  must 
frankly  admit,  however,  that  our  resources 
are  becoming  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 
For  many  patients  It  is  quite  true  that  we 


cannot  always  offer  the  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive treatment  services  which  In  our  profes- 
sional judgment  constitute  an  "adequate" 
program. 

I  have  detolled  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  our  treatment  program  not  only 
because  It  Is  the  only  honest  response  to 
your  question  about  the  implementotlon  of 
the  "right  to  treatment"  which  your  statute 
guarantees,  but  because  the  woeful  lack  of 
alternatives  to  inpatient  care  for  three  of 
the  city's  four  health  service  areas  renders 
inoperative  another  innovative  feature  of 
your  sUtute— the  right  of  the  court  to  com- 
mit to  such  alternative  resources  In  lieu  of 
natory  of  the  convention. 

A  number  of  studies  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  NIMH  or  others  have  demon- 
strated that  an  extremely  small  percentage 
of  dvllly  committed  patients  meet  the  statu- 
tory standard  of  danger  to  themselves  or 
others  to  an  extent  that  in  our  Judgment 
necessitates  Inpatient  care.  Despite  the  leg- 
islative language,  they  are  committed  and  re- 
tained because  they  are  In  need  of  care  and 
treatment,  they  do  not  have  the  insight  to 
seek  such  care  voluntarily,  and— there  Is  no- 
where else  to  send  them.  We  hope  the  day 
Is  not  too  distant  when.  In  the  Dlstrlrt  of 
Columbia  at  least,  commitment  to  partial 
hospitalization  or  outpatient  care  will  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Most  of  your  questions  regarding  Imple- 
mentation of  other  specific  sections  of  the 
Act  are  answered  in  the  Addendum  which  I 
have  submitted  for  the  record.  There,  too. 
will  be  found  a  number  of  tables  and  charts 
which  provide  background  statistical  Infor- 
mation about  admissions  and  releases  of 
patients  In  the  years  since  the  Act  was  passed. 
I  would  Uke  to  call  attention  to  two  charts 
which  are  particularly  significant. 

Table  I  presents  a  3-year  comparison  of 
patient  status  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
last  three  fiscal  years.  You  wlU  notice  that 
in  fiscal  year  1969  particularly  (the  first 
year  of  the  National  Center's  operation), 
the  resident  patient  population  was  de- 
creased from  5,476  to  4,865.  This  decrease 
of  611  resident  patients  represents  an  11.16 
percent  annual  rate  of  decline,  or  a  179  per- 
cent improvement  compared  to  the  average 
for  1962-1967.  What  Is  particularly  signifi- 
cant is  that  this  was  accomplished  In  spite 
of  a  70  percent  Increase  In  the  admission 
rate  for  the  Ave  year  period  prior  to  1969. 
This  we  attribute  to  our  redoubled  efforts 
to  place  patients  In  the  community  when 
hospitalization  is  no  longer  necessary.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Center  In 
November  1968,  we  have  reduced  the  aver- 
age dally  resident  population  by  1600.  This 
marked  reduction  has  enabled  us  to  evacu- 
ate and  close  the  12  antiquated  patient 
buildings  constructed  during  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
of  the  6,000  patients  discharged  since  No- 
vember 1968,  only  188,  or  about  S"*.  are  cur- 
renUy  rehosplUllzed.  The  national  average 
for  readmlsslons  under  similar  circumstances 
has  been  about  50%. 

Table  IV  is  also  of  Interest  because  It  con- 
firms what  several  witnesses  have  told  the 
Subcommittee— that  the  number  of  D.C. 
resident  patients  alone  seeking  care  on  a 
voluntary  basis  has  Increased  since  the  Act 
has  been  in  operaUon.  In  fiscal  year  1965, 
the  first  year  of  operation,  of  1.011  clvU 
DC.  resident  admissions,  only  one-third 
(357)  were  voluntary.  In  flscal  year  1969. 
of  2,418  civil  D.C.  resident  admissions,  nearly 
one-half  (1.180)   were  voluntary. 

The  increased  utilization  of  the  volun 
tary  admission  procedures  Is  a  trend 
encourage  in  every  way  possible  in  the  na- 
tional mental  health  program.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  the  prognosis  for  a  moti- 
vated patient  who  takes  the  first  hard  step 
of  acknowledging  his  need  for  help  and 
seeking  such  help  on  his  own  Initiative  is 
very  much  better  than  for  patients  forced 


to  enter  treatment  against  their  will.  In  au- 
dition, voluntary  patients  for  the  most  part 
seek  assistance  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their 
Illness,  at  a  time  when  ther^)eutlc  Intw- 
ventlon  can  be  maximally  effective.  For 
these  reasons,  we  are  opposed  professionally 
to  any  practice  which  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage patients  from  entering  treatment  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

We  share  the  conviction  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  mental  health  professionals 
throughout  the  country — whose  repreeento- 
lives.  I  believe,  have  already  testified  to  thU 
effect  before  your  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man— ^that  any  procedure  which  would  un- 
dermine the  therapist's  crediblUty  and  break 
faith  with  the  patient  should  not  be  ap- 
proved. The  very  meaning  of  the  term  "vol- 
untary" ImpUee  a  lack  of  coercion.  In  ac- 
cepting a  patient  on  this  basis,  we  have 
obUgated  ourselves.  ethlcaUy  and  profes- 
sionaUy,  to  respect  his  right  to  seek  or  to 
reject  our  help  as  he  may  choose.  If  we 
faU  to  live  up  to  this  obligation  by  placing 
roadblocks  In  the  way  of  his  rdease,  we 
have  destroyed  the  very  foundation  of  a 
meaningful  therapeutic  relationship. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  invite  your 
attention  to  the  amendment  to  section  21- 
S12(a)  of  the  D.C.  Code  proposed  In  sertion 
6  of  S.  2869  as  originally  Introduced.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that  If  the  chief 
of  service  has  reason  to  beUeve  that  a  volun- 
tary patient  la  mentaUy  111  and.  because 
of  such  Illness.  Is  likely  to  Injure  hlmseU 
or  others  If  not  detaaied.  and  If  the  chief 
of  service  appUes  for  emwgency  hospitaliza- 
tion within  48  hours,  then  tiie  hoeptlal 
would  be  permitted  to  detain  the  patient 
even  though  48  hours  had  expired  slnoe  he 
has  asked  to  leave. 

We  beUeve  this  amendment  requires  some 
refinement   so   as   to   assure   that   It   would 
not  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  patients 
trom  entering  treatment  volimtartly,  whUe 
nevertheless  assuring  that  the  D.C.  PubUc 
Health  Department  was  notified  In  the  case 
of   a   voluntary   patient   who   seeks   release 
while   a   danger   to   himself  or  others.   We 
hope  to  complete  our  conalderaUon  of  pro- 
posed changes   In  this  amendment  in  the 
very  near  future  and  will  at  that  time  make 
our  recommendations  to  the  Subcommittee. 
Turning   to   the   emergency    commitment 
procedures,  we  would  recommend  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  D.C.  Code  as  recently  amended 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform 
and    Criminal   Procedure   Art   of    1970.   The 
Code   now   provides  tliat  any   physician  of 
the  person  In  question,  and  not  merely  a 
family  physician,   should   be  authorized   to 
file  for  admission  of  a  patient  under  emer- 
gency procedures  provided  for  In  section  21- 
621  of  the  Code.  WhUe  we  agree  that  the 
term   "family   physician"   U   perhaps   a   bit 
anachronUtlc  for  much  of  the  population  we 
serve  today,  and  approve  the  change  made 
by  the  new  Reform  Act  In  deleting  the  qual- 
ifying word  "family",  we  do  not  think  it  is 
wise,  from  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  to  per- 
mit physicians  employed  by  the  treating  In- 
stitution to  initiate  a  petition  for  involun- 
tary hospitalization.  It  Is  no  solution  to  limit 
the  right  to  file  emergency  ^>pUcatlons  to 
physicians  Ucensed  to  practice  In  the  DU- 
trict  of  Columbia,  as  some  witnesses  have 
suggested.   Many   staff  physicians   at   Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital  are  so  licensed.  We  would 
prefer  to  see  the  language  changed  so  that 
any  physician,  except  one  employed  by  the 
institution   to   which   admission    Is   sought 
would  be   quaUfied.   I   am   advised   by   our 
Counsel  that  this  may  require  an  amend- 
ment not  only  to  sectiom  21-521  but  also  W 
section  21^582(8)  which  expressly  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  qualifications  of  hospital 
staff  physicians  to  Initiate  such  petitions. 

In  connection  with  the  detention  of  per- 
sons upon  appUcatlon  to  the  court  by  the 
Commission  on  Mental  Health,  we  note  that 
sections  6(d)  and  7  of  S.  2869  would  author- 
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Ize  the  court  to  Issue  an  'attachinent  for  the 
immediate  apprehension  and  detention  at  a 
hospital"  of  a  person  "not  otherwise  In  cus- 
tody" for  whom  a  petition  for  Judicial  hos- 
pitalization has  been  filed.  In  such  cases,  the 
Commission  could  detain  the  person  for  ex- 
amination and  a  hearing  for  a  period  of  up 
to  seven  days,  unless  the  person  or  his  coun- 
sel requests  a  recess.  Proponents  of  the  pro- 
posal, in  testimony  given  to  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  stated  that  Its 
purpose  is  to  handle  the  situation  of  the 
clearly  mentaJly  ill  and  highly  dangerotis 
person  who  refuses  to  submit  himself  to 
the  Mental  Health  Commission  for  examina- 
tion. We  believe,  however,  that  there  should 
be  a  provision  for  notice  aoid  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  this  matter,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  whether  there  Is 
sufficient  probable  cause  to  order  an  exami- 
nation and  to  consider  the  possibility  of  an 
ex-unlnatlon  conducted  at  home  or  otherwise 
on  an  outpatient  basis.  If  the  situation  war- 
rants, the  emergency  procedures  under  Sub- 
chapter m  of  Chapter  5  of  Title  31  of  the 
DC.  Code  would  be  avaUable. 

I  would  like  to  make  Just  one  comment 
regarding  the  amendment  to  the  D.C.  Code, 
section  10(b)  of  S.  2869.  which  would  add  a 
new  procedure  by  which  hospitalized  pa- 
tient* could  submit  a  motion  for  release 
to  the  court  which  entered  the  order  for  hos- 
pitalization. The  amendment  would  allow 
the  court  to  restrict  the  patient  to  only  one 
release  motion,  unless  he  claims  that  his 
mental  condition  has  changed,  there  has 
been  no  court  hearing  to  determine  his  pres- 
ent mental  condition  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  he  has  exhausted  the  remedy 
pursuant  to  section  21-547  of  the  Code  and 
all  other  administrative  remedies  He  may 
thereby  be  precluded  from  offering  to  the 
court.  In  a  proceeding  under  the  proposed 
section  21-548  of  the  Code,  evidence  that 
what  has  changed  Is  not  his  own  condition 
but  an  outside  factor,  such  as  the  existence 
of  a  suitable  alternative  to  hospitalization. 
If  he  were  to  be  so  precluded.  It  would  not 
appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  and 
alms  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Hospltal- 
IsaUon  of  the  Mentally  ni  Act.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  amendment  be  studied  fur- 
ther with  this  consideration  In  mind. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  procedures,  di- 
rectives, forms,  etc..  developed  to  Implement 
the  various  rights  guaranteed  to  patients 
under  the  D.C.  Code  have  been  Included  In 
the  Addendum  to  this  statement,  but  the 
subject  of  competency  to  exercise  a  number 
of  civil  rights  requires  some  further  discus- 
sion in  the  light  ol  our  experience  over  the 
ptuBt  6  years.  I  hasten  to  assure  the  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  National  Center  for  Mental 
Health  Services,  Training,  tmd  Research  have 
always  supported — and  continue  to  s\ip- 
jjort — the  validity  of  the  provisions  which 
separate  determinations  of  the  need  for  hos- 
pitalization from  determinations  of  incom- 
petency. We  have  taken  our  responsibilities 
under  Section  21-664  of  the  Code  very  seri- 
ously. Between  September  15.  1964  (when 
the  District  of  Olumbla  Hospitalization  of 
the  Mentally  HI  Act  was  passed),  and  Sep- 
tember 15,  1965,  the  hospital  examined  over 
6.000  patients  who  had  previously  been 
considered  Incompetent  solely  upon  the  basis 
of  an  order  of  Involuntary  hospitalization. 
Since  that  time,  every  patient  is  examined 
at  the  time  of  or  soon  after  his  admission  to 
the  hospital  to  determine  his  competency 
to  exercise  each  of  the  separate  rights  enu- 
merated in  the  statute.  (The  form  used  to 
record  this  Information  and  the  results  over 


The  subject  of  followup  steps  to  protect  such 
patients  more  adequately  should  also  receive 
further  sttidy  and  consideration. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  mention  one 
provision  In  the  present  D.C.  Code  which 
may  cause  considerable  administrative  diffi- 
culties if  or  when  the  District  of  Columbia 
develops  adequate  services  for  the  residents 
of  Health  Areas  A,  B.  and  C.  As  presently 
written,  Sections  21-611  and  21-513  of  the 
Code  provide  that  voluntary  applicants  and 
non-protesting    persons    whose    conditions 
Justify  hospitalization  are  entitled  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  to  be  admitted  to  the  public 
hospital   of   their  choice.  As   a  result,   the 
Administrator  of  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
may  not  transfer  a  patient  who  resides  in 
Health  Areas  A,  B.  or  C  but  asks  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  to  the 
appropriate   facility   in  his  own  catchment 
area  nor  may  the  Administrator  of  an  Area 
A.  B.  or  C  facility  transfer  a  patient  who 
lives  in  Health  Area  D  to  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital.    This    means    that   any    plan    for 
more  effective  utlUzaUon  of  public  facilities 
m  the  District  would  be  nullified  If  the  pa- 
tient chose  to  request  admission  to  a  fa- 
cility not  located  in  his  own  residence  com- 
munity. This  problem  was  first  pointed  out 
to  your  Committee  in  1964  by  both  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Department  of 
HEW  at  the  time  the  legislation  was  under 
consideration  but  no  action  was  taken  at 
that  time  since  the  District   had  not  yet 
developed    Its   own    facilities.   We   are    now 
bringing   the  problem  to  the  attention   of 
this  Committee  once  more  so  that  it  may 
consider  the  advisability  of  amending  the 
present  Sections  21-511  and  21-513  of  the 
Code  to  make  it  more  flexible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  again  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  about  the  District  of  Columbia  Hos- 
pitalization of  the  Mentally  111  Act,  and  to 
discuss  our  successes  and  our  failures  In  car- 
rying out  the  directives  It  embodies.  I  assure 
you  that  we  share  your  determination  as 
professionals  and  as  concerned  citizens  that 
every  possible  protection  will  be  given  the 
human  rights  of  persons  afflicted  with  mental 
Illness.  We  will  now  be  happy  to  answer  any 
ftirther  questions  you  may  have  about  the 
statement  or  about  the  materials  submitted 
In  the  Addendum. 


Statkmxmt  of  Rogeb  O.  EOEBsac,  MD. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
I  am  happy  to  appear  at  these  hearings 
on  the  legal  rights  of  the  mentally  ill  to 
talk  about  the  development  of  otir  national 
mental  health  program.  The  rights  issue  and. 
In  particular,  the  legal-psychiatric  concerns 
and  discussions  about  the  right  to  treatment 
have  focused  attention  on  changing  em- 
phases In  American  public  and  professional 
responses  to  the  mentally  ill. 

These  emphases  have  resulted  in  a  shift 
from  custodial  care  to  community  based 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  Essential  to 
this  shift  have  been  growing  public  and  pro- 
fessional expectations  that  almost  all  the 
mentally  111  will  be  retiuTied  to  meaningful 
and  productive  lives,  and.  increasingly,  the 
prospect  that  with  early  community-based 
help,  they  should  never  have  to  seriously  dis- 
rupt work  and  family  relationships. 

I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  custodial 
"snake  pits"  reported  by  Deutscb  in  the  thir- 
ties, where  the  mentally  ill  were  often 
treated  inhumanly  as  outcasts,  often  by  other 
outcasts  from  society  who  were  charged  with 
their  care  (Deutsch:  The  Mentally  III  in 
America.  1937).  The  shift  from  the  "Instltu- 
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persons  of  the  patient's  mental  Inability  to 
exercise  particular  rights,  the  statute  does 
not  require  any  of  the  persons  so  notified  to 
tike  any  legal  steps  to  have  the  patient's 
alleged  Incompetency  Judicially  determined. 


public  expenditures  for  new  structures  and 
equipment,  has  been  relatively  recent  and 
significant.  Kor  one  thing,  since  1955,  there 
has  been  a  striking  reduction  In  the  num 
ber  of  hosplUllsed  mentally  111  at  State  boa< 
I'ltals. 


In  the  ten  year  period  prior  to  1966,  the 
number  of  resident  patients  In  mental  hos- 
pitals increased  each  year.  This  number  rose 
to  659  thousand  in  1955,  when — with  the 
introduction  of  psychoactive  drugs  and  a 
new  community  centered  approach  to  the 
care  of  the  mentally  lU— the  trend  was  re- 
versed. Since  then  we  have  seen  a  decrease 
of  more  than  thirty  percent  so  that  at  the 
end  of  1968  there  were  only  367  thovisand 
resident  patients.  If  the  decrease  In  the  num- 
ber of  resident  patients  continues,  we  can 
predict  that  by  1973  we  will  have  only  186 
thousand  resident  patients  in  mental  hos- 
pitals— a  reduction  of  two-thirds  in  the  pe- 
riod 1963-1973. 

TThis  will  be  quite  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  the  upward 
trend  prior  to  1965  had  continued  there 
would  have  been  809  thousand  resident  pa- 
tients by  1973.  This  decline  la  resident  pa- 
tients Is  even  more  remarkable  in  that  total 
admissions  to  mental  hospitals  during  the 
same  period  have  been  rising. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
duction of  resident  patients  In  mental  hos- 
pitals. Progress  in  research  Into  the  care  and 
treatment  of  mental  Illness.  In  large  measure 
Federally  supported  and  stimulated,  recently 
has  made  It  possible  for  the  Nation  and  Its 
States  and  communities  to  begin  to  establish 
a  program  of  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  services  providing  effective 
and  early  treatment  of  the  mentally  111. 

Increased  knowledge  about  mental  lUness 
and  its  treatment  has  also  increasingly  re- 
sulted in  new  public  acceptance  and  under- 
standing of  the  mentally  ill  and  of  commu- 
nity-ortented  treatment. 

I  would  like,  very  briefly,  to  elaborate  on 
these  natlonsd  trends. 

Since  1948.  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  as- 
sistance program  In  the  mental  health  field, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  has  been  to  pro- 
vide grant-in-aid  support  for  research,  train- 
ing and  manpower  development,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  mental  health  services. 

In  addition  to  financial  support,  the  NIMH 
also  provides  stimulation  in  each  of  these 
program  areas  through  staff  consultation 
with  State  and  community  personnel,  dem- 
onstrations of  new  programs,  and  the  evalu- 
ation of  their  merit. 

The  dual  role  of  Federal  leadership  and 
support  was  demonstrated  with  the  advent 
of  psychoactive  drugs  in  the  1950'b,  when 
research  In  psychopharmacology  became  one 
of  the  major  areas  of  successful  effort  In  the 
Federal  research  support  program,  in  terms 
of  both  basic  and  clinical  research  studies. 

Fifteen  years  tigo,  psychiatry  possessed  no 
clearly  useful  drug  treatment  for  any  form 
of  mental  Illness.  Today,  In  large  measure 
through  Institute  efforts,  psychiatrists,  using 
chemotherapy,  have  been  able.  In  many  cases, 
to  shorten  the  length  of  inpatient  treatment 
and  to  treat  persons  who  remain  In  the  com- 
munity without  serious  disruption  of  family 
and  work  relationships. 

I  mention  the  progress  of  psychopharma- 
cology as  one  example  of  the  Importance  of 
research  which  we  believe  la  the  foundation 
of  the  entire  mental  health  program.  There 
are  many  other  examples. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Federal  support  of 
mental  health  research  has  grown  from  38 
projects  m  1948  to  some  2,000  In  Fiscal  Year 
1970.  In  FY  1970.  28.6  percent  of  funds  avail- 
able to  NIMH— about  $116  million— were  al- 
located to  the  support  and  conduct  of  re- 
search. This  amount  represented  approxi- 
mately 66  percent  of  all  support  for  mental 
health  research  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  most  pioneering  and  outstand- 
tog  work  on  schizophrenia  and  depression 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  Institute's  intra- 
mural laboratories. 

While  there  has  been  no  breakthrough  In 
treatment  of  schizophrenia,  the  most  serious 
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and  most  prevalent  of  the  mental  illnesses, 
our  understanding  of  the  disease  grows  dally. 
Research  in  the  treatment  of  depressions 
shows  definite  progress  and  the  resiUts  are 
now  being  tested  in  treatment.  Mania- 
long  resistant  to  treatment— now  responds 
oromptly  to  Uthlum  carbonate. 

Throughout  the  Institute's  extramural  re- 
search program,  basic  scientific  research  U 
being  augmented  with  new  InvesUgatlons 
intothe  multiple  causes  of  psychopathology. 
Research  by  physical  and  biological  scien- 
tists is  being  examined  and  further  inter- 
preted  by  social  scientists  and  practitioners, 
including  psychologists,  soclologUts.  anthro- 
DologUts,  economists,  lawyers,  and  political 
dentists.  These  specialists  contribute  a 
broad  perspective  within  which  to  explore 
properly  the  nature  of  such  special  mental 
health  problems  and  phenomena  as  suicide; 
the  difficulties  of  adolescence;  the  mental 
health  problems  of  the  aged;  abuse  of  and 
dependence  on  drugs  and  alcohol;  and  the 
alienation  of  groups  within  our  society 

This  Department  has  long  recognized  the 
need  to  reform  the  laws  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  mentally  ill,  and  the  restriction  of 
liberties  that  often  accompanied  earlier  ap- 
proaches has  come  under  increasing  scrutiny 
during  the  transition  from  custodial  to  com- 
munity-based treatment.  Many  State  laws 
were  enacted  at  a  time  when  alternatives  to 
confinement  In  large  Isolated  State  hosplta  s 
were  nonexistent,  when  long-term  hospitali- 
zation was  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion and  when  in  many  States  all  Judicially 
committed  persons  were  automatically  con- 
sidered incompetent.  On  the  premise  that 
Eood  treatment  can  only  be  based  on  enlight- 
ened lavre,  the  NIMH  has  continued  to  sup- 
port studies  related  to  commitment  and 
TOurt  procedures  and  to  forensic  psychiatry, 
and  has  provided  consultation  at  the  request 
of  a  few  States  in  the  updating  of  their 
commitment  laws. 

For  example,  since  1961  It  has  8upport«l 
an  American  Bar  Foundation  study  of  cmi 
and  criminal  commitment  procedures.  This 
study  has  docvunented  the  tendency^States 
to  apply  mvoluntary  conmiltment  procedxires 
to  any  one  considered  mentally  111  and  in 
need  of  immediate  inpatient  treatment.  Vol- 
untary procedures  were  generaUy  ignored  in 
addition  to  the  statutory  requirement  and 
safeguard,  in  those  States  in  which  it  existed, 
that  a  person  must  be  dangerous  to  himself 
or  others  as  well  as  mentally  Ul  In  «»«  o^ 
involuntary   commitment.   An   early   Public 
Health  Service  Draft  Act  for  Hoapltalizatlon 
of  the  MentaUy  m,  whUe  streeslng  voluntary 
hospitalization,  permitted  commitment  even 
in  the  absence  of  danger  if  the  individual 
was  in  need  of  custody,  care,  or  treatment  in 
a  mental  hospital  and  because  of  his  lUnMS 
lacked  sufficient  Inalght  or  capacity  to  make 
a  responsible  decision.  Psychiatrists  appar- 
ently acted  on  the  theory  that  commitment 
was  for  the  patient's  own  benefit,  and  legal 
safeguards   were   often   reduced   to   routine 
and  automatic  administrative  actions. 

Differences  between  statute  and  practice 
are  not  an  unfamlUar  Issue  to  this  Commit- 
tee. This  Is  one  reason  for  our  keen  interest 
in  the  D.C.  experience  with  the  Ervln  Act 
and  our  grant  support  for  the  recently  re- 
ported   Judicial    (Conference    study    of    the 
Mental  Health  Ckwrnnlsslon.  which  functions 
under  the  Act.  It  is  also  the  reason  we  be- 
lieve It  Important  to  carefully  study  the  ef- 
fects of  changes  in  oOTomltment  laws  and 
practices.  The  New  Ycwk  law  which  provides 
continuous   review   of   the   status   of   com- 
mitted patients  through  a  number  of  Re- 
gional  Mental   Health   Information   Service 
offices  Is  an  example  of  an  effort  that  we 
have  watched  with  great  Interest.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly  has  held  hearings  on  a 
"right  to  treatment"  biU  to  establish  treat- 
ment criteria  and  standards.  ThU  effort  alao 
should  be  carefully  observed  and  analyzed. 
Recent   California   legislation   has   drawn 
particular  attention  to  the  growing  emphasis 


on  early  voluntary  and  community-based 
treatment.  The  NIMH  is  supporting  a  study 
of  California's  handling  of  the  mentally  lU 
before  and  after  the  enactment  of  their  new 

The  Lanterman-Petrls-Short  Act,  as  the 
CaUfornia  law  Is  known,  became  operative 
in  July  of  1969  (Welfare  and  InsUtutions 
code  sections  5000  et  seq.),  and  has  been 
described  as  the  "Magna  Carta  of  the  Men- 
tally m."  While  this  may  be  an  overstate- 
ment certainly  Its  emphasis  on  voluntary 
treatment  and  alternatives  to  hospitalization 
is  worthy  of  careful  observation. 

There  are  significant  provisions  In  the  Cal- 
Uomla  law  for  maintaining  the  mentally  111 
person-s  clvU  rights.  Prompt  admlnlstraUve 
and  Judicial  reviews  are  provided  In  the  case 
of  involuntary  certification,  and  particularly 
mteresUng  Is  the  requirement  that  Involun- 
tary certification  is  allowed  only  after  a  bona 
fide  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the  person 
accept  voluntary  treatment.  Furthermore, 
involuntary  certtflcatlon  is  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  14  days  and  may  be  used  only 
when  a  person's  condition  renders  him  dan- 
eerous  to  himself  and  others  or  gravely  dis- 
abled This  Is  a  far  cry  from  routine 
involuntary  commitment  for  treatment  or 
custodial  purposes. 

Not  aU  professionals  agree  that  patients 
should  be  treated  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but 
the  trend  toward  early,  voluntary,  and  com- 
munity oriented  care  Is  unmistakable.  Some 
in  the  mental  health  professions  claim  that 
mental  illness  requires  not  merely  the  re- 
straint of  the  individual  for  the  protection 
of  society  but  also  for  his  treatment  for  his 
own  benefit.  A  recent  decision  by  the  Callfor- 
nla  Supreme  Court  sustaining  the  State's 
right  to  provide  a  14-day  period  of  involun- 
tary intensive  treatment  on  medical  certi- 
fication under  the  new  Uw  (see  Thorn  v. 
Superior  Court  of  San  Diego  County.  83  Cal. 
Rptr.  600  (1970),  and  County  of  San  Diego 
V  Superior  Court,  83  Cal.  Rptr.  607  (1970) ). 
In  any  case,  there  is  generally  agreement 
that  some  Individuals  need  to  be  restricted 
and  treated,  although  the  number  is  far  fewer 
than  were  previously  committed  and  thought 
to  be  a  "danger  to  themselves  and  others." 

The  legal-psychiatric  discussions  on  the 
right  to  treatment  have  focused  prlmarUy  on 
insuring  adequate  treatment  for  persons  in- 
voluntarily conamltted.  That  this  issue  is  of 
growing  concern  is  especially  understandable 
m  a  period  when  society's  response  to  the 
mentally  HI  has  been  shifting  from  custodial 
care  to  treatment. 

The  rights  issue  U  extremely  Important 
and  objective  Judicial  and  administrative  re- 
view of  the  quality  of  services  are  crucial  m 
a  democratic  society.  It  Is  the  responslblUty 
of  health  care  professionals,  however,  to  stay 
in  the  vanguard  of  changes  in  the  service  we 
are  offering.  The  question  of  quaUty  Is  not 
restricted  to  whatever  are  the  levels  ol  ade- 
quacy that  can  be  legally  enforced.  Our  re- 
ponslblUty  and  challenge  Is  to  assure  the 
value  of  what  we  offer  to  those  who  come  to 
us  for  help. 

There  U  a  certain  amount  of  submission 
by  the  patient  to  the  professional  in  every 
professional-patient  exchange.  Our  responsi- 
bility for  quaUty  services  Is  only  made  more 
explicit  by  the  specific  legal  limitations  of 
Uberties  in  the  case  of  Involuntary  commit- 
ment. The  net  result  is  a  check  on  whether 
the  individual  receives  some  help  in  the  fa- 
culty to  which  he  has  been  committed.  Our 
professional  concern  extends  much  further; 
in  this  broader  context,  we  need  to  make 
much  more  explicit  the  quality  of  care  that 
should  be  provided  In  all  health  care  situa- 
tions. We  need  to  identify  standards  of  care 
and  the  extent  to  which  new  knowledge 
modifies  previous  treatment  approaches. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments.  It  is 
ln^>ortant  to  tmderstand  that  treatment  no 
longer  takes  place  only  on  an  inpatient  basis 
in    public    mental    hospitals.    Increasingly, 


patients  are  being  treated  as  outpatienU  In 
their  own  communities,  or  with  day  or  night 
care  involving  partial  hospitalization.  Facul- 
ties providing  such  services  may  be  thoee 
of  a  non-profit,  private  organization.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  outreach  efforts,  where  com- 
munity mental  health  workers  go  Into  neigh- 
borhood areas  to  Intercept  crlsU  events  such 
as  suicide  attempts.  The  mentaUy  111  are  less 
often  locked  up  In  wards,  without  treatment. 
It  is  now  less  necessary  for  the  mentaUy  lU 
to  be  hospltaUaed  before  mental  health 
workers  respond  to  their  needs.  Although  the 
avaUabUlty  of  these  types  of  services  U  not 
yet  imlversal,  there  has  been  much  progress 
through  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters program. 

To  keep  treatment  procedures  abreast  ol 
research  findings.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
accelerate  our  training  programs.  Federal 
support  for  training  mental  health  manpow- 
er has  produced  a  nucleus  erf  professional  and 
supporting  personnel  capable  of  treating 
mentaUy  iU  and  emotionally  disturbed  indi- 
viduals within  their  home  communities.  This 
is  an  extremely  important  advance,  since  the 
majoritv  of  mental  health  manpower  In  the 
United  States  are  stUl  tramed  in  and  oriented 
toward  hospitals  or  large  institutions.  From 
its  beginnings,  the  Federal  program  has  at- 
tempted to  emphasize  the  training  of  com- 
munity mental  health  manpower,  but  suffi- 
cient public  demand  and  Congressional  sup- 
port to  make  more  than  a  token  effort  in 
this  regard  has  been  forthcoming  only  since 
1963.  vrtth  the  passage  of  the  (Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  statute,  the  Con- 
gress recognized  the  need  for  Increased  Fed- 
eral responsibUity  In  upgrading  and  expand- 
ing mental  health  manpower  training  efforts. 
Through  this  support  program,  training  fa- 
culties have  significantly  Increased  the  num- 
bers of  mental  health  professionals  now  In 
practice.  Many  of  these  trained  people  serve 
in  Community  Mental  Health  Centers. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970,  approxi- 
mately 420  community  mental  health  centers 
wlU  have  been  funded.  These  are  located  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  wUl  make  serv- 
ices avaUable  to  ^proximately  67  mUllon 
people. 

There  are  still  not  enough  of  these  facul- 
ties but  the  effect  of  those  centers  now  in 
operation  has  ah-eady  been  demonstrated. 
The  National  mental  health  program  has 
reached  the  point  where  neither  the  profes- 
sions nor  the  public  would  countenance  a 
regression  to  the  custodial  character  of  the 
19th  and  earty  20th  century  mental  hos- 
pitals. 

I  can  only  give  you  a  brief  sxmimary  to- 
day of  the  elements  of  community  Involve- 
ment in  the  fate  of  the  mentally  Ul  which 
were  catalysed  by  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act. 

In  1962  and  196C.  Congress  authoriaed 
funds  to  make  grants-in-aid  available  to  each 
State  to  help  them  develop  plans  for  com- 
prehensive menUl  health  services  programs 
as  a  first  step  in  qualifying  for  center 
support. 

LiteraUy  thousands  of  men  and  women- 
most  of  them  volunteers— served  on  the  first 
mental  health  planning  committees  and  task 
forces.  This  was  the  Nation's  first  real  com- 
mitment to  a  program  In  which  each  com- 
munity's objective  would  be  to  provide  total 
mental  health  care  to  a  defined  group  of 
people. 

From  Its  outset  the  community  mental 
health  program  brought  individuals  together 
from  aU  of  the  helping  disciplines.  Their 
primary  purpose  was  to  assure  not  only  ade- 
quate treatment  of  individuals  who  were 
already  mentally  Ul  but.  slmultsneously, 
through  the  establishment  of  consultation 
and  education  services  In  each  community 
mental  health  center,  to  provide  services  for 
the  prevention  of  mental  Ulness.  In  addi- 
tion, the  development  of  emergency  mental 
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health   services   available   on   a   24-hours-a- 
dav  basis  made  early  Intervention  possible. 

This  is  one  of  the  clearest  examples  of  a 
nubile  policy  of  prevention  In  the  health 
care  field.  From  that  experience  has  emerged 
a  public  policy  of  stimulating  comprehensive 
h^lth  planning,  with  responsibility  shared 
byPederal.  state,  and  local  governments,  and 
the  private  sector. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Adminis- 
tration Is  committed  to  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  Federal  Support  for  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  program.  V«e 
think  It  is  a  responsive,  consumer-oriented 
effort  Congress  recently  enacted  Public  Law 
91-211  which  extended  and  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act,  provided  special  support  for  com- 
munity-based treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  mentally  111  chUdren,  alcoholics  and  drug 
abusers:  and  provided  preferential  Federal 
support  for  the  establishment  and  provision 
of  mental  health  services  In  urban  and  rural 
poverty  areas. 

My  purpose  here  has  been  to  give  you  an 
overview  of  progress  In  the  National  mental 
health  program.  The  experience  of  rhe  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  the  NT^^H.  has  demonstrated  that 
the  public  now  considers  adequate  treatment 
of  mental  Illness  an  important  right  and  com- 
munity responslbllltv.  Mere  custodial  Institu- 
tionalization of  the  mentally  111  for  indeter- 
minate periods  Is  no  longer  defensible 
therapeutically,  legally,  socially,  or  politically. 
This  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  ask  that  Dr.  KletTer  now 
be  permitted  to  deliver  his  statement,  after 
which  we  shall  both  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Committee  may  have. 
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MILTON  FRIEDMAN  ON  THE 
VOLUNTEER  MILITARY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr,  President.  Milton 
Friedman,  professor  of  economics  and 
member  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force,  is  one 
of  the  most  articulate  spokesmen  on  the 
subject  of  voluntarism  versus  conscrip- 
tion with  regard  to  military  recruitment. 

Due  to  the  imminent  debate  on  the 
Issue  of  an  all-voluntary  Armed  Force, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of 
articles  which  Professor  Friedman  has 
written  for  Newsweek  magazine  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Dbatt 

(By  Milton  Friedman^ 

The  arbitrariness  and  deficiencies  of  our 
present  method  of  manning  the  armed  forces 
are  highlighted  by  the  recent  directive  end- 
ing automatic  exemption  for  hitherto  pro- 
tected occupations  and  automatic  deferment* 
for  most  graduate  students  (the  excepUons 
are  students  already  In  their  second  year 
or  beyond,  and  students  going  Into  medi- 
cine, dentistry  and  related  fields  or  Into  the 
mlnlstrv ) . 

Academic  administrators  are  expressing 
great  concern  that  graduate-student  enroll- 
ments will  decline  sharply  and  that  teaching 
assistants  will  be  scarce.  This  concern  would 
be  fully  Justified  If  all  the  young  men  who 
would  have  been  deferred  or  exempted  under 
earlier  rules  will  In  fact  now  be  drafted — 
except  of  course  for  those  who  do  not  meet 
physical  or  mental  standards  or  are  granted 
status  as  conscientious  objectors. 


be  drafted.  Supoosedly,  the  oldest  are  to  be 
drafted  first.  If  that  were  done,  all  of  the 
new  draftees  would  be  In  their  middle  20s. 
and  most  would  be  college  graduates.  Not 
one   of  the  roughly  2  million  young   men 
turning  18  would  be  taken.  Would  the  mili- 
tary be  satisfied  with  this  outcome?  If  there 
be  conscription,  It  Is  certainly  inequitable 
to  give  special  treatment  to  young  men  who 
go  to  coUege.  But.  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
soldiering  one  of  the  occupations  for  which 
college  graduation  should  be  a  prerequisite? 
Is  that  a  reasonable  use  of  our  manpower? 
What  is  likely  to  happen  Is  that,  by  one 
expedient  or  another,  most  college  graduates 
and   persons   now   exempt   on   occupational 
grounds  will  continue  to  be  deferred.  Public 
pronouncements  will  be  one  thing,  practice 
another.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
pronouncements  do  no  harm.  On  the  con- 
trary   hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
will  be  subjected  to  needless  uncertainty  and 
distress.  They  will  find  It  more  difficult  to 
get   emplo>-ment  because  of  the  risk  that 
they  win  be  drafted.  Employers  will  be  In- 
duced to  get  along  with  less  satisfactory  em- 
ployees.   Thousands    of    colleges    will    take 
measures    that    will    prove    unnecessary    or 
harmful.  We  shall  have  another  striking  ex- 
ample  of   the   defect    of   compulsion   as   a 
method  of  deciding  which  young  man  shall 
serve  In  the  armed  forces  and  which  two  or 
three  or  four  shall  not. 

Over  a  year  ago,  I  wrote  In  this  column 
that  "a  mlUtary  draft  is  undesirable  and 
unnecessary.  We  can  and  should  man  our 
armed  forces  with  volunteers— as  the  United 
SUtes  has  traditionally  done  except  In  ma- 
Jor   wars"    (Newsweek,  Dec.    19.   1966). 

WHY  NOT  VOLUNTEBRS? 

In  the  interim.  Congress  has  passed  a  bill 
extending  conscription  for  another  four 
years  yet  there  has  also  been  increasing  rec- 
ognltlon  of  the  defects  of  conscription.  The 
case  for  a  voluntary  system  has  been  pre- 
sented in  testimony  before  Congressional 
committees.  Several  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
providing  for  the  early  transition  to  a  fully 
voluntary  system  of  manning  the  armed 
forces. 

Three  books  on  the  subject  have  recently 
appeared:  "The  Draft."  which  summarizes 
a  conference  held  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  December  1966  and  presents  evidence 
on  all  the  alternatives  (edited  by  Sol  Tax, 
University  of  Chicago  Press):  "How  to  End 
the  Draft,"  by  five  congressmen  (edited  by 
Douglas  Bailey  and  Steve  Herblts.  National 
Press  Inc.);  and  'Why  the  Draft?"  by  seven 
voung  men  connected  with  the  University  of 
Virginia  (edited  by  James  C.  Miller  III,  with 
an  introduction  by  Senator  Brooke,  Pen- 
guin Books*.  These  books  demonstrate  that 
conscription  Is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able, that  It  Is  entirely  feasible  to  man  our 
armed  forces  by  voluntary  means  provided 
the  military  stop  luiderpaylng  new  recruits 
and  take  effective  steps  to  make  a  career  In 
the  services  more  attractive.  These  books 
consider  and  meet  every  objection  that  has 
been  raised  to  a  voluntary  army. 

Draft  or  no  draft,  this  country  would  be 
now  engaged  in  a  searching  debate  over 
Vietnam.  But  the  virulence  and  the  dlvlslve- 
ness  of  the  debate  have  been  greatly  In- 
creased by  the  draft,  with  Its  threat  to  civil 
liberties  and  with  Its  closing  of  all  alterna- 
tives except  open  revolt  to  young  men  who 
disagree  strongly  with  our  policy.  Must  we 
continue  to  add  to  the  strain  on  our  society 
by  using  a  method  of  manning  oiu:  armed 
forces  that  Is  Inequitable,  wasteful  and  ba- 
sically inconsistent  with  a  free  society? 


ONLY  COLLEGE  CBADCATES? 

But  arithmetic  plus  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary assiire  that  this  will  not  occur.  The 
number  of  young  men  added  to  the  eligible 
roUs  Is  at  least  double  the  number  who  will 


The  End  of  the  Draft? 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 
At  long  last,  the  end  of  the  draft  la  In 
sight. 


Two  months  after  his  Inauguration,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  appointed  a  commission  "to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  eliminat- 
ing conscription  and  moving  toward  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force."  That  commission 
has  now  unanimously  recommended  a  plan 
that  It  believes  would  permit  conscription 
to  end  on  June  30.  1971,  when  the  present 
legal  authority  expires.  It  would  reUln  only 
a  standby  draft  to  be  put  Into  effect  in  case 
of  emergency  by  action  of  Congress  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  President. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  commis- 
sion. I  was  much  Impressed  by  the  emer- 
gence of  unanimity  out  of  initial  disagree- 
ment. As  our  deliberations  proceeded,  and 
especially  as  our  knowledgeable  staff  devel- 
oped a  growing  body  of  factual  evidence.  It 
Ijecame  ever  clearer  to  all  of  us  how  super- 
ficial are  most  arguments  In  Tavor  of  con- 
scription and  how  Inefficient  conscription  Is 
both  as  a  method  of  taxation  and  as  a 
method  of  recruiting  manpower. 

MOSTLY    volunteers    NOW 

The  often  hysterical  claims  that  an  all- 
volunteer  force  Is  undesirable  because  It 
would  be  all  black  or  all  this  or  all  that  or 
because  it  would  strengthen  militarism  or 
because  .  ,  .  all  these  claims  are  contradicted 
by  one  simple  yet  overwhelmingly  Impor- 
tant fact:  owr  armed  forces  today  consist 
predominantly  of  true  volunteers. 

Many  men  "reluctantly"  volunteer  for  a 
first  term  of  service  because  of  the  threat  of 
the  draft.  But  we  know  that  all  men  be- 
yond the  first  term  of  service  are  true  volun- 
teers, and  they  alone  number  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  forces.  In  addlUon.  our  best 
estimates  are  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
first-termers  are  also  true  volunteers.  In  all. 
therefore,  at  least  60  percent  of  the  armed 
forces  are  true  volunteers.  A  change  In  the 
method  of  recruiting  the  remaining  40  per 
cent — mostly  enlisted  men  In  the  very  low- 
est ranks — cannot  produce  drastic  changes 
m  either  the  composition  or  character  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Enforced  service  by  a  conscript  Is  a  tax 
Imposed  on  him  no  less  than  the  check  you 
send  to  Internal  Revenue  Is  a  tax  imposed 
on  you.  The  size  of  his  tax  Is  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  money  for  which  he 
would  have  served  voluntarily  and  the  pay 
he  actually  receives.  Currently,  this  tax 
amounts  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  poten- 
tial civilian  Income  of  draftees.  So  unfair  a 
tax  Imposed  on  so  small  a  minority  would 
never  be  passed  explicitly  by  Congress.  It 
persists  only  because  It  Is  hidden. 

The  tax  Is  not  only  unfair,  it  Is  also  In- 
efficient. Every  tax  Involves  costs  In  addition 
to  the  amount  of  the  tax  Itself.  For  con- 
scription, these  Indirect  costs  are  the  heavy 
burdens  imposed  on  actual  and  potential 
draftees,  their  families,  universities,  employ- 
ers— and  most  Important,  on  all  of  us 
through  the  weakening  of  the  political  fab- 
ric of  society. 

Most  of  these  costs  cannot  be  assigned  a 
money  value.  But  for  those  that  can.  the 
commission  estimates  that  "for  each  $1  In 
tax-ln-klnd  collected,  an  average  of  $2.50  Is 
forgone  by  the  public"— I.e..  that  It  costs 
tl  50  to  collect  $1.  That  U  one  reason  why, 
when  the  books  are  kept  properly  to  show  all 
costs  and  all  returns,  a  volunteer  force  Is  far 
less  costly  than  a  mixed  force  of  conscripts 
and  volunteers.  But  It  Is  not  the  only  reason. 
A  young  man  Is  conscripted  for  two  years. 
He  spends  the  first  six  months  or  so  being 
trained,  the  last  few  months  being  processed 
for  his  discharge.  We  are  lucky  If  he  spends 
one  year  In  active  service.  In  addition,  the 
time  of  other  men  must  be  used  to  train  him 
and  move  him  In  and  out  of  service. 

To  man  a  mixed  conscript-volunteer  force 
oT  2.5  million  men  (the  middle  of  the  range 
of  force  levels  considered  by  the  commis- 
sion) requires  recruiting  each  year  about 
440.000  enlisted  men  (excluding  officers). 
Even  with  today's  low  first-term  pay  and 
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conditions  of  service,  at  least  250,000  would 
be  ttue  volunteers,  leaving  190.000  who 
would  have  to  be  conscripted  or  Induced  to 
volunteer  by  threat  of  the  draft,  _    ...^ 

An  all- volunteer  force  of  equal  effective- 
ness has  less  turnover  and  uses  manpower 
more  efficiently.  As  a  result.  It  requires  re- 
cruiting each  year  about  325.000  enlisted 
men,  or  only  75,000  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent number  of  true  volunteers. 

TIIE    REAL   ALTERNATIVES 

Compel  190,000  men  per  year  to  serve.  Or 
imorove  pay  and  conditions  of  service  to 
attract  an  additional  76,000  volunteers  out 
of  the  1.5  million  who  each  year  turn  i». 
These  are  the  real  alternatives. 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 
President  Nixon's  proposal  of  a  draft  lottery 
as  an  Interim  step  to  an  all-volunteer  mil  - 
tary  force  has  received  generally  favorable 
notices  m  the  public  press.  These  notices 
have  stressed  the  reduction  m  uncertainty 
for  men  aged  18  to  26.  Under  the  proposed 
plan,  a  young  man  would  know  by  age  19 
how  large  a  chance  he  ran  of  being  drafted, 
and  this  chance  would  not  be  affected  sig- 
nificantly by  his  future  behavior.  He  could 
then  plan  for  the  future  In  light  of  this 
knowledge.  He  would  not,  as  now.  have  to 
keep  a  weather  eye  out  year  after  year  for 
how  h!s  current  behavior  will  affect  the 
likelihood  that  he  wUl  be  drafted. 

This  Is  certainly  a  significant  advantage. 
But  there  are  also  disadvantages  of  the  lot- 
tery, less  obvious  to  the  naked  eye,  that  have 
been  overlooked.  When  account  Is  taken  of 
these  disadvantages.  It  Is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  lottery  would  be  a  major  Improve- 
ment. What  Is  abundantly  clear  Is  that  either 
the  present  system  or  the  lottery  Is  distinctly 
inferior  to  an  all-voluntary  military  force. 
Yet  by  reducing  the  decibel  level  of  prot^t 
to  the  draft,  enactment  of  the  lottery  might 
delay  or  even  prevent  the  Introduction  of 
this  fundamental  reform. 

HIGHER  CALLS 

The  lottery  shares  the  key  defect  of  the 
present  system:  comptUsory  service  by  a 
minority  of  the  young  men  of  the  relevant 
age  It  requires  one  out  of  three  or  four  young 
men  to  serve,  regardless  of  their  willingness 
to  do  so  and  often  at  great  sacrifice.  whUe 
their  fellows  pursue  their  careers. 

By  comparison  with  the  present  system,  an 
obvious  disadvantage  of  the  lottery  Is  that  It 
makes  service  In  the  mllltery  subject  to  Lady 
Luck.  It  reduces  the  solemn  obligation  to 
serve  one's  country  to  the  level  of  the  Las 
Vegas  gaming  tables.  The  present  system  at 
least  purports  to  select  on  the  basis  of  ra- 
tional criteria. 

A  less  obvious  yet  far  more  basic  disadvan- 
tage of  the  lottery  is  that  It  would  Increase 
sharply  the  number  of  young  men  who  woiUd 
have  to  be  conscripted— possibly  to  more 
than  douhle  the  roughly  200,000  a  year  who 
are  now  conscripted.  The  lottery  would  raise 
draft  calls  because  It  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers.  Many  men  now  volunteer 
partly  In  order  to  avoid  the  uncertainty  In- 
volved in  present  draft  procedures.  The  new 
plan  would  largely  remove  this  \incertalnty. 
Hence  many  men  who  now  volunteer  would 
not  do  so.  "Their  places  would  have  to  be  filled 
by  conscripts  even  more  reluctant  to  serve — 
as  demonstrated  by  their  unwllUngness  to 
volunteer  even  reluctantly  under  present 
arrangements. 

If  the  lottery  were  the  only  alternative  to 
the  present  system,  the  choice  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed.  The  number  of  young  men 
who  would  gain  from  the  lottery  Is  much 
greater  than  the  number  who  would  lose- 
but  the  gam  to  most  of  the  gainers  would  be 
smaU.  while  the  loss  to  many  of  the  losers 
would  be  large.  There  Is  no  problem  In  the 
human  calcultis  that  Is  more  difficult  than  to 
balance  quality  against  quantity.  Nonethe- 
less. If  this  were  the  only  alternative,  I  would 
probably  prefer  the  lottery. 


A  BETTER  ALTERNATIVE 

Fortunately,  there  Is  a  third  alternative. 
We  can  start  Immediately  to  move  toward  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force  by  improving  sub- 
stantially the  conditions  offered  to  new  re- 
cruits. The  entering  pay  is  disgracefully  low- 
about   •60  a  week  including  cost  of   food. 
dothlnTand  housing.  Other  conditions  of 
tirvMuality   of   food    and   housing    the 
matching  of  skUls  to  tasks  and  so  on— are 
SS>lor*^e.  Every  other  consideration  astde^ 
simple  humanity  demands  a  major  Improve- 
ment in  the  compensation  and  other  condi- 
tions of  military  service.  Such  an  lf»Prfy"- 
ment  would  convert;  many  reluctant  volun- 
teers into  true  volunteers  and  many  who  are 
now  drafted  or  who  do  not  now  serve  Into 
volunteers  of  either  category. 

These  measures  would  not  only  reduce  the 
residual  number  of  young  men  who  would 
stUl  have  to  be  conscripted  but  they  would 
also  provide  invaluable  information  on  how 
responsive  the  supply  of  volunteers  is  to  the 
conditions  offered.  President  Nixon  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  moving  t^,*^*^  »^-'„'^>^"% 
force  once  the  demands  of  Vletimm  have 
eased.  Perhaps  experience  would  show  that 
his  object  can  be  achieved  even  sooner. 

Whether  that  be  so  or  not.  a  major  step 
toward  a  system  of  military  recruitment  fully 
consistent  with  our  traditions  and  values  is 
greaUy  to  be  prefen-ed  to  a  minor  improve- 
ment in  a  system  of  compulsory  service  that 
denies  the  very  basis  of  our  existence  as  a 
society  of  free  men. 


A  Volunteer  Armt 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 
A  mUltary  draft  Is  undesirable  and  un- 
necessary, we  can  and  should  ra^n  o"i"^ 
ed  fortses  with  volunteers-^as  the  United 
States  has  tradltlonaUy  done  except  In  ma- 
jor wars. 

only  a  minority  of  young  men  now  enter 
the  armed  forces.  Hence,  some  method  of 
"selective  8ervlce"-of  deciding  which  young 
man  should  serve  and  which  two  or  three 
should  not-U  Inevitable.  But  o"r  p«»ent 
method  Is  inequitable,  wasteful  and  Incon- 
sistent with  a  free  society. 

On  this  point  there  Is  wide  agreement. 
John  K  Oalbralth  and  Barry  Ooldwater.  the 
New  Left  and  the  Republican  Rlpon  Society 
have  all  urged  that  conscription  be  abolish- 
ed. Even  most  supporters  of  the  draft  regard 
It  as  at  best  a  necessary  evU. 

The  draft  Is  Inequitable  because  Irrelevant 
considerations  play  so  large  a  role  In  deter- 
mining who  serves.  It  Is  wasteful  becausede- 
ferment  of  students,  fathers  and  ma"1f^ 
men  Jams  colleges,  raises  the  birth  rate  and 
fuels  divorce  courts.  It  Is  Inconsistent  with 
a  free  society  because  It  exacts  compulsory 
service  from  some  and  lUnlts  the  freedom 
of  others  to  travel  abroad,  emigrate  or  even 
to  talk  and  act  freely.  So  long  as  compulsion 
is  retained,  these  defects  are  inevitable.  A 
lottery  would  only  make  the  arbitrary  ele- 
ment overt,  universal  national  service  would 
compound  the  evil— regimenting  all  youth  to 
camouflage  the  regimentation  of  some. 

THE  PAT  13  LOW 

Two  principal  objections  are  made  to  a 
volunteer  force: 

(1)  That  a  'professional"  army  endangers 
poUUcal  freedom.  There  ia  a  real  danger^ut 
It  arises  from  a  strong  armed  force  not  from 
the  method  of  recruiting  enlisted  men  Na- 
poleon and  Franco  both  rose  to  power  at  the 
head  of  a  conscript  army.  However  we  re- 
cruit, the  essenUal  need  Is  to  maintain  close 
Unks  between  the  officers  corps  and  the  body 

politic. 

(2)  That  a  volunteer  army  Is  not  feasible 
because,  at  present  terms,  too  few  men  vol- 
unteer UtUe  wonder:  the  starting  pay,  in- 
cluding cost  of  keep.  Is  about  MB  a  week! 
We  could  readily  attract  more  volunteers 
simply  by  paying  market  wages.  E^"fift«" 
of  how  much  total  military  pay  would  have 


to  go  up  vary  from  $4  blUion  to  $20  bUUon  a 

year.  _, 

Whatever  the  extra  amount,  we  are  now 
paying  a  larger  sum  In  concealed  form.  Con- 
^ptlon  18  a  tax  m  kind-forced  labor  ex- 
acted from  the  men  who  serve  Involuntarily. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sum  for  which  they  would  volun- 
tarily serve  and  the  sum  we  now  pay  them— 
If  Joe  Namath  were  drafted,  his  tax  might 
weU  run  Into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lara.  The  real  cost  of  manning  the  armed 
forces  now.  including  thU  concealed  tax,  U 
greater  than  the  cost  of  manning  a  volunteer 
force  of  the  same  size  because  the  volunteers 
would  be  the  men  who  find  mlUtary  service 
the  mo6t  attractive  alternative. 

THE  COST  IS  HIGH 

Moreover,  a  volvinteer  force  would  need 
fewer  recruits.  We  now  waste  manpower  by 
high  tvimover.  unnecessary  training  and  re- 
training and  the  use  of  underpaid  service- 
men for  menial  tasks.  ^„^„. 
Adding  to  cost,  low  pay  for  men  In  service 
encourages  extravagant  veterans'  bonuses- 
currenUy  more  than  W  bllUon  a  year  (over 
40  per  cent  as  much  as  total  military  pay) . 
Toung  men  seeking  shelter  from  the  draft 
ImooM   unnecessary   costs   on  colleges   and 
universities.  Other  young  men  fritter  away 
their   time   in   stopgap   Jobs   awaiting  con- 
scriptton,  while  Industry  seeks  men  to  train. 
The  monetary  savings  that  would  come 
from  abolishing  conscription  are  dwarfed  by 
even      greater      nonmonetary      advantages: 
voung  men  could   arrange   their  schooling, 
careers,  marriages  and  families  In  accordanee 
with   their   own    long-run    Interests;    draft 
boards  could  be  freed  from  the  appalling  task 
of  choosing  which  men  should  serve,  decid- 
ing claims  for  conscientious  objection,  ruling 
whether  young  men  may  ^'»'"' J^^'^y^], 
crtleees   and  imlverslties   could  be  free  to 
pursue   their   proper  educational   function; 
industry  and  govemm«3it  oould  hire  young 
men  on  their  merits  not  their  deferments 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  in  human 
freedom  was  the  commutation  of  »«"  >° 
kind  to  taxes  In  money.  We  have  reverted 
to  a  barbarous  custom.  It  Is  past  time  that 
we  regain  our  heritage. 


No  Draftees  to  Vdbtnah 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 
President-elect  Nixon  Is  committed  to  end- 
ing military  conscription  and  establishing  an 
aU-volunteer  armed  force  as  soon  as  man- 
power needs  In  Vietnam  decline  substan- 
tially That  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  oe 
desired.  But,  In  the  Interim,  the  new  Admin- 
istration could  reduce  enormously  the  bitter- 
ness dissension  and  division  arising  fr^ 
the  Vietnam  conflict  by  taking  a  major  first 
step  toward  an  all-volunteer  army:  sending 
no  more  draftees  to  Vietnam. 

This  proposal  raises  two  basic  questions. 
Is  It  desirable?  Is  it  feasible? 

The  flrst  question  hardly  needs  discussion. 
Men  who  agree  on  UtUe  else  about  Vietnam 
would  agree  on  the  deslrabUlty  of  not  using 
conscripts  to  fight  the  war. 

The  key  question  Is,  therefore,  whether  it 
IS  feasible  to  man  the  Vietnam  ww  wltia  vol- 
unteers. I  believe  the  answer  Is.  Yes.  WUl  It- 
be  easy  to  do  so?  The  answer  Is  clearly.  No. 
But  that  is  hardly  decisive.  The  jto  fj^ 
tlonal  policy  should  not  be  to  make  life  easy 
for  government  officials,  whether  clvUlan  or 

military. 

the  facts 

Here  are  the  basic  facts.  CurrenUy.  about 
540  000  men  are  In  Vietnam:  360,000  In  the 
Aniiy.  the  remaining  180,000  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  Air  Force  and  Navy.  The  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  use  no  conscripts;  the  Marines,  a 
negligible  number.  Hence,  only  the  Army 
raises  a  problem.  ,^„.^.  ,. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  woridwlde  Is 
about  1  5  mUllon.  Only  about  600.000  are  con- 
scripts; the  other  900.000  are  volunteers. 
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On  a  purely  arithmetic  basis.  It  seems 
clearly  feasible  to  provide  360.000  men  In 
Vietnam  out  of  the  900.000  volunteers  plus 
any  conscripts  who  might  waive  their  exemp- 
tion. But  this  Is  misleading.  The  problem  la 
harder  than  these  numbers  suggest. 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  new  policy,  if  noth- 
ing else  were  done,  might  well  reduce  the 
number  of  "reluctant  volunteers"— those 
who  volunteer  mostly  under  the  threat  of 
conscription.  To  offset  this  reduction.  It  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  raise  substantlallly  the 
pay  of  men  who  serve  In  Vietnam — a  step 
that  is  called  for  In  any  event  on  grounds  of 
equity. 

Even  substanUal  Increases  In  combat  pay 
are  clearly  feasible  on  budgetary  grounds.  A 
rise  of  $1,000  a  year  for  all  men  In  Vietnam 
would  cost  around  a  half  bUllon  dollars.  Tet 
this  rise,  even  U  flat  and  across  the  board, 
would  raise  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  by  some- 
thing like  40  per  cent.  And  the  rise  should 
not  be  across  the  board.  It  should  be  concen- 
trated on  the  positions  for  which  volunteers 
are  fewest. 

a.  Currently,  the  term  of  service  of  en- 
luted  men  In  Vietnam  Is  limited  to  twelve 
months.  Disregard  officers,  and  suppose  that 
all  of  the  nearly  900.000  volunteers  In  the 
Army  enlisted  for  a  single  term  of  three  years. 
Then  each  covUd  spend  only  one-third  of  hla 
service  In  Vietnam,  so  that  a  maximum  of 
300,000  men  could  on  the  average  be  in  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam. 

The  policy  of  limiting  the  term  of  service 
In  Vietnam  to  twelve  months  has  been 
strongly  criticized  on  strictly  military 
grounds  as  highly  unsatisfactory  and  Inef- 
ficient. It  takes  several  months  for  men  to 
learn  their  Jobs;  their  last  several  months 
are  homeward-looking;  at  most,  sU  of  the 
twelve  months  are  useful  service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  perpetual  rotation  makes  It  impos- 
sible to  establish  thoee  informal  lines  of  com- 
munication that  are  at  least  as  in^Kirtant  in 
every  large  administrative  structure  as  the 
formal  channels.  Lengthening  the  normal 
term  of  service  would  cut  sharply  the  num- 
ber of  men  needed  In  Vietnam  and  thus 
doubly  facilitate  a  policy  of  no  draftees  to 
Vietnam. 

3.  A  third  possible  difllctilty  is  that  the 
Army  needs  units  rather  than  individual  men 
In  Vietnam  and  It  is  undesirable  to  segregate 
all  Army  recruits  from  the  outset  Into  con- 
script and  non-conscript  units.  However,  this 
difficulty  is  not  relevant.  Initially,  units  as 
a  whole  were  sent  to  Vietnam  but  currently 
men  rather  than  units  as  a  whole  are  sent  as 
replacements. 

THX   CHAIXKNCK 

The  dlfflciUtles  are  real.  But  they  are  far 
from  Insuperable.  They  offer  a  challenge  to 
the  men  who  rvn  the  armed  forces,  not  a 
reason  for  rejecting  a  policy  that  offers  so 
many  advantages.  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  should  set  a  definite 
and  near  date  after  which  no  more  draftees 
will  be  assigned  to  Vietnam — unless  they 
v-oJunteer  for  that  duty.  There  is  no  other 
measure  that  they  can  take  that  will  do  more 
to  unify  the  country  and  at  the  same  time 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  military 
forces  in  Vietnam.  I 


REORGANIZATION  OP  OUR  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS— SEN 
ATOR  MUSKIE'S  VIEW 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  agencies  responsible 
for  our  programs  in  environmental  con- 
trol and  improvement  be  provided  enough 
manpower  and  funds  to  accomplish  the 
tasks  assigned  to  them  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President. 

Consequently,  I  am  disturbed  by  an 
implication  that  the  reorganization  of 
these  programs  and  agencies  In  the  pro- 


posed Environmental  Protection  Admin- 
istration wiU  bring  about  reductions  in 
Federal  expenditures  fov  environmental 
control  and  improvement. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MxjsKiK)  pointed  out  in  his  statement  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, these  programs  already  are 
underfunded  and  undermanned.  The 
shortages  are  particularly  critical,  for 
example,  at  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Join  Senator 
MusKn:  'n  warning  that  "we  should  not 
expect  expenditures  for  these  already 
unerfunded,  undermanned  programs 
to  decrease."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Stattmsnt  bt   thz   HoNoaABLE  Edmund   S. 
Mttskie   on   Reorganization    Plan   No.   3, 
Creating  the  Envibon  mental  Pbotxction 
AcENCT,  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Organization,  Senate  Committke 
on  Govern  ment  Operations,  Jult  28,  1970 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  In 
favor  of  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3.  creating  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  President  has  proposed  to  do  by  reor- 
ganization what  I  had  proposed  to  do  by 
legislation.  Last  December  I  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Independent  watchdog  agency  to 
protect  the  environment,  and  on  April  6  of 
this  year  I  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  3677)  to  cre- 
ate the  environmental  quality  administra- 
tion. 

Removing  environmental  regulatory  au- 
thority from  iMr>motlonal  agencies  was  the 
goal  of  my  proposal,  and  it  is  the  primary 
importance  of  the  President's  reorganization 
plan.  At  the  same  time,  concentrating  en- 
vironmental protection  programs  In  one  In- 
dependent agency  should  give  our  environ- 
mental quality  efforts  a  measure  of  stability 
and  coordination  they  have  never  known. 

Few  Federal  programs  and  executive  agen- 
cies have  undergone  the  constant  change  In 
a  relatively  short  period  of  the  time  that  has 
marked  our  environmental  efforts.  Pew  Fed- 
eral "Wars"  are  being  fought  with  as  much 
room  for  administrative  Improvement.  With- 
out a  thorough  reorganization — of  the  kind 
that  the  President  and  I  have  proposed — the 
pursxilt  of  environmental  quality  will  never 
achieve  preeminence  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Even  more  Important  than  the  question  of 
preeminence  and  organizational  stablUty  Is 
the  narrow  focus  of  environmental  protection 
without  which  no  program  will  ever  be  suc- 
cessful. If  the  control  of  pollution  is  assigned 
to  those  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  pol- 
luting activities  at  the  same  time,  we  com- 
promise our  goal  of  environmental  protec- 
tion. This  is  what  happens  now  In  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  in  several  other  agencies. 

To  meet  these  two  criteria,  organizational 
stability  and  autonomous  environmental  reg- 
ulation, some  have  suggested  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  or  a  De- 
partment of  Ccaservatlon. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  such  a  department 
to  serve  other  purposes,  such  a   move  for 
these  purposes  would  be  a  mistake  for  several 
t  important  reasons. 

First,  it  would  Ignore  the  fact  that  our 
environmental  protection  problem  Involves 
competition  In  the  use  of  resources— »  com- 
petition which  exists  in  any  department 
which  must  develop  resources  for  public  uses. 


The  agency  which  sets  environmental  qual- 
ity standards  must  have  only  one  goal:  pro- 
tection of  this  and  future  generations  against 
changes  in  the  natural  environment  which 
adversely  affect  the  quality  of  life. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  environ- 
mental protection  Is  not  the  same  as  con- 
servation, although  sound  conservation  prac- 
tices should  enhance  the  environment. 

Finally,  the  traditional  concerns  of  con- 
servation activities  have  been  too  closely 
Identified  with  the  protection  of  natural  re- 
sources separated  from  the  population  cen- 
ters. Our  primary  concern  must  be  man 
where  he  lives  and  the  interrelaUonshlp  be- 
tween the  nattiral  environment  and  hla  man- 
made  environments. 

An  Independent  agency,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  developing  and  implement- 
ing Federal  environmental  quality  standards, 
supporting  basic  research  on  problems  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  providing  technical 
and  construction  assistance  to  state,  inter- 
state and  local  agencies  would  reflect  the 
national  commitment  we  need  if  we  are  to 
avoid  ecological  disaster. 

The  President's  reorganization  plan  meets 
these  criteria.  It  transfers  to  the  new  agency 
the  research,  standards-setting,  and  grant- 
making  authorities  of  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  and  The  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration.  It  in- 
cludes In  the  new  agency  many  of  the  other 
important  environmental  regulatory  func- 
tions now  scattered  among  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. At  the  same  time.  It  excludes  from  the 
EPA  any  responsibilities  for  resource  devel- 
opment or  promotion.  The  single  mission  of 
the  EPA  wUl  be  the  protection  of  the 
environment. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  several  aspects 
of  the  President's  plan  which  concern  me^ 
I  hope  that  Administration  witnesses  will 
discuss  these  questions  In  detail. 

First,  there  are  Important  environmental 
protection  programs  that  are  not  Included  In 
this  reorganization. 

Noise  pollution  control  does  not  belong  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  It  should 
have  been  transferred  to  EPA  in  the  plan. 

The  fragmenUtlon  of  sewer  construction 
grant  programs  confuses  many  communitie"* 
and  Impedes  effective  coordination  of  wate-- 
poUutlon  control  programs.  Although  the 
grant  program  administered  by  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  has  been 
placed  In  this  new  agency,  the  programs  of 
the  Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Agrlcxature  have  not.  Fur- 
ther transfers  might  be  appropriate  in  this 

area. 

NAPCA  and  FWQA  have  been  criticized  for 
their  f  aUiue  to  monitor  air  and  water  quality 
adequately.  These  capabiUtles  presently  exist 
in  the  geological  survey  and  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Service  Administration,  and 
we  should  consider  transferring  them  to  the 
new  agency. 

The  aecorid  focus  of  my  concern  with  the 
reorganization  pUn  is  the  abUlty  of  the  new 
agency  to  evaluate  hecath  matters  quickly 
and  to  act  on  those  evaluations.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Environmental  Health 
Services  was  not  transferred  to  the  new 
agency. 

There  needs  to  be  assurance  that  the  new 
agency  wUl  have  the  capacity  to  identify 
potential  environmental  health  problems. 
Had  the  FWQA  used  the  capacity  of  the 
Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene,  earlier  identifica- 
tion of  the  present  mercury  crisis  might  have 
resulted.  The  committee  should  be  assured 
that  the  EPA  wUl  have  the  environmental 
health  personnel  to  set  the  adequate  stand- 
ards for  radiation  and  peatlcldes  which  are 
needed  immediately. 

My  final  concern  with  the  President's  plan 
is  reflected  In  the  message  that  accompanied 
transmission  of  the  plan  to  Congress.  The 
message  states  that  the  EPA  should  result  In 
more  efficient  operation  of  the  government 
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It  goes  on  to  say:  "It  Is  not  practical,  how- 
ever, to  itemize  or  aggregate  the  exact  ex- 
penditure reductions  which  will  result  from 
this  action." 

We  should  not  expect  expenditures  for 
these  already  under-funded,  under-manned 
programs  to  decrease. 

The  manpower  shortage  is  especially  se- 
rious at  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration.  At  the  time  of  enactment 
of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  the  projected 
need  for  NAPCA  manpower  was  for  1,900  In 
fiscal  1970.  Instead,  they  are  staffed  about 
half  that  strength.  The  current  employment 
Is  961.  The  budget  request  for  only  117  addi- 
tional positions  for  NAPCA  In  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  clearly  not  adequate. 

To  demonstrate  the  effects  of  this  shortage, 
one  need  only  look  at  the  progress  on  the 
first  vital  procedural  step  under  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act.  Of  the  67  air  quality  regions  which 
should  have  been  designated  in  1969,  only  28 
were  designated.  The  Agency  has  only  eight 
workers  doing  this  essential  work.  A  report 
prepared  by  NAPCA.  but  not  released,  shows 
that  an  additional  2,000  workers  will  be  re- 
quired by  1974  to  Implement  the  provlalons 
of  the  Act. 

A  look  at  the  funding  history  of  NAPCA 
gives  a  good  Idea  why  there  are  manpoww 
problems.  In  fiscal  1968,  $109  million  was 
authorized,  but  only  »64  mllUon  was  appro- 
priated. In  1969,  the  authorization  was  $186 
million,  but  the  approplration  was  only  $89 
mllUon.  And  In  fiscal  1970,  $179  million  was 
authorized  but  only  $109  million  apfwtjprt- 
ated. 

The  picture  In  water  pollution  control  is 
not  a  great  deal  brighter.  In  fiscal  years  1966 
through  1969,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  AdnUnlstratlon  (now  known  as  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration)  re- 
mained from  1,000  to  600  positions  below  its 
authorized  manpower,  partly  as  a  result  of 
celling  levels  set  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Agency  Is  now  within  about  126 
of  Its  authorized  level,  but  that  Is  because 
the  authorization  has  been  cut  back  from 
2,800  to  2,400.  A  1969  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  showed  that  as  a  result  of 
manpower  shortages,  there  was  Insufficient 
technical  assistance  to  the  sttates  and  In 
some  cases  a  hindering  of  the  reeeareh  effort 
and  insufficient  supervision  of  oonartructlon 
grants.  Some  additional  positions  have  been 
added  to  the  construction  grant  program  as 
a  result  of  additional  appropriations  for  that 
program  for  fiscal  1970,  but  much  improve- 
ment still  Is  needed.  We  should  not  be  cut- 
ting back  authorized  manpower  when  we 
should  be  greatly  strengthening  our  water 
pollution  control  efforts. 

The  committee  should  request  from  the 
Administration  accurate  estimates  of  pro- 
jected funding  and  manpower  for  the  new 
agency  over  the  next  three  years.  The  Con- 
gress should  make  clear  its  commitment  to 
fund  and  staff  the  EPA.  Without  that  com- 
mitment, EPA  will  be  merely  another  exam- 
ple of  unfilled  promises. 

I  hope  that  the  Administration  witnesses 
who  appear  in  the  next  two  days  will  respond 
to  the  questions  that  I  have  raised. 

On  balance,  the  President's  plan  Is  a  good 
one.  If  It  is  augmented  by  the  additional 
transfers  I  have  suggested  and  If  It  la  ad- 
ministered and  funded  properly,  the  EPA 
would  mark  an  Important  commitment  to 
environmental  quality. 

These  are  b*g  "Ifs,"  but  they  represent  the 
opportunity  EPA  would  create.  We  could 
translate  our  concern  into  effective  action, 
our  financial  commitments  Into  results  and 
our  determination  Into  strong  enforcement. 
EPA  will  give  us  this  chance,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  approve  the  reorganization  plan. 


gust  17,  that  his  efforts  to  obtain  in- 
formation about  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  North  Vietnam  "had  met  with  no 
concrete  success"  in  Moscow  and  Stock- 
holm. 
This  is  indeed  sad  and  disheartening 

It  may  be  recalled  that  President 
Nixon  had  requested  Mr.  Borman  to 
make  such  inquiries  during  his  tour  of 
Europe.  This  was  a  part  of  the  continu- 
ing effort  of  the  administration  to  use 
every  channel,  ofBcial  and  imoflScial,  to 
persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  to  com- 
ply with  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  The 
North  Vietnamese  Government  is  a  sig- 
natory of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Borman  also  announced  he  would 
not  seek  an  interview  with  North  Viet- 
namese representatives  in  Paris,  inas- 
much as  Hanoi  has  already  announced 
that  any  such  request  would  be  refused. 

We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Borman  for 
seeking  information  which  would  mean 
so  much  to  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
Americans  held  prisoner  by  North  Viet- 
nam. 

We  pledge  otirselves  to  continue  to  use 
every  channel  in  the  hope  that  Hanoi 
will  change  its  strange  and  inhumane 
policy  with  respect  to  prisoners  of  war. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  news 
dispatch  on  the  subject  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POW  Mission  Called  FKurrLBSS 

Paris,  Aug.  17. — ^Frank  Borman,  the  re- 
tired American  astronaut  on  a  presidential 
mission  to  obtain  information  about  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam,  said 
today  he  has  met  "with  no  concrete  suoceas" 
in  Moscow  and  Stockholm. 

He  arrived  here  from  Stockholm  after  stop- 
ping ecu-Uer  in  Moscow. 

"I  have  had  a  very  sympathetic  recep- 
tion" Mr.  Borman  said  and  then  added:  "It's 
a  very  difficult  undertiUting  but  with  no 
concrete  success  that  I  can  point  to." 

He  said  he  would  not  seek  an  Interview 
with  North  Vietnamese  representatives  In 
Paris.  A  Hanoi  spokesman  said  last  week 
that  any  euch  request  wotUd  be  refused. 


NO  CONCRETE  SUCCESS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  AstrottAut 
Prank  Borman  reported  yesterday,  Au- 


DEVASTATING  CRITICISM  OP 
WELFARE  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  sent  back  to  the  Finance 
Committee  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
rewritten  bill  aimed  at  reforming  the 
welfare  mess.  The  revisions  were  in- 
tended to  stifle  serious  objections  that 
arose  when  the  committee  began  its  care- 
ful study  of  the  legislation  as  passed  by 
the  originating  body. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  not  Im- 
proved. It  is  imacceptable  for  many 
varied  and  valid  reasons. 

Severe  and  devastating  criticism  of 
the  reworked  bill  is  being  loudly  voiced 
by  individual  citizens,  some  of  whom — ^It 
might  be  anticipated— would  be  its  most 
fervid  champions. 

A  distinguished  nationally  syndicated 
newspaper  columnist,  Mr.  Richard  Wil- 
son, correspondent  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tiihune  seriously  questions 
the  wisdom  of  passing  the  legislation.  He 
says  in  his  analysis  that  it  would  more 


than  triple  the  welfare  rolls  In  13  States, 
and  add  millions  in  other  States. 

But  three  well-known  advocates  of 
welfare  reform  have  made  the  most  sur- 
prising arguments  against  the  legisla- 
tion, questioning  it  In  clearly  understood 
language  before  a  national  television 
network  audience. 

In  my  opinion.  It  will  be  worth  while  for 
every  Senator  to  read  and  ponder  the 
words  of  the  three  principals  who  ap- 
peared on  the  'Today."  NBC  television 
program  on  the  morning  of  August  5, 
1970. 

They  were  Mrs.  Betty  Whaley,  of  the 
National  Urban  League;  Chaimcey  Alex- 
ander, of  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers;  and  Dr.  George  Wiley, 
of  the  National  Welfare  Righte  Organi- 
zation. 

In  the  event  that  Senators  are  un- 
famihar  with  the  activities  of  the  last 
named.  Dr.  WUey.  I  also  draw  attention 
to  an  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  5,  1970. 

In  the  transcript  of  the  remarks  by  the 
participants  on  the  "Today"  show,  they 
make  the  following  points,  should  the 
administration's  rewritten  welfare  bm 
l>c  cn&ctcd.  * 

First.  That  it  will  not  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  Nation's 
large  corps  of  social  workers. 

Second.  That  the  proposal  to  furnish 
the  so-called  working  poor  families  a 
guaranteed  family  income  should  be 
separated  and  dealt  with  apart  from  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  concerning  welfare 
reform  so  the  public  can  examine  the 
Government  income  plan,  especially  its 
high  cost  and  inequities. 

Third.  That  the  bill  will  create  an  even 
larger  bureacuracy  of  Government  social 
workers  whose  initial  assignment  will  be 
to  register  on  the  welfare  rolls  2  million 
persons  who  now  have  jobs. 

Jtourth.  That  the  bin  is  also  branded 
s  very  cruel  deception  as  far  as  getting 
Jobs  for  the  poor. 

Fifth.  That  the  administration's  chief 
developer  of  the  welfare  bill  is  labeled 
a  clever  "propagandist"  who  has  over- 
sold the  bill  as  a  reform  vehicle. 

Sixth.  And  that  the  true  objective  of 
advocates  is  a  guaranteed  income  of  $5,- 
600  or  $6,000  a  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  NBC  telecast,  Mr.  WU- 
son's  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star.  July  31.  and  the 
Washirgton  Post  editorial  concerning 
Dr.  Wiley  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printea  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nixon  AoMimsTRATioN's  Welfare  Box 
Ron  Nxssxn.  We  have  In  the  Washington 
studios  this  morning  Mrs.  Betty  Whaley, 
Chaunoey  Alexander  and  Dr.  George  WUey. 
They  all  represent  cw^anlzatlonB  which  are 
opoosed  to  President  Nixon-s  welfare  reform 
proposal.  In  a  few  minutes  we'll  talk  tc 
them  about  why  they  are  against  It  and 
some  Ideas  they  have  of  how  they  think  It 
should  be  Improved. 

The  three  guests  are  Mra.  Betty  Whaley 
who  represents  the  Urban  League.  Chaun- 
cey  Alexander  who  Represents  the  National 
AssodaUon  of  Social  Workers,  and  Dr. 
George  Wiley  who  represents  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization. 
Mrs.  Whaley.  let  me  read  you  something. 
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About  t*n  days  ago  on  this  same  program 
Etenlel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  the  Preeldenfs 
counselor  who  played  a  big  part  In  wrlUng 
the  President's  welfare  bill,  said  this:  "The 
Urban  League  has  a  long  and  respected 
tradition  of  social  wotIc.  but  you  know  I'm 
afraid  social  workers  are  against  this  pro- 
gram because  they  feel  -t  nUght  put  social 
workers  out  of  work."  Now,  is  that  the  rea- 
son the  Urban  League  opposes  the  welfare 

reform  bill? 

Mrs.  Whalet.  Well  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set that  that  Is  a  glaring  example  of  a  half- 
truth.  The  National  Urban  League  has  been 
on  record  for  the  past  ten  years  as  being  in 
support  of  a  basic  mlnimiun  income  for  all 
people.  And  In  fact.  Mr.  Moynlhan  will  re- 
call that  the  NaUonal  Urban  League  testi- 
fied on  request  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  at  that  time  endorsed 
the  concept  of  a  basic  mlnlmimi  floored  in- 
come. And  even  though  we  have  some  reser- 
vations about  that  legislaUon  as  presented 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
particularly  around  the  inadequacy  of  the 
level  of  income — we  were  prepared  to  sup- 
port It. 

Since  that  time  we've  had  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  revisions  which  are  being 
presented  now  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  In  direct  response  to  the  ques- 
tion about  social  workers  being  out  of  Jobs — 
If  you  really  look  at,  very  carefuUy  at  the 
legislation— the  kind  of  InvestlgaUve  meth- 
ods, the  kind  of  uaclng  fathers,  the  kind  of 
trials  that  social  workers  would  have  to  un- 
dertake under  that  legislation— we  would  not 
be  out  of  work.  Social  workers  would  not 
be  out  of  work— In  fact  we  would  be  busy  at 
work  doing  Jobs  that  would  completely  ne- 
gate the  principles  that  we  have  been  fight- 
ing for  for  so  long. 

Row  Nbssm*.  Mr.  Alexander,  you  ar«  the 
represenUtlve  of  the  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  Are  you  or  your  members  afraid 
they'll  be  put  out  of  business  if  this  bill  is 
passed? 

Mr.  Altxandeh.  Indeed  not!  We  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  public  should  know 
what  this  bin  contains  and  we  have  fought 
for  the  principle  of  an  adequate  Income  base 
for  many  years. 

We  feel  that  there  should  be  a  direct 
separation  of  the  income  payments  from  th« 
social  services  so  that  the  American  public, 
taxpayers,  and  the  consiimers  can  see  what 
goes  Into  money  payments  and  what  goes  Into 
social  services.  Then  you  can  measure  It  and 
see  what  Is  being  produced. 

We're  asking  for  a  program  that  will  clean 
up  this  bill.  We're  working  for  amendments 
to  the  bill  m  order  to  separate  the  money 
payments  from  the  social  services  atpect. 
We  feel  that  there  should  be  an  adequate 
income  floor.  This  bill  mixes  the  two  together. 
It  is  admlxxistratlvely  inefBcient.  It  will 
provide — Instead  of  additional  money  to  the 
poor— only  about  $2  billion  of  the  program 
will  go  to  the  poor.  The  rest  will  go  In  sup- 
plements to  the  states  for  administration 
and  a  number  of  other  programs  of  that 
sort. 

Ron  Nessen.  In  principle,  you  accept  the 
idea  of  a  Federal  floor  en  welfare? 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  fought  for  that 
for  many  years,  and  we  have  asked  for  It, 
and  we  have  tried  to  Inform  the  American 
public  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  important  In 
order  to  establish  a  base  line  In  the  country 
for  adequate  living  for  poor  people. 

Ron  Nessen.  But  If  this  works  the  way 
the  President  rays  It's  going  to  work,  eventu- 
ally the  people  on  welfare  would  all  go  to 
work  and  there  wouldn't  be  any  more  people 
on  welfare — not  very  many.  Wouldn't  that 
Indeed  put  your  members  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Alexanoeb.  No  Indeed ;  We  have  plenty 
of  business  in  a  whole  series  of  problems. 
Because  just  having  a  Job  does  not  eliminate 
seme  of  the  social  problems  that  people  have. 


Ron  Nkssen.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  his  bill  would  Indeed  either  force 
people  to  get  Jobs,  train  people  to  get  Jobs, 
encourage  them  to  get  Jobs? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  No  we  do  not.  We  think 
that  it,  in  effect,  will  create  a  large  bureauc- 
racy. 

Ron  Nessen.  Larger  than  we  have  now? 
Mr.  Alexander.  Yes  indeed.  It  prc^joses  to 
register  two  million  people— half  of  whom 
have  Jobs,  and  then  in  turn  will  only  take 
care  of  about  250,000  people  for  Job  training, 
etc. 

Ron  Nessen.  It  holds  out  false  hope  then 
of  getting  a  lot  of  Jobs  for  people? 

Mr.  Alexander.  It's  a  very  cruel  deception 
and  I  think  that  it's  Important  that  the 
American  public  look  Into  it. 

Ron  Nessen.  Dr.  Wiley,  your  button  pret- 
ty well  tells  the  story  of  your  views.  You 
think  that  $1600  Is  much  too  low. 

Dr.  Wn-EY.  It's  totally  Inadequate.  The  bill, 
as  originally  proposed,  was  a  token  change — 
It  would  make  a  small  step  toward  changing 
the  welfare  system,  and  with  the  amend- 
ments that  the  Nixon  Administration  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate.  It  actually  is  an  attack 
and  denies  Income  to  more  than  seven  and 
a  half  million  people  presently  on  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children.  These 
are  the  female-headed  families  who  are  the 
most  vulnerable  people  in  the  population. 

They  are  women  and  children  who  will  be 
denied  up  to  a  $1,000  a  year  of  present  bene- 
fits that  they  are  receiving  imder  the  old 
fashioned  weUare  programs  who  will  be  de- 
nied under  NUon's  Family  Assistance  Plan. 
That's  a  direct  attack  on  poor  people 
which  Is  typical  of  the  kinds  of  things  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  been  doing— 
to  attack  black  people  and  poor  people  In  a 
lot  of  subtle  ways  throughout  their  Admin- 
istration. 

And  I  think  It  Is  fraudulent  on  Daniel 
Moynlhan's  part.  I've  known  him  for  a  long 
time.  He's  one  of  the  cleverest  propagandists 
In  this  country — to  sell  this. 

He's  oversold  It  as  a  great  sweeping  reform. 
When  It  Is  not  a  great  sweeping  reform  and 
when  you  undoubtedly  examine  the  fine 
print,  It  actually  denies  a  lot  of  money  to  a 
lot  of  poor  people.  And  the  fact  that  social 
workers  have  not  been  enthusiastic  about 
It,  is  entirely  because  they  don't  understand 
the  bin  and  most  of  the  American  pubUc 
only  understands  Moynlhan. 

Ron  Nessen.  Let's  go  back  a  little  bit.  Now 
you  do  agree  with  the  other  two  guesM 
here  that  In  prtnrtple  the  Idea  of  a  Federal 
floor  on  welfare  Is  good,  right? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh  yes,  the  principle  of  a  Fed- 
eral floor  is  exceUent.  The  question  Is  If  you 
get  the  form  of  having  a  reform  without  the 
substance  you  have  nothing.  And  If  you  take 
t|he  momentum  that  has  loeen  generated  by 
the  militant  pressure  of  welfare  rights  or- 
ganizations on  the  welfare  system  which  have 
exposed  the  inadequacies  and  the  creaks  and 
cracks  which  have  caused  a  lot  of  people  to 
be  concerned  about  welfare  problems,  you 
take  that  Initiative  and  you  propose  a  token 
reform  that  does  not  really  basically  change 
the  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  you're  doing 
something  that  Is  deluding— doing  a  dis- 
service to  the  entire  countrj-. 

Ron  Nessen.  I'm  not  clear  as  to  why  you 
say  this — not  changing  the  substance.  You're 
taking  the  responsibility  for  welfare  away 
from  the  slates. 

Dr.  Wiley.  You're  not,  and  that's  what  the 
people  do  not  understand.  This  program  Is  at 
least  as  compUcated  as  the  present  program. 
It  has  layers  and  layers  of  administration  In 
It.  There  will  be  a  Federal  Family  Assistance 
Program.  There  will  be  a  federal-state  pro- 
gram to  aid  the  aged,  the  disabled  and  blind. 
'There  will  then  be  a  supplemental  state  pro- 
gram to  AFDC  recipients — recipients  would 
go  to  one  place  for  food  stamps,  to  another 
place  for  Family  Assistance,  to  another  place 
for  Dupp'.emental  aid.  It  would  be.  In  fact. 


more  complicated  to  the  recipient  than  It  Is 
now. 

Mrs.  Whaley.  I  think  one  of  the  major 
points  that  has  to  be  recognized  is  that  this 
legislation  has  been  touted  as  finally  giving 
some  relief  to  the  working  poor. 

What  we  have  worked  for  Is  a  federal  sub- 
sistence for  the  working  poor.  In  the  original 
bin  they  were  Included.  Now  they  are  Included 
m  the  state-supplemented  program  and  we 
all  know  that  In  several  states,  particularly 
those  in  the  South,  can  claim  very  little  of 
the  benefits  now,  and  under  this  legislation 
now  be  able  to  forego  their  participation — 
simply  give  it  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
administer — which  certainly  means  the  level 
of  payments  will  be  grossly  Inadeqaute. 

The  other  population  which  Is  excluded  is 
the  unemployed  head  of  the  household.  And 
Dr.  Wiley  has  alluded  to  this  and  this  is  ex- 
tremely crucial. 

We've  been  concerned  about  keeping  fami- 
lies Intact.  Mr.  Moynlhan  himself  fald  this 
bill  would  keep  families  Intact.  And  Im- 
mediately we  see  that  this  group  Is  excluded 
from  the  Federal  assistance. 

Ron  Nessen.  Without  meaning  to  contra- 
dict you,  the  bUl  Is  still  being  formed  In 
Congress  and  some  of  these  parts  you  men- 
tioned— the  Administration  has  said  it  would 
like,  for  Instance,  it  would  insist  on  includ- 
ing the  working  poor.  I  do  want  to  ask  Dr. 
WUey,  despite  what  you  say  In  public  I've 
always  known  you  to  be  a  realist — you  don't 
really  believe  that  $5600  minimum  Is  at  all 
politically  realistic. 

Dr.  Wiley.  With  the  reactionary  Congress 
we  have,  with  Russell  Long  and  Wilbur  Mills 
controlling  those  committees,  no  I  don't 
think  It's  going  to  happen,  that  Is  likely  to 
happen  thla  year  with  those  people.  But 
the  country  has  got  to  set  the  goal  for  It- 
self for  an  adequate  Income  for  all  people. 
It  has  Just  to  say  what  It  takes  to  live  In 
our  country  today.  And  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics  produced  the  figures  upon  which 
our  $5500  demand  Is  based.  It  wouldn't  cost 
the  country  a  nickel  to  set  a  goal  of  an  ade- 
quate Income.  To  define  that  $5500  Is  really 
what  It  takes.  I  might  mention  those  figures 
were  1969.  In  1970,  It's  $6000  for  a  family  of 
four. 

But  we're  talking  about  net  Income.  Now 
you've  got  to  set  a  goal  of  that  kind  of  net 
income  and  when  you  talk  about  eliminating 
poverty  you've  got  to  talk  about  getting 
everybody,  by  work  or  by  Federal  Income  as- 
sistance, up  to  that  kind  of  level.  Now  we 
have  the  money  In  the  country  to  do  It.  We 
Jtist  don't  have  the  political  will. 

Our  organization  Is  fighting  to  raise  that 
Issue  and  to  fight  for  It  and  we  say  "$5500  or 
fight"  and  we  mean  Just  that. 

Ron  Nessen.  In  how  many  years  would 
you  think  It  would  take  them  to  reach  that 
goal? 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  think  It  should  be  done  this 
year. 

Ron  Nessen.  But  realistically. 
Dr.  Wiley.  ReallstlcaUy,  It's  as  soon  as  the 
political  muscle  can  be  generated.  As  soon 
as  a  few  of  the  Moynlhans  of  this  world  start 
coming  up  for  adequate  Income  and  get  with 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  poor  people,  we'll 
begin  to  move  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  we  ought  to  study 
positive  what  needs  to  be  done  In  this  coun- 
try. We  need  to  set  an  adequate  goal  for 
Income  payments.  We  also  need  to  have  Fed- 
eral administration  to  oppose  the  kind  of  dif- 
ferent standards  that  are  set  In  the  various 
states,  and  thirdly  we  need  a  work  program — 
or  we  need  the  government  to  back  a  work 
program,  not  a  program  to  push  people  oft  re- 
lief but  rather  a  program  where  the  govern- 
ment says  we  will  make  Jobs.  We  have  5% 
unemployment  today  where  poor  people 
could  not  get  Jobs  even  If  they  were  trained 
for  them. 

Mrs.  Whaley.  May  I  say  the  National  Urban 
League  says  by  1976,  the  200th  anniversary  of 
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this  country,  should  be  the  goal  to  eradicate 
poverty. 

Ron  Nessen.  Thank  you  very  much.  WeU, 
we've  heard  three  guests  who  represent  or- 
ganizations which  seem  to  agree  with  the 
President's  welfare  proposals,  in  principle, 
but  have  a  lot  of  disagreement  with  some  of 
the  details.  This  is  Ron  Nessen  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Wiley's  Hard-Nosed  Bargain 
Washington's  welfare  famines  are  about  to 
receive  some  money  to  help  meet  their  fur- 
niture needs,  aid  that  should  bring  at  least 
a  bit  of  comfort  and  cheer  to  their  often  bar- 
ren but  over-crowded  siu-roundlngs.  Things 
many  people  take  for  granted — chairs,  dress- 
ers and  beds — simply  have  not  made  the 
meager  shopping  lists  of  people  dependent  on 
public  assistance.  The  money  Is  coming  be- 
cause Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  was  able 
to  raise  a  $50,000  donation  from  the  United 
Givers  Fimd's  dividends  and  Interest,  an- 
other $50,000  from  an  undisclosed  source  and, 
from  these  two  gifts,  the  posslblUty  of  a 
matching  $100,000  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

All  of  this  is  welcome  news,  but  It  leaves 
out  the  events  that  led  to  It.  They  focus  on 
George  A.  WUey,  director  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  who  took  charge 
of  the  bargaining  with  Mayor  Washington 
and  gave  It  this  particular  character.  After 
Mr.  Wiley  learned  that  the  city  government 
Itself  had  no  money  for  the  furniture,  he  led 
welfare  recipients  In  two  demonstrations  at 
the  welfare  department  headquarters,  that 
wound  up  with  rock  and  bottle  clashes  and 
more  than  50  arrests. 

Furthermore,  he  realized  all  along  that 
most  of  his  followers  believed  they  were 
marching  there  to  pick  up  checks.  At  a  sub- 
sequent set  of  sessions  with  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Wiley  hinted  that  he  would  reject  an  Initial, 
good-faith  effort  by  the  mayor  that  had  pro- 
duced the  UGF  offer  and  the  probable  $50,000 
matching  grant  from  HEW.  The  ever-patient 
mayor  somehow  rotmded  up  the  rest,  and 
after  a  total  of  seven  hours  and  much  speech- 
ifying by  Mr.  Wiley  about  how  the  first  offer 
was  a  pittance  and  how  the  city  was  shirking 
Its  responslbUltles,  the  aid  was  accepted. 

Now  many  welfare  families  will  cheer  Mr. 
Wiley  for  his  victory,  and  there's  little  doubt 
that  he  deserves  some  sort  of  an  award  for 
perseverance.  But  Mayor  Washington,  who 
didn't  have  to  take  this  kind  of  treatment 
and  the  ugly  tantrums  that  preceded  It,  seems 
to  have  taken  the  time  and  sheer  hard  work 
to  do  what  Mr.  Wiley  might  have  been  able  to 
do  Just  as  well  on  his  own — or  with  the  mayor 
instead  of  against  him.  There  are  times  when 
the  politics  of  pressure  may  be  necessary,  and 
times  when  city  hall  must  be  the  victim  l)e- 
cause  Congress,  the  real  overlord,  wouldn't 
stand  for  it  for  a  minute.  But  Mr.  Wiley's 
antics  have  severely  tested  the  sympathies 
of  those  who  can  do  the  most  for  the  people 
he  Is  attempting  to  serve. 

Senate   Unit    Spotlights    "Workfarz" 

Anomalies 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

President  Nixon  called  It  "workfare"  when 
he  proposed  to  Congress  In  August  1969  a 
wholesale  revision  of  national  welfare  poUcy 
with  a  $1,600  fioor  under  the  Income  of  aU 
famines.  It  sounded  attractive,  even  though 
more  expensive. 

Incentives  to  work  would  replace  an  un- 
satisfactory system  that  encouraged  Idleness, 
was  unfair  and  was  generaUy  Judged  a  mon- 
strous f  aUure. 

The  House  passed  a  version  of  the  Nixon 
welfare  plan  In  April  this  year  which  required 
the  working  poor  to  register  for  Jobs  or  work- 
training  while  receiving  federal  assistance. 


But  It  was  not  until  the  "workfare"  plan 
reached  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
there  could  be  said  to  be  anything  like  a  firm 
grasp  on  its  meaning,  cost  and  magnitude. 

On  the  probably  sound  assumption  that 
hardly  anyone  outside  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  certainly  not  the  public  at 
large,  has  the  foggiest  Idea  of  what  this  col- 
losal  measure  provides,  here  Is  some  Informa- 
matlon : 

Federally  assisted  welfare  recipients  under 
the  present  law  numbering  10  million  would 
automatically  rise  to  24  million,  or  an  In- 
crease of  one  and  a  half  times,  In  the  first 
year  of  operation. 

In  13  states  the  welfare  rolls  would  be 
more  than  tripled. 

In  16  states  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
population  would  be  on  welfare,  led  by 
Mississippi  with  35  percent— yes,  mwe  than 
one-third— of  Its  population  on  reUrf. 

The  total  cost  to  the  federal  government 
of  welfare  would  nearly  double,  from  the 
present  estimated  cost  of  $4.5  bllUon  to  $9.1 

bUllon.  _  ^     o 

Other  Information  brought  forth  by  sen- 
ator John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Includes: 

An  unemployed  woman  heading  a  four- 
person  family  In  New  York  on  welfare  and 
without  Income  would  receive  more  net  in- 
come than  a  woman  with  an  Income  of  $7,000 
earned  at  work.  So  who  should  work? 

In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  a  woman  with  four  de- 
pendents and  $5,000  In  earned  Income  would 
take  a  drop  of  $5  In  welfare  benefits  If  she 
was  promoted  to  a  Job  paying  $6,000.  So  how 
does  promotion  get  you  off  welfare? 

In  Chicago  a  woman  with  four  dependents 
and  an  earned  Income  of  $720  wotUd  receive 
total  benefits  of  $6,142.  But  If  she  earned 
$6,000  a  year  at  work,  received  housing  bene- 
fits and  paid  her  taxes,  her  total  would  l)e 
only  $6,001.  So  why  get  a  fuU-tlme  Job? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  anomalies  and  con- 
tradictions which  neither  former  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert  Finch 
nor  the  present  secretary,  Elliot  Richardson, 
has  been  able  to  explain  with  any  clarity  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  They  have 
arrived  before  the  committee  with  their 
charts,  beaming  with  confidence,  and  de- 
parted m  confusion,  not  to  say  dejection. 

What  emerges  is  that  there  Is  a  borderline, 
a  shadowland,  where  Incentive  to  work  be- 
come highly  problematical  and  subjective, 
depending  on  the  personality  of  welfare  re- 
cipients. It  has  to  be  borne  In  mind  also  that 
It  costs  money  to  work.  In  the  form  of  trans- 
portation, clothing  and  meals  away  from 
home.  For  some  the  Incentive  to  work  must 
be  powerful.  Indeed. 

It  becomes  clearer  that  the  Nixon  welfare 
plan.  If  adopted,  wlU  be  attended  by  a  con- 
tinuous procession  of  horrible  examples 
which  have  aroused  so  much  popular  despair 
all  through  the  hUtory  of  publicly  financed 
relief. 

The  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee  Is  probably 
the  only  barrier  to  the  final  adoption  of  some 
version  of  the  Nixon  welfare  plan.  Once  this 
measure  reaches  the  Senate  floor.  If  It  does, 
there  will  be  attempts  to  Increase  the  $1,600 
Income  floor  by  double. 

The  Idea  was  good.  It  was  plausible  In  the 
beginning  that  the  high  "start-up"  costs 
could  be  Justified  because  the  new  system 
wotild  lift  people  out  of  dependency  and 
intimately  reduce  the  chronic  costs  of  a  per- 
manent underclass  In  America. 

Now,  with  the  dlsclosiu-es  In  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  this  premise  becomes 
more  doubtful,  and  the  mind  turns  to  the 
basic  facts  that  federally  supported  welfare 
rolls  will  be  more  than  doubled,  the  cost  wUl 
be  nearly  doubled,  and  the  Incentives  to  work 
may  not  be  sufflclently  powerful. 


--JT 


APLr-CIO  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  YAKBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  meeting  in  Chicago  on  August  3,  1970, 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
issued  a  statement  on  higher  education 
policy. 

In  that  statement,  the  AFL-CIO 
stresses  the  urgency  of  financial  aid  to 
students.  As  education  costs  go  up  and 
tuition  goes  up  and  living  expenses  go  up, 
our  yoimg  people  will  be  priced  out  of 
higher  education  unless  we  also  maintain 
a  rising  level  of  student  assistance. 

The  statement  by  the  council  describes 
the  issue  very  well.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  Higher  Education 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  It  Is  essential 
that  every  young  person  have  opportunity 
available  for  education  beyond  high  school. 
There  Is  need  for  a  wide  range  of  posslblU- 
tles — colleges  and  universities,  technical  In- 
stitutes, community  colleges — designed  to 
accommodate  the  varied  Interests,  ablUtles, 
desires  of  young  Americans. 

Yet  the  United  States  today  faces  a  serious 
crisis  in  higher  education  which  may  wipe 
out  the  progress  we  have  achieved  over  the 
years  and  again  create  a  situation  In  which 
only  the  rich  will  be  able  to  afford  college. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  working  people 
will  find  college  beyond  their  means  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue. 

On  the  one  hand  the  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion have  Increased  sharply  and  on  the  other 
hand  federal  funds  and  private  contribution 
for  higher  education  have  both  diminished. 
The  result  Is  that  students  and  their  famines 
are  having  to  carry  an  Increasmg  share  of  the 
financial  burden  through  higher  tuition. 
Mounting  unemployment  has  further  added 
to  the  problem  by  making  it  more  difficult 
for  students  to  find  summer  jobs. 

Tuition  and  required  fees,  on  the  average, 
have  more  than  doubled  In  the  past  ten 
years.  Dormitory  charges  have  also  doubled 
In  the  same  period.  Pour  years  at  the  average 
state  university  costs  $6,000  and  as  much  as 
twice  that  for  studente  from  outside  the 
state.  At  private  universities  a  four-year 
education  can  cost  as  much  as  $18,000  to 
$20,000.  These  trends  are  rapidly  accelerating 
to  the  extent  that  tmlon  members  who 
have  come  to  take  It  for  granted  that  their 
children  should  go  to  college  are  now  having 
to  ask  themselves  whether  they  can  bear  the 
financial  burden  which  would  be  entailed. 
For  most  famines  with  more  than  one  child 
of  coUege  age,  the  hope  has  already  faded. 
The  problem  Is  further  compounded  by 
Administration  cuts  In  work-study  funds,  a 
program  which  has  been  particularly  helpful 
to  students  from  labor  famUIes.  Even  more 
dangerous  Is  the  NUon  proposal  to  discon- 
tinue federal  subsidization  of  student  loans 
for  aU  young  people  coming  from.  faoiiUes 
with  an  annual  Income  of  $10,000  or  more, 
a  category  which  includes  many  union  fam- 
ilies. A  student,  each  of  whose  parents  is 
employed  and  earning  only  $5,000  a  year, 
needing  student  locms  ct  $2,500  a  year  and 
having  to  pay  the  current  Interest  rate  of 
9%%.  would  have  to  pay  back  $27,822,  in- 
cluding Interest,  over  a  20-year  period.  If  he 
marries  a  girl  from  a  similar  background, 
the  young  couple  could  begin  married  life 
owing  a  mountainotis  debt  of  almost  $56,00(1 
These  facts  add  up  to  the  question  of 
whether  higher  education  Is  to  be  avaUable 
only  to  a  rich  ente  ot  whether  the  opportu- 
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nitv  for  higher  education  Is  to  be  the  com- 
mo'n  h^rit^e  of  all  Amerl«ai  youug  P^JP^^ 
The  AFLr-CIO  has  always  been  firmly  com- 
Stte^tT^e  second  of  these  alternatives. 
If^en,  higher  educaUon  should  be  avail- 
able w  ail.  the  second  quesUon  rema^°^- 
who  18  to  pay  for  It?  We  reiterate  the  ^ew 
whTch    we    have   often   stated   before,   that 

Stion-free  higher  «»"<=*"°«  "^  ,t,'?C: 
tarv  and  secondary  education.  Is  to  the  ben- 
Si  oftbe  entire  ^lety  and  the  cost  aho^d 
not  have  to  be  borne  by  the  student,  who 
^ive  It^itlon-free  community  coUege. 
[^t^  within  commuUng  distance  of  stu- 
d^n^h^es  provide  the  best  1»°P«  ^°'  «- 
SSiug  higher  educational  oPP««;^»;^»^^ 
iTaddltlon  ever>-  young  person  should  have 
avalfable  free  higher  education  In  a  wide 
variety  of  institutions. 

Today  this  cannot  be  regarded  slmly  as  a 
hone  for  the  future:  It  Is  an  urgent  and 
J^t  need  11  working  people  are  to  know 
f^^helr  children,  as  weU  as  thoec  of  the 
rfch.  will  1^  able  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
coUege  education. 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  DISENOAOEMENT 
Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  seldom  in 
our  history  has  anytliing  touched  off 
more  controversy  and  ^or^  inflamed 
oratory  than  the  war  in  Vietnam.  F^l- 
Sgrthroughout  the  comitry  have  been 
intense  and  passions  aroused. 

Because  of  the  high  degree  of  volatUlty 
involved  it  is  always  welcome  to  find  m 
Slpress  a  cool,  objective,  and  an^Ucal 
examination  of  exacUy  what  is  happen- 
S^ay  and  the  course  of  recent  evente. 
Fortunately,  there  is  such  an  examtaa- 
Uon  avaUable  in  this  morning  s  Balti- 
more Sun.  in  the  form  of  a  column  by 
Se^toiuished  journalist.  Mr.  Richard 
WUson.  in  the  column  he  scrutinizes 
Sf  S'in  of  events  starting  last  summer 
?herp7esYdent  Nixon  made  his  historic 

'^S  Se'^ol^' he  discusses  the  chafed 
course  of  history  that  foUowed  this  N«- 
cm  visit  to  Vietnam,  and  he  analyzes 
SuOhas  happened  to  our  military  and 

'^STcoS  f  wSl  worth  reading  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unaiu- 
m^  consent  that  it  be  printed  m  the 

^  Thefe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
NixoM  IS  MOVU.0  CAxmorsLT  roa  Militart 

DiSXNCACKMENT 

(By  Richard  Wilaon) 
Waskincton.— It  IS  a  year  now  since  Pres- 
Ide^f  NlTon  flew  around  the  world,  stopping 
n  Vietnam  and  Communist  Europe  among 
o?hIr  places,  and  the  shape  of  event*  hw 
changed  The  change  has  been  In  the  dlrec 
Uon  indicated  by  the  President  a  yesr  ago. 

but  something  new  »«»?  ***7%^ii^^'lnd 
This  new  thing  is  hard  to  define  and 
largely  speculative  but  it  would  aPP«ar  that 
i^e  UnlTed  State*  Is  In  the  first  stages  of 
what  may  prove  in  the  next  several  yean  to 
be  a  large-scale  disengagement  from  what 
were  on?e  considered  its  unavoidable  world 

"Sr-'"thls.  It  at  once  becomes  sus- 
pect  as  an  exaggeration  o' as  P°f*"'ing  aome 
Qd  of  profound  Insight.  B«t  It  at  least 
should  be  agreed  that  we  are  getting  out  of 
?Se  flghtmgln  Vietnam  and  not  gf  ting  Into 
a  new  fight  anywhere  else.  Includtog  Israel., 
But  that  la  not  aU.  We  are  beginning  to 
talk  about  getting  out  of  South  Korea  and  to 
think  about  getting  out  of  Western  Europe. 
Once  this  process  begins  it  takes  on  a  veloc- 


Ity  of  Ita  own  as  a  kind  of  principle  guiding 
separate   actions,   a   subconscious  sense   of 

direction.  Mi.nn 

That  is  what  has  happened  In  the  NUon 
admlnutratlon  and  It  U  not  In  P^actlcaa  ef- 
fect so  much  different  than  what  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield   iD..  Mont.)   and  Sejiator  J. 
William  Pulbrlght  (D..  Ark.)  ^ave  been  ad- 
vocatlng  in  varying  degree  all  these  year^ 
The  element  which   threw  them  off  was 
that  in  the  process  of  disengagement  Mr^ 
Nixon  does  not  propose  to  be  badgered  or 
have  the  United  States  Uken  advantage  of. 
I^Jators  Mike  Mansfield  and  Pulbrlght  couW 
not  see  Cambodia  In  that  Ught  but  only  as 
an  extension  of  the  war  and  a  reversal  cj 
the    process    of    disengagement.    Mr.    NUon 
viewed  the  Cambodia  Incursion  as  a  mw^us 
operandi  on  the  way  to  disengagement  with 
the  secondary  effect  of  giving  «»otlce  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  nations 
that  the  United  States  would  not  peroalt  it- 
self to  be  taken  advantage  of  while  the  proc- 
ess was  under  way.  . 

The  same  conditions  seem  to  apply  m  tne 
matter  ol  deploying  antl- ballistic  missiles. 
Mr.  Nixon  is  not  undertaking  to  d*?  so  any- 
where near  the  scale  projected  by  the  John- 
son administration,  but  because  he  doe^^so 
at  aU  blinds  the  peace  forces  in  the  Senate 
to  This    further    modification    of    previous 

^Foreign  and  defense  policies  have  In  fact 
been  m^fled  drastlcaUy  In  the  >-e»r  since 
^.  Nixon  flew  to  Asia  and  aroundthe  world 
to  spread  the  word  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine^It 
was  only  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year  ago  since 
he  turned  American  poUcy  around  begln- 
nLg  with  the  first  announced  withdrawals 

from  Vietnam.  ,.»_j  »»,« 

At  this  rate  he  wiU  have  completed  the 
turn-around  by  the  faU  of  1972  and  it  is  at 
leTt  conceivable,  with  luck  l^  the  WUddle 
East,  that  the  United  States  will  not  be  en- 
gaged anywhere  In  the  world  In  a  direct  mlli- 
fSr  confrontation.  It  could  happen  toat  a 
week  would  pass  without  a  single  Ame^cf^ 
Combat  death.  And  if  It  prayerfully  do«  the 
change  will  have  come  so  slowly  that  » 
may  be  scarcely  recognized. 


TEXAS  TOURIST  DEVELOPMENT 
AGH>ICY  BOOSTS  BIG  THICKET 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  PresidMit. 
I  have  fought  to  establish  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  in  southeast 
4-exas  for  many  years.  My  bill  S.  4  would 
provide  a  park  of  not  less  than  100,000 
acres  in  this  beautiful  area  of  Texas 

The  establishment  of  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  would  provide  mai^  bene- 
fits to  the  people  of  Texas  and  the  Na- 
Uon  One  of  the  important  benefits  would 
be  the  increased  tourism  in  this  area. 

The  designation  of  an  area  as  a  na- 
tional park  greatly  enhances  ito  attrac- 
tiveness to  tourists.  When  the  Big  Thick- 
et is  made  a  national  park,  more  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation  will  be  in- 
formed of  its  beauty  and  aware  of  its 
fascinating  and  amazing  natural  fea- 

One  of  the  many  organizations  which 
have  endorsed  and  supported  the  pro- 
posal to  estabUsh  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  is  the  Texas  Tourist  Develop- 
ment Agency. 

The  chairman  of  this  agency,  Mr. 
John  R.  Mccarty  of  Dallas.  Tex., 
was  one  of  the  many  witnesses  wno  ap- 
peared to  testify  in  favor  of  my  bUl.  S. 
4  when  field  hearings  were  held  m  Beau- 
mont. Tex.,  on  June  12. 1970.  These  hear- 
ings were  conducted  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada   (Mr.  Bi- 


ble) ,  chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Recrea- 
Uon  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Mccarty  testified  strongly  In  fa- 
vor of  my  proposal  for  a  park  of  not 
less  than  100,000  acres  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  tourism  to  the  state  and 
its  economy.  _  ^      .  ^ 

The  newsletter  of  the  Texas  Tourist 
Development  Agency  carried  a  very  inter- 
esting article  about  the  Big  Thicket  and 
the  hearings  held  on  my  bUl  in  their 
June  1970,  Issue,  on  page  1.  This  issue 
was  No.  10  of  their  volume  3. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  arUcle  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^.         ..  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bio  Thicket  in  Hands  of  Commii-iEB. 

(By  Ben  Holub.  Jr.) 
The  fate  of  the  proposed  100,000-acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  Is  now  resting  In  the 
hands  of  a  nine-man  parks  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  Senator  Alan  Bible  of  Ne- 
vada as  chairman. 

Thirty-five  witnesses  testified  at  a  federal 
hearing  In  Beaumont  June  12  before  Bible, 
National  Parks  director  George  Hart2»g  and 
members  of  the  parks  staff. 

John  R.  Mccarty  of  Dallas,  vice-president 
of  Prlto-Lay  Inc.  and  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Tourist  Development  Agency  board,  was 
among  those  testifying  at  the  hearing. 

Anyone  wishing  to  submit  further  testi- 
mony that  has  any  bearing  on  the  creation 
of  the  park  had  two  weeks  following  the 
hearing  to  file  a  statement.  Blble'8  com- 
mittee wUl  evaluate  all  testimony,  then  wait 
for  the  parks  service  recommendation  on  how 
the  area  should  be  developed.  If  at  all.  Chief 
controversy  at  the  Beaumont  hearing  cen- 
tered around  the  size  of  the  proposed  park. 
Senate  Bil  4.  Introduced  by  Senator  Ralph 
Tarborough.  who  attended  the  hearing  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  his  bUl.  asked  Congress 
to  claim  100.000  acres  of  the  Southeast  Texas 
wilderness  area  for  creation  of  the  park. 

East  Texas  Interests.  Including  some  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  owners  of  land  on 
which  the  park  would  be  located,  favor  a 
35.000-acre  park. 

In  his  statement,  McCarty  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  tourism  to  the  state  and  ex- 
plained how  the  addition  of  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  wovUd  help  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  coming  to  Texas  for  a  vacation. 
He  said  research  by  the  Texas  Tourist  Devel- 
opment Agency  clearly  shows  people  are  m- 
cllned  to  visit  an  area  containing  more  than 
one  national  park.  Texas  now  has  Big  Bend 
National  Park  and  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore. 

Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt  of  Houston 
spoke  out  for  the  larger  park  saying  he  did 
not  think  the  36,000  acres  woiUd  be  large 
enough.  He  also  suggested  a  section  of  the 
park  be  named  for  the  late  Lance  Rosier,  the 
noted  East  Texas  conservationist  whose  life- 
time dream  was  the  creation  of  a  Big  Thicket 
NaUonal  Park. 

O.  R.  Crawford  of  Evadale,  president  of  the 
Texas  Forestry  Association;  Arthur  Temple 
of  Dlboll.  owner  of  Temple  Industries;  Cecil 
Held  of  Austin,  executive  director  of  Sports- 
mans  Clubs  of  Texas;  Jim  Webster,  Klrby 
Lumber  Co.  of  Houston;  and  Herman  Brown 
of  Lufkln.  manager  of  the  Angelina  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  among  those  tas- 
tlfylng  in  favor  of  the  35,000-acre  park. 

Dempsle  Henley  of  Liberty,  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Indian  Affairs  Commission  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  authorities  on  the  Big 
Thicket,  endorsed  the  100,000-acre  park,  not- 
ing that  tourist  dollars  would  well  offset 
any  loss  that  area  Industry  might  suffer. 
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SVMMEB  NEWSLICHT  ON  TEXAS 

Copy  continues  to  appear  across  the  United 
Btates  as  the  result  of  TTDA's  travel  vnrlter 
tour  last  November.  Here  are  some  of  the 
latest  entries: 

Deane  Heller  of  Key  West.  Florida,  writing 
for  King  Features  Syndicate,  which  Is  dis- 
tributed nationwide,  lends  help  In  the  cause 
to  save  the  Big  Thicket  of  East  Texas.  "Down 
East  Texas  way  there's  a  new  batUe  cry  to 
save  the  Big  Thicket,  an  unbeUevable  wil- 
derness and  last  refuge  of  some  of  Texas" 
rare  wlldUfe.  It's  being  waged  by  a  smaU 
but  hardy  group  of  dedicated  citizens  who 
have  banded  together  to  form  the  non-profit 
Big  Thicket  Association  of  Saratoga." 

Continues  Mrs.  Heller:  "The  wealth  of 
flora  and  fauna  Is  staggering  to  the  Imagina- 
tion. For  example,  there  are  an  estimated 
1,000  specimens  of  fungi  and  algae  along  In 
the  Thicket  that  have  not  as  yet  been  classi- 
fied." 

Of  the  Big  Thicket,  the  magazine  states: 
"Way  down  deep  In  the  pine  and  magnolia 
shadows  of  East  Texas,  In  a  land  called  "the 
biological  crossroads  of  North  America."  the 
Big  Thicket  Association  is  battling  to  save 
the  last  remaining  botanical  wilderness  In 
Texas  from  the  deadly  hum  of  a  chain  saw. 
Time  Is  running  out.  Once  the  big  thicket 
blanketed  3.330.000  acres.  Now  only  300.000 
acres  remain." 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  made  a  few  remarks  on 
the  B-1  bomber,  which  we  have  known 
as  AMSA  up  until  this  past  session  of 
Congress.  Those  remarks  were  directed 
at  an  attempt  to  clear  up  what  might 
have  been  some  misunderstandings  from 
a  debate  held  earlier  in  this  discussion  of 
the  military  authorization  bill. 

Because  we  shall  be  voting  tomorrow 
on  the  so-called  BrotAe  amendment. 
While  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  will  be 
foolish  enough  to  accept  it,  that  chance 
always  exists;  so  I  think  it  Is  necessary 
now,  more  than  ever,  to  back  up  a  real 
blue  chip  in  the  deterrent  stack;  namely, 
the  B-1. 

A  very  fine  article  has  been  written 
by  John  L.  Frisbee,  senior  editor  for 
plans  and  policy,  for  the  April  1970  Air 
Force  Space  Digest.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  B-1 — Blue  Chip  in  thx  DmautXNT 
Stack 
(By  John  L.  Frisbee) 
The  B-1,  USAF's  heavy-bomber  candidate 
to  replace  the  B-52.  was  conceived  In  1963  as 
AMSA    (Advanced    Manned    Strategic    Air- 
craft). Ever  since,  there  have  been  almost 
continuous  attempts  to  destroy  It  In  embryo. 
The  B-1  has  been  attacked  on  grounds  of 
nonuttUty,  marginal  uUllty,  and  disutility. 
Its  critics  have  ranged  from  Wlilz  Kids  to 
members  of  Congress  to  Intellectuals  of  the 
campus,    the    think-tanks,    and    the    mass 
media.  Their  analytical  methods  cover  the 
spectrum  from  sllpstlck   and   computer   to 
gut    reaction.    Notably— almost    uniquely — 
the  opposition  has  Included  no  military  men 
of   renown  from  any  of   the  services.  "The 
B-1  has  been  more  than  thrice-blessed  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Not  even  the  most  dedicated  B-1  oppo- 
nent has  questioned  the  ability  of  the  US 
aerospace  Industry,  with  the  technology  of 
the  1970s,  to  build  a  better  bomber  than  the 
B-S2,  basically  a  product  of  the  early  1950s. 
Rather.    B-1    critics    have    questioned    the 


raUonale  underlying  the  requirement.  "Their 
key  question  has  evolved  from,  "Will  we 
need  this  bomber  ten  years  hence?"  to  "WUl 
we  need  any  bomber  by  the  end  of  the 
decade?" 

So  far,  a  majority  of  legislators  has  an- 
swered "'Tes'"  to  both  questions,  or  has  at 
least  been  unwilling  to  say  "No"  to  either. 
And  so  the  B-1  has  survived.  In  mid-May  a 
prime  contractor  will  be  selected  to  produce 
five  prototype  and  two  test  models.  If  all 
schedules  are  met,  the  first  true  strategic 
bomber  to  be  developed  in  this  country  m 
nearly  two  decades  will  fly  In  1974.  This  says 
much  for  the  viability  of  a  concept  that  has 
been  under  siege  for  seven  years. 

But  the  B-1  "8  greatest  battle  Is  yet  to 
come— the  flght  for  a  go-ahead  on  produc- 
tion. If  that  battle  Is  won,  the  new  bomber 
could  begin  to  Join  SAC"s  operational  forces 
In  1978.  By  that  time,  the  newest  B-52s — the 
G  and  H  models — will  be  from  sUteen  to 
eighteen  years  old.  Their  maintenance  and 
modiflcatton  costs,  though  not  precisely  pre- 
dictable, are  bound  to  be  extraordinarily 
high. 

The  B-52  could,  certainly,  be  kept  opera- 
tional for  another  ten  years — perhaps  long- 
er— If  we  were  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  But 
how  effectively  It  could  penetrate  Soviet  de- 
fenses a  decade  from  now  Is  quite  another 
question. 

Visualize  the  odds  against  the  B-36  (the 
newest  of  which  would  have  been  sixteen 
years  old  In  1970)  In  penetrating  today's 
Soviet  defeases.  The  performance  gap  be- 
tween the  B-38  and  the  B-52H  Is  comparable 
to  that  between  the  B-52H  and  the  B-1.  And 
a  weapon  system  that  will  not  perform  cred- 
itably In  war  is  not  a  credible  deterrent 
to  war. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  key  question. 
"Will  we  need  any  bomber  by  the  end  of  the 
1970s?'"  It  Is  primarily  a  conceptual — not  a 
technical — question.  The  answer  will  be  af- 
fected by  economic  considerations  (how  soon 
and  how  many) ,  but  fxindamentaUy,  a  de- 
cision must  be  based  on  need. 

The  question  of  need  has  to  be  examined 
In  the  context  of  US  defense  strategy,  which 
Is  in  a  state  of  transition.  During  most  of  the 
past  decade,  our  strategy  has  been  to  deter 
nuclear  war  by  Assured  Destruction — the 
ability  of  US  strategic  forces  to  survive  an 
enemy  attack,  and  in  retaliation  cause  unac- 
ceptable damage  to  the  aggressor.  A  corol- 
lary of  Assured  Destruction  has  been  Damage 
Limitation,  or  the  capacity  to  hold  down  the 
level  of  damage  an  attacker  could  Inflict  on 
this  country.  Damage  Limitation  received 
considerably  less  attention  than  Assured  De- 
struction. Until  recently,  we  have  not  had  the 
technical  means  to  defend  against  enemy 
missiles  or  to  construct  bomber  defenses  that 
promised  to  stop  a  high  percentage  of  at- 
tacking aircraft. 

Assured  Destruction  was  achieved  through 
a  combination  of  land-based  missiles,  sea- 
based  missiles,  and  bombers.  As  the  missile 
force  grew  In  size  and  reliability,  the  bomber 
was  thought  by  earlier  Administrations  to 
contribute  less  and  less  to  deterrence.  Bomb- 
ers took  several  hours  longer  than  missiles 
to  reach  their  targets.  The  bomber  was  be- 
lieved easier  to  defend  against,  and  to  some 
It  app>eared  needlessly  duplicative  of  the  de- 
structive capacity  of  the  missile  forces. 

Nevertheless,  a  reduced  number  of  bomb- 
ers was  retained  In  the  deterrent  forces  as 
insurance  and  because  of  certain  charac- 
teristics unique  to  the  bomber.  It  could,  for 
example,  be  used  effectively  in  a  show  of 
force,  as  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  It  could 
carry  much  larger  weapons  than  missiles,  and 
was  acknowledged  to  be  useful  against  very 
hard  targets  that  could  not  be  destroyed  by 
smaller  warheads  delivered  less  accurately  by 
missiles.  In  this  respect  It  provided  a  Daznage 
Limitation  dividend,  as  a  counterforce  system 
to  be  employed  against  hardened  enemy  mis- 
siles that  might  be  held  In  reserve  after  an 
Initial   attack.  The  bomber   also  could  l>e 


launched  on  ambiguous  warning  and  recalled 
If  the  warning  proved  to  be  false.  And  the 
continued  existence  of  US  bombers  forced 
the  USSR  to  Invest  heavily  In  air  defense 
systems,  presumably  diverting  resources  that 
might  otherwise  be  used  to  build  stronger 
offensive  forces.  Finally,  the  bomber  force 
was  regarded  as  a  hedge  against  Soviet  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  that  might  cancel 
or  reduce  the  value  of  our  missile  forces. 

AU  of  these  reasons  for  keeping  the  bomb- 
er alive  and  well  were  valid.  And  they  wUl 
remain  valid,  along  with  other  bomber  con- 
tributions to  deterrence,  which  will  be  noted 
later. 

Nevertheless,  many — ^probably  a  major- 
ity— of  those  who  beUeved  the  bomber  only 
marginally  useful  were  convinced  that  a 
relatively  low  level  of  US  Assured  Destruc- 
tion capability  (perhaps  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  Soviet  population  and  in- 
dustry) was  enough  to  deter  nuclear  war  re- 
gardless of  how  many  Americans  might  die 
to  a  Soviet  attack  on  this  country.  There- 
fore, they  questioned  the  need  for  any  bomb- 
ers and  rejected  the  requirement  for  a  new 
bomber  to  replace  the  B-52.  "This  rejection 
has  come  to  a  head  at  a  time  when  the  bomb- 
er has,  to  fskct,  assumed  more,  rather  than 
less.  Importance.  The  reasons  relate  both  to 
strategy  and  to  conceptual  changes  caused 
by  technology. 

For  many  months  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  been  conducting  an  exhaustive  study 
of  national-security  policy  and  strategy. 
There  have  been  vague  but  persistent  rumors 
that  the  President  Intended  to  revive  a 
sta^tegy  resembling  the  "Massive  Retalia- 
tion" of  the  Elsenhower-Dulles  years,  though 
It  was  difficult  to  tmderstand  the  feasibility 
of  swib  a  strategy  to  view  of  the  size  and 
sophistication  of  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

The  first  oomprehenslve,  but  still  general, 
stateooent  of  the  new  Administration's  de- 
fense policy  was  contained  to  Preelduit 
Nlxon"8  '"State  of  the  World'"  message  to 
Congress — wtted  states  foreign  polict  fob 

THE   ISTO'S:    A  NEW  STEATECT  FOR  PEACE.  Many 

questions  were  left  unanswered,  but  the  mes- 
sage roughed  to  a  nuclear  strategy  that  Is 
neither  Massive  Retaliation  nor  Assured  De- 
struction at  a  mtolmum  level. 

Several  passages  in  the  President's  mwmage 
are  pertinent  to  the  future  makeup  of  our 
strategic  forces.   (Italics  have  been  added.) 

The  overriding  purpose  of  our  strategic 
posture  Is  political  and  defensive:  to  deny 
other  countries  the  abUlty  to  Impoee  their 
will  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies  under 
the  weight  of  strategic  mUitary  superiority. 
We  must  assure  that  all  potential  aggressors 
see  unacceptable  risk  in  contemplating  a  nu- 
clear attack  or  nuclear  blackmail  or  acta 
which  could  escalate  to  atratepc  nuclear  war. 
such  as  a  Soviet  attack  on  Europe. 

For  the  loreeeeable  future  E\irc^>e  must  be 
the  ocHnerstone  of  the  structure  of  a  durable 
peace. 

Our  NATO  allies  .  .  .  view  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  deter  Soviet  aggression  as  being 
based  mainly  on  our  maintenance  of  a  pou>- 
erful  strategic  posture. 

The  United  States  wlU  keep  aU  Its  treaty 
commitments.  We  shall  provide  a  shl^d  If 
a  nuclear  ptow^  threatens  the  freedom  of  a 
nation  allied  with  xis.  or  of  a  nation  whoee 
survival  we  consld^  vital  to  our  security  and 
the  security  of  the  region  [referring  to  Asia) 
as  a  whole. 

[And  in  the  section  on  General-Purpose 
Forces]:  The  prospects  for  a  coordinated 
two-front  attack  on  our  allies  by  Russia  and 
China  are  low  because  of  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  Improbability  of  Slno-Soviet  co- 
operation. In  any  event,  we  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  coordinated  attack  should  be  met 
by  VS.  conventional  forces. 

A  U.S.  strategic  posrture  adequate  to  pre- 
vent other  countries  from  imposing  their 
win  not  only  on  us.  but  on  our  allies,  must 
meet  two  teats  If  It  U  to  be  credible  to  a 
potential  aggreaaor.  First,  It  must  leave  no 
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doubt  m  his  mind  that  the  US.  would  emerge 
from  a  nuclear  exchange  with  some  relative 
advantage  over  the  attacker,  in  a  position  to 
defend  itself  against  third  naUons  and  ab  e 
to  recover  more  rigidly  than  could  the  at- 
tacker Second,  other  nuclear  powers  muse 
believe  it  a  reasonable  possibility  that  the 
U  S  would  take  some  form  of  positive  sUate- 
(ric' action  against  them  If  they  were  to 
S^eaun  reallTvUI  VJ3.  external  mter^ts^ 
such  a  US.  force  should  have  a  stabUlzlng 
influence  because  of  its  multiple  deterreu: 
etrect  and  since  It  could  not  be  used  ra- 
tionally to  initiate  unprovoked  aggression. 

The  strategy  outlined  in  the  Presidents 
message  will  require  relatively  large  and  ver- 
satlle  strategic  forces,  '"eluding  a  bomber 
that  can  retain  Its  effectiveness  well  Into  the 
future  Also,  some  of  the  Soviet  technological 
advances  that  the  bomber  has  helped  Insure 
agalns::  have  actually  occurred.  Since  they 
threaten  principally  the  effecUveness  of  US 
strategic  missiles,  they  have  the  eifea  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  the  bomber  as  a  deter- 
rent system.  For  example,  the  security  of  our 
land-based  missiles  Is  sensitive  to  the  ac- 
curacy and  warhead  yield  of  enemy  missiles. 
The  unexpectedly  rapid  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  missile  force— particularly  of  the  very 
accurate  S&-9.  which  can  carry  a  twenty- 
megaton  warhead  or  three  flve-megaton 
warhead  or  three  five-megaton  weapons— is 
a  real  and  present  threat  to  American 
ICBMs.  ^       _,      , 

The  Invulnerability  of  our  sea-based  mls- 
sUe«  Is  senslUve  to  enemy  antisubmarine 
warfare.  In  his  Fiscal  Year  1971  Posture 
Statement.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R. 
Laird  stated  that  our  Polaris  submarines  are 
8U11  invulnerable,  but  that  he  could  not 
guarantee  continued  InvulnerablUty  beyond 
the  next  five  to  seven  years.  For  that  reason, 
advanced  developmental  work  was  propoMd 
on  the  Underseas  Long-Range  Mlaallo  Sys- 
tem (ULMS).  which  would  enable  our  mis- 
sile-carrying submarines  to  operate  In  a 
vastly  larger  ocean  area  and  still  hit  targets 
in  the  USSR  or  China. 

The  now-modest  Soviet  ABM  system  has 
an  undetermined  growth  potential,  and 
hence  poses  a  future  threat  of  \mcertaln 
proportions  to  both  land-based  and  sea- 
based  mlsBlles.  While  ULMS  will  Increase  the 
Soviet  problem  of  detecting  US  mlasUe  sub- 
marines, the  longer  flight  time  of  ULMS 
probably  will  slmpUfy  the  Soviet  ABM  de- 
feiue  problem  so  far  as  submarine-launched 
missiles  are  concerned. 

In  view  of  these  Soviet  counterforce  de- 
velopments. It  would  be  a  dangerous  risk  to 
allow  the  bomber  element  of  the  US  strategic 
forces  to  deteriorate  through  obsolescence. 

One  of  the  bomber's  greatest  values  as  a 
deterrent  haa  been  given  all  too  little  atten- 
tion. The  bomber,  in  combination  with  mis- 
sile forces,  create*  an  almost  Impossible  tim- 
ing problem  for  an  enemy  planning  an  attack 
on  the  US.  Put  yourself  In  the  shoes  of  the 
Soviet  tactlcUn  considering  a  first  strike  to 
disarm  the  United  States.  The  situation 
might  look  something  like  this: 

Any  one  of  the  three  US  strategic  systems. 
If   used   Independently    of   the    others,   can 
cause  an  tmacceptable  level  of  damage  to 
the  USSR.  For  a  siirprlse  attack  on  the  US. 
I  must,  therefore,  plan  It  so  that  his  missiles 
and  bombers  are  reduced  In  effectiveness  to 
a  point  where  my  defenses  can  handle  them. 
It's   particularly   Important  that  I   get  his 
bombers,  since  I  want  to  hit  only  military 
targets.  The  bombers,  because  of  their  ac- 
curacy and  high-yield  weapons,  have  by  far 
the  best  capability  to  hit  my  own  hardened 
or  mobile   military   targets  in   return.  If  1 
knock  out  the  US  bombers,   the  American 
President's  options  are  reduced  pretty  muq^ 
to  attacking  my  cities  with  missiles.  It  then 
becomes  a  war  against  populations — a  bard 
choice  for  any  President.  He  may  prefer  to 
negotiate   with    us.    How   shall   I   plan   my 
attack? 
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Now  US  officials  have  said  that  they  wUl 
not  fire  their  missiles  at  my  country  until 
one  of  my  warheads  has  actually  exploded 
over  US  territory.  It's  reasonable  to  assume 
they  mean  this.  Launching  missiles  on  warn- 
ing that  may  be  ambiguous— perhaps  even 
false— Is  simply  too  risky  for  them. 

ni  use  my  land-based  ICBMs  with  high- 
yield  warheads  against  the  hardened  US 
land-based  nUssiles.  My  submarine-launched 
missiles  (SLBMs)  are  shorter  r.inge,  less  ac- 
curate, and  have  smaller  warheads,  but  they 
win  do  very  well  to  destroy  his  bombers  U 
I  can  catch  them  on  the  ground. 

The  US  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning 
Svstem  (BMEWS)  gives  the  Americans  about 
twenty  minutes'  warning  of  attack  by  my 
ICBMs.  Other  US  warning  systems  can  pick 
up  my  SLBMs  five  to  ten  minutes  before 
impact  on  SAC  bases.  ^^    ,, 

I'm  going  to  optimize  my  surprise  attack 
so  my  ICBMs  will  arrive  over  the  enemy's 
missile  silos  at  the  same  time  my  SLBMshlt 
his  bomber  bases.  But  wait  a  minute.  That 
won't  work.  His  radars  will  pick  up  my 
ICBMs  even  before  I  launch  my  SLBMs  from 
a  few  hundred  miles  off  the  US  coast.  He  11 
flush  his  bomber  force  under  positive  con- 
trol and  after  my  missiles  have  exploded 
over  US 'territory,  he'll  give  his  bombers  a 
go-ahead.  And  his  surviving  missiles,  too. 

Let's  trv  It  the  other  way.  I'll  optimize  my 
attack  against  his  bombers.  Ill  have  to 
launch  SLBMs  and  ICBMs  for  simultaneous 
detection  by  the  US  so  as  not  to  fiush  hU 
bombers  on  warning.  But  that  won't  work 
either  If  all  goes  very  well  for  me,  US  ra- 
dars win  detect  my  SLBMs  five  to  seven  min- 
utes from  the  most  exposed  SAC  bases.  Si- 
multaneously, his  BMEWs  radars  win  see  my 
ICBMs  about  twenty  minutes'  flight  time 
away  from  US  missile  sites.  That  leaves  the 
Americans  twenty  minutes  to  alert  their 
National  Command  authority  and  maybe  flf- 
teen  minutes  after  my  first  SLBM  detonates 
over  a  SAC  base  to  make  a  final  decision, 
transmit  orders,  and  launch  their  ICBMs. 

Let's  leave  the  Soviet  planner  with  this 
dUemma.  It  wiU  get  worse  for  him  wh^ 
our  satellite  warning  systems  are  perfected 
and  when  the  B-1  becomes  operational,  with 
Its  faster  reaction  time.  abUlty  to  disperse 
widely — even  to  highways  if  necessary — 
vastly  Improved  penetration  capabUlty.  and 
varied  load  of  sUndoff  and  gravity  weapons. 
Several  leading  B-1  opponents  have  sug- 
gested that  our  need  for  a  bomber  may  be 
obviated  if  the  US  adopts  a  policy  of  launch- 
ing missiles  on  warning  of  an  attack.  That 
proposition  can  be  put  In  a  different  way. 
If  we  do  not  have  a  bomber  with  a  credible 
abiUty  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses,  we 
would  have  to  launch  mlssUes  on  warning, 
accepting  the  horrifying  posslbiUty,  however 
remote,  that  the  warning  might  be  faUacious. 
That  Is  a  sobering  thought. 

Another  plus  for  the  strategic  bomber  Is  its 
usefulness  In  limited  conventional  warfare, 
as  the  B-52S  have  proved  In  Vietnam.  Where 
heavy,  concentrated  firepower  Is  needed. 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  the  big  bombers. 
The  B-528  have  had  no  fighters  to  contend 
with  and  very  Uttle  ground-to-air  opposi- 
tion But  equaUy  ideal  conditions  wlU  not 
always  be  present.  The  B-l's  supersonic 
speed,  low-altitude  capablUty,  and  advanced 
electronics  will  allow  us  to  continue  to  use 
heavy  bombers  In  a  far  less  permissive  con- 
ventional-war environment  if  future  con- 
tingencies demand  It. 

But  the  B-1,  a  sophisticated  and  expensive 
aircraft  can  be  Justified  only  if  It  makes  a 
major  contribution  to  the  primary  task  of 
our  strategic  forces— deterrence  of  attack  on 
the  US  and  our  allies. 

The  fundamental  question,  "Will  we  need 
any  bomber  by  the  end  of  the  1970s?"  has 
been  answered  affirmatively  by  the  Nixon 
Administration.  So,  It  appears,  has  the  next 
logical  question.  "Will  we  need  this 
bomber— the  B-1?"  An  economy-minded  Ad- 
ministration is  not  likely  to  endorse  a  nearly 


S-i  billion  investment  In  developing  and  test- 
ing the  prototype  of  a  system  unless  It  be- 
Ueves  that  system  essential  to  national  se- 
curity A  reversal  by  DoD  is  unlikely  unless 
there  should  be  a  gross  reduction  In  the 
Soviet/Chinese  threat,  perhaps  as  a  product 
of  the  SALT  Ulks.  The  decisive  arena  has 
shifted  from  DoD  (until  two  years  ago 
strongly  antl-B-1)  to  Congress  (untU  two 
years  ago  overwhelmingly  pro-B-1). 

In  his  "State  of  the  World"  message.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said: 

"Because  planning  misUkes  may  not  show 
up  for  several  years,  deferral  of  hard  choices 
is  often  tempting.  But  the  ultimate  penalty 
may  be  disastrous.  The  only  responsible 
course  is  to  face  up  to  our  problems  and  to 
make  decisions  In  a  long-term  framework. 

There  is  no  decision  on  weapon  systems  to 
which  that  warning  appUes  more  pointedly 
than  to  the  B-1. 


A  RAVE  REVIEW 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
often  these  days  that  a  group  of  young 
people  gets  a  rave  review.  I  suspect  that 
that  fact  says  more  about  what  adults 
say  and  read  than  it  does  about  what 
our  young  people  do.  ^  ^    ,    , 

Therefore,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  oi 
pleasure  to  report  that  "The  Suitcase 
Tlieater,"  a  group  of  high  school  stu- 
dents from  Michigan,  has  been  perform- 
ing in  Europe  this  summer  and  has  been 
receiving  high  praise  for  their  produc- 
tion.   'These  Truths." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  indebted  to  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Jerome  H. 
Holland.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Sweden, 
for  a  report  on  the  success  of  this  group 
in  Europe.  Ambassador  Holland  saw  ex- 
cerpts of  tlie  production  at  our  em- 
bassy in  Stockholm  July  29. 

However.  I  must  admit  their  success 
comes  as  no  surprise,  for  the  Suitcase 
Theater  has  received  good  renews  in 

this  NaUon.  ,       ,     .    .a  4.u» 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  wired  the 

troupe  on  the  eve  of  its  departure  in 

June,  I  said: 
So  let  me  thank  the  troupe  In  advance 

for  the  fine  Job  you  are  bound  to  do  In 

Europe  this  summer. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  thanks  again, 
this  time  for  making  my  prophecy  cor- 

To  document  the  fact  that  I  know  a 
good  thing  when  I  learn  about  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ambassador 
Holland's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

ElCBASST  OF  THI  UNITKD  STATES  OF 

Amxrica. 

Stockholm.  Sweden,  August  4,  1970. 

Hon.  Phujp  A.  Hakt,  ,     „    v 

Senator  from  Michigan.  VS.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dxaa  Senator  Ha*t:  On  July  29,  our  Em- 
bassy was  honored  by  the  visit  of  the  group 
of  high  school  students  from  the  Greater 
Lansing  area  known  as  "The  Suitcase 
Theatre."  The  group  was  accompanied  by 
their  director.  Mr.  Powell  Lindsay.  Mrs.  Lind- 
say and  other  interested  citizens.  It  was  a 
magnificent  and  heart-stlrrlng  experience  to 
see  and  hear  these  talented  youngsters  pres- 
sent  excerpts  from  their  production  ".  .  . 
these  Uuths  .  .  .  ,"  a  story  of  the  Ufe  and 
Umes  of  the  Negro  In  America.  And  of  course 
their  Embassy  audience  Is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  vast  group  of  people  whom  they  are 
reaching  here  in   Sweden   and  throughout 


Europe.  We  have  heard  nothing  but  praise  for 
their  exceptional  talent  and  for  the  wonder- 
ful appearance  they  make.  What  Is  even  more 
important  Is  the  fact  that  the  group  repre- 
sents various  racial  and  reUgious  groups— a 
hallmark  of  the  American  system. 

Junior  ambassadors  such  as  these  from 
the  great  city  of  Lansing  help  to  make  our 
tasks  easier  In  explaining  the  American  way 
of  life  and  our  accomplishments  to  the 
Swedish  people.  May  I  take  this  opporturUty 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  those  of  the 
many  other  people  who  have  been  privUeged 
to  hear  and  see  this  group. 

I  know  that  the  President  Is  very  Inter- 
ested in  young  people  such  as  these,  and  I 
would  certainly  appreciate  It  If  you  would 
use  your  Influence  to  see  if  they  might  ne 
invllid  to  visit  the  White  House  at  some 

time. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours. 

JxaoMC  H.  Holland, 
American  Ambassador. 


VIRGINIAS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  raE 
PARTNERS  OP  THE  ALLIANCE 


and  Professional  Women's  League  assisted  in 
this  project,  $450.00. 

The  Business  and  Professional  Women  s 
League  of  Virginia  contributed  funds  to 
equip  a  language  center  in  Florlanopolls, 
Santa  Catarlna,  $100.00. 

Dr.  Roscoe  Hughes  of  the  Medical  CoUege 
of  Virginia  contributed  several  boxes  of  sci- 
entific books  to  the  University  of  Santa  Ca- 
tarlna, $100.00. 

The  Virginia  Partners  Committee  sent  hos- 
pital equipment  and  fishing  equipment  (the 
Atiantlc  Ocean  borders  the  eastern  coast  of 
Santa  Catarlna)  to  the  Partners  Committee 
in  SC  and  distribution  was  accomplished 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
there,  $26,000.00. 

The  Virginia  Partners  shipped  medical 
supplies  consisting  of  polio  vaccine  and  worm 
infection  medicine.  (Varlg  Airlines  of  Brazil 
assumed  the  cost  of  Uravel)  A  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  doctor,  a  nurse,  and  a  student  went 
to  Santo  Catarina  and  estobllshed  an  Im- 
munization program  for  poUo,  and  a  worm 
eradication  program,  $18,950.00.  „     .„,„ 

Chesapeake  Seed  Corporation  of  Virginia 
donated  100  pine  tree  seeds  for  experimental 
tree  farm  In  Santo  Catarlna,  $100.00. 


Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
four  Virginia  specialists  in  dentistry  are 
traveling  in  BrazU  as  voluntary  instruc- 
tors under  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
progrsma. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  a  non- 
profit, private  organization  which  seeks 
to  develop  economic  and  social  self-help 
programs  throughout  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. I  believe  It  is  a  strong  adjunct 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Virginians  now  visiting  Brazu  to 
conduct  seminars  in  dental  techniques 
^  are:  Dr.  Paul  Bauman,  an  orthodontist: 
i  Dr.  Douglas  C.  Wendt.  a  specialist  in 
X  prosthodonUcs;  Dr.  Albert  Paulsen,  a 
specialist  in  periodontology;  and  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Fletcher,  who  has  worked 
extensively  in  the  fields  of  dental  trade 
and  laboratory  relations. 

Virginia  has  made  a  number  of  contri- 
butions to  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  listing 
of  Virginia's  contribuUons  to  this  pro- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord,  as 

follows:  

THE  State  of  Vibcinia's  Cont«ibution  to 
The  Pabtnehs  of  the  Alliance 
Virginia  joined  the  National  AssocUtion  of 
the  Partners  of  the  AUlance  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  1967.  At  this  time.  Santo  Catarlna, 
BrazU,  was  designated  as  the  Slstor  State  of 
Virginia. 

Before  that  time,  contributions  for  the 
partner's  program  were  made  primarUy  by 
high  school  students  to  various  parts  of  South 
America  as  follows: 

Yorktown  High  School  raised  $860  for  ma- 
terials for  desks  for  students  In  2  villages  In 
Bolivia,  $650.00.  ,     . 

Mount  Vernon  High  Qchool  students  raised 
$200  for  hand  tools  to  be  used  In  a  training 
center  in  Peru,  $200.00 

Falls  Church  High  School  students  donated 
$200  for  teachtog  aids  to  be  used  In  Plaul, 
Brazil,  $200.00. 

Hemdon  High  School  studento  sent  $70  for 
educational  materials  for  a  rural  school  In 
Ecuador,  $70.00. 

After  Virginia  Joined  the  Partners  of  the 
AUlance,  and  Santo  Catarina  became  Its  Sis- 
ter Stote.  the  foUowlng  contributions  have 
been  made:  ,^       . 

Hemdon  High  School  studento  (Hemdon. 
Va )  raised  $460  for  the  Escola  Serto  (school) 
In  Santo  Catarina.  The  Hemdon  BuslnesB 
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POLLUTION  OP  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

BY  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

Mr    HART.   Mr.   President,   mercury 

conta'minaUon  of  our  Nation's  rivers  and 

lakes  has  been  very  much  in  the  news 

l&tcly 

In  recent  months,  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural 
Resources,  and  the  Environment  have 
described  the  vndespread  presence  of  tms 
chemical  in  our  Nation's  waters  and  the 
threat  it  poses  to  human  life  and  health. 
In  the  other  body  of  Congress,  the  dis- 
tinguished RepresenUtive  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  O'Hara.  has  responded  to  the 
discovery  of  mercury  with  an  imaginative 
piece  of  legislation.  His  bill  would  use  the 
Federal  Government's  contract  authority 
to  require  industries  doing  business  vpith 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  curb  poUution  of  both 
air  and  water. 

This  legislation  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  mercury  poUution. 
An  investigation  by  the  Representative 
from  Michigan  has  disclosed  that  of  eight 
Industrial  firms  charged  by  the  Justice 
Department  for  contaminating  waters 
with  mercury,  no  less  than  five  either 
presently  hold  Federal  contracts  or  have 
held  them  in  the  past. 

RecenUy.  a  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee held  a  hearing  at  which  Mr. 
O'Hara  testified  on  his  bill.  I  found  his 
testimony  very  enlightening  on  the  ex- 
tent that  Government  contractors  con- 
tribute to  the  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  bt  Rkpbesentativb  James  Q. 
O'Hara  Before  Judiciart  SuBcoicMrrTER 
No.  4,  August  6. 1970 

Mr  Chairman.  I  sincerely  appreclato  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  subcom- 
littee  today  to  testUy  in  behalf  of  my  bill, 
HJl.  17222. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  deals  wltt 
the  federal  government's  responsibUlty  to 
do  everything  within  Ito  power  to  discourage 
the  pollution  of  our  environment. 


I  will  not  spend  the  committee's  time  with 
rhetorical  descriptions  of  poUuted  air,  which 
we  aU  observed  in  abundance  over  the  east- 
ern seaboard  last  week,  nor  with  the  de- 
teriorating condition  of  our  rivers  and  lakes. 
Volumes  have  been  written  about  the  en- 
vironment and  the  damage  wrought  daUy  by 
man's  ecological  Insensltlvlty  and  headlong 
rush  to  increase  the  gross  national  product, 
often  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  quaUty  of  our  air 
and  water,  and  often  with  real  threat  to  hu- 
man health  and  life. 

I  do  want  to  mention  recent  discoveries  of 
mercury  contamination  of  some  of  our  great- 
est lakes  and  rivers — contamination  which 
competent  medical  expert*  beUeve  could 
prove  deadly  to  humans. 

Adjoining  my  Congressional  district,  a 
great  natural  recreational  resource — ^Lake 
St.  Clair — ^has  been  damaged,  possibly  Irre- 
parably, by  mercury  contamination. 

Mercury  is  an  insidious  element,  difflcult 
to  detect,  and,  in  fact,  was  only  recently  dU- 
covered  to  be  present  In  quantity  In  our  wa- 
ters. 

Other  poUutanto  are  more  obvious,  and 
anyone  with  eyes  and  a  relatively  sensitive 
nose  Is  weU  aware  of  what  we  are  doing  to 
our  air  and  water. 

Happily,  more  and  more  Americans  aire  rec- 
ognizing that  our  environment  is  being  de- 
graded. They  are  calUng  for  action  to  reverse 
this  trend. 

Congress  several  years  ago  stepped  to  the 
forefront  of  the  environmental  conservation 
effort  with  landmark  legislation  to  curtaU 
air  and  water  pollution.  Today,  with  Ameri- 
cans demanding  action  and  offering  their 
strong  support  tor  legislation,  Congress  has 
stepped  up  Ite  activity  in  this  area. 

Typical  of  this  activity  are  the  two  bllla 
before  you  today.  Both  apply  old.  accepted 
principles  to  the  subject  of  conservation.  II 
enacted  into  law,  they  wUl  attack  pollution 
in  bold  and  effective  ways. 

At  this  point,  let  me  say  that  1  whole- 
heartedly sttpport  the  legislation  Introduced 
In  the  House  by  my  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona.  This  legislation  wotild 
enable  every  citizen  who  feels  strongly  about 
pollution  of  his  environment  and  wants  to 
do  something  about  It.  to  fl^U  It  through 
the  courts. 

I  hope  that  the  subcommittee  wlU  see  flt 
to  recommend  ito  enactment  Into  law.  Mr. 
UdaU's  legislation  could  be  used  by  any  citi- 
zen against  any  polluter.  My  bill  Is  more 
limited,  but  I  believe  It  would  have  a  most 
beneficial  Impact  on  the  quality  of  the  na- 
tion's air  and  water. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  is  aimed 
at  a  specific  group  of  industries  and  bus! 
nesses — those  that  do  business  londer  con- 
tract with  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tor  many  years  the  Con- 
gress has  required  that  private  firms  doing 
business  under  contract  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment guarantee  their  employees  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  In  per- 
formance of  the  federal  Job  and  that  the 
employees  be  paid  the  prevailing  wage  in 
their  area  or  Industry  and  not  lees  than 
the  national  minimum  wage. 

We  did  this  through  a  series  of  bills,  the 
first  dating  back  to  the  early  1930b.  The 
pace-setting  bUl.  commonly  known  as  Da- 
vis-Bacon, dealt  with  construction  contracto. 
Walsh-Healey  i4>pUed  similar  nUes  to  pro- 
curement contracto. 

The  third  bUl,  dealing  with  suppUees  Ot 
services,  was  enacted  in  1966.  I  was  pleased 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  writing  that  law, 
along  with  a  great  Senator,  the  late  Pat 
McNamara. 

It  has  been  a  most  effective  Instrument, 
benefitting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers. 

These  three  pieces  of  labor  legislation 
threw  the  weight  of  federal  contract  author- 
ity behind  fair  wages  and  safe  working  con- 
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cUtlons  for  employees  ot  firms  doing  buslnees 
with  the  federal  government. 

These  laws  simply  require  that  every  led- 
enJ  contract  contain  guarantees  in  the  area 
of  wages  and  working  conditions.  Thoee 
flnna  who  wUl  not  sign  such  a  provision, 
cannot  be  considered  for  federal  contracts. 
ThoM  firms  who  accept  federal  contract* 
•nd  then  violate  the  provision  applicable 
to  safe  working  conditions  and  fair  wages 
can  be  placed  on  a  list  which  Is  then  cir- 
culated to  all  federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  be  denied  contracts  with  the  federal 
government  for  a  period  of  three  yeras. 

Recently.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Serv- 
ice Contracts  Act  could  be  vused  as  a  legis- 
lative template  for  appUcatlon  to  pollution 
control  by  federal  contractors.  H.R.  17223  Is 
the  result. 

This  bill  would  require  that  all  contractors 
hired  by  the  federal  government  to  perform 
work  m  excess  of  $10,000  pledge,  as  part  of 
the  contract,  that  they  will  comply  with  aU 
local,  state  or  federal  regulations  against  air 
and  water  pollution  which  apply  to  them, 
and  further  with  any  additional  standards  or 
regulsUons  which  the  Secretary  may  deem 
proper  lu  keeping  with  his  responslblUty  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  environment.  The 
bill  further  requires  that  any  federal  con- 
tractor falling  to  abide  by  this  clause,  and 
whose  contract  acUvltles  result  In  further 
air  and  water  pollution.  wUl  be  reqxiired  to 
take  any  corrective  measures  necessary  to 
abate  the  pollution. 

To  protect  the  public  interest,  no  payment 
will  be  made  to  the  contractor  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that  the 
anti-poUutlon  clause  has  been  satisfactorily 
met. 

Following  the  pattern  of  the  labor  bllU 
which  I  described  earlier,  the  Secretary  Is 
directed  to  prepare  a  list  of  contractors  who 
do  not  abide  by  their  obligations  under  the 
terms  of  this  act.  The  list  Is  to  be  distributed 
to  all  federal  agencies  and  thoee  on  the  list 
can  be  barred  from  receiving  federal  con- 
uacts  for  a  period  of  three  years  or  until 
the  Secretary  certifies  that  the  firm  has 
agreed — again  to  the  Secretary's  satisfac- 
tion—that In  the  future  the  conttactor  wlU 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  prepare, 
and  to  distribute  to  the  appropriate  federal 
agencies,  a  list  of  those  firms  whether  federal 
contractors  or  not.  located  either  in  this 
country  or  outside  It.  whose  acUvltles  have 
significantly  contributed  to  pollution  of 
nnlted  States  air  and  water.  This  list  would 
also  be  circulated  among  federal  agencies  and 
those  firms  would  be  denied  federal  con- 
Uacts  unUl  the  Secretary  certifies  that  they 
have  provided  assurances  that  they  will  con- 
trol poUutlon  by  their  plants  and  faculties. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  tough  bill,  and  It 
is  meant  to  be.  I  do  not  for  a  minute  believe 
that  the  federal  government  should  be  in 
the  position  of  subsidizing  a  polluter,  or  of 
tacitly  endorsing  poUutlon  lu  the  execution 
of  a  federal  contract. 

To  o\ir  credit,  we  are  moving  forward  In 
the  national  effort  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution.  We  can  assume  that  by  exercising 
the  present  air  and  water  pollution  control 
laws,  we  will  eventually  catch  up  with  the 
federal  contractor  who  either  wantonly  or 
careleasly  pollutes  the  environment. 

But  we  would  do  so  after  the  fact,  and 
would  have  no  way  of  forcing  him  to  clean 
up  what  he  has  already  messed  up.  In  addi- 
tion It  could  take  months — and  in  some  In- 
stances It  has  taken  years — to  force  com- 
pliance under  the  present  laws. 

Finally,  under  present  statutes,  the  federal 
government  must  be  Invited  by  the  governor 
of  a  state  to  take  action  against  an  Intra- 
state polluter.  , 

My  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  put 
Industrial  firms  Interested  in  lucrative  fed- 
eral contracts  on  notice  that  they  could  not 
pollute  In  performance  of  thoee  contracts.  It 


would  encourage  those  firms  who  have  been 
federal  contractors  in  the  past  to  begin  im- 
mediately to  take  corrective  action  against 
pollution.  In  any  event,  any  firm  who  wants 
federal  business  would  be  forewarned  that  no 
pollution  would  be  tolerated. 

Since  pollution  control  devices  installed  by 
a  plant  in  order  to  comply  with  federal  con- 
tract obligations  would  in  all  probability  be 
used  for  all  plant  production,  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  a  generally  salutcry  efTect 
on  Industrial  antl-pollutlon  efforts. 

The  power  of  such  action  should  not  be 
underrated. 

The  federal  government  Is,  undlsputabiy, 
the  nation's  largest  purchaser  of  goods  and 
services  from  private  enterplse.  The  General 
Services  Administration  Informs  me  that  It 
enters  Into  some  700.000  procurement  con- 
tracts annually.  The  Defense  Department  re- 
ports more  than  260.000  contract  "actions" 
amounting  to  »10,000  or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  at  this  Ume  little 
factual  data  available  on  the  extent  to  which 
federal  contractors  are  guilty  of  pollution. 

However.  In  preparation  for  my  testimony 
today,  I  attempted  to  gather  Information 
which  would  indicate  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem. ^     , 

You  win  remember  that  last  week  the  Jus- 
tice Department  filed  suit  against  10  firms 
which  It  accused  of  discharging  mercury  into 
rivers  and  lakes  in  seven  states. 

Of  those  10.  two  (Oxford  Paper  Co.,  Rum- 
ford,  Me.  and  Weyhauser  Co.,  Longvlew, 
Washington)  are  presently  working  on  fed- 
eral contracts  amounting  to  more  than  $10,- 
000.  Three  others.  Diamond  Shamrock  Co., 
Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.,  Olln  Mathleson  Chemical 
Corp.,  Augusta.  Oa.,  and  the  Pennsalt  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Calvert  City.  Kentucky,  have  pre- 
viously held  substantial  federal  contracts  and 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  seek  federal 
contracts  in  the  future. 

Another  major  mercury  polluter,  which 
claims  to  have  halted  discharges  into  the 
Detroit  River  and  Lake  Erie  but  was  one  of 
the  first  linked  to  mercury  pollution  of 
those  waters,  is  the  Wyandotte  Chemical 
Corp..  which  also  possesses  contracts  with 
the  federal  government. 

This  Is  Just  the  Up  of  the  Iceberg.  VlrtuaUy 
every  expert  with  whom  I  talked  Indicated 
that  they  believe  that  a  considerable  number 
of  federal  contractors  number  among  the 
polluters  now  being  Identified  In  lawsuits 
and  legal  actions  across  the  nation. 

If  this  bin  becomes  law.  we  will  be  able  to 
move  Immediately  to  require  that  they  do 
their  work  for  the  federal  government  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  dirty  the  air  or  foul 
a  river. 

The  Idea  of  \islng  the  federal  government's 
contractual  power  to  achieve  such  an  ob- 
jective Is  not  new.  In  1965,  President  John- 
son Issued  Executive  Order  11288,  which  was 
primarily  aimed  at  abating  pollution  from 
federal  facilities. 

However,  Section  Seven  of  that  Executive 
Order  went  beyond  federal  faciUUes  and  di- 
rected that  the  "head  of  each  department, 
agency  and  establishment  shaU  conduct  a 
review  of  the  loan,  grant  and  contract"  and 
I  emphasize  contract,  "practtces  of  his 
organization  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  water  pollution  control  standards 
similar  to  those  set  forth  In  this  order  should 
be  adhered  to  by  borrowers,  grantees  or  con- 
tractors with  respect  to  their  operations  In 
the  United  States." 

The  results  of  this  executive-ordered  review 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

It  is.  I  think,  appropriate  to  say  that  this 
section  of  the  ExecuUve  Order  received  Uttle 
attention.  I  have  reviewed  the  reports.  Most 
of  them  dealt  heavily  with  their  loans  and 
grants,  and  only  llghUy,  if  at  all,  with 
contracts. 

Some  agencies,  notably  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Tenneesee  Valley  author- 


ity, did  report  the  Inclusion  of  anU-poUu- 
tlon  clauses  In  certain  contracts,  but  gener- 
ally these  contracts  had  to  do  with  construc- 
tion or  the  use  of  land,  not  procurement 
contracts,  to  which  my  legislation  U  pri- 
marily directed.  The  present  administration 
has  also  directed  the  agencies  to  review,  as 
part  of  their  responsibility  to  abate  poUu- 
Uon,  how  contract  practices  affect  poUuUon 
control  efforts. 

In  his  executive  order  11514,  President 
Nixon  asked  the  heads  of  aU  federal  agencies, 
consistent  with  Title  I  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  to  "review  their 
agencies  statutory  authority,  admnlUtratlve 
regulations,  policies  and  procedures,  includ- 
ing those  relating  to  loans,  grants,  contracts, 
leases,  licenses  or  permits  in  order  to  identi- 
fy any  deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  therein 
which  prohibit  or  limit  fuU  compliance  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Act." 

The  Executive  Order  calls  for  submission 
of  agency  reports  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  by  September  1,  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  be  frank  about 
this  legislation.  It  was  Introduced  early  this 
year  In  response  to  discovery  of  the  contami- 
nation of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie  by 
Mercury  from  Dow's  plant  In  Samia,  Canada, 
and  from  the  Wyandotte  Chemicals  Corp. 
plant  In  Wyandotte.  Michigan. 

The  contamination  from  the  Dow  facility 
has  had  a  devastating  effect  upon  sports 
fishing  in  Lake  St.  Clair.  In  addition  to  the 
dollar  loss  to  businesses  that  rely  upon 
sports  fishing  to  generate  customers,  Uiere 
has  been  an  incalcuable  loes  in  recreational 
opportunity  on  the  lake. 

It  was  In  response  to  this  serious  situation 
that  I  introduced  this  legislation.  I  saw  It  as 
a  vehicle  for  informing  the  public  and  the 
Congress  about  the  extent  to  which  com- 
panies holding  federal  contracts  contribute 
to  environmental  pollution  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  ecology. 

The  legislation  itself  la  not  perfect.  For 
one  thing,  it  emphasizes  water  poUutlon, 
when  I  Intended  that  the  legislation  would 
apply  to  all  types  of  pollution.  If  President 
Nixon's  plan  to  form  a  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  agency  becomes  reality, 
then  the  authority  vested  In  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  my  bill  should  properly  be 
transferred  to  the  director  of  that  agency. 

But,  I  have  fuU  confidence  In  this  sub- 
committee and  know  that  it  will  use  its 
wisdom  and  expertise  to  temper  and  per- 
fect my  bill. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  Just  repeat  two 
main  points:  my  preliminary  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  a  number  of  industrial  firms  do- 
ing business  with  the  federal  government 
are  among  the  nation's  major  poUuters. 

Until  our  present  laws  catch  up  with  them, 
which  may  be  some  time,  they  can  continue 
to  poUute  while  coUecting  money  from  the 
federal  government. 

Thia  legislation  would  provide  a  tool  for 
swift  action  against  those  firms,  while  serv- 
ing notice  to  all  firms  who  hope  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Uncle  Sam  that  they  will  have  to 
take  appropriate  anti-pollution  action. 

We  have  enacted  general  legislation,  and 
we  are  making  progress  In  the  fight  against 
poUutlon.  But  we  would  remiss,  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  we  did  not  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  control  pollution. 

At  the  present  time,  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  In  a  position  of  passing  laws  against 
pollution  while  at  the  same  time  sanctioning 
poUution  by  Its  contractors.  This  legislation 
would  put  an  end  to  that. 
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DR.  LESTER  HUSSEY.  NEW  PRESI- 
DENT OP  AMERICAN  OPTOMET- 
RIC    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  an  individual's  career,  there  Is 
no  greater  honor  than  to  be  chosen  as 


the  top  elected  officer  of  the  orea?;^: 
tion  which  represents  one's  own  field  ol 

activity.  „  ^  ar^ 

Recently.  Dr.  Lester  Hussey,  a  Spo- 
Itane  Wash.,  optometrist,  was  elevated 
to  the  position  of  presldoit  of  a  m^or 
national  health  care  organization,  the 
American  Optometric  Association.  This 
was  duly  reported  by  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  and  the  Spokane 
Chronicle.  ,  ,^  , 

Dr  Hussey  is  a  native  of  Spokane, 
where  he  attended  high  school  and  was 
graduated  from  Whitworth  CoUege. 

Following  completion  of  his  stu<Ues  at 
Whitworth.  Dr.  Hussey  attended  the 
Los  Angeles  College  of  Optometry  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  doctor 
of  optometry— OX).— degree  in  1938  He 
has  been  in  practice  ever  since  that  time 
In  Spokane,  where  he  has  become  a 
highly  regarded  leader  in  his  church,  in 
civic  and  service  organizations,  and 
within  his  own  profession. 

Dr  Hussey  has  given  himself  unstto- 
tingly  to  the  work  of  such  community 
service  organizations  as  the  Spokane 
Central  Lions  Club  Blind  Aid  Commit- 
tee the  Spokane  RehabUitation  Center, 
the  Washington  State  Society  for  Crip- 
pled ChUdren  and  Adults,  Uie  Spokane 
Employ  the  Handicapped  Committee, 
and  a  number  of  other  civic  groups. 

During  more  than  32  years  of  service 
to  his  community  and  his  many  patients. 
Dr  Lester  Hussey  has  also  found  time  to 
serve  efTectlvely  as  lay  leader  of  the  Spo- 
kane District  United  Methodist  Church. 
He  and  his  wife  have  raised  two  fine  sons. 
One  son  attends  the  Claremont,  Calif.. 
CoUege  of  Theology  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent preparing  for  the  Methodist  mmis- 
try;  the  other  wUl  soon  enter  his  second 
year  of  preoptometry  studies  at  the  Pa- 
cific University  CoUege  of  Optometry  in 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

Dr  Hussey  has  also  been  a  powerful 
force  in  his  local  and  State  optometric 
organizations.  He  has  served  many  years 
in  various  capacities  within  the  Amert- 
can  Optometric  Association,  which  he 
now  serves  as  president. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Lester  Hussey  on 
Ws  record  of  achievement  which  lead  to 
selection  by  his  feUow  optometrists  for 
the  highest  and  most  respected  position 
his  profession  can  bestow.  I  am  proud 
to  note  that,  again,  one  of  our  native 
Washingtonians  has  come  to  the  fore- 
front when  effective  leadership  in  his 
area  of  Interest  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. I  feel  sure  that  Dr.  Hussey  will  do 
an  effective  Job  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Optometric  Association,  and  I  know 
aU  the  members  of  the  Washington  State 
congressional  delegation  share  my  hope 
that  the  year  ahead  wUl  be  satisfying 
and  productive  for  Dr.  Hussey  and  ttie 
organization  of  the  15,000  members  he 
represents  as  president. 


TRIBDTE  TO  SENATOR  MONDALE 
Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  TV- 
radio  section  of  the  Saturday  Review  of 
August  15  contains  an  exceUent  article 
entiUed  "Mondaleism,"  written  by  Robert 
Lewis  Shayon.  The  article  commends  one 
of  our  most  able  and  articulate  Senators. 
I  h<«)e  that  this  kind  of  forthright,  honest 


appeal  to  the  American  people  wUl  gain 
additional  advocates  and  practitioners. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

MONDAI-EISX 

(By  Robert  Lewis  Shayon) 
Television  news  recenUy  exposed  Senator 
Walter  P  Mondale  to  national  audiences  in  a 
big  way,  and,  having  discovered  him,  it  would 
do  well  to  put  him  on  camera  more  frequent- 
ly He  practices  a  vivid,  new  style  of  poUtlcal 
TOmmunlcatlon,  which  I  christen  Mon- 
daleism and  which  ought  to  replace  the  old 
style,  called  McLuhanism.  The  latter,  as  all 
poUtlcal  disciples  of  the  Canadian  prophet 
how  know,  adjusts  one's  rhetorical  image  to 
the  medium  employed. 

If  you  use  radio,  get  hot;  If  televUion,  stay 
cool.  Heat  and  cold  In  TV  poUtics  are  mutu- 
ally exclusive:  The  life  of  one  Is  the  death  of 
the  other.  If  you're  hot  on  television  (Uke  the 
Nixon  of  1960  and  1964)  you  repeU;  if  you're 
cool,  you  involve.  The  thermal  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  Nixon  on  TV, 
according  to  his  McLuhanlzed  bram  trust 
that  fashioned  his  1968  campaign  Image, 
meant  the  difference  between  success  and 
faUure. 

Since  then  aU  poUticlans  have  obeyed 
McLuhan's  First  Law  of  PoUtics.  and  the 
result  has  iseen  civic  entropy.  This  concept, 
borrowed  Irom  the  Second  Law  of  Thermo- 
dynamics, suggests  that  effective  energy  de- 
pends on  transacting  states  of  being:  As  long 
as  hot  and  cold  Interact,  there  Is  life;  when 
the  contraries  are  neutralized,  there  Is  nin- 
down,  nothing,  frozen  assets. 

Senator  Mondale  lUustrated  how  much 
useful,  cvlc  energy  can  be  radiated  by  being 
hot  and  cold  at  the  a^)proprtate  moments. 
First.  CBS  Evening  News  showed  him  pound- 
ing the  table  during  a  Senate  subcommittee 
hearing,  while  he  heatedly  told  the  chairman 
of  the  Florida  Citrus  Growers  that  employers 
of  migrant  workers  are  mangling  and  destroy- 
ing the  lives  of  underpaid  and  undereducated 
workers. 

The  wltneae  had  Indicted  NBC  News  for 
smearing  aU  migrant  workers  as  "bums"  in 
that  network's  recent  documentary  on  mi- 
grant labor.  Migrant— An  NBC  White  Paper. 
Senator  Mondale  slammed  the  polished  Sen- 
ate table  In  moral  indignation  and  told  the 
witness  that  It  was  a  migrant  worker  boy  on 
the  program  who  had  described  himself  de- 
spairingly as  a  "bum,"  because  of  the  root- 
less, hopeless  conditions  of  his  youth.  The 
Senator's  action  was  Intensely  human,  a  re- 
flex of  the  years  of  dedicated  commitment  he 
has  made  to  the  Improvement  of  the  pUght 
of  the  migrant  laborers  (years,  oddly  enough, 
during  which  no  TV  cameras  were  present, 
until  NBC  made  the  hearings  news  with  Its 
own  program) .  The  heat  was  truly  on,  and  It 
was  quite  a  welcome  shock  to  see  a  poUtl- 
clan  acting  Uke  a  man  and  not  a  poUtlclan. 

The  oool  part  of  the  Senator's  energetic 
behavior  pattern  came  a  few  days  after  the 
hearing,  when  CBS  invited  hUn  to  be  the 
guest  of  its  weekend  program  Face  the  Na- 
tion ThCTe  were  no  explosions  as  he  talked 
about  the  state  of  the  powerless  poor  in 
America:  the  blacks,  the  Indians,  the  people 
of  Appalachla,  the  Mexloan-Americans.  But 
there  was  controUed  conviction  as  he  warned 
of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  South 's  resist- 
ance to  desegregation  of  the  schools,  and  he 
expressed  shock  at  the  continued  apathy  of 
the  American  people  over  the  wretched  condi- 
tions of  the  subgroups  In  our  nation  who 
have  no  one  to  speak  up  for  them  in  the  coun- 
cUa  of  power.  "I  can't  live  *rtth  what  I've 
seen  "  said  the  Senator,  "and  I  feel  It  Is  my 
duty  to  do  aU  that  I  can  to  get  the  nation  to 
shift  poUcles."  The  assertions  were  dlspsB- 
slonately  made,  or.  eo  It  appeared.  e;uperfl- 


daUy  but  the  heat  to  th«n  wae  ^parent. 
PoUttdans  do  not  usually  make  such  per- 
sonal statements  on  television  programs. 

Seioator  Mondale,  questioned  about  the  re- 
sistance of  blue-collar  wortters  to  the  d«^- 
manda  of  black  citizens,  declared  his  f alth  m 
the  former.  They  helped  to  elect  him  in  in- 
dustrial MinneapoUa.  They  are  decent  <*«- 
sens,  the  Senator  said.  But  his  expressions  of 
shock  at  the  "apathy"  of  the  electorate  to  in- 
lustioe  to  minority  groups  stood  in  contra- 
diction to  his  faith.  He  was  hot  and  «)ld, 
here  as  weU,  but  that  is  also  a  good  thing. 
A  DoUticlan  who  la  all  hot  or  all  cool  suggests 
a  TOmputerized  mind  bually  cUcking  as  It 
manipulates.     Senator     Mondale  ^transacU 
within  himself  aa  he  does  wiUi  his  feUow 
Qltlzens.  He  may  blow  hot  or  cold,  but  he 
blows  an  honest  breath.  As  long  as  there  U 
an  enerKv  zap  between  American  ideals  and 
^^rtc^/r^uces,  tiiere  is  a  need  for  poU- 
ticlans  who  are  two  and  one  at  the  same  time. 
Television,  take  note  ol  MMidalelim. 


AWARD  OP  30-SHIP  DI>-9«3  PRO- 
CuSlENT  TO  LTTTON  INDUS- 
TRIES, INC. 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  29,  1970, 1  made  a  statement  in 
this  Chamber  in  which  \f^°y^^l^- 
lenged  the  award  of  the  30-ship  DD-963 
procurement  to  Litton  Industries  Inc.  I 
chaUenged  it  on  several  bases  Among 
my  observations  were  the  foUowlng. 

First  The  rationale  for  awarding  a  $2 
bUUon  shipbuilding  contract  to  a  com- 
pany ah«ady  carrying  Uie  largest  new 
ship  construction  backlog  m  the  indus- 
try—a  backlog  already  so  diverse  as  to 
test  management  capabiUty  even  with- 
out tiie  addition  of  30  new  highly  com- 
pUcated  destroyers.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Uie  Navy  has  already 
awarded  a  contract  for  nine  LHA  sWps 
to  this  same  shipyard.  And  priorto  tnai 
the  Navy  announced  this  shipyftfd  as 
winner  of  tiie  as  yet  unfunded  FD^  pro- 

^Sese  contracts  are  in  addition  to  sub- 
marine and  merchant  contracts  pres- 
enUy  under  construction.  The  problems 
connected  with  handUng  a  complex  and 
diverse  shipbuilding  backlog  are„ff"- 
known.  And  the  Pascagoula  facility  is 
a  new  and  untested  facUlty  with  no  ex- 
perience in  handUng  a  huge  and  highly 
diversified  backlog. 

Second.  The  dangers  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  U.S.  Government  of  con- 
centi^ting  a  large  portion  of  our  new 
shipbuilding  programs— hicludlng  ?2  bu- 
lion  plus  total  package  procurements— 
under  one  corporate  entity  in  the  very 
face  of  the  problems  engendered  by 
doing  this  in  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  case.  A  failure  on  the  part  of  this 
shipyard's  management  in  Just  one  of 
these  programs  could  have  a  severe  im- 
pact upon  our  Navy's  posture  for  the 

IflTO's 

Third.  Use  of  the  "mulUyear"  contract 
developed  by  the  McNamara  regime, 
which  requires  tiiat  Congress  pay  ti«- 
mendous  "CanceUation  Charges  shoiUd 
it  decide  in  future  years  not  to  make 
appropriations  for  continuance  of  toe 
program.  This  concept  transfers  control, 
for  aU  practical  purposes,  out  of  the 
hands  of  Congress  and  virtually  pre- 
cludes an  effective  congressiwial  review 
on  an  anrual  basis. 

Fourth.  The  dangerous  impact  on  ru- 
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ture  competlUon  leading  in  the  long  run 
to  higher  procurement  cost  in  destroyer 
oonstrucUon  of  an  award  of  the  Navy's 
entire  destroyer  program  for  the  1970  s 
to  a  shipbuilding  company  which  has 
already  constructed  a  new  shipyard  on 
the  basis  of  prior  total  package  awards 
enabling  it  to  drive  out  the  proven  de- 
stroyer-building capability  throughout 
the  country  with  a  resultant  serious  Im- 
pact on  oiu:  defense  mobilization  base 
which  the  Congress  has  tried  to  protect 
over  the  years.  

Recently,  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  Report  of  July  1.  1970. 
was  released.  In  connection  with  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  Report.  I 
was  fortunately  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
a  stoff  report  on  navy  ship  piocurement 
and  consuuction  made  to  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Panel  but  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  made  public  although  no  clas- 
sification restricUon  has  been  placed 
upon  it. 

That  staff  report  of  outstanding  ex- 
perts, prepared  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  first  Comptroller  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  WUfred  J.  McNeil,  corrobo- 
rates independently  the  very  points  that 
I  made  in  my  challenge  of  the  Litton 

award. 

Among  the  observations,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  of  these  highly 
knowledgeable  and  qualified  experts  are 
the  following: 

(1)  Yet.  If  the  Navy  goes  ahead  with  Its 
announced  Intentions  to  seek  series  type  pro- 
duction contracts  for  major  ship  programs 
In  a  single  yard,  there  will  be  almoet  total 
concentration  of  major  Navy  work  In  three 
yards— Newport  News,  Litton,  Electric 
Boat  .  .  .  over  a  significant  period  of  time. 
During  this  hiatus  for  the  remainder  of  the 
yards,  they  may  well  lose  their  capabUity  to 
respond  to  Navy  shlpbixUdlng  requirements 
or  go  out  of  business  altogether.  Although 
the  Navy  cannot  and  should  not  attempt 
to  keep  all  Its  former  suppliers  of  ships  In 
business  the  maintaining  of  a  responsive  pro- 
duction base  and  a  healthy,  competitive  en- 
vironment ...  Is  certainly  as  important  as 
ezperlmenUtlon  with  new  procurement  tech- 
niques. 

If  recent  history  on  moderately  large  Navy 
■hip  orders  is  any  indication,  large  package 
ship  procurements  constitute  a  serious  risk 
to  the  contracting  shipyards'  corporate  sur- 
vival. The  DD963  destroyer  program  currently 
planned  for  30  shlpe  represents  about  $3 
billion.  A  ten  percent  loss  In  performing  on 
this  contract  ($300  miUlon)  would  exceed 
the  net  worth  of  either  of  the  shipyards 
competing  for  that  program  by  at  least  a 
factor  or  two. 

(2)  As  concentration  of  work  In  a  few 
yards  progresses  with  a  high  degree  of  spe- 
cialized In  each,  there  will  be  serious  reduc- 
tion in  competition  for  Naval  ships.  In  ad- 
dition, there  could  also  be  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  the  nations'  total  shipbuilding 
capability.  This  loss  of  a  competitive  envi- 
ronment In  itself  could  offset  the  economic 
advantages  of  series  production  .  .  .  The 
Navy  .  .  .  with  respect  to  Its  combat  vessels, 
mtwt  be  ooncemed  not  only  with  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  production  base  but 
also  with  the  continuation  of  a  healthy  com- 
petition within  that  base  .  .  . 

(8)  In  order  to  (a)  insxire  an  adequate 
production  base  for  combat  ships  and  (b) 
Continue  to  generate  competition  between 
shipyards  for  most  classes  of  ships — The 
Navy  should  take  such  action  as  Is  appropn- 
ata  to  distribute  major  mvUti-shlp  prime 
contract  awards  among  two  or  more  yards. 
(4)  In  order  to  (a)  maintain  a  healthy 
competitive  environment  and  (b)  Insure  a 


viable  production  base  for  Navy  combat 
ships  and  auxiliaries— Prime  contracts  for 
series  production  of  a  single  class  of  Navy 
ships  should  be  awarded  to  more  than  one 
yard  whenever  the  total  order  exceeds  ten 
ships.  ,    ^. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  the  DX  (Diwes) .  the 
Navy  could  by  now  have  a  prototype  ship 
virtually  ready  to  saU  and  less  money  would 
have  been  spent  than  has  by  now  been  paid 
for  paper  only. 


There  It  Is.  Mr.  President,  straight  from 
the  experts  picked  by  the  Department  of 
Defense— experts  who  never  consulted  or 
contacted  me— and  experts  with  whom  I 
have  had  no  contact  with  regard  to  this 
subject  or  tlie  DD-963  program. 

It  would  appear,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  does  not  let 
its  right  hand  know  what  Its  left  hand 
is  doing— that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense acted  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
strong  advice  and  recommendations  of 
its  own  chosen  experts. 


This  fits  in  direcUy  with  the  blU  (S. 
3499)  I  introduced  February  24,  1970, 
which  would  provide  Federal  funds  for 
retirement  of  debt  incurred  as  the  result 
of  capital  equipment  purchases  by  public 
transportation  agencies  where  otherwise 
service  might  be  reduced  or  abandoned 
or  where  low-Income  riders  would  be  ad- 
versely affected.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  can  make  this  greater  commit- 
ment to  public  transportation  this  year. 

I  wish  to  again  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  on 
his  comprehensive  and  forward-looking 
legislation. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  cosponsor  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  intro- 
duced today  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 
This  bill  is  farsighted  and  seeks  to  meet 
directly  many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
this  Nation  in  its  transportation  policies. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
faces  squarely  the  problem  of  housing 
destroyed  by  Federal  highway  construc- 
tion. On  June  19. 1  introduced  S.  3992,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  highway  trust 
funds  to  construct  housing  where  neces- 
sary in  order  to  assure  that  there  Is  sat- 
isfactory, decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  comparable  to  the  one  from 
which  a  person  is  being  displaced  before 
the  highway  construction  can  go  ahead. 
It  provided  that  the  funds  needed  to  re- 
place the  housing  would  be  Included  in 
the  construction  costs  of  federally  aided 
highway  projects. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  that  I  see  that  section  17  of 
the  bill  provides  that: 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  as  a  part  of 
the  coat  of  construction  of  any  project  un- 
der any  Federal- aid  program  which  he  ad- 
ministers the  cost  of  (1)  constructing  new 
housing,  (2)  acquiring  existing  housing.  (3) 
rehabilitating  existing  housing,  and  (4)  re- 
locating existing  housing,  as  replacement 
housing  for  individuals  and  families  when- 
ever he  determines  that  a  proposed  project 
on  the  Pederal-ald  system  cannot  proceed  to 
actual  construction  because  replacement 
housing  is  not  available  and  cannot  other- 
wise be  made  available  as  required  by  law. 

Section  17  contains  other  provisions 
that  are  equally  Innovative  and  far- 
sighted.  Upon  the  affirmative  recommen- 
daUon  of  the  Governor  of  a  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  can  approve 
the  use  of  highway  fimds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  public  transportation  facilities. 
The  Secretary  can  approve  funds  for  the 
operation  of  public  transportation  facil- 
lUes  Including  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, to  reduce  losses  in  those  cases 
which  will  facilitate  expanded  service, 
and  facilitate  the  continuation  of  service 
which  would  otherwise  be  reduced  or 
abandoned. 


A  REIGN  OP  TERROR  IN  AMERICA 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  relgn 
of  terror  exists  in  America  today. 

One  needs  only  to  look  at  the  headlines 
of  the  morning  newspaper  to  prove  this 
tragic  and  frightening  fact. 
Here  is  a  sampling: 

Omaha.— PoUceman  killed  when  dynamite 
explodes  in  hU  face  whUe  investigating  a 
citizen  complaint. 

MiNNEAPous. — Dynamite  explosion  rlpa 
Federal  Building,  causing  a  half -million  dol- 
lars damage.  Twenty  sticks  of  dynamite  shat- 
ter windows  blocks  away  and  hurl  300-pound 
concrete  blocks  through  the  air. 

ATUiNTA.— Three  buslnessee  damaged  by 
flrebombe. 

CoLtJMBtJS,  Ohio.— Man  charged  with 
bombing  two  department  stores. 

Washington. — Telephoned  bomb  threat 
forces  evacuation  of  United  States  Court- 
house. 

Mr.  President,  I  hasten  to  point  out 
this  Is  only  a  single  day  in  our  country. 
Couple  these  terrorist  activities  with  the 
sniper  killing  of  a  policeman  in  Chicago, 
add  the  death  of  a  judge  after  he  and  his 
jurors  were  kidnaped  at  gunpoint  from 
their  own  CaUfomia  courtroom,  and 
place  with  this  a  dozen  other  such  inci- 
dents which  are  occurring  with  an  aU- 
too-certaln  frequency  in  every  part  of 
this  Nation.  It  Is  then  that  you  realize  the 
magnitude  and  significance  of  what  Is 
happening  in  America. 

We  do,  indeed,  live  under  a  relgn  of 
terror. 

The  foimdatlon  of  organized  govern- 
ment Is  threatened  by  these  terrorist 
tactics.  No  person  Is  safe.  No  building  af- 
fords any  degree  of  protection.  We  are 
at  the  mercy  of  these  killers  who  stalk 
every  city  day  In  and  day  out. 

These  anarchists  have  resorted  to 
terror  tactics  In  a  determined  effort  to 
imdermlne  organized  government  In  this 
country.  Public  officials,  policemen,  and 
the  average  citizen  are  being  forced  to 
live  in  fear  of  another  bombing. 

This  wave  of  terrorist  attacks  threat- 
ens now  to  sweep  our  entire  country— 
from  ctly  to  town  and  from  the  campus 
to  the  streets. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  without 
delay.  Congress  must  take  immediate  and 
positive  steps  to  see  that  these  anarchists 
are  dealt  with  promptly  and  severely.  We 
must  stop  this  wave  of  terrorists  attacks 
before  they  undermine  the  structure  of 
our  government. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  arm  our  State 
and  local  police  with  the  weapons  they 
need  to  combat  these  attacks  on  our  in- 


stitutions and  our  way  of  life.  We  must 
give  them  the  tools  they  need  to  operate 
in  a  climate  of  terror  that  exists  in  every 
part  of  this  country. 

It  Is  for  these  compeUing  reasons  that 
I  have  Introduced  S.  3924,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  transportaUon  and  possession 
of  explosives  when  not  in  compliance 
with  the  law.  The  bill  is  now  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wiU  assure 
the  Senate  that  I  will  encourage  the  com- 
mittee to  report  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate  without  delay.  By  the  same  tolcMi. 
I  now  ask  that  the  Senate  consider  this 
bill  at  an  eariy  date  after  it  is  placed  be- 
fore this  body  and  act  on  it  with  a  sense 
of  urgency  demanded  by  the  situation 

at  hand.  ,  «. 

We  cannot  afford  delay.  Lives  are  at 
stake.  Property  must  be  protected.  All 
this— and  more,  too— for  the  life  of  our 
cities  and  even  our  country  Is  serious- 
ly Imperiled  by  the  wave  of  anarchy  and 
terror  which  Is  now  sweeping  America. 

Our  lives  and  our  Government  is 
threatened  from  within.  We  must  act 
now— or  I  am  afraid  it  wUl  be  too  late. 


EARTH  WEEK 


Mr    NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
motion  of  North  Dakota  Governor  WU- 
Uam  L  Guy  last  week,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors'  Conference   meeting    in   Osage 
Beach    Mo.,  unanimously  supported  a 
resolution  for  the  Governors  to  dwlare 
the  third  week  In  Apnl  Earth  Week  In 
their  respective  States^ 
s:         This  is  a  very  significant  step  toward 
z>      making  Earth  Day  an  annual  event,  one 
**      which  I  enthusiastically  support.  Last 
fall  when  I  proposed  the  Earth  Day  ef- 
fort we  felt  it  would  have  been  a  suc- 
cess had  300  to  400  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities joined  in.  However,  last  April  2Z. 
we  saw  a  dramatic  nationwide  participa- 
tion of  2.500  colleges  and  universities, 
10  000  high  schools  and  grade  schools  in- 
volving eight  to  10  million  students,  and 
additional  thousands  of  communities. 

Earth  Day  represented  a  great  national 
awakening  to  the  crisis  of  our  environ- 
ment. And  Its  greatest  meaning  will  be 
If  It  is  seen  as  a  beginning— a  beginning 
of  a  momentous,  persistent,  weU-organ- 
ized  national  effort  buUt  on  environmen- 
tal groups  in  every  community  In  the 
land,  to  restore  the  quaUty  of  the  Amer- 
ican environment.  ,^  w      « 
An  annual  Earth  Week  would  be  an 
Invaluable  event  In  continuing  the  In- 
volvement that  is  going  to  be  essential 
to  meet  the  environmental  challenge.  As 
the    Governors'    Conference    resolution 
said,  there  is  a  compelling  need  to  en- 
courage a  continuing  commitment  by  aU 
Interests— Including  education,  agricul- 
ture, business,  labor,  and  civic  and  pri- 
vate organizations— to  work  to  solve  our 
grave  environmental  problems. 

Furthermore,  an  annual  Earth  Week 
could  provide  a  yardstick  for  our  en- 
vironmental progress.  In  looking  back. 
it  would  assess  whether  we  actually  are 
making  headway  In  dealing  with  this 
country's  environmental  crisis.  In  look- 
ing forward.  It  would  greatly  assist  the 
Nation  in  establishing  new  objectives  and 
priorities  for  meeting  this  critical  chal- 
lenge of  providing  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  in  American  life. 


In  addition  to  the  Earth  Week  resolu- 
tion the  Governors'  Conference  adopted 
important  resolutions  regarding  the  mer- 
cury poUution  disaster  and  tiie  need  to 
establish  a  national  environmental  clear- 
inghouse to  register  chemicals  of  all  sorts 
and  monitor  their  impact  in  the  environ- 
ment. ,^^  __  . 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Environmental  Man- 
agement of  the  Governors'  Conference, 
Governor  Guy  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  excellent  work  of  the  committee 
and  the  conference  in  taking  these  im- 
portant and  forward  looking  environ- 
mental positions.  ^  ^  ^^    4.    «. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  three  environmental  resolutions- 
Earth  Week,  National  Clearinghouse,  and 
mercury  standards— be  printed  In  the 
Record.  ^^     „ 

There  being  no  objections,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

at  this  point: 

Eakth  Week 

Whereas,  there  is  an  xirgent  need  to  pro- 
mote a  broader  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  the  environmental  crlsU  facing  each 
and  every  state  in  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  compeUing  need  to  en- 
courage a  continuing  commitment  by  all  In- 
terests Including  education,  agriculture, 
business  labor,  and  civic  and  private  orga- 
nizations, to  work  to  solve  these  fundamen- 
tal environmental  problems; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reetdved  that  we  as 
Governors  assUt  In  foctising  the  nations 
attention  on  environmental  problems  and 
their  solutions  by  declaring  the  third  week 
in  April  "Earth  Week"  In  our  respective  states 
and  seek  the  broadest  participation  in  its 
activities. 


constitute  a  health  hazard  to  the  people  ol 
America  The  Federal  Water  QuaUiy  Admin- 
IstraUon  is  the  appropriate  agency  to  miUate 
corrective  measures  which  would  be  effective 
and  binding  tliroughout  the  several  states; 
therefore,  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence urges  the  Federal  Water  QuaUty  Ad- 
ministration to  immediately  Initiate  action 
for  the  determlnaUon  of  a  mtnlmum  amount 
of  mercury  outflow  which  would  not  con- 
stitute a  heizard  to  pubUc  health  and  upon 
such  determlnaUon  promulgate  regulations 
having  eqxial  appllcaUon  throughout  the 
Nation  suflclent  to  Insure  that  such  mini- 
mum mercury  outflow  is  not  exceeded  and 
that  such  regulations  contain  appropriate 
enforcement  provisions. 


National  CLTABiNGHotTSE  and  Registration 
OF  Cheiocals 

Whereas,  over  6.000  chemicals  are  released 
into  our  air,  water  and  land;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  need  to  study  and 
analyze  aU  chemicals  before  they  are  intro- 
duced Into  our  environment;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  need  to  continuously 
monitor  all  chemicals  In  the  environment; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Governors*  Conference  urges  that  a 
naUonal  clearinghouse  be  esteblished  to  1) 
register  all  chemical  compounds  released  into 
our  environment.  2)  pre-screen  each  chemical 
as  to  its  ecological  effects  prior  to  its  intro- 
duction, and  3)  continuously  monitor  these 
chemicals  In  our  environment,  and  that  this 
action  by  the  member  Governors  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  as  evidence  of  our 
sincere  and  genuine  concern. 


Mekcttry  Contamination  Standards 

Mercury  contamination  of  the  Nation's 
streams  poses  danger  to  the  health  and  weU- 
belng  of  our  people  and  has  brought  forth 
expressions  of  protests  and  dismay  from  aU 
parts  of  our  Nation.  .h.-*-- 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  states 
have  streams  which  are  involved  with  mer- 
cury contamination,  thus  indicating  a  need 
for  corrective  activity  on  the  federal  level. 

The  states  dUectly  involved  with  this  grave 
problem  have,  by  their  respective  separate 
actions,  dillgenUy  pursued  diverse  courses  of 
remedial  and  corrective  measures,  aU  well  in- 
tentloned  but  lacking  In  uniformity  so  essen- 
tlal  in  interstate  matters.  Thus,  due  to  the 
IntersUte  nature  of  our  streams  any  correc- 
tive activity  involving  regulatory  measures 
should  emanate  on  the  federal  level  and 
should  afford  a  just  and  equal  criteria  for  aU 
of  the  states  involved. 

It  is  imperative  that  certain  measurable 
minimum  amounts  of  allowable  mercury  out- 
flow should  be  estabUshed  which  would  not 


COCA-COLA  AND  ITS  MIGRANT  AND 
SEASONAL  FARM  WORK  FORCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor,  I  wish  to  share  with  Sen- 
ators and  the  many  other  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  the  farmwork- 
er the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  Paul  Austin, 
president  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co..  before 
our  committee  last  month. 

Coca-Cola  was  called  to  testify  fol- 
lowing the  public  revelation  in  the  recent 
television  documentary.  "Migrant — an 
NBC  White  Paper,"  that  It  was  directly 
involved  In  the  problems  of  migratory 
labor  In  its  Florida  citrus  operation. 
Testimony  by  the  Project  for  Corporate 
Responsibility  further  confirmed  that 
Coca-Cola  indeed  had  farmworkers  that 
were  Uving  and  working  under  less  than 
desirable  conditions. 

In  a  forthright  statement  before  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Austin  recognized  the 
problem  and  admitted  to  Coca-Cola's 
corporate  responsibility  for  correcting 
this  situation.  In  his  prepared  state- 
ment and  in  response  to  questions,  he 
made  specific  reference  to  his  company's 
knowledge  of  the  problem  for  over  a  year. 
Since  learning  of  the  problem,  a 
thorough  study  was  commissioned  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  plan  for  correct- 
ing the  problems.  ,  X.  „ 
Coca-Cola  now  has  a  plan  of  action 
which  It  believes  will  put  that  company 
on  the  track  of  correcting  the  situation. 
It  Is  speUed  out  In  some  detail  In  thar 
statement,  which  I  will  submit  for  the 
Record. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  most  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  when  I 
say  that  we  were  impressed  and  en- 
couraged with  the  ambitious  efforts  and 
intentions  of  Coca-Cola.  We  are  all  deep- 
ly ooncemed  tiiat  Coca-Cola  will  Insti- 
tute the  plan  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
it  be  carried  forward  to  fruition  without 
any  undue  delay.  . 

The  subcommittee  will  continue  its  m- 
terest  in  tiie  plan,  and  we  intend  to  main- 
tain a  close  watch  on  its  progress.  Equally 
as  Important  Is  our  hope  that  Imple- 
mentotion  of  the  plan  will  set  a  prece- 
dent for  aU  agribusiness  throughout  the 
Nation  to  Institute  similar  plans.  Per- 
haps with  this  action  we  will  begto  to 
see  progress  toward  the  solution  of  the 
plight  of  the  farmworker— a  plight  whl<^ 
continues  to  be  one  of  tiie  greatest  blights 
upon  our  American  vision  of  economic 
and  social  Justice  for  aU.  ^  ^  ._ 
Mr  President.  In  view  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Coca-Cola  statement,  and 
the  great  Interest  expressed  by  so  many 
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persons  upon  the  problems  of  the  mi- 
erant  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Itate^ent  of  Mr.  Austin  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  ,        ..        ,^.^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd,  as  follows: 

STATXMwrr  or  J.  PAtn.  Austin 
1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ^^^J  ^ 
fore  Ibe  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  I^bor 
of  the  senate  Committee  "^  L*^^'"^*',^": 
lie  WeUare.  I  am  accompanied  by  Mr.  •»•  i'"- 
cla^SSth.  the  President  of  The  Coca-Oola 
Comoany  Poods  Division. 

^though  The  CX>ca-Oola  Company  grows 
on^^mfthree  percent  of  the  Florida  citrus 
CK>p  we  have  become  dlrecUy  Involved  In 
t^e  problems  of  the  migrant  worker, 
^ughout  the  united  States,  there  «* 
i^e  three  mUllon  farm  workers:  "jo^f  t»«^ 
250  000  of  them  are  characterized,  la  the 
terms  of  this  Committee's  1969  Report,  as 
SS^t^ry  workers.  The  Ooca-Cola  Company 
^^ys  in  Its  citrus  groves  in  Florid*  »p- 
nroxlmately  300  full-time  8ro'^«™P^<^*tt 
a^  a  dally  average  of  about  1-000  ^^^ 
worker»-migrant»-over  the  eight  month 
orange  hArvesilng  period. 

As  a  citizen.  I  am  oonoeroed  about  the 
pUght  of  every  migratory  worker  In  thena- 
Uon-.  as  a  corporate  executive  I  '"^^'"^^ 
responsible  for  the  migratory  worker*  em- 
p^Wd  by  my  Company.  For  the  past  y««r 
knd  a  liu.  we  h»Te  been  examining  the 
problem  of  the  migrant  In  our  °»t'^^f^'" 
man  attempt  to  develop  a  program  through 
which  he  can  live  and  work  in  human  dig- 
nity and  economic  security.  The  question  we 
have  asked  Is  not  whether  to  help  the  ml- 
J^t  worker:  but  how  to  help  hlm-ln  a 
lasting  way  for  himseU  and  his  fwally. 

As  this  Committee  weU  knows,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  migratory  worker  in  America  Is 
an  enormously  compUoated  one.  " J*,  ^f!^ 
and  foremost,  a  human  problem  ot  severe 
psychological  Isolation.  It  Is  an  ^economic 
^blem  involving  health.  edu^Uon.  cltl- 
£enshlp  and  famUy  structure.  The  aHipn^t 
worker  has  problems  of  malnutrition,  physi- 
cal handicap  and  mental  health,  and  most 
signlflcantly.  he  suffers  from  a  profound 
sense  of  futlUty. 

To  the  migrant,  the  problem  aeema  over- 
whelming. To  the  migrant's  employer  and 
the  migrant's  government,  the  problem  U 
eouaUy  complex  and  frustrating.  Money  can 
billd  houses  and  buy  food,  but  money  alone 
cannot  provide  the  environment  In  which  a 
man  can  Uve  and  grow  with  human  dignity, 
economically  secure  In  a  life  motivated  by 
hope  for  himself  and  his  children. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  ail  the  an- 
swers to  this  complex  question,  but  we  are 
determined  to  do  something  about  It-  Ppr- 
tlona  of  the  program  we  have  instituted 
may  not  work  as  we  planned,  but  we  are 
dedicated  to  a  persistent  and  successful  ef- 
fort to  place  the  employees  In  our  groves 
on  a  parity  with  aU  other  Company  em- 
ployee*. 

Our  interest  In  citrus  operations  began 
with  the  acquUltlon  of  the  Minute  Maid 
Company  In  1960.  In  the  summer  of  1967 
these  operations  became  part  of  a  new  Com- 
pany Division.  The  Coca-Cola  Poods  Division, 
ofwhlch  Mr.  J.  Luclan  Smith  was  appointed 
President. 

In  Ute  1968  I  began  to  read  more  and 
more  about  the  crusade  of  Cesar  Chavez  In 
California  on  bebaU  of  migrant  labor.  I 
caUed  Mr.  Smith  In  Houston  and  asked  him 
to  make  certain  that  workers  In  our  groves 
w«re  not  living  in  the  sub-standard  condi- 
tions that  Mr.  Chavee  described  for  the  work- 
««  in  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Smith  personally  su- 
ited the  groves  in  December.  1968.  He  was 
so  upset  by  what  he  saw  that  he  came  Im- 
mediately to  Atlanta  to  talk  to  me.  He  told 
me  that  many  of  the  migrants  In  our  groves 
were  Uvlng  In  condlUons  that  "could  not  in 
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conscience  be  tolerated  by  The  Coca-Cola 
Company."  At  that  meeting  he  and  I  agreed 
that  we  must  establish  a  program  to  correct 
these  conditions  and  commit  whatever  funds 
and  talent  were  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 

At  that  meeting  I  told  Mr.  Smith  that  my 
experience  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional AUlance  for  Businessmen  had  con- 
vinced me  that  the  so-called  "unemploy- 
able*" could  be  placed  on  corporate  payrolls 
and  with  appropriate  Job  training  and  spe- 
cial cire  were  capable  of  becoming  perma- 
nent members  of  the  nation's  labor  force. 

Our  first  instinct  was  to  move  prompuy 
and  change  the  physical  situation  In  which 
the  migrant  worker  found  himself  trapped. 
We  soon  realized,  however,  that  merely  to 
provide  housing  and  transportation,  without 
facing  up  to  the  basic  human  problems  in- 
volved would  do  little  more  than  temporarily 
ease  the  hardship  of  the  migratory  worker. 
A  culttire  of  despair  and  poverty,  vested  by 
generations  of  neglect,  had  to  be  rooted  out 
and  replaced.  To  do  so  involved  the  entire 
spectrum  of  social  services  and  skills:  chUd 
care,  nutrition,  adult  education,  psychologi- 
cal assistance  and  medical  treatment. 

We  established  a  task  force  of  both  Com- 
pany personnel  and  outside  consultants.  In- 
cluding Scientific  Resources,  Incorporated 
(SRI),  of  Union,  New  Jersey.  The  task  force 
used  a  variety  of  study  techniques. 

During  February,  1970,  SRI  sent  three  men 
and  one  woman  Into  our  citrus  groves,  one 
of  whom  worked  as  a  migrant  so  that  he 
could  experience  the  Ufe  of  the  migrant  in 
his  Job  and  his  environment. 

They  talked  to  the  migrant  workers  and 
their  families  and  Interviewed  them  In  depth, 
to  discover  their  psychological  attitudes  and 
their  view  of  their  major  problems  and  needs. 
They  examined  the  housing  of  our  mi- 
grant workers,  and  their  problems  In  ob- 
taining health  care,  education  and  other  ba- 
sic social  services  from  the  private  sector 
as  well  as  from  government  agencies. 

They  discussed  the  plight  of  the  migratory 
workers  with  local,  state  and  federal  offi- 
cials In  Florida  and  representatives  of  lo- 
cal groups,  religious  and  social,  that  had  been 
active  In  the  field  for  many  years. 

The  task  force  made  Its  reconunendatlons 
to  me  m  March  of  this  year.  I  approved  the 
recommendations  and  their  Immediate  im- 
plementation. Mr.  WUllam  Kelly,  an  experi- 
enced personnel  executive  of  our  Company, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  task  force,  was  ^- 
polnted  a  Vice  President  of  the  Foods  Divi- 
sion with  the  sole  duty  of  getting  this  Job 
done. 

We  all  realized  that  if  the  program  were 
to  be  a  success.  It  was  essential  that  the 
migrant  workers  themselves  participate  In 
the  development  of  the  solution  to  their  own 
problems.  In  recent  years,  as  a  restUt  of  our 
nation's  experience  with  a  variety  of  anti- 
poverty  programs,  we  have  come  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  self-help  and  participation 
by  the  disadvantaged  themselves  In  programs 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living.  We  believe 
this  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the  migrant 
worker.  He  Is  the  Individual  most  immedi- 
ately affected  by  our  program  and  If  it  is  to 
have  its  maximum  impact,  he  must  recognize 
that  he  has  within  himself  the  capability— 
the  power — of  Improving  his  condition. 

Many  of  the  most  Important  segments  of 
our  program  were  suggested  by  the  migrant 
workers.  For  example,  they  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  need  to  identify  vrtth  the  Com- 
pany, the  desire  to  own  or  rent  their  own 
homes  at  fair  prices,  the  need  for  Job  security 
and  life  and  health  Insurance,  for  training 
programs  and  grievance  procedures,  for  bet- 
ter communication  with  their  superiors,  and 
a  real  measure  of  Involvement  in  the  com- 
munities In  and  near  which  they  Uve. 

From  the  Company's  standpoint,  we  wish 
to  identify  those  among  our  migrant  work- 
ers with  the  basic  talent  and  leadership 
abUlty  to  rise  not  only  in  our  citrus  opera- 


tions but  throughout  the  whole  structure  of 
our  organization.  Every  migrant  with  the 
talent  and  abUlty  to  do  so  wiU  have  the  same 
opportunities  to  rise  In  The  Coca-Cola  Com- 
pany as  any  other  employee.  One  of  the  key 
responsibilities  of  the  vice  president  In  charge 
of  this  program  vrtll  be  to  Identify  and  help 
motivate  the  migrant  workers  with  this  po- 
tential. In  short,  our  plan  is  to  place  every 
groves  and  harvesting  worker  In  the  same 
status  as  every  other  employee  of  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company. 


THB    SEASONAL    HA«VKST1N0    KMPLOTKBS 

Last  year,  during  the  eight  month  orange 
harvesting  period.  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
employed  an  average  of  1,000  seasonal  har- 
vesting workers  per  day.  Uke  most  of  the 
Florida  citrus  Industry,  they  had  no  health, 
retirement  or  lUe  Insurance  plans,  and  no  Job 
security.  There  are  86  housing  units  for  their 
families  and  dormitories  to  acconunodate 
about  400  male  vrorkers.  In  this  group,  we 
found  a  deep  sense  of  hopelessneaa  and 
futUlty. 

These  are  the  migrants  who  work  only  dur- 
ing the  harvesting  season,  and  then,  often 
only  a  few  days  a  week.  We  believe  that  our 
first  responsibility  is  to  provide  as  much  f  uU- 
tlme  employment  as  we  can  for  these  workers. 
Beginning  with  a  selected  group,  we  Intend 
to  provide  fuU-tlme  employment  with  aU  the 
benefits  that  The  Coca-Cola  Company  pro- 
vides to  its  full-time  employees.  This  will  In- 
clude the  same  retirement  and  life  Insurance 
plans  the  same  two  to  four  weeks  vacations 
and  eight  holidays,  and  the  opportunity  to 
enter  the  same  training  programs.  As  full- 
time  employees,  they  wUl  also  be  entitled  to 
participate  In  the  same  tuition  refund  plans 
avaUable  to  all  Coca-CoU  employees. 

Currently  the  seasonal  harvesting  employee 
is  paid  by  the  piece.  Beginning  with  this  first 
group  of  harvesting  empoyeee.  we  will  provide 
a  basic  hovirly  wage,  on  top  of  which  piece- 
work bonuses  wlU  be  paid,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  salary  and  commission  arrangement 
for  salesmen  of  many  major  corporations. 
The  combined  salary  and  bonus  will  be  slg- 
niflcanUy  higher  than  the  money  they  are 
presently  making.  In  this  way.  we  hope  to 
combine  a  sense  of  security,  both  in  pay  and 
in  Job  along  with  the  incentive  necessary  to 
maintain  and  Increase  productivity.  If  this 
program  works  and  productivity  IncreaBes— 
as  we  believe  it  will — we  propose  to  extend 
it  to  cover  200  employees  by  the  end  of  Its 
first  year  of  operation:  600  In  two  to  three 
years  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  harvest- 
ing employees  In  five  to  seven  years. 

We  plan  to  organize  our  harvesting  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  the  work  that  must 
be  done  In  the  groves  to  maintain  and  care 
for  the  trees  during  the  non-harvesting  peri- 
od In  a  way  that  will  provide  full-time  em- 
ployment for  the  largest  possible  number  of 
migrants.  We  must  replace  generations  of 
despair,  with  hope  and  ambition  and  this 
WiU  require  a  major  and  concerted  array  of 
social  services.  Sufficient  time  and  patient 
understanding  are  essential. 

Although  our  objective  Is  to  convert  as 
many  seasonal  employees  to  full-time  status 
as  posalble,  the  process  will  of  necessity  be 
gradual.  Diirlng  transition  and  thereafter  we 
WiU  need  a  number  of  migrant  seasonal  em- 
ployees to  handle  the  peak  harvesting  load. 
These  seasonal  harvesting  employees  will  be 
placed  In  the  same  status  as  other  seasonal 
employees  of  the  Company,  such  as  many  of 
the  men  who  work  In  our  processing  plants. 
Their  pay  will  be  Increased,  and  they  will  be 
covered  by  special  Ufe  Insurance  and  health 
care  plans.  Their  dormitories  wiU  be  modem 
and  sanitary  with  adequate  recreational  fa- 
culties. They  WiU  be  offered  three  meals  a 
day  at  cost  and  wUl  be  provided,  free  of 
charge,  with  transportation  to  and  from 
neighboring  communities.  We  hope  to  InstlU 
in  thsM  migrants  the  desire  to  become  fuU- 
time  employees  of  the  Company. 


rUIX-TIMK  CBOVES  KBtPLOTXEB 

our  task  force  revealed  that  the  pay  af^ 
benefits  of  fuU-tUne  groves  employees  were 
S  ime  with  local  citrus  ^d«f  ^^7,  ^^^^^ 
rather  than  with  the  standards  ottb^^^^ 
Division.  Thus,  these  employes  had  no  re 
tirement  plan,  only  one  week  of  vacation 
SSnve  holidays  'per  year.  They  received 
^th  benefit*  only  after  one  y«"  ^^  «'^- 
ployment    and    Ufe    Insurance    beneflU    of 

•^SJotlve  September  1.  our  Plaii  wUl  pl«:e 
the«»  employees  In  the  same  status  as  aU 
ot^r  Stune  Coca-Cola  employees  They 
wlU  be  included  in  the  Comply  reUr^^nt 
Dlan  They  wUl  receive  two  to  four  weeKS 
?.^tion  .ich  year  depending  on  ttoelr  le'^to 
ofservlce  Their  health  insurance  benefits 
win  become  effective  thirty  days  after  em- 
ployment and  lUe  Insurance  »«;;«»*« .^"^^^^ 
raised  to  $5,000.  Their  wages  wlU  be  Initially 
Increased  by  23  percent. 

BOVaXNO 

At  present  we  provide  housUig  rent  free  to 
appro^xlmately  sixty  percent  of  our  ^oves 
employees.  The  remaining  forty  P«cent  rent 
ITl^  their  homes.  It  will  always  be  nec^- 
aary  for  some  of  our  employees  *«  Uve  In  the 
^es.  For  them,  we  will  P"^^? «  ™*^„'']^ 
Ind  sanitary  housing  and  dormitories  and 
the  maintenance  services  "necessary  to  keep 
that  housing  clean,  decent  and  U^eable^ 

Early  in  our  strategic  planning,  however 

our  long  range  objective  ^«  *°  f^^T^  "J^^^^e 
employees  as  possible  own  their  homes.  We 
hive  already  surveyed  forty  acres  of  land,  on 
Which  wVare  arranging  for  the  construction 
of  M  to  70  houses  at  prices  and  mortgage 
JajS^ent  schedules  wlUiln  the  ^^J=^?^ 
citrus  employees,  and  with  appropriate  rwre- 
fltional  f aclUtles  and  power  and  sewer  service. 
S  houses  WUl  be  available  exclusively  for 
purchase  or  rental  by  our  employees  We 
hope  to  use  existing  stete  and  federal  hous- 
ine  programs;  but  we  are  prepared.  If  nec- 
e^ry.  tt)  do  this  through  Company-arranged 
private  financing. 

SOCIAI.   SKSVICS   CBNTEE8 

we  have  decided  to  establish  four  p«^- 
nent  social  service  centers  and  one  mobile 
social  service  unit  for  our  groves  and  har- 
^mg  workers.  The  first  of  tiiese  centers 
a^  the  mobile  unit  wlU  be  In  operation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  orange  h^wUng  wa 
son  in  late  November.  The  oUier  three  om- 
te«  ■will  be  in  operation  within  a  year  from 
that  time.  The  centers  will  provide  a  on^ 
stop  service  for  the  worker  and  J^^  famUy. 
Th«e  centers  wUl  provide  the  physlca^  fam- 
ilies and  professional  personnel  f^:   cWld 
<^w  and  pre-school  training  and  education 
^"t  education:   medical  care:   'anally  and 
social  counseling:  recreation:  fPf '^^  t"^'" 
ing  for  children  attendUig  local  sch^la.  ^d 
information  centers  on  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral  programs. 

In  addition  to  professionals,  the  oentere 
and  the  mobUe  unit  wUl  be  staffed  by  paid 
members  from  ti»e  migrant  community  it- 
self. These  staffs  will  be  speclaUy  trained 
t^  work  with  migrant  workers.  "The  mobUe 
unit  will  be  operated  In  a  manner  similar 
to  federal  "outreach"  programs  ^f JJ^!! 
and  Ito  personnel  wUl  seek  out  the  migrants 
and  their  families,  where  they  work  and 
live  and  provide  basic  social  services  and 
medical  care  to  them 


GKNERAL  PTIOGRAMS 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  problenis  to 
which  we  have  also  directed  our  attention. 
For  example,  migrant  workers  apei^f  .^^J 
stantlal  amounts  of  tUne  in  buses  that  bre^ 
down  too  often.  We  have  ordered  twenty- 
flve  new  buses,  each  with  toUet  facilities. 
Ten  buses  have  already  been  deUvered  Th^ 
buses  WlU  efflclenUy  transport  workers  to 
and  from  the  groves  and  pro^de  unitary 
toUet  facilities  at  the  location  of  their  work. 

PUially— and  most  Important  In  the  long 


run-we  have  begun  research  into  the  toota 
used  by  the  migrant  workers.  We  wUl  put 
forth  our  best  efforts  to  the  task  of  de- 
veloping mechanical  and  other  devices  to 
ease  the  burden  of  this  work  and  make  the 
individual  more  productive. 

This,  in  brief.  Is  the  program  of  our  Com- 
pany to  deal  with  the  migrant  workers  m 
Sur  employ.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  bringing  hope  to  t^ese  men  and 
women,  for  themselves  and  for  their  chil- 
dren And  I  do  not  want  to  overpromise. 
Oenerations  of  abuse  and  neglect  capfot  be 
rooted  out  In  weeks  or  even  months^  ^t 
we  have  looked  at  this  problem  with  the  best 
people  we  could  find,  and  we  believe  the  pro- 
InLs  we  are  instituting  wUl  move  a  long 
^y  toward  providing  for  tiie  migrant  and 
Ws  fMiUy  hWan  dignity,  motivation  and 

^°l2i  me  be  absolutely  clear  on  one  point. 
As  we  begin  our  vwwk  on  the  program,  we 
will  meet  many  difficulties  and  certain  por- 
tions may  not  vrork  In  the  field  as  we  have 
plaSSied^them  on  paper.  We  wlU  seek  other 
k>lutlons  where  those  we  have  do  not  seem 
to  be  working.  We  Uitend  to  P^t  whatever 
resources  are  within  our  command  to  solve 
this  problem  and  to  do  It  promptiy.  hu- 
manely and  permanently. 

While  I  recognize  that  our  major  and  most 
direct  rwponsibUlty  Is  to  those  l^o^our  en- 
Dlov  I  am  also  mindful  of  our  obligations 
M  citizens  and  human  beings.  We  have  al- 
ready informed  other  citrus  growers  and 
employers  of  migrant  labor  that  our  entire 
eSSrlence  wUl  be  avaUable  to  them  as  they 
begin  t»  deal  with  their  problems  m  this 
area. 

CONCLUSION 

unfortunately,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  neither  you 
nor  I  alone  can  solve  the  problems  of  all  the 
nugrant  workers  In  thU  nation.  We  emp  oy 
only  1.000  migrants  in  20  counties  Ina  sln- 
SstatT  There  are  more  than  250,000  ml- 
IranfaT  working  in  900  counties  In  46  states. 
^™e  men  and  their  famUles  have  been 
too  long  neglected  by  the  entire  nation  In 
S^l<S^hey  live  and  work.  Only  a  m«^. 
concerted  »nd  persistent  effort  by  federal. 

^te  and  local  BO'«»™«\«l?»  ^..°^* 
sub-culture  of  poverty  Ui  which  the.  barely 

'"Government  housing  programs  specific^ 
designed  for  the  migrant  must  be  enact^ 
and  funded.  Sp«dal  ^*^, '^f^^^'^. 
programs  must  be  created  for  the  migrant 
and  his   chUdren.   Federal,  state  and  loc^ 
social  servlcas.  now  denied  the  mlgnmt  be- 
cause  of   arbitrary   residence   requirements 
and     out-right     discrimination,     murt     be 
opened  to  him.  Outreach  P^'^-^J/^^ 
government  officials  wUl  seek  out  the  mi- 
I^I^t  Where  he  lives  and  works,  must  atao 
be  established.  UntU  our  citizens  and  their 
elected   represenitattves.   at    every   level    of 
Boveroment.    commit    the    resources     and 
talent  necessary  to  solve  this  Problem,  mi- 
grants and  their  famlUes— one  mUUon  hu- 
^  belngs-wUl  continue  to  live  1?  POJ"^ 
without  hope.  This  nation  and   the  states 
and    oommunltlM   In    which    tiie   migrants 
live  and  work  have  the  resources  to  solve 
this  problem.  The  only  question  is  wheUier 
they  have  tHe  determination.  We  must,  as 
a  nation,  show  the  migrant  tiiat  there  is 
hope  for  him  In  our  country  and  "lat  above 
all   his   children   can   aspire   to   break   the 
cycle  of  poverty  to  which  they  have  been 
condemned  for  so  many  generations 

Yet  government  alone  cannot  solve  this 
problem.  Through  years  of  experience  and 
the  work  of  dedicated  federal  employees  and 
legislators  lUce  yourseU,  the  government  has 
tried  to  help  tiie  migrant  worker.  Unfor- 
tunately.  the  Impact  of  most  of  Its  pro- 
grams has  been  marginal  at  best. 

In  1968.  largely  »>««•"»•  if ^f"^*?*'^'^ 
Ing  alone,  met  the  same  frustration  In  Its 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  toe 
hard  core  unemployed  In  our  urb„n  ghettos. 


tiie  President  formed  a  National  _AJJ lance 
of  Businessmen.  In  partnership  with  the 
government,  the  NAB  created  the  JOBS  pro- 
eram  to  help  train  and  employ  the  hard 
core  disadvantaged  In  the  ghettos  of  our 
largest  dttes.  I  was  privUeged  to  serve  as 
the  firs*  Vice  Chairman  of  the  NAB. 

I  believe  the  time  has  now  come  to  form 
a  National  Alliance  of  Agri-Businessmen  to 
train  and  employ  In  dignity  and  vrtth  fair 
wages  the  migrant  workers  of  our  nation,  i 
urge  this  Committee  to  consider  such  a 
program  and  recommend  It  to  the  Congress 
in  its  report.  A  National  AlUance  of  Agrt- 
Buslneesmen,  working  In  partnership  with 
the  government,  can  do  for  tho««nds  of 
rural  migrant  workers  what  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  has  done  for  thou- 
sands of  ghetto  dweUers. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  tis  recognize 
that  the  migrant  represents  a  P»»efomenon 
in  our  society.  The  migrant  and  his  famllj 
have  the  motivation  to  travel  hundreds  of 
mUes  across  our  country  seeking  one  of  the 
hardest  'obs  in  our  economy.  If  that  mo«H- 
vatton  la  fired  with  self  respect  and  special 
training,  w«  can  reclaim  hundreds  of  thwi- 
aands  of  our  citizens  and  create  a  majw 
addition  to  our  nation's  work  fOTce.  It  Is 
this  inherent  motivation  of  the  mlgrtJrt 
that  gave  me  the  confidence  last  March  that 
the  program  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
wUl  work. 


THE  OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  thla 
week's  annual  meeting  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  organized  bar  paid  trib- 
ute to  OEO's  legal  services  program.  It  Is 
legal  services  fifth  anniversary,  and  the 
lawyers  in  this  program  have  already 
had  a  major  impact  on  our  society. 

PV>r  a  basic  principle  of  a  democratic 
system  is  that  it  is  a  government  of  laws, 
not  of  men.  But  to  those  Americans  who 
have  been  denied  access  to  our  Judicial 
and  legal  insUtutions.  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  system  is  repressive  and  unyield- 
ing. To  them.  America  is  a  country  gov- 
ernied  by  men,  not  laws. 

OEO's  legal  services  programs  has  gone 
a  long  way  toward  changing  this  fatal- 
istic attitude.  To  many,  legal  services  has 
meant  the  difference  between  hope  and 
despair. 

By  insuring  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
counsel— to  have  representation  In  and 
access  to  courts  and  government  agen- 
cies—we insure  that  grievances  wUl  be 
redressed  through  legal  channels. 

The  attempt  to  provide  legal  repre- 
senUtion  to  all  Americans  is  not  only  a 
recognization  of  a  basic  flaw  in  our  sys- 
tem-it is  also  an  affirmation  of  our  deep 
faith  in  the  potential  of  this  system.  By 
accepting  the  necessity  for  society  to  be 
challenged  in  order  to  come  viable  we 
have  begun  to  breathe  life  into  the  words 
•eQual  Justice  for  all." 

On  this  fifth  anniversary  of  the  legal 
services  program,  it  is  appropriate  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  lawyers  and  bar  associa- 
tion officials  who  have  struggled  so  long 
to  make  "equal  Justice"  more  than  an 
empty  slogan.  As  a  result  of  their  eflorte. 
more  and  more  Americans  are  able  to 
depend  on  responsive  institutlOTU  arid 
forums  for  the  redress  of  legitimate 
grievances.  . 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  editorials  on  the  legal  services 
program-one  from  the  New  York  Times 
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and  one  from  the  Washington  Post— be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  11,  1970] 
Attornbts  for  the  Poor 

In  what  was  once  regarded  as  a  citadel  of 
rigidity,  there  are  new  stirrings  on  behalf  of 
the  legally  deprived  In  the  tlnlted  States.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation in  St.  Louis,  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  legal 
services  program  as  weU  as  the  fiftieth  annl- 
Tersary  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association  are  being  celebrated  to- 
day. The  fact  that  the  A3JL  Is  choosing  to 
honor  these  lawyers  and  programs  for  the 
poor  Is  a  symbol  of  theU  acceptance  In  the 
courts. 

Nearly  2,000  attorneys  now  work  In  850 
neighborhood  law  offices  In  hundreds  of  com- 
munities. They  are  representing  people  as 
clients,  not  simply  as  charity  cases;  In  the 
process  these  dedicated  young  lawyers  are 
making  legal  history  In  many  fields  affecting 
the  most  disadvantaged  of  Americans.  So 
well  have  these  O.E.O.  attorneys  performed 
that,  paradoxically,  the  big  city  law  firms 
have  had  a  hard  time  competing  for  the 
talents  of  top  graduates  who  often  choose  to 
enter  the  less  remunerative  field  of  anti- 
poverty  law  and  legal-defender  representa- 

tloh. 

In  the  course  of  serving  nearly  a  million 
clients,  the  O.E.O.  attorneys  have  won  im- 
portant Judicial  decisions  protecting  and 
broadening  the  rights  of  tenants,  consumers, 
food-stamp  users,  migrant  workers  and  fam- 
ilies on  welfare. 

The  O.E.O.  legal  services  program  was 
funded  for  $54  mUllon  this  year;  $61  million 
is  proposed  for  fiscal  1971.  At  least  this 
amount  Is  necessary  to  expand  the  services 
of  the  nation's  biggest  legal  bargain— the  tal- 
ents of  Its  finest  young  attorneys  working 
for  the  poor. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  11,  19701 
PovxxTT  Law  Has  Not  Bxzn  Poor  Law 
In  his  "State  of  the  Judiciary"  address — 
on  which  we  shaU  be  commenting  at  length 
tomorrow— Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
paid  tribute  to  the  performance  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportvmlty.  Among  the  many  antlpoverty 
efforts  begun  in  the  mid -Sixties,  this  has 
been  one  of  the  more  quiet  and  more  effec- 
tive. It  l)egaa  on  the  assumption  that  many 
of  the  poor  are  not  only  denied  their  rights 
by  law,  but  that  few  lawyers  are  available  to 
protect  those  rights  which  do  exist.  "As  late 
as  five  years  ago,"  writes  Bernard  Segal, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
in  the  cTirrent  ABA  Journal,  "leas  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor  of  the 
coiintry— more  than  20  mllUon  of  our  peo- 
ple—were being  fiUed."  Five  years  ago  this 
week,  in  a  move  that  it  was  proud  of  then 
and  is  prouder  of  now,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation embraced  and  endorsed  the  Legal 
Services  Program. 

Today,  approximately  860  USP  offices  op- 
erate In  49  states,  staffed  by  2200  lawyers  and 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttm- 
Ity  for  $53  million.  In  a  real  way.  it  is  the 
nation's  largest  and  most  powerful  law  firm. 
The  major  accomplishments  of  the  program 
can  be  listed  under  a  variety  of  headings. 
First,  there  has  been  the  day-to-day  serv- 
ice— constimer  cases,  divorces,  garnishments, 
repossessions,  tiany  of  the  USP  clients  have 
problems  that  do  not  require  court  action; 
often,  only  advice  Is  needed,  or  a  phone  caM 
to  the  proper  authority.  Second,  test  cases 
brought  by  LSP  lawyers  have  resulted  In  the 
expansion  of  such  previously  narrow  areas 
as  landlord-tenant  law.  welfare  law,  public 


Interest  law,  the  administration  of  food  pro- 
grams. Third,  the  program  has  developed  new 
kinds  of  legal  forums  for  the  resolution  of 
disputes  outside  the  courts — to  lighten  the 
strain  on  an  already  overburdened  court 
system. 

The  program  has  not  been  without  fail- 
ures, nor  has  it  lacked  critics.  Regarding 
the  latter,  however.  It  has  had  the  right  kind 
of  critics — like  Sen.  George  Murphy  and  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  of  California.  They  have  re- 
peatedly tried  to  undermine  legal  services 
lawyers,  but  their  bumbling  efforts  have  usu- 
ally led  nowhere.  Elsewhere,  the  governor  of 
Missouri  recently  vetoed  two  LSP  projects 
In  his  state;  but  his  veto  was  overridden 
by  OEO  director  Donald  Rumsfeld,  who  stood 
by  the  poverty  lawyers  In  the  field. 

One  reason  the  Legal  Services  Program  has 
the  backing  of  both  liberals  and  conserva- 
Uves  m  the  organized  bar  Is  the  awareness 
that  law  Is  above  partisan  ideologies.  Con- 
trary to  the  rantlngs  of  some  current  "revo- 
lutionaries." the  system  can  be  changed,  the 
overthrow  of  Injustice  can  be  orderly  and  the 
law  can  be  converted  from  an  enemy  to  an 
aUy. 

The  same  law  theoreUcally  applies  to  every- 
one and  there  is  no  reason  that  an  Impover- 
ished inner  city  client  should  not  receive  the 
same  first  class  service  and  intelligence  that 
is  available  to  others.  Increasingly,  such 
service  and  intelligence  are  being  provided; 
m  thousands  of  cases,  the  pracUce  of  poverty 
law  has  proved  to  be  anything  but  poor  law. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATIONS  POLICY 

OF  FORCED  INTEGRATION  IN  THE 

SOUTH 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  of 
the  Mobile  Register,  dated  August  14, 
1970,  and  an  editorial  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser- Journal,  dated  August  16, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  an  indi- 
caUon  of  the  thinking  of  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  the  South  regarding  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  trip  South  in  support  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  policy  of  forced 
immediate  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  South. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  MobUe  Register,  Aug.  14, 1970] 
Reittbucan  Hoax  Act  On  South's  Schools 

President  Nixon  and  his  bureaucratic  en- 
tourage are  coming  South  this  Friday  to 
bring  more  Republican  poUtlcal  hypocrisy  on 
school  Integration.  Depend  on  it. 

The  Jtmket  to  New  Orleans  for  a  huddle 
with  "key  Southern  leaders"  well  may  be  the 
biggest  hoax  in  the  whole  history  of  the  "de- 
segregation" crusade  initiated  and  spear- 
headed by  political  Uberals,  an  element 
diversely  reported  to  be  exercising  increasing 
Influence  In  and  on  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Out  of  the  hypocritical  political  huddle  In 
New  Orleans  wUl  come  nothing  of  value  to 
the  South.  It  will  not  produce  freedom  of 
choice  for  children  In  school  attendance. 
It  will  not  produce  equal  treatment  for 
schools  m  the  South  on  racial  Integration. 

Its  basic  purpose  Is  not  educational  but 
poUtlcal.  It  Is  not  designed  to  establish  a  pol- 
icy of  fair  play  between  regions  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  double  standard  that  wields  a 
federal  force  blackjack  In  the  South  as  other 
regions  continue  to  practice  wholesale  segre- 
gation with  Impunity. 

This  hypocritical  Republican  poUtlcal 
Junket  to  put  on  an  act  of  friendly  under- 
standing and  helpfulness  toward  persecuted 
Southern  states  logically  may  be  construed  as 
stemming  from  the  forthrlghtness  of  Sen. 


Strom  Thurmond,  Republican  from  South 
Carolina,  In  Jumping  down  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's throat  with  both  feet  for  Its  open 
sorry  treatment  of  the  South. 

Kven  before  and  more  particularly  since 
Senator  Thurmond  delivered  his  blasts  with 
no  punches  pulled,  the  question  has  been 
asked  In  political  speculation  among  both 
liberals  and  conservatives  whether  Mr.  Nixon 
could  carry  the  South  in  1972  If  he  offers 
himself  for  reelection  and  the  Republicans 
renominate  him. 

The  question  may  have  been  overtaken  by 
obsolescence  already.  Whether  George  C.  Wal- 
lace again  becomes  a  third  party  candidate 
or  not,  the  South  may  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  Mr.  Nixon  two  years  from  now  If  the  na- 
tional Democratic  party  puts  together  a  plat- 
form and  candidate  ticket  of  any  substantial 
appeal  in  this  region. 

As  of  today,  we  would  say  that  Richard 
Nixon  has  had  It  politically  in  the  South  If 
confronted  with  any  promising  alternative  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  electorate  could 
turn. 

Southerners  who  think  and  care  will  not  be 
misled  by  the  Junket  Mr.  Nixon  Is  leading 
Into  the  South.  They  know  In  advance  from 
bitter  experiences  that  a  soft-soaping  on 
school  Integration  Is  the  most  the  South  can 
expect  from  It. 

They  know  the  real  motive,  brought  on  by 
political  fright,  Is  to  try  to  patch  up  the 
Nixon  Image  that  has  Just  about  struck  rock- 
bottom  In  the  South  on  the  Integration  Issue. 
Most  Southerners  can  recognize  a  hoax 
when  they  see  It  with  their  eyes  wide  open. 

[From  the  Advertiser- Journal,  Aug.  16,  1970] 
FrooLmo  WHn.E  thb  South  BtniNs 
Congressman  William  C.  Cramer,  Florida 
Republican.  Is  only  one  among  many  who 
have  predicted  the  nation  (meaning  the 
South)  "may  be  headed  for  the  worst  school 
crisis  m  its  history  unless  the  Supreme  Court 
Immediately  comes  back  off  vacation  and 
does  its  Job." 

Schools  under  orders  to  establish  a  "uni- 
tary" system  In  September  have  not  been 
told  what  this  means.  Montgomery  is  one 
of  the  exceptions.  At  least  we  do  have  a  plan, 
a  zone  plan,  however  it  works  in  practice.  In 
some  areas,  notably  the  new  Carver  district, 
the  "white  flight"  courts  have  referred  to  Is 
already  on. 

In  a  few  other  systems,  Alabama  federal 
judges  have  acknowledged  that  the  effect  of 
their  orders,  obeying  the  Fifth  Circuit's  man- 
date, will  probably  result  In  all-black  sys- 
tems. And  even  within  some  systems  wher« 
this  Is  not  expected  to  happen  there  will 
probably  be  pockets  of  re-segregatlon  as 
whites  either  move  out  or  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools. 

As  Cramer  said,  the  Supreme  Court  must 
answer  such  critical  Issues  as  whether  racial 
balance  Is  required  In  schools,  whether  mas- 
sive forced  busing  can  be  ordered,  and 
whether  the  South  must  continue  to  llv« 
under  a  different  set  of  rules  than  apply  to 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

In  March,  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
said  the  Supreme  Court  had  a  clear  duty  to 
resolve  all  these  questions.  It  had  the  oppor- 
tunity In  the  appeal  of  the  Charlotte  busing 
order,  which  covered  most  of  the  questions 
still  dangling,  but  took  off  on  vacation. 

Normally  the  Justices  do  not  return  until 
October,  well  after  many  communities  will 
have  been  involved  in  Integration  turmoil 
with  no  guidance  provided  by  the  Supreme 
Cotut.  Many  district  judges  are  utterly  baf- 
fled as  to  what  the  law  is. 

The  court  also  recessed  without  hearing— 
as  It  has  consistently  refused  to  hear — a 
northern  de  facto  case,  this  one  from  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Administrators  in  many  sections  of  the 
South  have  no  earthly  idea  what  Is  expected 
oT  them  In  September.  They  are  to  prepare 
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"unitary"  programs  without  a  definition  of 
what  this  means.  Cramer  said: 

"School  officials  are  faced  with  a  mass  of 
confused,  contradictory  and  often  unreason- 
able rulings  from  the  lower  federal  court*  .  .^ 

•This  is  no  way  to  rvm  our  courte.  It  is  no 
way  to  run  our  schools  ...  Our  courts  seem 
determined  to  play  «*'»«  kind  of  munbers 
game  with  our  children.  For  the  first  time 
to  Its  history.  America  may  be  headed 
toward  the  establishment  of  racial  quotas 

The  neighborhood  school  concept,  an  an- 
cient and  honored  one  In  this  country,  has 
been  dls-establlshed  by  the  courts  In  many 
cases-whether  by  zoning  (which  pretends 
to  recognize  neighborhoods  but  does  not). 
pairing,  school  closing  and  transfers  and 
other  devices,  most  aimed  at  one  result  dic- 
tated by  the  social  gospel  of  the  times,  a  mU 

"itony  of  the  future  planners  in  Washing- 
ton believe  the  whole  thing  could  be  solved 
by  closing  all  neighborhood  schools  and  bus- 
ing studenta  Into  one  huge  educational 
complex.  TWs  would  be  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion, they  say.  But  the  burgeoning  of  prl- 
vata  schools  Indicates  otherwise.  It  could 
complete  the  Job.  already  begun,  of  wreck- 
ing public  education. 

This  is  a  totalitarian  nightmare,  but  we 
are  fast  approaching  It. 

The  Cramer  Amendment  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rlghta  Act  is  Uw.  but  totaUy  Ignored  law 
U  Miys  that  "desegregation  shall  Not  mean 
the  t^ignment  of  students  to  overcome  ra- 
cial imbalance."  The  Fifth  Circuit  has  Ig- 
nored It,  as  have  other  southern  covtrts  the 
mc^Vfia^ant  example  being  the  Charlotte 
panzer  plan  to  bus  students  by  the  thousands 
hither  and  yon  to  achieve  tj^f,  °^  ^oal. 

No  one  knows  where  it  wlU  «^  end^The 
reckless  manipulation  of  school  children  has 
now  acquired  a  momentum  of  Ita  own.  Ught 
years  beyond  anything  mentioned  In  the 
original  Brown  decisions  of   19M-55. 

-The  Supreme  Court,  which  could  have  at 
least  tried  to  answer  some  of  the  riddles  wad 
inequities,  needed  Its  long  summer  rest  too 
much  to  address  Itself  to  this,  the  most  dis- 
turblna  year  In  southern  school  integra- 
Uon  Maybl  the  Justices  quietly  decided  they 
had  no  answers  and  would  try  to  pick  up  the 
Pieces  m  October,  when  It  wlU  be  too  late. 
Even  senator  Mike  Mansfield  has  sug- 
eested  that  the  court  should  abandon  Its 
long  summer  and  go  into  an  ll-month  year 
We  fall  to  understand  why  a  court  con- 
stantly complaining  of  Its  heavy  backlog 
should  aggravate  the  situation  by  Its  extra- 
ordinary recess. 

Not  that  we  would  expect  any  surce^e  or 
that  the  Justices  could  unscramble  tills  egg- 
But  It  would  be  vaguely  reassuring  toknow 
that  they  were  trying,  even  as  hundre^  oi 
school  boards  and  superlntendenta  are  trying, 
fumbling  m  the  dark. 

Perhaps  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
hinted  of  the  reasons  for  the  Supreme  Court  s 
strange  withdrawal  symptoms.  In  a  speecn 
before  the  opening  assembly  of  the  American 
Bar  AssoclatTon  Aug.  10,  he  said  the  court 
was  inundated  by  class  action  suits.  He  re- 
ferred specifically  to  antl -pollution  and  con- 
sumer litigation,  remarking  that  "we  ?h«>uW 
look  more  to  state  courts  familiar  with  local 
conditions  and  local  problems." 

That  has  a  familiar  ring.  Just  15  years  ago 
the  Warren  court  turned  over  school  desegre- 
eatlon  cases  to  federal  district  Judges  Jot  the 
same  reason— they  were  more  famlUar  with 
local  conditions  and  problems.  Then  the  ap- 
pellate courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  took 
Ihese  powers  away  from  district  Judges  a 
fact  lamented  In  the  Sumter  County  decision 
by  the  three- Judge  court  bock  In  June. 

The  decision,  written  by  Judge  Frank  John- 
son said  that  "effecUve  with  "the  commence- 
ment of  the  1970-71  school  year,  the  student 
body  In  the  Sumter  County  school  system 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  composed  of  only 
Negro  students." 
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The  court's  hands  had  been  tied  by  Fifth 
Circuit  orders,  by  the  Supreme  Court's  action 
and  inaction,  and  by  the  Justice  Department. 
Johnson's  rebuke  was  about  as  strong  as  a 
lower  court  could  be: 

"In  the  past  18  months,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  under 
which  Court's  decision  this  Court  is  expreesiy 
bound,  has  reversed  dUtrlct  oourta  In  scores 
of  cases  for  attempting  to  Innovate  In  a 
manner  such  as  the  Sumter  County  board 
here  stiggesta. 

"Thus  we  find  ourselves  under  a  ccwipui- 
slon  that  requires  the  entry  of  an  order  In 
this  .  .  .  case  that  will  probably  result  In  an 
all-black  student  body,  where  nothing  In  the 
way  of  desegregation  Is  accomplished  and 
where  neither  the  white  students  nor  black 
studenta  are  benefltwl.  However,  the  United 
States,  through  the  .  .  .  Department  of  Jus- 
tice insists  upon  a  strict  appUcatlon  of  these 
legal  principles  to  the  Sumtar  .  .  .  system. 
Faced  with  these  clear  mandates  from  the 
appellate  courta  and  the  Insistence  of  the 
government  that  they  be  applied,  we  have 
no  alternative  except  to  apply  them." 

The  Supreme  Court,  at  the  time  this  mel- 
ancholy finding  was  handed  down.  stUl  had 
more  than  two  weeks  before  recessing.  The 
three-judge  court  seemed  to  have  made  an 
unusual  plea  for  the  high  court  to  take 
Judicial  noUce  of  what  was  happening.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  did  nothing  on  this,  the 
Charlotte  case  or  other  crlUcal  school  situ- 
ations. _,  ,  .„„ 
The  Justices  needed  their  rest  and  couldn  t 
be  troubled  with  such  trivia  as  Impossible 
orders  which  were  to  be  effecUve  before  they 
returned. 


NEED  FOR  ACTION  ON  INDIAN 
POLICY  AND  PROGRAMS 


Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  his- 
tory and  events  have  converged  to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  a  imique  opr»or- 
tunity  to  address  itself  to  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's oldest  domestic  problems— the 
plight  of  American  Indians.  While  In- 
dians and  the  problems  which  beset  them 
have  been  the  subject  of  countless  public 
and  private  explorations  down  through 
the  years,  with  manifold  theories,  pro- 
grams and  schemes  being  advanced  for 
the  ultimate  solution  of  this  long-stand- 
ing and  perplexing  problem,  the  degree 
of  interest  and  concern  shown  by  the 
public  and  others  for  the  Indian  people 
has  reached  an  aU-time  high. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
was  chairman  of  a  Special  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education,  with  the 
final  work  being  completed  by  Senator 
Edward    Kennedy.    Senator    Mondale. 
Senator  Fannin,  and  other  equally  dedi- 
cated Members  of  this  body.  Their  find- 
ings and  recommendations  offer  hope  for 
Improvement  in  at  least  one  area  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  the  Indians  and  those 
in  the  Indian  field.  In  addiUon,  scholars, 
authors,    journalists,    advocate    groups 
and   so   forth,    have,    during   the   past 
several  years,  examined  the  full  range  of 
social  and  economic  ills  which  combine 
to  form  a  seemingly  Insurmoimtable  bar- 
rier which  prevents  Indian  citizens  from 
sharing  in  America's  bounty.  And  the  In- 
dian people  themselves  through  new  and 
traditional   leadership   are   articulating 
their  needs  in  a  forceful  manner  with  the 
just  demand  that  their  people  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  better  way  of 

Ufe. 

Our  own  actions  here  in  the  Congress 
during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years  have 


contributed  sigmflcantly  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Indian  field.  Indiana 
are  now  recipients  of  new-found  aids 
emanating  from  several  major  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  with  an  identi- 
fiable expenditure  of  more  that  $500  mil- 
lion in  the  1970  fiscal  year  alone. 

But  what  has  this  rediscovery  of  our 
Nation's  first  citizens  and  an  infusion  of 
new-found  financial  resources  into  the 
Indian  field  really  contributed  to  the  hves 
of  the  rank  and  file  tribal  members? 
Without  belaboring  you  with  a  review  of 
complicated  statistical  tables,  one  needs 
only  to  examine  any  set  of  standard  in- 
dexes to  know  that  Indians,  as  a  group, 
continue  to  occupy  the  lowest  rungs  of 
our  socioeconomic  ladder. 

The  present  administration  has  ad- 
dressed itself  constructively  to  the  Indian 
problem  through  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent message  to  Congress  on  the  America 
Indians.  In  reading  the  message,  I  was 
encouraged  to  note  that  the  President 
has  proposed  several  bold  departures 
from  traditional  practices  in  the  Indian 
field  which  refiect  his  own  personal  de- 
sire to  cope  with  this  longstanding  prob- 
lem On  July  15, 1  stated  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate my  support  of  these  proposals  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  us  will  give 
careful  considerations  to  the  President's 
proposed  Indian  programs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  I  plan  to  launch  a  series 
of  formal  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposal  and  accompanying  legislation 
on  September  21  and  25,  1970.  These 
hearings  wiU  undoubtedly  continue  and 
I  hope  result  in  the  passage  of  legislation, 
during  the  forthcoming  92d  Congress. 
This  is  a  problem  area  that  cannot  be 
treated  Ughtly.  In  order  to  realize  lasting 
results,  we  will  make  certain  that  Indian 
people  themselves  become  the  center  of 
any  hearing  process  that  we  launch^ 
that  their  views  and  suggestions  will 
have  the  proper  influence  upon  the  legis- 
lation before  us. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
belief  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  an  im- 
proved livelihood  for  thousands  of  Indian 
men  women,  and  children  who  are  living 
under  conditions  of  poverty  through  no 
fault  of  their  own— other  than  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  unfortunate  historical 
and  legal  developments.  I  am  hopeful 
that  Members  of  both  parties  will  join 
with  me  in  an  effort  to  consider  the 
President's  proposals  at  the  earUest  pos- 
sible date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
statement  by  Senator  Jackson,  released 
August  18,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


SENATR  HBARIN03  ON   INDIAN  POLICT 

Chairman  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  today 
announced  public  hearings  for  September  21 
and  25  on  President  Nixon's  recent  message 
to  Congress  on  American  Indians. 

Jackson  said  the  hearings  would  start  at 
10  a  m  each  of  the  two  days  In  Room  3110 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  be 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  with  Chairman  George  McOovem 
presiding. 

"President    NUon's    message    proposed    a 
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number  of  changes  which  merit  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Oongress,"  Jackson  s&ld. 
■•I  will  soon  b«  requesting  the  views  and 
positions  of  national  and  regional  Indian 
associations  and  tribes  on  theae  recommen- 
ditioas. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interim  and 
Insular  ASalrs  Committee  I  will  also  want 
to  hear  a  discussion  of  other  alternatives. 
New  policies  and  new  programs  must,  I  be- 
lieve, originate  in  and  be  shaped  by  the  In- 
dian community  If  they  are  to  be  effective. 

■By  the  same  token,"  Jackson  said,  "when- 
ever It  Is  desired,  the  Indian  commimlty 
must  be  given  full  opportiinlty  to  administer 
and  make  decisions  concerning  programs 
which  determine  the  quality  of  community 
life." 

Jackaon  alao  said.  "The  hearings  wUI  con- 
tinue over  several  months  and  a  full  scale 
effort  will  be  made  to  probe  Into  the  special 
problems  of  our  first  AnMrtcans." 


oiij  import 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
cision by  President  Nixon  to  continue 
the  present  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram is  good  news  not  only  to  those  of 
us  from  oil-producing  States  but,  if 
properly  understood,  should  be  good 
news  to  American  consumers  in  all 
States. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  recent  events 
In  the  Middle  East  have  brought  on  a 
situation  that  several  of  us  have  warned 
of  for  more  than  2  years,  and  I  hope  tlie 
higher  prices  and  shortages  of  imported 
crude  oil  and  industrial  fuel  oils  that 
have  resulted  will  be  only  temporary.  But 
it  seems  that  a  crisis  such  as  this  is  some- 
times necessary  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
dependence  on  a  foreign  source  for  a 
commodity  as  vital  to  this  Nation  as  oil. 
Without  again  belaboring  the  argu- 
ments against  a  tariff  plan,  which  the 
President  has  now  rejected.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  would 
have  been  another  attempt  at  prl-ie  and 
supply  regulation  that  has  already 
proved  to  t>e  a  dismal  failure  in  the  case 
of  natural  gas. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  definite 
shortage  of  natural  gas  brought  on  by 
restrictive  Federal  pricing  policies. 

The  oil  import  tariff  pltm  was  designed 
to  control  domestic  crude  oil  wellhead 
prices  and  would  have  discouraged  de- 
velopment of  additional  gas,  as  well  as 
oil  supplies. 

I  told  the  President  last  week  that  I 
was  concerned  about  the  ability  of  this 
Nation  to  meet  its  energy  requirements 
and  that  I  had  worked  hard  for  2  years 
in  an  attempt  to  get  Government  oflQ- 
cials  to  recognize  the  problem  before  it 
reaches  crisis  proportions.  I  commended 
him  at  that  time  for  recognizing  the 
problem  and  taking  action  to  ^d  a 
solution. 

Also  to  be  commended  for  his  untiring 
and  most  effective  efforts  to  bring  the 
proportions  and  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  President  is 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
other  body.  Representative  George 
Bush,  of  Texas,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Wyoming, 
John  Wold. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  worked 
long  and  tirelessly  in  bringing  the  mat- 
ter into  the  proper  perspective  and  de- 


bating the  merits  of  self-sufaciency  in 
our  prime  energy  resomce.  Among  these 
are  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  John  Tower,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  Henry  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Bob  Dole,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Ted  Stevens,  and 
others. 

This  and  recent  policy  changes  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  natural 
gas  pricing  are  the  first  steps  in  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  that  will  encourage 
the  development  of  the  abundant  energy 
resources  we  have  and  provide  assurance 
that  we  will  never  be  dependent  on 
sources  beyond  our  control  or  subject  to 
blackmail  by  the  countries  controlling 
those  sources. 

And  it  is  a  major  victory,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  hopefully  will  never  be 
realized  for  the  consumer  who  prefers 
to  pay  reasonable  prices  for  a  dependable 
supply  rather  than  to  save  a  cent  or  two 
on  a  gallon  on  a  source  that  might  double 
in  price  overnight  or  which  could  be  cut 
off  completely. 


COMPETITION  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WITH  INDUSTRIAL  LEVIATHANS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
long  been  the  belief  of  the  American 
people  that  small  business  and  manufac- 
turing is  necessary  for  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  spirit  of  competition.  Today,  as 
we  all  know,  the  small  businessman  finds 
it  ever  more  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
industrial  leviathans.  Large-scale  firms 
have  made  effectl^•e  use  of  computers, 
electronic  data  processing,  and  other 
costly  processes  and  have  thereby  reaped 
great  competitive  advantages. 

Changing  times  and  new  challenges 
now  demand  that  small  businessmen  al- 
ter their  methods  of  operation  to  take 
advantage  of  computer  technology.  By 
doing  so,  smaller  firms  could  make  op- 
timum use  of  data  relating  to  payrolls, 
inventory,  purchasing,  billing,  sales,  and 
so  on.  Electronic  data  processing  offers 
a  tremendous  potential  for  small  busi- 
nessmen to  compete  on  more  favorable 
terms,  EDP  systems  are  not  only  effi- 
cient, but  for  many  of  the  time-consum- 
ing tasks  which  small  business  must  per- 
form, it  can  also  be  more  economical. 
Some  firms  are  already  utilizing  comput- 
ers and  electronic  data  processing,  but 
most  smaU  businessmen  are  not  yet 
aware  of  the  promise  which  these  meth- 
ods hold  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Chartrand,  specialist  in 
information  sciences  to  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, recently  wrote  a  penetrating  and 
informative  article  on  this  question 
which  was  published  in  Business  and 
Economic  Review  1970. 1  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  business  com- 
munity in  the  belief  that  it  can  be  of  in- 
estimable help  in  putting  small  business 
into  the  best  possible  competitive  posi- 
tion for  the  trying  decade  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
*  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Computer  Scppobt  for  Small  Business 

(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand )  • 
Electronic  data  processing  technology  rep- 
rcsenU  man's  innovative  ability  to  overcome 
many  of  the  problems  inherent  in  collecting, 
indexing,  storing,  manipulating,  and  retriev- 
ing Information.  The  Impact  of  this  technol- 
ogy on  the  public  and  private  elements  of 
our  society  has  been  pronounced.  In  the  gov- 
ernmental realm,  a  recent  report  stated: 
"No  single  technological  advance  In  recent 
years  has  contributed  more  to  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  In  Government  operations  than 
the  development  of  electronic  data  processing 
equipment." ' 

The  application  of  the  computer  and  Its 
ancillary  tools  to  business  problems  also  has 
proceeded  at  an  accelerated  pace.  Today, 
while  many  larger  corporations  have  tested 
and  invested  In  electronic  data  processing 
(EDP)  systems,  a  significant  portion  of  the 
small  btislnees  community  remains  uncon- 
vinced of  the  desirability  or  feasibility  of 
using  this  new  approach.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  Is  a  growing  awareness  that 
the  contemporary  small  entrepreneur  must 
avail  himself  of  those  mechanisms  and  serv- 
ices which  will  allow  him  to  survive  in  an 
age  where  competition  Is  Increasingly  so- 
phisticated and  unrelenting. 

There  has  been  a  recognized  need  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government — executive 
branch  agencies  and  legislative  branch  com- 
ponents— and  various  private  sector  groups 
for  an  overall  strategy  to  be  conceived  which 
would  lead  to  a  marshaling  of  resources  to 
address  the  problem  of  linking  the  small 
business  community  with  the  potential  of 
the  comput«r. 

An  examination  of  the  problem  area  baa 
permitted  the  identification  of  three  critical 
requirements  for  future  action.  First,  a  care- 
fully coordinated  investigation  of  user  (that 
la,  small  business)  needs  for  electronic  data 
processing  support  should  be  Initiated.  The 
fragmentary  data  now  In  existence  require 
updating,  and  should  be  analyzed  in  the  light 
of  state-of-the-art  developments  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  responsibility  for  organizing 
this  activity  should  be  negotiated  through 
discussions  between  cognizant  government 
and  business  organizations. 

The  second  vital  requirement  is  related  to 
Identifying  those  hardware  and  software  de- 
velopments of  the  Immediate  past  and  fore- 
seeable future  In  terms  of  their  application 
to  the  multitudinous  problems  of  the  small 
businessman.  The  small  business  community 
is  Increasing  at  a  substantial  rate:  200,000 
new  small  firms  since  1961;  60.000  now  tak- 
ing their  place  In  the  competitive  mUleu 
every  year.  The  role  of  Industry  In  helping 
to  match  the  new  devices  and  man-machine 
techniques  with  the  discrete  applications 
cannot  be  underplayed,  but  the  contribu- 
tions of  governmental  groups  also  must  be 
delineated  and  evaluated. 

The  third  requirement,  critical  to  an  im- 
provement of  the  status  of  the  small  busi- 
ness. Is  for  a  much  enhanced  program  of 
orientation  and  education  of  the  small  mer- 
chant in  terms  of  the  support  which  can  be 
gained  from  utilizing  electronic  data  process- 
ing. The  level  of  technical  literacy  must  be 
raised,  and  a  willingness  to  seek  out  and 
listen  to  counsel  must  be  engendered.  Al- 
though Industry  Increasingly  has  provided 
Information  to  the  public  about  the  pro's 
and  con's  of  the  new  machine  technology, 
the  degree  of  understanding  remains  Inade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  our  times. 

IMFORMATIONAL    NXEDS   OF   THE    SMALL 

BtrsnnssMAN 
The  small  businessman  who  would  com- 
pete successfully  In  the  complex,  dynamic 
environment  of  mid-century  America  must 
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be  in  a  position  to  acquire,  filter,  correlate, 
store,  process,  and  retrieve  key  Information 
relevant  to  the  present  and  future  operation 
of  his  firm.  This  Information  may  concern 
the  day-to-day  production  of  materials,  anal- 
ysea  related  to  marketing  surveys,  fiscal 
planning,  or  data  on  counterpart  organla- 
«on8  (both  large  and  small)  vrttbln  the 
same  competitive  realm. 

Changing  times  often  require  a  change  to 
the  mode  of  operation  of  a  business  estab- 
Ushment.  In  many  instances,  ^'>.V^^^ 
of  whether  or  not  to  use  electronic  data  proc- 
essing is  raised.  At  thU  juncture^e  owner 
or  manager  may  wish  to  consult  vrtth  one  or 
more  of  several  possible  outside  experts 
These  could  include  business  equipment 
manufacturers,  service  bureau  corporaUon 
representatives,  management  consultants 
specializing  In  Information  system  design 
trade  association  personnel,  or.  perhaps,  a 
trusted  accounting  firm. 

Before  coming  to   grips  with  the  many 
factors  involved  in  considering  the  utility 
of  EDP  to  a  given  company.  Its  management 
may  choose  to  review  the  basic  elements  and 
interrelationships  existing  within  the  orga- 
nization. _.     ...  *  _ 
When  considering  the  Introduction  of  a 
malor  innovation,  such  as  rtectronlc  data 
processing,  which  may  affect  the  future  vi- 
tality and  profit  making  capacity  of  a  cor- 
poration, there  are  several  questions  •  which 
might  be  considered  carefXUly  by  manage- 
ment :  ^^ 
1    What  new  Information  can  be  sectirea 
th^ugh  data  proceeslng  to  help  me  manage 
my  business  more  efficiently? 

a  Can  the  needed  Infonnatlon  be  devel- 
oped by  organizing  avaUable  data?  In  other 
words,  is  this  a  problem  that  data  process- 
InK  can  solve?  . 

3  Is  the  volume  of  data  to  be  procesaed 
into  the  needed  reports  too  great  for  manual 
handling,  and  Is  It  sufficient  to  Justify  data 

^T^aw^frequently  Is  the  InfwTnaUon  re- 

**  5.  can  the  data  to  be  processed  be  readUy 

accumulated?  ^        .. 

6   Can  savings  be  generated  by  automating 

the' present  system?  Or,  to  phrase  It  differ- 
ently, wlU  a  better  system  necessarUy  in- 
crease profits? 

The  benefits  from  a  survey  of  company  c^ 
©rations  and  informattonxd  needs  may  be 
many,  regardless  of  the  ulttmnte  declMon 
ooncemlng  the  acquisition  (or  not)  of  a  data 
processing  c^ablllty.  The  perceptive  busi- 
nessman knows  that  new  retaUlng  and  manu- 
facturing concepts  and  practices  tend  to  re- 
duce the  margin  for  error.  He  also  toows 
that  he  must  obtain,  on  a  conUnulng  ImsIs, 
that  InformaUon  which  allows  him  to  make 
the  correct  decisions:  this  may  take  ^e 
form  of  balance  sheets,  inventory  records 
credit  management  listings,  and  oth«  sup- 
porting data. 

Many  reasons  have  been  offered  by  EDP 
users  and  providers  as  to  why  these  devices 
should  be  employed,  but  predominant  among 
these  Is  the  fact  that  for  certain  appUcatlona 
they  are  more  economical.  Fotir  factors  which 
reflect  the  economy  being  sought,  and  the 
ways  m  which  EDP  can  contribute  to  at- 
taining a  more  efficient  working  system,  are: 

1.  computers  provide  new  time  dimensions 
for  the  working  day  and  for  the  human  con- 
cept; , 

2.  computers  provide  more  efficient  and 
effective  controls  over  human  error; 

3.  computers  provide  large  capacities  for 
storing  information,  and  the  ci«)ablllty  to 
access  rapidly  this  information;  and 

4.  computers  provide  automatic  organiza- 
tional, administrative,  and  management  con- 

Some  information  systemB  consultanta  will 
use  the  amount  of  paper  work  which  must 
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be  created  and  handled  In  a  company  as  a 
guideline  for  determining  whether  EDP  Is 
required.  One  rule  of  thumb  Is  that.  If  you 
have  enough  paper  work  to  keep  one  or  more 
peraons  busy  fuU  time,  you  should  at  least 
check  Into  the  posslblUty  of  using  electronic 
data  processing;  It  may  be  cheaper  than  your 
present  method.*  Some  companies  which 
have  chosen  to  use  EDP  declare  that  signifi- 
cant benefits  may  result  even  though  costs 
remain  essentlaUy  the  same.  In  a  number  of 
recorded  cases,  decision  making  information 
has  been  made  avaiUble  as  the  result  of 
processing  rouUne  paperwork.  In  an  article 
entitled  "Electronic  Recordkeeping  for  SmaU 
Marketers,'"  the  example  of  using  EDP  to 
handle  mvolce  billing  Is  given,  wlth^thla 
comment: 

"As  a  byproduct  you  might  get  reports 
upon  which  you  can  base  management  deci- 
sions. Such  reports  might  show:  sales  broken 
down  by  territory.  Item,  or  salesman;  com- 
missions and  statements  for  salesmen;  a  his- 
tory of  accimiulated  past  sales  by  customer; 
and  credit  analysis  by  customer."  » 

The  problems  faced  by  the  retailer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  marketing  manager,  and 
the  wholesaler  often  are  strikingly  similar. 
When  a  confrontation  of  the  problems  takes 
place  and  the  hard  decision  must  be  made 
regarding  the  aUocatlon  of  exlstmg  or  pro- 
jected   resources,    the    businessman    must 
strive  to  understand  definitely  which  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  procedures  he  should 
add    delete,  or  change.  The  small  business- 
man, in  considering  the  mtegratlon  of  com- 
puters toto  his  operation,  must  review  the 
characteristics    of    EDP-ortented    systema: 
first,   thorough   systematlzaUon   of  control 
and  planning  procedures  must  be  effected; 
second,   an  array  of  problem-solving  tech- 
niques must  be  reviewed,  experimented  with, 
and   selectively   appUed;    third,   equipment 
selection  must  be  based  on  an  overview  of 
the  entire  operating  system;  and  fourth,  de- 
lineation of  current  requirements  of  man- 
agement must  take  place. 

In  determining  which  equipment  Is  to  be 
used  and  for  what  types  of  appllcaUons,  It  U 
imperative  that  the  small  businessman 
Identify,  assess,  and  then  discuss  with  others 
his  needs  for  Information.  He  must  review 
thoroughly  the  time  constraints  which  gov- 
ern his  operation,  the  requirements  for  heavy 
volume  processing  of  mathematical  data,  and 
the  kinds  of  output  which  must  be  utilized 
In  hU  operation.  A  number  of  smaU  com- 
panies have  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
could  not  afford  EDP  If  It  were  used  only 
for  the  processing  of  routine  records.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  "real  savings  come  when 
they  use  the  information  for  making  man- 
agement decisions."  • 

Many  retaUers  have  found  that  EDP  can 
help  them.  While  small  businessmen  often 
were  reluctant  to  invest  In  their  own  com- 
puters. corporaUve  arrangements  permitted 
utlllzatlwi  of  the  new  tools.  In  New  York 
City  the  firm  of  Archie  Jacobson.  Inc.,  made 
the  decision  to  invest  $1,000  for  an  InlUal 
equipment  capablUty  and  spend  *140  per 
month  for  processing.  The  benefits  were 
these:  a  pinpointing  of  weaknesses  and 
strengths  In  their  stocks,  the  ablUty  to  an- 
alyze suppUes  by  units  and  prices,  and  better 
timing  m  scheduling  merchandise  arrival  for 
less  lag  before  It  went  on  the  selUng  fioor.' 

The  small  manufacturers  also  are  using 
EPD  A  small  business  requires  a  short  deUv- 
ery  time  and  accurate,  quick  biumg.  In  many 
instances.  It  must  be  able  to  respond  rapidly 
to  sudden  market  shifts,  which  resxilt  In  rush 
requests,  special  bllUng  and  pricing  slttia- 
tlons,  and  the  anticipated  Impact  upon  pro- 
duction projections.  Several  examples  of 
small  manufacturers'  use  of  computers  ap- 
peared in  the  volume  prepared  by  Alexander 
M  Blanton  and  Joseph  Traut  and  their  as- 
sociates at  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  Harvard  University.  In 
"Computers  and  Small  Manufacturers,"  the 


foUowlng  examples  signified  the  role  of  KDP 
m  this  environment:  •  .,  „       _.»v. 

"Cleveland  OontroU.  Inc.,  a  small  firm  witn 
less  than  $2  million  in  sales  and  about  80 
employees  m  the  combustion  instruments 
and  controls  indiistry  Is  xislng  a  CTNIVAC  1004 
for  a  number  of  applications.  Including 
highly  complex,  nonstandard  |slcl  billing. 
The  1004  has  not  only  solved  the  company's 
billing  problems  but  as  one  company  official 
expressed  It,  'timely,  highly  detaUed  and  ac- 
ciu-ate  reports'  are  reeducating  nianagement 
about  a  business  they  thought  they  knew. 
'In  fact,'  said  Jtillus  C.  Weinberg,  secretary- 
tr«surer,  'they  are  providing  us  with  solu- 
tions to  problems  we  didn't  know  existed. 

Her  Majesty  Underwear  Co.,  a  highly  vola- 
tile apparel  Industry  with  ^^proximately  600 
employees,  faces  a  common  industry  prob- 
lem—an  inventory  of  thousands  of  different 
styles,  models,  and  sizes,  coupled  with  Uie 
need  for  extremely  fast  response  to  »al««  re- 
mands. Her  Majesty  Is  using  an  IBM  1401 
for  inventory  control,  payroU  (by  piece  rate) , 
and  other  applications.  The  latest  informa- 
tion avalUble  indicates  that  the  company 
plans  further  appUcatlons,  Including  auto- 
matic rescheduling  of  producUon  integrated 
with  existing  Inventory  control.  "This,  along 
with  the  order-invoice  proceeslng  preeentiy 
being  carried  out  on  the  computer,'  said 
T  J  Ford,  director  of  data  proceaalng. 
•should  provide  a  degree  of  scientific  man- 
agement never  before  realized— or  even  an- 
ticipated—in  a  garment  concern." 

Another  company.  Cooper  TextUe  MUls, 
with  about  »3  mUllon  in  sales  and  90  em- 
ployees, faces  the  proWems  of  the  textUe  In- 
dustry—a squeeze  on  profit  margins.  Intense 
competition,  and  high  vulnerability.  The 
company  has  been  using  an  IBM  1440  since 
the  first  months  of  1964,  and  Sanf  ord  Nemlte, 
comptroUer,  said  recently  that  alr^y."»« 
"net  results  have  been  vividly  reflected  In  a 
widening  profit  margin."  Nemlte  went  on  to 
point  out  that  the  computer  has  become  an 
important  tool  for  management  In  the  textue 
industry  as  a  whole,  because  "In  the  most 
competitive  Industry  in  America,  textUes,  In- 
telUgcnt,  alert  management  must  use  cur- 
rent data— not  history— to  sunlve." 

A  eame-day-deUvery  poUcy  on  all  oram 
has  carved  out  a  market  niche  f or  a  W  mll- 
Uon  80-employee  company  manufacturing 
hl«h  quality  industrial  control  apparatus. 
Aa»rdlng  to  the  company's  vlce-preeldent, 
"top  management  must  recognize  the  com- 
puter's potential— in  today's  vrorld  the  man- 
Lter  of  a  smaU  company  can  no  longer 
afford  to  operate  with  a  green  eyeshade  and 
quill." 

EVOLTJTION     OF    XLtCnOVtC    DATA    PROCMBWO 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  Ingenuity 
and  production  efficiency  of  computer  manu- 
factiiiers  have  resulted  In  Increasingly  more 
powerful  and  flexible  EDP  equipment  and 
software  The  evolution  of  daU  processing 
systems  Is  thought  provoking  because  It  U- 
lustrates  the  fact  that  the  need  to  procees 
data  is  centxiries  old. 

Perhaps  the  chief  impetus  to  the  mven- 
tlon  and  use  of  new  daU  processing  ma- 
chines has  been  the  much  discussed  and 
often  maUgned  "information  exploalon."  The 
needs  of  the  user  more  and  more  are  dic- 
tating the  type  of  equipment  produced. 
SlmUarly,  software— sometimes  defined*  as 
"the  ancillary  techniques  and  eUds  needed  for 
proper  utilization  of  an  EDP  system"- to 
being  designed  for  the  tailor-made  needs  of 
various  user  groups.  The  power  of  the  oomr 
puter  now  surpasses  even  the  most  optimistic 
prognostication  of  10  years  ago.  But  the 
ypiphMis  Is  changing  perceptibly,  many  peo- 
ple believe,  to  devising,  testing,  and  perfect- 
ing computer  programs  which  wUl  allow  the 
fulleet  utUtzation  of  the  hardware  potential. 
A  tremendous  effort  has  gone  Into  the  writ- 
ing and  testing  of  software,  and  key  per- 
sonnel in  consulting  firms,  equipment  man- 
ufacturers,   government,   and   private    user 
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.     »,  ,^   ♦im.    Th«   variation*   are     that  got  only  a  sales  report  on  6,000  Input 

^  B  Jln^  appucatlons  are  diverse  and  ^^'''/f^^^f  ^i%*  e^  oT -flret  ^neratl^^  person  who  believes  that  the  presence  of 
S^-,5?Sr^  m,Slest  computer  conflgura-  P^"^*"°^3  ^*^T^^ed  Int^onds;  "second  Smaller  manufacturers  "n^  buslne^en  Is 
Son  ^t  a  variety  of  computer  programs^     Beneratlon^^uTpment  In  microseconds;  and     i^ecessary  for  ^iKO^o^P^P^^Vhi,  a^v^^ 

special   programs.   In  planning  for  a  com-  ^Oyef^^^^ji^n  of  EDP  support  costs  was  dls-  smaller  manufacturer  a  means  for  effectlvley 

p\^r    iMtillaUon    today,    the    Pr«P«?V'e  ..^^^J^^f^Xhe^lngs  on  "Economic  Con-  and  more  vigorously  competing.  Is  that  a 

Swner  must  anticipate  software  costs  whch  ^^^^"^Jf^^on"  ^forlThe  ^nate  Subcommittee  fair  conclusion? 

at  least  equal  those  of  the  equipment  being  ^!.'^J^*tUrust  and  Monopoly;  ^  the  discourse  "Mr.  Cartxb.  I  believe  it  U  a  f«il^^cwlclu- 
obtalned  S^tween  Senator  PhUp  rnkrt  and  Byron  L.  slon.  They  will  certainly  be  on  a  P".  on  an 
^  technological  development  of  elec-  J^^*/ ,oS^' Sstlng  information  on  equal  basis.  There  would  be  no  opportunity, 
tronlc  daU  proSsslng  usually  is  refeiredto  f^"f  ^;3t^°°/*^p  services  t^  the  small  busi-  in  our  opinion  for  »  l«'8*'^^^"f'^f?JSn^ 
m  terms  of  "computer  generations."  The  J^^^^  ThlTdiscusslon  is  reprinted  below,  come  more  efficient  than  a  s'?*!!"  ''"^i^ 
•^t  generation"  of  computers,  which  ap-  ''".XnTtor^HLrin  your  prepai-ed  sUtement,  if  the  smaller  busl«ie«.  Is  alert  and  takes 
peared  in  the  middle  1950s,  embodied  the  ^j^j^^^'^^'^'tl^talnly  U  interesting,  you  indl-  advantage  of  the  modern  methods. 
?acmun  tube  as  the  main  electronic  com-  ^«'"i  m  ^  ,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  development  of  versattle  mP 
ponent.  The  "second  generation,"  dominant  caiea^  ^^^^^^  services  to  the  smaller  systems  In  the  past  few  years,  the  small 
inthe  late  WWs  and  early  1960'8.  utlliaed  ^"^..  j  ^^^^  you  menUoned  It  In  the  bustnwwnan  has  many  more  opUons  avall- 
tbe  transistor— the  advanUges:  required  ^^„  _f  "t^e  camera  shop  In  California,  which  able  to  him  than  previously.  He  may  wUh  to 
lees  space  and  maintenance,  could  perform  ^  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^  ,125  a  month,  and  you  perform  certain  routine  functions  on  an  m- 
calculatlons  more  rapidly,  and  was  more  re-  ^^^  ^^^^^  installments  but  did  not  house  machine,  while  sending  more  demand- 
Uable.  The  "third  generation"  computers,  in-  .rt-ntlfv  the  cost.  What  Is  the  typical  coet  mg  oomputer-orlented  Jobs  to  a  service  bu- 
troduced  in  1964.  featured  mlnlaturlzaUon  the  smaller  retailer?  reau.  The  use  of  keyboard  or  the  more 
of  components,  which  reduced  co«te.  were  ..^^  Cabtkb.  This  varies  according  to  re-  eUborate  display  terminals  opens  up  many 
faster  than  predecessor  machines,  and  were  ^^  •  ^^^^f.^  and  the  work  done.  The  possibilities,  and  can  free  him  of  the  prob- 
even  more  reUable.  average  retail  store  pays  about  •lOO  a  month,  lems  which  are  concomitant  with  establish- 
As  the  cost  of  computers  has  decreased  j^^^^  ^j^^  means  that  there  are  many  below  uig  and  managing  a  company  (l.e.,  internal) 
m  relationship  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  ^^^ '  flg^g   and   many    above.   An   average  edP  facility. 

as  the  space  required  for  housing  EX)P  units  accounts  receivable  Job  runs  about  $76  a  ^^,,1,^^,0  ststbmb  techvoloot  to  BPECtnc 
has  lessened,  and  as  the  software  has  been  ^00^^.  In  antlclpaUon  of  the  poeslbiUty  of  bustnms  pbobixms 
more  closely  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  ^j^  question,  I  made  some  notes  \>6ioT9l  ^^^  ^^^^j  businessmen  of  the  nation, 
small  busmessman.  a  reaUzation  of  the  po-  j^j^  .^j^^y  ^re  Just  pencil  notes,  but  I  called  ^^^  ^  ^  competitive  situation  that  In- 
tenUal  of  the  second-  and  third-generation  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^ata  centers  and  said.  'Just  read  ^^^  ^^j  ^^„^  companies  but  numer- 
devlces  for  use  by  the  small  business  concern  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  phone  some  of  your  typical  ^  ^^  small  Arms,  must  reassess  the  ways 
has  come  Into  being.  billings.'  ._  ^hich  they  can  operate  more  effectively. 
In  1950  the  cost  per  bit— In  this  case,  ..^hey  read  me  ttgures  of  a  pharmacy  m  g-lectinK  which  appUcatlons  (or  company 
defined  as  "a  unit  of  Information"— was  In  wilUamsport.  Pa.,  their  July  bUUng.  for  ^^J^^,  f  ^^  ^^Xie  upgraded,  either 
excess  of  $2.60;  today,  the  cost  Is  20  cents  per  ^^^1,  services.  This  Particular  store  U  a  °P^  ^^^  improvement  of  manual  pro- 
bit.  Time-sharing  systems,  where  multiple  rather  large  pharmacy  having  23,000  trans-  »  ^j^^  introduction  of  EDP,  they 
users  can  simultaneously  use  a  computer  actions  processed  by  the  data  center  for  the  «  consider  the  objectives  they 
system,  are  expected  to  lower  EDP  costs  to  ^jonth  of  July.  They  received  a  salM  and  '""  ""^^  ^  attain  as  the  result  of  their 
"one-tenth  of  that  Incurred  under  existing  inventory  report,  a  clerk  report,  a  profit  and  woma  uxe  w  a>,v»m 
modes  of  operation." "  loss  statement,  and  balance  sheet  for  $119.50.  «''°™-              ,  ^^  objectives  rating  priority 

The  cost  of  time  sharing  may  be  considered         "Senator  Hakt.  A  month?           attention  bv  American  small  business  Is  the 

in  two  basic  categories:  (1)  the  cost  of  data  -Mr.  Carteb.  This  Is  a  preUy  good  sized  ^^^l^°\^^^,^_^th  an  average 

Drocesslng  per  se.  and  (2)  the  cost  of  com-  pharmacy.                                                _^  1   !l\3V«f  ^^><i  pmnioveea^to  a  survey  dls- 

ScatlfnS-  circuits.  Survey  findings  Indl-  .-They  also  had  "»P"vlde  their  cust^e™  ^^^^^^ ^S^pjoye^to  a  8|^J^^^_ 

cate  that  computer  centers  external  to  the  ^th  statements-285  statements  at  $03^.  ^^f^^"!; „  "     SmaU   Business." "  The 

business  firms  can  perform  many  tasks  on  a  ..There  Is  a  drugstore  that  "celved  only  f?8   ^^P^"of    Q^T^are:    construction, 

reasonable  price  scale:    "average"  costs  re-  the  accounts  receivable  "er^ce^  keeping  the  «'KM    cimbm    w    nr™        ^      ^^^  ^anu- 

port^dly   raige  between   $325   and  $350  per      ^^st  of  his  [sic]  records  manually.  336  state-  ^'^^J"  "^'JSS^rtluo^^^^ 
month    one  computer  center  charges   $350     n^ents,    $68.    There   is   a   clothing   store   In     '»f  V^' ^.J[?°f^7'"^anoram      Insur- 
for  50  hours  of  teletype  console  time,  while     Lancaster,  Ohio,  which  "cel'*?  ^'^^a^^f  f«      L'S'^:^^  iLd^^lS^^.^d  petro- 
another  center  charges  $325  a  month  for  25     inventory,  profit  and  loss  and  balance  sheet,     soi^  ^if  I'^pr^^^prlmary  Sbjec- 

rootnotes  at  end  of  article.  '""^-"i"  «  «l-cialty  -tore  in  West  Virginia     Uvea  of  the  sampled  firms: 

TABLE  1.-W.MARY  OBJECTIVES  OF  SAMPLED  FIRMS.  BY  NUMBER  OF  FIRMS  AND  BY  INDUSTRY  CLASSIFICATION 

'  Number  of  firms,  by  indurtry  cli« 

Nondurabit      Transports-  ci..i«.i.i  .nit      Service  »nd  Totil  number 

Duriblem.n-  ,  m.nu-    tioninJcom-        Whol«al«    Fl«""'«Jj5  ^p^^^J^Vu,        Petroleum  firms  • 

PrlmirysUW  objectives  Construction        ufacturin,  ticturm,       muoKation         and  retail         msunnc  m.scel.«ne. 

^                                                                                               4                     *  <                     }                     !  1                     i                     7  32 

Tfai««¥ir«. 4  2                      l                     J  J                     •  12 

Costreduc^n 2  4  Z  • 1 7 

Greater  accuracy •  

Better  cuslomef  s«rvfc« 4 

New  Information:                                                                                                     2                            ' 2 

Sales  analysis j 1 3 

Cost  analysis »                        1 ■ ; 2 

Inventor  control 1                       } 1 4 

Financial  data »                     * 1 

Greater  prestije...    [ ,.           1         \ 3 

Meet  government  rules — 1             |         * i 2 

Better  control r-                     * 1 

Expand  business '.".'.'.'.'. 

Spacesavirv . — — 

T^tal  does  not  equat  100  bwrause  several  firms  had  more  yian  1  primary  goal.  VTiv^rtence  has  shown 

Within    the    realm   of    business    activity,     j-entory.  re«>rd  keep^.  blU.^.  ^^^^  t"Sa't  T^ 'oT^q^nrtLSme"  moTe 

rj=u^-^\h^hdZr/a-n%roU^.     SfdralTor^VrnCrnU'IS^^a     sophisticated    In    their    understanding    of 
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what  EDP  can  do.  this  awareness  is  *oUowed 
by  their  expansion  of  requirements  for  EDP 
support.  This  may  mean  an  Increased  in- 
hcSie  capabUlty  or  additional  support  from 


a  service  bureau  organization.  It  should  be 
JSIlLt  the  ordeVrrwhlch  applKjatlon. 
are  Implemented  is  Important.  A  small  buM- 
ness  Ann  may  choose  to  "start  small    with 

TABLE  i-ILLUSTRATION  OF  INVENTORY  ANALYSIS 


nothing  more  elaborate  ^^^f^  J^^'^t^H 
SstoTon  a  weekly  basis.  Table  2  contains 
an  eSunple  of  an  Inventory  analyBls: 


Item  No. 


Item  (card) 
count 


Percentage  ,     ^ 

(items)     Annual  units 


Annual  dollar 
Unit  cost  sales 


Cumulative 
dollar  sales 


Percentage 
(dollars) 


T7061 

S6832 

G9655 

T3320 

K5322 

K2026 

H1981 

G9282 

G9034 

G9102 

H9339 

G9109 

S5251 • 

M7868 

H3762 

S5634 

S6121 

K2018 

M6621 

G2374 

M2643 

S7822 

K2174 

S5904 

S6219 

K20M 

H3772 

N9773 

M2613 

G2605 

S6132 

M3742... 


1 

U 
SI 
93 

110 
132 
209 
308 

352 
538 

626 
879 
1,099 
1,352 
1,747 
1.835 
2.198 
2.615 
3,198 
3,296 
3,747 
4.395 
4,934 
5,494 
6,593 
7,329 
8,790 
9,098 
9,889 
10,439 
10,966 
10,988 


0.01 
.12 
.74 
.85 
1.0 
1.2 
1.9 
2.8 
3.2 
4.9 
5.7 
8.0 
10.0 
12.3 
15.9 
16.7 
20.0 
23.8 
29.1 
30.0 
34.1 
40.0 
44.9 
50.0 
60.0 
66.7 
80.0 
82.8 
90.0 
95.0 
99.8 

loao 


51,553 
243,224 
6,768 
4.250 
8.680 
27,581 
52,765 
1,105 
2,690 
11,378 
22,224 
7,391 
56,304 
9,984 
21,683 
23,796 
7.239 
3,571 
1.500 
1.212 
1,138 
3,509 
1,042 
2,337 
15,360 
3.494 
2,842 
2,439 
3,750 
198 
0 
0 


3.077 
.317 
4.876 
7.369 
3.286 
.930 
.379 
14.676 
5.475 
.980 
.450 
1.054 
.115 
.556 
.205 
.181 
.490 
.840 
1.650 
1.876 
1.720 
.450 
1.256 
.475 
.050 
.176 
.120 
.123 
.048 
.505 
.062 
.073 


158.629 
77,102 
33,001 
31,318 
28.522 
25,650 
19.998 
16,217 
14,728 
11,150 
10.001 
7,790 
6,475 
5,551 
4,445 
4.307 
3.547 
3,000 
2.475 
2.274 
1,957 
1,579 
1,309 
1,110 
768 
615 
341 
300 
180 
100 
0 
0 


158,629 
1,652,385 
4,957,154 
5.254.583 
5.882,489 
6,609,538 
8,261,923 
9,914,307 
11.004.881 
13,219.076 
14,276,602 
16,523,845 
18,209.277 
19,828,614 
21.844,523 
22.042,809 
23.662.146 
25,050.149 
26,438,152 
26,834.724 
27.793,107 
29,015,872 
29,742.921 
30,403,875 
31,395,306 
31,891,021 
32.618.070 
32,717,213 
32,915,499 
32,998.118 
33,047.690 
33,047.690 


0.48 

5.0 
15.0 
15.9 
17.8 
20.0 
25.0 
30.0 
33.3 

4ao 

43.2 
50.0 
44.1 
60.0 
66.1 
66.7 
71.6 
75.8 
80.0 
81.2 
84.1 
87.8 

9ao 

92.0 
95.0 
96.S 
98.7 
99.0 
99.6 
99.8 
100.0 
100.05 


~~      .ou  r.^    inr  >s  1963'*  illustratwn  ot  Inventory  analysis,  p.  6 


AS  noted  earlier,  many  small  ^^^^^ 
gam  confidence  In  the  role  of  EDP^^^^.P*'" 
formlng  useful  support  tasks  and  "times 
e««  by  plan  to  move  into  additional  ap- 
^^ulk  Leas.  The  need  for  a  strategy  often 
KO^unrecognlzed.  and  there  have  been  oc- 
1^0^  when  money  has  been  spent  un- 
^sely  because  there  was  no  aUowance  for 
controlled  growth.  ,.,.„„. 

in  summary,  there  Is  documented  evidence 
that  the  small  business  community  is  tak- 
ing seriously  the  potential  of  EDP  and  sys- 
i^  meth(iiology  for  various  routme  «^d 
unique  applications.  A  consensus  Is  «^- 
mencing  to  form  that  a  more  re^a^  ap- 
proach to  management  Pla^n8  *°?J*^f5: 
Sling  is  "paying  off."  Other  benefits  high 
onThe  list  of  those  who  have  actually  in- 
vested m  EDP  services  are  manufacturing 
control  applications  and  tbe  Performance  of 
sales  analysis.  Actual  experience  In  Imple- 
menting EDP-centered  systems,  however 
shows  that  most  small  businesses  start  by 
converting  routine  accounting  and  finance 
deration!,  which  may.  In  the  long  run.  be 
of  less  benefit  than  some  of  the  more  so- 
phisticated tasks. 

ALTSBNATIVB  COURSES  OF  ACTION  FOB  THE 
SltALI.  BUSIKE88MAN 

In  reviewing  the  needs  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman for  information,  and  in  discussing 
the  applications  which  lend  themselvM  to 
EDP  support,  there  Is  a  third  factor  which 
requires  intensive  study.  The  management 
of  the  small  business  company  must  deter- 
mine Whether  to  establish  a  computer  capa- 
bllitv  on  the  prenUses.  owned  (or  leasea) 
and  staffed  by  the  firm,  or  to  'ely  «POJ^ 
external  EDP  equipment  and  personnel.  Five 
alternatives  may  be  posed,  the  first  inv^v- 
InK  the  "in-house"  option  and  the  latter 
foSr  treating  the  "out-of-house"  choice: 

1  the  establishment  of  an  In-house  EDP 
capability.  Including  the  purchase  or  rent^ 
of  equipment,  creation  of  an  internal  staff 
of  programmers,  analysts,  data  converters 
and  operators,  and  possibly  some  form  of 
eauoational  course  to  orient  managers  and 
workers  to  the  role  of  EDP; 


2  the  creation  of  a  "Joint  usage"  arrange- 
ment, where  two  or  more  companies  estab- 
lish an  EDP  center  supported  and  used  by 
each  participating  firm; 

3  the  use  of  a  data  center's  EDP  capa- 
bility, which  lnv<^ves  obtaining  computer 
time  on  an  hourly  charge  basis; 

4  the  contracting  out  to  a  service  bureau, 
where  charges  usually  are  based  on  the  ful- 
fillment of  an  entire,  clearly  delimited.  Job; 
and  ,     , 

5  the  utilization  of  a  remote  terminal, 
"timesharing."  system,  with  keyboard  or 
display  devices  tied  via  commtinlcation  Unes 
to  a  central  processor. 

The  last  four  alternatives  afford  the  small 
businessman  a  greater  computer  capability 
than  he  might  otherwise  possess.  Service  bu- 
reaus have  been  used  heavUy  by  small  busi- 
nesses for  many  years. 

In  selecting  which  alternatives  to  pursue, 
the  small  businessman  may  consult  with  or- 
ganizations which  retain  professional  staff 
experienced  In  EDP  systems. 

A  national  group  which  has  concentrated 
on  the  technological  needs  of  small  business 
Is  the  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
organizations  (ADAPSO).  This  association 
strives  "to  set  performance  standards,  pro- 
vide for  the  interchange  of  experience  and 
data  between  members,  and  conduct  a  serlea 
of  seminars,  regional  meetings,  and  conven- 
tlons  "  "  The  American  Management  Associa- 
tion (AMA)  also  has  become  active  in  spon- 
soring orientation  seminars  discussing  the 
role  of  EDP  In  the  smaller  company. 

The  decision  to  form  an  in-house  auto- 
matic data  processing  facility  usually  Is  ac- 
companied by  a  determination  to  unsettle 
existing  procedures  and  personnel  as  Uttle  as 
possible.  Redesign  of  an  information  system 
Snbe  considered  as  having  two  equally  vital 
facets:  technical  and  political.  The  hnnaan 
element  must  understand  and  accept  what 
Is  happening,  or  the  firm  may  experience  seri- 
ous mfllcultles  for  longer  than  Is  necessary. 
The  selection  of  specific  EDP  equipment  is 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


based  on  the  data  processing  'eq^lf  epf  °*1°J 
^Tftrm  and  the  information  whlchhas  been 
gatiiered  on  available  equipment.  The  prob- 
lem of  gaining  sufficient  knowledge  to  make 
^InteSent  decuion  is  a  significant  one  for 
toe  small  businessman.  Certain  key  factors 
should  influence  the  selection  of  EDP  equlp- 

1.  which  computer  offers  the  greatest  an- 
ticipated payoff, 

2.  how  do  costs  compare,  ^.„„ 

3.  what  Is  the  repuUtion  of  the  manu- 

^T^'  other  firms  In  the  same  locality 
usUig  the  equipment  and  capable  of  giving 
backup  support  in  case  of  emergency, 

6   what  U  the  maintenance  factor. 

e'.  wUl  there  be  product  support  by  the 

'^^'iS^^e  be  oompatibUlty  with  easting 

'"f^kt^^e  its  error-Checking  characterls- 

"  Along  with  stiidylng  the  type  of  ^P'^ 
to  be  purchased  or  rented  should  be  an  In- 
vestigation of  what  It  would  cost  to  estab- 
lish  and   maintain   an   Interna^   EDP   sU^ 
Should  a  fuU-tlme  systems  a^^y^^^^^f^ 
so  that  advice  on  the  development  of  "ie  sys- 
tem can  be  provided  on  an  ongoing  b^ls  to 
management?  What  level  of  programing  skills 
is  neSed,  and  are  tiiere  shortcuts  which  can 
be  taken?  How  many  operators  and  data  con- 
version personnel  are  needed,  and  should  the 
latter  function  be  performed  out  of  house? 
These    questions,    and    many    othere.    JMy 
plague  the  prospective  owner  of  an  EDP  la- 
cimy   The  number  of  business  appUcatlons 
to  be  performed  with  EDP  support  also  has  a 
bearing  on  the  number  of  computer  person- 
nel needed.  ,  . 
At  this  point  in  our  discussion,  it  would 
be  wise  to  consider  seriously  an  important, 
but  often  neglected,  point:  Is  the  small  busi- 
nessman basically  dissatisfied  with  his  pres- 
ent data  processing  capabilities?  As  the  per- 
formance and  costing  ramifications  of  using 
an  external  capability,  such  as  a  service  bu- 
reau, are  set  forth,  the  admonition  of  R.  F. 
Neuschel  should  be  remembered: 
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"Tlie  choice  of  methods  must  be  based  on 
what  work  needs  to  be  done,  not  on  what  a 
machine  Is  capable  of  doing.  This  point  may 
seem  elementary,  yet  failure  to  heed  it  la 
probably  the  greatest  single  cause  of  un- 
sound or  unnecessarily  expensive  office  ma- 
chine applications,"  >• 

The  decision  to  contract  out  Is  made  for 
one  or  more  reasons : 

1.  the  service  bureau  can  perform  the  Job 
more  cheaply; 

2.  the  burden  of  operating  an  EDP  center 
resides  with  the  external  systems  group; 

8.  the  requirement  for  EDP  support  does 
not  Justify  the  establishment  of  an  In-house 
facility;  and/or, 

4.  the  staffing  problems  can  be  avoided, 
especially  In  the  compeUtlve  (I.e.,  high- 
salaried)  EDP  categories. 

The  dilemma  which  may  cause  some  "soul 
searching"  is  this:  does  the  small  business- 
man want  to  bring  In  an  "objective"  outsider 
to  perform  the  feasibility  study  and  sys- 
tem design,  thereby  revealing  company  se- 
crets and  problems,  or  Is  It  better  to  train 
his  own  staff  people  and  rely  upon  their 
knowledge  of  the  operations  and  objectives  of 
the  company?  These  numerous  decisions  are 
difficult,  but  the  alternatives  posed  should 
not  be  Ignored. 

Iilany  service  biireaus  operate  much  as 
they  did  In  the  "early"  days  of  the  Industry; 
that  is.  by  collecting,  processing,  and  de- 
livering Job-oriented  data  on  a  regular  basis. 
The  spectacular  change  of  the  indiistry  in 
the  past  few  years  has  Involved  the  creation 
of  "tlme-shartng"  services.  Some  experts  pre- 
dict that  by  1975.  90  percent  of  all  computers 
will  be  on-line." 

The  "time-shared"  system  allows  multiple 
customer  use  of  a  central,  remote  computer 
external  to  their  own  firms  through  the 
placement  of  remote  stations  (usually  key- 
board-type terminals)  In  an  office  of  each 
snvall  company.  Time  sharing.  It  must  be  re- 
membered. Is  only  one  type  of  service  ren- 
dered, and  the  spectrum  of  service  bureau- 
type  corporations  Is  broad. 

Since  the  new  emphasis  Is  on  time-shared 
systems,  service  bureaus,  large  and  small,  are 
analyzing  the  ciurent  and  immediate  future 
state-of-the-art  offerings — EDP  equipment 
(central  processors  and  storage  units),  dis- 
play devices,  communications  gear,  and  the 
large  variety  of  software  needed  to  support 
the  families  of  new  equipment — and  are  try- 
ing to  decide  which  configurations  will  serve 
them  and  their  customers  best.  Coet  effec- 
tiveness Is  paramoiut  In  such  considerations. 
In  "The  Challenge  of  the  Computer  Utility," 
the  positive  and  negative  factors  related  to 
the  use  of  time-sharing  services  are  listed." 
These  factors  are  reprinted  below. 

Coat  effectiveness  arguments 

Positive  factors: 

1.  Fast  response. 

3.  Reduced  user  capital  Investment. 

3.  Better  utilization  of  computer  power. 

4.  Better  balance  between  user  needs  and 
user  costs. 

5.  Greater  computer  power  for  user. 

6.  Convenient  access  to  twoader  data  and 
procedure  base. 

7.  Flexible  system  augmentation  and  mod- 
ernization. 

8.  Reduced  user  maintenance  and  operat- 
ing costs. 

negative  factors: 

I.  Coat   of  communications  facQltlea. 

3.  Executive  control  requirements. 
8.  Reliability  and  maintenance  problems. 

4.  System  saturation  problems. 

5.  Lost  time  due  to  "swapping." 
Much  is  being  learned  every  day  about  the 

vast  potential  and  limitations  of  time  shar- 
mg.  Both  government  and  business  elemei^ 
are  raising  questions  regarding  the  need  to 


regulate  the  EDP  communications  duality 
which  is  coming  Into  Increasing  prominence. 
The  flexibility  provided  by  time  sharing  Is 
highly  desirable  for  many  business  applica- 
tions, but  there  Is  a  recognized  need  for  a 
study  of  this  new  development  and  Its  Im- 
pact on  both  the  EDP  and  conmiunlcatlons 
activities  of  the  nation.  The  figure  below  (not 
printed  in  Record)  depicts  a  hypothetical 
basic  time-shared  system." 

As  the  small  businessman  surveys  the  types 
of  support  offered  by  the  service  bureau  com- 
munity, he  will  note  that  some  firms  spe- 
cialize in  only  one  application  (e.g.,  payroll) ; 
others  limit  themselves  to  one  to  three  task 
areas;  while  the  remainder  will  contract  for 
any  type  of  a  selected  client  industry.  The 
scope  of  services  may  range  from  data  con- 
version (key-punching)  only  to  complete 
processing.  Most  service  bureau  firms  con- 
centrate on  commercial  applications,  but  a 
number  of  companies  are  willing  to  provide 
support  for  scientific  applications. 

The  need  for  ready  access  to  Information 
regarding  which  service  bureau  companies 
will  undertake  what  kinds  of  service  Is  grow- 
ing. In  the  field  of  computer  progranamlng, 
for  example,  a  firm  named  International 
Computer  Programs  prepares  a  quarterly 
catalog  listing  operating  programs  tised  by 
others." 

CONCLUDING    COMMENTS 

The    small    businessman    of    today    has 
reached  a  crossroads  where  he  m\iBt  decide 
which  path  of  action  to  take.  The  crltlcallty 
of  his  decision  Is  affected  by  the  number  of 
competitors,  a  more  volatile  competitive  en- 
vironment, higher  costs  of  Investment  and 
operation,  and  a  need  for  ever  better  infor- 
mation for  survival  and  attainment  of  his 
entrepreneur    goals.    The    possibilities    are 
many,  and  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  meaningful 
decision,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
must  be  Invested.  The  repeated  demand  for 
better  tools  and  techniques  with  which  to 
compete  and  attain  success  continues,  and 
must  be  met  by  the  Innovative  genius  of 
American  Industry.  Of  equal  urgency,  how- 
ever. Is  the  requirement  for  the  small  busi- 
ness community  to  orient  and  educate  ItoeU 
regarding  the  proper  role  of  EDP  In  Its  dally 
operations  and  plans  for  the  future.  If  the 
public  and  private  forces  responsible  for  the 
vitality  of  the  business  sector  of  our  nation 
cooperate  and  cocununlcate.  the  prospects  fof 
the  small  businessman  are  excellent. 
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SENATOR  ALLOTT  REPLIES  TO 
PROFESSOR  QALBRAITH 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Republic  of  Augiist  15  contains  a  letter 
from  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  rebutting  a 
number  of  arguments  advanced  by  Prof. 
John  Kenneath  Oalbraith  in  an  earlier 
issue. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  benefit  from 
the  distinguished  Senator's  arguments,  I 
ask  unanimous  censent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

SXNATOa   AlXOTT   REPUBS   TO    JOHN    KKNNXTR 

Galbraith 
The  proposals  Professor  Oalbraith  outlines 
In  your  June  13  Issue  are  sufficiently  Inter- 
esting, and  his  tone  Is  (typically)  sufficiently 
shrill  to  merit  a  substantial  response. 

Galbraith  wants  to  unhorse  all  those  legis- 
lators who  want  the  United  States  to  play 
the  role  of  "universal  gendarme  and  Com- 
munist hunter."  If  this  Is  his  objective,  he 
can  retire  to  his  chalet  In  Gstaad.  Switzer- 
land, forthwith  and  write  another  book  about 
the  perils  of  affluence.  I  know  of  no  Senators 
who  want  the  US  to  play  the  role  Oalbraith 
describes.  But  let  ua  press  deeper  Into  the 
causes  of  Oalbralth's  depression. 

Oalbraith  is  depressed  by  the  fact  that 
considerable  power  In  Congress  Is  controlled 
by  what  he  calls  "the  committee  manda- 
rlnate,"  and  that  turns  out  to  be  committee 
chairmen,  many  of  whom  do  not  agree  with 
Galbraith  about  the  poUtlcally  true,  good 
and  beautlfuL 

The  professor  suggests  three  solutions  to 
this  terrible  problem. 

The  first  "and  most  conservative"  Is  to 
disregard  seniority  and  have  an  election  be- 
tween a  liberal  and  a  conservative  for  each 
committee  chairmanship.  The  Speaker  of  the 
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House  and  the  Majority  Leader  in  the  Senate 
would  pick  the  two  candidates.  ThU  raises  a 
number  of  questions,  three  of  which  are: 
(1)  Docs  the  Professor  think  that  the  criteria 
of  "liberalism"  and  "conservatism"  are  suffi- 
ciently objective  and  noncontentlous  that 
this  would  be  feasible?  (2)  If.  not.  doM  the 
Professor  think  that  the  Speaker  and  the 
Majority  Leader  can  be  counted  on  to  Inter- 
pret these  categories  In  a  manner  acceptable 
to  the  Professor?  (3)  Why  does  the  Profes- 
sor's obvious  passion  for  participatory  de- 
mocracy not  extend  to  an  attack  on  the 
powers  of  committee  chairmen? 

The  Professor's  second  and  "practical"  so- 
luUon  U  for  aU  congressmen  and  senators 
who  are  "serious"  about  "peace  and  racial 
decency"  to  vote  for  those  Republicans  as 
committee  chairmen  to  replace  those  Demo- 
crats who  do  not  Interpret  the  public  wUl 
and  national  Interest  the  way  the  Professor 
prefers.  The  success  of  this  proposal  would 
depend  on  the  truth  of  the  assumption  that 
"the  Democrats  would  abandon  the  South- 
em  warlords  and  white  supremacists  before 
they  would  abandon  power  to  the  RepubU- 
cans."  The  Professor  says  this  proposal  Is  less 
"romantic"  than  his  third  proposal,  but  more 
about  that  In  a  moment. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  this  proposal  f  aUs  on 
two  grounds.  First,  the  assumption  U  almost 
certainly  false.  Second,  the  assumption  would 
never  be  tested  because  it  would  require  very 
substantial  blocs  of  what,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name,  we  shall  call  Oalbralthlans  In  both 


Houses  of  Congress,  and  It  would  require 
close  cooperation  between  them.  The  Profes- 
sor does  not  venture  a  guess  as  to  how  many 
votes  he  would  count  now.  or  how  many  will 
be  hatched  In  November.  His  reUcence  on 
this  point  Is  eloquent.  ^^ 

The  Professor's  third  and  "more  romantic 
plan  Is  for  the  Galbralthlan  Bloc  to  caucus 
before  the  party  caucuses  and  threaten  to 
vote  for  whichever  party  puts  up  the  most 
attractive  slate  of  candidates  for  chairman- 
ships. Again,  given  the  likely  attendance  at 
this  early  caucus,  it  is  hard  to  underestimate 
the  terror  this  threat  would  pose  to  the  vast 
non-rebeUlous  majority  in  Congress.  Oal- 
braith says  that  this  proposal  Is  "impractical" 
and  I  cannot  Imagine  a  more  convincing  ap- 
praisal. 

The  real  solution  to  the  Professors  prob- 
lem Is  80  simple,  and  straightforward  that 
one  does  not  need  a  Oalbraith  Doctrine  of 
Social  Reconstruction  In  order  to  discover 
It.  If  he  Is  weary  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
Its  predictable  committee  chairmen,  let  him 
perform  an  act  of  radicalism  which  would  be 
wondrous  to  behold.  Let  him  vote  Republi- 
can, and  let  those  legions  whose  votes  fol- 
low his  guidance  do  likewise. 

Of  course  Professor  Oalbraith  will  not  be 
content  with  committee  chairmanships  that 
will  result  when  the  Republicans  organize 
the  Senate  next  November.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing data,  which  lists  current  committee 
chairmen  and  their  most  recent  ADA  ratings, 
and  one  possible  line-up  of  RepubUcan  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  their  ADA  ratings: 


bralth  would  prefer  we  were  not  a  super- 
power; or  thinks  we  are  not;  or  should  not 
be;  or  shoiUd  foUow  bis  advice  and  cease 
to  be. 

Oalbraith  wants  to  reestablish  civilian  con- 
trol over  foreign  policy  and  the  mlUtary  bud- 
get. Let  us  take  these  one  at  a  time. 

Who  does  he  think  controls  foreign  policy 
today?  Perhaps  there  are  Faceless  Militarists 
who  function  In  the  Professor's  cosmology 
the  way  the  Gnomes  of  Zurich  function  In 
other  conspiracy  theories  of  history.  Who  does 
the  Professor  want  to  control  foreign  policy? 
Surely  not  the  State  Department;  the  Profes- 
sor has  never  been  bashful  about  broadcast- 
ing his  derision  of  that  Department.  Readers 
will  be  pardoned  for  assuming  that  he  wants 
more  control  vested  In  the  Presidency.  But 
that  deathless  doctrine  has  gone  the  way  of 
all  flesh.  Thus  sunmier's  eternal  verity  Is 
that  Congress  should  control  foreign  policy. 
The  only  thing  more  puzzling  than  the  Pro- 
fessor's tergiversations  on  this  subject  Is  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  considered  ttunlng 
foreign  policy  over  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Now  about  establishing  civilian  control 
over  the  military  budget.  At  the  risk  of  being 
deemed  a  reactionary.  I  would  like  to  Inject 
some  grubby  facts  into  the  vestal  purity  of 
the  Professor's  thinking.  First,  these  are  the 
facts  about  the  way  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird — a  demonstrable  civilian — has  reduced 
the  military  percentage  of  the  budget: 


Fncal  ysar 


Ddlin  for  PsrcMrt  of 

defense  Fedeisl 

(billion)  tNidtM 


Committes 


PrMsnt  chiirman 


ADA    Fvtura 


ADA 


c„,_                                           Anderson  (New  Mexlco)_ 44 

Asriculture '."' Ellender  (Louislane) 17 

Armed  Services Stannis  (M«'f  PPJ) 8 

Banking  and  Curwney SMrkm.n  ^l»b»rn»)— U 

Commerce ifagpuson  (Washington) 78 

Distric.  c.  coiumb.. .--.------  SteS)""^;;;::::;;;  "^o 

Kkei^ns::::;::::::::::::: l^}^!t}S'^'\i^S< " 


&;.»i„i:::::::::::::::::--..-.----  ^^y/^-^;;,:::  ^ 

jSjidv™ :::;:::;::'. Etsumd  (Mi$sis«ppi) o 

Labor  aSd'pibiii' Welfare ^'j^'^  <T«»»> 2 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service ^SE;iJ*!^TI?Vi™io,;V""""  n 

Public  Woilu Randolph  (West  Vinania) /» 


Public  Woilu 
Ruiet. 


Jordan  (North  Caronna). 


Curtis  (Nebraska) 0 

Miller  (Iowa) IJ 

Young  (North  Dakota) 6 

Smith  (Maine) 33 

Tower  (Texas) 0 

Cotton  (New  Hampshire) 17 

Prouty  (Vermont) 39 

Bennett  (Utah) 6 

Aiken  (Vermont) 56 

Mundt  (South  Dakota) 6 

Allott  (Cotorado) 6 

Hruska  (Nebraska) 6 

Javits  (New  York) 100 

Fong(HawaiO il 

Cooper  (Ksntucky) 50 

Scott  (Pennsylvania) » 


1960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1968.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 


$45.9 
47.4 
51.1 
52.3 
53.6 
49.6 
S6.8 

7a  1 

80.5 
81.2 
79.4 
73.6 


49.8 
48.8 

47.8 
46.9 

4S.2 
4L9 
42.2 
44.S 
4SiS 
44.0 
40.1 
38.7 


The  average  ADA  rating  Xor  the  current 
Democrat  chairmen  Is  38.7.  Tlie  average  for 
the  future  GOP  chairmen  Is  26.9.  I  should 
say  two  things.  I  for  one  do  not  accept  the 
ADA  catechism  as  a  reliable  Index  of  lib- 
eralism. And  a  Senator's  overall  ADA  rating 
often  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  per- 
formance ot  the  Senator  In  the  area  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  his  committee. 

StUl.  I  think  one  thing  U  clear.  Neither 
the  Democrats  nor  the  RepubUcans  are  pleas- 
ing to  the  ADA.  This  Is,  among  other  things, 
a  sign  of  national  health.  It  is  also  proof 
that  Professor  Galbraith  and  kindred  spirits 
should  quit  looking  for  parliamentary  gim- 
micks to  Inflate  their  minority  position  Into 
a  powerful  force.  The  unadorned  truth  Is 
that  the  American  people  do  not  want  and, 
consequently,  do  not  send  to  Congress  men 
whose  views  conform  to  the  Galbraith  Vision 
of  a  Rational  America. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  response  to  Pro- 
fessor Galbraith  without  addressing  myself 
to  the  tone  and  substance  of  his  argument 
fOT  new  poUUcal  aUgnments.  Galbraith  prac- 
tices the  Charles  River  Variant  of  that  old 
phenomenon.  McCarthylsm.  Those  with  whom 
the  Professor  disagrees  are  not  merely  mis- 
taken, they  are  parliamentary  lapdogs  of  the 
Pentagon.  They  suffer  from  "a  knee-jerk  re- 
sponse to  the  military  eetabUshment."  They 
are  unwavering  spokesmen  for  the  military. 
These  people  are  not  to  be  confused  with 


those  who  consistently  vote  the  preferences 
of  those  who  agree  with  the  phUoeophy  the 
Professor  espouses.  These  are  not  knee-jerk 
lapdog  q>okesmen  for  the  ADA.  Rather,  they 
are  creative  statesmen  seized  with  republi- 
can virtue.  Of  course  all  this  Is  a  tiresome, 
tran^wxent  semantic  game  which  I  should 
have  thought  readers  of  The  New  Republic 
wovdd  flnd  distasteful. 

ProfessOT  Oalbraith,  as  Is  bis  wont,  only 
Interrupts  his  name  calling  long  enough  to 
venture  one  statement  of  hard  fact,  and  the 
results  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  future 
such  departures.   (He  describes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  "the  nation's  greatest  \irban 
concentration  of  black  clUzens,"  which,  were 
The  New  Republic  widely  read  on  Chicago's 
South     Side,     would     occasion     widespread 
laughter.  At  the  time  of  the  1960  census  the 
black   population   of    Chicago   was   812.637. 
compared  with  411,737  In  Washington,  D.C.) 
The    Professor    also    wants    the    United 
States  to  escape  from  "the  superpower  syn- 
drome." This  Is  an  Item  from  the  Professor's 
Inexhaustible  inventory  of  social  diagnoses. 
Its  precise  meaning  Is  not  self-evident,  and 
the  Professor  does  not  see  fit  to  make  the  gen- 
eral reader  privy  to  It.  Perhaps  readers  of 
The  New  Republic  are  supposisd  to  imder- 
stand  this  Jargon;    perhaps   they   are  sup- 
posed to  hold  their  peace  and  nod  affirma- 
tively when  such  Jargon  Is  dispensed.  I  am 
left  to  ptizzle  as  to  whether  Professor  Gal- 


Tbe  following  are  the  facts  about  the  non- 
defense  origin  of  Increases  In  the  Fedwal 
budget  during  the  last  decade: 
1990S8  Government  spending,  nonwUtttarj/ 

and  military 

(In  blUlozu] 
IMl r  ^- « 

xjaa      „ .___ - — -  106. 8 

latai !"•  8 

1964 118. « 

1965 118. 4 

1966 134.  6 

1967 IM-  2 

1068 178-  8 

Nonmllltary  spending: 

1961 M-  ♦ 

1963 M- ' 

1963 •••  1 

1964 «•  0 

1966 «• » 

1966 T7.  9 

1967 88.  a 

1968 »8. 8 

Total  Increase:  $47 J>  billion.  Up  96  pwoent. 
MlUtary  spending: 

1961 «•  ♦ 

1963 81- 1 

1963 83.  S 

1964 83.  6 

1966 48.  6 

1966 86.  8 

1967 TO.  1 

1968 W.  8 

Ttotal  increase:  $88.1  billion.  Up  70  percent. 

FlnaUy,  some  additional  information  about 
the  defense  resources. 
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IMIioniolDoUiRl  LEADER  TOMORROW 

Fi«3,  years-  Mr.  BYRD  of  west  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 

;:;7ir  ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 

o        ,«a  ''"'''"'rgi*  1971          J9»-i9^i  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  tomorrow  on 

p,ew,r,i964  1968                   t^^  amendment  offered  by  the  able  Sen- 

~  i^T  J71 8            -JW.3  ator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Brooki. 

o.«.n».b«d«.t ^i\  ^i\  mi\            -«f*  the  able  majority  leader  and  the  able 

other  Fedetii  progrtms _jj_5  _j5.i  -».6             -»i>  minority  leader  be  rccogiuzed  for  not  to 

'""""' -'-^         ^*  ^°'-^  *^'  '^   '"S^pSding  officer,  without 

G,o«  n..,o.a,  Product,  ,.^-^.. *"|:i  ^\]         ^''^.S -ij    objecUon.  it  is  SO  Ordered. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRI- 

on.  c^mnot  help  but  notice  the  complete  AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPRO^A-  ATIONS.   1971— VETO 

atJenceTdatamtheProfe««)rsargximent.  TIONS  FOR  MILITARY  PROCTJRE-  PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

iTm   reluctant   to   believe   that   American  mENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES  The     PJ^^^jC  order  of  yester- 

Ut^  are  content  with  such  vacuomt^eo-  PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr.  ^^^VaiTSe  Oielena^  a  message 

^rr^or'a^TnV  Ca«)    The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen-  ^^^'^i^^ZT oi    Representatives. 

If  the  Reform!  Gaibraith  want,  were  ate  the  unfinished  business  which  will  ^^^^  ^^  read,  as  foUows: 
achieved,  would  he  be  happy?  I  doubt  It.  be  stated  by  title.  ,j^  House  of  Representatives  having  pro- 
Readers  win  recaU  that  the  seniority  sys-  ^he  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  read  as  ^^^  ^  reconsider  the  bill  (H.R.  16916) 
tern  became  entrenched  In  the  Houiie  as  a  follows:  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
result  of  a  successful  liberal  assault  on  the  ^^  ^  authorize  appro-  j^e  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
powers  of  the  Speaker  around  the  turn  of  the  *  J^^^ng  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro-  ending  June  30.  1971.  andfor  other  pur- 
^tury.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  «nlortty  P™^°^  ^  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  ^^g".  returned  by  the  President  of  the 
s^tem  stands  between  the  RepubUc  and  ^^^^°^"^^i^t  vehicles,  and  other  ^u^  states  with  his  objections,  to  the 
bUss.                                             ^     .>_.H-^.„  weaptms.   and   research,   development,   test.  House  of  Representatives.  In  which  It  ong- 

Agaln.  the  elephantitis  of  the  R^siaency  »nrt%valuatlon  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  i^ated.  It  was 

is  V  contagion  contracted  from  the  Demo-  ^'^  i;^^""  ^^     authorized     personnel  Resolved.  That   the   said   blU  pass,   two- 

crats.  Gaibraith.  and  his  bellow  hired  pen.  ^^^^I^^^j  ^he   Selected   Reserve   of   each  thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  agree- 

Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr..  have  labored  tire-  jj^ggj^.^  ^.^jj^ponent  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  mg  to  pass  the  same. 

l^r'm'or^'prwerlrPreslden^T'oTc"^  for  other  purposes.  ^^  ^^^.^^^  Officer  laid  before  the 

fn  Lidertakmg  to  improve  upon  the  balance  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  ^^^^  ^  message  from  the  President  of 

struck  by  the  Pounding  Fathers,  they  were  ^j  ^^^  ^Ul.  the  United  States  tO  the  House  of  Repre- 

sustalned  by  belief  about  political  facts  that  __^^_^^  sentatives 

wa«  more  Important  than  all  the  theories  npnFR  OF  BUSINESS  (For  President's  veto  message,  see  p. 

they  concocted :  they  believed  that  the  Demo-  ORDER  OF  BVbin £.00  vr  or             ^^^      ^j  ^^  House  of  Rep- 

crats  would  only  take  «^'?'^^/'*^ '^JL'T^^xSe  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi-  ^^entatives  of  August  11.  1970.) 

sabbaticals   fK.m  the  ^^^^^^^^^l  dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  "^^^^ate  proceeded  to  reconsider 

fencT  L  '  ^TulunVt^ty.    tCiphs    and  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  ^J^f^  ^^.R.  16916)  making  approprla- 

SSravatioiis  for  liberal  "reformers."  One  can  will  call  the  roU.  tions  for  the  OfBce  of  Education  for  toe 

hardly  suppress  the  suspicion  that  giving  a  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called  ^^j  ^^^^  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for 

reformer  a  victory  is  like  giving  a  toddler  a  (^g  roll.                                        ._,     ,    _  other  purposes,  returned  by  the  Presl- 

handgrenade.  Neither  gift  is  in  the  long  term  ^^    QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I  ^^^^  ^^  August   11,   1970,  without  his 

interests  of  the  recipients.  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  n_-ov»i    and  passed  by  the  House  of 

Of  course  Gaibraith  has  ^ad  »ome  "pert-  ^^^^  ^^  ^  rescinded.  SpresentaUves.  on  reconsideration,  on 

ence  with  the  waywardness  of  current  eventt.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ?^?„^r  1  "Tl  q70 

^^'^^r1%'^:^^^^^nJ!''S':.  obSuo^nTls'Tordered.  """^V^misO  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 

X    Readers   win    remember   Pllmore    had  ^_^^__  Uon  is :  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objections 

probema  with  parties  disintegrating  under                            „„cTKTcaa  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

mm.  Gaibraith,  when  not  pioneering  anew  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ^^  contrary  notwithstanding? 

literary  form   (the  magazine  article  book).  BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr.  Mt     BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 

strength).   The    latter   is   a   service    to   his  ,yju  gall  the  roll.  against  both  sides.         „„^,^    «r,f»,««* 

country  for  which  a  grateful  nation  will  ^^^   assistant  legislative  clerk   pro-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

honor  him  when  the  last  copy  of  rhe/i7^«-  ^^  jq  call  the  roU.  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ent  society  has  been  remaindered.  Galb^^^^^^  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  °  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

l^ra'cy  ^,T£U^rl\i^^i  moveLTnt"  ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  The   assistant   l^islaUve   clerk  pro- 

^rhavethe^^  problem  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  resctoded.  ceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

Gaibraith,  61.  speaking  for  the  young.  teUs  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

us  that  young  people  think  "that  the  Bstab-  objection,  it  is  SO  ordered.  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 

llshmeni  is  not  serious."  There  are  many  of                                      ^^^  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

us  who.  upon  reading  that,  and  upon  r^ect-  ^— ^^-^^  ,^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

'°^'''tin^'.'^\°e'£?ab?lshme^t*Te^Ve'^  ORDER  TOR  RECOGNTnON  OF  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

l^ed'I^^Vfot^^judSent  Of  young  """ibjATOR  ALLOT!   TODAY  xJnder    the    P-'^vioys  ,*^^««'"f?*- „^^ 

-  "-  Goa..  A..o„.  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pr^-     ^^-^^^^d  4  3*0=J^^1J  bfd^ir^^ 

U.S.  senator.       ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ta-    ^JJJ?'"^^;  ^e  controlled  by  the  ma- 

-O^^^^O^^^OB^^        ^^^^X't^^:^^^r^^,X^Z    ^'^f^an^fnizesthesenatorfrom 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there'  notto  ««!fiii,^"i^cER  Without  ^Mt.'maGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
further  morning  busLness?  If  not.  mom-  The  PRES^°J°  S™^"  ^^'^°''*  nottolnk  we  reaUy  need  a  speech  today- 
ing  business  is  concluded.  objection,  it  is  so  oraerea. 
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from  the  Senator  from  Washington— 
{^fore  we  take  action  on  the  oveiridmg 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation bill,  we  have  had  plenty  of 
Seeches  and  rhetoric  about  the  needs  of 
Ideation  already-what  the  schools  and 
tiie  students  need  now  is  their  money. 

We  made  every  effort  to  get  this  bUl 
to  tiie  President  early  this  year.  By  act- 
ing upon  the  final  conference  version  in 
J3y.  we  did  get  this  biU  to  the  White 
Hou^e  montiis  earUer  than  last  year  and 
earUer  than  at  any  time  duii^g  the  last 
d^de.  Not  since  1959.  when  the  fiscal 
1960  appropriations  was  enacted  July  14. 
had  the  Congress  taken  final  action  on  an 
education  appropriations  as  early  as  we 
did  this  summer. 

All  along,  our  goal  has  been  to  get  the 
money  in  this  biU  to  the  states  and  local 
school  districts  as  early  as  Possible,  in 
less  Uian  2  weeks,  schools  reopen  for  the 
new  academic  year;  52  million  children 
return  to  classrooms:  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  teachers  commence  new  pro- 
grams of  Instruction. 

So  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  education  money  bill,  per- 
haps it  would  be  somewhat  remiss  of  me 
if  we  did  not  review  this  matter  in  some 

jjpf  nil 

Let  me  begin  with  Uie  figure  of  289  to 
114— this  was  the  vote  last  Thursday  by 
the  House  in  overriding  the  veto  and 
this  figure  provides  the  Senate  with  the 
opportunity  it  has  today.  ^     ^      .„ 

Only  a  short  time  ago.  the  Senate 
demonstrated  its  support  of  the  educa- 
tion appropriations  bUl  for  fiscal  1971. 
We  voted  our  approval  88  to  0.  I  repeat. 
88  to  0.  The  House  passed  this  same 
measure  by  357  to  30. 

Those  of  \is  who  worked  hard— and 
there  were  many  on  both  sid^  of  the 
aisle— in  perfecting  and  refining  this 
blU  thought  we  had  disposed  of  the  mat- 
ter for  this  year.  We  had  turned  our  at- 
tention to  other  pressing  problems— 
specifically,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  were  concerned, 
to  the  other  portions  of  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  Involving  health  and 
welfare  services  and  the  labor  programs 
appropriation,  which  are  also  pressmg 
at  this  time.  ^    , 

We  thought  that  445  yea  votes  out  of 
475  voting  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  was  substantial  enough  to  im- 
press the  President  on  what  the  legis- 
lative branch  considered  an  appropriate 
minimum  amount  of  Federal  money  to 
help  provide  a  better  education  for  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools— for  ad- 
ditional teaching  equipment  and  audio- 
visual materials— for  badly  needed  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  testing— and  for 
assistance  in  overcoming  language  bar- 
riers under  bilingual  education. 

I  repeat,  we  thought  that  445  yea 
votes  out  of  475  Members  voting  from 
both  Houses  was  an  overwhelming, 
stamp  of  approval  of  the  bill.  So  we 
turned  to  other  pressing  problems,  be- 
cause we  thought  we  had  reached  agree- 
ment on  what  should  be  provided— the 
bare  minimum— for  educating  the  hand- 
icapped children  and  providing  job  op- 


portunities for  students  and  adults  un- 
der vocational  and  adult  education. 

Education  for  the  handicapped  is  not 
only  a  worthy  humanitarian  program- 
it  is  anti-inflationary.  It  helps  make 
productive  taxpaying  citizens  of  thou- 
sands who  might  otherwise  be  tax  bui- 
dens  and  consumers  of  welfare. 

We  agreed  that  something  had  to  be 
done  on  student  loans.  We  provided  a 
small  increase.  I  think  too  smaU.  to  help 
the  students  and  parents  who  needed  a 
litUe  assist  to  complete  their  educational 
program.  And  we  added  a  few  dollars— 
sadly  needed— for  continued  construction 
of   our   rapidly   expanding   community 

f*oll6fif6S 

We  added  $25.5  million  for  libraries 
and  $50  million  for  instructional  mate- 
rials in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation—tiie  vast  bulk  of  those  funds, 
matching  grant  programs. 

Right  now— this  very  day— in  not  one 
of  our  States  is  there  a  Ubrary  in  every 
elementary  school.  In  16  of  our  States, 
50  percent  or  more  of  tiie  elementary 
schools  have  no  library  faciUty  at  aU  for 
miUions  of  elementary  schoolchildren. 
To  me,  this  is  deplorable.  This  lack  of 
library  faculties  seems  to  me  to  be  truly 
inflationary.  ,^^  . 

Yes  we  added  funds  for  libraries  and 
money  for  books  and  library  equip- 
ment. Surely  that  cannot  be  a  poor  in- 
vestment. The  President's  "right  to 
read"  program  would  truly  be  empty 
rhetoric  without  these  library  resources. 
But  now  the  President  has  disagreed 
with  u&— and  here  we  are  again. 

The  White  House  is  saying  that  every- 
thing we  did  was  wrong  and  that  every- 
thing it  does  is  right.  ,  „  w  * 
That  really  is  what  a  veto  is  all  about. 
It  ignores  compromise — and  we  made 
many  compromises  before  reaching  final 
decisions  on  this  bill. 

The  Senate  gave  up  $362.7  million  in 
conference  with  the  House.  We  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  reach  a  common 
ground.  I,  also,  suspect  that  the  Con- 
gress knows  something  about  what 
causes  and  what  does  not  cause  infia- 
tion  For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  agree 
that  investing  money  in  raising  the  edu- 
cational level  of  young  people  and  adults 
in  our  Nation  is  Infiationary.  Surely  it 
has  the  opposite  effect.  No  one  would 
seriously  suggest  that  kids  in  school  are 
infiationary. 

We  in  Congress  are  very  concerned 
about  inflation.  We  in  the  Congress  are 
Just  as  concerned  about  Inflation— in 
fact,  maybe  even  more,  concerned  than 
the  President— who  I  know,  in  all  due 
respect,  has  great  concern. 

High  Interest  rates  are  the  real  villain 
of  inflation,  not  education.  Long  ago- 
last  December,  to  be  exact— we  granted 
the  President  authority  to  act  on  credit 
and  high  interest  rates— but  nothing  has 
been  done.  So  to  raise  a  strawman.  and 
blame  education  and  young  people  in 
school  for  inflation,  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  most  inconsistent  and  illogical  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

Congress  Is  not  being  political  or  fis- 
cally irresponsible  in  giving  a  high  pri- 
ority to  education.  To  neglect  the  needs 


for  education  and  other  domestic  prob- 
lems in  this  country  is  to  court  disaster. 
The  real  inflation  in  this  education 
money  bill  is  the  inflation  that  would  be 
caused  by  the  faUure  of  the  Congress 
to  adequately  support  these  programs. 

If  we  fail  to  act  today— and  these  Fed- 
eral matohing  f imds  which  are  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  education  invest- 
ment fail  to  reach  the  States  and  local 
schools  now.  then  the  States  and  those 
schools  will  have  to  raise  local  taxes  or 
they  will  be  forced  to  add  substantially 
to  the  unemployment  roles  in  thousands 
of  communities.  U  they  have  to  go  to 
local  financing,  which  is  most  difficult,  it 
usually  comes  from  taxes  raised  on  prop- 
erty, whereas  the  Federal  Government, 
for  its  share,  raises  taxes  by  the  more 
equiUble  method  of  the  income  tax. 

I  do  not  see  how  these  thousands  of 
local  school  districts  can  do  otherwise. 
There  the  tax  will  fall  upon  everyone, 
high.  low.  and  medium  income  alike — 
and  it  is  not  a  very  equitable  tax  for  this 
purpose. 

More  importantly — Mr.  President — ^If 
we  in  the  Congress  fail  to  support  these 
programs  for  the  education  of  our  youth 
and  adults,  there  will  be  a  far  greater 
price  our  society  and  governments  will 
pay  in  the  future.  The  price  of  ill-edu- 
cated, undertrained  young  adults,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  compete  in  the  mod- 
em labor  markets  and  dropping  out  of 
life,  is  too  enormous  to  calculate. 

Educational  programs  help  make  it 
possible  for  all  to  compete  and  not  cop 
out. 

AOVANCK   FTTNOINO 


Generally,  it  is  conceded  that  the  Con- 
gress agreed  to  a  $453  mUUon  increase 
over  the  President's  budget— but  there  is 
a  point  to  be  made  here. 

The  administration's  request  was  really 
for  $5.3  billion — of  which  $1.3  billion  was 
for  advance  funding.  This  is  a  2-year 
program,  I  must  say  in  all  fairness,  but 
the  Senate  agreed  with  the  House  in  dis- 
allowing this  amount  even  though  the 
administration  requested  that  the  Senate 
restore  that  House  cut. 

The  main  reason  for  our  doing  that 
was  that  all  of  the  school  authorities  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  thousands  of 
local  school  districts  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  agreed  that  if  they 
knew  what  they  were  going  to  get  early 
this  year,  they  need  not  have  the  ad- 
vanced funding.  It  was  much  more  Im- 
portant, therefore,  to  get  it  settied  now. 
than  to  be  late  with  the  education  bill. 
My  point  is  that,  considering  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request,  if  we  add 
this  request  for  the  advanced  funding  of 
$1.3  billion,  we  would  end  up  approxi- 
mately   $885,729,000    under    what    the 
President  actually  requested  Congress  to 
provide. 

Of  course,  priorities  within  education 
are  at  stake  here,  together  with  the  basic 
philosophy  of  Federal  sharing  In  the 
costs  of  educational  programs. 

To  sustain  this  veto  Is  to  scorn  deci- 
sions arrived  at  after  long,  tedious,  and 
painstaking  deliberations. 

Sustaining  this  veto  would  be  turning 
our  backs  entirely  upon  all  of  the  au- 
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thorizing  legislaUon  which  also  sui-vlved 
painstaking  review  by  Congress  We 
would  turn  our  backs  upon  52  million 
schoolchildren  returning  to  classrooms 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  We  would 
cancel  the  promise  to  share  In  these  costs. 
which  has  been  a  long-standing  promise 
of  Congress,  to  all  the  schools,  coUeges, 
universities,  and  State  and  local  officials. 
Vocational  education  is  another  pro- 
gram in  which  we  added  $54  million. 
The  President,  in  his  message,  deplored 
that  increase. 

We  must  neither  scorn  vocational 
education  nor  shortchange  these  pro- 
grams. Local  communities,  especially 
the  community  colleges,  are  the  special 
place  where  so  much  can  and  is  being 
done  to  improve  vocational  education 
and  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
youth  GJid  adults. 

As  John  Gardner,  a  former  Secretary 
of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  so 
aptly  put  it — 

An  excellent  plumber  U  Infinitely  more 
admuable  than  an  inoompetent  philosopher. 
The  society  which  scorna  excellence  In 
plvimblng.  because  plumbing  Is  a  humble 
activity,  and  toleratee  shodlnese  In  phlloa- 
ophy  because  It  is  an  exalted  activity,  will 
have  neither  good  plumbing  nor  good  phi- 
losophy. 

Neither  Ita  pipe*  nor  lU  theories  will  hold 
water. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  a  point 
or  two  about  the  veto  message. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  some 
education  programs  are  outmoded  and 
ineffective;  this  is  true.  The  committee 
agrees  with  that  premise.  All  of  us  at 
the  Federal  level,  as  well  as  in  the  States 
smd  local  schools,  must  continue  to  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  make  these  existing 
programs  effective — or  change  them — or 
repeal  them. 

But  the  proper  method  of  change — 
for  any  President  and  for  any  Con- 
gress— is  the  lawful  process  of  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  by  legislation,  through  the 
legislative  committees,  not  fiscal  stran- 
gulation. 

Impacted  aid  is  the  best  example  to 
cite  in  this  bill.  The  way  to  squarely  ap- 
proach this  problem  is  by  considering 
impacted  aid  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
When  we  talk  about  evaluating,  I  do 
not  know  how  mai\y  study  groups,  task 
forces,  and  commissions  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  HEW  over  the  past  few  years. 
I  know  tliat  there  has  been  a  rash  of 
them  over  the  last  18  months,  to  study 
this  program  and  that  program,  and 
that  is  fine;  but  most  of  them  tiave  not 
come  to  any  conclusions.  If  they  have, 
there  has  not  been  much  change.  This 
evaluation  process,  which  seems  to  be  a 
continuing  one,  is  all  right. 

But  while  we  are  evaluating,  while  we 
are  studying,  we  cannot  say  to  tlie  chil- 
dren of  the  Nation,  "You  stand  aside 
while  another  study  is  being  made." 
They  have  to  report  to  school  next 
month,  and  the  schools  have  to  go  on 
while  we  are  evaluating  these  things. 
They  should  nm  parallel,  and  we  are 
working  under  the  conditions  as  they  are 
now,  what  the  law  is  now  and  that  S 
what  we  tried  to  do  in  this  bill. 

The  veto  message  said  that  not  enough 
had  been  provided  for  research  and  in- 


novation. This  bill  provides  more  than 
$132  million  for  research,  planning,  and 
evaluation  of  education. 

In  the  special  research  and  training 
account  alone,  this  bill  provides  $90  mil- 
lion—an increase  of  $9,752,000  or  12  per- 
cent over  last  year.  Together  with  the 
House,  we  felt  that  the  increase  was 
more  than  sufficient.  I  applaud  the  fact 
that  we  are  looking  at  these  programs, 
but  until  we  do  something  to  make  the 
change,  imtll  we  do  it  legislatively  or 
through  administrative  regulation  or 
through  administrative  programing 
down  in  the  Department,  these  children 
have  to  go  to  school.  This  is  most  impor- 
tant, and  tills  is  what  the  bill  had  to  be 
geared  to  do.  The  President  wanted 
$28.2  million  more,  but  together  with  the 
House  we  felt  this  lesser  increase  more 
than  sufficient.  Outside  of  that  special 
account,  we  approved  funds  for  research, 
plaruiing,  and  evaluation  within  all  of 
the  other  major  program  areas.  That 
places  an  additional  $41,915,000  avail- 
able for  these  research,  planning,  and 
evaluation  purposes.  That  is  a  total  of 
$132  million — an  increase  of  $18  million 
or  16  percent  over  1970. 

Yet,  the  irony  of  the  veto  message  was 
that  it  stated  that  not  enough  had  been 
provided  for  research  and  innovation. 

One  of  the  startling  ramifications  of 
this  veto  is  that  the  President  vetoed  his 
own  desegregation  plan  in  which  the 
Congress  included  an  amount  of  $75  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose. 

It  makes  one  wonder  Just  how  serious 
this  administration  really  is  about  pro- 
viding equal  opportunity  for  all  children 
in  all  our  schools. 

Mr.  ORIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  I  will  yield,  but  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  remarks  first. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
at  that  statement.  The  President  asked 
for  twice  as  much  money  as  the  commit- 
tee gave  him. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  President  asked 
for  $150  million.  Nevertheless,  the  two 
Houses — mainly,  in  conference — decided 
that  we  could  make  a  good  start  for  $75 
million  and  the  rest  of  it  could  be  pro- 
vided after  legislation  Is  enacted.  But  $75 
million  was  cut  out  of  this  bill,  because 
the  need  was  Justified  under  the  premise 
that  It  must  be  spent  and  implemented 
by  September  30 — less  than  a  month  and 
a  half  from  now.  That  is  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan.   

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Except  that  the  Sen- 
ator suggested  some  lack  of  good  faith 
on  the  iMirt  of  the  President.  I  certainly 
do  not  suggest  any  lack  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  conferees. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  suggest 

that.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  fact  is  that  they 
cut  the  request  in  half  in  that  particular 
area. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  lack  of  good  faith.  I  said 
that  I  wonder  how  serious  they  are  not 
to  at  least  take  the  $75  million  and  make 
a  start,  when  we  have  a  definite  under- 
standing that  the  remainder  will  be  asked 
for  later  when  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees have  acted. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
I  suggested  that  in  the  begiimlng— that 
the  entire  amount  be  put  in  the  supple- 
mental bill  and  not  in  this  bill,  because 
we  were  well  on  our  way  toward  begin- 
ning to  mark  up  this  bill.  The  money  was 
all  to  have  been  spent  by  September  30, 
1970,  and  $75  million  would  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  necessary  amount.  That  was 
vetoed.  I  never  mentioned  the  words 
"good  faith"  in  this  speech  at  all. 

That  Is  the  irony  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
$75  million  had  to  go  out  with  the  vetoed 
bill.  But  the  legislative  processes  some- 
times have  to  be  considered  in  these  de- 
cisions which  involve  the  veto  of  a  bill. 
We  have  all  agreed  that  this  will  come  up 
In  a  subsequent  request  and  It  will  receive, 
I  suspect,  very  sympathetic  consideration. 
Some  other  educational  requests  prob- 
ably will  come  up  in  supplementals  be- 
fore we  get  through  here. 

The  President  in  vetoing  this  bill  took 
some  pride  in  the  increases  that  he  rec- 
ommended for  education  and  Implied 
that  this  should  be  plenty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  message  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Now,  what  about 
the  supplemental  requests  that  Congress 
is  bound  to  receive  before  it  concludes 
this  session?  Should  Congress  now  dis- 
allow all  such  additional  requests  that 
are  bound  to  fiow  up  from  the  Budget 
Bureau?  Disallow  them  because  they 
might  be  too  much? 

It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  ad- 
ministration is  suggesting  that  this  is 
plenty  for  today,  or  whether  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  or  the  end  of  this 
session  we  will  need  more.  An  Increase 
will  be  requested  before  the  end  of  this 
session.  Just  as  sure  as  I  am  standing 
here. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
much  longer.  Other  Members  have  re- 
marks they  wish  to  make.  But  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  needs  and  the  issues 
have  not  changed  since  July  28.  They  are 
precisely  the  same  as  they  were  when  the 
Senate  voted  88  to  0  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

I  understand  and  I  know  this  is  cor- 
rect— that  part  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
administration,  and  particularly  the 
Budget  Bureau,  was  that  they  had 
strong  objection  to  the  fact  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  mandatory  spending  in- 
volved in  the  bill.  If  there  were  not  man- 
datory spending,  they  would  have  free 
rein  to  establish  their  own  priorities 
within  education.  Th^  do  not  want  any 
mandatory  spending  for  education.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  establish  their  own  pri- 
orities. Yet  Congress  also  has  the  high 
responsibility  to  establish  its  priorities. 

In  Congress,  we  do  not  operate  in  a 
vacuum.  We  listen  smd  adjust.  There  was 
plenty  of  give  and  take  on  our  commit- 
tee, between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
There  is  no  give  downtown — ^no  sitting 
down  and  reasoning  together  among 
reasonable  men  and  over  varied  view- 
points. 
We  heard  scores  of  witnesses,  all  of 
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them  highly  competent  and  dedicated 
and  thinking  people— for  hour  upon 
hour  and  on  every  aspect  of  this  most 
important  subject  involving  the  future  of 
our  Nation.  . . 

We  came  up  with  a  very  reasonable 
bill— fiscally.  A  bill  that  helps  meet  the 
bare  mlnimums  required. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
White  House  were  not  expo-sed  to  those 
same  dedicated  people  and  those  well 
thought  out  views.  We  were  and  we  are 
entlUed  to  some  respect  for  our  conclu- 
sions and  to  our  88  to  0  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, t. 

The  House  is  entitled  to  some  respect 
for  its  overwhelming  verdict  also.  I  must 
say  that  we  arrived  at  our  initial  verdicts 
independently. 

We  should  vote  today  on  this  veto  in 
the  same  manner— Independently— and 

know  that  we  will.  .  ^  , .  ^.^  »^ 
The  responsibUlty  of  what  is  needed  to 
adequately  maintain  our  school  sys- 
tems—to meet  these  needs  within  our  ca- 
pabUltles— must  be  shared  by  the  Con- 
gress with  the  administration. 

Others,  I  am  sure,  will  speak  about  the 
total  Federal  budget  for  1971,  but  I  want 
to  stress  that  those  of  us  on  my  subcom- 
mittee also  had  that  in  mind.  We  did  not 
operate  In  a  vacuum  as  we  consldwed 
the  educational  priorities  within  the  bill 

itself.  . 

When  all  of  the  totals  are  In.  appropri- 
ations this  session  wUl  be  under  the 
President's  total  budget. 

So  we  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  ol 
prioriUes.  of  what  the  priority  will  be 
for  education.  On  priorities,  there  can 
often  be  a  matter  of  honest  difference. 

If  one  is  in  touch  with  the  people,  edu- 
cation of  our  young  people  is  of  the  high- 
est priority.  We  in  the  Congress  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  people  on  this 
important  question. 

ExHisrr  1 
Mbssace  Fbom  thb  Prbsidknt  or  thk  Unitkd 

Statis 
To  the  House  of  Representativea: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
HJl  16916,  an  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


I  ain  determined  to  hold  the  line  against 
a  dangerous  budget  deficit, 

I  am  determined  to  hold  the  line  against 
the  kind  of  big  spending  that  would  drive 
up  prices  or  demand  higher  taxes. 

Por  that  reason,  I  am  today  returning, 
without  my  approval,  two  bUls  the  Congress 
has  passed  that  would  increase  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  by  nearly  one  billion  doUars. 

1.  The  Independent  Offlcea  AppropHationa 
bill,  which  includes  funds  for  urban  develop- 
ment, exceeds  my  budget  request  by  »541 
mUUon.  I  am  mindful  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  cities,  which  Is  why  my  original  re- 
quest for  urban  renewal.  Water  and  sewer 
grants  and  housing  subsidies  was  double  the 
outlays  in  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  previous 
Administration. 

I  am  vetoing  this  bill  because  it  would 
help  drive  up  the  cost  of  living,  harming 
the  people  It  is  most  designed  to  help.  This 
kind  of  excessive  spending  would  also  help 
cause  the  kind  of  huge  deficits  that  drive 
up  interest  rates,  which  would  make  it  Im- 
possible to  speed  the  recovery  of  the  housing 
Industry. 
2.  The  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 


cation Is  •453  million  over  my  budget  re- 
quest. ^    ,„  _ 

My  request  would  have  produced  28% 
more  spending  than  In  the  last  fiscal  yew 
of  the  previous  Administration. 

My  budget  asked  W.g?  bUUon  for  the  edu- 
cational purposes  covered  by  this  bill — an  in- 
crease of  $972  mlUion  in  spending  over  fiscal 
1969  In  addition.  I  have  committed  myseU 
to  ask  the  Congress  for  an  extra  $350  million 
to  fvUly  fund  the  school  desegregation  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  ttie  Congress  provides  au- 
thorising legislation. 

This  U  only  part  of  what  the  Federal 
government  provides  for  education  programs 
generaUy.  Total  spending  on  Federally  sup- 
ported educaUon  programs  wiU  reach  nearly 
$12  blUion  in  1971.  the  highest  figure  in 
history  and  substantially  more  than  was 
provided  for  1969.  Thus  the  question  U  not 
one  at  cutting  the  present  level  of  school 
funds.  It  Is  not  even  one  of  wheJJier  to 
increase  school  funds.  It  simply  Is  a  quesUon 
of  how  much  they  are  to  be  mcreased— and 
for  what  purposes. 

Last  March  I  streeeed  the  urgent  need  for 
wide-ranging  reforms  In  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation This  blU  raises  the  spending  on  old 
approaches  that  experience  has  proved  in- 
adequate, rather  than  moving  boldly  on  the 
new  approaches  that  we  need— and  It  cuts 
requested  funds  for  such  forward-looking 
programs  as  dropout  prevention,  educational 
opportunity  grants  and  research.  ,  ,  ^  ^ 
My  veto  of  both  these  blUs  Is  painful,  but 
necessary  to  hold  down  the  rtelng  cost  of 
living. 

We  cannot  have  something  for  nothing. 
When  we  spend  more  than  our  tax  system 
can  produce,  the  average  American  either 
has  to  pay  for  it  in  higher  prices  or  In  higher 

taxes.  , 

At  election  time  it  is  tempting  for  people 
in  poUtlcs  to  say  "yes"  to  every  spending 

If  I  were  to  sign  these  bUls  that  spend 
more  than  we  can  now  afford,  I  would  be 
saying  yes  to  a  higher  cost  of  Uving.  yes  to 
higher  interest  rates,  yes  to  higher  taxes. 

I  flaUy  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  kind 
of  big  spending  that  is  wrong  for  all  the 
American  people.  That  la  why  I  must  veto 
these  bills  which  add  an  extra  billion  dollars 
of  pressure  on  prices.  ^    ^,.  t 

Taken  Individually,  there  la  much  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  every  spending  bill, 
including  the  ones  I  have  vetoed. 

But  a  President  is  not  elected  to  see  any 
one  biU  in  isolation.  He  must  see  them  as 
part  of  a  whole,  because  his  constituency  Is 
200  million  Americans. 

Acting  in  the  beet  interest  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  and  concerned  with  the  average 
family  struggling  to  make  their  incomes 
meet  rising  prices,  I  have  drawn  the  Une 
against  increased  spending. 

I  tirge  the  Congress  to  r«oonalder  the 
spending  course  It  has  taken,  and  to  place 
first  priority  on  achieving  our  goal:  a  healthy 
economy,  expanding  through  peacetime  ac- 
tivities, with  reasonable  price  stability. 

RXCHAXO  NiXON. 

Thk  Whit*  Hoitse.  August  11,  1970. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  matter. 

Before  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  I  want  to 
mention  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
committee have  spent  hours  and  hours, 
many  weeks,  with  the  chairman  on  the 
bill.  I  also  want  to  say  that  at  no  time 
during  the  Independent  review  of  this 
matter,  with  all  the  witnesses,  was  there 
a  single  taint  of  any  kind  or  a  single 
suggestion  of  partisanship.  We  looked  at 
this  matter  solely  and  independently.  We 
looked  at  the  bare,  minimum  needs  of 


what  is  required  for  education  in  ttds 
country,  and  we  arrived  at  that  inde- 
pendent conclusion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote, 
and  I  am  liappy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoh) 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  brief 
statement  because  I  find  it  necessary  to 
vote  to  override  the  veto  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  this  bill. 

If  any  man  In  the  Senate  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  should  be  sup- 
porting the  President's  veto,  ordinarily 
it  should  be  the  ranking  RepubUcan 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  wish  I  could  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  I  am  an  administration  sup- 
porter. I  am  a  Nixon  Republican,  and  I 
make  no  bones  about  It.  I  like,  whenever 
possible,  to  take  a  position  supporting  my 
President. 

When  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  I  was 
one  of  the  four  Members  who  voted 
against  Its  final  passage.  The  bill,  al- 
though devoted  to  what  Is  a  primary  need 
In  this  Nation,  that  of  public  education, 
had  been  increased  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives over  the  budget,  and  tiad 
been  Increased  In  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  Then,  when 
it  reached  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  be- 
tween $115  milUon  and  $125  million  was 
added  by  amendments. 

So  ttiat  it  went  beyond  the  amoimt 
the  sulxjommittee,  led  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington,  liad  originally  reported  to 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
beyond  the  Apprwriations  Committee's 
recommendations. 

I  voted  against  it.  I  thought  we  had 
added  too  much. 

Then  it  went  to  conference.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  had  hoped,  when  we  went 
to  conference,  that  we  could  reduce  the 
bill  more  than  we  succeeded  in  reducing 
it.  But  we  did  reduce  it  sid>stantially. 
because  when  the  bill  went  to  confer- 
ence, it  was  nearly  $1  billion  over  the 
President's  budget.  We  almost  cut  that 
figure  in  half.  When  It  came  out  of  con- 
ference. It  was  $453  million  over  the  orig- 
inal budget,  but  it  was  nearly  $375 
million  under  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate. 

Frankly,  I  felt  that  we  had  done  an 
excellent  job.  I  felt  that  we  had  re- 
ported a  bin  that  was  held  in  restraint 
and  held  as  near  the  budget  as  we  could 
accomplish  on  this  very  sensitive  and 
important  subject.  I  said  on  the  floor 
that  I  hoped  and  believed  in  this  case 
that  the  President  would  sign  the  bill, 
because  we  remember  that  last  year  this 
bill  was  vetoed  and  the  veto  was  sus- 
tained in  the  House.  At  that  tim©^ 
and  I  was  very  active  in  that  project — 
we  succeeded  In  passing  a  new  bill  with 
a  total  2-percent  cut  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed. 

I  felt  this  year  that  we  had  produced 
as  good  a  bill  as  we  could  and  that  if  we 
had  to  do  it  over  again,  we  would  not 
be  able  to  do  any  better.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  real  obstacle  In  this 
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bUl  is  the  impacted  *««  funds  -nie  rea- 
son that  the  school  districts  and  the  peo- 
Se  S  tS  country  are  so  vita  ly  Jn- 
SJestedm  impacted  area  funds  is  that 
SSSf  we  the  OTiy  funds  In  this  whole 
S  biufon  bUl  Oaat  go  into  the  school 
SLtricS  with  no  strings  attached    so 
^iTe  local  school  boards  can  use  them 
for  their  most  pressing  needs. 
*  I^^  everyone  will  agree  mat  the 
fomula  under  which  the  toP^^-^f^ 
funds  have  to  be   appropriated  is  an 
iu?^od^  Ind  distorted  one.  For  exam- 
Die    the  money  goes  into  some  of  the 
?i!inSs  and  localities  adjoining  W«h- 
inptnn    where    Government    employees 
wff  woJ?  to  the  District  live.  Th«e 
TomiUes  are  rich  in  resourc^  and  they 
^ve  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 

^"tS  way  to  attack  that  situation  as 
the^ator  from  Washington  has  just 
Sid.^through  the  legislative  commit- 
t^  to  Rive  us  a  proper  formula  in  lieu 
S^tSes  a  f^ula  which  would  be  more 

"^Mr^^^sident.  I  think  I  understand 
why  i  imve  trouble  with  the  President 
Sthis  matter.  He  has  been  kind  enough 
Mt  to  put  me  on  the  spot,  for  which  I 
2m  very  grateful.  I  believe  he  knows  of 

"^I  iSS'Tm  my  heart  that  if  tl^ 
biU  had  hit  the  President's  desk  alone  in 
Se  course  of  the  appropriation  biU^  that 
Sme  along,  he  would  have  seen  his  way 
riMx  to  Sign  it.  However,  it  came  there 
Sx^  smother  bill.  This  bill  was  $453  mU- 
Sn  oTer  the  budget.  The  other  bill  was 
WOO  million-plus  over  the  budget  I  be- 
Ueve  The  President  very  justifiably  felt 
St  he  should  hold  the  linf„^^,  ^/J^t- 
toed  both  bills.  By  his  action  the  Presl- 
St  was  performing  his  swom  duty  ^ 
Sef  Executive.  I  admire  his  courage, 
and  I  respect  him  for  it. 

Mr  President.  I  am  compelled  to  vote 
to  override  the  veto  for  th^e  r^ns 

The  first  is  that  the  field  of  education 
is  so  vital  Uiat  if  there  is  an  exception 
to  S  made.  I  believe  it  should  be  made  to 
Sis  bill.  Bear  in  mmd  that  the  ^e  s^" 
^^^ttee.  led  by  tiie  same  Senator  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  must  go  on 
^w  i^d  wpe  witii  a  bill  to  coyer  tiie 
Selds  of  health  and  welfare  Uiat  tovolve 
many  more  problems.  t  f»»i  t  am 

The  second  reason  why  I  ^eel  I  Mtt 
compelled  to  vote  to  override  tiiis  veto 
£s  K  the  senator  from  Washington  and 
ttirother  members  of  the  subcommittee 
X  were  conferees  along  witii  the  House 
Mm^s  to  worktog  out  a  final  bm  were 
wiiiinK  to  make  concessions  and  were 
JS  t?help  reduce  the  bill  by  nearly 
jXa  bilUon  dollars.  Having  obtained 
SSe  concessions.  I  feel  honorbound  to 
S  by  the  collective  results.  be<»use 
had  I  tiien  turned  and  voted  agamst  my 
owi  committee  and  against  the  conferees 
^against  those  who  had  yielded  on 
^^SSts.  I  would  be  violating  Wf 
o^duty  to  the  chairman  and  to  ti^e 
oSTers  w Jo  had  worked  ?o  hard  through- 
out so  many  weeks  to  bring  this  bill  to 

^-^"Xd  reason  that  I  feel  I  must  vote 
to  override  the  veto  is  because  it  is  my 
honest  opinion,  after  10  years  on  this 
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subcommittee  and  after  nearly  10  years 
as  the  ranking  mtoority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  that  if  tiiis  veto  were  sus- 
tained  and  the  bill  were  sent  back  and 
we  had  to  start  all  over  again  we  '^ould 
delay  getting  the  money  *<>  the  districts 
and  make  it  impossible  for  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  know  what  money  they  could  de- 
pend upon  as  Uiey  go  toto  the  coming 
school  year  for  tiie  hiring  of  their  teach- 
ers and  laytog  down  tiieir  work. «  we  did 
all  of  that.  I  am  quite  positive  that  we 
would  not  come  up  with  any  better  bill 
from  the  standpotat  of  holding  to  the 
buSet  Uian  tiiis  bill.  It  would  be  just  a^ 
big.  We  would  have  marched  up  the  hUl 

and  marched  down  agato.  

So  to  keep  faitii  wiUi  the  chairman 
and  ^th  tiie  members  of  the  committee 
and  hoping  that  I  can  still  be  effective  to 
an  extent  L  we  try  to  deal  ^1th  tje  twm 
fields  of  health  and  welfare  and  bring 
in  a  bill  on  those  matters.  I  feel  that  I 
am  to  the  best  of  my  ability  supporting 
the  cause  of  education  to  Uie  legislative 
process  we  have  been  through  and.  yes. 
still  supporting  the  president  of  ^e 
United  States,  even  though  he  felt  it  nee 
essary  to  veto  this  bill. 

For  those  reasons.  I  am  compeUedre- 
luctanUy  and  sadly  to  vote  to  override 
the  veto  of  the  President  of  the  Umted 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  someone 
else  conti^)ls  tiie  time.  However  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  ,    j  ♦»,„ 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  asked  the 
Senator  to  yield  because  I  am  a  member 
of  his  subcommittee.  I  know  how  much 
the  position  he  has  taken  this  afternoon 
means  to  him.  He  has  been  a  loyal  ad- 
ministration supporter.  In  fact,  pursuant 
to  his  long  training  and  expenence  he 
has  also  been  a  great  friend  of  education. 
Now  that  the  "crunch"  has  come.  I. 
for  one.  am  not  surprised  to  find  the 
Senator  on  the  side  he  has  taken,  as  an- 
nounced this  afternoon.  He  is  always  fair 
with  the  members  of  his  subcommittee. 
That  goes  without  saytog.  but  I   am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  it  again.  He  is 
also  scrupulously  honest  with  his  own 
convictions.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  to 
the  Senate  and  on  Uie  committee  and 
on  the  subcommittee  with  him.  I  honor 
him  for  the  statement  he  has  just  made. 
Mr  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  kind  words.  I  appreciate  them. 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remalntog? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  13  mtoutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Texas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  ti^e  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washtogton.  Uie  chalrmaji 
of  the  committee,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  tiie  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  has 
just  spoken.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  both  of  tiiem  for  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  at  which  time 


the  chairman  of  tills  subcommittee  from 
the  State  of  Washington  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire   was   the   ranking   minority 
member  of  Uie  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Throiigh  7  years  of  close  association  with 
them  I  learned  of  their  great  Impartial- 
ity. ablUty,  and  dedication  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. „      .  ,.   ♦,, 
Mr    President,  no   Senator   rises   to 
speak  gUbly  about  overriding  a  Presiden- 
tial veto.  It  Is  not  a  "fun"  course  to  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto.  It  Is  not  pleasant 
for  anyone  and  It  Is  far  more  difficult 
for  Senators  across  the  aisle  than  It  is 
for  us  We  realize  that  only  patriotism 
moves  them  to  vote  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  especially  when  the  Presi- 
dent Is  a  member  of  their  own  party. 
Mtodful  of  that,  and  having  served  on 
the  committee  with  them.  I  know  of  their 
dedication  to  education. 

In  more  than  13  years  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  I  have  served 
with  Senators  like  Lister  Hill.  Wayne 
Morse.  John  Kennedy.  Robert  Kennedy, 
and  Joe  Clark;  and  from  across  the  aisle 
Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  who  is 
a  Princeton  man  and  who  went  back  to 
some  connection  with  Princeton.  Sena- 
tor Ives  and  others,  all  of  whom  worked 
devotedly.  We  worked  together  on  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1958.  Now  we 
are  about  to  determine  If  congressional 
or  Executive  judgment  of  education 
needs  of  the  country  shall  prevail. 

In  Its  veto  message  on  H.R.  16916.  the 
administration  devotes  Uttle  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  education  system  or  Its 
needs.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  which  deals  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  question- 
ing Its  spokesmen  last  year  I  found  that 
of  Uielr  178  hearing  examiners  who  pass 
on  the  whole  budget  of  the  United  States 
and  recommend  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  needs  of  education  and 
health,  there  Is  not  a  single  health  pro- 
fessional and  there  is  not  a  single  edu- 
cation professional  in  that  group.  So  It 
is  not  surprising  that  they  would  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  he  whack 
away  at  education  and  health. 

The  reasons  for  the  veto,  as  set  forth 
In  the  message,  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
debate  on  the  House  fioor,  embrace  the 
whole  spectrum  of  the  national  economy. 
The  bill  was  vetoed  not  because  of  its 
relationship  to  the  education  system,  but 
for  Its  relationship  to  the  price  structure. 
I  ask  Senators  to  consider  when  they 
can  recall  any  administration  program 
for  a  milltory  contract  appropriation 
limited  and  cut  back  because  of  its  im- 
pact on  the  economy. 

When  does  any  Senator  remember  an 
administration  asking  us  to  cut  a  mili- 
tary appropriation  because  it  was  infla- 
tionary? To  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
noticed  to  administration  after  admto- 
IstraUon,  let  Uiere  be  a  desire  to  pursue 
war  in  Indochina,  to  construct  fabulous 
boondoggles  like  the  ABM,  and  Congress 
and  the  public  are  deluged  with  sophis- 
ticated technological  Information  and 
rationalizations.  But  never  a  word  of 
how  the  economy— the  price  structure- 
will  suffer  from  expenditures  for  such 
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unproductive  white  elephants  as  the  In- 
dochina war  and  the  ABM. 

Fifteen  to  $20  bUlion  tiiis  year  for  tiie 
war  While  all  oUier  budget  requests  to- 
talled are  for  less,  there  is  a  Defense  De- 
partment budget  request  of  nearly  $75 
billion.  Where  is  the  admimstiration  s 
fear  for  the  inflationary  impact  of  that 
budget  request? 

Why  is  the  flnanctog  of  education, 
housing,  and  veterans'  care  alone 
weighed  for  impact  on  the  national  econ- 
omy while  the  case  for  mUitary  expendi- 
tures for  wild  adventures  overseas  deals 
as  though  need  were  the  only  issue? 

The  administration  does  not  deny  the 
education  system  needs  tills  m<mey.  It 
argues  only  witii  respect  to  its  effect  on 
inflation,  spendtog.  and  Uie  price  struc- 

The  administration,  to  other  words, 
does  not  deny  Uiat  Uie  education  system 
needs  this  bUl.  because  the  admlnistira- 
tlon  cannot  deny  Uiat  the  counti^  needs 

I  say  the  school  system  of  the  coun- 
try needs  Uie  $4.4  blUlon  to  this  bill. 
which  Is  about  one-flfUi  of  the  cost  for 
the  war  this  year.  The  President  said  he 
did  not  veto  it  because  of  the  $4.4  bil- 
lion As  he  said  to  his  first  message,  in 
the  first  Itoe  on  page  2.  he  was  vetomg  it 
because  it  is  $453  milUon  more  than  his 
budget  request.  However,  all  of  it  is  only 
about  one-flfUi  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  for  1  year. 


IMPACT    AID 

As  I  have  said,  the  school  system  of  the 
country  needs  Uie  $4.4  billion  to  Uiis  bUl. 
School  districts  educattog  children  of 
Federal  employees  need  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  Its  share  of  local  school 
costs,  which  is  all  Uiat  impact  aid 
amounts  to.  For  this.  Congress  provides 
90  percent  of  the  entiUement.  $126  mil- 
lion more  than  the  President  asked. 

At  Randolph  Air  Force  Base  to  San 
Antonio.  Tex..  90  percent  of  the  tocome 
for  the  school  district  servtog  Umt  Air 
Force  base  is  from  impact  aid.  The  few 
businesses  around  there  would  not  begto 
to  support  the  education  system  there. 

We  send  miUtary  people  overseas  and 
then  complato  about  building  facilities 
to  educate  their  chUdren.  Who  Uves  m 
these  areas?  It  Is  the  soldiers,  the  air- 
men, the  saUors.  if  it  is  a  naval  base,  and 
their  children.  ,    ^ 

We  ask  these  miUtary  people  to  serve 
In  foreign  fields;  should  we  not  give  Uieir 
chUdren  a  chance.  Uie  same  chance  as  U 
they  lived  away  from  Uiat  base  to  a  more 
affluent  community? 

If  this  money  is  not  appropriated,  who 
would  make  up  that  amount,  other  than 
parents  and  other  local  property  owners? 
And  why  would  not  the  economic  im- 
pact be  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
source?  Or  does  Uie  President  contem- 
plate   that    Uie    Federal    contribution 
would  not  be  replaced,  and  education 
standards  for  these  chUdien  should  de- 
He  docs  not  bother  to  say  that.  He  d^ 
not  come  clean  with  a  fuU  answer.  He 
only  states  the  veto  is  "necessary  to  hold 
down  Uie  rising  cost  of  Uvlng."  Is  not  a 
higher  school  tax  to  a  local  school  dis- 
trict an  tocreased  cost  of  living?  The  dis- 
tricts do  not  have  the  resources,  because 


of  the  loss  of  tax-exempt  Federal  prop- 

crtv 

In'  order  for  a  doUar  to  be  spent  for 
impact  aid.  two  conditions  must  be  pres- 
ent- First,  children  must  be  there  by  rea- 
son of  a  Federal  activity.  If  30.000  air- 
men were  stationed  at  a  base  and  there 
were  no  children,  there  would  not  be  one 
penny  of  Impact  aid  payable.  Second,  tax- 
exempt  Federal  property  must  be  to- 
volved.  In  Worid  War  n.  if  Uiere  were 
1  000  airmen  going  to  school  under  con- 
tract with  private  companies,  those  com- 
panies were  taxpaying;  the  unpacted 
aid  would  not  apply.  So  two  factors  must 
be  present:  children  brought  m  as  a  re- 
sult of  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  tiiere  must  be  tax-exempt 
property. 

BIUNOXTAl.   EDtrCATION 

A  $3  750,000  Increase  Congress  made 
for  bilingual  education  Is  part  of  the  $453 
million  that  prompted  the  veto. 

This  program  Is  aimed  at  one  of  Uie 
most  costiy  social  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try—the faUure  of  the  education  system 
to  teach  and  trato  chUdren  from  non- 
English  speaking  families.  Two-thirds 
of  these  non-English  speaking  fapallles 
speak  Spanish.  No  group  has  a  higher 
dropout  rate  Uian  this  one.  The  reason  Is 
that  an  English-language  school  system 
does  not  reach  them,  especially  to  the 
early  grades. 

The  social  and  economic  expense  that 
results  from  this  gap  to  the  education 
system  is  many  times  $3,750,000.  Every 
penny  spent  to  teach  these  children  to  a 
language  chey  understand  means  a  gain 
In  self-reUance  and  financial  inccane  for 
non-English  speaking,  who  thereby  be- 
come proficient  to  English  also. 

Bilingual  education  enlarges  their 
earning  capacity  rnd  reduces  their  de- 
pendence upon  pubUc  services.  It  en- 
larges their  contribution  to  the  national 
Income.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  ac- 
tivity where  more  can  be  accomplished 
with  less  money. 

There  are  3  million  children  from  non- 
English-speaking  f  amUies  in  this  coimtry 
and  an  appropriation  of  only  $25  million, 
or  orUy  eight  and  a  third  doUars  a  child. 


TTTLB   I — MStA 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  the 
$161  million  increase  the  bill  carries  for 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  This  UUe  funnels 
money  toto  better  education  for  children 
from  poor  families. 

How  else  will  we  break  the  poverty 
cycle  that  is  such  an  expense  to  all  levels 
of  government,  except  by  education  that 
compensates  these  chUdren  for  a  lack 
of  intellectual  and  cultural  development 
at  home?  Money  spent  for  tiUe  I  is  not 
infiationary;  it  is  anti-lnflatlonary.  be- 
cause It  Is  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
infinitely  greater  ftoanclal  expense  to 
government  of  poverty. 

There  are  8  mUlion  chUdren  to  these 
poverty  brackets.  The  increase  of  $161 
mUUon  Is  an  tocrease  of  $20  per  child. 
Education  Is  not  Inflationary:  war  Is  In- 
flationary. ^„      .„.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  there  are  52  million 
schoolchUdren  In  this  country.  Eight  mU- 
lion come  from  poverty  famUies;  $20  a 
chUd  for  education  in  these  areas  is  not 
inflationary. 


SCHOOL     KQinPMKNT 

Another  item  that  led  to  this  veto  was 
$50  mUlion  Congress  added  for  the  pi^ 
chase  of  school  equipment  under  tiUe  m 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
At  a  time  when  technology  is  able 
to  enhance  teaching  techniques,  es- 
peclaUy  with  chUdren  having  learning 
problems,  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  economy 
to  elimtoate  this  item,  as  did  the  I^i- 
denfs  budget.  Congress  has  provided  $50 
mUUon.  not  to  addition  to  a  budget  re- 
quest but  as  the  entire  amount  that  wUl 
be  avaUable. 

It  is  a  much  smaUer  sum  than  the 
school  system  can  profitab^  use.  But  It 
is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  false  econ- 
omy of  the  administration  budget,  and 
the  President's  veto  message.  A  properly 
equipped  school  is  a  more  economical 
school.  ChUdren  learn  better  and  faster. 
It  Is  against  every  toterest  of  our  coun- 
try to  deny  money  to  properly  equip 
schools.  ,     .,.^ 

Mr.  President.  I  taught  to  rural  schoote 
from  Uie  primary  grade  to  Uie  eighth 
grade.  I  taught  to  higher  educatiOTi.  I 
taught  at  Texas  University  Law  School^ 
I  can  say  that  a  school  that  Is  not 
equipped  properly  is  half  as  efficient^ 
Tscho^Uiat  has  proper  teaching  wds^ 
We  heard  to  our  subcommittee  how 
modern  aids  can  help  to  teachtog. 

SUPPLMCBNTAST  SEKVICEB— COTDANCl;  AMD 
COTTNSKUNO 

Effective  guidance  and  counseling  are 
among  education's  most  useful  too^s  in 
helptog  ChUdren  wiUi  learning  difflc^- 
ties  CTiUdren  who  lack  parental  gtod- 
ance  and  motivation  become  the  prob- 
Sns  of  Uie  school  system  Yet  Uiese 
services  are  difficult  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  provide,  and  where  they  exist. 
Sey  have  been  ^ttoiulated  by  Fede^^ 
support.  This  is  why  we  added  $23  itdl 
lion  to  the  program,  bringmg  it  to  a  level 
of  $143  mUlion.  With  tiie  Problems  we 
have  to  schools  today,  this  $23  nuUi^ 
for  counseling  amounts  to  l^^than  50 
cents  per  pupU  per  year  for  Uie  52  mU- 
Uon schoolchUdren  to  America 

VOCATlONAl.   EDUCATION 

AnoUier  item  to  dispute  |f  the  $« 
mUUon  more  Uian  was  budgeted  for 
vocational  education.  „„«„= 

Vocational  education  is  Uie  means 
whereby  8  mUlion  Americans  last  year 
toproved  Uieir  vocational  skUls.  We  are 
JSTthBse  days  of  skUled  workers 
SSg  a  Plateau  of  m^me.  when 
their  skUls  have  taken  them  as  far  as 
Sey  can  go.  These  mUlions  of  P^ple  can 
advance  only  by  leammg.  The  $43  mil- 
Uon is  $5.33  per  person  for  upgradtog 
our  work  force. 

CONSTRUCTION    AT    COMMUNITT  J^IXEGSS    AND 
IJU<D-GKANT   COLLiWK    SUPPORT 

Community  coUeges  are  tiie  bread  and 
butter  schools  for  over  2.2  mUUon  young 
people  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
a4-year  education  at  an  Institution  away 
from  home.  Community  coUeges  go  where 
the  people  are.  and  where  ttic  need  f  or 
vocation-oriented  courses  is  greatest. 

The  administration  caUs  for  a  suspen- 
sion tiiis  year  of  Federal  gr^ts  for  con- 
structlon  of  Uiese  coUeges.  Should  Con- 
gress  accede,  the  education  faculties  for 
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middle-income  Americans  wUl  be  seri- 
ously crippled. 

Federal  funds  make  up  less  than  lo 
percent  of  the  construction  money  for 
community  colleges:  but  It  Is  important 
"seed"  money,  stimulating  much  greater 
contributions  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  working  parents  of  col- 
lege-age chUdren  will  find  themselves 
priced  stiU  further  out  of  the  education 
s>'stem  unless  we  support  community  col- 
leges. ,  . 

Land-grant  institutions  are  in  much 
the  same  category.  The  administration 
wants  to  phase  out  payments  to  land- 
grant  institutions,  many  of  them  serving 
poor  rural  areas  and  still  developing  into 
full-fledged  colleges  and  universities.  The 
budget  provides  nothing  for  them.  Con- 
gress provides  $10,080,000. 

NOK4  STUDENT    LOANS 

The  largest  item  Congress  added  for 
higher  education  was  for  student  loans 
out  of  the  national  defense  student  loan 
fund.  The  bill  has  $243  million  for  this 
purpose.  $66  million  more  than  proposed 
by  the  budget.  ,..,„„     „ 

A  low  budget  request  of  only  $177  mil- 
lion was  part  of  an  administration  effort 
to  reduce  direct  loans  and  Increase  guar- 
anteed loans  from  lending  institutions. 

That  plan  does  not  mean  any  longnin 
saving  to  the  Federal  Gtovemment.  As 
loans  are  repaid  and  interest  collected, 
the  money  will  be  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, whereas  Federal  subsidies  to 
private  lenders  will  not  be  recouped. 

Applications  from  educational  institu- 
Uons  show  that  there  is  a  great  demand 
among  students  for  NDEA  loans.  Both 
programs  have  a  necessary  role  in  stu- 
dent assistance.  The  bill  will  extend  and 
support  them  both. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  point  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  of 
which  I  had  the  privUege  of  being  a  co- 
author, was  to  make  loans  available  to 
students.  Now  I  go  to  different  coUeges 
and  students  tell  me.  "I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  on  the  whole  floor  who  was  able 
to  get  a  loan."  Many  more  students  need 
the  loans.  The  budget  request  would  re- 
duce lending  below  the  level  of  last  year. 
We  Just  heard  this  morning  that  the 
Amerifian  Bankers  Association  want  the 
student  loans  program  phased  out  and 
all  loans  to  be  made  through  banks — at 
9V*  percent  Interest. 

This  Is  no  long-range  way  to  save 
money  for  the  Federal  Government.  The 
money  Is  collected  from  the  students. 
The  same  principle  applies  as  did  to 
building  dormitories  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  which  the  students  paid  back. 
There  is  a  greater  demand  now  for  stu- 
dent loans  under  NDEA  than  ever  be- 
fore. These  programs  have  a  necessary 
role  in  student  assistance.  We  have  had 
five  programs  Inaugurated  in  the  time 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  be  on 
the  subcommittee.  There  was  no  pre- 
vious Federal  program  for  direct  money 
to  students  except  the  GI  bill.  Now  we 
have  five  such  programs. 

TT»»APrr«   AND   FUBUC   EDUCATION 

Another  source  of  difference  between 
the  budget  and  the  appropriation  bill 
is  in  library  support  and  educational  tele- 
vision. Congress  added  $12  million  for 


pubUc  libraries.  $5  million  for  services 
and  $7  million  for  construction.  For  col- 
lege library  services,  we  added  $5.4  mil- 
lion, and  for  educational  television,  $7 
million. 

Every  State  has  a  backlog  of  applica- 
tions for  public  library  grants.  These 
buildings  and  their  materials  are  the 
information  storehouse  for  the  entire 
citizenry,  for  self-education  as  well  as 
for  entertairmaent  and  enrichment.  The 
$7  million  for  construction  could  be  used 
within  many  individual  States.  Yet  the 
budget  proposed  nothing.  The  $7  million 
In  the  bill  will  be  the  orUy  federal  money 
available. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  HANDICAPPED 

The  bill  increases  money  to  educate 
handicapped  children  by  $10  million  over 
the  budget.  Many  school  systems  still 
have  no  special  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. We  all  know  that  great  economic 
dividends  flow  from  money  spent  to  help 
these  children.  They,  too,  often  become 
heavy  consumers  of  public  services,  im- 
less  they  are  saved  by  specialized  educa- 
tion. There  are  5  million  handicapped 
students  in  this  country.  This  $10  mil- 
lion is  only  $2  per  pupil.  It  takes  far  more 
in  teacher  training  and  equipment  to 
educate  a  handicapped  child  than  a  non- 
handicapped  child. 

In  all  these  sectors,  which  comprise 
the  major  increases  over  the  budget. 
Congress  has  added  a  minimal  amount  of 
money  because  we  found  It  was  needed 
for  each  specific  program.  The  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  go  over  these  categories  in  mi- 
nute detail. 

A  sound  education  system  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  national  strength  and  our 
national  economy.  Approval  of  this  bill 
by  the  Senate  will  help  assure  that  we 
keep  it  sound.  We  do  not  have  a  large 
appropriation  for  the  education  of  the 
52  million  schoolchildren  and  the  8 
million  college  students  in  America.  This 
total  bill  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  Indochina.  I  think  It  more 
important  to  educate  Americans  than  to 

For  this  minimal  bill,  I  beseech  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
vote  to  uphold  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress. ^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  urge  that  the  veto  by  the  President 
be  overridden  this  afternoon  when  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  address 
itself  to  that  question,  which  will  be  in 
just  about  1  hour. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  morning  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  in  Boston 
with  a  distinguished  group  of  educators 
from  my  State  of  Massachusetts.  Among 
them  was  the  commissioner  of  education. 
Neil  Sullivan,  and  executives  from 
the  State  board  of  education.  There  were 
also  superintendents  and  representatives 
from  several  school  systems  in  the  State. 
There  were  representatives  from  the 
State  associations  for  principals,  for 
teachers,  and  for  school  committees. 
There  were  some  college  students  who 
have  studied  the  needs  for  students  and 
there  were  several  others.  It  was  a 
broadly  based  and  well-informed  group 
of  educators  from  Massachusetts. 


I  come  back  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  a  renewed  sense  of  urgency  about 
the  importance  of  the  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Senate  this  afternoon  in  the  vote 
on  overriding  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
my  meeting  this  morning,  there  were  a 
number  of  very  impassioned  statements 
made  by  various  representatives  of  those 
groups.  These  are  men  and  women  who 
have  made  careere  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. They  are  professionals  In  their 
field,  who  have  a  deep  understanding  and 
a  deep  concern  about  the  potential  con- 
sequences of  the  President's  veto  being 
sustained. 

Without  exception,  Mr.  President, 
those  men  and  women,  one  after  an- 
other, as  they  spoke  from  their  hearts 
about  the  educational  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  State,  reiterated  most  emphat- 
ically and  dramatically  what  would  be 
the  cost  In  terms  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  the  young  people  of  Massachu- 
setts If  the  President's  veto  were  not 
overridden. 

I  remember  the  statement  of  Nell 
Sullivan,  the  commissioner  of  education 
for  Massachusetts,  who  pointed  out  how 
the  number  of  children  of  families  on  aid 
to  dependent  children,  who  are  Included 
In  the  formula  for  title  I  of  ESEA.  will 
Increase  in  Massachusetts  next  year  by 
some  22  percent,  yet,  he  pointed  out.  even 
this  bin  vetoed  by  the  President  will  in- 
crease funds  for  titie  I  by  only  11  per- 
cent. Even  with  this  increase,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  curtailment  of  existing  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  the  school  sys- 
tems generally  aroimd  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Without  the  increase,  at  the 
figiire  proposed  by  the  President,  conse- 
quences would  be  drastic.  As  Commis- 
sioner Sullivan  said: 
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The  conference  position  would  at  least  en- 
able title  I  to  absorb  some  of  the  cost  repre- 
sented by  the  added  AFDO  population;  the 
President's  position  speUs  doom  for  many  as- 
pects of  the  current  program. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  President,  even 
with  these  Increases,  the  $453  million 
that  we  have  added  will  be  imable  to 
meet  the  Increasing  demands  to  provide 
a  continuing  effort  and  to  live  up  to  ex- 
pectations for  the  next  year's  school 
budget 

I  remember  the  statement  of  Don- 
ald Graves,  the  director  of  the  South- 
eastern Regional  Vocational  Technical 
School,  one  of  the  finest  vocational  tech- 
nical schools  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  generaUy  throughout 
New  England,  talking  about  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  training,  and  what 
would  be  the  Impact  if  we  were  not  to 
receive  the  increased  appropriations  that 
have  been  provided  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

I  have  here  a  statement  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Ohrenberger,  the  Boston  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  says : 

The  presidential  veto  of  the  Educational 
BUI  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  chUdren  of  not 
only  the  Boston  Schools,  but  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Congress,  through 
Its  passage  of  both  this  and  preceding  Educa- 
tion BUls,  has  trtUy  recognized  that  educa- 
tion is  the  only  means  by  which  an  Indi- 
vidual or  nation  may  move  ahead.  Nothing 


X 


U  more  Important  to  the  future  of  our  na- 
tion than  a  proper  Investment  In  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children. 

He  also  talked  about  what  the  Impact 
would  be  on  the  Boston  school  system  If 
this  veto  were  sustained. 

Finally,  Mr.  Lawrence  Creedon,  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Quincy,  M*'* 
stated  in  part: 

If  the  President's  veto  Is  sustained  Quincy 
will  either  be  forced  to  abandon  many  of 
the  programs  that  I  have  cited  or  redirect 
Its  limited  funds  from  development  In  other 
critically  needed  areas  to  the  support  of 
those  programs.  A  loss  In  federal  assistance 
to  the  Quincy  Public  Schools  would  me<ui  a 
re-assessment  of  the  school  building  pro- 
gram. Including  the  replacement  of  existing 
elementary  schools  that  are  now  more  than 
100  years  old  and  major  renovation  of  exlat- 
Ing  high  school  facilities  that  have  not  been 
updated  In  the  past  fifty  years. 

This  is  only  a  sampling,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  comments  and  the  statements 
made  by  distinguished  Massachusetts 
educators. 

I  think  the  situation  in  Massachusetts 
Is  perhaps  not  unlike  that  in  many  other 
States.  In  1967,  Massachusetts  received 
some  $93.9  million,  in  terms  of  Federal 
help  and  assistance.  In  1968.  that  amoimt 
was  increased  to  $99.2  million.  In  1969, 
the  amoimt  went  down  to  $90.7  million, 
and  in  1970-71,  with  the  administration 
proposal,  it  would  be  only  $90  to  $95 
million.  In  other  words,  under  the  orig- 
inal Nixon  administration  proposal,  Mas- 
sachusetts would  actually  have  received 
a  reduced  amount  of  funding  under  what 
it  received  4  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  new  stu- 
dents have  been  added  to  the  school  rolls, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
education  has  risen  approximately  13 
percent  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  we  rely,  in 
terms  of  resources  being  made  available 
to  the  various  school  districts,  largely  on 
the  property  tax.  Seventy-four  percent 
of  all  the  funding  that  is  provided  for 
the  education  of  young  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts' primary  and  secondary  schools 
comes  from  property  taxes,  as  compared 
to  a  national  average  of  some  52  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  school  districts  that 
are  raised  from  property  taxes.  There- 
fore, as  in  msmy  of  the  old  New  England 
States  that  resort  to  the  property  tax  for 
educational  support,  the  sustaining  of 
this  veto  would  provide  an  extraordinary 
additional  burden  on  all  of  the  property 
taxpayers  in  the  old  comruunities  and  old 
cities  of  those  older  States  that  are  al- 
ready, at  the  present  time,  In  an  extreme- 
ly tight  and  dlflQcult  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  allegation  has  been 
made  by  the  administration  that  this 
increase  of  $453  million  is  really  an  in- 
flationary measure.  But  I  wonder,  Mr. 
President,  why  we  do  not  hear  any  sug- 
gestion of  a  veto  of  the  various  authori- 
zations and  appropriation  bills  on  weap- 
ons sjrstems,  which  today  are  running  to 
$24.5  billion  In  cost  overruns.  We  do  not 
hear  the  administration  talking  about 
vetoing  any  of  those  bills,  though  that 
Is  what  we  are  today  experiencing. 

What  Congress  has  provided  is  a  $453 
million  Increase  In  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  people  of  thl^  country. 


Mr.  President.  I  reject  this  charge  that 
this  Is  an  inflationary  measure.  We  know 
that  In  providing  quaUty  education  for 
the  young  people  of  this  country,  we  are 
giving  them  the  training  for  productive 
employment,  and  are  hopeful  of  keep- 
ing them  off  the  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment rolls.  We  believe  the  investment 
m;ade  now  will  save  us  untold  millions 
of  dollars  in  future  family  assistance  pro- 
grams and  welfare  payments. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  realize  that  Congress  appro- 
priates some  $125  a  year  for  every  per- 
son in  South  Vietnam;  whether  It  is 
through  Defense  programs  or  AID  assist- 
ance, or  by  whatever  name  we  call  it,  it 
amounts  to  $125  for  every  South  Viet- 
namese. 

All  we  are  asking  is  the  provision  of 
less  than  half  of  that  for  every  Ameri- 
can schoolchild,  so  that  he  can  receive 
a  decent  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  votes  we  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  cast.  I  disclaim  the 
arguments  which  have  been  made  In  the 
past  about  the  Inflationary  nature  of  the 
bill.  There  Is  an  extraordinary  need  and 
demand  for  this  kind  of  resource  to  pro- 
vide quality  education  for  people  en- 
rolled in  our  school  systems. 
I  hope  that  the  veto  will  be  overturned. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  list  of  the  participants  at  my 
meeting  In  Boston  this  morning,  letters 
and  statements  which  were  submitted  to 
me  at  that  meeting,  and  a  statement 
which  I  prepared  and  released  in  con- 
nection with  that  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
asfoUows: 

Education  at  August  18.  1970.  Meetino  in 
Boston  With  Senator  Edwaw)  M.  Ken- 
nedy 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Oommlaelon- 
er  of  Education  Nell  Sullivan. 

Robert  C.  Graceira,  Michael  J.  Qrealy.  Don- 
ald Tye.  Charles  Avery.  Coalition  for  Aid  to 
Private  Higher  Education. 

Daniel  Coughlln.  William  O.  Tobm.  Title  I 
Boston,  Deputy  Supt.  Boston. 

Everet  O.  Thistle,  Asst.  Commissioner, 
State  Dept.  of  Education. 

Wm.  Phllbrick  Jr..  Director.  Bureau  of  Spe- 
cial Education. 

Mrs.  Laurence  J.  Klpp.  Vice  Chrmn..  Board 
of  Education. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Flynn.  Mass.  Bureau  of 
Library  Extension. 

John  A.  Kariger.  Director,  Elementary  Edu- 
caUon,  Plttsfleld. 

Superintendent  Donald  W.  Dunnan.  Pea- 
body. 

Eton  Torres.  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Inno- 
vation. Dept.  of  Education. 

Donald  E.  Graves.  Southeastern  Reg. 
School  District  (Reg.  Voc.). 

Wm.  A.  Dwyer.  Supt.,  Blue  HUls  Reg.  Tech. 
Sch.  District. 

Joan  M.  McParland.  Asst.  Dlr.,  Project 
Lighthouse. 

Richard  J.  Lavln,  Director  Merrimack  Edu- 
cation Center  ESEA-III. 

James  R.  Howard.  Asst.  Director.  Educa- 
tive for  Greater  Boston,  EDCO  Title  m. 
Bryant  Robinson.  Springfield  School  Dept. 
Thomas  J.  Donahoe.  Springfield. 
Harding  J.  Steward.  Springfield. 
Asst.  Commission  of  Education  Thomas  J. 
Curtln. 
Stewart  Sargent.  Quincy  Public  Schools. 


Supt.  Lawrence  Creedon,  Quincy. 

Daniel  P.  KuUch,  Brockton  PS. 

Blanche  Martin,  State  Dept.  of  Education. 

Fred  Maffeo,  Mass.  Association  School  Com- 
mittees. 

Betram  Holland,  Mass.  Assoc,  of  School 
Principals. 

John  Sullivan,  Mass.  Teachers  Association. 

David  Cronln,  Mass.  Dept.  of  Education. 

John  E.  Kearney,  Mass.  Dept.  uf  Educa- 
tion. 

George  Membrlno,  Cbicopee. 

The  Comkonwkaltb  or  MAaaa- 
chusetts,  Depabtment  of  Edu- 
cation, 

Boston,  August  IS,  1970 
Hon.  Edwabo  M.  Kennedy, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  senator  Kennedy  :  The  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Appropriation  BUI  that 
has  been  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  further  deliberaUons  on 
Tuesday,  August  18. 1970.  A  determination  to 
sustain  the  President's  negative  position 
will  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  educa- 
tional program  in  Massachusetts. 

Without  detailing  the  spedflc  loss  the 
Commonwealth  faces  within  the  »25 ,000,000 
difference  between  the  President's  recom- 
mended budget  and  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ferenuo  Report.  I  would  Uke  to  caU  to  your 
attention  liiy>ortant  aspects  of  the  bill.  There 
has  been  an  estimated  22  ei  increase  in  the 
number  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  Prom 
a  1970  figure  of  68.220  the  1971  number  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  to  86,500.  The  HEW  Bill  would 
Increase  the  state's  allotment  under  "ntle  I, 
E.S.EJI.  by  11%  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
This  disproportionate  percentage  rise  will  not 
allow  "ntle  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Act  to  operate  at  its  present  program 
level.  As  unfortxmate  as  this  situation  may 
be,  the  President  has  recommended  a  1  %  de- 
crease in  this  Eame  program.  The  conference 
position  would  at  least  enable  Title  I  to 
absorb  some  of  the  cost  represented  by  the 
added  a:P.D.C.  population;  the  President's 
position  spells  doom  for  many  aspects  of  the 
current  program. 

In  another  area,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended $10,000,000  less  than  the  Conference 
Report  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
chUdren.  The  Department  of  Education  lec- 
ords  indicate  that  each  year  for  the  ia^t 
three  years  we  have  been  forced  to  deny  more 
than  120  worthwhile  projects  to  aid  handi- 
capped children  in  public  schools  and  co  deny 
tralneeshlps  or  fellowships  to  more  than  ., 
100  exceUent  candidates  for  further  col- 
lege and  university  training  to  teach  handi- 
capped children.  In  addition  to  Inability  to 
fund  appropriate  projects,  the  Department 
has  been  obUged  to  cut  any  approved  proj- 
ect by  approximately  86%  in  order  to  reserve 
funds  to  permit  greater  geographical  cover- 
age. 

Among  the  result*  of  these  constraints  are 
feelings  of  hopelessness  among  local  educa- 
tional agencies  regarding  any  adequate  fimd- 
Ing.  severe  restrictions  on  the  original  com- 
prehensive planning  of  Individual  or  groups 
of  local  educational  assoclaUons.  and  maxl- 
muiu  difficulty  in  hiring  administrators  and 
teacherr.  to  staff  Federally-funded  projei'ts 

The  increases  afforded  by  the  present  Fpd- 
eral   appropriation  act  will  alleviate  these 
problems  substantially. 
Sincerely. 

Neil  V.  Suiaivan, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

South  Easton.  Mass.. 

August  18.  1970. 
Hon.  Edwako  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Kennedy  :  May  I  thank  you 
for  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  la  providing 
time  for  myself  and  my  coUeagues  to  appear 
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before  you  this  morning  In  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  Senate  approval  required  to  as- 
siire  passage  of  the  recent  education  bill  cur- 
rently under  presidential  veto. 

While  I  am  concerned  that  education  con- 
tinue to  advance  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  vocational 
education  and  most  specifically  with  voca- 
tional education  In  Massachusetts. 

In  recent  years  vocational  education  across 
the  nation  has  made  significant  strides  In 
providing  occupational  training  opportuni- 
ties for  a  great  number  of  our  citizens  both 
young  and  old.  These  are  people  who  are 
looking  for  this  kind  of  training  in  order 
that  they  may  take  their  rightful  place  In 
our  society. 

In  Massachusetts  as  In  so  many  other 
states  we  have  In  the  last  ten  years  seen 
many  wonderful  changes  take  place  In  voca- 
Uonal  education  and  indeed  In  aU  elements 
of  education  due  In  large  part  to  the  federal 
aid  which  has  been  forthcoming. 

I  believe  that  we  are  within  a  few  yean  oi 
seeing  regional  occupational  training  oppor- 
tunities extended  to  practlcaUy  every  com- 
munity in  Massachusetts.  I  can  assure  you 
without  question  this  effort  could  not  have 
been  successful  without  the  help  of  sig- 
nificant federal  funds. 

There  are  many  accomplishments  to  date 
which  are  a  matter  of  record  and  there  are 
many  goals  yet  to  attain,  far  too  many  to 
preeent  In  this  brief  delivery. 

May  I  urge  you  to  do  all  in  yoiu:  power  aa 
a  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  Insure  that 
the  recorded  progress  In  education  may  con- 
tinue. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Donald  E.  Obatxs. 
SuperinteTident  Director. 

Boston  Sxn»ESiNT«NM:NT  or  Schools  Ubges 
S«NAT«  Support  roa  Edttcation  Bn.L 
Dr.  William  Ohrenberger,  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  stated  emphati- 
cally today  that  school  systems  tliroughout 
the  nation  need  increased  financial  aid.  Dr. 
Ohrenberger  remarked: 

"The  presidential  veto  of  the  Education 
Bill  Is  a  serious  blow  to  the  children  of  not 
only  the  Boston  Schools,  but  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Congress,  through 
Its  passage  of  both  this  and  preceding  Edu- 
cation Bills,  has  truly  recognized  that  educa- 
tion Is  the  only  means  by  which  an  Indi- 
vidual or  nation  may  move  ahead.  Nothing 
is  more  Inyjortant  to  the  future  of  ova  na- 
tion than  a  proper  Investment  In  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children. 

"Federal  funding  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  our  schools.  Without  such  assistance  Bos- 
ton would  have  been  unable  to  extend  and 
expand  its  enrichment  program  for  the  dis- 
advantaged or  to  Initiate  many  worthwhile 
experimental  programs  which  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  entire  school  system 
and  win  Improve  greatly  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. 

"The  continuation  of  these  educational 
prognuns  and  the  initiation  of  others  hinges 
directly  on  both  continued  and  Increasing 
federal  support.  The  present  Education  Bill 
contains  Funding  for  both  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  Public  Law 
874. 

"I  stron^y  urge  for  the  sake  of  aU  school 
children  In  the  nation,  especially  those  In 
urban  areas,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  follow  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  voting  to  override  the 
veto  of  this  vital  Education  Bill." 

THB  Pttblic  Schools  or  Sprino- 
riELD,  Mass. 

Axigust  17.  1970.  g 

Hon.  Edward  Kenjtkdt. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Srnator  Karszor:  I  am  deeply  con  - 
cemed  that  federal  funds  for  the  strength- 


ening of  educational  programs  In  Spring- 
field, are  in  danger  of  being  cut. 

Our  federally  funded  projects  during  fiscal 
1970,  are  listed  on  the  attached  sheet.  In  or- 
der that  each  of  these  highly  successful, 
educationally  significant,  and  sound  projects 
be  continued,  it  is  Imperative  that  their 
funding  be  Increased  or  at  least  sustained. 
It  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  of  these 
projects  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  this 
Increased  funding.  They  cannot  be  imple- 
mented without  Federal  help.  Surely  our 
Title  vm  bilingual  Elementary  School  pro- 
gram, which  Is  unique  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  which  has  been  evaluated  by  an 
Independent  team  as  an  excellent  program 
to  educate  Puerto  Rlcan  children,  deaerres  a 
(21.000  Increase. 

A  city  such  as  ours,  needs  the  Title  IV 
$67,000  to  Implement  a  positive  program  for 
the  in-depth  appreciation  by  our  teachers 
of  their  changing  role  In  an  urban  setting, 
vis-a-vls  minority  groups.  The  Teacher 
Corp  has  given  the  city  a  cadre  of  employees 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
furnishes  needed  Jobs  for  the  poor.  We  can- 
not disregard  the  effort  which  has  put  Into 
the  Career  Opportunity  Program  which.  If 
implemented,  will  give  50  individuals  a 
chance  for  a  college  education,  a  profession, 
and  a  better  way  of  life.  I  need  not  enu- 
merate, the  imporunce  of  the  programs 
made  possible  by  approximately  » 1.000,000 
in  ESEA  Title  I  funds  to  our  city. 

All  this  and  more  will  be  placed  In  Jeop- 
ardy uiUess  the  President's  veto  is  overrid- 
den and  anticipated  funds  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  coming  year.  Please  help  us. 
Respectfully, 

John  E.  Dxadt, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


SPRINGFIELD    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS.    SPRINGFIELD.    MASS. 
CURRENT  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PROJECTS 


Fiscal 
year 
1969 


Fiscal 
year 
1970  Increase 


Title  L  ESEA 851.000 

Ttllell 27.000 

Title  III 257  761 

Title  IV  (civil  rijhts) ,  None 

Bilingual  Utie  vTl 80.000 

Education  Prolessionj  Oevel- 

opinentAct(B-2) WJiS 

Teacher  Corps 85,  ISO 

Career  opportunity  program..  .'••♦JO 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps...  » 128, 060 

NDEA.  title  III 53,853 

Total 1,513.476 


919,000 
27.000 

272.608 
67.000 

101.000 

41,140 
90.000 
67,000 
> 141, 450 
61,236 


70,000 

0 

15.000 

67,000 

210O0 

12.000 

5,000 

65,500 

13,000 

8,000 


1,787,434. 


I  Planning. 
5  Summer. 

Memorandum   or  PosmoN  on  Presidential 
Vbto  of  Educational  Appropriations  Bill. 
August  17. 1970 
To-  The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
From:  Dr.  WUUam  H.  Hebert.  Executive  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Massachusetts  Teachers 
Association. 
Massachxisetts  stands  to  lose  $25  million  In 
federal  funds  ear-marked  for  education  If 
the  Senate  does  not  override  the  Presidential 
veto.  President  Nixon  wants  to  limit  Mas- 
sachusetts to  a  total  of  $5a  million,  while  the 
proposed  legislation  calls  for  an  aUocatlon  of 
$77  mllUon.  This  25  million  dollar  difference 
will  have  the  most  profoxmd  effect  on  current 
and  planned   educational  programs  In   the 
Commonwealth.  For  example: 

1  Massachusette  now  receives  $15  million 
for  Impacted  Areas  (PX.  874) .  ThU  stands  to 
be  curtailed  sharply  and  involved  in  1969  ap- 
proximately 200  cities  and  towns.  A  partial 
list  of  those  communities  Includes  Holyoke. 
Northampton,  Plttsfleld,  Westfleld,  West 
Springfield,  Chlcopee,  Qranby.  South  Hadley. 
Springfield.  Ayer.  Concord,  Fltchburg,  Leo- 


minster, Waltham.  Watertown.  Framlngham, 
Worcester,  Bedford,  BUlertca,  Burlington, 
Chelmsford,  Lexington,  LoweU,  Methuen. 
Tewksbiiry.  Wakefield.  Woburn.  Gloucester. 
HaverhUl,  Lynn,  Peabody.  ArUngton,  Bel- 
mont. Chelsea,  Everett,  Maiden,  Medford, 
Melrose,  Revere,  Saugus,  Winchester,  Wln- 
throp,  Brookllne,  Cambridge,  SomerviUe,  Bos- 
ton, Fall  River,  Natlck,  Needham,  Bralntree. 
Brockton,  E>edham.  Qtilncy,  Randolph. 
Bourne.  Falmouth,  Hlngham.  Hull,  New  Bed- 
ford, and  Weymouth. 

a.  Funds  allocated  for  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  (Title  VI  A,  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act)  wlU  be  reduced 
substantially.  Programs  for  teachers  and 
materials  for  the  bUnd,  hard-of-hearing  and 
other  unforttmate  children  will  have  to  be 
eliminated  or  cut  back. 

3.  The  present  allocation  of  $9.7  million  for 
vocational  and  adult  education  would  be  In- 
creased to  $10.8  if  the  Senate  overrides  the 
veto.  This  represents  a  gain  of  $1.1  million  for 
Massachusetts. 

4.  The  proposed  bill  calls  for  $17  million 
for  Higher  Education.  The  President  wishes 
to  allocate  only  $13  million,  a  potential  loss 
of  $4  million  to  the  Commonwealth. 

5.  Student  Aid  programs  would  be  reduced 
significantly  if  the  President's  wishes  are 
carried  out.  For  example,  NDEA  loans  will  be 
reduced,  educational  opportunity  grants  will 
be  cut,  and  work  study  and  cooperative  edu- 
cational programs  will  be  curtailed.  Further. 
money  essential  to  permit  construction  at 
community  colleges  will  also  be  pared. 

6.  Community  Education,  which  Involves 
a  public  library  program,  including  funds  for 
library  materials,  salaries  and  construction, 
will  also  be  subjected  to  sertotis  setbacks. 

MASSACBnisnTS     Association     or 
School  CouMTmBs.  Inc.. 

Boston,  Uass.,  August  18, 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Ksnnbdt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  Massachu- 
setts Association  of  School  Committees  re- 
spectfully requests  that  you  vote  to  override 
the  veto  of  the  Office  of  Education  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

These  funds  make  it  possible  for  local 
school  conunlttees  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education.  The  cost  of  these  quality  programs 
will  need  strong  financial  support  from  local, 
state  and  federal  governments  In  order  to 
achieve  their  goals.  The  Increased  cost  of 
education  requires  that  federal  funds  must 
be  available  to  local  communities  If  progress 
is  to  be  made. 

Your  favorable  action  on  the  veto  override 
will  be  most  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Helen  A  Bowditch, 

President. 


Merrimack  Vallet  Regional  Ed- 
ucational Planning  Center, 
Chelmsford,  Mass..  August  17. 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  recent  veto 
of  the  Education  Bill  by  President  Nixon 
prompts  me  to  request  your  leadership  In  the 
Senate  for  action  reversing  this  veto. 

Merrimack  Education  Center  (MEC)  has 
become  a  vital  operating  force  to  a  large 
segment  of  Massachusetts.  As  a  child  of 
ESEA  Title  m.  we  serve  approximately  100.- 
000  students  In  twenty  cooperative  and  con- 
tiguous commimltles  to  the  Merrimack  Valley 
area.  It  has  become  a  vehicle  to  be  used  by 
students,  teachers,  administrators,  and 
towns. 

Enclosed  are  two  recent  newspaper  ar- 
ticles deseribtag  some  of  the  services  pro- 
vided through  our  "center".  It  Is  Important 
that  the  momenttun  that  has  been  estab- 
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llshed  through  "seed"  monies  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  continue. 

Your  continuing  efforts  In  behalf  of  educa- 
tion  are    very   much   apprecUted. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  J.  Lavin. 


fFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 
20.  19701 
Farmhouse  Educational  Middleman 
In  a  19th  Century  Chelmsford  farmhouse 
a  group  of  professionals  are  taking  education 
into  the  country— and  big  business  atmos- 
phere out  of  education. 

The  Merrimack  VaUey  Education  Center 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  any  well- 
preserved  New  England  homestead.  The  only 
outward  concession  to  the  center's  being  a 
pubUo  bmidlng  Is  a  discreet  parking  lot, 
post-card  setting  of  the  center. 

Headed  by  Dr.  Richard  J.  Lavln,  executive 
director,  the  center  Is  a  cooperative  of  20  sur- 
rounding communities  hop-scotching  from 
Ashby  to  North  Andover.  It  was  established 
m  1968  with  federal  Title  m  funds  which 
provides  for  innovaUve  education  centers. 

According  to  Dr.  Lavln,  the  center  is  a 
middleman  between  the  communities  It 
serves  and  larger  educational  resources.  It 
works  both  ways— with  the  communities 
seeking  help  at  the  center,  and  the  center  It- 
self scouting  areas  It  might  help. 

Dr.  liavln  says  the  center  U  a  grass  roots 
organization  close  enough  to  the  local  scene 
to  know  what's  happening,  and  yet  inde- 
oendent  of  Individual  school  districts.  The 
center,  he  said,  can  offer  objective  evaluation 
and  stlU  be  free  enough  to  create  new  solu- 
tions to  problems. 

The  Chelmsford  center  serves  teachers  who 
could  otherwise  get  so  tangled  In  bureati- 
cratlc  tape  over  a  new  program  they  want  to 
learn  about,  it  would  tie  them  In  knots. 

The  Merrimack  Center's  staff  Is  small— two 
full-time  professionals,  several  parttime  pro- 
fessionals, doctoral  interns,  and  secretaries. 
The  center  also  uses  consultants  on  a  per 
diem  basis  when  it's  necessary. 

Education,  as  anyone  else  Involved  to  a 
constantly  changing  and  experimented-wlth 
process,  could  spend  half  their  working 
hours,  all  their  free  time,  and  any  ^pro- 
priatlon  given  them  on  "keeping  up. '  Since 
teachers  rarely  have  the  time  to  read  all  the 
extant  Journals  of  their  profession  and  tax- 
payers are  more  reluctant  to  spend  money 
on  something  not  tested  by  the  fire  of  time, 
experimental  and  Innovative  projects  are  less 
Ukely  to  be  tried.  .  ,  -«, 

The  center,  for  Instance,  can  serve  a  Law- 
rence principal  who  also  hears  of  a  new 
teaching  technique  which  he  feels  would  be 
beneficial  to  his  school.  The  center  can  de- 
tail the  information  for  the  principal  and 
collect  and  collate  other  data  he  may  need. 

The  center  can  also,  for  example,  buy  kits 
outlining  various  science  curricula  available 
to  school  systems.  The  kit  costs  about  $'75. 
but  since  It's  only  used  once.  It  wouldn  t  be 
economically  feasible  for  one  system  to  buy 
it.  The  center  can— and  lend  It  to  whoever  to 
the  cooperative  wants  to  tise  It. 

The  Title  n  money  runs  out  next  year. 
After  that  It  will  be  up  to  the  member  com- 
munities to  keep  the  Merrimack  Center  In 
operation.  The  members  are  assessed  25  cents 
a  pupil— 60  the  cost  to  a  community  is  to 
proportion  to  its  school  population,  and  the 
benefits  it  can  receive.  If  the  center  Is  sup- 
ported by  Its  members.  It  will  know  it's  serv- 
tog  Its  school  districts  well. 

The  Merrimack  Center  searches  out  and 
evaluates  new  educational  processes  and  pro- 
grams, according  to  Dr.  Lavln.  but  It  does 
not  mandate  any  programs.  It  assists  client 
towns  in  developing  innovative  projects;  to 
applytog  for  funding  assistance;  In  solving 
problems  of  curriculum,  staffing,  pupil  and 
personnel,  to  providing  In-service  profes- 
sional  and  para-professlonal  training,  and 


to   developtog   cultimil   and  todustrial   re- 
sources. ^      ^    ^ 

Among  the  technological  aids  at  the  cen- 
ter U  a  microfiche  (similar  to  microfilm) 
library  which  contains  hundreds  of  pieces  of 
professional  educaUonal  material.  The  center 
also  rents  computer  Ume  which  enables 
guidance  counseUors  to  scan  to  mtoutes  pos- 
sible college  choices  for  an  toterested  stu- 
dent. 

A  New  England  organizaUon,  cognizant  of 
the  New  England  tradition  lor  IndivlduaUty, 
the  center  doesn't  press  for  homogeneous 
systems.  The  center  wlU  help  school  dis- 
tricts develop  and  Implement  new  programs, 
but  the  help  Is  so  tailormade.  said  Dr.  Lavto. 
that  the  schools  matotato  their  own  stamps. 
Nothtog  the  center  offers,  said  Dr.  Lavto,  is 
so  rigid  it  can't  be  shaped  to  suit  the  school 
system.  ^       . 

The  main  thrust  of  the  center  has  been 
to  the  education  of  young  children,  the 
handicapped,  career  guidance,  and  to-servlce 
education.  During  the  center's  first  year  and 
a  half  of  existence.  It  developed  about  10 
projects  with  member  districts.  In  addition, 
about  15  proposals  have  been  prepared  and 
submitted  on  behaU  of  todlvidual  districts. 
In  the  fall,  according  to  Dr.  Lavto,  the 
center  wlU  be  working  on  vocational  educa- 
tion, among  other  tbtogs. 


VARIETY   OrrKRH) 
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OUTSIDE  AIDS  Pooled:  20  Regional  Schools 

Tap  Service  Station 

(By  Lorraine  Karcz) 

Chelmsford.  Mass.— An  old  farmhoxise 
napptog  m  a  Chelmsford  meadow  is  the  un- 
expected setting  for  an  energetic  educa- 
tional service  station. 

"I  see  the  Merrimack  Educational  Center 
(MEC)  as  a  catalyst  for  change  in  the  20 
communities  surroundtog  us,"  said  Dr. 
Richard  J.  Lavto,  the  center's  director,  from 
his  desk  overlooktog  the  meadow. 

Dr.  Lavto.  an  Intense,  soft-spoken  educa- 
tor with  experience  as  an  industrial  con- 
sultant, travels  about  his  20-town  aree  pro- 
mottog  much-needed  cooperation  among  the 
school  districts. 

School  people  from  the  towns  now  come 
to  the  center  to  get  new  Ideas  to  take  back 
to  their  classrooms  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  services  and  equipment  they  could  not 
afford  alone. 

MEC  is  a  child  of  "HUe  3  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters. These  centers,  operating  outside  local 
school  systems,  have  the  task  of  develop- 
ing and  disseminating  bright  new  ideas  to 
education. 

BROKER  rBATTTRE  DESCRIBED 

MEC,  staffed  with  a  small  core  of  educa- 
tional professionals,  perform  a  special  "bro- 
ker" feature.  "It  matches  resources  from  the 
outside  world  with  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
school  systems,"  saws  Dr.  Lavto. 

Outside  the  school  systems,  he  explains, 
vmlversities  and  todustry  have  developed  a 
wealth  of  new  programs  and  creative  edu- 
cational techniques  which  still  have  to  un- 
dergo the  fire  of  testing  in  the  schools.  MEC 
gives  innovations  their  test  of  practicality 
by  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers who  can  put  them  to  work. 

The  center  has  Introduced  and  made 
available  to  teachers  of  the  Merrimack  Val- 
ley new  technological  aids.  Among  them  is 
the  microfiche,  an  instrument  for  storing 
information  which  provides  teachers  with  a 
wealth  of  professional  material  not  avail- 
able to  them  In  local  libraries. 

Hundreds  of  these  documents  are  stored 
at  MEC.  todlvidual  schools  get  a  catalog  of 
the  material  stored  on  the  microfiche  and 
a  viewer,  and  the  teachers  can  take  out  on 
loan  articles  and  reports  to  their  fields. 


The  microfiche  is  one  example  of  expen- 
sive modem  equipment  that  the  schooU  to 
the  area  can  afford  when  they  pool  their 
resources. 

Another  example  of  new  equipment  to  the 
Merrimack  Valley  totroduced  by  MEC  U 
computer  terminals  for  guidance  and  math. 

GiUdance  counselors  to  14  of  the  regions 
16  high  schools  now  can  refer  Johnny  to  a 
computer  when  he  wants  to  know  of  a 
medium-size  rural  oampus  to  the  MldwMt 
with  a  good  history  department  and  a  black- 
studies  program.  Johnny  uses  a  manual  and 
a  simple  keyboard  on  a  terminal  that  is 
linked  to  a  computer  to  Boston  to  find  the 
school  that  matches  his  specific  toterests 
and  abilities. 

While  a  computer  cannot  replace  personal 
counseling,  its  vast  store  of  facts  can  be 
a  great  asset  to  a  busy  counselor,  teachers 

The  center  is  doing  more  than  bringing 
the  benefits  of  modem  technology  to  the 
area  schools.  It  also  sponsors  conferences 
and  institutes.  Participating  educators 
from  the  20  towns  gather  to  hear  con- 
sultants tell  about  new  teaching  methods 
and  new  administrative  approaches. 

PERSONNEL   MIX 

Dr  Lavln  and  hU  crew  also  organize 
forums  where  teachers  or  school-board 
members  or  administrators  from  one  town 
mix  with  their  counterparts  from  a  nelgh- 
bortog  school  system,  talk,  and  Itod  that 
they  share  common  needs. 

Such  get-togethers  did  not  occur  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  MEC.  The  individual 
towns  were  facing  on  their  own  a  host  of 
difficulties  in  their  educational  systems.  In- 
dustrial buildup  along  Routes  495  and  128 
had  brought  a  population  boom  and  subse- 
quent crowning  of  classrooms  and  finance 
difficulties  to  aU  the  area's  schools. 

Local  taxpayers  were  refusing  to  give  any 
more  money  than  they  were  already  giving 
for   educational   innovations. 

The  Merrimack  Center  has  awakened  the 
towns  to  the  fact  that,  by  Jointly  financing 
projects,  they  can  afford  to  hire  consultants 
and  buy  equipment  without  tocreaslng 
revenues.  ^      ^     , 

Peter  Oerefoll,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  North  Andover.  praises  the  work  of  MEC. 
"A  stogie  town  cant  afford  a  top-notch  con- 
sultant." he  says.  "Many  together  can." 


tailoRmakino  possible 
An  important  part  of  the  center's  Pbll«>^ 
phy  Is  that  each  town  participating  to  MBC 
activities  can  opt  for  the  programs  it  likes 
and  can  afford.  Towns  as  small  as  Ashby  and 
as  large  as  Andover  can  each  afford  to  par- 
ticipate. Dr.  Lavln  feels  that  the  MEC  thus 
helps  maintain  the  autonomy  and  uniqueness 
so  valued  by  staunchly  Independent  New 
England    school    systems. 

'ntle  3  fundtog  lasts  three  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  local  communities 
wUl  have  to  support  the  center  on  their  own 
If  they  wish  to  retain  it. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  how  tightly  local  purse 
strings  will  be  held.  But  educators  from 
the  area  Indicate  that  the  high  retum  on  the 
local  investment  of  such  a  regional  approach 
is  convincing  the  towns  of  MEC's  value. 

Testimony  Presented  to  Senator  Edwaid  M. 
Kennedy  by  Lawrence  P.  Creedon,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Qutncy.  Mass. 
I  appreciate  the  President's  concern  over 
InflBtlon.  We  share  his  concern.  However, 
the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  curtailing  that 
which   is   our   nation's   best   tovestment— 
Education. 

Qulncy  is  a  city  of  ninety  thousand  peo- 
ple located  In  the  Eleventh  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts.  Qulncy  maintains 
a  public  school  system  for  twenty  thousand 
students,      ranging      from      Ktodergarten 
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ttirougb  a  municipality  operated  Junior  col- 
lege If  the  Prealdenfa  veto  Is  sustained,  the 
net  result  could  be  to  seriously  disrupt  the 
educaUonal  program  of  the  Qulncy  Public 
Schools.  _  ... 

The  1970  budget  of  the  Qulncy  Publlo 
SchooU  amounted  to  fifteen  million  dollars, 
86C,  of  that  sum  going  out  In  salaries,  10% 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  physical  plant, 
and  5%  for  instructional  materials.  Over  the 
past  several  years  the  budget  has  been  In- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  15Tc  per  year,  causing 
a  serious  strain  on  the  financial  resouroee  of 
the  local  taxpayer.  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  77%  of  the  cost  of  public  edu- 
cation Is  raised  at  the  local  level,  18%  Is  con- 
tributed by  the  Commonwealth,  and  only 
S'-o  by  the  federal  government.  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  President  would  consider 
reducing  the  federal  contribution. 

During  the  196^1970  school  year,  the 
QiUncy  Public  Schools  received  from  state 
and  federal  sources  approximately  •3,400,000. 
Of  that  amount,  W.OOCOOO  was  received  from 
the  Commonwealth,  while  $1,400,000  waa  re- 
ceived in  federal  aid  through  grants  or  pro- 
grams  financed  by  the  fedwral  government. 

Prosrams     within     the     Qulncy     PubUc 
Schools  that  would  be  seriously  affected  as 
a  result  of  the  Presidential  veto  Include  the 
following : 
Adxilt  Baalc  Education: 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Pro- 
grams; 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe; 
Title  I  Programs  for  the  Educationally  Dis- 
advantaged; 
Higher  Education  Work-Study  Program; 
Libraries  under  Title  11; 
Teacher  Aid  Programs  under  the  Profes- 
sional Development  Act,  Public  Law  90-35; 
Close  to  twenty  programs  funded  In  part 
under  the  provisions  of  the  NaUonal  Defense 
Edufatlon  Act; 

Several  programs  under  the  new  compre- 
hensive vocational  educaUon  bill.  Public  Law 
90-576:  and 

Breakfast  and  lunch  programs  for  needy 
children. 

In  addition,  the  Qiilncy  PubUc  Schools 
would  lose  approximately  $300,000  currently 
made  available  through  the  federally  Impact- 
ed areas  law.  Public  Law  874. 

Under  the  Adult  Basic  EducaUon  program, 
the  Qulncy  Public  Schools  have  been  able  to 
malnUln  programs  In  the  Norfolk  County 
House  of  Correction  In  Dedham,  as  well  as 
for  Qulncy  residents  who  are  In  need  of 
baalc  skills  In  reading,  mathematlcB,  and 
language  arts.  Beginning  In  the  fall  of  1970. 
arrangements  were  being  made  to  extend 
the  Adult  Basic  Education  program  to  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  In  Qulncy. 

In  1966  and  1969,  the  Qulncy  Public 
SchooU  administered  grants  amounting  to 
more  than  $110,000  in  order  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  unskilled  and  under-sklUed 
workers  to  Increase  their  marketability  for 
employment.  Many  of  these  programs  were 
carried  on  In  conjunction  with  General  Dy- 
namics and  the  Qulncy  City  Government. 

Since  1965,  the  Qulncy  Public  Schools  have 
administered  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program,  caring  for  the  educational  and  em- 
ployment needs  of  100-160  underprlvUeged 
young  adults  each  year. 

Under  Title  I  of  PubUc  Law  89-10.  the 
Qulncy  PubUc  Schools  have  developed  and 
Implemented  an  educational  program  for 
about  460  young  people  In  grades  1-3  In  five 
pubUc  schools  and  In  three  non-pubUc 
schools.  In  addlUon,  Title  I  programs  have 
been  developed  In  guidance  and  education 
for  the  handicapped  as  weU  as  summer  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  youth.  During  simi- 
mer  activities  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
Involve  parents  and  community  leaders  In 
Identifying  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood 
school  and  developing  programs  for  correct- 
ing llmlUtlona  In  school  organization  and 
admlnlstraUon   as   weU   as   the  educational 


program.  Approximately  $200-236,000  per  year 
has  been  committed  to  these  programs. 

under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966, 
the  Qulncy  Public  Schools  developed  and 
implemented  a  work-study  program,  pro- 
viding work  stations  for  sixty  students  from 
Qulncy  Junior  College.  The  entire  program 
was  geared  to  providing  teacher  aides  for 
the  Qulncy  Public  Schools,  and  as  a  result 
many  young  people  who  graduated  from 
Qulncy  Junior  College  have  gone  on  to  four- 
year  baccalaureate  Institutions  and  majored 
m  teacher  education. 

As  a  restUt  of  the  Impetus  received  through 
Title  n  monies,  the  Qulncy  Public  Schools 
embarked  on  developing  a  Department  of 
Ubrary  Services  that  now  Includes  thirty 
professlonaUy  trained  librarians  and  has  a 
local  budget  for  Ubrary  materials  in  excess 
of  $90,000.  This  Is  m  addition  to  the  $14,000 
received  under  Title  n. 

Under  the  provlalona  of  the  Professional 
Development  Act,  Public  Law  90-36,  the 
Qulncy  Public  Schools  secured  a  grant  In  the 
amount  of  $29,000  In  order  to  train  forty  peo- 
ple to  serve  as  full-time  teacher  aides  within 
the  school  system. 

For  more  than  a  decade  federal  assistance 
under  NDEA,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  has  served  to  upgrade  educational  pro- 
grams; particularly  In  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence. Without  this  kind  of  assistance,  It  la 
doubtful  that  the  limited  resources  of  the 
QxUncy  PubUc  Schools  would  have  aUowed 
for  the  mcluslon  of  critically  needed  equip- 
ment In  these  areas.  During  the  last  two  years 
the  Qulncy  PubUc  Schools  have  received  over 
$70,000  from  NDEA. 

Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Vocational  Education  Bill,  Public  Law  90-676, 
the  Qulncy  Public  Schools  submitted  pro- 
posals in  excess  of  $600,000  In  order  to  de- 
velop relevant  vocational  education  pro- 
grams at  the  secondary,  post  secondary,  and 
adult  levels.  Vocational  aducatlon  Is  a  major 
concern  of  educators  In  Qulncy  In  that  70% 
of  our  students  are  not  four-year-coUege- 
bound  and  thus  are  In  need  of  vocational 
competence  by  the  time  they  graduate  from 
high  school. 

In  1965  Qulncy  embarked  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  vocational-technical  school  at 
a  cost  of  five  and  a  half  mllUon  doUars.  In 
addition,  the  school  system  received  a  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In  the 
amount  of  $660,000  In  order  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  instruction  for  the  new  vocational 
facility.  While  Qulncy  has  been  making  every 
effort  to  provide  relevant  vocational  opportu- 
nities for  Its  students,  the  fact  remains  that 
only  30%  of  those  who  coTild  benefit  from 
vocational  education  are  Involved  In  such 
programs.  PubUc  Law  90-676  wlU  allow 
Qilncy  to  continue  Its  efforts  In  this  area. 

Under  federally  aided  food  and  nutrition 
programs  the  Qulncy  Public  Schools  received 
close  to  $70,000  during  the  last  school  year. 
In  1968  the  Qulncy  Public  Schools  estab- 
lished the  first  federally-financed  breakfast 
programs  In  the  Commonwealth. 

It  Is  disheartening  to  be  concerned  about 
the  poeslbUlty  of  cuts  In  the  amount  of  fed- 
eral aid  available  to  local  communities  when 
educators  across  the  nation  were  looking  to 
the  federal  government  for  Increased  assist- 
ance. In  particular,  I  anticipated  critically 
needed  Increases  In  the  areas  of  comprehen- 
sive vocational  education,  school  lunch  and 
nutrition  programs,  and  programs  funded 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

IX  the  President's  veto  Is  sustamed  Qulncy 
win  either  be  forced  to  abandon  many  of  the 
programs  that  I  have  cited  or  redirect  Its  lim- 
ited ftinds  from  development  In  other  crltl- 
,caUy  needed  areas  to  the  support  of  those 
programs.  A  loea  In  federal  assistance  to  the 
Qulncy  Public  Schools  would  me*n  a  re-as- 
sessment of  the  school  buUdlng  program.  In- 
cluding the  replacement  of  existing  ele- 
mentary schools  that  are  now  more  than  100 


years  old  and  major  renovation  of  existing 
high  school  fadUtlee  that  have  not  been  up- 
dated in  the  past  fifty  years.  In  addlUon, 
efforts  at  making  educational  programs  rele- 
vant, particularly  In  the  vocational  area,  and 
providing  learning  materials  that  are  respon- 
sive to  the  many  and  varied  ways  In  which 
yoimg  people  learn  would  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed. Programs  In  Inservlce  teacher  educa- 
tion. Including  the  use  of  para-profeaslonals 
and  community  reaourcee,  would  have  to  be 
abcuidoned. 

In  the  President's  veto  message  he  Indi- 
cated that  to  have  signed  the  education  bill 
would  have  contributed  to  Inflation. 

InflatKm  can  be  most  effectively  curbed 
by  the  prestige  and  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident being  directed  toward  the  major  In- 
dustries of  the  United  States.  The  continued 
splraUng  of  prices  In  all  areas  are  a  direct 
and  an  Indirect  result  of  their  practices. 
Without  a  major  change  by  this  segment  of 
our  economy,  the  eunotmt  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices we  wlU  be  able  to  purchase  to  help  edu- 
cate our  students  wUl  continue  to  shrink. 

Education  Is  an  inveatTnent  that  guaran- 
tees the  continued  growth  and  development 
of  our  nation.  Continued  and  Increased  sup- 
port for  educaUon  at  the  national  level  la 
not  only  Imperative  to  the  local  communltlea 
but  alao  to  the  nation. 


Statkmxnt  or  SrNAXoa  Edwabd  M.  Kknksdt 
PoE  MxETiNO  WrrH  Massachusetts  Edu- 
cators ON  Feoebal  AppaopaiATioNS  rem 
Education 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
school  administrators,  educators  and  parents 
from  across  the  state  to  discuss  federal  spend- 
ing for  education.  For  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responslblUty  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  educating  our  Nation's 
youth. 

Earlier  this  year,  after  extensive  hearings 
and  full  consideration.  Congress  appropriated 
$4.4  blUlon  for  the  Office  of  Education  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  Last  week  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  Education  Appropriations 
for  the  second  straight  year.  Indicating  that 
he  was  upset  that  Congress  chose  to  spend 
$463  mllUon  more  for  educaUon  than  he  re- 
quested. I  am  pleased  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  Thursday  voted  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  do  likewise  In  the  vote  expected 
this  afternoon  or  tomorrow. 

Failure  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  education  funds  would  be  a  disaster  for 
Massachusetts  and  for  the  Nation.  The  Im- 
mediate losers  would  be  school  children, 
parents  and  educators.  The  ultimate  loser 
would  be  the  country  as  a  whole. 

First,  failure  to  override  the  veto — and  ac- 
cepting Instead  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President— would  mean  $25-30  mlUlon  less 
In  federal  education  money  for  Massa- 
chusetts. That  money  Is  desperately  needed. 
Expenditures  In  the  state  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  alone  have 
now  risen  to  over  $1  billion  annually.  School 
budgets  have  been  pared  to  a  bare-bones 
minimum,  with  the  result  that  per  pupil 
expenditure  m  Massachusetts  Is  less  than 
the  national  average.  Teachers  salaries  are 
inadequate,  buildings  and  equipment  are 
getting  older,  children  In  many  cases  have 
been  crowded  Into  haU-day  sessions.  With- 
out adequate  federal  help,  we  simply  can- 
not achieve  top-quaUty  education  in  Massa- 
chvisetts. 

Second,  failure  to  override  the  veto  would 
most  likely  raise  property  taxes  m  Massa- 
chxisetts.  For  the  money  must  come  from 
somewhere,  unless  we  are  wlUlng  to  give  up 
on  our  chUdren's  educational  needs.  Al- 
ready residents  of  MassachusetU  pay  a  stag- 
gering 74%  of  school  budgets  out  of  local 
taxes  compared  to  62%  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  It  would  be  an  unfair  and  outrageous 
burden  to  force  property  taxes  up  even  higher 
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because     the    President    vetoed     education 

*^^lrd^  failure  to  override  the  veto  would 
cause  delay  and  irreparable  harm  in  planning 
school  budgets  for  the  comtog  academe  year. 
Students  wlU  return  to  classes  wlttUn  the 
next  few  weeks.  But  untU  administrators 
know  how  much  federal  money  their  school 
systems  will  receive,  they  cannot  set  priori- 
ties and  make  realistic  plans.  Last  year,  for 
example,  our  schools  suffered  because  admUa- 
Utrators  were  kept  on  the  hook  until  Mardi 
5  1970— less  than  four  months  before  the 
end  of  the  school  year— before  the  Education 
Appropriations  bUl  was  finally  passed.  That 
is  why  this  year  Congress  decided  to  spUt 
off  education  from  the  general  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  blU  and  consider  It  sep- 
arately and  early.  All  this  will  be  undone  if 
we  have  to  scrap  the  bill  passed  by  Congress 
and  start  aU  over  again  In  September  on  a 
new  bUL 

Fourth.  faUure  to  override  the  veto  woiild 
deny  student  assistance  to  thousands  of 
needy  and  deserving  students  in  Massachu- 
setts For  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Congress 
passed  $243  mllUon  for  National  Defense 
Student  Loans,  compared  to  $176.9  requested 
by  the  President.  Of  that  $66.1  million  differ- 
ence Massachusetts  would  lose  $2.7  mllUon  If 
we  took  the  President's  flgtu-e.  An  estimated 
4.500  students  In  Massachusetts  would  lose 
assistance— students  whose  parents  are  des- 
perately trying  to  find  aid  so  that  their 
daughter  or  son  can  go  to  college.  I  spon- 
sored a  succesaf  \U  amendment  In  the  Senate 
to  raise  the  amount  for  National  Defense 
Student  Loans.  reoognlElng  that  famUles 
with  college-age  chUdren  face  rising  tuition 
and  costs,  difficulty  In  getting  bank  loana, 
and  a  decrease  In  Jobe  avaUable  for  studente 
trying  to  earn  their  way  through  school.  We 
should  not  cut  back  on  our  commitment  to 
student  assistance  at  this  time  of  greatest 
need. 

In  general,  faUure  to  override  the  rtvo 
would  simply  reduce  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  and  In  the  Nation.  It 
would  ttun  back  the  clock  on  our  attempts 
to   achieve    equal    educational    opportunity 
regardless   of   the   financial  resources   of   a 
chUd's  famUy.  It  would  be  a  step  backward 
at  the  very  time  that  a  sound  education  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  neceesary  for  good 
employment  and  advancement  In  our  society. 
The  President  haa  claimed  that  the  $463 
mllUon  increase  in  education  appropriations 
would  be  responsible  for  further  inflation. 
Certainly  I  share  the  concern  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  prices  rose  by  6%  last  year,  that 
interest  rates  are  at  the  highest  level  since 
the  ClvU  War,  that  unemployment  Is  rising. 
It  18  misleading  and  absolutely  Incorrect, 
however,  to  single  out  the  Education  Appro- 
priations bUl  as  the  scapegoat  for  the  Presi- 
dent's inability  to  control  Inflation. 

First,  the  $463  mlUlon  Is  mlnlflcule  com- 
pared to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  It  Is  only 
about  one-fifth  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
budget  request.  It  Is  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  one  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
As  one  of  the  President's  own  economic  ad- 
visors has  pointed  out.  a  shift  of  this  amount 
simply  does  not  have  an  appreciable  effect 
on  Inflation. 

Second,  education  spending  Is  less  Infla- 
tionary than  military  spending,  for  example. 
It  trains  people  for  productive  employment— 
which  means  less  people  on  welfare  or  un- 
employment rolls,  and  an  Increase  In  needed 
goods  and  services  Especially  In  light  of  the 
present  welfare  mess,  not  just  In  Massachu- 
setts but  m  the  United  States  generally,  edu- 
cation spending  Is  a  sound  investment  In  the 
future. 

Third.  If  anyone  deserves  the  label  of  "big 
spender"  It  should  be  the  Administration, 
rather  than  Congress.  Last  year,  for  example. 
Congress  appropriated  $6.4  bllUon  less  than 
the  President  requested.  I  am  confident  that 


this  year  again  Congress  will  appropriate 
several  billion  doUars  less  than  the  President 
has  requested.  We  wUl  make  off -setting  cuts, 
so  that  the  Increase  In  educaUon  does  not 
contribute  to  Inflation.  ,    „„„h 

Fourth,  I  say  let's  cut  back  feder^  spend- 
Uig  from  war  programs,  not  from  education 
orograma.  Let's  stop  pouring  bllUons  of  dol- 
lara^a  year  down  tije  draUi  for  cost  oveiruna 
on  miUtary  weapons  which  are  not  needed 
in  the  first  place.  Let's  not  blame  Inflatton 
on  education  spending,  when  the  ^^^^^} 
hUnself  has  been  pushUig  so  hard  to  spend 
$1.46  bUllon  this  year,  and  many  bUUons 
more  In  the  future,  on  the  ABM. 

Priorities  are  badly  displaced  Indeed  when 
the  President  vetoes  a  total  of  $4.4  bllUon 
for  education  and  then  asks  for  more  tlmn  15 
times  as  much  for  miUtary  spending^  Prior- 
ities are  badly  misplaced  when  the  Adminis- 
tration seeks  over  half  a  billion  doUars  to 
baU  out  a  raUroad  and  an  aU-craft  company 
but  objects  to  Congress  adding  lees  than  that 
amount  for  education.  Priorities  are  badly 
misplaced  when  the  Administration  U  more 
concerned  about  ABM's  than  ABC's 

I  support;  cutting  back  far  more  than  $453 
mUllon  from  the  subsidies  we  pay  ^"niers 
not  to  work;  from  the  supersonic  transport 
plane  which  wlU  pollute  the  environment  at 
the  same  time  that  It  leaves  an  ea^ti-shat- 
tering  boom  In  Its  wake;  from  pork-barrel 
public  works  projects;  and  f"'"  *5f,,,?!!: 
llferatlon  of  costly  and  unneeded  mlUtary 

^''w^flght  vigorously  and  hard  to  mjAe 
these  cuts  and  reduce  the  President  s  over- 
all budget.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  cannot 
and  we  must  not  shortchange  our  Naticm  s 
youth  by  cuttmg  the  funds  which  Congress 
has  already  deemed  necessary  for  education 

School  costs  are  rising  at  a  rate  of  over 
10%  a  year.  Yet  stUl  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, on  the  average,  pays  less  than  7%  oi 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
budgete-and  last  year  the  Federal  pereen- 
ta^  dropped  substantlaUy.  Even  under  the 
bm  vetoid  by  the  President  education  pro- 
grams wUl  be  funded  at  less  than  half  of  the 
authorized  amounts. 

Surely  a  Nation  which  spends  more  than 
$1400  a  year  in  armamento  for  each  South 
Vietnamese  soldier  can  afford  to  ^>end  more 
than  1^  a  year  for  each  American  school 

'^^r  If  we  lack  the  wlU  to  Uiveet  m  edu<»- 
tlon  today,  our  children  in  Massachusette 
a^  acroaa  the  Nation  wlU  be  handicapped 

tomorrow.  .     o.^«i 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  and  support  the  badly  needed 
$4.4  bUUon  for  education. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  be  willing  to 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  wishes  to  make  a 
short  statement? 

Mr  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 

*Mr  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  yielding  to  me  from  the 
time  under  his  control.  ..       ^      . 

Mr  President,  the  President's  veto  of 
the  education  appropriaUons  bill  laifies 
not  only  the  question  of  what  should  be 
our  national  economic  priorities  but, 
even  more  important,  who  should  set 
those  priorities.  Should  it  be  Congress  or 
the  President?  Prom  the  founding  of  our 
country  untU  now,  it  has  been  Congress. 
But  President  Nixon  apparently  believes 
that  this  responsibility,  this  determma- 
tion.  should  belong  to  the  President. 

A  key  paragraph  in  the  Presidents 
veto  message  bears  out  this  assertion.  It 
reads  as  follows: 


The  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  B<lu»- 
Uon  Is  $453  mUllon  over  my  budget  requert. 

My  request  would  have  produced  28% 
more  spendUig  Uian  Ui  the  last  fiscal  year 
of  the  previous  Administration. 

My  budget  asked  $3.97  bUllon  for  the  edu- 
cational purposes  covered  by  this  blU-^ 
increase  of  $972  mllUon  In  spending  over  fis- 
cal 1969.  In  addition.  I  have  committed  my- 
self to  ask  the  Congress  for  an  extra  $360 
mlUlon  to  fuUy  fund  the  school  desegrega- 
tion program  as  soon  as  the  Congress  pro- 
vides the  authorizing  leglsUtion. 


The  implication  of  that  language  is 
that  a  $350  million  excess  would  have 
been  acceptable  if  it  were  avaUable  for 
expenditure  as  the  President  desired.  I 
fail  to  understand  why  money  spent  as 
the  Congress  determines  is  Inflationary, 
whUe  that  spent  under  Presidential  di- 
rection is  not.  If  $350  milUon  in  addi- 
tional spending  is  inflationary,  it  is  In- 
flaUonary  regardless  of  which  program 
absorbs  it.  .        . 

In  my  opinion,  the  President,  in  veto- 
ing this  bill,  is  challenging  the  right  of 
Congress  to  set  priorities  within  appro- 
priaUons bills.  The  Congress  has  always 
maintained  its  authority  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  appropriate  funds  by  law. 
I  know  of  no  other  time  in  history  when 
a  President,  by  the  use  of  the  veto,  has 
challenged  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
direct  use  of  funds.  Regardless  of  the 
subject  matter  for  which  this  bill  appro- 
priates funds,  be  it  education,  health,  or 
the  national  defense,  the  veto  must  be 
overridden  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to 
order  to  turn  back  this  chaUenge  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
according  to  its  own  priorities. 

Finally  there  is  no  more  sensible  and 
frugal  investment  than  that  of  the  edu- 
cation of  our  young  people.  In  fact,  there 
is  more  than  a  tenfold  return  to  the 
Federal  Government  alone  in  the  form 
of  increased  taxes  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased earning  base.  „„^_,  _- „ 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

vields  time? 

Mr  GRIPPIN.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  Indicate  my 
support  for  President  Nixon's  veto  of  this 
bill  I  recognize  that  it  may  not  be  very 
popular.  poUUcally.  to  support  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  this  par- 
ticular situation.  It  is  seldom  popular  to 
appear  to  be  to  opposition  to  any  educa- 
tion biU.  Over  the  years,  botii  to  the  other 
body  and  to  this  body.  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  education  to  general. 

I  beUeve  President  Nixon  has  tak^  a 
very  courageous  and  very  statesmanlike 
Dosition.  cme  which  provides  the  country 
with  the  leadership  It  needs  at  tills  very 
crucial  time.  His  veto  is  not  directed  to 
this  one  bill  alone;  it  is  a  veto  on  prto- 
dple.  I  believe  he  deserves  to  be  sup- 
ported. ,     , 

Those  who  are  willing  to  vote  for  to- 
creases  to  taxes,  those  who  are  wlUlng 
to  have  the  value  of  the  doUar  ended 
still  further,  and  Uiose  who  are  wllhng 
to  have  more  inflation,  of  course,  can  dis- 

Those  who  beUeve  that  President 
Nixon  has  not  cut  tbe  defense  budget 
far  enough  will  say  It  should  be  cut  stlU 
further.  But  those  who  think  that  a  $12 
billion  slash  to  the  defense  budget— 
which  has  already  reordered  our  priori- 
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ties  significantly  and  dramatically — 
those  who  realize  that  significant  In- 
creases have  already  been  made  in  the 
educational  budget,  should  support  Pres- 
ident Nixon  In  this  situation. 

The  amount  in  this  conference  report 
is  $453  million  over  the  budget,  nearly  a 
half  billion  dollars.  While  it  exceeds  the 
President's  budget  by  that  amount,  it 
also  involves  a  cut  of  some  $75  million 
from  his  request  for  emergency  assist- 
ance to  help  in  the  desegregation  of  our 
school  system. 

As  we  have  heard  frwn  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  8Ubc<Mnmittee, 
some  of  the  conferees  apparently  have  in 
mind  that  at  a  later  point  they  will  pro- 
vide the  additional  $75  million  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  So,  I  sup- 
pose, with  that  admission  they  are  really 
saying  that,  although  $75  million  is  not 
included  here.  It  will  be  added  later, 
which  will  bring  the  total  appropriation 
to  a  figure  which  will  be  at  least  to  $528 
million  over  the  budget. 

It  indicates,  of  course,  a  sharp  dis- 
agreement on  the  part  of  the  conferees 
with  the  President  so  far  as  priorities  are 
concerned.  This  conference  report  says, 
in  effect,  that  President  Nixon's  efforts 
toward  educational  reform  are  not  to  be 
implemented,  because  over  half  of  the 
increases  in  this  conference  report  go 
against  President  Nixon's  efforts  toward 
reform  in  education. 

As  already  has  been  admitted,  the  big 
increases  in  the  impacted  aid  program 
continue  and  increase — a  program  that 
desperately  needs  reform.  It  awards  more 
money  to  the  richest  coimty  in  the 
United  States,  Montgomery  County,  in 
large  amounts,  while  it  does  little  or 
nothing  for  the  iioorest  counties  in  the 
United  States  if  they  have  a  few  Fed- 
eral employees. 

The  money  in  this  conference  report 
actually  cuts  back  on  President  Nixon's 
budget  request  for  a  dropout  prevention 
program  by  some  $5  million,  indicating 
again  that  in  the  areas  where  President 
Nixon  is  seeking  reform  in  education — 
reform  that  is  desperately  needed — as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  emergency  assist- 
ance to  help  in  the  desegregation  of  our 
schools,  this  conference  report  is  defi- 
cient. The  conference  report  cuts  back 
on  President  Nixon's  requests  in  the 
areas  of  reform  but,  in  other  areas.  It 
provides  for  increases  far  above  his 
budget. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  has  the 
support  of  the  people  in  the  fight  he  is 
making  against  inflation,  in  his  fight  to 
hold  the  line  on  taxes,  and  to  try  to  hold 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  No  bill,  not  even 
an  education  bill,  can  be  exempt  or  im- 
mune from  the  principles  which  must  be 
applied  if  this  important  fight  is  to  be 
won. 

Every  appropriations  bill  has  to  stand 
the  test.  If  President  Nixon  had  not 
vetoed  this  biD,  which  is  nearly  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  budget  request,  his 
credibility  in  the  fight  against  inflation 
would  have  been  impaired.  His  credibility 
in  this  fight  is  very  important;  and  I  say. 
regretfully,  that  if  the  Senate  votes  to 
override  the  President's  veto — and  I  sus- 
pect that  will  happen — surely  the  credi- 
bility of  Congress,  insofar  as  Its  deter- 


mination to  fight  inflation  is  concerned, 
will  be  impaired. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  the  vote  here 
today  wiU  be  to  sustain  President  Nixon 
in  the  courageous  position  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent^ have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  nimaber  of  articles  and  edi- 
torials pubhshed  in  newsi>apers  aroxmd 
the  country,  supporting  the  President's 
position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  13.  1970] 
Nixon's    HEW    CmD"    Defends    Pttnd    Bnx 

Veto — Agsees    Intlation    Cottld    Cbipplk 

Progr.\ms 

St.  LotJis.  August  12.— EUlot  Richardson, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
today  defended  President  Nixon's  veto  of 
the  $4.4  bUllon  education  budget  as  a  move 
necessary  to  keep  Inflation  from  undercut- 
ting HEW  efforts. 

In  a  press  conference  at  the  American  Bar 
Association's  annual  meeting  here,  Rich- 
ardson said  the  appropriation  was  «1  bUllon 
above  department  requests. 

Nixon  yesterday  vetoed  both  the  educa- 
tion bill  and  $18  billion  for  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  on  the 
ground  that  the  increases  added  by  Con- 
gress would  mean  "higher  prices,  taxes,  and 
interest  rates." 

CrnS  BTTDCET  GROWTH 

Richardson  said  his  department  could  oper- 
ate without  the  $1  billion.  He  noted  that  the 
HEW  budget  has  been  increasing  10  to  15 
per  cent  every  year.  For  the  first  time  In  more 
than  30  years,  government  spending  for  de- 
fense has  been  "massively  reduced"  to  34 
per  cent  of  the  total  budget,  he  said,  while 
spending  for  human  resources  has  been  In- 
creased to  42  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Richardson  said  his  basic  reaction  to  the 
vetoes  is  to  urge  Congress  to  pass  some  kind 
of  education  bUl  quickly,  to  avoid  penaliz- 
ing schools  after  the  start  of  the  school  year 
next  month,  he  said.  Congress  must  now 
either  override  the  vetoes,  as  It  did  recently 
with  the  federal  hospital  construction  bill, 
or  draft  new  measures  to  Nixon's  liking,  he 
said. 

Richardson  said  that  altho  his  department 
can  always  use  money,  he  would  not  want  to 
see  any  great  Increase  In  educational  spend- 
ing If  it  might  seriously  Jeopardize  national 
security. 

BACKS   WELFARE   KEFORMS 

"Prom  my  experience  In  the  State  De- 
partment I  recognize  that  spending  for  na- 
tional security  Is  also  very  Important,"  he 
said. 

Richardson  was  imdersecretary  of  state  \m- 
tU  appointed  to  replace  Robert  Pinch  as  HEW 
secretary. 

In  a  speech  before  a  session  of  the  A.  B.  A., 
Richardson  urged  congressional  passage  of 
Nixon's  family  assistance  program  before 
the  welfare  situation  becomes  worse. 

He  acknowledged  that  many  northern  In- 
dustrial states  will  be  forced  to  supplement 
federal  welfare  programs  even  If  the  federal 
government  takes  over  all  administration  of 
welfare.  The  change  might  also  result  in 
higher  taxes,  but  most  people  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  them,  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jtdy  30,  19701 

Sides   With   Fed   Assessment:    Inflation's 

Strength  in    Untted  States    TJndeeesti- 

MATEO,  Sats  OECD 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 
The  "clearest  danger"  of  current  Admin- 
istration policies  to  expand  the  economy  lies 
in  a  resurgence  of  inflationary  pressures,  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 


Development  warned  yesterday  In  a  report 
released  simultaneously  here  and  in  Paris. 

In  Its  semi-annual  review,  the  OECD  de- 
clared that  "the  strength  of  the  Inflationary 
forces  generated  over  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  been  consistently  underestimated." 
The  OECD's  assessment,  written  weeks  ago, 
Implicitly  touches  upon  an  open  disagree- 
ment between  President  Nixon's  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  over  the  desirable  rate  of  growth  In 
the  nation's  money  supply.  The  OECD 
seemed  to  side  with  Fed  chairman  Arthtir 
Bums,  who  has  claimed  that  the  CEA's  pro- 
posals for  more  rapid  monetary  expansion 
risk  increased  price  Inflation. 

Nevertheless,  the  OECD  predicted  that  the 
nation's  "real"  gross  national  product  (ONP) 
would  resxune  its  upward  trend  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1970,  reaching  a  growth  rate  of 
3.76  per  cent  In  the  flrst  six  months  of  1971. 
During  the  flrst  half  of  1970,  "real"  GNP 
(actual  ONP  adjusted  for  price  increases)  de- 
clined slightly. 

If  '.he  Administration's  policies  work  suc- 
cessfully, the  OECD  said,  the  unemployment 
rate,  now  4.7  per  cent,  should  "peak"  at  about 
6.6  per  cent  In  early  1971,  and  the  flrst  half 
of  1971. 

But  the  OECD — composed  of  the  United 
States,  Oreat  Britain,  Prance,  Germany, 
Italy,  Canada,  and  Japan — hedged  all  its  In- 
flation projections. 

The  current  world-wide  Inflationary  cycle 
ranks  as  the  worst  since  the  Korean  War,  the 
OECD  said,  because  previous  Inflationary  pe- 
riods always  left  "one  or  more  Important 
countries  In  which  prices  remained  fairly 
stable  .  .  .  Such  Islands  of  stability  now 
hardly  exist." 

According  to  the  OECD's  latest  data,  re- 
flecting April  and  May  results,  flve  of  the 
seven  OECD  meml)ers  are  experiencing  an- 
nual rates  of  price  Increases  exceeding  6  per 
cent.  Great  Britain  registered  the  largest 
gain  (12.4  per  cent),  followed  by  Japan  (7.3 
per  cent) ,  the  United  States  (6.7  per  cent) . 
France  (6.1  per  cent).  Italy  (6  per  cent), 
Canada  (3.9  per  cent),  and  Germany  (3.1  per 
cent) . 

The  OECD  gave  an  ambiguous  endorse- 
ment to  experiments  with  "income  policies" 
aimed  at  halting  the  wage-price  spiral.  Big 
wage  settlements,  the  OECD  said,  constitute 
the  clearest  threat  to  price  stability.  The  lat- 
est information  shows  that  manufactvulng 
wages  of  OECD  members  increased  from  a 
minimum  of  6  per  cent  (the  United  States) 
to  a  maximum  of  19.7  per  cent  (Italy)  over 
the  past  year. 

Unlike  previous  Inflationary  cyclee,  the 
OECD  said,  the  curemt  price  Increases  have 
spread  to  export  products.  Last  year's  export 
price  rise  amounted  to  nearly  4  per  cent 
against  an  average  of  %  of  1  per  cent  between 
1955  and  67. 

The  traditional  stability  of  export  prices, 
according  to  the  OECD  report,  had  reflected 
the  competitiveness  of  International  mar- 
kets. "At  any  one  time,  there  was  cme  or 
more  major  exporter  which,  because  of  weak 
markets  at  home,  acted  as  a  check  on  other 
exporters,"  it  said. 

However,  the  combination  of  rising  do- 
mestic expenses  and  strong  export  demand — 
OECD  trade  has  expanded  40  per  cent  more 
since  mid- 1967  than  it  had  in  the  previous 
flve  years — reduced  pressures  to  keep  prices 
low,  the  OECD  said. 

The  universality  of  price  Increases  con- 
tributed to  Inflation  by  raising  costs  for 
small  countries,  which  Import  In  bulk,  and 
by  weakening  business"  and  governments'  de- 
termination to  restrain  prices  "since  they 
have  seen  other  countries  similarly  failing 
to  hold  the  tide,"  the  OECD  declared. 

[From  the  National  Observer,  Aug.  17,  19701 

OVERBIOING  THE  VETO 

Not  even  the  most  imaginative  economist 
has  been  able  to  devise  an  alternative  way 
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of  reducing  the  rat*  of  Inflation.  There  U 
only  one  way  that  works,  and  that  Is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  scale  down  or 
eliminate  its  budget  deficits.  To  accomplish 
this  the  Government  must  either  raise  taxes 
or  cut  spending  or  both.  President  Nixon 
long  ago  declared  himself  for  controlling 
Federal  spending.  ^  .  ... 

It  was  In  the  light  of  this  policy  that  the 
President  decided  to  veto  the  education 
money  bill  that  exceeded  the  Administra- 
tion's request  by  almost  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Last  week  the  House  overrode  the  veto 
and  this  week  the  Senate  Is  expected  to  take 
Its  own  vote  on  the  matter. 

Throughout  the  hassle,  many  critics  have 
attempted  to  depict  ISi.  Nixon  as  Indifferent 
to  the  nation's  school  needs.  And  House 
Speaker  McCormack  has  called  the  Inflation 
Issue  a  "scarecrow  argximent."  Neither  tactic 
will  wash.  Inflation  is  visible  and  ublqultoxis, 
the  Government  oontlnues  to  spend  much 
more  than  It  takes  in,  and  a  »4  billion  re- 
quest for  education  hardly  suggests  White 
House  indifference. 

The  education  mecaure  would  pump  bu- 
llous into  the  districts  of  congressmen,  so 
Its  political  appeal  Is  large — especially  In  an 
election  year.  Too,  there  are  few  worthier 
ways  to  spend  Federal  funds  than  on  the 
welfare  of  chUdren.  And  whether  to  spend 
$4  4  bUllon,  as  Congress  wants,  or  to  spend 
slightly  leas  than  $4  billion,  as  the  President 
prefers.  Is  a  question  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age citizen  to  weigh  on  Its  merits. 

But  If  one  believes,  as  we  do,  that  In- 
flation Is  a  paramount  threat  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  health,  then  there  can  be  no 
argvunent  that  steps  shoiUd  be  taken  to  con- 
trol It.  Those  steps  involve  meetUig  the 
nation's  needs  with  carefiU  consideration  of 
the  amount  that  can  be  spent  safely  for  any 
given  purpose.  It  is  the  President's  Judg- 
ment that  $4.4  billion  is  too  much  to  spend 
on  education  now. 

Congress  has  replied  that  It  disagrees,  and 
In  so  replying  it  has  cast  doubt  on  Its  will- 
ingness to  make  the  hard  choices  necessary 
If  Inflation  Is  to  be  contained.  At  a  time 
when  the  country  faces  yet  another  sizable 
Federal  deficit,  the  action  on  Capites  Hill 
is  regrettable.  It  Is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  Administration  to  rein  in  Inflation  by 
Itself  and  Congress  has  now  gone  on  record 
as  saying  that  its  help,  to  put  It  gently, 
win  be  exceedingly  erratic. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Aug.  13, 

19701 

Two  Vetoes  in  One  Day,  Hureat 

In  one  of  his  most  dramatic  moves  since 

he  became  President,  Richard  M.  Nixon  on 

Tuesday  vetoed  two  big  appropriations  bills 

sent  him  by  Congress. 

One  was  for  education — $4.4  billion — and 
the  other  called  for  $18  billion  for  housing, 
space  and  veteran  expenditures.  They  added 
up,  said  the  President,  to  $1  bllUon  more 
than  he  wanted  to  spend  under  these  heads. 
Passages  from  his  veto  statement: 
"If  I  were  to  sign  these  bills,  that  spend 
more  than  we  can  now  afford,  I  would  be 
saying  'Yes'  to  a  higher  cost  of  living,  'Yes' 
to  higher  Interest  rates,  'Yes'  to  higher  taxes 
...  a  President  is  not  elected  to  see  any  one 
bin  In  Uolatlon.  He  must  see  them  as  part  of 
a  whole,  because  his  constituency  Is  200  mil- 
lion Americans." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Nixon  Insists  on  being 
President  of  and  for  aU  the  people,  not  of 
and  for  some  of  the  people. 

We  think  the  majority  of  the  people  will 
back  him  enthusiastically  In  that  Instance, 
as  we  believe  they  should. 

And  If  Congress  overrides  one  or  both  of 
these  votes,  as  Congress  may  do,  the  betting 
looks  good  that  Congress  thereby  wUl  Im- 
prove greatly  the  prospects  for  election  next 
Nov.  3  of  a  Republican-controlled  Congress 
which    will   cooperate    with    the    economy- 


minded  GOP  President,  not  try  to  sandbag 
him  every  other  day  or  so. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Aug.  15, 19701 

Veto  Score 
The  House  of  Representatives  acted  accord- 
ing to  form  on  President  NUon's  two  vetoes, 
overriding  his  disapproval  of  a  $453  mlUlon 
education  Item  and  sustaining  him  on  his  re- 
jection of  a  $541  million  housing  item.  The 
net  effect.  If  the  Senate  Joins  the  House  next 
week  In  overriding  the  education  veto,  will 
be  to  reduce  by  half  the  inflationary  Impact 
of  the  two  items  as  gauged  by  the  White 
House.  If  the  Democratic  leaders  In  Congress 
can  trim  other  Nixon  administration  budget 
recommendations  by  comparable  amounts,  or 
even  more,  the  Inflationary  ln4>act  on  the 
economy  will  be  neutralized. 

But  the  Inflationary  aspects  of  the  vetoes 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  political  as- 
pects, since  Mr.  NUon  Is  using  the  two  bills 
to  underscore  his  criticism  of  the  Democrats 
In  Congress  as  big  spenders,  a  criticism  which 
Is  to  be  used  this  fall  In  the  Republican  cam- 
paign for  more  seats  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Nixon  has  made  a  strong  effort  to 
Impress  this  general  point  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  he  Is  on  firm  ground  In  de- 
claring that  total  appropriations  cannot  be 
expanded  beyond  present  limits  without  add- 
ing new  inflationary  pressures.  But  It  should 
be  noted  that  77  House  Republicans  voted 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  edu- 
cation Item,  whereas  101  voted  on  his  side. 
On  the  bousing  item  the  President  fared 
better:  22  Republicans  voted  against  the 
President  and  165  for  him.  Some  House  Re- 
publicans, in  short,  are  ready  to  qualify  as 
big  spenders  along  with  the  Democrats. 

One  more  note:  the  Appropriations  com- 
mittee now  has  to  rework  the  $18  billion  In- 
dependent Offices  bill  which  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed 
because  of  the  Increased  housing  Item.  If  the 
President  had  the  so-called  Item  veto,  as  he 
should,  he  could  have  vetoed  the  single  item 
without  disapproving  the  entire  bill. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  14,  1970] 
Tale  or  Two  Vetoes 


President  Nixon  has  won  half  a  victory  in 
his  current  skirmish  with  Congress  over  In- 
flationary spending  legislation.  The  chal- 
lenge to  his  veto  of  the  housing  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies  bill  failed  in  the  House 
yesterday.  That  bill,  which  wotild  have  spent 
$641  million  more  than  the  President  re- 
quested, now  must  be  rewritten  more  to  bis 
Uklng. 

Whether  the  President  scores  a  complete 
tactical  success  In  the  present  confrontation 
will  be  decided  next  week.  The  House  over- 
rode his  veto  of  the  Office  of  Education 
apprc^riatlons  bill,  a  matter  of  $463  mUllon 
more  than  the  budget  request.  The  fate  of 
the  bUl  now  Is  up  to  the  Senate. 

The  President's  vetoes  of  the  two  appro- 
priations bills  were  Justified  as  part  of  the 
deadly  serioxis  flght  to  slow  Inflation.  For 
If  that  flght  Is  lost,  attempts  to  achieve  ade- 
quate funding  levels  for  domestic  programs — 
such  as  many  of  those  provided  for  In  the 
two  bills — are  doomed  to  frustration  as  cost 
Increases  nullify  the  benefits  of  the  larger 
expenditures. 

Fiscal  restraint  Is  the  keystone  of  the 
President's  antl-lnflatlon  policy,  so  It  was 
not  too  surprising  for  him  to  register  his 
third  and  fourth  vetoes  on  bills  calimg  for 
$1  bUllon  more  than  his  budget  requests. 

Many  of  the  spending  increases  sought  by 
the  congressmen  would  be  for  worthy  causes, 
and  the  President  conceded  this  point  In  his 
veto  message.  "Taken  Individually,"  he  said, 
"there  is  much  that  can  be  said  In  favor  of 
every  spending  bill  .  .  ."  But  from  the  over- 
all perspective  of  the  Presidency,  the  ailing 
national  economy  needs  to  be  brought  back 
to  full  health  or  there'll  be  need  for  dozens 


more  social  programs  to  relieve  those  victim- 
ized by  economic  dislocation. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  made  the  point  that  his 
budget  already  called  for  substantial  In- 
creases In  programs  aiding  education  and 
urban  areas,  so  the  argument  between  him 
and  the  congressmen  is  not  so  much  about 
cutting  expenditures  as  about  how  much 
they  should  be  Increased. 

Whatever  the  course  of  the  political  argu- 
ments, the  policy  of  flscal  restraint  to  con- 
trol Inflation  Is  a  vital  one,  and  It  already  Is 
under  too  much  strain,  with  the  administra- 
tion estimate  of  a  $1.3  billion  deflclt  for  fls- 
cal 1971,  and  other  estimates  nmnlng  to  $15 
bUllon.  Though  the  vetoed  bills  together 
would  have  had  a  spending  effect  much  less 
than  $1  bUllon  this  flscal  year,  because  most 
of  the  outlay  would  have  been  deferred,  the 
President  was  thinking  about  the  continu- 
ing Integrity  of  his  antl-lnflatlon  stance, 
looking  beyond  next  June  30. 

WhUe  the  President's  general  position  Is 
unassailable,  one  point  should  be  made 
about  the  independent  agencies  bill.  It  pro- 
vided a  $105  million  Increase  for  Veterans 
Administration  medical  programs.  Including 
the  VA  hospitals  housing  the  most  seriously 
wotmded  veterans  of  the  fighting  in  South- 
east Asia.  That  these  young  men  should  get 
less  than  the  best  treatment  is  Just  as  un- 
thinkable as  providing  our  men  in  the  field 
with  poor  rations  or  Inadequate  ammuni- 
tion. Yet  there  Is  much  evidence  that  VA 
hospitals  are  not  meeUng  the  high  standards 
expected  of  them,  and  that  ttie  spending  m- 
crease  Is  more  than  Justified. 

In  the  rewrlUng  of  this  bUl,  the  Increase 
for  the  veterans'  medical  program  should  be 
preserved.  The  required  antl-lnflatlon  econ- 
omies can  be  accomplished  elsewhere. 

The  education  bUl,  which  may  survive  Its 
veto,  has  the  potent  backing  of  the  educa- 
tion lobby  and  the  advantage  of  $126  mll- 
Uon  more  than  was  budgeted  for  the  Im- 
pacted-area  pork  barrel.  The  President  com- 
plained that  Congress  neglected  his  pro- 
posals for  new  education  approaches,  while 
fattening  old  unsatisfactory  programs.  The 
bUl  could  stand  a  through  rewriting,  to  the 
happy  event  the  Senate  upholds  the  veto  the 
House  ohose  to  override. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  sustain  the  President's  veto. 

This  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
provided  for  $984  million  more  than  the 
President's  budget.  It  is  true  that  the 
conferees  did  a  fair  job.  but  the  confer- 
ence report  still  provides  for  $453  million 
over  the  budget.  Perhaps  that  is  as  good 
as  they  could  do,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  enough  because  this  represents  an 
increase  of  approximately  10  percent  in 
the  budget  on  this  one  item.  I  think  that 
at  some  point  we  have  to  stop  and  draw 
the  line.  ,    . 

The  education  bill  as  it  is  before  the 
Senate  calls  for  $3.97  billion  in  appropri- 
ations. That  is  $972  million— even  at  the 
President's  request — more  than  was  ex- 
pended for  the  same  programs  in  flscal 
1969,  or  a  28-percent  increase.  Certainly 
that  is  as  much  of  an  increase  in  educa- 
tion as  we  can  afford  at  this  time. 

This  is  not  the  only  educational  spend- 
ing bill  at  the  Federal  level.  All  together, 
Federal  spending  on  education  will 
amoimt  to  approximately  $12  billion  this 
year. 

Much  has  been  said  about  our  concern 
over  inflaUon  and  the  high  Interest  rates. 
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Certainly  high  interest  rates  are  a  part 
of  the  inflationary  spiral,  but  I  mvite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  our  Government 
has  spent  during  the  past  fiscal  year  a 
UtUe  more  than  a  bilUon  doUars  a  month 
more  than  it  is  taking  in.  Our  national 
S  onTune  30.  1970.  was  $373  4  biUion 
JSt  1  year  ago  it  was  $356.9  bUhon  or 
an  increase  in  the  national  debt  in  the 
past  12-month  period,  the  last  fiscal  year, 
of  $16.5  billion.  Even  figuring  that  the 
Government  can  finance  that  deficit  at 
interest  charges  of  7  percent,  which  is 
£fow  thTTTte  they  have  been  pa^ag 
recenUy,  that  means  that  we  will  be  pay- 
ing this  year  about  one  bilhon  and  a 
quarter  miUion  dollars  in  interest  just  on 
the  deficit  that  was  created  by  Congress 
last  year.  Next  year  the  deficit  is  pro- 
ject^ at  approximately  $20  billon  ii 
Congress  does  not  take  prompt  acUon  to 
curtaU  expenditures. 

I  repeat,  it  wiU  cost  us  in  this  current 
fiscal  year  about  one  billion  and  a  quarter 
doUars  just  to  pay  the  interest  charges 
on  the  deficits  created  In  the  last  flsca^ 
vear  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
Congress  must  stop  this  continuous  in- 
creasing of  expenditures  over  and  beyond 

our  income.  .....  j 

There  is  no  quesUon  that  if  this  spend- 
ing spiral  continues  we  wUl  have  a  siz- 
able request  next  year  for  a  tax  increase 
to  coUect  the  necessary  revenues  from 
the  people.  It  wUl  mean  that  Congress 
wiD  have  to  raise  taxes  next  year  sub- 
stanUally,  or  we  will  have  to  borrow 
money  and  further  increase  the  debt, 
which  only  devalues  the  American  dollar. 
We  must  cut  back  on  spending;  that  is 
the  only  answer. 

I  know  that  education  is  a  popular 
program.  We  aU  like  to  support  it.  The 
argument  has  been  made  that  a  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  will  be  a 
vote  against  education.  The  conferees 
have  not  used  that  argument,  and  I  am 
sure  they  would  agree  with  me  that  it 
Is  not  a  valid  argument.  Such  an  argu- 
ment is  no  more  vaUd  than  to  say  that 
those  who  oppose  the  President  s  veto 
and  who  will  vote  to  override  the  veto 
are  against  the  taxpayers.  Certainly  this 
deficit  spending  hurts  all  taxpayers. 
This  Congress  must  accept  its  respona- 
bilities  in  regard  to  inflationary  spend- 
ing The  President,  with  all  his  author- 
ity, cannot  spend  a  single  dime  that  is 
not  first  approved  by  Congress. 

Much  has  been  said  by  various  Mem- 
bers about  our  concern  for  inflation.  On 
this  rollcall  vote  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  back  up  such  speeches  and  our 
concern  with  a  vote  where  It  will  really 

count.  ,^     ^,        ^    «Jii 

I  hope  that  the  Presidents  veto  will 

be  sustained. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  as  he  may 
need.  .^     ^   ^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  before  us  has  to  do  with  Im- 
pacted aid  areas,  where  the  need  is  great, 
as  wen  as  assistance  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  title  I.  ESEA. 
which  takes  care  of  or  attempts  to  take  , 
care  of  the  education  of  deprived  chil- 
dren, audiovisual  eqtilpment  and  teach- 
ing materials,  guidance  and  counseling. 
and  supplementary  services  which  is  also 
for  bilingual  education. 

Under  the  UUe.  "Education  for  the 


handicapped."  that  includes  early  child 
hood  educational  program  grants,  ha^c 
State  grants,  deaf-blind  centers,  specific 
learning  disabiUties,  and  special  teacher 
training  programs. 

Under  vocaUonal  and  adult  education, 
it  calls  for  increased  basic  grants  to 
SUtes  for  vocational  programs. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  it 
covers  national  defense  student  loans, 
community  coUeges.  construction  match- 
ing grants,  land-grant  coUeges  under  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act.  and  community 
services,  as  weU  as  audiovisual 
equipment.  .^       . 

Then  in  the  field  of  commimity  educa- 
tion, tiiere  are  pubUc  libraries,  services 
and  construction  grants,  educational 
television,  equipment  grants,  college  li- 
brary resources,  and  Library  of  Congress 
cataloging  services. 

Mr  President,  the  education  biU  pro- 
vides about  $450  million  more  to  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  our  country  than  the 
President  requested.  The  President  re- 
quested $3.97  billion.  This  blU  provides 

$4  4  billion.  , 

The  Senate  has  already  saved,  through 
cuts  in  the  military  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  Uiree  times  the  amount 
added  for  educational  programs  in  the 
vetoed  bill.  This  is  responsible  action  by 
the  Senate.  It  puts  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  in  proper  perspective. 

Congress  will  appropriate  this  year 
about  $135  biUion  for  Uie  Government 
to  operate.  This  means  Uiat  {or  every 
American  man,  woman,  and  child,  tnis 
Congress  will  aPP^Priate  'or  Govern- 
ment spending  approximately  $670.  For 
the  educational  systems  of  our  countix 
the  administration  requested  to  spend 
about  $19.97  of  each  taxpayer's  $670  for 
the  education  of  our  youth.  Congros 
wanted  to  do  more.  It  raised  the  $19.97 
to  $22  for  the  education  of  our  youth. 
But  this  was  caUed  infiationary.  Let 
me    remind   Uie  Senate   that  of   each 
American's  $670  to  be  appropriated  this 
year  for  Government  spending.  $375  or 
each  American's  $670  goes  for  Defensa 
Department  spending. 

The  ABM  request  for  spending  this 

year  alone  wUl  cost  each  American  f7. 

The  SST  request  of  the  administration 

for  just  this  year  is  $290  million— or 

$1.45  for  each  American. 

The  increase  for  education  by  the 
Congress  in  this  bill  is  about  $3  for  each 

American.  ^      »T»m«. 

It  is  so  easy  to  vote  millions  for  ABM  s 
and  SST's  and  then  to  reject  money  for 
the  ABC's.  The  issue  here  is  not  Govern- 
ment spending,  but  national  priorlti^— 
not  priorities  by  rhetoric  but  pnorities 
by  action.  ,     __    , 

Mr  President.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  will  be  overridden  this  after- 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris).  ,,     .   ,    t      *« 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  HJl.  16916.  Uie  Office  of 
Education  appropriation  bill.  In  vetoing 
this  bill  the  President  stated  that  it  was 
infiationary  and  that  he  was  "saying  no 
to  bigger  spending  and  no  to  higher 
prices  in  the  interest  of  all  the  American 
people."  . 

The  decision  we  are  asked  to  make  on 


the  veto  is  not  limited  to  being  for  or 
against  inflation  or  a  balanced  budget. 
The  Congress  has  reduced  other,  less  im- 
portant Presidential  spending  requests, 
adding  some  of  these  savings  to  educa- 
tion funds.  The  basic  question  concerns 
whether  we  will  put  first  things  first  in 
this  and  future  fiscal  periods.  This,  I 
think,  the  Congress  did  when  it  passed 
the  education  biU  and  the  independent 
offices  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment  appropriation   bill,    approved   by 
overwhelming  margins  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  The  vote  on  the  Educa- 
tion bill  was  357  to  30  in  the  House  and 
88  to  0  in  the  Senate.  We  also  passed  the 
HUD  bill  by  a  vote  of  70  to  8,  whUe  the 
House  passed  the  measure  by  voice  vote. 
Mr.  President,  within  a  week  or  so, 
approximately  52  million  young  people 
will  be  returning  to  school.  We  wUl  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  miUions  of  children  if  the  veto 
is  sustained.  Oklahoma's  aUotment  under 
the  facilities  construction  section  of  the 
bill  is  approximately  $600,000.  There  are 
at  least  three  new  junior  coUege  con- 
struction   programs    in   Midwest    City. 
Oklahoma  City,  and  Tulsa,  Okla..  which 
will    be    seriously    affected    if    Federal 
matching  funds  are  not  available.  Over 
$8  million  in  funds  for  student  loans. 
$21  million  for  title  I.  $13  million  in  im- 
pacted aid.  and  various  other  educa- 
tional programs  designed   to  help  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  will  be  in  jeop- 
ardy. The  result  will  be  confusion  and 
delays    in    educational    planning.    The 
Senate  will  recall  that  it  was  not  until 
March  5,  1970.  that   the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  1970  HEW  appropriation  bill. 
If  the  veto  of  the  education  appropria- 
tion bill  is  sustained,  I  am  doubtful  that 
we   will   be   able    to   get    another   bill 
through  the  Congress  before  the  end  of 
this  year. 

The  present  bill  contains  approxl- 
m.ately  $453  million  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration requested.  Yet  the  $4.4  bil- 
lion appropriation  will  still  not  meet  the 
needs  of  education  in  America.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  wUl 
not  meet  the  needs  of  America  in  educa- 
tion. 

On  August  13,  the  House  voted  289  to 
114  to  override  the  Presidential  veto.  I 
might  add  that  this  was  not  an  exercise 
in  partisan  politics,  as  77  Republicans 
joined  212  Democrats  to  override  the 
measure.  By  overriding  the  veto,  the  Con- 
gress is  saying  that  this  Government  can 
111  afford  the  luxury  of  limited  invest- 
ment in  the  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  priorities  of  this  coun- 
try should  give  increasing  emphasis  to 
the  resolution  of  the  many  domestic 
problems  which  confront  us. 

Therefore,  I  will  vote  to  override  the 
Presidents  veto  of  this  important  appro- 
priation bUl,  and  I  hope  tiiat  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  of  the  Senate  will  do 

the  same.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
genuinely  regretted  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  vetoing  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation appropriations  biU  which  has  had 
the  strong  approval  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

I  agree  that  financial  resources  must 
be  apportioned  very  carefully  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  present  eco- 
nomic conditions.  However,  I  disagree 
with  the  Chief  Executive  over  the  extent 
of  the  funding  limitations  and  impact 
wliich  can  be  absorbed  by  our  educational 
programs. 

The  future  of  too  many  Americans  de- 
pends on  these  educational  support 
funds.  Our  school  systems  are  unable  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  today  s  society 
due  to  l3ck  of  money.  New  ideas  cannot 
be  tried;  special  and  progressive  pro- 
grrams  must  be  dropped;  and  America's 
young  people  must  bear  the  conse- 
quences. Such  a  stationary  position  or 
forced  regression  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem leaves  scars  which  may  never  be 
healed  and  which  may  spread  with  time. 
We  must  continue  to  have  purpose  and 
progress  in  our  programs  of  education. 
We  must  realize  that  education  funds 
are  an  investment  in  our  human  re- 
sources. 

I  \y^\r\V  it  is  important  to  stress  Just 
what  the  Cliief  Executive  requested  this 
year  for  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
President  requested  $3.9  billion  for  the 
Office  of  Education.  Congress  approved 
legislation   amounting   to   $453   million 
over  this  budget  recommendation  from 
the  President.  I  think  this  was  a  vital 
increase,  but  I  also  think  it  was  a  modest 
increase.  We  approved  $232  million  over 
the  President's  budget  request  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education;  $10 
million  for  education   for   the   handi- 
capped; and  $54  million  for  vocational 
education.  I  was  gratified  earlier  this 
afternoon  to  listen  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  as 
he  outlined  and  emphasized  the  value  of 
our  vocational  educational  facilities.  The 
Congress  also  approved  a  $110  miUion 
increase   for   higher   education   in   the 
United  States.  Certainly  Members  of  this 
body  who  are  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion in  these  rapidly  changing  and  com- 
plex times  beUeve  these  to  be  wise  in- 
vestments. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriations  bill 
vetoed  by  the  President  would  provide 
an  additional  $6  million  to  West  Virginia. 
This  measure  is  important  to  West  Vir- 
ginia because  of  the  funds  involved,  but 
I  do  not  advance  my  case  on  just  the 
situation  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  1 
think  of  the  situation  throughout  the 
country.  The  need  for  additional  fimds 
for  education  Is  urgent  in  almost  every 
area. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  week  voted  to  override 
the  Preidoit's  veto.  I  am  confident  the 
Senate  will  also  be  successful  in  the  en- 
deavor this  afternoon  in  overriding  the 


veto.  What  we  do  here  will  be  to  rein- 
force the  commitment  of  Congress  to  our 
educationsd  programs,  even  with  the 
President's  disapproval. 

I  shall  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  plan  to 
vote  to  sustain  the  Presidents  veto  of 
the  Office  of  Education  appropriation 
bill,  and  in  so  doing  affirm  my  belief  in 
the  importance  and  priority  of  education 
in  America.  President  Nixon  has  given 
the  highest  priority  to  education,  and 
has  proved  his  devotion  to  this  priority 
by  his  education  budget  request  for  fiscal 

1971. 

President  Nixon  asked  the  Congress 
for  $3.97  bUlion  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, an  increase  of  $972  million  or  28 
percent  over  the  last  year  of  the  last  ad- 
ministration and  $152  million  more  than 
the  record  level  appropriated  last  year. 
But  Uie  President  has  not  limited  his  ef- 
forts to  improve  education  to  one  area. 
Indeed,  all  Federal  moneys  for  educa- 
tion in  general  during  fiscal  year  1971, 
will  reach  a  record  total  of  nearly  $12 
billion— a  record  commitment  for  this 
administration  or  any  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  adding 
$453    million    to    the    administration's 
carefully   prepared  and   balanced  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  cannot 
continue  to  allocate  money  which  is  not 
in  the  Treasury.  It  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress join  the  President  in  exercising  re- 
straint and  responsibility  in  coordinat- 
ing appropriations  and  budget  requests. 
The  American  public  knows  that  higher 
costs  of  living,  higher  interest  rates,  and 
higher  taxes  simply  cannot  be  tolerated 
merely  to  satisfy  the  congressional  urge 
to  appropriate  more  and  more  money, 
when  less  and  less  revenue  is  coming  in. 
Also,  I  have  serious  reservations  that 
this  additional  $453  million  will  provide 
the  best  value  for  our  educational  dol- 
lai-.  In  President  Nixon's  message  to  Con- 
gress  on   March   3,   he   proposed   far- 
reaching  educational  reforms  to  elimi- 
nate   the    old    approaches    that    have 
proven  inadequate,  and  asked  for  addi- 
tional research  funds  to  provide  con- 
tinual reassessment.  He  stated  that  as 
new  confidence  Is  gained  that  our  edu- 
cation dollars  are  being  wisely  invested, 
the  administration  will  ask  for  increased 
funding.    Unfortunately,    this    bill   by- 
passes the  forward-looking  programs  of 
the  President  and  ask  for  an  additional 
$453   million  to  continue   the  old   ap- 
proaches that  have  proven  inadequate. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  educational  veto  because 
the   appropriation   of   these   additional 
funds  are  clearly  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  editorial  entiUed  "Overriding 
the  Veto,"  published  in  the  National 
Observer  on  Monday,  August  17,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OmutTDiNG  THS  Veto 
Not  even  the  most  imaginative  economlat 
has  been  able  to  devise  an  alternative  way 
of  reducing  the  rate  of  InflaUon.  There  to 
only  one  way  that  worto.  and  that  Is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  scale  down  or  elimi- 
nate lU  budget  deficits.  To  accomplish  this. 


the  Government  must  either  raise  taxes  or 
cut  spending  or  both.  President  Nixon  long 
ago  declared  himself  for  controlling  Federal 
spending. 

It  was  In  the  light  of  this  poUcy  that  the 
President  decided  to  veto  the  education 
money  bill  that  exceeded  the  Administra- 
tion's request  by  almost  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Last  week  the  House  overrode  the  veto 
and  this  week  the  Senate  Is  expected  to  take 
its  own  vote  on  the  matter. 

Throughout  the  hassle,  many  critics  have 
attempted  to  depict  Mr.  Nixon  as  Indifferent 
to  the  nation's  school  needs.  And  House 
Speaker  McCormack  has  called  the  inflation 
Issue  a  "scarecrow  argument."  Neither  tactic 
will  wash.  Inflation  is  visible  and  ubiquitous, 
the  Government  continues  to  spend  much 
more  than  it  takes  in.  and  a  »4  billion  request 
for  education  hardly  suggests  White  House 
indifference. 

"ITie  education  measure  would  pump  bil- 
lions Into  the  districts  of  congressmen,  so  Its 
political  appeal  is  large — especially  In  an 
election  year.  Too,  there  are  few  worthier 
ways  to  spend  Federal  funds  than  on  the 
welfare  of  children.  And  whether  to  spend 
$4.4  bilUon,  as  Congress  wants,  or  to  spend 
slightly  less  than  «4  bllUon,  as  the  President 
prefers.  Is  a  question  difficult  for  the  average 
citizen  to  weigh  on  Its  merits. 

But  if  one  beUeves,  as  we  do,  that  Inflation 
Is  a  paramount  threat  to  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic health,  then  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment that  steps  should  be  taken  to  control 
it.  Those  steps  Involve  meeting  the  nation's 
needs  with  careful  consideration  of  the 
amount  that  can  be  spent  safely  for  any 
given  purpose.  It  Is  the  Presidents  judgment 
that  $4.4  billion  Is  too  much  to  spend  on 
education  now. 

Congress  has  replied  that  It  disagrees,  and 
In  60  replying  it  has  cast  doubt  on  its  willing- 
ness to  make  the  bard  choices  necessary  If 
inflation  is  to  be  contained.  At  a  time  when 
the  coxintry  faces  yet  another  sizable  Fed- 
eral deficit,  the  action  on  Capitol  Hill  Is 
regrettable.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
Administration  to  rein  in  inflation  by  itself, 
and  Congress  has  now  gone  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  its  help,  to  put  It  gently,  will  be 
exceedingly  erratic. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
to  override  the  veto  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills  for  the  Office  of  Education. 

Under  our  system  of  government.  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  help  deter- 
mine national  spending  priorities.  Many 
of  us  in  Congress  have  been  trying  to 
change  those  priorities,  to  redirect  more 
of  our  effort  toward  programs  in  educa- 
tion, health,  pollution  control,  and  law 
enforcement. 
My  vote  today  Is  part  of  that  effort. 
In  voting  to  override  the  veto  we  will 
be  voting  for  a  level  of  funding  approved 
earlier  this  month  by  a  Senate  vote  of 
88  too. 

When  we  considered  the  awropria- 
tions  bill  for  education  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  a  State- 
by-State.  program-by-program  break- 
down comparing  funding  levels  imder 
the  administration's  budget  request  and 
imder  the  figures  sysproved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

So  that  Senators  may  have  that  in- 
formation available  on  this  year's  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  simQar  breakdown  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The 
information  was  compiled  by  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Full  Funding  of 
Education  Programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


unucr   me    uuc,      jauuv«»Mw»* 
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IMStcbttI 


OFKCE  OF  EDUCATION 
EWattatary  Md  SMomUcy  tditctliM: 

Aid  to  Khool  dotnets;  >„«  «. 

EducJtiOfl*IIV  dtprivtd  diiUren  (ESEA  I).  t34  9K  823 

Ft.  A:  BasK|r»nti '349,9<l( 

Stita  »dmfi»istntiv«  «pti»J«» 

Ft.  B.:  Sp«ei»l  ineenlne  grints -,--■.  ••il ' ' 

Ft  C:  Sptcial  trints  lor  utb*n  and  r«(MKBOMS 2"jJ3'354 

Suppl«mtnt»nrs«rvie«  (ESEA  III) '•  '      ' 

FwlMlly  »««ctwJ  w^:  9,241.181 

IHii«tM»iit»  (Public  Uw  81-874) 372.344 

CoiBtnittion  (Public  Uw  81-815). S40.2S9 

Gr»fitJtoStittslo.seho<MI*r»rym»tar«MESWn).. •^■' 

StrtnitMniat  Stitt  d«p»rtra«nts  a«  eductlnn  (ESEA  V) .  531  ISO 

Giante  to  St*tM 

Grants  (Of  special  pro)«cb yi  ■imiiiWi: ' 

Acquisition  d  equipment  and  minor  wtnodeliM  (NOt*  "D-  j  m  (jg| 

Grants  to  Stalw ■ '       '     

Loans  to  nonpfoM  prnrate  schoob -^ : 35,243 

Stale  administration 315  250 

Guidance,  counseltni,  and  teilin«(NOtA  V) 

Plannini  and  nahiation .' 

SI  454  320 
Subtotal,  elementory  and  s«C0Bd«y  ednalwi ^ '      ' 

Education  lor  the  handicapped:        .     ^    ,.     .       „,  ,ter»  wi\  571.028 

Prtjchool  and  sehwd  protrams  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). mm 

Teacher  education  end  recruitment lSa2S0 

Research  and  innouation — 

Sttbletil,  education  for  the  handicapped 1.208.75S 

Vocafional  and  adult  education :                                                                                         5, 898, 481 
Gianb  to  States  (PL  B> 

State  advisory  councils :mri:i'ili:"" 

PrHraiRs  lor  rtudenh  with  speoal  needs (pt  B) 29.S8S 

HeSaith  and  special  project  actiinties (PLC) VZ. 

Innovation  (pLO) /    --v-uL-i^i-i; ""I" 

Consumer  and  homemakmieducetwi  (pt  F). 

Cooperative  education  (pL  G) -. :"■ 

Wort-study  (ptH).. ...-.--.-.-.-------- ' ' 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Educatmi  Art).  .  g^  jgj 

Grants  Id  State „■•  vu "  '  30,000  ... 

Special  projects  and  teocher  educatie« - 

S«Mota<.  vecrttonal  and  adult  edwatien. 7.030.180 

Hlfker  education: 

StBdentMMStance:  ^/uc»iw_a\  3.283.130 

^DJj^NDEAn).., ^•«""« 

Advancn  lor  meiv*  liMds Ki'ni"'" 

Inttrwt  paymenh .--v-r-;-!!-^ " '  48*471  '" 

Special  protrams  for  the  disadvantated:  Talent  learch "•     '- 

InaiiMioMlasmiaac*: 

AldHlwid-HMtMBeiw:  224  435 

AwMHl 50,000 

^^a^^ta^^^Mft  .^__A.. ****************************  ^       ^.**.       glrtf 

Pe#wa«e«i.---- — "#mm ViiC  2  032.026  ... 

Strenitheninf  developina  iastitutwni (HEA  III) M<m,va 

Laiwnte  tnnint  and  area  siiidiM 

'^**Sbfc".»mmunity  coilefs  and  technical  insbtote  (HEFA  1-S.c.  103) 679.S37 

o5orwiderii»dMtelSitios(HEFAI-Sec.l04) 3.436.36S 

Cr«luakfae*titi(HEFA  M). ,.-..-......--.  --- - io.'sw    ' 

SWoadminWr»tio;andplannu.i(HEFAI-^105) »«U» 

U*»efr»do«tili«tr«etio«ol«u«o«»ntfflW«^^ ,  gj^^gj  - 

CoMota  pooonnel  developnient  (NDEA  IV;  ETOA  pt  E) i.un.m. 

SrtW-.W,l.er«tocrtio. "'"'" 

EdKiliM  pfaim|om  dtvelowMnt:  297  401 

toMrtile State (EPOAB-2) -.— '  423  950    . 

PoraoMoel  ito»alapwart  pn^wm. i tti' m  - 

Teacher  Corps - — ' . — 

Subtotal.  ed>citio«  pwUnHw  <oi>ilepwwt— 1.066,739 

Ctounonity  education: 

Srnikti:                 _.«.  .V  633  492 

C«iitileStatw(UCAl). *J|g5 

l«to«1»r»rycoope»»l»»aSM»l)--ViVw  ,\ »« 

State  institutional  library  s«i»ic«» (LSCA  IV-*)- --:«•« S'»« 

LibfMy  lerrfcoa  for  phyiieolly  handiopp*!  (LSCA  IV-B) ».|" 

CoMtnction(lSCAII) -. -- ' SVjjJ 

CellafB  library  raaoaicM  (HEA  IK-A) MTM  " 

Ubraf4entr8inin((HEAIMn ""■        "" 

EdMationalbroMlcntniftadlities ---.-:-" "ifiisi"' 

Univenity  comnwnity  sorvict  proframs  (HEA  I) — • '"^ 

1  en  329 
SoMplal.  CNiiinitr  eduotaR. ' 

RoMarch  and  dovolopaMat: 

Edmitienol  MwalDrloa. 

Research  and  developoMnt  centen 

SaMataL  reaeardi  and  dovetopMMt iii'fflt"" 

(^  ritfrts  edacatiM .- r .■■.■.-—_        jo».—  - 

Total.  OMce el  EdaealiMi /•:--:-: ' 74^215 

Total. 0«co el  Edacatiom canpanMa baaii' • : 74,iw.zia 

Soafaotnalaaateadof 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
redaction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
report 


MO.  184, 201 
401,842 


S39,S99,049 
395.990 


'2,040,343 2,070,026 


9,S28.000  . 
328.000 
702,195 

531.  MO 


SSI.  70S 

■"34.'776" 
263,506 
100.000 


i,' 321. 710 
524,625 


io6,ooo 


$45,147,177 
451.472 

■■"2,"375,0B9' 

7.736.000 

115.000 

1,321.780 

524.625 


428,811 
"34,103" 

mooo' 


$44,397,907 
443,979 

Mi.oii' 

2,604,987 

12,483,000 

115,000 

1,321,780 

S96.821 


1,883,118 
'"34,163" 

"i«)."dd6" 


$44,394,217 
443,942 

624,835 

2,478,544 

9,884.000 

115.000 

1.321,780 

524.625 


1,143,999 
"■34,'i63 
"166,666 


54,966,424    44,011,464     58.234,057    64.611,779 


571,028 


623.847 


662,940 


642,117 


571,028 


623,847 


662,940 


642,117 


6, 85a  464 
42.566 
378.489 
17.228  » 
246.433  I 
333.881 
265,122  ) 
80,368  } 

1,199,378 


6.850.464 

42.S66 

378.419 

47a  701 

333,881 

452,012  I 

1.357,353 


7,964,744 

42,566 

445,393 

377,256  [ 

389.659 
349.223 
104.006 

1.357.353 


7,104,019 
42,566 
445.393 
771.608 
302,500 
556,851 
349,223 
104,006 

1,357,353 


.9,413,929  9.885.466  11.030.200  11.033. 519 


■915.698 
3.771,234 

2.647,480 


227.680 
50,000 


1.037,770 
433,104 

"ia2.'i59' 


11,165.470 
3,927,713 

2,58aiM 


's6,'66o 


'si.'M2' 


1902.524 
3,888,436 

3,368,532 


155,035 
50,000 


-48,802 


11,165.470 
4,2n,280 

3,580,485 


227.680 

5a  000 


994.972 
433,104 

'  88."8a2 
236,853 


9.212.825 


268,458 


2tOtl>3B 


260,039 


26a  039 


269,458 


260,039 


260,039 


260.039 


539.187 
42.892 
39.509 
25.251 

144.077 


539.187 
42.  SK 
39.509 
25,251 


633,492 
42.S92 
39,509 
25,251 
93,652 


■i7i'958' 


966,874 


646.839 


'"174.707 
1.009.503 


633,492 
42.892 
39.509 

25.251 
168,125 


174,787 


1.0i4.676 


75.399.538 
75,399.531 


63.239.784 
63,239,784 


79.650.068 
79. 65a  068 


88.686.776 
88.686,776 


61.065.045 


642,117 


642.117 


7.168.270 
42.566 

445.393 
796.474 
302.500 

473.257 
349.223 
104.006 

1.357,353 


11.039.042 


1902.524 
4,277,280 

3, 580,  as 


19a  998 
50,000 


994,972 


"88,802 
114.555 


7.812.l»  8,453,329  11.054,646  la  199. 616 


260,039 


260,039 


633.492 
42,882 
39,509 
25, 251 

131,239 


'{74767 


1,047,090 


84,252,949 
84.252.949 
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Program 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
El«mentary  and  secondary  edbcation: 

Aid  to  school  districb:  ,„c.  .v 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

PI.  A;  Basic  iranis 

State  administrative  expenses 

PLB.:  Special  incentive  irants -     ..    ,1 

PL  C;  Special  grants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  Ml) 

Federally  altected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815).   .... .  -  .^ 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (tSlA  1')^  - 

Strengthening  SUte  departmenU  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects .i  ,    ■VinV.  liiv' 

Acquisilion  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOl*  ill;- 

Grants  to  SUtes 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOE*  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped:        ,     ..    .      .   ....^/ccc.uu 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (pt  B) 

Stole  advisory  councils.............  ---i- 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pL  B) 

Research  and  special  project  Ktivitie»(pLC) 

Innovation  (pL  D) .-.■•••  v;.-;  it; 

Consumer  and  ho momaking  education  (pL  F) 

Cooperative  edocation  (pt  G) 

Wort-study  (ptH).... .....-.--...- -■-■•- 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States - --• 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 

Higher  education: 

Student  assistance:  ..,ur.  iu»\ 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A).....-. .-•••• 

Wort-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA II) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments v  ■,•;••  •.li 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  saarai 

Institutional  asssUnce: 

Aid  to  Und-^rant  colleges: 

Annoal ' 

Permanent. .......  — ........  -  - - • - ..-----•-•.--•--• 

Strengthening  devalopini  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

'^"*pJbSammunity  collates  and  tedinial  .nsbtut«(HEFA  l-Sae.  103). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  faolitias  (HEFA  II).. ,        ....  -    -  ■  ^ii  

Stateadmini$trat»nandpUnning(HEFAI— Satios) 

Undergraduate  instructional  •Q""?™''' <"\*  • '7*' 

Coll«t*  parjonnol  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  devatopment: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  6-2) 

Personnel  davalepment  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Public  ttrarias: 

GraiimoStat«i(LSCAI)......... 

Intarlfcrare  cooperation  (LSCAIII)—-..^.-- 

Stata  institutwnal  library  servtais  aSCAIV-AK.  -  -  •- - 

Library  sarvicas  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-<) 

Construction  (LSCA  1 1) 

Collafattbrary  resources  (HEA  I  l-A) 

Librarian  trainim  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  bioadcastinf  lacilitias -/„vi-.V 

University  community  service  pio|ram$(HtA  i) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  deveiopmant: 

Educational  laboratoiias 

Research  and  devalopmant  centars 

SubtotaL  research  and  devetopment 

Civil  righb  education ' — 

Total.  Office  of  Education .- 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis* 

Saa  footMlat  at  and  of  taWa. 


CXVI 1848— Part  33 


1970  appro. 

priation  after 

2.parcMt 

1969  actual  reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Sonata 
allowaace 


Conlerenca 
report 


51.725.848 
IW.OOO 


547.744 

14.731.443 

918.641 

66.568 

242. 131 


106.156 

"i3."333 
49.999 


$1,874,230 
150.000 


483.700 

14  681.000 

1,293,000 

60.232 

242. 131 


52,995 

■  13,' 333' 
50,000 
100.000 


$1,856,995 
150.000 


493.  543 

"ii3.'378 
243,649 


100.000 


18.551.863 


100.000 
73.390 


19.000.621 
100.000 


2.957.565^ 
100.000 


$2,116,158 
150.000 


518. 122 

17.317,000 
100.000 
113,378 

243  6*9 


26.682 
13.333' 

■"'i66.'666' 

20.698.322 


$2  078.549 

150,000 

8,185 

16,005 

536, 705 

19,420.000 
100  000 
113,378 

277.642 


117. 173 
'13.333 

'i66'666' 


$2, 078.  364 

150,000 

8.185 

16,005 

526.496 

18.610,000 
100.000 
113.378 

243.649 


75.996 
"i3."333 

'i66"666 


200.000 


22.930.970 
200.000 


22.035.406 
200.000 


173.390 
538.238 


131,891 
670,129 


100,000 


403.555 
31.068 
22,295 
15.000  \ 

203.736  ) 
19.668 

205.240  1 
7.022  t 

136.550 


1.044,134 


100.000^ 

403.555 
31.068 
22,295 

220.277 

19.668 

221,781 

141.802 
1. 06a  446 


200.000 

469.237 

31,068 
26,240 

214,262  [ 

22.956 

212.006 
9,088 

141.802 
I.126.6n 


200.000 


418.527 
31.068 
26.240 
45,459 

M8.247 
32.806 

212.006 
9.088 

141.802 


1.125.243 


200,000 


422.312 
31.068 
26.240 
46.924 

208.247 
27.882 

212.006 
9.081 


141.1 


1.125.569 


61.078 
164.593 

67.329 


6.941 
40,000 


152.468 
50.000 
70.000 


190.628 

"2i96i' 

8,119 

45,800 


130.246 
130.963 

80.562 


155.378 

SO.  000 


50.000 

50.000 


138.496 
145.638 

85.224 


•29.811 
144.182 

111.264 


150.349 
56.666  50.000 


35,400 


43.454 


43,454 


138.496 

158.599 

118.265 


155.378 
50.000 


50.000 
50.000 

"43."454" 
9,210 


■29.811 
144,182. 

118.2(5 


152.838 
50,000 


50,000 


43,454 
4.384 


885,857 


582.549 


362,812 


529.060 


673,402 


592.934 


112.896 

423.950 

1.500 


114.450 


113.728  113.728 


113,728 


113,728 


538.346 


114.450 


113.728  113.728 


113.728 


113.728 


136.935 

40,200 

6.939 

3.221 
21.765 
41.398 


105.733 


130.406 
40.200 
39.509 
25.017 
84.436 


105.733 


130.406 
40.200 
39.509 
25.017 


139.935 
40.200 
39.509 
25.017 
80,945 


105.834 


139.935 
40.200 
39.509 

25.017 
86.150 


105.834 


356.191 


425,301 


235. 132 


431.440 


436.645 


139.935 
40.200 
39.509 
25.017 
83.547 


105.834 
"434.M2 


21.175.776 
20.464.678 


21.267.055 
21.267.055 


4.829.683 
4.829.683 


23.099.209 
23.099,209 


25.479.1 
25.479.! 


24,501,679 
24,501,679 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

DEPAIITMEWT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATICW.  AHO  WEIFAKE— STATE  TABLES  Of  1971  BUOfiET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  Of  ARIZONA 


August  18,  1970 


PfOfrcm 


1970  appro- 
priation ifttr 

2-ptrctnt      1971  amendod 
1969  actual  reduction  requtst 


Houtt 
allowanci 


Sanita 

ailowanca 


Conlaranct 
raport 


OfFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elamcfltiry  and  sacondaty  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

EducationaIN  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Basic  irants  

Stata  administrative  eipensts 

Pt.  B.:  Special  incentive  irants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grant;  lor  urban  and  rural  schools  — 

Supplementary  services  (CSEA  III)        

Federally  allected  areas : 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  tl  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  miteiuis  (tSEA  II) 

Strenithening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States.  

Giants  tor  special  protects 

Acqu'Siticn  o<  equipnent  and  miner  r«in«dclio((NDEA  III)' 

Grants  to  States.  .     

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counselmi.  and  teslinf  (NOEA  V) 

Planninf  and  evaluation  


S9. 384. 173 
1  S3. 000 


{9.614.568 

150.000 


J10,474.927 
150.000 


J10.474.9?7 
ISO. 000 


l.SU.BTt 

9. 187. 169 

1.095.R8? 

42i-.604 

368.490 


1.143.854 

9. 158.  000 
175.000 
361.721 

361.490 


,  183, 39S 


680.887 
369. 169 


1.319.269 

9. 450. 000 

30.000 

680. S37 

369. 169 


$10,474,927 

105.000 

46.199 

104.840 

1.422.818 

12. 542. 000 

30.000 

680.887 

419.  S33 


JIO.474.927 

150.000 

46.199 

103.802 

1.365.872 

11.216.000 

30.000 

680, 8S7 

369, 169 


784.  359 

■  16.' 488 
147,487 


366.659 

■  16.610" 
125. 883 
100.000 


100.007 


184.603 
16.785' 

lob.ood 


810.(82 

'16."  785' 

iOO.OOO' 


Subtotal  elementary  ana  secondary  education. 


Education  lor  the  handicapped 

Preschool  and  school  proirams  l«f  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 
Teacher  education  and  recruitment  .  

Research  and  innovation 


23.071. '.30 


224. 757 
547,590 
47.119 


21.583.785 
224, 757 


12.958.378 
245. 547 


22.775,640 

260,934 


26. 798.  (71 


252,738 


Subtctal.  eduutwn  tor  the  handicapped 


819.466 


224. 757 


245. 547 


2(0.934 


252,738 


507, 399 
16.785 

"   'ioo.o6o 

25  051,040 
252.738 

1^^738 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pL  B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  to'  students  w^th  special  needs  (pt.  B). 
Research  and  special  project  Ktivities  (pt.  C)    . . 

Innovat'On  (pt.  D) 

Consjmei  and  homemakinf  edueatan  (pt.  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (PL  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


SubtotaL  vocational  and  adult  education. 


2.185.684 
"58.'332 


346. 188 

200. OOC 


2,9<7,5fi7 
31,068 
162  854 
15.C00  1 
220.815  » 
143.66Q 
223. 193  t 
36,283  ) 

379,898 


2,947,567 

31.068 

162.845 

321.349 

143.660 

312.971 

420.118 


3.426.998 

31.068 
191,640 

279,460  I 

167,6(0 

266.893 

46.954 

420.118 


3,056,(54 
31.068 
191.640 
332.003 
245.948 
239.597 
26(893 
46.954 

420.118 


3.084.298 
31.068 
191.640 
342.770 
245.948 
203  630 
266.893 
46,954 

'20,118 


2.790,204 


4,166.338 


4.339.587 


4,830.791 


4,830.872 


4,833.249 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportun'ty  grants  (HEA  I V-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  I V-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Inurtd: 

Advances  (or  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments 

Special  proframs  tor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  coUtjes: 

Annual 

PtrmaiMBt 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  II!) 

Laiguage  training  and  im  studies 

Ccnstnietion :  _.,,.  .    ,      ,«„ 

Public  community  colleses  and  lechnical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  103).. 

Other  undergraduate  •icilities(HEFA  l -Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  aomifiistration  and  ptanninj  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  inslructranal  equipment  (H tA  Vl-A) 

College  person.Tol  development  (NOEA  IV;  EPDAptE) 


1,350.664 
1.384.360 

2. 169. 754 


245.961 
138.751 


177.936 
50.000 

"'iH.MO 

807.119 
1.228.671 

"58.'386' 
16^854 
230. 933 


1  639. 937 
1,417,892 

2.123.484 


180.964  .. 
SO.OCO 


415.830  .. 
275.087  .. 


1814.491 
1,407,806 

1,803,139 


50.000 


(3.916 


>  630, 731 
1.393.728 

2.354.105 


152.007 
50.000 


(3.91( 


1814.491 
1.533.101 

2,  502. 228 


180.964 
50,000 


383.  ZS2 
275,087 

"(3."9i(' 
173.192 


< (30,  731 
1,393.728 

2. 502, 228 


1((. 342 
53.000 


388.282 


(3.916 
83.552 


Subtotal,  hiiher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  SUtcs  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Communify  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

lnterlibrarycoope'attO*(LSCAIII) 

State  institutio  nallib  rary  services  (LSCA  IV-A). 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Constructien (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  I  l-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  lacdities 

Unnersity  cemiHinily  service  proirams  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  comrninity  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  lalxjrahjries.. 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  righb  education 

I 

Total,  Office  ol  Education 

Total.  Office  ol  Eduution.  comparabto  basis  > 


8.13S.989 


181,873 

1.3(3,  lO' 

268,764 


4, 139. 352 


4,644,487 


5,981.961 


5,278.779 


182,441 


182,441 


1S2.441 


1.813.733 


186.  777 


182.441 


182.441 


182.441 


182,441 
182,441 


312. 65( 

41,153 

39,509 

25.100 

215.407 

2C2.552 


134,680 


275,  C(5 
41,153 
39,509 
25,100 

105.  542 


275, 065 
41.153 
39.509 
25,100 


134,  t80 


312.656 
41.153 
39.509 
25.100 
85,442 


135.360 


312.656 
41.153 
39,509 
25.130 

115.437 


135,360 


3!?, 656 
41.153 
39.509 
25,100 

100,424 


135.360 


91.057 


(21.049 


380  827 


639.220 


6(9.185 


(54.202 


37.605.584 
34,063,33$ 


31.955.387 
31,955.387 


22,246.132 
22,246.132 


33. 333. 513 
33.333.513 


38.715,8(8 
38.715,868 


36,262,449 
36.262.449 


3C 
■  X 
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August  18,  1970  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD -SENATE 

OEP«m«a  Of  HEALTH.  EDUCATtON.  MID  '"^^^^^TE  TAJJ^Of  1971  BOOOET  ESTHETES 

OBLIGATIONS  in  THE  STATE  Of  ARKMSAS 

'  ■  ~  1970  appro- 

""^'l^i^SSl      1971ame»d«l                 House 
UCBaclMl             redaction               request            allowaoce 
Program , . 

OfFICE  or  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I):  121811725         J24.749.582         J24.389.185         ^7. 806. 296 

Pt.  A:  Baiic grants JlllU  247.496  2«3.«>2  "•."" 

Stata  administrathre  eipenses '-  

Pt  B.:  Special  incentive  grants - r.n-^i' 

PLC:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools inSW i.26(.2t(  1.298.231  1.452.(31 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) ,  m»  nm 

Federally  aflKted  areas:  2,842,356  2,586.000  2.292.000 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) j  245,726  iiiH. iiiiik' 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815). 4^532  380.294  715. B«8  715. BU 

Grante  to  States  lor  school  library  m»tarial$  (ESEA  II)     

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V).  JU  I9i  388.193  384,783  384.783 

Granb  to  States '  

GranU  for  special  projects i:,  •  ./lintAniv' »«  can 

Acquisition  olefluipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDLA  111).  88(740  448, 1((  Ui,b*'} 

Grants  to  States ■■■ '. ii'ni' 

Loans  to  nonprofit  pr mate  schools 11499  u.37(  l«."» 

State  administration         .......... ^ 1(51473  139.263 .-iiiii inA'iii' 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testwg (NDEA  V) "*  100.000  100,000  1000^ 

Planning  and  evaluation  '.lUil— irTir^ It  tit  «m 

^        ^      .  29  743B58  30.323.(56  27.131.939  33.273.539 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education ' 

Education  lor  the  handicapped:             „..fc.,^„,„--d/rstA  VI)                          ---              m.V6               297,136               325,315               345,775 
Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicappefl  (tsiA  vi; ^  ^^  

Teacher  education  and  rKruitment ' r 

Research  and  mnovalion _: 717~^  Z^Tnl 

...  59(423  297,836  325.385  345,775 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped - 

Vocational  and  adult  edutJlion:                                                                                        3,404,5(8  3,693,674  3,ra3,«<  *-^^ 

Grants  to  States (ptB) 31,068  31,0(8  3L0H 

State  advisory  councils ,  "^  ;,:.  « ^0*'"  ^''*'"  « 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs  (PL  B) 4,(57  15,000  1  343  129  293,722 

R^reh  and  special  project  actnntiM  (PLC) •  224,551  J  f^'"  ,in  ost 

Innovation  (PL  0) ,-     -^      ..     i^j  K .    ....  »«>.««  l"'*^*  ,  U2S| 

Consumer  and  homemakingeduaHon(p«.F) 234.433  1  333  2tt  ^IStS 

Cooperative  educstion (PL G) W.V/^V.V.'.'.^^l]^ 42,330  j                 '        I  *•''•" 

Adilltasfcid^Uin (Adult  Ediitio^^^         j3,  K6  701.583  788.027  788.027 

Grants  to  StotB ;       j"    , 150,  COO 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education _ ,  „,  ,_ 

4  228  601  5  326,838  5,573,345  (.WUK 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educetion ' 

Higher  education:  ici*  *«i 

Student  assbtance:  ^/ucaiua.  1.(56.935  1519.808  '«'SI  7MM& 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A)  ..^... 2  505  616  2,265,(27  2,283,489  2.2«0.(OS 

WorK-sludy  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) ,  «„  ,« 

Loans:       ^^^^^  „^  1.830.166  1,788.9((  1.4(4.653  1.912.192 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured:  ,     .  ■ 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds ji  ig;        , 

Interest  paymenU :  v.  •."ll-k 42' 000     

Special  proftams  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  sMrch ""^ 

Institutional  asjBtanee:  iw  753 

Aid  to  tand-grant  colleges:  189.394  192.476 ....-■■  '^S'hio 

Annual SO  OOO  50.000  50.000  50.000 

Permanent -■■■y^-riWii " 648.560 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  aree  studies 

''"I^Jbfrcommunity  college  and  i^Kjnicahj^tote  ^j^^       l4o:4S  :::::::::::::"-:::::::::"-"-"-"--- 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec  104) "^  iriM,-- 

Graduatefacilities(HEFAn)..,  ....  -.--v--  -^^^ 74-074  77,911  «2.4p«  8^.408 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  l-^l») 13(.490 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipiitent(HM  Vl-A) jjj  ,33 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV:  EPOApLE) ;_ .  ,„  ^ 

9  677  658            5,(93,176            4,527,095            4.955.288 
Subtotal,  higher  education • '■ —  '-  

Education  professions  development:  187,861  191,233  186.674  186,674 

Granb  to  States  (EPOAB-2) 665,111  "• 

Personnel  devetopment  piogrinw 268.545 

Teacher  Corps ...  „:  .^  ,,.  i«ss74 

1  121  517  191. 233  H».674 '^•*" 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development '  ■ 

Community  education: 

^"^.K"  ,.,,..,  391.716  340.150  340.150  391.716 

Grant*  to  States  (LSCA  I)...—- 41,581  41,581  ".M-  *J  |" 

InterlibrawcooperationftSCAIll)---.^^- 39509  39,509  a,5«  ».»9 

State lnJtifctionallibrary.sefvWB(UCM>^-AV^..^^^^ 25,  i3S  25,138  25.138  ».>3I 

Library  services  (or  pbysKally  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-<) 348  570  105,542  •'•*** 

Construction  (LSCA  II) -- 196,374  

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B),- iiiiBJ' 

Educational  brtwdcastinglKilities -,-„-,;-,--■ 142.316  142.316 iv.v»i 

Unlvereity  community  service  prcgramsCHtA  I) _ „  tmiti 

1  183  604  694.236  446.378 iii,*ii 

Subtotal,  commonify  education - '- 

Research  and  development:  20,067  

Educationai  taboratories 

Research  and  development  centers , HI _ 

20  067    

Subtotal,  research  and  development 44l!l83 

CivUrighb  education =^rS?r«r""^^97r""'S«r81E  45,679,912 

Total,  Office  of  Education ,-.:-- J 'SgUi  ^,^^1%  tlSoiBW  45,(7>.9l2 

Total,  Office  ol  Education,  comparable  basis « ^ -^ 

Sm  foelnotM  at  end  of  table. 
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Senate 

allowance 


Conlerence 
report 


827,344.819 
273. 4M 

365. 058  ■ 

1.570.324 

3.5K,000 

7i5i,Ba 

438,  M 

990,893 

ii»8 

ioaan' 

~fe41S.S34 
334,914 


334. (14 


J27,342,547 
273.425 

361. '444 

1.505.599 

2,90(,000 

715.  B4B 

3S4.7S3 

(10.4(8 
ii278 

ia6.'6oD 

~34|21M12 
334,914 

"334.914 


3.830.344 
31.0(8 
240.145 
416.035 
254.  m 
300,243 
278,899 
54.780 

788,827 


3.8(4.985 
31,0(8 
240, 145 
429,443 
2S4,19( 
256.170 
278.(99 
54.7(0 

788.027 


(.193.737 


■  6(1,595 
2.486,(65 

2,032.510 


192,476 
50,000 


532,  S2( 
240,488 

"ii'.im 

132.(14 


(.196.713 


1 512. 330 
2,260,605 

2. 030, 510 


172.418 
50.000 


532.  (2( 


(7,408 
(3.741 


(,39(.302 


5,(89,638 


186.674 


18(.(74 


188.(74 


186.674 


391, 71( 
41,581 
39.509 
25,138 

128.570 


142.0(2 


391, 71( 
41,581 
39,509 
25,138 

108.018 


142.0(2 


7(8.578 


748.024 


49.293.737 
48.293.737 


47.374.375 
47.374.375 
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Profcam 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Eltmentary  and  sacondiry  tducatioii : 
Ax)  to  school  dntriets: 

EducationallY  depuvtd  childftn  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.A:  Base  (rants 

Statt  administralivt  «p«n$es 

Pt  B.:  Spttial  ineenliy*  iranis vj:! 

PL  C:  Special  grants  tor  urban  and  rvial  Kltools 

SuppleiMntiry  strvices (tSEA  III)..     

FedarallyaftKtadaraas: 

Maintenanet  (Public  Law  81-871). 

Construction  (Public  Li*  Sl-glb)...... 

Grants  to  SUt«  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)    

Stien|th«nin|  Slat*  departmtntj  o«  education  (ESEA  V). 

Grants  to  Statts - 

Cants  tor  special  proiKts, ^  ,   "  V.inV»"  Viiv  "' 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remooelini  (not*  iii|. 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counselmi.  and  to»linj(NOEAV) 

Plinniniand  evaluation 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  iKondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped :        .     ^    ^     .       .^  /cet*  ui\ 

Preschool  and  school  pro|ram$  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  rKruilment..        

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  lor  tt>e  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Giants  to  States  (PL  B) 

Stale  advisory  councils -^   ii.-i; 

Profranis  lor  students  wit*  specnl  needs  (pt  B) 

Research  and  special  project  Ktivilies  (pt.  C) 

Innovation  (pL  0) ,.-     •\-     i      ,  iK 

Consumer  and  fconwfiialiini  edueatnn  (pt.  F) 

Caoperative  education  (pL  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) •- 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 

Hifher  education: 

Student  assistance:  ....,...,.« 

Edttcatior»l»pportunity|rants(HEAlV-A) 

Woik-study  and  cooperative  educatton  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loars: 

Oirecl(NOEAII) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments •• • 

Special  pioframs  lor  the  drsadvantaied :  Talent  seareH 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aidtoland-trantceilefes: 

Annual 

Permanent :  •-i^v;■.■.;c 

Stren|thenin|  devetopinj  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Laniuai*  trainini  and  area  studies 

"  Public  community  colletes  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  l-S*c  lOi). 
Other  UBdertraduate  facilities  (HEFAl -See.  104) 

Graduate  laalities (HEFA  II) -,;,»;  VcV«; 

Slate  administration  and  piannint  (HEFA  I— Sjt  IDS) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  devek)pment(NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) 

Subtotal.  Iiiilief  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  SUtH  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  davelopment 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  aSCA  I) 

I nterlibrary  cooperation (tSCA  I II).......-... 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSC A  I V-A).     .---•■ 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  I V-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers ■ 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education ■# 

Total,  Office  ol  EAwtion 

Total.  Office  el  E4iicatien,comparablt  basis' 

See  footnetas  at  and  of  table. 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
1989  actual  reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
report 


$80,232,375 
802,900 


14,180,196 

76.264.658 
10.880.448 
4,786.011 

1,908.44< 


S.335.63S 

"174.462 
1,560.552 


196.125.685 


$96,957,350 
969. 574 


$95. 547. 164 
955. 472 


$108. 934.  051 
1.089,341 


$107, 126. 163 
1.071.262 
1.042.072 

1.244.122 

9."68i.'939 iO.OSaOM  11.648.665  12.862.072 

74  734  000  61.839.000  97.757.000 

'460'000    "     :   739.000  739,000 

4,08i;360  7,682,559  7,682,559  7,682,559 

1,908.448            1.910.647  1.910,647  2,167,114 

2,580,068  1,298,994  5,704,519 

'uym '.'.'.'.' V.'.'.V.'.. v.'. wsfno i75;2i6 

1  326  826         

100,000  100,000  100,  OW 100.000^ 

192174^636         Il6l4ri48         195,417,467         237,671.093 


$107,117,260 

1.071,173 

1,042.072 

1,231.803 

12.194,651 

78, 858. 000 

739.000 
7.682.559 

1.910.647 


3.535,998 

i75,'2i6 

166,606 

111,  658, 373 


2,397,629 
1,920,604 
2.210.700 

6,528,933 


2,397,629 


2,819,406 


2.397,629 


2.619.406 


2.7(3,546 


2. 7S3, 546 


2.698,116 


2,(96.116 


2,896,118 


2,896,116 


18,005,856 
"i.'46(,"244' 


1,908.201 
224.914 

21,607,215 


23,903.359 
93. 203 
1,320.663 
60.113  I 
422.827  1 
1.165.014 
512.513  I 
390.527  ! 

2,137.446 
30,005,665 


23,903.359 

93. 203 

1.320.663 

1,499.053 

1,165,014 

1.409,368  I 

2,430.218 


27,789,454 

93,203 

1,554,000 

1,050,626  I 

1.359,542 
916.098 
505.388 

2,430,218 


24,788,338 

93,203 

1.554.000 

2.692.1(2 

691.(83 

1.942,8(5 

916.098 

505, 3(( 

2,430.218 


25,010,508 

93,203 

1,554,000 

2,778.945 

691.883 

1.651.219 

916.098 

505,388 

2,430.216 


31.(20.(78  35, 898,527 


35,812.193 


35,631,458 


11,127,949 
13,638,446 


•  6.548.209 
12, 567. 739 


•  (,334,349 
13.004,762 


■  6.454,008 
12.(74,714 


■  8,334,349 
14, 162. 185 


17,(25.(5(  1(.  936, 036  18.450,766  24,006,575  25,804,260 


I  6.454, 006 
12,874,714 

25,604,260 


2,587,470  

408,087  

S19  125  523  740                                          174,223                523,740                 347.252 

MOW  50;000  56,666"  VOOO  50,000  50,000 

322.300  

2.275.532  

6,699,777  3.453.412  - 3.205.727  3,205,727 

15,422,360  3,110,233  3,110,233  

'•  534:541  399.-679 366,490 366,490 "m"4M mW 

1577  046  1,642,020  794,436 

7:096^900  :;!:!"!!!":":!i::""": 

(2,761,391  45,589,048    40,140,387    43,942,008    56,933.004     49.630,885 

977,178  1,079,123     1,030.190     1.030,190     1.030.190      1.030.190 

6.201.146  

2.546.153 


9.724.477 


1.079.123 


1.030.190 


1.030.190 


1,030,190 


1,030,190 


2,666,778 
53,915 
39.509 
26,210 
1,313,062 
2,161.076  ... 
703.007  ... 
168.766  ... 
506.766 


2,213,055 

53,915 

39.509 

26.210 

3(8.295 


2,213,055 
53,915 
39,509 
26.210 


506,766 


2. 666, 778 

53,915 

39.509 

26,210 

145.6(2 


508,(16 


2,886.778 

53,915 

39.509 

26,210 

507,365 


508.(16 


2, 866, 778 

53,915 

39,509 

26.210 

326.523 


506,(18 


7,639.0(9 


3,227,750 


2,332,6(9 


3,43(,910 


3,(00.593 


3.819.751 


4.171,896 
3,242,638 


7,414.534 

4(7.177 


332.2((.501 
291, 305, 0(9 


275, 273,  (51 
275,273,(51 


194,1(9,374 
194, 1(9, 374 


282.  310. 648 
2(2, 310, 8a 


337.743,1(9 
337,743,1(9 


30(,266,773 
308.266,773 
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1969  actual 
Program . 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educatioaally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I):  jg,  914. 233 

Pt  A:  Basic  granU 150,000 

Stale  administrative  eapenses _. 

Pt.  B.:  Special  incentive  grants.  .......        - 

PtC:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  ruralschools 1,767,120 

Supplementary  services  (ESEAIIl) 

Federally  affected  areas:  12,924,352 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 2,655,971  . 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815).       .....^ 541,044 

GranU  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)     

Strengthening  Stata  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V).  ^ jq  ^^l 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  proiects.. y,   ■iuKiiWii- 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDtA  iii).  jj^  qjj 

Grants  to  States 3,900  . 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 19,340 

Stateadministration  ...  ,.........-- 259,627 

GuidarKS,  counseling,  and  testing (NDEAV), 

Planning  and  evaluation 

28  48S  114 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped:  .K.i,.™i„.„~d«SEA  VI)  2(5, 25( 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (tsw  vi; 896  367    . 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment m,Tii  ... 

Research  and  innovation — 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped ' 

Vocational  and  adult  education :  2. 51(.  ((3 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils. .........;. ■■-■■,-  - 

Programs  for  studenta  with  speoal  needs  (PL  B) «  2IB 

Research  and  spadal  project  activities  (pt  C) 

Innovation  (ptD) ,-■-  y  •  ■.•••;i:-ii 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) ".".'.'."...'..: ..'......'. 

Adult  basic  education(Adiilt  Education  Act):  j^ ,93 

Granta  to  States :■-:•/ 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education ^'    ' 

Higher  education: 

Student  assistance:                    .  /ur.  lu  «\  2,061,131 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-a) j  (23, 059 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-<;) '■«■'■ 

Loans:  2  (14,663 

Direet(NDEAII) '■•'    " 

Insured:  .     . 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 363  6(9 

Interest  payments..........---   -■-■-■-  •- 715(6  . 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  seaicli "■*" 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges:  |gg  g29 

Annual 50,000 

Permanent t--.:----.,uV.'Vi;i 150  000 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) m  16h 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

'^"{.'^^".^nmunitycolleg-.ndtiKjnialin^^^^^^^  ,  |«0J0| 

Other  undergraduatafaalities  (HEFA  I -See.  104) 200  TOO 

Graduate faaliUes (HEFA  '0  -:••----■•-  ^-,«.- 173;i2(  ' 

Stata  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  1-^  105) ^^-  }g 

Undargraduata  instructional  equiorn*nl(HMVI-A) ,  ^' JgJ 

College  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) i.xm.cw 

12  (99  536 
Subtotal,  higher  education ' 

Education  professions  devetopmenl:  231  798 

Grants  to  Stales  (EPOA  B-2) ,  597  409 

Personnel  devalopmeni  programs •  63"gi5 

Teacher  Corps _ ! 

1   tS?  872 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development '      ' 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Servieas:                ,..„.,.  386437 

Granb»oStatas(LS<:AI)— .---. ^553 

InlertibraiTf  cooperation  (LSCA  111). ..-------- ja' ^g^ 

State  insfifational  "'brary.senrices  (LSCAIV-AK- .  ------ ||-  f^ 

Library  services  for  physically  handieappad  (LSCA  IV-B) ". "' 

Construetton(LSCAII).    ..^.- S|4;37o 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) jjg  ggg 

Librarian  lraining(HEAII-B).. 338' 685 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities -,-„•,-:-,-.- 142  295 

Universily  community  service  programs  (HtA  I) ^ 

Subtotal,  community  education ' 

Research  and  development:  34^  qOO 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  eentera 

Subtotal,  research  and  development **• 

Civil  rights  education 

49  401  521 

Total.  Office  of  Education -^r  i-:-; 42:W2  719 

Tolal.  Office  of  Education,  comparable  bas«> «.«wt..i» 

Sat  foaiMlat  at  and  of  tabto. 


1970  appfo- 
priation  after 
2-percenl 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowanca 


Senate 

allowanca 


Conference 
rapoct 


$9,283,738 
150.000 


'  1,307,9(0 

12.  ((3. 000 

■"462,"359" 

410,474 


$10,069,703 
150,000 


1,360,(49 

"■(76."323' 
411, 03( 


3(3,233 


$10.44(.(57 
150,000 


1  525,351 

10.090,000 

■■(76."323' 

411, 03( 

192, 94( 


$10,272,957 

150,000 

2(1,(82 

54,067 

1,650,756 

16,9(0,000 

(70,"  323" 

466,100 


$10,272,091 

150.000 

281.882 

53,532 

1.581.788 

13. 330. 000 

(70.323 

411. 03( 

531.257 


19.673 
149.094 
100.000 


100.000 


(47.32( 

wriii ii'M* ".'" 

"166;  666 i66.'666 ioo^ooo 


25.149.551 
2(5. 25( 


12.961,913    23.(08.431     31.643.337 


27.601,(25 


311.844 


331.173 


285.258 


3,293,775 
31,068 
181,9(0 
15,000) 
225,  ((5  f 
160,534 
236,304  ) 
45,451  i 

275.  (3S 


311,644 

3,293,775 

31,068 
181,980 

350.908 

160,534 

340,4(9 

301,102 


331.173 

3,(29,433 

31,06( 

214. 143 

29(,(15  { 

1(7,346 

2(3, 187 

5(,(19 

301,102 


320.771       320.771 

L 

320,771 


320,771 


3.41S.SS8 
31,  OU 
214, 143 
370,9(7 
257. 141 
267,733 
2(3.1(7 
5(.(19 

301.102 


3.446.4(9 
31.06( 
214.143 
3(2.943 
257. 141 
227.541 
2(3. 187 
58.819 

301.102 


4.465.(32 


4.659.(56 


5.203.913 


5. 199, 778 


5.202.433 


■  ((0.449 
1.697.619 

2.753.794 


191.707 
50.000 


483,869 

351,983 

■■83,"9((' 


•1,120.607 
1,  775, 107 

2.4(0.(2S 


50.000 


1(87.7(3 
1.757.356 

3,23(.(6& 


152,703 
50.000 


>  1,120.807 
1,933.091 

3.442.6S8 


191,707 
50,000 


77,1 


77.1 


493,5(1 
351,9(3 

■  77'968' 
207.790 


■867,783 
1.757.356 

3.442.659 


172.012 
50.000 


493.581 


77.986 
101,014 


6,493,409 


210,921 


5,504,505 


205,377 


6,144,673 


7,(89.384 


6,962,371 


205.377 


205^377 


205.377 


210,921 


205,377 


205.377 


205.377 


205.377 


335.(04 
41.553 
39.509 
25. 135 

114.404 


142.295 


696.700 


335.(04 
41.553 
39.509 
25. 135 


422.001 


3(6.437 
41.553 
39.509 
25.135 
(7,330 


143.(44 

723.(08 


3(6.437 
41.553 
39.509 
25,135 

127.891 


143,  SM 


386.437 
41.553 
39.509 
25. 135 

107.511 


143,(44 


784.1(8 


743.9(9 


37.303,671 
37.303.871 


24,065.296 
24.085.298 


36,417,375 
38.417.375 


48,052,816 
46.052.818 


41,038,766 
41,036.766 
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OeLIGATlOHS  IN  THE  STATE  Of  CONNECTICUT ^ 


PfOgfiRI 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

EitrntnUry  »nd  jKondiry  tducition: 
Aid  to  jchod  dijtrieh: 

tducitionil^  dtprivtd  diiWrtn  (ESEA  I). 

pt  A:  Bwieirtnts...., •■ 

Stiti  »dminBlritT»«  eiptnsw 

Pt  B.:  Spiei»l  inwnlivt  itmb    ■     -  -.-rrv^ 

Pt  C-  SpKiil  |r»nts  tor  urbtn  and  fUf»l  iChooB 

SuppltmtiitofT«'**»«  (ESEA  III) 

M»iBhn«ne«(P«bleLiw;i-;74) 

Gr»nh  to  SU«M  fo«  *hool  l*t«ry  m»t»f  wis  (f  SE*  H).  - 

St"n|th«n«H  Sttti  dopittmontj  a(  tduwtioi.  {ESEA  V). 

Gr»nt»  to  Slilti -  -  -  - 

Crintj  tor  spteiil  proioets.. :i:,i".ViinV» VnS' ' 

Acqunition  ol  wipnunt  and  minor  rtfflodtlin|<NDEA  111). 

Granb  to  Statu .■■:-■:.-,: 

Loato  to  ito«(KoM  pnvalt  scdooJs 

Stalt  admmatratioii .--•;i-,.Viv;c 

Cuidantt.  counstlintar)dt«»tin|(NDlAV) 

Planning  and  tvatoalion 


SubtoUI.  eltfii««l»ry  ind  jacondanr  iduMtion 

"'**plS;hS^*a*n<l"«tSI''£:l;an„  lo,  IN.  handieapp^l  (ESEA  VI). 

Ttather  aducalion  and  ncruitmant 

Reuarch  and  innovation 

SubtoUI.  tdueation  tor  Iht  handieapptd 

Vocational  and  adult  tdueation : 

Grants  to  SUtt»(ptB) 

^;S^?;SSfWimV,;«iii^ 

Rwtarcli  and  jpwal  project  acti««ia»  (Pt  C) 

Innovation  (pt  D) ,.■-  y -•;:.>„;  ii 

Conjumtr  and  homomakmi  adueatw*  <pt  F) 

Cooptrativo  odflcation  (pt  G) 

Adult  ta«  id!wtoi(AdiitEdiiiiii)n  Ad):" 

Grants  to  Strtw :■■■:- V' 

Sp«ial  piojaeta  and  iMctur  oducjtion 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  iducation 

Hifhtr  tdueation: 

Studtntassistanct:  /ur>  lu  t\ 

Educational  opportunity  »«"»>(""'***«  iw-fV 

Worh-jtudy  and  cooptnlivt  tdueation  (H EA  l v-C) 

Loans: 

Dtf«el(NOEAII) 

Insvrod: 

Advaaets  lor  rtstrvt  funds 

Iirttrtst  paymtnts ■-•-,••: i'" 

Sptcial  pntrains  lor  tht  diiadvantaitd:  Taltnt  starcli... 
Institutional  a«I»tanct: 

Aidtoland-irantcolltgts: 

Awual.  


StrtnitlMMM  dtVitopini  insWrtiD«s{HEA  III) 

Lan|ua|t  I'*"''"!  »"•'•'•*  *'°'** 

'^^^SS^-^munity  ««i^  •I^.S^"'-' M?  <"''* 
Otlitf  undtfiraduatt  (aolitits  (HEFA  l-Stc.  IM) 

Graduatt  laoUtits  (HEFA  II).. ,      ■  .;;  ,  •  v^.  ,on" " ' ' 
Stat*  administiation  and  PtoKmnf  (HEf  A  1-^  105). . . 

Undinraduatt  lMi™«»»"  XfT!"  £^0^ oL  E) 

Collttt  ptrsonnti  dtvolopintnt  (NOEA  IV,  IPUA  PL  t; 

Subtotal,  hifhtr  tdueation 

Education  professions  dtvtiopmtnt: 

Grants  to  SUtas(EP0AB-2) 

Ptrsonnti  drrttopmtnt  propams 

Ttacktr  Corps 

Subtotal,  tdueation  proftssions  dtvtiopmtnl 

Community  tdueation: 
Public  Ararits: 
Strvicos 


Grants  to  SUtts(lSCAI).....-..- 

Vary  eooptratwn OSCA  "'irivi  Vw« "■"■ 
Statt inSutional  library  strnets (LSCAiy-AK-  - 


stalt  Mttmuninai  iiomy  •»"^~  vr^"  •r/.iVa  ,u  b\ 

Lftrtry  strviets  lor  physically  handieapptd  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Constr«etitt(LSCAII).      .^.. 

Co«t|t  library  rttwircts  (HEA  ll-A) 

Libwiantr«jJiM(HEAII-B),, 

Educational  bfMie«B«l  facUrtws.  .^^  ,W,-: -.v 

Onivtnity  eomnwiiiHy  strvict  propams  (MtA  I) 

Subtotal,  eommtnlty  tdueation 

Rtstarch  and  dtvttepoMnt: 

Educational  laboraltritt 

Rtstarth  and  dtvotopmtnt  ctnltrs 

S»btolal.  rtstareh  atd  dtvttcpmtnt » 

Civil  rl|hfj  tdueation 

Total.  OIRct  of  Ed«(cation jlli:"; 

TtUI,  OlBct  of  Education,  eomptrablttesis' 


19W  actual 


{S,  699, 833 
ISO.OOO 


"2;33i,'546 

3.265,2(» 
■7i7,'392' 
449,925 

724,973 

26,' 250' 

234,802 


1970  appro- 
priation afttr 
2ptrGtnt 
rtduction 


1971  amtndtd 
rtqutst 


$11,405,817 
150.000 


i.'w.iM" 

3,255,000 
■6l6,'796' 
449.925 

336.161 

26.'375" 

199,884 

100.000 


Jll,237,792 
150,000 


i, "749, 460 

■i,'i49,'723 
450,905 


"ioo.ooo 


Houst 
allowanet 


$12,833,308 
150,000 


i, '976. 651 

2.868,000 

■i,i49,"723' 

450,905 

169.248 

26,'m6' 

■■  "166,606' 


Stnatt 
allowanet 


$12,617,835 
150,000 

i36,'694' 

2,149.925 

4,397.000 

"'i;i49,'723' 

516.499 

743.250 
26.666" 

i66,"666" 


Conftrtnct 
rtport 


$12,616,774 
150,000 

i29.'466 

2.054,631 

3,648,000 

"  i.'i49,'723 

450,905 

464.283 

26,'666 

166.666 


16.599.929  18,221.074 


14.837.880  19.724.442  21.981.326^ 


1-Stc.lOi).... 


369.463 
534.275 
170.485 


369.463 


403,638 


428.931 


415.459 


20,790,316 


415,459 


2,727,244 
95.'936" 


457,836 

225,000 


3,402, 
31, 

188. 
15. 

232. 

165, 

246. 
56. 


846 
068 

007 
000 
824 
851 
035 
570 


3.402.846 

31.068 
188,007 

391,358 

165,851 

378, 146  I 


561.073 


3,955,904 

31,068 

221,216 

325,302  ' 

193,534 
305,  U5 

73,208 

561,073 


3.528  401 
31,068 
221,216 
383,240 
272,457 
276,576 
305.485 
73,206 

561.073 


3.560.314 
31,068 
221,216 
395,590 
272,457 
235,055 
305.485 
73.208 

561.073 


1.668.912 
1.597,398 

2.360.435 


"i;796.'i29' 
70.500 


257. 121 
50.000 

'644.'664' 

707.988 
2,461.717 

■    '91.915' 

163. 167 

1.583.600 


1801.634  I :.  020. 294 

1,593,508  1,679,997 


2,348,049 


1790,102 
1.663.197 


11.020,294 
1,829,518 


2,258,749  2.948.932  3,134.483 


210,285 j..^. 

50,000  50,000 


452.481  .... 
38S.934  .... 

96.'574 


't5.46S' 


153,907 
50.000 


85,465 


210.285 
50,000 


436.967 
385,934 

'85,'465' 
172.663 


1  790, 102 
1,663,197 

3,134,483 


181.817 
50,000 


436,967 


85,465 
83,405 


514.029 

42,244 

39,509 

25,195 

270,118 

418,350 


I'si'ZM' 


1.471,708 


440.842 
42.244 
39.509 
25. 195 

129,729 


'162,263^ 
~m782 


440.842 
42.244 
39.509 
25.195 


547,790 


514,029 
42,244 
39,509 
25,195 
90,559 


it2,0(7 
873,659 


514,029 
42.244 
39,509 
25,195 

148.935 


'162,087^ 
931,999 


37.070.614 
30.769,708 


30.456,654 
30,456.654 


26.241.368 
26.241,388 


32,624.631 
32,624.631 


36.&4C523 
36,546,523 


514,029 
42. 244 
39. 509 
25, 195 

119.765 


'162!  087 
I02.I29 


34.428.712 
34.428.712 
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Protram 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation aittr 
2-ptrctnt 
reduction 


1971  amtndtd 
rtqutst 


HOHSt 

allowanet 


Stnatt 

allowanet 


Contertnet 
rtport 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  ar.d  secondary  education: 

Aid  to  school  districts:  /ccc«  i\ 

Cducaticnally  deprived  children  (IStA  I). 

PI  A-  Basic  grants 

Slate  administrative  expenses 

PtB.;  Sptcial  incentive  grants  .V«.ho«h      ' 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools..  - 
Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  alltcttd  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Lavr  8    874).   

Construction  (PubK  Law  81  81b).     ...  -  ■  - 

Giants  to  States  (or  schoollibt.ry  T'"'*"'  ^1,  rf  *tA  «• 

Strengthening  SUti  depaitments  ol  education  (tSLA  V). 

Giants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  proltcU .^l,:" .Viinrk  11  i»' ' 

Acquisition  ol  tquipment  and  minor  remodelini (NDtA  iii). 

Grants  to  Statts ■       

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration ^  -         - 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOtA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


$2,520,995 
150.000 


714. S6I 

2,000,165 

■■"134,657 

261, 718 


164,547 

"l3,'333' 

50,000 


$2,602,240 
150.000 


597,711 

2,109.000 
801.000 
117,339 

261,718 


12,557 


$2,837,M7 
150,000 


610,744 

■226,'i73' 
263,311 


$2,837,447 
150,000 


654,232 

1.987,000 

5. 158. 000 

220,873 

263,311 


$2,837,447 

ISO.OOO 

41.200 

22.497 

687.250 

2,453,000 

5.158.000 

220,873 

300,329 


$2.837,U7 

150,000 

41,200 

22,497 

669,101 

2. 197, 000 

5,158.000 

220,873 

263,311 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped :  ...  j„.„..,^/r<:fA  wn  

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  vi) 

TeKhtr  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  8) 

State  advisory  councib ■r"^'i:^'a\ -  -  ■ 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B) 

Research  and  sptcial  project  activities  (ptC) ••■-■ 

Innovation  (pt  0) -.- ...  -   -  •  ■  -  •  •  y--^ ' ' 

Consumer  and  homtroaliing  education  (pt.F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

?d'i«UsxMi"n'(A"<JilVEdueaiio«-AcO: 

Grants  to  SUtes :    ■■:-:■ .  .. 

Special  proitets  and  teacher  education 

^  Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education.... 

X     Higher  education: 

Student  assistance:  .  ,uc«  lu  »\  

Educational  opportunity  i;f»"^(""  ' ^wVi "i v-iV 

Wcrk-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  I v-t) 

Leans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

SpKial  projjams  tor  rh*e"di$advanlag"ed':  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual \"_ 

Permanent .---.•-  -  -  •  -  -  -  •  ■  >;,•,•;  Vii\ ... 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Languagt  training  and  area  studies 

'^°n'i:Sfircommun,.y  "liege,  and  .ethnical  institut^ (HEFA  l-Ste.  103) 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities  (HEFA  I  -see.  iu«j 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II). .      _    -  ■  ■  •  v„-  ,«.■ 

SUte  administration  and  planning  ("//*  l-^*^  'f ' . . 

Undergraduate  ms'W'""'' XTJ"  f  PDA  ot  E) 

Co!!egt  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV ,  tPUA  pt.  t; 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  prclessions  development: 

Grants  to  Slates  (EPOA  B-2) ]" 

Personnel  development  programs _ 

TeKher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Services:  ^,  ^..  ,.,  

GrantstoSUtes(LSCAI)...-.  ■■- 

Inlerlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)-...-.--"- 

SUte  institutional  library.services  (LSCA  IV-A).     •  -  —  ■ 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Construct  ion  (LSCA  II).....--.. " 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).. " 

Educational  broadasting  facilities VuriiV .  -  -  - 

University  community  service  programs  (mia  i) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 

ToUI.  Office  of  Education .-,-:.■:;.-.■ 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis- 


100,000 
116.735 


100,000 


100.000 


200.000^. 


200.000 


653.244 
"34,'638' 


155,145 


653,  224 
31,068 
36,090 
15,000  I 

206.271  ! 
31.837 

208.795  1 
10,924 

162, 892 


653,224 

31,068 
36,090 

236,560 

31,837 

234,036  { 

171,929 


759,433 
31,068 
42,468 

223,940  I 

37, 153 

220,154 

14,137 

171.929 


677,363 
31,06* 
42.468 

73.572 
213,843 

53.094 
220.154 

14,137 

171.929 


234.892 
206,977 

358.429 


28,837 
85,000 


157,678 

50,000 

117.925 


75.582 

403. 673 

200.000 

53.749 

26,175 

148,400 


1140,312 
310,950 

358.899 


•  178,585 
349,089 

396.355 


160.612 ■■--^• 

50,000  50,000 


84,324 

72,306 

"49,'4i6' 


47. 681 


■  138,294 
345,598 

515,  lEO 


150,688 
50,000 


47.6SI 


•178,585 
380,159 

548,637 


160,612 
50,000 


90.042 
72.306 

31.  sac 


125,971 
""6,"744 


128,150      1»."3 


126,743 


126,743 


132.715 


172,884 
40,395 
39.509 

25.034 

133,812 

51,466 


111,098 


128,150       126,743 


126,743 


126,743 


160,000 
40,395 
39,509 
25,034 
88,754 


"111,098 


160,000 
40,395 
39,509 
25.034 


172,884 
40.395 
39.509 
25.034 
(l.BiS 


111.306 


172.884 
40.395 
39.509 
25.034 
92.135 


111,306 


"i37.6l8 


10,061,695 
9,142,795 


10,160,758 
10,160,758 


7,090,510 
7,090,510 


14.972.200 
14,972.2W 


16,091.654 
16,031,654 


Set  footnett*  at  tnd  of  Ubit. 


200,000 


683.489 

31.068 
42.468 
75.943 

213.843 
45. 124 

220,154 
14,137 

171,929 


•  138,294 
345,598 

548,637 


155,601 
50,000 


90,042 


47,  Ml 
15,623 


126,743 


126,743 


172.884 
40.395 
39.509 
25,034 
17,000 


15.479.969 
15,479.969 


■tMrfoltaWo. 
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pi«i'*i" 

■  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

EltnMntiry  and  s«condary  education: 

Aidh»«hooldistrKts:  ,£«.  iv 

EducationallY  deprived  chiMcen  (tSiA  I). 

Pt.  A:  B«ier»"<J      

Stilt  idminnfialive  txptnsts 

Pt  B..  S»tcialine«ntive|tantJ  

ft  C-  Special  jjantj  lot  urban  and  rural  icnools 

SapptMMfltKTvrvicejaSEAIII) 

F«def*lly«fl«ct«lar«n: 

Mainlw»ae«(P*teLa»I -JJJ) 

ConUrvction  (Public  La*.  Sl-«1S). ......  •  -  ■ 

G«anti  to  SU»K  10.  Kbool  l*rary  mahrialj  ("EA  H)     

SlroniOMflint  Stole  dtparttnenb  ot  education  (ISLA  V). 

Grants  to  Stoles 

Grants  lor  special  proiecb ^     ■  •  -  ^.y j  „:.  ; 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NUl«  inj. 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools... 

Stote  administration ;■„,.„; 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOtA  VI 

Ptanniflg  and  evaluation    

Subtotal,  elementory  and  secondary  education 

Edacalion  lor  the  handicapped :  j<ccc>ui\ 

Pirtehool  and  school  pfograms  lor  the  handicapped  (tSEA  VI) 

Teadier  education  and  rKruitmenI  

Research  and  innovation 

SubtoUI.  education  lor  the  handicapped  

Vacetional  and  adult  education'. 

ennb  to  Stotcs  (pt  B) - 

State  advisory  oBunaU  -i   ■■.  ;i.i; 

Pietnim  •<>'  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B) 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pl.  C) 

Innovation  (pt  D) ■■■■,■   .      >  ;  « 

Consumer  and  liorntmahing  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G).   

Week-study  (pt  H) ^^■•-  .-  i  .» 

Adult  basic  education  (AduH  Educatnn  Act): 

Grants  to  Stales 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


1970  appio* 

priation  altar 

2-perteiit 

19fB  KlMl  reductiofl 


JS.  65b.  271 
ISO. 000 


1.0t8.23< 

S.  436, 944 
S44.264 
167.514 

273.711 


2S4.3S9 

"is.' 333 
79. 191 


13.662.825 


100.397 

534.221 

1.787.758 


K.  110.433 
150.  OOO 


705.509 
5,418,000 
i39.'372' 
273.711 


83.393 

13.' 333 

51.609 

100,000 


1971  amended 
request 


S6,  344. 360 
150,00-) 


719.782 

"iii'.iu' 

272.313 


100.000 


House 
allowance 


S6. 875. 664 
150,000 


780.881 
3,720.000 
'262.' 348' 
272.313 

41.986 
13,' 333' 

■  "i66,666' 


Senate 
allowance 


K,  759. 065 
150.000 

88,483  " 

827,308 

7.050.000 

■■262.'348" 

312.497 

184.382 
i3,"333 

iw.ooo' 


Conference 
report 


J6. 758. 491 
150,000 

88,015 

801,772 

5. 224, 000 

■262.'348 

272.313 

116.292 
13.333 

ioo.ooo 


13.045.360 


100.397 


7.848.803^ 

ias.(*4 


12.216.505 


15.747.416^ 


200.000 


200.000 


13.786.564 
200.000 


2.422.37^ 
774.982 
"  TOO.' 697 


216.690 
525.000 


100.397 


826. 189 
31.068 
45.648 
15.000  I 

207,872  1 
40,267 

211.041  I 
13.655  I 

231.310 


109,684 


200.000 


200.000 


200.000 


876. 189 
31.068 
45.648 

245. 895 

40.267 

242.  726 

250.179 


960.380 
31.068 
53.  705 

230,052  I 

46,986 

225,299 

17,671 

250.179 


856.594 

31.068 
53, 705 
93.040 

217.378 
67. 145 

225.299 
17.671 

250,179 


864,342 
31,068 
53.705 
96.038 

217,378 
57,065 

225,299 
17.671 

250. 179 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 

Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  granU  (HIA  IV-A)  -  -  -  ■  ■ 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II) 

Insured:  ,    __ 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

I  nterest  paymenb :  ,• .  ■  -; L'- 

Special  programs  tor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search... 
Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  tond-grant  colleges: 

Annwl 


Slrerigttiehingd'evetoping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  framing  and  area  studies 

'^Iwroommunity  colleges  and  technical  mH.tutes(HEFA  l-Sec  lOi). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  1— Set  104) 

Graduate  faal.ti«s(HEf  A  II)..      ,„„.,--,  ,ns^ 

Stota  administration  and  ptonnmg  (HlFA  l-Sec.  1») 

Undergraduata  instructional  •SL''jP'?.^''*Ao.  Jl^  n 

College  personnel  devek)pment(N5EA  IV;  EPDAptE) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 


2.217.369 


1.046,615 
1.079.303 

1.624,999 


3.603.390 
149.635 


165. 197 
50.000 
82. 557 

345.215 


889.985 

400,000 

65,934 

79,610 

1,136.919 


1.622.050 


1458.426 
748. 751 

1,592.830 


168. 166 
50.000 


74.111  . 
153.929 

■67,469 


1.681,972 


1583,470 
733, 608 

1,291,700 


50,000 


63.528 


1.815.340 


•  451.832 
726. 272 

1,686,391 


151.177 
50.000 


63.528 


1,812.079 


1583.470 
798,898 

1,792.501 


168, 166 
50.000 


76.857 
153.929 

"■63.'528 
101.523 


1.812.745 


1451.832 
726. 272 

1,792.501 


159.588 
50.000 


76.857 


63.528 
49,469 


Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  8-2) 

Peraennel  development  program*. 
Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


10,719.359 


132.452 
636. 278 

334,283 

1.103,013 


3.313,622 


133.436 


2. 722.  306 


131.  765 


3,129,200 


131,765 


3,788.872 


3.370.047 


131.765 


131.765 


133.436 


131.765 


131.765 


131.765 


131.765 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Granto  to  States  (LSCAl)......... 

Interlibraiy  cooperation (LSCA  III)..........- 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A).     ■  ■  ■  -  - 
Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  I l-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities .••^:  ,  ■ 

University  community  service  pror*"**  ("'A  I) 

Subtotal.  commuiMty  educatioR 

Research  and  d«veh)pment: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  devetopment  centers .  ^ 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education -.- 


224. 762 


138. S80 
172.298 
49. 920 
227. 328 
117.437 


202,  708 
40. 676 
39.509 
25, 059 
94.985 


202.  708 
40.  676 
39.509 
25.059 


117.437 


224.  762 
40. 676 
39.509 
25.059 
83,193 


117,012 


224, 762 
40. 676 
39,509 
25,059 

100.773 


117.012 


224. 762 
40,676 
39.509 
25, 059 
91.983 


117.012 


930, 325 


520.374 


307.952 


530.211 


547. 791 


539.001 


390,000 


390.  OOO 
152,065 


Total.  Office  ol  Education 

Total,  Office  el  Eduulien.  comparable  bass  > 


31,597,332 
20,990.855 


18.735,239 
18, 735. 239 


12.802.482 
12,802.482 


18.023,021 
18.023.021 


22.227,923 
22.227.923 


19.840.122 
19.840,122 


See  (oebielet  it  end  ol  table. 
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4;m257 

17.547.731 
2.694,363 
1,358,173 

709.479 


2.268.779 

1.200 

53. 121 

475. 164 


1.900.118 
7,331.a7 


1,040.045 
79,950 


Program 

^  ~  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

"'^  Huc'iy^'lili'dwived  children  (ESEA  I):  „2, 030, 278 

PI  A:  Basicgrants 320.928 

State  administrative  espenses 

Pt  B.:  Special  incentive  grants.       ...   --V 

Pt  C  Spaeialgrants  for  urban  and  rural  seliools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  iltectedarMs; 

Mainteiiance(Public  Law  81-874). 

Constraclion  (Public  Law  81-815).     ....  - .  ■ 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II). 

Stningthenmg  State  departments  ot  educatwn  (ESEA  V). 

Granb  to  States :-- 

Grants  lot  special  proiects. L:.Li:i...7iinfi  Vliv' 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NOEA  III). 

Grants  to  States ;  •, 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools 

State  administration  ..----^.•- 

Guidance,  counselint  and  testing  (HOEA  Y) 

Planning  and  evaluation 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  for  the  handicapped ;  k.n,ii,-.onMt  rESEA  VI) 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (l5tR  »i| 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

Stote  advisory  councils..^ — •  .■•",^./A«"b\ 

Programs  tor  students  wi»  sp«ial  needs  (pt  B) 

Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt  C) 

}S!!!?l'^5^'i*"i«<'i«'«*»"(p'^^-----^^  :::::::::: 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

y5iit"i"'ic'i8«^"(A<ii'VM««»tii^^^    

Granto  to  States ;      v"  .U- 

Special  projeeb  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  votttional  and  adult  education 

Higher  education: 

Work-xludy  and  cooptrative  education  (HtA  iv-i.) 

Loans:  

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured:         ,  ,     .  

Advances  tor  reserve  funds 

special  plS!;^S?rdiidvintaged:Taii.;ts«irt:::::::::::: 

Institutional  asststanee: 

Aid  to  tand-granl  colleges:  

Annual .'..'.'... 

Strenrtheningdevetoping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

*="1:Sfrcimmunity  college,  .nd.^nol  in^ttoj«  (HEFA  l-Sec  lOi)      . 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec  iu«) 

Graduate  faalities  (HEFA  II).- ;  -  -  ■  -p j: -,-  -  mina 

State  administration  and  P»«n"'^8  <"^^J«%lif ' 

Undergraduate  i-")™'**"?  J^Xv •  eVm  PL  0    "--:::      

College  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV.  tPUA  pt  W 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  dejrtopment:  

GranU  to  States  (EPDAB-2) 

Personnel  devetopment  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Publk:  libraries: 
Services* 

Granb  to  States(LSCA  I).  ....-■ V-lWl""^^"-^ 

lnterl»raryeooperation(LSCA  111)  ...... -^- 

State  inatitutional  library  services  (LSCAIV-AK,- 

LibraiyMrviees  tor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II)....-.... ";;_:; 

College  library  resooroes  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).-^ 

Educational bwadeasbng '»'*?•- "yu-r-iiV 

University  community  service  programs  (MtAi^ 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development:  

Educalionallaboratorles .- 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Civil  righb  education 

Total.  Office  ol  Edneatiw c-lul;; '."".... 

Total.  Office  ol  Education, eomparaWe  basis' 

See  loebMle*  at  end  of  table. 


CXVI 1849— Part  22 


1970  ippro- 

prutien  iltor 

2-percent 

19iSactMl  rednetiwi. 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allMrwcc 


J33.O05.253 
330.053 


17,676,000 

17,000 

1,178,032 

709.479 


1.059.430 


J35,965,703 
359.657 


3.355.K3' 

2, 217,472' 
718.370 


J35,965,703 
359.657 


'3.8S3.409 
14.335.000 
■  2.'2i7.'472' 
711.370 


Senate 
altowance 


$35,965,703 
359,657 

293,167 
4,251.151 

22.863.000 

2.2i7.472' 

822.202 


Conference 
report 


$35,965,703 
359,657 

290,264 
4,037.886 

18.206.000 

2.217.472 

718.370 


9, 767.  350 
60,690 
539,646 
24.  563  \ 
268,449  ) 
476, 047 
295,999  1 
118,602  I 


1.159,832 


9, 767. 350 
60,690 
539,646 

599,050 

476,047 

571.500  I 

1. 312. 124 


11.355.250 

60.680 

634.9a 

461,300  I 

555,532 
419,975 
153.485 

1.312.124 


10,128,125 
60.690 
634,989 

i,im.ii73 

351.100 
793.897 
419.975 

153.  as 

1.312.124 


10.219,726 
60.690 
638.989 

1.135.525 
351. 100 
674,717 
419.975 

153,  as 

1,312,124 


3,249.260. 
3,993.543 

4.S09.571 


is6.238 
50,000 


264.313 

50,000 

851.904 

235. 182 

2.312.667 

3.661.823 

250.000 

168.491 

398.154 

2,115.413 


■  1.664.938 
4,139,255 

4,468.163 


267.743 
50.000 


12.119.080 
4.628,227 

4.681.266 


1.193.372  .... 
766.372  .... 

132.528 


50.000 


'ii2.265 


11,640.987 
4.581,945 

6.124.727 


157.632 
50.000 


iii'iss' 


12.119,080 
5.040,139 

6. 510. 103 


267.743 
50.000 


1.293.421 
766,372 

■■■ii2.'2«5 
417.  as 


11,640.987 
4,581.945 

6. 510, 103 


212. 142 
50.000 


1.293.421 


112.265 
199.228 


22.290.559  12.682.371  11,600.838  12.667.556 


16.576.175 


14.600.091 


410.952 

1,512.124 

685.906 


382,611 


368,  a7 


368,  a7 


368.  a7 


368.  a7 


908,640 
44.384 

39.509 

25,381 

398. 742 

SS3.565 

110. 327 


227.'490' 


765.698 
44.384 

39.509 
25.381 
177.125 


227.' 490 


765.698 
44.384 
39.509 

2S.3S1 


908.640 
44,384 

39,509 
25.381 
100.692 


231.724 


908.640 
U.384 

39.509 
25.381 
214.637 


m.n* 


908,640 
44.384 

39.509 
25.381 
157,6(5 


231.724 


100.009,602 
91,304,417 


85.514.267 
85,514,267 


69.661.894 
69.661.894 


88.312.972 
88.312.972 


103.461.166 
103,461,166 


95.592.300 
95.592.300 
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EOUCATIOM.  AND  waFAUE-STATE  TA«.E$  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
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Pfoinii 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElemtnUry  and  jKondiry  MJucition: 

AidlOKhooldBlneb:  ,  ,, 

EduUtioiitNy  dtpcivcit  childrtn  (CSEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Basic  (tants 

Stito  tdminntrativt  nptflSM 

Pt  B.:  SpKMl  metntrvt  |t»nb 

PtC:  Sp«ei»l  |r»nts  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Su  pplomtalarr  strviccs  (ESEAIII) 

Fwttralty  aHicM  artts: 

Mainlw«rw<PyblicLa»r81-17«) 

Construe txm  (Public  Law  81  815) 

Grants  to  Stilts  lor  school  library  mattri<ls(CSEA  II) 

Sti«fl|thtBin|  SUtt  dtpartiiMflts  e(  tducation  (ESEA  V): 

GrmbtoSlita 

Grmb  lor  spKiil  praiocis  , ::;•.%.•■;;.«■» '.iJv 

Acquisition  ol  equipmtnt  and  miner  rtHMtftmi  (NDEA  III). 

Grants  toSUtas 

Loans  to  nonproht  p<i«at«  schools 

Stall  adminiatratioii 

Cuidanc*.  counsalint  and  ttstin| (NOlA  V) 

Planning  and  rrahiation    

SuMotal.  tlomantafy  and  sacondary  adacation 

Education  (or  the  handicapped:  ,,rrc.u.» 

Praschool  and  school  p«otrams  lOf  tht  hand«app«d  (tSEA  VI) 

Ttacher  tducatran  and  racrvitmaal 

Rtsoarch  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  eduealion  lor  tha  hand icapptd 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  Statts  (pt  B) 

Slate  ad viMry  cwnals ;---i: 

Plot  rams  lor  stwl  ants  with  special  needs  (pt  B) 

lesaaich  and  special  piojecl  activities  (pt.  C) 

InnevatBfl  (pt  D) v  .ni-;, 

Consumer  and  henNfflakini  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  edacation  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Educalwn  Act): 

Granb  to  States 

Special  prajecband  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  voutional  and  adult  education 

HJchetedocatioo: 
Student  assistance: 

EdMcatioo»lopportunilygunb(HtAIV-A)..        

Wofk-studr  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  I V-C) 

Leans: 

Dired(NDEA  II) 

Iftsared: 

Advances  (or  reserve  lunds 

Interest  paymenb - 

Special  proerams  lor  the  disadvantated :  Talent  search 

Institutional  anittanca: 

Aid  Id  land-f  rant  coBctcs: 

Annaal 

Slrenftheninf  devetopini  Instittitiens  (HEA  III) 

Lanfuaietraininf  and  area  studies 

PuNie  eemnunity  calletes  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sat  lOi)... 
Other  on4ariraduatalaeilities(HEFA  l-Sec.  104) 

Graduate  laaWits  (HEFA  II) ,     v,iV 

State  administration  and  pUnn.nj  (HEFA  I— Sat  105) 

Underiradaate  instructional  aouipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV;  EPOAptE) 

Sobtotal,  higher  education. 

Education  prolessiens  devetociMnt: 

Gnnb  to  SUtes  (EPOA  6-D 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  ediicatian  professions  devetopment 

Ommunity  education: 
PnMic  lararias: 
Sarviets: 

Granb  Id  States  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation (LSCA  III) 

State  iwtitafionsl  library  sarviets  (LSCA  IV-A).  -  -  .■---- 

Library  sarviets  (or  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Con$lructi»B(LSCAII) 

College  library  ftsoorets (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  trainini  (MEA  ll-B) 

Educational  breaocasting  lacilitits 

Uaiversity  caiMwmty  service  prepsnn  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  aducation 

Research  and  developmant: 

Educational  laberalorias 

Research  and  development  centtrs 

Subtotal,  research  and  development • 

Civil  righb  education • 

Total.  OfRce  ol  Education 

Total,  Oflict  of  E<iicalitn,cofflpaf able  basis' 

Sm  fottaota  at  e«d  tf  tiW«. 


1)70  appro- 
priation afttr 
2-perctnt 
IMS  actual  reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


t34,745.771 
347,488 


3.623.910 

IS.  133. 291 
2.309.974 
1,089,383 

(28.7)6 


2,226.363 

■  "a.oii 

393. 73S 


S39. 816. 759 
398.168 


2. 519. 142 

16.803.000 

1.598.000 

923,415 

628.796 


999.405 

"  43.'958' 
333. 140 
100.000 


{39.236,958 

392,370 


2,625,777 

■i,738,i92' 
625, 02< 


100.000 


$44,734,354 

447,344 


3.016,236 

13.749.000 

630.637 

1,738,192 

625,028 


503, 174 
"'44, 096' 

'id6,'6d6' 


S43.))1.936 
439,919 

535,357 

3, 314, 130 

20.956.000 

630.637 

1,738.192 

709,664 


2.209,681 

"  ■"«  ok' 
■  ioo.odo' 


Conference 
report 


$43  988  280 
439. 883 

536.656 

3,150,285 

17.009.000 

630.637 

1.738,192 

625,028 


1,372.931 

■  166,066 


61.542.729 


64. 163. 783 


44.718,325 


65,  588. 061 


74,669.612 


69.628.382 


682.477 
729.543 
134.110 


682.477 


745, 572 


792.292 


767,406 


767,406 


1.546.130^ 
7.278,364 
■■"■95;576' 


1,352.356 
700.000 


682,477 


8.907.572 
55.348 
492. 145 
22,401  I 
258.842  ) 
434.142 
282, 526  \ 
103,581  I 

1.5156.10 


745. 572 

8,907.572 

55.348 

492. 145 

543,043 

434, 14 

519.360 

1,719.026 


792,2)2 


767,406 


767.406 


10.356.448 

55.348 

579, 137 

424,626  I 

506,669 
389.101 
134.047 

1.719,026 


9.237,160 

55,348 

57), 137 

1,003.311 
329,893 
724,006 
389,101 
134,047 

1,71).  026 


9,320,803 

55,348 

57), 137 

1.035.645 
32). 893 
615. 370 
389, 101 
134,647 

1.719.026 


9,426,296 


12,072,167 


12,670,636 


14,164,402 


14,171,189 


14,178.970 


2,670,339 
2,700,025 

3,242,368 


538.465 
40,000 


240. 444 

50.000 

2.550,985 


2,044.455 
2,587.633 

200.000 
77.383 

274.568 
1,  536. 809 


I  1.040.434 
4,  209, 230 

3. 182, 532 


1  1,324,307 
4,431,514 

2,931.781 


243,763  .... 
50.000 


1,063.460  ... 
522.714  ... 

■126.  ois""' 


50,000 


101,923 


I  1, 025, 525 
4, 387, 19) 

3,827,615 


156,077 
50,000 


101.  )23 


1  1.324,307 
4,825,919 

4,068.453 


243,763 
50,000 


1,095,526 
522, 714 

■■"i6i,'923' 

257,816 


11,025,525 

4, 387. 199 

4,068,453 


199,486 
50,000 


1,095,526 


101,923 
123.745 


18, 752,874 


311.043 
750.849 
397.473 


8.839.525 


9,  548. 339 


12.490  421 


11.051.857 


310,457 


310.457 


310.457 


310.457 


1.45S.365 


321.528 


310.457 


310.457 


310.457 


743.951 

43.491 

39.509 

25.304 

357.471 

427.931 

218,930 

196.164" 


630. 121 
43.491 
39.509 
25.304 

157.345 


630. 121 
43.491 
39.50) 
25.304 


743.951 
43.4)1 
3).  509 
25.304 
96.478 


196.164 


197. 128 


743,951 
43.491 
39.509 
25,304 

187,217 


1)7,128 


310,457 


743.951 
43.491 
39.509 
25,304 

141,847 


197, 128 


2,052.751 


1.091.934 


738,425 


1. 145, 861 


1,236.600 


1.191,230 


670.000 
789.680 


1.459.680 
481.623^ 

86.281,082 


88.764.097 
U,  764, 097 


68.022.940 
68,022,940 


91.549.412 
91,549,412 


103,645.685 
103,645,685 


97, 128, 302 
97, 128, 302 
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Proftam 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Aid  to  school  distrlcb:  ,rcc»  i\. 

Educationally  deprived  children  (IStA  1). 

Pt. A:  BasiCFanb....- •-- 

State  adminislralive  eiptnses 

Pt  B.:  Special  incentive  granb... ■,•■.■„■,• 

Pt  C :  Special  granb  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  II I ) 

federally  aflected  areas:  

Mainttnanct  (Public  Law  8 -874) 

Construction  (Public  Uw  81-815). ......  - .  ■  - 

Gianb  to  SUtes  lor  school  library  malerals  (KEA  II)    

Strengthening  Stato  departmenh  ol  educatior  (ESEA  V). 

Granb  to  States 

Granb  loi  special  proiecb  .  .jil.il-.VMhVa  iii»' 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NOtA  III). 

Granb  to  States -••• 

Loans  to  nonprolit  private  schools 

State  administration - . - ■  ■  ■  ■■ 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testmg  (NDtA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 

SubtoUl.  elemtnUry  and  secondary  education 

tducation  lor  the  handicapped:  ,w.  h..j.,.„MH  rfSEA  VI)  

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  hamJicapped  (t>t«  vi* 

TeKher  education  and  lecruilment 

Research  and  innovation 

SubloUI.  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Voutional  and  adult  eduation : 

Granb  to  SUtes  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  oouneds. ;  •   .li.;:,  ni 

Programs  lor  studaob  with  special  nt^  (PL  B) 

Research  and  special  proioct  activities  (ptC) 

Innovation  (ptD) .•.-•v-  i_"/-;ii ..'. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  eduatan  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

]?Ji!Vbi^i§u.5^n-(AduUEduiiiii.nAci): 

Granb  to  SUtes •  -    ■ .. 

Special  projecb  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  aduH  education 

Higher  education: 

Student  assisUnce:  /uc»  lu  »\  

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  I  v-A)....... 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HtA  iv-^) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured:  ,     . 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

I nterest  paymenb :■  ■,■;-' I' V.'.^i. 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvanUged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assisUnce: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges : 

Annual ....'..'.'..'.... 

Permanent.. ■•.:.■■.:"* VuV»Vii\ 

Strengthening  devetoping  institutions  (HEA  111) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

*=°";.?b'ircommun,.y  c«ll«es ."d  t^hnical  in.tihjtg  (HEFA  l-Sac  lOi) 
Other  uadenraduatelacilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  10«) 

Graduate laolities (HEFA  II). . . .  ■  ■     • ;  •  •  v;-  ,-«.• 

SUU  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  1-^ec.iroj 

Underraduato  ins''«»»"' •a",TT5" Vpn a  ni  n 

Ccllege  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  t) 

SubtoUl,  higher  education 

EdJMtion  professions  devetopnient:  _ 

Granb  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  devetopment  programs 

TeKher  Corps 

SubtoUl,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Services:  ^,  _„.  ,^  

GranbtoSUtes(LSCAI) 

lnteflibraryoooperalion(LSCA  III)  ...... ._^- 

SUte  iestitutional  library,  services  (LSCAIV-A)      -  -  — 

Library  services  lor  physicaUy  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II).......- • 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)., 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities ,i,vi-,V 

University  community  service  programs  (HtA  ij 

SubtoUl,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  Uboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 

ToUl,  Office  of  Education i.i:i:-i:; '. 

Total,  Office  ol  Education,  comparable  basis' 

See  footnotes  et  end  of  Ubie. 


MMadMl 


$2,215,107 
150,000 


■  556,489 

9,520.455 

1.728.671 

193,833 

281,390 


2)),  306 

13, 333' 
66,059 


15,024.643 


1970  appro- 
priation attor 
2-percant 


1971  amended 
reqeett 


113.023 

■31.534' 

244!^557^ 

1.032,530 

25.334 


235.281 

120.966 


$2,756,538 
150.000 


716,722 
9,490.000  . 
"163,537' 

281,390 

148.958 

i3,'333' 

58,436 

100.000 

13.878.914 
113,023 


1,281,603 
31,068 
70,809 
15.000 
210.274 
62.464 
214.409 
18,922 


$2,707,189 
150,000 


'736.307 


251,540 


'367,'834" 
280,891 


160,666 
A.n2.22\ 

123,477 


1.281.603 
31.068 
70,809 

259.896 

62,464 

255,761  { 

273,315 


House 
allowance 


$3. 107. 503 
150,000 


"i66,'6H' 
9.264,000 
"367;i34' 
2«l,Dl 

74,997 
i3,'3S3' 

"  'i66,'666 

"14,098,610 
200,000 

~200.000 

1,490,134 
31,068 
83,328 

239,220  { 

72.)QZ 

233,108 

24,487 

273.315 


Senate 
allowance 


$3,053,441 

150.000 

57,633 

32.379 

848,535 

12,354,000 

367,'834 

S20.757 


329,347 
i3,'333' 
"106.666' 
"17^567.259 

200.000 
"^200.000 


1,329,098 

31.068 

83.328 

144. 361 

222.680 

104.182 

233. 108 

24.487 

273. 315 


Conference 
report 


$3,053,175 

150.000 

57.633 

32.379 

821.878 

10  685.000 

307."834 

280,891 

206,976 
13,333 

■■i66,"^6o6 

~15.70),0)) 
200.000 

loo^ 


1.341.11) 

31,068 

83,328 

14),  013 

222.680 

88.542 

233. 103 

24,487 

273.315 


27S,  170 

563,188 

31),  050 


82,'785  ... 
66,286  ... 


162,092 
50.000 
185.300  ... 
167.132  ... 

327.314 
547.034 
600.000  ... 

30.490 

58.366  ... 
453.739  ... 


1 240. 466 
509.439 

664,557 


165,047 
50,000 


169.240 
108. 157 


1306.057 
554,236 

877,556 


53,635 


"50,000 


49. 3S) 


1237,007 
548,6)4 

884,590 


150.975 
50,000 


49,35) 


I  306. 857 
603.563 

940,250 


165. 647 
50.000 


171,5)5 
Its.  157 

'4),'3a' 
53,070 


1237,007 
548.6)4 

940.250 


157.941 
50,000 


171,  SS5 


4),' 359 
25,839 


137.551  13).2J3 

104,613  

282,716  


137.272 


137,272 


1J7.272 


524.880 


139.233 


137.272 


137,272 


137,272 


137, 272 


203.338 
40,560 
39.509 
25,049 
71,35* 

112,262 
49,920 

115,728' 


185.071 
40,560 
39,509 
25,049 
92,412 


115.728 


185.071 
40.560 
39.509 
25,049 


203,338 
40,560 
39,50) 
25.04) 
82.644 


116.43) 


203.338 
40.560 
39.50) 
25.049 
97.206 


'116,439 


203. 338 
40.560 
39  50) 
25,04) 
89.925 


21.7S3,ni 
19,338.242 


18,746.129 
18.746,129 


8.905.283 
8,905,283 


19.311.518 
19.311,518 


23.319,347 
23. 319. 3*7 


21,188.526 
21,188,526 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

OtPAHTMtMT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATIWI.  AHO  WEIFAHE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUOOET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THC  STATE  OF  IDAHO 


August  IS,  1970 


PioirMii 


1970  appro- 
prution  titer 

2-p«rctnt      1971  amtnded 
IM  Mlial  rtduction  rtquest 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
EJcmtnlary  and  sKondary  education: 

AK)  to  school  distriClS  ^rc-r.    ,v 

[ducjiicnjiiy  dtpiived  chiWien  (ISIA  I): 

PI.  A:  BaiKirants 

Slate  administrjtiv*  eipenjes 

Pt  B     Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C    Special  giants  lor  uriian  and  luial  sckools  .  . 

Supplementary  se(»iee$(tSEA  III) 

Fedefallv  allecled  aieas: 

Maintenance (Pvjbhc  LawSt  871).. 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815). .....   -   - 

Grants  lo  SUtes  loi  $c^ool  horary  materials  (ESI*  H)-  •  ■  - 
Strengthening  Stale  depaitmenls  ot  education  (ESS  A  »): 

Grants  to  States • 

Grants  lor  special  proiecfs •..•-;►,«>•.•  Vii;' 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDl A  III). 

Grants  to  Stales 

Loans  to  noaprolit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance  counseling,  and  testing  (NDt*  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation     


Subtotal,  elementary  and  SKOndary  education. 


S2. 947, 716 
ISO.  000 


tS7.190 

7. 707. 91 J 
BO.SSO 
180. 728 

2S3.917 


3M.  1«0 

64.7S0 


7.844.037 


J3. 037. 174 
ISO.  000 


689. 438 

7,699.000 

1S3,059'" 

283.917 


163.334  .. 

■  i3.'333'! 
S4.340  . 
100.000 


$3,30S.670 
ISO.  000 


702.900 

2W.ni 

283.357 


100.000 


HOUM 

allowance 


J3. 305, 670 
150.000 


761.255 
2.297.000 

■M.in 

283,357 

S2.234 
■■■■i3,'333' 

■   io6,666' 


Senate 
allowance 


Conltftnco 
leport 


$3,305,670 
150,000 
76.220 

805,624 

3,573.000 

miii" 

322,446 

361.131 
13. 333' 

ioo.oob' 


$3,305,670 
150,000 
76.220 

781. 230 

2.910.000 

■2M.iii 

783,357 

227.979 
13.333 

ioo.ooo 


Education  lor  the  hai»dicapped:  ..   „,^  ««»  wn 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (t5l»  vi) 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped  

Vocat«nal  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  Stales  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils •  -   v  ,  •.  oi      

Programs  lo'  students  with  sDOCial  needs  (Pt.  B) 

Research  and  special  project  Ktnrities  (pt.  C) 

Innovation  (pL  0) .-■■■•/-•;■■;■;;•«•• 

Consumer  and  hoinemaking  education  (pL  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt.  H) -     ;■  ; 

Adult  base  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Stttei 

Special  proiectj  and  toKher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


Higher  education: 
Student  aisiatanee: 

Educational  opportunity  grants (HEAIV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HtA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II) 

Insured:  ,    ^ 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  paymoBH :  v.-; ^ 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged :  Talent  seaiO 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  tantf-innt  csllefes: 

AaiMWl 

Permanent i^vi  wic 

Strenfttteninf  developing  insMulnns  (MtA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Set  lOi). 

Other  undergraduate  taalities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  faculties  (HEFA  II) .^w;  VV     VriiV 

State  adininlttration  and  planning  (HEFA  l-Sec.  lOS) 

Underpaduate  instructional  «fli"P'"«'>f,('l^  V7*' 

College  personnel  d«yek)pment(NOEA  IV:  EPOAptE) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teadier  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Publiclibraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  Stales  (LSCAI)......... 

lnterlibfarycooperation(LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  serfK«s(LSC A  IV-A)...... 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  I V-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities Vi;;;-.V 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  labontorks 

Reseerch  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education * 


Total.  Office  of  EdiieatiOB. 

TeUi,  OHica  of  Education,  comparable  basis ' 


See  footnote*  at  end  of  tobt*. 


116.982 
134. 140 


251. 122 


7.338Ji95_ 
116.982 

'"  116. 912 


4.830.038 
127.803 

127.103 


1.242.196 
■    '44.465 

146.680 


1.348.046 
31.068 
74.479 
15.000  ) 

209.607  I 
65. 703 

213.474  > 
16.581  I 

153.041 


1.348,046 
31,068 
74.479 

256.007 

65, 703 

252. 140  [ 

160,663 


7,2M.960 


200.000 


200.000 


1.567.331 
31.068 
87.644 

236.674 

76  679 

230.874 
21.548 

160.663 


8.995,535 


200,000 


200,000 


8,130.900 


200.000 


200.000 


( 


1.397.954 

31.068 

87.644 

151.840 

221.207 

109.580 

230.874 

21.458 

160.663 


1.433.341 


558.213 
639.633 

S06.240 


74.845 

40.00C 


162.907 
50.000 
50.000 


400.064 
546  443 
800.000 
89  308 
65.137 
154.800 


2.126.999 


1258.188 
581.865 

783.258 


165. 865 
50,000 


206.857 

112.507 

57.748 


2. 188. 106 


■  328.614 
613.231 

727.493 


50.000 


52.914 


2.412.391 


2.412.288 


1254.474 
607.099 

949. 785 


151.028 
50.000 


52.914 


< 328.614 
667,808 

1.009.547 


165. 865 
50.000 


210.209 
112.507 

52,914 
63.655 


4.437.590 


2.216.288 


1.772  252 


2.065.300 


2.661.119 


152.799 
481.709 


136. 719 


134.884 


134.884 


134.884 


641.508 


U6.719 


134.884 


134.884 


134,884 


208.959 
40.591 
39,509 

25,051 

131.159 

73.906 

'344.605' 
115.07!) 


189.699 
40.591 
39.509 
25.051 
93.017 


115.079 


189.699 
40. 591 
39.509 
25.051 


208.959 
40.591 
39.509 
25.051 
82. 788 


115.039 


201.959 
40.591 
39.509 
25.051 
96.141 


lis.  039 


968.859 


503.016 


294.850 


511.937 


527.290 


15,376.457 
13.160,315 


12.438.599 
12.438,599 


9.347.933 
9.347.533 


12.605.472 
12.605.472 


14.931.116 
14,931,116 


1,410.598 

31,068 

87,644 

156.733 

221.207 

93.129 

230.874 

21,458 

160,663 


2,413,374 


254.474 
607.099 

1,009.547 


158.373 
50.000 


210.209 


52.914 
31,226 


134.884 


208.959 
40, 591 
39,509 
25.051 
90. 465 


115.039 
519.614 


$13,772,614 
13.772,614 


X 


August  18,  1970  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD -SENATE  ^"l 

»'-«----^^^^;^^^^^^:::^ — 

. """  1970  appro- 

priaUon  after  ^.                       senate            Conlerenee 

2-perceflt  1"1  »"|«;J:J,            „u,";^           allowance                  «?«» 

1981  actual  reduction  request  allowance ^ 

Program . ^ 

"~  '  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education:  jj, 

*«'?d1^r^n«r.vedchildr.n(ESEAI): ^.jn.015         $53.2J.7«         $52,«2.J35         $59.8^_62^         ^^^^  «  «^;« 

""^sSSS^JSistrativeeaponses;:;;::::::::::;: ***:'" 5«4;878 /ssiw 

PtB.:  Special  incentive  granb  ■v„u-„h iii™ iKioMi s'iti'siS 6.774.193  7.470.638  7.0B7.S« 

Pt  C   SpKtal  irants  lot  urban  and  rural  schools 8.235.338  5.650.541  s.wi.ow  ,,  ,«  nnn 

SupJl.mento?rsorSces(ESEAIII) 10.596.OOO  10.596.000  13.788000 

^•-•;;ll;Sf(^i;cLaw..-.7«, ;-:;:;::::;  '-gl ^■^-■■-izjsm iivm o«:.7i 4:275:9« 

G.antstoS^?^?l*S^^^yV--  '^^  i^Z  il^^  ^-^^-^  '"^-^  ••»""^ 

StrenitheningSttte  departments  ol  education  (ESEAV).  1.056.099  1.056.QSS  "'._ 

Giants  lor  special  projeci$,.^_^-.■n^;y       '  -«  «,  1  «5  776  TZJ.nO  3.196,605  1. 984.149 

--&t>&:'"'"':;Zr^  ::::::::::::::■:    ^'"l:! •"^^-- "•--■-:::::: >o6:9» m^ .«:»« 

^^■::^^X''^'"'''''''^-^^^^^-^^^-^ -^^r^iriir-irshi4-i^^^ 

SubtotaLo^menUryandsecondaryed^f-n , T^r^TT^T'^  ««.  «S  U*S34  ..674.«.  ..S74.24, 

"•^iSiilS^tSS&njs lor. he hand.app«. (ESEAV.) -■;;;;;;::;:;    };g| '•*: -::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":::::--- 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment  918.573 ;  ,„  ..: ,  „.  .., 

JSi^  and  inm.»ation "^IStIm TUTii^  1.626.605  '•^^■^__'-"*"'  ^^ 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handiMPPOd -      '      ' TTT         o  «,  ,«  13  360  897 

V^ational  and  adult  educat^n:  10,661.193  l.^a.^?  '^'nlil  '^^iH?  ''^.^J  "'^l 

•"crants  to  States  (PtB) ^JfJ**  705;533  830.164  830.64  830.164 

^%tst?'sSS2^wi,hsp«-!n.*h(^w^       ::-.:'.;:::.::::: 397;728-        37:114 1      ,34.315        680.833 1     SJo.?        •4n:o4^ 

KSarchandspKialpfO,ectact.v.t«(p..C) g5.9^  (  ^^^  ,  o37.9n  gig 

lr;ura%£?mein.king«.-c«^CPt  h; ::.: |.654  |  „,315  {  %:]!?,  ^Z  ^.^^^ 

Cooperative  education  (PLG) Zl».*ii  i  ,  .„  ,„  1854  177 

)fSS^S^Min(Adu«"uciii;;Act): l.*60.494  1.633.780  1..54.177 .,.5«^ 1.««.177 1^54^77 

sS;2l*°P^u'and  teacher  educat^n!  -^^7,T-^l^uV.»V""'vJn.m~'  li.W.*^  "»*^«^  "  »""'- 

Subtotal.vowtional  and  adult  education...  - -      '      ' -=== 

Higher edueaUon:  ij  016  661  '3.839.510  'P^^l^  'tSJkS  sIw'.mI 

Sludent assistance:                    ../ur»iw-A^                          !'!;.•.«  s  S24  079  6  974,245  6.904.502            7.B4.S53  o.»«'. 

Educational  opportunity  ranU  (HEA  IV-*)-   ■■--- 6.674.419  6.6Z4.U/S  ».'  ,,  ,„  «7  11795  497 

Wort-study  and  cooperative  education  (HtA  IV.<:) .  ^,  c-.  9  290  708  8  499.990  11.097.244           11.795,497  11.795,497 

Loans:                                                                                          9,003.5/8  ».  ^su.  »«o 

DirecuNDEA  II) :;;:::::::::: 

'"'"Advances  for  reserve  funds ;;"  1.224.057  iiii'-.^.-lil-ii------ 

Interest  payments ^-vr-i'.Vr^i, ...  146.000  

special  piomms  for  the  disadvanUged:  Talent  search 

InstiKlas&Une.:  ^  ^J^  165.537  389  721  ?»•«» 

Aid  to  Und-grant  colleges:  3K.726  ^'^  ^^  SO.OOO  50.000  w.«~ 

Annual 50  000  3u.»~  

Permanent .■•■.•;iv""">uV»Vii\ SV'SS  

Stttngttienin»  developing  msbhjUons (HEA  III) ,.311,609  ^j 

Languue  training  and  area  studies •SMiW  ^^  — 

'^•"'pSwrcommunity  colleges  and  technical  insUtut«(HEFAI-S.c.  10,) •  J  .JJI  };„3;5»4  ^    \'"-'iiL^i» 

S"»e?;™du^teJili«es(HEFAI-S^  ,;^.000  ^^ ^,^^  ,».«  185.W  «•« 

iSSr:MfS^Wfe(«^^^E^ ::::::::;     H ■'      :_^ 

Underwaduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  vi-^) 4.050.300  llll-l r.  ,-,  -,. 

Coll."g.~!S[S.nnTd.velopment(NDEA  IV:  EPOA  pt  E) ----------;rfiir«n^2Z!J!i!Z---Jll'^- ^^'^  _24  JOTW 

Subtotal,  higher  education ====~^"^^""  ",.  „,    ^^^^c^  w  617.727  617.727 

Education  professions  dmioonvent:  701.085  644,963 617,72/ • 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPOA  B-2)-^.. ?lSSi  ^:i::i:iS-: 

Personnel  development  programs 1.238.W3         -_--::__:: ,.r,";; ^^7  7?7  617.727 

TeacherCorps "TlZ^loT"       Ml  q63_  617.727  617.727  617.727_ 

Subtotal,  education  professions  developmenl - 

Community  education:  ,  ,„  ,«  1716  355  1.746.355 

'^"'fclib^nw:  ,,55,333  ,,155.33  1.7«,355  1.7«355  i. 

^'^SSntstosut.sdscA.)        :::::::•:::::::::::::     '  |'»         HI?  S;SI         |i         ^^,  ?s-^6 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV  b> 1,653.717  277.743  

constructioncLscAM)    .-^ ::::;:::::::::::.    >.mi.35o ::::::::::::::::'■ 

College  library  resouTOs (HEA  I i-A) 503,663  .-^ j^-^jj 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)  , ■ .j,  jj^ 332,438  332.436^ JTL- 

Educational  bioadcaslingfKilities... ..----.-•- 333.347  "t^Llli:::: -;; 7Zl^u7  2  431173 

University  community  service  programs  (HEAD r3Sr67r 2^18^633  1.569.543  2.315.130  2.547,116  2.431. UJ 

SubtoUl,  community  education - 

Reseaidi  and  development:  ,  ?1?Jm 

Educational  laboratortes 1.707.213 

Research  and  devetepment  centers V^m 

SubtoUl,  researth  and  development ■".r.I'I".'.!'-!-'.- - —  r;;  i»  I39  051 

Civil  rights  ^.ucation -=lSlS:^^nivi¥^^^Ml»;SiSll        l*^  «J  ^■''''^■'^' 

ToUI.  Office  of  Education "//;.-:■.- i::::.:.-.    «7,09«,647         121,822.100         105.464.792         i*>.^ 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  bas«' . — ' 

Sao  footnotM  at  end  of  table. 
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August  18,  1970 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 


EDUCATION,  mo  WEirAHE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDfiET  ESTIMATES 
OBllfiATIONS  m  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 


Pn)C'*n< 


im  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation altar 
2-ptrcant 
raduction 


1971  amandad 
raqvast. 


Housa 
allewanca 


Senata 
allewanca 


ConlaranM 
raport 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Eltmantary  and  secondary  aducalnn: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Cducaticnattv  deprivad  chiMran  (ESEA  I): 

Pi  *;  Basic  grants 

Stala  admintstrativa  eipansas 

Pt.  B.:  Spacial  inctntpvt  iranls 

Pt.  C :  Spacial  {cants  tor  urban  and  rural  xhoots 

Supplemantary  sarvKas(ESEA  III).    .  

FadciJily  aflactadaraas: 

Mjinttnanea(hiblKLaw»l-«74). 

Construction  (Pubte  Law  81 -«lb) 

Giants  to  SUtes  tor  school  library  mattriah  (ESEA  II) 

Sttanithanini  Stata  dtpartmants  at  aducatwa  (ESEA  V): 

Giants  to  Stalas 

Grants  tor  spacial  projacis ...  -  ■•-■--  -  ■  •     -  -  ■ 

Acquisition  ol  aquipntant  and  minor  iainodaiin|(NOEA  III). 

Grants  to  Statas 

Loans  to  nonproM  prwata  schools 

Stata  administration 

Guidanca.  coMnsalini.  and  tastini  (NOEA  V) 

Plannmi  and  avalyaTwi 

Subtotal.  (lamtnlarY  and  sacondary  adwcatien 

Edueaton  lor  tl»a  handittppad :        ,     ^    ,    ,  j,rer.  «» 

Praschool  and  school  proirams  lor  tha  hand«appad  (ESEA  VI). 

Taachar  adacation  and  r«ruitmant 

Rasaarcli  and  innovation 


$1S.015.(I04 
ISO.  191 


$17,0«1.476 
170.314 


J16.M2.741 
168.327 


tl9.191.136 
191,911 


Sabtotal.  tducatwn  lor  tha  handicappad. 


Vocational  and  adult  aducation: 

Grants  to  Statas  (pL  B) 

Stata  advisory  covncib ;■•■«;• 

Prof  rams  lot  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B). 
Rtsaarch  and  special  project  actinlits (pt.  C). . .. 

Innovation  (pt.  0) .-.■••   y -./-■;-:  i-;-- 

Csnsumtr  and  homamahmi  aducatan  (pt  F) — 

Cooperative  education  (PL  G) 

Werh-stwly  (PL  H) ..     . 

Adult  base  education  (Adult  Eduatwn  AcO: 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


HifboradMatioa: 

Student assisttnca:  ^,ur.  .u.» 

Educational  opportunity  |ianli  (HEA  I V-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperatwa  education  (HEAIV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct (HDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  raatrva  lunds 

Interest  payments.. - 

Special  pncrams  for  the  disadvantaied:  Talent  search 

InstilBtional  assbtanca: 

Aid  to  land-trant  eoHates: 

Annual 

Permanent 

Sfren|thenin|davetepin|  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Laniuafa  trainini  and  area  studies 

Construction:  ^,     ^urr. 

Public  community  colletes  and  technical  msttutes  (HEFA 

Other  underiraduate  tacilities  (HEFA  1— Sec.  104) 

Graduato  facilities  (HEFA  II) - .  - 

SUte  adminlstralion  and  plannini  (HEFA  I— See.  105). . . 
Underiraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

Collcie  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) 

Subtotal.  hi|har  aducation 

Education  professions  davelopnient: 

Granb  to  Statas  (EPOA  B-2) 

Nrjonnel  development  propams 

Teacher  Corps 


1-See.lOi).... 


SubtoUI.  education  pre4esaians  devalopmant. 


Cofflomnity  education: 
Public  hbranes: 
Sarvicas: 

Granb  t»  Statas  (LSCA  I) 

Intertibranr  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  inslitrtiOBal  library  sarvleas  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  servkas  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

Collate  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) ■ 

Librarian  trainini  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcastini  iKiIities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  aducation 

Rasaarch  and  developmant: 

Educational  la beratortos 

Research  and  development  cantors 

Subtotal,  rasaarch  and  davetopment 

Civil  righb  education « 


3.974.139 

4.1S9.363 

1S7.8S0 

1.2K.642 

630, 8S0 


1.9S0,699 

■""48.185 
431.016 


27.103.939 


745. 21S 
615.356 
825.309 


2.185.880 


6.364.257 


172.804 


S6S.749 

120.000 


7,225.810 


3.9*0.453 
2.626.683 

5.348.259 


483.347 

a.  000 


257.471 

50,000 

286.887 

780.439 

2.044.962 
3.483,714 

■  "iro.'ws 

360,578 
2,725,327 


349.257 

1,077.531 

303.628 


1,730,416 


861.433 

44.128 

39.509 

25.359 

206.881 

527. 165 

574.301 

468,770 

207,111 


2,954,657 


65,184 


Tatol.  OSce  e<  EdtKaOt*. 

Total,  OKce  ol  EdwaMM.  cowparaMa  basis  >. 


64,612,811 
55,479,919 


Sea  foolMlaa  at  and  of  taWa. 


2.  766, 361 
4,146.000 
i.09b."524" 
664.602 


2,868.526 


889.093 

48.281" 
365.908 
100.000 


2,052.751 
662.709 


100.000 


3.298.148 
3.202.000 
■2,'652,"75i" 

66<:.709 


$18,872,637 

188, 726 

237,382 

71.160 

3.625.941 

5.468.000 

"    2.052." 75i' 
753.065 


{18.871. 068 

188.711 

237, 382 

70.455 

3.445.650 

4.269.000 


447.635 
"48."292 

iob.'ooo" 


1.965,782 
""48."292" 
"l66,"666" 


2,052,751 
662,709 

1,217,833 

48,"  292 

■166,666 


27,323,059 


22,685,054 


29,194,582 


33.383.736 


745.215 


814. 147 


8C5.164 


837, 9t9 


31.163.851 


837,989 


745,215 


814, 147 


865,164 


837,989 


7,431.298 
46.175 
410.579 
18.688) 
262. 178  I 
362.189 
287.204  i 
105,922 

630,936 


7,431.298 

46.175 

410.579 

562.490 

362.189 

537.464  { 

707.229 


8.639.563 

46.175 

483.127 

437.360  I 

422.673 
399.821 
137.076 

707.229 


7.705.912 

46.175 

483.127 

836.983 

337,256 
604,030 
399.821 
137.076 

707.229 


837.989 


7.775,608 
46.175 
483. 127 
863.956 
337. 256 
513,354 
399,821 
137,076 

707,229 


9,555.169 


10.057.424 


11.273.024 


11.257.609 


11.263,602 


■  1.585.291 
3. 548. 133 

5.231,415 


12,017,708 
3,600,674 

4,466,846 


■  1,562,485 
3,564,6A7 

5,831,734 


■  2,017,708 
3,921.134 

6.198.675 


1.562.485 
3.564,667 

6,198,675 


260,870  .. 
50,000 


1,050,631 

717,108 

"  i29,"75i' 


■56.066" 


■iiioM 


157, 186 
50,000 


"iiioM* 


260,870 
50,000 


1,049,243 
717,108 

■■■ii5.'684" 

360,293 


208,515 
50,000 


1,049,243 


115,084 
175,020 


22,646.925  12,573.199 


10,250,312 


11,281,156  14,690.115 


361.618 


348.543 


348,543 


341,543 


12,923,689 
3M.543 


361.618 


348, 543 


3W,S43 


348,543 


348,543 


726,836 
44,128 
39,509 
25,359 
171,455 


207,111 


726,836 

44,128 
39.509 
25,359 


861,433 
44,128 
39,509 
25,359 
99,484 


207.436 


161.433 
44.128 
39.509 
25.359 

206,777 


207,436 


1,214,398 


835,832 


1,277,349 


1,384,642 


861,433 
44, 128 
39,509 
25,359 

153,131 


207,436 
1,330,996 


51,772,658 
51,772,658 


44,991,312 
44,991,312 


54.239.818 
54,239,818 


61,902.634 
61,902,634 


57.868.670 
57,868,670 
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Program 


1970  appco- 

priation  atter 

2-parcant 

t9SlMliial  raduetiOR 


1971  amandad 
raqvast 


Housa 
allowanca 


Sanato 
allowanca 


Confaranc* 
report 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Aid  to  school  districb:  ,roc.  .» 

[djcationally  deprivad  children  (ESEA  I). 

Pt.  A:  Basic  grants 

Stata  administrative  expanses 

Pt.  B.:  Spacial  incentive  grants.   -••■,.:    L" ' 

Pt.  C:  Spacial  giants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III)        

Federally  aflected  areas; 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815). 

Grants  to  SUtes  lor  school  library  matoiuls  (ESEA  II)     

Strengthening  SUte  departments  o«  education  (ESEA  V). 

Granb  to  Slates 

Grants  tor  special  proiecb  , .Li  1   •  ViihVa  Viiv" 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  iemodeling(«otA  iii|. 

Granb  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprolit  piivate  schools 

Stale  administiation 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  aducation. 


$14,591,165 
150,000 


2.'292.488 

2.653.905 
670.028 
722.942 

461,077 

1,119,359 

26'323^ 

235,455 


22,923,442 


$15,057,157 
150,571 


■i, '648, 450 

2,596,000 

612,734 

461.077 


$15,939,698 
159.397 


■i.^687.138 

i.iss.'MJ" 

460.360 


486,312  ... 

26;i94'".''. 

198,519  ... 
100,000 

1^337^014 


■■■100,000 
11491975 


$16,916,803 
169, 16« 


■■i,^964,^281 
1,782,009 

i.isslJK 

460,360 
244,845 

Km 

■  ■i66,"666 


$16,636,049 

166.360 

436.436 

73.  IBS 

2.069.872 

3.380.000 

i,iB,'» 

523. 7K 
1.07S.234 

'nVw" 

i«6,B9B' 


$16,634,666 
166.347 
436.436 

72.857 
1,978.800 

2.504.00B 

■  i;isi;3iB 
ssa.i6( 

"2V,92« 

166,060 

~247l9l7874 


Education  lor  the  handicappad:        .     ^    ^     .       KcctauM 

Piescliool  and  school  progiams  lor  the  handicapped  (t5t»  vi). 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


432,885 

391,785 
3SC.003 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicappad 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Granb  to  SUIes  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  cooneib..^.  .  •.■---v.  -;-  ^;- 
Programs  lor  studanb  with  special  needs  (pt  B). 

Research  and  special  pnjact  activities  (pL  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  0) •.■  -  ■      ;.     ;:.;  ii" '  • 

Consumer  and  ttomemaking  educatnn  (pt  f) — 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Wotk-$tudy(pLH). 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Granb  to  SMtas 

Special  prejecb  and  teacher  education 


1.180.673 
4.228,906 

■■■■iMis' 


432.885 


432.885 


4.198.015 

31.068 

231,941 

15.000 

234,958 

204,606 

249,029 

59,496 


472.926 


472,926 


502,5(1 


502,561 


4B6,7H 


486,776 


486.766 


486,766 


,198,015 

31,068 

231,941 

403,804 

204.606 

389.733  { 


4.880.671 

31.068 

272.930 

333.451  { 

238.776 

312.346 

76.995 


284,335 


309,838      339.991      339.991 


4.353.233 
31.068 
272.930 
472.829 
277. 170 
341.230 
312,346 
76,985 

339,991 


4,392.605 
31.068 
27i930 
488.067 
277. 170 
290.005 
312.346 
76.995 

339.991 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  granb  (HEA  l>My 

Work-study  and  cooperative  edueatwi  (HEA  IV-O 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II) 

Insured:  ,     ^ 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

Interest  paymenb •    ■-■ - 

Special  prof  rams  for  tha  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  tand-grant  colleies: 

Annual 

Permanent :  -••«:.>•.•'.■.;; 

Strengthening  devatoping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

"  Public  community  colleges  and  technical  instihites  (HEFA  l-See.  lOi). 
Other  undargraduatoladliUas  (HEFA  l-Sec.  104) 

Graduate  lacilities (HEFA  II) .^vviVV     Viiiv 

Stale  administraUon  and  ptanning  (HEFA  I— Sac.  l») 

Underjiaduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  vi-^») 

College  personnel  development  (n5eA  IV;  EPDA  pt  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  aducation 

Education  professions  developflieni: 

Granb  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 


4.537.758 


3.18S.784 
2,146.018 

3,611,023 


285.147 
40.000 


212.383 
50,000 

795,105 
6S.312 

1.383.909 
2,136,021 

675,000 
99,713 

2U,83S 
1.313.075 


16,244,325 


5,533,951 


5,799,158 


6,486,228 


6,477.792 


6,W1,177 


■  1,073,409 
2,567,000 

3.656,333 


21s.  S72 
50.000 


712.803  ... 
437.700  ... 

■i69.'775"  " 


■1,366,200 
2,628.434 

3.Q24.S24 


50.000 


94,66S 


■  1.057.967 
2.602.150 

3.948.696 


154.250 
50.000 


■  1.366.200 
2.862.365 

4.197,154 


215,572 
50.000 


94.66S 


736.187 
437.700 

■  94.« 
234.618 


1.057.967 
2.602,156 

4, 197. 154 


184,607 
50,000 


736. 107 


94.665 

114.571 


'8.822.593  7.163.823  7.907.728 


10.194.381 


1037.127 


180.053 
535.761 
561241 


246.996 


239.649 


239,649 


239.649 


239. S49 


Subtotal,  education  pnlessions  developmant. 


1.085.055 


246.996 


239.649 


231649 


239.649 


239.649 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

GranbtoStato$(LSCAI)......... 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)--------,- 

Stata  instHutional  library.sarvwB  (LSCAIV-A)      -  -  —  • 
Library  sarvicas  lor  physically  handicappad  (LSCA  n-V). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  I  l-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  faalities Vo-,-;-.V' 

University  community  servfce  prorams(HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  aducation 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  developmant  canton 

Subtotal,  research  and  davatepmant 

Civil  rights  education... 

Total.  Office  of  Education 

Total.  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis' 


550.334 

42.441 

39.509 

25.212 

506.923 

422.878 

40.024 

316.617 

159.710 


191402 
42.441 
39.509 
25.212 
159.521 


159.710 


199.402 
42.441 
31509 
25.212 


550.334 
42.441 
31509 
25.212 
91.524 


158.862 


550.334 

550.334 

42.441 

42.441 

39.509 

39.509 

25.212 

25,212 

154.980 

123,252 

IS8.I 


2.103,648 


625,795 


306,564 


907,882 


971,338 


158.862 
"939. 610 


a.  074. 901 
42.  S3, 118 


36.999.233 
36.999.233 


33,482.095 
33.482,095 


38.800.811 
38,800,811 


44.010.543 
44,010.543 


41.376.203 
41.376.203 


Sea  (ootnetea  at  end  of  table. 
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Pnttain 


1970  appio- 
priation  altar 

2-p«rcwt      1971  amandad  Housa 

ISMidual  raductiM  raqvast  atlowanca 


Sanata 
allowanca 


Coniarance 
raport 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElMMflUty  and  saeondary  aducation : 
Aid  touhoeldistrieta: 

EducationaMy  dapiraad  chiWfan  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Baskirants 

Stilt  admin islratna  tspcnsts 

Pt  B. ;  Spaeial  inctnliva  itjnts 

Pt.  C :  Spatial  |ianls  lor  urban  and  rural  sdnob  . . . . 

SuppltmtntarTMmcas  (ESEA  III)  

Federally  alftclad  araas: 

MaintaMnc«(P«blKLa«tl-*74). 

Comtruttion  (Public  Law  Sl-llS) 

(rfints  to  suits  lor  jdiool  library  iMtarials  (ESEA  II) 

Stranctlwnini  Statt  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Stales 

Grants  (or  special  protects 

Acquisition  ol  equipcncnt  and  miner  remodeliai (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  Slates. 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schoots , 

State  admiMttratwn 

Guidance.  counselinL  and  tastmg  (NOEA  V) . 

Pianniniand  evahiaMn 


t9.784.9K 
ISO.  000 


l.SC,094 

8.(M.S72 
573.750 
556. 712 

414.425 


M3.721 

"n.sio 

291.036 


{10.497.614 
150.000 


1.422.144 

8.642.000 
63.000 

465.  no 

414,425 


$10,742,914 
150.000 


1.457,201 


175.502 
410. 2tt 


til.  612.655 
150.000 


1,637.2a 

7.543.000 

■875,'502" 

410. 24S 


415. 179 

■2i,'727  : 

164,659 

100.000 


100,000 


209.031 
■"2i."556' 

ioo.'ooo' 


$11,614,121 

150.000 

129.762 

41,127 

1.774,519 

11.496.000 

175,  5K' 

467.956 

917.959 
2i.'556' 

ioofooo' 


Sll.613,143 

150.000 

129.762 

47.651 

1,699,025 

9,483,000 


875,502 
410,2a 

563,945 
■"2i,'556 


100.000 


Subtotal  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


23.293.016 


22.355.858 


13.735.865 


22.759,234 


27.595.496 


25.093,826 


Education  for  the  handicapped  ..,„..„» 

Praschool  ind  school  proirams  lor  tke  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation ...  


338.673 
79a  110 
299. 86< 


338.673 


370^000 


393.185 


380.835 


380.835 


Subtotal,  educatna  tor  the  handiupptd. 


1.4U.S51 


338.673 


Vocational  and  adult  education : 

Giants  to  States  (pi  B) 

Slate  advisory  cOiMCali 

Pitirams  lor  stadtnts  with  special  ntads  (pt.  B). 
taaarch  and  special  pcoject  Ktivities  (pt.  C) — 

iMNvation  (pt.  0) 

Consumer  and  homeraakini  aducatnfl  (pt  F) — 

Caoperative  education  (pt.  G) 

Mark-study  (PL  H) 

Adult  base  education  (Adult  Education  Ad): 

Grants  to  Stotts 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


3.180.467 
■49.833 


2C0.619 


3.598.952 

31.068 

196.841 

15.0001 

228.287} 

175,408 

239.672) 

a.  7671 

282.224 


370.000 

3.598,952 

31,068 

198.841 

364.910 

175.408 

353.  S2S  I 

308.408 


393. 185 


. 184. 173 

31.068 

233,980 

307.984  I 

204. 702 

290.906 

63,110 

308.408 


380  835 


3.732.002 
31.068 
233,980 
495.354 
262.443 
292.534 
290.906 
63.110 

308.408 


380,835 


3,765.756 
31,068 
233,980 
418,417 
262.443 
2a,  620 
290,906 
63,110 

308,408 


3.490.919 


4,818.219 


5.031.112 


5.624.331 


5.619,805 


5.622.708 


Hifher  aducation: 
Student  assistance: 


Educational  opportunity  irants  (HEA  IV-A). 


Work-study  and  caoperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Intorest  payments 

Special  prof  rams  lor  the  disadvantaied :  Talent  search 

InstitHtional  assrstanct: 

Aid  to  land-f rant  coUefM: 

Annual 

Permanani 

Stren|thenin|  developini  institutions  (HEA  Hi) 

Laniuaie  Irainini  and  area  studies 

Constniclion :  „.      ,      ,_,, 

Public  community  colletes  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec  10>). 

Other  underiraduale  facilities  (HEFA  1-Sec.  104) 

Graduate  laaliUes  (HEFA  II) 

SUte  administntion  and  pUnninf  (HEFA  I— Sac  105) 

Undertraduaia  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

Colleje  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV;  EPDA  pt  E) 


3.070.461 
2.015.111 

3,Z4a036 


91.308 

39.000 


'872.547 
1.948.114 

3. 198. 452 


■1.110.550 
1.931.768 

2,458.559 


■859.994 
1.912,450 

3.209.795 


■1.110.550 
2.103.696 

3.411,760 


859.994 
1,912.450 

3.411.760 


198.660 

50.000 

743,747 

218.743 

1.051.377 
1. 723. 010 

150.000 
89.473 

203.085 
1.393.500 


201.805  .. 
50.000 


50,000 


153.358 
50.000 


201.805 
50.000 


177, 342 
50.000 


531.076  .. 
350,022  .. 

99,770    " 


87. 151 


87,  ISl 


562.089 
350,022 

■  87.151" 


562.089 


87. 151 
96.786 


Subtotal,  hifher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  devetopment  proirams 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  pralcssisns  d«vti«pment., 


14.303.531 


7.251.786 


5.638.028 


6.272.7a 


7.877.073 


7.157.572 


207.864 
336.778 


211.581 


206.004 


206.004 


206.004 


206.004 


564.642 


211.581 


206.004 


206.004 


206.004 


206.004 


Community  aducation: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  Slates  (LSCA  I) 

letaftibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (ISCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

Colle(e  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  trainint  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcastini  facilities 

University  community  service  proirams  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Restardi  and  devetopment: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  cenlan 

Subtotal,  research  and  develepmtnt 

Citril  rifhis  aducation .^ 

Total,  Office  el  Education. 

Total,  Office  otEdMaliin,cefflpanMekMii> 


455  789 

392. 857 

392.897 

455.789 

455.789 

455. 789 

41  929 

41.929 

41,929 

41.929 

41.929 

41.929 

39  509 

39.509 

39,509 

39,509 

39.509 

39.509 

25  168 

25.168 

25.168 

25.168 

25.168 

25,168 

201.413 

122.734  ... 

89,104 

139.238 

114.171 

414.277 

146.541  . 

268.809  . 

149,218 

149.218 ::; 

ia.596 

148.596 

ia.596 

1.742.653 

771.455 

499.503 

800.095 

850.229 

825. 162 

44.793,412 
39,600,646 


35.747.572 
35.747.572 


25.480.512 
25.480,512 


36,055.597 
36,055.597 


42.529.442 
42,529.442 


39.286.107 
39.286.107 


See  footnotes  »t  end  of  taW*. 
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Profram 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation alter 
2-ptrceat 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 

altowance 


Conlcreact 
report 


Elementary  and  secondary  education 
Aid  to  school  districts 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I):  .30  207,987 

Pt.A:  Basic  irants... -, 302.084 


State  administrative  eipenses 
Pt  B.:  Special  incentive  irants.  •-•■■-. 
Pt  C:  Special  irints  lor  urban  and  rural  schools.. 

Supplementory  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  alleeted  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Constnjction  (Public  Law  81-815)       ....   -   

Grants  to  SUtes  lor  school  library  "'»»«"«I»<ESE*  II)-.... 
Strenithenini  SUU  departments  of  education  (tSlA  v). 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  spKial  protects.. - -_     v^-c".  V,i\ 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  temodeiin| (NDE*  ill) 

Grants  to  Stoles _ 

loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

SUte  administration ,.  ux 

Guidance,  counselinf,  and  testinf  (NDEA  V): — 

Plannini  and  evaluation 


2.622.860 

8.407.184 
230,278 
7SS.  127 

477,508 

1,581,651 

30.673 

274,372 


$34,326,959 
343,269 


1.849,465 

9.477,000 
127.000 
641.127 

477,509 


697,959 

"X.2X 
229.102 
100.000 


$35,4S2.207 
354.522 


1,901.271 

i,2d6,'827' 
475.514 


100,000 


140,419.331 
404. 193 


2.153,182 

8.139.000 

a.  500 

1.206.827 
475.514 


J«,404 

■36,614" 
166,666 


$39,748,525 
397,495 

503,821" 

2.359,545 

10.626,000 

a,  500 

1.206.827 
5U,203 


1,543.189 
36,6i4 
■166,666' 


$39,746,222 
397,452 

496.833 

2.2a.oa 

9.262.000 

a.  500 

1.206.827 

479.514 


948.977 

■36.614 

"  166. 666 


Subtotal.  elemenUry  and  secondary 


education 44JI93^ 


48.299.619 


39.490.341 


53.327.965 


57.106.105 


Education  for  the  handicapped:  .....       i/ccciuit 

Preschool  and  school  proirams  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


509,972 
387.755 
343.102 


509.972 


557,144 


592.056 


573.  < 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

GranU  to  SUtes  (ptB) 

Stole  advisory  eouneih.  ...-.-....  -.--•--i;- 
Protrams  tor  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B). 
Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt.  C). . . . 

Innovation  (pt  D) -v- ■.■■>■  ;k' 

Consumer  and  homemakinf  education  (pt  F). . . . 
Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Adult  basic educ»tiori(A(Jiilt  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States ----•• 

Special  proieels  and  teKher  education 

Subtotel.  vocational  and  adult  education... 


1.240.829 
5.602,669 
■  43."676^ 


509.972 


6,212,161 
38.600 
343.223 
15,623  1 
241,497  ( 
302,771 
258, 198  ) 
72.761  I 


557,144 

6.212,161 

38,600 

343,223 

441.919 

302,771 

425,218  I 


592.056 


573.460 


7.222.590 

38.600 

403,891 

358,410  { 

353.349 

333,357 

94,161 


6,442.067 
38,600 

403.991 
699.709 
291.602 
504.964 
333.357 
94,161 


910,457 
477,989 


1.019, 


688  1.151.842  1,151.942  1.151,942 


7,034.185 


8.504,522 


8,915.734 


9.956.200 


9.960.193 


Hifher  education: 

Student assistonce:  ^,uc.  iu»\ 

Educational  opportunity  JMntsC"" ''-7,- VuJiV 
Work-study  and  cooperative  edilcat»n  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II) 

Insured:  ,     . 

Advances (or  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments... 


Special  proirams  (or  the  disadvantaied:  Talent  starch 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-irant  collates : 

Annual '.'.'........ 

Permanent, . —    •  -  -  - :  •  ■  -  -^^:  \\u 

Strenithenini  developini  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Laniuaie  trainini  and  area  studies 

"""pSblfewmmunity  collejes  .nd  tKhnical  insUtules  (HEFA  l-S«.  lOi). 
Other  underiraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I -Sec.  104) 

Graduatefacilities(HEFAII)..-  ._-  ^^Y     ^-     -- 

SUte  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Underiraduate  instructional  Muipnnenl  (HEA  vi.^) 

College  personnel  development  (nOEA  IV ;  EPDA  pt.  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 


2.828.376 
3,124,716 

3,014,967 


ia,217 
117,000 


219,025 

■864.666 
13,415 

1,338.963 
3,034.025 

'84.070" 
239, 537 
668.600 


■  870,849 
3,312,872 

2,932.428 


222.2a 
50.000 


927,912 
402,793 


■  1, 108. 388 
3,224,149 

2,453,774 


50.000 


■858.320 
3.191,908 

3.203,5a 


154.683 
50.000 


■  1.108,388 
3,511.099 

3.405,119 


103.390  85.668  •>.•»  jg-jg 


85,(68 


222.244 
50,000 


759.894 
402.793 

'85.668' 


15.689.511 


8.822.478 


6.921.979 


7.544.127 


9.767.573 


Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  devetopment  proirams 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Servtees:  ..,,..» 

Grants  to  SUtes  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III). 

SUte  institetional  library  services  (LSCAIV-A)        . . ... 
Library  services  (or  physically  handicapptd  (LSCA  IV-B)., 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

Colleie  library  rtiouiees  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  trainini  (HEA  ll-B).. 

Educational  btoadcastini  (Kilities VuVi.v 

University  community  service  proirams  (Mi»  i) 


247,063 

452,063 

671,384 


596. ISl 

4.235 

39,  539 

25.234 

158.205 

309.262 

183.946 


253.807 


246.120 


246.120 


2*6.120 


246.120 


168.818 


508.456 
42.690 
39.509 
25.234 

139,594 


159.710 


5C8,4S6 
42,690 
39,509 
25.234 


596. 161 
42.690 
39.509 
25,234 
92.  MS 


ia.396 


596.161 
42.690 
39.509 
25.234 

1C2,«10 


lCi.3a6 


Subtotel.  community  education 

Research  and  devttopment: 

Educational  laboratories 

Rtsearch  and  dav«iopm«nt  centers 

Subtotel.  research  and  devetopment. 
Civil  ri|hte  education 


5.912 


71  720.041  67.305,591 

Totel.  Office  ol  Education /,--:--.•.- 66.848.259  67.305,591 

Totel,  Office  of  Education,  comptraWe  bnis« '^ ^ 


56,747,207 
56,747.207 


72,631,144 
72.631,  lU 


78,(90.041 
79, 6(0, 0*1 


St«  footnetis  at  md  of  taWi. 


54.960.3(7 


573.4 


573.4 


6.500.330 
38.600 

403.891 
72tZ59 
291.602 
429.159 
333.357 
94.161 

1,151.842 


9,965,201 


1959,320 

3.191.909 

3.406,119 


188.129 
50,080 


758.894 


(5,6H 

106:790 


8.645.818 


2*6.120 


246.120 


596.161 
42.690 
39.509 
25.234 

127.  (S 


1(0. 3(6 


75.390.619 
79,990.619 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


PngrMi 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

ElciTMnUry  tni  Mcondiry  educition: 
Akj  to  sdraol  districts: 

EducJt>onaa)r  Mpilvwt  diiWran  (ESCA  i): 

Pt.  A:  Basic frints 

State  •dministiilivt  iiptnsts 

Pt.  B.:  SpKial  incentivt  grants  ■- 

Pt  C:  Spwal  (rants  loc  urban  and  rural  schools  . .     . 

Supfieineiitaor  sonnets  (EStA  III)        

FedtraltyiaocMaroas: 

MainteMiM  (Public  La«  ai-t?!) 

ConstnKtioo  (Public  Law  tl-«lS) 

Giants  to  States  lot  school  library  materiaK  (EStA  II) 

Strcnithtnini  Stili  «ipjrtin«nts  o(  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Stalls 

Grants  lor  special  pfOiKts --lv..   -ViiBci  Vii;. 

Acquisition  ol  HOViMnt  and  miaer  iwnidllmiiNOEA  III). 

Grants  to  States.   

loans  to  nanpntit  prraatt  schools 

Stale  administratioo 

Gaidanct.  counstliiic.  and  testml (HOEA  V) 

PUnnini  and  enaluation  

SobloUI.  elemontery  and  secondary  educatna 

EdMCJtien  lor  the  heiidicapped :  ^^rcr.u.» 

Preschool  and  school  proframs  lor  the  handicapped  (ISEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  rKruitment  .        ^ 

Research  and  innovatioa 


1X9  actual 


(30,429.619 
304,314 


3.074.C69 

3.447,717 
3S1.676 
9M.621 

S39,430 


l.l0t.S33 

""37,'9«9' 
339.449 


1970  appro- 
priation alter 
2-p«rcant 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
report 


J34.326.9S9 

343.270 


2.190.754 

666.000 

113.574 


$33,127,100 
338,271 


2.22S.360 


535.430 


912.117  .. 

■■37.9K!; 
297,911  .. 
100,000 


1.531,433 
536.960 


166.006 


$39,566,534 

395.665 


2.554.704 
2.671.000 
i.Mi.'iM' 
536.960 


$37,926,477 
379,265 

1.130.256 
469.034 

2.903.651 

4.493.000 

■i,"53i.433 
611.269 


$37,923,326 
379,233 

1.130.256 
463.400 

2.666.731 

3.491,000 


1.531.433 


4SS.227 
37.969 
166.666 


2.016.699 
■"37.'968' 

■■i66.'666' 


536.960 

1.246.945 
■"37.968 
■  166,' 666 


41.290.976  40.173.991  39.562.024  46,943.331  51.a7.981  49.506.992 


570.924 

346.923 

9.270 


570.824 


623.624 


662.703 


641.997 


641.897 


Sabtotal.  education  lor  the  handicapped. 


926.017 


570.824 


623.624 


662.703 


641,897 


641,997 


VeeatiMal  and  adult  educition. 

GraMs  to  Statti  (pt  B) 

SIMt  advisory  coMCili  

Pi«Crai*s  lor  stadwts  with  specal  needs  (pi  B). 
taaarch  and  spKill  project  activities  (pi.  C).  . 

iMWvation  (PL  0) y     -.:     ii;  ii 

CMsumer  and  honemakini  edudtan  (pi  F) 

Cboperatnrc  edaution  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (PL  H) 

Adall  basic  edwilioa  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Granb  to  Stetes 

Special  pioiecb  aod  teacher  educatieo 

Sitbtotel.  vacJtienal  and  adult  education... 


5.597.332 
5.430 

1.216.373 


7.152.052 

44.440 

395.150 

17,996 

249.969 

348.579 

268.678 

84.660 

1.414.990 


7.152,052 

W,440 

395.150 

485.481 

3a.  579 

465.771 

1.603,937 


8.315.482 

44.440 

465.005 

386.934  I 

406.918 
357. 370 
109.560 

1.603.937 


7.416.955 
44,440 
465,005 
905,596 
309.097 
581.373 
357.370 
109.560 

1.603.937 


7.493,934 

44,440 
465,005 
931.549 
309.097 
494.097 
357.370 
109,560 

1,603.937 


6,959,135 


9.975.494 


10.495.410 


11.699.546 


11,692.223 


11,697.998 


Hi|herod«catie«: 
Stadant  iiiiilaie 

Edacatmal  apportunity  jranb  (HEA  I V-A)  .... 

Woit-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  I V-C) 

Laaas: 

Dirad(NDEAII) 

Insarea: 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

lateral  payments - - - 

Special  piaframs  lor  the  disadvantaied:  Talent  saarcb. 
Institatioaal  asssbnca: 
Aid  to  laad-ffairt  coHefes: 


PeraHaent -■--  •  • -_-i  -  • ;  - 

Strenctbeniiif  devatopins  HistrtiitJens  (HEA  III) 

Lanfuaie  tnmini  and  aru  studies 

Const nictiaa : .     *m..^«  , 

Public  caawaaaity  csHefCs  and  technical  instihrias  (HEFA  I 

Otber  anderiraduato  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec.  104) 

Cradaate  faloiities  (MEFA  II) ,  ,   -  ,Wv  •  • 

Stole  adaiiaistration  and  pUnnini  (HEFA  l-Sec.  105). . . 
Underpadaato  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

Collate  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pi  £) 

Subtotal,  hiiber  education 

Edocaliaa  prolcssioes  davtiopmeni: 

GrtBb  to  Stetes  (EPOA  B-2) 

PaiMmai  davatopraaot  preiraais 

Taachar  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  prolessions  developmenL 

Community  aducalioa: 
Public  Rbrariai: 
Sarvicas: 

Granto  te  States  (LSCA  I) 

lnlari»raryc80peratien(tSCAIII) 

SUM  la^itotienal  library  sarvicas  (LSCA  I  V-A). . . ... ... 

L»rary  lanricas  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Ceastnictiea  (LSCA  1 1) 

CaUata  library  lawiicas  (HEA  11^) 

Librarian  traiaiat  (HEA  ll-B) 

E4acaltonal  bibadcntiai  laciitias 

Univarsity  coeiaMnily  service  proframs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  cammueity  educatian 

Rasaarcb  and  davetopoMnt: 

Edacatiattal  labaratorws 

Rasaardi  aad  davatopoMnt  caateri 

Subtotal,  rasaarcb  and  davetopmaal t- 

Civi  ri(bts  education 


lOi).... 


1533.113 
3.081.348 

3.345.928 


192,629 
56,000 


224.205 

5a  000 

1,099.051 

203,255 

396^071 
.5,111,837 
250,000 
160,213 
272,955 
1.330.90B 

19.197.532 


1.029.549 
3.778,457 

3.523.681 


227.449 

50.000 


939.932 
479.452 

l6i.'494 


■1.309.103 
3. 810, 300 

2.898.121 


50.000 


M,3>9 


■1,013.751 
3, 772, 197 

3.783.670 


155.020 
50.000 


■1.309.103 
4.149.416 

4.021.743 


227.449 
50.000 


904.989 

4M.452 

84.399 94."399' 

........  265.319 


10.129.013  9.151,923 


9.859.037 


11.491.970 


■1.013.751 
3.772.197 

4,021,743 


190,976 
50.000 


904.989 


84.399 

127,929 


10,165.884 


322,474 
611.791 
168.072 

1.102.337 


295.177 


295. 177 


295.423 


285,423 


285.423 


285, 423 


285.423  285,423 


285,423 


285.423 


631.904 
42,983 
39,509 
25,251 
229.744 
308.919 
112.226 


537.991 
42.993 
39.509 

25.251 
143.997 


179.251 


537.981 
42.883 
39.509 
25.251 


631.904 
42.983 
39.509 
25.251 
93.611 


179. 69S 


631.904 
42.883 
39.509 

25,251 
169.561 


178.695 


631,904 
42,983 
39,509 
25.251 

131.096 


179.695 


1.638.  SB7 


967.662 


645.524 


1.011.953 


1.096.903 


1,049.329 


291.793  .. 


Tatal.  0«ke  ol  Edacatian 

Total.  09ica  ol  Education,  camparabia  basis'. 


70.296.377 
64.993.696 


62.112.061 
62.112.061 


58,763.928 
58.763.928 


69.351.993 
69,351,993 


76,696.197 
76,686,187 


73.347,502 
73.347,502 


Saa  faobMtet  at  aM  of  taM*. 
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0BLI6ATI0NS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE  ^ . 

J  j^U  tppro- 

"'l*^^;      1971  amended  House  Sen^J  Conteranc. 

1969Klual  reduction  request  allowance  allowance  report 

Profram — 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Tementary  and  secondary  education: 

"'■"'l^t^i^^iti^i^cm^.WlP.Ky.  „_35,.8„  „.w.709  $3,919,969  $4,374,936  $4,299,840  $4.299.M0 

pt  A:  BasBirants 150  000  150.000  150,000  150.000  ISO.OM  IM.MD 

Slate  administrative  e»p*nses i~.»~  jj^^j  H'fS, 

Pt.  B.:  Special  incentive  rants  ..      ._-  i^ni-  mA'iS  Q7i  yae 

PLC:  SpeciaHiants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools 964066'  904  617  819.397  995.373  953.965  9Z1.;«» 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  111) •  '  ,  m»  ««.  «  mi  «n  3  ooi  nu 

federally  allKted  areas:,      „  ,    -  2.594.464  2,596.000 2.533.090  3,«51,0flB  3,001.000 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  91-874) ^'"^  22.000 .v.-vii iAi  iii, 

ConstructK>n(Public  Law  81-815).       .....  jii::r  213  526  401,930  401.930  401,936  401,930 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) Oi.su  ««,«  ,.-.,. 

Strenithenini SUte  departments  ol  education  (tSEA  V);                                                       «o»iai                303.991               303.030               303,030               345,296                 303,030 
Grants  to  Stetes ; ;;;;  v!?. .TTT. 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  r'e«iodeiini(HbEA  III):  a«  •««  194  993  99,174  431.129  265.625 

Grants  to  SUtes ■•»•.»"  •    

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools iisii 13333      13.333  13,333  ia.*M 

State  administration erM7  fiq'359  .ll: .'.u"^:.; 

Guidance.  eounsali«8.»'Hl»««*"8(NOEAV) «•"'  ,*2'Jg ioo,ooO  100,000  100,000  lOqOOO 

Planninf  and  evaluation ! ^ ..  ....  .... .  ...  „, 

,  ,«  cAj  .342  419  5  592.215  9,969,776  10.174,374  ».*««■»» 

Subtotal,  elemontery  and  secondary  education 9,150.507  8,34Z.4U  3,a«.^  J 

Education  lor  the  handicapped:  ..._../«« wn  153  967  153  967  169,209  200,000  200.000  200.000 

Preschool  and  school  proframs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) iS'iii  

TeKher  education  and  recruitment im,>h  

Research  and  innovation — — ZZTZ^ vm  rmn 

,M  cm  |c,  MT  10.209  200.000  200,000  200,000 

Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped 309.510  153.967  168.  aw  «»■"«"  ^ 

Vocational  and  adult  edualion:                                                                                         i  mo  lU  1714  714  1,714.714  1,993.561  '•"••iJi  ''^nS 

Cnnts  to  Stetes  (PL  B) 1.539.144  ''J^iS  31068  31.069  3.0(8  3.068 

Stete  advisory  councils :    ■^i;:^ii 94739  94  739  ULW  111.*"  "gl 

Proframs  for  students  with  special  needs  (ptB) 15000  1  iin  nn.  Mt  tt?  f  iS' 15  i?!' SS 

Resiarth  ami  special  project  activities  (PLC) 2  2009  "»•"■  245,942  |  jjg  jg  226.509 

Inm)yation(pLD) r^-^Vi^i^ 93572  93,572  97,530  mm  1U,4» 

Consumer  and  homemakine  education  (PL  F) 216:942)  -«c  ,7.  (  238,592  22,Sg  2M.5M 

Cooperative edutttion (PLC) •---•-  mISt?  }  265.176  |  26.759  2*^759  26.759 

Adilt  basic ed»ealion(Adult  Education  Ait):  j^^  ^^  ^  219,519  219,519  219,519  219,519 

Grents  to  Stttts '  '  ---- 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education .-    . TiTU; 

,  .„  ,.  .  S93  122  2  679  796  2,964.352  2.964,563  2,965,945 

SubtoUI.  vocational  and  adult  education 1.731.241  2.M3,1ZZ  ^.a/a.r^e 

Higher  education:  .  .„  .m  «<  an 

^'•TdliL^gST^portanityfranMHUIV-A,.         «6,g2  2«.5«  .316^  '24.3"  'JH;?*  2^..V 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-O '".»»  '*••'"  ...  «.  «,  «, 

^""SiraCiNOEAII) ^"O*"  '«'»'  ""■'*'  "*'"  '"''"  '    ' 

Insured:  ^  

Advances  for  reserve  lunds iiVisj 

Interest  paymenb ■■ - «',«» 

Special  proframs  for  the  disadvantafed;  Talent  search 

Institutional  assBtonee:  ,,,«-.  in  ica 

Aid  to  land-frant  colleges:  „.  0--  173  qu  151.494  173.0«  10.1W 

Annual 'Jg;^  m;?!? 50.000  50.000  50.000  54000 

Permanent. ...... ;--;  —  -..r.v^  v.:* i7n'  mn  --*- * 

Slrenfthenin|deyetepinf  institutions  (HEA  III) izu.JW 

Lanfuage  tninini  and  area  studies j«e  Hi  299  229 

■^•"pSikammunity  collages  and  t«bni«iinstito^^  g«.2u        M.j|9 :;:::::::::::::::::;;:::;:       m.m •-- 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec.  104) 620.484  in.«a 

Graduatela5litias(HEFAM)..,.. -.-..-.-  .^^^ jijij jj  jjj SB.654  5B.654  58.04  M.654 

Stete administration  and  pUnning (HEFA  -Sec.  105) ».'»  "■'*'  61.SB1  25.614 

Undergraduate instriidionaleouipiMnt (HEA Vl-A) ».'»  ;;;-; 

College  personnel  devatopmenKNOEA  IV:  EPOA  PL  E) "'-"' .  ^  ,„ ,  „,  ... 

4  222  007  2  452  723  1,911.949  2^191102  2.906,658  2.581.147 

Subtotel.  higher  education 4.222.00?  i.^v.iu 

Education  prolessions  de»ak)pment:  149  014  151.225  ia,665  ltt.665  148,665  ltt.665 

Cranb  to  Stetes  (EPOA  B-2) 'SS?  "'"  

Personnel  development  programs '--  »»."•  - 

Teacher  Corps — ,„  .-.  r«e"«« 

.           .      1          .  m¥i  iiTm  148,665  ia.665  148.685  ia.665 

Subtotel.  education  prolessions  development *'"•'"' 

Community  education: 

Public  libraries:  ,„  _, 

^•'^ntstoStetes(LSCA.)...,...,. ^^f^  '^^  ^SjiS  ^JS'.g  "^^  fg 

iSti^lWbfafe'to^^^^  II  f,??|  n:??|  ?5f5  2l:o|  |o| 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) ».0'|  "■":'  |4.o5l  106.355  95.202 

Construction  (LSCA  11) \^{\i         "'     ■■:;::;;: 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) "*•'" 

Librarian  training  (HEA  I l-B) n'iii ^-m .-ii'iic iin'iii 

Educational  broaacastingfKllities ...-...- "flS m"i58       " >2«>.M5  120.745 ^20.745 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) '"'      ! — ■ ■ — rrti; ZITm 

MbItT  Ssi^H  335.752  569.529  590.833  579.680 

Subtotel.  community  education '**•'" 

Research  and  davatopmant:  

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  davelepinant  canters — " 

Subtotal,  research  and  development '.[\["V."\\"V^y-"-.- 

Civil  rights  education _  '_ .i._ij.ill 

T.te..oi«co.Ed.c«.n ...^.... }j.j||-»j     iMJIiJJ     1S:I!I:S     }J;SS;li;     11:5^.51      iliHSiS 

Totel.  Office  ol  Education,  comparable  basis  > 14,49i,?04  i*,in.i,, 

See  footnote*  at  and  of  table. 
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PlO|f*M 


"T 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elcmcntiry  and  wcondJry  educJlwn: 

Cduc»tion»My  depnved  children  (ISIA  I), 

Pt.  A :  Bilic  gwnts 

suit  idminisltaliv*  tipenses 

Pt  B. .  Special  incenlive  grjnh —  u'   ' 

Pt.  C :  Special  jranis  lor  urban  and  lutal  scnoois  ... 
Supplementary  services  (tSEA  111) 
Federally  aflected  areas 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  ;}•;*)- 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815).        . . 
Giants  to  States  lor  school  library  '"«<<'''»'*  <f  ^E*  II)     . . 
Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (IbtA  v). 

Grants  to  StittJ 

Grants  lor  special  pioiKts  ^  ....  ;»ihV.  ni\-  ' 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  temadelmKNDt*  Ml). 

Giants  to  States. •      ^ 

Loans  to  nonprolil  private  schools , 

Stale  administration  ...^..^■- 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDIA  V)^ 

Planning  and  evaluation  


IMS  actual 


$1I,44S.8}4 

l&O.OOO 


2.M7.002 

2S.  867, 892 
«94.236 
936.620 

529.969 


1.312.943 

12.890 

34.987 

312.960 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
reduction 


$18,207,980 
182.079 


2.0n.229 

25. 785. 000 
23.000 
805.571 

529,969 


607.549 


1971  amended 
request 


$17,942,957 
179.430 


2,157.621 

1,516,369 
534.643 


House 

allowance 


$20,456,903 
204,569 


■  2.472. 5K 

18.640.000 

1.516.369 

534,643 


Senate 
allowance 


Conlerence 
report 


$20,117,396 

201,174 

233,380 

213.300 

2,712,786 

33.565,000 

i,5i6,369" 

609, 122 


$20,115,725 

201.157 

233. 380 

211.188 

2.580.658 

25.393,000 

1,516,369 

534.643 


Suttotal.  elementoiy  and  secondary  education. 


tduMtion  lor  the  handicapped;        .......  .^/tctiuu 

PiMChool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (tSEA  VI) 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment. . 

Research  and  innovation -■}  

•    Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education : 

Grants  to  SUtes  (pL  B) 

State  advisory  eouxils •  • ;  "  ".^  •;i,  •« 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pi.  B) 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pi.  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  0) ,      -   y  •    .      ,.,  ri 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pL  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) ,^--;  ■  i.v 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act). 

Grants  to  SUtes -^  -  •  ■  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


4.014,164 
123.787' 


615,676 
53,331 


5,241.683 
32.570 
289.602 
15.000 
244.966 
255.472 
263.064 
78. (OS 

682.321 


5.241.683 
32. 570 
289.602 

462. 144 

255.472 

444.046 


6.094.001 
32.570 
340.780 

371.653  { 

298.137 
344.506 

101.986 


S.43S.U1 
32. 570 
340.780 
590.374 
299,260 
426.059 
3U.506 
101,986 


765.998  765,998  765,998 


Subtotal,  vottlional  and  adult  education 

Hicher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  I V-A)  

Work-study  and  cooperative  eduMtH)n(HtAI¥-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured:  ,     . 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments :  ,  .'r.-.H, 

Special  pro|rams  (or  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges : 

Annual 

Permanent. -:--:■  i^v'i  "I'liv '  ' 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  ill) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

'=*"'"^b'li?"«ommun„y  colleges  ""''*'•?«'-'%•?<« ^*  '"^•^  "'>- 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— See.  lo<) 

Graduate  lacihtiesCHEFA  II)  .  ,       ^j:  <ni\ 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEF* '-Sec.  1») 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HtAvi-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  tPOApLE) 

Subtotal,  higher  eduation 

Education  prolessions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOAB-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  prolessions  development 

Community  oduution: 
Public  libraries: 

GranlitoSUIes(L3CAI).. 

lnlerribrarvcoop«ration(LSCAlll)...-...-.-- 

Stale  institutional  library  services  (LSCAIV-A)....- 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  I V-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Edjcational  broadcasting  lacilities ••„-;:-,,• 

University  community  service  programs  (MtA  i) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development §■ 

Civil  rights  education 

Total.  Office  ol  Education ,-:-•:■; 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis' 


4.882.658 


1,670,392 
1,547,538 

2.346.063 


234.6(0 


220.  505 
50.000 

706.694  . 
13,131  . 

1.346,89(. 
2,241,212 

300,000 
69,208 

213, 395 
1.624.327 


7.103.486 


1941.773 
2.293,450 

2,785,347 


223.731 
50,000 


693.653 
480,057 

i67;349' 


7.491,515 


11.198,658 
2. 41  (,293 

2,653.616 


50.000 


(9.153 


(,349.631 


8,336,974 


I92(.225 
2,394.110 

3,464,454 


154,779 
50.000 


89.153 


•  1.198,658 
2.633.521 

3.682.442 


223.731 
50.000 


688.924 
480.057 

"89.153" 
222, 503 


606.374 
42. 745 
39.509 
25. 239 
393,560 
398.449 
102, 510 


178,121 


516,863 
4'?,  745 
39,509 
25, 239 

140,820 


178, 121 


516,863 
42, 745 
39,509 
25,239 


606,374 
42,745 
39,509 
25,239 
92,958 


178.  £22 


606. 374 

42.745 

39.509 

25.  239 

.16*.  310 


178. 822 


613.880 


613.880 
225.529 

^,471,953 
64.111,111 


65.041.566. 
65.041,566 


37.779,766 
37.779.766 


61,539.198 
61.539,196 


(0,149,047 
(0.149.047 


5,484,600 
32, 570 
340, 780 
609,400 
299,260 
362.099 
344.506 
101,986 

765,998 


8.341.199 


•  928.225 
2,394,110 

3,682.442 


188,914 
50.000 


688.924 


89.153 
92,076 


606,374 
42,745 
39,509 
25, 239 

128,634 


178. 822 


1.021.323 


70.068.806 
70,068.806 
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tm  WtLF*M-n*TE  TAK^S  OF  1971  iUOftET  ESTIMATES 
IN  THE  STATC  Of  ll«*eHO«Em  


Pt0|iam 


1970  appro- 
priation alter 

2-p«rctnt      1971*inMd«d 
1969  Ktual  reduction  rtqutst 


House 
allowonce 


S«Mtt 

•llewoKt 


Conferenct 
toiMrt 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districU: 

tducationallv  deprived  children  (ESEA  I). 

Pt.  A:  Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B.:  Special  incentive  grants ,•.■•, 

PL  C :  SpKial  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  111).    

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  (}-(7«) 

Construction  (Public  Law  (1-(15).  ------ -■  - 

Grants  to  SUtes  lor  school  library  "•'•'t^if  "A  II)     

Strengthening  SUte  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V). 

Grants  to  SUtes 

Grants  for  special  proiects .:.i.,;.-  /lihVa  Tiiv'  ' 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDLA  iii). 

Grants  to  Stiles • 

Loans  to  nonprofit  prnrate  schools 

SUte  administration      .  ,      --.-^ 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 

SubloUI.  elemenUry  and  secondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped :  i..„i;,,„„«h  ^f  <:r»  WH 

Preschool  and  sdioel  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  vi). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Gnnb  to  SUtes  (ptB) 

Slate  advisory  councils •.■r-.LL.i.i'as 

Programs  for  sluderti  with  specjal  needs  (PtB) 

Research  and  speoti  project  adivitie*  (PLC) 

Innovation  (pt  0) /.■•--v-i;i.-  >i:h 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Adult  basic  education'(Aduit' Education  Act): 

G  ra  nts  to  States :  •  ■  -  v "  v- 

SpKul  projecU  and  teacher  education 


SIS.  794, 736 
167.965 


$21,630,141 
216,301 


$21,315,302 
213.153 


$24,301,739 
243,017 


4;i6i;964 2.(67,743     2.9S(,m 3,«02,"364' 


13,710,871 

116.046 

1.296,227 

(26,114 


1,S57,326 

48,'222 
431,343 


13,994.000  . 
465,000 

1.103.113 

626,114 
722,123 

w'M' 

364,543 

100,000 


38,(57,(14  42,137,179 


2,076, 4tt 
629.412 


i66,o66 


12,120,000 

250,000 

2,a7(,44( 

C2t.412 


3(3,570 

4iou 
i66,666' 

7^^533,533 


$23,  (((,423 
23S,9(4 

m,m 

3,741,143 

1(,300,000 

250,000 

2,076,4tt 

723.  ISS 


1,59(.»1 
4i,0« 

■166,666' 

51,2U,C96 


$23,(96,437 
238.964 

277,'iU 

3,554,779 

15,097,000 

250.000 

2.07(,44( 

(21. 412 


9(7,713 
4«,'643 

166,666 
"47,154,911 


750.780 

1.2SS.3U 

(13,925 

TKr053 


5,562,570 


750,102 
273,000 


SubtoUl,  vocational  and  adult  education 

Higher  education: 

Student  assisUnce:  ../ur»i\/_A\  

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  ^^-*J-i:-fr 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  I  v-H.) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured:  ,    . 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments :--,-Vi"\-i. 

Special  programs  lor  the  dis»dvanUged:Tele«t  search 

Institutional  assuUnce: 

Aid  to  land-(r*nt  colleges: 

Annual !"!!!.!!"..-- 

Permanent. .-  -  -.v.: "  *  VuV*  Vii\      

Stiengthenini  developini  mslitotions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  aru  studies 

"""^Sblfc-mmunity  coll.." ."«'«*"«' i«",1«~<"^*  '"^  "^>- 
Other  undergraduate  faalities (HEFA  l-Sec.  104) 

GtaduaU lacilities(HEFA II)...-.-..  -----"■  -Qj- 

SUte administralion  and  pUnning ("E" '^T^IP' 

Undergraduate  instructional  equioment  (HEA  Vl-^) 

College  personnel  development (n6EA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) 


SubtoUl,  higher  education 

Education  prolesswns  development: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPOA  &-2) 

Personnel  development  profrimi 

TeKher  Corps 

SubtoUl,  edoeition  prolessions  development. 

Cofflmuflity  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services 


GnntsloSUtes(LSCA  I). 

I  nteriibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  1 1 1). ....  ■■■■■ 

SUte  Institutional  library  aenrlces  (LSCAJV^AX- -  -  - ^- - 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  iv-B)., 

Construction  (LSCA  1 1).....-... 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).- 

Educational  bioadcastmg  facUitiw^.  ---,-„- jz-,-.- 

University  community  service  progranw  (Ht*  i; 

SubtoUl.  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories - 

Research  and  development  centers 

SubtoUl,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 

ToUI.  Office  of  Education /L:."i.'J 

Total,  Office  of  EducatioB,  comparable  beats' 


See  (ootnotei  it  end  of  taWe. 


750. 710 


750,7(0 


6,(66.(45 
42.667 
379.393 
17,269  I 
260.710  I 
334.679 
2(5,146  ) 
104,947  I 

(35.242 


(20,22C 


(20,226 

6.(66,(45 
42.667 
379, 393 

553.934 

334,679 

529,498 

940,992 


(71,(24 


(44.247 


(44,247 


(71,(24 


7,9(2,984 

42.667 

446,412 

431,757  I 

390,551 
395.104 
135,814 

940,(92 


•44,247 


•44.247 


7,120,290 
42,  ((7 
446.412 
773,375 
334.016 
5S(,126 
395,104 
135.(14 

940,  •92 


7,1(4,6(( 
42.(77 
446,412 
799.299 
334.016 
474,341 
395,104 
135.(14 

940.992 


S,4M,242 
6,495,739 

7,070,173 


'r266^s66 

127.000 


269,977 
50.000 
50.000  . 

999.3(1  . 

2,157.439 
4,330.7(3 
1,(00,000. 
20(,175 
507,779 
3.994,143 


12.222.744 
3.949,122 

6.942,565 


i2,(29.03( 
4.047,533 

6. 262.916 


272  429  

SO.000  50,000 


1 2. 19a  76* 
4.007,059 

8.716.710 


157.936 
50.000 


1.114,(70  .... 
((1,731  .... 

■173,339 


i2,(29,03( 
4.407.7(2 

(.C91,19l 


272,429 
SOlOOO 


1,076.049 
9(1,731 


'131,(34 


iiL'Mi mi 


i3l'i94 
-7S5 


■  2.190.768 
4.007.05( 

(.(91,191 


214,615 
50.000 


,07C,904 


296, 2SS 


34.(44,036 


lilSliS 13321-391  14,714.296  19,939,933  16j(7J4S 


301.000 

2,099,039 

129.390 


3(4,  (3( 


391,412 


351,412 


351,412 


391.412 


940.(15 
44,S5( 
39,509 
25,396 
633,065 
919, 725 
293, 4(S 


m.in 


792.1(6 
44,SS( 

39,509 
25,396. 
190,990 


■2i6,N9 


792.196 
44,559 
39,509 
2S.396 


940.915 
44.559 
39,509 

25,396 
101,516 


2lS,3M 


940,915 
W,S69 

39,509 

25.  S6 

219.994 


2l5,9M 


940.815 
44,559 

39.509 
25,396 
1(0.755 


"2li34( 


959,(55 


•59,(55 

91.670 


90,746,904 
74,  (A  979 


69, 2(5,  (22 
(S,2(5,S22 


52.334,115 
52,334,115 


71,604,1U 
71,(04.1U 


93. 429. 504 

•s;420.SOI 


77,097.027 
77.097.027 


See  leebiotis  at  end  of  tiWe. 
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DEPAirTMOIT  or  HEALTH, 


EDOCATJOH.  *H0  WtlFA«-SWTE  TABUS  Of  IWl  WIDCET  ESTIMATES 
OKIfiATIONS  IH  THE  5TATI  Of  mCNIOAN  


PiOfran 


mSielual 


1970  «ppro- 

priatiM  ttttr  ,  ^ 

2-p«rnnt      1971  amtnded 


itduction 


rtquMt 


House 
allowanct 


Stnat* 
allowanct 


Conlcfcnci 
rtpoit 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
tItiMntary  and  saeondary  education: 

Aid  to  school  dotrkh:  ,„,.  .» 

Educationally  deprived  children  (tSU  I). 

Pt.  A:  Basktrants 

St*<t  administrative  eipentes 

M.  B.;  Spoeial  ineentwt  t'«nts •,  -^    v 

PI.  C :  Special  |ranb  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

SupplementarT  s«rvKes(ES£A  III)  .     

Federally  aflecledartai: 

Mainlmtnee  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Constnictio«  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Gianh  to  SUtes  tor  school  library  maleriab  (ESlA  M)     

Slienithenmi  State  depaitmenU  o«  education  (tStA  V): 

Granb  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  protects :,  ,   •  ;.inV.Vii;.    ' 

Acquisition  at  couipmcnl  and  minor  remodelin|(NDtA  ill). 

Grants  to  Stales _- 

Loans  to  nonprotit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counselint  and  testmi  (NOlA  V) 

Plannrniand  evaluation      

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

fducitionlor  the  handicapped :  i/ccr«ui» 

Preschool  and  school  proframs  lor  the  handicapped  (tSEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  (or  the  handicapped 

Voatnnal  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  Statu  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  cotncis ■;---v.  ;:;i; 

Ptoirams  lor  studeirts  with  special  needs  (pt  B) 

Kesearch  and  speeiel  project  activities  (pt.  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  D) y   -^    ;  ;;-; 

Consumer  and  homemakini  educatwn  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  ediieatien  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  base  education  (Adult  Education  Ad): 

Grants  to  Stitcs 

Speciel  projeeb  and  teacher  education 


$32.39S.2S8 
324, 17S 


'j.'796,'6o6' 

4,&M.3|4 

194.618 

2.326.201 

990.466 


3.42I.7SS 

5.900 

86.061 

769,811 


$42,339,833 
423. 39S 


■4.'69i,'787 

4,S36,000 

3,000 

2. 000. 378 

990.466 


1.553.289 

■86.366' 
654.538 
100,000 


$41,724,218 
417.242 


■4.'856,'i«5 

3.765."4i8' 
1.002.131 


ioo.boo' 


$47,570,100 
475,701 


■5,'60d,'32O" 
4.506,000 
3,'7«,"4U' 
1,002,131 


782,040 
■■85,'9i6' 

ib6,'666' 


$46,780,618 
467,806 
102. SOB 

6,172,271 

6,151.000 

""3,'765.'4ii" 

1,134,950 

3,434,317 
85,'9i6' 

i66;666' 


$46,776,730 

467, 767 

102.509 

392,756 

5.857,683 

5.  398, 000 

3,765,418 

1,002,131 

2,116.053 
85,916 

ioo.ooo 


51.154,592  57,379,055 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


Hi(her  education: 
Student  assisUnce: 

Educationat  opsortunity  irants  (HEA  IV-A)        ^. 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (I4EA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured:  ,     ^ 

Advances  lor  reserve  (unds 

Inttrest  poyiMdb .-.-- ---- 

Special  proeniw  for  the  disadvantafed:  Talent  search... 
InstrtutioMi  anktance: 

Aid  to  land-irant  collefes: 

Annual 

Permanent ■.:;,■:■,■.::■• 

Strenfthenini  developinf  instrfutnns  (HEA  III) 

La*|aa8e  triMinf  and  area  studies • 

Public  eomnwnity  colleies  and  technical  insUtute  (HtFA  I 

Other  uadennduate  ladWies  (HEFA  l-See.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) •---:■-  ■  ,• "  •  •,«%  •    ' 

State  administntion  and  ptannmi  (HEFA  1-^  lOS). . . 

Underfraduate  instructkinal  •<Li"P«w»''»  V2"  \'^> 

CoUeie  personnel  devetopment(NOtA  IV;  EPOA  pt  t) 

Subtotal,  ht|h«r  education 

EdttUtion  professions  devetopmenl: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnei  devetopment  proiranu 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  eduMtioe  professions  devetopment 

Community  eduution: 
Publicnnries: 
Services: 

GranbtoStites(LSCAI). 

I  nteftbraty  caeperetion  (LSCA  III) 

State  iMtilrtional  library  semces  (LSCA  IV-A)      -  -  -  ■■■ 
Libraiy  senices  for  physieiUy  handcapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

ConstnKtto«(LSCAII) 

Colteft  libraiy  i««i«rcts  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  tiainini  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broedcestini  fKilrties -■-■■.v 

University  cormnnnlty  service  pretwiM  (HEA  I) 

SubtotaL  CO  nMwniy  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  devetepmenKeflters 

Subtotal,  research  and  developmeot 

Civil  ri|hb  ednution •* 

Total.  Office  el  Edacation 

Total.  Office  el  E«KsU»e.cofflpdrableb«is> 


-SetlOi)... 


1,268,699 

1.576,186 

141,068 


9,582,011 
■■"449.'556' 


991,837 
500,000 


6,080,085 
5,006,293 

•,650.312 


■435;727 
85,000 


332,282 

50.000 

90,000 

1.159,039 

3.315.772 

6.385.324 

300.000 

171.974 

•12. 301 

2.C91.606 


1.268. 689 


12.03t.767 
74.803 
665. 143 
30.275  > 
309.545  i 
586.753 
353,636  ) 
186, 4^6  I 

1,106,931 


12.690,991 
5,922,710 


1.051 


12,038.767 

74.(03 

665. 143 

838.636 

586.753 
794,545 

1,251,622 


■  3,425,007 
6, 144, 144 


1.472. 90S 


13,996.341 

74,803 

782.682 

618,182  [ 

684,741 
I  552.045 
i  241.334 


1,42CS42 


12,483.801 
74,803 
782.682 
1,355.935 
441,818 
978,5(8 
552,045 
241.334 


1,251,622  1.251,  (22 


■  2.652,278 
6.082.702 


■  3,425.007 
6,690,974 


8,534,862     7,582.356     9. 899',  217     10.522.089 


336,028 ...^. 

50,000       50,000 


1,701,935 
1,247,835 

197,"  259' 


'i62.'392 


162,057 
50,000 


■i«2,'392' 


338,028 
50,000 


1,726,844 
1,247.835 

■■"itt.'392' 
621,551 


35,372.745 


20,681,620  17,363,899  19,008,646  24,872.720 


550,647 

2,279.616 

349.241 


579.893  555.910 


555,910 


555,910 


3.679.504 


579.993 


555.910 


555.910 


555.910 


1.377.606 

46.926 

39.509 

25,602 

925.674 

102.205 

522.737 

"2«3.'i98' 


1.151.767 

46.926 

39.509 

25,602 

233,453 


'283.198 


1,151,767 
46,926 
39,509 
25,602 


1,377,606 
46,926 

39,509 

25,602 

112.693 


'283,968 


1,377,606 
46,926 
39,509 

25,602 
292.719 


283.968 


4,023,457 


1,780,455 


1,263.804 


1,886.304 


1060,330 


384.500 


384.500 

163.569 


110.  n7, 718 
97.394,923 


97,042.061 
97,042,061 


88,679,827 
88,679,827 


105,015,142 
105.015,142 


115.515,678 
115.515,678 


See  foetiwtet  at  end  of  UWe. 


51,859,894  63,889,626  68,591,488  66.064,963 


1.426,642 


12,596.706 
74.803 
782.682 
1,399,634 
441,818 
831,649 
552, 045 
241,  334 

1,251.622 


12,652,278 
6,082.702 

10.522.089 


248.182 

50,000 


1,726,844 


162,392 
259,245 


21,703,732 


555,910 


555,910 


1,377,606 

46,926 

39.5C9 

25, 602 

202.706 


283,968 

1,976.317 


109,899.857 
109.899.857 
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OEPARTMEHT  OF  HEALTH. 


EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  tSTlHATES 
OBLIfiWlOIIS  m  THE  STATE  OF  MIHHESOTA 


Proiram 


1969  Ktual 


1970  appro- 
priation aftof 
2.pcfcent 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
altowtnce 


■  '  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Aid  to  school  dislricb:  /ccc»  i\ 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  1). 

Pt  A:  Besicirants 

State  admlnislrative  espenses 

Pt.  B. :  Special  incentive  grants  ...  ■  ,  .,i,».i." " ' 
PL  C:  Spe5al  granU  lor  urban  and  rural  schools-... 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  aflectad  arMs: 

Maintenance  (Publjc  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Pub he  Law  «l-«l5)-  -  -^-  -   .u 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (fSE*  ll>- ■ 

StrTnithenini  State  deparUnents  of  education  (ESEA  V). 
Grants  to  States .-.- 

Giants  lor  special  proi*"  -        -  ■■i;,:-lVMhVA'liiv 
Acquisition  of  equipment  ami  minor  remodelin8(NDtA  liij- 

Grants  to  States .      :  ■;: 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools 

Stateadministration      ...-.-.■-  — 

Guidance,  counselmi.  end  testini (NDEA  V) ■ 

PUnnini  and  evaluation 


»'^?S:I^ 


2,"i7«,'« 
X  331. 158 

■  '9»6.'Q22' 
544.185 


1,563,031 

11  500 

35,901 

321,136 


$20,127,632 
201,276 


'2,' 087,' 802 
3,368.000  . 

'853,429' 
544,185 

719.373 

36.'2ii' 

274,431 
100,000 


$20,462,28* 
204,623 

■""2,'i7i,'626' 


1,666,455' 
5a,l58 


'i66,'o66 


$22,613,655 
226.137 


■2.'488,"811 
2.698,000 
"i."606.'4S5' 
548.198 

SIZ.1S5 

i;*' 

""ib6,'666' 


$22,238,355 

222.384 

•75,607 

179,259 

2.730.770 

4,438.000 

-    i.'M6,45S' 
622,  Mt 

1,510,532 
38, » 

io6,'686' 


Cenlerencc 
lepoft 


$22,236,507 

222,384 

675.607 

179.258 

2,597.693 

3.517.000 

■    i,666,'455' 

548,158 

987.778 
36,308 

100,666 


32,707.149 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Educate  .o^tt.l..^«PP^;,„,  ,„,i,.pp.,  (tSEA  VI). 

TeKher  education  and  rKruitinent 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pLB) 

l^^a•WsJ3:^wit.,■speciiin'«KlV^^^^^^ 

RSarSi  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C) 

Cooperative  edueetion  (pt  G) 

Work-study(pLH)....--.-------i---i-:v' 

Adult  basic  edoeatan  (Adult  Education  Ad). 

Speciel  projectsand  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocatienal  and  adult  education 

Hifher  education: 

StiJdentissbtanee:  .„„,. /mfa  iv-A)  

Educationa  opportunity  irants  (HEA  'V-Vj -^- v.- 

Wort-sludyandMoperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

^"oirWittHOEA  II) :■ 

Insursd* 

Advinces  lor  restrve  fund* 

special  p™P?;?«Sdli«i«nta,«i:tai.^«iih::::::::;::::::: 

Institutional  tsshtanee: 

Aid  to  land-grant  eollejes:  

Annual r.!'...I!!.i"- 

Stren^Ieninlde'vttoVin't  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  aree  studies 

'^•"^"community  co"««|-%"^;f  j^%|? '"''^  '-:^^::-- 
other  undefiraduate  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec.iu») 

GraduitefaeiIities(HEFAII)..._    --•■-.-,-«.- —■ 

State  admieWration  and  planning  ("^* '^*S?ll?''- "  

UnderradMatoinslrud»iwlequ'Pinent(HM^      

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV.  EPOA  pL  t) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development :  

G«nb  to  States  (EPOA  6-2) ;;:::: 

Personnel  devetopmenl  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Servicts 


552,633 
TIB,  608 

•34,739 


552.  ^33 


603.750 


641,583 


621.431 


5,084.132 


360,302 
200,000 


5,683,713 

35,3l« 

314,028 

15,000  1 

246,567 

277.015 

265.309 

78.808 


393.947 


5,683.713 

35.318 

314,028 

471.479 

277.015 

452.736  { 

436,186 


6.608,050 

35, 3K 

368,525 

377,765  { 

323,285 
349.651 
101.986 

438, 188 


,883.940 
35.3)8 
388.525 
640.174 
302.795 
461.989 
349.651 
101.886 

436.186 


4.093.988 
3.074,a7 

4.516.471 


'416.615 
99.000 


227.918 

50.000 

292.135 

260.387 

1.824.346 

2.864.880 

1,000,000 

180.432 

318,722 

994,100 


11,340.828 
3,107,129 


11.706.5(3 
3.205,052 


■  1,321,539 
3,173.001 


4,467.393  3,778.026  4,932,439 


231,178 
50,000 


951,515 
584,127 

'i22,'i69' 


'58.000 


'i6i.9U 


155,262 
50.000 


'i6i.943 


■  1,706.563 
3,490.301 

5,242.794 


231.178 
50,000 


983,408 
584,127 

'iol'iii' 

311,262 


331,551 

1,166,053 

443,834 


304.739 


294.507 


294,507 


294.507 


GranbtoStates(LSCAl).  ..--■ 

I  nterHwiW  cooperation  (LSCAIII).y.  -  ■■■■■■  —  • 
State  iBstrtutional  library. seiTrfCK  (i?i:l^;ffrvi 


State  institutional  library  seiin^  Vtr.'lTliiVr&i'iwlm 
Library  servlCM  for  physicaHy*amflcapp«l  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Construction  (LSCA  1 1).  ■-.....  

College  library  resources  (HEA  ii-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).v^ 

Educational  broadcasting  •»<:'"«**■  •-"VuciiV 

University  community  service  pror«h»  t*"^*  " 

Subtotal,  community  education 


657,518 
43,022 
39.509 
25,263 
177,371 
469,205 
280,541 


558,967 
43,022 
39.509 
25,263 

146.963 


5»,967 
43,022 
39.509 
25.263 


657, 518 
43.022 
39.508 
25.263 
94.286 


657.518 
43.022 
39.508 
25.2(3 
172.821 


Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories .- 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  devetopment 

Civil  righb  education 

Total,  Office  of  Education ^.  ■  •--:--  - 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparabto  basis'. 


61,560,421 
53,695.378 


48,344,752 
48.344,752 


43,170,213 

43. 170,  as 


50,989,923 
50.189.923 


57.774,607 
57.774.(87 


Sm  foetnotM  tt  Mid  of  tsW*. 


621.431 


621.431 


5.947.24( 

35,316 

368.525 

668.805 

30t795 
39t(43 
341.651 
101,986 

436,186 


'1,321,539 
3.173,001 

5^242,794 


192,  IM 
50,000 


983,408 


101.943 
128,943 


294.507 


657,518 
43,022 
39,509 
25,263 

133.546 


54,490.2(1 
54,490,20 
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Prattan 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elem«nUry  and  secondary  education : 
Aid  to  school  datticts: 

Ed«cationally  dtpnvtd  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt  A:  Basic  |f ants 

Slite  administijtive  eipenscs 

Pt.  B. :  Special  incentive  {rants 

Pt.  C:  Special  {rants  tor  urtan  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  allKtid  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Constrwtwii  (Public  Law  SI  81S) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Stren(then>n|  Stale  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  piotecb 

Acquisition  ol  cquipownt  and  minor  rtawd«liB|  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  Stales.   .   ■• 

loans  to  nonprolit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  tcstini  (NOEA  V) 

Plannmi  and  evaluation 


19G9  Ktual 


S32.39S.2S8 
366,015 


2.101.942 

2.S93.395 
117. 1S8 
589.397 

437.838 


1970  ippro- 

prittioii  alter 

2-p«tc«nt 

reduction 


$41,908,589 
419.096 


1,502.449 
2.58S.0OO 


1971  amtndad 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowaBce 


$41,299,313 
412,993 


i,S37.S06 


$47,085,660 
470.857 


1.730. 507 
2,276.000 


$46,304,219 
463,042 

6S8,'974' 

1,877,670 

3,365,000 


491.458 
437,838 


925,097 
432,249 


92S.097 
432.249 


925,097 
490,640 


1,312,466 

■■"24,'64i 
220,413 


596,634 

■  24."  357' 
184,592 
100,000 


100,000 


300^390 

■■24.ii6' 

'  166,006' 


1, 319, 157 

■"24,ii6 
■  106, 666' 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


40.1S8.S23 


a.2SI.013 


44. 707. 158 


53.344.870 


S5.S28.909 


Education  lor  the  handicapped :  ,„..,.,.. 

Preschool  and  school  proirams  lot  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

TeKher  education  and  fccruitment..     . 

Research  and  innovation } 


399.693 
229.137 


399.693 


436.664 


464.027 


449. 4S2 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped. 


628.830 


399.693 


436.  CM 


464.027 


449. 4S2 


VocatioMl  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  eounols 

Precrams  lor  students  with  spccul  needs  (pt.  8). 
Risurch  and  special  project  activities  (pt.  C) — 

Innovation  <pL  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  eduatieo  (pt  F) 

Ceoperative  education  (pt  G) 

Worh-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  educatioii  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Gnnb  to  States 

Special  projects  and  toKher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


Hifher  educatioo: 
Student  assittaBca: 


4.405.983 
■     ■45.826 


831.474 
32a  000 


4.712.410 

31.068 

260.361 

15.000  I 

232.557  : 

229.675 

245.661 

56,375 

936,895 


4.712,410 

31,068 

260,361 

389,802 

229,675 

376,698 

1,057,152 


5,479.202 

31.068 

306.400 

324.283  I 

368.059 

304.627 

72,956 

1,057.152 


4,887,082 
31,068 
306.400 
530.814 
271.868 
383.076 
304,627 
72.946 

1.1)57, 1S2 


3.603,283 


6.720,002 


7,057.166 


7,843,747 


7,845.043 


Educational  opportunity  irants  (HEA  1 V-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  I V-C) 

Loans: 

Oir«Ct(NDEAII) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  proframs  tor  the  disadvantaied:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assotance: 

Aid  to  land-graal  coMtfcs: 

Anmnt 

Permanent 

Strenfthcnini  developini  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Lanfuaie  trainmiand  area  studies 

Construction:  .„.       _      ,,.. 

Public  comnMinity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sac  lOi). 

Other  undergraduate  laciliUes  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  lacihties  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV;  EPOAptE) 


2.470,096 
3,159,065 

2,304,564 
'""2i,'36b'' 


< 696. 224 
3.188,960 

2,256,810 


■886,131 
3,301.930 

1,961,736 


■636.208 
3,268.911 

2.561,164 


■8*6.131 
3,595,802 

2,722,316 


98,669 

50,000 

1.929.260 


201,794 
50,000 


50,000 


153.357 
50.000 


201.794 
50.000 


1,197.927 
1.S40.792 

■'M.isi 

280,563 
572.  726 


64a  999 
304,004 

93,741 


81.084 


81.084 


(53.093 
304.004 

■'81,684 
178,785 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  prolessiens development: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  piotessions  development. 


13,020.113 


7.432.532 


6.280.881 


6.800.024 


8.673,009 


214, 182 
145,925 
468.815 


217.901 


212.009 


212.009 


212.009 


128.922 


217,901. 


212,009 


212,009  212,009 


Community  eduulion: 
Public  libraries: 
Sorvicts: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  I) 

Intetlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  !V-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  II-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

'   Educational  broadcasting  lacilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


455, 712 

41,928 

39.509 

25.168 

139.226 

298.915 

139.973 


392.834 

41.928 

39.509 

25.168 

122,724 


392,834 
41.928 
39.509 
25,168 


455.712 
41,928 
39.509 
2S,168 
89,102 


455,712 
41,928 
3S.509 
25,168 

139.226 


150,559 


150,559 


149,826 


149.826 


Subtotal,  community  education. 


1,490.990 


772,722 


499,439 


801.245 


851,369 


Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development.. 
Civil  rights  education 


289.604 


Total,  Office  ol  Education 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis'.. 


62, 92a  265 
58,018,047 


63,782,863 
63,793,863 


59,193,317 
59,193,317 


69.466,622 
69,466,622 


73,559,791 
73,559.791 


Sm  lootiMin  St  and  of  nkw. 


Conference 
report 


$46, 300, 371 
463,042 

essfuo 

1,796,735 
2,773,000 


925,097 
432,249 


808,793 

■■24.^ii6 
■i66,'666 


54.275,837 


449.452 


449. 4S2 


4,931.282 
31,068 
306.400 
547.920 
271,868 
325,568 
304,627 
72,956 

1,057,152 


7,848,841 


686.208 
3.268.911 

2.722,316 


177.336 

saooo 


653.093 


81,084 
73,950 


7,712,898 


212.009 


212,009 


455,712 
41,928 
39,509 
25.168 

114.164 


149,826 
826,307 


71.326.344 
71,326,344 


August  18,  1970  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

DEPARTMEMT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATIOH,  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDi^H  ESTIMATES 

OiLIOATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

1970  appro- 

"""t^X     im,m^*6                House 
1MB  actual            rtduetioii              raqutst           allowanee 
Ptotram — — 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education : 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I):  t22  898.224        $26,049,684        $25,67a355        ^-S!-!^ 

Pt  A:  Basic  grants 228  982  260,497  2S8.704  292,670 

Stale  adminisUativt  expenses »»•,»«  

Pt.  B.:  Specialincentivegrants.... ...-.-     ' i-iz.-iij- 

PtC:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  ruralschools iittTJj 2  Ml  771  2,561,513  2,941,605 

SupplemenUVTsarvices (ESEA  III) 3.SS6.73Z  i.^i.i  ,  .„  «„ 

Federally  affected  areas;         ..  .„,  8.398  571  8.371,000 *'4;'SS2 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) iS'317  J2'2!! 

Construction(Public  Law  81-815). ISTOMl  994.943  1,872,834  1.872,834 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  H)     «•  o'". «' 

Strengthening  SUte  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V).                                                    sss  859               596,859               607,581               607,581 
Grants  to  States ^.o-^  

Grants  for  soaeial  protects  .              j  ,   •  VMncVViiv ■».  111 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NOtA  mj.  1  ess  Ml  772  977  389,174 

Grants  toStatn - 1.033,  w.  - v.iiJ,-- 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools ii'Ml'  41,652  4l,5«l 

State  administration •■  ■-- 377*479  315,664  ;ii-iii 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) ^''•"'     ..  .      iJo.oOO                100,000                100,000 

Planning  and  evaluation : ■ -;; .,  ,,,  ,„ 

ao.905.S27  39  985.047          31.068,987          42.117,331 

SubtoUl.  elemenUry  and  secondary  educatwi *^**^ 

Education  lor  the  handicapped;  .<   .  ..^ ««» wi»  641,800  641,800  701.166  745.103 

Preschool  and  «hool  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 774  146  

Teacher  education  and  recruitment..  j'jjo 

Research  and  innovation ' ■ ,.,  ,„ 

,  37S  SIC  641.800  701,166  745,103 

Subtotal,  eduwtion  for  the  handieappid '•*    ' 

Vocational  and  adult  education:                                                                                         6  083,056  7,028,458  '"Z'-JH  '•'««§ 

Giants  to  SUtes  (PL  B) ».«»3.«o  ^^^^^  ^j  j„  4 j  g72 

SUU  advisory  eooools :--^iiii,i 388,323  388,323  456,929 

Programs  for  students  with  specie  needs  (PL  ») jjjjj  17,675  1  510373  403,233! 

R^rch  and  special  project  activities  (PLC) »•»"  253  258  1  ""•„  «.  tt,  " 

Innovation  (pt  D) ;^  i-i 342,557  342,557  399,752 

Consumer  end  homemaking  eouealion  (PL  F) 274,666)  111  «4S  i  ?,.•  = 

Cooperative  education  (ptG) 9i,«|7  )  »•••»"  \  118,395 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act):                                                                    742  562  824,641  928,768  928,768 

Grants  to  States -- 127' 000  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education '        "  ' rnTTTT" 

S  973  191  9  264  737  97731,096  la  892. 887 

SubtoUl,  vocational  and  adult  education 6,973,  m  ».«^,» 

Higher  education:  

Student  assisUnce:  _  ^u,.  ,„  ..  3  586  582         "1.414,063  '1,799,774  'IHJ'ilS 

5frr/jr^»"SSy^iv::c');:.-\'::::::::-\::^^^^  3:S5;7l7      3,733,029      3,677.540      3.640,7*5 

^-•^IrecttHDEAI.) *«»•"•  *"*'"'  '"*•'"  '""'•'" 

Insured:  

Advances  lor  itserve  funds jjq  jm  

Interest  paymenb :-i. ;  -; l 123  000 

Special  profram*  lor  the  disadvanUged:  Talent  search i«,uwi 

Institutional  assWance:  ,„:  «, 

Aid  to  land-irant  colleges:  249  360              252,721  -i--             'SSS 

Annual mom                mIoOO                SO,000                50,000 

Pennanant ■„-.■,•;•.•.:»" i  127' S30           

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 219'679 

Unguage  training  and  area  studies '    

*^''*P^«m««nity  colleges  and  t^ni«linstiU.tj, (HEFA  1-S.c  103) l.»J2.S«  1.017  OM    --;—::^^;"::^:V^ 

Other  undeniaduaU  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec  104) •mo'oOO           -.  -  - .iii;*- 

Graduatela5liti«(HEFAn)..:..-...-..--^-  -^^^ {J5;?S  ""       134,033               109.742               109.742 

SUte  adminiitratton  and  punning  (HEFA  l-Sjc.  105) Mm             

Undergraduate  instruetwnal  equipment (HMVI-^*) --  Sk'toO    ""    

College  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV;  EPOA  pt.E) i.jvo.ei*! _ ,,.  ,^- 

,,^      ,      ..  22  169.242  12.033.851            9,621,435          iq  552. 730 

SubtoUl,  higher  education "•""' 

Education  professions  development:  346  701  338,688  326,759  326.759 

G«nbtoSUtos(EPDAB-2) JJJijg  — 

Penonnel  devotopmant  programs ^^  2%  '  

Teadier  Corps L— ...,  ,„ 

1  341  155  338.688  326,759  326.759 
SubtoUl,  education  professions  developmant ''^  ' 

Community  education: 

Public  libraries:  ,^  ,.^  .^  ,^ 

^-g;^toSU..s(LSCAI)^.... "^.gl  1^.L1               'll  II 

I nterlibraiY cooperation (LSCAIII)  ...-■--.-- »  509  39,509                39,509  S.509 

SUU  iflrttolional  library  ja»>l«(LSCAiy-A)...^.. g  333  25333                25.333  25.»3 

Library  aervfcos  for  physically  handicapped (lSCAIV-8) jg-^               454733 98,052 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 5221912    

College  library  rasouices (HEA  II-A) jj  74J    

LibrarUn  training  (HEA  ll-B).. 34a  000 :ii-iii'" 

Educational  broadcasting iKilities ---,-:-,-^- 198,738  198,738 197,785 

University  community  lervice  program*  (HEA  I) ^ . _ .  .^  .~." 

2  549  925  1,152,902  789,421  >.2W.S72 
SubtoUl,  community  education " 

Research  and  devekipment:  »  683.838       — ■ 

Educational  laboratories '"^  — 

ResMrdi  and  dwratopmant  cantors — — 

2  683.838  — — 

Subtotal.  resMich  and  devetopment. so!o67 " 

CivU  rIgMs  education ^       

7*  K.  ui  (3  417  025  52,238,874  65,844,782 

ToULOIIkeol  Education --r-r    -^-.- «4l4n6  SwioZS  52.238,874  65.144,712 

ToW.  Office  of  Education,  compMiWataili' »/.y*.»/»         »»*    ■ 

Sua  laolBslau  ut  Md  of  tikto. 


SenaU 

allowance 


$28,781,248 
287,812 

272.'969 

3,231,584 

11.102,000 
50,000 

1,872,834 

692.5(2 


1.709.051 

"'4i;'s66' 
'ioo.'obo^ 


a.  141. 520 


721,700 


721,700 


S2t.7CS 


la  887. 274 


•1,799,774 
4,004,840 

5. 529. 152 


252, 721 
50.000 


945.265 
618.833 

ioi,'7«' 

331.  m 


13.649.451 


32S.7S9 


326.759 


805.649 
43,824 
39,509 
25,333 

197. «S9 


29359 


Conference 
report 


$28,778,856 
287.789 

270,' 207 

3,072,094 

8,729,000 

50,000 

1.872.834 

607.581 


1,054,691 

■  iiisoo 
"166.' 666 


44.864,552 


721.700 


721,700 


7,288,027 

7,353,941 

43,672 

*?-'Z2 

456,929 

456,929 

791,594 

817, 105 

317,522 

317,522 

571,275 

485,515 

371,012 

371,092 

118. 3B5 

118,395 

928,768 


la  892. 939 


>  1,393.720 
3,640.765 

5.529.152 


204,214 
50,000 


945. 265 


109.742 
163.734 


12,036,592 


326.759 


326,759 


197,715 


805.469 
43.824 
39,509 
25,333 

147.756 


197,715 


1,309.379 


1.259,676 


75.036^0(3 
7S.03(.t(3 


7ai02.Zl> 

7a.iaz.2U 


29360 
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Proirtm 


1969  Khial 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElemenUrY  and  secondary  education: 

AkJ  to  schMl  districts:  ,,-..!» 

IdMcationally  d«»<iv«d  children  (£SIA  I). 

PI  A:  Basieiranls 

Stat*  adminiitrativt  eipenses 

Pt  B:  Special  incentive  irants  .      -  v 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESE*  III)  

federally  aflected  areas:         ...,., 

Maintenane*  (Pubic  Law  ll-*74). 

Conslructio«(Public  Law  II -«IS). 

Grants  to  SUIes  lor  school  library  mahrials  <ESW  ID- ■ 

Slienithenini  Stale  departments  o(  education  (LSIA  V). 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  proiects ,   •  v,inc.  iin-' 

Acquisition  ol  •quipmenl  and  minor  iemodeMn|(NUtA  m>. 

Grants  to  States -■   " 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools * 

State  administration ,;.»c.\A 

Guidance,  counselint,  and  testing  (NOtA  V) , 

Planninj  and  evaluation 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  loi  ttie  handicapped :        ,     „    ..     . .4 /rcri  un 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  tl>w  vi; 

Teacher  education  and  rKniitment. . 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped       

Vocational  and  adult  education : 

Grants  to  SUtet  (pL  B) 

SUte  advisory  CBincib.. ;  ■  i:;.  ,i;  ■»;    

Programs  for  stiidenb  with  special  needs  (ptB) 

Research  and  jpeeiil  project  activities  (pt.C) 

Innovation  (ptO) ,  -      y     :      >i.  „ 

Consumer  and  homemaking  edueation  (pt  F) 

Ceeperaiive  edicatien  (pt.  G) 

Worti-study  (pt  H) n-y  :--,iC 

Adult  basic  eduolioa  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teKher  educaten 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 

Higher  eduation: 

Student  assbtanct: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (MEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 

Loan: 

OirwUNDEA  II) 

Insoreo! 

AdMnm  tor  raserre  lunds 

Interest  payments j  ■  v  '.■■;■" '  lIC 

Special  piMrams  lor  the  disadvantaged :  Talent  seaiw 

Institutional  assittinct: 

Aid  to  Untf-<r*at  coHeges: 

Aaoinl 

Permanent ;--.  •;,vr  •/•ic 

Stiengthenhil  developing  instititwts  (HEA  III) 

LangtMge  traming  and  area  studies 

""pnWie  community  colleges  and  toehnial  institutn  (HEFA  l-See.  lOi). 

Other  M«d«ir«luate  ladlities  (H£FA  l-See.  KM) 

Gr»J»Jleta«3»itie${HEFAII)..  ..     ........^.     ■■- 

Start  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  l-^je.  l») 

Undergraduate  instructional  e<)uipment  (HtA  Vl-^J) 

College  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV;  EPOA  pt.  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professioas  de«elopffl«nt: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  devetepwent  piegnws 

Teacher  Corps 


Subtotal,  education  praltssions  development. 


Community  education: 
Public  lArarits: 
Services: 

Grants  Id  States  (LSCA  I 
I  nterlikraiy  cooperation  i. 
State  institirtional  library 


III).... 


Library  lervkM  for  physically  liandMpp«l  (LSCA  IV-B).. 


Construction  (iSCA  1 1) 

College  library  rtseaitts  (HEA  li-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Edoeetional  bro«teitii»|  taoMies VoVi.V 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I)... 

Subtotal,  comma  nity  education 


Research  and  developme.1t: 

EdacatioBal  lafaorateflw... ■..-■■■ 

ResMrdi  and  deralupment  centers 

Subtotal,  leseaftb  and  denelupmeel, , 
Civil  rights  education 

Total.  Otriceot  Education 

Total.  Office  of  Education.  comparaM* 

Sm  leolnolH  at  Md  of  taki*. 


•>■ 


1970  appro- 
priation alter 
2-p«rcant 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


13.460.422 
ISO. 000 


■"«««."i62" 

4.204.S78 
S44.364 

18S.738 

2S2,290 


333,751 

■  i3.'333 
»,194 


13.  S76. 190 
ISO.  000 


■■6a6.277 
4,191,000 
'i55,462' 
2S2,290 

1S2,S95 

13,333' 

S3.S21 

100,000 


U  897,883 
ISO, 000 


'696.082' 

292.635' 

281.090 


'ioo.ooo 


U  897. 883 
ISO,  000 


'753,"33t 

4,469,000 
400,000 
292,635 

281,090 


76.827 
i3.'333' 

"i66,'666' 


$3,897,883 

150,000 

213,479 

9,274 

796,867 

5,696,000 
400,000 
292,635 

320,  OX 


337,387 

'ioo.'ooo' 


10.458.830 


9.360.668  5.417, 690  10,434,106  12,226.884 


112.296 

143.729 

32.075 


112.296 


122,683 


200.000 


200,000 


288,100 


112,296 


122.683 


200.000 


200.000 


1.155.069 
"32."57i" 


IS6. 723 
138.000 


1.233.991 
31.068 
68.178 
15.000  ( 

209.340  ) 
60.144 

213.099  ) 
15.801  t 

164.109 


1.233.991 
31.068 
68.178 

254.451 

60.144 

250.692  I 

173.321 


1.434.704 
31.068 
80.231 

235.655  { 

70.190 

230.016 

20.448 

173.321 


1.279.662 
31.068 
80.231 
138.991 

220.618 

100.306 

230.016 

.       20.448 

173.321 


1.482.363  2.010.730  2,071,845  2,275,633  2.274,IM^ 


729.768 
2.529.733 

877.702 


71.730 
50.394 


163,086 
50.000 
21.300 
12.951 

234.428 
662.620 

■«i7«5" 

59.639 

253.200 


135. 9B2 
270,762 


210,196 
40,597 
39.50) 
25.052 
81.347 

101.233 
33.737 

115.187 


■  260.776 
597.  C86 

848.766 


186.045 
SO.  000 


189. 170 
109.909 

"57.'83i 


137.296 


1331.908 
634.395 

734.714 


50.000 


53.106 


135.432 


1257.025 
628.051 

959.305 


151.040 
50.000 


5ii 


135.432 


1331.908 

690.857 

1.019.666 


1S6.04S 
50.000 


209.631 

101, 909 

"53.'«66" 
60.521 


2.692.350 


135.432 


190.717 
40.597 
39.509 
25.052 
93.236 


190,717 
40,597 
39,509 
25.052 


660,858 


115,187 
504,298 


210. 196 
40,S97 
39, SOS 
25,052 
82.820 


114. 7S3 


210.198 
40.507 
39,509 
25,052 
98.347 


114. 763 


295,875 


512,937 


528.464 


19.0t2.21l 
17.8N.461 


14.404.871 
14,404.871 


9,848.418 

9.Sa,4l8 


15.657.335 
1S,C»,33S 


18,057,791 
11,057.791 


Conference 
report 


$3,897,883 

150.000 

213.479 

9,274 

772.936 

5.171.000 
400.000 
292,635 

281,090 


207.298 
13.333 

'ie6.'666 


11,508,928 


200,000 


200,000 


1.291.234 

31.068 

80.231 

143.471 

220.618 

85. 2U 

23a  016 

20,448 

173.321 


2.275.655 


1257.025 
628.051 

1,019.666 


158. 4a 
50.000 


209.638 


'53.806 
25.153 


2.401.807 


135.432 


210.191 
40.597 
39.507 
25.052 
90,594 


114.763 
520.711 


17.042.533 
17.042.533 


Z> 
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Program 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElemenUry  and  secondary  education; 

Aid  to  school  districts;  ,/tct»iv 

Educationally  deprived  children  (tStA  I). 

Pt  A:  Basic  grants...., -■ 

State  adminlstratwe  eapenses 

Pt  B.-  Special  incentive  grants...  — .  ■•-%. 

Pt!C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schoott 

Supplementtry  services  (ESEA  111) 

Federally  affected  areas; 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815). 

Grants  '.c  States  lor  school  library  7*'*"»'' ^f 5r^M''v). 

Strengthening  SUle  departments  of  education  (E^fA  V). 

Grants  to  Steles -v. 

Grants  lor  special  projects- ...     -^..i.-. /-;,>"»  Viiv' 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (HOtA  III). 

Grants  to  Stales ■  .      \--r 

Loans  to  nonprofit  prreate  schools 

State  administration  ........... j^-- ■; 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOtA  V) 

Planning  and  evataation 

Subtotal.  elemenUry  and  secondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped :  fc..H«-.nn»d  fESEA  VI)    -  - .  - 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicappea  it>t«  vi;..-  - 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  edu^n: 

Grants  to  States  (ptB) _ 

Slate  advisory  counc«..^..-.---v;v-g; 

Programs  for  studenb  with  sP«|i2%t?»:  ■> 

ResJareh  and  special  proiect  aclnntias  (pt  C) 

Innovation  (pt  0) /-li-v, ii."./ii'n ...... 

Consumer  and  homemaking  edusat«n  (pt  »> 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (ptH)... ...... -■---■-"/• 

Adult  basic  education  (AduH  Educatwn  Act). 

G'ants  to  States ■:-•.- 

SpkW  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  edutttion 

Higher  education: 

Student  assisUnee:         ^  .„_h/MF»  iv  a^ 

Educational  opportunity  J«"S<"^l;u74  iv^in 

Werk-study  and  cooperative  education  (HtA  !¥-<.> 

'^'*''oireet(NOEAII) 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

special  p!S?r.TJlSrTe%*ii'd«nt.'i«i:t.'«iir.ii'.ii::::::^ 

Institutional  assstance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual \"'.'. .'..'. 

Slren^heniiw  d'tvtioVing'inslitations  "(HEA  111) 

Unguage  traming  and  area  studies 

'^""^"immuni.y  «"««  ^^ '•gr^'rA"^"''* 
Other  undergraduate  faalities  (HEFA  I  -See.  iu») 

Graduate  laalitits  (HEFA  II).. . ._ >i,Vpi-,-.isi^Vo5)" ' ' ' 
Start  administration  and  planning  ("EJ^'^fSf- Ir'- "  • 

Undergraduate  instractionaleoutomjntfflEAVM) 

College  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV.  EPOA  pt  t) 

SubtoUl,  tiishar  education 

Educatioa  professions  development: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPOA  6-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

SubtoUl,  edualion  professions  development 

Community  aduution: 
Public  libraries: 
Sarvicas: 


I9t9  actual 


S5.CM.S14 

150.000 

■■i,'353.'663  ■ 

4,624,472 
457.928  . 
374,367 

340.817 

576,770 

i3.673' 

183,554 


197C  appro- 
priation after 
2-percant 
reduction 


J7. 491, 253 
150.000 


■i,'624.'798" 
4,610,000  . 
"  3i3,'678' 
340,817 

t».a\ 

13,656' 

103,492 
100,000 


1971  amended 
request 


17,376,510 
150,000 


i.  051,683 


589.323 
338,719 


■ 166.000 


House 
allowance 


$8.431, 031 
150.  OH) 


'i;i66;306 
4,381.000 

'sb.'sh 

338.719 

130.  OC 
■"  i3.'Mi 

■■'ioo.ooo' 


Senate 
allowance 


S8. 288. 619 
150,000 

S3,'7i6  ' 

1,253,633 

4.263,000 

Si8,'323' 

3aS,SS5 

571.  OBO 

ii6ti 
100.666 
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Conlcrenct 
report 


U.  287. 918 
150.000 

53.'i9e 

1.205.611 

5.390.000 

519,323 

338,719 

354,630 

13,691 

166,666 


16.483,090 


217,458 
176,671 
274,385 


217,458 


237,573 


252,4(0 


244,530 


2,198,575 
82.022" 

207.912 


2.227.091 
31.068 
123.046 
15.000) 
217.880  ( 
108.546 
225,076  1 
30,821  ) 

221,  Bl 


2,227.091 
31.068 
123.046 

254.451 

108.546 
250.692  I 

239.406 


2.589.253 
31.068 
1U.792 
268.254  I 

126.673 

257,459 
39,886 

239,406 


2,309,441 
31,068 
144,7*2 
250,841 
239,468 
181,026 
257,458 
39,886 

239,406 


1,362,622 
1.232.909 


■  575.316 
1,309,717 


1732,014 
1,362,875 


1,786,869  1,813,595  1,620.549 


|-S«c  103). 


'64,019 
60,000 


180.520 
50.000 

280.000 
34.980 

726.890 

1.136.397 

300.000 

75.908 
125.481 
511.900 


183.560 
50,000 


359.064 
232.407 

'74.'S49' 


'56.'666' 


67.335 


7.928.495  4.598.028  3.832.773 


1566.862 
1.349.246 

2.115.724 


152.075 
50.000 


'w.'iis' 


4.301.242 


■  732,014 
1. 4*4,171 

2.248.SM 


183.560 
50.000 


356.265 
232.407 

"67.335' 
131.608 


5,486.200 


172. 525 
848.726 
541.734 


175. 108 


171.354 


171.354 


171. 3M 


1.562.985 


175.108 


171.354 


171.354 


171.354 


GranbtoStete$(LSCAl)........- 

I  nrtriibraw  cooperation  (LSCAIII). ....  ■■•■-■ 

Start  inrt&tlonal  library  sarvicas  (LSCAIV-AK- - .  -  ^. - 
Library  sarvicas  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 


Construction  (LSCA  II).. 

College  library  resotireas  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  I  l-B). 

Educational  broadcasting  «»'«*»- ----Vuci-iV 
University  community  service  programs  (MLA  i;. 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  devetopmant: 

■    Educationallaborateries 

Research  and  development  cenlan 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  educaliot; 

Total.  Office  ol  Education :\:,--LUwi" 

Total,  Office  of  Educatwn,  comparabte  basis'. 

Saa  loetiwtea  at  and  of  tabta. 


330,484 

41.249 

39.509 

25.109 

256.938 

204.610 


'i3i.i32 


289.742 
41.249 
39.509 
25.109 

107.683 


i3i.'i32 


289.742 
41.249 
39.509 

25.109 


330.484 
41.249 
39.509 
25.109 
85.898 


i36.'s26' 


330.484 
41,240 
39.509 
25.109 

118.375 


2U,530 


2, 33a  328 
31.068 
144,792 
25a  925 
153,851 
181,026 
257,459 
39,886 

239,406 


636,741 


■  566,862 
1,349,246 

.2. 24a  8*8 


167.712 
50.000 


356. 2IS 


■67.'335 
58,841 


4.865.109 


171,354 


i71.354 


330.484 
41.249 
39.509 

25.109 
102.137 


130.820 


27.422.592 
24,00e,0« 


23.230.822 
23. 23a  822 


17.477.844 
17.477,844 


24.383,028 
24.383.028 


27.)5a68( 
27.ISaM( 


2a  07a  132 

26.07a  132 
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Preffain 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElaffltnUry  and  secondary  education : 

Aid  to  school  districts;  ,„,.., 

Educationally  deprived  children  (tSEA  I); 

Pt.  A :  BasK  grants — 

Stat*  administraliw  eipenses 

Pt.  B.    Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Specul  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  $«rvce$(ESEA  III) 

Federally  atlected  areas: 

Maintenance  (P»blicLa»(81-«74). 

Constixtion  (Public  Law  81-81S) 

Grants  Instates  loi  school  library  materials (tSEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Cranlj  lor  special  protects yi-iLWcinii: 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodelini  (NDEA  III). 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprotit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped :        ,     ^    ^    ^  j/tcc«ui^ 

Praschool  and  sehoot  programs  tor  die  handicapped  (ESEA  VI)    

Teacher  education  and  lecruitiMRl 

Research  and  innovation • 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handiuppad  

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt.  B) 

State  advisory  councils ;  -  •  -i; 

Programs  lor  students  with  specal  needs  (pt.  B) 

Research  and  special  protect  activities  (pL  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  D) ;.■■;;;.; 

Consumer  and  hoinenuking  educatnn  (pt.  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pt.  H) ^ ■     in; 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  AcO: 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocatioiial  and  adult  education.... 

Higher  education: 

Student  ajsisUnc*:  ,   ...,..„  .» 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  I V-A). .. 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  I V-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments • 

Special  pro|rams  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  collates: 

Annual 

Perniaoent 

Strengthenini  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Lai\guag*  trainuig  and  area  studies 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  l-Sac  lOi). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  laalilies  (H  EFA  1 1) . 

State  administration  and  pianninj  (HlFA  I—Sec.  1») 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV;  EPDApLE) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  proiessions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  proiessions  development 

Community  aducation: 
Public  libraries: 
Servkes: 

Grants  to  Stales  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  iustitational  library  senrkes  (LSCA  IV-A).. . . . .  - 

Library  aarriees  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Conslruction(LSCAII) 

Coltega  library  rasourcai  (HEA  I  l-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  I  l-B> 

Educational  broadcasting  lacilities 

Uaiversitycommaaity  service  .frograma  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  CO  numinity  aducation 

Research  and  devetopment: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  devekipment  canters 

Subtotal,  research  and  developnieni • 

Civil  rights  education 

t 

Total,  Office  a(  Edacation 

Total,  Office  el  Ed»ealio«,  com paf»blabaah» 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
19(9  Ktual  reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


$l<6, 124 

150,000 


646,767 

3,M4.294 
221,351 
113,689 

257,521 


113.732 

"13,333 
50,000 


6.006.S11 


100,000 
90,967 


190,967 


596,052 
146.627  ■ 


121.076 
160.000 


1,017.755 


1,497.468 


3,661 
46,706 


50.367 


146,519 
40, 253 
20,  753 
5,299 
62,523 
57, 175 


109,324 


441,916 


atanrioftaki*. 


$932,847 
150,000 


551,066 

3,543.000 

14,  000 

100.155 

259,550 


61,619  .. 

13.333 ;; 

50,000  .. 
100,000 


$1,006,741 
150,000 


564, 70t 

188,527' 
260.934 


100,000 


$1,058,509 
150,000 


600.769 

3,066.000 

i88,527 

260,934 

31,023 
■  i3,'333' 

"■i66."666' 


Senate 
allowance 


$1,038,452 

150.000 

4,123 

704 

628, 118 

4,641,000 

■■i88,"527 

296,963 

136,239 
i3,'333 

■   "i66.'666 


5.775.570 


2.270,910 


5.469.095 


7.197.459 


100.000 


100,000 


200,000 


200,000 


100,000 


100,000 


200.000 


200.000 


529.448 
31.068 
29,252 
15.000  I 

204,670  I 
25,804 

206.550  i 
8,388 

123.829 


529, 448 

31,068 
29,252 

227.226 

25.804 

225.346  [ 

173.321 


615,506 
31,068 
34,420 

217,827  { 

30,113 

215,008 

10,855 

173,321 


548.990 

31,068 
34,420 
59,629 

210,309 
43,032 

215,008 
10,855 

173.  ,321 


1.174.009 


1.241.465  1.328,118  1,326,632 


141,  788 
343.532 

222,484 


31,014 
44,000 


158,867 
50,000 


'334,962 

"48,460'   "' 

14,561  ... 

117.800  ... 


•93.823 
193,116 

219.899 


156.784 
50.000 


61.219  .. 
51.403  ... 

38.960" 


■119.414 
221.473 

264,362 


50, 000 


43,968 


■92,473 
219,258 

345, 141 


150, 44C 
50,000 


43,968 


■119,414 
241,185 

366,857 


156, 784 
50,000 


■43,'968' 
19,527 


865,204 


699,217 


901,280     1.113.771 


124,027       122.827 


122,827 


122,827 


124, 027 


122.827 


122.827 


122.827 


138, 353 
40,253 
39.509 
25.022 
85,596 


109,324 


138, 353 
40,253 
39,509 
25,022 


146.589 
40.253 
39.509 
25.022 
81.192 


438,057 


243. 187 


109.524 
442.089 


146.589 
40253 
39.509 
25.022 
80.000 


109.524 


440.897 


62.931  .... 

9.268.215 
8,643,061 


8.476,867 
8,476,867 


4,677,556 
4.677.556 


8.463,409 
8.463.409 


10.401.526 
10,401,526 


Conference 
report 


$1,038,354 

150.000 

4.123 

704 

613,086 

3.799.000 

188.527 

260,934 

86.937 

13.333 

"    "i66."666 


6.254.998 


200,000 


200,000 


553,955 
31,068 
34,420 
61.551 

210.309 
36.572 

215.008 
10,855 

173,321 


1.327.059 


92.473 
219.258 

366,857 


153,580 
50.000 


64,573 


43,968 
9.483 


1.000,192 


122,827 


122.827 


146. 589 
40,253 
39,509 
25.022 
89.520 


109.524 


450.417 


9.355.493 
9.355.493 
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19(9  actual 
Program 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  aducation: 

Aid  to  school  districb:  ._      ,„,.,» 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I):  ..  .■,,  fy, 

Pf.A:  Basic  grants ISO'OOO 

Stat*  administrative  expanses ""• 

PL  B.:  Special  incentive  grants 

PLC:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools iis'JU' 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  aBaeted  areas:  ,  0(5  756 

Maintenance(Public  Law  81-874) -l  ui 

ConstrucUon(Public  Law  81-815).......... 168878 

Grants  to  Stales  lor  schooMibrary  materials  (ESEA  II). ""• 

Strengthening  SUte  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V):  JM  sn 

Grants  to  SUtes *"•' 

Grants  lor  special  projects -.i  ,   -VwhV.niV 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDtA  iii;.  ^57  )(( 

Grants  to  States 2*970 

Loans  to  nonprofit  prhrate  schools 13  333 

State  administration u'921 

(Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation - 

Subtotal,  el* m*nlary  and  secondary  *dueation ' 

Education  for  the  handicapped :        ,     ...    .     ^  ,, /rcr*  ui\  100,000 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 73  850 

TeKher  education  and  r*crultm*nl..     

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  »n  lu 

GranU  to  States  (PL  B) «a,J*> 

SUte  advisory  councils .      v;;  o; 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (PL  B) H'va 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (PLC) «.*»- 

Innovation  (PL  0) ,-.-----/•;•>;;•; 

Consumer  and  homamaking  aducation  (pL  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pL  G) 

Work-study  (pL  H) ;:v  -;.  •■;;< 

Adult  basic  eduatnn  (Adult  Education  Act):  lu.  033 

Grants  to  SUtes •»,«*> 

SpK'ial  projocb  and  t«acher  eduation 

SubtoUl,  vocational  and  adult  education 1,154,936 

Higher  education: 

Student  assisUnc*:  .  ,ut.  .u  «\  656, MO 

Educational  opportunity  gr*nU(HW  IV-A) mm 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) 'oo,bi» 

Loans:  mu  33a 

Direct  (NDEA  II) ""** 

Insured: 

Advances  for  r«s*rv(  funds ii'su' 

lnt*r*$t  paymants :  vv: L 

Sp«eial  programs  for  the  disadvantagad:  Talent  saarcn 

Institutional  assbUnca: 

Aid  to.land-|f*nl  collages:  161480 

Annual 50' 000 

Permanent •„-,-,-; -,-,:c 2is'000 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 50' 731 

Language  traming  and  area  studias 

"'public  community  colleges  and  technical  institute  (HEFA  l-Sac.  lOi) iU" jii' 

Other  undergraduate  facilities (HEFAI-Sec.  104) IJ»,z» 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  1 1) -.r.vviV  VViiiV u'«i' 

SUte  administration  and  pUnning(HEFA  1— Sac.  105) ei'Si 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  VI--A) wi'  S 

College  personnel  development(NDEA  IV;  EPOA  PL  E) *'•**'_ 

SubtoUl,  higher  education ^'"^  ' 

Education  professions  development:  ,47  71c 

GranU  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) n\  m 

Personnel  devetopment  pitigraffls 

TeKher  Corps 'JM'J.'.'. 

SubtoUl,  education  professions  davalopmant ' 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Services:                     ..  im  he 

GranU  to  SUtes  (LSCA  I) 'StiS 

lnterlibrarycooperalion(LSCA  III) SSj 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  I*-*)-.- - ;  •  - ;,-.- fitS 

Library  services  for  physically  handicappwJ  (LSCA  IV-B) »•"»' 

Constructk)n(LSCAII) 117' 971 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) '"■' 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ! I-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities ■-.-.;:•.■■ iii'fiZS 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) • 

CM  913 
Subtotal,  community  eduMtion ^ 

Research  and  developmant: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  devetopment  centers _i::illUlllll 

Subtotal,  research  and  d*v«topm*nt 

Civil  righU  educatton 

ToUI.  Office  of  Educatton 10  SuS 

Total.  Office  of  Educatton.  comparabte  basis' i«.  «»,■»» 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-perc*nt 
leductwn 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


$1,627,712 
150.000 


665.545 

2.059.000 

6,000 

146,053 

269.677 


118,(24 

13.333 

50.000 

100,000 


$1,594,736 
150.000 


(82,108 

274,924" 
271,088 


160,000 


$1,839,186 
150,000 


■737,109 

1,7(5,000 

i?4,M4 

271,088 


Si.l2S 

ii'Ms 

'i66,'666' 


$1,806,173 
150,000 


778,917 
2.765.000 
"274."924' 
310,  la? 

2(2.720 

ii'M 

"ioofwo' 


5.206,144 


3.072.85( 


5.230.465 


6.461.174 


100.000 


101.537 


200.000 


200,000 


100.000 


1,058,551 
31,068 
58.485 

15,000) 
208.006  I 

51,502 
211,228  ) 

13.850  ) 

160.283 


101.537 


1,058,551 
31.068 
58,485 

246.673 

51,592 

243,450 

1(8,945 


200,000 


200,000 


1,230,632 
31,068 
68,817 

230.561  I 

60,206 

225,728 

17,923 

168.945 


1,0(7,(43 

31,0(a 

(8.(17 

119,221 

217.672 

((,039 

225. 72S 

17.923 

1(8.945 


1.808.063 


1.858.764 


2.033.8(0 


2.033.050 


■259.7a 
484.432 

785,378 


164.432 
50.000 


168.618 
105,932 

i\.m 


■330.5(9 
514. 123 

731,  ((7 


50,000 


57,1a 


■  256,011 
50(19(2 

955,522 


150.935 
50.000 


57,1a 


■  330,599 
559,(79 

1.015.(45 


164.432 
50,000 


1(9,(13 
105.932 

"57,ia' 

5(.(a9 


2.079.540 


1.683,757  1.978.598 


2.513.137 


135.038 


133,2(7  133.287 


133,28) 


135.038 


133.287  133.287 


133,2(7 


1(1,  S(( 
40.537 
39.509 
25.047 
91.905 


114,(25 


181.596 
40.537 
39.509 
25.047 


493.219 


286.689 


199.116 
40.537 
39,509 
25,047 
82.536 


114.912 
"501.657 


199.116 
40,537 
39,509 
25.047 
96.503 


114.912 


515.(24 


9,822,004 
9,822,004 


7,136.890 
7.136,(90 


10.077,887 
10,077,8(7 


ll.(S(.27( 
ll.(S(,27( 


See  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


Conference 
report 


$1,806,011 
150.000 


755,932 

2,277,000 

274,'i24 

271, 0(( 


1(5,189 
"i3,'333 

'i66,'666 


5,813,477 


200,000 


200.000 


1,107,570 

31,0(( 

((,(17 

123,0(3 

217,(72 

73, 124 

225.728 

17,923 

1(8.945 


2.033.910 


250.011 
50(.9(2 

1.015.(45 


157.(17 
50.000 


1(9.(13 


57,1a 
2t,7(« 


2.244.000 


131,2(7 


133.2(7 


199,  IK 
40,537 
39,509 
25,047 
(9.320 


114.912 

l0(,441 


10.933,115 
10,933,115 
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WELFARE-STATE  TAiUS  OF  1971  BUDSH  ESTIMATES 
THE  STATE  Of  HEW  JERSEY 


Prattam 


196S  Ktval 


OFFICE  OF  EOUCATIOH 
EltiMiiUry  and  jKondary  Klueitioii: 
Aid  to  school  distrieti: 

tducationallt  daptnud  chiWtan  (iStA  I). 

Pt.  »:  4«»ic|«i>h--  -  •-- 

SW«  ■dmmlstralivi  «ptis»» 

PL  B  ■  Sptcial  incantivt  |ranb ■.  •  i."    L 

Pt  C:  Spaeial  |t»nU  'ot  urban  and  rural  sdioon..- 

SuppltiMnttiy  atfirictJ  (tSEA  III) 

Fedtralty  aflaetod  artas  .,.,.. 

Mi.nttiuiw(^*licLaw;i-l74) 

Comtrutlion  (Public  La*  «1;«15)-  -  ji-,V  Vn 

Granh  to  SUtM  lor  Kliool  l*rar,  •"'•'•'M^StA  11).  - 

Slienittonini  Stall  dtpaifmtnts  ol  education  (EStA  V). 

Grants  to  State 

Grants  lor  spocial  proi«cts yr'HtniiWix-' 

*cqu.srt«n  ol  t<iuipm«nt  and  minor  rtmodelini  (HDEA  III). 

Grants  to  State •■■--• 

Loans  to  Bonpfoht  prwalt  jcnooo 

Stttaadminiriration      ....... -..^■- 

Cuidanct.  COM niolini,  and  tastini  (HDEA  V) 

Plannmi  and  ivalitaiMn 


S24.a7.»ll 
2*5.001 

5,mi77 
10,321,K1 

m.  iss 

1,($2,»9 
738,898 


1970  appro- 
priation atttr 
2-ptrttnt 
ftduction 


»3,310.4C7 
333.  IDS 


■3.S26.8H 

10,287.000 

27.000 

l.<06.778 

738.898 


1.796.586  963.  S66 


"2.'432 
SS2,0M 


61.901 
4C9.127 

100.000 


1971  amondod 
raquost 


S32. 825,491 
328,255 


■3.775.'10» 

2,648.053 
742,620 


166.  MO 


HouM 
allowaaco 


$37,424,592 
374.246 


■■4."35d.'987" 
8.589,000 

i'Miosi' 

742,620 

434.712 
62.i9S 

■■'ioo.ooo' 


Stnatt 
altowanc* 


S3S.I03.488 
368,035 

3«i"7i3 

4.790.439 

15.684,000 
"■■"2,'64i,M3" 
IS6,S73 

1,909.341 

«,m 

i66,o66" 


CoRltranc* 
rtport 


336.800,430 
368.004 

■339.349 
4,548.731 

12,536.000 

"2. 648.053 

742,620 

1.188,248 

62."i96 

106,006 


SabioUl  eltmonUry  and  saeondary  tdueation 

Education  lor  Iha  handicappad :                  ,.„,.l,.«_^  /r«r»  wn 
Prtjchod  and  school  pro|iams  lor  Iht  lia»dic*pp«l  (EStA  VI). 
TaadMr  aducation  and  racruitmont..     . 
Resaarchand  innovalioo 


M6.823 

503.629 

9.336 


866.823 


947.003 


1.006,346 


974,736 


974,736 


Subtotal.  educatiOfl  tor  tht  haodiuppod 

Voutnoal  and  adult  education : 

GwrtatoStoteOlB) 

^%tl*?'sSSS?Wi»Vpji!JKNJb(^ 
Rnaarch  and  spoeial  pi«i«:l  activitios  (pL  C). . . . 

iBBOvation (pL  0) /.--j,  ..-.i,:.;^  o'     ■ 

Cwisunwr  and  homomakmi  cducatm  (pt  F>. . . . 
Coop«rati»t  aduealion  (pt.  C) 

Hu'l't  li?U  id!:.l&n-(Adull  Eduiiiii^-Ait):--- 

Grants  to  Slrtti -:  ■  ■  v- 

Special  prejactsand  teacher  aducation 

Subtotal,  vecatioiial  and  adult  edeeatiBn... 


Hi|!iereduation: 
Student  assistance: 


Educational  oppoftunily  irants  (MM  •»-*?- 
Work-study  aiHl  eoop«fali''e  education  (Nt*  1 


_^ ilV-C).... 

Loans: 

Direct  (HOEA II) 

Insured: 

Advances  (or  reserve  funds 

Interest  paymenU... ........■•---• ----•■ 

Special  programs  Icr  the  disadvantaied:  Talent  search 

Instit«t*n»l  assutance; 

Aid  to  land-irant  eoUetes: 

Annual '....'.'.'.... 

Strer»meflin|devetepiiii  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Lanjuaie  training  and  area  studies 

^^nSS^fcomr-unity  collect  and  tehni«,.,sUt«^^ 

Other  undeiiraduaH  facilities  (HEFA  I  -Sec.  loe) 

Graduate  lacUiUe$(HEf A  II)..   ..._..-•■•■   —•-^•- 

State  administration  and  pUnnini  (HEFA  l-^ios) 

Underiraduafe  instructional  equipment  OIEAVI.^, 

College  personnel  development  (NOlA  IV.  tPDA  pi  t> 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  prtfessions  development: 

Gfaits  to  State  (EPDAB-2)..: 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 


6,448,818 

338.'844 


1.057.036 
417.000 

"126^698 


2.636.170 
2,751.188 

3.281.169 


2,623,"322 
139.875 


290.710 
50,000 

50,000 
423,131 

2.260.985 
3.452.283 
1,600,000 
175,863 
265.201 
1,875.400 


8.543,79B 
53,087 
472.044 
21.486  ) 
278.456  i 
416,411 
310.034  ( 
136,743  ) 

1.177.851 
11.409.910 


■  1.065.148 
3.272,107 

3.330.813 


8,543.798 
53.087 
472.044 

657.391 

416.411 

625,813  { 


9.932.416 

53,087 

555,425 

499.502  I 

485,923 
452.135 
176.962 


8,859.051 
53.017 
555.425 
962,232 
373, 190 
694,421 
452,135 
176.962 


1.332,732     1.332.732     1.332,732 


12  101. 276    13, 488. 182    13.«M.»5 


8.939,174 
53.087 
555,425 
993,242 
373.190 
590.174 
452, 135 
176,962 

1.332.732 
'll.  466. 121 


294.262 
50.000 


1,162.358  ... 
725.600  ... 


•  1,355,687 
3.419,849 

3.001,249 


SO,  060 


164,128 


■  1.049.825 
3.385.651 

3.918.309 


159,350 
50.000 


i64.'828 


■1,355.687 
3.724.215 

4.164,854 


294.262 
50,000 


1,188,662 
725,600 

■  i64."828' 
262,020 


■  1.049.825 
3,385,651 

4,164,854 


226.138 
50,000 


1,188.662 


104,828 
126.991 


21.265,297     10.030,279 


7,931.613  8,667,963  11.870,128 


420,452 
705,047 
264,859 


437.488 


420,621 


420,621 


420,621 


10,296.349 


420.621 


Subtotal,  education  professions  development. 


1,390,358 


437,488 


420.621 


420,621 


420,621 


420.621 


Ccmmunity  aducation: 
Public  Ubrarte: 
Servicas: 

6rantsloSI»te(LSCA  I) 

I  nterlibracy  cooperation  (LSCA  1 1 1). ....  ■.■^- 

SUte  institutional  library  senrces  (LSCAIV-A)  -. ... ... 

Lifcrary  setviees  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Constniclioo(LSCAlI).    ..^.. 

Colleielibririrrescurees(HEAll-A) 

L*r»riaetraimnt(HEAIl-B)-. 

Educational  bfoadcastang  facilities.  .^^  •,«:-,•.- 

University  eom.uueity  service  pror*"*  i"'*  '' 

SobtDtal,  community  education 

Research  and  develepiMnt: 

Educ«t»nal  laboraSorios 

Research  afid  ae^lopnient  centers 

SubtoUL  research  and  devtiopnient -- 

Civil  rights  edueilion -" 

Tefal.  Office  ol  Eduotioo ;v,-L--i.'; 

TotaL  Ol^ee  el  Eduea»»e.  companblo  Owls' 


1.090.767 
45.371 
39,509 

25.467 
545. 193 
487.854 
248.366 


■249.'254 


915,632 
45.371 
39.509 

25.467 
199.000 


'249.254 


915.632 

45,371 
39,509 
25,467 


1.090.767 
45,371 
39,509 
25.477 
105.353 


249.966 


1.090,767 

45,371 

39,509 

25.467 

244,961 


■249,'965' 


1.090.767 

45.371 

39,509 

25,467 

175. 157 


249,966 


'92,322 


80.925.818 
71.830.476 


75.443.397 
75.443,397 


62.846.017 
62.846,017 


79.866.021 
79,866.021 


91,985.629 
91,985.629 


86.118,295 
86,118.295 


Se«  (oobietM  at  end  of  Ubto. 
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Pfogram 

"  '  OFFICE  OF  EOUCATIOH 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Aid  to  school  districts:  ,rcc»  iv 

Educationally  deprived  children  (EStA  l). 

Pt.  A:  Basic  granU... 

Stale  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B.:  Special  incentive  grants .•  r    , 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

SupplemenUry  services (ESEA  111) 

Federally  affected  areas:         ...... 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  8 -874) 

Con$tructiofl(PublieU»r  81-815). 

Grants  to  State  lor  Kh<»' '*'V1' J»«*l!l,lJ„  asEA  V)"- 

Strengthening  Sttte  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V). 

Granb  to  State .-. ... 

Grants  for  special  proiects. :j^.-,\,nii  Viiv' 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III). 

Grants  to  State -      ■ 

Loans  to  nonprofit  prnrate  schools 

SUIeadministtatioo      .....j,...^  ■• 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (HOEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 

Subtotal.  eleroenUry  and  secondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped ;  i.,.--^ /ret*  wi^ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (EStA  vi) 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped  

Vocational  and  adult  education : 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) .. 

Slate  advisory  councils -;-.iiii:.i'a\ 

Programs  fpr  students  with  special  needs  (ptB) 

Reteerch  and  sp«ial  project  activities  (pt-C) ■■■ 

Innovation (pL  D) ,•      v  ••.•>•;  K 

Consumer  and  liomemaking  education  (pL  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

ISiu^iSbcSiteduit'Eduiiiioir-Aiof 

Grants  to  Slate -:-.-- 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 

12'  Higher  education: 

X  Student  assbtance:  ,.,uc»iu»\  

Educational  opportunity  granU(HEAlv-Ai..^. 

Work-study  end  cooperative  education  (HEA  I v-o 

Loans: 

Direct  (HOEA  1 1) 

insuTvd: 

Advances  (or  reserve  lunds 

1  nterest  payments »•,"■; k 

SpKialproframs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  tand-grant  colleges: 

Annual .'.'.'.'.'. 

Pcirrianent. . -  -  -  -  -  —  >uVi  Vi  i\ 

Strengthen'ng  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

'^'"Sbt^Umun.tyc.ll.t^andJ^ni-I  institute (HEFAI-Secm) 

Other  underfraduatetacilitiei  (HEFA  I-jOC.  104) 

Graduate(acimies(HEFAIl).     ....---.■.     ••-■gj^ 

SUte  administralicn  and  planrinj  (HEFA  l-jSetlus) 

Underradoale  'ns»™'>»7' •«'-;'J'V5?Vw>*  n»  n 

College  personnel  developmeit(NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pL  E) 

Sutfotal,  higher  education 

Eduulion  professions  development: 

Grants  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personal  development  programs 

TeKher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Services:  „,„.  ,^  .  .. 

Grants  to  Slate  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibra^  coo peration(lSCA  III). .....----• 

State  iiistifutional  library  services  (LSCAIV-A)      ...j.- 

Library  services  (or  physically  handicapped  (lSCA  IV-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II).. 

College  library  resourcns(HEAII-A) 

librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)... 

Educational  braadasting  iKilities -.-jriiV 

University  community  service  programs  (MIA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  edueatioB 

Research  and  development: 

Education:!  labo'^atories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  developmetrt 

Civil  rights  education 

Total.  Omre  ol  Education ,-,•-:-■:"; 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  bash  • 

Sot  loetnetet  it  and  oftaWa. 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
reduction ' 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
altowance 


Senate 
allowaiKe 


$9,794,395 
150.000 


"i'.m'm" 

10.219.522 
229. 219  . 
288,109 

319. 9B2 

525.835 

i3.'3»" 

100,396 


$9,888,110 
150,000 


""a66.'486 

10.187,000. 
■""24i[676  ' 
319,962 

273,046 

i3'333' 

84.923 

100.  OQO 


$10,761,354 
150.000 


'•73'83l 
317.977 


'i66,'6oo 


$10,761.35* 
150.000 


"  "m763 

10.115,000 

■"'mm 

317.977 


137.471 

"ii'sss' 

ioorooo' 


$10,761,354 

150,000 

488, 8U 

91.418 

1.025,184 

13,687,000 

360.421 
603,791 

i3,'» 

i66,'666" 


22,753,031 


22.117.956  12.656,953  23,008.689 


27,735.049 


175.883 
291.0(2 
485.629 


175.883 


112,152 


204.192 


200.000 


952.594 
1,590,156 
"56,'666' 


289.178 
933,162 


175.883 


1.947.460 

31.068 
107,597 

15.000) 
214,010} 

94,917 
219,649) 

23,9931 

314,160 


192.152 


204.192 


200.000 


1,947.460 

31.068 

107.597 

281.677 

94.917 

276.088  { 

344,873 


2,264.327 
31.068 
126.621 

251.482  { 

110.778 
245.024 

31,050 

3M.873 


2.019,629 
31.088 
126.621 
219.363 
230,927 
158.310 
245,024 
31.050 

344,873 


2.862.496 


2.967.800 


3.083,680 


3. 407; 223 


3.406.865 


954,594 
1.288.791 

1.040.703 


59,250 
113,000 


169,625 
50  000 

159.660 
99.838 


1.361.8a 

300.000  . 

80.506 

73,684 

568.300 

T319,79r 


142.814 
183.920 

456.756 


■  332,197 
972,393 

1.007,149 


172,614 
50.000 


307,654  . 
156.457 

62.613 


1422.810 
1.047.147 

936.027 


50,000 


■  327,418 
1,036,676 

1,222.038 


151,466 
50,000 


57,006 


57.006 


■  422.no 
1,140,343 

1.296,931 


17161* 
50,000 


338, 3K 
1S6.4S7 

■  57.«" 
B,53S 


3.060.477 


U7,834 


2,512,990 


154,944 


2,844.604 


154.944 


3  722.  VI 


1S4.9W 


Conlerence 
report 


$10,761,354 
150.000 
488.844 

90.512 
989,211 

11.992.000 

453,'79i 

317.977 

370,233 

ii'sa 

166" 666 


255,312 
40,8i2 
39.5C9 
25  073 
1.^2.  )«3 
l»S,7li) 
8,750 

121,677 


??7,«58 
40  8'2 
31.51^ 
25.073 


227.858 
40  842 

39,509 
25.073 


255.312 
40.842 
39,509 
25.073 
83,974 


255,312 
40,942 
39.509 
25,073 

IBS. 891 


25.727,255 


200,000 


200,000 


2.037,89* 
31.068 
126.621 
226,433 
230.927 
134. 5U 
245,024 
31,050 

3U.r3 


3,408.434 


1327.418 
1,036.676 

1.298.931 


161.935 
50.000 


338.305 


S7,08l 
41,S3l 


3.311,802 


154,944 


255.312 
40,842 
39,509 
25,073 
94,917 


862.244 


862,244 
367.646 


35,721,788 
30.562.527 


29,033,563 
29,033.563 


18.933,951 
18,933.951 


30.185.446 
30.185,446 


35.806.538 
35,806,538 


33.379.172 
33,379,172 
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OEPARTMEHT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

"^  OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

— ' j  "'  1970  appro- 

"'"zZ'ii"      1971.m.nd.d  Ho««  S.fl.t.  Conl.r.nc. 

I  1969  KtMl  reduction  reouest  jHowinc.  allowm. report 

Ptet'ani 

~  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

tl»in»nlirv  and  jetondarK  education: 

*'"l°dl?.t<L?;?i'd^PMvedch,ldr.n(tSt»l):  ,,20  339.680       J.7.,34«,«72       V75.7S3,«W       WOO^J'?"       *'Wo]^l         ^"Is'toIm 

Pt  A:  BasK  grants  ...  •       *    l  2S  063  1.783,485  1,757.538  2,003.783  {■jiSJii  1M256 

SUt.adminfstral.yeeipen$.j l.ZW.Ubi      H?2JJ?  2  0*9  980 

Pi  ^S^«lgr^nTl^S,b.n  and  rural  .chooh -j^j  jj, ^^^^ S.nS.jti 10.892.091  11.804,0*9  U,192,*31 

SupplemtnUr»  services (EStA  111)     ,.  mk  nnn  »  113  000  17  993  000 

^•-;^5!^(t!S^L,-.i-.7*,.. «.'»il^     1;SJ:?S! ::;:::::::::,.:     '  ifi       |i        |i?} 

Con$lructK>n(PublK:L.*8l-«15)..      .     ..   4  OM  893            3  465,109             6.522.557             6,522,557             6,522.557              6,522.557 

r.i«n»i  to  Stales  lor  school  library  materials (EStA  II) ••  ■•.»*v,»,..                                                                                                 .  .„  ,„               ,  ,■,■<  •,-m 

SI^n'n|"tal.depa,tmer,tso(educatK.n(EStAV):  „  jj,            ^„^^^^            1.477.979            1.477,979            1.722.759              1,477.979 

Grants  to  SUtes ;;  '       " 

AcquisXn(5'Auipri»ent  and  minor Veirodiiini(NbE»Hi):  4  198  623  1928,151  970.773  4.263.134  2,657.948 

f«:?t!r^jnMp,.v.tesch.ois:;;;::;::::::::::; ::::::::::::::::::;:;:       J^:?*       ■isMsi:::::::::::::::: ««:•« iM;w i5«:k9 

GuKj5S?jr;:i^'rdtistK«(N0EAvi:;::::::::::: :.:::::::::::::::::::      i.«<«:"3      u«.99.        ^^.^        ,^-^ ii^;^^ io6;666 

P,ann,n.andevalu,tK,n  ...     ".«„7128         215,974.335         194,847,19.        240,167.610        252J85,679  245.767.055 

SubtoUi.  el«tnenUr»  and  sKondary  education ""■  

Educal»nlorth.l.and«apped:  .,,  .^   .„_,««.  un  2,331,331  2,331.331  2.546.976  2.706.577  2.621.56*  2.621.564 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  tht  handicapped  (ESIA  VI) 2  S33  6M  

TeKher  education  and  rKruitment 2!  538!  892  

Rtsearch  and  innovation .  »•  ui  2  621  564 

7  403  875  2  331.331  2,546.976  2,706.577  Z.Kt.aw  f,«i,j»* 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped ' 

V«a»ional  and  «)ult  education:                                                                                       17.023.218  20.730,525  20.7M  MS  ».m2n  »•  «»«.>«  "■'S'lra 

GrantjtoStott.(ptB) ....  93.203  93.203  ,    "J"?  1  wsSl  1347  641 

State  advisory  eoancib -.-v:^  •;;.•« 1,145.363  1,145.363  1,347,641  l.*JJ">  2  409'923 

Pwerarw  lor  itudenh  with  $peaaln«e<l$(ptB) j^j^jj,  52,134)  1341923  952,320  'sS'Sr  WOT 

!!a;.Jc^r'^"^~^^"::::::::"":"::::::■"^        -::::     i.3?J;S?f'     ;5;77^     ..u9,oo5^     i.||       >.|^ 

gSSSri^'li^Si^t^*'""'^/''''':::--:------  *^:W,  \    •■^•«»  1     ."3!:?^       S:?^        ♦39:501 

MuVta«M«i(AdillHucitinAif): ,^^5,  3  j,,  ,53           3.759.700           3.759.700           3.759.700             3.759.700 

Granb  to  Slates -•     536.318 

special  proi.cUa«...Kher«.ucat.n. 21378  726  27.544.5.2          29.357.69*          32.703.937          32.632.890          ^liTii^ 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education *  '      ' 

"•"^Sk..*.™.-".-.,,^: 'JSiiU    ■■JS:!§    '.fiSiii!    •.;:S!;IS    '■ISS!     '.taS 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA IV-C) ,,«,,„          iq  £43  en            19643969 

Leans:                                                                                                           14  717.179  14.852,696          14,155.701          18.«1.112          19,643,969           19.64J.9ki 

Direct (NDEA  II) i»./iM'» 

Inwred:  .    ^  

Advances  lor  rtserve  lunda 9'779'625  

Interest  payments :■,■.■: i '312  236  ' 

SpteialprofraiBs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search ■■"•* 

Institutional  asssUnce:  ,»  ace  ua  «7                360  619 

AidloUnd-irairtcoaates:  544.335               549.067  .^.             IJSKS               S*9.«7                »«.»« 

AnnMl 50;000  50.000                 60.000                 50.000                 bO,ww                   '>^"« 

Ptrmantnt iiViVi;; 135  000      

Strtnltfteninf  developing  institutions  (HEA  111) 2  857  698      

Languate  training  and  area  studies '  9  %■»  m              2  938.723 

Construction:                               .......  -.hi...«  mFFA  l_S«t  10i>  5.210.882            2,623.120 JMM              <•»*•'* 

Public  commun.ty  colleges  and  tertn«alinsbtule»(HEFAI-S«.lOJ)....  9J96878            2.360.852  2,360.852  

Other  undergraduate  lacilities(HEFA  I— Sec,  iu«) 2  700000             ii miii Hi  iii 27S'si7 

Graduate  la61ities(HEFA  II).                  ...^..j  ^■497;i78  347.369               27S.5W               275,5.7               Vi,M                 275  »7 

State  administration  and  pUnning(HEFAI-Sjc.  105) 1170  283            l.IM.'/l                 »i*.o/» 

Undergraduate  instructional  eouipmantOUAVl-A) 8'0O8'95O 

College  personnel  developm.nt(N5EA  IV:  EPOAptE) ___ ___ ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^            ^^^ 

Subtotal,  higher  education ' 

Education  prole*sion»dt»elopment:  392.515  931.283  889,739  889,739  889,739  W9.739 

Granb  to  SUtes  (EPDA  B-2) 4.M2.10I  - 

Parsonnol  development  program* 1.174,556 

'•^""^ ■ V ilS:TH 931.2.3  8«,739  m739  m739  M9.739 

Subtotal,  education  prolessions  development - =================^^ 

Community  education: 

""'t'S*^  2  340  719  2  356,249  2,356,249  2.M0.719  2.840.7W  2.840.7^ 

Grant*  to  SUtes  (LSCA  I) MisI  54  858  &*,».  **•>*•  51!X  m^ 

lntef«>r.rycoopir.tion(LSCAIII)         -..^- **  »g  ^'^  n.M  39.5M  ».5«  »-^ 

SUte  irrtitutional  library  seiYKM{UCXIV-A)..... »J«  j^'^  2j.252  |6,292  26.292  Z6.Z« 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 2  521' 607  *09  187 '50,133  536,326  3*3.z« 

Construction  (LSCA II) 2  018  364  

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 656' 562 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) '  :ii-iii iic'iii 4is'733 

Educational  broadcasting  laeitrties /^vi.V W  lib 493.850 ««,753  4P.753 *93,im 

University  community  service  programs  (MtA  I) ^ ; . —  ,  .^  an  TtmSM 

.      ,     ,  8  651.761  3.379.9*5  2,*76,90.  3.597.26*  3.9W.*57  3.790.360 

SubloUI.  community  education ' 

Research  and  development:  3  6**  494  

Educational  laboratories '495' 973  " • 

Research  and  development  centers r 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 213  880  ""]1".!"--"---"'"-----  ------•-" 

CivH  rights  education _ , ,.   ..u.  ...  iiii  iim  iltl 

ToULOHicolEducation ^..,., -^^,        ^,^1        ^;J^;J1J        ^^.^.^        ^^^^  ^i^-^^ 

Total.  Office ol  Education,  comparable  ba»i*> z*»,aM,iu        «j.  -■ . 

See  feolnolet  at  end  of  tible. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION, 
OBLIGATIONS 


AND  waFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  


Proiram  ^ 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElemenUry  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districb: . 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I). 

Pt  A:  Basic  grants..-., 

SUte  administrative  expense* 

Pt.  B.:  Special  incentive  grants........ -----V 

Pt  C-  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  sdioois : 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  aflected  areM :    _  ,,  ., ..  

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction(Public Law 81-815).  .-..-■- 

Grants  to  SUtes  lor  school  library  materiaMES^^^        - 

Strengthening  Sttte  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V). 

Grants  to  SUtes 

Grants  lor  special  proiocts  , -■Li:^".iHnri'iiiv 

Acauisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDIA  Ml). 

Giants  to  SUtes ---• ]//,', 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools - 

State  administration .--•;iWri\X -- 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation •• 

SubtoUl,  elemenUry  and  secondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped:  k„jL,.„,,^/FSf»  VI)  

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (EStA  vi) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment ' 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  eduation:  

Granb  to  SUte»(pLB) 

SUte  advisory  oouncils.....---.-----v-:,U"n\ 

Programs  lor  studenbwitti  special  needs  (plB).... 

Rnearch  and  special  project  activities  (pt.  C) 

S!!2l'i?di^eA;ik^iiii.i«ti..n(ptn::::::"::"---"^    ■■: 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

AduteMiinYMiit'EduitiinArt):- 

Granb  to  SUtes ------ .. 

Special  projecb  and  teacher  education 

SubtoUl,  vocational  and  adult  education 

Higher  education: 

Student  ass'sttnce:  .„„h /hfa  IV-A^  

Educational  opportunity  granb  (HW  IV  M....^. 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  iv-C) 

"■""oireaWDEAII) 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  lunds I"II!;!"II 

SpoeialprognTO?o?thrdisadwnta'f»l"Tilinr*Mrcii 

Institutional  as»«Unce: 

Aid  to  Und-gtant  colleges:  

Annual Illlllilliii • 

Permanent... ------.- •--•-: — VuV*Vii\  """"""" 

Strengthening  developing  institution*  (HEA  ill) -• 

Language  training  and  area  studies -* 

•^-^I^SfrcimmunKy  «-leg«  and  tj^niul  |;*B^ 

Other  undergraduate  laalities(HEFAI-See.  104) 

Graduate  laalilies(HEFA  11)--:--.        -    -vr:-Qt>- ;: 

SUte administration  and  planning ("E^* 'r^lP'- : 

Undergraduate  inst™ctioMlequiDment(HW         

College  personnel  devetopment  (NDEA  IV ,  EPDA  pt  t| 

SubtoUl,  higher  education 

Education  prolessions  devriopment:  

Granb  to  SUte*  (EPDA  B-2) 

Perjonnei  development  progrem* 

Teacher  Corps 

SubtoUl,  education  prolessions  development 

Community  eduution: 
Public  libraries: 
Scfviccs' 

Granb  to  SUtes  (LSCA  I).  .....-- ; 

Interlibrary  coo  p«ration(lSCAIII).. -...---- 

SUte  institutional  l*"nr.»ervlM*(lSCA  lV-^...--~- 

Library  services  tor  physically  handicapped  (LStJA  lv-»7 

Construction  (LSCA  II)-.-...--- -y\ 

College  librw  r«wi??*.^1^  ""^^ - 

Librarian  frainmg (HEA  I l-B)j. 

EdueattenalbroadCMting  facilities.-.-. ------- 

University  community  servKO  programs  (11  tA  1) 

SubtoUl,  community  eduution 

Research  and  devetopment: 

Educational  Uboratoties.-..-- 

Research  and  devetopment  centers 

SubtoUl,  research  and  devetopment 

Civil  righb  educatton 

ToULOttceofEdueatiBn c;-L-^i:i ".: 

Total,  OfRce  of  Educatton,  comparable  bui* ' ' 

See  foetnotef  et  Mid  of  tiM*. 
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1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
altowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conferenea 
report 


949,388,344 

493,970 


$57,588,036 
575  8W 


856,749,453 
567.495 


"4:oi9.'265" i.ni'.i** imwi' 

11.06,349  11.9?5ffi2 

1.391.665  60,000 

1,IM,993  993.278 

1,110,46*  «e9.«i 


'i,'K9.699 
659,015 


2.5*3,076  1.130,562 


"«i'73* 
435,921 


4t642 
368,639 

100,000 


ibb.ooo 


J64,700,485 
647,005 


"3,' 323, 753 

10,562.000 

758,714 

.1,869,699 

659.015 


569,20. 

"im!«i6' 


$63,626,704 
636,267 

763.767  ■ 

3,654,260 

13,939,000 

768,714 

1.869,699 

750,  la 


2.499,669 
■  ■"«."476' 

"ido'ooo" 


$63,621,417 
636.214 

756; 205 

3,472,47. 

12.093,000 

758.71* 

l.K9,699 

659,015 


1,542.773 
"  "48.' 470 

"ibo.ooo 


M5.195 

4S6.656 

135.931 


805,195 


879,674 


934.79. 


906,436 


1.397,782 


805,195 


879,674 


934.798 


905,436 


.,971,6K 
■■"457,'975' 


1,495.891 
415,000  .. 


10, 190.  OK 
63.317 
563.004 
25,626 
266, 9K 
496,651 
293.941 
118,212 


10, 109,  OK 
63,317 
563,004 

590,494 

496,651 

563,534  I 


U,M7,S50 

63,317 

662,519 

455.697  I 

579.617 
415.258 
152. 9W 


10.567.223 
63, 317 
662.519 
1.147,766 
347.860 
828, 316 
425.258 
152.980 


1,677,851  1,904,5M  1,904.580  ^'^-^ 


11,340.551 


4,329,263 
4,815,571 

4,519,639 


164,526 
50.000 


254,954 
50,000 
2,K4,*57  . 
127,573  . 

2.664.35. 

3.212,504 

400,000 

217,10* 

.  364.447 

2.291.206 


13,695.669  14  371.665  16,0.1.51.  16.  CM.  .19 


i  1.437.343  'l.|».*03  'llllSg 

5)3n,943  5, 517,  .32  5,462,65* 

4,465.664  4.049,973  5,287,4K 


^lolwo 50,000  50.000 


1,368.374 
649,949 

■  139,376' 


i26,6»' 


126,  «9" 


■  1,U9,403 
6,000,921 

5,620,177 


258,341 
50,000 


1.270.865 
649.949 

i26.6»' 
359.35. 


26.315.602 


337.952 
MB.  37. 
665,659 


13,757.990  n  573  897  12.500lir       16.173,703 


3J..2» 


326. 3M 


326, 3W 


326. 3M 


M4.a66 
44.033 
39.509 
25.351 
3n,584 
67.,  9M 
301.099 

■"267,'6M' 


712,539 
44.033 
39.509 
25.351 
169,369 


■267.'66." 


712.539 
44.033 
39.508 
25.351 


844.066 
44.033 
39.509 
25.351 
99.0*0 


844,066 
44,033 
39.509 
25.351 

203.06 


ioiw 


'20..>36 


2.529.234 


1.199,409 


K1.432 


1.260.U5 


1.365,6.1 


CO.  000 


820.000  .... 
731.116  .... 

"U7.4S2.055 
110,006,832 


106.112.514 
106,112,514 


90.809.2n 
90,W9,2n 


114, 342. « 
114,342,392 


123.507,717 
123.507.717 


905,436 


905, 43& 


10,662.796 
63.317 
662. 519 
1,184,755 
347.860 
703,970 
415.258 
152.980 

1.904.5U 


16. 09..  035 


11,416,665 
5,462.65* 

5,620,177 


207.180 
50,000 


1,270,K5 


126.60 
172, *19 


I*.  326. 6*9 


326, 3M 


M4,066 
U.a33 
39,509 
25,351 
151,463 


'2Qi'i36 


1.313.25. 


111527.7*3 
11^527,743 
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DEPMTMEKT  Of  HEALTH.  EDUCATIOH.  AND  WtlfARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  


August  18,  1970  i  August  18,  1970 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowince 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
report 


19£9Ktual  

Program ^ — 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

''^ut^t^>1^1i%<'ytiO^M,tHiSi^\y                                                           ^033.893          »4.703.614          K718.350          $5,294,981  J5.204.815  J5.204.W0 

PI  A:  Basic  grants ^^'isJooO               150  000               150,000               150,000  150,000  150.000 

SUfe  administralwe  eipenses "^""                                216,115  ^\^,\\l 

Pt  B.:  Special  incentive  giants - **'1!3  -.^'ii? 

PL  C    Special  granU  lof  urtwn  and  rural  sdioob MS'WS SMMS 659,387                710,722  749.732  728,287 

Suppler-.entoiy  services  (tSEA  111) •                         '                                          ,,.,»-,«  ^  ic*  nnn  i  i*7  Win 

Federally  altectedaieas:                                                                                      »  864  431            2  651000          3.242,000  3.'M.2JS  ^'5SSS2 

WnH«*nce(PublKLaw81874) Z.SM.*-*!             ^•" 'ooo 400,000  400.000  400,000 

Construct«n(Publ.cLa«81-815)_— ...  - jgj-jgj-              y^]xi  256,567                256,567  256,567  256,567 

Grants  tc  Stttes  tcr  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II)- -              i«.  ■»»  ,,,  „- 

Strengltienir.t  SUte  departments  of  education (EStAV):                                                       273  21S               273  216               272,292               272,292  310,381  27Z,ZSZ 

Grants  to  Stttes ;;  '    ' 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA  III):  JM  951  146.026  73,520  322,863  196,253 

Giants  to  Stttes *».»^  -^        ■■■■•■ ...-.- 

Loans  to  nonpiolit  private  schooh i3"333 i3.'333 13.333  13.333  li,  iSi 

State  ad  ministratiofi M'tai  50000  iii :k;^-;,;,n 

Gjidance,  counseling,  and  testing (NDEAV) "•'*•  ^^'^ iofl.OOO  100,000  100.000  100,000 

Planning  and  evaluation  — lUlim^IllVlll '- • Jir^, TT  ^-^  ,te 

^     .  r531663  8  878,018  6,156,596  10,513,415  11,527,755  11.238.166 

Subtotal  elementtry  and  secondary  education »,Ml,w>«  »,o/»,»io  .i  ===== 

Education  Ic- the  handopped:  .k. K,„H...„««t ffsf A  Vl)  109,151  109.151  119.247  200.000  200,000  200,000 

Preschc.,!  snd  school  pros'ams  lor  the  handicapped  (iStA  VI) 177879  

Textitr  education  and  recruitment • '.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'...'. 

Rjseaic'i  and  innovatton • — — — „.    ~ 

.  ,  STOSO  KSm  119^247  200,000  200^  20f,J00 

Subtotal  education  lor  the  handicapped za/,nju  lua.ui 

Vocational  and  adult  educat*n:                                                                                          1313  021  1,207,190  1,207,190  l.«3.M«  ••^t'lSI  ''^IfSS 

Cnnls  to  States (rt.B) !.«*.«"  '  31  O68  31,068  31,068  31,068  31,068 

Sttfeadvi:oryc3oncil! -.  ■„• KM?  66  697  78,490  78,490  78,490 

Piotiams  for  students  With  specal  needs  (pt.  B) iiiii                 is'oOO  )  ..»,..  4¥>  ua  I  135,976  140,358 

KSirSi. 4  spec-IfiKl  activities  (PLC) ♦5,834                15.000  2497,4  232,599  J  218,851  218.851 

lnoovaton  (PL  D) ;      ,.^  ci 58  837  58,837  68,66)  M.130  «.4C0 

Consumer  and  homemeKingedudtOB (PL  F) 211977  1  ,«  «7  >  227.443  227.443  227,443 

Cooperative  education  (rrt.  G) ;■;■; ":;:::::;:  mImO  }  246,347  J  ,,933  18,933  lg.933 

Adult  basic  edac»tion'(Adult  Education  Act):  i««753  177  469  188,601  188,601  188,601  188,601 

Grants  to  Stttes - - i«»./*> 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education '■ — ——r-;:!:: 

,      ..  ,  c27go8  1  991  407  2,048,524  2,249,385  2,249,395  2,250,370 

Subtotal,  vwaticnel  and  adult  education l,>z/,w»  i.^i.wi  t,»~. 

Student  assistance:                                    .  mi  71s  iTM  305  >  360  581  i279,229  '360,581  >279,229 

Educationalopportunitygranb(HUIV-A)..        .....    M3.J15  '283,305  »«  J«  ^^^.  ^^^^  ^^  ^5, 

Workstudy  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) /m,w»  /w,  m 

"^"DirectCNDEAID »«■«»  '''•^  '"'^  ''"*'•'''  '''"•'"  '•""' 

Insured:  .    ^  

Advances  for  reserve  funds r iis'ano 

Interest  payments :  i.;-; i iS'ftSl ."  

SpeeUI  programs  for  the  disadventtged:  Talent  search ««.«w  

Institutional  assistance:  .„  .,, 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges:  le  M4               165  039                                       160.975               165.0M                '"•?H 

Annual [["""""^^  m!000  mIoOO MiOOO  50,000  50,000  50.000 

Strengthening  dmiopinginsbhificns(HEA  III) 405,000 i!"II"'"Il"!II"I" !'...' 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

'^'^F?bt".imnK,n..y  colleges  and  t^KhnicalinsttuttsCHEFA. -sec.  lOi^ 77,204  200,784 -.--.--.---  2K  go  202,370 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  l-See.  104) 919,319  iw.s/s 

Graduate  laelities(HEf  A  II) .^wi,  V  VikV MM?  58948 HlOi 5«,'l01  54.101  54.101 

State  administration  and  ptonning (HEFA  l-See.  105) «.»W                 58,94»                 9*,m              _Z?.:...               68,041                   32,912 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) »io  iSn  '- " -  -'. 

Co;:ege  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPDApLE) 269,200 : 

SubttUL  higher  eduction 5,097,339  2,494,312  1,981,904  2,288,253  2,9(«.409  2,596,073 

Educat^n  professions  development:  131498  132  699  131,065  131,065  131,065  131,065 

Grants  to  Stttes  (EPDA  B-2) - '  '  

Personnel  devdepmcnt  pntgrams ii' ink 

Teacher  Cwps "-^ ■■ 

Subtotal,  ^.ue-io..  professions devetepmetrt 161,102  132,699  131,065  131,065  131.065  131.065 

Community  education : 

SefYfces:   '  203  285  185  027  185,027  203,285  203.285  203,285 

GfanbtoSttles(LSCAI) 203.Z8S  W,u^  »  ^^  ^  40  5gO  40  56O 

lnteriibr.rycooperation(LSCA  111)... •§■*§  S-g^  ^  S09  39.509  39.509  39.509 

State  institutkinal  library  services  (LSCAIV-A)..... f-^  «■**  |?o49  25.049  25.049  25.049 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped OSCAIV-B) 25.049  »,u«s  t^vn  ^.  ^^ ^^  ^^^ 

Constnjctiea(LSCAII) 1M«1  '.'.'.'. -'- 

College  library  resources (HEAII-A) »*'•»"  

Librarian  training  (KEA  ll-B) "[ ;.: .„ -■■:-,i-iii 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities .--,.;•-• iiViii iii'gii  '  .  ...  113,236  113,236  113,236 

UiMversitycomiii«nity  service  programs  (HEAD '"'"' '        

R13^'71fi  496  461  290,145  504,282 

Subtotal,  community  education »13,-Z16  w.w  *«■ ' 

Research  and  development;  

Educational  laboratories '. 

Research  and  development  centen ' 

Snblottl,  research  and  development ■ ■ "''""" 

Civil  rights  education .„^Vr. 

1«  ai7  Ml  u  in?  (U8  10  727  481  15  886.400  17.591.566  16,927.233 

Tottl.  Office  ol  Education ^ iS'Jsi'lM  UlffioS  10727411  l^S  400.  17  581566  16,927.233 

ToUl.  Office  of  Edacati»n.compM»bl«b»Sii» 14.854,169  14.HK.0W  iu,/^/,wt  >»,-..»«•  


518.836 

511,559 

$••  footnotes  it  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WUFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 


Program 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2.percent 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 
Pt.A:Basj 


Stt 


sjc  grants. 

ire  administrative  expenses. 


$33,370,827 
333.804 


$40,363,720 
403.637 


$39,755,953 
397.760 


$4S,3a,867 
453,489 


$44,596,250 
445,963 


PL  B.:  Special  incentive  grants 

PL  C:  Special  giants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools.. 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  area;:  ,.  ,,,  ,„ 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) ^"'Sf'iln 


8,124,232 


Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  Stttes  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  Sttte  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Stttes 

Grants  loi  special  projects 

Acquisition  0!  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NOEA  III) 

Grants  to  Stttes 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 

Sttbtottl.  elementary  and  secondary  education 61.654,966 


601,890 
2.661,889 

669,081 
•4,089,849 

"■'ioi.'iw' 

905,668 


5,570,394 
10.686.000  . 
"2.'234,"209' 

1,110,464 

1,870,951 

■  "161, '499' 
769.226 
100.000 


5.784,416 


4,205,569 
1,098,447 


100,000 


6,684,458 

7,675,000 
4,' 205.' 569' 
1,098,447 

941,974 

"■i6i,'426" 
""i66,'6o6" 


408.849 
7.371.387 

14,032,000 

■4.265,"  569' 

1,254,063 

4,136,666 

■■i6i,"426" 

■■160,666" 


63.210,100 


51.342.145 


66.609.224 


76,652.167 


1,519,923 
902,441 
110,492 


2,532,856 


Education  for  the  handicapped :        .     ^    ,     ,  .,  ,ror.  u.« 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  ,,  ,^  „, 

Grants  to  Stttes  (PL  B) 12,376.685 

Sttte  advisory  councils 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pL  B) i'iii'in' 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pL  C) i,i^,iu. 

Innovation  (pL  D) ■ 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pL  F) ••-.- 

Cooperative  education  (pL  G) 

Work-study  (PL  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Stttes 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. 


1.519.923 


1.660.513 


1.764.567 


1,709,142 


1.519.923 


1.660.513 


1.764,567 


1,709,142 


1,208,203 
100,000 


15,503.686 
93,203 
856.581 
38.989  ) 
330.360  } 
755,628 
382,829  ) 
222.768  i 

1.351.381 


15.503.686 
93.203 
856.581 

959.985 

755.628 

907.517  { 

1.531.199 


18.024.291 

93.203 

1,007,925 

697,641  [ 

881,801 
618.938 
288.289 

1,531,199 


16.076.464 

93.203 

1.007.925 

1.746.155 

487,767 

1.260.161 

618,938 

288,289 

1.531,199 


Sublottl.  vocational  and  adult  «luctlon 15.924.610  19.535.425  20.607.799  23.143.287  23,110,101 


Higher  education: 
Student  assisttnce 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-G). 


Loans: 

Direct  (tfOEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  the  disadventtged:  Talent  seaith 

Institutional  assisttnce: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual ---- 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Construction:  ,.,„.  .    ,      ,«t» 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— See.  103).... 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  1— See.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

Stole  administration  and  plan ninj  (HEFA  I— Sec  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  devetopment  (NOEA  IV;  EPOApLE) 


6,825,477 
4,369,310 

9,263,289 


353.134 
139.000 


376,856 
50.000 
928,455  .. 
228,989  .. 

5,062.019 
7.474,954 
1.200,000  .. 
130,405 
681.179  .. 
2.814,700  .. 


12.875.956 
6.842.259 

9. 149. 205 


380.809 
50.000 


2.208,535 
1.394.980 

■216.' 768" 


•  3.660.424 
7,071.655 

8,103.528 


50,000 


161,361 


•  2,834,582 
7,000,938 

10,579.639 


164.960 
50.000 


161,361 


•  3,660.424 
7,701,032 

11,245,324 


380,809 
50.000 


^  215. 139 
1,394.980 

■■■i6i."36r 


Sublottl.  higher  education li.lSl.m 


23.118.512 


19.046.968 


20.791.480 


27.474.502 


Education  prolessions  development: 

Grants  to  Stttes  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  devetopmcnt  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtottl.  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  Stttes  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) ; 

Sttte  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B)... 

ConstructkinaSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) - 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities - 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


615,679 

1.529,997 

729,250 


635.989 


609,202 


609.202 


609.202. 


2.874,926 


635.989 


609.202 


609.202 


609.202 


1.685.1S2 

48,593 

39.509 

25,747 

1.060,285 

1.016,270 

302  349 

131.687 

324,216 


1.404,949 

48.593 

39,509 

25.747 

270.392 


324.216  .. 


1.404.949 
48.593 
39.509 
25,747 


1,685,152 
48.583 
39.509 
25.747 
120.563 


325.054 


1,685.152 

48.593 

39.509 

25.747 

343.925 


325,054 


SubtoUl,  comnMDity  education.. 


4.653.808 


2.113.406 


1.518.798 


2.244.618 


2,467,980 


Rtsearch  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories.. 

Research  and  development  centers 

SubtottI,  research  and  development 

Civil  righb  education 


156,630 


Total,  Office  of  Education H^SS'IS 

Total,  Office  of  Edue»Jion.c«mpafable  basis' 116,370,990 


110,133,355 
110,133,355 


94,785,425 
H  785, 425 


115.162.378 
115.162,378 


132.023.094 
132.923,094 


Se«  (betaotM  at  tod  of  taU*. 


29369 


Conference 
report 


$44, 592, 545 
445.925 


404.801 
6.993.555 

10,617.000 

"4,265,569 

1.098.447 

2. 560, 178 

""161,426 

"    "166.666 


71,119.440 


1.709,142 


1.709.142 


16,221.862 

93, 203 

1,007,925 

1,802.429 

478. 767 

1. 070. 983 

618.938 

288.289 

1.531,199 


23,122,595 


•  2.834.582 
7,000,938 

11.245,324 


271.816 
50.000 


2.215,139 


161.361 
321.162 


24, 100, 322 


609,202 


609,202 


1,685,152 

48.593 

39.059 

25.747 

232. 2U 


325.054 


2.356,299 


123.017.000 
123,017.000 


29370 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  waFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 


August  18,  1970 


Protram  ^___ '*»««»»»' 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElwMntiry  and  stcondinr  fldueation: 
An)  to  school  dtstrkb: 

Educationally  dtptivcd  childrtn  (ESEA  I):  ...  _.  ,.^ 

M,  A:  Basic  irants ib7'«h 

Stat*  administrative  aipenses - «f.»i3 

Pt  B. :  Sptcial  incantrve  jtints ■-..*. - - 

Pt.  C:  Special  irants  tor  urban  and  lural  icliools ^  ini  •iii"" 

Suppl«m«nUry$«n.iets (ESEA  III) Z,108./» 

Ftdarally  aflacttd  artas:  ii  cni  77n 

Ma.ntenanct  (Public  Law  81  874) "•fSi  ,« 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) - t22'«M 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materals(ESEA  II) 3»o,o« 

Strenithenmt  Stall  dapartments  ol  iducatlon  (ESEA  V):  .,, 

Grants  to  States , «i.e« 

Grants  lor  special  proiocb  .- : ^.■-■;.i«V.  •.■.;»• " 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  rtffloaelmc(NDtA  III).  ^ 

Grants  to  States l.iw.^uB 

Loans  to  nonprolit  private  schooh .- jj  iii 

Stale  administration • •. jnn'aii 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testinf  (NDEA  V) «u.«3 

Plannini  and  evaluation ' - 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 34.159,904 

Education  tor  the  handicapped :        ,.,,,.         j ,,,,.  uiv  «x  917 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lof  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 5o  lU 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment IOo'mO  " 

Research  and  innovation '""'        "" 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped '*^''^^^ 

Vocational  and  adolt  education:  ,  «,  ,.7 

Grants  to  Stales  (pt  B) ■■■  ■l.'S'-'*^ 

State  advisory  councils -. 

Programs  tor  students  witli  special  needs  (pt  B) -' iii'iis" 

Research  and  special  project  Ktivilies  (pL  C) «a.uo 

Innovatain  (pL  D) 

Consumer  and  homenukini  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (ptG) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act):  ^  ^j 

Grants  to  States. •-• --.-. • --•-  . „' ^yu. 

Special  projecb  and  teacher  education w.uw  ■■ 

SubtoUl,  vocational  and  adult  education 4.676.550 

Hither  education: 

Student  assistance:  -  ^«  ,^ 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  I V-A>—. -.-  V^'i|o 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEAIV-C) : i,an,uv 

"""DireettNOEAID — •  3,259,838 

Insured: 

Advances 'or  riMiv*  funds ii'JM'" 

Interest  payments — Si  S  " 

Special  prof  rams  for  the  disadvantated:  Talent  seirdi ,..•- »i,«i»  -. 

Institutional  assstance: 

*"*n'i!!2i*""'""*^'  202.223 

Annual..    „  nm 

Permanent r m  ani 

Streogtheninf  developing  insfctutions(HEA  III) >»,««  .. 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes (HEFA  l-Sec.  lOi)....  }•  JS-Hl 

Other  undergraduate  facilities (HEFA  1— Sec.  104) l.M/./w 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  1 1) •>>:-.,•    ..icV " i«j"ii?" 

State  administrat»n  and  pUnning  (HEFA  l—Set  105) wivux 

Undergreduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) SyS  " 

College  personnel  devetopment  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E). Tn.mi  .. 

SubtoUl.  higher  education 13,606,<M4 

Education  professions  devetopment:  ...  .,, 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPOA  B-Z) waiJ 

Personnel  development  programs lii'Sy  ' 

Teecher Corps • isn.^ii  . 

SubtoUl,  education  pnffssaons  dtMiepOMflt. j 127.907 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Grants  to  States  (LS(«A  l)..s. _--...-••---•---•••-------•- ••••••--••••  ?»'nci 

Interiibrary  cooperation (LSCA  III) 2'Si 

SUto  institiitional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) S?'?2 

Library  servicM  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) J?iS 

Construction  (LSCA  1 1) JJrSiS 

Cellege  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) rir?Ji  * 

LibrarUn  training  (HEA  ll-B) -• 181.146  . 

Educational  broadcasting  faalilies • iij'iii"' 

Univenity  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) , Isa.3B» 

Subtotal,  community  education 1,802.388 

Researdi  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Rescaich  and  development  centers.. 

Subtotal,  resesrcii  and  devetopment. -.-.-....--••..•..•--•...--*-•.•.•••--.---• -•----—•---- 
Civil  rights  education...,...-.,....,...--..^.......-..— ■.—....».«.*.•■"**»--«-*-----------*--- 

ToUI.  Office  of  Edueattou. 55'!1S'!£ 

Total,  Office  of  Educttto«,ciiiipirabto  bash*. A S1,93I^SN 

Sm  leetiwtM  H  end  of  taWt. 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


$18,736,899 
187,368 


1,496,021 

12.559.000 

11.000 

507.271 

441,825 


466,563  .. 

■22,483"; 
170,393  .. 
100,000 


$18,464,057 
184,641 


l,5U,476 

954,'862' 
440,485 


100,000 


$21,051,013 
210.510 


1,737,442 

10,113,000 

■■954;862' 

440,485 

234,902 
22,546" 

■  "ioo.ooo' 


$20,701,647 
207.016 

24i,"975' 

1,885.340 

16,448,000 

954;862' 

501,147 

1.031.570 
22,546" 

ici6,"6o6' 


34,698,823  21,687,521  34,864.760  42,094,103 


366,917 


400,857 


425,976 


412.596 


366,917 


400,857 


425,976 


412,596 


4,541,401 

31.068 

250,912 

15.000 

230,422 

221,341 

242,666 

52,864 

531,447 


4,541,401 

31.068 

250.912 

377,356 

221,341 

365.111  [ 

593,444 


.279.822 

31.068 

295.249 

316,133  I 

258.304 

297,767 

68,412 

593,444 


593,444 


6.117,121 


6.380.633 


7,140.199 


7.142.978 


■  949,548 
2,396,494 

3,217,015 


205,364 
58,000 


652.830 
385,280 

■97,'i38 


■1.208,554 
2,418,706 

2,675,524 


saooo 


•5^038 


1935,888 
2,»4,519 

3,493,066 


153,588 
50,000 


85,038 


11,208.554 
2,633,971 

3,712.144 


205,364 
50,000 


(49,879 
385,280  . 

"8S,"d38" 
237,320 


7,953.669  6,437,822  7,112,089  9,168,250 


221,  C9S 


215,613 


215,613 


215,613 


221,695 


215,613 


215.613  215,613 


413.019 

413,019 

*!S-S? 

42,061 

42,061 

42,0(1 

39,509 

39,508 

39,509 

25,179 

25^179 

25,179 

125,(69  . 

89.730 

153,588 


153,920 


4801232 
C,061 
39,509 
25,179 

146.308 


153,920 


799.025 


519,768 


830.631 


887,209 


5a  157.250 
501157,250 


35.642.214 
35,642,214 


50,589,268 
50,589,2(8 


59.920.749 
59,920,749 


Conference 
report 


$20,699,926 
206,999 

239.' 579 

1,804,001 

13,044,000 

954,862 

440,485 

640,709 
22."  546 

i66,"6o6 


38. 153, 107 


412,596 


412,596 


4,709,249 

4,751.840 

31,068 

31,068 

295,249 

295,249 

511,498 

527,982 

267,155 

267, 155 

369,136 

313,722 

297,767 

297.767 

68,412 

68,412 

593.444 


7,146,639 


>  935, 888 
2,394.519 

3,712,844 


179.220 
50.000 


649.879 


85.038 
114,174 


8.121.562 


215,613 


215.613 


480.232 
42.061 
39.509 
25, 179 

116.519 


153,920 
857,420 


54,906.937 
54,906.937 


I 


i 
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August  18,  1970  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WaFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

'  1970  appro- 

priation alter 

2-percent     1971  amended  House 

p,^„„  1969  actual  reduction  request  allowance 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElemenUry  and  secondary  educatioo: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  chiWren  (ESEA  I):  ^  atfiSS  S8  998  583  $9,032,085 

Pt.A:6asicgranb,..., ''■^■Sm  '^'iSoS  Hd'oOO  1^000 

Stole  administrative  expenses 150,000  1W,(WJ  iw,uuu  i3u,uuu 

Pt  B. :  Special  incentive  grants  

sup;;:;.anS?r2KE!^[-i:^"'"'.:"'^.'^^:::::::::::::::::::::^^ ua:oi9 rzwr^ rwsa 1:455:299- 

'•'•ffinrrS'(Vu"^  Law  81-874) 3,282,405  3,301.000 2,767,000 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) iii'lH iic'cM irn'if? m'ii? 

GrantstoSUtes  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 485,416  426,653  803,112  «0,l« 

Strengthening  SUte  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V):  ,«,  t*»  »»  s»7  r»  m  39*778 

GrantstoSUtes ^^^  392,527  398,278  3S«,Z/8 

Grants  for  special  projects , - 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III):  ...an  ,tm  to.  I7n  «N 

GrantstoSUtes 745,867  338,6(5 m.-m 

Loans  to  nonprofit  prnrate  schools ii'iH ii'iin ii'lTJ 

Stale  administration lif'SS  iMoSn 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) ISb,4M  iS' mo IMLOOO i66"o66"""' 

Planning  and  evaluatiOB '"'■'**' '"^"^ '""'"" 

SubtoUl.  elemenury  and  secondary  eduution 15.057,948  14,390,359  11.750.501  14.894,455 

Education  for  the  handicapped:                                    .y,„.  ...v                                              nana  970  imi                304*70               323  975 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  tlie  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) I2'2«  279.058               304.  »/0              jm.s/s 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment cS'???  

Research  and  innovation - 113.  ZH ■ 

SubtoUl,  education  lor  the  handicapped 1.886.726  279.058  304.870  32,975 

^'^r'!r„\'.'."Am'l!I?i'^?'''-  2.577.575  3,138,872  3,138,872  3.649,238 

Grants  to  SUtes  (pt  B) »,•.•,••»  »ii«ai  31068  31068 

SUte  advisory  councils itVSS  i71  i^  ?04'fK7 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (PL  B) iiiiik-               i«  nS  i  ( 

Research  and  special  ptoject  activities  (pt  C) JSi.Wi  »«  22?  }  345,463  295,250  { 

Innovation  (pt  0) fn'oK  IV  MS  178  S31 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) -.- i«'oS  j  !«,»<»  ym'ttK 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) m'S!  }  335,420  {  «'n» 

Work-study  (pt  H) «,525  J  (  ».wz 

""r^n'^tasSl^^"""  ""*•*"**•*•  225,639  241,935  262,331  262,331 

drants  to  diaies ..-.--...---..•••--. — .,.,.-..---.  j?  j7?  • 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education , "•*"  

SubtoUl,  voeattonal  and  adult  education 3.099,802  4,255,752  4,439,561  4.955,703 

Higher  eduation: 

''"''Ed!i**JSl?,Urtunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 1,K1,186  ;|34,09|  .1061,613  .8p  B9 

Work-study  andoooperativeedwation  (HEA  IV-C> 3,422,079  1,536,246  1,634,421  1,618,077 

^"oirect(NOEAII) 2.639,560           2,486,567            2,350,223"           3.068,356 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds iii'iii " 

Interest  paynienb 'S'SS ' 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvanUged;  Talent  search 68,260 - - 

Institutional  assIsUnce: 

Aid  toland^rant  college,:  , ,g^jg 

pJSSLit;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.::: »ooo        50.000        sam        50,000 

strengthening  developing  institutioos  (HEA  III) JSS'S 

Language  traming  and  area  studies 120,583 

"  Public  ewnmunity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  l-SeclOi) 978,887  502.615 ~ 

Other  undergraduate  faeiliBes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) ''fsi'JSS  34Z,4» 

Graduate  faalities  (HEFA  II) --. "SS-SSr iii^i »"tsi Ti'lM*" 

SUteadministration  and  ptanning (HEFA  l-Sec.  105) ,86.876  89,2(3  78.838  78,838 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) SrSi ' ' 

College  personnel  dtvtlopment(NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) X.VX.VZ 

SubtoUl.  hichw  education 13.483,774  6.033.312  5.175,095  5,790,096 

"'"SSl-S'^Ss"(E'?5?'r25?!: ~^        ^        ^        i«.» 

Personnel  devetopment  programt SlSs? ""- 

SubtoUl.  eduction  ptofessions  devetopment. 1,900.071  202,355  197.239  197.239 

Community  educatton: 
Public  latrartos: 

Grai;btoSUtes(LSCAI). 375,683               337.786               Ji1,m              .M8.8M 

Inlerlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) <1,566                41,566                41.W                «,»| 

SUte imtiHiUonallibraiysefvfcts (LSCA  IV-A).  39,5M               39,509               M.Sn               39.5M 

Library  aervtoes  for  physicaRyhandiupped  (LSCA  IV-B) 25,136                25, 136                2^U(                25.136 

ConstrucUonCLSCAII)..... MJ.g  114.693  ..-_ 87.391 

College  library  resources  (HEA  11-^ —  STsH ' •••••—— 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) -  228,958 — 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities ;:ivi: tH'cil "—::z"2z— 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 1*2,684 I**,*** ni,^ 

SubtoUl,  community  education h»i.W  701.374  443.997  724.954 

Research  and  devetopment: 

Educational  laboratories „... 'm*  52 " 

Research  and  devetopment  centers....... 518.759 

SubtoUl,  research  and  develeprndnt ^25'bS 

Civil  righto  education 207,597 

TeUI.  Office  ol  Educatton •'^"5^^""Tsl}n^lF5"""¥S^5^ 

ToUl,  Office  o«  Educrtton,  compaiabit  bMh». 30,428,796         25.862.210         22.311,263         26,886,422 

See  footnotM  at  end  of  tabi*. 
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Senate 
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report 


$8,998,583 

150,000 

167.630 

32,994 

1,573,274 

4,294,000 

■  "miu 

452.608 

748.788 
i8."i72" 

■  "i66,"666" 


$8,998,583 

150,000 

167.630 

32.668 

1.508,393 

3,467.000 

■■"miK 

398.278 
459.537 

i8:i72 

166:666 


17.339,161 


16.103,373 


313.799 


3U,799 


313,799 


3U,799 


3,254,877 
31,068 
204,067 
353,530 
255,079 
255,134 
280,186 
55,032 

262,331 


3,284.314 
31,068 
204.067 
364,924 
255,079 
216,834 
280.186 
55.032 

2(2,331 


4.951,304 


4,953,835 


11,061.613 
1,779,8M 

3,2(1,421 


192.058 
5,0000 


512.143 
342.4(5 

195,573 


1822,099 
1,618,077 

3,2(1,421 


172,197 
50,000 


512,143 


TtIK 
94,680 


7,473,995 


6,609,456 


197.239 


197.239 


197,239 


197,239 


388,844 

41.566 

39.509 

25,136 

121,  iB2 


142.508 


7(5, 6SS 


388,844 

41.566 

39.509 

25,138 

107.742 


142.508 
745,306 


31.041.153 
31.041.153 


28.923.006 
28.923.006 
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EDUCATION,  AND  WUFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATK 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


1970  appro- 
priation alter 
2-ptrc«nt 
19(9  actual  raduction 


1971  amcndod 
request 


HouM 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
report 


77, 


Profram 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElemenUry  and  s«condary  educaliofl: 

Aid  to  school  dutricb:  ,ccc»  i\. 

EducJtionilly  deprived  children  (ESEA  1) .  «6,  OK,  SOI 

Pf.  A:  Basic  rants 460,  ttS 

Stale  administrative  eipenses ._ -. 

Pt  B.:  Special  Incentive  rants.  ......  --- ■ "'"..'". 

PLC.  Special  r'n**  •"»*»'"  •"*'  "'"'«'••'* t,G12,13t 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  are«:  9,2»0.5K 

MaintenatKe  (Public  Law  81-874) 

ConstructKin  (Public  law  81-815). -—  2,767,349 

Grants  to  States  for  school  hbr.ry  materials  (ESEA  II)     

Strenithenmi  Stale  departments  ot  education  (tStA  V).  1,071,500 

Grants  to  States ,.:-r. _ 

Grants  lor  special  protects.. y-,-"iii'nii\i\\: 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  reinodelin|(NDtA  III).  3,992,360 

Grants  to  States.- • 

Loans  to  nonpfoSI  private  sch«QB 104,487 

SUte  administration - •■;ivi;iv>;-: ' 934,630 

■      Guidance  counselini.  and  testing  (NOtA  ¥) 

Planning  and  evaluation Hi: : — 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  SKondary  education ' 

Education  lor  the  handicapped .      .      ^. .  ,^- .„,^ /«c.  vu  1,672.090 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (tstA  vi; 1,387,240  . 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 'S92',7S5  . 

Research  and  innovation .^ 

3  652,085 
Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped ' 

VocalioMi  and  adult  edttcatnn :                                                                                        14  ou,  897 
Grentj  to  States  (ptB) •     ;. 

State  adv'sory  councils ■.■■,—ZL:i:i'ik 

Programs  for  studenb  with  speoal  nee*  (PL  B) 753,769 

Research  and  special  project  activitws  (pL  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  0) -,     ;•     >■;  i; '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Coosumerand  homemaking  edusatwi  (pL  f) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) .... 

Work-study  (pt.H) ;.y:.-VJii 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Ad).  1, 758, 365 

Grants  to  SUtes -j-vl: 445,000 

Special  projects  and  toKher  education . 

17  002  031 
SubloUl,  vocational  and  adart  education '      ' 

Hither  education: 

Student  assistanei:  ,.,ur»i«»\  6,920.537 

Educational  opportunity  granli(HEA  l».-'y---jv;.- 5,302,145 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (,HLA  IV-CJ -. 

Loans:  ,.  ,  ^  9,314,508 

Direct  (NDEA II) 

Insured: 

Advance*  tor  reserve  funds i.' 819, 562' 

Intertstpeymenh...-..^-. -■---■----" -•  90,000 

Special  programs  tor  ttte  disadvantaged:  Talent  »e«reii 

Imtitutional  assstance: 

Aid  to  Und-giant  colleges:  4IS, 033 

AnnuaL. 50,000 

Permanent .-■ -.-v/v  --luViVin 636,445 

Strengtheninf  devetopmg  institutions  (HEA  III) 927,017 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

'°''*'p^l?"cin,munity  colleges  •'«»,•«*;*«'«««'*'.{?  <"^*  '"^  '"^^ )f^Ti\ 

Other  undergraduate  faahties(HEFA  I— Sec  10«) j  54^829 

Graduate  faeitities(HEFA  II)... .........-------■  — 443,361 

SttteadminUtrationandpUnnmg(HEFAI-5jtlW) 738,408 

Underpaduate  imtructional  eowpmenKHEA  vi-^) 3,701,000 

College  personnel  development  (nOeA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) •  — ! 

,      ..  ■  44,702.466 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

EdocatJon  professions  development:  719, 912 

Cnnb  to  SUtes  (EPOA  B-2) 2,324.878 

Personnel  devetopment  profraiiM 1,208,432 

Teacher  Corps 

4  263  222 
Subtotal,  education  professions  devetopmenL ' 

Community  education: 
Public  Iftraries: 

Services:  1  918  566 

GranbtoSt»«e»(UCA  I)---.---,; 50.021 

Interlibnry  cooperation  (ISCA  III)..... ..^... 31509 

SUle  iwtitrtwnal  l*rary.»ejTr«w(LSCAJ»-AKY--"-- 25  jtj 

Ubrary  services  lor  physicalhr  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) » j  j^J  ,^3 

Construction <LSCA  II) - .- l!322!250 

Collete  library  reswrces (HEA  ll-A) 245,608 

Librarian  Uai«ing(HEA  11-8) - 

EducatioMl  broadcasting  facilitiee -^-;:V»- ' '  350,978 

Oiiiveraity  community  service  progTama(»ltAl) , 

c  256  947 
Sib  total,  comma  nity  education ' 

Rtseaich  and  development:  2, 700. 000.... 

Educational  laboratories 1  454  332 

ResMrch  and  developmeiit  centers ;_ . — 

4  1S4  332 
Subtotal,  research  and  developmeirt •  30' 531 

Civil  cighb  education " 

t     ■  ISZ  451  053 

ToUl,  Office  of  Education 13l'l78!7S9 

Total,  OlUeot  Education,  comparable  be*' "— - i«,"«.  ■^ 

Sm  <o«tiMte*  at  end  of  Uble. 


565.498 


5,«a.233 
8.759,000  . 
2."33i,"965" 
1,071.500 

1,796,266 

■■■i63,732' 
786.156 
100,000 


$55,726,371 
*^  557.264 

■"■fci»,'2M 


1,070,926 


$63,534,060 
635,341 


'7,084,901 
6,037,000 
'4,'4di'7» 

1.070,926 


$62,479,639 

624.796 

21.405 

561.393 

7,814,299 

11,401,000 

"  "4,'«M,'757' 

1,239.960 


'i66.'6o6' 


904,372  3,971,538 

'mi99 miM 

■■i66,"666 ioaooo' 


$62,474,446 

624,744 

21,405 

545,934 

7.413,108 

8,460,000 

■"■■fwi'Tn 

1.070,926 
2.447,213 

"■■"i63,'i99 
io6."6o6 


.154 


67,9a6.Stt         83,872,556 


92.701.986 


1,672,090 


1,826.75$ 


1,941.227 


1.810,253 


1,672,090 


1,826.756 


1,941.227 


1.880.253 


17,080.756 
93.203 
943,714 
42.956 
336,098 
832.492 
390,876 
233, 107 


17,080.756 

93.203 

943,714 

993,434 

832.492 

938,656  I 


19.8S6.954 

93,203 

1.110.411 

719.544  I 

971.461 
637,377 
331,668 


17,711.078 

93,203 

1,110,411 

1,923,700 

500,432 

1,388.290 

637,377 

301,668 


1967,553  2,235,911  2,235.911  2,235,911 


i3.022.9U 
7,898,003 


13.847,465  12,979.424 

1 141.3a  8,058,934 


13.847,464 
8.865,927 


9,471,840  8,517,601  1U120.236  11.819,936 


4M  164  ....  Vil.tM 

mImO    50,000  50,000 


2.754,310  .. 
1,517,897  .. 

""256,'687  "" 


200.561 


'i66;sti' 


419,164 
50,000 


2,697,419 
1,517,897 

721,473 


25.390,812  20.756.975         22.577,601  3^139,912 


661.121 


633.071 


633,078 


633,978 


661. 121 


633,078 


633,078 


633.078 


1,621,800 

50.021 

39.509 

25.872 

302.031 


1,621.800 
50,021 
39,509 
25.872 


■350."978  .. 


1,948,566 
50,021 
39,509 

^^ 
127,303 


'349,236 


1,9«,566 

50,021 

39.509 

25.872 

387.784 


349:235^ 


2.390,211 


1,737,202 


2,540,506 


2,8001987 


130.034.143 
130,034,143 


116.059,725 
111;  068,72$ 


137,491,497 
137.491.487 


154,066,286 
154,066,286 


87,663,732 


1,880,253 


1,880.253 


17.871,260 

93,203 

1,110,411 

1,985,695 

500,432 

1,179,879 

637.377 

301,688 

2,235,911 


21,920,755  23  118.166  25.926.529  25.902,070  25,915,856 


1  2,979,424 
8,059,934 

11,819,936 


248. 182 
50.000 


2.697,489 


200,561 
3M,488 


26,624,014 


633,078 


633,078 


1,9a,  566 

50.021 

39,509 

25.872 

257,543 


'349,235 


2,670,746 


145.167,679 
145,187.679 


i 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


Program 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  distiicU: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Basic  granb 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt.  B. :  Special  incentive  Rranb 

Pt  C:  Special  giarts  lor  urban  and  rural  scliools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Mainlenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grant!  to  States  lor  school  library  materials(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  projecb •- 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States , 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  for  the  handxapped :  .,,,.  ,„^ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (PtB) - 

Slale  advisory  councils 

Programs  lor  studenb  with  special  needs  (pt  B) 

Research  and  special  project  Ktivities  (pt.  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  0).-. - 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) '- 

Work-study  (pt  H) - 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 

Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Educational  oppotlunity  granb  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  educalk)n(HEA  IV-C) 

Loans: 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual - 

Permanent 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Construction:  ..,„.  .    .      ,„.v 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes (HEFA  I— Sec.  lOi). 

Other  undeigraduale  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec.  104) 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planninB  (HEFA  I— Sec.  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  development  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) ; 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Granb  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Granb  to  States  (LSCA  I). .— -- 

I nterlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A).... 

Library  services  for  physk:ally  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

Construction  (LSCA  II) _ 

College  library  resources  (HEA  Il-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) i....» 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities - 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education 

Total,  Office  of  Education ., 

Total,  ORice  ot  Education,  comparable  basis' 

See  footnotes  at  tfld  of  tabit. 


1969  actual 


$3,427,736 
150,000 


950,666 

3,458,728 
125,400 
210,946 

280,536 


281,708 
43,800 
13.333 
69,988 


9,007,941 


127.696 
160,366 


283.062 


1.125,087 
■■■i24,'574' 

228.181 


1,477.842 


820,489 
548.835 

1.074,064 


351.741 
42,000 


167.458 
50.000 
37.000 
46.837 

366.701 
643.900 
600,000 
64.566 
75,611 
931,289 


5,820,491 


140,866 


140,866 


119,427 


717, 593 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-perccnt 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
alk>wance 


Senate 
allowance 


$4,261,172 
150,000 


751,529 
3,443,000 

280,536 


$4,189,876 
150,000 


766.512 

'mw 

281,321 


125,274 

"i3,"333'" 

58,982  .. 

100,000 


100,000 


$4,797,926 
150,000 


835,130 
3,065,000 

281,321 

63.072 
'"■■13.333" 

'■■i66,^fld6" 


$4,715,909 
150,000 

ie^iw" 

887,333 

4,532,000 
■  ■338,^494^ 
322,752 

276,990 
i3,333^ 

io6,^66d 


9,363,651 


5,826,203 


9,644,276 


11,383.021 


127,696 


127,696 


139.507 


139,507 


200,000 


200,000 


200,000 


200,000 


1,294,166 
31,068 
71.503 
15,000  \ 

210.274  j 
63.076 

214,409  t 
18,141  i 

244.389 


1,294,166 
31,068 
71,503 

259,896 

63.076 

255.761  ] 

265, 137 


1,504,552 
31,068 
84,135 


220  I 


239, 

73.606 

233,018 

23,477 

265,137 


l,341.96i 

31,068 

84.135 

145, 758 

222.680 

105.190 

233,018 

23.477 

265,137 


2,162,026 


2,240.607 


2.454.213 


2.452.424 


•317.502 
669.589 

1,068,572 


170.438 
50.000 


189,606 
134,700 

■  eCide^ 


1  404, 106 
665.251 

894,619 


50,000 


56.117 


1312,934 
658.598 

1.167.979 


151,235 
50.000 


'S6,'li7' 


1404,106 
724.458 

1,241,470 


170.438 
50,000 


190.445 
134,700 

'■se.'iiT 

78,250 


2.661.513 


2.070,093 


2.396.863 


3.039.984 


143,140 


140,984 


140,984 


140.994 


143, 140 


140.984 


140.984 


140.984 


240. 363 

215.551 

215.551 

240.363 

240.363 

40. 761 

40,  761 

40. 761 

40.761 

40.761 

39.509 

39.509 

39.509 

39.509 

39.509 

25,066 

25.066 

25,066 

**•?! 

25.066 

122,211 

96,859  .... 

83,592 

103,370 

130,256  . 

.- 

119,427 


119.260 


119.260 


537, 173 


320,887 


548.551 


568,329 


29373 


Conferenca 
report 


■75,'673".'I.';iII." 


17, 527, 768 
15,077,595 


14, 995. 199 
14,995,199 


10.738,281 
10.738,281 


15. 384, 887 
15,384,887 


17.784.742 
17, 784, 742 


$4,715,405 
150,000 

46,^326 

858,630 

3.761,000 

"     33«,'494 

281,321 

170,896 

\i.m 

i66,^666 


10.435,389 


200,000 


200,000 


1.354.098 

31.068 

84,135 

150.455 

222,680 

89.399 

233,018 

23,477 

265, 137 


2,453.467 


1312,934 
658,598 

1,241,470 


160,787 
50,000 


180,445 


56.117 
37.7QS 


2.698.059 


140,984 


140,984 


240. 363 
40.761 
39.509 
25.066 
93,481 


119,260 


558.  UO 


16.486.339 
16,496,339 
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DEPARTMEMT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

~"  1970  appto- 

""t^lrri      1971.n,.nd.d  House  Senat.  Conference 

1969  actual  reduction  request  allowance  allowance repoii 

Pio(ram  ' 

'  ~  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  seeondsfy  education : 

*'"tdl^'^n''Xd.';,:ived  children  (ESEA  I):                                                                     „,„„         P4,304.9«V        $3M».«5         JM.MI.MS  tH^.^^  ^^''^V^l 

Pt.A:Ba$ic|tant$ *^'M0015              343.050              338.054               385.418  379.K2  37g,98J 

Sttte  administrative  eipenses ■""•                .C'St  iiii'5«i 

Pt.  B.;  Special  incentive  grants .-iiiiii-  ,  ST'iJi  i  «i  7I 

Pt  C    Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools J'sTsili 1.634,142            1,680,942            1.897.085  2.061,914  l,871,Zbl 

SupptemenUry  services  ([SEA  111) '       '                     '                                                       ■,  .,,  nnn  in  7C7  nnn  11937  000 

Federally  ahecled  areas:                                                                                          8  148  582            8,485,000 ''JlfSSS  '"ScrSS  '^I'nM 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 1090261                5S9  000 "IS??  ,  Si'???  \  mnin 

ConstructKin  (Pubic  Law  81  glS).......... •27M2               542.285            1,020,771            1,020,771  1,020.771  1.020.771 

Grants  to  States  lor  sctiool  library  materials  (fSEA  It)     <"  • 

StrenglhenmgSUte  departments  o(  education (ESEAV):                                                      462  194               462,194               456,998               456,998  519,515  4»,»» 

Grants  to  States '  

Grants  lor  special  protects y;--:uWc\',',:<: «i  aac  1  iM  Tw:  Mi  £82 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NOEA  III).                                             1  4J5,659               658,416  331,495  l,4»,/»  kh,oo4 

Grants  to  States -■-■ '       '       iiiii H'i-ii ji'iji 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools jj^j^                 26,879  ».6'1  **•""  "■" 

Guides?  JS:i;t"::dtestniV(NbEVv):;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"^        2»:^"        ?g;SS 166:006 i66:o66 wqoq ^^^ 

Planning  and  evaluation  -"^^l^wii ^^M^ 37,402.210  __5M25^^n__K,074^^5^ 

Subtotal  elemenUry  and  secondary  education ^'"  '  

Education  lor  the  handcpped:  .,   ,    ^   ,„,-^  „«.  vi»  448.822  448.822  490.338  521.064  504,698  504,698 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (tSEA  VI) TiiSM  ~ 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment ^        

R.«archand.nnovat«n '^'^ 44,^2 J^^ ^^  S04.698  504,69^ 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped **"'  '  -^-= 

Vocational  and  adult  «lucat«nr                                                                                             4,05,545  5,581,203            5,581.203  6,489,335  5,7M,053  5,840.401 

6nntstoSUte»(ptB) '        ....  34.679  ,34.679  34.679  34.y9  ^.t^ 

3tate  advisory  eouneih :-^i:^H .  308.362  308.362  362.886  362.886  *^.»6 

Programs  lor  students  with  specal  needs (pLB) ^:■i^2  15,000  1  117  805  342  620  I  ISi7i  7»'«71 

RSarch  and  special  pro)ectact.v.t«s  (PLC) , *^-^\  237350  *"'*=  ,„\n.^  JSmJ  385  590 

innovation  (pt.  0) y     .      /;  ii 2".0"  ?"•«'  317.476  453.698.  Jg.gw 

Consumer  and  homemakmg  education  (PL  F) ;■  252.397  1  402  678  1  'S'Sl  kstS  S'578 

Cooperative  education  (PL  G) : ;  66,128)  «u^.o/o  {  g5,578  B5.57B  oa.aro 

Mittta«rtI;^toinYAdulVEiicitii.^Vrt):- j^'oil  1.056.859  1,194.355  1.194.355  1,194,355  1,194,355 

Grants  to  States •-■-■ 120*000 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education j__ _ —rzz, .  ,„  ,„  TTZ  037 

5gn5  50S            h^r.OOi            8,211,193  9,146,993  9,150,457  9,154,937 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education '•      '  ■ 

""""•"^S^XUnity  8r.n.(HEA  IV  A,  U}|.|«  ^^^^  l^^^  l^:\^  I'^i^l  l^'*^ 

WorK-study  and  cooperative  educat«n(H^AIV-C) -^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^,  ^  „,  „, 

Direct  (NOEA  1 1) i,/».«' 

Insured:  .    ^  

Advances  (or  reserve  funds 51412"  ' 

Interest  payments.. ■■„■;■■: L 29  000  "".'... 

Special  programs  tor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search "•"""  -- 

Institutional  assistance:  ,c,  c,  wk  e<£  179  902 

Aid  to  tand-grant  colleges:  203,508  206,656  ^.^.  IM.*"  ^'g*  '^;555 

Annual M  000  50.000  50,000  50,000  »,ww  '"•"^ 

Pcrmaneat v:.v;v.;c 1  322*163    

Strengtheninf  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) ••*"•  

Unguage  training  and  area  studies ^^  ^^  ,50  494 

•^pSlrcimmunity  colleges  and  tKhnical  institute (HEFAI-Sec-lOi)....  1.3^.252  7*609  ;;;;;;;;::;:::;:::::::::::::::::  2941365 '.... 

other  undergreduato  facilities  (HEFAI-Secl04) l,»f.uu 

GrK)uatelaoliti«(HEFAM)..   ...   .-.-...  -^^  jjjjo 88,808  81.417  81.417  81.417  81.41/ 

Sttteadmiimtralion  and  punning  (HEFAI-Sje.  105) "'"J  ' 142.229  M. '« 

Undergraduate  instructional  Muipinent(HEAV|.^*) 535*600  ". - • 

College  peSonnel  development  (NbE*  IV;  EPOA  pL  E) W.tm  .... _ ——— ,  .3,  .77 

9  731  176  6.663.413  M32.2"  5,874.931  7,703,028  6,839,18/ 

SobloUl,  higher  education ''      ' 

Education  professions  development:  225  427  2»,095  223,593  223,593  223,593  223. 59 J 

Gnnb  to  SUtes  (EPOA  B-2) 204*116        

Persoaiwl  devetopawnt  programs 389*168 

'•***""•" rrrr""; — iisri — is:^^: — 223,593      223.593      223.593      ^^^ 

SubtoUI.  education  ptofesiwnt  dtrelepnient ' 

Caaiinunity  education: 

'""'^liSSr^              _^..^                                                                               489  102  420,321               420,321              489.102              489.102                489.102 

Grants  to  Steles  (ISCA  I) 42  109  42  109                42.109                42,1W                42.109                 ^.i«» 

Intertibrtrycooperation(LSCAIll)      -  ...^. "••g|  3!^                 39  S09                 M,509                 ».509                   39.509 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCAIV-A)... "JJ"  25J83                 2M83                 25.183                 25,183                   ".'8* 

Library  services  (or  physically  handicapped  (ISCAIV-B) "•»"  j||}5J *  $9,957  144.785  117,371 

Construction  (LSCA  II) U0'491 

College  library  resources  (HEAII-A) 68*841  

Librarian  training (HEA  ll-B) ■  ._ , :«■;;; isfi'fiii 

Educational  broadcasting  faahties --^vj-.v isioii'""         156,011  156,614  156^614 iv.^i* 

University  community  service  prorarw  (HEAD ^ ^ .,.  -■.,  ,»  888 

1342  800  8wl68              527,122              842.474              897.302                869.888 

Subtotal,  community  education '•      ' 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories " : 

Research  and  devetopment  centers " — " "       [ 

SubtotaL  research  and  de*elopiiient 363  946 !!.. !!"!!.. ill". '.'-" .111:1 

Civil  rights  education 1,,  ,,,  ,u[ 

Tot..  Of^ceo,  Education ^,....... , ^\^^^  y-glJg  ^^^  fy^'M  lH^'^l  ^^Ui-l^ 

TolaL  Office  of  Education,  eompereble  bans' -- w.iw.iw         oj,«j,»w         ^  »». ^ 


Sat  foataolM  at  end  of  t*ki«. 
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August  18,  1970  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUOGCT  ESTIMATES 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1970  appro- 
priation after  ,   , 

2-percent      1971  amended  „  House 

1969  actual  reduction  request  allowance 

Program ^^ . 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Aid  to  school  districts:  ,„,.  ,v  „ 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I):  «c  3*4  852  S6  138  638  $6,039,975  16.907.237 

Pt.  A:  Basic  grants ISO'OOO  150.000  150,000  150.800 

State  administrative  expenses ij",""  

Pt  B.:  Special  incentive  grants ■.-■■■•. 

PLC:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools mo'tm 676038"  679.400  733.964 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) »•»».'•» 

Federally  atfectcd  areas:  3  425.076  3.410.000 3.665,000 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 192  626  24  000  

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815). «'gj»  1501552  "'  283,393  283.393 

Giants  to  SUtes  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  It) '•'•""  '"■'" 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  education  (ESEAV):  280  643  280,643  279.034  279,034 

Grants  to  States '  ' 

Grants  for  special  projects ^  ,     VikV.VnW 

Acquisition  o(  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NOtA  iiij.  asi  316  151605  76,329 

Grants  to  States *»i,«»  •        ■■"" 

Loans  to  nonprolit  private  schooh 11333 13.333 13,333 

State  administration ViSi  50*790  

Guidance,  counieling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) »,»•»  lOo'oOO 100.000  100.000 

Planning  and  evaluation  -" ! 

...                                                                  10  2M904           11139,599            7,531,802  12,208,290 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education ___l^w»w  ii.ij».-«j  

Education  lor  the  handicapped          ..,,..          j«cr«ui\  113  577  113.577  124,0t3  200^000 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) istow 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 7  g53  

Research  and  innovation '        — — 

...    u    J       ..-.I  277  442  113.577  124.083  200.000 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped tn.^t 

Vocational  and  adult  education:                                                                                         1  314  SfiO  1228  372  1,228.372  1.428,191 

Grants  to  States  (PLB) 1.3l4.»u  '■'|^'5^  31.068  31.068 

State  advisory  councils y;.^-o; 67  86J  67.867  79.865 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (PL  B) i65.'666'  15.000)  ,cj  ...  234  127  ( 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (PLC) iu3.ww  208  940  Z«.ti»  ti^.m  \ 

Innovation  (pt,  D) -iiiK 59*870  59.870  69.871 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education(pi  F) j.,  538  j  <             228.730 

Cooperative  education  (PL  G) 15  215  248.520  |  49  J90 

Work-study  (pt  H) ......         "'"'  ' 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act):                                                                    157733  165  279  174.659               174.659 

Grants  to  States Sn'nno  *  

Special  protects  and  teacher  education - "•*"" 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education 1.627.293  2.004.149  2.(^2.474  2.266.201 

Higher  education: 

Student  assisUnce:  .   „„r.  .„  .x  931287  >  279.677  1355,964  1275,654 

Kr;r^«"SS'(-;^-.v:-c)V.v::::::::::::::::::::::       m*;""        '":>32       665.251        804,128 

nirecKNDEAll) >».«"  ^^  ^"•°*'  '■"''*'" 

Insured:  

Advances  for  reserve  funds ss'oB 

Interest  payments .- - a?"nS 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  search me.wu 

Institutional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges:  ici  777               166  182                    151,049 

Annual 'g'JSg                mIooO 50.000                50.000 

Permanent -..-.v.- v.:; •' l«'3Qa                                      -j 

Strengthening  devetoping  institutions  (HEA  III) sJt?  

Language  training  and  area  studies --•-  "'  

"public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEF  A  l-Sec  103) ommt'  113*427  i!!!!"!!!;!!"."". 

Other  undergraduate  facilities (HEFAI-Sec.  104) 9/1.2*/  "».«'  

Graduate  facilities (HEFA  II) v.:;-.  "V     V,;^- ii'637 6i'447 St 097  56,097 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFAI-Sec.  105) ".g'  "•«'  *••» 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HtAVI--A) mui 

College  personnel  development  (n6eA  IV;  EPOA  pt.  E) ____°l:ZLi:ii::i:---------^-:^^-^^ 

....,.■  4487600  2559,905  1.915.353  2,365,763 

Subtotal,  higher  education e.ee/.ouu  t,3jj.»«j 

Education  professions  dev^pnient:"  152  859  136.118  134.313  134.313 

GranU  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) iS'SS  «Jo.i»o  ^     

Personnel  development  ptoframs mhw  

Teacher  Corps ■ 3i^\ui ^.^^.^^^j^-^------^-- 

subtotal,  «)ucation  professions  development 370,378  136.118  134,313  134.313 

Community  education : 
Public  libraries: 

Services:  21I  135  191,490              191,490  211,135 

GranU  to  states  (LSCA  I) Ultaz  40  602                40.602  40.602 

Interlibrarycooperation(LSCAIIl). ---— ;  35;505  39509                 39,509  39.509 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  ly-A) JJ-pj,  ^5  052                 25.052  25,052 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) jmmo  93  348  82,844 

Construction  (LSCA  II) in'u\                             

College  library  resources (HEA  1 1-A) - »e'»oo  

Librarian  training (HEAII-B> *•'* 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities ---;:-,-»• : iu"696 iu'MO'"*"!"" 114,106 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) _Z- '         ' 

subtotal,  community  ^lucation.... ,54,019  504,691  296.653  513.2a 

Research  and  development:  

Educational  laboratories .■ 

Research  and  development  centers 

Subtotal,  research  and  development .'.".'."., 

Civil  rights  education - '.'1S.'S^ 

Total.  Office  of  Education \lf^\l^  }|'So2  12*oU*678  17*687*815 

Total.  Office  of  Education. comparable  basis' r 16.788.440  16.458.039  I2.gw.6/B  i/.wr,ei3 
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Senate 
allowance 


Coafereoc* 
report 


$6,790,114 

»?S-52I 

I5O1OOO 

150,000 

71.500 

71,500 

65.130 

64.882 

775,438 

752, 638 

4,667.000 

■■■283.'303' 

317.606 


4,261.000 

"mim 

279.034 


335.198 

206^010 

■i3,'333 

ii'333 

166,066 

■■"ioo'ooo 

13,568.712 


12,971.328 


200.000 


200.000 


200.000 


200.000 


1.273.851 

1.285.372 

31.068 

31.068 

79.865 

79.865 

138,360 

142.819 

219.734 

219,734 

99.851 

84.862 

228.730 

228.730 

19.690 

19.690 

174.659 


174.659 


2.265.808 


2.266.719 


•  355.964 

884.540 

1,093.570 


166,182 
50.000 


239.042 
113.427 

■■S6.fliT 
CI.  340 


3,027.162 


■  275.654 
804.128 

1,093,570 


158.540 
50,000 


239,042 


56.097 
32.790 


2.709,821 


134,313 


134.313 


134,313 
134.313 


211,135 
40,602 
39,509 
25.052 
98.504 


114,108 


211,135 
40.602 
39,509 
25,052 
90,674 


114,108 


528,908 


521,080 


19.724.903 
19.724.903 


18.803.341 
18.803.341 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

DEPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE  


Angust  IS,  1970 


1970  appro- 

pridion  after 
2-p«rc«nt 
1969  actual            reduction 
Pro(ram , 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Eltinantary  and  saeondary  aducation: 

Aid  to  school  dotrieb:  ,rcr.  i^ 

Educationally  daptivad  childran  (tSEA  I).  S32  040  454        S36. 662, 972 

Pt.  A:  Baaiciraiitj...., 320  413  366.630 

Stata  admiflistrativa  txp«nj«5 ""  '  _  __ 

Pt  B.;  Spacul  incantiva  |f»nts •,■;-,: '.'.'.'..'.. 

PtC:  SpaciaHrinU  lot  utbin  and  rural  schools - Viin'Mi 2  179  882 

Suppl»mtnlarys»rvic«s(tSEAIII) j.ii«.»"  .      • 

Faderallyaftactadaraas:  6,763,256  6,741,000. 

Maintananea  (Pul)l«  Law  81-874) «  580 

CoiBlractionCPuble  Law  81-815). ^'-ji 74J;58o 

Granh  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (tSEA  II)    "•'• 

StranjthtningSUtedepartmantJOl  education  (tSLAV).  54J.312  548,312 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  speciat  proiects i,  ••VinViVniV 

Acquisition  o(  equipment  and  minor  remodelin|  (NOtA  III).  ,  -j^  .,,  837.746  . 

Grants  to  SUtes i,«w.*'»  

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools 36  486  '      36.499  . 

State  administration 326  367  276  616 

Guidance,  coonstlint  and  testing  (NOEAV) 100.000 

Planniniand  evaluation " 

as  M£  K9  48  498  217 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education •*^'  '      ' 

Education  lor  the  handicapped:                        .i„.„.^ ««» vi^  592.555  592.555 

Pieschod  and  school  prof  rams  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) ^063 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 377  353 

Research  and  innovation \ ' 

1  791  Q71  592  S55 

SubtoUl,  education  lor  the  handicapped \,u*.^n  «*, 

Vocational  and  adult  educatioa :  6  544  967  7. 399. 834 

Granb  to  SUtes (ptB) •.»«.»"  .  ^^  jjj 

State  advisory  ooundb.       :-SZ;-,Lii,^ 1  408.841 

Proerams  lor  students  With  special  needs  (pt.  B) 18  609  \ 

Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (ptC) 248*702  / 

Innovation (plO) ••-   -,  ■  -^-ii:  K '.'.'.  360,657 

Consumer  and  hom««ukin«educal«n(ptF) 268  304  \ 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 84,660/ 

Work-study  (pt  H) ,iv      •     i— 

Adult  basic  eduation  (Adult  Education  Art):                                                            i  in  779  1. 243, 389 

Grants  to  Slates i.iii,<'»  

Special  piojecb  and  teacher  education : 

SubtoUl,  vocational  and  adult  education 7,656,746  10,078,975 

Hifher  aducation: 

Student asshUnca:  ..«jr.  .v/.x  3  802,933         11,127,246 

Sfo-SSSjriS^ffiaSVH^^A-IV^iy;.-  3:740:853  3,977,080 

■"•"^irecKNOEA,.) '.«*."'  ^'"^'^ 

Insured:  .     .  

Advances  lor  reserr*  lilhOj 203726 

Interest  payments ;■■.•■: / as' 77* .... 

Special  ptofraira  lor  the  disadvanUied:  Talent  search »'•"» 

Injtitational  assaUnce: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colieces:  2315a  234,822. 

Aaiwat '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  50:000  50,000 

Stieofthe«inf  devitopifli'i'lwrtiftitions  (HEA  I'li) ''^'774  

laniuaie  Irainini  and  area  studies 

^'"^JSlfcinKn.nrtyc.UeiesandlKhnicil^^^  \y^^              Sg;^  ] 

Other  uiwtoriraduate  facilities  (HtFAI-See.  104) ■^OOO                        ... 

Graduate  laAiti«^(HEFAn)... -..-.-.    .---^^^ JSS5 iie;o41 

■State  administration  and  pUnning(H  [FA   -See.  105) 293417  

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) tSJ'?*? 

College  personnel  development  (NOEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) l.i^.m 

20  608  666  10, 432, 793 

SttbtoUl,  higher  education ca.va.xnn 

Educatioii  professions  develepment:  271931  279,580 

Graats  to  SUtes  (EPDA  B-2) ....—.. 108:592        • 

Pefsonnel  development  profraMS ; - ^/^  4^3 

Teacher  Corps -: - "_ L — ■ 

1  972  986  279  580 

SwbWal,  educatieii  professions  developmenl. '      ' 

Cofflmu  nity  education : 
Public  libraries: 

S«"*w:  „,,.,»  682,542  579,567 

Grants  to  SUtes  (ISCA  I). ii  \^  43.158 

Intertibrary  cooperation  OSCA  III)........... 35' 555  39  509 

SUteinjtitutionallibrarysefvlces(LSCAiy-A) 7<  m  25  275 

Library  senriees  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 225972  149:969 

Construction  (LSCA  II) am' 431 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A)..-. -, ^'411 .. 

LibrarUn  training  (HEA  ll-B) *^'   " 

Ed uMtional  broadcasting  lacilities --:;:-.-.- "' ili'eii isi63> 

University  c«m«iinit»  aoryiee  programs  (HEA  I) '    '      -_ 

1  ^943'  1.021.116 

Subtotal,  community  education '•— ^ 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  developmeiit  centers 

SubtoUl,  research  and  developmeat i7B'fi97 

Civil  righb  education "  ' 

Total.  Office  el  Education ti'wS'Ls  7o' 903' 236 

Tour,  Office  of  EducatiMi,  compatrtfe  btsit' 71,926,325  iv.9ii.i» 

Sm  footaelM  at  Md  of  tiklt. 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conlerenc* 
report 


$36,129,096 
361.291 


2,240,639 

i.'mosi' 

543,785 


100,000 


XL  191.057 
411,911 


2,568,848 

4,789,000 

■i,'469.'6S4' 

543,785 

421,783 
36,095' 

■■■id6,'666' 


40,783,865 


51,471  533 


$40,507,444 
405.074 

525.'867" 

2.819,295 

8,776,000 

■■■i,"4d9,'654 

621,042 

1,852,253 
36:695 

i66.'666" 

~l7.M2,064 


$40,504,077 
405.041 

526:626 

2,681,550 

6,592,000 

"1:469,654 

543,785 

1,154.525 
36:695 

i66.'6oo 

53,936,728 


647,365 


687,932 


666,324 


647.365 


687,932 


666,324 


666.324 


666,324 


7,399.834 

8,603.098 

45.979 

45, 979 

408,841 

481,089 

483,925 

385,915 

360,657 

H2-S? 

464, 323  { 

356,512 
109,560 

7.673.389 

7,742,788 

45,979 

45,979 

481.089 

481.089 

833,450 

860.310 

307,  507 

307,507 

601.482 

511,188 

356.512 

356.512 

109,560 

109,560 

1,407,690 


1,407,690 


1,407,690 


10,571,249 


11,810,732 


11,816,658 


11.434.723 
4.018,617 

3.176,221 


50,000 


11,111,030 
3,978.431 

4,146.745 


155.498 
50.000 


11,434.723 
4,376,275 

4,407,664 


234,822 
50,000 


inim i66,w 


960,522 
580,969 

'iaQ,'88S' 
288.968 


8,780,449 


9, 542, 592 


12,434,831 


270.606 


270,606 


270,606 


270,606 


270.606 


270,606 


579,567 

682,542 

43.158 

43,158 

39.509 

39,509 

25i275 

25.275 
94.907 

183.828 


682,542 
43.158 
39.509 
25.275 

176,992 


183,828 


687,509 


1,069,219 


1.151.304 


61,741,043 
61,741,043 


74.852.614 
74,852.614 


83.391.787 
83,391.787 


1.407.690 
11.822.623 


11.111.030 
3,978,431 

4,407,664 


194,767 
50,000 


960,522 


100,888 
139.471 


10,942,773 


270.606 


270.606 


6i2,54Z 
43.158 
39,509 
25.275 

135.949 


183,828 


1,110,261 


78.7M.315 
78,739,-115 


August  18,  1970  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

1970  appro- 
priation after 

2-percent      1971  amended                 House 
1969  actual            reduction              request           allowance 
Program  ^ _^___^ 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
ElemenUry  and  secondary  education: 

Aid  to  school  districb:  ,  ,.  „ 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I):  173  314  190        174,853,133        $81,555,130        $82,194,584 

Pt.A:  Basiegranb..... ♦    '734' 549  748,531  815.551  821.946 

SUte  adminisUative  expenses »«,*'  .  

Pt  8.:  Special  incentive  granb 

PtC:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools ""'"B."47i"686 5'8i7"974 eJoei'lOS  7.068.106 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) "■      '"^  '      ' 

Federally  affected  areas:         30  311176  30  111000      23,737.000 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) i'nsnM  3M'oM ISO-?'* 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815).       ...  2  723'3M  2  3a'«4 4."383.'968'  4.383.968 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) Z,/Z3.W8  ^,J«.w  ».»*.»« 

Strengthening  SUte  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V):  1  »ii  477  1214  477  1216  664  1,216.664 

GranbtoSUles ».»",'>•  .      .  ■  

Grants  for  special  projects • 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III):  1  cca  niK  ^  xtt.  W  1.171.277 

Grants  to  SUtes -•- '     4  gnj  . .... 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools i«'7qi  im'JM 107,680 

State  administration i««i  Slj'ms  

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) «3,i«  inn'oOO iOO'OOO 100.000 

Planning  and  evaluation '      _!. 

Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education 127.273.220        118.729.670  94.134.416        120,891,443 

Education  lor  the  handicapped:        ,„.,...         j,ccr.  un                                           I  *««  917            1598917            1746,815            1,856,276 
Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI) {"iS'lKj  l.w«,'"'  i,»'«o,»"  .^ 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment '12'q« 

Research  and  Innovation »• ia.^fi " 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 3.577.118  1.598.917  1,746,815  1,856,276 

Voulional  and  adult  education:                                                                                        tc  «ac  nc«  lo  S48  794  19  648.794  22,844,332 

Granb  to  SUtes  (ptB) 15.296.068  "^Sijj  '  93  S  -       93:203 

SUte  advisory  councils ••;--- v;:.-iC i  085' 598  1  085:598  1,277,466 

Programs  lor  studenb  with  speciaHe«ls  (PtB) u<  ii&  '494141  ,'«» -.cn  7»n  mi  f 

Research  and  special  proiect  activities  (PtC) 425,455  iS'Sno  i  ».«H.769  730,241  J 

Innovation  (ptD) 957's54  957,654  1,117,612 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) Si'SS  >  ,    .„.  (  646  382 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) lio'Sin  I  953,864  ?  3H,766 

Work-study  (Pt  H) ""'*"'  '  ' 

*''"G«nbt^SUI«^^.*."'"""'^'^"^    2.505.509  2.823,537  3,214,895  3,214,895 

Special  projects  and  tMcher  education 283,905  •••• 

SubtoUl,  vocational  an<)  adult  education - 18,510,937  25.632.816  26.963.777  30.235.897 

Higher  education: 

Student  assistance:                    ».«,«  lu  av  t  im  «i;  13  254  435  14  142.141          13,207.617 

Educational  opportunity  granb  (HEA  IV-A). J-«»*|  q'im'JS  9  466  983           9,372,313 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C) .- 8,341, UZ8  ».  lou.wm  3,wo,»»j 

"""oirectCNDEAID 7,524,662  10,372,986  9,169,962  11,971,932 

Insured:  

•  Advances  for  reserve  funds ;'{ni"iii 

Interest  paymenb - ''tii  ,SS '.' 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged :  Talent  search »w,^w  

Institutional  assisUnce: 

Aid  to  Und-grant  colleges:  »t  itc               177795  164.765 

Annual - virm                MOOO M.GOO  50.000 

Permanent : - ,  .S'ic?                                                               

Strengthening  developing  institutkins (HEA  III) i5s'iTi  

Language  training  and  area  studies ««.»n  

■^""pSMmmunity  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFAI-SeclOi) 4.437.818  2,2W,545 ------- 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities (HEFAI-Sec  104) J'SS'^  1.488.Z7Z. - 

GraduaUfacllities(HEFA  II)... - 'jS  mi  229'549 iiiJU 184.718 

SUte  administration  and  punning  (HEFAI-Sec.  105) JHO"  "*•*♦»  ••^""  ........ 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  VI--A) Si?'?nn 

College  personnel  devetopment  (NDEA  IV;  EPDA  pt  E) 2.487.200 - 

SubtoUl.  higher  eduction 45.370,993  27.218.248         23.013,804  24.951.345 

Education  professions  development:  m7  i;??              658  72S             630.803             630.803 

Granb  to  SUtes  (EPOA  6-2) 1  Si' lis  -- 

Personnel  development  programs I'lji'Siy  

Teacher  Corps '•"'■**'  

SubtoUl.  education  professions  development -        S-^'.^W  ^58,726  630.803  630.803 

Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 

Services:                       .  1  uu  lu           1  387  913           1.387.913           1.664,458 

Granb  to  SUIes  (LSCA  1} _ '•'S'iJ?             '  MUl                W  481                48.481 

InterlibrarecooperationiLSCA  III) «■*"                S'gJ                g  509                3»,509 

SUU  instifiitkinal  library  services  (LSCA  ly-A).^. 39.509                39.ao9                w  jw                      ^^ 

Library  services  for  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 1  «,,«               267  906                          -             Vli.oa 

Construction  (LSCA  1 1) '•oTT'ati                           

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) ^li'Tsl - 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) ?iS'is 

Educatnnal  broadcasting  fKilHies w'SS 332502 —  333,603 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I).... ***•*" •*^ 

SubtoUl, community  education 5,279,008  2,102,048  1,501,640  2,231,821 

Research  and  development:  1  im  us  

Educational  laboratories - '        ''iS'non •  '    

Research  and  devetopment  centers efu,>wu 

SubtoUl.  research  and  devetopment ^'^'«m I'"""""".::""" 

Civil  righb  eduication '*"■*** 

ToUI,OlficeofE*«ti.n _...., ^.-^^^        }J|;|g;«t        IJJlg};!        '^J^i.^ 

Total,  Office  of  Education,  eomparaWe  basis' 187,152,484        I75.»*a.^a        w.m.tjj 

See  footnote*  tt  end  of  table. 


29377 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
report 


$81, 555, 130 
815,551 

iii.'Mi' 

7. 729, 359 

39,629.000 

150. 218 

4.383.968 

1.377.024 


5,143,645 

"167:686" 

"■"166:666" 


141,873,386 


1,797,971 


1.797,971 


20,375,619 

93,203 

1.2n.466 

2.213.110 

506,617 

1,597.152 

646.382 

311,766 

3,214,895 


30,236,210 


I4,14£141 

10,309,545 

12,725,222 


32,371,589 


630,803 


630,803 


1,664,458 

U,481 

39.509 

25.737 

340.480 


333.603 


$88,  555. 130 
815.  551 

873.686 

7,332.648 

31,18ZO0O 
•  150.218 
4,383.968 

1,216.664 


3, 198. 198 

""i67.'686 

""""166:666 


U7. 915, 137 


1.797.971 


1,797.971 


20.550,899 

93.203 

1.277.466 

2.284.433 

506.617 

1,357,386 

646,382 

311.766 

3,214,895 


30,252,047 


■  3.207,617 
9,372.313 

12.725,222 


377,795 
50,000 

270.226 
50.000 

2,278,572 
1,488,272 

2.278.572 

184,718 

815.324 

184.718 
390.794 

28.479.462 


630.803 


630.803 


1.664.458 
48.  ai 
39.509 

25.737 
230.256 


333.603 


2.452.268 


2.342.0W 


209.362.227 
209,362.227 


201.417.464 
201.417,464 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

OEPARTMEHT  OF  HEALTH.  EOUCATIWt.  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 


August  18,  1970 


Pmrim 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation altar 
2-p<rc«nt 
raduction 


1971  amandad 
rdquast 


Housa 
allowanca 


Sanate 
allowanca 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elamantary  and  aacondary  aducation: 

Aid  to  Khool  districts:  ,rcr.  iv. 

Educationally  dtprivad  childran  (EStA  !).• 

Pt.  A:  Basic  grants 

■  SUtt  administrativa  aipansas 

Pt  B.:  Spacial  incentive  grants -.••v". 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  sciiooH 

Supplementary  $er¥Kes(£StA  III) 

Federally  altecled  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-J74) •. 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-81S) .-... ... 

Grants  Instates  tor  school  library  materiab (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  SUte  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  protects j-.-v.:kV.V.;vV 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDtA  ill). 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOtA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


(3,013.132 
150,000 


1.0M.S19 

7,069,317 

l,23S.Slg 

296,752 

3»,967 


562,511 

■i3.'333' 
100,396 


$3,  507, 573 
150,000 


866,965 

7,047.000 
773,000 
250,725 

329,967 


266,267 

"i3,'333' 

85,470 

100,000 


13.447,224 
150,000 


886.432 

■47i,'954' 
328,529 


100,000 


»3, 951, 222 
150,000 


974,396 

5,280,000 

50,000 

471,954 

328.529 


134.058 
■■i3."333' 

'ioo.'w 


$3,993,158 

150,000 

238, 702 

26,004 

1,041,369 

9,202,000 

50,000 

471,954 

371,408 

588,715 
■    -is,  333' 

i66,"666' 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  sKondary  education. 


13,860,145  13.390,300  5,384.139  11,453,492  H 


16,136,643 


Education  (or  the  handicapped :        ,.,.,..       i/c«c«\/i\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicappM  (ESEA  Vl). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


165,614 

443, 578 

3,537 


165,614 


180,933 


200,000 


200.000 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped. 


612.729 


165,614 


180,933 


200,000 


200,000- 


Vocalional  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pt  B) 

Slate  advisory  councils 

Programs  lor  studenb  with  special  needs  (pt  B).. 

Researdi  and  special  projKt  activities  (pt  C) 

Innovanon  (pt.  D) :-  ■■/■■^Y^i^ 

Consumer  and  homemaking  educanen  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt  G) 

Work.study  (pt  H) ::.:.■- ir-v\i 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  prajects  and  taachar  educatNn 


1,478,438 


1,926,493 

31,068 
106.439 

15.000 
214.010 

93,895 
219.649 

23,993 


1,926.493 
31.068 
106.439 

281.677 

93,895 

276,038. 


2,239,910 
31.068 
125,257 


1,482  I 


253, 

109.583 

245.024 

31,050 


146,169 


152,742  160,321  160,321 


180,321 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education. 


1,624.607 


2,783,289 


2,875,931 


3.195,695 


3,195,099 


Hlfhar  aducation: 
Student  assistanca: 


Educatnnal  opportunity  |ranls(HEA  IV-*/."-.--- 
Work.study  and  cooperative  aducatnn  (HEA  IV-C). 


Loans: 

Direct  (NOEA  II) — 

Inured:  .    ^ 

AdvancM  for  iij«rve  lunds 

Interast  paynNnts i.--.--: ;■ 

Special  prograna  tor  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  saarcn 

Imtitutional  antttance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  eollecea: 

Annual ■ 

Permanent.. -- ,...-.*- — - — .......---*.-._..-■ 

Stfengtiiening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) :---■. • 

Language  training  and  area  studies -'- ■ 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  l-See.  103). 
Other  undergraduate  (acilities(HEFAI-Secl04) 

Graduate  lacilitiei (HEFA  II) vLVViV  V" -V.iiC 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFAI— Sec.  IDS) -. 

Undergraduate  instructional  aquipment  (H W  Vl-A) 

Collega  per»nnrt  de*tlopnient(NOEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) 


1,253,811 
1,102,791 

.1,047,412 


1629,481 
1,081,711 


1801,184 
1,027,389 


1620.426 
1,017,115 


■  801,184 
1,118,827 


2,268.497  1, 773. 678  2,315,643  2,461,346 


"i7i'722"!""".!" 

50,000 


168, 195 
50,000 

117,600 
HSOl 


1.830,753 

""54,'645' 
189.561 
9(6,775 


171, 178 
50,000 


313.134 

224,368 

""67,'778 


50,000 


"S3,iS4' 


151.373 
50,000 


63,154 


171,178 
50,000 


305,928 
224,368 

■"63ri54' 
156,304 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


Education  prolessions  development: 

Gnnts  to  States  (EPOA  B-2) , 

Personnel  development  programs.. ....... 

Teacher  Corps - 

Subtotal,  education  pralessisns  devalepmant. 


Community  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Swvices: 

GrantstoStattadSCAl) 

Interiibrary  cooperation  <LSCA  III)..- .— 

State  imtitutionil  library  servfces  (LSCA  IV-*)- .  -  r  ■  -  .,-.- 
Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

Construction  (LSCA  1 1) 

Collega  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) • 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) -. 

Educatiocjl  broadcasting  (acililies uVi-.V 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 


345,448 

40,788 

39.509 

25.069 
243.914 
227.431  .... 

16.303  .... 

59,310  .... 
121,786 


219,738 
40,788 
39,509 
25.069 
97,470 


121,786 


219,738 
40,788 
39.509 
25.069 


245,448 

40.788 
39,509 
25,069 
83,722 


121,869 


245.448 
40.788 
39.509 

25.069 
104.217 


121,869 


Subtotal,  community  education.. 


1,019,558 


544,360 


325.104 


556,405 


576,900 


ReMaich  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centen — .. 

Subtotal,  research  and  development.'. 

Civil  rigMa  education ; 

Total.  Office  of  Educatioa. 

Total.  Office  of  EducatJen,  comparabta  batia*. 


24.932.511 
22,052,124 


21,849.859 
21,849,859 


12,638,655 
12,638,655 


19,780,446 
19,780,446 


25.668,074 
25,668,074 


Sm  footnote*  at  and  of  table. 


Conference 
report 


$3,882,823 

150.000 

238,702 

26.004 

1,004,543 

7,073,000 

50,000 

471,954. 

328,529 


363,334 
"i3[333 

"i66,'666 


13,702,222 


200,000 


1,997,851 
31,068 

2,015,921 
31,068 

125,257 

125,257 

216,998 

223.991 

230,927 

230.927 

156,603 

133.093 

245,024 

245,024 

31,050 

31,050 

160,321 


3,196,652 


1620,426 
1,017,115 

2,461,346 


161,177 
50,000 


305.928 


63,154 
75,961 


245.448 
40,788 
39.509 
25,069 
93,969 


121,869 


566.652 


22,577,776 
22.577,776 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 


Program 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-porcoflt 
1969  actual  reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B.:  Special  incentive  grants ;... 

Pt  C:  Special  giants  for  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonproht  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation .-. 


$1,632,466 
150,000 


$2,018,201 
150,000 


$1,979,533 
150,000 


$2,277,(96 
150,000 


637,800 
136.062 


543,728 
136,000 


SS4,362 


588,753 
91,000 


$2,237,603 

150,000 

50.580 

415 

614,828 

176,000 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Education  lor  the  handicapped:  .  ^„...  .„. 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovatkin 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


Vocatnnal  and  adult  educatnn : 

Grants  to  SUtes  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councils 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pt  B). 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C) 

innovatnn  (pt  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  (pt  F) — 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  educatnn  (Adult  Educatnn  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  education... 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-<9. 


Loans. 

Direct  (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

Interest  payments 

Special  proframs  for  the  disadvantaged -.Talent  search 

Institutwnal  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Permanent - 

Strengthening  devek) ping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Constructnn :  „,..--  ,    -      ,».« 

Publk:  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Soc.  lOi).. 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  laalities (HEFA  II) ---- 

State  administiation  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sec  106) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  Vl-A) 

College  personnel  devetopment  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E) 


Subtotal,  higher  educatwn. 


Education  prolessions  devetopment: 

Grants  to  suits  (EPDA  B-2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps ■ 

Subtotal,  education  prolessnns  devetopment.. 

(immunity  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  States  (LSCA  1) 

Intertibrary  oaoperatton  (LSCA  III). 


State  instituttonal  library  servKes  (LSCA  IV-A). 

Library  services  for  physk:ally  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B). 

Constructton(LSCAII) ... 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) .' — 

Librarian  training  (HEA  11-6) 

Educatnnal  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Subtotal,  community  aducatnn 

Research  and  devetopment: 

Educattonal  laboratories 

Research  and  devetopment  centers... 

SubtoUL  research  and  devetopmtnt 

Civil  rights  education 

Total,  Office  of  EdouttoN. 

Total,  Offica  of  Edacatioii,  compmM*  bask*. 

Saa  footnelat  at  and  of  taWa. 


104,377 
251,499 

1(7,162 

■ii'333' 
50,000 


94,392 
251,499 

82,130 

50,000 
100,000 


177,6(0 
254^084 


100,000 


177,6(0 
254,064 

41,350 
"i3.'333' 

"robiobb" 


177,6(0 

m.tat 

181,590 
"13.333' 

"loa'flob" 


3,163.399 


3.439,283 


3,215,639 


3,6(4.076 


3,991,887 


100,000 
72,260 
43,867 


100.000 


100,000 


200,000 


200,000 


216. 127 


100.000 


100,000 


200,000 


200,000 


-738,026 


131.267 
30,680 


718,373 
31,068 
39,691 
15.000) 

205.204  } 
35,012 

207. 298  I 
8,973  ( 

135,709 


718,373 
31,068 
39,691 

230,337 

35,012 

228, 243  I 

140,840 


835, 183 
31,068 
46,704 

219,865  I 

40,858 

216, 723 

11,612 

140,840 


744,927 
31.068 
46.704 
80.911 

211,487 
58.392 

216.723 
11,612 

140,(40 


899.973 


1.396.328 


1.423.564 


1,542.853 


1,542.664 


572.834 
419,455 

589,299 


(4,397 
15.700 


156.343 
50.000 

'72,i65i; 

208.229 
351,138 
800.000  .. 

58.174 

43.846  .. 
148.400  .. 


1190.591 
377,681 

597,750 


159,271  .. 
50.000 


■  242.578 
418,789 

537,025 


50,000 


112,256 

76,355 

■56,723 


50^642 


■  1(7,(49 
414,601 

701,119 


150,601 
50,000 


50.642 


1 242.576 
456.061 

745,234 


159.271 
50,000 


133,742 
76,355 

""56,'642' 
43,533 


3^569,980 


1.620,627 


1,299,034 


1.554,812     1,957.416 


120;  221 
144.578 


122.645 


121.513 


121,513 


121,513 


264,799 


122,645 


121,513 


121,513 


121.513 


153.671 
40,345 
39,509 
25,030 
22,344 

112.087 
24, 510 

'i0(,'892' 


152,416 
40,345 
39,509 
25.030 
87,648 


108.892 


152,416 
40,345 
39, SOB 
25.030 


163.671 
4a  345 
39.509 
25,030 
81,629 


109.100 


163,671 
40.345 
39,509 
25.030 
94601 


109,100 


453.840 


257.300 


459.2(4 


4((.2S6 


(.650,6(6 
7,056,176 


7.132,723 
7,132,723 


6,417.050 
6,417,050 


7.572,536 
7,S72,53( 


(.2(1,736 
(,2(1,736 


29379 


Confereaca 
report 


$2,237,404 

150,000 

50,580 

415 

600,498 

130,000 


177,6(0 
254,064 

114,034 

"loiLboo 


3,(28,008 


200,000 


200,000 


751,664 
31,068 
46.704 
(3.51( 

211,487 
49,626 

216, 723 
11.612 

140,840 


1,543.242 


■187.(49 
414,601 

745,234 


154.(93 

50,000 


133,742 


59,642 

20,8(2 


1,766,(43 


121,513 


121,513 


163.671 
40.345 
39.509 
25.030 
(6.115 


109.100 
463.770 


7,923,376 
7.(23,376 


29380 
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IKS  actud 


1970  ippro- 

priation  attir 

2-p*i«*nt 

rtdiKtion 


1971  amawiad 
raqitast 


Hous* 
allowanct 


Sanata 
allowanca 


Conlaranca 
raport 


PiH'**" 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


ElamtnUry  ind  lacondinr  adueation: 

Aid  to  school  distreti:  /rct»  l^• 

tducalioMllv  dtpjivad  child  ttn  (ESEA  I) . 

PI  A:  Basic  irajih 

Stata  administrativt  eipeiwas 

Pt.  B. :  Spacial  ineantiv*  irints  ....---  -  -v- -  -  -  • 

Pt  C;  Spacial  jranb  lor  utban  and  raral  achoou... . 

Supplan>antafystfvic«s(tSEAIll) 

Fadtfilly  alTactad  ai«M. 

Maintananea  (Public  Law  81-174) 

Construction  (Publc  Law  «I;«15)-  --.-•-■- -  •  ■ 

Grants  to  Slates  lo.  Khool  library  mahnahaSEAy)    

Stienithanmg  State  dapartmanh  o«  adueation  (tSEA  V). 

Granb to Statts :  ■- 

Grants  lor  special  praiecls.. -ii:;:iv;i;nV»Viiv" 

Acquisition  ol  t<juipn>ant  and  minor  tam«dalin|(NDEA  III). 

Grants  to  Stotas L    U 

Loans  10  nonprofit  prnrate  JChooB 

Stiteadministration  ......   .---•- 

Guidance,  counseltnt  and  tntm|(HOlA  V) 

Ptanniniand  evaluation 


|K,9S9.1U 
270,474 


'3,SU,334 

3S.  704. 596 
3,SS9,739 
1.057,993 

(04,339 
1,960.992 

ii'Toi' 

311.959 


$31,452,550 
314,526 


PO.  994, 541 
309,945 


«35.337.120 
353,371 


iim.Vgl 2.M9,57Y 2,M5.«04 

35'.18?.000 26.519.000 

i."7i2.879 
607,391 


635,000 
909,967 


787.600 
1.712.879 


604,339 
882.413 

323.513 

100,000 


100.000 


607,398 

444.271 
"42.9K' 

id6."6d6' 


}34.7S0.658 
347,507 

356,762 

3.280.471 

44,448,000 

787,600 

1,712,879 

692,328 


1,951,012 
■"■■42,'922' 

■ '166.066' 


$34,747,771 
347,478 

353.'230 

3,118,402 

35,110,000 

787.600 

1,712,879 

607,398 


1,214,806 

""42,'922 

' 166.066 


SubtoUi.  eiementory  and  secondary  education 
Education  lor  the  handicapped 


jtion  lor  me  ^J^gl^..^n~          ,  .  u^  k.,./t,.nc»d  rfSEA  VI) 
PrtKhool  and  school  protrams  lor  the  handcappeo  it»u»  »i;. 
Teacher  education  and  rKruitment..: 
Research  and  innovatwri 


660.289 
689,322  .. 
27,317  .. 


660,289 


721.365 


766.569 


742.491 


742.491 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Gcanb  to  States  (pt  B) 

State  advisory  councih 


1,376.928 


660.289 


721.365 


766.569 


742,491 


742,491 


pSi^msior\t«denisw,i^'5iiec«in*eds(PLB) ::::::::'.::'" 

Rnaaich  and  special  proiect  activities  (pt  C) -. .-..-—- 

1-^..^^*^^  /rt  n\  .------ ..-----.-- 


Innovation  (ct  D) 


Consumer  and  hemefflakine  t 
Cooperativt  education  (pt  C) 


adueation  (pt  F) 


M^t U« iS^n(Ad»it  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States :-■•■:■•  wci 

Special  projeds  and  teacher  adueation 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adalt  educatiofl. 


6.874,002 


23,272 


1.132.973 


8,325,655 
51,732 
459,992 
20,938  I 
257, 508  ( 
405, 780 
280.654  \ 
102,996  ) 

1,272,206 


8.325,655 

51.732 

459.992 

535.265 

405,780 

512, 118  I 

1,440,646 


9,679,706 

51,732 

541.293 

419,533  { 

473.558 
384,813 
133.289 

1,440,646 


8,633,651 
51.732 
541.293 
937.750 
326.947 
676.752 
384.813 
133.219 

1,440.646 


8,711.735 
51.732 
541,293 
967.971 
326,947 
575. 159 
384,813 
133,289 

1,440.646 


8,030.247 


11.177.461    11  731  188    13.124.570    13.126.873 


13.133.585 


Hither  aduealjon:  ,,«««, 

Student  asMsUnea:  .  ,lic.  lu  »n  . .-. 2,335,930 

EducalionalopportBnitMr»nt$(HWIV-A)  -•■^- :::::::.-.  2.032,353 

Work-study  and  cooperative  Hucatnn  (MEA  l»-c) 


Work-study  1 
Luns: 

Oiraet(HDEAII) 

Advances  lor  reiarva  lundJ 

Interest  payments. . . .  ----"-;  vvj";  -Ji-rrf:"" 
Special  pfOirams  tor  the  doadvantaiod:  Talent  searcn.— 
iRstitutioaal  assstance: 
AidtoUnd-inntcoUaies: 

Aamial '.'".'.'.'.'. 

Stren(thcnin|  drrita'pin'l'iwttWio«<HEA  I'li) 

Languaie  trainini  and  area  studies.  — 

Construction 


Other  underiraduato  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec.  104) 

Graduate  faiities (HEFA  II)..  ^,TiYj.^Yon "":::::'.:: 

Stoto  administration  and  P««">'^<»'^,\!nr5flir''""I ..  «-".— 

Underraduate  i«t™«**>^,a«''nrVSM  ^D II""  1. 379. 700 

lee  personnel  developm«it(NOEA  IV;  EPOAptt) 


459,026 
40,000 


241,006 
50,000 
1,006.475  . 
96,045  . 

1, 901; 903 
2,551,185 

""i64,"i»" 
267.588 


■  1,042,262 
3.570,372 

3,062,674 


244,330 
50^000 


987,014 
531.957. 

'ii5,'965' 


11,326,557 
3,802.984 

2,936,7(1 


SOiOQQ 


lia,4U 


Coliete  personnel  devclopmwil 
Subtotal,  hifher  education 

"•isss'sa^t^sjrrs:!; 

PMOflMi  dwetopaaawt  piorami " 

TeactMr  Corps 

S«Ma(al.  aduatieii  prolessioBS  developmehl- 

CtrnmiBity  adueation: 

'*^ti»»St»l.s(UCAl)..------- — 

Intariibrare  cooperatwn  (ISCAM  I).- --;-""" t— 

Statt  isrtibitional  l*f«nf.*«J*«  ("rS*^ J^Tfij.viwjV •"— "" 

Lfcrary  aorvkes  for  physically  handicapp«J  (LSCA  IV-<) 

CoRStnictionaSCAII) ' 

Coll«p^H«fy  r»wirces(HEA  ll-A) 

i3!wto«tr.W«8(HEAII-B)., -. 

Edycatienal  broadcastini  'aolibas...^-.--— -—■ 

Uniywslty  community  service  propams  (HtA  I) • 


1S.424,1U 


9.604,574 


319.962 
5(1. 6(9 
341,530 


318,302 


307,  JK 


11.027,2(8 
3,7(4,934 

3,834.117 


1K.11! 
SOlOOO 


'ia,'4U 


307,392 


11,326,557 
4,141,426 

4.075,3(5 


244.330 
SObOOO 


1,019.960 
531,957 

"I'oi'iu" 

2(31491 


307,392 


11,027,268 
3,764,934 

4,075,365 


199,785 
50,000 


1,019,960 


103.412 
126.769 


307.392 


747,843 

43.512 

38,509 

25,305 

168.885 

420,852 


198.597 


633.325 
43,512 
39,509 
25,305 

157,812 


196,597 


633.325 
43.512 
39.509 
25,305 


747,843 
43.512 
39.509 
25.305 
9(^578 


197.658 


747.843 
43.512 
39.509 
25.305 

187.  M5 


197.658 


747,834 
43.512 
39.509 
25.305 

142.  m 


197.(58 


Sabtotal,  community  aducatioa.. 


Rasurch  and  development: 

Educattonai  laberatones. 

Research  and  de»atopmant  ctntors 

Subtotal,  resaaidi  and  d«v*lopffl*nt 

ChU  riflib  education 


1,642.503 


1.096.060 


542.682 


»  .     102,400,196         95.8Ol.9a 

Trtai.  offica  of  E'<.'«?»j-^^j,-^ii,-i;--:::::::::::::::::n::::::::..    98:547.970     95.801,9a 


Total.  Office  at  Education, 


SwfoolMlatatMdoftaki*. 


58,045,631 
58,045^631 


93,175.146 
93,175,146 


115,645,0(5 
115,645^085 


103,889.495 
103,889,495 


X 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUOGCT  ESTIMATES 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


Profiam 


1969  actual 


1970appro- 
priatioa  after 

2-percent      1971  amended 
reduction  request 


House 
allowsnce 


Senate 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Basic  (rants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt  B.:  Special  incentive  tranb 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  111) 

Federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Pubic  Uw  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law8l-8IS) 

Grants  to  Stales  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Slren|thenin(  State  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Stales 

Grants  lor  special  projects 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodelini  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counselint.  and  testin|  (NDEA  V) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


$11,517,854 
150.000 


812,691,030 
150,000 


$13,007,855        $14,276,980 
150;  000  150,000 


2,503.083 

12,296.924 
530,390 
819.428 

513.297 


1.154,696 

12.257.000 
425.000 
701,488 

513.297 


1.936,123 


2.196,694 
10,488,000 


$14,037,548 

150,000 

33,009 

98,040 

2,407,671 

16.297.000 


1,320.448 
514,477 


1.320.448 
514,477 


1,320,048 
584,013 


1,106.278 

■■"29.665" 
259.9(3 


520,831 

"■36."374^ 

230.194 

100,000 


262,124 
SO,"*" 


1.151.555 


100.000 


100,000 


lomooo 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


29.725.302 


29,473.910 


17.028.903 


29.339.5U  36.209,973 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handicapped  (ESEA  VI).. 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


451.985 
433,170 
2>4,584 


451.9(5 


493.793 


524.736 


508.254 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


1.169.739 


451.9(5 


493.793 


524.736 


508,254 


Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  SUIes  (pt  B) 

Stile  advisory  councils 

Programs  lor  students  wHh  special  Mods  (pt  B). 

Research  and  special  ptoject  Ktivities  (pt  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  D) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  educatioii  (pt  F) 

Cooperative  educatlcn  (pt  G) 

Work-study  (pt  H) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  SUtes 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


3,724,103 
"  "47,'383" 


4.779,695 

31,068 

264,079 

15,000  I 

241.363 

232.956 

258.011  ; 

72.370 


4.779,695 

31.068 

264,079 

441, 142 

2r.9S6 

424.493  I 


5.556,995 

3., 068 
310,7a 

357.901 

271.864 
3S.928 
93,656 


4,956.468 

31.068 

3ia7a 

538.350 

291.308 

388.515 

332.928 

93.656 


305.985  333,131  366,630 


Subtotal,  vocatiooal  and  adult  education. 


4,077,471 


6.227.673 


6.540,063 


7,321.790 


7.309.671 


Higher  adueation: 
Student  assistance: 


Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-C). 


Loans: 

.Direct (NDEA  II) 

Insured: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantefad:  Talent  sMrcli 

Institutnnal  assistance: 
Aid  to  land-grant  oollegts: 

Annual — 

Permanent... ........ ........-..-..-..•.-•-.--.-.-.---. 

Strengthening  developiflginslitotioiis  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Construction:  

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sac.  IOj).. 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I— Sec  104) 

Graduate  faolities  (HEFA  II) 

State  adminbtration  and  planning  (HEFA  I— Sac  105) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  VI -A) 

College  personnel  devetopment  (NDEA  IV;  EPOA  pt  E)...-. 


2.518.068 
2.745.963 

3.908,034 


11.229.052 
2,375.723 

3,924,140 


11.564.298 
2,485,067 

3,463,077 


11,211.371 
2,4(0.216 

4,521,253 


■  1. 564.298 
2.706.239 

4.805,737 


250.413 
53.156 


212. 6a 
50.000 

220.000 
453,264 

1.372.312 

2,(18,385 

100,000 

178.004 

312,641 

1.517.613 


217.847 
50^000 


708,565 
525.349 

'ioi'iii' 


90;  000 


93,(37 


154.397 
50,000 


93.(37 


217,847 
59,000 


719,  OU 
525,3(9 

■"9i"(37' 
281,549 


Subtotel,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPOA  B-.2) 

Personnel  development  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

SubtoUl,  education  professions  development 

Community  education: 
Public  lltraries: 
Sarviccs: 


16,510,501 


9,138.0(8 


7,656,079 


8.049.874 


10.963,674 


292,833 

1.284,423 

369,943 


268.288 


259,877 


259,877 


259,877 


1.947.199 


268.288 


259,877 


259.877 


259.877 


Granb  to  Steles  (LSCA  I). 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  1 1 1) 

State  institutional  ISirary  services  (LSCA  IV-M... 
Library  serviceWor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA 


Construction  (LSCA  II). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  11-8) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I)... 

Subtotal,  community  education 


IV-B).. 


565,959 

42,526 

39,509 

25,220 

323,350 

376,750 

357,552 

"i65."768" 


483,592 
42,526 
39,509 
25,220 

135,966 


165,768 


4(3.592 
42.526 
39.509 
25.220 


565.959 
42.526 
39.509 
25.220 
91.924 


1(9.913 


565.959 
42.526 
39.509 

25,220 
157.581 


1(9.913 


1,896,634 


892,581 


590,847 


935.051 


1,000.708 


Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  ctntirs 

Subtotel.  research  and  development 

Civil  righb  education 

Totel,  Office  of  Education. 

Totel,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basis'. 


142,010 


SS.46S,8S( 

49,313,337 


46,452.525 
49,452,525 


32,569,5(2 
32,5(9,5(2 


46,871,840 
48,871.840 


56.252,157 
56.252.157 


Sm  footnotot  it  tud  of  ttMi* 


29381 


report 


$14,036,369 

150,000 

33.009 

96.069 

2,291.635 

13.319,000 


1.320,4a 
514.477 


720.(52 


100.000 


32,613.3a 


506.254 


50(.2S4 


5.001.295 
31.0(8 
310. 7a 
555.699 
291.308 
330.191 
332.928 
93.656 


366.630  m.m  3((.O0 


7.313.523 


11.211.371 
2.460.216 

4,805,737 


185,808 
SOkOOO 


719,019 


93.637 
136.773 


.9.662.5(0 


259,877 


259,877 


565.959 

42,526 
39.509 

25.329 
124.752 


1(9,913 


967,979 


51,325,541 
51,325,541 


CUMATF 


29382 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH    EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1971  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Auf/Hst  IS,  1970 


1969  Ktual 


1970  appto- 

piiation  altti 

2-p«rcent 

leduction 


fttvm 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  sacondaty  education: 
Aid  to  school  dstriets: 

Educationally  deprived  children  ([SLA  I). 

pt  A-  Basic  grants 

State  administrative  eipenses 

PI  B     Special  incentive  grants ,    \:\, 

Pt.  c';  Special  grants  tor  urban  and  rural  schools 

Supplementary  senr ices  (ESEA  III)  

federally  aHected  areas:       ,.,„,. 

Maintenance  (Public  La«ir  8)  «74) 

Construction(PublK:Law8l  815).    .-.-..-- 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  "''<''»  '  <'?p^*f  »  W' 

Strengthening  SUte  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V). 

Grants  to  States  

Grants  lor  special  protects ■liliiL'.ViihFA Viiv"" 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodelmi <NOtA  III). 

Grants  to  States  ^    ,        

loans  to  nonprofit  prmate  schools 

State  administration ;„,^,.  „; 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEAV) 

Planning  and  evaluation    

Subtotal  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  lor  the  handicapped  i..«i,,nn«d  «SEA  VI) 

Preschool  and  school  programs  lor  the  handcappeo  tisi"  »i; 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  (pLB) - 

SUte  advisory  councils.   _^  ■■■■-:-jLii,\ 

Programs  lor  students  with  special  needs  (pl.  B) 

Research  and  special  project  Ktivities  (pt.  C) 

Innovation  (pt.  0) —  i:.  •   ;L.".'i»;c» 

Consumer  and  homemakmg  education  (pL  ^) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

IK^lVS^^ucS^nYAduUEducaHonAC): 

Grants  to  SUtes :     ■  •. 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


$16. 156,287 
161.563 


1,615,010 

520,634 
-8,575 
420,151 

374,730 


119,517,670 
195, 177 


i.  186, 348 
519,000 


1971  amended 
request 


J19.233,459 
192,335 


1,210,809 


House 
allowance 


$21,928,214 
219,282 


1,351,106 
353,000 


Senate 
allflfwance 


$21,564,289 

215.643 

108, 495 

281.788 

1.458,031 

676.000 


Conterence 
(cport 


$21,562,498 

215.625 

108.495 

278,998 

1.399.228 


499.000 


>92,13Z 

"  17,219' 
154,028 


345,700 
374,730 

389,684 

16,718' 
126,702 
100,000 


650,730 
368,640 


314.074 

235.097 

5S.498 


3,101.498 
■""■57,963 

497,755 


314,074 


3,544.340 
31,063 
195.824 
15.000  \ 
224,418  t 
172. 7<5 
234,235  ) 
41.745  J 

550,582 


343,126 


3,5U.340 
31.068 
195.824 


650.730 
368,640 

196.196 

"16,429' 

166,666" 

25,183,597 

364,627 


4,120,765 

31,068 

230,436 

293.212  } 

201,601 

278.471 

54.023 


650,730 
420,793  , 

861,591  ' 
i6.'429' 

166,066" 
16,353.789 


650,730 
368,640 

524,424 

'  16."  429 

"100.606 

25,724.067 


342,351 
172,745 
332.524  I 

615.329      S15.329      "5.329 


353.174 


353,174 


3,675.448 
31.068 
230.436 
399.211 
253.901 
288.101 
278.471 
54.023 


353.174 


353,174 


3.708.689 
31.068 
230.436 
412.077 
253.901 
244.851 
278.471 
54.023 

615.329 


SubtoUI.  vocational  and  adult  education 

Higher  education: 

Student  assistance:  .  .,/urAi«»'»  

Educational  opportunity  granU(HEAIV-A)..^--. 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-cg 

Loirts: 

Direct  (NOEA  ID 

Insured:  ,     .  

Advances  lor  reserve  lunds 

Special  prS|*ra^sto?thediJadMrit'a'ge<i:  Talent 'search 

Institutional  assistance: 

AidtoUnd-grantooUeees:  

Annual \ 

Permanent .-•-.■•-.:.;:  V"luc»Vii\ 

Strengthening  developing  mjlitutions  (HEA  III) - 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

•^^^^rcommun-ly  colleges  and  .«hn«l..«t.tut«CHtFA  l-S«.  103). 

Other  undergraduate  (acilities  (HEFA  I— iec.  iu«J 

Graduate  laolities  (H  EF A  11).  ■     •    „■  -  ■^.- " 

State  administration  and  pUnning  (HEFA  1-bec.iiJoj 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HtA  vi-rj 

CollegTiSonnel  development  (NOEA  IV;  EPDA  pL  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

EdtKatiOB  professions  djv^pment:  

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPOA  B-2) 

Personnel  developmenf  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

SubtoUI.  education  professions  developmenL 

Communitt  education: 
Public  li)raries: 

CrantstoSUtes(LSCA  I)  .--.... - 

lnterlibrarycooperation{LSCAIIl)....------ 

SUte  institutional  library  MfviMStLSCA  IV-A)....-^-- 

Library  swvicei  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 

ConstructionaSCAII)  -....      "" 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).. 

Educational  broadcasting  lacilities Vuci'r\ 

tJniversity  community  service  propar'mnt;'  '* 

Subtotal,  community  education 

Research  and  dtvelopmenl: 

Educational  bboratones 

Research  and  devttopment  centers 

SubtoUI,  research  and  devote pment 

Civil  rights  educatwn 


3.657,156 


1.434.297 
1,854.608 

1,783,385 


119.460 
33,850 


191. 149 

50,000 

65S.786 


2.373.604 

"""78.086 
135.930 
181. 2m 


5.009,957 


•  570.018 
1.938.617 

1.787.768 


194.239 
50,000 


5.234.181 


1725.500 
2,012,278 

1.606.128 


50.000 


5.824, 905 


■561.817 
1,992,155 

2,096,896 


152,867 
50.000 


608.986  

245.325 

79,459 


65,899 


8.891,349 


5,474.412  4.459.805 


85,395 
552.878 
287.331 


182,934  178,789 


178.789 


5.825.988 


•  725.500 
2,191,371 

2,228.836 


194.239 
50.000 


608,852 
245,325 

"ei'sM" 

1U,888 


6.454.910 


178.789 


925.604 


182.934 


178,789 


178.789 


178,789 


5,828,845 


> 561, 817 
1,992,155 

2,228.836 


173.348 

50.  oca 


608.852 


65.839 
70.079 


5,750.986 
178,789 

178,789 


403,825 
41,647 
39.509 
25,143 
308,680 
199.360 

"28i«26 

139,136 


1,441,126 


350.119 
41,647 
39,509 
25, 143 

116,492 


139,136 
712, 22r 


350. 119 
41.647 
39.509 
25, 143 


403,825 
41,647 
39,509 
25. 143 
87.775 


138,5m 


403.825 
41,647 
39.509 
25.143 

130,586 


138,584 


456.418 


736.483 


779.294 


403.825 
41,647 
39,5119 
25.143 

109, 181 


158,^84 
~757,889 


895.478 


Tout,  Office  of  Education ^- .  ------ - 

Total,  Office  ol  Edncatnn.  companbl*  bwa'. 


895,478 
65,429 

36, 786,  MO 
33,082,867 


34,465,332 
34,465,332 


32,428.292 
32,428,292 


37,208.035 
37.208,035 


39,945,944 
39,945,944 


38,593,750 
38,593,750 


Sm  foobwlM  at  md  e(  t*bl«. 


August  18,  19.70 
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Profram 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  secondary  eduuticin: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprnred  children  (ESEA  I): 

Pt.  A:  Basic  grants » 

SUte  administrative  expenses ■ 

Pt.  B.:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and  rural  schools .- 

SupplemenUry  services  (ESEA  III) - 

Federally  affKted  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Grants  to  States  lot  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) .: 

Strengthening  Slate  departments  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  SUtes • •■ 

Grants  for  special  proiecis  , y:-;unti\ViV 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NOtA  ill). 

Granjs  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

SUte  administration -.- 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NOEA  V) ,- 

Planning  and  evaluation 

SubtoUI,  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Education  for  the  handicapped :        ........         .,,rcc«ui\ 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped  (EStA  Vl) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 

Grinb  to  SUtes  (pL  B) 

SUte  advisory  councils 

Programs  lor  studenb  with  special  needs  (pt.  B) 

Research  and  special  project  activities  (pt  C) 

Innovation  (pt.D) ............. -j- : 

Consumer  and  homemaking  eduabon  (pL  F) 

Cooperative  education  (pt.  G) 

Work-study  (pL  H) .•■-;•:.- 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  SUtes 

Special  projeeb  and  Itacher  education 

SubtoUI,  vocational  and  adult  education 

Higher  education: 
•  Student  i»ijUnce:  „,,.  ,„  .^ 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A)--.. 

Work-study  and  cooperative  education  (HEA  IV-Hl) 

Loans: 

Oir«t(NDEAII) 

Insured: 

Advances  lor  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged:  Talent  searen 

Institutional  asssUnce: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual 

Permanent :--:---v,-,v.-v.:c ' 

Strengthening  devetopmginstrtutioni  (HEA  III) 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

PuWic  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I— Sec.  lOi). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  l-Sec  104) 

Graduato  facilities  (HEFA  II) v    viV 

SUte  administralion  and  planning  (HEFA  I—Sec  lOS) 

Undergraduate  instructkinal  equipment  (HEA  VI--A) 

College  personnel  devek)pment(NOEA  IV;  EPDA  pL  E) 

SubtoUI,  higher  education 

Education  professions  rtcvtiopfflent: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (EPOA  B-2) 

Peraonnel  devetopment  programs 

Teacher  Corps 

SubtoUI,  education  professions  deveiopnient - — 

'(immunity  education: 
Public  libraries: 
Services: 

Grants  to  SUtes  (LSCA  1) 

Interlibrary  coo peratkin  (LSCA  III). 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A).. 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) .-.- 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities -..-- 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) ■... 

SubtoUI,  community  education. — - 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  devekipment  centers 

SubtoUI,  research  and  devetopment 

Civil  rights  education - 

ToUI.  Office  of  Eduution ■ 

ToUl,  Office  of  Education,  comparable  basts' • 


1969  actual 


1970  appro- 
priation after 
2-percent 
reduction 


1971  amended 
request 


House 
allowance 


Senate 

allouraite* 


$14,388,760 
150.000 


'3."4«3,»i 

2,095,973 

99,715 

1,153,770 

565,995 


1,720,045 

111,630 

41,056 

367,246 


$17,432,234 
174,322 


■2,'3M,ai" 

2,0*9,000  . 
■■■982,"463" 
S6S.995 

781.646 

46,'967'; 

310.476 
100,000 


625.438 
767.180 
420.384 


1.813,002 


543.151 
260.000 


6.541.674 


4,329.791 
3.056.446 

4.831.288 


596.580 
73.884 


240.649 

50.000 

113.300 

822.013 

2,005.041 

3,404  584 

500,000 

189.230 

353,677 

1,357,300 

21.923,783 


282,828 

1,014,790 

313,757 


1.611,375 


7«Si365 
43,498 

39.509 

25.304 

7J2.551 

518.630 

276,0(1 

"i96,"i56' 


2.571,08* 


1,200,000 


1,200,000 


58,751,463 
51,170,887 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  support  the 
President's  veto  of  HJl.  16916,  the  Office 
of  Education  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1971.  I  have  always  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  educational  programs,  all  the 
way  from  construction  to  research  to  stu- 
dent assistance.  The  Federal  education 
budget  has  expanded  rapidly  in  the  last 
decade— from  $886  million  in  1960  to 
$5,389  miUion  in  the  1971  budgets 
and  while  there  is  still  room  for  vast  im- 
provement, to  say  the  least,  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  Americans.  The  authorizing 
and  fimding  legislation  required  to  sus- 
tain this  effort  will  continue  to  have  my 
wholehearted  support. 

But  neither  the  administration's  nor 
my   commitment   to   education  is   the 
issue  here.  The  fiscal  1971  budget  re- 
quested education  outiays  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion higher  than  the  education  outiays 
during  the  last  year  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. It  is  obvious  that  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  President's  veto  is 
not  whether  to  increase  education  spend- 
ing, but  rather  over  the  size  of  those  in- 
creases, and  the  types  of  programs  which 
will  benefit.  The  bill,  as  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, would  spend  more  money  for  out- 
moded programs  while  cutting  back  on 
some  of  the  innovative  ideas  so  badly 
needed  in  our  school  systems  today.  For 
example,  it  would  provide  $126  million 
above  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  the  outdated  tmd  Inequitable 
program  of  assistance  to  schools  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  "impacted  aid" — 
but  the  program  in  its  present  form  pays 
milUons  to  some  of  the  wealthiest  school 
districts  In  the  country,  while  depriving 
some  of  the  poorest  and  neediest  districts 
of  support  they  desperately  need.  The 
past  four  Presidents  have  tried  to  re- 
form this  costly  pork-barrel  program 
without  success,  and  once  again  Con- 
gress is  inflicting  it  on  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  asking  them  to  pay  the  bill. 

Having  increased  funds  for  this  in- 
equitable program,  Congress  then  went 
ahead  and  cut  back  on  some  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  administration's  re- 
quests, for  example,  dropout  prevention, 
economic  opportunity  grants  and  educa- 
tion research.  No  one  can  convince  me 
that  the  increases  for  impacted  areas 
could  not  better  be  spent  for  these  worthy 
programs. 

No,  this  veto  cannot  be  Interpreted  as 
a  lack  of  commitment  to  quall^  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
Nor  Is  there  any  substance  to  the  claim 
that  this  Is  a  case  of  misplaced  priori- 
ties. The  record  also  needs  to  be  set 
straight  here.  The  administration's 
budget  request  for  national  defense  Is 
down  $7.7  billion  from  the  last  year  of 
the  previous  administration,  and  the 
space  budget  Is  down  $1  billion.  Savings 
from  defense  and  space  cutbacks  have 
been  channeled  Into  physical  and  human 
resource  programs:  Requested  spending 
for  community  development  and  housing 
has  nearly  doubled  during  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Allocations  for  human 
resource  programs  are  up  $18.3  billion 
uncter  this  administration.  Including  re- 
quested spending  Increases  of  $1.3  bil- 


lion for  education  and  manpower,  $3.3 
billion  for  health,  and  $13.9  billion  for 
veterans  and  income  security  programs. 
Simply  put.  President  Nixon's  requested 
national  defense  budget  is  about  10  per- 
cent below  the  defense  spending  level 
when  he  assumed  office;  his  requests  for 
human  resource  programs  are  up  27 
percent. 

Those  are  the  facts — those  who  would 
distort  the  administration's  record  for 
their  own  political  gratification  would 
do  well  to  spend  Just  a  moment  examin- 
ing the  administration's  record  before 
continuing  their  specious  tirade.  This 
administration  has  made  a  sharp  turn- 
aroimd  from  the  practices  and  priorities 
of  the  previous  two  Democrat  adminis- 
trations. False  poUtical  claims  to  the 
contrary  should  be  labeled  as  Just  that — 
false  political  claims. 

In  addition  to  achieving  a  significant 
realinement  of  priorities,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  waging  a  determined 
effort  to  halt  the  infiationary  spiral 
which  has  all  but  devastated  the  Ameri- 
can pocketbook.  During  a  decade  of  def- 
icit spending  under  the  two  previous  ad- 
ministrations, or  public  debt  rose  from 
$290.9  billion  in  1960  to  $374.7  billion  in 
1970.  Interest  on  the  public  debt  alone 
costs  the  American  taxpayers  $19.3  bil- 
lion a  year,  or  $63  million  every  day.  Not 
only  is  this  a  horrendous  burden  in  and 
of  itself;  it  also  exacts  a  heavy  toll  by 
forcing  prices  and  Interest  rates  for  busi- 
ness and  the  consumer  higher  cmd 
higher  and  higher.  Continued  deficit 
spending  and  the  inflation  It  causes  hit 
hardest  the  working  man,  and  those  on 
fixed  Incomes. 

We  in  Oregon  are  even  more  particu- 
larly aware  of  the  disastrous  Impact  In- 
flation has  had  on  the  housing  industry. 
So  long  as  Government  must  borrow 
huge  sums  to  flnance  Its  operations, 
money  will  be  In  short  supply  for  the  po- 
tential home  buyer — another  fact  of  life 
that  the  big  Qienders  alwasrs  seem  to 
forget.  Inflation  will  continue  so  long  as 
we  have  deficit  spending,  and  deficit 
spending  will  continue  so  long  as  Con- 
gress Insists  on  spending  more  than  It 
takes  tn  In  revenues.  But  spending  is 
popular,  taxing  Is  not.  So  Congress  takes 
the  most  expedient  political  route — 
q;)endlng  without  taxing.  It  Is  especially 
Interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  last  year  voted 
to  reduce  tax  revenues  are  now  voting 
for  huge  Increases  in  Federal  o^endlng. 
Having  voted  to  cut  taxes,  how  can  they 
now  In  good  conscience  vote  to  tspeoA 
money  that  is  not  there?  Every  American 
taxpayer  has  learned  that  you  cannot 
spend  money  that  you  do  not  have.  But 
until  Congress  learns  this  same  basic  les- 
son, and  begins  to  help  the  administra- 
tion balance  the  Federal  budget,  we  will 
see  no  end  to  this  Infiation.  No,  Congress 
la  not  doing  the  American  taxpayer  any 
favor  by  spending  more  than  It  earns  In 
taxes.  So  long  as  this  goes  on.  Congress 
Is  guaranteeing  larger  and  larger  deficits 
In  the  Federal  budget,  deficits  which  are 
then  translated  Into  Inflationary  price 
and  Interest  Increases  for  every  Ameri- 
can. During  the  short  30-month  period 
between  January  1968  and  Jime  1970,  the 


cost  of  living — as  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index — rose  14  percent,  the 
effective  annual  interest  rate  for  conven- 
tional mortgages  soared  from  6.1  to  8^ 
percent — an  increase  of  38.4  percent — 
^ni\  tiie  purchsising  power  of  a  dollar  in 
take  home  pay  shrank  to  86  cents. 

These  are  the  flgiu^s  tliat  the  big 
spenders  have  apparently  not  examined, 
for  I  cannot  believe  they  would  wilfully 
choose  infiation  knowing  the  real  price 
it  exacts  of  each  and  every  American. 

An  urgent  choice  Is  ours  to  make  here 
today.  We  can  vote  against  the  adminis- 
tration's effort  to  bring  infiation  under 
control — to  bring  fiscal  responsibility 
back  into  the  Federal  vocabulary.  Or  we 
can  vote  for  further  Federal  deficits, 
further  inflation,  and  a  continuing  price 
spiral.  These  are  the  Issues  and  these  are 
the  choices.  Inflation  Is  the  taxpayers 
number  one  enemy,  so  my  vote  will  be  on 
the  side  of  a  balanced  budget.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I,  therefore,  vote  to  sustain  Presi- 
dent Nixtm's  veto  of  the  education  appro- 
priations bill  in  its  current  form. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  education  appropriations  bill.  I  do 
so  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  a 
pledge  made  by  the  President  to  the 
American  people  on  October  1,  1968,  and 
I  quote: 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  expenaea  of 
government,  either  Federal,  State  or  local, 
tlie  one  area  we  can't  abortcbange  la  edu- 
cation. 

Second,  after  the  disruptive  delays  In 
the  Federal  fundng  of  educational  pro- 
grams last  year,  to  me  there  seems  to  be 
no  alternative  to  overriding  this  veto. 
It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the  school 
districts  have  a  firm  Idea  of  what  their 
8i>endlng  can  be  before  the  school  year 
opens — and  within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks, 
52  million  children  will  return  to  school 
across  this  land.  Further  delay  will  hurt 
thousands  of  school  districts  and 
colleges. 

Tlilrd.  there  are  many  Important  line 
items  in  this  appropriations  bill.  Funds 
for  aid  to  impacted  areas;  funds  for  the 
handicapped  or  for  the  special  programs 
tinder  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act;  fimds  for  aid  to  colleges  or  hlis^er 
education.  Including  loans  to  students 
and  grants  for  college  woric-study  pro- 
grams; funds  for  the  Library  Services 
and  C<H3structlon  Act,  as  well  as  funds  for 
the  education  professions  development: 
and  funds  for  emergency  school  desegre- 
gation assistance.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  vital  programs  funded  by  this  bill. 

Fourth,  this  vote  today  Is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  establishment  of  priority  spend- 
ing. It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Immedi- 
ate, urgent  educational  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  cities  and 
towns  throughout  this  country  are  de- 
serving of  the  highest  priority  in  the  al- 
location of  Federal  f  imds  and  that  these 
essential  needs  must  be  met  as  com- 
pletely as  we  can  reasonably  do  so  with- 
in our  legislative  responsibility. 

Fifth,  when  this  bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  there  was  not 
one  single  dissenting  vote  against  it.  It 
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passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  357  to  0 
and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0. 
These  votes  show.  In  my  opinion,  that 
the  Congress  places  the  highest  priority 
on  spending  funds  for  education. 

Mr  President,  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  the  President  wanting  to  exercise 
control  over  Federal  expenditures  and 
keeping  budget  deficits  as  close  to  zero  as 
possible.  I  believe  the  President  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  again  that  unless  we  con- 
trol the  level  of  deficit  spending,  or  elim- 
inate it  altogether,  we  only  prolong  the 
day  when  the  batUe  against  higher  prices 
and  higher  interest  rates  is  won. 

Unfortunately,  the  decision  we  face  to- 
day is  not  limited  to  being  for  or  against 
inflation  or  a  balanced  budget.  We  alsp 
must  consider  where  we  will  place  ou* 
priorities  for  Federal  outlays  in  this  and 
future  fiscal  years.  ,     ^    ,      ^ 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  fimds  for  ed- 
ucation are  not  really  an  expenditure  of 
our  assets,  but  a  sound  investment  In  our 
country's  future.  It  is  with  a  clear  con- 
science that  I  will  vote  to  override  this 
Presidential  veto.  ^  _. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  in  the  Senate  are  presented  with  one 
of  those  opportunities  of  putting  into 
practice  what  we  have  long  been  preach- 
ing We  have  been  voicing  clearly  and 
repeatedly  our  strong  desire  to  redirect 
some  of  the  priorities  of  this  Nation. 
Today,  we  have  been  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  proving  that  our  rhetoric  is 
not  just  that.  Today.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  take  firm  and  direct  action  toward 
this  end  by  overriding  the  President's 
veto  of  the  education  bill  (HR.  16916). 
The  President  stated  that  his  veto  of 
the  education  bill  was  painful— but  that 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  down  inflation. 
The  President  has  repeatedly  stressed 
that  while  many  programs  are  worth- 
while and  deserving  of  full  funding 
when  viewed  separately — he  must  con- 
sider each  program  as  part  of  the  whc^e 
Federal  budget.  Let  us  then  consider  the 
education  appropriation  bUl  in  the  con- 
text of  the  entire  Federal  budget. 

The  amount  at  issue  between  the 
President  and  Congress— $453  milllonr— 
amounts  to  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  budget  for  1971.  and 
about  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product.  Furthermore. 
for  each  $1,000  the  administration  now 
requests  for  spending  from  each  Ameri- 
can, $7.50  goes  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  as  opposed  to  $375  for 
military  defense.  The  size  of  the  entire 
education  bill— $4.4  billion,  is  less  than 
the  cost  overruns  for  some  of  our  over- 
grown military  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  fighting  infla- 
tion as  much  as  anyone,  but  I  must 
question  the  President's  logic  in  con- 
tinually asking  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
■choolchUdren  to  carry  the  burden  of 
this  fight,  while  at  the  same  time  sup- 
porting high  cost  overruns  in  our  De- 
fense Establishment,  the  SST.  and  a 
large  space  program. 

Mr.  President,  concerning  the  vetoed 
education  bUl  before  us  today,  let  us  look 
closely  at  what  we  did  to  it.  We  provided 
for  increases  totaling  $556  mllljon.  but ' 
we  also  provided  for  decreases  of  $103 


million,  making  a  net  increase  of  $463 
miUion— the  figure  the  President  used. 
Of  the  $556  million  increase,  $492  mil- 
lion was  for  direct  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments.  This,  Mr.  President,  is 
most  important  to  remember.  The  $492 
milUon  of  the  total  $556  Increase  was  for 
State  and  local  grants — and  not  for 
money  to  be  spent  in  Washington  or 
wasted.  This  is  not  inflationary,  but  Is 
a  shift  of  the  burden  of  taxation  in  this 
country. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  pay- 
ing only  8  percent  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion. Just  last  week,  40  Governors  at- 
tending a  national  meeting  in  Missouri 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  which 
set  forth  their  conviction  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  funding  for  education  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  represent  one  of  the 
least  populated  States  in  the  Union,  and 
yet  I  am  no  less  concerned  with  the  qual- 
ity of  education  offered  in  our  country's 
sprawling  urban  areas  than  In  Its  rural 
areas.  I  flrmly  believe  In  accepting  the 
challenge  of  John  Adams  who  said: 


The  whole  pec^le  must  take  upon  them- 
selves the  education  of  the  whole  people  and 
we  miiflt  be  wUUng  to  bear  the  expense  of  It. 

What  affects  one  part  of  this  country — 
affects  us  all,  and  we  must  all  realize  this. 

About  72  percent  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation now  reside  in  metropolitan  areas. 
The  local  pr(«)erty  owners  of  the  city 
areas  are  bearing  the  heavy  school  tax 
burden  of  this  influx  of  population  into 
their  communities.  On  account  of  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  living  and  the  added 
school  tax  load,  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  are 
demanding  increased  school  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  effect  of  in- 
cr«asing  local  pr(«)erty  taxes  has  become 
so  great  as  to  result  in  the  Increasing  reg- 
ularity of  local  school  bond  issues  being 
voted  down. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  It  must  be  noted 
that  a  vote  for  increased  spending  for 
education  is  neither  inflationary,  but  is 
wise  and  farsighted  spending.  Unlike 
many  other  appropriations,  education 
spending  offers  a  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. For  every  $1  spent  on  education, 
$14  is  returned  in  the  future  through  tax- 
ation. An  investment  in  education  is  an 
investment  in  our  country's  future,  and 
is  repaid  many  times  and  in  many  ways. 
A  better  educated  people  produce  more 
and  pay  more  taxes. 

To  override  this  veto  is  not  infla- 
tionary—it is  good  economics.  To  sustain 
the  veto  would  not  be  a  true  saving.  It 
would  only  be  a  postponement  which 
would  result  in  additional  costs  later. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  stated 
in  the  faU  of  1968  that— 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expense  of 
government — either  Federal,  State,  or  local — 
the  one  area  we  can't  shortchange  la  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  When  you  cut  expenditures  for 
education,  what  you  are  doing  Is  shortchang- 
ing the  American  future. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  could  not  be 
more  true.  Education  is  the  best  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  America  that  one 
can  make.  It  is  only  through  education 
that  the  real  problems  of  our  society  can 


be  dealt  with.  Anything  less,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  said — would  be  to  "short- 
change" the  American  future. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  final- 
ly approved  by  the  Congress  after  care- 
ful consideration.  It  passed  this  body  by 
a  vote  of  88  to  0.  Today,  we  can  do  no 
less  than  to  override  this  veto. 

Mr.  MONDAliE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  told  that  increased  expenditiu-es  for 
education  are  Inflationary  and  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  vote  smaller  sums  for  these 
worthy  programs  in  order  to  "hold  down 
the  rising  costs  of  living."  The  truth  is 
that  the  administration  is  trying  to  make 
education  and  health  programs  pay  the 
price  of  other  ill-advised  and  Inflation- 
ary poUcles.  ^  ^  J 
The  administration's  budget  reflected 
signiflcant  decreases  in  a  number  of  edu- 
cation programs,  as  compared  to  1970. 
The  recommended  figure  for  the  Sup- 
plementarv  Centers  Title  was  down  $10 
million  from  1970.  Funds  for  vocational 
education  were  $30  million  below  1970. 
The  recommendation  for  impacted  areas 
was  down  by  $95  million.  Other  vital  edu- 
cational programs  like  those  under  tiUe  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  were  recommended  at  the  same 
level  as  1970.  This  allowed  no  room  for 
program  expansion  and  Improvement 
but.  more  slgnlflcantiy.  It  provided  no 
funds  to  meet  the  rising  costs  which  are 
experienced  by  education  as  well  as  by 
other  Federal  programs. 

The  same  pattern  emerged  In  higher 
education  programs.  The  administration 
proposed  a  decrease  of  almost  $20  million 
for  NDEA  loans.  It  pr(«)Osed  to  drop  all 
higher  education  facilities  grants  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  reduce  funds  for  the 
facilities  loan  program. 

What  the  administration  recommended 
was.  therefore,  not  a  forward-looking 
budget.  It  was  not  even  a  "standstill" 
budget.  In  reality,  it  was  a  backward- 
looking  budget. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Congress 
had  no  alternative  but  to  act  responsibly, 
and  selectively,  to  increase  funds  for  a 
number  of  education  programs.  The 
overall  increase  of  $453  million  in  a  bill 
exceeding  $4  billion  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  excessive  or  irresponsible. 

The  Congress  will  surely  reduce  appro- 
priations in  other  areas  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  holding  down  of  expenditures 
which  the  President  has  called  for.  What 
we  need  Is  the  administration's  help  in 
attempting  to  cancel  or  defer  unneces- 
sary or  low  priority  programs.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  of  the  burden  of  the  fight 
against  inflation  borne  by  the  ABM  and 
other  wasteful  and  unnecessary  weapons 
systems.  I  would  welcome  a  plea  from 
the  President  to  make  reductions  in  the 
si>ace  program  budget  as  a  contribution 
to  holding  down  prices.  I  do  not  want  to 
place  this  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of 
our  children.  Investments  in  education 
are  investments  in  the  Nation's  future. 

The  cost  to  my  State  of  reducing  the 
education  appropriations  to  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  administration  has  been 
estimated  at  $10  million.  The  major  por- 
tion of  funds  Involved  is  for  support  of 
ongoing  educational  programs.  There- 
fore, if  these  funds  were  not  approved. 
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It  would  be  necessary  for  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  levy  increased  taxes 
in  order  to  avoid  program  cutbacks.  This 
will  merely  put  more  pressure  on  the 
seriously  overburdened  real  estate  tax 
base. 

To  finance  the  cost  of  the  funds  which 
would  be  lost  to  Minnesota  under  the 
President's  recommendations,  an  aver- 
age increase  in  taxes  of  4  mills  would 
be  required.  This  would  cost  the  owner 
of  a  house  assessed  at  $10,000  $40  per 
year. 

In  my  State,  returning  to  the  budget 
recommendations  of  the  administration 
would  cost  pubUc  schools  approximately 
$1  5  to  $2.0  million  under  BSEA  titie  I. 
Another  $1.5  to  $2.0  mUUon  would  be 
lost  under  the  Impacted  areas  program. 
We  would  lose  over  $1  million  under 
ESEA  titie  in  and  NDEA  title  m.  An- 
other quarter  of  a  million  dollars  would 
be  lost  if  we  were  to  return  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  the  library 
services  and  construction  program. 

One  of  the  most  unwise  reductions 
proposed  by  the  administration  Is  In  the 
programs  to  support  vocational  educa- 
tion. We  should  be  sharply  Increasing 
efforts  in  this  important  area,  rather 
than  cutting  back.  The  conference  com- 
mittee's bill  provided  only  a  modest  in- 
crease for  this  valuable  program  over  the 
1970  level.  Cutting  it  back  to  the  admin- 
istration's flgure  would  cost  my  State 
more  than  $1  million. 

In  higher  education,  the  same  situa- 
tion applies.  The  University  of  Minne- 
sota, alone,  would  lose  about  $2  million 
under  the  President's  proposals.  Students 
throughout  the  State  are  hard  pressed 
for  loan  funds.  The  increased  funds  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  the  NDEA  loan  pro- 
gram should  permit  many  of  them  to 
continue  their  education. 

The  reaction  from  educators  and  pub- 
Uc officials  from  my  State  has  been  over- 
whelming. I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever 
seen  such  strongly  worded  criticisms  of 
a  Presidential  action  by  people  in  the 
education  community.  For  example,  the 
Miimesota  Education  Commissioner.  Mr. 
Howard  Casmey.  wired  the  President  In 
these  words: 

Deplore  your  Irresponsible  and  politically 
motivated  veto  of  educational  approprta- 
Uons  blU.  All  people  pay  for  public  educa- 
tion and  federal  assistance  Is  not  mflatlon- 
ary.  Olve  priority  to  human  needs. 

I  believe  the  people  know  that  this 
veto  was  politically  inspired.  The  Presi- 
dent was  advised  to  approve  the  bill  by 
many  Congressmen  from  his  own  party. 
The  bill  was  passed  initially  with  the 
overwhelming  support  of  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In  the  House  as 
well  as  In  the  Senate.  The  President  is 
attempting  to  make  it  look  as  If  a  "spend- 
thrift" Democratic  Congress  is  causing 
inflation.  Members  of  Congress  know 
that  this  Is  not  the  case.  Just  as  we  did 
last  year,  we  are  reshaping  the  Nation's 
priorities  through  the  spending  powers 
entrusted  to  us  xmder  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  believe  in  playing  politics  with 
education.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  President's  veto  and  to  join  In  the 
campaign  for  economies  in  other  areas. 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  telegrams  from  educators  In  my 
State  be  printed  in  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MUiNXAPOUS.  MiKN.. 

August  13. 1970. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Tour  support  requested  f<w  overriding  veto 
of  Education  Appropriations  Act.  Education 
basic  human  need  and  nonlnflatlonary  and 
miiat  have  high  priority. 

HOWAKO  B.  Casmxt, 
Commiaaioner  of  Education. 

MimnAPOLis,  Mnra., 

August  17. 1970. 
Hon.  Waltkb  F.  Mordalk. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Mlnneaota  education  asaoclaUon  repre- 
sentatlng  more  than  40,000  thousand  edu- 
cators In  public  and  private  elementary 
secondary  and  higher  education  urges  that 
you  support  efforts  to  override  the  veto  by 
President  Nixon  of  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill.  CJandldate  Nixon  m  the  fall  of  1968 
made  the  following  statement  to  the  teach- 
ers of  America  "seeing  to  1'  that  young 
Americans  are  the  best  educated  In  the 
world,  seeing  to  It  that  education  la  avaU- 
able  to  all  our  people,  seeing  to  It  that  those 
who  don't  have  an  equal  chance  at  the  start- 
ing line  are  brought  up  to  the  starting 
line — thla  Is  the  primary  American  objec- 
tive. At  budget  cutting  time,  "nils  Is  one 
area  that  must  not  be  short  changed.  To 
do  80  would  short  change  the  future  of  our 
children  and  of  our  Nation." 

"Inveetmentfl  In  education  are  Investments 
In  our  chUdren.  The  kind  of  country  they 
will  live  In,  quality  of  life  they  will  lead. 
Education  Is  the  one  area  In  which  we  must 
not  be  miserly  In  which  we  must  do  every- 
thing neceesary  to  help  achieve  the  Ameri- 
can dream." 

Not  only  la  the  President's  action  unocm- 
sclousably  but  a  serious  threat  to  Minnesota 
programs  that  are  already  under  way  for  the 
fall  term.  His  aotion  would  cost  Minnesota 
schools  approxlmatriy  10  million  dollars  and 
would  wipe  out  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  vocational  sohocrf  aid  program,  at  a  time 
when  vocational  education  Is  badly  needed. 

The  Congreaa  muat  insist  on  eatahllablng 
realistic  na*-)""*^  goals  and  redirecting  na- 
tional priority.  To  cut  educational  efforts 
under  the  g\ilse  of  economy  Is  Indeed  false 
economy  and  far  more  serious  than  might 
be  realized. 

A.  l>.  Oaixop, 
Executive  Secretary  Minnesota  Edu- 
cation Asaociation. 

St.  Paul,  Mnnr.. 

August  14,  1970. 
Senator  Walteb  P.  Mondalz. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Contrary  to  Nixon's  belief  that  the  educa- 
tion Increiise  "Is  not  In  the  best  Interert  of 
aU  the  American  people"  we  urge  you  to  vote 
to  override   Nixon's  veto  of  the  education 
blU  In  order  that  we  may  become  mlnlmvunly 
equipped  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  70s. 
Flora  Rogce, 
President      Minnesota     Federation     of 
Teachers. 

St.  Paxtl,  Minn.. 

August  12,  1970. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
SeruUe  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

350  superintendents  of  schools  meeting  In 
Saint  Paul  for  their  annual  summer  meeting 


urge  passage  of  the  educational  bill  over  the 
Presidential  veto.  These  funds  are  urgently 

needed.  _ 

Lb  Rot  Hood. 

Legislative   Chairman   Minnesota  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

August  17.  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Old  Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  continued  support  of  puDUc 
education.  Minnesota  students  need  better 
education. 

John  B.  Davto, 
Superintertdent     of     Schools,     Minne- 
apolis. 

Richard  F.  Allen, 
Chairman.  Boord  of  Education. 

St.  Paul,  MiNN.. 

August  17, 1970. 
Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Sertate  Office  Building. 
Washington,   B.C.: 

Urge  you  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  Education  Appropriation  Bill  Hit.  16916. 
Mrs.  Q.  Theodore  MrrAtr. 

Vice  Chairman, 
St.  Paul  Board  of  Education. 

DuLtTTH,  Minn., 
August  13. 1970. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.:  ^^ 

Urge  that  you  vote  to  override  the  presi- 
dent's veto  on  education. 

Lerot  Mxsedahl, 
Supervisor  Audiovisual,  Buluth  SchooU. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 

August  12. 1970. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

n  is   Imperative   that  Oongrew  votea  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  funds  for 
education.  Please  vote  to  override  the  veto. 
George  P.  Yottng, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  PAtJL,  Minn., 

August  11  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

$350,000  addition  to  ovir  vocational  school 
depends   on  override  President's  veto  tirge 
your  support. 
'  A.  L.  Nelson, 

Superintendent. 

Winona,  Minn. 

HiBBiNc,  Mnnr. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
5e«ate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  B.C.:  ^ 

Presidential  veto  on  education  IrrespoBi- 
slble  iMlority  of  mlUtary  over  national  edu- 
cational needs  urge  continued  dedication  to 
children  by  overriding  President's  veto. 
BoN  Carlstsom, 
Northern  Organizer, 
Minnesota  Federated  Teadiers. 

Newbrighton.  Minn.. 

August  12. 1970. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Seriate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Request  that  you  vote  to  over  ride  tae 
Preald«ifB  veto  of  education  i^>proprlatlons 
bill  and  expedite  funding. 

Don  Murpht, 
LegUlative  Chairman  Audiovisual  Co- 
ordinators Association  of  Minnasota. 
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HiBBiNO,  Minn.. 

Augu3t  12. 1970. 
Senator  Waltmi  Mondau:, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Iron  Range  CouncU  of  Teachers 
strongly  protest  NUon-s  veto  of  the  educa- 
tion bill-  We  respectfully  request  that  you 
use  the  preetlge  of  your  office  and  speai  out 
publicly  to  teU  the  people  of  the  foUy  or 
a  veto  that  cute  aid*  to  education  while 
other  less  Important  budget  Items  are  be- 
ing expanded. 

Oabukl  Bbisbois, 
Iron  Range  Council  of  Teachers 

Publicity  Chairman. 

MiMNK&FOLis,  Minn., 

August  12. 1970. 
Senator  Walttk  Mondalk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  continue  your  strong  sup- 
port of  educaUon  by  voting  to  over  ride  the 
veto  of  the  education  bill.  Thank  you  for 

your  past  efforts. 

OiobgeBeskx, 
Legislative  Chairman, 
Bob  Hn-iiMAN. 
Executive  Secretary, 
Hennepin  Division.  Minnesota  Education 
Association. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is— shaU  we  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
veto  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  educa- 
tion' All  citizens  are  Interested  in  edu- 
cation, but  this  bill  has  unusual  signifi- 
cance for  those  school  districts  that  have 
been  designated  "impacted  areas." 

An  example  of  an  impacted  area  is  a 
school  district  close  to  Oflutt  Air  Force 
Base  in  Nebraska.  This  happens  to  be  the 
public  schools  of  BeUevue.  I  understand 
that  approximately  78  percent  of  the 
enrollment  in  the  Bellevue  schools  is 
children  coming  from  the  homes  of  the 
military.  This  indeed  has  an  Impact— a 
very  great  Impact — on  that  school  dis- 
trict. Other  schools  in  that  Immediate 
area  are  likewise  seriously  affected.  This 
added  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
districts  in  such  impacted  areas  should 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
U.S.  Air  Force,  as  well  as  all  branches 
of  our  military  forces,  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  all  the  people  should  share  in 
the  cost  of  maintaining  our  military. 

The  bill  the  President  has  vetoed  calls 
for  an  appropriation  of  $4.4  billion.  We 
should  keep  in  mind  that  only  about  one- 
eighth  of  that  amount  is  used  for  Im- 
pacted areas.  In  my  opinion,  the  Im- 
pacted areas  program  should  have  first 
priority  for  all  moneys  appropriated  be- 
cause It  is  an  education  expense  that 
should  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
the  controversial  features  of  this  appro- 
priation bill  center  around  ttiose  pro- 
grams other  than  the  ftmds  for  im- 
pacted areas  and  annmd  the  funds  for 
impacted  areas  that  In  no  sense  involve 
the  military. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  examine 
President  Nixon's  budget  for  education. 
President  Nixon  recommended  a  total 
appropriation  for  this  bill  of  $3.9  bilf 
lion.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  last 
Johnson  budget  for  education,  we  find 
that  President  Nixon  has  been  much 
more  liberal.  The  last  Johnson  budget 
was  for  $3.4  billion. 


Last  year's  appropriation  bill  was  like- 
wise vetoed.  That  veto  was  sustained.  Let 
us  examine  the  figures.  The  Congress  was 
6  months  late  in  getting  that  bUl  passed. 
It  was  not  passed  imtil  January.  On 
January  26  the  biU  was  vetoed.  This 
education  appropriation  bill  that  was  ve- 
toed at  that  time  was  for  $4.2  billion. 
This  veto  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January 
28.  Within  22  days  thereafter  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  new 
bill  This  was  subsequently  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
the  5th  day  of  March  1970.  It  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $3.8  bUlion.  The  tax- 
payers were  saved  $400  million  by  the 
veto  power  of  the  President. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  funds 
for  impacted  areas  fared  last  year.  The 
amount  provided  for  impacted  areas  in 
the  bill  that  President  Nixon  vetoed  last 
year  was  $505  million.  In  the  bill  that 
Congress  passed  soon  after  the  veto  was 
sustained  there  was  provided  for  schools 
in  Impacted  areas  $505  million.  In 
other  words,  the  veto  of  last  year,  which 
ended  up  In  a  savings  to  the  Treasury  of 
$400  million,  did  not  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  provided  for  Impacted  areas. 
Practically  the  identical  amoimt  was  car- 
ried in  the  second  bill  for  this  purpose 
as  was  carried  in  last  year's  bill  that 
President  Nixon  vetoed. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  disputes  the 
fact  that  should  the  President's  veto  be 
sustained  that  the  Congress  would  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  pass  another  ap- 
propriation bill  for  a  total  amount  ac- 
ceptable to  the  President.  No  evidence 
has  been  submitted  to  indicate  that  in 
such  a  case  the  reductions  for  the  new 
bill  would  be  taken  out  of  programs 
other  than  the  program  for  impacted 
areas  Just  as  was  done  in  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
impacted  areas  program  was  brought 
into  being  because  of  the  impact  the 
military  had  on  so  many  school  districts. 
This  program  should  be  reformed  to  con- 
form to  that  original  Intent.  It  has  been 
expcmded  by  Congress  over  the  years  to 
include  many  categories  other  than  mili- 
tary. F\)r  instance,  many  Oovemment 
workers  in  Washington,  D.C.,  choose  to 
live  in  nearby  Maryland  or  Virginia. 
These  people  are  permanent  employees 
of  the  Government.  They  pay  whatever 
Income  taxes,   sales   taxes,   real  estate 
taxes,  and  personal  property  taxes  the 
other  residents  of  those  two  States  pay. 
They  live  over  a  wide  area.  They  are 
well-paid,  well-housed  citizens  and  there 
is  no  equitable  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  shoiild,  from  the  impacted 
aid  fund,  make  a  payment  to  the  school 
districts  where   these   children   attend. 
Yet  that  is  the  case  to  the  tune  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars.  We  desper- 
ately need  a  reform  of  the  present  law 
pertaining  to  aid  for  school  districts  in 
impacted  areas.  This  problem  will  not  be 
solved  by  overriding  the  President's  veto. 
In  fact,  such  action  may  contribute  to 
further    delay    in    meeting    this    Issue 
squarely  and  paying  in  full  the  Just  cost 
of  the  education  of  the  children  whose 
fathers  have  been  ordered  into  that  par- 
ticular school  district  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  part  of  the  total  defense 


of  our  coimtry.  The  bUl  before  us  today 
calls  for  a  total  of  $551  million  for  aid 
to  impacted  areas,  but  more  than  $250 
million  of  that  amount  Is  for  children 
whose  parents  are  not  connected  with 
the  military  but  faU  in  such  categories 
as  mentioned  above  in  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  area  near  Washington,  D.C. 

The  law  for  aid  to  impacted  area* 
should  be  reformed,  not  only  as  to  the 
categories  that  are  to  be  included  in 
what  constitutes  an  impacted  area  but 
also  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
percentage  of  the  children  falling  in  such 
categories  as  compared  with  the  total 
enrollment  in  the  schools.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  the  added  burden  on  a 
school  district  by  reason  of  a  military 
installation  does  not  increase  the  enroll- 
ment of  that  school  by  more  than  8  or 
9  or  possibly  10  percent,  that  the  school 
district  involved  should  absorb  that  extra 
load  without  any  special  Federal  aid  be- 
cause the  existence  of  a  military  estab- 
lishment does  generate  considerable  bus- 
iness wherever  it  is  located.  If  this  prob- 
lem is  met,  there  would  always  be  ample 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  full  entlUe- 
ment  of  those  school  districts  that  have 
been  called  upon  to  carry  such  a  great 
extra  load. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
broad,  fundamental  reason  for  support- 
ing President  Nixon's  veto?  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  last  printed  daily  statement  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  national  debt, 
subject  to  limitation,  stands  at  $378.9 
billion.  This  statement  shows  that  1  year 
ago  the  amount  was  $360.3  billion.  In 
other  words,  in  1  year  the  national  debt 
has  increased  by  $18.6  biUion.  This  is 
because  the  Congress  spends  too  much 
money.  I  would  also  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  year  the  cost 
of  paying  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  will  exceed  $20  bUUon.  This  interest 
load  must  be  carried  before  there  is  $1 
available  for  any  other  purpose  of  Gov- 
ernment no  matter  how  meritorious.  To 
go  on  increasing  the  national  debt  will 
not  help  the  schools  of  the  country.  It 
will  not  help  anything  or  anybody.  It 
will  mean,  among  other  things,  that  the 
interest  load  which  must  be  paid  first 
will  be  greater  next  year  and  in  all  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  point  out  that 
there  has  been  no  evidence  sulwnitted 
that  if  President  Nixon's  veto  is  sustained 
that  the  schools  In  impacted  areas  will 
receive  less  Uian  the  amount  carried  in 
the  vetoed  bill.  They  did  not  last  year. 
They  ultimately  got  the  same  amount 
of  money  that  was  carried  in  last  year's 
bill  that  President  Nixon  vetoed  and 
which  was  sustained  by  the  Congress. 

The  basic  question  before  us  is:  ShaU 
this  bill  in  the  overall  be  for  the  amount 
recommended  by  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  of 
$3.9  billion,  or  shall  that  budget  be  ex- 
ceeded by  $500  million? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  terribly  unfair  and  unrealistic  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  President's  veto 
of  the  OfBce  of  Education  Appropriations 
biU  and  a  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  are  at 
all  indicative  of  any  lack  of  concern  over 
the  needs  of  education.  In  fact,  if  one 
realizes  that  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
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ucatlon  was  $138  million  more  than  the 
fiscal  1969  appropriation  under  the  pre- 
vious administration,  it  is  evident  that 
the  President  is  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
for  increased  funds. 

This  awareness  and  concern  must, 
however,  be  measured  against  the  avail- 
ability of  money  In  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Early  this  year  I  pointed  out  that  those 
in  control  of  the  Congress  had  made  a 
decision  on  the  No.  1  priority.  That  de- 
cision was  made  when,  after  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  on  tax  reform  and  pick- 
ing up  billions  of  dollars  In  additional 
revenue,  those  in  control  of  the  Congress 
decided  to  use  that  extra  tax  money 
for  what  I  have  termed  excessive  tax  re- 
lief. The  result  was  that  the  money 
needed  for  various  high  priority  pro- 
grams simply  Is  not  in  the  Treasury.  It  Is 
gone.  All  other  programs — education, 
health,  pollution  control,  and  the  like 
have  to  take  lower  priority. 

And  so,  looking  at  the  availability  of 
the  money  the  Congress  has  given  the 
Treasury,  the  President  has  had  to  con- 
struct a  budget  which,  in  some  areas, 
does  not  call  for  spending  as  much  as 
he  wished.  This  leaves  two  alternatives: 
First,  to  keep  spending  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Treasury's  funds;  or,  second, 
engage  in  more  multl-billion-dollar  defi- 
cit spending,  with  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  continued  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates.  The  President  chose  the 
first  alternative,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
one  reason  he  was  elected  was  because 
the  people  of  our  country  were  deeply 
hurt  and  alarmed  over  the  Inflation 
which  they  were  suffering  imder  because 
of  the  unwise  fiscal  policies  of  the  previ- 
ous administration  and  the  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  which  put  them  Into 
effect. 

Now  we  have  a  President  with  sound 
fiscal  policies,  but  we  still  have  the  same 
control  of  the  Congress  and  the  same 
proclivity  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  our  taxes  produce.  It  would 
not  be  so  bad  if  those  In  control  of  the 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  impose  tax 
increases  necessary  to  meet  the  in- 
creased spending  they  promote,  but  they 
are  unwilling  to  do  this  and  prefer,  in- 
stead, to  let  the  people  of  our  country 
continue  to  suffer  under  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates. 

I  have  consistently  complained  about 
the  deficit  spending  by  those  in  control 
of  the  Congress,  and  I  have  consistently 
voted  for  amendments  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures so  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  live  within  its  means.  In- 
deed, I  am  one  of  the  few  Members  of 
Congress  who  has  publicly  advocated  a 
continuation  of  the  5 -percent  surcharge 
In  order  to  cover  some  of  the  additional 
appropriations  being  voted. 

In  looking  at  the  conference  report  on 
the  education  appropriations  bill,  which 
the  President  vetoed,  there  are  four  ma- 
jor items  to  be  considered.  Moreover, 
these  should  be  considered  against  the 
fiscal  1970  appropriations,  because  if  the 
veto  is  sustained,  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue the  appropriations  for  education 
at  the  level  established  for  fiscal  1970. 

The  first  item  is  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  with  the  conference 
report  $232  million  over  the  fiscal  1970 


level.  Iowa's  share  of  this  overage  would 
be  only  $3.2  million.  The  second  item  is 
Federal  aid  for  impacted  areas,  with  the 
conference  report  $31  million  over  the 
fiscal  1970  level.  Iowa's  share  of  this 
overage  would  be  only  $100,000.  The 
third  item  Is  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation, with  the  conference  report  $75 
million  over  the  fiscal  1970  level.  Iowa's 
share  of  this  overage  would  be  only  $1 
million.  And  the  fourth  item  is  higher 
education,  with  the  conference  report 
$117  million  over  the  fiscal  1970  level. 
Iowa's  share  of  this  would  be  none,  be- 
cause we  would  go  down  $500,000  on  con- 
struction money  and  up  $500,000  on 
NDEIA  loans.  Moreover,  the  administra- 
tion's program  of  guaranteed  student 
loans — as  distinguished  from  direct 
NDEA  loans— is  calculated  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  number  of  students  who  will 
be  able  to  participate  in  loan  programs; 
and  a  pending  bill  to  Improve  the  sec- 
ondary market  for  such  guaranteed  loans 
Is  going  to  encourage  banks  and  other 
lending  institutions  which  are  presently 
having  a  liquidity  problem. 

From  the  standpoint  of  my  own  State 
of  Iowa,  then,  the  Impact  of  the  veto 
and  a  sustaining  of  the  veto  would  be 
minimal — compared  to  what  would  hap- 
pen under  a  continuation  of  fimds  at  the 
fiscal  1970  level.  However,  if  the  veto 
were  sustained,  I  am  entirely  confident 
that  a  compromise  could  be  worked  out 
between  the  administration  and  the 
Congress,  Just  as  was  done  last  January 
with  the  bill  that  was  vetoed  then,  so 
that  some  of  the  increases  would  take 
place. 

Measured  against  the  Infiatlonary 
harm  arising  from  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  is  avail- 
able in  the  treasury — not  only  in  this 
bill  but  in  others  as  well,  against  the 
very  small  difference  to  my  State  be- 
tween the  fiscal  1970  appropriation  level 
and  that  provided  In  the  conference  re- 
port, I  am  satisfied  that  a  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  veto  is  the  prudent  course  to 
follow.  I  might  add  that  no  one  should 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  Impact  of 
Inflation  and  high  interest  rates  more 
than  those  directly  involved  in  educa- 
tion. The  single  greatest  aid  to  educa- 
tion the  Congress  could  render  would  be 
to  put  a  stop  to  Inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates.  And  this  means  keeping  Fed- 
eral expenditures  In  reasonable  balance 
with  Federal  tax  revenue. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wyoming  primary  electi<Hi  Is  being  held 
today,  which  explains  the  absence  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wycwaing  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gex)  .  Senator  McGee  has  asked  that  I 
present  his  view  on  the  pending  question 
before  the  Senate,  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  16916. 1  am  pleased  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  S^iator  McGbe  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statxickmt  bt  Sknatob  McOek 
Mr.  McGeb.  Mr.  President,  there  la  a  phll- 
oeophlcal  gap  separating  my  view  of  this  Mil 
firom  that  of  the  Presideiit,  who  said  In  hli 
veto  message  that  he  naUy  refused  "to  go 
along  with  the  kind  of  big  spending  tliat  la 
wrong  for  all  the  American  people." 
It  Is  my  unswerving  opinion  that  funds 


spent  for  education  cannot  be  called  ex- 
penditures, really.  They  are  In  fact  an  Invest- 
ment In  this  country's  future.  And  certainly 
they  are  not  wrong  for  the  American  people. 
What  is  wrong,  in  my  view.  Is  any  attempt  to 
make  education  the  scapegoat  for  Inflation. 

With  the  opwiilng  ol  a  new  school  term  Just 
around  the  corner,  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
Senate  Join  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
vote  to  get  these  funds  on  their  way  to 
the  schools  and  colleges  and  llbrarlee  before 
the  academic  year  begins,  thus  giving  edu- 
cation the  type  of  priority  treatment  It  de- 
aervee  In  this  oountry. 

There  really  Is  no  partisan  Issue  Involved 
here.  We  dare  not  make  education  a  partisan 
issue,  for  It  Is  so  vitally  essential  to  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  the  country.  That  Impor- 
tance was  recognized  by  the  Senate  before 
when  it  Improved  this  bill  and  when  It  ap- 
proved the  Conference  Report  without  dis- 
sent. We  voted  for  Increasing  the  Federal 
government's  effort  In  education.  We  voted 
for  greater  allocations  for  impacted  school 
districts,  for  education  of  the  handicapped, 
for  vocational  education  and  supplementary 
services.  We  wanted  to  aid  land-grant  col- 
leges and  unlvCTSlty  community  services,  al- 
locate m<»e  money  for  community  college 
construction  and  for  libraries  and  educa- 
tional broadcafltlng  facilities.  I  am  sure  we 
stm  want  to  do  these  things. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
wlU  vote  for  the  people  once  again  and 
^looee  to  ovemde  this  veto. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
the  education  appropriations  bill. 

The  national  priorities  being  estab- 
lished for  the  coming  year  by  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  are  not  the  priorities  tliat 
I  would  wish  to  set  myself.  Yet  the  fact 
has  to  be  accepted  that  we  are  now.  or  are 
about  to  be,  committed  to  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars  for  various  programs 
about  which  I  have  the  severest  reserva- 
tions, such  as  continuing  an  agricultural 
subsidy  program  that  is  obsolete  and  pur- 
chasing an  anti-balllstic-mlsslle  system 
that  is  premature. 

This  money  has  been  spent — ^it  is  gone 
and  we  are  not  fiscal  wizards  who  can 
spend  it  twice.  No  new  sources  of  revenue 
open  up  before  us. 

The  President  is  correct  in  pointing  to 
the  fiscal  dangers  that  confront  the  Na- 
tion. The  new  economics  impose  re- 
straints that  are  painful,  but  neverthe- 
less mandatory.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we 
have  eaten  our  cake,  and  cannot  now 
have  it  too. 

The  educational  community  stands  to 
lose  as  much  if  not  more  from  increased 
or  continued  inflation  as  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  Today's  high  costs 
in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation are  directly  related  to  inflation 
and  the  increasingly  larger  bite  It  takes 
each  year  from  the  needs  of  American 
students.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
our  educational  system.  I  think  it  needs 
more  financial  help  rather  than  less.  But 
if  inflation  continues,  perhaps  rises  this 
year,  the  additional  5  percent,  6  percent, 
or  10  percent  It  will  cost  will  be  deducted 
not  only  from  Federal  appropriations,  but 
from  local  and  State  as  well  as  National 
school  f imds  and  will  be  far  greater  than 
the  amount  in  dispute  in  this  bill. 

The  President  has.  in  effect,  asked  us 
to  take  a  second  look.  His  request  fol- 
lows other  sipilficant  congressional  de- 
cisions, examples  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
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we  should  take  that  second  look  in  the 
light  of  current  conditions.  It  may  well 
be  that  Congress  wiU  decide  again  that 
the  amount  provided  in  the  bill  is  ir- 
reducible and  will  determine  to  risk  the 
larceny  of  inflation.  But  the  President 
has  done  his  duty  by  flagging  the  Cot- 
gress  and  the  Nation  of  the  danger.  We 
should  do  our  duty  by  reexamining  it. 

In  addition  to  his  specific  warning  with 
respect  to  this  biU.  President  Nixon  has 
accurately  and  helpfully  highlighted  the 
continuing  fiscal  problem  of  our  genera- 
tion-   whether   we  can  simultaneously 
have  gxms  and  butter.  This  question  has 
been  raised  in  the  context  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  President  Nixon  is  himself  di- 
rectly addressing  the  problem  by  his 
partlcipaUon  in  the  SALT  talks  aimed 
at  reducing  our  heavy  expenditures  for 
strategic  arms.  But  the  problem  persists 
and  must  be  confronted  honestly  and 
candidly  each  time  it  presents  itself  for 
a  new  determination.  I  do  not  like  the 
answer  I  feel  compelled  to  give  today.  In 
the  past  I  have  voted  against  farm  sub- 
sidies and  the  ABM  and  other  untimely 
expenditures   and   so   could    rationally 
justify  another  position.  But  no  ration- 
alizing will  alter  the  facts  or  change  the 
figures.  Inflation  is  a  real  and  present 
danger  to  America's  schools,   teachers, 
and  students.  I  shall  vote  to  avert  that 
danger. 

EDUCATION    AT   HOMX    DESERVES    OTJK    COMPLETE 
StrPPORT    AKB   OUR   VOTE 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  seen  fit  to  override  Mr.  Nixon's 
veto  of  the  education  appropriations  bill. 
I  hope  that  we  in  the  Senate  have  the 
same  foresight. 

It  is  only  fair  to  concede  that  adjust- 
ing our  priority  needs  at  home  and 
abroad  is  a  delicate  procedure  when  in- 
flation must  be  fought  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  administration  erred  when  it 
measiu-ed  educational  funding  with  the 
same  yardstick  used  to  gage  the  worth 
of  other  programs. 

Because  its  impact  is  so  broad  and  so 
deep,  the  worth  of  education  Is,  Indeed, 
Immeasurable,  and  this  fact  alone  should 
assign  it  maximum  priority. 

The  greatest  wealth  of  any  nation  is 
Its  dtlzenry.  And  the  citizens  of  tomor- 
row are  the  schoolchildren  of  today. 

Any  investment  made  in  the  cause 
of  their  education— be  it  time,  energy,  or 
money— will  return  dividends  far  beyond 
the  original  cost.  By  the  same  token,  any 
cutback  in  funding  will  reap  negative 
consequences  which  will  be  felt  more  and 
more  prof oimdly  with  every  passing  year. 
No  one  appreciates  this  fact  more  than 
the  educator— the  teacher,  the  principal, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  school 
board  and  all  the  others  working  at  the 
vital  task  of  educating  our  children. 
Sometimes  I  fear  we  may  forget  the  de- 
votion and  dedication  of  those  who  go 
quietly  about  their  work  day  after  day 
to  give  our  young  people  the  kind  of 
knowledge  and  training  that  will  fit  them 
for  a  life  of  accomplishment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  at  issue  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  is  $463 
million.  On  the  surface,  this  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  substantial  amount.  But, 
when  we  consider  that  this  flgure  repre- 
sents barely  one-flfth  of  one  percent  of 


the  total  Federal  budget  for  1971— and 
only  one  twenty-flfth  of  1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product— perspective  is 
restored. 

The  expenditure  of  an  additional  $453 
million  for  education— at  a  time  when 
we  are  spending  billions  on  many  other 
programs — we  spend  15  times  this  much 
for  farm  subsidies— quite  obviously  takes 
on  a  different  appearance. 

But  this  same  amount  will  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  oiu:  students 
and  to  the  educators  who  are  trying  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  schools  and  teach- 
ing, and,  ultimately,  the  quaUty  of  na- 
tional Ufe  itself.  _,  ^, 
If  it  Is  not  overridden,  the  President  s 
veto  will  be  a  blow  to  schools  everywhere 
including  those  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  need  for  Federal 
support  of  education  is  great. 

It  means  that  New  Hampshire  will  lose 
$3.8  million— or  roughly  $5  per  taxpayer. 
We  will  lose  $2,740,000,  for  instance,  in 
funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation. j„  ._  ,  i. 
Of  this  amount,  $2,277,000  will  be  lost 
to  our  schools  in  impacted  areas  along 
the  seacoast— Dover,  Portsmouth,  New- 
market and  other  communities. 

We  WiU  lose  $560,000  for  oiur  colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion- ^    J   .. 
And  we  wiU  lose  $175,000  in  funds  for 

our  vocational  and  adult  education  in- 
stitutions—$98,000  in  funds  for  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped— and  so  on  down 
the  line.  ^    ^ 

New  Hampshire  can  ill  afford  such  a 

sctbsLCk. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an- 
other consideration — time. 

If  the  veto  Is  sustained,  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  drawing  up,  considering,  and  vot- 
ing on  new  legislation  will  begin  again, 
with  no  assurance  as  to  when  the  new 
bUl  would  be  enacted. 

This  means  that  in  just  a  few  weeks 
52  million  children  would  return  to  a 
school  situation  fraught  with  uncertainty. 
A  delay  in  the  allocation  of  Federal 
f\mds  to  thousands  of  school  districts 
and  to  thousands  of  coUeges  will  hurt- 
not  just  the  schools  and  the  teaching 
process— but  most  Importantly,  the 
students. 

As  many  parents — and  most  teachers— 
recaU.  this  was  the  case  last  year  when 
the  President  vetoed  the  education  bill. 
To  prevent  any  delays  this  year,  the 
Congress  resolved  to  complete  action  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  school  year,  so  that 
school  administrators  would  at  least  be 
able  to  plan  on  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
year.  Both  House  and  Senate  were  suc- 
cessful in  finishing  their  work  this  July. 
However,  the  veto  has  Interrupted  the 
action  and  If  it  is  sustained,  all  of  our 
efforts  will  have  been  in  vain.  A  repeti- 
tion of  last  year's  unfortunate  situation 
will  occur.  School  districts  will  be  forced 
to  rearrange  schedules,  to  cut  back  on 
important  programs,  and  in  some  cases, 
to  close  schools  altogether.  And.  most 
important  of  all.  In  order  to  maintain 
minimum  educational  standards,  our  tax- 
payers will  be  called  upon  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  funds  available 
and  funds  required  in  local  taxes. 
Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope 


that  we  can  prevent  this  situation.  To 
do  my  part.  I  will  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  and  thereby  reaffirm  my 
conviction  that  education  continues  to 
be  vital  to  our  Nation. 


CHILDBKN   BAVX  SIGHTS,   TOO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  America  was  taken  aback  by  the 
veto  of  two  critical  appropriations  meas- 
ures by  the  President.  The  first  bill  con- 
tained funds  Congress  voted  for  hous- 
ing, medical  care  for  veterans,  urban  re- 
newal, and  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

We  have  heard  much  wailing  these 
days  about  the  plight  of  America  in  terms 
of  domestic  disorder.  Oxu-  total  national 
environment  drastically  requires  reorder- 
ing, restructuring,  and  reform.  The  ve- 
toed funds  I  have  already  mentioned 
were  a  minimum  attempt  to  hold  back  a 
tide    that    threatens    to    inundate    the 
Nation.  That  veto  has  been  sustained. 
What,  then,  will  it  mean?  Urban  renewal, 
new    Government-aided    housing,    and 
other  essential  programs  will  be  indefi- 
nitely delayed  imless  something  Is  done. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  every 
metropolitan  area  will  suffer  accordingly. 
Those  most  in  need  of  assistance  will  be 
hit  most  directly.  Slums  will  continue  to 
creep  across  the  land.  Urban  blight  will 
spread.  Acute  suffering  and  alienation 
will  be  their  offspring.  What  we  sow  to- 
day, we  shall  reap  tomorrow.  Most  lay 
people  usually  pass  over  water  and  sewer 
funds  with  but  a  passing  glance.  It  is 
just  not  a  subject  that  sets  the  national 
eyeballs  atwitch,  but  I  wonder  how  many 
people  know  how  much  a  decent  water 
and  sewer  system  can  and  does  mean 
to  all  the  people  in  New  Mexico.  Their 
citizens  have  worked  and  scraped  for 
years  to  come  up  with  local  money  to 
make  water  and  sewer  systems  a  dream 
come  true.  Now,  in  many  places  across 
New  Mexico,  those  dreams  will  be  de- 
ferred. 

Filth  and  danger  of  disease  will  have 
to  be  endured  for  still  longer  by  thou- 
sands of  people  whose  only  sin  is  to  want 
adequate  water  and  sanitation  facilities. 
Yet  even  more  inexcusable  is  the  veto  of 
fimds  for  medical  care  for  oiU"  veterans. 
We  are  engaged  in  an  endless  struggle  in 
Asia.  Its  harvest  is  death,  disease,  and 
crippling  injuries.  I  shall  not  dwell  now 
on  arguments  pro  and  con  of  this  war.  If 
we  are  to  deny  essential  medical  care  to 
veterans  of  this  and  our  other  wars,  we 
swt  in  the  most  immoral,  callous  maimer 
Imaginable.  ,j    ,.    ^ 

In  New  Mexico  there  is  one  old,  short- 
of-funds  facility  to  serve  needs  of  134,- 
000  veterans,  whose  numbers  are  grow- 
ing constantly.  To  veto  funds  for  their 
treatment  is  one  of  the  shabbiest  ways  of 
saving  money  any  government  ever  in- 
dulged in.  I  wish  to  place  myself  on  rec- 
ord as  wanting  to  have  no  part  of  such 
a  denial.  In  fiscal  year  1969.  my  State 
received  $51,333,403  for  VA  use  for  our 
veterans.  That  figure  speaks  for  itself. 

Yet  it  is  the  second  veto,  of  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  measure,  that  has  the 
least  to  recommend  it.  Here  is  where  the 
Senate  must  act  to  override.  The  right  of 
every  American  yoxmgster  to  a  decent 
educational  opportimity  is  not  negotiable. 
It  Is  an  utterly  astounding  act  to  veto 
such  an  integral  portion  of  America's 
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future.  Already,  we  can  see  decay  setttog 
in  on  various  levels  of  our  national  edu- 
cation structure.  Student  loan  funds  are 
failing  to  meet  requirements  across  the 
Nation.  As  inflation  grows  and  grows, 
parents  are  finding  it  impossible  to  cope 
with  skyrocketing  education  expenses. 
Student  loan  funds,  which  have  meant  a 
difference  to  so  many  young  people  by 
filling  the  gap.  have  been  cut  and  cut 
again.  How  many  will  have  to  drop  out 
of  school  because  of  their  lack  of  avail- 
ability? ,    . 

Private  schools  are  steadily   closmg 
across  the  Nation.  We  have  just  had  sev- 
eral instances  of  this  in  Albuquerque. 
Everyone  bemoans  this.  Everyone  wails, 
wrings  his  hands,  and  murmurs  about 
how  it  is  too  bad  that  a  school  had  to 
close— that  it  could  not  keep  its  doors 
open  any  longer.  But  vetoing  an  educa- 
tion appropriations  measiu-e  adds  to  it- 
compounding  difficulties.  Where  are  the 
bemoaners?  Where  are  the  sorrowers? 
Our  children  need  help.  TWs  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  Education  is  too  essential 
for  mere  partisanship.  The  Senate  af- 
firmed this  by  approving  the  bill  and  the 
conference  report  without  dissent.  We  all 
voted  to  increase  the  assistance  of  Gov- 
ernment to  education.  To  help  impacted 
school  districts  with  more  money.  For 
educating  the  handicapped.  For  voca- 
tional education.  For  libraries  and  educa- 
tional broadcasting.  We  must  continue  to 
do  these  things.  A  shudder  went  through 
America's  educational  system  because  of 
this  veto.  It  threatens  the  very  structure 
of  aid  to  education  we  have  worked  so 
hard  over  so  many  years  to  establish. 
This  work  was  done  by  both  parties  over 
several  administrations.  It  has  been  done 
in  the  name  of  our  future— our  herit- 
age—our children.  The  Soviet  Union  does 
not  shortchange  Its  young  in  terms  of 
education.  While  we  battle  to  override  a 
veto  of  education  funds,  they  are  build- 
ing science  cities  and  new  technical  in- 
stitutes. So  are  the  Chinese.  So  are  our 
allies  and  Industrial  competitors. 

My  State  of  New  Mexico  is  not  a  rich 
State.  Our  economy  is  fragile.  Our  tax 
base  Is  slim,  depending  greatly  on  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  which  has  made 
significant  differences  across  New  Mexico 
In  recent  years.  Many  a  child  and  yoimg 
student  in  my  State  has  received  better 
educational  opportunity  because  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  our  educational  system.  It 
is  this  lifeblood  of  finance  that  today 
stands  endangered  by  the  recent  veto  of 
the  education  appropriation. 

In  1970,  New  Mexico  received  $29,033,- 
563  in  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
President  asked  for  $18,933,951  for  my 
State  in  fiscal  year  1971  in  Ws  budget  re- 
quest. Under  the  now-vetoed  education 
measures,  New  Mexico  would  have  re- 
ceived $33,379,172  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Just  last  week.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration asked  this  body  to  approve 
an  expansion  of  the  ABM  system.  Here 
is  what  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  a 
$50  billion  boondoggle.  Here  is  a  weapons 
system  every  physicist  of  stature  in  the 
Nation,  when  asked,  has  questioned  the 
reliability  of.  Here  Is  perhaps  the  ulti- 
mate in  wasted  mUitary  expenditure.  Yet 


we  are  called  upon  to  pass  it.  throw  away 
the  desperately  needed  cash,  and  call 
ourselves  a  responsible  body. 

But  the  education  money  is  expend- 
able. Surely  this  is  an  astonishing  re- 
versal of  priorities.  Surely  there  Is  some- 
thing wrong  when  our  veterans  care  is  set 
aside.  When  sewer  and  water  systems 
cannot  be  built.  When  housing  and  urban 
renewal  funds  are  slashed  and  vetoed. 
And  now  we  are  told  to  watch  helplessly 
while  aid  to  impacted  schools,  to  voca- 
tional education,  to  teacher  training,  bi- 
lingual education,  student  loans,  all  goes 
down  the  national  drain.  I  think  not,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  education  Is  too  im- 
portant. One  does  not  try  to  reform 
transport  by  putting  the  horse  into  the 
cart.  I  shall  vote  to  override  the  veto  of 
the  education  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  _^    , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
question.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

The  Constitution  requires  that  this 
vote  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  so  that  we  can  hear  the 
roUcaU? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGke)  .  If  they  were  present 
and  voting,  they  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGke), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  would  vote  "yea," 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gubniy) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundx)  would 
vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  77, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bayb 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Biirdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Cafie 

Church 

Cock 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

OoodeU 


Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Dole 

Ooldwater 
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TEAS— 77 

Oore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JavitB 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Uagnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NATS— 16 

OrUBn 

Hansen 

Mathlas 

Miller 

Packwood 

Saxbe 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Prosmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblooff 

BusaeU 

Scbweiker 

Scott 

Smith,  m. 

Bpong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symlnston 

Talmadge 

Tydlngs 

WlUlams.  M.J. 

Tarborougb 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


South,  Bfalne 
Thunnond 
Tower 
Williams,  Del. 


PRESENT  AND  GIVINa  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 

Domlnlck.  against. 

NOT  VOnNG— « 


Fannls 
Oravel 


Gumey 
McOee 


Mundt 
Sparkman 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
bill  on  reconsideration,  is  passed,  the 
objecticms  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill,  on  reconsideration,  was  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table.  ^     .  w. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  read 
as  follows:  A  bill  (HH.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 

other  purposes. „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  two  or 
three  Senators  have  asked  that  I  yield 
to  them  for  brief  insertions.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  I  may  do  so  without 
the  time  they  take  being  charged  to  my 
time. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


S  4260— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL-AID  HIOHWAY  ACT  OP 
1970 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1970.  The  wide  range  of  concern 
within  the  Senate  for  the  important 
matters  dealt  with  in  this  bill  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  26  Senators  have 
joined  as  cosponsors.  They  are  Senators 
COOPKR.  Andbrson,  Baksb,  Bayh.  Boggs, 
Btjsdick.  Cannon,  Dodd,  Dole,  Eaglbton, 
Eastland.  Gravel,  Ourwey,  Haktke, 
HOLLiNGS.    Inoute,    Jackson,     McGee. 

MONTOTA.       Moss,       PACKWOOD.       PERCY, 

Sparkman,   Spong,   Stevens,   and   Yar- 

BOROUGH. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  com- 
pleted 15  days  of  general  highway  hear- 
ings, hearings  conducted  to  build  a  body 
of  knowledge  and  viewpoints  on  which  to 
base  this  bill.  The  subcommittee  will  con- 
duct additional  hearings  on  August  25 
and  September  9.  10,  and  11.  On  Au- 
gust 25  we  will  review  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  as  it  relates  to  highways,  and  on 
September  9  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation will  discuss  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970  with  us. 

At  the  outset  of  our  hearings  this  year, 
I  said  that  highways  must  be  viewed  not 
as  entities  imto  themselves,  but  as  a  tool 
for  achieving  broader  public  objectives. 
It  is  essential  that  this  concept  be  reas- 
serted, and  I  have  attempted  to  do  so  In 
this  measure. 

I  fuUy  anticipate  and  hope  that  the 
proposed  legislation  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  and  that  recommendations  to  per- 
fect it  will  be  made  in  the  subcommittee. 
In  the  committee,  and  in  the  Senate.  I 
expect,  likewise,  for  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  to  be  controversial,  but  I 
do  believe  that  each  of  them  is  fully  Jus- 
tified In  the  ligJit  of  today's  transporta- 
tion reqxiirements. 

I  ftm,  however,  openmlnded  on  this 
proposal,  as  I  consistently  try  to  be  on 
every  bill  that  I  introduce.  While  this  bill 
is  soundly  based,  I  can  conceive  of  its 
improvement  as  we  bring  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  Senate  to  bear. 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  highway  leg- 
islation we  will  consider  this  year  to  be 
of  more  than  routine  importance.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  For  the  past 
14  years  the  Interstate  and  Defense  Sys- 
tem has  been  the  principal  highway  con- 
cern of  the  United  States.  The  Inter- 
state System  was  conceived  and  remains 
the  greatest  public  works  project  ever 
undertaken  by  any  nation. 

The  Interstate  System  Is  now  more 
than  70  percent  completed.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  essential  that  we  now  be- 
gin looking  toward  and  planning  for 
highway  programs  of  the  futtire.  During 
the  past  14  years  our  preoccupation  with 
the  Interstate  System  has  been  so  great 
and  this  network  of  freeways  has  been 
a  drain  on  our  roadbuildlng  resource* 
to  the  extent  that  there  now  exists  a  sub- 
stantial backlog  of  highway  demands. 
The  primary   and  secondary  highway 


systems  have  been  neglected  while  the 
Interstate  System  has  evolved  in  direc- 
tions that  were  not  anticipated  and 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  in  1956. 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  public  attitudes  and  in  trans- 
portation requirements  that  must  be 
given  considerable  weight  in  formulating 
national  policy  and  writing  highway  leg- 
islation. Among  these  is  the  growing  pub- 
Uc  demand,  particularly  in  urban  areas, 
for  greater  involvement  by  people  in 
highway  decisions  that  affect  their  lives 
and  homes.  Closely  allied  with  this  trend 
is  the  growing  demand  in  many  areas 
for  improved  and  expanded  public  trans- 
portation facilities.  Recent  years  have 
also  seen  Increased  concern  with  envinm- 
mental  quality,  and  certainly  highways 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment, an  effect  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  planning  and  de- 
signing roadways. 

We  recently  witnessed  the  severe  ad- 
verse effect  automobiles  can  have  on  the 
environment  in  the  smog  conditions  that 
prevailed  over  several  major  metropoli- 
tan areas,  including  Washington,  D.C. 
The  location  and  design  of  highways  can 
help  alleviate  this  situation,  but  the 
problem  will  never  be  completely  solved 
imtll  the  automobiles  themselves  are  so 
improved  that  they  no  longer  emit 
dangerous  substances  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

In  the  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads,  many  aspects  of  highway  con- 
struction and  related  activities  were  dis- 
cussed. Appearing  before  us  were  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors,  administrators  from 
Government  agencies  concerned  with 
transportation,  citizen  groups,  trade  and 
professional  organizations,  and  con- 
cerned individuals. 

As  you  would  imagine  from  such  a  di- 
versified group,  mtmy  viewpoints  were 
expressed,  and  a  nimiber  of  recommenda- 
tions were  made  for  consideration  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970, 
which  I  present  today,  is  a  response  to 
the  broadened  concept  of  highways  as 
not  only  the  principal  means  of  surface 
transportation  in  the  United  States  but 
as  an  increasingly  important  factor  in 
determining  the  style  and  quality  of  our 
national  life. 

In  some  respects,  it  Is  the  continuation 
and  refinement  of  earlier  highway  leg- 
islation. It  enlarges  considerably  on  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968.  But  I  also  consider  it  significant 
in  that  it  approaches  new  problems  with 
new  ideas.  In  that  sense,  there  Is  much 
in  this  bill  that  Is  irmovative,  and  there 
is  much  that  will  help  determine  na- 
tional transportation  policies  and  prior- 
ities for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

While  the  Congress  is  morally  com- 
mitted to  the  substantial  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  begin  now  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  highway  programs  for  the  post-Inter- 
state period.  Many  factors  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  delay  in  completing  the  In- 
terstate System  beyond  its  original  tar- 
get. The  cost  of  the  system  far  exceeds 
the  original  projections  of  1956.  It  Is  now 
anticipated  that  the  Interstate  System 


can  be  completed  by  1977,  and  this  bill 
includes  provision  for  a  firm  cutoff  date 
beyond  which  90  percent  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  interstate  construction 
would  not  be  available.  I  also  anticipate 
that  some  highly  controversial  and  ex- 
pensive sections  of  interstate  highways 
in  urban  areas  will  not  be  built,  thus  re- 
ducing the  cost  and  time  needed  for 
completion. 

Since  highways  affect  virtually  every 
aspect  of  our  life,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, it  is  logical  that  responsibility 
for  their  planning  and  execution  should 
be  broadly  based  so  as  to  accurately  re- 
flect the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people 
who  will  pay  for  and  be  served  by  these 
highways.  This  bill  looks  to  filling  this 
need  by  giving  to  Governors,  mayors,  and 
other  local  authorities  a  greater  voice  in 
highway  decisions,  since  they  are  the 
direct  and  elected  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  effect  of  highwasrs  on  the  environ- 
mental, social,  and  economic  life  of  our 
communities  is  widely  recognized.  This 
bill  contains  provisions  seeking  to  as- 
sure that  there  are  no  iwlverse  impacts 
on  these  factors  as  a  result  of  highway 
construction.  It  plainly  states  what  must 
be  considered  in  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  highwasrs  and  provides  the 
mechanism  and  money  for  meeting  these 
requirements.  To  further  assure  that 
highways  conform  to  the  broader  social 
objectives  I  have  proposed  a  planning 
procedure  under  which  highways  and 
other  public  works  facilities  must  be  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  and  necessity  In 
advancing  conmiimity  goals. 

Recognizing,  as  we  all  do.  that  high- 
wajs  are  not  the  exclusive  domain  of 
cars,  I  have  included  a  section  allowing 
highway  funds  to  be  used  in  support  of 
public  transix>rtatlon  systems. 

Highways  can  be  made  to  perform  their 
functions  more  efficiently  if  there  are 
sound,  well-operated  bus  systems  using 
them.  It  is  only  logical  that  if  a  bus  can 
carry  the  same  number  of  people  as  15 
or  20  cars,  then  highways  are  more  fully 
utilised  and  congestion  reduced  through 
a  public  transportation  system.  This 
would  likewise  reduce  the  demand  for 
additional  highway  construction  with  the 
associated  problems  and  high  cost,  par- 
ticularly in  urban  areas  where  these 
funds  would  be  spent.  The  reduction  of 
traffic  loads  on  highways  and  the  result- 
ing speedier  movement  of  vehicles  would 
contribute  to  the  lowering  of  air  pollu- 
tion levels. 

I  can  conceive  of  a  high  ratio  of  bene- 
fits to  the  motorist  from  the  relatively 
modest  amounts  that  would  be  spent 
under  this  section  to  assist  public  trans- 
portation. 

The  problems  facing  public  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States  were  raised  re- 
peatedly during  the  subcommittee's 
hearings.  This  section  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970  places  them  before 
Members  of  the  Senate  for  further  ex- 
ploration and  discussion. 

The  long  neglected  needs  of  otir  cities 
are  provided  for  by  the  establishment 
and  financing  of  an  urban  roadway  sys- 
tem. The  urgency  for  replacing  the  many 
old  and  deteriorated  highway  bridges 
virtually  required  the  inclusion  of  a  sec- 
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tlon  establishing  a  nationwide  bridge  re- 
placement program. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  high- 
way construction  in  urban  areas  Is  that 
of  housing  for  people  who  are  display. 
The  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 
made  great  strides  toward  solving  this 
problem  by  requiring  replacement  hous- 
ing to  be  available  before  a  roadbuUding 
project  could  be  started.  The  proposal  I 
present  today  expands  the  abUlty  or 
highway  authorities  to  provide  the  re- 
quired replacement  housing  in  instMices 
where  it  is  certified  to  be  not  otherwise 
avaUable— a  situation  said  to  occur  very 
infrequently.  .         . 

This  would  not  place  highway  depart- 
ments in  the  housing  business  but  would. 
I  believe,  expedite  the  construction  of 
roadways  that  are  delayed  because  of  the 
nonavailability  of  replacement  housing. 
In  operation,  this  provision  would  doubt- 
less be  invoked  infrequently  to  aUow 
highway  departments  to  build,  rehabiU- 
tate  or  otherwise  make  housing  available 
to  persons  displaced  by  road  construc- 
tion who  would  then  purchase  it  from 
the  departments. 

I  see  this  section  as  a  last-resort  tool 
to  faciUtate  the  start  of  work  on  hl^- 
way  segments  so  important  that  they 
cannot  wait  for  housing  shortages  to  be 
corrected  through  normal  channels. 

This  bill  provides  that  for  the  first 
time  the  highway  safety  and  beautifica- 
tlon  programs  be  financed  from  the 
highway  trust  fund.  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams, closely  related  to  safe,  efficient 
highway  operations,  have  been  seriously 
underfinanced  in  the  past,  so  much  so 
that  their  full  implementation  has  never 
been  possible.  By  utilizing  the  resources 
of  the  trust  fund,  both  of  these  programs 
will  have  a  reasonable  assiirance  of  con- 
tinued financing  that  can  produce  re- 

AUltiS 

These  are  some  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 
The  complete  measure  is  discussed  in  de- 
tail In  a  sectlon-by-section  explanation 
which  I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


American  reUance  on  the  motor  vehi- 
cle for  most  transportation  has  become 
weU  established.  There  are  now  mtnre 
than  100  million  automobiles  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  growth  in  their 
numbers  is  much  more  rapid  than  had 
been  anticipated.  ^, 

"The  love  affair  with  the  automobile, 
as  quoted  quite  often,  has  brought  with 
it  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  personal, 
convenient  mode  of  transportation.  But 
this  expansion  of  automobile  use  also  has 
created  severe  problems  associated  with 
moving,  servicing  and  storing  them. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  addresses 
itself  to  many  of  these  problems  and 
their  solutions. 

I  conclude  this  discussion  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970  by  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  highway  trust  fun<L 
The  trust  fund  was  established  in  1956 
at  the  same  time  construction  of  the 
Interstate  System  was  accelerated.  There 
Is  a  prevailing  misconception  that  the 
fund  was  established  solely  to  facilitate 
construction  of  the  Interstate  System. 
While  the  heavy  demands  of  the  Inter- 
state System  do  take  the  largest  propor- 


tion of  the  funds,  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads  programs  also  are  financed 
from  the  trust  fund  and  actually  have 
priority  over  the  Interstate  System. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads,  in  speeches  and  other  public 
statements  by  a  considerable  nimiber  of 
concerned  individuals,  in  newspaper 
editorials,  and  elsewhere  there  have  been 
many  proposals  in  recent  months  for 
modifying  the  highway  trust  fund.  At  the 
same  time,  there  has  been  a  spirited  de- 
fense of  the  f imd  and  argimients  for  re- 
taining it  substantially  in  its  present 
form  to  meet  future  highway  needs.  The 
most  f requenUy  advocated  change  is  for 
the  establishment  of  a  single,  unified 
trust  fund  to  finance  programs  in  all 
areas  of  transportation,  including  high- 
ways, airports  and  airways,  railroads  and 
mass  transit.  Many  of  the  proposals  are 
supported  by  strong  and  persuasive  argu- 
ments. 

Prom  testimony  heard  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads,  which  1  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  chair,  and  from  what  I 
have  heard  and  read  recently,  I  believe 
that  this  year  we  are  witnessing  the  first 
skirmish  in  what  will  become  a  major 
battle  for  the  transportation  dollar  In 
the  years  immediately  ahead. 

I  also  detect  a  growing  and  unfortunate 
polarization  between  holders  of  differing 
viewpoints  that  could  complicate  the 
process  of  arriving  at  an  equitable  solu- 
tion. There  are  those  who  accuse  the 
so-called  highway  lobby  of  wanting  to 
pave  the  country  over  with  concrete.  The 
other  side  malntalnr  that  their  oppo- 
nents are  aiming  for  a  complete  halt  in 
all  highway  construction. 

I  have  listened  carefully  and  I  have 
read  carefully,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
neither  of  these  assessments  is  correct. 
Those  individuals  and  organizations  in- 
volved in  roadbuUding  recognize  the  need 
for  support  of  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, and  even  the  most  ardent  supporter 
of  mass  transit  sees  the  necessity  to  con- 
tinue improving  highway  facilities. 

I  believe  that  there  are  essential  truths 
on  both  sides,  and  I  hope  that  all  groups 
concerned     with     transporUtion     can 
maintain  the  rational   dialog  that  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  challenges  we  face. 
We  recognize  the  need  for  a  balanced 
national  transportation  system,  and  we 
can  achieve  it.  but  not  without  a  lot  of 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
Some  modes  of  transportation  certain- 
ly have  been  neglected.  This  can  be  par- 
tially attributed  to  the  lack  of  coherent 
rational  transportation  policy  as  well  as 
to  a  shortage  of  financing.  The  Congress 
is  I  believe,  aware  of  these  problems  and 
is'  concerned  with  solving  them.  The  re- 
cenUy  enacted  airport  and  airways  trust 
fund  was  a  step  in  that  direction.  I  hope 
we  will  likewise  move  quickly  In  other 
areas,  particularly  those  concerning  our 
national  railroad  system,  which  appears 
to  be  facing  great  difficulties,  and  the 
urban  mass  transit  systems  which  are 
needed  by  many  of  our  cities  if  they  are 
to  avoid  traffic  strangulation. 

The  highway  trust  fimd  is  imdoubted- 
ly  an  attractive  and  appealing  potential 
source  of  revenue  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 
in  fact,  expands  considerably  the  area  of 


highway    related    activities   which   are 
financed  by  the  trust  fund. 

I  caimot,  of  course,  predict  what  win 
happen  in  the  future,  but  it  is  imperative 
that  no  substantial  changes  be  made  in 
highway  trust  fund  revenues  until  the 
Interstate  System  is  finished. 

Through  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1970  we  can  make  important  progress 
toward  creating  and  implementing  a 
comprehensive  national  transportation 
policy  in  which  highways  and  the  other 
vital  segments  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem are  utilized  to  the  fullest  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  American  society. 

Mr  President,  I  urge  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  study  this  bill  carefully,  and 
I  invite  every  Member  to  share  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  their  viewpoints 
and  their  knowledge  so  that  we  may  pro- 
duce an  act  that  truly  refiects  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  iteople  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
Uon-by-section  explanaticm  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record.      _„,„^     ,,_ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BXLLMOK) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  explanation  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4260)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  for  the  ctmstructicm  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  titie  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  to  provide  for 
statewide  public  works  planning,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  titie,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  Is  as  follows: 


Sbction-bt-S»ctiok  Explanation 

•nXlX  1 — IXDHUL-AID  HIGHWAT  ACT  OT   l»7« 

Section  101.  Short  Title.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1970. 

Section  103.  Revision  of  Authorimtton  ol 
ApproprlAtloos  for  the  Interstate  Program. 

This  section  would  provide  aothorlMtVwia 
for  the  Interstate  Program  through  flacal 
1977.  The  fiscal  year  1974  authorization  tvea- 
enUy  set  at  »2.235  blUlon  would  be  incxeaaed 
to  $4  blUlon  and  the  authorteatlona  for  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976  would  also  be  $4  bUlKm 
with  $2.12S  blUlon  authorized  for  fiscal  year 

1977. 

Ptwent  authorizations  as  contained  In  the 
PedenU-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1968  extended 
to  fiscal  year  1974  and  were  based  on  a  $56  J 
blUlon  estimate  Of  the  cost  of  completion  of 
the  Interstate  SystMo.  The  Interstate  au- 
thoriaatlons  contained  In  the  1968  Act  for 
the  Federal  share  of  the  Interstate  Syatwn 
totaled  $60 J5  bUllon.  .w^.^ 

The  amounts  which  would  be  authorlMd 
by  this  secUon  of  the  1970  Act  are  based  on 
the  1970  estimate  of  »69.870  bUllon  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System.  It  requires  a  •la 
blUlon  increase  in  the  Federal  share  and 
therefore  the  new  authorlzaUon  years  of 
1975. 1976  and  1977  are  added. 

As  of  March  81.  1970,  39,90«  miles  ot  In- 
terstate highway  were  open  to  travel.  O^- 
strucUon  on  the  entire  system  as  of  the 
ffamA  date  has  Involved  the  expenditure  of 
»pproxlmately  $40  bUllon. 

Section  103.  AuthorlzaUon  of  Use  of  Coat 
Estimate   for   Apportionment  of   IntewtaU 

Funds.  - 

This  secUon  would  authorize  the  use  at 

the   apportionment  factors  for  the  Inter- 
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state  System  contained  In  Table  5  of  Hoiwe 
Document  91-317  In  making  the  apportion- 
ments through  fiscal  year  1974.  It  wlU  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  Uble  If  Section  105 
U  adopted  by  the  Congress  to  meet  prob- 
lems which  would  be  encountered  In  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska  and  other  States. 

SecUon  104.  Extension  of  Time  for  Com- 
pletion of  System. 

The  time  for  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System  would  be  extended  to  June  30, 
1977  This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  revised  Inter- 
state System  cost  estimate  In  January  1976. 
Section   106.  Mlnlm\mi  One-HaU  Percent 
Appropriation  Factor  for  Interstate  System. 
This  section  would  amend  Section  104(b) 
(6»  of  Title  23,  United  States  Code  to  Insure 
that  no  State  shaU  receive  lees  than  one-half 
of  one  per  centum  of  the  apportionment  for 
the  Interstate  System  In  any  year.  This  pro- 
vision la  necessary  because  of  the  problem 
encountered  in  North  DakoU  and  Nebraska 
and  a  few  other  SUtes  whose  cost  of  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  has  become  so 
small  in  relationship  to  the  total  cost  of 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  as  to 
make  It  difficult  for  them  to  mamtaln  a 
meaningful  level  of  construction  activity  on 
the  Interstate  System.  This  situation  is  the 
result  in  part  of  the  designation  of  the  ad- 
dlUonal  1600  miles  of  IntersUte  System  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway   Act   of 
1968  and  the  fact  that  the  States  involved 
have  dtme  an  excellent  Job  In  bringing  their 
portion  of  the  Interstate  System  to  early 
completion.  This  amendment  would  be  an 
Interim    solution    to    the    problem    of    the 
change  over  from  the  present  Interstate  pro- 
gram to  any  major  post-Interstate  program. 
The  compleUon  of  the  functional  claaslflca- 
tlon  study  required  by  the  1968  act  and  the 
results  of  the  Implementation  of  proposed 
Section  108  of  this  act  wiU  provide  sufficient 
additional  information  by  1973  to  enable  the 
Congress  to  arrive  at  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  change  over. 
Section  106.  Authorizations. 
This  section  would  provide  authorizations 
for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  for  the  Federal- 
aid   primary   and  secondary   systems,   their 
urban  extensions,  the  Federal  domain  road 
program,  including  forest  and  public  lands 
highways,  and  for  the  highway  safety  and 
beautiflcation  programs. 

Subparagraph  (1)  would  authorise  iLOeO 
blUlon  for  the  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems and  their  urban  extensions  In  areas  of 
less  than  50.000  population.  The  funos  would 
be  divided  65  per  centum  for  the  primary 
system;  36  per  centum  for  the  secondary 
system  and  10  per  centum  for  their  \irban 
extensions. 

Subparagraph  (2)  of  Section  106  would 
authorize  funds  for  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  which  would  be  created  by  Section 
107  of  the  bUl.  The  authorisation  for  this 
road  program  would  be  •460  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

The  authorizations  In  para^r^hs  (1)  and 
(2)  are  the  first  major  departure  In  the  au- 
thorization schedule  for  the  Federal-aid  road 
program  since  the  creation  of  the  secondary 
system  and  urban  extension  program  In  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1944  and  the 
acceleration  of  construction  of  the  Inter- 
state System  In  1966. 

The  $1.6  billion  which  would  be  represent- 
ed by  the  authorizations  contained  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  is  an  Increase  of  •76 
million  over  and  above  authorizations  for  the 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  systems 
and  their  urban  extensions  contained  in  the 
1968  Act.  In  that  Act,  •l.l  billion  was  author- 
ized for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the 
regular  ABC  program:  ^125  million  for  a  spe-' 
clal  AB  program  for  rural  roeids;  and  ^200 
million  for  the  so-called  TOPICS  program, 
the  Traffic  Operations  Improvement  Programs 
In  Urban  Areas  for  each  of  tboae  years. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

The  •1.050  billion,  Which  section  106  would     Highway  Safety  Research  and  Devel 
authorize  for  the  ABC  program  was  arrived         ,   of^^^^  <««•  "3)  • 

at  by  factoring  the  existing  Jl.l  blUlon  au-         1971   - 

thorlzation  In  accordance  with  the  statutory         1972 

division  of  45  per  centum  primary;  30  per         i»7d   - 

centum  secondary;  and  25  per  centum  urban 
and  by  factoring  the  •126  mllUon  AB  pro- 
gram by  factoring  its  statutory  division  of 
60  per  centum  primary  and  40  per  centum 
secondary  which  resulted  In  the  foUowlng 
amounts: 
For  the  primary  system: 
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0 

70 

116 


Million 

«5%  X  •!.!  billion  equals M95 

60%  X  ^126  million  equals -       75 

Total   fi'^O 

For  the  secondary  system: 

Million 

30%  X  %\.\  billion  equals •330 

40%  x  ^125  million  equals 60 


Total 


380 


The  urban  extension  portion  of  the  ABC 
system  under  existing  authority  amounted 
to  ^275  million.  This  was  divided  In  the  pro- 
portions In  which  urban  populations  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  of  more  than  50,000  and  less 
than  50,000.  According  to  Information  from 
the  Census  Bureau,  thU  is  a  60-40  ratio.  This 
results  m  an  allocation  for  urban  extensions 
in  areas  of  less  than  60,000  of  •110  million. 
While  these  amounts  when  added  together 
come  to  •  1.060  blUlon.  the  figure  was  cut 
back  to  •1.060  bUUon.  The  amount  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  Section  106  was  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  •200  mllUon  authorization  in  the 
existing  TOPICS  program  which  would  be 
discontinued,  adding  to  It  %\S&  million,  that 
portion  of  the  existing  "C"  system,  which 
was  attributable  to  urban  areas  over  60.000. 
and  adding  •85  milUon. 

This  rearrangement  excluding  the  addi- 
tional ^85  million  roughly  approximates  how 
funds  are  being  spent  under  existing  au- 
thorizations. 

All  of  these  amounts  will  be  appropriated 
from  the  Trust  Fund  and  under  existing  law 
are  drawn  from  the  fund  before  any  other 
highway  funds  are  available  for  apportion- 
ment to  the  States. 

Paragraph  3  of  Section  106  would  also 
authorize  «33  mllUon  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  for  forest  highways  and 
•16  miUlon  for  each  of  these  years  for  public 
lands  highways.  For  the  first  time,  these 
fxmds  would  come  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  In  addition,  this  section  would  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  other  Federal  Domain 
Road  programs  from  the  General  Fund  in  the 
foUowlng  amounts. 

[In  mlUlons] 
Forest  Development  Roads  &  Trails: 

1972   *^ll 

1973 "0 

PubUc  Lands  Development  Roads  and 
TralU: 

1972   \ 

1973   - * 

Park  Roads  and  Trails : 


20 
20 
20 

3 
3 
3 


20 
20 
20 


1.250 
1.250 
1.250 


Control  of  outdoor  advertising    (sec. 
131): 

1971    

1972   

1973   

Control  of  Junkyards  (sec.  186) : 

1971  — 

1972   - - 

1973   

Landscaping  and  Scenic  enhancement 
(sec.  319(b)): 

1971   

1972  — -- 

1973    - — 

Administration   of   Sections    131.    136 

and  319(b): 

1971   

1973   

1973 

Section  107.  Federal-Aid  Urban  System. 
This  section  would  establish  a  new  Federal- 
aid  highway  system,  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system.  In  each  urban  area  of  60.000  popula- 
tion or  more.  The  urban  system  would 
be  designed  to  facUltate  the  flow  of  traffic 
In  urban  areas  and  serve  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  community  as  determined 
by  the  responsible  local  officials.  It 
would  Implement  the  urban  transporta- 
tion planning  process  required  imder  section 
134  of  title  23.  In  addition,  the  urban  sys- 
tem would  Include  extensions  of  primary 
and  secondary  rocwls  In  these  areas.  Routes 
on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  would  be 
selected  by  the  apprc^rlate  local  officials 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  would  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  In  the  ratio  which 
their  population  in  urban  areas  of  50,000 
or  more  bears  to  the  nation's  population  in 
such  areas.  In  addition  to  highway  construc- 
tion, these  funds  would  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  kinds  of  activities  for  which  the 
discontinued  TOPICS  program  was  designed, 
for  construction  and  development  of  fringe 
parking  facilities,  and  for  support  of  exist- 
ing public  transpcfftation  systems  which  new 
section  143  of  Title  23  would  authorize.  The 
Federal  share  payable  for  projects  on  this 
system  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  ABC 
System — 50  per  centum. 

Section  108.  EUmlnatton  of  Segments  of 
the  Interstate  System  Not  to  be  Constructed. 
This  provision  would  Insure  the  early  wan- 
pletlon  of  the  presently  designated  Inter- 
state System  by  requiring  the  States  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  by  July  1,  1972  a  firm 
schedule  for  the  completion  of  segments  on 
the  Interstate  System  and  to  have  brought 
these  segments  to  the  construction  stage  by 
July  1,  1975.  Any  segment  not  Included  in  the 
schedule  by  1972  or  ready  for  construction  by 
1975  wUl  remain  as  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 


1972    tem  but  would  not  be  eligible  for  funding  at 

1973                 ^^  the  90-10  raUo. 

Parkways-  It  la  hoped  that  this  provision  wo\Ud  re- 

1972       ■ 11  suit  In  a  careful  reconsideration  of  a  number 


1973 


1973 


11      of  highly  controversial  and  very  expensive 
Indian  Reservation  Roads  and  Bridges:  segments  of  the  Intersptate  System  which  may 

1972  not  be  essential  to  a  fully  connected  system 

_,  ^^  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  approximately  13 
segments  of  the  Interstate  System  represent- 
ing some  •4  blUion  based  on  present  cost 
estimates  which  may  have  to  be  re-examined. 
Under  the  law.  responsibility  for  Inclusion  of 
these  projects  on  the  Interstate  System  rests 
with  the  States  and  communities  involved, 
and  this  language  m  no  way  is  designed  to 
require  their  eUminatlon. 

Section    109.   Economic.   Social.   Environ- 
mental and  Other  Impact. 


30 

Authorizations  for  the  Highway  Safety  and 
Beautiflcation  Programa  which  for  the  flrst 
time  would  also  be  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  are  as  follows : 

(In  mllUonsl 
Highway    Safety    Programs     (Section 
402): 

1971  -- 

1972  _- 

1973  -- 


0 

•100 

100 


This  section  amends  various  provisions  of 
Title  23  to  Insure  proper  consideration  of 
economic,  social,  environmental  and  other 
Impacts  of  highway  construction. 

The  definition  of  "construction"  and  "high- 
way" contained  In  Section  101  (a) .  TlUe  23, 
United  States  Code,  would  be  expimded  to  re- 
quire fuUer  consideration  of  these  matters  In 
the  various  stages  of  highway  design  and 
construction. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  Issue  guidelines 
for  avoiding,  minimizing  and  overcoming  ad- 
verse economic,  social,  environmental  and 
other  Impacts  of  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ects. 

After  July  1,  1974,  all  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  any  future  project  would  be  re- 
quired to  Include  adequate  measures  to  solve 
the  impact  problems  Identified  in  an  analysis 
of  the  project.  Among  the  problems  which 
would  be  accounted  for  are: 

(1)  air,  noise,  and  water  pollution; 

(2)  destruction,  or  disruption  of  man-made 
and  natural  resources,  aesthetic  values,  com- 
munity cohesion,  and  the  avaUabUlty  of  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services; 

(3)  adverse  employment  effects,  and  tax 
and  property  value  losses; 

(4)  injurious  displacement  of  people,  busi- 
nesses, and  farms;  and 

(5)  disruption  of  desirable  community  and 
regional  growth. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  soU  erosion 
control  plans  for  each  highway  project.  Sub- 
section (c)  woxUd  require  the  Secretary  to 
Issue  noise  level  standards  for  highways  and 
to  require  that  the  appropriate  standards 
would  be  applied  to  proposed  highway 
projects. 

Subsection  (d)  wotild  authorize  research 
programs  designed  to  develop  tmderstand- 
Ing  of  how  to  deal  with  adverse  economic, 
social  and  environmental  effects. 

Section  110.  Airport  Access.  ThU  section 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  give  priority 
to  prpjects  which  wUl  provide  adequate,  di- 
rect and  convenient  access  to  public  airports. 

Section  111.  Cost  Reduction.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  secure  a  value 
engineering  or  other  coat  reduction  analysis 
of  the  plans,  specifications  and  estimates 
for  proposed  Federal-aid  highway  projects 
when  he  determined  such  action  advisable. 

Section  112.  Public  Hearings.  This  section 
would  strengthen  the  public  hearing  proc- 
ess. The  two-hearing  procedure,  establlahed 
by  regulation  after  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968,  would  be  en- 
acted Into  law.  An  additional  hearing  would 
be  required  on  urban  plans  required  under 
Section  134  of  title  23  to  afford  citizens  the 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  as  to  the 
transportation  systems  which  would  best 
serve  their  needs.  Responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing the  hearings  wo\ild  be  placed  with  State 
and  local  officials  designated  by  the  Gover- 
nor or  the  duly  constituted  State  authority. 
The  certification  and  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing now  required  by  law  would  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  report  Indicating  the  con- 
sideration given  to  the  economic,  social,  en- 
vironmental and  other  impacts  of  the  plan, 
highway  location  and  design  and  various  al- 
ternatives raised  at  the  hearings  or  other- 
wise considered  by  the  highway  department. 
Amendments  to  the  public  hearings  section 
would  not  change  the  basic  legislative  char- 
acter of  the  hearing  process.  The  purpose  Is 
to  Increase  the  abiUty  of  citizens  to  make 
their  views  known  and  to  Insure  that  the 
Issues  raised  In  a  public  hearing  are  given 
the  consideration  they  deserve. 

Section  113.  Control  of  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing. This  section  would  authorize  the  uaa  of 
up  to  ^16  mlUlon  of  the  funds  authorized 
under  paragri^jh  (12)  of  section  106  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  for  dem- 
onstration projects  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  control  of  out- 
door advertising. 
This  provision  Is  similar  to  the  language 


of  8.  1442,  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the 
First  Session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Section  114.  Urban  Planning.  This  section 
would  amend  SecUon  134.  Title  23.  United 
States  Code  to  require  consultation  with 
local  officials  prior  to  the  construction  of 
highways  in  urban  areas  of  60.000  population 
or  more. 

Section  115.  Fringe  and  Corridor  Parking 
Faculties.  This  section  would  enact  as  a  con- 
tinuing program  the  demonstration  fringe 
parking  program  provided  by  the  1968  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act.  Funds  for  fringe  and 
corridor  parking  faclUtles  authorized  under 
this  section  would  be  available  from  author- 
izations for  the  Federal-aid  urban  system. 

Section  116.  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity. This  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop,  conduct  and  administer 
highway  construction-related  training  and 
sklUs  improvement  programs  for  the  training 
of  construction  workers. 

Section  117.  Additional  Authorizations  in 
Chapter  I.  Three  new  sections  are  added  to 
the  end  of  Chapter  I  of  Title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

SecUon  142.  Relocation  Housing.  This 
secUon  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
approve  as  part  of  the  cost  of  construction, 
the  cost  of  acquiring,  constructing.  rehabU- 
Itatlng,  or  relocating  housing  as  replacement 
housing  for  individuals  and  famUies  who 
will  be  displaced  by  a  project  If  such  proj- 
ect on  any  Federal-aid  system  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  actual  construction  because  replace- 
ment housing  required  by  law  cannot  other- 
wise be  made  available.  This  is  a  last  resort 
authority  to  be  used  only  when  replacement 
housing  Is  not  available  and  the  urban  proj- 
ect Involved  Is  of  such  Importance  as  to  re- 
quire Its  Inunedlate  construction.  Based  on 
information  developed  in  connection  with 
the  planning  and  design  of  segments  of  the 
Interstate  System  In  major  urban  areas.  In- 
dications are  that  the  cost  of  the  relocation 
housing  program  would  not  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  total  construction  cost  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  This  means 
approximately  •ISO  milUon  a  year. 

SecUon  143.  PubUc  Transportation.  This 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  portions  of  Federal-aid 
Urban  System  funds,  by  State  or  local  pub- 
lic agency,  for  the  operation  of  public  trans- 
portation faclUties  when  he  determines  that 
the  use  of  these  funds  would  reduce  the  need 
for  additional  highway  construction  and 
would  Improve  the  use  of  highway  faculties 
of  an  urban  area  of  50.000  population  or 
more. 

This  language  Is  primarily  directed  to  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  bus  service — 
the  major  form  of  pubUc  transportation  in 
the  Nation — and  Is  designed  to  focus  the 
issue  of  the  purposes  for  which  highway 
funds  may  be  legitimately  used. 

Section  144.  Special  Bridge  Program.  This 
section  would  establish  a  replacement  pro- 
gram for  bridges  on  any  Federal-aid  system 
which  are  no  longer  capable  of  safely  han- 
dUng  traffic.  A  National  priority  inventory 
would  determine  which  bridges  should  be 
replaced  first.  The  priority  woiUd  be  based 
on  safety  and  the  economic  Importance  of 
the  structure  to  the  area  served.  The  Fed- 
eral share  payable  for  these  projects  would 
be  up  to  75  per  centum,  and  •ISO  mUUon 
wotUd  be  authorized  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971. 
1972  and  1973  for  this  program. 

Section  118.  The  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  would  be  amended  to  provide  that  ap- 
ptntlonment  of  safety  funds  to  the  States 
would  be  based  on  75  per  centtmi  on  the 
poptUatlon  and  25  per  centum  on  the  pubUc 
road  mUeage  in  each  State,  but  that  no  State 
would  receive  less  than  one-fourth  of  one 
per  centum  of  the  total  i^portlonment. 

Section  119.  This  section  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  highway  program  for 

the  Virgin   Islands,   Guam,   and  American 


Samoa.  The  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  approved  projects  on  this  system  would  be 
70  per  centum,  and  ^2  milUon  for  each  terri- 
tory Is  authorized  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971.  1972 
and  1973  for  this  purpose. 

Section  120.  This  section  would  provide 
•100  mlUlon  for  the  construction  of  the 
Darten  Gap  Highway,  which  would  connect 
the  Inter-American  Highway  with  the  Pan 
American  Highway  System  of  South  America. 
Obligation  and  expendlttire  of  funds  would 
be  on  the  same  basis  as  the  funding  author- 
ized for  the  Inter-American  Highway. 

Section  121.  Relocation  assistance  pay- 
ments for  replacement  housing  would  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  compensation  for  any 
Increased  rates  of  Interest  required  for  the 
financing  of  a  replacement  dwelling. 

Section  122.  This  section  would  extMid  the 
time  required  for  compliance  by  the  States 
with  certain  provisions  of  Chapter  6  of  Title 
23,  United  States  Code  (Highway  Relocation 
Assistance)  until  January  1.  1971,  for  those 
States  which  could  not  submit  the  required 
constitutional  amendment  for  ratification 
prior  to  July  1, 1970. 

Section  123.  This  section  woiUd  authorlae 
the  President  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
Canada  to  reach  an  agreement  authorizing 
paving  and  reconstructing  a  portion  of  the 
Alaska  Highway. 

TTTLZ     n PUBLIC    WOaKS    AND    FACIUTIKS    ACT 

OF   1970 

Section  201.  Short  Title.  This  title  would 
create  the  Public  Works  and  Public  Faculties 
Act  of  1970. 

Section  202.  This  section  wotUd  request  the 
President  to  assist  States  In  the  development 
of  a  continuous,  comprehensive,  coordinated 
planning  process  to  facUltate  the  enuncia- 
tion by  State  authorities  of  the  overaU  goals, 
objectives  and  priorities  of  the  Stata  with 
regard  to  a  wide  range  of  public  poUcy  de- 
terminations relatmg  to  conservation,  energy 
production,  education,  water  quality  and  wa- 
ter supply,  air  quality,  resource  utilization 
and  preservation,  community  and  residential 
development  and  the  like.  Enunciation  of 
State  objectives,  goals  and  priorities  with 
respect  to  these  Important  subjecta,  together 
with  the  short  and  long  range  forecasts  of 
State  and  community  growth,  would  enable 
the  State  to  better  gauge  ita  urban,  suburban 
and  rural  development  and  to  develop  the 
public  faculties  and  transportation  services 
It  believes  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
cltlzetu. 

Section  203.  This  section  would  require  the 
President  by  July  1.  1972  to  Issue  guidelines 
and  procedures  for  the  development  of  such 
plans. 

Section  204.  This  section  would  require 
that  statawlde  plans  be  coordinated  with  ex- 
isting urban  and  economic  development 
plans  and  such  other  Federal  planning  as 
may  be  required  or  authorized  now  or  In  the 
future. 

Section  205.  This  section  would  make  avaU- 
able  to  the  States  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
planning  process  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  301  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
under  the  language  of  the  section,  no  State 
could  receive  more  than  10  per  centum  or 
less  than  one  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
planning  funds. 

Section  206.  This  section  would  provide 
that  after  July  1,  1974.  every  FedM-al  agency 
which  has  Jtirlsdlctlon  over  any  pubUc  works 
program  shall  Insure  that  the  projects  devel- 
oped under  those  grant-in-aid  programs  are 
designed  to  Implement  the  plan.  With  re- 
spect to  direct  Federal  activities.  Federal 
agencies  would  be  required  to  conduct  their 
actlvltlee  in  conformance  with  Stata  plans 
unless  the  President  detarmlnes  that  the 
paramount  Intereste  of  the  United  States  are 
to  the  contrary.  Twenty-five  mlUlon  dollars 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1071  and  1972 
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would  be  authorlMd  for  this  planning  pro- 

*^9  tlUe  18  designed  to  Increase  tHe 
Stite-s  clpIbUlty  to  raUonall«e  the  many 
SS^erL  puWlc  w«ks  programs  »o,th«;^°'"- 
iTst".  goals  and  objectives  w^U^^j 
WhUe  the  Act  would  require  U^t  the  plan 
nmg  be  done  in  accordance  with  f^<leUnf 
^  procedures  designed  by  the  Preslden^ 
Se  U  no  Federal  approval  requU-edonce 
Sr  Diana  are  established.  It  would  be  as- 
SLS  hoover,  that  the  P^-'^f^^^^'^S 
Srect  Federal  agencies  to  P'^^»J'P*^% ^ 
S^States  in  the  development  ol  the  plans. 


Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  fxjy 
1  I  introduced  the  administraUon  hlgh- 
J^y  bill.  S.  4055.  Which  I  consider  a  ve^ 
instructive  bill.  I  have  agreed  to  J^ 
«  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposal  of  tiie 
SJainSS^  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
W^  senator  Randolph  is^Join^^,"  » 

spSnsor  of  the  ad^^^^ratif"  ''^^V-S 
th^  way.  both  proposals  will  be  before 
ZS  committee  for  consideraUon  as  we 
work  out  our  recommendation  to  the 

^SutS  that  time,  several  members  of 
the^ommittee  on  PubUc  Works  ^^;;« 
expressed  an  interest  in  Joining  as  spon- 
^'^ofthe  administration  bUl^an^ 
number  are  sponsormg  both  bills.  This 
sCvJhJ^roSd  interest  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  developing  an  im- 
proved highway  system. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  add  to  wi^t 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said.  He 
S^not  onl>-  an  able  Senator  to  his  own 
rieht  but  also.  I  know  that  chairmen  of 
Siittees.  as  I  am.  could  never  have 
a  stronger  arm  for  the  purposes  of  such 
legislation  than  Senator  Cooper. 

I  have  jotoed  Senator  Cooper  in  his 
proposal,  the  so-called  administraUon 
meS!^:  and  he  has  joined  with  other 
Senators  to  support  of  the  general  pur- 
poses of  my  proposal.  o^„»„ 
Mr  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  bill  that  has  been  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  It  has  new  initia- 
tives to  it.  It  has  several  new  important 
programs,  and  I  think  tiiat  as  it  wm  fin- 
ally come  out  of  our  committee,  it  wiU  be 
a  very  great  bill. 

we  all  have  learned  to  serve  with  our 
chairman  in  a  nonpartisan  way,  and  ye 
aU  have  profited  by  his  leadership  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  Uie  next  prtoting.  the  names 
of  the  followtog  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  tiie  administration  highway 
bm  S  4055:  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  RANDOLPH) ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gtjrney)  .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  the  Senat^ 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  the  8emtt«r 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
_^ —  ( 

CONFESSIONS  OP  A  CONSERVATIVE 
SOCIOLOGIST 

Mr  AliLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  conserv. 
ative  to  the  field  of  social  science  Is  a  rar- 


ity particularly  one  to  sociology.  Edwto 
Ha'rwood.  an  assistant  professor  of  so- 
ciology at  Rice  University,  happens  to  be 
one  of  those  rarities.  As  such,  he  Presents 
an  toteresttog  view  on  today  s  students  m 
his  article.  "Confessions  of  a  Conserva- 
tive Sociologist." 

Accordtog  to  Professor  Harwood,  giv- 
tog  up  the  leisured  and  rich  campus  Me 
for  a  9-to-5  Job  is  anathema  to  many  stu- 
dents. AS  they  do  not  want  to  face  the 
harsh  routtoes  of  adult  life,  how  can  they 
expect  others  to  society  to  accept  tiiern^ 
Therefore,  because  they  are  guilty,  they 
cannot  stand  up  to  tiie  mUitants  and 
since  the  good  campus  life  cannot  con- 
ttoue  todefinitely.  they  are  angry. 

I  beUeve  tills  article,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  August  12  issue  of  the  Wa^ 
Street  Journal,  will  be  of  toterest  to  all 
my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  prtoted  in  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Confessions  of  a  Conservative 
sociologist 

(By  Eawln  Harwood) 
Everyone  knows  sociologists  are  biased. 
While  I  was  taking  In  the  poolslde  sun  at  a 
Houston  motel  recently,  the  man  lounging 
ne-xt  to  me  asked  how  I  Uked  the  book  I  had 
lust  picked  up  and  was  about  to  start  read- 
ing—Ladlslas  Farago's  "Patton:  Ordeai  and 
Trtumph."  I  said  I  liked  it  because  Patton 
the  man  intrigued  me.  The  conve«ation 
warmed  up.  He  had  come  down  from  <^<»«o 
to  root  for  the  Cubs  against  our  Astros.  Asked 
What  brought  me  to  Houston.  I  told  hlni  I 
Uved  here  and  taught  sociology  at  Bice,  nt 
gave  me  a  puzzled  look,  his  eyes  roving  back 
to  the  book.  What,  he  wanted  to  know,  did 
I  think  about  the  campus  disturbance*. 

That  was  aU  the  opening  I  needed.  I 
launched  Into  my  hard-lining  talk  about  per- 
mlaalve  campus  authorlUes,  the  U^oglc  ol 
blaming  Columbia  University's  1968  spring 
disorders  on  AgneWs  rhetoric,  and  bow  the 
tatuous  "we  want  to  be  Uked  by  the  Uds  'at- 
titude of  coUege  faculties  only  Insured  that 
they  would  be  scorned  by  the  kids.  Summing 
It  up  1  said  the  universities  were  becoming 
the  cancer  of  our  society  far  more  than  Its 
conscience— If  we  disregarded  the  causee  stu- 
denta  and  faculty  claimed  they  stood  for  and 
looked  instead  at  the  way  they  were 
behaving.  . 

My  poolslde  friend  Uked  It.  every  word. 
Now  t/iat,  he  confessed,  was  not  what  he  ex- 
pected any  sociologist  to  say  I 

I  have  gone  through  this  before  with  ac- 
quaintances from  outside  academla.  but  al- 
^ys  with  some  mixed  feelings  about  the  ef- 
fert  of  my  words.  Should  I  try  to  cor"^* J^ 
imaKe  of  my  profession  many  people  have 
that  IS  sadly  accurate  for  large  num*>«"  °f 
us?  The  fact  is  we  are  ^^'^^  ^^^^,^'^. 
contributed  to  the  mischief,  and  I  would  not 
wanTto  think  that  any  patch  Job  I  did  would 
Te^n  the  chance  that  some  Middle  An^rt<^*« 
might  write  his  Congressman  m  anger  at 
what  vre  are  teaching  his  chUdren, 


THE   TAXPATrXa'S    OBUOATIONS 

The  BUI  Of  Bight*  as  both  he  «f  *  I^f^" 
pnrt  It  says  only  that  those  co^unl^tod  to  rev- 
bhitlon  have  the  rights  of  assembly  and  free 
apeech.  It  does  not  say  the  taxpayer  Is  obUged 
toujaderwrlte  them  by  paying  their  salaries 
while  they  throw  a  wrench  Into  the  ma- 
chlnery  of  our  government.  Middle  Americans 
ar»  hard  to  get  worked  up  in  the  first  place^ 
Because  they  are  tempted  to  let  things  sUde 
and  mind  their  own  buMnefls.  there  Is  the 
danger  that  If  they  meet  Just  one  no  non- 
sense conservative  In  sociology,  they  will  feel 


at  ease.  No.  I  can  only  hope  that  they  get  to 
know  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 

My  only  motive  for  wearing  conservative 
convictions  on  my  sleeve  Is  ^  ^P^-^'^y'^ 
embarassment  In  encounters  ^"^  T~^ 
t^nlTwho  are  trying  to  do  a  Job  and  raise 
S  c^dren.  and  are  at  low^^^.^^s  wan- 
dering how  to  repair  at  home  the  damaged 
emi«  and  etlqu^e  their  kids  brmg  back 

'Te^li^fs  assumed  that  free  public  higher 
eduiuon  would  raise  the  sons  and  dau^ters 
S  t^e  iS^rlvUeged  into  better  Jobs.  Did  we 
ever    consider,    as    the    economist    Joseph 
Shumpeter  pointed  out  over  30  years  ago 
^at  the  exp^lon  of  mass  higher  education 
could  lead  easily  to  a  deterloratlou  In  teach- 
l^  with  the  result  that  students  would  be 
D^chologlcally  prepared  for  elite  occupations 
Tthe  E^fablls^ment  without  getting  the  nee- 
essary  training  to  enter  those  occupations? 
Colleees  were  not.  Schumpeter  emphasized. 
?^"  I iLuer  of  money.  If  nature  «et  limits  to 
ihe  number  of  good  scholars  and  teachers  she 
chose  to  furnish  for  the  task. 

Consequently,  today  there  Is  a  good  chance 
that  the  young  man  who  once  would  have 
't^n  contlnH^  follow  his  dad  into  the  plant 
or  apprentice  himself  In  his  uncle's  craft^^  will 
noN^thanks  to  the  deterioration  of  coUege 
education  accompanying  Its  rapid  spread- 
become  psychologically  unemployable. 

He  finds  he  cannot  become  a  doctor,  a  law- 
yer,  a  corporation  executive  or  a  Profesaor. 
but  he  Will  not  take  some  lowly  sa^arl^ 
white-collar  Job  that  would  subject  him  to 
the  indignities  of  taking  other  peoples  or- 
ders and  fouowlng  a  bureaucracy's  routines 
After  having  touched  the  B^e^t  traditions  of 
western  thought,  that  would  be  a  cc^  o^; 
But  neither  can  he  go  back  to  his  dad  a 
plant  and  work  as  an  operative,  a  plumber 
or  a  maintenance  man.  He  Is  In  limbo. 

College,  with  lU  well-tended  lawns  and 
gardens,  plushly  furnished  student  gather- 
ing rooms  and  library  alcoves,  sauna,  squash 
and  tennis  facUltlea.  theater  and  ^o^^rte 
has  introduced  him  to  an  affluent  H^f-style- 
I  would  say.  to  the  upper  middle  class  llfe- 
stvle    (Can  you  think  of  any  country  dub 
mi>re  richly  equipped  than  *!»«  o'^^'^^ffy  "'**! 
college  campus?)  To  graduate  from  that  wUl 
me^  for  many  students  to  graduate  down 
to    something    Infinitely    less    desirable.    It 
means,  as  one  Rice  senior  explained  his  con- 
tempt for  a  nlne-to-flve  Job  to  me.  giving 
up  «je  leisured  and  rich  campus  life  for  the 
discipline  that  most  lower  middle  classed 
working  class  Americans  are  subject  to,  of  be- 
ing an  ordertaker  and  an  early-riser. 

It  is  not  the  strange  paradox  many  think 
that  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara— one  of  the  loveliest,  best  sltiiated 
and  lavishly  equipped  schools  In  the  Cali- 
fornia system— should  have  become  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  worst  rioting,  that  Included 
the  preclncte  of  the  business  community  serv- 
ing It   Nor  is  It  odd  that  well-dressed,  sun- 
tanned kids  could  be  found  moving  between 
dorms  and  classroom  buildings  covered  with 
Hdrldge  Cleaver's  enraged  visage.  That  cam- 
pus has  the  affluent  American  lif e-style  and 
more,  a  West  Coast  WalWkl  with  the  differ- 
ence that  whUe  some  study  Is  expected  of 
the  guests  there  are  no  hotel  bills  to  be  paid. 
Yet  students  can  see  that  others  work  In 
the  adjoining  business  district,  and  that  these 
others  have  to  get  up  much  earlier  In  the 
morning  than  they  to  serve  their  needs:  To 
take  their  orders  for  books,  clothing,  food  and 
whatever  else  the  student  needs. 

Oullt  at  the  "oppression"  of  a  business 
routine  afflicting  others,  that  the  student  Is 
being  adjusted  to  reject,  weakens  his  seu- 
confldence.  If  he  doesn't  want  to  fa«>  the 
harsh  routine  of  adult  Ufe.  how  can  be  ex- 
pect the  blacks  to  accept  theirs,  or  any  group 
to  society  that  must  toll  from  8  to  6  to  re- 
turn for  a  two  or  three  week  vacation  at  the 
end  of  the  year?  Because  he  is  guilty,  be  con- 
not  stand  up  to  black  mlUtants.  And  he  Is 


also  angry  because  he  knows  that  the  good 
life  on  campus  wlU  not  go  on  forever. 

Students  see  that  their  professors  can  take 
off  at  any  time  of  the  day  to  run  errands, 
and  that  Instead  of  the  one-and-a-half  or 
two-day  weekend,  they  can  arrange  a  teach- 
ing BchedxUe  that  wUl  give  them  three  or 
even  four  days.  If  an  old  friend  comes  to 
town  and  wants  a  tovir  or  a  conference  beck- 
ons, classes  can  be  cancelled  or  re-scheduled. 
Naturally  many  students  would  like  to  have 
the  very  same  freedoms  for  themselves.  Ac- 
ademic salaries  being  what  they  are  today. 
the  economic  privations  that  used  to  Insure 
that  only  dedicated  scholars  would  want 
these  freedoms  are  no  longer  available  to 
stem  the  flood  of  seekers  after  academic  po- 
sitions. It  Is  this  factor,  not  the  draft  as  Is 
so  often  claimed,  that  explains  why  so  many 
undergraduates  want  to  continue  In  gradu- 
ate school. 

THE     NEW     LEXStmn)     CIASS 

Radicals,  who  once  told  us  that  the  leisured 
classes  of  society  were  parasitical  for  taking 
goods  while  refusing  to  work,  are  now  de- 
fending the  abuses  of  the  new  leisured  class, 
of  students  and  ex-students  and  anyone  else 
m  rebeUlng  against  society.  In  "The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Counter  Cultiu'e,"  Theodore  Rosjsak 
defends  the  college  dropout's  rejection  of  a 
Job.  Why.  he  asks,  should  hippies  be  ex- 
pected to  work,  even  when  they  continue  to 
demand  the  services  others  must  produce.  If 
America    has   "an   economy   of    cybernated 
abimdance  that  does  not  need  their  labor, 
that  Is  rapidly  severing  the  tie  between  work 
and  wages,  that  sufTers  from  hard-core  pov- 
erty due  to  maldistribution,  not  scarcity." 
Olven  these  "facts"  about  the  American  econ- 
omy. Roszak  beUeves  the  college  dropout's 
refusal  to  get  a  "good  respectable  forty-hour- 
week  Job"  Is  Just  simple  good  sense. 
In  another  book  addressed  to  young  people 
X        "dedicated    to    the    possibility    of    radical 
r>        change."  a  sociologist,  also  teaching  in  the 
X        California  systems,  tells  us  that  since  fuU 
automation  Is  Just  one  decade  off,  "If  you 
wanted  to  lie  on  the  bench  and  do  noth- 
ing, you  could  obtain  the  necessities  of  life 
produced  In  abundance  by  machines  .  .  .  no- 
body would  be  forced  by  economic  necee- 
sity  to  work  for  somebody  else  or  take  a  Job 
he  did  not  like."  Only  if  the  person  wants 
luxury  goods  will  he  have  to  work  to  earn 
the    money    for    them.    (Prank    Llndenfeld 
"Work.  Automation,  and  Alienation"  in  "Rad- 
ical Perspectives  on  Social  Problems."  Mac- 
mlllan.) 

Just  how  those  automated  bicycles,  shoes, 
radios  and  telephones — none  of  them  luxury 
goods  in  the  article's  view — are  to  be  pack- 
aged, marketed  and  brought  down  to  the 
Ijeach  is  imclear.  This  sociologist  raises  the 
Important  question  only  to  dismiss  it: 
"Would  people  work  If  they  didnt  have  to? 
That  this  question  can  be  raised  seriously 
IB  a  reflection  on  the  pecuniary  twUt  of  our 
values." 

Who  can  blame  the  Middle  American  for 
getting  sore  at  us  when  his  youngster  comes 
home  from  college  and  confronte  the  folks 
with  that. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEWS  WARN- 
ING ON  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  SUR- 
RENDER IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  speaktag 
before  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Convention,   warned  the  country  that 
"there  Is  no  security  to  retreat"  and 
called  for  the  defeat  of  the  Hatfleld- 
McGovem  amendment. 

He  said  that  the  so-called  "amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  to  Vietnam,"  if  it 
were  carried,  "will  go  down  to  history  as 
the  amendment  that  lost  the  war  to  Viet- 
nam and  destroyed  the  chances  for  free- 


dom and  peace  to  Southeast  Asia  for  the 
balance  of  the  century." 

He  warned  that  the  amendment  would 
deal  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Paris  peace  talks 
because  it  would  deprive  our  represento- 
tives  of  any  diplomatic  leverage. 

He  also  warned  that  the  amendment, 
if  it  carried,  would  destroy  our  credibility 
aroimd  the  world  and  result  to  the  rapid 
erosion  of  the  system  of  alliances  we  have 
so  laboriously  built  up. 

And.  he  warned  that  the  Nonprollfer- 
ation  Treaty  would  become  a  dead  letter 
as  every  nation  rushed  to  develop  its  own 
defenses,  to  the  conviction  that  America 
can  no  longer  be  counted  on. 

I  applaud  the  Vice  President  for  saying 
some  thtogs  that  badly  needed  saying. 

Some  of  the  language  he  used  was 
harsh,  and  the  Vice  President  was  aware 
of  this.  But  it  is  a  situation  that  calls  for 
harsh  language,  because  the  stakes  to- 
volved  are  exactly  as  the  Vice  President 
described  them. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  Senators  who 
espouse  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  took  angry  issue  with  the  Vice 
President  this  morning.  That  is  their 
privilege. 

But  as  one  Senator.  I  want  to  say  that  > 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  "V^ce 
President's  evaluation. 

As  long  ago  as  May  of  1969.  I  made  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  which  I  deliberately 
captioned  "ShaU  We  Run  Up  the  White 
Flag  to  Vietnam?" 

In  this  speech.  I  made  the  potot.  as  the 
Vice  President  has  now  done  more  force- 
fully, that  the  demand  for  an  immediate 
pullout  was  really  a  demand  that  we  run 
up  the  white  flag  and  surrender. 

I  pototed  out,  as  the  Vice  President 
has,  that  such  a  surrender  would  result 
to  an  early  Communist  takeover  to  all  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Beyond  this,  looktog  at  the  world  as  it 
Is  today,  I  think  it  is  a  virtual  certatoty 
that  our  humiliation  to  Vietnam  would 
encourage  Kim  H  Sung,  the  lunatic  dic- 
tator of  North  Korea,  to  launch  a  second 
war  of  aggression  against  South  Korea; 
that  it  would  greatly  tocrease  the  pros- 
pect of  Soviet-Arab  extremists  action 
against  Israel;  that  it  might  move  the 
Soviet  Union  to  challenge  us  with  a  re- 
newed blockade  of  Berlto:  and  that  It 
would  result  to  an  early  harvest  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  throughout  Latin 
America  and  the  underdeveloped  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  imderstand  the 
frustration  of  the  Senators  who  today 
support  the  so-called  amendment  to  end 
the  war  to  Vietnam.  But.  with  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agwew.  I  cannot  help  asking 
whether  they  have  stopped  to  consider 
the  consequences  that  are  almost  certato 
to  flow  from  the  course  they  now  ad- 
vocate. 

President  Nixon  Is  windtog  down  our 
involvement  to  Vietnam  at  a  rapid  rate. 
But  he  is  attempting  to  do  so  to  a  care- 
fully measured  way  that  gives  the  South 
Vietnamese  time  to  prepare  themselves 
to  take  over  the  much  greater  burden  of 
defense  they  will  be  called  upon  to  carry. 
In  this  effort.  I  believe  that  President 
Nixmi  is  entitied  to  the  unstinting  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  and  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prtoted  to  the  Record  at  this 


potot  the  entire  text  of  Vice  President 
Agwew's  speech  before  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prtoted  to  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  Senate  speech  of  May  8,  1969, 
captioned  "Shall  We  Run  Up  the  White 
Flag  to  Vietnam?" 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AcNXw:  "Thkke  is  No  SEcnarrT  in  RprBKAT" 
(Note. — Following  U  the  text  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  T.  Agnew's  address  to  the  Veteran* 
of  Foreign  Wars  convention  in  Miami  Beach.) 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  today  of  a 
rising  threat  to  everything  oxur  servicemen 
have  fought  to  accomplish  In  Southeast 
Asia — a  threat  embodied  in  the  Hatfleld- 
McGovem  Amendment. 

Should  this  proposed  amendment  become 
law,  unless  America  declares  war,  President 
Nixon  would  be  forced  to  end  any  military 
aid  to  Laos  and  to  halt  all  military  operations 
in  South  Vietnam — twenty  weeks  from  today. 
Every  American  soldier.  saUor,  marine  and 
airman  would  have  to  be  out  of  Vietnam  by 
June  30  of  next  year — ten-and-a-half  months 
from  today. 

Hatfleld-McGovem  is  a  blueprint  for  the 
first  defeat  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States — and  for  chaos  and  communism  for 
the  future  of  South  Vietnam.  The  Washing- 
ton Poet  was  generous  to  call  this  amend- 
ment "reckless."  It  is  worse  than  that;  if 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  passed  by  the 
Hoiise,  this  publicized  "Amendment  to  End 
the  War"  In  Vietnam  will  go  down  In  history 
as  the  amendment  that  lost  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  destroyed  the  chances  for  freedom 
and  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  for  the  balance 
of  the  century. 

Nothing  leae  is  at  stake. 
But.  If  this  amendment,  and  any  slmUarly 
irresponsible  proposal  which  may  be  offered, 
can  go  dovni  in  humiliating  defeat  for  Its 
sponsors  In  the  Senate — then  this  nation 
will  not  go  down  In  humlUatlng  defeat  on 
the  battlefields  of  Southeast  Asia — I  promise 
you  that. 

Today.  I  have  a  simple  question,  I  am  here 
to  ask  you.  as  fellow  Americans,  and  fellow 
veterans — can  the  President  of  the  United 
States  count  on  your  supportt 
"tragic  blunder" 
The  charges  I  have  already  made  here  are 
among  the  strongest  since  I  took  office  as  Vice 
President.  But  no  more  dangerous  proposal 
has  been  presented  to  the  American  Congress 
In  those  19  months — or  In  19  years  for  that 
matter.  While  I  do  not  question  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment — I  do 
deeply  question  their  wisdom,  their  Judg- 
ment and  their  logic.  They  are  horribly 
wrong — and  if  their  grave  error  is  enacted 
Into  law.  generaUMis  of  Asians  and  Ameri- 
cans will  suffer  for  their  tragic  blunder. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Inevitable  consequence* 
should  Hatfleld-McOovem  be  enacted. 

First,  the  amendment  vrould  be  a  final 
lethal  blow  to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Any 
vesUge  of  hope  that  the  enemy  will  negotiate 
with  Ambassador  Bruce  at  Paris  would  dis- 
appear overnight — for  the  last  Incentives  for 
the  enemy  to  talk  seriously  would  be  gone. 
He  would  have  gotten  what  he  came  to  Paris 
to  get — a  fixed  final  timetable  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam.  Why 
should  the  enemy  offer  concessions  to  the 
United  SUtee  for  something  Senators  Hat- 
field and  McGovern  and  their  allies  wUl  give 
him  free  of  charge  in  four  months? 

Should  this  amendment  become  law,  and 
all  American  military  operations  in  South- 
east Asia  cease  by  December  31.  the  Immense 
burden  of  this  war  would  fall  immediately 
and  totally  upon  South  Vietnam.  The  gov- 
ernment and  people  there  would  confront, 
alone  and  aU  at  once,  the  completion  of  the 
enormous  tasks  of  creating  a  stable  demo- 
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cratlc  society,  prcanotlng  economic  and  so- 
cial reform,  fighting  an  Internal  wax  a«alnst 
guerrillas  and  defending  tbclr  naUon  from 
invasion  from  three  frontiers. 

"BLOODBATH  PRIDICTID" 

Though  south  Vietnam  has  made  enor- 
mous strides  in  development  In  recent 
years— today  she  could  not  carry  those  bur- 
dens  alone.  No  developing  nation  «>«  d 

Hence  the  result  of  a  unilateral,  precipitous 
American  abandonment  of  South  Vietnam 
would  be  the  collapse  of  the  government, 
chaos  in  the  country— and  ultimately  the 
kind  of  Communism  that  literally  decimated 
the  civilian  population  of  Hue  in  the  Tet 
offensive.  .    ,. 

The  Rand  Corporation  estimates  that  U 
Communism  prevails  In  Souto  Vietnam 
lOO  000  Vietnamese  who  placed  their  faltn  in 
us  will  die  for  that  error  in  Judgment.  Doug- 
lass Pike,  the  nation's  foremost  expert  on 
the  Vletcong.  estimates  3  mUllon  South  Viet- 
namese could  lose  their  Uvcs  In  the  blood 
bath  following  a  Communist  victory. 

Assuredly,  this  is  not  what  Senators  Hat- 
field McGovem.  and  those  supporting  them 
want— but  that  Is  what  they  are  Inviting. 

They  say  their  amendment  will  provide 
for  transport  and  a  refuge  for  Vletnamwe 
who  would  fear  for  their  Uves  when  the 
Americans  go.  But  how— and  where?  Do  Sen- 
ators Hatfield  and  McOovern  have  In  mind 
opening  up  Oregon  and  South  Dakota  to  re- 
settle the  refugees?  Hardly.  And  the  place 
for  these  men  and  women  who  believe  so 
deeply  in  freedom  that  they  wUl  become  exiles 
rather  than  submit  to  the  Communist  yoke 
is  not  Oregon  or  South  Dakota— It  U  South 
Vietnam. 
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CONSBatJBNCBS  OF  COIXAPSI 

It  is  clear  from  their  mention  of  "provi- 
sion" for  refugees  that  Senators  Hatfield  and 
McGovem  have  considered  that  the  collapse 
of  South  Vietnam  will  Indeed  be  one  conse- 
quence of  their  amendment.  But  have  they 
considered  the  consequences  of  that  col- 
lapse? 

One  wonders  If  they  really  give  a  damn. 

If  South  Vietnam  coUapses  then  victory 
and  success  go  to  the  hard-liners  in  Hanoi 
and  Peking  who  counseled  belligerence  and 
war  Instead  of  peace  and  negotiation. 

If  South  Vietnam  collapses,  then  285,000 
Americans  wlU  have  suffered  and  43,000  will 
have  died  for  nothing.  An  American  Army, 
undefeated  on  the  field  of  battle.  wUl  come 
home  in  humiliation  because  impatient 
pacifists  in  the  Senate  lost  the  war.  What 
will  be  the  reaction  then  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  wake  up  to  learn  that  the  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  billions  in  taxes  over  a 
decade  had  been  spent  only  to  find  national 
humiliation  and  disaster  at  the  end  of  the 

road? 

Will  they  then  reward  the  blind  impa- 
tient politicians  who  could  not  see  the  war 
through  Its  final  hours— and  so  snatched,  for 
America.  mUltary  defeat  from  the  Jaws  of 
poUtlcal  victory? 

If  South  Vietnam  collapses,  then  South- 
east Asia  is  gone.  Those  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  Domino  Theory,  as  the  President  has 
put  it.  have  not  talked  to  the  dominoes. 
Already.  Cambodia  Is  half -occupied  by  North 
Vietnamese  and  VletCong.  Laos  is  half -occu- 
pied by  North  Vietnamese  and  VletCong. 
Laos  Is  half-occupied  by  North  Vietnamese 
and  Pathet  Lao.  Thailand  Is  fighting  its  own 
Commxmlst  Insurgency,  aided  and  encour- 
aged from  without.  Does  any  rational  man 
believe  these  coimtrles— or  Malaysia  and 
Singapore  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula— can 
survive  if  South  as  well  as  North  Vietnam 
should  come  under  the  rule  of  militant  Com- 
munists? I 

Have  the  Isolationists  in  the  Senate  pon- 
dered the  full  consequences  of  America's  de- 
feat in  South  Vietnam— and  freedom's  de- 
feat In  Southeast  Asia? 

Looking  down  the  road  to  the  year  2000. 


we  see  most  Asian  nations  on  the  threshold 
of  technological  maturity;  we  see  an  Asia 
that  contains  60  per  cent  of  aU  humanity: 
we  see  a  world  in  which  there  are  ten  Asians 
for  every  American.  ,  ^  ^-l.  ^ 

Are  the  isolationists  content  to  let  that 
Asia  go  by  default  to  the  Communists  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  perseverence  to  see 
this  through? 

LOST    COKTIDEKCX 

Well,  we  are  not,  my  fellow  Americans  and 
my  fellow  veterans— and  the  President  U 
not— and  together  we  shall  see  this  war 
through  to  an  honorable  end  that  will  do 
Justice  to  the  sacrifices  of  all  our  sons. 

Have  the  Isolationists  considered  the  Im- 
pact of  the  abandonment  of  this  one  ally 
upon  America's  other  allies  around  the  world? 
Could  any  nation  put  trust  in  the  word  and 
capacity  of  the  UrUted  States— If  we  slink 
home,  defeated,  from  the  battlefield  of 
Southeast  Asia? 

The  lessons  for  nations  like  Germany  and 
Japan— even  India- would  be  clear:  The  In- 
escapable conclusion  would  be  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  counted  upon  In  the 
crunch  and  nations  mvist  depend  upon  them- 
selves to  survive.  The  non-proliferation 
treaty  would  be  forgotten  as  every  state 
rmhed  to  develop  its  greatest  possible  de- 
terrent. If  coUecUve  security  Is  a  failure  in 
Vietnam— who  will  place  confidence  In  It  In 
Europe  or  the  Middle  East? 

As  I  stated  moments  ago,  while  I  do  not 
question  the  patriotism  of  the  Senators  I 
criticize,  I  do  question  their  wisdom,  their 
logic  and  their  Judgment— and  I  question 
also  their  sense  of  Justice. 

PRESroENT'S    RECORD 

Some  of  the  same  Senators  who  bewaUed 
a  Democratic  President's  lack  of  power  in 
foreign  policy  10  years  ago  now  contend  that 
thU  newly  installed  Republican  President  has 
too  much  power. 

Some  of  the  same  Senators  who  supported 
the  "peace  plank"  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  1968  now  condemn  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  Uken  more  risks  for  peace 
than  that  plank  contained. 

Some  of  the  same  Senators  who  were  silent 
while  a  Democratic  President  sent  632.000 
American  soldiers  to  Vietnam  are  ol»truct- 
ing  and  undercutting  a  President  who  is 
bringing  265,000  Americans  home. 

What  Is  there  in  the  record  of  this  Presi- 
dent to  Justify  the  atUtude  and  actions  of 
these  Senators? 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  there 
were  532.500  Americans  troops  in  Vietnam. 
He  did  not  send  more  troops  In— he  started 
bringing  the  boys  home.  He  pledged  In  June 
of  last  year  to  bring  home  26.000  troops; 
they  have  come  home.  He  pledged  In  ESep- 
tember  to  bring  home  35.000  more:  they  have 
come  home;  he  pledged  in  December  to  bring 
home  60.000  more:  they  have  come  home. 
Every  promise  he  has  made  to  the  American 
people  about  the  war  in  Asia,  he  has  kept. 
American  casualties  are  a  third  of  what  they 
were  in  1968;  time  is  now  on  the  side  of  the 
allies,  not  the  side  of  the  enemy;  and  still 
they  malign  his  poUcles  and  his  performance. 

"act  of  COTmAOK" 

The  President  has  turned  the  war  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  as  rapidly  as  they 
have  become  prepared  to  shoulder  the 
burden. 

To  proceed  slower  than  that  Is  to  break 
faith  with  the  American  people.  But  to  move 
faster  than  security  dictates  U  to  risk  the 
lives  of  our  men  and  Invite  a  victory  for 
Communism  that  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
lads  died  to  prevent. 

And  no  matter  what  the  McOovems  and 
Hatfields  propose— the  President  U  not  going 
to  take  those  risks  with  the  Uves  of  American 
men. 

The  Senate  sponsors  of  Hatfield-McGovem 
cannot  win  this  war;  they  cannot  conclude 


an  honorable  peace,  but  they  can  lose  this 
^ror as  well  as  guarantee  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  the  uneasy  peace  to  follow— U  they 
convince  enough  of  their  colleagues  to  sup- 
port their  amendment. 

CAMBODIAN  DECISIOK 

They  argue  in  the  Senate  that  the  Cam- 
bodian decision  underscores  the  need  to 
place  limits  and  restrictions  upon  the  Presi- 
dent—to force  upon  him  a  timeUble  for 
withdrawal.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  assess- 
ment. In  my  view,  the  President's  decision 
to  enter  Cambodia  and  capture  and  destroy 
those  tons  of  enemy  arms  and  ammunition 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  killing 
American  men  was  an  act  of  courage  and  the 
finest  hour  in  the  Nixon  Presidency. 

The  Cambodian  decision  does  not  argue 
for  putting  shackles  upon  this  President.  It 
argues  eloquently  the  case  that  the  Senate 
should  leave  the  President  alone  to  exercise 
his  ConstltuUonal  powers  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  determine  what  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  men. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  now  seeks  a  larger  role 
for  his  committee  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy— but  where  the  President  decided  and 
acted  in  a  matter  of  hours  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives— It  took  Mr.  Fulbrlght  and  his  col- 
leagues seven  weeks  to  decide  on  a  simple 
amendment.  HU  Is  a  history  of  querulous 
"fuddy-duddylng." 

Many  of  the  men  In  this  great  organization 
trace  their  military  service  to  their  country 
back  to  world  War  I.  Yet.  today,  we  see 
abroad  In  our  land  and  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress the  voices  of  that  same  shortsighted 
taolatlonlsm  that  lost  the  peace  after  World 
War  I  and  helped  to  bring  on  World  War  II. 
Let  us  not  again  forget  the  lesson  thai  for 
the  United  States,  there  U  no  security  in  a 
retreat  from  the  world.  Let  us  not  again  force 
an  American  President  to  make  in  deepening 
despair  the  kind  of  statement  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  made  in  St.  Louis  Just  10  months 
after  the  armistice  In  Prance : 

"If  "  he  said,  "(the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations)  shoxild  ever  in  any  Important 
aspect  be  impaired.  I, would  feel  like  asking 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  get  the  boys  who 
went  across  the  water  to  fight,  together  on 
some  field  where  I  could  go  and  see  them, 
and  I  would  stand  up  before  them  and  say. 

"  'Boys,  I  told  you  before  you  went  across 
the  seas  that  this  was  a  vsrar  against  wars, 
and  I  did  my  best  to  fulfill  the  promises; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  you  in  mortifica- 
tion and  shame  and  say  I  have  not  been  able 
to  fulfill  the  promise.  You  are  betrayed.  You 
fought  for  something  that  you  did  not  get. 

"  'And  the  Glory  of  the  Armies  and  Navies 
of  the  United  States  Is  gone  like  a  dream  in 
the  night,  and  there  ensues  upon  It.  In  the 
suitable  darkness  of  the  night,  the  nightmare 
of  dread  which  lay  upon  the  nations  before 
this  war  came;  and  there  will  come  sometime, 
In  the  vengeful  Providence  of  God.  another 
struggle  in  which,  not  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand fine  men  from  America  will  have  to  die, 
but  as  many  millions  as  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  final  freedom  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.' " 

Let  us  never  force  an  American  President 
to  say  that  again. 


[From  the  Conobessional  Rzcobd. 
May  8,  1969] 

Shall  Wk  Btw  Up  th«  Whiti  Plao  in 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  q>oken 
on  the  subject  of  the  Vietnam  war  since 
November  of  1967.  Because  of  recent  develop- 
ments. I  now  consider  my  duty  to  take  up 
the  subject  again.  And  I  do  so  with  the  hope 
that  many  Senators  who  cannot  be  present 
will  at  least  read  what  I  have  to  say. 

I  have  listened  with  great  Interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  feel  weary  and 
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frustrated  over  the  seeming  endlessnws  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  that  they  would  like 
to  see  It  concluded  on  acceptable  terms  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  ^    .,  ^ 

It  Is  clear,  too,  that  this  mood  Is  reflected 
In  Congress. 

We  would,  of  course,  have  peace  tomorrow 
If  we  were  prepared  to  throw  in  the  sponge 
and  withdraw  on  Vletcong  terms.  But  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  been  criti- 
cal of  our  Vietnam  Involvement  do  not  pro- 
pose this.  They  would,  on  the  contwy, 
strongly  oppose  the  suggestion  that  we  r«se 
the  white  flag  or  that  we  scuttle  and  run  In 
Vietnam. 

Nor  do  they  say  that  It  should  be  none 
of  our  concern  If  the  Communists  take  over 
m  Vietnam  and  then  proceed  to  massacre 
their  opponents  by  the  scores  of  thousands, 
as  they  have  done  In  every  country  In  which 
they  have  come  to  power.  ..*.»,„ 

Nor  do  they  go  so  far  as  saying  that  it  is 
of  no  concern  at  all  to  our  national  security 
if  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  falls  under 
Communist  control. 

Although  there  are  countless  nuances  in 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition  to  this  war.  the 
majority  of  them  convey  the  impression,  al- 
though one  could  wish  that  they  were  more 
explicit  on  this  point,  that  they.  too.  would 
like  to  see  the  war  ended  In  an  honorable 
manner,  which  protects  the  freedom  o'  t^« 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine  their 
own  future  and  which  does  not  undermine 
the  security  of  free  Asia  and  our  own  coun- 

try 

The  main  thrust  of  their  criticism  Is  that 
the  administration  has  not  been  doing 
enough  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  setUe- 
ment  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

No  one  can  be  blamed  for  being  impatient 
over  the  Vietnam  war.  All  of  us  virant  to  see 
the  kUllng  stopped.  Indeed,  on  the  day 
President  Johnson  announced  that  he  Baa 
ordered  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
stopped.  I  made  a  statement  calling  for  an 
immediate  across-the-board  ceaseflre.  Includ- 
ing the  cessation  of  terrorist  activities. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  deep  regret  to 
me  that  we  have  not  made  the  caU  for  a 
total  ceasefire  o\xr  official  position,  from  the 
beginning,  in  the  ParU  peace  talks.  It  la  a 
position  that  would  have  the  support  of  all 
those  who  are  committed  to  peace;  and  If  the 
Communist  delegations  refused  to  go  along 
with  our  proposal  for  a  ceasefire,  the  onus 
for  the  continuation  of  the  killing  would 
clearly  be  on  their  shoulders. 

But  while  we  all  wish  to  see  the  kUlIng 
stopped  as  soon  as  possible,  we  must  also 
be  concerned  over  the  posslblUty  that  too 
many  pubUc  manifestations  of  Impatience 
may  give  Hanoi  the  impression  that  the 
American  will  to  resist  has  been  broken,  and 
that  we  are  about  to  raise  the  white  flag  In 
Vietnam. 

Needless  to  say,  surrender  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  most  of  those  who  have  spoken 
Impatiently,  and  particularly  In  recent 
weeks. 

But  when  prominent  and  re^>ected  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  and  Important  private 
organizations  and  retired  Government  offi- 
cials warn  the  Nixon  admlnUtration  that  It 
has  only  a  few  months  at  the  most  to  settle 
the  Vietnam  war,  or  when  the  caU  Is  made 
for  an  Immediate,  or  almost  Immediate, 
vrlthdrawal  of  American  forces,  the  hard  fact 
Is  that  this  Is  like  telling  the  North  Vietna- 
mese Communists  that  If  they  hold  an  for 
Just  anothw  few  months,  they  wUl  have  us 
in  a  position  where  they  can  setUe  the 
war  on  their  own  terms. 

Imagine  the  position  our  negotiators  in 
Parts  would  be  In  If  they  Implored  the 
Communists  to  reach  an  agreement  with  us 
in  a  hurry,  because  the  American  people  are 
increasingly  impatient  with  the  war  and 
the  NUon  administration  will  be  In  serious 
trouble  If  It  does  not  end  the  war  In  two 
or  three  months. 
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If  they  said  thU.  then  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  delegation  In  Parts  would  simply 
sit  back  and  wait  for  the  Amertcan  home 
front  to  coUapee. 

THE  REDUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  FORCES  IN 
VIETNAM 


THE  AMERICAN   HOME  FRONT 


Some  of  our  ablest  Vietnam  experts  are 
convinced  that,  even  In  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  with  Hanoi,  we  can  begin  to  with- 
draw some  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam  this 
year  without  adversely  affecting  the  conduct 
of  the  war  or  our  position  In  the  peace 
negotiations.  They  beUeve  that  we  could 
only  gain  from  a  carefuUy  phased  de-Amert- 
canlzatlon  of  the  war,  geared  to  the  Improved 
combat  capabUiUes  of  the  South  Vletanam- 
ese  forces,  the  state  of  the  batUe.  and  prog- 
ress m  the  Parts  peace  talks. 

A  point  of  crisis  was  reached  In  1964  and 
1965  which  made  a  massive  entry  of  Amer- 
ican forces  Imperative  in  order  to  prevent  a 
Communist  victory.  This  was  so  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

First  we  did  not  do  as  well  as  we  might 
have  done  in  the  early  stages  because  we 
lacked  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Com- 
munist political  warfare. 

Second,  we  failed  to  train  and  equip  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  properly,  so  that 
untU  very  recently  they  were  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  In  competing  vrtth  the  superbly 
equipped  Vletcong  forces. 

Third  we  failed  to  use  our  Influence  to 
promote  certain  essential  social  and  political 
reforms. 

Finally,  a  massive  American  entry  became 
essential  when  Hanoi  decided  to  go  for  broke 
in  South  Vietnam  by  reinforcing  the  Vlet- 
cong with  entire  divisions  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese army. 

The  American  buildup  that  took  place 
after  1964  saved  Vietnam  from  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  almost  certain  Communist 
victory  This  is  its  historic  justification.  But 
It  inevitably  had  certain  byproduct  disad- 
vantages. 

It  encouraged  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
regard  the  war  more  as  an  American  con- 
flict than  as  their  own. 

It  produced  widespread  popular  resent- 
ment, as  the  presence  ol  large  numbers  of 
alien  and  affluent  forces  Invariably  does. 

It  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong 
propagandists  by  lending  seeming  authen- 
ticity to  their  charge  that  the  Americans  are 
Imperialist  Invaders. 

ir  we  can  now  reverse  the  process  and  start 
de-Amerlcanlzlng  the  war,  most  Vietnamese 
would  welcome  It,  provided  of  course  that 
what  is  Involved  is  an  orderly  and  phased 
reduction  in  forces,  and  not  a  precipitate 
abandonment  of  the  battlefield. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
President  Nixon  has  been  thinking  in  terms 
of  such  an  orderiy  reduction,  even  if  there 
is  no  agreement  with  the  Communists,  and 
that  there  have  already  been  discussions 
with  our  Vietnamese  allies  on  the  subject. 
In  an  early  press  conference.  President 
Nixon  stated  that  he  did  not  want  to  see  a 
single  Amertcan  soldier  in  Vietnam  for  a  day 
longer  than  was  necessary.  Since  that  time. 
President  Thleu  has  announced  that  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  will  make  It  possible  for  them, 
at  an  early  date,  to  take  over  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  battle  from  their  American 
allies. 

But  it  does  not  help  In  this  situation  if 
President  NUon  Is  pubUcly  pushed  and 
prodded  to  withdraw  or  reduce  Amertcan 
forces.  _  _^ 

The  enemy  could  derive  small  comTort 
from  a  phased  and  orderly  reduction  of 
American  forces,  agreed  upon  with  our  Asian 
alllee  The  enemy,  may  however,  beoMne  even 
more  stubborn  and  Inflexible  If  we  give  him 
the  imprettlon  that  the  President  has  been 
compelled  by  mounting  public  criticism  to 
embark  on  a  complete  puUout  of  American 
forces. 


Actually,  the  picture  of  overwhelming 
popular  opposition  to  our  Vietnam  commit- 
ment painted  by  the  critics  goes  far  beyond 
the  facts. 

The  most  recent  Gallup  Poll  on  the  Viet- 
nam war,  publUhed  on  B4arch  22,  1969, 
showed  that  only  26  percent  of  the  American 
people  favored  pulling  out  of  Vletniun.  A 
much  larger  group,  32  percent,  said  that  they 
were  In  favor  of  going  all  out  to  win  the 
war;  19  percent  said  that  they  favored  a 
continuation  of  the  present  policy;  while 
another  19  percent  said  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  an  end  to  the  war  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  did  not  demand  a  pullout  or  crtt- 
Iclze  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

What  this  adds  up  to  Is  that  the  admin- 
istration can  count  on  the  backing  of  70 
percent  of  the  Amertcan  people  If  It  caUs 
for  further  patience  and  perseverance  in 
honortng  our  Vietnam  commitment. 

Slgnlflcantly,  the  Gallup  report  said  that 
up  to  thU  point  the  pubUc  had  not  blamed 
President  NUon  for  any  lack  of  progress  in 
the  Vietnam  situation. 

Despite  the  clamor  and  confusion  which 
the  critics  have  generated,  the  basic  good 
judgment  of  the  American  people  Is  once 
again  manifested  In  these  flgures. 

Certainly,  these  figures  do  not  suggest  that 
the  Amertcan  people  are  ready  to  raise  the 
white  flag  m  Vietnam,  or  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration wiU  be  in  deep  trouble  if  It 
does  not  find  a  solution  in  2  or  3  months, 
as  some  people  have  suggested.  When  the 
crttics  make  such  dire  predicUons  they  are 
lapsing  into  the  all-too-common  error  of 
Identifying  their  own  opinions  with  public 
opinion. 

It  has.  of  course,  been  Hanoi's  belief  for 
some  time  now  that  growing  oppoeltlon  In 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  Vietnam  war  would 
force  us  to  withdraw  on  the  Commiinlst 
Vietnamese  terms.  Nor  has  Hanoi  ever  been 
bashful  about  stating  this  position  publicly. 
Almost  4  years  ago,  when  three  Washington 
Post  correspondents  Interviewed  the  Vlet- 
cong representative  in  Moscow,  he  made  It 
clear  to  them  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  was  counting  on  American  public 
opinion  rather  than  on  military  victory  or 
on  negotiations  to  force  an  Amertcan 
withdrawal. 

In  support  of  this  contention,  the  Vlet- 
cong representatives  flourished  In  front  of 
the  American  correspondents  a  big  batch  of 
signed  advertisements  and  appeals  and 
speeches  critical  of  American  policy  In  Viet- 
nam— see  exhibit  A. 

In  a  recent  article  on  "Vletcong  Propa- 
ganda Abroad."  Dr.  Chester  Bain,  one  of  our 
foremost  Vietnam  scholars,  said  that  the 
worldwide  Communist  propaganda  effort  on 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  probably  the  largest  and 
beet  coordinated  campaign  of  Its  kind  In 
history — see  exhibit  B. 

Documents  recently  captured  from  the 
Vletcong  show  that,  while  they  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  military  failure  of  thrir 
recent  offensive,  the  Oommunla*  leaders 
nevertheless  believe  that  this  <rfren*ve 
achieved  Its  major  purpose  by  encouraging 
the  antiwar  movement  In  the  United  States. 


THE    SEVERAL    FACES    OF    TH»    VtBTNAM    CBITICS 

There  is  a  tiny  minority  In  our  country 
who  have  been  particularly  responalve  to  the 
Vletcong  prc^jaganda  because  their  opposi- 
tion to  our  Vietnam  policy  stems  clearly  from 
a  commitment  to  the  revoluUonary  over- 
throw of  our  Oovemment.  They  do  not  op- 
pose our  involvement  In  Vietnam  for  pac- 
Iflat  or  humanitarian  reasons.  They  oppose 
our  Involvement  because  they  frankly  favor 
a  Vletcong  victory. 

Some,  but  not  all.  of  these  extremist 
critics  have  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their 
motivation.  

For  example.  Prof.  Bugene  Oenoreee,  or 
Rut«era,    created    natl<Kiwlde    indlgnalion 
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when  he  said  pubUcly  In  1M6  that  he  would 
welcome  a  Vletcong  victory. 

And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent, 
at  the  University  of  California  In  Berkeley. 
Dr  Stefan  Smale.  one  of  the  two  chief  or- 
fr&nlzers  of  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee,  UAd 
the  press  that  he  and  his  colleagues  wanted 
the  Vletcong  to  defeat  the  United  States. 
because  such  a  defeat  would  break  American 
power  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  would  also 
help  to  bring  about  revoluUonary  cban«e6 
in  the  United  States. 

As  small  as  the  group  represented  by  Smale 
and  Genovese  may  be,  they  have  nevertheless, 
played  a  rc^e  out  of  aU  proportion  to  their 
numbers  In  organizing  and  in  giving  leader- 
ship to  the  anU-Vletnam  agltaUon  In  this 

country.  .     ^  ,  ^.^ 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders  oi  tne 
anU-Vletnam  agitation  are  motivated  not  by 
pacifism,  or  by  high  ideals,  but  by  a  rev<^u- 
tlonary  antl-Amerlcanlsm  has  become  In- 
creasingly obvious.  Indeed,  many  of  the  old- 
Une  pacifists  and  liberals  who  cooperated 
with  the  antl-Vletnam  movement  In  Its  ear- 
lier stages,  are  gravely  concerned  over  thU 
development. 

Mr.  Philip  Altbach,  a  Ford  Foundation  fel- 
low at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Peace  Union  from  1959 
to  1964.  said  early  last  year  In  ttie  Socialist 
Party  organ  that  a  large  part  of  the  Viet- 
nam protest  movement  Is  not  a  peace  move- 
ment at  all.  but,  on  the  contrary,  wants  to 
see  a  Communist  military  victory  In  the  con- 
flict He  complained  about  the  strident  cho- 
rus of  antl-Amerlcanlsm  in  the  Vietnam 
peace  movement,  and  said  that  It  had  the 
effect  of  presenting  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
situation.  ,,.  ^ 

The  revolutionary  critics  of  our  Vietnam 
pollcv  have  an  unquestioned  capacity  for 
mischief  and  nolaemaklng,  because  they 
have  all  the  aeal  of  the  political  fanatic. 

To  this  revolutionary  minority  one  cannot 
appeal  for  patience  for  the  sample  reason 
that  they  are  IdeologlcaUy  committed  both 
to  a  Vletcong  victory  and  to  the  overthrow 
of  our  own  Nation. 

But  the  great  majority  of  those  who  oppoee 
the  war  have  nothing  In  common  with  the 
revolutionary  opponents  of  our  Vietnam 
commitment.  They  would  b«  unhappy  about 
a  Vletcong  victory.  But  they  nevertheleae 
oppose  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  either 
because  they  are  pacifists,  or  because  they 
believe  we  are  overextended,  or  because  they 
think  that  the  Vietnam  war  U  not  the  kind 
of  war  we  should  be  involved  In,  or  because 
they  feel  weary  and  frustrated  and  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  war  as  hopeless,  or  be- 
cause they  think  It  has  not  been  properly 
managed  or  because  they  feel  we  are  not 
moving  fast  enough  to  get  the  war  con- 
cluded. ^  ,^  ,_ 
I  can  understand  their  position,  and  It  tt 
to  theee  people  that  I  am  speaking  today. 

Since  the  honest  crttlce  of  our  Vietnam 
policy  would  unquestionably  prefer  to  see 
an  honorable  settlement  to  a  surrender.  It 
should  be  possible  to  appeal  to  them  for  a 
limited  measure  of  patience. 

One  cannot  and  should  not  aak  them  to 
forco  their  criticism.  I  do  not  do  so. 

But  surely  It  1*  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
they  weigh  their  sUtements  caref  uUy  so  that 
what  they  say  cannot  be  exploited  to  under- 
cut the  position  of  Preeldent  Nixon  or  of  his 
representatives  In  Parts. 

rouTXCAL  rtcTois  FAvoarwo  ah  «Aai.T 

armxuxirt 
At  this  point,  soma  of  those  who  are  Im- 
paUent  with  the  Vietnam  war  will  ask  how 
long  we  must  be  prepared  to  wait  while  tiie 
war  drags  on  and  on. 

Under  other  circumstances.  It  might  1» 
more  difficult  to  venture  an  estimate.  But 
within  the  past  8  months  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  shift  In  the  world  sltuaUon  which. 
In  my  opinion,  militates  against  the  Indefi- 
nite prolongation  of   the   Vietnam   o<«fllct 
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and  In  favor  of  an  honorable  settlement  at 
a  relaUvely  early  date 

The  Vietnam  war  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  massive  asslsUnce  that 
Hanoi  has  been  receiving  from  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

In  order  to  make  Itself  eligible  for  assist- 
ance from  both  sides,  Hanoi  has  been  play- 
ing an  exceedingly  delicate  balancing  act 
between  Moscow  and  Peking.  As  tightrope 
walkers.  Indeed,  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists have  rtiown  themselves  to  be  second 
to  none  In  the  world  of  politics. 

However,  a  situation  has  now  developed 
which  will  make  this  balancing  act  Incraas- 
in^y  difficult.  And  even  If  Hanoi  should 
succeed  In  maintaining  a  neutral  stance  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peking,  the  chances  are 
that  Manors  two  chief  suppUers  wUl  both 
be  compelled  to  deescalate  the  scale  of  their 
mUltary  support. 

MofCoWs  occupation  of  Orcchoslovakla  m 
Augtist  of  last  year  and  the  political  clamp- 
down  which  It  Imposed  on  the  Cwchoslova- 
klan  Government  last  month  have  not  by  a 
long  shot  solved  all  of  Moscow's  problems  In 
central  Europe. 

Despite  the  new  controls,  the  Czechs  con- 
tinue to  voice  their  defiance  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupiers and  the  press  continues  to  find  ways 
of  partially  circumventing  the  censorship 
regulations. 

The  occupation,  moreover,  has  resulted  in 
widespread  criticism  and  discontent  through- 
out the  world  Communist  movement,  and 
the  crlUclsm  has  been  parUcularly  marked 
In  the  case  of  the  European  Communist 
Parties. 

Elsewhere  In  central  Europe,  the  cauldron 
of  discontent  continues  to  simmer  despite 
the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia. 

A  press  dispatch  of  March  4,  for  example, 
quoted  a  high-ranking  Soviet  Party  official 
as  saying  that  Moscow's  great  concern  at  the 
moment  Is  the  situation  In  Poland.  This 
situation  he  described  as  roughly  the  same 
as  the  situation  in  Czechoelovakla  at  the  end 
of  1968,  that  Is.  Just  before  the  overthrow  of 
the  conservative  Novotny  government — see 
exhibit  E. 

Apparently  completely  unlntlmldated  by 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  and  the  numerous 
threats  that  have  been  made  against  them, 
Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Albania  continue 
to  hurl  defiance  at  Moscow  and  to  reject  the 
concept  of  "limited  sovereignty"  which  the 
Kremlin  now  seeks  to  Impose  on  all  other 
Communist  nations. 

And  while  all  this  U  going  on  In  central 
Europe,  the  growing  accumulaUon  of  differ- 
ences and  tensions  between  Moscow  and 
Peking  has  now  erupted  In  an  almost  ex- 
plosive intenalflcaUon  of  the  Slno-Sovlet 
dispute. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  dashes  before 
this  along  the  Slno-Sovlet  frontier.  But  this 
is  the  first  Ume  that  both  sides  have  pulled 
out  aU  the  stops  and  moved  to  full-fledged 
propaganda  and  political  warfare  against 
^ch  other.  As  a  result  of  this  ouQwurlng 
of  hate  propaganda  on  both  sides,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  both  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  now  hate  each  other  with  a  genuine 
passion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  too.  that  this  aU- 
out  bate  propaganda  has  produced  a  much 
more  precarious  poUtlcal  situation  and  In- 
creased the  probabUlty  of  military  conflict. 
There  have  been  a  ntunber  of  IndlcaUons 
that  Moscow  Is  seriously  wMTled  that  Red 
China  will  be  able  to  exploit  the  discontent 
of  the  tribal  minorities  In  the  border  regions 
to  stir  up  a  Vletcong  type  guerrilla  liwur- 
gency. 

The  Slno-Sovlet  dispute.  If  anytlUnc.  » 
bound  to  Intenelfy  over  the  coming  polod: 
the  trend  has  gone  too  far  to  be  reveieeil. 
Both  governments  vrill  be  under  preesuie 
to  increase  the  already  very  large  farces  they 
TTiftTit^in  along  the  Siberian  frontier. 
Simultaneously,    Moscow    mtist    confront 


the  probability  that  Its  poUtlcal  position  in 
central  Europe  will  continue  to  deteriorate 
and  that  the  Intellectual  revolt  In  the  Com- 
munist countries  will  continue  to  grow. 

AU  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  great  as  our  own  difficulties  may  be. 
both  the  Internal  and  external  difficulties 
faced  by  Peking  and  Moscow  far  exceed  our 
own. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  afford  to 
relax  our  own  guard  on  the  assumption  that 
the  intensification  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  con- 
flict, by  Itself,  will  safeguard  the  Western 
World.  Desperation  always  has  a  quaUty  of 
xmpredlctablllty  about  It;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, the  desperation  and  fnistratlon  which 
both  Moscow  and  Peking  must  now  feel  may 
actually  Increase  instead  of  decrease  the  dan- 
ger to  the  free  world. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  quesUon  but  that 
Moscow  and  Peking,  both,  will  have  to  de- 
vote more  of  their  energies  and  more  of  their 
resources  over  the  coming  period  to  their 
internal  problems  and  to  their  problems  with 
each  other.  To  this  extent  It  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Hanoi  wlU  not  be  able  to 
count  on  the  same  degree  of  assistance  from 
the  Communist  superpowers. 

Besides,  it  is  clear  that  North  Vietnam  Is 
suffering  desperately  from  the  consequences 
of  the  war  and  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
people  are  even  more  Impatient  and  dissat- 
isfied than  the  American  people. 

In  a  recent  Interview  with  an  Italian  Jour- 
nalist, General  Glap,  the  North  Vietnamese 
defense  minister,  conceded  that  the  war  had 
cost  North  Vietnam  500.000  dead.  This  Is  the 
eqiUvalent  of  almost  7  mllUon  dead  for  a 
country  the  size  of  the  United  States. 

On  top  of  these  Incredible  casualties,  It  Is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  Communist 
medical  faculties  have  been  utterly  over- 
whelmed by  the  need  to  cope  with  the  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  wounded,  a  large 
percentage  of  them  maimed  for  life. 

Remarkably  enough,  the  figure  of  600,000 
dead,  which  was  confirmed  by  General  Glap, 
Jibes  almost  exactly  with  our  own  estimates. 
General  Glap  subsequently  denied  that  he 
had  made  any  such  statement  In  the  covu-se 
of  the  interview.  The  Italian  Joiu'nallst  re- 
plied that  she  had  checked  her  notes  care- 
fuUy  with  the  two  friends,  both  Italian  left- 
isu,  who  accompanied  her  on  her  visit  to 
Glap. 

That  General  Glap  subsequently  denied 
the  statement  which  he  had  made  In  an 
unguarded  moment  Is  not  surprising. 
Hanoi's  official  position  to  this  day  U  that 
there  are  no  North  Vietnamese  forces  serv- 
ing m  the  South.  In  order  to  support  this 
myth,  Hanoi  has  had  to  organize  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  campaigns  of  national  de- 
ception In  history. 

Not  merely  does  the  North  Vietnamese 
press  make  no  mention  of  North  Vietnamese 
activities  and  casualties  In  South  Vietnam, 
but,  to  support  this  decepUon,  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  servicemen  who  have  been 
sent  south  have  for  all  practical  purposes 
become  "non-people." 

They  are  not  permitted  to  write  to  their 
families. 
They  are  not  permitted  any  home  leave. 
And  It  la  the  ultimate  inhumanity  of  this 
deception  that  even  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  amputees  and  war-maimed  are  not  per- 
mitted to  return  home,  because  this  wotild 
give  the  Ue  away.  What  happens  to  these 
pltUul  "non-people"  is  uncertain,  but  there 
are  Indications  that  they  are  detained  in 
special  centers  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  and 
In  secure  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  They  lin- 
ger on  in  their  awful  suffering,  cut  off  from 
their  country  and  their  fiamUles  by  a  gov- 
ernment that  cannot  admit  their  existence. 
Those  who  are  dispoeed  to  listen  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Conununlste  or  to  regard 
them  as  agrarian  reformers,  would  do  well 
to  ponder  the  moral  impUcatlons  of  the 
elaborate  and  Inhuman  facade  that  Hanoi 


has  erected  to  support  the  Ue  that  It  has 
not  intervened  In  South  Vietnam. 

Not  very  surprisingly,  there  have  »>een 
many  evidences  of  division  and  discontent 
in  North  Vietnam  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party  and  the  Vletcong  move- 
ment itself.  How  deep  this  discontent  goM 
may  be  gaged  from  the  fact  that  among  those 
arrested  by  Hanoi  have  been  a  number  of 
Important  party  functionaries. 

to  North  Vietnam  during  1968  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  regime,  aUready  as  ruthless  as  the 
Stalinist  regime  at  its  worst,  Intf^i^ced  »\"' 
further  Dracorxlan  measures  to  deal  wiin 
discontent  and  attempted  subversion  and 
sabotage.  These  measures  were  not  kept 
secret.  Their  Uitroductlon  was  trumpeted 
aloud  by  press  and  radio,  in  an  obvious  effort 
to  terrorize  would-be  resisters. 

And  in  South  Vietnam,  at  the  »me  tune 
as  the  wUl  to  resist  is  perceptibly  weaken- 
um  in  America,  the  rate  of  defection  from 
the  Vletcong  forcee  has  soared  to  record 
levels.  During  the  months  of  March  and 
AprU.  an  average  of  1,000  Vletcong  defectors 
n*ny  of  them  officers  and  poUtlcal  cadres, 
have  come  over  to  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment each  week. 

Recently  CMtured  docimienU  reveal  the 
Krave  concern  of  the  Vletcong  leaders  over 
Se  growing  defection  rate.  Vletcong  xaM 
commanders  are  warned  that  If  any  soldier 
shows  himself  parUcularly  cooperative  or 
wUUng  to  accept  duties,  he  should  be  sus- 
pected of  trying  to  set  things  up  tor  his  de- 
fection to  the  government  side. 

Captured  documents  also  reveal  conoem 
over  the  general  level  of  morale.  They  com- 
plain that  too  many  Vletcong  are  keeping 
their  eyes  on  the  Paris  negotiations  instead 
of  on  the  batuefleld.  *  »K.t  if 

AU  of  these  facU  strongly  suggest  that  if 
we  can  show  the  stamina  and  courage  to 
persist  along  the  path  of  honor  In  Vietnam. 
iSoor  wUl  in  the  not  very  distant  future 
show  a  greater  wUUngneBs  than  It  doe«  to- 
day to  come  to  rea«>nable  tenna. 

It  la  a  situation  that  call*  above  all  for 
patience,  a  situation  which  requUes  that  all 
Saose  who  are  Unpatlent  not  onJy.*fl«^J*« 
implications  that  wUl  be  read  Into  theU 
words  but  also  welgH  the  conaoquencet  of  an 
American  defeat  In  Vietnam. 

For  let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this  point . 
n  we  abandon  Vietnam,  or  if  we  are  defeated 
in  Vietnam,  or  U  we  negotUte  a  aetUement 
that  paves  the  way  for  an  early  Communist 
takeover  there,  then  It  would  mark  the  be- 
gliinlng  of  the  end  for  American  credlblUty 
and  for  America  as  a  great  nation 

I  do  not  have  much  patience  with  tnoaa 
who  say  It  does  not  make  much  difference 
who  takes  over  there.  I  wUl  say  more  about 
that  later,  but  let  me  say  right  now  that  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  If  we  have 
not  learned  that  lesson  from  history,  then  we 
have  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do. 

iHK  HioH  co»r  or  satMXimtM 
President  Johnson's  historic  announce- 
ment of  March  31.  1968.  led  to  widespread 
speculation  that  the  American  will  to  resist 
wu  nearing  collapse.  In  the  wake  of  the 
President's  statement.  Field  Marshal  Sir 
Gerald  Templer.  conmiander  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  forces  that  defeated  the 
Communist  Insurgency  in  Malaya  after 
World  War  n,  warned  of  the  consequences  of 
an  American  puUout.  He  said : 

"If  the  Americans  puU  out  of  Vietnam,  the 
Communists  wUl  take  over  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia— and  Burma.  India,  right  up 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  would  go.  An  American 
wlthdi»wal  would  have  absolutely  disas- 
trous effects,  not  only  In  the  Far  East  but 
further  afield." 

These  words  deserve  the  moot  serious  con- 
Blderation.  especially  on  the  part  of  our 
antiwar  critics,  because  they  come  from  an 
Englishman  who  has  a  profound  and  Intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
<rf  Communist  guetrllla  warfare. 


Sir  Gerald's  word  were  echoed  a  few  days 
later  in  a  statement  by  Prime  Minister  Tunku 
Abdul  Rahman  of  Malaysia,  who  U  widely 
regarded  as  one  of  Asia's  ablest  demooraUc 
statesmen.  Let  me  quote  what  the  Malaysian 
Prime  Minister  said: 

•If  the  Americans  for  some  reason  decided 
to  give  up  this  war  In  Vietnam  and  the 
North  decided  to  take  over  the  South,  then 
it  wlU  be  the  end  of  us  aU." 

Very  aimllar  statements  have  In  the  past 
been  made  by  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma  of  Laos,  by  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  of  Singapore,  and  even  by  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  of  Cambodia.  Their  state- 
ments aU  coincided  with  the  statement  of 
the  Malaysian  Prime  Minister  on  the  essen- 
tial point  that  an  American  defeat  In  Viet- 
nam, or  an  American  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, would  be  absolutely  disastrous  for  tlie 
whole  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Let  me  alao  quote  again  the  bitter  words 
written  by  the  weU-known  FlUplno  commen- 
Utor,  Vlnoente  VlUamln.  He  said : 

"The  abandonment  of  Vietnam,  would  be 
an  IndeUble  blemish  on  America's  honor.  It 
would  reduce  America  m  the  estimation  of 
mankind  to  a  dismal  third-rate  power,  de- 
spite her  wealth,  her  culture,  and  her  nu- 
clear arsenal.  It  would  make  every  American 
ashamed  of  hU  Government  and  woiUd  make 
every  Individual  American  distrusted  every- 
where on  earth." 

Similar  opinions  have  been  expressed  by 
other  Far  Eastern  anU-Communlat  leaders, 
ranging  in  their  poUtlcal  views  from  consw- 
TOUve  to  neutraUst  to  socialist— see  exhibit 

F. 

The  high  price  of  surrender  has  also  been 
underscored  by  some  of  our  best  and  ^l««t 
friends  In  Europe.  The  London  Economist, 
which  U  generaUy  regarded  aa  free  Europe's 
foremost  political  periodical,  and  which  has 
also  been  stanchly  pro-American  through 
thick  and  thin,  had  thU  to  say  about  the  cost 
of  a  surrender  to  Vietnam,  in  words  that 
should  be  noted  and  remembered : 

"It  Is  arguable  that  the  cost  of  victory,  in 
terms  of  bloodshed,  is  proving  to  be  too 
great:  but  the  cost  of  betrayal  could  be  even 
greater.  In  the  last  analysis  It  Is  for  Mr. 
Nixon  to  decide;  it  may  yet  become  Nixon's 
war  The  Americans  have  made  consldera- 
able  headway  In  the  mlUtary  field,  and  a 
modest  degree  of  headway  wltii  their  pacifi- 
cation program.  If  they  have  the  endurance, 
they  can  stiU  win  the  war,  in  the  sense  of 
definitely  preventing  a  Conununlst  takeover. 
After  backing  so  many  rickety  regimes 
through  thick  and  thin,  It  would  be  tragic  if 
they  were  to  ditch  this  much  better  govern- 
ment to  let  the  Uberation  Front  In.  It  la 
an  lUUBlon  to  imagine  that  the  United  States 
can  agree  to  a  compromise  peace  that  would 
amount  to  a  seU-out  and  retain  any  credlbU- 
Ity  in  Asia.  Nor  to  Asia  alone;  for  to  this 
shrunken  world  credlblUty  Is  todlvlslble." 

The  cost  of  defeat  has  also  been  under- 
scored by  American  experts  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  realities  of  international  politics. 
Shortly  before  be  became  President,  Mr. 
Nixon's  principal  foreign  poUcy  adviser.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Kisstoger  put  the  matter  In  theee 
terms: 

"The  commttment  of  500,000  Americans 
has  seUled  the  Issue  of  the  Importance  of 
Vietnam.  For  what  is  tovolved  now  Is  confl- 
dence  to  American  promises.  However,  fash- 
ionable it  is  to  ridicule  the  terms  "credlbU- 
Ity"  or  "prestige,"  they  are  not  empty 
phrases;  other  nations  can  gear  their  action* 
to  ours  only  if  they  can  count  on  our  steadi- 
ness. The  coUapse  of  the  American  effort  in 
Vietnam  would  not  molUfy  many  critics; 
most  of  them  would  simply  add  the  charge 
of  unreliability  to  the  accusaUon  of  bad  Judg- 
ment. Thoee  whose  safety  or  national  goala 
depend  on  American  commitmente  could 
only  be  dismayed.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world— the  Middle  East,  Europe.  Latto  Abom- 
ica.  even  Japan— etabUlty  dependa  on  oonfl- 


dence  in  American  promises.  Unilateral  with- 
drawal, or  a  settlement  which  untotentlon- 
ally  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  could  there- 
fore lead  to  the  erosion  of  restratoU  and  to  an 
even  more  dangerous  totematlonal  situa- 
tion." .     ^ 

So,  let  there  be  no  lUusion  about  the  heavy 
price  America  wiU  have  to  pay,  to  preetlge 
and  respect  and  credlblUty  and  world  power, 
if  It  should  seek  to  extricate  Itself  from  the 
Vietnam  confUct  under  anything  less  than 
honorable  conditions  which  assure  the  tode- 
pendence  of  South  Vietnam. 


THX  TBUU  or  PBACX 

There  are  those  who  say  that  to  talk  to 
these  terms  is  equivalent  to  demanding  un- 
conditional stirrender  by  Hanoi. 

My  reply  to  this  is  that  to  talk  in  anything 
less  than  these  terms  should  be  equivalent  to 
offering  our  own  unconditional  surrender  to 
Hanoi. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  demand  an  un- 
conditional surrender. 

We  are  already  on  record  as  favoring  the  to- 
cluslon  of  North  Vietnam  among  the  benefl- 
ciaries  of  the  vast  Mekong  River  plan.  The 
experts  who  have  worked  on  this  plan  teU  ue 
that  It  has  a  far  greater  potential  for  the 
entUe  region,  that  U,  for  Thailand,  lAoa. 
Cambodia,  South  Vietnam,  and  North  Viet- 
nam, than  the  TVA  had  t<x  our  Southern 
States.  And  the  potot  has  further  been  made 
that,  economlcaUy,  North  Vietnam  would 
gato  far  more  from  the  peaceful  cooperation 
with  the  rest  of  Southeast  Aaia  withto  the 
framework  of  the  Mekong  River  plan  than  it 
could  ever  hope  to  gato  from  the  conquest  of 
South  Vietnam. 

If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  really  a  Tltolat,  as  some 
of  the  critics  of  the  war  pretend,  the  beet 
way  he  could  prove  this  woiUd  be  to  termi- 
nate the  war,  thus  extricattog  himself  from 
both  the  Red  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  em- 
brace, and  to  take  his  country  toto  the  Me- 
kong River  plan. 

Moreover,  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  already  made  It  abundantly  clear 
that,  while  It  opposes  a  coaUtlon  govern- 
ment. It  is  willing  to  promise  a  general 
amnesty  when  hoetiUties  cease,  to  agree  to 
free  elections  under  totematlonal  supervi- 
sion, to  assure  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  the  right  to  participate  openly  to  these 
elections  on  a  non-Communist  program,  and 
even  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the 
Vletcong  to  the  toterest  of  achieving  a  settle- 
ment. 

This  Is  conceding  a  good  deal.  In  fact  I  do 
not  know  where  people  get  the  idea  that  our 
Bide  la  the  Inflexible  one.  and  that  we  have 
refused  to  make  any  concessions  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  war. 

Hanoi,  therefore,  can  have  peace  to  Viet- 
nam on  terms  that  do  not  represent  an  un- 
conditional surrender  for  Its  side  and  which. 
indeed,  would  bring  substantial  benefits  to  It. 

AGAIN  THE  NKKD  rO«  PATTENCX 

It  is  my  Judgment  axxl  prayer  that  this 
tragic  and  costly  war  wUl  come  to  a  close 
soon.  It  may  not  end  in  3  months  or  4 
months;  but  then  neither  wUl  It  take  3  or  4 
years. 

But  whether  the  war  Is  terminated  honor- 
ably or  dishonorably  depend*  to  the  final 
analysis  on  the  patience  and  fortitude  and 
unity  we  can  display  on  the  home  front  over 
the  coming  critical  months. 

Writing  to  the  Washington  Star  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1969,  foreign  editor  Crosby  S.  Noyee 
said  that  "a  demand  to  thU  country  for 
quick  results  to  the  negotiations  is  a  sure 
prescription  for  disaster."  Mr.  Noyes  appealed 
for  an  abatement  to  the  clamor  for  quick 
results.  My  own  tLppMi  for  patience  and  soU- 
dartty  Is  directed  to  the  first  place  to  those 
critics  who  vmtU  recentiy  agreed  that  It  was 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  free  world  to 
stop  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam,  but 
who  now  urge  that  we  extricate  ourselves  on 
any  conditions  because  the  war  U  proving  to 
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be  longer  and  more  costly  than  they  antld- 

'^■ms  la  a  position    which    Is    difficult    to 
understand. 
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THE  MORALrrr  of  owb  viftnam  couMrrMBNT 
If  It  was  morally  and  poUtlcally  right  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover,  then  It  does 
not  cease  to  be  right  simply  because  the  go- 
ing has  become  tougher,  or  because  the  war 
la  more  costly.  . 

Whether  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
Justifiable  or  unlustiflable  depends  In  the 
final  analysis  on  one's  estimate  of  the  enemy. 
If  one  believes  that  the  Vletcong  Com- 
munists are  simple  agrarian  reform^,  as 
many  people  believed  about  the  Chlnwe 
Communists  before  they  came  to  power,  the 
Vietnam  war  would  be  difficult  to  justify. 

The  scales  of  Justification  give  another 
reading,  however,  if  one  beUeves  that  the 
Communist  system  is  Just  as  totalitarian  as 
the  Nazi  system;  that  It  is  equally  contemp- 
tuous of  human  rights  and  human  life;  that 
the  total  volume  of  human  suffering  pro- 
duced by  this  system  even  surpasses  the  vol- 
ume of  suffering  under  the  Nazis,  and  that 
It  Is  just  as  fanatically  conunltted  to  the 
expansion  of  Its  empire,  to  the  destruction 
of  freedom,  and.  above  all,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
chief  bastion  of  freedom. 

That  is  the  reading  I  get,  and  I  think  hls- 
torv  Is  on  my  side  in  this  estimate. 

There  are  those  who  wlU  reply  to  this  that 
some  Communist  regimes  today  are  less  op- 
pTessive  and  some  more  oppressive,  and  that 
It  is  a  mistake  to  lump  them  all  together. 

I  have  never  lumped  them  altogether;  my 
critics  have  sometimes  thrown  that  bale  of 
hay  at  me,  but  they  will  have  trouble  finding 
it  in  the  record  because  it  Is  not  there. 

While  all  Communist  regimes  are  tyran- 
nical, it  has  been  true,  historically,  that  some 
have  been  more  bloody  than  others. 

In  the  spectrum  of  bloodiness,  however, 
the  tvranny  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  does  not  belong 
with 'the  Dubcek  regime  In  Czechoslovakia: 
it  belongs,  rather,  with  the  bloodiest  of  all 
Communist  regimes,  the  regimes  of  StaUn 
and  Mao  Tse  Tung.  That  this  is  so  should 
not  l)e  surprising  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  himself  Is  one  of  the  small  surviv- 
ing band  of  original  unreconstructed  Bol- 
sheviks. 

Hanoi's  aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
must  be  resisted  because  it  poses  basically 
the  same  kind  of  danger  to  the  freedom  and 
security  of  the  nations  in  the  area,  as  did  the 
Nazi  regime.  The  only  serious  difference  Is 
that  the  Conununists  have  refined  the  means 
of  subversion  and  aggression  to  a  point  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  Nazis. 

A  Communist  victory  must  also  be  resisted 
becatise.  as  Hanoi  has  repeatedly  pointed  out. 
such  a  victory  would  demonstrate  America's 
complete  InabUlty  to  cope  with  "wars  of 
national  Uberation"  and  would  pave  the  way 
to  more  "wars  of  national  liberation"  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  In  Latin 
America. 

Finally,  a  Oommunlst  victory  must  be  re- 
sisted on  simple  moral  and  humanitarian 
grounds. 

Hoang  Van  Chi,  a  former  North  Vietnam- 
ese Government  official,  has  estimated  that 
more  than  600.000  North  Vietnamese  were 
executed  or  killed  in  one  way  or  another  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  regime 
was  consolidating  Its  rule  over  North  Viet- 
nam. And  this  figure  would  unquestionably 
have  been  very  much  higher  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  some  1  million  North 
Vietnamese,  out  of  their  hatred  of  commu- 
nism, took  advantage  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment to  flee  to  South  Vietnam.  ' 
There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  massacre  that  would  take  place  in  South 
Vietnam  If  the  Vletoong  were  to  come  to 
power  there  would  far  exceed.  In  scale  and 


ferocity,  the  massacre  that  characterized  the 
establishment  of  Oommunlst  rule  in  the 
north.  ,     ^.    . 

It  is  common  knowledge,  for  example,  that 
the  Vletcong  have  prepared  long  llste  of  po- 
litical opponents  whom  they  plan  to  mas- 
sacre as  soon  as  they  take  over.  These  Usts 
include  Government  officials  at  every  level, 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  in  the 
army,  religious  leaders,  labor  leaders,  and 
countless  thousands  of  those  who  escaped 
from  the  north. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  number 
slated  for  execution  by  the  Vletcong  may  run 
as  high  as  several  million.  This  estimate  may 
be  on  the  high  side.  But  that  the  Vletcong 
execution  lists  are  mtended  In  earnest  was 
demonstrated  In  the  most  gruesome  man- 
ner during  the  Tet  offensive  of  last  year, 
when  the  Vletcong  briefly  occupied  the  city  of 

Hue. 

In  Hue  proper,  when  It  was  liberated  from 
Communist  control,  the  allies  dug  up  from 
mass  graves  the  bodies  of  more  than  1,000 
Vietnamese  civilians  who  had  been  executed 
by  the  Vletcong.  Many  of  them  had  been 
burled  aUve,  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs. 

More  mass  graves  containing  the  bodies 
of  civilians  executed  by  the  Vletcong  are 
being  discovered  all  the  time  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Hue.  For  example,  a  mass  grave 
discovered  about  12  miles  southeast  of  Hue 
toward  the  end  of  March  has  thus  far  dis- 
gorged 134  bodies.  Again,  many  of  these 
had  been  burled  alive.  And  this  last  April 
7.  another  press  report  said  that  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  had  discovered  a  new  mass 
grave  about  3  miles  north  of  the  flrst  one — 
see  exhibit  G. 

Moreover,  if  the  Vletcong  should  ever  take 
power,  the  victims  of  their  terror  would  not 
be  limited  to  those  who  hold  leadership  po- 
slUons  and  whose  names  appear  on  their 
execution  Itots.  The  incredible  Ijestlallty 
with  which  the  Vletcong  have  fought  the 
war  makes  It  certain  that  a  Communist 
victory  would  also  be  followed  by  mass 
killings  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
areas  that  are  considered  unfriendly  to 
them. 

There  could  be  no  more  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  Vletcong  capacity  for  Indiscriminate 
massacre  than  what  happened  to  the  simple 
Monta^ard  people  of  the  village  of  Dak  Son 
In  December,  1967. 

Attacking  the  village  by  night,  the  Vlet- 
cong went  with  flame  throwers  from  house  to 
house,  killing  indiscriminately,  at  point- 
blank  range,  men,  women,  and  children. 
When  they  were  through  with  their  flame 
throwers,  250  unarmed  Montagnards,  mostly 
women  and  children,  had  been  killed;  an- 
other 600  were  missing,  some  of  them  dead, 
some  of  them  kidnaped,  some  of  them  es- 
caped: and  scores  more  were  suffering  from 
ghastly  bum  wounds  over  much  of  their 
bodies. 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  who  now  demands 
our  immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
plead  innocence  or  ignorance  If  this  agita- 
tion should  In  fact  compel  our  withdrawal, 
and  if,  in  consequence  of  this  withdrawal, 
there  takes  place  the  frightful  massacre  of 
the  innocents  which  has  attended  the  estab- 
lishment of  Commiuilst  rule  In  every  country. 
In  the  accounting  of  history  they  will  not 
be  ablp  to  escape  their  responsibility  for  help- 
ing to  make  this  massacre  possible. 

Nor  will  they  be  able  to  escape  responsi- 
bility for  the  subJugaUon  of  other  Southeast 
Asian  countnee  by  oonmiimism  which  would 
be  bound  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  an  Ameri- 
can capitulation  In  Vietnam.  As  the  highly 
esteemed  Institute  for  Strategic  Affairs 
pointed  out  in  a  study  last  week,  the  validity 
of  the  domino  theory  can  no  longer  be  chal- 
lenged. 

When  gome  of  us  talked  about  the  domino 
theory  a  year  or  two  or  three  ago,  we  were 
told,  "That  Is  old  fashioned;  that  is  a  lot  of 


bunk."  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  bunk  then 
and  It  Is  not  now.  All  you  have  to  do  to  real- 
ize this  Is  study  history,  look  at  the  map, 
and  think  about  the  matter. 

Referring  to  the  Hanoi-backed  Communist 
insureencles  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  in- 
stitute's report  said  that  these  domlnos  were 
already  ripe  for  tumbling,  and  that  even 
Thailand's  position  was  precarious. 

Tho  Vietnam  war  has  been  long  and  costly, 
m  my  Judgment  longer  and  costlier  than  U 
should  have  been  because  it  has  been  so  trag- 
ically mishandled. 

The  recognition  that  we  have  made  errors, 
moreover,  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
now  cut  and  run;  it  simply  means  that  we 
m'ist  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  eliminate 
the  errors,  at  the  same  time  as  we  move  to 
reduce  and  terminate  the  scale  of  hostilities. 
To  many  people  It  no  doubt  appears  that 
we  have  achieved  nothing  through  our  sacri- 
fices. But  deeplle  the  errors  we  have  made, 
our  eflorts  In  Vietnam  have  served  the  cause 
of  freedom  well. 

Through  otir  sacrifices  we  have  purchased 
precious  time  for  the  free  naUons  of  the 
Par  East:  and.  with  few  exceptions,  these 
nations  have  made  good  use  of  this  time  to 
strengthen  their  instltutJons  and  build  up 
their  economies. 

Indonesia  was  saved  from  going  Commu- 
nist by  a  hair's  breath;  and  it  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  otir  Vietnam 
commitment  made  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat  in  this  case,  because,  had 
another  half  dozen  senior  officers  sided  with 
the  rebels,  the  Communists  would  almost 
certainly  have  emerged  triumphant. 

In  the  b«aance  of  history,  therefcwe,  our 
intervention  in  Vietnam  has  been  anything 
but  fruitless. 

The  American  peoi^e  have  always  carried 
themselves  with  esemplary  fortitude  In  dif- 
ficulties and  crises. 

By  history  and  by  temperament,  they  are 
not  a  people  disposed  to  accept  humUlation 
or  to  raise  the  white  flag  of  surrender. 

If  the  full  facts  on  Vietnam  were  now  put 
before  the  American  people,  the  administra- 
tion would  have  the  backing  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  for  a  policy  of  conUnued 
firmness. 

President  Nixon  must  be  given  credit  for 
doing  everything  In  his  power,  for  walking 
the  extra  mile  and  more.  In  an  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  this  effort  he  needs  and  deserves  the 
understanding  and  support  of  the  American 
people.  He  deserves  It  all  the  more  because 
no  American  President  ever  Inherited  a  more 
difficult  situation. 

We  are  now  closer  to  a  settlement  than  we 
have  ever  been  before. 

As  I  have  been  speaking,  the  Commtinlat- 
run  National  LlberaOon  Front  has  Issued  in 
Paris  a  10-polnt  peace  program  of  their  own 
as  a  basis  for  a  settlement  in  Vietnam.  TTiere 
has  been  no  chance  to  analyze  this  proposal 
as  yet.  But  It  may  signal  the  beginning  of 
serious  movement  In  the  negotiations. 

So  I  ask  the  honest  critics  of  our  Vietnam 
policy,  the  congressional  critics  In  p«utlcular. 
to  withhold  their  criticism  for  a  whUe  and 
let  PTMident  Nixon  and  his  representatives 
do  the  speaking  for  the  United  States,  so 
that  they  can  bring  an  end  to  this  awful 
war. 

I  ask  for  patience  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  President's  position  is  undercut  by  calls 
for  an  immediate  pull-out  or  by  arbitrary 
deadlines  for  getting  out  of  Vietnam. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  the  admlnlstraUon 
will  not  be  misled  by  the  clamor  which 
comes  from  the  mlagtilded  and  from  those 
who  have  lost  hope  and  are  now  impatient. 
Nor  will  the  administration  permit  this 
clamor  to  reduce  It  to  a  suppliant  posture 
In  the  Paris  negotiations,  because  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  outcome  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

And,  let  us  hope  that  the  administration 


will  not  allow  thU  clamor  to  sUenoe  its 
voice  at  home  or  prevent  It  from  reafllrmlng. 
In  positive  terms  which  every  American  can 
understand,  the  Importance  of  Vietnam  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  overwhrtm- 
ing  moral  and  poUtlcal  Jxistlflcatlon  for  our 
presence  there. 

This  Is  something,  to  my  great  regret, 
which  the  Johnson  administration  failed 
to  do;  and  for  thU,  it  paid  a  very  heavy 
penalty. 

So  let  us  aU  woric.  to  achieve  a  just  and 
honoraWe  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  omi- 
fUct. 

Let  UB  constantly  and  repeatedly  test  the 
sincerity  of  the  Communist  negotiators  by 
urging  their  acceptance  of  a  total  ceasefire. 

Let  us  not  say  anything  which  might  lead 
the  enemy  to  believe  that  we  are  ready  to 
surrender  or  put  up  the  white  flag. 

And  let  us  never  repeat  the  f<*ly  of  base 
appeasement  because  this  will,  as  surely 
as  day  fellows  night,  inevitably  result  in 
new  aggression  and  new  bloodshed  under 
far  more  terrible  circumstances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  several  exhibits  relating  to  what 
I  have  said  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items  were 
<Htlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


ExHisrr  A 
Stephen  R.  Rosenfeld.  Washington  Poet. 
May  28,  1965 :  "Flourishing  a  batch  of  Ameri- 
can cartoons,  signed  advertisements,  and 
speeches  critical  of  American  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Front's  new  representative  in  Mos- 
cow made  clear  his  reliance  on  American 
public  opinion  rather  than  on  military  vic- 
tory or  negotiations,  to  compel  American 
withdrawal." 

ExHiBrr  B 

Dr.  Chester  A.  Bain,  Foreign  Service  Jour- 
nal, October,  1968:  "The  communists'  world- 
wide propaganda  effort  on  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  probably  greater  and  better  coordinated 
than  any  other  propaganda  campaign  In 
history. 

"Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi  propaganda  direc- 
tives point  to  groups  upon  whom  to  concen- 
trate— pacifists,  families  of  servicemen  with 
the  allies  in  Vietnam,  student  groups,  church 
arganJzatloos.  And  they  suggest  means  of 
encouraging  dissent  with  American  policy — 
anti-war  demonstration,  military  deser- 
tions, and  alienation  of  European  countries 
from  the  United  States.  The  echoes  rever- 
berate worldwide,  produced  and  directed  by 
an  elab<x«te  and  sophisticated  propaganda 
mechanism." 

ExHmrr  C 
Dr.  Stefan  Smale,  the  Oakland  Trtbtme, 
October  29.  1966:  "We  want  the  Vletcong  to 
defeat  the  United  States  for  international 
reasons.  If  the  U.S.  is  defeated  in  Southeast 
Asia,  this  will  help  break  American  power 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  This  would  give  new 
impetus  to  revolutionary  social  change  (wars 
of  liberation)  In  such  places  as  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  And  if  surrounded  by  revolu- 
tionary changes.  It  will  In  turn  make  It  easier 
to  achieve  radical  change  in  the  United 
States." 

ExRiBrr  D 
Mr.  Philip  Altbach,  New  America,  Novem- 
»»er  24,  1968:  "There  U  a  strong  undercurrent 
In  the  protest  movement  which  tends  to  view 
a  Vletcong  victory  as  a  positive  aim  .  .  .  The 
strident  chorus  of  antl-Amertcanlam  has  had 
the  effect  of  presenting  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  situation  ...  A  substantial  part  of 
the  Vietnam  protest  movement  Is  not  a  peace 
movement  at  all  but  rather  supports  the 
Ccnnmuniat  side  of  the  conflict." 


Exhibit  E 

The  New  York  Times.  March  4,  1969:  "An 
East  European  source  asserted  tonight  that 
the  apparent  shifting  In  Communist  tactics 
on  Berlin  In  the  last  week  reflected  a  division 
in  the  Politburo  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
party. 

"The  source,  who  said  he  was  quoting  an 
official  of  the  Soviet  party  Secretariat  who 
recently  visited  his  ci4>ltal,  said  It  was  sig- 
niflcant  that  the  Soviet  leaders  who  bad 
favored  a  conciliatory  policy  on  Berlin  in 
Presidium  meetings  were  the  ones  who 
pleaded  against  an  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia last  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Soviet  official  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  among  Moscow's  greatest  oonoems 
at  the  moment  U  the  situation  In  Poland. 
The  country  Is  "roughly  the  same  as  Czecho- 
slovakia at  the  end  of  1966.'  the  officUl  was 
quoted  as  having  said.  That  period  was  a 
year  before  President  Antonln  Novotny  was 
ousted  by  the  Czechoslovakia  Politburo  and 
replaced  as  party  leader  by  Alexander  Dub- 
cek, an  advocate  of  reform." 

Exhibit  F 
Statements  on  Vibtnam  by  Asian  LfiAnnts 
Philippine  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos, 
Manila,  1966:  "It  is  established  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  war  in  Vlet-Nam  Is  not  a  civil 
war.  It  is  a  war  on  an  International  scale 
Involving  massive  aggression  from  Commu- 
nist North  Vlet-Nam  with  the  acUve  en- 
couragement of  Communist  China." 

Korean  President  Pak  Chung  Hul,  Korea, 
1966:  "The  forces  which  support  and  control 
the  Viet  Cong  in  Free  Viet-Nam  today  are 
the  same  forces  which  16  years  ago  supported 
and  controlled  the  southward  aggression  of 
the  Communist  troops  in  Korea  .  .  the 
situation  In  Vlet-Nam  Is  more  than  a  simple 
domestic  problem  of  that  country.  It  repre- 
sents rather  a  confrontation  of  the  free 
world  with  Communist  tyranny." 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia, 
May  9.  1967:  "They  launched  these  attacks 
because  they  want  to  create  civil  war.  .  .  . 

"If  we  fall  In  our  operations  against  them 
and  If  the  Khmer  [Cambodian)  Viet  Mlnh 
emerge  victorious,  they  can  transform  the 
nation  into  a  Communist  country.  If  not 
they  must  continue  to  accept  independence 
and  neutrality.  .  .  . 

"The  masters  of  the  Klimer  Viet  Mlnh  are 
the  Viet  Minh  and  the  Viet  Cong." 

Eisaku  Sato,  Premier  of  Japan,  November 
14,  1967:  "I  wish  to  express  my  deep  respect 
to'you,  Mr.  President  [Johnson] .  for  the  great 
efforts  being  made  by  the  United  States 
tmder  your  able  leadership  to  bring  peace 
and  stablUty  to  the  world,  particularly  in 
Asia  in  this  moment." 

Rajmohan  Gandhi,  editor  of  Hlmmat  mag- 
azine, February  1966:  "There  is  dangerous 
thinking  In  the  West .  .  .  progressives  of  the 
West  believe  that  Commtmlsm  will  win  and 
the  best  that  they  can  do  Is  surrender  peace- 
ably to  It  .  .  .  they  are  free  to  expound  their 
Ideas  from  remote  positions.  But  there  are 
miUions  of  people  in  Southeast  Asia  and  460 
mllUon  people  of  India  who,  in  spite  of  the 
basic  defects  in  the  structure  of  their  so- 
ciety, will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  traded 
in  tlie  drawing  rooms  and  cabinets  of  the 
Western  world  .  .  . 

"If  America  compromises  on  this  vital  Issue 
of  freedom  In  Asia,  she  wiU  have  to  pay 
the  price  dearly.  ...  It  Is  alarming  that 
(responsible  commenUtorsl  of  the  West 
BhoiUd  talk  so  llghtheartedly  about  leaving 
India's  eastern  flank  open  to  the  dangers  of 
Chinese  Invasion. 

"[The]  counsel  of  retreat  to  the  West  is 
certainly  not  what  Asians  want.  We  want 
and  need  the  presence  of  the  West  on  Asia's 
Und  and  sea.  The  West  can  provide  the  power 
of  balance  to  contain  Communist  China  un- 


til such  a  time  as  democratic  nations  like 
India  and  J^an  can  provide  it." 

Singapore  Premier  Lee  Kuan  Yew.  May  6, 
1965:  "If  the  Communists  are  able  to  ad- 
vance their  frontiers  to  envelop  South  Vlet- 
Nam  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  same  process  of  emasculation  by  mili* 
tary  and  political  techniques  will  overtake 
the  neighboring  countries." 

Prime  Minister  of  Laos.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma,  November  2,  1967:  "We  were  fully 
satisfied  with  the  (19621  Geneva  accords. 
We  thought  that  the  nightmare  of  internal 
subversion  and  foreign  aggression  was  over. 
But.  alas,  otir  people  were  grievously  de- 
ceived.. The  accords  were  Immediately  and 
shamelessly  violated  ...  the  Pathet  Lao 
....  valet  of  the  Hanoi  Government,  con- 
tinued its  saixjtage.  War,  instead  of  stop- 
ping, grew  more  intense.  Today.  Ave  years 
after  the  signature  of  the  Geneva  accords, 
we  can  coimt  about  40,000  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  in  our  territory.  They  are  flghtlng 
beside  15,000  Pathet  Lao,  armed,  paid,  trained 
and  encadred  by  North  Viet-Nam.  Develop- 
ment of  our  country  Is  paralyzed.  Thou- 
sands of  refugees  stream  Into  Governmental 
zones.  Hundreds  of  villages  are  abandoned. 
Only  half  of  the  soil  Is  culUvated.  The  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  has  become  an  active  transit 
route  for  North  Vietnamese  forces  .  .  .  But, 
the  most  distressing  aspect  Is  to  think  that 
this  useless,  bloody,  tragedy  could  not  have 
occurred  If  some  Ideological,  greedy  nations 
had  not  come  and  Interfered  directly  or  in- 
directly in  our  Internal  affairs.  By  what 
right,  what  moral,  do  they  assume  the  right 
to  'liberate'  us?" 

The  late  Prime  Minister  Harold  Holt  of 
AustraUa:  "It  Is  In  Vietnam  that  aggressive 
commiinist  pressure — the  greatest  political 
danger  In  Asia  today — is  most  severe  and 
direct,  and  it  U  in  thU  area  that  we  must, 
for  the  time  being,  concentrate  much  of  our 
defense  effort  and  resources.  .  .  . 

"Let  me  repeat.  In  simple  terms,  why  we 
are  In  Vietnam : 

"We  are  there  because  we  believe  In  the 
right  of  people  to  be  free. 

"We  are  there  because  we  responded  to  an 
appeal  for  aid  against  aggression. 

"We  are  there  because  security  and  sta- 
bility in  South  East  Asia  are  vital  to  our  own 
security  and  stability. 

"We  are  there  because  we  want  peace,  not 
war,  and  independence,  not  serfdom,  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  peoples  of  Asia. 

"We  are  there  becatise  we  do  not  believe 
that  our  great  Pacific  partner,  the  United 
States,  should  stand  alone  for  freedom. 

"We  will  continue  to  be  there  while  the 
aggression  persists  because,  as  a  free  and  In- 
dependent nation,  we  cannot  honourably  do 
otherwise." 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia: 
"The  fact  Is  that  as  long  as  the  Americans 
are  there,  China  cannot  yet  swallow  Cam- 
bodia. And  what  prevents  the  Americans 
from  swallowing  Cambodia  Is  precisely  the 
fact  that  China  Is  there." 

New  Zealand  Foreign  Minister,  Keith  Holy- 
oke:  "Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  than  a  recognition  that  so- 
called  wars  of  national  "Uberation"  must  be 
successfully  challenged.  .  .  .  Vietnam  is  a 
smaU  nation.  New  Zealand  Is  much  smaller. 
And  we  have  a  particular  Interest  to  protect 
the  right  of  all  nations,  however  small,  to 
work  out  their  future  free  from  the  threat  of 
aggreslon  and  conquest." 

Armed  Forces  Dally.  Indonesia.  October  34, 
1967:  "Regardless  of  one's  vievre  on  the  war. 
It  is  evident  that  UJ3.  forces  In  Vietnam  are 
both  a  deterrent  to  commvmlst  attack  and 
a  shield  against  Communist  expansion  in 
Southeast  Asia.  If  U.S.  forces  are  withdrawn 
to  Australia,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the 
Chinese  conununists  to  continue  their  ag- 
gression and  expansion  to  the  south." 

Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  of  Thai- 
land-  "Let  us  smaUer  and  weaker  nations 
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candidly  face  the  facts  and  realize  «\at  t^e 
Snent  dangers  which  may  descendupon 
ouTnatlons  are  less  likely  to  come  from  nu- 
clear dejioyment-although  that  can  never 
be  ruled  out^than  from  <=°'°»>l«»"°'^.  °J 
military  and  political  ventures  which  their 
SS>onents  euphemlstlcaUy  oaU  "*•"  °' ^- 
l3  liberation,"  and  which,  for  all  Intents 
l^dpurposes.  are  hardly  different  from  the 
Sne  which  Adolf  Hitler  launched  »«a»'^J^« 
•  Siidetenland  nearly  thirty  years  ago  Such 
undertakings  nowadays  may  be  more  msldl- 
ous  but  no  less  lethal  to  our  free  and  healthy 

existence. ...  »  «,  .„  th« 

"North  Vietnam  and  Its  supporters  .n  the 
communlsr  world,  as  well  as  its  Vietcong 
S^nTs  m  South  Vietnam,  wanted  the  outride 
Xrld  to  believe  that  the  war  of  conquest 
they  have  been  wagmg  for  many  years 
a«Inst  the  small  and  independent  country 
ofSouth  Vietnam  is  a  genuine  natlona^up- 
rlsmg  or.  to  use  their  current  terminology,  a 
•war  of  national  Uberatlon.' "  _.       ^ 

•■This  travesty  of  the  truth  has  convinced 
neither  the  South  Vietnamese  ,l»?P>e  ?°' 
tho«  Who  live  near  the  sceneof  the  crime 
and  who  are  directly  or  <«herwlse  suff^^ 
from  Its  nefarious  ^^^''^^'^■^^^1^^,°^ 
who  are  farther  away  whose  minds  "•  »"» 
Jfreeptlve  of  the  exlsUng  realities,  and  thoM 
Who  kre  always  liberal  with  other  people  s 
freedom  or  are  prompted  by  less  than  alttu- 
istlc  reasons,  allow  themselves  to  fall  vic- 
tims of  this  crude  propaganda. 

•But  If  questions  as  to  what  they  Uiln* 
of  the  confUct  In  Vietnam  are  directed  to 
those  Asians  who  have  their  feet  fl"nlyon 
the  ground  and  whose  vision  has  not  been 
Clouded  by  the  outlandish  Ideology  of  the 
frustrated  author  of  'Das  Kapltal  «»ey 
would  reply  In  unison  that  ^1»J^.  *"*f* 
an  old-styled  colonial  conquest  with  only 
a  few  renovated  outward  trimmings.  .  .  . 
Mr  K  K.  Stnha,  director.  PoUtlcal  and 
Soclai  Studies  Institute  Calcutta:  "J^^J^' 
not  help  being  involved:  you  are  Involved, 
whether  you  like  It  or  not.  Your  present  In- 
dlfference  Is  a  factor  favoring  one  side  In  the 
battle  SO  dont  imagine  that  by  your  silence 
you  can  escape. 

•■I  have  gone  through  much  of  the  litera- 
ture on  Vietnam  and  more  Is  coming  out.  One 
thing  I  am  already  convinced  of  and  that 
1,  that  this  struggle  U  local  as  well  as  iml- 
veraal.  Its  final  result  will  be  crucial  both 
for  that  nnall  country-flapping  like  a  small 
side-pocket  for  coins  in  the  Jacket  of  a  con- 
tlnent-as  well  as  for  tb«  «>f  *^«°*  ?f^  ^* 
world,  netnam  Is  a  world  Issue  Indeed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APF»ROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT   AND    OTHER    PURPOSES 


ExBiBrr  O 
A  SEcoNB  GaAV«  OF  Dead  Civh.ians  Fount 
Nkak  Sxtb 
The  Evening  Star.  Washington.  D.C..  Mon- 
day. AprU  7.  1969 : 

-Da  Nano,  south  Vxttnam  (AP).— A  sec- 
ond miss  grave  containing  bodies  of  men 
and  women  executed  by  Communist  troops 
during  the  1968  Tet  offensive  was  found  near 
Hue  today. 

"Workers  exhumed  20  bodies  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  open  the  grave  10  mllee  east  of 
Hue  during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

•Twelve  days  ago.  a  Vietnamese  soldier  on 
Dfttrol  tripped  across  a  wire  binding  the 
hands  of  a  burled  man.  As  they  uncovered 
that  body,  the  authorities  fotind  the  first 
mass  grave  and  In  the  following  days  re- 
moved 134  bodlea. 

•That  area  was  about  12  mUea  southeast 
of  Hue.  The  new  graveslte  U  three  miles 
north  of  the  first  one. 

•We  have  no  Idea  how  many  bodies  we  ^11 
find  m  this  new  graveslte."  said  one  U.S. 
advisor.  He  added  that  Vietnamese  soldiers 
petrolling  tlie  area  also  are  checking  reports 
of  additional  gravesltes." 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  <H.R.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriaUons  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircralt. 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  Prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 

we  will  have  a  chance  to  complete  the 

business  we  began  here  last  week-^ 

proval  of  the  orderly,  prudent,  limited 

expansion  into  phase  U  of  the  Safeguard 

ABM  system.  ,  .      . 

We  can  complete  this  approval  by  de- 
feating the  pending  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  

Today.  I  want  to  explain  some  of  my 
reasons  for  opposing  the  Brooke  amend- 

'"l^ain  frank  to  admit  that  It  is  not  en- 
tirely clear  to  me  what  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  intend  it  to  do.  But 
I  am  satisfied  that,  regardless  of  the 
intentions  of  the  proponents,  it  wm 
work  in  one  of  the  foUowlng  two  ways. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  may  enable  us  to 
have  less  defense  than  the  phase  H  pro- 
posal will  give  but  at  the  full  cost  of  the 
phase  n  proposal.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
may  enable  us  to  have  the  same  amount 
of  defense  as  the  phase  H  proposal  would 
give,  but  at  a  greatly  Increased  cost. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  real 
effect  of  the  pending  amendment  would 
be  the  former— less  defense  for  the  same 
amount  of  money.  Let  me  explain. 

It  is  particulariy  difficult  to  interpret 
the  effect  that  the  Brooke  amendment 
would  have  on  the  Safeguard  deployn^ent 
configuration.  I  think  the  most  likely 
intention  of  the  amendment  is  to  ap- 
proximate modified  phase  n  in  adding 
one  more  Safeguard  site  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  proposed  funding.  Where  this 
amendment  works  a  significant  revision 
of  the  proposal  worked  out  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  in  requiring  that 
the  additional  site  be  located  somewhere 
in   the  Minuteman   fields,   either   near 
Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  N.  Dak.,  or 
near  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Mont., 
that  is.   the   significant   effect  of   the 
Brooke  amendment  would  be  in  prevent- 
ing the  proposed  funds  from  being  used 
for  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  proposed— for  a  site  in  the  area  of 
Whlteman  Air  Force  Base.  Miss. 

Mr  President,  this  significant  revision 
is  unwise  and  unacceptable  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  reduces  the  defense  effec- 
tiveness that  will  be  purchased  with  the 
proposed  funds— funds  which  the  pend- 
ing amendment  does  not  seek  to  reduce. 
Second  this  revision  would  guarantee 
that  we  would  face  severe  deployment 
schedule  delays  as  we  expand  our  inter- 
ceptor force  to  counter  the  increase  in 
Soviet  offensive  capability. 
I  want  to  consider  these  matters  in  re- 


verse order,  which  Is  in  Uie  order  of  as- 
cending importance. 

First,  consider  the  effect  on  deploy- 
ment schedules.  ^     »  ^    fv,«r. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  then 
regardless  which  of  the  two  Phase  I  site 
areas  is  selected  to  receive  the  additional 
site  there  will  be  severe  deployment  de- 
lavs  since  the  increasing  Soviet  offensive 
capabUity  makes  it  imperative  for  us  to 
expand  to  a  site  beyond  Uie  Grand  Porks 
and  Malmstrom  fleld&-as  provided  for 
by  the  unamended  phase  H  proposal. 

consider  these  facts.  If  ^e  proceed 
with  the  unamended  phase  H  proposal, 
the  Whlteman  site  wiU  be  operational  by 
mid-1975.  But,  if  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  accepted,  thereby  denying  per- 
mission to  begin  work  on  the  Whlteman 
site  there  will  be  a  minimum  delay  of  l 
fuu'year  in  making  operational  the  Uiird 
site,  which  was  to  have  been  at  White- 
man  but  was  instead  improvised  around 
the  Grand  Porks  or  Malmstrom  Minute- 
man  fields.  The  reason  for  this  delay  is 

ClCAT 

During  early  planning  tor  an  ABM  sj-s- 
tem  the  four  Minuteman  fields  near 
Grand  Forks,  Malmstrom,  Whlteman, 
and  Warren  Air  Force  Bases  were  deter- 
mined to  be  most  suitable  for  defense 
Thus  preliminary  surveys  were  conducted 
to  determine  how  to  taUor  the  defense  of 
each  field.  Separate  surveys  were  needed 
for  each  field  because  the  geographical 
configurations  of  these  fields  vary. 

As  a  result  of  these  crucial  surveys,  an 
optimum  defense  was  tailored  for  each 
field  If  this  proposed  amendment  passes, 
thereby  mandating  the  expenditure  of 
f imds  for  a  hitherto  unthought  of  second 
defense  site  at  either  Grand  Porte  or 
Malmstrom,  then  some  hasty  Improvising 
will  be  required.  But  there  are  limits  to 
how  hasty  it  could  be:  that  is.  It  wUl  take 
4  months  to  do  tiie  kind  of  survey  and 
detailed  analysis  which  has  already  been 
done  for  the  Whlteman  site.  In  addition, 
climatic  conditions  in  North  Dakota  or 
Montana  will  cause  an   additional  8- 
month  delay  over  the  projected  construc- 
tion timetable  for  the  Whlteman  site. 
Thus  there  will  be  a  12-month  deploy- 
ment delay  resulting  from  construction 
problems,  and  from  the  need  for  expen- 
sive new  surveys  and  analyses  which  will 
be  needed  as  a  result  of  scrapping  the 
Whlteman  program  for  which  expensive 
surveys  and  analyses  have  already  been 

done.  .        .. 

Now  consider  the  way  the  amendment  s 
revision  woiUd  damage  defense  effective- 
ness. .       ^        _ 

A  second  site  at  one  of  the  phase  I 
locations  will  effect  two  kinds  of  reduc- 
tions in  our  capability  to  defend  Minute- 
men:  First,  because  of  the  shape  of  the 
Minuteman  fields  as  just  described,  the 
number  of  Minuteman  sUos  that  could 
be  protected  by  a  Uiird  site  at  Grand 
Forks  or  Malmstrom  would  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  70  percent  of  the  number 
that  will  be  protected  by  the  proposed 
site  at  Whlteman;  second,  for  an  equ^ 
cost  program,  fewer  Interceptors  could 
be  deployed  effectively  with  tiie  toird 
site  at  Grand  Portta  or  Malmstrom.  This 
further  reduction  would  limit  the  num- 
ber of  Interceptors  at  Grand  Porks  or 
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Malmstrom  to  about  35  percent  of  the 
Interceptors  planned  for  the  Whlteman 
site.  This  would  be  caused  primarily  by 
the  necessity  to  compensate  for  the  pro- 
gram stretchout  costs  resulting  from  the 
delayed  availability  of  a  third  site  at 
Grand  Forks  or  Malmstrom. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  final  consid- 
eration which  we  should  consider  In 
evaluating  the  effect  of  the  Brooke 
amendment  on  our  defense  capability. 
This  consideration  Is  the  definite  reduc- 
tion in  the  protection  that  can  be  pro- 
vided to  our  other  land-based  deterrent — 
our  strategic  bomber  force.  The  modified 
phase  n  defense  of  Minuteman  also  can 
provide  protection  for  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  strategic  bomber  force  bases.  But  If 
defense  of  Minuteman  is  confined  to 
Grand  Porks  and  Malmstrom  we  will 
only  be  able  to  protect  about  5  percent 
of  the  strategic  bomber  bases. 

Once  again  we  must  bear  In  mind  that 
the  pending  amendment  does  not  pro- 
pose to  reduce  funding.  Therefore,  once 
again  we  must  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  will  purchase  less  defense 
for  our  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  I  have  out- 
lined are  among  the  most  Important  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. They  all  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  proposes  a  revision 
In  an  extremely  complex  technical  pro- 
gram. This  program  has  been  carefully 
designed  by  numerous  specialists  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  long  and  intensive 
hearing  in  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  has  not  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings.  It  would  effect  a  pre- 
cipitate, ill-considered.  Inefficient.  cosHy, 
wasteful,  and  perhaps  very  dangerous 
improvisation  In  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
complexity.  This  Is  why  the  proposed 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing  today,  I 
would  like  to  take  issue  with  two  points 
made  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE),  when  he  announced  his  support 
for  the  Brooke  amendment.  Senators  will 
find  the  Senator's  statement  on  page 
28690  of  the  Rbcord  for  August  13. 
The  Senator  said  this: 
The  amendment  leaves  intact  every  dollar 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  work  on 
ABM.  It  authorizes  precisely  the  same  rate 
of  production  on  ABM  components.  It  pro- 
vides accordingly  the  full  momentum  of  an 
on-going  ABM  program,  and  of  a  growing 
capability  to  expand  the  systems  deployment 
should  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
fall. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  Issue  with 
this  statement  on  two  grounds: 

First,  as  I  have  argued  today,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  only  guarantee 
the  spending  momentum  of  ABM  with- 
out guaranteeing  the  capability  momen- 
tum. I  have  to  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  fact  will  be  clear  to  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary experts.  Including  those  who  are 
advl&lng  the  Soviet  negotiators  at  SALT. 
Second,  the  distinguished  Senator  Is 
misimderstandlng  the  prerequisite  for 
making  our  ABM  system  useful  to  our 
SALT  negotiators.  That  Is,  he  suggests 
that  we  need  only  be  able  to  manufac- 
ture the  hardware  for  ABM.  and  not  that 
we  be  continuing  to  deploy  our  defensive 
Interceptors  at  a  rate  responsive  to  their 


deployment    of    offensive    missiles.    Of 
course,  this  Is  not  true. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  other  point 
I  want  to  raise  concerning  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  statement.  He  suggests 
tiiat  the  Brooke  amendment  will  be  use- 
ful for  "defense  in  depth"  with  Safe- 
guard components,  and  that  this  pro- 
gram has  the  backing  of  "a  number  of 
experts."  He  does  not  tell  us  who  these 
experts  are  and  I  can  find  no  testimony. 
expert  or  otherwise.  In  the  record  of  the 
hearings  that  supports  this  plan  for 
what  he  terms  "defense  in  depth"  with 
Safeguard  components. 

It  is  easy  to  imderstand  why  such  sup- 
port is  lacking.  This  plan  of  "defense  In 
depth"  Is  only  required  when  the  enemy 
Is  targeting  more  than  one  reentry  vehi- 
cle for  each  missile  silo.  Since  we  are  not 
yet  faced  with  anything  like  this,  "de- 
fense In  depth"  would  be  a  wasteful 
redundancy.  ^  „ 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  with  a  lengthy 
speech  at  this  point.  But  In  anticipation 
of  the  vote  tomorrow  tm  the  ABM.  I  be- 
lieve It  will  be  hdpful  to  my  colleagues 
to  have  in  the  Record  a  statement  devel- 
oping the  technical  argxunents  in  favor 
of  "defense  in  depth." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  study,  plus  an  editorial  in  today's 
New  York  Times,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Tkhnical  Advantaom  of  Detknse  m  Depth 
Ukdek  Amxkomknt  821 
The  technical  arguments  for  the  Brooke 
amendment  derive  from  the  fact  that  the 
planned  Safeguard  defense  of  Minuteman 
sites  U  grossly  Inadequate  In  two  r«si)ects: 
the  radars  are  vulnerable  and  the  number  of 
Sprint  interceptors  Is  severely  limited.  If  the 
Brooke  approach  Is  adopted,  money  not  used 
for  defense  of  Whlteman  (and  later  Warren) 
Air  Force  Base  could  be  used  to  accelerate 
work  on  a  dedicated  hard  point  defense  (an 
option  not  discussed  further  here),  or  to 


strengthen  the  planned  defenses  at  Malm- 
strom and  Grand  Forks.  This  can  be  done 
either  by  buying  more  Sprints  and  an  extra 
Missile  Site  Radar  or  by  buying  many  more 
Sprints  and  foregoing  the  extra  radar. 

If  the  former  approckch  were  adopted.  It 
would  be  possible  to  have  two  radars  at 
Malmstrom.  If  they  were  properly  sited;  l.e. 
far  enough  apart  so  that  they  both  could  not 
be  destroyed  by  a  single  nuclear  burst,  yet 
close  enough  together  so  that  either  could 
contnrf  most  of  the  Sprint  interceptors  at 
the  base,  there  would  be  substantial  advan- 
tage for  the  defense  against  heavy  attacks. 
To  negate  the  defense,  the  attacker  would 
have  to  destroy  both  radars.  The  defense 
need  defend  only  one.  Thus.  In  effect,  the 
defense  would  have  to  Intercept  only  %  of 
the  warheads  the  attacker  might  deliver 
against  the  radars. 

If  radars  were  cheap.  It  would  obviously  be 
advantageous  to  have  several  at  each  base  to 
be  defended.  However,  since  MSKs  cost  about 
$190  million  each  (Including  data  process- 
ing systems) ,  using  two  radars  at  Malmstrom 
implies  buying  many  fewer  Sprints.  Thus,  it 
Is  not  obvious  that  one  should  deploy  two 
radars  lor  Malmstrom  or  buy  more  Sprints. 
It  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  hypothesized 
attack. 

To  Illustrate  these  points  some  simplified 
calculations  have  been  made  and  the  results 
are  shovra  In  Table  I.  The  calculations  are 
based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  If  the  deployment  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  (Committee  U  pursued,  the 
ntunber  of  Sprints  at  Grand  Porks.  Malm- 
strom and  Whlteman  Air  Force  Bases  will  m 
each  case  be  sufBclent  to  Intercept  60  arriv- 
ing Soviet  warheads. 

2.  Each  Soviet  arriving  warhead  is  assumed 
to  have  a  100%  probablUty  of  destroying  lU 
target,  be  it  an  MSR  or  a  Minuteman  mis- 
sUe.  (A  retargeting  capability  for  Soviet 
ICBMs  Is  ImpUed  In  this  arrangement.) 

3.  The  effective  radius  of  the  Sprint  missile 
Is  such  that  100  ICnuteman  silos  can  be  de- 
fended at  each  base  If  only  a  single  MSR  Is 
used. 

4  If  the  Spartans  for  Whlteman  are  not 
bought.  It  will  be  possible  to  buy  enough 
additional  Sprints  to  accomplish  60  addi- 
tional intercepts. 

6  If  the  MSR  for  Whlteman  U  not  bought, 
it  will  be  possible  to  buy  Sprints  to  accom- 
plish 80  additional  intercepts. 


TABLE  I 


Miiuitiinen  uirvivmg  the  arrivsl  of  N 

soviet  w>th»»<ls-  N  equals— 


7W 


aao      1.000 


Numbef  of 

ircivinc 

warheads  to 

destroy  all 

1,200     Miwittmen 


Case  I:  Defense  o«  3  bases  (committee  recommendation) 300  260  120 

OpOons  Under  Brooke  amendment:  jj^  ...„.„«-,.  MO  200  155  100  1,S10 

Casall  Delenseol2l>ases,lMSRateae»i.plu$added  ntereeptors.-  300  om 

Case  III:  Defense  of  2  bases,  I  MSR  at  Grand  Fork^  2  widely  j^             j  gj 

s«>arat«J  MSR's.  at  Malmstrom.  plus  added  interttptpn.-^^^-.  300            Z/' 

CMelV:  Defense  of  2  b«s«.l  MSR  at  Grand  Forks.  2  closely  spac*l  109            lOO             1.4M 

MSR's  at  Malmstrom.  plus  added  interceptors *""  "" 

iSS.  They  ~mm.  OM  tb.  >m«  l.«l  ol     mmJM  6y  «2,,;^''s<«1«  ^toSTbit 
fund.  ..  ,i.p<»«.  >or  th,  Wl.,t,»«  aep.oT-     ^J^J^JS  SS«-^S  tT^iS^^^i 

me  aret  two  »lt«>.  *  oumBot  ol  oo«r..uoi.>  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,c„hiadi  or  mart. 

can  be  made. 
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under  these  assumptions,  if  two  MSRsare 
deploi^ed  at  Malmstrom  and  i)  they  are  u:tdely 
separated  (case  3)  so  that  essentxaUyallo/ 
the  Minutemen  at  that  base  are  defended  («n- 
ste<^  of  only  half  as  would  be  the  case  mth 
onTi  HSR  per  base),  the  number  ofMin. 
utemen  surviving  is  larger  than  ^ttjijlie 
committees  recommended  deployment  atM 
attack  letels  (except,  of  course,  at  low  levels 
where  It  Is  the  same) . 

n  2  MSRs  are  deployed  at  Malmstrom  and 
we  sited  so  that  each  can  control  aU  the 
mtereeptors  at  its  base  (case  4) ,  the  number 
S  s^vivmg  Minutemans  is  «l»t^'«ly  »°^ 
S  the  number  or  arriving  Soviet  warheads  Is 
800-1000.  but  relatively  high  for  »ieavler  at- 
tacks. In  this  case  the  Soviets  would  have 
to  deliver  some  1400  warheads ,««  destroy  the 
Minuteman  force,  while  only  1180  wouldbe 
required   If   the   system  were   spre^l   more 

'^S'pr'ef'e^-  outcomes  for  each  Soviet 
attack  level  are  Indicated  by  underscoring 
It  is  seen  that  deployment  3  Is  superior  or 
at  least  as  good  as  the  Committee  proposal 
tt  iSilevels^f  attack  and  that  d^l'>iment 
4  u  the  preferred  deployment  for  the  heavier 
soviet  attack.  To  repeat,  these  deployment 
options  assume  the  same  dollar  level  for  aU 
ciws  including  the  Committee  proposal. 

The  calculations  are.  of  course.  Inexact 
because  the  actual  numbers  of  Sprints  axe 
not  public  knowledge  and  other  assumptions 
are  open  to  some  question. 

In  particular,  the  assumptions  made  re- 
garding both  Sprint  and  Soviet  ICBM  effec- 
tiveness, although  consistent  with  those  gen- 
erally  used  by  the  Administration,  are  prob- 
ably optimistic.  Moreover.  tacUcs  other  than 
simply  exhausting  U.S.  Sprints,  e.g.  an  attack 
based  on  saturating  the  U.S.  defense  capa- 
blUty.  an  attack  based  on  a  Soviet  warhead 
leaking  through  the  defenses,  or  an  attack 
based  on  blackout  bvirsts  at  succeeelvely  lower 
levels  might  be  used  by  the  USSR. 

However,  different  assumptions  regarding 
numbers  of  prints,  their  effectlvenMS.  or 
Soviet   effectiveness   and   tactics   could   not 
change  the  general  conclusion:   Defense  in 
depth,  as  allowed  by  the  Brooke  approach. 
could  provide  a  more  effective  defense   of 
Minuteman  than  the  Committee  approach 
against  a  heavy  Soviet  attack  and  at  least 
«  yood  a  defense  against  low  leveU  of  attack. 
A  similar  analysis  has  been  made  assuming, 
on  the  one  hand,  that   under   the   A^ed 
Services  approach.  Warren  as  well  as  White- 
man  Air  Force  Base  would  be  defended;  and 
on  the  other,  that  with  the  Brooke  approach 
the  money  for  both  Whlteman  and  Warren 
would  be  diverted  to  strengthening  the  two 
northern  base  defenses.  The  conclusions  are 
qualltaUvely  the  same.  The  Brooke  approach 
provides  a  better  defense  at  high  levels  of 
attack  and  at  least  as  good  a  defense  at  low 

levels. 

SALT  Airo  THX  Senatx 
Prom  Its  origins  In  the  Johnson  Admln- 
Ifltratlon.  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  has 
been  a  missile  In  search  of  a  mission.  The 
public  rationale  for  antl -ballistic  missile  de- 
fense has  been  chosen,  and  repeatedly  al- 
tered. In  terms  of  what  makes  the  best  sales 
pitch  to  Congrees. 

This  sxmMner's  curious  rationale,  Just  re- 
peated at  a  White  House  press  briefing  In 
New  Orleans.  Is  that  Safeguard  expansion 
Is  the  only  way  to  get  Russia  to  accept  btrth 
a  unilateral  limitation  of  offensive  SS-9  mls- 
•Uee  and  a  mutual  llmltaUon  of  defensive 
ABM's  at  a  low  or  zero  level. 

The  immediate  Presidential  objective  Is  to 
defeat  in  tomorrow's  Senate  vote  the  Brooke 
amendment,  which  seeks  to  suspend  expan- 
sion of  the  Safeguard  system  beyond  the  tiro 
Bites  approved  by  a  60-to-50  tie  vote  last 
year  But  the  slight  progress  reported  from 
Vienna  In  the  strategic  arms  llmltaUon  talks 
(SALT),  which  have  Just  adjourned  until 
November,  hardly  bears  out  the  Administra- 
tion case. 
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Neither  Safeguard,  nor  the  deployment  of 
multiple  warhead  MIRV  missiles,  nor  any  of 
the  other  measures  explained  a?  ^dlng  ne- 
gotiations from  strength."  has  hastenedthe 
BUU-lacklng  Soviet  counterproposals  neeaea 
to  adV^c^  the  SALT  negoUatlons.  But  they 
probably  have  hastened  countermeasuree  in 
i^vlet  Weaponry,  a  Ukellhood  that  chaJle^ 
the  value  of  expanding  Safeguard  at  this 
point  as  a  supposed  •bargaining  chip     for 

^^e  AdmlnlstraUon  has  defended  Its  de- 
cision to  seek  a  Umlted  rather  than  a  com- 
prehensive halt  m  the  nuclear  mlssUe  race 
^  the  grounds  that  It  would  be  bette'  to 
halt  expansion  now  of  those  weapons  that 
can  be  halted  easUy  In  the  growing  nuclear 
arsenaU  of  the  two  superpowers  and  to  take 
up  more  difficult  Issues  In  a  later  phase  of 

the  talks.  -    . 

The  same  argument  was  made,  unfortu- 
nately, in  1963  for  going  ahead  with  a  llmltea 
Soviet-American  ban  on  testing  nuclear  wax- 
heads.  Instead  of  accepting  Premier  Khruah- 
cheVs  offer  of  two  or  three  inspections  a 
year  to  permit  a  comprehensive  ban,  Includ- 
ing  underground  exploelons,  It  was  argued 
tJhlt  continuous  negotlaUons  would  achieve 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  later. 

History  has  shown   (1)   that  the  proposal 
of   two  or   three   inspections   a   year,   then 
seemingly  few  and  risky,  would  arouse  far 
leaTconcem    today,    now    that    detection 
methods  have  Improved;    (2)    that  under- 
ground testing  has  permitted  the  weapons 
Face  to  proceed   at  full   speed,   giving  the 
worid  ABM  and  MIRV.  which  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  probably  would  have  headed  off; 
and   (3)    moet  Important,  that  the  limited 
test  ban  by  quleUng  world  protest,  has  made 
It  virtually  Impossible  to  achieve  a  compre- 
hensive ban.  »w„„   . 
Whether  a  comprehensive  rather  than  a 
limited  halt  in  the  missile  race  can  still  be 
achieved  In  the   SALT  talks  now  depends 
primarily  on  Moscow  and  the  United  States 
Congress. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  really  wants  to  halt 
the  missile  race  and  Insists.  In  Its  counter- 
proposals next  fall,  on  banning  MIRV  and 
ABM.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration can  continue  to  demand  on- 
site  inspection  and  the  other  conditions  » 
has  advanced  that  make  a  comprehensive 
agreement  impoeslble. 

If  the  Senate  stlU  wants  the  comprehen- 
sive mutual  halt  In  missile  deployment  It 
proposed  by  ovemrtielmlng  vote  last  spring, 
ft  can  begin  to  put  teeth  In  Its  resolution 
by  voUng  the  Brooke  amendment  thU  week 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  to- 
morrow morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McGOVERN  TOMORROW 
MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  disposition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  proceedings  on 
tomorrow    morning,    the    able    Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  pending 
question  on  the  unfinished  busmess.  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooki:).  then 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  at  10  tomorrow 
morning,  and  with  the  further  under- 
standing that  the  control  of  the  time  and 
the  time  for  voting  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  as  agreed  to  yester- 
day stiU  stand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  untu 
9:30  tomorrow  morning.  .  ,  *  = 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  a 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
August  19,  1970.  at  9:30  ajn. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MURPHY  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  1  hour  set  aside  under 
the  special  order  for  tomorrow,  under 
which  the  able  majority  leader  and  the 
able  minority  leader  would  be  recog- 
nized, that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  B4r.  Preri- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  18. 1970: 

Natiomai,  Librabt  of  Medicini 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine.  PubUc  Health  Service,  for 
terms  of  4  years  from  August  3,  1970: 

James  Chlpman  Fletcher,  of  Utah,  vice  Al- 
fred Robert  Zlpf,  term  expired. 

John  PhllUp  McOovern,  of  Texas,  vice  Dr. 
Kathryn  M.  Smith,  term  expired. 

iNTCT-AHraiCAN  Social  Devki-opment 
Instttote 
The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Soctol  Development  Institute  for 
the  terms  Indicated  (new  poeltlons) : 

yOK  A  TEEM  or  «  TEAES 

LulB  A.  Ferre.  of  Puerto  Rico. 
John  A.  Hannah,  of  Michigan. 

rOK  A  TEEM  or  4  TEAES 

John  Richardson,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
Cbartee  W.  Robinson,  of  California. 

FOE  A  TEEM  OF  8  TEAES 

Augustln  S.  Hart,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
George  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts. 
Charles  A.  Meyer,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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YAP   SPONSORS  SEMINAR  ON  THE 
VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18. 1970 
Mr  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
12  1970,  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
conducted  a  symposium  on  the  volvm- 
tary  miUtary  for  a  group  of  Congress- 
men. The  symposium  featured  such 
outstanding  speakers  as  Dr^  Milton 
Friedman,  Dean  William  Meckllng.  the 
Honorable  Barry  Goldwater,  the  Hon- 
orable Mark  Hatfield,  and  Gen.  Thomas 

I  would  commend  the  remarks  of  these 
distinguished  men  to  my  coUeagues  and 
all  interested  Americans. 
The  articles  follow : 

Speech  by  Db.  Milton  Fbiedman 
I  have  been  connected  with  a  great  many 
controversial   Issues   for  quite  a  long  time 
and  the  issue  of  the  voluntary  mlUtary  has 
one    characteristic   that   I   have   never   ob- 
served  In  any  other  interest  Issue:  t^at  Is,  I 
^ve  yet  to  see  anybody  who  went  carefuUy 
into  the  subject  of  the  voluntary  mUltary, 
whatever  his  Initial  position,  who  has  not 
increased  hU  support  for  It^I  have  y^  to  see 
a  single  person  who  undertook  to  examine 
the  evidence  who  moved,  for  example,  from 
suppor'  lor  a  voluntary  mUltary  to  support 
for  the  draft,  not  a  single  person^  I  have 
observed  many  people  of  various  backgrounds 
and   interests   move   the  other   way,   and  I 
think  that  speaks  something  ^of  t^^f  «''f  *°?*; 
I  was  pari-lcularly  impressed  wth  t|^s  to  the 
connection  with  our  Commission,  the  Gate« 
Commission,  of  which  I  was  honored  to  be  a 
member.  That  Commission  had  people  on  it 
from  a  very  wide  range  of  backgrounds- 
some  military  people,  some  business  p«»ple, 
academic  people,  and  others.  I  woiild  say  at 
the  outset  when  we  met  at  our  first  meetmg 
probably  there  was  about  a  50/50  split  be- 
tween    pro-volunteer     military     and     anO- 
volunteer  military.  By  the  tune  we  completed 
our  deliberations  and  after  extensive  exami- 
nation  of  the  evidence  we  had  a  completely 
unanimous  report.  There  was  not  a  single 
person  on  the  other  side.  Tbl*  ,'*'»f^'^°''  "^ 
isolated  experiment;  I  saw  exactly  the  »me 
thing  happen  at  Draft  Conference  held  in 
Chicago  four  or  five  years  ago.  I  have  seen  It 
happTn  over  and  over  again.  The  one  tolng 
I  would  really  urge  on  anybody  Interested  In 
this  subject  is  to  look  at  the  facts   look  at 
the  evidence,  because  on  the  basU  of  my 
past  experience,  there  Is  only  one  way  you 
can  move.  .     ,       ^  _.» 

Now  let  me  discuss  the  particular  topic 
I  was  assigned,  the  economics  of  the  volun- 
teer mUltary  Is  to  distinguish  between  the 
real  cost  to  the  country,  the  real  economic 
cost  of  different  methods  of  manning  the 
armed  forces  In  different  ways  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  budgetary  impact  of  manning 
the  army  and  armed  forces  In  different  ways 
on  the  other.  To  look  at  the  real  cost  of  the 
country,  you  want,  for  a  moment,  to  puU 
away  the  veU  of  money  which  tends  to  con- 
ceal to  some  extent  what 'a  really  going  on. 
What  are  the  real  factors?  It  is  the  number 
of  people  who  are  involved  In  various  actiid- 
tiesTwhat  they  do  with  their  time  and  with 
their  efforts,  and  the  amount  of  resources 
used  trying  to  reach  a  certaUi  degree  of  mili- 
tary effeotlveness— and  people  can  differ 
vridely  about  that— but  whatever  degree  of 
military  effectiveness  being  sought,  what- 
ev«  degree  of  preparedness,  the  question 
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arises-  what  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  reach 
preparedness  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
economic  resources  it  absorbs. 

Now  one  of  the  oldest  findings  from  his- 
tory is  that  slave  labor  is  inefficient  Ubor: 
forced  labor  is  not  efficient  labor.  You  get 
far  better  service,  far  better  and  more  effi- 
cient use  of  resources  If  people  are  volun- 
tarily engaging  In  an  activity.  And  that  is 
no  different  for  the  mlUtary  than  It  U  for 
anything  else. 

In  the  first  place.  In  order  to  man  an 
armed  force  of  a  given  size  with  a  mixed 
force  of  conscripts  and  volunteers  a  larger 
total  number  of  people  is  needed.  Why?  A 
man  drafted  for  two  years  spends  the  first 
six  months  or  so  in  training.  The  last  three 
months  of  his  service  he  Is  being  processed 
for  discharge.  You  are  lucky  if  you  get  one 
year  of  service  out  of  the  man  for  two  years 
that  he  is  in  the  armed  services.  In  addi- 
tion there  must  be  people  on  hand  to  train 
him.  to  move  him  about  from  one  place  to 
another,  to  process  those  papers  for  dU- 
charge  and  the  like.  The  result  Is  that,  of 
a  given  total  number  of  people  In  the  armed 
forces,  the  number  of  people  In  an  effective 
position  is  decidedly  smaUer  in  a  mixed  force 
of  volunteers  and  conscripts  than  in  a  force 
of  all  volunteers.  Now  this  shows  up  dra- 
matically in  the  kind  of  figures  the  Gates 
Report  produced  and  that  BlU  Meckllng  wUl 
talk  about  later. 

To  maintain  a  middle  range  mixed  force 
of  volunteers  and  conscripts,  each  year  about 
440  000  young  men  must  be  recruited  for  the 
enlisted  forces  leaving  aside  the  officers  corps. 
Under  a  completely  volunteer  army  the  num- 
ber of  people  needed  is  325,000.  So  each  year 
there  Is  an  additional  115.000  people  or  so 
who  have  to  be  put  through  the  mill  of  going 
into  the  service  and  coming  out  of  the  serv- 
ice So  clearly.  Just  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  military  operation  Itself,  a  conscript  force 
involves  the  use  of  more  men  more  man- 
hours  and  thus  waste  resources  for  the  same 
miliUry  effectiveness.  But  that  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  In  addition  to  the  waste  of  peo- 
ple m  the  excessive  turnover  In  the  miUtary 
Itself,  there  Is  the  waste  of  people  In  the  cl- 
vlUan  side  because  of  the  activities  young 
men  and  other  people  engage  in  as  a  result  of 
the  draft.  As  we  said  in.  our  report  there  w-e 
not   only   draft-induced   volunteers   in    the 
armed  forces,  there  are  draft-Induced  minis- 
ters, there  are  draft-induced  graduate  stu- 
dents    there    are    draft-Induced    deportees. 
Young  men  all  over  understandably,  because 
of  the  existence  of  the  draft,  engage  in  m- 
tlvlUes  they  would  not  otherwise  engage  m. 
Employers  are  hesitant  to  recruit  people  for 
particular  Jobs  because  they  may  be  subject 
to  the  draft  and  employers  lose  them.  Conse- 
quently, you  have  Inefficient  use  of  the  young 
men.  You  have  the  disturbance  and  "»e  cost 
imposed  on  the  college  campuses.  I  think 
there  U  Uttle  doubt  that  a  major  source  of 
the  disruption  on  the  campuses  has  been 
the  draft.   It  has  brought  to  colleges  and 
universities  hundreds  c.f  thousands  of  young 
men  who  would  not  otherwise  be  there.  Their 
major  Interest  has  not  been  In  education  as  a 
result  they  have  denied  places  on  the  cam- 
puses to  others  who  would  have  a  stronger 
interest  Ui  education,  and  they  have  changed 
the  character  and  the  tone  of  the  discxisslon 
And  moreover,  because  they  felt  guilty  about 
being  there  while  their  friends  were  escaping 
they  have  tended  to  retreat  to  an  irrational 
approach  to  great  important  Issues.  T^fJ^' 
su»  of  what  our  foreign  poUcy  should  be  Is 
an  extremely  Important  Issue,  but  It  ought 
not  ta  be  considered  in  the  kind  of  irrational. 
emoUonal  tones  that  have  dominated  cam- 
pus discussion,  and  I  am  sure  a  large  part  of 
that  U  indirectly  a  reflection  of  the  existence 
of  the  draft.  .  . 

So  in  terms  of  the  real  cost  of  the  society. 


a  volunteer  mlUtary  is  a  more  efficient  way  of 
providing  a  given  degree  of  effectlven^s.  It 
requires  fewer  people  in  the  armed  forces 
on  the  one  hand,  and  It  does  less  disturbance 
and  harm  to  the  rest  of  the  society  on  the 
other.  Now  we  turn  from  the  real  cost  side 
to  the  budgetary  cost.  If  you  look  at  the  prob- 
lem of  achieving  a  voluntary  army,  there  is 
oiUy  one  simple  problem  and  that  Is,  we  are 
currently  underpaying  drastically  people  who 
are  in  the  first  term  of  service.  A  young  man 
who  U  drafted  In  his  first  term  of  service 
receives  on  the  average  something  like  60  /» 
of  the  income  which  he  can  earn  In  civilian 
life  I  think  It  Is  an  enormotis  tribute  to 
the'  patriotism  of  our  young  people  that  so 
many  people  already  volunteer  under  those 
clrcvunstances  no  one  Is  going  to  volunteer 
and  enter  the  armed  services  for  pay  alone. 
But  It  certainly  Is  true  that  bad  pay  can  dis- 
courage a  man  from  entering  that  might  not 
otherwise   enter.   That   Is  the   fundamental 

The  fundamental  function  of  the  draft  Is 
not  to  get  men  for  the  armed  forces,  make 
no  mistake  about  that.  The  reason  we  have 
conscripUon  Is  to  reduce  the  tax  load  on  tax 
payers  in  general,  and  Instead  Impose  a  tax 
on  the  young  people  who  serve.  And  nobody 
will  put  It  that  way.  But  If  you  look  at  it 
objectively,  that  Is  the  essence  of  the  situa- 
tion  A  young  man  who  would  be  willing  to 
serve  In  the  armed  forces  for  M.OOO  a  year 
who  receives  In  the  armed  forces  $2500  a  year 
is  paying  a  tax  of  »2500.  However.  It  Is  a  tax 
m  kind    Its  a  kind  of  forced  levy  that  we 
thought  went  out  with  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
elimination  of  which  was  one  of  the  gr^t 
steps  forwanl  In  the  freedom  of  h«f^  be- 
ings from  bondage.  But  that  Is  what  It  is:  a 
forced  levy,  forced  service  on  people.  A  tax 
m  kind.  Our  books  are  not  kept  well,  our 
Kovemmental  books  do  not  show  as  a  receipt 
the   tax  in   kind   from  the  people   who  are 
serving     compulsorlly.     Our     govemmentaJ 
books  do  not  show  as  an  expenditure  tne 
true  cost  of  manning  the  forces.  If  we  were  to 

adopt  this  procedure  in  ge°"^l; .^%~;;iS 
reduce  the  book  expenditures  of  the  federal 
irovcrnment  very  drastically. 

If  you  simply  drafted  all  people  who  Me 
used  in  government  construction  or  all  of  the 
civil  servants  who  fill  the  buildings  In  Waah- 
inirtcn- if  you  required  each  and  every  one 
of  them  to  serve  at  half  his  present  pay. 
under  penalty  of  being  sentenced  to  Jail  U 
he  didn't,  recorded  government  expenditures 
^uld  go  down  drastically.  But  I  think  no 
one  would  say  that  was  a  real  saving   Well, 
that  13  the  situation.  Under  present  circum- 
stances we  are  financing  the  armed  forces  in 
considerable  pari;  by  a  tax  in  kind  on  the 
young  men  who  are  required  to  serve  and  on 
those  people  who  are  Induced  to  volunteer  In 
order  to  avoid  the  draft.  The  essence  of  a 
shift  to  a  volunteer  armed  force  U  a  subso- 
tution  of  tax  for  a  tax  In  kind.  It  does  not. 
In  fact,  involve  an  Increase  in  total  govern- 
ment expenditures  property  measured.  It  in- 
volves a  reduction  in  total  government  ex- 
penditures properly  measured.  It  J^'o^'"  * 
deduction  In  total  government  expenditures 
properly  measured.  But  it  does  Involve  shlft- 
1^  from  a  tax  In  kind,  shifting  from  requlr- 
ini  services  through  a  forced  levy,  to  a  buy- 
ln|  it  on  the  market.  And  as  a  r«ult    the 
recorded   bookkeepUig   expenditures   of   the 
Kovernment  wlU  run  higher.  The  estimates  we 
iada  in  the  Gates  Commission  Report,  and 
that  BUI  Meckllng  will  perhaps  develop  fur- 
ther If  anyone  Is  interested  were  that  the  ac- 
tual  budgetary  expense  of  shlf  tmg  to  a  volun- 
tary  army  force  would  be  roughly  of  the  order 
of  something  Uke  2^4  blUlon  dollars  a  year  for 
a  stable  force  mid  range  force  of  the  side  that 
U  considered.  And  I  may  say.  that  that  force 
18  roughly  that  kind  of  force  that  Is  being 
contemplated,  now  that  we  are  moving  out  of 
the  Vietnam  situation. 


A .._a     -y  o      i  nvA 
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Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  an  Imme- 
dlAte  governmental  point  of  view — from  the 
point  of  view  offered  In  the  government — 
the  need  to  spend  2V7  billion  dollars  more. 
Out  of  pocket  expenses  that  do  have  to  be 
raised  In  cash  taxes  raises  a  problem,  a  po-. 
lltlcal  problem.  You  know  there  Is  the  say- 
ing "an  old  tax  Is  a  good  tax"  In  the  sense 
that  people  get  accustomed  to  It  and  any 
new  tax  Is  difficult  tax.  But  It  so  happens 
that  I  think  this  political  dlfBculty  In  the 
present  Instance  a  mixed  one  and  much  less 
serious  In  general  and  that  Is  because  the 
draft  tax  Is  so  unpopular.  It  Is  hard  to  think 
of  any  other  tax  that  we  have  that  Is  not 
labeled  a  tax  and  has  produced  such  a  degree 
of  taxpayer  resistance.  Maybe  there  are  other 
taxes  that  cure  evaded  to  a  greater  extent. 
It  Is  very  hanl  to  believe  that  there  are. 

It  la  hard  to  think  of  any  other  tax  that 
ooats  so  much  to  collect.  In  our  report  of 
the  Gates  Coounlsslon  Report  we  made  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  Imposed  on  the  rest  of 
the  community  In  order  to  get  the  dollar 
services  collected  In  the  tax  In  kind.  It  costs 
the  country  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  collect 
It.  That  Is.  a  dollar  and  a  half  represented 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  Imposed  on 
other  people  to  evade  the  tax — the  cost  Im- 
posed on  the  people  who  went  Into  one  ex- 
empt occupation  or  activity  or  other  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  tax.  So,  In  this  case 
I  think  you  have  a  situation  where  simul- 
taneously a  very  bad  tax  can  be  repealed;  In 
effect  3V^  billion  dollars  more  must  be  col- 
lected In  dollar  taxes  In  order  to  anance  the 
budgetary  outlay  for  this  purpose.  What  you 
have  Is  a  shift  of  tax  burden  from  the  backs 
of  the  young  men  to  the  public  at  large. 

Now,  one  other,  most  governmental  ex- 
penditures that  you  consider  are  exhaustive 
expenditures;  they  Involve  using  additional 
resources.  If,  for  example,  there  Is  an  extra 
t600  million  voted  to  subsidize  the 
SST,  tliat  will  involve  hiring  engineers,  tis- 
lag  materials.  In  other  ways  reducing  a  vol- 
ume of  real  resources  available  for  other 
purposes.  That  Is  not  true  In  this  case.  If  In 
fact  the  Congress  votes  to  have  a  volunteer 
military  and  this  involves  an  additional  dol- 
lar expenditures  of  a>4  billion  dollars  a  year, 
that  will  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  In 
the  amount  of  resources,  manpower,  and 
etc.  that  you  absorb  from  the  civilian  econ- 
omy. Because  It  Is  a  rearrangement  of  the 
tax  burden  and  not  a  net  addition,  this  case, 
unlike  the  SST,  will  make  more  men  avail- 
able to  the  civilian  economy,  more  material 
available  because  this  will  produce  far  more 
efficient  use  of  the  military.  I  have  tried  to 
stick  so  far  as  I  could  to  the  economics  of 
it.  I  hope  It  will  stimulate  you  to  ask  quea- 
ttooa  because  it  la  much  better  to  answer. 
Ijet  me  only  close  by  saying  that  I  think  the 
baalc  issue  lnv<dved  in  the  voluntary  army 
goes  much  beyond  the  eoonomlcs  of  it,  and 
I  would  not  myself,  although  I  am  a  pro- 
fessional economist  I  would  not  myself  be 
so  concerned  with  the  Issue  If  all  Involved 
were  the  economic  resources.  What  Is  fun- 
damantally  involved  Is  the  fundamental 
principles  and  beliefs  of  this  country  and 
of  this  nation.  We  are  free  people.  Then  we 
should  individually,  as  free  people  have  con- 
trol of  our  lives.  It  is  fundamentally  Incom- 
patible that  a  society  of  free  men  to  have  a 
system  tinder  which  people  are  compelled  to 
render  specific  services  at  penalty  of  Incar- 
ceration and  of  Imprlaonment  than  It  Is  per- 
fectly feasibly,  perfectly  possible  to  hire  those 
services  on  the  open  market  to  get  voluntary 
arrangements  that  will  serve  that  purpose. 
Thank  you. 

Spoch  bt  Dkan  Wnxiaif  Mkckijno,  Dnuc- 

TOK  or  RKSUBCH  TOM.  THZ  OaTXS  CClOtlB- 
SION 

Milton  has  suggested  that  I  might  correct 
David  in  regard  to  that  last  statement  about 
my  Influence  on  the  Com  ml  salon  report,  and 
make  it  clear  It  was  the  facts  that  were  re- 
sponsible and  not  me  that  was  responsible 
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for  the  outcome.  I  had  an  interesting  ex- 
perience which  I  thought  I  would  relate  to 
you  on  the  way  down  this  morning  on  the 
plane  that  I  think  merits  some  attention. 
I  was  reviewing  our  Commission  report  on 
the  way  down  and  one  of  the  stewardesses 
noticed  I  was  looking  at  It  and  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing  reading  that  book  and  I 
said  I  had  some  effect  on  what  was  written 
in  those  pagee,  and  I  have  some  Interest  in 
that.  She  ^-as  quite  Interested  and  said  she 
and  the  other  stewardess  the  night  before 
had  discussed  the  new  Women's  rights 
amendment  and  had  suddenly  discovered,  or 
then  felt  they  discovered  tlxat  perhaps  they'd 
be  subject  to  the  draft  if  the  women's  rights 
amendment  really  was  enacted  and  they  were 
quite  concerned.  So  that  I  got  attention  all 
the  way  down  from  Rochester  from  tlie  atew- 
ardeeses  this  morning  in  an  unxisual  way  on 
an  unusual  subject.  Now  that  is  the  first  case 
that  in  the  time  we  spent  working  w\th  the 
Oommlssion  that  I  found  young  women 
really  vitally  interested  in  the  draft  lasue 
in  a  direct  sense,  that  Is,  they  thought  they 
might  be  affected  by  this. 

I'd  like  to  start  from  where  Milton  left 
off  t^ifcing  about  the  real  reasons  tor  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  conscription  and  It  is 
basically  a  question  of  human  freedom  I 
think  and  not  a  question  of  economics.  But 
much  of  the  discussion  that  goes  on  about 
the  draft  involves  questions  which  are  es- 
sentially questions  of  fact  and  much  of  the 
Commissions  staff  effort  In  any  rate  went 
Into  trying  to  cover  as  much  as  we  could 
about  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
conscription.  One  of  the  major  objections 
that  occurred  then  and  occurs  now  really 
revolves  about  the  feasibility  of  a  voluntary 
force.  Many  people  say  that  an  all  volun- 
teer force  is  not  feasible.  In  regard  that 
statement  oonvlscates  the  issue  because  I 
think  it  Is  quite  clear  to  most  people  if  you 
ask  whether  at  $50,000  a  year  for  first-term 
servicemen  we  couldnt  have  a  volunteer 
force.  Most  people,  not  all  I  might  say,  agree 
that  at  tSO.OOO  a  year  for  first-term  service- 
men we  could  have  a  volunteer  force,  and 
that  the  real  Issue  is  not  of  what  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  that  is  the  pay  levels 
are  going  to  have  to  be  In  order  to  achieve  an 
all-volunteer  force. 

That  Is  one  of  the  things  that  the  Com- 
mission spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  and 
a  lot  of  people  have  raised  questions  on  our 
estimates  there,  and  those  estimates  are  un- 
certain it  is  not  poeslble  to  make  certain 
estimates  about  that.  I  want  to  go  back  to 
that  later,  but  I  will  say  now  that  we  made 
an  honest  effort  to  get  the  best  kind  of  esti- 
mates we  could  for  what  it  would  take  In 
terms  of  pay  level  to  achieve  terms  of  a 
transition  problem.  The  feasibility  question 
breaks  down  when  you  address  It  into  two 
parts.  One  is  I  think  a  more  extreme  form  of 
statement  and  that  is  that  it  Is  not  feasible 
In  the  long  run.  Most  people  do  not  hold  that 
position  that  Is  to  say  they  will  say  that  the 
all  volunteer  force  is  a  good  Idea  and  that 
is  what  we  should  have  In  the  long  run  but 
we  can  not  have  It  now  so  that  the  Issue 
results  Itself  to  one  of  the  transition.  And 
In  fact,  the  staff  of  the  Commission  addressed 
itself  not  to  Just  the  long  run  problem  but 
to  the  transition  problem  as  well.  I  person- 
ally believe  am  convinced  that  the  pay  scales 
we  suggested  in  the  report  would  enable  us 
to  have  an  all-volimteer  force.  Even  in  the 
short  run,  that  Ls  to  say,  we  can  safely  allow 
the  present  draft  to  expire  next  year,  now 
that  was  not  the  position  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  this  was  quite  clear.  The  Commission 
members  were  concerned  about  precisely  the 
problem  that  Mr.  Teague  mentioned,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  President  would  find  him- 
self In  a  position  where  the  draft  would 
legally  be  abcdlshed,  and  be  had  no  altema- 
ftlve  In  terms  of  preserving  the  defense  of 
the  Nation.  In  fact,  the  steps  we  recom- 
mended were  not  as  effected  as  we  estimated 
they  would  be.  So,  the  OommlsBlons  recom- 
mendaticais  were  directed  to  the  question  to 
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the  transition  p>erlod  as  well  as  the  long 
run  stable  situation.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended the  pay  increase  to  be  effected  July  1, 
of  this  year  precisely  because  they  wanted 
a  year  of  experience  before  the  draft  expires. 
So  that  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  a 
sense  is  not  put  in  a  box  In  the  spring  of 
next  year  where  the  law  Is  extended  and  we 
don't  have  the  information  In  terms  of  some 
experience  with  the  new  pay  scales  and  the 
attempt  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  service 
in  the  military  so  that  an  all  volunteer  force 
is  poeslble.  Let  me  get  on  to  some  of  the 
data,  about  the  feasibility  issue  because  I 
think  most  people  when  they  talk  about  the 
feasibility  have,  I  think  this  is  made  perhaps 
most  obvious  and  explicit  case  what  Profes- 
sor Friedman  mentioned  earlier,  that  when 
people  begin  to  look  at  the  facts  on  this 
question  they  always  tend  to  move  in  the 
direction  oi  being  more  favorably  disposed 
to  an  all  volunteer  force. 

On  the  feasibility  Issue  one  of  the  main 
facts,  I  think  that  Is  ignored  generally  is  not 
understood  is  people  making  total  objections 
about  how  difficult  It  would  be  to  have  a 
volunteer  force  they  do  not  reallee  how  many 
volunteers  are  In  the  military  today.  There 
are  In  the  military  today  1%  million  people 
beyond  the  first  term  of  service,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  those  people  are  true 
volunteers.  That  is.  they  are  there  because 
they  chose  to  be  there,  they  are  not  there 
because  they  are  forced  to  be  there  by  being 
provided  the  alternative  of  that  or  facing  the 
Judge.  A  million  and  a  quarter  people  in  the 
military  today  are  volunteers,  that  was  true 
in  1965,  before  the  present  rule.  In  addition 
to  that,  however,  there  are  many  volimteers 
In  the  first  term  of  service.  The  number  of 
not  all  those  volunteers  are  true  volunteers, 
some  fraction  of  those  people  are  Induced  to 
volunteer  because  they  can  get  terms  of 
service  If  they  volunteer  which  they  prefer 
to  being  drafted,  that  is  to  say,  many  of  them 
prefer  say  three  years  in  the  Air  Force  as  a 
technician,  to  two  years  in  the  ground  forces 
in  the  Army  is  what  is  more  likely  they  will 
find  happen  to  them  If  they  wait  to  be 
drafted.  So  they  elect  to  enlist  in  order  to 
avoid  the  draft.  Because  they  have  prefer- 
ence in  terms  of  the  service.  We  on  two  oc- 
casions had  the  military  conduct  surveys  to 
look  at  the  question  of  how  many  of  those 
people  volunteer  are  true  volunteers.  I  might 
say  it  Is  not  Just  those  who  volunteer  It  is 
also  the  Inductees.  We  have  done  a  survey 
with  the  first  term  servicemen  to  discover 
how  first-term  servicemen  would  have  en- 
listed in  the  absence  of  the  draft.  In  Its 
estimates  of  the  number  of  true  volunteers 
the  Commission  used  those  studies. 

There  were  two  ways  we  could  have  gone 
about  this.  One  was  on  the  basis  of  these 
surveys;  the  other  was  directly  from  data  on 
enlistment  and  how  enlistments  varied  as  a 
function  of  how  many  people  were  being 
drafted.  Over  time  the  number  of  draftees 
In  a  given  year  change.  As  draft  pressure 
goes  up  this  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing more  volunteers.  The  numbers  we 
used  in  our  study  were  the  most  conservative 
estimates  of  true  volunteers.  Ttiat  led  to  a 
number  on  the  order  of  800,000  more  true 
volunteers  in  the  first  term  of  service  In 
1967  and  a  similar  number  really  in  1965 
before  we  were  Involved  In  Vietnam.  So  that 
the  Conunlsslons  estimates  were  about  3>4 
million  or  2  million  In  terms  of  the  number 
of  true  volimteers  that  exist  today  and 
existed  In  1966. 

When  you  are  talking  about  armed  forces 
of  the  size  of  a  to  avi  million  you  are  really 
not  talking  about  msmy  more  volunteers 
than  we  have  now.  And  the  problem  there  Is 
essentially  the  problem  that  Professor  Fried- 
man had  mentioned;  that  is  we  have  to  get 
the  pay  Increased  enough  to  encourage  ad- 
ditional volunteers  In  that  first-term  to  fill 
out  this  difference  and  that  Is  not  a  very  large 
number  even  If  we  go  to  the  largest  force 
conceivable,  which  Is  av^  million.  In  tbat 
connection,   I  should   add   since  the  Com- 
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mission  study  it  has  b^jome  clearer  and 
clearer  that  the  size  of  the  force  that  will  In 
fact  exist  as  a  permanent  peacettme  force 
U  likely  to  be  on  the  smaUer  side  of  the 
estimates  we  used  and  not  on  the  larger  side. 
That  will  make  it  even  easier  to  achieve  the 
all  volunteer  force. 

Similiarly,  in  the  transiUon  period  the  an- 
nouncement has  already  been  made  that 
draft  calls  for  the  rest  of  this  year  will  be 
reduced  to  10,000  a  month.  If  that  level 
of  draft  calU  is  continued  for  the  next  year 
you  are  talking  about  drafting  136.000  in 
a  year.  There  wlU  be  over  3  mlUlon  who  turn 
19  next  year,  so  you  are  talking  about  draft- 
ing 1  in  10  males.  The  situation  also  gets 
worse  as  time  goes  on.  The  number  of  19 
year  olds  wlU  be  close  to  3^  mlUlon  by  1980. 
By  that  time  if  we  continued  the  draft  we  will 
be  probably  drafUng  something  on  the  order 
of  one  out  of  16  or  30  males.  So  the  discrim- 
inating form  of  tax  that  Milton  talked  about 
wUl  become  more  discriminatory  over  time 
as  the  male  population  in  this  age  category 
increases. 

Another  important  fact  that  I  think  people 
are  not  aware  Is  that  a  miUtary  of  a  size  of 
3V4  million  In  1976  wUl  be  the  same  size  of 
the  one  and  a  half  million  manned  force  in 
I960 — relative  to  the  male  population  of 
males  who  are  eligible  for  military  service. 

I  might  add  one  other  thing:  The  number 
of  volunteers  that  are  now  in  the  military, 
has  an  important  ImplicaUon  for  the  allega- 
tion that  Senator  Hatfield  mentioned  about  a 
mercenary  force.  The  fact  is  that  the  mixed 
force  we  now  have  is  largely  mercenary,  to 
mean  by  mercenary  the  people  are  there 
voluntary.  The  present  force,  e^eclally  the 
officer  corps,  are  virtually  entirely  mercenary. 
No  one  would  really  claim  I  think  that  some- 
how that  is  immoral  that  the  majority  of  our 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  are 
there  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Id  be  glad  to  answer  any  other  question 
you  have  in  respect  to  the  Commissions 
report.  The  Commission  staff  is  publishing 
very  shorUy— I  hope  by  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust—a thick  volume  of  about  1300  or  1300 
pages  of  backup  studies,  which  led  to  many 
of  the  figures  in  the  Report  itself.  The  papers 
which  were  done  by  various  people  around 
the  country.  The  Report  wlU  be  included  that 
backup  study 

Bfebcb  bt  Sznatob  Hattizld 
I'd  like  to  extend  to  you  a  wtxxl  of  greet- 
ing, as  you  undertake  this  conference  on 
the  draft.  A  subject  which  has  been  dear  to 
my  heart  for  many  years.  There  U  really  Uttle 
that  I  could  add  to  this  as  far  as  the  rationale 
for  developing  the  volunteer  military  than 
what  already  has  been  offered  by  the  brU- 
llant  discourse  of  Dr.  Friedman.  I  can  only 
Indicate  that  since  the  years  that  I  filled  out 
hundreds  of  8S  forms  109  for  the  male  stu- 
dente  on  the  tTnlversity  campus  where  I  was 
serving  as  dean,  I  was  made  much  aware  of 
the  inequity  of  the  so-called  student  defer- 
ment part  of  the  8S  program.  The  variations 
that  occurred  there  within  the  different  ma- 
jors and  yet  that  was  not  a  part  of  the  con- 
sideration given  to  the  position  that  the 
males  found  themselves  In  grade  averages 
whether  you  were  a  physics  major  or  a  music 
appreciation  major  made  little  difference  or 
whether  you  came  from  High  School  that 
had  great  demands  upon  academic  achieve- 
ment or  Uttle  demand.  And  so  from  those 
days  back  In  the  50'8  on  through,  I  have  been, 
as  I  say  deeply  Involved  in  the  equities  that 
were  so  apparent  in  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. In  fact.  I  think  the  very  title  Itself  In- 
dicates the  discriminatory  character  of  the 
system.  I  want  to  say  this  morning  that  there 
has  been  very  few  people  who  Influenced  me 
more  than  Dr.  Friedman's  very  outstanding 
participation  In  this  dtecourse  few  the»e  laaKI 
years,  because  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1967  I  introduced  the  first  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Selective  Service  program.  And  then 
foUow»d  tliat  with  another  bUl  In  1969  but 
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now  we  have  behind  us  and  undwglrdlng  our 
efforts  the  Gates  Commission  Report  which 
was  unanimous  as  you  know  and  which  will 
be  given  in  greater  detail  I  suppose  as  you 
go  -throughout  the  day  by  the  gentlemen 
present  With  this  Gates  Commission,  we  in- 
troduced a  new  bill  to  incorporate  the  exact 
language  as  we  could  and  to  translate  that 
Commission  Report's  recommendation  Into 
legislative  language.  I  say  it  was  unanimous 
and  this  Included  not  only  the  dvUlan  mem- 
bers but  General  Oruenther  and  General 
Norstad  as  weU.  I  think  sometimes  we  find 
ovirselves  In  this  basic  argument  today  or 
debate  with  the  eohelona  of  politics  as  sort 
of  the  old  conundrum  we  hear  so  often  about 
the  miUtary-industrlal  complex  that  it  U  the 
mUltary  versus  the  civilian.  WeU.  this  of 
course  U  a  very  superficial  observation  if  one 
makes  that  because  we  find  that  reaUy  some 
of  the  greatest  support  for  a  voluntary  mUl- 
tary ocanee  from  within  the  mlUtary  organl- 
■atlon,   and  mUltary   leadership. 

Navy  Magasine  talked  about  personnel  tur- 
bulence upon  occasion  which  they  Indicated 
was  the  single  most  important  problem  they 
faced  as  a  mUltary  orgaiUzatlon,  because  of 
the  high  rate  of  turnover  they  found  was  part 
of  their  problem.  I  would  say  today  that  the 
presUge  of  the  mlUtory  is  greatly  called  into 
question  and  I  think  it  is  unfairly  attacked 
from  many  quarters.  I  decry  those  who  use 
the  mUltary  as  the  scapegoat  for  many  of 
their  differences  about  political  issues  or  po- 
Utlcal  poUcles.  I  think  one  of  the  things 
we  can  do  most  significantly  of  aU  is  to  re- 
store the  mlUtary  as  the  rlghUul  arm  of  the 
defense  of  this  nation.  And  to  establish  it  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  I  think  by  removing  one 
of  the  most  important  of  aU  the  targets  of 
attack,  mainly  the  draft,  we  could  do  the  most 
to  reestablish  the  rightful  prestige  the  mUl- 
tary should  have  in  our  country,  I  reject  to- 
tally those   who  fear  the  mlUtary  eUtelsm 
which    a    so-called    professional    mercenary 
army,  they  like  to  phrase  It,  would  bring 
about.  I  reject  that  not  upon  an  opinion 
only  but  upon  the  history  of  this  country, 
upon  the  Constitution  the  way  this  Consti- 
tution guarantees  our  civilian  control.  Now 
we  have  the  problem  of   the  ROTC  today 
which  I  think  is  often  brought  Into  focus, 
which  I  feel  again  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parte  of  our  miUtary  training  pro- 
gram. The  same  people  who  fight  ROTC  are 
contradicting  themselves  when  they  say  we 
want  less  mlUtarlsm  in  this  country.  WhUe 
the  more  we  have  of  clvlUan  involvement  in 
civilian  exchange  and  civilian  environment, 
the  greater  we  will  find   the  nUUtary  in- 
tegrated into  our  total  society.  I  have  ab- 
solutely no  fear,  after  all,  we  do  have  the 
records  of  our  history  of  this  county  to  point 
to  as  the  reasons  why  we   need  not  fear 
the  mlUtary  in  this  country.  I  think  that  we 
have  to  face  up  to  the  reaUty  that  the  draft 
wUl  expire  In  June  1971.  We  are  going  to  be 
pushed  up  against  the  waU  If  we  do  not  have 
any  alternative  prc^pram  to  present  to  the 
Congress  and  to  adopt  by  the  Congress  be- 
fore we  face  that  deadline.  If  we  do  nothing 
In  the  Congress  at  this  point  we  wlU  find 
ourselves  In  with  the  only  proposlUon  pre- 
sented to  us  and  that  is  to  extend  the  draft 
for  another  period  of  time. 

So.  I  say  that  this  Is  the  time,  this  is  the 
moment  when  we  as  a  Congress  should  be 
undertaking  an  action  which  wlU  provide 
us  with  other  than  up  against  the  waU  situ- 
ation of  extending  the  draft  for  another  two 
years. 

I  think  your  conference  and  the  under- 
standing and  the  knowledge  that  you  wlU 
gain  from  this  conference  by  your  distin- 
guished panel  members  wlU  be  very  Impor- 
tant to  our  efforts  on  the  Congressional  side. 
Senator  Ooldwater  Is  the  main  oo-sponaor  of 
my  amendment  and  together  we  wlU  wage 
this  battle  as  we  have  waged  battles  together 
on  previous  occasions  and  the  thing  that  I 
think  Is  most  interesting  about  this  par- 
ticular situation  is  It  transcends  aU  poUtlcal 
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phUoaopbiee,  aU  poUUoal  labels.  We  have  one 
oommon  cause  here  and  that  Is  for  the  basic 
freed(Hn  of  this  country,  that  we  beUeve  in 
and  for  an  efficient  miUtary  organization, 
which  Professor  Fnedman  has  Indicated  al- 
ready, cannot  be  efllslent  or  effective  under 
the  preaent  system  of  conscription.  I  would 
cloee  my  comments  to  you  this  morning  by 
merely  saying  that  I  am  most  pleased  to  be 
able  to  be  here  this  morning,  to  welcome 
your  efforts  and  to  ask  for  your  support.  We 
need  your  help.  We  wlU  take  this  as  an 
amendment  procedure,  directly  to  the  Ikxir 
of  the  Senate  and  I  think  when  yotmg  peo- 
ple have  involved  themselves  within  the  proc- 
esses of  Government  which  you  have  to  In- 
telligently and  peaceably  go  about  making 
your  voices  heard.  It  wlU  be  very  effectual 
Influencing  and  creating  interest  on  the  part 
of  thoee  In  the  so-called  establishment,  and 
I  commend  you  therefore  on  establishing  the 
means  of  communication  and  of  expressing 
your  opinions  and  moving  those  opinions 
Into  action.  I  am  grateful  to  have  a  chance 
to  be  here  this  morning  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  invitation. 

Spebch  bt  Senatob  Babbt  Oouiwatxb 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  guests, 
I'm  here  today  to  teU  you  that  the  voltm- 
tary  mlUtary  proposal  wUl  definitely  be 
brought  to  the  Senate  in  this  session.  And 
what's  more  I  think  It  has  an  exceUent 
chance  of  passing.  Now  It  may  not  stay  In 
the  blU  as  It  comes  from  conference  with 
the  House.  But  the  advantage  of  having  one 
house  act  on  it  is  that  when  It  comes  up 
again  we  know  the  position  of  the  uiq)er 
house  and  that  helps  a  lot. 

This  plan  now  has  fifteen  votes  that  we 
can  coimt  on.  We  have  that  many  Senators 
who  are  sponsors  of  the  blU.  We  added  Sen- 
ator Proxmlre  Just  a  UtUe  whUe  ago.  And  I 
know  several  more  that  have  the  position  for 
It,  but  they've  not  taken  It  pubUcly. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  serious 
about  this  effort.  It  is  not  Just  something 
that  we're  trying  to  do  to  placate  or  trick 
the  young  people  of  this  coiintry.  It  is  being 
done  because  we  feel  It  Is  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  our  covmtry.  And  it's  a  normal  way 
of  Ufe  under  our  system  of  government.  In 
fact,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  there 
had  never  been  a  compulsory  system  of  mil- 
itary service,  in  the  United  States.  I  ml^t 
add  that  Napolean  was  the  rascal  who 
dreamed  this  all  up  in  the  last  of  his  wars. 
He  conscripted  everything  in  France,  Includ- 
ing horses  and  women. 

The  Involuntary  draft  first  speared  in  this 
nation  in  1863.  After  that  It  was  dropped 
and  didn't  show  up  again  untU  1917,  when 
It  was  used  and  then,  of  course,  it  was 
dropped  after  the  war.  In  1940,  the  draft 
came  again;  it  was  aUowed  to  expire  In  1947. 
But  one  year  later  the  Craigrees  passed  a 
draft  law  and  that  one  is  stlU  with  us.  It 
stays  untU  the  end  of  June  next  year,  at 
which  time  if  it  U  to  be  renewed,  the  Con- 
gress wUl  have  to  do  It. 

I  think  in  the  brief  history  you  can  see 
that  the  fact  that  the  draft  has  continued 
since  1946  is  contrary  to  the  entire  past  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  This  pracUce  that 
has  no  place  in  our  system  of  freedom  ex- 
cept as  a  temporary  expedient. 

Now  when  the  law  is  used  to  teU  a  young 
man  how  he  ahaU  spend  several  years  of 
his  life,  this  causes  an  invasion  of  the  most 
predous  and  fundamental  of  human  rights, 
the  right  orf  each  citizen  to  Uve  his  own 
life,  or  as  you  young  people  say  today  to  do 
your  thing.  And  to  do  this  as  you  may 
choose.  This  is  why  as  a  conservative  I  am 
so  strongly  and  emotionaUy  committed  to 
the  voluntary  mUltary  approach.  Not  only 
do  I  believe  that  the  draft  Is  wrong,  but 
I  also  beUeve  It  Is  Ignorant  to  assume  that 
free  men  have  to  be  forced  to  fight  for  their 
country.  I'm  Just  old  fashioned  enough  to 
beUeve  that  there  U  stUl  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans among  us  who  think  enough  of  their 
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freedom  that  they  are  wUUng  to  flght  for 
It  Furthermore.  1  think  the  rest  of  the 
Americans  are  willing  to  pay  those  who  8«ve 
m  the  military  a  good  and  ample  wage  with 
fringe  benefits  for  shouldering  the  taslc. 

1  vfc-ould  remind  you  this  morning  that 
this  is  not  a  new  cause  to  me.  I  might  say 
that  1  came  to  the  conclusion  to  support 
this  poslUon  during  the  last  five  years  of 
mv  military  service  of  37  years  as  a  reserve 
officer  during  which  my  assignment  was 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  for  the 
Air  Pywe  As  I  watched  the  Inefficiency  of 
maintaining  the  draft  I  became  convinced 
that  we  had  to  Institute  a  different  system. 
In  acting  on  thto  belief  I  helped  to  draft 
the  Republican  National  platform  in  64. 
which  pledged  to  end  the  draft  altogether 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  Also,  I  remember 
the  very  first  speech  of  that  cliff-hanging 
campaign  I  was  engaged  In  In  1964.  when 
1  strongly  endorsed  the  Voluntary  system. 

Since  then  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  plan,  but  all  too  often  Its  been 
discussed  in  only  an  academic  way.  Now  in 
1970  the  picture  has  changed.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  dismantling  the  draft  is  a  real 
one.  Now.  all  of  you  here  I  believe  have 
heard  of  the  findings  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion—that is  the  COTomlssion  that  was  or- 
ganized under  the  direction  of  the  President 
to  reach  some  conclusions  on  this  issue. 
Their  conclusion— to  put  it  briefly— Is  that 
a  Voluntary  system  will  work. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  all  that  drastic  a  change 
in  the  system  that  we  have  right  now.  The 
truth  is  that  our  current  mlUtary  forces 
are  made  up  predominantly  of  Volunteers. 
This  is  something  that  many  people  don't 
realize.  We  have  in  my  state  of  Arizona  for 
example  such  a  large  number  of  Volunteers 
that  our  draft  call  In  many  months  has 
practically  been  non-existent. 

According  to  the  Gates  Commission  the 
great  majority  of  servicemen  are  either  In- 
dividuals who  have  reenllsted  after  theU 
original  obUgatlon  had  ended,  or  first-term 
enlistees  who  say  they  would  have  enlisted 
even  had  there  been  no  threat  of  the  draft 
looming  over  their  heads.  The  existing  base 
of  voltmteers  is  so  large  that  the  Gatee  Com- 
mission found,  and  I  quote.  "A  fully  Volun- 
teer Force  of  3.5  million  men  can  be  achieved 
by  improving  pay  and  conditions  in  service 
sufficiently  to  induce  approximately  75.000 
additional  young  men  to  enlist  each  year. 
Now  let  me  repeat,  all  It  would  take  to  put 
a  fuUy  Volunteer  Military  force  into  opera- 
tion U  an  additional  76,000  ve^unteers  each 
year.  And  I  feel  this  can  be  achieved. 

I  disagree  somewhat  with  the  cost  esti- 
mates, the  cost  estimates  aay  here  It  would 
co6t  no  more  than  3  J  bllUon  In  the  first 
few  years  and  would  soon  drop  to  2.1  billion, 
once  a  voluntary  force  began  operating  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Really  the  reason  I  was 
originally  Interested  In  this  proposal  was 
during  my  annual  tours  of  duty  with  the 
Air  Force  In  Personnel  In  the  Pentagon.  I 
was  astounded  at  the  amount  of  money  that 
It  cost  Jxist  the  Air  Force  alone  each  year 
to  retrain  a  man  for  a  slot  that  had  been 
vacated  by  another  man.  This  training  in 
a  four  year  term  can  rxm  as  high  as  $250,000 
In  the  case  of  enlisted  men.  In  the  case  of 
ofBcers  It  can  be  double  that  amount.  In 
fact,  you  may  not  know  It  but  In  a  B-62 
first-term  pilot  we  have  Invested  about  a 
mllUon  dc^lars  In  training.  The  average  en- 
listee or  draftee  that  goes  through  let's  say 
training  in  elecuonics  at  Klesler  Air  Force 
Base  has  over  •80,000  Invested  In  him.  Now 
If  he  dropped  out  somebody  has  to  fill  that 
slot  and  the  estimate  that  I  came  up  with. 
Just  looking  at  the  figures  that  I  had  avail- 
able was  that  It  would  save  the  Air  Force 
alone  about  2  trtlllon  dollars  a  year,  If  we 
could  have  men  tliat  we  could  keep.  We  have 
to  note  that  the  Commlsalon  study  doesna 
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fudge  at  arriving  at  Its  estimates.  Contrary 
to  what  some  critics  have  said  the  Commis- 
sion took  full  account  of  the  problem  which 
the  army  had  In  staffing  Itself  in  competition 
with  the  other  services.  The  Commission 
wisely  set  Its  compensation  tables  at  levels 
high  enough  to  provide  the  army  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  volunteers  required 
by  it.  The  Conunisslon  noted  "The  evidence 
Is  overwhelming  that  If  compensation  Is  set 
at  levels  which  satisfy  army  requirements, 
the  other  services  will  be  able  to  attract 
enough  qualified  volunteers  to  meet  their 
respective  requirements." 

Now  another  misleading  question  that  you 
will  hear  raised  by  critics  Is  "What  happens 
In  case  of  a  national  emergency?"  Of  course, 
the  answer  Is  that  the  first  recourse  will  l>e 
to  the  ready  reserves.  Including  the  National 
Guard.  I  have  to  say  In  a  rather  critical  way 
that  both  of  these  sources  of  manpower  have 
not  been  completely  used  in  the  Vietnam 
situation.  Some  Air  National  Guard  groups 
have  served  In  Vietnam,  and  some  Reserve 
Air  Lift  Forces  have  helped,  but  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  could  have  been  used,  who  wanted  to 
be  used,  but  were  not  called  up. 

In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  of 
course  we  can  always  go  back  to  the  draft 
system.   It   takes   Just   an   act  of   Congress 
to  set  It  In  motion.  But  conscription  cannot 
provide  emergency  forces.  It  never  has,  and 
I  see  no  way,  after  37  years  of  Reserve  service 
that  It  can.  We  can  have  a  sufficient  exist- 
ing reserve  to  meet  any  National  Emergency. 
Thus  It  will  be  the  Reserve  forces  which  will 
provide    Immediate    support   to   the    active 
forces.  Like  the  active  duty  forces  the  reserve 
forces  will  be  recruited  on  a  Voluntary  basis. 
The  legislation  which  we  have  sponsored 
will  automatically  Increase  the  drill  pay  for 
reserve  participation,  at  the  same  time  that 
It  provides  pay  Increases  for  the  active  com- 
ponent. In  my  view,   this  Increase  will  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  reserve  enlistments 
adequate  to   maintain   a   voluntary  reserve 
force  which   Is  large  enough  to  support  a 
Voluntary   active   duty   force.   Furthermore, 
our  proposal  takes  the  common  sense  ap- 
proach of  providing  for  a  stand-by  draft,  In 
the  case  of  an  emergency.  Conscription  cotild 
be  relnstltuted  by  an  act  of  Congress,  almost 
Immediately,  because  our  plan  provides  for 
the  continued  registration  of  all  young  men 
In  the  United  States  even  though  the  draft 
itself  will  be  done  away  with. 

In  closing  I  want  to  repeat  that  the  Vol- 
untary Military  Proposal  Is  sensible  and  mor- 
ally Justified.  Next  week  the  members  of 
the  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this  Issue.  I  be- 
lieve it  win  be  successful.  This  is  a  cause 
whose  time  has  arrived  and  for  those  of 
you  who  are  staff  members  of  either  Sena- 
tors or  Congressmen,  I  think  It  would  be 
very  helpful  If  you.  after  listening  to  these 
remarks  today,  and  having  studied  It,  to 
counsel  with  them.  Not  too  many  people,  un- 
fortunately, in  the  Senate  vmderstand  the 
draft  or  how  It  works — or  even  why  we  have 
It.  While  many  of  them  have  gone  through 
the  experience  of  being  drafted,  once  they 
are  here  they  forget  about  it.  and  depend  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  unfor- 
tunately in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
we  dont  have  real  high  excitement  about 
even  hearings  on  this  Bill.  That  Is  why  we 
tire  going  to  try  the  amendment  route  and 
If  we  fall  then  we  have  the  recourse  to  the 
Committee. 
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Speech  of  Major  General  Thomas  Lane. 
RsmiED 

I.  In  a  sense,  have  been  called  off  the  beach 
to  substitute  for  General  Alfred  Oruenther 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion. He  was  unable  to  be  here  for  personal 


reasons.  So  I  come  to  you  not  as  a  supportwr 
of  the  Gates  Commission,  not  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Hatfield  Amendment,  not  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  TAF  poslUon  on  a  Voltinteer 
Army.  I'm  a  retired  Army  officer,  presently 
occupied  as  a  newspaper  columnist,  writing 
on  PubUc  Affairs,  so  I  come  to  give  you  my 
own  personal  views  on  the  Volunteer  Army. 
I  do  come  before  you  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Volunteer  Army.  I've  had  some  personal  ex- 
perience with  the  draft.  From  1967  to  1960 
I  commanded  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri, 
which  Is  one  of  the  big  training  centers, 
receiving  draftees  from  the  North  Central 
part  of  our  country.  More  than  that,  I'm  old 
enough  to  have  served  in  the  volunteer  army 
which  we  had  before  World  War  n.  So  I've 
had  experience  both  with  the  draft  and 
with  the  volunteer  army. 

While  I  was  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  I  saw 
the  inequities  of  the  draft,  which  Professor 
Friedman  and  others  have  noted.  At  that 
time,  the  Army  Field  forces  at  Fort  Monroe 
were  studying  personnel  problems  In  the 
mlUtary  services,  including  the  draft,  and  I 
forwarded  the  study  to  the  Board  of  Officers 
with  my  recommendation  for  ending  the 
draft  or  at  least  changing  it  very  drastdcally. 
At  that  time,  the  military  had  set  very  high 
standards  for  the  qualification  of  men  to 
serve  In  the  military  We  were  screening  out 
the  poorer  specimens  from  the  bottom.  This 
gave  us  good  material  with  which  to  work. 
We  had  intelligent  young  Americans  who 
could  learn  what  they  had  to  learn  in  the 
military  service,  and  this  made  the  training 
problem  much  easier  and  in  a  sense  less 
expensive.  This  was  a  beneficial  aspect  of  the 
draft  which  It  seemed  to  me  induced  Into 
the  mUltary  services  a  certain  complacency 
with  Its  continuation. 

I  also  saw  the  other  aspects  of  the  draft. 
The  effect  of  the  draft  when  you  are  taking 
only  a  small  part  of  the  eligible  age  popula- 
tion Is  to  build  up  a  popular  escape  men- 
tality. People  start  figuring  out  how  they 
can  avoid  the  draft,  the  ways  in  which  they 
can  escape  military  service.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  ultimately  was  building  a  poor  men- 
tality among  the  youth  In  the  country.  What 
we  had  done  was  to  take  a  draft  syartem 
designed  for  a  general  mobilization  In  World 
War  n  and  to  apply  It  In  peacetime  when 
we  were  taking  a  very  small  part  of  the  eli- 
gible age  population.  Therefore  the  law  oper- 
ated so  that  the  young  man  who  accepted 
this  military  obligation  and  went  into  serv- 
ice. In  a  sense,  had  the  penalty  of  losing 
two  years  of  his  civilian  Ufe  (If  you  regard 
military  service  as  a  penalty),  and  the  man 
who  evaded  that  obUgatlon  In  some  way  at 
other,  escaped  the  draft.  So  the  law  oper- 
ated to  reward  the  people  who  avoided  public 
obligation  and  service.  In  other  words,  it 
rewarded  what  you  might  say  would  be  a 
selfishness  and  avoidance  of  public  service, 
and  It  penalized  those  who  accepted  these 
obligations.  I  thought  this  had  a  very  bad 
effect  on  our  whole  population,  and  I  thought 
we  should  put  an  end  to  It.  But  at  that 
time,  as  I  say,  the  vroy  the  system  was  work- 
ing, it  was  very  hard  to  change  it. 

Another  aspect  of  the  draft,  part  of  the 
holdover,  was  that  while  we  were  taking  a 
small  part  of  the  population,  and  could  get 
out  of  those  coming  of  age  each  year  enough 
to  man  the  military  forces,  we  continued  the 
World  War  n  requirement  of  eligibility  up 
until  the  age  of  twenty-sU.  I  saw  young  men 
who  simply  hadn't  been  called  when  they 
were  younger,  who  then  were  called  to  active 
duty  when  they  had  families,  when  they  were 
established  in  their  work  and  in  their  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  least  of^ortune  time.  I  saw 
no  necessity  at  all  for  the  operation  of  a  draft 
m  that  manner  In  time  of  peace.  These  were 
the  factors  which,  I  say.  affected  the  decision, 
and  It  seemed  to  me  the  mlUtary  made  a  very 
bad  decision  in  continuing  the  draft  in  peac« 
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time.  I  tried  to  persuade  them  to  change  It, 
but  had  no  effect. 

The  role  of  the  draft  as  I  see  It  Is  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  distribution  of  the  goods 
of  war  in  time  of  a  general  mobilization. 
Without  some  such  mechanism  it  Is  very 
difficult  to  mobUlze  a  total  population  In 
time  of  general  war.  to  have  everybody  go  to 
his  best  slot,  to  make  best  use  of  the  people 
you  have.  But  I  see  the  draft  as  having  no 
place  in  our  society  In  time  of  peace.  I  see  no 
excuse  for  it  at  all. 

Now  when  you  talk  about  a  draft  you  have 
to  talk  about  force  requirements — Dean 
Meckllng  has  mentioned  some  of  these — the 
problem  of  manning  military  services.  The 
question  of  whether  we  need  a  draft  at  all 
is  very  intimately  reUted  to  the  kind  of 
national  policies  we  have  and  the  way  in 
which  we  use  our  mUitary  power.  I  have  felt 
throughout  these  ye«u-s  since  the  end  of 
WWII,  that  there  has  never  been  any  need 
for  a  draft  at  all,  that  it  Is  only  the  bad 
mUltary  policies  which  we  have  foUowed 
which  have  required  the  kind  of  manpower 
mobUlzatlon  which  we  have  actually  had.  If 
you  take  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  and 
Southeast  Asia,  you  have  some  20  mlUlon 
North  Vietnamese  who  were  lost  to  the  Com- 
munlsu  In  1964.  You  have  among  the  Thais, 
the  Laotians,  the  Cambodians,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  60  million  people  who  want  to  be 
free.  It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  those  60 
mUUon  can  beat  the  20  million  if  the  U.S. 
wlU  simply  support  them.  The  real  history  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  tiiat  we  have  faUed  to 
support  the  people  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  who  wanted  to  be  free  and 
have  Intervened  ourselves  In  mistaken  no- 
tions about  how  to  preserve  peace;  we  have 
caused  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  see  no  excuse 
for  ever  having  any  commitment  of  men  to 
Vietnam.  If  our  power  had  been  used  proper- 
ly there  would  never  have  been  a  war  In 
Vietnam.  Now  a  similar  situation  exists  In 
Europe.  The  protection  of  Free  Europe  has 
been  achieved  by  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent. 

There  has  never  been  any  danger  since  the 
end  of  WWn  that  Russia  would  Invade  and 
conquer  Western  Exirope,  not  while  our  mlU- 
tary deterrent  was  conunltted  to  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe.  We  lost  Czechoslovakia 
in  1948.  Thereafter  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  formed  In  the  Brussels  pact,  a  self 
defense  organization.  We  then  Joined  up  in 
NATO  and  committed  our  power  to  the  de- 
fense of  Europe.  Now  the  building  of  NATO 
forces  which  followed  was  In  large  measure 
window  dressing.  It  did  a  lot  to  introduce 
dollars,  but  from  the  military  point  of  view 
it  was  absolutely  unnecessary  to  protect 
Eiirope.  Our  allies  in  Western  Europe  already 
had,  under  the  Brussels  Pact,  ample  military 
power  to  protect  themselves.  With  the  Ameri- 
can deterrent  Europe  was  secure.  So  I  have 
felt  in  the  intervening  years  there  has  never 
been  any  need  for  the  6  divisions  which  we 
sent  to  Europe  In  1960.  Those  decisions  were 
authorized  by  the  Congress  to  be  sent  there 
only  temporarily,  to  be  replaced  as  fast  as 
possible  by  divisions  of  four  European  Allies. 
By  1968  the  need  for  those  divisions  even  en 
that  basU  had  lapsed.  They  could  have  easily 
been  returned  but  then  we  were  embroiled 
with  the  politics  of  Europe  and  no  politician 
In  Europe,  of  course,  would  like  to  increase 
his  military  appropriations  and  divert  funds 
from  social  purposes  when  he  can  get  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  troops  Instead. 
And  so  we  have  played  along  with  the 
politicians  of  Europe  and  allowed  our  men  to 
stay  in  Europe. 

Well,  what  rm  coming  to,  on  this  question 
of  force  requirements  Is  that  when  you  add  it 
all  up  there's  no  need  for  the  manpower  we 
have  In  Europe  and  no  need  for  the  man- 
power the  United  States  has  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  if  we  use  our  power  properly  we  can 
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reduce  our  forces  and  get  well  within  the 
limits  set  by  the  Gate  Commission.  The  effect 
of  our  overcommitment  of  manpower  and  the 
waste  of  our  substance  In  this  kind  of  war  of 
attrition  which  we  fought  in  Korea,  which 
we  have  fought  again  In  Vietnam,  is  to  under- 
mine our  confidence  and  national  confidence 
m  the  U.S.A.  We  have  the  spectacle  now  of 
senators  saying  weU  you  can't  win  this  war 
there.  But  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  say  the 
United  States  cant  win  tills  war.  We  never 
had  a  president  who  wanted  to  win  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  They've  aU  said  they  didn't  want 
to  win  the  war.  Of  course  we  can  win  the 
war  when  we  have  the  wlU  to  do  it.  And 
we  have  Senators  now  who  are  saying  that, 
well,  we  can't  afford  to  protect  the  free  world. 
We  have  to  withdraw  from  our  outposts.  Of 
covu^e  we  can  protect  the  free  world.  The  free 
world  has  two  thirds  of  the  world's  people. 
It  has  five  sixths  of  the  world's  industry,  and 
to  say  that  the  free  world  can't  protect  Itself 
Is  utterly  ridiculous.  But  there  Is  a  question 
of  how  you  do  it,  and  we've  been  doing  It  the 
wrong  way. 

Now  If  we're  going  to  change  and  reduce 
our  force  requirements  as  they  should  be  re- 
duced, you  then  enter  upon  a  question  of 
timing.  I  say  there's  no  need  for  this  man- 
power we  have  In  Southeast  Asia  and  In 
Europe  today.  It  oould  be  brought  back,  but 
it  takes  time  to  do  these  things.  In  South- 
east Asia,  what  we  should  do  Is  go  into  Laos 
and  knock  the  North  Vietnamese  out  of 
Laos.  That  will  secure  the  western  border 
of  South  Vietnam,  put  an  end  to  the  attacks 
on  that  country  and  you'll  have  jjeace.  In 
Europe  we  have  to  give  the  countries  there 
whom  we  have  been  protecting  a  chance  to 
biUld  their  own  mlUtary  forces  to  replace 
our  forces  which  are  being  withdrawn,  and 
this  may  take  a  UtUe  time.  So  there's  a 
question  whether  we  can  do  all  this  within 
the  next  year,  or  whether,  perhaps,  we 
should  delay  the  time  for  the  establishment 
of  the  volunteer  army  beyond  the  first  of 
July,  perhaps  untU  the  first  of  January, 
1972. 

About  the  bUl  Itself,  a  lot  of  details  have 
been  taken,  as  Senator  Hatfield  said,  from 
the  Gates  Commission.  It  would  seem  to  me 
better  simply  to  make  In  the  blU  a  statement 
of  policy  for  the  volunteer  army  and  put  an 
end  to  the  draft.  Then  we  should  caU  on  the 
Defense  Department  to  propose  the  amend- 
ments to  law,  which  are  required  to  restore 
the  volunteer  anny.  One  point  about  the 
draft  which  I  think  Is  Important  is  this:  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  divi- 
sion of  powers.  How  far  may  the  president  go 
In  the  use  of  the  mlUtary  forces  which  we 
have  mobilized  In  time  of  peace.  In  defend- 
ing the  Interests  of  this  country  around  the 
world  without  committing  us  to  war?  There's 
been  great  concern  about  the  buUdup  In 
Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me  the  draft  can  be  a 
very  useful  instrument  in  this  respect.  I 
would  think  the  draft  .  .  .  the  provision  for 
the  stand-by  draft  should  be  this:  the  draft 
may  be  Invoked  by  the  President  only  in  time 
of  a  war  declared  by  Congress.  The  President, 
in  time  of  peace  should  be  limited  to  the 
volunteer  force  which  he  has  and  can  main- 
tain. In  time  of  war.  when  he  needs  a  great- 
er mobfMBBtlon.  he  must  go  to  the  Congress 
for  a  declaration  of  war  In  order  to  Invoke  a 
draft.  I  think  In  this  regard  the  draft  would 
be  helpful  In  drawing  that  line  between  the 
presidential  authority  and  the  congressional 
authority. 

One  other  aspact  of  this  that  should  be 
considered  In  a  volunteer  army  ts  the  ques- 
tion of  family  aUowancee.  As  bad  been 
pointed  out,  the  problem  of  getting  volun- 
teers for  an  army  Is  not  unrelated  to  the 
economic  situation  In  the  country.  One  of 
the  bad  aspects  of  the  draft,  I  think.  Is  that 
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In  continuing  the  war-time  provision  where- 
by everyone  taken  into  service  was  given 
famUy  allowances,  regardless  of  his  age,  we 
have  in  these  years,  tended,  I  think,  to  pro- 
mote chUd  marriages  Young  people  who  felt 
they  were  in  love  while  the  young  fellow  was 
going  off  Into  service  would  get  married  so 
the  wife  would  get  some  Income.  The  Brit- 
ish, I  think,  at  the  time  that  I  was  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  had  a  different  provision. 
They  had  a  draft  law.  They  said  that  anyone 
who  was  drafted  did  not  get  famUy  allow- 
ances until  be  reached  the  age  of  23.  A  man 
was  presumed  not  to  be  married  up  to  the 
age  23,  and  If  he  got  married  before  that 
time  and  was  then  drafted,  he  got  no  family 
aUowances  whUe  he  was  in  the  British  Army. 
In  the  volunteer  army  before  WWH  we  had 
no  family  aUowances  except  for  what  we  caU 
the  top  three  grades  of  the  seven  enlisted 
grades.  So  that  a  young  man  had  to  come 
into  the  army  and  had  to  work  his  way  up 
through  the  lower  four  grades  to  the  third 
grade  from  the  top  before  he  could  draw 
famUy  aUowance.  I  think  Its  Important  that 
in  time  of  a  mobUization  under  a  draft  tliat 
you  have  family  allowances  for  everyone  who 
Is  called  a  servant.  In  peacetime  armies  that 
is  not  required.  I  would  think  it  would  be 
very  Important  not  to  have  any  such  pro- 
vision. 

What  we  want  In  a  peacetime  army  are 
young  men  who  are  looking  for  adventure 
and  want  to  go  out  and  see  the  world  and 
learn  a  trade,  find  out  what's  going  on  In 
the  world,  and  who  are  going  to  come  back 
and  get  married  after  they've  had  their  mUl- 
tary service.  The  only  provision  for  family 
allowances  In  a  career  army  should  be  for 
those  who  are  committed  as  career  men  and 
are  going  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  military 
service.  This  normally  wUl  be  those  in  the 
upper  grades.  Well,  that's  the  general  picture 
of  the  draft  from  the  mUltary  viewpoint  as 
I  see  it.  My  only  counsel  at  this  point 
would  be  to  do  It. 


DEEP  EAST  TEXAS  DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL,  ITS  DIRECTOR  C.  A. 
"NEAL"  PICKETT  DEMONSTRATE 
EFFECTIVE  METHOD  FOR  RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  RALPH  YARBQROUGH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  regional  development  to  succeed, 
there  must  be  cooperation  Bxxd  coordina- 
tion among  all  the  governmental  units, 
communities,  and  people  involved.  It 
takes  a  man  of  great  organizational 
slEills  to  keep  a  regional  development  pro- 
gram moving  forward  and  to  pacify  the 
natural  and  historic  civic  rivalries  within 
a  region. 

The  Deep  East  Texas  Development 
Council,  encompassing  13  counties,  is  a 
fine  example  of  a  regional  development 
council  at  its  best.  Much  of  this  credit, 
of  course,  goes  to  all  the  people  of  the  13 
counties,  who  realize  that  their  best 
interests  are  served  by  working  through 
and  with  the  development  council. 

However,  much  credit,  too,  must  be 
given  to  C.  A.  "Neal"  Pickett,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Deep  East  Texas 
Development  Council. 
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A  former  mayor  of  Houston,  Mr. 
Pickett  became  director  of  the  Deep 
East  Texas  Development  Council  in 
October  1967. 

Mr  President,  the  East  Texas  Eye.  in 
its  July  23,  1970.  Issue,  paid  tribute  to 
Mr  Pickett,  traced  his  varied  and  out- 
standing career,  and  told  of  his  work 
with  the  Deep  East  Texas  Development 
Council  I  adc  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  entiUed  "Neal  Pickett  is  Mister 
Deep  East  Texas  Development  Council." 
written  by  Calvin  Oates,  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
••N«Ai,  •  Piaarrr  la  Misro  Ddp  East  Tkxas 

DKVXU3PMKNT   COUNCll. 

(By  C»lvln  Oateo) 
C  K  "Neal"  Pickett  wears  the  title  of 
Executive  Director  of  the  Deep  East  Texas 
Development  Council  as  casually  as  most  per- 
sons do  a  pair  of  old  shoes  that  have  long 
since  reached  the  stage  of  being  the  most 
comfortable  pair  of  shoes  they  own. 

To  those  who  know  him.  "Neal"  la  the  Deep 
East  Texas  Development  Council. 

One  comes  away  from  the  first  meeting 
with  -Neal"  Pickett  with  the  feeling  that  this 
young  man  of  boundless  energ>-  and  a  quick, 
sincere  smile  must  stand  over  six  feet  tall. 
It  is  necessary  to  force  ones  self  to  realize 
that  he  will  soon  be  68  years  of  age  and  that 
In  cowboy  boots  he'd  stand  about  5'6'  . 

He  not  only  possesses  the  energy  and 
stamina  of  a  young  man.  he  has  that  rare 
abUlty  to  make  the  person  with  whom  he  is 
sneaking,  feel  that  he  Is  the  most  Important 
^ion  present  and  that  what  he  la  sayUig  or 
Is  about  to  say  Is  the  one  thing  that  he  (Neal) 
has  been  waiting  to  hear! 

To  those  Involved  In  local  government  In 
the  13  county  area  of  the  Deep  East  Texas 
Development  Council,  "Neal"  Pickett  U  a 
constant  source  of  inf  ormaUon  and  assistance 
in  the  Involved  and  complex  workings  of  the 
numerous  state  and  federal  programs  where- 
by local  government  can  secure  financial  as- 
sistance m  providing  for  their  citizens. 

To  comprehend  the  extent  to  which  "Neal" 
Pickett  can  and  does  assist  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  one  must  realize  that  by 
State  order,  after  September  30.  1969.  it  was 
decreed  that  any  agency  of  State  or  local 
government,  or  any  organization  or  Indi- 
vidual, which  plans  to  apply  for  assistance 
to  a  project  under  any  of  the  fifty-one  pro- 
grams listed  in  A-95  (A  Budget  Circular 
which  covers  any  type  project  that  a  local 
government  coxUd  or  would  use)  must  notify 
the  regional   clearinghouse   (D.B.TJ3.C.). 

It  was  recognized  that  the  success  of  any 
local  program  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
early  contact  between  appUcants  for  assist- 
ance and  the  governmental  agency  (sUte  or 
federal)  which  has  or  control  the  funds. 

This  is  the  point  where  "Neal"  Pickett 
begins  to  stand  out  Uke  the  evening  star 
in  the  galaxy  of  East  Texas. 

A  bom  organizer  (and  educated  as  one 
also)  "Neal"  Informs  each  member  of  the 
execuUve  councU  of  the  impending  request, 
(each  county  In  the  councU  has  one  or  more 
members  on  the  executive  council)  the 
agency  to  which  the  request  will  be  chan- 
neled, (state  or  federal)  and  to  any  other 
agency  which  may  have  an  Interest  In  the 
project. 

He  determines  the  need  for  the  project,  the 
availability  of  funds  and  In  untold  ways 
shortens  the  often  lengthly  process  of  some 
rural  area  having  an  adequate  water  supiny 
or  some  small  town  an  adequate  sewage 
svstem. 
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The  magnitude  of  work  channeled  through 
"Neal's"  office  In  DlboU  Is  astounding  when 
one  realizes  that  during  the  first  half  of  1970 
more  than  37  projects  were  worked  through 
that  office. 

The  projects  cover  the  spectrum  from  a 
poultry  processing  plant,  roads,  recreational 
faclUUes.  water  systems,  sewage  disposal  to 
air  pollution  problems. 

Most  everyone  at  one  time  or  another  has 
had  to  deal  with  the  government  In  pre- 
paring forms,  etc.,  so  It  can  be  readily  under- 
stood how  high  a  stack  of  papers  37  projects 
would  make. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  with  one 
assistant  and  one  secretary. 

You  may  wonder,  how  did  Texas  manage 
to  coax  this  man  away  from  some  fabulous 
position  in  the  East.  Texas  didn't,  she  raised 

him! 

C.  A.  "Neal"  Pickett  was  born  December 
22.  1902  in  the  City  of  Houston,  a  city  which 
he  later  served  as  Mayor. 

He  graduated  from  Brazoria  and  Beaumont 
High  School;  attended  the  University  of 
Texas  and  Northwestern  University. 

He  began  to  put  his  formal  education  of 
organization  and  government  to  practical  use 
upon  completion  of  college  by  serving  as  a 
chamber  of  commerce  manager;  then  man- 
ager of  the  Insurance  Exchange  of  Houston. 
He  moved  to  the  position  of  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Lumberman's  Association  of 
Texas,  the  oldest  and  largest  trade  association 
in  Texas.  There  he  engaged  in  seUlng  the 
PHA  to  the  Lumbermen  and  Bankers  of 
Texas. 

In  1941,  "Neal"  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Houston. 

1943  saw  "Neal"  Join  the  Military  Welfare 
Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
30  months  overseas  In  England  and  Belgium. 
After  the  war  years  he  served  as  Civil  De- 
fense Coordinator  of  Houston,  moving  to  the 
position  of  Director  of  The  Federal  Housing 
Administration  of  the  Houston  District.  A 
porttlon  he  filled  until  he  took  the  reins  of 
the  Deep  East  Texas  Envelopment  Council  In 
October  of  1967. 

"Neal"  Pickett  has  received  much  recogni- 
tion and  many  awards  during  the  years  he  has 
devoted  to  public  service. 

To  name  a  few.  he  was  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Freedom,  the  nation's  highest  clvlUan 
award  for  his  wartime  service.  He  was  honored 
with  The  Luther  Halsey  OuUck  Award  by  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  the  Outstanding  Young 
Man  Award  of  Houston,  the  International 
Order  of  The  Lion  by  lions  International 
(Neal  has  been  an  active  Rotarlan  for  41 
years). 

He   Is   married   to   the    former   Margaret 

Yarborough  and  they  have  three  children  as 

well   as    a    number   of   grandchildren.   The 

Plcketts  are  active  In  the  Methodist  Church. 

Did  I  Jtist  meet  "Neal"? 


August  18,  1970 


DOMESTIC  PRICE  OP  SCRAP 
GREATLY  AFFECTS  THE  ECON- 
OMY 


SCAN'S  INHDMANrry  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18, 1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  excellent  let- 
ter sent  to  me  by  Allison  R.  Maxwell,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel 
Corp.  concerning  the  problem  of  ferrous 
scrap  exports.  With  the  worldwide  de- 
mand for  ferrous  scrap  increasing,  ex- 
ports have  risen  and  in  consequence, 
driven  up  the  domestic  price  of  scrap. 

As  ferrous  scrap  is  necessary  in  mak- 
ing steel,  the  inflation  resulting  from  the 
rising  domestic  price  of  scrap  greatly  ef- 
fects the  economy,  and  it  is  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer who  suffers. 

As  Mr.  Maxwell  points  out.  if  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  would  impose 
general  export  licensing  requirements  on 
ferrous  scrap  exports,  the  steadily  rising 
prices  on  domestic  ferrous  scrap  would 
stop. 

The  letter  follows: 

WHKEUNO-PrrTSBTJKCH  STEII.  CORP., 

August  5. 1970. 
Hon.  JAVKS  C.  Pulton, 
House  of  Repreaentatives. 
Washtnffton.  D.C. 

Deab  Jim:  Because  of  your  constituency. 
I  am  ai^>eaUng  for  your  help  and  support 
m  a  matter  of  most  urgent  direct  conse- 
quence to  American  steel  producers,  and 
therefore,  to  all  those  who  depend  on  the 
process  which  Insures  a  strong  and  stable  do- 
mestic steel  supply. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has 
faUed  to  exercise  Its  legal  authority  to  Im- 
pose gencoal  export  licensing  requirements 
on  ferrous  scrap  exports  from  United  States 
to  foreign  mills.  Because  of  a  growing  world- 
wide shortage  of  iron  units  in  the  face  of 
an  expanding  global  demand  for  siteel,  scrap 
exports  from  the  United  States  have  been 
displaying  a  dangerously  upward  trend  Una 
in  recent  years. 

In  the  five  years  from  1964  through  1968. 
VS  Exports  of  ferrous  scr^  ranged  from  a 
6.1.'nilUlon  ton  low  In  1964  to  1967's  high  of 
7.6-miUlon  net  tons.  Annual  average  for  the 
three-year  (1966-68)  period  was  about  fl.7- 
mllllon  net  tons.  But  In  1969,  this  average 
Jumped  to  9J-mimon  tons,  up  40  percent 
over  prior  year,  and  second  highest  on  rec- 
ord. Dixrlng  the  last  12-month  reporting 
period— June  1969  throtigh  May  1970— total 
ferrous  scrap  exports  were  10.9-mllUon  net 
tons.  Current  annual  rate  Is  stlU  higher  a>t 
12-mllUon  net  tons.  There  have  been  two 
immediate  results  of  thU: 

1.  American  steel  producers  have  bad  to 
dig  Into  their  scrap  reserves  to  the  extent 
of  1.5-mllllon  tons; 

2.  The  scrap  deficit  has  driven  scmp  prtcea 
up  aharply,  threatening  flnanclia  weU-belng 
of  American  companies  and  stability  of  em- 
ployment In  American  mills,  aa  well  as  con- 
tributing to  inflation  already  rampant 
throughout  our  economy. 

The  Iron  Age  oomp<»lte  Index  telU  the 
price  story.  At  the  end  of  June,  this  year, 
the  Pittsburgh-Phlladelphla-Chlcago  price  of 
No.  1  heavy  melting  scrap  was  Hi. 17  per 
grOM  ton.  This  was  an  increase  of  41  percent 
over  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Com- 
posite price  of  No.  2  bundles  was  $30.83.  up 
33  percent  over  the  prior  year. 
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I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  cannot 
make  steel  without  using  scrap.  In  1960, 
American  steel  production  by  means  of  the 
Open  Hearth  and  Bessemer  Processes  totaled 
60,934.000  tons.  Scrap  makes  up  from  40  to 
60  percent  of  the  Open  Hearth  materials 
charge.  Basic  Oxygen  Furnace  steel  produc- 
tion in  1969  totaled  60.212,000  tons.  Scrap 
makes  up  30  percent  of  the  materials  charge 
Into  the  BOP.  Electric  furnace  steel  produc- 
tion In  1969  was  19,924,000  tons.  Scrap  makes 
up  30  percent  of  the  materials  charge  Into 
the  BOP.  Electric  furnace  steel  production  In 
1969  was  19.924,000  tons.  Scrap  makes  up  well 
over  96  percent  of  the  electric  furnace  charge. 

In  all,  dvirlng  1969,  scrap  steel  consumption 
by  American  steel  producers  totaled  76.7 
million  tons.  To  demonstrate  the  cost  effect 
of  scrap  price  Increases  during  1969,  alone, 
we  need  only  coi^slder  that  In  1968,  approx- 
imate cost  of  the  3.489.000  tons  of  No.  2  bun- 
dles purchased  by  steel  producers  was  $80.9 
million;  In  1969,  3,707,000  tons  of  No.  2 
bundles  were  purchased  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $114.3  mUllon,  an  Increase  of  some 
$33.4  mlUlon. 

As  serious  aa  this  added  financial  presstire 
Is,  It  Is  only  part  of  the  problem.  We  are  now 
concerned  about  maintaining  adequate  re- 
serves of  this  vital  material. 

Currently,  we  are  at  that  time  of  year 
when  our  domestic  scrap  supplies  should  be 
buUdlng.  Yet,  they  are  not.  We  now  have 
dropped  to  a  scrap-Inventory  position  of  Just 
5  million  net  tons,  a  3 '^ -week  supply.  I  leave 
to  your  appreciation  what  effects  an  unex- 
pected Interruption — a  transportation  strike, 
or  a  processors'  strike,  or  an  auto  strike — 
could  have  on  this  scrap  position.  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  we  can't  make  steel  without 
scrap.  So,  Inadequate  scrap  supplies  Jeop- 
ardize both  the  Jobs  of  people  who  make 
steel,  and  steel  suppUee  on  which  our  basic 
domestic  and  military  positions  both  depend. 

It  was  to  insure  adequate  scrap  supplies 
that  basic  criteria  were  set  forth  on  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969.  Three  of 
these  were: 

A.  to  alleviate  current  shortages  of  basic 
raw  materials,  particularly  ferroiis  scrap; 


B.  to  reduce  Inflationary  pressures  on  the 
domestic  economy:   and 

C.  to  protect  Jobs  of  employees  In  steel 
plants  and  foundries. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  apply 
provisions  of  this  act.  Specifically,  my  com- 
pany shares  the  Industry  conviction  that 
Commerce  Immediately  Impose  controls  on 
export  of  all  grades  of  Iron  and  steel  scrap 
for  a  minimum  period  of  one  ye«x.  These 
controls  should  limit  monthly  exports  ap- 
proximately the  1966-68  annual  averages  of 
6.7-mllllon  net  tons. 

Since  the  need  Is  so  pressing;  since  the 
authority  wlstiy  has  been  provided  In  prior 
legislation — we  feel  most  Justified  In  asking 
that  you  urge  Secretary  Stans  and  Chairman 
Paul  W.  BCcCracken.  CouncU  of  EcononUc 
Advisors,  to  review  and  without  delay  act, 
upon  Industry  reoocnmendatlons. 

I  recognize  that  America's  International 
trade  position  must  always  be  considered.  But 
at  the  same  time.  I  feri  a  6.7-mllll<Hi  net 
ton  level  would  serve  realistic  requirements 
of  that  position  without  imposing  undue 
hardship  on  American  companies,  their  em- 
ployees and  their  customers. 

Further,  I  recognize  the  pressures  upon 
your  time.  eq>eclally  at  this  point  in  the 
session,  but  a  solution  to  this  problem  is 
too  necessary  for  me  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
Imposing  on  yovir  time.  With  best  personal 
regards,  I  anx. 

SlQoerely  yoius, 

AixiBOif  R.  Maxwxu.,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VINCE  LOMBABDI 


HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxxNon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with  my 


colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Vincent 
Lombardl,  coach  of  the  Wastiington  Red- 
skins and  a  great  American.  Tlrroughout 
his  association  with  football  Mr.  Lom- 
bardl has  displayed  the  qualities  of  ex- 
cellence, courage,  discipline,  and  dedica- 
tion that  are  so  important  not  only  on 
the  football  field  but  in  every  aspect  of 
life. 

Vince  Lombardl  first  came  to  public  at- 
tention as  one  of  the  "Seven  Blocks  of 
Granite"  at  Fordham  University.  He  later 
served  as  assistant  coach  to  Col.  Earl 
"Red"  Blaik  at  West  Point  and  then  as 
offensive  line  coach  with  the  New  York 
Giants.  In  1958  he  left  New  York  to  be- 
come head  coach  of  the  Green  Bay  Pack- 
ers and  this  was  where  the  "Lombardl 
legend"  really  began. 

Vince  Lombardl  has  become  renowned 
not  only  for  the  winning  record  he  com- 
piled as  head  coach  at  Green  Bay  but 
also  for  the  way  in  which  his  players  were 
willing  and  eager  to  play  their  best  to 
win  for  him.  In  just  one  season  as  head 
coach  of  the  Washington  Redskins,  he 
was  able  to  inspire  this  same  feeling  in 
the  players  on  the  Redskin  team  and 
give  new  hope  and  pride  to  football  fans 
in  Wasliington.  As  one  who  has  been  a 
fan  of  the  National  Football  League  since 
its  very  early  days  I  know  that  he  is  loved 
and  respected  by  players  and  fans,  no 
matter  where  their  team  loyalties  may 
Ue. 

Mr.  Lombard!  is  now  in  the  hospital 
resting  after  two  serious  (n>erations.  I 
know  that  his  courage  and  faith  will  help 
him  win  this  battle  as  they  have  heli>ed 
him  win  so  many  before. 

The  thoughts  and  prayers  of  both  Mrs. 
Murpliy  and  myself  are  with  him  for  a 
fast  recovery. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  August  19,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MsTCALr) . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  this  morning  in  the  words 
of  the  late  Reverend  Frederick  Brown 
Harris: 

"O  merciful  God.  whose  law  is  truth 
and  whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we  be- 
seech Thee  to  grant  unto  us,  who  in  the 
morning  seek  Thy  face,  the  benediction 
which  a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends  to 
each  new  day.  Unite  our  hearts  and 
minds  to  bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid 
upon  us. 

"In  the  vast  difficulties  confronting  the 
makers  of  peace  in  these  days  so  full  of 
tension,  restore  and  strengthen  and  sus- 
tain our  souls  and  lead  us  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness:  for  Thy  name's  sake. 

"We  seek  in  Thy  presence  a  saving 
experience  of  inner  quiet  and  certainty. 

"With  clear  eyes,  may  we  see  Thee  as 
our  Father,  our  fellows  near  and  far  as 
our  neighbors,  and  ourselves  as  our 
brothers'  keepers.  In  that  vision  splendid 
of  divine  fatherhood  and  of  human 
brotherhood,  may  we  dream  our  dreams, 
fashion  our  lives,  enact  our  laws,  build 


our  Nation,  and  plan  our  world  untU  this 
shadowed  earth,  which  is  our  home, 
moves  ir.  the  orbit  of  Thy  redeeming  love. 
"We  ask  it  in  the  hallowed  name  of 
Him  for  whose  coming  kingdom  we  pray. 
Amen." 

^  THE  JOURNAL 

BCr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of -the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. August  18,  1970,  be  diqMnsed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poire.  Without  objectkm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 


COBAMITTEE  MEEnNGS  DXTRINa 
SEHATB  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD-  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  ocHnmltteea 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  aessioD 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  C^  BUSIMEBB 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 


THE  STANDING  ORC«R  ON  CALL- 
ING OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Senators  will  note  that  the  Daily 
Digest  does  not  state  with  regard  to  the 
program,  in  accordance  witii  the  stand- 
ing order  of  Monday,  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  of  any  unobjected-to  bills 
which  have  t)een  cleared  on  both  tides 
would  be  undertaken  on  each  legislative 
day  prior  to  the  recognition  of  Senators 
pursuant  to  q?ecial  orders. 

I  want  to  explain  this  as  an  inadvert- 
ence on  my  part  and  as  being  due  to 
force  of  habit  On  yesterday,  when  I 
asked  for  a  special  order  for  recognition 
of  the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  I  failed  to  recall  thai 
the  Senate  had  entered  into  a. standing 
agreement  on  Monday  under  which  the 
call  of  the  calendar  of  unobiected-to 
bills  would  occur  immediately  after  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
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on  each  remaining  legislaUve  day  of  this 

session.  , 

I  make  this  explanation  so  that  the 
majority  leader  and  the  acting  minority 
leader  will  both  understand  the  over- 
sight. 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  imderstandmg, 
on  the  authority  of  the  majority  leader, 
that  any  unobjected-to  bills  cleared  on 
both  sides  today  may  be  called  up  later 
during  the  day  follow'ing  the  vote  on  the 
pending  Brooke  amendment  and  special 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
that  mean  that  later  in  the  day  there 
will  be  a  calendar  call:  that  we  will  lay 
aside  the  pending  bUl.  and  take  up  the 
calendar  bUls? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  because  of  the 
inadvertence.  Because  of  the  faUure  to 
make  the  announcement,  we  think  that 
the  pending  bUl  may  be  laid  aside  and 
those  measures  taken  up.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
sucli  bills  to  be  caUed  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know,  either,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a 
bad  procedure  to  foUow.  Therefore,  I 
will  now  file  an  objection  to  calling  up 
unobjected-to  bills  today.  I  think  it  would 
be  much  more  orderly  procedure  if  we 
knew  in  advance  when  they  were  going 
to  be  called  up.  because  if  they  are  to 
be  caUed  up  at  any  time  during  the  day, 
we  would  be  back  to  the  old  procedure. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  em- 
barrassed because  of  my  inadvertence.  I 
will  make  sure  it  does  not  happen  again. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  all 
understand. 
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NEW  TEXT  OP  AMENDMENT  TO 
END  THE  WAR 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  for  time  today,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Hatfiild,  Crans- 
ton, GooDELL,  and  Hitghes,  so  that  we 
might  armoimce  to  the  Senate  our  In- 
tention to  substitute  revised  language  for 
the  present  version  of  amendment  No. 
609,  widely  known  as  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war. 

I  want  to  note,  first  of  all,  that  the  con- 
cept of  setting  a  legislative  timetable  for 
withdrawal  of  UJB.  forces  from  Vietnam 
was  first  proposed  by  Senator  Ooodell 
In  his  bill,  S.  3000,  Introduced  in  Sep- 
tember of  1969.  That  plan,  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  cosponsoring,  would  have 
barred  the  use  of  funds  for  maintaining 
any  troops  in  Vietnam  beyond  December 
30,  1970.  Senator  Goodell  deserves  spe- 
cial recognition  for  his  Initiative  and  for 
lils  important  contribution  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  viable,  responsible  means  of 
ending  our  Involvement  In  Vietnamese 
affairs. 

Our  present  joint  effort— introducefl 
first  on  April  30  of  this  year  and  In 
slightly  different  form  on  May  5 — builds 
on  the  Ume-certain  disengagement  con- 


cept with  several  strengthening  varia- 
tions. The  language  we  are  armouncing 
today  further  clarifies  and  consolidates 
the  essential  provisions  of  those  pro- 
posals. 

This  new  draft  retains  the  central  pur- 
pose of  the  original  version— the  estab- 
lishment of  a  definite  timetable  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces.  We 
continue  and  reaffirm  our  conviction 
that  unless  such  action  is  taken  we  must 
accept  the  dismal  prospect  of  many  more 
years  of  brutal  and  futile  warfare.  We 
suggest  further  that  our  proposal  will 
reestablish  the  joint  control  by  the 
President  and  Congress  over  military 
affairs  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution. 

Because  several  months  time  have 
passed  since  we  first  Introduced  the 
amendment,  we  have  moved  the  dead- 
line for  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  June  of  1971  back  to  December  of 
1971.  On  this  point  it  is  significant  that 
a  Harris  survey  published  earlier  this 
week,  reflects  strong  majority  support 
for  legislative  action  to  require  complete 
withdrawal  by  the  end  of  1971  by  re- 
spondents expressing  an  opinion.  Some 
44  percent  of  those  polled  favor  with- 
drawal through  congressional  action  of 
all  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  1971  Only  35  percent  oppose  this 
plan,  with  21  percent  imsure. 

The  revised  language  deletes  a  provi- 
sion In  the  original  version  which  would 
have  limited  funds  to  specified  purposes 
after  December  31  of  this  year.  We  in- 
tend no  Interference  with  the  President's 
authority  to  conduct  the  withdrawal 
with  full  tactical  flexibUity.  If  there  has 
been  any  concern  over  the  relationship 
between  our  amendment  and  Com- 
mander In  Chief  powers,  It  should  be 
quickly  dispelled  by  this  change. 

The  original  version  assured  that  funds 
would  remain  available  past  the  with- 
drawal date  for  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam in  amounts  separately  authorized, 
for  arranging  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war,  and  for  the  provision  of  asylum  for 
any  South  Vietnamese  who  might  be 
physically  endangered  by  the  return  of 
American  troops.  Those  provisions  are 
retained. 

As  was  made  painfully  clear  by  the  ac- 
tion in  Cambodia,  the  conflict  with  which 
our  amendment  concerns  itself  must  be 
regarded  as  reidonal  In  scope,  including 
all  of  Indochina.  The  new  language 
treats  It  as  such,  substituting  a  tingle 
uniform  termination  date  for  any  mili- 
tary activities  by  U.S.  forces  in  or  over 
any  of  the  three  countries,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Vietnam.  This  replaces  the 
separate  dates  we  had  previously  pro- 
posed. 1 

The  new  language  places  special  em- 
phasis on  the  search  for  means  to  assure 
Joint  executive-legislative  responsibility 
over  any  further  actions  in  Indochina. 
The  Senate  vote  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  seen  by  many  as  the 
sole  source  of  Presidential  authority  to 
use  military  force  In  Vietnam,  under- 
scores the  need  for  a  new  deflniticai  of 
policy,  devel(ved  through  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 


gress. 
The  revised  amendment  Incorporates 


specific  procedures  for  that  purpose.  It 
calls  upon  the  President  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  any  recommendations  he 
might  have  on  the  conflict,  along  with 
his  evaluation  of  the  withdrawal  proc- 
ess set  by  the  amendment  and  any  re- 
quests for  further  authority  which  he 
deems  appropriate.  They  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  military  and  foreign  af- 
fairs committees  of  the  Congress,  which 
would,  in  turn,  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate,  respectively. 

It  is  clear  that  congressional  respon- 
sibilities and  powers  on  issues  of  war 
and  peace  are  much  broader  than  the 
simple  power  to  declare  war.  The  amend- 
ment itself  would  implement  other  con- 
stitutional provisions,  primarily  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies  and 
the  obligation  to  review  all  military  ac- 
tions at  least  once  every  2  years. 

We  have,  therefore,  eliminated  any 
superfluous  reference  to  a  declaration  of 
war  in  Indochina,  and  propose  instead 
the  use  of  the  more  flexible  and  limited 
vehicle  of  a  joint  resolution  for  action 
the  Congress  might  take  subsequent  to 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  This  proce- 
dure could,  for  example,  be  used  upon  a 
determination  that  additional  time 
might  be  needed  to  assure  that  the  with- 
drawal is  completed  with  maximum 
safety. 

What  we  seek  by  tliis  amendment,  in 
short.  Is  to  restore  a  measure  of  con- 
stitutional government  to  this  body  and 
to  our  parliamentary  system. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  one 
side  observation  about  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  were  made  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident earlier  this  week  with  respect  to 
the  integrity  and  the  patriotism  of 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  Vice  President  ssdd  he  was  not 
questioning  our  patriotism,  but  only  our 
judgment  in  offering  this  amendment. 
I  want  to  underscore  the  patriotic  char- 
acter of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment by  stating  that  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  them  are  combat  veterans  who 
have  participated  in  war  at  firsthand, 
some  of  it  very  bloody  combat,  one  co- 
sponsor,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNOtJYE)  having  lost  an  arm  in  World 
Warn. 

But  whether  the  sponsors  are  veterans 
or  not.  all  of  them  seek  to  restore  con- 
stitutional government.  They  seek  to  es- 
tablish a  date  certain,  so  that  we  can 
stop  the  killing  in  Vietnam,  stop  the 
killing  in  Indochina,  stop  the  bloodbath 
that  is  now  in  progress  there,  and  bring 
this  war  to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  further  clar- 
ify the  specific  changes  we  have  made.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  we 
are  armouncing  today  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  the  version  introduced  on  May 
5  and  the  one  Senator  Hatfield  and  I 
originally  proposed  on  April  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ambndiunt  600 — AMEitDiaMT  To  End  thx 
War — Nxw  Languack 
Section      .  (a)  No  part  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  thU  Act  or  any  other 
law  siiall  be  used  after  December  31,  1971. 
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to  maintain  or  Introduce  any  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  States  In  or  over  Indo- 
china, unless  the  Congress  (after  examina- 
tion of  the  recommendaUons  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  secUon)  shall 
by  joint  resolution  specifically  otherwise  pro- 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  preclude 
the  otherwise  authorized  use  of  funds  in 
connection  with  Indochina  for  provision  of 
assUtance  In  amounts  and  for  purposes  spe- 
clflcally  authorized  by  the  Congress,  for  the 
release  of  prisoners,  and  lor  the  arrangement 
of  asylum  for  Indochlnese  who  might  be 
physically  endangered  by  the  withdrawal 
of  United  States  forces. 

(c)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
of  United  States  policy  In  Indochina.  In- 
cluding his  assessments  of  both  the  mili- 
tary and  political  consequences  of  the  with- 
drawal required  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  his  recommendations  on  steps 
to  secure  the  release  of  United  States  pris- 
oners of  war.  and  his  evaluation  of  the  abil- 
ity of  United  States  forces  to  conduct  a  safe 
and  orderly  withdrawal  from  Indochina  by 
December  31,  1971.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  such  recommendations  (and  such  sup- 
plementary recommendations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  elect  to  submit  at  a  later  time) 
should  be  examined  in  the  Senate  by  the 

•  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  and  In  the  House  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs 
and  that  such  committees  should  report 
their  recommendaUons  to  the  Senate  and 
House  respectively. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Indochina"  shall  mean  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Amendment  No.  605 
X  On  page      ,  line      ,  insert  the  following: 

3  Sec.      .  (a)  Unless  there  has  been  a  decla- 

*^  ration  {rf  war  by  the  Congress  with  respect 

to  any  conflict  in  Vietnam,  no  part  of  any 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
ca-  any  other  law  shall  be  expended  in  con- 
nection with  such  conflict  after  December 
31,  1970,  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  pay 
costs  relating  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  forces,  to  the  termination  of  United 
States  military  operations  In  that  country, 
to  the  arrangement  for  exchange  of  prisoners 
of  war  with  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, to  the  provision  of  food  and  other 
nonmllltary  supplies  and  services  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  to 
arrangements  for  asylum  In  friendly  coun- 
tries for  Vietnamese  who  might  be  physically 
endangered  by  the  vrtthdrawal  of  United 
States  forces. 

(b)  Unless  there  has  been  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  any 
conflict  In  L>aos,  no  part  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  expended  to  fxirnlsh,  after  De- 
cember 31.  1970,  to  Laos  or  to  personnel  of 
Laos  any  defense  article  of  any  military  as- 
sistance or  advice. 

(c)  Unless  there  has  been  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  any 
conflict  in  Cambodia,  no  p«tft  of  any  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  shall  be  expended  to  furnish  to 
Cambodia  or  personnel  of  Cambodia  any 
defense  article  or  any  military  assistance  or 
advice. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"defense  article"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing given  such  term  under  section  644  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Amendment  No.  609 
On  page      ,  line      .  insert  the  following: 
Sec.      .  (a)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have 
declared  war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  expended  In  Vietnam  after  Decem- 


ber 31.  1970,  for  any  purpose  arising  from 
military  conflict:  Provided,  That  funds  may 
be  expended  as  required  for  the  safe  and  sys- 
tematic withdrawal  of  aU  United  States  mili- 
tary operations,  the  provision  of  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam  in  amounts  and  for  pur- 
poses speciflcally  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  asylum  lor  Vietnamese  who  might 
be  physically  endangered  by  the  withdrawal 
of  United  States  forces  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  withdrawal  of  aU  United 
States  mlUtary  personnel  from  Vietnam  shaU 
be  completed  no  later  than  June  30,  1971, 
unless  the  Congress,  by  Joint  reeolutlon,  ap- 
proves a  finding  by  the  President  that  an 
additional  stated  period  of  time  Is  required  to 
insure  the  safety  of  such  personnel  during  the 
withdrawal  process.  

(b)  Unless  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war,  no  part  of  any  fimds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  thU  Act  or  any  other  law  shaU  be 
expended  after  December  31,  1970,  to  furnish 
to  Laos  any  military  advisers,  or  to  support 
mlUtctfy  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  to  or  over 
Laos. 

(c)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  ae- 
clared  war,  no  part  of  any  funds  approprUted 
pursuant  to  the  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended,  after  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thU  Act.  to  furnish  to  Cam- 
bodia any  defense  article  or  any  mUltary  as- 
sistance or  mUltary  advisers,  or  to  support 
mUltary  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  to  or  over 
Cambodia. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "defense  article"  shall  have  the  same 
meantog  given  such  term  under  section  644 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I  have 
joined  as  coauthors  of  this  amendment, 
together  with  Senators  Hatfield,  Crans- 
ton, and  Hughes,  in  announcing  a  re- 
vision of  the  wording  of  the  amendment 
to  end  the  war. 

The  basic  language  of  the  revision — 
barring  use  of  funds  for  maintenance  or 
introduction  of  U.S.  forces  in  or  over 
Indochina  after  a  specified  date— is  lan- 
guage that  I  prepared.  It  adopts  the  con- 
cept^-and  utilizes  the  format— of  my 
original  Vietnam  bill.  S.  3000.  proposed 
last  year.  That  bUl  was  the  first  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  Congress  to  prohibit 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  keeping  any 
U.S.  military  personnel  in  Vietnam  after 
a  stated  deadline. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  group  of 
Senators  has  been  unvarying  in  embrac- 
ing that  concept  of  cutting  off  funds  by 
a  fixed  date  in  the  future,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish congressional  responsibility  In 
ending  the  war. 

The  revised  language  prohibits  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  maintain  or  In- 
troduce any  military  personnel  of  the 
United  States  in  or  over  Indochina  after 
December  31.  1971.  Indochina  Is  de- 
fined as  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  some  ques- 
tion about  pushing  the  termination  date 
back  to  December  31.  1971.  I  would  em- 
phasiae  however,  that  from  the  very 
beginning.  In  September  of  1969,  It  was 
my  conviction,  that  It  would  take  about 
a  year  to  withdraw  all  our  forces  from 
Vietnam  in  an  orderly  and  ssife  maimer. 
That  Is  why,  In  the  original  S.  3000.  I 
proposed  a  fixed  date  for  withdrawal,  a 
little  over  a  year  from  the  time  I  Intro- 
duced S.  3000.  That  Is  why,  last  spring. 


when  the  five  of  us,  subsequently  Joined 
by  a  total  of  24  Including  the  original  five, 
cospwnsored  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war,  we  fixed  the  date  approximately  a 
year  hence  from  the  introduction  of  the 
legislation,  taking  account  of  the  time 
that  would  be  required  for  passage  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  Introduced  my 
bill  last  year.  President  Nixon  said  it  was 
defeatist,  that  he  wanted  to  get  the 
troops  out  sooner  than  December  31, 
1970.  We  all  want  to  see  our  troops  out 
sooner.  We  all  devoutly  wish  that  that 
could  come  about.  But  from  the  begin- 
ning, it  has  been  our  position — certainly 
It  has  been  my  position — that  Congress 
should  exercise  Its  responsibility  In  this 
area  In  a  reliable,  sober,  and  responsi- 
ble fashion.  We  could  not  simply  call  for 
Immediate  withdrawal,  because  Immedi- 
ate withdrawal  was  obviously  Impossible. 
We  feared  that  those  who  demanded  im- 
mediate wlthdrawad  might  really  find 
themselves,  2  or  3  years  hence,  still 
shouting  "Get  out  now"  while  our  troops 
still  remain  there.  S.  3000,  the  blueprint 
for  the  amendment,  was  an  attempt  to 
present  a  feasible  means  for  Congress  to 
exercise  Its  direct  responsibility  in  mat- 
ters of  war  and  peace. 

Unfortunately,  the  comments  of  the 
Vice  President  In  the  last  few  days  would 
Indicate,  I  fear,  that  the  administration 
is  moving  toward  a  confrontation — I  be- 
lieve an  unnecessary  confrontation — 
with  Congress  on  this  issue.  I  think  it 
would  be  far  better  if  the  administra- 
tion had  recognized  that  what  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  to  end  the  war 
are  saying  to  the  administration  Is,  "Yes. 
we  hall  your  reversal  of  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. We  hall  the  fact  that  we  have 
started  to  deescalate  and  withdraw 
troops.  Any  President  must  bear  con- 
siderable onus  In  dealing  with  this  cha- 
otic situation  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia.  However,  Congress 
stands  ready  to  share  that  responsibility 
with  the  President.  This  should  not  be  a 
political  or  partisan  matter.  Almost  all 
Americans  today  concede  that,  the  war 
was  wrong  yet  we  find  ourselTes  bogged 
down  there,  unable  to  withdraw." 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  It  is  important 
that  the  amendment  to  end  the  war  be 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  revision 
which  we  are  offering  makes  it  clear 
that  UJS.  bombing  missions  over  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  Laos  and  Cambodia  must 
cease  by  the  termination  date  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  and  thus  plugs  a  loophole 
m  the  existing  language,  which  failed 
to  expressly  bar  bombing  mibsions  over 
Vietnam  from  Thai  or  Guam  bases.  The 
revision  also  omits  the  language  which 
was  added  to  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war  but  was  not  Included  In  my  orig- 
inal bill,  S.  3000.  This  language  makes 
reference  to  Congress  declaring  war  as 
a  preface  to  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war.  We  said  that.  In  the  absence  <rf  a 
declaration  of  war,  all  troops  must  be  out 
by  the  fixed  date  set  forth  In  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war. 

The  revision  thus  makes  It  clear  that 
the  sole  objective  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  secure  US.  disengagement  from  Indo- 
china. The  power  to  declare  war  is  re- 
served to  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, In  any  case.  Certainly  by  putting  In 
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that  preface,  we  did  not  imply  that  we 
would  recommend  any  circumstance 
known  to  us  or  anticipated  by  us  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  reason  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war. 

The  revision  creates  a  mechanism  to 
give  Congress  the  full  benefit  of  the 
President's  recommendation  and  advice 
in  deciding  upon  any  extension  of  the 
deadline. 

It  authorizes  Congress  to  extend  the 
termination  date  by  Joint  resolution- 
after  considering  recommendations  of 
the  President.  The  President  is  required 
to  submit  his  recommendations  within  60 
days  after  enactment,  and  may  submit 
supplemental  advice  at  any  time  of  his 
choosing. 

These  Presidential  recommendations 
would  include  his  assessment  of  the  mili- 
tary and  political  consequences  of  with- 
drawal, his  analysis  of  the  ability  of  US. 
forces  to  be  withdrawn  in  a  safe  and 
orderly  manner  by  the  termination  date, 
and  his  proposals  as  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  secure  the  release  of  U5.  pris- 
oners. The  President's  recommenda- 
tloos  would  be  referred  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  foreign  Rriations,  which  would  be 
required  to  report  to  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively. 

The  tiltimate  decision  of  whether  or 
not  to  extend  the  deadline,  however, 
would  remain  with  Congress,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity. 

Like  the  existing  language,  the  revised 
amendment  would  allow  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  the  provision  of  economic 
and  military  aid,  the  return  of  prisoners, 
and  the  provision  of  asylum  for  Indo- 
chinese — provided  these  expenditures 
were  authorized  elsewhere. 

The  revised  language  establishes  a 
single  clear  withdrawal  deadline  for  all 
Indochina  instead  of  the  three  separate 
deadlines  now  in  the  amendment.  Re- 
cent events  in  Cambodia  have  shown 
that  the  war  Is  one  conflict  that  Ignores 
national  boundaries  within  Indochina. 
This  makes  separate  withdrawal  time- 
tables for  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
impracticable.  A  single  withdrawal  time- 
table for  all  Indochina  is  needed,  and 
that  is  what  the  revised  language  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pitoted  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  revised  amendment,  the  text 
of  the  original  amendment  to  end  the 
war.  and  the  text  of  my  original  bill, 
S.3000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendments  and  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Amekoment  To  End  thk  Wa» — Nrw 

liANCTTACX 

"SBcnoiv  .  (a)  No  i>art  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  used  after  December  31,  1971, 
to  maintain  or  Introduce  any  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  States  In  or  oyer  Indo- 
china, unless  the  Oongress  (after  examina- 
tion of  the  recommendations  to  be  submitted 
unda*  subsection  (c)  of  this  sectlcm)  shall  by 
Joint  resolution  speclfloally  otherwise  pro- 
vide. ♦ 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  otherwise  authorized  use  of  funds  In  con- 
nection with  Indochina  for  provision  of  ss- 


slstance  In  amounts  and  for  purposes  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Congress,  for  the 
release  of  prisoners,  and  for  the  arrangement 
of  asylum  for  Indochlnese  who  might  be 
physically  endtmgered  by  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces. 

'•(c)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
on  United  states  policy  In  Indochina,  in- 
cluding his  asieesments  of  both  the  military 
and  political  consequences  of  the  withdrawal 
required  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  his  recommendations  on  steps  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  United  States  prisoners  of 
war,  and  his  evaluation  of  the  ability  of 
United  States  forces  to  conduct  a  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal  frcwa  Indochina  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Oongress 
that  such  recommendations  (and  such  sup- 
plementary recommendations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  elect  to  submit  at  a  later  time) 
should  be  examined  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  and  in  the  House  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs 
and  that  such  committees  should  report  their 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  and  House 
respectively. 

■•(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•Indochina'  shall  mean  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia." 

Amkndmsnt  To  End  Was — OiJ>  Lancuao« 
Skc.  .  (a)  Unless  the  Congress  shall 
have  declared  war,  no  part  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  expended  In  Vietnam  after  De- 
cember 31, 1970,  for  any  purpose  arising  from 
military  conflict:  Provided,  That  funds  may 
be  expended  as  required  for  the  safe  and  sys- 
tematic withdrawal  of  all  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel,  the  termination  of  United 
States  military  operations,  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  in  amounts  and 
for  purposes  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the 
arrangement  of  asylum  for  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces :  And  provided 
further.  That  the  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  military  personnel  from  Vietnam  shall 
be  completed  no  later  than  June  30,  1971, 
unless  the  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution,  ap- 
proves a  finding  by  the  President  that  an  ad- 
ditional suted  period  of  time  is  required  to 
Insure  the  safety  of  such  personnel  during 
the  withdrawal  process. 

(b)  Unless  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended  after  December  31,  1970,  to  furnish 
to  Laos  any  military  advisers,  or  to  support 
military  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  in  or 
over  Laos. 

(c)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended,  after  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  furnish  to  Cam- 
bodia any  defense  article  or  any  military  as- 
ststance  or  military  advisers,  or  to  support 
military  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  in  or  over 
Cambodia. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "defense  article"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  under  section  644 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

OaicntAi.  OooDKLL  Vbtnaic  Bnx,  S.  8000 
ChaptOT  1  of  part  m  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sac.  60aA.  Presence  In  Vietnam. — No  part 
of  any  amount  authorized  to  be  approprlatad 
under  any  Act  shall  be  used  after  Decem- 
ber 1,  1970  to  maintain  military  personnel 
of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam." 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  August  17,  the  New  York  Post 
published  the  results  of  a  Harris  poll  In- 
dicating that  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  now  favor  this  amendment.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  sponsor  of  the  poll,  Mr. 
Harris,  actually  described  it  as  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  calling  for  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1971.  So  he 
had  the  revised  language  even  before  It 
was  ofTered,  and  it  is  good  that  he  did, 
because  this  gives  us  a  test  on  the  new 
language  that  is  referred  to  as  the  res- 
olution introduced  by  the  Senators  who 
are  now  in  the  Chamber. 

By  a  vote  of  44  to  35  percent,  "a  plu- 
rality of  the  public  would  favor  a  con- 
gressional resolution  'requiring  that  all 
U.S.  troops  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  1971.'  " 

So,  for  those  who  follow  public  opin- 
ion polls  with  some  interest,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HAsais:  Most  Favor  Viet  Wujom  bt  1972 
(By  LoiUs  Harris) 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  see  U.S.  Involvement  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  liquidated  runs  so  deep  that,  by 
44  to  35  per  cent,  a  plurality  of  the  public 
would  favor  a  Congressional  resolution  "re- 
quiring that  all  U.S.  troops  be  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1971."  Such  a 
resolution  has  been  put  forth  In  the  Senate 
by  Republican  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  and 
Democrat  George  McOovem  of  South  Dakota. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  asked  about  the 
amendment  offered  by  Sens.  John  Sherman 
Cooper  (R-Ky.)  and  Frank  Church  (D-Ida.) 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  President 
from  spending  military  appropriations  on 
VS.  troops  in  Cambodia,  the  public  came 
down  In  opposition  by  44  to  34  per  cent.  The 
Cooper-Church  amendment  passed  the 
Senate,  but  was  defeated  In  the  House. 

CAMBODIA  AND  NIXON 

The  difference  In  public  reaction  to  these 
two  measures  Illustrates  graphically  the  state 
of  public  opinion  following  the  U.S.  ground 
operations  in  Cambodia.  Despite  widespread 
Initial  doubts  about  the  Cambodian  move, 
Nixon  made  good  his  promise  to  take  Amer- 
ican ground  troops  out  by  the  end  of  June, 
and  public  confidence  was  restored  In  the 
viability  of  his  pledge  to  withdraw  150,000 
troops  from  Vietnam  by  next  May. 

The  American  people  seem  to  be  saying 
that  they  are  willing  to  back  the  President's 
Judgment  as  long  as  he  gives  assurances  that 
it  will  pave  the  way  for  further  troop  with- 
drawals and  an  end  to  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

The  depth  of  feeling  that  this  country 
should  get  out  of  Vietnam  can  be  seen  In  the 
support  for  the  Hatfleld-McOovem  resolu- 
tion. It  is  ironic  that  although  enough  votes 
were  mustered  In  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  the  Batfleld- 
McGovem  resolution  has  been  lagging  for 
want  of  such  support. 

The  patterns  of  public  support  and  op- 
position to  the  resolution  requiring  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of  1971 
captures  much  of  the  deep  division  that 
exists  across  the  country  on  the  war  Itself. 
A  substantial  number  of  Americans  are  un- 
decided on  the  issue,  and  neither  side  has 
a  clear-cut  majority. 

A  cross-section  of  ISOO  households  was 
asked  between  July  ,28-30: 

"It  has  been  proposed  that  Congress  pass 
a  resolution  reqtilring  that  all  XTJS.  troop* 
be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
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*      „  „,„>,  -  r-miution  would  DfioDle    favor  the  amendment  we  have  ministration's      recommwidation      and 

J." t>,?'C5?^f"me^SJ^d^  wo^d  jSu  ?S?Slnitere4edform.ButIwould  viewpoints.    This    time    frame    <»n    be 

ZTof^S^  TrSSS  mcongr'L  ^y  ^eS  Is  a  great  difference  between  changed  simply  by  a  Joint  ^^lution  ^ 

ww.^  woufd^uire  aU  U.8.  troops  to  be  a  poU  on  a  specific  suggestion  such  as  Congress-the   same   vehicle   that   was 

wi^rawn  from^  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  tuS-^th  a  specific  date  named,  and  a  used,  in  fact,  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 

19717"  mandate  that  Congress  exercise  Its  con-  res^ution. 

dent  flexibility, 

iin  psrcsnt)  '  mcqoverN  The  Senator  Is  cor-  Rather,  the  amendment  advocates  the 

J.  ■  following:  If  the  administration  flnds  It 

Favor  Oppose    Unwre  ^   GOODELL   This  Is  the  case  be-  necessary  to  maintain  our  troops  in  Indo- 

^ cause  the  American  people  do  not  know  china  beyond  1971,  then  Congress  should 

NATIONWIDE                   „        ,,         ,,  wl»t  the  President's  plan  is.  They  know  be  told  why  this  is  necessary,  and  must 

By  region:                                 54        26         20  that  It  Is  a  gradual  withdrawal.  They  do  give  their  £«)proval  by  Joint  resolution. 

Kfa:::::::::::::::::::::      «       i'         Jf  not  know  whether  there  are  any  specific  I^  my  mmd^  that  is  an  utterly  reason- 

soott 12       40         M  dates,  other  than  interim  dates  the  Pres-  able  approach.  It  pute  forth  the  time 

a-stite::::::::::::::::     «      39      m  ident  has  already  announced.  ^'■*™*  ^°'L^*^?:t'*'4  "^*  Vt.T.K'^  S 

By  politics:                                „        -,         ,,  Thus,  a  p(ai  of  this  nature  lends  ape-  the  majority  of  the  Americaii  public,  aa 

"•PJi'S;* ::;::::       %        M         n  cmc  support  for  congress  ending  the  war  indicated  by  the  Harris  poU  and  other 

?n'<S^ndJflt.:::;::: «        m         "  by  a  specmc  date-acting  legislatively  to  polls.  It  allows  for  Congress  to  ^ J^ 

Byisx:                                    3,       45         18  do  SO  Constitutional  role.  And  it  provides  that 

wSmw.:::::::::::::::."-"      «        g         ?|  Mr!  McGOVERN.  I  tWnk  the  senator's  our  future  poUcy  in  Vietnam  shaU  be 

3(M9 w       Si         u  Dohxtls  well  taken  established  in  a  clear  and  concise  man- 

if^V^" ::"."."-■-       43        38         19  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  ner.  restoring  our  constitutional  integrity 

50  .ndovif :::::.'- 36        36         zb  mV  hatPIELD.  I  thank  the  senator  allowing  us  to  bring  this  tragic  chapter 

■ ■ ~  from  South  Dakota.  of  our  Nation's  history  to  a  reasonable 

By  regions,  the  East  and  Midwest  combine  ^^    President,  I  Join   vrith   my  col-  and  perhaps  even  redeeming  cwiclusions. 
to  provide  a  plurality  in  support  of  the  Hat-  j^^^    ^jug    morning.     Senator    Mc-  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
fleid-McOovem  resolution    <^P'*«„^PP??  *  oovxRir      Senator     Goodell,     Senator  lieve  that  completes  our  time, 
tion  from  the  South  and  the  West.  ReP«bll-  ^^    '        ^  Senator  Hughes,  in  sub-  I  do  want  to  take  1  minute  to  corn- 
cans  tend  to  oPP«f„!°»*>  "^.''^m^tiiS  SSgUie  new  lavage  or  toe  modi-  mend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the 

iSH-'SlHSS  ^B^--"-^-—  f^i^^xz'^iz^^. 

neopie  who  view  themselves  as  Independents        j  ^jsh  to  draw  attention  to  one  par-  ment.      ,     ,  ^^             .    .       , ^„^ 

m  their  politics.  Nixon  and  Wallace  voters    ticular  aspect  of  this  amendment  vrtilch  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tune, 

m    1968    are    against    the    measure,    but     j  believe  is  of  crucial  importance.  That  ^—^^-i— .^— 

Humphrey  voters  are  heavily  for  It.                   j^  ^^  provision  enabling  the  adminis-  PRISONER -OP-WAR  PATE 

SEX,  AM  SPLTT                             tration  to  present  to  the  Congress  its  own  STILL  UNCERTAIN 

Perhaps   the   most  significant  divisions,     plans  and  recommendations  with  respect  

however,  are  along  sex  and  age  lines.  Men     ^  Vietnam,  and  for  Congress  to  examine  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

are  opposed  to  legislation  requiring  an  end     through  its  duly  established  committees  the  middle  of   the  monsoon  season  in 

to  the  war  before  1972,  but  women  favor  such     ^^e  whole  issue  of  disengagement  from  Southeast    Asia— a    time    of    torrential 

a  bill  by  a  wide  ™»'«i'',.  ^",  ^^f  *  "P'"    Vietnam.  We  aU  know  that  there  are  rains  and  steaming  heat.  The  season  otf 

down  the  nuddie   but  "»»?«  "«'*"  ^0  are     v                  ^^^j          ^  complexities  in-  dreary,  damp  heat  adds  to  the  discomfort 

heavily  for  the  Hatfleld-McOovernbUl.              ^^^^""^"t^'future  of  our  poUcy  In  and  malaise  of  those  hundreds  of  Ameri- 

h^.Ve  wasiS^?^"Seo"L  way  Ts^^^^^^^^    Vietnam   w!  know  that  in  estabhshing  cans  who  are  held  in  grimly  unpl^sant 

Son^rl^ci^Slf  the  Mid^^'t.  Democrats     Adelines  for  future  policy,  we  need  to  detention  by  the  North  Vietnamese  C(«n- 

and  those  In  the  30-49  age  group.  Inde-     ^ave  careful  and  thorough  examination  munist     regime.     Their     quarters     are 

pendents  women,  young  people,  and  residents     ^^  ^  ^hese  issues.  We  cannot  correct  cramped  and  their  shelter  inadequate. 

of  the  East  stood  their  ground  in  support     ^  niistaken  policy  of  the  past  by  a  hasty  They  suffer  unendurable  hardships  and 

of  both  Cooper-Church  and  the  Hatneia-     ^^  ^^^  decision  about  our  policy  In  the  do  so  with  little  complaint. 

McOovem  resolution.                                       future  We  must  at  all  times  bear  in  mind  the 

This  analysis  points  up  *^at  the  division             ^                ^^  ^^^  proposed  that  a  conditions  under  which  these  men  exist. 

over  Vietnam  at  ijome  is  «^«>»« J^  ^^  °°     procedure  of  hearings  be  established  in  we  must  continue  our  every  effort  to  win 

Sr^nt°s  r^e'SeslSi  K^^^e "    Krii  «lSie  in  d%th  the  considera-  their  earUest  possible  ^ea^.  Until  such 

co^nSngposftion.  The  key  turning  point     tions  relating  to  our  future  poUcy  time  as  they  are  rescued  we  mi^t  do  aU 

m  the  battle  for  public  opinion  clearly  will        All  of  US  in  Congress  want  there  to  in  our  power  to  make  their  tenure  in 

be  over  the  question  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals    ^  ^^  pn«)er  constitutional  balance  be-  prison  more  comfortable  by  restoring 

and  whether  Nixon  Is  iiquidaUng  American     ^^^^    the    legislative    and    executive  communications  between  them  and  their 

involvement  in  Vietnam  fast  enough  to  suit    ^^,,^^^^68  as  we  formulate  our  course  of  faipilles  on  a  normal,  nonpropaganda 

the  public's  desire  to  bring  American  fighting     ^^^^^  ^  Indochina.  In  particular,  we  basis. 

men  back  home.                                                j^^  ^^^^^  searching  for  the  method  and  so  long  as  these  men  are  held  prisoner, 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the     procedure  by  which  Congress  should  play  we  must  not  forget  them. 

Senator  yield  on  that  point?                       its  part,  and  fulfill  the  constitutional  i 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.                              responsibility  It  has  so  long  neglected  In  .-^t^^^^j-atION    OP    APPROPRIA- 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think     this  process.  ^^2??OR  SmJTARYraOCURE- 

It  is  important,  when  we  look  at  polls,  to        we  beUeve  that  this  amendment  pro-  ^^A^foT^  PURPOSES 

recognize  that  the  American  people  do    yldes  for  that  opportumty.  It  puts  forth  »»ENT  anu  uinis«  t-urvr-v« 

not  know  about  the  alternatives  avail-     a  procedure  by  which  Congress  shall  The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

aWe  to  them  for  ending  the  war.  They    piay  its  role.  In  cooperation  with  the  poye.  The  hour  of  10  o'clock  having  ar- 

want   peace,   overwhelmingly.   That   la    executive  branch.  rived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Soiate 

clear   from  every  poll  that  has  been        seen  in  this  way.  the  amendment  sets  the  imflnlshed  business,  which  win  be 

taken.                                                            forth  the  goal  for  our  complete  dlsen-  stated. 

I  recall  that  last  year,  with  respect  to    gagement  from  Indochina  at  ^he  end  of  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

my  bill  S  8000.  Mr.  Gallup  conducted  a     1971.  But  more  Important,  It  maintains  fgUows: 

poll  that  showed  that  67  percent  of  the     that  such  a  deadline  shall  be  no  Inflexible  ^  ,^  (^Jt  I7l»),  to  aotboriM  appeo- 

neoDle  favored  it  and  31  percent  opposed    or  unalterable  time;  Instead,  that  time-  prutions  during  tha  itoca»  y««  *"\'!LSir 
«!!!!«>«iit  m.  2-to-l  manrin                            taWe  is  actually  made  contingent  upwi     curement  of  aircraft.  mUaltoj.  naval  veajeU. 

"^^u'.^^ssS'ind.e.^,*..  ^^"~-,?'^5fJ^"«"4?^:  :si,r^''s2U'^2£p,s;..°ss: 

a  sutettntM  inHorlty  of  the  Amertoan    and  npon  fun  conslderatton  of  the  aa-    •ewoiiB.  •na  i-.-™. 
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KDd  evaluation  tor  the  Anned  Forcea,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  ol  the  Selected  Beeerve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Porcee.  ana 
for  other  purpoeee. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  821  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Brooki  ) . 

Time  is  now  under  control.  Who  yields 

time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  hir.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll,  and  the 
time  will  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
p«ivn,»GS  or  THX  ixooa— cnakmotts-conbemt 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts' yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
day during  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Brookk),  all  staff 
personnel  be  excluded  from  the  floor  and 
the  lobbies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
staff  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
staff  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  staff  of 
the  majority  and  the  minority  and  the 
assistants  thereof,  the  office  personnel 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  ,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  any  office  per- 
sonnel that  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  STEifwis),  the  manager  of 
the  bni,  may  feel  are  required  to  assist 
him  on  the  Senate  floor  during  debate. 

It  is,  of  course,  xmderstood  that  any 
other  Senator  could,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, get  permission  for  his  staff  to  be 
on  the  floor. 

I  think  I  should  state  that  a  gallery 
is  set  aside  for  staff  personnel  of  Senators 
and  that  it  would  aid.  I  think,  in  ex- 
pediting matters  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
would  certainly  lend  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Senate  if,  on  a  very  controversial 
vote,  such  as  will  occur  today  at  1  o'clock, 
the  floor  could  be  as  clear  as  possible  of 
staff  personnel — certainly  those  person- 
nel not  needed  by  their  Senators  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presidait,  iwerv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  intent 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  members  of  the  staff  be  off 
the  Senate  floor  prior  to  the  vote  at  1? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia — and  I  would  so  specifi- 
cally state — In  my  request  to  the  Chair 
that  the  order  begin  nmning  now  and 
that  It  extend  throughout  the  period  or 
debate  until  the  vote  Is  annoimccd  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  Senator  understands  that  I  have 


in  my  unanimous-consent  request  re- 
served the  right  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  have  his  personnel  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes;  I  certainly  imder- 
stand  that.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
consideration  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important  Is- 
sue. Unfortunately,  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
present  and  will  not  be  on  the  floor  until 
it  is  time  for  the  vote. 

It  is  important  to  me  that  as  many 
members  of  the  senatorial  staff  as  pos- 
sible, who  might  be  able  to  assist  their 
Senators  when  they  come  on  the  floor, 
hear  the  debate  and  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  issue  in  all  of  its  ramiflcations. 
I  believe  that  members  of  the  senato- 
rial staff  will  be  quiet  and  courteous  and 
considerate.  They  can  be  seated  at  all 
times. 

I  frankly  see  no  valid  reason  why,  on 
this  pturticular  amendment,  we  have  to 
clear  the  floor.  Because  I  feel  that  way, 
I  respectfully  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  has  ob- 
jected to  the  request.  As  I  indicated,  a 
Senator  who  wishes  his  staff  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  could  ask  imanlmous 
consent.  I  would  interpose  no  objection. 
Staff  members  can  sit  in  the  gallery  to 
my  right,  which  is  reserved  for  staff  per- 
sonnel. They  can  meet  any  Senator  out- 
side the  Chamber  at  any  time  he  indi- 
cates he  wishes  to  see  them. 

I  do  this  not  because  of  any  personal 
whim  or  wish.  I  present  this  request  in 
the  interest  only  of  decorum  and  order  in 
the  Senate. 

I  sit  in  the  Chamber  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month 
when  important  votes  occur.  I  see  staff 
members  of  Senators  sitting  on  the  floor 
in  the  rear  comer  of  the  Chamber,  and 
running  all  over  the  floor,  and  up  and 
down  the  aisles. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  request 
in  order  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Senate  and  in  order  to  preserve  dignity 
and  decorum  and  order  in  the  Senate. 
It  Is  not  done  with  any  desire  to  incon- 
venience any  Senator. 

As  (dl  may  observe,  the  request  will 
enable  any  Senator  who  wishes  his  staff 
to  be  on  the  floor  to  simply  ask  that  they 
be  given  permission  to  enter  the  Cham- 
ber. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  again 
object. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  certainly  has 
my  respect.  I  imderstand  his  motive  in 
making  this  unanimous-consent  request. 
And  I  agree  with  the  Senator:  We  want 
decorum  in  the  Senate.  But  I  would  also 
point  out  that  in  my  limited  time  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  observed  that  many  of  the 
problems  we  have  experienced  have  come, 
not  so  much  from  the  senatorial  staff,  as 
from  the  Senators  themselves.  I  say  that 
very  respectfully. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wert  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  knows  that. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that 
dmlng   this  colloquy   time  is   running 
againrt  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  gen- 


erally agree  with  my  distinguished  and 
able  friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  would  certainly  go  so  far  as 
agreeing  not  to  have  any  staff  members 
sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  I 
feel  so  strongly  that  staff  members  should 
have  the  right  to  listen  to  this  debate, 
and  they  caimot  always  get  into  the  gal- 
leries, since  the  galleries  at  the  last  min- 
ute are  fllled.  that  I  must  respectfully 
object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  aware  of  the  rule  which 
places  a  duty  on  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing OfDcer,  on  his  own  initiative  and 
without  request  from  the  floor  by  any 
Senator,  to  enforce  the  rules  and  main- 
tain order  in  the  Chamber.  By  that  rule, 
a  Presiding  Officer  may  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  exclude  staff  members,  in  the  in- 
terest of  order,  and  no  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  needed. 

I  certairUy  hope,  in  view  of  the  objec- 
tion that  has  twice  been  voiced  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  .  that  the  Presiding  Officer  will 
exercise  his  discretion  today  and  will  ex- 
clude from  the  Senate  floor  the  clerks  of 
Senators  if  those  personnel  are  not  on  the 
floor  in  the  actual  discharge  of  official 
duties. 

Often  we  have  a  request  by  the  able 
majority  leader,  the  able  minority  leader, 
or  another  Senator  to  exclude  from  the 
Chamber  all  except  authorized  personnel. 
The  difficulty  with  that  request  is  that 
when  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  goes  to  talk 
to  the  clerks  of  Senators  congregated  in 
the  comers  and  elsewhere  on  the  floor, 
they  all  say  that  they  are  authorized  per- 
sonnel. That  leaves  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
uncertain  as  to  his  authority  to  exclude 
office  staff  personnel  from  the  Chamber. 

I  have  no  objection  to  any  staff  person- 
nel being  present  to  aid  their  Senators. 
I  realize  that  Senators  do  need  assistance 
on  the  floor  from  their  personal  staffs  at 
times.  But  some  Senators  have  been 
known  to  have  two.  three,  or  four  mem- 
bers of  their  staff  on  the  floor  at  any  one 
time.  Other  Senators  seldom  have  a  staff 
member  come  to  the  Chamber. 

I  must  say,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
staff  personnel  who  do  come  to  the  floor, 
that  the  majority  of  them  conduct  them- 
selves as  they  should.  They  sit  in  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber  and  do  not  run  up  and 
down  the  aisles  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
However,  some  staff  personnel  do  abuse 
their  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  they  can 
abrogate  that  privilege  individually  or 
collectively.  Senators  should  not  permit 
such  abuse  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

If  the  Senator  Is  going  to  object — and 
I  respect  his  right  to  object — and  he  has 
twice  objected  to  the  request,  I  hope  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  today  will,  on  his 
own  initiative,  take  care  to  see  that  staff 
members  who  are  on  the  floor  are  indeed 
here  to  aid  their  Senators,  and  that 
otherwise  they  be  excluded  from  the 
Chamber  and  the  lobby  until  the  vote  Is 
annoimced;  and  Uiat  those  staff  mem- 
bers who  are  here  stay  In  the  seats  at 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber  and  remain 
seated.    

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  The  Chair  says  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  that  several  rulings  of  the 
Chair  support  the  view  he  is  expressing, 
some  of  which  the  Chair  will  quote: 

The  Vice  President,  In  1939,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  clerk  was  not  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  poll- 
ing a  committee  on  a  matter. 

In  1908,  the  Chair  ruled  under  a  strict 
application  of  the  rule  relating  to  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor,  that  a  committee  clerk  on 
the  Senate  floor  reporting,  under  Instruc- 
tions, to  the  chairman  when  a  quorum  was 
not  In  fact  present,  was  not  In  the  actual 
discharge  of  his  ofDclal  duties. 

The  rule  is  in  the  negative.  It  states: 
No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  while  In  session,  except  as  follows : 

Then  a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the 
rule  reads: 

Clerics  to  Senate  Committees  and  Clerks  to 
Senators  when  In  the  actual  discharge  of 
their  official  duties. 

I  assure  both  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  there  will  be  decorum  in  the 
Chamber  so  long  as  this  Senator  is  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  great  confidence 
In  the  Chair,  as  I  do  in  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  as  I  do  in  members 
of  the  senatorial  staff. 

Mr.  President,  considerable  time  has 
been  expended.  This  is  an  important  mat- 
ter. I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  impor- 
tant and  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  very  strong  feelings  about 
this  subject.  He  has  voiced  them  on  many 
occasions.  I  agree  with  him  that  we  have 
had  a  problem  with  decorum.  I  think, 
however,  that  we  can  leave  it  up  to  the 
Chair  to  use  good  judgment  with  respect 
to  whether  the  floor  should  be  cleared  of 
staff  members.  I  would  agree  to  that. 

But  I  would  object,  most  respectfully 
again,  to  unanimous  consent  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  possibility 
the  time  that  has  been  taken  for  this 
discussion  might  be  charged  equally  to 
the  opponents  and  the  proponents  of  the 
amentoient? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor has  now  objected  a  third  time.  How- 
ever, in  fairness  to  the  Senator,  I  think 
the  time  consumed  should  be  equally  di- 
vided because  the  request  which  I  pro- 
posed was  a  matter  of  importance  to  all 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  amendment 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  that  has  been  con- 
sumed be  equally  divided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  time  will 
be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  customary 
fairness.  I  am  grateful. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
SO  seconds? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  all  other  Senators,  that  I, 


as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Stsmding  Rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, intend  to  take  up  this  matter  before 
the  full  committee  tomorrow  to  see  tf 
somehow  we  caimot  tighten  up  the  rules 
and  regulations  to  guarantee  a  little  more 
decorum  and  order  in  this  body  on  the 
part  of  staff  personnel  of  Senators  who 
are  permitted  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  pleased  to  know  he  so 
associates  himself. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  3^eld? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  25  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  recognized  for  25  minutes. 

THS    BROOKE-M'IKTTRX    COMPKOMISE :     DEFENSE 
IN    DEPTH 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
flcult  we  shall  face.  How  can  we  find  a 
consensus  on  a  vital  issue  of  national  se- 
curity, an  issue  in  which  technical  and 
political  and  strategic  and  diplomatic 
judgments  vary  widely?  I  know  that  ev- 
ery Member  of  this  body  is  primarily 
concerned  with  finding  a  course  which 
will  both  protect  our  Nation's  security 
and  promote  an  early  success  in  the 
urgent  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

In  working  to  find  such  a  course  I  wish 
to  propose  to  the  Senate  a  simple  concept. 
It  is  one  which.  In  my  judgment,  most 
nearly  meets  the  basic  objectives  of  both 
the  proponents  of  ABM  deployment  and 
the  opponents  of  further  deplojmient. 
The  amendment  I  offer  is  one  whidi  I 
developed  over  several  months  in  dis- 
cussion with  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  with  knowledge- 
able experts  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  elsewhere.  It  enjoyed  substan- 
tial support  in  the  committee,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  provides  a  reasonable  basis  for  a 
Senate  accommodation  on  this  contro- 
versy. 

The  amendment  I  prc^wse  is  brief.  It 
reads: 

Funds  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
the  procurement  of  antl-balUstlc  missile  de- 
fenses may  be  used  only  for  defense  of  Stra- 
tegic forces  deployed  at  Orand  Forks  Air 
Force  Base,  North  Dakota,  and  Malmatrom 
Air  Force  Base,  Montana. 

This  modest  geographical  limitation 
takes  no  money  from  the  President's  re- 
quest. By  leaving  full  funds  in  the  au- 
thorization it  permits  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  pursue  the  option  of  defense 
in  depth  at  the  first  two  ABM  sites,  an 
option  which  many  of  the  technical  pro- 
fessionals in  the  Safeguard  program 
themselves  preferred  to  an  extension  of 
the  system  to  new  sites. 

The  option  of  defense  in  depth  has 
long  been  considered  in  the  Safeguard 
program  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  De- 
fense in  depth  at  the  first  two  sites  en- 
Joys  Important  technical  advantages 
over  a  simple  expansion  of  the  system. 
By  deepening  the  defense  at  the  Initial 
sites,  especially  by  increasing  the  number 


of  radars,  the  serious  problem  of  radar 
vulnerability  is  significantly  reduced. 
With  additional  radars  the  defense  is 
able  to  survive  much  heavier  attacks  and 
to  protect  the  Minuteman  force  to  a  sub- 
stantially higher  degree. 

Thus  there  is  a  major  technical  at- 
traction to  this  concept.  It  in  fact  meets 
the  principal  technical  objection  which 
has  been  stated  to  the  proposed  deploy- 
ment. 

As  one  who  opposed  the  deployment  of 
phase  I.  I  remain  doubtful  about  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem and  believe  we  should  have  the 
benefit  of  further  experience  with  the 
system  before  making  a  larger  commit- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  however.  I  ap- 
preciate the  concern  of  the  system's  sup- 
porters that  an  expanded  defense  of  the 
deterrent  is  likely  to  be  required  by  a 
growing  Soviet  threat.  Significantly,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  seeking  to  in- 
vest over  $50  milUon  in  more  advanced 
radars  to  supplement  the  large  missile 
site  radars  proposed  by  Safeguard.  My 
own  preference  would  be  to  accelerate 
work  on  those  radars  and  deploy  them, 
if  necessary,  rather  tham  the  large  and 
expensive  MSR's  now  being  constructed. 

Given  the  fact  that  Safeguard  phase  I 
is  being  deployed,  however,  my  plan 
would  achieve  several  important  objec- 
tives: 

First.  It  would  provide  a  comparable 
degree  of  protection  of  the  Minuteman 
force  to  that  which  would  be  achieved 
through  the  administration's  proposed 
deployment  of  an  additional  Safeguard 
site  at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base; 

Second.  It  would  maintain  sufficient 
momentum  in  the  ABM  program  to  sus- 
tain it  during  the  intricate  SALT  nego- 
tiations; 

Third.  It  would  limit  the  Safeguard  de- 
ployment specifically  to  the  two  bases  al- 
ready approved  by  the  Congress;  and. 

Fourth.  Since  it  would  take  some  time 
before  additional  radars  could  be  in- 
stalled at  those  two  sites,  it  would  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  progress  on 
more  advanced  technology  might  permit 
deplojrment  of  improved  radars. 

The  matter  is  obviously  a  complicated 
one,  but  I  believe  this  amendment  comes 
closest  to  meeting  the  objectives  of  both 
the  opponents  and  proponents  of  fur- 
ther ABM  deployment. 

For  those  who  feel  we  must  go  forward 
with  ABM  deployment  at  the  rate  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  this  amendment 
would  permit  a  technically  sound  and 
sufficient  program  to  meet  the  projected 
threat  to  Minuteman.  It  would  maintain 
production  lines  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
committee  bill.  Thus,  it  win  be  evident 
to  the  Soviets  not  onlj'  that  we  are  pro- 
tecting our  deterrent  but  that,  if  SALT 
produces  no  satisfactory  agreement,  the 
United  States  will  be  able  and  prepared 
to  expand  the  ABM  deployment  as  seems 
necessary.  Because  of  these  advantages 
this  plan  fully  meets  both  the  strategic 
and  diplomatic  objectives  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  and  which  all  of  us.  I 
am  sure,  respect. 

At  the  same  time,  for  those  reluctant 
to  see  further  expansion  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem at  this  time,  this  alternative  pro- 
vides significant  restraint.  Most  impor- 
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tanOy  It  would  mean  that  we  would  meet 
our  strategic  and  diplomatic  needs  with- 
out ROing  beyond  the  first  two  sites  au- 
thorised by  the  Congress. 

This  body  works  best  when  It  follows 
the  line  of  reason  to  a  sensible  compro- 
mise. I  cannot  believe  members  will  faU 
to  see  that  this  is  the  constructive  middle 
ground  for  which  we  have  all  been  grop- 
ing on  this  divisive  Issue. 

What  I  propose  is  a  plan  which  en- 
hances the  prospects  of  SALT  and  which 
provides  adequately  for  the  contingency 
of  failure  in  that  historic  negotiation. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  with  continued 
expansion  of  Soviet  strategic  forces,  par- 
ticularly the  large  payload  SS9  missiles 
which  pose  a  grave  potential  threat  to 
the  American  Minuteman  force.  The 
United  States  cannot  permit  such  a 
threat  to  develop  without  taking  suitable 
countermeasures  to  guarantee  the  sur- 
vivability of  sufficient  strategic  weapons 
for  credible  retaliation  and  confident  de- 
terrence. We  hope  that  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  will  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing strategic  stability,  but  pru- 
dence demands  that  the  United  States 
take  appropriate  measures  to  guarantee 
its  retaliatory  capabilities  sho\ild  the 
threat  continue  to  expand. 

Preferable  to  a  potentially  destabiliz- 
ing increase  of  American  offensive  forces, 
especially  at  this  delicate  stage  of  arms 
control  negotiations,  is  the  addition  of 
further  anti-ballistic-missile  defenses  to 
protect  the  Minuteman  force.  The  Presi- 
dent has  voiced  the  informed  judgment 
that  defense  of  the  deterrent  in  no  way 
Jeopardizes  the  mutual  deterrence  on 
which  American  and  Soviet  security 
rests.  In  fact  it  may  provide  additional 
incentives  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter 
a  substantial  arms  limitation  arrange- 
ment. Secretary  Laird  has  testified  that 
the  diplomatic  value  of  ABM  in  the  con- 
text of  SALT  depends  squarely  on  the 
system's  contribution  to  the  survivability 
of  American  retaliatory  forces  and  not 
on  its  capacity  to  provide  thin  area  de- 
fense against  possible  attacks  by  coim- 
tries  other  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recognizing  the  primacy  of  the  stra- 
tegic  relationship   between   the   Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  concluded  that  the 
United  States  should  not  imdertake  a 
nationwide  area  defense  which  might  be 
misconstrued  as  the  infrastructiire  for  a 
heavy  ABM  system.  Such  a  deployment 
might    well    trigger    compensating    in- 
creases in  Soviet  olTensive  forces  and 
make  more  difficult  the  creation  of  stable 
security  arrangements  between  the  two 
principal  nuclear  powers.  Thus  the  com- 
mittee has  already  taken  a  highly  con- 
structive step  in  defining  the  mission  of 
our  ABM  as  defense  of  the  deterrent.  I 
commend   our   able   and   distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  our  col- 
leagues for  taking  this  important  step. 
My  own  amendment  would  further  em- 
phasize the  system's  purpose  of  Minute- 
man  defense.  Under  this  plan  additional 
deployments  for  fiscal  year  1971  would 
be  concentrated  at  the  phase  I  sites — 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Mont.,  and 
Grand  Porks  Air  Base,  N.  Dak.  By  ih- 
staDlng  additional  ABM  radar  and  com- 
jmter  capability  together  with  a  suit- 
able Increase  in  the  number  of  inter- 


ceptors, the  system  would  provide  a  pro- 
gressively deeper  defense.  The  system 
will  acquire  the  opportunity  for  so-called 
preferential  defense  and  other  important 
features  to  insure  the  survivabUity  of  an 
adequate  number  of  Minuteman  missiles. 
As  I  mentioned,  the  proposed  option 
has  been  studied  for  some  time  in  the 
Safeguard  program.  It  could  consist  of 
the  foUowing:  A  second  radar,  together 
with  associated  computer  capability  and 
an  appropriate  number  of  defensive  nils- 
siles,  could  be  instaUed  at  Malmstrom 
and  at  Grand  Forks  for  defense  of  tlie 
high  value  Minuteman  force  there.  The 
crucial  advantage  of  this  deployment  is 
that  it  would  impose  on  a  potential  at- 
tacker an  exponential  increase  in  the 
number  of  offensive  missiles  required  to 
attack  the  defended  targets. 

By  locating  an  additional  radar  at 
each  base,  together  with  Sprint  missiles 
positioned  to  protect  either  or  both  of 
the  radars  at  each  base,  the  defense  could 
choose  to  protect  only  one  of  the  radars, 
if  that  proved  tactically  advantageous. 
Since  the  Safeguard  firing  doctrine  can 
be  computerized  to  determine  whether 
such  preferential  defense  should  be 
adopted,  a  potential  attacker  would  not 
know  which  of  the  radars  would  in  fact 
be  defended,  forcing  him  to  target  both 
radars  much  more  heavily  than  he  would 
have  to  target  a  single  radar  to  assure 
its  destruction.  Thus  radar  survivability 
increases  dramatically  and  with  it,  the 
system's  capability  to  insure  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  Minuteman  force. 

Department  of  Defense  analyses  show 
that  such  a  deployment  would  provide 
almost  exactly  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tection of  the  deterrent  as  the  addition 
of  a  third  ABM  site  at  Whlteman  Air 
Force  Base. 

Thus,  the  recommended  deployment 
will  meet  the  President's  objectives  of 
insuring  a  sufficient  degree  of  Minute- 
man  survivability  against  the  emerging 
Soviet  counterforce  capability,  of  main- 
taining the  momentum  of  the  American 
ABM  program  should  subsequent  deploy- 
ments be  required,  and  of  providing  clear 
diplomatic  incentives  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  earnest  negotiations  in  SALT. 

Precisely  how  to  implement  this  con- 
cept would,  of  course,  be  left  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  For  this  fiscal  year 
the  Department  could  elect  to  use  the 
available  funds  to  start  one  additional 
missile  site  radar  which  would  provide 
a  total  of  three  MSR's  and  would  mean 
a  substantial  Increase  In  capability  over 
the  present  phase  I  system.  The  long- 
term  costs  of  this  would  be  quite  com- 
parable to  the  proposed  Whiteman  site. 
At  some  additional  long-term  costs  a 
fourth  MSR  could  be  deployed  at  phase 
I  sites,  and  would  tremendously  augment 
the  net  survivabUity  of  the  Mhauteman 
force. 

This  is  exactly  the  type  of  contingency 
plan  to  which  Secretary  Laird  himaelf 
alluded  in  his  letter  of  August  7  to  the 
distingiilshed  Senator  from  Washington. 
The  Secretary  stressed  that — 

Should  the  threat  grow  with  extreme  and 
vuiAxpectad  rapidity  so  that  It  exoeeda  the 
Bafegxiard  defense  level  before  bardslte  la 
available — aomethlng  we  do  not  predict  at 
this  time — we  oould  strengthen  the  fovir-slte 
Safegriard  defense  of  Minuteman  by  deploy- 


ing more  Sprints  and  more  MSRs  In  the 
same  four  Minuteman  fields. 

This  Is  in  substance  the  concept  of 
defense  In  depth  and  it  is  also  workable 
at  the  two  phase  I  sites. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  number  of 
experts  in  the  Safeguard  program  actu- 
ally suggested  that  the  first  two  sites  be 
beefed  up  prior  to  expansion  to  a  third 
and  ftourth  site.  The  Senate  should  be 
aware  that  the  decision  to  seek  a  third 
site  at  Whlteman  was  a  close  technical 
Judgment  which  was  resolved  largely  on 
political  and  diplomatic  grounds.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  and  of  subsequent  political 
and  diplomatic  developments  unknown 
at  the  time  the  Whiteman  site  was  pro- 
posed— I  refer  particularly  to  the  close 
political  balance  here  in  the  Senate  and 
to  the  promising  evolution  of  the  SALT 
discussions — there  is  good  reason  for  us 
to  choose  the  credible  technical  option 
of  a  deeper  defense  at  the  first  two  sites. 
Yet  another  way  of  Implementing  this 
option  would  be  preferable  to  many.  If 
the  pace  of  the  threat  and  technological 
progress  permit,  it  may  be  possible  to 
accelerate  work  on  advanced  radars  to 
supplement  the  costly  MSR's.  Those  ad- 
vanced radars  are  already  being  worked 
on.  and  while  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  sis  to  when  they  could  be  ready, 
they  appear  to  be  the  best  means  of 
deepening   the   defense.    If    they    were 
ready  in  time,  then  both  the  short-term 
and  the  long-term  costs  of  this  option 
could  be  less  than  the  proposed  extension 
to  tiie  Whiteman  site,  and  system  effec- 
tiveness could  be  much  superior. 

This  option  was  the  preferred  course 
even  of  the  O'Neill  panel  which  advised 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  ABM  de- 
ployment options  for  the  coming  year. 
That  panel  explicitly  concluded: 

If  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard  Is  de- 
fined to  be  to  protect  Minuteman.  Phase  n-A 
as  defined  In  March  1969  should  not  proceed. 

The  panel  emphasized  that  a  more  cost 
effective  defense  of  the  deterrent  can  be 
devised,  specifically  a  dedicated  system 
of  hard-point  defense  using  smaller,  more 
numerous,  and  less  expensive  radars  and 
computers.  The  Departm«it  Itself  has  re- 
peatedly stressed  that  the  use  of  Safe- 
guard to  defend  Minuteman  Is  only  sen- 
sible In  cost  terms  If  the  larger  area  de- 
fense Is  also  built.  In  other  words.  If  one 
Is  buying  a  thin,  nationwide  defense,  then 
Department  of  Defense  considers  the 
marginal  costs  of  defending  Minuteman 
with  this  technology  acceptable. 

Since  the  time  the  panel  reported  and 
since  the  time  the  Department  recom- 
mended a  modified  phase  n,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  itself  wlrely  de- 
clined to  authorize  an  area  defense.  The 
committee's  Important  decision  to  re- 
strict ABM  deployment  to  defense  of  the 
deterrent  certainly  underscores  the 
O'Neill  panel's  recommendation  that  In- 
tensified efforts  should  be  made  to  per- 
fect a  true  hard-point  defense.  Passage 
of  the  Brooke-Mclntyre  amendment 
would  provide  a  strong  inducement  in 
this  direction.  It  Is  generally  recognized 
that  the  complex  programing  for  the 
Safeguard  system  is  the  pacing  factor; 
that  la.  the  ultimate  deployment  sched- 
ule depends  primarily  on  how  soon  the 
computer  programs  can  be  written.  With 
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the  greatly  simplified  programing  of  a 
dedicated  system,  the  defense  might  well 
be  deployed  about  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
ently planned  system  can  be  ready. 

I  stress,  however,  that  this  decision  is 
left  to  the  Department  by  my  amend- 
ment. If  required  by  the  threat,  the  De- 
partment could  do  exactly  what  Secre- 
tary Laird  described  to  our  able  colleague. 
Senator  Jackson,  In  his  letter  of  Au- 
gust 7,  namely,  use  existing  MSR  tech- 
nology to  reinforce  the  defense  at  the 
phase  I  sites. 

To  sum  up,  this  amendment  would 
meet  the  objectives  stated  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  administration  but  it 
woitld  do  so  at  the  two  sites  already  au- 
thorized. It  would  take  no  funds  from 
the  bill,  but  would  allow  their  use  for  de- 
fense in  depth  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand 
Forks.  This  would  permit  the  same  pro- 
tection of  the  deterrent  as  the  addition 
to  the  Whiteman  site;  that  is,  the  same 
number  of  surviving  Minuteman  could 
be  guaranteed  under  this  plan  as  under 
that  recommended  by  the  committee. 
Furthermore,  production  lines  would  re- 
main open  and  we  would  retain  all  the 
diplomatic  leverage  of  an  ongoing  ABM 
program.  The  program's  momentum 
would  in  no  way  be  disrupted  and  the 
Soviets  would  know  that,  unless  SALT 
succeeds,  the  United  States  could  readily 
expand  its  ABM  system.  There  would  be 
no  question  that  this  country  is  going  to 
do  whatever  is  required  to  insure  that  it 
always  has  a  sufficient  retaliatory  capa- 
bility. 
When  issues  are  so  complex,  the  debate 
2;  can  easily  be  lost  In  murkiness.  I  be- 
3  lleve.  however,  that  Senators  who  think 
X  through  this  alternative  will  see  that  It 
is  a  reasonable  and  responsible  course 
for  the  Senate  to  follow.  No  other  plan  so 
completely  satisfies  the  conflicting  in- 
terests and  views  which  have  emerged  on 
this  issue. 

Let  us  decide  this  matter  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  good  will,  promoting  both 
the  security  of  our  country  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  Independent  Senate  judgment 
on  vital  Issues.  This  amendment  will 
meet  these  objectives.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  my  country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
79  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  20  minutes. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  very  valuable 
services  to  our  committee  since  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  thank 
him,  too,  for  his  work  on  the  ABM.  Al- 
though I  think  he  is  going  too  far  in  this 
amendment,  he  knows  much  about  the 
subject,  and  I  appreciate  hLs  willingness 
to  work  on  it. 

Whatever  I  say  here,  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  the  amendment,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  state,  but  nevertheless  I 
pay  my  compliments  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  as  a  member  of  the 
committee. 
Mr.  President,  everything  has  Its  prac- 


tical side.  The  cold,  hard  facts  are  that 
after  full  debate  on  this  entire  subject 
matter,  the  Senate  voted  a  week  ago  to- 
day, with  an  unusually  high  percentage 
of  its  membership  being  recorded — 99 
out  of  100  Senators  were  recorded,  and 
the  other  was  absent  only  because  of 
illness — and  by  a  vote  of  52  to  47.  after 
considering  all  of  the  evidence  and  all 
the  debate  and  everything  about  it,  voted 
for  a  minimum  of  four  sites  for  this  de- 
fensive weapon.  ABM,  and  that  approval 
carried  with  it  the  money  to  carry  out 
a  year's  program  for  those  four  sites. 
The  amount  to  be  expended  on  the 
fourth  one  was  very  slight,  but  it  is  a 
beginning.  The  third  is  the  one  in  which 
I  am  vitally  interested,  because  it  will 
add  at  least  40  percent  to  our  capacity 
to  defend  ourselves. 

Anyway,  the  Senate  voted  for  the  four 
sites,  with  the  money  provided  to  carry 
on  the  program.  Now,  1  week  later,  with- 
out one  single  change  in  any  relevant 
fact — certainly  no  substantial  change — 
no  additional  information,  no  event  in 
world  affairs,  no  difference  whatsoever, 
we  are  asked  to  say  that  a  week  ago  we 
made  a  mistake,  that  we  want  to  retrace 
and  retract  and  take  a  step  backward, 
and  make  this  only  two  sites  after  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senate  will  do  that.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  the  facts.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  are  responsible  in  this  field. 

It  Is  a  renm  of  the  same  proposition. 
With  great  deference  to  the  author  of 
this  amendment.  I  think  It  would  have 
fit  In  as  a  substitute  for  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment.  There  may  be  reason 
for  It  now  In  the  Senator's  judgment, 
and  I  accept  his  judgment.  I  am  talking 
about  the  legislative  standpoint.  What- 
ever place  it  had  has  past,  and  today  it 
is  a  rerun  and  a  backing  up  with  respect 
to  a  position  that  already  has  been  taken 
and  has  been  written  into  permanent 
record.  There  Is  no  difference.  This 
amendment  does  not  change  the  money. 
It  leaves  the  money  In  the  bill,  but  says 
that  the  money  shall  not  be  spent  for 
the  third  and  fourth  sites  but  for  some- 
thing else.  With  all  deference  to  the 
Senator,  if  the  money  is  to  be  taken 
frcxn  the  sites,  the  money  should  be 
taken  out  altogether.  That  is  just  com- 
monsense. 

I  do  not  complain  about  our  going 
the  matter  again.  That  is  entirely  all 
right.  It  is  part  of  our  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  discuss  again 
some  of  the  matters  on  which  we  based 
our  judgment  on  a  week  ago. 

We  are  asked  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  authorization  bill 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  restrict  Safe- 
guard deplojrment  to  the  two  phase  I 
sites  at  or  near  Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak., 
and  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  In  Mon- 
tana. 

In  view  of  the  Intense  debate  on  the 
ABM  that  has  already  ensued,  and  the 
large  number  of  issues  that  have  been 
raised  and  resolved.  I  believe  It  would  be 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  summarize 
the  points  that  still  remain  at  Issue. 


THREAT 

Underlying  any  discussion  of  Safe- 
guard should  be  an  awareness  and  im- 
derstanding  of  the  threat. 

That  is  why  we  are  here  this  morn- 
ing on  this  subject.  As  I  reported  to  the 
S«iate.  our  committee  has  examined 
with  concern  the  continued  expansion  of 
Soviet  strategic  forces  which  poses  a 
serious  potential  threat  to  our  land- 
based  deterrent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coo- 
per) spoke  on  that  subject.  He  recog- 
nized these  continuing  developments, 
and  he  has  more  and  more  concern  about 
them.  He  said  so  in  the  debate. 

Their  continuing  momentum  in  de- 
ploying ICBM's  capable  of  attacking  our 
Minuteman  force,  together  with  the  on- 
going expansion  of  their  nuclear  ballis- 
tic missDe  submarine  fieet  capable  of 
attacking  our  strategic  bomber  force, 
has  raised  a  grave  question  as  to  the  po- 
tential viability  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rence— not  now.  but  in  the  second  half 
of  this  decade.  This  is  the  only  time  we 
have  in  which  to  get  ready  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  this  decade. 

Let  us  again  review  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force. 

Today,  the  Soviets  have  about  300  of 
the  monster  SS-9's  deployed  or  under 
construction.  It  has  been  estimated — this 
was  predicted  last  year  and  was  scoffed 
at  by  some,  but  it  is  confirmed  now — that 
300  to  500  MIRVed  SS-9's  could  very 
well  give  the  Soviets  the  capabiUty  for 
neutralizing  virtually  all  of  our  Minute- 
man  force  if  we  do  not  d^loy  an  effec- 
tive ABM  system.  I  say  that  is  where 
there  is  almost  complete  agreement — 
that  we  need  an  effective  ABM  system.  It 
is  now  getting  to  the  point  that  if  size 
of  enemy  forces  keeps  growing  against 
us,  we  will  have  to  tiave  one  to  be  effec- 
Uve. 

In  addition,  there  are  in  operation 
more  than  800  SS-ll's.  This  is  a  smaller 
missile  than  the  SS-9  that  with  Improved 
accuracy  could  also  have  a  kill  capability 
against  our  Minuteman  silos. 

I  recall  the  days  when  I  did  not  wtmt 
to  listen  to  these  facts  and  kept  pushing 
the  threat  back  in  my  mind;  but  I  had 
to  wake  up  some  time  ago,  with  great 
regret,  to  the  facts  of  this  threat. 

Even  if  the  Soviets  should  not  install 
additional  missile  launchers,  as  they  have 
been  doing  recently,  the  present  number 
already  deployed  or  under  construction 
constitutes  a  delivery  capability  which, 
with  qualitative  improvements — do  not 
ever  discount  them — would  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  our  land-based  Minuteman  de- 
terrent unless  we  defend  it  in  some  way 
by  the  mid-1970'6.  That  is  what  I  want 
Senators  to  remember.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  now.  We  are  ticking  about 
the  mid- 1 970 's,  but  now  is  the  only  time 
to  prepare  for  it. 

We  simply  cannot  watch  such  a  threat 
develop  without  taking  suitable  counter- 
measures  to  provide  for  the  continuinj; 
survivability  of  our  strategic  weapons. 
We  depend  on  credible  retaliation  and 
confident  deterrence  to  prevent  nuclear 
war. 

That  is  our  policy,  in  one  sentence.  We 
are  not  an  aggressor  nation.  We  have  no 
plans  to  fire  the  first  shot.  We  depend. 
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instead,  on  capable  retaliation  and  con- 
fident deterrence  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
war.  We  want  them  to  realize  that  we 
do  have  this  deterrent  and  the  capability 
of  protecUng  it.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
real  defense  we  have.  Let  them  Icnow 
that  we  are  ready  and  that  we  have 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  protect 

us. 

I  have  said  many  times  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  if  we  give  them  doubt  on  that 
subject,  we  invite  trouble;  and  it  may  be 
that  after  they  have  fired  the  shots,  it 
will  be  too  late  on  both  sides.  I  think  that 
millions  and  millions  of  Uves  would  be 
lost  on  both  sides  should  we  ever  turn 
these  weapons  loose  against  each  other. 
That  imderscores  the  necessity  for  let- 
ting them  know  all  the  time  that  there 
is  no  weakness  about  our  position  or  our 
capacity. 

ARMED    SKKVICKS    COMMITTES    POSmON 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  supported  that 
portion    of    President    Nixon's    request 
which  provided  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Safeguard  program  to  those  sites  de- 
voted to  the  defense  of  the  deterrent.  In 
doing  so,  we  wished  to  establish  the  pri- 
macy of  active  defense  to  increase  the 
survivability  of  the  land-based  deterrent 
as  opposed  to  increasing  our  offensive 
forces  to  achieve  this  end.  In  this  regard 
we  shared  the  President's  judgment  that 
defense  of  the  XJS.  deterrent  in  no  way 
jeopardizes  the  security  of  the  Soviet  de- 
terrent and.  in  fact,  provides  additional 
incentives  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter 
a  substantial  arms  limitation  agreement. 
That  is  the  very  thing  that  is  going 
on  now.  At  long  last,  it  seems  that  the 
worm  has  turned  a  little,  and  these  two 
powerful  nations  of  the  world  are  sit- 
ting down  at  a  table  in  earnest,  trying 
to  work  out  a  mutual  ground.  If  they  do 
not  go  more  than  an  inch  forward,  that 
is  a  start.  Now,  right  In  the  middle  of 
that,  are  we  going  to  take  back  from  the 
President  s  hand— I  am  not  talking  about 
Mr  Nixon :  I  am  talking  about  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whoever  he 
may  be — the  position  that  he  has  al- 
ready told  them  he  was  standing  on?  Are 
we  going  to  take  a  step  backward  from 
what  we  did  last  Wednesday?  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  do  that.  I  do  not  believe 
the  people  want  us  to  do  that. 

By  the  same  token,  the  committee  af- 
firmed its  conviction  that  there  is  no 
compelling  need  to  move  now  to  the  de- 
ployment of  an  area  defense  of  our 
population  against  a  Chinese  Commu- 
nist ICBM  attack  by  striking  from  the 
authorization  the  House- approved  ad- 
ministration request  to  proceed  now  to 
advanced  preparation  of  four  area  de- 
f«ise  sites.  That  is  a  horse  of  another 
color.  That  is  a  defense  system  for  an- 
other purpose.  In  our  judgment,  the 
prime  threat— the  threat  that  today 
poses  the  greatest  danger  to  our  secur- 
ity—is the  Soviet  threat  to  our  strategic 
deterrent.  That  is  where  the  soft  spot 
is — the  threat  to  our  capacity  to  retali- 
ate with  our  ICBM's,  our  influential  de- 
terrent. Therefore,  our  resources  should 
not  be  diverted  from  the  primary  ta#k 
of  defending  our  deterrent  from  this 
threat.  That  is  my  answer.  That  is  the 
committee's  answer  to  all  that  has  been 


written  and  said  about  our  recommenda- 
tion on  that  point. 

In  short,  the  action  of  the  committee 
recommends— that  of  authorizing  con- 
tinuaUon  of   phase  I  with   addiUonal 
Sprint  missiles  for  the  two  phase  I  sites, 
authorizing  deployment  of  a  third  Safe- 
guard site  at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base 
in  Missouri,  and  authorizing  advanced 
preparation  of  a  fourth  site  at  Warren 
Air  Foree  Base  in  Wyoming — represents 
what  we  sincerely  believe  to  be  the  mini- 
mum response  we  can  make  now  to  meet 
an  urgent  need— the  minimum  response. 
And,  Mr.  President,  we  must  make  it 
now — not  1  or  2  years  from  now,  but 
now   I  say  this  because  throughout  the 
past  weeks  of  debate,  I  got  the  impres- 
sion that  some  of  us  in  this  body  are 
either  not  aware  of,  have  forgotten,  or 
have  simply  ignored  a  basic  fact  of  life 
common   to  all  complex,   sophisticated 
engineering  efforts  such  as  Safeguard. 
That  fact  of  life,  Mr.  President,  is  lead- 
time.  We  cannot  go  down  to  12th  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  say,  "I  want  to 
buy  an  ABM  "  We  carmot  get  them  that 
way.  We  must  anticipate,  plan,  experi- 
ment, do  research  in  engineering,  testing, 
and  developing  further. 

I  keep  hearing  suggestions  to  "wait 
untU  phase  I  is  completed,"  or  "wait 
until  we  can  deploy  a  better  system." 
These  suggestions  are  all  fine  in  them- 
selves, except  that  they  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  make 
the  Russians  wait.  That  waiting  has  to 
be  a  one-way  street.  They  might  decide 
to  stop  deploying  the  SS-9;  we  might 
reach    a    satisfactory    agreement    with 
them  at  SALT;  they  might  not  upgrade 
the  accuracy  of  the  SS-11  or  put  MIRV's 
on  the  SS-9.  Whatever  they  do,  it  will 
be  based  on  their  decisions,  not  ours.  If 
we  wait  several  years,  doing  nothing  in 
the  hope  that  the  Soviets  wUl  accom- 
modate us,  we  are  playing  real  Russian 
roulette— for  stakes  we  cannot  afford. 
My  whole  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
we  cannot  have  an  ABM  defense  over- 
night. We  carmot  wait  until  we  are  sure 
we  need  it.  and  then  toke  items  off  the 
shelf,  throw  them  in  a  truck,  and  be 
ready  the  next  morning.  We  must  make 
decisions  now  in  order  to  achieve  a  ca- 
pabiUty  4  or  5  years  from  now.  If  we  de- 
cide to  deploy  now,  as  the  committee  rec- 
ommends, and  the  Soviet  threat  fails  to 
materialize,  then  at  worst  we  would  have 
wasted  some  money.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  decide  to  deploy  and 
the  threat  does  materialize,  we  have  lost 
far  more  than  money.  We  have  lost  our 
capability  to  deter  nuclear  war.  I  find 
that  unacceptable.  But  further,  if  we  do 
defer  and  lose  this  time,  our  adversaries 
around  the  world  will  realize,  before  all 
of  us  do.  what  a  mistake  we  have  made. 
It  opens  the  door  and  Invites  them  to 
make  their  plans  as  against  an  unpre- 
pared America.  Regardless  of  whether 
they  would  use  their  weapons  or  not.  It 
leaves  us  open  to  blackmail  of  the  most 
vicious  and  effective  kind. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Brooki:,  and  see  how  it 
compares  with  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. Since  funds  are  not  reduced 
in  the  amendment.  I  must  assume  that 
it  is  permissible  to  deploy   additional 


Safeguard  radars  and  interceptor  mis- 
sUes  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks  Air 
Force  Bases,  the  two  we  already  have 
now  and  are  working  on. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  the  record 
clear,  Senator  Brookks  amendment  was 
considered  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  turned  down  by  a  large 
majority,  while  all  of  this  was  fresh  on 
our  minds. 
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EQUAL    COST — LESS    PBOTECTION 

If  we  deploy  Safeguard  components 
equivalent  in  cost  to  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation and  under  the  restricUons 
of  the  amendment,  we  would  have  a  third 
Safeguard  site  at  either  Grand  Porks  or 
Malmstrom  rather  than  at  Whiteman. 
Since  no  analysis  or  survey  work  for  a 
second  site  at  either  Grand  Forks  or 
Malmstrom  has  been  done,  this  would 
impose  about  a  12-month  delay  in  that 
site's  achieving  an  operational  capabil- 
ity. In  other  words,  a  12-month  delay 
beyond  the  time  when  the  Whiteman 
site  could  be  operational  under  the  com- 
mittee proposal.  This  is  because  most  of 
the  significant  analysis  required  for  the 
Whiteman  site  had  already  been  accom- 
plished under  the  old  Sentinel  program. 
In  addition  to  imposing  a  year's  delay, 
deploying  a  third  site  under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  amendment  would  also  re- 
sult in  a  reduced  capability  to  defend 
Minuteman.  This  is  caused  by  two  fac- 
tors—first, because  of  the  shape  of  the 
Minuteman  fields,  the  number  of  Min- 
uteman silos  that  could  be  protected  by 
a  third  site  at  Grand  Forks  or  Malm- 
strom would  be  about  70  percent  of  the 
number  protected  by  a  site  at  White- 
man.  However,  if  the  funding  is  the  same 
as  the  Whiteman  cost.  I  am  informed 
that  only  about  35  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Whiteman  interceptors  could 
be  installed  at  a  third  site  at  either 
Grand  Forks  or  Malmstrom. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  for  an  equal 
cost,  we  get  one-third  the  protection. 
That  is  far  from  being  a  cost-effective 
proposition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I,  for 
one,  will  not  recommend  to  this  body 
the  authorization  of  funds  when  it  is 
obvious  that  we  are  not  getting  the  most 
for  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  discuss  that  part 
of  this  matter  later.  I  wish  to  reserve  15 
minutes  of  time  for  my  own  use  in  clos- 
ing debate  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
I  yield  the  floor  now,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distiriguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  yield  to  me,  to  an- 
swer some  questions? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
answer  the  Senator's  questions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts want  to  yield  a  specific  amount  of 
time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  How  much  time  re- 
mains, Mr.  President? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Fifty-four  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Fifty-four  minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Fifty-six  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Siiall  we  begin  with  10 
minutes  equally  divided? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes,  from  my  time, 
with  5  minutes  to  be  taken  from  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
chairman  favor  an  area  defense  for  the 
country?  Or  does  the  Senator  agree  that 
area  deployment  could  well  be  self-de- 
feating, by  forcing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
increase  its  offensive  capabilities  to  in- 
sure that  it  can  retaliate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  Senator,  that  is  an  academic 
question  now.  We  are  not  discussing  area 
defense  at  all  under  this  amendment, 
or  even  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Might  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  House,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  would  grant  not  only  a  deterrent 
defense  but  also  an  area  defense  as  well 
in  the  bill  it  passed.  If  v.e  go  into  con- 
ference with  the  House  with  the  com- 
mittee bill,  there  is  a  possibility,  and  per- 
haps even  a  probability,  that  we  could 
end  up  with  area  defense.  That  .irompts 
my  question  to  the  distinguished 
^       chairman. 

X  Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 

any  probability.  We  would  all  go  to  con- 
ference to  represent  the  views  of  the 
Senate  and  vigorously  represent  that 
position. 

My  idea  is  that,  everything  considered, 
the  high  probabilities  are  that  that  po- 
sition would  prevail. 

I  have  never  been  strong  for  this  area 
defense.  However,  I  do  not  close  the  door 
on  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  threat  there 
is  inmilnent. 

I  think  the  primary  purpose  is  to  put 
the  money  on  this  deployment,  as  we 
have  now,  for  these  four  sites,  and  per- 
haps on  more. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
that.  That  is  my  purpose.  That  is  what 
I  propose  to  stay  with. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  into  an  area 
defense  that  would  be  debated  in  the 
Senate  fully.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
urgency  is  there.  I  do  not  have  really  a 
thought  of  urgency  there.  It  is  some- 
thing in  the  future.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. However,  this  Is  not  the  time  for 
it.  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
distinguished  chairman  aware  that  the 
O'Neill  Panel  which  advised  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  this  year's  deploy- 
ment options  concluded  that  if  the  sys- 
tem's only  purpose  was  designed  to  be 
defense  of  the  deterrent,  Safecua'rd  tech- 
nology is  not  cost  effective  and  should 
not  be  used? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  was  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  O'Neill  Panel  ad- 
vised the  Department  of  Defense  on  this 


year's  deployment  (H>tions,  and  concluded 
that  if  the  system's  only  purpose  is  de- 
signed as  a  defense  of  the  deterrent,  the 
Safeguard  technology  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive and  should  not  be  used. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  means  it 
should  not  be  used  as  a  defense  for  the 
missile  sites  we  have  here? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  technology  should 
not  be  used  because  it  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  means  it 
should  not  be  used  for  an  area  defense. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with 
that  in  a  general  way.  It  would  not  be 
used  for  area  defense.  However,  we  stayed 
out  of  the  area  defense  altogether  in  the 
committee  bill. 

I  think  that  when  we  get  into  that,  we 
have  to  weigh  a  lot  of  other  things.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  ICBM's.  and  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is. 
also.  That  is  where  our  protection  is 
going  to  be.  That  is  protection  for  our 
people  through  protecting  the  arsenals. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  wholeheartedly.  As  I  think 
the  Senator  will  recall,  in  my  statement 
I  not  only  give  credit  but  also  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  for  mov- 
ing away  from  area  defense. 

I  was  raising  the  question  of  cost  ef- 
fectiveness. 

As  I  understood  the  O'Neill  conclusion, 
it  was  not  only  referring  to  area  defense, 
but  was  also  saying  that  Safeguard  tech- 
nology should  not  be  used  in  any  event. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  was  aware 
that  the  O'Neill  panel  had  reached  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
O'Neill — and  I  have  here  the  statement 
that  Dr.  O'Neill  gave  in  his  testimony  to 
the  committee  subsequent  to  the  report — 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  missile 
site  radar— MSR — would  be  required. 

The  O'Neill  report  did  not  recommend 
against  Safeguard  as  a  Minuteman  sys- 
tem. That  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  acknowledge  that  the  use  of 
Safeguard  technology  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive at  three  sites  any  more  than  It  is  cost 
effective  at  two  sites? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  three-site  defense  is 
considerably  more  cost  effective  than 
the  two-site  defense.  However,  in  weigh- 
ing these  matters,  the  scientists  will  dis- 
agree, cost  analysts  will  disagree,  and  the 
budget  people  might  disagree.  The  fact 
remains  that  we  need  an  ABM  first  for 
our  deterrent  defense,  and  I  believe  the 
committee's  recommendation  Is  the  cost- 
effective  way  to  go  about  it. 

I  frankly  think  that  we  cannot  weigh 
the  matter  of  cost  effectiveness  at  this 
time.  The  big  program  is  to  try  to  get  an 
effective  defense,  an  effective  ABM. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  Senator, 
this  is  getting  off  on  a  side  issue. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  raised 
this  question  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  because  he  certainly  has  had  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  conference  com- 
mittees. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  con- 
ferences sometimes  It  is  customary  to 
split  the  difference.  1  am  very  much  con- 
cerned that  If  we  were  to  go  into  con- 


ference with  the  committee  bill  and  the 
House  bill,  we  could  very  well  come  out 
of  the  conference  not  only  with  White- 
man  but  with  Warren  as  well,  and  per- 
haps an  advanced  site  in  the  Northeast 
and  the  other  areas  which  would,  in  ef- 
fect, give  us  area  defense. 

I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  very  serious 
concern  for  our  conferees,  because  of  the 
House  action  initially. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  this  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  our  chair- 
man and  In  the  conferees.  I  know  that 
they  will  do  all  they  can  to  maintain  the 
Senate  position.  But  I  wonder,  since  we 
have  a  rather  extreme  position  taken  by 
the  House  where  we  would  be  if  a  "middle 
ground"  is  adopted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  specu- 
lating on  something  here  that  no  one 
can  give  an  answer  to. 

I  can  give  an  answer  as  far  as  attitude 
is  concerned.  There  is  no  motive  except 
what  I  have  given  for  this  committee 
acting  as  it  did  in  bringing  in  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

No  one  has  in  his  mind,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  idea  of  having  this  matter 
pass  the  Senate  and  then  going  to  con- 
ference and  bringing  a  whole  hog  back. 
There  is  not  the  least  intention  to  do 
that. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  is  re- 
jected— and  I  believe  it  will  be — every- 
one connected  with  this  matter  will  be 
willing  to  settle  on  this  for  this  year  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

That  is  the  practical  side  of  it.  That  is 
what  I  am  going  to  fight  for.  I  will  tell 
everyone  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  point  should  be  made  that,  notwith- 
standing phase  I,  even  if  It  were  to  occur 
at  both  Whiteman  and  Warren,  it  would 
still  not  provide  area  defense — and  it 
could  not — for  the  major  peculation  cen- 
ters in  the  Northeast,  the  east  coast,  and 
the  west  coast. 

It  could  be  used  to  protect  Houston, 
Dallas,  San  Antonio,  St.  Louis,  and  some 
of  the  cities  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
country.  Those  four  sites  could  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  area  defense. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  "Face  the  Na- 
tion" this  Sunday,  I  believe.  Included 
some  area  defense  at  Whiteman  itself. 
And  if  we  get  into  these  four  sites,  we 
will  have  area  defense. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  we  will  not  have  It 
in  the  major  population  centers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MnsKiE).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  we  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  buttressed  by  the  stat«nent 
made  by  our  distinguished  chairman  that 
he  believes  that  if  we  should  reject  this 
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amendment— and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
shall  not  and  I  do  not  expect  that  we 
shall — and  go  to  the  conference  with 
the  committee  bUl.  Uiat  he  will  press 
for  the  Senate  position. 

Mr.  STBNNIS.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that  in  my  mind.  In  addition,  the  Brooke 
amendment  does  not  have  a  thing  in 
the  world  to  do  with  that  situation.  If 
we  agreed  to  it  or  rejected  it,  the  situ- 
ation would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  no  think  that  Is 
correct.  Under  the  Brooke  amendment 
there  is  a  limiUtion  on  sites.  You  could 
not  go  beyond  the  existing  first  and 
second  sites  of  phase  I.  So  I  think  if  we 
went  into  a  conference  with  the  Brooke 
amendment,  we  would  be  in  a  stronger 
position  to  maintain  the  distinguished 
chairman's  position  than  we  would  if 
we  went  in  with  the  committee  position. 
That  is  my  thinking  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  his  suggestion. 

Whatever  area  defense  would  come 
from  Whiteman  is  purely  incidental. 
That  is  not  the  object  of  the  site  at  all. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  agree  it  is  not  the 
object  of  the  site,  but  it  is  there;  and  I 
point  that  out  to  the  disinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  who  raised  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  remind  the 
Senator  that  the  committee  rejected 
area  defense.  That  is  the  committee  po- 
sition. The  bill,  as  it  came  out  of  c(Hn- 
mittee  is,  indeed.  Itself  a  compromise. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
but  the  House  did  not  reject  area  de- 
fense. That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  TOWE^l.  Since  we  have  rejected 
it,  that  is  the  Soiate  position  and  I  do 
not  see  that  going  in  with  the  Brooke 
amendment  would  give  us  a  better  bar- 
gaining chip  in  that  connection  than 
the  committee  version. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator,  and  I  hope  he  understands 
what  the  amendment  provides,  that  lim- 
itation would  be  helpful  in  conference — 
it  would  help  the  conferees  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  to  maintain  the  position  which 
the  committee  bill  has  set  forth. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing langiiage  from  the  committee  re- 
port: 

In  taking  this  action,  the  committee 
wishes  to  eatablUh  the  primacy  of  active 
defense  to  Increase  the  siirrlvabUlty  of  the 
land-based  deterent.  The  authorization  the 
House  approved  at  administration  request  to 
proceed  now  to  advanced  preparation  of  four 
area  defense  sites,  the  committee  affirms  Its 
conviction  that  there  Is  no  compelling  need 
to  move  now  to  the  deployment  of  an  area 
defense  of  our  population  against  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  ICBM  attack. 

There  is  our  position. 

Mr.  BROOES:.  That  is  the  committee 
position.  The  Senate  has  not  taken  a 
position  yet. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  we  adopt  the  com- 
mittee bill  it  is  the  Senate  positicm. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  have  not  done  that 
yet. 


Mr.  TOWER.  But  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  put  us  in  no  better 
bargaining  position  with  the  House  than 
the  committee  position. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  disagree  with  that; 
and  I  make  the  {Mint  my  amendment 
would  put  us  in  a  better  position.  Secre- 
tsuy  Laird  on  Sunday  stressed  that  a 
major  reason  for  going  to  the  Whiteman 
deployment  was  to  keep  open  "the  fol- 
low-on options  for  either  area  coverage 
or  for  accidental  launch  coverage." 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  an  area  defense 
option.  I  think  the  Secretary  is  keeping 
clear  that  option.  That  is  why  I  asked 
the  question  of  the  Senator  that  I  did. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  tried  to  an- 
swer as  fully  as  we  know  how. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  I  under- 
stand what  the  Secretary  is  getting  at. 
He  made  no  commitment  to  area  de- 
fense, but  any  weapons  planner  would  be 
foolish  not  to  be  looking  ahead.  You  can- 
not say  that  site  protection  would  not 
provide  some  area  protection.  There  may 
be  some  small  town  within  the  radius 
of  the  cone  of  destruction.  Whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  they  might  be  saved  by 
the  ABM  designed  to  protect  that  par- 
ticular missile.  But  I  do  not  think  any- 
one in  the  weapons  business  in  his  right 
mind  would  ever  stop  his  thinking  at 
this  wall;  namely,  the  protection  of  a 
missile  site,  because  when  we  can  prove 
a  missile  site  protection  system  will  work 
without  danger  to  a  community,  we  are 
going  to  see  an  about  face  by  small  towns 
and  some  large  cities  that  now  do  not 
want  the  ABM  near  them. 

I  would  not  advocate  that  we  go  into 
area  defense  at  this  particular  time,  but 
I  think  the  Secretary  would  not  be  act- 
ing in  the  way  a  Secretary  should  act  if 
he  is  not  thinking  a  long  way  ahead  with 
respect  to  all  problems  connected  with 
the  ABM,  including  the  possibility  at 
some  time  of  its  use  as  an  area  defense. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Of  course,  any  decision 
Is  reversible,  depending  upon  the  clrcimi- 
stances.  As  I  understand  it.  he  made  this 
decision  to  go  to  deterrent  defense  rather 
than  area  defense  not  so  much  because 
people  living  in  these  various  areas  are 
objecting  to  it,  but  because  we  believe  it 
gives  us  maximum  security. 

Our  committee  discussed  that  matter 
thoroughly;  and  the  chairman  made 
clear  he  supports  it.  But  this  language 
by  the  Secretary  would  indicate  some 
possibility  he  might  be  seeking  to  restore 
that  area  defense  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  we  discuss 
this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  much  buttressed  by  what  the  chair- 
man has  said.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  trying  to  restore 
anything.  The  Senator,  being  a  member 
of  our  c<Mnmittee,  recalls  that  there  wsis 
almost  universal  objection  when  the  Sec- 
retary made  his  report  to  the  so-called 
Chinese  threat,  and,  in  (act,  there  were 
quite  a  few  members  of  that  committee 


that  I  think  would  not  have  supported 
that.  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  what  I 
might  have  done.  But  when  the  commit- 
tee came  out  with  the  language  we  ar- 
rived at,  it  ignored  that  part  of  it.  and  the 
Secretary  agreed  with  that,  and  I  feel 
that  Is  the  Secretary's  position. 

What  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  is  something  else.  It  will  be  found 
the  House  goes  beyond  the  Senate  in 
practically  every  area  of  this  bill.  We  will 
spend  so  much  money  on  the  B-1  and 
they  are  going  to  spend  twice  that  much. 
We  will  have  an  amendment  to  strike 
$284  million  from  the  F-15,  but  the 
House  will  think  they  should  get  the 
whole  thing. 

I  think  the  Senator's  ex[>erience  on  the 
committee  will  convince  him  that  the 
House  always  goes  beyond  the  Senate  in 
this  particular  area.  So  when  it  comes  to 
the  work  of  the  conferees.  I  do  not  think 
the  Secretary  has  any  weight  at  all  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
things  in  this  bUl  from  the  House  that 
the  Secretary  either  pushed  for  or  did 
not  push  for.  It  is  a  House  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
refer  another  question  to  the  chairman 
in  the  time  allotted,  the  distinguished 
chairman  raised  a  very  serious  question 
about  the  time  factor.  If  we  were  to  agree 
to  this  amendment  and  install  additional 
radars  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand  Porks, 
it  is  estimated  it  would  take  12  months. 
In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  12- 
month  delay,  I  believe  the  chairman  said, 
because  of  the  necessity  for  surveying 
for  the  location  of  the  sites. 

I  certainly  agree,  as  the  proposer  of 
the  amendment,  that  it  would  take  time 
to  stUTrey  for  the  location  of  sites  if  we 
did  add  additional  radar  at  each  of  the 
present  sites.  But  my  best  information 
is  that  it  could  take  as  little  as  2  or  3 
months,  not  a  year;  the  very  most  It 
could  take  would  be  a  year.  In  this  time, 
and  I  want  to  point  this  out  to  the  chair- 
man, of  the  $50  million  we  already  allo- 
cated for  advance  work  on  radar  tech- 
nology   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  but  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion of  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  could  finish  this 
question  in  that  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well;  the  time  to 
be  divided. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  time  could  be  used 
to  rush  to  readiness  this  radar  technol- 
ogy, which  would  enable  us  to  use  more 
accurate  and  less  costly  radars  than  the 
costly  MSR  which  is  costing  over  $200 
million  each  to  construct.  Also  during 
this  so-called  delay  SALT  wiU  be  taking 
place  at  Helsinki  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber. Hopefully,  at  that  time  we  may  have 
come  to  some  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  spending  these  billions  of 
dollars  for  this  ABM  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  quick  answer  to  the 
Senator  is  that,  however  he  puts  it,  the 
Brooke  amendment  just  stops  this  pro- 
gram in  its  tracks  so  far  as  going  beyond 
the  two  sites  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  The  production  lines 
are  open.  We  still  have  the  production 
lines  open  on  the  MSR's,  the  computer 
capability,  and  the  Sprint  missiles.  We 
are  not  closing  those  up,  as  they  would 
have  been  under  other  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  far  as  additional 
sites  are  concerned,  the  amendment 
takes  them  out  of  the  program  and  cuts 
them  out,  and  the  Senator  knows  there 
wUl  not  be  any  further  legislation  on 
this  subject  for  another  12  months. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
get  more  survivability  of  the  Minute- 
man  force,  the  improvement  of  the  de- 
fense in  depth  of  the  two  sites 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well 

Mr.  BROOKE.  There  is  a  scientific  dif- 
ference of  opinion  here  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  is  true. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  a  memorandum 
here  specifying  how  this  money  is  going 
to  be  used.  I  have  here  four  possible  op- 
tions that  are  available.  We  will  go  into 

that  later.  ,^    ^. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  tune 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington; more,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
discuss  briefly  the  pending  amendment 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooki)  .  This 
amendment  is  not  new  to  me  or  to  other 
members  of  your  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  where  it  was  originally  intro- 
duced and,  after  discussion,  rejected  by 
a  substantial  majority. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  acted 
wisely  in  rejecting  the  pending  amend- 
ment when  it  was  before  us,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  it  Is  basically  unsound. 
This  is  not  a  judgment  that  I  alone  have 
made,  although  I  have  given  this  amend- 
ment careful  consideration.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shares,  I  believe,  my  view 
that  its  adoption  would  be  a  poor  use  of 
the  defense  dollar  becaxise  it  would  pro- 
vide a  less  effective  defense  of  Minuteman 
at  the  current  budget  level,  or,  alterna- 
tively, would  cost  substantially  more  for 
the  same  level  of  effectiveness.  I  ^iH  ex- 
plain precisely  why  the  proposal  to  de- 
ploy the  same  hardware  scheduled  for 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  at  Grand  Forks 
or  Malmstrom — the  phase  I  sites — would 
be  a  wasteful  and  unwise  investment.  But 
as  I  do  so,  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  what  is  at  issue  here  is 
the  particular  location  at  which  the  $320 
million  for  phase  n  can  best  be  spent. 

First,  Mr.  President,  if  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  to  provide  a  capability  to 
protect  Minuteman  equal  to  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee recommendation,  it  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion an  additional  $500  million.  This  sub- 
stantial sum  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
phase  n  funds  in  the  committee  bill,  and 
about  equal  to  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  Whiteman  site.  In  other  words,  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  could  add  to 
the  program  cost  twice  the  amount  the 
Hart-Cooper  amendment  would  have 
struck.  Moreover,  It  entails  some  seriotis 
disadvantages  with  no  offsetting  advan- 
tage. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  proponents 
have  not  seen  fit  to  amend  the  commit- 


tee position  so  as  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  implement  their  amend- 
ment. One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  the  crucial  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  Safeguard  in 
protecting  Minuteman  by  a  significant 
amount.  I  must  say  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain  the  advocacy  of  this  amendment 
by  those  who  have  opposed  Safeguard 
with  the  argument  that  it  is  not  cost 
effective. 

Second,  the  amendment  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  because  it  is  unclear  whether 
its  sponsors  are  advocating  that  the  hard- 
ware scheduled  for  Whiteman  be  deploy- 
ed at  either  Grand  Porks  or  Malmstrom 
alone,  or,  alternatively,  whether  they 
mean  to  recommend  that  two  additional 
radars  be  deployed,  one  each  at  Grand 
Forks  and  Malmstrom.  In  either  case 
they  are  faced  with  the  following  di- 
lemma: either  they  mean  to  suggest  one 
additional  radar,  along  with  its  comple- 
ment of  missiles,  in  which  case  there  is 
a  sharp  decline  in  overall  protection  and 
a  $100  million  price  increase,  or  they 
mean  to  suggest  two  additional  radars, 
hi  which  case  the  effectiveness  is  main- 
tained but  at  double  the  price.  Neither 
Interpretation  commends  itself  as  an 
alternative  to  the  system  as  presently  de- 
signed. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  ap- 
pears to  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
addition  of  a  second  radar  or  radars  at 
the  phase  I  sites  would  provide  "defense 
in  depth"  at  these  bases  and,  even  more, 
"an  exponential  increase  in  the  number 
of  offensive  missiles  required  to  attack 
the  defended  targets."  He  has  reference 
here  to  the  tactic  of  "preferential  de- 
fense," a  concept  that  is  fine  in  theory 
but  that  can  be  apphed  only  in  certain 
and  rather  precise  drctmistances.  Had 
hearings  on  the  proposal  been  held  it 
would  have  been  made  clear  that  prefer- 
ential defense  cannot  be  beneficially  em- 
ployed at  either  Grand  Forks  or  Malm- 
strom. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  this 
tactic,  attractive  in  theory,  cannot  in 
fact  be  employed  has  to  do  with  the 
geography  of  the  phase  I  sites  and  the 
range  of  the  Sprint  interceptors.  I  have 
examined  detailed  maps  of  the  sites  in 
question  on  which  were  drawn  the  ac- 
tual deployment  option  for  which  the 
Senator  is  argxdng.  In  an  effort  to  give 
the  amendment  every  consideration,  the 
optimal  deployment  under  this  amend- 
ment was  studied.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  addition  of  a  single  MSR  and  its 
complement  of  Sprint  missiles  at  Grand 
Folks,  the  more  favorable  of  the  two 
sites,  would  bring  under  additional  pro- 
tection an  astonishingly  small  number 
of  Minuteman— a  nimiber.  In  fact,  that 
is  less  than  one-third  of  the  number 
protected  by  deployment  of  the  same 
hardware  at  Whiteman. 

Altemativdy,  the  addition  of  two 
radars  and  associated  missiles — one 
each  at  both  Grand  Forks  and  Malm- 
strom— would  add,  as  I  have  said,  some 
$500  milUon  to  the  cost  over  what  it 
would  be  at  Whiteman. 

Third,  tixere  would  be  an  unavoidable 
delay  of  at  least  15  months  in  the  opera- 


tional readiness  date  of  the  fourth  radar 
deployment — the  only  deployment  that 
could — at  greatly  added  cost — buy  com- 
parable effectiveness. 

Fourth,  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
the  possible  eventual  addition  to  Safe- 
guard of  a  new  smaller  and  less  costly 
radar  would  be  seriously  reduced.  The 
proponents  of  the  amendment  may  hope 
that  this  radar  can  be  developed  In  time 
to  substitute  for  the  third  and  fourth 
MSR's.  I  believe  that  they  are  in  error 
here  as  this  radar  will  not  be  available 
in  time  to  substitute  for  these  MSR's  but 
may  be  available  later  should  the  threat 
require  augmentation  of  the  defense. 
However,  the  optimal  use  of  a  supple- 
mentary radar  would  be  achieved  by  its 
use  at  a  larger  and  not  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  sites.  Since  this  new  radar,  when 
and  if  developed,  would  fiuiction  in  har- 
mony with  the  MSR  thereby  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  both,  the  MSR's 
would  be  optimally  deployed  at  geo- 
graphically separated  sites. 

Fifth,  the  dispersal  of  Safeguard  at 
more  rather  than  fewer  sites  seriously 
complicates  the  problems  faced  by  a  po- 
tential attacker.  I  could  go  into  detail 
here,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  leaving  two-thirds  of  the  sites  com- 
pletely undefended  simplifies  the  at- 
tacker's requirements. 

Sixth,  the  choice  of  Malmstrom  or 
Grand  Forks  over  Whiteman  would  sac- 
rifice the  very  considerable  protection 
of  our  SAC  bombers  based  in  the  vicinity 
of  Whiteman.  A  minimum  of  10  percent, 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  20  percent,  of 
the  bomber  bases  can  be  protected  with 
the  addition  of  the  site  at  Whiteman,  as 
compared  with  less  than  negligible  bom- 
ber protection  at  the  phase  I  sites. 

Against  all  of  this.  Mr.  President— 
against  the  increased  costs  or  reduced 
effectiveness — or  possibly  both — against 
the  technical  complications,  against  the 
loss  of  bomber  protection,  must  be  set 
the  merely  rhetorical  counterweight  that 
the  amendment  would  be  a  "geographi- 
cal limitation  on  the  systan."  Never 
mind  that  the  geographical  limitation  is 
the  source  of  the  many  disadvantages  I 
have  outlined.  Never  mind  that  the  price 
paid  for  It  is  high.  The  fact  is  that  the 
"geographical  limitation"  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, save  as  a  pointless  and  ill- 
considered  symbolic  defeat  for  Safe- 
guard. 

I  h<«)e  that  my  colleagues  will  appre- 
ciate the  full  implications  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  Its  adoption  would  mean 
rejecting  a  planned  deployment  on 
which  many  thousands  of  hours  have 
been  spent  in  costing,  analyzing,  draft- 
ing, engineering  and  design,  and  substi- 
tuting for  it  a  pr(«K)6al  that  is  seriously 
deficient,  that  was  rejected  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  <hi  which  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held  and  which  will  have 
received  the  sum  total  of  3  hours 
consideration  on  the  floor  today. 

This  Is  not  the  way  the  Senate  should 
decide  these  issues.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  make  our  decisions  in  this  way,  even 
if  there  were,  on  the  surface,  some  con- 
crete advantages  to  the  amendment  it- 
self Its  passage  would  be,  in  substance, 
nothing  more  than  a  symbolic  victory 
over  the  Department  of  Defense  and  an 
unwarranted  defeat  for  the  President. 
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Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  the 
Brooke  amendment  have  taken  great 
pain  to  suggest  that  its  adoption  would 
leave  our  negotiating  position  in  the 
SALT  talks  unimpaired.  Their  most  af- 
firmative claim  is  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  not  adversely  af- 
fect our  capacity  to  positively  influence 
the  Soviets  in  the  direction  of  accom- 
modation and  agreement  at  the  nego- 
tiations. This  is  the  most  the  proponents 
have  claimed  for  the  amendment  and 
even  this  claim,  I  believe,  is  based  on  only 
a  partial  appreciation  of  the  relationship 
between  Safeguard  and  SALT. 

I  have  tried,  in  recent  weeks,  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  Safegiiard  is, 
in  my  view,  a  carrot  and  not  a  stick.  It  is 
a  carrot  in  the  sense  that  the  real  capa- 
bility of  the  system  to  cancel  the  costly 
increases  to  the  Soviet  offensive  forces 
should  convince  them  of  the  utter  futility 
of  continuing  to  deploy  more  ICBM's.  If 
the  Soviet  leadership  comes  to  under- 
stand, as  I  hope  they  will,  that  every 
SS-9  on  which  they  spend  $30  million 
will  be  offset  by  an  Increment  of  defense 
at  substantially  lower  cost,  they  will  real- 
ize the  wisdom  of  mutual  limitation.  For 
this  reason  Safeguard  Is  an  incentive  to 
agreement,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  quite 
beside  the  point  to  argue,  as  some  have, 
that  Safeguard  cannot  be  an  Inducement 
to  accommodation  because  it  does  not 
threaten  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  analysis  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
any  revision  of  the  deployment  plans  for 
Safeguard  that  reduces  the  real  capabil- 
ity of  the  defense  to  protect  Minuteman 
reduces  our  bargaining  leverage  propor- 
tionally. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  an 
even  more  significant  reason  why  the 
utility  of  Safeguard  as  an  incentive  at  the 
SALT  talks  would  be  diminished  by  pas- 
sage of  the  Brooke  amendment. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  futility  and 
wastefulness  of  the  continuing  Soviet  of- 
fensive deployment  can  only  be  demon- 
strated if  it  is  clear  that  the  Safeguard 
response  will  keep  pace  with  any  level  of 
offense  the  Soviets  might  consider.  An 
affirmative  vote  on  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment, however,  far  from  indicating  our 
determination  to  offset  increases  in  the 
Soviet  offense,  signals  an  irresolute  and 
tentative  support  for  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  would 
read  the  passage  of  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment as  an  indication  that  Safeguard  is 
being  terminated  by  the  first  in  a  series 
of  indirect  and  oblique  senatorial  attacks. 
I  have  heard  It  argued,  by  proponents 
of  the  Brooke  amendment,  that  its  pas- 
sage would  be  a  compromise — as  though 
compromise,  in  and  of  itself,  were  neces- 
sarily a  good  thing.  I  believe,  and  I  am 
confident  that  many  Senators  share  my 
view,  that  the  careful  and  deliberate 
compromise  worked  out  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  deserves  to  be  sus- 
tained on  the  floor. 

I  am  also  persuaded  that  a  compro- 
mise that  Imposes  severe  technical  bur- 
dens on  the  Safeguard  sj'stem  and  In- 
creases its  cost  by  $500  million  is  a  cod»- 
promise  in  name  only.  What  Is  compro- 
mised by  the  Brooke  amendment  is  sen- 
sible defense  plarmlng  and  the  utility  of 
the  defense  dollar. 


I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
SALT  talks  will  result  in  limitations  on 
both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
that  can  be  adequately  constrained,  sus- 
tained, and  verified.  We  should  do  noth- 
ing that  will  diminish  the  likelihood  of 
success  in  Helsinki  or  Vienna  or  impair 
the  quality  of  our  defenses  in  the  event 
we  fail  to  reach  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  a  very  fine  exposition  on 
this  subject,  on  this  occasion  as  well  as 
on  others. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

TO  MAZIMIZK  PEACK  AND  SECDHITY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  introduced  by 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  which 
I  cosponsor  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook). 

I  will  be  brief — and  I  hope  I  can  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  decision  we  will  make 
here  today. 

Nearly  15  months  ago  in  a  speech  in 
my  hometown  of  Laconia.  N.H.,  I  spoke 
on  the  ABM-Safeguard  system.  On  that 
occasion  I  said: 

Only  a  few  times  In  our  Nation's  h.'s*r«ry 
have  we  faced  a  more  far  reaching,  more  pro- 
found, more  truly  significant  debate  than  we 
face  today  in  dealing  with  the  proposal  to 
deploy  the  Safeguard  system. 

In  that  same  speech  I  focused  on  basic 
issues  which  I  felt  must  be  confronted 
in  reaching  the  decision : 

Would  Safeguard  work? 

Would  it  intensify  the  arms  race? 

Would  it  help  in  negotiating  with  the 
Soviets? 

Would  it  be  the  best  way  to  maintain 
the  strategic  balance  in  the  world? 

I  have  followed  the  same  guidelines 
this  year  in  arriving  at  my  decision  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Will  it  provide  the  "bargaining  chip" 
the  administration  and  our  negotiators 
at  SALT  feel  is  necessary? 

Will  it  let  us  continue  to  develop  the 
ABM  so  that  we  are  certain  we  have  a 
system  which  will  accomplish  its  mis- 
sion? 

Will  It  escalate  the  arms  race  by  pro- 
voking a  response  and  thereby  under- 
mine SALT? 

Will  it  meet  any  Imminent  Soviet 
threat  to  the  strategic  balance  on  which 
nuclear  peace  and  our  national  security 
depend? 

Will  it  provide  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  share  divergent  views  on  the  action 
the  Senate  should  take  this  year  in  this 
Important  area? 

I  have  considered  the  various  pro- 
posals on  ABM  within  these  guidelines. 
After  a  great  deal  of  study  on  my  part, 
after  consulting  with  experts  who  were 
available  to  me.  and  after  discussions 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate,  I  am  convinced  that  this  amend- 
ment will  accomplish  the  goals  I  seek 
within  the  guidelines  I  have  set  forth. 

When  I  first  announced  my  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  amendment,  I  reported  that 
I  had  consTilted,  by  telephone,  with  the 
highly  placed  officials  at  SALT  while  ses- 


sions were  still  imderway  in  Vienna.  We 
discussed  the  various  ABM  proposals 
then  before  the  Senate,  and  I  was  told 
that  in  their  view  a  "bargaining  chip"  on 
ABM  was  crucial  to  a  successful  outcome 
of  these  vital  talks  with  the  Russians. 
The  officials  I  talked  with  are  convinced 
that  a  static  ABM  would  not  provide  that 
"chip."  They  believe  there  mast  be  solid 
evidence  that  ABM  is  moving  forward. 

Others  who  have  spoken  on  the  amend- 
ment we  have  before  us  have  made  It 
quite  clear  that  this  proposal  would,  in- 
deed, move  ABM  forward.  I  need  not  re- 
peat their  argimients. 

I  am  assured  that  this  amendment 
would  provide  the  necessary  forward  mo- 
mentum. And  having  considered  the 
comments  made  to  me  by  officials  In 
Vienna.  I  have  reached  a  firm  and  clear 
conviction  that  this  amendment  provides 
the  "bargaining  chip"  they  ask. 

Now  as  to  my  second  guideline,  there 
is  this  question  to  consider: 

Will  this  amendment  allow  us  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  ABM  system's  development 
so  as  to  make  certain  the  system  will 
work  should  it  ever  become  necessary  to 
use  it? 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  deplojmient  of  such 
a  costly  and  complex  system  is  firmly  an- 
chored to  the  soundest  possible  technical 
base. 

You  may  recall  that  in  last  year's  de- 
bate on  the  military  procurement  bill  I 
offered  an  amendment  designed  to  pro- 
vide additional  research  and  develop- 
ment to  assure  just  such  technical  com- 
petence for  the  system.  I  believe  the 
amendment  we  have  before  us  today  is 
consistent  with  the  position  I  took  last 
year  and  builds  on  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress to  deploy  the  first  two  sites. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  consider- 
ing continues  the  deployment  at  those 
first  two  sites,  strengthens  deployment 
there,  and  provides  additional  research 
to  eliminate  technical  flaws  and  weak- 
nesses before  we  move  too  fast  in  addi- 
tional deployment.  Such  Indepth,  onsite 
research  should  meet  many  of  the  tech- 
nical criticisms  of  the  Safeguard  system. 
Since  we  are  talking  here  about  the 
defense  of  our  Nation — as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  achieving  a  peaceful  ac- 
commodation with  the  other  leading 
world  power — I  think  that  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  make  sure,  through  research, 
that  we  are  not  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke — 
or,  should  I  say,  silo? 

I  think  the  people  want  it  this  way.  I 
would  hope  that  the  administration 
wants  It  this  way.  And  I  know  from 
speaking  to  many  of  my  colleagues  that 
they  want  it  this  way. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  this 
tunendment  would  encourage  a  danger- 
ous escalation,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  moves 
In  that  direction  at  all. 

The  ABM,  as  proposed  to  Congress  this 
year,  called  for  full  deployment  of  the 
ABM  system,  including  the  concept  of 
area  defense.  I  believe  this  proposal 
would  be  esclatory  to  the  point  of 
danger. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  after  full  consideration  of 
this  aspect  of  the  program,  took  the  posl- 
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tion  that  area  defense  was  escalatory  and 
might  even  be  considered  the  first  step 
toward  the  development  of  a  first  strike 
capability. 

I  believe  the  Brooke  amendment  makes 
the  opposition  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  the  area  defense  concept 
a  matter  of  law.  It  expresses  in  forceful 
terms  the  Senate  opposition  to  this  part 
of  the  system.  It  gives  our  conferees  ad- 
ditional support  as  they  meet  with  their 
counterparts  from  the  House. 

On  the  question  of  meeting  any  threat 
to  our  strategic  balance: 

Since  last  year's  debate,  the  Soviets 
have  continued  to  deploy  the  SS-9's  they 
had  imder  construction.  More  disturbing, 
they  have  begim  fresh  installations  of 
this  same  weapon  even  while  we  have 
been  meeting  at  the  SALT  negotiations 
in  Vieima. 

We  have  heard  persuasive  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  the  size  of  these  SS-9  mis- 
siles imply  that  they  would  be  most  logi- 
cally used  to  attack  our  land-based  mis- 
siles rather  than  used  as  instruments  of 
deterrence. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  this  Soviet 
activity  will  be  halted  by  a  secure  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  agreement. 

But,  if  SALT  is  not  successful  and  if 
the  Soviets  foolishly  mean  to  try  to  de- 
grade our  deterrent,  I  know  we  all  want 
to  be  sure  that  we  have  prepared  a  suffi- 
cient response  to  maintain  the  strategic 
balance. 

My  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  with  whom,  incidentally.  I 
serve  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  on  my  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development,  has  designed  his 
amendment  with  this  grave  issue  espe- 
cially in  mind. 

He  has  argued  forcefully  and  persua- 
sively that  his  amendment  would  enable 
us  to  meet  the  same,  perhaps  even  a 
greater,  threat  level  as  we  would  be  able 
to  meet  by  moving  to  a  third  site. 

Now,  to  my  final  guideline.  Will  this 
proposal  provide  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  share  divergent  views  on  the  ABM? 
There  are  many  sincere  positions  held 
by  my  colleagues.  I  respect  their  views, 
for  I  know  that  they  were  arrived  at  only 
after  long  hours  of  consideration,  dis- 
cussion, and  decision. 

Their  positions  range  from  severe  cut- 
backs in  ABM  to  full  deployment  of  the 
system  without  any  qualifications. 

Many  of  these  diverse  positions  ap- 
peared In  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  when  this  matter  was  con- 
sidered. The  committee  position  obvious- 
ly refiects  the  views  of  some  members. 

Then.  too.  we  have  voted  on  two  pro- 
posals here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
which  have  represented  still  other  view- 
points. 

None  of  these  positions  has  yet 
achieved  a  majority  in  this  body. 

If  those  with  varying  viewpoints  on 
ABM  can  agree  on  a  common  ground,  we 
can  resolve  this  issue  and  simultaneously 
restore  a  degree  of  unity  at  a  time  when 
there  are  far  too  many  evidences  of  dis- 
unity. 

I  am  not  asking  any  faction  to  com- 
promise their  principles  on  this  Issue.  I 


am  asking  them  to  seek  the  area  of  agree- 
ment, for  I  sincerely  believe  there  is  a 
common  ground  which  can  satisfy  the 
basic  concerns  of  all. 

It  is  my  honest  conviction  tliat  the 
Brooke  amendment  offers  the  best  pos- 
sible accommodation  of  the  varying 
views  held  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  say  this  lightly.  I  say  it  only  after 
considerable  discussion  with  my  col- 
leagues, who  will  shortly  be  casting  their 
votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  maximize  our 
security  at  the  same  time  we  maximize 
the  possibility  of  success  in  our  strategic 
arms  limitations  negotiations.  I  am 
convinced  that  all  of  my  colleagues  share 
this  desire. 

The  urgent  desire  of  all  of  us  is  to  ar- 
rive at  peace  in  our  world.  This  Is  the 
ultimate  goal  for  each  of  us — in  his  or 
her  own  way. 

The  road  to  this  goal  is  difficult,  full  of 
obstacles,  fraught  with  complex  problems 
to  which  each  must  seek  the  solutions. 

I  feel  with  great  conviction  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Brooke  amendment  will 
help  move  us  along  that  difficult  road, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  it  in 
the  terms  I  have  set  forth  and  to  join  in 

its  support.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCE31.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

I  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  know 
of  the  long  and  tedious  work  he  has  done 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  I  know  that  he 
has  labored  long  with  this  amendment. 
He  is  one  of  its  distinguished  cosponsors. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  what  he 
has  done,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
very  thoughtful  and  very  scholarly 
speech  on  this  subject  this  morning. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  want  to  say,  too, 
that  I  know  of  the  long  hours  that  he 
and  members  of  his  staff  have  spent  on 
this  difficult  problem,  and  I  congratulate 

him  on  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  on  this  important  subject  will  be 
over  in  about  an  hour.  It  will  terminate 
weeks  of  debate  on  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  have  an  ABM.  Although  I 
recognize  that  the  Brooke  amendment 
does  not  go  as  far  as  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  still,  I  think  we  can  arrive 
at  pretty  much  the  same  conclusions. 

Judgments  of  the  Safeguard  antibal- 
llstlc  missile  system  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  depend  on  the  answers  to 
six  controversial  questions. 

The  first  question  Is,  Does  the  Soviet 
Union  intend  to — or  indeed  can  it— press 
the  arms  race  so  hard  it  develops  a  first- 
strike  capability  against  the  United 
States? 

Opponents  of  Safeguard  say  the  So- 
viet Union  almost  certainly  cannot  de- 
velop a  first-strike  capability  against  the 
diversifled  second-strike  force  of  the 
United  States,  whether  It  wants  to  or  not. 
At  least  some  ABM  foes  say  the  Soviet 


Union  has  no  intention  of  striking  first 
anyway. 

The  Nixon  administration,  unwilling 
to  judge  Soviet  intentions,  believes  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  on  the  way  to 
achieving  the  capability  for  a  first  strike 
In  the  1970's  and  therefore  wants  to  pre- 
pare the  United  States  to  defend  against 
this  possibility  if  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  testimony  and 
all  the  evidence  I  have  seen— which  I 
cannot  discuss  because  of  Its  privileged 
nature— has  forcwi  me  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  will  pass  us  sometime  in  the 
next  12  months  in  the  total  ability  to 
deliver  nuclear  weapons  upon  us. 

The  second  question  that  I  think  has 
to  be  answered  is  this:  Will  Safeguard 
force  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race? 
Critics  of  the  system  say  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  forced  to  upgrade  its 
offense  to  compensate  for  the  assumed 
effectiveness  of  Safeguard,  and  this  So- 
viet move  in  turn  will  force  a  reaction 
from  the  United  States. 

Since  Safeguard  is  purely  defensive 
and  will  be  installed  In  phases,  propo- 
nents say,  there  is  no  reason  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  enemy  should  react 
by  increasing  its  own  arms  capacity. 

The  third  question  which  has  devel- 
oped is  this:  Will  the  Safeguard  system 
work? 

Foes  of  the  system  say  it  is  too  easily 
overpowered  by  the  offense,  which  has 
many  options  for  deception.  In  addition, 
they  dispute  those  who  believe  the  sys- 
tem can  ever  be  brought  up  to  the  peak 
of  oi)erational  perfection  required,  much 
less  maintained  at  that  peak  for  the 
many  years  it  may  be  necessary. 

Its  backers  acknowledge  it  has  not 
been  fully  tested  but  maintain  that,  on 
past  experience  with  systems  almost 
equally  complicated,  they  have  good 
reason  to  expect  it  will.  Moreover,  merely 
deploying  the  system  complicates  what- 
ever enemy  plans  there  may  be  for  sur- 
prise attack.  Safeguard's  main  value  may 
be  achieved  without  ever  firing  a  missile. 
The  fourth  question  is  this:  Are  the 
costs  acceptable? 

Opponents  say  Safeguard  is  a  waste 
of  money  which  could  be  better  spent  at 
home  on  the  country's  serious  domestic 
problems.  They  say  the  current  price  tag 
is  a  serious  underestimation,  that  the 
eventual  cost  may  be  up  to  50  times  as 
high  as  the  $7.8  billion  now  estimated. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  getting  to  be 
rather  an  everyday  phrase  used  by  op- 
ponents on  every  aroroprlation  or  au- 
thorization, that  it  will  cost  20  to  50 
times  as  much.  While  I  do  not  say  that 
we  will  keep  costs  within  present  esti- 
mates, I  have  to  remind  those  who  speak 
like  that,  that  the  cost  exjjectations  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  medicare,  the 
highway  system,  and  so  forth,  have  all 
gone  up  far  greater  than  the  cost,  per- 
centagewise, of  our  weapons  system. 

We  heard  some  discussion  this  morn- 
ing about  cost  effectiveness.  If  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  did  one 
thing  that  was  more  dangerous  than 
anything  else,  it  was  the  institution 
of  the  idea  of  cost  effectiveness. 

My  argument  is  that  there  is  no  cost 
effectiveness  measure  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  defense  of  204  million  Amer- 
ican people.  If  it  works,  and  if  he  can 
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afford  it.  any  American  wUl  be  glad  to 

pay  the  whole  cost.  .  ^  „        

I  say  that  the  biUions  ol  doUars  we 
have  spent  on  this  have  been  wisely 

^1?oponents  of  Safeguard  beUeve  the 
United  States  must  be  able  to  afford 
whatever  is  necessary  for  its  own  de- 
fense, especially  against  enemies  whose 
economies  are  inferior.  Safeguard,  they 
say  is  necessary  insurance  to  preserve  the 
United   SUtes   second-strike   deterrent. 

The  fifth  question  is:  Can  the  United 
SUtes  afford  to  delay  deployment  of  the 
Safesuard  system? 

C?it!cs  bJleve  the  United  SUtes  can 
toke  the  risk  of  delaying  a  year  or  longer 
whUe  the  SUte  Department  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
txy  to  work  out  an  agreement  to  stop 
the  arms  race.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot 
mount  by  the  mid-1970's.  they  say.  the 
highly  coordinated  attack  necessary  to 
wipe  out  Americas  bomber.  Polaris,  and 
ICBM  forces  simultaneously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 

^*Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes.         .^     ^     „ 

Mr  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less the  Soviet  Union  is  sure  of  a  simul- 
Uneous  kill  of  all  three  American  forces, 
she  must  expect  a  devasUting  ret^ton^ 
blow  This  devastation.  Safeguard  s  fo^ 
say  the  Soviet  leadership  will  not  risk 
even  if  the  United  States  delays  in  build- 
ing Safeguard  for  a  year  or  longer 

President  Nixon  has  chosen  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  minimum  next  step 
in  the  broad  development  of  a  nonpro- 
vocative  anU-ballistlc-missUe  system 
which  could  be  needed  U  the  Soviet 
Union  presses  on  toward  a  first-strike 
capabUlty.  Even  1  year's  delay  could 
give  the  Soviet  Union  enough  of  a  jump 
in  developing  its  attack  forces  to  threat- 
en the  U.S.  deterrent. 

The  last  questitm,  the  sixth  question, 
which  has  come  up  in  my  mind  is:  What 
effect  would  rejection  of  President 
Nixon's  Safeguard  system  have  on  the 
U.S.  bargaining  position  in  the  pending 
arms  control  talks? 

Delay  in  deployment  of  Safeguard. 
criUcs  of  the  program  claimed,  would 
provide  time  and  improve  chances  for 
progress  in  arms-control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union— before  a  new 
cycle  in  the  splraling  arms  race  got  un- 
dfirwftV 

Proponents  of  SafeguJu^d  warned,  how- 
ever that  a  Congress-ordered  delay  or 
cancellation  of  Safeguard  would  be  read 
In  Moscow  as  repudiation  of  President 
Nixon,  who  was  heavily  committed  to 
beginning  installation  of  the  system  to 
1969  Delay  or  refusal  of  funding  might 
also  be  taken  as  a  signal,  it  was  said, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  need  make  no 
arms-limltetion  concessions  of  Its  own, 
stace  Congress  was  forcing  the  Pred- 
dent's  negotiating  iumd  to  give  VS.  cdh- 
cesslons  to  advance. 

Ur.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  proposal.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
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think  this  Is  a  dangerous  step  to  a  dan- 
gerous time  to  our  history,  when  the 
world  is  beglnntog  to  doubt  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  the  courage,  the  wIU- 
togness.  or  the  abUlty  to  defend  Itself, 
let  alone  to  take  care  of  the  commitments 
It  has  made  aroimd  the  world. 

All  of  the  debate  we  have  had  to  Con- 
gress over  the  past  going-on  5  wc^cs  has 
been  of  more  help  to  the  enemy  than 
anything  we  could  have  done,  when  we 
question  the  wisdom  of  our  mlUUry  lead- 
ership and  the  wisdom  of  our  President. 
I  think  it  gives  great  aid  and  relief  to 
those  whom  we  do  not  want  to  give  those 
thtogs  to.  . 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  recognized  for  10 

mtoutes.  ^     ,-,.,. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 

first  to  read  an  editorial  published  to  the 
New  York  Times  this  momtog.  It  reads: 


CUUOTT  OK  ABM 

An     Admlnlstratlon-creat«d    haze    hangs 
over  the  vote  the  Senate  will  take  today  on 
the  Brooke  amendment.  The  White  House, 
in  opposing  the  amendment.  Is  still  leaning 
on  the  chief  argiiment  it  used  last  week  to 
defeat  moves  to  suspend  expansion  to  the 
Safeguard   ABM  system   beyond   Its  present 
two  Mlnuteman  sites.  But  that  argument  has 
no  real  pertinency  to  the  Brooke  amendment. 
Tlie    decisive    Administration    contention 
In  the  earlier  voting  was  that  "the  momen- 
tum" of  Safeguard  expansion  Is  a  vital  bar- 
gaining tool  in  the  missile  curb  talk*  with 
Moscow.  Forty-seven  Senators  rejected  that 
view  laat  week,  as  does  this  newspaper.  But 
others  with  deep  reservations  on  the  worth 
of  ABM  hesitated  to  challenge  the  Adminis- 
tration's judgment  about  these  supersecret 
negotiations. 

The  Brooke  proposal  responds  to  these 
concerns.  While  limiting  immediate  Safe- 
guard deployment  to  the  two  exlstmg  sites 
in  Monuna  and  North  Dakota,  it  would  pro- 
vide more  effective  Mlnuteman  protection 
than  the  Administration-supported  authori- 
zation bUl.  That  measure  would  divert  $322 
mUUon  to  two  additional  Mlnuteman  bases 
In  Missouri  and  Wyoming. 

The  Brooke  amendment  would  authorize 
the  full  $1.3  billion  the  Administration  has 
requested  for  ABM.  but  would  require  that 
the  controversial  $322  million  be  spent  to 
improve  the  two  present  instaUaUons.  That 
improvement  could  be  achieved  in  any  of 
several  ways. 

The  Missouri  project  Involves  long-range 
Spartan  antlmlssUes  and  expensive  missile 
site  radar  (MSR)  as  well  as  the  fast,  short- 
range  Sprint  antimissiles  which  provide  the 
chief  Mlnuteman  defense.  If  all  these  funds 
were  spent  for  additional  Sprint  missiles  to 
be  used  at  the  North  Dakota  and  Montana 
sites,  substantially  more  Mlnuteman  could 
be  expected  to  survive  a  heavy  Soviet  attack. 
Another  alternative  would  be  to  extend 
radar  coverage  at  the  Montana  bwe  along 
with  the  installation  of  more  Sprints.  The 
Pentagon  has  admitted  that  one  hBSR  radar, 
as  presently  budgeted,  U  insufflclent  to  cover 
the  aoo-mUe  stretch  at  this  Mlnuteman  field. 
Installation  of  a  second  MSB  there  wotUd 
double  the  number  of  attacking  miasUes  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  fire  to  achieve 
the  same  destrtKrtlon. 

Bren  more  useful  would  be  expenditure 
of  the  added  $S33  mUlion  on  development  f« 
cloae-m  Biinuteman  defense  ot  a  better  ABM 
system  than  Safeguard,  which  was  <»«*»•* 
fSr  quite  different  purpoees.  Leading  defense 


scientists  on  an  Administration-appointed 
panel  have  confirmed  the  view  of  Safeguard 
critics  that  much  more  effective  Mlnuteman 
defense  could  be  achieved  at  much  less  cost 
In  this  way.  , 

It  Is  not  Safeguard,  but  the  certainty  of  a 
vastly  more  dangerovis  and  expensive  new 
round  In  the  missile  race  that  provides  the 
real  incentive  for  Moscow— as  for  Washing- 
ton—to achieve  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. Nevertheless,  those  Senators  reluc- 
tant to  chsllenge  the  Administration  argu- 
ment that  it  needs  the  Safeguard  'bargain- 
ing chip"  can  vote  for  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment with  the  convlcUon  that  It  would  also 
provide  a  much  better  defense  If  the  SALT 
talks  fall. 

Mr.  President,  havtog  just  read  that 
toto  the  Record,  let  me  continue  by  sav- 
ing that  I  am  one  of  the  few  who  will 
vote  for  the  Brooke  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  last  year,  when  the  ABM 
succeeded  by  a  small  margin,  the  De- 
fense Department,  to  fact,  asked  for  the 
most  ipinimiim  and  barest  programs  It 
could  get  by  with.  They  are  asking  for 
another  minimum  program  at  the  two 
additional  sites.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
argument  in  the  remarks  of  the  distto- 
guished  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  which  he  just  finished  mak- 
tog,  states: 
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If  the  proposed  amendment  U  to  provide  a 
capablUty  to  protect  MlnuUman  equal  to 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  recommendation,  It  would 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendation an  additional  500  million  dollars. 

He  admitted  himself  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  protect  the  sites  wiU  be  at 
greater  cost  and  a  far  higher  degree  than 
the  cost  that  has  been  expended  to  the 
ABM  system  Itself  as  approved  last  year. 
I  might  also 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? ^  ,  ^   ^^. 

Mr  COOK.  Let  me  just  finish  this 
thought  and  then  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  from  page  4 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Washtogrton: 

FUth  the  dispersal  of  Safeguard  at  more 
rather  than  fewer  sites  seriously  complicates 
the  problems  faced  by  a  potential  attacker. 
I  could  go  into  detaU  here,  but  suffice  It  to 
say  that  the  effect  of  leaving  two-thirds  of 
the  sites  completely  undefended  slmpllfles 
the  attacker's  requirements. 

I  might  suggest  that  we  could  have 
two-thirds  of  them  undefended  at  every 
site  we  esUbllsh  to  the  country,  because 
we  cannot  establish  an  adequate  radar 
system.  Thus  it  wiU  make  It  easier  for 
the  enemy  at  any  place  to  the  Umted 
SUtes  under  the  other  financial  pro- 
posal at  two  additional  sites. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  voted  against  the 
ABM  last  year.  I  voted  against  Cooper- 
Hart  because  I  felt  that  one  of  the  real 
weaknesses  and  one  of  the  real  unex- 
platoed  problems  we  faced  last  year  was 
the  total  and  complete  softness  and 
weakness  of  the  radar. 

M  we  can  have  the  two  present  positions 
totally  and  completely  defendable  and 
then  work  from  that  potot  of  view  to  the 
next  one  and  the  next  one.  our  defense 
system  wiU  truly  be  adequate. 
Obviously  If  SALT  does  not  succeed. 


Congress  will  be  asked  for  two  more  sites 
next  year  and  two  more  sites  the  next 
year.  And  each  of  them  will  be  an  inade- 
quate defense  system  as  sUted  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  itself. 

If  we  are  to  protect  a  system  or  the 
system  let  us  try  to  really  do  it  right. 
Let  us  not  come  back  to  the  American 
people  2  years  from  now  or  4  years  from 
now,  after  the  unsuccessful  SALT  talks — 
as  they  may  be,  but  let  us  all  hope  that 
they  will  not  be— and  then  say  that  we 
must  ask  the  American  people  for  $2  bil- 
lion or  $3  billion  to  make  the  system  truly 
fimctional. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  overruns 
where  the  safety  of  the  people  are  con- 
cerned. And  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Is  not  either.  In  this  we  are 
in  total  agreement. 

If  we  have  to  do  this,  let  us  do  It  right 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people  agato.  Let  us  do  It  right  and 
completely  defend  each  of  these  present 
sites  as  adequately  as  the  Safeguard  and 
the  Defense  Department  can  provide. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Brooke  amendment  enable  us  to  provide 
that  additional  manned  bombers  be  pro- 
tected? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  has  asked  me 
a  question  which  I  am  not  sure  I  can 
SLiiswcr. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  submit  that  It  would 
not. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  did  not  say  that  It 
would.  I  would  only  say  that  It  would 
give  us  capability  by  reason  of  adequate 
radar  facilities  at  two  sites  to  defend  far 
more  Mmutemen  than  the  program  now 
intends. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
Brooke  amendment,  does  the  Senator 
admit  that  the  preferential  defense 
theory  would  be  adopted? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  wUl 
tell  the  Senator  why. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then,  If  it  is  not  adopted, 
that  means  that  we  will  deploy  two  ad- 
ditional radars  at  two  sites  for  the  same 
cost  that  we  could  deploy  one  at  White- 
man.  Is  the  Senator  matotalnlng  that 
position? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  defending  more  Minutemen. 
The  Senator  from  Washmgton  said  to  his 
remarks  that  it  would  defend  more 
Mtoutemen. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  contend 
that  it  would  defend  more  Mtoutemen 
at  the  cost  anticipated  here — that  Is  to 
say.  the  amount  that  Is  to  the  budget? 
I  submit  that  It  would  cost  $0.5  billion. 

Mr.  COOK.  It  would  not.  because  the 
committee  itself  said  that  it  would  cost 
$500  million.  This  is  $322  million. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  If  one  suggests  an  alternative  to 
what  the  Defense  Department  wants.  It 
will  always  cost  a  half  billion  dollars 
more  and  will  always  take  15  or  20 
months. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said 
that  he  received  toformation  that  these 
facilities  could  be  upgraded  and  the  pro- 
tection extended  to  the  Mtoutemen  to  a 
period  of  time  of  as  litUe  as  3  months. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts  as  outlined 
to  me  to  confidential  briefings  by  the 
Defense  Department  Has  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  received  this  classified 
brieftog? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  having  been 
a  cosponsor  of  this  for  more  than  a  week, 
I  would  have  loved  to  have  the  Defense 
Department  conUct  me  to  my  oflQce  and 
offer  me  the  opportunity  to  have  these 
briefings. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  did  not  ask 
for  It? 

Mr.  COOK.  No.  I  have  been  briefed  on 
the  ABM  last  year. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Sen- 
ator Is  accepting  some  facts  presented  by 
the  Association  of  American  Scientists. 
In  this  Instence  we  have  to  trust  the 
scientists  and  engtoeers  and  the  plan- 
ners of  our  Defense  Department  more 
than  the  Association  of  American  Scien- 
tlste,  which  Is  an  organization  opposed  to 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM  system. 
Therefore,  the  Association  of  American 
Sclentlste  can  be  counted  on  to  oppose 

the  system.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tune 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  could  answer 
this  question  before  1  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. I  would  like  them  to  answer  for  me 
to  the  record  whether  they  feel  that  the 
sums  they  asked  for  last  year  for  the  two 
sites  and  the  simis  they  are  asktog  for 
this  year  for  the  two  sites  really  give 
thran  an  of  the  defense  for  all  the  mis- 
siles they  really  want  to  defend  the  re- 
spective sites. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting 
that  we  go  toto  a  closed-door  session  and 
get  toto  classified  material? 

Mr.  COOK.  It  would  be  perfectly  all 
right  with  me.  „^ 

The    PRESIDINa     OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time?  _.  ,^  „ 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  yield  8 

mtoutes  to   the  dlsttogulshed  Senator 

from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  8  mtoutes. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Brooke  amendment  No.  821,  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate,  differs  only 
sUghtiy  from  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment which  this  body  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  47  last  week. 

In  fact,  of  the  two  amendments,  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  made  more 
sense  If  the  Senate  wants  to  pull  back 
on  the  Nation's  antt-baUlstic-misslle 
program.  Fortimately,  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  and 
the  same  refusal  should  be  given  to  the 
Brooke  amendment. 

The  Brooke  amendment  limits  ABM 
deployment  to  two  sites,  just  as  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment.  "ITie  only  dif- 
ference Is  that  It  would  allow  the  money 
scheduled  for  the  two  additional  phase  n 
sites  to  be  spent  at  the  phase  I  location 
approved  last  year. 
Mr.  President,  the  Army  does  not  want 


extra  money  for  the  phase  I  sites.  The 
approval  of  additional  money  by  the 
Senate  for  the  Initial  two  phase  I  sites 
would  be  wasteful  and  create  problems  to 
present  schedules. 

Thus,  It  is  easy  to  see  this  amendment 
Is  merely  designed  as  an  attempt  to 
sweeten  the  pie.  so  to  speak,  to  hopes  of 
picking  up  a  few  votes  and  bringing  the 
Senate  to  a  decision  which  would  repudi- 
ate Its  action  of  last  week  and  last  year. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  wording 
of  the  amendment  is  such  the  Army 
could  possibly  take  actions  at  the  initial 
two  sites  which  should  not  be  taken 
without  hearings  by  the  appr(«)riate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  reads: 

Funds  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  pro- 
curement of  antiballistlc  missile  defenses 
may  be  used  only  for  defense  of  strategic 
forces  deployed  at  Orand  Porks  Air  Force 
Base,  North  Dakota,  and  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base,  Montana. 

Thus,  If  this  amendment  passes,  the 
Army  would  be  free  to  speed  along  the 
present  deployment  at  the  two  phase  I 
sites  or  build  a  third  site  or  even  a  fourth 
site  at  Malmstrom  or  Grand  Forks. 

The  amendment  merely  restricts  use 
of  the  funds  to  the  bill  to  these  two  loca- 
tions without  mentioning  for  what  pur- 
pose the  additional  funds  would  be  used. 
Mr.  President,  the  money  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  scheduled  for  the  two  phase  II 
sites  amounts  to  some  $322  million.  Of 
this  amount  $298.4  million  Is  scheduled 
for  Whlteman  Air  Force  Base  and  $15.4 
million  is  scheduled  for  Warren  Air 
Force  Base.  Why  shift  this  money  to 
Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks  where  It  Is 
not  needed? 

If  the  Army  gets  this  additional  money 
they  should  have  to  justify  to  the  Con- 
gress how  it  would  be  spent.  Can  the 
author  of  the  amendment  say  how  It 
would  be  spent?  The  Army  cannot  be- 
cause they  have  not  requested  It. 

Further,  we  should  ask  the  question  as 
to  whether  these  unrequested  funds  for 
I^iase  I  of  the  ABM  could  be  used  to  a 
cost  effective  way.  Would  this  expendi- 
ture amount  to  gold  plating?  Certainly 
there  are  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
would  want  these  questions  asked  before 
suMMrting  this  amoidment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
this  amendment  brings  us  full  circle  back 
to  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  which 
the  Senate  has  already  rejected.  They 
are  identical  except  that  the  Brooke 
amendment  would  give  the  Army  over 
$300  million  they  do  not  want.  That  Is 
a  lot  of  money  to  misdirect. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  it  would  be 
inconsistent  and  unvrtse  for  the  Senate 
to  accept  this  amendment.  Supiwrters 
of  the  amendment  admit  they  have  no 
firm  recommendation  as  to  Just  how  the 
$320  million  the  Army  has  not  requested 
should  be  used  at  the  sites  where  It  Is 
not  needed. 

If  the  Senate  is  of  a  mtod  to  accept 
this  amendment  the  members  would  have 
been  wiser  to  take  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment— at  least  it  would  have 
saved  us  from  tosstog  out  $320  million 
for  unknown  purposes.  The  Brooke 
amendment  offers  less  goods  for  more 
money.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment. 
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Mr  President,  I  want  to  say  further 
that  the  work  on  the  Whiteman  site  m 
Missouri  and  protection  of  our  Minute- 
man  missiles  there  would  be  delayed  a 
minimum  of  1  year  if  this  amendment 
were  agreed  to.  This  is  the  estimate  oi 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  use  of  $3«J0 
mUlion  at  Whiteman  in  Missouri  and 
Warren  tn  Wyoming  would  provide  lo 
percent  protection  of  our  bomber  force, 
whereas  we  would  get  protection  of  only 
about  5  percent  of  our  bomber  force  at 
the  Montana  and  North  Dakota  sites. 

I  wish  to  make  the  further  statement 
that  this  amendment  would  result  in  a 
revision  of  extremely  complex  tecnnical 
programs  which  have  been  planned  by 
experts.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  in 
my  judgment,  for  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  this  amendment. 

The  Brooke  amendment  would  main- 
tain the  momentum  of  ABM  spending 
but  not  ABM  capability.  Mr.  President, 
which  do  we  want:  ABM  capability  or 
ABM  spending?  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
wants  ABM  capability  and  not  just  ABM 
spending,  as  would  be  provided  by  the 
Brooke  amendment. 

Again  I  say  it  is  my  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  21  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myseif  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  said 
"Defense  in  depth"  at  the  first  twosites 
will  provide  less  defense  for  more^cost. 
I  think  that  is  not  accurate.  Studies  I 
have  seen  indicate  that  how  much  addi- 
tional defense  one  can  acquire  at  the  first 
sites  will  depend  both  on  how  resources 
are  used  at  those  first  sites  and  on  the 
level  of  threat  one  is  considering.  Gen- 
erally, it  appears  that,  for  about  the  same 
amount  of  money,  one  should  be  able  to 
cope  better  with  the  higher  threat  levels 
through  defense  In  depth  than  by  ex- 
panding the  deployment  to  additional 

For  my  part  I  would  prefer  to  insure 
that  100  Minutemen  survive  against  an 
attack  of  perhaps  1.200  warheads  than 
to  concentrate  on  a  deployment  like 
Whiteman  which  might  have  no  Minute- 
men  surviving  at  those  threat  levels  al- 
though more  would  survive  at  lower  at- 
tack levels.  I  understand  that  defense  In 
depth  can  provide  more  surviving  Min- 
utemen at  those  higher  threat  levels  and 
it  makes  good  sense  to  hedge  against  a 
greater,  not  a  lesser  threat. 

It  Is  obvious  that  if  the  Department's 
analyses  focus  only  on  relatively  low 
threat  levels  and  if  they  consider  only 
the  option  of  adding  two  additional  mis- 
sile site  radars  at  the  first  two  sites,  de- 
fense in  depth  can  be  made  to  look  rela- 
tively poor,  compared  to  a  three-site  de- 
ployment. However,  adding  two  radars  is 
by  no  means  the  only  option  for  beefing 
up  the  first  two  si  tea. 

The  Department  could  choose  from  a 
broad  range  of  deployment,  including  as 
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I  have  said,  adding  one  or  two  radars  and 
increasing  the  number  of  Sprint  inter- 
ceptors. 

The  arguments  made  here  today  have 
all  revolved  around  deployment  of  two 
additional  site  radars  at  Malmstrom  and 
Grand  Forks.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  the  option  of  choosing  several 
different  programs  that  might  be  de- 
ployed. They  might  go  to  one  additional 
MSR.  and  if  the  secretary  does  that,  it 
is  suggested  it  be  at  Malmstrom;  or  he 
could  not  buy  the  very  expensive  and 
costly  Spartan  missiles,  and  purchase 
more  Sprint  missiles.  He  has  several 
other  options.  He  does  have  this  broad 
range  of  deployment.  I  think  the  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment  have  almost 
entirely  overlooked  those  options. 

It  is  a  fact.  I  am  told,  that  the  long- 
range  Spartan  missiles  for  area  defense 
contribute  very  little  to  defense  of  Min- 
uteman.  while  they  cost  substantially 
more  than  the  Sprints.  Thus,  if  one  for- 
goes the  number  of  Spartans  contem- 
plated for  the  Whiteman  site,  it  would 
be  possible  to  purchase  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  the  Sprint  interceptors  avail- 
able for  use  at  the  first  sites.  Let  me 
review  for  you  a  brief  technical  analysis 
of  the  options  which  I  introduced  Into 
the  record  yesterday. 


TECHNICAL   ADVANTAGES    OF    DETSNSB   IN    DEPTH 
UNDER  THE  BROOKE  AMENDMNT 

The  technical  arguments  for  the 
Brooke  amendment  derive  from  the  fact 
that  the  planned  Safeguard  defense  of 
Minuteman  sites  is  grossly  inadequate  in 
two  respects:  the  radars  are  vulnerable 
and  the  number  of  Sprint  interceptors 
is  severely  limited.  If  the  Brooke  ap- 
proach is  adopted,  money  not  used  for 
defense  of  Whiteman— and  later  War- 
ren  Air  Force  Base  could  be  used  to 

accelerate  work  on  a  dedicated  hard- 
point  defense,  an  option  not  discussed 
further  here,  or  to  strengthen  the  plan- 
ned defenses  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand 
Porks.  This  can  be  done  either  by  buy- 
ing more  Sprints  and  an  extra  missile 
site  radar  or  by  buying  many  more 
Sprints  and  forgoing  the  extra  radar. 

If  the  former  approach  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  two  radars 
at  Malmstrom.  If  they  were  properly 
sited;  that  is,  far  enough  apart  so  that 
they  both  could  not  be  destroyed  by  a 


single  nuclear  burst,  yet  close  enough  to- 
gether so  that  either  could  control  most  of 
the  Sprint  interceptors  at  the  base,  there 
would  be  substantial  advantage  for  the 
defense  against  heavy  attacks.  To  negate 
the  defense,  the  attacker  would  have  to 
destroy  both  radars.  The  defense  need 
defend  only  one.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  de- 
fense would  have  to  intercept  only  one- 
half  of  the  warheads  the  attacker  might 
deliver  against  the  radars. 

If  radars  were  cheap,  it  would  obviously 
be  advantageous  to  have  several  at  each 
base  to  be  defended.  However,  since 
MSR's  cost  about  $190  miUion  each— in- 
cluding data  processing  systems— using 
two  radars  at  Malmstrom  implies  buying 
many  fewer  Sprints.  Thus,  it  Is  not  ob- 
vious that  one  should  deploy  two  radars 
for  Malmstrom  or  buy  more  Sprints.  It 
depends  on  the  weight  of  the  h>TX)the- 
^izcd  ftttftck. 

To  Illustrate  these  points  some  simpli- 
fied calculations  have  been  made  and  the 
results  are  shown  in  Uble  I.  The  calcu- 
lations are  based  cm  the  following  as- 
sumptions. 

First.  If  the  deployment  recommended 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  pur- 
sued, the  number  of  Sprints  at  Grand 
Forks,  Malmstrom  and  Whiteman  Air 
Force  bases  will  in  each  case  be  sufficient 
to  intercept  60  arriving  Soviet  warheads. 
Second.  Each  Soviet  arriving  warhead 
is  assumed  to  have  a  100-percent  prob- 
ability of  destroying  its  target,  be  it  an 
MSR  or  a  Minuteman  missile.  (A  re- 
targeting capability  for  Soviet  ICBM's  is 
implied  in  this  arrangement) . 

Third.  The  effective  radius  of  the 
Sprint  missile  is  such  that  100  Minute- 
man  sUo6  can  be  defended  at  each  base 
if  only  a  single  MSR  is  used. 

Fourth.  If  the  Spartans  for  Whiteman 
are  not  bought,  it  will  be  possible  to  buy 
enough  additional  Sprints  to  accomplish 
50  additional  intercepts. 

Fifth  M  the  MSR  for  Whiteman  is 
not  bought,  it  wiU  be  possible  to  buy 
Sprints  to  accomplish  80  additional  inter- 
cepts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  a  table  setting  forth  certain 
figures  xmder  the  options  available. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TABLE  I 


Number  ol 
arriving  wtr- 
h«ad$  to  destroy 


Minuttmen  surviving  th*  arrival  of  N  Soviet  warheads         all  Minutemen 


Case  I  •  Defense  of  3  lieses  (committBe  recommenda- 
tion)  

Options  under  BrooKe  amefldroent: 

Case  II:   Oefenseof  2b«esl  MSRateach.plus 
added  interceptors 


MO 


120 


1,180 


300 


200 


155 


100 


1.310 


Case  III:  Defense  at  2  bases  1  MSR  at  Grand 

Forks,  2  widely  separated  MSR  s  at 
Malmstrom,  plus  added  interceptors... 

Case  IV:  Defense  of  2  baaec  1  MSR  ««  6f»nd 
Forks.  2  closely  spaced  MSR's  at 
Malmstrom,  plus  added  interceptors... 
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300 


277 


153 


30 


1.230 


300 


200 


100 


100 


1.400 


N«te:N- 700.800.1000.1200. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Intercept  capabilities  assumed  are.  of 
coitfse,  only  approximate  since  the  num- 


ber of  Sprints  to  be  deployed  at  each 
base  is  not  public  and  since  kill  proba- 
bility against  adversary  warheads  Is  un- 


2: 

X 


known.  However,  the  assumptions  to  feis 
regard  and  also  as  regards  tradeoffs  be- 
tween Sprints,  Spartans  and  MSR  s  seem 
consistent  with  cost  figures  given  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  assumptions 
used  by  them  In  analyses  they  have  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tune 
of  the  Senator  has  expued. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  myseU  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  ,  , 

Case  I  of  table  I  is  for  the  deployment 
advocated  by  the  committee.  The  other 
three  cases  are  all  consistent  with  the 
Brooke  proposal.  They  assume  that  the 
same  level  of  funds  as  proposed  for  the 
Whiteman  deployment  is  avaUable  to 
reinforce  the  defense  at  the  first  two 
sites.  A  number  of  observations  can  be 

'"At^'the  lowest  attack  level  indicated, 
the  same  number  of  Minutemen  (300) 
survive  regardless  of  the  defense.  This  is 
because  the  defense  is  irrelevant  at  Uiese 
low  attack  levels.  Seven  hundred  Min- 
utemen are  undefended  <by  Sprtats)  to 
all  cases.  Therefore.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
could  deliver  only  700  warheads,  it  would 
presumably  limit  the  attack  to  unde- 
fended Mtoutemen. 

If  the  money  saved  from  forgotag  the 
Whiteman  deployments  were  expended 
entirely  for  Sprmts.  case  2,  it  is  seen 
that  the  defense  is  not  as  effective  as 
that  recommended  by  the  Armed  Services 
committee  against  800  deUvered  Soviet 
warheads,  but  it  is  considerably  better 
than  the  deployment  recommended  by 
the  committee  if  the  Soviets  can  deUver 
1.000  warheads  or  more.  -,ao,„ 

Under  these  assumptions,  if  two  MfaK  s 
are  deployed  at  Malmstrom  and  if  they 
are  widely  separated  (case  3)  so  that 
essentially  aU  of  the  Minutemen  at  tiiat 
base  are  defended  (instead  <jf  o>ily,^ 
as  would  be  the  case  with  only  one  MSR 
per  base) .  the  number  of  Minutemen  sur- 
vivmg  is  larger  than  with  the  conimittee  s 
recommended  deployment  at  aU  attack 
levels— except,  of  course,  at  low  levels 
where  it  is  the  same. 

If  two  MSR's  are  deployed  at  Malm- 
strom and  are  sited  so  that  each  can  con- 
trol all  the  mterceptors  at  its  base,  case 
4  the  number  of  survivtog  Mtoutemen 
is  relatively  low  if  the  number  of  arriving 
Soviet  warheads  Is  800-1.000,  but  rela- 
tively high  for  heavier  attacks.  In  this 
case  the  Soviets  would  have  to jieUver 
some  1.400  warheads  to  destroy  the  Min- 
uteman force,  while  only  1.180  would  be 
required  if  the  system  were  spread  more 
thtoly  at  three  bases.  ^„„v,  <=« 

The  preferred  outcomes  for  each  tso- 
viet  attack  level  are  todicated  by  under- 
scoring on  my  chart.  It  is  seen  that  de- 
ployment 3  on  the  chart  is  superior  or  at 
least  as  good  as  the  committee  proposal 
at  all  levels  of  attack  and  that  deploy- 
ment 4  is  the  preferred  deployment  for 
the  heavier  Soviet  attack.  To  repeat, 
these  deployment  options  assume  the 
same  dollar  level  for  all  cases,  mcluding 
the  committee  proposal. 

The  calculations  are,  of  course,  inex- 
act because  the  actual  numbers  of  Sprtots 
are  not  public  knowledge  and  other  as- 
sumptions are  open  to  some  question. 

In  particular,  the  assumptions  made 
regardtog  both  Sprtot  and  Soviet  ICBM 
effectiveness,  although  consistent  with 
those  generaUy  used  by  the  administra- 
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tion.  are  probably  optimistic.  Moreover, 
tactics  other  than  simply  exhausttog  US. 
Sprtots.  that  is,  an  attack  based  on  sat- 
uratmg  the  U.S.  defense  capabiUty.  an 
attack  based  on  a  Soviet  warhead  leaktog 
through  the  defenses,  or  an  attack  based 
on  blackout  bursts  at  successively  lower 
levels  might  be  used  by  the  US.SJl. 

However,  different  assumptions  re- 
gardtog numbers  of  Sprtots,  their  effec- 
tiveness or  Soviet  effectiveness  and 
tactics  could  not  change  the  general  con- 
clusion: Defense  to  depth,  as  allowed  by 
this  approach,  could  provide  a  more  ef- 
fective defense  of  Mmuteman  than  the 
committee  approach  against  a  heavy 
Soviet  attack  and  at  least  as  good  a  de- 
fense against  low  levels  of  attack. 

A  similar  analysis  has  been  made  as- 
sumtog  on  the  one  hand,  that  under  the 
Armed  Services  approach.  Warren  as  well 
as  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  would  be 
defended:  and  on  the  other,  that  with  the 
Brooke  approach  the  money  for  both 
Whiteman  and  Warren  would  be  diverted 
to  strengthening  the  two  northern  base 
defeivses.  The  conclusions  are  quaUta- 
tively  the  same.  This  approach  provides 
a  better  defense  at  high  levels  of  attack 
and  at  least  as  good  a  defense  at  low 
levels. 

I  repeat,  because  this  was  the  question 
that  was  raised,  this  was  the  issue  that 
was  debated:  The  conclusion  is  that  this 
approach  provides  a  better  defense  at 
high  levels  of  attack  and  at  least  as  good 

a  defense  at  low  levels.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time?  .  ,j  ,« 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 

Tower)  .  ,    , 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  several  al- 
ternative deployments  have  been  exam- 
ined pursuant  to  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment. Deployment  has  been  examined 
for   two   assumptions    about   the   total 
amount  of  equipment  deployed  at  the  tw<J 
phase  I  sites.  In  one  case,  constant  total 
program  cost  is  matotained;  that  is,  the 
amount  of  equipment  was  adjusted  so 
that  the  estimated  total  cost  under  the 
amendment  would  be  the  same  as  the 
total  cost  of  the  three-site  deploym^t 
recommended   by   the   committee.   For 
the  second  deployment  exammed    the 
amount  of  additional  equipment  deployed 
imder  the  amendment  was  adjusted  at 
the   Safeguard   design    threat   level   to 
maintato  the  same  Mtouteman  defense 
effectiveness  that  was  predicted  for  the 
three-site  deployment  recommended  by 
the  committee.  For  each  of  these  cases 
one  alternative  deployment  of  the  addi- 
tional components  imder  the  restrictions 
of  the  Brooke  amendment  was  laid  out 
so  as  to  make  possible  a  tactic  called 
"preferential  defense." 

"Preferential  defense"  is  a  well-known 
concept  and  it  has  been  studied  for  many 
years.  Whether  or  not  it  is  advantageous 
depends  on  the  detaUed  nature  of  the 
defense  system,  the  size  of  the  defense, 
the  size,  shape,  and  orientation  of  the 
defended  missUe  field,  the  size  of  the 
threat  and  the  probable  attack  tech- 
niques. 

To  illustrate,  f actog  the  direction  from 
which  attack  would  come,  there  are  two 
defense  batteries,  each  of  which  has  a 


radar  and  50  toterceptor  missiles,  and 
that  one  battery  is  deployed  to  your 
right  and  the  other  to  your  left. 

The  defense  batteries  are  far  enough 
apart  so  that  one  penetrating  warhead 
cannot  kill  both  radars;  yet  the  bat- 
teries are  close  enough  so  that  the  toter- 
ceptor missUes  at  either  battery  can  de- 
fend both  radars.  If  these  conditions  are 
met,  the  defense  can  use  the  tactic  of 
preferential  defense,  which  means  it  can 
choose  to  defend  one  of  the  radars  with 
all   100   mterceptors   and  sacrifice   the 
other  radar.  The  attacker,  not  knowing 
which  radar  will   be   defended,   would 
then  target  100  warheads  against  eaxh. 
radar,  with  the  result  that  the  attacker 
would  use  200  warheads  to  make  certato 
that  he  negates  a  defense  with  only  100 
toterceptors.  In  theory,  the  scheme  Is 
attractive.  In  practice,  it  may  or  may  not 
be  advantageous.  In  past  years  preferen- 
tial defense  has  been  considered  to  anal- 
yses of  the  defense  of  Mtouteman.  It 
was  found  that,  at  each  location,  prefer- 
ential defense  has  no  evident  advantage 
at  the  threat  level  Safeguard  is  designed 
to  counter.  This  is  primarily  a  result  of 
the  geography,  or  layout,  of  the  Mtoute- 
man silos  deployed  to  those  wtogs.  SUted 
briefly,  when  the  two  defense  batteries 
are  placed  close  enough  together  to  allow 
their  toterceptors  to  protect  both  radars, 
the  number  of  silos  protected  by  the 
"umbrella"  of  Sprtot  toterceptor  cover- 
age shrinks  to  the  potot  where  two  sepa- 
rate batteries  without  preferential  de- 
fense do  as  good  or  a  better  job  for  the 
same  cost.  Consequently,  the  following 
comparison  of  modified  phase  H  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  deployment  under  the 
Brooke  amendment  are  vaUd  whether 
preferential  defense  is  used  or  not. 

For   a   program    cost   approximately 
equal  to  that  of  modified  phase  H.  a 
third  site   at   either  Grand  Forks   or 
Malmstrom  would  result  to  reduced  ca- 
pability to  defend  Mtouteman.  This  is 
due  to  two  factors.  First,  because  of  the 
shape  or  layout  of  the  Minuteman  fields, 
the  number  of  Mtouteman  silos  that 
could  be  protected  by  a  third  site  at 
Grand  Forks  or  Malmstrom  would  be 
about  70  percent  of  the  number  protected 
by  a  site  at  Whiteman.  Second,  for  an 
equal  cost  program,  fewer  toterceptors 
could  be  deployed  with  the  third  site  at 
Grand  Forks  or  Malmstrom.  This  further 
reduction,  resulting  in  only  about  35  per- 
cent of  the  interceptors  that  would  be 
deployed  at  the  Whiteman  site,  is  caused 
by  the  necessity  to  compensate  for  the 
program  stretchout  costs  resulting  from 
the  delayed  availability  of  a  third  site 
at  Grsmd  Forks  or  Malmstrom. 

If,  alternatively,  a  Mtouteman  defense 
capability  equivalent  to  that  of  the  modi- 
fled  phase  n— the  two  phase  I  sites  and 
Whiteman— were  provided  under  the 
Brooke  amendment,  then,  instead  of 
three  Safeguard  sites,  four  sites  would 
be  required— two  at  Grand  Porks  and 
two  at  Malmstrom.  The  fourth  site  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  Sprtot  protected  Mtouteman  sUos  un- 
der the  restrictions  of  the  amendment. 
The  tocreased  equipment  requirements 
and  the  program  stretchout  would  re- 
sult to  an  tocreased  program  cost  of  $0.5 
billian  to  provide  equivalent  capability. 
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In  addition  to  comparison  of  perform- 
ance and  cost,  there  Is  the  question  of 
the  impact  of  the  amendment  on  de- 
ployment schedules.  The  three-site  de- 
ployment under  the  amendment  restric- 
tions would  be  delayed  about  a  year 
beyond  the  time  the  recommended  three- 
site  deployment  would  be  available.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  advanced  engineer- 
ing for  Whiteman  that  was  done  under 
the  Sentinel  program,  and  in  part  to  the 
more  limited  construction  period  avail- 
able because  of  severe  winters  at  Grand 
Porks  and  Malmstrom.  For  the  foiu-'Site 
deployment  under  the  amendment,  a  de- 
lay of  about  15  months  is  incurred  to  get 
a  level  of  defense  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
posed three-site  modified  phase  IL 
Either  way  the  amendment  is  inter- 
preted— less  defense  for  the  same  cost  or 
more  cost  for  the  same  defense — defense 
of  Minuteman  lags  what  we  could  do  if 
modified  phase  n  were  approved. 

The  stretchout  described  above  natu- 
rally contributes  to  increased  costs.  It  is 
stretchout,  plus  the  cost  of  an  additional 
missile  site  radar  and  its  Sprints,  that 
results  in  the  increase  of  at  least  $0.5 
billion  over  the  recommended  program. 
This  increase  does  not  take  into  account 
inflation,  which  would  probably  further 
increase  the  added  cost  of  deployment 
under  the  Brooke  amendment. 

Quite  apart  from  considerations  of 
cost  and  schedule,  which  do  not  favor 
the  sunendment.  it  has  no  other  ad- 
vantage. There  is  no  advantage  as  far  as 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks  are  con- 
cerned. The  Soviets  would  see  little  dif- 
ference whether  we  restricted  deploy- 
ment to  North  Dakota  and  Montana  or 
proceeded  with  deployment  in  North  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Missouri,  and  perhaps 
later  in  Wyoming.  Safeguard  batteries  in 
any  or  all  of  these  States  clearly  cannot 
defend  the  very  heavily  populated  re- 
gions in  the  Chicago- Boston-Washington 
triangle  or  the  Seattle-San  Francisco- 
Los  Angeles  area.  Consequently,  Safe- 
guard defense  of  Minuteman,  no  matter 
how  it  is  distributed  in  the  Minuteman 
fields,  does  not  degrade  the  Soviet  deter- 
rent force. 

Although  Safeguard  sites  at  White- 
man,  and  possibly  later  at  Warren,  would 
not  degrade  the  Soviet  deterrent  they 
would  provide  much  greater  protection 
for  our  strategic  bomber  force  than  ad- 
ditional deployment  at  the  phase  I  sites. 
They  would  also  provide  the  ability,  if 
required  in  the  future,  to  proceed  more 
efDdently  with  protection  of  the  bomber 
force. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  reiterate  the 
fact  that  the  administration  is  very  much 
opposed  to  the  Brooke  amendment.  It 
favors  the  committee  position  as  the 
irHnimiifn  position  that  it  can.  indeed, 
endorse  and  support. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  make 
reference  to  a  chart  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  .  I  regret  to  say 
that  this  chart,  which  appears  on  page 
29406,  is  in  error,  and  leads  to  inac- 
curate conclusions. 

The  reason  that  the  defenses  discussed 
under  the  Brooke  amendment  appear  to 
be  favorable  when  compared  to  the  three- 
site  defense  recommended  by  the  Sen- 


ate Armed  Services  Committee,  is  that 
unfounded  assiunptions  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  Safeguard  component 
capabilities,  costs,  and  the  geography  of 
the  Minuteman  fields. 

First,  the  erroneous  assumption  is 
made  that  "the  effective  radius  of  the 
Sprint  missile  Is  such  that  100  Minute- 
man  silos  can  be  defended  at  each  base  if 
only  a  single  MSR  is  used."  This  Is  simply 
not  correct.  No  combination  of  Sprint 
performance  and  the  geography  of  the 
Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom  Minute- 
man  fields  permits  protection  of  this 
many  silos  by  Sprints  that  can  protect 
the  MSR.  In  fact,  it  is  deployment  at  the 
Whiteman  site  which  provides  the  great- 
est number  of  defended  Minuteman  silos 
for  a  single  misaile-site  radar. 

Second,  in  the  case  where  a  prefer- 
ential defense  strategy  is  assumed,  the 
geography  of  the  Minuteman  fields  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Ignored.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  second  missile  site  radar  close 
to  the  approved  MSR  at  either  Grand 
Forks  or  Malmstrom  does  not  provide  an 
increase  In  defense  effectiveness  as  great 
as  that  provided  by  the  addition  of  the 
Whiteman  site.  This  is  true  at  any  threat 
level  projected  in  the  table. 

The  second  MSR  defends  only  a  few 
additional  Minuteman  silos — about  70 
percent  fewer  silos  than  the  radar  could 
defend  if  deployed  at  Whiteman. 

Finally,  the  argument  that  the 
"Brooke"  Safeguard  provides  the  same 
defense  as  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Safeguard  at  the  same  cost  is  un- 
sound. Proponents  of  the  amendment  ig- 
nore the  substantial  Increase  in  costs 
which  results  from  the  stretchout  in  the 
program  required  by  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  forced 
to  deploy  at  only  Grand  Forks  and  Malm- 
strom instead  of  at  Whiteman,  they 
will  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  deploy- 
ed Sprints  to  about  35  percent  of  those 
presently  planned  in  order  to  avoid  the 
expenditure  of  additional  fimds.  Even 
so.  the  defense  we  get  for  our  dollars  will 

be  greatly  reduced.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOEa:.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not 
hear  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  some 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  OT^eill 
panel  report,  and  I  think  that  it  is  not 
only  relevant  but  essential  that  I  read 
from  that  report  the  pertinent  sections 
thereof,  which  I  have  referred  to  earlier 
in  the  discussion  and  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  It  reads  as  follows: 


If  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard  Is  defined 
to  be  to  protect  Minuteman,  phase  HA  as 
defined  In  March  1969  should  not  proceed. 
Instead,  a  dedicated  system  for  active  de- 
fense of  Minuteman  should  replace   or.  If 


the  need  for  the  MSR  Is  proved,  augment 
phase  HA.  As  a  minimum  step,  the  comple- 
ment of  Sprints  at  Orand  Forlcs  and  Malm- 
strom could  be  Incorporated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MAOGE) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  report  continues: 

In  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  expected 
number  of  surviving  Mlnutemen  may  be  low 
for  several  years,  techniques  other  than  ac- 
tive defense  should  be  vigorously  pursued 
and  necessary  advanced  developments  related 
to  such  techniques  should  be  iindertaken. 
Among  the  techniques  that  should  be  con- 
sidered are  thoee  of  alternate  basing,  Includ- 
ing techniques  for  Increasing  the  number 
of  aim  points  at  which  Mlnutemen  might 
be  placed.  Techniques  other  than  active  de- 
fense should  be  evaluated  for  cost  effective- 
ness when  used  to  replace  active  defense  and 
when  used  In  conjunction  with  active 
defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  my  6  remainmg  minutes. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  and  have 
stated  before,  say  what  you  wish,  take  it 
as  you  will,  the  Senate  has  already  made 
a  Judgment  on  this  matter.  This  is  a  re- 
nm  and  a  rehash.  I  say  that  with  all 
deference.  The  Senate  made  a  solemn, 
firm  judgment  here  last  Wednesday  in 
a  recorded  vote,  by  a  margin  that  was 
not  just  razor  thin,  that  the  Senate 
wanted  the  four  sites,  and  wanted  the 
money  put  in  to  go  with  it. 

That  news  went  out  all  over  the  world, 
and  has  been  accepted  as  such.  I  did  not 
hear  any  terrible  reaction  from  our  peo- 
ple. But  here  we  come,  a  week  later,  on 
the  same  issue,  with  the  same  facts,  with 
no  new  light  on  the  subject  and  no  new 
developments,  on  the  same  basic  facts, 
the  same  position  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  committee,  and 
everyone  else,  and  propose  now  to  strike 
out  what  we  did  a  week  ago,  reverse  our- 
selves, and  limit  this  matter  to  two  sites 
only.  It  is  proposed  to  leave  the  money 
in  that  was  going  toward  the  four,  to 
be  used  in  some  uncertain  way.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  all  needed  at  all.  but  we  are 
going  to  use  it  on  these  first  two  sites. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senate  is  now  going  to  reverse  itself, 
on  the  same  facts.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  get  along  with  the  bill,  and  I  think 
that  our  people  as  a  whole  understand 
the  situation  and  expect  that. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that, 
if  we  are  going  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
that  we  have  in  mind,  of  necessity,  for 
proper  defenses  for  the  1975-to-1980  pe- 
riod, we  must  start  now,  not  5  years  from 
now,  but  now.  as  we  started  a  year  ago, 
putting  our  energy,  our  efforts,  and  all 
of  our  skill  and  learning  toward  perfect- 
ing the  very  best  ABM  system  that  we 
can  possibly  get.  Othen^'lse.  we  leave 
ourselves  open  to  blackmail.  We  discredit 
our  President— and  I  am  not  talking  only 
about  President  Nixon,  but  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, whoever  he  may  be — at  the  con- 
ferences that  are  now  going  on,  where, 
in  the  SALT  talks,  at  long  last,  things 
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have  started  moving,  and  we  all  feel  bet- 
ter about  it.  We  feel  that  there  is  an 
underlying  current  that  may  produce 
something  positive  and  affirmative,  that 
will  lead  to  some  real  steps.  I  do  not 
expect  much  as  a  beginning,  but  a  be- 
ginning is  a  beginning. 

We  have  made  public  announcements 
about  a  proposal  having  been  made— I 
mean  that  our  Government  has,  our 
President  has— and  we  recessed  the 
meeting  and  are  going  to  reconvene  soon, 
and   that  Is   the   proposal  before   the 

world. 

Now  we  come  along,  just  1  week  later, 
after  taking  that  affirmative  stand,  and 
propose  pulling  the  bung  out  of  the  bar- 
rel so  to  speak,  and  spilling  out  every- 
thing that  we  have  done,  and  saying  to 
the  President:  "We  have  reversed  our- 
selves. You  cannot  stand  as  you  stood  a 
week  ago.  We  are  going  to  take  some  of 
the  air  out  of  your  tires."  We  can  argue  a 
long  time  about  how  much  we  took  out. 
but  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  say  that 
this  would  not  be  a  letting  out  of  U\e 
air  from  the  tires,  a  lessening  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  other  side,  and  a  setback  for 
our  team  at  the  SALT  talks,  of  which  the 
actual  head  is  our  Chief  Executive,  as  it 

should  be.  ».      ^        j- 

I  believe  that  the  cause  has  been  de- 
fined, the  need  has  been  described,  and 
the  vote  has  been  taken;  and  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  we  are  going  to  turn  back 
now. 

EQUAL   MINTJTEMAN   PROTECTION— G«IATER  COST 

If  the  interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  a  capability  to  defend 
Minuteman  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation,  then  a  fourth 
site  would  be  required  at  either  Malm- 
strom or  Grand  Forks. 

The  fourth  site  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  number  of  Sprint-pro- 
tected Minuteman  sUos.  It  would  not  be 
available  until  at  least  15  monUis  after 
the  Whiteman  site  can  be  available.  Be- 
cause of  program  stretchout  and  in- 
creased equipment  requirements— an  ex- 
tra missile  site  radar  and  its  Sprints— 
this  deployment  would  result  in  an  in- 
creased program  cost  of  from  $0  5  to  %o.i 
billion  to  provide  equal  capability. 

Mr  President,  It  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
must  move  forward  now  to  protect  the 
Minuteman  deterrent.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  there  just  is  not  enough  Federal 
money  to  meet  aU  of  the  competing 
claims  for  the  dollar. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  spent 
almost  4  months  conducting  h^^^ 
resulting  in  printed  testimony  of  2^15 
pages  on  the  mUitary  authorization  bill. 
We  were  acutely  aware  of  the  severe 
financial  condition  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  need  to  recommend  the 
lowest  possible  authorization  consistent 
with  our  national  security  requirements. 
The  committee  recommended  a  $1.3  bU- 
lion  reduction  In  the  defense  request. 

Yet  under  Senator  Brooke's  amend- 
ment we  are  asked  to  spend  $500  to 
$700  million  more  to  give  the  same  Min- 
uteman protection  the  committee  rec- 
ommends. In  my  opinion,  we  would 
ultimately  be  spending  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  to  no  ad- 
vantage. 


paoTTCTioN  OF  sraATWSic  bomber  roRca 
Another  consideration  of  restricting 
the  Safeguard  deployment  to  only  Grand 
Forks  and  Malmstrom  Is  the  reduction 
in  the  protection  that  can  be  provided 
for  our  strategic  bomber  force.  The  de- 
ployment recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee can  provide  protection  to  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  strategic  bomber  force 
bases.  A  defense  of  Minuteman  con- 
strained to  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom 
would  in  contrast,  protect  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  strategic  bomber  bases. 

With  regard  to  the  SALT  talks,  I  see  no 
particular  advantage  in  the  amendment 
as  compfured  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. Neither  poses  a  threat  to  the 
Soviet's  deterrent,  and  neither  has  the 
capability  of  providing  a  significant  de- 
fense of  our  population. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  am  some- 
what baffled  by  Senator  Brooke's  amend- 
ment. It  has  no  advantage  that  I  can  de- 
tect over  the  committee's  proposal.  It 
provides  less  Minuteman  defense  for  the 
same  cost  or  the  same  Minuteman  de- 
fense at  signiflcantiy  greater  cost:  it  is 
less  timely  in  achieving  operational  avail- 
ability; it  provides  less  protection  for 
the  strategic  bomber  bases;  and  it  pro- 
vides no  additional  negotiation  advan- 
tage, If  indeed  as  much.  For  these  rea- 
sons, Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  it  and  continue  to  uphold 
the  spirit  that  rejected  the  previous  at- 
tempts to  degrade  the  defense  of  our 
deterrent. 

There  hsis  been  talk  about  what  the  De- 
fense Department  position  might  be  with 
respect  to  the  Brooke  amendment.  I 
have  here  a  very  recent  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  time  to  read  the  letter,  but  the  Secre- 
tary certainly  covers  the  point  and  makes 
it  clear  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  any 
part  of  the  Brooke  amendment.  He  be- 
lieves that  our  40-percent  increase  In 
capacity  should  be  continued  and  that 
this  matter  should  be  left  as  the  commit- 
tee brought  it  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The   SECREfMiT   or  Dtrsss*, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  August   IS,  1970. 
Hon.  John  Stennts. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
VS.  Senate,  Waahinffton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment comment  offlclaUy  on  the  Brooke 
amendment  (No.  821)  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
curement Act  CBS..  17123). 

The  Department  of  Defense  cannot  sup- 
port, and  Is  exposed,  to  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment. It  Is  the  view  of  the  Department  that 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  both  In- 
crease the  cost  and  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Safeguard  defense  of  Minuteman. 

Analyses  conducted  at  my  direction  Indi- 
cate that  the  cost  of  providing  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Brooke  Amendment  for  a 
level  of  Minuteman  defense  equivalent  to  the 
protection  gained  by  deployment  at  V?hlte- 
man  Air  Force  Base  would  be  a  minimum  of 
$500  million  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the 
Whiteman  deployment.  Alternatively,  under 
the  constraints  Imposed  by  the  Brooke 
amendment.  Alternatively,  under  the  con- 
Btramts  imposed  by  the  Brooke  amendment 
a  defense  designed  for  the  same  cost  as  the 


Whiteman  deployment  would  be  less  effective 
because  It  would  protect  Bubetantially  fewer 
Minuteman  mlssUes. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  were  forced 
to  deploy  Safeguard  at  only  the  Phase  I  sites, 
two  additional  MlssUe  Site  Radars  (MSR) 
and  associated  equipment  would  be  required 
to  reach  an  effectiveness  level  equal  to  the 
defense  obtained  for  »500  mlUlon  less  at  the 
WhltemaJi  site.  The  continuing  growth  of  the 
Soviet  threat  and  the  necessity  for  an  or- 
derly Safeguard  response  would  leave  the 
Department  no  recourse  but  to  request  addi- 
tional funds  In  this  amount. 

Moreover,  the  necessity  of  operating  with- 
in the  constraints  of  the  Brooke  amendment 
would  impose  burdens  of  schedule  and  tech- 
nical effectiveness  that  are  clearly  Inimical 
to  an  efficient  and  cost-affective  deployments 
A  level  of  defense  equivalent  to  the  White- 
man  deployment  would  achieve  operational 
status  some  16  months  later. 

The  Department  of  Defense  U.  a«  you 
know  actively  pursuing  the  development  of 
a  system  of  'dedicated  hard-point  defense." 
If  and  when  this  defense  Is  successfully  de- 
veloped, and  If  the  threat  has  then  grown 
so  as  to  exceed  the  level  we  now  expect, 
we  would  anticipate  deployment  of  new  com- 
ponents to  augment  Safeguard.  Unfortu- 
nately, one  effect  of  the  Brooke  Amendment 
would  be  to  prejudice  the  optimal  deploy- 
ment of  this  possible  supplement  to  Safe- 
guard smce  It  can  be  most  efficiently  de- 
ployed when  more  rather  than  fewer  Minute- 
man  silos  are  defended.  The  VThlteman  site 
geography  Is  Ideally  suited  to  defense  of  a 
larger  number  of  silos. 

An  additional  disadvantage  that  Is  Ines- 
capable under  the  terms  of  the  Brooke 
Amendment  would  be  the  loss  of  Safeguard 
protection  to  a  subetantlal  number  of  SAC 
bombers  which  are  based  within  the  pro- 
tective umbrella  at  Whiteman.  The  cost  of 
keeping  on  air  alert  the  bombers  otherwise 
protected  by  the  Whiteman  deployment  is 
estimated  to  be  a  minimum  of  $250  mUUon 
per  year. 

I  can  find  no  compensating  advantages 
in  the  Amendment,  and  certainly  none  that 
would  Justify  an  Increased  cost  of  $500  mil- 
lion, the  costly  loss  of  bomber  protection  and 
an  unacceptable  delay  In  an  adequate  level 
of  Minuteman  defense. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  R.  Lairs. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  this  body  adopted  a  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  6  asking  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  mutual  moratorium  on  ABM  and 
MIRV.  Today,  we  are  voting  on  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  bill  pro- 
viding for  further  expansion  of  ABM. 

The  opponents  of  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment and  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
argued  most  eloquently  before  the  Senate 
that  what  we  needed  most  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  at  SALT  was  a  bargaining 
chip.  We  had  to  prove  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  were  not  stopping  the  momen- 
tum; that  we  were  going  forward;  that 
we  were  not  closing  down  the  produc- 
tion lines;  that  If  they  did  not  negotiate 
with  us,  we  were  prepared  to  further  ex- 
pand, deploy,  and  continue  to  Improve 
our  ABM  system.  I  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Hughes  amendment.  I  voted  for  It. 
I  voted  for  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
last  year,  on  which  the  Senate  divided 
equally.  50-50.  This  year,  I  was  also  a 
supporter  of  the  Co<H)er-Hart  amend- 
ment, which  prohibited  expansion  of  the 
ABm' beyond  the  two  bases  already  au- 
thorized, Malmstrom  and  Grand  Porks, 
and  reduced  the  amount  expended  for 
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the  ABM  program  by  approximately  $322 

"' l"hen  suggested  an  amendment  wWch 
I  had  previously  discussed  m  the  Com- 
mfttee^n  Armed  Services.  ProPOf"^^^ 
we  reach  an  accommodation  %vith  the 
President  whereby  we  could  lunlt  the 
exDai?sion  of  ABM  to  the  existing  sites 
S  pSe  the  full  arnount  requested  for 
development     and     deployment.     TWs 
^endment  would  still  give  our  riegotia^ 
t/irs  at  Vienna  a  bargaming  chip.  stiU 
Sep  openTe  production  lines  and  give 
the  S^etary  of  Defense  an  opUon  to 
add  additional  radars  at  both  of  the 
existing  sites-in  other  words,  to  ^ve  us 
indepth  defense  of  the  present  sites- 
without  moving  on  to  Whiteman  Air 
Force  Base  and  to  Warren,  in  WyonUng 
or  in  any  way  incorporating  anything 
which  would  indicate  an  area  defeiise. 

I  want  to  commend  agam  the  cha^ 
man  of  the  Armed  Services  Cormnlttee 
^d  my  colleagues  on  that  committee  for 
vpcocnizing  the  provocation  imphcit  In 
a^w^dSeSe.  and  authorizing  only  a 
S^terrtn?  defense.  An  area  defense  gives 
us  less  security.  I  am  pleased  toat  o^ 
committee  has  recognized  that.  But  I  am 
veTmuch  concerned  about  gomg  into 
I^Se^nce.  as  we  will,  with  the  House. 
wWch  pSed  a  bill  giving  the  Intense 
JSart^^verything  it  has  asked  for- 
exwmsion  at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base 
rSTite  at  warren  Air  Force  Base,  and 
the  advanced  preps  there  and  in  several 
addition^  sit^  in  the  Northeast  and 

^^Twe'^try  in  conference  to  reach  a 
"middle  ground"  between  the  House  bill 
aS  the  committee  position,  we  could 
conceivably  end  up  with  area  defense  as 

''^"think  the  history  of  past  conferences 
would  indicate  that  both  sid^  ««"«'^ 
give  up  something.  If  we  go  in  with  the 
Sommittee  bUl.  the  somethmg  that  con- 
ceivably could  be  given  up  would  be  an 
Stence  on  deterrent  defense  ^ly.  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy. 

I  was  some^^hat  buttressed  and  heart- 
ened by  the  chairman's  very   forceful 
sUtement  today  that  he  certainly  would 
hold  out  for  deterrent  defense  over  area 
defense  That  itself  is  reassunng,  I  am 
Sre^  many  of  us.  But  the  fact  i-emains 
that  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendmentr- 
and  I  certainly  am  hopeful  that  we  wUl- 
we  have  then  expanded  the  system  Syin- 
bolically.  it  could  be  very  harmful  to  us 
when  our  negotiators  again  meet  m  Hel- 
sinki. I  have  argued-very  persuasively. 
I  hope— that  we  would  get  comparable 
protection  of  our  Minuteman  force  with 
additional  radars  at  the  two  existing  sites 
at  Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks,  as  we 
would  get  if  we  went  beyond  into  White- 

*"?!£•.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr  COOPER.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  support  his  amendment  com- 
pletely He  has  provided  the  best  security 
for  our  missUe  force  and.  that  being  trjie. 
I  think  he  provides  a  better  bargaining 
point  at  the  SALT  talks.  I  hope  his 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
has  been  the  leader  in  this  fight. 
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The  fact  remains,  in  these  waning 
moments.  Mr.  President,  that  last  year 
50  Members  of  this  body  voted  agamst 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  wiU  suspend. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr    BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
week  ago  47  Members  of  this  body  voted 
in  support  of  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment which  was  a  limitation  of  the  ABM. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Senate  is  very 
closely  divided  on  the  issue.  I  carmot  see 
that  anyone  who  voted  for  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  could  fail  at  this  tune 
to  support  my  amendment  which,  admit- 
tedly, does  not  go  as  far  as  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment,  but  which  I  think  is  a 
subsuntial  compromise. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Brooke  amendment  does  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  defense  pro- 
curement bill  would  authorize  for  the 
anti-bellistic-missUe  system. 

I  am  on  record  on  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  as  having  supported  that 
effort  to  reduce  the  ABM  authorijsation. 
Inasmuch  as  there  seemingly  is  only 
a  geographic  limitation  in  the  Brooke 
amendment.  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
it  would  actually  do  more  than  have 
the  result  of  giving  our  country  less  de- 
fense at  the  same  cost  figure  provided 
in  the  basic  defense  procurement  au- 
thorization measure. 

By  its  defeat  of  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  for  which  I  voted  the  Sen- 
ate already  has  rejected  a  reduction  in 
the  money  to  be  authorized  for  the  ABM 

system.  ,  ^„  *«  >« 

I  cannot  see  any  real  purpose  to  be 
served  by  Umiting  the  system  only  as  to 
its  geogruphy.  and  not  as  to  money 
amount  also.  Therefore.  I  cast  my  vote 
against  the  Brooke  amendment. 

IMPOOTANCS    or    MSTBICTINO    DEPLOTMENT    OF 
THE   ABM 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  restrict  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  to  the  two  existing  sites 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its 
adoption.  ,  ..  „^ 

I  have  argued,  time  and  agam.  that 
the  Safeguard  svstem  is  technically  un- 
workable. I  have  pointed  out  that  even 
Pentagon  officials  admit  the  vuliierabU- 
ity  of  the  system's  missUe  site  radar  and 
the  need  for  research  into  smaller 
cheaper  radars  which  could  be  part  of  a 
dedicated  hard  point  defense. 

The  Brooke  amendment  encourages 
the  Defense  Department  to  seek  a  more 
effective  ABM  system,  if  such  a  system 
should  prove  necessary.  It  limits  ABM 
expenditures  to  the  two  phase  I  sit^. 
rather  than  permitting  the  administra- 
tion to  expand  the  defective  Safeguard 
system  to  yet  another  site.  It  does  not  re- 
duce the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
on  ABM  this  year,  but  at  least  offers  the 
hope  that  the  money  will  be  spent  more 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
the  Senate  must  support  Safeguard  m 
order  to  give  bargaining  chips  to  our 
negotiators  at  the  SALT  talks.  But  even 
supporters  of  that  theory  can  have  no 
qiwxrel  with  the  Brooke  amendment 
The  amendment  leaves  the  amount  of 
the  administration  budget  request  in- 


tact. Surely  this  is  a  sufficient  bargain- 
ing chip.  ,  .  „. 
I  also  support  the  Brooke  amendment 
because  it  is  an  exceUent  way  for  the 
Senate  to  make  absolutely  clear  its  op- 
position to  the  area  defense  concept. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  de- 
leted funds  for  area  defense.  Because  of 
this,  proponents  of  Safeguard  have  been 
arguing  that  the  system  is  not  provoca- 
tive or  destabilizing.  But  the  admmis- 
tration  has  never  withdrawn  its  com- 
mitment to  area  defense,  and  the  House 
bill  expressly  provides  for  such  defense. 
There  is  a  real  danger  therefore  that 
the  most  provocative  aspects  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  will  be  retained. 

This  danger  was  accentuated  by  a 
television  Interview  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  Sunday.  The  Secre- 
tary was  asked  why  he  opposed  the 
Brooke  amendment.  He  repUed  that  the 
amendment  "would  not  give  us  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Minuteman  field  that  the 
third  site  would  give  us  if  constructed 
in  Missouri,  and  would  not  give  us  the 
foUow-on  options  for  either  area  cover- 
age or  for  accidental  launch  coverage 
that  would  be  avaUable  should  the  third 
site  go  forward  in  Missouri." 

In  light  of  this  statement  by  Secre- 
tory Laird,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
all  those  who  reject  the  area  defense 
concept,  including  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  to  vote  for 
the  Brooke  amendment.  We  must  make 
clear  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
House  that  the  Senate  is  firmly  opposed 
to  any  ABM  system  which  purports  to  do 
more  than  protect  our  deterrent. 

Mr  President,  the  Brooke  amendment 
encourages  the  Defense  Department  to 
seek  a  more  effective  ABM  system  and 
helps  lay  to  rest  the  area  defense  con- 
cept. For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge 
Its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge).  The  hour  of  1  pjn.  having 
arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  stete  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  pending 
question?  ^^  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  No.  821. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
821  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbk) 
Is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 
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Mundt 

So  Mr.  Brooke's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    843 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
UP  my  amendment  No.  843^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stoted. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  stete 
the  amendment.  ^     .  ,     i, 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readmg 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  843 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section 

as  follows : 

Sec  Notwithstanding    any    other    pro- 

vision of  law.  no  live  ammunition  may  be 
used  m  any  weapon  by  any  member  of  the 
National  Guard  of  any  State  against  the 
civilian  population  of  any  State  If  the  weapon 
m  which  ammunition  Is  to  be  used  or  the 
ammunition  to  be  used  was  paid  for  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  Federal  funds,  unless 
the  Governor  of  such  State  has  requested 
permission  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  such  use  of  such  weapons  or  such 
ammunition  In  a  specific  locality  for  the 
duration  of  one  week  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  granted  permission 
for  such  uae. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  _„     _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

tTNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
pending  McCarthy  amendment  be  lim- 


ited to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equaUy  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  after  the 
time  already  allocated  to  the  joint  lead- 
ers to  show  our  respect,  regard,  and  af- 
fection for  Mark  Trice  and  after  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  object  to  this  request— I  have 
said  before  that  I  believe,  with  the  ABM 
matter  disposed  of  now.  that  the  bill  can 
and  should  move  along  very  rapidly.  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  get  very  reasonable 
consent  agreements.  I  know  that  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  are  very  much  in- 
terested In  this  matter. 

I  want  to  express  my  opinion  on  the 
bill.  Almost  everything  has  b*en  rather 
fully  debated.  There  are  some  important 
amendments  that  will  require  some  time. 
There  is  an  amendment  that  brings  the 
whole  war  into  issue.  There  are  other 
amendments  that  are  rather  far  reach- 
ing. However,  they  have  already  been  de- 
bated somewhat. 

I  beUeve  that  if  Senators  vrtll  stey  on 
the  fioor.  the  ones  who  are  interested 
and  feel  that  they  have  a  chance  to  get 
over  the  substance  of  their  arguments, 
that  wUl  produce  agreements  to  vote. 

I  think  we  can  move  with  reasonable 
rapidity.  Certainly  it  would  be  tragic  if 
we  were  not  to  finish  this  bill  weU  before 
the  so-called  Labor  Day  recess.  I  believe 
that  all  Senators  want  to  do  that.  How- 
ever, we  all  have  to  make  personal  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  do  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  of  meeting  even  on  Saturdays  as 
well  as  steying  in  session  later  in  the 
evenings.  I  think  the  prospects  for  getting 
time  limitations  are  reasonably  good  at 
the  moment.  If  this  pending  request  is  ob- 
tained, time  limitations  will  very  likely 
be  agreed  to  on  other  amendments.  I  ask 
for  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  I  can  hardly 
wait.  I  wanted  to  make  the  same  point. 
If  only  we  could  agree  on  a  time  limita- 
tion now,  we  could  be  more  accommodat- 
ing to  all  Senators  as  we  draw  near  this 
brief  2-  or  3-day  recess. 

I  believe  there  is  an  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr  Hatfield),  having  to  do  with  the 
draft  and/or  volunteer  service.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  amenable  to  a  def- 
inite time  or  not. 

Then  there  is  a  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
other  amendments  there  are.  but  there 
was  a  clear  indication  at  the  meeting  of 
Republican  Senators  yesterday  that  we 
are  ready  collectively,  as  far  as  I  know, 
to  see  action  on  this  bill  completed  as 


brieflv  as  may  be  possible,  with  all  due 
respect  to  those  Senators  who  feel  they 
need  some  time  to  explain  their  amend- 
ments. ^    „ 

So  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  any  time  in  mind  on  the 
draft  amendment.  ^  _^„  *»,» 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
respond  to  my  distinguished  minority 
leader  by  saying  that  a  number  of  people 
have  indicated  that  they  woiUd  like  to  be 
heard  on  this  proposal.  I  would  think  no 
less  than  10  hours  would  be  required  to 
hear  various  presentotions.  I  have  been 
ready  to  go  forward  on  this  amendment 
for  quite  some  time  but  I  am  not  going 
to  deny  Senators  who  want  to  be  heard 
on  this  matter  the  right  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Senator  say 
10  hours?  .  . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  I  think  so. 
Mr  SCOTT.  On  the  draft  amendment. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  If  I  might  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  again,  I  do  not  think 
we  are  talking  about  a  simple  amend- 
ment that  would  change  the  language 
in  a  particular  bill.  We  are  talking  about 
a  basic  system  of  militory  manpower  pro- 
curement. This  goes  much  to  the  heart 
of  the  Nation's  problem  today,  having 
to  do  with  our  young  people.  It  Is  a 
philosophical  issue.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  issues  we  will  be  disscussing 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  more  than  a 
mere  amendment.  As  I  say,  it  addresses 
itself  to  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
issues  in  the  Nation  today.  I  do  not  think 
we  could  do  it  in  less  than  10  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  hours  is  an 
awfully  long  time.  I  say  that  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  amendment  to  the 

bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  I  recall  the  amend- 
ment, I  would  be  very  brief. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  have  a  4-hour 
speech,    and     then     there     are    other 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  an  alternative, 
rather  than  agree  to  a  10-hour  limite- 
tion,  perhaps  we  should  go  ahead  and 
take  our  chances  and  trust  to  the  good 
judgment  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  What 
I  have  to  say  on  the  matter  I  can  say 
in  3  minutes,  and  explain  my  position- 
to  my  satisfaction,  anyway— because  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  Hatfield  proposal.  The 
Issue  is  clear.  It  is  easy  to  determine  what 
1j  involved. 

The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  amendment  is  importont;  but  I 
point  out  that  all  the  amendments  are 
important.  However,  I  must  admit  they 
are  of  a  different  nature  than  the  amend- 
ment initiated  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  .^     ^       .„ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mi.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  agreeable 
to  setting  a  time  certain,  a  defirute  time, 
for  a  vote  to  be  taken  within  a  reason- 
able period,  and  leave  to  individual  Sen- 
ators the  responsibUity  to  present  the 
facts  and  to  be  heard  as  long  as  they 
wish.  .  ^ 

I  have  to  be  very  candid  with  respect 
to  this  matter.  I  understood  there  was 
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some  possibUity  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  make  a  determination  of  this 
matter  on  a  procedural  motion.  I  want  to 
avoid  that  if  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  a  tabling  motion? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  concerned,  a  motion  to 
table  wUl  be  resisted  tooth  and  naU.  un- 
less matters  get  out  of  control.  I  think 
we  have  at  times  been  too  prone  to  use 
that  procedure  when  it  is  in  order  to  vote 
on  the  merits.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  tabling  actions  be- 
cause a«ain,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
every  Senator  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press his  views  and  obtain  Senate  dis- 
posiUon  on  the  merits.  There  are  times, 
understandably,  when  tabling  actions 
are  in  order  but  those  occasions  anse 
out  or  special  circumstances  in  my  judg- 
ment. And  I  speak  as  one  who  hunself 
has  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  tabling 
device  I  do  not  believe  such  circum- 
stances are  here  involved  to  warrant 
such  action. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  We  have  many 
other  amendments  that  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  if  we  reach  an  agreement 
today  to  vote,  for  instance,  next  Tuesday, 
we  are  going  to  preclude  the  considera- 
tion of  many  other  amendments. 

I  would  suggest.  If  it  is  in  order,  that 
we  recognize  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  offer  this  amendment  on  a  day 
of  his  own  determination,  probably  Mon- 
day, and  in  the  meantime  all  of  us  who 
have  something  to  say  on  it  could  dis- 
cuss it  and  discuss  other  amendments, 
and  take  care  of  other  amendments;  and 
on  Monday,  Friday,  or  whatever  day  the 
distinguished  Senator  deems  proper,  he 
could  ofTer  the  amendment  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  at  a  certain  time  on  a 
certain  day  we  will  vote. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  agree  now  to 
any  prolonged  period  of  discussion  on 
this  amendment  where  we  would  pre- 
clude consideration  and  passage  of  other 
amendments.  Is  that  possible? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator,  I 
think  placed  his  finger  on  the  dilemma 
which  confronts  us.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  said,  and  I  am  siu-e  he  speaks 
for  all  of  us.  we  not  only  want  to  finish 
this  blU.  if  possible,  by  the  time  we  go 
Into  our  Labor  Day  recess,  but  we  want 
to  complete  acUon  before  that.  There  Is 
other  business  that  is  being  held  up.  I  do 
not  think  it  becomes  the  Senate  to  spend 
as  much  time  as  we  have  on  this  bill  and 
to  have  wasted  as  much  time  as  we  have 
on  this  bUl.  I  hope  we  can  get  to  these 
amendments.  Various  Senators  have  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  be  cooperative  and  to 
place  limitations  on  amendments. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas 'Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  has  an  amendment 
on  which  he  Is  prepared  to  agree  to  a 
2-hour  limitation.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Percy)  has  an  amendment  on 
which  he  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  tiflie 
limitation  of  1  hour;  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  has  an  sunend- 
ment  on  which  he  Is  willing  to  agree  to 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour;  the  Senator 


from  Indiana  has  an  amendment  on 
which  he  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  time 
limitaUon  of  1  hour.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  is  wUUng 
to  give  consideration  to  a  2-hour  limita- 
tion on  an  amendment  he  very  likely  will 
offer.  So  progress  is  being  made.  We 
must  now  get  underway. 

I  am  waiting  only  the  approval  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
before  making  the  requests  covering 
these  amaidments. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  would  inquire  whether 
or  not  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
be  willing  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  read  to  lay 
down  his  amendment  with  an  agreement 
to  take  7  hours  on  it  and  to  vote  there- 
after. . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  With  respect  to  that  sug- 
gestion, might  I  suggest  as  a  possible 
alternative  that  we  attempt  to  obtain  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  the 
germaneness  rule  would  not  apply,  with 
the  understanding  that  early  in  the  day. 
those  of  us  cosponsoring  the  amendment 
might  speak  over  a  period  of  time  with- 
out dedicating  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  still  proceeding  with  amendments  as 
they  come  up  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  suggestion.  The  germaneness  rule 
would  not  apply  here  if  debate  deals  with 
the  ov.'rall  matter  contained  within  the 
broad  four  comers  of  the  bUl.  That  is  a 
very  good  suggestion  and  might  enable 
us  to  use  some  of  the  time  during  the 
morning  period. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  con- 
cerned, may  I  say  that  I  would  oppo.se  to 
the  best  of  my  abUlty,  any  tabling  mo- 
tion. That  goes  for  all  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  that 
amendment  would  be  in  order,  so  in  any 
time  limitation  discussion  that  thought 
might  be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  suggest  that 
if  we  could  get  some  idea  of  the  various 
amendments  that  might  be  offered  to  my 
amendment  on  the  draft,  we  could  sit 
down  and  figure  out  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  and  I  would  be  agreeable  to  a 
time  limitation.  In  fact,  I  would  initiate 
the  idea  of  establishing  one. 

The  only  reason  I  was  hesitant  to  sug- 
gest it  at  this  time  was  that  I  understood 
a  motion  to  table  would  be  offered  at 
some  point  before  the  Senate  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  matter  and 
vote  it  up  or  down.  I  want  an  up  or  down 
vote. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 


ator will  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion 
here,  if  there  is  a  time  certain  fixed,  then 
the  unanimous  consent  wiU  be  so  phrased 
that  no  tabling  motion  can  occur  save 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  Of  course, 
no  Senator  could  be  prevented  from 
making  a  tabling  motion  after  that  time, 
but  a  Senator  is  prevented  from  cutting 
off  his  debate.  ,^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  except  if 
the  unanimous-consent  request  required 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  at  a  specific 
time,  at  which  point  the  tabling  motion 
would  be  shut  off. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  the  point  I  was 
making.  A  tabling  motion  would  be  shut 
off  if  the  unanimous-consent  request 
would  state  in  so  many  words  that  a 
vote  up  or  down  would  occur  at  a  cer- 
tain time;  but  if  it  were  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  time,  after  which  the  Senate 
could  dispose  of  it  in  any  way  it  wished, 
and  did  not  provide  for  an  up  or  down 
vote,  the  motion  would  stand. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to  a  time  limitation 
provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limitation  we  would  have  an  up  or 
down  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  have  no  objection 

to  that. 

May  I  leave  it  this  way:  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  be  good  enough  to 
ascertain  later  how  many  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  his  amendment,  and 
then  discuss  it  with  the  leadership,  and 
that  we  will  again  propose  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  perhaps  later  on  today? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

UNANIMOTJS-CONSZKT   ACRBEMINT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  following  Senators  have  Indi- 
cated an  intention  to  call  up  amend- 
ments, and  at  the  request  of  the  major- 
ity leader  I  have  contacted  each  of  the 
Senators  involved  and  they  have  agreed 
to  a  time  limitation  on  each  of  their  re- 
spective amendments.  The  matter  has 
also  been  discussed  with  the  able  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services    (Mr. 

The  Senators  have  agreed  to  limita- 
tions on  each  of  their  amendments  as 

follows:  „    ^,  jj  J 

Mr.  Percy,  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
between  himself  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Mr.  Tydings,  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Bayh,  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  in  the  same  way. 

I.  therefore,  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  such  time  limitations  be  effected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  diirlng  the  further  consid- 
eration of  HJl.  17123,  the  mUitary  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  debate  on  any 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pnurr),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs)  or  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  be  limited  to  1  hour 
with  the  time  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stvnnu)  . 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions and  transmitting  a  protocol  were 
communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


J.  MARK  TRICE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
first  people  a  newly  elected  Republican 
Senator  meets  is  the  present  secretary  to 
the  minority,  Mark  Trice,  and  it  has 
ever  been  thus.  For  50  years  now  Mark 
has  been  the  man  who  has  taken  the 
newly  elected  Senator  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  into  the  strange  world  of  the 

With  dedication  and  deep  devotion  to 
duty,  Mark  Trice  epitomizes  the  unseen 
and  unheralded  public  servant  whose 
anonymity  could  never  cloak  the  distinc- 
tion with  which  he  does  his  job. 

Fifty-four  years  ago — before  many  dis- 
tinguished Senators  were  bom— Mark 
Trice  came  to  this  Chamber.  Ten  years 
ago,  our  late,  beloved  Senator  Dirksen 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  he 
had  urged  Mark  to  write  a  book  and  title 
it,  "Senators  Who  Have  Known  Me."  I 
would  like  to  urge  today  that  Mark  do 
Just  that.  When  one  thinks  of  the  events 
that  have  occurred  in  the  last  50  years 
and  the  great  men  who  have  graced  this 
Chamber,  one  can  hardly  wait  for  a  book 
like  that  to  be  written. 

In  addition  to  the  service  Mark  per- 
forms for  all  Republican  Senators,  I  want 
to  personally  express  my  thanks  for  the 
help  he  has  given  me  in  my  role  as  Re- 
publican leader.  As  he  guided  me  through 
my  first  days  in  this  Chamber  12  years 
ago,  so  did  he  give  me  Invaluable  as- 
sistance and  wise  counsel  when  I  was 
elected  Republican  leader. 

Finally.  Mark.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
words  to  express  how  I  feel,  and  how 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  feel,  about  your 
dedicated  service  than  the  words  uttered 
on  this  floor  Just  10  years  ago  today  by 
Senator  Dirksen: 

Deep  is  our  affection,  high  is  ovir  esteem, 
wide  is  our  admiration  for  the  work  you  have 
done  and  for  the  service  you  have  rendered. 

I  salute  you.  Mark,  and  I  wish  for  you 
and  your  charming  wife,  Margaret,  and 
your  family,  pleasure,  happiness,  and  sat- 
isfaction in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  aU  Senators  may  be  given  5 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  tribute  to  Mark  Trice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pause  and  pay 


tribute  to  a  man  of  uncommon  ability 
and  thorough  dedication.  J.  Mark  Trice. 
Mark  came  to  the  Senate  as  a  page  at 
age  14  and,  except  for  a  4-year  period 
during  which  he  practiced  law  here  in 
Washington,  he  has  served  the  Senate 
and  the  Republican  Party  with  distinc- 
tion ever  since. 

Mr.  President,  Mark's  50  years  of  serv- 
ice in  this  great  body  eclipses  that  of  any 
other  Senate  official  now  in  office,  and  it 
is  a  record  approached  by  few  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U5.  Senate. 

This  is  an  achievement  in  itseli,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  does  not  teU  the  whole 
story.  Mark  can  be  best  described  as  a 
man  who  is  "always  there  when  you  need 
him  "  and  he  is  there  with  the  facts.  No 
matter  what  the  situation.  Mark  remains 
calm  and  professional,  and  this  enabl^ 
him  to  carry  out  his  duties  with  a  nlgn 
degree  of  expertise. 
Kipling  said: 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about 
you  are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  It  on 
you  .  .  .  then  you'U  be  a  man,  my  friend. 

Mr  President.  Mark  Trice  Is  the  kind 
of  man  as  described  by  this  weU-known 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  known  a  man  who  performs  his 
responsibiUties  with  as  much  consistent 
effectiveness,  quiet  tact,  and  helpfiUand 
considerate  manner  as  does  Mark  Trice. 

Mr  President,  we  are  blessed  with  a 
man  of  quality  and  abiUty  In  a  time  when 
such  virtues  are  of  greatest  importance, 
and  I  fervently  hope  that  Mark  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  for  many,  many  years  to 

come.  .  . 

Mark  Trice  is  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  lovely  and  capable  wife,  Margaret  Trice, 
and  she  has  been  not  only  a  devoted 
companion  but  also  a  great  inspiration  to 

Gratefully  I  salute  my  friend.  J.  Mark 
Trice,  a  dedicated  public  servant,  a  true 
patriot,  and  a  great  American. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton)- „        ..J       *      T     o«, 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  the  Senate  knows  of 
my  close  personal  friendship  with  Mark 
Trice,  and  I  will  take  only  a  moment 
to  participate  in  this  time  of  apprecia- 
tion of  him.  *  .  i„ 

I  am  not  the  most  semor  Senator  in 
this  body,  but  I  claim  to  be  the  most 
senior  Senator  in  this  body  as  concerns 
Mark  Trice,  because  45  years  ago  I  came 
here  as  an  assistant  clerk  of  a  Senate 
committee  under  the  late  George  H. 
Moses  and  served  in  and  about  the  Sen- 
ate for  4  years. 

When  I  came  here  45  years  ago  Mark 
Trice  had  been  an  attach^  of  the  Senate 
for  several  years;  and  when  I  came  back 
to  the  Senate  I  came  to  know  him  again, 
more  intimately  and  closely  than  almost 
any  other  man  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated. 

I  am  proud  of  being  possessed  of  his 
friendship.  It  Is  one  of  the  treasures 
that  will  remain  with  me  when  I  leave 

tliis  body. 

I  cannot  phrase  adequately  my  admi- 
raUon,  respect,  and  affecUon  for  him.  It 
is  shared.  I  beUeve— and  JusUy— hy 
every  Member  of  this  body  on  both  sides 


of  the  aisle.  We  haU  Mark  today  as  he 
completes  50  years  of  service  here,  and 
wish  for  him  more  years,  we  hope,  of 
service  here,  and  certainly  many  more 
years  of  the  happiness  and  satisfaction, 
which  he  has  earned  and  so  richly  de- 
serves. ^  .  , . 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  such  time  as  he 
may  require.                                        . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  m  a 
situation  of  this  kind,  my  mind  turns  not 
to  the  public  service  that  my  friend 
Mark  Trice  has  given  to  the  Senate,  but 
to  the  many  personal  kindnesses  and 
forms  of  assistance  he  has  given  to  me— 
things  that,  by  themselves,  did  not  seem 
to  amount  to  much,  but  which  over  the 
years  added  up  to  a  great  service. 

He  has  always  been  willing  to  help  me 
with  my  problems.  He  has  always  been 
willing  to  give  me  advice,  and  I  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  the  points  of  view  that  he 
has  expressed,  both  on  his  job  and  on  the 
doings  of  this  very  interesting  body. 

I  think  it  is  fortunate  that,  if  we  have 
men  who  serve  in  the  Senate  for  long 
periods  of  time,  we  can  have  among 
them  a  man  like  Mark,  whose  seniority 
and  experience  have  not  turned  his  head, 
and  who  has  always  continued,  through 
the  years,  to  do  his  job  quietly,  unob- 
trusively, efficiently,  and  with  a  very 
pleasant  sense  of  humor. 

I  am  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the 
day  when  he  can  recover  the  job  he  hdd 
for  a  brief  period  of  time  as  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  With  all  apologies  to  Mr. 
Valeo,  I  think  this  would  be  a  wonderful 
crovraing  to  his  50  years  of  service.  I 
hope  that  particular  thing  will  not  wait 
too  long,  Mark,  and  I  hope  once  you  get 
It  next  time,  it  will  last  longer  than  it 
did  the  last  time,  because  I  think  the 
service  you  have  rendered  this  body,  not 
only  to  the  Members  of  your  party  but 
to  aU  Senators,  deserves  that  kind  of 
recognition,  and  I  shall  add  that  as  an 
issue  in  the  campaign  speeches  that  I 
make  around  the  coimtry  this  fall. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  how  happy  and 
how  personally  pleased  I  am  to  partici- 
pate in  this  tribute  to  a  great  gentieman. 
an  official  of  the  Senate  for  the  past  50 
years  in  one  form  or  another,  a  lawyer, 
a  friend,  and  a  good  counselor. 

When  one  stops  to  think  what  has 
happened  in  the  history  of  this  country 
since  1920,  when  Mark  Trice  first  came 
to  the  Senate,  and  during  the  inter- 
vening 50  years,  one  begins  to  wonder 
about  the  fast  pace  this  country  leads. 
One  begins  to  recognize  the  worth  of 
an  able  official  of  the  character  of  Mark 
Trice,  who,  though  the  chief  official  on 
the  Republican  side,  is  neverthelss  cour- 
teous, kind,  considerate,  and  impartial 
toward  those  of  us  who  happen  to  re- 
side on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 
He  is  a  good  friend  who  has  made  his 
"Mark"  in  this  body.  He  is  a  man  whose 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  is  a  man 
whom  I  am  privileged  to  call  a  friend. 
He  is  a  man  to  whom  I  go  for  advice  as 
the  need  arises,  and  a  man  whom  I  have 
always  found  forthright  and  fair  in  hU 
dealings  vrtth  all  Members  of  the  Senat*. 
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In  short,  like  so  many  of  my  coUeagues 
I  have  come  to  rely  upon  Mark  Trice 
and.  in  my  smaU  way.  I  pay  tribute  to 
him  today  as  a  man  who  has  contributed 
much  to  the  welfare  of  this  body,  and  m 
so  doing,  to  the  welfare  of  the  Republic 
as  a  whole.  I  only  hope,  may  I  say  to 
Mark,  that  I  wUl  be  around  when  the 
next  50  years  are  concluded. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  now  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 
Mr    GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Senate  we  are  so  accustomed  to  having 
Mark  Trice  here  among  us  that  we  al- 
most consider  him  to  be  a  permanent 
part  of  the  Capitol.  But  contrary  to  pub- 
lic  beUef.   as  he  told  the  RepubUcan 
policy  luncheon  yesterday,  he  was  not 
bom"  in  the  Capitol,  and  he  did  not  lay 
the  cornerstone. 

But  there  Is  a  certain  permanence 
about  Mark  Trice  which  Is  reflected  In 
some  statistics  that  have  come  to  my 
attention. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  history  or 
the  Senate,  there  have  been  about  1.800 
Senators  who  have  served  in  this  body. 
Since  Mark  first  came  here  as  a  page  in 
1916  he  has  served  with  620  Senators. 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  number. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Senators 
come  and  go— Mark  Trice  stays  on  and 
on — we  hope,  forever. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  service.  Mark 
has  been  a  firsthand  witness  to  the 
making  of  history,  and  often  he  has  been 
a  participant,  too.  He  has  seen  the  Sen- 
ate meet  and  deal  with  many  crises,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he 
has  faced  a  few  crises  of  his  own. 

One  of  these.  I  am  informed,  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Eisenhower  in  1953.  At  the 
time.  Mark  was  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  he  served  as  staff  director  of  the 
inaugural  committee  which  Senator 
Styles  Bridges  headed. 

About  9  ajn.  or  so  on  the  day  of  the 
inauguration,  just  a  few  hours  before 
the  ceremony,  someone  came  to  Mark 
and  said  the  lectern  to  be  used  on  the 
occasion  could  not  be  located. 

Some  urgent  calls  went  out  to  the 
White  House  and  to  other  points  in  the 
city  Finally,  the  lectern  was  located  at  a 
warehouse  out  on  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Truckers  were  dispatched  to  rush  it  to 
the  Capitol  steps;  it  arrived  just  a  short 
time  before  the  ceremony. 

As  he  has  on  every  occasion,  Mark  met 
that  particular  crisis  calmly  and  effec- 
tively—and  the  lectern  was  in  place 
when  the  inaugural  ceremonies  were  to 
begin. 

Mr.  President,  50  years  is  a  consider- 
able span  of  time  in  any  man's  life.  It 
Is  difficult  for  me.  as  one  of  the  more 
junior  Senators,  to  realize  that  Mark, 
with  his  good  healUi.  continuing  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  could  have  reached  such 
a  milestone  in  his  career.  Of  course.  It  Is 
also  eloquent  testimony  to  the  loyalty, 
Integrity  and  outstanding  service  he  has 
performed. 

Along  with  so  many  others  who  have 
come  to  the  Senate  over  the  years,  I  am 
deeply  Indebted  to  Mark  Trice  in  many 
ways  Although  I  had  spent  a  number  of 


years  in  the  oUier  body.  I  came  to  the 
Senate  as  a  relative  stranger.  Needless 
to  say.  the  ways  of  the  Senate  are  some- 
what different  from  the  ways  of  the 
other  body.  From  the  beginning  of  my 
Senate  service  I  found  in  Mark  Trice  a 
wise  guide  and  counselor. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  from  one  session 
to  another,  he  has  been  here  on  tiie  floor 
or  in  his  office,  cheerfully  making  avail- 
able the  great  store  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  he  has  accumulated  since  he 
came  to  the  Senate  as  a  page. 

Mr  President.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
traordinary lengtii  of  his  service,  it 
should  be  noted  that  few  men  have  ever 
served  the  Senate  in  so  many  different 
ways  as  Mark  Trice. 

At  various  times,  Mark  Trice  has  been 
a  page,  the  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  secretary  to  the  majority  or 
the  minority,  as  indicated  by  poUtical 
circumstances  from  time  to  time. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunitv  to  express  my  personal  gratitude 
to  Mark  Trice  for  all  the  assistance  he 
has  given  me  as  a  junior  Senator  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  leadership.  On  and  off 
the  floor,  his  advice  and  undersUnding 
have  been  invaluable. 

It  has  been  written  that  a  man  wiui 
many  friends  is  a  friendly  man.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  Mark  Trice.  Marks 
friends,  in  and  out  of  the  Senate,  are 
legion  I  am  deUghted  to  join  with  them 
In  wishing  Mark  Trice  many  more  years 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  if  Mark  Trice  was 
missed  from  his  accustomed  place  on  the 
Senate  floor  a  little  earlier  today.  I  can 
report  that  he  had  good  reason  to  be  ab- 
sent He  was  at  the  White  House  for  a 
visit  with  President  Nixon.  During  the 
visit  Mark  received  from  the  President 
citation— the  second  such  Presidential 
citation.  I  understand,  that  has  ever  been 
awarded— for  his  distinguished  service  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  commendation 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washikoton.  d.c. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  awards  this  Commendation  to 
J  Mark  Trice  for  his  50  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
starting  as  a  page  and  now  as  Secretary  for 
the  Minority,  during  which  time  he  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  his  coUeagues,  and 

many  friends. 

'  Richard  NaoN. 

The  Whtt*  Hottsk,  August  19, 1970. 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Republican  policy  committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately 54  years  ago,  a  young  boy  came  to 
the  Senate  as  a  page.  He  served  weU  and 
faithfully  and  became  known  among  the 
others  by  his  cheerful  demeanor  and  his 
outstanding  willingness  to  participate  in 
everything  demanded  of  him  by  the  Sen- 
ators whom  he  served. 

In  1919,  In  recognition  of  his  abilities. 


he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  1929.  ,  ,  ^  ^ 
In  the  meantime,  this  young  lad  had 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1929,  therefore,  he  left  the  Senate  to 
take  up  a  law  practice  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

But  the  call  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  was  too  strong— and  after  3  years 
he  returned  to  this  building  as  a  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  In  1946  he  was  elected 
secretary  for  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
for  the  80th  Congress  during  one  of  the 
few  periods  subsequent  to  World  War  H 
when  the  RepubUcan  Party  had  the  good 
fortune  to  organize  the  Senate.  Subse- 
quently, through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he 
was  relegated  to  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  minority,  in  which  he  served  until 
1953.  But  in  January  1953.  In  another  one 
of  those  rare  recent  occasions,  there  was 
a  Republican  Senate  and  this  ex-page 
was  again  elected  secretary  to  the  ma- 
jority. In  which  capacity  he  served  for 
2  years  until  again,  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
poUtics,  was  appointed  to  the  position  he 
now  holds. 

The  ex-page  boy  to  whom  I  refer  is 
well  known  to  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  J.  Mark  Trice  today  celebrates 
his  50th  anniversary  of  service  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  to  the  RepubUcan  Party. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to 
deal  with  Mark  Trice,  whose  Uves  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  intersect  with 
his  have  come  away  with  the  deep  and 
certain  knowledge  that  there  stands  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  this  body.  Here,  m  his 
person.  Is  one  of  the  men  UtUe  known 
outside  the  circles  In  which  he  moves, 
anonymous   outside    the   walls   of   this 
building  because  he  prefers  it  that  way. 
but  inside,  and  in  this  Chamber,  one  of 
its  supporting  pillars. 

The  Senate  Is  better  for  having  had 
Mark  Trice  serving  It  for  50  years.  Sel- 
dom has  any  man  achieved  a  record 
comparable  to  his.  I  know  I  speak  the 
sense  of  everyone  here  In  saying  that 
we  honor  him  and  respect  him,  and  wish 
for  him  many  more  years  of  continued 
service  on  the  rolls  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  In  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President.  Mark  Trice  is  one  oi 
that  very  strong  and  quiet  breed  of  men 
who  have  made  our  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions what  they  are.  I  know  I  can 
speak  for  everyone  in  thanking  him  for 
his  extraordinary  contribution  to  each 
of  us  and  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon). 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
new  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  respect 
and  admiration  for  Mark  Trice. 

I  am  a  new  Member  of  this  body,  but 
In  the  brief  time  I  have  been  here.  I  have 
found  that  Mark  Trice  Is  emlnenUy  fair 
to  the  junior  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  found  him  to  be  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom,  based  upon  the  lifetime 
of  service  and  devotion  to  duty  with 
which  he  has  characterized  his  service 
here  I  have  found  him  to  be  completely 
able  and  always  wUling  to  be  helpful  to 
junior  Senators.  ,  ^. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  thank  him 
personally  for  the  help  he  has  given  me. 
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as  he  has  given  to  oUiers  in  my  situation 
over  the  years. 

I  am  very  proud,  in  this  way,  to  join 
m  paying  tribute  to  Mark  Trice  upon  the 
completion  of  a  half  century  of  service  to 
the  Senate,  and  to  join  others  In  wish- 
ing for  him  many  more  years  in  tne 

same  capacity.  ^  ,   .  ,j  „^„ 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Gurnet)  .  T  folrp 
Mr    GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
great  pleasure  In  joining  this  tribute  to 
Mark  Trice.  .  ..„ 
He  has  served  the  Senate  in  various 
capacities  smce  the  administration  of 
Woodrow  WUson.  We  are  talking  today 
about  his  50  years  with  the  Senate.  But 
in  looking  at  my  Who's  Who.  I  note 
that  his  service  as  a  page  began  not  50 
years  ago  but  54  years  ago.  He  attended 
Georgetown  Law  School  during  his  tour 
as  Swretary  to  Uie  Sergeant  at  Arms 
1919  to  1928;  had  a  brief  stint  m  pri- 
vate practice.  1929  to  1932,  and  came 
back  to  the  Senate  as  Deputy  Sergeant 
at  Arms  from  1932  to  1946. 

He  was  secretary  to  the  majonty  in 
the  Republican  controlled  80th  Congress. 
1947  to  1949,  and  went  back  to  minority 
status  In  1950. 

He  has  been  an  employee  of  the  sen- 
ate longer  than  many  of  our  younger  Sen- 
ators have  Uved.  President  Kennedy  was 
bom  m  1917— tiie  year  after  Mark  be- 
came a  page.  When  Mark  came  to  work 
here.  Charies  de  GauUe  was  a  Prisoner 
in  a  German  prison  camp;  Conrad  Ade- 
nauer was  the  mayor  of  Cologne;  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  was  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy:  Dwight  Elsenhower  had  just 
graduated  from  West  Point;  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  in  grammar  school.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  was  still  a  preschool  young- 
ster at  Whittier.  The  span  has  been  enor- 
mous, and  the  list  of  illustriou.s  men 
who  have  ser\'ed  in  the  Senate  during 
Mark's  tenure  is  legion. 

Mr  President,  we  In  the  Senate  are 
blessed  In  having  men  like  Mark  Trice 
to  assist  us.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to 
him  and  to  the  nameless  gentleman  who 
first  convinced  him  to  come  to  work  for 
the  Senate,  and  I  wish  him  further  long, 
continued  service  In  this  great  legislative 

Hall. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield). 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  among 
my  warmest  and  most  pleasant  memories 
of  tiie  first  days  I  spent  in  Washington 
as  a  very  junior  freshman  Senator,  was 
the  greeting  I  received  from  the  gracious 
and  generous  secretary  of  the  minority 
of  the  VS.  Senate.  Mark  Trice  not  onJy 
made  me  feel  welcome  but  by  his  words, 
his  actions,  his  very  presence,  imparted 
that  feeling  of  belonging  which  is  so  vital 
to  a  newcomer  to  the  Senate. 

I  soon  found  that  this  warmth  and 
generosity  were  matched  by  his  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  in  helping  me  to  estab- 
lish my  office  and  the  routine  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  business.  His  helpful 
suggestions  and  ideas  were  numberiess. 
And  his  knowledge  about  Uie  Senate  was 
so  encompassing  as  to  be  staggering. 

In  succeeding  days  he  has  ever  been 
ready  at  hand  to  help  and  to  share  his 
knowledge. 
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I  have  found  that  I  am  not  alone  In 
my  deep  admiration  for  tiie  way  In  which 
Mark  Trice  greeted  me  and  helped  me. 
For  over  two  decades  he  has  been  domg 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  easy,  gra- 
cious way  for  every  new  RepubUcan  Sen- 
Mark  Trice  does  not  come  by  these 
enormous  assets  through  some  miracu- 
lous gift,  but  rather  through  long  and 
assiduous  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
many  and  varied  tasks  he  has  performed 
for  the  Senate  and  Senators.  If  tiiere  is 
any  man  aUve  whose  very  life  and  love 
have  been  the  VS.  Senate  that  man  is 
Mark  Trice.  ^  ^.  .   .. 

Prom  boyhood  he  has  served  this  body, 
as  a  page,  as  a  secretary,  and  as  an  officer 
of  the  Senate.  His  entire  Ufe  has  been 
dedicated  to  tiie  smooth  functioning  of 
the  Senate  as  a  pariiamentary  body,  and 
to  the  weU-being  of  individual  Senatore. 
His  devotion  to  the  Senate  and  to  its 
Members  is  deep  and  all  consuming. 

This  great  love  of  the  Senate  is  such 
that  it  is  easUy  transmitted  to  others. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  see 
the  Senate  through  his  eyes  find  m  It 
more  than  a  mere  poUtical  Institution 
but  ratiier  find  it  a  very  cornerstone  of 
the  American  democracy. 

Mr  President,  let  me  say  that  m  MarK 
Trice  we  have  an  extraordinary  example 
of  a  man  who  has  dedicated  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  country  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  feUow  men. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  and  deep  feel- 
ing that  I  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of 
those  who  say  to  Mark  Trice  after  a  half 
century.  "You  have  done  great  and 
honorable  service."  It  is  with  equal  feel- 
ing that  I  add.  "The  past  Is  but  prel- 
ude to  an  even  greater  service." 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Holland)  .  .  ^^  ..  *■„ 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distm- 
guished  Republican  leader  for  yielding  to 
me  in  this  connection. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida happens  to  be  a  mere  freshman  in 
point  of  service  in  the  Senate  compared 
with  Mark  Trice.  I  have  served  here  only 
24  years  But  from  the  time  I  came  here 
I  have  received  kindness  and  frequent 
acts  of  service  and  every  bit  as  much 
consideration  as  I  would  have  received 
had  I  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  traveling  with 
him  and  his  lovely  wife,  and  others,  to 
the  statehood  celebration  In  Hawaii,  and 
I  want  to  say  that  on  that  trip  I  found 
him  to  be  of  valuable  service  and  kind- 
ness not  only  to  me  but  also  to  aU  who 
traveled  with  us.  He  was  one  of  the  m- 
dispensable  members  of  the  delegation 
because  of  his  uniform  courtesy  to  every- 
one and  the  fact  that  he  Joined  In  all 
the  worthwhile  things  Uiat  took  place  on 

I  want  this  word,  coming  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  to  be  added  to  the  enco- 
miums which  have  been  spoken  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  anyone  In  the 
Senate  could  be  happier  about  the  Presi- 
dential award  and  honor  which  has  come 
to  Mark  Trice  today  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

I  congratulate  him.  I  am  happy  for 

him. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias). 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader  for  yielding  to 
me  and  allowing  me  to  say  just  a  word 
at  this  point.  ^      , 

The  tourist  guides  point  out  the  place 
in  the  center  of  the  Capitol,  deep  under 
Its  dome,  where  George  Washington  was 
supposed  to  have  been  buried. 

I  predict  that  future  tourist  guides  wlU 
find  a  spot  In  the  Capitol  where,  in 
spite  of  his  denials,  Mark  Trice  was 
supposed  to  have  been  bom. 

It  is  rare  that  a  man  can  be  so  iden- 
tified with  his  profession  as  to  be  actu- 
ally a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  Capitol 
itself  I  beUeve  that  that  is  why  the 
legend  has  arisen  tiiat  Mark  Trice  was 
bora  in  the  Capitol,  because  he  Is  so 
nearly  a  part  of  the  Capitol  itself. 

Mark  Trice  has  made  the  Senate  his 
profession.  For  some  Senators  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  laborious  vocation.  For  other 
Senators  It  Is  an  elegant  avocation.  For 
Mark  Trice  it  has  been  the  object  of  a 
career  of  dedicated  professionalism,  a 
dedication  that  is  rarely  seen  in  ordinary 
walks  of  life. 

As  a  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  ha^ 
a  special  reason  to  be  thankful  for  Mark 
Trice's  50  years  in  the  Senate. 

His  experience  in  the  mysterious  ways 
of  the  Senate,  his  knowledge  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Senate  and  tiie  way  Its 
mores  affect  its  deliberations  and  deter- 
minations, and  his  Uistinct  In  finding  a 
way  through  Uie  parUamentary  maze, 
are  aU  talents  beyond  any  price. 

Maryland  Is  fortunate  In  being  able  to 
count  Mark  Trice  among  her  citizens 
because  he.  In  a  sense,  Bi^es  Maryland 
the  unique  distinction  of  havUig  three 
Senators.  , 

I  personaUy  share  In  the  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  which  has  been  expressed 
here  today  for  the  kind  of  service  and 
for  tiie  quaUty  of  service  that  MarK 
Trice  has  rendered  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  his  service  m  the 

I  thank  him  for  It  and  for  the  example 
he  has  set  before  aU-every  one  of  us 
who  attempts  to  serve  the  people  of  this 
Republic.  ,     ^    T   ^„„ 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield 'to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  It  Is  a  tradition  in  the  Sen- 
ate, when  we  speak  of  one  of  our  own 
associates,  always  to  use  flattermg  terms 
but  today  the  remarks  being  made  about 
Mark  Trice  are  not  Idle  flattery. 

Seldom  does  Uie  Senate  have  an  op- 
portunltj-  to  greet  and  pay  respects  to 
one  of  its  own  who  has  had  such  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  as  has  Mart 
Trice  with  his  50-year  record,  and  never 
has  the  Senate  taken  time  to  i»y  trib- 
ute to  a  more  highly  respected  pubUc 

servant.  . 

Mark  Trice  during  his  50-year  record 

of  service  In  ttie  Senate  has  brought 

honor  to  himself,  his  family,  and  the 

Mark's  most  brilUant  achievement, 
however,  was  not  his  career  in  the  Soi- 
ate  but  in  persuading  Margaret  to  be  his 
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bride  and  guiding  counsel,  and  his  luck- 
iest day  was  when  Linda  came  to  jom 
their  happy  home. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
extending  to  Mark  and  his  famUy  our 
best  wishes. 

Mark.  I  congratulate  you  on  a  job  well 

done.  _i  u 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  <Mr.  Fong). 

Mr  PONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  RepubUcan 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  President.  I  desire  to  join  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  con- 
gratulating Mark  Trice,  secretary  for  the 
minority,  on  completing  one-half  cen- 
tury of  service  in  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

It  seems  like  only  yesterday  that  we 
extended  our  best  wishes  to  him  on  45 
years  of  service.  At  that  time,  only  the 
then  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  beloved  senior  Senator  from 
Arlaona.  Carl  Hayden,  surpassed  Mark  In 
point  of  tenure. 

With   Senator    Hayden's    retirement, 
now  Mark  "outranks"  us  all. 
This  is  truly  a  remarkable  record. 
I  should  like  to  repeat  what  I  said  5 
years  ago  in  saluting  Mark  on  his  Senate 
seniority,  for  it  Is  just  as  applicable  to- 
day, with  even  greater  emphasis.  His  is 
a  remarkable  record  in  point  of  ability, 
for  though  the  poUtlcal  tides  have  shifted 
and  though  many  Senators  of  diverse 
views  have  served  in  this  body  during  the 
past  50  years,  Mark  Trice  served  all  with 
the  same  diligence  and  the  same  selfless 
devotion  to  duty.  We  could  not  want  a 
more  faithful  assistant. 

It  is  remarkable  in  point  of  deport- 
ment, for  Mark  Trice  has  maintained 
an  exceptionally  high  standard  of  con- 
duct over  five  decades.  We  all  know  him 
as  a  man  of  impeccable  integrity. 

It  Is  remarkable  Ui  point  of  esteem, 
for  regardless  of  party  afBliation,  all  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  Mark  have 
held  him  In  highest  regard.  He  Is  a  gen- 
tleman tmd  a  scholar. 

It  is  remarkable  in  point  of  dispo- 
sition, for  in  spite  of  the  pressures.  In 
spite  of  the  rigors,  in  spite  of  the  frustra- 
tions of  his  arduous  position,  Mark  has 
remained  calm,  cool,  collected,  and 
courteous.  We  could  not  ask  for  a  more 
even-tempered  aide. 

I  personally  am  indebted  to  Mark  for 
many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  shown 
me  since  coming  as  a  freshman  Senator 
to  this  body  in  August  1959.  His  assist- 
ance has  been  invaluable.  As  we  say  in 
Hawaii,  "Mahalo  nul  loa,"  thank  you 
very,  very  much. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  note  for 
the  record,  that  despite  50  years  of  hard 
work  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Mark  Trice  re- 
tains his  youthful  vigor  and  energy.  I 
wish  him  many  more  years  of  continued 
health  and  happiness  and  hope  that  he 
will  continue  to  accumulate  many  more 
years  of  seniority  in  the  Senate. 

Bilr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  adding  my  few  remarks 
to  the  universal  words  of  praise  for  the 
work  of  Mark  Trice  on  the  celebration 
of  his  50  years  of  service. 
I  have  only  been  In  the  Senate  for 
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some  8  years.  However,  on  all  occasions 
I  have  not  only  enjoyed  working  with 
him  on  Senate  procedures  but  have  also 
enjoyed  his  courtesy,  his  humor,  and. 
on  several  occasions,  his  hospitality.  It 
has  been  most  pleasant. 

I  have  an  aide  who  started  his  service 
in  the  Government  as  a  page  in  the  Sen- 
ate. But  even  he  has  not  achieved  this 
august  maturity  of  having  acquired  50 
years  of  knowledge  of  Senate  procedure. 
Mark.  I  salute  you.  I  have  enjoyed  my 
association  with  you.  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  together  many  more  years  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  for  a  2-year  term 
in  1947,  Mark  Trice  was  the  second  per- 
son I  met.  Senator  John  Wh-liabjs  of 
Delaware,  who  was  entering  the  Senate, 
being  the  first  Senator  I  met. 

In  the  years  since  that  time,  during 
my  service  in  the  Senate.  I  have  seen 
Mark  Trice  quietly  and  effectively  car- 
rying out  his  duties,  serving  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority,  and  indeed  serving 
the  U.S.  Senate,  with  honor  and  dignity. 
I  remember  that  in  1964.  at  the  time 
of  the  unfortunate  incident  of  Mr.  Baker, 
we  were  proud  but  not  surprised  that 
Mark  Trice  was  untouched  in  integrity 
and  honor. 

I  am  glad  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
Mark  Trice  as  an  effective  public  serv- 
ant, as  a  faithful  official  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  our  country,  and  as  a  man  of 
character.  I  also  extend  to  Mrs.  Trice,  a 
gracious  woman,  congratulations  and 
best  wishes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
commend  J.  Mark  Trice  for  his  50  years 
of  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  Is  easy 
to  allow  one's  praise  to  become  lofty.  I 
would  like  to  keep  my  praise  down  to 
earth.  The  best  way  I  can  put  it  is :  Mark, 
there  are  so  many  times  that  I  recall 
when  I  could  not  have  done  my  job  with- 
out you. 

In  his  role  as  Secretary  for  the  minor- 
ity. Mark's  assistance  and  counsel  has 
been  invaluable. 

I  share  the  appreciation  of  my  col- 
leagues for  Mark's  service.  I  commend 
Mark  for  a  proud  record  of  a  half- 
century  of  service  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  J.  Mark 
Trice,  the  able  secretary  to  the  minority, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  50th  anniversary 
of  service  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

When  I  realize  that  this  is  my  10th  year 
in  the  Senate,  those  50  years  of  service 
seem  like  an  impossible  achievement. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  achieve- 
ment would  not  have  been  possible  were 
it  not  for  Mr.  Trice's  deep  love  of  the 
Senate  and  its  Members. 

It  is  this  attitude  which  bespeaks  the 
high  quality  and  character  of  the  serv- 
ice he  has  provided — knowledgeable, 
prompt,  patient,  accurate,  good  humored, 
respectful,  and  tolerant.  What  more 
could  any  of  us  ask? 

Mark  Trice  has  been  so  much  a  part  of 
the  Senate  that,  except  when  a  rollcall 
vote  Is  taken,  it  seems  as  though  we  have 
always  had  101  members. 

I  share  the  prayerful  hope  of  all  of 
us  that  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  more 
years  of  splendid  service  from  this  out- 


standing public  servant,  whose  personal 
friendship  I  highly  esteem. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  add  that 
we  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  man 
on  the  firing  line  usually  performs  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  loyalty  and 
steadfastness  of  his  wife  back  home,  so 
Margaret  Trice  should  also  be  accorded 
our  fond  salute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  when  I  first 
heard  of  the  plans  to  pay  tribute  to  Mark 
Trice  on  his  50th-year  anniversary.  I  was 
all  prepared  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a 
rousing  chorus  of  "Happy  Birthday"  and 
cheer  Mark  on  as  he  blew  out  the  candles 
on  his  cake. 

Now,  I  have  learned  that  we  are  paying 
tribute  to  Marks  50th  year  of  service  to 
the  Senate  as  secretary  to  the  minority, 
and  my  reaction  is  one  of  admiration  and 
reverence.  All  the  times  I  have  looked 
across  the  Chamber  tmd  wished  I  had 
the  stamina  and  spirit  Mr.  Trice  has. 
even  when  we  were  conducting  business 
Into  the  wee  hours  of  the  night,  my 
wishes  were  predicated  on  the  xmder- 
standing  that  we  were  approximately  the 
same  age.  Now  I  am  really  taken  aback. 
Seriously.  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  to  Mark  for  his  unfailing 
assistance  to  me  and  my  staff  during  the 
3  years  I  have  served  In  the  Senate.  He 
has  helped  me  to  find  my  way  around  the 
Senate  and  has  taught  me  that  I  can  rely 
on  him  when  I  need  to.  I  am  confident 
that  if  the  rest  of  the  Senate  business 
were  conducted  as  smoothly  as  Mark 
handles  his,  we  could  adjourn  every  year 
by  Labor  Day. 

I  am  sure  that  in  this  election  year. 
Senators  are  especially  sensitive  to  the 
rigors  of  achieving  a  long  tenure  in  the 
Senate.  That  one's  history  in  the  Senate 
should  be  both  long  and  very  distin- 
guished is  especially  noteworthy.  Mark 
Trice  has  such  a  record,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  long  and  devoted  service. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
with  Senators  this  afternoon  the  feelings 
which  have  been  expressed  toward  Mark 
Trice. 

It  is  something  for  a  man  to  start  at 
the  bottom  in  this  great  institution  of 
our  Government,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  page,  and  to  come  up 
through  the  various  steps  into  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupies  as  the  secretary 
to  the  minority.  He  spans  50  years  in 
this  body,  and  obviously  and  factually  he 
has  seen  men  come  and  go. 

It  was  only  a  little  more  than  8  years 
ago  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  coming 
into  this  body  as  a  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  quickly  found  that  one  of  the  most 
helpful  men  in  the  Senate  was  Mark 
Trice. 

He  can  keep  confidences;  he  Is  and 
has  been  fair;  he  has  been  more  than 
helpful  on  many  occasions:  he  is  a  model 
public  servant. 

Mark.  I  congratulate  you  on  50  years 
of  distinguished  public  service  and  would 
offer  you  my  thanks,  as  a  VS.  Senator 
and  a  Republican,  for  your  service,  dedi- 
cation, and  devotion  over  the  years.  I 
wish  you  many  more  years  of  happiness 
and  health. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  today  to  join 
in  these  tributes  to  you. 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
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this  is  Mark  Trice  Day  in  the  US.  Sen- 
ate, and  I  am  delighted  to  pay  a  richly 
deserved  tribute  to  him  on  this  50th  an- 
niversary of  his  affiliation  with  the  TJB. 
Senate.  For  50  years  he  has  given  out- 
standing and  distinguished  service  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

No  one  has  been  conducting  Senate 
business  that  long.  And  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facets  of  this  brilliant  record 
of  Mark  Trice  is  that  it  has  been  achieved 
at  such  a  relatively  young  age.  I  do  not 
know  what  his  age  is.  but.  from  his 
youthful  appearance,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mark  Trice  must  have  been  bom  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  have  been  with  the 
Senate  for  50  years. 

He  does  so  many  things  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate  and 
he  is  such  an  indispensable  executive  on 
the  minority  side  that  it  would  be  futile 
to  try  to  list  all  of  his  indispensable  ac- 
tivities. About  the  best  way  I  can  sum- 
marize his  role  is  to  say  he  is  to  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  Senate  what  John 
McOraw  was  to  the  New  York  Qltuits.  or 
Miller  Huggins.  Joe  McCarthy,  and 
Casey  Stengel  to  the  New  York  Yankees, 
or  Knute  Rockne  to  the  Irish  of  Notre 
Dame.  Bud  Wilkinson  to  the  Sooners  of 
Oklahoma,  end  Vince  Lombard!  to  the 
Green  Bay  Packers. 

For  while  they  were  not  the  players 
of  these  teams  on  the  baseball  diamond 
and  the  football  gridiron,  they  were  the 
brains  of  the  teams  and  they  devised  the 
plays  and  the  strategy.  In  equal  manner, 
while  Mark  Trice  has  not  been  a  Senator 
from  the  standpoint  of  actually  casting 
votes,  engaging  in  debate,  or  making 
motions  and  offering  amendments,  he 
has  been  the  manager  and  coach  on  the 
Senate  Republican  sideline  and  in  the 
Senate  Republican  dugout  mastermind- 
ing the  Republican  team  that  he  fielded 
in  the  Senate. 

Among  the  many  fine  things  that  he 
has  done  for  me  and  which  I  shall  never 
forget  has  been  his  constant  vigilance 
to  help  me  prevent  missing  rollcall  votes. 
Without  him  I  could  not  have  accom- 
plished the  string  of  2.941  consecutive 
votes. 

We  all— regardless  of  political  party — 

on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — wish  him 

well  today — and  another  50  years  as  the 

coach  and  manager  of  the  Republican 

.    team  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
service  to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  men  who  has  ever  served 
the  Senate. 

J.  Mark  Trice,  beginning  as  a  page  50 
years  ago,  has  held  all  of  the  major  posi- 
tions auxiliary  to  the  Senate.  Recently, 
he  has  been  invaluable  as  secretary  to 
the  minority. 

Because  of  his  tremendous  background 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Senate,  I  know 
of  no  one  else  who  is  of  more  help  to 
the  new  Senators  than  Mark  Trice,  espe- 
cially during  the  difficult  early  days  of  a 
Senator's  first  term  in  office.  His  fairness, 
honesty,  and  Impartial  dedication  have 
made  him  a  very  Important  Senate  tradi- 
tion and  we  hope  he  shall  have  many 
more  years  of  assstance  under  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol. 
I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those 


of  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  ad- 
miration, my  deep  respect,  and  my  warm 
affection  for  Mark  Trice. 

The  Senate  is  a  better  institution  for 
his  service,  and  I  am  a  better  Senator 
for  having  his  wise  coxmsel  and  never- 
failing  support. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  is  most  remarkable 
that  our  good  friend,  Mark  Trice,  secre- 
tary to  the  minority.  Is  today  observing 
his  50th  anniversary  of  service  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Pew  people,  if  any.  have  served  so 
faithfully  and  so  effectively  over  such  a 
long  period.  During  half  of  Mark's  50 
years  here.  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  and  have  always  found  him  to 
be  most  courteous  and  considerate. 

Mr.  President,  Mark  Trice  must  have 
been  especially  created  for  this  job.  He 
has  handled  many  difficult  and  delicate 
assignments  with  his  rare  combination 
of  good  judgment,  tact,  and  diplomacy. 
I  know  of  no  other  person  who  could  have 
survived  as  long  in  this  position. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  Mark 
is  that  he  has  not  slipped  a  bit.  In  fact, 
he  is  just  as  good  at  his  job  now  as  when 
I  first  got  to  know  him,  if  not  better. 
This,  along  with  all  the  other  reasons, 
gives  him  Uttle  excuse  to  retire.  I  hope 
Mark  Trice  will  be  with  us  for  many  more 
years. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  culmination  of  a  half  century 
of  service  by  Mark  Trice  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation. 

The  distinguished  secretary  for  the  mi- 
nority came  to  Capitol  Hill  as  a  page  in 
1916.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  inter- 
lude to  practice  law  from  1929  to  1932.  he 
has  been  here  ever  since  and  his  contri- 
butions to  the  workings  of  this  body  over 
the  years  are  many. 

He  has  served  as  secretary  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  as  Deputy  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  as  secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  as 
majority  and  minority  secretary;  and  he 
has  served  continuously  in  his  present 
capacity  since   1955. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  work  with  Mark  for  the 
past  10  years.  I  am  certain  that  all  Sen- 
ators, not  only  those  on  the  Republican 
side,  share  the  great  respect  I  have  for 
his  ability  and  counsel. 

His  tall,  quiet  presence  on  the  Senate 
floor  has  become  a  familiar  figure  over 
the  years.  This  is  truly  the  place  where 
he  belongs.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
smooth  and  efficient  operation  of  this 
body  belongs  to  Mark.  Necessarily,  many 
of  his  swuxjmplishments  go  unnoticed  and 
unheralded.  His  best  work  often  is  taken 
for  granted,  but,  without  it,  the  Republi- 
cans would  have  been  confused  and  in 
chaos. 

Mr.  President,  many  Senators  have 
come  and  gone  from  this  body  since  Mark 
Trice  arrived.  He  has  often  served  as 
their  trusted  confidant. 

In  fact,  he  has  almost  become  an  in- 
stitution in  himself.  As  he  begins  his  51st 
year  of  service  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation.  I  wish  him  well  and  will  continue 
to  count  on  his  service  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  both  sides 


of  the  aisle  in  paying  tribute  to  a  friend 
and  a  great  public  servant.  Mark  Trice, 
for  his  50  years  of  faithful  service  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  State.. 

Though  I  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  8  years  prior  to  coming 
to  the  Senate.  I  was  still  a  stranger  to 
many  of  the  Senate's  procedures,  smd  I 
thank  this  distinguished  secretary  for 
the  minority  for  being  a  tremendous  help 
to  me  during  this  transitional  period,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  entire  91st 
Congress. 

Mark  has  been  a  part  of  the  Senate 
from  the  time  he  first  served  as  a  page  in 
1916  to  his  present  position  in  1970.  with 
the  exception  of  3  years  when  he  prac- 
ticed law,  and  his  dedication  and  devo- 
tion to  the  institution  he  has  ser\'ed  so 
well  deserves  wide  recognition. 

Bflark  Trice  represents  the  20th-cen- 
tiUT  Senate.  His  outstanding  gxxldance, 
his  friendly  manner,  and  his  vast  knowl- 
edge have  been  an  asset  to  aHl  Senatoo^. 
I  commend  this  distinguished  personality 
for  his  outstanding  efforts. 

Congratulations  Mark,  on  this,  your 
50th  anniversary,  and  best  wishes  for  the 
years  to  come. 
BCASK  t«ice:  jtuknd  and  minoritt  sxcrxtakt 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  add  a  few  simple  words  of 
appreciation  to  those  that  have  already 
been  spoken  about  our  friend  and 
minority  secretary.  Mark  Trice.  As  the 
newest  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
probably  known  Mark  Trice  for  a  shorter 
time  than  any  of  my  colleagues,  but  in 
that  time,  I  have  probably  had  reason  to 
seek  his  assistance  and  good  counsel  more 
often  than  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  longer  Senate  tenure. 
Mark  Trice  has  never  failed  to  offer  Uiat 
extra  measure  of  assistance  that  made 
my  transition  from  service  in  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  to  service  in 
the  UJ5.  Senate  just  a  little  easier,  more 
convenient,  and  less  bumpy.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  congratulate  Mark  on  this  an- 
niversary of  the  beginning  of  his  long 
and  valuable  service  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

MASK    TMCE:    50    TEARS    OF   DISTINCUISHKI 
SERVICS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  seldom 
in  anyone's  lifetime  does  the  opportunity 
arise  to  salute  a  friend  and  colleague  on 
the  fulfillment  of  50  years  of  service  to 
a  single  institution.  E^ren  less  often  does 
a  man  of  Mark  Trice's  quality  and  caliber 
devote  himself  so  untiringly  to  the  serv- 
ice of  representative  government  in  a 
free  society. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  back,  last 
evening,  over  all  the  many  events  in 
which  Mark  has  participated  during  his 
50  years  in  the  Senate.  When  he  first  took 
office  here.  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding 
had  just  been  nominated  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  Mark  served  during 
his  incumbency,  and  that  of  Calvin  Cool- 
idge.  He  served  while  Herbert  Hoover 
was  in  office,  and  during  the  great  de- 
pression. He  served  the  16  years  of  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Roosevelt  anc  the  New 
Deal,  through  the  Second  World  War,  the 
MarshaU  plan,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Korean  war,  the  Eisenhower 
years.  He  has  served  through  the  turbu- 
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lent  decade  of  the  sixties.  And  now,  still 
vigorous,  still  paUent.  and  very  wise  he 
is  prepared  to  face  a  new  decade  here 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  takes  a  very  great 
man  to  grow  with  so  many  ages,  to  adapt 
10  change  and,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
day  not  "lose  his  cool."  Mark  Trice  is 
such  a  man.  He  has  the  highest  respect 
of  his  associates  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
humbly  join  them  in  saluting  liim  and 
Mrs.  Trice  on  this  great  anniversary. 

MABK  TRICE  HAS  ENDVRED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
today  in  expressing  tribute  to  J.  Mark 
Trice  the  secreury  for  the  minority, 
who  is  completing  a  half  century  of  serv- 
ice in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Others  have  been 
here  longer,  but  no  other  man  has  held 
all  the  positions  of  trust  in  the  Senate. 
Hundreds  of  Senators  have  come  and 
gone  during  those  50  years,  but  Mark 
Trice  has  endured.  His  period  of  service 
covers  the  terms  of  10  Presidents— and 
the  most  eventful  period  in  our  Nation's 

history.  ,  _       . 

When  Mark  Trice  started  as  a  Senate 
page,  this  Republic  was  just  months 
away  from  entering  into  a  world  con- 
fUct.  a  "war  to  end  wars."  He  is  Uving 
witness  to  triumphs  and  tragedies,  the 
first  noble  experiments  in  social  engi- 
neering, the  boom  and  bust  and  boom 
again  oif  America's  economy. 

Mark  Trice  has  seen  America's  hori- 
zons raised  from  an  ocean  hop  to  a  moon 
landing,  and  the  scientific  genius  that 
produced  nuclear  energy  for  destruction 
turn  hopefuUy  toward  the  salvation  of 
mankind. 

The  loyalty,  diligence,  and  ability  that 
Mark  Trice  has  given  to  the  Senate  and 
to  America  should  not  be  forgotten,  for 
certainly  it  canot  be  duplicated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  commend- 
ing Mark  Trice,  who  is  today  celebrating 
the  completion  of  50  years  of  service  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mark  Trice's  record  speaks  for  itself. 
Over  the  50-year  span  he  has  served  as 
a  page,  an  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
Sergeant  of  Arms.  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  now  secretary  to  the  minority. 
He  has  undertaken  all  of  these  tasks 
with  a  sense  of  dedication  and  pride. 
Anyone  who  knows  Mark,  as  we  in  the 
Senate  do,  recognizes  the  contributions 
which  he  has  made  to  the  legislative 
process.  I  think  I  speak  for  aU  in  saying 
he  has  truly  faciUtated  the  Nations 
work. 

Anyone  who  knows  him  must  also  mar- 
vel at  his  youth.  I  am  sure  we  have  it 
on  good  authority  that  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate  for  50  years,  but — consider- 
ing his  remarkable  appearance  of  youth 
and  vigor — one  can  be  forgiven  for  ask- 
ing if  he  was  born  in  this  Chamber. 

Mark,  I  congratulate  you  and  wish 
you  well.  Also,  my  thanks  for  your  un- 
failing assistance  and  many  courtesies, 
both  to  me  and  to  my  staff. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  in  the  Senate  are  privileged  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  MarR 
Trice's  service. 

As  a  young  Senator,  I  have  often 
turned  to  Mark  for  advice  and  infor- 
mation. He  has  never  failed  me.  Each 
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of  us  has  his  own  reason  for  dedicating 
himself  to  public  service.  It  is  rare  that 
we  encounter  the  selflessness  and  dedi- 
cation of  a  public  servant  such  as  Mark 
Trice.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  privUege  to  be 
able  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
him. 


MARK  TRICE  STAYED  IN  THE  SENATE  MORE  THAN 
A   TRICE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  although 
Webster's  dictionary  defines  "trice"  as 
a  brief  space  of  time,  it  has  been  50  years 
since  Mark  Trice  began  his  service  to 
the  Members  of  this  body.  It  is  my  great 
privilege  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  heartfelt  tribute  to  Mark  for  his 
half  century  of  loyal  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  all  of  us  and  to  the  many  great 
men  who  have  stood  in  this  historic 
Chamber  in  years  past. 

Starting  50  years  ago  as  a  page,  Mark 
Trice  has  humbly  and  quietly  watched 
the  Nation's  legislators  come  and  go.  He 
has  been  a  friend  to  all— the  great  and 
the  near  great^and  he  has  served  them 
all  with  distinction,  with  understanding, 
and  with  true  friendship.  His  helpfiUness 
has  known  no  bounds  nor  tolerated  any 
distinctions. 

Throughout  the  nearly  16  years  of  my 
own  association  with  him,  he  has  con- 
sistently represented  the  highest  type  of 
pubUc  service.  We  all  know  what  a  price- 
less commodity  such  selfless  public  service 
is,  and  it  would  be  well  to  stop  a  moment 
to  consider  how  fortunate  we  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
such  service  from  a  man  like  Mark  Trice. 
It  is  also  appropriate.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  able  to  join  in  this  tribute 
while  Mark  is  still  with  us.  It  has  often 
been  my  regret  that  we  have  stood  in 
this  Chamber  and  spoken  such  words  as 
these  while  mourning  the  departure  of 
a    beloved    colleague.   No   matter   how 
great  the  praise,  there  is  imfortunately 
a  quality  still  wanting  in  such  a  tribute. 
Is   there  one  among   us  who  has  not 
yearned  on  such  occasion  for  one  fleet- 
ing opportunity  to  direct  the  praise  to 
our  colleague  himself? 

Of  course,  it  is  an  opportunity  which 
will  not  return  once  it  is  lost.  It  is  a  most 
rewarding  experience,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  deliver  these  words  of  friendship 
and  tribute  to  the  gentleman  while  he 
is  still  in  our  midst.  It  is  my  conviction 
we  would  all  benefit  if  more  words  of 
praise  were  offered  under  circumstances 
such  as  these. 

There  are  many,  many  things  which 
could  be  said  about  Mark  Trice,  Mr. 
President,  though  it  would  be  difBcult 
to  summon  words  which  do  justice  to  our 
gratitude  for  his  service.  May  it  suffice 
to  say  we  hope  Mark  will  be  with  us  as 
long  as  he  would  like.  It  certainly  nrould 
be  a  different  Senate  without  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  50  years 
of  Mark  Trice  is  an  unalloyed  pleasure 
and  I  say  that  even  though  I  have  been 
here  for  only  14  of  the  50  years.  The  iml- 
versality  of  Mark's  appeal  is  shown  by 
the  unanimity  of  that  opinion  whether 
a  Member  has  been  here  for  a  few  months 
or  decades.  Mark  not  only  senses  the 
mood  of  the  Senate  but  he  senses  the 
mood  of  each  of  us.  He  has  that  ineffable 
combination  of  grace  and  affection  which 
attributes  to  each  Member  the  faith  and 


patriotism  which  alone  sustains  us  in 
these  arduous  tasks.  I  join  all  Senators  in 
bespeaking  for  him  the  ancient  blessing 
of  my  faith  for  his  lifetime  until  120  and 
for  his  family,  peace  and  goodness  all 
their  days. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  great  privilege  for  the  Senate  to 
pay  tribute  to  so  fine  a  friend,  so  good  a 
civil  servant,  so  devoted  a  public  official, 
and  to  make  here  a  record  of  our  affec- 
tion and  our  very  high  regard  for  him 
and  for  this  great  half  a  century  of  dis- 
tinguished service. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
tribute  which  has  rightfully  been  paid  to 
Mark  Trice  today  in  recognition  of  his  50 
years  of  invaluable  service  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  His  service,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  goes  back  to  the  days  immediately 
following  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  almost  spanning 
my  entire  lifetime.  He  has  seen  hundreds 
of  Senators  come  and  go  in  that  period, 
and  he  has  worked  with  the  great  and  the 
near  great. 

In  my  12  years  in  the  Senate  I  have 
found  Mark  Trice  to  be  a  very  warm, 
congenial,  and  affable  friend— one  who 
Is  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  problems 
of  those  of  us  who  are  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate and,  may  I  say.  he  has  always  been 
equally  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  he 

can. 

His  accommodation  of  Senators  ex- 
tends across  the  aisle  to  those  of  us  on 
the  side  where  I  stand.  He  is  highly  re- 
spected by  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  He 
Is  a  man  of  integrity,  an  able  man  In 
whom  we  all  place  our  trust. 

I  look  upon  the  service  of  i  man  like 
Mark  Trice— a  service  which  Is  un- 
equaled  as  far  as  I  know— as  a  pearl  of 
great  price  in  a  chalice  of  silver. 

I  wish  for  him  many  more  years  of  re- 
warding service  in  his  important  posi- 
tion. I  wish  also  that  his  family  and 
friends  will  be  able  to  cherish  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  expressed  to- 
day by  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  could  not 
function  without  men  Uke  Mark  Trice. 
We  Senators  could  not  serve  our  con- 
stituents as  well  as  we  are  able  to  serve 
them  were  it  not  for  public  servants  like 
Mark  Trice  who  stand  at  our  sides  and 
answer  our  beck  and  call  and  assist  us 
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in  many,  many,  many  ways. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  personally  to 
recognize  that  assistance  by  expressing 
to  Mark  Trice  my  own  appreciation  by 
saying  that  If  that  appreciation  could 
somehow  be  miraculously  transmuted 
Into  jewels,  I  would  Immediately  lavish 
upon  him  more  diamonds,  sapphires,  and 
rubies  than  were  worn  by  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  when  she  visited  King  Solomon, 
and  I  would  bestow  upon  him  more  pre- 
cious stones  than  Cleopatra  ever  dis- 
played before  Mark  Antony  and  Julius 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Egyptian  interlude,  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
add  my  words  of  commendation  to  Mark 
Trice, 


I  served  in  the  other  body  for  8  years. 
The  other  body  from  time  to  time  takes 
a  dim  view  of  this  body  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  am  not  certain  what 
the  genesis  of  that  may  be. 

I  was  not  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  Senators  when  serving  In  the  House. 
I  was  told  when  elected  to  the  Senate 
that  I  should  get  acquainted  with  the 
Senators,  but  particularly  get  to  know 
Mark  Trice  because  he  is  an  outstand- 
ing man,  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  he  is 
always  most  helpful  to  any  Member  of 
the  Senate — particularly  any  new  Mem- 
ber. 

"That  advice  was  good  advice.  I  have 
followed  that  advice  as  a  fledgling  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  have  sought  advice 
almost  daily  from  Mark  Trice. 

I  can  only  say,  as  a  junior  Member 
of  the  Senate — and  I  speak  for  every 
freshman  Member — that  the  assistance 
rendered  by  Mark  Trice  has  been  in- 
valuable. He  works  quietly,  effectively 
and  tirelessly. 

I  wonder  when  he  has  time  for  any 
personal  business  or  personal  pleasure, 
because  he  is  constantly  doing  something 
for  the  Senate  or  performing  some  service 
for  a  Senator. 

I  was  most  Impressed  in  the  early  days 
of  my  first  year  in  the  Senate,  with  the 
day-to-day  help  and  the  day-to-day  ad- 
vice and  consultation  Members  of  the 
Senate  had  with  Mark  Trice  and  his  un- 
yielding and  imending  desire  to  be  of 
assistance. 

Fifty  years  of  service  Is  a  long  time. 
It  has  been  50  years  of  devoted  service. 
5  Mark  Trice  has  made  his  mark.  Above 

X  '  all,  he  has  been  and  is  a  gentleman  and 

I  am  proud  to  know  and  work  with  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  so  many  things 
In  life  that  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  with 
whom  I  would  trade.  One  of  the  most 
fortunate  experiences  I  have  enjoyed  has 
been  the  friendship  of  Mark  Trice  who 
has  done  such  a  magnificent  job  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  met  him  first  back  In  1935.  when  I 
came  here  on  missions  connected  with 
problems  of  the  motion  picture  industry. 
Then,  I  got  to  know  him  well  during  the 
Elsenhower  inauguration  in  1953.  I  was 
charged  with  programing  that  inaugu- 
ration. I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  do  the 
job  we  did  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
help,  patience,  wisdom,  and  knowledge 
of  Mark  Trice.  At  that  time  I  did  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  I  would  ever  have 
the  good  fortime  to  become  a  Member  of 
this  body,  but  since  I  have  been  here  over 
the  last  6  years  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  done  a  finer  job  and  who  is  always 
available,  who  is  ever  patient,  whose  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
this  great  body  make  It  possible  for  fel- 
lows like  me  to  do  their  job  to  represent 
their  States  in  this  Chamber. 

So  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  you, 
Mark  Trice,  and  I  am  certain  all  who 
know  Mark  Trice  as  well  as  I  have  over 
the  past  years  value  his  friendship  to  a 
degree  beyond  words  of  mine  to  explain. 
Now  that  he  has  arrived  at  this  matu- 
rity It  would  be  my  fondest  hope  that  he 
will  spend  another  half  century  guiding 
Members  of  the  Senate  In  the  proper  rep- 
resentation of  their  constituents,  to  the 


strength  and  weU-being  of  this  great 
Nation. 
I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Mark  Trice. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  only  a  few 
months  after  I  entered  the  Senate.  I 
experienced    the    observance    of    Mark 
Trice  Day.  It  was  In  observation  of  his 
45th  armiversary  of  distinguished  service. 
So,  today  as  we  observe  his  50th  an- 
niversary of  service.  It  Is  quite  normal  of 
me  to  think  of  Mark  Trice  as  a  permanent 
fixture  who  ever  will  remain  In  service 
In  these  great  Halls. 

A  lot  of  history  has  passed  his  way  in 
the  half  century  he  has  served  as  a  page 
and  as  an  officer  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
watched  five  Members  go  on  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States— Hard- 
ing, Truman,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
now  Nixon. 

I  congratulate  him  for  such  a  remark- 
able record  while  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
mains so  youthful  In  appearance  and 
spirit.  Mark  Trice  Is  clearly  dedicated. 
He  is  such  a  part  of  the  Senate  that  he 
reflects  the  feeling  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
grateful  to  his  assistance  during  my  brief 
tenure  here.  His  great  storehouse  of 
knowledge  is  an  asset  to  us  all. 

Many  times  have  I  called  on  the  knowl- 
edgeable Mark  Trice  for  advice  in  times 
of  need. 

To  Mark  and  his  lovely  wife.  Margaret. 
I  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  paying  tribute  to  them  and  wish- 
ing them  well  many  years  into  the  future. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
happy  occasion  when  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  can  join  in  paying  tribute  to  such 
a  man  as  Mark  Trice. 

True,  Republican  Senators  for  50  years 
have  had  first  call  on  the  services  of 
Mark  Trice.  But,  he  also  served  the 
Senate  well,  and  this  means  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  means  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  It  means 
our  unique  and  enduring  American  form 
of  government. 

I  know  of  no  other  Senate  staff  career 
which  parallels  that  of  Mark  Trice.  He 
Uterally  grew  up  and  matured  in  the 
Senate.  His  responsibihtles  became 
broader,  more  delicate,  more  essential  for 
all  of  us,  as  he  passed  from  youth  to 
manhood,  to  the  fullness  of  years— years 
of  service  now  measured  as  five  full 
decades. 

Always  ready,  moving  about  with  that 
quiet,  unobtrusive  easy  maimer,  Mark 
Trice  has  been  much  like  a  sort  of  mae- 
stro helping  to  keep  the  legislative  proc- 
ess going. 

I  carmot  help  commenting  on  his  ready 
candor— he  speaks  his  mind,  he  tells  us 
what  he  thinks  we  should  know,  whether 
or  not  It  is  agreeable  to  our  own  particu- 
lar opinions.  This  is  perhaps  his  most 
valuable  contribution.  We  know  he  Is  a 
man  who  says  all  that  is  necessary,  but 
only  that  which  is  necessary. 

Mark,  thank  you.  We  are  all  better 
Senators  for  your  devoted  duty  to  the 
Senate. 


AUTHORXZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 


cal year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia waives  the  special  order  previously 
entered  into  with  regard  to  granting  him 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  for 
the  present  purpose  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  greaUy 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  recognized. 

THE    B-l    SUPERSONIC    BOMBER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
asked  for  time  today  In  order  to  com- 
ment on  a  report  that  was  made  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  B-l 
supersonic  bomber.  The  report  of  the 
ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  recommended  that  $50  mil- 
lion of  the  suggested  $100  million  ap- 
propriation for  this  aircraft  be  deleted. 
I  read  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  As  the 
ranking  minority  Member.  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  I  did  not  agree  with 
the  report  of  that  subcommittee  nor  did 
I  agree  with  the  logic  that  was  presented 
or  their  reasoning  for  cutting  $50  million 
from  this  very  badly  needed  aircraft. 

I  would  emphasize  that  at  one  point 
it  was  noted  that  someone  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Air  Force  had 
said  that  with  certain  new  configura- 
tions the  B-52  would  be  operational  Into 
the  1980's.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
B-52's  now  doing  an  excellent  job — ^un- 
fortunately they  are  still  needed  In  Viet- 
nam— average  from  16  to  22  years  in  age. 
In  another  10  years  they  would  be  26 
to  32  years  of  age. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  they  could  be  kept  fly- 
ing, but  this  is  beside  the  point.  This 
Is  like  comparing  apples  and  oranges, 
roller  skates  with  model  T  Fords,  or 
model  T  Fords  with  modem  Cadillacs. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  a  new  super- 
sonic bomber.  The  B-52  is  subsonic.  It 
is  getting  old.  We  need  this  new  super- 
sonic bomber  and  we  need  it  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  built. 

The  only  logic  I  can  understand  in 
view  of  projected  circumstances  is  that 
we  provide  the  funds  for  research  and 
development  and  get  on  with  produc- 
tion of  the  B-l  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  that  the  safety  of  this  Nation  may  be 
made  secure. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  we 
have  had  smy  new  type  of  military  air- 
craft. We  find  that  the  Air  Force,  un- 
fortimately.  has  had  to  "make  do"  in 
some  cases;  and  I  think  this  is  not  the 
time  nor  Is  the  world  condlticm  such  that 
simply  because  we  think  this  might  be 
expensive,  or  simply  because  it  might  be 
complex  to  put  together,  or  simply  be- 
cause there  might  be  some  confusion 
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about  the  manufacture,  that  we  should 
cut  the  funds  for  the  B-1  that  have  been 
suggested  as  needed  by  the  Air  Force, 
and  as  originally  contained  in  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Therefore,  I  would  recommend  most 
highly  to  the  Senate  that  we  consider 
the  restoration  of  the  $50  million  and 
to  do  everything  possible  to  assure  that 
the  B-1  supersonic  bomber  which  is  so 
badly  needed,  may  be  put  on  the  pro- 
duction line  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
that  it  be  made  c«)eratlonal  as  quickly 
as  possible  so  that  the  viability,  strength, 
and  dependabiUty  of  our  military  pos- 
ture may  once  t«ain  be  restored. 

As  I  recall,  at  the  time  President  Ei- 
senhower left  office  it  was  acknowledged 
that  we  had  a  4-to-l  superiority  m 
mUitary  strength,  not  to  make  war 
but  to  guarantee  the  peace.  I  am  sorry 
to  state  that  during  the  past  10  years  we 
have  allowed  that  military  strength  and 
superiority  to  sUp  away  so  that  now 
there  Is  some  question  whether  we  have 
any  superiority  at  aU.  I  think  it  would 
be  dangerous  and  of  very  dubious  wis- 
dom to  do  anything  except  to  get  on 
with  the  construction  of  the  badly 
needed  weapons  systems  as  quickly  as 
we  can  achieve  it.  The  B-1  is  such  a 
system  and  we  shotild  proceed  on  it  im- 
mediately.   ^     ,„ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) .  The  Chair  reminds  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  that  the  time  limi- 
tation agreed  to  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) now  begins. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  1  minute,  without  the  time 
being  charged  against  the  time  on  the 
amendment,  and  that  another  quorum 
call  may  then  be  ordered  without  the 
time  being  charged  against  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Prohibition  of  the  Use  In  War  of  Asphyx- 
iating, Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and 
of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare, 
signed  at  Geneva,  June  17, 1925. 1  trans- 
mit also  the  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  sets  forth  the  understand- 
ings and  the  proposed  reservation  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the 
Protocol. 

In  submitting  this  Protocol  for  approv- 
al, I  consider  it  desirable  and  appropriate 
to  make  the  following  statements: 
—The  United  States  has  renounced  the 
first-use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating 
chemical  weapons. 
—The  United  States  has  renounced  any 
use  of  biological  and  toxin  weapons. 
—Our   biological   and   toxin   programs 
will  be  confined  to  research  for  defen- 
sive purposes,  strictly  defined.  By  the 
example  we  set,  we  hope  to  contribute 
to  an  atmosphere   of  peace,  under- 
standing and  confidence  between  na- 
tions and  among  men.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  to  sup- 
port international  efforts  to  limit  bio- 
logical and  toxin  research  programs  to 
defensive  purposes. 
—The  United  States  will  seek  further 
agreement  on  effective  arms-control 
measures  in  the  field  of  biological  and 
chemical  warfare. 

Today,  there  are  85  parties,  including 
all  other  major  powers,  to  this  basic  in- 
ternational agreement  which  the  United 
States  proposed  and  signed  in  1925.  The 
United  States  always  has  observed  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  this  Protocol. 
I  consider  It  essential  that  the  United 
States  now  become  a  party  to  this  Pro- 
tocol, and  urge  the  Senate  to  give  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  with  the 
reservation  set  forth  in  the  Secretary's 
report. 

RICHABD  NXXOK. 

Thb  WnrrE  House.  August  19,  1970. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY PROM  EXECUTIVE  J.  91ST 
CONGRESS.  SECOND  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy be  removed  from  Executive  J,  91st 
Congress,  second  session,  the  Protocol  for 
the  ProhibiUon  of  the  Use  in  War  of  As- 
phyxiating, Poisonous  or  Other  Gases, 
and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  War- 
fare, transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  protocol,  together  with  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows:  , 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Protocol  for  the 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  3 
minutes  on  a  matter  of  routine  business, 
without  the  time  being  charged  against 
the  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


tlonal  amendment  to  abolish  imf  air  legal 
discrimination  against  women  without 
robbing  them  of  necessary  legal  protec- 
tion. For  the  information  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  and  the  general 
public,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  proposing  such 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  In 

the  body  of  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER) .  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  231) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  abolish 
unfair  legal  discrimination  against 
women  without  robbing  them  of  neces- 
sary legal  protection,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervin,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  231 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
<n  Congress  assembled  (two-tblrds  of  eacb 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  of  the  date  of  Its 
submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Abticlc  — 

"SwrnoN  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex.  This  article  shall  not  Impair,  however,  the 
validity  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  which  exempts  women  from  com- 
pulsory military  service  or  which  Is  reason- 
ably designed  to  promote  the  health,  safety, 
privacy,  education,  or  economic  welfare  of 
women,  or  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
duties  as  bomemakers  or  mothers. 

"S«c.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several 
States  shall  have  power,  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

"Skc.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  231— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PROPOSING  AN  AMEND- 
MENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO 
ABOLISH  UNFAIR  LEGAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION   AGAINST    WOMEN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  proposed  constitu- 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  pro- 
posed amendment  is  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute to  the  House-passed  equal  rights 
amendment.  The  tragic  truth  is  that  no 
adequate  hearings  have  ever  been  held  on 
the  House-passed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment and  no  reasonable  attempt  has  been 
made  by  any  of  its  advocates  to  analyze 
its  provisions  or  give  the  Congress  or  the 
country  any  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  constitutional  and  legal 
chaos  which  would  be  produced  in  Amer- 
ica if  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

An  Impartial,  intellectual,  and  imemo- 
tlonal  analysis  of  the  House-passed  equal 
rights  amendment  reveals  that  it  repre- 
sents a  potentially  destructive  and  self- 
defeating  blunderbuss  approach  to  this 
worthy  objective;  namely,  the  abolition 
of  the  unjust  discriminations  which  so- 
ciety makes  against  women  In  certain 
areas  of  life. 

While  the  advocates  of  the  House- 
passed  equal  rights  amendment  seem  to 
be  unaware  of  Its  drastic  implications, 
members  of  the  State  legislatures  will 
imdoubtedly    leam    of    them    if    such 
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amendment  is  approved  in  Its  present 
form  and  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification.  .        , 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  three-fourths  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  50  States  will  ever  vote 
to  ratify  an  amendment  which  nullifies 
all  existing  laws  making  any  legal  dis- 
tinction whatever  between  the  respec- 
tive rights  and  responsibilities  of  men  or 
women,  no  matter  how  reasonable  the 
distinction  may  be  in  particular  cases, 
and  incapacitating  Congress  and  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  50  SUtes  of  any  constitu- 
tional power  ever  to  enact  such  laws  at 
any  time  in  the  future. 

On  a  subsequent  occsision,  I  shall  ex- 
plain on  the  Senate  floor  the  details  of 
my  proposed  amendment  and  why  it 
should  be  adopted  instead  of  the  House- 
passed  equal  rights  amendment. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   S43 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
against  the  time  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his 
amendment  was  not  read  earlier,  tmd  I 
know  it  is  a  brief  amendment,  would  per- 
mit the  clerk  to  read  the  amendment 
now. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
amendment  No.  843,  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  live  ammunition  may  be 
used  in  any  weapon  by  any  member  of  the 
National  Ouard  of  any  State  against  the 
civilian  population  of  any  State  If  the  weap- 
on in  which  ammunition  Is  to  be  used  or 
the  ammunition  to  be  used  was  paid  for  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  Federal  funds,  unless 
the  Gtovemor  of  such  State  has  requested 
permission  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  such  use  of  such  weapons  or  such 
ammunition  In  a  specific  locality  for  the 
duration  of  one  week  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  granted  permission 
for  such  use. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary toquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER ) .  The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Under  the  agreement 
that  has  been  entered  into,  is  an  amend- 
ment to  this  amendment  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  to  this  amendment  would  be 
in  order,  but  not  imtil  aU  time  on  the 
amendment  had  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  time  on  this 
amendment  controlled,  half  to  a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
time  agreed  to  Is  1  hour,  30  minutes  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and  30  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  ,,  ,„ 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  myself  10 

minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment,  I  think, 
is  clear  in  its  wording.  It  would  require 
Presidential  approval  before  a  State  (3ov- 
emor  could  send  National  Guardsmen 
with  weapons  and  live  ammunition 
against  the  civilian  populations  of  their 

"Live  ammunition"  refers  to  ammuni- 
tion which  can  kill  or  malm. 

The  phrase  "against  the  civilian  popu- 
lation" mcludes  not  Just  the  firing  of  live 
ammunition,  but  also  the  carrjring  of  it 
to  a  locality  for  potential  use.  A  Gover- 
nor would  have  to  seek  and  get  Presi- 
dential approval  if  he  wanted  to  send 
live  ammunition  to  a  locality.  The  Gov- 
ernor could  not  send  the  ammunition  and 
then  wait  for  a  moment  of  crisis  to  seek 
Presidential  approval. 

Each  Presidential  approval  of  a  Gov- 
ernor's request  would  apply  to  one  local- 
ity or  Incident  and  would  last  for  only 
1  week.  If  a  second  civil  disturbance 
arose  within  the  same  State  or  coti- 
mimity  in  the  same  week,  the  Governor 
would  have  to  obtain  a  second  Presi- 
dential approval  before  sending  armed 
guardsmen  to  that  second  disturbance. 
The  purpose  of  this  limitation  is,  ob- 
viously, to  prevent  some  kind  of  blanket 
approval.  If  a  disturbance  continued  for 
more  than  1  week,  the  Governor  would 
have  to  gain  further  Presidential  approv- 
al to  keep  live  ammimitlon  on  the  scene 
for  a  second  week. 

The  original  responsibility  for  deci- 
sion would  remain  the  Governor's  but 
this  amendment  would  give  the  President 
an  opportunity  to  prevent  a  Governor's 
use  of  federally  supplied  weapons  and 
ammunition  against  civilians.  The 
amendment  does  not,  of  course,  limit  the 
use  of  live  ammunition  by  local  and  State 
police  forces,  and  we  know  that  there 
have  been  misuses  of  that  authority  in 
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Gubernatorial  control  over  National 
Guard  units  is  a  contradiction.  As  Its  very 
name  indicates,  the  National  Guard  is 
a  part  of  the  Federal  Military  Establish- 
ment The  Federal  Government  pays  for 
100  percent  of  all  National  Guard  equip- 
ment and  90  percent  of  Its  operating, 
maintenance,  and  training  funds,  pie 
membership  of  the  National  Guard  Is 
directiy  related  to  the  Federal  Selective 
Service  System  which  accepts  service  in 
a  National  Ouard  unit  under  certain 


conditions  as  of  equivalent  usefulness  to 
the  national  defense  as  is  active  duty  in 
the  Regular  Armed  Forces  of  the  coun- 

ti7. 

The  reason  why  the  National  Guard 
Is  provided  with  half  a  billion  dollars  In 
Federal  funds  every  year  and  400,000 
mostly  draftable  young  men  Is  to  keep 
the  Guard  available  for  use  In  foreign 
wars  and  against  foreign  enemies,  not 
for  controlling,  threatening,  or  shoot- 
ing our  own  citizens. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering,  HJl. 
17123,  sets  a  nationwide  force  level  for 
the  National  Ouard  of  400,000  men,  the 
level  which  has  been  maintained  for  the 
last  decade. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  claim,  as  the  chief 
of  the  National  Ouard  Bureau  recently 
claimed,  that — 

The  States  are  empowered  to  have  a  Na- 
tional Guard  through  Article  I.  Section  8  of 
the  Constitution.  (Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P.  WU- 
son.  July  17,  1970.  teetlmony  before  the 
Scranton  Commission.) 

It  Is  Federal  funds  and  the  threat 
of  being  drafted  into  active  mUltary 
service  which  give  the  States  their  Na- 
tional Guard  units,  not  the  Constitution. 
As  for  the  Constitution,  its  references 
to  "the  Militia"  gave  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  certain  powers  over  forces 
which  were  maintained  at  State  and 
local  expense,  such  as  State  and  local 
police  forces  and  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments of  today. 

The  effect  of  the  Constitution  is  to 
say  that  imder  certain  conditions,  the 
Federal  Government  can  use  State  mi- 
litia and  State  police  officers.  Article  I. 
section  8,  provides  a  degree  of  Federal 
control  over  military  units  in  the  States 
which  do  not  receive  Federal  support. 

This  has  been  turned  around  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
mftintAin  state  militia — the  National 
Guard— to  be  used  by  the  Governors. 

In  my  judgment,  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  is  clear.  Congress  supports  the 
National  Guard  by  providing  it  with  men 
and  money.  When  Congress  provides 
men  and  money,  It  can  and  should  set 
appropriate  conditions  for  the  controlled 
use  of  those  resources.  When  Congress 
provides  weapons  and  live  ammunition, 
it  can  and  should  require  the  Governors 
to  have  Presidential  approval  before  di- 
recting those  weapons  and  ammunition 
at  the  civilian  populations  of  their 
States. 

Beginning  with  the  Berkeley  and  Watts 
disturbances  in  California  in  1964  and 
1965,  many  State  Governors  have  been 
faced  with  civU  disorders.  They  have 
caUed  out  their  National  Guard  units  to 
contend  with  over  one  himdred  civil  dis- 
orders. 

The  Guard,  for  example,  was  called  out 
in  the  Detroit  riots  of  1967. 

The  lieutenant  general  of  the  U.S. 
Army  sent  to  conunand  the  National 
Guardsmen  subsequentiy  described  them 
as  "green  '  and  "trigger-liappy."  In  order 
to  stop  indiscriminate  firing  by  the 
Guardsmen,  the  Army  general  ordered 
all  units  to  unload  their  weapons,  but 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  units  actually 
obeyed  this  order;  at  that  time  they 
were  acting  as  a  federalized  unit  of  the 
U.S.  military. 
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At  Kent  State  University  this  year, 
four  students  were  kiUed  by  NaUonal 
Guardsmen,  we  understand,  and  10  were 
wounded. 

The  FBI  investigation  has.  according 
to  press  reports  whose  substance  has  not 
been  denied,  condenmed  the  firing  of  live 
ammunition  under  the  condiUons  that 
existed  at  that  time. 

It  appears  that  only  good  luck  has 
prevented  more  fatalities  from  the  dis- 
patch of  guardsmen  with  live  ammuni- 
tion and  weapons  to  troubled  areas. 

In  Detroit,  at  Kent  SUte.  and  in  many 
other  civU  disturbances,  indiscriminate 
firing  by  police  or  guardsmen  has  often 
been  justified  as  a  response  to  initial  fire 
by  "snipers."  In  some  cases,  careful  in- 
vestigations a.ner  the  fact  have  shown 
that  there  wai  no  fire  by  snipers  at  all. 
Even  when  there  have  been  snipers,  in- 
discriminate fire  by  policemen  and  par- 
ticularly by  guardsmen  not  trained  for 
this  action  and  not  trained  as  sharp- 
shooters has  not  solved  the  sniper  prob- 
lem, but  has  compounded  it. 

The  Kent  State  tragedy  Is  particularly 
important  because  it  illustrates  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Congress's  putting  soldiers 
and  live  ammunition  under  the  com- 
mand of  State  Governors  without  any 
check  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself.  The  Governor  of  Ohio 
was  then  running  in  a  closely  contested 
primary  for  his  party'*;  nomination  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Two  days  before  the 
voting  the  Governor  came  into  the  small 
town  of  Kent.  Ohio,  bringing  with  him 
some  800  guardsmen,  and  delivered  an 
inflammatory  speech.  The  Governor  re- 
ferred to  students  whom  he  described  as 
"worse  than  the  'brownshirt'  and  Com- 
munist element  and  also  the  night  rid- 
ers in  the  vigilantes— the  worst  type  of 
people  that  we  harbor  in  America." 
Then  he  made  his  promise  to  the  voters: 
We  are  going  to  eradicate  this  problem. 
It's  over  with  In  Ohio. 

The  guardsmen  used  their  weapons 
the  next  day.  Though  they  later  claimed 
to  have  been  threatened  by  a  sniper,  the 
guardsmen  responded  with  a  desperate 
remedy,  a  barrage  of  indiscriminate  fire 
Into  students  who  were  harassing  them 
and  into  students  who  were  walking  be- 
tween classrooms.  Though  they  later 
claimed  that  they  were  about  to  be  over- 
run physically  by  approaching  students, 
the  guardsmen  killed  no  one  closer  than 
75  feet  away  from  them. 

The  dispatch  of  National  Guard  units 
by  Governors  may  be  appropriate  for 
some  civil  disorders  and  for  emergencies, 
but  the  dispatch  of  National  Guard  units 
with  live  ammunition  should  be  an  ex- 
traordinary measure  subject  to  Presi- 
dential approval.  If  a  riot  really  must  be 
suppressed  with  the  threat  or  use  of  live 
ammunition.  Federal  troops  are  surely 
more  likelv  to  remain  cool  under  fire  and 
to  obey  orders  than  are  National  Guards- 
men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired.  i 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

I 
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Mr  McCarthy.  National  Guard  offi- 
cials are  expressing  some  concern  over 
the  fact  that  the  rules  of  procedure 
which  they  generally  apply  when  a  Na- 
tional Guard  is  federalized  have  not  been 
adopted  by  all  States.  There  is  no  indi- 
caUon  how  many  States  have  accepted 
that  manual  of  procedure.  But  on  those 
occasions  in  which  the  Guard  has  been 
federalized,  their  actions  have  been  re- 
strained and  their  direcUon  much  more 

prudent.  ^   .      „  ^^ 

If  this  amendment  is  enacted,  a  Pies- 
ident  can  stop  a  Governor  from  sending 
armed  guardsmen  into  action,  if  he  feels 
that  he  should.  A  President  could  make 
the  choice  of  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  send  in  the  Guard,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Governor  and  State  officials,  or 
with  a  federalized  guard,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past— and  send  it  in  under 
Presidential  authority,  under  Presiden- 
tial control,  and  Presidential  direction 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  would  not,  except  under  the 
most  unusual  circumstances  which  might 
be  conceivable,  which  are  highly  unlikely 
to  arise,  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
proper  use  of  National  Guard  units  in 
the  kind  of  emergency  in  which  the  use 
of  Uve  ammunition  and  weapons  would 
be  justified  as  absolutely  necessary.  It 
leaves  many  options  open  to  officials  of 
the  State,  and,  of  course,  the  local  au- 
thorities, and  also  it  leaves,  I  think,  the 
President  with  aU  the  options  that  he 
should  have.  ^        ,. 

The  responslbUity  of  Congress  is  quite 
clear.  Training  guardsmen  Is  primarily 
under  our  direction  imder  the  law.  Under 
the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  financing  of  these 
operations  is  almost  100-percent  Federal. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  I  think  we  have  an 
obUgation  to  look  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  kind  of  military  power  is  used  within 
the  confines  of  the  United  States  itself. 
This  is  the  very  limited  purpose  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  „^ 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ,     .     . 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  embarrassed  to  know 
which  side  of  this  amendment  I  am  on 
at  this  point.  I  do  not  know  which  side 
of  the  argument  I  will  come  out  on.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  time  should  be  yielded 
to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
or  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  As  I  understand  it.  under 
the  Constitution,  unless  the  Guard  is 
federaUzed,  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  direct  the  use,  deployment,  or 
conduct  of  the  troops.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  uses  the  peg  in  such 
cases  as  the  Federal  Government,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  finances  certain  mate- 
rial; namely,  guns  and  ammunition,  so 
that  we  can  constitutionally  set  up  condi- 
tions as  to  the  employment  of  those  using 
such  material.  I  assume  that  is  a  solid 
constitutional  base. 
I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 


nesota the  unease  that  results  when  we 
see  the  indiscriminate  use  of  firearms  by 
National  Guardsmen,  whether  on  or  off 
campus.  . 

I  would  think  tlrnt  we  might  approach 
it  more  effectively  and.  in  the  long  run. 
with  greater  safeguard  both  to  State  and 
Federal  jurisdictions,  if  we  could  attach 
as  a  condition  for  the  grant  of  the  mate- 
riel and  its  employment  and  require- 
ment, that  the  State  shall  have  adopted 
and  made  applicable  to  its  Guard,  when 
in  the  field,  the  Federal  field  manual  re- 
quirement that  would  apply  and  operate 
on  the  Guard:  and.  if  it  had  been  fed- 
eralized, might  it  not  be  better  to  condi- 
tion the  issuance  of  ammunition  by 
guardsmen  to  those  cases  where  the 
State  Guard  had  adopted  the  Army  field 
manual  that  bears  on  troop  conduct  in 
civil  disobedience. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  would  think  it  appropriate  to 
insert  that  as  a  condition,  rather  than 
an  approval  from  the  President.  I  take 
it  that  the  sweep  of  the  amendment  is 
concerned  not  only  with  the  use  but  also 
the  issuance  of  it? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  HART.  Has  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota given  any  thought  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  trying  to  tie  the  Army  field 
manual  to  the  conduct  of  troops  during 
civil  disobedience,  to  the  ammunition 
limitation  he  suggests? 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  I  have  generally  op- 
posed that  kind  of  refinement  of  the 
amendment  to  the  general  statutes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  President  is  con- 
cerned over  that,  by  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  respective  Governors  he 
could  say.  "You  will  accept  and  estab- 
lish, first,  that  you  will  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  field  manual.  19-15.  and 
if  you  do  that  and  give  me  any  indica- 
tion that  you  want  to  caU  out  the  Guard, 
you  will  go  ahead  and  have  permission 
immediately."  That  is,  in  effect,  what  we 
are  saying.  .  ,    .  *-, 

It  seems  to  me.  in  the  mterim.  until 
we  find  out  what  the  National  Guard  is 
doing,  what  it  has  done  about  trying  to 
get  the  State  guard  to  establish  some  of 
these  standards,  we  could  simply  give  the 
President  approval  and  the  President 
could  say.  "Get  the  manual  in  shape  and 
you  will  have  no  problem.  Call  me  up  and 
I  will  say  'go  ahead.  Governor.' "  Until 
we  have  that  protection.  I  want  to  take  a 
look  at  each  Governor,  because  if  we  look 
at  the  record,  some  Governors  are  espe- 
cially prone  to  call  out  the  National 
Guard.   They  called  out   the   National 
Guard  in  the  motorcycle  riots,  we  re- 
member. In  California,  they  have  called 
out  the  National  Guard  seven  or  eight 
times.  I  believe,  in  the  past  2  years.  South 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina  are  States 
which    have    called   out    the    National 
Guard. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  glad  to  accommodate  the  Senator, 
but  we  have  very  little  time 
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Mr  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  on  the  side  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  this  one.  I  will  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
or  3. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 
Mr  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr   President,  when  a  guardsman  is 
called  out.  even  if  it  is  on  an  occasion 
that  seems  to  us  lacking  in  justification— 
for  example,  a  motorcycle  crowd  in  con- 
vention and  their  riot— I  wonder  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  littie  easier  to  permit 
officers  of  the  Guard  at  least  to  be  in  a 
position  to  move  the  troops  who  do  have 
ammunition,  although,  perhaps,  not  is- 
sued to  them,  because,  maybe,  when  we 
get  to  the  motorcycle  riot  it  is  a  r^l 
Donnybrook  and  the  option  might  be 
to  try  a  feint  and  move  away,  or  nm— 
which  is  not  an  appropriate  way  for  a 
soldier  to  perform,  of  course.  I  think  I 
am  familiar  with  what  the  field  manual 
suggests  is  the  appropriate  method  of 
handling  smaU  arms  in  the  case  of  civil 
disobediences,  assuming  that  the  manu- 
al would  be  adhered  to.  so  that  I  think 
we  would  be  doing  Justice,  both  to  the 
irmocent  bystander,  to  the  motorcycle 
rioter,  and  to  the  guardsman.  'Why  can 
we  not  condition  the  grant  of  the  am- 
munition—for the  release  of  the  ammu- 
nition—provided that  each  State  na- 
tional guard  department  has  certified 
that  it  has  ordered,  even  though  it  re- 
mains in  State  status,  the  field  manual 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  han- 
dling of  ammunition? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  would  be  help- 
ful if  we  had  any  assurance  that  it  would 

be  handled  properly;  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ,  , . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  find 
ourselves  here  in  the  midst  of  a  Senate 
debate  on  a  far-reaching  amendment 
that  has  legal  complications  and  upon 
which  there  have  not  been  any  hearings 
and  no  judgment  rendered  by  any  re- 
sponsible official,  including  a  judgment 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Governors. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  National 
Guardsmen  are  members  of  a  State  or- 
ganization. They  are  responsible  pri- 
marily to  the  Governors  of  their  States. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  made  a  fine  point  here,  that  there 
should  be  effective  regulation  and  that 
we  carmot  let  them  have  these  guns  and 
ammunition  in  the  first  place  until  they 
have  made  a  showing  that  they  have  re- 
strictions. 

I  would  add  with  reference  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  by  the  National 
Guardsmen,  that  it  would  have  to  be 
limited  to  trained  and  seasoned  troops 
who  had  been  specially  trained  in  this 

field.  „.       ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  get  an  inteUigent 
consideration  of  this  matter  on  such 
short  notice.  I  do  know  that  this  is  an 
affront  to  the  honest,  efficient,  and  loyal 
NaUonal  Guardsmen  in  every  State. 
They  might  be  called  out  for  riot  duty 


or  anything  along  that  line  and  be  cut 
off  from  the  right  of  self-defense. 

I  want  to  see  that  this  matter  is  regu- 
lated and  that  there  are  restrictions  and 
that  we  make  whatever  safeguards  we 
can.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  legis- 
late here  on  a  subject  that  we  are  not 
advised  on  and  do  not  know  the  regu- 
lations in  the  different  States. 

We  have  men  serving  in  the  Senate 
that  have  been  members  of  the  National 

Guard.  ,     ^     »    *u 

Mr  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  a  former  member 
of  the  National  Guard  of  his  State. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
forces  of  the  National  Guard  are  the 
mlUtia.  Under  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress can  regulate  the  militia,  even  to 
calling  them  out.  But  they  do  not  come 
under  Federal  regulation  until  they  are 
called  out  for  active  duty.  The  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard  is  tiie 
Governor  of  the  State. 

We  would  be  taking  a  very  serious  and 
dangerous  step  If  we  were  to  try  to  go 
into  a  State  and  regulate  the  only 
weapon  the  Governor  has  with  which  to 
defend  the  people  in  his  State  when  mat- 
ters get  so  bad  that  the  local  poUce.  the 
sheriff's  office,  and  the  highway  patrol- 
men cannot  handle  it. 

Mr  President.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that 
this  might  work  if  we  can  get  the  people 
in  this  country  who  carry  guns  and  dem- 
onstrate with  Molotov  cocktails  and 
knives  and  chains  to  stop  their  activities. 
Then  we  would  be  able  to  get  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  to  agree  not  to  use 

bullets.  _  . 

This  is  extremely  dangerous.  I  have 
been  In  the  National  Guard.  The  Gov- 
ernors I  have  known  have  been  very 
judicious   in  the  use  of   the  National 

I  think  I  am  safe  m  saymg  that  the 
majority  of  the  State  National  Guards- 
men have  been  trained  imder  the  Regu- 
lar Army  concept  of  mob  control  and 
that  the  Stetes  operate  in  that  way. 

I  might  ask  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota,  what  we  would  do 
if  we  had  a  serious  uprising  like  the  ones 
in   Newark.   Watts,   or    Chicago?    This 
seems  to  be  constanUy  going  on  in  Chi- 
cago. Are  we  going  to  write  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  and  say.  "Dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: A  number  of  our  people  have  been 
shot  and  a  number  of  stores  have  been 
burned  down.  We  think  the  only  way  to 
handle  the  situation  is  to  send  out  the 
National  Guardsmen  with  Uve  ammuni- 
tion." 
That  would  take  a  week. 
I  suggest  this  is  no  way  for  a  Governor 
to  maintain  law  and  order  in  his  State. 
I  think  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  ban  the  use  of  weapons  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  .     ^.  , 
I  do  not  like  what  is  going  on  m  this 
country  and  in  some  of  our  cities  any 
more  than  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
does. 

I  suggest  that  it  would  get  worse.  In 
my  opinion,  if  the  hoodlums  and  fascists 
and  people  in  this  country  who  set  about 
to  disturb  our  country  and.  in  fact,  create 
a  new  form  of  government  in  our  coun- 
try, knew  that  they  could  do  anything 
they  wanted  and  that  nothing  would 


happen  to  them.  In  fact.  I  think  our  Na- 
tional Guard  should  have  the  right  to 
defend  themselves.  I  think  that  the 
police  should  have  the  right  to  defend 
themselves. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  pewle 
call  loud  and  clear  for  protection  in  their 
homes.  I  would  say  that  there  has  never 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  so  many  people  have  armed  them- 
selves In  their  home  against  the  danger 
of  being  invaded. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  so 
many  people  have  spent  money  for  elec- 
tronic devices  or  other  means  of  protect- 
ing themselves. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  dangerous. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  called  for  in  the  biU. 
It  Is  a  completely  new  concept. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtJGHEs) .  If  there  is  any  further  display 
in  the  galleries,  the  galleries  wiU  be 

cleared.  ^     .   ,  _.  ,j 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWTATER) .  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  National 
Guard,  having  served  for  over  30  years  at 
every  level  from  private  to  battalion 
command  and  general  staff  officer.  I  can- 
not see  where  this  would  operate  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  help  the  National 
Guardsmen. 

As  we  know,  when  the  guardsmen  are 
caUed  out.  it  is  against  their  wishes. 
They  do  not  want  to  go.  It  is  a  distasteful 
service.  It  would  be  especially  distasteful 
to  be  called  out  in  the  face  of  armed  op- 
position. I  am  not  speaking  of  kids  who 
are  out  for  a  good  time.  We  have  seen 
the  Weathermen  faction  and  what  they 
can  do  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago.  They 
are  people  bent  upon  mischief.  They  are 
armed  and  they  mean  business. 

A  young  man  called  out  on  this  type 
of  duty,  duty  that  he  does  not  want,  cer- 
tainly should  not  carry  an  ad  saying,  "I 
do  not  have  any  live  ammunition." 

That  is  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we 
required  the  Governor  to  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  ask  for  permission.  Even  if  it  in- 
volved a  telephone  call,  it  would  then  be 
too  late  for  them  to  do  the  job  they  are 
supposed  to  do. 

The  National  Guard  consider  civil  dis- 
turbances as  one  of  their  minor  duties. 
Their  principal  duty  is  to  train  as  trained 
forces  of  the  U.S.  Army  or  Air  Force. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  their  training  in- 
volves training  as  combat  units.  To 
achieve  a  combat  skill  does  not  mean  skill 
in  handling  a  civil  disturbance.  That  Is 
one  of  the  Incidental  duties. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  do  exercise  control.  I  fanow 
for  a  fact  that  there  are  times  when  there 
is  no  live  ammunition.  But  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve there  should  be  a  general  poUcy 
that  advertises  to  every  hoodlum  that 
there  is  no  live  ammunition. 

There  are  times  when  it  Is  necessary. 

There  are  times  when  ammunition  must 

be  close  at  hand,  even  If  It  has  not  been 

issued.  ^  ^^_ 

This  type  of  amendment,  no  matter 


-J.    .» n     in r/n 
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how  weU  intended.  wUl  contribute  to  toe 
loss  of  morale  and  contribute  U>  toe 
confusion  toat  now  exists  in  the  auard_ 
I  can  foresee  toe  time  »hen  toe  States 
will  say  -we  have  to  have  effecUve  law 
eiSoreement  based  on  a  State  level.  We 
wUl  forget  about  toe  National  Guard  and 
go  lick  to  our  own  militia  and  buy  our 

°'irr'^X*n  too  long  agow^n 
there^  a  miUUa  In  most  SUtes  and 
?ot^  S^tional  Guard.  I  want  to  keep  it 
the  way  it  is  at  toe  present  tune 

Th^  National  Guard  has  served  val- 
iaSy  to  S^  wars.  They  are  always 
^aS  to  gol  leel  that  if  we  are  ^olng 

Ere^rra^^r;^^^^^ 

?educe  it  S'i  sutus  of  not  having  am- 

3M=Ky^Sne?fS 

HsK?ot-c«^M 
not  make  toem  ^^Jo  sometWng  lessU^ 
th«»v  are  supposed  to  be.  ^ney  aescivc 
t'SrSgniSS  and  tots  h^nor^^ 

T  fail  to  see  how  this  proP<»ai  w""*" 
work  to  make  toem  a  more  effective  arm 
of  toe  Stete.  or  how  they  would  be  able 

2  ^uSS^^tor  f  rom  Camc,^ 

T  '^toe-  ^  TSS'eleT  wL 
perlence  of  the  cw  "»  »«  i  had  in 
mentioned  earUer.  Laa^  week  i  nwi  ui 

wlto  whetoer  or  not  toe  militia  has  live 
^Son.  They  were  here  w  beg  me 

permissiveness  where  aireaay  uw 

^S?f  l-JSlt^  I  had  more  time. 
I  JEid  rSftes  to  toe  senator  from 
Lvrwho  is  toe  former  Governor  of  his 

^1S  mJOHES.  Mr.  president.  1  thank 
Uie  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say.  as  I  began,  that  I  have 
stid  wito  toe  distinguished  Senator 
fr^jSUota  in  the  n^^^' o^^lJ^: 
t^Ttlmes;  and  I  have  advocated  his  can- 
Sd^for  toe  ofBce  of  President  of  the 
S^d  sites.  I  stand  wito  the  gc^^he 

^  milSSinrNational  Guard 
te(S»  ct^  be  a  very  bad  force  In  this 

'^SSTover  three  terms  as  Oovemor  of 
mf  Mtlve  State  of  Iowa  I  have  had  to 
S  Sut  toe  National  Guard  ^^^^^ 
There  was  never  a  time  when  I  willingly 
SS  u^toe  National  Guard  for  u^^ 
nS^  State.  There  was  never  a  time  to  *y 
Stoto  tiiat  ammunition  was  Gied  to  pm- 
tect  toe  Uves  of  people  or  to  protect 
SS)erty.  They  were  well  commanded. 
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and  toey  were  basically  well  trained. 
They  acted  well  imder  toe  most  tense 
conditions. 

Many  times  I  had  to  call  out  the  Na- 
tional Guard  when  toere  was  no  trouble. 
I  did  it,  even  though  I  was  highly  criti- 
cized for  It.  because  toe  presence  of  toe 
National  Guard  prevented  trouble  from 
developing. 

I  am  sure  toat  toe  circumstances  toe 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  described  could  be  satisfied  by  calling 
toe  President  of  toe  United  States,  and 
I  agree  It  could  be  done.  But  the  Gover- 
nor, as  toe  commander  In  chief  of  his  Na- 
tional Guard,  has  to  make  decisions,  he 
is  basically  responsible  for  toe  training 
of  toe  National  Guard,  and  he  hopes  to 
see  them  as  the  best  equipped  force  In 
his  State.  They  are  used  for  broad  and 
diverse  reasons.  I  would  hope  toey  would 
never  be  used  on  campuses  of  colleges  in 
toe  United  States.  I  am  opposed  to  toe 
use  of  toe  National  Guard  on  the  cam- 
puses of  colleges  in  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing  that 
has  not  been  brought  up.  We  could  use 
toe  National  Guard  without  making  ar- 
rests, whereas,  when  we  mobilized  toe 
State  police,  the  county  sheriffs,  or  toe 
local  police,  they  were  compelled  to  make 
arrests  for  every  single  violation  that 
seemed  evident.  That  could  result  In  a 
more  severe  confrontation  than  by  the 
exercise  of  toe  use  of  toe  National  Guard 
to  maintain  peace  and  order  by  toeir 
presence. 

In  my  opinion  the  National  Guard  has 
been  under  excellent  command  in  my 
State. 

It  is  wito  some  reluctance  that  I  rise 
to  say  that  I  would  vote  against  toe 
amendment  offered  by  toe  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mirmesota.  but  while  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment  I  want 
Senators  to  know  that  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  goals  he  is  trying  to  achieve.  We 
should  look  into  this  matter  and  deter- 
mine a  better  way  to  control  the  use  of 
guns  and  ammunition  in  toe  hands  of 
people  in  all  circumstances,  particularly 
on  toe  campuses  of  toe  colleges  of  tois 
country. 
I  thank  toe  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
the  former  Governor  of  his  State. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  toe  com- 
ments which  have  been  made,  and  par- 
ticularly those  which  have  been  made  by 
my  former  fellow  Governor,  toe  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughxs)  .  who  Is  now  my 
colleague  In  toe  Senate. 

Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  role  of 
commander  in  chief  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  the  Governor  is,  and  who  has 
the  responsibility  for  toe  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  every  community  of 
his  State  appreciates  toe  fact  that  the 
National  Guard  plays  a  very  vital  role, 
and  It  must  be  maintained  on  a  very 
flexible  basis. 

I  would  like  to  share  two  experiences 
that  occurred  while  I  was  Governor  of  my 
State  in  which  we  had  riots  in  one  of 
our  coastal  communities.  We  had  antici- 
pated toe  problem  and,  toerefore,  had 
called  toe  National  Guard  leadership  to- 
gether and  indicated  our  feeling  toat 
toere  should  be  special  riot  control  train- 


ing for  certain  elements  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  National  Guard  had  certain 
elements  prepared  for  this  type  special 
duty  and  toey  were  placed  in  tois  riot 
city. 

The  point  is  that  toe  State  police  of 
my  State  were  in  command  of  the  force. 
To  maintain  law  and  order,  toey  worked 
wIto  the  county  sheriff  and  toe  city  po- 
lice, and  toey  had  toe  National  Guard 
backing  them  up.  That  is  a  vital  role.  I 
do  not  toink  we  could  maintain  law  and 
order  as  we  were  able  to  if  we  had  not 
had  that  show  of  force  of  toe  National 
Guard. 

If  anyone  in  toe  Nation  today  ques- 
tions the  National  Guard,  let  him  assume 
toe  role  of  a  Oovemor,  who  is  toe  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  who  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  actions  and  the  train- 
ing of  toe  National  Guard,  or  toe  lack 
of  training  of  the  National  Guard. 

Therefore,  I  plead  toat  we  reject  toe 
amendment,  not  because  I  disagree  with 
toe  Senator's  concept  or  his  goal,  but  be- 
cause as  a  former  Oovemor  I  recognize 
toat  it  is  imperative  that  we  maintain 
flexibility  to  have  toe  National  Guard 
able  to  move  in  and  meet  any  occur- 
rence in  any  crisis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  toe  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  toank 
toe  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  toe  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  otoerwise 
known  as  toe  McClellan  committee,  has 
just  completed  extensive  hearings  on 
bombings  and  terrorism  in  this  country. 
The  hearings  were  most  revealing.  They 
showed  toat  bombing,  terrorism,  and 
violence  in  general  increased  dramati- 
cally in  the  last  10  years,  but  even  more 
dramatic  is  toe  fact  that  In  toe  last  year 
or  2  years  toe  scale  of  increase  is  sharply 
rising.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me 
toat  a  more  inappropriate  time  could 
not  be  chosen  to  offer  an  amendment 
like  tois.  It  seems  to  me  toat  this  is  an 
open  invitation  to  more  violence. 

We  found  in  our  investigations  by  the 
permanent  subcommittee  toat  violence 
is  being  committed  by  people  who  are 
revolutionaries,  and  who  have  in  toeir 
hearts  and  minds  toe  destruction  of  this 
Government  and  our  society.  Certainly 
any  society  should  have  toe  right  to  pro- 
tect itself. 

Of  course,  one  of  toe  chief  means  of 
protection  from  civilian  violence  In  this 
country  is  torough  the  use  of  toe  Na- 
tional Guard.  Certainly,  at  this  time  in 
our  history  we  should  not  do  anything 
to  make  tliis  organization  less  effective; 
if  anything,  we  should  make  it  more  ef- 
fective. 

I  urge  Senators  to  reject  toe  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

sorry  I  do  not  have  more  time.  I  am 

going  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 

yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not  a  sufScient  second. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  Is  toe 
former  Governor  of  his  State. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Biir.  President,  I  real- 
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ize  the  emotional  impact  that  is  behind 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  question  toe 
motive  of  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 
However,  as  a  former  Governor  of  my 
State,  I  realize  toe  danger  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

I  had  toe  honor  of  serving  as  Governor 
for  6  years.  I  never  once  called  out  toe 
National  Guard.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Governor  in  this  RepubUc  of  ours  who 
relishes  toe  idea  of  calling  out  toe  Na- 
tional Guard.  But  if  we  are  going  to  call 
out  the  National  Guard  and  say  to  a 
young  man  in  a  soldier's  imiform,  "You 
can  carry  a  gim,  but  you  can't  have  a 
bullet  in  it,"  toen  I  say  do  not  give  him 
a  gim  at  all.  Do  not  give  him  a  gun  at  all. 

Not  only  toat,  but  In  many  instances 
we  find  toat  toese  men  are  called  out  not 
through  any  choice  of  their  own,  but  are 
ordered  to  do  so. 

1  am  afraid  that  unless  we  do  this  In 
a  proper  maimer,  we  are  going  to  Invite 
anarchy.  When  we  realize  toat  It  would 
mean  a  yoiuig  man  in  a  soldier's  imi- 
form could  have  stones  thrown  at  him 
or  bags  of  fecal  matter  smashed  into  his 
face,  or  snipers,  without  having  anything 
wito  which  to  defend  himself,  I  am  afraid 
we  are  toying  here  with  explosive  situa- 
tions. I  would  regret  toe  day  when  we 
would  come  to  that  kind  of  thinking  and 
toat  kind  of  action  in  tois  country. 

I  know  what  happened  at  Kent.  I  re- 
gret that,  too.  I  made  a  statement  In  my 
State  that  it  was  a  pity  toat  toe  Uves  of 
these  four  young  people  should  have  been 
snuffed  out.  I  regret  very  much  toat  it 
happened.  But  we  must  take  toe  long 
«.  view.  If  toe  National  Guard  Is  to  be 
3  called  out  to  repress  anarchy,  to  suppress 
X  riots,  the  young  men  who  are  In  toose 
soldiers'  unifomiis  must  be  properly 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  duties  and  toe 
dangers  to  which  toey  are  assigned. 
Moreover,  toe  proper  response  to  toese 
situations  is  training  and  restraint  on 
all  sides. 

Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufQcient  number. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  ,  a  former  Oovemor  of  his 
State. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  wito  toe  obser- 
vations just  made  by  toe  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Let  me  say 
that  no  Governor  relishes  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  calling  out  toe  National 
Guard,  but  I  think  it  must  be  apparent 
to  everyone  in  this  coimtry  that  if  we 
are  going  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy.  If  we 
are  going  to  restore  and  maintain  order, 
there  must  be  some  mechanism  by  which 
toe  States  can  face  emergencies  and  can 
deal  wito  those  emergencies  adequately. 
It  is  with  toat  toought  in  mind  that  It 
seems  wholly  unthinkable  to  me  that  we 
should  ask  yoimg  men  serving  In  toe 
Guard  to  asstmie  toe  very  grave  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  order,  of  seeing 
that  toe  law  Is  adhered  to,  and  not  giving 


toem  the  proper  equipment,  in  all  man- 
ner, in  order  that  toey  may  enforce  an 
order  Issued  by  a  Governor. 

During  the  4  years  I  was  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  I  caUed  upon  toe  National 
Guard  on  several  occasions.  Historically, 
its  mission  has  been,  generally,  to  re- 
spond to  emergencies  such  as  floods,  fires, 
and  blizzards.  Insofar  as  I  know,  never 
in  the  history  of  Wyoming  has  a  guards- 
man fired  a  shot  in  order  to  quell  a  riot 
situation,  but  I  think  toe  very  knowl- 
edge toat  toe  members  of  toe  Guard 
have  ammimition  obviates  the  necessity 

for  firing  a  shot.  .  ,    .  ,j  , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  l 
minute  to  toe  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  because 
it  would  not  be  in  order,  until  all  time 
had  expired,  for  me  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment I  merely  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  as  an  amendment  which  I  may 

offer  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated  by  toe  clerk. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
add  the  lollowlng:  ThU  provUlon  shall  be 
appUcable  If  all  the  participants  In  any  riot 
or  civU  disturbance  shall  have  certified  to 
the  Governor  In  advance  that  they  wlU  use 
no  Uve  ammunition  In  their  weapons. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr  President,  I  would  have  toe  roU 
called  on  my  amendment,  which  provides 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  toe  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  shaU  be  effective 

only  if  all ™^    ^.    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
toe  yeas  and  nays  and  suggest  toat  If 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  Sena- 
tors present,  a  live  quorum  be  called. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Sena- 
tor's time  has  to  be  yielded  for  that  pur- 
pose. . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  13  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
Uamentary  inquiry.  r^   a  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  toe 
Senator  yield  for  toat  purpose? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  an  amendment  In 
order  imtil  all  time  has  been  yielded  bark 
or  consumed? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  not  offered  toe 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  read  for  toe  in- 
formation of  toe  Senate. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  toe  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
request  toe  yeas  and  nays,  and  if  there 
Is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
present  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  or- 
dered I  suggest  toe  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  suggest  toat  it  be  foUowed  by  a  Uve 

quonmi. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  suggest  that  toe  Senator  would 
have  to  wait  untU  aU  time  on  toe  amend- 
ment had  expired,  because  under  toe 


precedents  toere  is  not  sufficient  time 
left  for  toe  calling  of  a  quorum. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second  for  toe  or- 
dering  of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  toe 
amendment? 
There  is  now  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
toe  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY   Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  possibly  aU  former  Governors  wiU 
disquaUfy  toemselves  on  this  question  as 
having  a  conflict  of  interest.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  suggestion  to  be  honored;  it  is 
Just  a  suggestion,  since  aU  former  Gov- 
ernors who  have  spoken  have  said,  "As 
a  former  Governor,  I  have  had  expe- 
rience." 

AU  this  taUE  about  sending  guards- 
men Into  action  witoout  ammunition  or 
means  of  defending  toemselves  against 
rioters,  anarchists,  and  aU  toe  otoer 
people  toat  have  been  listed  here  Is  com- 
pletely irrelevant. 

The  substance  of  my  smaendment  Is 
toat  guardsmen  could  not  be  sent  in  to 
use  Uve  ammunition  under  present  con- 
ditions unless  the  Governor  had  request- 
ed It  and  toe  President  had  honored  that 
request  wito  an  affirmative  reply. 

The  essence  of  toe  argument  has  been 
toat  toe  guardsmen  are  not  prepared  to 
deal  wito  situations  into  which  toey 
have  been  sent.  The  President  could  say 
to  any  Governor,  "I  am  satisfied  that 
your  Guard  Is  not  prepared  for  this  kind 
of  riot  activity;  toerefore,  I  hope  it  wIU 
be  trained,"  or  at  least  that  toe  provi- 
sions of  toe  manual  which  Is  used  when 
toe  Guard  Is  federalized  be  recognized 
and  adhered  to  under  toe  Governor's  di- 
rection. 

It  seems  to  me  a  simple  proposition. 
Some  of  the  debate  here  suggests  toat 
communications  are  stiU  carried  out  by 
pony  express.  Someone  has  suggested 
that  a  Governor  could  not  get  to  the 
President  for  a  week.  On  an  Issue  of  this 
kind,  I  assume  toe  Governor  could  get 
in  touch  wito  the  President  In  5  or  10 
minutes.  I  cannot  think  of  any  National 
Guard  in  which  the  officer  of  toe  Guard 
could  not  be  found  in  5  minutes  If  toe 
Governor  were  looking  for  him.  So  toere 
vrould  be  as  much  access  to  the  President 
as  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  State. 
The  question  Ls  whetoer  we  want  toe 
Guard  to  be  used  ratoer  freely,  as  It 
has  been  imder  the  various  Govemors. 
without  any  real  assurance  that  toey 
have  been  adequately   trained  or  that 
they  are  subject  to  careful  regulation,  or 
whether  we  want  a  minimal  regulation  or 
requirement  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  have  toe  approval  of  toe  President 
before  he  acts— wito  the  hope  that  this 
kind  of  pressure  wIU  provide  some  In- 
centive for  training  the  Guard  properly 
and  put  some  restraint  on  Govemors  who 
have  too  readUy  sent  toe  Gaurd  Into 
situations  in  which  toey  have  no  business 
being.  .   _, 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  toe  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
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oppose  Amendment  No.  843  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy). 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  tne 
use  of  live  ammunition  in  the  weapons 
of  members  of  the  National  Guard  un- 
less the  Governor  of  the  particular  State 
requested  permission  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  use  of  ammuni- 
tion in  the  weapons  of  the  National 
Guardsmen.  ^  i.    »  *»,„ 

First,  it  should  be  realized  that  the 
responsibUity  for  law  enforcement  in 
each  State  is  vested  in  the  Governor  of 
that  State  and  not  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Governor 
is  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
his  particular  State  and  he  must  have 
the  authority  to  act  quickly  in  main- 
taining  order,   should   such   action   be 
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necessary.  .    ^  ^        ,  „.  j.,^ 

If  this  amendment  had  been  law  dur- 
ing the  riots  which  occurred  throughout 
the  Nation  foUowing  the  assassination 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  we  would  have 
had  a  chaotic  situation.  At  that  particu- 
lar time  each  Governor  exercised  his 
authority  in  applying  what  force  he  felt 
necessary-  to  mainUin  order 

Mr  President,  it  should  also  be  realized 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
tremendous  responsibilities  which  re- 
quire his  attention.  He  is  often  far  away 
from  situations  in  the  various  States  to 
which  the  Governor  would  be  able  to 
give  close  attention.  The  Governor  could 
obtain  facts  quickly  and  act  on  the  au- 
thoritv  under  the  Constitution;  wherMs 
the  President  would  be  placed  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  possibly  with 
only  second-hand  information. 

Even  worse,  Mr.  President,  adoption 
of  this  amendment  might  lead  to  a  na- 
tional poUce  system  if  unnecessary  pow- 
ers are  handed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Most  Americans  abhor 
suggestions  of  a  national  police  system 
which  could  spring  from  this  amend- 

I  lirge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  rejecting  this  proposal  to  the  military 
authorization  bill.  .^     ^   »w    „i™ 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  aim 
of  the  amendment  before  us  is  laudable: 
namely  to  help  prevent  the  senseless  and 
tragic  killing  of  civilians  involved  in  a 
volatile  situation  like  the  one  that  oc- 
curred at  Kent  State  last  spring.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  raises  two  impor- 
tant questions  which  concern  me. 

First,  it  fails  to  provide  for  exceptions 
for  National  Guardsmen  who  might  be 
involved  in  situations  requiring  a  reason- 
able right  to  self-defense. 

Second,  on  those  occasions  when  the 
Governor  of  a  State  did  seek  Presidential 
approval  for  the  use  of  live  ammunition, 
the  President  might  be  forced  to  make 
a  quick  and  difficult  decision  without  the 
benefit  of  the  most  up-to-date,  on-the- 
spot  information  about  the  current  sit- 
uation. That  information  is  available 
only  to  officers  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  developed  a  reasonable  set  of 
guidelines  governing  the  use  of  force,  by 
Federal  forces  involved  in  civil  disorders. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
guidelines  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  guide- 
lines were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

GtriDELINES 

4.  Application  of  Forc€ : 

(a)  Operations  by  Federal  forces  were  not 
authorized  unUl  the  President  was  advised 
by  the  highest  officials  of  the  state  that  the 
situation  could  not  be  controlled  with  the 
non-Federal  resources  available.  Your  mis- 
sion therefore  is  to  help  restore  law  and  order 
and  to  help  maintain  it  until  such  time  as 
state  and  local  forces  can  control  the  situa- 
tion without  your  assistance.  In  performing 
this  mission,  your  Task  Force  may  find  it  nec- 
essary actively  to  participate  not  only  in 
quelling  the  disturbance  but  also  In  helping 
to  prevent  criminal  acts  and  in  helping  to 
detain  those  responsible  for  them.  You  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  such  ac- 
tive participation,  subject  to  the  restraint  on 
the  use  of  force  set  forth  below. 

(b)  The  principal  rule  of  use  of  force 
which  controls  all  others  Is  that  you  will  at 
aU  times  use  the  minimum  force  required  to 
accomplish  your  mission.  Due  respect  will 
be  shown  for  the  great  number  of  citizens 
whose  involvement  In  the  disturbance  is 
purely  accidental.  Your  force  options  for 
determining  how  your  troops  may  be  armed 
to  accomplish  vour  mission  are  enimierated 
m  Appendix  9  to  Annex  C  of  Department  of 
the  Army  Cl-.il  EMsturbance  Plan. 

(c)  You  are  authorized  to  use  non -deadly 
force,  including  riot  control  agents,  to  con- 
trol the  disturbance,  to  prevent  crimes,  and 
to  apprehend  or  detain  persons  who  have 
committed  crimes,  but  the  degree  of  force 
used  must  be  no  more  than  that  reasonably 
necessary  under  the  circumstances.  For 
example,  riot  control  agents  should  not  be 
used  U  saturation  of  an  area  with  available 
manpower  will  sufBce.  You  are  authorized  to 
delegate  the  authority  to  use  riot  control 
agents  and  other  forms  of  non-deadly  force 
at  your  discretion. 

(d)  The  use  of  deadly  force  (i.e..  live  am- 
munition or  anv  other  type  of  physical  force 
likely  to  cause  death  or  serious  bodily  harm) 
in  effect  invokes  the  power  of  summary  ex- 
ecution and  can  therefore  be  Justified  only  by 
extreme  necessity.  Accordingly,  its  use  is  not 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ac- 
tivities which  do  not  pose  a  slgniflcant  risk 
of  death  or  serious  bodily  harm  I  for  example, 
curfew  violations  or  looting).  Use  of  deadly 
force  Is  authorized  where  (1)  lesser  means 
have  been  exhausted  or  are  unavailable,  (21 
the  risk  of  death  or  serious  bodily  harm  to 
innocent  persons  Is  not  Increased  by  Its  UBe 
and  (3)  the  purpose  of  Its  use  U  one  or  more 
of  the  following : 

(1)  self-defense  to  avoid  death  or  serious 
bodily  harm: 

(U>  prevention  of  a  crime  which  Involves 
a  substantial  risk  of  death  or  serious  bodily 
harm  (for  example,  to  prevent  sniping); 

(Ul)  prevention  of  the  destruction  of  pub- 
Uc  utlUUes  or  similar  property  vital  to  public 
health  or  safety; 

(Iv)  detention  or  prevention  of  the  escape 
of  persons  against  whom  the  use  of  deadly 
force  is  authorized  in  subparagraphs  (1) ,  (U) , 
and  (111)  immediately  above. 

In  addition  the  following  policies  In  the 
use  of  deadly  force  will  be  observed: 

(1)  When  deadly  force  Is  used,  aim  where 
possible  to  wound,  not  to  kill. 

(2)  In  order  to  avoid  firing  which  creates 
a  hazard  to  Innocent  persons  and  can  create 
the  mistaken  Impression  on  the  part  of  cltl- 
zena  that  sniping  Is  widespread,  warning 
shots  will  not  be  employed. 

(3)  Where  other  means  have  failed  and 
firing  Is  necessary  to  control  sniping,  well- 
aimed  fire  by  expert  marksmen  will  be  used 
wherever  possible  and  the  number  of  rounds 
will  be  kept  to  a  minimum  to  reduce  the 
hazard  to  innocent  persons. 

(e)  You  are  authorized  to  have  live  am- 
munition  issued  to   personnel   under  your 


command.  They  are  not  to  load  or  fire  their 
weapons  except  when  authorized  by  an  officer 
In  person,  when  authorized  in  advance  by 
an  officer  under  certain  specific  conditions, 
or  when  required  to  save  their  lives  (Includ- 
ing the  prevention  of  serious  bodily  harm). 
You  win  Insure  positive  control  over  use  of 
weapons.  You  may  at  your  discretion  delegate 
that  authority  to  use  deadly  force  provided 
such  delegation  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
paragraph  and  that  the  persons  to  whom 
such  delegation  Is  made  understand  the  con- 
straints upon  the  use  of  deadly  force  set 
forth  In  paragraph  a. 
5.  Custody  and  Detention  of  Civilians: 
Whenever  possible,  civilian  police  authori- 
ties should  take  civilian  personnel  into  cus- 
tody; however,  when  assistance  Is  necessary 
or  In  the  absence  of  the  civilian  police.  Fed- 
eral mUltary  forces  have  the  responsibility  to 
detain  or  take  into  custody  rioters,  looters, 
or  others  committing  offenses.  .  .  . 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  incident  at  Kent  State  last  May, 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  Laird  inquiring 
whether  all  National  Guard  units 
throughout  the  country  complied  with 
these  regulations.  I  learned  that  this  is 
not  presently  the  case.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  be  working  toward  in- 
suring that  all  National  Guard  units  in 
every  State  comply  with  these  Army 
guidelines,  which  are  reasonable  and 
seem  to  me  to  provide  an  appropriate 
balance  between  preventing  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  deadly  force  by  Federal  au- 
thorities on  the  one  hand,  and  protecting 
lives  on  the  other. 

Because  of  the  reservations  I  have 
listed,  I  shall  vote  against  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  but  I  shall  work  to  help  in- 
sure that  all  Federal  forces,  including 
the  National  Guard,  comply  with  Army 
regulations. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time,  if  the  chair- 
man is  agreeable. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  pending 
question?  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  843)  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  the  question  on 
whether  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to  or  rejected? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Up  or 
down;  the  Senator  is  correct. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

the  roll.  ,    ^  ^w       ,1 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoKDAiE),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydihos)  , 
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and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Youmg)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  niinois  (Mr.  Percy 
and  Mr  Smith)  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  lUinois  (Mr.  Smith)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  z, 
nays  87,  as  follows: 

[No.  261  Leg.l 
TEAS— 2 
Kennedy  McCarthy 

NAYS— 87 

Aiken  Fannin  $Jf,*,^" 

Allen  Pong  Ml»er 

AUott  Fulbright  5J°^„, 

Anderson  Goldwater  Murphy 

^ker  GoodeU  Muskle 

tlyh  Gravel  kelson 

Bennett  Oumey  Pastore 

S  Hansen  Pearson 

BoeKS  Harris  PeU 

nS^e  Hart  Prou^y 

ISd^ck  iSrtke  Proxmlre 

l^'va.  Hatfield  Rando  ph 

Bvrd  W  Va.  Holland  Russell 

cinnon  HolUngs  |ax^ 

oiK*  Hruska  Scott 

^^rch  Hughes  |"i'^i^'^" 

Cook  Inouye  Spariunan 

cooper  Jackson  iJ^^Jf., 

Cotton  Javlts  Stennls 

cSon  Jordan,  N.C.  Stevens 

Sur?r°  Jordan.  Idaho    Symington 

Dodd  Long  Taimaage 

g^e  Magnuson  Thurmond 

-tr  ^^  ^°uTJms.N^J. 

Itftland  Mcaellan  WUllams,  Del. 

Ervto  Mclntyre  Young,  n.  u*"-- 

NOT  VOTING— 11 
Gore  Mundt  Smith,  m. 

Montoya  Schweiker 

So  Mr.  McCarthy's  amendment  (No. 
843)  was  rejected. 

Mr  KENNEDY  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President,  the  amendment  we  voted 
on  today  to  provide  new  procedures  for 
the  utUization  of  deadly  force  by  Na- 
tional Guard  units  dramatizes  the  ur- 
gent need  for  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
practices  in  this  field  to  assure  thatwe 
do  not  have  any  more  "Kent  States. 

The  investigation  I  have  conducted  m 
my    Subcommittee    on    AdministraUve 
Practice  and  Procedure   convinces  me 
that  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  apart 
from  any  question  of  whether  or  not  it 
violated  any  State  or  Federal  law.  cleaxly 
violated  the  words  and  the  spirit  of  the 
applicable  Army  Field  Manual  in  several 
respects.  That  manual  permits  the  use  of 
deadly  force  only  where  lesser  means 
have  been  exhausted  or  are  unavailable 
and  only  when  the  risk  of  death  or  seri- 
ous bodily  harm  to  innocent  persons  is 
not  increased  by  its  use.  It  requires  that 
when  firing  is  necessary  to  control  snip- 
ing weU-aimed  fire  by  specially  trained 
expert  marksmen  should  be  used  and 
the  number  of  rounds  kept  to  a  minunum 
to  reduce  the  hazard  to  innocent  Persons. 
It  requires  that  whenever  guns  are  used 


they  are  to  be  aimed  to  wound,  not  to 
kiU  It  permits  general  unit  firepower  to 
be  utilized  only  as  an  extreme  last  resort, 
only  after  all  other  measures  have  failed, 
and  only  when  faUure  to  use  such  fire- 
power would  result  in  imminent  over- 
throw of  the  Government,  continued 
mass  casualties,  or  similar  grievous  con- 

At  hearings  we  held  in  June,  I  asked 
representatives  of  the  Army  how  the 
Kent  State  shootings  could  have  oc- 
curred in  the  face  of  such  clear  and 
strong  standards  on  the  use  of  deadly 
force,  and  I  was  told  that  while  tlie  Army 
could  promulgate  training  standards  for 
National  Guard  units,  it  felt  it  could  not 
enforce  these  standards  when  guards- 
men were  under  State  control  As  I 
pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
President  Nixon,  a  copy  of  which  I  asK 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement; 

If  this  is  so.  then  we  are  left  with  the 
specter,  as  at  Kent  State,  of  troops  In  Army 
unlfonn  and  using  Army  guns  "»^  bullets 
and  trained  at  Army  expense  applying  deadly 
force  in  a  manner  and  under  procedures  con- 
trary to  the  Army's  own  requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  might  be  federalized 
at  any  time  for  civil  disturbance  duty 
under  Army  control,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Army  must  have  the  power  and  the 
right  to  assure  that  such  basic  elements 
of  National  Guard  training  and  stand- 
ards as  the  use  of  deadly  force  are  con- 
sistent with  and  at  least  as  string^t  as 
those  of  the  regular  Army.  It  is  difficult 
enough  for  a  part-time  soldier  to  keep  m 
mind  the  vital  details  of  one  set  of  stan(3- 
ards  and  unreasonable  and  dangerous  to 
require  him  to  have  two  conflicting  sets 
in  mind. 

The  materials  our  subcommittee  has 
collected  from  the  various  States,  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  performance  of  Na- 
tional Guard  units  under  State  control, 
show  not  only  tiiat  they  are  not  adhering 
to  Federal  requirements  in  practice,  but 
also  that  the  training  materials  they  use 
are  in  conflict  with  the  Federal  traming 
materials  issued  under  the  constitutional 
provision  requiring  the  State  to  train 
their  militias  "according  to  the  dis- 
cipline prescribed"  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Nevertheless,  in  replying  to  my  letter 
to  President  Nixon,  the  administration 
has  indicated  that  both  the  Justice  and 
Defense  Departments  continue  to  deny 
that  the  Army  can  do  anything  more  to 
require  the  National  Guard  units  to  com- 
ply with  Federal  standards  of  citizen 
protection.  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the 
arguments  tendered  to  support  their  con- 
clusion, and  I  expect  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter further  with  them  at  forthcoming 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  cannot  accept  the  view  that  innocent 
citizens  in  the  several  States,  and  our 
society  as  a  whole,  must  continue  to  be 
subjected  to  the  individual  risks  and  so- 
cial consequences  of  gunfire  from  fed- 
erally supported  National  Guard  umts 
according  to  the  personal  preferences  of 


Governors  and  State  commanders  which 
may  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  rules 
that  govern  Army  troops  and  are  consO- 
tutionaUy  required  to  govern  National 
Guardsmen  as  well. 

I  think  Senator  McCarthys  amend- 
ment serves  to  highUght  the  glaring  need 
for  action  in  this  area,  and  while  it  is  not 
the  only  route,  or  even  perhaps  a  suffi- 
cient route,  my  vote  for  it  reflects  my 
sense  of  urgency  of  this  need. 
ExHrsrr  1 

JUNK  16, 1970. 
DEAR  MR.  PREsroENT:  Last  week,  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure.  wWch 
rchair.  several  extremely  disturbing  facts 
came  to  light  which  Involve  so  i^iiy  federal 
agencies  that  I  believe  you  should  be  aware 

°  1   o"r  Subcommittee  has  surveyed  all  the 
states  to  determine  what  rules  their  National 
Ouard  units  use  In  the  application  of  deaxUy 
force  WhUe  the  results  are  not  yet  aU  In.  the 
Sondes  received  thus  far  Indicate  clearly 
that  there  Is  a  wide  disparity  In  these  rules 
from  state  to  state  and  that  there  are  vast 
departures  from  the  Army's  own  guidelines 
m  the  contents,  tone,  and  presentation jrf 
the  various  state  National  Guard  standards 
According  to  the  testimony  we  received  at  our 
Sng.  the  Army  has  doubts  whether  It  has 
the  power  to  set  minimum  standards  or  um- 
fomi  standards  for  the  use  of  deadly  force  by 
National  Guard  units  while  on  8t«te-orderea 
civil  disturbance  duty.  If  this  is  so.  then  we 
are  left  with  the  specter,  as  at  Kent  State,  of 
troops  in  Army  uniform  and  using  Army  guns 
and  bullets  and  trained  at  Army  expense  sp- 
nivlng  deadly  force  in  a  manner  and  under 
procedures  contrary  to  the  Army's  own  re- 
quirements. For  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  National  Guard  units  might  be  fed- 
eralized at  any  time  for  civil   disturbance 
duty  under  Armv  control,  it  would  seem  thAt 
the  Armv  must  have  the  power  and  the  right 
to  assur^  that  such  basic  elemenW  of  Na- 
tional Guard  training  and  standartb  as  the 
use  of  deadly  force  are  consistent  with  ana 
at  least  as  stringent  as  those  of  the  regular 
Army.  It  Is  difficult  enough  for  a  part-time 
soldier  to  keep  In  mind  the  vital  details  of 
one  set  of  standards,  and  unreasonable  and 
dangerous  to  require  him  to  have  two  con- 
flicting sets  In  mind. 

2  The  Applicable  Army  Field  Manual  FM 
19-15  even  as  revised  In  October  1969.  con- 
tains potential  ambiguity  as  to  whether  the 
conditions  for  the  use  of  deadly  force  must 
all  be  present,  or  whether  firing  Is  permitted 
whenever  anv  one  of  them  Is  present: 
"Use  of  deadly  force  Is  authorized  where— 
•1.  Lesser  means  have  been  exhausted  or 
are  unavailable.  w-^n- 

"2  The  risk  of  death  or  serious  bodUy 
harm  to  Innocent  persons  Is  not  Increased 
by  Its  use.  ^  ^^„ 

"3  The  pxirpose  of  Its  use  Is  one  or  more 
of  the  following:"   (listing  permitted  pur- 

^  This  ambiguity  has  been  recognized  In  the 
form  letter  of  instruction  for  civil  distiirb- 
ance  task  force,  which  changes  punctuation 
and  inserts  an  "and"  to  add  some  clarity,  and 
In  the  actual  letter  of  Instruction  which  was 
sent  to  the  Washington  Task  Force  by  the 
Army  May   8.   1970,   which   adds   the   words 
••where  all  three  of  the  following  are  true.' 
Nevertheless   the   possibility   for   misunder- 
standing remains  In  the  Field  Manual  Itself, 
which  Is  the  last  word  from  the  Army  as  fax 
as  National  Ouard  units  are  concerned  and 
which  U  the  primary  training  text  for  regu- 
lar Army  units.  .         , 
3.  Although  there  are  a  large  number  of 
diverse  agencies  which  may  be  called  upon 
to   perform   law  enf<»oement   funcUons   Ux 
the  Watrict  of  Columbia  ooncurrenUy,  m- 
eluding  the  Park  PoUce.  MetropoUtan  Po- 
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Uce.  National  Guard.  Regular  Army.  Secret 
Service.  White  House  Police.  F3.I..  Nar- 
cotics Bureau,  U.S.  Marshals,  and  others, 
they  have  no  common  coordinated  policy  on 
the  conditions  and  procedures  tot  use  of 
deadly  lorce  by  their  officers,  and  In  fact 
their  poUcles  conflict  In  some  respects.  For 
example,  some  agencies  direct  their  officers, 
when  their  criteria  for  firing  weapons  are 
met.  to  shoot  to  wound,  some  to  shoot  to 
kin.  and  some  are  silent  on  this  factor.  The 
lack  of  consistent  Instructions  Is  especially 
important  In  the  case  of  mass  gatherings  or 
clvU  disorders  where  several  of  theee  agencies 
may  be  Involved  Ui  joint  operations  and 
where  misuse  of  weapons,  as  we  have  seen 
elsewhere,  could  produce  a  tragedy  of  mas- 
sive proportions. 

4.  The  «o-caUed  "Special  Orders"  card 
carried  by  every  Army  and  National  Guard 
officer  and  enlisted  man  on  clvU  disturbance 
duty  anywhere  In  the  country  contains  none 
of  the  condlUons  and  criteria  for  the  use  of 
weapons  set  forth  in  the  current  version  of 
Army  Field  Manual  1&-16.  especUUy  the 
"minimum  force"  order,  the  requirement 
that  "the  risk  of  death  or  serloxis  bodily 
harm  to  Innocent  persons  Is  not  increased 
by  Its  (deadly  force's)  use,"  the  requirement 
that  limited  fire  by  designated  expert  marks- 
men be  used  In  case  of  sniper  fire,  and  the 
Bhoot-to-wound  order.  The  reason  may  be 
that  the  card  was  last  revised  in  October  of 
1969  at  which  time  many  of  the  criteria  and 
conditions  were  first  set  forth.  Thus  federal 
and  National  Guard  troops  on  civil  disturb- 
ance operations  are  presently  carrying  orders 
which  are  obsolete  under  the  Army's  own 
standards. 

(An  additional  minor  problem  with  the 
card  is  that  It  carries  the  historic  Army  seal, 
which  includes  the  words  "United  States  of 
America  War  Office."  hardly  a  felicitous 
choice  of  words  to  be  read  by  men  under 
tension  entering  civil  disturbance  duty.). 

I  beUeve  that  each  of  these  facts  presents 
a  continuing  threat  to  the  safety  of  our 
cltlaens  and  the  stability  of  our  nation.  We 
are  facing  another  mass  gathering  in  Wash- 
ington early  In  July,  and  It  Is  not  unlikely 
that  National  Guard  units  elsewhere  In  the 
country  may  have  to  be  called  m  for  civil 
disturbance  duty  In  the  coming  months.  I 
therefore  recommend  and  urge  that  you  take 
the  necessary  steps  on  an  expedited  basis 
to  secure  Immediate  action  by  the  respon- 
sible officials  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  The  General  Counsel  of  the  Army,  In 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General, 
8ho\ild  determine  the  outer  limits  of  the 
Army's  ability  to  enforce  uniform  standards 
of  training  and  operations  on  National  Guard 
Units  m  regard  to  the  use  of  deadly  force 
in  civil  disturbance  operations.  To  the  ex- 
tent of  that  abUlty,  the  Army  should  insure 
that  every  National  Guardsmen  In  the  na- 
tion has  been  trained  In  and  Is  prepared 
to  apply  standards  and  procedures  at  least 
as  stringent  as  those  of  the  Army.  I  am  In- 
formed that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
prepared  to  proceed  In  this  direction  on  a 
crash  basis,  and  I  urge  that  he  be  directed 
to  do  so. 

a.  Army  Field  Manual  19-16  should  be 
revised  to  remove  the  possible  amblgnlty  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  Its  ruJe  for  the  applica- 
tion of  force  should  be  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  the  previous  language  which  was  re- 
tained even  after  the  October  1989  revision 
needs  to  be  altered  to  emphasize  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  in  that  revision. 

3.  Every  federal  and  district  agency  with 
current,  standby,  or  potential  law  enforce- 
ment responsibUltle*  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  directed  to  coordinate 
Immediately  on  the  adoption  of  a  common 
policy  on  the  use  of  deadly  force.  Efforta 
should  be  made  to  encourage  and  receive  in- 
puU  from  local  human  rlghU  agencies,  dtl- 


sen  groups,  and  bar  associations,  as  well  as 
such  groups  as  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  in  the  formulaUon 
of  guidelines. 

4.  The  "Special  Orders"  card  carried  by 
troops  on  clvU  disturbance  duty  should  be 
updated  and  revised  to  reflect  all  of  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  for  the  use  of 
deadly  force  set  out  In  Army  Field  Blanual 
19-15;  and  the  Seal  of  the  Army  should  be 
replaced  by  the  Defense  Department  seal 
both  to  remove  the  word  "war"  and  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  units  of  other  services  use 
the  card  as  well. 

I  know  you  Join  me  In  the  belief  that  our 
nation  can  protect  the  rights  of  assembly 
and  free  speech  as  well  as  community  safety 
even  In  times  of  great  national  division,  and 
that  we  cannot  afford  another  tragedy  such 
as  those  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State. 
It  Is  m  the  spirit  of  mutual  concern  that  I 
write,  and  express  the  fervent  hope  that  you 
will  take  action  on  these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Edwasd  M.  Kennedt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  amendments  on  which  there  is 
a  time  limitation  but  I  do  not  see  any  of 
the  sponsors  here  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Third  reading. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  yet.  [Laughter.l 
Therefore,  if  the  Senate  will  indulge 
me.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caL  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
imderstand  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  pre- 
pared to  start  speaking  on  his  amend- 
ment and,  hopefully,  at  an  appropriate 
time  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  rea- 
sonable time  limitation  on  the  discus- 
sion. I  think  this  is  good  procedure  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  He 
wants  to  be  protected  and  should  be  pro- 
tected, as  any  Senator  should,  and  will 
be,  insofar  as  the  joint  leadership  is 
concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  consider  a  time 
limitation.  He  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive and  understanding  of  the  difiQculties 
which  confront  the  Senate. 

May  I  say  that  the  same  applies  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Thus,  hopefully,  during  the  course  of 
this  discussion  aa  this  most  important 
amendment,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  time  limitation,  which  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  suggest  that  at  this 
time  the  disthigulshed  majority  leader 
suggest  the  hour  at  which  we  may  con- 
vene tomorrow? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
10  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  ajn.  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  this  order  was  modified  to 
provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  until 
9:30  ajn.  tomorrow.) 


TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  point  out  that 
there  is  now  an  agreement  on  limita- 
tion of  time  on  three  amendments.  There 
is  no  agreement  on  limitation  of  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield \  or  on  the  so- 
caUed  Hatfleld-McGovem  amendment, 
or  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbricht). 

I  state  this  merely  for  the  record,  so 
that  Senators  will  know. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  JAVrrS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
immediately  after  the  disposition  of  the 
unobjected  to  items  on  the  calendar,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
PENDING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javtts)  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  H.R.  17123. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  ex- 
pressing my  thanks  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  in  trying 
to  work  out  a  time  limitation  agreement. 
Let  me  reiterate  the  fact  that  we  stood 
ready  at  3  p.m.  this  afternoon  to 
make  an  agreement  of  6  hours  on  the 
amendment  and  1  hour  on  any  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 
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I  did  ask  that  there  be  included  In  the 
amendment  a  "no  tabling"  clause.  That 
seems  to  be  our  difficulty  at  this  time, 
because  I  feel  that  the  Senate  has  a 
right  to  engage  in  sufficient  time  in  de- 
bate on  this  vital  issue,  and  that  the 
Senate  would  prefer  to  vote  the  issue  up 
or  down  rather  than  make  a  determina- 
tion on  a  procedural  motion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time.  I  Intend  to  bring  up 
amendment  No.  844. 

However,  at  Uiis  time,  I  should  like  to 
address  myseU  to  the  amendment  only, 
and  to  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  an  extensive 
amount  of  material  that  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  debate.  Therefore,  it  may 
necessitate  an  extended  period  of  time 
to  present  the  material  and  the  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Armed  Force,  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion, which  made  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  economic  factors  including  pay,  re- 
cruitment, retention,  administration, 
and  training  for  various  manpower  lev- 
els of  our  Armed  Forces  affecting  the 
creation  of  an  all-volunteer  force.  At  the 
completion  of  its  study  the  Commission 
concluded  that  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force  would  be  more  efficient,  equitable, 
and  just  than  one  recruited  by  any  other 
system,  and  that  we  should  begin  to 
move  now  toward  that  end  with  an  eye 
to  abolishing  conscription  at  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act,  June  30, 1971. 

Today  there  are  approximately  3.3  mU- 
lion  men  in  our  Armed  Forces;  but  due 
to  efforts  to  reduce  this  level  to  at  least 
2.5  million  within  the  next  few  years,  by 
this  time  next  year,  according  to  present 
Defense    Department    projections,    our 
force  level  wUl  be  at  2.9  million  men.  To 
maintain  our  present  force  level  at  an  all- 
volunteer  basis  of  over  3  miUion  m&n, 
225,000  more  volvmtcers  would  have  to  be 
recruited  each  year;  but  to  maintain  the 
necessary  accession  rate  to  keep  our  troop 
level  at  the  eventual  goal  of  2.5  million 
men,  only  an  additional  75,000  volunteers 
would  be  needed  annually  than  are  pres- 
enUy  enlisting  voluntarily.  While   the 
Gates  Commission  recognized  that  pay  is 
not  the  only  incentive  for  Joining  the 
Armed  Forces,  what  seems  surprising  is 
that  fewer  men  do  not  voluntarily  enlist 
under  the  present  pay  scale.  The  first- 
term  enlistee  today  receives  a  total  com- 
pensation  including   basic    pay,   room, 
board,  post  exchange  and  commissary 
privileges,    retired    pay,    specialty    pay. 
bonuses  and  medical  services,  $3,251.  Yet 
in  the  civilian  sector  he  would  have  the 
total  compensation  of  $5,202.  In  other 
words,  computing  income  tax  with  the  re- 
spective earnings,  the  first-term  enlistee 
is  being  taxed  51  percent  of  what  he 
would  be  earning  in  civUian  life.  The 
Commission  found  that  by  raising  basic 
pay  to  a  level  comparable  to  compensa- 
tion in  the  civilian  sector  we  would  in- 
sure the  necessary  accessions  to  maintain 
our  troop  levels  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis.  And  if  this  and  other  inducement 
measures  were  taken  now,  continuing  the 


draft  until  its  expiration  date  of  June 
30,  1971,  we  would  have  enough  data  to 
support  the  discontinuation  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act. 

The  budgetary  increase  for  fiscal  197 1 
to  implement  Uie  transition  to  an  aU- 
volunteer  force  would  be  a  maximum  of 
$3  24   billion,   according   to   the  Gates 
study.  Of  this  amount  $2.7  billion  would 
be  for  basic  pay  Increases,  the  remainder 
being  for  such  items  as  proficiency  pay. 
ROTC,  and  Medical  Corps  expense.  Yet 
when  one  computes  the  annual  return  in 
income    tax— $540    million— savings    in 
transportation  costs— $68  mUllon— sav- 
ings in  training  and  administration— 
$675  million— reduction  of  costs  due  to 
the    civilization    of     certain    miUtary 
Jobs— $100  million— the  gain  of  produc- 
tivity made  by  men  not  trying  to  avoid 
the  draft— $3  billion— and  other  efficien- 
cies, the  cost  of  an  all-volunteer  force  to 
society  within  3  years  will  be  negative. 
That  Is.  by  projecting  these  various  cost 
factors  ahead  3  years,  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary will  save  the  country  money.  Those 
who  might  argue  that  the  additional  ex- 
peidlture    to    create    an    all-volunteer 
military  would  be  inflationary  fall  to  rec- 
ognize the  distinction  between  budget- 
ary cost  and  the  cost  borne  by  the  coun- 
try In  general.  A  volunteer  military,  while 
reflecting  a  budgetary  Increase,  would 
be  saving  the  country  money  and  be 
counterlnflationary.    Yet    even    If    this 
were  not  the  case,  from  the  point  of 
equity  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  mili- 
tary should  be  shouldered  by  the  entire 
country  and  not  by  the  men  who  In  many 
cases  are  forced  to  join.  Irrespective  of 
the  fate  of  conscription,  every  taxpayer 
should  share  the  financial  responsibility 
for  the  defense  of  his  country.  I  must 
point  out  that  this  amendment,  or  any 
legislation  for  that  fact,  does  not  and 
cannot  commit  the  next  Congress  to  ex- 
tending or  not  extending  the  Selective 
Service  Act  in  1971.  This  amendment 
would  allow  draft  calls  to  be  reduced  to 
zero  within  the  next  year,  thereby  elim- 
inating the  need  to  conscript  men  and 
consequenUy  eliminating  the  need  to  ex- 
tend the  draft. 

Beyond  manpower  and  economic  ques- 
tions, there  are  two  commonly  encoun- 
tered objections  to  an  aU-volunteer 
armed  force.  One  is  that  such  a  force 
would  become  a  group  of  professional 
mercenaries  of  questionable  loyalty,  iso- 
lated from  the  mainstream  of  American 
life,  and  pose  a  possible  internal  threat  to 
our  internal  security.  Criticizing  an  in- 
dividual because  he  is  well  paid  for  doing 
a  job  is  difficult  to  imderstand.  We  do  not 
criticize  doctors,  lawyers,  or  other  pro- 
fessionals because  they  are  well  paid,  nor 
have  we  ever  criticized  our  officer  corps, 
which  has  always  been  professional,  be- 
cause they  are  well  paid.  Why  should  we, 
then,  criticize  a  first-term  enlistee,  the 
lowest  msm  in  the  military  hierarchy,  for 
receiving  an  equitable  income?  Further- 
more, to  call  such  a  man  a  mercenary  is 
incorrect.  A  mercenary  is  a  citizen  of  one 
country  who  Is  hired  by  another  to  fight 
in  its  wars.  This  clearly  is  not  the  case  in 
a  volunteer  armed  force,  nor  was  it  the 
case  in  our  more  than  170  years'  experi- 
ence   with    an    all-volunteer    military. 


Many  people  forget  that  the  past  20  years 
is  the  only  time  in  our  history  that  we 
have  had  peacetime  conscription  and 
only  three  times  before  was  the  draft  in- 
stituted and  then  for  a  brief  period  dur- 
ing war. 

There  Is  no  possible  correlation  be- 
tween the  method  of  recruitment  and 
frequency  of  coup  d'etat.  It  might  well  be 
argued  that  there  is  a  positive  correlation 
between  voluntarism  and  decreasing  mil- 
itarism, for  in  the  two  countries  closest 
to  us  historically  and  culturally— Canada 
and  Great  Britain— the  influence  of  the 
military  might  be  said  to  be  decreasing, 
and  both  countries  have  aU-volunteer 
armed  forces.  As  Edward  Luttwak  states 
In  his  book  "Coup  d'Etat": 

There  are  three  factors  common  to  coups: 
(1)  "severe  prolonged  economic  crisis,  with 
large-scale  unemployment  or  runaway  Infla- 
tion"; (2)  "a  long  unsuccessful  war  or  a 
major  defeat,  military  or  diplomatic";  (8) 
"chronic  InstabUlty  under  a  multiparty  sys- 
tem." 


Control  over  the  military  by  society 
depends  on  the  strength  of  our  leader- 
ship and  effectiveness  of  the  President 
and '  Congress,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
Armed  Forces  officers  and  elisted  men. 
If  as  the  Gates  Commission  recom- 
mended, the  power  to  reinstitute  the 
draft  were  to  rest  in  the  joint  resolution 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  effective 
economic  and  administrative  policies 
were  adhered  to,  in  the  country  in  gen- 
eral as  well  as  in  the  Armed  Forces,  our 
mUitary  men  will  not  be  alienated  from 
the  rest  of  our  society,  let  alone  pose  a 
threat  to  our  internal  security.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  method  of  recruitment  has 
little  relevance. 

The  other  most  commonly  encoimtcred 
objection    to    an    all-voluntary    arm«i 
force  is  that  it  would  be  comprised  P-i- 
marily  of  members  of  minority  groups, 
particularly  blacks,  or  those  below  the 
poverty  line.  In  that  there  are  more  than 
two  times  more  whites  than  blacks  classi- 
fied below  the  poverty  line— 17.6  mil- 
lion  whites    compared   to    8.3    million 
blacks— in  our  country,  those  who  fear 
an  all-black  mUitary  have  no  reason 
for  concern.  To  argue  that  increased  pay 
would  attract  more  who  are  below  the 
poverty  line  than  are  now  attracted  ne- 
glects the  fact  that  the  monetary  in- 
centive to  this  group  already  exists  in 
the    military.    The    Gates    Commission 
pointed  out  in  its  study  that  in  a  mixed 
force  of  conscripts  and  volimteers  at  a 
2  5  million  man  level.  14.1  percent  of  the 
Armed  Forces  would  be  comprised  of 
blacks,  while  in  a  voluntary  force  of  the 
same  size  14.9  percent  would  be  black. 
The  Army  in  a  mixed  armed  force  of 
conscripts  and  volunteers  of  2.5  million 
men  would  have   16.6   percent  blacks, 
while  In  an  all-volxmteer  force  of  the 
same  size  blacks  would  comprise   18.8 
percent  of  the  Army.  During  the  late 
1980's  blacks  comprised  9.0  percent  to 
9.5  percent  of  the  total  Armed  Forces 
and  11.7  percent  of  the  Army. 

Thus,  while  the  percent  of  blacks  will 
increase  0.8  percent  in  a  volunteer  force 
as  compared  with  a  mixed  force,  the 
proportion  of  blacks  wiU  Increase  at 
least  4.6  percent  over  the  late  1960s 
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ratio  irrespective  of  the  method  of  re- 
cruitment. In  either  case  the  increase 
is  insignificant.  But  even  if  this  criti- 
cism—that  it  is  unjust  to  raise  salaries 
to  an  equitable  level,  creating  a  volun- 
teer militarj-.  because  minority  groups 
and  the  poverty  stricken  would  comprise 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  or  bear  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  defending  our  country- 
is  true,  it  is  not  a  criticism  of  a  volun- 
teer miUtary;  it  is  a  criticism  of  a  so- 
ciety which  would  allow  the  only  means 
of  financial,  educational,  and  occupa- 
tional improvement  for  a  certain  group 
to  be  through  one  institution,  in  this 
case,  the  Armed  Forces. 

To  pass  this  amendment  would  not 
immediately  stop  inductions,  it  would 
not  jeopardize  the  internal  security  of 
our  country,  nor  would  it  threaten  our 
external  security  by  not  being  able  to 
maintain  needed  manpower  for  our 
armed  services.  To  pass  this  amendment 
would  raise  pay  within  the  mUitary  to 
an  equitable  level,  reduce  inducUons  to 
zero  and  eliminate  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tending the  Selective  Service  Act  be- 
yond June  30.  1971.  If  this  amendment 
does  not  become  law.  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  difficult  alternative  in  1971:  ex- 
tending the  SelecUve  Service  Act  for  at 
least  1  more  year,  with  all  of  its  m- 
herent  inequities,  injustices,  and  inef- 
ficiencies. Tliere  is  no  economic,  moral, 
or  social  reason  why  we  should  have 
peacetime  conscription.  To  the  contrary, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  should  move  now 
to  create  an  aU-volunteer  Armed  Forces 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  at 
this  point  if  he  wishes  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  wiU  wait  untU  the 
Senator  has  finished  his  remarks.  I  have 
a  statement  I  shall  make. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ^    ^  ,a 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr   STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 

to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 

Oregon.  ^  t    „^ 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  I  was 
under  the  impression  in  the  beguinmg 
that  we  were  talking  about  an  amend- 
ment chat  would  become  effective  July  1. 
1971.  As  I  examine  this  amendment,  it 
becomes  effective  on  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment, with  the  exception  of  sections 
6  7  8  9.  and  10.  They  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  next  calendar 
month  after  the  bill  is  enacted. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  tell  me 
if  he  has  any  basic  objection  to  postpon- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  measure.  I 
do  have  an  amendment  to  this  effect 
which  I  intend  to  offer. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  only  date  In- 
volved in  the  amendment  has  to  do  with 
the  immediate  implementation  of  the  pay 
scale  which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Gates  Commission.  The  idea  was  that 
this  amendment  would  immediately  im- 
plement a  pay  increase  and  thereby  cre- 
ate one  of  the  most  basic  necessities  for 
implementing  an  all-volunteer  force.  In 
that  connection  I  do  not  think  we  can 
wait  until  we  reach  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent conscription  law.  I  think  the  first 
printing  of  this  bill  had  certain  inaccu- 
racies, which  were  typographical  inaccu- 
racies on  the  part  of  the  Printing  Office. 
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The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  undertake 
the  implementation  of  an  aU-volunteer 
army  now  through  this  kind  of  pay  in- 
crease program;  and  then  be  ready,  un- 
derway, and  already  have  the  foundation 
laid  for  the  creation  of  a  volunteer  army 
by  the  time  we  next  reach  the  expiration 
date  of  the  present  draft  law. 

The  only  alternative  at  this  point 
would  be  to  wait  untU  the  expiration  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  on  June  30, 
1971.  at  which  time  it  would  be  rather 
impractical  to  imdertake  a  new  system 
because  we  would  have  to  crank  up  one 
system  and  crank  out  another  system. 
That  is  the  reason  for  presenting  the 
amendment  now.  This  amendment  would 
not.  in  itself,  end  conscription.  Conscrip- 
tion could  only  be  ended  by  an  act  to 
end  it  before  the  expiration  date;  or  we 
would  have  to  wait  until  it  ends  in  1971. 
Through  this  measure  we  will  be  waiting 
for  the  final  expiration  date  in  1971. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  good 
point  concerning  the  change  in  the  pay 
scale.  However,  as  long  as  conscription 
is  going  to  continue  under  the  present 
draft  act,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  new 
pay  scale  should  go  into  effect  at  the 
time  that  conscription  ends;  and  as  I 
stated,  originally  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  were  talking  about  an 
amendment  that  would  go  into  effect 
when  the  present  act  expires. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
we  should  put  these  provisions  of  the 
Senators  amendment,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  into  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment which,  if  we  are  successful, 
would  be  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
current  draft  system. 

Again,  I  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  work  this  out  with  the  Senator  or  his 
staff  I  do  have  an  amendment  which 
would  simply  delete  the  effective  date 
clause  and  state  that  the  act  becomes 
effective  July  1,  1971.  That  would  mean 
the  cost  of  the  volunteer  Armed  Force  will 
be  in  the  next  appropriation  bUl  rather 
than  require  special  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  it  will  be  directly  related 
to  a  volunteer  Armed  Force. 

I  do  not  see  how  making  the  amend- 
ment effective  immediately  will  be  an 
incentive  to  the  formation  of  a  volunteer 
Armed  Force  beginning  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  current  draft  system,  particu- 
larly since  some  of  those  who  are  serving 
in  the  armed  services  now  do  not  do  so 
by  choice. 

I  would  again  seek  the  Senator's  ideas 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  proposal 
which  puts  into  effect  upon  enactment 
all  the  provisions  except  sections  6 
through  10.  and  those  would  go  into  ef- 
fect, if  it  were  enacted  today,  Septem- 
ber 1. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  we  cannot 
postpone  It  until  next  year,  as  originally 
intended. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  we  are  talk- 
ing about  two  basic  principles  in  this 
colloquy.  We  are  talking  about  the  con- 
cept of  a  volunteer  military,  and  we  are 
talking  about  the  concept  of  an  equitable 
or  comparable  pay. 

I  feel  that  we  have  stated  our  case  and 
we  have  no  misunderstanding  on  the 
concept  of  a  volunteer  army.  This  is  the 


principle  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I, 
as  well  as  other  cosponsors  of  the  bill, 
are  committed  to. 

On  the  question  of  equitable  pay  the 
military  today  consists  of  not  just  draft- 
ees but  also  enlistees.  It  is  a  mixed  force. 
There  are  over  12,500  men  serving  in  the 
military  today  who  are  on  welfare  re- 
ceiving monthly  welfare  checks  because 
they  are  below  the  poverty  level. 

I  think  the  inequity  is  there  today 
whether  we  have  a  mixed  military  of 
conscripts  and  volunteers  or  an  all-vol- 
unteer military.  There  is  still  the  princi- 
ple of  equitable  pay.  To  me.  that  is  a  sep- 
arate and  almost  distinct  issue  although, 
in  the  discussion  here,  I  think  they  are 
closely  interrelated. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  an  aU-volun- 
teer military  on  poverty-scale  pay.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  the  kind  of  men  to 
stay  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  al- 
ready there,  nor  are  we  going  to  get  new 
enlistees,  on  cuch  a  pay  base.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  for  the  American  public 
to  ask  young  men,  those  who  volunteer 
af  well  as  those  who  are  conscripted,  not 
only  to  serve  in  imiform  but.  in  a  sense, 
to  subsidize  their  service  because  of  the 
difference  between  pay  in  civilian  life 
and  the  military  pay  scale. 

So  I  think  it  is  vital,  if  we  are  going 
to  undertake  a  commitment  for  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  to  implement  a  pay  scale 
that  wUl  attract  people  into  such  a  vol- 
unteer force.  Second,  those  who  are  in 
service  at  this  moment  ought  to  have  a 
decent  pay  scale,  and  we  should  not  have 
in  the  Armed  Forces  people  who  would 
qualify  for  welfare  and  be  under  the 
poverty  classification  because  of  our  mis- 
erly attitude  toward  mUitary  pay. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  cour- 
tesy, and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 

I  must  disagree  with  the  effective  date 
in  the  amendment.  I  wanted  to  have  this 
exchange  with  the  principal  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  because  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor. ,    . 

I  believe  It  Is  time  to  do  what  Is  m- 
tended  by  this  amendm.ent,  to  restruc- 
ture the  Armed  Forces,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  can  do  It  by  the  first  day  of  the  next 
calendar  month.  When  we  have  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  in  effect  for  as  long  as 
the  present  draft  system  has  been,  which 
I  understand  has  been  continuously  In 
effect  for  over  two  decades,  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  changed  by  simply  in- 
creasing the  pay  by  the  beginning  of 
next  month,  so  that  there  will  be  an  In- 
ducement for  men  to  join  or  stay  In  the 
Armed  Forces. 

For  instance,  there  Is  one  provision  in 
the  amendments  that  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  report  back  to  us  in  9 
months  with  recommendations  for  re- 
structuring the  Armed  Forces  to  make 
recruitment  of  an  all  volimteer  force 
more  effective.  I  think  we  ought  to  wait 
for  that.  I  think  we  ought  to,  by  this 
amendment.  Indicate  the  Senate's  Inten- 
tion that  there  shall  be  a  volunteer 
armed  force,  and  permit  the  adminis- 
tration to  have  the  time  that  will  be 
necessary  to  put  It  Into  effect. 

I  think  the  present  date  in  the  amend- 
ment Is  too  early  a  date.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ii 
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it  went  into  effect,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  handle  It.  The  appropriation  bill 
win  not  be  passed  untU  December.  Yet 
this  amendment  would  call  for  Increased 

pay  next  month.  . .     ^       .„ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  that  In- 
creasing the  pay  for  the  military  forces 
is  no  more  difficult  than  Increasing  pay 
for  ourselves.  We  did  not  have  any  great 
problem  In  increasing  our  own  salary  in 
the  Congress.  We  did  it  rather  rapidly, 
and  it  was  implemented  with  a  great  deal 
of  ease.  In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  an 
inequity  for  far  too  long  a  period  in  the 
pay  scales  of  the  military  as  compared 
with  the  pay  for  civilians,  especially  In 
the  enlisted  rates;   and  I  am  talking 
primarily  about  the  enlisted  personnel 
In  the  military.  I  do  not  see  any  great 
problem    In    having    the    amendment 
adopted  and  having  the  pay  scale  Im- 
plemented immediately. 

I  point  out  again  that  we  passed  in- 
creased pay  scales  for  postal  employees 
and  other  government  employees,  and  for 
ourselves  especially.  Even  though  I  voted 
against  It.  I  found  it  went  through  with 
relative  ease.  So  I  do  not  think  we  would 
find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  here. 

The  Gates  Commission  recommended 
this  procedure.  It  Is  not  necessarily  a 
personal  viewpoint.  It  has  the  backing 
and  support  of  the  Gates  Commission, 
which  felt  it  should  be  undertaken 
immediately. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  lose  a  cosponsor 
here.  I  would  like  to  discuss  it  In  some 
detail  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  If 
there  is  an  Irreconcilable  problem,  we  will 
have  to  get  at  It  through  the  amendment 
procedure,  unless  we  can  reach  a  better 
understanding  than  I  have  been  able  to 
achieve  through  my  explanation  on  the 

floor.  ^    „ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  understand  that  if  our  amendment 
is  adopted  the  impact  will  be  something 
Uke  $2.5  billion  for  this  fiscal  year.  What 
it  would  be  for  the  next  fiscal  year  we  do 
not  know.  I  want  to  see  the  proposal 
adopted,  but  we  are  already  into  the 
fiscal  year.  Where  are  the  $2  billion-plus 
going  to  come  from  to  pay  for  the  salary 
increases? 

I  would  like  to  see  us  work  this  matter 
out  so  our  good  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  is  handling  the  bm 
on  the  fioor,  will  not  have  the  difficulty 
he  would  otherwise  have  with  this 
amendment.  I  think  perhaps  we  might  be 
able  to  get  him  as  an  ally,  in  time,  on 
the  all-volunteer  armed  force  concept. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  2848.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Anan 

H  R  6265.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  head- 
stone or  marker  be  furnished  at  Oovernment 
expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any  Med- 
al of  Honor  recipient; 

H.B.8662.  An  act  to  authorize  command 


of  the  U8S  Constitution  (IX-21)  by  retired 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy; 

HR  9052.  An  act  to  amend  section  718 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  interservlce  transfers  of  officers  of  the 
Coast  Ouard;  „  ,     ,  /^i„^. 

H.R.  12969.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
JaraHaase:  ,„     , 

HJl  13195.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  or 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that  VS. 
flags  may  be  presented  to  parenU  of  de- 
ceased servicemen; 

H.R.  13383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marcella  Coslovlch  Pabretto; 

H.R.  13712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
cenzo  PelUcano;  and 

HR  15374.  An  act  to  amend  section  388 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  con- 
cerning approval  by  the  Attorney  G««i"al  °J 
the  title  to  lands  acquired  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busings 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  untU  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNTnON  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  AND  FOR  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the    disposition    of    the    unobjected-to 
items  on  a  call  of  the  calendar  tomor- 
row if  any  are  cleared  on  both  sides,  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclKTYBE)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes:  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks,  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes;  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  then 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  mm- 
utes.  to  be  followed  jolnUy  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  be- 
tween them;  and  that,  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  aforementioned  special  orders 
for  recognition,  the  unfinished  business 
be  then  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PRCX^URE- 
MENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fisc^ 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missUes,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 

other  purposes.  

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise 


to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  am  particularly 
happy  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  prepared  It  and  submitted 
It.  and  that  he  allowed  me  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  ^  .  . 
I  might  say  that  I  have  Uved  for  about 
the  last  7  years  with  the  idea  that  we 
can  have  a  volunteer  military  force  In 
this  country.  I  shaU  explain  my  rea- 
sons briefiy  today.  Then,  as  the  debate 
proceeds,  I  hope  to  develop  further 
thought  on  it. 

AN      ALL-PROFESSIONAL,      VOLTTNTEER      MILrTAHT 
SEBVICX 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  will  reveal 
by  its  action  on  this  amendment  whether 
it  views  military  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  an  honor- 
able and  dignified  profession,  or  whether 
It  believes  that  the  staffing  needs  ol  the 
Armed  Forces  can  be  met  only  by  a  sys- 
tem of  human  bondage. 

Are  we,  as  a  nation,  ready  to  turn  away 
from  the  medieval  concept  of  a  conscnpt 
army.  In  which  people  have  to  be  forced 
to  serve,  under  penalty  of  being  sen- 
tenced to  jaU  If  they  refuse? 

Are  we  willing  to  take  the  practical 
steps  that  are  crying  to  be  done,  from  a 
sense  of  equity  alone,  so  that  military 
service  can  be  transformed  Into  a  re- 
warding and  Important  profession? 

Is  military  service  to  be  equated  to  a 
jail  sentence?  Or  is  it  to  be  seen  as  an 
honorable  profession  for  which  people 
will  be  glad  to  volunteer  if  they  are  of- 
fered a  decent  salary  with  fringe  bene- 
fits similar  to  civilian  opportunities? 

Is  a  military  career  to  be  regarded  as  a 
shameful  activity?  Or  will  It  be  recog- 
nized that,  even  now,  millions  of  men 
and  women  freely  choose  to  volunteer  for 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  out  of  a  de- 
votion to  their  country  and  a  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  well-being  and  protec- 
tion of  their  nation? 

Now  we  have  offered  an  sunendment 
that  would  allow  the  Senate  to  take  a 
position  on  these  matters.  The  amend- 
ment would  restore  military  service  to 
a  completely  voluntary  status.  It  would 
move  our  society  back  to  the  normal  state 
of  affairs  which  has  prevailed  through- 
out our  history. 

AlUiough  the  young  people  of  oiir  na- 
tion have  grown  up  with  the  draft,  it  has 
not  always  been  so.  In  fact,  the  current 
condition  is  a  most  unusual  one  in  our 
culture. 

While  few  people  are  aware  of  it  there 
never  was  a  compulsory  system  of  mili- 
tary service  in  the  United  States  until 
the  Civil  War.  The  draft  first  appeared 
In  America  In  1863.  After  that  war.  it  was 
dropped  and  did  not  show  up  again  until 
1917,  when  it  was  used  and  then,  of 
course,  dropped  after  that  war.  In  19*0. 
the  draft  came  again,  but  it  was  allowed 
to  expire  in  1947.  ^  .  ^«.ff 

one  year  later  Congress  passed  a  draft 
law  and  that  one  is  still  with  us.  It  staj^ 
until  the  end  of  June  next  year,  at  which 
time,  if  It  is  to  be  renewed.  Congress 
will  have  to  do  It. 

Mr  President,  I  think  from  this  bnel 
review  It  can  be  seen  tiiat  ttie  « aft  tiiat 
the  draft  has  continued  smce  1948  is 
contrary  to  the  entire  past  his^ry,  °J 
the  United   States.  This  practice  has 
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had  no  place  in  our  system  of  freedom 
except  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

Ftor.  when  the  law  is  used  to  tell  a 
young  man  how  he  shall  spend  several 
years  of  his  life,  this  causes  an  invasion 
of  the  most  precious  and  fundamental 
of  human  rights,  the  right  of  each  citi- 
zen to  live  his  own  life.  And  to  do  this  as 
he  may  choose.  This  is  why  as  a  con- 
servative I  am  strongly  committed  to 
the  voluntary  military  approach. 

Not  only  do  I  beUeve  that  the  draft  is 
wrong,  but  I  also  believe  it  is  wrong  to 
assimie  that  free  men  have  to  be  forced 
to  fight  for  their  country.  I  am  just  old 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  there 
are  still  a  great  many  Americans  among 
us  who  think  enough  of  their  freedom 
that  they  are  wiUing  to  fight  for  it.  Fur- 
thermore, I  think  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  pay  those  who  serve 
in  the  military  a  good  and  ample  wage, 
with  fringe  benefits,  for  shouldering  the 
task. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  remind  Senators 
that  this  is  not  a  new  cause  to  me.  I 
might  say  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  support  this  position  during  the  last 
5  years  of  my  military  service  of  37 
years  when  as  a  Reser\'e  officer,  my  mo- 
bilization day  assignment  was  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  for  the  Air 
Force.  As  I  watched  the  inefficiency  of 
maintaining  the  draft,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  we  had  to  institute  a  differ- 
ent system.  This  was  during  the  early 
1960's. 

Since  then  the  picture  has  steadily 
improved  for  the  voluntary  system  imtil 
today,  when  we  are  standing  on  the  prec- 
ipice, ready  to  dismantle  the  draft  and 
esUbllsh  a  fully  voluntary,  completely 
professional  army. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  repeat  what 
the  Gates  Commission  foimd:  In  short, 
that  a  volimtary  sjrstem  will  work.  This 
was  the  imanlmous  finding  of  a  com- 
mission that  had  started  out  with  mem- 
bers having  many  different  views  and  ex- 
periences. When  the  meetings  began, 
there  was  about  a  50-50  split  among  the 
provolunteer  members  and  the  antivol- 
imteer  members.  By  the  time  the  Com- 
mission had  concluded  its  study,  not  one 
person  was  on  the  other  side.  They  all 
said  that  the  voluntary  service  is  feasible. 
To  get  an  idea  of  why  the  Gates  Com- 
mission is  so  convinced  that  we  can 
achieve  a  force  of  all  volunteers,  you 
must  imderstand  one  of  the  curious  facts 
about  the  composition  of  the  present 
Armed  Forces.  The  truth  is  that  our  cur- 
rent forces  are  already  made  up  pre- 
dominantly of  volunteers.  This  is  some- 
thing that  many  people  do  not  realize. 
We  have  in  my  State  of  Arizona,  for  ex- 
ample, such  a  large  number  of  volunteers 
that  our  draft  call  in  many  months  has 
practically  been  nonexistent. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  In  the  military 
today  1 V4  million  persons  who  are  serving 
beyond  their  first  term  of  service.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  people  are 
true  volunteers.  They  could  have  gotten 
out  if  they  had  wanted. 

Next,  there  are  approximately  800,000 
additional  true  volunteers  in  their  fiBt 
term  of  service.  They  are  individuals  who 
say  that  they  would  have  enlisted  even 
if  there  had  been  no  draft  looming  over 
their  heads. 


This  means  that  we  are  talking  about 
a  miUtary  force  which  right  now  has  on 
the  order  of  2  million  true  volunteers, 
with  over  a  quarter  million  new  ones 
each  year.  Indeed  the  existing  base  of 
volimteers  is  so  large  that  the  Gates 
Commission  found — 

A  fully  Volunteer  Force  of  2.5  million  men 
can  be  achieved  by  improving  pay  and  con- 
ditions of  service  sufficiently  to  Induce  ap- 
proximately 75.000  additional  jroung  men  to 
enlist  each  year. 

So,  no  one  need  fear  that  we  will  sud- 
denly be  required  to  attract  2.5  million 
volunteers  all  at  one  time  in  order  to 
maintain  a  strong  military  force.  All  it 
will  take  is  an  additional  75,000  volun- 
teers each  year.  Surely,  we  can  Improve 
the  conditions  of  military  service  that 
much. 

What  will  it  cost?  Well,  it  certainly 
will  not  bankrupt  us.  The  Gates  Com- 
mission came  up  with  an  extremely  con- 
servative estimate  of  $3.2  billion  in  the 
transition  years  and  $2.1  billion  once  the 
volimtary  force  is  fully  operational.  Now, 
to  my  mind,  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Gates  Conunission  agree,  this  is  too 
high.  In  fact,  I  might  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  what  really  got  me  interested  in  a 
voluntary  force,  outside  of  the  rights  that 
are  concerned,  was  sitting,  on  periods  of 
active  duty  with  the  Air  Force,  both  in 
the  Pentagon  and  out  in  the  field,  and 
realizing  the  tremendous  waste  that  the 
Air  Force  alone  went  through  each  year 
as  we  would  watch  first-term  draftees 
drop  out  to  go  home,  after  having  had 
spent  on  their  education  in  electronics, 
engineering,  hydraulics,  engine  care,  and 
so  forth,  from  $85,000  up  to  the  Lord 
knows  what.  My  business  sense  told  me 
that  if  we  could  keep  those  men.  or  a 
majority  of  them,  in  the  Air  Force,  we 
could  probably  in  the  long  run  make 
money  by  it.  I  am  still  of  that  opinion.  My 
Instinct  tells  me  that  the  savings  to  the 
Government    have    not    been    weighed 
heavily  enough.  I  am  speaking  from  ex- 
perience because  I  studied  the  application 
of  this  proposal  during  my  annual  tours 
of  duty  with  the  Air  Force  in  personnel  at 
the  Pentagon  in  the  early  1960's.  I  was  as- 
tounded at  the  amoimt  of  money  that  it 
cost  just  the  Air  Force  alone  each  year 
to  retrain  a  man  for  a  slot  that  had  been 
vacated  by  another  man.  This  training 
in  a  4-year  term  can  nm  as  high  as 
$250,000  in  the  case  of  enlisted  men.  In 
the  case  of  officers,  it  can  be  double  that, 
or  more. 

In  fact.  Senators  may  not  know  it,  but 
in  a  B-52  first-term  pilot  we  have  in- 
vested about  a  million  dollars  in 
training. 

I  admire  these  men,  for  they  can  look 
across  the  street  and  see  an  airline  pilot 
for  almost  any  domestic  airline  making 
almost  three  times  what  they  are  mak- 
ing; and,  even  realizing  that  when  the 
747  pay  scale  goes  in  they  will  be  making 
five  and  a  half  times  what  these  yoimg 
men  make,  there  are  still  enough  of  them 
willing  to  stay  that  it  makes  me  believe 
we  still  have  enough  young  men  with 
the  interests  of  their  country  at  heart  to 
fill  a  voluntary  army. 

The  average  enlistee  or  draftee  who 
goes  through — ^let  us  say  training  in  elec- 
tronics at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base— has 
over  $80,000  Invested  In  him.  If  he  drops 


out,  somebody  has  to  fill  that  slot,  and 
the  estimate  I  came  up  with  was  that  it 
would  save  the  Air  Force  alone  about  $1 
billion  a  year  if  we  could  have  men  that 
we  could  keep  in  these  slots. 

My  thinking  Is  borne  out  by  the  per- 
sonal views  of  Milton  Friedman,  who  has 
studied  this  for  a  long  time.  In  his  view, 
as  an  economist,  the  mixed  force  of  part 
volunteers-part  draftees  is  grossly  ineffi- 
cient. As  he  points  out,  in  order  to  man 
an  armed  force  with  part  conscripts  a 
larger  total  force  is  needed.  For  example, 
a  man  drafted  for  2  years  spends  the 
first  6  months  or  so  In  training.  The  last 
3  months  of  his  service  he  is  being  proc- 
essed for  discharge.  You  are  lucky  if  you 
get  1  year  of  service  out  of  the  man  for 
the  2  years  he  is  in  the  military.  In  addi- 
tion, there  must  be  people  to  train  him. 

The  result  is  that  the  all-volunteer 
force  needs  fewer  people  than  a  mixed 
force.  The  Gates  report  found  that  to 
maintain  a  2.5  million-man  force  which 
includes  draftees,  each  year  about  440,- 
000  young  men  must  be  recruited  for  the 
enlisted  forces.  Under  a  completely  vol- 
unteer service,  only  325,000  people  are 
needed.  In  other  words,  the  mixed  force 
wastes  115,000  men  a  year  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  same  military  effectiveness 
as  the  all-volunteer  force. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  about  the 
Gates  report  is  that  it  is  honest  in  arriv- 
ing at  its  estimates.  For  example,  con- 
trary to  what  its  critics  charge,  the  Gates 
Conunission  tackled  head  on  the  prob- 
lem that  the  Army  faces  in  filling  the 
hard-to-fill  infantry  spots.  The  Commis- 
sion wisely  set  its  compensation  tables  at 
levels  high  enough  to  provide  the  Army 
with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  volun- 
teers which  it  requires.  The  Army  was 
considered  separately  because  the  Com- 
mission recognized  that  this  was  a  criti- 
cal element.  As  the  report  Indicates: 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  If  com- 
pensation Is  set  at  levels  which  satisfy  Army 
requirements,  the  other  services  will  be  able 
to  attract  enough  qualified  volunteers  to 
meet  their  respective  requirements. 

So,  if  anyone  says  that  the  Gates  Com- 
mission has  not  considered  the  special 
problems  confronting  the  Army  it  is  pure 
hogwash.  They  have  not  read  the  report. 

Another  misleading  question  that  will 
be  raised  by  critics  is  "What  happens  In 
case  of  a  national  emergency?"  Again, 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  scare  tactic. 
If  anyone  thinks  that  the  draft  is  going 
to  provide  emergency  forces  on  the  spot, 
then  he  does  not  understand  much  about 
war. 

Conscription  cannot  provide  emer- 
gency forces.  It  never  has,  and  I  see  no 
way.  after  37  years  of  military  service 
that  it  can.  The  first  recourse  will  be  to 
the  Ready  Reserves,  Including  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  the  words  of  the  Gates 
report — 

Conscription  cannot  provide  emergency 
forcea:  It  takes  many  months  of  ta-aming  for 
civilians  to  become  soldiers. 

Thus,  It  Will  be  the  Reserve  forces 
which  will  provide  Immediate  support  to 
the  active  forces.  Like  the  active  duty 
forces,  the  Reserve  units  will  be  recruited 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  measure  we  have  sponsored  will 
automatically  Increase  the  drill  pay  for 
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Reserve  participation  at  the  same  time 
that  it  provides  pay  Increases  for  the  ac- 
tive component.  In  my  view,  this  mcrease 
will  be  sufficient  to  encourage  Reserve  en- 
listments adequate  to  maintain  a  volun- 
tary Reserve  force  which  is  large  enough 
to  support  a  voluntary  active  duty  force. 
Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, conscription  could  be  reinstituted 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  almost  unmedl- 
ately  because  our  plan  provides  for  the 
continued  registration  of  aU  yp^n^  m^ 
In  the  United  States  even  though  toe 
draft  itself  will  be  done  away  with.  This 
standby  system  wiU  satisfy  the  long-term 
needs  of  the  Nation.  .w  „K«i,f 

This  brings  us  closer  to  the  truth  about 
the  proposed  amendment.  It  will  not  end 
the  draft  immediately.  It  will  not  leave 
the  country  defenseless  In  time  of  sud- 
den emergency.  It  will  not  bankrupt  the 
budget.  It  will  not  Injure  the  national 

The  voluntary  mUitary  amendment 
will  Improve  the  conditions  of  military 
service  It  will  provide  immediately  upon 
Its  enactment  for  a  50-percent  mcrease 
in  the  value  of  basic  pay  for  first-term 
enlistees  and  28  percent  for  first-term  of - 
fleers.  The  Increase  for  those  In  their 
second  term  Is  about  9  percent. 

In  addition,  it  wiU  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  put  into  el- 
fect  as  soon  as  practical,  several  other 
features  which  will  make  military  life 
more    attractive.    For    example     profi- 
ciency pay  should  be  made  available  to 
all  persons  wiUi  special  skills.  Promo- 
tions should  be  accelerated  for  high- 
quality  persormel.  Military  men  shouid 
acquire  vested  rights  to  retirement  ben- 
efits after  5  years  of  service.  simUar  to 
civiUan  employees.  And.  the  Government 
should  provide  an  equitable  survivor  an- 
nuity program  for  military  retirees  which 
Is  on  a  par  with  the  one  that  is  offered 
to  civUian  employees.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Murphy)  and 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  shortly  that 
wUl  nail  down  the  survivor  feature  of 
the  volunteer  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  are 
needed  whether  or  not  we  move  to  an 
all-volunteer  mUltary.  The  hidden  tax 
which  is  imposed  on  Americans  who  are 
valiantly  serving  their  country  should  be 
removed  even  if  we  do  not  end  the  draft. 
The  idea  of  regarding  military  personnel 
as  some  kind  of  feudal  slaves  who  can  be 
expected  to  labor  at  half  of  what  the 
civilian  market  wlU  pay  Is  unworthy  of 
a  modem,  civilized  nation. 

To  my  mind,  any  Senator  who  votes 
against  this  amendment  will  be  an- 
nouncing to  the  men  and  women  now 
in  the  Armed  Forces  that  he  believes 
they  are  undeserving  of  getting  the  un- 
proved benefits  our  amendment  will  pro- 
vide A  vote  against  the  proposal  is  a 
clear-cut  vote  to  deny  to  each  of  the 
persons  now  serving  in  the  mUitary  their 
chance  to  be  put  on  a  level  of  equaUty 
with  their  civilian  counterparts. 

Not  only  that,  but  also  by  voting 
against  the  amendment,  Senators  wUl  »>e 
sabotaging  any  chance  that  the  draft 
can  be  permitted  to  die  next  year.  If  any 
Senator  means  more  than  Upserylce 
when  he  says  he  endorses  the  principle 
of  the  voluntary  military,  then  he  will 
vote  for  this  amendment  as  a  way  to  set 


the  foundation  on  which  a  voluntary  sys 
tem  can  be  erected. 

Why  not  give  it  a  chance?  Why  not 
put  into  effect  the  Improvements  which 
we  recommend  and  see  whether  or  not 
this  WiU  attract  an  adequate  number  of 
volunteers  so  that  the  forced  draft  can 

end?  , 

Mr  President,  that  has  been  my  posi- 
tion aU  along.  I  want  to  give  this  a  try 
If  it  does  not  work,  aU  Congress  has  to  do 
Is  to  reenact  the  draft. 

We  aU  realize  that  this  issue  will  have 
to  be  debated  again  next  year.  We  will 
each  have  to  make  a  fresh  decision  at 
that  time  about  whether  or  not  condi- 
tions have  changed  sufficiently  so  that 
the  draft  can  be  allowed  to  expire  on 
June  30  of  1971. 

Therefore,  if  a  Senator  has  a  precon- 
ceived Idea  that  tiie  voluntary  system 
wUl  not  work,  and  he  wishes  to  create 
a  situation  In  which  that  prediction  will 
be  borne  out,  then  he  will  vote  against 
the  amendment.  But  if  he  is  willing  to 
keep  an  open  mind  on  this  matter,  and 
If  he  is  willing  to  give  the  voluntary  pro- 
posal a  fair  test,  then  he  will  support 
the  amendment. 

What  harm  will  be  done?  We  are  not 
voting  to  abolish  the  draft  here  and 
now  We  are  only  voting  now  on  whether 
we  will  give  all  military  personnel,  both 
conscripts  and  enlistees,  officers  Mid 
career  members,  decent  and  eqi^table 
service  conditions.  The  question  of  flnaUy 
ending  the  draft  will  not  come  up  untU 
next  year. 

Some  Senators  may  wonder  why  we  do 
not  wait  for  hearings.  Well,  we  can  have 
hearings  on  the  question  of  ending  the 
diaf t  next  year.  But  time  is  running  out 
on  the  chance  to  put  Into  effect  the  bene- 
fits that  are  needed  as  a  precondition 
to  establishing  a  voluntary  service. 

After  all,  our  proposal  was  originally 
introduced  as  a  bill,  as  far  back  as 
January  of  1969.  We  have  been  seeking 
hearings  on  Uie  proposed  legislation  ever 
since  To  use  the  fact  now  that  we  have 
had  no  hearings  as  a  reason  for  not  act- 
ing on  the  proposal  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  make  much  logic.  There  is  no  time 
left  for  hearings.  These  improvements 
In  the  pay  structure  have  to  be  put  Into 
effect  Immediately.  If  hearings  are  de- 
sired, then  I  suggest  that  we  should 
adopt  this  amendment  now  and  plan  to 
hold  our  committee  sessions  next  year 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  these 
changes  are  enough  to  make  a  completely 
volunteer  system  work. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  know  there 
is  some  question  about  where  the  Presi- 
dent stands  on  this.  I  have  not  talked  to 
the  President  personally  about  It. 

I  need  not  remind  my  Republican  col- 
league, the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
that  a  voluntary  miUtory  was  not  only  a 
part  of  the  platform  of  1964  but  also  of 
1968  In  fact.  I  recall  that  in  the  fljst 
speech  I  made  seeking  the  office  of  Pru- 
dent in  my  hometown  of  Prescott.  Ariz.. 
I  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  voluntaiy 
mlUtary.  and  the  President  has  since 
spoken  out  In  favor  of  It. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  the  volun- 
teer Army  to  Uie  test.  Set  the  stage  so 
that  we  can  honesUy  tell  wheUier  or  not 
the  draft  can  be  allowed  to  expire  next 


year  If  It  can,  then  the  action  we  take 
today  wUl,  In  a  short  time,  restore  Amer- 
ica to  the  best  traditions  of  a  free  society. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
should  like  to  commend  the  very  out- 
standing presentation  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

I  have  had  the  great  privUege  of  know- 
ing  the  Senator  from  Arizona  now  for 
over  a  decade.  I  have  known  him  on  toe 
campaign  ti-aU  as  we  campaigned  to- 
gether in  1964.  I  was  proud  to  be  on  his 
team  as  he  sought  toe  Presidency  of  toe 
United  States. 

I  have  seen  him  in  his  home  State  of 
Arizona  and  have  observed  him  m  the 
Senate  since  his  return  here. 

Whether  one  agrees  on  aU  issues  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  it  must  be  said 
that  toe  Senator  from  Arizona  is  deeply 
concerned  and  committed  to  toe  prin- 
ciple of  individual  freedom  m  this  coun- 
try. I  have  never  known  him  to  tajce  a 
stend  on  or  to  fight  for  a  cause  that  did 
not  at  least  recognize  toe  Importance  of 
toe  individual  and  his  rights  within  a  free 

society 

I  believe  that  his  leadership  on  tols 
amendment  and  his  presentation  today 
confirm  and  reiterate  that  characteristic 
which  aU  of  BARRY  GoLDWATO's  friends, 
even  his  opponents,  recognize  In  him. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  with  him  on  toe 
same    Issue    and    the    same    platform, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  take  this  oc- 
casion once  more  to  express  my  deep  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  him,  not  be- 
SSse  we  agree  on  this  Particular  ^e 
but.  over  and  above  all  issues,  tills  is  the 
kind  of  integrity  Uiis  man  presents.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  wlto  him. 
^   GOLDWATER.  Will  toe  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  at  toat  point? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr    GOLDWATER.  I  should  Uke  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  f or  Ws 
charitable  remarks,  and  would  Uke  to 
SSJ  out  sometiung  that  many  Ube«^ 
in  tois  country  overtook  and.  I  must  say. 
many  conservatives  also  overtook. 

We  hear  the  young  people  say  in 
America  today.  "We  want  to  do  ^ 
S^^T^i^  a  great  way  to^«g 
what  conservatives  have  been  tryU«  to 
Ly  for  hundreds  and  toousaads  of 
^rs  namely.  "We  want  to  Uve  our 
U^'unoppr^ed  by  a  centr^  gov^- 
mSt.  We^ant  to  choose  what  we  want 
to  do  wito  our  Uves.  except  in  tim«  01 
eiie?gency  when  it  becomes  obvious  that 
l^^ve  to  resort  to  a  tactic  such  as  toe 

draft " 

That  is  toe  clear  lesson  I  learn  as  1 
travd  across  America  and  visit  wito  our 
yomg^ople  in  grade  schools,  l^h 
f^^ls  Vnd  colleges,  and  wh>  they  wUl 
not^  themselves  conservativ^'  ^I 
«irilv  and  \viU  not  even  identify  them 
Sl'S'^to  any  particular  P^^^'^ 

I  beUeve  toat  what  we  are  todrng  to 
AmeriM  today  is  not  young  people  to  op- 
iSn  tomUltary  service,  per  se.  to^- 

S^cS  as  It  might  mewi  serv^Jfey^a^ 
«niintrv  They  are  patriotic.  Tney  are 
S^S^eKs.  I  JiSt  believe  they  have 
^me  imbued  with  toe  one  cratral 
SSt  oTwhat  began  toe  United  States 
of  America:  Freedom. 

I  do  not  mean  freedom  from  taxes,  or 
freedom  from  oppression,  but  toe  free- 
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dom  to  do  what  one  wants  to  do.  as  long 
as,  in  doing  "our  thing."  it  does  not  hurt 
someone  else.  ^ 

Mr  President,  when  I  say  that.  I  am 
stating  what  I  have  found  in  this  coun- 
tS   I  hope  that  my  Uberal  friends  on 
S  other  side  of  the  aisle  wiU  Pay  some 
heed  to  this  and  not  try  to  find  in  the  re- 
marks and  activities  of  our  young  people 
^me  ulterior  or  obscure  motive.  To  me 
it  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  commg  up  above 
xny  Arizona  desert.  These  young  people 
^  ahead  of  us.  We  older  People  have 
got  so  used  to  oppressive  government  so 
Led  to   the  government  running  our 
Uvea    that  we  sort   of   think   we   can 
hdp'it  no  longer.  But  not  these  young 
neoole  I  admire  them  for  it. 
•^ain  before  I  leave  the  Chamber,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  fnend  from 
Oregon  who  had  the  courage  to  prepare 
this  amendment  and  to  introduce  it 

I  look  forward,  in  the  days  ahead,  to 
the  opportunity  to  help. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  very  much. 

Let  me  point  out  one  aspect  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  He 
has  eloquently  focused  upon  how  fal- 
lacious It  is  to  apply  labels  to  poUtical 
personalities  and  political  issues,  that  an 
Issue  is  Uberal  or  conservative,  or  some- 
one is  liberal  or  conservative. 

I  need  not  quote  the  famous  Ime  from 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta 
"lolanthe,"  which  indicates  that  every 
boy  and  every  girl  born  into  the  world 
was  bom  a  Uttie  bit  liberal  or  a  littie 
bit  conservative. 

But  it  Is  important  to  note  those  who 
are  generaUy  referred  to  as  conserva- 
tives, like  my  good  friend  from  Arizona 
and  those  who  are  generaUy  referred  to 
as  Uberals.  such  as  perhaps  my  position 
would  represent  in  the  political  spec- 
trum: but  I  think  basicaUy,  In  terms  of 
classical  labels,  we  on  the  so-called 
Uberal  side  have  also  prided  ourselves 
that  we  put  human  rights  before  prop- 
erty rights.  We  like  to  pound  the  desk 
and  make  speeches  about  how  we  on  the 
Uberal  side  are  always  in  the  vanguard 
on    any    question    concerning    human 

I  say  that  this  is  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  human  rights,  that  we  do  not  have 
to  be  Uberal  or  conservative  to  recog- 
nize it:  namely,  whetiier  we  are  goin^  to 
maintain  our  medieval  system  of  tax- 
m-kind-  requiring  obligation,  force,  and 
coercion,  as  a  basis  for  giving  our  lives 
to  the  government,  in  lieu  of  some  other 
kind  of  tax.  We  abandoned  that  kind 
of  thinking  when  Uiis  country  was  cre- 
ated That  kind  of  thinking  abounded 
in  Europe.  That  was  the  way  the  mon- 
archies in  Europe  functioned.  They  de- 
clared that  the  males  had  to  give  that 
kind  of  support  to  their  king  and  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  that  we  fall  into  some  rather 
bad  ways  when  we  begin  to  accept  that 
thinking  as  a  way  of  life.  I  am  disturbed 
at  times  when  I  find  that  there  are  those 
who  say.  "well,  it  is  tiie  l«ser  of  two 
evils."  or  "it  Is  the  least  of  aU  e^. 
that  "we  must  accept  It.  because  there » 
Is  no  better  way."  or  "it  might  c<»t  us 
a  Uttie  more  money  to  do  it  some  other 
way."  , 
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I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  accept  all 
that  as  being  valid  excuses  for  inaction. 
Our  young  people  have  been  patient 
in  this  country— far  more  patient  than 
would  be  required  even  of  someone  who 
has  had  to  Uve  under  this  kind  of  in- 
equitable and  involuntary  servitude,  if 
we  want  to  caU  it  that.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  exaggerating  to  caU  it  involuntary 
servitude,  when  many  young  men  are 
being  pushed  into  a  war  that  their  con- 
science resents  yet.  because  of  draft  In- 
equities, are  required  to  do  so  because 
there  is  not  a  broad  enough  interpreta- 
tion of  a  conscientious  objector  or  some 
other  related  issue. 

I  beUeve  it  is  time  that  Congress  stand 
up  and  recognize  that  one  of  the  deepest 
issues  in  this  country  that  divides  our 
people  today  among  Uie  various  seg- 
ments, black  or  white,  young  or  old,  is 
that  we  have  a  system  of  inherent  in- 
equity. Its  very  title  teUs  us  that— "Selec- 
tive Service."  We  could  call  it  "discrimi- 
natory service"  and  that  would  be  Just 
about  as  accurate. 

until  we  abolish  the  draft  and  create 
the  opportunity  for  our  young  people  to 
give  service  to  their  country  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  we  wUl  find  America  deeply 
troubled,  that  Increasing  tiie  poUce  force 
alone  will  not  solve  it.  We  are  going  to 
find  that  force,  no  matter  how  applied. 
WiU  not  push  down  or  put  out  the  kind  or 
resentinent  we  find  today  against  a  com- 
pulsory, coercive  and  medieval  system 
of  conscription. 

Mr  President,  we  are  talking  today, 
and  we  have  been  for  several  weeks, 
about  the  MUitary  Procurement  Act  to 
which  this  amendment  wiU  eventually  be 
proposed.  I  think  when  we  talk  about 
mUitary  procurement,  we  ought  to  tnmK 
in  terms  other  than  mere  weaponry.  We 
are  talking  about.  In  a  very  germane  way. 
the  fundamental  of  our  defense  system— 
that  is.  Its  personnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  significant — u 
not  the  most  significant-amendments 
that  we  have  considered  up  to  this  point 
And  that  is  manpower  procurement.  Let 
us  broaden  our  view  and  vision  as  we 
talk  in  the  days  ahead  on  the  Military 
Procurement  Act  and  incorporate  the 
concept  to  realize  that  we  are  talking 
about  people  as  weU  as  instrumentaUties 
and  weaponry  and  airplanes  and  tanks 
and  aircraft  carriers  and  so  on. 
Mr.   COOK.  Mr.  President,  wiU   the 

Senator  yield?  *  t  »«! 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  for  a  question 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
tills  to  tiie  Senator  from  Oregon  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  One  of  the 
first  biUs  that  I  became  a  cosponsor  of 
when  I  first  came  here  a  year  and  a  haii 
ago  was  a  blU  to  establish  a  Volunteer 
Army  I  remember  then  in  dlscussmg  it 
on  many  occasions  that^as  tiie  Senator 
from  Oregon  mentioned— people  would 
say  it  somehow  or  other  is  going  to  create 
a  mercenary  force.  That  was  so  weU  cov- 
ered by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  who 
pointed  out  that  the  hierarchy  of  the 
mUltary  estabUshment  is  a  professional 
force.  These  are  professionals,  as  they 

should  be.  ^    „       * 

I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  one  of  tiie  things  I 


was  able  to  do.  and  was  delighted  to  do, 
was  to  hold  the  hearings  open  on  the 
18-year-old  vote  so  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  coiUd 
testify  before  our  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment Subcommittee.  I  think  that  we  are 
talking  about  aU  of  these  things  In  one 
Uttie  baU  of  wax.  reaUy. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  a  volun- 
tary army  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
young  people  of  this  country.  I  think  we 
are  taUdng  about  the  opportunity  for 
18-  19-.  and  20-year-olds  to  cast  their 
ballots  in  aU  elections  across  the  coun- 
try I  have  been  able  to  say  to  many  of 
those  from  the  sophisticated  States  that 
I  now  find  myself  associated  with  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  "Why  did 
not  you  long  ago  do  as  the  Common- 
wealtii  of  Kentucky  did  in  1954  when  we 
aUowed  the  young  people  to  cast  their 
votes  in  all  elections,  starting  in  19547 

Another  thing  that  we  run  up  against. 
I  would  refresh  the  memory  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  is  tiiat  when  we  talk 
about  equal  rights  for  women,  the  first 
thing  someone  says.  If  he  wants  to  be 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Is  that  everyone  should  be  treated 
equally.  The  first  thing  they  say  is.  "Are 
you  wUling  to  be  drafted?" 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  whether  they  are 
wUUng  to  be  drafted.  I  think  that  every 
person  In  this  country,  man  or  woman. 
Is  wUllng  to  defend  this  country  when 
this  country  needs  to  be  defended. 

When  the  young  people  of  this  country 
say  "Why  does  this  have  to  continue," 
I  have  to  say,  "I  think  it  is  because  we 
have  gotten  ourselves  in  a  rut  and  have 
continued  for  so  many  years  that  we 
do  not  know  how  to  stop  it." 

We  started  it  before.  We  stopped  it 
before.  The  Senator  and  I  are  on  a  sepa- 
rate bUl  that  calls  for  registration  in  the 
event  of  national  emergency  declared 
under  the  Constitution  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  going  to  keep  this  bank  of 
ability  and  capability  that  Is  so  obviously 
and  so  absolutely  ready  to  serve  this 
Nation  and  wUl  always  be  ready. 

I  would  like  to  feel  that  one  of  the 
things  that  wlU  really  come  out  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Senate,  is  th^ 
amendment  which  wUl  be  weU  debated, 
and  the  fact  that  we— the  Senate,  and 
not  the  House— added  the  amendment 
on  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1964  providing  for  the  18-.  19-.  and  20- 
year-olds  in  this  Nation  voting  in  aU 
elections,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  on 
the  calendar  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  equal  rights  under  the 
Constitution  for  every  Individual  in  this 
country  regardless  of  sex,  religion,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be. 

I  think  that  we  have  put  all  of  the 
things  in  perspective  in  the  year  1970. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  Arizona— who 
has  left  the  fioor  at  the  momentr— because 
many  of  these  things,  as  the  Senator 
and  I  know— the  Senator  has  been  an 
advocate  of  for  quite  some  time. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  aUow- 
ing  me  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  commendation.  „i  ♦k^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  without  losing  my  right 

to  the  fioor. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  dio  not  know  how  long  the  Senator  was 
going  to  speak.  I  just  want  to  ask  some 
questions    and    make    some    comments 

also.  .  . 

Does  the  Senator  really  propose  in  his 
amendment,  should  it  become  law  that 
after  June  30.  1971,  we  shaU  no  longer 
have  a  Selective  Service  Act?  In  other 
words.  Is  this  a  bUl  to  create  a  volunteer 
Army  or  is  It  a  bUl  to.  in  effect,  repeal 
the  Selective  Service?  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  two. 
Mr  HATFIELD.  There  is  a  dlflterence. 
I  would  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  by  stating  that  this  amend- 
ment would  implement  as  of  now  the 
pay  scale  for  the  existing  mUitary  force 
of  conscripts  and  volunteers.  It  would 
permit  the  selective  service  law  we  are 
now  under  to  expire. 

It  does  not  commit  the  Senate  at  this 
time  to  repealing  the  Selective  Service 
Act  that  is  in  effect,  because  it  would 
merely  permit  it  to  expire.  However,  it 
would  immediately  implement  the  nec- 
essary ingredients  for  an  all-volunteer 
miUtery  service. 

I  would  add  one  final  thing,  that  it 
does  require  and  permit  the  machinery 
for    a    continued    registration    of    the 
^     young  men  in  this  country.  It  does  not 
o     permit  the  drafting  of  those  young  men 
X     because  If  Congress  does  not  act  to  ex- 
tend the  draft,  and  the  draft  is  per- 
mitted to  expire  in  June   1971.  there 
would  be  no  draft  system.  There  would 
be  no  draftees.  Therefore  the  only  obli- 
gation would  be  for  a  young  man  to 
appear  at  an  appropriate  place  and  give 
his  name,  address,  and  age. 

The  reason  for  continuing  the  regis- 
tration system  is  simply— as  referred  to 
a  moment  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky—that  If  this  country  should  face 
the  necessity  of  reinstltuting  the  draft, 
that  It  be  Uke  the  census  In  that  we 
would  have  an  Inventory  of  the  eligible 
young  men  who  might  have  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  new  draft  system. 

That  is  the  only  purpose  that  the  new 
registration  system  would  provide  or  the 
only  reason  that  it  would  exist. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  That  brings  up  another 
question.  What  would  the  Senator  pro- 
pose doing  about  a  young  man  that  was 
drafted  3  months  before  the  Selective 
Service  Act  expired?  What  would  be  his 

situation? ^ 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Any  young  man  that 
would  be  drafted  under  the  existing  law 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  would  have  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  after  the  transition  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  would  be  the 
presumption  imless  specific  action  is 
taken  later  by  Congress  or  some  other 
provision  created.  But  it  would  be  the 
assumption  that  any  man  drafted  under 
the  existing  law  would  serve  out  his  ob- 


Ugation  under  the  existing  law,  which 
is  2  years. 

Mr  STENNIS.  We  have  figures  here, 
whicli  I  wUl  not  go  Into  now  on  the 
Senator's  time.  They  show  that  it  is  the 
Selective  Service  Act  which  brings  the 
men  in.  who  are  really  avaUable  to  be 
assigned  to  Vietnam,  or  anywhere.  This 
biU  makes  certain  pledges,  assurances, 
guarantees,  and  double  guarantees,  for 
example,  as  to  the  Middle  East,  and 
taking  on  additional  burdens  to  those 
we  already  have. 

We  have  figures  which  show  the  esti- 
mation of  what  the  volunteer  army  con- 
cept would  draw  in  getting  men  to  go 
into  one  war  that  is  aUready  on.  I  wUl 
not  go  into  that  further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator's  comment  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  has 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
ment that  the  matter  of  producing  man- 
power requirements  to  meet  the  national 
needs,  or  Implementing  existing  or  an- 
ticipated foreign  poUcy,  is  all  found 
within  the  number  of  men  required  un- 
der each  month's  draft  caU.  which,  as 
long  as  this  draft  system  operates,  is  very 
flexible.  So  this  amendment  at  this  time 
would  have  nothing  to  do  vdth  that  kind 
of  need  or  meeting  unanticipated  needs. 
Under  an  all-voluntary  system  you  would 
find  a  greater  capacity  to  meet  unantici- 
pated needs  than  we  have  found  under 
the  draft  system. 

We  had  the  draft  system  at  the  time 
of  the  Berlin  alrUft  or  tiie  Korean  crisis 
and  we  had  to  call  up  World  War  H  vet- 
erans In  order  to  have  quaUfied  person- 
nel to  send  to  those  areas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Reserve.  We  spend  considerable 
amounts  of  money  each  year  on  the  Re- 
serves We  caUed  them  up  at  the  tune 
of  the  BerUn  crisis  and  the  Korean  cri- 
sis In  this  war  we  did  not  caU  them  up. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  would  continue 
under  the  volunteer  system  to  expend 
money  for  the  Reserve  programs  to  meet 
such  crisis.  ^         . 

Mr  STENNIS.  We  get  a  great  number 
of  those  men  in  the  Reserves  throiigh 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  The  Senator 
should  not  forget  that.  If  the  Selective 
Service  Act  were  repealed  we  would  have 
a  vastly  different  practice. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  waited  a  long 

time  to  ask  a  few  questions,  but  if  the 

Senator  insists  on  being  heard,  I  yield. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOK.  I  would  hope  that  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi presents  his  figures  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  brought  in  under  the 
draft  and  those  who  volunteer,  that  we 
would  take  into  consideration  a  new  set 
of  figures  based  on  a  new  pay  scale,  be- 
cause I  do  not  beUeve  we  can  hold  out  to 
the  young  people  of  this  country  an  op- 
portunity to  volunteer  at  the  present 
pay  scale  imder  the  present  miUtary  sys- 
tem. 

I  merely  want  to  add  that  I  hope  when 
these  figures  are  presented  we  under- 
stand they  reflect  the  present  pay  scale 


imder  conscription  and  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  because  whether  one  is 
drafted  or  whether  one  volimteers,  a  pri- 
vate makes  the  same  amount  of  money. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  the 
complete  picture  In  a  reflection  of  figures 
showing  that  in  the  month  of  July  the 
Selective  Service  took  In  16,000  or  18,000 
men  and  only  2,000  or  7.000  may  have 
volimteered.  because  I  think  when  you 
keep  up  with  the  cost  of  Uving  and  give 
a  man  a  decent  wage  to  participate  in  the 
voluntary  system,  he  is  more  amenable 
to  join  that  system  than  he  would  be 
under  a  refiection  of  present  statistics. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  because  he  puts  his 
finger  on  the  point  that  is  involved  here. 
Furthermore,  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  about  the  caUing 
of  the  Reserves,  under  the  Gates  Com- 
mission   recommendation,    which    this 
amendment  incorporates,  the  hourly  pay 
for  reservists  in  the  first  year  of  duty 
would  rise  from  $1  to  between  %2  and 
$2.50,  depending  on  his  grade  and  length 
of  service. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    How    many    wotdd 
volunteer  to  go  to  Vietnam  for  that  $1.50 
difference  he  would  make? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  did  not  understand 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  many  would 
volunteer  to  go  to  Vietnam  for  the  dif- 
ference in  pay  he  would  be  making?  How 
many  would  volunteer? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  could  only  say  It 
would  be  more  than  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  present  level  of  services  there. 
This  is  not  based  on  personal  opinion. 

Again  I  refer  to  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion which  addresses  itself  to  whether 
a  volunteer  mUltary  at  this  moment 
would  provide  enough  manpower  to 
maintain  the  Vietnam  commitment.  On 
that  Gates  Commission  there  was  Gen. 
Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  former  Supreme 
Allied  Commsmder  in  Europe,  and  Gen- 
eral Norstad.  who  was  also  the  former 
Supreme  AUied  Commander  in  Europe. 
Both  of  those  generals,  along  with  for- 
mer Secretary  Thomas  Gates,  came  out 
with  the  unanimous  viewpoint  that  we 
would  have  sufficient  manpower  to  meet 
our  present  Vietnam  obligations  if  we 
instituted  a  volimtary  mUitary  at  this 
time. 

I  know  the  Senator  probably  has  the 
figures  but.  according  to  the  Pentagon 
today  2  mUlion  volimteers  are  repre- 
sented In  our  armed  services. 

This  was  also  the  case  in  1965  before 
the  great  influx  of  the  Vietnam  draft. 
So  when  one  considers  the  fact  we  have 
this  number  of  true  volunteers  at  the 
time  of  miUtary  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. I  think  it  is  ample  evidence  we 
should  be  able  to  maintain  the  require- 
ments to  carry  out  our  policy.  But  it 
might  also  be  an  interesting  commentary 
as  to  whether  in  a  democratic  system,  a 
foreign  poUcy  is  so  out  of  keeping  with 
the  general  popular  will  of  the  people 
that  we  feel  we  may  not  be  able  to  im- 
plement that  foreign  poUcy  by  a  volun- 
tary miUtary.  I  think  it  represents  a  very 
sad  commentary  on  our  approach  to  a 
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free  society  if  In  maintaining  that  for- 
eS  S  they  cannot  get  the  support 

"'^""SAlS.  That  is  altogether  an- 
other QuesUon.  We  are  already  Uitl^ 
war  I  think,  now.  if  you  really  *-ant  to 
Ttop  the  war  ^  Vietnam^  regardle^  of 
everything  else,  just  repeal  the  Sel«:uve 
aliSceAct  That  will  stop  the  war  rather 
^^^  t^t  is  to  be  the  coming  d«^re 
Hill  Stop  the  war.  regardless^  I  th^ 
that  will  bring  it  to  an  end  to  a  very 

*^£j  SWlD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  at  that  potot? 

^  ItSwIS.  I  do  not  want  to  impose 

°°ji?*lSS§Sj).  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  WouesUon  the  disttoguished  Sena- 

*°Mf  ^TENNIS.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
U^  question,  and  then  I  will  ask  no 
further  questions  at  this  tune. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
senator  from  Arizona,  who  has  left  the 
Sb^r  He  said  something  about  the 
SSon  of  the  administration  on  tWs 
Svendment.  and  he  reminded  us  the 
??Sident  advocated  a  voluntery  Army. 
2d   sT  forth,   under   certain  circum- 

^'mJ^HATPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

'°'^^''*s™SlS.  I  would  like  to  make  a 

"'^I  w'Sl  to  know  Just  what  the  admin- 
isiSTposition  was  before  we  entered 

into  debate  on  this  af  «;|^^!J^, o^"o  ^I 
President's  message  of  AP"!  23.  1970.  ne 
mSe  it  clear  that  the  authority  of  the 
Stive  service  Act  would  have  to  ex- 
tend beyond  July  1. 1971.  t>^„^t* 
I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  is  totally  opposed 
SSi^  amendment.  I  sub^tted  a  ques- 
tion to  the  White  House  I  ask  the  muto 
House  on  Monday  morning.  I  told  them 
I  wanted  a  definite  answer  yes  or  no 
whether  or  not  the  administration  was 
Saving  this  amendment.  I  received  the 
answer  withto  the  last  hour  or  two.  I  am 
Authorized  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate  that  the  administration  is  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill, 
^ere  is  nodoubt  about  it.  The  admin- 
istration is  fuUy  opposed  to  it.  Whatever 
Is  done   about  the   subject  matter.  It 
wants  It  done  in  the  regular  proceses  of 
Tegf^tion.  hearing,  a  biU    and  deter- 
minaUon.  I  want  to  make  that  clear  and 
Dlaln   I  am  certato  that  Is  the  admin- 
istration's position  and  that  I  have  un- 
derstated It  a  UtUe  rather  than  over- 
stated it  a  litUe.                        mT,«fh«vP 
I  bring  that  up  now  so  we  will  nothave 
any  doubt  about  it.  Here  is  the  Pred- 
Senfs  statement  of  April  23.  1970  stat- 
ing  that  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
continuation   of   the   Selective   Service 

System.  ,.   „_-__ 

That  is  just  commonsense.  It  seems 

to  me.  as  long  as  we  are  to  the  situation 

we  are.  _        .  ,  j,__  *« 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yleldto^  to 

me.  I  am  going  to  stay  here  now  until 

I  can  get  the  floor  to  make  somepoints. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
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Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wwit  it 
very  clear  to  the  Ricord.  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  does  not  mind,  that  my 
support  of  this  amendment  has  not  one 
Sg  to  the  world  to  do  with  the  present 
operation  to  Vietiiam.  I  want  ttie  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  to  ^^^^ ,}^f^  .'^^  ,1 
want  tiie  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
know  that.  I  do  not  want  any  question 

about  it  at  all.  ..  •#  t  «,..« 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  «  I  may 
reply  to  Uie  Senator.  I  was  not  talking 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky:  I  was 
talking  to  tiie  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  COOK.  I  merely  want  to  say  it  was 
implied  tiiat  if  we  want  to  bring  every- 
body home  and  end  the  war  now.  by 
passage  of  UUs  amendment  that  can  be 
done.  I  want  it  to  Uie  Record  right  here 
and  now  that  tiiat  is  not  Uie  reason  why 
I  am  cosponsoring  Uie  amendment.  I 
am  cosponsortog  Uie  amendment  because 
I  came  to  Uie  Congress  one  of  Uie  first 
bUls  I  sponsored  was  for  a  volunteer 

*Tthtok  Uiere  may  be  some  degr^of 
confusion  in  Uiis  debate,  and  thte  m^ 
be  so  during  the  whole  tenure  of  the  de- 
bate here.  that,  somehow  or  other,  every 
amendment  is  geared  to  and  al  gned  wi^ 
a  complete  and  absolute  and  immediate 
elimination  of  all  UB.  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  that 
is  not  the  reason  for  my  cosponsorshlp 

"'m/SS^SS;  I  Uiank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  because  Uiat  is  the  very 
potot  I  was  going  to  address  myself  to 
in  response  to  Uie  Senator  from  Missis- 

^'n* was  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
who    brought    up  the    question    as    to 
whether  or  not,  under  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem, we  could  matotain  our  foreign  pol- 
icv  and  our  foreign  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. I  responded  to  Uie  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  as  the  record  wiU  show,  that 
it  was  Uie  opinion  of  the  Gates  Comm  s- 
sion  that  we  could  meet  Uiat  commit- 
ment. In  order  to  take  it  away  from  a 
personal  focus  or  personal  opinion  that 
might  be  distorted  or  misunderstood  be- 
cause of  my  known  position  on  the  war 
in  VieUiam.  I  wanted  it  clearly  under- 
stood Uiat  it  was  a  position  clearly  taken 
by  Uie  Commission  which  tocluded  two 
former  Supreme  Allied  Commanders  m 
Europe  and  a  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fease   and  therefore  it  was  not  in  re- 
spond to  a  position  based  on  Personal 
opinion,  but  on  Uie  valid  observation  of 
men  who  might  probably  support  the 
Vietnam  policy  m  which  we  are  now 

I  want  to  make  it  amply  clear  that 
my  concern  for  the  present  mandatory 
manpower  system  predates  Vietnam  by 
several  years. 

Just  for  Uie  record  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  from  1949  to  1957  I  happened 
to  be  serving  as  a  member  of  the  staff  on 
the  university  campus  and.  mcludea  in 
my  auxiliary  duties  was  that  of  mUltary 
adviser  to  students.  In  addition,  it  was 
my  responsibUlty  to  flU  out  form  SS-109 
eaih  year  which  had  to  be  submitted  to 
draft  boards  with  respect  to  various  male 
students  at  the  university.  It  was  at  Uiat 
time  that  I  could  gather,  by  the  data  and 


understanding.  Uiat  it  was  a J^lfWy  ^"^ 
equitable  system  as  it  related  to  th<Ke 
students  who  got  deferments  for  taktog 
one  major  as  agatost  other  students  who 
took  oUier  majors,  which  would  brtog  the 
whole  question  into  a  matter  of  looking 
at  a  gray  area,  as  to  wheUier  one  student 
shoJd  be  given  a  deferment  for  student 
qualifications  as  against  another 

So  it  was  on  that  basis,  which  pre- 
dates the  Vietiiam  war.  that  I  took  tne 
position  Uiat  our  selective  service  system 
was  highly  inequitable. 

I  alTo  saw  It  durtog  Uie  Berlto  airlift 
and  the  Korean  war,  when  the  systwi 
faUed  to  meet  our  needs  on  the  spectoc 
basis  of  selection.  *v.  *  ™« 

So  I  want  the  record  clear  that  my 
feeUng  about  this  question  antedated  my 
view  on  Uie  war  to  Vietoam  and  has 
nothing  to  do  wiUi  my  commitment  to 
see  Uie  Selective  Service  Systeni  repealed 
and  a  volunteer  system  enacted. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  can  tne 
Senator  convenienOy  yield  to  me  for  a 
few  mtoutes'  comment  at  tills  Potot?  f 
would  appreciate  It.  I  know  Uiat  Uie 
Senator  is  gotog  to  conttoue  his  speech^ 
Mr  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  Uie  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  that 
purpose,  without  reltoquishtog  my  right 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's unfailing  courtesy. 

Mr  President.  I  have  here  a  letter  that 
I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  I  think  should  be  in  Uie 
RECORD,  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Sr  Laird,  dated  August  1*.  1970,  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee regarding  this  amendment. 

I  potot  out.  Mr.  President,  that  as  i 
underetand  the  facts,  every  statement 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
ever  made  on  Uiis  subject  assuniwi.  or  he 
expressly  stated,  that  he  expected  a  con- 
tinuation of  Uie  draft.  This  amendment 
would  cut  that  expectation  off.  He  saia 
that  it  Is  based  upon  a  transition  period, 
and  tills  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
any  transition  period.  This  amendment 
is  at  Uie  opposite  pole  from  what  the 
President,  as  Commander  to  Chief  and 
as  President  of  Uie  United  States,  has 
really  recommended. 
Mr.  Laird  said 


The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  advtoe  you 
of  my  deep  concern  and  strong  opposiUon  to 
Amendment  No.  765  to  HH.  171W. 
^e  ftmcndment  assumes  the  termination 
of^an  legislation  on  July  1,  1971. 1  am  con- 
vlnced  that  military  manpower  needa  wl»  "! 
JtOre  the  continuation  of  the  «iraft,  l^jo^^ 
?hl8  date.  I  point  out  that  the  Pr«'»de='t  i^ 
his  AprU  23,  1970  message  to  Congress  statea 
that  steps  to  reduce  draft  calls  to  zero.  In- 
crease the  number  of  volunteers,  and  to  end 
toe  draft  system  should  be  Initiated  subject 
to  the  overriding  considerations  of  national 
security.  In  stating  his  position,  t^e  President 
provided  three  safeguards  in  propoelng  teml- 
Kn  of  the  draft  First,  the  dnrft  coxUd  not 
be  ended  all  at  once;  there  must  be  a  phasing 
out  of  the  system  In  order  to  insure  mato- 
tenance  of  our  defense  posture  at  each  step. 
Second,  It  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
induction  authority  beyond  July  1.  1971,  and 
third  as  reliance  on  the  draft  Is  decreased,  a 
standby  draft  mechanism  for  emergency  use 
should  be  developed.  This  amendment  does 
not  provide  for  these  essential  safeguards. 

To  terminate  the  draft,  as  proposed  by  this 
amendment,  even  before  the  Congress  has 


appropriated  funds  for  pay  increases  and 
other  incentive  programs  designed  to  increase 
the  number  of  volunteers,  would  seriously 
impair  the  Services'  ability  to  meet  their 
military  manpower  requirements.  Funding 
for  such  legislation  Is  not  provided  In  the 
FY  71  budget.  A  precise  estimate  of  the  costs 
associated  with  this  amendment  Is  not  pos- 
sible because  of  a  lack  of  detaUed  Informa- 
tion. However,  the  annual  costs  in  pay  rates 
alone  (active  and  reserve)  are  estimated  to  be 
above  W  bUUon  for  a  single  fiscal  year.  Full 
implementation  of  the  amendment  woiild 
probably  exceed  $4.0  blUlon  In  budget  costs. 

And  that  is  the  lowest  estimate  I  have 
heard  on  this  matter  yet. 

The  letter  continues: 

The  President  Is  determined  to  move  to  an 
All  Volunteer  Armed  Force  as  rapidly  as  na- 
tional aecurlty  requirements  and  budgetary 
reaUUee  permit.  TO  fix  the  date  of  July  1. 
1971  for  completion  of  the  transition  to  an 
all  volunteer  force,  however,  without  in- 
suring that  funds  are  avaUable  to  apply 
toward  the  Inducement  of  volunteers  and 
without  knowing  the  effectiveness  of  these 
inducements  Is.  in  my  mind,  to  needlessly 
endanger  our  national  security. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  amendment  and 
urge  your  assistance  In  Its  defeat.  Members 
of  my  staff  are  prepared  to  provide  any  fur- 
ther Information  you  or  the  Committee  may 
desire  on  this  critical  subject. 
Sincerely, 

MZLVIN  R.  Laiko. 


Mr.  President,  to  my  humble  opinion 
there  is  nothtog  more  dangerous  that 
we  could  do  for  our  national  security 

I  than  Violate  all  the  prtociples  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  laid 
down,  as  deltoeated  here  by  the  Secre- 
^  tary  of  Defense.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
5  possible— not  possible  at  all— to  in  any 
way  nearly  matotata  our  military 
strength  by  shifting  over  under  this 
amendment.  I  know  what  a  hard  time 
they  are  having  flndtog  money  for  the 
1972  budget,  which  they  are  making  up 
now.  To  just  say  that  they  can  pick 
up  $4  billion  as  though  it  were  chicken 
change  is  to  deny  reality. 

But  the  main  thtog  is.  this  transition 
period  Is  absolutely  necessary.  I  hope 
that  somewhere  down  the  line  we  can 
have  a  so-called  volunteer  Army.  But  It 
is  going  to  take  more  than  dollars  to 
buj-  It.  It  is  going  to  take  more  than  an 
amendment  to  get  it.  It  is  going  to  take 
tolerance,  and  hard  recognition  of  com- 
monsense like  the  President  has  laid 
down.  It  is  going  to  take  more  than  just 
a  commission's  ftoding  to  get  a  bill 
passed,  to  my  humble  opinion. 

We  should  be  getting  toto  that  Gates 
Commission  report  as  soon  as  we  rea- 
sonably can.  and  ftod  out  what  it  means 
and  what  its  burdens  are.  rather  than 
just  the  estimates,  and  see  where  we  are. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  an  opportunity  to  do.  But  to 
come  here  now.  Just  because  it  is  a  fine 
thtog  to  get  done  if  we  can,  and  ignore 
the  best  advice  we  have— and  I  think 
that  is  from  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense— and  say  we  are  gotog 
to  do  it  anyway,  right  now.  why.  I  will 
not  say  it  is  ridiculous,  but  to  my  humble 
opinion  it  would  be  the  height  of  irre- 
sponsibility for  us  to  undertake  to  make 
such  a  drastic  change. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
yieldtog  to  me,  and  I  shall  return  in  a 


few   mtoutes  to  listen  further  to  his 

speech.  .^     ^   , 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his  comments  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pressing his  views,  his  commitments,  and 
his  convictions.  I  respect  the  Senator 
deeply  for  this  as  well  as  for  many  other 
actions  that  he  has  taken,  even  though 
I  may  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
pototed  out  that  this  cannot  be  referred 
to  as  a  dangerous  concept  that  endan- 
gers our  national  security.  This  is  a  con- 
cept that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  endorsed.  This  is  a  concept 
that  both  major  political  parties  of  this 
country,  each  to  its  own  platform,  have 
endorsed.  It  Is  not  a  new  concept. 

This  is  an  American  concept.  The 
draft  is  the  alien  concept  tovolved  here. 
The  draft  is  the  system  that  is  not  to 
keeptog  with  the  traditions  of  America. 
We  have  had  more  than  170  years  of  a 
voluntary  system  to  prove  its  workabil- 
ity and  the  fact  that  it  produced  the 
manpower  to  defend  this  Nation. 

Let  us  also  potot  up  one  thing  further. 
This  is  not  a  "quickie"  action.  This  is 
not  somethtog  we  are  undertaking  here 
to  the  11th  hour,  or  without  sufHcient 
understandtog.  study,  or  consideration.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  this 
proposal  was  first  totroduced  to  1967. 
It  was  retotroduced  to  1969;  and  at  some 
appropriate  time.  I  totend  to  go  back 
over  the  Congressional  Record  and  re- 
cite agato.  particularly  to  remind  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  about  the  fact 
that  this  matter  was  brought  up  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  we  discussed  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  and  at  that 
time  we  were  promised  hearings  on  a 
volunteer  military.  We  were  promised 
hearings  which  never  took  place. 

I  think  we  have  to  realize,  too,  that 
this  does  provide  for  transition.  It  should 
be  understood  that  this  does  not  to  itself 
repeal  the  draft.  This  amendment 
merely  implements  at  this  time  a  pay 
scale  that  is  long  overdue,  regardless  of 
one's  viewpotot  on  manpower  procure- 
ment philosophy;  and  it  sets  the  stage 
for  an  orderly  transition  between  a  con- 
scription system  and  a  volunteer  system, 
because  this  draft  will  remato  to  effect 
until  July  of  next  year,  1971.  That  is  al- 
most a  year  away.  We  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  how  successful  this  is  to 
attracting  young  men  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

If  Congress  waits  until  June  of  next 
year  to  act.  I  can  assure  Senators  that  it 
will  have  only  one  alternative — to  extend 
the  draft.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona made  it  very  clear  earlier  that  any- 
body who  gives  lipservice  to  the  idea  of 
repealing  the  draft  or  getting  rid  of  con- 
scription has  to  support  this  amendment 
to  order  to  set  the  stage  for  a  reasonable 
and  orderly  transition  from  coercion  to 
volunteerlsm. 

Ag^ato,  raising  the  fear  that  swnehow 
we  are  gotog  to  place  this  Nation  to  great 
danger  by  adopting  a  volxmtary  system. 
I  have  to  refer  back  agato.  because  I 
think  it  Is  very  important,  to  note  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Nixon,  along  with  other  Presidents  who 
were  his  predecessors,  saw  fit  to  appotat 


a  special  commission  to  make  a  thorough 
study  and  review  of  the  manpower  pro- 
curement program. 

I  feel  that  here,  agato,  we  are  talktog 
about  procurement;  that  is  what  is  be- 
fore us  to  this  Chamber  today.  Man- 
power procurement  is  only  one  part  of  it, 
and  this  is  the  study  that  was  referred 
to  as  the  Gates  Commission. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
we  are  discussing  an  issue  which  Is  not 
only  germane  to  our  basic  bill  but  also 
has  substance  to  support  of  a  Presiden- 
tial commission. 

Let  me  digress,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  denounced  this  Commission's  re- 
port at  any  pomt.  I  am  not  aware — if  I 
am  unaware,  I  would  like  to  be  made 
aware — that  the  President  has  specifi- 
cally saild  that  this  CcKnmission's  report 
was  wrong.  He  has  not  endorsed  it  posi- 
tively, but  he  has  not  endorsed  it  to  a 
negative  way,  either,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
which  President  Nixon  appototed  was 
Thomas  Gates,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, from  New  York  City. 

The  followtog  people  were  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission: 

Thomas  Curtis,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel.  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  former  Representative  from  Mis- 
souri and  ranktog  Republican  on  Jotot 
Economic  Committee.  UJS.  Congress, 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frederick  Dent,  president.  Mayfalr 
Mills.  Spartanburg.  S.C. 

Milton  Friedman,  Paul  Snowdon  Rus- 
sell, Distinguished  Service  Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

Crawford  Grecnewalt,  chairman, 
finance  committee,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co.,  from  Wilmington,  Del. 

Alan  Greenspan,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Townsend-Greenspan  St  Co..  eco- 
nomic consultants.  New  York  City. 

Alfred  Gruenther,  former  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe,  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Stephen  Herbits,  student,  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 
Theodore  Hesburgh,  president,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  Chairman.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  from  South 
Bend.  Ind. 

Jerome  Holland,  president,  Hampton 
Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

John  Kemper,  headmaster,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Jeanne  Noble,  professor.  New  York 
University,  vice  president.  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women;  former  mem- 
ber. National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Selective  Service;  from  New  York  City. 

Lauris  Norstad,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Owens-Coming  Plberglas  Corp.;  for- 
mer Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Eu- 
rope: New  York  City. 

W.  Allen  Wallls,  president.  University 
of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Roy  Wilkins.  executive  director, 
NAACP,  New  York  City. 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
were  unanimous  to  supporting  not  only 
a  volimtary  military  but  also  imanimous 
to  its  clear  statement  that  this  was  the 
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hour,  this  was  the  time,  to  institute  an 
all-voluntary  service. 

So  this  is  not  some  idea  that  just  came 
down  the  pike,  that  someone  grabbed 
hold  of  and  brought  before  Congress^ 
This  is  something  in  connection  with 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  assisted  in  developing  data  in  sup- 
port of  this  distinguished  Commission. 

This  is  a  concept  that,  as  I  say.  is  more 
in  tradiUon  and  keeping  with  our  his- 
tory than  the  coercive  conscription  sys- 
tem we  have  now. 

Mr  President,  I  have  read  the  names 
of  the  members  of  this  important  Pr^i- 
dential  Commission.  I  feel  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  it  would  be  very  ap- 
propriate to  include  some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  Commission,  some  of  tne 
feeling  and  thinking  that  was  expressed 
by  their  formal  report.  In  that  Commis- 
sion report  we  hear  these  words,  which  i 
think  bring  out  very  eloquently  the  cause 
(or  which  this  amendment  stands  today. 

since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  a  pri- 
mary task  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  haa  been  to  provide  lor  the  common 
defense  of  a  society  established  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  Jiistlce. 
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I  think  that  those  words  in  the  very 
beginning  indicate  that  this  Commis- 
sion which  talked  about  procurement, 
manpower  procurement,  had  committed 
itself  to  one  of  the  highest  ideals  for 
which  this  country  has  ever  been 
known— liberty  and  Justice. 

The  Commission  report  continues  on 
this  point: 

VPlthout  endangering  the  Nation's  secii- 
rltv  the  means  of  defense  should  support 
the 'alms  of  society.  The  Armed  Forces  today 
Dlay  an  honorable  and  Important  part  In 
promoting  the  Nation's  security,  as  they  have 
since  our  freedoms  were  won  on  the  battle- 
field at  Yorktown.  A  fundamental  considera- 
tion that  has  guided  this  commission  Is  the 
need  to  maintain  and  Improve  the  effective- 
ness, the  dignity,  and  status  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  so  that  they  may  continue  to  play 
their  proper  role. 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  we  are  discussing  merely  a 
conscripted  Army  or  a  volunteer  Army. 
This  even  strikes  deeper  at  the  cause 
of  national  defense,  and  that  is  that  we 
want  a  militaiy  system  that  is  effective, 
that  is  the  best  military  system  we  can 
develop  for  the  defense  of  this  country 
and  for  the  money  that  we,  as  taxpayers, 
are  investing  for  that  cause. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  purely  a 
philosophical  point.  Some  may  say. 
"Well  everybody  owes  some  time  or  some 
service  to  his  country."  I  have  had  it 
asked  me  many  times  as  I  have  spoken 
on  this  issue  aroimd  the  country,  "Don  t 
you  feel  that  every  young  man  and  every 
young  woman  owes  a  duty  to  his  coun- 
try?" Of  course,  I  do. 

Mr  President,  let  us  not  be  so  narrow 
In  our  vision  that  we  think  that  duty  can 
only  be  performed  in  military  uniform. 
Let  us  also  be  a  UtUe  more  careful  in  the 
definition  of  what  is  our  country.  I  think 
that  too  often  we  of  our  generation  think 
of  "country"  in  terms  of  geography, 
"rocks  and  rills  and  temple  hills." 

I  think  that  If  we  take  the  time  to 
listen,  take  the  time  to  discuss  with  many 
people  today  the  great  question  of  what 
is  "my  country,"  they  will  personalize  it 


by  saying.    "My  country   is  my  fellow 
man;  my  country  is  people." 

Therefore.  I  say  that  anyone  who  has 
a  desire— and  I  hope  that  all  people  have 
such    a    desire— to    serve    their    fellow 
man— a  schoolteacher,  an  attendant  in 
a    psychiatric    ward,    a    caipenter,    a 
plumber,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  student- 
anyone  who  is  pursuing  a  legitimate  ac- 
tion in  this  country  today  who  is  adding 
to  the  overall  production  of  goods  and 
contribution  of  services,  in  my  opinion, 
is  serving  his  country.  He  is  serving  h^ 
fellow  man.  I  think  for  aU  those  who  seek 
to  serve  their  country  through  a  mihtary 
imiform  should  be  given  certain,  ade- 
quate compensation  and  recognition  for 
that  fine  service,  just  as  much  as  any- 
one pursuing  a  legitimate  role  in  civUian 
life  should  expect  and  have  a  right  to  get 
adequate  compensation,  recognition,  and 
respect  for  the  activities  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

I  submit  that  is  not  the  case  today 
with  our  miUtary  service.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  when  thousands  of  young  men 
today  are  on  welfare,  that  certainly  can- 
not create  respect  for  a  profession  or  a 
service  wearing  a  military  uniform. 

Why  should  we  require  such  young 
men  to  serve  under  those  conditions 
when  other  young  men  can  go  ahead  and 
pursue  their  education,  go  ahead  and 
escape  the  service  of  mUitary  life  through 
a  classification  system,  and  by  pursing 
such  legitimate  professions  and  voca- 
tions they  can  build  financial  seciuity 
and  establish  families,  whereas  other 
young  men  in  the  same  commxmity  are 
forced  to  serve. 

Any  system  that  permits  someone  to 
escape  miUUry  service  and  others  to 
serve  against  their  will,  say,  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  philosophy  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  free  society.  That  is  what  this 
Commission  report  is  all  about.  That  is 
what  they  are  talking  about  here.  The 
Commission,  as  it  says,  has  not  attempt- 
ed to  judge  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces 
that  the  Nation  requires.  Instead,  it  has 
accepted  a  range  of  estimates  made  for 
planning  purposes  which  anticipates 
maintaining  a  total  force  in  the  future 
somewhere  between  2  million  and  3  mil- 
Uon  men. 

It  further  says  that  they  unammously 
believe  the  Nation's  interests  will  be  bet- 
ter served  by  an  all-volunteer  force,  sup- 
ported by  an  effective  standby  draft, 
than  by  a  mixed  force  of  volunteers  and 
conscripts,   and   that   steps  should   be 
taken  promptly  to  move  in  this  direction. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  move  prompt- 
ly in  this  direction,  Mr.  President.  That 
is  what  this  amendment  is  all  about.  It 
would  be  a  step  toward  realization  of 
an  all-volunteer  force.  It  does  not,  in 
itself,    create    an    all-volunteer    force. 
Those  of  us  who  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment believe  that  it  sets  forth  the  in- 
centives and  creates  a  new  prestige  and 
respect  that  must  be  part  of  an  incentive 
system  for  yoimg  men  to  want  to  join 
the  Army,  to  want  to  enlist  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  their  country,  to  make  them 
want  to  serve  their  country  in  that  par- 
ticular way.  Thus,  it  is  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

This  Congress  is  not  bound  in  the 
matter  of  repealing  the  draft  or  in  com- 
mitting itself  at  this  moment.  Allit  will 


do.  come  next  June,  or  come  next  month, 
we  can  have  an  extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  for  another  year,  or 
2  years — even  adopting  this  amendment. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment  will 
prove  the  lack  of  necessity  to  have  to 
extend  the  draft  system.  I  shall  not  sup- 
port an  extensiOTi  of  the  draft  system. 
I  did  not  support  it  before.  But  that  is 
not  the  point.  The  point  is,  it  is  expected, 
and  based  upon  legitimate  evidence — 
and  very  fine  evidence— we  can  set  forth 
a  program  now  that  will  make  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Selective  Service  Act  next 
July  unnecesary.  and  without  diminish- 
ing the  manpower  supplies  or  require- 
ments to  meet  any  foreign  policy  we  are 
presently  involved  in. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out.  fur- 
ther, that  besides  the  points  we  are 
talking  about  today,  a  littie  bit  on  the 
philosophical  side,  and  a  litUe  bit  on  the 
matter  of  an  efficient  and  economic  mili- 
tary, it  will  save  the  taxpayers  money. 
At  some  point  in  debate  I  shaU  recite 
into  the  record  certain  facts  that  came 
to  us  from  the  Cordiner  report.  The  Cor- 
diner  report  was  one  which  was  estab- 
lished under  the  Presidency  of  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower. 

He,  like  President  Nixon,  established 
a  commission  to  make  a  study  of  man- 
power procurement.  The  Cordiner  report 
Indicated  clearly— and  I  will  have  the 
specific  facts  and  figures  at  an  appro- 
priate  time— that   this   country   would 
save  money  just  in  the  area  of  miUtary 
weapons  maintenance,   that  today  we 
have  a  high  cost  of  maintenance  prob- 
lem, to  a  great  degree  due  to  the  lack  of 
proficiency  of  those  handling  this  kind 
of  instrumentality  in  weapons.  There- 
fore, under  an  all-volunteer  system,  it 
would  reduce  the  turnover  and  provide 
for  a  greater  continuity  of  personnel  and 
we  could,  therefore,  realize  great  mone- 
tary savings  over  what  is  now  going  into 
maintaining  a  maintenance  system  based 
upon  personnel  who  lack  efficiency  in 
handling  the  various  mechanisms. 

Thus,  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  that 
and  not  so  much  at  the  immediate 
budget.  The  question  has  been  raised 
about  how  much  it  will  cost,  $3  billion  or 
$4  billion. 

I  thought  it  was  interesting  that  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird— I  want  to  read 
the  letter  in  its  total  context  before  I 
make  a  response  to  it — but  I  do  think  it 
is  interesting  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  indicated  there  were  no  figures  at 
the  present  time  upon  which  to  calcu- 
late an  accurate  figure,  and  then  he  goes 
ahead  in  the  same  letter  and  talks  about 
a  $4-billion  figure.  That,  to  me,  is  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  idea  that  there 
are  no  adequate  figures  upon  which  to 
calculate  a  specific  cost.  Whether  the 
cost  figures  are  $3  billion,  which  the 
Gates  Commission  talks  about— $2  bil- 
Uon  or  $3  bilUon,  or  whether  it  is  $4 
billion,  I  say  that  the  voluntary  system 
will  not  cost  this  coimtry  1  penny  more 
than  the  conscription  system. 

The  only  difference  is  that  we  will  be 
sending  the  bill  to  the  taxpayer.  That 
is  who  should  be  shouldering  the  bill 
today  for  defense  rather  than  imposing 
upon  the  backs  of  military  personnel  the 
responsibility  to  subsidize  their  own 
service. 
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Thus  I  think  we  have  to  be  eqmtaWe 
and  fair  in  our  treatment  of  this  issiK. 
When  we  talk  about  $3  billion  or  $4 
bUlion.  we  are  not  talking  about  payment 
in  one  lump  sum.  It  is  spread  over  fiscal 
year  1971.  That  is  an  annual  cost. 

I  reiterate  now  and  will  reiterate  each 
time  the  issue  comes  up  on  the  floor  that 
it  behooves  us  to  look  at  this  in  a  fan: 
manner.  When  we  found  it  so  easy  to 
raise  our  own  salaries,  there  were  no 
questions   raised   about   increasing   the 
President's  salary  by  double,  or  raising 
the  salaries  of  Representatives  here  up 
to  $42,500    Oh,  we  did  that  with  great 
ease  at  a  time  when  many  were  talking 
about  having  to  make  greater  sacrifices. 
But  we  wanted  to  put  a  10-percent  sur- 
tax on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers.  The 
taxpayers  should  make  the  sacrifice.  Let 
the  taxpayer  make  the  sacrifice,  they 
said  It  Is  the  same  concept  as  a  military 
man  making  his  sacrifice.  We  have  to 
realize  that  they  are  being  taxed,  m  a 
sense,  with  a  hidden  tax,  a  patnotic  tax. 
They  are  paying  that  today  by  serving 
their  country  and  then— as  thousands 
are— having  to  go  on  welfare. 

The  figures  we  throw  around  so  loosely, 
somehow  that  we  will  find  the  money  for 
Increasing  the  pay  of  the  mlUtary  peo- 
ple should  be  put  in  the  context  of  where 
we  are  spending  our  money  In  general. 
There  was  no  argument  about  money 
for  the  ABM  system.  We  could  find  bU- 
llons  of  doUars  to  commit  ourselves  to 
the  ABM  system,  a  system  which  has 
great  questionabillty,  but  somehow  for 
the  private  or  the  seaman  first  class,  we 
just  cannot  find  the  money.  We  have  to 
keep  them  In  poverty.  We  have  to  deny 
them  the  kind  of  increases  they  should 
have  regardless  of  whether  we  want  to 
maintain  the  draft  or  not. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out, 
too  as  this  report  Indicates,  that  the 
United  States  has  relied  throughout  its 
history  on  a  volunteer  armed  force,  ex- 
cept during  major  wars,  and  since  1948. 
A  return  to  an  aU-volunteer  force  will 
strengthen  our  freedoms,  remove  an  in- 
equity now  imposed  on  the  expression 
of  patriotism  that  has  never  been  lackirig 
among  our  youth,  and  promote  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Armed  Forces  and  enhance 
their  dignity.  It  Is  the  system  for  main- 
taining standing  forces  that  minimizes 
government  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  to  determine  his 
own  life  In  accord  with  his  values. 

Here  we  have  again  a  question  of  val- 
ues. I  do  not  ask  my  colleagues  to  agree 
that  these  young  men  who  have  left  this 
coimtry  to  escape  the  draft  are  right  In 
doing  so. 

I  have  never  counseled  a  young  man  to 
do  anything  that  would  be  In  violation  of 
any  law.  I  have  said  to  many  of  the 
young  men  who  have  come  to  see  and 
to  talk  to  me,  knowing  my  views  on  the 
draft,  when  they  asked  me,  "What  should 
we  do  about  being  forced  in  the  service 
to  fight  in  a  war  in  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve," in  every  Instance.  "I  cannot  make 
the  decision  for  you.  No  one  can  make 
that  decision  until  he  has  walked  the 
mUe  In  yom-  shoes."  I  have  said.  "I  will 
never  say  anything  to  encom-age  you  to 
violate  the  law  of  the  land." 
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I  agree  with  the  great  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  said: 

It  Is  our  duty  to  uphold  the  law  of  the  land, 
even  the  laws  with  which  we  do  not  agree.  It 
is  our  duty  to  change  the  laws  which  we  do 
not  Uke.  but  It  Is  not  our  right  to  violate  the 
laws  with  which  we  disagree. 


I  expect  that  the  most  trying  tune  I 
ever  experienced  in  my  public  life  was 
m  1958.  when  I  campaigned  with  my 
Democratic  opponent  in  Oregon  agamst 
the  retention  of  the  capital  punishment 
law  I  did  not  believe  In  It.  I  abhorred  it. 
However,  by  that  same  election  In  which 
I  was  put  into  office  and  subsequently  to 
which  I  took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  laws 
of  my  State,  the  people  of  my  State 
turned  down  the  referendum  on  capital 
punishment,  and  therefore  we  retamed 
It  as  part  of  our  law. 

I  Inherited  six  people  in  death  row. 
Soon  one  came  before  me  with  a  plea 
for  commutation— and  I  had  to  hear  that 
case  because  in  our  State  one  man.  the 
Governor,  has  control  over  the  life  and 
death  of  a  man  sentenced  under  our 
judicial  system  to  the  gas  chamber. 

Here  I  was  in  a  position  of  being  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  the  law  that  was  send- 
ing this  man  to  his  death.  I  was  in  the 
position  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of  sav- 
ing that  man's  life. 
That  Is  not  a  very  comfortable  seat  to 

be  In.  „^. 

I  looked  at  the  situation.  This  mans 
guilt  was  beyond  any  question.  There  had 
been  no  mistrial  and  no  new  evidence 
presented.  There  was  no  question  that 
there  had  not  been  a  fair  trial. 

As  I  said  then,  I  believe  that  every 
man  In  public  office  exercising  his  power 
must  provide  his  constituency  with  a 
base  and  a  measurement  upon  which  his 
action  can  be  reviewed.  It  cannot  be 
merely  a  person's  viewpoint,  a  persons 
philosophy,  or  a  person's  whim. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  the  most 
difficult  moment  in  my  life  In  public  of- 
fice was  spent  when  I  had  to  say,  "No.  Let 
the  law  stand."  The  law  in  that  Instance 
required  that  a  man  go  to  the  gas  cham- 
ber. 

Fortimately,  we  were  able  to  repeal 
the  capital  punishment  law  in  our  State 
before  I  had  any  other  such  confronta- 
tion. 

I  believe  deeply  In  a  society  based  upon 
law.  But  let  us  remember  that  more  than 
60  000  young  American  men  today  have 
left  this  country.  basicaUy  to  escape  the 

draft.  ^       ^     - 

We  can  say  that  they  are  a  bunch  of 
long  hairs  or  a  bunch  of  irreverent  kids, 
or  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  But  this 
is  a  resource  of  this  country.  Sooner  or 
later  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  very 
difficult  question:  How  we  are  going  to 
recoup  that  great  resource. 

We  get  concerned  in  Oregon  about  cut- 
ting trees  in  our  great  State  because  we 
are  very  concerned  about  conservation. 
We  are  concerned  today  about  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  about  water  and  other 
kinds  of  pollution. 

Let  us  be  more  concerned  about  human 
resoiu-ces. 

I  agree  that  the  young  men  who  have 
left  this  country  have  been  chalked  off 
in  the  minds  of  many  citizens  and  per- 


haps in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  hope  not. 

This  is  a  system  that  is  costing  us  far 
more  than  the  doUars  we  see  in  the  budg- 
et and  in  the  audit  system  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  costing  us  our  manpower 
and  human  resources  and  an  alienation 
and  disenchantment  and  disillusionment 
of  our  youth  with  the  Government. 

It  is  not  because  our  young  people  do 
not  believe  in  democracy  or  In  our  way  of 
life.  It  is  because  they  have  so  much 
faith  in  it  and  do  not  see  it  working 
properly  that  they  are  concerned  in  many 
Instances. 

I  feel  there  again  that  we  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  take  from  the  books  in 
an  orderly  transition  the  kind  of  re- 
quirement and  coercion  that  is  alien  t» 
this  country.  Our  forefathers  came  to 
this  country  to  escape  that  kind  of  co- 
ercive government. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  not 
look  upon  this  as  a  question  of  whether 
we  are  for  or  against  Vietnam. 

We  have  as  cosponsors  of  this  provi- 
sion people  of  all  viewpoints  on  the  war. 
We  have  people  cosponsoring  the  meas- 
ure who  are  of  all  poUtical  persuasions, 
philosophical  perspectives,  and  party  or- 
ientations. Both  major  parties  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Nixon  in  his  campaign — and  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  not 
committing  the  President  to  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  merely  say.  as  the  President 
said  In  his  campaign,  and  he  Is  a  man  of 
his  word— said  that  he  felt  that  at  the 
appropriate  time  we  ought  to  remove  the 
draft  as  part  of  our  manpower  procure- 
ment system.  He  was  speaking  to  the  con- 
cept— not  to  this  amendment,  but  to  the 
concept^-and  in  support  of  an  all-volun- 
t£cr  svstsm 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  being  premature 
or  being  precipitate  In  asking  for  this 
amendment. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  does  not  eliminate  the  draft. 
The  draft  would  be  permitted  to  expire. 
And  if  no  action  is  taken  to  extend  It. 
it  will  expire. 

If  we  fail  to  take  action  of  the  kind 
that  is  incorporated  in  this  amendment, 
we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  ex- 
tend the  draft.  So  this  is  a  step  toward 
the  creation  of  a  voluntary  miUtary.  It 
does  not  in  itself  create  one.  The  draft 
continues  on  as  it  has  been  enacted  by 
Congress  .    ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission— and 
this  should  be  noted  here  in  Its  words- 
says: 

The  commission  bases  its  Judgment  on  long 
range  considerations  of  what  method  of  re- 
cruiting manpower  will  strengthen  our  ao- 
cletys  foundations.  The  commission  mem- 
bers have  reached  agreement  on  total  recom- 
mendation only  as  the  result  of  prolonged 
study  and  searching  debate  and  In  spite  of 
Initial  division. 


I  think  this  Is  a  very  Important  point 
to  note,  that  many  times  on  an  issue  of 
this  kind,  rather  abbreviated  discussions 
are  handled  on  such  an  issue  and  many 
times  people  wiU  start  with  one  view- 
point. When  that  matter  is  debated  as 
to  the  substance  and  the  history  and 
the  admlnistraUon  and  the  arguments 
pro  and  con,  they  change  their  viewpoint. 
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I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  the 
Senate  who  has  not  had  that  experience. 
They  have  had  a  preliminary  attitude  or 
viewpoint  toward  something  and  during 
the  course  of  debate  and  discussion  and 
study  and  involvement,  one  finds  that 
he  has  the  capacity  to  change  his  vlew- 

'^I  tliink  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
Commission  started  out  acknowledgmg 
that  they  were  on  a  basis  of  division. 
There  were  those  who  supported.  In  a 
preliminary  understanding,  a  voluntary 
military.  There  were  those  who  Initially 
opposed  the  idea  or  concept  of  a  volun- 
tary military. 

Yet  when  this  Commission  completed 
Its   ejchaustive   study   and   Its   findings 
came  out  in  final  form  they  were  unan- 
imous in  their  position.  Obviously  some 
Members  had  changed  their  viewpomts. 
All  I  ask  is  that  Senators  take  the  time 
to  read  the  report  and  that  Senators  take 
the  time  to  read  the  Record  as  to  the  var- 
ious viewpoints  and  expressions  that  will 
be  made  over  the  next— how  many  days 
I  do  not  know.  I  will  restate  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  that  we  have  been  willing 
to  reach  a  time  limitation  agreement.  I 
have  listened  to  the  Impassioned  pleas  of 
those  who  say.  "Let  us  clear  this  matter 
up  get  the  bUl  in  final  form  for  passage. 
I  am  willing  to  do  that  but  we  cannot  at 
this  particular  hour  give  a  cursory  opin- 
ion on  some  preliminary  understanding. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  who  has  failed  to 
read  this  report  can  feel  he  is  qualified 
to  cast  a  vote  in  this  decision,  regardless 
of  his  viewpoint  or  background.  This  re- 
port is  contemporary;  it  is  not  something 
of  the  past.  It  addresses  itself  to  every- 
thing that  is  generally  raised  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  voluntary  military. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  extend 
my  remarks  tonight  and  hold  those  who 
have  other  plans  and  make  it  Inconven- 
ient for  anyone.  I  merely  wanted  to  in- 
dicate by  this  introductory  material  and 
these  statements  that  those  of  us  who  are 
Joined  together  in  support  of  the  bill  are 
ready  to  reach  agreement  on  a  time  limi- 
UUon  but  we  are  Just  as  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  proposiUon  that  we  are 
going  to  discuss  and  debate  this  issue  at 
length  in  order  to  get  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider what  we  feel  to  be  one  of  the  most 
pressing  issues  of  this  day,  namely,  a 
coercive  system  that  has  driven  great 
wedges  and  divisions  in  our  society  and 
which  has  proven  uneconomical  and  in- 
efficient so  far  as  building  a  strong  mili- 
tary system  for  this  country. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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ate  the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 
Reports  of  the  Comptroixks  Genekal 
A  letter  Irom  the  Acting  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  a  sxirvey  of  the 
\ise  of  adverUsed  contracUng  In  military 
construction.  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
August  18,  1970  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  p\ir- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  actions  taken  or 
planned  to  Improve  use  of  cargo  space  on  air- 
craft operated  under  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  August  19,  1970 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BENNETT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cvurency  with  amendments: 

8.  3822.  A  bin  to  provide  insurance  for 
member  accounts  in  State  and  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-1128) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Ree.  1194.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  September  20,  1970.  and  ending 
September  26,  1970,  as  "National  Machine 
Tool  Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  451— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE  TO  EXPEND  $10,000  IN 
ADDITION  TO  THE  AMOUNT  SPEC- 
IFIED IN  THE  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF   1946 

Mr.  LONG  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  451) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

8.  Res.  461 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-first  Congress,  $10,000  in  addition  to 
the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  spec- 
ified in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  approved  August  2, 
1946.  

BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  Ume,  and 
referred  as  follows: 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MetcalD  laid  before  the  Sen- 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  CirnscH) : 
8.   4261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BJsther 
Catherine  Milner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BYRD  of  West  Virginia   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 

8.4262.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia  to  hold  court  at  Morgantown;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

8.4263.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  jwovlde  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  in  certain  benefits  for 
veterans  and  widows,  dependents,  and  de- 
pendent parents  of  cerUln  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Knance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he  in- 


troduced the  bill  appear  below   under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
8. 4264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  4265.  A  bill  to  amend  section  306  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  to  increase  the  aggregate  annual  limit  on 
grants  for  water  and  waste  facilities  con- 
structed to  serve  rural  areas  and  to  increase 
the  aggregate  annual  limit  on  grants  for 
plans  for  the  development  of  such  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  HATrtELO  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.     Cannon,     Mr.     Chtjbch,     Mr. 
Cbanston,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fono, 
Mr.     Gravel,     Mr.     Hollings,     Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  SMrrH 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Ttd- 
iNos,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
and  Mr.  Yarborouch)  : 
S.  4266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  in  order  to  authorize  cer- 
tain reduced-rate  transportation  to  individ- 
uals who  are  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  m- 
troduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
8 jr.  Res.  231.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  aboUsh  unfair  legal  dis- 
crimination against  women  without  robbing 
them  of  necessary  legal  protection;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ebvin  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) ^___^^_^_^ 

S    426J— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE   AUTOMATIC   COST- 
OP-LIVING    INCREASES    IN    CER- 
TAIN  BENEFITS   FOR   VETERANS 
AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  en- 
titled "a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  provide  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  in  certain 
benefits  for  veterans  and  widows,  de- 
pendents, and  dependent  parents  of  cer- 
tain veterans." 

The  bill  proposes  to  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  increase  veterans'  benefits  an- 
nually by  the  amount  of  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing index  when  it  has  increased  by  3 
percent  for  a  3-month  period.  It  would 
become  effective  in  January  1971.  and 
would  have  to  have  had  a  3-month  con- 
sumer index  rise  prior  to  September  30 
of  each  year. 

'  It  would  increase  veterans'  payments 
for  those  who  are  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion benefits.  Mr.  President,  a  similar 
proposal  has  been  made  for  social  se- 
curity recipients  in  HJl.  17550.  pres- 
ently being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  ruinous  effect  of  inflation  on  our 
veterans  and  senior  citizens  must  be 
halted.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
tying  a  permanent  cost-of-living  escala- 
tor to  their  compensations. 


I  recommend  the  bUl  be  referred  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for  ap- 
propriate action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  biU  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4263)  to  amend  tiUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases  in 
certain  benefits  for  veterans  and  widows, 
dependents,  and  dependent  parents  of 
certain  veterans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Can- 
non, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

S  4264— INTRODUCTION   OF  A  BILL 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
FebruaiT  1969,  the  U.S.  Army  abandoned 
work  on  a  site  in  North  Andover,  Mass.. 
which  was  to  have  been  part  of  the  dis- 
carded Sentinel  ABM  system.  The  Army 
left  behind  a  road  leading  to  nowhere 
and  a  landscape  scarred  by  huge  craters. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  require  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  provide  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts with  suflacient  funds  to  restore  the 
North  Andover  site  and  create  a  park 
there.  This  bill  is  a  companion  to  one 
introduced  in  the  House  last  week  by 
Congressman  Michael  J.  Harrington. 

In  one  sense,  this  bill  deals  with  a 
purely  local  Issue,  of  interest  only  to  the 
citizens  of  North  Andover  and  neighbor- 
ing communities.  But  in  another  sense, 
it  is  part  of  a  much  larger  issue.  As  our 
cities  and  towns  grow  larger  and  larger 
and  larger,  no  resource  is  more  precious 
than  open  land,  land  which  can  be  used 
for  recreation  and  for  renewed  contact 
with  nature.  We  cannot  allow  this  re- 
source to  be  destroyed  needlessly  by  the 
military. 

Fortunately  the  damage  done  at  North 
Andover  can  be  repaired.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  oUl  I  am  now  introducing. 
I  ask  permission  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bUl  wiU  be  printed  in  the 

The  bill  (S.  4264)  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4264 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  the  svun  of  $685,120.00 
in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  restoration  of  land  owned 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  within  the 
Town  of  North  Andover,  Massachusetts,  de- 
scribed as  follows: 


Tract  No.  SOO 
A  oerUln  parcel  of  land  situated  in  the 
Town  of  North  Andover,  County  of  Essex. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  being  more 
particularly  bounded  and  described  as  fol- 
lows: 


Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  centerllne  of 
abandoned  Forest  Street,  also  formerly  known 
as  Boxford  or  Dartmouth  Road,  said  point 
being  1300  feet,  more  or  less,  northerly  from 
the  centerllne  Intersection  of  Forest  and  Lib- 
erty   Streets;    thence    running    westerly    20 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  at  the  corner 
of  a  stone  wall;  thence  running  westerly  and 
southwesterly  along  said  wall,  by  land  of 
owners  unknown,  300  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a 
corner  in  the  wall;  thence  running  In  part 
along  stone  walls  and  by  land  of  owners 
unknown  by  the  following  courses:    north 
13  degrees  30  minutes  west,  280.5  feet,  more 
or  less,  to  a  point;  north  01  degrees  30  min- 
utes west,  66.0  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point; 
north  73  degrees  30  minutes  west,  330.0  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  a  point;  north  07  degrees  00 
minutes  east.  270.6  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a 
point;    north  39   degrees  30  minutes   west. 
151.8  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point;  north  85 
degrees  30  minutes  west,  99.0  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  a  point;  north  46  degrees  00  minutes 
west,  60.72  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point; 
north  42  degrees  00  minutes  west,  224.40  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  a  point;  north  41  degrees  00 
minutes  west,  118.8  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a 
point;    north  09   degrees  45  minutes  west, 
151.14  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point;  south 
88  degrees  00  minutes  west,  495.0  feet,  more 
or  less,  to  a  point;  north  46  degrees  30  min- 
utes east,  290.4  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point; 
north  40  degrees  43  minutes  west,  49.5  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  a  point;  north  36  degrees  30 
minutes  east,  62.8  feet,  more  or  lees,  to  a 
point;    north  69   degrees  30  minutes   east, 
124.08  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point;  north 
25  degrees  15  minutes  east,  77.88  feet,  more 
or  less,  to  a  point;  north  09  degrees  00  min- 
utes west,  128.04  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point; 
north  21  degrees  00  minutes  east.  116.6  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  a  point;  north  03  degrees  30 
minutes  west,  181.6  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a 
point;    south  81   degrees   16  minutes  west, 
257.4  feet,  more  or  less,  crossing  the  westerly 
line  of  the  Sharpner's  Pond  Sentinel  Site, 
to  a  point;  north  35  degrees  45  minutes  east, 
56.76  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point:   north 
28  degrees  30  minutes  west,  198.0  feet,  more 
or  less,  to  a  point;  north  67  degrees  30  min- 
utes west,   155.10   feet,  more  or  less,  to  a 
point:    south   78   degrees   46  minutes   east, 
436.92  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point;  north 
23  degrees  00  minutes  west,  184.80  feet,  more 
or  less,  to  a  point;  north  04  degrees  30  min- 
utes west,  346.50  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point; 
north  60  degrees   30  minutes   west,  339.24 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point;  north  67  de- 
grees 30  minutes  east,  320.76  feet,  mtwe  or 
less,  to  a  point;  north  87  degrees  30  minutes 
east,  363.0  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point; 
south  76  degrees  30  minutes  east,  304.92  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  a  point;  and  north  00  de- 
grees 45  minutes  west,  30  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  a  point  on  the  northerly  line  of  the  Sharp- 
ner's Pond  Sentinel   Site;    thence  running 
along  said  line  by  other  land  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  south  69  de- 
grees 00  minutes  east,  3,186  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  a  point  on  the  town  line  between 
North  Andover  and  Boxford;  thence  running 
along  said  town  line  south  23  degrees  43 
minutes  12  seconds  east,  205  feet,  more  or 
lees,  to  a  point  on  the  easterly  line  of  Sharp- 
ner's Pond  Sentinel   Site;    thence  running 
along  said  line  by  other  land  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  south  21  de- 
grees 00  minutes  00  seconds  west,  1,265  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  a  point;  thence  running  by 
land  of  owners  unknovra  south  85  degrees 
45  minutes  west,  946  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a 
point  at  the  southerly  end  of  a  stone  wall; 
thence  running  northerly  and  northwesterly 
along  said  stone  wall  680  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  a  point;  thence  running  along  a  ditch, 
north  30  degrees  00  minutes   west.  340.09 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point;  thence  run- 
ning north  44  degrees  08  minutes  west.  112 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point;  north  78  de- 
grees 54  minutes  west.  UJ  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  a  point;  south  41  degrees  31  min- 
utes west.  63.6  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point; 


and  westerly  15  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point 
on  the  centerllne  of  the  aforesaid  abandoned 
Forest  Street;  thence  running  in  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  centerhne  of  said  road, 
1,430  feet,  more  or  less,  to  this  point  of 
beginning; 

which  was  occupied  and  damaged  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  prelim- 
inary work  for  a  proposed  radar  site  which 
was  not  completed  due  to  an  abandonment 
of  plans  for  use  of  the  location  for  that 
purpose.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated m  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•1,000. 

S  4265— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ADEQUATE  SEWERS 
IN  SMALL  TOWNS  AND  RURAL 
AREAS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
today  about  a  problem  which,  at  first 
might  appear  to  be  separate  from  others. 
When  examined  closely,  however,  it  can 
be  seen  that  it  is  only  one  facet  of  a 
larger  problem. 

The  problem  of  adequate  sewers  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  is  trouble- 
some to  me.  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  other 
Senators. 

We  must  recognize  that  adequate  sew- 
ers are  needed  if  our  small  towns  are  to 
survive  and  prosper.  Adequate  sewer  sys- 
tems are  more  than  an  environmental 
nicety — they  are  an  economic  necessity. 
Adequate  sewage  treatment  plants  have 
received  much  attention  lately,  as  en- 
vironmental protection  needs  are  head- 
line items.  While  I  certainly  share  this 
concern.  I  must  once  again  emphasize 
that  it  is  not  for  environmental  reasons 
alone  that  we  must  assist  our  small  towns 
and  rural  areas. 

Without  satisfactory  sewage  treatment 
plants  in  these  areas,  economic  growth  is 
stified  and  economic  decay  receives  un- 
witting assistance.  Small  town  officials  in 
Oregon  have  discussed  with  me  the  mon- 
umental problems  they  have  in  attract- 
ing any  new  construction  in  areas  with- 
out reliable  sewer  systems.  Mayors, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  presidents,  eco- 
nomic development  officials,  and  others 
in  Oregon  have  told  me  that  they  are 
handcuffed  in  attempting  to  lure  any  new 
enterprises  to  their  areas  when  no  ade- 
quate sewer  systems  exist. 

The  lack  of  sewers  strangles  efforts  to 
introduce  new  industry,  construct  new 
motels,  build  new  homes — anything  that 
would  make  the  area  a  better  place  to 
live.  One  Oregon  small  town  carmot  even 
build  a  new  park  because  there  is  no 
sewer  service  for  rest  rooms  needed  at 
the  park. 

I  gave  my  full  support  to  efforts  ear- 
lier this  year  to  increase  funding  for  the 
FHA  water  and  sewer  system  projects. 
Following  this,  I  contacted  a  number  of 
Oregon  small  town  mayors,  and  several 
wrote  me  to  advise  me  of  the  current 
status  of  their  efforts  to  provide  adequate 
sewers  and  sewage  treatment  plants. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks,   several    representative    letters 
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from   small   town   Oregon   mayors   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
^See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
today  to  point  out  that  what  has  hap- 
pened is  happening,  and  will  continue 
to  happen  in  smaU  towns  and  rural  areas 
that  are  without  adequate  water  and 
sewer  systems. 

This  lack  of  faciliUes  strangles  local 
efforts  for  economic  growth.  The  effects 
of  this  are  easy  to  see:  young  people  mi- 
grate to  large  urban  centers,  where  jobs 
are  more  plentiful.  This  lack  of  a  young- 
er population  means  that  the  average 
age  of  residents  rises.  Not  only  are  new 
payrolls  lost  when  younger  people  move, 
but  also  those  who  remain   are  more 
likely  to  be  on  fixed  retirement  incomes. 
The  lack  of  a  growing  tax  base  serves 
as  a  further  shackle,  for  residents  often 
will  reject  costly  bond  issues  to  help 
solve  these  problems  at  the  local  level. 
The  problems  of  rural  areas  and  small 
towns,  however,  are  not  Isolated.  A  man 
without  a  job  in  the  coimtry  moves  to 
the  city.  Every  person  who  leaves  a  small 
town  and  moves  to  a  large  city  adds  to 
the  many  urban  pressures  we  have  dis- 
cussed so  many  times  on  this  floor.  He 
may  put  another  car  in  a  city  street,  he 
may  live  in  a  sprawling  suburb,  he  may 
be  xmable  to  find  work  and  add  to  the 
city's  welfare  rolls. 

We  discuss  urban  problems  many 
times  in  as  isolated  a  framework  as  we 
discuss  problems  in  rural  areas.  The  two 
are  intertwined,  as  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  today  in  these  remarks.  This  rela- 
Uonship  between  urban-rural  problems 
should  receive  more  attention. 

Is  a  massive  infusion  of  funding  to 
solve  urban  problems  the  only  way  to 
attack  this  problem?  I  think  not,  and 
this  is  one  area  where  I  think  dollars 
spent  in  rural  areas  can  have  a  multi- 
ple effect. 

Is  overpopulation  the  problem  that 
some  consider  it?  I  think  a  better  way 
to  phrase  that  would  be:  Is  population 
concentration  a  pressing  problem?  Of 
course,  to  this  I  would  say  "Yes." 

Small  towns  are  pleasant  places  to 
live,  raise  children,  work,  and  retire.  We 
must  encourage  people  to  live  in  these 
areas.  President  Nixon  stated,  in  trans- 
mitting his  Report  on  Environmental 
Quality,  that— 

It  Is  eesentall  that  we  make  rural  lUe  It- 
self more  attractive,  thus  en-ouraglng  or- 
derly growtJi  In  rural  areas. 

I  concur  with  the  President's  objec- 
tives. We  must  see  that  we  do  not  add  to 
urban  pressures  by  avoiding  rural  prob- 
lems. 

In  Oregon,  10  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion lives  in  areas  of  under  5,500  popula- 
tion. Seventy-three  percent  of  all  rural 
communities  do  not  have  adequate  sew- 
age systems.  In  addition,  118  new  com- 
munity water  systems  are  needed.  This 
need  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  64 
percent  of  the  rural  households  have  an- 
nual incomes  of  less  than  $7,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  that 
these  problems  are  not  particular  to 
Oregon   alone.   Rather,   they   are   rep- 


resentative examples  of  the  problems  af- 
flicting rural  communities  throughout 
the  country. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  provide 
substantially  increased  Federal  funding 
to  assist  small  towns  and  rural  areas  in 
providing  adequate  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. We  owe  this  to  the  residents  of 
our  small  towns  and  rural  areas.  If  we 
fail  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  will  only 
have  to  deal  with  this  neglect  in  differ- 
ent forms  in  the  future.  If  we  solve  this 
problem,  adequate  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems can  provide  a  stimulus  to  attract 
people  from  the  cities  back  to  small 
towns. 

As  one  example  of  what  happens  when 
young  people  leave  an  area,  and  the 
average  age  of  the  population  increases, 
I  quote  from  a  letter  referred  to  twice 
earlier  in  statements  regarding  Rogue 
River,  Oreg.: 

Two  thirds  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Rogue 
River  are  over  age  65  and  living  on  fixed 
Incomes.  Five  hundred  thirty-eight  social  se- 
curity checks  were  mailed  to  zip  code  97537 
of  which  Rogue  River  Is  the  major  part; 
these  checks  average  $71.46. 
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This  is  a  good  example  of  the  results 
of  young  people  leaving  an  area  and 
fixed-income,  retired  peoples'  inability  to 
finance  sewer  projects  and  break  out  of 
this  vicious  circle. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  introduced,  the 
authorization  ceiling  on  grants  under  the 
FHA  for  planning  and  development 
would  be  doubled,  from  $115  million  to 
$230  million.  This  increase,  while  dou- 
bling the  present  program,  represents  a 
modest  step  toward  solving  these  prob- 
lems. The  money  figure  is  small,  when 
compared  to  other  money  amounts — par- 
ticularly those  we  are  considering  under 
the  military  procurement  bill  we  cur- 
rently are  debating. 

When  I  looked  at  the  need  across  the 
country  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns, 
I  considered  a  more  extensive  program 
with  greater  funding.  I  decided  that  a 
more  modest  increase,  working  within 
the  framework  of  an  established  pro- 
gram, represents  a  better  initial  step. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  to  be  followed  by  exhibit 
1.  referred  to  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  bUl  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  tS.  4265)  to  amend  section  306 
of  the  ConsoUdated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  to  increase  the  aggre- 
gate armual  limit  on  grants  for  water  and 
waste  facilities  constructed  to  serve  rural 
areas  and  to  increase  the  aggregate  an- 
nual limit  on  grants  for  plans  for  the 
development  of  such  facilities.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Hatfield,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4265 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  306(a)(2)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended   (7  U.S.C.  1926   (a) 


Cttt  of  Redmond, 
Deschutes  County,  Oreg.,  July  30, 1970. 
Sen.  Makk  O.  Hatfield. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senator  Hatfuxd:  I  was  greatly 
pleased  to  receive  your  July  16,  1970.  letter 
regarding  your  whole-hearted  support  of  our 
rural  communities  In  Oregon  regarding  water 
and  sewage  systems.  Your  Senate  speech  was 
most  interesting,  and  I  have  referred  it  to 
our  local  newspaper,  the  Redmond  Spokes- 
man, in  order  that  our  community  may  real- 
ize what  you  are  doing  In  our  behalf. 

I  concur  with  your  strong  statements  and 
your  beUefs  that  federal  funding  must  be  In- 
creased in  order  to  provide  rural  Oregon  com- 
communltles  with  better  water  and  sanitary 
sewage  facilities.  I  am  writing  to  you  as  your 
closing  statement  was  that  you  wanted  to  of- 
fer any  assistance  that  you  could  In  these 
areas. 


(2) ) .  is  amended  by  striking  out  "SIOCOOO,- 
000"  and  insertmg  In  lieu  thereof  "$200,000.- 
000". 

(b)  Section  306(a)(6)  of  such  Act  (7 
US.C  1926  (a)(6))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$15,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$30,000,000". 

ExHiarr  1 
Chambeb  of  Commerce. 
Yachats.  Oreg.,  July  22.  1970. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  have  Just  re- 
cently read  your  letter  directed  to  Mayor 
Dave  Preeland  and  your  speech  made  to  the 
senate  In  support  of  the  1971  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Act.  Your  support  of  our  efforts 
to  obtain  necessary  funds  for  financing  the 
building  of  a  sanitary  sewer  system  Is  ap- 
preciated by  the  Chamber  and  of  all  citizens 
In  Yachats. 

You  gave  a  very  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  overall  need  of  the  small  cities  In  Oregon 
for  adequate  sewage  disposal  facilities.  In 
behalf  of  the  Yachats  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  all  citizens  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size what  an  Impossible  situation  we  have 
here  in  Yachats  by  not  having  Federal  as- 
sistance to  build  an  adequate  sewage  treat- 
ment facility.  As  you  know  we  are  a  city  of 
less  than  500  population  and  you  can  Imagine 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  raise  adequate 
funds  for  this  project  through  local  taxes. 
Without  Federal  funds  we  are  beat. 

In  addition  to  the  inconvenience  to  our 
citizens  and  the  pollution  of  the  area  our 
business  community  Is  suffering.  Although 
we  are  not  trying  to  promote  new  IndusUy  or 
commercial  businesses,  there  are  several  com- 
mercial businesses  that  are  sorely  needed. 
For  instance,  we  need  a  Laundry-Mat  or  self 
service  laundry  and  none  can  locate  here  due  ^ 
to  the  fact  we  have  no  sanitary  sewers.  In  3^ 
addition  to  our  local  people,  we  have  thou-  x 
sands  of  tourUts  staying  In  our  motels  who 
are  forced  to  drive  eight  miles  to  a  nelghbor- 
mg  city  m  order  to  find  laundry  facilities. 
Lack  of  such  facilities  Is  creating  a  financial 
problem  for  our  business  people  as  most  of 
them  depend  on  tourist  trade  for  survival. 

With  such  a  public  demand  for  solving  our 
environmental  problems  and  with  the  an- 
nounced support  for  such  a  program  by 
President  Nixon  and  many  Senators  and 
Congressmen  It  Is  hard  for  us  here  in  Ya- 
chats to  understand  why  adequate  funds 
have  not  been  made  available. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue  your  ef- 
forts in  our  behalf  and  I  am  sure  Mayor  Dave 
Freeland  will  fumUh  you  with  any  needed 
details  that  you  may  need  to  use  In  your  ef- 
forts to  obtain  passage  of  the  1971  Agricul- 
ture Act. 

Respectfully  yoxirs. 

Max  Gardnee,  Secretary. 


If  you  win  notice  In  the  estimate  of  major 
sewage  needs  in  Oregon  that  was  In  your 
Senate  speech  regarding  each  city,  Redmond 
was  listed  with  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$1,500,000.  Monday  evening.  July  27.  I  met 
with  my  Council  and  our  engineers  who  have 
finished  a  preliminary  study  under  the  HUD 
grant  for  the  sewage  system  for  the  com- 
munity of  Redmond.  Their  estimate  for  our 
project  would  be  $7  million  in  total.  Bend. 
Oregon.  15  miles  South  of  us.  has  an  estimate 
total  of  $8,500,000. 

Our  two  cities  have  the  same  problem  of 
resting  on  top  of  a  solid  lava  rock  dome.  We 
have  a  unique  situation  imUke  any  other 
throughout  the  whole  United  States.  With  a 
total  populaOon  of  4100,  you  can  readily  see 
that  the  city  of  Redmond  Is  facing  an  Impos- 
slble  task  of  bonding  Itself  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference with  the  small  amounts  that  would 
come  from  FHA  and  other  government 
grants 

I  would  appreciate  you  personally  looking 
into  our  situation  and  advising  as  to  any  re- 
lief that  would  be  possible.  If  you  would  so 
desire.  I  would  be  most  happy  to  forward  to 
you  a  copy  of  our  preUmlnary  study  from  our 
engineers.  CH2M  Company  of  CorvalUs.  Ore- 
gon. Looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oebold  M.  Barrett, 

JIf  ayor. 

City  of  Winston. 
Winston,  Oreg..  July  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  We  received  your 
letter  of  July  16,  1970  In  which  you  explained 
the  Amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations Act  that  you  supported. 

The  City  of  Winston,  having  Just  last  year 
set  up  a  City  Administrator  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Is  now  In  a  position  of  looking  for 
some  financial  assistance  as  to  Its  growth 
problems. 

Last  January  I  wrote  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  re- 
ceived notice  that  a  fieldman  would  be  con- 
tacting us  soon. 

On  March  25.  1970  we  were  called  upon 
by  their  fieldman  who  was  very  courteous  and 
had  many  suggestions  pertaining  to  our  area 
wide  problems.  He  stated  that  In  a  few  days 
their  man  that  took  care  of  detail  work  and 
gave  Instructions  towards  obtaining  a  pro- 
gram would  be  down  to  see  us. 

To  date  we  have  received  no  further  com- 
munication. 

The  City  of  Winston,  in  1957  bonded  and 
put  In  our  present  Sewerage  collection  and 
secondary  treatment  facility  that  was  de- 
signed for  3500  people.  The  bonded  Indebted- 
ness was  $265,000.00.  which  for  2000  people 
at  that  time  was  a  pretty  good  load.  Today 
we  have  3  years  to  go  and  this  paid  off.  We 
are  now  2600  people  and  by  the  time  these 
next  3  years  pass  we  will  be  staring  at  an 
enlargement  of  our  system  In  the  face. 

We  are  ciirrently  budgeting  money  each 
year  for  line  expansion  but  obviously  we  are 
not  able  to  keep  up. 

We  need  a  study  to  be  made  showing  our 
Immediate  and  future  needs.  This  takes 
money  and  we  now  understand  that  the  701 
and  2  Programs  have  been  sidelined  and 
there  are  no  funds  available  fof  this  prelimi- 
nary study  work. 

Douglas  Oovmty  has  Just  presented  us  with 
their  County-wide  Comprehensive  Water  and 
Sewerage  Plan  that  presents  figures  up  to  2 
million  that  our  Immediate  area  may  spend 
before  20  years  expire. 

We  are  presently  In  the  process  of  ptir- 
cha&lng  land  to  Install  an  advance  treatment 
lagoon  system  that  will  help  us  towards  the 
solution  but  we  need  assistance  as  all  small 
cities  do. 

Mr.  Senator,  If  there  Is  anything  that  you 
might  suggest  for  us  to  try  we  would  be 
most  willing. 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  hoping  to 
hear  from  you  again,  soon.  I  remain, 
Respectfully  yours. 

Al  R.  Hooten. 
City  Administrator. 

The  Cttt  of  Canbt. 
Canby,  Oreg.,  July  23, 1970. 
Hon.  \Uek  O.  Hatfield. 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  We  are  In  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  July  16  regarding  assistance 
to  small  cities.  We  are  most  certainly  in  need 
of  financial  assistance,  principally  In  the 
sewer  and  water  expansion  fields,  at  this 
time. 

The  City  of  Canby  owns  and  operates  Its 
own  water,  sewage,  street  and  light  distri- 
bution system  and  has  operated  and  ex- 
panded the  facilities  without  outside  finan- 
cial assistance  except  for  a  $165,000  bond 
issue  in  1966  to  construct  the  initial  treat- 
ment and  trunk  sewer  system.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  2165  In  1960  to 
present  estimated  3829  and  we  have  served 
the  new  residences  and  businesses  with  no 
additional  finance  except  a  nominal  increase 
m  water  rates  several  years  ago. 

The  light  department  is  some  $50,000  In 
the  red  and  although  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, from  whom  we  get  our  power, 
have  not  refused  to  allow  a  rate  mcrease, 
they  are  certainly  reluctant  to  advise  or 
relent  to  any  program  that  Is  not  in  alliance 
with  their  low  rate  policy. 

The  City  water  storage  and  distribution 
system  has  been  badly  in  need  of  expansion 
and  Improvements  for  some  time  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  sell  a  $440,000  bond  issue 
for  that  purpose  since  1968  without  even  a 
bid  being  received. 

We  made  some  additions  to  our  sewage 
disposal  plant  five  years  ago  to  meet  state 
standards  but  the  ever  increasing  popula- 
tion and  the  tightening   of  state  require- 
ments has  made  the  plant  Inadequate  and 
the  State  Environmental  Quality  personnel 
placed  a  ban  on  any  further  sewer  oonnec- 
Uons.  in  May  of  this  year.  unUl  we  have 
made  extensive  Improvement  to  the  treat- 
ment plant.  At   that  time,  extensive  engi- 
neering surveys  were  being  made  In  both 
Clackamas  and  Marion  Counties   to  deter- 
mine the  logical  location  for  one  or  more 
regional    treatment    facilities,    but    Canby, 
lying  between  the  two,  was  not  Included  m 
either   survey.   Meetaigs   were   held   In   the 
Canby  Council  Chambers,  when  representa- 
tives  of   both    counties,    both    engineering 
firms,   CRAG   and    other   Interested   parties 
were    present,    to   determine    where    Canby 
would  best  fit  into  the  picture.  We  were  as- 
sured by  all  concerned  that  Canby  would 
be  placed  on  a  high  priority  list  for  gov- 
ernmental   assistance    and   that    we    would 
have   no  problems  In  having   our  require- 
ments processed  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 
Our  applications  were  filed  with  CRAG  by 
June  1st  as  prescribed. 

A  detailed  story  appeared  in  the  Oregon 
Journal  on  July  9,  1970  listing  the  appro- 
priations that  had  been  approved  for  Oregon 
ClUes  and  priority  standings  for  other  Cities 
who  had  made  application  for  federal  as- 
sistance. Canby  was  listed  as  one  of  the  nine 
lowest  towns  priority  wise.  When  our  engi- 
neer contacted  the  CRAG  personnel  about 
this,  they  were  not  aware  that  this  situation 
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We  made  appUcatlon  to  the  Farm  Home 
Administration,  on  their  advice,  for  flnanclHl 
assistance,  either  by  grant  or  loans,  but  were 
advised  later  that  our  requests  had  been 
denied  because  we  do  not  represent  enough 
population. 

The  City  of  Canby  Initiated  a  program  last 
year  for  the  SUte  to  improve  a  secondary 
highway  in  Canby  which  was  In  a  bad  state 
of  repair  and  on  which  traffic  was  increasing 
rapidly  due  to  a  new  school  and  a  pubUc 
swimming  pool  being  opened  In  that  area. 
Ultimately   an    agreement    was   signed   be- 


tween the  State  Highway  Department  and 
the  City  of  Canby  that  the  City  would  be 
responsible  for  curbs,  sidewalks  and  storm 
sewers  and  that  the  State  would  complete 
the  street  improvement  project.  After  preli- 
minary engineering  had  been  completed  by 
both  agencies,  the  State  added  a  require- 
ment that  the  City  not  only  provide  the 
storm  sewer  system  but  must  construct  a 
storm  drain  to  the  Molalla  River  which 
would  make  an  additional  $20,000  to  $30,000 
burden  on  the  City.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that 
the  project  has  not  progressed  beyond  that 
point. 

The  economy  of  Canby  has  depended 
greatly  in  the  past  few  years  on  housing 
construction  to  meet  the  Increase  In  popu- 
lation. This  of  course  is  being  limited  at 
present  by  the  sewer  connection  ban  admin- 
istrated by  the  State  Environmental  Control 

The  City  of  Canby  has  engaged  an  engi- 
neering firm  to  design  an  adequate  sewage 
disposal  plant  and  the  money  Is  on  hand 
to  pay  for  that  service  but  no  construction 
funds  are  available  without  governmental 
assistance  of  some  type. 

Please  give  Canby's  financial  condition 
your  Immediate  attention  and  rest  assured 
that  any  assistance  that  you  see  fit  to  give 
us  that  is  within  your  realm  of  control  will 
be  most  graciously  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lawrence  J.  Housen. 

Mayor. 

Crrr  of  Sheridan. 
Sheridan,  Oreg.,  July  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  letter  of  July 
16th  and  copy  of  your  Senate  speech  as  re- 
corded In  the  Congressional  record  for 
Wednesday,  July  8,  1970. 

I  also  very  much  appreciate  the  Interest 
which  you  have  relative  to  funding  of  rural 
communities  under  5.000  population  for 
water  and  sewage  Bjrstems  as  o\ir  community 
is  presently  facing  a  very  critical  situation 
in  both  of  these  areas. 

You  may  recall  that  In  1953,  the  City  of 
Sheridan  Installed  an  overall  sewer  system 
with  a  primary  treatment  plant  in  which 
the  city  paid  lOOTo  of  the  cost.  At  that  time, 
the  State  Sanitary  Commission  assured  our 
community  that  this  type  of  treatment 
would  be  satisfactory  for  meeting  their  re- 
quirements In  the  future  and  also  would  take 
care  of  our  population  needs  up  to  2.5(X). 

As  you  know,  the  rules  have  been  changed 
and  now  require  that  the  City  of  Sheridan 
Install  a  secondary  treatment  plant  In  order 
to  bring  our  discharge  up  to  the  90%  require- 
ment of  the  State,  at  a  further  cost  of  be- 
tween $200,000  and  $400,000  whUe  we  still 
owe  $145,000  plus  Interest  on  our  present 
bonded  Indebtedness  which  was  Incxirred 
back  in  1953. 

Sheridan,  as  you  well  know,  has  one  of 
the  highest  tax  rates  of  any  city  In  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  this,  of  course,  presents  a  very 
pressing  financial  problem  for  our  city. 

The  disturbing  thing  Is  that  although  there 
is  SO'Tc  allowed  by  Federal  Funds  for  sewer 
systems,  it  appears  that  when  one  up-dates 
their  present  sewer  system,  such  as  adding 
a  secondary  treatment  plant,  which  we  are 
required  to  do  and  especially  when  they  look 
toward  a  lagoon  type  system  where  It  re- 
quires purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  that 
the  government  matching  funds  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  many  of  these  expenses,  as  these 
items  are  not  eligible  So,  in  reaUty.  an  in- 
stallation of  oiir's  which  may  cost  from  $200.- 
000  to  $400,000  may  end  up  with  little  or  no 
matching  funds.  I  believe  that  up-grading  of 
the  present  sewer  plants  are  Just  as  Impcw- 
tant  as  the  installation  of  the  primary  plant 
and  should  have  the  same  consideration  of 
eligibility  of  fimds  from  the  Federal  and 
State  government. 
In  addition  to  our  sewer  problem  we  also 
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have  problems  with  our  present  water  sys- 
tem and  are  In  need  of  developing  additional 
sources  of  water  at  our  springs  and  also  en- 
larsmn  some  of  our  transmission  pipe  line 
to  the  city  from  6'  to  8"  as  well  as  pro- 
dding more  storage  In  the  city  limits  This 
again  wUl  require  a  large  Investment  and  in- 
creasing debt  servicing  for  the  people  of  our 
community  and  when  taking  these  requlre- 
mente,  along  with  the  regular  poUce.  nre. 
sanitary,  library,  streets  and  other  needs  of 
the  average  community.  It  makes  our  task 
look  almost  hopeless. 

These  basic  needs  of  people  are  certain  y 
paramount  and  to  me.  have  much  higher  pri- 
orities than  many  of  the  funds  Presently 
heme  met  by  our  Federal  Government.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  your  effort*  wUl  see  that 
proplr  relief  Is  afforded  to  these  communi- 
ties^ that  the  pressslng  needs  of  our  day  to 
day  living  can  be  resolved  In  an  economical. 

The  City  Council  and  myself  will  be  watch- 
ing congress  to  see  what  Is  being  done  to 
solve  these  vital  problems  and  apprecU^ 
your  continued  Interest  In  the  small  rural 
kreas  which  are  the  real  backbone  of  America 

today. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Hdert. 

Mayor. 


CiTT  OF  Falls  CrrT. 
Foils  City,  Orejr.,  July  27. 1970. 
Hon.  Makk  O.  HattimJ), 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtM  SENATOR  Hattield:  Tour  letter  of  July 
16  1970.  in  which  you  describe  the  action  you 
are  taking  to  help  smaller  communities  in 
Oregon  with  sewer  and  water  problems. 

rm  sure  you  are  In  a  position  to  realize 
the  sewer  problem  facing  cities  as  poor  a^ 
our  little  town.  Falls  City  Is  looking  forward 
to  the  park  and  recreation  plans  that  are 
contemplated  for  this  area,  and  with  this  de- 
velopment comes  the  task  of  preparing  for 
itrowth  In  population. 

In  the  last  few  years  PalU  City  has  come 
a  long  way  In  restoring  an  antiquated  water 
system  This  Is  not  finished  but  complete 
enough  to  control  our  source  and  good  serv- 
ice However,  the  plans  for  a  recreation  de- 
velopemnt  have  been  discussed  and  there  Is  a 
real  demand  for  property  here,  and  several 
investors  with  money  to  spend  wish  to  build 
here,  but  always  run  Into  the  same  problem— 

DO  scwcr 

I  have  written  several  Inquiries  about 
sewer  study— we  would  like  thU  part  with- 
out cost  If  possible,  and  the  poeslbUlty  of 
some  kind  of  grant  to  help  with  the  cost  of 
installation  after  a  study  is  completed.  To 
date  we  havent  had  anything  too  hopeful.  I 
have  contacted  HUD  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Perhaps  you  can  suggest 
another  avenue. 

Any  help  you  can  direct  In  our  way  will 
surely  be  appreciated.  We  have  »  Plf«nl';| 
committee,  and  hope  to  make  this  little 
town  something  for  Polk  County  to  be  proud 
of.  and  at  the  same  time  It  will  Improve  our 
tax  structure. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Pat  Wn-soN. 

Recorder. 
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trlbutlon  lines  of  our  water  system  In  getting 
ample  water  to  the  different  areas  of  the  City. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  mains  are  of  wooden 
pipe,  installed  years  ago.  Many  of  the  lines 
are  too  small. 

The  City  had  a  water  system  survey  com- 
pleted of  our  water  system  two  years  ago 
and  this  brought  out  the  many  problems  of 
the  system. 

If  your  office  could  be  of  any  assistance  in 
acquiring  a  grant  or  such  for  improving  our 
water  distribution  system  It  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ronald  D.  Scotjbes, 

City  Recorder. 


a    426&— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
■  TO  PROVIDE  REDUCED  FARES  FOR 
SENIOR    CITIZENS    ON    THE    AIR- 
LINES 


Crrr  ofEujin, 
Elgin.  Oreg..  July  22. 1970. 
Hon.  Makk  O.  Hattielo, 
US-  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Ub.  Hattihd:  We  received  your  let- 
ter of  July  16.  1970,  concerning  grants  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities.  .  f  .^ 

The  City  of  Elgin  has  a  population  of  1.400. 
We  have  an  up  to  date  sewer  system  which 
was  completed  five  years  ago.  We  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  consisting  of  three 
wells. 

The  great  problem  we  have  is  in  the  dls- 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myseif  and  Senators  Bible,  Cannon, 
Chttkch,  Cranston,  Eaoleton.  Foifc, 
Gravel,    Rollings,    Hughes,    Metcalf. 

MONDALE,  MONTOYA,  PELL,  SMITH  Of  lUl- 

nois  Thurmond.  Tydings.  Williams  of 
New' Jersey,  and  Yarborough,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order 
to  authorize  reduced-rate  transportation 
on  the  airlines  to  individuals  65  years  of 
age  or  older. 

In  America  we  pride  ourselves  on  our 
concern  for  our  senior  citizens.  Social 
security  and  medicare  represent  society  s 
efforts  to  provide  for  their  retirement 
years  But  medicare  only  covers  45  per- 
cent of  their  medical  needs  and  social 
security,  the  only  source  of  income  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  our  seniors,  con- 
tinues to  be  woefully  inadequate.  Some 
5  million  out  of  our  20  milUon  live  below 
the  poverty  line;  thousands  try  to  live  on 
less  than  $100  a  month. 

Unfortunately,  far  too  many  of  our 
elderly  are  not  only  poor  economically, 
but  socially  and  psychologically.  Low  in- 
comes mean  that  they  must  make  choices 
between  food  or  medicine,  clothes,  trans- 
portaUon,  or  recreation.  This  turns  many 
into  recluses  with  Uttle  contact  or  con- 
tribution to  society.  The  Inevitable  result 
is  that  milUons  of  our  elderly  suffer  from 
a  kind  of  a  poverty  of  the  spirit. 

There  is  an  easy  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems: we  need  only  put  the  floor  of  eco- 
nomic decency  under  these  citizens,  thus 
giving  our  seniors  an  increased  share  in 
American  abundance. 

The  Congress  is  trying  in  Its  piecemeal 
fashion  to  take  care  of  the  economic 
needs  of  our  elderly  by  proposing  in- 
creases in  social  security  payments.  Un- 
fortunately, these  increases  do  little  more 
than  make  up  for  the  losses  that  seniors 
experience  as  the  cost-of-living  Index 
skyrockets  upward. 

So  often  we  hear  it  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  mindful  of  the  needs  of  sen- 
iors and  that  much  more  would  be  done 
except  that  these  are  troubled  times.  We 
have  also  heard  administration  spokes- 
men tell  us  that  when  the  Vietnam  war 
is  finally  ended  that  we  should  not  look 
for  a  cut  of  the  Defense  budget  and  a 
reallocaUon  of  dollars  to  our  domestic 

"ceds.  w  X  .i.  I 

All  of  this  leads  to  cynicism,  but  it  is 
not  out  of  cynicism  but  out  of  hope  that 
I  called  last  year  for  a  program  of  re- 


wards and  incentives.  I  believe  that  the 
struggle  to  survive  should  rest  with  the 
youth  and  that  those  who  have  toUed 
long  and  hard  for  the  society  in  youth 
deserve  our  thanks  and  recognition  when 
they  retire. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  I  have 
called  for  a  program  of  reduced  fares 
for  senior  citizens  on  buses  and  sub- 
ways There  are  now  some  35  major  cities 
that  allow  their  seniors  to  ride  during  off 
peak  hours  for  about  a  dime.  Many 
theaters  have  picked  up  the  example  and 
offer  tickets  at  a  discount. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  principle  will 
be  extended  to  prescriptions  and  other 
products  in  drugstores  and  that  banks 
will  give  thought  to  providing  free  serv- 
ices; restaurants  too  could  give  discounts 
outside  regular  meal  hours.  HopefuUy 
barber  and  beauty  ships  could  give  spe- 
cial prices  on  days  when  business  is  slow. 
All  of  this  we  could  do  voluntarUy  for 
there  is  no  deficit  in  the  national  re- 
sources, there  is  only  a  deficit  In  the 
national  wUl.  .^     . 

In  this  spirit  I  wrote  to  the  presidents 
of  each  of  the  major  airlines  asking  that 
they  consider  Instituting  a  program  of 
reduced  fares  for  seniors  on  the  airlines. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  standby  principle 
-would  not  be  applicable  to  seniors  who 
could  111  afford  standing  In  wait  In  air- 
line terminals.  My  suggestion  was  for  a 
direct  discount  up  to  50  percent  and  a 
confirmed  reservation  for  seniors  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  week. 

The  letters  from  the  airline  presidents 
that  I  received  were  very  cordial  all  gly-  ac 
ing  technical  reasons  why  they  could  = 
not  institute  reduced  fares  for  semors  on 
their  own.  In  fact,  three  airilnes  have 
tried  to  Institue  such  fares  only  to 
withdraw  upon  the  suggestion  froni  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  that  such  fares 
might  be  discriminatory. 

Upon  learning  these  facts,  I  decided 
to  Introduce  this  bill  which  would  give 
legislative  authority  for  the  alrUnes  to 
institute  a  program  of  reduced  fares  for 
those  over  65  on  the  airilnes. 

A  few  facts.  I  am  sure  would  be  helpful 
at  this  point.  There  are  two  major  cate- 
gories of  airlines  at  present,  trunkllnes 
such  as  United  and  American  which  fly 
cross  coimtry  and  local  service  carriers 
such  as  Allegheny,  Mohawk,  and  Ren- 
tier which  serve  particular  parts  of  the 
country  on  short  hauls. 

Trunk  airlines  had  an  average  load 
factor  of  50  percent  in  1969  meaning  that 
last  year  the  planes  of  United  and  TWA 
were  only  half  full  or  half  empty  depend- 
ing upon  how  you  look  at  it. 

Local  service  carriers  had  an  average 
load  factor  of  43  percent  last  year,  ^e 
best  performer  in  this  category  was  »to- 
hawk  with  a  load  factor  of  47  so  that  its 
planes  were  in  effect  53  percent  empty. 
Air  West  had  a  load  factor  of  39  per- 
cent—Its planes  were  61  percent  empty 
inl969.  ^        ,      , 

An  additional  fact  is  that  these  local 
service  carriers  currentiy  receive  oper- 
ating subsidies  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Last  year  the  nine  local  service 
carriers  received  $36  mllUon  in  subsidies 
from  the  Government.  Air  West  for  ex- 
ample received  $8.7  million  or  about  13 
percent  of  its  total  of  $74  million  in  oper- 
ating revenues  from  the  Government. 
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Allegheny  received  $3.2  million  m  sub- 
sidy last  year  for  2.5  percent  of  its  total 
of  $120  million  In  operating  revenues. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  a  program  of  pro- 
motional fares  for  senior  citizens  would 
be  just  the  solution  for  these  problems. 
Senior  citizens  are  precisely  the  group 
that  can  take  advantage  of  those  empty 
seats  during  the  middle  of  the  week. 
Needless  to  say  increased  volume  of  pas- 
sengers and  more  efficient  utilization  of 
our  resources  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
all  parties  concerned. 

The  increased  volume  of  pas-scngers 
would  be  particularly  helpful  to  our  local 
service  carriers.  The  increased  revenues 
that  they  would  take  in  would  make  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  $36  million  sub- 
sidy that  the  Government  paid  out  last 
year  to  underwrite  these  carriers 


I  believe  that  airlines  should  provide 
seats  to  seniors  on  a  confirmed  reserva- 
tion basis  at  50  percent  of  full  fare  Mon- 
day through  Thursday. 

Senior  citizens  feel  that  they  are  just 
as  entitled  to  reduced  fares  as  our  teen- 
agers who  presenUy  enjoy  travel  at 
youth  fare  and  standby  rates. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  of 
our  senior  citizens  who  have  waited  all 
their  lives  to  travel  and  cannot  afford 
It  now.  There  Is  also  the  therapeutic  ef- 
fect of  travel  to  consider;  whether  it  is 
just  getting  away  or  to  visit  with  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  statistics  showing  the  net  in- 
come of  the  subsidized  airlines  over  the 
last  5  years  as  well  as  of  load  factor 


computations  in  addition  to  several  let- 
ters written  by  constituents  and  others 
vitally  interested  In  a  program  of  re- 
duced fares  for  senior  citizens  on  the 
airlines.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  statistics,  computations,  and 
letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4266)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  au- 
thorize certain  reduced-rate  transporta- 
tion to  Individuals  who  are  65  years  of 
age  or  older,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Moss 
is  as  follows: 


SUBSIDIZED  AIRLINES-NET  INCOME  AFTER  SPECIAL  ITEMS  CALENDAR  YEARS  1965  THROUGH  1969 

P*  thoiaiKis) 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Locjl  service  Mrrlers 

Air  West  (Pacific) .V™ 

Allegheny i-JJ; 

Bonanza »*3 

Central -If 

Frontier L  jjj 

Lake  Central .  J** 

Mohawk 2,6«5 


$151 

1,248 

862 

405 

1,790 

-63 

1.243 


-$3,716 

-516 

530 

93 

-121 

-4,248 

-274 


-$10, 319 

-2,430 

(') 

-6,8VI 
-2,394 
-4,360 


-$18. 884 
-6,224 

-12,214 


-4,617 


U6S 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


North  CenUal $.12 

Ozark ** 

Piedmont - '• '" 

Southern |* 

Trans-Teus *» 

West  Coast ^'» 

Total 22.m 


Jl,  155 
904 
807 
860 
991 
836 


$1,520 
1,342 
1,856 
-159 
-378 
-400 


$70 

-650 

-166 

-332 

-1.483 

<') 


-$2,312 

-3.707 

-1,844 

-844 

-4,967 

(•) 


11.190     -4,472    -28.875     -55.613 


I  See  Air  WtsL 
!  See  Frontier. 


PASSENGER  LOAD  FACTORS.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1965  THROUGH  1969 
|ln  percent! 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Nonsubsidized      carriers,      domestic 
trunks: 

American JJ.  b 

Eastern |*-^ 

Trans  World \\- 1 

United "f 

Braniff **• ' 

Continental Jg.  J 

Delta. 58.6 

National 52.5 

Northeast 0) 

Northwest «•* 

Western *•" 

Total S5.2 


63.2 
58.8 
53.5 
56.7 
58.3 
55.3 
66.0 
52.5 

55.1 
61.1 


59.9 
58.7 
54.8 
58.4 

51.2 
48.0 
61.7 
53.1 

0} 
55.3 

56.9 


55.7 
55.0 
49.5 
53.5 
53.5 
47.7 
58.8 
46.6 
46.3 
51.8 
54.3 


52.7 
50.6 
48.4 
51.3 
48.5 
49.9 
52.6 
43.5 
43.1 
46.6 
46.4 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


19G9 


58.5 


57.2 


53.0 


49.9 


Subsidized  carriers,  tocal  service: 

Air  West  (Pacific) 53.0 

Allegheny.. . K"  { 

Bonanza - g-  i 

Central g-» 

Frontier «•» 

Lake  Central **S 

Mohawk 52-* 

North  Central «•♦ 

Ozark M* 

Piedmont ».0 

Southern **f 

Tnns-TeMS. *»•  • 

West  Coast *^-^ 

ToUl *^-  3 


5U1 

44.8 

49.4 

46.1 

54.5 

53.5 

45.9 

46.6 

44.2 

42.2 

45.2 

34.8 

53.8 

50.0 

48.1 

45.7 

52.2 

46.5 

58.7 

53.3 

48.6 

45.9 

46.9 

45.7 

sa8 

44.2 

42.4 
W.3 
50.1  . 

"u.b" 

38.3 
45.7 
39.6 
47.5 
51.0 
45.8 
46.9 
44.9 


39.3 
41.8 


44.8 


47.2 
39.3 
45.7 
46.6 
42.4 
41.4 


5a2 


46.4 


45.2 


42.9 


>  On  subsidy,  through  Dec  31. 1967. 

Clkabtikld,  Utah. 

January  26,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sib:  Those  who  know  of  your  argu- 
ments for  legislation  that  rcUred  persons  be 
given  reduced  air  rates  all  hope  to  see  a 
unanimous  approval  I 

Were  1  not  a  member  of  N.AJI.C J!.  I  would 
not  have  known  of  It.  I  doubt  that  our 
Deseret  News  published  anything  about  this 
action  of  proposal  by  yot*!  The  brief  informa- 
tion appearing  in  the  January  issue  of  Re- 
tirement Life  was  most  pleasant,  and  being 
discussed  at  our  chapter  meeting  Our  sum- 
mation: give  us  four  mid-week  half -fare 
travel  days  and  the  planes  will  not  be  flying 
with  the  seats  half  empty. 

Sincerely  and  best  wishes. 

FXXD  W.  Banz. 

BUOHAM  Cirr,  TTtab, 

Janxwry  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Drar  Mr.  Mobs:  I  read  with  Interest  yoxir 
efforts  to  secure  reduced  rates  for  air  travel 


for  elderly  persons.  I  am  a  retired  teacher. 
My  children  live  in  Las  Vegas  and  Concord, 
Callfomla.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advantage 
to  me  to  have  the  benefits  of  your  proposal. 
My  wife  and  I  wish  you  success  in  your 
efforts. 

Tours  sincerely, 

W.  H.  ORimTHs. 

SALT  Lakx  Crrr,  Utah, 

January  31,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Drar  Sir:  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  all  the 
help  you've  given  In  legislation  for  retired 
persons. 

Anything  you  can  do  in  the  future  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  We  urge  you  to  continue 
your  fight  to  obtain  reduced  air  fares  for 
elderly  persons.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

IiAMMOND  and  Irrnr  Muxs. 

IjONO  Isuuro  CiTT.  N.T., 

January  20,  1970. 
DiAR  Srnatob  moss:  Thank  you  for  your 
fight  to  get  reduced  air  fares  for  elderly  peo- 
ple. I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  retired 


people  can't  get  preferential  rates  where  they 
travel  during  those  periods  when  aircralt 
travel  with  empty  seats. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  It's  good  that 
someone   does    more    than    make    speeches 
about  the  "Golden  Age." 
Sincerely. 

Lk>  Smocix. 

Rkadino,  Pa., 
January  IS,  1970. 

Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  thank  you  per- 
sonally for  the  mterest  and  effort  on  your 
behalf  to  have  the  Airlines  give  reduced  fares 
to  the  elderly,  aging  and  retirees.  Inasmuch 
as  the  young  are  given  reduced  fares  to  travel 
during  offpeak  periods  I  can  see  no  reaUy 
good  reason  why  the  senior  citi«n  should 
not  enjoy  these  same  prlvUeges  also.  Pact  of 
the  matter  Is  vrtien  all  is  considered  it  seems 
the  elderly  are  in  need  of  these  reduced 
fares  even  more  so  because  of  physical,  medi- 
cal and  other  problems  which  afflicts  many 
of  them;  additionally  because  of  fixed  Income 
and  limited  financial  resources.  What  part 
can  I  play  in  this  effort  to  effect  such  a  re- 
duction favormg  these  deserving  citizens? 
Most  sincerely. 

Vaul  U  Clai 
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Denvkr,  Colo.. 

March  3.  1970. 

Hon.  Pranic  E.  Moss. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washinaton,  D.C. 

^.  SENATO.  moss:  I  wish  to  endorse  re- 
duced air  travel  for  elderly  persons,  this  Is 
thinly  way  we  can  visit  our  loved  ones  now 
that  most  trains  are  gone.  Most  of  us  are  not 
physically  able  to  ride  busses  with  their  long 

lay-overs.  , .  .„ 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  In  our  behalf. 

Sincerely.  ^^^^^  ^   ^^^^^ 

RIVERSIBE,    CKLVf., 

January  30,  1970. 

Hon.  FHank  E.  Moss. 

Old  Senate  Office  Buildxng, 

Washington.  D.C.  M.Mor.=i 

DBAK  Sra:  AS  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  Civil  Employees 
(N  A  R  C  E  )  I  want  to  express  my  apprec  a- 
tlon  for  your  efforts  you  made  for  legisla- 
tion that  would  give  retired  persons  reduced 
ftir  f  &rcs 

Due  to  the  age  of  the  average  retired  per- 
son travel  by  common  carrier,  rather  than 
personal  automobile,  Is  more  common.  A  so. 
vrtth  a  fixed  Income  and  the  steadily  growing 
high  cost  of  living  every  possible  saving  la 
Important. 

RespectfuUy. 

WIIXIAM  S.  Wheelek. 

WicHrrA  Falls,  Tex. 
Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  A  recent  article  In  Retirement 
Ute  stated  that  you  are  trying  to  get  the 
public  transportation  systems  (especially  air- 
lines) to  give  reduced  fares  to  the  older  citi- 
zens of  our  country. 

Wichita  Palls  no  longer  has  railroad  serv- 
ice, so  air  service  Is  our  only  way  to  distant 

***'l  am  retired  from  Depart,  of  Defense  with 
visual  problems  and  really  appreciate  your 
efforts. 

Very  truly,  ^ 

Miss  Jantt  Clat. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL3 

S.    3528 

Mr    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,   at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3528,  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  encourage  the 
development  and  utilization  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  waste  disposal  and 
poUuUon  control:  to  assist  small  business 
concerns  to  effect  conversions  required 
to  meet  Federal  or  State  polluUon  con- 
trol standards:  and  for  other  purposes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Allen).    Without    objection,    it    is    so 
ordered. 

8.  401S 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
23.  I  introduced  legislation  that  would 
flli  what  is  widely  regarded  as  a  most 
serious  gap  in  the  benefits  available  to 
career  mUitary  personnel.  S.  4015  would 
Institute  a  system  of  survivor's  benefits 
avaUable  to  mUitary  retirees,  enal^ing 
them  to  provide  for  the  financial  secu- 
rity of  their  survivors  after  they  them- 
selves pass  away. 

The  measure  is  directed  at  correcting 


a  blatant  disparity  that  singles  out  the 
uniformed  serviceman,  from  among  all 
Federal  employees,  as  ineligible  for  a 
survivor  annuity  plan  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participates.  S.  4015. 
like  measures  being  considered  by  the 
House  would  institute  an  annuity  pro- 
gram identical  to  the  civil  service  an- 
nuity program.  ,  ^  »k»* 
Seventeen  Senators  have  asked  that 
their  names  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
this  widow's  equity  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  tMr. 
Thtirmond)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina   (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico   (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA).  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona   (Mr.    Gold  WATER),    the    Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case>.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  *Mr.  Tower),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana   (Mr.  Met- 
CALF) .  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4015. 
which  would  establish  an  equitable  sur- 
vivor benefits  program  for  retired  mili- 
tary personnel.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  Without  objcction,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  ask  to  have  added,  as  a 
starter  at  the  last  moment,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) . 

I  also  sisk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin)   as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
<3oLDWATER).  Without  objectlon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.  4179 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4179.  to  amend 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  to 
make  its  benefits  available  to  certain 
areas  of  extra  high  imemployment,  to 
authorize  additional  fimds  for  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) .  Wlthout  objccUon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dojcinick), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE) ,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Hollings)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225, 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
to  proclaim  October  25-31  Law  Officers 
Appreciation  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 


SENATE  JOrUT  RESOLtTTION  225 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  80 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,   the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogcs)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota   (Mr. 
BuRDicK),    the  Senator   from  Missouri 
(Mr     Eagleton).    the     Senator     from 
Arizona     (Mr.    Fannin),    the    Senator 
from  Tennessee   (1^.  Gore),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida    (Mr.  Gurney),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator    from    North    Carolina     (Mr. 
JORDAN),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia    (Mr.    Randolph),    the    Senator 
from     New     Hampshire     (Mr.     McIn- 
tyre), the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTT)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 80.  to  establish  a  joint  committee 
to  investigate  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war  in  Vietnam. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

GOLDWATER).  Wlthout  objectlon,  it  is  so 

ordered. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  450— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  EXPRESS- 
ING THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE 
RELATING  TO  INTERVENTION  IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA  IN  1968 

SOVIET    DAY    OP    SHAME 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union  and  those 
states  which  participated  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia.  In  this  resolution 
we  express  our  support  for  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  people  as  they  commemorate 
August  21.  1970.  as  the  "Soviet  Day  of 
Shame"  and  as  they  strive  to  achieve  the 
withdrawal    of    Russian    troops    from 
Czechoslovakia.  The  resolution  also  calls 
upon  the  President,  acting  through  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations,  to  take  such  additional 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  end  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  continuing  inter- 
vention in  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Two  years  ago.  following  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  I  spoke  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  a  test  of  courage  of  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  people. 

I  stated  that: 

The  first  eight  months  of  1968  produced 
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one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  courage  In  this 
century.  Januarj-  saw  the  first  halting  step  of 
a  small  country  toward  the  goal  of  freedom. 
As  the  months  passed,  Czechoslovakia  moved 
a  little  closer  to  Its  goal,  and  each  month 
the  Soviet  Union  became  more  threatening. 
The  test  of  courage  for  the  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks was  whether.  In  the  name  of  human 
dignity  thev  could  stand  face  to  face  with 
an  overpowering  foe.  The  test  of  courage  for 
totalitarian  Russia  was  whether  It  dared  al- 
low one  small  country  even  a  taste  of  free- 
dom. Czechoslovakia  won  that  test  of  cour- 
age. 

On  August  21,  1968,  the  Russians  were 
forced  to  ruthlessly  halt  the  mellowing  of 
Communist  Party  rule  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  use  of  military  might.  During  the 
spring  of  1968,  the  entire  nation,  without 
violence,  united  behind  new.  young  lead- 
ers, rose  in  protest  against  the  inhuman 
Stalinist  regime.  They  began  to  expose 
and  correct  the  blunders  of  the  Russian 
regime. 

The  Kremlin  felt  that  to  allow  this 
satellite  freedom  of  expression  might 
seriously  threaten  the  Soviet  system. 
Therefore,  armed  forces  were  rushed  in 
to  crush  the  modest  reform  of  Alexander 
Dubceks  Communist  government.  At 
that  time  the  conduct  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak people  exemplified  the  courage 
they  have  shown  at  many  other  times  in 
their  history.  The  Czechoslovak  peoples 
showed  great  courage  in  1937  when,  after 
the  death  of  the  great  leader,  Thomas 
Masaryk,  Hitler's  storm  troopers  oc- 
cupied the  land.  Also  after  the  war.  even 
though  Communist  domination  stifled 
Czechoslovak  aspiration  for  a  return  to 
democracy,  they  stUl  demonstrated  a 
courage  and  quest  for  freedom  that  fi- 
nally arose  as  a  new  spirit  In  the  early 
part  of  1968.  However,  their  courageous 
resistance  was  suppressed  by  the  roar  of 
Russian  tanks  speeding  Into  this  small 
country. 

The  continued  Soviet  occupation  oi 
Czechoslovakia  Is  a  crime  against  the 
right  of  a  small  coimtry  to  determine  its 
own  destiny  anc  aspirations.  The  inva- 
sion was  an  intervention  by  forces  of  re- 
actionary communism  to  prevent  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  from  establishing 
their  own  social  order:  one  that  did  not 
endanger  anyone,  and  sought  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  building  of  bridges  of  under- 
standing across  the  discords  of  an  ideo- 
logically divided  world  while  lending  aid 
to  better  understanding  and  cooperation 
among  all  nations  on  the  basis  of  true 
progress  and  humanity. 

The  Czechoslovak  people,  however,  are 
not  resigning  themselves  to  these  aggres- 
sive plans  of  Moscow.  They  resisted,  and 
continue  to  resist  and  reject  Moscow's 
claim  to  a  right  to  Intervene  In  the  lead- 
erehlp  of  the  state;  they  deny  Soviet 
Russia  the  right  to  determine  who  should 
govern  their  country  or  represent  it  In 
foreign  relations.  August  21.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, Is  being  commemorated  as  the 
"Soviet  Day  of  Shame."  And  those  of 
us  here  In  the  United  States,  who  are 
joining  our  friends  in  Czechoslovakia, 
urge  the  whole  civilized  world  to  sup- 
port their  effort  to  achieve  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  voicing  strong 
criticism  and  outrage  against  the  tyran- 
nies of  the  Soviet  (3ovemment  Imposed 
C!XVI 1867— Part  22 


upon  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  we 
can  help  these  courageous  people  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  tyranny  untU  a  day 
again  comes  when  they  will  free  them- 
selves from  the  bonds  of  oppression. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  450),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 


s.  Res.  450 
Whereas  the  intervention  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  the  military  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1968,  contravened  the  Independ- 
ence of  sovereign  states  and  the  Wllsonlan 
doctrine  of  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  such  Intervention  Is  In  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  charter  which  states 
that  "All  Members  shall  refrain  In  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  sovereign- 
ty or  political  independence  of  any  states"; 
and 

Whereas  such  Intervention  Is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  perpetuation  of  colonialism  as 
practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  agreement  in  Moscow  between 
representatives  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  was  reached  under  duress;  and 
Whereas  the  continued  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  an- 
other crime  against  the  rights  of  the  free 
people  of  a  small  country  to  determine  their 
own  destiny  and  aspirations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  are 
not  resigned  to  the  oppressive  plans  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  continue  to  resist  and 
reject  Soviet  domination:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It  Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that,  the  President  should 
express  support  for  the  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia (as  they  commemorate  August  21,  1970 
as  the  "Soviet  Day  of  Shame')  in  their  efforts 
to  achieve  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of 
the  Soviet  Union  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  (Con- 
gress that  the  President,  acting  through  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  or- 
ganizations, should  take  such  additional 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  end  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  continuing  Intervention  In 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  AGRICULTUR- 
AL TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954,  AS 
AMENDED— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    846 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware)  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  18546) 
to  establish  improved  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  producers  and  consumers  of 
dairy  products,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities,  to  ex- 
tend the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.        

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    84  7 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment! Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  17123)   to  authorize  ap- 


propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    MO.    848 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  submit 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  the  amendment  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  (No  844)  to  House 
bill  17123,  and  have  it  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    849 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  the  Senate  bill  establishing  a 
survivor  annuity  program  for  military 
retirees,  I  am  submitting  for  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  an  amendment  which  would 
place  the  Senate  on  record  In  support  of 
a  program  that  is  most  needed  in  formu- 
lating a  benefit  structure  that  could  give 
rise  to  a  voluntary  military. 

Our  amendment  makes  it  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Nation  should 
establish  as  soon  as  possible  an  equita- 
ble survivor  annuity  program  for  mili- 
tary retirees  comparable  to  the  program 
provided  for  civilian  Government  em- 
ployees under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system.  At  present,  the  uniformed 
serviceman  Is  the  only  employee  of  the 
Federal  (jovemment  who,  having  served 
his  country  long  and  well,  retires  on  a 
pension,  succumbs,  and  leaves  his  widow 
and  children  without  any  portion  of  the 
pension  he  earned  through  reduced  pay 
during  active  duty. 

Justice  demands  that  this  situation  be 
promptly  corrected. 

Moreover,  the  need  of  the  fine  women 
who  In  many  cases  are  left  destitute  by 
this  strange  set  of  circumstances  re- 
quires that  this  situation  be  put  right. 
Finally  a  realistic  analysis  of  the  bene- 
fit structure  needed  to  make  a  volun- 
tary military  achievable  demonstrates 
the  need  to  proceed  forthwith  to  change 
this  situation. 

Most  Americans.  I  believe,  are  weU 
aware  that  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  retired  from  active  duty  receives 
retired  pay  as  long  as  he  Uves.  However, 
it  is  not  so  widely  known  that  no  part 
of  his  mUltary  retirement  Income  passes 
automatically  to  his  survivors  when  he 
dies.  Every  other  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  assured  that  55  percent  of 
his  retirement  pay  will  pass  to  his  de- 
pendents automatically  unless  he  re- 
fuses to  participate  in  an  annuity  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  since 
that  time,  the  Congress  has  moved  to 
correst  this  fiaw  in  the  system  of  benefits 
for  military  personnel.  Chairman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  has  designated  a  Special 
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,  ,._         The  U  S  Veterans  Advisory  Commission  In 

wWch  has  concluded   2  weeks  of  open  .urvlvSrs  of  clvlUan  ^'^Pl'*?^,!;.*'^^!!:      vIvm^'  beneflte  programs   for   Civil  Service 

jSSiK  which  reveal.  I  think,  the  con^     ^..^.g  :^\^'rtS,l'  ^UiSucVon  wo  "d     emJToyees  and  to^  railroad  worker..  In  good 

while  ne  is  aiivc.  ^^^ conacler 


Rear  Adm.  Miles  L.  Brovming.  Chief  or     p^— — ^  rbive'Vs.eoo.  ^^^^f-^^     ^L^"S,TnltUte":^  Tupp^n^  the  eslah- 
Stafl    to    Admiral    Bull    Halsey    during     ^ould  be  automatic  m  the  case  J)f^ttP^";>^'J     mh^t  of  a  federally  fl^ianced  survivors 


_  married  at  the  Ume  he  q«aimed  for 

cerved  oniy  $74  a  month  income  from  a  retired  p 

Veterans'   Administration   pension— the  he  does  _  wisnea  e 

SS^available  to  the  widow  of  any  nu^y^i;or  ^^'t^  ^^  ^  -  <^^y 

S^  B^o^wS  r  rlfu^nt^to^d^i^Hl.  P^f  ^  ^rcf-usslon.  Mr  President. ^ 
the  full  extent  of  the  adversity  she  has  J^.  to  euminate  con^ption  m  ^-or 
^countered.  ,  ^.         .        -  -'  volunteer"  Armed  Porcee.  Pre 

Yet  over  and  over  again,  as  the  suD- 
committee  heard  six  other  widows,  the 
storv  of  hardship  and  privation  was  re- 
peated. The  quesUon  that  wiU  not  be 

avoided  is  this:  Can  we.  In  good  con-     ^„^^^^^_ 

science    perpetuate  an  inequity  of  such  increase  the  compensation  of  men 

bS  consequences?  I  say  we  cannot    ^Vmen  in  uniform,  i  wiu  f^^i^"' *<» 

S  miSnS    we  must  not  for  those      ^o  so.  This  U  because  I  [«*    ^^^^l^f^^ty'      sharea  .ne  a«u...»« ^    ^^ 

!^o  fre  being  widowed  while  we  deUb-     lence  of  the  job  they  do  is  In  no  ^^J^^'      ^^     ^„eer:  It  will  undermine  our  efforts  to 
r.^.?A^r;::^.':l'^nro^sal_for  our  in-     ^-^^S1%Z%^^^  ^^'^^     ^i^^^C^on^^rhrnot^elStothe 

e  fuuy  in  the  way  of  llfe^they  unswerv-      ^J^^^^^eed  to  assure  that  his  family 

ingly  defend?  ^„  „,.  »„  "         "- -.-♦»h  . 

If  the  "all  volunteer"  Armed  Forces  are  to 

b««ome  reality  we  must  take  the  fddl"onal 


her 

a 


favor 
of  -all  volunteer"  Armea  i-orcw.  President 
Nixon  has  committed  his  administration  to 
t^  goal  As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Settee.  I  have  carefully  studied  tJhe  mat- 
ter and  have  made  known  my  support  for 
this  concept.  In  the  past,  I  have  ^^Pforte^ 
the  enactment  of  every  measure  voted  ^y  the 


l!lSV^^mM  an' adjunct  of  the  pres- 
ent servicemen's  retirement  program. 

I  am  sure  that  every  American  man  wants 
to  assure  that  his  wife  wlU  be  Provided  for 
after  his  passing;  but  If  he  elects  a  nUUtaxy 
career  he  soon  learns  that  although  he  en- 
dures the  reduced  Income  that  Is  his  contri- 
bution to  his  retirement  pay.  his  wife  caiinot 
coUect  one  penny  of  his  pension  after  his 

**l?we  make  progress  toward  correcting 
the  imbalance  in  actual  pay  between  clvlUim 
Federal  employees  and  servicemen,  so  must 
we  also  eliminate  the  manifestly  inequltous 
arrangement  In  their  respective  death  bene- 
fits Delay  in  enacting  this  measure  will  not 
only  penalize  those  noble  women  who  have 
shwed  the  hardships  of  their  husbands  mlU- 


erate  over  such  a  proposal-  ^^ 

action    compounds    their    ""ageoy-^^  we     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^y  ^j  mg 


should  not  if  we  are  to  give  a  voluntary 
army  the  fair  chance  proposed  by  amend- 
ment No.  844.  .  ,  .,  „ 
On  June  23.  I  introduced  legislation 
In  the  Senate  that  would  establish  an 
equivalent  of  the  civil  service  survivors 
annuity  program  for  uniformed  service- 
men. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  upon  the  Introduction  of  S. 
4015  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 


steps  necessary  to  attract  and  retain  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  qualified  personnel  to  meet 
our  defense  requirements.  Our  efforts  to 
achieve  "comparability"  of  remuneration  for 
our  military  with  their  clvlUan  counterpwts 
are  not  yet  equal  to  this  task.  In  fact  In  the 
"Study  of  Mlllt«tfy  Compensation  of  1964. 
the  Defense  Department  noted: 

"The  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  the  mm- 


''"'SeJe  being  no  obJecUon.  the  remarks    tary^ri^^^n^J^^^^^^^ 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric     ter  to  P^vate  industry  t^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 


were 


YHnof 

_    .                                                                    Mfvica 
Gnd«  

SUB  serteant 24 

Technical  sergant -  30 

Mirter  Mrt***^ 30 

Do 30 

Do 24 

Major - 26 

Lwuttnant  eolon«t 30 

Cotonel 30 

go 30 

Oo.— -- 30 

Major  Motiit— — - - *  30 

General "  30 

"TABLE  n.-«OMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  CENTS  PER  DOLUR 
OF  COVERAGE 


Ate  at 

retirement 


Survivors 
annuity 
payable 

(monthly) 


Military 

deductions 

(options  1 

and  4  at  ^) 


Civil  service 

deduction 

(or  the  same 

annuity 


is  provided  for.  In  1953.  there  vfas  enacted  a 
program  which  allowed  military  retirees  to 
contribute  to  a  survivor  annuity  plan^ 
Seventeen  years  and  seven  amendments 
later,  the  adequacy  of  this  effort  Is  best  de- 
scribed by  the  fact  that  only  15  percent  of 
those  eligible  to  participate  In  It  do  so. 

Because  the  employer— The  U.S.  Govern- 
ments-does  not   contribute   a  cent   to   this 
so-called  "Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Pro- 
tection Plan."  It  is  prohibitively  expensive 
for  the  employee— the  serviceman— to  do  so. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  figures 
lUnstratlnK  cost  data  of  the  RSFPP  appear 
result  t-hat  the  mlUtary  man  is  ^P'^'y '°^"|     S^S^  ^int  m  the  Record.  These  charts 
ORD.asfoUows:  g™"'^^  to  this  civilian  counteirart  in  UUs     "^"^^^^t'^that  the  military  retiree  pays  2.5 

S.  4015— iNTaoDDcnoN  OF  A  Bn-L  Pbovidinc     significant  part  of  the  compensation  pacs       ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j^j  service  re- 
EQum  roR  Widows  or  Caxkkk  SravicEMXN         ^^  -^„„.i^  ,*       tlree  for  the  same  survivor  annuity. 

Mr.  MtJRPHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  Intro-        "Reductions  >«»  ^°«*i*f  .f  t,^"~^ '"f  the         There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
duclng  a  bill  which  would  create  a  fair  and     ductlons  in  P^y-Jhe  study  ^up  ^^^     ^^^^  ^^  ^  p^mted  In  the  Rkord,  as  fol- 
equltable    system    for    providing    economic     opinion  that  poslUve  measures  are  necessary      ^^^ 
security  to  the  surviving  dependents  of  ca-      to  arrest  this  trend  ... 
reer  members  of  the  uniformed  services.  This  ,„„„»„„„.  of  costs  OF  RETIRED  PERSONNELSURVIVOR  ANNUITY  PLANS-MILITARY  VERSUS  CIVILSERVICE 

bin  would  provide  the  surviving  dependents     -TABLE  l.-COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  OF  RHiKtu  rtKaunnt ^ 

of  the  retired  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  with  the  benefits  that  are  now  pro- 
vided for  the  survivors  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Many  Americans  would.  I  believe,  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  widow  of  a  man  who 
has  retired  from  a  career  of  service  to  hl« 
countrv  does  not  continue  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  her  hxisband's  pension  after  his  death. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  meager  benefits 
provided  bv  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  surviving  dependent  must  be  able  to  meet 
a  needs  test— unless  the  death  of  the  service 
member  was  due  to  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. This  widow's  pension— ranging  from 
$17  to  $74  per  month— is  available  to  the 
dependents  of  any  veteran,  whether  he 
served  20  years  or  90  days.  No  special  pro- 
vision U  made  for  the  dependents  of  our  ca- 
reer 8er\icemen.  

The  bUl  I  have  introduced  would  provlda 
that  whenever  a  retired  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  dies,  his  wife  and  children, 
or  U  he  la  unmarried,  a  designated  person 
who  has  an  "insurable  Interest."  would  be 
granted  an  Immediate  annuity.  This  annuity 
for  the  surviving  wife  would  be  65  percent  of 
the  retired  pay  the  former  member  had  re- 
ceived when  he  was  alive.  whUe  each  chUd. 
under  18.  or  under  23  and  attending  school. 
or  over  18  and  disabled  would  receive  an  ad- 
ditional amount  depending  on  the  number 
of  children  in  the  family  and  the  amount 
of  the  member's  retired  pay. 


40 
44 
SO 
60 
65 
46 
48 
S2 
60 
65 
54 
56 
60 


{86.42 
120.75 
201.88 
195.15 
191.46 
256  96 
330.65 
461.42 
449.06 
440.56 
600.09 
749.23 
738.98 


$12.71 
20.94 
43.77 
57.24 
64  62 
48.73 
66.84 
107.00 
131.72 
148.71 
148.03 
196. ?5 
216. 75 


$3.93 
5.49 
14.21 
12.98 
12.31 
24.22 
37.62 
61.40 
69.15 
57.60 
86.61 
113.76 
112.82 


Dollars  cost 
per  year 


Cents  per  dollars 
of  coverage 


Annual 
aonuity 


RSFPP 


Civtl 
Mrviee 


RSFPP 


Civil 


Man  55,  wife  53: 

10,000 3.764 

8,000 2.M1 

6,000 1.890 

4,000 l.»0 

2.000 «30 

1,000 315 


1.548 

1,185 

821 

457 

94 

45 


37.6 
37.6 
37.6 
37.6 
37.6 
37.6 


15.5 
14.8 
13.7 
11.4 
4.7 
4.5 


Dollars  cost  Cents  per  dollars 

per  year  of  coverage 

I  Civil  Civil 

wnuity  RSFPP      service       RSFPP        service 

"•lOOOb"^"*'-  3  764         1.548  37.6  15.5 

1°^ Ion         1185  37.6  14.8 

f™S »  jii  821  37.6  13.7 

g::::::::::    ?:|      |     -6      ij.4 
i-.Soo::::::::::      376       «5     37.6       4.5 

^ir  Mttbpht.  Mr.  President,  In  addition  to 
the  high  cost  of  the  RSFPP  program— which 
rails  hardest   upon   the  enlisted   man— the 
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complexity  of  Its  provisions  offers  another 
reason  that  servicemen  have  rejected  It  by 
nearly  the  same  overwhelming  margin  as 
their  feUow  Government  employees  have  ac- 
cepted their  annuity  program. 

The  measure  I  propose  today  Is  essentlauy 
Identical  to  the  program  that  governs  the 
survivor  annuities  for  the  civil  service  em- 
ployee. It  Is  simple,  and  avoids  the  complex- 
ity that  hobbles  RSFPP.  It  Is  comparable  In 
cost  to  the  participant.  It  U  manifestly 
needed.  I  believe  It  would  result  In  a  partici- 
pation rate  equal  to  that  of  the  civilian  an- 
nuity program— better  than  90  percent. 

My  friend  and  fellow  Callfornlan,  our  dls- 
tlnguUhed  colleague  of  the  other  body,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Gubscr.  has  Introduced 
H  R  6226  and  leads  this  effort  In  the  House. 
I  loin  him  and  ask  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
Join  me.  In  committee,  and  on  the  floor.  In 
working  for  passage  of  this  bill  to  provide 
equal  and  equitable  annuities  for  widows  of 
career  servicemen.  Clearly,  the  time  is  past 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Injustice  of  a  situation 
in  which  the  widow  of  one  Federal  employee 
is  entitled  to  an  annuity  as  a  matter  of  r>gl»t- 
while  another  Is  denied,  any  portion  of  her 
husband's  retirement  pay  and  must  show 
need  for  a  pittance  that  could  maintain  her 
only  at  a  subsistence  level. 

The  PaEsmiNG  OmcKK  (Mr.  Spono).  The 
bUl  wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fcrrftd 

The  bill  (S.  4015)  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  equitable 
survivors'  annuity  plan  for  the  uniformed 
services.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Motpht,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  (3ommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  cited  the  "Study  of  Military 
Compensation  of  1964"  which  noted  that 
military  nonsalary  remunerations  were 
running  contrary  to  the  proliferation  of 
generous  fringe  benefits  being  made 
available  In  the  private  sector.  The 
amendment— No.  765— proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  recognizes  the  need  for 
general  upgrading  in  the  compensation 
package  of  uniformed  personnel.  It  pro- 
vides specific  increases  in  salary  and 
analysis  and  recommendations  of  other 
inducements  to  career  military  service. 

As  presently  written  it  assigns  no  pri- 
ority to  the  very  serious  survivor's  bene- 
fits problem. 

Representative  Charles  Gubser,  whose 
expertise  in  these  matters  Is  recognized 
by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hill,  has  been  an  important  figure  In  the 
efforts  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  The  distinguished 
Congressman  observed,  at  the  opening  of 
the  hearings.  "I  will  say  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  hope  whatsoever  of 
achieving  an  all-voluntary  military  serv- 
ice untU  the  time  arrives  when  we  can 
make  a  career  out  of  the  military  service 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  And  certainly 
one  of  the  first  steps  that  we  must  take  if 
we  are  going  to  make  this  an  attractive 
career  to  our  yoimg  men  and  our  young 
women  is  to  provide  a  survivorship  bene- 
fit program  equal  to  what  is  given  the 
civil  service." 

While  thoughts  of  retirement  and 
death  are  not  usually  on  the  minds  of 
young  men  and  women,  we  older  Ameri- 
cans realize  the  importance  that  these 
considerations  will  assume  in  later  years. 
We  must  assure  that  our  military  per- 
sonnel have  available  a  vehicle  through 
which  they  can  participate  in  assuring 
the  financial  security  of  their  spouses  in 
later  years.  This  is  why  I  feel  that  an  ad- 


equate and  fair  survivor  annuity  pro- 
gram must  be  a  central  feature  of  the 
expanded  benefits  program  which  we 
hope  will  attract  careerists  to  the  service 
of  our  Nation.  I  lu'ge  the  adoption  of 
the  "widow's  equity"  amendment  to  the 
"voluntary  military"  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT).  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDITTONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMINDMENT    NO.   838   TO    HJI.    17183 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Ml-.  GooDELL),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  838  to  HJI.  17123.  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

KttximtmtrT  no.  844  to  hji.  iTias 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordaw)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  844  to  H.R. 
17123,  the  Military  Procurement  Author- 
ization Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALT) .  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  844  to 
H.R.  17123.  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER> .  Wlthout  objectlon,  it  is  so 
ordered.      ^^^^^^^^_ 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SPANISH 
BASE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  at  11  ajn.,  August 
26  In  Room  4221,  on  the  Spanish  base 
agreement  with  administration  wit- 
nesses. Prior  to  the  public  session,  the 
committee  will  meet  in  executive  session 
to  discuss  with  representatives  of  the 
administration  those  parts  of  the  agree- 
ment and  the  background  of  it  they  wish 
to  keep  secret  and  the  reasons  for  that 
secrecy. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  ex- 
plore in  pubUc  the  background,  purpose, 
meaning,  and  implications  of  the  5-year 
agi-eement  both  for  Spain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.      

ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS   OF 
SENATORS 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FED- 
ERAL     AVIATION      ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S    FLIGHT     SERVICE    STA- 
TIONS 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  August 

20,  1970.  is  a  significant  milestone  in  our 


Nation's  aviation  system.  It  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration's  flight  service  sto- 
tions.  These  staUons  not  only  play  a  vital 
role  in  today's  air  transportation  system, 
but  throughout  a  half  century  of  opera- 
tions they  have  had  a  direct  hand  in  the 
development  and  advancement  of  avia- 
tion communications,  navigation,  and 
flying  safety. 

Originally  known  as  airmail  radio 
stations,  they  were  the  outgrowth  of  pi- 
oneering efforts  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  establish  a  transcontinental 
air  system  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

On  August  20,  1920,  the  Postmaster 
General  authorized  the  establishment  of 
airmail  radio  stations  edong  the  trans- 
continental route  to  provide  communica- 
tion between  the  landing  fields  in  the  sys- 
tem. Of  the  original  17  stations  estab- 
lL<;hed,  only  four  have  remained  in  con- 
tinuous service  for  their  entire  50-year 
history.  They  are  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo.;  Washington.  D.C.; 
and  I  am  proud  to  say,  Elko,  Nev. 

Not  too  long  ago.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  in  the  station  at  Elko  with  its 
present  chief.  Harold  Griffin.  There  have 
been  many  changes  since  the  early  days 
when  that  fiight  service  station  was  a 
one-man  operation. 

About  the  only  qualification  in  those 
days  was  to  be  able  to  send  and  receive 
30  words  of  code  per  minute.  Most  of  the 
men  were  Navy  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
and  they  quickly  learned  to  improvise 
to  keep  on  the  air. 

In  any  event,  it  was  from  these  small 
beginnings  that  our  fiight  service  sta- 
tion system  has  evolved  to  a  station  net- 
work covering  all  50  States  and  reaching 
out  to  Pago  Pago,  Wake  Island,  and 
Guam  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  Panama  and 
the  Caribbean. 

As  one  of  700,000  pilots  who  use  and 
appreciate  their  services,  I  commend  and 
offer  tribute  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration's flight  service  stations  for 
the  role  they  have  played  in  aviation  and 
especially  to  the  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants, the  4,600  air  traffic  controllers  who 
staff  the  network  of  340  flight  stations. 
They  have  well  earned  our  gratitude. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "First  50  Years  of  FSS,"  pub- 
lished in  the  August  1970  issue  of  the 
Pilot,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Febst  50  Ykabs  of  FSS 
(ByttonDownle) 
"Elko  Radio,  this  Is  One  Four  Nine.  VFR 
Reno  to  Hko.  five  west.  Close  us  out.  and 
landing  advisory  please." 

"One  Pour  Nine,  this  la  Hko  Radio.  Plight 
plan  closes  at  zero  seven.  Designated  Run- 
way 23.  Wind  light  and  variable.  Altimeter 
30.07.  No  reported  traffic" 

One  Ptour  Nine  skims  across  town  on  final, 
touches  down  on  a  field  that  has  been  an  ac- 
tive airport  for  50  years,  and  taxis  up  to  the 
line.  Kverythlng  Is  pretty  much  routine.  The 
new  "low  profile"  air /ground  console  at  Elko 
FSS  permits  the  specialists  to  handle  com- 
munications and  stUl  keep  an  eye  out  the 
window  to  give  factual  airport  advisories. 

Back  In  1920.  when  Elko.  Nev..  was  one  of 
the  first  key  stations  on  the  transcontinental 
»ir   maU   service,   things   would   have   been 
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Slightly  different.  A  ^"H^Uis  arc  radio  tele- 
araoh  would  have  sent  a  message  to  Salt  LaKe 
Ciw  sTatlng  briefly.  Smith  No.  249  arrived 
4  10"  imd^ned  by  the  field  manager  In 
the  castor  Eko.  normally  only  a  refueling 
8?op!T  would  have  been   a  brief   arrival/ 

''•^^e^'^Lrrh^h  now  has  340  Flight  Serv^ 
ice  Stations  in  60  states,  celebrates  Its  fiftieth 
year  of  service  this  August  20.  There's  an  In- 
^resting  history  behind  this  service  that  we 
take  so  much  for  granted  today.  . 

When  the  Post  Office  Department  decided 
to  flyThe  mall  on  a  transcontinental  route 
a  string  of  radio  stations  was  begun  that 
A..J;,-t  so  vears  ago.  The  western  section 
mcmded  Oma^.  North  Platte,  Cheyenne. 
R^k  Springs.  Elko,  and  Reno,  with  arrange- 
rs madf  io  use  the  Navy  radio  station  In 

^Hls^oncaTexperts  in  the  FAA  state  that 
only  four  of  the  original  transcontinental 
chson  of  stations  have  remained  'PUff J^?^- 
mumcatlons  stations"  for  their  entire  60- 
year  hlstorv.  The  others  have  been  combined 
wim  towere  at  one  time  or  another,  been 
out  of  service  for  periods  of  t  me.  £!  other- 
wise had  a  change  of  operation.  The  four 
"om-e  •  50-year-old  communications  stations 
are  Washington.  D.C..  Rock  Springs.  Wyo.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  and  Elko.  Nev. 

The  first  FSS  In  Elko  was  a  one-man  oper- 
ation. Most  radio  operators  were  ex-U.S.  Navy 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  The  primary  qualifi- 
cation lor  employment  was  to  send  and  re- 
ceive 30  words  of  code  per  mlnutr 

Elko-s  first  predecessor  of  the  PSS  was  lo- 
cated  m  a  20x20  building  near  the  Hum- 
boldt River.  Local  folklore  Indicated  that  the 
buUding  was  stUl  standing  and  currently  m 
ui  Is  one  of  the  town's  legalized  parlor 
houses.  This  makes  a  fine  story,  but  unfortu- 
nately It  isn't  quite  true. 

confirmation  of  the  location  of  Elkos 
pre-PSS  came  from  Jess  Harris,  who  u^d 
to  hang  around  the  station  as  a  kid.  Jess 
freely^lmlts  that  he  aided  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  couple  of  five-gallon  cans  of  alco- 
hol (doped  with  potassium  permanganate  to 
eUmate^he  possibility  of  human  ,«>nsump- 
tlon).  The  alc^ol  was  used  to  «am^ai°  ^he 
arc  on  the  old  two-kllowatt  shlpboard-type 

transmitters.  .    .^ ^.  _, 

"We  always  picked  up  two  cans  of  alcohol 
with  a  truck  to  drive  them  out  to  the  sta- 
tion. Sometimes  one  of  them  would  get  lost^ 
Harris  grinned  shyly  In  "Prospect.  We 
found  that  we  could  take  a  copper  radiator 
line  from  a  wrecked  DH  Uberty  engine,  wrap 
It  with  asbestos  and  safety  wire  to  lor™  » 
«>irand  then  heat  It  with  a  blowtorch  to 
mstm  the  potassium  out  ^t  t^^J^^^oV 
That  stuff  was  reaUy  potent.  I  believe  that 
one  Coke  bottle  full  would  get  the  whole 
town  drunk!"  j    *„    .= 

Jess  Harris,  frequently  referred  to  as 
"Juice"  by  the  early  air  mall  pereonne  .  Is 
now  the  county  sheriff,  as  was  W»  J^^her 
before  him  Jess  stlU  files  a  Cessna  180  and 
Super  CMh  to  chase  cattle  rustlers.  It  waa 
Sh«lff  Harris  who  discounted  the  ™='ored 
rolorful  location  of  the  first  Elko  radio  sta- 
tion  HoweVer.  It  was  located  at  the  far  end 

"'iS'ortS'nal  reason  for  having  transmitter 
stations  located  away  from  the  airfield  was 
to  keep  low-flying  aircraft  Kroupmg  for  the 
field    in    bad    weather,    from    hitting    the 

"l^''e°^o  operator  had  to  be  a  Jack  of 
many  trades,  and  an  expert  in  Improvising 
to  keep  hla  equipment  on  the  air.  Tht  Job 
was  ^ven  days  a  week  and  frequen  ly  be- 
fore  drawn,  when   the  operator  would,  ex- 
change weather  information  with  adj&ent 
stotilns  and  relay  this  to  the  airfield,  vmen 
the  Diane   (Elko  had  one  plane  each  way. 
each  day.  to  begin  wtU»)  took  off   there  wm 
a  departure  message  with  the  pUot  s  name, 
the  ^p    number,    and    the    number    and 
weight  6f  mall  pouches.  When  the  evening 
plane  came  In.  the  process  was  repeated.  At 


division  points  like  Salt  Lake  City,  a  dally 
re^rt  wL  forwarded  to  Washington,  and 
the  operator  had  to  stay  on  duty  untU  It 
went  out.  Starting  pay  was  •LSOO-per  year 
Many  of  these  early  stations  were  Insta  led 
and  improved  by  Art  Johnson,  a  near-leg- 
endary radio  operator  who  Is  very  much  aUve 
mSa  MonlL.  calif.  He  ran  hU  first  ama- 
leur  radio  station  in  1911  (at  age  12).  before 
there  were  any  licenses,  and  had  a  call  sign 

°^'o^h"nsV;r"o£  the  U.S.  Navy  prior  to 
World  War  I  and  spent  nine  months  ata 
Navy  electrical  school.  "It  was  a  darned  good 
pro-am."  he  commented.  "We  bad  both 
Uieory  and  maintenance  courses  so  that  we 
could'  keep  our  equipment  on  the  air. 

johi^n  explained  that  the  original  Post 
Office    Department   concept   was   to   develop 
both  communications  and   navigation  sys- 
tems for  modified  twin-engine  bombers  with 
radio  operators  aboard.  About  May  1920.  pUot 
Wesley  L  Smith  fiew  from  College  ParkJMd., 
to  tiie  Philadelphia  Navy  radio  station    with- 
out regard  to  compass  or  ground  Indications, 
using  a  receiver  with  a  fixed-loop  antenna/ 
When    the    surplus    single-engine    DR-4s 
came  into  general  use.  there  was  room  for  the 
^t  ISd  a!l  the  mall  he  could  carry-but  not 
for  a  radio  operator.  So  the  Idea  of  both    nav 
a^d  "com"  was  discarded  for  a  time  and  the 
first  wireless  stations  were  used  strictly  for 
communications,  to  replace  leased  telephone 

^There's  a  station  log  at  Elko  named  "The 
March  of  the  Idiots."  Art  Johnson  reported 
that  Elko  was  then  the  least  desirable  place 
on  the  entire  transcontinental  route.  All  the 
new  men  first  went  to  Elko.  One  newcomer 
^'off  the  train  In  Elko,  looked  around  and 
Eumbed  right  back  aboard  for  parts  unknown^ 
Present  Elko  chief  Is  Harold  Griffith,  who 
moved  here  more  than  two  years  ago  from 
What  must  have  been  an  even  less  desirable 
DOSt  Bryce  Canyon,  Ut. 

When  you  fiy  along  this  mountainous  No. 
1  air  mall  route.  It's  easy  to  marvel  at  the 
pioneers  who  built  this  system  from  almost 
nothing.  The  original  "com"  building  In  Salt 
J^e  City  was  on  the  fairgrounds  but  the 
i^t  airport  structure,  completed  in  1924^  stUl 
stands  as  a  lean-to  on  an  old  United  Air 
Lines  hangar.  It  was  here  that  ^^h  of  the 
earlv  cut-and-fit  developmental  work  took 
plLi  to  put  more  punch  Into  the  surplus 

^'^Art'johLon  recalls.  "During  heavy  atmos- 
pherics, signals  from  the  ^'c  transmtters 
sometimes  failed  to  get  through.  Phil  Coup- 
land  and  I  developed  a  means  of  raising  these 
two-kllowatt  transmitters  to  five  kilowatts  by 
enlarging  the  power  supply,  installing  larger 
field  colls,  and  Improving  both  air  and  water 
cooung.  We  used  a  l7-gallon  Uberty  rad  ator 
mounted  outside  the  building,  to  cool  the 

''*^e  also  developed  a  wave-change  switch 
that  would  operate  without  shutting  down 
the  transmitter.  .„»~4 

"We  got  jolts  all  the  time,"  commented 
Johnson  glngeriy.  "They'd  burn  but  they 
weren't  dangerous.  Sometimes  the  air  and 
Tc^hol  mixture  would  explode.  We  could 
have  used  a  kerosene  mixture,  but  that 
would  have  produced  carbon  around  the  mc. 
Those  Navy  arcs  were  almost  foolproof- 
clumsy  but  rugged. 

••The  next  year.  Hadley  Beedle  (In  Reno) 
and  I  (in  Salt  Lake  City)  began  experlment- 
init  with  vacuum  tubes  operating  at  short- 
wave  lengths.  Hadley  developed  a  convenient 
transmitter  utUlzlng  two  quarter-kilowatt 
tubes  and  a  raw  a.c.  power  supply,  while  I 
completed  several  working  modeU  along  sim- 
ilar lines.  His  model  had  certain  advantages, 
and  he  Installed  It  In  Reno  and  Sacramento 
while  I  built  and  Installed  similar  units  at 
aU  stations  between  Elko  an^l  Iowa  City. 

"All  this  equipment,  including  receivers, 
was  built  in  spare  time  while  we  were  stand- 
ing a  regular  radio  operator  s  watch.  We  haa 
little  or  no  money  for  the  project  and  had 


to  improvise  In  every  way  we  could.  Dis- 
carded half-inch  copper  gas  lines  from  Lib- 
erty engines  were  used  to  form  Induction 
colls  Condensers  were  robbed  from  Navy 
spare  parts.  Discarded  half-kilowatt  power- 
line  transformers  were  purchased  from  the 
power  company  for  about  $2  each  and  pro- 
vided high  voltage  for  the  tubes. 

"Most  of  our  spare  parts  came  from  the 
Navy  by  the  back  door.  Many  of  the  Navy 
perinnel  working  on  the  air  mall  circuit 
in  San  Francisco  wanted  to  come  to  work  for 
the  Post  Office  Department,  so  we  had  little 
trouble  In  getting  surplus  supplies." 

No  one  bothered  about  patents  In  those 
days.  Johnson  has  none. 

Johnson  considered  the  Phllllpe  Code  (a 
system  of  dots  and  dashes  with  many  abbre- 
viations, set  up  originally  for  the  railroads 
and  press  releases)  superior  to  the  Interna- 
tional Morse  Code,  particularly  when  static 
interference  was  In  Uie  air.  The  air  mall  sys- 
tem  was  the  only  organization  to  use  the 
PhllUps  Code  for  regular  communications. 

"That's  where  'CAVU'  came  from— and 
many  other*,"  Johnson  commented.  "A  good 
operator  knew  all  the  abbreviations  and 
could  keep  ahead  of  the  guy  on  the  other 
end,  particularly  when  he  took  the  time  to 
write  out  -ceUlng  and  visibility  unlimited. 

Other  aviation  abbreviations— RON  (re- 
main over  night).  'ETA'  (estimated  time  of 
arrival),  and  'WILCO'  (will  comply)-were 
aU  started  by  wireless  operators  of  the  oia 
Postal  Service. 

Working  almost  without  a  budget,  the  Post 
Office  Department  talked  the  cities  along  the 
line  into  providing  land,  a  hangar,  and  run- 
ways. At  Salt  Lake  City,  for  example,  the 
original  north-south  runway  was  very  soft 
when  wet,  and  the  city  dumped  Its  "hard  gar- 
bage" (tin  cans)  and  stove  clinkers  on  the 
suface  throughout  the  rainy  season. 

While  you're  In  Salt  Lake  City.  If  you're 
lucky  you  can  drive  to  a  rose-covered  cottage 
within  sight  of  the  airport  and  spend  an 
hour  invading  the  privacy  of  a  genOeman 
with  pilot's  license  No.  99. 

At  80  years  of  age.  Henry  Boonstra  ^  Just 
as  sharp  as  they  come.  A  pUot  for  the  Signal 
Corns  in  World  War  I.  Boonstra  went  dlrectiy 
f  rt^the  Army  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
ferrying  surplus  aircraft  to  the  repair  depot 
m  the  infield  of  the  Indianapolis  Speedway. 
He  made  one  of  the  early  night  flights  while 
returning  from  the  Dempsey-WlUard  fight  In 
Toledo,  O..  with  Indianapolis  Star  reports 
Mary  Bostvrtck  In  the  front  seat.  He  circled 
the  racetrack  until  enough  cars  lined  up  with 
their  lights  for  an  eventful  landing. 

Boonstra  was  also  instrumental  In  the 
May  1968  delivery  of  DH-4  "Old  249  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

••I  fiew  249  out  of  here  late  in  December 
1922  "  he  commented.  "The  weather  was  bad, 
but  "l  went  east  along  the  Uinta  range  of 
mountains  tiiat  parallels  the  course  Into 
Rock  Springs.  The  carburetor  Iced  up.  and  i 
landed  on  Porcupine  Ridge  on  top  of  a  moun- 
tain  above  the  timberllne. 

"It  was  about  8  a.m..  and  the  snow  was  up 
to  my  waist.  I  walked  down  all  that  day,  that 
night,  and  all  the  next  day.  I  could  see  a 
ran^h  about  five  miles  away,  but  It  took  me 
all  day  to  get  there." 

As  soon  as  Boonstra  reached  "civllteatioii, 
a  mule  team  was  sent  out  to  bring  back  the 
maU.  Later,  the  Uberty  engine  was  hauled 
down  the  hlU  by  a  pair  of  mules  but  the 
airplane  remained  more-or-less  intact.  Oon- 
traxy  to  the  policy  of  burning  aircraft  downed 
in  isolated  country,  "Old  249"  sat  for  43  yeare 
too  far  out  in  the  backwoods  for  people  to 

strip  It 

When  John  W.  (Bill)  Hackbarth  (AOPA 
212378),  air  mall  mechanic  and  later  pilot 
from  a^ta  Paula,  Calif.,  decided  to  rebuUd 
a  DH-4  to  deUver  over  the  old  transoonu- 
nental  route  on  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  start  of  the  air  mall  service,  he  chow 
•Old   249"   He  discussed   the  project  with 
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Boonstra  and  then  "trucked  down  about  600 
pounds  of  Junk"  to  start  his  rebuilding  proj- 

cct 

Even  Art  Johnson  had  a  hand  in  rebuild- 
in-'  "Old  249."  His  home  Is  within  an  hour's 
drfve  of  Sant.i  Paula,  and  Art  spent  spare 
time  helping  with  bits  and  pieces  of  the  old 
bird.  He  built  the  wing  struu  by  hand  in 
his  workshop. 

Boonstra  flew  the  same  route  for  15  years 
in  DH-4's.  Boeing  40-B-2s  and  46,  the  Boe- 
ing 247.  and  the  80-H  Boeing  Trlmotor.  after 
the  Post  Office  Department  turned  the  run 
over  to   Boeing   Air  Transport  In    1927. 

"We  were  Just  getting  the  DC-3's  when  I 
quit."  he  conunented  quietly.  "I  considered 
the  Salt  Lake-Rock  Springs  segment  to  be 
the  roughest  run  In  the  country,  but  that 
Reno-SFO  airway  had  a  tough  Uttie  seg- 
ment." 

Today  the  PSS  In  Salt  Lake  City  Is  next 
to  the  "old  terminal"  and  has  a  Weather  Bu- 
reau (Department  of  Envlrorunental  Serv- 
ices Station)  adjoining.  The  one-man  op- 
eration begun  here  50  years  ago  by  Art  John- 
son now  has  a  staff  of  32  and  Includes  re- 
moted  stations  at  Lucln,  Bonneville,  Ogden. 
Fairfield,  and  Price.  Delta  Is  manned  12  hours 
a  day  and  Malad  City  16  hours,  with  remote 
service  out  of  SLC  for  the  "midnight  shift." 
The  flight  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Rock 
Springs.  Wyo..  looks  rugged  even  today.  Lee 
Warren,  deputy  director  of  the  nine-state 
FAA  Western  Region,  cruised  Victor  32  with 
a  Queen  Air  and  talked  of  the  growth  of 
the  FSS.  While  he's  a  relative  newcomer  to 
the  system,  when  compared  with  Art  John- 
son and  Henry  Boonstra.  Warren  began  put- 
tering around  with  aircraft  radios  in  St. 
Louis  in  1931. 

•At  first.  I  couldn't  figure  out  why  anyone 
would  want  to  put  a  radio  In  an  airplane," 
he  quipped.  "Who  could  hear  the  music  over 
the  noise  of  the  engines?" 

Warren  worked  for  American  Airways 
(later  American  Airlines)  and  helped  de- 
velop an  interline  agreement  among  AA, 
Eastern.  TWA,  and  United  that  developed 
into  the  first  formal  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem. He  invented  the  word  "center"  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  after  aviation  ac- 
tivities were  transferred  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  in  1927. 

At  that  time  radio  stations,  beacon  lights, 
and  intermediate  landing  fields  were  placed 
under  the  Bureau  of  Ughthouses.  There  was 
some  talk  about  placing  aircraft  Inspection 
and  licensing  of  aircraft  and  airmen  In  the 
Bureau  of  Steamboat  Inspection,  "but  the 
pilots  wouldn't  swallow  that,"  remarked  Art 
Johnson.  "Instead,  an  Aeronautics  Branch 
was  created  and  handled  such  functions." 

The  first  gas  beacon  was  installed  In  Elko 
In  1924.  Today's  electric  beacon  stands  on 
the  same  spot  where  the  original  beacon 
was  erected  on  the  hill  east  of  the  airport. 
So  Victor  32,  once  called  "Green  3"  and 
first  named  "The  Transcontinental,"  was  no 
stranger  to  Lee  Warren  and  Dale  HeUter, 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  PSS  and  a  28-year 
veteran  of  the  service.  While  fiylng  Qv.een 
Air  N149,  the  pair  pointed  out  that  many 
oldtlmers  preferred  outlying  stations  to 
working  In  the  big  city,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  grade  In  pay. 

Typical  of  these  "back  country"  PSS  chiefs 
Is  cniff  W.  Wheeler,  half  Alaskan  Indian,  and 
36-year  veteran  with  the  FSS  and  Its  pred- 
ecessors. Wheeler  was  a  Uttie  late  at  his 
Rock  Springs  station  that  morning.  He'd  Just 
seen  his  No.  2  son,  Gary,  off  few  Vietnam  and 
was  expecting  No.  1  son,  Cliff  Jr.,  back  from 
the  Far  East  that  same  week. 

Wheeler  would  rather  go  out  and  fill 
gopher  or  badger  holes  on  runways  than  fight 
the  freeway.  (One  of  his  predecessors  at  Rock 
Springs  interrupted  a  broadcast  when  a  rat- 
tlesnake crawled  up  through  a  knothole  in 
the  fioor  of  the  original  downtown  wireless 
station.) 


••The  smaller  towns  have  better  recrea- 
tional opportunities,"  he  explained,  "but 
there's  no  dollar  advantage.  When  you're  out 
in  the  back  country,  you  have  a  little  less 
paperwork.  It's  a  satisfying  Job.  and  the  new 
electronic  aids  make  :t  a  great  deal  easier  to 
be  helpful  than  In  the  old  days." 

When  asked  about  PSS  "saves,"  the  Rock 
Springs  chief  was  quite  for  a  minute.  "We 
do  things  like  this  almost  all  the  time.  It's 
Just  part  of  the  service.  I  can  remember  the 
pilot  of  a  'T-craff  at  Malad  City  who  was 
loet  in  the  mountains  to  the  east.  We 
brought  him  In  to  the  airport  Just  using 
landmarks;  that  was  before  VHF/DF.  He  was 
pretty  shook  up'  and  so  scared  that  he  was 
sick  in  the  air.  When  he  finally  rolled  to  a 
stop,  he  literally  got  out  and  kissed  the 
ground." 

Looking  out  over  the  "low  profile"  Installa- 
tion toward  the  tabletop  runway,  Wheeler 
continued,  "We  had  a  case  of  a  pilot  who  be- 
came 111  in  the  air  over  the  Port  Brldger  area. 
His  wife  called  our  specialist  B4ax  Fullmer 
(now  at  Idaho  Falls),  who  Is  a  pilot.  He 
calmed  her  down  and  brought  her  into  our 
traffic  pattern  here  after  45  minutes  of  talk- 
ing. Fortunately,  her  husband  revived  suffi- 
ciently to  take  over  and  land." 

Even  after  35  years  on  the  Job,  Wheeler  is 
not  anxious  to  retire.  "I  enjoy  what  I'm  doing 
and  I'm  certainly  not  ready  for  a  rocking 
chair.  IfU  be  quite  a  few  years  before  I  get 
to  that  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70." 

It's  12  miles  west  from  "no-name-mesa 
to  downtown  Rock  Springs.  The  neat  table- 
top  airport  replaced  the  original  dirt  strip 
located  five  miles  north  of  town  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  White  Mount€ans. 

"Most  of  the  early  pilots  considered  (the 
old]  Rock  Springs  the  worst  early  airport  in 
the  West,"  Boonstra  had  explained  earlier. 
"It  almost  always  had  a  hazardous  cross- 
vrind,  and  the  currents  off  the  mountains 
were  terrible." 

One  of  the  Rock  Springs  residents  who 
was  "Just  messing  around  the  wireless  sta- 
tion as  a  kid"  is  Ray  AJo.  His  first  checks 
came  from  the  Post  Office  Department  when 
he  was  a  mechanic's  helper.  When  Boeing 
Air  Transport  (later  United  Air  Lines)  took 
over  the  service,  Ray  stayed  on  and  helped 
put  2,000-pound  loads  (400  pounds  over 
gross)  In  the  two  mall  pits  of  the  Boeing 
B-2s. 

AJo  spent  28  years  in  various  phases  or 
air  mall  and  retired  as  manager  and  super- 
visor for  United  Air  Unes.  All  of  hU  duty 
was  spent  In  Rock  Springs. 

"When  we  started,  we  had  »80  per  month 
for  working  all  hours.  There  were  no  benefits, 
but  we  were  so  dedicated  to  the  Job  that  no 
one  thought  much  about  those  things  .  .  . 
One  of  the  Jobs  I  had  was  to  change  all  the 
beacon  lights  between  here  and  Salt  Lake." 
Today  the  hop  from  Rock  Springs  back 
to  Los  Angeles  is  strictly  "no  sweat."  Cruis- 
ing at  10.600  feet  and  sipping  a  little  oxygen, 
you  have  radar  traffic  advlsOTles  over  most 
of  the  route.  The  "system"  vectors  you 
through  the  smog  and  to  a  routine  touch- 
down at  bustling  LAX  terminal. 

Next  time  you  walk  Into  an  PSS  for  an 
In-person  prefilght  briefing,  you  may  find  the 
man  (or  woman)  behind  the  counter  of  fair- 
ly young  age.  However,  in  the  background 
is  a  system  that  started  with  almost  nothing 
and  has  shown  a  remarkable  growth  In  Its 
first  60  years. 

Happy  anniversary! 


directly    involves    only    one    particular 
tribe,  the  Taos  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico. 

In  1906.  the  Taos  Pueblo  suffered  a 
grave  injustice  when  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment seized  the  Pueblo's  sacred  Blue 
Lake  lands.  H.R.  471,  which  has  already 
passed  the  House,  would  right  this  wrong 
by  removing  the  sacred  lands  frwn  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  provide  that, 
henceforth,  the  United  States  would  hold 
these  lands  as  tnistee  for  the  Taos  Pueb- 
lo The  lands  would  then  only  be  used 
by  the  Indians  for  religious  and  tradi- 
tional purposes  and  would  be  preserved 
forever  as  a  wilderness. 

Indians  everywhere  have  spoken  out 
in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  Taos  Pu- 
eblo to  regain  their  ancient  religious 
sanctuary.  The  Taos  Indians'  historic 
struggle  to  regain  ownership  of  their 
sacred  lands  is  symbolic  of  the  struggle 
of  all  Indians  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  re- 
ligious and  cultural  self-determination 
which  are  part  of  the  birthright  of  all 
Americans.  As  the  Taos  delegation  told 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  last 
month: 


In  this  fight  we  are  .  .  .  struggling  to  pre- 
serve the  identity  of  our  people  as  a  tribe,  to 
preserve  our  Indian  way  of  Ufe,  and  to  obtain 
restitution  of  land  wrongfully  taken  from 
us. 

In  seeking  restoration  of  the  lands,  the 
Taos  Indians  have  repeatedly  rejected  the 
offer  of  monetary  compensation  for  the 
wrong  done  to  them.  They  do  not  seek 
material  gain.  The  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission indicated  that  the  Taos  are  the 
only  Indians  who  have  asked  the  Com- 
mission for  the  return  of  land  in  Irxist 
rather  than  a  money  judgment.  They 
want  the  Blue  Lake  lands  so  as  to  main- 
tain their  religion  and  culture.  The  lands, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  wildernesses 
in  this  country,  are  a  natural  cathedral 
containing  the  holy  places  and  altars  of 
the  ancient  Taos  faith,  which  remains  the 
guiding  force  of  their  culture. 

A  religion  that  teaches  reverence  for 
nature  and  prohibits  interference  with 
the  natural  condition  of  the  land,  as  does 
the  Taos  religion,  is  a  religion  from  which 
we  all  can  draw  inspiration.  I  know  of 
no  reason  to  deny  these  people  the  as- 
surance that  their  religion  will  be  sus- 
tained by  returning  to  them  the  sacred 
lands  they  need  in  order  to  practice  that 
religion.  Simple  justice  requires  that  the 
Taos  Indians'  modest  request  be  granted. 
I  would  hope  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  should  take 
favorable  action  on  H.R.  471. 


RESTORE  BLUE  LAKE  TO  TAOS 
PUEBLO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  many 
bills  are  pending  before  Congress  deal- 
ing with  broad  general  problems  of  the 
American  Indian.  And  yet  the  Indian 
bill  which  has  been  the  focus  of  the 
most  public  attention  in  recent  months 


DEFENSE  OF  UJS.   ARMY  AGAINST 
MISREPRESENTATIONS 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  transportation  and  disposal  of 
the  dreaded  nerve  gas  by  the  US.  Army 
having  been  successfully  completed 
without  any  fatality,  injury,  exposure,  or 
damage  to  anyone  or  any  area,  I  think 
that  it  is  appropriate  not  only  to  give 
praise  where  praise  is  due.  but  as  well,  if 
not  more  important,  to  set  the  record 
straight  in  defense  of  UJS.  Army  on  mis- 
representations made  against  it  creating 
extremely  imfair  attacks  on  it  and  its 
persormel. 

In  separating  fact  and  truth  from  mis- 
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representation  and  maligning  of  the  U.S. 
Ai-my  on  the  adnunistration  of  its  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  program,  I 
shall  center  my  remarks  on  the  activity 
of  the  UJS.  Army  at  Its  post  at  Fort  Det- 
rick.  Md.  I  made  an  inspection  trip  there 
earlier  this  year  and  I  asked  for  specific 
information  during  my  inspection  there 
and  for  the  supplying  of  information 
subsequent  to  my  inspection. 

What  I  foimd  was  most  revealing  and 
reassuring  in  refuting  the  scare  and 
horror  claims  against  this  acUvity.  Last 
year  a  congressional  charge  was  made 
that  a  man.  who  was  identified  as  being 
also  a  lifeguard,  died  from  the  plague 
that  he  caught  while  working  at  Port 
Detrick. 

What  is  the  truth?  The  truth  is  that 
the  man  did  not  die.  He  did  contract 
pneumonic  plague  in  September  1959  but 
he  was  cured  and  returned  to  duty  in  less 
than  3  weeks  after  having  the  plague.  He 
is  alive  and  well  today  as  my  executive 
assistant  checked  on  August  14,  1970, 
and  talked  with  this  man  by  telephone 
and  found  that  he  was  alive,  well  and 
living  in  Boulder,  Colo.  He  is  Ralph  L. 
Powell  of  the  Infotronics  Corp.,  former 
laboratorj'  technician  at  Fort  Detrick. 

The  congressional  charge  made  over 
a  year  ago  was  not  only  that  this  msui 
had  died  of  the  plague  but  that  the  in- 
cident was  never  reported  to  the  World 
Health  Organization.  To  the  contrary, 
authorities  at  Fort  Detrick  reported  the 
case  to  the  State  of  Maryland  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  1959,  and  the  State  of  Maryland  is 
the  appropriate  channel  for  report  to 
the  World  Health  OrganizaUon.  Further- 
more, details  of  this  case  were  published 
in  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine  56(5): 
789-800.  May  1962.  or  7  years  before  the 
false  congressional  charge  was  made. 

The  alleged  victim  was  interviewed  by 
a  member  of  the  press  in  November  1969 
and  the  victim  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  Port  Detrick  and  said  that,  if  any- 
thing, instead  of  having  a  lack  of  safety 
precautions,  officials  at  Fort  Detrick 
overemphasized  their  safety  program. 

A  series  of  articles  on  Fort  Detrick 
was  written  by  Richard  Lebherz  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Frederick,  Md.,  Post  dur- 
ing the  period  of  November  3  to  17,  1969. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  last 
of  the  series  of  the  five  articles  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  and  I  call  attention  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  writer  in  that  article  that — 
This  Is  merely  one  of  a  hundred  examples 
of  completely  false  Information  being  made 
by  reputable  people  against  the  biological 
research  program.  So  far,  there  have  been 
very  few  who  will  refute  this  false  informa- 
tion, or  who  will  present  another  side  of 
the  coin.  Of  course,  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  comes  only  silence. 

This  lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  defend  its 
maligned  programs  and  personnel  is 
shocking.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that 
an  outsider  like  Mr.  Lebherz  has  to  take 
the  initiative  to  get  the  truth  to  the 
public  and  try  to  get  fair  play  for  the 
program  and  personnel  at  such  activities 
as  Fort  Detrick.  It  Is  refreshing,  hovt- 
ever.  that  in  this  instance  there  is  the 
contrast  of  the  news  media  defending 
the  military  rather  than  maligning  it. 

Critics,  false  accusers,  and  enemies  of 


Port  Detrick  to  the  contrary.  Port  Det- 
rick has  an  enviable  safety  record.  I  cite 
the  summary  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Wedum.  Fort 
Detrick  director  of  industrial  health  and 
safety,  made  as  of  May  1.  1970. 

Not  only  does  Fort  Detrick  have  an 
enviable  safety  record  but.  as  weU,  an 
outstanding  record  of  contributions  made 
to  Science  and  the  Public  Welfare.  Dur- 
ing my  visit  on  April  29.  1970  to  Fort 
Detrick,  I  requested  a  summary  state- 
ment on  this  matter.  In  response  I  re- 
ceived a  siunmary  memorsuidum  dated 
May  5.  1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  ,     - 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sick  and  ured  of 
the  constant  maligning  campaign  of 
derogation  and  false  accusations  against 
military  personnel,  establishments,  fa- 
culties, and  programs.  The  Fort  Detrick 
case  is  but  one  example  of  this  pattern. 
But  I  am  even  more  appalled  at  the 
failure  of  the  top  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  defend  dedicated  per- 
sonnel and  to  vigorously  refute  the  false 
accusations  made.  The  timidity  and  the 
half-heartedness  of  the  Pentagon  to  de- 
fend its  people  is  enough  to  make  our 
military  personnel  sick  at  heart  and 
leave  the  service  at  the  first  (H)portunity. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Summakt:  Satttt  at  Port  Detrick 

Mat  1,  1970. 


1.  No  open-air  testing  of  Infectlom  or 
toxic  biological  material  Is,  or  ever  has  been, 
done  at  Fort  Detrick. 

2.  No  member  of  the  general  pubUc  has 
ever  been  Infected  as  a  result  of  Port  De- 
trlck's  experiments. 

3.  Transportation:  There  never  has  been 
leakage  of  Infectious  or  toxic  biological  ma- 
terial in  the  BW  program,  during  a  shipment 
by  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  by  commercial 
or  mlUtary  transport.  The  rough  handling 
test  standards,  for  qualification  of  packaging 
for  shipment,  exceed  the  requirements  for 
packaging  of  any  other  dangerous  material: 
the  only  closely  comparable  standards  are 
those  for  radioactive  materials. 

4.  Laboratory  Infections: 

a.  Since  December  1965  there  have  been  no 
hoepltellzed  laboratory-acquired  illnesses; 
during  this  time  there  were  9  minor  non-dls- 
ab'.lng  Infections. 

b.  During  1943  to  date  there  have  been  422 
Uboratory-acqulred  Infections  at  Port  De- 
trick. Among  these.  27  Tr  had  such  mild  Ill- 
ness that  hospitalization  was  not  required. 

c.  The  3  deaths  (Anthrax  1951,  1968;  Bo- 
livian hemorrhagic  fever  1964)  among  the 
422  cases  represent  a  mortality  rate  of  0.71 7c . 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  4.2  "<, 
deaths  among  3178  cases  revealed  by  a  Public 
Health  Service-supported  survey  (Sulkln- 
Plke,  U.  Texas.  1969).  Among  the  3178  cases 
are  389  reported  by  Port  Detrick. 

d.  The  man  with  pneumonic  plague  In 
September  1959  did  not  die  as  stated  by  a 
member  of  Congress  In  a  public  broadcast  3 
May  1969.  The  case  was  reported  6  November 
1959  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  Is  the 
appropriate  channel  for  report  to  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

e.  As  regards  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted 
fever  In  Maryland.  Governor  Marvin  Mandel 
announced  12  August  1969  that  the  Increased 
incidence  was  not  related  to  reeeercb  at  Port 
Detrick. 

f  Examination  of  National  Safety  Coun- 
cU  figures  for  rates  of  disabling  (lost- time) 
injuries  per  million  civilian  man-hours 
worked  shows  that  the  Fort  Detrick  rates 
from  1960  to  the  present  time  are  equal  to  or 
better  than  any  all-industry  average,  are  8  to 


14  times  better  than  for  all  civil  service  em- 
ployees, and  are  20  to  50  times  better  than 
many  Industry  averages. 

A.  G.  Wedum.  M.D.. 
Director.  Industrial  Health  and  Safety. 

Contributions  bt  Fort  Detrick  to  Schnce 
AND  the  Public  Weuabe 

May  6,  1970. 
Hon.  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  promised  during  your  29  AprU  1970  visit 
here,  a  summary  statement  has  been  pre- 
pared that  provides  for  you  selected  examples 
of  Port  D«trlck's  contributions  to  science  and 
the  public  welfare. 

Scientific  Publications. — Since  the  end  of 
World  War  11,  when  the  wartime  restrictions 
on  publications  were  removed,  the  scientists 
and  engineers  of  Port  Detrick  have  published 
more  than  1.450  individual  contributions  to 
the  scientific  literature.  These  have  described 
the  results  of  research  Investigations  In  the 
biological,  chemical,  medical  and  plant  sci- 
ences: and  In  the  various  engineering  special- 
ties. 

Scientific  Symposia. — As  one  of  this  na- 
tion's largest  biological  research  centers.  Fort 
Detrick  has  sponsored  six  scientific  symposia 
m  the  lasrt  decade.  Each  of  these  provided  a 
contemporaneous  and  authoritative  assess- 
ment of  an  Important  scientific  topic. 

Vaccine  Development. — Our  research  pro- 
gram has  developed  three  vaccines:  A  penta- 
valent  toxoid  for  botulism  (a  form  of  food 
poisoning),  a  cell-free  antigen  for  anthrax 
(so-called  "wool  sorters  disease") ,  and  a  live 
vaccine  for  tularemia  (also  known  as  "rabbit 
fever") .  Each  of  these  blologlcals  Initially  has 
been  extensively  studied,  and  Its  potency  and 
efficacy  proven  In  experimental  animals.  Sub- 
sequently, they  have  been  administered  to 
man  under  well-controlled  conditions,  and 
found  to  be  clinically  acceptable  and  efficaci- 
ous. Pot  the  latter  two  of  these  products  (the 
anthrax  antigen  and  the  live  tularemia  vac- 
cine) ,  their  evaluation  In  man  has  been  ac- 
complished in  collaboration  with  the  Na- 
tional Communicable  Disease  Center,  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  and  with  clinical  In- 
vestigators at  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Prior  to  the  above-mentioned  devel<H>- 
ments,  effective  protective  agents  for  these 
diseases  were  not  generally  available. 

Investigational    Vaccines    Program.— Once 
the  Port  Detrick  anthrax  antigen,  pentaval- 
ent  botullnal  toxoid,  and  live  tularemia  vac- 
cine were  developed,  their  characteristics  be- 
came known  to  professional  people  In  the 
health  sciences,  and  repeated  requests  were 
made  to  Fort  Detrick  for  supply  of  these  ma- 
terials to  be  administered  to  individuals  at 
risk  at  universities,  research  institutes,  diag- 
nostic laboratories,  and  industry.  After  an  in- 
itial period,  during  which  Port  Detrick  filled 
these  requests  If  made  by  qualified  physi- 
cians, the  continuing  problem  of  providing 
Infrequently  used  immunizing  agents  that 
are  not  available  commercially  was  reviewed 
with    the    National    Communicable    Disease 
Center's  Advisory  Committee  on  Immuniza- 
tion Practices.  As  a  result,  the  Investigational 
Vaccines  Program  was  established  at  the  Na- 
tional Communicable  Disease  Center  to  pro- 
vide such  blologlcals,  and  Port  Detrick  sup- 
plied to  that  program  Its  Initial  Inventory  of 
vaccines.  Thvis,  these  three  products  origi- 
nally developed  because  of  the  defense  Inter- 
est of  the  Military  Services  are  now  available 
to  the  public  at  large. 

IProm  the   (Frederick,  Md.)   Post,  Nov.  17, 

1969] 
Port  Drxick:  A  Stmbol  or  Crisis— No.  6 — 
CotJU)  BiOLOOicAi.  Warfare  Be  a  Scape- 
goat? 

(By  Richard  Lebherz) 

There  are  some  scientists  and  researchers 
and  even  some  Army  personnel,  who  believe 
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that  the  biological  warfare  research  and 
development  program  Is  being  \ised  as  a 
scapegoat  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Could  this  be  true? 

They  reason  this  way:  there  Is  currently 
great  public  and  political  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  Congress  to  cut  the  bud- 
get of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  this 
coming  year.  In  order  to  alleviate  public 
resentment  against  that  Department  aris- 
ing from  the  unpopularity  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Could  It  be  that  the  biological  war- 
fare program  Is  being  used  as  a  convenient 
sacrificial  lamb,  to  placate  those  pressures? 

In  other  words— some  would  suggest— If 
something  has  to  go,  let  It  be  the  chemical 
or  biological  research  programs  rather  than, 
let's  say,  the  equally  controversial  ABM  sys- 
tem. After  all.  there  seem  to  be  no  religious 
or  political  sects  protesting  against  the  use 
of  the  ABM  system,  but  there  are  apparently 
quite  a   few  protesting   against   CBW. 

Out  of  the  90  billion  dollars  allotted  last 
year  to  the  Department  of  Defense  by  Con- 
gress, only  about  20  million  of  It  filtered  down 
Into  the  biological  warfare  research  pro- 
gram—less than  one-fortieth  of  one  percent 
of  the  total  defense  budget.  The  assuiiy)tlon 
might  therefore  seem  to  follow  that  germ 
warfare  U  not  really  considered  all  that  Im- 
portant. Then  the  next  question  we  clearly 
must  ask  ourselves  U  simply  this:  U  It  or 
isn't  it  that  important  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  the  security  of  the  country? 

When  I  was  asked  to  do  thU  series  on  Port 
Detrick,  my  Immediate  action  was  to  reject 
the  Idea,  for  several  reasons.  The  principal 
reason  was  simply  that  I  was  quite  aware  of 
the  emotional  and  moral  reaction  in  certain 
segments  of  the  public  whenever  the  terms 
"Detrick"  or  "germ  warfare"  are  mentioned. 
I  also  knew  it  to  be  true  that  having  the 
military  post  in  our  midst  here  in  Frederick 
did  offer  the  conununlty  obvious  financial 
rewards,  and  to  criticize  It  might  conceivably 
Jeopardize  those  rewards.  Hadn't  Seymour 
Hersh  in  his  New  York  "nmes  article  of  Oct. 
18th  all  but  affirmed  that  the  reason  for  this 
coming  together  of  the  two  communities. 
Detrick  and  Frederick,  was  a  deUberate  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Fort  to  diminish  the 
resentment  that  the  citizens  of  Frederick 
might  harbor  against  biological  research  and 
the  men  who  were  part  of  it?  This,  however. 
I  did  not  believe  to  be  true  when  I  read  the 
article,  nor  do  I  believe  It  to  be  true  now. 

If  the  people  of  Frederick  have  accepted 
the  members  of  Fort  Detrick  into  their  so- 
cletv.  and  vice-versa.  It  U  prlnclpaUy  be- 
cause they  Uke  and  enjoy  each  other  as 
friends  and  feUow  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. If  there  are  friendships  In  Frederick 
between  Fort  Detrick  personnel  and  the  rest 
of  U£,  It  U  in  spite  of.  and  not  because  of. 
any  resentment  that  may  surround  biological 

research.  

I  too.  had  read  Seymour  Hersh  s  book, 
"Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare,  Ameri- 
ca's Hidden  Arsenal."  I,  too,  had  heard  on 
TV  of  the  alleged  horrors  confronting  us  aU 
in  case  a  biological  atUck  should  get  out  of 
hand  Tet,  I  must  confess,  at  the  same  time 
I  wondered  to  myseU  If  It  were  possible  that 
all  of  these  ImpUcations  and  accusations 
were  really  true,  or  if  there  were  not  more 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  should  oon- 
tjlnue  with  a  biological  research  program. 
Were  there  other  sides  to  the  question,  I 
wondered,  that  we  didn't  know  anything 
about?  Would  I  be  able  to  overcome  a  natural 
instinctive  reaction  against  that  kind  of  re- 
search in  order  to  look  at  the  problem  ob- 
jectively and  dispassionately? 

Like  general  puUlc.  I  realized  that  I 
reaUy  knew  very  lltUe  about  the  whole 
subject.  I  had  a  moral  and  emotional  reac- 
tion against  It.  Just  as  the  general  public 
did,  but  this  8«1ee.  I  decided,  might  give 
me  a  first-hand  opportunity  to  aaseaa  the 
situation,  and  to  answer,  if  posaible — not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  others   aa  wrtl — 


some  of  the  conlxision  about  exactly  what 
does  go  on  at  Port  Detrick.  and  what  the  men 
were  Uke  who  worked  there. 

Now  after  having  completed  this  series,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  the  basic  problem 
that  exists  at  Fort  Detrick.  insofar  as  pre- 
senting to  the  public  important  facts  about 
biological  warfare  Is  concerned,  does  not 
originate  within  the  Port  Itself.  It  Is  much 
more  Involved  and  compUcated  than  that.  In 
fact,  what  1«  happening  at  Detrick  U,  I  be- 
lieve, the  same  major  problem  that  confronts 
fill  Americans  today,  in  regard  to  the  role  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  our  lives, 
and  the  lack  of  Information  about  that  role 
that  la  being  provided  to  Americans,  so  that 
they  can  better  comprehend  and  Judge  the 
need  for  this  work. 

It  Is  always  a  frightening  and  dangerous 
course  for  a  government  to  lose  contact  with 
the  people  who  support  It.  It  is  even  worse 
when  a  government  misjudges  or  thinks  the 
public  Inadequate  to  share  with  It  the  prob- 
lems that  they  are  facing.  For  It  Is  the  gov- 
ernment's proposed  solutions  to  theee  prob- 
lems that  the  pubUc  will  not  only  have  to 
pay  for.  but  whose  consequences  they  will 
also  have  to  bear  In  the  future. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  not  only  the  crUU  at 
Fort  Detrick.  but  It  Is  Just  as  true  of  our 
present  confused  position  with  regard  to  the 
war  Ir.  Vietnam.  It  Is  Just  as  important  for  a 
country  to  understand  and  support  a  bio- 
logical research  program  as  it  U  to  under- 
stand and  support  a  war  In  which  they  have 
become  engaged.  I  think  both  of  these  areas 
have  never  properly  or  realistically  been  ex- 
plained to  the  American  pubUc,  and  this  is 
why  both  areas  have  beccane  symbols  of  crisis 
in  our  time. 

For  the  past  several  decades,  it  has  been 
indeed  clear  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, together  with  the  CIA  and  the  State 
Department,  have  presumably  felt  that  the 
American  public  Is  either  Insufficiently  in- 
telllBcnt  or  poUtlcally  knowledgeable  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  decision-making  that  un- 
questionably Involves  the  future  of  the 
American  public  and  of  the  nation  Itself. 

Yet  this  American  public  has  been  asked 
to  go  on  paying  taxes,  which  are  increasing 
more  and  more  each  year.  But  we  are  ap- 
parently not  supposed  to  ask  where  those 
funds  are  going  and  for  what  purpose.  The 
American  public  has  been  asked  to  finance 
wars  whose  objectives  have  become  less  .nd 
less  understandable  to  the  people  who  con- 
stitute this  Nation.  Year  after  year,  we  send 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  Washington, 
sending  them  on  our  behalf.  In  order  that 
they  may  participate  in  major  decisions  U:;at 
win  gvilde  us  and  our  nation  Into  the  future. 
Only,  as  we  come  to  realize  in  many  cases, 
they 'sometimes  know  even  less  than  we  do. 
I  beUeve  that  it  is  eseentlaUy  this  feeling 
of  isolation  that  Is  occurring  between  the 
American  people  and  their  government  in 
Washington,  this  ever-widening  feeUng.  that 
has  caused  this  xinconsclous  resentment  to 
be  deflected  from  the  government  itself,  the 
silent  Dep€tftment  of  Defense,  the  CIA,  Rnd 
the  State  Department,  and  ha*  in  fact  de- 
flected that  unconscious,  ever-growing  re- 
sentment in  the  direction  of  chemical  and 
biological  research  programs,  as  a  substitute 
for  other  frustrations  in  the  world  of  today. 
I  believe  this  reaentment  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
and  I  beUeve  this  resentment  to  be  danger- 
ous, because  it  la  purely  a  moral  Indigna- 
tioa  focusing  on  the  smaller  areas  and  not  on 
the  whole.  It  U  a  personal,  misplaced  resent- 
ment that  has  no  place  in  deciding  ana- 
lytlcaUy  and  rationaUy  what  policies  we 
should  develop  and  maintain  with  regard  to 
protecting  this  nation. 

There  is  really  only  one  valid  reason,  in 
my  opinion,  for  America  to  decide  either  to 
continue  or  to  end  chemical  and  biological 
research  and  development  programs,  and 
that  reason  should  be  a  realistic  one.  Can  we 


afford  not  to  continue  these  programs,  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence  that  exists  and  con- 
fronts VLB  about  other  nations,  whose  re- 
search exists  and  continues  daily?  That 
surely  Is  the  one  and  only  realistic  question 
to  be  asked,  and  It  ought  to  be  answered 
honestly,  objectively,  and  factually,  not 
moraUy  or  emotionally.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  series  will  contribute  in  some  way  to- 
ward the  answering  of  that  question. 

Unfortunately,  not  only  has  this  reaent- 
ment  been  reflected  in  the  public's  confusion 
but  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  Press 
has  also  been  affected  by  it  as  well.  There 
seems  to  be  an  automatic  reflex  reaction  by 
newspapers  and  magazines,  that  biological 
and  chemical  warfare  are  the  vUlalns  of  the 
peace.  IncldentlaUy,  who  makes  our  tanks.  I 
wonder?  vmo  builds  our  bombers?  Whenever 
you  pick  up  an  article  these  days  about  either 
of  these  research  areas,  you  can  be  certain  of 
the  usual  one-sided  viewpoint  that  appears 
to  be  most  acceptable  these  days. 

This  dangerous  attitude  has  encouraged 
Congressmen  and  others  to  assume  that  what 
the  press  publishes  is  necessarily  correct,  that 
there  are  no  other  interpretations  to  be  made, 
no  new  information  to  be  offered,  no  new 
viewpoint  to  be  rendered  for  the  public's 
consideration. 

Congressman  Richard  McCarthy  (who  has 
literally  toured  the  country  in  his  role  of  pro- 
tecting the  world  against  germ  warfare) .  re- 
cently recorded  a  radio  show  in  New  York 
entitled.  "Prom  the  People,"  May  3.  1969.  The 
program  was  produced  by  United  Press  In- 
ternational. There  were  several  paneUsts  in- 
volved. Here  Is  one  of  the  question  asked  the 
Congressman: 

"In  your  investigation,  what  would  you  say 
is  the  chance  of  an  accident  occurring  In  the 
U.S.  within  our  research  program?" 

(Whatever  investigation  the  Congressman 
has  made.  It  never  Included  an  actual  visit 
to  Port  Detrick  in  person,  to  inform  himself 
from  competent  sources.  We  must  assume, 
then,  that  his  remarks  are  deducted  from 
what  he  has  read  about  Detrick  from  sec- 
ondary reports,  stories,  briefs,  etc.  And  his 
deductions  are  confused.) 

His  reply :  "The  accident  record  Is  not  very 
good  at  Fort  Detrick.  For  Instance,  we  have 
had  thousands  of  infections  of  people  work- 
ing in  aU  these  exotic  and  deadly  diseases, 
like  the  plague.  One  case,  where  a  person  who 
was  there  at  Port  Detrick  also  was  a  life 
guard,  and  he  caught  the  plague." 

(There  is  absolutely  no  truth  to  this  state- 
ment about  thousands  of  infections  being 
caused  by  all  these  exotic  and  deadly  diseases, 
by  the  way.  The  security  measures  at  Fort 
Detrick  are  so  strict  and  Intricate — and  In 
fact  so  successful,  overall — ^that  many  of  the 
scientists  and  researchers  working  there  com- 
plain about  measures  taken,  and  how  It  ac- 
tviaUy  hampers  rather  than  facUitates  their 

work.) 

"What  happened  to  him?"  asks  one  of  the 
panelists. 

"WeU,"  replies  the  Congressman,  "he 
caught  the  plague,  which  is  a  very  deadly 
disease,  and  he  ultimately  died;  and  that  In- 
cident was  never  reported  to  the  World 
Health  Organization." 

Now,  this  Is  a  Congressman  speaking.  We 
assume  that  men  in  Congress  ought  to  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  especially  if 
they  are  going  to  speak  from  an  authorita- 
tive position.  People  hearing  him  make  a 
statement  Uke  this  one  about  Port  Detrick 
have  no  way  of  knowing  that  he  Is  very  badly 
misinformed  about  the  Ufe  guard  that  he 
says  caught  the  plague  and  died  of  it. 

The  lifeguard  about  whom  the  Congress- 
man is  speaking  with  such  assurlty  was 
Ralph  L.  Powell.  It  may  come  as  a  shock  to 
the  Congressman,  but  Ralph  Powell  is  not 
dead  in  the  least.  He  U  weU.  and  he  Uvea  In 
WUmlngton,  Delaware.  In  fact,  I  spoke  to 
him  on  the  phone  Just  last  week. 

True,  he  did  catch  the  pneumonic  pUgue. 
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yet  having  gone  through  such  an  experience, 
hehadthlstosay  of  Detrlck: 

••IX  I  had  had  more  than  a  BS  degree.  I  d 
have  asked  to  stay  at  Detrlck  as  a  research 
chemist.  But  I  didn't  have  one.  and  I  had  to 
earn  money  immediately,  so  I  had  to  loolt 
elsewhere  for  a  Job.'" 

••Did  you  ever  And  that  there  was  a  lack  ol 
safety  precautions  at  Fort  Detrlck?"  I  asked 

He  laughs.  "If  anything."  he  replies,  "their 
safety  program  Is  a  little  ridiculous.  They 
over-emphasize  It." 

■•Is  It  true  that  your  case  was  never  re- 
ported to  the  World  Health  Organization? 
•Not  a  word  of  It.  Why.  I  have  newspaper 
clippings  from  all  over  the  world  about  my 
case.  It  never  was  kept  a  secret.  Of  course 
they  knew  about  It." 

This  Is  merely  one  of  a  hundred  examples 
of  completely  false  Information  being  made 
by  reputable  people  against  the  biological 
research  program.  So  far.  there  have  been 
very  few  who  will  refute  this  false  Informa- 
tion or  who  will  present  another  side  of  the 
coin.  Of  course,  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense comes  onlv  silence. 

I  Anally  made  an  appointment  with  a  high 
official  at  the  Pentagon,  In  order  to  tell  him 
what  I  felt  was  happening  to  the  morale  of 
the  men  at  Detrlck.  and  to  ask  that  $64,000 
question:  Why  hasnt  the  Department  of  De- 
fense ever  come  to  the  rescue  whenever  Det- 
rlck Is  being  maligned? 

"Well."  he  says,  with  a  patient  smile  on  his 
lips,  -we  don't  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  It. 
It's  best  Just  to  remain  silent." 

"Couldn't  you  simply  release  the  truth?" 
"No"  he  says.  "It's  best  Just  to  remain 
silent  and  stay  out  of  It.  No  one  would  be- 
lieve us.  anyway." 
And  there  It  ended. 

There  was  one  other  main  point  that  I 
wanted  to  clear  up  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity of  having  to  continue  the  biological  and 
chemical  programs,  and  that  one  point  could 
not  be  answered  at  Port  Detrlck.  One  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  the  continuation  of  CBW 
programs,  says  the  Department  of  Defense, 
is  because  other  nations  are  doing  the  same 
thing. 

Since  Japan.  West  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  weU  as  England,  are  also  carrying 
on  reecarch  and  development  In  CBW.  I  sent 
out  more  or  less  the  following  letters  to  the 
Ambassadors  of  each  of  these  countries: 

••Due  to  the  recent  Interest  In  Chemical 
and  Biological  Warfare,  both  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  In  the  newspapers,  the  above  newspapers 
have  asked  me  to  do  an  In-depth  series  on 
the  subject  In  relation  to  Fort  Detrlck,  which 
U  a  part  of  our  community. 

••Since  the  Department  of  Defense  uses  as 
a  basis  for  its  continuance  of  this  Investiga- 
tion the  fact  that  your  country  is  Involved  in 
the  same  investigations,  I  wonder  U  It  might 
be  possible  either  to  discuss  this  with  you 
or  have  a  statement  on  the  subject  with 
regard  to  what  your  country's  position  la  in 
this  area.  It  would  seem  an  advantageous 
opportunity  to  clarify  your  country's  position 
one  way  or  the  other." 

The  Embassy  of  Japan  was  the  only  one 
to  reply. 

"The  basic  position  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment on  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"1)  We  should  prohibit  not  only  the  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  but  also 
their  development,  production  and  stock- 
piling, since  the  effects  on  mankind  of  the 
.  possible  use  of  these  weapons  might  extend 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

"3)  The  Japanese  Government  wishes  to 
exert  Its  utmoet  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
early  and  effective  elimination  of  ttiese 
weapons. 

••We  are  of  the  view  that  It  seems  to  be 
more  appropriate  to  tackle  biological   and 
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chemical  weapons  together  rather  than  sepa- 
rately, despite  the  difficulties  in  verifying  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons  as  well  as  In 
determining  the  scope  of  the  chemical  agents 

to  be  prohibited.  

"3)  Although  the  Japanese  Government 
has  acceded  to  both  the  Hague  Declaration 
of  1899  and  the  Convention  of  Land  Warfare 
of  1907.  It  has  not  yet  ratified  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925.  Since  the  Geneva  Protocol 
prohibits  only  the  use  in  a  war  and  of  the 
weapons  In  question,  without  touching  the 
production  and  stockpiling,  and  since  differ- 
ent opinions  exist  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
Its  coverage,  it  is  not  a  fully  satisfactory 
International  instrument. 

••If  however,  we  should  find  ourselves  In 
the  unfortunate  situation  that  an  agreement 
to  prohibit  completely  both  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  weapons  cannot  be  con- 
cluded in  the  near  future,  the  Japanese 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  corislder 
the  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

I  have  never  received  a  reply  from  either 
the  Soviet  or  West  German  Embassy. 

It  has  not  been  my  personal  Intention  of 
taking  a  position  In  regard  to  Port  Detrlck 
and  its  continuation  of  biological  research, 
except  to  try  to  be  as  objective  as  I  can  be. 
My  conclusions  may  not  be  objective  In  the 
least.  What  I  have  tried  to  do  with  this  se- 
ries was  to  bring  to  public  awareness  facts 
and  information  that  the  people  might  not 
have  been  made  aware  of— like   the  alarm 
system,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most national  Importance.  I  wanted  to  show 
that  men  were  not  being  either  forced  or 
Induced  by  financial  rewards  Into  becoming 
human  volunteers  In  the  Medical   Unit.  I 
wanted  to  point  out  that  when  human  beings 
are   used  in  experiments,  only  the  highest 
ethical  standards  are  utilized.  I  wanted  also 
to  bring  out  the  fact  that  whUe  we  keep 
hidden  factual  information  about  biological 
warfare  from  the  pubUc.  the  Soviet  Union 
educates  Its  public  to  be  aware  of  It.  and 
how  to  defend  themselves  against  such  an 
attack.  ,,   ^^  .     ,. 

But  I  think  more  than  all  the  rest,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  men  who  work  In 
Detrlck  each  day,  who  potentially  risk  their 
lives  m  experiments  that  will  have  bene- 
ficial effects  in  otir  Uves.  th*t  these  men, 
lest  we  forget,  are  Americans.  They  are  sin- 
cerely convinced  that  they  are  flghUng,  In 
their  own  way.  to  protect  our  country  against 
a  common  enemy  Just  as  much  as  any  soldier 
in  Vietnam.  True,  there  U  no  enemy  at  our 
shore,  ts  yet.  but  they  hope  that  If  one  ever 
comes,  they  will  have  helped  thU  nation 
prepare  for  that  attack. 

Then  finally.  I  came  up  with  this  thought, 
this  summary  of  what  I  may  have  learned 
out  at  Detrlck: 

The  manufacture  of  ammunition,  of  tanks, 
of  hydrogen  bcmbs,   and  research  and   de- 
velopment for  chemical  and  biological  de- 
fense are  not  the  causes  of  wars — they  are 
the  symptoms  of  that  cause,  in  order  to  eval- 
uate the  impulse  for  war  In  man.  you  don't 
banish  the  symptom*  without  first  discover- 
ing the  cause,  nor  will  such  an  effort  be  suc- 
cessful. It  may  very  well  be  that  the  cause 
Is  no  longer  related  to  the  symptoms,  and 
that  man  Is  destroying  himself  and  the  wwld 
he  llv-8  in  needlessly,  due  to  some  primitive, 
deeply-hidden  mechanism  he  no  longer  needs 
to  employ.  UntU  man  can  discover  that  cause, 
however,  we  will  continue  to  live  with  the 
symptoms,  and  perhape  mistakenly  read  the 
symptoms  as  the  cause — a  mistake  man  may 
oome  to  understand  one  of  these  days,  and 
thereby   end   that   urge   that   Is   aa   deeply 
rooted  In  his  soul  as  Is  the  need  to  protect. 
Therefore.  In   my  view,  ending  chemical 
and  biological  research  In  the  United  States 
would  merely  be  banishing  the  Bymptwna. 
There  Is  obviously  only  one  place  for  each 
of  us  to  look  for  the  causes  of  war,  and  that 
Is  within  oureelves. 


THE  F-4— THE  LAST  AIR  SUPERI- 
ORITY FIGHTER  ACCEPTED  INTO 
AIR  FORCE  INVENTORY  SINCE 
1958 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  in  1958  that  the  last  air  superiority 
fighter  was  accepted  into  the  Air  Force 
inventory,  and  that  was  the  P-4.  It  has 
performed  an  admirable  and  outstanding 
job  for  the  Tactical  Air  Command  in 
both  air-to-air  combat  against  Migs  and 
in  interdiction  and  ground  support. 

During  this  same  span  of  time  the 
Soviets  have  introduced  at  least  five  in- 
terceptor types,  all  capable  of  higher 
speeds  than  the  F-4,  and  all  of  these 
models  are  highly  maneuverable  posing 
a  real  threat  to  our  pilots. 

In  December   1969.  after  5  years  of 
study,  the  McDonneU  Aircraft  Co.  of  St. 
Louis  was  awarded  a  contract  to  bmld 
a  new  air  superiority  fighter  which  we 
caU  the  F-15.  Even  though  this  aircraft 
is  badly  needed  by  our  Air  Force,  the 
members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law  are  proposing  to  cut  $185  million 
from  the  budget  covering  research,  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  engineering.  This  I 
call  shortsightedness  at  Its  worst,  but 
then  the  whole  effort  of  this  group  ignores 
completely  the  need  for  an  adequate  de- 
fense of  our  country.  I  Intend  to  discuss 
the  F-15  more  thoroughly  In  the  com- 
ing debates,  but  I  foimd  an  article  in 
"Aerospace  Safety"  that  points  out  some 
of  the  advantages  In  the  F-15  and  its 
system's  safety.  It  was  written  by  Maj. 
Robert  M.  Greene,  Directorate  of  Aero- 
space Safety.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  F-15  AND  Ststem  Saittt 
(By  MaJ.  Robert  M.  Greene) 
Last  December  after  more  than  five  years 
of  studies  and  Intense  competition,  the 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Company  was  awarded 
the  contract  to  build  the  F-15  alr-superiorlty 
fighter  for  the  Air  Force.  Pratt  and  Whitney 
Is  buUdlng  a  brand  new  afterburning  turbo- 
fan  to  power  this  twin-engine  airplane.  This 
will  be  the  first  new  fighter  aircraft  for  the 
USAP  since  the  P-4  and  the  first  USAF  fighter 
designed  specifically  for  air  superiority  In 
almost  20  years. 

With  very  few  exceptions.  Air  Force  puots 
have    always    been    at    a    disadvantage    in 
thrust-to-welght  ratio,  turning  ability,  and 
some  of  the  other  performance  factors  that 
are  Important  In  a  technically   unexcelled 
"air  superiority"  fighter.  In  World  War  n. 
the  Thunderbolts  and  Lightnings  were  tech- 
nically out  performed  by  some  of  the  lighter, 
faster  enemy   aircraft.   In   Korea  the  F-86 
came  close  to  matching  MIG-17  performance 
but  was  stlU  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
In   the   air   v?ar   over   North   Vietnam,   our 
P-48  and  P-1068  were  stlU  outperformed  by 
the  MIG-17S  and  MIG-218  when  It  came  to 
the  classic  "turn  and  grunt"  rat  race.  Nev- 
ertheless, from  World  War  n  through  Korea 
to  Vietnam,  the  American  airman  has  com- 
pUed  an   Impressive  record  of  kills  whldh 
stands   as  a  tribute  to  his  training,  skill, 
courage  and  determination.  This  individual 
excellence  has  masked  the  aircraft  perform- 
ance edge  that  has  generally   gone  to  the 

enemy. 

But  the  F-16  brings  a  new  era  to  air  su- 
periority. The  American  pUot  will  have  a 
greater  thrust-to-welght  ratio,  lower  wing 
loading,  better  cockpit  vlslbUlty,  and  better 
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armament  (including  the  SBM  or  ••dogfight 
missile)  than  any  aircraft  possessed  or  fore- 
cast for  the  "threat"  powers  through  the 

19806 

For"  the  first  time,  the  American  fighter 
pilot  can  go  into  combat  in  a  machine  that 
will  outturn  and  outshoot  his  opponents. 

How  are  we  going  to  build  .in  aircraft 
like  this?  It  didn't  Just  happen.  It  has  tak- 
en years  ol  agonizing  effort  by  some  of  the 
best  people  In  the  Air  Force.  These  people 
realized  that  we  could  not  build  an  '  all 
things  to  all  people"  aircraft  and  have  a  true 
air  superiority  fighter.  „h.iitv 

The  concept  of  energy-maneuver-ablUty 
has  been  very  dlllgenUy  applied  to  this  air- 
craft Consequently,  weight  has  been  kept 
to  an  absolute  minimum,  as  has  the  gadget- 
ry  and  systems  that  inevitably  try  to  attach 
themselves  to  any  system.  ,  „  ,  ^ 

Performance  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  F-15 
development  that  has  been  considered,  -rhe 
reliability  requirements  established  for  the 
P-16  are  more  stringent  than  in  any  previous 
fighter.  Avionics,  airframe,  and  armament 
systems  reliability  requirements  have  neces- 
sitated a  new  approach.  System  cost  effec- 
tiveness procedures  have  been  applied  to 
evalulate  the  functions  of  the  total  system, 
insuring  that  each  function  and  each  com- 
ponent are  combined  to  produce  the  best 
weapons  system  for  the  dollars  expended.  In 
addition,  the  total  cost  of  the  F-15  weapon 
system  has  been  under  continuous  scrutiny, 
so  several  features  which  would  increase  the 
system's  overall  effectiveness  have  been  elim- 
inated due  to  the  austere  funding  environ- 
ment. , 

Sunrtvablllty/vulnerabllity  (S.'V)  is  receiv- 
ing more  emphasis  than  ever  before.  Our 
S/V  lessons  from  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
are  being  applied  to  the  F-15. 

Extra  attenUon  Is  being  glvei.  to  the  all 
important  maintainability  of  the  P-15. 

•niese  are  Just  a  few  of  many  specialized 
disciplines  that  are  being  applied  to  the 
F-15  and  its  engines.  The  final  result  of  aU 
these  efforts  that  are  being  expended  before 
hardware  Is  produced  should  be  a  weapon 
system  that  will  require  fewer  redesigns, 
modifications  and  retrofits,  and  less  money 
spent  as  a  result  of  ECPs  than  any  other 
fighter  aircraft  yet  built. 

Pratt  and  Whitney  is  running  a  similar 
program  on  the  design  of  the  engine  for  the 
F-15  The  designation  for  the  engine,  under 
the  new  system.  Is  "F-100."  of  all  things! 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  manageri- 
al aspects  of  this  program  Is  the  long  range 
planning  by  the  SPO  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  program  by  reducing  the  accident  rate. 
Each  year  we  waste  millions  of  dollars  by 
bashing  aircraft  all  over  the  world.  Aircraft 
and  lives  are  lost  due  to  many  cause  factors. 
Including  combat,  weather,  pilot  errors,  ma- 
teriel failure,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  mis- 
cellaneous reasons,  some  of  which  we  have 
little  or  no  control  over.  But  a  substantial 
n\unber  of  aircraft  (not  to  mention  missiles, 
munitions  and  other  equipment)  are  lost 
each  year  due  to  what  we  call  design  deficien- 
cy, and  this  Is  something  we  do  have  some 

control  over.  4._^«* 

Millions  more  are  spent  In  the  retrofit 
and  modification  of  aircraft  and  other  sys- 
tems to  eliminate  design  deficiencies.  This 
is  not  to  imply  that  aircraft  designers  are 
negligent.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
safety  critical  design  deficiencies  appear  in 
the  final  design  of  an  aircraft.  Some  are  as 
a  result  of  the  simultaneously  increasing 
complexity  and  performance  of  our  new  air- 
craft. It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for 
a  single  Individual  to  have  sufficient  vlslbll- 
Itv  over  the  system  to  foresee  all  the  design 
safety  problems.  Designers  of  individual  com- 
ponents or  subsystems  do  not  always  have 
the  "big  picture"  as  to  how  their  designs 
Integrate  into  the  total  system  and  inter- 
face with  other  designs.  This  has  made  It 
necessary  to  employ  a  formalized  safety  en- 


gineering program  on  our  new  systems.  If  the 
point  Is  not  yet  made,  then  consider  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  an  aircraft  flying  today 
which  has  not  undergone  a  major  retrofit 
modification  as  a  result  of  an  accident  or 
series  of  accidents! 

So  with  this  knowledge  in  mind,  the  man- 
agers of  the  F-15  program  are  requiring 
McDonnell  and  Pratt  and  Whitney  to  per- 
form several  different  types  of  safety  analyses 
on  the  design  of  the  aircraft  and  engines. 
These  analyses  are  directed  toward  eliminat- 
ing the  features  In  the  design  that  could 
eventually  cause  an  accident.  This  relatively 
new  approach  to  accident  prevention  Is  called 
•System  Safety  Engineering."  Although  we 
say  that  it  is  a  new  approach,  it  has  actually 
been  applied  to  nuclear  weapons  since  their 
beginning.  And  the  record  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons Is  Impressive  In  that  there  has  never 
been  an  accidental  nuclear  detonation. 

The  first  time  System  Safety  was  applied 
to  another  type  of  system  was  with  the  Mln- 
uteman  mUsUe,  and  the  reduction  In  acci- 
dent rate  for  the  Minuteman  over  previous 
missUes  has  been  substantial.  System  Safety 
was  first  applied  to  an  aircraft  during  the 
development  of  the  C-SA  and  then  later  to 
the  A-7D.  As  a  result  of  the  system  safety 
analyses  numerous  safety  deficiencies  were 
corrected  In  both  aircraft  before  the  hard- 
ware was  ever  fiown. 

The  basic  philosophy  behind  the  system 
safety  approach  Is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  sooner  or  later  parts  wUl  fall, 
maintenance  personnel  wUl  perform  Im- 
proper Installation  or  repair  operations,  and 
pilots  will  make  mistakes  In  Judgment,  tech- 
nique, etc.  The  system  safety  engineer  asks, 
•What  happens  If  one  of  these  failures  oc- 
curs?" The  result  Is  a  list  of  hazards  which 
are  categorized  as  to  consequence.  A  haz- 
ard that  would  resxilt  In  the  loss  of  the  sys- 
tem and/or  the  crew  Is  called  a  Category  IV 
hazard.  Hazards  that  could  cause  loss  of 
aircraft  and/or  crew  if  rapid  action  is  not 
taken  are  called  Category  HI.  Category  HI 
and  rv  hazards  are  eliminated  by  redesign, 
or  warning  or  protective  devices  are  provided 
or  appropriate  procedures  are  Inserted  in  the 
fiight  handbooks. 

Another  area  where  more  safety  emphasis 
is  being  placed  Is  In  the  "lessons  learned" 
category.  Data  from  previous  accident  ex- 
perience has  been  analyzed  as  has  APM  66-1 
maintenance  data.  Bad  design  practices 
which  have  caxised  hazards  in  other  aircraft 
have  l)een  Identified  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  Insure  that  these  practices  are  not 
repeated  In  the  P-15.  In  addition,  these  les- 
sons learned  are  Inserted  into  the  AFSC  De- 
sign Handbooks  for  future  reference  and  use. 
Here  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  hazards 
that  already  have  been  designed  out  of  the 
F-15.  Each  of  these  hazards  has  caused  the 
loss  of  several  aircraft  of  a  particular  type 
and  some  aircraft  types  have  suffered  losses 
due  to  all  of  these  hazards. 

1.  In  case  of  flight  control  linkage  dis- 
connect or  battle  damage  control  surface (s) 
will  fall  to  a  nominally  neutral  position 
rather  than  to  a  full  travel  position. 

2.  In  case  of  a  Jammed  stick  (tools,/FOD  In 
the  works)  stabUator  control  Is  stUl  avail- 
able through  the  command  augmentation 
system  (CAS)  which  Is  actually  an  electrical 
(fly-by-wlre)  connection  between  the  sUck 
grip  and  the  control  surface  actuator.  The 
aUeron  has  a  safety  spring  cartidge  which 
allows  control  of  one  aUeron.  If  the  other  Is 
Jammed. 

3.  The  fuel  system  requires  no  manage- 
ment  by   the   pilot   except   for   drop    tank 

selection.  ,      ^^     ,     , 

4.  Fuel  lines  are  submerged  In  the  luei 
tai^,  except  where  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  be  outside. 

6  The  primary  heat  exchanger  Is  as  close 
to  tlie  compressor  bleed  air  valve  as  possible. 
Air  exiting  the  primary  heat  exchanger  Is 


below  the  autolgnltlon  temi)erature  of  air- 
craft fluids. 

6.  Most  equipment  and  lines  have  been 
removed  from  the  engine  bay  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  an  engine  bay  fire. 

There  are  many  more  examples  of  hazards 
that  are  being  closely  watched  in  the  design 
of  the  F-15,  but  these  few  Illustrate  the  fact 
that  more  safety  Is  going  into  the  original 
design  of  an  aircraft  than  we  have  ever  had 
before. 

Another  significant  requirement  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  development  of  the  P-15  Is  the 
construction  of  a  mathematical  model  of  the 
system.  This  model  Is  a  computerized  repre- 
sentation of  the  P-15  that  is  used  to  evalu- 
ate the  safety  impact  of  changes  In  the  de- 
sign, to  identify  safety  problem  areas  and 
to  actually  predict  F-15  safety  performance 
and  accident  rates.  There  are  other  mathe- 
maUcal  models  of  the  F-15.  Including  a  re- 
liability model  and  a  performance  model.  All 
cf  these  models  are  put  together  In  the  sys- 
tem cost  effectiveness  model  which  predicts 
total  system  performance. 

And  speaking  of  predicUons,  the  F-15  is 
the  first  fighter  aircraft  to  have  a  contrac- 
tual requirement  as  to  accident  rate.  The 
requirement  U  directed  toward  the  objective 
of  achieving  no  accidents  during  the  first 
5000  hours  of  flying  Ume  starUng  at  first 
flight.  In  addition.  McDonneU  has  been  giv«n 
the  goal  of  a  maximum  cumulative  accident 
rate  of  el^t  per  100,000  flight  hours  at  the 
200,000  hour  time  point.  This  reduced  acci- 
dent rate  Is  better  than  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Improved  technology  alone,  and 
McDonnell  U  predicting  that,  with  the  rigor- 
ous appUcation  of  system  safety  engineer- 
ing, the  accident  rate  goal  can  actually  be 
bettered. 

System  Safety  Is  something  that  will  pay 
off  for  the  F-15.  Our  hardware  Is  too  expen- 
sive for  us  not  to  put  a  full  time  effort  into 
a  safety  oriented  design.  So  the  young  pUots 
coming  up  will  enjoy  a  unique  mating  of 
two  seemingly  contradictory  characterlsUcs. 
They  will  truly  be  operating  the  world's  best 
and  safest  fighter! 


THE  BIG  THICKET:  THE  PRIMEVAL 
SHRINE  OF  TEXAS,  A  POEM  BY 
CARLYSE  BLISS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  preservation  of  the  wilderness  land  in 
southeastern  Texas  known  as  the  Big 
Thicket  Is  one  of  my  major  legislative 
concerns  this  session. 

Since  1966.  when  I  first  introduced  a 
bill  to  create  a  national  park.  I  have 
urged  the  Senate  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion on  this  unique  forest  wonderland  in 
Texas  Once  again,  with  the  support  of 
conservation  and  wUdllfe  groups  from 
my  State  and  around  the  Nation.  I  ask 
for  Senate  «)proval  of  the  bill  S.  4.  so 
that  this  Congress  might  set  aside  at 
least  100.000  acres  of  land  in  Texas  as  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Park. 

An  excellent  poem.  entlUed  "Primeval 
Shrine."  written  by  Carlyse  Bliss,  cw- 
tures  the  essence  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Big  Thicket.  The  poem  has  aweared  in 
"A  Book  of  the  Year,  1970."  published  by 
the  Poetry  Society  of  Texas.  The  "Pnme- 
val  Shrine"  has  won  the  Francis  E.  Aber- 
nathy  Award  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
Texas  for  a  poem  whose  Intent  Is  to  plead 
for  the  saving  of  the  Big  Thicket.  Fur- 
thermore, these  verses  of  Carlyse  Kiss 
are  In  part,  the  Introduction  to  Lois  WU- 
Uams  Parker's  "Bibliography  of  the  Big 
Thicket."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  poon  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUMKTAI.   SBUNK 

(By  Carlyse  Bliss) 
Big  Thicket  Is  our  state's  primeval  shrine. 
prtamaUc  coIcmti  paint  the  seasons  scene  In 

leafy    patterns— picturesque    design- 
Smooth  shades  of  peas,  and  pine,  and  muted 

green. 
For  this  Is  freedom  In  Its  simplest  form. 
Where  wild  things  thrive,  partake  of  what 

they  have: 
A  uee  Is  shelter  from  the  sun  and  storm. 
A  stream  U  where  all  creatures  lap  and  lave. 
The  chaparraU  and  baygalls  shield  the  deer. 
And   close   In   fawn,   bear   cubs,   and   other 

young: 
The  barriers  of  briers  fence  out  fear. 
Blithe  heart*  hold  aU  songs  that  birds  have 

O  leave  God's  creatures  this  last  place  that's 

Prom  worry,  want,  and  dread  of  you  and 
me! 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  COOK  BE- 
FORE LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFI- 
ClALS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
12  I  had  the  privilege  oi  hosting  a  con- 
ference for  80  law  enforcement  officials 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  As  part  of  the 
conference,  my  good  friend  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr  Cook),  addressed  the  gathering 
and.  if  you  will  excuse  the  expression, 
he  'stole'  the  show. 

One  of  the  reasons  he  stole  the  show 
was  that  he  revealed  again  his  sensitive 
regard  for  the  enormous  pressures  be- 
ing placed  today  on  our  poUcemen.  The 
conferees  knew  almost  from  the  moment 
Senator  Cook  assumed  the  podium  that 
he  had  firsthand  knowledge  of  their 
problems.  And  their  intuitions  proved  ac- 
curate; for  some  7  years  just  prior  to 
being  elected  to  the  Senate.  Senator 
Cook  served  as  a  county  judge,  having 
direct  administraUve  responsibility  for  a 
300-man  police  force.  He  knows  the  de- 
mands, he  knows  the  pressures,  he  knows 
the  sacrifices  required,  and  he  knows  the 
enormous  personal  courage  needed  to 
take  to  the  streets  day  after  day. 

Another  reason  why  Senator  Cook  so 
Impressed  the  conferees  was  that  he 
demonstrated  again  both  his  deep  per- 
sonal desire  to  find  the  means  by  which 
crime  can  be  brought  under  control  and 
his  commitment  to  stay  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Constitution  in  legislating 
and  administering  the  law.  He  conceded 
early  that  the  points  of  law  may  often 
be  xmclear  as  they  pertain  to  specific,  on- 
the-street  situations,  but  urged  that  It 
must  be  every  policeman's  desire,  as  it 
must  be  every  Congressman's  desire,  to 
adhere  to  the  law  as  interpreted  and 
handed  down  by  our  courts.  Those  who 
are  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  must 
abide  by  it.  if  anyone  else  is  to  be  ex- 
pected to. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Cook  was  in- 
vited to  address  the  Illinois  Conference 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Individual 
R'ghts  because,  as  his  Senate  colleague, 
I  have  grown  to  respect  and  admire  Mis 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  crime 
control  and  his  work  in  the  Senate  in 
this  area.  I  am  grateful  for  the  message 


he  brought  to  the  conference.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Law  and  Order  WrrH  Jostick 
(By  Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook) 
Recently  over  20.000  Kentucklans  answered 
a  sun-ey  In  which  they  were  asked  to  list  the 
nine  major  domestic  problems.  Crime  was 
first.  Crime  was  first  because  crime  affects 
almost  every  American. 

In  1969,  over  600,000  Americans  were  vic- 
tims of  crimes  of  violence — Including  14,000 
murders,  over  35.000  reported  rapes,  nearly 
300  000  robberies  and  over  200.000  assaults. 
Over  four  and  one-half  million  Americans 
were  victimized  by  theft.  In  the  same  year 
crime  cost  Individuals  and  businesses  over 
$31  billion. 

In  addition,  every  American  whose  local 
officials  have  been  corrupted  by  organized 
crime,  every  American  who  pays  higher  prices 
because  of  racketeering  and  every  American 
whose  local  taxes  are  raised  for  extra  police 
protection  Is  a  victim  of  crime. 

Every  American  woman  who  dares  not 
walk  alone,  every  American  who  flees  our 
downtown  areas  at  night  and  every  American 
who  double-locks  and  chains  hi?  door  Is  a 
victim  of  crime. 
That  includes  almost  everyone. 
But.  as  law  enforcement  officers,  you  know 
that.  You  know  that  the  rapid  Increase  of 
crime  in  our  cities  and  states  has  deprived 
our  citizens  of  their  basic  right  to  be  free 
from  fear.  When  this  freedom  is  lost,  our 
country  Is  tn  serious  trouble,  and  Congress 
must  respond.  The  rampage  of  crime  can  be 
stopped  now  and  I  can  assure  you  It  Is  very 
high  on  our  list  of  priorities. 

President  Nixon  set  the  stage  for  a  "War 
en  Crime"  in  his  SUte  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage this  year: 

"If  there  Is  one  area  where  the  word 
•war'  Is  appropriate,  It  Is  In  the  fight  against 
crime.  We  must  declare  and  win  the  war 
against  criminal  elements  which  increasing- 
ly threaten  our  cities,  our  homes  and  our 
lives." 

If  we  are  to  win  this  war  which  Is  tearing 
the  fabric  of  our  country,  we  must  have  new 
methods.  Congress  has  and  will  be  con- 
sidering several  bills  which  should  make 
your  Job  more  effective. 

Although  crimes  such  as  murder  and  rob- 
bery are  essentially  local  problems,  the  feder- 
al government  can  play  a  large  role  In  help- 
ing state  and  local  agencies  to  coordinate 
their  eflorta.  For  example.  Congress  has  felt 
It  necessary  to  respond  to  the  serious  threat 
posed  by  the  abuse  of  dr\igs.  As  law  en- 
forcement officers  correctly  analyzed,  drtig 
abuse  Is  a  root  caiise  of  many  personal 
crimes.  The  Senate  has  recently  passed  an 
omnibus  narcotics  blU,  the  Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act,  which  amends  the 
narcotics  laws  to  provide  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive penalty  structure.  It  also  In- 
creases the  scope  of  the  warrant  and  arrest 
authority  of  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

This  bill,  of  course.  Is  Just  the  beginning. 
Congress  continues  to  be  concerned.  The 
use  of  dangerous  drugs  has  permeated  every 
level  and  age  group  In  our  society.  The  num- 
ber of  narcotics  addicts  In  the  United  States 
Is  now  estimated  to  be  In  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  I  am  alarmed  that  this  Includes 
children  who  are  being  Introduced  to  the 
deadly  habit  In  the  haUways  of  our  schools. 
While  we  mtist  provide  stlffer  penalties  for 
all  pushers,  those  who  ply  their  wares  to 
innocent  children  must  receive  the  stlffest 
poeslble  penalties.  I  was  glad  to  note  that 
the  Dangerous  Substances  Bill  provides  addi- 
tional penalties  for  thofe  who  sell  to  minors. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  the  addict's  com- 
plete dependence  on  narcotics  drives  up  the 


dally  cost  of  hla  habit  and  he  must  commit 
crimes  In  order  to  support  It.  The  alarming 
increase  In  street  crimes  In  recent  years  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  narcotics  addict.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  we  cannot  halt  the 
crime  wave  until  we  provide  stlffer  penalties 
for  the  pusher,  and  better  treatment  for  the 
addict.  ^      . 

Organized  crime  has  gone  hand  In  hand 
with  drug  abuse  In  permeaUng  every  segment 
of  life.  Certainly.  I  think  you  would  agree, 
this  is  one  area  that  cannot  be  tackled  by 
local    law    enforcement   officials    alone.   In- 
dividuals,  businesses   and   communities   aU 
across   the  country   are  affected— yes.   even 
controlled— by  organized  crime.  The  Impris- 
onment of  one  Mafia  leader  or  the  breakup 
of   one   loan   sharking   operation   does   not 
bring  to  a  halt  the  crushing  power  of  the 
criminal  sj-ndlcate.  It  continues  to  terrorize 
Individual  citizens  who  are  too  weak  to  fight 
the  gangsterism  of  a  powerful  International 
organization.  But  the  United  States  govern- 
ment cannot  and  must  not  be  intimidated 
by  the  criminal  syndicate.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  taken  one  lesson  from  the  syn- 
dicate.  They   have    organized.    The   Justice 
Department  has  organized,  state,  local  and 
federal  agencies  to  fight  the  destructive  and 
tragic  effect  the  Mafia  has  had  In  America. 
You   as  representatives  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  must  Join  with  Congress  and 
the  Justice  Department  In  a  concerted  effort 
to  eliminate  organized  crime  once  and  for  all. 
The  Administration  and  Congress  are  ur- 
genUy    aware    of    this    problem    and    have 
pledged  the  necessary  funds  and  manpower 
to  .ittack  the  Mafia.  In  his  drive  against  syn- 
dicated crime  President  Nixon  has  moved  to 
expand  the  efforts  of  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  JusUce  De- 
partment which  has  been  woefully  under- 
staffed. In  addition,  new  strike  forces  have 
been  created.  This  technique  brings  together 
a  team  of  federal  agento  from  a  variety  of 
agencies  under  the  direction  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Section.  The  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1969,  which  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
now  pending  before  the  House,  embodies  the 
President's  recommendations  on  syndicated 
gambling,  the  protection  of  witnesses  against 
organized  crime  and  the  regulation  of  Utlga- 
tlon  seeking  to  suppress  the  infiltration  of 
legitimate  organizations  by  racketeers.  The 
criminal  syndicate  la  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  our  law  enforcement  officers 
have  to  face.  But  Congress  wUl.  I  am  sure, 
do  Its  part  In  authorizing  the  necessary  funds 
and  manpower  to  get  the  Job  done. 

As  you  probably  are  aware,  one  key  way  in 
which  Congress  has  responded  to  the  needs 
of  local  police  agencies  Is  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment AssisUnce  Administration.  This  agency 
administers  block  grants  to  states  to  finance 
anti-crime  programs.  This  year  Congress  ap- 
propriated $268  million  for  L.E-A.A..  an  In- 
crease of  $206  million  from  1969.  According  to 
the  Justice  Department  the  bulk  of  these 
funds  has  been  spent  to  hire  and  train  police 
personnel  and  acquire  new  equipment. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  programs  Con- 
gress has  authorized  to  deal  with  crime. 
Authorizing  such  programs  is  not  always  easy 
because  of  the  careful  consideration  we  must 
give  to  the  effect  they  may  have  on  individual 
rights.  While  we  want  to  stock  our  law 
enforcement  arsenal  with  every  legal  weapon, 
we  must  never  authorize  any  device  which 
Infringes  on  our  basic  individual  liberties. 
Our  freedom  of  privacy  and  freedom  from 
gjvemmental  Invasion  simply  cannot  be 
abridged.  The  example  which  comes  most 
readily  to  mind  Is  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill  which 
recently  was  enacted  Into  law  over  objections 
of  a  number  of  Senators.  While  the  bill  con- 
tained a  valuable  and  desperately  needed 
overhauling  of  the  court  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  no-knock  and  pre- 
ventive detention  provisions  so  flagrantly 
violated  Constitutional  principles.  I  could  not 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  flnd  it  ironic  that  Congress 
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was  willing  to  take  from  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  right  which  we  fought 
the  Revolution  to  sectire— the  right  of 
privacy  In  the  home.  I  agree  with  Senator 
Ervln.  the  leading  opponent  of  the  bill,  who 
said  that  that  right  is  a  basic  liberty  worth 
preserving  from  encroachment.  I  remind  you 
in  Ker  vs.  California,  eight  of  the  sitting 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  agreed  that  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  officer  of  the  law  to  Inform 
the  occupants  of  the  house  of  his  presence 
and  purpose  constitutes  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment.  I  am  aware  that  we 
must  find  ways  to  prevent  valuable  evidence 
from  being  destroyed.  But  these  means  can- 
not invade  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  D.C.  Crime  Bill  also  contained  a  legls- 
laUve  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
crimes  committed  by  defendants  out  on  baU. 
The  bill  enables  a  Judge  at  his  own  discretion 
to  Jail  an  individual  who  may  be  a  danger 
if  released.  Like  the  no-knock  provision.  I  felt 
preventive  detention  contravenes  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  main  ob- 
jections advanced  by  opponents  are  that  the 
right  to  reasonable  ball  Is  abrogated  and  the 
guarantee  of  due  process  is  denied.  Gentle- 
men, you  undoubtedly  know  that  these  two 
essential  freedoms  are  assured  Americans  by 
the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Amendments. 

The  problems  created  by  crime  are  great 
and  frightening  and  In  an  attempt  to  solve 
them,  we  may  on  occasion  pass  laws  which 
are  unwise  or  Impractical.  But  Congress 
must  never  consider  laws  which  are  uncon- 
stitutional. In  protecting  every  American's 
right  to  be  free  from  fear,  we  must  also 
protect  his  right  to  be  free  from  governmen- 
tal Invasion  of  privacy. 

I  believe  Congress  has  had  more  success 
with  the  confilct  between  Improving  crime 
control   and   individual   rights  In   Its   fight 
against  obscenity.  As  the  father  of  five  chll- 
X  dren.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  salacious 

3  advertising  minors  receive  In  the  mall.  While 

X  I  firmly  beUeve  the  right  to  free  speech  In- 

cludes the  right  to  read  what  you  choose. 
I  do  not  believe  It  Includes  the  right  to  mall 
unsoUclted  pornographic  materials  to  our 
children.  I  am  sure  some  of  you  have  re- 
ceived calls  from  Justifiably  Irate  parents 
whose  sons  or  daughters  have  received  this 
filth.  They  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Con- 
gress U  also  troubled  by  this  criminal  activ- 
ity and  Is  considering  ways  to  prevent  this 
trash  from  reaching  the  mailboxes  of  our 
youngsters.  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member.  Is  considering  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  malls  for  the  trans- 
portation of  unsolicited  obscene  materials 
to  minors.  I  co-sponsored  that  and  two  other 
bills  designed  to  strengthen  the  obscenity 
laws  without  trampling  on  Individual  free- 
doms. I,  for  one,  do  not  Intend  to  let  these 
smut  peddlers  make  a  profit  from  the  Inno- 
cence of  our  children,  and  I  believe  there  Is 
a  way  to  do  this  without  violating  the  First 
Amendment. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Congress  Is  alarmed 
by  the  crime  wave  sweeping  our  country  and 
recognizes  the  obstacles  that  must  be  over- 
come to  end  It.  We  appreciate  the  virtually 
Impossible  Job  that  faces  our  understaffed 
and  overworked  law  enforcement  agencies. 
We  are  ashamed  that  you  are  the  subject  of 
much  undeserved  abuse  and  humiliation 
from  a  minority  of  our  young  people.  We 
are  concerned  that  our  Jails  are  overcrowded 
and  our  coxirt  dockets  are  filled.  We  worry 
that  many  of  ovir  citizens  are  either  apa- 
thetic or  unaware  of  the  widespread  opera- 
tions of  the  syndicate.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  not  allow  our  zeal  In  fighting  crime 
to  cloud  our  Judgment  and  destroy  our  basic 
liberties. 

Ending  our  crime  problem  will  not  be  easy. 
It  cannot  be  dome  by  Congress  alone.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  the  JusUce  Department 
alone.  It  cannot  be  done  by  local  agencies 
alone.  But,  I  am  convinced  that  together  we 


can  reduce  the  crime  rate.  Then,  once  again 
America  will  be  a  place  where  freedom  from 
fear  Is  a  reality. 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OF  CALIPOR- 
NIANS  IN  SOXJTHEAST  ASIA 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Monday,  June  29,  1970,  and  Mon- 
day. August  17,  1970,  the  Pentagon  has 
notified  58  more  California  families  of 
the  death  of  a  loved  one  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 
Those  killed — 

Capt.  David  W.  Ayers,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Linda  M.  Ayers,  of  Santa  Susana. 

L.  Cpl.  John  F.  Bamett,  husband  of 
Mrs.  John  F.  Barnett,  of  Oxnard. 

Sp4c.  William  R.  Bonner,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  D.  Yarger,  of  Sepulveda. 

Sp4c.  Mark  C.  Brantley,  son  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Loyd  F.  Brantley  of  El  Monte. 

Sgt.  Laurence  G.  Brown,  son  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  of  Fullerton. 

Sp4c.  Mark  J.  Bush,  son  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Carl  A.  Bush,  of  Anaheim. 

Sgt.  James  L.  Campbell,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  A.  Campbell,  of  Northridge. 
Sgt.  Ic.  Thomas  A.  Campbell,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Sylvia  A.  Campbell,  of  Seaside. 

Sp4c.  George  A.  Capuano,  son  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  C.  Capuano,  of  San  Diego. 

Gunner's  mate  guns  2c.  William  J. 
Cariveau,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L. 
Cariveau,  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Sp4c.  Roger  J.  Carr,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  F.  Carr,  Sr..  of  Fullerton. 

Sp4c.  Carlos  Chavez.  Jr.,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Dora  A.  Chavez,  of  Oxiiard. 

Pfc.  Thomas  L.  Cusson,  son  of  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Cusson.  of  Essex. 

Sp4c.  Manuel  L.  Dick,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Dick,  of  Coleville. 

Pfc.  Jerry  O.  Emerine,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elwood  B.  Emerine.  of  Benicia. 

Pfc.  John  A.  Garza,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Candelario  Garza,  of  Porterville. 

Sp.  Arthur  F.  Gleim,  Jr.,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Dagmar  E.  Gleim,  of  Aptos. 

Pfc.  Steven  T.  Griggs,  son  of  Mrs. 
Johnnie  A.  Trotter,  of  Atwater. 

Sgt.  Mervyn  E.  Hargraves,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Kathleen  F.  Hargraves.  of  Santa 
Maria. 

Sp4c.  Frank  S.  Hernandez,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Christino  G.  Hernandez,  of 
Fresno. 

Sp5c.  John  J.  Hoover,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Estle  L.  Hooper,  of  Ventura. 

Builder  2c  Nelson  M.  Hyler,  son  of  Mr. 
Robert  T.  Hyler.  of  Monterey. 

WO  1.  Mark  T.  Jemigan,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Andrea  C.  Jemigan,  of  El  Centro. 

Pfc.  Greg  Keller,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garland  Keller,  of  Whittier. 

Sp4c.  Thomas  D.  Kloss,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  J.  Kloss,  of  Temple 
City. 

Sgt.  John  A.  Martinez,  son  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Elifleo  Martinez,  of  San  Francisco. 

Sp5c.  Larry  J.  Meador,  husband   of 

Mrs.  Cynthia  L.  Meador,  of  Sacramento. 

Pfc.  Dale  P.  Meehan,  husband  of  Mrs. 

Sherry  D.  Meehan,  Edwards  AFB. 

Pfc.  Wieland  C.  Norris,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Melodye  J.  Norris.  of  Gardena. 

Pfc.  Jesus  C.  Nimez,  son  of  Mr.  Jesus 
C.  Nimez,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Sgt.  Richard  M.  Pearl,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Felisa  B.  Pearl,  of  Sacramento. 

Sp4c.  Lawrence  L.  Petersen,  son  of 
Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Moseley,  of  Eldridge. 


Capt.  James  A.  Petrie,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michael  J.  Petrie,  of  Carlsbad. 

Sgt.  Thomas  L.  Poole,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Christine  L.  Poole,  of  Hawthorne. 

Pfc.  Melvine  L.  Pullen,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Winifred  G.  Pullen,  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Sp4c.  Larry  W.  Rasey,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Rasey,  of  Taft. 

Sp4c.  William  D.  RoUason,  son  of  Mrs. 
Janet  D.  Rollason.  of  Riverside. 

Sgt.  Donnie  H.  Russell,  son  of  Mr.  and 
hits.  Euell  L.  Russell,  of  Tracy. 

Pfc.  David  P.  Santa-Cruz,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Prank  S.  Santa-Cruz,  of  San 
Jose. 

Sgt.  William  M.  Scanlon,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hubert  P.  Scanlon,  of  Los 
Banos. 

CWO  Anto  J.  Schoepke,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Judith  A.  Schoepke.  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

Sp4c.  William  F.  Settle,  son  of  Mr.  Foy 
L.  Settle,  of  Richmond. 

Pfc.  Gareth  M.  Silver,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  M.  Silver,  of  Palo  Alto. 

1st  Lt.  Lauren  W.  Standring.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Standring,  of  Reseda. 
Pfc.  Curtis  E.  Stelzer,  son  of  Mrs.  Irene 
D.  Stelzer.  of  Lodi. 

Sp4c.  Boyd  A.  Stephens,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boyd  A.  Stephens,  Sr.,  of  Men- 
dota. 

Pfc.  Robert  Velasquez,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  P.  Velasquez,  cf  Los  Angeles. 

Sp4c.  Michael  P.  Vullo,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Kathleen  C.  Vullo,  of  Brea. 

Capt.  John  L.  Wadsworth,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Wadsworth,  of  Clare- 
mont. 

CW02  Marvin  L.  Wagner,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Barbara  E.  Wagner,  of  Sacramento. 
Pfc.  Robert  W.  Ward,  son  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
aldlne  B.  Ward,  of  Concord. 

Pfc.  J.  V.  Watson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jessie  Watson,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Pvt.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  husband  of 
Mis.  Katherine  N.  Watson,  of  Costa 
Mesa. 

Sp4c.  David  G.  Weber,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  A.  Weber,  of  Chino. 

1st  Lt.  Wiltse  L.  Weber,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Lynda  B.  Weber,  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Sp4c.  Frank  A.  Webster,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Alberta  A.  Webster,  of  Torrance. 

Capt.  David  R.  Weigner,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Weigner,  of  Santa  Maria. 
They  bring  to  4,193  the  total  number 
of  Califomians  killed  in  the  war. 


APPEAL  FOR  STUDENT  RESPONSI- 
BILITY FROM  NA-nONAL  TEEN- 
AGER OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
we  witnessed  a  great  expression  of  public 
sentiment  against  our  cross-border  oper- 
ations in  Cambodia.  Much  of  this  protest 
came  from  young  Americans  who  at 
times  demonstrated  their  criticism  in  an 
Inexcusably  Irrational  manner. 

Such  hysterical  reactions  to  national 
policy  decisions  have  prompted  many 
American  citizens  to  be  skeptical  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  to  be 
rightfully  disturbed  at  the  attitudes 
which  appear  to  be  nurtured  on  college 
and  university  campuses. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  even  at 
such  a  time  of  furious  protestation,  there 
were  thoughtful,  responsible  students 
who  were  msddng  intelligent  comments 
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about  the  future  of  the  Nations  univer- 
sity system.  One  of  these  young  people 
was  18-year-old  Ralph  A.  Penalver.  the 
1969-70  National  Teenager  of  the  Year. 

Ralph  lives  in  Miami,  Fla.:  he  came 
to  this  country  from  Cuba  in  1961.  His 
selection  marked  the  first  time  that  an 
immigrant  has  been  chosen  as  America  s 
top  teenager.  ,    t^  i  i 

As  the  holder  of  this  year's  title.  Ralph 
visited  numerous  campuses  and  talked 
at  length  with  students,  administrators 
and  faculty  members.  At  the  height  of 
the  dissent  over  our  move  in  Cambodia. 
Ralph  issued  an  appeal  for  an  end  to 
violence  and  a  return  to  reason  m  aca- 
demic communities.  This  perceptive  edi- 
torial was  aired  over  WTVJ.  channel  4 
in  Miami.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat 
Ralph  Penalver's  remarks  be  printed  m 
the  Record.  ,       ^.^    ■  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Opinion  Prom  the  Nation's 

No.  1  TEENAOm 

Each  year,  an  outstanding  teenager  is  se- 
lected from  each  state.  Prom  those  winners  a 
National  Teenager  of  the  Year  Is  selected. 

The  holder  of  that  title  this  year  is  a 
MUmlan— 18-year-old  Ralph  Penalver^  a 
graduate  of  Christopher  Columbus  High 
School.  He  is  now  a  pre-med  freshman  at  the 
Unlversltv  of  Miami.  Penalver  has  been  visit- 
ing dozens  of  campuses,  speaking,  listening 
and  observing. 

In  view  of  the  current  turmoU  In  the  na- 
tion's tmlverslty  system,  we  asked  Ralph 
Penalver  to  present  a  guest  editorial  on  the 

subject:  ^  ,.    .  .„ 

"Our  universities  have  always  been  citadels 
of  free  expression  and  diverse  Ideas. 

"During  the  past  days,  this  freedom  has 
been  challenged  by  an  authoritarian  and 
powerful  minority  who  have  Imposed  their 
political  beliefs  on  the  majority  seeking  an 
education. 

"Apparently,  these  groups  of  students  have 
faUed  to  grasp  the  purpose  of  a  university. 

•Debate,  rational  argument  and  free  ex- 
pression of  all  beliefs  are  the  means  by  which 
we  should  And  solutions  to  the  problems  we 
are  facing.  Violence  from  any  source  cannot 
exist  In  an  academic  atmosphere. 

"We  hear  voices  in  the  land  expressing  op- 
position without  alternatives,  finding  fault 
but  never  favor:  perceiving  gloom  on  every 
side  and  seeking  influence  without  respon- 
sibility. 

"The  time  has  come  for  intelligent,  un- 
emotional and  responsible  students  to  assume 
positions  of  leadership  on  our  college  cam- 
puses. We  cannot  tolerate  a  privileged  elite 
destroying  our  educational  system  for  their 
radical  Interests.  Our  universities,  our  In- 
stitutions, are  not  perfect,  but  they  are  far 
too  good  to  be  destroyed  and  far  too  good  not 
to  be  made  better." 
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VISTA  NEEDS  FEDERAL  BOOST 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  1965  VISTA  has  sent  thousands  of 
young  Americans  and  other  concerned 
citizens  into  pockets  of  poverty  In  this 
country  to  root  out  the  great  Injustices 
that  afflict  our  poor.  And  though  the  pro- 
gram has  had  certain  problons  in  the 
post  few  years.  VISTA  has  brought  to 
many  of  both  the  urban  and  rural  poor 
a  degree  of  the  skills  and  capabilities 
prerequisite  to  the  end  of  impoverishing 
conditions. 

But  now  'VISTA  is  in  trouble.  The 
President  has  failed  to  appoint  a  new  di- 


rector to  run  the  program.  Further,  some 
40  percent  of  the  high  jobs  are  either 
vacant  or  only  temporarily  filled.  The 
failure  of  the  White  House  in  this  regard 
to  provide  leadership  and  the  apparent 
disinterest  of  this  admirustration  in  re- 
juvenating VISTA'S  potential  in  the  pov- 
erty-ridden communities  have  left  the 
organization  shaky,  drifting,  and  weak 

The  war  against  poverty,  by  far  the 
Nation's  weakest  war  effort,  is  not  being 
won  VISTA  needs  to  be  bolstered  and 
strengthened,  not  discouraged  and  di- 

n  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes 
sincerely  does  not  want  to  be  the  firs. 
President  in  our  history  to  lose  a  war  to 
which  the  Nation  has  committed  itself, 
I  suggest  that  he  take  immediate  steps 
not  just  toward  the  preservation  of  such 
efforts  as  VISTA,  but  also  toward  their 
intensification  and  growth. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Col- 
man  McCarthy's  article  on  Page  A18  of 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  27  1970. 
entiUed   "VISTA  and  the  Collision  of 

Styles  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VISTA  AND  THE  COIXISION  OF  STYLES 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
UnUl  a  few  months  ago  VISTA  (Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America)  was  a  unlflwl 
and  quleUy  weU-run  program.  Since  1965. 
It  had  sent  thousands  of  young  people— as 
well  as  many  of  the  middle  and  older-aged 
who  rejected  life  on  a  shelf-lnto  the  plwes 
and  scenes  of  American  poverty.  Despite  the 
corrupUon  and  sickness  of  the  system,  and 
the  way  It  tempts  violence  as  the  only  means 
of  change,  the  VISTAs  wanted  to  work  peace- 
fully within  it.  Unlike  many  government  at- 
tempts at  compassion,  VISTA  was  based  on 
logic-  since  we  send  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
to  serve  the  world's  poor  on  the  other  side 
of  the  oceans,  why  not  do  likewise  for  Amer- 
ica's poor  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks? 
Ghettos  are  In  Lima,  Ohio,  not  Just  Lima. 

Peru. 

Por  the  most  part,  the  VISTA  volunteers- 
paid  about  $600  a  year— did  their  work  wj^l. 
stayed  a  year,  perhaps  two,  then  !«"•  Th« 
returns  on  their  efforts  were  often  small,  li 
not  immediately  diminishing.  But  at  least 
the  poor  knew  that  someone  from  the  washed 
and  fed  world  cared— personally  and  with  no 
st>eeches. 

Lately.  VISTA,  with  some  4600  members, 
has  been  a  shaky  and  drifting  organization. 
Under  new  management  since  the  Repub- 
licans took  office,  the  goals  and  style  of 
VISTA  are  now  the  subject  of  a  bitter  fight 
that  has  no  chance  of  being  settled  with  in- 
house  grace.  All  in  all.  disputes  where  Ideolo- 
gies suspicions  and  methods  are  the  Issue, 
and  not  facU,  neither  side  U  aU  wrong  or 
all  right.  Predictably,  the  long-haul  losers 
will  be  the  poor,  not  that  it  is  ever  any 
other  way. 

On  one  side  Is  a  large  group  of  volun- 
teers—as many  as  500— who  are  meeting  this 
week  xmder  the  name  of  the  National  VISTA 
Alliance.  Smaller  groups  have  already  met 
In  Chicago,  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere. 
Their  feelings  were  summarized  by  volun- 
teer Richard  Roose,  Burgaw,  N.C.,  who  re- 
cently wrote  to  this  newspaper:  "It  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion has  liUtlated  a  deliberate  and  subtle 
campaign  to  render  the  VISTA  program  In- 
effective or  altogether  nonexistent." 

On  the  other  side  are  OEO  director  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld,  acUng  VISTA  director  C.  R. 
Lane  and  the  White  House  where  the  shots 
are  called.  Riunsfeld  and  Lane,  who  are  ap- 


proficbable.  have  met  with  dissenting 
VISTAs,  but  usually  the  meetings  turned 
Into  arguments,  not  discussions. 

Specifically,  the  collision  of  styles  within 
the  program  mostly  Involves  three  recent 
evente,  two  of  which  verify  the  "new  direc- 
tions "  called  for.  First,  Rumsfeld  has  repeat- 
edly said  that  he  and  his  new  team  are  now 
stressing  non-controversial  wiays  of  serv- 
ing the  poor— no  more  "community  orga- 
nization for  the  sake  of  community  orga- 
nization." Instead  of  these  supposed  con- 
frontation tactics,  volunteers  should  be  re- 
cruited for  and  perform  specific  service  ac- 
tivities. Second.  Rumsfeld  decided  in  April  to 
end  draft  deferments  for  VISTA.  Third,  the 
White  House  has  been  unable  to  find  a  man 
to  run  the  program,  as  weU  as  staff  for  some 
40  per  cent  high  Jobs  now  vacant  or  tempo- 
rarily filled. 

On  the  first  point — de-emphaslzlng  com- 
munity organization— both  sides  have  view- 
points that  are  easily  understood.  As  head 
of  OEO  for  a  year  now,  Rumsfeld  has  learned 
the  bitter  fact  that  much  of  his  work  is  in 
batUing  Congress  for  money.  Ironically,  he 
must  regularly  explain  and  defend  OEO  de- 
cisions to  the  same  woU  pack  of  critics  in 
which  Rumsfeld  himself,  as  a  Republican 
congressman,  once  bayed  for  OEO's  hide.  He 
is  also  pressured  by  the  White  House  cos- 
meticians to  spruce  up  OEO  and  make  It 
presentable  to  the  Republican  constituency 
that  likes  its  social  change  quiet  and  tidy. 

Beause  community  organization  has  been 
the  one  way  the  VISTAs  have  rUed  many 
congressmen- who  hear  the  gripes  from  the 
back-home  politicians,  merchants  and  voters 
who  accuse  the  volunteers  of  "agitating" — 
Rumsfeld  can  now  state  that  he  is  cutting 
out  this  part  of  the  program.  As  Lane  said 
recently,  "we  are  looking  for  a  new  type  of 
volunteer  who  will  work  within  the  system 
and  lower  the  noise  level."  Rumsfeld  knows 
he  loses  friends  In  VISTA  with  this  talk,  but 
he  Is  betting  he  will  gain  them  in  Congress, 
source  of  the  mother  lode. 

The  volunteers,  who  deal  with  lives,  not 
budgets,  see  It  differently.  They  learn  quick- 
ly that  poverty  Is  invariably  political  and  un- 
less you  organize  the  poor  to  seize  their 
share  of  the  power,  you  are  Just  passing  out 
Anacln.  Tou  treat  the  ache  but  not  the  sick- 
ness. Sargent  Shrlver.  who  delighted  in  the 
courage  of  VISTAs  when  he  ran  OEO.  regu- 
larly received  complaints  from  governors  and 
mayors  about  volunteers.  "Great."  Shrlver 
would  often  say.  "That's  a  sure  sign  the  kids 
are  doing  their  Job." 

Many  examples  exist  of  community  orga- 
nizing that  had  a  high  noise  level  but  also 
a  high  effectiveness.  In  Lee  County.  Ark..  Dr. 
Dan  Blumenthal.  a  VISTA  physician,  helped 
organize  a  cooperative  health  clinic.  Blumen- 
thal believed  tliat  medical  care  should  be 
given  to  the  poor  not  on  the  basis  of  char- 
ity— "we  treat  our  Negroes  fine  down  here" — 
but  as  a  human  right.  This  wUd  thinking 
angered  much  of  the  local  power  structure. 
The  resulting  noise  Is  the  same  kind  the 
Nixon  administration  is  apparently  now  try- 
ing to  quiet. 

Another  volunteer.  Craig  Robinson,  beat 
the  system  at  its  own  game  when  he  orga- 
nized a  group  of  coal  miners  In  West  Vir- 
ginia In  1968.  He  told  them  they  deserved 
something  better  tljan  getting  the  shaft 
from  the  coal  companies.  The  organizing  be- 
gun by  Robinson  led  to  the  black  lung  move- 
ment of  West  Virginia,  which  further  helped 
in  the  forming  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

The  Arkansas  Oazette  on  June  39 
summed  up  in  a  perceptive  editorial  the  im- 
portance of  arousing  the  poor;  too  often, 
they  are  not  aware  of  their  poUtlcal  powers, 
having  aU  their  lives  been  systematically 
encouraged  to  believe  that  local  govern- 
ment buttressed  by  local  capital  was  looking 
out  for  the  best  Interest  of  everyone 
VISTA  workers  in  some  communltiee 
have  simply  made  the  local  poor  aware  of 
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What  they  are  up  against  and  how  the  demo- 
cratic process  can  be  put  to  work  for  them. 
Just  as  It  has  been  used  by  the  economic 
iower  structure."  The  Gazette  concmded 
that  "some  of  the  most  insensitive  crltlctem 
of  VISTA  has  come  from  those  communities 
that  most  need  the  kind  of  'agitation'  ttiey 
contend  the  VISTA  workers  bring.'  On  bal- 
ance, the  program,  "has  served  the  couri- 
try  wfcll.  It  stUl  has  a  great  Job  before  it 
If  the  poor  of  the  country  are  to  bring  them- 
selves nearer  to  what  U  often  called  In  ad- 
ministration circles  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life." 

In  ending  draft  deferments  for  the  vol- 
unteers, Rumsfeld  was  within  his  rights.  He 
reasoned  that  deferments  "increase  the  ex- 
posure of  draft-age  men  from  poor  families 
and  therefore  OEO  should  be  against  that. 
Rumsfeld  later  eased  the  decree  partly  al- 
lowing those  who  already  had  deferments  be- 
fore April  to  keep  them.  But  henceforth  all 
others  would  be  vulnerable. 

Rumsfeld's  decision  quickly  became  a  sym- 
bol to  many  volunteers  that  their  leader  was 
not  looking  out  for  them.  "It  showed  us," 
said  Mike  Pox,  an  organizer  of  the  National 
VISTA  Alliance,  "Just  how  letter-of-the-law 
the  men  on  top  can  be. "  As  for  being  a  ges- 
ture to  the  lower-class  and  poor.  It  U  ques- 
tionable what  the  Rumsfeld  decision  means. 
A  thousand  or  two  more  eligible  draftees 
will  hardly  effect  the  pattern  that  the  poor 
get  drafted  first  and  the  affluent  last.  If  at 
all. 

The  third  reason  for  volunteer  discontent- 
that  VISTA  Is  now  in  its  third  year  without  a 
director  to  run  the  show— means  that  mo- 
rale suffers.  Other  agencies,  like  the  PTC, 
can  go  on  indefinitely  without  a  leader,  but 
one  like  VISTA,  where  the  troops  are  In  it 
for  other  reasons  than  Job  security  and 
money,  a  popular  and  charging  man  out 
front  is  essential.  But  that's  the  trouble.  The 
administration,  say  the  activists,  doesn't 
want  someone  popular  and  charging  since 
he  would  only  become  another  fiame  to  keep 
the  VISTA  pot  boiling. 

What  comes  through  from  the  current 
eruption  Is  the  needlessness  of  It  all— as  If 
suddenly  there  wasn't  enough  poverty  to  go 
around.  The  administration  could  easily  have 
kept  on  the  former  VISTA  director.  Padralc 
Kennedy,  who  was  experienced  and  fair- 
minded.  But  he  was  a  Democrat,  so  he  got 
the  gate.  On  the  draft.  Rumsfeld  could  have 
avoided  taking  a  stence.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers get  postponements,  why  not  VISTAs? 
Moreover,  many  think  the  nation  should  be 
grateful  to  young  men  who  want  to  save 
America  rather  than  saving  Thleu  and  Ky. 

On     the     final     issue — organizing     power 
blocs— Rumsfeld's  "new  directions"  may  he 
right  after  all,  though  in  a  way  he  did  not 
imagine.  Many  of  the  more  frustrated  volun- 
teers are  seeing  that  VISTA  is  a  waste  of 
time.  First,  more  than  a  few  of  the  poor  are 
so   suspicious   of    the   Nixon   administration 
that    anyone    working    for    them,    even    In 
VISTA,  Is  also  suspect.  Second,  many  volun- 
teers are  realizing  that  you  can't  effectively 
organize  power  In  a  community  In  Just  one 
year.  A  lifetime  commitment  Is  needed,  not 
a  short  sabbatical  from  Scarsdale.  In  fact.  If 
a  volunteer  were  realistic,  he  would  avoid 
the  idea  of  community  organizing  on  the 
simple  grounds  that  he  Is  still  too  green  to 
take  on  the  local  power  gang.  Better  to  spend 
the  year  toward  getting  a  medical  or  law 
degree,  or  entering  pontics,  or  acquiring  a 
similar  talent,  so  that  when  one  does  help 
organize  the  poor  and  take  on  a  crooked 
establishment,  his  ideals  will  be  backed  by 
hard  skills  and  roots. 

There  Is  nervous  talk  that  VISTA  has  had 
it  The  events  of  this  week,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  administration,  will  tell  much.  One 
thing  is  sure.  If  the  current  toning  down 
of  VISTA  is  meant  to  discourage  the  political 
acttvlst  from  Joining  up,  officials  needn  t 
worry.  Activists  do  not  join  VISTA— they 
are  made  by  it. 


PORTLAND  ECONOMIC  WOES 
DESCRIBED  BY  NEWSMAN 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  recently  published  articles 
detailing  the  effects  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic slowdown  in  middle-sized  cities 
across  the  country.  Portland,  Oreg..  was 
one  city  described  in  a  weU-written 
article  by  Art  Pine. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before 
on  this  floor,  our  State's  economy  has 
been  hurt  greatly  by  the  administra- 
tion's economic  poUcles.  Mr.  Pine  puts 
this  in  succinct  form.  He  states: 

Over  the  past  12  months,  Portland  has 
suffered  some  wounds  from  each  of  the 
weapons  In  the  administration's  economic 
arsenal— tight  money,  defense  cutbacks  busl- 
ness  slowdown— and  In  the  process.  It  has 
lost  15,000  of  Its  467,000  Jobs.  On  the  surface, 
the  battering  seems  brutal. 

I  certainly  concur  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
goal  of  ending  inflation  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  this  excerpt  from  the  ar- 
ticle shows  why  I  disagree  vdth  some  of 
the  President's  particular  steps  in  cool- 
ing the  economy.  ^  T  1, 
Every  Oregonian  with  whom  I  speak 
describes  its  effects  on  him,  his  famUy, 
and  his  job.  profession,  or  busmess 

Inflation  must  be  halted.  I  wiU  not 
repeat  what  I  have  stated  before  con- 
cerning the  Vietnam  war's  economic  ef- 
fects both  in  absolute  doUar  terms  and 
in  economic  terms.  Cutting  our  miliUry 
budget  also  would  cool  the  inflaUonary 
fires,  as  I  said  last  week  before  the  ABM 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
article  by  Mr.  Art  Pine,  published  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Sun,  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  ^^      _i  „i» 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Onlt  Exports  Bolsteb  Portland 
(By  Art  Pine) 

Portland.  Ore.,  August  16.— The  economic 
slowdown  over  the  past  14  months  has  hit 
this  coastal  city  from  all  sides  except  the 
sea  Its  domestic-tied  Industries— forest 
products,  electronics,  and  metal-fabricat- 
ing—all  are  down.  The  only  figures  to  go 
up  have  been  exports— and  unemployment. 

Since  the  administration  began  Its  cut- 
backs, the  Jobless  rate  here  has  virtually 
doubled,  reaching  a  whopping  6.0  per  cent 
last  month.  Two  weeks  ago.  the  Labor  De- 
partment added  Pwtland  to  its  list  of  23 
veritable  disaster  areas.  Thousands  have 
been  laid  off.  „»  „.„i, 

StUl  as  Is  seemingly  the  case  in  most  such 
communities.  Portland's  economists  and 
business  leaders  are  not  yet  ready  to  aiU  it 
a  real  recession.  "Things  aren't  good,  one 
analyst  here  conceded,  mulling  over  the  un- 
employment figures.  "But,"  he  added,  they 
certainly  have  been  worse."  ^  _^ 

'nme  T-i^jOT.*"'"  this  foothlU -studded  city 
of  378  000  depended  almost  solely  on  Its 
lumber  Industry  for  economic  sustenance. 
"When  housing  was  up,  Portland  was  up. 
one  economist  here  recounts.  "When  con- 
struction was  in  a  slump,  the  economy  here 

hit  zero." 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES  NOW 

In  recent  years,  the  abundance  of  8«aP0rt 
faculties  along  Portland's  factory-rimmed 
WUlamette  river  has  brought  a  diversity  of 
other  industries  Into  the  economy.  The  prob- 
lem Is,  by  happenstance,  that  the  tl^ust  of 
the  government-induced  slowdown  has  nil 
the  new  ones  as  well  as  the  old. 

Over  the  past  12  months,  Portland  has  suf- 
ferred  some  wounds  from  each  of  the  weap- 
ons  in   the    administration's   economic   ar- 


senal—tight money,  defense  cutbacks,  busi- 
ness slowdown— and  In  the  Process  "  has 
lost  15.000  of  its  467.000  Jobs.  On  the  sur- 
face, the  battering  seems  brutal. 

As  early  as  last  sximmer.  the  tightening 
of  credit  and  the  sharp  boost  In  Interest 
rates  already  had  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
the  housing  market,  cutting  deeply  Into 
Oregon's  shaky  lumber  Industry  and  slow- 
inrconstructlon  to  a  rate  that  eventually 
would  squeeze  out  4.000  Jobs.  ^  ,  _,. 

Plve  months  later,  the  cutback  In  defense 
spending  bad  taken  the  steam  out  of  the 
citv's  »40  million  shipbuilding  and  vessel  re- 
pair industry.  aU  but  ^''^P'r^  J^^^^^H 
drydocks  at  the  Swan's  Island  marine 
yards-and  sending  1,000  workers  to  hunt 
for  new  jobs  before  the  end  o(f  last  month. 
Bv  mld-Pebruary.  the  cut  in  corporate  prof- 
its has  deprived  barge  and  freight-car  manu- 
facturers here  of  badly  needed  new  contracts, 
while  the  slump  at  the  Boeing  Company  in 
nearby  Seattle  squashed  a  "fJor  market  for 
subcontractors  and  electronics  firms.  Man- 
ufacturing jobs  dropped  sharply. 

Finally,  a  spate  of  labor  disputes,  both  In 
and  outside  Oregon^x>mblned  ^^1\»  ffo^l" 
aee  of  materials  due  to  delayed  deUverles 
m  the  wake  of  the  truckers'  strlke-*erlous^y 
interrupted  production  throughout  the  Port- 
land weT-To  top  It  all  Off.  the  downstate 
strawberry  crop  came  in  bad. 

When  the  tab  eventually  was  totaled.  Port- 
land had  suffered  heavy  employment  lo^es 
in  Its  once-thrlvlng  manufacturing  sector, 
construction  had  fallen  off  by  33  P*r  ce^ 
electronics  firms  were  reportmg  ^^^^ 
down  as  much  as  one-half,  and  metal  fab- 
ricating slowed  to  a  halt.  ^  ..  j  vi* 
Wor^  yet.  the  series  of  setbacks  had  hit 
some  industries  so  hard  that  some  workers 
StUl  have  not  found  new  Jobs.  The  rete  of 
persons  who  have  used  up  their  entire  26 
weeks'  unemployment  compensation  now  Is 
double  Its  1969  levels.  Some  700  men  a  month 
are  cut  off  without  benefits. 

To  be  sure,  such  a  wide-spanning  drop  in 
nearly  every  one  of  Portland's  manufactur- 
liTLustries  U  not  to  be  d^^nilssed.  The 
layoffs.  When  they  have  hit  here,  have  been 
esoeclaUv  severe.  A  welder  released  from  a 
IS^l^lr  arm  is  likely  to  be  unable  to 
transfer  to  boxcar  manufacture.  ,_^..^„ 
^r  31-year-old  maintenance  electrician, 
laid  off  f^m  his  H72^-week  Job  at  amartne 
vard  last  May,  has  been  unable  to  find  new 
work^plte  3V,    months  of  a  <i<^y-^^J 

Smg.  and  has  had  to  eke  »|^K  ^'^  »  •J;*", 
week    unemployment    check— and    relatives 

loans— to  support  his  family. 

ANOTHER   EXAMPIJ: 

Another  plant- worker,  63.  spent  four 
mo^tS^  loowng  for  a  Job  ^ter  he  ^ 
ToDped  from  a  ship-repair  firm's  payroll 
Sien  he  bVoke  an  arm  last  March.  He  now 
worta  for  a  steel  fabricating  plajit.  but  lost 
Sloo  m  the  process  before  he  found  work. 

Stm  as  in  other  American  cities  which 
seS^  to  ^  hard-hlt  by  the  slowdown,  except 
to  those  persons  who  actually  have  been 
£d  off^rom  jobs,  the  downturn  has  m«nt 
m«e  more  than  occasional  inconvenlence- 
cuttujbi^k  on  travel  plans,  putting  off  buy- 

'""lom^s  attractive  downtown  busings 
section  StUl  brims  with  shoppers  ^^rying 
Suls  of  packages  that  belle  ^^^^^^^ 
serious  recession.  WhUe  merchants  report 
S^  are  more  P^ce-consclous  only  «»e 
lu^-ltem  stores  are  off  more  than  3  or  4 


'^^d  whUe  residential  constiructlon  ad- 
ml^yTln  a  slump,  no  such  tWng  »s^ 

for  coWierclal  ^^^<^?e- J^,,''^\lJ^S> 
with  cranes  operating  ^^^'^^^  *°  ""^ JL*  g 
orvscraners  Bank  deposits  are  down  some  8 
jS^Ta  vice  presldLt  reports,  but  «>other 
banker  says  they  are  not  down  at  all. 

NOT   AIX  IN  DOLDRTTMS 

Further,  nowhere  near  every  industir  to 
Portland  is  in  the  doldrums.  The  fast-«E- 
^S  service  companies  as  maintaining  a 
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moderate  growth,  and  exports — which  ac- 
count for  8  per  cent  of  Portland's  economy — 
are  up  $60  million  so  far  this  year,  about  a 
fifth  above  1969  levels. 

Mrs.  John  Trout,  a  thlrtylsh  housewife  In 
Portland's  northeast  residential  section,  la 
pained  more  than  by  Inflation  thfin  by  the 
Impact  of  the  slowdown.  Her  family's  decision 
to  postpone  buying  a  new  car  again  this  year, 
she  said,  was  dictated  more  by  interest  rates 
than  by  any  loss  of  Income. 

Despite  the  gloomy  economic  Indicators, 
Portland's  top  business-watchers  are  more 
optimistic  than  might  be  expected  about  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  year.  Certainly,  they 
concede,  the  unemployment  rate  may  rise 
a  little  more,  and  the  economy  will  stay  flat — 
but  only  for  a  few  more  months. 

Rather,  they  are  nearly  unanimous  In  peg- 
ging the  future  of  the  city's  economy  to  the 
performance  of  Its  old  staple,  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry.  And,  they  note  hopefully,  the 
housing  market — which  keeps  the  lumber- 
mUls  humming — already  Is  showing  signs  of 
turning  up. 


THE  LOCKHEED  C-5A  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing debate  on  H.R.  17123.  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill,  several 
Senators  have  referred  to  the  Lockheed 
C--5A  program  as  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
amples of  waste  in  defense  spending. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  critics  of 
the  C-5A  program  have  chosen  to  ignore 
a  great  many  essential  facts.  I  believe 
that  an  article  in  the  August  17  edition 
of  Barron's  weekly  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  putting  the  C-5A  program  in  per- 
spective. It  points  out  the  contribution 
that  Lockheed  has  made  and  continues 
to  make  to  our  national  defense  and  it 
also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  C-5A 
program  is  not  the  worst  example  of  cost 
overruns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Barron's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tabcft:   Locuhstd — Sknatob  Pkoxmikt's 

Escalated  Was  Is  IiroxrxNsiBLE 
During  the  past  half-century,  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  time  and  again  has  made 
aviation  and  aerospace  history.  Back  In  the 
Twenties,  CapUln  George  WUklns  flew  over 
both  the  North  and  South  Poles  In  a  Lock- 
heed Vega.  WUey  Post's  world-glrdUng  "Win- 
nie Mae"  was  a  Vega,  as  was  the  craft  in 
which  Amelia  Earhart  soloed  across  the  At- 
lantic. Llndberg  flew  a  Lockheed  Slrlus  over 
the  Bering  Sea  to  Tokyo,  while  Howard 
Hughes  set  bis  round-the-world  record  In 
a  Lockheed  Super  Electra.  During  World  War 
n.  with  the  help  of  Rosle  the  Riveter,  the 
Burbank  firm  mass-produced  20,000  combat 
planes,  mainly  the  P-38  fighters  that  shot 
the  Luftwaffe  out  of  the  sklee.  In  Korea, 
Lockheed's  P-80  Shooting  Stars  did  the 
same  to  Russian  Mlgs.  Lockheed  built  the 
U-4  spy  plane  and  the  F-104  fighter:  since 
1952.  the  latter  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
NATO's  air  defense.  Its  Agena  rocket  was  the 
workhorse  of  the  space  program  throughout 
the  'Sixties,  with  250  successful  launches. 
The  Polaris  submarine-flred  ballistic  missile, 
on  which  Lockheed  completed  development 
work  two-and-a-half  years  ahead  of  schecf- 
ule,  for  a  decade  has  been  an  essential  ele- 
ment m  thla  country's  nuclear  deterrent. 
Now  It  is  being  phased  out  by  the  Lockheed- 
made  Poeeldon,  which  is  technically  superior 
to  anything  in  the  Soviet  arsenal.  After  Po- 
seidon's first  under- water  test  launch  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  Russian  tracking  ship  nearly 


crashed  Into  a  VS.  destroyer  as  It  raced  to 
pick  up  some  hopefully  telltale  debrla. 

Survival  of  Lockheed  as  a  going  concern 
Is  clearly  vital  to  the  national  security. 

Main  target  of  the  attack  Is  the  C-6A 
Galaxy  flying  freighter  developed  by  Lock- 
heed for  the  Air  Force,  on  which  the  com- 
pany Is  accused  of  huge  cost  "over-runs."  A 
$200  million  Item  in  the  tlS-g  billion  Penta- 
gon weapons  procurement  bill  now  before 
thfe  Senate,  which  would  assure  uninterrupt- 
ed production  of  the  planes  through  mld- 
1971,  has  been  labeled  a  "ball-out"  for  Lock- 
heed. Senators  Proxmlre  and  Schwelker  (R.. 
Pa.)  are  trying  to  push  through  an  amend- 
ment which.  In  effect,  would  bar  use  of  the 
money  unless  Lockheed  goes  broke. 

Such  an  outcome,  to  be  sure,  would  make 
the  Senators  heroes  In  the  eyes  of  all  who 
seek  to  dismantle  tJ.S.  defenses  and  achieve 
"peace  In  our  time"  through  unilateral  dis- 
armament. It  also  would  take  some  of  the 
heat  off  those  responsible  for  the  real  scan- 
dal In  Pentagon  procurement — General  Dy- 
namics' Ill-starred  F-111,  sometimes  known 
as  the  Flying  Edsel.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  demise  of  Lockheed  would  be 
a  singular  tragedy.  To  begin  with,  the  tax- 
payer, whose  Interests  Senator  Proxmlre 
claims  to  be  protecting,  would  be  dealt  a 
severe  blow  through  delays  In  producUon  of 
the  C-5A,  which  happens  to  be  the  one  weap- 
ons system  designed  to  trim  the  cost  of  meet- 
ing defense  commitments.  (Once  It  Is  de- 
ployed, whole  divisions  can  be  brought  home 
from  Germany  or  South  Korea,  at  savings 
estimated  at  up  to  $2  billion  annually.  Yet, 
since  In  an  emergency  the  plant  could  trans- 
port them  and  their  equipment  back  In  a 
matter  of  hours.  It  would  enable  the  U.S.  to 
maintain  a  "remote  presence"  where  need- 
ed )  Moreover,  since  Lockheed  Is  five  times 
the  size  of  the  Penn  Central  (in  gross  an- 
nual revenues),  collapse  would  send  shock 
waves  through  the  business  and  financial 
communities.  Finally,  an  organization  of 
unique  technological  capability,  critical  to 
the  safety  of  this  country,  would  be  thrown 
into  disarray  or  lost  forever. 

What  has  reduced  the  once-mighty  Lock- 
heed to  such  a  parlous  state?  "Bad  manage- 
ment." avers  its  Senate  critics.  The  charge 
can  easily  be  made  against  any  company  In 
difficulties,  and  Lockheed  must  shoulder  Its 
share  of  blame.  Nevertheless,  the  company's 
long  record  of  achievement,  from  the  Vega 
through  the  Poseidon — and  by  no  means  ex- 
cluding the  0-6A,  which  flight  tests  show  to 
be  a  great  success — leads  one  to  look  further. 
No  need  to  go  beyond  Secretary  McNamara's 
Pentagon,  which,  among  other  sins  of  com- 
mission, foisted  upon  Defense  suppliers  a  new 
buying  system  called  TPP — total  package 
procurement.  Previously,  In  contracting  for 
a  new  weapons  system,  the  Pentagon  let  con- 
tracts In  two  stages:  the  first  provided  for 
development,  design,  engineering  and  testing, 
on  a  cost-plus  basis;  the  second,  covering 
production,  was  usually  fixed  price  Incentive. 
Officials  held  that  no  contractor  called  upon 
to  design  a  new  weapons  system  could  pos- 
sibly know  In  advance  what  his  costs  would 
be;  only  the  government  could  carry  the  risk 
Inherent  In  a  DDBT  contract.  Under  TPP, 
however,  the  contractor  first  had  to  Invent 
the  product  on  a  fixed -price  basis.  The  C-6A 
was  the  first  and  most  disastrous  of  the  TPP 
contracts.  (Recognizing  the  absurdity  of  the 
system.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  Is  now  In 
the  process  of  overhauling  the  Pentagon's 
procurement  stance.  In  essence,  going  back  to 
the  old  system.) 

Loc'icheed's  original  bid  In  1965  for  devel- 
opment and  construction  of  120  planes  was 
$3.4  billion.  Under  the  TPP  plan,  that  was  a 
"target  price,"  subject  to  revision  as  war- 
ranted by  changing  conditions.  Four  years 
later,  when  the  storm  over  "cost  over-runs" 
broke,  Lockheed  was  accused  of  having 
"bought  In"  the  C-6A  contract  by  bidding 
too  low,  assiimlng  it  could  raise  the  ante 
later.  If  that  was  the  strategy    however,  the 


competition  adopted  It,  too;  aU  three  blda 
on  the  C-6A  were  within  3%  of  each  other. 
While  costs  undoubtedly  splraled,  Lockheed 
officials  deny  they  were  at  fault.  The  real 
villain  of  the  piece,  they  say,  was  Inflation, 
notably  virulent  in  the  aerospace  Industry, 
where  orders  for  jet  transports  piled  atop 
defense  and  NASA  business  to  strain  capac- 
ity and  push  up  costs.  Other  elements  In- 
cluded DOD  Insistence  on  higher  perform- 
ance characteristics  than  called  Tor  In  the 
original  specifications,  a  cutback  in  toUl 
orders,  from  120  to  81  planes,  which  gave 
Lockheed  less  room  to  recoup  on  the  pro- 
duction run;  and  hlgher-than-expected  de- 
velopment costs. 

Despite  all  the  foregoing,  cost  escalation 
has  been  a  great  deal  less  than  claimed  by 
Lockheed's  critics.  Assistant  Defense  Secre- 
tary Packard  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  In  May  that  he  now  expects  the 
total  tab  for  81  planes  to  reach  $4.5  billion; 
Lockheed  has  offered  to  deliver  as  many  more 
as  the  Pentagon  wants  at  $16  million  each. 
That  would  bring  the  price  for  120  aircraft  to 
$5.2  bUUon.  or  63%  higher  than  the  target 
uet  In  1965.  By  contrast,  a  Harvard  Business 
School  study  of  12  major  weapons  systems 
showed  that  the  average  cost  over-run  was 
220%.  More  recently  a  torpedo  built  under  a 
TPP  contract  came  In  at  2,000%  above  the 
bid  price. 

Costly  or  not,  the  C-5A.  In  the  words  of  a 
test  pilot  who  flew  It,  Is  "one  hell  of  an  air- 
plane." fully  capable  of  carrying  out  Its  "re- 
mote presence"  mission.  The  world's  larg- 
est plane,  it  can  load  up  with  more  than  100 
tons  of  military  equipment  and  fly  to  Eu- 
rope non-stop  at  500  miles  per  hour.  Once 
there.  It  can  land  on  a  dirt  rimway  only 
1,200  feet  long,  or  parachute  the  whole  cargo 
out  of  its  tall  In  15  seconds.  Coming  In  for  a 
landing  In  zero-zero  weather,  all  the  pilot 
need  do  Is  take  his  hands  off  the  controls  and 
let  the  craft  land  Itself.  It  carries  a  malfunc- 
tion detection  system  that  monitors  800  other 
systems  In  the  plane,  prints  out  a  warning 
when  anything  Is  about  to  go  wrong,  and 
tells  the  crew  how  to  fix  the  trouble.  K  the 
necessary  spare  parts  aren't  aboard.  It  sends 
a  message  ahead  to  the  nearest  parts  depot 
and  orders  them.  It  carries  Its  phenomenal 
cargoes  at  a  cost  of  2.5  cents  per  mile,  half 
the  cheapest  air  cargo  rate  currently  avail- 
able. Designed  to  be  directly  competitive 
with  truck  and  rail  transport,  a  non-mlll- 
tary  version,  shuttling  back  and  forth  on  a 
trans-continental  run,  could  carry  as  much 
cargo  as  two  110-car  freight  trains. 

Lockheed  has  taken  Its  lumps  for  the  cost 
over-run,  writing  off  a  pre-tax  loss  of  $180 
mllUon  on  the  C-5A  last  year.  It  claims  that 
under  provisions  for  cost  escalation  In  its 
contract,  the  government  owes  It  roughly 
$600  million.  To  collect,  the  company  has 
taken  its  case  to  the  Armed  Ser\'lces  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals,  where  no  decision  is 
likely  unUl  late  next  year;  then.  If  further 
appeal  to  the  courts  is  called  for.  the  delay 
could  stretch  into  1973.  Rather  than  going 
through  that  snake  dance,  Lockheed  and  the 
Pentagon  have  agreed  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment; the  procurement  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  allocates  $200  mllUon  as  a  contingency 
fund  to  meet  whatever  claims  are  allowed, 
plus  another  $344  million  for  regular  pay- 
ments on  the  planes  as  they  are  turned  out. 
In  addition,  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  extension  already  voted  by  Congress,  the 
government  proposes  to  grant  Lockheed  » 
$100  million  V-loan.  The  heart  of  the  Issue, 
though.  U  the  $200  million  contingency  fund, 
which  Senator  Proxmlre  labels  a  "bail-out" 
and  Lockheed  Insists  it  must  have  if  produc- 
tion of  the  badly-needed  C-5A  is  to  continue. 
The  Wisconsin  lawmaker  Is  trying  to  amend 
the  procurement  bill  to  allocate  the  $200 
million  only  if  (1)  the  money  is  awarded 
Lockheed  by  the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals, 
or  (2)  if  Lockheed  goes  Into  bankruptcy  and 
a  court-appointed  trustee  says  the  money  is 
needed.  Since  there  Is  no  chance  that  the 
Board  could  act  before  year-end,  the  amend- 
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ment    Is   a   not-too-subtle    device    to    force 
Lockheed  to  the  wall. 

Such  a  aisaster  would  ripple  far  and  wide. 
For  Lockheed  only  now  is  flight  testing  its 
new  L-1011  Jet  airbus,  to  flnance  the  devel- 
opment of  which  a  number  of  customers, 
notably  TWA  and  Eastern,  have  put  up  about 
$150  million  m  advance  payments.  Moreover 
a  group  of  24  banks  has  extended  a  $400 
million  line  of  credit.  $320  mUllon  of  which 
has  been  taken  down.  Lockheed  concedes 
that  "part"  of  the  latter  sum  (other  sources 
say  about  half)  has  been  used  to  keep  the 
C-5A  and  other  programs  rolling.  Before 
shelling  out  the  remaining  $80  milUon  of 
credits  for  the  L-1011,  the  bankers  want  to 
see  the  color  of  the  government's  money.  If 
It  Is  not  forthcoming  (or  if,  as  Senator  Prox- 
mlre demands,  Lockheed  must  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy first),  the  whole  Lr-1011  program 
might  crack  up.  With  it  might  go  creditors 
and  customers  alike. 

Not  long  ago.  we  urged  Washington  to 
abandon  Its  plan  to  save  the  beleaguered 
Penn  Central,  which  subsequently  plunged 
Into  bankruptcy.  In  that  case  too.  the  sxim 
at  Issue  was  $200  miUlon.  We  argued  then 
that  the  rescue  would  do  more  harm  than 
good,  weakening  the  campaign  against  InfU- 
tlon  and  rewarding  the  mismanagement  re- 
sponsible for  the  Pennsy's  plight.  Lockheed, 
however,  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  big 
aerospace  flrm  has  been  brought  to  the  brink 
of  disaster  less  by  Its  own  mistakes,  which 
of  themselves  would  probably  not  be  fatal, 
than  by  those  of  the  PenUgon.  The  latter, 
m  effect,  first  compeUed  Its  supplier  to  as- 
sume Incalculable  risks.  It  then  proceeded 
to  escalate  a  simple  contract  dispute  Into  a 
matter  of  corporate  llfe-and-death.  The 
whole  affair,  finally,  has  been  exploited  un- 
mercifully by  legislators  all  too  wilUng  and 
eager  to  make  political  capital  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  national  security.  The  so-called 
mlUtary-industrial  complex  may  have  Its 
flaws;  if  it  weren't  on  the  Job.  however,  the 
U.S.  government.  Including  Senators  Prox- 
mlre et  al.,  would  be  out  of  business. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  ACADEMIC 
AUTHORITY— ESSAY  BY  DR.  ROB- 
ERT NISBET 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest— the  Scranton  Commission — con- 
tinues its  noisy  trek  around  the  Nation, 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  continues  to  serve  as  a  forum  for 
those  who  are  more  interested  in  shed- 
ding light  than  in  generating  publicity. 

Today's  edition  of  the  Journal  carries 
a  wise  and  calm  essay  by  Dr.  Robert  Nls- 
bet,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Riverside. 

Dr.  Nisbet  Is  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
distinguished  sociologists.  His  writing 
reflects  the  sobriety  and  urbanity  of  De 
Tocqueville,  to  whom  Dr.  Nisbet  acknowl- 
edges a  scholarly  debt.  His  opinions  on 
academic  matters  have  been  conditioned 
by  a  decade  ol  experience  in  university 
administration.  His  article  on  "The  Res- 
toration of  Academic  Authority"  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  Senator. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  profit  from 
it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows 


Thb   Restoration   or  Acaduuc   Authoeitt 

(By  Robert  Nisbet) 

All  of  a  sudden  the  word  authority  has 

become  popular  In  even  liberal  circles  of  the 

academic  world.  The  prospect  of  the  coming 


academic  vear  Is  not  a  pleasant  one  at  Berke- 
ley, Harvard,  Columbia,  Michigan  and  other 
major  universities  In  the  land.  Memory  Is  too 
vivid  of  the  kinds  of  happenings  last  spring 
on  these  campuses  that  were  direct,  calcu- 
lated responses  to  Cambodia  and  Kent  State. 
If  each  of  these  events  was  sufficient  reason 
for  a  scuttling  of  the  curriculum  and  Jetti- 
soning of  courses  in  the  name  of  "recon- 
struction" or  'reconsatution,"  there  can 
hardly  fall  to  be  other,  equally  evocative  rea- 
sons forthcoming  from  the  New  Left  to  Jus- 
tify additional  scutUlngs  and  Jettlsonlngs 
around  ti»e  country.  Nothing  generates 
causes  of  revolt  and  Insurrection  like  the 
presence  of  a  permanent  cadre  of  left  mlU- 
tants  seeking  causes. 

How  do  we  account  for  audden  affecti<m 
In  liberal  hearts  toward  academic  authority 
and  Its  resuscitation  on  the  campus?  First, 
the  sheer  fatigue  occasioned  by  mUltant 
causae.  There  have  been  too  many  of  them 
for  too  long.  Bach,  vrith  Its  Inevitable  raUy. 
demonstration  or  picket  Une  Is  a  form  of 
violence— verbal  and  emotional  If  no  other— 
and  hence  an  assault  upon  the  contexts  of 
genixlne  teaching  and  scholarship. 

Second  Is  the  mounting  fear  among  even 
the  most  simgulne  of  faculty  that  pubUc  pa- 
tience may  be  running  out;  patience  with 
the  uiUversity  as  an  institution  In  our  mass 
democratic  social  order.  Great  societies  and 
periods  of  history  have  existed  before  In 
human  history  without  universities:  they 
certainly  can  again.  Despite  the  well-sown 
myth  of  the  university's  Indlspen^bUity  to 
otir  technologically  advanced  society,  there 
are  other,  existing  sources  of  such  knowledge 
needing  only  to  be  developed  and  multiplied. 
They  will  be  cheaper  and  more  efficient,  being 
unhampered  by  the  plethora  of  ranks,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  that  go  with  the  eaeen- 
tlaUy  gulld-Uke  quasl-arlstocratic,  Mlddle- 
Ages-Epr\mg  university.  What  the  university 
in  America  had  to  offer  was  not  unique  manu- 
facture of  knowledge,  but  a  tmlque  struc- 
ture of  authority  resident  In  a  \inlque  in- 
tellectual community.  Very  Uttle  else. 

Third  is  the  current  state  of  academic 
freedom  on  the  camptis.  Freedom  to  teach 
and  learn  Is  the  principal  casualty  of  events 
such  as  those  which  began  at  Berkeley  In 
1964  and  reached  a  high  point  last  spring 
after  Cambodia  and  Kent  State.  When  au- 
thority collapses  in  an  institution,  the  scene 
is  invaded  by  a  host  of  petty  tyrannies,  no 
single  one  of  them  decUlve  by  Itself  but, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  capable  of  fettering 
inquiry  in  the  classroom  and,  in  the  long 
run,  of  extinguishing  free  InteUectual  Ufe  on 
the  campus.  Such  tyrannies  range  from  di- 
rect violence  through  the  seml-vlolenoe  of 
buUding-blockades  and  picket  lines  aU  the 
way  to  the  doubUess  endurable  but  none- 
theless corrosive  emotional  violence  con- 
tained In  public  obscenity,  epithet  and  re- 
lentless political  pressure. 

Add  to  these  tyrannies  the  Incessant 
rounds  of  faculty  and  conunittee  meetings, 
not  to  mention  conferences  with  students — 
whose  capacity  to  be  listened  to  Is  one  of  the 
great  natural  forces  In  the  universe — and,  aU 
too  clearly,  the  Ufe  of  reason  Is  made  inse- 
cure at  best. 

One  detects  also  a  rising  weariness,  even 
among  faculty  members,  with  the  kind  of 
explanation  of  student  insurrections  that 
has  become  standard  to  the  point  of  state- 
ness when  university  presidents  are  con- 
sulted by  members  of  Congress,  by  Presiden- 
tial commissions  and  trtistees.  Viet  Nam. 
black  clvU  rights,  the  draft,  imminent  un- 
employment for  some  and  the  revolutionary 
ferment  of  modernity  have  been,  by  now, 
overplayed.  It  is  too  easy  for  many  of  us  to 
recall  the  depreaslon-grotindsd,  Fasclm-ob- 
sessed,  unemploymsnt-haunted  and  rerola- 
Uon-prone  1930b.  Despite  the  »wtrling  our- 
nntB  of  national  and  mtenutk»Ml  ohang*. 
oampuaes  were  not  then  settings  of  vandal- 
ism masquerading  as  social  Idealism. 


The  student-faculty  Insurrections  of  the 
19608  did  not  break  down  academic  author- 
ity It  viaa  the  prior  breakdown  of  authoHty 
that  caused  the  iTiaurrectiona.  This  break- 
down had  begun  in  the  19608.  the  result  of 
profound  economic  and  social  changes  that 
disrupted  the  academic  community  and  of 
a  steadUy  rising  Internal  polltlcizatlon  that 
fragmented  tradiOonal  authority.  In  retro- 
spect it  is  possible  to  see  that  even  had  there 
been  no  issues  of  Vietnam  and  of  civil  rights, 
no  "malaUe  of  student  soul  before  technol- 
ogy," InsiirrecUons  in  the  19608  would  surely 
have  occurred.  Everything  we  know  about 
insurrecUonary  and  deUnquent  behavior 
suggests  that  "reasons"  can  always  be  quick- 
ly manvifactured.  What  Is  alone  sociologically 
crucial,  however,  U  prior  extreme  liberaliza- 
tion and  democratization  of  traditional  au- 
thority. .    ^^ 

So  high  even  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
correlation  between  faculty-student  out- 
bursts on  a  campus  and  immediately  prior — 
and  substantial — Increase  in  what  has  be- 
come dignified  as  "participatory  democracy" 
that  one  may  successfully  predict  in  terms 
of  thU  correlaUon.  Over  and  over  one  finds 
that  the  worst  and  most  prolonged  of  Insur- 
rections occur  precisely  where  grants  of  gov- 
erning authority  to  students  and  faculty 
have  been  greatest. 

All  of  this  Is  becoming  clear  to  the  great 
majority  of  faculty— the  majority  that 
chooses  to  be  in  class,  to  teach  from  schol- 
arly competence,  not  revolutionary  Impulse, 
and  that  cherishes  the  academic  community. 
Hence  the  rising  demand  for  restoration  of 
authority  on  the  campus.  Not  only  academic 
freedom  but  academic  Ufe  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

Instant  authority  is.  however,  no  more 
possible  than  Instant  freedom.  It  would  be 
very  nice  if  the  structure  of  academic  au- 
thority, as  this  was  known  for  so  many 
decades  in  the  American  university,  could 
be  put  together  again;  overnight:  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  faculty.  But  It  cannot. 
That  structure  of  authority  was  too  fragUe. 
too  much  the  product  of  consensus,  and 
of  accepted  academic  role  by  all  concerned, 
to  be  expected  to  rise  now.  Phoenlx-Uke  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  1960s. 

No  other  major  Institution  in  modern  his- 
tory has  existed  with  the  minimum  of  for- 
mal regulaUon  and  of  contractual  detail 
that  one  found  In  the  university  town  until 
the  late  1950s.  It  was  unnecessary  to  prescribe 
meeting  of  classes  for  faculty.  Potent  though 
this  structure  of  authority  was.  It  was  yet 
so  flnelv  drawn,  and  so  much  a  part  of  the 
very  atmosphere,  as  to  be  nearly  mvlslble. 
Thus  the  essential  character  of  the  academic 
community;  thus  the  special  nature  of  aca- 
demic freedom. 

Such  structures  of  authority,  however, 
have  one  fatal  weakness.  Once  seriously  ch^ 
lenged  by  a  militant  minority,  or  subjected 
to  chipping  away  by  repeated  acts  of  de- 
flance  by  Individuals,  they  cannot  stand  very 
long  They  are  vulnerable  to  even  the  fee- 
blest and  most  jejune  of  attacks:  Those  such 
as  the  one  mounted  by  Mario  Savlo  and  a 
few  students  at  Berkeley  in  1964.  Once  such 
structures  are  flouted,  they  are  destroyed. 
Once  destroyed  they  cannot  be  put  together 
again. 

It  seems  extremely  unlikely  therefore  that 
present  circumstances  are  likely  to  produce 
anything  but  new  forms  of  power  on  the 
campus.  Power,  unUke  the  king  of  authority 
I  described  just  above,  Is  at  onoe  more  per- 
sonal, more  direct,  more  detailed  and  more 
formal.  Although  most  persons  tend  to  thmk 
of  peedom  as  the  consequence  of  eroding 
authority  in  a  culture,  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  freedom  cannot  exist  save  In  clrciun- 
stanoes  of  accepted  authority.  Power,  not 
freedom  Is  the  invariable  response  in  history 
to  conditions  of  shattered  authority.  Tb* 
history  of  the  modem  national  state  can  be 
written  in  terms  of  the  decimmg  authorl- 
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ues  of  other,  older,  traditional  forms  of  au- 
thority In  society. 

What  kinds  of  power  can  we  expect  to 
see  on  the  campus  as  the  condition  of  the 
minimal  order  required  by  academic  per- 
formance in  classroom,  study,  and  labora- 
tor>?  Let  us  overlook  the  repressive  laws 
passed  last  vear  In  33  states,  aimed  at  fac- 
ciUty-siudeiit  disorders.  We  may  take  these 
for  granted.  An  academic  liberalism  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  authority  of  a 
dean  or  department  chairman  and  the  power 
of  the  legislature  was  bound  to  get  ever 
larger  dosages  of  the  latter. 

Let  us  also  pass  over  the  relentless  In- 
crease in  size  and  technical  effectiveness  of 
campus  police  forces.  Let  us.  accepting  the 
legislative  and  police  powers  as  obvious  by 
now,  turn  to  other  manlfeetations  of  power 
that  will  be  vivid  during  the  coming  aca- 
demic year.  These  are  bound  to  have  far  more 
impact,  upon  the  nature  of  the  university  In 
America  than  can  legislature  and  police 
which,  after  all.  only  seek  to  maintain  clvU 
order,  not  reorganize  the  university. 

The  first  and  crucial  manifestation  will 
be  increased  participation  of  boards  of  trust- 
ees, conaeriatire  boards,  through  effective 
majorities.  In  academic.  Including  currlcu- 
lar  affairs  on  the  campus. 

One  may  regret  this,  as  I  do.  for  the  his- 
tory of  trustee  intervention  In  academic  mat- 
ters is  surely  a  checkered  one.  But  the  lay 
board  is  sovereign  in  American  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion, of  government  officials,  and.  most  as- 
suredly, of  alumni  groups  will  make  such  in- 
tervention certain. 

Such  trustee  intervention  will  touch  areas 
heretofore  sacred  to  faculties:  Areas  of  ap- 
pointment and  promotion,  of  academic  ad- 
missions, of  academic  tenure,  and  most  espe- 
clallv.  curriculum.  For  it  was.  as  noted  above, 
the  seeming  devastation  of  curriculum  on 
the  university  campus  last  spring.  In  the 
vwike  of  Cambodia  and  Kent  State,  that 
aroused  public  and  government  to  a  degree  of 
alarm  that  nothing  prior  had  been  able  to 
achieve. 

None  of  these  is  an  area  in  which  trustee 
Judgment  is  ordlnarUy  very  good.  Trustees 
lack  the  qualifications  of  experience  and  of 
Insight  that  can  come  only  from  experience. 
But  trustee  Intervention  will  nevertheless 
take  place  in  rising  volvune.  One  may  hope 
that  such  Intervention  will  quickly  translate 
Itself,  time  and  crisis  permitting.  Into  more 
or  less  Institutionalized,  reasonably  stable, 
channels.  But  who  can  be  optimistic  In  times 
such  as  these? 

The  second  major  manifestation  of  power 
on  campuses  accustomed  to.  and  now  longing 
for,  traditional  academic  authority  will  be — 
alreadv  is — a  striking  increase  in  administra- 
tive rnoTuigement  of  all  spheres  of  academic 
life.  University  presidents  are  becoming 
stronger.  The  striking  example  set  by  Presi- 
dent Hayakawa  at  San  Francisco  State  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  has  virtually  revolutionized 
trustee,  alumni,  and  public  conception  of 
what  a  university  and  college  president 
should  be.  The  search  for  stronger  presidents 
Is.  plainly,  already  on.  Individuals  of  Mr. 
Hayakawa's  combination  of  academic  knowl- 
edge, temperamental  buoyancy  and  fortitude 
are  perhaps  not  common.  But  they  exist — and 
In  university  faculties!  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  to  industry,  military  or  foundations 
for  such  persons,  which  is  always  a  self-de- 
feating mistake  inasmuch  as  their  ignorance 
of  the  details — the  ever-vital  detaUs — of  aca- 
demic society  makes  them  the  prey  of  every 
academic  charlatan  on  the  campus. 

But  strong  presidents  cannot  exist  tmless 
there  are  strong  presidencies.  Trustees  ap- 
pear to  be  seeing  to  that  even  as  I  write.  One 
surmises  that  in  many  an  institution  only 
one  Instruction  will  be  given  a  new  presi- 
dent: Maintain  academic  and  civil  order.  If 
he  can  do  that,  all  gaucheries  and  sins  In 
other  respecU  wUl  be  overlooked.  If  he  can- 


not do  that,  no  amount  of  scientific,  schol- 
arly and  professional  distinction  wUl  save 
him  for  long. 

With  strong  presidencies  there  will  go 
strong  administrations:  Strong  provosts, 
deans  and  department  chairmen.  One  can 
trace  much  of  the  decline  of  academic  au- 
thority m  the  American  university  after 
World  War  II  through  the  degradation  of 
these  administrative  positions,  especially 
that  of  the  all-Important  department 
chairman. 

With  strengthened  administrations  there 
cannot  help  but  result  substantially  weak- 
ened faculties — I  mean  politically  weakened 
faculties.  This  may  have  Its  advantages,  for 
there  are  many  teachers  and  scholars  who 
believe  faculty  political  strength  is  nurturing 
culture  for  permanent  faculty  politics.  There 
Is  much  evidence  to  support  the  view  that 
the  best  of  faculty,  assessed  by  scholarly  and 
teaching  distinction,  stay  the  farthest  from 
the  weird  combination  of  Jacobin  democracy 
and  Byzantine  bureaucracy  that  American 
university  faculties  have  delighted  In  con- 
structing during  recent  times.  Such  Indi- 
viduals elected  academic  life  to  teach  and 
do  research:  not  run  for  office.  In  academic 
politics,  borrowing  here  from  Yeats,  the  best 
do  Indeed  lack  conviction  and  the  worst  are 
filled  with  passionate  intensity. 

These  are,  I  think,  the  major  changes 
likely  during  the  coming  year  or  two.  Among 
other  changes,  for  good  or  bad.  will  almost 
certainly  be  abolition  of  tenure.  Tenure  came 
Into  being  at  a  time  when  the  university 
teacher  was  at  about  the  level.  In  social  and 
economic  strength,  of  the  country  parson. 
No  one  would  confuse  the  prestige,  power 
and  affluence  of  the  university  professor  to- 
day with  anything  in  the  clergy.  And  the 
university  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  very 
large  intellectual  establishment  In  this  coun- 
try. Nowhere  else  in  the  intellectual  estab- 
lishment are  mediocrity  of  mind,  laziness 
and  calculated  subversion  of  role  reinforced 
by  the  mystique  of  tentire.  Tenure  in  the 
great  universities  has  been  for  some  time  an 
anachronism.  It  will,  I  predict,  shortly  be- 
come a  memory.  The  "reconstltution"  and 
■reconstruction"  of  ciurrlculum  last  spring 
made  that  Inevitable. 

There  may  be  still  other  changes:  For 
example  the  clearing  from  academic  scene 
of  the  Jungle  of  overgrowths  In  the  forms 
of  expensive,  distracting  bureaus,  centers  and 
Institutes  which  have  arisen  imder  the  uni- 
versity's Faustlan  assumption  of  role  of  Chief 
of  Research  Establishment,  of  Super-Human- 
Itarlan,  of  Patron  of  All  Arts,  of  Adjunct  Gov- 
ernment to  Washington,  of  Benign  Therapist 
to  identity-searching  youth  and  of  Loyal 
Revolutionary  Opposition. 

Each  role  Is  Indeed  an  attractive  one.  But 
taking  them  together,  it  Is  difficult  to  Imagine 
much  teaching  and  scholarship  getting  done 
or  an  academic  community  existing.  And, 
who  knows,  maybe  as  a  consequence  of  these 
changes  the  university  can  commence  the 
slow  ascent  once  again  of  academic  Olympus, 
to  become  once  more  an  Intellectual  com- 
munity, built  around  the  learned  disciplines 
and  professions,  rather  than  what  it  now  so 
plainly  is:  Mere  microcosm  of  society;  ex- 
pensive and  unneeded  microcosm  of  society. 


TESTIMONY    ON    AN     ALL-VOLUN- 
TEER   ARMED    FORCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  on  the 
draft  have  been  postponed.  With  the  is- 
sue of  voluntarism  at  hand,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  testimony  of  several  indi- 
viduals which  was  prepared  for  these 
hearings. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent  that  the 


testimonies  of  the  following  be  printed 
in  the  Record:  Mr.  Patrick  E.  Gorman, 
international  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen— AFL-CIO;  Mr.  John  de  J. 
Pemberton.  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Mr. 
Sanford  Gottlieb,  executive  director  of 
A  Citizens'  Organization  for  a  Sane 
World;  Most  Reverend  Antulio  Parrilla 
Bonilla,  of  Puerto  Rico's  Committee  of 
Resistance  to  Compulsory  Military  Serv- 
ice; and  Mr.  Thomas  Lindley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Patrick  E.  Gorman  Concern- 
ing THE  Dratt  Repeal  Amendment 

My  name  Is  Patrick  E.  Gorman.  I  am  the 
International  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  (AFL-CIO).  Our  Union's  head- 
quarters are  at  2800  N.  Sheridan  Road,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60657. 

The  Amalgamated  Is  a  labor  union  with 
more  than  500,000  members  organized  In 
about  700  local  unions  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  Amalmagated  and  Its 
local  unions  have  contracts  with  thousands 
of  employers  In  the  meat,  retaU.  poultry,  egg. 
canning,  leather,  fish  processing,  sugar  and 
fur  industries. 

UNUSUAL   circumstance tJNUSUAL   PROCEDtJRE 

Our  Union  participates  in  the  legislative 
process  regularly  by  making  its  views  known 
before  Congressional  Committees.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  testify  perhaps  two  dozen 
times  each  year  in  hearings  on  a  variety  of 
public  issues. 

Otir  testifying  by  writing  a  statement  spe- 
cifically for  Introduction  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Is  admittedly  unusual.  We  re- 
gret that  this  procedtire  Is  necessary  because 
hearings  on  this  very  Important  legislation 
have  not  been  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  We  had  understood  that 
during  the  1969  debate  on  limited  amend- 
ments In  the  draft  laws,  the  Committee 
had  publicly  asstired  the  Senate  that 
thorough  hearings  on  the  conscription 
laws — their  possible  repeal  or  reform — would 
be  held  this  year.  Unfortunately,  those  hear- 
ings have  not  been  called. 

DIVISION    AMONG    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

We  are  making  this  statement  to  support 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield's  amendment  to 
the  Military  Procurement  Act  to  repeal  the 
current  draft  laws  and  Institute  a  volunteer 
army.  We  take  this  position  because  of  the 
deep  concern  about  the  extreme  division  and 
mutual  hostUlty  which  currently  exists 
among  the  American  people.  We  believe  the 
draft  furthers  this  division  which  Is  tearing 
our  nation  apart.  Conversely,  we  believe,  an 
end  to  the  draft  will  remove  a  major  point 
of  bitterness  and  an  important  cause  of  hos- 
tility among  various  groups  of  Americans. 

On  Jime  4.  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Amalgamated  adopted  an  Important  policy 
statement,  which  Is  entitled.  "One  Nation 
under  God,  Indivisible,  with  Liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  All."  In  it  we  stated  the  problem  as 
follows: 

"The  most  tragic  and  potentially  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  many  critical  problems  now 
facing  the  United  States  is  the  increasing 
division  and  mutual  hostility  among  the 
American  people.  The  nation  appears  to  be 
losing  not  only  Its  senses  but  also  Its  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  Itself.  The  people  are  be- 
ing fragmented  into  antagonistic  groups 
which  are  Increasingly  willing  to  resort  to  or 
condone  violence  in  competing  with  each 
other. 

"Competition  between  groups  in  American 
society  is  certainly  not  new  and  it  Is  healthy. 
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But  the  new  attitude  of  individuals  and 
groups  in  carrying  out  this  competition  poses 
extreme  national  dangers.  Discussion,  com- 
promise, a  belief  In  cammon  standards  and 
trust  in  the  goodwill  of  others  seems  to  be 
increaslnglv  disregarded. 

"Instead,  some  parte  of  the  American  peo- 
ple see  other  parte  as  absolute  enemies  with 
whom  no  accommodation  can  be  reached. 
Groups  fear  for  their  very  existence  unless 
their  point  of  view  prevails  completely.  Each 
antagonistic  faction  sees  itself  outnumbered 
and  misunderstood  by  all  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion and  It  believes  It  can  assert  Itself  only 
through  fighting." 

In  the  policy  statement,  we  recognized  the 
responsibility  of  the  leaders  of  our  Union— 
as  well  as  all  Americans  who  have  any  sort 
of  leadership  position — to  deal  with  this 
problem.  We  outlined  a  number  of  steps  we 
are  taking  to  combat  the  antagonisms  In 
which  workers  are  Involved. 

CLASS    DISCRIMINATION 

The  draft  Is  one  of  the  many  causes  for  the 
division  among  the  American  people.  The 
unfairness  of  the  draft  is  causing  outrage 
among  young  workers  and  their  families. 
They  feel  that  because  they  do  not  have  the 
money  to  go  to  college,  they  must  bear  most 
of  the  burden  of  serving  the  nation.  And 
they  are  right! 

The  draft  currently  discriminates  against 
workers.  It  discriminates  against  those  who 
are  not  wealthy  enough  to  go  to  collcgp  or  be 
sent  to  college.  A  man  who  works  in  a  pack- 
inghouse, or  a  supermarket,  or  a  poultry 
processing  plant  cannot  get  a  student  defer- 
ment. Yet.  he  certainly  Is  performing  an  im- 
portant function  to  society  anJ  the  nation — 
as  Important  as  the  student.  And  his  par- 
ents, or  wife  love  him  as  much  as  par- 
ents or  wives  love  their  student-sons  or  hus- 
bands. They  are  Just  as  eager  to  avoid  their 
men  getting  killed. 

But  among  the  studente.  too.  the  draft  has 
a  devastating  effect.  Many  of  them  see  it 
as  forced  service  in  a  war  they  morally  and 
philosophically  oppose.  And  many  of  these 
young  men  are  guilt-ridden  al)out  their  pre- 
ferred position  in  the  draft.  Many  of  the 
anti-social  actions  on  college  campuses  can 
l)e  traced  directly  to  the  frustration  and  bit- 
terness caused  by  the  draft. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  draft  Is  social  dyna- 
mite. 

NO  HAND  WRINGING 

It  is  senseless  to  bemoan  current  views. 
to  harken  back  to  World  War  II.  to  deplore 
an  aUeged  "lack  of  patriotism."  Handwrlng- 
Ing  and  endless  argiunentatlon  on  this  theme 
are  useless.  We  mtist  first  coldly  recognize 
conditions  and  attitudes  for  what  they  are 
Tioio.  And  then,  we  must  use  our  traditional, 
democratic  ways  to  change  some  existing 
conditions. 

The  very  first  recognition  must  be  that 
the  major  cause  for  many  of  our  current  in- 
ternal problems  is  the  Vietnam  fighting.  We 
are  In  a  miserable,  undeclared  war.  which 
we  should  never  have  gotten  into,  which  we 
should  get  out  of  Immediately  and  which  Is 
sapping  our  national  strength  and  faith. 
This  war.  unlike  previous  ones,  does  not  have 
Immense  public  support — to  put  the  matter 
lightly. 

This  terrible,  endless  war  makes  the  draft 
even  more  unbearable  to  a  very  large  part 
of  the  nation.  It  Increases  the  Intensity  of 
bad  feeling  about  the  draft.  It  makes  the 
draft  an  even  greater  cause  for  national  dis- 
sension, anger  and  frustration.  Two  major 
remedies  to  get  the  nation  back  to  some  sort 
of  harmony  and  sanity  therefore  are  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war  and  to  repeal  the  draft. 

volunteer  ARMY   AND  DEMOCRACY 

The  alternative  to  the  draft  Is  a  volun- 
teer army— an  army  made  up  of  men  who 
choose  to  serve  In  this  way.  Much  has  been 
written  both  for  and  against  this  proposal. 


Again,  we  regret  that  thorough  hearings  on 
end-the-draft  legislation  have  not  been  held. 
If  they  had.  these  arguments  could  have 
been  more  thoroughly  aired.  And  the  par- 
ticular adversary  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gressional hearing  room  cotUd  have  brought 
more  light  to  the  Issue. 

Obviously,  the  most  disturbing  of  the  ar- 
gumente  against  a  volunteer  army  are  those 
which  foreteU  a  dread  danger  to  democracy. 
An  elite  officer  corps  will  lead  an  army  of 
professional  soldiers  who  will  be  unleavened 
by  the  cltlzen-soldler.  That  army  may  be  apt 
to  meddle  in  politics  or  make  a  mUltary 
grab  for  power  In  the  South  American  style. 
So  the  argument  goes. 

We  are  Impressed  by  the  studies  and  the 
argumente  of  the  Gates  Commission  on  this 
very  subject.  This  distlngtUshed  group,  ap- 
pointed by  President  NUon  and  headed  by 
former  Defense  Secretary  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
met  the  Issue  head  on  in  two  chapters  of  Ite 
report. 

The  Commission  points  to  the  experience 
of  other  nations.  In  England  and  Canada, 
which  have  volunteer  armies,  no  apparent 
danger  of  militarism  exists.  In  some  of  the 
European  and  Latin  American  nations  where 
military  takeovers  have  occurred,  the  armies 
are  of  a  combined  professional-draft  make- 
up. This  Is  more  powerful  evidence  than  the 
theoretical  formulation  about  the  rise  of 
militarism. 

The  Gates  Commission  also  doubted  the 
democratizing  effect  of  the  draftee  on  the 
army.  Those  who  have  served  in  the  armed 
forces  would  probably  generally  agree.  Basic 
training  exists— In  large  part— to  bring  the 
draftee  around  to  the  army's  way  of  doing 
things  and  not  vice  versa.  It  Is  only  In  the 
recent  two  or  three  years  that  any  sort  of 
major  dissent  has  occurred  within  the  armed 
forces.  Even  In  these  cases,  the  dissent  comes 
from  a  very  small  minority  of  the  troops  and 
is  generally  dealt  with  extremely  severely. 

The  Gates  Commission  pointe  out  that  it 
may  be  the  very  inducemente  of  a  volunteer 
army  which  will  end  the  Isolation  of  the 
milltarv.  Today,  being  drafted  Is  to  go  Into 
forced  labor.  It  means  not  only  being  taken 
from  where  one  wants  to  be.  but  It  often 
means  a  severe  cut  In  wages  and  the  loss  of 
various  amenities  of  life.  The  higher  remu- 
neration— both  in  money  terms  and  the  serv- 
ices provided — which  will  come  with  a 
volunteer  army  will  mean  that  a  man  may 
feel  happier  In  serving  In  the  armed  forces 
and  may  feel  much  more  an  actual  and  In- 
tegral part  of  American  life. 


BASIC  factors 


But  m  the  long  run.  the  danger  of  mllitar- 
l.sm  depends  on  much  more  basic  factors. 
It  depends  on  how  strongly  civilians  control 
the  armed  forces.  The  traditional  American 
concept  of  civilian  control  must  be  strength- 
ened whether  a  volunteer  armv  exists  or  not. 
Congressional  nartlclDatlon  In  the  nation's 
foreign  and  military  policy  decisions  must  be 
increased  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of 
the  present  or  future  debates  about  the 
makeup  of  the  armed  forces  will  be.  And  the 
rising  and  dread  power  in  both  politics  and 
the  economv  of  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex must  be  decreased  regardless  of  the 
status  of  the  draft. 

Yet.  even  these  factors  are  not  the  most 
elemental  Ingredient  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy  against  military  takeovers.  They 
are  truly  the  second  steps. 

The  most  basic  factor  Is  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  make  democracy  work. 
It  is  the  wish  of  the  people  to  be  concerned 
about  our  nation  and  Ite  problems.  It  U  the 
desire  of  Americans  to  preserve  freedom  at 
home,  as  well  as  abroad. 

It  Is  the  avoidance  of  overreactlons  to  be- 
havior or  actions  which  may  seem  outrageotia 
to  U8.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  common 
sense  to  avoid  calling  a  massive  government 
crackdown  against  a  few  who  may  appear  ob- 


noxiouB  to  the  many.  Above  all,  it  is — as  our 
Executive  Board's  statement  pointe  out — 
the  need  for  Americans  to  treat  each  other — 
everyone — with  respect,  dignity  and  a  wUl- 
Ingness  to  try  to  see  the  other  person's  point 
of  view.  

NO   SERVITUDE 

As  a  union,  we  naturally  oppose  forced 
labor.  In  the  past,  the  draft  may  not  have 
been  considered  as  servitude,  but  today.  It  U 
by  a  very  large  number  of  those  affected. 
This  fact — and  this  fact  alone — must  give 
the  nation  pause  and  require  It  to  consider 
the  entire  question.  If  no  other  factors  were 
Involved,  this  situation  would  require  some 
changes. 

But  there  are  many  other  factors  to  urge 
the  end  to  the  draft  and  the  substitution 
of  a  volunteer  army.  We  choose  to  pay  heed 
to  all  of  those  factors  and  we  support  the 
amendment  to  the  Military  Procurement  Act 
sponsored  by  Senator  Hatfield  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  amendment.  It  is  an  Important  and  nec- 
essary tool  to  help  this  beloved  nation  of 
ours  to  come  out  of  Ite  current  desperate  In- 
ternal crisis 

Statement  of  John  de  J.  Pemberton.  Jr.: 
Hearings  on  the  Drajt 

For  half  a  century,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  has  defended,  against  govern- 
mental Infringement,  the  fundamental  pro- 
tecUons  afforded  by  the  Bill  of  Rlghte.  It  has 
consistently  represented  those  who  have  as- 
serted the  rights  of  conscience  and  religious 
liberty  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  right  to  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  law  as  guaranteed  by  the  Fifth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendmente. 

Based  on  our  long-time  commitment  to 
fundamental  civil  liberties  and  upon  our  spe- 
cial experience.  It  Is  our  Judgment  that: 

1.  Under  the  present  circumstances  the 
Selective  Service  law  as  administered  Is  an 
egregious  violation  of  clvU  liberties  and  con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

2.  Peacetime  mUltary  conscription  is  not 
only  fundamentelly  at  war  with  our  Nation's 
constitutional  commitment  to  Individual 
liberty,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  22 
years  demonstrates  that  it  is  rife  with  inequi- 
ties which  are  Inherent  In  the  system  and 
demand  ite  elimination. 

3.  Proposals  to  replace  military  conscrip- 
tion with  a  system  of  universal  compulsory 
national  service  would  do  as  great,  or  even 
greater,  violence  to  American  traditions  of 
individual  Uberty. 
the  basic  wrong  of  peacetime  conscription 

All  that  America  stands  for  teaches  that 
conscription  is  a  last  resort,  to  be  utilized 
only  when  the  warrant  for  Ite  imposition  Is 
Irreslstebly  convincing.  Our  ancestors  settled 
this  continent  In  flight  from  countless  de- 
nials of  llbertv  abroad,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  was  military  conscription. 
Federal  military  conscription  was  foreign  to 
otir  national  experience  until  1963  and  peace- 
time conscription  was  never  tried  by  the 
Federal  government  prior  to  the  dark  days 
of  1940  when  the  prospect  of  our  Involvement 
In  World  War  U  loomed  ominously.  Even  in 
1941.  a  mere  four  months  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  renewal  of  that  experiment  could  muster 
but  a  one  vote  margin  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetlves.  A  freedom  loving  people  should 
not.  and  untU  1948  did  not.  Impose  this  servi- 
tude upon  ite  own  sons. 

Compulsory  military  service  is  always  a 
severe  deprivation  of  civil  liberties.  It  not 
only  removes  young  men  from  their  homes, 
occupations,  education,  and  family  for  long 
periods  of  time,  but  even  more  seriously  it 
deprives  them  of  the  Intrinsic  condition  of 
freedom:  the  direction  and  control  of  their 
lives.  Military  conscription  permits  the  State 
to  exercise  vlrtuaUy  complete  dominion  over 
the  individual,  and  compels  him  to  engage  to 
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activities  which  he  may  find  repugnant  and 
contrary  to  his  individual  beliefs.  This  18 
why  civil  libertarian*  approBCh  conscription 
as  an  evil  Inherently  derogatory  of  f»««^'>n» 
which  should  normally  be  opposed.  Civil 
libertarians  will  Insist  that  proponents  of 
conscription  always  carry  the  burden  of  Justi- 
fying the  need  for  the  government  to  force  an 
Individual  Into  mUltary  service. 

The  Justification  for  such  Invasion  of  civil 
liberties  must  ultimately  rest  upon  what 
James  Madison  called  "the  impulse  of  self- 
nrcservation."  We  do  not  think  It  is  mean- 
est ent  with  a  devotion  to  civil  liberties  for 
citizens  to  be  willing  to  deprive  themselves  of 
some  liberty  In  the  Interests  of  meeting  a 
graver  evil.  But  such  deprivation  of  liberty 
through  conscription,  may  only  be  warranted 
by  the  overrldUig  need  of  national  security 
in  time  of  war  or  the  Imminent  danger  of 
war. 

In  a  public  statement  made  on  January  30, 
1966  the  ACLU  called  attention  to  this 
higher  tradition  In  our  Nation's  historic  de- 
votion to  liberty.  We  pointed  out  the  passage 
of  time  since  World  War  II.  during  wh:ch 
period  America  has  lived  almost  constantly 
with  peacetime  conscription.  We  said  then: 
•The  passage  of  twenty  five  years  wotUd 
alone  warrant  reconsideration  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  conscription  for  individual  liberty. 
The  urgency  of  reconsideration  Is  under- 
scored by  the  danger  that  conscription 
orlginaUy  viewed  as  a  temporary  expedient 
occasioned  by  emergency,  is  becoming  Insti- 
tutionalized. It  Is  an  accepted  part  of  life: 
many  citizens  have  grown  to  maturity  almost 
without  knowing  a  time  when  It  did  not 
exist."         ^_ 

Since  then  countless  presidential  commis- 
sions, congressional  hearings,  the  mass  media, 
public  figures  and  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations have  emphasized  the  denials  of  per- 
sonal liberty  Inherent  In  conscription  and  the 
particular  and  systematic  abuses  which  have 
been  spawned  under  the  Selective  Service 
Acts. 

The  evils  have  become  so  apparent  that 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government  has 
expressed  Its  desUe  to  terminate  military 
conscription.'  The  ACLU  believes  that  Con- 
gressional responsibility  dictates  the  most 
searching  examination  '  of  the  Justification, 
If  any,  for  continuing  the  draft. 

We  believe  that  those  who  would  tolerate 
the  continued  imposition  of  conscription  on 
our  youth  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  demon- 
strating to  the  whole  people  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary. To  date,  no  such  showing  has  been 
made.' 

The  committee  should  critically  and  so- 
berly examine  whatever  Justification  may  be 
offered  for  the  retention  of  a  Selective  Serv- 
ice law  which  has  heretofore  been  unques- 
tionlngly  renewed  by  prior  Congresses,  stim- 
ulating and  sustaining  the  alienation  of  our 
youth,  and  fostering  dlvlslveness  within  the 
entire  society. 

Illustrative  of  the  conflict  with  democratic 
principles  Inherent  in  conscription  are  the 
Implications  to  be  drawn  from  this  candid 
statement  by  the  Selective  Service  System: 
"Delivery  of  manpower  for  Induction,  the 
process  of  providing  a  few  thousand  men 
with  transportation  to  a  reception  center  is 
not  much  of  an  administrative  or  financial 
challenge.  It  is  in  dealing  with  other  mil- 
lions of  registrants  that  the  System  is  heavily 
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>  See  N.Y.  Times  Friday.  April  24,  1970. 

'llie  President's  Commission  on  an  All 
Volunteer  Armed  Forces  has  concluded  that 
a  volunteer  method  of  raising  an  army  is 
feasible. 

•Scholarly  investigation  has  raised  ppw 
doubts  that  peacetime  conscription  Is  even 
constitutionally  authorized.  See  Friedman, 
Conscription  and  the  Constitution :  The  Orig- 
inal Understanding.  67  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1493 
(1969). 


occupied,  developing  more  effective  human 
beings  m  the  national  Interest."  ♦ 

A  free  people  do  not  wllUngly  assign  to 
a  government  agency  responsibility  for  chan- 
nelling their  Individual  educational,  career, 
marriage  and  family  choices  in  the  manner 
that  agency  deems  desirable  for  "develop- 
ing more  effective  human  beings  In  the  na- 
tional Interest." 

To  the  foregoing,  let  me  add  that  objec- 
tion to  the  present  draft  Is  obviously  rein- 
forced by  our  alarm  at  penetrating  viola- 
tions of  civil  liberties  occasioned  by  the  cur- 
rent military  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  for 
the  continuation  of  which  the  draft  la  now 
principallv  employed.  Our  urging  on  this 
Committee  a  dlscontinuaUon  of  the  draft 
would  be  Incomplete  unless  you  were  advised 
of  our  reasons  for  believing  that  civil  liber- 
ties interests  require  termination  of  the 
Indochina  War.  I  submit  for  the  Committee's 
study  this  policy  statement  adopted  by  our 
Board  of  Directors  on  June  3,  1970: 

The  ACLU  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  miUtary  Involvement  of 
this  country  for  purposes  a  large  part  of  our 
society  does  not  share  has,  among  many  ad- 
verse domesUc  consequences,  had  a  highly 
detrimental  effect  on  civil  liberties.  It  ha£ 
fostered  an  atmosphere  of  violence  which 
has  resulted  In  the  slaying  of  college  stu- 
dents and  black  people,  violent  attacks  on 
and  by  demonstrators  both  for  and  against 
the  war.  and  a  climate  of  repression  In  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  stifle  criticism 
of  the  war. 

"A  brief  checklist  iUustrates  the  war's  deep 
depredaUons  on  the  BUI  of  Rights,  both  its 
specific  guarantees  and  the  spirit  of  human 
freedom  that  it  represents. 

•1.  The  present  draft  system,  with  Its 
severe  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  and  Its 
administrative  Inequities.  stUl  continues. 

"2.  The  right  of  non-obstructive  dissent 
by  service  personnel  and  civilians  who  op- 
pose the  war  has  been  curbed— often  by 
harsh  measures. 

"3.  There  still  hangs  over  the  heads  of 
young  men  and  women  the  threat  of  criminal 
prosecution  for  varloiis  forms  of  peaceful  ex- 
pression and  symbolic  speech,  such  as  flag 
offenses  and  draft  card  burning. 

"4.  Frustrations  have  so  Infuriated  and 
frightened  those  trapped  In  the  maelstrom 
that  violence  rather  than  dialogue  and  rea- 
soned debate  have  become,  for  many,  the 
accepted  technique  for  resolving  social  con- 
flict. The  shooUngs  at  Kent  State.  Augusta 
and  Jackson  are  but  recent  episodes  illustrat- 
ing how  violence  can  escalate. 

"5.  Academic  freedom,  the  hallmark  of  a 
free  and  democratic  society,  has  been  violated 
by  those  who  erroneously  see  coercion  and 
destruction  as  the  solution  for  society's  prob- 
lems. Anger  over  the  war  has  so  Incensed 
student  feeling  that  buildings  have  been 
burned,  academic  flies  destroyed,  persons  held 
hostage  and  mood  of  terror  unleashed.  In 
turn,  governmental  repression  at  academic 
institutions  has  grown  to  dangerous  propor- 
tions. In  such  an  atmosphere,  academic  free- 
dom cannot  be  preserved. 

"6.  The  festering  sores  of  urban  neglect 
have  denied  equaUty  to  mllUons,  particularly 
non-whites.  In  Jobs,  employment,  housing 
and  in  the  administration  of  Justice.  These 
sores  have  worsened  because  of  the  intensified 
spliU  in  our  cities  over  the  prolonged  war 
and  the  diversion  of  national  attention  and 
resources  from  the  urgent  need  to  deal  with 
them. 

"7.  Freedom  of  the  press,  a  vital  Ingredient 
of  democracy  that  checks  abuses  of  govern- 
mental power  has  been  Imperiled  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's subtle  and  not  so  subtle  sug- 
gestions of  a  government  crackdown.  It  is 


not  imrelated  that  such  attacks  have 
mounted  as  the  mass  media  have  told  of 
the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  in 
editorials  and  news  coverage. 

"8.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  military 
domination  of  policy,  dissipating  the  civilian 
control  envisioned  by  the  Constitution  and 
essential  to  civil  liberties. 

"These  examples  underscore  the  war's  re- 
sponsibility for  wide  social  divisions,  tensions 
which  have  exacerbated  public  feelings  on 
both  sides,  and  today's  climate  of  repression 
which  is  bound  to  affect  political  expression. 
A  retreat  from  dialogue  and  peaceful  dissent 
to  ever  more  violent  means  of  advancing  one's 
cause  Is  bound  to  result.  This  trend  can  be 
reversed  If  the  fundamental  cause  of  public 
frustrations  Is  removed.  Therefore,  to  pre- 
serve civil  liberties,  which  provide  the  mech- 
anism for  peaceful  change,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  Insists  that  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  must  stop.  In  making  this  ap- 
peal, the  Union  bases  Its  departure  from  its 
previous  narrower  focus  on  several  grounds. 
Central  to  them  is  the  enormity  of  the  civil 
liberties  crises  which  the  war  has  produced. 
This  action  does  not  represent  basic  change 
in  the  Union's  organizational  role. 

"In  addition,  the  ACLU  opposes  our  na- 
tion's continued  Involvement  in  this  war  be- 
cause it  violates  the  people's  sovereignty. 
Their  power,  constitutionally  delegated  to  the 
Congress — namely,  the  power  to  declare  war 
has  been  designated  by  presidential  ustirpa- 
tlon. 

"The  ACLU  recognizes  that  the  President 
has  broad  constitutional  powers  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  But  It  believes  that 
basic  liberties  are  violated  when  the  people 
are  deprived  of  the  right,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  to  have  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  approval  or  disapproval  of  an 
undertaking  such  as  this — a  massive  and 
protracted  armed  conflict  In  a  distant  and 
foreign  land. 

"The  ACLU  recognizes  that  even  a  declara- 
tion of  war  would  leave  unresolved  moral 
and  civil  liberties  questions  inherent  in  this 
or  any  other  declared  war. 

"Because  the  continuation  of  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  so  pervasively  Jeopardizes  the 
exercise  of  civil  liberties  in  our  country,  the 
ACLU  now  commits  itself  to  work  for  an  Im- 
mediate termination  of  the  war  and  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia.  To  advance  this  position  the 
ACLUwUl: 

"1.  Continue  Utlgatlonal  attacks  on  the 
draft  and  seek  Its  legislative  defeat  In  Con- 
gress. 

"2.  Continue  its  attacks  against  all  forms 
of  governmental  inspired  repression. 

"3.  Urge  all  ACLU  members  through  Its 
48  afflllates,  to  communicate  with  their  con- 
gressmen asking  them  to  work  for  an  end  to 
the  war. 

"4.  Urge  all  persons  and  groups  concerned 
in  controversy  over  the  war  to  eschew  vio- 
lence and  coercion  while  continuing  to  exer- 
cise all  their  First  Amendment  rights. 

"6.  Enter  amicus  cttrie  in  the  suit  being 
brought  m  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  This 
suit  arises  out  of  a  recently  enacted  Massa- 
chusetts statute  providing  that  a  citizen  of 
that  state  cannot  be  sent  abroad  to  fight  In 
the  absence  of  a  congressional  declaration  of 
vgar.  The  ACLU  wlU  also  urge  other  state  leg- 
islatures to  enact  similar  laws. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not 
declared  war.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  calls  upon  It  to  refuse  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
repeal  the  draft  of  young  men  necessary  for 
Its  continuance." 
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♦statement   of  Selective   Service  Syatem, 
July  1. 1986. 


n.  wTtxBxirt  iNEQtnms 

The  absence  of  convincing  Justification,  in 

terms  of  national  self-preservation.  In  the 

face    of    conscription's    violence    to    basic 

human  freedoms  and  Its  present  relation- 


ship to  a  divisive  and  despised  war.  Is  rea- 
son enough  to  end  the  draft.  Were  It  not, 
however  the  host  of  fundamental  inequities 
which  have  grown  under  the  present  system, 
should  conclude  the  case  for  repeal. 

Of  course,  the  itemization  of  many  of  these 
inequities  suggests  that  it  might  be  feaalble 
individually  to  correct  each.  But  their  pro- 
liferation under  the  present  system  teaches 
us  that,  like  manure  In  the  Oregon  stables, 
two  more  will  replace  every  one  that  U  cor- 
rected. The  present  law  Is  essentially  another 
renewal  of  the  1948  Act;  If  these  Inequities 
have  not  been  dealt  with  successfully  In 
twenty-two  years,  they  hold  little  promise  of 
yielding  to  systematic  correction  today.  They 
underscore  the  case  for  repeal. 

When  discussing  the  absence  of  "due  proc- 
ess" with  relation  to  Selective  Service,  It  Is 
difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.  The  system 
has  inequities  built  into  It  at  every  level. 
The  Administrative  Practices  and  Procedures 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  identified  numerous  inequities, 
some  of  which  we  describe  below: 
A.  Substantive  matters 
1.  The  Uneven  System  of  Classification: 
While  the  Union  recognizes  that  the  original 
purpose  of  vesting  discretionary  power  with 
local   boards   in  determining   classifications 
was  to  Insure  that  "classlflcaUon  actions" 
would  be  made  by  people  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  of  individual  cases,  vis  a  vis 
community  needs,  this  concept.  In  appUca- 
tlon.  has  proved  to  be  fallacious.  Substan- 
tial percentages  of  local  board  members  Uve 
outside   of   the   Jurisdiction   of   their   local 
boards.^   thus,   toUUy  defeating  the  "Uttle 
groups   of    neighbors"    concept,    and   many 
more  do  not  understand  the  crlterU  for  de- 
ferments of  exemptions  under  the  present 
law.  Expert  testimony  before  other  commit- 
tees has  revealed  the  abuse   of   discretion 
committed  by  many  local  boards  throughout 
the  country."  Common  concepts  of  equity 
require  that  men  similarly  situated  receive 
the  same  opportunity  to  receive  the  same  de- 
ferment. National,  uniform  criteria  for  defer- 
ments, and  the  ability  to  administer  them 
even-handedly  across  the  country,  are  lack- 

2.  Unjustified  Deferments  and  Exemp- 
tions: The  ACLU  is  gratified  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  eliminated  occupational,  agri- 
cultural and  fatherhood  deferments.  But  the 
Congress  has  still  not  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  he  has  requested  also  to 
eliminate  college  deferments.  What  clearer 
example  of  unequal  treatment  under  law  is 
required  to  show  a  system  of  protesting  one 
class  of  citizens  over  others? 

While  the  new  lottery  selection  system  is 
a  further  attempt  at  guarding  against  the 
pyramiding  of  deferments  resulting  in  a  total 
exemption  from  service,  that  end  Is  largely 
defeated  by  the  present  retention  of  the 
n-S  deferment.  By  permanently  obtaining 
any  of  the  deferments  remaining  In  the 
present  classification  structure  after  he  has 
enjoyed  a  US  classification,  a  registrant 
may  frustrate  entirely  the  intent  of  the 
special  provisos  on  32  CJJl.  1631.7  as 
amended  this  year. 

We  further  believe  that  the  exemptions 
granted  to  ministers  of  reUglons  and  divinity 
students  are  In  violation  of  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  claxise'  and  should  be  eliminated. 
Ministers  and  divinity  students,  are.  as  any- 
one, eUglble  to  apply  for  conscientious  ob- 


jector status.  Those  who  do  not  choose  to 
do  so  should  not  be  exempted  from  service 
required  of  others.  .,    -  „ 

4  Lack  of  a  Nationally  Uniform  Draft  Call : 
The  regutatton  of  draft  calls  so  as  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  national  level  within  the  lot- 
tery system  Is  wanting.  One  area  or  locality 
may  reach  men  for  Induction  with  a  higher 
call  priority  number  than  that  of  other  men 
in  different  sectors  of  the  country.  This  to 
seen  by  those  affected  as  Inequity  In  treat- 
ment. 


ssee  table  1,  p.  74,  "A  Study  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System:  Its  Operation  Practices 
and  Procedures,"  Report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administration  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedures (1963,  "Kennedy  Hearings"). 

•  See  hearings  before  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practices  and  Procedures.  p\u-- 
suant  to  S.  Res.  39.  91st  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, pp.  68-78. 

'See  Everson  v.  Board  of  Sduoatton,  880 
U3. 1(1946) 


B.  Structure  of  the  selective  service  syatem 
1  The  Number  of  Local  Boards:  At  the 
pre^nt  time,  the  Selective  Service  System 
maintains  over  4,000  local  draft  boards 
throughout  the  continental  United  States  as 
well  as  Its  territories  and  possessions.  The 
boards  themselves  are  comprised  of  over 
20  000  unptdd  volunteers,  who  to  a  large  ex- 
tent have  neither  the  time,  incUnatlon  or 
capacity  to  administer  the  law.  Much  of  the 
responslbUlty  falls  to  the  clerks  at  the  board 
offices.  The  sheer  numbers  of  people  who 
must  agree  on  the  meaning  and  appUcation 
of  the  standards  for  deferment  make  iinl- 
formity  vlrtuaUy  impossible.  While  the  aver- 
age Selective  Service  local  board  has  8,000 
registrants,  some  have  as  high  as  50,000  and 
of  these,  many  may  have  moved  far  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  their  local  board. 

The  Marshall  Commission  and  the  Ken- 
nedy Committee,  have  urged  that  the  num- 
ber of  local  boards  be  reduced  and  that  re- 
gional offices  and  directors  be  established. 
2  MiUtary  Complexion  of  the  Staff  of  the 
selective  Service  System:  Virtually  all  of 
the  staff  members  of  National  and  State 
Headquarters  of  Selective  Service  are  mem- 
bers of  the  mlUtary  or  reserve  officers.  The 
Director  of  Selective  Service  for  the  past 
twenty-nine  years  has  himself,  been  a  gen- 
eral There  Is  absolutely  no  Justification  for 
placing  the  Selective  Service  System  under 
the  direction  of  mlUtary  personnel. 

The  military  operates  tradltlonaUy  with 
less  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
than  to  expected  in  civilian  lUe.  All  regto- 
trants  are  civlUans  and  many  wUl  never 
serve  In  the  mlUtary  and  those  who  do  wui 
serve  only  for  a  short;  «»«  «»'°P"*^„>? 
career  personnel.  Registrants  have  t^e  right 
to  expect  to  be  treated  as  clvlUans  by  those 
who  understand  clvUlan  concepts  of  equity 
and  fair  play. 

C.  Due  process  for  registrants 
1.  Regtotrants  are  not  permitted  to  appear 
before  boards  with  counsel. 

The  Supreme  Court  wUl  be  hearing  argu- 
ment next  term  on  whether  or  not  e  re^ 
trant  may  be  constitutlonaUy  denied  toe 
right  of  counsel  before  his  local  draft  board.* 
See  32  C  J.R.  1624.1.  Irrespective  of  the  out- 
come of  this  case,  the  ACLU  beUeves  that  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  counsel  Is  uncon- 
scionable. The  Selective  Service  System  to 
the  only  admlntotratlve  body,  governed  by 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  which  ex- 
pressly prohibits  representation  by  counsel. 
The  age  of  many  registrants  and  their  vary- 
ing degrees  of  maturity  make  departure  from 
ma  basic  element  of  due  process  unsup- 

portable.  _  _. 

It  seems  unjustifiable  that  we  afford  a 
Kreater  degree  of  due  process  to  a  taxpayer 
contestlnghto  Income-tax  llablUty— even  to 
the  nation's  Inkeepers  in  the  renewal  at 
their  licenses.'  to  weUare  recipients  "and 
to  applicants  for  admission  to  t^e^^*'" 
than  we  do  to  Selective  Service  regtotrants. 


a.  Regtotrants  are  denied  any  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  their  claims  for  deferment 
have  been  rejected. 

The  Selective  Service  System  to  specifically 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
mlntotratlve Procedure  Act.  Were  It  tinder 
the  requirements  of  that  statute,  regtotrants 
woiUd  be  afforded  a  number  of  safeguards 
(other  than  the  right  to  counsel)  which 
we  believe  are  crucial  to  due  process. 

The  absence  of  written  findings  by  local 
boards  denies  several  elements  of  procedural 
fairness.  First,  it  handicaps  a  registrant  In 
perfecting  an  InteUlgent  appeal.  Because  no 
written  findings  extot,  it  is  difficult  to  Imag- 
ine that  a  registrant  to  being  afforded  true 
due  process  on  appveal. 

Second,  the  lack  of  written  findings  handi- 
caps Appeal  Boards  in  determining  the  basto 
for  a  local  board's  dectolon. 

Third,  the  lack  of  written  findings  frus- 
trates Judicial  review.  Numeroiis  appellate 
cases  require  remands  to  the  dtotrtcts  courts 
fOT  special  hearings  on  why  a  board  made 
a  certain  decision  in  a  partlcvUar  case. 

In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  stated  in  the 
Gomales  case"  that.  "The  right  to  a  bear- 
ing means  the  right  to  a  full  and  meaning- 
ful hearing." 

Concurrently  In  Simmxms,  the  companion 
case  to  Gomales  It  held,  "The  right  to  file  a 
statement  (before  an  appeal  board)  ...  in- 
cludes the  right  to  file  a  meaningful  state- 
ment, one  based  on  aU  the  facts  in  the  file 
and  made  with  awareness  of  the  argtiments 
to  be  countered." 

WhUe  the  former  National  Director,  whose 
continuing  infiuence  on  Selective  Service 
System  policy  to  sUU  felt,  was  highly  con- 
cerned with  the  possibUity  of  board  hearings 
becoming  quasi-Judicial  proceedngs,  he  also 
stated  that  every  registrant  to  to  be  "deemed 
avaUable  until  proven  deferable.""  Since 
such  a  burden  of  proof  to  borne  by  him.  It  to 
unfair  that  a  regtotrant  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  build  the  record  necessary  to 

carry  It." 

3.  Regtotrants  should  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear before  Appeal  Boards. 

Since  the  slncej-ity  of  the  regtotrant  often 
becomes  a  factor  in  the  issue  of  classifica- 
tion, especially  in  cases  involving  claims  of 
conscientious  objection,  and  since  the  appeal 
to  an  appeal  board  Is  a  de  novo  review,  a 
regtotrant  should  have  the  right  to  ^>pear 
before  an  appeal  board. 

Again  the  argimMnt  that  has  been  prof- 
ferred  In  opposition  to  these  recommenda- 
tions to  that  they  would  spur  attempts  to 
turn  the  proceedings  into  legal  forums.  TJies« 
aUegations.  however,  should  not  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  Justifying  a  limitation  on  a  regto- 
trant's  right  to  due  process. 

4  Regtotrants  are  not  permitted  to  trans- 
fer 'their  registrations  to  a  new  local  board 
upon  the  shifting  of  their  permanent  resi- 
dence.   , 

No  provtoion  within  the  Selective  Service 
regulations  extots  which  permit  a  regtotrant 
to  transfer  hto  local  board  solely  because  he 
has  permanently  moved  far  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  hto  local  board  with  which  he 
origlnaUy  regtotered.  The  prejudice  caused  to 
regtotrants  by  thto  factor  to  immediately  ap- 
parent A  regtotrant  far  dtotant  from  hto  local 
board  wlU  Incur  hardship,  both  in  time  and 
cost  both  in  consulting  hto  flle  and  espe- 
cially when  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  hto 
right  to  a  personal  appearance. 
6.  A  quorum  of  the  local  board  to  not  re- 


s  United  States  v.  Weller,  2  SSLB  3229  (NI>. 
Cal.  1968),  on  direct  appeal  taken  by  the 

^'S^H^Dy  V.  AUen.  326  P.  ad  606  (6th 

■o'see  KeUey  v.  Wyman.  29ai  F.  Supp.  893 
(8  DJJ.Y.  1968.  three  — ct). 

"  See  Winner  v.  Committee  on  cnwracter 
and  Fitness.  373  V£.  96  (1963). 


"348UB.  407. 

"  Hearings  on  Senate  BUI  1432  before  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services,  90th  Con- 
gress. 1st  Sess..  pp.  610-657. 

"  Many  of  the  reasons  which  point  up  the 
Inequity  of  thto  lack  also  compel  us  to  men- 
tion the  absence  of  ti-anscrtpts  of  board  ap- 
pearances. Without  them  It  to  Impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  boards  findings  are 
supported  by  the  record. 
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quired   to  attend  the  reglstxanfs  personal 
appearance. 

While  Selective  Service  regulations  man- 
date that  a  decision  on  the  issue  of  classifi- 
cation be  made  by  vote  of  at  least  a  quorum 
of  a  registrants  local  board  or  an  appro- 
priate panel  thereof,  the  regulations  do  not 
require  that  a  quorum  of  the  local  board,  or 
an  appropriate  panel  thereof  be  present  at  a 
registrant's  personal  appearance: 

"Under  present  regulations  only  one  board 
member  Is  required  to  attend  a  registrants 
personal  appearance.  This  means  that  a  reg- 
istrant cannot  be  certain  that  a  quoruniof 
the  board  fully  understands  his  petition.  The 
lack  of  a  quorum  is  particularly  unfair  when 
the  regUtranfs  sincerity  Is  at  Issue  as  in 
conaclentlous  objector  cases." 

D.  Conscientious  objectors 
1  Universal  Pacifists:  Some  of  the  most 
niggardly  practices  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  "have  centered  on  the  treatment  of 
the  conscientious  objector.  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  have  reqtUred  the  System  to 
treat  equaUy  with  the  conventional  relig- 
ious pacifist,  the  unconventional  religious 
agnostic  and  the  non-rellglous  pacifist.  But 
the  System  has  shown  a  remarkable  resist- 
ance to  the  standards  of  equitable  treatment 
which  these  cases  have  enunciated;  for  In- 
stance, the  form  for  applying  for  exemption 
as  a  conscientious  objector  (Form  150)  was 
not  modified  to  take  account  of  the  Scesrer 
decision  for  more  than  three  years. 

Provision  for  recognition  of  conscientious 
objectors  has  characterized  all  of  our  experi- 
ence with  conscription,  both  wartime  and 
peacetime.  It  serves  a  high  purpose  In  any 
social    order,   especially    a   democratic    one. 
Law  and  order  rest  ultimately  upon  the  read- 
iness of  individuals  to  know  and  act  upon 
consclentlotisly    held    conceptions    of    right 
and    wrong.    A    society    which    systemati- 
cally compels  individuals  to  violate  consci- 
ence in  a  matter  so  central  to  It  as  the  taking 
of  human  life,  engages  in  the  destruction  of 
the  very  foundation  of  Its  order.  Doing  so 
by  compelling  mUltary  service  is  a  particu- 
larly senseless  toying   with  moral   founda- 
tions, for  a  conscientious  objector  In  uni- 
form is  necessarily  a  poor  risk  as  a  soldier, 
Ftor  these  two  reasons— respect  for  individual 
conscience  and  want  of  social  advantage  In 
overriding  it— proper  provision  for  the  con- 
scientious objector  is  essential  to  a  sound 
system  of  conscription.  For  these  same  rea- 
sons the  System's  ofttlmes  grudging  admin- 
istration of  the  exemption  Is  both  an  In- 
equity to  the  individuals  adversely  affected 
and  a  subversion  of  the  best  In  our  social 
order. 

2.  Objectors  to  a  Particular  War:  All  of  the 
same  reasons  apply  to  support  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  conscientious  objector  to  the 
particular  war  that  objector  faces.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  "selective  objector"  and 
the  universal  pacifist  are  unessential  to  the 
policy  of  exemption.  Both  adhere  to  a  moral 
command  believed  superior  to  that  of  the 
state.  Both  prefer  society's  ostracism  and 
punishment  to  violation  of  that  moral  com- 
mand. Neither  can  be  Inducted  without  vio- 
lation of  his  conscience;  putting  either  Into 
uniform  offers  the  Service  a  poor  risk  as  a 
soldier.  The  only  difference  between  them 
Is  an  academic  one;  they  have  different  be- 
liefs about  a  war  neither  of  them  presently 
faces— a  hypothetical  futtire  "Just"  war  that 
may  never  occ\ir.  certainly  not  while  either 
Is  of  draft  age. 

That  academic,  hypothetical  difference  In 
their  respective  systems  of  beliefs  Is  a  differ- 
ence that  ought  not  to  make  a  difference.  It 
has  no  bearing  on  the  violence  which  fci- 
ductlon  and  mUltary  service  will  do  to  the 
conscience  of  either.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the 
advantage,  or  lack  of  It,  which  the  Nation 
will  gain  from  such  induction.  The  consci- 
entious objector  to  the  war  In  which  that 
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individual  presently  faces  service  should  be 
exempt,  whether  or  not  he  U  a  universal 
pacifist.  _    »  J 

The  right  to  obey  a  moral  law  Is  reflected 
in  the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  Is,  we  believe.  Implicit  in 
our  entire  constitutional  framework  and 
origins.  The  "free  exercise  of  reUglon"  clause 
reflects  the  fact  that  obedience  to  conscience 
and  morality  that  made  thU  Nation  a  haven 
for  freedom-loving  men  everywhere.  The  his- 
tory of  our  national  origins  Is  largely  a  his- 
tory of  religious  dissenters  and  conscientious 
objectors,  like  Puritans,  Quakers.  Roger 
Williams  and  others.  Numerous  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  are  directly  designed  to 
protect  dissenting  consciences  In  various  as- 
pects of  civic  life.  The  fact  that  selective  con- 
scientious objection  Is  selective  does  not 
make  It  any  the  less  conscientious.  As  one 
federal  Judge  has  noted,  "selective  con- 
scientious objection  might  reflect  a  more  dis- 
criminating study  of  the  problem,  a  more 
sensitive  conscience  and  a  deeper  spiritual 
understanding."  United  States  v.  Sisson.  297F. 
2d  902,  908   (D.  Mass.   1969). 

Indeed,  by  far  the  greater  number  and 
larger  boards  of  all  religions  recognize  the 
right  of  conscientious  abstention  from  some 
wars  but  not  others.  The  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Just  War  Is  well  known,  and  is  deeply 
rooted  In  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas."  Various  Protestant  groups  have 
asserted  the  right  of  selective  opposition  to 
unjust  wars."  Jehovah's  Witnesses  believe  In 
theocratic  wars  and  In  self  defense  of  their 
bretheren  and  their  church.*"  Even  Quaker 
doctrine  seems  to  approve  of  the  use  of  force 
to  maintain  world  peace."  The  fact  Is  that 
almost  every  pacifist  believes  In  the  use  of 
force  for  self  defense  and  for  police  pur- 
poses." 

As  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  In  United 
States  V.  Macintosh:  *> 

"There  Is  nothing  new  In  such  an  attitude. 
Among  the  most  eminent  statesmen  here 
and  abroad  have  been  those  who  condemned 
action  of  their  country  in  entering  Into  wars 
they  thought  to  be  unjust.  Arguments  for  the 
renunciation  of  war  presuppose  a  preponder- 
ant public  sentiment  against  wars  of  aggres- 
sion." 

The  ACLU  believes  that  non-recognltlon  of 
selective  objection  Is  out  of  harmony  with 
both  the  First  Amendment  and  the  legisla- 
tive intent  of  Sec.  6(  J)  of  the  Act. 

in.    XJNTVERSAL    NATIONAL    SERVICE 

VewIous  proposals  for  compulsory  National 
Service  appeal  to  some  as  a  substitute  for 
military  service.  They  would  In  reality  Import 
all  of  the  evUs  of  the  draft  Into  a  much 
broader  Intrusion  upon  the  lives  of  Individu- 
als. All  of  them  necessarily  encompass  Invol- 
untary servitude. 

Our  objections  to  such  proposals  are  nu- 
merous. In  constitutional  terms,  the  author- 
ity for  military  conscription  stems  from  the 
Congressional  responsibility  to  "provide  for 
the  common  defense."  The  requirement  of 
coerced  non-military  service  certainly  cannot 
be  Justified  under  this  power,  and  It  there- 
fore would  be  prohibited  by  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment.  In  broader  civil  liberties  terms, 
such  an  enlargement  of  the  system  of  mil- 
itary conscription  Is  a  totally  unwarranted 
extension  of  the  reach  of  government.  The 


»  See,  e.g.,  St.  Augustine,  City  of  God,  Book 
XIX.  Ch.  7,  (Image  Books  ed.  1958). 

'•See  4th  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  July  17, 1968,  p.  1  col.  3. 

'■See  Sicurella  v.  United  States  348  U.S. 
385  (1955). 

"See  Sibley  and  Jacob,  Corwcriprton  of 
Conscience:  1940-47  p.  25  (1952);  see  also 
William  Penn's  charter  for  world  government. 

"See  e.g.  United  States  v.  Purvis.  403  P. 
2d  555  (1968). 

»283  U.S.  605  627  (1931)  dissenting 
opinion. 


burden  of  Justifying  military  conscription 
rests  heavily  on  the  government,  such  con- 
scription inevitably  works  a  severe  depriva- 
tion of  civil  liberties;  except  when  warranted 
by  the  overriding  need  of  national  security. 
It  Is  a  grievous  departure  from  this  nation's 
most  cherished  traditions  of  personal  free- 
dom Proposals  for  marshalling  every  young 
person  for  non-mUltary  as  well  as  military 
service  threaten  to  introduce  Into  this  Nation 
regimentation  of  a  type  heretofore  principally 
associated  with  totalitarian  states. 

The  principal  claim  for  national  service 
as  an  alternative  to  the  present  system  of 
conscription  Is  that  It  would  eliminate  the 
lneqult.y  Involved  in  that  system's  uneven 
and  often  discriminatory  disposition  of  bur- 
dens and  sacrifices.  But  national  service  would 
not  significantly  reduce  these  inequities,  for 
the  hard  decisions  as  to  who  will  be  Inducted 
Into  military  service  would  remain.  Even 
were  that  not  true,  the  gain  would  never  war- 
rant the  wholesale  loss  of  liberty  It  would  en- 
tall. 

Where  the  present  system,  through  the  stu- 
dent deferment,  gives  an  effective  preference 
to  young  men  whose  families  can  afford  to 
send  them  to  college,  national  service  would. 
In  all  likelihood,  continue  such  class  distinc- 
tion but  in  a  different  manner,  by  offering  as 
alternatives  to  military  service  such  activities 
as  the  Peace  Corps,  whose  high  standards  of 
eligibility  would  necessarUy  continue  to 
make  It  much  more  accessible  to  college  grad- 
uates than  to  their  less  well-educated  con- 
temporaries. It  would  not  really  be  possible, 
even  If  It  were  desirable,  to  make  clvUlan 
service  comparable.  In  sacrifice  and  risk,  to 
mUltary  service  In  combat. 

Even  If  the  burdens  and  risks  could  some- 
how be  equalized,  however,  we  do  not  think 
the  elimination  of  the  present  system's  In- 
equities would  Justify  extending  still  further 
Its  central  fault;  that  Is,  the  loss  of  liberty 
necessarily  entailed  by  compulsion.  If  some 
persons  In  a  society  must  surrender  their  lib- 
erty and  risk  their  life  and  limb,  because  of 
an  urgent  need  that  cannot  otherwise  be  met 
(a  point  which,  we  repeat,  has  not  yet  been 
established) ,  their  sacrifice  wUl  hardly  be  re- 
deemed by  attempting  to  Impose  on  others 
equal  sacrifices  for  which  there  Is  no  equal 
need.  Next  to  life  perhaps,  and  certainly  more 
than  property,  liberty  Is  a  precious  com- 
modity. Its  loss  by  a  few  Is  not  mitigated  by 
taking  It  from  many. 

Much    has   been   said   about   the   socially 
desirable   ends   that   could   be   achieved   by 
national    service:    The    needed   service    that 
could  be  provided,  domestically  and  abroad, 
in    education,    welfare,    conservation,    and 
similar  fields;   and  about  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  young  people  Involved, 
In   terms  of  both   remedial   education   pro- 
grams and  the  beneficial  experience  of  self- 
less service.  We  agree  that  these  ends  are 
desirable,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  be  achieved  by  a  system  resting  on 
free  choice  and  economic  Inducement,  like 
every  other  socially  Important  service  save 
the  mUltary.  If,  as  we  believe,  compulsion 
cannot  be  JusUfled  as  a  way  of  curing  the 
defects  of  the  military  conscription  system. 
Its  only   Justification  can  be  an  economic 
one:  compulsory  service  Is,  of  course,  cheaper 
than  voluntary  service.  We  do  not  think  this 
Nation  Is  In  such  economic  straits  that  It 
cannot  pay  competitive  wages  to  thoee  It  aslts 
to  undertake  its  Important  work. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  no  solution  to  the 
unfairness  and  Inequity  of  the  present  mili- 
tary draft  system  to  devise  a  program  which 
will  multiply  that  unfairness  and  extend 
the  element  of  compulsion  to  all  young  clU- 
zens.  If  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  young 
men  be  compelled  to  render  mUltary  service 
(and  again  we  emphasize  that  the  burden  of 
proof  of  that  propwsltlon  has  not  been  met) , 
the  evU  should  be  confined  to  the  circum- 
stance that  occasions  It— Inadequate  mili- 
tary   manpower.    It    will    only    compound 
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servitude  and  Inequity  to  broaden  the  very 
compuslon  that  ts  at  the  heart  of  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  draft. 

SANE  Background  Statement  on  Compitl- 
soRT  National  Service 
(By  Sanford  Gottlieb) 
A  OaUup  poU  of  July  6,  1970,  testing  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  deslrabUlty  of  drafting 
young  male  Americans  Into  a  period  of  com- 
pulsory   national    service   of   a   mUltary   or 
ClvUlan  nature,  revealed  that  71%    of  the 
American   public    favors    such    a   program. 
WhUe  recognizing  that  such  a  plan  may  en- 
courage Initial   Idealistic  reactions  SANE  U 
appalled  that  legislators  and  citizens  alike 
have  faUed  to  understand  the  inherent  dan- 
gers of  such  a  system. 

In  an  attempt  to  detaU  these  dangers  with- 
in the  framework  of  a  consistent  policy  base. 
SANE  reiterates  Its  long-standing  policies  on 
the  draft  and  compiUsory  national  service. 

In  1966,  In  a  policy  statement  supporting 
voluntary  mUltary  service,  SANE  stated: 

"SANE  Is  also  opposed  to  universal  mUl- 
tary training  or  any  variant  thereof  which 
makes  compiUsory  demands  on  the  nation's 
youth.  WhUe  lauding  and  supporting  assist- 
ance programs  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  as 
representing  the  best  In  American  neigh- 
borly and  humane  traditions,  we  believe  the 
value  of  these  programs  would  be  vitiated 
by  their  becoming  another  aspect  of  com- 
pulsory service." 

In  elaboration.  SANE  stated,  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee m  April.  1967: 

"National  Service  would  not  end  the  In- 
equities of  the  draft,  but  would  compound 
them.  Under  Universal  National  Service  all 
young  men  and  women  above  a  specified  age 
would  be  drafted,  and  within  the  manpower 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
non-mUltary  alternatives  would  be  permit- 
ted to  conscripts.  In  some  versions,  non- 
mUitary  service  would  be  a  voluntary  alter- 
native above  the  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  A  system  of  deferments  wotUd  stUl 
exist,  selection  for  actual  mUltary  duty  would 
proceed  very  much  on  the  same  basis  as  at 
the  present,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
economic,  class  and  educational  differentia- 
tions. Nor  Is  there  any  way  at  all  of  equating 
non-mUltary  service  in  activities  which  do 
not  Involve  violence,  killing  and  loss  of  Ufe 
or  limb. 

"Purely  on  the  basis  of  practicality.  Uni- 
versal National  Service  is  a  nightmare.  It  en- 
taUs  finding  usefiU  work  for  approximately 
one  million  men  a  year,  and  close  to  two 
mUUon  women  per  year.  Assuming  a  three- 
year  term  for  men  and  two  years  for  women, 
a  pool  of  around  7  mUlion  people  would  be 
available  for  national  service.  There  would 
be  no  Jobs  avaUable  and  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  them.  Universal  National  Serv- 
ice woiUd  be  a  gigantic  latter-day  WPA  with 
all  its  social  Uls  and  abuses. 

"The  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  simi- 
lar activities  rests  fundamentally  on  the  in- 
dividual motivation  and  volition  leading  to 
the  desire  to  perform  unselfish  services  for 
the  good  of  others.  There  Is  no  posslbUlty 
that  a  system  of  conscription  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  this  motivation.  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  destroyed  by  a  system  of  coercion. 

"Universal  National  Service  would  bring 
Into  being  a  wholly  unparalleled  system  of 
state  control  far  beyond  the  questionable 
provisions  for  conscription  for  military  serv- 
ice, with  serious  and  probably  dangerous  im- 
plications for  democracy  and  civil  liberties. 
"Interpenetrating  American  society  at 
home,  and  providing  a  govemmentally-con- 
troUed  instrument  abroad.  Universal  Na- 
tional Ser\'ice  would  constitute  an  instru- 
ment for  advancing  partisan  political  or  nar- 
rowly conceived  foreign  policy  goals — apt 
to  present  an  Irreslstable  temptation  to  any 


government  At  home  it  would  warp  national    PxnotTO  Rico's  CoMMrmz  or  Resistance  to 

life  out  of  Its  sheer  magnitude,  requiring         " '^ °— 

performance  of  social  services  at  costs  far 
below  the  open  labor  market.  Abroad,  by  its 
lack  of  motivation  and  avallabiUty  to  In- 
fluence, it  would  undo  and  reverse  the  con- 
structive Impact  of  voluntary  and  non-gov- 
ernmental agencies." 

WhUe  these  statements  deal  with  the  basic 
Inequities  .and  anti-democratic  nature  of 
compulsory  national  service  in  general,  In 
1970  we  are  faced  with  specific  legislation, 
the  National  Service  Act  of  1970  (HJl.  18025) 
which  would:  (1)  reqiUre  universal  male 
registration  at  17  (females  having  been 
benignly  neglected);  (2)  selecUve  service 
counseUlng  during  the  next  year,  and  (3) 
choice  at  the  age  of  18  of  (a)  mlUtary  serv- 
ice, (b)  sUte  ClvUlan  service,  and  (c)  a 
chance  In  a  military  draft  lottery. 

Based  on  our  view  of  the  principle  of 
voluntarism,  we  lUt  below  SANE's  major  ob- 
jections to  implementation  of  this  Act. 

(1)  The  Act  would  create  the  National 
Service  Agency  headed  by  a  director  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Director  would 
have  sweeping  powers  over  the  lives  of  young 
Americans,  with  Uttle  eflecUve  control  by 
Congress.  „       „  ,^ 

(2)  The  National  Service  Director  would 
be  solely  responsible  for  determining  wheth- 
er a  civilian  service  occupation  "is  of  sub- 
sUntlal  social  benefit  to  the  community. 
Nation,  or  foreign  nations  .  .  ."  This  deci- 
sion-making power,  lodged  in  one  official 
would  have  excessive  Infiuence  over  individ- 
uals, educational  institutions,  specific  com- 
munities and  economic  groups. 

(3)  The  terms  of  military  service  through 
the  lottery  Is  designated  as  two  years,  while 
the  length  of  civilian  service  may  be  in- 
creased, at  the  discretion  of  the  National 
Service  Director,  up  to  a  period  of  four  years. 
This  provision,  along  with  increased  pay  in- 
centive and  GI  BlU  for  military  service,  while 
civilian  workers  receive  "subsistence"  sal- 
aries, would  appear  to  reinforce  the  concept 
that  civilian  service  Is  a  penalty. 

(4)  The  National  Service  Agency  would  pay 
civilian  employees  a  subsistence  salary  set  by 
the  Agency.  The  private  employer  pays  the 
prevaUlng  wage  to  the  Agency  for  that  Job. 
The  private  employer  and  the  civilian  em- 
ployee thus  Join  In  a  scheme  which  help  sub- 
sidize the  state. 

(5)  Four-year  educational  deferments  for 
those  enlisting  In  the  armed  forces,  granted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  would  dis- 
criminate against  young  men  who  are  already 
employed  as  well  as  those  who  choose  civilian 
service.  The  Director  also  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  determine  "that  a  program  of  edu- 
cation or  training  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  registrant  would  enhance  his  poten- 
tial contribution  to  the  mission  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  .  ." 

(6)  The  Act  would  discriminate  against 
young  men  who.  If  unable  to  find  a  Job 
among  the  poslUons  accredited  by  the  Agen- 
cy, would  be  placed  In  a  ClvUlan  Service 
Corps  to  wortc  on  federally-subsidized  work 
projects.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  majority  of 
those  unqualified  for  regular  clvUlan  serv- 
ice (where  there  is  at  least  some  choice  of 
area  of  service)  would  be  from  the  nation's 
undereducated  and  underprtvUeged. 

(7)  Individuals  who  found  themselves  In 
good  conscience  and  with  honorable  prece- 
dent unable  to  participate  in  a  system  of 
national  service  would  be  required,  as  un- 
der the  present  system,  to  prove  their  case 
through  hearings  and  appeals.  The  onus  of 
proof  Is  on  the  objector  rather  than  on  the 
Agency. 

(8)  If  it  Is  Judged  that  there  are  not 
enough  men  in  the  mUltary  manpower  pool, 
this  legislation  would  permit  the  Inclusion 
in  the  lottery  of  those  who  have  completed 
their  ClvUlan  service.  Thus,  some  men  could 
be  subject  successively  to  dvUian  and  mUl- 
tary service. 


Compulsory  Militart  Service;  Position 
Against  the  Imposition  of  ant  Kind  of 
MiLTTART  Service  to  Puerto  Rico 
Puerto  Rico's  Committee  of  Resistance  to 
Compulsory  MUltary  Service  wishes  to  let 
the  people  of  the  United  States  know  its 
pofiluon  on  the  Draft  Law  which  is  currently 
being  discussed  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Sta.i«s.  We  submit  the  foUowlng  statement: 
The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  became  a  colony 
of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  Spain's 
defeat  an  the  Spanish-American  War.  Be- 
fore U.S.  domlaation.  Puerto  Rico  had  an 
autonomous  government.  It  was  replaced  by 
a  United  States  mlUtary  government.  Two 
years  later.  In  1900,  the  United  States  formed 
a  civU  government  on  the  Island,  totaUy  de- 
pendent to  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  in  Washington.  In  1917,  the 
Congreee  of  the  United  States  approved  the 
Jones  Act  which  made  reforms  on  the  island's 
colonial  regime  and  imposed  U.S.  citizen- 
ship to  Puerto  Ricans.  Since  then,  all  Puerto 
Rlcan  males  have  been  totally  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  American  MUltary,  not- 
withstanding PubUc  Law  600  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  which  in  1952  gave  way 
to  the  creation  of  the  "Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico'*,  a  more  hypocritical  form  of 
direct  colonialism. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  Latin  American  country 
formed  by  more  than  four  centuries  of  his- 
tory. The  Puerto  Rlcan  nation,  with  its 
geographic,  demographic,  economic,  cultural 
and  psychological  unity,  has  struggled  for 
Independence  for  more  than  a  century,  first 
against  Spain  and  now  against  the  United 
States.  Our  people's  resistance  to  the  United 
States'  domination  finds  now  its  principal 
expression  in  the  struggle  against  compulsory 
mlUtary  service  and  the  pre^ience  ol  mlU- 
tartsm  in  our  country. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  colony  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proved Public  Law  600,  it  categoricaUy  stated : 
"The  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Relations 
Act  vrtth  Puerto  Rico  and  the  exercise  of  the 
federal  authority  In  Puerto  Rico  under  its 
dispositions  are  not  reduced  In  any  way  by 
the  Constitution  of  Puerto  Rico  and  cannot 
be  affected  by  future  amendments  to  that 
Constitution,  nor  by  any  law  of  Puerto  Rico 
that  Is  In  conflict  with  the  Federal  Relations 
Act  with  Ptierto  Rico  or  with  the  dispositions 
of  the  Constitution  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  it  is 
expressed  In  PubUc  Law  600  or  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  that  are  not 
locally  inappUcable,  and  should  be  void  and 
should  have  no  effect." 

According  to  the  Federal  Relations  Act 
with  Puerto  Rico,  all  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  "have  the  same  effect  and  vaUdlty  in 
Puerto  Rico  as  in  the  United  State.<;,"  with 
the  sole  exceptions  of  those  "locaUy  inap- 
pUcable." 

The  life  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  Is 
regulated  by  the  United  States  government. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  it  is  a 
prerrogative  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  decide  the  destiny  of  aU  territories 
acquired  by  sale  or  c<)nque'>t.  And  Puerto 
Blco  was  acquired  by  conquest. 

The  Congress  of  the  Umted  States  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  Puerto  Ricos  for- 
eign relations  and  trade,  nationality  and  citi- 
zenship, emigration  and  immigration,  armed 
forces.  mlUtary  draft,  customs,  transporta- 
tion, monetary  system,  mall,  radio  and  tele- 
vision, patents,  quarantine  laws  and  Justioe. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Imposes 
the  mUltary  draft  on  Puerto  Rlcan  youth 
and  makes  It  participate  in  all  wars  waged 
by  the  United  States,  be  they  declared  or  not. 
To  safeguard  the  appUcatlon  of  federal 
laws  In  Puerto  Rico,  like  the  compulsory  mlU- 
tary service  law.  the  United  Stated  govern- 
ment maintains  in  our  country  a  Federal 
District  Court  whose  judges  and  officials  are 
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deai«iat«d  by  the  President  of  the  United 
t^^^  Where  proceedings  are  carried  out 

""ATunit^^ffihaa  turned  our  Ul«ui 
into  a  KlganUc  military  base.  More  than  13  . 
o?  01^  na^nal  territory  U  occupied  by  Army. 
Nav-raSd  Air  Force  bases.  The  United  States 
5^*ed  Forces  have  thus  ^^«'^J"^^°\'-^^ 
m^n  monopoUzers  of  Puerto  Bican  land^ 
S«S  San  ?wo  and  a  haU  mUlton  Puerto 
SSL  5ve  on  our  Uland  of  3.435  square 
Sles.  of  which  such  an  enonnous  portion 
has  been  curtailed.  a^„ty, 

At  Roosevelt  Roads  base,  on  the  South- 
eastern shores  of  Puerto  Rico.  U  the  seat  of 
the  Caribbean  and  AnUUes  Command  of  the 
^ted  States  Navy.  Rocket  and  atomic  sub- 
marine faclUties  are  found  there,  as  weU  as 
^tauatlons  for  aircraft  carriers  equlpp^l 
Sh  thermonuclear  warhea^  A  few  n^le^ 
offshore  from  the  base,  we  A^^  «»>«  P^".'? 
Rlcan  islands  of  Vieques  and  Culebra  In 
Vieques,  the  United  States  Navy  controls 
more  than  75r«  of  the  land.  That  monopoly 
Sis  forced  a  big  portion  of  the  Island  s  popu- 
lation to  leave  their  homeland. 

culebra.  the  smaller  of  the  two  Ulan^. 
completes  the  triangle  of  ^efi°f  ,?«^'"f' 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Against  the  wUl 
of  Culebra -s  municipal  government  and  Its 
populaUon.  the  U.S.  Navy  contlnu^  us^ng 
rfecuon  of  the  Island  as  a  target  range^ 
That  use  endangers  the  very  existence  of  the 
populaUon  of  Culebra  and  has  a^^^dy  caused 
SSiy  casualUes.  The  people  of  Pj»erw  Rico 
has  overwhelmingly  opposed  t^*^  ^avy  * 
domlnaUon  of  Culebra.  to  the  point  that  the 
CiUebra  ABalr  has  become  -cause  celebre 
for  the  United  States  Congress  and  for  Ui>. 
and  world  public  opinion.  ..,„„* 

united  States  miUtary  domlnaUon  of 
Puerto  Rico  U  total.  It  is  not  only  our  ^d 
our  coasts,  our  principal  roads,  our  ports 
and  our  weather  stations  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  mUltary  ap- 
p^tus.  Even  more  Important  Is  the  direct 
Sntrol  of  united  States  Armed  Forces  over 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  population,  upon  which 
compulsory     military     service     has     been 

^pSerto  Rlcans  have  no  voUng  representa- 
tive in  the  United  States  Congress  nor  par- 
ticipate m  the  elecUon  of  the  President  of 
tha?  nation.  Neither  do  we  want  It.  Our  peo- 
Die  which  form  a  nation  different  from  the 
united  States,  wants  to  command  Its  own 
desUny  freely,  independently  and  with 
sovereignty  What  we  want  is  to  deprive  Con- 
gress from  any  Jurisdiction  over  o^r  /latlon 
to  that  our  people  may  govern  »tself^It  is 
that  United  States  Congress  In  which  Puerto 
Rico  U  not  and  does  not  want  to  be  rep- 
rerented.  that  passes  the  laws,  nilllta^  and 
otherwise,  that  affect  the  people  of  Puerto 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  never  par- 
Uclpated  neither  In  the  passing  or  the  Im- 
olemenution  of  United  States  military  laws. 
Not  even  in  the  bureaucratic  apparatus 
which  administers  the  mUltary  laws  have  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  any  direct  participation 

In  the  past,  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
long  prison  sentences  If  they  violated  the 
compulsory  military  service  law,  a  great  many 
Puerto  Rlcan  youths  were  forced  to  bow  to 
the  draft.  Puerto  Rlcan  soldiers  drafted  by 
the  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  had  to  flght 
in  World  War  11  and  in  the  Korean  War.  as 
well  as  now  in  the  colonial  war  of  aggres- 
sion waged  by  the  United  States  against  the 
oeople  of  Viet  Nam.  Within  the  Armed  Forces 
Sthe  United  States,  Puerto  RIcans  are  sub- 
ject to  all  kinds  of  political,  racial  and  na- 
tional discrimination.  Puerto  Rico  U  for^ 
to  supply  more  soldiers  than  any  «t*te  of(^M 
Union  The  rate  of  Puerto  RIcans  drafted  in 
relation  to  the  islands  populaUon.  la  four- 
fold m  comparison  with  Americana. 

Popular  reeUtance  to  compulsory  mlUtary 
service  appeared  In  Puerto  Rico  during  Wwld 
War  II.  Many  Puerto  RIcans.  foUowtng  the 
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preachings  of  the  Nationalist  Party  of  Puerto 
mcTled  by  the  Apostle  of  Indef"'!^^" 
don  Pedro  Alblzu  Campos,  faced  long  JaJl 
sentences  In  federal  prisons  for  opposing  the 
draft.  Also  during  the  Korean  War  many 
Puerto  Rlcans  preferred  imprisonment  to 
Induction. 

But  massive  national  opposition  to  the 
draft  began  In  1965  with  the  escalation  of 
the  VS.  mlUtary  aggression  to  Viet  Nam. 
Since  then,  thousands  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
youths  have  refused  Induction  in  the  Unlt^ 
States  Armed  Forces,  thus  defying  the  U.S. 
mlUtary  power. 

More  than  100  Puerto  Rlcan  youths  have 
faced  judicial  arraignments  in  the  United 
States  Federal  District  Court  In  Puerto  Rico 
for  having  refused  Induction  orders  from  . 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces.  Only  three 
of  them  have  been  brought  to  O^al:  ^^^ 
only  one  has  been  convicted.  Edwin  Fellcl- 
ano  Graf als  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in 
prison  by  federal  Judge  Hiram  Cancio  for 
refusing  induction.  The  sentence  was  later 
reduced  to  one  hour  In  prison  and  appeal^ 
to  the  Boston  CUcuit  Court  of  Appeals.  These 
facu  show  h'.w  deep  is  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
sentiment  against  the  compulsory  military 

service. 

In  November  1969  and  May  1970.  two  mas- 
sive antl  compulsory  military  service  dem- 
onstrations were  held  in  San  Juan.  Both  of 
them  one  over  40.000  strong,  were  organized 
by  Puerto  Rlcan  organizations  as  the  Pro 
independence  Movement,  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Independence  Party,  the  Labor  Christian 
Youth  and  the  Committee  of  Resistance  to 
Compulsory  Military  Service.  They  were  two 
of  the  biggest  popular  demonstrations  ever 
staged  m  our  country. 

Puerto  Rican  youth  has  expressed  Its  anU- 
dralt  sentiment  by  other  means.  Selective 
Service  Registration  cards  have  bwn  sent  to 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet 
Nam  Many  youths  have  not  only  refusea 
induction,  but  have  also  refused  registra- 
tion m  the  Selective  Service  System.  Resist- 
ance to  compulsory  military  service  has  also 
been  expressed  In  a  consistent  revolutionary 
struggle  against  the  ROTC  program  and  fa- 
cilities at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  the 
ROTC  building  at  Rio  Piedras  Campus  has 
been  burned  twice  by  the  students.  Also, 
clandestine  revolutionary  groups  have  placed 
numerous  ffre-bombs  in  Selective  Service  of- 
fices throughout  the  Island,  thus  expressing 
armed  revolutionary  opposition  to  the 
United  States  military  apparatus  In  Puerto 

Puerto  Rico's  Committee  of  Resistant  to 
compulsory   Military   Service   U   a   patriotic 
oreanlzatlon  composed  by  members  of  dif- 
ferent political,  social,  labor,  religious  and 
youth  groups.  It  Is  a  united  front  of  tJie 
Puerto  Rican  people  against  the  most  vio- 
lent  colonial    imposition   on   Puerto   Rico: 
compulsory  military  service.  Our  Committee 
guides  the  struggle  against  compulsory  mlU- 
tary service  towards  the  following  objectives: 
(1)  The  developing  of  the  Committee  as  an 
instrument  of  unity  among  all  Puerto  Rlcan 
patriotic  organizations:    (2)   Developing  the 
struggle  against  compulsory  military  service 
as  the  crucial  element  in  the  struggle  ^^the 
independence  of  Puerto  Rico:  and  (3)  Creat- 
ing a  conscience  for  active  resistance  against 
the  compulsory  MlUtary  Service  Law  among 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  youth.  As  a  part  «  this 
effort  the  Committee  has  appealed  directly 
to  the  young  for  resistance  to  the  imposition 
of  that  law.  „,  ^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Committee.  DT;^  «*«*«[ 
Divlla  Alonso,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Jost  MUton 
Soltero.  National  Director  of  Activities,  have 
stated  that  the  struggle  of  the  Committee  is 
••a  campaign  of  clvU  disobedience  inade  Jh 
endorsement  of  the  resistance  (of  the  draft) 
for  political  reasons",  because  "the  colonl^ 
situation  (Of  Puerto  Rico)  renders  the  United 
States  tocapable  of  taWng  legal  action  against 


a  people   which   stands  up   to  demand  its 
riKhts  of  sovereignty  and  Its  political  liberty. 

Puerto  Rlcos  Committee  of  Resistance  to 
Compulsory  Military  Service  declares  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  moral 
authority  whatsoever  to  maintain  a  colon  al 
reeime  In  Puerto  Rico  and  to  continue  legis- 
lating over  the  life  of  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
Dle  The  Committee  thus  demands  once  more 
that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  abolUh 
the  Compulsory  MUltary  Service  law  for 
Puerto  Rlcans.  that  Puerto  Rico  be  excluded 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  military  laws  of 
the  united  States  and  that  it  formaUy  and 
solemnly    recognize   Puerto   Rico's   national 

'^The^  clTm^'ttee  of  Resistance  to  Compul- 
sory MUltary  Service  appeals  to  all  demo- 
cxallc  forces  of  tiie  people  of  the  United 
S-.at«s  for  endorsement  to  the  struggle  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  against  Compulsory 
MUltary  Service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  t>- 
Unlted  States  and  for  Puerto  Rico's  Inde- 

^^SStwlthstandlng  the  obstacles  we  may  find 
on  our  way,  we  wUl  develop  ever  more  stxong- 
?>  o,^s'™^e  for  Uberation.  The  bigger  the 
opposition  ^  find  on  our  way  tiie  lafger  the 
liberation  force  tiiat  wUl  be  developed  untu 
wr  achieve  tiie  goal  of  independence  for 
Puerto  Rico. 


POSITION    Favohino    a    VOLDNTABT    MnXTAEY 

(By  Thcwnaa  Undsley) 

STATEMXNT    OP    TESTIMONY 

This  tesunony  U  the  result  of  <Uf  "fsl^ns 
assemblies,  and  the  current  tUne  of  crisis  on 
t^T^puses  of  several  Midwestern  coUeges. 
it  IS  a  sUtement  that  calls  for  an  under- 
standing of  youth  and  for  tiie  opportunity 
tohave  the  voice  of  draft  age  youth,  that  is. 
thc«^  most  affected  by  its  ^equities,  g Iven 
significant  hearing  and  proportionate  weight 
in  any  consideration  of  the  present  pea^e- 
t?me  draft  system.   Though   I  "a"^   ^hat 
this  testunony  Is  drawn  from  orJy  a  small 
Dortion  of  the  nation's  draft  age  men.  we 
Kve  that  the  statements  of  this  testimony 
KTve  voice  to  a  vast  majority  of  that  age 
Iroup  This  statement  is  a  reasoned  analysis 
?om  the  eyes  of  draft  age  youth    also  a 
Snallzatlon   of   the    1-creaslng   d^«atls- 
ractlon  and  contempt  among  youth  for  the 
draft   its  inefficiency,  and  Its  accep'  ed  posl- 
tlon  m  a  free  society.  No  attempt  at  reason, 
however,  can  be  disjointed  from  the  dlslUu^ 
slon  regarding  the  draft  that  youth   have 
ex^rlelc^  in  the  past  few  years.  This  brief 
sta^ment  hopes  to  capsulize  some  of  the 
ureency  of  the  Issue. 

It  is  tune  for  a  new  military  manpower 
DoUcy.  we  must  go  beyond  rhetoric.  Action 
must  be  tiiken  to  end  the  draft  as  soon  as 
possible.  Now.  more  than  ever,  ^^e  are  in  a 
^tlon  to  replace  the  draft  with  a  oom- 
metely  volunteer  armed  force  as  a  step  prac- 
tical and  necessary  for  national  defense. 

Under  the  specific  endorsement  of  repre- 
sentative organizations.  Mr.  Gerard  B.  Noon- 
an.   Registrar   of   Loras   College   and   Draft 
Bokrd   Chauroan   of  the   Dubuque  County 
Draft  Board,  and  I  have  purposely  decided  to 
submit  testimony  together  for  the  voluntajj 
mlUtary  as  a  far  more  honorable,  desU^bie, 
and  successful  way  of  supplying  nia^P?^' 
far  defense  than  the  apparently  self-defeat- 
ing principle  of  conscription.  Our  Joint  testi- 
mSny  glvee  evidence  that  there  Is  an  under- 
standing of  generations  In  the  far-reaching 
problems  of  conscription.  Tee*Unony  llkeoure 
for  a  voluntary  service  Is  the  sound,  loglc^. 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  Inadequacies  and 
incompatibilities  of  the  draft  process.  Since 
we  were  not  able  to  submit  testUnony  orally 
to  the  Senate  Committees,  we  are  submitting 
It  here  m  part  by  written  fo™-.  because  of 
the  Unportanoe  of  this  Issue  and  Its  irnpact 
on  the  Uves  of  most  Americans,  I  beUeve  it 
U  crucial  to  hear  the  voice  of  that  age  group 
most  affected. 


We  are  attempting  to  replace  disillusion 
vplth  something  positive.  For  a  man  to  be 
conscripted  and  held  Involuntarily  and  paid 
a  substandard  wage  for  his  service,  this  comes 
very  close,  in  the  minds  of  many  young 
people,  to  an  Institutionalized  force  of  "slave 
labor"  which  we  have  fought  In  every  major 
war  to  eliminate  and  declare  Is  not  a  part  of 
our  democratic  process.  It  has  taken  a  toll. 
As  the  Gates  Commission  Report  states: 
"However  necessary  conscription  may  have 
been  In  World  War  n.  It  has  revealed  many 
disadvantages  In  the  past  generation.  It  has 
been  a  costly,  Inequitable,  and  divisive  pro- 
cedure for  recruiting  men  for  the  armed 
forces.  It  has  Imposed  heavy  burdens  on  a 
small  minority  of  young  men  .  .  ."  It  perhaps 
served  the  purpose  of  Its  time  when  Initially 
the  draft  vras  designed  as  a  necessity  to  meet 
the  threat  of  a  national  emergency  that 
caUed  for  the  mobUlzatlon  of  a  massive  land 
army,  but  It  is  not  the  type  of  system  to  be 
considered  lightly.  The  legitimacy  in  any  so- 
ciety should  be  under  constant  scrutiny  and 
Its  presence  a  chaUenge  to  a  democratic 
people. 

The  draft  has  proved  to  this  group,  espe- 
cially m  the  last  year,  to  be  neither  a  success- 
ful nor  honorable  Institution,  because  of  the 
wide  variety  of  adverse  effects  produced  by 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  forced  conscrip- 
tion in  a  free  society.  The  Gates  Commission 
Report  noted  from  Its  findings  that:  "It  has 
weakened  the  political  fabric  of  our  society 
and  impaired  the  deUcate  web  of  shared 
values  that  alone  enable  a  free  society  to 
exist."  The  presence  of  the  draft  Is  Increas- 
ingly Impractical  and  antagonistic  In  the 
eyes  of  those  faced  with  the  needless  disrup- 
tion of  their  lives  when  there  Is  a  more 
practical,  legitimate  alternative  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs — ^that  of  the  all-volunteer 
armed  force.  The  maintenance  of  such  a 
draft  against  the  alternatives  produces  the 
only  logical  and  honest  result,  that  of  criti- 
cism and  resistance  on  the  part  of  youth. 

As  students  continue  to  gain  an  Identity  or 
self-consciousness  as  a  group.  It  becomes 
clearer  to  them  that  there  Is  unnecessary 
abuse,  extreme  Injustice,  and  misunderstand- 
ing which  is  being  played  on  them  specifi- 
cally. They  feel  more  a  part  of  society  as  they 
overcome  educational  disadvantages  there- 
by escaping  the  syndrome  of  Ignorance  and 
begin  to  assume  responslblUty  only  to  find 
serious  Inconsistencies  and  demands  of  the 
draft  with  no  alternatives,  no  compromise, 
no  trust.  In  regard  to  this,  the  Gates  Com- 
mission observed:  "Compelling  service 
through  a  draft  undermines  respect  for  gov- 
ernment by  forcing  an  individual  to  serve 
when  and  in  the  manner  the  government  de- 
cides, regardless  of  his  own  values  and  tal- 
ents." Even  now.  this  confrontation  is  open 
and  tangible,  though  not  necessarily  spec- 
tacular; but,  as  was  brought  out  In  one  group 
discussion.  "Its  symptoms,  general  dissatis- 
faction, widespread  malaise,  and  contempt 
for  those  In  power,  are  difficult  to  put  down, 
since  their  meaning  Is  never  unequivocal." 
And  as  the  very  respected  Historian  Hannah 
Arendt  has  said:  "Contempt  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  springs  of  revolution." 

I  suggest  that  Ignm'lng  the  presence  of 
contempt  which  Is  obvious  among  draft  age 
youth  and  the  larger  part  of  civilian  so- 
ciety by  retaining  the  draft  system  will  pro- 
duce a  dangerous  environment  for  our  so- 
ciety. By  turning  values  away  from  the  in- 
tegrity of  man  to  political  expediency,  as 
the  draft  system  seems  to  have  facilitated 
in  recent  years,  we  can  expect  men  to  lose 
sight  of  their  meaning,  their  liberty,  their 
loyalty.  When  values  are  based  on  something 
as  arbitrary  and  manipulated  as  govern- 
ment Interests,  then  there  is  created,  from 
an  atmosphere  of  abuse  and  deception,  that 
unique  environment  for  revolution. 

The  people  of  my  own  geography  in  the 
Mid-West  are  Increasingly  united  in  their 
beUef  that  replacement  of  the  draft  with  a 


volunteer  mlUtary  is  now  both  realistic  and 
necessary.  Their  endorsement  of  this  testi- 
mony declares  that.  And  having  Uved  in  a 
community  sharing  the  same  age,  pressures, 
ideals  and  frustrations,  they  believe  that  a 
continuation  of  the  draft  will  produce  a 
domestic  crisis  with  a  very  serious  threat  to 
our  national  security. 

Even  among  the  veterans  organizations 
on  campus  there  is  a  unanimous  concern 
about  the  draft,  and  its  antagonistic  effect 
on  the  patriotism  of  youth.  They  have 
spoken  of  the  obvious  Injustice  of  the  de- 
ferment system  which  provides  a  refuge  to 
a  large  arbitrarily  defined  group,  who  are 
smart  or  rich  enough  to  find  their  way  under 
its  roof,  while  a  draftable  few  are  left  to 
face  forced  service.  They  have  also  discussed 
the  need  not  only  of  restoring  respectabiUty 
to  the  defensive  services,  but  also  of  a  need 
of  efficient  personnel.  Both,  they  concluded, 
could  be  accomplished  by  an  end  to  the  draft 
system  as  It  presenUy  functions.  Some  of  the 
organizations  involved  In  this  testimony, 
have  expressed  the  view  that  the  status  quo 
could  be  changed  constructively  and  the  so- 
ciety improved  peacefuUy.  by  responsible  and 
responsive  government.  There  exists  a  hope 
that  Congress,  the  last  calm  voice  of  the 
people.  wiU  resolve  the  issue  of  the  draft, 
but  It  has  reached  that  point  In  the  nUnds 
of  many  that  if  it  Is  not  settled  In  Con- 
gress, and  that  voice  not  heard,  then  a  voice 
should  rise  from  the  streets,  which  has 
proved  before  to  be  a  less  desirable  yet  ef- 
fective means  of  significant  change. 

Any  reform  of  the  administrative  or  oper- 
ational structure  of  the  system  cannot  re- 
move the  stigma  of  involuntary  servitude 
which  seems  the  essence  of  mUltary  con- 
scription, especlaUy  \n  peace  time.  A  volun- 
tary military  would  eliminate  the  mequlties 
of  the  selective  service  system  and  end  the 
injustice  of  forcing  some  to  serve  while  al- 
lowing the  majority  to  escape.  And  with  its 
reduced  turnover,  it  would  provide  a  more 
efficient  and  effective  mUltary.  Success  in 
lifting  conscription  from  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can youth  would  also  mean  an  important 
release  of  energy  and  optimism  throughout 
the  whole  society. 

We  believe  the  draft  exists  now  because  of 
restricted  leadership  and  vision.  Because  of 
the  long  toleration  of  the  draft  through  the 
cold  war.  leaders  have  begun  to  function 
with  an  Increasingly  narrow  vision  of  liberty, 
and  such  an  acceptance  by  society  Is  "weak- 
ening our  moral  and  democratic  fiber."  The 
suppression  of  individual  rights  remains 
suppression,  the  evil  remains  evU,  the  per- 
celver  merely  becomes  less  sharp  In  his  per- 
ception. It  has  been  said  that  If  It  did  not 
already  exist,  such  a  sj-stem  would  be  Im- 
possible to  Invent  today.  Such  an  arbitrary, 
manipulated  use  of  a  certain  segment  of 
society  would  cause  such  indignation  that 
it  would  never  be  bom  now.  There  Is  no 
other  segment  of  society  that  would  tolerate 
such  a  system  of  forced  service;  this  in  it- 
self reveals  something  of  the  contempt  for 
the  present  draft  system  on  the  part  of  the 
majority.  Tet  It  Is  imposed  upon  youth  with 
all  Its  Injustice  and  malfunction.  This  sug- 
gests to  some,  the  Inability  of  those  in  power 
to  look  for  responsible  alternatives  Is  there 
a  reason  we  should  not  be  expected  to  sense 
some  hopelessness  In  the  face  of  such  in- 
stitutions we  are  caUed  upon  to  "honor"? 

Since  we  are  almost  poUtlcally  Impotent, 
we  have  less  control  over  our  social  lives  and 
feel  we  are  denied  an  understanding.  There 
exists  with  this  the  frustration  of  trying  to 
live  our  freedoms  In  a  free  society.  We  are 
denied  the  right  to  choose  to  serve  our  co\m- 
try,  which  In  the  minds  of  youth,  is  vastly 
more  Important  than  to  any  other  age  group. 
No  other  system  In  society  demands  such 
absolute  obedience  of  an  Individual,  or  such 
an  Involuntary  forfeiture  of  individual  Uber- 
ties.  Individual  Uberty  has  been  called  the 
"ultimate  right  in  a  democracy,  it  Is  not  a 


concession  that  can  be  withdrawn  or  that 
must  be  paid  for  by  mlUtary  service." 

We  have  rationalized  the  presence  of  a 
system  that  abrogates  a  man's  rights  as  an 
unfortunate  but  dire  necessity.  Now  the 
Gates  Commission  Ref>ort  provides  that 
necessary  assurance,  the  absence  of  which 
was  used  before  as  an  excuse  to  retain  the 
draft,  that  sufficient  numbers  can  be  brought 
into  military  service  on  a  completely  volun- 
teer basis.  And  If  Congress  has  any  Intention 
of  trying  to  eUmlnate  forced  conscription, 
now  is  the  best,  yet  most  crucial  time,  at 
least  to  try  it.  Now,  there  Is  Uttie  reason, 
except  force  of  habit,  to  maintain  the  draft. 
We  think  it  is  hyprocrlsy  to  a  free  society 
and  something  we  cannot  tolerate. 

THB    DEFEAT   OF    AKEKICA 

This  Is  the  first  generation  to  have  to  grow 
up  under  the  constant  presence  of  systematic 
forced  service.  We  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  choose  to  serve  our  country,  and.  as  a 
result,  we  are  not  only  denied  responsibility 
by  a  seemingly  distrustful  society  but  also 
take  Uttle  pride  In  the  forced  "service"  and 
eventually  Identify  this  compulsion  with  the 
systems  and  institutions  of  government. 
Compulsion  of  this  kind  In  any  history, 
including  American,  has  never  inspired 
patriotism. 

To  the  founding  fathers,  "foundation  of 
freedom"  meant  the  foundation  In  practice 
of  participatory  democracy;  this  was  to  be 
the  great  experiment  of  America.  Instead, 
we  have  turned  to  the  contradiction  of  the 
"silent  majority"  as  the  epitome  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  No  wonder  youth  feels  that 
democracy  Is  failing.  As  we  Interpret  It  fac- 
ing the  draft.  It  is.  We  are  encouraged  to 
remain  sUent,  we  are  frustrated  In  attempts 
to  do  anything.  Voluntary  participation 
therefore.  Is  a  nonentity  for  us  on  the  na- 
tional scene.  Apparently  the  Individual  Is 
expected  to  accept  this  personal  insignifi- 
cance, dissolve  himself  in  a  higher  power, 
and  then  feel  proud  in  participating  In  the 
strength  and  glory  of  this  higher  power. 
But  this  Is  the  destruction  of  freedom.  It  is 
a  forfeit  of  self-reaUzatlon.  It  declares  nuU 
and  void  most  queries  Into  the  nature  of 
man's  progress.  It  Is  a  contradiction  of  the 
philosophy  that  brought  America  to  be. 
It  Is  an  evasion  of  Ufe. 

The  courage  It  took  our  country's  founders 
to  turn  from  history  In  the  sense  of  making 
a  new  beginning  Is  the  courage  of  men  of 
great  purpose.  It  Is  a  great  purpose  we  caU 
for  now.  We  need  to  understand  again  the 
meanings  that  were  attached  to  the  words  of 
our  "self -evident"  truths,  our  principles  of 
govM-nment,  our  philosophy  of  life. 

A    NEED    FOB    REPEAL 

We  conclude  that  the  present  Selective 
Service  System  retains  that  basic  injustice  of 
requiring  some  to  serve  and  others  not  to 
serve;  e6p>ecially  student  deferments  where 
financial  adequacy  or  other  such  arbitrary 
measurements  are  used  to  put  the  burden 
on  others.  Aside  from  the  deferment  system 
itself,  t^e  draft  creates  enormous  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety  for  mllUons  which  is 
unnecessary,  and  It  is  inefficient  from  the 
mlUtary  point  of  view,  since  It  faUs  to  re- 
cruit men  with  a  stable  commitment  to 
service.  This  is  seen  consistently  by  those 
In  the  mlUtary.  General  Leroy  Anderson  has 
said:  "Certainly  a  better  standard  of  per- 
f<Hmance  wUl  be  achieved  by  a  much  smaUer 
number  of  properly  paid  professional  mlU- 
tary personnel  supported  by  civilian  em- 
ployees where  feasible."  His  professional  ob- 
servations led  him  to  favor  the  total  repeal 
of  the  draft:  "The  draft  Is  a  terrible  injus- 
tice, not  simply  a  poorly  conceived  system  in 
need  of  rep«ar.  Let  vis  end  it  and  restore 
the  voluntary  spirit  to  the  miUtary."  The 
first  steps  should  Include  the  elimination  al 
the  hidden  "tax-ln-kind"  imposed  upon  first 
term  service  men  and  their  substandard 
pay  raise  to  reasonable  levels.  The  rest  of  the 
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loot  soldier  less  and  I^m  greai.   lu 

S^T^  mendou^Ss  due  to  a  high  turn- 
^^/a^d  redundant  training  wUl  be  eUm- 

stliutlon.  commission 

.Jt""A  m^mTraL'^aS-v^lunteer  force 
rid  streSrn  our  ^^reedo-  Remove  - 

'"^  °^  Ces'  rnTfnh  nce'?Srdlgnlty." 
^rdrr  ::•  s^simatlcauy  ^^e.roylng  ^ur 

^XchTo^l^^^^S^^^^^^ 

&'^yhrnoSrTystem.Ulslnvaluahi^^ 
IS^^rSrtoV%r?r^  ISrSctlons 
V^rd/aTw^h'  Tvc^uXTs^stlm 
P^'^fn  »^  a  malor  st*p  toward  restoring  op- 
^Ssm1nd"^st  in^a  dUlllusloned  youth. 
We  urge  an  end  to  the  draft  now. 
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RECENT  PRESroENTIAL  ANNOUNCE- 
M^  OP  COMMISSION  ON  STA- 
TISTICS 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
escaped  public  notice,  but  ^^^y.^^^p^: 
terested  in  the  performance  of  our  Fea 
?r^?titSucal  Sst^m.  last  Wednes^y. 
August  12.  was  a  notable  date.  On  that 
day  the  President  announced  the  ap- 
SSLtment  of  a  distinguish^!  Commission 
nf  14  individuals  to  undertake  the  niost 
SmJlSe  reSew  of  the  Federal  statistical 
svSem  in  at  least  20  years.  I  particularly 
weibomrthis  action  by  the  President  be- 
S  the  subcommittee  on  Economic 
SUtistics  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  chairman   has  for 
many  years  has  been  investigatmg  vari- 
S^lp^cific  aspects  of  this  system  which 
generates  the  information  and  statistical 
data  used  by  this  Congress,  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  the  regulatory  commi^ions 
and  by  private  business  and  the  univer- 
sities to  understand  our  economy  and  ovx 
society.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  useful  review  of  this  system.  This 
seems  a  place  where  a  Prwidential  com- 
mission could  be  useful.  We  wish  It  weU 


and  offer  our  cooperation.  We  look  for- 
ward with  great  interest  to  its  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  and  promise 
the  Commission  an  early  hearing  upon 
completion  of  its  work. 

The  President  has  wisely  chosen  one 
of  America's  most  eminent  scholars  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  these  problems  in 
the  person  of  W.  Allen  Wallis.  president 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  to  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  The  Vice 
Chairman  is  the  equally  distingu^hed 
professor  of  statistics  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Frederick  Mosteller.  the  former 
president  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  White  House  annoimcement  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission  and  the 
full    membership    be    printed    in    the 

R.FCORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

White  House  Announcement 
The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commission  of  1*  distin- 
guished Americans  to  undertake  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Federal  Statistical  System  In 
order  to  maximize  this  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  the  Government.  W  AHe^ 
Wallls.  President  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, win  be  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
and  Frederick  Mosteller.  Professor  of  Stat  s- 
Ucs  Harvard  University,  will  be  Vice  Chair- 
man. Daniel  B.  Rathbun.  Director.  Naval 
warfare  Analysis  Group  of  the  Center  for 
Naval  Analysis,  will  serve  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  CommUslon  staff. 

The  Commission  will  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Federal  statistics  pro- 
gram. The  last  appraisal  of  the  Federal  sta- 
tistical program  under  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission occurred  more  than  twenty  years 
Tgo  Since  that  time,  sixty  million  persons 
have  been  added  to  the  nation's  POP;^**  "^ 
and  our  economy  has  more  than  doubled 
in  size;  the  complexity  of  society  here 
and  abroad  has  Increased  enormoiwly; 
and  data  processing  technology  has  been 
revolutionized. 

in  response  to  these  developments  and  be- 
cause of  major  advances  In  the  social  and 
physical  sciences,  there  has  been  vigorous 
erowth  In  the  demand  for  more  prompt,  more 
accurate,  more  comprehensive,  and  more  de- 
tailed statlsucs.  TO  deal  with  these  Issues, 
answers  to  three  basic  questions  are  needed. 
(1)  What  are  our  present  and  future  needs 
for  information  about  the  functioning  of 
our  economy  and  society?  (2)  How  can  we 
minimize  the  burden  on  respondents  and 
insure  that  privacy  and  confldentlallty  are 
protected?  (3)  How  can  we  •"•ganlzePederai 
activities  for  the  most  effective  production 
and  utilization  of  staUstlcs? 

The  examination  of  these  fundamental  Is- 
sues and  the  recommendations  thereto  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  publlc^he  Con- 
eress  and  the  Executive  Branch.  The  review 
%\\\  take  into  account  the  interests  of  those 
Who  supply  and  use  statistical  If  ofmat'on. 
as  well  as  those  who  are  aware  of  the  height - 
tfned  place  of  statistics  In  our  "oclety.  The 
Commission  wlU  seek  the  views  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  individuals  and  representative 
of  groups  with  interests  In  specialized  fields. 
The  President  has  directed  that  the  Com- 
mission present  its  recommendations  by 
June  30.  1971. 

The  Commission  Includes  recognized  ex- 
nertfi  m  the  field  of  economic  and  social  sta- 
ttstlcs  as  well  as  individuals  from  business 
labor,  and  the  law.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  are: 


VICE  CHAIRMAN 

Dr  Frederick  Mosteller.  Professor  of  Sta- 
tistics. Department  of  StaUstlcs.  Harvard 
University.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 
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CHAIRMAN 

W.  Allen  Wallls.  Chancellor.  University  of 
Rochester.  Rochester,  New  York. 


OTHER     MEMBERS 

Frank  D.  Stella,  19180  Gainsborough  Road. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dr  Ansley  J.  Coale,  Office  of  Population 
Research,    Princeton    University,    Princeton. 

New  Jersey.  ^       „     ^      »„. 

Dr  Paul  M.  Densen,  Director,  Center  for 
Community  Health  and  Medical  Care,  Har- 
vard University.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Dr  Solomon  Pabrlcant.  Member  of  Re- 
search Staff.  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  Inc..  261  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  New  York.  ^  , 

Robert  D.  Fisher.  523  West  6th  Street.  Los 
Angeles.  California. 

Dr  W  Braddock  Hickman,  President,  Fea- 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland. 

Professor  William  H.  Kruskal,  Department 
of  Statistics,  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago, 

Illinois.  „        ♦«,.„♦ 

Professor  Stanley  Lebergott,  Department 
of  Economics,  Weselyan  University.  Middle- 
town.  Connecticut. 

Richard  M.  Scammon.  Director.  Elections 
Research  Center.  Governmental  Affairs  In- 
stitute. Washington.  D.C. 

William  H.  Shaw.  Assistant  to  the  Treas- 
urer. E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Company, 
Inc.,'  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

James  A.  Suffrldge,  4000,  25th  Place,  N.. 
Arlington.  Virginia.  ^     ,  o*. 

Dr  John  W.  Tukey,  Department  of  Sta- 
tlsUcs,  Princeton  University.  Princeton.  New 
Jersey. 

EXECUTIVE    DIBECTOR 

Daniel  B.  Rathbun.  DUector.  Naval  War- 
fare Analysis  Group.  Center  for  Naval  Analy- 
ses, ArUngton.  Virginia. 

YAF  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE 
VOLUNTARY  MILITARY 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  sponsored  a  symposium  on  the 
voluntary  miUtary.  This  group  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  conservative  youth  politi- 
cal organization  and  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  they  have  decided  to  back 
the  volunteer  army  concept.  Their  en- 
thusiastic participation  in  this  effort 
speaks  well  for  today's  generation  of 
young  Americans,  which,  as  I  have  often 
said,  is  the  best  that  I  have  seen  come 

along.  - 

There  was  an  interesting  exchange  of 
thoughts  at  the  meeting,  and  I  believe  a 
great  many  new  arguments  were  devel- 
oped in  support  of  the  voluntary  miUtary 
that  the  general  public,  and  perhaps 
some  Members  of  Congress  as  well,  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study.  I  know 
that  I  heard  several  new  points  explored, 
and  I  would  like  to  try  some  of  these  out 
once  the  debate  opens  on  our  voluntary 
military  amendment. 

In  order  that  the  record  of  the  YAF 
symposium  can  be  avaUable  for  consid- 
eration and  use  during  the  forthcoming 
Senate  discussions  about  the  volunteer 
army  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  August  12  YAF  meeting 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Tranbcwft  or  the  Symposium  on  the  Vol- 

UNTAKT    MnJTARY 

Mr  David  Ancock  (YAF  Coordinator).  As 
all  of  you  know,  on  July  7.  Senator  Hatfield 
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introduced  In  the  Senate,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  military  appropriations  bill,  legisla- 
tion  which    would    establish    a    voluntot^- 
mllltary   force,  effective  July   1.   1971.  The 
scheduled    vote    of    the    voluntary-mUltary 
vote  is  planned  for  about  August   19   and 
the  purpose  of  this  symposium  today  is  to 
present  a  conservative  viewpoint  of  the  vol- 
unury  mUltary  for  those  Congressmen  who 
wish  to  send  representatives.  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom  is  sponsoring  this.  We  have 
sent  out  our  voluntary-mllltery  packets  to 
all  the  Congressional  offices,  we  have  sent 
out    personal    letters    by    Professor    Milton 
Friedman  and  Frank  Mier  endorsing  the  con- 
cept of  a  voluntary  military.  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom  is  very  honored  today  to 
Inaugurate  the  symposium.  We  have  a  top- 
notch  line-up  of  speakers:  Randall  Teague, 
our  Executive  Director  of  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom:  Doctor  Milton  Friedman,  Pro- 
fessor  of   Economics   at   the   University   of 
Chicago;  Dean  WiUlam  Meckllng.  Director  of 
Research  for  the  Gates  Commission  Report, 
and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  at  the 
University   of   Rochester:    General   Thomas 
Lane:  and  at  11:00  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
will  be  here. 

As  I  said  this  bUl  was  Introduced  on 
July  7'  since  then  we  have  approximately 
15  co-sponsors  of  the  Voluntary-Military 
Amendment  ranging  from  liberal  to  conserv- 
ative. It  is  not  a  partisan  effort  In  any  sense 
of  the  word.  I  would  like  to  Introduce  Ran- 
dall Cornell  Teague,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  who  will 
speak  on  "The  Student  and  the  Draft",  and 
what  young  Americans  for  Freedom  is  doing 
about  the  Voluntary-Military. 

Mr.  Randall  Teague.  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come you  all  here  this  morning.  YAF  has 
been  engaged  for  the  past  four  or  five  years 
In  active  program  in  support  of  the  voluntary 
military.  What  makes  the  YAF  position  very 
different  from  that  of  many  other  youth 
organizations  is  that  YAF  Is  known  quite 
openly  as  a  conservative  youth  organization. 
YAF  has  supported  the  policies  of  eventual 
victory  over  communism  is  Southeast  Asia. 
We  have  supported  the  President's  position 
on  Cambodia.  In  general  over  the  past  10 
years  we  have  supported  a  strong  national 
defense  and  a  policy  of  responsible  antl- 
communlsm.  I  think  that  most  of  the  other 
youth  orgiinizatlons  that  are  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  proposals  for  a  voluntary  military 
system  probably  do  not  aU  so  share  those 
other  positions. 

We  do  support  the  voluntary  military  be- 
cause we  do  believe  the  draft  to  be  a  denial 
to  an  individual's  right  to  live  his  life  as 
he  chooses.  We  support  the  voluntary  mili- 
tary because  we  believe  that  governments 
are  Instituted  among  men  to  protect  the 
right  to  live,  not  to  destroy.  We  support  the 
voluntary  military  because  we  beUeve  the 
draft  has  been  basic  to  every  authoritarian 
regime,  whether  It  be  feudal,  communist  or 
fascist,  and  because  we  believe  it  to  be 
largely  incompatible  with  a  free  society. 

YAP  supports  the  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  a  voluntary  military. 
This  amendment  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  We  beUeve  the  legislative  enactment 
of  the  substance  of  the  Gates  Commission  re- 
port to  be  overdue.  Our  only  reservation 
about  the  amendment  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Is  in  our  opinion  its  faUure  to  ade- 
quately provide  the  President  with  stand-by 
authority  to  relnsUtute  the  draft  in  times 
of  national  emergency  or  war.  YAF's  official 
policy  position  in  support  of  the  voluntary 
military  has  always  been  predicated  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  system  would  first 
be  instituted  during  a  time  of  peace.  While 
we  are  not  now  in  such  a  period.  YAF  felt 
it  was  not  Inconsistent  with  our  long-stand- 
ing position  to  support  the  amendment  now. 
inasmuch  as  we  appear  to  at  least  be  mov- 
ing towards  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  do 
think,  however,  that  some  safeguard,  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security  and  the  balanc- 
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Ing  of  priorities  as  to  national  security,  might 
be  provided  for  In  the  amendment. 

our  program  here  today  Is  designed  to 
provide  members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  their  staffs  and  representatives  of 
the  press  with  information  about  volun- 
tary military  from  different  perspectives.  We 
have  the  presenUtion  by  Mr.  Friedman  on 
the  economic  aspects;  Mr.  MeckUng  on  the 
administrative  aspects;  Gen.  Lane,  a  former 
major-general  in  the  United  States  Army, 
discussing  why  the  voluntary  miUtary  sys- 
tem is  a  preferable  system:  and  political 
perspectives  on  the  amendment  and  on  the 
system  ItseU  by  Senator  Goldwater. 

Dr    Milton  Friedman,    (Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Chicago) .  I  have  been 
connected  with  a  great  many  controversial 
Issues  for  quite  a  long  time  and  the  Issue 
of  the  voluntary  mUltary  has  one  charac- 
terUtlc  that  I  have  never  observed  in  any 
other  issue:  that  Is,  I  have  yet  to  see  any- 
body who  went  carefuUy  Into  the  subject 
of  the  voluntary  nUlltary,  whatever  hU  Ini- 
tial position,  who  has  not  increased  his  sup- 
port for  it.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  single  person 
who  undertook  to  examine  the  evidence  who 
moved,  for  example,  from  support  for  a  vol- 
untary military  to  support  for  the  draft,  not 
a    single    person.    I    have    observed    many 
people  of  various  backgrounds  and  Interests 
move  the  other  way,  and  I  think  that  speaks 
something  for  the  evidence.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  this  in  the  connection  with 
our  Commission,  the  Gates  Commission,  of 
which  I  was  honored  to  be  a  member.  That 
Commission  had  people  on  it  from  a  very  wide 
range  of  backgrounds— some  military  people, 
some  business  people,  academic  people,  and 
others.  I  would  say  at  the  outset  when  we 
met  at  our  first  meeting  probably  there  was 
about  a  50/50  split  between  pro-volunteer 
miUtary  and  antl -volunteer  military.  By  the 
time   we   completed   our   deliberations   and 
after  extensive  examination  of  the  evidence 
we  had  a  completely  unanimous  report.  There 
was  not  a  single  person  on  the  other  side. 
This  was  not  an  Isolated  experience:  I  saw 
exactly  the  same  thing  happen  at  Draft  Con- 
ference held  in  Chicago  four  or  five  years  ago. 
I  have  seen  It  happen  over  and  over  again. 
The  one  thing  I  would  really  urge  on  any- 
body interested  In  this  subject  Is  to  look  at 
the  facts,  look  at  the  evidence,  because  on 
the  basis  of  my  past  experience,  there  Is  only 
one  way  you  can  move. 

Now  let  me  discuss  the  particular  topic  I 
was  assigned,  the  economics  of  the  volunteer 
military  U  to  distinguish  between  the  real 
cost  to  the  country,  the  real  economic  cost 
of  different  methods  of  manning  the  armed 
fores  m  different  ways  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  budgetary  impact  of  manning  the  army 
and  armed  forces  in  different  ways  on  the 
other.  To  look  at  the  real  cost  of  the  country, 
you  want,  for  a  moment,  to  pull  away  the  veil 
of  money  which  tends  to  conceal  to  some  ex- 
tent what's  reaUy  going  on.  What  are  the 
real  factors?  It  is  the  number  of  people  who 
are  Involved  in  various  activities,  what  they 
do  with  their  time  and  with  their  efforts,  and 
the  amount  of  resources  used  trying  to  reach 
a  certain  degree  of  mlUtary  effectiveness— 
and  people  can  differ  widely  about  that— but 
whatever  degree  of  military  effetlveness  being 
sought,  whatever  degree  of  preparedness,  the 
question  arises:  what  Is  th  most  efficient 
way  to  reach  preparedness  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  economic  resources  It  absorbs. 

Now  one  of  the  oldest  findings  from  his- 
tory is  that  slave  labor  Is  inefficient  labor: 
forced  labor  Is  not  efficient  labor.  You  get 
far  better  service,  far  better  and  more  effi- 
cient use  of  resources  If  people  are  volun- 
tarily engaging  in  an  activity.  And  that  is 
no  different  for  the  miUtary  than  it  Is  for 
anything  else. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  man  ua 
armed  force  of  a  given  size  with  a  mixed 
force  of  conscripts  and  volunteers  a  larger 
total  number  of  people  is  needed.  Why?  A 


man  drafted  for  two  years  spends  the  first  sU 
months  or  so  In  training.  The  last  three 
months  of  his  service  he  Is  being  processed 
for  discharge.  You  are  lucky  if  you  get  one 
year  service  out  of  the  man  for  two  years 
that  he  is  in  the  armed  services.  In  addi- 
tion there  must  be  people  on  hand  to  train 
him,  to  move  him  about  from  one  place  to 
another,  to  process  those  papers  for  dis- 
charge and  the  Uke.  The  result  is  that,  of  a 
given  total  niunber  of  people  In  the  armed 
forces,  the  number  of  people  in  an  effective 
position  is  decidedly  smaller  in  a  mixed  force 
of  volunteers  and  conscripts  than  in  a  force 
of  aU  volunteers.  Now  this  shows  up 
dramatlcaUy  in  the  kind  of  figures  the  Gates 
Report  produced  and  that  BlU  Meckllng  wlU 
talk  about  later.  .     ^  ,    „„ 

To  maintain  a  middle  range  mixed  force 
of  volunteers  and  conscripts,  each  year  about 
440  000  young  men  must  be  recruited  for  the 
enlisted    forces    leaving    aside    the    officers 
corps.  Under  a  completely  volunteer  army 
the  number  of  people  needed  Is  325,000.  So 
each  year  there  is  an  additional  116,000  peo- 
ple or  so  who  have  to  be  put  through  the 
mill  of  going  into  the  service  and  coming 
out  of  the  service.  So  clearly.  Just  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  military  operation  it- 
self   a  conscript  force  Involves  the  use  of 
more  man-hours  and  thus  waste  resources 
for  the  same  military  effectiveness.  But  that 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  In  addition  to  the 
waste  of  people  in  the  excessive  turnover  in 
the  mUltary  itself,  there  is  the  waste  of  peo- 
ple in  the  clvUian  side  because  of  the  activ- 
ities young  men  and  other  people  engage  in 
as  a  result  of  the  draft.  As  we  said  in  our 
report    there    are    not    only   draft-included 
volunteers  in  the   armed   forces,  there  are 
draft-induced    ministers,    there    are    dr^t- 
induced  graduate  students,  there  are  dralt- 
Induced  deportees. 

Young  men  all  over  understandably,  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  the  draft,  engage 
in  activities  they  would  not  otherwise  en- 
gage m.  Employers  are  hesitant  to  recruit 
neSple  for  particular  Jobs  because  they  may 
be  subject  to  the  draft  and  employers  lose 
them  Consequently,  you  have  inefficient  use 
of  the  young  men.  You  have  the  disturbance 
and  the  cost  Imposed  on  the  college  cam- 
puses  I  think  there  Is  little  doubt  that  a 
bajor  source  of  the  disruption  on  the  cam- 
puses has  been  the  draft.  It  has  brought  to 
colleges  and  universities  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  yoimg  men  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  there.  Their  major  Interest  has  not 
been  in  education  and  as  a  result  they  have 
denied  places  on  the  campuses  to  others  who 
would  have  a  stronger  Interest  In  education, 
and  they  have  changed  the  character  and  the 
tone  of  the  discussion.  And  moreover,  be- 
cause  they    felt   guUty   about   being   there 
while  their  friends  were  escaping  they  have 
tended  to  retreat  to  an  irrational  approach  to 
great  important  Issues.  The  issues  ol  what 
our  foreign  policy  should  be  is  an  extremely 
Important  Issue,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  kind  of  irrational,  emotional 
tones  that  have  dominated  campus  discus- 
sion, and  I  am  svire  a  large  part  of  that  Is 
IndlrecUy  a  reflecUon  of  the  existence   of 
the  draft. 

So  in  terms  of  the  real  cost  of  the  society,  a 
volunteer  mUltary  Is  a  more  efficient  way  ol 
providing  a  given  degree  of  effectiveness.  It 
requires  fewer  people  In  the  armed  forces  on 
the  one  hand,  and  it  does  less  disturbance 
and  harm  to  the  rest  of  the  society  on  the 
other.  Now  we  turn  from  the  real  cost  side 
to  the  budgetary  cost.  If  you  look  at  the 
problem  of  achieving  a  voluntary  army,  there 
Is  only  one  simple  problem  and  that  is,  we 
are  currently  underpaying  drastlcaUy  people 
who  are  In  the  first  term  of  service.  A  young 
man  who  is  drafted  in  his  first  term  ol  serv- 
ice receives  on  the  average  something  like 
60%  of  the  mcome  which  he  can  earn  In 
civilian  life.  I  think  It  is  an  enormous  trib- 
ute to  the  patriotism  of  our  young  people 
that  so  many  people  already  volunteer  under 


mission  could  be  useful,  we  wisn  w  weu 
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tboee  circumstances:  no  one  Is  going  to  vol- 
unteer and  enter  the  »rmed  servlcee  for  pay 
alone  But  It  certainly  is  true  that  bad  pay 
can  discourage  a  man  from  entering  that 
might  not  otherwise  enter.  That  la  the  fun- 
damental problem. 

The  fundamental  function  of  the  draft  u 
not  to  get  men  for  the  armed  forces,  make  no 
mistake  about  that.  The  reason  we  have  con- 
scription Is  to  reduce  the  tax  load  on  tax 
payers  In  general,  and  Instead  Impose  a  tax 
on  the  young  people  who  serve.  And  nobody 
win  put  It  that  way.  But  If  you  look  at  It 
objectively  that  Is  the  essence  of  the  situa- 
tion  A  young  man  who  would  be  willing  to 
serve  In  the  armed  forces  for  »5.000  a  year 
who  receives  In  the  armed  forces  W.SOO  a  year 
is  paving  a  tax  of  »a600.  However.  It  la  a  tax 
in  kind.  Its  a  kind  of  forced  levy  that  we 
thought  went  out  with  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
elimination  of  which  was  one  of  the  gr^t 
steps  forward  In  the  freedom  of  human  be- 
ings from  bondage.  But  that  Is  what  It  Is:  a 
forced  levy,  forced  service  on  people.  A  tax 
m  kind    Our  boolLa  are  not  kept  weU.  our 
governmental   books  do  not  show  as  a  re- 
ceipt the  tax  in  kind  from  the  people  who 
are  serving  compulsorlly.  Our  governmental 
books  do  not  show  as  an  expenditure  the  true 
cost  of  manning  the  forces.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  this  procedure  In  general,  we  could 
reduce  the  book  expenditures  of  the  federal 
government  verv  drastically.  If  you  simply 
drafted  aU  people  who  are  used  In  govern- 
ment construction  or  all  of  the  clvU  servants 
who  fill  the  buildings  in  Washington— If  you 
required  each  and  every  one  of  them  to  serve 
f.r   hr'f  his  pre£»nt   pay.  under  penalty  oi 
being  sentenced  to  Jail  If  he  didn't,  recorded 
Eovemment    expenditures    would    go    down 
drastically.  But  I  think  no  one  would  say 
that  was  a  real  saving.  WeU.  that  Is  the  situ- 
atlon    Under  present  circumstances  we  are 
financing  the  armed  forces  In  considerable 
Dan  by  a  tax  In  kind  on  the  young  men  who 
kre  required  to  serve  and  on  those  people  who 
are  Induced  to  volunteer  m  order  to  avoid  the 
draft    The  essence  of  a  shift  to  a  volunteer 
armed  force  U  a  subsUtutlon  of  tax  for  a 
tax  in  kind.  It  does  not,  In  fact.  Involve  an 
increase   In   total   government  expenditures 
nroperly  measured.  It  involves  a  reduction  in 
total     government     expenditures     properly 
measured.  It  Involves  a  reduction  in  total 
eovemment  expenditures  properly  measured. 
But  It  does  involve  shifting  from  a  tax  In 
kind,      shifting      from     requiring     services 
through  a  forced  levy,  to  a  buying  It  on  the 
market.  And  as  a  result,  the  recorded  book- 
keeping expenditures  of  the  government  wUl 
run  higher.  The  estimates  we  made  In  the 
Gates    Commission    Report,    and    that    am 
Ifeck'ln"  win  perhaps  develop  ftirther  is  any- 
one Is  interested  were  that  the  actual  budget- 
ary expense  of  shifting  to  a  voltmtary  army 
force  would  be  roughly  of  the  order  of  some- 
thing like  2Vi   bimon  doUars  a  year  for  a 
stable  force  mid  range  force  of  the  side  that 
Is  considered.  And  I  may  say,  that  that  force 
IS  roughly  that  kind  of  force  that  Is  being 
contemplated,  now  that  we  are  moving  out 
of  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  an  im- 
mediate governmental  point  of  view— from 
the  point  of  view  oBered  in  the  govem- 
ment-the  need  to  spend  3  Mi  bUUon  doUars 
more  Out  of  pocket  expenses  that  do  have 
to  be  raised  in  cash  taxes  raises  a  problem, 
a  political  problem.  You  know  there  la  the 
saying  "an  old  tax  Is  a  good  tax"  In  the 
sense  that  people  get  accustomed  to  it  and 
any  new  tax  is  difficult  tax.  But  it  so  hap- 
pen* that  I  think  this  political  difficulty 
in  the  present  instance  a  mixed  one  and 
much  less  serious  in  general  and  that  la  be- 
cause the  draft  tax  Is  so  xmpoptUar.  It  Is 
hard  to  think  of  any  other  tax  that  we  have 
that  la  not  labrted  a  tax  and  has  produce^ 
such  a  degree  of  taxpayer  resistance.  Maybe 
there  are  other  taxes  that  are  evaded  to  a 
greater  extent.  It  Is  very  hard  to  beUeve 
that  there  are. 


It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  other  tax  that 
costs  so  much  to  collect.  In  our  report  of 
the  Gates  Commission  Report  we  made  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  imposed  on  the  rest  of 
the  commimlty  In  order  to  get  the  dollar 
services  coUected  in  the  tax  in  kind,  it  costs 
the  country  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  collect 
it.  Tha*  la,  a  dollar  and  a  half  represented 
a  ro\igh  estimate  of  the  cost  imposed  on 
other  people  to  evade  the  tax — the  cost  im- 
poeed  on  the  people  who  went  into  one 
exempt  occupation  or  activity  or  other  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  tax.  So,  In  this 
case  I  think  you  have  a  sittiatlon  where 
simultaneously  a  very  bad  tax  can  be  re- 
pealed; In  eSect  2>4  billion  dollars  more  must 
be  collected  In  dollar  taxes  In  order  to  fi- 
nance the  budgetary  outlay  for  this  pur- 
pose. What  you  have  is  a  shift  of  tax  burden 
from  the  backs  of  the  young  men  to  the 
public  at  large. 

Now.  one  other,  most  governmental  ex- 
penditures that  you  consider  are  exhaustive 
expendltvires;  they  involve  using  additional 
resottrces.  If,  for  example,  there  is  an  extra 
♦500  million  dollars  voted  to  subsidize  the 
SST,  that  will  involve  hiring  engineers,  using 
materials,  in  other  ways  reducing  a  volume 
of  real  resources  available  for  other  purposes. 
That  Is  not  true  In  this  case.  If  in  fact  the 
Congress  votes  to  have  a  volunteer  military 
and  this  involves  an  additional  dollar  ex- 
penditure of  2V^  billion  dollars  a  year,  that 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  resources,  manpower,  and  etc. 
that  you  absorb  from  the  civilian  economy. 
Because  it  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  tax 
burden  and  not  a  net  addition,  this  case, 
imlike  the  SST.  will  make  more  men  avail- 
able to  the  civilian  economy,  and  more  ma- 
terial available  because  this  will  produce  far 
more  efficient  use  of  the  military.  I  have 
tried  to  stick  so  far  as  I  could  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  It.  I  hope  it  vrtll  stimulate  you  to 
ask  questions  because  It  is  much  better  to 
answer.  Let  me  only  close  by  saying  that  I 
think  the  basic  Issue  Involved  In  the  volun- 
tary army  goes  much  beyond  the  economics 
of  it,  and  I  would  not  myself,  althou^  I  am 
a  professional  economist,  be  so  concerned 
with  the  Issue  If  all  it  Involved  were  the 
economic  resources. 

What  Is  fundamentally  involved  is  the 
fundamental  principals  and  beliefs  of  this 
country  and  of  tills  nation.  We  are  a  free 
people.  Then  we  should  Individually,  as  a 
free  people,  have  control  of  our  lives.  It  Is 
fundamentally  incompatible  for  a  society  of 
free  men  to  have  a  system  imder  which 
people  are  compelled  to  render  specific  serv- 
ices at  penalty  Incarceration  and  of  impris- 
onment when  It  Is  perfectly  feasible,  per- 
fectly possible  to  hire  those  services  on  the 

open  market  by  getting  voltmtary  arrange- 
m«its  that  will  serve  that  purpose.  Thank 
you. 

Spxecr  bt  Senator  HATmx,o 
rd  like  to  extend  to  you  a  word  of  greeting, 
as  you  tindertake  this  conference  on  the 
draft.  A  subject  which  has  been  dear  to  my 
heart  for  many  years.  "Riere  Is  really  little 
that  I  cculd  add  to  this  as  far  as  the  rationale 
for  developing  the  volunteer  military  than 
what  has  already  been  offered  by  the  bril- 
liant discourse  of  Dr.  Friedman.  I  can  only 
Indicate  that  since  the  years  that  I  filled  out 
hundreds  of  SS  forms  109  for  the  male  stu- 
dents on  the  University  campus  where  I  was 
serving  as  dean,  I  was  made  much  aware  of 
the  Inequity  of  the  so-called  student  defer- 
ment part  of  the  SS  program. 

Variations  occurred  there  within  the  differ- 
ent majors.  Yet,  as  to  grade  averages,  no  con- 
sideration was  given  to  whether  you  were  a 
physics  major  or  a  music  appreciation  ma- 
jor. Also,  It  made  little  difference  whether 
you  came  from  a  High  School  that  had  great 
demands  upon  academic  achievement  or  lit- 
tle demand.  And  so  from  thoee  days  back  in 
the  60's  on  through,  I  have  been,  as  I  say 


deeply  Involved  In  the  Inequities  that  were  so 
apparent  in  the  Selective  Service  System. 

iTfact,  I  think  the  very  title  Itself  indicates 
the  discriminatory  character  «[  »*»*  »y»*^^ 
I  want  to  say  this  morning  that  there  has 
beln^very  few  people  who  Influenced  me 
more  S  Dr.  J«edm««i-8  very  outstanding 
jrJ!clXn  m  this  discourse  for  th^^^^y 
vftlrs  because  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  m 

^Tjf^r^j^c^u^r.^^^^^^^^^ 
IfirwrhrbeCd-us^-i'iii^^^^^ 

S  our  efforts  the  Gates  Commission  Repon 
w&ch   was  unanimous,   "  ^y^^^^'^.^j    "* 
which  win  be  given  in  greater  detail  I  sup 
^^  as  jrou  go  throughout  the  day  by  the 

"^WlTS/S^*  commission  report  in,  we 
InSu.^da'Lew  bin  to  l-on>o«te  ^  ^uch 

?-^it:^:rpS?tTffw^£io^ 

«rSH«rGe-n^: 
E£}Slsf2grs£7or 

bate  wltiiin  the  echelons  of  Pol*""  ^*  ^^ 
of^e^d  conundrum  we  hear  so  of  ten  about 
Xe  mlUtary-lnd^^Wal  complex  ti.a    uls  the 

zatlon  and  military  leadership. 

Navy  Magazine  talked  about  personnel  tm- 

we  can  do  most  ^igni^"^'' ^      .  qj  the 

store  t^«  fi"n,rio'n^;L'd  to  eftrblish  it 
defense  of  this  nation^  ^^^ 

*r^;  ?  rel^t  t^t  n^upon  an  opinion 
about.  I  reject  "^^  "        ^  t^is  country. 

NOW  we  have  the  problem  of  the  ROJC  to 
NOW  wo  u»  brought  into 

^^  .  thfch  I  fe«l  again  is  one  of  the  most 
f'^;tr^naAs  of  o^r  military  training  pro- 
iSS^'^e^s^e  pe^?le  who  fight  ROTC  are 

Th'^more  u^haTe^  crvlUan  involvement  in 

oritMl  into  our  total  society.  I  have  anso 
f^^t^o  fe^.  After  aU.  we  do  have  the  re- 
^J^^oToiThlstory  of  this  county  to  point 
^"Z  the  reasons  why  we  need  not  fear  the 
miUtary  in  thU  countiT- 

I  ^k  that  we  have  to  face  «P  to  the 
reautvthat  the  draft  wUl  expire  in  June 
lOT^We  we  Wing  to  be  pushed  up  against 
JS  wS  "wl  do^ot  have  any  alternative 
prog^  to  present  to  the  Congress  and  to 
adt^y  the  Congress  before  we  f«e  that 
dSne^  If  we  do  nothing  In  the  a>n^ 
at  this  point  we  will  find  ourselves  Ih  with 
the  only  proposition  presented  to  us  and  that 
is  to  extend  the  draft  for  another  P«-lod  of 
time.  So.  I  say  that  this  is  the  time,  this 
is  the  moment  when  we  as  a  Congress  should 
be  undertaking  an  action  which  wlU  pro- 
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vide  us  with  other  than  an  up  against  the 
wall  situation  of  extending  the  draft  for  an- 
other two  yeare. 

I  think  your  conference  and  the  under- 
standing and  the  knowledge  that  you  wiU 
gain  from  this  conference  by  your  dis- 
tinguished panel  members  will  be  very  im- 
portant to  our  efforts  on  the  Congressional 
side.  Senator  Ooldwater  Is  the  main  c»- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment  and  together  we 
wni  wage  this  battle  as  we  have  waged  bat- 
tles together  on  previous  occasions  and  the 
thing  that  I  think  is  most  interesting  about 
this  particular  sltuaUon  is  It  transcends  aU 
poUtlcal  philosophies,  aU  political  labels.  We 
have  one  common  cause  here  and  that  la  for 
the  basic  freedom  of  this  country  that  we 
all  believe  in,  and  fc*  an  efficient  mUltary 
organization,  which  as  Professor  Friedman 
has  indicated  already,  cannot  be  efficient  or 
effective  under  the  present  system  of  con- 
scription. 

I  would  close  my  comments  to  you  this 
morning  by  merely  saying  that  I  am  moat 
pleased  to  be  able  to  be  here  this  morning, 
to  welcome  your  efforts  and  to  ask  for  your 
support.  We  need  your  help.  We  wiU  take 
this  as  an  amendment  procedure,  directly 
to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  Finally,  I  think 
when  young  people  have  Involved  themselves 
within  the  processes  of  Govenunent,  as  you 
have,  you  can  InteUlgently  and  peaceably  go 
about  making  your  voices  heard.  It  wUl  be 
very  effective  In  Influencing  and  creating  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  those  in  the  so-called 
establishment,  and  I  commend  you  there- 
fore on  establishing  the  means  of  communi- 
cation and  expressing  your  opinions  and 
moving  those  opinions  into  action.  I  am 
grateful  to  have  a  chance  to  be  here  this 
morning  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
invitation. 

Speech  bt  Dean  WnxiAM  Mecklinc 
(Note. — Mr.   Meckling   is   director  of   re- 
search  for   the   Gates   Commission   Report. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.) 

Milton  has  suggested  that  I  might  correct 
David  In  regard  to  that  last  statement  about 
my  influence  on  the  Commission  report,  and 
make  It  clear  It  was  the  facts  Uttat  were  re- 
sponsible and  not  me  that  was  responsible 
for  the  outcome.  I  had  an  interesting  ex- 
perience which  I  thought  I  would  relate  to 
you  on  the  way  down  this  morning  on  the 
plane  that  I  think  merits  some  attention. 
I  was  reviewing  our  Commission  report  on 
the  way  down  and  one  of  the  stewardesses 
noticed  I  was  looking  at  It  and  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing  reeding  that  book  and  I 
said  I  had  some  effect  on  what  was  written 
In  those  pages,  and  I  have  some  interest  in 
that.  She  was  qtiile  Interested  and  said  she 
and  the  other  stewardesses  the  night  before 
had  discussed  the  new  Women's  rights 
amendment  and  had  suddenly  discovered,  or 
then  felt  they  discovered  that  perhaps  they'd 
be  subject  to  the  draft  if  the  women's  rights 
amendment  reaUy  was  enacted  and  they  were 
quite  concerned.  So  that  I  got  attention  all 
the  way  down  from  Rochester  from  the 
stewardesses  this  morning  In  an  unusual  way 
on  an  imusual  subject.  Now  that  Is  the  first 
case  in  the  time  we  spent  working  with  the 
Commission  that  I  found  young  women  reaUy 
vitally  Interested  In  the  draft  Issue  in  a  direct 
sense,  that  Is,  they  thought  they  might  be 
affected  by  this. 

rd  like  to  start  from  where  Milton  left 
off  talking  about  the  real  reasons  for  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  conscription  and  It  is 
baslcaUy  a  question  of  human  freedom  I 
think  and  not  a  question  of  economics.  But 
much  of  the  discussion  that  goes  on  about 
the  draft  involves  questions  which  are  es- 
senUaUy  questions  of  fact  and  much  of  the 
Commission's  staff  effort  in  any  rate  went 
into  trying  to  cover  as  much  as  we  could 
about  the  fact  with  reepect  to  the  use  of 
conscription.  One  of  the  major  objections 
that  occurxvd  then  and  occurs  now  really 


revolves  about  the  feaatbllity  of  a  voltmtary 
force. 

Many  people  say  that  an  all  volunteer  force 
Is  not  feasible.  In  one  regard  that  statement 
conftises  the  Issue  because  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  to  most  people  that  if  you  ask  whether 
at  $50,000  a  year  for  first-term  servicemen  we 
couldn't  have  a  volunteer  force,  almost  all 
would  agree  that  we  could.  This  clarifies  that 
the  real  Issue  is  one  of  what  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay — that  is  we  must  decide  what 
the  pay  levels  are  going  to  have  to  be  in  or- 
der to  achieve  an  all-volunteer  force.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  that  the  Commission 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  and  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  raised  questions  on  our  estimates. 
I  want  to  go  back  to  that  later,  but  I  will 
say  now  that  we  made  a  honest  effort  to  get 
the  best  kind  of  estimates  we  could  about 
what  It  would  take  in  terms  of  pay  level  to 
solve  the  transition  problem. 

The  feaslbUity  question  breaks  down  when 
you  address  it  into  two  parts.  One  Is  I  think 
a  more  extreme  form  of  statement  and  that 
Is  that  It  Is  not  feasible  In  the  long  run.  Most 
people  do  not  hold  that  position.  They  will 
say  that  the  all  volunteer  force  Is  a  good  idea 
and  that  is  what  we  should  have  in  the  long 
run,  but  we  can  not  have  It  now.  So  the  Issue 
becomes  one  of  transition.  And  in  fact,  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  addressed  Itself  not 
to  Just  the  long  run  problem  but  to  the 
transition  problem  as  well.  I  personaUy  be- 
lieve and  am  convinced  that  the  pay  scales 
we  suggested  In  the  report  would  enable  tis 
to  have  an  aU-volunteer  force. 

Even  In  the  short  run,  we  can  safely  allow 
the  present  draft  to  expire  next  year.  The 
Conunlsslon  members  were  concerned  about 
precisely  the  problem  that  Mr.  Teague  men- 
tioned, that  is  to  say,  that  the  President 
would  find  himself  in  a  position  where  the 
draft  would  legaUy  be  abolished,  and  he 
might  have  no  alternatives  in  terms  of  pre- 
serving the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Therefore, 
the  Commission's  recommendations  were  di- 
rected to  the  question  of  the  transition  pe- 
riod, as  weU  as  the  long  run  stable  situation. 

The  Commission  recommended  the  pay  In- 
crease to  be  effective  July  1,  of  this  year  pre- 
cisely because  they  wanted  a  year  of  experi- 
ence before  the  draft  expires.  In  this  way 
the  President  and  the  Congress  In  a  sense 
wotiid  not  be  put  In  a  box  in  the  spring  of 
next  year  when  the  law  expires  and  we  will 
not  otherwise  have  the  information  in  terms 
of  some  experience  with  the  new  pay  scales 
and  improved  conditions  of  service  In  the 
military  to  prove  that  a  all  volunteer  force 
is  possible. 

Let  me  get  on  to  some  of  the  data,  about 
the  feaslblUty  Issue,  because  I  think  when 
most  people  talk  about  feasibility  they 
have— I  think  this  is  made  perhaps  most 
obvious  and  explicit  because  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Friedman  mentioned  earUer — that 
when  people  begin  to  look  at  the  facts  on 
this  question  they  always  tend  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  being  more  favorably  dis- 
posed to  an  all  volimteer  force.  On  the  feasi- 
bility issue,  one  of  the  main  facts,  I  think 
that  is  Ignored  and  generaUy  is  not  under- 
stood. Is  people  making  total  objections 
about  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  have  a 
voltmteer  force  when  they  do  not  realize  how 
many  vcrttmteers  are  in  the  mUitary  today. 
There  are  In  the  military  today  VA  milUon 
people  beyond  the  first  term  of  service  and 
there  can  be  no  qtiestion  that  those  people 
are  true  volvmteers.  That  Is,  they  are  there 
because  they  choose  to  be  there,  they  are 
not  there  because  they  are  forced  to  be  there. 
So  a  mllUon  and  a  quarter  people  In  the 
military  today  are  vrtunteers. 

In  addition  to  that,  however,  there  are 
many  volunteers  in  the  first  term  of  service. 
It  is  true  that  not  all  those  volunteers  are 
true  volunteers  because  some  fraction  of 
those  people  are  induced  to  volunteer  In 
order  to  get  terms  of  service  by  volvmteering 
which  they  prefer  to  what  they  could  have 


by  being  drafted;  that  U  to  say.  many  of 
them  prefer  say  three  years  in  the  Air  Force 
as  a  technician,  to  two  years  in  the  ground 
forces  In  the  Army,  which  Is  what  is  more 
Ukely  what  they  wUl  find  happen  to  them  If 
they  wait  to  be  drafted.  So  they  elect  to 
enUst  In  order  to  avoid  the  draft.  This  way 
they  have  preference  in  terms  of  the  service. 

Nevertheless,  we  on  two  occasions  had  the 
mUltary  conduct  surveys  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  of  those  people  who  vol- 
unteer are  true  volunteers.  I  might  say  it  la 
not  Just  those  who  voliinteer.  it  is  also  the 
inductees.  We  have  done  a  survey  with  the 
first-term  servicemen  to  discover  how  many 
first -term  servicemen  wovild  have  enlisted  in 
the  absence  of  the  draft.  In  its  estimates  of 
the  number  of  true  volunteers,  the  Commis- 
sion used  those  studies. 

There  were  two  ways  we  could  have  gone 
about  this.  One  was  on  the  basis  of  these  sur- 
veys; the  other  was  directly  from  data  on 
enlistment  and  how  enlistments  varied  as  a 
function  of  how  many  people  were  being 
drafted.  Over  time  the  number  of  draftees  in 
a  given  year  change.  As  draft  pressure  goes 
up  this  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
more  volunteers.  The  numbers  we  used  in 
our  study  were  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates of  true  volunteera.  That  led  to  a  num- 
ber on  the  order  of  800,000  more  true  volim- 
teers  In  the  first  term  of  service  In  1967  and  a 
similar  number  reaUy  in  1965  before  we  were 
involved  in  Vietnam,  So  the  Commission's 
estimates  were  about  2^  million  or  2  million 
In  terms  of  the  ntunber  of  true  volunteers 
that  exist  today  and  existed  In  1965. 

When  you  are  talking  about  armed  forces 
of  the  size  of  2  to  2 ',5  milUon  you  are  reaUy 
not  talking  about  many  more  volunteers 
than  we  have  now.  And  the  problem  there  la 
essentially  the  problem  that  Professor  Fried- 
man had  mentioned;  that  Is  we  have  to  get 
the  pay  increased  enough  to  encourage  addi- 
tional volunteers  in  that  first-term  to  fill  out 
this  difference  and  that  is  not  a  very  large 
number  even  If  we  go  to  the  largest  forc« 
conceivable,  which  Is  3«4  mUUon.  In  that 
connection,  I  should  add  that  since  the  Com- 
mission study  it  has  become  clearer  and 
clearer  that  the  size  of  the  force  that  wlU  in 
fact  exist  as  a  permanent  peacetime  force 
Is  Ukely  to  be  on  the  smaller  side  01  the  esti- 
mates we  used  and  not  on  the  larger  side. 
That  will  make  It  even  easier  to  achieve  the 
an  volunteer  force. 

Similarly,  in  the  transition  period  the 
annotmcement  has  already  been  made  that 
draft  calls  for  the  rest  of  this  year  wiU  be 
reduced  to  10.000  a  month.  If  that  level  of 
draft  calls  Is  continued  for  the  next  year  you 
are  talking  about  drafting  125,000  in  a  year. 
There  wiU  be  over  2  milUon  who  turn  19  next 
year,  so  you  are  talking  about  drafting  1  In 
10  males.  The  situation  also  gets  worse  as 
time  goes  on.  The  number  of  19  year  olds  wiU 
be  close  to  2^4  milUon  by  1980.  By  that  time 
if  we  continued  the  draft  we  wiU  be  probably 
drafting  something  on  the  order  of  one  out 
of  16  or  20  males.  So  the  discriminating  form 
of  tax  that  Milton  talked  about  will  become 
more  discriminatory  over  time  as  the  male 
population  in  this  age  category  increases. 

Another  important  fact  that  I  think  people 
are  not  aware  is  that  a  mUltary  of  a  size  of 
2^4  mlUlon  in  1975  wiU  be  the  same  size  aa 
the  one  and  a  half  miUlon  manned  force 
m  1950,  relaUve  to  the  population  of  males 
who  are  eligible  for  miUtary  service. 

I  might  add  one  other  thing:  The  number 
of  volunteers  that  are  now  in  the  mUltary 
has  an  imjiortant  implication  for  the  aUega- 
tlon  that  Senator  Hatfield  mentioned  about 
a  mercenary  force.  The  fact  is  that  the  mixed 
force  we  now  have  is  largely  mercenary,  to 
mean  by  mercenary  that  the  people  are  there 
voltintarily.  The  present  force,  e^Mdally  the 
officer  corps,  are  vlrtuaUy  entirely  mercenary. 
No  one  would  really  claim  I  think  that  some- 
how It  is  Immoral  tfaat  the  majority  of  our 
officers  and  non-commlssloned  officers  are 
there  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
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I'd  be  glad  to  answer  any  other  question 
you  have  In  respect  to  the  Commissions  re- 
port. The  Commission  staff  Is  publishing 
very  shortly— I  hope  by  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust— a  thick  volume  of  about  1200  or  1300 
pages  of  backup  studies,  which  led  to  many 
of  the  figures  in  the  Report  Itself.  The  pa- 
per* were  done  by  various  people  around  the 
country.  The  Report  will  be  Included  In  that 
backup  study. 

Speech  of  M-*J.  Gen.  Thomas  Lane,  Retired 

I.  in  a  sense,  have  been  called  off  the 
bench  to  substitute  for  General  Alfred 
Oruenther  who  was  a  member  of  the  Gates 
Commission.  He  was  unable  to  be  here  for 
personal  reasons.  So  I  come  to  you  not  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Gates  Commission,  not 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Hatfield  Amendment, 
not  as  a  supporter  of  the  TAP  position  on  a 
Volunteer  Army.  I'm  a  retired  Army  officer, 
presently  occupied  as  a  newspaper  columnist, 
writing  on  Public  Affairs,  so  I  come  to  give 
you  my  "wn  personal  views  on  the  Volun- 
teer Army.  I  do  come  before  you  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Volunteer  Army.  IVe  had  some 
personal  experience  with  the  draft.  From 
1957  to  1960  I  commanded  Port  Leonard 
Wood.  Missouri,  which  Is  one  of  the  big 
training  centers  receiving  draftees  from 
the  North  Central  part  of  our  country.  More 
than  that.  I'm  old  enough  to  have  served  In 
the  volunteer  army  which  we  had  before 
World  War  II.  So  I've  had  experience  both 
with  the  draft  and  with  the  volunteer  army. 

While  I  was  at  Port  Leonard  Wood  I  saw 
the  inequities  of  the  draft,  which  Professor 
F^edman  and  others  have  noted.  At  that 
time,  the  Army  Field  forces  at  Port  Mon- 
roe were  studying  personnel  problems  In  the 
milltarv  services,  including  the  draft,  and 
I  forwarded  the  study  to  the  Board  of  Of- 
ficers with  my  recommendation  for  ending 
the  draft  or  at  least  changing  it  very  drasti- 
cally. At  that  time,  the  mlUtary  had  set 
very  high  standards  for  the  qualification  of 
men  to  serve  in  the  military.  We  were  screen- 
ing out  the  poorer  specimens  from  the  bot- 
tom. This  gave  us  good  material  with  which 
to  wor!:.  We  had  intelligent  young  Ameri- 
cans who  could  learn  what  they  bad  to  learn 
in  the  military  service,  and  this  made  the 
training  problem  much  easier  and  In  a  sense 
less   expensive. 

This  was  a  beneficial  aspect  of  the  draft 
which  it  seemed  to  me  induced  into  the 
military  services  a  certain  complacency  with 
its  continuation.  But  I  also  saw  tbe  other 
aspects  of  the  draft.  The  effect  of  the  draft 
when  you  are  taking  only  a  small  part  of 
the  eligible  age  population  Is  to  build  up  a 
popular  escape  mentality.  People  start  figur- 
ing out  how  they  can  avoid  the  draft,  the 
ways  in  which  they  can  escape  military  serv- 
ice. It  seems  to  me  that  this  ultimately 
was  building  a  poor  mentality  among  the 
youth  in  the  country.  What  we  had  done  was 
to  take  a  draft  system  designed  for  a  general 
mobilization  In  World  War  II  and  to  ap- 
ply it  in  peacetime  when  we  were  taking  a 
very  small  part  of  the  eligible  age  population. 

"Therefore  the  law  operated  so  that  the 
young  man  who  accepted  this  military  obli- 
gation and  went  Into  service.  In  a  sense,  had 
the  penalty  of  losing  two  years  of  his  civilian 
life  (If  you  regard  military  service  as  a 
penalty) ,  and  the  man  who  evaded  that  obli- 
gation In  some  way  or  other,  escaped  the 
draft.  So  the  law  operated  to  reward  the  peo- 
ple who  avoided  public  obligation  and  serv- 
ice. In  other  words,  it  rewarded  what  you 
might  say  would  be  a  selfishness  and  avoid- 
ance of  public  service,  and  It  ptenallzed  those 
who  accepted  these  obligations.  I  thought 
this  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  our  whole  popu- 
lation, and  I  thought  we  should  put  an  end 
to  it.  But  at  that  time,  as  I  say,  the  way  the 
system  was  working.  It  was  very  bard  to 
change  It. 

Another  aspect  of  the  draft,  part  of  the 
holdover,  was  that  while  we  were  taking  a 
small  part  of  the  population,  and  could  get 
out  of  those  coming  of  age  each  ye  ir  enough 


to  man  the  military  forces,  we  continued 
the  World  War  II  requirement  of  eligibility 
up  until  the  age  of  twenty-six.  I  saw  young 
men  who  simply  hadn't  been  called  when 
they  were  younger,  who  then  were  called  to 
active  duty  when  they  had  families,  when 
they  were  established  in  their  work  and  in 
their  business,  and  at  the  least  opportune 
time.  I  saw  no  necessity  at  all  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  draft  in  that  manner  in  time  of 
peace.  These  were  the  factors  which,  I  say, 
affected  the  decision,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
the  military  made  a  very  bad  decision  In 
continuing  the  draft  In  peace  time.  I  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  change  it,  but  had  no 
effect. 

The  role  of  the  draft  as  I  see  It  is  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  distribution  of  the  goods 
of  war  In  time  of  a  general  mobilization. 
Without  some  such  mechanism  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  mobilize  a  total  population  in  time 
of  general  war,  to  have  everybody  go  to  his 
best  slot,  to  make  best  use  of  the  people  you 
have.  But  I  see  the  draft  as  having  no  place 
in  our  society  In  time  of  peace.  I  see  no  ex- 
cuse for  It  at  all. 

Now  when  you  talk  about  a  draft  you  have 
to  talk  about  force  requirements — Dean 
Meckling  has  mentioned  some  of  these — the 
problem  of  manning  military  services.  The 
question  of  whether  we  need  a  draft  at  all 
is  very  intimately  related  to  the  kind  of 
national  policies  we  have  and  the  way  in 
which  we  use  our  military  power.  I  have 
felt  throughout  these  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  that  there  has  never  been  way 
need  for  a  draft  at  all,  that  it  is  only  the 
bad  military  policies  which  we  have  followed 
which  have  required  the  kind  of  manpower 
mobilization  which  we  have  actually  had. 

If  you  take  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  and 
Southeast  Asia,  you  have  some  20  million 
North  Vietnamese  who  were  lost  to  the  Com- 
munists In  1954.  You  have  among  the  Thais, 
the  Laotians,  the  Cambodians,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  60  million  people  who  want  to 
be  free.  It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  those 
60  million  can  beat  the  20  million  if  the  U.S. 
will  simply  support  them.  The  real  history 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  that  we  have  failed 
to  support  the  people  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  who  wanted  to  be  free  and 
have  intervened  ourselves  In  mistaken  no- 
tions about  how  to  preserve  peace;  we  have 
caused  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  see  no  excuse 
for  ever  having  any  commitment  of  men  to 
Vietnam.  If  our  power  bad  been  used  properly 
there  would  never  have  been  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Now  a  similar  situation  exists  In  Europe. 
The  protection  of  Pree  Ehirope  has  been 
achieved  by  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent.  There 
has  never  been  any  danger  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  that  Russia  would  Invade  and 
conquer  Western  Europe,  not  while  our  mili- 
tary deterrent  was  committed  to  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe.  We  lost  Czechoslovakia  in 
1948.  Thereafter  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  formed  in  the  Brussells  pact,  a  self 
defense  organization.  We  then  Joined  up  In 
NATO  and  committed  our  power  to  the  de- 
fense of  Europe.  Now  the  building  of  NATO 
forces  which  followed  was  in  large  measure 
window  dressing.  It  did  a  lot  to  introduce 
dollars,  but  from  the  military  point  of  view 
it  was  absolutely  unnecessary  to  protect 
Europe.  Our  allies  in  Western  Europe  al- 
ready had,  under  the  Brussells  Pact,  ample 
military  power  to  protect  themselves.  With 
the  American  deterrant  Europe  was  secure. 

So  I  have  felt  in  the  intervening  years 
there  has  never  been  any  need  for  the  5 
divisions  which  we  sent  to  Europe  in  1950. 
Those  divisions  were  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  sent  there  only  temporarily,  to 
be  replaced  as  fast  as  possible  by  divisions 
of  four  Eviropean  Allies.  By  1958  the  need 
for  those  divisions  even  on  that  basis  had 
laosed.  Ther  could  have  easily  been  returned 
but  then  we  were  embroiled  with  the  politics 
of  Eiirope  and  no  politician  In  Europe,  of 
course,  would  like  to  Increase  his  military 
appropriations  and  divert  funds  from  social 


purposes  when  he  can  get  the  United  States 
to  provide  the  troops  Instead.  And  so  we  have 
played  along  with  the  politicians  of  Europe 
and  allowed  our  men  to  stay  In  Europe. 

Well,  what  I'm  coming  to,  on  this  ques< 
tlon  of  force  requirements  is  that  when  you 
add  It  all  up  there's  no  need  for  the  man- 
power we  have  in  Ehirope  and  no  need  for 
the  manpower  the  United  States  has  in  Viet- 
nam, and  that  If  we  use  our  power  properly 
we  can  reduce  our  forces  and  get  well  within 
the  limits  set  by  the  Gate  Commission.  The 
effect  of  our  overcommitment  of  manpower 
and  the  waste  of  our  substance  In  this  kind 
of  war  of  attrition  which  we  fought  In 
Korea,  and  which  we  have  fought  again  In 
Vietnam,  Is  to  undermine  our  confidence  and 
national  confidence  in  the  U.S.A.  We  have 
the  spectacle  now  of  Senators  saying,  "Well 
you  cant  win  this  war." 

But  bow  ridiculous  It  Is  to  say  the  United 
States  can't  win  this  war.  We  never  had  a 
President  who  wanted  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  They've  all  said  they  didn't  want 
to  win  the  war.  Of  course  we  can  win  the 
war  when  we  have  the  will  to  do  It.  And  we 
have  Senators  now  who  are  saying  that, 
well,  we  cant  afford  to  protect  the  free  world. 
We  have  to  withdraw  from  our  outposts.  Of 
course  we  can  protect  the  free  world.  The 
free  world  has  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
people.  It  has  five  sixths  of  the  world's  in- 
dustry, and  to  say  that  the  free  world  cant 
protect  itself  is  utterly  ridiculous.  But  there 
Is  a  question  of  how  you  do  It,  and  we've 
been  doing  It  the  wrong  way. 

Now  if  we're  going  to  change  and  reduce 
our  force  requirements  as  they  should  be 
reduced,  you  then  enter  upon  a  question  of 
timing.  I  say  there's  no  need  for  this  man- 
power we  have  In  Southeast  Asia  and  In 
Europe  today.  It  could  be  brought  back,  but 
it  takes  time  to  do  these  things.  In  South- 
east Asia,  what  we  should  do  Is  go  Into 
Laos  and  knock  the  North  Vietnamese  out 
of  Laos.  That  will  secure  the  western  border 
of  South  Vietnam,  put  an  end  to  the  attacks 
on  that  country  and  you'll  have  peace.  In 
Ehirope  we  have  to  give  the  countries  there 
whom  we  have  been  protecting  a  chance  to 
build  their  own  military  forces  to  replace 
our  forces  which  are  being  withdrawn,  and 
this  may  take  a  little  time.  So  there's  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  do  all  this  within  the 
next  year,  or  whether,  perhaps,  we  should 
delay  the  time  for  the  establishment  of  the 
volunteer  army  beyond  the  first  of  July,  per- 
haps until  the  first  of  January,  1972. 

As  to  the  bill  Itself,  a  lot  of  details  have 
been  taken,  as  Senator  Hatfield  said,  from 
the  Gates  Commission.  It  would  seem  to  me 
better  simply  to  make  In  the  bill  a  state- 
ment of  policy  for  the  volunteer  army  and 
put  an  end  to  the  draft.  Then  we  should  call 
on  the  Defense  Department  to  propose  the 
amendments  to  law,  which  are  required  to 
restore  the  volunteer  army.  One  point  about 
the  draft  which  I  think  is  Important  Is  this: 
we  have  bad  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the 
division  of  powers.  How  far  may  the  Presi- 
dent go  in  the  use  of  the  military  forces 
which  we  have  mobilized  in  time  of  peace. 
In  defending  the  interests  of  this  country 
around  the  world  without  committing  us 
to  war? 

There's  been  great  concern  about  the 
biilldup  in  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me  the  draft 
can  be  a  very  useful  Instrument  In  this  re- 
spect. I  would  think  the  draft  .  .  .  the  pro- 
vision for  the  stand-by  draft  should  be  this : 
the  draft  may  be  Invoked  by  the  President 
only  In  time  of  war  declared  by  Congress. 
The  President,  in  time  of  peace  should  be 
limited  to  the  volunteer  force  which  he  has 
and  can  maintain.  In  time  of  war,  when  he 
needs  a  greater  mobilization,  he  must  go  to 
the  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war  In  order 
to  Invoke  the  draft.  I  think  in  this  regard  the 
draft  would  be  helpful  In  drawing  that  line 
between  the  Presidential  authority  and  the 
Congressional  authority. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  that  should  be 
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considered  In  a  volunteer  army  is  the  ques- 
tion of  family  allowances.  As  had  been  point- 
ed out,  the  prc>blem  of  getting  volunteers 
for  an  army  Is  not  unrelated  to  the  economic 
situation  In  the  country.  One  of  the  bad 
aspects  of  the  draft,  I  think,  is  that  in  con- 
tinuing the  war-time  provision  whereby 
everyone  taken  Into  service  was  given  family 
allowances,  regardless  of  bis  age,  we  have  In 
these  years,  tended,  I  think,  to  promote  child 
marriages.  Young  people  who  felt  they  were 
in  love  whUe  the  young  feUow  was  going  off 
Into  service  would  get  married  so  the  wife 
would  get  some  income. 

The  British,  I  think,  at  the  time  that  I  was 
at  Port  Leonard  Wood,  had  a  different  pro- 
vlslcHi.  They  bad  a  draft  law.  They  said  that 
anyone  who  was  drafted  did  not  get  family 
allowances  until  he  reached  tbe  age  of  23. 
A  man  was  presumed  not  to  be  married  up 
to  the  age  23,  and  if  he  got  married  before 
that  time  and  was  then  drafted,  he  got  no 
family  allowances  while  he  was  In  the  British 
Army.  In  the  volunteer  army  before  WWII 
we  had  no  family  allowances  except  for  what 
we  call  the  Uxp  three  grades  of  the  seven  en- 
listed grades.  So  that  a  young  man  had  to 
come  into  the  army  and  had  to  work  his  way 
up  through  the  lower  four  grades  to  the  third 
grade  from  the  top  before  he  could  draw 
family  allowance.  I  think  It's  Important  that 
in  time  of  a  mobilization  under  a  draft  that 
you  have  family  allowances  for  everyone  who 
is  called  a  servant.  In  peacetime  armies  that 
is  not  required.  I  would  think  It  would  be 
very  Important  not  to  have  any  such  provi- 
sion. 

What  we  want  in  a  peacetime  army  are 
young  men  who  are  looking  iat  adventure 
and  want  to  go  out  and  see  the  world  and 
learn  a  trade,  find  out  what's  going  on  In 
the  world,  and  who  are  going  to  come  back 
and  get  married  after  they've  had  their  mili- 
tary service.  The  only  provision  for  family 
allowances  in  a  career  army  should  be  for 
those  who  are  committed  as  career  men  and 
are  going  to  spend  their  lives  In  the  mlUtary 
service.  This  normally  will  be  those  in  the 
upper  grades.  Well,  that's  the  general  pic- 
ture of  the  draft  from  the  military  view- 
point as  I  see  It.  My  only  counsel  at  this  point 
would  be  to  do  it. 

Speech  bt  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  guests, 
I'm  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the  voluntary 
military  proposal  will  definitely  be  brought 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  in  this  session.  And 
what's  more  I  think  it  has  an  excellent 
chance  of  passing.  Now  it  may  not  stay  In 
the  bill  as  it  comes  from  conference  with 
the  House.  But  the  advantage  of  having  one 
House  act  on  it  is  that  when  it  comes  up 
again  we  know  the  position  of  the  upper 
House  and  that  helps  a  great  deal. 

This  plan  now  has  at  least  fifteen  votes 
that  we  can  count  on.  We  have  that  many 
Senators  who  are  sponsors  of  the  bill.  We 
added  Senator  Proxmlre  Just  a  little  while 
ago.  And  I  know  several  more  that  have  taken 
the  position  for  It,  but  they've  not  taken  It 
publicly. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  we  are  serious 
about  this  effort.  It  Is  not  something  that 
we're  trying  to  do  to  placate  or  trick  the 
young  people  of  this  country.  It  is  being  done 
because  we  feel  it  is  In  the  best  traditions  of 
our  country.  And  It's  a  normal  way  of  life 
under  our  system  of  government.  In  fact,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  there  had  never 
been  a  compulsory  system  of  military  service. 
In  the  United  SUtes.  I  might  add  that  Na- 
polean  was  the  rascal  who  dreamed  this  aU 
up  In  the  last  of  his  wars.  He  conscripted 
everything  In  Prance,  Including  horses  and 
women. 

The  involuntary  draft  first  appeared  in 
this  nation  in  1863.  After  that  It  was  dropped 
and  didn't  show  up  again  until  1917,  when 
it  was  used  and  then,  of  course.  It  was 
dropped  after  the  war.  In  1940.  the  draft 
came  again;  It  was  allowed  to  expire  In  1947. 


But  one  year  later  the  Congress  passed  a 
draft  law  and  that  one  is  stUl  with  us.  It 
stays  until  the  end  of  June  next  year,  at 
which  time  If  it  is  to  be  renewed,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  do  it. 

I  think  in  the  brief  history  you  can  see 
that  the  fact  that  the  draft  has  continued 
since  1948  Is  contrary  to  the  entire  past  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  This  practice  has 
no  place  in  our  system  of  freedom  except  as 
a  temporary  expedient. 

Now  when  the  law  is  used  to  tell  a  young 
man  bow  be  shall  spend  several  years  of  his 
life,  this  causes  an  Invasion  of  the  most 
precious  and  fundamental  of  human  rights, 
the  right  of  each  citizen  to  live  his  own  life, 
or  as  you  young  people  say  today,  "To  do  your 
thing."  And  to  do  this  as  you  may  choose. 
This  is  why  as  a  conservative  I  am  so  strongly 
and  emotionally  committed  to  the  volimtary 
military  approach. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  that  the  draft  is 
wrong,  but  I  also  believe  it  is  ignorant  to  as- 
sume that  free  men  have  to  be  forced  to  fight- 
for  their  country.  I'm  Just  old  fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  there  are  still  a  great 
many  Americans  among  us  who  think  enough 
of  their  freedom  that  they  are  willing  to  fight 
for  it.  Furthermore,  I  think  the  rest  of  the 
Americans  are  willing  to  pay  those  who  serve 
In  the  military  a  good  and  ample  wage,  with 
fringe  benefits,  for  shouldering  the  task. 

I  would  remind  you  this  morning  that  this 
is  not  a  new  cause  to  me.  I  might  say  that  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  support  this  posi- 
tion during  the  last  five  years  of  my  military 
service  of  37  years  as  a  Reserve  Officer,  dur- 
tlng  which  my  Mobilization  Day  assignment 
was  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  for 
the  Air  Force.  As  I  watched  the  inefficiency 
of  maintaining  the  draft  I  became  convinced 
that  we  had  to  Institute  a  different  system. 
In  acting  on  this  belief  I  helped  to  draft  the 
Republican  National  platform  In  '64,  which 
pledged  to  end  the  draft  altogether  and  as 
soon  as  possible.  Also.  I  remember  the  very 
first  speech  of  that  "cllff-hanglng"  cam- 
paign I  was  engaged  in  diu-lng  1964,  when  I 
strongly  endorsed  the  Voluntary  system. 

Since  then  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  plan,  but  all  too  often  its  been 
discussed  In  only  an  academic  way.  Now  In 
1970  the  picture  has  changed.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  dismantling  the  draft  Is  a  real 
one.  Now,  all  of  you  here  I  believe  have  heard 
of  the  findings  of  the  Gates  Commission — 
that  Is  the  Commission  that  was  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  to  reach 
some  conclusions  on  this  issue.  Their  con- 
clusion— to  put  it  briefly — ^Is  that  a  Volun- 
tary system  will  work. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  all  that  drastic  a  change 
In  the  system  that  we  have  right  now.  The 
truth  Is  that  our  current  military  forces  are 
made  up  predominantly  of  Volunteers.  This 
is  something  that  many  people  dont  real- 
ize. We  have  in  my  State  of  Arizona  for  ex- 
ample such  a  large  number  of  Volunteers 
that  our  draft  call  in  many  months  has  prac- 
tically been  non-existent. 

According  to  the  Gtates  Commission  the 
great  majority  of  servicemen  are  either  In- 
dividuals who  have  reenllsted  after  their  orig- 
inal obligation  had  ended,  or  first-term  en- 
listees who  say  they  would  have  enlisted  even 
had  there  been  no  threat  of  the  draft  loom- 
ing over  their  heads.  The  existing  base  of 
volunteers  Is  so  large  that  the  Gates  Com- 
mission found,  and  I  quote,  "A  fully  Volun- 
teer Force  of  2.5  million  men  can  be  achieved 
by  improving  pay  and  conditions  of  service 
sufficiently  to  Induce  approximately  75.000 
additional  young  men  to  enlist  eacb  year." 
Now  let  me  repeat,  all  it  would  take  to  put  a 
fully  Volunteer  Military  force  Into  operation 
Is  an  additional  75,000  vcrtunteers  etwh  year. 
And  I  feel  this  can  be  achieved. 

I  disagree  somewhat  with  the  report's  cost 
estimates,  which  say  it  would  cost  t3.2  bil- 
lion In  the  first  few  years  and  would  drop 
to  $2.1  billion,  once  a  voluntary  tottx  began 
operating  on  a  continuing  basis.  This  is  too 


high.  Really  the  reuon  I  was  cnlginaUy 
deeply  interested  In  this  prt^>oaal  was  as  a 
result  of  my  annual  tours  of  duty  with  the 
Air  Force  In  Personnel  at  the  Pentagon.  I 
was  astounded  at  the  amount  of  money  that 
it  cost  Just  the  Air  Force  alone  each  year  to 
retrain  a  man  for  a  slot  that  had  been  vacated 
by  another  man.  This  training  in  a  four  year 
term  can  run  as  high  as  $250,000  in  the  case 
of  enlisted  men.  In  the  case  of  officers  it  can 
be  double  that  amount. 

In  fact,  you  may  not  know  it  but  In  a  B-52 
first-term  pilot  we  have  Invested  al>out  a 
million  dollars  in  training.  The  average  en- 
listee or  draftee  that  goes  through,  let's  say 
training  in  electronics  at  Klesler  Air  Force 
Base,  has  over  $80,000  Invested  in  him.  Now  If 
he  dropped  out  somebody  has  to  fill  that 
slot  and  the  estimate  that  I  came  up  with. 
Just  looking  at  the  figures  that  I  have  avail- 
able, was  that  it  would  save  the  Air  Force 
alone  about  1  billion  dollars  a  year  if  we 
could  have  men  that  we  could  keep. 

We  have  to  note  that  the  Commission 
study  doesnt  fudge  at  arriving  at  Its  esti- 
mates. Contrary  to  what  some  critics  have 
said  the  Commission  took  full  account  of  the 
problem  which  the  Army  had  in  staffing  Itself 
In  competition  with  the  other  services.  The 
Commission  wisely  set  Its  compensation 
tables  at  levels  high  enough  to  provide  tlie 
army  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  volun- 
teers required  by  by  It.  The  Commission  noted 
"The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  If  com- 
pensation Is  set  at  levels  which  satisfy  army 
requirements,  the  other  services  will  be  able 
to  attract  enough  qualified  volunteers  to 
meet  their  respective  requirements. " 

Now  another  misleading  question  that 
you  wlU  hear  raised  by  critics  is  "What 
happens  in  case  oC  a  national  emergency?" 
Of  course,  the  answer  is  that  the  first  re- 
course will  be  to  the  Ready  Reserves,  in- 
cluding the  National  Guard.  I  have  to  say 
In  a  rather  critical  way  that  both  of  these 
sources  of  manpower  have  not  been  com- 
pletely used  In  the  Vietnam  situation.  Some 
Air  National  Guard  groups  have  served  in 
Vietnam,  and  some  Reserve  Air  Lift  Forces 
have  helped,  but  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  could  have  been 
used,  who  wanted  to  be  used,  but  were  not 
called  up. 

In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  of 
course,  we  can  always  go  back  to  the  draft 
system.  It  takes  Just  an  act  of  Congresa 
to  set  it  in  motion.  But  conscription  can- 
not provide  emergency  forces,  it  never  has. 
and  I  see  no  way,  after  37  years  of  Reserve 
service  that  it  can.  We  can  have  a  sufficient 
existing  Reserve  to  meet  any  National 
Emergency.  Thiis  It  will  be  the  Reserve 
forces  which  will  provide  Immediate  sup- 
port to  the  active  forces.  Like  the  active 
duty  forces  the  reserve  forces  will  be  re- 
cruited on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  legislation  which  we  have  sponsored 
will  automatically  Increase  the  drill  pay  for 
Reserve  participation,  at  the  same  time  that 
It  provides  pay  Increases  for  the  active  com- 
ponent. In  my  view,  this  increase  will  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  reserve  enlistments 
adequate  to  maintain  a  voluntary  reserve 
force  which  Is  large  enough  to  support  a 
volvmtary  active  duty  force.  Furthermore, 
our  proposal  takes  the  common  sense  i^- 
proach  of  providing  for  a  stand-by  draft. 
In  the  case  of  an  emergency.  Conscription 
could  be  relnstituted  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
almost  immediately,  because  our  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  continued  registration  of  all 
young  men  in  the  United  States  even  though 
the  draft  Itself  will  be  done  away  with. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  repeat  that  the  Volun- 
tary Military  Proposal  is  sensible  and  mcw^lly 
Justified.  Next  week  the  members  of  the 
Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  this  issue.  I  believe  It 
will  be  successful.  This  is  a  cause  whose 
time  has  arrived,  and  for  those  of  you  who 
are  staff  members  of  either  Senators  or  Con- 
gressmen, I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful 
if  you,  after  listening  to  these  remarks  to- 
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day,  and  having  studied  It.  would  eounsel 
with  them.  Not  too  nuiny  people,  unfor- 
tunately. In  the  Senate  understand  the  dralt 
or  how  it  works — or  even  why  we  have  It. 
While  many  of  them  have  gone  through  the 
experience  of  being  drafted,  once  they  are 
here  they  forget  about  It,  and  depend  on 
the  Armed  Services  Conunlttee.  Unfortu- 
nately In  the  Armed  Services  Committee  we 
don't  have  real  high  excitement  about  even 
having  hearings  on  this  Bill.  That  Is  why  we 
are  going  to  try  the  amendment  route  and 
If  we  fail  then  we  will,  by  a  high  vote,  at 
le«£t  have  built  the  momentum  for  bring- 
ing up  the  plan  In  Committee. 

QurSTION  AND  Answe«  Pkmod 

Question.  Jerry  BauM.  Associated  Press: 
I'd  UKe  to  ask  one  question — I  haven't  heard 
answered  or  asked.  How  are  you  going  to  fill 
the  hard  to  All  spots,  like  Infantry  people. 
I  haven't  heard  that  answered  In  all  the 
material — I  have  read  Just  about  every- 
thing on  the  subject  and  I've  never  heard 
It  answered. 

Senator  Goldwatmi:  I'm  not  sure  that 
these  answers  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
question,  but  I  think  they  will  be.  First  of 
all.  the  requirements  of  the  Army  of  the 
1980's  will  be,  I'd  say,  half  of  what  they 
have  been.  We  know  this  because  of  the 
success  of  electronic  devices  we  are  using 
to  detect  the  enemy,  which  takes  usually 
about  75^3  of  the  ground  force,  with  25% 
used  for  destruction.  Then  we  have  heavy 
airlift  capability,  which  can  put  many  men 
and  much  equipment  anyplace  in  the  world 
with  great  speed.  We  will  Increase  pay.  al- 
though we  will  have  other  problems  than 
Just  the  Infantryman,  or  the  ground  pounder. 
We  have  the  problem  of  doctors,  we  have 
the  problem  of  lawyers,  we  have  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  In  the  retention  of  atomic  sub- 
marine crews  who  don't  like  being  away  from 
their  families.  We're  already  trying  to  cor- 
rect those  areas,  making  It  possible  for  the 
family  to  be  nearer  to  the  man  who  Is  doing 
the  fighting,  or  who  Is  overseas  someplace. 
We  know  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  problem. 
It's  always  harder  to  get  a  man  to  volunteer 
for  the  infantry  or  the  Marines  than  for 
the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force. 

Ive  always  felt  that  there  are  enough 
people  in  this  covmtry  who  want  to  be  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  airmen,  even  though  you 
can  well  argue  there  are  other  ways  of  life 
that  are  more  attractive.  I  always  think  of 
the  man  who  becomes  a  minister,  the  man 
who  becomes  a  farmer,  or  a  policeman,  or 
a  politician,  as  a  man  who  gives  up  his  life 
work  to  do  something  because  of  devotion 
and  not  because  he's  going  to  cr:ake  money 
at  It.  I  think  this  will  apply  here. 

Professor  Frieoman.  May  we  add  sornethlr.g 
to  that?  I  was  Just  going  to  suggest  that 
this  Is  a  problem  that  of  course  concerns 
us  very  much  in  the  Oates  Commission.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  Commission  report  you 
will  see  that  as  Senator  Ooldwater  mentioned, 
the  pay  increases  were  Judged  primarily  in 
terms  of  their  effectiveness  in  rRcrultlng  men 
for  the  Army,  as  opposed  to  the  other  armed 
forces.  If  you  look  at  the  tables  In  Chapter 
5  of  the  Report,  you  will  see  that  the  armed 
forces  are  considered  Eeparp.tely  In  each 
case — the  army  Is  considered  separately  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  because  we  rec- 
ognized that  that  was  a  critical  element.  As 
the  report  indicates  it  Is  our  Judgment  that 
If  you  were  able  to  get  the  recrulti  for  the 
Army  then  you  will  have  no  trouble  whatso- 
ever with  the  other  services,  you'd  probably 
have  a  surplus. 

If  you  look  also  at  situai.lon  table  6-1 
which  I  think  Is  in  some  ways  the  most 
Interesting,  for  the  army  alone,  it's  also  worth 
noting  that  65%  of  the  enlisted  personnel'ln 
the  Army  are  now  true  volunteers.  So  even  In 
the  Army,  as  opposed  to  the  Armed  Forces  as 
a  whole,  the  number  Is — well.  I'm  sorry,  I  was 
looking  at  June  30.  1965.  On  June  30,  1967 
It's  a  little  lower  than  that.  It's  46%.  whereas 


it's  60%  for  the  Armed  Forces  as  a  whole.  But 
the  point  I'm  trying  to  mane  is  that  you  do 
have  a  considerable  nvimber  of  people  vol- 
imteerlng  now.  We  have  suggested  pay  scales 
which  would  represent  the  largest  increase 
for  precisely  the  kind  of  group  of  people  you 
are  talking  about.  The  study  suggests  that 
would  provide  an  additional  number. 

lu  addiUon,  as  Senator  Goldwater  Is  sug- 
gesting, with  the  higher  pay  for  tha  armed 
forces  there  will  l)e  a  strong  incentive  for  the 
sirmed  forces  to  be  more  efficient  in  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  foot  soldier.  So,  1  think  that 
the  problem  you  are  raising  Is  a  very  real  one 
but  not  the  most  serious  problem.  I  really 
think  the  most  serious  problem  of  all  Is  the 
one  Senator  Goldwater  Just  mentioned  of  the 
physicians — that's  more  sertotis  than  the 
infantry. 

Dean  William  Meckling.  In  fact,  the  prob- 
lem really  isn't  with  Infantry  people  in  the 
army.  It's  with  technical  people.  If  you  talk 
with  people  in  the  army  you  v/ill  find  that 
their  concern  Is  not  over  the  traditional  in- 
fantry people  but  over  getting  technical 
people  m  the  army.  Secondly,  one  of  the 
Commission's  provisions  was  the  reccm- 
mendatlon  to  establish  a  new  hostile  fire 
pay,  which  is  a  substantial  increase  over 
what  now  exists — $200  a  month.  Also  I  think 
will  help  In  respect  to  the  Infantry's  Itself. 

JFRRT  Baulk.  Isn't  getting  technical  people 
more  difficult  than  keeping  them? 

Dean  William  Mzcklino.  It  is  now,  but  it 
wont  be  under  this  plan.  Itll  never  be  a 
hundred  per  cent. 

Professor  Fbixsman.  Btrt  you  see,  on  the 
keeping  of  them,  the  re-enlistment  rate  of 
draftees  is  very  low.  The  re-enllstment  rate 
of  volunteers  is  very  high.  So  that  these  are 
not  really  different  problems.  It's  having 
terms  which  will  Induce  technical  people 
to  volunteer,  which  will  also  enable  you  to 
keep  them.  And  if  you  have  to  depend  on 
the  draft  to  get  your  technical  people  then 
you're  not  going  to  keep  them,  then  you 
have  the  problem  that  Senator  Ooldwater  Is 
talking  about — retraining. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Thomas  Lane.  I  would  make 
Just  one  brief  comment.  We  shouJdnt  think 
of  the  infantry,  in  the  old  terms  of  the  fellow 
walking  along  with  a  rifle.  The  modern  In- 
fantry, particularly  In  a  peacetime  force 
which  should  be  an  elite  force,  will  be  a 
highly  trained  force.  Your  Infantrymen  are 
going  to  require  considerable  skill  with  mod- 
em weaponry.  We  tend  for  historical  reasons 
to  regard  the  infantry  as  something  very 
different  from  the  present  Infantry.  QUES- 
TION: LOWELL  PONTE,  "HUMAN  EVENTS": 
Two  questions,  I  apologize  that  they're  not 
better  related.  One,  In  terms  of  controlling 
pay  within  the  military,  and  setting  It  in 
those  regards,  I  wonder  particularly  how 
General  Lane  and  perhaps  Senator  Oold- 
water would  respond  to  ideas  of  unionizing 
the  military,  as  has  been  done  off  and  on  in 
some  Eispects  of  the  West  German  Military, 
and  what  effect  this  would  have  on  pay  If 
men  could  collectively  bargain  to  Improve 
their  pay? 

Secondly,  peripheral  to  that,  a  book  Just 
released  this  month  by  Rutgers  press,  In- 
cludes several  very  distinguished  military  of- 
ficers talking  about  lightning  war,  as  a  new 
alternative  to  the  kind  of  situation  we  have 
found  in  Vietnam.  A  very  fast-hlttlng  war, 
the  sort  Robert  Helnland  talked  about  in  his 
1969  book.  I  wondbr  if  this  kind  of  war  sug- 
gests what  we  need  a  high  degree  of  profes- 
sionallzatlon  among  soldiers,  even  In  the  In- 
fantrymen— something  that  would  preclude 
a  draft  force. 

Senator  Ooldwatek.  I  start  off  with  this 
thesis,  I  don't  think  any  person  who  works 
for  the  Oovernment  in  any  respect  should 
ever  b«  allowed  to  strike.  I  think  they  can 
collectively  seek  better  living  conditions  and 
so  forth,  but  I'd  hate  to  think  of  any  big 
segment  of  Oovernment  service  striking.  We 
saw  it  In  the  Postal  service,  and  it  disrupted 
this  nation  for  two  or  tliree  days,  and  a  week 


of  It  could  bring  this  nation  to  Ita  knees.  If 
the  Army  had  the  right  to  strike,  or  the 
Navy  or  the  Air  Force,  I  think  this  would 
be  very  very  dangerous. 

As  to  the  lightning  war,  this  Is  the  aim 
of  every  war.  First  of  all,  no  President  In  his 
right  mind,  wants  to  go  to  war;  no  Congress 
wants  to  go  to  War.  War  is  an  Instrument 
of  national  policy  that's  used  only  after 
we've  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  economic 
warfare,  of  political  warfare,  of  propaganda 
warfare.  And  then  the  choice  is  a  very  tough 
one.  But,  if  we  have  the  forces  necessary,  and 
the  enemy  knows  we  have  the  forces  neces- 
sary, and  if  the  enemy  knows  we  will  use 
these  forces  as  they  should  be  used,  the 
chances  of  not  going  to  war  are  greatly  im- 
proved. I  might  say,  as  I've  said  publicly, 
I've  said  it  during  my  campaign,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  need  never  have  started  had  we 
used  the  threats  of  our  great  air  power.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  had  convinced  the  Viet- 
namese Oovernment  that  we  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  drop  conventional  bombs — not  atomic 
or  nuclear  bombs.  This  is  the  way  Britain 
kept  a  pretty  good  peace  in  this  world  for 
nearly  300  years.  Not  that  there  were  no 
wars,  we've  had  14.000  wars  in  7,000  years,  at 
two  a  year  that's  a  pretty  good  average. 

We've  fought  this  war  in  Vietnam  wrong. 
I  hope  to  Ood  we  never  get  into  one  like 
it  again,  but  if  we  do  I  hope  we  decide  to 
win  It  the  day  we  decide  to  go  into  it.  Then 
you  have  the  lightning  war.  This  has  dragged 
and  dragged  and  dragged  because  Secretary 
McNamara  and  President  Johnson,  neither 
one  of  whom  understood  much  about  war, 
came  up  with  this  idea  of  limited  war.  There's 
no  such  thing!  When  you  get  into  an  ar- 
gument you  don't  limit  yourself,  you  use 
every  faculty  you  have  to  get  the  argument 
over  in  your  behalf. 

MaJ.  General  Thomas  Lane.  I  would  agree 
vrtth  the  remarks  of  Senator  Ooldwater  on 
both  of  these  questions.  We  organize  military 
forces  to  protect  this  country.  The  purpose 
of  organization  must  be  to  provide  the  most 
efficient  force  for  the  protection  of  the  coun- 
try. We  don't  organize  It  to  provide  employ- 
ment to  men  or  to  provide  occupations  for 
anybody.  I  would  say  unionization  had  no 
place  in  a  military  force,  and  I  would  agree 
with  Senator  Ooldwater,  I  think  it  has  no 
place  in  a  government  organization.  It's  get- 
ting a  place  in  goverrunent  organizations 
only  because  government  has  taken  on  func- 
tions which  are  not  Its  proper  functions.  As 
to  the  lightning  war  again  I  would  agree, 
this  Is  the  right  way  to  fight  a  war.  The 
classic  example  in  modem  time  Is  the  six 
day  war  of  Israel.  If  you're  going  to  use 
military  force  that's  the  way  to  use  It. 
Achieve  your  objective  with  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  your  fire  power  and  force.  And 
don't  waste  your  forces  In  your  fighting.  An- 
other classic  example  is  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  without  any  opposi- 
tion. They  didn't  have  any  war  of  attrition 
In  Czechoslovakia.  If  you're  going  to  use 
your  military  fcwce,  there's  a  right  way  to 
use  It,  and  we've  been  using  ours  the  wrong 
way. 

Question.  Steve  King,  Senator  Gumey's 
office:  I  wonder  if  Dr.  Friedman  or  Senator 
Ooldwater  could  amplify  on  the  costs  and 
savings  of  the  transition  to  an  all-volunteer 
army. 

Professor  Freedbian.  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
understand  precisely  your  question  because 
the  savings  have  to  be  considered  under  two 
headings:  Savings  to  the  country  and  budg- 
etary savings  m  dollars  as  they  enter  Into  the 
government  budget.  The  savings  to  the  coun- 
try are,  one,  that  you  have  fewer  people 
spending  their  days  and  their  nights  In  mili- 
tary service  defending  the  country.  Fewer 
man  hours  devoted  to  that  becaiise  the  man- 
hours  are  used  more  efficiently,  and  fewer  of 
them  are  spent  and  wasted  In  training.  Sav- 
ing number  two  to  the  country  Is  that  you 
have  fewer  manhovirs  spent  In  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  ways  to  avoid  the  draft  and  get  out 
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of  military  service.  And  that  probably 
swamps  the  first  saving.  It's  i»obably  the 
major  amount.  Three,  you  have  a  smaller 
misuse  tit  people,  In  private  employment, 
because  employers  do  not  have  to  consider 
whether  the  people  they  hire  will  subse- 
quently be  drafted  when  they  employ  them. 
Therefore  they  can  hire  the  people  who  are 
best  suited  for  their  Jobs  and  who  they  get 
on  the  best  mutually-agreeable  terms.  I 
think  those  are  the  three  overwhelmingly 
Important  direct  economic   savings. 

There  are  indirect  economic  savings,  and 
in  many  ways  these  are  more  important. 
These  Include  the  draft's  effect  on  the  whole 
temper  of  the  country,  on  the  tone  In  which 
social  economic  and  political  problems  are 
considered,  from  the  removal  of  the  enor- 
mously-divisive force  of  a  draft  which  sets 
one  part  of  the  country  against  the  other, 
which  has  done  more  to  undermine  the  com- 
mon shared  values  that  we  hold  than  any- 
thing else  you  can  name.  Now  those  are  the 
savings  from  the  real  point  of  view,  from  the 
country's  point  of  view. 

Now  you  come  to  the  side  of  the  budget. 
The  net  figure — I  happen  to  agree  Instlnc- 
tlvely  with  Senator  Goldwater's  Judgment, 
I  really  believe,  even  in  terms  of  budgetary 
expense,  when  you  finally  shake  everything 
out.  It's  going  to  be  cheaper  to  the  country. 
That's  my  own  personal  intuitive  feeling. 
What  the  Commission  did,  however,  was  to 
lean  over  backward  in  trying  to  assure  that 
it  made  the  highest  likely  estimate  (not  the 
highest  possible  estimate,  you  can  be  abso- 
lutely absurd,  as  the  McNamara  group  was 
when  they  came  out  with  the  17  billion  dol- 
lar estimate.  This  would  have  enabled  you 
to  add  $10,000  a  year  to  the  pay  of  every 
single  armed  forces  person,  whatever  year 
he  was,  which  is  absolutely  absurd).  The 
Commission  said  it  was  not  going  to  take 
into  account  anything  but  what  was  pretty 
clear  and  pretty  definite. 

They  added  in  the  plus  side  the  budgetary 
expense  of  the  higher  pay  they  proposed. 
They  subtracted  out  as  savings  only  very 
minimum  amounts  involving  the  fact  that 
there  were  fewer  people  In  training  status 
and  therefore  they  subtracted  out  their  pay, 
the  pay  of  the  people  doing  the  training  and 
the  people  in  training.  They  made  a  mini- 
mum allowance  for  possible  clvllianization, 
and  In  effect  they  made  very  little  further 
allowance  for  a  more  effective  use  of  the  mili- 
tary manpower.  So,  I  think  you  can  take  the 
Commission's  estimates  as  an  upper  limit  to 
the  actual  dollar  budgetary  cost  of  a  volun- 
tary force.  Aa  I  say,  my  own  Judgment  is  that 
there  are  very  large  additional  savings  that 
would  be  forthcoming  In  the  form  of  a  more 
efficient  use  of  manpower  and  less  wasted 
manpower. 

Question;  Lowell  Ponte,  Human  Events: 
Just  a  peripheral  question.  Mr.  Friedman  has 
mentioned  the  increased  use  of  civilian  man- 
power related  to  the  military,  and  I  wonder 
If  he  would  anticipate  civilians  who  would 
come  In  and  be  doing  Jobs  now  being  done 
by  military  people,  if  they  would  have  the 
capability  of  unionizing  and  bargaining  col- 
lectively? Or  whether  they  would  be  under 
more  or  less  military  type  regulations. 

Professor  Friedman.  You  know,  we're  all  of 
us  very  much  affected  by  personal  experi- 
ences. I  remember  my  sense  of  shock  at  the 
absurdity  of  conscription.  It  was  greatly 
heightened  in  the  course  of  Commissions 
hearings  when  we  bad  a  session  down  at  the 
Pentagon.  The  Pentagon  provided  cars  to 
drive  us  back  to  our  hotels,  and  the  driver  of 
my  car  ttimed  out  to  be  a  man  who  had  been 
conscripted  into  the  military,  spending  his 
whole  conscription  service  as  a  chauffeur  in 
Washington.  Now  I  think  that's  absolutely 
disgraceful,  to  use  the  power  of  conscription 
to  force  a  man  to  be  a  chauffeur  in  Washing- 
ton. You  surely  can  hire  chauffeurs  in  Wash- 
ington, why  was  he  being  used  as  a  chauf- 
feur? Because  this  was  a  weekend,  and  a 
conscripted  military  man  does  not  have  to  be 
paid  time  and  a  half,  while  the  civilian  em- 


ployees used  as  chauffeurs  would  have  to  be 
paid  time  and  a  half.  So  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  military  calculations  they  were 
quite  right.  They  were  instructed  to  keep 
their  budgets  as  low  as  possible.  And  it  was 
cheaper  In  terms  of  the  dollar  expense  on  the 
books  to  have  that  conscripted  man  drive  me 
to  the  hotel  than  it  was  to  have  a  hired 
chauffeur.  Of  course  what  would  have  been 
cheaper  yet  would  have  been  to  hire  a  cab^ 
to  get  the  government  out  of  the  business  of 
providing  cars  for  people  to  go  back  and  forth 
and  use  the  private  market. 

But  in  any  case,  going  to  your  question, 
I  think  that  there  are  enormous  opportuni- 
ties in  this  way  for  having  civilians  used. 
In  many  many  different  Jobs  and  activities. 
Now  the  next  thing  you  asked  was  what 
about  unionization.  I  think  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  unionization.  You  are  going  to  have 
civilian  employees,  and  I  don't  really  see  that 
this  raises  any  different  problem  in  the  kind 
of  Jobs  we  are  now  talking  about  for  the 
military  than  It  does  for  any  other  part  of 
government.  It  doesnt  seem  to  me  a  special 
problem.  In  fact,  maybe  it  would  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  country  if  the  bookkeep- 
ers in  the  Pentagon  went  on  strike.  I  can 
well  believe  that  is  thq*  case. 

I  think  the  Senator  and  I  are  in  complete 
agreement  that  this  is  a  problem  common  to 
all  government  and  has  nothing  special 
about  It.  Now  I  also  agree  with  the  statement 
that  Oen«^l  Lane  made.  The  reason  we  get 
Into  this  problem  is  because  government  is 
doing  things  It  ought  not  to  be  doing.  We 
ought  to  have  private  postal  services  and 
then  the  postal  employees  would  be  striking 
against  private  employers. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Ooldwater  what  with 
respect  to  the  essential  functions  of  govern- 
ment there  isn't  room  for  strike  and  union- 
ization. But  when  government  engages  in 
peripheral  functions.  If  the  government  Is 
going  Xo  put  up  a  plant  to  manufacture  a 
product  then  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  the 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  should  not  be 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  employees  of  other 
enterprises. 

Senator  Ooldwater.  I  might  Just  add  that 
a  good  example  of  what  you're  talking  about 
has  been  done  by  the  Air  Force.  In  practically 
all  bases  in  this  country — I  refer  to  Luke  Air 
Force  Base  because  It's  near  my  home — all  of 
the  line  maintenance  on  the  F-lOOs  and  the 
F-104S  and  soon  F-4s  Is  done  by  contract 
with  Lockheed,  which  brings  civilians  in. 
This  releases  a  good  enlisted  man  for  other 
services.  We've  actually  saved  a  lot  of  money 
by  this.  Now  that  man  certainly  has  a 
union — and  the  Air  Force  has  to  bargain 
with  these  unions — but  we  can  live  without 
these  workers  if  we  have  to.  During  ordinary 
times,  this  has  turned  out  to  be  a  great 
money-saver  for  the  Air  Force.  But  they  have 
the  right  as  anyone  has  in  private  employ- 
ment to  strike.  With  respect  to  public  em- 
ployment, even  teachers  ...  I  think  It's  re- 
grettable that  any  person  goes  into  service 
at  any  level  of  government  with  the  idea  that 
their  union  can  force  the  government  to  do 
something  that  the  government  really  has 
no  right  to  do  because  it  Is  the  people  that 
the  government  represents. 

Question.  Chris  Ong.  Congressman  Adair's 
office:  What  kind  of  personnel  relationships 
would  a  Voluntary  Army  entail?  And  would  a 
volunteer  be  able  to  differentiate  between 
two  and  four  year  terms,  or  would  he  take  a 
Job  In  the  armed  services,  as  in  industry? 

Professor  Frieoman.  If  you  look  at  the 
Oates  Commission  it  proposes  that  the  terms 
be  made  for  enlisted  men  as  they  now  are 
essentially  for  officers.  This  Is  also  the  im- 
pact of  the  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered. What  this  means  Is  that  typically 
speaking  the  Individual  who  enUsts  would 
enlist  for  a  minimum  initial  term,  and  the 
length  of  that  initial  term  woiild  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Armed  Forces,  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  training  that  the  man  Is 
going  to  receive.  You  dont  want  to  let  a 


man  whom  you  are  going  to  retrain  as  a  pilot 
enlist  for  two  yean  because  you  are  throwing 
away  the  training.  And  so,  the  Armed  Forces 
would  have  the  right  to  specify  minimum 
terms  of  enlistment,  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  training  they  were  going  to  get. 
Beyond  that,  the  individuals  would  be  free 
to  accept  or  not  accept  these  terms. 

We  recommended  that  the  Armed  Forces 
try  to  make  available  a  maximum  of  choice 
to  potential  enlistees  about  the  branch  of 
service,  about  the  form  of  activity,  and  be- 
yond that  the  initial  obligated  term  of  serv- 
ice. People  would  be  on  a  contractual  em- 
ployment basis  the  way  officers  are  in  that  an 
officer  can  at  any  time,  unless  he  has  made 
special  arrangements  about  training,  ask  to 
be  released.  However,  there  are  provlelons 
that  at  a  time  of  national  Mnergency  or  war, 
this  can  be  abrogated. 

There  are  a  number  of  othtr  special  es- 
cape clauses  to  allow  for  the  obvious  exam- 
ples where  It  might  be  difficult.  If  a  person 
has  enlisted,  lets  say  In  the  Navy,  and  he 
Is  on  the  shore  duty,  he  cant  quit  simply 
because  he  has  been  assigned  to  sea  duty.  If 
you  look  at  the  amendment  you  will  see  that 
that  is  spelled  out.  The  essential  feature  of  it 
Is  to  make  the  enlisted  man's  situation  es- 
sentially similar  to  the  present  situation  for 
officers. 

I'm  surprised  that  nobody  here  has  raised 
the  Issue  that  I  always  get  thrown  at  me,  the 
problem  of  mercenaries.  Bill  Meckllng 
touched  on  that  a  moment,  but  I  really  do 
think  that  that  is  an  extraordinary  miscon- 
ception. I  always  answer  that  by  saying  that 
I'm  a  mercenary  professor.  You  people  are 
mercenary  legislaUve  assistants.  Senator 
Goldwater,  If  he'll  pardon  me  saying  so,  Is  a 
mercenary  Senator.  I  am  treated  by  a  mer- 
cenary physician,  and  so  on  down  the  line 
if  by  that  all  you  mean  Is  that  people  are 
paid.  Of  course  people  are  paid,  and  should 
be  paid. 

If  by  mercenary  you  mean  what  has  some- 
times been  used,  a  foreigner  who  hires  him- 
self out  with  a  gun— a  giinsllnger — over  60% 
of  the  people  In  the  Armed  Forces  today  who 
are  volunteers  are  not  mercenaries  In  that 
sense.  The  volunteers  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments are  not  mercenaries,  they  are  profes- 
sional people  who  are  doing  a  Job  for  their 
country. 

I  answer  this  also  in  a  different  way,  saying 
when  somebody  says  that  we  have  a  mercen- 
ary army,  I  say,  "Well,  would  you  really 
rather  have  a  slave  army?"  If  you  are  going 
to  use  the  mercenary  in  this  perjoratlve  sense 
to  describe  the  man  who  volunteers  for  serv- 
ice, then  the  appropriate  counterpart  of  that 
is  to  use  the  term  slave  for  the  man  who  Is 
compelled  by  force  to  particpate  in  the  serv- 
ice, i  think  the  U.S.  cannot  exist  if  It  has  to 
resort  to  either  slaves  In  the  one  sense  or 
to  mercenaries  in  the  other. 

If  this  nation  is  going  to  exist  it  must 
be  because  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  Is 
an  honorable  and  dignified  career,  contribut- 
ing to  the  well  being  and  the  protection  of 
our  nation. 

And  let  me  say  one  more  thing,  I  feel  more 
strongly  than  I  ever  did  before,  that  in  many 
ways  the  chief  reason  why  we  must  get  rid  of 
the  draft  Is  because  It  is  undermining  that 
concept  of  armed  services.  I  think  that  the 
military  has  been  enormously  short  sighted 
in  not  recognizing  that  the  continuation  of 
an  effective  military  force  In  this  country 
Is  Impossible  If  we  continue  with  conscrip- 
tion. Because  conscription  is  destroying  the 
image  of  the  military.  It  is  making  mlUtary 
service  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  a  term  In 
the  Jail.  It  Is  demeaning  the  whole  con- 
cept of  military  service. 

Not  all  of  the  military  people  by  any 
means,  are  short  sighted  but  those  military 
people  who  say  well  we  cant  do  this  because 
the  extra  money  that  will  be  required  for 
voluntary  pay  is  going  to  come  out  of  military 
appropriations ,  and  we  badly  need  those  mili- 
tary   appropriation   they   are   being   short- 
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sighted.  Congress  and  the  country  Is  not 
going  to  vote  military  appropriations  to  an 
army  that  U  widely  regarded  as  a  shameful 
acUvlty.  You  are  not  going  to  get  It.  If  this 
country  Is  going  to  maintain  Its  military 
forces.  If  Congress  Is  going  to  be  wlUlng  to 
vote  funds  for  an  effectve  military.  Its  going 
to  be  because  mlUtary  service  Is  regarded  as 
a  dignified,  noble,  patriotic,  Important  ac- 
tivity. It  will  not  be  so  regarded  unleas  you 
restore  to  It  a  completely  voluntary  status. 
May  I  say  one  more  thing,  I  think  en- 
tirely aside  from  all  these  other  considera- 
tions. If  you  look  forward,  conscription  is 
becoming  unenforceable.  We  are  getting  Into 
the  situation  with  conscriptions  that  we 
were  In  with  prcrtilbltlon.  When  you  are  get- 
ting ntes  of  refusal  to  be  Inducted  on  peo- 
ple who  have  been  caUed  for  induction  of 
25^  as  you  are  In  some  parts  of  California, 
as  I  understand  It:  when  you  are  getting 
the  amoimt  of  legal  manipulation  to  avoid 
It  (there  Is  no  young  man  In  this  country 
today  who  can  afford  It,  or  who  knows 
where  to  go.  who  cannot  get  legal  and  medi- 
cal counsel  that  will  enable  him  to  avoid 
being  conscripted.  Now  that  is  a  little  ex- 
aggeration, perhaps,  but  It  Is  not  much  of  an 
exaggeration)  then  you  are  getting  conscrip- 
tion into  the  position  where  only  the  most 
Ignorant  and  least  knowledgeable  people  are 
ever  going  to  be  conscripted.  When  you  are 
getting  It  Into  the  position  where  a  large 
fraction  of  the  people  who  are  called  are  not 
going  to  go.  It  Is  becoming  an  unenfordble 
part  of  our  lives. 

You  are  far  better  off  to  face  up  to  that 
In  advance,  get  rid  of  It,  restore  a  voluntary 
army,  restore  dignity  and  prestige  to  the 
military,  try  to  reform  ovir  military  so  it 
has  a  more  effective  recruiting  procedure. 
Senator  Hatfield  made  this  point  when  he 
said  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  was 
arguing  for  this  as  a  way  of  undercutting  our 
military  strength;  on  the  contrary,  an  ab- 
solutely essential  prerequisite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  effective  mlUUry  force  In  my 
opinion  Is  that  we  get  rid  of  conscription. 

Davk  Atcock.  I  understand  that  David 
Callard  Is  here.  He  was  the  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Gates  Commission  Re- 
port. 

DAvm  Caixau.  I  think  the  subject  has 
been  covered  very  well  and  I  think  you  all 
have  been  an  attentive  audience.  I  think  that 
the  primary  thing  I  ooxild  add — I  think  It's 
been  said  before  so  I  won't  dwell  on  It — Is 
Just  that  the  many  arguments  that  an  all- 
Tolunteer  force  Is  undesirable  assume  that  It 
radically  changes  the  military.  The  figures 
that  Dr.  MeckUng  has  quoted  underline  the 
fact  that  this  Isnt  true,  that  we're  talking 
■bout  a  difference  that  might  Involve  at  the 
most  of  several  hundred  thousand  Individ- 
uals. Our  best  estimates  are  that  the  same 
kind  of  people  who  have  Joined  the  military 
in  the  past  are  In  It  today.  All  the  arguments 
that  contend  the  all-volunteer  force  Is  a  dan- 
ger to  the  country,  that  It  Is  going  to  be  bad 
for  the  military,  bad  for  the  civilian  society, 
assume  a  drastic  change  that  Just  doesnt 
exist. 

Anyone  who  examines  the  evidence — going 
back  to  Dr.  Friedman's  original  point — really 
can't  put  together  a  convincing  argument 
for  the  draft  on  that  score.  The  argximents 
made,  and  I  was  Just  reading  today  an  article 
by  Peter  Barnes  In  the  New  Republic,  that 
an  all-volunteer  force  will  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  society,  are  arguments  put  together 
by  people  who  really  haven't  looked  at  the 
evidence  at  all  and  I  think  that  Is  the  thing 
that  Is  shocking  and  very  disappointing. 
Hopefully,  the  bill — the  amendment — now 
that  Senator  Goldwater  and  Senator  Hatfield 
have  offered  It  will  dramatize  this  fact  ^d 
do  away  wlUi  a  lot  of  the  fog  of  really  un- 
founded arguments  that  surround  the  issue 
of  the  all-volunteer  force. 

Dati  Atcock.  In  conclusion,  let  me  extend 
Young  Americana  for  Freedom's  thanks  to 
you  aU  for  attending  and  especially  to  our 


distinguished  panel  today.  We  also  wish  to 
thank  the  National  Coxincll  to  Repeal  the 
Draft  and  their  National  Director  Tom 
Reeves  for  their  assistance  In  this  Important 
conference.  We  hope  that  you  wlU  return 
to  your  Congressman's  office  and  give  him 
the  Information  that  you  have  picked  up 
today. 

THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  FAULTY 
TAX  POLICY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  suddenly 
and  without  warning,  to  hear  some  tell 
it.  the  United  States  is  now  faced  with 
an  energy,  a  fuels,  crisis.  We  are.  indeed, 
faced  with  a  disturbingly  dangerous  crisis 
in  our  supplies  of  fuels  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  and  without  ample  and 
reasonably  priced  electrical  energy  our 
whole  national  economy  will  be  en- 
dangered. 

Coal  stocks  for  many  powerplants  are 
now  "below  normal  operating  levels,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Some  TVA  powerplants  are  down  to 
a  few  days'  supply  of  coal,  a  work  stop- 
page or  a  transportation  tieup  would  cut 
power  supply  drastically  and  quickly. 

Natural  gas  has  been  in  short  supply 
for  months,  and  is  now,  again  to  quote 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  "criti- 
cally short." 

Residual  oil  stocks  are  low,  and  rigid 
import  quotas,  only  this  week  receiving 
the  approval  of  President  Nixon,  keep 
them  low. 

There  have  been  many  delays  in  get- 
ting nuclear  powerplants  into  operation. 
Even  more  important  in  the  long  nm, 
the  Nixon  administration  is  den3ang 
funds  for  the  development  of  new  con- 
cepts of  cleaner  and  more  eflQcient  nu- 
clear reactors,  and  is  resisting,  also,  the 
modernization  of  the  nuclear  fuel  plants, 
a  prefatory  action  to  its  plan  to  sell  such 
plants. 

With  all  this  scarcity  of  fuel,  much  of 
it.  I  am  convinced,  artificially  induced, 
prices  of  fuels  are  advancing  pell-mell. 
Coal  prices  are  going  up  at  a  rate  of  56 
percent  per  year;  fuel  oU  is  going  up  48 
percent  per  year.  These  administered 
price  increases,  together  with  other  ele- 
ments of  cost,  including  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing money,  one  of  the  largest  of  all 
cost  elements,  will  push  up  prices  con- 
sumers must  pay  for  electricity.  Consum- 
ers may  have  to  fork  over  another  billion 
dollars  each  year  for  electricity.  This  will 
be  smother  big  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

And,  what  may  be  even  more  serious 
than  cost  problems,  many  plants,  partic- 
ularly small  plants  already  operating 
marginally,  may  be  forced  to  close, 
throwing  more  workers  out  of  jobs. 

This  fuels  shortage  has  become  appar- 
ent with  some  degree  of  suddenness  to 
the  general  public.  But  Government 
sources  have  known  for  a  long  time 
what  was  happening.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
pardoned  in  an  election  year  to  recall 
the  several  speeches  I  have  made  on  the 
subject,  beginning  in  1966. 

Administration  authorities  have 
known,  but  have  refused  to  take  needed 
action.  The  only  action  taken  has  been 
in  the  wrong  direction,  to  keep  the  rigid 
import  quotas  on  for  foreign  oil,  thus 
making  a  bad  situation  worse.  A  reveal- 
ing article,  written  by  Mr.  Bernard  Nos- 
siter,  appeared  in  today's  Washington 


Post.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  various 
apologists  for  the  Nixon  administration, 
and  for  big  business,  have  advanced  a 
number  of  excuses  for  the  current 
crunch.  Among  these  are  measures  to 
preserve  the  environment  and  the  coal 
mine  safety  bill.  These  are  flimsy  excuses. 
The  real  causes  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
country  is  now  faced  with  a  quasi-mo- 
nopoly  of  fossile  fuels.  The  oil  companies 
have  gobbled  up  enough  coal  production 
to  give  them  a  corner  on  the  market.  The 
administration  is  helping  out  with  its 
import  quota  on  foreign  oil  and  with  tax 
policy.  Moreover,  the  administration  is 
even  trying  to  'sell"  our  nuclear  fuel 
processing  plants  to  private  investors, 
most  likely  a  corporate  cartel.  Who  else 
could  buy,  finance,  and  operate  a  multi- 
billlon-dollar  undertaking? 

I  must  in  all  modesty  repeat  what  I 
said  in  an  address  to  the  Senate  on 
August  11.  1966.  On  that  date  I  protested 
a  tax  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  enabled  X  company,  one 
of  our  largest  oil  companies,  to  swallow 
up  Y  compsuiy,  one  of  our  largest  coal 
producers,  with  tax  free  money.  During 
the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  stated: 

I  can  foresee  a  situation,  not  far  off.  when 
we  will  no  longer  have  an  Independent  coal 
industry.  We  may  weU  have  all  major  energy 
sources — petroletim,  coal,  uranium — under 
the  control  of  a  very  few  powerful 
corporations. 

I  take  no  credit  for  being  a  seer.  That 
conclusion  was  clearly  discernible  on  the 
bsisis  of  human  nature  operating  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ambitious  corporate  greed 
and  grab  that  I  have  seen  develop  though 
I  have  fought  it.  The  connivance  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  raid  against 
the  consumer,  which  I  repeatedly  fought 
in  the  Johnson  administration,  has  be- 
come even  more  blatant  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Government  has  been  a  party  to 
this  disgraceful  filching  to  which  con- 
sumers have  been  subjected.  And,  while 
I  would  lay  much  of  the  blame  at  the 
back  door  of  the  White  House,  the  Con- 
gress, itself,  carmot  escape  bearing  its 
share  of  culpability.  For  Congress  makes 
the  tax  laws,  and  it  is  the  tax  laws  that 
form  a  good  solid  base  for  this  empire 
building  in  the  energy  and  fuels  business. 

Is  it  not  ironical  in  the  extreme  that 
the  consumer  qua  taxpayer  is  forced  by 
his  own  Government  to  pay  much  of  the 
cost  of  putting  together  these  very  con- 
glomerate corporations  which  now  de- 
mand their  pound  of  flesh? 

Tax  advantages  granted  to  combina- 
tions of  economic  power  are  not  the  sole 
motivation  for  the  spate  of  corporate 
mergers,  acquisitions,  and  takeovers  that, 
in  the  past  few  years,  have  resulted  In 
the  concentration  of  our  energy  resources 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  corporate 
giants.  But  these  tax  advantages  are  fre- 
quently of  critical  significance  in  effect- 
ing corporate  combinations.  Nor  are  the 
evils  of  corporate  concentration  limited 
to  the  energy  field — for  the  consumer 
feels  the  adverse  impact  of  the  lack  of 
free  competition  and  the  operation  of  an 
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open  market  mechanism  in  every  area 
where  the  merger  mania  has  hit. 

But  as  the  growing  concentration  of 
energy  sources  centers  the  power  in  a  few 
hands  to  increase  energy  rates  that  must 
be  paid  by  the  American  consumer,  one 
is  also  forced  to  ask  whether  this  con- 
sumer should  be  required,  through  spe- 
cial tax  preferences,  to  subsidize  the  cre- 
ation of  these  corporate  octopuses  whose 
tentacles  are  reaching  into  the  budget 
of  every  household  ir.  the  Nation. 

I  have  taken  time  carefully  to  review 
those  aspects  of  the  tax  laws  that  en- 
courage this  concentration  of  economic 
power  because  of  the  very  great  eco- 
nomic and  social  importance  of  devel- 
opments. I  wUl  suggest  specific  remedies 
to  eliminate  the  tax  subsidies  that  are 
helping  to  promote  monopoly  and  which 
are  conducive  to  the  development  of  cor- 
porate conglomerates  that  are  exempt 
from  the  strictures  of  a  free  market 
system. 

The  greatest  single  tax  incentive  now 
to  combinations  of  corporate  giants  is 
the  privilege  of  combining  one  or  more 
businesses  through  the  tax-free  ex- 
change of  corporate  stock  and/or  assets. 
The  growth  of  the  corporate  merger 
movement  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
startling.  According  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  number  of  merger  announce- 
ments in  1968  was  over  three  times  that 
in  1963.  Over  90  percent  of  these  mergers 
were  classified  by  the  SEC  as  conglom- 
erate mergers;  that  is.  mergers  of  two 
corporations  in  different  fields  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  For  example,  in  the 
energy  field,  one  of  the  largest  combina- 
tions occurred  in  the  tax-free  acquisition 
of  A  company,  a  major  coal-producing 
corporation,  by  B  company,  an  oU  and 
gas  corporation. 

The  tax-free  reorganization  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  were  orig- 
inally enacted  to  permit  tax-free 
changes  in  corporate  structure  that  did 
not  significantly  change  the  economic 
status  of  the  shareholders.  However,  this 
original  purpose  has  long  since  disap- 
peared as  the  tax-free  privilege  has  been 
utilized  to  effect  corporate  combinations 
of  profound  and  far-reaching  economic 
significance,  not  only  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  companies  involved,  but  also  to 
the  entire  consuming  public  and  to  our 
system  of  free  economy. 

To  restore  the  tax-free  reorganization 
provisions  to  their  original  purpose,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tax  inducement  for 
the  ever-increasing  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands, 
the  privilege  of  tax-free  combinations,  if 
permitted  at  all,  should  be  limited  to 
corporations  in  which  the  resulting  cor- 
porate structure  has  combined  assets  of 
less  than  $50  million.  This  provision 
would  enable  smaller  and  dynamic  com- 
panies to  combine  where  considerations 
of  efficiency  and  customer  service  dic- 
tate its  desirability.  On  the  oth^r  hand, 
it  would  inhibit  those  combinations  that 
are  motivated  by  a  desire  for  economic 
concentration  and  power  which,  in  the 
long  run,  can  only  serve  to  harm  the 
interests  of  the  American  consumer. 

The  second  major  tax  inducement  to 
corporate  combinations  Is  the  deduction 
allowed  for  "Interest"  paid  on  certain 
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corporate  securities  used  in  corporate 
acquisitions.  These  securities,  although 
nominally  debt  Instruments,  are  in  fact 
highly  speculative  equity  investments  in 
the  acquiring  corporation.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  the  acquiring  company,  a 
deduction  for  Federal  Income  tax  pur- 
poses is  obtained  for  the  interest  paid 
on  these  securities.  If  these  instru- 
ments— usually  convertible  debentiu-es — 
were  treated  as  stock,  then  payments 
made  by  the  acquiring  corporation  would 
be  nondeductible  dividends  rather  than 
deductible  interest.  Quite  a  difference. 
Many  of  the  large  conglomerates  today 
were  formed  by  using  just  this  technique. 
And.  as  the  history  of  L-T-V,  to  give  but 
one  example.  Ulustrates.  the  effects  on 
investors  and  the  pubUc  alike  can  be 
serious.  „  ^ 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Con- 
gress attempted  to  place  a  limitation  on 
this  debt-equity  switch  by  denying  the 
interest  deduction  In  the  case  of  debt 
obhgations  used  to  finance  corporate  ac- 
quisitions. I  doubt  if  the  action  we  finally 
took  is  sufficiently  effective.  It  should  be 
tightened  still  further.  The  provision 
may  be  circumscribed  and  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  giant  corpora- 
tions, with  their  hosts  of  tax  advisers, 
will  be  able  to  avoid  these  provisions 
with  ease. 

It  should  be  said  that  Congress,  with 
but  litUe  help  from  the  administration, 
made  an  earnest  attempt  at  tax  reform. 
We  accomplished  much,  but  the  job  Is 
only  half  done. 

The  heart  of  the  conglomerate  move- 
ment lies  in  the  permissibility  of  ques- 
tionable accounting  practices.  And.  the 
present  interest  deduction  rules  subsidize 
these  accoimting  manipulations.  To  rem- 
edy the  present  situation  and  effectively 
to  close  the  loopholes  still  remaining  af- 
ter the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  I  propose 
the  following  changes  with  respect  to 
the  interest  deduction  rules  in  the  case 
of  corporate  acquisitions:  In  a  corporate 
acquisition  where  the  combination  is  ac- 
counted, for  book  accounting  purposes, 
as  a  "pooling  of  interest,"  the  interest 
deduction  would  be  denied  for  any  debt 
Issued  or  Incirred  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition.  In  addition,  even  though 
the  acquisition  is  treated  as  a  "pur- 
chase," for  book  accounting  purposes, 
the  interest  deduction  for  any  debt  issued 
or  incurred  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion would  be  allowed  only  if  any  good 
will  acquired  is  amortized,  for  book  pur- 
poses, over  a  period  not  in  excess  of  10 
years.  Such  a  provision  of  law,  would, 
I  believe,  put  an  effective  end  to  the  un- 
warranted tax  subsidy  of  conglomerate 
acquisitions,  which  are  especially  noxious 
in  the  energy  field. 

I  should  note  with  some  personal  sat- 
isfaction that  Congress  did  act  in  1969 
to  put  an  end  to  a  third  tax  loophole 
that  contributed  to  the  growing  concen- 
ration  of  the  energy  resources  of  our 
Nation  Into  the  hands  of  a  powerful  few. 
This  was  the  so-called  ABC  transaction 
which  I  had  fought  for  years,  and  which 
was  used  in  the  natural  resources  In- 
dustries to  effect  highly  favorable,  tax- 
subsidized  corporate  combinations.  In 
such  ways  as  this,  I  have  represented  the 
people  of  my  State  and  my  country. 
Politically,  such  actions  are  unreward- 


ing because  the  general  pubUc  pays  but 
Uttie  attention  to  them  whUe  the  special 
interests  are  infuriated. 

In  the  most  notable  acquisition  by  an 
ABC  transaction.  XY  company,  an  oil 
corporation,  acquired  the  assets  of  YZ 
company,  the  largest  single  coal  pro- 
ducer in  the  United  States.  I  fought  to 
repeal  the  ABC  provisions  at  the  time 
of  that  transaction,  but.  unfortunately, 
I  was  unable  to  overcome  the  opposition 
until  the  deal  was  sealed,  the  damage 
done.  Congress  did  not  act  in  time  and 
we  now  have  one  of  the  largest  oU 
companies  and  the  largest  coal  producer 
under  a  single  corporate  umbrella— a 
marriage  whose  dowry  was  supplied  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  This  merger  was 
a  bellwether  in  the  development  of  the 
present  monopolistic  condition  In  the 
energy  field.  .  ,     ^ 

Special  tax  provisions  still  contained 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  nat- 
ural resources  are  also  contributing  to 
the  energy  concentration  problem.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  coal,  two  special 
preferences  are  provided.  One  is  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  for  coal, 
and  the  second  provides  capital  gains 
treatment  to  the  recipient  of  payments 
on  coal  royalties.  I  have  opposed  both, 
but  the  combined  influence  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  of  the  vested  interests 
was  impossible  for  me  to  overcome.  In 
the  field  of  tax  reform,  I  have  made 
many  lonely  fights— sometimes  wirming, 
sometimes  losing,  but  always  looking  to 
the  public  interest.  Now  the  special  in- 
terests are  having  their  turn  to  fight  me. 
These  special  provisions  of  percentage 
depletion  and  capital  gains  treatment  of 
royalties  were  originally  intended  to  act 
as  incentives  for  coal  exploration  and 
development,  and  as  aids  to  small  pro- 
ducers. However,  they  are  now  used  sim- 
ply as  subsidies  to  huge  corporate  enter- 
prises, acting  as  a  cushion  on  the  profits 
of  corporate  atiases. 

For  exiunple,  the  capital  gains  treat- 
ment is  now  being  manipulated  by  major 
coal  companies  to  their  own  advantage. 
Large  coal  companies  establish  corpo- 
rate subsidiaries  to  which  they  transfer 
their  coal  holdings  in  exchange  for  royal- 
ties. The  parent  corporation  then  pays 
capital  gains  on  the  receipt  of  these 
royalties,  instead  of  treating  the  income 
as  ordinary  income  subject  to  depletion 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  par- 
ent retained  the  full  property  in  Its  own 
hands. 

To  end  this  tax  abuse,  I  recommend 
that  the  capital  gains  treatment  for  coal 
and  iron  ore  royalties  be  repealed. 

In  addition,  the  percentage  depletitm 
allowance  for  coal  and  other  energy  re- 
sources Is  surely  not  needed  In  the  case 
of  large  corporate  enterprises,  if  justified 
at  all.  This  subsidy  Is  being  utilized  to 
create  an  artificial  profit  margin  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  large  coal  companies, 
means  that  the  open  market  mechanism 
is  not  (^jerating  freely  to  reflect  the  mar- 
kefs  evaluation  of  prices  that  should  be 
set  by  supply  and  demand  forces.  I. 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  depletion 
allowance  for  all  natural  resources  be 
eliminated  over  a  5-year  period  for  all 
taxpayers  who  derive  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion annually  In  Income  from  the  sale 
oj  natural  resources.  Though  the  very 
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principle  Is  questionable,  to  say  the  very 
least,  this  will  permit  the  tax  benefit  to 
be  retained  by  those  small  companies 
who  are  actively  competing  In  our  free 
market  system.  It  will  encourage  ex- 
ploration and  development  by  these  com- 
panies. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  remove 
the  unjustified  tax  subsidy  from  the 
larger  corporations  whose  anticompeti- 
tive conduct  is  being  subsidized  at  the 
present  time  by  the  very  consvuner  whose 
Interests  are  being  harmed  most. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  13  re- 
ports that  coal  exports  are  increasing  at 
alarming  levels  to  the  detriment  of  U.S. 
coal  users.  Coal  exports  jumped  12  per- 
cent In  1969  alone.  Estimates  for  1970 
Indicate  that  these  exports  will  rise  by 
another  10  percent.  This  situation  is 
seriously  worsening  our  own  domestic 
coal  supply  problem  as  foreign  buyers  are 
absorbing  not  coily  immediately  available 
s\ipplie8.  but  are  also  signing  long-term 
contracts  for  output  that  is  badly  needed 
by  domestic  electric  utilities  and  steel 
mills.  Indeed,  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
reports,  one  Japanese  compemy  has 
agreed  to  finance  the  construction  of  a 
30-milllon  ton  coal  mine  in  the  United 
States. 

In  view  of  the  dangerous  situation 
being  created  by  these  exports,  it  was 
astonishing  to  find  the  Treasury  propos- 
ing, and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  adopting,  a  tax  measure  that 
is  going  to  worsen  this  situation.  I  refer 
to  the  so-called  DISC  proposal  advanced 
by  the  Nixon  administration.  Under  this 
proposal  a  UJS.  company  can  set  up  a 
domestic  international  sales  corporation 
and  defer — perhaps  permanently — the 
profits  on  the  export  income  derived  by 
that  subsidiary  corporation. 

Let  me  explain  just  how  this  tax 
bonanza  would  work  to  the  detriment 
of  the  energy  resources  of  the  United 
States.  A  UJ3.  corporation  can  create  a 
DISC  subsidiary  through  which  It  can 
run  one-half  of  the  profits  on  its  coal 
exports — normally  conducted  through 
its  coal-producing  subsidiary.  These  prof- 
its would  then  be  distributed  by  the 
DISC  to  the  parent  corporation.  One 
would  think  that  a  tax  would  then  be 
due  to  the  \J3.  Government  cm  these 
profits.  But,  If  the  pwrent  corporation 
has  excess  foreign  tax  credits,  as  Is  oftoi 
the  case,  and  If  it  elects  the  overall  limi- 
tation for  foreign  tax  credit  purposes, 
these  profits  would  then  be  exempted 
from  tax  by  virtue  of  utilization  of  the 
excess  foreign  tax  credit.  This  result 
would  follow  because  the  DISC  distribu- 
tion is  converted,  under  the  Treasury 
proposal.  Into  foreign  source  income  as 
to  which  the  foreign  tax  credit  Is  avail- 
able, even  though  the  coal  was  mined 
within  the  United  States  and  sold  com- 
pletely within  the  United  States. 

Thus,  under  this  current  administra- 
tion proposal,  it  is  the  American  con- 
sumer who  both  suffers  and  subsidizes. 
He  will  have  to  pay  higher  electrical 
rates  because  the  electric  utilities  have 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  ever  scarcer  corfl 
and  higher  interest  rates  for  artificially 
tight  money.  The  Nixon  administration, 
let  the  people  understand,  is  proposing 
fiulher  to  subsidize  the  scarcity  through 
tax  Incentives  to  export  coal  to  Japan 


and  Germany.  This  Is  an  outrageous 
situation  and  I  will  fight  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  re- 
view of  our  tax  laws  amply  illustrates 
the  role  that  tax  preferences  have  played 
and  are  playing  in  our  energy  crisis.  I  am 
pleased  that  Congress  accepted  some  of 
my  suggestions.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  take  the  further  steps  I  have  sug- 
gested to  insure  that  these  tax  Induce- 
ments to  energy  concentration  and  high- 
er energy   rates   are  eliminated. 

We  must  have  competitive  energy 
sources  if  free  enterprise  is  to  survive  In 
this  permeating  aspect  of  our  economy. 

g.TWniTT    1 

on.  Quota  Decision  Was  Takin  WnHOur 
Akt  Formal  Discussion 
(By  Bernard  D.  Noeslter) 

The  Nlxon  admlnlstxatlon  decided  to  re- 
tain a  mulU-bllUon  dollar  program  prot«ct- 
Ukg  oU  prices  without  any  formal  discussions 
or  working  papers  by  the  responsible  officials 
Involved. 

This  was  acknowledged  at  a  press  conler- 
ence  yesterday  by  George  A.  Uncoln.  who 
chairs  President  Nixon's  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  directs  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

The  program  the  administration  Is  keep- 
ing has  been  estimated  by  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  to  raise 
domestic  oil  prices  paid  by  consumers  by  $7 
billion  a  year.  A  presidential  task  force  put 
the  figure  at  $5  billion  annually. 

Lincoln's  name  was  signed  to  the  letter 
released  by  the  White  House  on  Monday.  It 
announced  that  no  further  consideration 
would  be  given  to  relaxing  the  quota  system 
that  curbs  Imports  of  low-priced  foreign  oil. 

In  response  to  reporters'  questions.  Lincoln 
said  that  his  fellow  Oil  Policy  Committee 
members  only  discussed  the  Issue  "now  and 
then,  casually"  and  "my  staff  didn't  prepare 
written  papers  on  this." 

Uncoln  also  dUclosed  that  Peter  Planl- 
gan,  a  YThite  House  aide,  aits  In  regularly  on 
the  committee's  meetings  and  was  present  at 
the  crucial  "principals  only"  session  last 
Thursday  when  the  Lincoln  letter  was 
adopted.  Lincoln,  however,  denied  reports 
that  Flanlgan  had  dictated  the  letter's  es- 
sence. Lincoln  acknowledged  that  he  had  dis- 
cussed It  In  advance  with  White  House 
figures  whom  he  declined  to  name. 

The  decision,  which  was  welcomed  by  oil 
companies,  was  denounced  yesterday  by  two 
leading  Democrats,  Sens.  Edmund  S.  Muskle 
(Maine)    and  Edward  M.  Kennedy    (Mass.). 

Muskle  charged  that  the  ruling  "suggests 
blatant  and  cynical  favoritism  for  a  special 
Interest  group — the  domestic  oil  Industry." 

He  contended  that  the  very  reasons  cited 
m  the  Lincoln  letter,  increased  demand  and 
decreased  supply  of  oU,  argue  for  scrapping 
and  not  retaining  the  restrictive  system. 

Kennedy  said  he  was  "deeply  abocked  and 
disappointed"  by  Mr.  Nixon's  decision.  He 
recalled  that  the  President's  own  Cabinet 
Task  Force  last  February  urged  ending  the 
quotas  and  lowering  oil  prices  by  imposing 
tariffs. 

"The  Task  Force  report."  he  said,  "based  on 
almost  a  year  of  detailed  study,  is  simply 
cast  aside  without  explanation  or  analysis." 

Kennedy  announced  that  his  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
would  hold  hearings  on  the  decision  "at  the 
earliest  opportunity." 

At  Issue  Is  a  system  adopted  in  the  sec- 
ond Elsenhower  administration  to  prop  oU 
prices  by  fixing  limits  on  imports  of  cheaper 
foreign  oU  In  the  name  of  national  seou- 
rity.  The  Nixon  Task  Force  urged  a  system 
of  tariff  with  no  fixed  celling  on  the  amount 
brought  in  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Nixon  took  no  action  on  his  Task 
Force  report  and  said  a  decision  shoiUd 
await  congressional  hearings  and  consulta- 


Uons  with  other  nations.  He  created  the  OU 
Policy  Committee  with  a  mandate  only  to 
examine  the  management  of  the  quota  ar- 
rangements, not  the  tarlff-versus-quota  Is- 
sue. 

According  to  government  officials,  the  new 
committee's  first  14  meetings  were  limited 
to  this  task.  Last  Thursday,  however.  Uncoln 
called  a  meeting  that  excluded  staff  mem- 
bers. 

There,  he  presented  the  three-page  letter 
that  urged  ending  any  consideration  of  the 
tariff  device.  It  was  this  letter  that  won  the 
White  Hotise  endorsement. 

Attending  the  Thursday  meeting,  accord- 
ing to  Uncoln,  were  himself  and  Flanlgan; 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell;  Com- 
merce Secretary  Maurice  Stans;  Treasury 
Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy;  Paul  McCrac- 
ken.  chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers;  Philip  Tresize.  assistant  secretary 
of  state  for  economic  affairs;  Barry  Shilllto, 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  proc\U"e- 
ment;  HoUis  M.  Dole,  assistant  secretary  of 
interior  and  an  Army  major,  James  Ruth, 
who  ran  a  slide  projection  machine. 

Uncoln  said  that  the  Committee  embraced 
his  letter  "unanimously"  although  four  of 
its  eight  members,  Including  Lincoln,  had 
urged  the  move  to  tariffs  six  months  ago. 

Uncoln  told  reporters  "I  don't  want  to  be 
too  specific"  Bt>out  why  he  changed  his  mind. 

Trade  figures  explained  that  from  a  public 
relations  standpoint  now  is  the  Ideal  time 
to  renounce  tariffs  because  the  prices  of  some 
imported  oUs  are  temporarily  at  a  peak  since 
the  Middle  East  crisis  has  driven  up  rates. 
Thus  the  administration  could  argue,  and 
Uncoln  did.  that  a  tariff  system  today  would 
not  mean  lower  prices  to  consumers  for 
some  Middle  East  oU. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  DR.  ARTHUR 
E.  HERTZLER 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
ceremonies  in  Halstead.  Kans.,  com- 
memorating the  100th  annivCTsary  of  the 
birth  of  Arthur  E.  Hertzler.  the  horse 
and  buggy  doctor.  The  record  of  this  out- 
standing Kansan  is  well  worth  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  TJB.  Senate.  Dr. 
Arthur  Hertzler's  service  stands  as  a 
shining  example  of  uncompromising 
dedication  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind 
The  warmth  of  this  man  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  statement  of  his  near  his 
retirement: 

I  regard  as  the  chief  reward  for  a  long  hard 
experience  in  the  practice  of  medicine  the 
opportunity  it  has  given  me  to  see  so  many 
chUdren  developing  in  an  endless  variety  of 
environments. 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  after  his 
grculuation  from  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  Dr.  Hertzler 
made  his  first  trip  to  Halstead.  Kans.  On 
May  1,  1895.  Halstead  was  devastated  by 
a  great  tornado.  The  town  had  no  phy- 
sician, so  the  young  Hertzler  journeyed 
from  Moundridge,  Kans.,  a  few  miles 
away,  to  Halstead  to  these  people's  aid. 
He  liked  the  community  and  decided  to 
establish  his  country  practice  there  fol- 
lowing additional  work  at  Southwestern 
College  In  Wlnfleld,  Kans.,  and  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomlngton,  111. 
Hertzler  quickly  established  himself  as  a 
willing  and  able  practitioner  with  all  the 
warmth,  concern,  and  physical  stamina 
required  in  those  days  of  long-distance 
travel  by  horse  and  buggy  to  see  patients. 

His  ability  was  such,  however,  that  al- 
though he  preferred  private  practice  to 
teaching,  he  soon  was  persuaded  to  ac- 
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cept  a  teaching  position  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  Medical  School  where  he 
taught  histology  and  pathology  from 
1902-07  and  then  surgery  from  1907-44. 
Dr.  Hertzler's  warmth  and  concern  was 
transferred  to  countiess  students  of  med- 
icine during  these  years.  As  one  former 
student  has  put  it: 

Dr.  Hertzler  was  known  to  medical  stu- 
dents as  Pa;  to  his  student  nurses  as  Grand- 
pa- and  to  his  medical-surgical  staff  he  was 
"The  Chief.-'  Dr.  Hertzler  was  a  teacher  who 
believed  in  showing  instead  of  telling  how 
It  was  done.  To  do  this  he  lectured  only  at 
times  but  to  make  up  for  not  talking,  he 
Invited  students  between  their  third  and 
fourth  year  of  medical  school  to  come  to  his 
hosplUl  in  Halstead  to  observe  him  at  his 
work  for  two-week  periods  during  the  sum- 
mer. All  looked  forward  to  attending  these 
summer  sessions. 

Although  teaching  in  medical  school 
in  Kansas  City— about  a  4-hour  drive 
from  Halstead  by  today's  high-speed 
cars— Dr.  Hertzler  continued  to  oversee 
the  hospital  he  had  built  in  Halstead  as 
well  as  return  to  see  his  patients.  A 
reader  of  the  Halstead  Independent  In 
1911  would  have  seen  the  following  ad- 
vertisement: 

Drs.  Hertzler  &  Wutke,  General  PracUce 
and  Surgery.  Dr.  Hertzler  will  be  in  Halstead 
every  Sunday  and  Monday  and  oftener  if 
needed.  Kansas  City  address:  402  Argyle 
BIdg. 

Through  most  of  his  years  in  Kansas 
City,  Dr.  Hertzler  would  spend  5  days  a 
week  there,  going  to  Halstead  2  days  a 
week  "and  oftener  if  needed."  Such  was 
the  dedication  to  his  fellow  man's  prob- 
lems of  this  Kansas  "horse  and  buggy 
doctor." 

The  memory  of  this  remarkable  man 
has  remained,  not  only  for  his  establish- 
ing of  the  Halstead  Hospital,  but  also  for 
the  nationally  renowned  Hertzler  Clinic 
for  medical  research.  In  1948.  following 
Hertzler's  death  on  September  12,  1946. 
his  colleagues  honored  him  by  charter- 
ing the  Hertzler  Research  Foundation  to 
carry  on  his  work  in  medical  research 
and  to  maintain  the  medical  library  he 
had  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
fitting  conclusion  to  my  remarks  than 
the  words  about  Hertzler  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Kansas  Medical  Society  in  Octo- 
ber 1962: 

Hertzler's  life  was  his  greatest  tribute. 
Emerging  from  a  hard  and  troubled  youth,  he 
brought  to  rural  Kansas  medical  care  which 
rivaled  that  to  be  found  anywhere.  Widely 
knovra  for  his  medical  genius,  he  achieved 
world  renown  for  his  simple  philosophy  and 
warm  humor.  Restless  and  impatient,  blunt 
and  often  tactless,  outspoken  and  competi- 
tive, he  symbolized  a  vanishing  race  of  self- 
sufficient  country  physicians.  His  spirit  stUl 
Ungerc  in  those  who  knew  him.  and  the  work 
which  he  started  la  carried  on  In  his  clinic 
today 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  self- 
cacriJicing  record  of  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Hertz- 
ler to  the  Senate.  It  is  one  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud  and  in  which  we  can 
find  inspiration. 


propriations  blU  last  January  26.  I  wish 
to  share  with  Senators  one  of  the  most 
difficult  decisions  I  have  made  since  I 
became  a  U.S.  Senator. 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  speech  praising 
my  office  softball  team. 

Now  let  us  clearly  imderstand  the 
issues.  The  issue  Is  not  whether  some  of 
us  like  Softball  and  others  are  against  it. 

There  Is  no  game  which  I  consider 
more  important  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  my  office  staff  than  softball. 

So,  why,  in  an  election  year,  particu- 
larly, would  a  Senator  hesitate  for  one 
moment  to  give  a  speech  praising  such 
a  politically  popular  activity  as  this? 

For  this  reason,  a  Senator  has  an  obli- 
gation to  consider  all  the  ramifications 
of  a  speech  with  this  principle  in  mind: 
What  is  best  for  all  the  members  of  the 
team?  ,  . 

The  team  has  one  game  remaining 
after  which  those  members  who  are  in- 
terns will  be  leaving  Washington  to 
return  home. 

At  election  time.  It  Is  tempting  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  speech  praising  them 
for  their  efforts,  and  then  to  send  re- 
prints to  the  parents  of  each. 

However,  I  think  this  is  wrong,  for 
placing  such  a  speech  in  the  Record  the 
day  before  the  final  game  could  jinx  the 
team  and  cost  it  an  undefeated  season. 

Therefore,  my  decision  not  to  give  the 
speech  praising  them  for  the  six  straight 
victories  over  the  staffs  of  Senators  Lowe. 

MONDALE,  DOMINICK.  MCCARTHY,  BROOKE. 

and  Tower  is  painful  but  necessary  if 
we  are  to  give  them  every  chance  of  win- 
ning tomorrow  night. 

However.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  in- 
terns for  the  envelopes  stuffed,  letters 
folded,  errands  run,  newspapers  clipped, 
records  kept,  research  accomplished, 
sound  suggestions  made,  and  difficult 
questions  asked  between  ball  games. 


NONPRAISE  FOR  AN  UNDEFEATED 
SOFTBALL  TEAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  did  on  an- 
nouncing his  veto  of  the  education  ap- 


MONOPOLIES    SUPPORT    MONOPO- 
LIES IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  a  bill  to  exempt  newspapers  from 
the  antitrust  laws  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President,  whose  administration 
has  certainly  on  more  than  one  occasion 
criticized  media  concentration.  This  new 
law  further  strengthening  the  news  con- 
glomerates makes  the  siu-vival  of  the 
small,  independent  newspapers  even 
more  tenuous. 

One  such  independent,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Guardian,  a  monthly,  con- 
tinues to  struggle  against  the  price-fixing 
imity  of  that  city's  two  major  dallies.  The 
Guardian  has  pioneered  many  contro- 
versial areas  imtouched  by  the  larger 
papers.  And  its  courageous  and  excellent 
reporting  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  Dtuing 
the  past  decade,  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club  has  caa  two  occasions  awarded  the 
Guardian   its    "Pulitzsr   of    the   West" 
Award— in  1964  and  1967.  The  Guardian 
has  also  won  four  out  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Press  Club's  nine  awards  in  the 
"nondaily"  category  during  the  past  3 
years,  including  first  place  In  the  1969 
competition. 

In  view  of  this  fine  record.  I  was 
greaUy  surprised  to  learn  from  Bruce  B. 
Brugmarm.  publisher  of  the  Guardian, 
that  his  paper  has  been  excluded  from 
the  Press  Club's  competition  this  year. 


I  believe  this  exclusion  is  explained, 
however,  by  the  sad  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Press  Club's  Awards  Com- 
mittee is  none  other  than  a  public  rela- 
tions man  from  the  Pacific  Gas  h  Electric 

Co. 

One  of  the  courageous  campaigns 
waged  during  the  past  2  years  by  the 
Guardiau  has  been  against  that  com- 
pany's monopolistic  and  political 
strength  in  San  Francisco  and  northern 
California.  The  Guardian  has  docu- 
mented P.G.  &  E.'s  direct  violations  of  the 
law— see  articles  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  115,  part  7,  pages  8692- 
8696.  The  Guardian  has  crltized  the 
company's  love-in  with  the  major  San 
Francisco  dailies,  and  finally,  it  has  re- 
cently advocated  municipal  ownership 
of  P.G.  &  E.'s  local  electric  distribution 
system.  One  of  the  Guardian's  editors, 
Peter  Petrakis.  recently  suggested  to  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  a  feasibility 
study  on  the  acquisition  of  the  system. 
This  study  is  now  underway. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  last  straw  for 
P.G.  ti  E.  Its  tolerance  for  "freedom  of 
the  press"  has  reached  the  breaking 
point.  So  through  the  Press  Club  the 
company  is  "punishing"  this  small,  in- 
dependent newspaper  which  it  believes 
poses  such  a  threat  to  its  monopoly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  dismayed  that 
P.G.  &  E.  would  choose  this  arena  for 
its  punitive  and  petty  actions  against 
the  Guardian.  I  am  appalled,  however, 
that  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club  would 
allow  its  fine  and  respected  halls  to  be 
used  for  such  obvious  derogation  of  the 
"freedom  of  the  press"  on  which  rests 
Its  tradition  If  not  its  very  existence. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Brugmann's  July  27  letter  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  Bay  Guardian's  June  8  re- 
lease of  Peter  Petrakis'  testimony  before 
the  San  Francisco's  Board  of  Super- 
visors, with  its  analysis  of  city  acquisi- 
tion of  the  electric  system;  and  finally 
the  recent  comments  of  our  Washington 
friend,  Nicholas  von  HofTman,  who  refers 
to  the  Bay  Guardian  as  "the  best  and 
most  reliable  periodical  in  the  city — San 
Francisco." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

Th*  Sah  Fsancibco  Bat  GnAEDiAK, 
San  Franciaco,  CaUf..  July  27, 1970. 

DiRBCTORS, 

Son  Fraticitco  Press  Club. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gkntlkmen:  I  am  writing  you  as  a  two- 
time  winner  in  yoxir  "Pulitzer  of  the  West" 
newspaper  awards  competition  (1964,  1967) 
and  as  editor  and  publisher  of  a  newspaper. 
The  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  that  has 
won  four  of  the  nine  awards  in  your  "non- 
daily"  category  in  the  past  three  years.  This 
Includes  first  place  in  last  year's  competition. 

I  now  find,  to  my  surprise,  that  I  am  the 
recipient  of  the  club's  latest  award:  "Banned 
by  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club."  Let  me 
explain. 

The  Guardian  had  been  tipped  off  that, 
despite  the  fact  we  won  the  contest  last 
year,  an  attempt  would  made  to  exclude  our 
newspaper  from  this  year's  competition.  We 
called  the  club  several  times  through  June 
and  early  Jiily  to  ask  when  the  entry  blanks 
would  be  sent  to  us.  (The  past  ttiree  years. 
we  got  them  in  normal  course  In  the  maU.) 
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In  early  July,  the  club  secretary  told  us 
Larry  McDonnell  (PG&E  pr  man.  chair- 
man of  the  awards  committee)  and  his  com- 
mittee were  sending  them  out  that  Thurs- 

We  never  got  them.  The  secretary  told  me 
the  committee  had  decided  the  category  tWs 
year  would  be  open  to  "weeklies  only."  The 
Guardian  (a  monthly)  waa  out.  I  pressed  her 
tor  detaUs  and  an  explanation,  but  she  said 
the  entry  forms  were  being  mailed  out  this 
year  by  PG&E  and  she  didn't  have  much 
information.  She  referred  me  to  McDonnril 

at  PG&B.  ^      ^    ^.. 

I  caUed  McDonnell  at  PG&E.  Yes,  he  said, 
the  Guardian  was  out  this  year,  but  It  was 
not  the  intent  of  his  committee  to  exclude 
the  Guardian.  Instead,  it  was  to  InlUate  a 
category  for  weeklies  only,  to  encourage 
them  to  enter  and  to  get  back  to  the  original 
spirit  of  the  press  club  contest. 

How  do  you  encourage  weeklies  (whlcn 
have  been  In  all  recent  conteste.  but  stm 
didn't  contribute  many  entrlee)  by  exclud- 
ing the  Guardian  (which  had  contributed 
more  entries  than  any  other  non-daUy  In  the 
past  three  years?)  How  do  you  JustUy  ban- 
ning last  year's  winner?  Why  Is  the  only 
non-weekly  to  submit  entries  the  past  three 
years  suddenly  picked  out.  without  explana- 
tion, without  the  courtesy  of  notlflcaUon, 
and  made  the  only  newspaper  ever  black- 
balled m  the  history  of  the  competition? 
Isn't  this  censorship  to  exclude  The  Guard- 
Ian,  one  of  the  few  Bay  Area  newspapers  de- 
voted to  investigative  reporting  and  solid 
journalistic  crusades  In  the  Pulitzer  tradi- 
tion? (Note  Guardian  enclosures.) 

I  pressed  these  obvious  questions,  but 
McDonnell  refused  to  give  any  detaUs  beyond 
hla  "we  want  to  encovirage  the  weeklies 
stand.  He  became  incensed  when  I  asked  if 
the  Guardian  blackball  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Guardians  two  year  campaign 
against  PG&E  and  Its  Illegal  power  monopoly 
in  San  Francisco  that  keeps  cheap  public 
power  out  of  San  Francisco  In  defiance  of 
federal  law,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
dty  charter.  (Note  PG&E  enclosures.) 

McDonnell  said  his  committee's  decision 
had  not  been  aimed  at  the  Guardian  and 
that  the  Guardian  had  not  come  up  m  the 
discussion.  He  denied  vehemenUy  that  he  or 
PG&E  had  anything  to  do  with  "the  Guard- 
Un  blackball,"  as  I  put  It.  and  he  threatened 
to  hang  up  when  I  asked  If  It  had  anythmg 
to  do  with  our  PG&E  campaign. 

He  refused  to  say  how  the  ban  originated, 
who  originated  it,  or  even  who  brought  It 
before  the  committee  m  Its  first  and  only 
meeting  on  June  10.  He  even  refused,  until 
I  pressed  hard,  to  Identify  the  other  members 
of  his  committee. 

The  group  that  banned  The  Guardian,  I 
found,  was  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
advertising  and  public  relations  men — most 
of  them  representing  companies  the  Guard- 
Un  had  criticized  in  its  reportage.  The  com- 
mittee: Chairman:  McDonnell  (PG&E). 
Robert  Rezak  (PT&T).  Carl  Albracht  (West- 
Inghouse).  Paul  Cane  (Bechtel).  Gordon 
Grannia  (Crown  ZeUerbach),  J.  Campbell 
Watson  (Editor  &  Publisher),  Carl  Spencer 
(General  Electric),  Charles  St.  Peter  (Prank 
Albert-Guenther  Law  Adv.  Agency),  Robert 
Rlchelson   (Carl  Byolr  Adv.  Agency.) 

I  polled  the  committee  by  phone  and  found, 
contrary  to  McDonnell's  explanation,  that 
several  committee  members  recall  that:  (1) 
PO&E's  McDonnell  brought  up  the  rales 
change  that  axed  the  Guardian:  (2)  No  other 
newspaper  was  mentioned  by  anyone;  (3) 
The  Guardian  was  mentioned  several  times 
diirlng  the  session  by  name  (4)  The  Guard- 
ian was  mentioned,  as  CZ's  Grannis  pi*  it, 
"as  not  being  a  weekly  newspaper"  and  there- 
fore not  qualifying  for  this  year's  contest. 

I  brought  up  these  points  to  each  com- 
mittee member  and  nobody  rebutted  them.  If 
the  member  didn't  agree  with  these  recoUec- 
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Uons  of  hU  committee  colleagues,  he  said  he 
couldn't  remember  or  he  simply  refused  to 
answer  questions  (Watson,  Rlchelson.)  Re- 
zak was  quite  specific.  "He  (McDonnell) 
threw  It  (the  rules  change)  out  on  the  table. 
There  was  some  feeling  that  the  Guardian 
wasn't  an  established  newspaper  ...  the 
Guardian  couldnt  qualify  as  a  weekly  news- 

pap*''-"  „ 

Did  you  realize.  I  asked,  that  the  Guardian 
was  being  purposedly  excluded  by  McDon- 
nell's proposal?  Rezak:  "You  didn't  have  to 
hit  me  with  a  bat."  He  added:  "If  they  want- 
ed to  change  the  rules,  they  could  have  heard 
from  your  paper." 

Rezak  said  that,  as  a  PT&T  pr  man.  he 
read  The  Guardian  regularly  and  that  he. 
too,  didn't  like  some  of  the  stories  and  edi- 
torials, particularly  those  critical  of  PT&T. 
But  "this  wasnt  the  time  or  the  place"  to  do 
something  about  them,  he  said. 

Gentlemen:  this  is  the  point:  the  1970 
Pulitzer  of  the  West  newspaper  awards  con- 
test is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  begin 
censoring  copy,  banning  newspapers  or  brlng- 
mg  the  contest  quietly  Into  line  with  the 
PG&E  Progress  or,  for  that  matter,  a  com- 
mittee representing  Westlnghouse,  GE, 
PG&E.  PT&T.  Crown  ZeUerbach.  Bechtel  or 
clients  of  local  ad  agencies.  As  GE's  Spencer 
told  me.  "Nobody  should  be  excluded  from 
the  contest." 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  reinstate  the  Guardian  In  this 
year's  contest.  Neither  I  nor  the  Guardian 
will  enter  the  Contest  again  tmtil  we  can 
be  shown  that  our  professional  work  will  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  PG&E  or  any  other  com- 
mittee dominated  almost  exclusively  by 
public  relations  and  advertising  men. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BRT7CE  B.  BRtroMAm», 
Editor  avA  Publisher. 

[From  the  San  Franclaco  (Calif.)  Guardian. 

June  8,  1970] 
Testimont  of  Peteb  L.  Pithakis,  UTmriES 
EorroR  or  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guard- 
ian, Betore  the  Board  or  Supervisors  or 
San  Francisco,  on  the  Proposed  Increase 
IN  MuNicrPAi.  Railway  Fares 
I  urge  thU  Board  to  delay  the  Increase  In 
Mimlclpal    Railway   fares   until   the   Public 
Utilities  Commission  completes  its  feasibility 
study  on  the  acquisition  of  the  San  Francisco 
electric  distribution  system  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company. 

On  AprU  14.  the  day  the  PUC  passed  the 
fare  Increase  resolution  now  before  you,  it 
also  passed,  unanimously,  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 
authorizing  a  study  on  the  feaslblUty  of  the 
city  buying  out  PG&E,  so  that  the  city's 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  can  be  delivered  to  tte 
residents  over  a  publicly-owned  distribution 
system,  with  $30  mUlion  or  more  In  annual 
profits  going  to  the  people  rather  than  to 
the  Company. 

If  the  feasibility  study  shows  that  the  city 
could  profit  by  going  into  the  retail  electric 
power  business.  It  might  then  become  pos- 
sible for  the  profits  now  going  to  PG&E  to 
be  used  by  the  city  to  subsidize  the  Muni — 
and  lower,  not  raise  the  fares. 

This  Board  should  not  raise  the  transpor- 
tation cost  of  working  people,  many  of  them 
hard-pressed  minorities,  without  first  explor- 
ing alternative  ways  of  subsidizing  public 
transporta  tlon . 

The  old  gimmick  of  subsidizing  the  Muni 
with  property  taxes  Is  no  longer  tenable. 
"Hie  taxpayers  are  already  backed  up  against 
the  wall.  At  the  same  time,  raising  the  fares 
to  finance  improvements  is  self-defeating.  It 
will  discourage  use  of  the  Muni  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  persuade  people  to 
leave  their  cars  at  home  and  cut  down  con- 
gestion and  eliminate  air  poUutlon.  And  it 
will  work  a  hardship  on  those  who  depend 
on  the  Muni  most. 


Public  transportation  systems  are  inher- 
ently unprofitable.  The  nxunber  of  such  sys- 
tems that  have  gone  out  of  business  In 
modern  times  proves  that.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  absolutely  essential.  Therefore,  they  must 
be  subsidized.  The  question  U  how  to  subsi- 
dize them. 

Our  Public  Utilities  Commission  manages 
two  businesses:  The  Muni  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Water  and  Power  Project.  The  Hetch 
Hetchy  Project  Is  Inherently  profitable  be- 
cause it  generates  electricity,  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  products  that  exist.  Just  ask 
PG&E.  Seventeen  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
the  Company  makes  Is  pure  profit,  according 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

If  the  feasibility  study  recommends  buying 
out  PG&E,  we  should  do  It  with  revenue 
bonds  so  as  to  not  raise  taxes,  and  get  the 
maximum  profits  from  Hetch  Hetchy  power 
by  selling  It  to  ourselves,  and  use  part  of 
those  profits  to  subsidize  the  Miml. 

We  have  been  in  the  electricity  business  for 
nearly  50  years,  but  we  have  never  done  what 
both  our  City  Charter  and  the  Raker  Act 
require— bring  our  power  to  San  Francisco 
and  distribute  It  to  our  own  citizens  over  a 
publicly-owned  distribution  system. 

Since  1913,  when  the  Raker  Act  granted  us 
Hetch  Hetchy  valley  In  Yosemlte  National 
Park,  we  have  Invested  nearly  $300  million 
in  hydroelectric  facilities,  but  all,  as  it  turns 
out.  for  the  benefit  of  everyone  but  our  own 
citizens. 

For  15  years,  between  1925  and  1940,  we 
openly  sold  the  power  to  PG&E,  which  then 
turned  around  and  sold  it  back  to  us  at  an 
exorbitant  profit.  When  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  was  In  violation  of  the 
Raker  Act,  we  still  refused  to  buy  out  PG&E, 
even  though  our  own  City  Charter  Utility 
Policy  reads:  "It  U  the  declared  purpose  and 
intention  of  the  people  of  the  city  and 
county,  when  public  Interest  and  necessity 
demand,  that  public  utilities  shall  be  gradu- 
ally acquired  and  ultimately  owned  by  the 
city  and  county ..." 

Instead  of  fulfilling  the  mandates  of  the 
Raker  Act  and  the  City  Charter,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  dissipate  the  electricity  in  un- 
profitable markets  on  the  fringes  of  the 
PG&E  empire  meanwhile  letting  PG&E  take 
the  high  profits  that  rightfully  belong  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco. 

We  are  currently  settling  for  a  measly 
»3.8  mUllon  a  year  in  Hetch  Hetchy  profits, 
on  a  capital  Investment  of  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion  when  all  around  us  spreads  an  electri- 
cal distribution  system,  which.  If  we  owned 
It,  would  net  vjs  at  least  $30  million  a  year. 
Where  does  our  power  go?  Forty  percent 
of  the  2  billion  kilowatt-hour  annual  pro- 
duction we  wholesale  to  the  Turlock  and 
Modesto  Irrigation  Districts,  both  of  which 
had  the  good  sense  to  go  Into  the  electric  re- 
tailing business  years  ago.  These  districts 
take  that  40%  and  make  more  money  retail- 
ing it  to  their  residents  than  San  Francisco 
makes  out  of  the  entire  Hetch  Hetchy  out- 
put. That  clearly  shows  the  superior  profit- 
ablUty  of  retailing,  as  compared  to  whole- 
saling electricity. 

The  Districts  use  the  profits  from  selling 
our  electricity  to  subsidize  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  irrigation  water  to  their  farmers  and 
to  finance  Improvements  and  additions.  StlU, 
their  rates  are  24%  lower  than  San  Fran- 
cisco PG&E  rates. 

Another  40%  of  our  electricity  goes  to  a 
group  of  relatively  unprofitable  out-of-town 
industrial  plants,  which  were  "assigned"  to 
the  city  by  PG&E  in  order  to  keep  vis  from 
pressuring  for  a  publlcly-o^ned  distribution 
system  In  San  Francisco,  through  which  we 
could  sell  our  own  power  to  our  own  resi- 
dents. These  companies  employ  no  San  Fran- 
ciscans and  they  pay  no  San  Francisco  taxes. 
They  merely  provide  another  "dumping 
ground"  for  San  Francisco's  electricity,  and 
an  accommodation  to  the  PG&E  monopoly. 
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The  rest  of  our  power  goes  to  municipal 
facilities  in  San  Francisco,  and  we  pay 
PG&E  nearly  $2  million  a  year  to  bring  that 
power  35  miles  from  the  end  of  our  trans- 
mission line  at  Newark. 

This  city  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  having  a  privately-owned  monopoly,  con- 
trolled mainly  by  large  eastern  brokerage 
firms  and  Insurance  companies,  raking  off 
high  profits  that  rightfully  belong  to  us.  We 
have  a  huge  electrical  generating  facility  that 
many  cities  would  love  to  have,  but  whose 
earning  potential  Is  being  frittered  away  in 
unprofitable  markets,  out  of  deference  to 
PG&E.  And  meanwhile,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors contemplates  payroll  taxes,  higher 
property  taxes,  increased  water  rates — and 
now.  Increased  Muni  fares. 

It  Is  a  general  practice  In  business  for  the 
management  to  use  the  earnings  from  the 
more  profitable  commodities  to  cover  the 
losses  from  other  commodities  that  are  less 
profitable.  That  is  the  situation  San  Fran- 
cisco Is  In.  The  management  of  our  public 
businesses,  the  PUC,  "sells"  two  products — 
public  transportation,  and  electricity.  The 
first  product  is  unprofitable,  but  It  must  be 
"stocked."  The  second  product,  electricity,  is 
the  potential  money-maker  that  could  sup- 
port the  first — If  we  would  but  use  It  proper- 
ly. That  means  we  should  buy  out  PG&E. 

The  performance  of  public  power  cities  in 
this  area  strongly  suggests  that  the  feasibility 
study  now  underway  will  result  In  that  rec- 
ommendation. Palo  Alto  is  one  example  of  a 
highly  successful  public  power  city.  Its 
municipal  power  rates  are  15  To  lower  than 
the  PG&E  rates  in  surrounding  cities.  It  has 
one  of  the  lowest  tax  rates  In  California — 
one-fourth  that  of  the  comparable  city  of 
Berkeley — because  It  uses  the  earnings  from 
its  retail  power  sales  to  provide  a  tax  subsidy 
to  the  general  fund.  It  also  pays  an  "in  lieu 
of  tax"  payment  to  the  general  fund.  This 
is  the  amount  of  tax  a  private  company 
would  pay  if  It  owned  the  Palo  Alto  system. 
And  still  there  Is  enough  money  to  sys- 
tematically put  existing  power  lines  imd»- 
ground. 

The  stakes  are  so  high  on  the  PUC's  ac- 
quisition feasibility  study  that  the  city 
should  resolve  to  get  along  a  while  longer 
without  a  muni  fare  Increase,  pending  the 
recommendations  that  emerge  from  the 
study.  If  we  had  bought  out  PG&E  In  the 
beginning,  our  public  transportation  sys- 
tem would  not  be  the  mess  It  Is  today,  and 
our  streets  would  not  be  so  fouled  and  con- 
gested by  the  automobile.  We  can  afford  to 
wait  a  while  until  we  can  find  out  if  sound, 
business-like  arrangements  are  possible  that 
could  make  a  Muni  fare  Increase  unneces- 
sary, and  perhaps  even  cause  the  fares  to  be 
lowered,  through  partial  or  total  subsidy 
from  electrical  revenues  earned  in  a  pub- 
licly-owned distribution  system. 

WHERE  HASSAN  FRANCISCO'S  POWER  GONE? (EVERYWHERE 
BUT  TO  SAN  FRANCISCANS) 

6  YEARS  OF  HETCH  HETCHY  PRODUCTION:  19«-68' 


Kilowatt-hours 


Percwit 

ot  total 

Hatch 

Hetchy 

output 


Percent 

of  total 

Hetch 

Hetchy 

Kilowatt-hours 

output 

1.  San  Francisco  houses,  busi- 

ness, and  industries 

O 

0 

2.  San  Francisco  municipal  ac- 

counts (wheeled  (rom 

Newark  to  San  Francisco  on 

P.G.  &  L  lines,  at  an  annual 

charge  to  San  Francisco  ol 
J2.o80.OO0): 

International  Airport 

636.000.000  . 

Municipal  railway 

Municipal  street  lighting. . 
Water  Department  pumps. 

378  000, 000 

264.000.000  . 

156.000.000  . 

All  other  municipal 

605,000,000  . 

Subtotal 

2. 039, 000, 000 

22 

3.  Irrigation  District  accounts: 

Turlock  irr  gation  district — 
Modesto  irrigation  district... 

Subtotal 

4.  Industrial  accounts: 

Dow  Chemical  Co,  (Pitts- 
burg)  

Kaiser  Gypsum  $  Cement 
Co,  (Santa  Cruz) 

Hercules,  inc.  (Pinole) 

Shell  Chemical  Co,  (Pitts- 
burg)  

California  Ammonia  Co. 
(Lathrop) -.- 

Kaiser  Aluminum  S  Chemi- 
cal Co,  (Santa  Cruz) 

Norris  Industries  (River- 
bank) 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals 
Co,  (Lathrop) 

Miscellaneous  customers 
(Fresno,  etc.) 


1,040,000,000 
2, 670, 000, 000 


3,710,000,000 


40 


1,399,000,000  . 

939, 000, 000  . 
656,000,000  . 

168, 000, 000  . 

120,000.000  . 

111,000,000 
88, 000, 000 
21,000,000 
28, 000, 000 


Subtotal 3,526,000,000 


Total  Heteh  Hetchy 
power  delivered.. 


9, 275, 000, 000 


38 

100 


1  Sources:  Hetch  Hetchy  preliminary  annual  report    1969 
P.G,  &  E.  annual  reports,  1963  through  1968. 
•  None. 

COMPARING    HETCH    HETCHY    PBOrlTS 

San  Francisco  generates  2  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  power  a  year  at  Hetch  Hetchy,  sells 
It  to  SP  municipal  services,  out-of-town 
chemical  plants  and  the  Turlock  and  Mod- 
esto Irrigation  Districts.  But  not  to  San 
Franciscans. 

(In  millions] 

San  Francisco's  1967-68  power  earnings: 

Gross •12.8 

Net *  0 

The  Irrigation  Districts  retaU  1  bllUon 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  (most  of  it 
from  San  Francisco)  to  their  residents. 

[In  millions] 
Irrigation  Districts'  1967-68  power  earnings: 

Gross —  •13.  6 

Net °* 

Conclusion:  The  Turlock  and  Modesto  Ir- 
rigation Districts  make  $1.4  nUlllon  more  a 
year  than  San  FrancUco  on  half  the  amount 
of  power.  The  point:  The  Districts  do  It  by 
retailing  the  cheap  public  power  which  San 
Francisco  sells  wholesale  to  them.  This  Is  the 
same  public  power  which  San  Francisco  re- 
fuses to  sell  to  Its  own  citizens. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  13, 

1970] 

Newspaper  Monopolies 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Last  Wednesday,  the  day  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  to  exempt  the  newspaper 
industry  from  the  antitrust  laws,  you  could 
see  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  out  on 
the  floor  throwing  handshakes  and  athlete's 
hugs  at  his  old  congressional  buddies.  It  may 
have  been  a  social  call  he  was  paying,  or 
he  may  have  been  lobbying  for  a  spare  air- 
craft carrier,  but  whatever  the  reason  for 
his  presence  this  busy  man  had  found  time 
to  talk  to  congressmen. 

SpUo  T.  ("Ted")  Agnew  was  not  present, 
was  not  shaking  legislative  hands,  was  not 
lobbying  against  this  bUl  which  furthers  the 
media  concentration  that  our  esteemed  Vice 
President  would  have  people  think  he  objects 
to.  The  bill  will  make  It  legal  for  44  news- 
papers In  22  cities  to  rig  prices,  divide  mar- 
kets and  pool  profits  In  the  grand  tradition  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  the  first.  It  will  also  per- 
mit any  and  all  other  newspapers  to  apply 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  permission  to 
do  the  same  In  the  future. 


The  44  newspapers  which  receive  immedi- 
ate permission  to  Ignore  the  law  that  others 
must  obey  have  been  granted  this  privilege 
on  the  grounds  that  without  It  they  will 
fail.  The  precedent  la  set;  if  btislness  U  bad, 
ask  Congress  to  exempt  you  from  free  enter- 
prise competition  so  you  can  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  your  erstwhile  commercial 
rivals  to  screw  the  consumer. 

If  the  precedent  holds  you  won't  have  to  be 
going  into  bankruptcy,  you'll  only  have  to 
poor  mouth  and  make  It  seem  that  you  are. 
That's  what  these  newspaper  scalawags  have 
done:  made  a  loud  noise  about  how  poor  they 
and  their  Industry  are. 

Newspapers  are  not  going  out  of  business. 
There  were,  according  to  the  testimony  on 
this  bill,  1,749  newspapers  in  America  at  the 
close  of  World  War  n.  Twenty  years  Uter 
there  were  1,754.  During  that  time  daily 
newspaper  sales  have  grown  by  more  than  10 
milUon.  And  the  advertising  revenues?  Up 
more  than  400  per  cent  In  the  last  genera- 
tion so  that  last  year  they  went  over  the  $5 
biUlon  mark.  New  daUles  are  being  started 
quite  regularly,  33  in  the  past  three  years. 
This  Is  not  a  moribund  Industry  deserving 
special  favors. 

The  case  for  the  44  newspapers  which 
wanted  this  law  because  they've  been  op- 
erating with  price  fixing  agreements  Is  even 
shakier.  Three  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
legislative  grattiity  are  The  Birmingham 
Post-Herald,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the 
EvansvlUe  Press,  owned  by  the  Scrtppe- 
Howard  organization  which  also  owns  15 
other  newspapers.  United  Press  International, 
United  Features  Syndicate,  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  (NEA).  the  World 
Almanac,  five  television  stations  and  heavy 
Investments  In  cable  TV. 

Another  outfit  that  wUl  directly  profit  from 
this  law  Is  the  Newhouse  newspaper  chain 
which,  according  to  testimony  before  the 
Senate's  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  owns  or 
has  a  heavy  Interest  In  at  least  eight  news- 
papers and  seven  television  stations.  It's 
sometimes  hard  to  be  sure;  the  skein  of  cor- 
porate control  can  be  so  complex.  In  any 
event,  Newhouse  also  has  seven  cable  tele- 
vision companies,  as  weU  as  Vogue,  Made- 
moiselle. House  &  Garden.  Glamour  and 
Bride's  magazines. 

Other  winners  imder  this  law  are  Hearst's 
many  enterprises  and  John  Knight's  com- 
munication chain  which  reported  first  quar- 
ter revenues  of  over  $60  million.  If  these 
are  deserving  candidates  for  exemption  from 
the  antlmonopoly  laws  then  what  about  dear, 
little  DuPont  and  frail,  fading  General 
Electric? 

Witnesses  before  the  Hotise  committee 
which  reported  this  monstrosity  out  onto  the 
floor  demonstrated  that  these  coUuslve 
agreements  cost  us  consumers  not  only  in 
dollars  but  In  lower  quality  product.  After 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
got  together  to  fix  prices,  advertising  costs  In 
the  Chronicle  nearly  doubled.  Beyond  that, 
the  newspapers  were  able  to  offer  two-for- 
the-price-of-one  advertising  deals  that  drove 
a  new,  competitive  dally  out  of  town. 

Although  the  bill's  purpose  Is  to  save  fi- 
nancially dying  newspapers  and  promote 
news  and  editorial  diversity,  the  truth  is  the 
Chronicle  had  $7  million  In  the  bank  when 
it  signed  Its  agreement  with  Its  competitor. 
Moreover,  the  quaUty  of  local  news  coverage 
in  both  papers  has  become  so  bad  that  the 
best  and  most  reUable  periodical  In  the  city 
Is  The  Bay  Guardian,  a  monthly  put  out  by 
one  man  and  a  btmch  of  volunteer  helpers. 
The  greatest  shame  here  Isnt  Agnew's  or 
Congress's  but  the  newspapers'.  In  their  rec- 
titude, they  denounce  everybody  else's  cir- 
cumvention of  the  give  and  take  of  the  free 
market.  By  forcing  this  piece  of  tacky  legis- 
lation through,  they've  shown  they're  Just  as 
scxirvy  as  the  q)eclal  Interests  they  love  to 
denounce: 
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There  are  some  noble.  Ironic  exceptions  to 
this,  the  most  conspicuous  being  The  New 
Tork  Times  which,  unlike  the  Vice  President, 
has  spoken  out  against  this  new  deyelopment 
in  media  concentration.  (The  Washington 
Post  also  editorialized  against  the  Act.)  Even 
the  Justice  Department,  which  doesnt  do 
much  right,  fought  It.  But  many  newspapers 
have  backed  It  or  been  sUent.  That  will  put 
them  In  a  strange  position  when  the  printers' 
unions  demand  they  be  paid  for  the  work 
machines  do  better  and  faster.  If  the  pub- 
Ushers  can  violate  the  principles  of  free  en- 
terprii-e  and  live  by  legalized  monopoly,  why 
shouldn't  the  unions  be  Ju^st  as  economically 
Irrational? 

The  papers  will  not  only  regret  what  they've 
done  at  the  labor  bargaining  table  but  also 
m  their  dealings  with  the  government.  How 
free  are  they  going  to  be  when  they  are  be- 
holden to  these  same  politicians  for  their 
abnormal  profits?  What  they  have  done  to 
themselves  Is  far  worse  and  far  more  worri- 
some than  anything  Agnew  can  do  to  them. 
Now  thev  must  live  under  the  threat  that 
this  privilege  may  be  taken  away  from  them. 
Perhaps  the  people  in  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry can  take  some  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  this  vote  showed  that  for  a  dying  busi- 
ness they  have  awesome  power.  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fought  each 
other  for  a  chance  to  vote  for  this  bill,  which 
was  against  both  liberal  and  conservative 
pr'.nclples. 


ers,  the  NAACP,  and  many,  many  other 
groups.  While  the  atmosphere  is  ripe, 
I  woxild  hope  that  these  women's  groups 
would  lend  their  support  and  work  to- 
ward the  ratification  of  this  all-impor- 
tant hiunan  rights  convention  that  would 
be  another  step  in  tlie  important  work 
of  guaranteeing  tlie  equal  status  that 
women  deserve  in  our  society. 


WOMEN'S  GROUPS  SHOULD  LEND 
SUPPORT  TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTION  ON  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  1970 
marks  the  17th  year  since  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  Women's  Rights 
was  opened  for  signature.  It  is  unbelieva- 
ble—but it  is  a  fact— that  the  United 
States  is  not  one  of  the  nations  which 
has  ratified  the  UU.  Convention  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women.  It  Is  imbe- 
lievable  because  the  convention  deals 
with  fundamental  rights  already  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Constitution,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  conflict  with  State  laws, 
and  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  accepted 
standards  to  which  the  United  States 
is  supposedly  already  committed.  Senate 
inaction  on  this  treaty  creates  a  highly 
embarrassing  and  incongruous  situation 
for  this  country. 

Senate  ratification  would  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  we  are  concerned  with 
this  vital  issue.  It  would  reinforce  our 
present  national  policies  and  laws,  and 
extend  our  influence  in  this  area  both  in 
the  national  area  and  in  the  Interna- 
tional sphere. 

But  the  convention  remains  tabled,  al- 
though the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  stated  that  it 
could  be  taken  off  the  table  whenever 
the  committee  so  decided. 

Thus  it  is  up  to  organizations  like  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  and  others 
to  demand  that  the  matter  of  the  con- 
vention be  reopened. 

The  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  largely  a  result  of 
the  active  participation  by  such  groups 
as  the  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women,  the  American  FederA- 
tion  of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO,  FederaUy 
Employed  Women,  B'nal  B'rith  Women, 
the  TWCA,  the  United  Automobile  Work- 


CUT     IN      FUNDS     FOR     FLAMING 
GORGE    NATIONAL    RECREATION 
AREA,  UTAH  AND  WYOMING 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  these  are  trying  fiscal  times 
for  the  Federal  Government.  Our  econ- 
omy is  badly  dislocated,  and  our  budget 
is  strained  by  the  demands  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We   agree  that  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  curb  domestic 
spending. 

But  in  some  instances  the  slashes 
which  have  been  made  in  funds  are  so 
deep  that  they  are  false  economy  and 
it  will  take  years  and  eventually  much 
greater  expenditures  to  overcome  the 
harm  that  we  are  doing. 

An  example  is  the  deep  cuts  which  have 
been  made  in  the  funds  for  fiscal  1971 
for  the  Flaming  Gorge  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

The  Ogden  Standard  Examiner  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  which  tells 
the  painful  story  of  what  was  done,  and 
foretells  the  story  of  what  will  probably 
happen  in  the  future  because  of  our 
shortsightedness.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PEDERAl.  ECOHOMT  AX  CUTS  PONDS  FOR  FLAM- 
IWO  GORCZ  DSVELOPMBNT 

The  az  of  federal  economy  has  fallen  sharp- 
ly on  the  collective  necks  of  Utah  and  Wy- 
oming at  a  place  where  it  hurts,  painfully— 
the  development  of  the  Flaming  Gorge  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area. 

During  fiscal  1970,  that  ended  June  30. 
Congress  appropriated  svilBclent  money  to 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  that  $1,006,000  could 
be  allocated  to  Flaming  Gorge  for  new  con- 
struction, sanitation,   upkeep  and  malnte- 

Because  of  the  increasing  use  of  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  by  the  recreaUonal- 
mlnded  public  of  Utah.  Wyoming  and  virtu- 
ally every  other  state  In  the  uiUon.  Flaming 
Gorge  supporters  asked  for  more  money  for 
fiscal  1971. 

Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss,  D-Utah,  In  a  statement 
to  a  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  as  It  con- 
sidered appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies,  put  the  request 
m  specific  terms.  The  Forest  Service  Is  a 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  many  of  its  appropriations  do  come 
through  Interior,  Incidentally. 

The  Republican  administration's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  1971  called  for  »1,084,000 
for  the  Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreation 
Area. 

"An  additional  $2,622,000  could  be  used  to 
good  advantage."  the  Utah  Democrat  told 
the  committee,  breaking  the  request  down 
to  show  that  about  half  of  this  additional 
amount  would  be  used  to  finance  already- 
overdue  upgrading  of  water  and  sanitation 
systems. 

Sen.  Moes  told  his  colleagues  that  they 
should  recall  when  the  recreation  area,  which 
Initially  was  a  Joint  enterprise  of  the  Parks 
and  Forest  Services,  was  placed  entirely  un- 


der Forest  Service  jurisdiction  Just  a  few 
years  ago. 

"He  knows  what  an  attractive  area  has  been 
created  by  this  man-made  lake."  the  senator 
said,  referring  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Sen.  Alan  Bible,  D-Nev.  "It  has  become 
a  great  recreation  mecca  for  the  people  from 
Northern  Utah,  southern  Idaho  and  western 
Wyoming,  as  well  as  lor  tourists  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  limited  facilities  which 
have  been  built  are  already  overcrowded  on 
any  good  summer  day." 

He  read  Into  the  hearing's  record  evidence 
of  support  of  the  expanded  appropriation.  In- 
cluding a  Feb.  22  Standard-Examiner  edi- 
torial that  pointed  out  the  pressing  need  for 
better  water  and  sanitation  facilities,  as  well 
as  campsites,  to  avoid  a  potential  pollution 
hazard. 
But  the  appeal  was  In  vain. 
The  proposed  budget  was  chopped  dras- 
tically by  the  economy-minded  Congress. 

When  the  appropriation  measvire  cleared 
both  houses  a  few  weeks  ago  It  was  so  limit- 
ed that  the  Forest  Service  was  able  to  allo- 
cate only  $600,000  for  sanitation,  upkeep  and 
maintenance  at  Flaming  Gorge  National  Rec- 
reation area  In  the  new  fiscal  year.  This  also 
includes  day-to-day  operational  costs. 

This  compares  with  $730,000  In  the  previ- 
ous yeitf. 

For  construction  work,  the  1971  appropria- 
tion Is  virtually  a  bust,  as  far  as  Flaming 
Gorge  Is  concerned.  Only  $42,000  Is  available 
in  the  fiscal  period  now  tmder  way  for  what 
are  technically  termed  vater  resource  de- 
velopment related  activities.  Of  this  $10,000 
wlU  go  for  planning,  $32,000  for  highest  pri- 
ority new  work. 

In  fiscal  1970  Flaming  Gorge  received  $276.- 
000  for  water  resource  development  related 
activities. 

So  Instead  of  a  Republican  budget  of  $1.- 
084,000  or  Sen.  Moss"  requested  total  of  $3.- 
706,000,  Flaming  Gorge  must  get  by  from  now 
unUl  next  June  30  on  a  total  of  $642,000. 
That's  $363,000  less  than  the  previous  year. 
Ouch! 

We  recognize  that  the  federal  government 
must  practice  economy. 

But,  we  insist,  such  drastic  reductions  are 
false  economy — even  in  these  trying  fiscal 
times. 

When  the  federal  government  contracted. 
In  effect,  with  the  people  of  Utah,  Wyoming 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  to  develop  Flam- 
ing Gorge  as  a  National  Recreation  Area 
there  was  an  Implicit  promise  of  progress. 
With  these  cuts  progress  is  Impossible. 
The  Forest  Service  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  stay  even — on  maintenance  and  bnslc 
operation — on  this  bare-bones  funding  pro- 
gram. Only  the  dedicated  service  of  the 
foresters  will  keep  Flaming  Gorge  from  slip- 
ping backwards  under  the  pressure  of  mount- 
ing usage. 

More  than  a  million  visitor  days  were  re- 
corded In  the  Ashley  National  Forest  in  1969, 
mostly  at  Flaming  Gorge.  The  1970  records 
are.  of  course,  still  being  made.  We're  con- 
fident, from  reports  we  receive  from  this 
popular  area,  that  the  1970  figure  will  far 
surpass  that  of  1969. 

We  also  know  there's  going  to  be  a  sewage 
problem,  both  in  campsites  ashore  and  on 
the  lake,  where  there  are  no  facilities  for 
the  sanitary  dumping  of  boat  toUets,  unless 
visitors  cooperate  better  than  they  usually 
do.  Since  Flaming  Gorge  Is  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Green-Colorado  rivers  system, 
this  pollution  could  cause  trouble  all  the 
way  south  to  Lakes  Powell  and  Mead  and 
on  to  Arizona,  California  and  Mexico. 

In  this  economy  move  the  Congress  has 
not  saved  money.  It  has  merely  post^)oned 
an  Inevitable,  necessary  expenditure  that 
will  cost  more  to  do  In  the  future  than  It 
could  be  done  for  now.  And  Flaming  Gorge 
visitors  suffer  in  the  meantime.  Fishing's 
already  below  par. 
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ADVERTISING  AND  ECOLOGY 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth  (FOE)  and  other 
conservation  organizations  have  begun 
proceedings  to  apply  the  results  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  case  against  cigarette 
advertisers  to  misleading  advertising  by 
polluting  industries. 

This  Is  commendable  and  long  over- 
due. The  need  for  applying  this  doctrine 
to  other  Industries  is  weU  told  by  Jerry 
Mander,  president  of  Freeman,  Mander 
&  Goss  Advertising  in  San  Francisco, 
in  the  enclosed  June  1970  issue  of  Scan- 
lan's  magazine.  ^  .  ^^      _4.. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

Six  Months  and  Nkaelt  a  Biixion  Dollam 
Latee,   Advebtisino   Owns    Ecoloot 
(By  Jerry  Mander) 
A  few  months  ago,  my  partner  and  I  were 
treated  to  a  meeting  with  an  experienced  ad- 
vertising man.  about  to  open  a  new  agency. 
His  idea  was  to  run  a  full-page  newspaper  ad 
(which  he  has  since  done)  announcing  that 
right  from  the  first  day.  hU  office  was  going 
to  devote  20  per  cent  of  Its  total  time  to 
"good"  causes.  He  was  going  to  raise  money 
to  fund  thU  agency  on  that  basis,  and  would 
I  like  to  invest  In  this  wonderful  thing? 

I  asked  him  how  he  decided  that  20  per 
cent  was  exactly  the  right  amount  of  time 
to  give  to  saving  the  world.  Instead  of.  say.  16 
percent  or  28  per  cent.  I  don't  think  he  got 
what  I  was  driving  at  because  he  didn't  leave, 
so  I  let  It  drop,  but  the  point  was  that  he 
was  using  "do-gooderlsm"  as  a  gimmick  to 
raise  money  for  an  otherwise  normal  adver- 
tising agency  and  that  whatever  he  did,  do- 
goodwlse,  was  bound  to  be  phony. 

It  shouldn't  have  stirprtaed  me.  really,  be- 
cause advertising  people  In  general  have  an 
inordinate  fascination  with  "image."  They 
assume  that  by  seeming  a  certain  w»y.  the 
world  will  oome  flocking  around,  tearing  at 
their  clothes.  My  late  partner,  Howard  Goes- 
age,  used  to  say  he  preferred  the  word  Iden- 
tity" to  "image" — the  former  having  to  do 
with  the  way  one  really  is— which  made  him 
a  lonely  man  in  the  advertising  business. 

Well,  at  one  time,  the  difference  may  not 
have  been  all  that  Important  except  for  the 
psychic  good  health  of  advertising  people  and 
those  few  whose  idea  of  fun  Is  to  spend  their 
day  reading  collections  of  ads.  But  the  way  I 
perceive  It  right  now,  at  this  point  in  his- 
tory, the  difference  may  be  more  like  life 
and  deatb. 

nroUSTBT     SAVES    ENVIBONMKNT 

with  the  sudden.  Immense  outpouring  of 
words  from  business  and  Industry  during 
the  last  six  months  concerning  all  the  won- 
derful things  they  are  doing  to  solve  the  pol- 
lution problem— most  of  these  words  being 
expressed  In  ads— It's  worth  having  a  look  at 
what's  being  said;  of  course,  when  seen  close 
up.  It's  all  Image  and  no  Identity. 

Most  of  Industry  still  sees  pollution  and 
environment  questions  as  more  of  a  public 
relations  and  advertising  problem— In  other 
words,  an  Image  problem— than  as  anything 
fundamentally  related  to  the  way  they  are 
doing  business.  SheU  Oil  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  ran  a  four-ad  series  show- 
ing- 1)  how  thev  saved  the  lives  of  a  lot  of 
flsh  by  not  polluting  things  as  much  as  they 
had  been;  2)  how  they  are  feeding  starving 
millions  by  producing  more  and  better  pes- 
ticides (which  on  the  other  hand  are  kUling 
the  fish  they  Just  saved) :  3)  how  they  over- 
came a  lovely  little  Connecticut  town's  fears 
that  their  new  gas  station  would  prove  a 
blight  because  It  would  replace  a  number  of 
lovely   trees,   bv   showing   the   townspeople 


that  the  sUtlon  would  Itself  be  a  lovely  gas 
station,  and  4)  how  they  were  against  Utter- 
ing. 

I'm  sure  that  the  president  of  that  com- 
pany feels  that  thU  position  makes  him  a 
conservationist,  because  untU  recently  it  was 
unusual  for  an  oU  company  even  to  mention 
pollution  or  ugliness.  Now  that  there's  pub- 
lic goodwill  In  conservation,  now  that  it's  a 
hot  topic.  It's  "good  business  to  think  of  the 
environmental  implications  of  Industrial  ac- 
tion," as  a  major  chemical  company  execu- 
tive recently  suggested. 

Another  example:  a  recent  copy  of  the 
New  Tork  Times  carried  a  Pan  American  Air- 
ways ad  which  aimounced  "the  latest  break- 
through" in  relieving  airport  congestion.  I 
was  ready  to  be  told  they  had  reduced  their 
total  number  oT  fiights.  or  scrapped  the  Boe- 
ing 747.  or  cancelled  their  SST  orders.  But  It 
turned  out  that  what  they  had  done  was  to 
build  a  second  terminal  at  Kennedy  Airport 
In  New  Tork.  so  they  could  handle  up  to 
twice  as  many  passengers  with  less  conges- 
tion—Inside.  Getting  the  planes  onto  the 
ground  without  bumping  each  other  Is 
another  matter,  and  getting  passengers  Into 
New  York  City  from  the  airport  was  some- 
body else's  problem. 

And  we've  all  seen  more  than  oxir  share 
of  power  company  ads.  Usually  they  bring  us 
one — or  more — of  four  urgent  messages:  1) 
use  more  electricity;  2)  the  folks  at  your 
neighborhood  power  company  are  working 
like  crazy  developing  new  and  creative  means 
lor  winning  the  War  on  Pollution.  (A  recent 
headline  from  Pacific  Gas  St  Electric:  "We 
Put  A  Smile  On  Mother  Nature's  Pace.");  3) 
we  need  more  power  plants  to  fill  our  grow- 
ing power  needs,  atomic  ones;  they're  as  safe 
as  chocolate  Ice  cream;  4)  they  need  a  rate 
Increase  to  finance  the  research. 

I  had  thought  I  had  already  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  my  own  shame  and  disgust  con- 
cerning utility  advertising — ^what  are  they 
doing  advertising  at  all  If  they  are  a  public 
utility — when  by  chance  I  came  across  an 
old  congressional  record  and  found  a  speech 
by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  which  somehow  has 
gone  unnoticed  by  the  press  and  by  con- 
servationists. 

Senator  Metcalf  pointed  out  that  during 
1969,  public  utilities  spent  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion on  advertising,  more  than  eight  times 
what  they  spend  on  research,  all  the  while 
proclaiming  in  the  ads  their  feats  of  anti- 
pollution research.  Metcalf  also  noted  that 
about  a  fourth  ol  all  the  power  companies 
m  this  country  actually  did  no  research  at 
all,  yet  they  spent  millions  In  advertising  to 
talk  about  research  and  to  sell  us  all  on  using 
more  electrical  power  at  the  same  time  as 
they  tell  us  there's  a  power  shortage.  If  ad- 
vertising dollars  are  going  to  be  spent  by 
utilities,  one  would  think — considering  this 
so-called  power  shortage  which  makes  the 
introduction  of  nuclear  plants  "Inevitable." 
m  the  words  of  Newsweek — that  the  ads 
would  be  appeals  to  use  less  power. 

It's  also  worth  noting  that  Uke  other  util- 
ity industries,  power  companies  work  on  a 
cost  plus  basis.  That  is,  they  add  up  aU  their 
costs  and  then  they  can  charge  you  and  me, 
say,  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total  and  that's  their 
profit.  Advertlsmg  Is  included  among  the 
allowable  costs  and  so  you  see  they  actually 
make  more  money  by  running  more  ads  and 
artificially  buUdlng  up  their  costs. 

THX    JOYS    or   NUCIXAR    FOWES 

Westlnghouse  Corporation  has  really 
jumped  onto  the  ecological  bandwagon.  As 
one  of  the  major  suppUers  of  the  technology 
needed  to  build  nuclear  power  plants.  West- 
lnghouse has  been  running  four-oolor  ads 
everywhere,  extoUlng  the  aaO-pcAlutlng  vir- 
tues of  atomic  power.  The  picture  shows  a 
beautiful  girl  sunbathing  upon  a  lake  which 
has  one  of  those  dome-shaped  neo-modemls- 
tlc  nuclear  plants  in  view.  "Nuclear  power 
plants  are  good  neighbors,"  says  the  ad, 
"reliable,  low-coet  .  .  .  neat,  clean,  safe." 


And  in  a  corporate  brochure  called  "The 
Infinite  Energy,"  we  read  about  the  pollution 
problems  of  conventional  power  systems  and 
the  marvelous  advance  that  nuclear  power 
represents.  As  for  fears  of  radiation  haeard. 
those  are  overstated,  says  Westlnghouse.  Even 
the  sun,  after  all,  produces  radiation!  •Sun- 
shine is  a  gold  blanket  of  radiation,"  reports 
the  brochvire.  "The  sun  Is  actually  a  giant 
nuclear  furnace  operating  much  like  a  nu- 
clear power  reactor  that  is  used  to  generate 
electricity.  Overexposure  to  some  of  these 
rays  is  dangerous.  Just  as  overexposure  to  the 
sun's  rays  can  be  dangerous." 

Simply  Ignored  are  the  extreme  dangers  of 
"nuclear  excursion"— of  which  there  have  al- 
ready been  several  fortunately  mmor  In- 
stances. A  "nuclear  excursion"  Is  a  leak  in  a 
reactor  which  could  potentially  cause  the 
radiation  effecU  equal  to  an  atomic  explosion, 
without  any  of  the  visual  appeal.  AU  build- 
ings and  Inanimate  objects  within  range 
would  remain;  only  i>eople  and  other  living 
things  would  be  done  in. 

The  llkeUhood  of  such  a  disaster  Is  great 
enough  that  Dr.  David  LUlenthal — a  former 
director  of  the  AEC — when  asked  his  opinion 
of  a  proposed  nuclear  power  plant  in  Queens 
said,  "I  wouldn't  live  In  Queens  if  there  was 
going  to  be  a  nuclear  power  plant  there." 
And  Dr.  Edward  TeUer — no  trainee  In  nuclear 
physics,  and  no  bird  watcher  either — has  said 
"A  single  major  mishap  In  a  nuclear  reacstor 
oould  cause  extreme  damage,  not  because  of 
the  explosive  force  but  because  of  the  radio- 
active contamination So  far  we  have  been 

extremely  lucky.  .  .  .  But  with  the  spread  of 
industrialization,  with  the  greater  number  of 
simians  monkeying  around  with  things  that 
they  do  not  completely  understand,  sooner  or 
later  a  fool  will  prove  greater  than  the  proof 
even  in  a  foolproof  system." 

Westlnghouse  doesn't  Include  that  point 
of  view  while  telling  us  of  Its  concern  with 
the  environment.  Nor  does  it,  or  any  power 
company,  whUe  extolling  the  virtues  of  nu- 
clear power,  mention  the  radiation  danger 
Involved  in  the  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes.  Nor  do  they  mention  that  nuclear 
power  plants  i«XKluce  another  spectacular 
kind  of  pollution  which  Is,  If  anything,  more 
dangerous  to  the  natural  system  than  radia- 
tion, and  that  Is  thermal  pollution:  the 
water  will  be  heated  to  the  point  where 
the  ecological  cycle  will  be  disrupted,  some 
species  of  flsh  or  other  Uvlng  organisms  wUl 
be  killed,  and  whatever  depends  upon  them 
for  sustenance  may  not  survive  and  so  on 
up  the  line. 

So  much  for  Westinghotise's  "non-pollut- 
ing" power  system. 

"PLANT  A  LAWN  IN  A  DEEP  FRXX2X" 

Atlantic  Richfield  diverts  us  from  thalr 
destructive  Alaska  Plp^lne  project  by  ten- 
Ing  us  that  they  are  plannliig  to  seed  the 
tundra  areas  done  In  by  the  pipeline.  The 
fact  is,  they  are  going  to  try  to  plant  grass, 
but  no  botanist  outside  the  company  thinks 
It's  likely  to  vrork.  And  anyway,  is  planting 
grass  a  suitable  solution  for  the  terrible 
disturbances  which  the  pipeline  will  cause 
to  a  very  fragile  wlldemeas? 

Potlatch  Corporation,  a  lumber  company 
whose  slogan  is  "the  forests  where  Innova- 
tions grow,"  has  taken  to  running  ads  wltti 
pictures  of  trees  and  birds  and  rlvert  to 
show  us  that,  as  lumbermen,  they  have  an 
intimate  teei  for  the  natural  order.  So  while 
they  are  cutting  down  the  Innovations,  we 
ought  not  to  worry;  they  know  what  they 
are  doing.  ^  ^ 

Coca-C<ria  ads  teU  us  that  It  does  offer 
"deposit  and  return"  bottles  but,  on  behalf 
of  Its  customers  who  "demand"  the  no-de- 
po6lt-no-retum  version  of  the  bottie.  they 
are  continuing  to  put  out  that  kind  too. 
But  Just  dont  litter,  they  say,  and  everything 
win  be  all  right.  __ 

Advertising  Is  destroying  the  word  ecol- 
ogy" and  perhaps  all  tinderstandlng  of  the 
concept.  A  few  weeks  ago,  PGAE  ran  a  head- 
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line  advocating  "a  balance  between  ecology 
and  energy."  But  ecology  Is  not  a  thing  that 
is  balan^d  against  anything  el^e  The  ^rd 
describes  a  science  of  the  interrelatedness  of 
T^rything.  Energy  Is  a  detaU  which  only 
Man  has  decided  to  make  a  fuss  over  That 
is  what  must  be  remembered,  and  It  Is  get- 
ting  increasingly  hard  to  do  so  with  this 
immense  outpouring  of  diversionary,  false 
and  deadening  information. 

A  BIIXION  DOLiAKS  0»  RIJkSSUBANCB 

I  am  prepared  to  make  the  case  that  the 
MOO  mUllon  In  advertising  spent  by  power 
companies  (which,  by  the  way.  Is  about  a 
third  of  the  entire  federal  antl-pollutlon 
budget  in  Mr.  Nlxons  budget  message), 
combined  with  the  millions  spent  by  <rtl 
companies,  chemical  companies,  auto  com-  ■ 
panl^.  industrial  associations,  the  newly 
burgeoning  antipollution  Industries,  and  so 
on— nearly  a  bUllon  doUars,  I  would  guess- 
Is  actually  producing  a  net  loss  in  this  so- 
called  War  on  Pollution.  Ifs  called  cooptatlon 
in  other  circles,  and  I  beUeve  that  It's  oper- 
ative here,  perhaps  not  deliberately,  but 
nevertheless.  __.b^ 

All  of  the  government  rhetoric,  magnified 
bv  industrial  assurances,  has  the  eHect  of 
destroying  the  power  of  the  ecology  message. 
People's  eyes  are  already  beginning  to  glaze 
at  the  sight  of  still  more  Jargon  about  saving 
the  world.  Ifs  awfully  hard  to  out-shout 
rouKhly  a  bUllon  dollars  of  advertising  money. 
Es^lally  when  you  consider  that  last  y.^ar  s 
total  offsetting  advertising  expenditures  by 
for-real  conservation  organizations  were  only 
roughly  $200.000— or  two-hundredths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  industry  output. 

The  net  effect  of  all  this  media  spending 
and  the  government's  cultivated  Image  of 
activity  is  to  encourage  a  society  already 
dazzled  by  technology  to  be  further  assured 
that  technology  is  solving  the  problem— 
neople  want  so  much  to  be  assured— and  so 
It^  back  to  the  television  set.  Perhaps  even 
worse  than  the  fact  that  the  ads  are  mislead- 
ing—even lying  in  many  instances— is  the 
fact  that  they  divert  the  reader  from  a  more 
basic  understanding  of  vhat's  really  going 
on-  that  technological  society  Is  beginning  to 
reach  its  limits,  economic  expansionism  Is 
going  to  end,  and  endless  consumption  is 
going  to  end.  and  we're  all  of  us  going  to  be- 
gin adopting  some  of  the  techniques  of  peo- 
ples who  live  on  Islands,  say.  and  for  whom 
a  finite  system  such  as  Island  Earth,  is  a 
given.  ..         , 

U  we  dont  develop  that  imderstandlng  cf 
the  limits  of  things,  of  the  islandness  of 
Earth,  of  the  fact  that  we  are  wildlife,  too. 
then  all  the  antl-pollutlon  messages  and 
money  will  be  useless.  Suppose  our  tech- 
nology does  manage  to  develop  a  pollution- 
free  car  engine?  Will  that  make  It  acceptable 
to  cover  the  landscape  with  highways  and 
automobiles? 
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AOVKKTISING    A   DYING    INDtTSTRT 

A  Short  while  ago  I  made  some  of  these 
remarks  to  the  San  Francisco  Ass-jciatlon  of 
Industrial  Advertisers.  I  even  went  so  far  as 
to  teU  them  that  I  personally  believe  adver- 
tising is  a  dying  industry.  "Red  as  it  is  to  an 
expanding  economy  and  given  that  we  live  in 
a  finite  system,  on  an  Island  In  space,  adver- 
tising is  doomed,  eventually,  at  least  in  the 
form  we  now  know  It.  If  you  don't  need  to  sell 
more  of  a  thing,  then  you  prooably  don't  need 
advertising. 

If  advertising  has  any  future  at  all  after, 
say.  the  next  ten  years,  it  will  probably  be 
more  in  the  area  of  propagandizing  for  Issues 
of  one  sort  or  another,  basically  Issues  which 
help  expand  the  individual  rather  th.in  the 
economy,  or  perhaps  well  havft  advertising 
of  products  that  are  related  to  issues-  -s«ch 
as  for  a  company  which  really  has  found  a 
way  to  harness  the  sun's  energy  as  a  clean 
power  fuel;  or,  it  will  be  purely  informational 
in  nature:  "We  have  eight  old  Fords  here 
today." 

I  had  expected,  frankly,  to  be  attacked  by 


this  industrial  group— for  having  attacked 
them  and  for  the  nonsense  about  a  no-grovrth 
economic  system  which  didn't  Include  adver- 
tlslng  the  annual  style  change.  Instead,  the 
response,  after  the  first  few  minutes,  was 
KlKgllng.  chattering  under  the  breath  and 
staring  at  the  celling.  Nobody  was  the  slight- 
est bit  upset.  Nobody  was  listening. 

It  was  a  very  depressing  eveiUng.  I  even- 
tually went  out  and  got  drunk  ^ith  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter  interested  in  the 
implications  of  the  no-growth  system.  He 
had  seen  the  no-response  and  remarked  that 
for  the  first  time,  he  really  believed  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end. 

Business  and  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions have  gotten  so  adroit  at  imitating  hon- 
esty that  many  of  us  have  gotten  out  of  the 
'  habit  of  Just  leveling,  taking  the  good  with 
the  bad  and  hoping  that  since  the  basic  In- 
tentions are  good,  things  will  work  out  We 
can't  avoid  trying  to  steer  the  worid  back 
in  our  own  dlrecUon.  So  the  truly  gratiUtous 
act  rarely  takes  place.  Yet  I  believe  a  San 
Francisco  dressmaker.  Alvln  Duskln.  could 
be  elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco  with  a 
little  bit  of  effort,  and  it's  only  because  he 
gratuitously  committed  himself  pubUcly  on 
a  subject  of  concern — not  turning  over  Al- 
catraz  to  H.  L.  Hunt— and  at  the  end.  he 
didn't  try  to  sell  anyone  dresses,  or  finish  up 
his  stand  with  some  catchy  slogan  like.  "Al- 
virays  Interested  in  Beauty.  Whether  on 
Ladles'  Dresses  or  in  Your  Bay." 

But  that  kind  of  gratuitous  behavior  Is 
very  rare  Indeed.  It  Is.  In  fact,  discouraged  as 
being  unjustified  by  profits,  whereas  ads 
which  self-serve  whUe  seeming  to  be  taking 
up  controversial  questions  In  the  public  In- 
terest, are  given  extreme  praise  for  their  im- 
age of  Involvement. 

For  example,  the  most  prestigious  of  all  ad- 
vertising awards  are  those  given  annually  by 
Saturday  Review  "for  distinguished  advertis- 
ing m  the  public  interest."  But  what  they 
call  "pubUc  interest"  Is  not  exactly  what 
you'd  call  public  Interest.  Here  Is  the  way 
Saturday  Review  defined  the  way  to  think 
about  the  award-winning  ads: 

"Although  corporate  advertising  does  not 
have  as  its  primary  objective  the  direct  sale 
of  specific  products  to  the  consumer.  It  cer- 
tainly does  create  and  maintain  a  favorable 
selling  climate  among  customers  and  pros- 
pects. It  skillfully  cultivates  the  image  of 
quality.  .  .  .  Insofar  as  a  corporation  com- 
municates a  feeling  of  company  responsibil- 
ity, good  nelghborllness.  and  an  awareness  of 
public  service,  the  sort  of  campaigns  sub- 
mitted in  SR's  1970  competlUon  must  pay 
off  not  only  In  community  relationships 
where  the  company  operates  but  among  Its 
citizen  customers." 

It  should  therefore  not  be  very  surprising 
that  this  year,  out  of  40  awards.  16  (40  per 
cent)  went  to  power  companies,  oil  com- 
panies, chemical  companies  and  mining  and 
extracting  companies,  all  of  whom  have  a 
lot  of  "good  nelghborllness"  needs  to  get 
across.  Only  three  awards  went  to  what  you 
could  call  "do-good"  institutions.  If  you  are 
prepared  to  think  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  Blue  Shield,  and  the  Advertis- 
ing Council  as  "do-good"  Institutions  which 
are  something  beyond  sophisticated  lobbies. 
(Howard  Gossage  once  said  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Council  that  It  was  willing  to  advocate 
causes,  "but  only  those  that  would  be 
thought  of  as  controversial  by  people  who  are 
for  cancer  or  against  safe  driving.") 

As  for  Saturday  Review's  "18- Year  Honor 
Roll "  of  award  winners,  it  shows  20  winners. 
11  of  which  are  companies  engaged  In  ex- 
tracting—Weyerhaeuser.  SheU  Oil.  etc. — and 
three  of  which  are  chemical  companies  In 
need  of  communicating  "a  feeling  of  com- 
pany responsibility,  good  nelghborllness  and 
an  awareness  of  public  service." 

BTTMAN    CHAUVINISM 

Whereas  cOTporate  "Institutional"  advertis- 
ing used  to  show  pictures  of  labor  and  capital 
shaking  hands,  now  It's  "business  and  ecol- 


ogists  working  together  to  control  the  en- 
vironment." as  a  bank  ad  recently  put  it. 
Technology  will  take  care  of  everything. 
Man's  ingenuity  will  win  out.  Even  the  Ford 
Foundation  says  so. 

I  recently  approached  Ford  about  a  proj- 
ect which  had  the  possibility  of  countering 
the  glut  of  Industrial  eco-advertUlng :  an  ad- 
vertising foundation,  funded  by  Ford  and 
managed  by  a  coalition  of  militant  though 
"respectable"  conservation  groups.  The  ad 
foundation  would  be  manned  by  the  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  ad  men  who  have  made 
known  (to  me.  and  also  publicly)  their  in- 
terest in  working  solely  on  this  subject- 
even  at  half  salary.  They  would  create  ads 
which  reveal  the  haU-truths  and  omissions 
in  industry  ads;  fight  on  specific  Issues  as 
they  come  along;  and  undertake  to  educate 
the  public  as  to  truly  basic,  not  cosmetic,  so- 
lutions to  the  environmental  crisis.  They 
would  take  up  such  questions  as  life-styles, 
consumption  patterns,  the  need  for  a  no- 
grovrth  economy  in  a  finite  system,  the  re- 
quirement that  technological  innovation 
ought  to  be  scrutinized  from  the  point  of 
view  that  it  is  guilty  untU  proven  Innocent, 
not  vice  versa. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  this  Ford  man, 
a  certain  Mr.  FeUing,  to  dismiss  the  project 
as  hopelessly  naive  and  to  go  on  describing 
Ford's  work  in  teaching  young  children  how 
to  "better  manage  the  environment."  The 
meeting  broke  up  when  I  told  him  that  that 
sort  of  education— "managing  the  environ- 
ment"— would  do  far  more  harm  than  good. 
We  are  already  managing  the  environment, 
and  that's  why  we  are  In  the  mess  we  are 
In;  it  is  a  further  example,  borrowing  from 
Women's  Ub,  of  what  let's  call  Human 
Chauvinism. 

It  hardly  matters  whether  one  bellevefl 
that  we  were  given  dominion  over  other  liv- 
ing things  or  we  Just  took  It,  but  in  any 
event  our  excuse  is  that  we've  got  the  brains 
and  can  use  machines,  giving  us  some  kind 
of  de  facto  royalty  status.  As  a  result,  how- 
ever, we  have  removed  ourselves  from  the 
processes  that  formed  all  the  other  living 
things;  we  forget  that  the  fabric  is  all  con- 
nected and  we  are  Just  a  thread  of  It. 

Every  ad  that  espouses  a  new  technological 
intrusion  Into  natural  systems,  even  as  a  so- 
lution to  pollution,  encourages  us  to  forget 
that  fooling  with  one  stitch  alters  the  whole 
fabric. 
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CONTBOLS  ON  ADVERTlMNO 

We  already  see  many  signs  that  what  be- 
gan with  cigarette  advertising  is  likely  to 
become  the  model  for  aU  advertUlng  within 
industries  which  drasticaUy  affect  the  en- 
vironment. Cigarette  advertising,  after  aU. 
is  demonstrably  less  of  a  menace  to  society's 
survival  than  the  advertising  of  pesticides 
or  detergents  or  lumber  or  power. 

Friends  of  the  Earth.  In  concert  with  other 
conservation  groups,  has  begun  proceedings 
to  apply  the  results  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
case  against  cigarette  advertising  to  adver- 
tising of  polluting  industries.  If  they  succeed. 
as  I  believe  they  eventually  will,  all  radio 
and  television  stations  will  be  required  to 
provide  a  conservation  organization  with  time 
in  which  they  may  present  a  counter  message 
to  an  ad.  If  an  automobile  company  runs 
a  one-minute  spot  advertising  its  new  model. 
Friends   of  the  Earth  could   indicate  what 
the  implications  of  the  annual  style  change 
are   Or  they  could  talk  about  the  poUutlon 
from  cars,  or  the  raw  materials  that  go  Into 
building  them,  or  the  problem  of  disposing 
of  them.  And  the  roads  needed  to  run  them 
on    When  a  Standard  Oil  ad  for  Its  F-310 
appears,  calling  It  "the  most  long-awaited 
gasoline  development  in  hUtory,"  they  will 
be  able  to  put  It  In  perspective  by  showing 
that  the  gas  represents  only  a  five  per  cent 
pollution  improvement,  leaving  95  per  cent, 
and  that  the  ad  is  filled  with  deliberately 
misleading    Information.    (See   Eco-pornog- 
raphy  Portfolio.) 
So  far.  I'm  afraid,  that  sort  of  government 
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interference  strikes  me  as  the  only  way  to 
mlttgate  the  effects  of  the  millions  of  ad 
dollars  which  are  beUag  spent  to  teU  Just 
one  aide  of  the  story.  The  only  other  alter- 
native is  for  ad  people  to  get  on  the  firing 
line  and  Influence  what  kind  of  message  Is 
going  down.  It  might  be  that  a  new  period 
of  laying  it  on  the  Une  wotild  then  ensue 
and  we'd  all  be  better  off. 

Advertising  people  are,  by  and  large.  In- 
telligent; ifs  a  question  of  commitment.  I 
hope  that  more  and  more  find  themselves 
m  the  position  of  Mr.  James  Webb  Young, 
who  retired  himself  from  the  business  one 
day  to  work  for  some  worthy  foundation. 
When  asked  why  he  did,  It  he  said,  "One 
morning  I  woke  up  and  I  didn't  give  a  damn 
whether  they  sold  more  Quaker  Oats  than 
I  sold  Cream  of  Wheat." 


THE  SDS  AT  KENT  STATE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest begins  its  investigation  into  the  trag- 
edy at  Kent  State.  I  would  suggest  that 
required  reading  for  all  members  of  the 
Cwnmission  should  be  the  1969  Armual 
Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security.  I  refer  particularly  to 
chapter  4,  pages  43  through  52.  which 
is  Utled  "SDS  AcUviUes  at  Kent  State 
University.  Kent.  Ohio." 

This  section  is  a  report  on  hearings 
held  by  the  committee  on  June  24  and 
25.  1969.  Among  those  who  testified  at 
these  hearings  were  Dr.  Robert  I.  White, 
president  of  the  university;  Dr.  Robert 
Matson,  vice  president  for  student  af- 
fairs; Margaret  A.  Murvay.  a  student 
who  attended  SDS  functions  as  a  re- 
porter for  the  campus  radio  station;  Lt. 
Jack  R.  Crawford  of  the  university  poUce 
department;  and  Chester  A.  'WUliams. 
university  director  of  safety  and  public 
services. 

Testimony  showed  that  SDS  emerged 
as  an  organizational  force  on  the  Kent 
State  campus  in  the  spring  of  1968  when 
a  group  which  had  been  operating  under 
the  name  of  the  Kent  Committee  To  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam  decided  it  would 
become  more  well  known  under  the  name 
of  SDS.  This  local  chapter  quickly  be- 
came afflUated  with  the  Ohio  regional 
SDS.  located  in  Cleveland,  and  the  na- 
tional headquarters  of  this  organization. 
Key  appearances  during  the  fall  of  1968 
were  made  on  the  campus  by  Mark  Rudd. 
chairman  of  the  SDS  chapter  at  Colum- 
bia University,  who  spoke  on  the  campus 
on  October  24  and  returned  November  5 
to  lead  a  rally  and  march  protesting  the 
national  elections. 

Witnesses  testified  that  while  the  SDS 
produced  some  minor  disruptions  on  the 
csimpus,  a  major  effort  was  put  into  or- 
ganizing a  spring  offensive,  to  begin  on 
March  30,  1969,  whose  avowed  purpose 
was  to  "smash  the  military  in  the 
schools."  To  implement  this  offensive, 
the  SDS  published  an  "Organizers'  Man- 
ual for  the  Spring  Offensive."  The  follow- 
ing section  of  this  manual  was  introduced 
into  testimony  before  the  committee: 


During  the  course  of  the  struggle.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  and  helpftil  to  carry 
out  a  series  of  eecalaUng  "mini"  actions  to 
help  build  consciousness  and  dramatize  the 
issue.  Beginning  with  guerrilla  theater  ac- 
tions in  dorms  we  can  escalate  to  dUruptlng 
classes,  street  marches,  quick  assaults  on 
buildings,  etc.,  before  moving  to  the  major 
confrontation  of  the  struggle. 


The  manual  also  spelled  out  the  ob- 
jective of  such  actions.  SDS  did  not  seek 
reforms  but  creation  of  a  so-called  revo- 
lutionary class  consciousness  among  stu- 
dents which  would  enable  them  to  iden- 
tify with  struggles  in  "Vietnam  and  Cuba 
while  struggling  against  capitalism  and 
imperialism  at  home.  SDS  members  were 
expected  to  hold  themselves  ready  "to 
move,  to  desanctify.  to  confront,  to  esca- 
late, and  ultimately  to  defeat  the  system 
we  live  under." 

Testimony  showed  that  the  university 
made  good  faith  efforts  to  negotiate  with 
the  SDS  but  that  the  demonstrators  re- 
fused to  moderate  their  demands.  The 
spring  offensive  was  carried  out  in  three 
major  confrontations  and  a  series  of  les- 
ser disruptions  during  April  and  May. 
The  militant  tactics  of  the  SDS  were  out- 
lined in  several  speeches  during  these 
demonstrations. 

The  Kent  Stater,  the  campus  news- 
paper, quoted  one  SDS  activist  who 
spoke  at  a  rally  on  May  6: 

They  used  guns  at  Cornell  and  they  got 
what  they  wanted — it  wUl  come  to  that  here. 

Again,  on  May  22.  another  SDS 
member  told  a  ral^r  in  front  of  the  Stu- 
dent Union: 

We'U  start  blowing  up  buUdlngs,  we'll  start 
buying  guns,  we'll  do  anything  to  bring 
this — (obscenity  for  school) — down. 

Despite  the  militant  tactics  of  the  SDS. 
the  report  says  that  university  officials 
took  quick  and  effective  counteraction 
during  each  of  the  demonstrations,  aided 
by  the  Ohio  State  Police.  This  action  pre- 
vented the  SDS  from  shutting  down  the 
university.  Another  SDS  pamphlet  cir- 
culated after  April  16,  which  was  titled 
"The  War  Is  On  at  Kent  State,"  ac- 
knowledges that: 

The  repression  has  clearly  hurt  us:  over 
sixty  of  our  people  have  been  banned  from 
the  campus,  at  least  eleven  face  heavy 
charges,  with  total  ball  exceeding  •120.000. 

While  the  testimony  before  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  only  covered 
the  period  until  June  1969,  I  would 
strongly  suggest  that  Governor  Scran- 
ton  and  other  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 
review  this  testimony  because  the  hear- 
ings clearly  proved  three  facts:  First, 
there  has  been  an  extremely  active  SDS 
chapter  at  Kent  State  with  strong  ties  to 
the  nations^  organization;  second,  the 
chapter  has  been  dedicated  to  "defeat 
the  system";  and  third,  members  of  that 
chapter  were  advocating  the  use  of  any 
means,  Including  guns  and  explosives, 
to  achieve  their  objectives. 

Any  investigation  which  purports  to 
examine  the  underlying  causes  for  the 
tragic  violence  at  Kent  State  University 
cannot,  in  good  conscience.  Ignore  this 
evidence. 

Certainly,  in  the  case  of  Kent  State 
it  will  not  be  enough  for  the  Commis- 
sion merely  to  blame  the  rioting  and  the 
subsequent  shootings  on  the  President's 
decision  to  Invade  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries. 

Neither  will  It  be  enough  to  say  that 
the  cure  is  to  attempt  to  control  mobs, 
led  by  dedicated  militants  and  anarch- 
ists with  imarmed  national  guardsmen. 
I  am  confident  the  Commission  will 


find  It  useful  and  enlightening  to  read 
the  report. 


ARMS  LIMITATION  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  the  Chamber  last 
week  debating  whether  ABM  expansion 
would  help  or  hinder  U.S.  Interests  In 
the  SALT  talks  and  In  other  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  recently  labeled  the  arguments 
of  those  who  were  sure  that  the  Russians 
would  be  willing  to  come  to  terms  on 
arms  limitation  If  they  see  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  go  ahead  with 
an  antimissile  network  as  a  "Multlbll- 
lion  Dollar  Bluff"  and  asked  the  very 
pertinent  question  as  to  how  those  who 
supported  the  system,  while  still  doubt- 
ing its  value,  are  going  to  feel  if  the  So- 
viet Union  calls  that  bluff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  very 
well  written  Salt  Lake  Tribune  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MULTIBILLION   DOLLAR  BLTTTP 

One  of  the  original  arguments  for  con- 
structing the  Safeguard  antiballlstic  missile 
system  was  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  bar- 
gaining pavm  in  any  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  to  slow  or  call  off  the  arms  race. 
Now  that  such  talks  are  under  way  with 
Russia,  the  old  argument  has  gained  added 
weight,  enoti^  at  least  to  sway  a  couple  of 
critical  Senate  votes  and  enable  the  admin- 
istration to  beat  back  an  attempt  to  curb 
enlargement  of  the  Safeguard  system  from 
two  to  four  bases.  Two  senators,  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre,  D-N.H.,  and  James  B.  Pearson, 
R-Kan.,  who  voted  against  ABM  deployment 
last  year  said  they  voted  In  favor  Wednes- 
day because  of  their  new  belief  In  the  Im- 
portance of  Safeguard  expansion  as  a  prime 
bargaining  chip. 

The  idea  Is  that  the  Rus^ans  vriU  be  more 
willing  to  come  to  terms  on  arms  limita- 
tions if  they  can  see  that  the  United  SUtes 
Is  determined  to  go  ahead  and  up  the  ante 
by  building  an  anti-missile  network  If  the 
arms  limitation  talks  fail.  Without  ABM  ex- 
pansion, the  argument  goes,  the  other  side 
would  have  less  Incentive  to  reach  agree- 
ment. 

At  this  stage  It's  a  difficult  argument  for 
anti-ABM  forces  to  counter.  But  it  is  a  trans- 
parent bluff  and  if  the  Russians  call  it  we 
may  see  some  of  the  poker  faced  senators 
who  voted  to  expand  ABM  Wednesday  chang- 
ing their  minds  when  they  are  asked  to  vote 
additional  billions  of  dollars  to  complete  a 
system  of  missile  defenses  that  has  yet  to  be 
proven  effective. 

Up  to  that  time  when  the  proposed  net- 
work of  Safeguard  bases  passes  the  point  of 
no  return  It  may  do  no  great  harm  for  the 
Senate  to  provide  bargaining  muscle  the  ad- 
ministration says  it  needs.  After  aU,  if  agree- 
ment on  arms  limitation  is  reached  soon,  the 
ABM  bases,  still  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
planning  and  construction,  can  be  can- 
celled. But  at  some  point  in  the  next  few 
years  the  bargaining  power  argument  will 
face  its  moment  of  truth.  If  It  proves  to  have 
been  in  error,  if  it  falls  to  elicit  concessions 
from  the  Russians,  then  Safeguard  must 
stand  or  fall  on  Its  credibility  as  an  effective 
defense  against  an  actual  missile  attack.  By 
then  the  two  bases  already  authorized  and 
the  two  more  now  being  debated  in  the 
Senate  will  have  consumed  several  bUllon 
dollars. 

If  the  bargaining  bluff  succeeds  and  ac- 
tually contributes  to  arms  limitation  accord 
then  the  money  may  have  been  well  spent.  If 
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It  falls  and  the  bargaining  muscle  argument 
Is  no  longer  relevant  the  Senate  will  at  last 
have  to  face  the  basic  question  It  has  avoided 
up  to  now:  Can  the  US.  afford  to  spend  bil- 
lions on  a  missile  defense  system  that  may 
not  work  and  could  be  outdated  before  It  is 
even  completed?  When  that  question  Is 
finally  faced  squarely  we  think  the  present 
narrow  administration  ABM  "victories"  will 
be  reversed. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  TREATMENT 

OP  SENATOR  GORE 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  my  friends 
In  the  Republican  Party  are,  at  least 
in  some  notable  respects,  overly  generous 
to  me.  Indeed,  of  late,  they  almost  in- 
variably give  to  me  preferred  treatment. 
For  this,  I  must  express  perceiving  ap- 
preciation. 

True,  the  seniority  I  have  attained  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  Is  an  extremely  valuable 
asset  to  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  it 
entitles  me,  by  protocol  and  rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  certain  recognition  and  rights. 
I  have  never  particularly  insisted  upon 
them  nor  paraded  them  as  assets,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  deserve  aU  the  deference 
and  attention  they  accord  to  me.  They 
not  only  accord  me  all  the  requirements 
of  protocol,  but  in  their  generous  con- 
cern for  me  and  the  people  of  Tennessee, 
whom  I  represent,  they  really  are  now 
going  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

I  am  repeatedly  singled  out  for  pref- 
erential treatment  by  the  highest  and 
mightiest  of  the  high  and  mighty  within 
the  Republican  ranks.  Only  yesterday 
there  was  much  ado  about  a  political 
powwow  at  the  White  House  where,  my 
amfldential  sources  reveal,  I  was  the  No. 
1  subject  of  attention. 

If  this  were  a  new  experience,  I  would 
feel  flattered,  but  since  it  is  repeated  so 
often,  I  am  beginning  to  become  a  little 
wary.  It  begins  to  look  like  some  of  my 
distinguished  and  topmost  Republican 
friends  are  about  to  become  carpet- 
baggers bearing  gifts.  On  the  knees  of  my 
grandfather,  I  came  to  dislike  carpet- 
baggers, and  as  a  boy.  loving  to  read  his- 
tory on  lonely  nights  on  the  farm,  I  read 
from  Euripides  on  the  Trojan  War,  who 
said: 

I  fear  the  Oreeks,  even  when  bringing  gifts. 

Among  surviving  symbols  of  the  C?lvll 
War  in  the  South,  none  is  more  meaning- 
ful than  the  carpetbagger.  Tennesseans 
know  what  a  carpetbagger  Is,  and  they 
do  not  like  carpetbaggers.  No  one  needs 
to  tell  us  what  the  term  means. 

An  eminent  historian  has  described 
carpetbaggers  as  "unscrupulous  adven- 
turers who  came  down  from  the  North 
with  the  view  of  Improving  their  for- 
tunes." They  brought  little  with  them, 
their  total  worldly  worth — small  as  It 
was — thrown  into  one  tattered,  greasy 
carpetbag. 

The  carpetbaggers  came  like  locusts. 
They  came  by  boat,  by  tr«dn,  on  foot. 
They  had  nothing  to  contribute,  for  their 
intrinsic  worth  was  small. 

But  those  old-style  carpetbaggers  had 
a  plan— a  Southern  strategy,  if  you  ^11. 
That  strategy  was  threefold : 

First.  Seize  political  power,  purging 
existing  leadership. 

Second.  Take  over  the  tangible  eco- 
nomic assets — land,  transportation  fa- 


cilities, banks,  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments. 

Third.  Exploit  mercilessly  the  cheap 
labor  they  found  in  such  abundance,  and 
keep  it  cheap  and  hungry. 

They  became  the  merchants  and  the 
moneychangers.  They  ran  up  interest 
rates  to  keep  the  workingman  from  re- 
claiming a  part  of  the  native  wealth 
which  was  rightfully  his.  They  sweated 
and  broke  the  backs  of  whites  and  blacks. 
They  depressed  the  prices  of  everything 
the  South  could  sell  and  ran  up  prices 
on  what  we  had  to  buy. 

In  sum,  they  sought,  and  they  carried 
out,  the  basest  kind  of  economic  exploi- 
tation, bleeding  our  people  in  the  process 
with  discriminatory  freight  rates,  high 
interest  rates,  and  other  economic  dis- 
criminations. We  did  not  really  begin 
to  recover  from  this  economic  exploita- 
tion imtil  the  days  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  perhaps  under- 
standable that  the  people  of  Tennessee 
are  customarily  independent  and  jealous 
of  their  own  rights  and  prerogatives. 

The  distinguished  Vice  President  has 
specifically  singled  me  out  for  special  at- 
tention on  at  least  four  occasions.  He 
even  became  so  generous  upon  one  occa- 
sion as  to  promise  to  come  to  Tennessee 
and  to  speak  in  the  Tennessee  senatorial 
campaign.  The  first  such  individual  at- 
tention directed  to  me  by  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  was  contained  in 
an  exclusive  interview  with  the  Nashville 
Banner,  in  which  I  was  the  first  Demo- 
cratic Senator  to  be  listed  as  a  target  of 
Mr.  Agnew's  attention  in  1970. 

As  a  further  measure  of  personal  con- 
sideration. Vice  President  Aoirew,  even 
though  somewhat  displeased  with  my 
action  as  a  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as- 
sured Mr.  Roger  Mudd  during  a  CBS  tel- 
evision program  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
"single"  me  "out  for  retribution."  Not 
at  all.  "No,  not  for  retribution;  we  had 
him  earmarked  long  before  this,"  he  said. 
So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  I  have  come 
to  expect,  if  not  to  rely  upon,  this  pref- 
erential treatment  by  the  Vice  President. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Even  President 
Nixon  has  taken  imprecedented  action 
directed  at  me  individually  and  person- 
ally. For  instance,  my  opponent  in  the 
campaign  for  the  Senate  this  year  was 
selected  at  a  conference  with  President 
Nixon  in  the  White  House  many  months 
ago.  This  had  the  beneficial  effect,  how- 
ever, of  relieving  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  Tennessee  from  mak- 
ing a  choice:  that  choice  having  already 
been  made  by  the  Washington  bigwigs. 
Then  President  Nixon  broke  a  prece- 
dent by  taking  only  members  of  his  own 
party  on  a  taxpayers'  plane  on  his  visit 
to  Knoxville  earlier  this  year,  where  he 
publicly  embraced  my  opponent  before 
the  assembled  throng  and  television  cam- 
eras. Please  understand,  Mr.  President, 
that  even  if  I  had  been  invited  to  ride 
the  taxpayers'  plane  to  my  home  State,  I 
would  not  have  expected  an  embrace. 

It  was  unprecedented,  at  least,  to  ex- 
clude me  in  this  manner. 

I  was  invited,  I  would  like  to  add,  to 
the  White  House  a  few  days  ago,  along 
with  otoer  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  when  President  Nixon 
signed  into  law  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill,  In  which  I  have  long  been 


Interested.  The  only  thing  unusual  was 
that  when  the  invitation  came  by  tele- 
phone from  the  White  House,  I  was  also 
advised  that  the  President  "is  now  sign- 
ing the  bill."  The  traffic  was  a  Uttle  heavy 
in  Washington  that  day,  so  I  decided 
that  maybe  the  bill  might  be  law  before 
I  could  get  there.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  was  purely  an  accident,  «is  we  were 
assured  by  the  call  from  the  White 
House  that  it  was  not  in  any  way  In- 
tended as  a  personal  slight. 

The  most  recent  incident  in  which  I 
am  given  preferred  treatment  is  in  the 
official  publication  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  dated  August  10, 1970. 
It  says  that  in  one  particular  regard — 

Tennessee's  Senator  Albert  Gore  belongs  at 
the  top. 

Now,  I  must  admit  that  the  words 
just  quoted  constitute  only  a  part  of  the 
first  sentence  in  an  article  which  gives 
me  top  billing. 

It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see have  held  me  "at  the  top"  during  a 
constructive  and  fruitful  term  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Then,  again  in  the  primary  elec- 
tions for  U.S.  Senator  in  Tennessee  on 
August  6, 1  was  again  "at  the  top"  with 
the  people  of  Tennessee.  Though  I  did 
not  receive  as  many  votes  as  I  would 
have  liked,  I  did  win  with  a  total  vote 
that  was  almost  40,000  more  than  the 
combined  total  of  all  three  candidates  for 
the  Republican  nomination  to  the  Sen- 
ate. So,  assuming  that  I  can  retain  the 
support  of  those  who  voted  for  me  In 
the  primary,  not  an  unimaginable  event, 
and  assuming  that  my  Republican  op- 
ponent retains  all  of  his  support  and  ob- 
tains the  support  of  all  those  who  sup- 
ported his  opponents,  then  the  support 
of  any  major  part  of  the  vote  that  sup- 
ported my  own  distinguished  opponents 
in  the  Democratic  primary  would  place 
me  "at  the  top"  again  on  November  3. 

But,  Mr.  President,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  take  fixrther  license  with  an  official 
publication  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  without  quoting  the  entire 
first  sentence  of  this  notable  article.  It 
Is  as  follows: 

In  making  up  any  list  of  Congressional  big 
spenders  Tennessee's  Senator  Albert  Gore  be- 
longs at  the  top. 

For  the  first  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  demand  a  recount.  The  Republicans 
are  pretty  slick  bookkeepers,  but  they 
must  have  shortchanged  me  somewhere 
along  the  line.  They  call  me  the  "big 
spender  of  the  week"  because  in  18  years, 
they  say,  I  have  advocated  the  expendi- 
ture of  $225  billion.  Now  something  is 
wrong.  President  Nixon  has  already  ad- 
vocated spending  almost  that  much  so 
far  this  year.  I  surely  must  have  done 
better  than  that. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  18  years. 
During  this  time  the  budgets  proposed  by 
our  Presidents,  including  Presidents  Els- 
enhower and  Nixon,  have  totaled  $2  tril- 
lion. I  have  voted,  I  must  admit,  for  every 
defense  appropriation  bill,  for  every  farm 
money  bill,  for  every  social  security  bill, 
and  for  every  veterans  bill  during  all  this 
time.  The  total  of  all  these  budgets  is 
more  than  10  times  the  amount  with 
which  I  am  being  charged  In  this  offi- 
cial indictment.  In  addition,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  building  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  which  many  Republicans 
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have  opposed.  I  have  supported  atomic 
energy  weapons  programs,  civilian  nu- 
clear power  programs  to  try  to  save  us 
from  blackouts,  and  I  kept  the  Nixon 
administration  from  giving  away  the 
atomic  powerplants.  Yes.  too,  I  was  co- 
author of  the  Interstate  Highway  bill, 
which  President  Eisenhov.er  signed  into 
law,  and  I  pushed  the  first  medicare  bill 
through  the  Senate  over  Republican  op- 
position. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  demand  a  recount. 
I  am  simply  not  willing  to  admit  that 
President  Nixon  has  advocated  nearly  as 
much  in  1  year  as  I  have  been  able  to 
think  of  and  support  in  18  years. 

There  is,  I  must  admit,  a  difference. 
This  official  pubUcation  has  charged  me 
with  supporting  antipoverty  programs, 
housing  programs,  programs  to  improve 
education,  and  veterans  benefits  and  Ap- 
palachia,  all  of  which  President  Nixon 
has  vetoed.  To  this  I  plead  guilty.  I  only 
wish  this  official  publication  might  have 
had  the  decency  to  add  that  I  have  voted 
to  reduce  President  Nixon's  two  budgets 
by  many  billions  of  dollars,  that  I  op- 
posed the  soft  loan  giveaways  to  Latin 
America  when  oiu:  own  communities  were 
being  denied  funds  for  needed  public  fa- 
cilities, that  I  have  voted  to  impose  limits 
on  subsidy  to  the  big  corporation  farmers, 
that  I  have  supported  a  reordering  of  our 
priorities  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

I  firmly  believe  in  careful,  purposeful, 
but  prudent  spending  for  needed  pro- 
grams—education, health-care,  housing, 
nurture  of  the  young  and  care  of  the  old 
in  dignity  and  self-respect.  These,  let  me 
acknowledge,  stand  high  on  my  list.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  voted  to  override 
Presidential  vetoes  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Hospital  Act  and  of  the  Education  Ap- 
propriation bill. 

Perhaps  these  are  some  of  the  reasons, 
too,  that  I  am  "singled  out"  as  target 
No.  1  in  1970. 


imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  morn- 
ing business,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  pending  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  pending  question  Is  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  as  amended  to  H.R.  17123. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  able  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  a  Senator 
wishes  to  come  to  the  Chamber.  There- 
fore, I  observe  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  l^islatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  HATFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow  when 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  further  consid- 
eration of  the  Hatfield  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Hat- 
field amendment  has  not  been  offered  as 
yet.  Does  the  Senator  refer  to  the  im- 
finished  business? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  call  of  the  Calendar  of  un- 
objected-to  items,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon    (Mr.  Hatfield)    be 

recognized.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  observe  that  there  are  sev- 
eral special  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  following  disposition  of  the  call 
of  the  Calendar;  and  there  is  ah-eady 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business  follow- 
ing all  such  special  orders  for  recogni- 
tion. 

If  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  wishes 
to  be  recognized  at  that  point  there 
would  be  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  concludes  his  statement  tomor- 
row that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  last 
Senator  who  has  time  alloted  to  him  is 
the    Senator    from    CormecUcut    (Mr. 

T7.TBICOFF  ) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  situation.  It  is  Joint  time 
between  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicofp)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  have  had  their  allotted  time, 
is  it  then  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wishes  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts revise  his  request  to  read  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) be  recognized  immediately  upon 
the  laying  before  the  Senate  of  the  im- 
finlshed  business? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
imanimous-consent  request  did  not  In- 
clude that  request,  I  amend  it  to  so  In- 
clude it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered, and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
be  recognized  as  soon  as  the  unfinished 
business  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate. 


fore  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjoununent,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
August  20,  1970.  at  9:30  ajn. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 


NOMINATION8 

Executive  nominations  recevied  by  the 
Senate  August  19. 1970: 

POUB  CORNXaS  RaOIONAL  ComciBSioH 
Stanley  Womer,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Federal 
Cochalrman  of  the  Pour  Comers  Regional 
Commission,  vice  L.  Ralph  Mecham. 

In  thk  Asmt 
Oen.  Jamea  Karrlck  Woolnough,  2a4-«a- 
6089,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) .  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  In  the  grade  of  general  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3962. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3305 : 
To  he  colonel 
Abrams.  Lester  W.,  051163278. 
Ackerson.  Frederic.  479246650. 
Adair,  Don  W..  526180605. 
Adlnaro.  Joseph  T.,  104035432. 
Agnor,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  466283165. 
AguUar,  Arthur.  626164159. 
Allen,  Charles  W..  Jr.,  444407160. 
AUen,  Robert  W.,  072143087. 
Andersen.  GUbert  K..  479104816. 
Anderson,  Pferd  E..  Jr..  606209566. 
Arbuckle,  Robert  C.  278864885. 
Asmus,  Grover  W.,  150163199. 
Babbitt,  Bruce  C.  516300823. 
Badger.  Frederick  C.  678304728. 
Barber,  Roscoe  A..  Jr.,  244121120. 
Barker,  Charles  W..  837167704. 
Barlow.  Kendrlck  B.,  408266375. 
Barrett,  John  C.  Jr.,  605208255. 
Basham.  Edwin  W..  493128273. 
Bassler,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  039001950. 
Beasley.  Rex  W.,  Jr.,  424244772. 
Becker,  Jack  G..  438203060. 
Beckner.  Richard  G.,  485080614. 
Benedict.  Calvert  P..  634S88899. 
Bentz,  Harold  P.,  Jr.,  091181978. 
Berge.  Elnar,  476073400. 
Berger,  Roy  H.,  358062766. 
Berrldge.  WUllam  J.,  224625122. 
Berry,  Robert  H..  007184978. 
Bess.  Victor  E.,  486146774. 
Blgler.  WlUlam  R..  439241901. 
Black,  Charles  S.,  234281227. 
Blazey.  Frank  E.,  464262742. 
Bledsoe,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  450261206. 
Bletz.  Donald  P.,  202166304. 
Blyth,  Rodney  A..  569016719. 
Boake.  Curwln,  Jr..  260602520. 
Bolz.  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  339129183. 
Bond.  James  E..  264128274. 
Book,  Cnalr  L.,  341162574. 
Booth.  Shephard  A.,  234183588. 
Boundlnot.  Truman  E..  174206162. 
Bowers,  Frame  J..  Jr..  460226670. 
Bowie.  Kyle  W.,  242242615. 
Boyd,  Benjamin  P..  446128461. 
Boyd,  Russell  R.,  211143001. 
Bresnahan.  Richard.  021189126. 
Brldenbaugh,  Donald,  299079539. 
Bronson,  Don  H.,  529012848. 
Brown,  David  D..  477226849. 
Brown.  I«vl  A..  426787281. 
Brown,  Uoyd  A..  667121221. 
Bryant  David  T..  460227202. 
Bryant,  Oren  W.,  369071045. 
BumeU,  Ray  L.,  Jr..  400306600. 
Burney,  John  C.  Jr..  025143721. 
CaUaghan,  John  W..  002146161. 
CampbeU.  Norman  J..  016166890. 
Carney,  Clement  E.,  483006826. 
Carroll,  Edward  P.,  337187002. 
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Carson,  John  L..  457092968. 
Cavanaugh.  Edward  J  .  033124124. 
Cheatham,  Jesse  R..  421017089. 
Child.  John L,  721 128509. 
Chrzanowskl.  John  J.,  191164650. 
Clavlo.  James  D..  1CT184768. 
Cleland.  John  R.  D.,  Jr..  233327086. 
Clifford.  Carcle  C,  242280784. 
Coleman.  James  E..  223207916. 
Collins,  Edward  J..  021121695. 
Conant,  Frank  D.,  Jr..  257222134. 
ColUns.  Joseph  B.,  677320307. 
Conger.  Lester  M..  396145851. 
Convey,  James  E..  Jr.,  102188306. 
Corcoran,  Frank,  160122186. 
Cound.  William  T.,  251507710. 
Counts,  Charles  R..  249422871. 
Cramer.  Robert  G..  537122404. 
Crlzer,  Pat  W.,  2301283206. 
Cronkhite,  WllUas  D.,  107203022. 
Crowley.  Robert  E..  027303505. 
Daniel.  Charles  D..  Jr.,  260601991. 
Darby,  Charles  R..  224526188. 
David,  Bert  A.,  718011321. 
Davidson,  Lonnle  M.,  430126731. 
Davis,  Charles  E.,  331143872. 
Day.  PrankUn  R.,  215200734. 
Day,  James  A.,  316125310. 
De  Kay.  Richard  F..  092186543. 
De  Moya,  Harold  C  081323213. 
De  Witt.  Richard  P..  265121755. 
Del  Mar.  Henry  R..  103094069. 
Dennett,  George  L.,  678305875. 
Dlerauf.  Frank.  Jr..  024128811. 
Dixon,  James  T.,  437201633. 
Doeppner,  Thomas  W..  515143598. 
Douthltt,  Robert  S.,  173320145. 
Dubsky,  Charles  P.,  224523117. 

Dtimas,  Walter  A..  464328971. 

Dunlop.  John.  167167422. 

Dunn,  Horace  B.,  Jr.,  646134570. 

Dupart,  WUllam  L.,  373189436. 

Edelstein,  Leonard.  097126354. 

Edwards,  Stephen  O..  350128516. 

Elder.  James  M..  526204757. 

Elwell,  Raymond  G..  382101479. 

Ely,  John  A.,  679528695. 

Emerson,  John  E..  Jr.,  654012197. 

Ensor,  John  O.,  214146900. 

Fair,  Stanley  D..  301123069. 

Ferguson,  Thomas  J.,  030097036. 

Pllby.  Robert  A.,  513189196. 

Fink,  George  S.,  521287313. 

Flnley,  Joe  W.,  259144945. 

Flores.  Joe  B.,  454128419. 

Flynn,  Thomas  B..  203071623. 

Forrester,  Charles.  455209547. 

Fox.  Archie  C.  305059616. 

Frazler.  RawU  H..  244143332. 

Feltag.  Horace  V.,  137205133. 

FuUer,  Ellsha  J..  620440807. 

Fuller,  Howard  R.,  Jr.,  104169673. 

Gannon.  Vincent  D.,  Jr.,  12814390S. 

Geary,  John  C,  204094001. 

Gemmer,  Frederick  L.,  306169201. 

Gentry,  Clarence  E..  640184848. 

Glgante,  James  J.,  Jr.,  061187684. 

Gllham,  Jack  K.,  511161032. 

GUI.  Harvey  E.,  264309808. 

Glnlkowre,  George  J.,  265058122. 

Godfrey.  Wayne  R.,  518142870. 

Goepper,  Edwin  8.,  Jr.,  272147892. 

Gordner.  Henry  L.,  203019164. 

Gosling,  Francis  G.,  482163913. 

Grady,  John  H.,  297128848. 

Graham.  Daniel  O.,  540262591. 

Greene,  Byron  D.,  Jr..  219186160. 

Groez,  Peter,  Jr.,  615185576. 

Gruenther,  Richard  465268448. 

Haake,  Thomas  G..  496019580. 

Hack.  Sidney.  059161311. 

Hadley,  Alvan  C,  Jr.,  119184045. 

Halsley,  Philip  D.,  546304379. 

Hall,  Charles  M.,  651287043. 

Hallgren.  HalE.,  361127064. 

Halllgan.  Arthur  J..  111100550. 

Halls.  Alexander  E.,  375408969. 

Hamer,  George  R.,  601 10201 1. 
Hamilton,  Milton  M..  234308230. 

Hamilton.  J.  T..  234623812. 
Hanson,  Benjamin  S.,  223243134. 
Haralson,  Browning,  224523816. 
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Hardin,  George  B.,  Jr.,  522053682. 
Harrigan,  Thomas  T.,  401101110. 
Harris,  Roland,  091091334. 
Hasslnger,  Robert  W.,  381104360. 
Haughney,  Edward  W.,  098106651. 
Hawkins,  Harold  M.,  398078663. 
Hawley,  George  R..  Jr.,  042187382. 
Haywtml,  Fred  O.,  Jr.,  004148164. 
Hazzard,  Rutledge  P.,  421222258. 
Hendericson,  Harold,  536067358. 
HIU,  Benjamin  H.,  451128033. 
pill.  John  G..  Jr.,  616244439. 
Hlntz,  Kenneth  R.,  201077161. 
Hlsaka,  Masakatsu,  575127828. 
Hobson,  James  B.,  643206615. 
Hockaday,  Spencer  T.,  245606180. 
Hoefllng.  John  A.,  396380355. 
Hon,  WUUam  M.,  521126272. 
Hornbuckle,  Rodney.  522148045. 
Home,  Kibbey  M.,  176321376. 
Hosklns.  Lynn  W..  Jr..  408228027. 
Houseworth,  Joseph  Edward.  178183731. 
Houston,  Frank  W..  224345044. 
Howland,  Frederick,  183128557. 
Huddleston,  Thomas.  579527697. 
Hughes.  Richard  W.  P..  149223948. 
Hursh,  Donald  G.,  Jr.,  299039049. 
Hutchison,  I>avid  N..  515078494. 
Hutto,  Charles  L.,  248142623. 
Ireland,  Paul  M..  Jr.,  524203596. 
Jansen.  Joseph  A.,  283125031. 
Jennings,  Dan  D.,  Jr.,  445077322. 
Johnson.  Richard  S..  504055519. 
Johnson.  Vernon  G.,  502103527. 
Jones,  David  L..  153229111. 
Jones.  Donald  M..  398032760. 
Jones,  Harry  L.,  574019159. 
Jones,  John  T..  414123185. 
Joy,  Albert  E..  136323633. 
Joyce,  Jean  K.,  3Z1340686. 
Kane.  Robert  V.,  047168984. 
Kataglrl.  Taro,  526282432. 
Keefer,  Robert  J.,  317147756. 
Kelso,  Winchester  J..  460425025. 
Kim,  Young  O.,  556129004. 
Kimball,  George  E..  406346224. 
Kltts,  Alfred  R.,  305423367. 
Klimdt,  Roland  E.,  501055226. 
Knapp,  Robert  E.,  396380979. 
Konopka.  Wenceslaus.  361010096. 
Krueger.  Richard  F.,  475097855. 
La  Mar,  Andrew  W.,  Jr.,  544142910. 
Ladd,  James  V.  K.,  561548556. 
Lamb,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  243323762. 
Landls.  Benjamin  L..  578266753. 

Lassetter,  James  D.,  446128964. 

Lawlng,  Clarence  E.,  245104685. 

Lee,  Robert  V.,  Jr.,  150129992. 

Lenzner.  Robert  E..  577320310. 

Leonard,  Robert  N.,  041038486. 

Lepskl,  Theodore  J.,  151126967. 

Lewis,  William  W.,  Jr.,  246268932, 

Uewer,  Karl  R.,  505262722. 

Llllard,  Ross  N.,  Jr.,  447058264. 

Lincoln,  William  T..  604126041. 

Little.  John  T..  541343235. 

Loome.  James  R..  031143753. 

liove,  Everett  E.,  540200627. 

Lulck.  Alton  La  Ver,  473070473. 

Lutz.  Gaylord  E..  717188010. 

Maclntlre,  Horace  A.,  321342077. 

Maddox,  William  J.,  Jr.,  577288086. 

Maher,  John  R..  Jr.,  478125264. 

Malley,  Robert  J.,  475200596. 

March,  Robert  L.,  441121307. 

Martin.  Samuel  R.,  414340110. 

Mathlas,  John  R.,  579204848. 

Matteson,  Jack  P.,  461203088. 

McCandless,  Clarence,  171120602. 

Mccarty,  Charles  P.,  133143203. 

McChrtstlan,  Clarence.  321200144. 

McFadden.  Raymond,  567261418. 

McGarlty.  James  M..  248249131. 

Mclntlre,  Ralph  W.,  442140142. 

McBflahon,  Leo  T..  Jr.,  192145546. 

McMurray.  WUUam,  236620370. 

McWhorter,  John  C,  462227409. 

Meerbott,  Joseph  O..  145181962. 

MUey.  WUllam  M.,  Jr.,  257207151. 

MlUer,  Leo  J.,  359160300. 

Mlnyard.  James  T.,  258166174. 

Mock.  Alfred  J..  160247942. 


Moore,  Ernest  L..  400222347. 
Moore,  Walter  N.,  Jr.,  495052201. 
Morley,  Leonard  A.,  531168797. 
Morris,  Edward  L.,  659148720. 
Morton.  Ernest  L.,  Jr..  323166588. 
Mosser,  Richard  B.,  202079659. 
Mulr.  George  C.  Jr.,  528201836, 
Myer,  Charles  R.,  235341338. 
Nelson,  Ivan  C,  388183717. 
Nichols,  Wayne  S.,  484012659. 
Norrls,  Charles  R.,  509224656. 
Nottage,  Paul  E.,  720036070. 
Cakes,  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  354019395. 
Ochs,  Elmer  R.,  322203690. 
Okawachl,  Toru  M.,  558182156, 
Oik,  Henry  J..  Jr.,  399073371. 
CNell,  Donald  S.,  397039981. 
Orrlck.  Richard  R.,  446143524. 
Pankowskl,  Bernard,  317183698. 
Parker,  John  G.,  048161548. 
Parker,  William  C  225286650. 
Parks,  Marlon  W.,  Jr.,  313013114. 
Parmly,  Eleazar,  IV,  578308988. 
Patton,  George  S.,  031300902. 
Payne,  Francis  E.,  561549725. 
Pence,  Arthiu  W.,  Jr.,  2282G9194. 
Pendergrass,  Billy,  452280945. 
Pepe.  Joseph  P.,  022127959. 
Perkins.  John,  in,  457309109. 
Persons,  Wilton  B.,  420527100. 
Peters,  David  M.,  676164754. 
Phaneuf .  PhUlp  E.,  034225299. 
Philips,  Robert  H..  320346265. 
Pltzer.  Homer  S.,  Jr.,  190161836. 
Pope,  Ralph  M.,  171126066. 
Potallvo,  Patsy  M.,  177166922. 
PouUn,  Paul  R.,  008071759. 
Pribram,  Otto  E.,  005182382. 
Price,  John  T..  Jr..  449263716. 
Prost,  Louis  J.,  272147202. 
Proudfoot,  George  F..  060072027. 
Proudfoot.  Robert  J.,  233307352. 
QtUgley.  Calvin  C,  524078167. 
Ramsey,  Edward  L.,  400241605. 
Rasula,  George  A..  476164176. 
Rausch,  Arthur  R.,  110077763. 
Rea,  Everett  L.,  263602950. 
Reeder.  John  H.,  304123825. 
Reese.  Alfred  J.,  Jr.,  186034171. 
Reese,  Thomas  H..  Jr,  529093728. 
Reltan,  Robert  V.,  468123405. 
Rhodes,  Howard  D.,  561549424. 
Richards.  WUllam  G..  194166658. 
Richie.  Howard  M..  443090007. 
Rlchter,  Francis  A.,  315409038. 
Rlordan,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  449424732. 
Roberts,  David  R.,  518142425. 
Robinson,  John  L.,  534122066. 
Rogers,  Guy  A.,  446123638. 
Rogers,  Selwyn  P.,  Jr.,  439223983. 
Rossini.  Martin  A.,  048225426. 
RouUlard,  Irving  G.,  091147738, 
Rufsvold,  Robert  M..  476185201. 
Rutledge,  Walton  A.,  460071152. 
Sadler,  John  A.,  219148833. 
Sandoval,  Richard  R.,  525923210. 
Sanger,  Marshall,  081326249. 
Sargent.  Chester  C,  031302359. 
Scharth,  Otto  P.,  350144809. 
Schneider.  WUUam,  548323974. 
Schulke,  Herbert  A..  502036634. 
Seaman,  Robert  W..  231280216. 
Selbert,  Richard  P.,  273123536. 
Senechal.  James  P.,  635146593. 
Serbousek,  George,  652227005. 
Sherman.  Keith,  718186516. 
Shoemaker,  Robert  M.,  364285085. 
Shultz,  John  M.,  560320972. 
Simmons,  Charles  J.,  460649081. 
Simpson,  Charles  M..  679284946. 
Simpson,  WUllam  C,  260286900. 
Sinclair  Chrlstc^her,  231168349. 
Skemp,  Samuel  C,  Jr.,  422240005. 
Slazak.  Walter  J.  085144942. 
Smith,  Chester  R.,  186103288. 
Smith,  David  H.,  669247987. 
Smith,  OUn  E.,  236162006. 
Smith,  Paul  E..  360187168. 
Smith,  Rayburn  L.,  Jr..  462161009. 
Smith.  Raymond  H..  Jr.,  310360367. 
Smythe.  Harry  C.  Jr..  225265108. 
Severn,  Charles.  497125518. 
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Sparano.  James  W..  187167254. 
Splttler,  Charles  R.,  176320200. 
Sproul.  Donald  N..  545163879. 
Stanford,  Leslie  E.,  361093634. 
Stannard,  John  E.,  720180673. 
Stamer,  Ralph  A.,  472200810. 
Steen,  Kenneth  J.,  537143921. 
Stephens,  Travis  J.,  453266494. 
Sterling,  John  E.,  521222777. 
StUo,  Frank  G.,  147168488. 
Street,  Oliver  D.,  II,  420528714. 
Strclff.  Richard  W..  397140323. 
Supplee.  Charles  R..  190128984. 
Sutherland.  Warren.  155161826. 
Syverson,  Douglas  W.,  603015980. 
Tadlch,  Dmitri  J.,  317148022. 
TerreU.  Harold  A..  Jr.  256305298. 
Thayer,  Raymond  E.,  220168168. 
Thomas  Eldrtdge,  723189800. 
Thomas    James  D.,  007102460. 
Thomes  George  E,  021103833. 
Thompson,  John  G.,  537145302. 
Thouvenelle,  Gerald,  512142935. 
Throckmorton,  Elbert,  490447808. 
Thrush,  Francis  H..  178166077. 
Thurman.  John  R..  UI.  238261135. 
Tlxler,  Lewis  B.,  525140225. 
Tolar,  Robert  A.,  260601777. 
Tooles,  John  H..  008099911. 
Torgerson,  Allan  C.  469202308. 
Torrey.  Clarence  T..  285129390. 
Troxell.  Raymond  A.,  177168047. 
Troy  Guy  K..  263208200. 
Tuck.  Richard  C,  2234248222. 
Tucker.  Harlan  W.,  524145845. 
Tully.  Robert  B.,  460640699. 
Turnmeyer,  GeOTge  E.,  484162366. 
Tymchak,  Michael,  069149661. 
Uhler,  Frederick  C,  679526484. 
Van  Auken,  Kenneth,  554306730. 
Vance,  Jasper  C,  Jr.,  410229580. 
Vega,  Antonio,  463079137. 

4Vetrone,  PhllUp  L.,  045052088. 
Victor  Alfred  H.,  Jr.,  288182797. 
Vogelskng,  Edward  C,  10«030*12- ,^^„«„ 
Von  Der  Bruegge,  John  H.,  Jr.,  49044»B»i. 
Walker,  Sam  S..  549328593. 
WaUace,  Joslah  A.,  Jr.,  503202814. 
WalUs,  Matthew  R.,  252287304. 
Walsh   Joseph  A.,  395106019. 
Warner,  Jack  W..  514031600. 
Watkins.  Norman  C.  678204368. 
Watson.  Charles  L..  410184163. 
Weaver.  Robert  K..  336120024. 
Webb.  George  K.,  251420735. 
Webb.  George  S..  Jr.,  295164394, 
Webb  Harold  J.,  463059610. 
Webb!  Jesse  W..  242123468. 

Weber.  Edwin  L..  Jr.,  294120903. 
Welble,  Oscar  J.,  616239507. 

Whalen  Thcxnas  P.,  063123806. 

Whipple,  Howard  W.,  008105510. 

Whlsler.  John  L..  St..  511149650. 

Whl taker,  Howard  K.,  224625337. 

White,  John  D.,  487285197. 

Whltener,  WUllam  J.,  241149710. 

Whlttlngton,  Jere  C,  452249123, 

Wlerlnga,  John  S.,  Jr.,  150129131. 

WUdrlck,  Richard  M.,  663107316. 

WUllams.  Charles  T..  064207928. 

Wilson,  Mlnter  L.,  Jr.,  236325498. 

Wlrrlck,  Jamea  E.,  640181153 

Wolfe,  Melvln  M.,  293076585. 

Wolff,  Herbert  Eric,  130143117, 

Woods,  Harris  H.,  319208312. 

Wray,  WUUam  R.,  433580469. 

Wright,  Charles  K.,  249122506. 

Young.  WUllam  H..  400643026. 

Zerlck.  Thomas  T.,  088166961. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Andrews.  Joseph  R..  239142691. 
Foley.  John  I..  259600769. 
Griffin.  Johnson  L.,  245606648. 
Heckard.  Floyd  L.,  344149363. 
Hlgglns.  WlUlam  J.,  081329176. 
Stegman,  Leonard  P.,  214689162. 

WOMKN'S   A»MT    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bennett,  Judith  C,  460643573. 


Gray.  Dorothy  L.  455126050. 
Lane  Mary  C.  100180712. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bancroft,  John  E.,  561384340. 
Bethea,  WlUlam  T.,  Jr.,  261074230. 
Borskl,  Anthony  A.,  521283718. 
Bosman,  Robert  I..  197169766. 
Boyson,  WUllam  A.,  203105293. 
Bralley,  Ernest  M.,  Jr..  461244274. 
Brldgeford,  Otis  E.,  296038658. 
Busch,  Edwin  S.,  164188199. 
Chandler,  Eugene  P.,  521140701. 
Cook.  Henry  M..  Jr.,  460642025. 
Deffer,  PhUlp  A„  607189232. 
Dlmond,  Francis  C,  Jr.,  022126030. 
Eaves.  Charles  C,  456469892. 
Eberlln,  Eugene  W.,  487381333. 
Edwards,  David  J..  649326368. 
Elsen,  Brimo,  187138133. 
Essex,  Heruy  A.,  677130233. 
Gordon,  John  N.,  331333572. 
Green,  Robert  W.,  176321242. 
HamUton,  Richard  O.,  457321660. 
Holzworth.  Robert  H..  074168104. 
Hopeman.  Alan  R.,  471223484. 
Kolmer.  Harold  S.,  Jr.,  217168818. 
Krakaur.  Richard  B..  081323070. 
Lamson,  Thomas  H,.  312124633. 
LeBourdals,  WaUace,  532140362. 
McLeod.  Donald  G..  Jr.,  379183621. 
Metzger.  Joseph  P..  578233667. 
Moyar.  John  B..  616461601. 
Nelson.  Kenwyn  G..  462308196. 
Otto,  Wayne  R.,  343181612. 
Pope,  James  K.,  238242337. 
Schwamb,  Halbert  H.,  506221399. 
Simmons,  John  R..  524509131. 
Sulak.  Michael  H.,  197122657. 
Vineyard,  WUllam  R.,  492206996. 
Warren,  WUllard  R..  076160787. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Bowers.  Dale  C.  278181647. 
Bums,  Doyle  E..  430093644. 
Cassldy.  James  E..  033126417. 
Donahue,  James  L..  507205809. 
Fischer,  WUlard  O..  392142944. 
Hamrtck,  John  J..  338283378. 
HIU.  Ross  H.,  506160773. 
Hobson.  Robert  W..  324146082. 
Hunter,  Ernest  L.,  498098269. 
Klevan,  Dean  C.  222078369. 
Nayer,  John  J..  040120290. 
Nealey.  Everett  T..  007161219. 
Sproull,  Robert  C,  173163789. 
Summa,  Joseph  P.,  044168366. 
Swisher,  Richard  E.,  234300436. 
Turner,  Charles  E.,  262149161. 
Van  Oyk,  Robert  P.,  364202132. 
Vanaman,  Nathan  E..  296186231. 
Wakefield.  Walter  W.,  181140608. 
West.  Robert  H..  476165072. 
Woods,  VlrgU,  406030876. 
Toumans,  Robert  D.,  311124364. 

TXTKRINART    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Carter,  Leland  B.,  544019636. 
Hughes.  George  M.,  424058823. 
Mumame,  Thomas  G.,  Jr.,  457348007. 
Qvilgley,  Joseph  S.,  476011442. 
Bothe,  WlUlam  E.,  211184701. 

MEDICAL    SERVICB    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Brubaker,  Luther  G.,  198102240. 
Cennamo,  Sebastian,  065181381. 
Clark,  Jack  K..  511107024. 
Cooney,  Henry  P.,  133098484. 
Flshw,  Cretin  L.,  178071244. 
Gottry,  Samuel  M.,  071147408. 
OnndeU,  James  D.,  087058271. 
Halladay,  Theodore,  129066829. 
Hesford,  Douglas,  016011349. 
Hunter.  Donald  H.,  503077641. 
KUby.  Albert  B..  406103258. 
Lada.  John,  043106277. 
Ledbetter,  William,  452033337. 
Loyd,  Reginald  C,  402105934. 


Maes,  Henry  E.,  318163859. 
Mallzla,  Walter  P..  193162633. 
Ostby,  WaUace  L.,  482147718. 
Parker.  Richard  B..  241121756. 
Pastore.  Joseph  A..  032071625. 
Roueche,  Mossman,  496102733. 
Tiirk,  Richard  P..  257229499. 
Wallace,  Jack  D..  257034212. 
Waterfleld.  WUUam.  225079033. 
Wheeler.  L«lgh  P..  Sr..  532076238. 

ARMY     NURSE    CORPS 

TO  be  colonel 
Kudletz.  Rose  M.,  561542743. 
Smith,  Maude  M.,  031301489. 

ARMT  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Evanson,  Dolores  L.,  604225866. 
Johnson,  Fuchsia  L.,  343124187. 
Preston,  Mary  R.,  260601392. 
The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  aecUons  3284  and  3299 : 

Army  Promotion  List 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Qulgley.  Quentln  D.,  440163799. 
Army  Promotion  List 
To  be  major 
Cooper.  Frederick  E..  262363136. 
Loberg.  J<An  C.  603380647. 
Teed.  John  F.,  030343581. 

Army  Promotion  List 
To  be  captain 
Aljets.  John  W..  498422384. 
BattagUoU,  Victor,  020300417. 
Boettcher,  Wolfgang,  466646660. 
Bouault,  Louis  L.,  084309014. 
Butler,  Eulous  S.,  252547767. 
Chavez,  Juan  I.,  460644748. 
Clark,  Charles  T.,  371343435. 
CoUe,  Dennis  G.,  096326444. 
ColUton.  Jeffry  D.,  106287673. 
Comlso,  Richard,  158289979. 
Covey,  James  D.,  496340644. 
Culver,  Lyman  C,  567637168. 
Dean.  John  D.,  345561352. 
Dean,  WlUlam  R.,  254582506. 
Deutscher,  Wayne  E.,  503309733. 
Eccleetone.  John  a  369429506. 
Frltsche.  Donald  J..  057248738. 
Garrett.  Jlmmle  L.,  461605330. 
Godfrey,  Thomas  J.,  465601038. 
Cramer,  Frunk  E.,  189343083. 
Hefleman,  Walter  B.,  302281399. 
HendrU,  Kenneth  N.,  247646322. 
Hlgglns,  Charles  L.,  430644640. 
Long,  Walter  M.,  244549198. 
Marclnkowskl,  Garrett,  452486806. 
Mlnetree.  James  L.,  219327698. 
Moscrlp,  John  Jr.,  286340662. 
Paine,  Charles  D..  441400295. 
Parish,  James  H,  431722853. 
Renaud,  Kenneth  L,  323362241. 
Retterer,  John  M..  292323746. 
RoblUard,  Robert  J..  030309957. 
Rosier,  Edward  P.,  531361472. 
Shaw.  Delbert  W.,  460482302. 
Smith,  WUUam  C,  483481814. 
Spencer,  WUllam  A.,  539401821. 
Stmnck,  WllUam  G.,  133301667 
Thomason,  Jeffrey  H.,  059326137. 
Vlduya,  Robert  C,  575381051. 
Walts,  Charles  M.,  425827436. 
Yoblonskl,  Leonard,  198282520. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  captain 
HUUard,  Henry  C,  340483916. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Pedersen,  Paul  B.,  474468688. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Bateman,  Robert  M.,  238645481. 
Rosenberg.  Leroy  J.,  247636626. 
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"THE    FAMILY-— SERMON   BY   REV. 
MALCOLM  MATHESON.  DID. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    n.ORISA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTOTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  19. 1970 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  thought-provoking  and 
eloquent  sermon  delivered  recently  by 
Rev.  Malcolm  Matheson.  DJD.,  of  the 
First  Congregationalist  Church  of  Win- 
ter Park,  Fla.  Dr.  Matheson's  words  de- 
serve wide  circulation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

"Thk  Famh-t" 

(By  Rev.  Malcolm  Matbeaon.  VD.) 

Mat  10.  1970. 
"I  am  come  that  you  may  have  life  and 
have  It  more  abundantly."  Jobn  10:10. 

Dr.  Georgia  Barkness  reminds  us  tbat  the 
study  of  primitive  origins,  the  family  U  uni- 
versally found  to  be  the  basic  unit  of  so- 
ciety. This  Is  not  always  a  father,  mother, 
child,  monogamous  faunlly  in  the  modem 
sense:  but  with  the  family  varying  In  slue 
from  the  small  unit  to  the  clan.  Yet  every- 
where the  famUy  Is  that  social  stnicture 
within  which  economic,  political  and  cul- 
tural patterns  have  come  into  being  and  are 
perpetuated.  Every  family  In  today's  society 
is  the  inheritor  of  many  centuries  of  social 
change  within  which  morals,  manners  and 
mores  have  been  developed.  So  much  is  in- 
herited that  parent  and  child  are  at  once 
compelled  and  threatened  by  being  sus- 
tained. Man.  like  other  animals,  la  a  biologi- 
cal creature  subject  to  natural  necessity, 
but  with  some  freedom  to  choose  and  fash- 
ion his  life. 

The  heme  is  the  natural  and  best  medium 
for  maturation  and  growth.  From  Plato's 
Republic  down  to  the  present,  some  have 
considered  institutions  better  suited  to  rear 
children  scientifically.  After  the  Revolution, 
Russia  tried  institutions  but  later  realized 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  natural 
home.  The  primacy  of  the  family  is  firmly 
sustained  by  Jesiu  in  the  Ooepels.  Family 
ties  were  highly  regarded  by  the  Jews.  Prob- 
ably the  miracle  of  the  survival  of  the  Jews 
for  20  homeless  centuries  may  be  attributed 
to  the  solidarity  of  the  Jewish  family.  Jesus 
came  Into  the  Jewish  male-centered  world 
with  the  dictTim  that  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren must  be  treated  equally  as  persons. 

In  the  new  society  that  Is  emerging  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  20tb  century,  the  family 
is  very  different  from  what  we  may  call  the 
traditional  family.  Dr.  Oibaon  Winters  of  Chi- 
cago writes  that  the  new  family  is  more  of  a 
launching  pad  than  a  foundation.  Personal 
and  moral  stability  are  now  the  main  con- 
tributions to  be  made  to  the  child's  future, 
rather  than  loyalty  to  the  family.  Achieve- 
ment of  value  la  most  necessary. 

Family  life  must  cherish  the  human  values 
of  care  and  attention.  The  fundamental 
meaning  of  life  must  be  acted  out  In  the 
family  relationship.  This  must  be  meaning- 
ful, person  to  person  encounter  and  respect 
for  each  member.  Democracy  begins  in  the 
home  If  It  is  to  begin  at  all  in  the  perscn. 
Here  we  must  learn  to  "give  and  take"  criti- 
cism and  approval.  Oood  family  living,  day 
by  day.  develops  a  healthy  respect  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  others.  No  topic  of 
conversation  should  be  taboo;  but  all  phases 


of    human    behavior    freely    discussed — sex, 
politics,  manners,  etc. 

Again  see  the  picture  of  the  launching 
pad.  We  have  moved  from  rural  to  urban 
society.  The  family  must  prepare  the  child 
to  leave  the  home  for  school,  for  work  and 
for  marriage,  with  all  that  this  implies.  The 
family  must  help  prepare  the  young  woman 
to  share  responsibility  In  the  family,  in  our 
country  and  In  the  world.  This  responsibility 
also  entails  the  political  and  spiritual  realms 
and  the  Institutions,  as  they  are.  or  as  they 
should  be  refashioned. 

We  ought  to  be  pleased  that  our  public 
school  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  are  Inter- 
ested In  teaching  values  to  our  young  peo- 
ple at  all  levels.  A  survey  was  made  several 
years  ago  to  determine  bow  much  time  was 
spent  on  formal  religious  education.  It  found 
that  Jewish  young  people  received  336  hours 
a  year  of  Religious  Education — Roman  Cath- 
olics 200.  and  Protestants  only  about  30 
hours. 

One  of  the  finest  family  articles  to  come 
to  my  attention  is  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
April  25,  1970.  written  by  Dr.  Herbert  Otto. 
He  states  as  all  discerning  persons  know  that 
never  in  the  history  of  Western  civilization 
has  the  Institution  of  marriage  been  under 
such  close  scrutiny  as  today.  The  cultural 
and  theological  herlUge  of  monogamy  is 
questioned  at  all  levels  of  our  society  from 
teen-agers  up — by  those  in  schools.  In  pro- 
fessions and  in  Induistry.  The  American  fam- 
ily is  entering  an  uni»'ecedented  era  ol 
change  and  transition,  with  massive  reap- 
praisal. This  is  true,  however,  of  all  our  so- 
cial institutions,  including  the  Christian 
Church.  This  is  brought  about  by  honestly 
facing  the  real  situation  as  it  is  now  I  One 
divorce  in  every  four  marriages — one-third  of 
all  first-born  babies  from  1964  to  196S  were 
conceived  out  of  wedlock.  From  40%  to  60% 
of  all  marrlagee  at  any  given  time  are  with- 
out marital  counseling.  Some  sociologists  re- 
fer to  this  period  as  the  "divorce  culture." 
Most  Americauis  have  a  divorce  experience 
either  in  the  immediate  family  or  among 
their  relatives  or  friends. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Otto  that  we  will  continue 
family  life  in  some  way  close  to  the  struc- 
tures we  now  have.  However  we  ought  not  to 
be  frozen  Into  the  moulds  of  family  life  or 
of  Church  life  of  the  past.  Sex  roles  and 
parental  roles  must  be  accepted  as  changing 
in  our  society.  No  longer  can  parents  Insist 
that  they  know  better  than  the  child,  in  a 
given  situation,  or  that  "a  child  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard."  No  longer  is  a  wife  the 
tool  of  her  husband  and  children.  New  modes 
of  family  togetherness  must  emerge.  A  wife. 
mother  and  child — all  must  be  recognized  as 
being  persons,  with  personality  potential.  In 
this  time  of  rapid  social  evolution,  we  must 
encourage  new  forms  of  social  and  family  in- 
novation; platforms  for  genuine  caring,  lov- 
ing and  adventuring.  Growth  will  ensue. 
Many  possibiUties  exist  without  hurting  or 
destroying  the  other  person  or  persons.  The 
wife  and  mother  of  any  age  must  grow  and 
develop  mentally  and  spiritually,  as  well  as 
socially.  But  «Jwa3re  remember  that  In  any 
person  or  institution,  growth  always  involves 
change  and  emergence  of  the  new.  This  is 
painful,  but  Joyous  and  fulfilling. 

Growth  adds  a  new  zest  for  Uvlng.  The  lack 
of  this  makes  an  unhappy  home  and  family. 
We  ought  not  to  have  as  many  unhappy 
homes.  Too  often  this  kind  of  home  produces 
more  unhappy  homes.  Marriage  and  family 
are  the  structures  that  beet  mature  the  per- 
sonal core  of  human  relationships.  This  is 
their  main  task,  according  to  Dr.  Winter.  We 
certainly  agree  with  him.  We  need  to  keep 
reminding  ourselves  of  this  every  day.  Char- 
acter development,  growth  and  action  de- 


termine, in  a  large  measure,  the  course  of 
society. 

The  family  must  take  the  Initiative  to- 
gether In  reaching  for  new  dimensions  of  love 
and  spiritually.  The  challenge  of  family  liv- 
ing is  to  help  each  member  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum of  love,  physically  and  emotionally. 
Jesus  said,  'I  am  come  that  you  may  have 
life  and  have  It  abundantly."  Happy  Mother's 
Day! 

Bibliography:  Sex,  Family  and  Society  in 
Theological  /ocii»— Edited  by  John  C.  Wynn. 
Association  Press,  1966. 

Christian  Ethics— By  Georgia  Harkness, 
Abington  Press.  1967. 
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THE   1971   BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT— AS  OF  AUGUST  13 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
periodic  "budget  scorekeeping"  report  No. 
9  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expend- 
itures will  be  distributed  to  Members  on 
August  17.  This  report  reflects  the  cumu- 
lative actions  of  the  Congress  on  the 
President's  budget  requests  through 
August  13. 

SCOPE   OF   THE    EEPOBT 

This  report  is  factual  and  entirely  ob- 
jective. It  is  based  upon  the  best  infor- 
mation the  conrniittee  staff  has  been  able 
to  obtain  from  various  sources. 

The  report  brings  together  into  a  single 
package  all  facets  of  the  Federal  budget 
as  acted  upon  by  the  Congress:  First,  the 
appropriation  bills;  second,  mandatory 
spending  authorizations  in  basic  legisla- 
tion other  thsui  appropriation  bills,  such 
as  pay  increases  or  pensions  or  welfare 
increases  for  which  spending  proceeds 
as  soon  as  authorized  and  prior  to  the 
actual  appropriation  of  funds:  and,  third, 
spending  authorizations  which  are  In  ef- 
fect appropriations  within  themselves, 
such  as  a  social  security  increase  or  an 
authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt 
receipts,  or  contract  authority  In  basic 
legislation. 

The  report  also  gives  the  status  of  leg- 
islative proposals  that  in  effect  serve  to 
reduce  budget  spending  such  sus  postal 
rate  increases— the  so-called  negative 
expenditure  legislative  proposals. 

The  report  gives  the  status  of  various 
revenue  proposals  which  directly  affect 
the  budget  deficit. 

The  report  gives  the  status  and  esU- 
mated  cost  of  all  pieces  of  legislation 
either  proposed  by  the  administration  or 
acted  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress; these  are  not  counted  as  directly 
affecting  the  budget  unless  they  provide 
for  mandatory  spending  or  a  so-called 
backdoor  appropriation,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  tabulated  because  they  serve 
as  an  indication  of  the  future  cost  of 
such  legislation. 

pnxpoBz  or  the  eeport 
The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  show 
how  the  actions  or  the  inactions  of  the 


Congress  on  these  many  and  varied  pieces 
of  the  total  legislative  package  affect 
the  President's  budget  as  originally  sub- 
mitted and  as  revised  by  him.  It  reports 
on  congressional  actions  affecting  the 
budget  beginning  with  the  actions  of  each 
committee  as  a  bill  Is  reported.  It  re- 
flects—In  separate  columns— the  actions 
of  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  final  en- 
actments by  the  Congress. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  EEPOBT 

The  "scorekeeping"  report  is  largely 
statistical  and  somewhat  technical  in 
nature  and  therefore  not  easily  read.  It 
is  especially  for  this  reason  that  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  certain  factual 
highlights  from  the  introductory  section 
of  the  latest  report : 

iNTEODtJCnON  OF  STAFF  REPOET  OF  THE  STATXTB 

or  THE  1971  Fiscal  Yeae  Fedeeal  Budget 

HIGHLIOHTS  AND  CtTEEENT  STATUS  OF  THE  1971 
BTTDOET 

Presidential  revisions  in  the  budget 

A.  New  budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971  In 
the  February  2  budget  submission  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $218,030,495,000.  By  budget 
amendments.  leglslaUve  proposals  and  reesti- 
mates  (May  19,  1970),  the  President  has  in- 
creased the  estimates  for  new  budget  author- 
ity for  1971  by  »2,69l.932,000  to  a  new  total  of 
$220,722,427,000. 

B.  Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971  In  the 
February  2  budget  submission  were  estimated 
to  total  $200,771. 129,000.  By  budget  amend- 
ments, legislative  proposals  and  reestlmatea 
(May  19,  1970),  the  President  has  Increased 
the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971 
by  $4,671,871,000  to  a  new  total  of  $206,343.- 
000.000. 

C.  Budget  receipts  for  fiscal  1971  In  the 
February  budget  submission  were  estimated 
to  total  $202,103,000,000.  Including  $1,622.- 
000.000  for  increased  taxes  proposed  to  the 
Oongreee  By  additional  revenue  proposals 
for  estate  and  gift  taxes  ($1,500,000,000)  and 
leaded  gasoline  tax  ($1,600,000,000)  offset  by 
some  adjustments  downward  In  his  May  19, 
1970  reestlmates,  the  President  has  increased 
fiscal  1971  estimated  receipU  by  a  net  of 
$2,006,000,000  to  a  new  total  of  $204,109,- 
000,000. 

Congressional  changes  in  the  budget 

A.  Budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971: 

1.  House  actions  to  Augrist  18,  1970  on  aU 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  increased  the  President's  requests 
for  fiscal  1971  budget  authority  by  $7,604,- 
736.000. 

2.  Seriate  actions  to  August  13.  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  increased  the  President's  budget 
authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971  by  $3,109,- 
958,000. 

3.  Enactments  of  spending  bills— appro- 
priations and  legislative — to  August  13,  1970 
have  added  $2,759,172,000  to  the  President's 
budget  authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971. 

B.  Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971 : 

1.  Hotue  actions  to  August  13.  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive—have added  a  net  of  $3,222,083,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  August  13,  1970  on 
all  spending  bills — appropriations  and  legis- 
lative—have added  a  net  of  $2,456,779,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971. 

3.  Bnactmentt  of  spending  bills — appro- 
prlaUons  and  leglslaUve — to  August  13,  1970 
have  added  $1,776,361,000  to  the  President's 
total  estimated  outlays  for  fiscal  1971. 

C.  Budget  receipts  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  1971  requiring  Congressional 
actions  toUI  $4,622,000.000 : 

1.  House  actlona  to  August  13  on  revenue 
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proposals  total  $708,000,000  (including  a  net 
of  $173,000,000  not  requested  for  fiscal  1971 
by  the  President)  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,- 
087,000,000  additional  revenue  Increases  re- 
quired to  meet  the  President's  revised  fiscal 
1971  budget  requests. 

2  Senate  actions  to  August  13  on  revenue 
proposals  total  $757,000,000  (including  $439,- 
000,000  not  requested  for  fiscal  1971  by  the 
President)  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,304,000,000 
itddltlonal  revenue  Increases  required  to  meet 
the  President's  revised  fiscal  1971  budget  re- 
quests. 

3.  Enactments  of  revenue  proposals  to  Au- 
gust 13  total  $516,000,000.  leaving  a  balance 
of  $4,106,000,000  additional  revenue  Increases 
required  to  meet  the  President's  revised  fis- 
cal 1971  budget  requests. 

THE    PROJECTED    BUDGET    DEFICrT    FOB    1971 

The  small  unified  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  1971  of  about  $1.3  billion  projected 
by  the  President  in  his  May  19,  1970, 
statement  on  the  fiscal  1971  budget  rests 
on  a  number  of  uncertainties. 

The  deficit  projection  reflected  about 
$4.6  billion  increase  in  taxes  to  be  voted 
by  the  Congress. 

It  reflected  a  sizable  estimate  for  leg- 
islative proposals  to  reduce  budget 
spending. 

It  counted  on  only  a  token  increase  in 
spending  being  voted  by  the  Congress 
above  the  budget. 

Without  these  Items  for  Increased 
revenues  and  negative  spending  pro- 
posals the  imlfled  budget  deficit  projec- 
tion for  fiscal  1971  would  otherwise  total 
nearly  $10  bllllMi. 

Any  estimate  or  determination  of 
what  the  Congress,  by  Its  cumulative  ac- 
tions to  date,  has  done  to  the  projected 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1971  must  be 
very  tentative  and  preliminary  in  nature 
since  the  work  of  the  Congress  is  far 
from  completed.  But  in  briefest  summary 
as  of  August  13,  congressional  impact  on 
the  projected  deficit  appears  to  be  about 
as  follows: 

The  House,  by  its  actions  to  August  13, 
on  both  spending  and  revenue  measures, 
has  increased  the  projected  deficit  for 
fiscal  1971  by  a  net  of  about  $3.2  bUUon. 

The  Senate,  by  Its  actions  to  August 
13,  on  both  spending  and  revenue  meas- 
ures, has  Increased  the  projected  deficit 
for  fiscal  1971  by  a  net  of  $2.2  billion. 

There  are  a  number  of  major  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  actions  and 
the  House  actions  affecting  the  projected 
deficit.  For  example,  the  House  has  added 
about  $226  million  in  outlays  by  its  ac- 
tlOTis  on  12  appropriation  bills  together 
with  some  carryover  for  fiscal  1970  ac- 
tions. The  Senate  has  added  about  $1,114 
million  in  outlays  for  its  actions  on  seven 
appropriation  bills  together  with  the 
carryover  from  fiscal  1970  actions.  The 
House  has  added  about  $3  bUlion  in  out- 
lays for  actions  on  various  legislative 
items  including  a  $1.5  billion  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  acted.  The  Senate  has  added 
about  $1.3  bUlion  In  outlays  for  acti<»is 
on  various  legislative  propossds. 

Enactments  to  August  13  of  both 
spending  and  revenue  measures  have 
added  a  net  of  about  $1.6  billion  to  the 
projected  deficit  for  fiscal  1971. 
suppoirtmo  tabia  no.  i 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  one  of 
the  tables  from  the  latest  report— sup- 
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porting  table  No.  1.  perhaps  the  key  table 
in  the  report.  This  table  shows,  bill  by 
bill,  what  Congress  is  doing  to  change 
both  the  budget  authority  and  the  budget 
outlay— expenditure— sides  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  It  shows  these  actions  in 
terms  of  increases  or  decreases  from  the 
budget  estimates. 

By  referring  to  the  various  subtotal 
lines  on  the  table,  the  cumulative  change 
from  the  budget  estimates  can  be  readily 
determined. 

This  table  is  in  several  parts. 

APPBOFBIATION   BILLS 

The  first  part  of  the  table  shows  the 
effects  of  actions  taken— to  August  13 — 
at  this  session  on  appropriation  bills. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  net  effect 
of  House  actions  in  appropriation  bills  to 
August  13  have  resulted  in  decreasing 
1971  appropriation  requests  for  budget 
authority  by  about  $746  million,  and  in- 
creasing estimated  ouUays  over  the 
President's  budget  estimates  by  about 
$226  million,  excluding  the  vetoed  Inde- 
pendent OfBces-HUD  appropriations  bill. 
Outlays  show  an  increase,  because  the 
outlay  figure  includes  the  effect  in  fiscal 
1971  of  the  Labor-HEW-OEO  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1970  passed  at  this 
session— the  budget  for  fiscal  1971  sub- 
mitted in  February  did  not  reflect  final 
congressional  action  on  this  appropria- 
tion  bill,  but  did  reflect  final  congres- 
sional action  on  all  other  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  1970.  except,  of  course,  the 
second  general  supplemental  bill. 

BACKOOOB    BUDGET    AUTHOEITT 

The  second  part  of  this  table  shows 
changes  in  the  budget  made  in  the  form 
of  new  budget  authority  through  the  so- 
called  backdoor  appropriations  process. 
To  August  13.  the  House  has  voted  or  re- 
ported $6,893  million  in  budget  authority 
over  the  President's  budget  requests. 
These  items  will  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  outlays,  for  fiscal  1971;  therefore,  no 
change  Is  shown  for  outlays. 

LEGISLATIVE   BILLS    MANDATING    SPENMNO 

The  third  part  of  this  table  refiects 
estimates  for  budget  increases  or  de- 
creases which  result  from  congressional 
action  on  legislation  containing  manda- 
tory spending  authorizations  such  as  pay 
or  pension  increases  for  which  spending 
does  not  wait  until  an  appropriation  is 
made  as  is  the  case  for  most  legislation 
authorizing  new  or  expanded  programs. 

The  net  effect  of  House  actions  to 
August  13  for  such  legislative  items  is  an 
increase  in  1971  budget  authority  of  $418 
million  and  an  Increase  In  1971  budget 
ouUays  of  about  $2,062  million.  This  does 
not  refiect  enacted  Federal  or  postal  pay 
increases  which  were  proposed  by  the 
President  as  increases  to  his  own  Febru- 
ary budget  and  therefore  not  accoimted 
for  as  congressional  increases  in  the 
budget.  But  It  does  reflect  the  cost  of  the 
retroactive  postal  pay  Increase  for  2V4 
months  In  fiscal  1970  which  will  be  paid 
in  fiscal  1971. 

LEGISLATIVE    BILLS   EE   PBOPOSALfi  TO   EBDUCE 

The  fourth  part  of  this  table  reflects 
the  apparent  changes  in  the  budget  re- 
sulting from  actions  taken  to  date  on 
legislative  proposals  to  reduce  budget 
authority  and  outlays.  Only  items  on 
which  partial  action  has  been  taken  are 
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counted  for  scorekeeplng  purposes  at  this 
time.  For  the  House,  the  effect  of  these 
actions  to  August  13  is  an  increase  in  the 
1971  budget  authority  of  $939  million 
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tnd  an  increase  in  1971  budget  outlays 
of  $934  million.  These  estimates  assume 
a  6-month  delay  in  the  effective  date  of 
a  postal  rate  increase. 


August  19,  1970 


A  Similar  tabulation,  giving  the  de- 
tails of  congressional  actions  affecting 
fiscal  1970  estimates,  is  Included  at  the 
bottom  of  this  table : 


|ln  thousands  (rfdollarsl  ^ 


Conpessional  actions  on  budiet  authority  (changes 
' —  "--  '-udga'^ 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


from  the  budget) 

Senate 

(2) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays  (changes 
from  the  budget) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(0 


Senate 


FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

ADDropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  1971  budget): 
■^•^Labor    Health.  Educatwn  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies.  1970 

(Public  Law  91-204).-.. ..-..----.---■---■---  — - 

Tfeasuy  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Offices  (n.R.  irauu) 

Legislarlive  Branch  (HR.  16915) 

Education  (HR.  16916)' 

Second  SupplemenUI,  1970  (PL  91-305)..... v,-,-:---^---"i"-'"" 

Independent  Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HR.  17548) j-    rilL" "»""""  ll' /MP  " 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judwary  and  related  Agencies  (h.k. 

Interior  and  related  agencies  (PL.  91-361)  ----- 

Transportation  and  related  agencies  (HR.  17'»X---- 

Fnreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  1786/). 

Distnctof  Columbia  (PL  91-337) 

Agriculture  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  17923) 

.  Military  construction  (H.R.  179™)--.-„--,-i,-iiC 

Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  (H.R.  18127)...      -. £---^--b" 

Labor    Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  rotated  agencies  (H.K. 
18515) 


-73.053  .. 

-9,394 
+319.590 


-7.525 
+816.047 


tt-8.361 
•+453, 321 


I  +248. 000 

-65, 000 

-8,750 

+215, 000 

-19,700 


1+248.000 


M+173,389)     b(+i.i86,796)  b(+541.302)  K-114.650) 


-136,949 

-731 

-36.235 

-655, 578 

-ISO 

-81. 587 

-137.763  . 

-26,625 

+92.926 


-4.637 


-4,500 


-150 
+727.581 


-150 
(t) 


-50.000 

-3.350 

-34,700 

-150,000 

-150 

+105.800 

-11.000  . 


-7,000 
+417,000 
-200, 300 

b(+89,000) 
-2,'366' 


-150 

>+e3S,ooo 


t-5,23« 


t+24,000 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills. 


-745.549 


+1,526.078 


+440. 310 


+226,150 


+1.114,250 


Legislative  bills  with  •backdoor"spending  authorizations(changes  from  the 

Emergency  home  financing  (Public  Law  91:;351) 

Alaska  Omnibus  Act  extension  (P.L  91-»7) 

Land  and  water  conservation  (P.L  9I-308).._ 

Unemptoyment  trust  fund  (PL  91-373) 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  (H.R.  18185) 

TVA  bonds  (H.R- 18104) 


+1, 500. 000  . 

+851 

+30,000 

1+194.000 

t+2,lU.000 

+3.050,000 


+851 
1+30,000 
+194,000 


+750,000 

+851 

+30,000 

+194,000 


N.A. 
N.A. 


N.A. 


SubtoUl  "backdoor". 


+6.892.851 


+224.851 


+974,851 


Legislative  bills  with  mandatory  spending  authorizatiOM  (chsnfM  how  the 

1971  budget): 

Employee  health  benefits  (HR.  16968) 

Wage  board  pay  revision  (H.R.  17809) 

Farm  subsidy  ceiling  (H.R.  18546) 

Dependents'  health  care  (H.R.  "13)..,...--------- 

PuWie  Health  Service  retirement  (Public  Law  91 -253) 

Social  security  (H.R.  17550) 

Family  assistance  (H.R-  16311) - .  - ...  -  -  - --- ,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -,-,•»,--„■  w  • 

Federal  lands  for  parks  (reduces  offsetting  receipts)  (S.  1708  H.R. 

15913) 

Postal  reform-payi (P.L  91-375). 

Foreign  Service  retremeni  (Public  Uw  91-201) 

Air  traffic  controllers'  retirement  (S.  3959) 

Savings  bond  interest  increase  (H.R.  14956)...... 

Veterans' hospital  care  for  70-year-olds  (H.R.  69n. 

Veterans  edualion  assistance  (Public  Uw  91-219)  ».----- 

Veterans  additional  ;5,000  insura  nee  (Puhhc  Law  91-291) 

Veterans  compensation  increase  (P.L  91-376)     ...----.-.-------- - 

Redelne  "child"— (dependency  compensation)  (Public  Law  9l-Z6Z>-. 

Veterans  auto  altowance  increase  (H.R.  370) 

Railroad  retirement  (P.L  91-377) 


+140. 000 

t+230.000 

-60.000 

+255 

+259 


1+259 


+259 


-450.000  . 

tN.A. 

+107,700 

N.A. 


(+7.0001 

1  +185. 500 

+45.000 

+226.481 


+938 
-7.700 


N.A.  . 
+107.700 

N.A. 
+7,300  . 
+108,000  . 

(+7,oqo> 

1+185,500 

i-f45.000 

+114.370 

+«,900 


+107,700 
NA 


+185. 5M 

-1-45.000 

+218.000 

+3,552 


t) 


N.A. 


N.A. 


+140, 000  . 
t+230,000. 

+255"; 

+259 
+1,500,000  . 
-350,000  . 

tN.A. 

+107,700 

N.A. 


(+7, 000) 
1+169,000 
+45,000 
+226,481 

'+9»'. 

-7.700 


1+259 


N.A.  . 
+107.700 
N.A. 
+7.300  . 
+108.000  . 
(+7,000) 
1  +169, 000 
i-M5,000 
+114,370 
-H6,900 


N.A. 


Subtotal,  mandatory. 


+418,433 


+575, 029 


+560,011 


+2,061.933 


+558.529 


Ltcisbtion  alfKting  proposals  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Medicaid  reform  (H.R.  17550).      

Postal  rate  increase  (P.L  91-375) 


+155.000 
•  +784. 000 


1+784,000 


•  +784. 000 


+150.000 
•  +784. 000 


•  +784,000 


Subtotal, reduction  proposals 

Subtotal,  legislative  bills 

ToUL  fecal  year  1971 

FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


+939.000 


+784,000 


+784.000 


+934,000 


+784,000 


+8.250.284 


+1,583,880 


+2,318,862 


+2,995,933 


+1,342,529 


+7, 504, 735 


+3,109,958 


+2. 759, 172 


+3.222,063 


+2,456,779 


Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1970  budget): 

Foreign  Assistance  (Public  Law  91-194)-.-.-.  --. --------------- 

Labor    Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  (H.R. 

159'3I,  Public  Law  91-204) ,-.^-;.  :-,.-,-   -;,•,■  Wei 

Second  Supplemental,  1970  (H.R.  17399,  Public  Law  91-305) 


1-150 

1+567.000 
-153,957 


t-lSO 

1+567,000 
'+272,203 


-150 

+567.000 
-408,637 


1-100 

1  +335, 000 
-121,300 


1-100 

I  +335, 000 
-84,800 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills 

Llfislative  bills  with  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  revised 
1970  budget) 


-H12.893 


-1-839,053 


+158,213 


+213,600 


+250, 100 


,  1+30,000 

Food'tor  needy  children  (Public  Law  91-207)  Vjlfofioo V+iw'iOO +i67.'466  >  +94,000 

Veterans  education  assistance  (Public  Law  91-219)  -. 1+107,400  • +iu/,euo  4:84o;oOO -^- 

Airports  and  airways  development  (Public  Ijw91-ZSB) Viiinnn +156  666'  +156,000 

Failure  of  enactment:  posUI  rate  increase -'- +136. uuu ^"°''~"     1 


1  +30, 000 
1+94,000 


+156,000 


+156,000 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills. 
Total,  fecal  year  1970.... 


+263,400 


+263,400 


+1,103,400 


+280, 000 


+280.000 


-f«76.2S3 


+1,102.453 


+1,261.613 


-(-493.600 


+530. 100 


Enacted 
(6) 


+248,000 


w-i.tna 

•+239. 000 
-123,000 

b(-l,800) 


-3,500 


-150 
(J) 


+352.550 


N.A. 
NA 


+259 


+107,700 
N.A. 


+169,000 

+45,000 

+218, 000 

+3,552 


+96,300 


-1-639,811 


•  +784,000 


+784, 000 


+1,423,811 


+1,776,361 


-100 

+335,000 
-99,000 


+235,900 


+30.000 

+94.000 

N.A. 

+156,000 


+280,000 


+515,900 
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T  Does  not  reflect  provision  of  J300,000,000  for  food  stamp  program  to  be  charged  against  1971 
'l  L'2"s'^o(X)  «K)'"SdTet°;utoriW  (K U'OOO'"^              'or  impacted  area  school  aid.  carried,  in    Agriculture  Appropriation  bill.  Reflects  point  of  order  on  the  floor  against  foreign  military  credit 
d^^^XX^tt^^^^Trk^'i^  as  budget  appropriation  request  for  scorekeeping    sales.        .  .       . 


purposes  although  no  formal  amendnienthas  been  tfansmit  ed. 
'^  I  hn«nni  taflect  outlav  effect  of  $20,000  payment  limitation. 
I 'fl^kdJor'' felers  toVud^et  authohty  an<f  outlays  provkJed  in  basic  legislation  not  requiring 

'"i'congSnaUr^irSf  «85.500,000  subs«,uently  included  in  budget  amendment  (H.  Doc. 

91-312) 
•  Reflects  half-year  delay  In  rate  increase. 


{Subject  to  or  in  conference. 

iCommittee  action. 

ttPending  signature. 

N.A.— Not  available.  ^    ..  .,      •   c     .. 

•  Presidential  veto  overridden  bv  House:  pending  in  Saaatc 

b  Presidental  veto  sustained  by  House. 


PRCX^EEDINGS  BEFORE  THEADHCX: 
INVESTIGATING  CXDMMITTEE  OP 
BLACK  ILLINOIS  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TORS—HI 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith 
place  in  the  Record  the  third  part  of 
hearings  before  an  ad  hoc  investigating 
committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Legisla- 
ture. 
The  document  referred  to  follows: 


Mr.  Clemknts.  Yes. 

Rep.  Washington.  You  were  on  the  scene 
the  day  that  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  was  escorted 
to   the  Labor  Department  Hearing  at  the 
Custom  House? 
Rev.  Clements.  Yes. 

Rep.  Washington.  He  has  bodyguards  as- 
signed to  him,  Is  that  correct? 

Rev.   Clements.  That  Is  correct,  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Rep.  Washington.  How  many? 
Rev.  Clements.  Two.  Two  that  I  know  of. 
Rep.  Washington.  In  light  of  your  experi- 
ences there  that  day,  and  thU  Is  obvious 
public  knowledge  of  what  ht^pened  on  the 
prior  day,   do   you  consider  that  sufficient 
bodyguards   to   get  Rev.  Jackson  Into   the 
hearing? 
Rev.  CXements.  Absolutely  not. 
Chairman  Newhouse.  Thank  you,  Father. 
(Witness  excused.) 

Chairman  Newhouse.  We  have  two  more 
witnesses,  Mr.  Donald  Duster,  and  Mr.  Gard- 
ner Stern,  Jr.,  who  are  Co-Chairmen  of  the 
Chicago  Forum. 
Would  you  prefer  to  appear  together? 
Mr.  Duster.  Together. 
(Witnesses  sworn.) 

Donald  Duster  and  Gardner  Stem,  Jr.  hav- 
ing been  first  duly  sworn,  were  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Gentlemen,  I  appre- 
ciate your  coming  over  to  answer  our  invi- 
tation to  aid  \18  In  our  deliberations  here 
today. 

You  are  C3o-Chalrmen  of  the  Chicago 
Forum.  I  wonder  If  you  would  care  to  teU  us 
a  little  bit  about  your  Porum.  and  what 
efforts  have  been  made  in  terms  of  commu- 
nity police  relations. 

Mr.  Dtjstib.  Thank  you  for  inviting  us  to 
appear. 

The  Chicago  Forum  Is  an  Integrated  group, 
composed  of  about  60  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  who  have  been  meeting  for  the 
past  two  years  to  exchange  Ideas.  And  we 
appear  to  express  ourselves  on  matters  per- 
taining to  urban  conditions. 

To  attain  this  purpose,  we  hold  monthly 
meetings,  and  we  Invite  people  to  appear  be- 
fore our  group  and  share  In  the  current 
topics  with  us.  One  such  meeting  took  place 
on  February  18, 1969. 

The  subject  matter  that  evening  was  Po- 
lice and  (immunity  Relations,  and  we  In- 
vited James  Rlordan,  Commander  of  the  1st 
District  of  the  Chicago  PoUce  Department, 
Kermlt  Coleman.  Director  of  the  Ghetto 
Projects,  and  legal  coordinator  for  the  Amer- 
ican ClvU  Ubertles  Union,  and  John  Web- 
ster, Professor  of  Criminology,  University  of 


Illinois,  cnrcle  Campus,  and  Renault  Robin- 
son, President  of  the  Afro-American  Patrol- 
men's League,  to  address  our  group  that 
evening. 

Following  that  discussion,  the  Forum  de- 
cided the  PoUce  Department  was  not  listen- 
ing to  the  plea  of  the  Afro-American  Patrol- 
men's League,  to  be  heard  at  the  highest 
level  In  the  department,  and  this  resulted 
from  conversations  and  direct  testimony,  al- 
most a  verbal  confrontation  between  mem- 
bers of  our  panel.  Commander  Rlordan,  and 
Renault  Robinson. 

I  want  to  give  you  this  In  chronological 
order,  because  the  way  the  Forum  became 
directly  Involved,  this  was  February,  1969, 
when  most  people  In  the  CJhlcago  area  had 
no  real  knowledge  that  the  problem  of  the 
Afro-American  Patrolmen's  League  was  get- 
ting into. 

The  (Chicago  Forum  took  the  position, 
since  we  are  business  oriented,  we  would  like 
to  have  administrative  problems  handled  In 
a  business-like  fashion.  Therefore  we  wrote  a 
lettw  to  Commander  Rlordan,  dated  March 
7th,  where  we  thanked  him  for  appearing  In 
our  panel,  told  him  about  the  concern  about 
the  obvious  disparity  between  the  Patrol- 
men's League  and  Riordan's  responslblUty  to 
the  Department's  position,  even  though 
Rlordan  at  that  time  was  expressing  his 
own  view  and  not  that  of  the  department. 

And  Rlordan  also  Indicated  that  he  felt 
certain  If  all  possible  changes  In  rules  and 
regulations  would  be  followed  by  the  League, 
he  would  probably  receive  a  hearing. 

Chairman  Newhotjse.  What  was  the  at- 
titude toward  the  League? 

Mr.  Dostee.  My  Impression  of  his  attitude 
toward  the  League,  was  that  he  felt  that 
It  did  not  serve  a  \iseful  purpose  In  coming 
Into  existence.  The  need  did  not  exist. 

Chairman    Newhouse.    Now,    the    second 

question.  ^  . 

By  Implication,  your  last  statement  seemed 

to  me,  was  something  that  the  Afro-American 

Patrolmen's  League  had  failed  to  do. 

Did  he  make  It  clear  that  what  they  had 
failed  to  do,  to  prevent  them  from  getting  a 

hearing? 

Mr.  Duster.  He  said  some  discussions,  sug- 
gestions during  the  Panel  discussions. 

Renault  Robinson  said  he  has  done  aU 
the  things  and  taken  all  the  steps  that  Com- 
mander Rlordan  has  suggested  be  done. 

After  the  panel  discussion,  a  few  of  us 
talked  to  Commander  Rlordan  and  It  was  our 
impression  that  he  felt  more  coiUd  be  done 
to  exhaust  the  remedies  within  the  Depart- 
ment, so  we  invited  the  commander  to  be 
the  guest  of  the  Forum  at  an  Executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Forum,  to  find  out  the  steps, 
what  the  Afro-American  Patrolmen's  League 
could  do  to  reach  their  objectives,  to  meet 
with  Superintendent  COnllsk. 

We  did  meet  with  Commander  Rlordan, 
and  we  discussed  what  might  be  done.  And 
It  was  Riordan's  feelings  that  since  he  was 
not  directly  Involved  In  human  relations.  In 
the  Police  Department,  that  the  Forum 
should  contact  the  expert  in  that  area,  who 
was  Deputy  Chief  Sam  Nolan. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  The  expert  in  what 

area? 

Mr.  Duster.  Human  relations. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  I  dont  mean  to  keep 
cutting  you  off,  Mr.  Duster. 

Mr.  Duster.  That  Is  perfectly  all  right. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  That  was  yo\ir  Feb- 
ruary 1969  meeting? 


Mr.  Duster.  No.  The  February,  1969  meet- 
ing was  a  discussion  panel,  or  panel  discus- 
sion. 

After  that  meeting,  we  did  meet  with  Com- 
mander Rlordan.  And  that  was  April  30th,  we 
met  with  Commander  Rlordan. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Two  months  later? 
Mr.  Duster.  Two  months  later.  We  had  one 
meeting  which  was  postponed. 

We  also  met  with  Renault  Robinson  and 
members  of  otir  executive  committee  met 
with  RenavUt  Robinson,  and  told  him  that 
we  had  met  with  Commander  Rlordan,  and 
Commander  Rlordan  suggested  that  there 
was  some  suggestions  that  further  steps  could 
be  taken. 

And  the  response  of  the  Patrolmen  s 
League,  was  that  the  Forum  could  do  that  If 
we'd  like,  but  they  thought  that  the  results 
would  be  negative.  They  had  tried  as  far 
as  they  knew,  all  the  channels  inside  the 
Police  Department,  and  the  channels  they 
thought  would  be  effective,  and  they  had  met 
with  resistance. 

We  asked,  that  is  the  cailcago  Forum,  In 
our  meeting  with  the  Patrolmen's  League, 
asked  the  League  to  send  us  literature  about 
their  program,  and  why  they  wanted  to  meet 
with  Oonllsk;  that  the  Forum  as  such  did 
not  want  to  become  directly  Involved. 

Our  purpose  was  to  try  to  bring  the  meet- 
ing between  Conllsk  and  the  Patrolmen's 
League  together,  and  not  take  a  stand  on 
the  situation  as  the  Patrolmen's  league 
spokesmen.  We  did  this,  and  we  have  a  copy 
of  their  letter  to  the  (Chicago  Fonim. 

On  June  6th,  the  Chicago  Forum  sent  a 
letter  to  Superintendent  Conllsh,  telling  him 
of  our  meeting  of  the  panel  discussion,  of 
our  meeting  with  Commander  Rlordan,  of 
our  meeting  with  the  Patrolmen's  League, 
and  of  otir  purpose  and  asking  him  to  meet 
with  the  President  of  the  Afro-American 
Patrolmen's  League. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  I  notice  that  you 
have  a  one-page  letter. 
Is  that  a  copy? 

Mr.  Duster.  That  Is  a  copy. 
Chairman  Nrwhousb.  Wovdd  you  care  to 
read  that  letter  for  the  record,  please. 
Mr.  Duster.  Yes.  „     ,,  ,. 

It  Is  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Ctonllsk, 
Superintendent,  Chicago  PoUce  Department, 
1121  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  nUnols 
60605: 

"Dear  Mr.  Conllsk : 

•'We,  the  cailcago  Forum,  are  writing  to 
propose  for  your  consideration  one  concrete 
step  toward  the  resolution  of  the  critical 
problem  of  poUce-communlty  relations.  The 
Chicago  Forum  Is  an  Integrated  group  oom- 
oosed  of  60  business  and  professional  men, 
kiho  have  been  meeting  for  the  past  two 
years  to  exchange  Ideas  and.  where  and  when 
appropriate,  to  express  ourselves  on  matters 
pertaining  to  urban  conditions. 

"During  the  past  two  years  we  have  in- 
vited experts,  government  officials,  and  «>m- 
munlty  representatives  to  discuss  with  us 
topics  including,  employment,  housing,  edu- 
cation  and  economic  development,  with 
particular  respect  to  the  way  these  problem 
areas  are  being  confronted  in  Chicago. 

"With  reference  to  PoUce-communlty  reU- 
tlons,  last  winter  we  were  addressed  by  a 
panel  consisting  of  John  Webster,  Professor 
^Criminology,  University  of  Illinois,  Circle 
Campus,  Kermlt  Coleman,  the  Commiinlty 
Legal  C!oordlnator  for  the  American  ClvU 
Liberties  Union,  Commander  James  Rlordan, 
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and    Renault    Robinson.    President   of    the 
Alro-Amerlcan  Patrolmen's  League. 

"Subsequent  to  the  panel  discussion,  the 
Executive  Committee  or  the  Chicago  Foriun 
bad  luncheon  meetings  with  Mesere.  Rior- 
dan  and  Robinson,  respectively,  resulting  In 
a  greater  ramlllarlty  with  Police  programs  to 
promote  communications  with  minority 
communities  and  with  the  A.AJ'X.'s  Interest 
In  advancing  the  concerns  of  the  members  of 
minority  communities. 

"Based  on  the  perspective  of  police-com- 
munity relations,  and  as  concerned  citizens 
rather  than  as  advocates  of  any  cause,  we 
would  endorse  and  urge  the  Initiation  of  an 
informal  dialogue  between  you.  as  the  high- 
est representaUve  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment, and  the  leadership  of  the  AAPL. 

"We  take  this  position  because  we  feel  such 
a  dialogue  might  achieve  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

"(1)  It  would  tend  to  establish  an  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  goodwill  and  under- 
standing between  the  two  groups  at  the 
highest  levels  and  dispel  possible  suspicions 
based  on  lack  of  information. 

"(2)  It  might  lead  to  a  relationship  which 
would  help  to  minimize  the  potential  for 
violence  this  summer. 

•'(3)  It  could  contribute  to  the  positive 
evoIuUon  of  police-community  relations. 
(Indeed,  we  are  advised  you  welcome  the 
formaUon  ot  the  A.AJ.L.  as  potenUally  con- 
structive.) 

"We  trust  that  our  suggestions  are  help- 
ful, for  we  recognize  your  concern  both  for 
pubUc  safety  and  for  individual  rights.  To 
determine  your  reaction  to  our  proposal  we 
will  call  upon  you  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

"If  there  Is  any  way  In  which  our  orga- 
nization or  its  individual  members  can  be  of 
any  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  us." 

And  it  is  signed  by  the  then  Co-Chalrmen. 
Weathers  Y.  Sykes,  and  Robert  D.  Kestn- 

baum. 

Chairman  Newhowse.  For  the  record,  could 
you  tell  us  who  are  the  Board  members  of 
the  Porum? 

Mr.  DcsTXR.  We  have  no  Board  members. 
We  Just  have  a  membership  list. 

The  affairs  are  administered  by  an  Execu- 
tive Committee.  We  have  a  membership  list; 

yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Nkwhotise.  Who  are  the  chief 

officers? 

Mr  Dnsnra.  We  have  co-chairmen.  Gard- 
ner Stern.  Jr.  on  my  left,  and  myself.  Donald 
Duster. 

Chairman  NBWHoxre*.  Qo  ahead. 

Mr.  Duster.  Our  response — or  a  response 
was  received,  and  dated  June  10,  1969. 

Chairman  Nkwhottsf.  Would  you  please 
read  it. 

Mr.  DtJSTBa.  Yes. 

"Gentlemen: 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  6.  rela- 
tive to  your  concern  about  the  problem  of 
police-community  relations. 

"As  you  know,  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment shares  this  concern  and  has  mani- 
fested that  concern  by  the  Institution  of 
many  Innovative  procedures  and  organiza- 
tional restructurings.  We  have  In  our  De- 
partment a  separate  division  having  as  Its 
main  responsibility  the  establishment  of  the 
closest  of  ties  with  every  member  of  the 
community.  This  division,  the  Community 
Services  Division,  Is  headed  by  Deputy  Chief 
Samuel  Nolan,  a  man  whose  vast  range  of 
experience  and  abilities  makes  him  admira- 
bly suited  to  the  task. 

"In  your  communication  you  Indicate  that 
your  Executive  Committee  has  met  with  Dis- 
trict Commander  James  Rlordan  and  »Re- 
nault  RoblnsoQ.  president  of  the  Afro- 
American  Patrolmen's  League.  You  further 
Indicate  that  these  meetings  have  provided 
a  familiarity  with  police  programs  in  the  area 
of  community  relations.  May  I  suggest  the 
poeslblUty  that  Deputy  Chief  Nolan  might 
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be  In  the  best  possible  position  to  explain 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  in  this  area, 
since  it  is  his  main  responsibility  and  he 
has  represented  me  in  meetings  with  Mr. 
Robinson  on  other  occasions. 

"At  the  present  time.  Deputy  Chief  Nolan 
is  Involved  in  a  conference  in  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  area,  sponsored  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  in  matters  re- 
lating to  this  nation-wide  problem.  He  will, 
however,  return  to  the  city  on  June  16  at 
which  time  I  shall  request  that  he  contact 
you  to  arrange  to  discuss  this  vital  problem." 
Signed.  James  B.  Conllsk.  Jr..  Superin- 
tendent of  Police. 

Chairman  Newhotjse.  May  I  ask  If  you 
found  that  letter  either  satisfactory  or  re- 
sponsive to  your  request? 

Mr.  DusTKH.  Pound  it  satisfactory  in  a 
business-like  manner.  We  are  business  orient- 
ed, and  It  is  frequently  In  practice  to  have 
all  subordinates  completely  informed  before 
the  Executive  officers  take  anything  under 
advisement. 

We  did  contact  Deputy  Chief  Nolan.  We  did 
have  lunch  with  Deputy  Chief  Nolan. 

At  our  luncheon  meeting.  Deputy  Chief 
Nolan  agreed  that  a  meeting  between  Con- 
llsk and  the  Patrolmen's  League  would  be 
beneflcial  and  agreed  to  go  to  Superintendent 
Conllsk  and  ask  that  a  meeting  be  arranged. 
Sen.  Chxw.  Has  it  been  arranged? 
Mr.  DusTXR.  No. 

Sen.  Chkw.  Have  you  heard  from  Deputy 
Chief  Nolan  on  that? 

Mr.  Dusnai.  We  did  hear  from  Mr.  Nolan 
on  the  afternoon  of  oiu  limcheon  meeting, 
which  was  Juiy  the  3rd. 

Deputy  Chief  Nolan  called  me  and  said  that 
he  had  talked  to  Superintendent  Conllsk, 
that  a  meeting  would  take  place,  and  we 
had  one  understanding  that  the  Patrolmen's 
League  would  submit  an  item  of  agenda,  and 
items  to  be  discussed,  and  that  was  not  done 
prior  to  this  meeting. 

Sen.  Chxw.  Did  the  Patrolmen's  League 
submit  these  agenda? 

Mr.  DusTEB.  They  submitted  the  follow- 
ing— they  submitted  It  foUowlng  this  dis- 
cussion from  Deputy  Chief  Nolan  that  they 
meet. 

Sen.  Cksw.  And  what  has  been  done  sub- 
sequent to  this? 

Mr.  Duster.  There  has  been  no  official  re- 
sponse from  Superintendent  Conllsk  regard- 
ing the  request  made  by  the  I»fttrolmen's 
League  for  a  meeting. 

Sen.  Chew.  This  Is  subsequent  to  Sam  No- 
lan setting  up  the  meeting  apparently? 

Mr.  DusTxa.  This  was  a  condition  that 
Nolan  agreed  to  present  to  Conllsk  for  a 
meeting. 

In  other  words,  Nolan  felt  that  the  Super- 
intendent would  probably  meet  with  the 
Patrolmen's  League,  if  the  Patrolmen's 
League  detailed  exactly  what  they  wanted  to 
talk  about  and  not  very  broad,  general  terms 
In  bringing  about  better  relations  with  the 
community. 
Sen.  Chew.  Nothing  has  related  since  this? 
Mr.  Duster.  We  did  ask  the  Patrolmen's 
League  why  they  wanted  to  meet  with  the 
Superintendent  and  asked  that  a  meeting 
take  place. 

If  I  may  go  on,  when  Deputy  Chief  Nolan 
talked  to  and  said  that  Conllsk's  response 
had  been  negative,  that  Conllsk's  lespooM 
was  that  the  Patrolmen's  League  would  have 
to  go  through  channels,  and  Conllsk  said 
that  the  patrolmen  would  know  what  that 
meant,  or  they  could  submit  their  proposal 
to  the  Patrolmen's  representative,  Officer 
Robinson. 

Sen.  Chxw.  The  Patrolmen's  Representa- 
tive. representaUve  In  the  Police  Department? 
Mr.  Duster.  Yes. 

Sen.  Chkw.  In  other  words,  it  was  clear 
to  you  that  Superintendent  Conllsk  had  no 
Intention  of  meeting  with  the  Patrolmen's 
League? 
Mr.  Duster.  That  Is  correct. 
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Chairman  Newbousx.  Anything  further, 
Mr.  Duster? 

Mr.  duster.  Only  that  the  Patrolmen's 
League  followed  our  suggestion,  that  they 
detail  and  outline  their  program  for  a  meet- 
ing with  Conllsk,  and  sent  it  to  him  by 
registered  mall. 

They  did  In  the  letter  of  July  16th,  which 
Is  a  three-page  letter,  which  I  will  be  glad 
to  leave  with  you. 

I  have  not  talked  to  Deputy  Chief  Nolan 
to  ask  him  what  the  response  to  the  letter 
of  the  Patrolmen's  League  has  been. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Based  on  this  corre- 
spondence, have  you  been  able  to  draw  any 
conclusions? 

Mr.  Duster.  Yes.  That  there  Is  no  Inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Superintendent  Conllsk 
to  meet  with  the  President  of  the  Afro- 
American  Patrolmen's  League. 

Rep.  Collins.  What   la  the   date  of   the 
Afro-American    Patrolmen's   League's   letter 
to  Superintendent  Conllsk? 
Mr.  Duster.  July  I6th 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Could  you  speculate 
as  to  the  reasons  why  Superintendent  Con- 
llsk wouldn't  meet  with  the  Patrolmen's 
League? 

Mr  Dusmt.  Our  belief  Is  that  the  pro- 
gram, as  we  know  It  In  the  Forum,  the  Pa- 
trolmen's League  challenges  a  number  of 
existing  practices  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Do  you  think  he 
would  refuse  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of 
other  organizations,  like  the  Confederation 
of  Police,  or  the  Pratemal  Order  of  Police? 
Mr.  DU3TEB.  I  believe  he  will  refuse  to  meet 
with  organizations  that  have  power  to 
change  the  present  policies  of  the  Police  De- 
partment. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  You  mentioned  that 
there   were    some   changes   that    the   Afro-       X 
American  Patrolmen's  League  was  going  to       3  t 
offer  to  the  Police  Department  that  might       '^ 
take  Into  account  some  system  changes. 
Mr.  Duster.  Yes. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Are  you  speaking 
now  of  the  negotiations  of  the  protection  of 
the  black  community? 

Are  you  speaking  of  the  patrolmen  offering 
a  completely  different  image,  not  upon  op- 
pression? 
Mr.  Duster.  Yes.  Those  are  provided  terms. 
If  I  may  refer  to  the  letter,  because  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Patrolmen's  League  and 
I  don't  want  to  misrepresent  them. 
And  I  quote: 

"We  must  correct  the  Injustices  that  the 
minority  group  members  suffer  because  of 
Improper  or  illegal  police  service  or  action. 
Contrary  to  public  opinion,  the  League  has 
found  that  the  problem  that  affects  police 
relations  with  the  Black  community  Is  not 
caused  by  the  individual  policeman  who  acts 
improperly  or  misuses  his  authority  by  per- 
sonal design.  Rather,  it  is  the  Improperly 
constituted  structure  that  allows  the  indi- 
vidual policeman  the  relatively  unrestricted 
personal  discretion  to  act  while  under  the 
color  of  law  and.  In  many  cases,  within  the 
legal  limits  of  the  law  in  a  fashion  that  re- 
flects prejudicial  treatment." 
Chairman  Newhouse.  Is  that  all? 

Sen.  Chew.  Would  you  say  that  these 

Mr.  Duster.  If  I  may,  there  Is  one  general 
statement  I  think  will  capstiUze  It. 

"We  of  the  League  would  like  to  Join  with 
you  in  a  Joint  effort  to  exchange  Ideas  and 
discuss  ways  In  which  we,  as  an  organization 
representing  black  people,  and  you  repre- 
senting the  Police  Department  can  work  to- 
gether to  make  the  PoUce  Department  Im- 
prove Its  service  in  the  black  community  and 
gain  the  respect  of  the  black  citizens.  This, 
of  course.  Is  not  an  easy  task.  Many  changes 
In  police  procedures,  both  on  the  street  and 
In  the  station,  stronger  Internal  discipline, 
new  procedures  for  handling  cltlxen  com- 
plaints, a  reorganization  of  the  Pollce-Oom- 
monlty   Relations   Division,    better   trained 


supervisors,  and  an  Increase  in  Negro  person- 
nel are  only  a  few  of  the  measures  deeply 
affecting  poUce  work  that  need  modification 
and/or  change."  ,  _^    - 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Anything  further? 
I'm  sorry.  Senator  Chew. 
Sen  Chew.  In  other  words,  it  Is  yoiur  con- 
clusion that  the  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  has  in  fact  Ignored 
the  things  that  were  listed  In  the  letter  as 
not  being  existing,  and  Is  that  what  would 
be  about  your  summation? 

Mr.  Duster.  I  know  he  has  Ignored  re- 
sponding to  the  letter. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Gentlemen,  you 
have  been  very  patient.  You  have  sat  with 
us  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  stern,  you  haven't  even  had  a  chance 
to  get  to  the  microphone. 

Would  you  introduce  yourself,  and  would 
you  spell  out  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  us? 

Mr  Stern.  My  name  is  Gardner  H.  Stern, 
Jr  and  as  Mr.  Duster  Indicated,  I  am  a 
Co-chairman  of  the  Chicago  Porum  and 
among  the  members  of  the  current  Executive 
Committee  are  the  two  of  us,  Mr.  Gordon 
Hegwood,  Mr.  John  Montgomery,  Mr.  Peter 
Hustlng,  Mr.  Gerald  Hines. 

We  have  a  new  Executive  Committee,  and 
Mr  Phillip  Ginsberg.  And  all  of  these  gen- 
tlemen are  either  executives  In  their  own 
buslnes,  or  in  the  City,  or  in  one  case  or 
another  with  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School. 

Chairman  Newhouse.  Any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Sen.  Chew.  Yes.  I  want  to  ask  him  one 
quesUon  U  I  may. 

What  has  been  done  toward  weeding  out 
the  bigoted  white  police  officers  that  operate 
unlavrtuUy  In  the  black  community? 

Mr.  Stern.  That.  Senator.  Isn't  really  our 
role  as  an  organization.  And  we  have  not 
really  addressed  ourselves  to  that  very  defi- 
nite problem,  but  that  is  not  our  primary 
function  as  an  organization. 

Sen.  Chew.  Well,  insofar  as  you  are  Chi- 
cago's relations  from  the  conversaUonal  end 
of  it,  have  you  thought  about  this?  This  Is 
the  real  crux  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department. 

Mr.  Stern.  Very  definitely.  As  a  result  of 
our  panel  last  February,  during  which  time 
we  first  became  exposed  as  an  organization 
to  the  point  of  view  of  the  AAPL,  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  panel,  we  recognize  that  the 
AAPL  had  a  valid  position. 

And  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  to  meet  with 
Superintendent  Conllsk,  we  might  bring 
together  the  two  points  of  view  and  might 
result  in  some  Improvement  in  community 
relationships,  which  would  Include  the 
handling  of  bigoted  white  poUcemen. 

Sen.  Chew.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  some  police  departments  throughout 
the  country,  and  I  find  that  the  Community 
Relations  Department  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  is  more  or  less  a  myth. 
Have  you  had  any  concern  on  It? 
Mr.  Duster.  May  I  re^wnd  to  that. 
When  we  met  with  Deputy  Chief  Nolan, 
there— this  Is  not  hearsay— he  told  me  that 
he  recommended  to  Superintendent  Conllsk, 
that    ConlUk    meet    with    the    Patrohnen's 
League,  and  responded— the  response  be  for 
the   Patrolmen  to  go  through   channels  or 
through  the  Patrolmen's  representative. 

Here  we  have  a  Deputy  Chief  who  has 
been  told.  "I  am  not  taking  your  advice,  but 
send  to  me  a  patrolman.  Officer  OTBrien.  If 
he  feels— If  he  tells  me.  I  might  do  it." 

I  believe  you  are  right.  We  do  have  a  myth 
so  far  as  any  postiive  power  In  that  fashion 
Is  concerned. 

Sen.  Chew.  I  feel  that  the  Director  of 
Community  Relations  la  a  shlll  for  going  Into 
the  office,  his  power  Is  limited  to  nothing. 
and  he  U  an  excellent  poUce  officer,  and 
should  be  placed  In  a  position  where  he 
oould  use  his  talents. 
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But  still  he  is  like  white  companies  put- 
ting a  black  man  at  the  front  door  In  token- 
ism, and  I  think  this  is  what  has  happened. 
I  would  Uke  to  see  your  organization,  for 
Instance,  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  kind  of 
personnel  that  the  Department  has,  that  are 
roaming  in  the  black  communities  and  not 
only  are  they  abusing  the  citizens  physical- 
ly but  they  seem  to  have  a  habit  of  taking  a 
lot  of  money  out  of  the  community  from 
people  in  business. 

And  since  you  are  structured  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  thU  definitely  should  be  looked 
into.  I  know  of  many  people  that  have  come 
to  my  office  and  have  complained  about  po- 
Uce harassing  people  in  business,  especlaUy 
taverns,  Uquor  stores,  and  how  they  set  up 
arrests  In  various  taverns  where  the  people 
have  not  lovmd  the  way  to  funnel  the  money 
Into  the  headquarters. 

And  things  of  that  nature.  I  think  your 
organization    could    be   very   vital.    As   you 
know,  I  have  called  for  the  removal  of  the 
Task   Force,    because   they    are   aU— almoet 
operating   In   the   black   communities,   and 
they    saturate    and   harass   the    citizens.    I 
have  called  for  the  bigoted  white  poUceman 
to   be   reassigned   and   brought   up   on   the 
style  and  educational  culture  of  black  people. 
I  have  called  on  the  Mayor  and  asked  for 
the  support  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police, 
and  the  response  I  have  got  has  been  nothing 
from  either  gentleman,  and  If  your  organi- 
zation in  these  kinds  of  hearings  can  center 
yoxirself  on  these  things,  it  would  be  helpful. 
Mr.  Duster.  If  I  may  respond,  I  think  you 
are  absolutely  right  with  our  Involvement 
with  the  Patrolmen's  League.  It  cannot  be 
done,    however,   without    the    changes    and 
your  suggestions  cannot  be  brought  about 
by  a  group  like  the  Chicago  Porum. 

The  restructuring  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  wlU  take  stem  pressure,  which 
we  in  our  smaU  way  will  try  to  bring  about, 
if  we  can  bring  into  this  relationship  other 
organizations  that  do  have  the  power  to 
bring  about  change. 

Then  I  think  we  will  have  fulfilled  a  very 
vital  function.  But  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  the  Chicago  PoUce  Depart- 
ment, we  are  trying  to  hit  an  elephant  with 
a  baseball  bat. 
Rep.  Washincton.  I  have  one  question  of 

Mr.  Stem.  _         ,.  „  w 

We  are  here  because  Officer  Renault  Rob- 
inson alleges  he  has  been  harassed  by  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  because  of  hU 
involvement  In  the  Afro-American  Patrol- 
men's League. 

If  that  is  true,  as  a  fact-finding  commit- 
tee obviously  I  would  like  to  know  why.  Per- 
haps the  conclusion  or  the  answer  to  my 
question  is  Involved  with  Mr.  Duster's  re- 
sponse as  to  why  Superintendent  Conllsk 
would  not  cooperate  vrtth  the  Afro-American 
Patrolmen's  League;   to- wit,  his  answer  was 

this: 

The  Afro-American  Patrolmen  s  League 
posing  a  chaUenge  to  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  in  the  area  of  reform,  which  the 
structure  is  not  wllUng  to  concede  to. 

It  would  therefore  follow  that  they  would 
be  opposed  to  the  prime  mover  of  that  orga- 
nization. Officer  Renault  Robinson,  because 
he  represents  a  chaUenge  to  remove  the  hier- 
archy from  the  PoUce  Department. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr   Stern.  Yes,  I  would,  completely. 

Chairman    NEvraoxrsE.  Gentlemen,    thank 

you. 

(Witnesses  excused.) 

Chairman  Newhouse.  This  Committee 
Hearing  is  now  adjourned  to  a  date  one  week 
from  today,  Friday,  at  the  same  place,  at 
10  (X)  o'cloeik  ajn.,  at  which  time  ^*  ^• 
pect  to  present  witnesses  who  will  be  leaden 
of  community  organizations,  attorneys  who 
are  working  attorneys  In  the  criminal  prac- 
tice who  have  some  knowledge  about  poUce 
practices. 

We  are  going  to  again  Issue  an  invlUUon 
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to  Superintendent  Conllsk  to  apptu.  We 
hope  he  wUl  do  so. 

Thank  you.  very  much,  for  your  patience. 

I  Whereupon  the  hearing  in  the  above- 
entitled  matter  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10:00  o'clock  ajn.  {Friday.  October 
17,  1969,  at  the  same  place.) 


Aro-Amsrican  Patrolmen's 

Lbacxte  or  Chicaoo, 

July  16. 1969. 
Mr.  James  B.  Conlisk,  Jr., 
Superintendent,  Chicago  Police  Department, 

Chicago,  111. 
Subject:  Conference  between  the  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  League  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  PoUce. 
Dear    Mr.    Conlisk:    The    Afro- American 
PatroUnen's  League,  as  you  know.  Is  an  <w- 
ganlzatton  of  black  poUcemen  who  formed 
Ui  order  to  seek  solutions  to  the  growing 
"problems"  between  the  "poUce  department 
and  the  Black  community."  Being  profes- 
sional poUcemen  and  also  Black  citizens  and 
members  of  the  Black  community,  we  are 
primarily   qualified  to  know  the  causes  ai 
wnfllct  between  the  poUce  institution  and 
Black  people.  . 

There  is  no  doubt  In  our  minds  thatthe 
police  department  Is  a  neceesary  t^^°^ 
ht  government.  We  also  feel  that  no  pubUc 
institution  now  In  exLstenoe  is  without  flaw. 
Moreover  there  Is  no  Institution  wl^n 
the  government  that  has  a  greater  <1^««*»« 
responslblUty  tiian  the  poUce  dfP«?f«°^ 
By  any  objective  standards  the  Chi<»go 
Police  Department  ranks  high  amongpoUce 
departinents.  not  only  in  this  «>«°a7b"* 
also  in  the  world.  We  of  the  League  know 
that  the  problems  facing  the  poUM  depart- 
ment a  decade  ago  were  much  ^ercnt  in 
complexity  that  they  are  today  No  one  wlU 
deny  the  fact  that  the  poUce  function  has 
come  under  alone  scnitlny  from  all  areas  of 
this  society,  tocludlng  the  federal  govera- 

"^T^ay  the  League  would  Uke  to  join  with 
you  in  a  joint  effort  to  exchange  Ideas  and 
discuss  ways  In  which  we  as  an  organlzatiOTi 
representing  black  people  and  you  "Present- 
ing the  police  department  can  come  together 
to  make  the  poUce  departinent  improve  Its 
service  and  the  Black  community  a°?,Ka|^^ 
the  respect  of  the  Black  citizens  ThU  of 
course,  is  not  an  easy  tiisk.  Many  changes  in 
poUce  procedures,  both  on  the  street  and  in 
toe  station,  sti^nger  internal  discipline,  new 
procedures  for  handUng  criteria  complaints, 
a  reorganization  of  tiie  Police-Community 
Relations  Division,  better  trained  supervisors. 
and  an  Increase  in  Negro  personnel  are  only 
a  few  of  the  measures  deeply  affecting  poUce 
work  that  need  modification  and/or  chimge. 
The  Impetus  for  change  must  rest  with 
the  police  department  because  they  »"  »P- 
point«l  public  servanU  with  the  sworn  duty 
S^  serve  knd  protect  aU  citizens  In  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner  and  to  the  best  of  their 

We  must  correct  the  Injustices  that  the 
minority  group  members  suffer  ^>^^  °^ 
Unproper  or  lUegal  police  service  or  action^ 
Contrary  to  pubUc  optoion,  the  I^sague  has 
found  tiiat  the  problem  that  affects  poUce 
relations  with  the  BUck  community  U  not 
caused  by  the  Individual  poUceman  who  acts 
improperly  or  misuses  his  authority  by  per- 
soikl  design.  Rather,  it  Is  the  i^P'J^P^^jJ 
constituted  stiructure  Uoat  aUows  the  in- 
dividual poUceman  the  relatively  unre- 
stricted personal  discretion  to  act  whUe  un- 
der the  color  of  law  and.  In  many  oases,  vrtth- 
in  the  legal  Umlte  of  ttie  law  in  a  fashion 
that  reflects  preJudlcUl  treatinent. 

The  League  has  worked  In  the  Black  com- 
munity with  many  different  community 
(troups  and  organizations.  In  some  cases  we 
did  not  condone  the  stated  purposes  of  some 
of  the  organizations.  However,  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  from  all  the  dUTerent 
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community  groups  and  youtH  organizations 
Is  that  unless  the  legitimate  grievances  re- 
lating to  the  police  ore  confronted  by  the 
poUce  admlnlstraUon.  the  avoidance  of  loes 
of  life  and  damage  to  property  will  be  im- 
possible. . ,. 

The  League  feels  that  you  are  a  prudent 
man  and  that  you  realize  your  responsibil- 
ity to  the  police  officers  under  yoxir  com- 
mand and  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
We  believe  you  will  vise  aU  of  your  Influence 
to  improve  police  service  In  this  city,  and 
avoid  conflict  and  loss  of  life  between  po- 
licemen and  minority  groups.  We  further  feel 
that  your  ability  to  carry  out  your  duty  is 
hindered  by  lack  of  certain  Information  and 
objective  facts  concerning  the  poUce  depart- 
ment and  its  relationship  to  minority  groups. 
Being  the  top  administrator  of  Uiis  depart- 
ment is  a  difficult  position.  You  must  rely 
on  information  received  from  secondary 
sources  In  order  to  make  the  decisions  made 
by  top  level  subordinates  who  sometimes 
are  themselves  ill-advlsed  is  a  buUt-in  prob- 
lem of  management. 

Race,  national  origin,  religion,  age.  em- 
ployment, education  and  residency  are  only 
a  few  of  the  major  dUferencee  that  affect 
police  work.  PoUcemen  know  what  steps  to 
take  when  the  law  is  violated.  However,  gen- 
eral crime  and  social  violence  or  civil  dis- 
order are  different  problems  and  must  be 
handled  in  different  ways.  Criminals  and 
minority  protestors  both  violate  the  law, 
but  there  Is  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  two  and  the  poUce  department  must  re- 
flect the  difference. 

The  bulk  of  police  work  today  Is  Involving 
social  and  domestic  problems.  In  order  for 
the  poUce  to  be  effective  In  handling  these 
situations,  a  knowledge  of  the  culture,  hab- 
its and  customs  of  the  people  is  a  necessary 
tool  that  today's  policeman  must  have  at 
his  command.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
to  Ignore  the  differences  in  people  when  per- 
forming the  poUce  function  will  tend  to 
create  unnecessary  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
the  people  wWch  are  In  turn  met  by  superior 
force  on  the  part  of  the  policeman.  This  Is 
an  example  of  an  ^mnecessary  problem  and 
its  unnecessary  escalation  because  ol  Im- 
proper police  actions. 

The  purpose  of  our  meeting  will  not  be  a 
discussion  of  Improved  employment  condi- 
tions for  our  membership  or  the  usual  de- 
mands of  the  organized  labor  representation 
provided  by  other  poUce  organizations.  Ours 
Is  a  desire  to  improve  the  structures  through 
which  the  police  department  deals  with  the 
solution  of  social  and  domestic  problems  in 
minority  areas— principally  in  black  minor- "^ 
Ity  areas.  It  U  a  matter  of  urgent  concern 
because  we  beUeve  that  otir  suggesOons  will 
not  only  improve  the  image  of  the  entire 
poUce  force  and  further  the  cause  of  Justice 
but,  further,  we  believe  it  will  save  the  city 
from  the  eventual  cataclysm  which  has  so 
often  been  predicted. 

The  plan  to  deal  directly  with  you  is  based 
on  our  conviction  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
degree  of  escalaUon  of  hatred  against  police 
and  would  like  to  employ  an  alternative  to 
massive  escalation  of  weaponry  and  retalia- 
tion. Our  participation  In  the  social  struggles 
of  Blacks  has  given  us  a  new  Image  which 
enables  us  to  give  a  credible  witness  to  the 
alienated  if  and  when  the  department  Is 
ready  to  show  the  proper  regard  for  their 
legitimate  requests.  It  behooves  the  depart- 
ment to  make  this  move  and  employ  this 
moment  of  truth  and  reconciliation  between 
black  citizens  and  black  policemen  to  set 
new  goals  and  adopt  healthier  attitudes  in 
building  a  city  where  Justice  will  be  pursued 
with  compassion  by  an  aware  police  depart- 
ment. 

Proposed  topics  of  discussion  for  the  first 
meeting: 

(A)  RelaUonshlp   of   the  League  to   the 
Chicago  Police  Department. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(B)  Discussion  of  A.A.P.L.  suggestions  for 
an  improved  Chicago  Police  Department 
Order  or  priority  and  convenient  method  of 
testing  and  Implementing  proposals. 

(C)  Discussion  of  other  participants  nec- 
essary to  Insure  the  success  of  our  efforts  In 
improving  the  PoUce  Department  of  the  City 
of  Chicago. 

Sincerely, 

Renattlt  a.  Robinson, 

President. 


August  19,  1970 


August  19,  1970 


Questions 


No.  1  No.  2  No.  3 

by«»inty  Good     Fair    Poor     Yes      No     Yes       No 


NEW  MEXICO  CITIZENS  RESPOND 
TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or   NZW  KTZICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents 
of  New  Mexico's  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict have  expressed  strong  opinions  on 
a  number  of  important  naUonal  Issues  in 
their  answers  to  my  recent  voter  ques- 
tiormaire. 

Over  40,000  Individuals  in  all  14  coim- 
Ues  of  northern  New  Mexico  took  the 
time  to  think  over  my  questions  and  send 
in  their  answers.  The  actual  number  of 
questionnaires  returned  numbered  22,456 
with  most  responding  for  both  him  and 

her. 

I  am  grateful  to  those  many  citizens 
for  their  efforts,  and  I  draw  encourage- 
ment from  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
are  willing  to  take  an  active  interest  In 
government  and  in  their  elected  repre- 
sentative in  Washington. 

The  questions  read  as  follows: 

QUESTIONNAIBE 

1.  What  is  your  opinion  of  President 
Nixon's   handling   of    the   Vietnam    war? 

2.  If  inflation  continues,  should  wage  and 
price  controls  be  considered? 

3.  Do  you  favor  ending  the  draft  and  creat- 
ing a  volunteer  army? 

The  answers  to  these  first  three  ques- 
tions are  as  follows: 

|ln  percenll 


San  Miguel: 

Hi?. 59.4 

Hers 55.3 

Santa  Fe: 

His 54.6 

Hers 48.2 

Taos: 

His -  44.6 

Hers 42.1 

Torrance: 

His 68.8 

Hers 64.3 

Unw";  CO  1 

His 59.7 

Hen 68.9 


16.3 
21.5 

18.2 
11.1 

11.2 
21.1 

18.8 
21.4 

31.0 
24.6 


24.1 
23.2 

27.2 
40.7 

44.2 
36.8 

12.4 
14.3 

9.3 
6.5 


87.3 
92.2 

66.5 
75.2 

79.1 
79.0 

66.9 
81.1 

68.4 
81.2 


12.7 
7.8 

33.5 
24.8 

20.9 
21.0 

33.1 
18.9 

31.6 
18.8 


64.6 
59.5 

42.9 
65.4 

54.2 
57.9 

44.4 
61.1 

38.9 
49.3 


35.4 
40.5 

57.1 
34.6 

45.8 
42.1 

55.6 
38.9 

61.1 
50.7 


4.  Controlling  Inflation:  View  of  voters  In 
New  Mexico's  First  District — 

In  order  to  keep  federal  spending  In  bal- 
ance with  income.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
further  cut  the  national  budget.  Any  cuts 
should  be  made  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Foreign  aid. 

2.  Space. 

3.  Federal  construction. 

4.  Welfare. 

5.  Defense. 

6.  Labor  training  programs. 

7.  Education  programs. 

8.  Health  programs. 

9.  Antipollution  programs. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of 
the  response  to  this  question  was  the 
number  of  people  who  took  the  time  and 
trouble  to  add  Individual  comments  on 
Items  they  felt  to  be  of  special  impor- 
tance. It  Is  significant  that  by  far  the 
greatest  concern  was  with  the  high  cost 
of  Just  running  our  Government,  and  es- 
pecially about  the  high  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  Congress  itself.  I  am  glad  that 
voters  are  keeping  an  eye  on  us  here  in 
Washington,  and  I  hope  they  continue  to 

do  so.  J     X      . 

I  again  want  to  thank  the  residents  of 
the  first  district  for  sharing  with  me 
their  thoughts  on  these  issues. 


Questions 


PORTSMOUTH  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
CITED  FOR  OUTSTANDING  PER- 
FORMANCE IN  COST  REDUCTION 


No.  1  No.  2  No.  3 

Responses — ~  "UTI       Zl 

by  county  Good     Fair    Poor     Yes      No     Ye*       No 


75.7 
78.4 


Total  1st  dis- 

"'His 51.7  24.7  23.6 

Hers 51.1  24.6  24.3 

BwnalHIo:  .    , 

His 50.6  27.9  21.5 

Hen 55.3  25.4  21.3 

"^""i    41.7  20.8  37.5    73.1 

Hen 39.8  25.3  34.9    714 

Guadalupe: 

Hb. 62.5  25.3  12.2 

Hers 63.6  18.4  18.0 

"•"'h'S: 71.4  14.2  14.4 

Hers 20.3  59.8  19.9 

Los  Alamos:  „ 

His     5a2  20.7  29.1 

Hen 37.4  31.4  31.2 

****tib     44.4    27.6    27.8 

Hen 33.1    41.7    25.2 

**"Hi« 75.3  14.1  10.6 

Hen 67.5  27.8  5.7 

Rio  Arriba:  „  .   ..  „ 

His     37.0  33.2  29.8    88.9 

Hen 28.6  4Z.9  28.6    90.9 

^"l?^-      ..68.4    15.6    16.0 
Hers......  61.1    22.2    16.7 


24.3 
21.6 


75.3    24.7 
76.8    23.2 


53.9 
61.8 

55.7 
64.6 


26.9    66.8 
29.6    61.9 


93.8 
91.7 

85.7 
79.4 

72.7 
86.7 

77.8 
83.3 

76.1 
73.3 


76.2 
73.7 


6.2 
8.3 

14.3 
2a  6 

27.3 
13.3 

22.2 
16.7 

23.9 
26.7 

11.1 
9.1 

23.8 
26.3 


35.3 
24.7 

59.6 
50.8 

56.5 
58.8 

64.7 
63.6 

34.6 
37.8 

57.7 
56.5 

44.1 
44.4 


46.1 
38.2 

44.3 
35.4 

33.2 

38.1 

64.7 
75.3 

40.4 
49.2 

43.5 
41.2 

35.3 
3S.4 

65.4 
62.2 

42.3 
43.5 

55.9 
55.6 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NEW    HAMP8HIKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  a  recent  news  ar- 
ticle from  the  Portsmouth.  N.H.  Herald 
which  highlights  the  outstanding  per- 
formance of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard in  the  Department  of  Defense  cost 
reduction  program  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Since  1964.  Portsmouth  has  made  an 
exemplary  showing  in  this  program  in 
competition  with  a  total  of  nine  other 
naval  shipyards.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  consistently  high  performance 
during  the  past  6  years  has  been  achieved 
in  spite  of  the  handicap  occasioned  by 
the  pronouncement  of  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara  that  the 
shipyard  would  be  phased  out  by  1975. 

Mr  Speaker,  Portsmouth  has  again 
demonstrated  its  abiUty  to  produce  new 


ideas  for  the  improvement  of  work  tech- 
niques and  procedures  in  order  to  achieve 
real  economy  as  well  as  greater  effective- 
ness in  operation.  Once  again,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  readers  of  the  Record  the 
outstanding  contribution  being  made  to 
our  national  defense  effort  by  the  skilled 
men  and  women  of  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard. 
The  article  follows: 
SHn>TARD  Honored  fob  Cost  Reduction 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  recently  noti- 
fied  that  its   1974  closure  order  had  been 
rescinded,  has  now  been  nominated  for  a  De- 
fense   Department    award    for    outstanding 
achievement  In  cost  reduction. 

Rear  Adm.  Nathan  Sonenshlne  of  the  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command  in  Washington, 
DC.  said  the  shipyard  has  been  nominated 
for  attaining  225.6  per  cent  of  Its  assigned 
goal,  a  validated  savings  of  $3,748,200. 

The  shipyard  commander,  Capt.  Donald  H. 
Kern,  said  the  recognition  again  emphasized 
the  determinaUon  of  shipyard  employes  to 
make  Portsmouth  a  leader  among  all  naval 
shipyards. 

Twenty-five  employes  and  PERA  division, 
a  unit  within  Design  Division,  received 
awards  from  Capt.  Kern  yesterday  for  con- 
tributions to  the  cost  reduction  effort. 

Norman  R.  Turgeon,  of  Somersworth.  re- 
ceived a  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  cer- 
tificate of  merit  for  cost  reduction  actions 
totaling  $1,177,000. 

Capt.  Earl  deR  Barondes,  director,  and 
William  H.  Eckhart,  chief  engineer,  received 
the  awards  on  behaU  of  PERA  personneL 

Certificates  of  merit  for  individual  ad- 
mlnlstraUon and  wholehearted  support  of 
the  program  were  presented  to  Richard  P. 
RusseU.  27  Wyman  Ave..  Klttery;  Robert  W. 
Burton.  9  OUver  St..  New  Castle;  Michael  A. 
Cyr.  Somersworth:  Clay  B.  Tucker.  26  Down- 
ing Ct..  Exeter. 

Certificates  for  outstanding  mdlvldual 
achievement  were  presented  to: 

Henry  J.  Carpenter.  11  Lindsay  Road. 
York;  Mrs.  Christine  S.  Bllodeau,  76  State 
Road.  EUot:  Warren  C.  Galle.  32  Beach  Road, 
Eliot;  Gordon  A.  Pemald,  126  Main  St.,  EUot: 
John  F.  Lincoln  Jr..  Poyes  Lane.  Klttery 
Point;  Robert  W.  Randall.  Norwood  Farms 
Road.  York  Harbor;  James  G.  Tarling,  Old 
Post  Road,  Klttery;  James  H.  Pike  HI.  Salis- 
bury. Mass.;  Domenlco  DlBona,  Dover;  Roger 
A.  Blouin,  New  Road.  Newmarket;  Kenneth 
D.  Lurvey.  9  Winchester  St..  Portsmouth: 
John  K.  Hall.  Sweetbrlar  Lane,  Hampton: 
Paul  E.  Moody,  6  Gray  Ave.,  Portsmouth. 

Also.  Paul  W.  Smith.  Portsmouth  Ave.. 
Stratham;  James  A.  Coellner,  2  Blake  Lane. 
Hampton;  Richard  M.  Grossman,  6  Pamela 
Drive.  Portsmouth;  George  W.  Marston. 
Dover;  William  J.  Mlrmon  Jr..  4  Bonnie 
Drive.  Exeter,  and  Bernard  L.  Bergeron, 
Dover. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  made  this  invtision  and  occupa- 
tion particularly  shocking  was  the  fact 
that  Czechoslovakia  had  been  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  since  February  1948.  A  few 
trifling  political  and  economic  reforms 
which  had  encouraged  the  people  to  be- 
lieve that  a  brighter  day  was  dawning 
were  more  than  the  tyrants  in  the  Krem- 
lin could  stand. 

Like  its  imhappy  neighbor,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  has  experienced  but  a 
brief  interval  of  freedom.  Just  before 
World  War  I  drew  to  a  close,  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  secured  their  independence 
from  the  disintegrating  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire. 

Nowhere  was  the  infant  nation  of 
Czechoslovakia  greeted  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm than  in  the  United  States, 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  had  gone  in  search  of  the  free- 
dom that  had  been  denied  them  by  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy.  Unfortunately, 
their  enthusiasm  was  short-lived,  as  the 
new  nation's  independence  was  extin- 
guished by  National  Socialist  Germany 

in  1939.  „  ^ 

The  end  of  World  War  H  brought 
about  the  exchange  of  one  set  of  masters 
for  another.  National  socialism  was  dead 
but  Marxian  socialism  was  still  very 
much  alive.  The  Communists  gradually 
took  over  and  have  controlled  Czecho- 
slovakia ever  since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
have  suffered  much  through  the  centu- 
ries. We  know  that  their  Christian  faith 
win  sustain  them  through  the  dark  and 
diflQcult  days  that  lie  ahead  and  that  de- 
spair will  never  overtake  them. 

Next  Friday  will  truly  be  the  Soviet 
Day  of  Shame,  a  reminder  of  the  horrors 
of  2  years  earlier.  Let  us  on  that  day 
lift  our  voices  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and 
pray  that  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  will 
soon  be  free  again. 


COMPETmVE  BIDDINa 


THE  SOVIET  DAY  OF  SHAME 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  niiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  August  17  marks  the  second  anniver- 
stuy  of  the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Empire.  It  was  on  August  20 
and  21, 1968.  that  half  a  million  Russian, 
Polish.  East  German.  Hungarian,  and 
Bulgarian  troops  crossed  the  borders  of 
this  small  nation  and  brutally  subju- 
gated it. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTtVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  recently 
received  by  me  from  Michael  Baker,  Jr., 
of  Michael  Baker,  Jr.,  Inc.,  consulting 
engineers,  planners,  and  surveyors. 

Mr.  Baker  calls  attention  to  a  problem 
existing  In  the  area  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  professional  services.  As 
Mr.  Baker  points  out  in  his  letter,  com- 
petitive bidding  is  the  best  way  to  get 
the  lowest  price  for  a  product,  but  not 
necessarily  the  best  method  of  getting 
professional  services  where  quality  and 
safety  are  especially  important. 
The  material  follows : 

MicHAEi.  Baksr.  Jr..  Inc.. 
Rochester,  Pa.,  August  10. 1970. 
Hon.  James  G.  Pulton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Bay  burn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.  ^   ^    .. 

Deab  Congressman  Fulton  :  Please  find  at- 
tached a  copy  of  page  30  of  the  August  8, 
1970  issue  of  the  Bvisiness  Week  magazine. 
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I  have  circled  the  article  entitled  "Pentagon 
wants  engineers  to  talk  price." 

I  ask  you  to  exert  your  Infiuence  to  stop 
this  trend  in  Government  of  getting  "com- 
petitive prices"  for  professional  services. 

We  in  private  practice  in  professional  en- 
gineering are  required  to  be  licensed  as  Pro- 
fessional Engineers.  This  requires  education 
and  experience  and  the  taking  of  written 
examinations  of  two  days'  duration.  It  is 
required  in  each  State  for  the  protection 
of  the  pubUc's  health,  welfare  and  safety. 
I  am  personally  registered  in  48  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Engineers  are  professionals  Just  the  same  as 
Attorneys  and  Doctors.  Having  three  Doctors 
submit  a  bid  lot  performance  of  a  surgical 
appendectomy  operation  does  not  guarantee 
you  will  get  the  best  quality  performance. 
The  same  Is  true  In  submitting  bids  on  en- 
gineering for  government  projects. 

All  State  Laws  recognize  that  the  public's 
health,  welfare  and  safety  must  be  l»e- 
dominant  in  the  determination  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  ESiglneer  to  perform  the  pro- 
fessional service.  Price  is  secondary  and  is 
negotiated  between  the  client  and  the  en- 
gineer or  architect  after  the  client  has  se- 
lected a  firm  presenting  the  best  qualifica- 
tions to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  client. 

I  write  to  ask  you  to  Intercede  with  the 
Government  to  stop  this  effort  to  acquire  and 
require  "competitive  bids"  for  professional 
service.  The  most  efficient  professional  serv- 
ice in  the  taxpayers'  Interest  will  come  by  the 
selection  of  firms  qualified  to  perform  the 
service  in  the  public's  interest.  Initial  "bid- 
ding" price  does  not  necessarily  determine 
efficiency  or  quality  to  protect  the  public's 
life,  health  and  safety. 

I  would  indeed  be  grateful  for  your  help 
and  support  in  response  to  this  request. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mtchaki.  Bakxr,  Jr. 

Pentagon  Wants  Engikeers  To  Tai.k  Price 

The  Pentagon  is  trying  to  pressure  archi- 
tects and  engineers  into  competing  for  con- 
tracts on  the  basis  of  i»lce.  but  they  are  re- 
sisting the  idea. 

StUl,  the  Defense  Dept.  wants  to  try.  Un- 
less blocked  by  Congress,  It  plans  a  one-year 
test  In  the  Sacramento  district  of  the  Army 
CcHps  of  Engineers  and  in  the  Charleston 
district  of  the  Navy  facUiUes  engineering 
command. 

Under  the  experiment,  architectural  and 
engineering  ffrms  would  submit  technical 
proposals  accompanied  by  sealed-price  esti- 
mates for  contracts  of  more  than  $10,000. 
Contract  virtnners  would  tentatively  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  the  technical  proposals. 
Then  the  sealed  prices  would  be  looked  at  to 
determine  who  really  wins. 

If  Defense  decides  that  comparison  Bh<H>- 
ping  saves  money,  private  industry  might 
move  in  the  same  direction. 


COMMENTS  ON  COLLECTIVE 
''  BARGAINING 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Fnday,  August  14. 1970 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  August  12,  Lane  Kirkland. 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
addressed  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  Convention  held 
in  Denver.  Colo. 

Mr.  Kirkland's  comments  on  collec- 
tive bargaining  are  interesting  and 
enlightening. 
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Without  objection  I  Include  his  address 
in  the  Record: 

COMMXNTS     OK      COIXXCTIVS      BA«OAnnNO 

I  want  first  to  tell  you  of  the  high  regard 
in  which  the  API^-CIO  holdB  this  union  and 
Its  President.  John  Orlner.  That  regard  is 
shared  by  all  of  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Executive  CouncU.  Brother  Grlner  has  been 
a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  less  than 
a  year,  yet  he  has  already  made  a  lasting 
contribution  to  the  policy-making  work  of 
the  Executive  CouncU. 

He  Is  a  fine  trade  union  leader  who  really 
works  at  his  trade  and.  day-ln  and  day-out. 
gives  the  members  of  this  union  his  total 
concern  and  devotion. 

I  want  also  to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  a  group  of  workers  too  often  abused— or 
as  best  taken  for  granted— the  workers  you 
represent,  the  dedicated  civil  servants  of  the 
United  States.  .™.^„„ 

One  of  the  popular  sports  In  America, 
widely  encouraged  by  the  press.  Is  the  game 
of  kicking  the  federal  worker  around  a  bit. 
No  matter  what  the  economic  problem, 
the  federal  answer  to  fiscal  crises  U  always 
the  same— cut  the  federal  payroll,  eliminate 
lobs,  refuse  pay  Increases,  scoff  at  the  serv- 
ices of  federal  workers,  make  the  federal 
worker  bear  the  brunt  every  time. 

The  AFL-CIO  does  not  enjoy  that  sport, 
and  we  stronglv  disagree  with  that  approach. 
We  believe  that  America  should  be  proud 
of  Its  public  workers. 

They  are  fine,  hard-working,  conscien- 
tious—and  underpaid— men  and  women. 
They  deserve  better  from  their  employer— 
the  federal  government. 

And  the  way  they  can  achieve  betterment 
is  through  collective  bargaining.  I  "»  sure 
you  are  going  to  win  It  and  the  AJTi-CIO  is 
going  to  help  you  win  It. 

I  want  to  register  another  vigorous  objec- 
tion—to  the  phony  claim  of  some  that  federal 
workers  are  somewhat  so  different  a  breed 
that  they  shouldn't  have  the  right  other 
workers  enjoy,  the  right  to  freely  determine 
their  own  economic  destiny.  I  refer,  of  course. 
to  unionism— to  united  action— to  collec- 
tively and  freely  negotiate  the  conditions 
of  work  and  pay  and  standartls  that  will 
exist  In  federal  employment. 

Federal  workers  have  exactly  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  all  workers.  They  need  an 
adequate  Income,  sound  Job  security,  realistic 
protections  against  the  hazards  of  Illness  and 
old  age.  and  the  opportunity  to  make  tomor- 
row better  than  today.  All  workers— no 
matter  what  color  collar  they  wear  or  no 
matter  who  their  employer— want  to  clothe, 
house  educate  and  care  for  their  families^ 

I  know  you  agree— that's  why  you  are  here 
as  representatives  of  your  fellow  workers,  at 
a  union  convention. 

And  I  am  sure  federal  workers  agree.  That  s 
why  the  growth  chart  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees  Is  en- 
couraging. 

So  I  congratulate  you— on  giving  us  such 
a  fine  Executive  Council  member  as  John 
Orlner.  on  your  adherence  to  the  traditions 
and  standards  of  the  world's  greatest  self- 
help  organization,  the  trade  union  move- 
ment- on  your  record  of  growth  In  numbers, 
in  strength,  and  In  dedication;  and  In  your 
help  to  the  rest  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. _.  , 
l«t  me  report  to  you  about  the  record  or 
the  American  trade  union  movement  as  rep- 
resented by  the  AFL-CIO  In  the  last  year. 

It  has  been  a  very  eventfiU  one.  In  Indus- 
try after  IndusUy,  higher  wage  settlement* 
have  begun  to  move  toward  equity— to  nar- 
row the  Inflation  gap  and  reach  toward^ 
more  equitable  comparison  with  industry's 
record  profits. 
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The  labor  movement,  along  with  our  allies 
in  the  civil  rights  movement,  has  twice  suc- 
cessfully defended  the  Integrity  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of 
this  land.  We  have—  again  on  behalf  of  aU 
the  people— secured  a  measure  of  tax  ref  onn, 
and  helped  secure  real  progress  on  a  long  list 
of  social  legislative  goals. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  review  aU  or 
labor's  recent  achievements,  which  demon- 
strate. I  believe,  that  the  American  trade 
union  movement  was  never  more  aUve  and 
active  than  It  la  today,  and  that  It  la  the 
most  effective  force  for  social  and  economic 
progress  at  work  In  America. 

I  want  to  talk  about  three  great,  historic 
victories  of  recent  months.  Each  of  them 
was  a  mUestone  In  labor's  long  fight  for  the 
right  of  every  American  to  Join  a  union  and 
take  a  voice  In  his  own  economic  deetlny— 
to  bargain  with  his  employer  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  he  wlU  do  his 
share  of  the  nation's  work. 

I  mean  the  strike  at  General  Electric,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life  for  farm  workers,  and 
the  breakthrough  of  your  feUow  govenmient 
workers  in  the  postal  service  into  real,  mean- 
ingful, collective  bargaining. 

All  three  of  these  achievements  are  vic- 
tories for  the  entire  labor  movement,  as  weU 
as  for  the  imlon  members  directly  affected. 
Each  of  the  three  has  some  meaning  for 
members  of  the  AFGE. 

The  General  Electric  strike,  of  course,  was 
a  batUe  to  defend  the  basic  principle  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Any  of  today's  giant  corporations  Is.  in  ef- 
fect a  government  within  a  government.  But 
none  has  any  of  the  elements  of  a  demo- 
cratic government.  Each  Is  operated  as  an 
authoritarian  regime. 

Unions  were  created  to  balance  their  power 
over  working  people.  And  35  years  ago  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  vras  passed  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  unions  are  essen- 
tial If  American  workers  are  to  remain  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Instead  of  corporate  subjects. 

General  Electric  has  loiig  been  the  chief 
citadel  of  opposition  to  that  principle.  It  re- 
fused to  r«ally  recognize  that  Its  employees 
had  a  right  to  advance  goals  of  their  own. 
and  It  refused  to  do  business  with  their 
elected  spokesmen. 

So  the  General  Electric  strike  was,  at  bot- 
tom, a  test  of  democratic  principles,  of  the 
people's  right  to  speak  on  their  own  behalf. 

Other  corporate  governments,  of  course, 
supported  and  applauded  GE's  position.  If 
trade  unionism  had  been  destroyed  at  GE, 
the  door  would  have  been  opened  for  attacks 
on  unions  everywhere. 

But,  of  course,  that  didn't  happen.  The 
150.000  strikers  refused  to  be  shaken  by  any 
v/eapon  In  the  corporate  arsenal.  And  they 
had*  the  full  support  of  all  of  their  trade 
union  brothers  and  sisters. 

Members  of  this  union  played  their  full 
share  In  winning  that  victory,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  AFIx-CIO  and  the  strikers  I  would 
like  to  thank  everyone  here  for  the  financial 
and  moral  support  that  sustained  the  morale 
of  the  strikers  and  made  victory  possible. 
You  were  among  those  who  contributed 
more  money  than  has  ever  before  been  raised 
to  win  a  strike.  You  were  among  those  who 
helped  make  the  boycott  of  GE  products  the 
most  successful  action  of  Its  kind  ever  un- 
dertaken. 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  you  are  among 
those  who  have  a  share  In  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory. Because  of  the  GE  strike,  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  Is  more  secure.  And 
the  vitality  of  the  labor  movement,  and  the 
determination  of  Its  members  to  see  Justice 
done.  Is  more  clearly  understood. 

The  other  two  victories  have  something  In 
common.  And  they  come  even  closer  to  home 
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as  far  as  members  of  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Union  are  concerned.  ^  ^  .^ 

Farm  workers  and  government  workers  are. 
of  course,  the  two  groups  of  workers  who  were 
specifically  excluded  from  the  National  Labor 
Illations  Act.  It  has  taken  35  long  yea« 
to  make  the  first  step  In  winning  for  them 
the  same  basic  rights  that  ottier  workers  won 
so  long  ago.  And  they  have  had  to  win  their 
^ttle  alone,  not  only  unprotected  by  good 
laws,  but  victimized  by  bad  ones. 

For  a  long  time  the  labor  movement  has 
protested  the  callous  way  in  wl»l<=»»^  Congress 
has  sat  back  and  watched  Indolently  as  the 
farm  workers  waged  their  uphill  battle  for 

^**ThIt  battle  is  far  from  over.  But  the  stwt 
has  been  made.  After  years  of  effort  the 
members  of  the  AFL-CIO  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  have  won 
their  Initial  union  contracts  In  the  great 
majority  of  Callfonala's  grape  fields. 

It  WM,  of  course,  the  grape  boycott  that 
made  the  difference.  Just  as  the  GE  boy- 
cott helped  to  make  the  difference  In  that 
battle,  -nie  American  people,  led  by  America  s 
t-ade  unionists,  recognized  a  vsrrong  that 
Congress  Ignored.  They  stopped  eating  grapes, 
and  the  strikers  stood  firm  and  the  growers 
got  the  message.  v  .,  ^* 

Nobody  knows  better  than  the  members  of 
this  union  how  hard  the  labor  movement  has 
p-otected  the  exclusion  of  that  other  group 
denied  protection  of  America's  basic  labor 
law — government  workers. 

It  is  our  conviction,  as  It  always  has  been, 
that  every  American  worker  has  a  right  to 
meaningful  collective  ''argalnlng.  It  is  our 
Boal  as  It  always  has  been,  to  extend  the  right 
to  every  worker  In  the  land.  We  can  see  no 
justification  whatever  for  the  exclusion  of 
farm  workers  or  government  workers  or  any 

other  workers.  .»„w^= 

We  will  never  stop  resisting  the  efforts 
of  Congress  and  state  legislatures  and  city 
councils  and  school  boards  to  legislate  their 
employees  Into  second-class  citizenship. 

As  far  as  the  labor  movement  is  con- 
cerned, there  will  never  be  more  than  one 
class  of  citizenship:  First  class. 

A  first-dass  dtlzen  has  a  voice  In  this 
nation's  political  life,  which  he  exercises 
through  the  representatives  he  elects  at 
the  p^s.  A  first-class  dUzen  has  a  voice  In 
the  nation's  economic  life,  which  he  exer- 
cises through  the  representatives  he  elects 
at  the  polls.  A  first-class  citizen  has  a  voice 
m  the  nation's  economic  life,  which  he  exer- 
cises through  the  representatives  he  elects 
and  sends  to  the  bargaining  taWe. 

Both  of  those  rights  are  equally  important. 
TO  deprive  anybody  of  either  is  to  deprlye 
him  of  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  build 
a  better  future  for  himself  and  his  family. 
It  Is  to  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  some- 
body else— a  paternalist  who  says  that  he 
knows  best  and  that  what  he  says  go^ 
leaving  no  hope  that  the  worker's  own  nweds 
and  desires,  as  he  sees  them  and  lives  with 
them,  vrtll  be  considered. 

Those  days  are  coming  to  an  end  for  pos- 
tal workers.  They  have  won,  tor  the  first 
time  the  same  rights  to  coUectlve  bargaining 
that  other  workers  in  private  Industry  have 
bad  for  35  years. 

In  the  historic  negottatlons  that  brought 
about  the  end  of  the  postal  strike,  the  postal 
workers  stated  their  case  very  well,  and  they 
had  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  their  feUow-cltlzens.  as  weU  as  aU  their 
fellow  trade  unionists. 

In  a  puWlc-oplnlon  survey  last  month, 
long  afttr  the  Issues  have  been  off  the  front 
page.  61  percent  of  the  American  people  told 
the  LouU  Harris  organization  that  they  stiU 
believe  the  postal  workers  were  right,  and 
the  government  was  wrong. 
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The  Issues  were  quite  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  they  stUl  are.  The  people 
agreed  that  another  stopgap  wage  Increase 
wouldn't  solve  anything,  and  that  the  basic 
Injustice  would  not  be  solved  until  the  pos- 
tal workers  had  a  means  to  prevent  being 
victimized  all  over  again  by  neglect,  by  po- 
UtioaJ  expediency,  and  by  down-gradings 
and  delays  of  legislative  prloriUes. 

So  the  poetaJ  workers  are  on  their  way. 
They  have  broken  through  the  barrier,  and 
I  don't  believe  It's  going  to  take  35  years  or 
even  36  months  for  the  next  breakthrough  to 
be  made. 

All  three  of  these  major  victories  of  the 
GE  workers,  the  farm  workers  and  the  postal 
workers  indicate  that  the  American  people 
believe  In  collective  bargaining  as  the  best 
and  most  effective  means  that  mtm  has  de- 
vised for  resolving  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

Collective  bargaining,  through  give-and- 
take  at  the  bargaining  table,  Is  meant  to 
produce  solutions,  not  victories  and  defeats. 
It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  sort  of 
confrontations  that  develop  from  the  sub- 
mission of  take-lt-or-leave-lt  offers  on  the 
one  hand,  or  non-negotiable  demands  on  the 
other. 

There  shouldn't  be  anything  that  Is  not 
negotiate  If  we  hope  to  steer  a  course  be- 
tween tyranny  and  chaoe. 

So  I  am  convinced  the  American  people 
would  see  It  as  right  and  proper  for  the 
prnnclple  of  coUectlve  bargaining  to  be  ex- 
tended to  ©very  federal  worker  and  every 
public  employee,  at  every  other  level  of  gov- 
ernment throughout  the  land. 

That  Is  the  great  unfinished  task  of  the 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  the  labor  mov-ement.  It  Is  a 
task  we  mean  to  complete.  It  Is  an  aim  that 
we  mean  to  gain,  for  the  sake  of  human 
progress. 

Thank  you. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  CRIME 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 


or   MARTLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  19, 1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  WMAL 
radio  and  television  consistently  sup- 
ported the  passage  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  omnibus  crime  bill  throughout 
the  long  months  of  the  Senate-House 
conference  on  the  measure.  I  applaud 
their  steadfastness  in  the  face  of  con- 
stant pressures  to  relent  on  their  support 
of  the  bill. 

After  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
WMAL  continued  its  battle  against  crime 
in  Washington,  by  urging  listeners  to 
support  the  implementation  of  the  new 
law.  They  have  made  several  importtmt 
points  in  a  recent  editorial  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  event  they  did  not  hear  the 
editorial  broadcast.  It  follows: 

WMAL  EajrroRiAL,  July  30,  1970 

Now  that  the  District  of  Columbia  antl- 
crlme  bill  has  become  law,  let  us  recognize 
that  It  Is  not  a  cure-all.  The  year-long  debate 
over  the  bill  Is  over.  The  hard  work  Ues  ahead. 
The  major  provisions  of  the  law  do  not  go 
Into  effect  for  6  months.  Now  everyone  has 
a  Job  to  do  to  make  the  law  work  properly. 
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The  President  has  the  responsibility  of  nam- 
ing outstanding  Judges  for  the  new  court 
system.  Judges  need  to  select  an  efficient 
manager  to  administer  the  cotirt  structure. 
Congress  should  show  concern  for  other  needs 
of  District  residents.  Citizens  ought  to  foUow 
the  advice  of  Mayor  Walter  Washington,  who 
urged  them  not  to  prejudge  the  effects  of  the 
law — but  to  work  toward  Its  fair  and  Impar- 
tial administration.  The  District  of  Columbia 
PoUce  have  the  toughest  job.  The  force  xmder 
Chief  Jerry  Wilson  deserves  confidence  that 
they  can  Implement  the  new  law  wisely.  They 
should  make  the  law  In  practice  as  In 
theory— a  model  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after  President 
Nixon  signed  the  omnibus  crime  bill  into 
law  at  the  end  of  July,  I  sent  a  special 
newsletter  on  crime  to  all  the  residents 
of  my  congressional  district.  I  include  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Special  Report  on  Cbime 
(By  Congressman  Larst  Hooan) 
Congress  or  thb  UNrrED  Staths, 

HOT7SE    or    RxPaESENTATIVKS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August.  1970. 
To  residents  of  Prince  George's  and  Charles 
Counties: 

The  highest  Item  on  my  list  of  priorities 
since  coming  to  Congress  has  been  trying  to 
curb  the  alarming  Increase  in  crime. 

I  am  making  this  report  to  inform  you  of 
the  action  which  has  been  taken  on  crime 
legislation  I  have  sponsored.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  legislation  wUl  help  to  reduce  the 
lawlessness  which  has  plagued  residents  of 
Metropolitan  Washington.  Because  statistics 
show  that  a  high  percentage  of  those  arrested 
In  Prince  George's  and  Charles  Counties  have 
D.C.  addresses,  the  recent  enactment  of  the 
D.C.  Crime  BUI  should  help  curb  crime  in 
the  two  coimtles  I  represent  In  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

LaWRXNCB  J.  HOGAM. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Crime  Prevention 

During  his  1968  election  campaign.  Con- 
gressman Larry  Hogan  cited  the  alarming 
crime  Increase  and  promised  to  make  the 
fight  Eigalnst  crime  his  greatest  concern  In 
Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  Congressman  Hogan  has 
been  able  to  translate  this  campaign  pledge 
Into  action.  The  subcommittees  on  which  he 
serves  were  the  two  key  subcommittees  re- 
sponsible for  writing  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia omnibus  crime  bill.  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  Ford  has  referred  to  Rep.  Hogan  as 
"the  prime  architect  of  the  D.C.  Crime  bill." 

Ranking  Republican  Ancher  Nelsen  said, 
"I  dont  know  what  we  would  have  done 
without  him." 

Congressman  Hogan  has  also  served  on 
three  Senate-House  Conference  Committees. 
He  was  a  Conferee  on  both  the  crime  blU 
and  the  police,  firemen  and  teachers  salary 
legislation  as  well  as  the  D.C.  Revenue  bill. 

The  omnibus  crime  bill  contains  many 
tough  measures  Initiated  by  him  which  will 
help  curb  crime  In  the  entire  Metropolitan 
Area.  D.C.  crime  has  become  suburban  crime. 
Nearly  63%  of  peraona  arrested  In  Prince 
George's  County  are  residents  of  the  District 
of  Oolimibla. 

The  omnibus  crime  blU  responds  to  this 
area-wide  problem  and  provides  a  total  ap- 
proach to  the  fight  against  crime. 

APPREHENSION    OF   CRIMINAI.S 

The  current  attitude  toward  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  dally  risk  their  Uvea  to 
protect  others  has  made  the  apprehension  of 
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criminals  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  It 
has  been  In  the  past. 

Respect  for  law.  and  for  the  men  In  blue 
who  enforce  the  law.  Is  a  key  element  In 
the  fight  to  apprehend  the  perpetrators  of 
criminal  acts.  It  Is  the  citizen's  responal- 
blUty  to  cooperate  with  the  police  to  malce 
their  Job  easier  and  more  efficient. 

If  we  want  to  attract  the  best  possible  men 
to  this  field,  we  must  provide  the  monetary 
Incentive.  Police  salaries  must  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  most  recent  salary  Increase 
for  policemen  was  based  In  great  part  on 
legislation  introduced  by  Oongreesman 
Hogan. 

More  funds  must  be  channeled  Into  edu- 
cation and  training  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers if  the  crime  fight  Is  truly  to  be  a  na- 
tional priority.  The  Nixon  Administration 
has  taken  notice  of  this  factor  by  Increasing 
by  33  Tc  over  the  1970  appropriation  the  1971 
budget  request  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  As  a  result.  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  Stato  and  local  govern- 
ments In  the  area  of  law  enforcement  will 
amount  to  over  •!  blUlon  this  year. 

COTislderlng  that  only  11,504  arrests  were 
made  In  1969  whUe  felonies  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  totaled  51,419.  It  Is  readUy  ap- 
parent that  the  police  must  be  given  the 
tools  to  apprehend  criminals.  Of  the  11,- 
614  arrests  only  2,583  were  Indicted  and  only 
1,461  convicted.  These  are  astounding  sta- 
tistics and  Indicate  why  the  Nation's  Capital 
needs  a  thorough  reform  and  review  of  the 
arrest  and  conviction  procedures.  Crime  leg- 
islation must  provide  these  legal  tools  for 
the  law  enforcement  officers  In  the  WMh- 
Ington  area. 

COURT   HErORM   AND   MODERNIZATION 

Court  reform  is  one  area  In  which  the 
fight  against  crime  can  be  carried  on  Im- 
mediately and  where  the  results  of  effective 
change  wUl  be  most  evident. 

Modem  methods  of  management  must  re- 
place the  age-old  traditions  of  court  pro- 
cedtire  which  now  bog  down  the  judicial 
system  and  leave  a  backlog  of  hundreds  of 
esses.  Speedy  trials  and  Immediate  sen- 
tencing wUl  cut  down  drastlcaUy  on  the 
niunber  of  crimes  committed  by  recidivists 
and  hard-core  criminals  who  now  commit 
crimes  while  awaiting  trial. 

Redefinition  of  the  roles  of  the  pubUc 
defender  and  the  legal  aid  agencies  and  how 
they  can  be  utUized  to  streamline  the  case 
backlog  mtist  also  be  accomplished.  Con- 
gressman Hogan  has  Introduced  legislation 
to  provide  for  this  type  of  reorganization. 
In  addition,  he  has  approved  a  blU  to  estab- 
lish a  new  District  Court  In  Prince  George's 
County  to  handle  the  large  case  load  derived 
from  tlie  suburban  areas.  The  case  back- 
logs in  the  courts  aggravate  the  crime  prob- 
lem. 

The  JuvenUe  court  system.  In  particular, 
deserves  more  attention  and.  In  many  areas, 
needs  drastic  overhauling.  In  recent  years, 
Juveniles  have  been  committing  a  substan- 
tial number  of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 
The  attitude  of  the  modem,  sophisticated 
Juvenile  Is  that.  If  he  commits  a  crime, 
nothing  will  happen  to  him  because  he  Is  \m- 
der  18  years  of  age.  One  sc^utlon  to  this 
problem  Is  to  remove  from  the  juvenUe 
court  system  16-  and  17-year-olds  who  com- 
mit serious  and  violent  crimes  such  as  mur- 
der, rape,  robbery,  burglary,  and  kidnaping. 
Treating  these  individuals  as  adult  offenders 
would  remove  from  the  juvenUe  system  the 
most  hardened  youths  who  frequently  Inter- 
fere with  the  potential  rehatoUltatlon  of  oth- 
er less  mature  JuvenUea. 

Outdated  and  incomplete  methods  tcee 
processing  Juvenile  cases  must  be  replaced 
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with  modern  and  detaUed  procedures  to 
provide  expeditious  and  efficient  handling 
of  Juvenile  cases. 

UHABIUTATION 

Incarceration  and  rehablUtaUon  are  prob- 
ably the  areas  where  society's  response  to 
criminal  activity  has  been  most  lacking.  In- 
carceraUon  should  be  humane  and  the  most 
modern  techniques  of  rehabUltatlon  should 
be  wnployed.  However,  this  Is  rarely  the  case. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  Congressman  Larry  Ho- 
gan  heard  hours  of  testimony  about  penol- 

Most  prison  systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  archaic.  This  finding  was  corrobo- 
rated in  a  meeting  Congressman  Hogan  had 
with  a  group  of  rehabUltated  ex-convlcts 
who  are  seeking  to  Improve  the  Nation's 
penal  institutions. 

Psychiatric  care  for  Inmates  must  be  vasUy 
increased  for  there  Is  no  segment  of  society 
which  more  desperately  needs  this  care  than 
the  prison  population. 

In  addition,  more  effort  must  be  expended 
to  teach  inmates  new  work  skilte  to  equip 
them  to  lead  productive  lives  in  society  after 
they  have  fulfilled  their  prescribed  terms. 
The  lack  of  adequate  Job  training  faculties 
in  penal  institutions  Is  a  major  cause  for  the 
high  rate  of  recidivism  among  ex-convlcts. 
Not  being  prepared  to  function  In  society, 
the  ex-convlct  soon  resumes  a  life  of  crime 
to  finance  his  needs. 

Congressman  Harry  Hogan  has  Introduced 
legislation  to  assist  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments with  grants  to  construct  new  penal 
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Institutions  and  to  modernize  correctional 
institutions. 

Of  even  greater  urgency  Is  the  need  for 
rehabilitation  facilities  in  suburban  areas, 
such  as  Prince  George's  Country  and  other 
metropoUtan  area  Jurisdictions,  for  teen-age 
drug  addicts.  This  country  Is  losing  tremen- 
dous resource3  of  talent  because  so  many  of 
Its  young  people  are  becoming  physically 
and  mentally  addicted  to  drugs.  Rehabilita- 
tion in  thU  field  must  be  made  available  be- 
cause so  many  drug  abusers  want  to  kick 
the  habit  but  don't  have  any  place  to  go  to 
find  help. 

Congressman  Hogan  has  Introduced  legU- 
latlon  which  responds  to  the  drug  problem, 
not  only  from  the  legal,  punitive  point  of 
view,  but  also  from  the  rehabUlUtlve  aspect. 
He  has  Introduced  a  bill  deaUng  with  the 
prevention,  treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  of 
drug  abusers  and  two  other  bills  which 
amend  current  narcotic  and  drug  laws. 

Congressman  Larry  Hogan  recently  said, 
"Criminal  acts  cannot  be  tolerated  If  our 
democratic  society  is  to  continue.  Lawless- 
ness must  be  prosecuted  wherever  It  occurs 
so  that  respect  for  Justice  and  rights  wlU 
prevail. 

"No  segment  of  society  should  l>e  given 
the  Impression  that  It  can  violate  laws  and 
the  rights  of  others  with  Impunity.  This 
message  must  get  through  loud  and  clear 
to  students— especially  to  that  handful  of 
troublemakers  whose  criminal  acts  disrupted 
the  University  of  Maryland  last  Spring. 

"Society's  response  to  the  crime  problem 
should  be  fourfold:  prevention,  apprehen- 
sion, adjudication,  and  rehabilitation." 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  ON  HOGAN  ANTI-CRIME  BILLS 


Aiigust  19,  1970 


Office  of  the  Attornkt  General, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  20, 1970. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hooan, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Labet  :  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  for  your  able  and  Indefatigable 
work  on  the  District  crime  bill.  I  am  In- 
formed that  yo\ir  efforts  on  the  floor  yester- 
day were  superb  and  contributed  Invaluably 
to  the  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Every  person  in  the  Washington  area 
shoiUd  recognize  yoxir  leadership  on  the 
crime  Issue.  Tour  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  your  tireless  work 
on  this  vital  legislation,  are  frankly  ac- 
knowledged with  my  deepest  appreciation. 

Sincerely, 

John  Mttcheli., 
Attorney  General. 

The  Whttk  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  24. 1970. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^  -    _ 

DEAR  Larrt:  Tou  know  how  pleased  I  am 
by  the  House  action  which  resulted  In  a  wide 
margin  of  victory  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Omnibus  Crime  Bill,  but  I  did  want 
to  teU  you  how  much  I  appreciate  your  own 
role,  while  the  bill  was  In  Committee  and 
also  on  the  House  floor.  Without  your  fine 
work  over  the  past  months,  this  favorable 
action  might  not  have  been  possible. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 
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H  R  16376  To  improve  law  enforcement  in  urban  areas  by  making  available  funds  to 
improve  the  e^ectivenessol  police  services 
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THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

of  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wl^  to  In- 
clude the  contents  of  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander  H  Post 
No.  6.  American  Legion,  located  m  my 
congressional  district  at  248  West  14th 
Street.  New  York  City.  The  pamphlet 
has  a  picture  of  a  waving  American  Flag 
and  is  entitled.  "H^lo.  Remember  Me? 
It  has  received  wide  distribution  in  New 
York. 
The  contents  follow : 

Hkllo.  B«m«mber  Mb? 
(By  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander  II) 
Some  people  caU  me  Old  Glory,  others  caU 
me  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  but  whatever 
they  call  me,  I  am  your  Flag,  the  ^lag  or  the 
United  States  of  America.  .  .  .  Something 
has  been  bothering  me.  so  I  thought  I  nUght 
talk  It  over  with  you  .  .  .  because  It  Is  about 
you  and  me.  ,     ,,__^ 

I  remember  some  time  ago  people  lined 
UP  on  both  Bides  of  the  street  to  watcto  the 
oarade  and  naturally  I  was  leading  every 
parade,  proudly  waving  in  the  breew  whan 
Vour  daddy  saw  me  coming,  he  Immediately 
removed  his  hat  and  placed  It  against  hl» 
lelt  shoulder  so  that  the  hand  was  directly 
over  his  heart  .  .  .  remember? 

And  you  I  remember  you.  Standing  there 
straight  as  a  soldier.  You  didn't  have  a  hat, 
but  you  were  giving  the  Hght  salute.  Re- 
member little  sister?  Not  to  be  outdone,  she 
was  saluting  the  same  ae  you  with  her  right 
hand  over  her  heart  .  .  .  remember? 

What  h^pened?  I'm  still  the  eame  old 
flag  Oh,  I  have  a  few  more  Stan  since  you 
were  a  boy.  A  lot  moce  blood  has  been  shed 
since  those  parades  of  long  ago. 

But  now  I  don't  feel  as  proud  as  I  used 
to  When  I  come  down  yoxur  street  you  Just 
stand  there  with  yovir  hands  m  your  pockets 
and  I  may  get  a  smaU  glance  and  then  you 
look  away.  Then  I  see  the  chUdren  running 
around  and  shouting  .  .  .  they  don't  seem 
to  know  who  I  am  ...  I  saw  one  man  take 
his  hat  off  then  look  around,  he  didn't  see 
anybody  else  wltli  theUs  off  so  he  quickly 
put  his  back  on. 

Is  It  a  sin  to  be  patrloUc  anymwre?  Have 
you  forgotten  what  I  stand  for  and  where 
I've  been?  .  .  .  Ansslo.  Guadalcanal,  Korea 
and  now  Vietnam.  Take  a  look  at  the  Me- 
morial Honor  Rolls  sometimes,  of  those  who 
never  came  back  to  keep  this  Republic  free 
.  .  .  One  NaUon  Under  God  .  .  .  when  you 
salute  me,  you  are  aottially  saluting  them. 

Well,  it  wont  be  long  until  I'll  be  coming 
down  your  street  again.  So,  when  you  sise 
me,  stand  straight,  place  your  right  band 
OXVI 1880— Part  22  .     ■ 


over  your  heart  ...  and  111  salute  you,  by 
waving  back  .  .  .  and  I'll  know  tli»t  .  .  . 
Tou  remembered! 


THE  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OP  SCHED- 
ULED AIR  SERVICE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHINGTON 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth 
of  the  mass  air  travel  market,  within 
the  United  States  and  from  this  coimtry 
to  points  abroad,  Is  one  of  the  most 
striking  commercial  developments  of 
modem  times.  The  Pacific  Northwest,  a 
part  of  which  I  represent,  is  a  major 
producer  of  the  commercial  aircraft 
which  have  helped  make  possible  the 
development  of  the  mass  air  travel  mar- 
ket. The  maxket  has  also  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  long-term  lowering  of  air 
travel  costs,  through  the  promotional 
fares  pioneered  by  the  scheduled  airlines 
and  the  more  recent  growth  of  the  sup- 
plemental air  carriers.  . 

Congress  has  given  each  class  of  air 
carriers  a  distinct  role.  The  scheduled 
air  carriers  must  provide  service  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  over  heavily  trav- 
eled routes  as  well  as  the  less  productive 
ones.  The  supplemental  carriers,  as  their 
name  implies,  supplement  this  regrilarly 
scheduled  service  by  providing  charter 
service  to  a  relatively  few  prime  tourist 
spots.  „  .,      . 

A  recent  speech  by  James  E.  Landry, 
general  counsel  of  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, emphasizes  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  essential  difference  in 
these  two  roles  of  commercial  air  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Landry  points  out  that  the  more 
productive  routes  of  the  scheduled  air- 
lines support  less  productive  routes,  thus 
enabling  regularly  scheduled  air  service 
to  be  provided  to  525  cities  in  this  coun- 
try and  119  foreign  countries.  He  con- 
cludes that  diversion  of  scheduled  traffic 
from  a  few  prime  routes  threatens  the 
economic  strength  of  the  entire  sched- 
uled system. 

Scheduled  service  Is  the  backbone  of 
air  tran«x)rtation.  In  view  of  its  impor- 
tance to  ccMnmerce,  national  defense,  and 
the  postal  service,  a  weakening  of  the 
economic  underpinnings  of  the  service 
would  not  be  in  the  national  Interest. 
Consequently,  I  think  the  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Landry  should  be  carefully  con- 


sidered and  I  include  them  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

TBb  Vital   Ikfobtancz  or  Schxdulbo  An 

Skbvick 

(By  James  E.  Landry) 

The  current  dlacuaBlon  of  U.S.  Interna- 
tional aviation  poUcy  has  about  It  a  gnt^t 
air  of  Irony.  It  Is  an  irony  of  success. 

We  have  long  since  proved  out  the  tech- 
nology of  international  air  commerce.  The 
public  has  made  Its  demand  for  this  sorlce 
abundantly  cle«r— to  the  point  wliere  It  U 
the  fastest  growing  phase  at  air  oommwrce 
International  passenger  air  trafflc  has  m<n« 
than  tripled  In  the  past  decade  and  Interna- 
tional freight  has  Increased  more  than  five- 
fold. 

Yet,  there  ere  some  wboae  gloomy  predic- 
tions make  them  sound  rather  like  the  Ital- 
ian Jesuit  of  3©0  years  ago.  Franceeoo  de 
Lana,  who  said:  "God  would  never  aUow 
such  a  machine  to  fly  since  It  would  cause 
much  disturbance  among  the  dvil  and  polit- 
ical governments  of  mankind." 

Most  of  today's  ferment  stimnmdlng  In- 
ternational air  commerce  arises  because  of 
the  growth  and  the  value  of  this  ccnunerce 
and  the  desire  of  governments  and  of  various 
classes  of  carriers  to  secure  themselves  the 
greatest  jxwslble  share  of  this  commerce. 

Understandably,  more  and  more  people 
wish  to  fly  abroad  and  at  the  lowest  poealble 
rate. 

BverylXKly  loves  a  bargain.  Nowhere  Is  this 
better  Illustrated  than  by  the  new  genera- 
tion of  eoonomy-mlnded  international  air 
travelers  taking  advantage  of  the  lower  fares 
pioneered  by  the  scheduled  alrtlnea  in  devel- 
oping the  mass  travel  market  and.  more 
recently,  flying  In  groups  aboard  supple- 
mental carriers  over  a  few  of  the  wtwld's 
n>o«t  heavily  traveled  tourist  routes. 

This  phenomenon  has  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  in  some  quarters  about  the  sep- 
arate and  distinct  roles  of  sAeduled  and 
chartered  services. 

THX  LAW  RKICAINS  ONCHANCB) 

The  confusion  penUts  even  In  the  face 
of  the  recent  Presidential  statement  on  In- 
ternational air  policy  which  spells  out  the 
separate  roles  with  xmnUstakable  clarity. 
It  say:  "Scheduled  services  are  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  air  transportation  and  off«  serv- 
Ices  to  the  public  which  are  not  provided 
by  charter  services.  Only  scheduled  aervloea 
are  expected  to  offer  regular  and  dependably 
frequent  schedules,  provide  extensive  fleiBl- 
blllty  in  length  of  stay,  and  malntjrin  world- 
wide routee.  Including  routes  to  areas  of 
low  traffic  volume.  Babetantlal  impairment 
of  scheduled  services  eould  result  in  txavtfers 
and  shippers  losing  the  ability  to  obtain 
these  benefits.  Accordingly,  in  any  Instance 
where  a  substantial  Impairment  of  sched- 
uled services  appears  likely.  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate, where  necessary  to  avoid  prejudio* 
to  the  pubUc  Interest,  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent such  impairment." 

The  Presidential  statement  on  U.8.  Inter- 
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nationml  air  poUcy  did  not  change  «»•  !»»• 
K  could  not  and  did  not  purport  to  do  that^ 
In  the  world  of  air  commerce  the  role  of  the 
Scheduled  oartrera  la  atlll  P"«f»?J^*-  " 
muat  be.  In  the  naUonal  intereat.  Ifce  role 
of  the  supplementala  la  stlU  *<>  »^PPl«™«^* 
tbe  regulaJr  service  provided  by  the  scheduled 
alrllnee.  not  to  undermine  It. 

In  view  of  such  a  clear  statement.  It  la 
laughable  that  a  president  of  a  lyPPle™*^: 
tal«Lrrter  should  have  said,  and  I  quote. 
"For  the  first  time  It  la  now  the  stated  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  that  tte 
role  of  the  charter  alrllnee  Is  on  a  parity  with 
that  of  the  scheduled  air  carriers." 

To  the  contrary,  the  role  of  the  supple- 
mental* la  sttU  wisely  confined  to  the  per- 
formance of  three  types  of  charter  service. 
First,  there  are  the  alngle-enttty  charters, 
in  which  one  entity  charters  an  entire  air- 
craft An  example  would  be  the  case  of  an 
insurance  company  chartering  a  Plfne  to 
take  ita  prlM-wlnnlng  saleamen  and  their 
wlvea  CO  a  holiday.  ,,.. 

Heart,  there  are  the  affinity  group  charters. 
bB«aUy,  theee  are  not  to  be  groups  aaaem- 
^ed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  for  the  pur- 
POM  of  flying  off  someplace.  Rather,  theae 
Ctb  been  defined  as  gpoupe  whoae  membm 
•hare  aome  continuing  intereet  and  activity 
other  than  the  deelre  to  taM  »n  air  trip. 
And  lastly,  there  are  the  Inclusive  tour 
onarters.  in  which  a  tour  operator  cl»M*f" 
an  aircraft  and  then  aeUa  tours  to  IndlTld- 
uala  who  are  not  memlMrs  of  a  group.  The 
coat  per  penan  for  auch  a  tour  package,  how- 
ever muat  include  chargea  tor  ground  trim- 
portaUon.  hotela  or  other  atainenU  In  addl- 
Swi  to  the  coat  of  air  traaaportatton. 

Thoea  are  the  three  legltUnato  areaa  of 
opwatlon  tor  the  supplemental  alrllnee. 
NwUilng  more,  nothing  leas.  Their  role  la^ 
the  poUcy  atatement  expUdUy  recngnmert, 
milU  different  trom  that  of  the  acheduled 
carriers.  It  la  a  secondary  role,  a  supplemm- 
tal  role.  Implicit  In  the  very  naming  of  thla 
f:]f^  at  cazrlera  U  a  reoognlUon  that  there 
la  a  primary,  tedlapanalble  backbone  of  the 
air  traniffort  ayitwn.  That,  of  oourae.  la  tte 
scheduled  service.  The  poUcy  statement  did 
not  change  that. 

VTTAi.  imoaTAJfca  of  scbsdulid  snvics 


The  atatament  Hatly  declarea  that  aohed- 
oled  services  are  of  uttoi  Importance  to  tta 
tnnspartaUan  and  offer  aervlcee  to  the  pub- 
lic whloh  are  not  provided  by  charter  awr- 
loes  It  goes  on  then  to  explain  the  beneOte 
that  only  schediiled  servlcee  can  provide. 
And.  the  sUtement  reallstlcaUy  oondudee 
that  travelers  and  shippers  could  loae  the 
beneflta  U  scheduled  servlcee  were  under- 
mined In  any  way. 

As  a  further  rocognltton  of  the  aeparate 
roles  of  point-to-point  scheduled  services  and 
the  generalised,  area-type  charter  aervlce  In 
our  air  tranaport  system,  the  policy  state- 
ment declarea  that  intergovemmental  agree- 
ments covering  charter  servlcee  should  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  agree- 
ments covering  acheduled  services  end  even 
more  Important,  that  there  should  be  no 
tiade-off  aa  between  scheduled  service  rights 
and  charter  service  rights. 

In  a  negotiating  process  that  la  horse-trad- 
ing in  the  truest  sense,  that  was  the  only 
way  to  Insure  that  our  scheduled  alrllnee 
would  not  baoune  the  dlaadvantaged  par- 
Udpanta  In  the  all-out  oompetlUon  for  the 
world's  air  transport  market. 

When  I  referred  to  the  text  of  the  policy 
sUtement,  I  streesed  the  InclualoD  of  the 
word  "vital".  I  did  that  purpoeely  hecatise 
only  the  scheduled  servlcee  are  so  described. 
By  contrast,  charter  services  are  deacrtfced 
aa  having  been  useful,  and  as  being  a  moat 
valuable  component  of  the  international  air 
transport  aystem.  No  amount  of  rhetoric  can 
diange  the  fact  that  the  preeervatlon  of  an 
economically    viable,    extensive    system    of 
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scheduled  air  service  has  always  been,  and 
continues  to  be.  In  the  paramount  national 

Interest.  . 

No  one  here,  I  am  sure,  would  challenge  the 
fact  that  It  Is  the  schedvUed  air  transport 
system  which  meets  the  basic  air  transpor- 
tatlon  needs  of  the  general  public— by  oper- 
ating frequent,  regular  schedules,  serving 
Knall  polnto  as  weU  as  large.  In  seaaon  and 
out  of  seaaon,  while  offering  a  wide  variety 
of  group  and  Individual  fares  including  ex- 
cursion fares,  off-peak  fares.  famUy  fares, 
group  Inclusive  tour  fares  and  bulk  inclualve 
tovir  fares,  and  so  forth. 

As  the  supplementals'  ^wkesmen  have 
themselves  conceded,  we  alone  have  a  lyal 
obligation  to  provide  continuing  swrlce. 
They  alone  live  In  a  permissive  world  in 
which  they  can  operate  when  and  where  they 
deem  demand  sufficient  on  a  fllght-by-filght 
baals  Low  fares  are  Indeed  easy  to  attain  for 
the  charter  operator  with  permlsalve  au- 
thority who  can  operato  over  high-density 
routes.  In  established  marketa.  on  long-hauls 
with  oontroUable  load  factors  far  in  excees  of 
break-even  requirements,  and  with  no  re- 
sponalbUlty  to  provide  regular  and  adequate 
8«vl^  over  thin  national  Interest  routes  or 
lower  density  and  ahortar  haul. 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that 
there  la  something  Improper  about  the  way 
tbe  supplementals  conduct  their  bualneea— 
tapping  rich,  established  marketa  at  tlmee 
rfSwsic  demand.  In  a  permissive  world,  with- 
out pubUc  service  re^wnslblUtiea.  thU  Is 
merdy  prudent  bualneea.  It's  about  as^ple 
a  decision  as  the  one  WUlle  Sutton  dee^^ed 
in  his  hey-day.  When  asked  why  he  ro«»~ 
banks.  Willie  looked  a  little  bit  increduloua 
and  responded  "Because  that's  where  ^e 
money  Is."  The  money  ...  the  profit  la  In  the 
thick,  developed  markets, 

THX  CONSTTMBI'S  STAKX  Dl  8CH«DU1,H>  AlH 

BBvm 
The  spokesmen  for  the  supplementals  have 
drummed  Incessantiy  and  loudly  on  the 
theme  that  this  Is  the  age  of  the  consumer. 
Their  shibboleth  U  that  the  consumer  wUl  be 
haard.  The  scheduled  airlines  hope  and  pray 
that  Uie  oon«imer  wUl  be  heard.  He  la  our 
custMner,  as  well.  »^vi„^ 

But  we  urge  the  consumer  to  look  behind 
the  superflclal  blandlahments  toesed  his  way 
by  our  friends,  the  supirtementala.  -nie  fawr- 
IM  argument  <rf  the  suppiementala  th^llft- 
ln«  of  restrlctlona  on  responsa>Ulty-tree  op- 
eratlona  U  a  magic  wand  leading  to  ^«JP«' 
and  cheaper  air  transportation  overloolui  a 
verv  important  point  for  the  consumer.  What 
the  suiwlementala  are  not  telling  the  oon- 
mmer  la  that  a  headlong  rush  t»  re^omd- 
bUlty-free  operations  wUl  lead  inevitably  to 
the  product  of  air  transportation  slmi«y  not 
being  avaUable  In  many,  many  casae. 
^jtx.  me  try  to  explain  that,  becau»  It  la 
one  of  the  leaat  understood  threats  Inherwit 
in  the  suppiementala-  continuing  drive  for 
expanded  auttiorlty.  As  I  indicated    sched- 
uled  carriers  have  a  requirement  to  serve 
adequately  their  non-profltable  routes aawjai 
their  profitable  markets.  In  effect,  the^^oflt- 
able  routes  of  scheduled  camera  subeldlae 
many  unprofitable  routes.  Therefore,  when 
traffic  la  diverted  from  a  profitable  «>«*•,«• 
impact  on  that  carrier's  over-all  profltablUty 
Is  much   greater   than   the  relative  traffic 
which  waa  diverted. 

The  degree  of  Impact  which  traffic  diver- 
sion from  a  highly  productive  route  wUl 
have  upon  a  scheduled  carrier's  systemwiae 
profit  picture  depends  upon  the  carrier's 
routo  structure.  Although  the  Impact  would 
be  mort  severe  In  casea  where  rrtatively  few 
major  markets  accounted  for  most  of  a 
scheduled  carrier's  system  operating  profit— 
and  there  are  auch  casee— all  of  the  sched- 
uled carriers  are  economically  vulnerable 
when  other  carriers,  such  as  the  suppiemen- 
tala, cream-aklm  the  scheduled  carriers'  most 
profitable  routes. 
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I  might  add  that  while  I  have  been  stress- 
ing profitable  and  unprofitable  routes,  we 
shoiUd  equally  recognize  that  there  are 
within  a  given  route  operation  profitable  and 
improfitable  seasons,  profitable  and  \m- 
profltable  days,  even  profitable  and  un- 
profitable hours.  And,  If  you  allow  wholesale 
raids  on  those  thick  routes  or  peak  time 
periods,  the  scheduled  carrier  wUl  lUtlmately 
be  forced  to  seek  authority  to  suspend  or 
even  abandon  all  but  the  cream  of  Its  own 
operations. 

Ililnk,  for  a  moment,  about  the  role  of  a 
good  city  bus  service.  We  can  naturally  ex- 
pect that  It  will  be  operating  at  maximum 
capacity  during  the  rush  hours.  But  we  also 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  bus  coming  along 
to  meet  oiu:  needs  when  we  work  late  at  the 
office,  or  when  the  housewife  decides  to  go 
In-town  at  mld-momlng  to  do  some  shop- 
ping, without  Incurring  all  the  headaches  of 
a  search  for  parking  space  for  a  private  ve- 
hicle. The  fact  that  the  bus  service  Is  avail- 
able both  at  the  peak  and  off-peak  hours  Is 
reflective  of  the  genius  of  our  transportation 
policy,  which  promotes,  develope  and  relies 
upon  a  comprehensive  system  of  scheduled 
service.  But  If  you  allow  other  operators  to 
come  In  and  take  away  a  significant  number 
of  the  ruah-hour  passengers,  the  off-hour 
service  has  to  be  dropped  and  you  eliminate 
the  genius  of  the  policy,  vastly  Incon- 
venience the  public  and  ultimately  destroy 
the  system. 

The  scheduled  air  service  right  here  In 
Milwaukee  offers  some  good  caaee  In  point. 
Milwaukee-New  York  la  a  sufflcienUy  thick 
run  to  permit  one  of  the  carriers  to  feed  into 
It  with  a  Madison-Milwaukee  operation,  and 
to  feed  Into  that  with  a  MlnneapoUs-Madl- 
son  operation.  But  that  MlnneapoUa-Madl- 
son-Mllwaukee-New  York  service  could  not 
be  operated  without  the  strength  provided 
by  the  Bdwaukee-New  Ywk  segment.  Take 
the  strength  away  from  that  segment,  and 
the  Madlson-Mllwaukee  and  Mlnneapolls- 
Madlson  services  begin  to  fade  away.  In  fact, 
even  on  the  thick  Milwaukee-New  York  run. 
you  have  such  traffic  varlationa  that  the 
Friday /Saturday/Sunday  operations  support 
the  services  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

■DPnJafZMTALS  MOT  MZANT  TO  BBODB  SCHXD- 
TJUD  8TSXXM 

The  great  acheduled  air  teanaport  system 
which  we  have  developed  In  this  country 
now  links  aome  536  domestic  points  with  110 
countries,  covering  most  major  dttes— and 
many  not  so  major  points  abroad  whose 
oommerdal  and  devdopmental  needs  must 
be  served  by  air,  neverthdeas.  The  service  Is 
performed  year-round.  In  XtOOi  the  peaka  and 
vaUeys  of  demand.  Highly  productive  routes, 
as  well  as  some  that  might  be  caUed  "losers" 
are  Included  tn  the  system.  Every  dtlzen. 
every  oonsumu'  has  a  great  stake  in  the 
praaervaUon  of  that  system,  dedgned  as  It  la 
to  meet  the  preeent  and  future  needa  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  postal  service  and  of  the  na- 
tional defense. 

When  Oongrees  reoognlaed  the  new  class  of 
supplemental  air  carriers  In  1963,  It  author- 
ised them  to  provide  a  useful  service  as  a 
"stqyplement"  to  the  regular  service  provided 
by  the  scheduled  airlines;  at  the  same  time 
placing  certain  restrlctlona  on  their  opera- 
tiona  so  as  not  to  permit  them  to  erode  the 
scheduled  system.  CX)nsequentiy,  Congress 
placed  certain  reetrlctions  on  the  supple- 
mentals {NVhlbltlng  the  seUlng  of  air  trana- 
portation  to  IZMUvldually  ticketed  paasengers 
and  prohibiting  the  solicitation  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Of  late,  the  supplementals  have  been  rais- 
ing a  gi«at  hue  and  cry  about  those  restric- 
tions. They  would  have  us  believe  that 
ragulatlooa  framed  by  the  CAB  are  too  oner- 
ous to  permit  their  healthy  gmwth.  or  too 
i«strlotlve  to  meet  the  charter  demands  of 
the  tntvellng  pobllo.  Aa  to  the  question  of 
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their  growth.  I  would  point  to  ia>e  40% 
increase,  from  1968  to  1969.  In  the  total  ion 
mllee  of  dvUlan  passenger  traffic  produced 
by  the  14  certificated  UJ3.  supplementals. 
Also  the  UJ8.  supplemantals  aooounted  for 
24  a  'percent  of  aU  UJ3.  flag  passenger  traffic 
over  the  North  Atlantic  last  year,  a  doubling 
of  their  share  of  the  market  In  two  years. 
These  same  supplementals  accoimtod  for  47 
percent  of  aU  pasaenger  charter  activity  over 
tiie  North  Atlantic  last  year,  cMnpared  to 
36  percent  by  foreign  fiag  carriers  and  17 
percent  by  VS.  scheduled  airlines. 

But  most  at  all.  I  invite  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  of  all  of  the  paasenger  tonaffio 
flown  by  VS.  flag  carrlera  over  the  Noc^ 
Atlantic  during  last  svimmer's  peak  tourist 
saaaon.  the  VS.  supplementals  scored  the 
fdlowlng  penetration  In  key  marketa: 

Percent 

New  York— Rome ^-  ^ 

Oallfomla— Europe  ^- ' 

New  York— Amatordam JJ. « 

New  York— Frankfurt «>•■' 

It  ahould  be  remembered  that  with  every 
percentage  point  rise  In  the  dlv«8l<m  of 
ticheduled  service  traffic  in  the  thick  markets, 
the  posdblUty  that  a  city  such  aa  MUwaukee 
can  bedeveloped  Into  a  substantial  hub  of 
International  schedvUed  service  operations 
becomes  slimmer  and  slimmer. 

Aa  for  the  other  point  being  argued  by 
the  supplementals.  that  the  regulattona  are 
too  restrictive,  we  need  only  note  that  a  re- 
cent analyds  revealed  some  600  million  mem- 
bershlpa  In  charter-worthy  organlfiatlons  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  This  aver- 
ages out  to  three  charter-eligible  member- 
Slpe  per  cltlaen.  We  are  a  nation  of  Jdn- 
ere  Just  pause  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
how  many  organiaations  you.  or  your  wife 
or  your  children  belong  to  right  now.  Most 
of  them  are  charter  diglble. 

And  pay  no  heed  to  the  charge  that  the 
CAB  Is  now  planning  a  draaUo  curtailment 
by  limiting  the  alae  of  eligible  organlBaUons 
to  20.000  members.  ThU  limitation  Is  high 
enough  to  take  In  vlrtuaUy  every  organlaatlon 
TOU  aJx  think  of,  particularly  If  you  eonddar 
It  in  terms  of  local  cUmpitn.  And  all  that 
the  CAB  Is  proposing  U  a  rebuttable  pre- 
samntion  that  ellglbUlty  for  organl^tlooa 
STiSeater  slae  would  effeoUvely  entail  the 
soUdtatlon  of  the  genwal  public  which  Con- 
gress specifically  preduded.  If  a  bona  Ada 
organlaatlon  of  greater  sl»  seeks  a  designa- 
tion aa  cbartar-worthy.  It  need  <Mily  expoae 
Itadf  to  CAB  serutlny  and  re»le»— autliMl- 
aation  by  waiver  la  qpedflcaUy  contemplated. 

CHAKTB  IIAIKR  SMPU  R»  ALL  CaMBIOS 

The  supplamentalB  are  underestimating  the 
potential  of  their  legltlmato  market.  It  U  an 
i^mle  maAet,  both  under  exUtlng  and  pro- 
poaed  CAB  regulations.  The  policy  sUtement 
deacribee  the  need  for  charter  aervlces  and 
repeatedly  stressee  that  both  scheduled  and 
supplemental  carrlera  are  to  engage  In  this 
activity,  each  with  a  fair  opportvinlty  to  com- 
pete for  that  market. 

Those  who  woxild  embark  on  an  Increased 
cream-sklmmlng  from  the  scheduled  system 
should  coodder  two  very  Important  tMt^ 
The  first  Is  the  current  economic  state  of 
the  schedvUed  airline  industry.  To  put  It 
suoclnctly.  In  1969.  26  out  of  the  89  sched- 
uled carriers  lost  money. 

The  second  fact  la  that  the  acheduled  alr- 
llnee have  written  a  history  of  promotlooal 
fares  that  began  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
average  airline  ti<*et  long  before  the  sup- 
plementals vrere  bom.  By  way  of  examine, 
based  on  average  yield  per  passenger  mile, 
airline  fares  over  the  North  Atlantic  began 
declining  nearly  twenty  years  ago  and  are 
now  41  percent  lower  than  they  were  back 
in  1961.  In  the  last  10  years  alone,  oiir  farea 
and  rates  In  thU  market  have  resulted  In 
a  32  percent  drop  In  coat  per  mile  to  the 
passenger,  a  39  percent  drop  In  cost  per  ton 
mUe  to  the  shipper,  and  a  61  percent  drop  In 
ooat  pw  mall  sack  to  the  Post  OOoe. 
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The  present  distinctions  between  adied- 
uled  and  charter  service  have  bean  eatab- 
ifhart  after  the  most  careful  dallberatlooa  by 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  brandies 
of  government.  Bather  than  making  lU-con- 
cdved  efforts  to  blur  theee  distinct  roles, 
both  the  supplementals  and  the  eohertuled 
carriers  have  more  to  gato  by  living  within 
present  weU-deOned  boundaries. 

The  market  la  ample  for  all  elssswi  of  oar- 
rteta. 

Most  ot  our  International  market  la  fed 
by  the  VS.  traveler.  It  Is  In  the  Intereet  of 
both  the  ITJ3.  supplemental  carriera  and  the 
VS.  scheduled  carriers  that  they  act  to  main- 
tain and  expand  the  share  of  the  Interna- 
tional air  transport  market  served  by  VS. 
flag  carriera  aa  a  whole. 

And  rather  than  concentrating  so  much  of 
our  efforts  on  a  few  peak  travd  months,  all 
rlamwi  of  air  carriers  might  be  better  served 
by  working  to  oieato  a  heavier  demand  the 
year-round. 

A  prlndpal  roadblock  to  a  heavy  personal 
air  travd  market  the  year-round  la  the  built- 
in  system  of  summertime  vacationa  from  the 
classroom  and  trom  the  Job. 

If  schoola  operated  year-round,  with  aome 
groupa  taking  vacationa  In  Spring,  others  In 
Fall,  others  In  Winter  and  others  In  Siunmer, 
the  oflloe  vacation  pattern  could  fall  quickly 
Into  line. 

•nie  entire  tourism  Industry.  Indeed  the 
entire  economy  would  benefit — not  merely 
the  vacationing  public. 

I  leave  this  thought  with  you  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  positive  approaches  we 
should  be  exploring,  rather  than  the  all  too- 
frequent,  Bhort-dghted  Intemedne  warfare 
approaches  thafiban.  In  the  long  run.  only 
weaken  or  destroy. 
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the  womtlnl  Issue.  VU^noe  arising  from 
dther  emotton  la  equally  Incompatible  wltii 
an  orderly  sodety. 

We  were  also  chagrined  that  you  would 
endorse  the  archaic  aentlments  of  Stephen 
Decatur:  "Our  country — In  her  interconiae 
with  f(M«lgn  nations — may  she  always  be  In 
the  right;  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong." 
We  oonddw  that  statement.  If  taken  Uter- 
ally,  to  be  not  only  chauvlnlatto  but  immoral. 
We  oopdrtwr  It  to  be  the  duty  of  a  true 
patriot  In  a  democracy  to  do  hla  best  to  per- 
suade hla  country  In  non-violent  ways  to 
change  course  If  It  1b  wrong.  We  ardenUy 
hope  that  you  did  not  really  mean  to  en- 
dorse the  oppodte  view.  We  subscribe  to 
quite  another  sentiment:  "Our  country,  may 
It  always  be  right  I  When  It's  right,  keep  It 
right.  When  It's  wrong,  make  It  right." 

As  we  said  to  you  on  June  4,  what  ttie  Vice 
Preddent  of  the  TTnlted  SUtea  of  Amertca 
says  is  too  ImporUnt  to  the  country  and  to 
the  world  to  be  written  or  q;x>ken  with  casual 
consideration  of  Its  consequenoea  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  conalder  any  approval  of 
aenttments  like  those  of  Stephui  Decatur  to 
be  both  repretaenalbie  and  alaimmg.  Alarm- 
ing both  to  alnoere  patrtota  at  home  and  to 
penona  and  nations  abroad  who  look  to  the 
United  Statea  of  America  for  leaderdilp  and 
guidance  In  the  building  of  a  moral  aodety 
of  natloas.  To  exonerate,  even  partially,  vio- 
lence by  hard-hata  and  to  pratee  tu^fport  of 
wrong  national  policy  in  the  name  of  pa- 
tziotiam  la  not  the  way  to  enhanoe  national 
stature. 


PROFESSORS  DISAPPOIMTED  BY 
AQNEWS  VIEWS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 


Neal  Amimdson,  chemical  engineering; 
Joim  BeiTyman.  humamtiea;  Ba^  K.  Corn- 
stock,  genetics  and  oeU  biology:  Bmat  B.  O. 
Bekart.  "~>«*^"«~'  engineering;  Herbert 
Fdgl.  plilloaophy:  Bobert  A.  Good,  pedlatrlaa. 

Paul  Mfwhl.  peyoludogy.  adjunct  profeaaor 
of  law;  Walter  W.  Heller,  economics;  l*oti. 
RarwlCE,  economics;  Alfred  O.  C.  Nler, 
phyales;  Jamea  Seriln.  mathemaUcs;  Wae- 
ley  W.  Spink.  medMne;  Maurice  B.  *"  " 
phydology. 


IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  RSPBBBENTATIVE8 
Friday.  Autnut  14. 1970 

Mr.  FRA8ER.  ICr.  Speaker,  as  •  fol- 
lowup  on  a  meeting  on  June  4  between 
tbB  Vice  President  and  a  group  of  re- 
gmts'  i»t)fe68ors  of  the  University  of 
Mtnneeota,  I  believe  the  House  wlU  be 
interested  in  the  enclosed  letter  which 
these  professois  have  addreeed  to  the 
Vice  President: 

Daaa  m«  Vick  Pbebidbnt:  It  was  with  dls- 
appolntment  that  we  read  your  letter  to  the 
oolumnlat,  Victor  Bleed.  pubUahed  on  Aug.  3, 
1970.  regarding  the  supposed  Jurtlflcatlon  for 
a  more  charitable  appraisal  of  the  "hard- 
hat"  dononatration  which  culminated  In 
serious  violence  than  you  would  give  to  atu- 
dent  demonstrations  which  led  to  compara- 
ble violence. 

When  we  spoke  with  you  on  June  4  we 
were  encouraged  to  believe  that  you  would 
give  more  credence  to  the  reality  of  the 
moral  Integrity  of  the  student  antiwar  pro- 
teatera  and  be  more  even-handed  In  your 
oondemnatton  of  vlolenoe  on  the  part  of 
either  the  right  or  the  left  or  the  poUce  es- 
tablishment. We  carmot  agree  with  you  that 
It  Is  lees  reprehensible  for  hard-hata  to  «n- 
ploy  violence,  because  they  are  acting  out 
their  convictions  regarding  'YatrtotiBn." 
th^n  It  la  for  war-dlasenten  to  employ  vio- 
lence becaun  they  are  following  tltdr  moral 
convictions  aa  to  thdr  ethical  respondMll- 
tiee  to  their  countrymen  and  to  humanity  at 
large.  Your  attempted  jTiatlflcation  of  hard- 
hat  "protective  anger"  as  opposed  to  the 
"destructive  anger"  whloh  you  aaertbe  to 
youthful  vtolent  protesters  doea  not  meet 


PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  NATIOITS 
nREMEIN 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF  taeW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBFRESKHTATiVm 

Fridajf.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  lOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  take  a  few  momeotB  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Natioiil  firemen, 
partlculaily  to  the  250.000  vohmteer  0x9- 
men.  "niese  men  do  such  a  magnificent 
Job.  and  they  do  it  at  a  far  greater  cost 
to  themselves  than  the  public  often 
realias.  Although  we  can  never  pay  the 
debt  we  owe  them,  it  is  time  we  pay 
tribute  to  all  they  have  done  tar  us. 

Some  12,000  persons  die  in  fires  in  a 
typical  year,  and  $2.5  bilUon  worth  of 
prt«>erty  is  destroyed,  almost  double  the 
loss  attributable  to  crime.  Yet  whfle  we 
quite  property  often  hear  of  the  problem 
of  crime,  we  fail  to  adeQoately  consider 
the  devMtation  of  fire. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  flronen 
because  they  protect  tbose  who  are  least 
able  to  protect  tbemsetves— our  senior 
dtlaens  and  our  children.  Of  all  oar 
peoide.  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  lame,  the 
bUnd,  and  the  young  most  need  the  oen- 
cemed  watchfulness  of  our  fire  deuait- 
ments  because  they  have  such  a  high  risk 
of  injury  from  flre. 

m  spite  of  all  that  firefighters  have 
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done  to  protect  us.  it  has  only  been  In 
recent  years  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  even  minimal  steps  to 
aid  local  firemen's  units. 

The  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968  has  provided  funds  for  needed 
research  into  the  causes  and  the  most 
recent  techniques  for  the  prevention  of 
fires.  This  act  has  provided  a  compre- 
hensive fire  data  bank,  upon  which  all 
fire  departments  can  draw  for  their  in- 
formation and  improvement;  has  set  up 
fire  safety  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  the  public;  and  has  funded  the 
training  of  volunteer  firefighters. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  several 
measiires  in  the  House  and  will  continue 
to  press  for  their  qxiick  enactment  Into 
law.  One  would  provide  Federal  pensions 
to  the  widow  and  family  of  a  fireman  or 
policeman  killed  on  duty.  Another  would 
make  programs  for  the  training  of  volun- 
teer firemen  eligible  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  A  third  proposal  would  allow  fire- 
men to  deduct  for  Income  tax  purposes 
nonreimbursable  expenses,  such  as  those 
for  uniforms,  automobile  accessories. 
gasoline,  and  other  necessary  items  In- 
curred by  a  volimteer  fireman.  Another 
proposal  would  exempt  volimteer  fire- 
men's organizations  from  all  liability  for 
Federal  inctane  taxes,  and  exempt  them 
f nxn  the  filing  of  all  reports  pertaining 
to  their  income  from  donations  and 
membership  dues. 

If  my  proposals  become  law,  there  stDl 
remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to  help 
protect  these  patriots  who  have  willingly 
taken  on  the  burden  of  protecting  our 
lives  and  our  belongings.  Few  men  are  so 
entitled  to  be  called  by  the  noble  word  of 
"patriot"  as  these  firefighters  who  risk 
their  lives  to  guard  the  commimity  and 
their  fellow  men  against  the  terrible 
threat  of  imcontrolled  fire. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  pride  felt  by  many  thousands 
of  citizens  in  the  work  of  the  Massapequa 
Volimteer  Plre  D^JArtment,  this  year 
celebrating  its  60th  anniversary.  It 
started  simpUr  and  modestly  enough  In 
1910  with  a  handful  of  men  who  manned 
a  horse-drawn  carriage  apparatus,  and 
has  now  grown  to  200  voltmteen  in  seven 
companies  who  can  boast  of  having  the 
most  modem  equipment  In  the  woiid: 
seven  pumper  trucks,  two  ladder  trucks, 
four  resciie  and  emergency  vehicles,  one 
fire  police  truck,  and  several  auxiliary 
vehicles. 

Few  cwnmnnities  have  drawn  so 
heavily  on  the  valor  of  its  volunteer  fire- 
fighters, and  few  have  haul  as  many  oc- 
casions to  be  grateful  for  their  selfless 
and  courageous  response.  There  have 
been  so  many  instances  of  sacrifice  that 
they  have  almost  become  commonplace 
for  this  group  of  volunteers. 

All  of  us  f  amiUar  vrtth  the  history  of 
Massapeqiia  remember  these  men  fight- 
ing the  brush  fires  on  Palm  Sunday  in 
1945  from  8  in  the  morning  until  10  at 
night  without  a  moment's  rest,  and 
battling  the  biases  on  the  Carroon 
EsUte  in  1952  in  near-zero  temperaturt 
at  4  in  the  morning.  These  and  many- 
lees  dramatic  instances  of  devotion  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  mark  the  tradition 
of  this  group  of  men. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  want  to  call  to  the  special  attention 
of  my  colleagues  here  and  public  spirited 
citizens  all  across  the  coimtry  the  re- 
markable career  of  Christian  Diehl.  a 
charter  member  of  the  department  in 
1910  and  an  active  member  today,  who 
personally  contributed  to  the  force's 
unique  achievements  over  the  past  60 
years  and  is  a  li\'ing  exsunple  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  unit's  rich  history.  He  helped 
to  build  the  fire  department  from  the 
days  when  Mrs.  Avlgnone.  who  owned 
the  bam  in  which  the  first  fire  truck  was 
housed,  would  nm  from  her  house  and 
strike  a  large  steel  nail  with  a  sledge 
hammer  to  alert  the  men  to  a  report  of  a 
fire. 

We  in  Nassau  County  are  especially 
proud  of  Christian  Diehl  of  the  Massape- 
qua Rre  Department  for  through  his  60 
years  service  to  the  department,  he  Is  a 
symbol  of  national  spirit,  a  spirit  that  is 
in  the  great  tradition  of  America.  I  re- 
member seeing  an  article  just  a  few  years 
ago  where  five  volunteers  from  New  Jer- 
sey were  killed  when  a  wall  collapsed. 
This  national  spirit  became  clearly  vis- 
ible when,  after  the  story  was  published, 
the  number  of  volunteer  firemen  did  not 
diminish, — it  increased.  And,  of  course, 
one  thinks  of  the  five  volunteer  firemen 
in  Corry.  Pa.,  where,  just  a  few  months 
ago.  an  explosion  at  a  paint  firm,  dur- 
ing what  had  appeared  to  be  a  routine 
fire,  toppled  a  three-story  brick  wall  over 
on  them. 

The  names  of  such  men  deserve  a  spe- 
cial place  on  the  honor  roll  of  all  the  men 
who  have  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  It  is  sad  that  it  took  this  ter- 
rible tragedy  to  prompt  the  House,  and 
Senate  to  take  the  long-overdue  action 
of  setting  aside  the  week  between  Sep- 
tember 19  and  26  as  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week.  One  can.  of  course, 
think  of  no  more  fitting  gesture  that  the 
American  people  might  make  toward 
their  volunteer  firefighters. 

I  hope  that  this  year  during  National 
V(danteer  Firemen's  Week  we  will  not 
only  participate  in  ceremonies  to  honor 
these  men  but  that  we  will  also  pay  the 
greatest  single  tribute  to  them:  pledge 
to  take  all  preventive  steps  we  can  to 
guard  against  fires  and  to  protect  the 
Nation's  volunteer  firefighters.  For  these 
men  who  are  prepared  to  risk  their  lives 
for  others,  we  should  not  stint  on  doing 
whatever  we  can  to  minimize  the  risks 
they  must  face  each  time  the  scourge  of 
fire  threatens  the  commimity. 


August  19,  1970 


August  20,  1970 
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PRAISE  FOR  OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES 
PROGRAM 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
F.iday.  August  14.1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  XLLiNoza 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation currently  imderway.  a  joint 
anniversary  is  being  celebrated:  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association  and  the  fifth 
aimlversary  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  In 
his  "State  of  the  Judiciary"  message  at 
this  meeting,  praised  the  legal  services 
program. 

Both  of  these  tiibutes  indicate  that 
the  legal  profession  is  justifiably  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  what  the  New 
York  Times  calls  "the  Nation's  biggest 
legal  bargain."  The  program  was  begun 
on  the  assumption  that  the  poor  were 
being  denied  their  legal  rights  and  ac- 
cess to  the  courts,  and  that  unless  this 
was  charged  the  poor  would  lose  their 
faith  in  the  Nation's  judicial  system. 

Today  there  are  2.000  lawyers  working 
in  850  offices  to  furnish  legal  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  poor.  The  Washington 
Post  refers  to  the  legal  services  program 
as  "the  Nation's  largest  and  most  power- 
ful law  firm,"  and  it  appears  so.  Nearly 
1  million  clients  have  been  served  and 
the  program  has  won  a  number  of  im- 
portant judicial  decisions  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  poor. 

There  are  two  very  excellent  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  this  week 
which  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record. 
And  I  would  like  to  echo  the  Post  by  say- 
ing that  "the  practice  of  poverty  law  has 
proved  to  be  anything  but  poor  law." 
The  article  follows: 

Povxvrr  Law  H,*s  Not  Bxxn  Poob  Law 
In  hla  "State  of  the  Jadlclary"  address — 
on  whlcb  we  sball  be  commenting  at  length 
tomorrow — Chief  Juatlce  Warren  Burger  paid 
tribute  to  the  performance  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Among  the  many  antlpoverty 
efTorts  begun  In  the  mld-Slxtles.  this  has 
been  one  of  the  more  quiet  and  more  effec- 
tive. It  began  on  the  assumption  that  many 
of  the  poor  are  not  only  denied  their  rights 
by  law.  but  that  few  lawyers  are  available  to 
protect  those  rlghta  which  do  exist.  "As  late 
as  Ave  years  ago,"  writes  Bernard  Segal, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
In  the  current  ABA  Journal,  'less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor  of  the 
country — more  than  20  million  of  owe  peo- 
ple—were  being  fined."  Plve  years  ago  this 
week,  m  a  move  that  It  was  proud  of  then 
and  Is  prouder  of  now,  the  American  Bar 
Association  embraced  and  endorsed  the  Le- 
gal Services  Program. 

Today,  approximately  860  LSP  offices  op- 
erate In  49  states,  staffed  by  2300  lawyers 
and  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oj)- 
portunlty  for  »53  million.  In  a  real  way.  It 
Is  the  nation's  largest  and  most  powerful  law 
firm.  The  major  accomplishments  of  the 
program  can  be  listed  under  a  variety  of 
headings.  First,  there  has  been  the  day-to- 
day service — consumer  cases,  divorces,  gar- 
nishments, repossessions.  Many  of  the  LSP 
clients  have  problems  that  do  not  require 
court  action:  often,  only  advice  Is  needed,  or 


a  phone  call  to  the  proper  authority.  Sec- 
ond test  cases  brought  by  LSP  lawyers  have 
resulted  In  the  expajiBlon  of  such  previously 
narrow  areas  as  landlords-tenant  law,  wcUare 
law.  pubUc  interest  law,  the  administration 
of  food  programs.  Third,  the  program  has 
developed  new  kinds  of  legal  forums  for  the 
resolution  of  disputes  outside  the  coxirts— 
to  lighten  the  strain  on  an  ah-eady  overbur- 
dened court  system. 

The  program  has  not  been  without  faU- 
ures,  nor  has  It  lacked  critics.  Regarding  the 
latter,  however.  It  has  had  the  right  kind 
of  critics— Uke  Sen.  George  Murphy  and 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  Callfomla.  They  have 
repeatedly  tried  to  undermine  legal  services 
lawyers,  but  their  bumbling  efforts  have 
usually  led  nowhere.  Elsewhere,  the  gover- 
nor of  Missouri  recently  vetoed  two  LSP 
projecu  in  his  state;  but  his  veto  was  over- 
ridden by  OEO  director  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
who  stood  by  the  poverty  lawyers  In  the  field. 

One  reason  the  Legal  Services  Program 
has  the  backing  of  both  liberals  and  con- 
servatives In  the  organized  bar  is  the  aware- 
ness that  Uw  U  above  partisan  ideologies. 
Contrary  to  the  rantlngs  of  some  current 
"revoluUonarles."  the  system  can  be  changed. 


the  overthrow  of  Injustice  can  be  orderly 
and  the  law  can  be  converted  from  an  ene- 
my to  an  ally. 

The  same  law  theoretically  applies  to 
everyone,  and  there  Is  no  reason  that  an 
impoverished  inner  city  client  should  not 
receive  the  same  first  claas  service  and  In- 
telligence that  Is  available  to  others.  In- 
creasingly, such  service  and  Intelligence  are 
being  provided:  In  thousands  of  cases,  the 
practice  of  poverty  law  has  proved  to  be  any- 
thing but  poor  law.       " 


AnouiXTS  rem.  thx  Pooe 

In  what  was  once  regarded  as  a  citadel  of 
rigidity,  there  are  new  stirrings  on  behalf  of 
the  legaUy  deprived  In  the  United  States.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation In  St.  Louis,  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  legal 
services  program  as  well  as  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association  are  being  celebrated  to- 
day. The  fact  that  the  A.B.A.  is  choosing  to 
honor  these  lawyers  and  programs  for  the 
poor  is  a  symbol  of  their  acceptance  In  the 
courts. 


Nearly  2.000  attorneys  now  work  in  850 
neighborhood  law  offices  in  hundreds  of  com- 
munities. They  are  representing  people  as 
clients,  not  simply  as  charity  cases;  In  the 
process  these  dedicated  young  lawyers  are 
making  legal  history  In  many  fields  affect- 
ing the  most  disadvantaged  of  Americans. 
So  well  have  these  O.E.O.  attorneys  per- 
formed that,  paradoxically,  the  big  city  law 
firms  have  had  a  hard  time  competing  for 
the  talents  of  top  graduates  who  often 
choose  to  enter  the  less  remunerative  field 
of  antlpoverty  law  and  legal-defender  rep- 
resentation. 

In  the  course  of  serving  nearly  a  million 
clients,  the  O.K.O.  attorneys  have  won  im- 
portant judicial  decisions  protecting  and 
broadening  the  rights  of  tenants,  consumers, 
food-stamp  users,  migrant  workers  and  fam- 
ilies on  welfare. 

The  OJS.O.  legal  services  program  was 
funded  for  »64  million  this  year;  $81  mll- 
Uon  is  proposed  for  fiscal  1971.  At  least  this 
amount  Is  necessary  to  expand  the  services 
of  the  nation's  blggeet  legal  bargain— the 
talents  of  Its  finest  young  attorneys  working 
for  the  poor. 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfai/,  August  20,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jakks  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Most  Reverend  Edward  J.  Herr- 
mann, vicar  general.  Archdiocese  of 
Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  offezed 
I  the  foUowing  prayer: 

^  O  Lord,  provident  master  of  all  things. 

X  You  who  have  said  through  the  mouth  of 

the  psalmist  "Unless  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it" — 
Psalm  127:  1— we  come  to  Thee  at  the 
opening  of  another  session  of  this  Senate 
to  seek  Thy  divine  assistance.  In  these 
halls  some  of  the  most  important  deci- 
sions which  affect  this  Nation  are  made. 
The  social  and  economic  well  being  of 
other  nations  Is  also  under  their  care- 
ful and  fraternal  interest.  Grant  that 
each  and  every  action  which  finds  its 
origin  in  this  Chamber  may  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  Your  divine  love  and  in  some  way 
a  participation  of  Your  good  providence. 
May  their  efforts  here  establish  a  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  order  which 
will  serve  all  men  and  individuals,  and 
assist  here  and  abroad  to  affirm  and  de- 
velop the  dignity  proper  to  them. 

May  all  their  actions  be  in  harmony 
with  Your  divine  knowledge  so  that  as 
this  Nation  prospers  and  the  individual 
citizen  participates  in  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment through  them,  peace.  jusUce. 
sincerity,  and  true  charity  may  prevail 
and  that  all  will  redoxmd  to  Your  honor 
and  glory  and  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 


XI.  S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  20, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  ChiOr  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  August  19. 1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  18,  1970.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Pm- 
tabona: 

S.  1704.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lillian 

Blazzo:  ^  ^  ,  „ 

S.  2427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cal  C. 
Davis  and  Lyndon  A.  Dean; 

S.  2484.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1887  to  author- 
ize marketing  agreements  providing  for  the 
advertising  of  papayas. 

S.  2863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cu- 
morah  Kennington  Romney;   and 

S.  3136.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citieenshlp 
posthumously  upon  Guy  Andre  Blanchette. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINaS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  diuing  the  sesslwi 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
1138, 1139.  and  1141. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE     MESSAGE     REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Edward  E.  David, 
Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


US  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 
WESTERN  DIVISION.  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT     OF    MISSISSIPPI.     AT 

NATCHEZ 

The  bill  (S.  3225)  to  provide  that  the 
UB.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Di- 
vision of  the  Southern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi shall  be  hdd  at  Natchez  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3225 
Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senmte  md  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  104(b)(3)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Oode,  Is  amended  to  read 
as' follows:  "Court  for  the  western  division 
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ab&U  be  held  tA  Natchez  and  Vlcksburg:  Pro- 
vided That  co\irt  shaU  be  held  at  Natchee  U 
mutable  quarters  and  accommodaUona  are 
funOshed  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1126),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bicow), 
as  follows: 

RATSKKNT 

The  purpoM  of  8. 8338  U  to  enabto  the  Dla- 

trlct  Court  for  the  Wertem  DlvUlon  of  the 
Southern  District  dt  Mississippi  to  hold  court 
at  Natchea.  Ulaa.,  proTlded  that  the  holding 
of  court  at  Natchee  be  at  no  cost  to  the 
United  SUtes.  Natchea  Is  an  lndu»trtal  cen- 
ter with  a  very  acUTe  bar  generating  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  FedAral  UUgaUon.  More- 
over, local  faculties  are  avsilabl«  at  which 
court  could  be  held  without  expense  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  _.  .  .  . 

Tour  committee  believes  that  the  Dlstrlot 
CX)urt  for  the  Southern  District  of  Mlssls- 
alppl  should  be  authorized  to  alt  In  Matches 
when  It  determines  that  the  Utlgatlon  gen- 
erated from  that  geographical  area  so  war- 
rants. ^ 

The  Judicial  Oonlerence  of  the  tTnlted 
States  at  Its  meeting  on  March  16-17,  1970, 
considered  the  provisions  contained  in  S. 
3335,  and  voted  approval  thereof  with  the 
proviso  that  the  holding  of  court  at  Hatches 
be  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report  is  a  letter  to  the  chairman  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts. 
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practicable.  This  time  requirement 
tended  by  Congress  three  times  to  the  pree 
ent  date  ot  August  25.  1970. 

The  problems  encountered  revolved  prln- 
dpaUy  around  clearing  land  Utles  and  find- 
ing able  and  wlUlng  buyers  for  the  tribal 
lands.  In  addition,  some  Federal  programs 
initiated  during  recent  years  require  con- 
tinued Federal  recognition  of  the  tribal  en- 
Uty  In  order  for  the  tribe  to  participate. 
FlnaUy,  there  has  been  a  change  of  senti- 
ment within  the  tribe  and  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  regarding  the  wis- 
dom of  terminating  all  special  relationships 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 

tribe. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  Is  Justified,  the  com- 
mittee beUevea.  on  the  grounds  that  (1)  It 
has  been  difficult  to  clear  title  to  tribal  lands 
and  dispose  of  them,  (3)  there  Is  no  need  to 
proceed  with  the  process  rapidly,  (3)  dlasolu- 
Uon  of  the  tribal  government  at  thU  time 
U  not  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  current  Federal  poUcy,  (4)  retention  of 
the  tribal  government  Is  desired  by  the  In- 
dians and  wlU  faclUtate  participation  In  some 
Federal  programs.  (6)  If  the  1969  statute  were 
not  repealed  It  would  need  to  be  amended 
in  some  particulars,  (6)  repeal  of  the  1969 
statute  wlU  contribute  to  the  economic  bet- 
terment of  the  tribe  and  Its  members,  and 
(7)  xmder  the  language  of  the  blU  any  possi- 
ble rights  vested  under  the  1959  statute 
would  not  be  Impaired. 

The  committee  does  not  regard  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  before  the  termination 
of  the  Choctaw  tribal  government  Is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  as  any  precedent  for  re- 
establishing a  tribal  government  that  has  al- 
ready been  terminated. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.H.  16866  will  require  no 
Federal  appropriation. 


CHOCTAW  INDIAN  TRIBE 

Tlie  bill  (Hil.  15866)  to  repeal  the  act 
of  August  25,  1959,  with  respect  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Choctaw  Tribe  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1127),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 


NATIONAL    MACHINE    TOOL    WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1194) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  September  20, 1970, 
and  ending  September  26,  1970,  as  "Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Week,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  purpose  of  HJa.  16866  Is  to  repeal  a 
1959  statute  which  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interlcw  to  complete  the  action  au- 
thorized by  a  1906  statute  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  final  disposition  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Five  ClvUlsed  Tribes  In  the 
Tniiian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  committee  also  considered  a  companion 
bUl.  8.  3448,  Introduced  by  Senators  Harris 
and  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes. 


The  1969  statute  directed  the  Secretary  to 
complete  this  action  by  disposing  of  the  few 
remaining  tribal  assets;  and  by  conveying  to 
a  tribal  corporation  organized  under  State 
law  any  tribal  assets  which  the  tribe  wants 
to  retain.  A  per  capita  distribution  of  any 
tribal  funds  was  already  authorized  by  the 
1906  act. 

The  1969  statute  did  not  affect  the  trust 
status  of  lands  aUotted  to  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  but  it  did  provide  for  a  tfr- 
mlnaUon  of  aU  special  relatlonatalpe  between 
the  United  States  and  the  tribe  as  a  govern- 
mental entity. 

Numerous  problems  arose  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  1969  statute,  which  di- 
rected that  the  statute  should  be  fully  ex- 
ecuted within  3  years  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 


WILL  i^Ttg  HTT.T.a  BECOME  AS  IN- 
FAMOUS AS  TEAPOT  DOME? 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  11  of  this  year,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  proposing  that  oil  be  pumped 
from  the  Elk  HUls  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in  order  to  compensate  some, 
though  not  all,  of  the  oil  companies 
holding  drilling  leases  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara CThannel. 

It  is  not  my  intent  here  today  to  ques- 
tion the  merit  of  that  part  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  proposal  dealing  with 
the  compensation  of  the  larger  compa- 
nies poUuting  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel. 

I  do  intend  to  question,  however,  the 
recommendation  that  the  Elk  Hill  Re- 
serve be  invaded  for  a  purpose  not  re- 
lated to  the  national  security,  the  meth- 
ods by  which  this  recommendation  has 


been  handled,  and  the  implications  of 
this  proposal  in  light  of  the  announce- 
ment earlier  this  week  that  the  admin- 
istration will  not  seek  a  structural 
change  in  the  present  oil  Import  quota 
system. 

BJ[  HII.I.8   AND   NATIONAL  SECT7KTT 

The  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve   coDfiists   of    the   second    largest 
proved  oil  field  in  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  20  largest  oil  fields  in  the  world, 
and  a  field  which  has  been  maintained 
as  a  national  security  petroleum  reserve 
for  half  a  century.  Let  me  make  this 
clear :  Although  Elk  Hills  is  administered 
by  the  Navy,  it  serves  as  a  total  national 
defense  reserve  for  the  needs  of  all  of 
the  armed  services  and  related  industry. 
It  Is  thus  vitally  essential  to  our  overall 
strategic  needs  for  petroleum  sufBclency. 
Let  me  point  out  Just  one  of  those 
strategic  needs.  At  present,  the  UJ3.  Pa- 
cific Fleet  receives  the  majority  of  its 
fud  from  the  Middle  East.  If,  for  any 
reason  at  all,  those  supplies  were  to  be 
cut  off.  the  fleet  would  look  to  the  UB. 
west  coast  for  the  fuel  to  keep  ships  in 
operation.  The  west  coast  is  a  cmde  oil 
deficient  area.  It  does  not  produce  enough 
crude  oil  to  meet  its  own  needs,  let  alone 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fleet.  Elk  Hills 
provides  the  only  source  of  crude  oil 
on  the  west  coast  Immediately  available 
to  the  Navy. 

It  was  thus  with  some  surprise  that  I 
recently  learned  of  the  Interior  proposal 
to  turn  a  portion  of  Elk  Hills  over  to  a 
small  group  of  major  oil  companies.  The 
strategic  Importance  and  requirement 
for  the  preservation  of  as  much  of  Elk 
Hills  as  possible  for  national  security 
needs  are  clear,  so  clear  that  I  am  ab- 
solutely amazed  that  this  proposal  is 
getting  serious  consideration. 

But,  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  should 
not  have  been  so  surprised.  Side  by  side 
with  decades  of  national  reliance  upon 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  there  has 
been  a  history  of  attempts  by  private 
companies  to  rape  those  reserves  for 
their  own  gaiin.  The  most  famous  of  such 
attempts  was  the  attempt  to  raid  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  3,  located  at  Tea- 
pot Dome.  Wyo. 

In  1921.  President  Harding,  with  the 
approval  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby. 
transferred  the  admlnistraUon  of  the 
naval  reserves  at  Teapot  Dome  and  Elk 
Hills  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Albert 
B.Pali. 

In  1922,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior leased  the  reserves  at  Teapot  Dome 
to  Harry  P.  Sinclair  and  the  reserves  at 
Elk  Tills  to  Edward  L.  Doheny. 

As  a  result  of  a  Senate  investigation 
imder  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana,  an  ex- 
tensive network  of  corruption  was  re- 
vealed at  the  foundation  of  these  trans- 
fers. Doheny,  for  example,  had  made  an 
unsecured  interest-free  loan  of  $100,000 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  also  re- 
ceived a  $25,000  gift  from  Sinclair. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fall  was  ul- 
timately convicted  of  bribery  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison.  . 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  say,  outright 
gifts  from  oil  operators  to  high  Govern- 
ment officials  are  no  longer  the  normal 
way  of  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
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Government,  though,  of  course,  the  pai- 
etrating  articles  by  the  Washington 
Post's  Bernard  Nossiter  have  revealed 
some  disturbing  latter  day  Instances  of 
these  pracUces.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
generally  been  replaced  by  the  equaUy 
corrupting,  though  apparently  somewhat 
more  legal  use  of  massive  campaign  con- 
tribuUons  to  the  party  in  control  of  the 
White  House. 

But  the  aims  remain  the  same — to 
gain  access  to  these  vast  public  reserves 
for  private  gain. 

PROCIDUaAL   PEOBIXMS  0»  THS  INTSSIOB 
PROPOSAI. 


After  the  sorry  revelations  of  the  "PW- 
pot  Dome  scandal  had  burst  into  public 
light,  a  number  of  steps  were  taken  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  na^  re- 
serves to  avoid  any  further  repetition. 

One  basic  procedural  requirement  was 
to  have  a  salutary  effect,  as  long  as  it 
was  observed.  Under  this  procedure, 
found  in  10  U.S.C.  7431.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  is  required  to  consult  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  before  agreeing 
to  give  up  a  single  drop  of  oil  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  national  defense. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  not 
consulted  with  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  about  this  proposal  to 
open  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Reserve. 

Instead,  the  proposal  to  diminish  our 
national  security  reserves  was  quietly 
steered  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  That  commit- 
tee is  made  up  of  many  of  the  most  hon- 
orable and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Senate,  but  their  primary  concern  is 
logically  directed  to  those  provisions  of 
the  proposal  dealing  with  the  mess  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Indeed,  at  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Interior  Committee,  not  a 
sliigle  question  was  raised  concerning 
the  damaging  impact  on  the  national  se- 
curity which  would  occur  if  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  were  to  be  applied  to 
nondefense  purposes. 

And  up  to  this  time  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  not  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  tJnIted  States  Code 
that  he  consult  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  a  committee 
which  has  Justifiably  earned  its  rwute- 
tion  as  a  watchdog  over  ova  national  se- 
curity needs.  „  , . 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  parallel  be- 
tween Teapot  Dome  of  the  twenties  and 
Elk  Hills  of  today  grows  more  and  more 
disturbing.  One  might  think  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  which  this  very 
month  celebrates  the  25th  anniversary  of 
its  victory  at  sea  in  the  Pacific,  may  be 
goiv  down  to  defeat  imder  the  assault 
of  a  small  group  of  powerful  oil  com- 
panies. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  the  Navy  ol 
today,  like  the  Navy  under  the  Harding 
administration,  is  simply  unaware  of 
what  is  being  done  to  it.  But  I  think  that 
an  unlikely  eacplanaUon.  Is  it  not  more 
Ukely  that  the  Navy  has  been  told  to  re- 
main quiet? 

Now  I  have  always  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  principle  of  civilian  <»n- 
trol  over  the  military.  But  that  civilian 
control  must  come  from  elected  officials 
representing  the  will  of  the  people.  It 
must  not  come  from  corporate  officials 


exercising  the  power  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  corrupting  influence  in 
order  to  increase  their  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  national  security. 

Mr  President,  In  view  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  proposal  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  procedures  under 
which  that  proposal  has  been  handled,  I 
have  requested  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
convene  hearings,  as  promptly  as  p(»sl- 
ble,  to  consider  the  national  security  im- 
plications Involved. 

I  have  great  confidence  m  the  integ- 
rity and  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  who  heads  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  a  confidence  which  is 
shared  by  every  Member  of  this  body.  I 
am  content  to  let  him  be  the  Judge  of 
the  prompt  need  for  a  full  and  frank 
airing  of  the  Navy's  position. 

KXUiTIONaHIP  TO  On.  nCFOKT  FBOaaAK 

One  of  the  strangest  and  most  con- 
fusing aspects  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's proposal  for  Elk  Hills  is  the  lack 
of  any  consistency  between  that  positicm 
and  the  position  normally  taken  by  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  industry. 
That  position  holds  that  our  national 
security  needs  for  oU  reserves  are  so 
great  as  to  require  a  $5  billion  per  year 
Import  subsidy  for  the  oil  industry. 

Por  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
hearing,  on  an  almost  dally  basis,  that 
our  national  security  depends  on  a  frag- 
ile Interruptible,  undependable  supply 
of  crude  OIL  But  now  we  are  t»ld 
that  Elk  Hills,  the  largest,  most  efficient 
reserve  of  oU  that  we  have,  a  reserve 
already  earmarked  for  national  defense 
needs,  may  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  can  give  a  por- 
tion of  Elk  Hills  away,  then  we  have 
no  further  need  for  the  Import  quota 
system  that  the  oil  Industry  tells  us  is 
Indispensable  to  national  security. 

Indeed.  It  seems,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  phrase  "national  security"  is  a  very 
sunpery  phrase  Indeed  in  the  mouths 
of  the  apologists  for  the  oU  todustiy. 
When  their  profits  and  campaign  con- 
tributions must  be  expanded,  they  say 
that  the  "national  security"  req^rra  an 
expensive  subsidy  program  to  buUd  up 
new  domestic  reserves.  But  when  they 
finally  get  a  chance  to  tise  those  re- 
serves for  other  than  defense  purposes, 
then  the  "national  security"  fades  into 
the  background.  It  is  a  sorry  day  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  when  a  sln- 
^liidustry  can  dictate  the  defense  pol- 
Idea  of  the  Nfttlon  for  Its  own  profit. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
•nw  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tam- 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Ob- 
tingulshed    Senator    from    pWo    (Mr. 
YOUNG)  is  to  be  recognized  at  this  time. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortma. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tms 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio 
tmder  the  previous  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tm- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,„^ ._     . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President, 


I  ad:  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
At  this  time,  the  Chair,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Bylr.  YoinrG)  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 


MURDER  COMMITTED  ON  KENT 
STATE  CAMPUS  BY  OHIO  NATION- 
AL  GUARDSMEN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Allison  Krause,  daughter  of  Mr.  andMra. 
Arthur  Krause,  2010  Garrick  Drive, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  student  at  Kent  Stat« 
University  and  a  very  lovely  young  girl, 
was  one  of  the  four  students,  two  boys 
and  two  girls,  who  were  murdered  on 
the  campus  of  Kent  State  University  at 
about  12:22  pjn.  on  a  beautiful  sun- 
shiny day.  MMiday.  May  4,  1970.  at  a 
time  when  the  university  was  fully  func- 
tioning and  when  classes  were  being  held. 
Allison  was  19  years  of  age.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  before  she  was 
murdered  she  walked  up  to  a  National 
Guardsman.  sp<^e  gently  to  him  and  put 
a  flower  in  his  gun  barrd  saying  t6 
him  "Flowers  are  better  than  bullets. 

On  Monday  afternoon  at  the  moment 
she  was  struck  down  and  killed  she  was 
a  distance  of  about  460  feet  from  the 
nearest  Natiwjal  Guardsman.  The  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  of  May  24  reported: 

Alone  of  the  four  6mA  Btudentt.  mu^ 
of  the  buUet  that  struck  Allison  remained 
within  her  body.  According  to  Dr.  Bobert 
S  Glasgow,  the  pathologist  who  performed 
the  autopsy,  the  bullet  fragmented  Into  <^ 
least  four  pieces  as  It  tore  through  her  left 
lower  lung,  spleen,  stomach,  duodenum.  Uver 
and  vena  cava,  the  large  vein  leading  to  the 
heart. 

It  is  evident  that  the  National  Guards- 
men guilty  of  shooting  to  kill  these  un- 
armed students  had  been  permitted  by 
their  officers  to  have  their  M-1  combat 
rifles  loaded  with  Uve  ammunition.  Gov- 
cmor  Rhodes  and  Adjutant  General  Del 
Corso  must  bear  their  share  of  the  Wame 
for  this,  and  it  is  a  huge  share  indeed. 
Furthermore,  such  unnecessary  force  u 
compounded  by  the  evidence  that  s^ 
of  the  National  Guardsmen  "doctored 
their  regulation  ammunition  or  had 
adopted  a  form  of  dumdum  bullet  whioi 
expands  or  shatters  upon  striking  the 
victim.  The  effect  of  tiiis  shattering  is 
comparable  to  an  explosive  charge  going 
off  inside  the  victim's  body.  Prom  the 
description  of  the  massive  intern^  dana- 
age  sustained  by  Alllstm  B^rause  the  bul- 
let that  entered  her  body  had  »>««»••&»- 
tored"  by  the  guardsman  who  old  the 
shooting.  _ 

At  about  Um  same  time  Thomas  Grace, 
a  student  from  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  sufftted 
a  bullet  wound  in  the  side  of  his  leg  aose 
to  the  anUe  and  that  bullet  penetrated 
downward  to  the  ankle  and  exploded  or 
shBttered  there.  This  ^nfl***^  *  j;*^ 
aever*  wound  and  permanent  dlMWUtar* 
Robert  Stamps  of  Cleveland  who  was 
gerloody  wounded  by  »  rifle  bullrt  was 
610  feet  away  from  the  frontMne  of  toe 
National  Guard.  This  Is  aiwroxlmately 
th«  distance  of  two  football  fldda.  Hewas 

struck  to  the  rear  by  a  bullet  entezing 


ecut«d  witmn  s  ye»ra  or  ae  aoou  iavmuvet  •»     ««*•  ■** 
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his  buttocks,  missing  his  spinal  colxunn 
by  approxiniately  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  balf  and  emerging  from  the  front  part 
of  his  body.  He  Is  still  disabled  and  under 
treatment.  ^  ^    , 

Mr.  President,  in  an  attempt  to  Jus- 
tify these  murders.  Adj.  Oen.  Sylves- 
ter Del  Corso  made  a  number  of  false 
claims.  One  utterly  untruthful  state- 
ment he  made  was  that  a  sniper  fired  at 
National  Qusurdsmen  from  a  rooftop.  All 
evidence  was  to  the  contrary.  For  ex- 
ample, seven  helicopters  of  the  Ohio 
State  Highway  Patrol  were  flying  back 
and  forth  over  the  university  buildings 
and  commons  throughout  the  entire  day 
of  May  4,  1970,  right  up  to  the  time  of 
the  shooting  and  killing,  and  all  these 
pilots  reported  there  was  no  sniper  on 
any  rooftop  or  firing  from  any  window. 
Del  Corso  later  reversed  himself  and  said 
there  was  no  sniper  fire  at  the  guards- 
men. His  allegations  that  guardsmen 
fired  in  self-defense  have  been  proven 
fantastically  false  by  the  findings  of  the 
FBI.  Their  i«port  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  foUowtng  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  approximately  100  FBI  agents 
covering  a  period  of  about  2  weeks  di- 
rectly proved  the  falsity  of  Del  Oorso  s 
allegation,  as  did  the  statemaits  and 
conclusions  of  seven  Investigative  report- 
ers who  spent  2  weeks  Interviewing  wit- 
nesses. ^     , . 
Adjutant  General  Dei   Corso  should 
ap<dogl«e  for  his  untruthful  allegations 
and  resign  forthwith  from  the  political 
Job  he  now  holds. 

President  Robert  I.  White  testified 
yesterday,  Wednesday,  August  19.  before 
the  President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest  that  he  never  requested  Gov. 
James  A.  Rhodes  to  send  National 
Guardsmen  onto  the  campus  of  his  uni- 
versity. Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  for  amaze- 
ment that  Governor  Rhodes  called  out 
Bome  600  National  Guardsmen  for  al- 
leged riot  control  duty  at  Kent  State 
University  in  the  absence  of  any  request 
from  the  president  of  that  university. 

Furthermore.  Governor  Rhodes  and 
his  political  appointee.  Adjutant  General 
Del  Corso,  have  a  tremendously  heavy 
burden  to  bear  in  that  they,  on  their  own, 
called  to  serve  on  the  camptis  at  Kent 
State  University  tired  and  womout  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  who  had.  from  April  29 
to  the  evening  of  May  2,  lost  sleep  and 
sustained  injuries  In  Cleveland,  having 
been  called  there  by  Governor  Rhodes 
at  the  request  of  Cleveland  city  (rfBdals 
to  restore  order  from  a  chaotic  situatUm 
which  had  developed  during  a  wildcat 
strike  between  truckers  and  confilctlng 
elements  of  the  Teamsters  Union.  Tliere 
had  been  shootings  and  brutal  assaults. 
Truck  drivers  had  been  pulled  from  their 
trucks  and  beaten.  Their  trucks  had  been 
burned  and  overturned.  All  this  strife 
continued  night  and  day  from  the  time 
the  guardsmen  commenced  their  duties 
in  Cleveland  on  April  29  imtll  Saturday 
evening,  May  2  when  the  wildcat  strike 
ended.  Then  this  particular  sleepless, 
battered    and   womout    contingent    of 
guardsmen  were  ordered  that  Saturiay 
night  to  go  immediately  to  Kent  State 
University.  ^ 

Ttab,  despite  the  fact  that  in  neaitiy 
dttes  such  as  Warren  in  adjoining  Trum- 


bull County  and  in  Youngstown  in  ad- 
joining Mahoning  Coimty,  there  were 
National  Guard  military  police  units 
trained  in  riot  control  who  had  not  been 
called  on  by  Governor  Rhodes  for  any 
service. 

In  addition.  Governor  Rhodes  and  his 
political  appointee.  Adjutant  General 
Del  Corso,  have  a  tremendously  heavy 
burden  to  bear  in  that  the  National 
Guardsmen  ordered  to  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity were  furnished  with,  and  per- 
mitted to  have  in  thehr  rifles,  live  ammu- 
nition. 


ADMINISTRATION  LEADER  HEDGES 
ON  TROOP  WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  stated  in  a 
recent  press  conference: 

I  said  we'd  g«t  our  troops  out  at  combat  in 
SouUi  Vietnam.  Now,  we  have  made  It  clear 
aU  the  time  that  there  will  have  to  be  some 
combat  troops  remaining  to  function  with 
the  suppKjrt  of  elements  that  are  left,  but  the 
objective  is  to  get  American  troops  out  of 
the  combat  role  In  about  a  year.  .  .  . 

The  following  question  and  answer 
period  then  ensued: 

QueaUon.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  thU  mld-1971 
target  date  for  getting  out  of  combat,  as  I 
understand  It  that  would  leave  260,000, 
roughly,  of  American  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Answer.  It  might  be  a  little  Wt  more  than 
that,  rm  not  sure.  I  think  the  mathematics 
are  something  like  380.000  or  275,000,  some- 
thing like  that. 

Question.  What's  the  target  date  for  get- 
ting all  out?  That's  what  the  young  people 
are  asking  now. 

Answer.  Well,  we  haven't  announced  any 
target  date  for  that.  .  .  . 

Then  the  Secretaiy  disclosed  that  the 
Nixon  administration  will  not  bring  the 
boys  home  next  year. 

He  said: 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  yoti  state  with 
fair  confidence,  or  good  confidence,  that 
American  troops  will  continue  to  be  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  after  18717 

Answer.  I  don't  want  to  comment  on  what 
Is  going  to  happen  after  1971. 

Mr.  President,  in  196»  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  elsewhere  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  Richard  Nixon  stated 
he  had  a  secret  plan  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Now.  almost  2  years  later,  that 
plan  is  still  his  secret.  However,  bis 
Secretary  of  State  makes  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  at  least  275.000  young 
American  servicemen  will  still  be  in  Viet- 
nam in  mld-1971.  Even  more  tragic,  the 
top  cabinet  official  of  the  Nixcm  adminis- 
tration. Secretary  Rogers,  cannot  state 
wUh  any  confidence  whatever  that  troop 
withdrawals  will  continue  after  1971. 
How  long  will  this  madness  continue? 

Instead  of  an  involvement  in  a  civil 
war  in  Vietnam  American  QTs  and  air- 
men are  now  waging  an  expanded  war  in 
Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Thailand,  and 
Americans  are  now  being  Itilled  in  com- 
bat in  these  countries.  Also,  mercenaries 
maintained  by  billions  of  dollars  of  oiu- 
taxpayers'  money,  directed  by  our  gen- 
erals and  CIA.  are  fighting  in  increasing 
numbers  and  Nixon  administration  lead- 
ers now  term  this  the  Indochinese  war. 


August  20,  1970 

THE  OIL  LOBBY  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  years,  a  number  of  Senators, 
newsmen,  and  other  interested  observers 
have  speculated  on  the  ways  that  the 
powerful  oil  industry  seems  to  always  be 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  councils 
of  government  at  the  public's  expense. 

Last  month,  the  public  received  a  rare 
glimpse  into  the  ways  that  the  oil  lobby 
actually  works.  The  Oil  Daily  of  July  27, 
1970.  in  its  regular  column,  "Petty's  Oil 
Letter,"  reminded  the  Industry  of  its 
source  of  power.  According  to  this  col- 
umn in  the  Oil  Daily: 

We  would  suggest  that  If  they  (oilmen) 
make  contributions  to  political  office-seek- 
ers— as  many  do— they  should  urge.  If  not 
Insist,  that  If  thalr  candidate  Is  elected  he 
will  at  least  give  the  oil  Industry  the  full- 
time  active  support  which  It  deserves  In  the 
politician's  home  state,  and  will  put  on  his 
staff  men  who  have  the  oil  facts  and  are 
ready  to  help  the  senator  or  congressman 
debate,  quickly  and  fully,  with  those  who 
can  find  little,  If  anything,  good  about  the 
oil  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  unusually 
frank  statement  from  the  oil  industry  to 
its  members,  frank  in  that  the  Oil  Dally 
Is  publicly  admitting  that  the  oil  indus- 
try uses  its  campaign  contributions  to 
obtain  leverage  on  high  public  oCQcials. 
I  feel  that  the  general  public  ought  to 
become  familiar  Tuith  this  article,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

,  itaTY's  Ou.  LrrTBB 

WaSBDIOTON.  D.C., 

July  25,  1970. 
Okm  Sa:  There's  no  svibstltute  for  an  ex- 
ecutive, or  a  poUtlclan,  doing  his  own  home 
work  on  Issues,  rather  than  relying  on  out- 
side bHp  when  he  gets  In  a  bind.  The  man 
who  commands  the  facts,  and  can  Interpret 
them  simply  but  effectively,  has  a  big  head- 
start  on  those  who  debate  with  him. 

This  goee  double  for  Washington  politicians 
and  the  oU  Industry  on  Capitol  HlU.  The 
truth  is  that  today  oUmen  have  no  steadfast 
champion  on  Capitol  Hill— unless  It  Is  Sen. 
Cliff  Hansen.  R-Wyo..  former  governor  of  his 
state,  former  chairman  of  the  Interstate  OU 
Compact  Commission  and  a  man  with  a  sen- 
sitive realization  of  how  Important  oU  de- 
velopment Is  to  his  state — ranking  among  the 
top  five  oU  pi>o4ucer8  la  the  nation. 

Hansen  is  articulate  on  oU  Issues,  ever 
ready  with  the  rejoinder  to  oil's  attackers  In 
the  Senate,  and,  perhi^  more  important, 
personally  convinced  that  OU  Is  too  Impor- 
tant to  the  nation  for  the  raw  deal  It  has 
been  receiving,  politically,  over  the  past  cou- 
ple of  years. 

The  trooble  is  that  there  are  too  few  Han- 
sens  In  the  Senate,  or  the  House.  While  there 
are  many  members  of  both  houses  from  oU 
states,  they  seem  to  take  oil  issues  for  grant- 
ed. supUie  In  the  feeling  that  it  does  no  good 
to  debate  oil  issues  with  their  critics,  or, 
simply,  that  the  Issues  will  Just  blow  away 
and  the  status  quo  will  remain. 

But,  that's  not  how  it  has  been  for  the 
last  18  months  under  the  Klxon  Administra- 
tion—an  administration.  Ironically,  which 
was  believed  to  have  had  a  sharper  appreci- 
ation for  the  Importance  of  energy  to  the 
American  economy  and  the  role  which  the 
petroleum  Industry  plays  In  meeting  energy 
needs. 
One  reason  Hansen  has  become  the  moet 
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vocal  and  arUculate  champion  of  the  Indus- 
try m  the  Senate— for  outshining  the  sen- 
ators from  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Kansas  or  other 
big  oU  states— U  that  he  has  a  man  on  his 
staff  who  knows  the  industry.  Is  able  to 
gather  the  facts  q\ilckly  and  accurately  and 
keeps  the  senator  posted  on  all  the  big  oU 
Issues  and  each  development  as  it  occurs. 

This  IB  what  every  other  oU-state  senator 
and  congressman  should  have  on  his  staff. 
too.  But.  with  startling  rarity,  few  do.  Some, 
like  George  Bush.  R.-Tex.  running  iot  the 
Senate  this  year,  need  no  oU  "expert"  to  ad- 
vise them  because  they  are  oilmen  them- 
selves. But  far  too  many  oU-staters  on  the 
HUl,  with  no  personal  experience  In  the  pe- 
troleum Industry,  have  been  coasting  too 
long  on  the  big  oU  Issues. 

True,  they  are  ready  to  make  a  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor,  once  In  a  while,  or  speak 
to  an  oU  meeting,  but  their  interests  appear 
heavUy  weighted  In  other  directions— per- 
haps because  of  the  loay  heights  of  greater 
political  rewards  they  can  see  In  the  dis- 
tance, which  they  believe  far  transcend 
parochial  or  sectional  support  for  the  Indus- 
tries In  their  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  OU's  opponents  have 
become  much  more  sophisticated  on  <^ 
Issues  In  the  laat  few  years,  with  men  on 
their  staffs  who  are  young,  bright  and  dedi- 
cated, who  are  able  to  put  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  for  their  senators  or  con- 
gressmen the  real  or  Imagined  weakneesea 
of  the  petroleiun  industry.  And.  OU's  op- 
ponents have  an  easier  Job  of  it — they  can 
make  one  charge  after  another,  never  wait- 
ing for  the  answer  to  the  first  charge.  And. 
it  Is  always  easier  to  make  a  charge  than 
to  prove  It  Is  wrong. 

We  assume  that  oilmen,  Uke  aU  other  dtl- 
eens.  work  for.  or  at  least  vote  for,  the  men 
of  their  choice  who  are  running  for  poUtlcal 
office  In  Washington.  We  would  suggest  that 
If  they  make  contributions  to  political  of- 
floe-seekers — as  many  do — ^they  should  urge. 
If  not  Insist,  that  If  their  candidate  is  buc- 
oeesful  he  will  at  least  give  the  petroleum 
Industry  the  full-time,  active  support  which 
It  deserves  In  the  poUtlclan's  home  state, 
and  wlU  put  on  his  staff  men  who  have  the 
oil  facts  and  are  ready  to  help  the  senator  or 
oongreesmen  debate,  quickly  and  fully,  with 
thoee  who  can  find  little.  If  anything,  good 
about  the  oU  Industry.  And.  It  wouldn't  hurt 
If  the  senator  or  congressman  did  a  little 
homework  himself,  ready  to  speak  from  per- 
sonal conviction  on  the  Issues,  as  they  de- 
velop. The  stakes  are  too  high  to  accept  any 
leas  of  a  man  In  Congrees  from  the  big  oU 
states.  The  next  big  battle  could  c<Kne  from 
thoee  who  see  the  petroleum  Industry  ripe 
for  full  federal  control — as  a  "public  util- 
ity"—In  the  VS. 

Very  truly  yours. 

.  Jaids  M.  CoLUiTS. 


A  NONVOTING  DELEGATE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Calendar  No.  1134  has  been  on  the  calen- 
dar for  a  number  of  days.  This  Is  an  act 
to  establish  a  commission  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  provide  for  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives 
frwn  the  District  of  Columbia. 

If  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  really  want  a 
nonvoting  delegate  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  that  body,  as  a  humble 
Senator,  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Ohio.  I  have  no  objection.  I  have 
no  voice  in  what  they  may  do  In  the 
other  body.  But  this  measure  Is  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  and  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  entire  matter. 
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Mr.    President,    this    is    a    fantastic 
ameiidment — ^in  my  Judgment,  an  im- 
tiiinkable  amendment — ^yet  it  is  Ukely  to 
be  offered  here  and  would  provide  a  non- 
voting Delegate  for  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla.  Let  us  consider  that  very  briefly. 
Other  Senators  and  I  are  confronted 
with  the  predicament  of  a  lack  of  office 
space.  Allowing  for  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
involve  more  office  sp>ace  and  an  uimeces- 
sstfy  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  for  the 
salaries  of  the  nonvoting  Delegate  and 
all  the  members  of  his  staff.  Indeed,  this 
would  involve  the  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  of  doUars  every  year  for  a 
clerk  hire  allowance  and  maintenance 
of  an  office  suite  and  equipment  for  the 
Delegate  and  his  staff. 

The  patriots  who  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country  drafted  a  wonderful 
document,  to  which  we  should  pay  at- 
tention. The  very  first  section  of  the 
Constitution  deals  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  They  wanted 
three  equal,  coordinate  branches  of  our 
Federal  Government,  which  we  have  had 
for  nearly  200  years,  but  they  placed  first 
in  the  Constitution  the  provision  relating 
to  legislation  and  to  the  Congress,  ar- 
ticle I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
states: 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  aU 
Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  ten  JiJlles  square)  — 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  not  a  State 
but  a  littie  district- 
as  may.  by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  exercise  like  Authority  over  aU  PlacM 
purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  In  which  the  Same  shaU  be.  for 
the  Erection  of  Ports.  Magazines.  Arsenals. 
dock-Yards,  and  other  needful  BuUdlnga;— 

And 

To  make  aU  Laws  which  ahaU  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution 
the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  m  any  Depart- 
ment or  Officer  thereof. 

Thus  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
created,  not  to  exceed  10  miles  square, 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  facts,  when 
they  talk  about  two  Sraiators  and  one 
Representative  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  talk  about  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate m  196«.  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
there  were  nearly  828.000  residents.  That 
number  has  now  decreased. 

On  July  1, 1969,  the  Census  Bureau  es- 
timated there  were  798.000  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  estimate  furnished  me  by  the 
Census  Bureau  recentiy  shows  that  the 
number  of  persons  now  living  in  the  JXa- 
trict  of  Col\imUa  will  be  conslderaWy 
under  the  estimated  798,000  of  1969. 
It  seems  fantastic  that  anyone  would 
consider  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to  rep- 
resent that  number  when  we  have  In 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  Pine  com- 
mittees, with  dedicated  and  knowledge- 
able Senators  and  Congressmen  worklnff 
with  fldell^  and  aeal  to  improve  condi- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Indeed, 
a  valid  argument  against  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  in  the  House  is  that  it  would  in- 


volve duplicating  the  very  effective  work 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  nonvoting  Delegate  is  not  needed  In 
either  branch  of  Congress.  I  want  to  say 
now,  Mr.  President,  that  I  will  oppose  to 
the  utmost  of  my  ability  and  energy 
any  such  proposal. 

I  may  not  have  anything  to  brag  about 
when  it  ccHues  to  ability,  but  when  It 
comes  to  energy  I  know  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allbk)  .  who  is  my 
personal  friend,  will  agree  with  me  that 
when  I  say  I  am  going  to  dedicate  all 
the  energy  I  possess  in  opposition  to  any 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
give  two  Senator  and  one  Representa- 
tive to  the  Congress  for  this  Federal  dis- 
trict, this  Federal  city,  which  gets  so 
much  from  the  Senate.  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  offer. 

Very  definitely  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  any  constitutional  amendment 
that  may  be  offered  to  give  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  nonvoting  Delegate  in 
the  Senate  or  to  give  valuable  space  to  a 
large  staff  that  would  have  very  littie 
to  do  and  could  not  accomplish  as  much 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  the  Senate  has  already  done  over 
the  years,  and  is  now  doing  in  the  fine 
District  of  Columbia  Committee 

We  should  let  well  enough  aloae  and 
not  fall  for  these  fantastic  ideas  being 
iirged  on  us  by  some  ambitious  politi- 
cians living  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


HANOI'S  BLACKMAIL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  word 
"blackmail"  has  an  ominous  sound 
about  it.  It  was  originally  used  to  de- 
scribe the  practice  of  Scottish  bandits 
who  demanded  a  tribute  from  travelers 
wishing  to  proceed  safely.  Since  then.  It 
has  been  applied  to  all  manner  of  co- 
ercion. It  has  been  variously  called  black 
rent.  Danegeld.  and  blood  mcmey.  It  Is 
universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  intimidation. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  callous  ex- 
tortionists. They  currently  hold  an  un- 
disclosed number  of  Americans  c«?tive, 
hoping  to  ransom  our  men  f  <»■  military 
and  political  advantage. 

It  has  been  6  years  since  they  first 
adopted  this  practice.  Six  years  of  frus- 
tration, pain,  and  degradation  icac  our 
men;  but  no  benefit  to  their  captors. 

Hanoi  should  realize  by  now  we  will 
not  negotiate  out  of  fear;  we  will  not 
capitulate  in  the  face  of  criminal  acts. 

Our  refusal  to  pay  ransom  does  not 
stem  from  any  lack  of  compassion  for 
our  men.  We  keep  faith  in  them  and 
daily  pray  for  their  safe  return.  But  we 
also  remind  ourselves  of  words  once 
qjoken  by  a  great  poet: 

We  never  pay  anyone  Danegrid. 

No  matter  how  trifling  the  cost. 
For  the  name  of  that  game  Is  oppression  and 
shame. 

And  the  nation  that  plays  It  la  lost. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINBSS 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ALL«N).  The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll.  ,  _„ 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Older  for  the  quorum  call 

^^-fSf^SsmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YAKBoaouoH).  Without  objection,  it  Is 

*°Dhder  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is  now  rec- 
ognized for  15  mlnutas. 

U^fl  STATEMENT  ON  MIDEAST 

CEASE-FIRE  VIOLATIONS 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  this  morning  in  order 
to  make  a  brief  statement  respecting  the 
situation  of  tiie  cease-llre  standstill  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  reaction  yester- 
Stay  of  Uie  Secretary  of  State  on  Uiat 

score 

Mr'.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  Uie  R«cobj)  Uie 
statement  of  Uie  Secretary  of  SUte. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
RicoRD,  as  foUows:  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

we  nave  concluded  that  there  waa  some 
forwaid  deployment  of  surface  W»»r  ™^- 
1Sb6  into  and  within  the  aone  west  of  Uie 
Si«  OaLTaround  the  time  the  cease-flre 
SS  mto^Bffect:  there  Is  some  evidence  mat 
this  continued  beyond  the  cease-fire  dead- 
UM  although  our  evidence  of  this  is  not  con- 

'^'Sth  reject  to  addlUonal  Information 
which  thTS^eU  Ootwmnent  bas^  b"^.^' 
to  our  atteatlDU  concwoilng  posalble  vloU- 
Uons  of  the  cease-fire,  we  will  ««^«  "  "f.^ 
be  ta  touch  with  Israel  through  diplomatic 
SanneU.  We  do  not  now  anticipate  making 
further  pubUc  statements  on  this  matter. 
"^^erince  to  the  cease-flre  and  stand- 
stlU  is  of  great  Importance  to  t^',*"**^ 
of  current  p«»ce  efforts.  The  main  thing  now 
U  to  ooneentrate  aU  efforts  on  g«"lng  dls- 
cuflslnns  going  under  Ambassa^r  Jarrt^^ 
aunioee.  The  United  States  bellevea  that 
thoe  tr^Jfc"  should  begin  promptly. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Pnaddent.  ^  fra- 
gility and  contlnuliig  danger  of  ttie  dtu- 
Btion  in  tiie  Mideast  have  been  »mder- 
scored  by  tiie  devdopments  relatii*  to 
violation    of    tiie    ceaae-llre    standijjf 
Mwement.  Yesterdays  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  whUe  conceding  ttie 
basic  question  of  a  violation,  concludes 
tiiat  calling  off  the  peace  talks  is  not 
warranted.  We  expect  that  the  now  of 
needed  mffltary  equipment  to  Israel  wiU 
continue.  This  is  an  Indispenslble  ele- 
ment in  the  sltuatkm  and  for  the  pros- 
pects for  peace,  given  the  factors  on  the 
Arab  and  Soviet  side. 

The  President's  words  in  announcing 
the  historic  new  VS.  Mideast  policy  on 
July  1.  must  be  borne  constantly  In  mind. 
He  said: 

Once  the  balance  of  power  shifts  where 
Israel  U  weaker  than  Ite  nelghhora,  there 
irlU  be  war 


The  President's  statement  emphasized 
the  new  dimensioii  of  the  Mideast  sfirug- 
gle  in  these  words: 

It  Is  not  Just  a  case  of  .  .  .  Israel  versus 
the  Arab  State*,  but  ttie  SorlBt  Union  Is 
now  moving  Into  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 


Seventy-one  Senators  have  assured 
the  President  of  their  support  for  his 
"clearly  expressed  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  and  defend 
its  interest  in  the  Middle  East." 

Mr.  President,  the  euphoria  of  people 
about  the  Mideast,  if  it  ever  existed,  was 
certainly  shattered  by  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days.  Indeed,  euphoria  over 
Mideast  peace  prospect  is  far  from  war- 
ranted, as  demonstrated  by  the  stand- 
still violations  which  have  already  oc- 
curred. Vigilance  and  determination  are 
very  much  demanded. 

The  basic  consideration  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  both 
have  far  too  much  at  stake  in  avoiding  a 
resumption  of  war  in  the  Mideast  to 
condone  violations  of  the  cease-flre  and 
standstill. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  jeopardize  the 
cease-flre  and  standstill  by  tolerating 
any  violation  by  Egypt,  thus  providing 
that  ^^pt  cannot  be  relied  on.  and  free- 
ing Israel  of  any  obligations  to  keep  the 
cease-fire  and  standstill. 

The  United  States  through  its  bold 
and  brilliant  initiative  in  proposing  the 
cease-flre  and  standstill,  hsis  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  withdraw  its  sponsorship 
of  it  if  it  is  going  to  be  violated  or  under- 
mined, thereby  putting  Israel  In  grave 
jeopardy.  Israel's  participation  in  the 
cease-flre  and  standstill  and  in  the  im- 
pending peace  talks  was  gained  only 
after  the  most  solemn  assurances  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  imdermining 
of  the  cease-fire  and  standstill  would  not 
be  tolerated. 

Indeed  all  should  understand  very 
clearly  that  Israel's  very  existence  and 
the  life  of  its  people  are  at  stake.  Its 
statesmen  have  said  as  much  in  recent 
days.  Israel  must  necessarily  be  highly 
sensitive  to  any  breach  or  threatened 
breach  of  the  cease-fire  and  standstill. 
The  Secretary  of  State's  sUtement  ob- 
viously and.  probably  wittingly,  plays 
down  the  issue.  Nonetheless,  even  that 
statement  gives  a  clear  though  Implied 
warning  that  "adherence  to  the  cease- 
flre,  and  standstill  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  success  of  current  peace 
efforts."  «  <     ' 

These  IncldMits  emphasize  how  criti- 
cal it  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Uie  United  Arab  Republic  feel  th«n- 
selves  committed  in  good  faith  to  honor- 
ing the  cease-flre  and  standstill.  If  they 
do  not,  it  could  dash  all  hopes  we  have 
for  Mideast  peace;  and  it  1b  hard  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  want 
to  be  responsible  for  such  dire  conse- 
quences. The  peace  talks  should  go  for- 
ward as  the  Secretary  of  State  asks. 

The  United  States  should  make  It  clear 
to  Israel  that  we  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion If  further  violations  continue,  to 
agiee  to  a  dlscontinuatlen  of  the  cease- 
fire and  standstill,  as  we  are  the  ones 
who  created  It  to  pursuance  of  our 
legpotwibility  in  undertaking  negotia- 
tions. 

We  should  express  the  hope  that  the 
Xjnited  States  his  a  very  clear  duty  not 
to  hold  back  now  In  terms  of  supplying 
Israel  with  the  military  equipment.  In- 
cluding aircraft,  parts,  clectronla,  and 
so  forth,  which  It  needs  In  order  to 


maintain  its  balance  of  force,  which  the 
President  himself  spoke  about  on  July  1. 

I  have  the  deepest  confldence  that  the 
President  understands  this  matter  and 
will  follow  through  on  this.  But  the  sup- 
port of  71  Senators  is  hidlspensable  to 
that  effort. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  maintain  their 
interest  which  is  so  essential  in  the  giv- 
ing of  their  support  without  which,  in 
my  Judgment,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  move  forward. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  we  are  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  in  this  body,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  a  Senator  who  has  such 
expertise  in  this  particular  area  of  the 
world  because  I  think  that  peace  and 
stability  in  that  area  depends  on  such 

vigilance.  ,     ^ ,       , 

Obviously  not  only  the  people  of  Israel, 
but  also  the  people  of  Arab  nations  want 
peace  and  security.  They  have  seen  the 
utter  futiUty  of  years  of  warfare  which 
has  certainly  not  beneflted  any  of  the 
people  of  that  area. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  initiative  it  has  taken 
and  for  the  cautiously  conservative  op- 
timistic outiook  we  can  now  have,  in  our 
expectations  that  peace  can  be  brought 
about  through  negotiations.  i 

For  the  most  part,  the  end  of  con- 
flicts     throughout    history     has     been       ^ 
brought  about  only  through  currender  of      x 
one  side  or  through  negotiations. 

There  is  going  to  be  no  surrender  here. 
There  will  have  to  be  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. , 

The  Nixon  administration  should  be 
commended  for  its  creativity  and  initia- 
tive in  this  respect. 

I  feel  that  we  must  now  make  certain 
that  the  Integrity  of  each  side  is  main- 
tained. AU  parties  must  recognize  that 
they  would  bring  about  a  destruction  of 
what  Is  now  a  very  hopeful  outiook  for 
peace  If  the  cease-flre  is  broken. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  aay  chance  of  having  our  peace 
objective  reached  if  Uiere  Is  not  a  na- 
tional interest  to  be  served  by  the  various 
narties  Involved.  The  various  parties  in- 
volved are  tiie  State  of  Israel,  the  Arab 
nations,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  weU 
as  ooiselves.  because  the  latter  are  both 
involved  In  suwjlyins  equipment. 

When  we  see  that  the  action  of  the 
conjmandofr— the  Pedayeen  and  others-; 
cotiid  carry  tiiem  and  force  them  into  a 
position  where  it  would  Jeopardize  the 
stfchmty  of  Uie  Arab  Nations  Uiemselves 
and  pull  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  situation 
beyond  their  control.  Is  there  not  a  na- 
tional interest,  therefore,  to  be  served 
for  all  parties,  hicludlng  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Arab  States,  as  wcU  as  the 
Soviet  Utolon.   to  have  the   cease-flre 
scrupulously  observed  and  have  negotia- 
tions begin   and   get  underway   1»   » 
serious  manner? 

Ur  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
everything  the  Senator  said  about  Uie 
desirability  of  peape  for  the  Arab  States 


themselves.  I  have  striven  for  that  ^ 
of  my  pubUc  life,  and  I  will  continue  to 

My  words  today  are  only  designed  to 
see  that  there  Is  a  peace  negotiation 
that  is  meaningful,  that  it  Is  a  true  peace 
and  not  a  prelude  to  further  war.  Let 
us  remember  Uie  bitter  experience  of 
1956  and  1957  when  the  President  really 
induced  Israel  to  pull  out  of  Sinai,  based 
on  Nasser's  promises.  When  they  were  not 
honored,  the  United  States  did  nothing 
about  it.  This  is  a  bitter  experience,  and 
I  am  sure  Israel  remembers  It  more  than 

we  do.  . 

We  have  to  realize  Israel's  concern  to 
screen  out  guerrilla  activity  from  gov- 
ernment activity  on  the  part  of  Jordan. 
I  think  that  confidence  in  Israel's  abU- 
Ity  to  do  this  is  well  placed. 

We  have  every  right  to  expect  Jor- 
dan and  other  Arab  governments  will 
help  in  that  process  by  Isolating  the 
commando  activity  to  make  sure  that  it 
is  commando  activity  and  that  it  is  not 
government  backed. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  PERCrv.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  approaching  this  matter  in 
an  absolutely  bipartisan  fashion.  There 
are  very  few  controversial  matters  where 
greater  unanimity  of  accord  has  been 
reached  in  the  Senate  than  in  this  mat- 
ter where  71  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  working  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  bring  about  an  accord  and  to 
make  certain  we  do  move  in  the  proper 
direction. 

I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMZNDMKNT    MO.    S60 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed family  assistance  plan  is  now  under 
Intensive  review  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Several  weeks  of  hearings 
have  already  uncovered  serious  deficien- 
cies in  the  work-incentive  features  of  the 
legislation. 

I  wholeheartedly  share  the  concern  of 
my  fellow  committee  members  that  ade- 
quate incentives  to  move  Americans  from 
relief  to  productive  employment  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  any  welfare  reform 
bUl. 

But  the  foimdation  of  any  work  incen- 
tive program  must  be  the  availability  of 
actual  jobs.  The  lack  of  real  job  oppor- 
tunities makes  meaningless  any  effort  to 
reduce  the  number  of  reUef  recipients. 
There  can  be  no  "workfare"  without 

work.  ,  ...    , 

And  yet  the  present  form  of  the  fam- 
Uy  assistance  plan  fails  to  provide  a 
single  job  opportunity. 

Therefore,  the  distinguished  Senator 
frwn  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  and  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  Intended  to  be  pro- 


posed by  us.  jointly  to  the  pending  wel- 
fare bill.  HJl.  16311.  to  provide  a  mii^- 
mum  of  30.000  public  service  jobs  at  the 
beginning  of  tWs  program.  This  amend- 
ment would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  contract  with  pubUc  or  non- 
profit organizations  in  establishing  a 
program  of  employment  in  the  pubUc  do- 
main for  welfare  recipients  eligible  for 
work  training  provisions  of  HJl.  16311. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  much 
rhetOTic  about  the  necessity  for  welfare 
recipients  to  flnd  employment.  No  one 
questions  that  we  are  all  better  off  if  the 
basic  needs  of  Americans  can  be  met  by 
earned  vsrages  rather  than  pubUc  reUef 

checks.  ^^      ,     .  ... 

But  we  have  to  do  more  than  just  talk 

about  jobs.  We  have  to  provide  them 

Over  $600  million  has  been  earmarked 
for  the  work  training  sections  of  family 
assistance.  But.  not  one  dollar  of  these 
funds  will  actually  provide  a  job.  Much 
of  it  will  Instead  be  spent  on  more  train- 
ing and  counseling. 

Obviously,  better  skills  can  markedly 
increase  a  man's  employablllty.  But.  it 
cannot  add  a  penny  to  his  Income  If  there 
Is  no  job  opening  at  the  end  of  his  train- 
ing cycle. 

This  Nation  spends  more  money  on 
training  people  for  fewer  jobs  than  any- 
body else  in  the  world.  The  result  has 
been  justlflable  frustration  for  the  poor 
and  unemployed. 

Under  the  present  AFDC  program, 
HEW  estimates  that  over  1.2  million  peo- 
ple are  employable.  With  Increased  train- 
ing, this  number  will  rise. 

But.  where  will  they  work?  The  pres- 
ent labor  market  in  the  private  sector  is 
already  glutted.  The  unemployment  rate 
stands  at  5  percent.  Over  4  million  Amer- 
icans are  out  of  work.  Many  of  Uiese  are 
highly  trained  professionals  or  skilled 
craftsmen.  , 

In  the  face  of  Uiis  gloomy  pictiire  of 
employment  opportunities  in  the  private 
sector.  Hit.  16311  provides  only  more 
training  and  counseling  funds. 

Former  HealUi.  Education,  and  Wd- 
f are  Secretary  Robert  Finch  readily  ad- 
mitted before  the  Senate  Ptaance  Com- 
mittee on  April  29: 

I  dont  think  thU  b*U  reaUy  atten^ta  to 
meet  the  problem  of  guaranteeing  jobs. 


Mr  Finch  stated  that  150,000  training 
slots  would  be  created  but  no  Jobs. 

We  cannot  continue  this  charade  that 
a  Uttie  training  will  enable  the  poot  and 
undereducated  to  flnd  decent  Job  oppor- 
tunities. We  must  learn  from  sad  ex- 
perience that  training  is  no  guarantee  or 
work. 

In  1967.  Congress  authorized  the  work 
incentive  program— WIN--t»  Provide  a 
comprehensive  network  of  services  to 
Increase  the  employability  of  AFDC  re- 
cipients. These  services  included  reme- 
dial medical  care,  an  income  supiHanent. 
chUd  care,  training,  counseling,  and 
placement. 

The  results  of  WIN  have  been  disap- 
pointing. An  independent  evaluation  by 
Uie  Auerbach  Corp.  for  Uie  Departinent 
of  Labor  points  out  tiiat  the  major  fail- 
ure of  WIN  has  been  Uie  lack  of  Job 
opportunities  at  the  end  of  the  training 
cycle.  The  n«»rt  states: 


Now  that  the  program  Is  tmderway,  there 
IS  a  growing  feeling  among  local  WIN  ataff 
that  many  participants,  women  In  particu- 
lar wlU  not  obtain  Jobs  In  the  already  tight- 
ly reetrlcted— and.  In  some  oases,  declining- 
labor  market  existing  In  many  communltlea. 

Yet.  there  Is  work  to  be  done  in  this 
Nation  which  only  lacks  manpower  and 
money  for  its  accomplishment. 

A  study  undertaken  by  Harold  Shep- 
pard  for  the  Urban  Institute  in  1968 
shows  that  at  least  140.000  Job  opportu- 
nities for  nonprofessionals  already  exist 
In  the  130  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  Jobs  existing  and  avail- 
able now.  They  could  be  fllled  in  a  few 
weeks  If  the  necessary  funds  were 
provided. 

For  a  longer  period,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Eccmomlc  Progress  has  estimated  that 
over  5  million  additional  Jobs  could  be 
fllled  in  the  public  sector. 

Too  often  we  allow  ourselves  to  equate 
public  sector  Job  programs  with  make- 
work.  But.  the  truth  is  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  massive  need 
to  upgrade  and  expand  vital  community 
services. 

Several  months  ago.  in  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart  of  the  Arkansas  Nurs- 
ing Home  Association,  pointed  out  the 
great  need  for  more  manpower  in  his 
particular  field.  Stewart  stated  that  95 
percent  of  the  subprofessionals  hired 
through  training  programs  stayed  on  the 
job.  Most  started  at  around  $1.45  an  hour 
but  quickly  worked  up  to  wage  levels  of 
$2  or  more  an  hour  In  only  a  matter  of 
months. 

As  Stewart  pointed  out.  every  hospital 
and  medicare  care  facility  in  the  country 
is  in  dire  need  of  more  manpower.  In 
addition,  other  problems  need  our  Imme- 
diate attention.  Our  major  cities  are 
dying  at  the  core.  Social  service  agencies 
are  understaffed.  Police  and  fire  stations 
are  often  manned  by  skeleton  staffs. 
Teachers  aides  and  housing  inspectors 
are  in  short  supply.  Our  sidewalks, 
streets,  and  countryside  are  often  filthy. 
There  Is  work  to  be  done  In  America 
and  there  are  pe<HJle  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  perform  the  necessary  tasks.  It 
is  ti»"*>  we  brought  these  ends  and  means 
together. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amendment  we 
propose  will  provide  the  means  to  put 
welfare  recipients  to  work  In  a  meaning- 
ful capacity  without  markedly  increasing 
the  cost  of  public  assistance  programs. 

The  administration  has  estimated  that 
over  $600  million  will  be  spoit  in  the  first 
year  on  work  training  and  child  care 
programs. 

This  amoidment  would  earmark  30 
percent  of  Uiese  funds  or  appro^matg 
$180,000,000  for  the  creation  of  30.000 

But  let  us  make  clear  that  the  creation 
of  these  Jobs  may  weU  «dlminate  or 
markedly  reduce  welfare  payments  tothe 
new  Job  holder  and  his  family.  U  is  ttta- 
mated  that  the  30.000  or  more  Jobs 
authorized  by  this  amendment  would 
result  in  welfare  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $90  milUon.  ..«^„  «#*»«, 

We  beUeve  that  using  a  portion  of  Vat 
funds  directed  toward  counseling  Mad 
training  for  the  creation  of  actual  Job 
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opportunities  in  areas  of  urgent  national 
concern  is  a  wise  investment  in  the 
future.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendment.  No.  850.  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  for 
his  deep  concern  and  unflagging  atten- 
tion to  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  this  country.  On  the  Committee  on 
Finance  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
a  very  constructive  force  in  analyzing  the 
complex  matters  which  the  committee 
undertakes.  He  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  inadequacies  of  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  administration's  welfare  pro- 
gram and  he  has  introduced  a  series  of 
most  constructive  amendments. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  members  of  the 
committee,  including  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  I,  and  the  Senate,  can 
work  together  to  improve  the  present 
welfare  program  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  fine  words  spoken  about 
me  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  am  very  happy  to  join  with 
him  today  in  this  amendment  to  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Finsmce  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  I  are  members.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance  or  the 
Senate  is  more  knowledgeable  in  this 
broad  field  than  is  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, who  is  a  former  governor  and 
toe  former  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  H«Uth.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  in  the  past  and  is  doing  now  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  connection  with 
this  subject  matter.  He  is  constantly  try- 
ing to  improve  the  law  and  the  programs 
now  on  the  books,  and  is  trying  in  par- 
ticular to  improve  the  family  assistance 
plan  which  President  Nixon  has  recom- 
mended to  the  committee  and  that  is  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  offer 
today  would  p^o^ide  a  progmm  of  public 
service  employment.  We  believe  the  addi- 
tion of  this  employment  program  will  be 
a  significant  improvement  to  the  family 
assistance  plan. 

In  the  President's  Family  Assistance 
plan,  responsibility  for  employment  lies 
with  the  private  sector  alone.  Certain 
employment  services  are  provided  by  the 
Oovemment:  job  counselling,  testing. 
Job  training,  job  development  and  fimds 
for  relocation.  But  the  actual  jobs  are  to 
come  from  private  Industry.  The  single 
exception  to  this  phUosopli^  Is  the  pro- 
vision for  special  woiic  projects  defined 
In  section  431(d). 

If  we  are  actually  concerned  about 
setting  people  onployed.  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  this  approach  has  serious 
weakneues. 


It  is  imrealistlc  to  expect  private  In- 
diistry  to  increase  employment  when  the 
economy  Is  slack.  Unemployment  Is  cur- 
rently at  5  percent.  It  Is  expected  to  be 
at  least  that  high  for  the  next  12  months. 
Many  of  those  now  imemployed  were 
working  2  years  ago.  They  are  imem- 
ployed primarily  because  of  a  lack  of 
Jobs  in  the  economy.  Programs  which 
retain  people  for  Jobs  that  do  not  exist 
can  only  add  to  their  frustration.  If  we 
reaUy  want  to  put  people  to  work,  we 
will  not  provide  them  tralningt  alone. 
There  must  be  jobs.  That  is  the  puriXKC 
of  this  amendment. 

The  Jobs  we  provide  should  be  good 
Jobs.  They  should  ofTer  stable  employ- 
ment and  a  chance  for  advancement.  As 
I  mentioned,  the  fsonlly  assistance  plan 
provides  for  some  Government  employ- 
ment through  si>eclal  work  projects.  But 
at  best,  these  special  projects  are  short- 
term  (^airs.  Under  these  projects,  a  man 
may  become  employed,  but  6  months 
later  the  project  may  expire  and,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  the  person  may  be 
unemployed  again.  Cleariy,  this  is  no 
way  to  stabilize  a  family's  ectmomlc  sit- 
uation. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  Senator 
RiBicoFF  and  I  propose  that  $180  mil- 
lion of  the  funds  currently  proposed  for 
J(4>  training  be  reallocated  for  a  program 
of  public  service  Job  creation. 

By  public  service  employment,  we 
mean  such  jobs  as  teachers  aides,  com- 
munity health  aides,  and  comparable 
jobs  in  the  fields  of  public  safety,  recrea- 
tion, pollution  control,  housing,  and  rural 
development — jobs  which  need  to  be 
done.  Anybody  fconiliar  with  these  areas 
knows  we  are  not  talking  about  make- 
work.  These  jobs  represent  critical  needs 
in  the  public  sector.  By  providing  FAP 
recipients  an  opportunity  to  take  such 
jobs  we  will  be  making  one  program 
serve  two  needs. 

Under  our  amendment,  employment 
grants  would  be  allocated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  programs  designed  by 
the  States  and  cities.  In  these  programs, 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  90 
percent  of  a  Job,  while  the  State  govern- 
ments would  pay  10  percent.  We  include 
this  10  percent  State  share  because  we 
believe  that  a  State's  platming  will  be 
improved  by  the  recognition  that  some 
of  its  own  funds  are  involved. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  size  of  the 
program  in  perspective.  As  I  have  said, 
we  propose  that  the  program  be  funded 
at  a  level  of  $180  million.  By  our  esti- 
mates, that  will  mean  the  creation  of 
30,000  Jobs.  In  addition,  we  specify  that 
these  jobs  should  be  monitored  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  provide  badly 
needed  information  on  Government  em- 
ployment of  poor  people. 

These  are  important  steps,  but  they 
will  not  end  our  employment  problems. 
In  no  sense  can  we  consider  this  bill  a 
substitute  for  the  comprehensive  man- 
power program  contained  in  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson's  hill,  S.  3867,  which  was 
recently  reported  out  of  committee.  It  is 
at  best  a  partial  supplement. 

Finally,  let  me  make  a  remark  about 
cost  savings.  By  reallocating  funds  from 
Job  training  to  Jobs,  we  will  be  giving 
employment  to  about  30,000  people.  We 


will  be  removing  those  people  and  their 
families  from  the  family  assistance  rolls. 
We  will  be  saving  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  be  allocated  for  their  welfare 
payments. 

It  is  our  intention  that  these  welfare 
savings  should  be  plowed  back  into  the 
program.  They  can  be  used  to  expand 
day  care  services.  They  can  be  used  for 
more  employment  creation.  They  can  be 
used  In  other  ways  to  strengthen  the 
working  of  FAP. 

In  proposing  the  family  assistance 
plan.  President  Nixon  said  he  wanted 
to  remove  people  from  welfare  rolls  and 
put  them  on  payrolls.  Senator  Ribicoft 
and  I  agree.  At  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nize that  you  cannot  put  people  to  work 
if  there  are  not  any  Jobs.  But  with  this 
amendment,  we  believe  we  can  make  a 
dent  in  that  problem. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  \man- 
Imous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


ILLINOIS  FISCAL  POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  several  weeks  I  have  been  review- 
ing in  depth  the  Federal  budget  to  see 
where  we  might  cut  waste  and  eliminate 
uimecessary  and  outmoded  programs; 
only  in  this  way  can  we  avoid  the  double 
dangers  of  more  deficit  spending  and  less 
Government  service  where  it  is  so  badly 
needed  today  In  the  fields  of  health, 
housing,  education.  Job  training,  welfare 
reform,  law  enforcement  and  the  like. 

My  State  of  Illinois,  like  her  sister 
States  throughout  the  country  is  grap- 
pling with  the  same  problem.  Because  I 
believe  that  one  way  the  public  can  get 
more  for  its  tax  dollar  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  coordinate  and  avoid 
duplication  with  what  our  States  and 
local  governments  are  doing.  I  have  ex- 
amined in  some  detail  the  budgetary  sit- 
uation in  my  own  State.  Today  I  want 
to  commend  the  State  of  Illinois  for  what 
is  being  planned  for  this  fiscal  year  and 
particularly  the  manner  in  which  the 
State  administration  of  Gov.  Richard  B. 
Ogilvie  is  going  about  getting  the  Job 
done. 

Moreover,  this  success  story  Is  perti- 
nent to  our  deliberations,  and  I  wanted 
to  pass  on  to  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
Senate,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  the  ben- 
efit of  my  findings  in  an  area  vital  to  the 
Nixon  administration's  concept  of  "New 
Federalism"  and  to  the  health  of  our  50 
States. 

Last  year  the  financial  position  of  my 
State  was  near  bankruptcy.  Under  the 
leadership  of  (Sovemor  Ogilvie  this  crisis 
is  being  solved  in  two  ways — tax  reform 
and  tight  fiscal  controls.  Regarding  the 
former,  Illinois  adopted  a  growth-re- 
sponsive Income  tax  and  reduced  consid- 
erably its  heretofore  exclusive  reliance  on 
consumption  and  propety  taxes. 

A  review  of  the  objectives  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  fiscal  control  system  Is 
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appropriate  because  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess should  provide  direction  to  State  gov- 
ernment. For  only  with  the  discipline 
that  the  chief  executive  can  bring  to 
bear  through  fiscal  controls  can  we  hope 
to  achieve  our  vision  for  Illinois. 

This  budget  is  superior.  In  my  judg- 
ment, to  any  Illinois  budget  In  recent 
years  in  allocating  money  where  it  is 
most  needed.  Before  last  year  executive 
review  of  budget  requests  was  limited. 
Individual  agencies  often  dealt  directly 
with  the  legislature.  Agency  submissions 
often  were  passed  on  to  the  legislature 
without  change.  Once  appropriation  bills 
were  enacted  into  law,  the  CJovernor  had 
no  mechanism  to  control  expenditure  of 
money  by  the  agencies. 

This  jrear,  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  within  the  office  of  the  Governor 
has  breathed  new  life  into  Illinois  State 
government.  No  new  taxes,  reduced  op- 
erating costs,  and  smaller  payrolls  are 
the  direct  results  of  the  modem  tools  of 
management  approved  by  this  general 
assembly  and  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  by  the  Ogilvie  administra- 
tion. 

In  place  of  the  decades-old  procedure 
of  fJlowing  agencies  to  submit  budget  re- 
quests with  little  or  no  executive  direc- 
tion and  then  passing  on  the  entire  pack- 
age to  the  legislature,  we  have  substi- 
tuted a  system  of  controlled  executive 
budgeting.  Department  heads  submitted 
their  final  requests  this  year  only  after 
receiving  detailed  gmdelines  and  policy 
determinations  about  the  direction  of 
the  State's  overall  program.  As  a  re- 
sult, no  less  than  $350  million  was  cut 
from  the  original  requests  before  the 
final  budget  waa  presented  to  the  general 
assembly. 

In  applying  tight  fiscal  controls  the 
Ogilvie  administration  stressed  four 
management  objectives: 

First.  Cutting  costs.  The  goal  is  to  in- 
sure that  all  the  State  money  is  spent 
efficiently.  Previously,  Illinois  has  had  no 
effective  control  over  the  cost  of  State 
government.  This  year,  Governor  Ogilvie 
instituted  a  system  of  apportioning  funds 
to  State  agencies  every  3  months.  Under 
the  former  practice,  agencies  were  free 
to  spend  at  will  without  controls  during 
the  entire  2-year  life  of  their  individual 
appropriations.  Now  they  must  Justify 
their  commitments  and  costs  each  qiiar- 
ter.  The  apportionment  system  has  en- 
abled the  administration  to  conduct  an 
ongoing  budget  and  expenditure  review 
throughout  the  year. 

In  addition,  a  cost  reduction  team  has 
been  trained  to  review  ongoing  agency 
operations.  Each  agency  is  compelled  to 
assume  that  its  operations  will  Increase 
in  productivity  through  experience  and 
effective  management. 

Second.  Holding  down  State  employ- 
ment. State  government  has  always  em- 
ployed too  many  people  to  do  the  Jobs 
assigned,  a  problem  that  plagues  our 
State  governments,  pcuticularly  those 
with  outmoded  spoils  systems.  The  re- 
sult has  infected  all  State  government 
operations.  Our  present  Illinois  State  ad- 
ministration is  determined  that  there 
not  be  more  people  on  the  State  pconrolla 
than  are  needed;  coincidental  with  this 
goal  is  a  determination  that  each  State 
employee  earn  his  keep. 


The  Governor  has  instituted  a  person- 
al control  system  designed  to  provide  the 
Information  required  to  insure  that  peo- 
ple are  employed  only  where  they  are 
neede^l. 

Third.  Getting  government  out  of  ac- 
tivities it  need  not  be  in.  One  of  the  basic 
functions  of  State  goveiiiment  is  to  pro- 
vide people  with  services  that  they  truly 
need  and  want.  All  too  often,  however, 
government  continues  to  operate  pro- 
grams that  are  no  longer  effective.  Fre- 
quently, traditional  formulas  for  dis- 
tributing funds  become  excuses  for  avoid- 
ing the  hard  decisions.  The  budget  re- 
view provides  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  base  of  each  State  program. 

The  Governor  has  served  notice  that 
next  year  he  intends  to  look  at  tradi- 
tional institutional  funding  practices 
and  formula  grant  programs  Just  as 
critic£dly  as  his  administration  surveyed 
operations  this  year. 

Fourth.  Accountability.  State  govern- 
ment has  not  been  held  accountable  as 
it  should  have  been.  In  the  past  agen- 
cies have  proliferated  so  that  responsi- 
bility became  diffused  and  avoided.  Over 
50  agencies  with  separate  appropria- 
tions report  directly  to  the  Governor. 

Many  governments,  facing  a  troubled 
society  and  major  new  demands,  have 
taken  the  easy  route  of  reorganization, 
at  the  top,  into  super-agencies.  All  too 
often  nothing  has  changed  below.  This 
year  careful  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.  This  will  be  reorganization  from 
the  bottom  with  the  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams, not  hastily  imposed  box  shuffling 
from  the  top  down. 

This  approach  means  that  nilnoLs  is 
attempting  to  make  every  tax  dollar  pro- 
vide the  ma'rimiim  possible  benefit  for 
those  who  pay  the  bills,  the  general  pub- 
lic. It  means  the  Ogilvie  administration 
is  putting  an  end  to  programs  which  are 
no  longer  effective,  and  pliasing  out  jobs 
that  are  no  l(»iger  necessary.  Sound 
managemoit  also  demands  accountabil- 
ity, minols  is  avoiding  the  easy  answer 
of  reorganlzkig  at  the  top  to  simply  cre- 
ate a  more  ponderous  bureaucracy. 

It  also  me<ins  that  my  State  has  in- 
stituted a  system  of  controls  which  will 
bring  imder  a  continuing  review  the 
spending  process  of  government — thus 
ending  the  year-end  rush  to  spend  all 
appropriations  In  order  to  Justify  the 
same  or  a  higher  budget  the  next  time 
around. 

The  evidence  of  this  kind  of  sound 
management  philosophy  can  be  found  on 
every  page  of  the  detailed  State  budget 
document  itself.  And  the  result  has  been 
good  news  for  our  people  In  1971— no 
new  taxes. 

And  probably  most  important  of  all. 
the  1971  budget  actually  reduces  the  op- 
erating costs  at  Illinois  govenmient. 
This  means  that  more  State  tax  money 
wUl  return  to  the  ocHnmunities  and  in- 
dividual citizens  of  Illinois — in  the  form 
of  imrestricted  bloc  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments, aid  to  hard-pressed  police  de- 
partments, assistance  for  hard-pressed 
school  districts,  and  help  for  the  needy, 
the  sick,  and  the  disabled.  And  fewer 
tax  doUars  will  be  staying  behind  In 
the  agencies  and  departments  of  tbe 
bureaucracy. 


Sound  management,  of  course,  is  only 
half  the  battle.  The  other — and  equally 
important — half  is  tlie  establishmoit  of 
firm,  clear  priorities  for  the  allocation 
of  our  limited  resources.  The  fiscal  year 
1971  budget  for  my  State  reflects  those 
priorities. 

It  provides  for  the  strongest  and  most 
far-reaching  program  of  environmental 
protection  in  the  history  of  our  State — 
or  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Every 
power  proper  and  necessary  to  arrest 
the  continued  damage  to  our  air,  water, 
and  land  is  contained  in  that  legislation. 
The  general  assembly  also  approved  ap- 
propriations necessary  for  hard  scien- 
tific study  of  pollution  problems  and  ways 
of  solving  these  problems. 

The  State  has  undertaken  a  massive 
program  for  land  acquisition  for  public 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  and  funds 
have  been  appropriated  to  permit  State 
installations  to  come  into  complete  com- 
pliance with  high  standards  of  pollution 
control.  Moreover  a  long-range  plan  to 
help  finance  sewage  treatment  projects  in 
Illinois  communities  to  abate  the  major 
source  of  water  pollution  in  our  lakes  and 
rivers  will  be  put  to  the  voters  at  this 
coming  general  election. 

Social  legislation  with  the  potential 
for  making  historic  breakthroughs  got 
priority  attention  this  year.  It  includes 
an  expanded  program  of  providing  day 
care  for  children  to  free  tlieir  mothers 
to  work  and  to  learn,  a  new  school  break- 
fast program  for  the  hungry,  and  con- 
tinued pilot  efforts  in  welfare  senices 
aimed  at  breaking  the  cycle  of  desp«ir 
and  defeat  among  the  poor. 

For  education,  the  State  is  providing 
more  money  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  Illinois — nearly  $1.7  billion — to 
aid  local  schools  at  all  levels,  to  provide 
increased  support  for  State  colleges  and 
universities,  and  to  broaden  substantially 
the  opportunities  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  deserving  students. 

The  current  State  budget  Implements 
new  programs  and  funds  for  housing, 
an  area  of  great  personal  Interest  to  me, 
that  made  it  possible  for  Illinois  to  quali- 
fy for  private  foundation  grants  and 
Federal  funding.  This  support,  in  turn, 
may  lead  to  dramatic  progress  despite 
the  current  stagnation  In  housing  de- 
velopment. 

For  correctional  work  and  law  en- 
forcement, there  are  major  new  efforts 
to  educate  and  r^abilitate  prisoners. 
Additional  agents  were  authorized  for 
the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
a  high  level  of  suK>ort  was  given  to  the 
niinois  Law  Enforcemoit  (^mmission  to 
allow  it  to  cootiiuie  as  Uie  best  such 
State-directed  tf  ort  in  the  Nation. 

Tax  relief  has  been  extended  to  larger 
numbers  of  the  elderly  and  special  as- 
sistance was  given  to  local  governments 
which  will  feel  the  impact  of  the  exemp- 
tions granted  individuals  from  the  hated 
personal  property  tax. 

For  road  building,  tbe  legislature  has 
approved  the  largest  prograi^  in  our  his- 
tory to  rebuild  and  extend  a  system  that 
had  fallal  into  a  State  of  disrepair  and 
neglect.  Necessary  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided to  create  a  new  major  airport  near 
East  St.  Louis  that  potentially  can  be  the 
catalyst  to  restore  prosperity  to  this  sad- 
ly impoverished  i 
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I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  sev- 
eral significant  new  programs  In  the  Il- 
linois budget.  The  total  dollars  involved 
are  comparatively  small.  But  each  has 
importance  far  beyond  its  dollar  amount. 
These  are  innovative  developmental  pro- 
grams. Echoing  Justice  Brandeis,  Gov- 
ernor Ogllvie  said: 

I  ftm  oonTinced  that  the  state  m\ut  be 
the  laboratories  lor  the  nation.  Ours  la  the 
(^portunlty  to  launch  new  start*  without 
wasting  money  in  potential  failure. 


If  these  programs — in  housing,  man- 
power, rehabilitation  of  prisoners  and 
social  services — prove  successful,  they 
can  be  expanded.  The  objective  at  this 
time  is  to  advance  each  of  these  pro- 
grams prudently  and  well,  and  to  carry 
them  through  with  quality  performance. 

First.  Housing:  The  traditional  State 
role  in  housing  has  undergone  qualitative 
expansion  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Ogllvie  administration,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  through  innovative  pro- 
grams imder  the  Illinois  Housing  De- 
velopment Authority.  This  year's  budget 
for  housing  includes  $1  million  for  a  slum 
rehabUitation  program  xmder  which 
rents  withheld  by  the  department  of 
public  aid  will  be  added  to  proceeds  from 
receivership  certificates. 

Second.  Manpower:  Manpower  train- 
ing efforts  are  budgeted  in  several  major 
departments  to  link  people  with  jobs  in 
Industry,  and  to  take  peojrfe  off  welfare 
rolls  and  put  them  on  payrrfls.  an  ob- 
jective I  have  long  sought  and  the  rea- 
son why  I  support  the  Nixon  program  of 
welfare  reform.  Our  Stete  administration 
is  actively  seeking  out  potential  trainees 
for  the  new  work-incentive  program  by 
making  sure  that  special  teams  of  doc- 
tors day-care  specialists,  and  counselors 
are  in  contact  with  welfare  recipients. 
Moreover  money  has  been  budgeted  for 
Intensive  minority  group  recruitment  and 
tjainlng  programs  within  State  govern- 
ment. ,  _, 

The  most  basic  challenge  <rf  crime  con- 
trol of  course,  is  to  do  more  than  merely 
inmish  offenders.  We  must  rehabilitate 
them.  The  Illinois  Department  of  Cor- 
rections' budget  has  been  increased  by 
20  percent  to  do  this.  It  wiU  concentrate 
upon  remedial  education  of  the  one-third 
of  its  Inmates  who  are  functionally  11- 
Uterate  and  wiU  revamp  its  vocational 
training  program.  It  will  shift  its  empha- 
sis from  Isolated  Institutions  to  commu- 
nities, where  through  group  homes,  half- 
way houses  and  Intensive  counseling  it 
can  supervise  men  whUe  they  do  useful 

The  Ogllvie  admlntetratkm  cooperated 
fully  with  the  Illtools  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Conference  I  sponsored  to  Wash- 
ington this  month. 

Third.  Social  services:  The  State 
budget  also  renews  the  request  for  funds 
for  experimental  social  service  work  de- 
signed to  end  the  redtape  and  the  con- 
fusion which  permeate  Government  ef- 
forts to  help  people  who  need  help.  Re- 
sults from  projects  now  in  the  design 
stage  may  show  that  with  new  manage- 
ment pit)grams  the  effectiveness  of  the 
weUai«  system  can  be  dramatteaUy  Imr 
proved.  We  cannot  Just  strike  out  sense- 
lessly at  this  system  even  though  we  rec- 
ognise Its  obvious  deficiencies. 


Throiigh  sound  fiscal  management, 
conttoulng  review  of  program  develop- 
ment, and  the  proper  allocation  of  its 
limited  resources,  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  better  meeting  its  responsibilities  and 
serving  its  people. 

Bflr.  President,  I  commend  Governor 
Ogllvie  and  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly  for  their  outstanding  record 
and  recommend  a  study  of  this  record 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  so 
graciously  have  shared  their  own  crea- 
tive thinking  to  many  areas  with  me. 


PROPOSED  USE  OP  UNUSED  fflGH- 
WAY  TRUST  FUNDS  FOR  URBAN 
MASS  TRANSIT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  CTA  raised  Its  fare  to  an  all-time 
high  of  45  cents  to  keep  from  going 
broke.  And  the  bus  systems  to  Jollet. 
Danville,  and  Peoria  failed  for  lack  of 
funds. 

Urban  centers  are  finding  It  more  and 
more  difflcult  to  get  funds  for  adequate 
urban  mass  transit.  Yet  last  year  the 
highway  trust  fimd  had  a  surplus  of 
over  $2  billion  to  unobligated  funds. 

That  situation  seems  pretty  ludicrous 
to  me. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  to  allow  high- 
way trust  fund  money  to  be  used  for 
urban  mass  transit.  The  money  could  be 
used  to  purchase  equipment  and  to  re- 
tire debts  incurred  by  forward-looking 
mass  transit  systems  like  the  CTA,  which 
obligated  itself  and  Is  now  having  dif- 
ficulty pscrtog  off  bonds. 

I  strongly  feel  that  as  long  as  mass 
transit  S3rstems  are  raising  rates  or  fall- 
ing or  both  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
enormous  amounts  of  money  diould  not 
be  going  unused  when  their  Judicious  use 
to  mass  transit  may  help  greatly  to  re- 
lieving the  pressure  on  highways  to  or 
in  proximity  to  our  metropolitan  areas. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  AK*ROPRIA- 
ITONS  FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  Ol'PlC'EK.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  bustoess, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H-A.  17128)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  flaoal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  mlssllee,  naval  yeaaels, 
and  tracked  combat  v^lcles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  derelopment,  test, 
and  evaluation  lor  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  .\rmed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  tlie  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon tMr.  Hatfield)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wiU  yield.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  «derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly,  partly  on  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure concerntog  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
other  Senators,  which  tocorporates  the 
plan  of  the  so-called  volimteer  army. 

Let  me  preface  those  remarks  by  a 
brief  statement.  This  is  more  than  an 
amendment,  as  that  term  Is  ordtoarlly 
imderstood.  It  is  a  basic,  sweeptog  change 
to  policy  to  our  plans  for  national  se- 
curity and  for  the  plan  of  having  the 
manpower  available  to  carry  out  those 
policies. 

In  effect,  it  would  say  that  we  are  not 
gotog  to  have  a  selective  system  any 
longer,  after  it  expires  on  June  30,  1971. 
Instead,  we  are  going  to  have  the  so- 
called  volunteer  army. 

This  amendment,  as  an  amendment, 
to  its  i>resent  form,  is  opposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  made  a  recommenda- 
tion on  this  subject  matter.  He  appointed 
a  commission  and  that  commission  made 
an  affirmative  recommendation  which 
was  filed  sometime  in  April  of  this  year. 
But  when  the  matter  was  comtog  to 
the  fioor  and  was  being  pressed  to  a  se- 
rious manner,  I  needed  to  know  exactly 
what  the  position  of  the  White  House 
was.  I  therefore  made  that  toquiry  and 
I  got  an  answer. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  to  Its  present  form,  and 
as  a  part  of  the  procurement  bill,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  opposed 
to  it. 

Generally,  what  he  favors  to  this  field 
would  be  the  orderly  and  regular  devel- 
opment of  a  legislative  enactmwit  con- 
temidattog  hearings,  and  oont«nplattog 
the  ordinary  procedures  necessary  to  a 
substantial  clumge  to  policy. 

I  have  not  talked  to  the  President  my- 
self, but  I  talked  to  one  representing  him 
directly.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary 
for  me  to  go  any  further  than  to  say  that 
the  White  House  has  backed  up  what  I 
have  Just  said,  I  win  give  the  name  of 
the  man  I  talked  to.  upon  request  of  any 
Senator.  It  is  no  secret.  I  have  not  spoken 
to  the  President.  I  Just  do  not  want  to  go 
any  further  than  I  should.  But  I  had  to 
know  on  that  potot,  and  I  got  the  an- 
swcr. 

I  state  that  as  a  fact  now,  as  a  part  of 
my  background  of  thought  that,  after  all, 
this  Is  not  an  ordinary  amendment. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  to  a  bill  of  this 

magnitude , ,     ^    _^„ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 

question  at  that  potot,  for  clarification? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  BCississlppl. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Presldoit  has  provided  the  Senator  frwn 
Mississippi  with  some  written  statement 
on  his  position  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  he  has  not.  He  has 
not.  We  need  not  waste  a  bit  of  time  to 
questioning  now  how  the  President  feels 
about  this,  I  do  not  think. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  ask  anotlier 

question? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  imderstand  that  the 
President's  position  on  the  concept  of  a 
volunteer  military  is  that  he  has  very 
definitely  come  out  to  support  of  it.  Both 
durtog  the  campaign  and.  I  think,  when 
he  appototed  the  Gates  Commission  to 
make  this  study,  he  todicated  his  sup- 
port. I  am  a  bit  confused  as  to  whether 
the  President  is  expressing  himself  on  the 
concept  of  a  volunteer  military  or  on  the 
timing  or  implementation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said,  as  plainly  as  I 
could,  that  the  President  opposes  this 
amendment,  as  am  amendment  to  the  bill. 
The  thtog  that  he  favors  about  the  vol- 
imteer army  is  a  bill  which  would  be  en- 
acted to  the  regular  course  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  That  is  what  he,  to  ef- 
fect, has  alresuiy  said  over  and  over,  and 
made  a  start  on  it  with  the  Gates  Com- 
mission. 
Now  I  want  to  conttoue,  as  that  is  the 

situation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  has  been  a  tele- 
phone conversation  with  the  President 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  said  I  had  not 
talked  with  the  President.  I  am  not  to 
the  habit  of  quottog  people  by  name  from 
the  President.  I  have  my  facts. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  not  challenging 
the  Senator's  facts.  I  just  want  to  un- 
derstand what  the  facts  are,  as  to 
whether  the  Senator  talked  with  the 
President,  or  a  staff  person,  to  writing,  or 
what. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  told  the  Senator  that 
I  do  not  have  it  to  writing.  But  I  have  it. 
I  can  back  it  up. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  questions. 

Mr.  President,  another  thing  that  af- 
fected me,  I  cannot  agree  to  a  request 
here  for  a  few  hours  debate  on  this 
measure.  I  think  the  Senate  is  due  an 
explanation  on  that. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  man  who 
is  the  so-called  manager  of  a  bill  must 
make  up  his  mtod  what  his  duty  is. 

Thus,  confronted  with  this  amend- 
ment, so  seriously  pushed  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  saw  that  I  had  to  decide 
what  my  duty  was.  not  what  I  would  like 
to  do. 

Accordingly.  I  was  satisfied  that  my 
duty  was  to  say  that  this  matter  should 
not  be  passed  on  by  the  Senate  to  Its 
present  mood,  until  It  is  fully  debated 
and  the  facts  are  known  to  the  mem- 
bership, amd  to  get  those  facts  out.  It 
just  cannot  be  done  to  these  few  hours. 
I  have  proposed  to  develop  the  facts  here 
on  the  floor  as  best  I  can,  as  will  others. 
Another  potot  that  weighed  on  me  was 
that  the  amendment,  to  its  present  form, 
calls  for  a  $4  billion  tocrease  per  year — 
a  $4  billion  tocrease  per  year,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  budget. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  time  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  that  it  has  ever  passed 
a  new  policy  and  a  new  bill  that  added — 
and  this  is  Just  wartime,  like  World  Wm 
n— that  added  $4  billion  to  the  budget 
with  4  or  6  hours  of  debate.  Of  course 
not. 

This  thing  has  gcA  to  be  developed  on 
the  facts,  as  far  as  It  can. 


The  $4  billion  is  actually  $4.3  billion, 
and  that  is  the  lowest  responsible  esti- 
mate that  I  know  of.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  It  may  be  more.  Some  think 
considerably  more. 

So,  I  reached  the  conclusion  as  to  what 
my  duty  was  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  try 
to  carry  it  out. 

I  want  to  mention  that  I  am  getting 
the  actual  facts  together  that  will  have 
a  bearing  on  this  issue. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  going  to  get  men 
who  will  take  volunteer  courses  to  carry 
out  this  policy. 

We  are  at  war  now,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  want  it  to  end;  but  I  do  not  favor  Just 
pulling  out,  rega^rdless. 

The  amendment  would  tocrease  the 
pay  of  an  E2,  which  Is  the  corporal  level, 
$160  a  month. 

My  commonsense  teUs  me  that  that  is 
not  going  to  get  the  men  to  do  the  Job 
that  we  are  involved  to  now.  We  are 
already  to  war. 

I  am  gotog  to  show  the  full  facts  from 
authenticated  official  figures  before  the 
debate  is  over.  But  as  a  mreliminary 
matter,  the  riflemen  to  Vietnam  repre- 
sent 16  percent  of  the  Army  to  Vietnam. 
But  they  took  54  percent  of  the  casual- 
ties. 

When  we  add  the  mortarmen  and  the 
tank  helpers  that  go  along  with  the  rifle- 
men, they  constitute  only  22  percent  of 
the  Army  to  Vietnam.  But  they  took  67 
percent  of  the  casualties  to  the  fiscal  year 
1970. 
Those  are  official  figures  to  Vietnam. 
Can  we  argue  here  that  we  are  going 
to  get  vaesx  to  volimteer  for  a  $160  a 
month  tocrease  to  pay  to  go  toto  a  situa- 
tion like  that?  I  do  not  think  so.  At  least, 
the  matter  should  be  weighed  more  than 
It  can  be  here  on  the  Senate  fioor. 

I  am  gotog  to  develop  these  figures 
more  at  length.  They  are  not  classified. 
They  show  what  we  are  up  against. 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  matters 
tiiat  come  to  my  mtod  more  readily  that 
have  a  direct  bearing. 

The  volunteer  army  may  be  all  right 
once  the  shooting  is  over.  I  do  not  Just 
condemn  everything  about  it,  but  I  think 
personally  that  It  will  be  many  years  be- 
fore it  would  work. 

Those  who  sponsor  the  call  lay  down 
certato  necessary  transition  st^?s  to  take. 
I  am  talking  now  about  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  Is  the  man  who 
sponsors  the  call. 

Mr.  Laird  to  a  recent  letter  to  me  to 
req^onse  to  a  request  I  made  for  his  ideas 
on  this  amendment  said: 

Tbla  amendment  aiwimna  the  termination 
of  the  draft  legislation  In  July.  1971.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  military  manpower  need 
will  require  the  continuation  of  the  draft 
beyond  that  date. 

I  pomt  out  that  the  President  In  hla  April 
a*-,  1970,  message  to  CJongresa  stated  that 
steps  to  reduce  the  draft  call  to  zero,  mcreaae 
the  number  of  volunteers,  and  to  end  the 
draft  system  should  be  Initiated  subject 
to  overriding  considerations  of  national 
security. 

In  stating  his  poeltKm.  the  President  pro- 
vided three  safeguards  In  proposing  the  ter- 
mination of  the  draft. 

First,  the  draft  oo\Ud  not  be  ended  all  at 
once.  There  must  be  a  phase-out  of  the  sys- 
tem In  ortler  to  secure  maintenance  at  tmt 
defense  posture  in  each  step. 

Second,  It  would  be  neoessary  to  eztaad 
the  Induction  authority  beyond  July  1,  1971. 


This  is  the  President  q^eaktog  and  not 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  conttoue  to  read: 

Third,  as  reliance  on  the  draft  Is  decreassd, 
a  standby  draft  mechanism  for  emargency 
use  should  be  developed. 

The  amendment  does  not  provide  for  these 
essential  safeguards. 

I  will  develop  this  later.  I  want  to 
bring  out  now  some  of  the  major  things 
that  this  amendment  does, .  and  would 
do,  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidoit  of  the  United  States.  He 
is,  of  course,  the  one  whose  opinion  car- 
ries weight  Even  though  some  might 
have  suggested  It  before  he  did.  the 
President  is  still  the  real  father  of  this 
proposal.  So,  those  potots  wiU  have  to  be 
debated  and  argued. 

I  call  on  those  who  sponsor  the 
amendment  to  give  some  solid,  sotmd 
reasons  to  stoow  why  the  President  Is 
wrong,  where  he  is  to  error,  and  where 
he  cannot  sustato  these  reasons  that  he 
gives. 

Let  us  not  refer  to  the  Commission.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Commission. 
The  responsibility  of  that  Commission 
was  over  when  its  report  was  filed.  They 
are  emtoent  men.  They  did  the  best  they 
could. 

I  know  some  of  them  and  I  respect 
those  that  I  know  and  I  respect  the  repu- 
tation of  all  of  them.  But  I  doubt  that 
they  talked  to  a  GI  stoce  World  War  n. 
I  doubt  that  they  have  talked  to  any  OI 
concerning  the  things  he  thinks  about 
stoce  World  War  n.  That  was  a  long 
time  ago.  Maybe  some  of  them  did.  I 
hope  that  they  did.  It  sounds  ktod  of 
like  a  remote  proposition. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  had  more  con- 
tact by  far — I  know  he  has — than  any  of 
the  Commission  members  have  wlthta 
the  last  few  years  with  this  problem. 
Those  are  some  of  the  things  to  the  back- 
ground of  my  mtod. 

I  want  to  Identify  the  statement  of  the 
President  to  which  I  have  referred.  It 
was  a  message  from  the  President  relar 
tive  to  reforming  the  draft  system,  9 1st 
Congress,  second  session.  April  23.  1970. 
That  was  referred  to  our  committee. 
There  were  hearings.  As  I  have  said,  I 
am  not  trying  to  kill  the  whole  concept 
of  a  volunteer  army. 

The  thing  that  I  have  been  concerned 
about  to  the  hearings  has  primarily  con- 
cerned the  extaision  of  the  draft,  which 
I  think  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  ex- 
pires by  operation  of  law  next  June  30. 

This  matter  came  up  last  December 
after  the  House  had  passed  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  what  we  call  the  lot- 
tery system.  There  was  a  feeling  and  a 
sentiment  to  the  Senate  that,  when  that 
matter  came  to  the  fioor.  it  would  have  a 
lot  of  amendments  tied  to  it.  It  was  al- 
ready about  Noveml)er,  as  I  recall. 

I  felt  certato  that,  if  there  were  a  lot 
of  amendments,  the  matter  would  not 
pass  to  conference. 

I  favored  the  so-called  lottery  system. 
I  remember  that  we  talked  to  the  leader 
about  it.  However,  skipping  over  all  of 
those  things,  there  was  an  understand- 
ing that,  if  the  amoidment  that  the 
House  had  passed  was  permitted  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  not  be  ameided.  that  to 
early  1970,  this  year,  our  committee  could 
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start  hearings  on  tbe  proposition  of  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
That  was  agreed  to.  I  agreed  to  that,  and 
the  bill  came  on  the  floor  and  was  passed 
without  the  scintilla  of  amendment.  It 
became  law.  The  President  got  his  re- 
quest on  that  matter.  I  think  as  a  whole 
that  it  has  operated  all  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  those  Senators 
who  are  present  to  listen  to  this.  We  were 
back  in  session  in  Jsuauary  and  Febru- 
ary. General  Hershey  was  retired  and  a 
new  draft  Selective  Service  man  was  to 
be  selected. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  go  back  just  a  lit- 
tle. As  early  as  last  fall  when  this  agree- 
ment was  liad  we  had  a  man  in  Selective 
Service  assigned  to  the  preparation  of 
these  hearings.  Mr.  Braswell,  our  Chief 
of  Staff,  worked  with  him  during  that 
preparation,  and  they  made  a  lot  of 
headway  getting  ready  for  these  hearings 
that  I  planned  to  hold. 

They  had  to  have  a  head  of  Selective 
Service.  Without  recalling  names,  several 
persons  were  discussed  and  it  took  a  good 
while.  Finally,  Mr.  Tarr  was  selected.  I 
thought  he  was  an  outstanding  choice. 
He  was  approved  and  he  went  into  the 
matter  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up.  I  said, 
"What  about  hearings?"  He  said,  'Please 
give  me  time."  I  thought  he  was  entitled 
to  it. 

We  called  on  the  White  House  for  a 
bin  on  Selective  Service  extension  and 
they  had  to  work  on  it  a  good  deal  but 
they  got  it  together.  However,  time  was 
running  all  the  while  and  we  had  to 
start  our  hearings  on  this  massive  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  made  some  effort  and  thought  a  lot 
about  the  appointment  of  a  subcommit- 
tee for  hearings  on  the  Selective  Service. 
It  Is  a  sticky  subject.  I  just  never  did 
get  to  the  selection  of  that  committee. 
I  Eim  thinking  now  in  terms  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act. 

In  the  meantime  discussion  about  the 
volimteer  army  came  up,  and  that  re- 
port was  filed  in  late  April.  I  recall  that 
Mr.  Gates  came  by  my  office  and  talked 
about  it  before  they  filed  it.  In  my  mind, 
and  I  know  everyone  agreed  with  me, 
the  Selective  Service  hearings  would 
bring  up  the  subject  of  the  volunteer 
army. 

I  never  dreamed  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  opposition,  the  proposal 
would  be  not  to  have  Selective  Service 
continue.  The  war  was  still  on.  Accord- 
ing to  the  President's  plan.  It  would 
probably  continue  a  while,  and  the  Pres- 
ident himself  was  saying  all  the  time, 
"We  have  to  have  a  transition  and  I  have 
to  have  an  extension  of  this  Selective 
Service." 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had 
been  in  favor  of  hearings  early,  and  he 
continued  to  be  in  favor  of  them.  I  con- 
ferred with  him  from  time  to  time.  We 
got  into  this  massive  bill,  and  we  had 
subcommittees  nmning  day  and  night. 
They  held  hearings.  That  has  already 
been  described. 

This  is  a  huge  bill  and  we  had  wit- 
nesses of  all  kinds.  We  finally  got  to  the 
markup  of  the  bill  and  we  spent  2  weeks 
on  that.  Then,  there  wi\s  the  campus  un-, 
rest  smd  everything  else  going  on  by 
then.  That  loomed  pretty  large  in  my 
mind  about  optelng  those  hearings  then. 


It  was  not  the  proper  time  to  get  at  It 
in  that  atmosphere.  I  wish  to  be  frank 
about  the  matter.  I  knew  the  House 
would  not  start  hearings  unless  it  was 
after  the  election.  That  is  part  of  life, 
running  for  reelection.  We  had  men  run- 
ning for  reelection,  too.  That  added  to 
the  problem.  It  was  not  reason  enough, 
but  it  was  part  of  the  picture. 

Anyway,  I  always  thought  we  should 
have  hearings  as  soon  as  we  coiild.  I  was 
prepared  for  them.  I  expected  and  really 
wanted  the  volunteer  army  matter  to 
come  in  with  the  hearings  and  as  part 
of  those  hearings.  I  still  think  the  only 
logical  way  to  hold  hearings  is  to  have 
the  hearings  on  the  extension  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 

Am  I  impinging  on  anyone's  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then,  we  could  take  up 
the  volunteer  army  as  maybe  a  segment 
of  those  hearings,  as  soon  as  we  get  this 
bill  off  the  floor,  whenever  that  is,  and 
subject  to  the  necessary  duties  our  com- 
mittee will  have  and  that  many  members 
of  the  committee  will  have  in  confer- 
ence on  this  bill,  which  I  hope  will  be 
short.  This  is  the  very  matter  I  expect 
our  committee  to  take  up  next,  and  I  am 
talking  about  in  the  year  1970. 

It  is  a  matter  of  making  room  for 
other  things  that  will  be  coming  along. 
I  want  to  get  Selective  Service  hearings 
started  in  1070,  and  that  will  include  this 
volunteer  army  concept.  We  will  get  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
anybody  else  in  official  life,  and  outside 
witnesses.  We  will  be  churning  along  on 
this  matter  because  we  are  already  ready 
on  the  Selective  Service  part. 

Now,  I  stated  a  moment  ago  the  White 
House  sent  down  its  proposals.  I  am  re- 
minded now  that  it  was  limited  to 
giving  the  President  discretion  in  this 
student  deferment  and  a  change  in  the 
quota  system.  We  do  not  yet  have  an 
actual  bill  for  extension  of  Selective 
Service  from  the  administration.  We 
have  several  proposals  from  Sttiators, 
one  of  them  being  rather  long.  We  have 
bills  for  the  volunteer  army.  However, 
we  do  not  yet  have  an  actual  bill  on  Se- 
lective Service  extension  as  a  whole,  al- 
though we  know  about  what  it  will  con- 
tain. We  know  the  problems  that  go  with 
it  and  that  have  been  worked  on. 

If  we  can  get  this  bill  off  the  floor 
and  subject,  as  I  said,  to  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  conference,  the  hear- 
ings on  Selective  Service  and  also  the 
volunteer  army  will  be  the  next  order 
of  business. 

I  revert  to  what  I  started  to  say  in  the 
beginning,  to  outline  the  matter  briefly, 
about  the  matter  being  pressed  for  pas- 
sage here  as  a  part  of  procurement  for 
the  military  services.  I  do  not  blame  any- 
one, but  I  think  before  it  is  passed  the 
facts  should  be  before  the  membership 
in  the  best  way  we  can  get  the  facts 
under  the  circumstances.  I  am  getting 
together  all  those  facts,  as  are  other 
Senators,  and  we  are  trjring  to  draw  these 
issues  as  well  as  we  can. 

I  warn  the  membership  of  this  body 
that  we  are  running  far,  far  ahead  of 
time;  we  are  nmning  away  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  President.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  closing  our  eyes  to 
the  war  that  is  going  on  in  Vietnam. 


Unfortunately,  I  think  it  will  continue 
for  some  time  under  the  policy  of  the 
President,  which  I  am  supporting. 

Now,  to  come  in  here  contrary  to  his 
reconmiendations  and  his  wishes  and 
pick  this  thing  up  off  the  floor  without 
really  a  chance  to  develop  all  the  facts 
and  put  it  on  such  an  important  bill,  a 
bill  that  must  pass  this  year  because 
they  cannot  make  appropriations  until 
this  bill  passes,  I  think  is  a  highly  unwise 
thing  to  do.  I  think  it  would  cause  harm; 
I  think  it  is  unsound.  I  think  it  would 
seriously  jeopardize  our  security — not 
some  alliance:  I  am  not  thinking  about 
some  obligation  we  have  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  security  of 
our  Nation,  our  people.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  war  we  are  already  in.  It  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  I  feel  a  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal  there  would  cause 
us  far  more  trouble  in  the  future  than 
we  are  in  now.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that. 

I  think  we  have  to  meet  these  facts  as 
they  are,  rather  than  as  we  would  like 
them  to  be. 

Whatever  merit  the  proposal  has,  it 
ought  to  stand  on  its  own  rather  than  be 
brought  in  here  as  a  part  of  this  bill.  I 
will  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given. 

Mr.  President,  that  states,  in  brief 
form,  the  reasons  I  have  in  asking  for 
more  time  to  gather  the  facts  and  debate 
this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  Intention  now,  or  ever  in  the 
future,  of  debating  with  my  chairman. 
I  hold  him  in  as  high  a  respect  and  ad- 
miration as  I  do  any  man  that  I  know 
in  Uiis  world.  I  am  not  going  to  dispute 
anything  that  he  said,  because  he  speaks 
from  years  of  accumulated  wisdom,  far 
superior  to  mine. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  reemphasize 
several  things  I  said  yesterday.  While 
they  might  be  termed  "rebuttal,"  they  are 
not;  they  are  Just  a  restatement  of  this 
amendment  because  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  cosponsors. 

First  of  all,  this  amendment  does  not 
repeal  the  draft.  I  want  to  make  that 
abundantly  clear.  The  draft  ends  auto- 
matically the  end  of  June,  1971.  If  the 
Congress  wants  to  renew  the  draft,  It 
can  do  it;  but  this  amendment  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  July  1  or  June  30, 1971. 

I  like  to  think  of  this  proposal  as  I 
used  to  think  of  a  prmnotion  when  I  was 
in  business.  If  I  had  an  idea  to  advertise, 
to  attempt  to  get  more  customers  or  keep 
customers,  I  did  not  spring  it  overnight. 
I  would  sort  of  urge  them  on,  entice 
them,  you  might  say.  I  think  that  is 
something  tiUs  measure  does.  Before  we 
can  ever  talk  about  a  volimtary  military, 
we  have  to  let  the  troops  know  that  they 
are  going  to  get  more  money,  they  are 
going  to  get  more  fringe  benefits;  and  I 
do  not  think  the  time  to  do  that  is  July 
1. 1  think  we  should  pay  it  to  them  now, 
so  that  they  can  be  thinking  about  It. 
and  think,  "WeU,  by  golly,  maybe  the 
grass  is  greener  in  my  uniform  than  it 
is  going  to  be  in  my  backyard  at  home, 
looking  for  a  job." 
The  pay  increases,  the  fringe  increases. 
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are,  to  me,  the  real  meat  of  the  Gates 
Commission  report. 

We  have  raised  the  pay  of  the  mihtary 
several  times  in  the  last  few  years,  but 
I  do  not  think  anybody  can  say  that  the 
military  pay,  particularly  in  the  lower 
enlisted  grades  and  the  lower  officer 
grades,  would  be  enticing  enough  to  any- 
body to  say.  "I  want  to  be  a  soldier." 
Yes,  there  are  many  young  men  in  this 
country  who  look  forward  to  wearing  the 
imiform,  and  they  do  not  care  about  the 
pay,  just  as  we  have  many  young  men  in 
this  country  who  are  going  to  become 
ministers  and  do  not  care  about  the  pay. 
We  have  many  men  in  this  country  who 
engage,  in  many  areas,  in  politics  that 
are  not  profitable.  I  carmot  make  that 
same  argument  about  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Many  men  are  going  to  become 
policemen  and  firemen;  certainly  the  pay 
is  not  what  attracts  them  to  that.  But 
whether  we  can  get  the  75,000  men  a  year 
that  we  need  to  ke^  a  standing  Army, 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  going 
I  think,  is  something  we  cannot  gamble 
with.  Certainly,  a  little  more  enticement 
is  going  to  help. 

So  all  this  amendment  really  does  is 
say,  "Look,  fellows,  here  Is  what  you  are 
going  to  get  if  you  decide  to  stay  in  the 
military." 

I  can  say  that  the  last  pay  bill  had  a 
very  salutary  effect  on  the  troops,  and 
I  think  this  one  will  have  the  same  effect. 
I  became  interested  in  this  subject  a 
long  time  ago,  I  think  before  anybody 
else  in  the  country.  As  I  said  yesterday, 
I  have  spent  37  years  in  the  Active  Re- 
serve, the  Air  Force,  and  the  National 
Guard.  In  my  last  5  years,  when  I  was 
in  the  Senate,  before  my  self-imposed 
sabbatical  leave,  I  had  a  Mobilization 
Day  assignment.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel  for  the  Air  Force.  That 
meant  that  if  war  came,  within  10  days 
I  would  put  on  a  blue  suit,  march  over 
to  the  Pentagon,  and  be  a  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Persoimel. 

So  I  have  spent  a  good  many  years  in 
that  area.  I  have  taken  whatever  corre- 
sp>ondence  courses  could  be  taken  on  mili- 
tary pay  and  on  control  of  persoimel. 

Looking  at  the  nimiber  of  dropouts 
that  we  have  every  year  in  just  the 
Air  Force  alone,  yoimg  enlisted  men  who 
had  spent  4  years,  say,  studying  electron- 
ics at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  or  pho- 
tography, or  hydraulics,  or  engine  main- 
tenance, only  to  lose  them  and  see  them 
go  to  work  for  some  company  at  a  much 
better  salary,  I  became  convinced  that 
we  could  save  money  by  this  move. 

Dr.  Milton  Friedman  \b  a  member  of 
the  Gates  Commission.  I  am  not.  He  is 
a  learned  economist.  I  am  a  layman  at 
best.  But  I  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  ex- 
perience in  the  persoimel  field  in  both 
civilian  life  and  in  the  military.  Both  he 
and  I  agree  that  there  ultimately  will  be 
a  saving. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  what  I  have 
to  confess  are  estimates.  The  Gates  Ccan- 
mission  is  pretty  much  talking  on 
guesses.  The  figures  the  military  will  use 
to  oppose  this  amendment  are  guesses. 
My  guess  at  one  time  was  that  the  Air 
Force  would  save  $1  billion  a  year  if 
there  were  a  proper  pay  scale  and  fringe 
benefit  Improvements  and  promotion  im- 
provements to  entice  young  men  Into 


making  the  Air  Force  their  career.  I 
apply  this  to  every  other  branch.  Possi- 
bly in  the  Air  Force  there  has  to  be  more 
of  an  education  program  because  we  are 
in  a  little  more  sophisticated  area  than 
the  other  services  find  themselves  in — 
without  any  reflection  on  the  other  serv- 
ices. 

So  I  feel  that  my  original  motive  In 
this  matter  certainly  has  not  changed. 
We  are  not  proposing  to  end  the  draft. 
We  are  merely  proposing  to  set  the  foun- 
dation stones  on  which  we  can  build  a 
voluntary  military  service. 

The  question  arises,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  in  an  emergency?  What  have  we 
always  done  in  an  emergency?  The  Con- 
gress has  passed  draft  laws.  We  had  one 
in  1917.  We  had  one  in  1940.  We  had  one 
again  in  1948,  and  the  one  passed  in  1948 
has  never  been  rescinded. 

In  the  amendment  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  I,  and 
other  Senators  are  sponsoring,  we  pro- 
vide for  something  that  has  never  been 
provided  for  before — a  real  basis  on 
which  to  build  a  working  Reserve.  After 
37  years  spent  in  the  Reserve  I  think  I 
know  a  little  about  it,  perhaps  not  as 
much  as  some  people  know,  but  more 
than  most  people  know.  We  have  never 
had  a  universally  effective  Reserve  force 
in  this  country,  except  for  the  ground 
National  Guard  smd  now  the  Air  Nation- 
al Guard,  and  some  segments  of  the 
Reserves  which  are  active  In  air  trans- 
port. We  have  never  had  a  Reserve,  for 
exanu)le,  that  could  be  called  up.  I  re- 
member back  in  1939—1  was  then  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Infantry  Reserve,  I 
think  it  was  the  317th  Brigade,  though 
I  may  have  forgotten  it — but  they  called 
up  all  the  officers.  First  of  all,  we  had 
only  half  officer  strength,  and  only  three 
of  us  could  pass  the  physical.  That  would 
have  been  a  heck  of  a  division,  marching 
off  with  three  officers,  three  first  Ueu- 
tenants  with  rifles  on  their  shoulders. 
I  have  never  seen  any  improvement  in 
the  Reserves  since,  except  the  National 
Guard,  ground  and  air,  and  I  would  add 
the  Navy,  although  I  do  not  think  the 
Navy,  outside  of  the  air  component, 
could  muster  a  real  reserve  force. 

When  I  think  of  Reserves,  I  think  of 
young  men  in  this  country  up  into  their 
thirties,  who  have  had  some  exposure  to 
military  training.  I  do  not  necessarily 
mean  ROTC.  I  can  remember  the  days 
of  the  Citizens  Mihtary  Training  Corps, 
that  gave  us  many  fine  officers  in  World 
War  n,  and  its  training  consisted  of  a 
month  each  year  for  4  years,  and  then 
an  examination,  and  the  yooing  man 
would  be  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Reserves. 

We  are  turning  out.  contrary  to  what 
Senators  might  hear  in  the  media  or  read 
in  the  newspapers,  more  Reserve  officers 
than  we  ever  have  in  the  ROTC.  The  Air 
Force  alone  has  about  140  requests  from 
colleges  that  it  cannot  meet.  The  Army 
has  about  67;  I  think  that  figure  is  sub- 
stantially correct. 

So  the  source  of  our  officer  strength, 
the  ROTC.  is  not  disappearing.  We  wish 
we  had  had  better  reception  at  some  of 
the  colleges  where  we  have  it,  but  it  has 
not  been  reoehred,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
Pentagon  take  it  out  of  aU  the  schools 
that  do  not  want  it.  If  some  of  our  fine 


eastern  and  western  colleges  do  no  want 
the  ROTC,  let  us  take  it  away  from  them 
and  give  It  to  some  of  the  little  schools 
that  do  want  it,  because  frankly.  I  think 
we  get  a  finer  grade  of  officers  from  the 
smaller  schools  anyway. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  interested  in  the 
Senator's  point,  because  two  colleges  in 
my  State  of  Kentucky  have  been  seek- 
ing for  5  years  or  more  to  have  ROTC 
installed  in  those  colleges,  and  they  have 
the  support  of  both  the  faculty  and  the 
regents  and  the  student  body.  One  of 
them  has  more  than  8,000  students. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator,  and  I  happen  to 
know  that  is  true,  because  I  have  seen 
those  two  schools  listed  among  those  that 
want  to  have  an  ROTC  program,  either 
Army,  Air  Force,  or  Navy. 

But,  not  having  had  what  you  could 
really  call  a  reserve  system  in  this  coun- 
try, where  we  could  call  the  troops  up. 
except  in  the  cases  I  have  listed,  this  bill 
is  designed  to  provide  a  starting  base  for 
a  Ready  Reserve,  One  of  the  ways  in 
which  that  can  be  accomplished  is  that 
we  are  going  to  require  the  continued 
registration  of  every  young  man  in  the 
country.  This  does  not  meam  he  will  be 
drafted;  it  just  means  we  will  have  the 
luune  and  address  of  every  young  man, 
and  then  we  can  try — ^we  are  not  going  to 
force  him— but  we  can  try  to  interest  the 
young  man  in  taking  some  kind  of  mili- 
tary training.  I  do  not  mean  25-mile 
hikes  and  all  that  business,  but  at  least 
to  imderstand  what  war  is  and  why  na- 
tions have  to  go  to  war  sometimes,  to 
understand  the  need  for  discipline,  and 
to  begin  to  understand  the  need  for  lead- 
ership. 

I  think  we  could  do  a  pretty  good  Job 
with  young  men  of  this  country  if  we 
approached  them  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  said,  "Look,  we  have  a  voluntary 
Reserve  in  this  country;  it  would  be  to 
your  advantage  to  Join  it.  We  are  going 
to  pay  you  a  little  bit  to  attend  drills; 
you  are  not  going  to  get  rich  on  it,  but 
one  thing  you  are  going  to  do,  you  are 
going  to  know  a  little  bit  something  about 
being  a  soldier  or  an  airman  or  a  sailor 
or  a  marine,  and  if  it  ever  becomes  neces- 
sary to  institute  the  draft  again,  you  will 
be  called." 

I  think  I  can  speak  with  experience 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Member 
of  this  body  who  has  been  in  the  service 
in  saying  that  the  man  who  has  been  ex- 
posed to  training  is  usually  the  man  who 
does  not  get  hurt.  It  is  the  man  we  try 
to  make  a  soldier  of  in  6  weeks,  or  sm  air- 
man of  in  8  weeks,  or  a  marine  of  in  about 
the  same  time,  who  Just  does  not  under- 
stand it,  and  he  Is  more  prone  to  be  hrxrt 
than  the  other  men.  I  would  use  that 
argument  with  any  of  mv  grandchildren, 
in  urging  them  to  take  some  kind  of  mili- 
tary training. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  b:KNNKDY.  I  have  read  some  or 
the  oMnments  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona on  this  question  at  other  times. 
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Just  looking  through  the  amendment, 
is  there  a  provision  in  this  amendment 
to  require  some  kind  of  universal  mili- 
tary training?     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  that  would  require,  in 
any  way,  some  sort  of  universal  military 
training  for  aU  young  people,  even  for 
the  limited  period  of  time  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  spoken.  Is  that 
correct?  ^  ^  . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  and  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  moreover, 
that  I  would  lead  the  fight  against  uni- 
versal military  training.  In  addition  to 
my  interest  in  this  legislaUon  from  the 
point  of  view  of  thinking  we  could  save 
money,  there  is  also  my  concern  with 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  for  our  Goverrunent  to  tell  any 
young  man  how  he  is  going  to  spend  2 
or  3  or  4  years  of  his  life. 

I  think  we  have  enough  yoimg  men 
who  if  they  were  left  alone,  would  meet 
the  need  for  75,000  volunteers  a  year. 
But  universal  military  training,  while  it 
has  been  very  effective  in  some  countries, 
I  just  cannot  fit  in  with  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  that  if  anything  like  that 
Is  ever  proposed  here,  I  wiU  be  out  in 
front  leading  the  fight  against  it. 

I  would  propose  an  appeal,  a  very  im- 
derstanding  appeal  by  the  military  serv- 
ices to  the  young  men  to  associate  them- 
selves with  some  Reserve  unit;  and  while 
I  may  have  sounded  critical  here  this 
morning  of  the  services,  we  have  had 
very  little  attention  paid  to  the  Reserves 
over  the  period  of  years  that  I  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Reserves,  which  was 
well  over  half  of  my  life.  Outside  of  the 
Navy,  which  constantly  pays  attrition 
to  its  Reserves,  and  the  Air  Force,  which 
pays  attention  to  the  Reserve  imits  that 
have  transport  assignments,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  both  groimd  and  air,  we 
have  nothing  that  we  can  bank  on  in 
time  of  war. 

So  we  have  proposed,  through  the  me- 
chanics of  this  amendment,  to  set  up  a 
way  for  the  services  to  become  interested. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  training  the  Sen- 
ator was  talking  about,  then,  was  in  re- 
lationship to  the  Reserves? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Strengthening    the 

Reserves? 
Mr.   GOLDWATER.   The   Senator   Is 

correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  four  grandsons.  When  they  get  to 
the  appropriate  age.  in  school.  I  would 
try  to  interest  them  in  taking  military 
training.  I  might  go  farther  than  some 
grandfathers,  because  I  have  got  a  lot 
out  of  it  myself.  I  would  urge  joining  up 
with  a  local  Reserve  unit  that  would 
meet,  say.  twice  a  month  for  2  hours  to 
learn  about  the  problems  of  being  a  sol- 
dier, an  airman,  or  a  saUor.  But  in  no 
way  should  this  be  mandatory  or  re- 
quired. 

My  personal  feeling,  I  might  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  that 
a  young  man  Is  a  lot  better  off  having 
exposed  himself  to  some  military  train- 
ing. It  la  much  like  when  I  was  a  boy. 


all  of  us  learned  how  to  box.  We  did  not 
do  it  to  go  around  being  bullies;  we  Just 
did  it  so  we  could  protect  ourselves,  and 
because  if  others  knew  we  could  box.  they 
would  put  us  on  a  list  to  be  left  alone. 

This  might  be  important  to  the  United 
States;  if  the  potential  enemies  of  this 
country  knew  we  had  a  Ready  Reserve, 
ready  to  go,  that  could  be  called  up  over- 
night, maybe  it  might  have  a  salutary 
effect  so  far  as  peace  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  intend  to  speak 
long  on  this  measure  at  this  time.  I  shall 
devote  further  time  to  it.  But  I  hope 
Senators  on  both  sides  will  pay  close 
attention  to  this  matter.  The  learned 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  had  more 
experience  in  this  field  than,  possibly 
any  of  the  rest  of  us. 

But  we  think — those  of  us  who  sponsor 
this  amendment — that  now  is  the  time 
to  lay  the  groimdwork.  Now  is  the  time 
to  tell  the  troops  around  the  world  that 
we  are  going  to  pay  them  a  little  more 
money  and  that  we  are  going  to  give 
them  a  little  better  fringe  benefits.  I 
have  in  mind,  for  example,  if  a  man  is 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  let  his 
wife  come  to  the  Mediterranean.  If  he 
is  stationed  any  place  that  his  family 
can  go.  take  the  family  there.  Make  it 
easier  for  him.  We  do  not  make  it  im- 
possible for  our  civilian  employees  to 
live  overseas,  but  we  certainly  put  all 
the  rocks  in  the  world  in  the  road  of  a 
man  going  overseas  in  imiform. 

We  could  improve  the  fringe  benefits 
in  medicine,  for  example.  We  could 
provide  better  housing  where  better 
housing  does  not  exist  now. 

We  are  talking  about  a  large  chunk 
of  our  population.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
3.5  million  men.  It  Is  probably  going  to 
be  between  2  million  and  2.5  million  men 
when  Vietnam  is  over,  or  it  might  even 
be  before  Vietnam  is  over.  But,  still,  that 
is  a  lot  of  people. 

I  witness  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  every  day  shedding  big  crocodile 
tears  about  100,000  people  or  500,000 
people  who  lead  a  tough  life.  Right  now. 
3Wj  million  men — potentially  2V6 
million  men — ^lead  a  tough  life  all 
the  time,  regardless  of  what  they  are 
paid.  When  a  man  is  risking  his  life  and 
defending  the  rest  of  this  country  and 
the  free  world,  I  do  not  think  one  can 
put  a  dollar  sign  on  it. 

So  it  is  something  we  have  to  be  seri- 
ous about  and  considerate  about — all  the 
things  I  have  mentioned  and  many, 
many  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  have  a 
long  debate  on  this  matter.  I  think  it  will 
help  the  coimtry  to  understand  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  and  to  understand  what 
I  think  we  will  have  to  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  for  several  questions? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield,  but  I 
should  like  to  remind  the  Senator  that 
I  am  the  junior  Senator.  I  am  one  of 
the  oldest  junior  Senators  in  the  Senate. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say,  if  the  Sena- 
tor tram  Arizona  would  permit  me  to  do 
,  so,  that  the  seniority  in  experience  of 
the  very  distinguished  JuiUor  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  conferred  upon  him 
great  wisdom. 


My  questions  are  these : 

First,  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  think  that  every  man  has  the 
same  duties  to  his  nation  that  all  other 
men  have?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  feel  that  way.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  should  force  that  service  on  a 
man,  unless  we  are  in  times  of  real 
emergency,  when  we  have  to  get  10  or  12 
million  men  into  uniform. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Nation  has  a  tendency  to 
make  a  man  imderstand  more  clearly 
his  duties  to  his  coimtry  and  to  value  his 
country  more  highly? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  He  is  a  distinguished  veteran 
himself  and  wears  one  of  the  highest 
decorations  this  country  gives. 

I  know  of  very  few  men  who  have 
served  in  the  military  services  who  have 
ever  turned  against  their  country.  A  few, 
yes.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  not  only 
come  out  of  this  experience  with  a  greater 
regard  for  their  country  but  a  better 
understanding  of  their  country  as  well. 
In  addition,  they  come  out  of  it  with  a 
distinct,  clear  imderstanding  of  the  need 
for  lesulershlp — and  we  have  too  little  of 
it  in  this  country  today — and  the  need 
for  discipline.  I  Jo  not  mean  the  kind 
of  discipline  of  clicking  heels  or  popping 
to  a  salute.  I  mean  the  discipline  that 
we  do  not  find  today — the  discipline  of 
respect,  the  discipline  of  time,  the 
discipline  of  work. 

If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again— I 
have  said  this  often — I  probably  would 
have  taken  my  appointment  to  West 
Point,  and  I  would  either  be  a  general 
today  or  I  would  be  dead;  but  I  would 
have  enjoyed  my  life  a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  know  it  to  be  true  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  make  of  himself  a  professional 
soldier,  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 
time  and  his  energy  to  serving  his  coim- 
try in  the  armed  forces — and  even  in 
times  of  peace,  in  the  Reserves  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  he  merits  the 
commendation  of  our  Nation  for  having 
so  conducted  himself. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that,  if  the 
financial  status  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment permitted,  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable for  the  Federal  Government  to 
require  every  young  man  to  receive  train- 
ing in  the  armed  services  of  the  Nation 
for  a  limited  period  of  time,  and  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  such  a  policy  would 
ultimately  promote  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion as  well  as  better  citizenship  in  the 
Nation.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  have  always  said  that  there 
are  two  things  a  man  has  to  do — he  has 
to  pay  taxes  and  he  has  to  defend  his 
country.  I  would  not  agree  that,  even  if 
the  Federal  Government  could  afford  It. 
we  should  force  an  unwilling  young  man 
to  take  military  training.  I  think  it  would 
be  to  his  advantage.  But  he  might  dis- 
agree. 
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In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
I  said  that  I  would  not  favor  universal 
military  training,  because  one  of  the  two 
major  premises  that  I  stand  on  in  rela- 
tion to  this  amendment  is  that  I  do  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
right  to  tell  any  man  or  woman  how  they 
are  going  to  spend  3  or  4  years  of  their 
life  This  Is  in  regard  to  the  young  man 
who  does  not  want  to  be  drafted  or  does 
not  want  to  be  a  voluntary  member  of  the 
miUtary.  I  think  it  would  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  take  this  training,  but  I  could 
not  back  the  type  of  universal  training 
that  it  would  take  to  do  what  the  Senator 
thinks  is  wise,  even  though  I  think  the 
training  would  be  wise. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  concede  that  a  very  good  case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that  It 
is  just  as  fair  to  depend  on  voluntary  tax- 
payers for  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  It  is  to  depend  solely  upon 
volunteers  for  furnishing  the  manpower 
for  our  armed  services? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
makes  a  very  interesting  point.  I  am 
afraid  that  If  we  had  voluntary  taxpay- 
Ing  we  would  not  raise  a  great  deal  of 
money.  But  I  am  not  worried  about  de- 
pending upon  the  young  men  of  this 
country  to  provide  a  voluntary  miUtary 

Keep  In  mind  that  I  am  talking  about 
the  normal  times  in  which  we  hope  to 
live  I  am  not  talking  about  World  War  I 
or  World  War  n  or— well,  I  do  not  like 
to  use  Korea,  but  even  Vietnam.  Had  we 
had  a  voluntary  military.  I  think  that  we 
would  have  been  able  to  fill  aD  the  slots 
needed  In  a  war  the  size  of  Vietnam  had 
we  fought  that  war  the  way  we  should 
have  fought  It.  I  do  not  happen  to  agree 
that  under  the  direction  of  Secretary 
McNamara  or  President  Johnson,  this 
war  was  fought  In  a  proper  way.  But  that 
is  beside  the  point.  So  while  I  am  very 
much  Interested  In  becoming  a  voluntary 
taxpayer— something  I  do  not  believe  we 
wUl  ever  see— I  do  not  beUeve  we  can 
compare  the  two.  enticing  as  that 
might  be.  .  , 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ari- 
zona that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  has  not 
been  fought  In  the  proper  way.  I  would 
be  Inclined  to  the  opinion  tha^  the  same 
observation  could  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  Korean  episode.  I  have  always  been 
convinced  that  those  civilians  who  have 
the  ultimate  charge  of  our  military  forces 
would  be  InteUectually  enabled  to  serve 
their  country  in  troublous  time  in  a  more 
effective  manner  if  they  would  pay  less 
attention  to  trying  to  find  out  a  con- 
census of  opinion  and  would  spend  more 
time  reading  the  advice  which  Polonius 
gave  to  his  son,  Laertes,  on  the  occasion 
when  the  latter  was  about  to  Journey 
from  Demnark  to  Paris.  In  substance, 
Polonius  told  Laertes.  "Beware  of  en- 
trance into  a  quarrel,  but  once  in  It,  so 
bear  thyself  that  the  enemy  will  beware 

of  thee."  ^  .  ^        ^  .. 

1  say  with  the  flrm  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  my  assertion  that  If  the 
civilian  authorities  bad  permitted  the 
military  to  take  charge  of  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  military  would 
have  won  this  war  3  or  4  years  ago. 


I  carmot  help  confessing  another  abid- 
ing conviction,  that  a  nation  can  never 
Justify  sending  its  boys  Into  battie  to  die 
in  a  war  it  does  not  permit  them  to  win. 
I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  his  courtesy  in 
yielding  to  me.  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
he  and  I  ordinarily  share  kindred  views 
on  military  subjects,  even  though  my 
views  in  respect  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment prevent  me  from  voting  for  It. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
with  whom  I  have  served  in  such  a  de- 
lightful way  for  many  years.  It  is  true 
that  we  do  not  agree  on  this  question, 
but  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
lend  his  Judgment  to  it  as  we  go  along. 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  remarks  he 
Just  made.  The  observation  made  after 
the  fall  of  Dlenblenphu.  that  the  French 
did  not  lose  Dienbienphu  in  Vietnam, 
they  lost  it  in  Paris,  is  precisely  what  is 
happening  in  America  today. 

If  we  lose  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  will 
have  lost  It  In  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. We  will  have  lost  it  through  the  dis- 
tortions made  by  the  news  media  regard- 
ing the  war  and  what  It  does. 

I  have  said  time  and  again  that  had 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam  at  the  same  moment  we  went 
Into  It,  the  war  might  not  even  have 
started,  because  any  nation  facing  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  would  be  opposed  by 
the  greatest  power  on  earth,  by  the  naval 
and  air  forces  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  choose  to  flght. 

I  suggest,  as  distasteful  as  It  might 
seem,  this  Is  one  of  the  instruments  of 
national  policy  which  this  country  has 
never  understood. 

I  do  not  believe  that  World  War  n 
would  have  occurred  had  the  United 
States  been  armed  and  prepared  and  had 
Germany  known  that  a  foot  on  Poland, 
or  a  foot  on  England  would  also  mean  a 
foot  on  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  peace  Is  kept  only  through  power. 
I  wish  it  were  not  so.  I  hope  that  my 
grandchildren  will  live  to  see  the  day 
when  peace  in  the  world  will  be  kept 
because  of  the  goodness  in  men's  hearts 
and  minds  and  not  their  evil. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  one  more  observa- 
tion, without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor, 
I  should  like  to  state  as  an  abiding  con- 
viction that  when  statesmen  or  politi- 
cians, or  whatever  we  may  call  them,  fail 
to  such  an  extent  that  war  comes,  they 
should  take  a  back  seat  and  allow  the 
military  men.  who  have  been  especially 
trained  to  wage  war,  to  direct  the  actual 
tactics  In  the  area  where  the  war  is 
being  waged. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct.  There  Is  not  one 
single  Instance  in  history  that  will  not 
back  him  up.  It  Is  unfortunate,  but  It 
is  true. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing this  dialog  on  the  voluntary  Army 
concept  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLowATXR)  and  other  Senators,  I 
want  to  make  some  comments  at  this 


time  concerning  the  dilemmas  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
Gates  report  and  to  read  the  proposed 
amendment.  I  have  been  In  favor  of  a 
voluntary  Army,  and  have  made  speeches 
on  the  subject,  for  at  least  5  years. 

The  question  obviously  becomes  filled 
with  emotion  when  we  think  of  the  deep 
resentment  people  feel  around  the  coun- 
try, be  they  young  or  old.  over  the  arbi- 
trary selection  caused  by  the  draft  laws. 
The  other  day,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  people  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment smd  to  talk  to  some  people,  im- 
partial civilians,  looking  into  the  sub- 
ject; and  almost  everyone  agrees,  so  far 
as  I  can  see  at  this  time,  that  any  draft 
law  which  drafts  less  than  all  the  people 
must,  of  necessity,  be  inequitable.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  making  it  operate 
evenly,  because  we  are  going  to  select 
certain  people  and  make  them  do  things 
which  we  are  not  going  to  make  others 
do. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  country  and 
the  taxpayers,  cannot  possibly  afford  any 
kind  of  uniform  service  law,  where  every- 
one is  required  to  serve  for  a  stated 
length  of  time  whether  we  are  at  war  or 
peace.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
right  anyhow,  for  reasons  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater) 
Just  stated. 

Then  we  have  the  other  situation, 
when  we  are  at  war.  whether  declared  or 
undeclared.  Many  Americans  have  been 
killed  and  many  Americans  are  still  in 
Vietnam.  In  an  unpopular  war  of  this 
kind  can  we  maintain  the  necessary 
forces  to  complete  the  President  pro- 
grams if  the  draft  is  dropped?  What  we 
are  looking  at  Is  not  the  situation  we 
were  faced  with  as  this  administration 
came  Into  ofQce,  but  what  the  situation 
will  be  in  Asia  Emd  the  rest  of  the  world 
after  JUly  1.  1971.  Hence,  we  will  try  to 
determine  what  kind  and  what  categories 
of  personnel  will  be  needed  to  provide 
security  for  this  country. 

According  to  the  President's  announce- 
ments which  have  already  been  made 
public,  our  armed  services  In  Southeast 
Asia,  as  of  May  1,  1971,  will  be  about 
240.000  troops  as  compared  to  540,000  in 
January  of  1969. 

Many  of  these  troops  will  be  logistic 
forces — communications,  supply  troops, 
and  so  forth.  Some  of  them  will  be  ar- 
tillery. Some  of  them,  obviously,  will  be 
ordinary  infantry,  defending  whatever 
bases  and  depots  we  have  still  there. 

No  one  knows  now  what  the  situation 
will  be  3  months  later,  whether  we  will  be 
reducing  the  number  of  troops  still  fur- 
ther—which we  all  earnestly  hope  we 
^  be — or  whether  by  that  time  we  will 
have  reached  some  kind  of  agreement 
with  North  Vietnam  which  will  enable  us 
to  get  out  even  more  rapidly. 

In  looking  around  the  rest  of  the  world 
outside  of  Southeast  Asia,  where  else 
are  we  liable  ti  be  using  troops  In  ground 
Infantry  action?  It  Is  very  dlfBcult  to  see 
where  this  would  happen  except  perhaps 
In  Western  Europe  in  the  event  the  So- 
viets decide  to  heat  np  that  area. 

We  have  had  some  350,000  tnxH>s, 
members  of  the  armed  services,  in  Europe 
for  25  years.  For  the  life  of  me  I  have 
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been  unable  to  understand  why  we  have 
done  this.  For  the  life  of  me  1  have  been 
unable  to  understand  why  the  United 
States  should  use  its  own  forces  in  the 
area  of  Western  Europe,  which  is  eco- 
nomically and,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  manpower,  better  able  to  protect  Itself 
than  is  any  other  area  that  I  know  of 
around  the  world. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  joined  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MANsratD)  in  urg- 
ing that  we  have  a  very  substantial  re- 
duction of  forces  in  that  area. 

In  the  Mideast  fortunately,  and 
through  the  very  fine  activities  of  our 
Secretary  of  State  and  President,  we 
have  at  least  a  tenuous  cease-fire.  We 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  move  from 
that  into  further  negotiations  for  a  per- 
manent peace  in  that  troubled  region. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  on  that 
point  concerning  his  comments  on  the 
European  forces? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  very  haiH>y  to 
yield  to  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator's  comment  is  most 
pertinent.  I  can  well  imderstand  why  Eu- 
rope would  want  to  have  more  than  500.- 
000  Americana  In  EiinK)e  today,  more 
than  we  have  actually  In  Vietnam.  They 
are  there  as  hostages.  In  the  event  west- 
em  Europe  should  be  attacked,  we  will  be 
there.  ^  , 

What  I  cannot  understand  Is  their  re- 
luctance in  the  past  to  bear  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  troops  needed  for  a 
common  defense.  This.  I  think,  has  been 
ludicrous  and  I  think  it  is  a  scandal  that 
in  years  past  we  have  not  said.  "If  you 
want  us  here,  the  least  you  can  do  with 
your  high  level  of  prosperity  Is  to  pay 
a  fairer  share  of  the  costs  involved." 

These  countries  now  recognize  that 
they  must  pay  a  fairer  share.  The  ques- 
tion Is  how  much.  I  think  we  are  some 
ways  apart  In  what  we  think  Is  a  fair 
share. 

The  point  the  Senator  makes  Is  very 
well  taken.  It  has  been  an  unfair  situa- 
tion. I  have  talked  with  officials  who 
helped  create  NATO.  They  never  en- 
visioned that  we  would.  25  years  later, 
have  troths  in  Europe  to  the  present  ex- 
tent and  bear  the  present  level  of  ex- 
pense. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  H- 
llnois.  The  pc^ts  he  has  made  are  very 
accurate.  Not  only  have  they  not  paid 
for  the  costs  of  our  troops,  but  also  they 
have  not  fulfilled  their  own  NATO  com- 
mitments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  our 
NATO  allies,  France,  has  thrown  us  out 
and  required  that  we  be  in  another  coun- 
try. 

Apparently  the  whole  complex  was  de- 
veloped from  the  idea  that  we  might  be 
facing  a  threat  from  Eastern  Europe.  I 
think  that  is  still  a  possibility.  But  one 
country  that  has  been  urging  us  to  keep 
our  forces  there  Western  Germany  has 
now  reached  a  nonaggression  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  know  that  It  is 
worth  anything  but  if  it  is  this  further 
emphasizes  the  desirability  of  removing 
our  troops  from  there.  We  can  meet  our 


commitments  to  NATO  by  airlift.  We  can 
bring  our  troops  back  in.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  go  back  on  our  commitments. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  1.25  million 
volimteers  are  in  the  armed  services. 
Some  800.000  additional  men  are  volun- 
teers in  their  first  term  of  service.  If  we 
have  this  capability  now  in  this  country, 
do  we  in  fact  need  to  further  extend  this 
draft  situation  which  can  be  nothing  but 
inequitable,  no  matter  how  we  look  at  it? 

The  major  argument  in  favor  of  it  is 
that  we  cannot  get  troops  for  the  "nitty- 
gritty"  ground  combat.  People  are  en- 
listing in  other  specialities.  They  will  vol- 
unteer to  be  pilots  or  to  go  on  Navy  slilps. 
They  will  enlist  for  the  electronics  field  or 
communications.  But  we  do  not  find 
many  people  enlisting  for  ground  infan- 
try action. 

This  is  a  problem  and  the  question  Is 
how  do  we  solve  it. 

Again,  we  have  to  look  at  where  we 
will  use  troops  of  this  kind  in  the  future. 
What  is  the  immediate  threat  which 
would  create  a  need  for  drafting  a  num- 
ber of  troops  of  this  kind? 

It  is  hard,  frankly,  to  see  the  realism 
behind  it. 

We  now  have  a  proposal  to  reduce  our 
overall  services  to  2.9  million  from  about 
3.5  million.  But  for  each  troop  we  put 
into  combat,  for  each  filer,  for  each  Navy 
combat  person,  or  for  each  marine  we 
have  more  backup  support  troops  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  think 
it  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  11 
to  13  or  something  of  that  number  for 
each  person  who  actually  conducts  any 
fighting.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  figiire. 
but  it  is  very,  very  high. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  in  this  Cadillac 
form  if  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  which 
involves  Uie  security  of  the  United  States. 

We  need  to  give  the  necessary  support 
pay  and  recompense  to  the  actiial  people 
who  are  engaged  in  this  as  a  career,  yes. 
But  do  we  need  an  overall  force  of  this 
size — 2.9  million  persons? 

My  own  thinking  is  that  we  do  not  as 
long  as  we  have  a  method  of  calling  up 
large  masses  of  people  if  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  very  serious  problem,  as  well 
as  keeping  a  strong  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  force. 

We  can  reduce  the  Regiilar  Army  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  personnel.  These 
points  seem  to  militate  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  and  in  favor  of  a  volunteer 
army  and  dropping  the  draft  as  of  July. 

The  things  that  we  cannot  envisage 
right  now  concern  the  defects  that  would 
turn  up  if  we  were  to  have  rather  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  matter  next  yesir. 

Does  this  amendment  which  we  have 
imder  discussion  in  fswt  provide  the 
proper  amount  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  a  high- class  volunteer  army  more 
practicable? 

How  much  additional  training  allow- 
ance or  i>ay  will  we  have  to  have  in  order 
to  get  combat  troops  in  the  Infantry? 

Why  are  the  Marines  able  to  fill  their 
lists  with  volunteers  while  the  Army 
infantry  cannot.  Is  there  that  much  dif- 
ference in  their  fighting  roles,  or  their 
pay  and  allowances  or  their  service  liv- 
ing conditions?  Or  Is  It  the  method  of 
recruiting  or  the  allm%  of  the  Marine 
morale?  These  questions  need  to  be 
examined. 


What  are  the  policy  problems  of  the 
future  with  respect  to  the  actual  use  of 
troops? 

Will  we  have  to  find  oiirselves  in  the 
Cuban  area,  for  example? 

Strong  intelligence  Indications  that 
have  recently  come  to  light  show  that 
the  Cuban  problem,  far  from  getting 
better,  is  getting  worse.  They  are 
stronger  militarily,  their  missile  capa- 
bility is  getting  better,  and  their  nu- 
clear capability  is  being  increased. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  one  nu- 
clear noncrltical  plant  in  operation  used 
for  peaceful  purposes.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  another  one  is  proposed 
for  1971  or  1972  which  is  a  critical  mass 
type  nuclear  plant. 

EJvery  Cuban  working  in  it  has  been 
trained  in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are 
continued  reports  from  Cuban  intelli- 
gence that  Boissiles  are  in  the  country. 
What  Is  going  to  happen  in  Western 
Ehirope?  Is  there  going  to  be  an  agree- 
ment which  will  calm  down  some  of  the 
tensions  which  have  existed  in  that 
area?  Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  stay 
out  of  the  Middle  East  or  find  ourselves 
engaged  there.  God  forbid,  in  a  more 
direct  way? 

These  are  all  problems  we  are  going 
to  have  to  wrestle  with  in  determining 
what  we  are  going  to  do  in  connection 
with  this  amendment.  I  am  frank  to  say 

1  have  not  made  up  my  mind.  Are  we 
being  premature  in  taking  the  amend- 
ment up  at  this  time  or  is  it  necessary 
to  get  started  on  It  now,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  so  we  can  test 
it  out  in  the  intervening  6  or  8  months 
prior  to  the  time  the  draft  expires  and 
comes  up  for  renewal?  It  is  a  most  per- 
plexing and  difficult  problem  and  it  Is 
one  that  should  be  examined  at  this 
time. 

We  have  been  wrestling  with  other 
problems  that  are  difficult  but  we  have 
not  been  wrestling  so  much  in  connec- 
tion with  problems  which  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  so  many  of  our  young  people,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  enjoying  the  lux- 
uries and  freedoms  we  have  in  our  Na- 
tion. I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on 
what  to  do  about  this  matter,  but  I 
hope  before  the  final  vote  we  would  have 
some  debate,  some  discussion,  and  open 
remaiics  as  to  what  our  policy  position 
may  be  aroimd  the  world  within  Uie  next 

2  years.  beca\ise  it  is  within  those  2 
years  that  I  feel  this  voluntary  Army 
versus  the  draft  situation  will  be  most 
critical. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  Senators  who  have 
engaged  in  this  colloquy  today  on  the 
subject  which  we  Intend  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  very  shortly,  namely,  amend- 
ment No.  844. 

Mr.  President,  Before  I  make  any 
further  comments,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distingiilshed 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sioth) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglbton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.     

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
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very  able  Senator  from  Colorado  has  jxist 
addressed  himself  to  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  points  we  are  concerned 
with  in  the  overall  manpower  procure- 
ment responsibility  that  we  in  Congress 
have,  a  responsibility  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  our  military  or- 
ganization with  sufficient  manpower  to 
meet  not  only  domestic  defense  needs  of 
this  Nation,  but  to  Implement  our  foreign 
policy  as  well.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  touched  on  these  Important 
points  of  foreign  policy  which  depend 
on  an  adequate  military  force  to  carry 
them  out  and  to  implement  them. 

I  shall  m£ike  only  one  or  two  points 
this  morning  because  when  we  call  up 
the  amendment  we  will  go  into  other 
argimients  and  debate  on  the  matter. 

The  question  has  been  raised  this 
morning  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnts)  , 
about  the  cost  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  used  the  flgixre  $4  billion 
as  the  cost  which  would  be  required  to 
implement  an  all-volunteer  system. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  same 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Laird,  who  indicated  that  there  is  not 
today  in  the  Pentagon  a  real  basic  set  of 
data  on  which  to  compute  accurately  an 
exact  cost.  I  would  add  further  that  the 
Gates  Commission  report,  on  page  7.  in- 
dicated that  with  the  basic  pay  increase, 
proficiency  pay,  Reserve  pay  Increase, 
additional  Medical  Corps  expense,  re- 
cruiting, ROTC,  and  miscellaneous,  the 
figure  would  come  to  $3.24  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
very  carefully  this  morning  that  it  costs 
approximately  $6,000  to  train  a  soldier. 
Today  we  have  draftees  coming  into  our 
military  program  under  what  we  call  a 
mixed  force;  namely,  we  have  volun- 
teers, and  we  have  those  volunteers  who 
volunteer  to  avoid  conscription,  and  we 
have  draftees.  When  one  considers  we 
have  a  92  percent  to  95  percent  turnover 
rate  within  our  draftee  group,  I  think  it 
is  very  apparent  that  we  are  expending 
a  great  deal  of  taxpayer  money  to  train 
people  to  a  point  where,  at  about  the 
time  they  become  proficient,  they  are  out 
of  the  service. 

The  Navy  has  indicated  that  it  is  be- 
lieved the  No.  1  problem  they  face  today 
is  what  they  call  "personal  turbulence," 
and  that  is  simply  another  word  for  turn- 
over rate.  That  is  in  a  branch  of  service 
in  which  there  is  today  an  all-volunteer 
recrultme  t  program.  Some  of  those 
volunteers  are  not  true  volunteers ;  they 
are  enlisting  to  av<rid  the  draft.  The  point 
Is  that  even  in  enlisted  situations  there 
Is  this  high  turnover  rate. 

We  are  expending  over  $3  billion  for 
the  training  of  draftees.  Our  present 
system  is  costing  us  over  $3  billion  and 
I  am  saying,  and  my  cosponsors  believe, 
if  we  accept  these  figures — and  they  are 
very  general  and  I  do  not  purport  to  say 
they  can  be  computed  to  the  exact  dollar 
or  perhaps  even  millions  of  dollars — if 
for  the  moment  we  accept  the  $4  billion 
figure  given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
C<Mnmittee  on  Armed  Services,  that  the 
all-volunteer  system  would  cost  us,  I 
would  point  out  that  it  costs  us  over  $4 


billion  to  maintain  the  coercive  nonvol- 
untary draft  program. 

When  one  considers  the  two  figures,  it 
is  obvious  that  by  reducing  the  turnover 
rate  under  a  voluntary  system,  we  would 
receive  far  more  in  return  for  our  $4 
billion  in  an  all-volunteer  force  than  we 
get  from  $4  bDlion  in  a  draft  mix  system. 
Further,  we  have  the  support  of  a  very 
important  committee  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  in  1957,  which  was 
headed  by  Ralph  Cordinier.  The  report 
became  known  as  the  Cordinier  report, 
and  I  would  like  to  quote  from  that  docu- 
ment. 

It  was  estimated  at  that  time,  and  this 
goes  back  to  1957.  so  if  anything  the  fig- 
ures would  be  increased  as  they  apply 
to  the  situation  today,  10  percent  of  the 
military  force  is  engaged  in  training  new 
recruits. 

When  one  considers  that  by  Instituting 
an  ai-volunteer  system,  under  the  best 
calculations  which  have  been  given  us. 
we  would  release  a  number  of  pewle 
today  who  are  Involved  In  a  constant 
training  program;  and  that  is  estimated 
at  a  3-percent  reduction  In  personnel  for 
training  purposes.  If  one  considers  a  2.65 
training  level,  as  the  Cordinier  rowrt 
referred  to  at  that  time,  that  would 
mean  79.500  personnel  could  be  released 
from  the  entire  time  they  have  to  give 
to  training,  for  other  military  assign- 
ments. 

The  Gates  Commission  states  that 
when  you  take  the  present  accession  and 
other  recruitment  programs,  we  have 
about  250  million  true  recruits  or  en- 
listees; and  on  that  basis,  out  of  the 
325,000  that  go  In  as  "new"  each  year  we 
would  have  to  have  only  75,000  addi- 
tional new  enlistees  to  have  an  all-vol- 
unteer system. 

When  one  considers  the  savings  that 
could  be  made  in  manpower  alone  in 
tm  all-volunteer  system  in  the  area  of 
training,  it  is  obvious  we  would  not 
have  to  pick  up  a  great  niunber  more 
men  than  are  volimtarlly  enlisting  with- 
out the  pressure  of  the  draft. 

The  question  has  been  raised  this 
morning  also  as  to  the  matter  of  whether 
all  young  men  have  a  duty  to  perform 
to  their  country  and  whHher  that  duty 
can  only  be  performed  through  military 
service. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  speak  as  a 
combat  veteran  of  World  War  n.  I  fed 
that  the  experience  I  had  in  the  Navy 
was  a  very  excellent  experience.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  believe  that,  because 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  n,  fighting  for  my  country, 
I  should  assume  I  have  a  higher  degree 
of  citizenship  than  any  person  who  was 
not  able  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Services, 
as  many  of  my  friends  with  whom  I 
had  attended  the  uiiversity  were  denied 
entrance  into  the  military  service,  when 
they  were  seeking  to  serve.  It  was  excel- 
lent for  me,  but,  by  the  same  token.  I 
do  not  believe  it  gives  me  an  extra 
badge  of  citizenship  that  is  denied  those 
who  were  not  in  the  miUtary  service. 

Furthermore,  as  I  Indicated  yester- 
day, when  we  talk  about  serving  our 
country,  we  should  not  restrict  our 
tihtniring  to  believing  that  the  only  way 
to  serve  our  country  is  through  serving 


in  a  military  imiform.  I  think  that  is 
one  way  of  serving  one's  coimtry.  but  I 
think  there  are  many  other  wajrs  one 
serves  his  coimtry.  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  we  would  restrict  our  thinking,  in 
discussing  the  amendment,  to  the 
thought  that  only  young  men  in  uni- 
form are  rendering  a  service  that  is 
looked  upon  as  doing  one's  duty  to  his 
coimtry. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation,  and 
then   I  should   like   to   ask   him  some 

questions. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
support  a  volunteer  Army  in  peacetime. 
But  when,  as  now.  battlefield  casualties 
are  high  I  do  not  believe  a  volunteer 
Army  is  either  equitable  or  wise. 

In  my  view,  it  is  inequitable  to  permit 
the  risks  of  battle  to  fall  only  on  those 
less  affluent  Americans  who  are  induced 
to  join  the  Army  by  a  pay  raise.  And  it 
is  unwise  to  insiiate  from  the  horrors  of 
war  middle-  and  upper-class  Americans 
who  might  lead  the  protest  against 
senseless  foreign  adventures. 

I  recognize  that  the  present  draft  ssrs- 
t«n  has  many  of  the  defects  of  a  volun- 
tary system.  But  the  draft  can  be  made 
more  equitable,  as  I  have  fought  to  do 
for  years.  The  volunteer  Army  is  inher- 
ently inequitable. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  we 
never  would  have  become  Involved  In  a 
large  scale  war  in  Indochina,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  draft.  This  is  sheer  specula- 
tion. The  one  certain  fact  Is  that  we  are 
in  Indochina  now,  and  that  the  process 
for  determining  who  will  serve  there 
should  be  a  fair  one. 

Some  suggest  that  if  the  draft  were 
ended,  American  involvement  In  Indo- 
china would  have  to  come  grinding  to  a 
halt  This,  of  course,  directly  contradicts 
the  finding  of  the  Gates  Commission  that 
our  military  manpower  needs  could  be 
met  by  an  all-volunteer  force.  In  any 
event,  if  the  Congress  wishes  to  end  the 
war,  it  can  do  so  by  legislation  directly 
aimed  at  that  goal. 

Finally,  I  note  that  the  cost  of  the  Hat- 
fldd  amendment  for  this  year  is  at  least 
$3  2  billion  dollars.  When  we  have  such 
pressing  budgetary  problems  and  domes- 
tic needs.  I  sharply  question  whether  a 
volunteer  Army,  even  if  desirable,  should 
rank  so  high  on  our  list  of   national 

priorities.  ,    ^^     _       . 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  how  his  cost  figures  are 
related  to  the  level  of  unemployment? 

Mr  HATFIELD.  In  reply  to  my  friend 
and  coUeague.  the  figures  that  I  quoted 
included  unemployment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  level  of  un«n- 
ployment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  the  Cordinier  report? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
figures  in  that  report.  I  am  referring  to 
present  estimates  (rf  the  cost  of  a  volun- 
teer army  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  $3.2  billion  under 
the  Gtetes  Commission  finding? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  It  has  been  some 
time  since  the  Gates  Commission  report 
was  made.  Unemployment  has  increased 
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siooe  that  report.  It  has  actually  doubled. 
How  does  the  Senator  think  that  tact 
affects  the  cost  of  his  proposed  program? 
Mr  HATPIELX).  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  the  figures  on  un- 
employment are  changing,  but  as  far 
as  the  repoTi  is  concerned,  unemploy- 
ment was  approximately  5  percent  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  the  cost  of  the 
Senator's  proposed  program  is  based  on 
an  unemployment  flg\ue  of  5  percent? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  does  it  vary  as 
unemployment  varies?  Of  course,  this 
matter  was  developed  quite  completely 
In  a  Defense  Department  report  and  lead 
to  extraordinary  estimates  on  the  cost 
of  a  volunteer  Army,  ranging  from  about 
$4  or  $5  or  $6  biUion  up  to  $17  billion, 
as  I  remember.  The  cost  was  very  closely 
related  to  the  unemployment  question. 
Has  the  Senator  any  information  now 
which  would  suggest  that,  under  his 
amendment,  there  would  be  a  difference 
in  cost  if  there  were  a  reduction  in  the 
unemployment  rate  or  a  rise  in  the  un- 
employment rate  over  the  period  of  the 
next  2  years? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  figures  we  are 
using  at  tliis  time  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
finding  in  the  Gates  Commission  report. 
which  was  based  on  an  unemployment 
figure  of  approximately  5  percent,  as  I 
have  said.  As  far  as  the  total  cost  is  con- 
cerned, we  must  realize  that  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  certain  variants — the  size 
of  the  military  force  we  are  going  to 
base  It  on.  whether  it  be  2.5  million  or 
2.6  million,  and  the  fact  that  we  must 
Include  in  this  estimate  anticipated  sav- 
ings, following  the  recommendations  of 
(he  Gates  Commission,  which  among 
other  recommendations,  would  transfer 
certain  present  military  duties  to  civilian 
Jobs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  being  done  at 
the  present  time,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  action  has  been 
taken  in  certain  instances. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Nothing  currently  pro- 
hibits the  military  from  moving  in  that 
direction  in  a  more  extensive  w  ay.  or  even 
recruiting  civlUans  for  clerk  and  typist 
Jobs,  for  exam;de. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion. The  point  is  that  we  woxild  be  call- 
ing upon  the  military,  by  action  of  the 
Congress,  to  accelerate  that  program  or 
policy. 

We  do  go  into  other  cost  factors,  for 
example,  transportation.  It  Is  estimated 
by  the  Gates  Commission  that  we  would 
save  a  minimum  of  $68  million  in  trans- 
portation, on  the  basis  of  a  lesser  call 
for  transporting  recniits  or  inductees 
from  one  place  to  another. 

In  the  field  of  training  and  administra- 
tion, the  estimated  redaction  in  the  cost 
of  such  programs  is  $675  million. 

In  the  area  of  what  they  call  clvilian- 
ization.  or  the  very  point  we  were  Just  dis- 
cussing, moving  further  In  the  direction 
of  providing  civilian  personnel  with  re- 
sponsibilities now  being  performed  by 
military  persormel.  the  estimate  is  that 
there  would  be  a  saving  in  cost  of  $190 
million. 

Then,  as  far  as  the  Impact  upon  the 
general  economy  Is  concerned,  there  is  a 


very  interesting  figiu^,  which  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  aware 
is  an  element  in  the  cost  calculaUon.  and 
that  is  the  loss  of  productivity  to  society 
by  men  trying  to  avoid  the  draft.  We  are 
losing  a  grreat  resource  in  this  coimtry. 
as  the  Senator  knows,  as  a  result  of  a 
sizable  number  of  people — it  is  up  to 
60.000 — ^moving  out  of  the  country  to 
escape  the  draft.  And  it  is  estimated  that 
over  30.000  men  have  now  refused  induc- 
tion. Others  are  in  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  draft. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  increased  cost  of 
education  for  people  who  are  not  really 
seeking  an  education  or  who  are  qualified 
to  receive  it.  but  are  there  for  the  single 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  draft.  That  is  a 
difficult  figure  to  state  in  specific  terms, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  saving  could 
reach  as  high  as  $3  bUlion.  and  that,  of 
course,  would  have  another  great  impact 
on  our  economy. 

So  I  think  all  these  factors  must  be 
considered  when  we  consider  the  cost  of 
a  volimteer  system  versus  a  coercive  sys- 
tem, and  what  it  means  in  the  long  run. 
As  I  indicated  yesterday,  I  may  add  to 
my  comments  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  real  cost  of  this  program 
under  a  volunteer  system  would  not  be 
any  more  than  the  pxesent  cost.  By  that 
I  mean  that  the  present  costs  are  being 
borne  not  Just  by  the  taxpayer,  who 
should  bear  all  the  costs  for  the  defense 
of  this  country,  but  by  the  reqxiirement 
that  we  are  placing  upon  the  shoulders 
of  our  servicemen  to  subsidize  their  oMm 
military  service  because  of  the  noncom- 
parability  of  the  pay  scale  they  are  re- 
ceiving when  contrasted  to  what  they 
could  earn  in  civilian  life. 

John  Kermeth  Galbraith  caUed  this 
"the  patriotic  tax."  Dr.  Oi  called  it  "the 
hidden  tox."  Whatever  you  call  it,  it  is 
still  there. 

Therefore,  when  we  consider  or  talk 
about  an  all-volunteer  system  in  terms 
of  dollars,  it  really  is  not  going  to  cost, 
in  real  dollars,  more  money.  It  means 
only  that  we  are  going  to  send  the  bill  to 
the  taxpayer,  rather  than  requiring  the 
young  men  to  subsidize  their  own  service. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Those  same  savings  in 
cost  would  have  existed  in  Australia, 
when  they  instituted  the  volunteer  army 
system,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  sure  in  some  de- 
gree. Perhaps  not  to  the  same  magni- 
tude. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  all  the  different 
cost-saving  elements,  lower  administra- 
tive overhead  and  the  others  which  the 
Senator  has  mentioned,  were  there  per- 
haps, in  some  varying  degree. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  Interrupt  the 
Senator  at  that  point.  When  the  Aus- 
tralians moved  from  one  type  of  system 
to  another,  they  did  not  include  any  ad- 
ditional incentives,  as  we  are  doing,  so 
we  could  not  make  quite  the  direct  com- 
parison the  Senator  Is  attempting  to 
make  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  K^aHNEDY.  They  had  some  modi- 
fication, did  they  not.  In  pay  scales? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No  significant  modi- 
fication. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  one  can  question 
whether  the  pay  scales  Included  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  are  going  to  be 


significant  enough  and  sufficiently  at- 
■^tractive  to  young  people  to  induce  them 
to   participate   in   our   involvement   in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  xmderstand  that  in  the  Australian 
experience,  the  principal  consideration 
was  the  imemployment  question.  When 
they  instituted  the  volunteer  army,  they 
had  relatively  high  unemployment.  As 
soon  as  that  unemployment  was  met  with 
economic  expansion,  the  bottom,  effec- 
tively, fell  out  of  the  whole  volunteer 
army  system  in  Australia.  The  Australian 
experience  does  not  suggest  that  we 
should  expect  any  savings  from  a  volun- 
teer army. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  reveal 
to  us  any  information  he  has  about  other 
industrial  coimtries  that  have  tried  to 
introduce  this  system  and  tell  what  addi- 
tional savings  have  been  made  with  the 
institution  of  volimteer  armies.  Because 
I  suspect  the  record  of  other  countries 
that  have  attempted  it  has  not  been 
quite  as  sanguine  as  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  suggests. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  say  to 
the  Senator,  in  response,  that  I  think  he 
has  posed  at  least  two  questions  here.  He 
attempts  to  draw  an  analogy  to  the  Aus- 
tralian situation,  and  I  think,  upon 
reading  the  Gates  Commission  report, 
the  Senator  would  find  this  Is  a  most  in- 
appropriate analogy,  and  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  a  valid  analogy  between 
Australia  and  this  country. 

Let  me  quote  from  page  171  of  the  re- 
port, addressed  to  that  very  question: 

Soma  bas  dted  the  Australian  declelon  to 
return  to  a  draft  as  evidence  that  an  all- 
volunteer  force  Is  not  feasible  for  the  United 
States.  There  are  several  reasons  why  thU 
argument  by  analogy  Is  Inappropriate.  First, 
the  Australians  have  not  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  attract  additional  recruits  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  Once  the  decision  was  made  to 
use  conscription  to  raise  force  levels,  no 
serious  effort  was  made  to  Increase  voluntary 
enlistments  either  by  raising  pay  or  re- 
doubling recruiting  efforts.  Second,  the  Aus- 
traUan  economy  Is  heavily  unionized  and 
apprenticeship  programs  requiring  four  or 
more  years  deplete  the  pool  of  men  available 
for  mlUtary  service.  Third,  Australia  has  en- 
Joyed  a  rapid  growth  In  Its  economy  (the 
unemployment  rate  Is  about  1  percent) 
which  makes  civilian  Jobs  relatively  more  at- 
tractive than  military  service.  Finally,  civil- 
ian earnings  significantly  exceed  military  pay 
rates.  Civilians  receive  over-time  and  other 
supplementary  compensation  In  excess  of  the 
common  wage  rates  set  by  the  government 
for    both    the    military    and    the    clvlUaa 

economy.  ^  ^  ..v. 

The  Australians  could  have  expanded  the 
size  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  a  voluntary 
basis  by  raising  pay —  ^ 
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What  we  are  planning  to  do  here — 
and  reorganizing  recruiting. 

Which  we  provide  in  this  amendment: 
Olven  the  Important  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  one  cannot  conclude  that 
the  Australian  experience  shows  that  the 
United  States  would  be  unable  to  attract 
enough  recruits  on  a  volimtary  basis  If  ener- 
getic and  efficient  recruiting  were  combined 
with  ootnpeUtlve  rates  of  pay. 

Let  me  add  one  further  point  as  to  the 
second  question  that  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  raised,  and  that 
is,  have  we  any  other  evidence  of  any 
other  countries?  Yes.  we  have.  We  hav« 
v^ery  outstanding  evidence  in  both  Can- 
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ada  and  Great  Britain,  where  they  have 
instituted  this  kind  of  system. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  did  the  force 
levels  in  Britain  change  over  a  period  of 
time  after  they  adopted  a  voluntary 
army?  Have  they  increased,  remained  the 
same,  or  been  reduced? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator's  question  with  a  quotation  of 
further  facts  from  this  report: 

The  Canadian  Armed  Forcea  have  always 
been  entirely  voluntary  except  for  the  period 
from  1940  to  early  1945.  The  Canadian  forces 
presently  number  sUghUy  less  than  100.000 
men — 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  100,000  men? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  100.000  men— 
8ui^>orted   by  an   annual   Inflow  of  about 
la.OOO  men. 

So  that  is  the  situation  as  far  as  Can- 
ada is  concerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  not 
suggesting  that  the  fact  that  the  Armed 
Forces  of  Canada  have  beer  able  to  raise 
100,000  men  demonstrates  that  we  can 
have  a  voluntary  army  here  with  our 
much  broader  military  obligations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  was  not  the 
question  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  I  was  talking 
about  some  kind  of  comparable  experi- 
ence. Because  100,000  men  does  not  even 
meet  the  present  demand  for  troops  In 

Vietnam 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
care  to  suggest  some  country  that  is  com- 
parable. In  terms  of  the  obligations  we 
maintain? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  but  is  there  an 
industrialized  society  that  has  to  any 
extent  a  force  level,  in  terms  of  total  pop- 
ulation, which  would  be  comparable  to 
the  United  States?  Canada,  quite  clear- 
ly, with  100,000  men,  is  not. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  there  is 
no  country  comparable  to  the  United 
States  as  far  as  the  requirements  that 
we  have  for  miUtary  forces.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  accept 
Great  Britain.  But  he  is  not  going  to 
find  any  country  that  has  the  require- 
ments we  have  today  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  manpower  level  in  the 
armed  services,  because  of  our  inter- 
national commitments  and  our  Interna- 
tional involvements. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  right. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Consequently,  the 
Senator  is  asking  a  question  for  which 
it  is  impossible  to  provide  an  answer. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  I  just  questioned 
using  the  example  of  Canada  as  a  pos- 
sible response  to  my  question.  I  think 
Great  Britain  may  be  a  useful  example 
If  the  Senator  would  indicate  to  us  what 
their  force  levels  were  prior  to  the  time 
that  thpy  went  to  the  volunteer  army, 
and  what  gradual  reductions  in  force 
levels  have  been  experienced  since  the 
transition  to  a  volunteer  army  system. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Because  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  demonstrated  on  this  floor, 
that  we  could  get  a  volimteer  army  that 
would  reach  evax  2  million  men,  with 
the  kind  of  pay  raise  the  Senator  sug- 
gests. I  am  questioning  that  point. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  make  the  rec- 
orjl  clear  here,  because  I  would  not  want 


the  Senator's  implication  to  stand  as  a 
fact.  We  have  today  a  volunteer  militory 
force  of  more  than  2  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  that  is  not  com- 
pletely accurate.  Surely  the  Senator  does 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  2  milllMi 
who  volunteered  were  not  influenced  by 
fear  of  the  draft? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  was  not 
here  earlier  to  hear  the  very  careful  de- 
scription we  made,  based  upon  these  two 
reports.  If  the  Senator  has  other  studies. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  study  them,  but  these 
two,  one  prepared  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  other  by  the  Gates 
commission,  have  both  indicated  very 
clearly  that  in  our  Armed  Forces  today 
there  are  between  2  million  and  2.25  mil- 
lion true  volunteers,  of  which  1.25  mil- 
lion are  men  beyond  their  first  tour  of 
duty.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WeU,  the  Senator  has 
the  figures.  I  do  not  have  them  handy. 
Does  he  have  the  Marshall  Commission 
figures  on  this  particular  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No.  I  have  studies 
more  recent  than  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion report.  The  Marshall  report  was  in 
1966. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  did  not  the  De- 
fense Department  study  you  refer  to  pre- 
cede the  Marshall  Commission? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  1966  was  the  Mar- 
shall report,  and  we  are  now  dealing  with 
the  report  of  1970.  But  I  might  say  that 
the  Gates  Commission  report  is  based 
upon  the  Defense  Department's  own 
study  figures. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  I  mean  to  say  is 
that  the  Marshall  Commission  looked 
into  this  very  question  as  well ;  and,  their 
report  being  one  of  the  basic  documents, 
I  was  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
had  the  results  of  that  report. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  have  the 
Marshall  report  here.  I  have  later  re- 
ports. I  do  not  have  the  MarshaU  report 
in  its  total  form,  but  I  do  have  these  fig- 
ures from  the  Marshall  Commission  re- 
port They  set  their  base  at  2.65  miUion 
men  and  estimate  that  it  would  cost  be- 
tween $4  and  $7  billion.  The  Gates  Com- 
mission concludes  that  $2.12  bilUon 
would  be  needed  to  expend  annually  for 
a  stable  force  of  2.5  million. 

So  when  we  raise  these  reports,  we 
have  to  determine  the  base  we  are  start- 
ing from,  because  we  have  different 
bases  from  different  studies. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  say  that  we  are  just  as 
justified  in  relying  upon  the  MarshaU 
Commission  report,  with  their  estimates, 
as  we  are  on  Uie  Gates  Commission 
report. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  No,  I  would  not  say 
that:  because  the  Gates  Commission  re- 
port is  a  more  recent  report.  I  think  It 
probably  represents  a  more  thorough  ap- 
proach and  study  than  does  the  Mar- 
shaH  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  really  a  ques- 
tion of  pergonal  subjecUve  judgment,  I 
am  sure.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  seems 
to  me,  in  looking  through  the  Gates  Com- 
mission report,  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  reliahce  upon  many  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Manshall  Commission  report. 
Ht  fiATFIELD.  I  tWnk  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  all  these  com^nissions  are 


required  to  use  certain  basic  data  that 
would  be  similar  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

But  if  the  manpower  level  were  going 
to  be  2.6  minion,  does  the  Senator  ques- 
tion the  MarshaU  Commission  report 
about  the  cost  of  a  voluntary  army? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  Let  me  just  point 
out  one  or  two  things  about  the  MarshaU 
Commission.  They  did  not  estimate  the 
recruitment  short  f aU  and  the  elasticity 
of  supply  correctly.  Consequently,  their 
pay  projections,  I  beUeve,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  less  than  totaUy  accurate. 

Using  the  $17  billion  figure— let  us  take 
that  as  a  pointr-a  first-term  enlistee 
would  receive  $13,045  annually. 

Consequently.  I  think  we  are  dealing 
here  with  quite  a  range  of  calculations 
that  makes  the  MarshaU  report  less  re- 
liable, in  my  opinion,  than  the  Gates  re- 
port, which  sets  a  pretty  clear  base  upon 
which  they  make  their  calculations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  imderstand — ^I 
wish  the  Senator  would  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong— this  $17  bUlion  figure  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Defense  Department  study 
report.  Am  I  not  correct?  It  was  de- 
veloped by  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
Senator's  State,  as  I  recaU— Dr.  Oi. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Dr.  Oi.  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Those  figures  were 
propounded  by  the  Defense  Department, 
not  the  MarshaU  Commission  report.  But 
in  any  event,  both  studies  run  contrary 
to  the  recommendations  that  were  made 
to  the  Gates  Commission.  The  Senator 
would  agree  with  me  on  that,  would  he 

not?  ^  ,     ^^,       _ 

Mr  HATFIELD.  The  only  thing  i 
would  agree  with  is  that  all  these  reports 
are  using  certain  basic  DOD  data,  and 
each  commission,  I  suppose,  has  a  certain 
approach  to  its  assignment  and  perhaps 
certain  preliminary  or  prior  commit- 
ments or  convictions. 

I  should  like  to  take  note  of  one  inter- 
esting thing  on  this  point.  Withha  the 
knowledgment  that  the  members  who 
came  together  to  serve  on  the  commission 
came  together  with  certain  prior  view- 
points. Yet.  as  they  moved  into  the  data 
and  made  their  evaluations  and  studies, 
it  was  a  unanimous  report. 

Consequently,  I  think  that  one  has  to 
say  that  any  commission  is  going  to  start 
its  assignment  with  certain  prior  com- 
mitments, convictions,  or  viewpoints. 
But  the  important  thing  is  that  as  these 
commissions  made  thehr  studies  and 
came  forth  with  their  recommendations, 
there  is  the  widest  range  of  r«irescnU- 
tion  on  the  Gates  Commission,  that  a  far 
more  in-depth  program  was  undertaken 
by  the  Gates  Commission.  Therefore,  I 
would  say  that  because  of  iU  more  recent 
date,  1970,  we  are  dealing  with  much 
more  current  viewpoints  as  it  relates  to 
our  nsitional  commitments  and  interna- 
tional commitments. 

I  am  not  saying  that  one  has  to  pick 
one  report  over  the  other.  They  aU  havf 
made  their  contribution.  I  am  swing 
that  i  would  Uke^o  pick  the  latest  flM- 
ings,  the  latest  oommlsslon  study,  be- 
cause I  tWnk4t  is  far  more  oOTrent. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  thing 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts The  MwT^w^Ti  Commission  was  not 
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concentrating,  was  not  focused,  upon  the 
Issue  of  the  voluntary  military.  The 
Oates  Commission  was  specifically  study- 
ing that  particular  Issue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  point- 
ed out  earlier,  the  Oates  Commission 
was  appointed  by  the  President  and 
realized  that  the  President  had  made 
certain  statements  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign  on  the  desirability  of  a 
volimteer  army.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
suggest  that  the  Gates  Commission  was 
either  required  or  forced  to  come  out 
with  an  endorsement  of  the  volunteer 
Army;  but.  as  the  Senator  pointed  out 
q\ilte  clearly,  these  commissions  started 
off  from  different  points  of  view. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
both  the  Marshall  Commission  and  the 
Oates  Commission  did  have  some  con- 
tinuity or  similarity  of  staff  people,  so 
there  was  some  relationship  between 
these  commissions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  take  the  Senator's 
word  for  that.  I  was  rather  Interested 

In  the  Senator's  comments  yesterday 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  comment  be- 
fore that,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
to  interrupt,  on  the  last  implication,  that 
the  President  had  made  certain  state- 
ments in  the  campaign,  the  implication 
being  that  perhaps  the  commission  might 
reflect  those  statements  of  the  President. 
I  think  it  is  amply  clear  that  the 
President,  Mr.  Nixon,  has  appointed  a 
number  of  commissions;  smd,  as  one  re- 
views some  of  these  commissions,  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  followed  that  they  have 
reflected  the  prior  statements  of  the 
President.  I  would  only  dte  one  as  an 
example  this  morning,  and  that  is  the 
commission  studying  pornography. 

The  preliminary — or  at  least,  ttie  an- 
nounced— findings  thus  far  of  that  com- 
mission certainly  do  not  reflect  the  prior 
statements  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore.  I  would  not  want  the 
record  to  show  that  there  was  smy  im- 
plication here  that  the  Presidents  prior 
statements  would  have  had  that  kind  of 
effect  upon  a  commission  studying  the 
volimtary  military. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  the  Gates  Commission  was  estab- 
lished to  get  into  the  question  of  the 
volunteer  army,  its  prospects,  and  was 
directed  toward  that  particular  ques- 
tion, as  I  recall,  rather  than  toward  mak- 
ing a  broad  and  general  siurey  of  how 
to  eliminate  the  Inequities  in  the  present 
draft  system,  including  the  question  of 
a  volmiteer  army,  which  was  the  charge 
of  the  Marshall  Commission. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  point  out 
8«aln  that  It  was  very  clearly  indicated 
that  all  those  who  had  been  appointed  to 
this  commission  by  President  Nixon  did 
not  have  common  agreement  as  to  their 
viewpoint  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment, so  it  was  not  as  though  we  had  a 
atacked  commission. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  interested  in  the 
Senator's  comments  yesterday  about  the 
ability  to  raise  the  armed  forces  that 
will  be  necessary  through  the  volunteer 
system.  The  Senator  quoted  several  mill-* 
tary  leaders  as  being  authorities  on  this 
point 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
has  had  the  kind  of  experience  I  have 


had  in  going  around  to  colleges  and 
universities  and  asking  the  young  people 
how  many  of  them  would  actxmlly  vol- 
imteer for  the  Armed  Forces.  I  recall  a 
comment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  which  he  said 
that  he  has  done  that  at  nine  or  10  uni- 
versities and  has  a  volimteer  army  of 
about  seven  and  a  half.  He  said  that  at 
one  college  a  fellow  put  up  about  half  an 
arm. 

I  am  wondering  what  the  Senator 
could  add  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question  from  the  Impressions  he  has 
gathered  from  his  travels  to  universities 
and  colleges. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  happy  to 
share  my  experiences  which  now  total 
close  to  200  campuses  I  have  visited  in 
the  past  2V^  years  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, not  in  each  and  every  instance,  but 
on  a  goodly  number  of  campuses. 

I  have  found,  one.  that  the  yoimg 
people  of  this  country  today  overwhelm- 
iiigly — I  do  not  now  include  any  minor- 
ity, hard-core  revolutionary  groups — I 
am  t4^iicing  about  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  university  students  today — have 
great,  great  desire  to  experience  in  tlieir 
lifetime  an  opportunity  to  make  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  their  country. 

In  other  words,  I  find  no  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  shrink  from  a  responsibility 
to  one's  country  among  our  student  pop- 
ulation. 

I  think  they  feel  that  service  to  one's 
country  is  not  looked  upon  as  being  ex- 
clusive carried  out  or  performed  in  a 
military  uniform. 

I  And  that  students  today  are  inter- 
preting service  to  their  country  to  mean 
people,  not  just  geography,  national 
boundaries,  or  a  national  state.  They  see 
it  as  their  fellow  man.  There  is  a  certain 
universality  in  their  philosophy  about 
their  fellow  man.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  has  proved  true  by  their  re- 
sponse to  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA,  and 
other  such  programs. 

Two.  I  find  that  the  students  today 
evidence  a  growing  concern  about  the 
coercive  element  in  our  society,  the  kind 
of  regimentation,  the  kind  of  authoritar- 
ianism which  they  feel  Government  pol- 
icy represents  and  in  the  civilian  sector, 
meeting  certain  military  requirements 
such  as  the  draft  represents. 

I  think,  too.  when  we  look  at  the  at- 
titude of  the  student  toward  the  mili- 
tary today,  we  cannot  divorce  that  from 
their  attitude  toward  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  war  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  That 
particidar  point  is  hard  to  distinguish 
because  it  is  so  interrelated.  But  I  am 
saying  that  a  number  of  young  people 
today  are  Indicating  support  for  a  vol- 
unteer military. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  the  range.  We 
have  men  like  Sam  Brown  and  Dave 
Hawk  who  were  active  in  organizing  the 
moratorium  program.  They  might  be 
considered  as  being  of  a  different  philo- 
sophical persuasion  than  the  YAP  which 
is  the  Yoimg  Americans  for  Freedom. 
They  have  all  endorsed  this  amendment. 
In  other  words,  here  Is  a  broad  range  of 
what  we  would  call,  without  labels,  lib- 
end  to  conservative,  and  we  should  also 
consider  men  like  Roy  Wilklns,  and 
Ralph  Abemathy  who  are  certainly  in 


touch  with  the  members  of  the  black 
community,  and  the  YMCA,  which  is  an- 
other representation  of  today's  youth, 
all  of  whom  endorse  this  proposal.  So,  If 
I  were  to  respond  in  a  general,  one-sen- 
tence statement,  I  would  say: 

I  find  overwhelming  support  for  a  vol- 
untary system. 

I  want  to  emphasize  strongly,  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  ascribe  to  our  young 
people  today  any  lack  of  patriotism  or 
lack  of  desire  to  serve  their  country.  I 
think  there  is  great  danger,  when  we  say 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  young  people 
do  not  want  to  join  the  military  and, 
through  Implication,  that  they  do  not 
sense  a  responsibility  to  their  country. 

When  we  look  at  the  ROTC  programs 
on  many  of  the  campuses  where  I  have 
visited,  those  programs  are  filled.  I  find 
that  in  the  applications  coming  to  my  of- 
fice for  appointments  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force  Academies,  the  young 
men  from  my  State  who  are  applying 
represent  young  men  such  as  student 
body  presidents,  captains  of  football 
teams,  and  many  top  students  academi- 
cally. So  that  we  will  get  the  highest 
caliber  of  young  men  out  of  high  school 
in  Oregon  today  who  are  applying, 
through  my  ofBce,  to  the  service  acad- 
emies. 

Thus,  in  every  way  that  I  can  measure 
it,  I  believe  that  the  young  people  of 
this  country  will  perform  their  duty  to 
their  country  at  any  time  their  country 
has  a  requirement  for  them.  I  have  that 
kind  of  confidence  In  the  students  of 
today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  young  people,  when  he 
goes  to  these  college  and  university  cam- 
puses, how  many  of  them  would  volun- 

I  have  yet  to  find  even  a  small  minor- 
ity in  the  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities that  I  have  had  a  chance  to  visit 
showing  any  enthusiasm.  Everyone 
seems  to  be  for  a  volunteer  army,  but 
I  think  the  fundamental  question  is.  how 
many  young  people  who  go  to  college  will 
actually  volimteer? 

With  all  respect  to  the  Gates  Com- 
mission report,  and  to  General  Oruen- 
ther's  experience  in  recruiting,  the  at- 
titudes of  students  in  the  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  today,  attitudes 
I  know  the  Senator  must  be  very  much 
aware  of,  have  led  me  to  the  very  strong 
feeling  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  get 
many  college  students  in  a  volunteer 
army. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  comment  further  on  the 
question  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts poses  to  university  students  by 
asking  them  how  many  would  volunteer. 
I  do  not  real^  think  one  could  expect 
to  get  much  In  the  way  of  results  from 
that  kind  of  question.  Of  course.  I  accept 
the  Senator's  report  this  morning.  But 
let  me  remind  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  only  8  pereent  of  the  draft 
manpower  pool  are  being  conscripted. 
Thus,  we  are  dealing  with  a  hypotheti- 
cal attitude.  How  could  any  young  man 
answer  that  question  if  he  is  not  looking 
forward  to  a  career  In  the  military? 

Only  8  pereent  are  being  drafted. 
Therrfore,  there  is  no  volunteer  system 
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today  as  it  relates  to  those  m  the  draft 
manpower  pool.  That  is.  they  are  all 
subject  to  the  draft.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  make  this  measurement,  or  give 
them  an  alternative,  until  there  is  a  vi- 
able alternative  to  ask  them  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  as- 
suming, correcHy,  that  university  stu- 
dents are  sufBclentiy  intelligent  and 
aware  of  what  a  volunteer  army  is.  They 
are  probably  better  briefed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  voluntary  army  than  many 
Members  of  this  body.  They  know  that 
a  voluntary  army  would  mean  in  terms 
of  payments,  in  terms  of,  perhaps,  an 
increase  in  educational  opportunity.  But 
I  really  challenge  the  Senator  to  find 
out  how  many  young  people — especially 
those  going  to  college— will  volunteer. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so  in  my 
own  State.  It  has  been  extraordinary  to 
find  such  an  unenthusiastic  response.  At 
first,  when  I  asked  the  question,  there 
was  a  sprinkling  of  hands  of  people  who 
would  volunteer,  but  today  this  Is  vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
purport  to  represent  this  as  some  kind 
of  scientific  poll? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  But  I  asked  the 
question  enough  times  to  convince  me 
that  there  was  not  much  interest  in  the 
military.  I  think  my  experience  would 
convince  any  open-minded  Senator  that 
volunteers   for   a   volunteer   army   are 
just  not  there  from  any  of  the  universi- 
ties, colleges,  vocational   trade  schools 
that  he  might  mention.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that,  perhaps,  in  some  of  our  urban 
areas,  in  Appalachia  and  other  areas, 
or  in  Alaskan  native  villages,  where  the 
young  people  have  never  been  beyond 
the  fences  of  their  own  homes  or  reser- 
vations, one  could  talk  to  young  people 
about  the  benefits  of  a  voluntary  army 
and  there  would  be  some  volunteers.  I 
do  not  question  that  at  all.  But  that  is 
one  of  my  objections  to  a  volunteer  army 
in  wartime.  Its  appeal  will  only  be  to 
less  affluent  Americans.  The  more  for- 
tunate young  men  will  not  have  to  serve. 
Mr.  HATFIEXD.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor realize  that  the  average  draftee  is 
19  yeare  old  and  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate? I  mean,  the  Senator  is  developing 
a  conscription  system  primarily  from 
the  same  basis  of  what  we  think  about 
as  student  deferments.  ' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  opposed  to  stu- 
dent deferments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  where  are  the  draftees  coming 
from  today?  Are  they  coming  from  the 
universities  and  colleges  from  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  not 
been  able  to  get  much  of  a  response  con- 
cerning volunteering?  Not  at  all.  We  are 
talking  about  the  high  schools.  That  is 
where  the  average  draftees  comes  from. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  draft  system, 
which   I   support,    reaches   across    the 

board.         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  find  a  paucity  of 
people  in  the  high  schools  or  in  the 
colleges  or  universities  who  say  they  will 
volunteer.  Mayt)e  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent in  the  State  of  Oregon.  But  I  seri- 
ously doubt  it. 


The  thing  that  I  do  not  doubt  is  that 
I  can  go  to  places  in  my  own  State,  in 
the  lowest  income  areas,  and  offer  the 
kind  of  pay  which  is  suggested  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  and  come  up 
with  some  individuals  who  will  volun- 
teer because  they  are  being  denied  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  our  society 
in  a  meaningful  way.  The  armed  forces, 
in  their  judgment,  offers  them  the  only 
opportunity  to  fulfill  their  desires.  I  do 
not  question  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. Is  the  Senator  in  support  or  in 
opposition  to  a  comparable  pay  program 
for  the  military  serviceman? 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  we  have 
a  comparable  pay  situation  today? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  a  comp«u-able  pay  situation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
support  a  pay  increase,  particularly  for 
enlisted  people,  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  modest  pay  in- 
crease, yes;  but  not  in  the  Senator's 
figures.  I  would  support  a  modest  pay  in- 
crease. Probably  it  would  not  be  com- 
parable pay. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  for  a 
modest  pay  increase  but  not  for  com- 
parable pay. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  modest  increase; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  we  have  at  least  12,500  miUtary 
personnel  receiving  welfare  checks  today 
because  they  qualify  under  welfare 
status? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  aware  that  there 

were  some:  yes. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  this  is  something  that  needs 
to  be  done? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Yes.  But  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  priorities  with  our  budgetary 
problem  and  our  pressing  civilian  needs, 
I  do  not  think  a  $3.2  billion  military  pay 
raise  has  the  highest  priority. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reiterate  what  I  think  is  something  that 
we  should  keep  before  us.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  repeal  the  draft. 

I  think  the  colioquy  on  the  inequity  of 
the  draft  this  morning  has  been  a  good 
discussion.  I  have  enjoyed  it.  But  let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  collo- 
quy this  morning  on  the  elements  of  the 
draft  do  not  really  concern  us  at  this 
moment  in  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  simply  adds  to  th£ 
pay  scale  of  those  serving  in  our  mUiUry 
branches  on  the  basis  of  affording  com- 
parable pay.  It  goes  beyond  the  modest 
pay  increase  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

From  the  standpoint  of  those  who  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment,  we  believe  that 
the  young  men  serving  In  the  military  to- 
day ought  to  have  comparable  pay  to 
that  which  they  could  otherwise  earn  in 
civilian  life.  We  think  this  is  equitable. 
We  do  not  think  a  man  serving  in  the 
military  should  be  put  on  a  basis  of 
second-class  citizenship.  We  do  not  think 
we  should  say  to  him,  "You  don't  have 
the  right  to  comparable  pay." 

We  who  sponsor  this  amendment  do 
not  believe  that  is  fair  or  equitable.  We 
do  not  believe  that  our  ideals  and  our 


concepts  of  Government  should  perpe- 
trate this  upon  our  young  people. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
amendment  will  not  decide  the  continua- 
tion or  lack  of  continuation  of  the  draft. 
If  we  agree  to  this  amendment,  we  wHl 
have  almost  a  year  to  ^answer  some  of 
the  questions  that  the  Senator  has  raised 
to  his  satisfaction  and  permit  him  then 
to  support  negative  adtion  or  lack  of  ac- 
tion to  permit  the  draft  to  expire. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  those  of  us  who 
cosponsor  the  amendment.  We  will  have 
almost  a  year  in  wtiich  to  see  whether 
we  can  recruit  men  and  get  a  suCBcient 
number  on  the  basis  of  increased  pay  to 
have  a  volunteer  army  or  military.  But 
we  cannot  transfer  from  one  system  to 
another  without  a  realistic  transition 
period. 

That  is  why  we  have  offered  the 
amendment  today.  I  i^ipreciate  the  com- 
ments from  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, because  he  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  before.  I  respect  his 
viewpoint. 

I  feel  that  we  are  working  for  the 
same  objectives.  I  feel  that  our  differ- 
ences perhaps  are  on  the  basis  of  proce- 
dures by  which  to  tuxomplish  those  ob- 
jectives. 

Let  me  say  again  that  this  amendment 
in  no  way  commits  Congress  to  action 
either  by  extending  the  draft  or  by  doing 
nothing  and  permitting  it  to  expire. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  talking  about  comparability  or  pay 
increases,  this  is  something  else  again.  I 
think  all  of  us  want  to  do  justice  to 
those  who  are  being  called  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  But,  as  I  said,  I  think 
we  have  to  balance  that  against  other 
kinds  of  economic  needs. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  point  to 
debate  that  matter.  But  I  am  prepared  to 
point  out  that  on  page  4,  line  1  of  the 
amendment,  it  states: 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments shall  exercise  the  authority  vested  In 
them  by  law  to  provide  for  the  military  man- 
power needs  of  the  nation  through  a  volun- 
tary program  of  enllstmenta. 


And  no  matter  how  we  say  It,  that  Is 
a  volunteer  army. 

I  do  not  question  that  we  can  get  vol- 
unteers. But  the  kind  of  volunteers  we 
win  get  are  those  in  our  society  who 
have  been  disadvantaged  In  one  way  or 
another  and  who  will  look  to  the  Army 
as  being  flieir  only  means  of  getting  out 
of  a  more  difficult  and  perhaps  more 
hopeless  situation. 

I  quite  sincerely  challenge  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  to  In- 
quire at  the  colleges  and  universities  and 
the  community  colleges  of  his  State  or 
any  State.  He  will  find  there.  I  am  sure, 
that  the  young  peoide  are  for  the  volun- 
tary army. 

If  he  asks  how  many  are  prepared  to 
volunteer,  I  think  the  Senator  wHI  find 
a  much  better  indication  of  the  senti- 
ment of  these  young  people  than  the  re- 
port of  the  Gates  Commission,  with  aH 
due  respect,  and  the  findings  of  General 
Oruentber.  And  he  wadd  perhaps  im- 
deretand  more  tully  my  concern  about 
the  inequttfes  of  an  all«volunteer  army. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  would  restate  that 
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I  think  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  un- 
realistic h3rpothesls  when  we  try  to  take 
a  poU  or  make  some  kind  of  a  survey  as 
to  how  many  college  or  university  stu- 
dents will  volunteer  for  military  service 
when  that  is  not  the  source  from  which 
we  derive  our  inductees  and  draftees. 
They  are  not  coming  from  the  colleges 
and  universities.  They  are  coming  from 
the  high  schools. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  la  not 
accurate  in  that  stotement.  With  the 
abolition  of  graduate  student  and  oc- 
cupational deferments  the  random  selec- 
tion system  is  more  and  more  a]n>lyln8 
to  all  young  men. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  point  out 
again  that  when  the  Senator  speaks  of 
random  selection  he  is  dealing  with  a 
manpower  pool  of  12  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  the  draft  is  be- 
ginning to  assume  that  out  of  those  12 
million,  college  students  serve  as  well  as 

others.       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  agree  that  we 
are  not  drawing  from  college  students 
proportionately  in  relation  to  the  Induc- 
tees we  take  into  the  draft  each  year.  The 
fact  remains  we  still  have  from  that 
group  of  people  he  referred  to  rates  of 
enlistment  of  true  volunteers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  surely  college  stu- 
dents will  not  volunteer  even  nearly  as 
much  as  men  from  the  lower  Income 

groups.    

Mr.  HATFffiLD.  But  let  me  remind  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  when  he  talks  about  this 
group,  we  might  take  the  blacks  as  one 
such  disadvantaged  group  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  11.7  percent  in  the  Army 
through  the  draft  program  and  enlist- 
ment program.  At  the  same  time 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
ten  me  the  reenllstment  rates  for  blacks 
in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  the  overall  re- 
enlistment  rates. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  my  good  friend 
tell  me  the  reesilistment  rates  for  blacks 
in  combat  dlvisiona  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  thought.  The  ratio  of  blacks 
to  the  total  population  is  about  12  per- 
cent; so  we  have  comparability  with 
those  who  are  serving  as  volunteers, 
forced  volimteers.  or  inductees.  That  Is 
the  point  we  should  keep  in  mind. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  I  would 
like  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  rate  of  re- 
enlistment  in  combat  divisions  in  Viet- 
nam. There  are  twice  as  many  among 
the  minority  groups.  In  the  1st  Cavalry 
I  brieve,  42  percent  of  the  reenlistments 
were  black.  The  reason  is  they  get  addi- 
tional pay  for  Jump  pay  or  combat  pay. 
~  The  question  we  have  to  decide  is 
whether  the  volunteer  army  will  be  made 
up  solely  of  the  poor  people  in  this  coxm- 
try,  the  peofde  who  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity f  (ff  economic  or  other  reasons, 
of  going  to  school  or  allege  and  getting 
good  Jobs. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  put  his  finger  on  probttbly  the  mo^ 
fundamental  point  of  all.  The  Senator 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country. 


outside  the  military,  there  have  been  con- 
ditions growing  over  a  period  of  time 
which  have  denied  certain  people  in  this 
country  the  same  rights  to  achieve  and 
progress  as  other  people.  But  must  we 
put  that  responsibUity  upon  the  military 
procurement  program  we  adopt  in  this 
country?  I  believe  the  Senator  has  been 
a  leader  in  attempting  to  rectify  this  sit- 
uation, and  I  have  indicated  my  involve- 
ment in  trying  to  change  the  condition 
in  this  country.  We  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  poor  and  the  black  in 
this  coimtry  that  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide them  with  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  my  dear  friend  from  Oregon  that  I 
will  be  the  first  person  to  support  the 
volimteer  army  when  we  rectify  those 
inequitable  conditions.  When  we  elimi- 
nate these  conditions,  I  will  be  the  first 
to  support  the  volunteer  army. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  forget  that  the  enlistment  rates 
for  those  below  the  poverty  line  and  for 
blacks  are  approximately  the  same  ir- 
respective of  the  method  of  recruitment. 
In  other  words,  what  difference  does  it 
make  at  this  point  whether  a  black  or  a 
poor  person  thinks  he  has  a  better  op- 
portunity if  he  goes  into  the  military  to 
achieve  greater  status,  income,  and  dig- 
nity under  a  draft  system  rather  than  a 
voluntary  system? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er under  a  volunteer  army  system  all 
who  serve  will  be  poor.  I  think  they  will 
be  and  I  object  to  the  volunteer  army 
for  that  reason. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  suggest  two  things. 
Reenllstment  rates  of  whites  are  sub- 
stantial today  imder  a  draft  system. 
Therefore,  I  think  whUe  we  hope  to  es- 
tablish a  purely  volunteer  system,  the 
reenUstment  rates  would  be  greater  be- 
cause there  would  be  more  adequate 
comparable  pay.  Second,  because  there 
has  been  a  denial  of  lack  of  opportunity 
for  those  in  our  civilian  society,  let  us 
not  thrust  on  the  military  program  the 
responsibility  for  that  ine<iuity  in  out 
society.  We  in  Congress  must  move  and 
do  our  Job  and  maintain  our  responsi- 
bility to  correct  those  inequities.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  should  put  the  onus  for 
those  inequities  upon  the  military  and 
indicate  it  is  their  responsibility  by  some 
implication.  . 

I  would  like  to  quote  one  other  stote- 
ment from  the  Gates  Commission  re- 
port. The  Senator  was  concerned  about 
whether  we  would  be  able  to  maintain 
our  volunteer  rates  with  the  war  and  «dl 
that  is  going  on  now.  Under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  study,  the  Gates  Com- 
mission, which  drew  from  those  studies, 
it  is  indicated  we  have  the  same  number 
of  volunteers  today  as  before  the  Viet- 


nam war. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  moment 
or  two  so  that  a  colloquy  may  ensue  at 
this  point?  I  hate  to  bring  this  spirited 
debate  to  an  end.  It  has  been  very  inter- 
esting andhelpful. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 


PROGRAM— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  in  the 
Chamber  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if 
he  would  enlighten  the  membership  con- 
cerning the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  the  week,  if  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  I  am 
glad  to  respond  to  the  acting  minority 
leader.  I  am  delighted  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  in 
the  Chamber.  This  request  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Scott)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  amendment  813  there  be  a 
time  Umitotion  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stkn- 
Kis),  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pdl- 
bright)  ,  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object.  I  think  we  can  get  through 
with  that  amendment  and  dispose  of  it 

today.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  imagine 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  that  amendment, 
although  what  the  outcome  will  be  I  do 
not  know. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecticMi.  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  possibility  that  a  second  Fulbright 
amendment  may  be  called  up  but  we  will 
have  to  wait  to  see  what  happens. 

Tomorrow  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  minois  (Mr.  Pirct)  will  offer  an 
amendment  under  a  1-hour  time  Umito- 
tion, as,  hopefully,  will  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs)  . 

After  those  amendments  have  been 
disposed  of  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Joint 
leadership  to  call  up  Calendar  No.  1129, 
HJl.  18127,  an  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works,  and  so  forth.  That  is 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  and 
there  will  be  time  available  In  which  to 
consider  it.  The  leadership  gave  serious 
consideration  to  calling  up  that  measure 
this  afternoon  but  it  could  not  because 
(rf  developments  over  which  there  was 
no  control  and  which  came  up  overnight. 
Therefore,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
we  win  have  at  least  one  amendment  to 
be  voted  on  this  afternoon,  and  maybe 
another  one.  There  will  be  three  tomor- 
row. When  disposed  of,  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  public  works  appropriation 
bUl. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding. 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
ask  that  the  imanlmous  consoit  be  held 
up  for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  respect  to  amend- 
ment 813?  No.  I  do  not 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  request  is 
agreed  to.    ^^^^^^^^__ 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  TOMORROW 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  stand  in  re- 
cess until  9:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Later  in  the  day  this  order  was  modi- 
fled  to  provide  for  a  recess  to  9  am.  to- 
morrow.)    ^^^^^^^^^^ 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  JAVrrS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  Jour- 
nal has  been  approved  and  the  unob- 
jected to  items  on  the  calendar  have  been 
disposed  of.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  And  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks  the  Senate  then 
return  to  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enroUed  blU  (HJl.  1749)  for  tiie  relief  of 
Eagle  Lake  Timber  Co.,  a  partnership,  oi 
Susanville,  Calif.,  and  It  was  signed  by 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Allen)  .       ^^^^^^^^^^ 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPMA- 
TIONS  FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  ttie  bill  (HJl.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 

other  purposes.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  again  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfuld). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOLE.  First,  as  a  oosponsor  of 
the  amendment.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  continuing  leadership  with  reference 
to  the  aU-volunteer  Army  proposal.  For 
my  information,  does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  know  at  this  time  when  the 
amendment  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  majority  leader. 


the  minority  leader,  and  I  discussed  this 
matter  yesterday.  We  stood  ready  for  a 
time  agreement,  and  we  are  ready  to 
move  on  a  time  agreement,  but  it  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Cwnmittee. 

So  I  can  only  give  the  Senator  a  gen- 
eral estimate,  and  that  is  that  even 
though  we  stond  ready  now  for  a  time 
limitation.  It  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
before  Monday,  and  a  vote  had  not  be- 
fore Tuesday,  or  perhaps  even  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
fiulJier,  one  question  raised  in  the  col- 
loquy yesterday  between  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mlssisippl 
was  with  reference  to  the  possible  effec- 
tive date  and  whether  or  not  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  amoxmt  to  re- 
peal of  the  Draft  Act.  Speculating  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  possi- 
bility of  arriving  at  a  compromise,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
were  effective  when  the  President  deter- 
mined it  was  in  the  national  Interest, 
could  the  apparent  conflict  he  avoided 
between  those  opposed  to  an  all-volun- 
teer army  for  that  reason  and  those  of 
who  now  support  the  all-volunteer  army 

proposal.  ^     ^^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  at  the  present 
time,  under  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  implemented  on  the 
first  calendar  month  following  enact- 
ment as  far  as  the  pay  Increase  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  like  to  emphasize  again, 
as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WAi«R)  emphaslBed  tWs  morning,  the 
amendment  in  no  way  commits  the  Sen- 
ate to  action  on  the  draft,  which  is  due 
to  expire  June  30,  1971.  It  in  no  way 
commits  the  Senate  to  that  question.  It 
commits  the  Senate  only  to  an  implemen- 
totion  of  a  pay  Increase,  which  would  be 
comparable  pay  to  civilian  employment, 
or  an  approximatdy  60  percent  increase 
for  the  enlisted  rates  and  an  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  increase  for  Junior  offi- 
cers. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  really  confront 
the  question  of  the  expiration  or  of  ac- 
tion on  the  draft. 

Second,  let  me  point  out  that  it  Is  the 
very  intention  of  those  of  us  who  have 
been  cosponsoring  this  proposal  that  it 
is  a  step  toward  an  all-volimteer  mill- 
tery.  The  Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
holds  the  Purple  Heart  and  many  other 
awards  for  distinguished  milltery  serv- 
ice, realizes  that  every  program  for  re- 
cruitment cannot  be  cranked  up  1  day 
after  the  expiration  of  an  existing  system 
on  the  previous  day.  Therefore,  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  transition  perl<xl. 

We  feel  that  from  this  point  until  June 
1971.  almost  a  year  frcan  now,  we  womd 
have  ample  time  to  make  a  Judgment  and 
an  evaluation  of  whether  or  not  recruit- 
ments and  enlistments  were  increasing 
sufficiently  to  meet  our  needs,  whatever 
those  needs  may  be  at  that  time.  There- 
fore, we  avoid  the  kind  of  problem  that 
would  occur  If  we  tried  to  throw  out 
one  system  one  day  and  start  another 
system  the  next  day.  _^  ^  » 

That  is  why  we  feel  it  so  Important  to 
Implement  this  new  effort,  to  get  that 


period  of  testing  and  experience,  to  see 
how  people  respond  to  it.  That  Is  why  I 
think  it  is  important  to  do  it  now. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  agree  largely  in  his 
response.  There  appears  to  be  a  very 
serious  question,  however,  whether  there 
may  be  a  gap  between  the  effective  date 
of  this  legislation  and  the  expiration  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  assuming  that 
act  were  not  extended. 

I  am  only  suggesting  a  possibility  that 
might  bring  together  some  with  differing 
views,  whereby  the  amendment  would  be 
Implemented,  when  determined  by  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  be 
in  the  national  interest. 

The  President,  whoever  he  may  be.  Is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
services  and  of  course  has  a  direct  in- 

I  would  also  point  out,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregcm  knows,  that  President 
Nixon,  should  he  be  the  President,  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  all-volunteer- 
Army  concept.  We  have  a  President  who 
supports  the  concept,  but  who  questions 
when  it  should  be  implemented. 

I  am  simply  raising  that  possibility  in 
an  effort  to  reach  some  accommodation. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  I  appreciate 
his  idea  of  getting  support  for  the  basic 
commitment  we  have  in  common,  which 
is  an  all-volunteer  armed  force.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Senate  is  going  to  have 
to  make  a  decision  on  the  question  of  the 
draft  before  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion In  other  words,  I  think  we  can 
pretty  well  depend,  with  God's  protec- 
tion and  grace,  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  make 
the  decision  on  implementing  this  meas- 
ure, if  it  is  to  be  implemented,  between 
now  and  June  1971.  Otherwise,  if  it  is 
not  implemented  at  this  point,  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  the  probability  of 
having  to  extend  the  draft,  oome  next 
June,  for  at  least  another  year,  and 
maybe  two.  Whatever  the  length  of  time, 
we  will  be  faced  with  that  reality. 

That  is  why  I  feel  the  sooner  we  can 
implement  this  proposal,  the  sooner  we 
can  get  perhaps  a  more  accurate  base 
on  which  to  determine  whether  this  Na- 
tion is  ready  at  this  moment  for  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force,  based  on  whether 
we  can  get  the  needed  manpower.  We  will 
have  that  amoxmt  of  time  and  have  that 
experience  in  order  to  make  that  kind  of 
Judgment  in  Jime.  We  will  have  alter- 
natives. We  will  not  be  faced  with  only 
having  to  extend  the  draft  for  another 
year  or  another  2  years— which  would  be 
about  the  only  alternative  as  I  see  it.  at 
that  time.  .  ^    ,    - 

Mr  DOLE.  There  Is  a  great  deal  oi 
merit  in  bringing  up  the  amendment  at 
this  time  as  we  should  move  forwMd. 
I  understand  there  have  not  been  ftm 
and  complete  hearings  but  I  am  realis- 
tic and  knowing  tiiat  hearings  m«nt  55 
held,  but  that  no  bill  would  be  rep<wtea 

to  the  Senate.  

So  this  la  an  opportunity  to  pre«mt 
tue  amendment  and  at  least  discuss  the 
pros  and  cons.  If  we  <»"  assure  the  Amer- 
lean  people,  young  a^d  ol<^  Sit^ 
will  be  no  gap,  it  will  be  a  great  step 

fm^ftfd  

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  think  that  the  8^ 
ator,  here  again,  has  raised  a  most  vaUd 
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point,  and  one  that  the  record  should 
certainly  show,  clear  and  unencumbered 
by  any  confused  language,  and  that  is 
that  we  are  doing  this  at  this  time  in 
order  to  avoid  a  gap,  and  this  Is  what  I 
believe  to  be  at  least  the  best  Insurance 
we  could  get  against  Just  that  one  thing, 
the  gap  that  the  Senator  refers  to. 

If  we  implement  this  at  this  time  un- 
der this  pay  increase,  the  cost  question 
has  been  raised,  that  the  coet  is  such 
today  that  if  we  cranked  the  whole  thing 
down  to  zero  inductions,  we  would  be 
saving  about  S3  billion,  according  to  the 
best  figures  we  can  get  from  Gates  Com- 
mission. This  Commission  has  indicated 
about  a  $3.2  billion  cost  under  the  vari- 
ous components  and  the  pay  program, 
and  rather  than  an  added-on  figure.  I 
think  it  could  be  shown  that,  after  a 
transition  period,  we  would  be  trading 
one  flgiu^  for  another:  that  is,  the  $3 
billion  it  would  cost  us  for  the  draft  as 
opposed  to  $3  billion  for  an  all-volun- 
teer system.  But  In  addition,  we  would  be 
getting  far  more  for  our  money,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  less  turnover 
than  with  our  Inductees  today,  and  the 
military  services  are  going  to  require 
fewer  men  for  training  programs  and 
training  stations,  who  can  then  be  re- 
assigned to  other  functiMis. 

So  I  think  there  are  many  savings  that 
could  be  effected  by  an  all-volunteer  sys- 
tem. The  Senator  from  Arizona  said  this 
morning  he  beUeved  we  would  actually 
save  money,  with  less  outlay  than  we 
have  today  under  the  conscription  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand,  only  about 
7  percent  of  the  young  men  drafted  now 
stay  in  the  Armed  Forces  beyond  their 
2-year  obligation.  According  to  the  Gates 
Commission  there  would  be  very  little 
difference  in  the  cost  question,  which 
would  mean,  with  the  lower  turnover,  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed 
out,  less  expenditures  for  training.  You 
start  with  the  same  number,  but  they  re- 
main longer  imder  the  volunteer  con- 
cept. 

Pertiaps  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sacliusetts  raised  a  valid  question.  I  have 
asked  a  nimiber  of  college  students  about 
the  voluntary  army,  and  find  a  great 
many  are  for  it,  because  they  do  not 
plan  to  volunteer.  But  this  is  a  fact  of 
life.  Many  of  these  same  young  students 
are  now  in  college  because  of  a  draft 
deferment,  so  they  are  in  a  sanctuary, 
in  any  event. 

Tbe  idea  is  to  get  away  from  peaee- 
time  conscription,  which  may  not  be  in- 
voluntary servitude,  but  something  close 
to  it.  So  tbe  concept,  so  far  as  I  am 
ooneemed,  is  sound.  There  will  be  in- 
eouities,  but  in  an  effort  to  answer  some 
of  the  objections,  I  have  prepared  a  list 
of  a  number  of  questions  and  then  have 
tried  to  provide  appropriate  responMs. 
I  ask  unanimous  c(»aent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  some  of  the 
usual  objections  raised  to  the  all -volun- 
teer army  concept,  together  with  some 
of  the  responses  to  those  arguments. , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  objec- 
tions and  responses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as  f (^ows : 
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Objxctions  and  Responses — Volttsitder 

AUfT 

I.   COST 

One  objection  often  registered  against  the 
all-volunteer  army  la  that  It  U  simply  too 
expensive. 

Responses 

(1)  The  President's  Commission  On  An 
AU- Volunteer  Aimed  Force  (The  Gates  Com- 
mission) has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
program.  If  It  Is  Initiated  In  fiscal  1971. 
would  be  $3.24  bUllon. 

(2)  But  this  figure  does  not  take  into 
account  savings  due  to  reductions  In  per- 
sonnel turnover.  As  the  Gates  Commlaslon 
Report  noted:  "When  force  levels  are  stabi- 
lized, the  additional  expenditures  needed 
In  the  transition  to  a  volimtary  force  will 
be  partly  offset  by  savings  engendered 
through  lower  turnover  and  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  persons  In  training  status."— 

page  8. 

Other    authorltlea    have    commented    on 

these  savings: 

(a)  "Lower  turnover  means  that  fewer  re- 
cnUts  must  be  trained,  producing  consider- 
able cost  savings  since  at  present  there  Is 
nearly  one  trainer  for  each  trainee."— Walter 
Y  Ol  professor  of  economics.  College  o. 
Business  Administration.  University  of 
Rochester  In  Current  History.  July.  1968. 

(b)  ".  .  .  At  the  present  time,  only  about 
7  percent  of  the  voung  men  drafted  stay  In 
the  Armed  Forces  beyond  their  2-year  obliga- 
tion. , 

"This  high  turnover  rate  causes  many  of 
the  services'  most  experienced  personnel  to 
be  tied  down  In  training  new  recruits.  Today, 
seven  out  of  every  10  men  In  the  Army  have 
lees  than  2  years  military  experience.  As  one 
Pentagon  military  official  has  noted : 

"  'As  soon  as  we  are  able  to  operate  as  a 
unit  the  trained  men  leave  and  we  have  to 
start  aU  over  again.'  "—Senator  Hatfield  on 
the  Senate  flopr.  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 116.  part  2,  page  1432. 

(c)  "The  eesentlal  wisdom  of  the  American 
scheme  of  allocating  Its  resources  through 
voluntary  mechanisms  rather  than  through 
government  management  needs  to  be  ex- 
tended to  this  important  area  of  human 
resources  where  the  costs  of  mlsallocatlon 
are  measured  in  years,  productive  and  Im- 
portant yeais.  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens."— Scholars  Committee  on  Selec- 
tive Service  Report  to  President  K  8.  Pltzer 
Stanford  University,  page  12. 

(d)  "Every  young  man  who  has  served  to 
our  armed  forces  knows  the  incredible  wa«e 
of  our  persent  system  of  forced  but  short- 
term  service.  He  knows  tbe  money  that  could 
be  saved,  the  new  efficiency  that  could  re- 
sult from  a  volunteer  system  which  calls  on 
young  men  not  to  endure  two  years  of  service 
because  they  have  to.  but  to  choose  It  for 
a  longer  period  because  It  offers  advantages 
that  s««n  to  them  appealing."— Adlal  E.  Ste- 
venson, speech  at  Toungstown,  Ohio.  Octo- 
ber 18.  1956.  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
volxime  115.  part  2.  page  1437. 

n.  nxxiBiuTT 
Some  opponenU  argue  that  an  all-volun- 
teer  army   would   undermtoe   our   military 
fiexlblUty. 

(A)  An  all-volunteer  army  would  not  pro- 
vide us  sufficient  military  manpower.  The 
volunteer  concjpt  olmply  cannot  work. 

(B)  a4ven  time  tbe  concept  will  work,  but 
not  under  present  clrcum*tancee.  We  need 
•  more  gradual  pfaase-otit  of  tbe  draft. 

Responses 
(1)  In  case  of  a  national  emergency,  the 
President  wlU  have  authority  under  the  Hat- 
field amendment  to  request  a  standby  draft 
by  a  Joint  reeolutlon  of  Congress.  If  the  need 
U  clear.  Congress  would  respond.  As  the  Gates 
Commission  concluded:  "The  Commission 
has  reconamended  a  standby  draft  which  can 


be  put  Into  effect  promptly  If  circumstances 
require  moblllzaUon  of  large  numbers  of 
men.  History  shows  that  Congress  has 
quickly  granted  the  authority  to  draft  when 
needed"— page  13. 

(2)  The  volunteer  system  could  certainly 
provide  us  the  same  number  of  men  as  we 
employed  l)efore  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. The  QeAes  Commission  program  Is  based 
upon  a  foroe  of  2.5  million  men,  roughly  the 
game  figiire  (2.48  million  men)  as  we  m&to- 
talned  In  the  force  before  Vietnam. 

(3)  In  fact,  the  all -volunteer  force  would 
enhance,  rather  than  vmdernUne.  the  fiexl- 
blUty of  our  military.  Tho  guerrilla  wars  of 
the  1960's  and  70s  require  well-trained  com- 
pact units,  as  opposed  to  the  large  masses 
of  men  that  conscription  produced  for  our 
World  War  n  commitments. 

As  Mr.  Nixon  pototed  out  in  a  speech  of 
October  17,  1968: 

"Conscription  was  an  efficient  mechanism 
for  raising  the  massive  land  armies  of  past 
wars.  Also,  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  simply 
to  order  men  Into  imlform  rather  than  re- 
cruiting them.  But  I  believe  3ur  mUltary 
needs  In  the  future  will  place  a  special 
premium  on  the  services  of  career  soldiers." 
Congreslonal  Record,  volume  115,  pcut  2,  page 
1434. 

in.  BLACK  AND  POOH  PEOPLE 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  all- 
volunteer  army  would  attract  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  poor  people,  especially 
blacks,  thus  leaving  the  burden  of  national 
defense  primarily  on  them. 

Responses— Poor  people 

(1)  It  Is  unfair  to  criticize  the  all-volun- 
teer army  becatise  It  might,  in  Increasing 
salaries  to  Improve  the  force,  attract  those 
who  are  presently  unable  to  earn  higher  sal- 
aries elsewhere.  It  Is  not  the  ?ill-volunteer 
army  which  Is  to  be  blamed;  rather  we 
should  take  further  steps  to  insure  that  good 
paying  Jobs  become  available  throughout  so- 
ciety. 

(2)  There  are  some  Jobs  In  society  which 
are  often  considered  to  be  unattractive  and 
often  dangerous.  But  no  one  considers  that 
employees  to  be  exploited,  since  they  take 
the  Job  voluntarily  and  receive  adequate  re- 
muneration. 

Response* — BJocfc  people 

(1)  No  matter  where  the  poverty  line  Is 
drawn,  there  will  always  be  a  greater  num- 
ber of  whites  than  blaoks  who  fall  into  that 
category.  The  Gates  Commission  provided 
some  statistics:  "The  proportion  of  blacks  be- 
low the  poverty  Itae  to  1967  was  38  per- 
cent while  only  11  percent  of  whites  were  In 
the  same  category.  But,  to  absolute  numbers 
more  than  twice  as  many  whites  (17.6  mil- 
lion) as  blacks  (8.3  million)  were  below  the 
poverty  line" — page  143. 

(2)  When  we  look  at  true  volunteers  un- 
der the  present  system,  we  do  not  find  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  blacks.  The  Gates 
Commission  commented:  "Among  true  vol- 
unteers, blacks  are  now  serving  In  the  armed 
forces  almost  exacUy  to  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  the  U.S.  population" — page  144. 

(3)  It  is  physlcaUy  Impossible,  Just  In 
terms  of  numbers,  for  blacks  to  compose 
the  majority  of  the  armed  forces.  Economist 
Milton  Friedman,  writing  to  The  New  Guard, 
noted:  "It  has  been  estimated  that  even  If 
every  qualified  Negro  who  does  not  now 
serve  were  to  serve,  whites  would  BtUl  con- 
stitute a  substantial  majority  of  the  Armed 

Forces."  ..      .^    i. 

(4)  Two  concluding  remarks  should  be 
made  concerning  blacks  serving  to  the  all- 
volunteer  armv : 

(a)  Presenl  advances  that  are  being  made 
m  providing  equality  for  blacks  should  mean 
that  more  Jobs  wUl  open  up  to  tbe  clvUlan 
economy.  This  would  reduce  the  likelihood 
that  blacks  would  turn  to  the  army  In  dispro- 
portionate numbers. 
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As  Mark  Hatfield  commented:  "As  we  ex- 
pand the  opportunities  In  the  civilian  Job 
sector,  fewer  black  men  wlU  find  the  military 
to  be  the  most  attractive  road  to  higher  eco- 
nomic and  social  status,  and  this  wlU  tend  to 
place  an  effective  ceUlng  on  the  proportion  of 
blacks  who  enlist."— speech  reprinted  to 
Cncressional  Rbcoro,  volume  115,  part  7, 
page  8670. 

(b)  The  Gates  Commission  made  the  fol- 
lowing prediction  on  the  number  of  blacks 
that  would  serve  In  the  all-volunteer  force: 

"For  the  Army,  we  estimate  that  the  pro- 
portion of  blacks  will  be  17  percent  for  the 
mixed  force  and  19  percent  for  the  volun- 
tary force  as  compared  to  12.8  percent  to  the 
Army  today." — page  15. 

IV.    MILITARISM 

Opponents  to  the  aU-volunteer  army  may 
argue  that  It  would  destroy  the  constitu- 
tional and  traditional  subordination  of  the 
miUtary  to  the  civilian  sector.  The  expres- 
sion often  used  in  connection  with  this  argu- 
ment Is  "mercenary  army,"  describing  a 
bloodthirsty  force  that  kills  for  cash. 

BESPONSES 

(1)  It  Is  unrealistic  to  suggest  that  em- 
ploying onlv  volunteers  at  higher  pay  would 
completely  transform  the  mlUtory-clvUian 
relationship  or  that  It  would  make  drastic 
changes  In  the  motives  of  our  men. 

(a)  "To  s\iggest  that  men  who  enlist  to 
serve  their  country  do  so  only  for  pay  Is  to 
demean  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
voluntarily  serve  today.  More  than  half  of  all 
the  men  In  today's  forces  are  true  volun- 
teers." The  Gates  Commission  Report, 
page  136. 

(b)  "A  meroenary  ia  a  soldier  of  fortune — 
one  who  fighta  for  or  against  anyone  for 

I  pay.  What  we're  talking  al)out  now  Is  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  serving  vtoder  the  American 
flag.  We  are  talking  about  men  who  proudly 
^  wear  our  country's  uniform  In  defense  of  Its 
3  freedom.  We're  talking  about  the  same  kind 
X  of  citizen  armed  force  America  has  had  ever 
since  It  began,  excepting  only  the  pwlod 
when  we  have  relied  on  the  draft."  Richard 
Nixon,  campaign  speech,  October  17.  1968. 

(2)  It  should  be  noted  that  tbe  only  real 
change  to  the  composition  of  the  army's 
personnel  wUl  be  In  the  lower  ranks.  The 
higher  echelons,  which  are  composed  of  ca- 
reer men  anyway,  are  the  ones  who  deter- 
mined tbe  relationship  of  the  military  to  the 
civilian  sector. 

(a)  "The  danger  of  military  elitism  comes 
primarily  from  the  officers  who  are,  and  al- 
v?ay8  have  been,  professionals.  The  civilian 
influence  must  be  tojected  at  the  top— to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Portje.  «  we  are  to  establish  safeguards 
against  the  dangers  of  a  military  clique  or 
class.  The  possible  mUltary  threat  to  politi- 
cal stabUlty  is  largely  unrelated  to  the  sys- 
tem used  to  recrulttog  enUsted  men."— Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  Congressional  Record,  April  29, 
1969. 

(b)  "To  the  extent  that  a  mUltary  force 
endangers  freedom  and  democracy,  the  dan- 
ger comes  from  the  higher  ranks  of  commis- 
sioned officers,  all  of  whom  are  volunteers,  as 
are  most  of  the  lower  ranks  of  officers  and 
aU  of  the  higher  ranks  of  noncommissioned 
officers.  Using  conscripts  instead  of  volun- 
teers to  the  lowest  enlisted  grades,  and  those 
are  the  only  ranks  In  which  we  use  appreci- 
able proportions  of  conscripts.  Is  no  protec- 
tion—as was  lUustrated  by  recent  coups  to 
Greece  and  South  America."— W.  Allen  Wal- 
lls,  University  of  Rochester  in  Science,  March 
28,  1909. 

V.      THBU      ARK      aOMK      LEBSXX      WORKAnUTT 
ASOOMKMT8  WHICH  COUU»  BX  ADVAKCBD 

Tou  rtiould  be  aware  of  these : 

(1)  We.  and  spedflcaUy  President  Nixon, 
could  be  taking  steps  now  to  enhanoe  the 
attractiveness  of  tbe  military,  abort  of 
adopting  fto  all-volunteer  system. 


(a)  Senator  Scott  alluded  to  this  on  the 
floor  July  27.  1970: 

He  noted  that  President  Nixon  can  and 
should  be  "...  gradually  replacing  those 
draftees  who  are  presently  serving  In  Viet- 
nam with  volunteers  ...  By  sending  only 
volunteers  to  Vietnam  to  replace  those  sol- 
diers whose  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  have 
ended,  the  administration  can  take  the  lead. 
It  can  visibly  demonstrate  that  the  volunteer 
concept  Is  a  viable  one." 

(b)  "The  President  would  like  to  reduce 
the  draft  gradually  and  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  military  services  by  Increasing  their 
appeal.  He  has  asked  Secretary  of  Defense 
Mel  Laird  to  prepare  new  programs  that  wlU 
encourage  men  to  re-enllst. 

"Laird  Is  ready  to  offer  up  to  10.000  new 
family  units,  educational  opportuniUes  for 
servicemen  who  would  like  to  study,  and 
various  financial  Inducements.  He  Is  even 
willing  to  abolish  KP  and  hire  civilians  to  do 
the  hated  kitchen  work." — Jack  Anderson, 
"Volunteer  Army  Is  Far  to  Future,"  The 
Washington  Post,  March  27,  1970,  page  D-15. 

(2)  How  can  we  possibly  attract  doctors 
and  other  hlgh-sklU  people  stoce  they  can  no 
doubt  always  make  better  pay  In  the  clvlUan 
economy? 

(3)  Win  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces 
receive  the  same  pay?  If  so,  won't  everyone 
seek  to  serve  In  areas  or  branches  (Navy  or 
Air  Force)  which  would  entail  the  least  direct 
risk? 

(4)  We  could  end  the  Inequities  of  the 
present  draft  system  by  ending  deferments 
and  Inltlattog  a  program  of  national  service 
for  everyone.  This  would  obviate  the  need 
for  the  all-volunteer  force. 

Finally,  we  propose  three  reasons  why  the 
draft  should  be  repUced  with  an  aU-volun- 
teer  system : 

(Note  that  counter-proposals,  such  as  the 
one  above  for  National  Service,  would  not 
answer  all  these  points.) 

I.  Conscription  is  the  greatest  enlringe- 
ment  of  personal  freedom  in  America  today. 

"We  should  recognize  that  (the  draft)  Is 
about  ttie  most  odious  form  of  Government 
control  we  have  yet  accepted.  We  should  not 
forget  that  It  Is  a  basic  violation  of  our  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  and  Individualism." — The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  March  1967  editorial. 

n.  The  present  draft  Is  unfair  and  toequl- 
table.  _._ 

(A)  Even  under  the  lottery  system,  with 
the  risk  supposedly  spread  equally,  some 
young  men  are  forced  to  serve  while  others 
are  not. 

"Any  system  which  selects  only  some  from 
a  pool  of  many  wUl  inevitably  have  some 
elements  of  inequity."— President  NUon  to 
his  message  to  Congress.  May  13,  1969. 

(B)  It  Is  discriminatory  within  society  as 
a  whole  stoce  those  who  are  forced  to  serve 
are  burdened  with  a  "bidden  tax." 

(1)  "Whatever  the  extra  amount,  we  are 
paying  a  larger  sum  In  concealed  form.  Con- 
scription Is  a  tax  to  kind— forced  labor  ex- 
acted from  the  men  who  serve  Involuntarily 

."—Milton  Friedman.  "A  Volunteer  Army." 
Newsv-eek.  Dec.   19.   1966. 

(2)  "We  shift  the  cost  of  military  service 
from  the  well-to-do  taxpayer,  who  benefits 
by  lower  taxes,  to  the  impecunious  young 
draftee." — John  Kenneth  Galbraltb.  "The 
Case  for  a  Volunteer  Army,"  Time,  Jan.  10. 
1969. 

(8)  "Men  who  are  forced  to  serve  In  the 
military  at  artificially  low  pay  are  actxially 
paying  a  form  of  tax  which  subsidizes  those 
In  the  society  who  do  not  serve.  Furthermore, 
the  output  of  the  civilian  economy  la  re- 
duced because  more  men  serve  In  the  military 
than  would  be  required  for  an  all-volimteer 
force  of  the  same  strength." — The  Gates 
Commission  Report  page  9. 

ni.  It  Is  Inefficient  and  real  costs  can  be 
reduced.  Drafted  men  lack  the  desire  and 
Intensive  training  that  would  exist  under 
the  all-volunteer  system. 

(A)  "A  volunteer  army  would  be  manned 


by  people  who  had  chosen  a  mlUtary  career 
rather  than  at  least  parti  by  reluctant  con- 
scripts anxloiis  only  to  serve  out  their  term. 
Aside  from  the  effect  on  fighting  spirit  this 
would  produce  a  lower  turnover  in  the  armed 
services,  saving  precloiis  man-hours  that  are 
now  wasted  In  ualnlng  or  being  trained.  It 
would  permit  also  totenslve  training  and  a 
higher  average  level  of  skill  of  the  men  to  the 
service.  And  It  would  encourage  the  use  of 
more  and  better  equipment.  A  smaller,  but 
more  highly  sklUed,  technically  competent, 
and  better  armed  force  could  provide  the 
same  or  greater  mlUtary  strength." — Milton 
Friedman,  The  New  Guard. 

(B)  The  Association  of  the  U-8.  Army 
(AUSA).  which  does  not  advocate  a  voltm- 
teer  army,  concluded  nonetheless  that  "an 
all-volunteer  force  should  be  a  more  efficient 
one." 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  what 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  said,  be- 
cause I  believe  he  is  putting  his  finger 
on  a  number  of  good  points. 

The  idea  that  somehow  the  draft  pro- 
vides us  with  an  across-the-board,  more 
equitable  system  of  recruitment  than  an 
all-volunteer  system,  merely  because  col- 
lege and  university  students  are  not  re- 
sponding to  a  question  as  to  whether  they 
are  going  to  volunteer,  if  we  carried  that 
logic   to   its  conclusion,  we  would   not 
accept  any  volunteers  in  the  military. 
Mr,  DOLE.  That  is  very  true.  And  a 
great  number  of  people  would  volunteer 
as  generals,  but  not  many  want  to  volun- 
teer as  privates.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, the  principal  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, understands  that  one  way  to  at- 
tract  young    men    into    the    Army    Is 
through    realistic    pay    scales.    Perhaps 
some  of  those  would  be  college  students — 
perhaps  not  any  great  number,  but.  as 
the  Senator  knows,  our  induction  rate  is 
very  low  now.  Our  draft  calls  will  be 
down  to  practically  zero  next  year.  In 
fact,  as  Secretary  Laird  has  already  an- 
nounced. I  do  not  recall  In  which  month, 
but  In  one  of  the  coming  months  the 
draft  call  will  be  zero,  because  of  volun- 
teers and  deescalation  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Senator  gave  the  figure;   was  it 
only  8  percent  who  are  reenlisted.  out  of 
the  drafted  manpower  pool? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  So  we  are  not  discussing 
any  gr«at  departure.  We  are  proposing 
a  realistic  proposal  that  would  make  it 
attractive  for  young  men  to  enter  the 
service  and  to  have  some  comparability 
with  those  on  the  outside  as  far  as  pay 
scales  are  concerned.  Tliat  is  the  primary 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  effort. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  a 
radical  departure.  It  is  not  an  effort  to 
create  some  mercenary  force;  it  is  not  an 
effort  to  create  an  aU-black  army;  it  is 
not  an  effort  to  create  an  army  com- 
posed only  of  poor  peofde.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  earlier  statement  in  that 
we  are  going  to  have  pretty  much  the 
same  black-white  ratio  we  have  now; 
maybe  a  slight  increase  of  blacks,  but  a 
very  slight  increase. 

The  objections  should  be  answered. 
This  is  a  serious  question.  It  is  a  depar- 
ture in  some  sense,  but  not  the  radical 
departure  many  feel  it  is.  because  they 
fail  to  understand  the  volunteer  concept. 
It  has  great  merit,  and  I  support  it. 
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Mr  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas, 
because  here  again  I  think  we  have  to 
realize,  when  the  Senator  speaks  about 
this  not  being  a  radical  departure  or  an 
innovaUve  scheme  that  has  not  been 
tried,  that  for  170  years  of  this  Nation  s 
history,  we  reUed  completely,  to  provide 
military  services  for  this  country,  on  a 
volunteer  system.  For  170  years;  this  is 
the  nrst  time  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion that  we  have  tolerated  peacetime 
conscription. 

The  Senator  knows  the  history  of  con- 
scription in  this  country,  it  has  been 
used  only  in  times  of  great  emergency— 
the  Civil  War.  World  War  I.  World  War 
n— and  I  think  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
come  to  accept  It  as  a  way  of  life  because 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do,  and  that  we. 
therefore,  have  not  really  attempted  to 
put    into    action    a   voluntary   systra. 
which  would  be  far  more  in  keeping  with 
the  history  of  this  Nation  than  a  con- 
scription system.  ^    r-      f 
I  think  when  we  look  at  Canada,  oreai 
Britain,  Australia,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Worid  which  have 
relied  upon  a  volunteer  system  and  have 
done  so  successfully,  that  it  is  certainly 
a  general  indication;  even  though  they 
are  not  comparable  at  aU  to  our  country's 
reQUirements  and  commitments,  it  cer- 
tainly shows  that  other  countries  as  well 
as  the  United  States  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  raising  of  armies  and  other 
military  branches  on  a  volunteer  system, 
plus  the  fact  that  we.  today,  have  a  vol- 
unteer program  providing  the  military 
manpower  for  the  Marines,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force,  and  it  is  only  the  Army 
for  which  we  basically  have  to  rely  on 
the  draft  for  manpower. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  have  to  do 
that  if  we  returned  to  the  tradition  of 
this  country  by  providing  equitable  pay. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  the  men  them- 
selves to  bear  the  cost  of  their  own  mili- 
tary service.  The  taxpayers  should  pay 
for  the  mihtary  requirements  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  that  is  all  the  amendment  pro- 
poses. 

One  last  word.  President  Nixon  has 
made  it  very  clear,  both  in  his  campaign 
and  in  the  RepubUcan  Party  platform 
of  1968  as  weU  as  the  Republican  Party 
platform  of  1964.  that  this  Nation,  under 
his  leadership,  is  committed  to  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

Let  us  not  read  more  into  what  the 
President  has  said,  or  try  to  interpret 
the  President,  because  he  has  stated  it 
very  clearly  in  a  radio  message  he  gave 
to  the  American  people  during  the  1988 
campaign.  He  predicated  the  timing  of 
this  change  on  a  diminished  manpower 
requirement  in  Vietnam.  So  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  very  clear  that  we  are  not 
claiming  the  President  has  endOTsed  this 
particular  amendment  at  this  time;  but 
the  President  has  stood  very  clearly  and 
firmly  in  support  of  the  cfflicept,  as  well 
as  both  major  poUtical  parties,  Democrat 
and  Republican,  In  their  party  platforms. 
Lastly,  I  think  tWs  gives  the  President 
and  Congress  an  opportunity  to  under- 
take this  through  a  reasonable  transi- 
tion, in  a  very  responsible  way,  to  see  if 
It  wUl  work:  I  for  one  beUeve  it  will,  but 
it  certataily  wlU  have  at  least  almost  a 
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year  to  determine  the  validity  of  my 

belief. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  have  the  exact  comment 
that  then  candidate  Nixon  made  on 
October  17,  1968.  He  addressed  himself 
to  the  voluntary  army  concept  and  also 
the  objection  it  would  be  a  mercenary 
force.  He  said: 

A  mercenary  is  a  soldier  of  fortune — one 
who  fights  for  or  against  anyone  for  pay. 
What  were  talking  about  now  is  American 
soldiers,  serving  under  the  American  flag. 
We  are  talking  about  men  who  proudly  wear 
our  country's  imlform  In  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom. We're  talking  about  the  same  kind  of 
citizen  armed  force  America  has  had  ever 
since  It  began,  excepting  only  the  p«lod 
when  we  have  relied  on  the  draft. 

I  believe  that  is  the  statement  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr  DOLE.  The  President  made  clear 
without  equivocation:  that  he  supports 
the  all-volimteer  army  concept. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  further, 
in  connection  with  the  point  about  the 
number  of  draftees  serving  in  Vietnam, 
which  has  been  discussed  this  morning, 
that  we  have  the  flgiu-es  which  indicate 
that  88  percent  of  the  infantry  riflemen 
in  Vietnam  are  draftees:  but  under  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  withdrawal  projections, 
they  will  have  left  by  this  time  next 
year— that  is,  those  who  are  being  with- 
drawn—and we  expect  to  have  most  oi 
those  draftees  out  of  Vietnam.  As  of 
July  1  1970.  we  find,  computing  the  total 
armed  force  strength  in  Vietnam,  that 
aw>roximately  25  percent  of  them  are 
draftees. 

So  that  we  have,  again,  the  basis  of  a 
mixed  force  fighting  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  having  all  our  draftees 
there  and  our  professiMuOs  or  nwidraf t- 
ees  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  lo<*  forward  to  the 
continuation  of  this  discussion,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  can 


Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
flow? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  the  Hatfield  amendment  to 
create  an  all-volimteer  Army. 

The  effects  of  this  amendment  would 
be  so  far  reaching  that  I  feel  it  Is  unwise 
to  just  tack  It  onto  another  bill  without 
full  and  extensive  Senate  committee 
hearings. 

I  have  several  serious  questions  about 
a  volimteer  Army  which  should  be  an- 
swered in  such  hearings. 

First  what  will  It  cost?  According  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  it  would  cost 
$4  3  billion,  but  some  observers  estimate 
it  could  cost  far  more.  When  the  budget 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  is  currenUy 
estimated  at  over  $10  bilUon— when  there 
are  desperate  needs  in  such  areas  as 
education,  health,  housing,  and  the  en- 
vironmental believe  Congress  must  se- 
riously study  both  the  total  cost  of  this 
proposal  and  its  priority  as  it  relates 
to  other  national  needs. 

Second,  would  a  volunteer  Army  In- 
crease the  already  substantial  power 
and  influence  of  the  military  on  Ameri- 
can life? 


Third,  what  effect  would  this  amend- 
ment have  on  the  war  in  Vietnam?  Al- 
though I  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  McGovern- 
Hatfleld  amendment  to  end  the  war,  the 
effects  of  precipitately  instituting  an  all- 
volunteer  Army  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
need  further  and  serious  study. 

Fourth,  what  are  the  alternatives?  Al- 
though the  Gates  Commission  which 
studied  the  volunteer  Anny  concept  re- 
leased a  report  of  over  200  pages,  only 
four  were  devoted  to  "Alternatives  to  an 
All-Volunteer  Ftorce."  I  think  possible 
alternatives  deserve  more  consideration. 
Fifth,  is  the  push  for  an  all-volunteer 
Army  a  reacUon  to  the  tragic  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  rather  than  a  needed 
and  practicable  reform?  After  all.  In 
peacetime  we  virtually  have  an  all-vol- 
unteer Army  and  In  times  of  war  some 
type  of  draft  will  probably  be  necessary 
anyway.  What  is  really  gained? 

I  believe  questions  such  as  these 
should  be  explored  in  depth  in  legisla- 
tive hearings  and  that  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  adopt  such  a  far-reaching  program  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  an  amendment 
to  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEawiS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  impressed,  indeed,  with  the  fine 
analysis  of  this  problem — the  points  In- 
volved and  the  consequences  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment— put  forth  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  think  that 
with  his  fine,  analytical  mind,  he  has 
analyzed  the  matter  clearly  and  has 
made  an  excellent  contribution  to  the 
debate. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  And  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  yielding  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  am  not  so  sia*  tnas 
I  am  glad  I  yielded  at  this  point,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Senator  frwn 
Missouri;  because  I  think  he  has  raised 
not  only  vaJId  questions  but  also  ques- 
tions that  really  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
this  amendment,  and  for  which  we  cer- 
tainly feel  we  have  the  material  and  the 
data  to  give  response.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  a  copy  of  the  Senator's 
questions.  They  certainly  deserve  more 
than  an  off-the-cuff  response  at  this 

point. 

I  think  that  by  reading  the  colloquy 
that  took  place  this  morning,  the  Senator 
f  nnn  lifissouri  will  find  that  we  did  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  most  of  these  questions, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  go  into  greater 
depth  on  the  points  he  raises. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  ready  to 
yield  the  floor.  Before  I  do  so,  I  want  to 
reiterate  that  the  cospansors  of  this 
amendment  and  I  are  and  have  been 
ready  to  reach  an  agreement  <m  time.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  together 
with  Ws  adleagues  who  oppose  this 
amendment,  can  come  to  swne  kind  of 
agreemoit  so  that  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  vote— not  trying  to  hurry  the  debate 
but  recognizing,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  said  yesterday,  that  the  Sen- 
ate la  trying  to  dean  up  its  work,  trying 
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to  move  ahead,  trying  to  accomplish  Its 
task  here  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  I  want  it  understood  that  we  who 
are  the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
do  not  want  to  hold  up  the  business  of 
the  Senate  in  any  way.  We  feel  that  this 
is  Important  business,  but  we  are  ready — 
have  been  and  stand  ready  today — to 
reach  an  appropriate  agreement  on  time. 

On  that  basis.  I  am  happy  at  this  time 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  Senator  about 
his  intention  to  move  along  on  the  bill. 
I  know  that  is  his  positlOTX.  It  certainly 
is  my  position.  As  I  said  this  morning, 
this  matter  Is  of  such  far-reaching  im- 
port, so  highly  important,  that  I  thought 
it  could  not  be  condensed  into  a  few 
hours  of  debate.  As  soon  as  I  get  evidence 
that  the  facts  have  drifted  through  here, 
I  will  be  willing  to  have  some  controlled 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amoidment  has  not  yet  been  offered,  the 
Chair  would  p(rint  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  very  much  in  de- 
bate, however. 


CURBING  THE  BOMB  THROWERS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  senseless 
cowardly  acts  of  violence  continue  to 
plague  our  Nation.  A  young  police  officer 
with  five  children  is  the  latest  limocent 
victim  in  the  malicious  pattern  of  bomb- 
ings that  has  lasted  aU  too  long  andap- 
pears  to  be  growing  even  worse.  What 
could  be  more  despicable  than  to  set  a 
fatal  trap  for  an  unknown  man  answer- 
ing a  call  to  help  someone  In  distress? 

Yet,  that  Is  what  happened  to  patrol- 
man Larry  Mlnard  who  was  killed  In  a 
dynamite  explosion  at  Omaha.  Nebr. 

And  on  the  same  day,  an  explosion  In  a 
Federal  building  at  Minneapolis,  Miim., 
caused  a  half-million  doUars  damage. 
To  the  South,  to  Atlanta.  Ga..  and  in 
the  Port  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  area,  there 
were    flrebomblngs    of    businesses    and 

schools.  ^    ^.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  these  shocUng  events 
come  on  the  heels  of  Senate  hearings 
which  brought  out  some  startling  statis- 
tics on  the  extent  of  bombings. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Eugene  T.  Rossldes  reported  that  from 
January  1969,  to  April  of  this  year  there 
were  4,330  bombings,  an  additional  1,475 
attempted  bombings  and,  t.  reported  35,- 
129  threatened  bombings. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Will  Wil- 
son pointed  out  the  FBI  alone  had  Inves- 
tigated 776  bombings  and  arson  attacks 
during  a  period  of  Just  over  18  months. 
Property  damage  In  these  attacks 
amounted  to  $24  million,  11  persons  died, 
and  more  than  100  persons  were  injured. 
Wilson  noted  that  the  number  of  bomb 
threats  to  Federal  buildings  soared  from 
46  in  fiscal  1969  to  383  in  fiscal  1970.  Ac- 
tual arson  or  bombing  incidents  went  up 
from  13  to  38  In  a  single  year. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  makes  It 
abundantly  clear  that  we  must  proceed 
with  all  posidble  speed  to  take  action  to 
curb  Irresponsible  and  demented  persons 
who  perpetrate  the  bombings. 

One  step  in  this  direction  is  the  ad- 
ministration's pnsxKal  to  beef  up  Fed- 


eral law  against  bombing.  The  proposal 
would  leave  the  primary  responsibility 
lor  stopping  bombings  In  the  hand  of 
local  law  enforcement,  but  would  provide 
new  authority  for  Federal  action  when  it 

is  needed.  ^  ^  ,^ 

The  bill  would  expand  the  definition 
of  explosives  and  broaden  the  provisions 
against  transporting  explosives  or  incen- 
diary devices  with  knowledge  they  are 
Intended  to  be  uaed  to  kill.  Intimidate  or 
injure  persons  or  damage  property. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  also  would 
provide  severe  penalties  for  bombings 
which  cause  injury  or  death.  Several 
provisions  In  the  bill  are  aimed  at  ciirb- 
ing  the  bombings  of  Federal  buildings. 

This  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrxtska),  currently  Is  before  a  Judiciary 
subcommittee,  which,  I  understand,  is 
awaiting  the  report  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  which  held  the 
hearings  on  bombings. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  may  not 
be  a  complete  cure  to  the  bombings,  but 
It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Recently  there  was  an  outcry  when  it 
was  revealed  Federal  agents  had  in  some 
instances  checked  library  records  to  see 
who  was  reading  books  on  how  to  make 
bombs.  There  was  surprisingly  little  con- 
cem  over  the  fact  that  books  on  bconb- 
making  may  be  readily  available  to  dis- 
illusioned or  violently  revolutionary  in- 
dividuals. In  our  society,  libraries  right- 
fully are  free  to  choose  the  books  they 
will  stock  and  to  distribute  such  books  to 
those  who  want  them.  Bomb-making 
knowledge  now  apparently  Is  widespread 
omnny  the  00-called  revoluttonaries  and 
would  be  revolutionaries.  It  would  be  al- 
most impossible,  even  U  we  tried  to  keep 
thte  inf ormati<m  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  violence-prone. 

Many  of  the  bomb-throwers  and  their 
supporters  see  their  activities  as  a  major 
step  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
trmditlimal  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. Citizens  of  our  Nation  have  not 
been  confronted  with  a  problem  oi  tfats 
type  or  magnitude  bef  (»e. 

Our  recourse.  It  would  appear.  Is  to 
provide  the  tough  penalty  to  deter  those 
who  would  become  Involved  in  bomb- 
throwing  incidents.  And  at  the  same  time 
we  must  give  law  enforcement  the  tools 
so  that  bomb-throwera  will  know  punish- 
ment will  be  swift  and  certain. 

Legislation  providing  for  closer  con- 
trol of  explosiye  materials  also  would 
help  deter  the  would-be  bomb-thrower. 
There  is  no  Justfflcation  for  bombhigs. 
No  grievance  is  so  great  as  to  warrant 
use  of  a  weapon  v^ch  mallcioudy  de- 
stroys property  and  kills  Innocent  dtl- 
aens.  Bomb-throwCTB  are  cowards  who 
are  afraid  to  meet  their  jwoWwns-^eal 
or  Imagined— faoe-to-faoe. 

In  Wednesday's  Washington  Poet  I 
noted  a  story  in  which  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  is  qxioted  as 
praising  radl<ial  dissenters  and  con- 
demning calls  for  law  and  order.  Clark 
r^xntedly  told  students  meeting  in  St. 
Paul  that  calls  for  law  and  order  are  mi- 
tirely  emotional  and  to  many  ears  they 

mean  repression.  

This  is  a  strange  eomment  coming 
from  a  man  who  not  long  ago  was  sup- 


posed to  be  the  chief  advocate  of  law 
and  order  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  repression  to  de- 
mand that  people  with  grievances  use 
the  many  legitimate  channels  of  peace- 
ful and  effective  protest  they  have  In 
this  Nation  rather  than  turning  to  vio- 
lence. 

I  am  not  calling  for  repression. 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  in  the  admin- 
istration call  for  repression. 

But  I  will  agree  that  if  violence  such 
as  bombings  and  planned  rioting  are  to 
become  regular  tools  of  the  dissenters, 
there  will  in  the  future  be  calls  for  re- 
pression. Acta  of  terrorism  eventually 
Inhibit  freedom. 

Democracy  In  America  has  flourished 
because  It  has  offered  a  maximum  of 
both  freedom  and  security  for  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

When  public  safety  wanes,  when  in- 
dividuals no  longer  feel  safe  in  their 
homes,  on  the  streets  or  In  public  build- 
ings, then  the  people  are  likely  to  turn 
to  the  very  type  of  repression  the  so- 
called  revolutionaries  now  imagine  they 
are  fighting. 

Action  on  legislation  to  curb  bomb- 
ings is  a  step  toward  freedom — ^freedom 
for  the  mass  of  people  threatened  by  un- 
reasoned violence.  More  effective  anti- 
bombing  legislation  would  be  a  move  to 
avoid  the  repression  that  worries  Mr. 
Clark  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  en- 
acting legidation  S.  3650  to  curb  bomb- 
ings and  arson. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICKR.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  proceed- 
ed to  caU  the  roa 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlwi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NONVOTING  DELEGATE  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 
FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ref- 
erence to  a  Calendar  matter  which  I.  of 
course,  have  no  Intention  of  callinc  up, 
but  I  simply  want  to  make  a  comment 
on  It. 

I  refer  to  Calendar  Order  No.  1134, 
HH.  18725,  which  would  provide  for  a 
nonvoting  delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  take  the  time  simply  to  point  out 
that  there  is  no  hold  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  on  this  bill.  I  would  not  make 
the  statement  except  that  statements 
have  been  made  to  District  of  Columbia 
officials  to  the  effect  that  there  exists  a 
hold  on  the  p«ut  of  representatives  on 
the  nonvoting  delegate  matter. 

This  is  not  the  case.  There  Is  no  hold. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  bUl  being 
called  up  <m  the  call  of  the  Calendar  at 
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any  time.  We  are  prepared  to  proceed.  I 
am  prepared  to  support  It.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment being  brought  up. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  votes  on  the 
constitutional  amendment  would  be  af- 
fected adversely  or  otherwise  by  our  ac- 
tion on  the  bill.  This  is  a  small  step  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  a  great  step 
for  recognition  of  a  lot  of  people.  And  I 
see  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should 
not  be  voting  on  a  nonvoting  Delegate  for 
the  District.  .    ., 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether 
the  delay  in  this  matter  comes  from  one 
person  or  another,  from  one  Senator  or 
another,  from  one  section  of  the  country 
or  another.  The  delay  is  exacUy  the  same 
if  we  are  not  acting  upon  it.  Therefore, 
with  full  respect  for  the  views  of  every 
other  Senator.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
crystal  clear— if  I  might  use  the  expres- 
sion—that there  is  no  reason  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  why  we  should  not  vote  on 
the  nonvoting  Delegate  bill  on  the  next 
calendar  call  or  as  expeditiously  as  we 

CftH 

Mr  President.  I  hope  this  will  put  to 
rest  any  concern  existing  in  the  District 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  some  objection. 
There  is  none.  There  has  not  been  any 
objection  to  my  knowledge  since  I  have 
had  cognizance  of  the  bUl  being  on  the 
calendar.  I  have  been  informed  of  no 
objection. 

If  this  matter  is  being  held  up,  those 
who  are  holding  it  up  will  have  to  assume 
full  responsibUity  for  It.  I  will  not  assume 
any  at  all. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCXyrr.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RTBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  rather  remarkable  statement  by 
the  Department  spokesman  yesterday 
begins  with  the  foUowing  paragraph: 

We  hav«  concluded  that  there  was  forward 
deployment  of  surface-to-air  missiles  Into 
and  within  the  zone  west  of  the  Suez  Canal 
around  the  time  the  ceaeeflre  went  into 
effect;  there  is  some  evidence  that  this  con- 
tinued beyond  the  ceasefire  deadline,  al- 
though our  evidence  of  this  Is  not  conclusive. 


THE  SITUATION   IN  THE  MIDEAST 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
saddened  and  perplexed  by  our  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  a  stanch  and  tru«t- 
worthy  ally— Israel.  While  I  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's zeal  in  pursuing  its  present  peace 
initiative.  I  am  most  distressed  over  its 
refusal  to  face  the  unpalatable,  but  un- 
deniable fact  of  serious  Soviet-Egyptian 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  along  the  Suez 
Canal.  Either  the  Soviets  and  Egyptians 
have  emplaced  at  least  a  dozen  new  mis- 
sile batteries  of  six  launchers  each  inside 
the  ceasefire  zone  since  August  8 — or 
they  have  not.  I  am  skeptical  that  our 
own  intelligence  sources  carmot  verify 
this  after  more  than  11  full  days.  Israeli 
intelligence  is  acknowledged  by  our  Gov- 
ernment as  being  excellent — and  its  past 
reliability  is  not  in  doubt.  Why  then  ft 
it  not  considered  reliable  in  this  case? 
But  the  SUte  Department's  reply  yes- 
terday to  these  grave  charges  is  essen- 
tially one  of  "see  no  evil,  hear  no  evil, 
speak  no  evil." 


What  this  says  is  that  there  are  new 
surface-to-air  missiles  in  this  zone,  but 
we  still  aren't  sure  this  constitutes  vio- 
lations even  though  there  is  evidence 
this  occurred  after  the  deadline.  But  if 
there  have  been  violations,  the  State 
Department  feels  they  are  not  important 
anyway.  Israel  is  in  effect  told— why 
worry,  let  us  proceed  with  the  talks,  and 
not  confront  the  violators  with  facts. 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  and  Egyptians 
are  being  permitted  to  do  what  the  Is- 
rael Air  Force  prevented  them  from  dctog 
for  6  months. 

This  reply  coming  after  the  shameful 
incident  of  the  U.S.  transmission  of 
Israel's  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire  to 
Ambassador  Jarring,  must  be  treated 
seriously.  This  handling  of  Israel's 
charges  could  be  a  sad  lesson  in  how  to 
lose  friends  and  alienate  people,  if  it 
were  not  so  frightening  in  its  implica- 
tions for  Israel's  survival  and  American 
interests.  ,  *  _i 

Israel  originally  agreed  to  the  latest 
U.S.  initiative  knowing  full  well  how  it 
could  affect  her  most  vital  security  in- 
terests. The  Government  of  Israel  in 
deference  to  our  own  President  did  not 
make  public  its  grave  doubts  over  the 
ultimate  wisdom  of  Secretary  Rogers* 
initiative.  At  the  expense  of  splitting  its 
coalition  government  she  accepted  our 
initiative.  In  doing  so,  Israel  relied  on 
our  own  country  reassurances  that  it 
would  guarantee  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed limited  cease-fire  and  insxxre  that 
the  military  balance  was  not  further 
tipped  against  Israel.  Now  Israel  Is  be- 
ing scolded  for  complaining  about  severe 
virtations  of  this  arrangement  which 
have,  in  fact,  drastically  altered  the  bal- 
ance along  the  canal. 

State  Department  ofiBoials  have  been 
described  in  the  press  as  being  "irri- 
tated"  over  the  fuss  the  Israelis  are  mak- 
ing. But  the  dispute  here  is  not  over  a 
trivial  matter— it  is  Israel's  very  exist- 
ence. One  cannot  help  but  draw  a  paral- 
lel to  a  situation  in  which  a  victim  of  a 
criminal  assault  is  charged  by  a  police- 
man at  the  scene  of  the  crime  with  dis- 
turbing the  peace  because  she  screamed, 
while  her  assailant  goes  free. 

The  drama  which  has  unfolded  in 
Israeli-American  relations  during  the 
past  few  weeks  could  charitably  be  de- 
scribed as  a  sell-out.  Actually,  it  is  worse 
than  that.  A  sell-out  in  international  re- 
lations implies  that  in  return  for  sacri- 
ficing another  nation's  interests,  you  gain 
something  in  return.  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  United  States  will  benefit  from  her 
failure  to  provide  Israel  with  a  minimum 
of  diplomatic  and  military  support  at 
this  crucial  Juncture. 

Will  we  really  achieve  "peace  in  our 
time"  in  the  Middle  East?  Will  we  gain 
the  admiration  of  the  Russians  for  our 
self-induced  myopia  in  overlooking  her 
missUes?  I  think  not.  By  now  It  should 
also  be  clear  that  we  will  not  be  able 


to  woo  the  radical  Arab  states  away  from 
Russia  by  a  gradual  erosion  of  our  sup- 
port for  Israel.  ..    ,  -^  * 

If  war  is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  generals,  the  pursuit  of  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  too  vital  to 
be  left  to  the  Arabists  in  the  State  De- 
partment. I  wonder  how  "even-handed" 
these  specialiste  can  be  after  spending 
their  foreign  service  careers  almott  ex- 
clusively in  Arab  coimtries.  But  in  re- 
cent months,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
solution  to  a  complex  problem,  they  have 
been  given  their  head.  The  results  now 
unfolding  reveal  a  disaster  for  both  Is- 
rael's security,  and  the  United  States- 
strategic  interests  in  the  Middle  East.  I, 
too,  favor  quiet  diplomacy— but  not 
when  it  is  used  to  quiet  the  truth. 

■nie  Russians  are  firmly  entrenched — 
both  Uterally  and  figuratively— in  parts 
of  the  Middle  East. 

The  Israelis  have  bled  for  22  years  to 
defend  themselves  from  Arab  aggressors 
seeking  their  destruction.  All  during  this 
time,  however,  their  first  priority  was  to 
seek  peace  and  reconciliation  with  their 
Arab  neighbors.  It  stUl  is  today.  But  the 
issue  is  no  longer  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict. Israel  is  now  facing  the  most  up-to- 
date  Soviet  jet  aircraft  flown  by  Russian 
pilots  and  serviced  by  Russian  techni- 
cians. All  of  Egypt  bristies  with  the  lat- 
est Soviet  missiles  manned  and  defended 
by  Soviet  personnel.  Egypt  alone  has  five 
times  the  number  of  supersonic  aircraft 
Israel  has — and  the  number  of  Russian- 
piloted  planes  alone  exceeds  Israel's  small 
total. 

By  recklessly  choosing  to  ignore  the 
Soviet  buildup  in  the  Canal  Zone  during 
the  cease-fire,  the  United  States  is  forc- 
ing Israel  into  a  corner.  We  are  unwit- 
tingly encouraging  Egypt  to  attempt  a 
canal  crossing  under  the  cover  of  Rus- 
sian missiles  and  planes  whenever  she 
feels  she  is  ready  militarily. 

As  a  result  of  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment prefers  to  term  "inconclusive  evi- 
dence," Soviet  missiles  now  cover  not 
only  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  canal,  but 
portions  of  the  IsraeU-held  side  to  a 
depth  of  over  10  miles.  It  is  meaningless 
now  to  mouth  the  vague  reassurance  of 
not  permitting  a  shift  in  the  balance  of 
military  power.  It  has  already  shifted — 
due  to  Russian  boldness  and  American 
timidity  during  the  past  year. 

Stripped  of  her  abOity  to  provide  air 
cover  for  her  vastly  outnumbered  troops, 
Israel  is  being  forced  to  make  a  choice 
between  piecemeal  surrender  or  new 
costly  military  action— with  unforeseen 
consequences  for  all  the  parties  involved. 
I  have  no  doubt  which  course  she  must 
choose.  The  faUure  of  the  United  States 
to  impress  upon  the  Soviet  Union  the 
necessity  of  honoring  the  current  cease- 
fire is  a  clear  signal  to  the  Russians  that 
the  security  of  Israel  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, and  that  we  will  accept  peace 
tftjks  on  Russian  terms.  But  Israel  is  not 
prepared  to  stake  her  national  existence 
on  the  good  intentions  and  magnanimity 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  watched  events 
in  the  Middle  East  since  the  6-day  wwr 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  signs  of 
movement  toward  peace.  But  the  West- 
em  powers  have  encouraged  Arab  in- 
transigence and  greater  Soviet  involve- 
ment by  pursuing  their  own  narrow  in- 
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terests  There  was  the  shameful  episode 
of  the  French  arms  embargo,  where 
France  acted  retroactively  in  denying 
Israel  the  Mirage  jets  for  which  she  had 
already  paid.  There  was  the  British  re- 
fusal to  sell  Israel  Chieftain  tanks,  tanks 
which  Israel  actually  helped  design. 
These  policies  were  largely  motivated  by 
fears  of  disruptions  in  oil  supplies. 

By  the  same  yardstick  of  national  in- 
terests, one  can  explain  Russian  expan- 
sion into  the  Mediterranean  area  m 
terms  of  a  desire  to  reopen  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  to  gain  warm  water  ports 
and  air  bases.  However,  I  f  aU  to  see  what 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  served 
by  the  present  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion in  undermining  Israel's  position  on 
the  eve  of  the  peace  talks. 

Mr  President,  this  administration  has 
to  date  failed  to  supply  a  single  jet  air- 
craft to  Israel  except  for  those  deUvered 
under  an  agreement  made  by  President 
Johnson.  Not  a  single  American  tarik 
has  been  added  to  Israel's  increasingly 
obsolete   armored  forces— except  those 
captured  from  Jordan  in  the  6-day  war. 
True  we  have  permitted  Israel  to  make 
restricted  purchases  of  other  eqmpment 
here  for  cash  on  the  barrelhead.  And 
we  profit  handsomely  from  these  com- 
mercial sales. 

As  a  result  of  these  expenditures, 
Israel  must  now  spend  30  percent  of  her 
gross  national  product  on  defense 
needs  The  United  States,  with  its  world- 
wide commitments,  spends  orOy  9  per- 
cent The  threat  to  Israel  posed  by  Rus- 
sia's military  might  is  immediate  and 
real  Four  attacking  Russian  Mig-2l  s 
were  shot  down  by  IsraeU  flyers  shorUy 
before  the  cease-fire.  Perhaps  IsraeU 
pilots  can  teach  the  Soviet  air  force  a 
thing  or  two— but  they  should  not  have 
to  stand  up  to  the  Soviets  without  mod- 
ern aircraft. 

Mr  President.  Israel's  current  confiict 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Israels 
proven  readiness  to  sacrifice  her  own 
blood  and  treasure,  calls  for  Uie  ex^- 
sion  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  to  the  Mid^e 
East  This  doctrine,  first  enunciated  by 
the  President  at  Guam,  can  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  rational  American  poUcy  in 
the  Middle  East  today.  The  doctrme  as 
explained  in  the  President's  State  of  the 
World  message  states : 
The  united  States  wUl  keep  all  its  treaty 

"°wrsh^l1>rovlde  a  shield  If  a  nuclear 
power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  n^lon 
liUled  with  us.  or  of  a  nation  whose  '^'"f 
we  consider  vital  to  our  security  and  the 
security  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

In  cases  involving  other  types  ol  aggres- 
sion we  shall  furnish  military  and  economic 
assistance  when  requested  and  as  appro- 
priate But  we  shaU  look  to  the  nation 
directiy  threatened  to  assume  the  primary 
responsibility  of  providing  the  manpower 
for   Its  defense 


In  this  message,  the  President  further 
explained  that — 

This  approach  requires  our  commitment 
to  helping  our  partners  develop  their  own 
strength.  In  doing  so.  we  must  strike  a 
careful  balance.  IX  we  do  too  little  to  help 
them— and  erode  their  belief  In  our  commit- 
ments— they  may  lose  the  necessary  wlU  to 
conduct  their  own  self-defense  or  become 
disheartened  about  prospects  of  develop- 
ment. Yet.  If  we  do  too  much,  and  the 
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American  forces  do  what  local  forces  can 
and  should  be  doing,  we  promote  depend- 
ence  rather  than  Independence. 

Israel  has  shown  three  times  in  20 
years  how  well  she  can  fight  to  defend 
herself.  She  does  not  need  American 
troops— nor  does  she  want  tiiem.  IsraeU- 
American  relations  do  not  require  a  for- 
mal treaty  commitment.  The  bonds  be- 
tween our  two  nations  are  too  real  and 
too  deep  to  require  this  formality.  Biit 
Israel  does  need  our  help  and  support 
now— not  against  her  Arab  foes— but 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Israel  is  proud  to  be  in  a  position 
where  she  assists  26  developing  nation^ 
in  Africa.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
Israel  is  a  counti^r  the  size  of  New  Jersey, 
poor  in  natural  resources,  and  with  a 
population  of  less  than  3  million.  If  we 
can  provide  supporting  assistance  funds 
to  a  country  like  Haiti— surely  Israel  is 
as  worthy  a  recipient.  Why  should 
US  military  and  economic  assistance 
be  lavished  on  corrupt  dictatorships 
who  devote  more  effort  to  repressing 
internal  dissent  than  fighting  external 

enemies?  to-o«i 

Events  are  moving  very  quickly.  Israel, 
for  good  reasons  feels  she  has  been 
seriously  let  down  by  Uie  United  States. 
If  our  own  Government  finds  it  more 
convenient  to  force  Israel  to  swallow 
serious  truce  violations  than  to  insist 
on  Soviet  and  Egyptian  adherence  to 
the  agreement,  then  our  own  role  as  a 
peacemaker  is  undermlnded.  And  our 
credibility  as  a  world  power  in  this 
region  is  undercut. 

Here  in  the  Senate  within  the  past  3 
months,  there  have  been  two  clear  and 
overwhelming  manifestations  of  support 
for  Israel.  At  the  end  of  May,  some  76 
Senators  joined  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Rogers  urging  the  immediate  dispateh  of 
jet  aircraft  to  Israel.  During  tills  past 
month,  72  Senators  wrote  to  President 
Nixon  affirming  support  for  his  forth- 
right statements  of  July  1.  These  were 
expressions  of  the  belief  that  Israel  Is  a 
valuable  material  and  spiritual  asset  to 
the  United  States,  and  is  worthy  of  our 
supjport. 

Mr  President,  history  wUl  have  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  actions  of  our  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Defense  during  this 
current  troubled  period.  I  must  admit  I 
have  found  their  recent  statements  puz- 
zling and  disturbing.  The  deterioration 
today  in  United  States-IsraeU  relations, 
and  the  growing  Russian  threat  in  the 
Middle  East  calls  for  the  continuing  per- 
sonal attention  of  our  President.  Tradi- 
tionally, Israel  has  been  able  to  rely  on 
the  statesmanship,  courage,  and  com- 
passion   of    our    Presidents.    President 
Nixon,    too,    has    these    n.ttributes    of 
leadership. 

For  the  good  of  our  country,  for  the 
sake  of  a  genuine  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I 
am  confident  that  the  President  will  pur- 
sue an  honorable  course  for  the  United 
States  at  this  critical  juncture. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 

to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 

to  c(Knmend  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Connecticut  for  calling  attention 


to  the  very  critical  problem  in  the  world 
today  in  which  our  country  is  directly 
involved  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful situation.  Lord  knows,  we  are  all  seek- 
ing peace.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  a  few  questions  in 
relation  to  his  address. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  there  is  evi- 
dence that  forward  moving  SAM  sit^ 
have  been,  in  fact,  completed  or  installed 
since  the  cease-fire  was  called  for? 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  this  took  place.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  intelligence  commu- 
nity will  assure  the  Senator  concerning 
the  accuracy  and  the  superiority  of  Israel 
intelligence  over  these  many  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Israel  intelligence  and 
American  inteUlgence  have  often  worked 
closely  togetiier.  and  tiie  best  intelligence 
on  the  Middle  East  comes  from  Israel 
sources. 

The  pictures  that  were  shown  yester- 
day, taken  by  Israel  sources,  are  not  cwi- 
troverted.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
neither  Egypt  nor  the  Soviet  Umon  has 
denied  the  fact  that  these  mlssUe  bases 
have  been  moved  forward.  What  to  me  is 
so  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the  Ur^t- 
ed  States,  unwilling  to  face  up  to  this 
situation,  has  been  unwilling  up  to  yes- 
terday, and  then   with  mealymouUied 
language,  faUed  to  even  acknowledge  it 
has  taken  place.  Now,  as  I  read  the  press 
and  imderstand  the  situation,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  forwarded  a  letter  or  a 
private  complaint  to  Egypt  and  the  So- 
viet  Union,    with    a   great   degree    of 
timidity. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
what  bothers  me.  The  Russians  are 
tough.  The  Russians  are  smart.  The  Rus- 
sians are  unsentimental.  The  Russians, 
beginning  in  February,  have  been  push- 
ing Israel  and  especially  challenging  the 
United  States  to  see  what  the  Amencan 
response  would  be.  And  this  effort  has 
continued  with  a  continued  buildup  of 
jet  planes,  jet  suppUes,  and  missUe  bases 
in  Egypt,  and  the  United  States  has  basi- 
cally remained  silent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  February  the 
President  of  the  United  States  forwarded 
a  private  letter  of  complaint  to  the  So- 
viet Union  concerning  the  situation,  and 
it  is  my  personal  belief  Uiat  ttie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  treated 
almost  with  contempt  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  response  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

If  the  Soviet  Union— and  the  Israelis 
are  smart  enough  to  realize  Uiis— get  to 
feel  that  they  can  take  any  step  they 
want  without  the  United  States  calling 
the  turn  or  even  pubUcly  caUing  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Eg>'ptians  for  their 
activities,  it  spells  out  a  disaster  for 
Israel  because  it  means  that  Israel  wiu 
go  into  peace  negotiations  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  four 
big   powers.   Prance   is   against   Israel. 
England  does  not  count  very  much  in  in- 
ternational affairs  and  will  not  do  any- 
thing. The  Russians  stand  four-square 
with   an    all-out   commitment   to   the 
Egyptians.  If  the  United  States  does  not 
take  a  strong  position  in  those  negotia- 
tions, what  it  spells  out  to  the  Russians 
and  Egypt  is  that  they  can  make  any 
demands  they  want  and  Israel  will  be 
forced  against  the  waU  and  forced  to  take 
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a  dictated  peace  against  her  interest, 
and  tile  United  States,  wliicii  is  supposed 
to  be  and  to  remain  lier  ally,  will  not 
exert  her  great  power  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  a  potential  tragedy  to  the 
American  interest  in  the  Middle  East. 
and  also  is  a  question  of  life  and  death 
for  Israel. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  compelled  to  leave 
the  floor  on  an  urgent  matter.  I  am  verj' 
much  impressed  by  the  remarks  made 
here  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
respect  his  judgment.  I   know  his  fine 
summary   is  correct   on   the   facts.  He 
points  up  a  very  serious  situation.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  letters  that 
he  mentioned.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
spoken.  I  think  he  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion here  and  elsewhere  on  this  subject. 
Mr   RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
May  I  say.  whUe  the  Senator  is  present, 
because  he  is  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Serx-ices  Committee,  and  may  I  say  for 
the  benefit  of  other  Senators,  that  some 
of  the  historical  facts  which  appear  are 
verv   important  in   America's   relations 
with  Israel.  The  Senator,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
has  a  risht  to  take  pride  in  his  continu- 
ous appraisal  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and    the   Mihtary   Establishment.    The 
Joint   Chiefs   of   Staff   and   pracUcally 
every  military  man  in  this  country  who 
has  had  the  responslbUity  has  recognized 
the  problem  of  America's  basic  interest 
in  the  Mediterranean  area.  NATO,  the 
Indian   Ocean,   and   the   Persian   Gulf. 
The   Defense   Department   has   usually 
been   sympathetic   to   the    problem   of 
Israel  in  relaUon  to  the  U.S.  Interests. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  State 
Department.  Historically,  the  State  De- 
partment has  always  been  pro-Arab,  and 
against  Israel.  If  it  had  been  for  the 
State  Department,  there  would  not  have 
been  an  Israel,  and  Israel  would  not  have 
survived. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States 
has  had  a  distinct  understanding  of  this 
problem.  It  is  only  because  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  repudiated  our 
own  State  Department  time  and  time 
again,  that  America's  interests  have  been 
retained  in  the  Middle  East,  and  Israel 
has  survived. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  today 
that  President  Nixon  follow  his  predeces- 
sors in  office,  whether  it  be  President 
Roosevelt.  President  Truman.  President 
Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy,  or  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  in  this  realizaUon.  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  States 
understands  the  world  picture  and  un- 
derstands the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  why  there  is  so  much  dismay 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Israelis,  and  those 
who  understand  the  situation,  because 
they  know  that  the  Arablsts  in  the  State 
Department,  whose  training  has  been 
basically  In  Arab  countries,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  with  Arab  coimtries,  are  con- 
tinually trying  to  sell  the  interests  of 
Israel  down  the  river  to  the  differ^t 
Arab  dictatorships. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
must  leave. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  believe  the  Senator 
indicated,  and  I  will  ask  him  in  order  to 
clarify  the  matter,  that  the  State  De- 
partment had  indicated  that  there  was 
substantial  evidence  that  there  may  have 
been  construction  of  SAM  sites  over  and 
above  the  completion  of  those  already 
begun,  though  they  felt  the  evidence  was 
not  conclusive.  Am  I  right  in  that? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  will  read  a  portion 
of  the  Department's  statement  again. 
The  statement  is  as  follows,  and  I  quote 
the  State  Department: 

We  have  concluded  that  there  was  lor- 
ward  deployment  of  surface-to-air  missiles 
Into  and  within  the  zone  west  of  the  Suez 
Oanal  around  the  time  the  ceasefire  went 
into  effect;  there  is  some  evidence  that  this 
continued  beyond  the  ceasefire  deadline,  al- 
though our  evidence  of  this  is  not  conclusive. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  doubletalk.  I 
think  the  State  Department's  conversa- 
tions— and  different  members  of  the 
press  have  reported  this — that  the  State 
Department  is  angry  that  the  Israelis 
had  the  consummate  gall  to  call  atten- 
tion to  these  violations  of  the  cease-fire, 
and  to  do  it  publicly. 

I  think  the  Israelis  would  have  had  to 
be  absolutely  insane  if  they  kept  quiet 
when  this  was  going  on  in  violation  of 
the  understanding  and  agreement.  The 
Israel  Government  was  close  to  break- 
ing up  over  the  question.  The  coalition 
government  split  up  because  there  was  a 
big  body  of  opinion  in  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment and  among  the  population  that 
believed  there  should  not  have  been  only 
a  limited  cease-fire.  I  think  the  Israeli 
Government  was  correct  in  agreeing  to 
the  cease-fire,  and  the  Israelis  put  their 
trust  in  the  U.S.  Government.  I  can  im- 
derstand  the  dismay  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Israelis  today  when  they  see  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  past  week. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Did  the  Senator  further 
say  that  these  forward  SAM  sites  are  be- 
ing manned  by  Soviet  personnel,  or  is 
there  evidence  of  that? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No;  I  do  not  have 
proof  that  they  are  being  manned  by 
Russian  personnel.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  SAM-2's  that  have  been  put  in 
the  forward  sites  are  being  manned  by 
Egyptians.  There  are  reports  that  Rus- 
sian supervisors  at  these  sites  have  been 
lulled  in  Israeli  raids. 

But  basically,  they  are  Soviet  SAM 
sites.  They  use  Russian  missiles,  the 
Egyptians  do  not  manufacture  them. 
The  Egyptians  have  been  completely 
trained  by  the  Russians,  and,  while  I 
do  not  know  about  the  particular  ones 
that  have  been  moved  into  the  so-called 
neutnd  zone,  basically  there  has  been 
Soviet  supervision  of  the  SAM  missiles. 
The  feeling  is  that,  while  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  Russians  actually  fired 
them,  they  are  so  complicated  and 
sophisticated  that  the  Russians  have 
been  supervising  and  giving  the  direc- 
tions at  the  most  localized  level. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Would  the  Senator  be 

kind  enough  to  refresh  my  memory  on 

what  President  Nixon's  pledge  was  to  the 

Israelis,  in  return  for  the  cease-fire? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  President  assured 


the  Israelis  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  balance  of  power.  He 
assiued  the  Israelis  that  they  would  have 
secure  and  agreed-upon  borders  before 
withdrawal,  and  that  the  vital  interests 
of  the  Israelis  would  not  be  sacrificed, 
if  they  accepted  the  cease-fire. 

It  was  with  these  assurances  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Israelis  accepted  the  cease-fire. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  theie  has  been  some  substantial 
slipping  of  this  pledge  during  the  fol- 
lowing days? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  would  say  that  with- 
out question  there  has  been  slippage  in 
the  pledge.  It  took  place  in  two  ways: 
First,  when  the  Israelis  accepted  the 
cease-fire,  they  transmited  to  the  United 
States  their  acceptance,  emphasizing 
that  they  would  accept  the  principle  of 
withdrawal  only  to  secure  and  recog- 
nized boundaries,  as  stated  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  resolution  of  November 
1967. 

When  the  Secretary  of  State  forward- 
ed the  Israel  acceptance  to  Ambassador 
Jarring  at  the  United  Nations,  for  trans- 
mission to  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
this  condition  was  deleted.  This  vitally 
impairs  the  Israel  position,  and  came  as 
a  great  shock  to  them  because  it  changed 
the  frame  of  reference  of  the  Israel  un- 
derstanding. 

There  is  an  article  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  by  Columnist  Joseph  Kraft, 
in  which  he  details  what  took  place  dur- 
ing this  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Israel  in  Dangek 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
On  Thursday.  Aug.  6.  Prime  Minister 
Qolda  Melr  of  Israel  picked  up  the  phone  and 
put  through  a  call  to  Washington's  chief 
action  officer  for  the  Near  East.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Slsco.  She  wanted 
to  draw  urgent  attention  to  a  point  In  the 
frame  of  reference  for  the  negotiations  that 
would  follow  a  cease-fire. 

Next  day  Ambassador  Itzhak  Rabin  was 
Bummoned  to  a  10  o'clock  meeting  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  on  what 
he  assumed  would  be  the  point  raised  by  the 
Prime  MlnUter.  The  Secretary,  it  developed, 
was  not  available,  and  so  the  Ambassador 
went  back  to  his  office.  He  was  sununoned 
again  for  another  meeting  at  2:30  that  after- 
noon. 

This  time  the  Ambassador  cooled  his  heels 
for  half-an-hour  while  the  Secretary  finished 
his  lunch.  Then  he  was  called  In  and  told 
that  In  one  hour  the  cease-fire  would  be 
announced  from  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters In  New  Tork.  No  allowance  would  be 
made  for  the  point  raised  by  Mrs.  Melr. 

That  little  episode,  told  here  for  the  first 
time  I  think,  has  poisoned  subsequent  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  Israel.  It  ex- 
plains the  recent  public  spitting  match 
about  violations  of  the  truce  on  the  Egyptian 
side.  Ptor  the  Israelis  feel  they  have  been 
taken  in  by  the  cheap  lawyer's  trick  of  duck- 
ing Issues  with  documents. 

But  whatever  the  provocation,  the  debate 
now  going  on  Is  harmful.  The  issue  Is  not 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  knave  or 
a  fool,  or  whether  the  cease-fire  was  violated 
m  the  spirit  or  the  letter.  The  Issue  Is  the 
security  of  Israel. 

ror  one  thing,  there  took  place  in  the 
hours   around   the   commencement    of   the 
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cease-fire,  a  massive  forward  movement  of 
Soviet  surface-to-air  missiles  along  the  Suez 
canal.  These  weapons  can  now  hit  Incoming 
Israeli  planes  over  Israeli  territory. 

Unchecked  artlUery  fire  would  endanger 
the  present  IsraeU  fortifications  along  the 
Canal— the  so-called  Bar-Lev  line.  Once  those 
were  shattered,  the  Israelis  would  be  vulner- 
able to  a  cross-canal  operation  by  Egyptian 
forces  and  a  rollback  across  Slnal. 

Moreover,  questions  have  been  raised  about 
American  assurances  to  Israel.  At  a  press  con- 
ference In  Los  Angeles  President  Nixon  had 
assured  the  Israelis  they  could  "agree  to  ne- 
gotiate without  fear"  that  their  "position 
may  be  compromised  or  Jeopardized."  Much 
the  same  message  was  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Melr 
In  a  letter  from  the  President. 

But  with  the  Israeli  position  endangered, 
the  United  States  seems  to  be  walking  away 
from  these  assurances.  This  covintry  has  not. 
as  It  easUy  could,  expressed  outrage  with 
what  is  a  clear  break  In  the  spirit  of  the 
cease-fire;  nor.  as  It  easily  could,  has  the 
United  States  Increased  the  fiow  of  military 
equipment  to  Israel.  Thus  what  the  Israelis 
took  to  be  a  guarantee  Is  now  vanishing  to 
nothingness  before  their  eyes. 

Finally,  the  frame  of  reference  for  the 
peace  negotiations  yet  to  come  Is  distinctly 
adverse  to  the  Israelis.  The  Israelis  have  al- 
ways insisted  that  In  return  for  withdrawal 
from  territories  seized  since  the  six-day  war. 
there  be  acceptance  of  "secure  and  recognized 
boundaries."  as  set  forth  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  CouncU  resolution  of  Nov.  2. 
1967. 

A  chief  point  of  Mrs.  Melr's  call  to  Slsco 
was  to  get  that  wording  Into  the  cease-fire 
announcement.  That  Is  the  precise  Issue  on 
which  she  was  fobbed  off.  The  cease-fire  an- 
nouncement Issued  at  the  U.N.  on  Aug.  7 
makes  reference  to  "Israeli  withdrawal  from 
territories  occupied  In  the  1967  conflict."  It 
says  no  word  about  "secture  and  recognized 
boundaries." 

Maybe  the  Russians  intend  to  push  for  a 
peace  settlement  In  the  end.  Maybe  they  are 
only  building  up  positions  of  strength  to  fa- 
cilitate compromise. 

But  It  Is  at  least  possible,  that  the  Rus- 
sians really  Intend  to  crack  the  Israelis,  the 
better  to  penetrate  the  Near  East.  If  so,  they 
are  In  fine  position.  For  they  have  the  Israelis 
now  backing  down  a  slippery  slope  with  the 
massive  steamroUer  of  Soviet  power  poised 
above  them. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  Is  no  point 
m  trading  Insults.  In  petty  Intrigues,  or  in 
the  casuistry  of  lawyers.  There  U  point  only 
m  one  thing.  And  that  Is  to  assert  the  Israeli 
peril,  once  again,  in  a  way  that  engages  the 
conscience  of  serious  men. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  facts  related  in  the  Kraft 
article  are  entirely  correct.  This  did  take 
place,  and  the  columnist,  Mr.  Kraft,  has 
the  facts  as  to  what  took  place  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassador 
Rabin.  This  caused  deep  dismay  in  the 
Israel  Government,  and  has  increased 
Israel's  fear  of  U.S.  intentions. 

When  the  Israelis  later  confronted  the 
United  States  with  solid  evidence  of  se- 
rious Egyptian  and  Soviet  violations  of 
the  cease-fire  agreement,  the  United 
States  became  very  angry  at  the  Is- 
raelis for  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

Here  again,  the  Israelis,  who  depend 
on  the  good  faith  and  assurances  of  the 
United  States,  are  understandably  un- 
certain whether  the  United  States  will 
act  in  good  faith  or  not.  Now  they  must 
prepare  for  the  peace  talks  with  great 
fear  in  their  hearts.  The  Egyptians  have 
a  steadfast  friend  in  tbe  Soviet  Unicm. 


but  Israel  apparenUy  does  not  even  have 
the  trust  of  the  United  States.  Without 
American  diplomatic  support.  Israel  is 
one  tiny  nation  against  all  the  major 
powers,  all  by  herself. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
substantial  evidence  of  the  last  20  years 
indicates  that  the  small  nation  of  Israel, 
with  the  small  population,  the  heavy 
commitment  of  manpower  and  percent- 
age of  their  gross  economic  capwibilities 
invested  in  their  defense,  their  survival 
has  been  more  or  less  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  in  this  ongoing  policy, 
and  that  if  Israel  were  to  wait,  for  ex- 
ample, for  Soviet  armaments  to  be 
placed  or  their  borders  to  be  crossed,  with 
the  imbalance  in  manpower  and  the  ca- 
pability of  the  Russian  nation  of  sup- 
plying armaments  to  the  Arab  nations, 
obviously  they  would  never  have  been 
able  to  wait  until  the  last  moment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  Israelis  feel,  and  the 
events  have  proved,  that  the  Israelis 
alone  can  defend  themselves  against 
100  million  Arabs.  Less  than  3  million 
Israelis  are  willing  to  face  100  million 
Arabs;  but  I  think  it  would  be  foolhardy 
to  think  Israel  could  take  on  the  military 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  for  the  Soviet  Union's  deepening 
military  involvement,  there  is  the  puz- 
zle of  why  it  committed  its  own  air- 
craft in  face-to-face  combat  with  the 
Israelis  shortly  before  the  cease-fire. 
This  is  the  first  time  since  World  War 
II  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ever  com- 
mitted its  forces  outside  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Perhaps  the  Soviets  were  testing 
out  their  own  ability  to  be  able  to  han- 
dle the  tiny  Israel  Air  Force  in  an  air 
war. 

The  Israelis  downed  four  late  model 
Soviet  Mig-21's.  with  Russian  pilots.  The 
Russians  have  apparently  made  an  out- 
and-out  commitment  to  support  Egypt's 
war  of  attrition  against  Israel.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Soviet  Union's  ultimate 
intentions  are.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
knows.  But  there  is  little  question  in  any- 
one's mind  that  after  many  years  of  try- 
ing all  the  dreams  and  ambitions  of  the 
czars  to  control  warm  water  ports  and 
become  a  Mediterranean  power  have  fi- 
nally been  achieved.  Today  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  rapidly  becoming  a  Russian 
lake. 

With  their  control  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Mediterranean  area,  they  are 
free  to  seek  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  opens  up  the 
prospects  of  Soviet  domination  of  that 
whole  area  of  the  world. 

What  it  would  be  doing  would  be  out- 
flanking the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies.  It  would  jeopardize  Greece,  Tur- 
key, Italy,  Iran,  and  all  of  Europe.  It 
is  too  bad  that  the  European  nations, 
which  should  realize  this,  still  put  almost 
the  entire  burden  of  Mediterranean  de- 
fense on  the  shoulders  of  the  United 
States.  But  Prance  has  followed  its  own 
narrow  pcdlcies  under  De  Gaulle,  and 
England,  with  its  oil  interests,  has  sat 
quietly  by. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  what  has  been  a  really 
enlightened  ouUine  of  the  problons  as 
they  now  exist  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 


difficulties  the  litUe  nation  of  Israel  is 
facing.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
join  me  in  commending  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  their  initiatives  for  peace,  and 
the  steps  they  have  taken  in  trying  to 
bring  these  parties  to  the  bargaimng 
Uble  for  the  solution  of  their  differences 
by  peaceful  means. 

I  am  sure  also,  as  the  Senator  has  so 
capably  pointed  out.  that  the  little  na- 
tion of  Israel  has  almost  torn  itself 
asunder  and  approaches  these  negotia- 
tions with  great  fear  and  trepidation,  and 
that  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  this  small  nation  could  indeed 
be  jeopardized  without  support  in  terms 
of  the  needed  endence  that  we  have  to- 
day. 

I  think  the  speech  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut,  at 
a  very  critical  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Middle  East,  can  again  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  not  only 
on  our  hopes  for  peace,  but  on  our  re- 
sponsibility to  work  for  peace  by  keep- 
ing our  commitments  to  maintain  the 
delicate  balance  in  that  area. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  History  is  going  to  have 
to  judge  the  cynicism  displayed  in  the 
past  few  weeks  of  the  present  Secretaries 
of  Defense  and  State.  I  hope  that  history 
will  not  judge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  same  yardstick.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  grasp  of  world  affairs 
of  every  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent President  of  the  United  States  must 
be  unhappy  over  the  events  of  the  past 
week.  July  1,  In  his  television  interview 
in  California,  the  President  indicated  his 
desire  for  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Iiiiddle  East.  He  stated  his 
desire  that  Israel  be  secure,  and  cited 
the  motives  of  the  radical  Arab  States 
to  drive  Israel  into  the  sea. 

The  President  deserves  high  marks — 
very  high  marks  for  this  statement.  He 
should  be  commended  for  trying  to  bring 
this  long  struggle  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  Israelis  to  a  peaceful  and  just  con- 
clusion. But  I  would  hope  the  President 
would  continue  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance for  peace  of  these  commitments  he 
has  made  publicly  to  Israel.  No  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  do 
less. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  Join  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter so  clearly  and  forceftilly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  today.  I  think 
he  has  presoited  a  balanced  and 
thoughtful  commentary  on  the  Middle 
East.  I  think  he  has  stated,  not  only  in 
his  prepared  text,  but  also  in  his  subse- 
quent cwnments,  that  he  ocanmended 
the  President  for  trying  to  initiate  the 
recent  peace  initiatives  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  I  think  tiiat  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  the  most  reasonable  and 
balanced  presentation  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Is  his  feeling  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
identify  and  specify  and  seek  to  correct 
any  violations  of  the  cease-fire  agree- 
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ment  on  either  side,  that  the  United 
Stotes,  as  one  of  the  principals  in  try- 
ing to  bring  about  the  peaceful  negotia- 
tions, should  be  willing,  as  the  Senator 
suggested  to  state  the  facts  clearly  and 
forcefully  when  violations  have  occurred 
so  that  no  party  is  taken  advantage  of. 
I  think  that  the  kind  of  standard  the 
Senator  is  prescribing  in  terms  of  our 
conduct  in  the  Middle  East,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  one  of  balance  and  one  of 
equal  treatment  for  both  sides.  He  has 
property  recognized  that  one  of  the  key 
requirements  for  any  kind  of  negotia- 
cion  would  be  observance  of  the  fuU 
terms  of  the  cease-fire.  Thus  it  is  dis- 
turbing to  many  of  us  that,  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  and  evidence  offered  by 
Israel,  the  United  States  still  has  failed 
to  face  up  to  the  question  of  infringe- 
ments of  the  agreements.  Therefore,  the 
United  SUtes  is.  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  reflecting  to  the  worid.  as  well  as  to 
our  adversaries,  that  we  are  not  really 
interested    in    the    balanced    approach 
which  I  think  underlay  the  Presidents 
iniUal  efforts  to  try  to  bring  this  dif- 
ficult and  trying  and  perplexing  situa- 
tion to  an  end  by  peaceful  negotiation. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident   I  want  to  congratulate  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  his  very 
well  reasoned  speech.  He  expresses  an  ex- 
tremely grave  concern  which  I  share, 
about  the  dangerous  situation  that  is 
continuing  to  develop  in  the  Middle  East. 
He  and  I  and  other  Senators  have  dis- 
cussed this  developing  situation  many 
times,  and  I  have  joined  with  other  Sen- 
ators in  signing  letters  which  the  able 
Senator  has  addressed  to  various  person- 
ages in  the  executive  branch.  I  think  the 
situation  in  Uie  Middle  East  is  perhaps  a 
pari,  of  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  an 
overriding  preoccupation  with  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  to  the  exclusion 
of  adequate  attention  and  concern  with 
respect  to  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  _, 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  performs  a 
great  service  in  taking  the  floor  today. 
He  spoke  of  history's  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary-  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  his  hope  that  It  would  not 
also  render  an  adverse  judgment  against 
the  President.  I  hope  additionaUy  that  it 
will  not  render  a  judgment  against  those 
of  us  who  sit  in  the  legislative  branch. 

The  able  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  spoken  at  a  timely  moment  to  ex- 
press concern.  I  know  that  he  wishes  the 
peace  talks  to  go  forward  expeditiously. 
We  pray  fervently  not  only  that  they  will 
go  forward  but  also  that  they  will  pro- 
duce results  that  are  fruitful,  and  bene- 
ficial, and  lasting,  and  that  a  just  and 
workable  peace  will  come  to  that  troubled 
part  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  us.  not  only  as  an  ally  of  Is- 
rael, but.  also  if  for  no  other  reason,  out 
of  pure  selfish  self-interest,  to  express 
a  strong  protest,  and  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the 
Arab  powers  with  respect  to  reports  that 
forward  movements  of  SAM  missiles  have 
taken  place  during  the  cease-fire. 


The  Senator  has  rightly  spoken. 
The  Senator's  speech,  as  usual,  has 
been  well  thought  out,  excellently  pre- 
sented, and,  as  I  have  said,  very  weU 
reasoned.  I  shared  his  viewpoint.  I  trust 
that  our  country  will  take  a  stand,  and 
that  it  wiU  be  firm,  while  there  is  yet 
time;  because  the  Soviets  are  not  among 
those  who  are  slow   to  sense  timidity 
and  hesitancy  on  the  pert  of  an  ad- 
versary. They  also  recognize  determina- 
tion and  firmness  especially  when  it  is 
manifested  by  a  power  which  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  act  with  firmness. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  Senator's  com- 
ments are  absolutely  correct.  The  So- 
viet  Union   appreciates   power,   and  is 
never  afraid  to  use  its  power,  when  it  is 
in  its  interest.  They  are  exercising  their 
power  in  the  Middle  East  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
his  valuable  contribution. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  helpful.  I  must  say 
that  I  caimot  agree  with  all  his  con- 
clusions, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  always  been  pro-Arab  and  anti- 
Israel.  I  have  two  observations  to  make 
in  respect  to  this. 

During  the  course  of  the  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense   for   Appropriations   I   have   had 
many,  many  occasions  to  talk  with  the 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect.  If  there 
were  time  this  afternoon — and  there  is 
not— I  could  detail  some  of  the  specific 
instances  in  which  he  took  action  which 
was    very    much    in    Israel's    interests 
rather  than  in  the  Arabs'  interest.  Of 
course  I  do  not  say  that  the  Arab  desks 
are  not  trying  to  look  out  for  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Arabs.  But  I  could  not  go 
along  with  the  conclusion  that  the  State 
Department  has  always  been  pro-Arab. 
Second,  I  think  it  should  be  said  here 
that,  after  several  years  now— in  fact, 
since  the  last  war,  which  the  Arabs  com- 
menced—it was  the  President  who  fi- 
nally took  the  lead  in  the  initiative  to 
get  the  Near  East  situation  off  dead  cen- 
ter But  I  think  that  anyone  who  writes 
off  the  State  Department  and  Secretary 
Rogers   in   the  negotiations  that  have 
gone  on  behind  the  scenes  is  making  a 
very  grave  error  in  judgment  of  history. 
Further,  it  is  possible  that  such  state- 
ments will  confuse  rather  than  eluci- 
date the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Near  East,  about  which  all  of  us  are  very 
concerned. 


culture,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  executive  commimication  ac- 
companying this  draft  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair. 
He  may  wish  to  Join  in  sponsoring  this 
bill.  I  did  not  realize  that  I  had  it  with 
me  until  I  took  out  my  file. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  4273)  to  modify  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Coeur  d'Alene.  Nezperce, 
Payette.  Boise.  Sawtooth,  and  Targhee 
National  Forests  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S    4273— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MODIFY  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF 
CERTAIN  NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  for  myself  and  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Interior  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  a  bill 
to  modify  the  boundaries  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Nezperce.  Payette.  Boise,  Saw- 
tooth, and  Targhee  National  Forests  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

This  proposal  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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EXHTBIT     1 

Department  of  AoRictn-TtrRi:. 

Office  of  the   Secretary, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  27. 1970. 
Hon.  Spi»o  T.  Acnkw, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with, for  consideration  of  the  Congress,  Is  a 
draft  bill  "To  modify  the  boundaries  of  the 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Nezperce.  Payette,  Bolae. 
Sawtooth,  and  Targhee  National  PoresU  In 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  Department  recommends  enactment 
of  the  draft  blU. 

The    proposed    legislation   would    add    16 
areas  of  small  to  moderate  acreage  to  the  sU 
National  Forests  within  which  they  are  situ- 
ated, and  additionally,   two  areas  that  are 
adjacent  to  boundaries  of  certain  of  these 
Forests.  Most  of  these  tracts  are  Interior  ex- 
clxislons  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
National  Forests  In  which  they  are  located. 
Presumably,  the  described  areas  were  not 
Included  within  the  respective  National  For- 
ests  at   the   time   the   Forests   were   estab- 
Ushed  because  of  expected  mining  activity, 
mining   settlements,   or   because  they  were 
thought  valuable  for  agriculture  use.  The 
value  and  use  of  these  lands  for  these  pur- 
poses has  not  materialized.  Resource  man- 
agement values  and  needs  are  similar  to  and 
intimately  related  with  those  occurring  on 
adjacent  National  Forest  lands. 

Upon  inclusion  of  the  areas  In  the  re- 
spective National  Forests,  the  public  domain 
within  them  would  be  transferred  from  the 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  administration  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice m  this  Department.  On  certain  parcels 
from  this  unreserved  public  domain,  as  de- 
scribed in  Sec.  2,  the  United  States  could 
consider  applications  from  the  State  of  Idaho 
for  indemnity  school  land  selection,  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from  enactment  of  this 
bin  In  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  trans- 
fer woiUd  eliminate  duplication  of  programs 
by  two  agencies  in  the  same  localities  and 
reduce  administrative  costs. 

Timber,  grazing,  watershed  and  recreation 
resources  within  the  areas  covered  by  this 
proposed  legislation  are  logical  parts  of  the 
larger  complexes  of  the  surrounding  National 
Forest  lands.  Unified  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  such  complexes  would  result  In 
more  economical  and  planwlse  improvement 
and  management  and  in  better  correlation 
of  recreational  uses. 

In  addition  to  about  62.000  acres  of  un- 
reserved public  domain  and  the  6,000  acres 
of  National  Forest,  the  areas  proposed  for 
addition  to  the  designated  National  Forests 


=> 
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include  about  57,000  acres  of  private  land 
and  17,000  acres  belonging  to  the  State  or 
Idaho    Status  and  use  of  the  non-Federal 
lands  would  not  be  aflected  by  their  infu- 
sion   within    National    Forest    boundaries. 
However,  the  lands  would  thereby  qualify 
under    existing    authorities    for    exchange 
transactions  Involving  National  Forest  land. 
The  transfer  of  administrative  Jurisdiction 
which  would  be  effected  by  this  proposal 
would  be  in  accord  with  recommendations 
made  foUowlng  joint  studies  by  "le  agen- 
cies concerned.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  reviewed  this  proposal  and  con- 
curs in  Its  submission  to  the  Congress  for 
enactment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  obJecUon  to  presentation  of  this 
proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administrations  program. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

smcerely, 

J.  PhU.  Campbell, 

Under  Secretary. 


six  findings.  Three  of  these  are  true  and 
can  be  acted  upon  without  establishir* 
an  all-volunteer  army.  These  are  find- 
ings one,  five,  and  six  pertaining  to  the 
desirabUty  of  elevating  the  status  of  the 
military,  the  desirability  of  promoting 
the  success  of  volunUrism  as  a  soiirce 
of  military  manpower  and  the  desurabU- 
ity  of  improved  training  and  equipment 
for  Reserve  forces. 

The  remaining  three  "findings     are 
more  complex  and  contentious.  Finding 
No  2  involves  a  description  of  conscrip- 
tion which  I  do  not  think  does  justice  to 
that  practice  which  has  served  us  well 
at  various  dangerous  moments  in  our 
eventful  history  as  a  nation. 
This  "finding"  says  that— 
Involuntary  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
is  a  discriminatory  tax-ln-klnd  "PO^  those 
persons  required   to  serve  because   It  falls 
Gpon  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  total 
population 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fis<»l 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  no  task 
is  so  unpleasant  as  opposing  legislation 
which  aims  to  achieve  a  goal  one  wants, 
but  which  is  an  inappropriate  means  for 
achieving  that  goal.  This  is  the  situation 
many  of  us  face  with  regard  to  the  pend- 
ing Hatfleld-Goldwater  amendment. 

I  want  to  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that 
I  recall  back  in  1958  and  1959  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  was  interested  in  trying  to 
upgrade  the  pay  of  the  various  brani^es 
of  the  service  upon  the  basis  of  their 
capability  and  the  tasks  they  were  per- 
forming. Very  few  paid  any  attention  to 
him  I  did  pay  attention  to  him.  I  Joined 
him  in  those  efforts  time  and  time  again, 
and  never  during  those  last  years  of  the 
1950's  and  the  first  2  or  3  years  of  the 
1960's  were  we  able  to  make  any  progrtts 
in  that.  So  what  I  have  to  say  is  made 
from  the  context  of  my  own  record  in  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  this  matter  and 
the  way  I  have  expressed  myself  gener- 
ally  in   the  past  with  respect  to  the 
mihtary.  .      .    .^ 

Mr.  President,  in  my  remarks  today, 
I  want  to  explain  why  I  think  the  Hat- 
field-Goldwater  amendment  is  not  the 
right  vehicle  for  bringing  about  the  goal 
which  many  of  us  share  with  the  Nixon 
administration— the  goal  of  establishing 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force.  In  domg 
this  I  want  to  explain  some  of  the  com- 
plex questions  which  need  the  sort  of  in- 
vestigation that  can  only  properly  be 
done  through  Senate  hearings. 

I  will   confine   my   remarks  on   the 
amendment  itself  to  the  first  tiiree  sec- 
tions. . 
The  first  section  begins  with  the  words 
"The  Congress  hereby  finds"  and  lists 


My  objection  to  this  description  is  ^o- 
fold,  involving  matters  of  logic  and  of 
moral  judgment.  .    x^.  ^     ^ 

First,  the  word  "because  "  m  that  sen- 
tence suggests  a  logical  entailment  that 
does  not  in  fact  exist,  or  at  least  does  not 
exist  without  several  important  Piantwl 
premises.  I  do  not  ttiink  it  is  s^-evi- 
dent— urUess  one  accepts  a  somewhat  ec- 
centric semantic  fiat— that  any  civic  duty 
that  does  not  fall  evenly  on  the  general 
population  shall  be  called  a  discrimina- 
tory tax-in-kind. 

Second,  this  description  unpUes— 
vaguely  but  asceri»inably-a  mor^ 
judgment  about  the  propriety  of  tne 
practice  of  a  Government  instituting 
duties  that  are  not  universal.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  support  for  this  moral 
judgment  in  the  great  texts  of  poUtical 
philosophy,  or  in  the  proven  practic^  of 
tWs  Nation  which  has  an  altogether  hon- 
orable record  of  respect  for  private 
rights. 

Finding  No.  3  concerns  a  question  of 
fact  and  is,  I  think,  false.  It  says  that 
Congress  has  found  that — 

The  mlUtary  manpower  requirements  rf 
the  Nation  can  be  adequately  met  tt»n>ugh 
the  effective  administration  of  a  voluntary 
system 


the  effective  administration  of  a  voluntary 
system. 

On  the  one  hand,  if  the  word  "effec- 
tive" is  supposed  to  mean  "successful  in 
generating  the  required  manpower, 
then  the  statement  is  true  but  not  sig- 
nificant. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  word 
"effective"  does  not  have  all  that  meaning 
packed  into  it,  then,  as  I  have  said,  the 
proposition  simply  asserts  an  unportant 
and  contingent  conclusion  that  should 
be  the  subject  of  extensive  heanngs  in 

this  body. 

Finding  No.  4  leaves  its  meaning  un- 
clear. It  says  that — 

A  voluntary  system  shovUd  be  Instituted 
and  given  a  fair  test  as  soon  as  P™ctlcaWe 
whUe  providing  necessary  safeguards  in  the 
event  that  unforeseen  circumstances  create 
a  need  for  additional  military  manpower. 

My  puzzlement  about  this  stricture  Is 

twofold.  ^         .,    ...     _^„ 

First  what  criteria  of  practicaUty  are 
to  be  controlling?  Second,  what  diu^- 
tion  of  testing  will  constitute  a     fair 

test"? 

These  questions  are  particularly  ur- 
gent in  light  of  the  subsequent  two  sec- 
tions of  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
deals  with  continued  registration  of 
young  men.  It  provides  that — 

Notwithstanding  the  delimiting  date  spec- 
ified in  section  17(c)  of  the  Military  Sel«:- 
Uve  Service  Act  of  1967.  t^Vf^^'f  f  „fj^ 
provide  for  the  continued  «^.t™Ji°'^„^*2 
such  Act  of  all  male  persons  In  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  aad 
wenty-slx  years  In  order  that  the  t^'olun- 
tary  Induction  of  persons  under  such  Act 
may  be  relnsUtuted  without  serious  delay  In 
the  event  the  President  determines  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  this  Act  that  such  action  la 
necessary  and  legislation  authorizing  con- 
scrtptton  is  enacted  pursuant  to  such  deter- 
mination. 


My  Objection  to  this  is  threefold,  con- 
cerning matters  of  Uteral  interpretation, 
good  legislative  practice,  and  verbal  am- 

Flrst.  the  statement,  taken  Uterally.  is 
false.  Neither  Congress  nor  a  conunlttee 
thereof  has  reported  any  such  finding.  A 
commission  appointed  by  and  reporting 
to  the  executive  branch  has  asserted 
that  this  proposition  is  true.  But  that  is 
all.  Congress  has  not. 

Second,  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
pivotal  proposition  which  must  be  in- 
vestigated in  the  Congress  if  we  are  to 
function  as  a  thorough  and  careful  le^- 
lative  body  rendering  independent  judg- 
ments This  is  not  Uie  sort  of  matter  on 
which  we  should  allow  another  branch 
of  Government  to  substitute  its  asser- 
tions for  our  judgments. 

Third,  the  meaning  of  finding  No.  3  is 
obscured  by  Uie  ambiguous  meaning  of 
the  word  "effective"  in  the  statement 

that^ 

The  mlUtary  manpower  requirements  of 
the  Nation  can  be  adequately  met  through 


The  third  section  of  the  amendment 
provides  for  "reinsUtuting  conscription. 
It  says  this: 

If  at  any  time  after  the  termination  of  In- 
duction of  persons  into  tbe  Armed  Forces  un- 
der the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
the  President  determines  that  the  mU»t«ry 
manpower  needs  of  the  nation  are  not  t^l^ 
adequately  met  through  a  volunt«7  system 
and  that  conscription  Is  necessary  I<»  t^« 
national  security,  he  shall  promptly  notify 
the  congress  of  such  detwmlnatlon,  and  of 
the  facts  upon  which  such  determination  Is 
based,  and  submit  to  the  Congress  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  M_^^e/«;^ 
necessary  and  desirable  to  Provide  for  toe 
involuntary  Induction  of  persons  into  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  that  this 
amendment  presupposes  that  the  fralt 
law  will  be  aUowed  to  expire  in  1971  and 
that  no  comparable  law  will  be  Passed  m 
its  place.  I  should  have  thought  that  Uiis 
would  be  the  object  of  detailed  scrutiny 
next  year,  and  that  this  legislative  dec  - 
sion  would  be  made  other  than  by  indi- 
rection, as  it  is  in  this  bill. 

However  that  might  be,  these  two  sec- 
Uons  of  Uie  proposed  amendment  do  she(l 
some  light  on  Uie  practii^al  ^plications 
of  the  terms  used  in  finding  No.  4  in  the 
first  section. 

That  is,  I  would  assume  that  11  the 
President  deemed  the  transition  to  com- 
plete voluntarism  to  be  impractical  m 
1971  he  would  ask  the  concurrence  of 
Con^^  S  a  new  ditift  law.  But  It  is 
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not  unlikely  that  this  wUl  be  the  case. 
Thus,  this  amendment  holds  out  a  prom- 
ise  the  end  of  conscrlptJon — by   next 

year  that  probably  cannot  be  met. 

After  all,  what  is  contemplated  here  is 
a  vast  experiment  with  the  market  mech- 
anism. We  are  not  dealing  with  a  sem- 
inar in  price  theory.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  sinews  of  national  security,  and  any 
fair  and  practicable  test  is  going  to  have 
to  be  intensive  and  prolonged. 

Such  a  fair  and  practical  test  will  have 
to  take  account  of  any  peculiarities  in  the 
NatioQ's  general  manpower  situation.  For 
example,  there  has  been  some  increased 
unemployment  among  young  people  as  a 
result  of  the  very  necessary  cooling  of  our 
Inflationary  eccuiomy.  This  has  meant 
that  during  the  months  of  June  and  July 
this  summer,  unemployment  among 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  rose  to  15.7  percent. 

This  was  the  highest  rate  in  6  years 
and  represents  an  increase  of  nearly 
3  percent  over  the  12.8  percent  un- 
employment among  this  same  age  group 
last  summer.  It  is  obvious  that  changes  in 
the  employment  picture  would  have  im- 
portant influences  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  particular  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease the  military's  competitiveness  in 
attracting  voluntary  manpower. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are 
dramatically  different  estimates  as  to  the 
probable  cost  of  an  all-volunteer  armed 

force.  ^   . 

The  Gates  Commission  esUmated  a 
first-year  cost  of  $2.7  blUion,  with  de- 
creases in  subsequent  years.  But  the  De- 
fense Department  has  estimated  that  the 
cost  could  be  $17  billion  a  year. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  these  estimates 
is  correct,  or  even  the  most  correct.  But 
one  thing  is  clear.  Sincere  and  learned 
and  experienced  men  and  women  can 
and  do  disagree  about  very  significant 
and  important  aspects  of  this  problem. 
What  Is  needed  is  for  hearings  to  be 
held  for  the  purposes  of  allowing  these 
opposing  parties  to  deploy  their  argu- 
ments and  their  facts  and  explain  their 
premises  and  compete  for  the  favorable 
judgment  of  the  Senate's  proven  experts 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and. 
of  course,  eventually  the  DjS.  Senate 
itself. 

There  can  be  no  blinking  at  the  many 
budgetary  factors  which  can  further 
complicate  consideration  of  the  economic 
picture  as  it  relates  to  the  prospects  for 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force.  I  will  give 
just  two  examples.  One  concerns  the 
widespread  desire  to  continue  the  Nixon 
administration's  policy  of  reducing  the 
percentage  of  the  Federal  budget  devoted 
to  defense  expenditures.  The  second  con- 
cerns possible  new  burdens  on  the  budget. 
If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  reduce 
military  expenditures,  in  real  terms  and 
as  a  percentage  of  the  budget,  then  it 
becomes  all  the  more  imperative  that  we 
make  sure  that  our  finite  funds  are  spent 
so  as  to  maximize  defense  capability. 

Thus  we  should  be  very  careful  about 
building  into  future  defense  budgets  a 
new  expense  that,  given  the  prevailing 
mood  of  Congress,  may  have  to  Ife 
matched  by  cuts  In  other  portions  of  the 
defense  budgets  and  may  have  to  be 
matched,  Mr.  President,  even  with  other 
important  parts  of  our  overall  budget. 
We  should  not  build  any  such  future 


expenditures  into  the  budgets  without 
careful  prior  deliberations  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  especially  by  those  Senators 
who.  by  their  committee  responsibilities, 
are  charged  with  evaluating  the  proper 
mixture  of  American  military  capabili- 
ties, from  manpower  through  weapons 
svstff^ms. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
build  any  such  new  expense  into  futiure 
budgets,  we  should  take  the  long  view 
with  regard  to  all  aspects  of  the  Federal 
budget.  For  example,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  currently  advocating  a  vast 
overhaul  of  the  Nation's  welfare  pro- 


grams. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  currently 
giving  this  proposal  the  kind  of  scrupu- 
lous scrutiny  which  all  major  legislative 
proposals  deserve.  If  this  overhaul  is 
adopted— and  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
wUl  be  or  should  be— it  will  build  a  very 
large  expenditure  into  future  Federal 
budgets.  Is  it  not  possible  that  adoption 
of  the  proposed  welfare  program  wotild 
be  an  Important  datum  in  any  careful 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  feasibility  of 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force? 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
budgetary  implications  of  this  major 
program  deserve  careful  smd  compre- 
hensive consideration  by  the  Congress, 
and  most  especially  by  those  Senators 
whose  committee  responsibilities  give 
them  a  special  concern  about  the  infinite 
demands  competing  for  satisfaction  from 
our  finite  revenues? 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  some  of  the 
economic  complexities  which  will  make 
any  experiment  with  voluntarism  a 
difficult  experiment  from  which  to  ex- 
tract the  sort  of  conclusions  one  needs 
to*  gage  the  long-nm  effectiveness  of 
voluntarism. 

There  is  another  kind  of  complexity 
that  Involves  matters  which  are.  if  any- 
thing, more  imponderable  than  the  vicis- 
situdes of  our  economic  life.  This  is  the 
international  situation. 

Obviously,  any  fair  and  practicable  test 
of  voluntarism  will  be  one  which  estab- 
lishes that  the  military,  operating  with- 
in realistic  budgetary  restraints,  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  civilian  employ- 
ment for  voluntary  manpower  imder 
various  conceivable  economic  conditions 
and  will  be  able  to  attract  the  necessary 
number  of  men.  But  various  complex 
judgments  must  be  made  before  we  can 
know  what  constitutes  the  "necessary" 
niunber  of  men. 

There  is  considerable  disagreement 
among  learned  and  sincere  American 
men  and  women  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  current  threat  to  national  security, 
and  the  likely  future  of  that  threat.  This 
is  not  a  subject  which  preoccupied  the 
Gates  Commission.  But  it  is  a  subject 
which  must  receive  the  intense  study  of 
this  body  before  we  legislate  on  the  mat- 
ter of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

I  admit  I  am  distressed  by  some  of  the 
premises  on  which  some  supporters  of 
an  all-volunteer  army  appear  to  be  rely- 
ing. In  my  judgment,  some  are  under- 
estimating the  scale  and  the  durability  of 
the  threat  to  our  national  security. 

Others.  Mr.  President — and  I  do  not 
include  any  Senators  in  this  category- 
seem  to  favor  quick  transition  to  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  because  they  ex- 
pect that  It  will  mean  a  significant  reduc- 


tion in  available  manpower.  These  per- 
sons favor  such  a  sharp  reduction  be- 
cause they  want  to  diminish  America's 
capacity  for  foreign  commitments.  They 
are  content  to  see  oiu-  capacity  for  flexi- 
ble response  evaporate.  They  are  content 
to  see  us  faced  with  a  stark  alternative 
in  every  kind  of  foreign  crisis — the 
choice  between  absolute  impotence  or  the 
use  of  a  high-level  force. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  one  thinks  of 
the  moral  and  strategic  wisdom  of  such 
thinking,  one  must  agree  that  such 
thinking  should  be  advanced  overtly,  and 
not  covertly,  through  the  medium  of 
support  for  voluntarism  in  military  man- 
power selection. 

There  is  one  other  important  inter- 
national consideration  that  is  relevant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
amendment.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
second  and  third  sections  of  this  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  a  mechanism  where- 
by the  President,  in  conjunction  with 
Congress,  can  reinstitute  conscription  in 
the  event  of  a  grave  national  crisis.  But 
is  it  not  likely  that  there  would  be  dan- 
gerous and  destabilizing  ramifications  of 
such  an  act  in  a  period  of  high  tension? 
Such  periods  of  high  tension  are  just 
the  sort  of  periods  in  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  might  want  to  have  access  to 
conscription,  but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  be  badly  aggravated  by  such 
an  Important  act  as  reinstituting  con- 
scription. In  fact,  is  it  not  likely  that 
in  times  of  high  international  tension 
the  act  of  reinstituting  conscription 
might  be  interpreted  by  a  nervous  an- 
tagonist as  an  act  tantamount  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war?  Again  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  a  scenario  of  the  gravest 
sort,  and  one  which  deserves  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  before  we  can 
have  a  fair  and  practicable  test  of  vol- 
untarism— Indeed,  before  we  can  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  would  con- 
stitute a  fair  and  practicable  test— we 
must  consider  one  additional  kind  of 
complexity.  Beyond  the  problem  of  vary- 
ing economic  conditions  and  budgetary 
restraints,  and  beyond  the  problem 
of  gaging  international  developments, 
there  Is  the  problem  of  the  shifting  at- 
titudes of  our  citizens  toward  the  mili- 
tary and  toward  the  idea  of  national 
service. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  accurate  to  say 
that  this  generation  of  young  people  is 
hostile  to  the  military.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  those  who  disdain  service  to  Amer- 
ica are  representative  of  this  generation. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  unwise  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  there  is  abroad  in  the 
land,  among  members  of  all  generations, 
and  not  insignificant  among  proponents 
of  an  all-volimteer  armed  force,  the  be- 
lief that  conscription  is  inherently  in- 
iquitous and  a  violation  of  the  13th 
amendment,  and  that  any  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  is 
morally  reprehensible. 

Being  cognizant  of  the  existence  of 
this  minority  doctrine  which  is  so  vocif- 
erously expressed — which  I  abhor  per- 
sonally to  the  greatest  extent  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so — we  must  take  two  pre- 
cautions. 

First,  we  must  try  to  gage  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  doctrine  is  spreading 
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and  might  become  capable  to  jeopardiz- 
ing voluntarism  in  the  long  run. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
reasons  for  supporting  something  are 
sometimes  as  important  as  the  factol 
supporting  it.  In  this  case,  we  must  rec- 
oSe  and  make  clear  that  our  support 
for  voluntarism  does  not  stem  from  the 
notion  that  military  service  is  dishonor- 
able in  America,  or  that  conscription  is 
always  wicked. 

We  can  best  make  these  judgments 
clear  through  the  sort  of  full  hearmgs 
and  debates  that  a  major  legislative  act 
deserves.  This  reinforces  my  belief  tl^t 
the  next  step  on  the  orderiy  route  to  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force  must  be  hear- 
ings before  the  appropriate  committee. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  three  things  will 
happen  with  regard  to  the  problem  of 
the  draft.  ^  _  ,.„^ 

First,  I  hope  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  hold  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  an  all-volunteer  army  at  tne 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Second,  I  hope  that  these  hearings 
will  be  guided  by  the  questions  raised 
by  the  Gates  Commission  report. jniat 
is  I  would  hope  they  would  give  critical 
examination  to  the  presuppositions- 
economic,  political,  and  moral— that  un- 
derlie that  report. 

Third  I  hope  that  the  hearings  will 
devote  special  attention  to  the  area 
which  is  the  most  in  need  of  careful 
scrutiny.  This  is  the  problem  of  devising 
a  safe  and  certain  mechanism  to  see  us 
through  the  transition  from  conscription 
to  voluntarism.  _..*•.» 

This  last  is  especiaUy  important,  Mr. 
President,  because  this  mechanism  wiU 
go  a  long  way  toward  determinmg  the 
long-term  success  of  voluntarism  as  ap- 
plied to  military  service. 

Fortunately  the  Senate  has  at  hand 
the  people  who  should  undertake  such  an 
investigation.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  only  Uie  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  equipped  by  commission 
and  experience  to  consider  this  maty"' 
and  to  make  its  recommendations  to  tne 

No  Member  of  this  body  is  more  com- 
petent at  taking  Uie  comprehensive  view 
of  the  Nation's  military  needs  than  is  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  .  I  tiiink  all  of  us 
would  feel  more  confident  of  the  ultimate 
wisdom  of  our  action  in  establishing  m 
all-volunteer  military  if  we  were  able  to 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  findings  gathered 
by  those  Senators  who  have  a  special 
commission  to  make  encompassing  con- 
siderations of  miUtary  needs— the  able 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. ,. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respectfully  direct  an  inquiry  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  we  can  expect 
hearings  to  be  held  on  this  matter  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  I  know  how 
burdened  tills  able  committee  is,  and  how 
diligent  all  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee are  in  dispatching  the  many  chores 
which  a  grateful  Nation  entrusts  to  them. 
Particulariy  do  I  know  and  understand 
how  diligent  and  burdened  with  work 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee IB.  I  also  know  that  it  is  impossible 


at  this  point  to  talk  in  terms  of  specific 
dates  for  such  occurrences. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  Mil- 
itary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  ex- 
pires next  year,  and  conscription— and 
alternatives  to  it— wUl  be  a  matter  of 
congressional  concern  at  that  time.  That 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  for  hear- 
ings to  be  held  concerning  the  problems 
and  prospects  of  an  all-volimteer  armed 
force.  I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  if  I  am  correct  in  inter- 
preting a  recent  statement  of  his — 2  days 
ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact— as  a  notice  that 
such  hearings  will  be  held  as  part  of  the 
comprehensive  review  of  military  man- 
power policies  that  must  take  place  next 
year  before  the  draft  law  expires? 

Mr    STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think 
he  has  made  one  of  the  finest  presenta- 
tions of  this  problem  and  one  of  the  best 
analyses  that  I  have  heard.  He  brought 
us  also  a  very  timely  speech  representing 
his  thoughts  on  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do.  I  think  he  has  correcUy  sized  up 
this  amendment.  We  do  not  condemn  the 
idea  of  the  amendment;  we  accept  the 
motives  of  the  sponsors.  But  the  Sena- 
tor's address  sizes  the  amendment  up  by 
saying  it  is  premature  to  bring  it  into 
being  now;  that  there  has  to  be  a  tran- 
sition, at  best;   and  that  we  have  to 
maintain  our  own  security.  I  think  the 
Senator  made  a  very  fine  and  well  rea- 
soned   speech.    I    know    the    Senators 
speech  will  have  Infiuence  on  those  who 
are  making  this  decision.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  taking  the  time  to  do  this  work 
and  to  make  his  address. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  question 
about  the  hearings  is  very  appropriate. 
I  went  into  some  detail  this  morning 
about  what  had  developed  with  respect  to 
this  problem  as  to  the  question  of  start- 
ing hearings  on  the  Selective  Service  Act 
which  expires  automatically  next  June 
30  and  also  on  the  matter  of  the  volun- 
teer army.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  started 
last  November  or  December  to  make  spe- 
cial arrangements  with  the  Selective 
Service  to  assemble  material  for  a  hear- 
ing. I  will  not  go  into  detail  again,  but 
we  have  not  had  any  of  the  records  of 
Selective  Service  here  for  sometime. 

I  said  today  we  have  very  definite  plans 
that  when  this  bill  leaves  the  fioor,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  conference  it  will  have 
to  go  through,  this  very  definitely  is  the 
next  order  of  business.  The  question  to 
be  considered  in  the  hearings  will  be 
renewal  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  and 
also  the  volunteer  army  concept,  because 
they  come  along  together. 

I  have  never  doubted  for  one  moment 
that  we  have  to  have  a  continuation  of 
selective  service  beyond  June  30.  I  have 
never  doubted  for  1  minute  that  we  have 
a  rather  sticky  subject  to  deal  with  In 
connection  with  the  hearings.  So  when 
we  start  we  must  be  weU  prepared  I 
contemplate  now  It  may  be  possible  for 
us  to  get  into  it  some  this  calendar  year. 
We  will  get  some  of  the  preliminary 
parts  of  the  hearing.  If  we  come  back 
into  session  following  the  November 
elections,  I  am  sure  we  will  get  into  a 
part  of  it.  Certainly  we  will  be  geared  to 
consider  It  as  Uie  first  order  of  business 
in  January.  I  know  it  must  be  done  be- 
cause of  the  expiration  of  the  Selective 


Service  Act.  It  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  our  committee  Is  able  to.  We  will  be 
ready.  We  will  have  our  staff  ready  and 
the  Selective  Service  staff  ready. 

The  administration  has  not  yet  sent 
us  a  bill  calling  for  it,  although  the  Pres- 
ident said  the  act  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tended. The  administration  has  not  put  a 
bUl  together  for  the  continuation  of  se- 
lective service  beyond  Jime  30,  although 
I  am  sure  it  will  do  so. 

So  the  matter  will  have  the  top  prior- 
ity of  all  our  hearings,  beginning  in  1971, 
if  not  before.  As  far  as  time  is  concerned, 
the  pending  bill  will  have  to  start  mov- 
ing soon.  I  am  mindful  that  we  must  get 
started  in  1970,  and  that  we  must  get  a 
bill  to  the  fioor  early  in  1971,  so  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time.  When  we  have 
hearings,  they  are  going  to  encompass 
the  voluntary  army,  for  one  thing,  defer- 
ments for  another,  and  all  the  other 
changes  that  the  report  has  suggested. 
Then  we  must  consider  the  practical  side 
of  a  volimteer  army.  That  is  Just  part  of 
the  bill.  The  money  item  is  Involved.  The 
lowest  estimate  of  cost  we  have  for  a 
voluntary  army  is  $4.3  billion  per  year. 
The  estimates  run  as  high  as  $17  billion. 
So  it  could  actually  be  from  $6  to  $8  bil- 
lion. So  more  than  one  change  is  in- 
volved in  that  measure,  and  they  all  must 

be  gone  into.  _.  ^  ,    i.. 

The  President  has  never  varied  in  his 
position  on  this  question.  He  has  never 
recommended  that  we  not  renew  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  He  knows  now  it 
must  be  renewed.  He  said  so  in  his  state- 
ment. 

The  Senator  may  have  heard  me  say 
this  morning  that  I  had  to  know  the 
position  of  the  White  House  before  the 
debate  started.  Very  clearly  and  »ic- 
cinctly,  this  amendment  is  not  favored. 
The  idea  of  a  volimteer  army  should  come 
not  before  the  Selective  Service  Act  is 
renewed,  but  after.  There  must  be  a 
transition.  There  must  be  consideration 
of  the  whole  matter. 

I  feel  I  have  completely  answered  the 
Senator's  question.  If  he  wants  to  ask 
some  other  phase  of  it.  I  shaU  be  glad 
to  answer  further. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  answer,  but  I  must  say  it  does  not  get 
entirely  to  the  matter  I  want  to  discuss. 
Let  me  say  first  I  have  no  empathy 
with  those  people  who  want  a  volunteer 
army  because  they  know  they  axe  not 
going  to  volunteer;  they  are  going  to 
leave  the  burden  to  somebody  else.  I 
saw  plenty  of  them  when  I  was  In  the 
Army  myself. 

I  am  convinced,  also,  that  there  is  a 
great  feeling  In  this  country— and  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  it— that  we  should 
move  toward  a  volunteer  army. 

I  construe  the  Senator's  remar^  as 
meaning  that  we  wiU  consider  the  draft 
bill  next  year,  and  it  looks  now  as  ii  « 
will  have  to  be  extended  in  some  way 
or  another,  but  that  the  matter  of  a 
voluntary  army  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  prime  hearings  and  a  determination 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 

It  occurs  to  me 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
interrupt  the  Senator  there? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  intend  to  give  fuU 
hearing  and  full  consideration  to  the 
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volunteer  army  concept  at  those  hear- 
ings. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  conjunction  with  the 

draft? 
Mr  STENNIS.  Yes,  in  conjunction  with 

the  draft.  To  that  extent  there  will  be 
hearings  on  each,  because  they  are  inter- 
woven. The  issue  has  been  drawn.  The 
proposal  is  up.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  made  recommenda- 
tions on  it.  I  would  not  attempt  to  ignore 

it. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  voting  in  the 
committee  will  come  out  or  what  the 
recommendations  will  be.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  can  say  we  must  renew  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  as  I  see  it,  as  long 
as  this  war  is  going  on,  and  perhaps  for 
some  time  after.  That  is  the  way  I  see  it. 
Second,  as  an  individual  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  might  see  it  strongly  enough 
to  put  some  provisions  in  the  bill  about 
a  volunteer  army,  to  be  implemented  or 
put  into  use  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, or  something  of  that  kind,  because, 
as  I  understand,  he  is  in  favor  of  a  tran- 
sition period  and  knows  it  is  necessary. 
That  is  the  way  we  will  get  to  it.  as 
I  see  it,  and  I  think  there  is  sentiment 
for  it.  .   ^ 

If  I  may  just  enlarge  on  this  pomt  a 
little,  a  Senator  said  to  me.  "Well,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  try  it.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  work  but.  at  the  proper  time,  it 
has  got  to  be  tried."  That  was  his  version. 
I  think  if  we  jumped  up  and  enacted 
a  half-baked  plan  here  for  a  volimteer 
army,  so-called,  and  there  was  an  in- 
creased cost  of  $4  billion  a  year,  all  of  it 
would  fail  and  we  would  have  to  junk  all 
of  it  except  the  pay  Increase,  and  we 
would  be  left  with  that. 

I  favor  an  increase.  I  like  the  idea 
especially  that  the  lower  grade  men 
should  get  more  pay.  But  I  think  It  mtist 
be  worked  in  and  tied  down.  It  will  not 
be  an  incidental  matter  to  the  volunteer 
army.  There  will  be  mutual  hearings. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Is  the  assurance  I 
wanted  to  hear  from  the  distinguished 
Senator,  because  I  believe  that,  either 
through  the  administration  or  through 
interested  Members  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  a  bill  or  bills  on  the  voluntary 
service  offered  next  year.  I  think  it  is  ab- 
solutely imperative  that  we  consider  it. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  my  friend — in  fact.  I  do  agree  with 
it — that  probably  we  are  going  to  have  to 
continue  the  conscription  law  next  year. 
To  me,  the  key  to  this  question  and  to 
the  achievement  of  the  possibility  of  a 
volunteer  army  is  study,  work,  and  testi- 
mony that  will  come  out  of  the  Sena- 
tor's committee.  This  is  what  will  permit 
us  to  make  an  orderly  and  successful 
transition  after  we  have  instituted  the 
voluntary  system. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  Just  say. 
"All  right,  next  May  we  are  starting  a 
voluntary  army.  As  of  the  1st  of  July, 
we  are  through  with  conscription."  I  just 
cannnot  imagine  anything  that  could 
possibly  leave  this  country  in  a  worse 
situation. 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  Ihat 
with  the  great  capability  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee— and  no  committee  of  the  Senate  htis 
a  more  capable  membership — we  could 
work  out  a  plan  which  would  Institute 
the  voluntary  system,  lading  it  over 


with  the  conscription  system.  Then  we 
could  be  sure  that  the  voluntary  plan  is 
workable  and  will  work,  and  in  that 
event,  we  will  not  be  leaving  our  country 
barehanded  in  its  defense  posture  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
expressed  it  weU.  IncidentaUy,  my  idea 
of  due  process  of  law  would  be  to  give 
this  voluntary  Army  plan  a  real  hearing, 
and  have  its  day  in  court,  and  let  the 
committee  actually  pass  on  its  merits. 
That  is  what  will  happen,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Second,  as  to  the  Senator's  speech,  I 
liked  very  much  that  part  wherein  he 
said  others  have  had  their  say.  and  the 
Gates  Commission  has  done  its  work,  but 
until  now  the  ones  who  have  the  real 
responsibility  of  passing  legislation  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  dig  into  this  thing, 
to  weigh  it  the  best  they  can,  and  render 
a  judgment  that  they  owe  to  the  people. 
That  can  only  be  done  with  hearings, 
as  the  Senator  pointed  out,  a  rep>ort,  com- 
petent staff  work,  and  then  competent 
debate.  I  could  not  agree,  here,  to  en- 
compass this  thing  within  4  or  6  hours 
of  debate.  I  knew  that  was  not  the  way 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  remarks.  His  remarks 
prompt  one  comment  about  commissions 
in  general. 

The  Chairman  of  that  particular  Com- 
mission has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for 
many  years.  I  have  only  the  highest  re- 
spect for  him.  as  I  did  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

But  also,  in  my  speech,  I  pointed  out 
that  that  Commission  did  not  primarily 
concern  itself  with  the  imcertainties  and 
vagaries  of  our  international  situation. 
In  addition,  another  significant  factor 
which  people  are  often  prone  to  forget 
about  commissions  is  that  they  are  re- 
sp>onsible  to  no  one.  They  are  respon- 
sible only  for  filing  a  report  which  evi- 
dences their  best  judgment.  They  do  not 
have  to  go  back  and  be  responsible  to 
people  who  elected  them,  as  do  Members 
of  Congress. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
wonderful  point  the  Senator  has  made. 
Their  mission  is  completed  when  they 
nie  their  report.  They  have  no  respon- 
sibility thereafter. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  appreciate  what 
they  have  done.  Mr.  Gates  was  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  as  the  Senator  has  stated. 
I  remember  he  also  served  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  a  while. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  When  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee spoke  to  the  Senate  on  August  18 
to  explain  his  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment, he  noted— page  29268  in  the 
Record — that  there  has  not  been  "one 
iota  of  a  recommendation  or  approval  of 
this  matter  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget"  and  that  there  are  many  ques- 
tions which  must  be  the  subject  of  com- 
mittee hearings.  He  also  said  this: 


proposal  at  the  time  we  consider  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft,  the  Selective  Service. 


But  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  also  warned  that  any 
action  undertaken  before  these  planned 
hearings  would  constitute  "an  abroga- 
tion of  our  legislative  responsibihty  and 
would  be  legislating  in  the  dark."  He  de- 
clared that  he  has  an  open  mind  on 
the  question  of  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force  and  that  he  was  anticipating  "ex- 
tensive hearings"  that  would  involve 
"hearing  witnesses  from  various 
sources." 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  an  all-vol- 
unteer armed  force  is  an  idea  whose  time 
is  coming.  It  has  not  come  yet.  I  will  co- 
operate virith  every  effort  to  bring  this 
universally  desired  institution  into  be- 
ing in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  naional  security  and  the  great 
interest  we  have  in  making  the  new  ap- 
proach to  national  service  a  success. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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I  t^hinic  everyone  realizes  that  there  must 
be  a  conslderaUon  of  the  aU-volunt«er  Army 


THE  HOUSE-PASSED  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT  MAY  END  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  WOMEN 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
14   1970.  the  Washington  Star  carried  a 
column  by   one   of   the   Nation's   most 
impartial  and  inteUigent  commentators, 
Richard  Wilson,  which  asserts  that  in 
approving  the  House-passed  equal  rights 
amendment  "the  House  of  Representa- 
tives went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  without  a  clear       j- 
idea  of  what  it  wiU  mean"  and  that       3 
"when  unnumbered  millions  of  women       '^ 
find  out  that  they  will  lose  privUeged 
status  so  that  their  militant  sisters  may 
claim      rights— and      responsibUities— 
equal  to  men.  they   may  not  be  very 

pleased."  ,        ,,  ^, 

Mr.  Wilson's  column  makes  highly 
pertinent  observations  concerning  this 
potentially  destructive  amendment  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  For  this  reason.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  article  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WoMXM's  Rights  Amendment  May  End 
Pbotection 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Reading  In  the  CongreBBlonal  Record  the 
hour  of  debate  devoted  to  the  so-caUed  wom- 
en's rights  amendment   Is  hard  going  but 
worth  it  for  one  reason. 

The  House  of  RepresentaUves  went  on 
record  lu  favor  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment without  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  It 
win  mean.  When  unnumbered  millions  at 
women  find  out  that  they  wUl  lose  privUeged 
status  so  that  their  mlUtant  sisters  may 
claim  rights — and  reeponsiblUtles — equal  to 
men.  they  may  not  be  very  pleased. 

The  woman  who  thinks  that  making  a 
home  and  raising  a  family  is  the  greatest 
career  to  which  «he  aspires,  and  wishes  to 
be  protected  In  what  she  considers  to  be  a 
noble  and  natural  role,  may  quite  conceiv- 
ably find  that  she  has  loet  some  of  thto 
protection. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  young  woman 
of  20  who  wishes  to  marry  and  settle  for 
a  long,  rewarding  life  with  chUdren  m  a 
comfortable  home.  Plrst.  she  may  be  sub- 
ject to  the  draft,  although  the  women  In 
Congress  assure  us  that  she  will  not  have 


to  flght  if  she  is  not  fitted  for  It.  Some  girls 
^   20   are    of   course,   quite   equal   to    the 
^do«  ^'mUltS  campaigning  as  they  so 
SrdemoSti^ln  the  spo.rt^  arena,  and 
Z^c  nf  them  can  shoot  straight,  too. 
^nce  r^ed^d  If  things  go  awry,  some 
yoSS  w'^n  rixay  And  themselv^able^ 
MV   alimony   to   a  wronged   husband^  The 
^por^lSlllty   for  the  financial   s"PP«f^ 
cWldren  may  lie  equally  upon  ^er  Instead 
«f  *)lelv  upon  a  wayward  husband. 
°'l??S'deSls   are  'mentioned    ^^J'^; 
tancy  and  deference  because  we  have  the 
^uran^e  of  Mrs.  Martha  Griffiths,  the  able 
^n^woman  who  accomplished  theam^ 
mg^^hour    feat    of    putting    acro«    an 
^endment  pending  for  47  J**",  that  30 
^mon  women  are  at  work  nowadays  and 
d^e  eauallty  more  than  protection. 

mffer^nces.  She' asserted  in  the  deba^  that 
separation  of  the  sexes  by  law  would  be  lor 
mdden  under  the  amendment  except  In  sit- 
nations  shown  to  be  necessary  because  of 
^^ov^iST^d  compelling  public  mter«t^ 
.•l»/^,.  Avnmnle  In  our  present  culture,  aae 
s2°d  •'thTr'^^gnltlon  o?  the  right  of  privacy 
would  justify  separate  rest  room  faculties  In 

^"^owevetTt'ms  to  be  admitted  on JOI 
sides  that  the  equal  rights  amendment  «^- 
es  hundreds  of  other  questions  in  many 
I^ates  concerning  famUy  rela"^^*^^'; 
vorce.  separation,  alimony,  age  of  f«^*- 
^lt;ry  service.  chUd  custody  bastardy,  -^^e 
contention  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly  that 
?^«  ^ual  rlKhts  amendment  releases  men 
i^mTle  faimy  ^  public  responsibUities 
JhaT^lety^'t^Uonally  imposed  upon 

them  and  not  upon  ^off*",.  .^„  „-,^  of 
An  overwhelming  majority  °^^«^^«  .^°"ff^ 
Representatives  set  aside  these  doubts,  raised 
mcwentaily  by  orthodox  liberals.  largeOy  out 
S  the  conviction  that  women  are  cUscrim- 
mat^  S^t  in  employment.  This  !«*•"«>«- 
^?aWy^rue  and  women  are  unjustly  discrim- 
inated against  in  other  way^. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  dismisses  the  id**  *^'  ^r 
real  protection  wUl  be  lost  to  w°men  but  her 
opposition  raised  a  great  many  telli°«  P°^*^^ 
which  were  not  explored  In  debate  nor  'rwe 
uTey  the  subject  of  prior  hearings  m  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Tndielarv 

The  amendment  was  passed  over  Judlc»«^ 
Ch^innan  Emanuel  CeUer's  Pl«a,to  w^t  un- 
tu  after  hearings  he  had  scheduled  in  Sep 
tember  It  can  readUy  be  understood  that  the 
women^s  rights  advocates  placed  no  trust  In 
Celler-s  plea  since  in  all  the  years  he  has  been 
cha"i^  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  he  has 
^n  \^oved  by  contmuous  pressure  for 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

T^e  House  acted,  and  presumably  the  Sen- 
ate Irill  act  also  under  heavy  pressure  from 
womb's  organizations  who  desired  this  "Mag- 
"^^ha^a^ln  tribute  to  the  60th  annlveisary 
of  women's  suflrage. 

But  much  more  «««>«, ^,^J^,r'!?tSX 
this  simple  amendment  than  it  actuauy 
'prom^.  Other  enactmenU  'U^rat^'  w^- 
en  without  sacrificing  their  protection.  The 
D?udent  woi^  wUl  wish  her  state  legislature 
?o  tSe  a  long  look  at  this  deceptlveamend- 
ment  when  the  ratifying  Pro^''^^.^^  " 
was  designed  by  men  to  get  women  s  votes 
nearly  a  half  century  ago. 


craft  missUes,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
Srch.  development,  t*«t,  an^  ^^jl^I 
atlon  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  <»  PJf; 
Scribe  the  authorized  Pe'^'^^  ^g^^ 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re^rve 
SiSonent  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    813 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business?       ,^   _.         ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  amendment  pending  at  the  present 

"^r.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
UP  Amendment  No.  813.    ^^^__^      _._ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  vrtll  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows. 

on  page  19.  after  the  period  In  line  8, 
m«.rt  thrfouowlng:  "None  of  the  fundsap^ 
^priated  to  or  for  the  use  of  >^e  ^'^ 
Forces  of  the  United  States  may  be  ^J^ 
Se^urpose  of  paying  any  o'-^rs^^,"^!^- 
fl^ce  pe^dlem  allowance,  or  any  other  addl- 
tion 'tTt^  regular  base  pay  of  any  i^rson 
S^lng  wltti^e  free  world  forces  In  South 
VlSn  jTthe  amount  of  such  paj^ent 
wouldbe  greater  than  the  amount  of  sj^lal 
^y  authorized  to  be  paid,  for  an  equivalent 
SIhoh  of  service  to  members  of  the  Armed 
5SS  ?f  ^eviaZa  States  (under  section 
^r^  tttle  37.  united  Stat«  Code)  ser^ 
to  Vietnam  or  in  any  other  hosttle  fire  area. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROWII- 
aSoNS  FOR  MILITARY  PROCTOE- 
SSt    AND    OTHER    PURPOSES 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
siSati^To?  the  bUl  (H-R^l-^l")  u, 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fte- 
cal  year  1971  for  procurement  of  air- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  there  is  a  1-hour 
limitation  as  to  the  time  on  this  amend- 
s' IS  be  equally  <iivided  between^the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes.  *  ,,  .„ 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
eive  fair  and  equal  treatment  to  Amer- 
SJ^  s^cemen  in  Vietnam.  It  would 
pThibU  the  payment  of  special  overseas 
allowances   to   Thai   or   other   foreign 
fortS  ^Vietnam,  financed  through  the 
Ktoent  S  Defense  budget,  at  a  rate 
S^S^rthan  the  combat  pay  allowed 
S^erican    servicemen    Afhting    there 
whpn   the   GrifBn   amendment   to   the 
SSTtSry  ilS^was  being  considered 
rSTse^te.  I  stated  that  I  intended 
to  introduce  such  an  amendment  to  the 
first  appropriate  bill. 

The  record  of  the  Symington  su^m- 
mitS  mStes  clear  that  neither  South 
KorS,  ThaUand  or  the  PhHippm^ 
woid  have  sent  troops  to  South  Viet- 
Sm  if  there  had  not  been  assurance 
SS  the  United  States  would  provide 
Sds  2  that  individual  soldiers  c^^ 
eet  double  or  more  their  reguaar 
KariMlus  American-style  FX  priv- 
SeJSr  they  "volunteered"  to  go. 
^ISTer.  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines 
the   soldiers   got  that  extra   money  is 

^"SHofSy  Chance  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  required  key  Portions  of 
thrnegotiaUons  with  these  countries  to 
be  kept  secret  by  insisting  that  tois  in- 
for^tion  be  deleted  from  the  Record 
c?^d  for  publication.  The  real  story  of 
Sie^  of  mercenary  forces  in  South 
^Itnam  is  a  dubious  practice  in  our  al- 
^SS^otted  record  of  PO^icymaWng  to 
STwar.  The  argument  which  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  used  for  keeping  toe 
Sus  of  these  special  payments  se- 


cret^-a  secrecy  which  the  Symington 
subcommittee  has  not  been  able  to  get 
reversed— is  that  if  the  forces  of  one  al- 
JSd  SaSon  knew  what  the  United  Stat^ 
was  paytog  the  forces  of  another  aUied 
SSion,   there   would   be   Je^ousy   and 
bickertog.    Before    I    had   studied    the 
tables  of  the  allowances  Paid.th^  sol- 
diers by  our  taxpayers,  I  was  inclined  to 
accept  that  argument.  But  after  I  com- 
pared the  results  with  the  combat  pay 
we  give  our  own  brave  men  in  Vietna^ 
I  now  wonder  if  the  secrecy  on  th^ 
figures  was  not  imposed  to  keep  these 
facts  from  our  own  GI's. 

How  many  of  our  citizens  know  that 
for  American  troops  sent  to  Vietnam  the 
highest  monthly  special  combat  ^ow- 
ance  is  $65  no  matter  what  their  rwjt? 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
payk  twice  as  much  combat  pay.  or  more, 
to  Thai  and  Korean  officers  m  Vietnam 
ftp  it  nays  to  our  own  men,  who  actually 
^o  mS'oTthe  heavy  flghth^.!^ 
potot  out,  for  example,  that  a  Th^ 
Ueutenant  serving  to  Vietnam  gets  $120 
a  Sh  from  the  United  Stat«  and 
only  $50  a  month  to  base  pay  from  his 
own  country.  . 

Senators    should    reahze    that    the 
United  States  pays  an  annual  overs»8 
allowance  to  a  Thai  Ueutenant  general 
nearly  seven  times  larger  than  the  al- 
lowance it  pays  to  an  American  genend 
of  equivalent  rank-$5.400as  wmpared 
to  $780  for  the  American.  The  Thai  Ueu- 
tenant general's  annual  aUowance,  P^d 
by  the  united  States  is  41  times  the 
$130  annual  per  capita  GNP  of  Thailand, 
n  an  American  Ueutenant  general  were 
to    receive    an    overseas   allowance    41 
times  as  large  as  the  annual  i^r  wjto 
GNP  of  the  United  States.  $3,670    his 
annual    overseas    aUowance    woiJd    be 
$150  470.  I  have  never  heard  a  satlsiac- 
tory 'answer  as  to  why  these  extra  large 
SSwances  should  be  paid  by  the  Um^ 
States  when  it  is  the  security  of  Thai- 
land and  South  Korea  that  is  more  ^- 
rectly  affected.  They  are  paid,  of  course^ 
because  that  was  the  only  way  we  could 
get  these  soldiers  to  Vietnam-thus  ^- 
^dtog  "proof"    to  the  worid,  of  a  sort, 
that  this  was  not  reaUy  an  American, 
but  an  Asian,  war. 

This  system  leads  to  distortion  of  botii 
the  recipients  and  our  own  values.  The 
American  people  for  years— unaware  of 
the  existence  of  these  bonus^were 
continuaUy  told  by  their  leaders  that  toe 
free  world  forces  to  Vietnam  represented 
recognition  that  aU  Asian  nations  had  a 
stake  to  toe  outcome  to  Vietnam.  'That 
stake— it  now  turns  out— was  in  i^ 
part  money.  I  beUeve  such  special  treat- 
ment should  be  stopped  now  and  pre- 
vented to  toe  future. 

But  beyond  toese  facts  toere  is  mas- 
sive self-deception  of  seeking  to  fool  our- 
selves tiiat  toese  aUowances  only  permit 
countries  such  as  ThaUand  South  Korea 
and  toe  PhiUpptoes  to  do  what  they 
otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  do  Our 
poUcymakers  have  forgotten  toat  it  waa 
money  toat  brought  toem  mto  toe  batUe 
in  toe  first  place  and  toey  look  upon  thdr 
^nce  as  a  voluntary  aUied  effort  to 
S3St^)mmunism.  IWs  ktod  of  misoon- 
Jeption  colors  aU  our  thinking  and  to- 
Sbite  toe  making  of  poUcies  which  are 


the  voluntary  system,  lappmg  n.  uvci 
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truly  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
we  stop  making  mercenaries  out  of  allies 
and  allies  out  of  mercenaries.  The  time 
has  come  to  stop  the  practice  of  making 
it  profitable  for  countries  to  send  troops 
to  fight  wars  we  believe  should  be  fought 
in  order  to  protect  their  countries.  We 
must  prevent  our  money  from  distort- 
ing the  ability  of  countries  to  determine 
their  own  national  interests.  We  must 
stop  deceiving  ourselves  as  to  what  our 
own  interests  are  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  should  be 
to  treat  these  U.S.-flnanced  forces  no 
better  than  we  treat  our  own  GI's  for 
purposes  of  combat  pay.  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  vote  to  end  this  kind  of  dis- 
crimination against  our  servicemen  and 
that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  by  coincidence.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  Augiist  14  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  addressed 
to  me.  from  an  American  serviceman  in 
Vietnam.  It  happens  to  pertain  to  this 
subject,  although  the  writer  mentions 
some  other  matters.  I  will  read  part  of 
it.  I  may  say  that  I  have  the  complete 
letter  here,  with  the  writer "s  name.  I  will 
omit  his  name,  but  if  any  Senator  wishes 
to  see  his  name,  it  is  available.  He  writes: 

The  exorbitant  salaries  paid  to  civilians, 
the  black  market,  and  the  military  preoccu- 
pation with  kill  ratios  are  all  weU  known 
hypocrisies.  It  is  not  unusual  for  U.S.  Oot- 
ernment  agencies  to  pay  $3,000  per  month 
for  a  4  bedroom  house  In  Saigon,  and  so 
on  ...  I  thought  I'd  heard  it  all  .  .  .  but 
this  Is  a  land  of  incredible  happenings.  I 
recently  learned  that  the  50,000  Korean 
soldiers  stationed  in  Vietnam  are  on  full 
salary  parity  with  Cr.S.  troops.  That  a  Korean 
Major,  for  example,  receives  the  same  salary 
as  a  U.S.  Major.  However,  there  is  cne  ex- 
ception, and  that  is — the  Koreans  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  their  food  at  an  organized 
mess,  whereas  we  do.  I  find  this  almoet 
beyond  belief  in  that  the  tJ.S.  and  Korean 
economies  are  on  such  vastly  different  levels. 
And  then  we  wonder  why  the  Koreans,  with 
all  this  extra  cash  are  so  heavily  engaged  in 
the  black  market.  The  Thais  are  equally  In- 
volved In  the  black  market  .  .  .  the  standing 
joke  over  here  ts  "the  only  way  youll  get 
the  Thais  to  fight  Is  to  put  a  PX  between  the 
VC  and  them." 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  history  of  South- 
east Asia  must  certainly  know  that  It  Is 
pure  folly  to  expect  these  traditional  en- 
emies to  rescue  each  other  .  .  .  however  no 
doubt  they  will  do  it  if  the  pric«  Is  right! 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
aspects  of  this  matter.  I  had  thought  that 
perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  see  the  wisdom  of  this  amendment. 
I  wish  to  put  one  or  two  other  things 
in  the  Rscokd. 

I  asked  the  Etepartment  of  State 
whether  congressional  approval  was 
sought  or  received  for  the  rates  agreed 
upon  with  either  or  both  countries — that 
Is,  Thailand  or  Korea.  Their  reply  stated 
that  congressional  approval  for  the  si>e- 
cific  allowance  rates  was  neither  sought 
nor  given,  which  again  highlights  the 
freedom  which  the  Executive  believes  it 
has  to  make  agreements  committing  this 
country  to  the  expenditure  of  very  large  i 
sums  of  money  in  payment  to  other 
countries,  either  for  base  rights,  as  in 


some  other  countries,  or,  as  in  this  case, 
for  the  hire  of  their  soldiers  to  fight  in 
Vietnam. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this  de- 
ception was  originally  imposed  upon  the 
American  people  and  the  world  primarily 
because  of  an  effort  by  the  preceding 
administration — and  I  may  say  that  all 
these  agreements  to  which  I  refer  were 
made  by  the  previous  administration  and 
not  by  the  present  administration — to 
persuade  the  American  people  and  others 
that  these  Asian  coimtries  were  so  de- 
voted to  our  interests,  and  so  committed 
to  our  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia,  that 
they  voluntarily  offered  their  services. 
Prom  the  record  itself,  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case. 

So  I  hope  that  this  matter  can  now  be 
resolved  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  would  simply  say  that 
American  combat  soldiers  should  receive 
as  much  as  foreign  combat  soldiers;  or, 
the  reverse,  that  we  should  not  continue 
to  pay  any  foreign  soldiers  a  higher 
combat  allowance  them  we  pay  our  own 
soldiers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  I  used  in  a  former  statement  which 
outlines  in  detail  the  monthly  base  pay 
and  quarters  allowance  pay  by  the 
Philippines,  the  monthly  per  diem  and 
overseas  allowances  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  Philippine  soldiers,  the  same 
for  Thailand,  and  the  same  for  UJS. 
soldiers,  as  well  as  a  table  comparing  the 
annual  overseas  allowances  paid  to  U.S. 
soldiers  and  to  Thai  soldiers  in  terms  of 
the  respective  annual  per  capita  gross 
national  product. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PHILIPPINE  FORCES  SENT  TO  VIETNAM! 


Monthly 

base  pay 

and 

quarters 

allowancK 

paid  by 


Monthly 

per  diem 

and 

overseas 

allowances 

paid  liy 


Philippines  United  States 


Monthly 
Total 


Briiadier  leneral $305  $210  $515 

Colonel 235  195  430 

Lieutenant  colonat 195  180  375 

Major 153  165  318 

Captain 125  150  275 

1st  lieutenant 102  135  237 

2d  lieutenant 90  120  210 

Master  sergeant S3  76  129 


Monthly 

Monthly 

base  pay 

per  dtem 

and 

and 

quarters 

overseas 

allowances 

allowances 

paid  by 

paid  by 

Philippines  United  States 


Monthly 
total 


Sergeant  1st  class S3  45  98 

Corporal 43  36  79 

Private  1st  class/private.  43  33  76 


■  The  average  monthly  per  capita  Philippine  income  is  $16.67. 


THAI  FORCES  IN  VIETNAM' 


Monthly 
base  pay 

paid  by 
Thailand 


Monthly 

overseas 

allowance 

paid  by 

United 

Slates 


Monthly 
total 


Lieutenant  general |370  $450  $(20 

Majorgeneral 330  390  720 

Specialcolonel 240  330  570 

Colonel 190  30O  490 

Lieutenant  colonel 140  240  380 

Major 98  ISO  278 

Captain 70  150  220 

Ueutenant 50  120  170 

Master  sergeant 48  69  117 

Sergeant 38  60  98 

Corporal 33  SO  83 

Lance  corporal 30  4S  75 

Private 26  39  65 


>  The  average  monthly  per  capita  Thai  income  is  $13.92. 

Note:  Quarters  and  rations  paid  by  United  States  lor  both 
Thai  and  Philippine  forces. 

Source:  Department  of  Defense. 


U.S.  PAY  AND  OVERSEAS  ALLOWANCES! 


Monthly 

Worthly 

average 

overseas 

base 

allow-        M 

pay: 

ances> 

Lieutenant  general $2,426.70  $65.00 

Majorgeneral 2.180.20  65.00 

CohmeL 1.425.30  65.00 

Lieutenant  colonel 1.209.30  65.00 

Major 962.40  65.00 

Captain 870.00  65.00 

1st  lieatenant. 731.40  65.00 

Master  sergeant (E-9) 903.60  22.50 

Sergeant  (E  5) 395.40  16.00 

Corporal  <E-4) 330.60  13.00 

Private  (E-1) 124.50  8.00 


Monthly 
total 


$2,491.70 

2. 245. 20 

1.490.30 

1.274.30 

1,027.40 

935.00 

796.40 

926. 10 

411.40 

343.60 

132.  50 


■  The  average  monthly  per  capita  U.S.  income  is  $235.08. 

'  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  paid  according  to  the  number  ot  years 
of  service  they  have  accumulated.  Thus  there  is  a  varying  pay 
scale  within  each  rank.  The  above  figures  were  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  based  on  the  average  number  of  years  a 
person  has  served  when  he  attains  the  given  rank. 

'  In  addition  to  the  above  amounts,  which  represent  an 
alkiwance  for  "combat  pay,"  the  salaries  ot  enlisted  men 
serving  in  Vietnam  are  exempt  from  income  tax  and  officers' 
salaries  are  exempt  up  to  $500. 


Thai  forces  in  Vietnam 


U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam 


Rtnk 


Annual 

overseas 

allowances 

paid  by 

UnitedStatEs 


Exceeds  the 

annual  per 

capita  GNP 

ot  Thailand 

($130)  (times) 


Annual 

overseas 

alkiwances 

paid  by 

United  States  > 


Annual  overseas 

allowances 

U.S.  forces 

would  receive  ■ 


LiMtenant  Gtntral $5,400 

Major  General 4,WI 

Colonel 3,800 

Lieutenant  Cok)nel 2,M0 

Major 2,160 

Captain 1,800 

Lieutenant 1,448 

Master  Sergeant S2B 

Sergeant 720 

Corporal ^ (00 

Private 48( 


41 
36 

11 

6 

5 


$780 
7(0 
7(0 
7(0 
780 
7(0 
780 
270 
192 
156 
96 


$150,470 
132. 120 
100,925 
80, 740 
60. 550 
51.380 
40,370 
22. 020 
18.350 
16,515 
12,845 


I  In  addition  to  the  above  amounts  which  represent  an  allowance  for  "combat  pay,"  ttte  salaries  of  enlisted  men  serving  in  Viet- 
nam are  exempt  from  Income  ta<  and  officers'  salaries  are  exempt  up  to  $500. 
>  If  paid  in  same  ratio  to  annual  per  capita  GNP  of  the  United  States  ($3,670)  as  Thais  are  paid. 

ftate.— Figures  in  columns  1  and  3  are  from  Defense  Department  Figures  in  columns  2  and  4  are  arrived  at  by  relating  the  Defense 
Department  figures  to  tlie  Miual  per  capita  gross  national  product  of  the  United  States  and  Thailand.  The  GNP  figures  used  are  from 
the  World  Bank  Atlas  1968  and  are  for  the  year  1967,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  accurate  figures  are  available. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  and  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  some  questions  during 
that  time. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  related— I  ask  him 
whether  this  is  a  correct  statement  of 
the  facts— that  certain  military  men  of 
these  Asiatic  countries  are  fighting  with 
us  and  the  South  Vietnamese;  that  we 
are  paying  the  compensation  to  which 
this  amendment  relates,  the  additional 
pay  they  get  for  fighting  away  from 
home  and  hostile  pay;  and  that  we  are 
footing  the  bill  under  an  agreement  that 
was  made  by  the  State  Department.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  They  were  made  by 
the  previous  administration,  and  I  think 
negotiated  by  the  State  Department  with 
military  advice,  I  assume. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  state,  further,  that  it 
is  a  fact,  as  the  Senator  has  found  it  to 
be  and  as  we  have  found  it  to  be,  that 
some  members  of  the  military  in  this 
special  kind  of  pay  receive  a  greater  al- 
lowance than  our  own  men  receive  for 
what  we  call  hostile  pay. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  hostUe,  combat, 
or  overseas  pay.  They  all  mean  the  same 
thing. 

Mr  STENNIS.  There  is  overseas  pay, 
and  there  is  hostile  pay.  also.  In  some 
instances,  however.  It  is  not  greater  but 
less  I  mean  that  some  of  the  troops  from 
other  countries  do  not  receive  more  than 
our  men,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  to 
which  ones  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Some  of  the  difference 
in  the  ranks.  I  think  that  is  a  fact.  The 
Senator's  amendment  just  relates  to 
those  who  receive  more  than  our  men 
receive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  In 
effect,  it  says  that  more  overseas  or  com- 
bat pay  should  not  be  paid  to  a  foreign 
soldier  than  is  paid  to  an  American  sol- 
dier. That  is  the  simple  substance  of  It. 
Mr  STENNIS.  If  I  may  relate  myself, 
it  Is  true,  though,  that  we  have  con- 
siderable numbers  over  that,  who  are 
carrying  on  and  fighting  our  part  of  the 
battle  in  South  Vietnam.  Of  course,  I 
personally  think  it  is  as  much  their  prob- 
lem as  it  is  ours.  But  we  are  the  ones  in 
there  and  we  induced  them  to  come  in. 
Of  course,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica must  always  redeem  its  promises  and 
live  up  to  its  word.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  we  will  nm  into  in  trying  to  get 
some  adjustment  of  this  matter,  but  I 
am  impressed  with  it  and  if  some  adjust- 
ment can  be  made  consistent  with  our 
honor  and  our  promise,  I  should  like  to 
see  it  done.  We  do  not  want  to  abrogate 
a  contract  or  a  firm  agreement.  In  con- 
ference, we  might  be  able  to  work  some- 
thing out  that  would  take  care  of  the 
present  and  certainly  control  any  new 
arrangement.  With  that  understanding, 
I  accept  the  Senators  amendment  in  its 
full  impact.  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
it  to  conference  and  make  a  real  effort 
to  get  an  adjustment  of  it  and  see  what 
the  House's  viewpoint  of  it  is. 


The  Department  of  Defense  opposes 
the  amendment.  We  have  the  Viet- 
namization  program  going,  as  well  as 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  program 
going  on.  We  do  not  want  to  curtail  that 
or  drasticfiilly  interfere  with  it,  but  I 
think  within  the  limits  of  the  discretion 
we  have  in  this  matter,  that  we  should 
do  something  about  it  and  I  am  willing 
to  take  this  matter  to  conference  and 
make  a  real  effort  to  get  some  kind  of 
adjustment  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  other  members  from  our  com- 
mittee, including  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  cer- 
tainly find  nothing  wrong  with  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pose a  question  or  two  to  either  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee or  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, which  they  could  answer. 

Would  it  be  improper  to  ask  either 
the  State  Department  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  make  reports  regu- 
larly on  payments  to  foreign  troops? 

I  was  in  Bangkok  the  night  the  Thais 
decided  to  send  some  troops  over  there 
and  we  had  a  long  discussion  about  it. 
But  this  never  entered  into  it.  It  has 
come  as  a  complete  surprise  to  me.  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  should 
be  entitled  to  receive  such  reports,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  proper  or  not 
to  ask. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  I  respond  to 
that?  The  Symington  subcommittee  had 
a  difiBcult  time  getting  this  informa- 
tion even  in  executive  session.  At  first, 
the  State  Department  refused  to  produce 
what  we  call  the  Brown  letter,  which  is 
the  basic  agreement,  the  secret  agree- 
ment, on  Korea.  We  had  a  terrible  hassle 
with  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand 
because  he  said  that  it  would  embarrass 
the  Thais  if  he  even  talked  to  the  com- 
mittee in  secret  session.  When  he  said 
that,  we  adjourned  the  committee  meet- 
ing. I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  finally  they  came  and 
most  reluctantly  gave  us  this  informa- 
tion. This  information  about  what  we  pay 
the  Thais  to  go  to  Vietnam  is  taken  from 
those  hearings. 

The  Senator  says  should  we  receive 
periodic  reports.  My  goodness,  it  took 
6  months  to  get  this  one  report.  I  would 
like  to  see  my  amendment  applied  to 
existing  agreements,  but  the  press  re- 
ports that  we  are  presently  negotiating, 
if  we  have  not  already  agreed,  to  pay  an 
additional  5,000  Thai  troops  to  fight  in 
Cambodia.  I  assiune — they  do  not  tell 
us— that  this  is  probably  under  a  similar 
arrangement.  It  makes  it  much  more 
profitable  for  the  Thais  to  go  to  Vietnam 
than  to  stay  at  home.  It  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  people  in  ThaUand  as 
to  who  is  allowed  to  go  to  Vietnam  in 
order  to  enjoy  this  high  pay.  We  aUowed 
the  Koreans  to  come  down  with  nothing 
but  one  duffle  bag  and  to  take  away  one 
ton— that  Is  right— one  ton— here  is  the 
actual  phraseology : 

Each    Korean   miUtary   person   returning 
from  his  tovir  of  duty  in  Vietnam  is  granted 


a  whole  package  allowance  of  one  measxire- 
ment  ton.  40  cubic  feet  of  cargo. 

Then  they  list  what  they  get  to  bring 
back:  TV  sets;  American  beer;  Ameri- 
(5an  cigarettes;  C  rations;  phonographs; 
and  American  electronics. 

This  Vietnam  service  is  very  profitable 
for  them.  We  know  when  we  hear  that 
these  people  want  us  to  fight  on  to  vic- 
tory, and  so  forth,  that  their  judgment 
has  been  distorted  because  we  pay  them 
so  well.  It  is  a  commonsense  matter  that 
these  excessive  payments  should  not  be 
continued.  The  relationship  between 
what  we  pay  them  and  their  own  stand- 
ard of  living  is  out  of  all  proportion.  If 
we  paid  our  lieutenant  generals  the  same 
percentage  of  oiu-  annual  per  capita 
GNP  that  we  pay  the  Thais  in  terms  of 
their  GNP,  ova:  generals  would  receive 
something  like  $150,000  a  year  additional 
payment  for  combat  duty. 

Mr.  CJOLDWATER.  Let  me  propose  an- 
other quesrtion 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  answer  bnefly 

that  question 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  had  another  one 
to  ask. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Commenting  on 
this  pay  business,  I  was  reading  some 
history  the  other  night,  that  Roman  sol- 
diers were  pafd  the  equivalent  of  $10,000 
In  1946  dollars.  Thus,  high  pay  for 
troops  is  not  confined  to  our  period. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, what  was  the  reason  the  State 
Department  gave  him,  that  this  material 
had  to  be  classified,  and  If  so,  why  should 
It  be  classified? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  main  reason 
was,  they  agreed  with  Thailand  at  the 
time  that  they  would  keep  it  secret.  That 
was  the  main  reason.  They  have  used 
this  secrecy  agreement  several  times  on 
matters  of  this  kind.  One  statement 
about  it— I  am  not  sure  they  made  it^- 
but  in  the  course  of  discussion,  I  asked 
them  about  It;  was  it  not  a  fact  that  they 
did  not  want  to  reveal  the  Brown  letter 
because  it  would  make  the  Philippines 
jealous  of  what  we  were  paying  the 
Korean  forces,  because  it  was  more  than 
was  paid  to  the  Philippines,  and  there- 
fore oould  not  enter  Into  it?  The  Phil- 
ippine case  is  different,  because  the  GAO 
reported  it  had  been  unable  to  trace  the 
money  or  to  learn  whether  the  troops  ac- 
tually received  it.  Our  understanding  was 
that  they  would  receive  It,  but  the  GAO 
says  they  do  not  know  whether  they  re- 
ceived it  or  not. 

Mr  <30LDWATER.  They  are  faced 
with  the  same  problem  that  we  Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  faced  with,  through 
the  required  publishing  of  the  pay  we 
give  to  each  of  our  Members,  which  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  control  pay.  May- 
be that  Is  the  reason  they  do  not  want 
to  bring  the  reports  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  public.  But 
the  foreign  governments  did  not  want 
these  agreements  to  be  public.  Further- 
more, they  like  to  have  us  imagine  that 
they  are  doing  this  out  of  their  allegiance 
to  this  country,  being  good  friends  of 
ours.  Not  only  do  they  get  this  combat 
pay,  but  other  pay  as  well,  for  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  in  addl- 
ticm.  Korea  has  been  getting  $200  to  $250 
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million  a  year.  These  allowances  are  only 
part  of  it.  Of  course,  we  also  transport 
them,  set  iip  special  communication  sys- 
tems for  them,  and  do  a  lot  of  other 
things  in  addition  to  paying  their  allow- 
ances. However,  my  amendment  goes 
only  to  the  pay  of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  3TENNIS.  F^irther  to  answer  the 
Senator's  quesUon,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  does  get  a  report  quarterly 
on  the  expenditxires  of  money  in  this  bill, 
including  what  is  spent  in  the  different 
countries,  but  there  is  no  itemization  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Yes:  we  could  require  a  report  on  that 
item.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  matter  does 
not  come  imder  the  surveillance  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  State 
Department  does  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  This  money  comes 
out  of  the  bill,  as  I  imderstand  it.  Yes; 
the  State  Department  was  negotiator  and 
they  made  the  arrangements,  but  it  is 
money  that  is  authorized  in  this  bill  for 
military  aid  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Might  I  ask.  how 
is  it  itemized? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  $2.5  billion.  It  was 
not  itemized  at  all  as  to  items  of  this 
kind.  They  give  us  a  report  quarterly  for 
the  sum  in  each  country.  But  it  is  not 
itemized  as  being  so  much  for  military 
pay. 

I  want  to  do  something  about  this.  But 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have 
agreements  here  and  that  we  are  with- 
drawing. I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
go  in  there  with  a  meat  ax  and  just  go 
to  chopping  things  up.  The  agreements 
have  already  been  made. 

I  think  the  Senator  agrees  whole- 
heartedly with  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  there 
apparently  is  a  new  agreement  with 
Thailand.  The  Senator  agrees.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  I  am  quite  sure,  could 
stop  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
these  past  agreements  were  secret.  Cer- 
tainly we  did  not  approve  of  them.  The 
practice  is  anything  but  in  the  spirit  of 
the  national  commitments,  resolutions. 
I  point  out  that  not  only  did  Congress 
not  receive  these  agreements,  but  not 
even  the  committee  received  them.  I 
think  the  report  from  the  GAO  makes 
it  very  clear  that  the  reports  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  received  were  not 
complete. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  were  not 
itemized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  were  not 
complete.  If  the  Senator  would  allow 
me  to  continue,  with  regard  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. I  will  read  a  part  of  the  GAO 
report  on  the  Philippines  which  has  been 
declassified.  It  says: 

In  accordance  with  section  401(b)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  8&-367  and  section  640(b)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  8fr-687.  which  authorized  the  sup- 
port of  the  Free  World  Military  Aaslstance 
Forces  In  Vietnam  with  military  approprty 
tlon  funds,  DOD  submitted  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  the  estimated  value. 
by  country,  of  such  support  based  on 
actual  or  estimated  obligations  for  material 
contracts  and  services.  The  total  cost  for 
this  support  reported  for  the  Philippines 
from   fiscal   year   1966   through  the  second 


quarter  of  fiscal  year  1970,  when  PHILCAa 
redeployed  from  Vietnam,  was  $17  million,  or 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  support  coets 
Incurred.  This  variance  appeared  to  be  caused 
by  the  fact  that  DOD  reports  apparently  In- 
cluded only  personnel  and  operations  and 
malntenimce  costs  associated  with  PHUiOAQ 
but  excluded  the  coet  of  equipment. 

In  other  words,  it  was  not  complete. 
I  continue  to  read: 

A  recapitulation  of  PHILCAO-related  coet 
data,  by  source,  foUows: 

MiUion 

DOD  budget  data— —     •M.B 

Reported  by  DOD  to  the  Congress —       17. 8 

There  is  quite  a  discrepancy  In  the 
amount  reported. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  was  aware  of 
this.  I  know  we  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  want? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  President  Nixon's 
Vietnamese  program  is  progressing  nice- 
ly. We  have  withdrawn  100.000  troops. 
The  aimouncement  has  been  made  of 
the  withdrawal  of  150,000  additional 
troops. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  if  our  Gov- 
ernment reneges  on  its  agreements  with 
these  free  world  countries  whether  they 
will  allow  their  troops  to  remain. 

If  they  do  not  allow  their  troops  to 
remain,  then  we,  the  United  States,  may 
be  forced  to  cancel  the  withdrawal  of 
some  of  our  troops  which  we  now  have 
on  schedule. 

I  realize  that  the  amoimts  in  what  are 
called  monthly  per  diem  overseas  allow- 
ance are  what  we  might  really  call  sup- 
plementary pay.  That  is  what  it  amounts 
to.  But  I  would  also  remind  the  Senate 
that  these  troops  from  the  free  world 
countries,  even  with  the  supplementary 
amounts  provided  by  the  United  States, 
will  still  be  receiving  far  less  than  our 
troops  are  paid.  For  instance,  I  will  give 
an  example. 

A  colonel  in  the  Philippine  Army  is 
getting  this  supplementary  allowance 
from  us  In  the  amount  of  $195  a  month. 
That  makes  his  total  pay  $430. 

A  colonel  in  the  Thai  Army  is  getting 
$300  supplementary  pay  which  makes 
his  total  pay  $490. 

A  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army  is  receiv- 
ing only  $65  overseas  pay,  but  his  total 
pay  is  $1,490.  In  other  words,  the  pay  of 
a  colonel  in  our  Army  is  almost  four 
times  as  much  as  that  of  a  colonel  in  the 
Philippine  or  Thai  armies. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  sound  high 
for  overseas  pay.  If  we  put  it  on  the  basis 
purely  of  overseas  pay.  it  is  high.  It  is 
much  more  than  we  allow  for  overseas 
pay.  However,  these  people  are  there 
helping  us.  We  induced  them  to  come  in 
to  help  us.  They  are  helping  to  bail  us 
out. 

We  are  bringing  our  troops  home. 
Their  troops  are  staying  there  and  fight- 
ing the  battle. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  had  better  think 
well  before  we  try  to  renege  on  an  agree- 


ment that  may  cause  us  to  have  to  keep 
our  troops  there  longer. 

It  is  my  thinking  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  take  this  matter  up 
with  the  Defense  Department  and  see 
what  can  be  worked  out  rather  than  pass 
an  amendment  here  today  which  would 
indicate  to  the  Thais  and  to  the  Filipinos 
and  others  that  we  are  cutting  off  their 
pay. 

It  may  excite  them  and  cause  them  im- 
mediately to  withdraw  their  troops,  in 
which  event  we,  the  American  people, 
would  suffer.  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople  would  rather  pay  this  sup- 
plemental amount  to  the  Thais  and  the 
Filipinos  and  to  the  soldiers  of  other  free 
countries  than  to  keep  the  American 
troops  over  there. 

I  think  it  is  a  simple  matter.  It  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  not  Just  our  trooiw 
alone,  but  also  the  American  people. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  not  take 
hasty  action  on  this  amendment  which 
could  have  very  serious  repercussions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  made  a  very  fine  point.  I  stated  that 
if  there  is  talk  about  reneging  on  any- 
thing we  have  done,  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  our  Vietnamization  program. 

I  think  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  this.  I  believe  that  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  preserve  this  matter,  take  it 
on  to  conference  with  the  promise  that 
we  would  try  to  work  out  something. 

I  have  in  mind  calling  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  really  give  us  the 
schedule  of  operations  there.  If  they 
want  to.  they  can  bring  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  too. 

I  do  not  know  wliat  the  attitude  of  the 
House  would  be.  But  it  was  in  that  spirit 
that  I  spoke  when  I  said  that  we  would 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  in  this  matter. 
Possibly  some  step  can  be  taken  to  effect 
some  reduction  in  the  supplementary 
pwiy  which  is  called  overseas  pay. 

But  I  do  hope  nothing  will  be  done  to 
cause  these  69.000  troops  of  these  other 
free  world  countries  to  be  withdrawn 
and  put  a  greater  burden  on  the  United 
States,  disrupt  our  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram, and  cause  us  to  stop  withdrawing 
American  troops. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  an  observation  on 
this  point? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  my  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  a 
very  good  point  has  been  raised  today. 
I  would  be  very  disturbed  if  anjrthing 
would  happen  to  interfere  with  Asian 
nations  participating  actively  in  their 
own  defense  of  Asia. 

I  feel  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina might  be  modified  when  he  said 
Asian  forces  are  in  Vietnam  helping  us. 
As  I  imderstand  the  whole  theory  of  our 
involvement,  we  are  there  helping  than 
and  they  are  there  protecting  themselves. 

One  of  the  greatest  disappointments  I 
have  ever  had  was  to  find  that  we  were 
over  there  in  Vietnam  virtually  alone  in 
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this  effort,  unless  we  are  wUling  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  to  other  nations  in  Asia, 
leaving  the  burden  on  us  entirely  of  de- 
fending them. 

Our  shores  are  not  endangered.  Our 
own  vital  national  security  is  not  im- 
periled here. 

Early  in  my  Senate  career  when  I  m- 
troduced  a  resolution  suggesting  Asian 
nations  offer  more  help  in  Vietnam  to 
protect  their  own  interests  and  security 
themselves,  25  Senators  cosponsored  that 
measure.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  subsequently  went  on  a  mission 
to  call  on  Asian  countries,  and  one  of  the 
bitterest  disappointments  I  have  had  was 
when  he  came  back  and  revealed  that  not 
one  single  country  had  offered  one  single 
soldier.  .       ^         j 

I  hope  the  Senator  would  not  mmd 
my  pointing  out  that  in  connection  with 
his  statement  I  feel  certain  he  meant  to 
say  we  are  there  helping  them  and  they 
are  not  just  helping  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  not  want  to  see  the  rug 
pulled  out  from  under  agreements  al- 
ready made,  but  I  am  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  his  intention  to 
correct  inequities  in  the  future  as  sug- 
gested by  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Car(dina. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  we  are  helping  the  Asian  nations 
over  there  to  maintain  their  freedom, 
but  I  remind  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  we  got  involved  first, 
before  these  other  free  nations  came 
Into  this  conflict,  and  that  we  have  in- 
duced these  other  free  nations  to  come 
in  now  and  assume  some  of  their  re- 
sponsibility. To  that  extent  they  are 
helping  us  because  they  are  remaining 
while  we  bring  our  troops  home. 

I  believe  it  is  in  our  national  security 
for  us  to  be  there.  I  know  this  is  a  con- 
troversial point,  but,  in  my  Judgment, 
if  South  Vietnam  goes  down  the  drain, 
the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  will  go 
down  the  drain  and  next  may  be  Ma- 
laysia, and  maybe  the  PhiUppines,  and 
maybe  other  countries  over  there;  and 
then,  aggression  will  continue  until  we 
will  be  more  endangered  than  we  are 

now.  ,„  .. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  not  the  point 
being  made  by  the  SenatOT  from  Illinois? 
If  they  are  going  to  go  down  the  drain, 
it  means  they  are  still  fighting  for  them- 
selves. That  is  the  point.  Here  we  are 
giving  them  premium  pay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  time  is  limited. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  get  time  later. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  finish  my  thought,  I  agree  they  are 
helping  themselves,  and  they  should. 
They  should  have  come  Into  the  conflict 
sooner.  President  Johnson  was  unable 
to  get  them  In  to  any  extent.  I  am  glad 
the  Nixon  administration  has  been  able 
to  get  them  In  to  a  greater  extent. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  now  not  to  support  them  be- 


cause American  troops  would  have  to 

bear  the  burden.  ^   .^    »  _.„ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  ,     .    .    ^^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  recall  something  I  experienced  In 
Bangkok.  I  was  at  the  home  of  Premier 
Kittlkachom  the  night  he  was  sending 
a  battalion  of  Thai  troops  into  Vietnam. 

I  said.  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  help- 
ing us."  He  did  not  call  me  "Senator";  I 
was  not  a  Senator  then.  He  called  me 
"General."  He  said: 

We  are  not  sending  them  to  help  you, 
but  to  help  ourselves.  We  realize  the  danger 
of  communism,  and  I  do  not  think  you  do. 

ISx.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  chewed  this  bone  dry  and  that 
we  have  heard  all  sides  of  Uie  quesUon, 
but  somehow  it  irks  me  to  have  it  said 
that  they  are  helping  us  rather  than  that 
we  are  helping  them.  I  think  it  is  an  m- 
justice  to  American  soldiers  to  give  a 
foreign  soldier  premium  pay  in  excess  of 
his  own  for  foreign  duty.  That  is  one 
thing  we  should  consider. 

This  idea  that  when  we  add  to  their 
pay  and  it  adds  up  to  less  than  is  paid 
an  American  colonel  does  not  impress 
me  because  their  standard  of  Uving  is 
lower  than  ours.  For  instance,  we  pay  our 
plumbers  more  than  they  pay  tiieir 
plumbers;  and  we  pay  our  soldiers  more 
than  they  pay  their  soldiers. 

I  am  saying  we  should  not  have  to  pay 
anybody  any  more  than  we  pay  an 
American  soldier.  *    ♦ko 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  plumbers  are  not  subject  to 
being  killed  smd  soldiers  are. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  Our  boys  are 
being  killed— and  for  whcwn? 

It  is  said  we  are  going  to  slow  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops.  Why 
should  we?  Why  should  we  not  tell  than. 
"We  are  going  to  take  our  troops  out  and 
it  is  about  time  that  you  do  your  own 
fighting,  without  premium  pay"? 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  is  what  we  are 

doing.  We  are  taking  out  our  trows,  and 
the  other  txoops  are  assuming  the 
burden,  and  we  are  paying  dollars  in- 
stead of  boys  over  there. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  withdrawal  oi 
American  troops  has  only  been  a  token 
withdrawal  so  far.  We  should  take  tiiem 
out  faster.  We  have  been  there  for  6 
years,  and  we  are  no  better  off  today 
in  Vietnam  than  we  were  6  years  ago. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  President— 
not  the  Congress  but  the  President- 
should  stand  up  and  say  to  the  South 
Vietnamese,  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
Thais,  and  the  Cambodians,  "This  is  your 
war  and  we  are  going  to  get  out  and  you 
had  better  start  fighting  your  own  war.' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  withdrawn 
100  000  troops  and  President  Nixon  has 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  150.000 
more  troops.  He  has  kept  his  word  so  far 
and  I  believe  he  will  keep  It  In  the  fu- 
ture. There  is  certainly  evidence  that  he 

will.  „^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  fw  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  saying  I  applaud  the  President 
for  the  troop  withdrawals.  It  should  be 
accelerated,  it  should  come  faster,  and 
we  should  withdraw  all  of  our  combat 
forces  as  soon  as  possible.  I  realize  we 
have  withdrawn  100,000  American 
troops  but  we  still  have  more  than  400.- 
000  American  troops  there  and  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  speedily  bring 
them  all  home. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  All  of  these  men  are 

not  combat  troops.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  more  time 
to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  this  colloquy,  I  wish  to  ask  a 
quesUon  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  are  very  sympathetic 
to  this  problem. 

It  should  be  possible  for  the  Senator 
and  the  committee,  to  stop  new  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  with  Thailand  such 
as  that  being  spoken  of  in  the  newspaper. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  realize  there  is  a 
problem  about  the  existing  arrangement, 
even  though  it  was  secret. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  the  Sena- 
tor to  commit  himself  to  is  that  tnyva. 
here  on  all  arrangements  be  regularly 
reported,  so  we  know  what  they  are  all 
about.  I  strongly  object  to  secret  agree- 
ments involving  millions  of  dollars.  I 
think  I  saw  where  over  $200  million  was 
paid  to  Korean  troops,  not  to  mention 
the  PX  privileges  and  other  privileges, 
which  are  worth  sis  much  as  the  other 
payments. 

I  hope  the  Senator  could  commit  him- 
self, if  he  feels  embarrassment  about  im- 
doing  the  Brown  letter  on  Korea,  by  doing 
two  things:  To  prevent  a  roiewal  agree- 
ment and  to  make  public  future  agree- 
moits.  Everybody  Is  entiUed  to  know  how 
and  where  we  spend  taxpayers'  money, 
espedally  when  it  is  as  difficult  to  get 
as  It  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  follow  up  any  money  that 
comes  through  this  bill.  I  favor  the  idea 
of  calling  for  reports  that  are  more  In 
detail,  especially  on  something  like  this 
that  is  imusual ;  but  most  of  this  money 
Is  used  for  paying  batUe  costs  in  actual 
war,  and  we  have  not  required  reports 
In  detail  so  much.  They  make  these 
quarterly  reports  to  us,  and,  according 
to  their  notion,  they  are  classified.  We 
could  get  some  of  that  material  unclas- 
sified. I  have  never  claimed  they  had 
final  responsibility  for  saying  what  Is 
classified.  We  will  follow  up  on  future 
agreements. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  trouble  Is  that 
the  executive  branch  can  jockey  this 
back  and  forth  between  the  D«)artment 
of  Defense  and  the  State  Department. 
First  the  Department  of  Defense  says, 
"This  was  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
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mSLg  out  about  this  agreement  ev«,m 
??^Uve  session.  It  never  shouW  have 
been  in  executive  session.  I  thlnK  iney 
were  improvident  agreements. 

With  aU  deference  to  the  Senator  1^ 
Soum  Carolina,  it  ^as  no^  Uie^h^g 

ff Ui  SSTdeTSohrn^ 
n^es"wr?^^Tr;^^-^^^^^^^ 
tions  were  very  ^t««s*««i  m  ^      ^^ 
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back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  .  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  9  A.M.. 

"*^         TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 

M^'   I   ask  unanimous  consent  that 

Si'  tiel^ate  completes  i^  busto^ 

^ay  it  stand  in  recess  until  9  o  clock 

'^^Sr^^'SSmG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ameri^n  l^opFe  th^t  these  Asian  na-  Sh«^r^'wrdrorce.*I^  actions  des.^^ 

t:^JS^3-  T^^?^^--  H1^-=!"«rr: 


(S??ad  u,  be  P"? .ISf' TlS^d 
tive  to  their  own  standard  oi  " Vf »•  f^. 
Siey  are  very  large  amounts  relative  to 

^?u4n7hl  Philippines  and  ourselves. 
¥hey  «Sd  not  agr^  to  do  any  fi.hting^ 
i  _:-  ^tf  thP  "Tieer"  divisions  of  the 
Ko?^  fi?ht  vis  well,  but  from  let- 
te?sThave  there  are  different  reports 
about  the  Thai  soldiers. 

I  have  great  confidence  m  the  Ben 
atJr^ii.m'Sississippi  He  ^J^^^. 
toke  it  to  conference  to  do  *wo  thta^ 
To  keep  us  advised,  so  that  Congress 
Kows  about  it.  and  also  to  make  no 
aereements  in  the  future. 

^^Sud  like  him  to  use  his  persuas^n 
to  rework  the  existing  agreemente.  Be- 
muse of  the  way  tiiey  were  "^de  th^ 
never  were  reaUy  commitments  of  this 

'^"m^ItENNIS.  That  was  in  a  war  and 
it  wis  aJSdy  passed.  I  want  to  be  frank 
IS  it.  The  agreement  was  made. 

^  FULBRIGHT.  In  answer  to  my 
soecmc  request,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
iTi  lett^dated  August  2.  said  congr^- 
Sial  approval  for  the  specific  aUow- 
ajS  A^il^  neither  sought  nor  giv^ 
by  the  Congress.  They  did  not  ask  the 

^'Tsi^^^e^ne.  nothing  about 

^^Mr.  FOLBRIGHT.  I  1^°^,. i^i^'J^^^' 
TheStete  Department  negotiated  them. 
SJough  there  were  mihtary  personnel 
present  who  cooperated  wltti  it. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  my  time. 

mT  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senator  Is  on  his  feet,  is  he 
wuiiVio  take  up  the  next  amendment 
now  and  dispose  of  it?  ,    ^  ,.    <i. 

^STENNIS.  I  am  willing  to  take  it 
up  Ido  not  know  about  dispodn«  of  it. 
Mr    FULBRIGHT.  I  understood  that 
thfsenator  was  kindly  disposed  toward 

^^'m'  STENNIS.  Let  us  diijpose  of  this 
first  one 


EIDER  FOR  r<^^^-^'^tLX^\m  rim  V 
^?I^  JAVrrS,  ERVIN.  AND  DOLE 

TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr^Pres- 

iripnt  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat.  un 

S;il?  upon  the  ciisF^ti^^X  to- 
unoWected-to  items  on  the  calendar  w 
moiTow  morning,  the  able  Senator  from 
Sew  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  for 
Srto  exceed  30  minutes;  that  he  be  fol- 
low J?  by  tiie  able  Senator Jrom  Nor^ 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Ervin)  for  not  to  exceeu 
?5  SSutes:  tiiat  he  be  foUowg^by  ^e 
able  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dow)  lor 
not  to  exc^d  20  minutes  whereupon  me 
unfiSshed  business  be  laid  before  toe 
^ate  and  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  mom- 
S^'the^ble  senator  from  niinois  (Mj^ 
PxRCT)    be   recognized   to   cf^   ^   an 
SSdment.  which  I  underj^d  to^ 
numbered  818.  and  that  tiiere  be  a  time 
Uxnitetion  on  that  ame"^"^ i'UtwS 
Z  ^re^oTtS^-^dilS  S^d'S 
L'^^geTof^the  biU    a^d  toat  a  vc^ 
occur  on  the  amendment  at  12  ociocit 

"7  have  discussed  this  request  with  the 
offerer  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
°^?otLe  bill  and  the  asslst^t  mUior- 
iS  leader.  AU  are  agreeable  to  Uie  re- 

**"Se  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbb).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  


scribe  the  auUiorized  personnel  strength 
of  toe  selected  Reserve  of  each  Re^rve 
component  of  toe  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
otoer  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  813 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  uD  my  amendment  No.  812. 

Thf  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated.  „^  .>,• 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  toe 
amendment  (No.  812)  asfoUows: 

on  page  19.  a^te'  "»•  P*^°*^  \°  "?!„£; 
inwrt  tbe  following:  "Nothing  in  clause 
(^  of  tbe  first  sentence  of  this  paragrap^ 
ihill  be  «)nstrued  as  authorizing  the  use 
S  Miy  such  funds  to  support  yietname^^ 
othVr  free  world  forces  ^J^'^^^?'^^ 
to  provide  military  "uPPort  and  "^  t^^ 
to  the  Government  at  Cambodia  or  Laos. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGlOTIONOF^ 
ATOR  YOUNG  OP  OHIO  TOMORROW 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  PrM^ 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  wi 
Smorrow.  at  the  «'nclusion  of  ^^re- 
marks  by  toe  able  Senator  'romKansas 

(Mr.  DoLx)  and  prior  to  the  laj^g  i»-     ^jj^^^^y  actions  oy   u'^^  -"- — 

^e  toe  senate  of  the  unfed^hed  b^    ^P^rt  of  toe  Laotian  Government 
ness  and  m^^ition  of  the  Senator  frm        P^   ^^  ^^^^  committee's 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment'on  tois  amendment.  After  confer- 
Sg  w°to  toe  senator  from  Mississippi. 
Se  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
make  an  agreement,  but  I  would  like  to 
SaK  a  statement,  and  toen  we  wlU 
^toer  arrive  at  a  time  later  or  go  to  a 

^°Mr   PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
expect  to  vote  on  tois  amendment  to- 

"^Mr"  STENNIS.  Mr.  President^  if  toe 
Senator  wUl  yield.  I  really  do  not  beUeve 
St  we  can  dispose  of  toe  amendment 
^  eveiTng.  ItTU  late.  There  is  » 
SmpUcation  about  it.  I  UH^k  we  ought 
to  open  toe  debate  and  Pe/haps  tomor- 
rowagree  on  a  time  to  vote  on  it.  some- 
where^und  12  o'clock.  This  is  the 
wa?  I  see  it  now.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 

*°S£' proCY.  Mr.  President,  if  toe  Sen- 
ator  will  yield,  we  have  a  unMiimous- 
consent  agreement  for  a  vote  at  12 
o'clock.  ,.  .__ 

Mr  STENNIS.  We  can  arrange  It  to- 
morrow. I  would  like  toe  de^te  to  start 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  P^^ident  I 
shall  make  my  statement  on  toe  amend- 

"^e'^Sendment  woiUd  carry  o^  the 
intent  of  toe  Armed  Services  Committee 
S' prohibiting  the  use  of  Department  of 
Sfeme  fiSS^  to  finance  Vietoamese  or 
Thai  military  operations  if  s^PP^.^  o* 
Uie  Cambodian  Government.  In  ad'UUon 
U  would  go  one  step  f  urtoer  and  Prohibit 
irS  Defense  Departinent  funds  for 

Sitary  -tions  A^.^l^-r^n^S.  " 


Illinois  (Mr.  Pkbcy)  to  caU  up  his 
^^en^S^No.  818.  the  distin^hed 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr  Y°m«;>  ^rec- 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Armed  Services  Committee's  re- 
port states: 

Oovernment. 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended  tor 
drawing  the  line  on  use  of  Uf_tM 
dollars  to  finance  a  war  by  proy  to 
Cambodia.  Recent  events  prove  that  its 
SSm  over  growtog  U.S.  Involvement 
coiiLci"  .__  .._  i.v-.  T^n  virA  ffovemment, 


AUTHORIZATION     OP    A^^MA- 

TIONS  FOR  »S^^^5^,5SS^" 
MENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  wito  the  con-  ^  Q^gr  growmK  «•«■ . 

^:.^.^^^^^^  »p?.si«'nE^  MWoo^-^-ra 

^^r/:"^""  BSSH^#  ^siisSTS 

„.^/^^Ms  ^.r^xs'^fci.----  =...»--«,..... 


out  of  Cambodia.  20,000  Vietnamese 
troops  are  still  spread  throughout  muish 
of  the  country,  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Cambodian  units.  ApparenUy.  it  is  now 
standard  practice  for  \3B.  aircraft  to 
provide  close  air  support  for  Cambodian 
units  in  the  thin  guise  of  "interdiction- 
operations. 

The  extent  of  Thailand's  current  m- 
volvement  is  not  yet  clear.  But  toe  State 
Department  has  admitted  that  ten- 
tative agreement— I  repeat,  tentative-- 
has  been  reached  with  Thailand 
for  sending  5.000  "volunteer"  troops  to 
Cambodia.  That  was  toe  report  I  referred 
to  in  connection  wlto  toe  former  amend- 
ment. ,  .. 

The  State  Department  spokesman  said 

on  August  14: 

The  nature  and  extent  of  whatever  sup- 
port we  may  provide  will  depend  In  P*"  o° 
arrangements  worked  out  between  the  Thai 
and  Cambodian  governments.  Including  the 
training  and  disposition  of  the  troops  m- 
volved. 

I  interpret  tois  as  meaning,  in  plain 
English,  that  we  will  foot  the  bill  for 
whatever  deal  the  Cambodians  and  the 
Thais  decide  to  make  among  toemselves. 
Unless  the  Congress  acts  it  is  likely  toat 
the  American  taxpayers  wiU  again  find 
themselves  the  hapless  victims  of  a  fait 
accompli  by  toe  executive  branch  which 
sucks  the  United  States  ever  deeper  mto 
the  quagmire  of  Cambodia. 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  relations  with 
the  Asian  nations  toat.  at  our  urging, 
send  troops  to  Vietnam  is  replete  wlto 
deception  and  coverup  by  executive 
branch  officials.  Both  toe  Congress  and 
the  pubUc  have  been  victimized  by  a 
conscious  policy  to  hide  the  facts  about 
the  nature  of  toe  agreements  wlto  Souto 
Korea,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  diligent  work  of 
Senator  Symington's  subcommittee  toe 
pubUc  would  still  be  in  the  dark  about 
the  price  exacted  from  us  by  toose  coun- 
tries. I  am  sure  that  the  Thais  wou^d 
welcome  a  United  States  promise  to  make 
Cambodia  a  profitable  operation  for 
toeir  troops,  as  we  did  for  toem  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  any  debate  over  paying  otoer  coun- 
tries to  fight  a  war  in  Cambodia  for  us. 
which  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  a 
fundamental  lesson  from  our  experience 
in  Vietoam;  wherever  American  tax 
dollars  for  waging  a  war  go,  toe  Amer- 
ican flag  inevitably  foUows.  There  will 
be  no  winning  of  toe  war  in  Cambodia 
on  toe  cheap,  by  paying  foreign  forces 
to  do  toe  fighting.  Once  toe  decision  is 
made  to  try  to  save  Cambodia  with  for- 
eign troops  the  die  will  be  cast  and  our 
involvement— and  our  unwritten  cona- 
mitment  to  save  Cambodia— escalated. 
What  will  the  President  do.  for  example, 
if  Communist  forces  threaten  Thailand 
in  response  to  a  Thai  move  into  Cam- 
bodia? WUl  he  be  likely  to  refuse  to 
answer  ThaUand's  caU  for  help  under 
toe  SEATO  Treaty?  The  possible  conse- 
quences of  encouraging  toe  Thais  to  go 
into  Cambodia  are  far  more  serious  than 
the  tens  of  milions  of  doUars  it  is  likely 
to  cost  us.  The  cost  may  very  weU  be  a 
far  wider  war. 

T.  D.  Allman.  toe  experienced  and 
perceptive  reporter  who  was  banished  by 
the  Cambodian  Oovernment  several  days 


ago,  had  an  article  in  the  July  23  issue 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  de- 
scribing the  growing  U£.  involvement  m 
the  war.  He  ended  by  quoting  a  neu- 
tralist ambassador  in  Phnom  Penh,  who 
said: 

Prom  the  very  beginning  Lon  Nol  and  Slrlk 
Matak  were  absolutely  confident  that  the 
United  States  would  rescue  them.  They  seem 
to  have  been  completely  right. 

It  appears  that  only  torough  action 
by  the  Congress  can  toey  be  proven  to 
have  been  wrong. 

My  amendment  goes  a  step  beyond  toe 
committee's  position  by  prohibiting  U.S. 
funding  of  Vietnamese  military  opera- 
tions in  support  of  toe  Laotian  Govern- 
ment. It  is.  I  believe,  a  logical  extension 
of  the  committee's  intent,  and  but  an- 
other step  in  the  Senate's  attempt  to  es- 
tablish outer  limits  on  American  involve- 
ment in  what  has  become  a  general  war 
in  Soutoeast  Asia.  The  Senate  has  now 
gone  on  record  twice  as  saying  to  the 
executive  branch  that  it  cannot  go  be- 
yond certain  bounds  in  prosecuting  toe 
war.  It  has  said,  to  effect,  that  "altoough 
we  may  be  up  to  our  neck  m  the  quag- 
mire, we  are  not  gomg  to  mareh  to  over 
our  head."  This  amendment  builds  on 
the  Senate's  action  of  last  December  to 
prohibiting  the  sending  of  U.S.  ground 
troops  to  Laos  or  Thailand,  and  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  prohibittog 
further  U.S.  tovolvement  in  the  war  to 
Cambodia.  Thus  far  toe  executive  branch 
has  chosen  to  ignore  toe  Senate's  intent 
to  passing  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. By  providtog  \JS.  air  support  to 
Cambodia  forces  and  in  agreeing  to  pay 
Thai  forces  to  fight  in  Cambodia,  it  has 
emphasized  the  danger  of  delay  tog  fur- 
ther to  drawing  the  line  to  deeper  to- 
volvement in  either  Cambodia  or  Laos. 
My  amendment  is  also  consistent  wito 
the  administration's  policy  on  Laos,  as 
I  understand  it.  On  May  18.  Secretary 
Laird  when  questioned  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee concerning  possible  incursions  by 
United  States  or  Vietnamese  forces  toto 
Laos  said: 

The  Important  thing  ...  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  a  force  engaged  In  combat  or  car- 
rying out  an  operation  In  the  border  area 
quite  possibly  ootUd  have  crossed  the  border 
when  It  was  engaged  in  combat.  It  Is  neces- 
sary, from  time  to  time,  as  far  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  concerned,  to  do  that,  but  I 
want  It  made  very  clear  that  there  has  been 
no  change.  Their  mission  Is  not  a  ground 
combat  mission  or  a  search-and-destroy  mis- 
sion or  anything  like  that.  Their  activities 
are  In  connection  with  either  a  battle  that 
Is  being  carried  on  at  a  particular  time  or  the 
air  Interdiction  campaign  or  rescue  opera- 
tions that  may  be  carried  out  on  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail. 

Later,  when  asked  specifically  by  Sen- 
ator Gore  if  toe  "rules  of  engagement" 
applicable  to  U5.  forces  applied  to  ^^et- 
namese  forces  as  well,  he  said: 

The  rules  of  engagement  so  far  as  South 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  forces  located  along  the 
border  with  Laos  are  concerned  are  stUl  the 
same  ... 

Yet,  pressures  have  been  at  work  to 
send  toe  Vietnamese  Army  toto  Laos. 
Two  days  before  Secretary  Laird  assured 
toe  Foreign  Relations  Committee  toat 
toe  United  States  did  not  support  a  Viet- 
namese tovaslon  of  Laos,  a  Laotian  De- 


fense Hflnlstry  spokesman,  according  to 
toe  New  York  Times,  "suggested  that, 
from  a  military  potot  of  view.  It  was 
necessary  that  Souto  Vietnamese  forces 
totervene  to  help  'clean  up'  Laos."  And 
news  reports  periodically  appear  stating 
that  toe  Vietnamese  are  preparing  to  do 
just  toat. 

On  July  25  toe  Washington  Star  cited 
reports — 

Vietnamese  anny  commanders  are  eager 
to  obtain  poUtlcal  permission  for  a  major 
strike  Into  Southern  Laos. 

The  same  story  reported: 
Lao  Commvmlsts  have  accused  the  United 
States  of  "preparing  a  dangerous  mUltaxy  ad- 
venture" with  U.S.,  South  Vietnamese.  Thai, 
and  Lao  troops  in  the  panhandle  of  south- 
ern I^aoB. 

In  recent  days,  toe  Patoet  Lao  have 
charged  that  the  United  States  has  sent 
Vietoamese  army  units  toto  Laos.  Such 
charges  by  toe  enemy  have  often  proved 
to  be  very  close  to  toe  mark  to  toe  past. 
The  possible  consequences  of  a  Viet- 
namese move  toto  Laos  are  grave.  The 
Chinese-owned  Hong  Kong  Standard 
has  warned  that  an  escalation  of  toe  war 
into  Laos  "will  mevitably  brtog  to  toe 
Communist  giants"  and  remtoded  its 
readers  of  China's  intervention  to  Korea. 
I  do  not  believe  toat  toe  Congress  should 
leave  any  opening  for  toe  Vietnamese  to 
escalate  toe  war  to  Laos  or  risk  provok- 
ing China  into  intervening.  The  only  way 
to  lock  the  door  to  Vietnamese  adven- 
turism to  Laos  is  to  cut  off  toe  money. 
That  is  toe  purpose  of  toe  second  pert 
of  my  amendment. 

I  feel  confident  that  members  of  toe 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  no  de- 
sire to  autoorize  UJ3.  financing  of  Viet- 
namese suppOTt  for  eitoer  the  Cam- 
bodian or  toe  Laotian  Governments.  But 
toe  change  in  toe  existing  law,  proposed 
by  the  committee,  opens  toe  door  to  fi- 
nancing Vietnamese  troops  wherever 
toey  may  be.  Existtog  law  autoorizes  De- 
partment of  Defense  funds  to  be  used  to 
support  "Vietoamese  and  otoer  free 
world  forces  to  Vietnam."  The  commit- 
tee proposes  to  change  toat  to  read: 

Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forc««  in 
support  of  Vietnameae  forces. 

Altoough  the  committee's  stated  to- 
tent  was  to  make  it  clear  toat  U.S.  funds 
can  be  used  to  support  Vietnamese  oper- 
ations to  toe  Cambodian  sanctuary  area 
and  for  "protective  reaction  strikes  to 
toese  locations"  toe  change  to  language 
permits  toe  executive  branch  to  foot  toe 
bill  for  any  operations  toe  Vietnamese 
choose  to  undertake,  tocludtog  an  tova- 
sion  of  Laos  or  Chtoa.  And  it  would  also 
permit  toe  ftoancing  of  any  Thai  opera- 
tion to  Laos  or  Cambodia  as  long  as  it  is 
claimed  toat  toe  action  is  to  aid  Viet- 
namese forces  to  toese  countries. 

There  is  certainly  no  assurance  toat 
the  executive  branch  will  follow  toe  com- 
mittee's restricted  totent  when  the  lan- 
guage in  toe  statute  is  far  more  broad. 
And.  toe  Senate  has  no  assurance  that 
the  House  conference  report  will  not 
seize  upon  a  generous — and  quite  differ- 
ent^-lnterpretation  of  toe  new  wording, 
superseding  toe  effect  which  toe  Senate 
committee  hoped  to  achieve.  If  toe  leg- 
islative history  is  confused,  we  can  be 
sure  toat  the  executive  branch  officials 
who  wUl  be  Imfilemwntmg  this  Mittiarttj 


Mr.STENNIS.Ido.wo.  .„  „„. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  AU  time 

on  the  amendment  has  been  yiewea 


^r;^.  development    test,  and  equa- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 


after  lu  U.S.  ground  forces  were  talcen 


the  Cambodian  Oovemment  several  days    namese  invasion  of  Laos,  a  Laouan  ue-    wno  wiu  u« 
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will  choose  the  broadest  interpretation 
possible.  The  only  practical  way  to  in- 
sure that  the  language  is  not  used  to  fi- 
nance Vietnamese  military  adventures  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos  is  to  say  so  in  the 
statute. 

The  Senate  is  slowly  but  surely  impos- 
ing effective  limits  on  U.S.  involvement 
in  this  tragic  war.  To  approve  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  as  now  written,  would 
reverse  that  process  and  invite  a  further 
expansion  of  the  war  by  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  Thais,  using  an  American  proxy. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  continue  to 
build  on  the  record  of  the  past  amd 
adopt  this  amendment  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margm. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conceive  this 
amendment,  it  is,  as  I  said,  a  further  step 
in  the  same  direction  taken  by  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  which  was 
passed  by  this  body  only  recently.  It  is 
also  consistent  with  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
others  last  December  in  an  aj^ropria- 
tion  bill,  forbidding  the  sendmg  of 
American  ground  combat  troops  to  Laos 
and  Thailand. 

All  we  are  saying  now  is  that  money 
in  this  bill  shall  not  be  used  to  finance 
Vietnamese  troops  to  go  into  Cambodia 
or  into  Laos. 

There  Is  an  article  in  today's  news- 
paper, supplementing  what  I  have  Just 
read  from  other  newspapers,  indicating 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  preparing  and 
anxious  to  go  into  Laos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mur- 
rey Marder,  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Poet,  and  other  articles  on 
the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Wafitiliig1»n  Poet,  Aug.  20,  1970] 

Allzzd  Rolx  Sekn  Basis  or  L*o  Cbakgxs 
(By  MuiT«y  Mard«r) 

Allied  aourcM  aclcnowledged  yestotlay 
that  clandestine  reconnaissance  units  oper- 
ating In  Laos  may  be  the  target  of  the  latest 
Communist  charges  of  war  eeoalatlon. 

For  years  ttiere  has  been  secret  penetza- 
tlon  of  the  Laotian  border  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  side  by  allied  patrols,  air  spot- 
ters, and  sometimes  raiding  parties,  bitting 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Infiltration  trail  area.  It 
was  not  determinable  yesterday,  however.  If 
these  covert  actions  suddenly  have  been  In- 
tensified or  not. 

The  latest  public  charge  by  the  pro-Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao  that  the  United  States 
Introduced  Saigon  "army  units"  Into  Laos 
could  be  an  attempt  to  forestall  an  antici- 
pated South  Vietnamese  bordercrosslng  at- 
tack m  force,  U.S.  sources  noted,  or  It  could 
be  for  psychological  warfare  purposes. 

Washington  and  Saigon  sources  concede 
that  their  military  planners  are  urgently 
pressing  for  sizeable  border  crossings  Into 
Laos.  But  these  sources  say  both  capitals 
still  regard  such  operations  as  too  hazardous 
in  domestic  and  international  political  terms 
for  the  Nlzon  administration  to  risk  at  this 
time. 

The  Defense  and  State  Departments  In 
Washington  and  official  sources  In  Saigon 
yesterday  reiterated  their  carefully  phrased 
standard  disclaimers  concerning  operations 
in  Laos.  These  statements  are  designed  t^ 
aound  like  sweeping  denials:  however,  they 
contain  semantic  loopholes  to  circumvent 
official  acknowledgment  of  clandestine  op- 
erations. 

American  qiokesmen.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions,   again    denied    there    are    any    "U.S. 


ground  combat  troops  In  Laos."  The  De- 
fense spokesman  noted  that  United  States 
aircraft,  Including  helicopters,  engage  m 
"air  Interdiction"  against  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
tj-aU  and  In  "rescue  operations  which  con- 
tribute to  the  safety  and  security  of  U.S.  and 
allied  personnel,"  and  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  has  denied  sending  Its 
"troops"  Into  Laos. 

Neither  this  statement  nor  one  by  a  State 
Department  spokesman,  however,  faced  the 
question  of  whether  U.S.  helicopters  are 
dropping    South    Vietnamese    patrols    Into 

lAOS. 

"PROTECTIVE  REACTION" 

A  State  spokesman  went  a  bit  further  but 
BtUl  stopped  considerably  short  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  noted  that  In  the  past  It  has  been 
stated  that:  "Small  groups  of  South  Viet- 
namese have  had  to  cross  the  border  In  *pro- 
tectlve  reaction'  operations;  those  forces  may 
or  may  not  have  been  accompanied  by  Amer- 
ican advisers." 

A  new  variation  on  what  the  Pathet  Lao 
charges  Is  going  on  was  broadcast  late  Tues- 
day night.  It  claimed  the  United  States  Is 
sending  "Saigon  puppet  units"  Into  the  Dak 
Lang  area  of  Saravane  province  "so  as  to 
coordinate  action  with  the  Lao  puppet  (antl- 
Communlst)  troops  there." 

Prom  Saigon  the  Associated  Press  reported 
that  despite  official  denials  there,  sources 
said  most  of  the  reconnaissance  patrols  going 
Into  Laos  "are  landed  by  U.S.  helicopters 
along  the  200-mlle  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU  in  the 
lower  panhandle  of  Laos  to  spot  targets  for 
American  bombers." 


{From  the  New  York  Post,  Aug  10,  1970] 

Thais  GrmNC  Uktted  States  Involvkd? 

(By  William   J.   Coughlln) 

Bangkok,  Thailand. — Thailand's  growing 
participation  In  the  Cambodian  conflict  has 
widened  U.S.  involvement  there,  according 
to  diplomatic  sotirces. 

Both  Thai  and  U.S.  officers  here  said  last 
week  that  the  U^S.  appears  to  have  a  clear 
obligation  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Thailand  If 
Bangkok's  efforts  to  support  the  Lon  Nol 
government  provoke  attack  by  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  forces. 

A  high  American  official  said  he  beUeves 
the  n.8.  would  act  under  such  circumstances. 

SKATO    OBLIGATIONS 

Unlike  Its  position  In  regard  to  Cambodia 
Itself,  the  U.S.  \mder  the  SEATO  pact  is 
pledged  to  defend  Thailand  In  the  event  it 
Is  attacked  by  Communist  aggressors.  In  the 
view  of  both  Thai  and  UJS.  diplomatic 
sources  here,  that  covers  any  North  Vietnam- 
ese counterattack  which  might  be  touched 
off  by  Thai  actions  In  Cambodia. 

Thus,  the  U.S.  might  be  even  more  deeply 
committed  In  the  Cambodian  conflict  than 
the  Administration's  Congressional  critics 
have  charged. 

Thai  police  forces  already  have  crossed  the 
Cambodian  border  in  actions  against  the 
Viet  Cong  and  sources  here  report  that  Cam- 
bodian government  troops  have  gone  over 
the  boundary  to  seek  sanctuary  in  Thailand. 
But,  thtis  far,  no  Thai  regular  ground  forces 
are  believed  to  have  been  committed  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Thai  Foreign  Minister  Tbanat  Khoman 
said  last  week  that  his  country  would  send 
regular  Thai  forces  Into  action  in  Cambodia 
If  the  Thai  border  is  threatened  or  if  the 
overthrow  of  the  Cambodian  government  ap- 
pears imminent. 

CITES      ASSTTSANCES 

Asked  whether  the  U.S.  then,  would  stUl 
have  an  obligation  under  the  SEATO  pact 
to  defend  Thailand  against  outside  attack, 
the  foreign  minister  expressed  the  belief  it 
would. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thanat  is  awsre,  however,  that  the  perti- 
nent article  of  the  SEATO  treaty  calls  for 


action  in  accordance  "with  Constitutional 
processes."  which  possibly  could  bring  the 
Senate  into  the  act. 

There  has  been  some  question  whether 
there  is  a  requirement  for  unilateral  Ameri- 
can action  under  the  treaty. 

But  former  U.  S.  ambassador  to  Thailand 
Graham  A.  Martin  was  asked  by  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington  (D-Mo.)  during  bearings  in  No- 
vember on  U.  S.  commitments. 

"Do  you  believe  that  under  the  SEATO 
treaty,  we  were  and  are  committed  to  de- 
fend Thailand  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  that  if  we  did  not  go  to  their  de- 
fense If  they  were  attacked  by  a  Communist 
country,  we  would  be  violating  the  treaty?" 

Martin  replied,  "Yes,  I  do."  Later,  he 
named  North  Vietnam  as  one  of  the  possible 
aggressors. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  15.  1970 1 

Thai  Aid  Accord  Confibmed  bt  Untteo 

States 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  State  Department  confirmed  yesterday 
"tentative"  agreement  for  American  mlUtary 
aid  to  send  Cambodia  about  5,000  "volun- 
teer" troops  recruited  or  trained  In  Thailand. 

State  Department  Press  Officer  Robert  J. 
McCloskey  said  "the  United  States  has  made 
It  clear  that  we  look  vrtth  favor"  on  such 
"Thal-Cambodlan  cooperation." 

"The  nature  and  extent  of  whatever  sup- 
port we  may  provide,"  he  said,  "will  depend 
in  part  on  arrangements  worked  out  between 
the  Thai  and  Cambodian  governments.  In- 
cluding the  training  and  disposition  of  the 
troops  involved."  McCloskey  reiterated  that 
"no  final  overall  agreement  on  U.S.  support 
for  troops  recruited  or  trained  In  Thailand" 
has  yet  been  reached. 

It  was  under  newsmen's  questioning  that 
McCloskey  acknowledged  that  what  has  been 
decided  so  far  could  be  described  as  a  "ten- 
tative" agreement  for  U.S.  aid  for  3,000  Thai 
troops  described  as  "ethnic  Cambodians" 
and  about  2,000  Cambodians  now  being 
trained  in  Thailand.  Labeling  these  troops 
as  Cambodians  and  "volunteers"  enables 
Thailand  to  contend  it  is  sending  no  Royal 
Thai  government  forces  into  Cambodia. 

Sen.  Prank  Church  (D-Idaho)  charged 
yesterday  that  the  reported  U.S.-aid  inten- 
tions. If  carried  out,  "would  represent  the 
second  violation  of  the  Senate-approved 
Church-Cooper  amendment  within  a  week's 
time." 

The  "first"  violation,  said  Church,  "was 
the  disclosure  that  direct  American  air  sup- 
port is  now  being  extended  to  Cambodian 
troops." 

Officially,  the  Nixon  administration  denies 
it  is  engaged  in  direct  air  support;  It  claims 
this  is  "air  interdiction"  of  Communist  forces 
in  Cambodia  to  prevent  them  from  remoimt- 
ing  a  challenge  to  U.S.  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Senate  critics  counter  that  this  is 
semantic  trickery. 

After  Intense  debate,  the  Senate  on  June 
30  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Mil- 
itary Sales  Act  sponsored  by  Sens.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.)  and  Church.  It 
would  forbid  retaining  any  U.S.  forces  in 
Cajnbodla,  using  U.S.  funds  for  other  na- 
tions' combat  forces  in  Cambodia  or  pro- 
viding U.S.  combat  air  support  for  Cam- 
bodian troops. 

Church  said  yesterday  that  "each  passing 
week  reafllrms  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate"  In 
prohibiting  the  use  of  "mercenaries"  in 
Cambodia,  and  rejecting  opponents'  conten- 
tions that  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
was  "moot"  because  all  U.S.  troops  were  be- 
ing withdrawn  from  Cambodia  by  June  30. 

He  said  he  was  "dismayed"  to  hear  of  "an- 
other Instance  of  the  abuse  that  flows  from 
unchecked  executive  power." 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  was 
tabled  by  the  House  on  July  9  on  a  237-to- 
153  vote,  without  debate,  and  sent  to  Senate- 
House  conference  where  the  foreign  military 
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sales  bin  now  languishes.  Administration 
sources  indicate  they  hope  to  circumvent 
me  cooper-Church  barrier  on  money  to  sup- 
port third-country  forces  in  Cambodia  by 
drawing  on  funds  for  direct  U.S.  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  11,  1970) 

Ground  Attack  Into  Laos  Weighed 

(By  Orr  KeUy) 

Ground  operations  by  non-Americans  to 

cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  In  Laos  are  under 

serious  consideration  at  the  Pentagon,  but 

no  decision  to  recommend  such  an  operation 

is  imminent. 

One  official  who  keeps  a  close  watch  on 
the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia  was  asked 
about  periodic  reports  that  a  major  military 
operation  against  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  in  southern  Laos  and  northern 
Cambodia  might  be  mounted  by  South  Viet- 
namese, Thai,  Cambodian  and  possibly  Lao- 
tian troops. 

"We  are  constantly  assessing  our  air  enort 
to  stop  men  and  supplies  moving  down  the 
trail,"  he  said,  "and  trying  to  determine  if 
the  Job  might  be  better  done  with  people  on 
the  ground.  But  nothing  along  those  lines 
Is  close  to  a  decision." 

Such  an  operation  probably  would  be  a 
relatively  quick  in-and-out  attack  similar  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  penetration  deep  into 
northeastern  Cambodia  in  the  Utter  stages 
of  the  operation  against  the  sanctuary  areas. 
The  major  force  in  such  an  operation  al- 
most certainly  would  be  contributed  by  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

The  Cambodians  and  the  Laotians  both 
have  plenty  of  trouble  without  going  looking 
for  more. 

The  Thais  probably  are  capable  of  carrying 
out  such  an  operation,  but  as  one  official 
said,  "the  Thais  have  a  very  low  rlsk-Uking 
propensity." 

American  forces  are  speclflcaUy  barred 
from  taking  part  in  any  such  operation  on 
the  ground  by  a  congressional  restriction 
which  prohibits  spending  money  for  ground 
combat  operations  in  Laos  or  Thailand. 

Although  thU  restriction  is  frequently 
overlooked  by  those  who  fear  an  expansion 
of  the  American  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  defense  officials  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  limit. 

WhUe  the  restriction  woud  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  South  Vietnamese  troops  In  Laos. 
It  would  restrict  the  use  of  American  heU- 
copters  to  carry  them  into  battle  and  Amer- 
ican artillery  to  support  them. 

Even  if  such  an  operation  across  the  bor- 
der into  southeastern  Laos  should  be  carried 
out,  it  Ukely  would  be  limited  in  scope  and 
d\iratlon  because  of  the  lack  of  American 

"The  dollar  is  the  driving  force  there," 
one  official  said,  "and  there  Just  aren't  many 
dollars  for  operations  not  connected  with 
getting  Americans  out  of  Vietnam." 

This  restriction  also  makes  it  unlikely  that 
any  of  our  aUles  In  Southeast  Asia  wUl  em- 
bark on  any  other,  more  ambitious  military 
operations  that  have  a  certain  appeal  to  the 
Pentagon  from  a  strictly  military  textbook 
standpoint. 

If  forces  were  available,  there  probably 
would  be  a  considerable  mlUtary  advantage 
to  placing  a  blocking  force  In  the  north  cen- 
tral section  of  Cambodia,  close  to  the  borders 
of  Thailand,  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  where 
two  major  rivers,  the  Mekong  and  the  Sekong. 
Join. 

Although  their  efforts  are  hampered  by  the 
monsoons,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  firm  supply  line 
through  that  area,  using  the  two  rivers  as 
the  basis  for  their  transportation  system. 

At  this  point,  the  Sekong  Is  the  key  river. 
because  it  flows  southwest  from  the  Laotian 
town  of  Attopeu.  now  in  North  Vietnamese 
bands.  The  river  Joins  the  Mekong  below 
the  impassable  Khone  Palls. 

A  sizable  ground  force  in  that  area  could 


either  block  the  enemy  supply  line  or  force 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  fight  in  that  rela- 
tively uninhabited  area  far  from  their  home 
bases.  ^   ^ 

But  the  likelihood  of  anything  but  rela- 
tively limited  in-and-out  attacks  in  the  near 
future  Is  vlrtuaUy  nil. 


(From  the  Par  Eastern  Economic  Review, 

July  23.  1970) 

Cambodia:   Into  an  Iceberg  War 

(By  T.  D.  AUman) 

One  reason  the  Cambodian  government  is 

increasingly  optimistic  about  its  chances  for 

military  survival  U  that  the  United  States 

and  South  Vietnam,  with  US-supplied  funds, 

are  on  the  way  to  adding  approximately  three 

divisions  of  trained  and  equipped  troops  to 

the  National  Khmer  Armed  Forces. 

According  to  well-informed  sources  here, 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  officers  and 
soldiers  have  begun  training  the  first  ele- 
ments of  two  divisions  of  Cambodian  troops 
at  installations  In  South  Vietnam.  Another 
10  000  or  so  South  Vietnamese  troops  of 
Cambodian  ancestry  are  being  trained,  and 
wlU  be  stotloned  permanently  in  Cambodia. 
The  programme,  which  began  soon  after 
US  ground  troops  left  Cambodia  on  April  29, 
apparently  is  being  f  imded  with  a  mixture  of 
US-suppUed  South  Vietnamese  funds,  Ameri- 
can funds  originally  allocated  for  South  Vi- 
etnamese mUltary  assistance,  and  direct  US 
aid  to  the  Cambodian  government.  The  cost 
Of  the  programme  apparently  surpasses  pub- 
licly announced  American  aid  commitments 
to  Cambodia,  which  so  far  total  only  US  $9.9 
mllUon.  ,      . 

Elements  of  the  first  division  to  be  trained 
In  South  Vietnam,  according  to  Phnom  Penh 
sources,  are  being  trucked  and  flown  across 
the  border  to  South  Vietnam  in  company- 
sized  groups.  Sources  familiar  with  the  train- 
ing programme  leave  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
US  is  bearing  the  major  financial  and  train- 
ing   respon&iblUty.    even    though    the    pro- 
gramme  technicaUy   Is   part  of   a  bilateral 
South  Vietnamese-Cambodian  accord.  "The 
American  In  charge  Is  on  his  fourth  tour 
in  Vietnam."  said  one  of  the  sources.  "In  Ko- 
rea one  time,  he  killed  29  communists  with  a 
shovel.  Those  Khmers  may  be  going  in  gentle 
Buddhists  but  they  are  coming  out  tigers." 
Aooordlng  to  other  sources,  US  personnel 
already  have  trained  several  battalions  which 
have  moved  into  Cambodia  recently.  They  are 
Khmer  Krom  units — forces  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  South  Vietnam's  Cambodian  minority. 
According   to   these   sources,   Khmer  Krom 
troops  in  Cambodia  soon  will  total   about 
10,000.  About  4,000  belong  to  the  American- 
trained  and  financed  Mike-force,  which  long 
served  as  an  eUte  mercenary  force  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  rest  are  composed  of  Khmer 
Krom  troops  drawn  from  regular  South  Viet- 
namese units,  given  intensive  training  and 
sent  to  Cambodia. 

Two  of  these  newly-formed  battalions  ar- 
rived here  several  weeks  ago  aboard  a  convoy 
of  US  donated  transport  trucks.  According 
to  one  source  more  Khmer  Krom  are  coming. 
They  will  continue  to  be  paid  with  US  funds 
sent  through  South  Vietnamese  channels. 

The  Khmer  Krom  soldiers  ere  equipped 
with  American  weapons,  and  have  been  ac- 
companied bv  two  US-pald  Australian  mer- 
cenary officers.  US  embassy  sources  here, 
asked  to  comment  on  the  financing  of  the 
Khmer  Krom  units,  said,  they  had  "no  knowl- 
edge" that  they  were  being  paid  by  Washing- 
ton. But  Khmer  Krom  officers  say  that  "we 
are  being  paid  through  US  aid." 

The  mass  training  programme  for  Cam- 
bodian soldiers  was  announced  here  last 
week.  According  to  official  sources,  an  initial 
10,000  troops  win  be  trained,  and  government 
sources  say  they  wlU  be  foUowed  by  an  equal 
number  of  trainees  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
A  decUne  in  the  level  of  communist  mili- 
tary activity,  a  protective  ring  of  US  air 
strikes  and  South  Vietnamese  grotind  opera- 


tions, and  the  psychological  effect  of  what 
Cambodian  officials  here  regard  as  an  un- 
equivocal American  commitment  to  the 
survival  of  their  regime,  have  combined  to 
produce  a  semblance  of  euphoria  in  this 
Isolated  capital. 

Only  three  weeks  ago,  when  communist 
troops  cut  most  of  Phnom  Penh's  overland 
links  with  the  outside  world,  imminent  com- 
munist attack  was  expected  here.  Now,  Cam- 
bodian Premier  Lon  Nol  feels  optimistic 
enough    to    predict    "victory    in    the    near 

future." 

The  optimism  reflects  significant  evolution 
in  the  Cambodian  situation.  Fluidity  has 
given  way  to  a  more  stabilised  situation  In 
which  the  communists  control  most  of  the 
less  densely  populated  areas,  the  government, 
with  foreign  help,  holds  the  capital  and  sev- 
eral of  the  major  provincial  capitals,  and  a 
less  dramatic  but  very  debilitating  struggle 
continues  in  the  in-between  areas. 

The  US  air  force  has  begun  to  fly  around- 
the-clock  sorties,  in  Cambodia,  not  only 
against  enemy  sanctuaries  but  in  tactical 
support  of  the  Cambodian  forces.  Evaluations 
of  the  Cambodian  situation  have  adjusted  to 
the  reaUties  of  war.  What  three  months  ago 
would  have  been  considered  a  major  com- 
munist attack  is  now  interpreted  as  a  govern- 
ment success  if  it  does  not  result  In  a  further 
dramatic  erosion  of  the  situation.  By  ab- 
solute standards,  communist  attacks  have 
not  declined  greatly. 

Many  sources  here  beUeve  that  the  partial 
lull  is  the  result  of  a  North  Vietnamese  deci- 
sion to  continuing  to  give  priority  to  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  "A  lot  was  destroyed  in  the 
sanctuaries,"  said  one  intelUgence  source. 
"But  a  lot  U  stiU  out  there.  We  assume  the 
Vietcong  now  are  inflltratlng  back  in  to 
retrieve  their  caches  and  re-establish  tiases 
near  the  South  Vietnam  txjrder." 

If  the  Cambodian  government's  optimism 
that  the  communists  have  been  checked  In 
Cambodia  is  therefore  unfounded,  its  con- 
fidence In  a  fundamental  American  commit- 
ment to  their  cause  seems  Increasingly 
Justified. 

"Prom  the  very  beginning,"  commented  one 
neutralist  ambassador  in  Phnom  Penh  last 
week,  "Lon  Nol  and  Slrlk  MaUk  were  ab- 
solutely confident  that  the  United  States 
would  rescue  them.  They  seem  to  have  been 
completely  right." 


[From  the  Par  Eastern  Economic  Review, 

July  23,  1970) 

South  Vietnam:  ARVN-Half 

Saigon.  Some  clutched  the  booty  of  war. 
Others  played  nervously  with  their  ancient 
weapons.  Some,  too  sick  or  tired  to  stand,  lay 
on  the  parade  ground  in  the  hot  sun.  And 
others  dressed  in  the  tattered  remnants  of 
uniforms  three  decades  old,  squinted  at  the 
neatly-dressed  throng  of  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  who  had  come  to  stare  at  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Cambodian  Army's  Northeast 
RegioiLal  Command. 

"This  Is  Just  like  19«4,"  said  one  Saigon 
officer  who  could  not  beUeve  his  eyes.  In 
front  of  him  were  several  Khmer  soldiers 
wearing  aluminum  cooking  pots  as  helmets, 
brightly-colored  woolen  scarves  securing  the 
pots  to  their  swarthy  heads.  A  nine-year- 
old  boy  with  double  bandoliers  of  machine 
gxin  ammunition  across  his  chest  stood  at 
attention,  holding  a  machine  gun.  NCOs 
wetiring  muddy  shower  shoes  and  French 
batue  jackets  from  the  other  Indochina  War 
barked  instructions  in  guttural  Khmer.  And 
an  unidentified  Cambodian  major,  re^lend- 
ent  in  new  oUve  fatigues  and  American 
Jungle  oombat  boots,  dashed  fowl-like 
around,  spluttering  Incoherent  Ptench.  Eng- 
lish and  Vietnamese. 

But  looking  at  what  was  left  of  Cambodia's 
54th  Battalion  it  was  difficult  to  accept  the 
Vietnamese  officer's  comment  that  the 
Khmers  looked  Uke  ARVN  back  in  Its  black- 
est days.  The  Cambodians  looked  far  worae. 
And  now,  ostensibly  at  least,  it  was  up  to 
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ARVN  to  straighten  up  these  troops,  dreea 
them  In  modern  army  tmlforms,  and  teach 
them  contemporary  military  tactics.  After 
five  weeks  of  "refresher"  training  at  Lam  Son 
National  Training  Centre  In  the  mountains 
aear  Nha  Trang  they  will  be  sent  back  to 
Cambodia  to  replace  some  of  the  18.000  South 
Vietnamese  troops  fighting  across  the  border 
and  Cambodianlse  the  war. 

Yet  despite  Saigon's  boast  that  it  will  be 
the  Vietnamese  who  will  be  training  the 
54th— and  four  other  battalions  numbering 
577  men  each  evacuated  from  Ratanaklrl 
last  month  by  ARVN— It  will  be  the  Ameri- 
cans who  will  be  providing  the  cash  and  the 
real  meat  of  the  advice  and  refitting.  Wash- 
ington has  not  acknowledged  this,  of  course, 
but  then,  as  It  does  In  Laos,  It  has  Its  rea- 
sons. 

Training  began  simultaneously  at  Lam  Son 
for  some  of  the  10.000  Cambodian  Army  re- 
cruits scheduled  to  receive  Instruction  in 
South  Vietnam.  Although  on  the  surface  It 
looked  as  if  the  ARVN  sergeants  rounding 
up  the  green  young  men  from  Phnom  Penh 
were  firmly  In  charge  the  US  was  footing  the 
bill.  Moreover  the  large  American  advisory 
teams  at  Lam  Son  and  at  two  other  camps 
are  also  actively  Involved  In  their  training. 

Plans  for  the  scheme  were  drawn  up  by 
the  Americans  at  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  in  Saigon  and  the  training  began 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  acting  as  the  per- 
fect front  for  what  is  In  reality  a  new  Amerl- 
caji  Investment,  and  Involvement,  in  the  In- 
dochina War. 

The  United  States  first  showed  Interest  In 
training  Cambodian  troops  in  May  when  the 
Lon  Nol  government,  recognising  that  it 
could  never  train,  equip  and  arm  enough 
men  in  time  to  meet  attacks  from  Its  enemies, 
appealed  to  Washington  again  for  military 
aid. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  provide  smaU 
arms,  ammunition,  trucks,  high  military 
equipment,  and  serving  for  Cambodian  Air 
Force  planes  as  part  of  a  $7  million  publicly- 
acknowledged  package  deal.  The  plan  to 
train  Phaom  Penh's  troops  also  was  included 
in  the  agreement  but  because  it  was  thought 
this  might  be  too  large  a  pill  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  swallow  it  was  decided  to  "al- 
low" the  South  Vietnamese  to  do  the  train- 
ing, a  so\irce  close  to  the  project  said. 

When  the  five  battalions,  plus  about  4.000 
de{)endents  were  snatched  out  of  Bo  Kheo 
and  Labanslek  after  fightmg  off  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  several  weeks  (some  of  the 
battalions  had  lost  as  many  aa  300  men) ,  It 
W8LS  also  decided  to  extend  the  training 
agreement  and  for  the  US  to  support  them 
too.  Trsmsported  in  US  Air  Force  planes  they 
will  undergo  extensive  schooling  and  rearm- 
ing under  the  training  extension. 

How  much  the  training  of  the  recruits  and 
the  troops  is  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
Is  a  closely  guarded  secret.  But  more  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  the  US  agreed  to  do  it 
secretly,  using  ARVN  as  a  front,  to  further 
disguise  Its  growing  Involvement  in  the  Cam- 
bodian fighting. 

Said  one  American  officer,  concerned  about 
possible  over-expansion  of  the  U.3.  military 
effort  In  Indochina:  "I  am  afraid  we  are  on 
the  road  to  Involvement  at  the  worst  in  an- 
other Vietnam,  at  the  best  another  Laos. 
Despite  what  the  president  says  there  is  a 
tacit  agreement  here  that  we  are  not  going 
to  allow  Cambodia  to  go  under.  And  we  are 
already  Involved  in  that.  You  know  how  we 
are  now  involved'  militarily  In  Laos.  That's 
the  way  we  are  nearly  'not  Involved'  in  Cam- 
bodia." 

Tb«  eight  weeks  Instruction  adds  up  to  a 
crash  course.  ARVN  recruits  get  twice  that 
and  even  ARVN*b  training  is  considered  hur- 
ried by  America  standards.  They  will  drllf 
with  old  World  War  11  US  carbmes  and  light 
macblneguns  In  company-sized  arms  (about 
100  men  each)  and  then  will  be  shipped 
back   to  Cambodia  as  complete  companies 


with  their  carbines.  At  the  moment,  the 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the  Khmers 
having  to  face  up  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
fully  automatic  AK-47s  with  their  outdated 
American  equipment.  "The  feeling  here  Is 
that  they  should  all  get  M-16s  or  at  least 
captured  AKs,"  said  one  adviser.  "We  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  it." 

Soutrebn-Fhizd  Chickkn 

South  Vietnam  three  months  ago  sent  40,- 
000  of  Its  American-trained.  American- 
equipped  and  American-paid  troops  hurtling 
into  Cambodia  In  a  series  of  invasions  under 
the  codename  "Operation  Total  Victory".  The 
South  Vietnamese  forces  may  have  per- 
suaded many  Cambodians  that  the  Vletcong 
were  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  as  they  tore  up 
the  previously  placid  Cambodian  country- 
side with  orgies  of  firepower  which  even  their 
American  advisers  found  impressive. 

South  Vietnamese  senior  officers,  notably 
General  Do  Cao  Trl,  a  former  ambassador  to 
Taiwan,  made  pronouncements  reminiscent 
of  early  American  statements  on  Vietnam. 
A  score  of  South  Vietnamese  military  plan- 
ners noisily  took  over  the  general  headquar- 
ters here,  in  the  process  displacing  a  num- 
ber of  Cambodian  counterparts — including 
the  prime  minister's  brother — from  their  of- 
fices. Initial  tension  between  the  Cambod- 
ians and  their  newfound  South  Vietnamese 
friends  was  exacerbated  by  Cambodian  mas- 
sacres of  Vietnamese  civilians  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  habit  of  looting  every  village 
they  liberated  on  behalf  of  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment. 

Now  all  that  Is  changed,  officially  at  least. 
Like  the  Americans,  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  engaged  In  the  difficult  business  of  do- 
ing a  great  deal  for  the  Cambodians  while 
trying  to  appear  to  be  doing  very  little. 

In  Phnom  Penh,  the  South  Vietnamese 
low  profile  is  most  evident. 

The  embassy  and  residence  occupy  two 
small  villas.  Charge  d'Affalres  Tran  Van 
Phuoc  keeps  to  himself — when  not  engaged 
in  frequent  conferences  on  policy  matters 
with  Lon  Nol  and  Vice  Premier  Sirik  Matak. 

Phuoc,  Indeed,  Was  specifically  chosen  to 
blend  into  the  Phnom  Penh  scene.  He  was 
born  In  1918  in  the  south  Cambodia  provin- 
cial capital  of  Takeo,  attended  Phnom  Penh's 
exclusive  Lycee  Slsowath,  and  speaks  Cam- 
bodian so  fluently  that  most  of  his  meetings 
with  Cambodian  officials  are  conducted  In 
that  language. 

The  South  Vietnamese  officer  corps,  which 
works  on  a  counterpart  basis  with  the  Cam- 
bodian general  staff,  also  affects  a  low  pos- 
ture. "We  are  simply  here  for  liaison,"  in- 
sists a  South  Vietnamese  colonel.  "If  you 
need  any  information  you  should  go  through 
Saigon.  Or  better  yet,"  he  grinned,  "con- 
tact the  Cambodians.  They  are  In  charge 
here." 

In  fact,  the  South  Vietnamese  army  corps 
plays  as  central  a  role  in  Cambodia  as  sim- 
ilarly placed  American  officers  do  In  Saigon. 
They  have  the  final  say  on  all  Cambodian 
military  plans,  provide  transport,  logistics 
and  munitions  for  the  Cambodian  forces,  and 
on  many  occasions  have  overruled  the  en- 
tire Cambodian  general  staff  on  matters  of 
strategy  and  tactics. 

But  no  South  Vietnamese  flag  flies  at  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  headquarters  in 
Phnom  Penh,  and  no  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers or  officers  can  enter  the  capital  without 
spieclfic  permission.  "Even  Oeneral  Trl  and 
General  Dzu  (the  two  South  Vietnamese 
generals  responsible  for  Saigon  operations  in 
Cambodia!  must  have  permission  to  come 
here,"  says  a  South  Vietnamese  source,  "and 
they  aren't  going  to  get  it  very  often.  They've 
also  been  told  to  give  up  press  conferences 
on  Cambodian  soil."  By  whom?  "President 
Thleu  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in  this 
affair." 

The  low  profile  extends,  less  strongly,  into 
the   Cambodian   coimtryside.    In    principle. 


South  Vietnamese  troops  no  longer  occupy 
the  territory  they  secure  for  the  Cambodian 
authorities.  They  have  orders  to  stay  away 
from  densely  populated  areas  and  to  turn 
over  to  Cambodian  troops  towns  they  have 
taken  from  the  communists. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Involvement  In 
Cambodia,  despite  the  low  profile,  amounts 
to  a  relationship  similar  to  that  of  a  power 
over  a  protectorate.  As  of  last  week: 

Khmer  Krom  troops  of  South  Vietnamese 
citizenship  assvtred  the  defense  of  Phnom 
Penh,  and  occupied  surrounding  villages. 

12,000  to  40,000  South  Vietnamese  troops, 
depending  on  the  needs  of  the  moment,  as- 
sumed the  major  responsibility  for  petrolling 
most  of  the  countryside  which  remains  no- 
minally under  the  Cambodia  government's 
control.  Every  major  battle  In  Cambodia 
during  the  past  two  months  has  pitted 
South  Vietnamese  troops  against  the  Vlet- 
cong and  North  Vietnamese.  The  Cambo- 
diatis  have  not  won  a  major  battle  since 
the  South  Vietnamese  expeditionary  force 
arrived. 

Several  thousand  South  Vietnamese  logis- 
tics and  staff  persormel  provided  all  logis- 
tics and  most  planning  for  the  Cambodia 
forces.  The  logistics  range  from  flying  in 
guns  and  ammunition  in  trainsport  planes 
to  Phnom  Penh  to  providing  helicopters  and 
advisers  for  Cambodian  assault  missions. 

South  Vietnamese  helicopter  gunshlps  and 
artillery  provided  flre  support  for  Cambodian 
troops  on  a  regular  basis. 

An  unknown  number  of  South  Viet- 
namese troops  were  moved  into  the  border 
sanctuaries  to  continue  the  task  of  replacing 
US  troops. 

South  Vietnam,  serving  as  a  funnel  for 
US  funds,  was  providing  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  material  and  direct  flnanclal  sup- 
port for  the  Cambodian  government,  accord- 
ing to  sources  here. 

The  South  Vietnamese  presence  in  Cam- 
bodia, therefore,  despite  its  low  profile,  has 
become  the  major  Cambodian  defense.  "This 
is  only  temporary,"  said  one  South  Viet- 
namese commander,  who  spoke  with  an 
American  accent  picked  up  In  the  US.  "It's 
their  war."  But  the  Cambodians,  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  word,  have  stopped  fighting  their 
own  war.  A  typical  episode  of  the  Cambodian 
war  occurred  just  north  of  Phnom  Penh 
recently. 

An  air  and  water-borne  South  Vietnamese 
force  of  5,000  men  launched  a  search-and- 
destroy  operation  In  a  densely  populated  area 
on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Tonle  Sap 
and  the  Mekong  River.  Cambodian  villagers 
told  reporters  that  the  Vletcong  had  evacu- 
ated the  area  several  days  before.  But  there 
was  no  Cambodian  liaison  officer  present,  let 
alone  any  Cambodian  troops.  The  soldiers 
spread  through  the  countryside  nonetheless 
eind  from  the  bank  of  the  Mekong,  smoke 
could  be  seen  rising  from  the  burning  vil- 
lages. A  South  Vietnamese  artillery  battery 
at  30-second  Intervals  fired  random  "harass- 
ment and  interdiction"  fire  into  the  Cam- 
bodian countryside,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  longer  anyone  there  to  banas 
or  Interdict  Cambodian  villagers. 

A  dozen  South  Vietnamese  river  craft  were 
spread  along  the  river  front;  eight  American- 
provided  helicopters  were  parked  in  a  nearby 
field. 

A  South  Vietnamese  helicopter  pilot  sat  in 
the  shade  with  a  basket  of  chickens  at  his 
side.  He  dressed  and  talked  like  an  American. 

"I  didn't  steal  this  chicken."  he  said  an- 
ticipating the  question.  "I  paid  for  it."  He 
then  went  on  to  explain  the  search-and-de- 
stroy  action  In  the  Texas  accent  he  had 
learned  at  flight  school  in  the  US.  "So  you 
see."  he  concluded,  "this  is  Just  like  an  Amer- 
ican operation." 

Indeed,  the  South  Vietnamese  presence  In 
Cambodia,  complete  with  low  proflle,  an  ex- 
cess of  firepower  and  a  built-in  callousness 
toward  the  villagers,  seems  all  too  surely  to 
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resemble  the  first  days  of  the  American  In- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  35,  1970] 
Reds  Wabn  U.S.  on  Laos 
(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Hong  Konc— Lao  Communists  have  ac- 
cused the  United  States  of  "preparing  a  dan- 
gerous military  adventure"  with  U.S.,  South 
Vietnamese,  Thai  and  Lao  troops  in  the  pan- 
handle of  southern  Laos. 

In  a  small-scale  forenmner  of  this,  the 
"Lao  Patriotic  Front"  has  charged  South 
Vietnamese  and  Thai  troops  are  already 
fighting  alongside  Lao  government  troops  in 
the  area.  .      _  , 

The  accusations  follow  reports  in  Saigon 
that  Vietnamese  army  commanders  are  eager 
to  obtain  political  permission  for  a  major 
strike  into  southern  Laos. 

AIM  HO  CHI  MINH  TBAIL 

The  goal  would  be  the  cutting  of  the 
complex  of  routes  from  North  Vietnam 
through  the  panhandle  which  are  collective- 
ly known  as  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

If  they  could  be  cut  west  of  the  northern 
part  of  South  Vietnam  the  benefits  of  cut- 
ting off  Communist  supplies  now  being 
claimed  for  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  attacks  on  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  might  be  obtained  for  almost  all 
of  South  Vietnam  and  for  Cambodia,  too. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  big  "If." 

The  ruggedness  of  the  terrain  and  the 
probable  determination  of  Hanoi  not  to  lose 
overland  access  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia could  turn  any  attempt  to  pinch  off 
the  trail  in  Laos  into  a  major  new  theater  of 
indeflnite  warfare. 

PERIL  TO   NEtTTBALrry 

A  major  military  move  into  Laos,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  current  semi-secret  opera - 
Uons  there  of  U.S..  Thai  and  possibly  also— 
as  the  Communists  charge — South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  would  create  political   problems. 

It  would  endanger  the  grayed  remains 
of  Prince  Souvanna  Phoxmia's  claim  to 
neutrality  for  Laos,  as  established  in  theory 
by  the  1962  Geneva  agreements. 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  bolster  the  appear- 
ances of  neutrality  and  thus  try  to  stave  off 
a  military  move  into  the  panhandle.  Lao 
Communists  have  been  making  new  efforts 
to  open  talks  with  the  prince's  government 
in  Vientiane. 

Prince  Souphanouvong,  leader  of  the 
Pathet  Lao  which  forms  the  Communist  core 
of  the  "Lao  Patriotic  Front."  has  annoimced 
that  he  is  sending  a  messenger  to  hU  half- 
brother  Souvanna  Phouma. 

SEEKS  BOMB  HALT 

The  messenger  also  will  seek  to  arrange 
for  the  two  sides  to  meet  and  discuss  "the 
cessation  of  UjS.  bombing  so  as  to  ensure 
safety"  for  broader  political  talks. 

Souvanna  rejected  in  March  a  proposal 
for  political  talks  which  was  tied  to  his  tell- 
ing the  Americans  to  stop  bombing.  His 
military  position  In  northern  Laos  depends 
upon  U.S.  .ilrpower.  and  the  U.S.  position  in 
Vietnam  depends  upon  bombing  of  the  trail 
in  the  panhandle. 

Souphanouvong.  who  Is  assumed  by  Vien- 
tiane observers  to  be  under  Hanoi's  influ- 
ence. Is  believed  in  Vientiane  to  be  mope 
concerned  with  getting  the  panhandle  bomb- 
ing stopped  than  in  advancing  positions  in 
the  northern  Laos  of  his  North  Vietnamese- 
led  forces. 

His  sending  a  messenger  now  suggests 
eagerness  to  get  talks  started  despite  Sou- 
vanna's  position. 

WIDE  PLAN  POSSIBLX 

That  ho  Is  acting  as  part  of  a  wider  plan 
was  suggested  by  an  announcement  that  the 
International  Control  Commission  is  pre- 
pared to  police  any  political  arrangements 
which  can  be  reached. 


This  was  announced  in  the  name  of  all 
three  IOC  members.  Canada  has  long  been 
willing,  but  Poland  has  shown  such  wllUng- 
ness  only  when  it  gets  the  word  from  Hanoi 
via  Moscow.  The  ICC  chairman,  India,  also 
has  sought  Soviet  clearance  before  doing 
anything. 

This  political  maneuvering  comes,  as  tne 
Lao  Communist  acc»isatlons  indicated,  at  a 
time  of  intensifying  military  and  diplomatic 
activities. 

The  "Lao  Patriotic  Front"  Issued  Its  state- 
ment in  Sam  Neua.  the  Pathet  Lao  capital, 
Monday  and  it  was  broadcast  in  sections  con- 
cluding Thursday.  It  marked  the  eighth  an- 
niversary of  the  1962  Geneva  agreements. 

LENCTHT   StTMMABT 

The  statement  contained  a  lengthy  sum- 
mary of  U.S.  activities  in  Laos  which  it  con- 
tended violated  the  agreements.  The  sum- 
mary was  culled  from  American  congressional 
reports,  press  reports  and  other  sources. 

It  said  that  when  U.S.  troops  went  Into 
Cambodia,  many  Thai  army  battalions  "were 
sent  by  the  United  States"  to  the  Lao  pan- 
handle. At  the  same  time,  "the  United  States 
ordered  the  Saigon  puppet  army  to  launch 
operations  in  southern  Laos." 

South  Vietnamese  commando  units  are 
operating  in  the  panhandle,  the  statement 
said.  It  added,  "On  May  19.  a  U.S.  Defense 
department  spokesman  said:  'United  States 
advisers  are  authorized  to  accompany  South 
Vietnamese  forces'  during  operation  in  Laos." 

"The  Joint  operations  by  Lao  and  Thai 
troops  and  the  intrusions  of  Saigon  puppet 
troops  into  southern  Laos  show  that  the 
United  States  is  preparing  a  dangerous  mili- 
tary adventure  in  this  area  in  the  face  of  new 
developments  In  Cambodia,"  the  statement 
said. 

FOUS-PABTT  AXIS 

It  referred  to  "busy  diplomatic  activities 
(Which)  have  taken  place  among  Vientiane, 
Bangkok  and  Phnom  Penh"  lately,  with  Sai- 
gon also  Involved. 

On  May  28,  it  said,  the  Lao  army  com- 
m.ander  secretly  visited  Bangkok.  On  June  8, 
the  head  of  Lao  military  intelUgence  and 
others  visited  Phnom  Penh,  it  said,  and  on 
June  15  the  head  of  Cambodian  intelligence 
was  In  Vientiane. 

"Thus,  a  four-party  axis  among  the  antl- 
Indochlna  Indochinese  and  the  antl-Asla 
Asians  has  been  formed  to  put  into  practice 
the  'Nixon  Doctrine,' "  the  statement  said. 

In  this  situation,  it  added,  "the  United 
States  and  the  ultra-reactionaries  in  Laos  are 
pressing  Souvanna  Phouma  to  'reshuffle  his 
cabinet'  in  Vientiane.  They  have  threatened 
to  stage  a  coup  d'etat  in  order  to  cow  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  into  Implementing  their 
plans  strictly  and  actively." 

It  is  this  danger  of  Souvanna's  being 
pushed  into  agreeing  that  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  Thai  troops  could  openly  enter  his 
country  that  Souphanouvong  is  beUeved  to 
want  to  head  off  by  his  new  attempt  to  get 
talks  started. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  11,  1970] 

U.8.  Obovnd  Attack  Uboed  bt  Laotians 
(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 

Pak  Se,  Laos. — Laotian  rightist  leaders 
here  said  the  United  States  should  hit  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  in  south  Laos  at  the  same 
time  it  is  attacking  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

They  said  as  long  as  the  Communist  Viet- 
namese are  using  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  in 
eastern  Laos  to  send  reinforcements  and 
material  to  CambodU  and  South  Vietnam, 
the  U.S.  effort  in  Cambodia  cannot  be  fully 
effective.  ^     ^ 

The  Lao  military  criticized  President 
Nixon  for  setting  time  and  territorial  limits 
on  American  actions  in  Cambodia.  "The 
North  Vietnamese  will  withdraw  to  the  west 
then  return  and  rebuild  the  base  areas  when 
the  Americans  leave,"  a  Lao  general  said. 

Laotians  said  they  expect  the  Communists 


to  become  active  in  northern  Cambodia  and 
to  try  and  bxiild  up  the  Red  Cambodian  in- 
digenous movement  In  these  areas,  supplied 
from  new  sanctuaries  In  Laos,  Cambodia 
border  areas. 

The  Lao  military  reaction  was  sparked  by 
enemy  moves  in  military  region  IV,  the 
southern  half  of  the  Laos  panhandle.  Pak  8e 
is  military  region  rv  headquarters. 

Heavy  fighting  is  going  on  now  at  Phou 
Luan,  the  highest  point  of  the  rlce-rlch 
Bolovens  Plateau,  30  miles  north  of  the  Lao- 
Cambodian  border. 

"If  they  get  the  Bolovens  they  can  hide 
and  feed  five  divisions."  the  south  Laos  com- 
mander. Gen.  Bounphone  Mahaparak,  said. 
North  Vietnamese  forces  are  grouping  west 
of  Sara  vane,  which  is  the  best  access  route 
to  the  plateau. 

The  Laos  lost  the  province  capital  of  At- 
topeu  last  month,  opening  the  Sekhong 
River  Route  into  Cambodia. 

Current  VB.  mlUtary  help  to  Laos  in  this 
area  is  confined  to  Army  advisers.  Air  Force 
forward  air  controllers,  air  logistics  and  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  operatives  who  lead 
tribal  guerrillas  from  small  airstrips  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Bolovens  Plateau. 

[From  the  New  York  -nmes.  May  16.  1970] 

Laotian  Aide  Sees  Nees  fob  S.\igon  Abmt's 

Help 

Vientiane,  Laos.  May  15. — A  Laotian 
Defense  Ministry  spokesman  expressed  today 
the  growing  concern  of  the  military  com- 
mand over  the  situation  In  southern  Laos  and 
suggested  that,  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
It  was  necessary  that  South  Vietnamese  forces 
intervene  to  help  "clean  up"  Laos. 

The  spokesman.  Col.  Thong  Phanh  Knosky, 
said  during  a  news  conference  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  on  May  9  had  seized  the  large 
village  of  Tang  Vay.  57  mUes  from  the  town 
of  Savanaket,  and  today  were  encircling  the 
Nong  Boua  Government  post  19  miles  from 
Tang  Vay.  He  suggested  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese wanted  to  open  new  communications 
links  in  Laos  to  Increase  their  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

"Prom  a  strictly  military  point  of  view  a 
South  Vietnamese  Intervention  to  cut  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  traU  would  be  a  necessity,"  the 
colonel  said. 

The  North  Vietnamese  were  today  increas- 
ing their  threat  to  the  city  of  Saravane  aortb- 
east  of  the  Bolovens  Plateau  in  southern  Laos 
where  2,400  civilians  have  been  evacuated  in 
the  last  few  days.  Colonel  Knosky  said. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jime  6,  1970) 
Ky  Urges  Allies  to  Keep  Reds  Otrr  op 

SANCm  ARIES 

Saigon.— South  Vietnamese  Vice  President 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  returned  here  today  from  a 
two-day  official  visit  to  Cambodia,  warning 
that  the  allies'  Cambodian  operation  could 
become  a  "failure  In  the  future"  if  the  enemy 
is  allowed  to  return  to  its  former  border 
sanctuaries. 

"If  we  are  Just  satisfied  with  the  results 
we  have  gotten  until  now  and  we  stop  our 
move  and  go  back  and  sleep  and  discuss 
politics,  then  the  enemy  will  come  back  in  a 
few  months,"  Ky  told  newsmen. 

"If  we  do  nothing  and  then  the  enemy 
comes  back,  the  success  of  today  will  be 
the  failure  In  the  future."  he  said  after  his 
arrival  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  airport. 

He  said  the  future  intentions  of  the  allies 
were  more  important  than  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  ability  to  fight. 

The  vice  president,  met  at  the  airport 
by  U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
other  ranking  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
officials,  conferred  with  Cambodian  Premier 
Lon  Nol  during  his  Phnom  Penh  visit. 

Ky  said  he  had  gone  to  Cambodia  to  dis- 
cuss closer  cooperation  between  the  Cam- 
bodian and  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 
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He  said  he  was  "very  pleased"  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  talks. 

But  Ky.  who  has  stated  there  Is  no  dead- 
line for  the  withdrawal  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  from  Cambodia,  said  he  could  not 
elaborate  on  the  military  aspects  of  hU  Cam- 
bodian talks.  The  United  States  plans  to 
withdraws  Its  forces  from  Cambodia  by  the 
end  of  this  month. 

Ky  announced  that  South  Vietnam  plans 
to  train  4,000  Cambodian  residents  of  South 
Vietnam  and  send  them  to  buttress  the 
Cambodian  army. 

"What  we  are  doing  now  Is  to  protect  our 
common  Interest,"  Ky  said.  "Theyve  helped 
\i8.  they  kicked  Sihanouk  out  and  now  in 
return  we  are  helping  them." 

In  response  to  a  newsman's  quesUon.  the 
vice  president  said  that  U  the  LaoUan  gov- 
ernment asks  for  asslsunce  in  flghUng  Com- 
munist forces,  "we  would  do  our  maximum 
to  help  them."  But  he  did  not  elaborate. 

Ky  said  he  expected  "no  real  hard  prob- 
lems in  the  future"  concerning  Cambodia  s 
Vietnamese  residents,  thousands  of  whom 
were  placed  In  deienUon  or  refugee  cam^ 
following  the  Cambodian  coup  that  otisted 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  as  chief  of  stote 
In  March.  ^.  ._. 

The  vice  president  said  he  had  negotiated 
the  aboUtlon  of  the  afternoon  curfew  that 
had  been  Imposed  on  Vietnamese  In  Phnom 
Penh,  Cambodia's  capital. 

Vietnamese  In  'remote  and  Insecure  prov- 
inces" wUl  be  moved  Into  Phnom  Penh  un- 
til security  Is  restored,  Ky  said.  He  added 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
would  repatriate  those  who  wished  to  leave 
Cambodia. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  21.  1970] 

Kt  RroicvLES  Joint  PTru,otrr  Talk  as  SnxT 

(By  Robert  Q.  Kaiser) 

Saigon  May  21.— Vice  President  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  this  morning  ridiculed  the  notion 
that  South  Vietnamese  troops  would  with- 
draw from  Cambodia  when  American  forces 
do  as  "a  silly  argument  of  silly  people.'' 

Ky  declared  that  "we  wUl  not  let  anybody 
tie  our  hands"  to  prevent  continued  prosecu- 
tion by  South  Vietnam  of  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia He  said  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
had  the  capabUltles  to  fight  on  the  Cam- 
bodian front  and  In  Vietnam  slmiUtaneoualy. 

Ky's  remarks,  deUvered  at  graduation 
ceremonies  of  the  Vietnamese  War  College  In 
Saigon,  were  the  toughest  yet  heard  from  a 
senior  Vietnamese  official  on  the  Increasingly 
sensitive  subject  of  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia  after  June  30. 

It  appears  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  Is  determined  to  continue  those 
operations  after  President  Nixon's  deadline 
for  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
the  Cambodian  front. 

NlXOIf'S   STATEMENT         ' 

[When  President  Nixon  announced  May  9 
that  "all  Americans  of  all  kinds.  Including 
advisers,  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by  the  end 
of  June."  he  was  asked  whether  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  abide  by  the  same  dead- 
Une  He  answered:  "No.  they  do  not.  I  would 
expect  that  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
come  out  approximately  at  the  same  time 
that  we  do  because  when  we  come  out,  our 
logistical  support  and  air  support  will  also 
come  out  with  them." 

I  Last  Saturday.  White  House  officials  In 
Key  Blscayne  said  they  had  every  reason  to 
believe  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
withdraw  from  Cambodia  on  approximately 
the  same  timetable  as  U.S.  forces.) 

Such  determination  to  flout  the  wishes  of 
the  United  States  has  been  seen  here  before, 
but  this  time  it  appears  to  be  more  serlou* 
than  prevlotuly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Whether  President  Thieu  would  use  such 
harsh  language  as  Ky'a  "silly  people"  remark 


in  this  context  is  doubtful.  But  the  Thieu-Ky 
relationship  sometimes  resembles  the  Nlxon- 
Agnew  relationship:  the  vice  president  here, 
as  In  the  United  States  often  does  the  Presi- 
dent's tough  talking,  though  Thleu's  lan- 
guage on  the  Issue  has  been  more  restrained, 
he  has  also  said  there  Is  "no  deadline"  for 
his  forces  In  Cambodia. 

[Wednesday,  Lt.  Oen.  Do  Cao  Trl,  com- 
mander of  South  Vietnamese  troops  operat- 
ing east  of  the  Mekong  River  In  Cambodia, 
was  asked  about  reports  from  Washington 
that  a  South  Vietnamese  withdrawal  would 
be  linked  with  the  U.S.  puUout.  according  to 
news  dispatches. 

1"I  have  not  heard  that  from  the  Viet- 
namese side."  he  said,  adding  that  the  Saigon 
troops  "are  not  under  any  restrictions,  like 
U.S.  forces,  unless  President  Thleu  orders  us 
back  to  our  territory." 

(Asked  how  long  South  Vietnamese  troops 
might  remain  in  Cambodia,  Trl  replied: 
"That  depends  on  the  enemy.   •    •    •" 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  19701 
Thibu  Asskhts  Lon  Nol  Agrees  on  Thoops 
(By  Tterence  Smith) 
Saigon.  South  Vietnam,  May  8. — President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  said  tonight  that  he  and 
Premier  Lon  Nol  of  Cambodia  had  worked 
out  "agreements  In  principle"  for  South  Viet- 
namese troops  to  conduct  continuing  mili- 
tary operations  In  eastern  Cambodia. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Thleu  said  the  two  Gtov- 
emments  had  discussed  the  feasibility  of  a 
South  Vietnamese  naval  blockade  of  the 
Cambodian  coast  line  and  principal  port — 
Kompong  Son.  formerly  called  Slhanouk- 
viue — to  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
bringing  In  military  supplies  by  sea. 

"Our  navy  Is  capable  of  guarding  the 
whole  coast,"  Mr.  Thleu  said.  "We  have  the 
ships  and  we  think  It  would  be  a  good  Idea." 
Mr.  Thleu  made  It  clear  that  South  Viet- 
namese troops  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
restrictions  President  Nixon  has  placed  on 
the  United  States  forces  operating  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  Nixon  promised  Congressional  leaders 
last  Tuesday  that  American  troops  would 
withdraw  from  Cambodia  by  the  end  of  June 
and  would  penetrate  no  deeper  than  about 
20  miles  without  Congressional  approval. 

Mr.  Thleu  said:  "We  have  no  deadline,  no 
limits.  We  will  move  on  Intelligence.  When 
there  Is  a  target,  we  will  strike  It." 

Mr.  Thleu  discussed  the  Cambodian  situa- 
tion and  other  topics  at  a  small  dinner  at  the 
Presidential  Palace.  Eight  foreign  corre- 
spondents— seven  Americans  and  one  Eu- 
ropean—sat with  him  at  a  table  under  the 
elm  trees  on  the  palace  grounds  while  the 
President  talked  for  four  hours  about  the 
situation  In  Indochina. 

Relaxed  and  expansive  In  an  open-necked 
blue  sportshlrt.  Mr.  Thleu  said  he  was  In 
dally  contact  with  the  new  Cambodian 
Premier  through  the  South  Vietnamese  del- 
egation established  last  week  In  Pnompenh. 
The  two  countries  have  had  no  formal  diplo- 
matic relations  since  1963. 

"I  have  a  friend."  he  said,  laughing,  when 
he  was  asked  about  his  earlier  contacts  with 
the  Cambodian  regime.  "We  keep  In  touch." 
The  President  said  he  and  General  Ix>n 
Nol  had  come  to  their  "agreement  In  prin- 
ciple" about  South  Vietnamese  operations 
In  eastern  Cambodia  two  or  three  days  before 
President  Nixon  announced  on  April  30  that 
United  States  troops  would  cross  the  Cam- 
bodian border  to  clear  out  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  sanctuaries. 

He  said  Premier  Lon  Nol  had  requested 
support  from  South  Vietnamese  forces  for  the 
general  defense  of  Cambodia  east  of  the  Me- 
kong River. 

In  the  short  term,  BIr.  Thleu  said,  the 
agreement  would  involve  direct  South  Viet- 
namese military  assistance  and  probably  the 
naval  blockade.  He  said  he  bad  already  sup- 


plied some  4,000  American-trained  ethnic 
Cambodian  troops  from  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces,  but  he  expected  that  more  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  Pnompienh  to  bolster  the 
position  of  the  Lon  Nol  Ctovernment. 

In  the  long  term,  he  said,  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  take  on  the  Job  of  training  the 
Cambodian  Army,  which  Mr.  Thleu  described 
as  weak  and  poorly  equipped.  "But  they  have 
the  manpower."  he  said,  "and  we  can  pro- 
vide the  advice." 

Mr.  Thleu  said  he  believed  that  the  next 
six  months  would  be  critical  for  the  war  as 
well  as  for  political  leaders. 

"If  Lon  Nol  and  Cambodia  stand  for  the 
next  six  months."  he  said,  "then  I  think  Mr. 
Nixon  will  win  the  Congressional  elections 
this  year  and  be  re-elected  In  1972.  because 
then  the  operations  will  have  proven  a  suc- 


"'Also."  he  said.  "If  we  keep  up  the  pressure 
on  the  Communists  for  the  next  six  months, 
then  I  think  they  vrill  have  no  choice  but  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  or  fade  away." 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Aug.  3.  1970] 

Opposition  Seen  on  Efforts  to  Widen  Viet 

War — Joint    Chiefs    of    Staff    Proposals 

Sato  to  Offer  Three  Options 

(By  George  W.  Ashworth) 

Washington. — The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  proposing  a  significant  expansion  of  the 
allied  war  effort  In  Indo-Chlna. 

According  to  well-informed  sources,  papers 
prepared  for  the  chiefs  by  the  Joint  staff  and 
now  being  circulated  support: 

The  coordinated  use  of  Thai  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  move  against  enemy 
troops  in  northern  Cambodia  and  southern 
Laos. 

Use  of  allied  troops  for  operations  within 
the  demilitarized  zone  that  separates  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

The  proposals  already  have  run  Into  oppo- 
sition within  the  Pentagon.  According  to  a 
dictate  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird,  all  proposals  of  the  Joint  chiefs  con- 
cerning Indo-Ohlna  must  be  given  a  thor- 
ough review  by  his  civilian  staff  before  they 
reach  the  secretary  for  final  consideration. 

Under  the  new  review  system,  instituted 
by  Mr.  Laird  after  the  decision  was  made  in 
April  to  launch  allied  attacks  inside  Cam- 
bodia, defense  review  of  proposals  would  be 
formally  finished  before  reaching  the  White 
Hoiise. 

According  to  sources,  however,  the  White 
House  already  has  received  at  least  Informal 
indications  of  what  the  chiefs  now  are  seek- 
ing. 

NEW    CHAIRMAN    FTTNCTIONINC 

The  proposals  are  among  the  first  major 
papers  prepared  under  the  new  chairman- 
ship of  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  who  re- 
placed retired  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler  in  early 
July  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  chiefs. 

Some  officials  beUeve  the  proposals  may 
reflect  the  beginnings  at  a  somewhat  hardw 
line  on  major  defense  Issues  under  the  new 
chairman,  who  Is  deeply  Interested  in  the 
war. 

According  to  sources,  the  proposals  are  es- 
sentially grounded  in  the  belief  tliat  the 
allied  effort  in  Cambodia  caused  the  enemy 
forces  deep  distress  and  that  much  could  be 
gained  by  applying  continued  inessure. 

There  is  feeling  among  many  military  men 
that  continued  hitting  at  the  enemy,  wher- 
ever concentrated,  could  keep  Hanoi  off-bal- 
ance, thus  saving  American  lives  and  pre- 
venting buildups  that  oould  threaten  allied 
forces  In  the  several  theaters  of  the  war 
zone. 

The  proposals  pertaining  to  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia would  call  for  substantial  United 
States  logistical  backing  and  the  use  of 
American  alrpower  to  bolster  Thailand  and 
Vietnamese  forces  on  the  ground. 

According  to  sources,  Admiral  Moorer  told 
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the  defense  civilian  hierarchy  that  the  Thais 
and  Vietnamese  could  fight  with  American 
support  as  proposed  with  no  necessity  to  in- 
crease war  expenditures  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

That  point  is  heatedly  disputed  by  officials 
m  other  Pentagon  offices.  Certainly,  It  would 
be  hsjrder  now  than  before  to  take  such  ac- 
tions since  the  budgetary  allowances  for  the 
war  have  been  cut  drastically. 

Expenditures  for  the  war  peaked  at  about 
$29  billion  annually  in  1968.  They  began  fall- 
ing as  American  disengagement  got  under 
way  in  1969.  Current  estimates  put  the  war 
expenditures  at  about  half  of  the  peak  level. 

As  the  administration  budget  Is  predicated 
on  fairly  steady  drops  in  war  costs.  It  might 
be  difficult  to  finance  anything  that  would 
keep  expenditures  level  over  a  long  span, 
much  less  rising. 

The  chiefs  present  three  options  In  the 
paper  on  Laos  and  Cambodia  now  being  cir- 
culated. 

The  first  Is  to  continue  doing  what  is  now 
being  done,  i.e.  support  the  Vietnamese  with 
limited  activities  in  the  sanctuary  areas,  but 
not  deeper  Into  Cambodian  territory  now 
being  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

The  second  calls  for  use  of  Thai  and  Cam- 
bodian forces  In  portions  of  northern  Cam- 
bodia and  southern  Laos  now  occupied  by 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies. 

The  third  option  Is  the  same  as  the  second, 
with  the  addition  of  U.S.  ground  forces. 

According  to  administration  sources  who 
have  seen  the  paper,  the  third  option  Is  dis- 
counted, largely  because  of  congressional 
feelings  toward  use  of  U.S.  forces  outside 
Vietnam  and  because  of  the  present  mood 
of  the  public. 

The  first  option;  essentially  what  is  being 
done  now.  is  described,  as  one  source  put  It. 
■with  a  lot  of  bad  words"  that  make  It  seem 
less  attractive. 

That  leaves  the  middle-road  option,  and 
that  Is  what  the  chiefs  now  are  pushing. 

Opposition  here  largely  revolves  around  a 
deeply  held  belief  that  such  activities  as  the 
chiefs  now  are  proposing  Increase  Instability 
and  spread  allied  forces  thinly  without  any 
guarantees  of  success. 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Thais 
and  the  Vietnamese  could  batter  the  opposi- 
tion— given  heavy  American  help — the  oppo- 
sition response  would  be  uncertain,  as  would 
results,  and  dangers  could  be  posed  for  Vlet- 
namlzatlon,  which  many  officials  continue  to 
view  as  the  Indo-Chinese  concern  of  greatest 
magnitude  at  this  point. 

deep    CONCERN    XVIDENCEO 

While  the  views  of  Gen.  Crelghton  W. 
Abrams  are  not  known  on  these  new  pro- 
posals, he  has  evidenced  deep  concerns  In 
the  past,  particularly  toward  the  close  of  the 
allied  operations  In  Cambodia,  lest  Viet- 
namese and  American  attentions  be  allowed 
to  wander  too  far  from  the  business  at  hand 
m  Vietnam. 

The  administration  Is  steadily  becoming 
more  deeply  involved  in  Cambodian  military 
affairs,  but  the  President  and  his  closest  ad- 
visers apparently  still  adhere  to  the  view 
that  the  United  States  should  help  Cambodia 
as  It  can.  short  of  U.S.  troop  Involvement. 
That,  they  believe,  must  not  come. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  are  Indeed  prepar- 
ing to  take  over  Phnom  Penh  and  destroy 
the  Lon  Nol  government,  then  disruptive 
attacks  against  them  in  present  gathering 
points  and  strongholds  should  disrupt  that. 
But  few  believe  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
willing  now  to  Indulge  In  such  a  risky  ven- 
ture. If  this  Is  the  case,  then  allied  activities 
could  not  prevent  anything  that  Is  not  going 
to  happen  anyway. 

The  proposals  relating  to  the  DMZ  are 
quite  another  matter.  The  chiefs  would  be 
interested  In  receiving  approval  for  allied 
operations  inside  the  DMZ. 

This  will  be  opposed  by  those  who  see  no 


threat  Justifying  such  a  change  and  would 
not  like  to  complicate  the  situation  at  the 
DMZ  or  cause  deterioration  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  "understandings"  that  pre- 
ceded the  bombing  halt  over  the  north. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  This  quotation  is 
from  one  of  the  most  recent  articles: 

Allied  sources  acknowledged  yesterday  that 
clandestine  reconnaissance  units  operat- 
ing In  Laos  may  be  the  target  of  the  latest 
Communist  charges  of   war  escalation.  .  .  . 

Washington  and  Saigon  sources  concede 
that  their  nUUtary  planners  are  urgently 
pressing  for  sizable  border  crossings  Into 
Laos.  But  these  sources  say  both  capitals 
still  regard  such  operations  as  too  hazard- 
ous in  domestic  and  international  political 
terms  for  the  Nixon  administration  to  risk 
at  this  time.  .  .  . 

Prom  Saigon  the  Associated  Press  reported 
that  despite  official  denials  there,  sources 
said  most  of  the  reconnaissance  patrols  go- 
ing into  Laos  "are  landed  by  U.S.  heli- 
copters along  the  200-mlle  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail  in  the  lower  panhandle  of  Laos  to  spot 
targets  for  American  bombers." 

All  these  articles  raise  this  question, 
and  suggest  that  preparations  for  such 
ventures  are  being  made  and  that  the 
expectation  is  that  the  Vietnamese  forces 
will  move  into  Laos. 

So  I  submit  that  if  we  meant  what  we 
said  when  we  adopted  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  suud  the  other 
amendments  which  were  adopted  last 
year,  this  amendment  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  that  action. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  if  we  do 
not  adopt  this  amendment,  with  the 
changed  language  in  the  existing  law. 
even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee in  its  report  said  this  Is  not  in- 
tended to  finance  Vietnamese  forces,  the 
House  probably  would  not  agree  with 
that,  and  the  administration,  the  execu- 
tive department,  in  connection  with 
preparations  being  made,  would  choose 
to  say  that  the  legislative  record  is  fuzzy 
and  not  precise  and  they  should  go 
ahead,  because  the  law.  it  seems  to  me, 
could  easily  be  construed  to  authorize  it. 

So  I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept this  further  step,  consistent  with 
what  we  did  in  the  previous  steps,  to  re- 
strict our  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Cambodia  and  in  Laos. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  glad  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  have 
decided  that  we  would  not  vote  on  this 
matter  tonight,  because  I  think  we  have 
to  give  it  some  thought. 

I  understand  perfectly  what  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  intends  to  do.  At  the 
outset,  I  have  some  reservations  about 
two  points:  First,  whether  this  would  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  the  govern- 
mental decisions  of  another  country; 
and.  second,  if  we  decide  that  this  is  all 
right,  how  we  control  this  money  when 
we  give  it  in  a  lump  sum.  We  do  not 
know  which  doUar  is  being  used  for 
which  purpose. 

These  are  the  two  questions  that  come 
Immediately  to  my  mind,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  time  to  think  them  over  tonight. 
I  certainly  understand  the  Senator's 
concern,  and  I  might  even  reach  the 


point  of  agreeing  with  him  in  that  con- 
cern. But  I  would  like  to  hear  the  amend- 
ment debated  a  little  further,  so  that  we 
can  understand  what  we  do,  for  exam- 
ple, if.  imder  this  lump  sum  of  money 
that  we  appropriate  for  Southeast  Asian 
use,  in  separating  the  dollars  that  might 
be  used  by  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
sending  South  Vietnamese  forces  into 
Laos  from  the  money  they  use  to  send 
troops  into  Cambodia  or  use  to  fight 
their  own  portion  of  the  war. 

I  would  hope  that  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  would  give  us  his 
thoughts  on  those  two  subjects. 

The  question  of  our  involvement  in 
telling  another  government  what  to  do 
does  not  present  such  a  big  problem 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  how 
we  control  the  funds  when  we  know 
they  are  not  identified.  We  have  just 
g«ie  through  an  amendment  in  which 
we  discussed  this,  in  which  the  funds 
are  asked  of  us  in  a  lump  sum.  No  report 
is  made  that  says  that  one.  two,  three, 
four,  smd  five,  "We  spent  the  money 
in  these  particular  ways." 

I  hc^se  that  some  time  during  the 
debate  we  can  get  some  thought  as  to 
how  this  can  be  controlled,  so  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  be  effec- 
tive and  not  just  be  another  exercise  in 
semantics  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
the  State  Department  could  get  around 
easily. 

Those  are  my  concerns,  and  I  look 
forward  to  tomorrow  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  more  about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments,  and  I  would  not 
minimize  the  diflBculty  in  sustaining  the 
kind  of  relationship  we  have  with  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all 
their  fimds  do  come  from  us,  directly  or 
indirectly;  and  if  we  wish  to  encourage 
them  to  invade  Laos  or  Cambodia  with 
their  forces,  of  course  they  will  do  it. 
If  we  wish  to  discourage  them,  I  think 
we  can  have  great  effect  upon  them. 

What  bothers  me  most  of  all  is  that 
I  think  the  idea  has  grown  up  in  Saigon 
that  the  United  States  is  their  captives. 
As  evidenced,  I  submit  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  they  are  helping  us.  This  is  an 
attitude  of  many  people — that  the  Sai- 
gon government  is  helping  us.  It  is  our 
war,  seems  to  be  the  view,  and  they  are 
coming  in  very  graciously  to  help  us — 
that  is  if  we  pay  them  to  help. 

However,  not  too  long  ago,  most  Amer- 
icans were  under  the  impression  that  we 
were  helping  them.  But  we  get  these 
different  points  of  view.  If  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  he 
really  believes  that  this  is  primarily  oiu- 
fight,  because  he  views  this  fight  as  one 
directed  against  a  worldwide  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  and  he  be- 
lieves it  is  our  responsibility  to  fight  that 
conspiracy,  wherever  it  is.  Apparently  It 
Is  purely  incidental  that  this  particular 
fight  is  in  South  Vietnam,  but  primarily 
it  Is  our  fight,  and  the  Vietnamese  and 
others  have  been  gracious  enough,  with 
enough  pay,  to  help  us.  I  think  that  is 
the  way  he  views  it,  and  I  am  sure  other 
people  view  it  that  way.  also.  It  all  de- 
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pends  on  the  way  one  looks  at  these 
fights,  whether  they  are  taking  place  in 
South  Vietnam  or  in  the  Middle  East  or 
in  Berlin.  ^  ^.         , 

Of  course.  I  do  not  agree  with  his  anal- 
ysis, and  I  do  not  believe  that  was  the 
justification  that  President  Johnson 
originally  gave  us — whose  basis  for  in- 
tervenUon  in  Vietnam  changed  almost 
daily,  according  to  the  criticism. 

It  reminds  me  a  little  of  the  ABM. 
About  every  2  weeks  there  is  a  different 
justiflcaUon  for  it.  Secretary  Rusk  and 
President  Johnson  had  the  same  flexibil- 
ity of  justification  as  to  why  we  were 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  . 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  appreciate 
the  difHculty.  but  I  do  think  that,  in  view 
of  our  investment — the  cost  to  his  coun- 
try, and  so  forth— we.  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation,  ought  to  have  something  to 
say  about  where  our  money  is  used  and 
whether  or  not  our  money  should  be  used 
to  finance  the  Vietnamese  in  Laos  or 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  itself, 
has  changed  this  language.  I  pointed  out 
that  they  have  changed  the  existing  lan- 
guage "would  not  appear  to  authorize." 
Now  why  did  the  committee  change  the 
language?  I  think  it  was  to  make  way  for 
attacks  on  the  sanctuary,  just  the  sanc- 
tuarj'.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, is  that  not  what  he 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  would 

yield  to  me  now 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  that,  and 
I  would  like  to  get  the  fioor  to  give  a 
chronological  development  on  that  point. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  yield  the  floor  because  I  think  it 
is  that  change  in  language,  together  with 
the  committee  report,  which  precipitated 
the  amendment.  I  immediately  began  to 
wonder  what  was  the  purpose.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  implement  what  the 
committee  said  was  its  intention.  I  should 
like  it  to  be  put  in  the  law.  because  I  have 
seen  often  how  these  interpretations  in 
committee  reports,  if  they  do  not  suit 
the   executive  branch,   are  ignored  in 
practice. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  for  us  to  come 
to  this  point,  to  state  the  committee's 
position  as  we  understand  it.  I  call  atten- 
tion here,  and  I  think  this  is  an  histori- 
cal development,  step  by  step,  which  is 
important  and  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history  that  we  draw  in  ^ere  together, 
and  it  may  well  have  a  bearing. 

I  have  before  me,  first,  title  4  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  came 
to  our  committee  from  the  House,  in 
connection  with  these  funds,  which  is 
really  what  we  have  been  calling  all  these 
years:  foreign  military  aid.  That  ordi- 
narily came  through  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  war 
thickened,  by  common  consent,  it  was 
sent  to  our  committee,  under  rather 
broad  language,  because  of  the  proxin^Jty 
of  things  there.  Some  of  this  foreign  aid 
was  granted  to  pay  the  Philippine  Army, 
and  the  Korean  Army,  some  was  for 
equipment,  and  some  was  for  this  and 


that.  They  had  given  us  a  report  on  these 
items,  but  it  never  has  been  defined  with 
great  particularity.  For  most  of  it,  there 
is  good  reason  for  that,  because  it  is  more 
or  less  picking  up  and  paying  the  cost 
of  a  battle.  The  Army  moves  on.  Over 
the  years,  though,  they  have  given  us 
an  accounting,  of  a  kind.  Last  year,  we 
put  this  at  a  $2.5  billion  ceiling.  The 
language  read  as  follows— in  the  House 
bUl— which  was  a  rescript  of  the  lan- 
guage last  year: 

Fvinds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
vise  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  sUted  pur- 
pores  In  support — 

And  here  comes  the  foreign  aid,  mili- 
tary aid — 

Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  In 
Vietnam. 

I  emphasize  those  last  words,  "in  Viet- 
nam." 

When  this  bill  passed  the  House,  the 
sanctuary  in  Cambodia  had  not  arisen. 
When  the  bill  was  before  us,  this  battle 
of  the  sanctuary  was  going  on,  full  tilt. 
So  we  struck  out  the  words,  "in  Vietnam." 
The  battle  had  moved  beyond  Vietnam. 
Tliat  wsa.  though,  consistent  with  the 
argument  made  here  that  this  was  not 
an  invasion  of  Cambodia.  It  was  an  ex- 
tension of  the  battlefield.  So  we  took  out 
the  words  "in  Vietnam "  as  being  too 
limited.  Our  purpose  was  to  cover  the 
sanctuary  battle  and  things  that  had 
happened  In  connection  with  it.  We  did 
not  knew,  then,  how  far  It  would  go.  It 
was  not  our  purpose,  though,  to  laimch 
Into  a  broad  authorization  here  of  un- 
limited support  with  military  aid  to  sxis- 
tain.  to  guarantee,  or  to  underwrite  the 
Government  of  Cambodia.  We  looked 
upon  that  as  another  war.  I  did.  And  I 
think  that  was  the  prevailing  sentiment 
in  the  committee. 

After  striking  out  those  words,  "in 
Vietnam",  we  wrote  the  language  this 
way: 

To  support  (a)  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  In  support  of  Vietnamese  forces. 


I  go  over  that  again: 

(a)  on  line  4  of  page  —  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nineteen. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Page  19,  right.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

It  reads  now: 

To  support  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  In  support  of  Vietnamese  forces. 


Now,  at  that  time,  Vietnamese  forces 
were  over  in  Cambodia.  There  was  a  bat- 
tle going  on  over  the  sanctuary.  Under- 
stand now,  that  none  of  this  money  goes 
to  U.S.  soldiers  or  to  their  cost  in  any 
way.  This  is  all  foreign  military  aid.  Then 
that  was  the  way  we  covered  in  the  body 
of  the  bill  support  of  these  forces  over  In 
Cambodia  who  were  supporting  the  Viet- 
namese forces.  They  were  supporting  us, 
too,  in  a  way. 

But  that  is  the  way  we  covered  the 
area  of  the  sanctuary  and  we  did  not 
know  how  far  that  was  going  to  extend. 
In  the  report,  we  spell  out  here  now,  fur- 
ther, what  was  meant.  I  refer  to  page  106 
and  read  briefly  from  the  middle  of  that 
page: 


The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
phrase  "in  Vietnam" — 

Meaning  in  the  House  bill — 
should  be  the  subject  of  clarification  and 
therefore  has  substituted  the  words  "in  sup- 
port of  Vietnamese  forces".  The  xtMon  for 
the  substitution  Is  to  make  clear  the  use  of 
the  authority  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
non-U.S.  free  world  forces  with  respect  to  the 
border  sanctuary  and  related  area  operations 
in  Cambodia,  and  the  protective  reaction 
strikes  In  these  locations.  This  clarification 
is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  U.S.  troops 
and  the  acceleration  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
program. 

In  other  words,  at  that  time,  tills  batUe 
was  still  going  on,  the  extent  of  It  was 
not  known,  and  It  was  our  Idea  not  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  battle  or  to  put  on 
any  restrictions,  however  far  this  went, 
as  long  as  it  was  protecting  US.  troops 
or  accelerating  the  Vletnamlzation  pro- 
grams that  would  be  legal. 

Then,  on  the  top  of  page  107,  the  lan- 
guage covers  the  pointr— part  of  the  point, 
in  a  way— I  read  from  page  107— when  I 
say  report,  I  mean  the  official  report  of 
the  Senate  committee  on  the  bill  filed 
July  14, 1970: 

In  making  this  clarlflcatlon  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  there  Is  no  Intent  to 
broaden  the  authorization  beyond  the  sup- 
port of  participation  In  border  sanctuary  and 
related  operations  In  order  to  protect  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam  or  to  accompUsh  protective 
reaction  strikes.  The  purpose  of  the  clarlflca- 
tlon is  to  make  clear  that  the  use  of  Defense 
funds  U  authorized  for  support  In  those 
areas  of  Cambodia  where  for  the  purposes  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  or  the  protection  of  U.S. 
troops  military  action  becomes  necessary. 

Now  that  is  broad  enough,  and  we  in- 
tend it  to  be  broad  enough  to  include 
areas  of  Cambodia  as  long  and  as  far  as 
it  was  connected  with  the  sanctuary  or 
any  program  that  the  President  was 
carrying  out.  That  paragraph  on  page 
107  is  as  clear  as  language  can  make  it. 
We  made  it  broad  enough  to  cover  any- 
thing cormected  with  our  activity  there, 
our  Vletnamlzatlon,  and,  that  our  troops 
could  go  back  In  In  another  sanctuary 
imder  like  circumstances.  That  Is  what 
It  was  Intended  to  cover,  going  back  In 
for  the  same  purpose. 
Then  they  put  the  negative  here: 
There  Is  no  intent  to  permit  the  xise  of 
DOD  appropriations  under  this  authority  to 
support  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  actions  designed  to  provide  mili- 
tary support  and  assistance  to  the  Cam- 
bodian government. 

That  means  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment as  such  In  a  movement  beyond  the 
reasonable  limits  of  what  we  had  already 
described.  That  is  the  way  the  bill  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  way  it  explains  it 
is,  I  think,  clear. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ambiguity 
dealing  with  the  vague  situation  we  had 
to  deal  with  which  changed  from  day  to 
day. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  in- 
tended then  to  cover  the  authority  of  the 
President  if  there  arose  again  the  need 
to  clear  out  sanctuaries  so  that  he  could 
do  It  so  far  as  this  was  concerned  and 
could  pay  for  military  aid  to  help  those 
that  were  fighting  with  the  Vietnamese 
and  us,  although  we  used  the  word 
"Vietnamese." 
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I  lay  that  down  as  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory and  part  of  the  situation  that  led  up 
to  the  amendment  that  the  Senator  has 
offered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  cite  right  there 
the  part  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
think  it  ought  to  come  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  language  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment provides: 

On  page  19,  after  the  period  In  line  8,  in- 
sert the  following:  "Nothing  in  clause  (A)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of  any  such 
funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or  other  free 
world  forces  In  actions  designed  to  provide 
military  support  and  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  or  Laos." 

Let  US  leave  out  the  words  "or  Laos" 
for  Just  a  minute.  I  think  it  does  com- 
plicate It.  It  reads  "to  provide  military 
support  and  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cambodia."  That  is  apart  from 
or  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
described.  That  is  my  interpretation  of 
it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  language  the  Senator  has 
Just  read,  I  sought  to  use  the  language 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
tjort  as  nearly  as  I  could. 

There  are  a  couple  of  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator.  I  think  my 
amendment  would  put  into  the  statute 
what  the  Senator  described  Just  now 
as  what  he  intended  to  achieve  by  this 
change  in  language.  That  is  the  way  I 
and  my  staff  interpreted  the  amendment, 
that  it  would  put  into  the  statute  what 
we  believe  the  Senator  intended  by  his 
statement  in  the  report.  If  that  is  so 
our  only  difference  is  as  to  whether  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  statute  or  not. 

I  suppose  this  reflects  our  relative  trust 
as  to  whether  the  Executive  will  follow 
the  committee  report  rather  than  the 
statute.  Maybe  the  Senator  has  great 
confidence  that  the  Executive  will  fol- 
low the  report.  However.  I  think  It  Is 
better  to  put  the  language  in  the  stat- 
ute. We  do  not  seem  to  differ. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  at  that  point, 
because  he  has  raised  a  point  there.  Is  It 
the  Senator's  Interpretation  of  the  bill, 
as  written  now,  and  the  report  that  there 
is  no  prohibition  in  any  v,-ay  on  the  bat- 
tle of  the  sanctuaries,  so-called?  Then, 
my  next  question  would  be  whether 
there  would  be  any  prohibition  on  addi- 
tional sanctuaries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  going  to  raise  that  very  point.  What 
is  a  sanctuary?  After  all,  that  has  al- 
ready taken  place. 

If  the  Senator  Is  concerned  that  this 
same  situation  of  the  sanctuary  mat- 
ter might  arise  again,  that  does  not 
bother  me  too  much. 

What  I  am  trying  to  avoid  is  becom- 
ing really  Involved  In  a  close-scale  op- 
eration in  support  of  the  Government  of 
Cambodia  and  the  Government  of  Laos. 

I  say  that  is  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator's own  report.  It  denies  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Cambodian  Government 
from  these  funds. 


Two  things  occur  to  me  about  the 
s&nc  t  UA  rics 

First,  is  their  definition.  The  Presi- 
dent described  them,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  and  set  a  limit  of  21%  miles,  I 
believe,  and  said  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  go  beyond  that  point  with  our 
troops. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  was 
the  limit  of  the  sanctuaries  as  of  that 
given  date. 

The  President  also  made  the  argu- 
ment— and  I  do  not  wish  to  misquote 
him,  but  I  win  describe  what  he  said— 
that  he  regarded  that  incursion,  as  they 
use  the  word,  into  Cambodia  as  simply 
part  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  not  an 
invasion  of  another  country. 

I  believe  that  is  a  fair  way  to  state 
it.  He  said,  therefore,  that  he  did  not 
need  any  additional  authority,  that  the 
attack  on  sanctuaries  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  Cambodia. 

The  Senator  has  described  the  chron- 
ological development  of  this  matter.  If 
that  is  true,  either  the  Senator  is  saying 
that  the  President  went  in  there  without 
authority  or  that  he  is  trying  to  rectify 
that  matter  now. 

If  he  did  not  have  authority,  I  do  not 
see  why  we  need  to  change  the  language. 
If  his  action  then  was  authorized,  then 
it  is  still  authorized.  I  do  not  object  to 
that,  if  that  is  it.  So  why  not  leave  the 
language  like  it  was. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  House  bill? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Senator  can  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  by  insisting  on  this  language  in 
order  to  give  the  President  authority  to 
operate  in  Oie  sanctuaries,  he  must  be 
saying  the  President  did  not  have  this 
when  he  invaded  the  sanctuaries  before. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  It  is  purely 
academic  for  us  to  argue  about  the 
battle  of  the  sanctuaries  now.  That  Is 
over. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  done  is  done. 
At  the  time  we  wrote  this  language,  the 
battle  was  still  going  on,  so  far  as  that 
Is  concerned.  We  were  not  In  favor  of 
bringing  a  bill  to  the  floor  that  someone 
could  jump  on  and  say,  "This  bill  limits 
what  the  President  Is  now  doing." 

So  we  intended  to  enlarge  it  and  did 
enlarge  it  and  also  added  language  that 
says  that  as  long  as  the  Vietnamization 
program — and  that  Is  a  little  Indefinite — 
Is  protecting  our  men — and  that  is  a 
little  indefinite,  but  those  are  the  general 
terms  that  are  used— this  money  could 
be  used  for  these  foreign  troops. 

If  the  Senator  agrees  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  have  authority  to  use  this  mon- 
ey, talking  about  military  aid.  In  a  re- 
currence of  this  kind  in  the  future,  why 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  would  end 
the  argument.  It  Is  a  clear-cut  agree- 
ment. And  I  do  not  see  any  use  for  the 
amendment,  leaving  Laos  out  for  the 
time  being. 

But  I  want  to  be  frank.  I  believe  we  are 
almost  together,  and  we  just  want  to 
make  a  record  of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  intention  in  of- 
fering the  amendment  was  to  express  my 
explicit  agreement  with  the  Senator's 
statement  in  the  report.  That  was  my 
purpose:  to  show  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor's sentiment  expressed  in  the  report. 


My  difficulty  is  that  I  was  afraid  the 
language  In  the  bill  Itself  did  not  ac- 
curately and  forcefully  enough  reflect 
the  Senator's  intention.  My  intention  is 
the  same  as  his.  I  do  not  want  us  to  get 
involved  in  all-out  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia — and  that  is  what 
the  report  said — or  of  the  Government  of 
Laos. 

Then,  the  only  question  Is,  how  to  tie 
that  down  so  that  the  administration 
would  be  in  agreement  with  the  Senator 
and  me.  It  is  not  that  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  but  we  might  find  ourselves  in 
disagreement  with  future  administra- 
tions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  You  cannot  control  the 
administration  in  these  words.  Let  us 
stay  away  from  that,  if  we  may.  I  will  be 
frank  with  the  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  agrees  the  situation 
would  be  clear  for  these  purposes  I  have 
stated— Vietnamization,  and  that  in- 
cludes withdrawal  and  for  the  protection 
of  our  troops;  and  that  another  sanc- 
tuary would  be  permitted,  I  think  that 
ends  the  argument  about  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me  It 
ends  the  argument,  I  agree,  the  Senator 
agrees,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
agrees.  If  there  is  any  need  for  new  lan- 
guage, and  the  House  has  that  language, 
and  we  say  that  language  means  this, 
they  would  have  no  reason  to  say  other- 
wise, and  that  would  end  it  because  we 
do  not  need  new  language.  Why  do  you 
not  revert  to  the  House  language  and  say 
that  all  agree  it  will  allow  the  President 
to  do  what  he  has  already  done?  Other- 
wise, you  are  bound  to  have  to  say,  "If 
you  do  not  agree  with  that,  he  did  it  with- 
out authority  to  go  in  there  in  the  first 
place." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  we  could  go  back 
to  the  House  language;  it  could  be  ar- 
gued again  that  the  President  exceeded 
his  authority. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  make  any 
argument.  The  Senator  and  I  agree  he 
did  not.  We  accepted  that. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  But  there  are  others. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  would  dare  do 
that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from.  Arizona.  I  see  now  why  we  did  not 
agree  to  a  time  limitation.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  we  are 
much  closer  to  agreement  than  it  would 
seem. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senatw  from 
Arkansas  if  his  amendment  would  cover 
the  type  help  we  have  been  giving;  and 
I  refer  to  two  parts.  Would  it  prevent 
tactical  air  support  in  Laos? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  only  deals  with 
funds  for  foreign  forces.  This  does  not 
deal  with  fimds  for  our  forces.  Tills  is 
only  foreign  aid  which  the  Senator  was 
tftiung  about. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wanted  to  make 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  deal  with 
our  own  forces. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  it  prevent 
the  use  of  helicopters  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese In  support  of  Laotian  troops,  say, 
in  the  Plaines  des  Jarres? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  might.  The  Sen- 
ator refers  to  South  Vietnamese  tro(V8 
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In  support   of  Laotian   troops   in   the 
Plaines  des  Jarres. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  thinli  it  would.  We 
are  trying  to  avoid  becoming  involved 
by  our  associates,  whatever  it  is,  and 
drawn  into  an  overt  war  in  Laos.  It 
would  not  make  any  difference  if  it  were 
in  Laos  or  Cambodia.  We  are  trying  to 
apply  the  same  principle.  The  only  dif- 
ference might  be  there  are  more  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia.  I  am  perfectly  wUUng 
to  agree  with  the  Senator's  idea  about 
sanctuaries. 

I  think  it  would  prevent  paying  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  go  to  the  support 
of  Laotian  forces  in  helicopters,  on  foot. 
or  in  trucks,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wanted  to  propose 
that  we  leave  Laos  out  of  this  amend- 
ment. . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  posed 

the  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  asked  about  Laos 
because  I  think  this  is  the  thrust  of  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  referring  now 
to  the  border  between  Laos  and  that 
portion  of  South  Vietnam  that  is  close 
to  North  Vietnam.  If  South  Vietnamese 
forces  were  used  to  upset  any  sanctuaries 
that  might  develop  in  that  area,  would 
this  run  contrary  to  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No:  to  be  consistent. 
I  think  there  are  some  sanctuaries  right 
on  the  border.  To  be  consistent  I  do  not 
know  how  I  could  distinguish  between 
them. 

Senators  will  remember  the  theory  of 
the  President  in  explaining  the  incur- 
sion: that  it  was  not  an  extension  of  the 
war:  that  it  was  not  an  incursion  into 
a  foreign  coimtry.  That  is  about  the  way 

he  put  it.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then,  he  had  to 
have  whatever  authority  he  had  with 
respect  to  the  war. 

That  is  why  I  think  there  is  a  logical 
inconsistency  in  saying  now  he  must  have 
this  change  to  make  it  legal.  The  reverse 
has  to  be  that  it  was  not  legal  before. 
You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  I  would 
rather  have  it  the  old  way  and  commit 
myself  to  accept  his  theory  that  he  was 
entitled  to  go  into  the  sanctuaries  to 
protect  our  own  troops  and  our  program 
in  Vietnam. 

What  we  are  really  after  is  expansion 
of  the  war  into  two  other  countries,  and 
I  think  that  is  what  the  committee  said — 
support  of  the  Government  of  Cambodia: 
it  is  almost  a  replay  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
was  sasring.  and  I  thought  the  committee 

agreed.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  this  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  committee.  We  at  no  time  proposed 
any  langiiage  to  support  a  new  govern- 
ment 
"Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  we  want^to 
make  sure  of  in  our  langioage  is  that  we 
do  not  prevent  the  South  Vietnamese 
from  taking  care  of  situations  that  are 


simUar  to  the  one  the  President  had  to 
decide  on  in  connection  wih  Cambodia. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.  The  sanctuaries. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  would  hate 
to  see  us  accept  language  that  would 

prevent  that.  ^        . 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.  We  do  not  seek 
that,  but  we  do  seek  to   prevent  the 
South  Vietnamese   or   the  Thais,  with 
our  money,   from  going  in  there  and 
building  a  full-fledged  partnership  with 
the  Government  of  Cambodia  and  draw- 
ing us  in.  .  .         *  ««„ 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  My  mterpretation 
of   the  committee  language  is   that  it 
does  that.  I  think  it  spells  out  plainly 
that  we  are  not  supporting  the  govern- 
ments of  these  other  countries. 
Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  change  in 
language— if   you   will   leave   the   lan- 
g\iage  as  it  has  been  without  this  change, 
and  vnth  this  legislative  history.  I  would 
be  satisfied.  People  wiU  say.  "Why  did 
you  change  that  language?  It  must  mean 
something.  The  House  did  not  have  it." 
People  assume  that  it  means  something. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  answer  the  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  take  it  out  and  we  would 
agree  what  it  means. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  means  to  cover  the 
sanctuary  situation  as  it  was  going  on 
when  that  language  was  written,  or  as 
it  may  recur.  It  means  nothing  more. 

The  Senator  agrees  he  would  approve 
that,  so  we  are  at  home  base. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  approve  it.  The 
only  trouble  is.  will  the  administration 
approve  it?  The  administration  has  not 
approved  it.  I  agree  on  that  and  we 
should  get  the  language  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  suggest  this. 
This  matter  goes  to  conference.  The 
language  of  the  House  bill  wiU  be  in 
conference.  The  language  of  the  Senate 
bill  will  be  in  conference,  and  so  far  as 
it  relates  thereto,  the  report  language 
will  be  before  the  conferees.  What  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said  will  be 
before  the  conferees.  That  is  true  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  and  other  Senators  who  may 
have  discussed  this  matter  here.  If  we 
leave  Laos  out.  are  we  not  together  on 
this  problem? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  quite  see 
why.  if  we  agree  to  this  rather  broad 
interpretation  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  mentioned,  we  should  leave  Laos 
out.  What  is  'bugging"  the  Senator  on 
Laos?  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Leave  it  out  of  this 
amendment  because  it  is  an  altogether 
different  situation. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    WeU,    not    alto- 

'gether.  ^^  „ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 

is  there. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  not  gomg 
to  bother  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  We 
had  that  out  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  I  am  not  trying  to  bother 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  to  do  is  to  avoid  becoming  in- 
volved in  support  of  these  countries 
against  internal  civil  wars  they  may  get 


into.  That  is  how  we  get  dragged  in 
behind  them.  ,    ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  asked  me 
why  i  want  to  leave  Laos  out.  If  I  may 
finish  my  answer  now,  the  question  is, 
Why  does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
suggest  that  we  strike  the  words  "or 
Laos '  out  of  the  amendment?  An  alto- 
gether different  situation  is  involved.  We 
have  been  in  there  a  long  time.  We  went 
into  Cambodia  just  for  the  sanctuary 

battle.  _ 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  when  he  says  "We  have  been 
in  there  a  long  time"? 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  knows  we 
have  been  in  there  for  a  long  time.  "The 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  is  there.  We  bomb  It 

constantly.  u  i.  t  -», 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  am 
not  talking  about  that. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Let  me  finish.  We  have 
all  the  compllcaUons  that  go  with  that. 
We  provide  some  military  aid  to  the 
Laotians.  The  Senator  is  familiar  with 
that  It  is  in  the  bill.  Cambodia  has  been 
left  out.  as  the  Senator  knows.  The  situa- 
tion in  Laos  is  known.  It  is  stabilized. 
The  language  in  the  Senate  biU  Is  ex- 
actly as  it  is  in  the  House  bill.  The  lan- 
guage that  says  we  can  still  aid  the  local 
forces  is  still  in  the  bill.  We  have  no  such 
language  for  Cambodia.  ^  ^   ,  „«<= 

So  like  it  or  not.  good  or  bad.  Laos 
has  a  status,  and  it  is  a  part  of  our  battle- 
ground, just  as  the  sanctuary  was. 

I  think  we  could  agree  on  something 
if  the  Senator  would  leave  Laos  out  of 
the  amendment.  .^  ,»„, 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  have  said.  I  am 
not  bothering  what  we  ourselves  do.  The 
amendment  will  not  bother  what  we  give 
to  the  Laotians.  It  is  simply  saying. 
"Look  we  do  not  want  our  so-called  aUles 
from  Thailand  and  Vietnam  to  go  up 
and  get  us  further  involved.  We  have 
some  degree  of  control  over  what  we  are 

It  will  not  disturb  what  has  been  the 
past  practice  in  Laos.  The  Senator  says 
that  Cambodia  is  not  provided  for.  but 
the  administration  right  now.  accord- 
ing to  word  that  we  have— and  this  is  an 
additional  reason  why  the  amendment 
Is  important  and  it  is  coming  up  here 
to  brief  us  on  it— is  in  the  process  of  ne- 
gotiating a  very  substantial  aid  program 
for  Cambodia.  I  think  that  is  a  very  du- 
bious proposition,  but  they  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  it. 

The  Senator  says  that  they  were  left 
out  of  the  biU.  but  it  is  not  left  out  of  the 
planning  of  the  administration,  although 
no  presentation  has  been  made  to  our 
committee  on  this  matter.  Of  course,  the 
President  has  discretion,  up  to  S50  mil- 
lion to  take  fimds  designated  for  one 
country  and  give  them  to  Cambodia:  but 
no  aid  was  contemplated  for  Cambodia  at 
the  time  we  considered  the  biU.  This  is  a 
new  deal. 

That  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  we  make  it  explicit  that  we  do 
not  want  to  get  bogged  down  in  another 
war  like  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  or  Laos. 
I  do  not  expect  the  amendment  to  affect 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Laos — that  Is. 
the  bombing  of  the  trail,  our  assistance 
to  Laos,  or  what  our  people  are  doing 
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t,here— because  it  does  not  affect  that.  It 
is  to  keep  the  Vietnamese  or  the  Thais 
from  dragging  us  into  another  war.  In 
a  word,  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 

Mr  STENNIS.  So  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  saying  that  anything  we 
have  going  on  in  Laos  now  is  not  to  be 
affected  in  any  way  by  the  amendment 

he  offers?  , ,  , 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
The  reports  in  the  newspapers  as  of 
today— I  know  it  officially— indicate 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  getUng 
ready  to  mount  an  invasion.  I  hope  that 
is  not  true;  but  in  my  opinion  that  is 
not  acceptable.  What  I  was  referring  to 
was  what  has  been  the  traditional  opera- 
tion: what  was  going  on  2  or  3  months 
ago  such  as  the  bombing.  Recent  actions 
are  what  I  would  exclude.  If  they  have 
been  doing  something  else  in  the  last  day 
or  2,  that  is  what  I  would  object  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  would  ex- 
clude anything  such  as  might  have  hap- 
pened in  the  last  2  or  3  days. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly;  anything 
such  as  has  been  published  In  the  news- 
papers as  having  taken  place  quite  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  would  ex- 
clude anything  that  has  been  taking 
place  in  recent  days.  He  does  not  intend 

by  his  amendment  to  exclude 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  exclude  what  we 

call  the  traditional  operations 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  Laos? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  That  was  the 


whole  thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  did  not  want 
to  have  us  become  further  involved  in 
Laos  But  his  amendment  related  to  Laos 
and  Thailand.  He  did  not  include  Cam- 
bodia: we  got  into  that  later.  This  is 
entirely  consistent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  hesi- 
tate to  get  into  the  debate  because  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
made  his  point  clear.  I  merely  repeat— 
we  have  talked  it  over  so  many  times— 
that  his  purpose  is  to  prevent  these  funds 
from  being  used  to  get  the  United  States 
involved  in  support  of  Cambodia  through 
the  use  of  Vietnamese  troops. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  roUback.  I  do  not 
intend  it  to  be  a  rollback,  but  to  stop 
the  operations  from  going  further. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  a  question  out  of  order? 
The  Senator  has  heard  what  I  have  said 
concerning  the  situation  as  I  see  it.  Does 
he  agree  that  it  is  correct? 

Mr  COOPER.  I  agree  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  have  agreed  on  Is  cor- 
rect, yes.  I  favor  the  language  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  proposed,  be- 
cause it  makes  so  clear  that  the  activities 
on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU  would  not  be 
curtailed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  we  have  had  a 
most  helpful  exchange  and  a  very  fine 
presentation.  I  do  not  think  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  amendment  tonight.  There 
are  other  amendments  from  our  commit- 
tee that  I  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to 
speak  to  or  to  have  colloquy  on  with  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  to  them. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  compli- 


ment the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
his  contribution  and  for  making  it  very 
clear  that  he  does  not  approve  of  ex- 
panding the  war  by  proxy  mto  U.S.  sup- 
port of  the  Cambodian-Laotian  action. 
There  is  confusion  about  this,  and  there 
is  considerable  concern  that  it  might  be 
expanded  if  we  do  not  take  real,  posi- 
tive steps  to  prevent  it.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi thinks  as  he  has  just  expressed 
himself.  ^    „       . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  told  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  everything  that  is  on  my 
mind.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
a  "sanctuary  man."  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agrees  to  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  accept  that.  I  am 
not  trying  to  roU  back  anything;  I  am 
trying  to  prevent  any  advance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding.  I  beUeve  the 
debate  has  been  profitable. 

I  understand  that  other  Senators  de- 
sire recognition,  so  I  do  not  claim  the 
floor  any  longer.  ..   ^  ,. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  caU  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  818  to  Hit.  17123  some  time 
early  next  week.  However,  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  Senate,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  assistant  mi- 
nority leader.  I  have  agreed  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent arrangement  whereby  we 
shall  begin  debate  on  this  amendment  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and  will 
vote  at  12  noon. 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  time.  I 
am  deUverlng  tonight  to  each  Senator 
a  copy  of  the  statement  that  I  shaU  give 
tomorrow,  so  that  Senators  may  have 
adequate  time  tonight  or  tomorrow 
morning  to  study  this  matter. 

In  addition.  I  have  just  come  across  a 
piece  of  additional  information  that  I 
should  Uke  to  have  printed  in  the 
RECORD  tonight,  so  tiiat  it  may  also  be 
studied  by  Senators,  because  there  is  not 
time  for  me  to  reproduce  it  and  deliver  it 
to  their  offices  this  evening. 

The  material  to  which  I  refer  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  Pitzhugh  report,  which  is 
technically  known  as  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  Report,  dated  July  1. 1970. 
Under  section  HI.  entiUed  "MUitary 
Personnel,"  subsection  b.  "Rotation."  on 
pages  137  and  138.  the  report  concerns 
itself  with  the  overdone  practice  of 
transferring  officers.  It  agrees  with  Uie 
basic  thrust  of  the  amendment  that  I 
have  put  forward.  This  section  entitied 
"Rotation"  states  very  clearly: 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  are  rotated  among 
assignments  at  much  too  frequent  intervals. 
It  is  clear  from  t^e  evidence  that  the 
rotaUon  pracUces  which  have  been  followed 
result  in  (a)  excessive  and  wasteful  «»*•  }d> 
Inefficiencies  Ui  management,  and  (c)  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  responslblUty. 

A  staff  study  of  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force 
promotions  to  General  Officer  and  Plag  rank 
in  1969  revealed  this  situation:  there  were 
174  officers  in  the  group  and  their  average 
service  was  24  years;  these  officers  had  been 
Klven  3,696  assignments,  or  an  average  of 
21  per  man;  the  average  duration  per  assign- 
ment was  14  months.  Uooked  at  another  way, 
the  average  officer  had  spent:  8  years  In 
Operational  assignments,  5  years  In  Service 
Schools  and  other  educational  assignments, 
and  11  years  In  Staff  assignments. 


Although  this  is  a  relatively  small  sample, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  Is  not 
reasonably  typical  of  the  prevaiUng  career 
pattern  of  aU  military  officers. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  assignments 
must  be  of  limited  duration:  for  example, 
operational  assignments  to  hardship  or  com- 
bat duty.  School  assignments  also  are  of 
limited  duration  as  these  are  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  course.  However.  In  the 
case  of  the  other  assignments,  there  are  no 
such  Inherent  limitations. 

The  driving  force  in  almost  all  of  these  as- 
slKnments  (combat  assignments  excepted)  Is 
to  give  the  officer  a  wide  variety  of  exposure 
as  an  aid  in  his  training  and  development. 
The  problem  Is  that  the  requirements  of  the 
lob  seem  to  be  secondary  to  the  career  pat- 
tern which  has  been  mapped  out  for  the 

°  This  system  of  rotation  of  officers  leads  In- 
evitably to  deficiencies  In  management.  Of- 
ficers assigned  for  such  limited  periods  sUn- 
ply  cannot  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  work, 
become  familiar  with  the  qualifications  of  tie 
people,  make  plans,  set  goals  and  push  the 

^  This  system  of  rotation  not  only  !»"*»« 
provide  management  and  leadership  needed 
on  the  lob,  but  also  has  deficiencies  In  ac- 
complishing Its  stated  purpose— the  devel^- 
ment  of  the  officer  himself.  Men  are  not  de- 
veloped by  being  observers;  they  must  have 
responslbUlty  to  assure  growth. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  position  to 
be  filled,  as  weU  as  in  the  best  interests  of 
^e  officer  himself,  his  job  assignments 
should  be  of  sufficient  duration  so  that  he 
can  become  thoroughly  Involved  In  the  work 
and  be  fully  responsible  for  results. 

There  U  merit  In  giving  to  of  «*«  "PP"!" 
tunltles  in  a  broad  spectrum  o^  P"'^.'*" 
sponslbUltles.  Nevertheless,  under  e:dsttog 
conditions  In  which  technical  or  profession^ 
trolnlng  in  areas  other  than  commanding 
r^n  ^ve  become  of  Increasing  Importance 
t^e  Services'  current  rotation  policies  and 
rates  are  counter-productive. 

in  the  technical  and  professional  areas 
the  rotation  rules  often  caU  'o' "-oV" '°ve^ 
^  officer  out  of  an  assignment  at  a  very 
critical  point  in  the  job  he  is  perfo"^,^^-  Ih 
Edition  when  an  officer  is  rotated  out  of  a 
?^hnlca^ly  complicated  Job,  his  replacement 
ot^n  mher  co^es  at  the  time  of  rotation 
or  later,  and  therefore,  <i««  ,^o\^f  ;i^. 
adequate  opportunity  to  acquire  the  nec«- 
saiy  background  before  his  predecessor  leaves 


In  oUier  words,  this  practice  that  has 
been  observed  for  so  many  years  by  the 
mUitary  services  actually  destroys  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.  It  does  not  addto 
the  training  of  the  men;  "  detracte  f r«n 
the  training  of  the  men.  It  does  not  add 
to  ttie  morale;  it  deti-acts  from  tiie  mo- 
rale of  the  famiUes. 

It  is  the  very  reason  that  my  own 
administrative  assistant,  after  14  years 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  a  Naval  Academy  grad- 
uate, a  man  who  was  executive  officer 
of  a  nuclear  submarine,  a  man  whom 
the  Navy  had  put  yeais  of  experience 
into  training,  and  who  toal^  left  the 
service  so  Uiat  he  «>"!<»,  ^^j^^^^iJif^!^' 
Uy  more  frequently,  helped  in  the  Prep- 
aration of  this  amendment.  He.  like 
many  others  in  the  military  service,  sim- 
ply had  to  put  being  a  father  ahead  of 
being  a  mUitary  officer.  ^.»,  „«nv 

This  same  situation  exists  with  mai«r 
military  personnel  I  have  worked  with, 
and  Uie  amendment  is  based  on  my  own 
experience  as  a  naval  officer  and  my 
woSmg  relationship  with  tiie  miUtary 
service  over  a  period  of  28  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  amendment.  As  I  understand, 
It  would  save  a  certain  amoimt  of  money. 
The  cost  on  this 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  cost  on  this  is  $1.3 
billion,  for  that  particulsu-  section.  By 
excluding  all  combat  areas,  for  in- 
stance  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  I  want- 
ed to  bring  out.  The  amendment  would 
exclude  Vietnam? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  excludes  Vietnam.  It 
also  excludes  $300  million  for  the  train- 
ing of  personnel,  and  I  have  taken  that 
whole  amount  out,  even  though  I  recog- 
nize that  the  training  cost  would  be  less 
if  they  did  not  rotate  the  men  so  fre- 
quently. 

By  taking  out  those  two  sections,  we 
have  remaining  $560  million,  and  I  have 
only  asked  for  a  reduction  of  25  percent 
from  that  amount. 

We  have  given  DOD  11  months  for 
planning  the  program  before  putting 
the  plan  into  operation,  because  this 
does  not  take  effect  until  July  1,  1971. 

In  other  words,  we  have  made  it  an 
absolute  amount,  and  the  size  of  the 
Armed  Foi-ces  presumably  will  be  sub- 
stantially lower  18  to  24  months  from 
now.  so  that  the  $420  million  allowance 
should  certainly  provide  plenty  of  money 
for  them;  but  it  should  cause  them  to 
take  a  good,  hard  look  and  discard  some 
of  these  old  procedures  and  practices 
that  have  been  carried  on  for  so  long, 
which  I  think  it  is  about  time  to  discard. 
Without  detracting  in  any  way  from  the 
eflSciency  and  the  modern  approach  and 
procedures  used  by  many  of  our  military 
services,  in  my  opinion  some  officers  and 
some  enlisted  personnel  cling  to  their  old 
procedures  and  practices,  and  I  believe 
it  is  about  time  we  guide  them,  even 
kicking  and  screaming,  into  the  20th 
century,  and  relate  them  to  the  new  cir- 
cxunstances  and  the  new  cost-effective- 
ness we  must  have  in  all  these  programs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  TTie  reason  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  jrleld  is  that  I  think  that 
many  people  wiU  think  primarily  on  the 
manpower  question,  of  men  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  totally  excluded 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  I  think  we 
would  t>oth  agree  that  is  extremely  im- 
portant, of  course,  and  that  anything 
that  would  endanger  that  rotation  would 
be  extremely  hard  for  us  to  accept.  But 
the  Senator  exempts  combat  zones  en- 
tirely, so  that  rotation  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  his  amendment  in  any  way;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct.  With 
those  remsu-ks,  I  apologize  to  my  col- 
leagues for  not  preparing  the  material 
early  enough  to  present  it  to  them  and 
allow  adequate  time  for  study;  but  I 
think  that  by  making  this  insertion  in 
the  Record  at  this  time,  it  will  enable 
them  to  properly  prepare  for  the  vote 
tomorrow. 

I  know  that  $140  million  is  not  an 
earth-shaking  amount  in  a  bill  of  this' 
size,  but  I  think  when  we  are  trying  to 
reduce  in  every  conceivable  way  unnec- 
essary and  wasteful  expenditure,  we 
should  take  every  opportimity  that  we 


can  to  identify  and  clearly  focus  on  areas 
which  I  think  have  too  long  been  over- 
looked, and  that  this  area  should  now  be 
reappraised  and  analyzed.  Let  us  ask 
whether  or  not  we  can  now  establish  the 
principle  that  we  are  going  to  rotate  per- 
sonnel less  frequently,  «md  perhaps  the 
Department  of  Defense  itself  can  come 
up  with  an  even  larger  reduction  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  tlie  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8S3 
PBOXMIRE-SCHWErKEB  C-SA  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  submit  an  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Schweikkr)  .  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  and  I  have  worked  hard  and 
long  to  try  to  achieve  an  amendment  that 
is  fair  to  the  taxpayer  as  well  as,  in  our 
view,  assuring  that  we  will  obtain  pro- 
duction on  these  C-5A  planes. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Schweiker  and 
myself,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Youwo,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  I 
offer  the  amendment,  and  sisk  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment.  I  do  so  in  the  very  Ann 
belief  that  there  is  something  wrong — 
terribly  wrong — with  a  defense  procure- 
ment system  which  allows  the  conditions 
which  have  been  so  widely  publicized  on 
this  contract.  But  I  hold  £in  even  stronger 
belief  that  if  we  merely  rubberstamp 
the  Defense  Department's  request  for 
money  they  firmly  maintain  they  do  not 
even  owe,  we  shall  be  setting  the  worst 
kind  of  precedent. 

In  my  view,  particularly  with  all  of 
our  needs  for  money  for  so  many  impor- 
tant domestic  programs,  the  Air  Force's 
request  for  an  additional  $200  million 
for  the  C-5A  program  is  one  of  the 
most  important  defense  procivement 
issues  facing  this  Congress,  or,  In- 
deed, that  has  faced  any  prior  Congress. 
This  can  be  our  opportunity  to  make  a 
landmark  decision,  whether  to  bring  our 
military  procurement  policies  out  of  the 
"horse  and  buggy"  era,  and  begin  to  ex- 
ercise control  over  our  inefficient  and 
grossly  wasteful  defense  procurement 
practices,  or  whether  we  wUl  again  ap- 
prove another  Government  giveaway,  a 
practice  that  could  not  flourish  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy. 

If  we  choose  the  latter  course,  then  I 
beUeve  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
will  have  every  right  to  believe  that  we 
are  ruruiing  away  from  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  of  legislative  over- 
sight. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
that  surroimds  the  C-5A  contract,  and 
the  huge  cost  growth  estimates  asso- 
ciated with  it,  that  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  go  ino  all  the  sad  details.  As 
nearly  as  one  can  determine,  the  orig- 
inal Air  Force  estimate  for  81  planes  was 


approximately  $2.67  billion.  The  latest 
estimate,  as  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee's report  on  the  bill,  is  approximately 
$4.6  billion. 

No  one  really  knows  at  this  time  what 
the  eventual  cost  of  these  81  planes  will 
be.  Unfortunately,  we  can  only  deal  in 
estimates  at  this  time.  But  the  Air  Force 
originally  wanted  to  buy  120  planes,  and 
their  estimate  for  those  aircraft,  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  signed,  was  sub- 
stantially below  the  $4.6  billion  they  are 
now  estimating  what  only  81  planes  will 
cost. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  come  to  Congress  this  year  and 
asked  for  more  than  $600  million  for 
this  program.  The  $200  million  of  this 
amoimt  the  Air  Force  says  they  do  not 
owe  to  Lockheed.  But  in  the  next  breath, 
they  tell  us  that  Lockheed  will  have  to 
stop  building  planes  shortly  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  if  they  do  not  get  the  $200 
million  we  do  not  owe. 

I  ask  my  collear  ^es :  What  kind  of 
procurement  systei  »  Zo  we  have?  What 
kind  of  procurement  system  do  we  have 
in  which  the  buyer  says,  on  one  hand, 
says:  "I  don't  owe  him  this  money,"  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  says,  "but  I  have  to 
pay  it  to  him  if  he  is  going  to  keep  pro- 
ducing the  product  for  me."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  former  businessman,  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  understand  how  this 
body  can  allow  such  a  system  to  operate 
in  this  foolish  way  any  longer. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  in  committee,  which  would  have 
simply  deleted  the  $200  million  dollar 
Eunount  from  the  Defense  Department's 
request. 

Although  that  amendment  lost,  by  an 
11  to  5  vote,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  support  of  those  who  supported  my 
view  In  committee,  I  am  aware  of  the 
reasons  why  our  country  has  a  need  for 
these  planes.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
rationale  for  that  need.  I  believe  the 
Government  should  have  these  planes, 
and  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

Our  amendment  has  been  drafted  with 
a  basic  purpose  in  mind:  To  assure  that 
the  Congress  would  no  longer  have  to 
take  on  faith  the  information  provided 
by  the  Government  and  by  the  con- 
tractor. Senator  Proxmirk  and  I  agree 
that  the  only  way  that  the  Government 
and  the  people  who  pay  the  bills  wUl  ac- 
quire these  planes  at  the  most  reasonable 
cost  possible  is  to  insure  that  we  have 
some  independent  judgment  in  the 
process,  that  somebody  other  than  DOD 
or  the  Air  Force  makes  an  assessment 
about  the  cost  of  these  planes  to  the 
taxpayers.  This  Is  why  we  stipulate  that 
part  or  all  of  this  $200  million  contin- 
gency fund  can  be  authorized  or  spent 
only  after  such  a  determination  by  the 
Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals, or  at  the  direction  of  a  court  ap- 
pointed trustee,  imder  a  voluntary  or 
involuntary  bankruptcy  or  corporate  re- 
organization proceeding. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment stated  its  position  on  Lockheed's 
financial  problems  in  a  fact  sheet,  in 
which  it  said,  in  part: 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  to  Lockheed  management  .  .  . 
that  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  department 
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to  preserve  the  corporate  entity  or  Its  present 
management.  To  the  contrary,  the  efforts 
by  the  Department  have  been  directed  to- 
ward protecting  the  public  Investment  in 
those  vital  national  security  programs  which 
the  company  has  in  development  and  pro- 
duction. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  certainly 
speak  for  myself,  when  I  say  that  we 
agree  with  the  objective.  So  does  our 
amendment. 

We  have  no  intention  of  arguing  that 
the  Government  does  not  need  these 
planes.  We  have  no  intention  of  putting 
20,000  people  out  of  work. 

But  we  also  have  no  intention  of  let- 
ting the  Government  pay  any  more  for 
these  airplanes  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  we  have  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing the  outdated  procurement  practices, 
so  evident  in  this  instance,  to  be  fol- 
lowed indefinitely. 

Last  year,  as  Senators  will  recaU.  I 
felt  so  strongly  about  this  kind  of  prob- 
lem—the problem  we  are  facing  now— 
that  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  mil- 
itary procurement  bill  calling  for  quar- 
terly audits  of  major  defense  contracts. 
I  was  grateful  then,  and  I  am  grateful 
today,  for  all  those  who  supported  my 
efforts,  and  if  we  did  not  win  the  war 
at  that  time,  at  least  we  won  the  battle. 
Today,  my  concern  has  not  lessened.  It 
has  grown.  If  we  had  a  system  such  as 
I  proposed  last  year,  we  would  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  inunediate 
crisis  financially  in  Lockheed  and  where 
the  Government  stands. 

A  Presidential  commission  has  recent- 
ly advocated  substantial  reforms  in  de- 
fense procurement  practices.  Many  of 
those  reforms  can  be  implemented  ad- 
ministratively. But,  if  this  body  does  not 
take  steps  now,  as  I  beheve  we  must,  to 
put  the  Pentagon  and  its  contractors  on 
notice,  then  I  believe  we  will  have  lost 
a  golden  opportunity. 

I  ask  Senators  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, whether  they  believe  that  the 
C-5A  is  needed  or  not,  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  give  the  clear  indication  to  the 
Defense  Department,  the  defense  indus- 
try, and,  most  important,  the  people  who 
pay  the  bills,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  sit 
back  and  give  a  blank  check  to  these  re- 
quests, without  asking  "How  much?" 
"How  many?"  "When?"  and  "Why?" 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
material  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks:  The  text 
of  my  additional  views,  included  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  on  the 
military  procurement  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971;  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  June  7,  1970,  en- 
titled "C-5A  Money  Troubles  Obscured 
Over  Years";  and  an  article  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  28,  1970, 
entiUed  "Ailing  Lockheed  Urged  by  Pen- 
tagon To  Seek  Bank  Aid,  Merger,  as  Well 
as  Federal  Help." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDrrioNAi,  Visws  o»  Senator  Richard  S. 
Schweiker 
The  Fiscal  Year  1971  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  Bill  contains  an  unprece- 
dented $200  million  request  over  and  above 
our  contracted  obligations  for  the  contro- 
versial C5A  transport  plane. 


In  my  view,  this  request  is  one  of  the  most 
important  defense  procurement  issues  Con- 
gress will  face  this  year.  This  can  be  our 
opportunity  to  make  a  landmark  decision — 
whether  to  bring  our  military  procurement 
policies  out  of  the  horse  and  buggy  era.  The 
issue  is  whether  we  will  turn  down  the  $200 
million  request  and  begin  to  exercise  control 
over  extravagant  and  wasteful  defense  pro- 
curement practices,  or  whether  we  will  ap- 
prove another  government  give-away  and 
broadcast  to  all  defense  contractors  that  a 
blank  check  military  spending  policy  remains 
in  effect. 

My  amendment  in  committee  to  delete  this 
$200  million  from  the  biU  was  rejected  by  an 
11-5  vote,  and  I  will  soon  bring  the  issue 
before  the  full  Senate.  Thus  It  Is  imperative 
that  all  Senators  be  aware  of  the  enormous, 
and  in  my  view,  unwarranted  and  unwise 
precedent  Congress  will  be  setting  If  the 
money  is  authorized. 

This  is  a  classic  case  of  a  corporation  bid- 
ding In  low  to  get  a  contract,  and  then 
banding  the  final  Inflated  bill  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers  to  pay  when  the 
contract  price  and  performance  cannot  be 
met  by  the  successful  bidder. 

Lockheed  corporation  won  the  contract 
with  a  bid  m  1965  of  $1.8  bUUon,  nearly  a 
quarter-billion  dollars  less  than  the  bid  of 
the  Boeing  Company  whose  design  was 
recommended  by  the  Air  Force.  A  recent  re- 
port by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission dealing  with  Lockheed  and  the  C6A 
concluded  that  Lockheed  purposely  lowered 
its  bid  unreallstlcally  to  Insure  It  would  get 
the  contract. 

Many  of  the  facts  and  figures  are  a  matter 
of  public  record,  and  do  not  need  detailed 
exposition  here.  Even  though  the  total  buy 
has  been  estimated  at  more  than  $2  billion 
above  the  original  contract  price.  And  If  the 
wing  design  should  have  to  be  re-done,  as 
scientific  reports  indicate  may  be  required, 
the  cost  could  easily  escalate  by  many  mil- 
lions more. 

Lockheed  Is  in  financial  trouble,  and  on 
March  2,  1970,  wrote  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary David  Packard  to  request  approximately 
$641  million  as  a  "contingency  fund"  for 
contract  disputes  on  four  major  projects, 
including  the  C5A.  Not  long  afterwards,  the 
Defense  Department  admitted  that  the  $200 
million  request  in  this  bill  was  not  Jxist  the 
first  Increment  of  the  "contingency  fund,"  to 
enable  Lockheed  to  continue  production 
under  their  existing  C5A  contract.  This,  I 
think.  Is  worse. 

I  am  against  spending  one  cent  above  the 
contract  price  merely  to  subsidize  corpo- 
rate inefficiency  or  contract  mismanagement. 
I  beUeve  Congress  must  use  this  Issue  to 
draw  the  Une.  Denial  of  this  request  for  $200 
million  will  serve  notice  loud  and  clear  that 
although  both  government  and  industry 
have  been  sloppy  in  the  past,  we  are  going 
to  demand  efficient  performance  by  contrac- 
tors and  strict  adherence  to  contract  prices 
and  specifications  in  the  future. 

An  historical  perspective  U  helpful  to 
understand  why  this  $200  mllUon  ball-out 
request  Is  such  a  symboUc  Issue,  and  why 
this  line  must  be  drawn. 

Ever  since  World  War  U.  military  procure- 
ment policies  have  fundamentally  not 
changed.  A  blank  check  has  been  given  to 
miUtary  spending  without  the  careful  scru- 
tiny and  cost  accounting  demanded  of  other 
foreign  and  domestic  expenditures.  Until  re- 
cently, miUtary  appropriations  have  breezed 
through  Congress  with  Uttle  debate,  and  have 
received,  at  best,  only  routine  analysis  wlthm 
the  Executive's  Budget  Bureau. 

Weapons  system  technology  has  leap- 
frogged, and  the  military  procurement  pro- 
cess hasn't  caught  up.  With  ttie  growing 
sophistlcaOon  and  complexity  of  military 
systems  today,  costs  have  skyrocketed,  which 
means  we  can  no  longer  afford  haphazard 
buying  practices  for  the  systems  we  want, 
and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  systems 


that   may  not   work  or  that   may  not  be 
needed.  ^  .  ^,__ 

Another  antiquated  and  wasteful  practice 
which  cannot  be  permitted  with  today's  coeta 
is  allowing  production  to  commence  before 
research  and  development  is  completed.  Ii 
production  equipment  must  be  changed  to 
incorporate  the  results  of  the  final  stages  of 
RtD  It  U  obvious  that  original  contract 
prices  WiU  Jump  dramatlcaUy.  But.  too  often 
Congress  initially  authorizes  development  of 
a  defense  system  at  a  moderate  price,  when. 
If  the  final  price  tag  had  been  known,  such 
inltica  authorization  would  not  have  been 
given  Then,  once  mllUons  are  already  ex- 
pended, we  have  to  either  approve  the  cost 
overruns,  or  throw  the  inltUl  money  down 
the  drain.  More  often  than  not.  we  yield  to 
this  financial  blackmail,  and  pour  millions 
more  into  the  project  to  "protect"  our  Inlti^ 
investment.  Only  the  contractors  who  old 
m  low  In  the  first  place  gain,  and  ethical 
and  responsible  bidders  are  pimlshed. 

Congress  can  no  longer  allow  itself  to  be 
lured  by  defense  contractors  Into  approving 
systems  at  low  prices,  and  the  taxpayers  can 
no  longer  afford  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  cost 
overruns.  .^  _. 

DeleUon  of  the  $200  mlUlon  item,  «ind 
official  Congressional  refusal  of  Lockheed's 
and  the  Defense  Department's  request  lor 
this  new  kind  of  government  subsidy  can  set 
the  proper  tone  for  mlUtary  procurement 
poUcy  for  some  time  to  come.  The  "buy-In" 
and  government  "ball-out"  that  has  occurred 
with  the  C5A  Is  perhaps  the  most  glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  inadequacy  of  our  military 
procurement  system.  But.  there  are  many 
other  contracts  with  similar  drawbacks. 
Holding  the  line  at  this  time  can  have  a 
healthy  Influence  on  aU  other  existing  con- 
tracts, and  serve  as  a  deterrent  against  un- 
realisticaUy  low  bids  on  aU  future  contracts. 

Only  if  Congress  U  wilUng  to  take  this  step 
now  can  the  pubUc  have  any  real  confidence 
In  our  commitment  to  protect  their  pockec- 
books  And  only  If  Congress  is  willing  to  Jraw 
the  line  at  this  time  wiU  other  contractors 
be  on  notice  the  buy-In  bids  over-optimism, 
and  poor  management  wUl  no  longer  *»«/«- 
wardedT  or  winked  at,  but  will  be  subject 
to  the  most  searching  and  thorough  Investi- 
gation and  will  be  paid  for  by  the  cwnpany 
and  Its  own  stockholders.  Instead  of  by  the 
government  and  Its  taxpayers. 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  the  $S44.4 
mUllon  In  the  bill  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  lor  as  yet  unlvmded  obUga- 
tloas  under  contract.  It  does  signal  a  halt  to 
government  rewards  for  Inefficient  produc- 
tion, and  the  beginning  of  the  government 
use  of  sound  business  practices  In  Its  de- 
fense procurement.  It  urges  the  setting  of 
an  important  precedent  which  wUl  benefit 
all  taxpayers. 

To  pass  this  amendment  U  to  take  the  first 
real  step  toward  reversing  our  World  War  n 
military  procurement  cUmate  that  so 
strangles  our  national  budget  and  our  weap- 
ons systems  selection  process  today. 

IProm  the  Washmgton  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star. 
June  7.  1970] 

C-6A  MONXT  TROTTBLE8  OBSCURED  OVER 

Years 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

Despite  growing  financial  and  technical 
problems  deslgnmg  and  buUdlng  the  contro- 
versial C5A  Jet  transport  plane.  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  continued  Issuing  mostly  rosy 
reports  to  its  shareholders,  a  two-volume 
Securities  and  Bxchange  Commission  staff 
Investigative  report  Indicates. 

The  198-page  report,  the  product  of  more 
than  a  year  of  intensive  Investigation, 
strongly  hlnte  also  that  the  Air  Force  In  at 
least  two  instances  kept  quiet  about  prob- 
lems it  had  uncovered  In  the  C5A  program 
in  order  to  protect  Lockheed's  financial  situ- 
ation—and in  particular  the  price  of  Lock- 
heed stock. 

In  one  case,  after  the  Pentagon  had  issued 
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a  "cure  notice"  on  Feb.  1.  1967— in  effect  ad- 
vising the  company  to  cure  deficiencies  In 
the  plane  or  the  contract  would  be  can- 
celled—the Air  Force  prepared,  but  never 
made  public,  two  press  releases  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

And  In  spring  1968,  the  Air  Force  ordered 
kept  out  of  widely  circulated  reports  on  the 
C5A  Its  own  estimates  that  Lockheed  "will 
over-run  the  celling  price  of  the  contract  by 
a  significant  margin,  that  Is.  they  will  en- 
counter large  monetary  losses  on  the  pro- 
gram." I 

ACTION    EXPLAINED 

The  Air  Force  said  It  never  made  Its  esti- 
mates public  because  they  were  estimates 
only — and  If  they  eventually  proved  wrong 
after  wide  publicity,  the  Air  Force  would  be 
accused  of  acting  Irresponsibly.  TTie  study 
which  produced  the  estimates  bore  the  no- 
tation they  were  considered  "extremely  sen- 
sitive In  view  of  adverse  publicity  and  stock 
market  implications." 

The  Investigative  report  Is  the  basis  on 
which  the  SEC  has  decided  to  conduct  a 
wide-ranging  proceeding  Into  questions  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  of  disclosures  made  to 
share  holders  and  other  investors  with  re- 
spect to  costs  Incurred  on  major  defense 
contracts. 

The  report  details  transactions  by  16  cor- 
porate Insiders  in  Lockheed  stock — but  the 
staff  has  made  no  conclusions  that  these 
transactions  were  made  In  violation  of  SEC 
insider  rules.  The  commission  Itself  has 
found  no  such  violation. 

A  section  of  the  report  on  "disclosure," 
however,  details  the  publicity  Lockheed  gave 
to  the  C5A  as  the  years  wore  on  and  as  the 
company  began  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
what  was  a  radically  new  concept  of  aircraft 
procurement  contract.  The  report  does  not 
say  the  company  violated  any  SEC  rules. 

Lockheed  won  the  contract  In  September 
1965  to  design  and  build  58  Jet  transports. 
The  contract  was  to  extend  six  years,  and 
the  Air  Force  had  the  option  of  buying  .\n 
additional  57  aircraft  between  January 
1969  and  March  1972. 

Lockheed  won  the  contract  on  the  bails 
of  Its  substantially  lower  bid  than  either 
of  two  competitors:  $1,714  million.  Boeing 
Aircraft  Co.  had  bid  t2,014  million  and 
Douglas  $1,793  million.  The  Air  Force  said 
Boeing's  entry  was  a  better  design. 

"Lockheed  wanted  this  contract  badly  and 
apparently  knew  they  had  to  come  in  with 
a  low  bid  to  get  It,"  the  SEC  report  says.  As 
a  result,  they  cut  estimates  sharply — but 
figured  the  firm  still  would  make  a  profit  of 
3  percent  of  costs. 

In  the  year  following,  problems  arose  and 
costs  soared  from  the  original  $1.3  billion 
projected  to  more  than  $2.4  billion  by  mld- 
1968.  and  far  more  later.  This  not  only  wiped 
out  the  anticipated  profit,  but  Imposed  on 
Lockheed  the  possibility  of  very  significant 
losses. 

In  early  1969  the  estimated  loss  was  re- 
duced after  the  Air  Force  decided  to  buy 
some  additional  planes,  but  the  SEC  says 
"there  Is  sltU  potential  for  Incurring  a  sub- 
stantial deficit  on  the  program."  Estimates 
of  the  deficit  ranged  from  $500  million  to 
$640  mlUlon 

STATEMENTS   TRACED 

The  SEC  Investigative  report  traces  Lock- 
heed's  public   statements   chronologically. 

In  the  1965  annual  report.  Lockheed  noted 
It  had  won  the  largest  single  military  trans- 
port contract  ever  awarded.  It  was  the  first 
of  its  kind,  and  made  Lockheed  wholly 
responsible  for  technical,  schedule  and  price 
performance.  In  fact.  Lockheed  had  to  meet 
specifications  100  percent,  compared  wlIJi 
the  long-standing  practice  of  meeting  more 
generalized  goals. 

In  the  1965  report,  the  SEC  noted  there 
was  no  mention  of  early  technical  or  infla- 
tionary problems  "which  had  surfaced  at 
that   time,   but   the   Impact   of  these   was 


probably  unclear  so  early."  Lockheed  did 
not  disclose  the  anticipated  rate  of  profit. 

In  mld-1966  Lockheed  announced  unveil- 
ing of  the  first  full-scale  mockups — but 
made  no  mention  of  substantial  redesigning 
activity,  other  than  that  the  size  had  been 
Increased  slightly. 

The  1966  annual  report — being  put  to- 
gether after  the  company  had  been  threat- 
ened with  contract  termination — contained 
a  notation  In  the  financial  statements  that 
It  had  been  noUfied  that  action  must  be 
taken  to  assiu-e  there  would  be  no  default  on 
performance.  It  noted  that  lead-time  prob- 
lems had  increased. 

THREAT    ISSTTED 

In  March  1967  Lockheed  filed  with  the  SEC 
a  registration  statement  to  issue  $125  mil- 
lion in  debentures.  The  Air  Force  threat  had 
been  issued  Feb.  1.  1967.  The  underwriter 
was  notified  of  it  Feb.  17. 

The  prospectus  Included  two  brief  men- 
tions of  the  C5A  which  gave  some  indica- 
tions that  problems  had  arisen.  The  SEC 
staff  questioned  whether  the  two  brief  para- 
graphs adequately  described  the  Air  Force 
notice. 

In  addition  there  was  no  mention  of  tech- 
nical problems  and  related  cost  over-runs 
"which  had  been  experienced  to  date,  of  cost 
Increases  .  .  .  caused  by  economic  factors  In 
the  Industry  and  In  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
of  Increases  In  labor  and  overhead  rates  .  .  . 
of  schedule  uncertainties  ...  of  tlie  fact  not 
only  had  the  engineering  task  been  uncer- 
tainties ...  of  the  fact  not  only  had  the 
engineering  task  been  underestimated"  but 
there  were  problems  In  tooling  and  concern 
over  production.  Nor  was  Indication  given  of 
financial  problems. 

Reports  to  shareholders  In  mld-1967  In- 
cluded Information  on  progress,  but  "there 
was  no  Indication  of  production  cost  prob- 
lems having  arisen." 

The  1967  annual  report  was  dated 
March  15.  1968.  a  few  days  before  Air  Force 
officials  briefed  Lockheed  that  according  to 
their  estimates  the  company  "was  In  a  sub- 
stantial loss  position"  and  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  company  told  the  Air  Force  It  was 
estimating  a  small  loss. 

The  cover  of  the  report  showed  the  roll-out 
of  the  first  C5A,  the  report  included  praise 
by  some  of  those  present  at  the  ceremony; 
the  plane  was  reported  on  schedule:  first 
sales  In  1967  were  $117  million;  sales  for  1968 
would  be  nearly  $500  million. 

SILENCE    ON    COSTS 

In  May  1968  an  Interim  report  to  share- 
holders made  "no  mention  of  any  cost  prob- 
lems." 

In  July  1968  a  semiannual  report  to  share- 
holders Included  a  picture  of  the  first  flight 
and  quotes  by  outsiders  at  the  first  flight. 
"No  mention  was  made  that  by  this  time 
Lockheed  was  projecting  a  substantial  loss 
if  it  did  not"  get  an  additional  order  for 
planes,  and  that  even  if  it  did  get  the  addi- 
tional order,  "considerable  loss  might  be  In- 
curred." The  same  report  said  five  C5A"s  were 
scheduled  for  1968  delivery,  and  second  half 
sales  would  increase  substantially.  "No  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  company 
was  planning  on  booking  these  sales  at  zero 
profit  because  of  cost  increases."  the  SEC 
said. 

By  the  time  the  1968  annual  report  was 
Issued,  a  note  In  the  financial  statements  in- 
dicated the  company  might  not  realize  a 
profit.  The  note  said  that  In  January  1969 
the  Air  Force  had  exercised  its  option  to  buy 
an  additional  67  planes — a  total  of  115 — and 
on  that  basis  "no  lose  is  anticipated." 

But  in  1968  the  Air  Force  was  projecting  a 
$285-mlllion  loss  on  the  115  planes.  The  SEC 
report  said:  "The  Air  Force  was  projecting  a 
loss  of  $500  million  on  the  83-alrcraft  pro- 
gram. Lockheed  was  still  predicting  break- 
even." The  Air  Force  now  says  it  needs  only 
81  of  the  planes. 


The  SEC  staff  said  the  1969  statements  of 
the  company  "Include  a  much  more  com- 
plete picture  of  the  real  level  of  the  contin- 
gencies involved."  The  1969  report,  while 
still  contending  the  company  will  break 
even,  reflects  a  possible  pre-tax  loss  of  $500 
million  to  $640  million  based  on  the  C5A 
program  only,  while  no  potential  loss  was 
given  for  1968. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  28.  1970] 
AILING  Lockheed  Urged  by  Pentagon  To  Seek 
Bank    An),    Merger    as    Well    as   Federal 
Help 

Washington.— The  Pentagon  told  Con- 
gress that  it  hasn't  yet  found  a  solution  to 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.'s  tough  financial 
problems. 

But  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Pack- 
ard stressed  tiiat  it  will  require  private  as 
well  as  Federal  assistance  to  enable  the  de- 
fense contractor  to  get  back  on  it«  feet  and 
continue  major  military  projects. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Pentagon's  No.  2  man 
declared.  "It  isn't  my  intent  today  to  present 
to  you  a  resolution  for  the  Lockheed  finan- 
cial predicament  as  much  as  I  would  like  to 
do  so."  But,  he  added,  "I  recognize  the  neces- 
sity to  segregate  (Lockheed's)  commercial 
from  Government  business,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  resolution  can  be  achieved 
short  of  bankruptcy  and  reorganization  un- 
der Chapter  10  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  with- 
out financial  support  from  the  private 
sector." 

Therefore.  Mr.  Packard  said  he  had  urged 
Lockheed's  management  "to  seek  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  banks  and  even  through 
merger  in  order  to  preserve  their  capability." 
"Even  with  the  most  favorable  resolution  of 
the  Government  contract  problems  that  I 
could  consider  at  this  time."  Mr.  Packard 
said,  the  company  would  find  itself  short  of 
cash  unless  it  also  got  private  help. 

merger  alternative  listed 
"The  most  desirable  course,  therefore,  is 
for  the  company  to  seek  additional  financial 
strength  through  commercial  channels.''  the 
Pentagon  official  said.  "The  alternatives 
would  Include  a  merger  with  a  strong  part- 
ner, substantial  additional  underwriting  of 
their  financial  requirements  by  commercial 
banks  or  investment  bankers." 

Lockheed  is  currently  "in  the  process  of  ex- 
ploring" these  alternatives,  Mr.  Packard  told 
the  Senators.  He  said.  "It  will  take  a  month 
or  two.  at  least,  for  them  to  cover  the  possi- 
bilities which  might  be  available." 

On  March  2,  Lockheed  told  the  Pentagon 
that  It  would  have  to  halt  work  on  four 
major  defense  programs  within  one  year 
unless  it  received  more  than  $600  million  of 
Interim  financing.  The  programs  are  the  C5A 
cargo  Jet  for  the  Air  Force,  engmes  for  the 
SRAM  missile  for  the  Air  Force,  the  Chey- 
enne helicopter  for  the  Army  and  several 
shipbuilding  projects  for  the  Navy. 

In  Burbank,  Calif.,  a  Lockheed  spokesman 
said  the  company  has  been  and  Is  continu- 
ing to  explore  possibilities  of  securing  addi- 
tional financing  from  the  private  sector.  The 
company  said  it  was  pleased  that  "Under  Sec- 
retary Packard  underscored  the  critical  im- 
portance of  continued  Government  financing 
of  the  C5A  and  specifically  that  he  stressed 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  $200  million 
contingency  In  the  military  authorization 
bill  for  C5A  progress  payments  m  the  1971 
fiscal  year." 

Mr.  Packard  asserted  that  Lockheed's  "fi- 
nancial crisis"  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  having  problems  with  its  commercial 
"air  bus"  as  well  as  with  Its  military  pro- 
grams— a  point  that  was  made  last  week  by 
Sen.  Proxmlre  (D.  Wis.),  a  frequent  critic  of 
the  defense  contractors.  Lockheed  has  denied 
problems  with  the  air  bus. 

In  yesterday's  testimony,  Mr.  Packard  said 
he  has  stressed  to  Lockheed's  creditors  that 
"no  Government  funds  can  be  allowed  to  flow 
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into  the  air  bus  program  and  that  this  and 
other  commercial  programs  must  be  finan- 
cially supported  from  private  sources." 


5'* 


C-SA    PROGRAM 

Discussing  the  C-5A  program,  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  company's  problems,  Mr. 
Packard  said  that  unless  Congress  {^proves 
the  Administration's  request  for  $544.4  mil- 
lion for  the  year  starting  JiUy  1  it  "would. 
In  effect,  be  curtailing  the  C-5A  program." 
Of  this  amount,  $344.4  mlUlon  Is  required  for 
prior-year  unfunded  production  obligations 
(with  $296  mUllon  going  to  Lockheed)  and 
the  $200  mUllon  is  for  "contingencies,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon. 

"Under  any  possible  solution  to  the  Lock- 
heed problem  which  I  can  now  see.  the  $200 
million  will  be  required  for  work  which  must 
be  done"  In  fiscal  1971.  Mr.  Packard  said.  "I 
can  assure  you  that  there  Is  no  possible  solu- 
tion in  which  these  funds  wouldn't  be  re- 
quired except  that  Involving  the  termination 
of  the  C-5A  program." 

However,  Mr.  Packard  promised  the  Sena- 
tors that  "actual  use  of  the  $200  mUllon  will 
occur  only  after  the  Lockheed  problem  has 
been  defined  and  the  proposed  solution  re- 
viewed with  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees." 

Noting  that  the  Government  already  has 
over   $2   billion   invested   In   the   C5A   pro- 
gram, Mr.  Packard  said  that  a  cancellation  at 
this    point   would    mean    that    "we    would 
have  about  20  planes  for  that  money."  Aban- 
donment of  the  program  now,  he  suggested, 
"would  appear  Ulogical  In  light"  of  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  the  early  money  went  for 
research  and  development  rather  than  the 
planes  themselves.  And  the  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  said  the  Air  Force  needs  the  "air- 
lift capacity"  the  C5A  will  provide  for  the 
rapid  deployment  of  Army  divisions. 
criticize  design,  cost 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Mr.  Packard 
offered  the  most  critical  assessment  of  the 
C5A    by    a   Pentagon    official    to    date — de- 
claring that  "a  better  design  and  a  lower 
cost  should  have  been  possible." 

In  its  latest  annual  report,  Lockheed  as- 
serted that  the  C5A  "Is  meeting  or  exceeding 
performance  guarantees."  Tet  Mr.  Packard 
said  the  Pentagon  has  "encountered  tech- 
nical problems  in  three  areas" — structures, 
landing  gear  and  electronic  systems.  Pending 
completion  of  testing,  the  defense  official 
said  that  the  C5A's  maximum  gross  weight 
wlU  be  restricted  to  712.500  pounds  (com- 
pared with  the  anticipated  728,000)  and  the 
payload  to  174,000  pounds  (compared  with 
220,000). 

"We  may  decide  to  accept  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  operational  requirements,"  Mr. 
Packaixi  said.  "The  decisions  In  this  area 
must  be  made  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
cost."  He  added  that  it  probably  won't  be 
possible  "to  hold  the  contractor  responsible 
to  meet  all  of  the  contract  specifications" 
because  "he  doesn't  have  the  financial  capa- 
bility to  do  so  with  his  own  resources." 

If  the  Government  decided  to  pay  for 
additional  development  work,  Mr.  Packard 
said.  "I  am  sure  we  will  find"  that  some  of 
the  electronic  systems  requirements  "in  hind- 
sight weren't  needed." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Packard  expressed  confi- 
dence that  these  problems  can  be  corrected 
without  compromising  the  basic  mission  of 
the  aircraft." 

Turning  to  other  Lockheed  projects.  Mr. 
Packard  made  these  points: 

— Development  should  be  continued  on  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter,  which  ran  Into  rotor 
problems,  to  enable  the  Pentagon  "to  make 
cost  and  performance  analyses  with  helicop- 
ter systems  already  in  our  Inventory." 

—Lockheed's  claims  for  extra  money  for 
Its  shipbuilding  programs  should  be  proc- 
essed through  established  procedures  and 
"not  treated  In  an  unusual  manner"  be- 
cause of  the  compemy's  financial  troubles. 
In  the  past  two  weeks,  claims  for  $46  mUllon 


were  settled   for   $17.9   mllUon;    others  are 
still    outstanding. 

— Claims  under  the  SRAM  missile  pro- 
gram, for  which  Lockheed  Propulsion  Co.  is 
a  subcontractor  for  the  motor,  will  be  re- 
solved through  established  procedures  by 
the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals. The  Pentagon  won't  deal  directly  with 
Lockheed  to  avoid  undermining  Its  relation- 
ship with  the  price  conttactor,  Boeing  Co. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  his  very 
forceful  and  effective  statement  about 
the  amendment. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
great  emphasis  he  put  at  the  beginning 
of  his  speech  on  the  fact  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  judgment  of  the  Air  Force, 
we  do  not  owe  this  $200  million  to  Lock- 
heed at  all.  There  is  no  legal  basis  for 
providing  these  funds  except  as  a  grant. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Air  Force  has  admitted  this 
time  and  again  before  our  committee, 
and  that  is  the  irony  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  is  giving  them  $200  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money — giving  it  to  them. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
a  contract  that  had  a  target  price.  It  had 
a  ceiling  price  far  above  the  target  price. 
In  addition,  it  was  revealed  this  morning 
in  the  Washington  Post— and  I  am  going 
to  discuss  this  in  some  detail  in  my 
speech— that  there  was  a  further  adjust- 
ment even  above  the  ceiling  price  of 
more  than  $200  million.  On  top  of  that, 
the  cMnmittee  would  propose  that  we 
give  this  defense  contractor  an  addi- 
tional $200  million,  and,  furthermore, 
that  this  is  just  the  beginning— that  they 
are  going  to  get  $800  million  above  the 
contract,  even  as  the  contract  fattened 
and  generously  interpreted  by  the  Air 
Force,  before  we  get  the  81  planes.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  point;  because,  actually, 
the  $200  million  is  only  a  starter— It  is 
only  an  ante  up  the  ladder — because 
DOD  now  says,  "Even  though  we  owe 
them  nothing  more,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  them  at  least  $800  million  more 
to  keep  them  solvent"— $800  million. 
That  still  could  be  in  dispute,  because 
Lockheed  says  that  they  need  something 
like  $600  million. 

So  we  are  really  going  to  raise  the 
contract  perhaps  another  billion  dollars. 
No  one  seems  to  be  concerned  aoout  it. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  he  has  expended  a  great 
amount  of  effort  and  pioneer  work  and 
factfinding,  and  conscience  searching 
as  well,  on  this  whole  problem.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  efforts  and  am 
pleased  to  join  him  today  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  mutual  effort  to  alert  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coxmtry  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  procurement  system.  I 
highly  commend  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  that  all  of  us  here  were  surprised 
when  we  foimd  Congress  was  about  to 
go  along  with  the  administration  to  give 
$200  million  to  Penn  Central.  After  it  was 


given  more  consideration  by  Representa- 
tive Patman  and  others,  the  administra- 
tion backed  down  and  decided  it  was 
better  to  let  Penn  Central  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

People  then  said,  would  the  trains  nin 
on  time,  or  even  be  able  to  operate,  or 
would  people  be  thrown  out  of  work? 

What  happened? 

The  $200  million  was  not  given  to 
Penn  Central.  It  did  go  into  bankruptcy. 
The  trains  have  not  been  interrupted 
even  by  one  single  hour,  let  alone  a  week, 
a  day,  or  a  month.  No  jobs  have  been 
destroyed.  It  has  been  handled  accord- 
ing to  law  and  without  government  lar- 
gess— and,  most  important,  it  has  been 
handled  without  precedent,  a  precedent 
that  would  have  haimted  this  body  and 
Congress  as  a  whole  for  years. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  give  $800  mil- 
lion or  $1  billion  to  the  biggest  defense 
contractor  in  the  country,  because  they 
say  their  costs  run  too  high,  where  do 
we  draw  the  Une? 


THE    SAGA    OF    THE    C-SA WHY    THE    PROXMIRE- 

SCHWEIKER  AMENDMENT  SHOULD  BE  PASSED 

Mr.  President,  the  conditions  tied  to 
the  $200  miUion  contingency  fund  for 
the  C-5A  in  the  military  procurement 
bill  do  not  protect  the  public  interest. 

This  is  especially  true  if  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  carries  out  its  threat  to  de- 
fault on  its  contract  with  the  Air  Force. 
The  lack  of  tough  conditions  on  the 
$200  million  fund  is  just  another  exam- 
ple of  the  Pentagon's  penchant  to  roll 
over  and  play  dead  in  the  face  of  com- 
plaints from  Lockheed. 

Let  me  summarize  the  current  situa- 
tion. The  Government  has  paid  Lockheed 
everything  it  has  coming  under  the  con- 
tract. The  Air  Force  claims  that  it  owes 
Lockheed  no  more.  But  the  Pentagon 
proposes  in  this  bill  to  pay  them  $200 
milUon  anyway.  Lockheed  claims  the 
Government  owes  them  the  money  on  the 
C-5A  but  refuses  to  make  public  their 
cash  flow  and  other  financial  data  so 
that  a  reasonable  judgment  can  be  made 
The  least  the  Senate  should  ask  is  to 
know  that  that  money  is  necessary,  or 
are  we  going  to  give  them  the  $200  mil- 
lion on  their  word? 

Lockheed  threatens  to  default  on  the 
contract  if  the  money  is  refused,  in  which 
case,  the  company  says,  subcontractors 
would  go  under,  employees  would  be 
fired,  and  the  company  would  fold. 

The  amendment  which  my  cosponsors 
and  I  are  offering  would  see  to  it  that, 
first,  the  planes  were  finished  and  deliv- 
ered; the  subcontractors  kept  whole, 
and.  finally,  the  workmen  kept  at  their 
jobs  building  the  C-5As.  We  say,  if  Lock- 
heed deserves  the  money,  give  it  to  them 
if  they  have  it  coming.  Right  now  the 
Armed  Forces  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 
has  the  Lockheed  claim  before  it.  The 
appeal  has  been  there  since  early  this 
year,  and  it  should  be  decided  quickly 
since  this  is  an  administrative  board.  If 
the  board  determines  that  Lockheed 
does  not  have  the  money  coming  to  it, 
then  two  events  could  occur.  The  com- 
pany would  still  be  able  to  finish  the  con- 
tract— and  we  have  no  hard  evidence 
they  could  not — or  the  company  would 
default  on  their  contract.  In  the  event  of 
a  default,  our  amendment  would  keep 
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the  plant  open  and  get  the  42  planes 

built. 

As  matters  stand  now.  the  bUl  proposes 
to  give  Lockheed  $200  million,  which  the 
Air  Force  says  it  does  not  owe.  Our 
amendment  attaches  conditions  to  the 
money  to  insure  that  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  the  taxpayers,  and  the  men 
in  the  plant  are  protected  before  this 
hupe  amount  of  money  is  paid  out. 

I  think  this  must  be  done  if  our  stew- 
ardship responsibilities  are  to  be  dis- 
charged. This  is  a  watershed  decision,  a 
precedent  which  will  affect  the  Govern- 
ment's dealings  with  contractors  for 
years  to  come.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  decision  facing  us,  I  believe  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  review  the  his- 
tory of  this  program  to  put  our  current 
problem  in  proper  context. 

Mr  President,  the  history  of  the  C-5A 
has  been  marked  by  concealment  and 
attempts  by  the  PenUgon  and  its  pnnci- 
pal  contractor  to  mislead  the  Congr^ 
and  the  taxpayers.  On  November  13, 1968, 
the  previouslv  concealed  $2  billion  over- 
run was  revealed  in  the  course  of  hear- 
ings before  my  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  persisted  in  our  attempts  to  get  the 
full  facts  on  this  disastrous  program. 
We  have  had  a  difiScult  time, 
nsujo  OF  mzcBiiAij) 

The  Air  Force  witness  who  confirmed 
our  staffs  initial  estimate  of  the  huge 
C-5A  overrun  was  isolated,  stripped  of 
his  major  responsibiliUes,  harassed,  and 
finally  fired  for  his  testimony.  The  Air 
Force  tried  frantically  t»  repudiate  the 
testimony  and  to  discredit  the  witn^. 
However,  subsequent  events  Provedthat 
the  testimony  of  this  witness.  Ernest 
Fitzgerald,  was  accurate  and  conserva- 
tive. 

We  learned  that  a  party  line  was  con- 
cocted in  the  Air  Force  to  minimize  the 
C-5A  difficulties  in  order  to  avoid  jeop- 
ardizing Lockheed's  $125  miUion  bond 
issue.  It  was  revealed  that  the  Air  Force  s 
own  internal  cost  reports  were  falsified 
to  order  to  protect  Lockheed's  stock 
market  position. 

STBrCTtTRAL  DETECTS 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  we 
learned  that  the  structural  integrity  of 
the  C-5A  had  been  suspect  smce  late 
1966  That  is  the  bill  itself.  MeanwhUe. 
the  Pentagon  had  been  claiming,  indeed 
boasting,  that  the  aircraft  exceeded  all 
specifications.  We  learned  that  they  were 
able  to  make  this  claim  oiUy  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  specificaUons  had 
been  reduced  to  match  the  expected  lower 
performance  of  the  contractor  s  Product^ 
Our  requests  for  full  disclosure  of  the 
technical  status  of  the  aircraft  were 
evaded  by  the  Pentagon.  lAter  my  col- 
league on  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Government,  Congressman  William 
MooRHEAD,  learned  that  even  the  reduced 
specifications  were  not  being  met  by  the 
aircraft  when  they  were  accepted  by  the 
Air  Force. 

otJTCOMB  nawcrn)  last  t«ab 
Last  year.  I  introduced  an  amendmeflt 
to  the  Defense  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion bill  aimed  at  requiring  factual  anal- 
yses of  the  C-5A  program.  I  thought  that 
we  should  do  this  before  authorizing  the 
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first  installment  of  what  appeared  to  be 
a  blank  check  for  further  purchases  of 
this  extremely  suspect  airplane.  During 
the  debate  on  my  amendment,  I  pre- 
sented what  I  thought  were  compelling 
arguments  for  delaying  the  ruinously  ex- 
pensive pig-in-a-poke  commitment  pro- 
posed by  the  Pentagon.  I  have  no  desire 
to  embarrass  the  Senators  who  argued 
against  me  at  that  time,  but  I  invite 
them  to  reread  last  year's  debate.  I 
argued  that  by  the  end  of  1970,  all  the 
funds  owed  to  the  company  would  be 
used  up;  that  the  planes  would  not  be 
built;  and  that  they  would  be  back  for 
added  money.  Of  course,  that  is  exactly 
what  happened. 

The  record  is  clear.  Anyone  can  make 
a  mistake.  The  Senate  made  a  mistoke 
on  the  C-5  issue  last  year.  Not  only  were 
hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars  wasted 
in  the  unhappy  decision,  but  to  make 
matters  worse,  we  appeared  to  be  re- 
warding the  perpetrators  of  deception 
and  poor  stewardship. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  been  and  are 
dealing  with  a  highly  organized  and  de- 
liberate concealment  and  evasion  of  lacis 
by  the  PenUgon.  In  fact,  documentation 
of  this  situation  is  now  so  overwhelming 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Pentagons  eva- 
sion and  decepUon  is  showing  through. 
Clearly,  they  are  putting  the  immediate 
financial  welfare  of  a  giant,  favored  con- 
tractor ahead  of  the  interests  of  the 
hard-pressed  taxpayers.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  putting  the  welfare  of  existmg 
contractor  management  groups  ahead  of 
true  defense  capability.  Every  attempt  by 
conscientious  civil  servants  and  mihtary 
officers  to  bring  the  runaway  C-5A  costs 
under  control  has  been  blocked  by  top 
officials  at  the  Pentagon.  For  an  excellent 
account  of  this  shabby  affair,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  arUcle  entiUed  "The 
Lockheed  Scandal,"  by  James  O.  Phil- 
lips, in  the  August  1,  1970,  issued  of  the 
New  Republic. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

THE    FREIGHT    TRAIN    D*    THE    8KT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors opposing  my  amendment  last  year 
predicted  dire  consequences  would  re- 
sult if  we  held  up  additional  planes 
until  making  the  cautious  and  factual 
review  I  have  proposed.  In  place  of  the 
orderly,  systematic  review  so  clearly  dic- 
tated by  the  facts  at  that  time,  we  had 
instead  a  largely  rhetorical  and  emo- 
tional defense  of  the  "Great  Freight 
Train  of  the  Sky."  On  this  basis,  the  op- 
ponents organized  the  overwhelming  de- 
feat of  my  amendment. 

Only  a  few  months  later,  the  disas- 
trous cost  increases  so  accurately  pre- 
dicted by  my  staff  forced  the  Pentagon 
to  reduce  the  planned  quantity  of  C-5A's 
from  115  to  81.  Bit  by  bit,  news  of  the 
severe  technical  difficulties  in  the  pro- 
gram sifted  through  the  Pentagon's  elab- 
orate information  barrier.  Slowly  but 
surely,  the  Congress  and  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  realized  that  they  had 
been  conned  again.  The  miracle  of  mili- 
tary procurement  was  another  disaster. 


LOCKHEED    THREATENS    DEFAULT 


Early  this  year,  my  staff  learned  that 
Lockheed  was  threatening  bankruptcy  as 
a  means  of  enforcing  their  demands  in 
negotiations  with  the  Pentagon.  On  Feb- 
ruary 27,  I  wrote  to  the  Air  Force  to  ask 
them  to  stand  firm  against  this  tactic. 
On  March  4,  the  Air  Force  denied  knowl- 
edge of  the  bankruptcy  threat.  On  March 
5,  the  next  day,  Mr.  Packard,  the  Under- 
secretary of  Defense,  essentially  con- 
firmed the  situation,  disclosing  that 
Lockheed  had  threatened  suspension  of 
work  on  vital  military  programs  if  their 
demands  were  not  met. 

Once  again,  my  staff  and  I  were  sus- 
picious. Despite  the  obvious  and  growing 
financial  catastrophy  for  the  taxpayers, 
we  could  see  no  reason  in  the  mUitary 
programs  for  an  immediate  cash  prob- 
lem, given  the  Pentagon's  generous  prac- 
tice of  paying  giant  contractors  progress 
payments  based  not  on  their  progress, 
but  rather  on  costs  incurred. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  brought  out  on  the  floor  that  we 
paid  them,  not,  as  I  suspected,  90  percent 
progress  payments,  but  100  percent. 
Therefore,  on  March  10,  I  wrote  the 
Comptroller  General,  asking  him,  among 
other  things,  to  provide  me  an  analysis 
of  Lockheed's  cash  flow  on  all  their  rna- 
jor  programs,  military  and  commercial. 
It  seemed  clear  that  programs  other  than 
military  projects  were  contributing  to 
Lockheed's  current  cash  bind. 

Again,  the  Pentagon  stalled.  They 
pleaded  ignorance.  They  pretended  not  to 
know  what  we  were  talking  about  when 
we  asked  for  this  most  elementary  of 
financial  analyses,  one  required  by  every 
prudent  smalltown  banker  as  a  precon- 
dition for  a  business  loan.  Any  smalltown 
banker  would  require  a  cash  flow  before 
making  a  modest  loan.  I  have  learned 
that  this  form  of  evasion  is  standard 
practice  in  the  Pentagon,  and  is  known 
as  the  idiot  treatment  in  their  colorful 
jargon. 

After  weeks  of  delay  we  were  told  that, 
although  the  Pentagon  did  not  have  a 
cash  flow  analysis  for  Lockheed's  pro- 
grams, one  would  be  provided.  Inciden- 
tally, we  were  shocked  to  find  that  they 
did  not  have  a  cash  flow  on  their  biggest 
contract,  one  of  the  big  firms  that  does 
most  of  its  business  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Yet  the  Defense  Department 
did  not  know  the  cash  flow  of  this  firm, 
on  which  they  depend  for  so  many  weap- 
ons, although  it  was  so  critical  that  we 
would  follow  through.  The  promised  de- 
livery date  came  and  went,  and  still  no 
cash  fiow.  After  further  delay,  we  were 
informed  through  the  GAO  that  the  cash 
flow  was  available  but  that  we  could  not 
see  it.  When  I  pressed  for  an  explanation, 
Mr.  Packard  sent  two  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion to  my  staff  and  me. 

PUBLIC    DENIED    CASH    FLOW    DATA 

The  discussion  with  these  two  genUe- 
men,  Mr.  Moot  and  Mr.  Shilllto,  was 
most  revealing.  Why  were  we  denied  the 
cash  flow?  Simple.  Lockheed  did  not 
want  us  to  have  it.  Apparently,  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  expected  to  cough  up  money 
as  directed— never  mind  what  for.  Mr. 
Moot  did  tell  us  that  the  Pentagon  would 
guard  against  diversion  of  the  military 
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bailout  money  to  commercial  programs 
but  he  could  not  explain  how  this  pro- 
tection could  be  accomplished.  Finally, 
Mr.  Moot  acknowledged  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Lockheed's  cash  difficulty 
was  their  commercial  program,  the 
L-1011  airbus.  The  Air  Force  conceded 
that  the  commercial  program  was  the 
cause  of  their  difficulty.  Our  worst  sus- 
picions were  conflrmed. 

Once  again,  the  Congress  was  made 
to  appear  foolish.  Once  again  the  tax- 
payers were  to  be  asked  to  pony  up.  And 
what  for?  Although  there  are  vague  mili- 
tary overtones  to  the  latest  request,  It  is 
crystal  clear  that  the  overriding  con- 
sideration is  the  fact  that  Lockheed  said 
It  needs  the  money. 

I  have  no  particular  antipathy  to- 
ward Lockheed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
suspect  that  the  proposed  public  ball- 
out  of  Lockheed  Is  often  repeated  In  the 
Pentagon's  obscure  and  convoluted  deal- 
ings with  other  giant  suppliers.  We  sim- 
ply know  more  about  the  Lockheed  dis- 
aster than  most  other  similar  situations 
due  to  the  wholesome  effect  of  systematic 
and  persistent  congressional  inquiry. 
Moreover.  I  have  only  sympathy  for  the 
employees  and  stockholders  who  would 
suffer  if  their  management's  mistakes 
are  not  made  good  by  the  Government. 
I  would  even  favor  sensible  measures  to 
soften  the  blow  for  Innocent  victims  of 
this  and  similar  management  disasters. 

MEANINGLESS  CONTRACTS? 

On  the  other  hand,  where  do  we  draw 
the  line?  Are  contracts  with  giant  firms 
meaningless?  Are  they  the  new  royalty, 
immune  from  the  consequences  of  their 
actions?  Must  we  deprive  other  segments 
of  our  population  in  order  that  pets  of 
the  Pentagon  may  be  protected  from  the 
reaUties  of  our  American  business  sys- 
tem? 

If  we  subsidize  Lockheed's  commercial 
programs  or  its  mistakes  on  military  pro- 
grams, even  indirectly,  how  can  we  deny 
others?  I  am  told  that  more  than  400 
contractors  requested  bailouts  soon  af- 
ter the  Pentagon's  sympathetic  recep- 
tion of  Lockheed's  plea.  There  are  doz- 
ens of  firms,  large  and  small,  in  my  home 
State  of  Wisconsin  who  are  having  a  dif- 
ficult time,  some  losing  large  amounts 
of  money.  Are  they  less  deserving  or  less 
important  than  Lockheed?  Should  the 
Government  make  good  their  losses? 

I  Intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
we  retain  at  least  a  semblance  of  free- 
market  motivation  in  our  dealings  with 
giant  military  contractors. 

Any  attempt  to  make  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  funds  for  giant  con- 
tractors will  be  strongly  opposed  not  only 
by  the  Pentagon,  but  also  by  immensely 
powerful  and  influential  business  inter- 
ests, who  In  turn  have  demonstrated 
their  influence  over  the  Congress.  There 
has  already  been  the  disastrous  decision 
to  approve  blindly  the  fimdlng  for  Run 
B.  the  second  buy  of  C-5A's.  Political 
support  for  continued  handouts  to  giant 
firms  is  very  strong. 

Nonetheless,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  and  myself  and  the  follow- 
ing cosponsors,  Mr.  Yarbobough,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Gravel,  we  are  proposing 


what  we  believe  is  the  minimum  protec- 
tion which  the  Senate  can,  in  good  con- 
science, give  the  taxpayers.  Our  amend- 
ment takes  no  money  at  all  from  the  bill. 
The  $344,400,000  to  pay  for  past  delib- 
erately concealed  overruns  is  left  Intact. 
The  $200  million  Lockheed  slush  fund 
which  the  Air  Force  says  It  does  not  owe 
Is  still  In  the  bill. 

NO   NEW  PLANES  PBOVIDEO   IN  BILL 

Unhappily,  the  $622,200,000  of  C-5A 
funds  In  the  bill  does  not  authorize  a 
single  additional  plane.  Spealcing  blunt- 
ly, it  is  simply  this  year's  payment  on  the 
enormous  but  as  yet  undefined  total  bill 
for  bungling  on  this  disastrous  program. 

The  first  major  provision  of  our 
amendment  Is  Intended  to  protect  the 
taxpayer  in  the  event  the  Pentsigon  de- 
cides to  take  a  dive,  or  throw  the  game. 
In  negotiations  with  Lockheed.  This  may 
appear  to  be  an  overly  harsh  and  suspi- 
cious view,  but  the  record  proves  It  Is  Jus- 
tified. 

HISTORY    OF    AIR    FORCE    LENIENCY    WITH 
LOCKHEED 

We  now  know  that  the  Pentagon  re- 
laxed many  technical  aspects  of  the  C- 
5A  contract.  We  now  know  that  the  Air 
Force  initiated  the  proposal  to  convert 
Lockheed's  C-5A  contract  to  cost-plus, 
a  move  which  would  remove  contractual 
restraints  on  Lockheed's  free-spending 
habits.  According  to  reports  In  trade  and 
financial  journals,  Mr.  Houghton,  Lock- 
heed's Board  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Kot- 
chlan.  Its  President,  have  expressed  con- 
fidence In  their  ability  to  negotiate  cost- 
plus  arrangements  with  the  Pentagon 
on  both  the  C-5A  and  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter.  Their  confidence  Is  well  jus- 
tified, given  the  Pentagon's  generous  and 
permissive  attitude  toward  this  giant 
firm. 

Moreover,  new  evidence  keeps  surfac- 
ing which  further  confirms  the  Penta- 
gon's willingness  to  shave  points  In  the 
legal  game  with  big  firms.  Recentiy,  an- 
other example  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  several  young  men  who  have 
spent  the  summer  studying  military  con- 
tracts. These  young  men  are  Vlnce  Da- 
rago,  Larry  Burgess,  and  Bob  Creecy,  all 
engineering  students  at  MIT,  and  David 
Taxln  and  Alan  Schwartz,  law  students 
at  George  Washington.  They  imcovered 
documentation  which  proved  that  the 
Air  Force  had  generously  revised  the  C- 
5A  contractual  language  In  such  a  way  as 
to  give  Lockheed  a  legal  advantage  which, 
on  the  basis  of  115  planes,  would  have 
amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

This  obscure,  complicated,  and  hitherto 
imdisclosed  change  affected  the  C-5A 
repricing  formula  which  proved  so  un- 
wise. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  compounded 
the  folly  and  did  so  after  the  fuU  and 
highly  expensive  implications  of  the 
golden  handshake  formula  were  well 
known,  at  least  In  the  Pentagon.  For 
those  Interested  In  the  legal  details,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  the  orig- 
inal and  revised  contractual  language 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 


CHANGE  NETS  $295  MILLION  ON  ORIGINAL  ORDER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  change,  which 
apparentiy  was  made  voluntarily  by  the 
Air  Force  on  January  18,  1969,  cost  the 
Government  $295  million  for  the  115- 
plane  program,  according  to  the  Air 
Force's  own  anilysis,  which  was  uncov- 
ered by  my  staff.  Based  on  this  analysis, 
Lockheed  would  have  lost  $580  million 
prior  to  the  approval  of  supplemental 
agreement  No.  235  on  January  18,  1969. 
Subsequent  to  the  Air  Force's  generous 
sweetening  of  the  golden  handshake 
formula,  their  own  analysis  showed  the 
then-estimated  loss  reduced  to  $285  mil- 
Uon.  a  difference  of  $295  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Air  Force  cost 
analysis  also  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  (See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Bernard  Nossiter  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  on  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  exhibit  4.) 

GIFT     OF     $24  0     MILLION    FOR     81 -PLANE    ORDER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  does  this  supple- 
mentary change  affect  the  present  81- 
plane  program?  According  to  the  calcu- 
lations the  supplementary  change  will 
mean  at  least  $214  million  to  the  com- 
pany which  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  coming  to  them. 

Put  the  other  way  around,  the  Govern- 
ment's liability  to  build  81  planes  would 
be  at  least  $214  million  less  than  the 
Oovemment  now  agrees  It  owes  under 
the  contract. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  this  supplemen- 
tary change.  Instead  of  the  Government 
now  owing  $344.4  million  under  the  con- 
tract and  providing  additional  fimds  of 
$800  million  which  it  does  not  owe.  the 
Government  would  owe  only  $130  million 
under  the  contract  and  we  would  be 
asked  for  $1,014  billion  over  and  above 
any  amounts  owed  by  the  Government 
In  order  to  produce  81  planes. 

In  other  words.  In  addition  to  the  $800 
million,  which  the  committee  hi  its  re- 
port calls  on  Congress  to  give  Lockheed 
above  the  contract,  we  would  be  asked 
to  provide  an  additional  $214  million 
above  the  contract  or  $1,014  billion. 

The  second  major  provision  of  our 
amendment  would  facilitate  continued 
production  of  OSA's  in  the  event  of 
bankruptcy  proceedings  cost  the  Nation 
the  services  of  Lockheed's  present  man- 
agement. This  provision  should  also  al- 
lay the  fears  of  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  unplanned  adverse  employ- 
ment aspects  of  bringing  C-5A  costs  un- 
der control. 

Lockheed  has  threatened  to  default  on 
its  contract.  Our  amendment  makes  cer- 
tain that  if  the  company  does  that,  that 
the  employees  and  the  taxpayers  will  not 
suffer  from  that  act  of  the  present  man- 
agement. We  direct  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  take  actions  to  build  the  planes 
and  to  protect  the  Oovemment's  Inter- 
ests. 

Finally,  our  amendment  provides  for 
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a  GAO  study  of  the  financial  capability 
of  the  C-5AS  prime  contractor  to  meet 
his  contractual  obligations. 

Opponents  of  our  amendment  have 
charged  that  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  fSce  bUheed  into  bankruptcy  and 
thereby  throw  thousands  out  of  worK. 

LOCKHEXD    THHTATENS    DEF*tn.I 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
tnSS  it  is  ^kheed  that  threatens  to 
dSt  That  was  disclosed  in  a  letter 
from  Lockheed  to  Secretary  Packard  on 
N^arch  2.  1970.  Under  our  amendment. 
5Se^  should  have  no  trouble  what- 
soever getung  all  the  mo°fy  ^^^^^^ 
if  thev  have  a  soimd  legal  case.  The  case 
doS  not  have  to  be  considered  by  courts 
of  law  our  amendment  provides  that 
they  can  get  their  money  if  the  Armed 
service?  ioard  of  Contract  AppealSj- 
ASBCA-rules  they  are  right.  Now.  the 

^BCA  has  had  the  Loc»^J^f„„^^T°e 
months,  since  January  9.  IS^*^-  ]*J^ 
S:A  is  staffed  by  00°  .P«^"°«i,f  "J^ 
is  under  the  administraUve  control  of 
Sie^magon.  Mr.  Packard,  the  Dep^J^ 
Secretary  of  Defense,  has  said  that  the 
Kiheed  case  would  receive  top  priority. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  see  no  le- 
^Sate  reason  for  further  stalling  on 
the  ASBCA  decision. 

I^from  forcing  thousands  of  people 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  our 
^endment  would  clear  the jvay  for 
rapid  relief  measures  in  the  event  AS^A 
d^ides  against  Lockheed  and  If^^^ 
financial  condiUon  does  prove  as  desper- 
ate as  has  been  pictured  for  us. 

I  should  reemphasize  that  we  do  not 
realuT  know  what  Lockheed's  flnancml 
JSook  is.  We  have  been  told  by  them 
they  are  in  dire  financial  straits  and  that 
we  must  now  begin  making  Payments  on 
the  bailout  bill.  At  the  same  tune.  Mem- 
bCTS  of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  brazenly 
tdd  that  they  cannot  see  ^  "^^^^^ 
tinent  cash  flow  analysis.  Why?  Can  any 
Senator  teU  me  why  the  Senate  is  bemg 
asked  to  authorize  hundreds  of  millions 
of  doUars  in  bailout  money,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  denied  public  access  to  the 
elementary  financial  justiflcaUon? 

S200    MU.I.10N    ON    A   WHIM 

The  Situation  is  outrageous,  particu- 
lariy  in  light  of  the  record  of  systematic 
deception  on  this  scandalous  program. 
FinaUy.  some  opponents  of  our  amend- 
ment have  tried  to  stampede  the  Seriate 
into  blind  approval  of  the  Lockheed  baU- 
out  fund  by  picturing  Lockheed's  threat 
to  go  bankrupt  in  the  blackest  possible 
terms.  This  is  a  scare  Uctic.  It  was  tned. 
unsuccessfully.  I  am  pleased  to  say.  in 
the  case  of  the  Penn  Central  bankruptcy. 

It  is  true  that  Lockheed's  Board  of 
Directors  could  choose  to  Uquidate  Uie 
company  if  they  decided  to  file  for 
bankruptcy.  It  is  true  that  they  could 
choose  to  lay  oft  all  their  employees  and 
stop  producUon  on  the  C-5.  The  impor- 
toit  point,  however,  is  that  these  dire 
actions  would  be  Lockheed's  choice.  That 
is  their  threat,  not  ours.  They  are  the 
ones  threatening  to  default. 

They  could  also  file  for  reorganization 
under  "the  bankruptcy  procedures.  This 
is  the  opUcn  available  for  those  who  wish 
to  tr\'  to  continue  business  operations  un- 
der the  protecUon  of  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
cedures. Under  this  option,  it  is  doubtful 
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that  anjone  other  than  a  handful  of  top 
management  people  would  be  subject  to 
undue  risk  of  losing  his  job. 

REORGANIZATION    IS    REAL    OPTION 

In  any  event,  if  Lockheed's  board  of 
directors  should  decide— and  it  would  be 
their  decision— to  reorganize  under  the 
protection  of  the  bankruptcy  procedures 
the  great  bulk  of  their  employees  would 
carry  on  as  usual.  As  you  know,  this  was 
true"  in  the  case  of  Penn  Central,  where 
such  dire  effects  were  described  by  those 
who  tried  to  panic  the  Congress.  Pro- 
duction of  the  C-5A  could  continue.  To 
the  extent  that  more  money  would  facili- 
tate this  process,  our  amendment  would 
help  not  hinder.  Our  opponents  are  dead 
wrong  here.  This  is  true  because  our 
amendment  would  specifically  approve 
the  use  of  these  funds  in  advance  by  a 
trustee  in  the  event  the  company  carries 
out  its  threat  to  go  bankrupt.  The  pend- 
ing bill  does  not  do  this. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
Lockheed's  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
production  of  C-5A  continues.  If  con- 
tinued production  of  the  C-5A  is  threat- 
ened by  bankruptcy  or  default,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  can  assure  continued 
production  under  the  very  considerable 
powers  he  already  has  and  the  provision 
of  our  amendment  staUng  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  take  all  appro- 
priate measures  to  insure  that  first,  the 
financial  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  fully  protected,  and  second,  priority 
is  given  to  the  expediUous  compleUon  of 
the  C-5A  aircraft  contract,  in  the  event 
the  contractor  carries  out  the  threat  to 
default  and  to  go  bankrupt. 

The  Secretary  will  have  the  power  if 
he  chooses  to  use  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
choice.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
choose  to  let  a  disastrous  situation  get 
worse,  or  he  can  choose  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos.  It  is  up  to  him.  Our 
amendment  leaves  him  all  the  money  he 
has  requested  to  finance  the  decision  he 
makes  if  a  trustee  states  that  the  funds 
are  needed  to  build  the  42  planes  and 
keep  the  men  at  work. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  mislead- 
ing statements  without  commenting  on 
the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  additional 
numbers  of  aircraft  on  imit  costs  of 
C-5's.  This  discussion  is  summarized  on 
page  18  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's report  on  this  year's  military  pro- 
curement biU.  In  addition  to  the  tenu- 
ous assumption  that  all  the  costs  of  fu- 
ture procurement  of  C-5's  are  now  re- 
vealed,   the    computation    ignores    the 
value  of  work  in  process  in  computing 
the  cost  of  completed  aircraft  and  in- 
cremental costs  of  additional  aircraft. 
Clearly,  even  if  the  administration  were 
to  decide  to  cut  off  production  of  C-5's 
short  of  the  81  airplanes  now  ordered,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  allow  uncom- 
pleted airplanes  to  corrode  and  gather 
cobwebs  where  they  stand.  If  the  Air 
Force  knows  the  status  of  the  work  In 
process,  it  should  not  be  an  overwhelm- 
ing problem  to  negotiate  a  reasonable 
compleUon  cost  with  either  Lockheed  or 
a  successor  tenant  of  the  Government- 
owned  C-5A  assembly  plant.  Moreover, 
the  detaU  fabricated  parts  not  needed 
to  complete  partly  assembled  aircraft 
wotild  be  diverted  for  spares,  thereby  re- 


ducing this  amorphous  but  enormous  re- 
quirement. .    . 

I  am  certain  that  this  analysis  was 
provided  by  the  Air  Force  and  I  would 
hope  they  would  provide  a  supplemen- 
tary analysis  which  recognizes  the  im- 
portant factor  of  work  in  process. 

Whatever  the  final  decision  on  quanti- 
ties of  C-5's  finally  bought,  it  appears 
that  the  average  price  for  each  of  the 
42  airplanes  will  approximate  the  cost 
of  the  Rayburn  Building.  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  how  Senators  would  justify 
to  their  constituents  the  acquisition  of 
two  new  Rayburn  buildings  each  month. 

MODEST     AMENDMENT 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  out  once 
again  the  modest  nature  and  reasonable 
conditions  provided  by  the  amendment 
we  are  offering.  It-  does  not  seek  to  rectify 
last  years  blunder  which  will  result  in 
blowing  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  It  does  not  dray 
this  year's  installment  of  $622,200,000 
get-weU  money.  It  in  no  way  impedes— 
indeed  it  facUitates— continued  produc- 
tion if  the  company  carries  out  its  threat 
to  default.  This  is  true  even  though 
the  Pentagon  has  never  furnished  the 
factual,  objective.  mUitary  justifications 
for  the  quantities  of  the  aircraft  ordered. 

The  fact  is.  as  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  pointed 
out  the  bill  this  year  authorizes  no  new 
airplanes  at  all  for  the  enormous 
amount  of  money.  By  and  large  we  are 
buying  "overnms "  this  year— not  air- 
planes. 

The  amendment  does  provide  minimal 
protection  against  a  repetition  of  the 
Pentagon  s  ingrained  habit  of  cavmg  In 
when  negotiating  with  a  giant  contrac- 
tor It  does  faciUtate  continued  produc- 
tion in  Uie  event  Lockheed's  long- 
threatened  bankruptcy  takes  place.  It 
asks  the  GAO  to  make  a  review  of  Lock- 
heed's financial  abiUty  to  produce  C-5A  s. 
hopefully  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
basic  financial  facts  we  should  have  had 

long  ago. 

PRESERVE    GOVERNMENT   INTECRTFT 

Perhaps,  most  importanUy.  I  believe 
adoption  of  our  amendment  will  help 
restore  the  integrity  and  independence  to 
the  US  Government.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  our  citizens  believe  that  by  ou»^ 
unwUlingness  to  act,  the  U.S.  Congress 
becomes  a  party  to  the  concealment,  de- 
ception, and  rank  disregard  for  our  na- 
tional resources  that  have  marked  the 
C-5  and  other  Pentagon  procurement 
scandals.  Our  amendment  offers  Sena- 
tors a  chance  to  demonstrate  to  our  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  that  we  intend  to 
carry  out  our  constitutional  functions 
when  the  purse  strings  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury are  involved. 

Exhibit  1 

WHAT  REALLT   HAPPENED— THE  LOCKHTO) 

Scandal 
(By  James  9.  Phillips) 
Air  Force  Colonel  Joe  Warren,  a  crusty 
cost-efficiency  expert,  was  unmoved  by  Lock- 
heed Aircraft's  attempt  to  snow  him  over  its 
C-5A  Jet  transport  program.  Ixxskheed's  brief- 
ing he  wrote  Air  Force  headquarters  almost 
four  years  ago.  was  "like  seeing  the  rerun  of 
an  old  movie— the  plot  still  has  drama  and 
suspense,  the  script  was  excellent,  the  acting 
superb,  but  the  outcome  wUl  be  the  same  as 
it  was  the  first,  second  or  tenth  time  it  was 
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shown  The  contract  coets  will  be  exceeded." 
Warren  wM  right.  With  the  Air  Force  refus- 
ing to  impose  tough  cost  dlscipUne  on  a 
favored  aerospace  contractor.  Lockheed  has 
run  up  one  of  the  most  whopping  cost  over- 
runs ever  experienced  on  a  weapons  procure- 
ment program.  Worse  stUl,  there's  b^n  no 
change  in  the  inner  workings  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  which  precipitated  the 
C-6  disaster. 

New  evidence  I  have  obtained  Indicate* 
that  at  least  •1.6  bUllon  of  the  $2-blUlon  C-6A 
overrun  was  clearly  avoidable.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Air  Force  gave  Lockheed  the  con- 
tract (probably  for  the  sole  reason  of  keeping 
the  companv  in  business)  despite  known 
deficiencies  in  its  design  proposal  that  were 
sure  to  lead— and  did— to  expensive  redesign 
work  Even  then,  much  of  the  overrun  might 
have  been  salvaged  If  the  Air  Force  had 
clamped  down  on  excessive  plant  overhead 
rates  and  blatant  inefficiency  on  the  produc- 
tion line.  But  despite  the  early  warnings  by 
Col.  Warren  and  other  cost  experts,  top  Air 
Force  brass  and  bureaucrats  swept  these 
problems  under  the  rug.  At  every  stage,  the 
Air  Forces  primary  interest  was  In  conceal- 
ing the  problem,  not  solving  it. 

The  C-5  program  was  destined  for  trouble 
from  the  beginning,  and  here's  why:  the  con- 
tract signed  in  October.  1965,  contained  a 
novel  provision  permitting  Lockheed  to  come 
in  «ith  a  low  bid  to  land  the  program,  with 
the  virtual  assurance  of  getting  balled  out 
later  by  the  government  in  the  event  or 
trouble.  This  provision  was  called  the  "repric- 
ing formula"  by  the  Air  Force  and  later  the 
•golden  handshake"  by  critics.  It  allowed  the 
company  to  offset  at  least  part  of  its  losses  on 
Production  Run  A  of  68  aircraft  by  recom- 
puting the  price  agreed  on  earlier  for  Run  B 
of  57  planes.  Although  the  second  run  would 
be  undertaken  at  the  option  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  appeared  almost  certain  that  the 
Air  Force  would  want  the  extra  planes  and 
more.  Air  Force  long-range  airlift  plans  called 
for  a  120-plane,  six-squadron  program.  The 
other  five  planes  would  be  procured  from 
Run  C— another  option  for  the  purchase  of 
up  to  86  planes  at  a  price  to  be  negotiated 

later. 

The  "handshake"  clause,  based  on  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  mathematical  formula, 
provided  essentially  that  if  actual  coets  of 
Run  A  exceeded  the  original  contract  "target 
cost"   (contract  price  less  profits)    by  more 
than  40  percent,  target  cost  of  Run  B  (set  at 
$4»0  mlUion  in  1866)  would  be  Increased  by 
approxlmatelv  $1.25  for  every  additional  dol- 
lar spent  on  Run  A  above  the  40-percent  cost 
growth  mark.  Cost  increases  of  less  than  40 
percent  would  be  financed  as  follows:   for 
increases  of  30  percent  or  less,  Lockheed  and 
the  government  would  share  responsibility, 
writh    the    government    paying    70    percent. 
Lockheed's  share  would  be  applied  against  its 
projected   Run   A   profits   of   *128   milUon, 
which  would  be  evaporated  once  costs  rose 
by  more  than  30  percent.  If  the  Run  B  option 
weren't  exercised,  Lockheed  would  bear  full 
responsibility  for  aU  cost  growth  over  30  per- 
cent  But  if  the  Air  Force  bought  Run  B,  the 
"golden    handshake"    would   go   into   effect 
once  growth  passed  that  mark.  For  cost  in- 
creases of  30  to  40  percent,  the  handshake 
would  reimburse  Lockheed  87  cents  on  every 
additional  dollar  it  spent,  and  above  40  per- 
cent Lockheed  would  get  back  •1.26.  (Both 
the  87-cents  and  •125  formulas,  however, 
were    pegged    to    the    number    of    aircraft 
ordered  under  Run  B,  and  lesser  amounts 
than  those  would  be  paid  if  the  government 
bought  less  than  32  of  the  Run  B  planes.) 

Once  a  40-percent  cost  Increase  appeared 
likely,  the  handshake  loomed  as  a  reverse  in- 
centive encouraging  Lockheed  to  be  less  effi- 
cient. At  this  point,  It  would  be  In  the  com- 
pany's interest  to  run  up  even  greater  costs 
on  the  Initial  production  run  in  order  to 
make  25  cents  profit  on  every  addlttonal 
dollar  it  spent.  Because  of  tHe  sharing 
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formula  on  the  first  40  percent  of  extra  costs, 
the  cost  growth  would  have  to  be  astro- 
nomical before  the  handshake  could  turn 
Run  A  losses  into  an  overall  profit  on  the 
program.  (The  original  target  profit  agreed 
to  for  the  Run  B  option  was  only  $49  mil- 
lion.) But  at  the  same  time,  catastrophic 
losses  would  be  impossible  unless  the  Air 
Force  decided  not  to  buy  Run  B  or  the  com- 
pany actually  lost  money  on  Its  Run  B  oper- 
ation—a  prospect  that  appeared  unlikely  be- 
cause aircraft  costs  per  unit  characteris- 
tically decline  as  a  contractor  gains  experi- 
ence with  a  program.  Undoubtedly,  this  pro- 
tection against  big  losses  was  an  Important 
lactor  in  Lockheed's  decision  to  cut  corners 
on  Ite  bid. 

Desperate   for   new    business.    Lockheed  s 
management  in  early  1965  ordered  lU  staff's 
lowest  coet  estimate  reduced  by  10  percent 
In  order  to  undercut  Its  competitors— Doug- 
las Aircraft   (now  McDonnell -Douglas)    and 
the  Boeing  Co.  Lockheed's  bid  of  $1.9  billion 
for  research  and  producUon,  Including  Run 
B  If  ordered,  was  •79  mlUlon  less  than  Doug- 
las'    and    $300    million    less    than    Boeing's. 
The  Lockheed  proposal  expressed  a  high  de- 
gree  of   technical   optimism    that   was   un- 
founded  under   the   clrcumsUnces.   It   also 
made  little  allowance  tat  Infiatlon  though 
the  Air  Force  had  warned  all  three  contrac- 
tors to  take  that  factor  into  account  as  a 
normal  business  risk  over  the  first  two  years 
of  the  contract  (after  that,  the  contract  pro- 
vided that  Inflationary   increases  wotUd  be 
covered  largely  by  the  government).  Nor  did 
the  Lockheed  proposal  make  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  the  C-5  award  was  the  first  of 
a  new  type  of  contract  called  "Total  Package 
Procurement,"  under  which  the  contractor 
would  commit  himself  to  a  fixed  price  ahead 
of  time  for  both  research  and  production— 
a  risky  proposition  that  might  have  given 
Lockheed  pause  had  it  not  been  for  the  pro- 
tection  afforded   by   the  golden  handshake 
provision.  Although  an  Air  Force  Source  Se- 
lection Board  found  Boeing's  proposal  super- 
ior in  its  technical  aspects,  Lockheed  won  the 
contract  on  the  basis  of  its  low  cost  Wd.  The 
entire  program  was  to  cost  •3.4  blUlon,  in- 
cluding the  airframe,  engines  and  spare  parts. 
In  a  move  to  narrow  the  technical  edge 
held    by    Boeing,    Lockheed    had    hurriedly 
adopted  certain  design  changes  suggested  by 
the  Air  Force  Just  before  submitting  its  bid. 
It  had  vastly  underpriced  the  cost  of  these 
changes,  increasing  its  bid  by  only  ^48  mU- 
Uon.  At  least   one   high-ranking  Air  Force 
official  told  company  management  that  its 
allowance  for  the  changes  was  far  too  low, 
but  Lockheed  Ignored  his  advice. 

Almost  from  the  start  of  devel<H)ment  work 
In  early  1966.  Air  Force  cost  experts  assigned 
to  a  top-level  headquarters  management 
group  began  citing  evidence  of  a  big  cost 
overrvm  in  the  making.  A.  E.  Fitzgerald,  the 
deputy  for  management  systems  who  later 
was  to  lose  his  Job  after  testifying  to  Con- 
gress on  the  C-6's  problems,  noted  early  In 
the  year  that  overhead  rates  at  the  com- 
pany's production  faculty  In  MarietU,  Oa.. 
were  vasUy  exceeding  target.  Col.  Larry  M. 
KUlpack.  chief  of  the  Air  Force's  Cost  and 
Economic  Information  Bureau,  found  by 
year's  end  that  several  key  parts  of  the  pro- 
graon  were  overrun  by  more  than  100  percent. 
On  Dec.  8.  Klllpack  concluded  In  a  memo  to 
Air  Force  Headquarters  that  'Lockheed  is  In 
serious  difficulty  on  the  C-5A."  Five  days 
later.  Col.  Warren  penned  his  memo.  All  these 
reports  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Aa  Lockheed  admitted  later,  the  reason  for 
Its  early  overspending  was  a  massive  redesign 
effort  related  parUy  to  the  last-minute  tech- 
nical changes  the  company  had  squeezed  into 
Its  contract  proposal.  The  most  significant  of 
these  changes  had  been  enlargement  of  the 
wing  to  meet  Air  Force  requirements  for  the 
plane's  short-field  landing  capability.  But  re- 
configuration of  the  wing  brought  on  weight 
problems,  which  required  a  new  round  of 


redesign  work.  After  Fitzgerald  learned  of 
the  extent  of  the  redesign  effort,  he  reported 
that  these  engineering  problems  almoet  cer- 
tainly would  mean  a  heavy  cost  impact  when 
the  plane  moved  from  research  to  production. 
By  late  1966.  the  C-6's  Systems  Program 
Office  (SPO),  the  office  charged  with  day-to- 
day monitoring  of  the  C-6  contract.  Joined 
the  efficiency  experts  in  their  ooncem  o^ 
the  C-6's  mounting  costs.  The  SPO  had  be- 
come alarmed  at  indlcaUons  from  Lockheed 
management  that  the  company  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  good  on  the  full  contract  per- 
formance spocificstlons.  One  of  the  deveKv- 
ments  that  bothered  the  SPO  was  Lockheed  s 
proposal  for  a  "tradeoff,"  as  the  company  de- 
scribed it,  relaxing  the  weight  requirement* 
in  exchange  for  increased  engine  thrust,  to  be 
provided  at  government  expense.  The  pro- 
posal was  rejected. 

In  an  extraordinary   move,  the  SPO  on 
Feb.  1,  1967,  sent  Lockheed  a  "cvire  notice" 
indicating  the  contract  would  be  cancelled 
unless    Lockheed    presented    •    aetlsfactiKT 
plan  for  improvement  within  the  next  30 
days   It  was  the  first  such  action  ever  taken 
by  the  Air  Force  on  a  major  weapons  pro- 
gram     Although     Air    Force    Headquarter* 
questioned  the  advlsablUty  of  the  action,  the 
SPO   prevailed.   Standby   press   releasee  an- 
nouncing the  move  were  prepared  both  at 
Wright-Patterson     Air     Force     Base,     Ohio, 
where  the  SPO  is  located,  and  at  Air  Force 
Headquarters  in  Washington.  But  both  were 
marked  for  use  only  in  the  event  of  pffees 
inquiry   «md  when  press  questions  failed  to 
develop',  neither  was  ever  released.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  blatant  of  aU  the  Air  Force  s 
cover-ups   and  one  of  the  most  costly   in 
terms  of  the  public  Interest.  Since  the  plane 
had   not  yet  moved   Into  production,   dis- 
closure of  its  problems  at  this  stege  might 
have  led  to  enough  pressure  to  induce  the 
Air  Force  to  switch  the  contract  to  Boeing 
or  at  least  bear  down  on  costs. 

The  cure  notice  evoked  tremendous  con- 
cern at  Lockheed,  which  was  then  preparing 
a  pubUc  offering  of  •125  mllUon  in  converti- 
ble debentures.  Within  the  next  three  weeks, 
Lockheed  met  repeatedly  with  the  SPO  but 
to  no  avail.  With  time  running  out.  Lock- 
heed finally  swayed  the  SPO  on  Feb.  21.  by 
promising  to  dispatch  a  top-level  technical 
team  from  corporate  headquarters  in  Cali- 
fornia to  help  the  foundering  Lockheed- 
Georgia  management  resolve  the  plane's 
technical  problems.  The  cure  notice  was 
rwscinded. 

Despite  the  presence  of  the  headquarters 
technical  team,  it  wras  business  as  usual  aa. 
the  production  Une.  Col.  Jack  W.  Tooley,  a 
former  Army  airlift  expert  working  ss  » 
civlUan  adviser  to  Lockheed,  reported  that 
he  observed  Incredible  Inefficiency  In  the 
plant.  "From  time  to  time."  he  recaUed 
recently  "since  I  had  nothing  better  to  do, 
I  would  walk  through  the  main  plant,  ob- 
serving what  was  going  on.  The  number  or 
workers  loafing  on  the  Job  was  absolutely 
unbeUevable.  In  fact,  my  major  contribu- 
tions to  Lockheed  probably  were  these  mp* 
through  the  production  Une.  since  workers 
seeing  me  without  a  badge  and  in  a  suit  and 
white  shirt  went  back  to  work,  as  they  were 
not  sure  of  who  I  was." 

Tooley  added  that  he  talked  at  some 
length  with  one  of  the  superrlsocs  on  the 
producUon  line,  who  tcAA  him  that  he  had 
"40  more  men  in  his  department  than  he 
needed-  that  he  was  getting  about  six  hours 
work  out  of  eight  hours;  that  when  he  went 
to  ten  hours  and  over,  the  production 
dropped  to  five  hours."  Tooley  also  said  he 
imew  "personally  of  two  cases  whwe  the 
individual  was  making  •lO  an  hour,  did  not 
have  a  degree,  was  not  doing  anything,  and 
vet  went  60  hours  a  week  doing  It  because 
that  U  what  the  contract  caUed  for.  This 
can  be  multiplied  by  many  hundreds  of 
times." 
The  situation  was  not  mtich  better  at 
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0«ner»l  Electrlc'B  plant  In  Evendmie,  Ohio, 

where  the  C-i's  engines  were  under  produc- 
tion Here  PlOBgerald  also  tound  excessive 
overhead  rates  and  a  large  part  of  the  work 
joroe  lo&flng.  After  one  trip  to  the  faculty 
in  early  1867.  Fitzgerald  wrote  Air  Force 
Headquarters:  "I  observed  a  total  of  134 
people,  of  whom  36.  or  28  percent,  appeared 
tobe  working.  The  modal  pace  of  work  was 
quite  low.  approximately  70  percent  of  nor- 
mal. Machine  utilUatlon  appeared  to  bo 
about  60  percent  on  the  day  shift  and  lower 
still  on  the  swing  shift."  Fitzgerald  later 
told  Congress  that  at  least  91  billion  of  the 
C-6  overrun  could  have  been  saved  If  the 
Air  Force  had  required  reasonable  efficiency 
and  economy  of  work  forces  at  the  Lockheed 
and  OE  plants. 

Aimoyed  by  the  continuous  appearance  of 
cost  analysts.  Lockheed  and  their  sympa- 
thizers in  the  Pentagon  began  seeking  their 
gystematlc  exclusion  from  the  pro^*™- 
Order*  were  cut  sending  Warren  to  Addis 
Ababa  as  Air  Attach^.  Fitzgerald  and  other 
friends  of  Warren  at  Air  Force  Headquarters 
were  able  to  block  that  appomtment,  but 
Warren  was  still  removed  from  the  program 
and  assigned  to  a  Pentagon  computer  man- 
ager Job.  Kllpack  was  transferred  to  Viet- 
nam, and  Tooley  quit  Lockheed-Georgia  in 
disgust. 

With  Its  technical  problems  mounting, 
Lockheed  turned  to  cosUy  and  exotic  mate- 
rials such  as  titanium  to  help  pare  down 
the  excess  weight.  By  now  the  company  had 
found  It  was  useless  to  try  to  wiggle  out  ol 
contract  specifications.  Despite  some  expres- 
sions of  unhapplness  at  higher  levels,  the 
8PO  refused  to  budge. 

Without  doubt,  the  SPO's  adherence  to  the 
contract  dealt  Lockheed   a  stunning  blow. 
When  the  con^>any  had  run  into  production 
problems  on  earUer  programs,  the  Air  Force 
would  often  waive  specifications  or  provide 
enough  contract  change  orders   (sometimes 
called  "contract  nourishment"  in  the  trade) 
to  ensTire  that  the  company  came  out  weU. 
Lockheed's  chief  development  engineer,  on 
the  program  later  told  Seciirltlee  and  Ex- 
change  Commission    Investigators    that   he 
never  suspected  the  C-6  contract  would  be 
enforced:  "As  is  so  frequently  the  ease  with 
mulU-layer  management."  he  said,  "some- 
one at  the  top  can  say  do  It  thU  way  to 
avoid  this,  that  and  another,  and  these  peo- 
ple down  below  say  here's  the  contract,  but 
tiiat's  Just  a  lot  of  boiler  plate  and  we'll 
work  together."  In    Its  1969  report  to  stock- 
holders, the  company  said  the  Air  Force's 
strict  Insistence   on  performance  specifica- 
tions and  delivery  dates  "resulted  In  expenses 
by  contractor  far  beyond  the  original  esti- 
mate to  avoid  ever-present  threats  of  can- 
cellation   for    default.  .  .  .  Contract    terms 
were  regarded  as  sacrosanct  even  though  a 
relaxation  of  H>eclflcatloii*  and  delivery  dates 
could  have  gr«aUy  lessened  ooe*s." 

In  May  1967.  Lockheed  moved  from  re- 
search to  the  production  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram with  the  plane's  technical  problwns 
far  from  resolved.  At  a  meeting  of  the  top- 
level  Air  Force  management  group,  at  least 
one  official  complained  that  more  time  should 
have  been  spent  on  development.  "This  is 
the  first  major  aircraft  system,"  he  said, 
"to  begin  operational  systems  development 
after  completing  an  extensive  contract  defi- 
nition phase.  The  central  Idea  of  contract 
definition  la  to  define  achievable  performance 
and  to  develop  realistic  schedules  and  credi- 
ble cost  estlmsites  In  relation  thereto.  Clear- 
ly Lockbesd  flunks  the  course  on  this  basis." 
Despite  continuing  8PO  concern  over  the 
technical  difficulties,  Lockheed  characterized 
the  problems  as  nonrecurring  and  r«'T»«£*° 
acknowledge  their  potential  impact  on  costs. 
Late  in  1967.  Lockheed-Oeorgla  notified  cor- 
porate he«lqu«rter«  th«t  "ths  htOc  of  the 
program  remains  before  us.  giving  us  ample 
opportunity  for  cost  savings.  .  .  ."  Although 
Lockheed  add«i  a  $90  mlUlon  contingency 
fund  to  Its  cost  estimates  by  the  end  of  1967. 


it  explained  to  its  auditor.  Arthur  Toung 
Co.,  that  it  was  merely  being  conservative 
and  that  the  funds  would  not  be  needed. 
Arthur  Young's  notes  indicate  unboundea 
optimism  on  Lockheed's  part.  The  first  indi- 
cation of  a  reaUy  disastrous  overrun  on  the 
Lockheed  program  came  in  AprU  1968.  when 
the  SPO  estimated  costs  of  •a.Q  billion 
through  Run  B.  a  $1  billion  overrun.  The 
SPO  figured  Xxwkheed  had  known  about  the 
cost  situation  since  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  since  the  company  at  that  time  had 
"intensified  their  efforts  to  maneuver  within 
the  contract  framework  to  get  the  Air  Force 
to  pay  for  work  we  contend  Is  already  on 
contract.  In  addition,  they  started  attempt- 
ing to  limit  our  visibility  on  program  cost." 
Nonetheless.  Lockheed  Insisted  the  SPO 
projections  were  far  too  high,  and  It  pres- 
sured the  SPO  to  change  them.  SEC  investi- 
gators found  later  that  Lockheed  had  threat- 
ened to  follow  the  SPO  briefing  team  wher- 
ever It  went,  to  shoot  down  their  figures. 

But  with  a  decision  soon  due  on  the  Run 
B  option.  Lockheed  decided  to  adopt  a  low 
profile  and  hope  that,  as  before.  Air  Force 
Headquarters  would  not  become  unduly 
alarmed  at  another  pessimistic  SPO  estimate. 
As  the  SEC  staff  put  it.  the  rebuttal  package 
was  ready  if  needed  "to  help  protect  Lock- 
heed's position  in  this  respect,  but  would 
not  be  used  unless  necessary  because  of  the 
danger  of  focusing  attention  on  the  cost  in- 
crease." The  SPO  t^parently  recognized  this 
same  motive  In  June  when  It  wrote  that  It 
was  definitely  In  Lockheed's  favor  to  keep 
the  Air  Force  "In  the  dark"  on  the  costs  of 
Run  A,  because  of  their  potentially  adverse 
Intact  on  a  decision  to  exercise  the  Run 
B  option. 

At   this   point,  however,   even   the    SPO, 
which  had  been  relatively  tough  on  Lock- 
heed, became  concerned  over  the  effect  that 
disclosure  of  Its  cost  projections  might  have 
on  the  company's  liquidity  position.  Its  re- 
ports to  higher  headquarters  contained  the 
foUowlng    noUtlon:     "Security     considera- 
tions. You  win  see  we  are  estimating  that 
Lockheed  will  overrun  the  celling  price  of 
the  contract  by  a  significant  margin,  that 
is,  they  will  incur  large  monetary  losses  on 
the  program.  The  SPO  has  treated  this  in- 
formation as  extremely  sensitive  in  view  of 
the  adverse  publicity  and  stock  market  Im- 
plications." SPO  said  there  was  no  pressure 
from  Lockheed  or  higher  headquarters  to  in- 
sert this  warning  in  its  report.  It  said  the 
suggestion  was  made  "purely  and  simply  be- 
cause  the   cost  figures  .  .  .  were  estimates 
and   were   not   concurred   In   by   the    con- 
tractor. There  was  a  wide  variation  between 
the  estimate  contained  In  this  report  and 
the  contractor's  estimate.  It  was  felt  that 
should  the  Air  Force  prove  to  be  Inaccurate 
subsequent  to  wide  pubUc   disclosure,  the 
Air    Force    would    be    accused    of    acting 
Irresponsibly." 

Instead,  the  SPO  decided  to  err  on  the 
side  of  the  contractor  and  let  the  public  be 
damned.  Air  Foree  Headquarters  moved 
quickly  to  close  off  possible  leaks  by  direct- 
ing that  the  Information  be  limited  to  top- 
level  reports  and  be  excluded  from  any 
document  receiving  wide  circulation.  Al- 
though Congress  had  been  notified  of  the 
SPO's  August  1967  estimate  of  a  »331  mll- 
Uon  overrun.  It  was  not  informed  of  the 
new  projection.  Neither  was  It  told  of  a 
follow-up  study  in  October,  which  placed 
the  overrun  on  the  entire  program  at  $2 
bllUon.  including  $1.5  billion  on  the  Lock- 
heed program.  The  SEC  staff  revealed  that 
the  Air  Force  considered  rewriting  perform- 
ance specifications  at  this  point  to  give  Lock- 
heed a  better  break.  (Some  of  the  perform- 
ance speclflcaUons  were  relaxed  later,  and 
the  Air  Force  now  is  planning  significant 
further  relaxation  in  order  to  avoid  another 
costly  redesign  of  the  wing.) 

The  next  episode  came  in  early  November, 
when  Richard  Kaufman,  staff  economist  for 


the  Joint  Congressional  Economic  Commit- 
tee's Economy  in  Government  Subcommittee 
was  setting  up  a  subcommittee  hearing  on 
"The  Economics  of  Military  Procurement." 
Kaufman    had    followed    the    C-6    program 
closely  and  knew  of  the  latest  overrtm  esti- 
mate.   Although   no  subcommittee  member 
or  staffer  had  yet  contacted  Fitzgerald,  sev- 
eral Pentagon  associates  recommended  him. 
When  Kaufman  Invited  Fitzgerald  to  tes- 
tify, bedlam  broke  loose  In  the  Pentagon. 
Defense    Department     ComptroUer     Robert 
Moot,   the  Pentagon's  top   financial  officer, 
warned  Fitzgerald  that  his  testimony  "would 
leave   blood   on   the   fioor."   The   Pentagon 
sought  to  substitute  a  more  manageable  wit- 
ness, but  the  subcommittee  chairman.  Sen. 
WUllam  Proxmire    (D,  Wis.),  insisted  Ijhat 
Fitzgerald    ^>pear.    Finally,    the    Pentagon 
agreed  to  let  Fitzgerald  attend  as  a  backup 
witness.  At  the  hearing  Nov.   13,  Proxmlrs 
Ignored  the  Pentagon's  hand-picked  witness 
and   called   Fitzgerald   Immediately   to  the 
stand.  Fitzgerald  confirmed  Proxmlre's  esti- 
mato  of  the  »2-bllllon  overrun,  leading  to  his 
Immediate  removal  from  the  program  and 
eventual  dismissal  from  his  Job. 

With  Congress  and  the  public  enraged 
about  the  ovemm,  the  Pentagon  flatly  re- 
pudiated Proxmlre's  figures.  Its  PubUc  Affairs 
Office  put  out  a  release  contending  that  ctir- 
rent  estimates  for  the  program  were  only 
$4.3  blUlon  instead  of  the  »6.3  billion  Prox- 
mire bad  revealed.  Supplementary  material 
requested  of  Fitzgerald  for  the  hearing  record 
was  altered  by  the  Pentagon  to  show  the 
lower  figure.  The  difference  turned  out  to  be 
the  Air  Force's  omission  of  some  $900  mlUlon 
for  spare  parts — another  Item  that  was  badly 
overrun.  The  spares  were  mostly  engines  and 
ground  equipment — Items  the  Air  Force  clas- 
sifies as  an  operating  cost  and  not  as  original 
investment.  The  Pentagon  news  release  faUed 
to  make  this  distinction,  however,  thus  con- 
veying the  Impression  that  Proxmire  was 
overstating  costs.  .  __ 

Despite  opposition  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment's  Systems   Analysis   Office,   which 
sought  to  limit  the  C-6  program  to  three 
squadrons    the  Air  Force  on  Jan.   14,  1969, 
exercised  the  Run  B  option,  but  instructed 
Lockheed  for  the  time  being  to  Umlt  pro- 
duction to  long-leadtlme  Items  for  only  23 
more  planes.  On  grounds  of  budgetary  re- 
straints, the  Air  Force  announced  last  Octo- 
ber that  It  would  curtail  the  program  after 
completion  of  81  planes.  With  the  effect  of 
the  golden  handshake  formula  now  blunted 
(because  the  Air  Force  was  ordering  less  than 
90  planes) ,  Lockheed  stood  to  lose  more  than 
$600  million.  Contending  the  Pentagon's  ex- 
ercise of  the  Run  B  option  required  purchase 
of  all  57  Run  B  planes,  Lockheed  sued  the 
government    for    default.     (Lockheed    now 
figures  It  would  have  broken  even  on  the  fuU 
116-plane  program.) 

The  cozy  relationships  of  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  came  to  light  again  this 
spring  when  Lockheed  requested  $640  million 
in  emergency  financing  and  Pentagon  officials, 
backed  by  military  enthusiasts  In  Congress, 
sought  to  expedite  the  company's  claim. 
Even  when  the  Pentagon  learned  that  Lock- 
heed's immediate  cash  program  had  resulted 
from  Its  commercial  program — the  I#-1011 
"airbus" — It  still  maintained  Its  support  of 
the  proposed  bailout  money.  Lockheed  was  a 
national  asset  like  the  redwood  tree. 

Even  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission (but  not  Its  tough-minded  staff) 
has  shown  sympathy  for  the  embattled  con- 
tractor. At  the  completion  of  the  SEC  staff's 
year-long  Investigation  of  Lockheed's  cost 
dlsclosxu-es  on  the  0-6  program  and  alleged 
Illegal  dumping  of  company  stock  by  cor- 
porate Insiders,  the  Commission  announced 
June  2  that  the  investigation  "did  not  dis- 
close evidence  of  unlawful  Insider  trading." 
The  Commission's  terse  announcement 
seemed  at  odds  with  the  findings  of  the 
staff's  report.  Citing  specific  instances  of 
heavy  selling  by  top   corporate  officers  at 
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August   ^U,    i^ / 1/  ^_  ^^^^^     ^  ^^^  company  goes  through  with  lU  thi^ 

to  default  on  the  contract,  a  trustee  must 
find  that  Lockheed  needs  the  money  to  ful- 
flU  lU  obligation  to  produce  C-6A's. 

The  newly  discovered  contract  revision  af- 
lecU  the  repricing  or  "golden  handshake 
formula  In  the  C-6A  contract.  The  original 
version  of  the  "golden  handshake"  compels 
the  government  to  pay  premium  prices  for 
the  Mcond  batoh  of  C-6A'8.  These  Prtces  rise 
by  a  multiple  of  the  costs  that  I^>theed  In- 
curs on  the  first  batch  of  58  planes.  The  re- 
vised agreement  extends  the  premium 
formula  to  cover  the  first  as  weU  as  the  sec 

ond  batoh.  ., ,  _., 

The  company  disputes  the  AirForoe  cal- 
culation that  this  change  »«  w«^^  ITlv 
hundred  mUUon  dollars.  According  to  Lock- 
heed, the  new  language  simply  divides  up 
the  money  yielded  by  the  «Pf  <;^^^.^* 
between  the  first  and  second  iJ^ches  and 
does  not  add  a  new  sum  to  the  first  bat^. 

Officials  familiar  with  the  C-5A  negotla- 
tlons  said  yesterday  that  the  revUion  was 
Robert    H.    Charles.    A    '" 


*i,      ♦.«  that  came  under  his  Jurisdlctton.  The  charge 

crtttcal  junctures  in  the  program,  the  staff  ^^^^^^  convicted  was  conspiracy  to 

SsSl  the  "posslblUty  that  this  was  done  on  °^  '^^J^^^'      emment  "of  the  fair  services 

S^basls  I  ,^^t%S°hr  r°^om^-^ed  of^audS!"  I^at  law  ought  to  be  applied  to 

'■liSh  ^t^^rsg^rere^ai^ounc^  the 


.be';^rco^ld:^V.lemlsglvlngsover^ 


XlTdl^Tl^ure  poucy  on  the  C-5  program 
irfts  report,  the  ^aff  raised  the  Question  of 
"fhl  adMuacy  of  disclosure  in  annual  and 
liwrim^S   With   the   commission   -c 


interim   °""»°„ " "  g^ock  1  Exchange,  as  well         ..(,)  EsUbllsh  a  new  oelUng  price  on  eacn 
!^?„,',?* '^  o'n'L^'S?  lor  pubUc'dlstrtbu-     ^eU  or  Item  of  associated  equlpmen    in 


Pentagon  bureaucrats. 

ExRiBrr  2 

ORIGINAL     AND     REVISED     CONTRACT 

The  Original  contract  October  1965  clauses 
read  as  follows:  »  #  _ 

"(Iv)  Multiply  each  unit  target  cost  lor 
alroraft  and  aeeoclated  equipment  in  Pro- 
S^on  Run  B  by  (lU)  andadd  the  product 
to  each  unit  target  cost  In  Production  Run  B. 
EsUbllsh  a  new  oelUng  price  on  each 


^nid  have  been  avoided  If  the  Air  Force  had 
^"^  crIckS  down.  Of  the  W-miUon  ojei^ 
^n.  less  than  $200  million  ^an  be .f.'''?^ 

.nidrr:.TesS%rrt\r  rr^fficSy 

^£h  J^ki-eJ  h^^hTrgK^» 
S  mlU^n  in  the  beginning  to  get  Its  de- 
:f^  uD  to  a  par  with  Bo«"*8's  (or  by Jhat 
contract    had   gone   to 
program   should   have 


sign  up  to 


par 
same    token   If   the 
Ttoein^)     the   whole   .     _ 
^t^o  more  than  $3.8  bUUon  given  re9«)n 
^e  efficiency.  Thus  about  tl^S  Jiuion  of 


Laird   has 


of  the  unit  tar 
eet  cost  as  adjusted  In  (Iv)." 
^  supplemental  Agreement  236  (effective 
Jan  14  1969.  signed  Jan.  17,  approved  and 
Uk^y  to  figure  In  a  Senate  debate  next  week. 
The  lawmakers  are  then  expected  to  'ote 
on  a  Pentagon  proposal  to  give  Lockheed 
still  another  $200  million  as  a  dovm  payment 
on  Its  claims  against  the  government. 

Sen  William  Proxmire  (D-WU.).  whose 
inquiries  disclosed  the  huge  cost  overruns, 
will  introduce  today  an  amendment  limit- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  this  down- 
payment  can  be  granted. 

Appraised  of  the  C-5A  contract  change. 
Proxmire  said  yesterday: 

"This  remarkable  discovery  demonstrates 
the  Air  Force's  lack  of  concern  for  the  tax- 
payers and  Its  willingness  to  serve  as  a 
cornucopia  for  Lockheed.  It  is  incredible 
that  a  government  agency  should  rewrite 
an  agreement  to  give  a  supplier,  for  no  ap- 
parent reason,  a  handout  of  several  hundred 
million  doUars."  „,.„•„„ 

"It  U  one  additional  reason  for  placing 
strict  curbs  on  further  advances  to  Lockheed. 
That  is  precisely  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment." .^  .. 

Proxmlre's  amendment  would  permit  the 
$200  million  advance  to  Lockheed  only  un- 
der either  one  of  two  conditions.  The  Penta- 


ordered    by 
aerospace 


souKht  to  prevent  recurrence  of  t.- 

_  w,.  .Ittincr  "milestones"  which  a  con-      q^i  cii,us>  v^"^  «-  -•- ^    . 

f^t^r  mult  r^h  before  he  moves  on  to  .3  board  of  contract  appeals  must  find 

th^  next  phasic  a  weapons  progriun.  This  l^„^  ,,  .^me  merit  in  Lockheed's  claims;^ 
Sucy  means  little,  however,  ^^^^JZ"^, 
^n  bureaucrats  clamp  down  on  ^ntractor 
hoondoKKllng.  Signs  are  thus  far  that  they 
S^ven°t^  Peltago^studles  aUeadyar^  pre- 
dicting a  $l-bllllon  overnin  on  LocJ^«^^ 
S-3A  antisubmarine  aircraft  program  the 
fi^t   malor  weapons  purchase  Initiated  by 

^d'SutT  l^etfry^  l^^^^llmK 
Packard  recently  succeeded  »«.  P«*^P"°| 
headlines  about  that  o'«"^«  "^  '""i*^^  * 
Son-story  that  he  had  warned  the  Navyto 
kpeo  close  tabs  on  program  costs.  Packard 
SoSed  only  a  $100-mUUon  overrun 


former 
aen^p^v.  executive,  he  was  theAlr  Force 
assistant  secretary  In  charge  of  P«?«^«™*f 
in  the  Johnson  administration  and  h"  pub- 
licly claimed  credit  for  the  C-6A  contact 

•The  revision  was  Inserted  In  a  supple- 
mental agreement  made  by  the  Air  Force  to 
brm?  t^^ber  of  planes  Purchs*ed  up 
to  115.  However,  Congress  has  a^tbortz^ 
only  81  and  the  Pentagon  has  cut  back  IW 
program  to  this  number. 

T^e  Air  Force  originally  expected  to  pay 
$3  4  bllUon  for  120  planes  or  $27  mllUon  each. 
S»e  cumsnt  estimate  Is  $4.6  bllUon  for  81 
Dlanes  or  $57  million  each. 
^^  discovery  that  the  C-6A  contract  was 
rhanued  more  than  three  years  aftor  its  crU 
S^MgSng  was  made  by  two  local  ««a 
law  school  students  and  three  undergrad- 
uates fr^  the  Massachusetta  Institute  of 

"^•Sri^are  working  here  this  summer  on 
a  volunteer  project  to  examine  miUtary  con- 
tracts  in  the  course  of  their  study,  they 
noted  the  two  versions  of  the  re-pricing 
formula. 
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AIR  FORCE  COST  ANALYSIS-POSSIBLE  CEILING  INTERPRETATION 
[In  million*  of  dollifs]  


Combined  e«ilin»— Aftor  thingo 


Amount   S«p«r»teceilin»-Bolor*cJiin«o 


Amount 


R.O.T.  $  E  :  811 

Run  A  cost 1 1  013 

Run  Bcost 

Targttcost 

Escalation 


2.292 
190 


RJ).T.  &E.C0SL. 
Run  A  cost 


Totol. 
Escalation... 


468 

811 


1.279 
101 


on 


the  c^entporuon  Of  uie  contract  a^   _  _^_  Ta,..tcost -::::::::::::::::::    I 


^n^rrv«:rti^  present  estimate  for  total 
cost  at  completion.  ^  „     >.  ,^„ 

It  U  too  much  to  expect  that  Pentagon 
bureaucrata  will  move  voluntarily  to  shape 
up  miUtery  procurement.  That  would  ta- 
volve  harsh  measures  against  favored  con- 
Sct>rand.  for  the  1«-  «*-^f  *^^°^ 
them,  ft  bankruptcy  or  two.  The  ties  tM* 
bind  Pentagon  bureaucrata  and  the  ^ant 
Sl«to^the  mutual  Interest  In  huge 
defense  budgets,  the  promise  of  luwatlve 
fobs  in  industry  for  fon^« .  «^"tfj  .t,^^ 
clviUan  ofllicals.  and  the  feeling  that  they 
m^t  Stand  four-square  again^  "J^^P; 
preclaUve  public-are  simply  too  strong  for 

perhaps  the  only  answer  U  \^^^.°l  ^- 
payer  suite  against  government  officials  who 
breach  the^puWlc  trust,  particularly  w^th 
respect  to  concealment  of  cost  problems  that 
could  lead  to  gigantic  expenditures  later  If 
not  brought  under  control.  Not  too  long  ago 
the  public  wouldn't  have  stood  for  the  C-6 
affaire  In  1966,  T.  Lamar  Caudle,  an  assistant 
attorney  general  under  President  Truman, 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
prison  for  falling  to  prosecute  tax  fraud  cases 


Total  tsthiiated  cost  (Air  Fbret).. 


2,482 
3.169 
3,4M 


TarfBtcost.. 
Coilinc 

Air  force  estimala. 


1,388 
1,764 
2.436 


Lockheod  loss. 


Lockheed  loss. 


285 


Profit  ot  $177,000,000  absorbed  it  a  70  (Government)/ 
30  (LGC)  rate  from  2482  to  3169. 


J128  000,000  profit  absorbed  at  70/30  rate  from  1380 
10*1764. 

Run  B 

Escalation , 


£72 


11,013 
89 


Tarjeteost }'Jg 

Ceiling \'m» 

Air  Force  estimate  cost ''"* 

Profit  $49,000,000  plus  50  percent  of  <lije™j«^ 
tween  actual  cost  and  tariat  cost  or  $42,000,000 

Lockheed  toss 

Run  B  recovery 


672 
91 


Total  kas. 


580 


I  By  formula. 

Exhibit  4 

(From  the  Wai^lngton  Post.  Aug.  20,  19701 

C-5A  Contract  iuvision  Baid  To  Coax 

$200  MiuJON 


contract  In  a  way  that  appears  to  give  I«*- 

heed  Aircraft  an  extra  sum  of  more  than 

$200  mUllon  for  the  cosUy  cargo  plane. 

Documente  made  available  to  The  Wash- 

„     .,    ,  ington  Post  yesterday  describe  the  hlth«to 

(By  Bernard  D.  Noasiter)  uwevealed  change.  The  original  Air  Forc»- 

in  the  dying  momenta  of  tl«J^M«^     Lockheed  contract  was  signed  In  Ootobw. 

ministration,  the  Air  Force  rewrota  its  O-BA     ixicaue^ 


CCKTATB 


fund  to  Ite  cort  estimates  oy  ine  ena  m  iw,. 
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1965.  The  (20  mUllon-plus  amendment  was 
written  In  on  Jan.  17,  1969. 

Last  year,  the  Air  Force  office  of  financial 
management  privately  estimated  that  the 
contract  change  would  cost  the  government 
9395  million.  Since  then,  however,  the  multl- 
bUllon  cost  overruns  on  the  plane  have  led 
the  Pentagon  to  trim  back  Its  purchases.  As 
a  result  the  amendment  Is  now  unofficially 
estimated  to  have  Increased  Lockheed's  take 
by  slightly  more  than  $200  million. 

Last  night,  the  company  denied  that  the 
revision  had  increased  its  payments.  Lock- 
heed spokesman  said: 

"There  is  no  financial  effect  from  this 
supplemental  agreement  change  that  Is  dif- 
ferent than  the  one  provided  for  In  the  orig- 
inal contract." 

The  revision,  he  said,  was  merely  de- 
signed to  clear  up  an  ambiguity. 

The  discovery  of  the  revised  agreement  Is 
distributed  on  Jan.  18)  to  the  original  con- 
tract reads  as  follows: 

"(c)  Paragraph  C.(l)(a)(lv)  U  revised  to 
read: 

'(iv>  Multiply  each  original  unit  target 
cost  (as  specified  In  Contractor's  Document 
4-12.  dated  69-01-10)  for  aircraft  and  asso- 
ciated equipment  In  Production  Rim  B  by 
(Ul).  The  total  of  the  increase  will  be  added 
to  the  total  target  cost  of  the  contract,  and 
will  also  be  added  In  appropriate  Increments 
to  the  unit  billing  price  of  any  or  all  of  the 
110  production  aircraft." 

(d)  Paragraph  C.(l)(a)(v)  is  deleted  and 
the  following  submitted  in  lieu  thereof: 

•(VIA  new  celling  price  will  be  established 
by  multiplying  the  total  increase  established 
above  by  130%  and  adding  that  product  to 
the  then  current  celling  price  of  the  con- 
tract.'"• 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  at  this  time  about  the 
remarks  made  today  by  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Prox vire  > 
as  he  and  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schvveiker>  sub- 
mitted their  new  amendment  dealing 
with  the  C-5A.  I  will  wish  to  comment  in 
much  greater  depth  when  the  amend- 
ment is  before  the  Senate  for  debate  and 
vote. 

First,  I  would  like  to  introduce  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  in  response  to 
the  press  release  issued  by  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  in  advance  of  his  Senate  speech.  The 
statement  reads  as  follows: 

There  are  many  statements  In  Senator 
Proxmire's  press  release  today  which  are  mis- 
leading and  Inaccurate.  One  example  is  the 
statement  that  the  Proxmlre-Schweiker  C-5A 
amendment  would  see  to  it  that  the  planes 
are  finished  and  delivered.  The  amendment, 
as  we  understand  it,  in  fact  might  have  quite 
a  different  result,  and  in  any  event,  would 
create  a  whole  series  of  uncertainties. 

His  statement  that  Lockheed  has  virtually 
nothing  Invested  In  the  C-5  program  and 
facilities  is  a  severe  distortion  of  the  truth. 

It  is  gratuitous  and  totally  Inaccurate  for 
Senator  Proxmire  to  say  that  Lockheed  has 
threatened  to  file  for  bankruptcy.  As  we  have 
said  before,  we  do  not  believe  bankruptcy  is 
either  necessary  or  likely  in  this  case,  and 
It  certainly  would  not  be  in  anyone's  best 
Interests.  This  Includes  the  Oovemment, 
Lockheed  employees,  Lockheed  stockholders. 
and  our  sub-contractors  and  suppliers. 

Next,  I  wish  to  reiterate  quickly  what 
I  said  en  the  Senate  floor  on  Augixst  12 
about  this  new  C-5  amendment.  I  noted 
then  that  the  amendment  provides  onjy 
two  conditions  under  which  the  $200  mil- 
lion contingency  fund  can  be  paid  to  as- 
sure continuing  production  of  the  C-5  A. 


The  first  condition  is  impossible  to 
meet,  and  the  second  condition  is  bank- 
ruptcy for  Lockheed,  the  C-5  prime 
contractor. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence,  I  said  then, 
is  a  condition  which  would  allow  the  con- 
tingency fund  to  be  spent  following  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  legal  dis- 
pute between  the  DOD  and  Lockheed. 
The  fact  that  this  condition  is  absent, 
and  the  fact  that  the  first  condition  of 
the  Proxmire-Schweiker  amendment  is 
impossible,  can  only  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  amendment  if  deliberately 
designed  to  force  the  contractor  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  his  press  release  issued  today,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
refers  to  the  first  condition  In  the  new 
amendment.  This  is  the  one  which  says 
the  money  could  be  spent  if  the  Armed 
Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  has 
made  a  decision  as  to  the  amoimt,  if 
any,  owed  to  the  contractor  from  the 
contingency  fimd.  and  if  a  Judicial  re- 
view, or  appeal,  has  also  been  completed. 
Senator  Proxmire's  press  release  says 
that  the  Lockheed  claim  has  been  be- 
fore the  ASBCA  since  early  this  year, 
and  it  should  be  decided  quickly  since 
this  is  an  administrative  board. 

However,  the  estimates  I  have  received 
indicate  that  an  ASBCA  decision  could 
not  be  reached  before  mid-1971  at  the 
earliest — some  6  months  after  the  $200 
million  would  have  been  required  for  the 
iminterrupted  production  of  the  C-5A. 
Then  if  the  time  required  for  an  appeal 
decision  by  the  Court  of  Claims  is  added, 
the  final  decision  could  not  come  before 
mid-1973. 

Also  contained  in  the  press  release 
from  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  a  statement  about  the 
"Pentagon's  penchant  to  roll  over  and 
play  dead  in  the  face  of  complaints  from 
Lockheed."  This  implication  about  the 
Pentagon  certainly  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts  as  we  know  them  today. 

Lockheed  already  has  had  to  declare 
losses  of  $290  million  on  the  four  mili- 
tary contracts  where  it  has  h£id  prob- 
lems— hardly  an  inconsequentltd  result 
for  a  corpwration  that  has  a  net  worth  of 
about  $325  million.  And  it  is  hardly  an 
Indication  that  the  Pentagon  has  been 
excessively  permissive  in  its  treatment 
of  Lockheed  or  that  it  is  overlooking  its 
responsibility  in  guarding  the  public  in- 
terest. 

My  last  comment  on  this  subject  for 
the  moment  deals  with  yet  another  C-5 
"news"  story  written  by  Bernard  Nos- 
slter,  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  and  where  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
placed  in  the  Record.  It  Is  strange  in- 
deed that  this  story  should  appear  on 
the  eve  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  C-5 
amendment  and  just  prior  to  the  Senate 
debate  and  vote.  It  is  particularly 
strange  when  one  considers  that  the 
circumstances  this  story  describes  oc- 
curred 19  months  ago,  and  then  was  de- 
scribed and  discussed  in  the  well  pub- 
licized Whlttaker  report  13  months  ago. 

But  suddenly,  reporter  Nossiter.  with 
superb  timing,  discovered  this  horrible 
situation  Just  yesterday. 

Had  he  taken  the  time  to  read  the 


July  1969  C-5  report  from  Assistant  Air 
Force  Secretary  Philip  Whittaker.  he 
would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to 
wait  until  now  to  write  about  it. 

Then  Mr.  Nossiter  claims  that  an  "Air 
Force  calculation"  indicates  a  contract 
wording  change  made  in  January  of 
1969  would  have  a  favorable  effect  to 
Lockheed  of  $295  million  imder  a  115- 
airplane  order.  He  did  have  the  courtesy 
to  say  that  Lockheed  disputes  this,  but 
I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  who  in  the 
Air  Force  made  such  a  calculation.  I 
just  learned  this  afternoon  of  an  Air 
Force  statement  which  also  denies  any 
favorable  financial  effect  for  Lockheed. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  Air  Force 
statement: 

Aot  FoBCx  Statement  Released  Aucost  20 
BT  Department  of  Detecse 

Any  allegation  that  a  contract  change  cov- 
ering the  C-6  has  been  previously  undis- 
closed is  totally  false.  It  was  addressed  in  the 
Whittaker  Report  of  July  1969  on  page  20 
and  page  2-7  and  even  before  that  the  effect 
of  the  supplemental  agreement  on  the  re- 
pricing formula  was  addressed  in  detail  be- 
fore Congress  during  April,  May  and  June  of 
1969.  The  contract  dociunents  themselves 
have  been  made  available  on  request  to  any- 
one who  asked  to  see  them  so  you  can  see 
that  it  is  far  from  a  new  issue. 

Supplemental  Agreement  235  Is  the  agree- 
ment executed  in  January,  1969,  In  which 
Air  Force  funded  advance  buys  for  23  Run 
B  aircraft.  That  agreement,  as  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  and  the  press  for  many 
months,  changed  the  wording  of  the  con- 
tract as  it  affects  the  repricing  formula  to 
insure  that  the  contract  language  actually 
and  accurately  reflected  the  Intent  of  the 
contract.  The  word  change  in  no  way  altered 
the  amount  of  money  to  which  Lockheed 
would  be  entitled  under  the  repricing  form- 
ula. 

It  did  provide  for  spreading  the  repricing 
adjustment  over  the  total  production  buy. 
In  other  words,  it  changed  the  timing  of  re- 
pricing and  it  has  allowed  the  payment  of 
interim  repricing  adjustments. 

I  should  remind  Senators  at  this  time 
that  reporter  Nossiter  is  the  same  re- 
porter who  wrote  two  stories  for  the 
Washington  Post  last  year  in  which  he 
said  the  Air  Force  had  provided  a  special 
agreement  for  Lockheed.  This  was  a  ref- 
erence to  the  inclusion  of  the  repricing 
clause  in  the  C-5  contract,  and  it  led  to 
the  often  repeated  allegations  of  a  "gold- 
en handshake"  and  a  "sweetheart  con- 
tract," with  all  their  iimuendos  of  con- 
nivance and  sly  agreements. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  "special 
agreement"  claim  by  Mr.  Nossiter  is  that 
it  is  totally  untrue.  For  we  had  repeated 
statements  from  both  the  Air  Force  and 
Lockheed  that  the  repricing  clause  was 
offered  identically  to  all  three  competitor 
companies  prior  to  the  C-5  contract 
award — hardly  a  special  agreement  for 
Lockheed.  But  the  Air  Force  and  Lock- 
heed have  had  to  live  for  more  than  a 
year  with  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
"golden  handshake"  allegation — all  btised 
on  complete  falsehood.  Fortunately,  most 
reporting  on  the  C-5  of  late  has  been 
balanced  and  objective,  and  has  avoided 
severe  distortions  and  untruths.  I  hope 
we  will  not  have  another  round  of  biased 
criticism  of  the  C-5  from  Mr.  Nossiter 
or  from  any  other  source  as  we  prepare 
for  Senate  debate  on  the  latest  C-5  con- 
tract. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  .  ,.  ^,.  ^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes;  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  Senator's  last  point— there 
are  a  number  of  points  here  I  would  like 
to  go  into  at  a  little  later  time,  but 
with  respect  to  the  last  point,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  the  Senator  Indicated, 
as  I  understood  him,  that  this  was  some- 
thing that  had  been  disclosed  a  long 
time  ago.  with  the  Whittaker  report. 

I  have  studied  the  Whittaker  report 
and  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Whittaker  at 
length,  and  while  it  Is  true  that  the  re- 
port discussed  the  repricing  formula, 
there  was  no  analysis  of  what  this  in- 
terpretation would  mean  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

I  put  a  report  into  the  Record  today 
showing  that  under  the  Initial  interpre- 
tation of  the  program,  the  Lockheed  loss 
would  have  been  $580  million,  and  then, 
under  the  combined  ceiling  which  they 
agreed  to.  it  would  have  been  $295 
million. 

As  I  say.  it  is  true  they  did  let  us  know 
there  was  this  repricing  formula,  and  so 
forth,  but  the  dollars-and-cents  signifi- 
cance of  this  new  interpretation  was  not 
disclosed  at  that  point. 

The  change  in  language  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  for  more 
than  what  he  has  Just  called  merely  a 
more  accurate  refiection  of  the  intent 
of  the  contract.  It  was  exactly  a  $295 
million  change.  I  repeat,  a  $295  million 
change,  and  that  is  a  lot  of  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  on  May  16.  1969.  the  Sen- 
ator himself  made  a  speech  on  the  fioor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  that  particular  repricing 
formula.  So  apparently  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  himself  was  aware  of  it  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  PROXr.nRE.  Oh  yes,  we  knew  all 
about  the  formula.  As  I  say,  we  were  well 
aware  of  the  repricing  formula.  We  com- 
plained about  it  often  and  consistently, 
on  the  Senate  fioor,  in  committee,  and 
elsewhere. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  this  par- 
ticular dollars-and-cents  interpretation 
of  that  repricing  formula,  the  supple- 
mental agreement.  That  is  something 
that  was  Just  disclosed,  and  is  new  as  far 
as  I  tun  concerned. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Whittaker  re- 
port itself,  on  page  20,  the  third  para- 
graph, reads: 

A  number  of  other  ambiguities  exist  in  re- 
lation to  the  price  adjustment  clause.  Ex- 
amples include:  (1)  Intended  sequential  or 
substitutional  use  of  the  formula  factors  of 
1.5  and  2.0  (see  attachment  for  formula), 
and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  exercising  the 
R\m  B  option  In  January  1969  triggered  the 
repricing.  The  Supplemental  Agreement 
which  exercised  the  Run  B  option  resolved 
an  earlier  ambiguity  In  Lockheed's  favor  by 
specifying  that  the  price  adjustment  clause 
would  adjust  a  single  contract  target/ceiling 
for  RDT&E.  Run  A  and  Run  B  rather  than 
adjusting  only  the  Run  B  target/celling. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  a  general 
description  of  It,  of  course,  but  without 
the  implications,  without  the  analysis. 


without  letting  us  know  the  significance 
of  it  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is.  without  the 
law  student's  analysis  of  it  that  was  sud- 
denly drafted.  It  was  disclosed  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  that  Is  the  Air 
Force's  own  analysis.  I  do  not  have  any 
law  student's  analysis  here;  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  Air  Force's  own  analysis, 
which,  as  I  say,  shows  a  $295  miUion 
difference. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Who  in  the  Air 
Force  made  that  analysis?  I  Just  quoted 
a  statement  from  the  Air  Force  released 
Just  today  that  contradicts  that  analysis, 
and  put  in  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  put 
in  the  Record  earlier  today  this  docu- 
ment which  comes  from  the  Air  Force, 
and  I  identified  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  did  not 
disclose  his  source.  Mine  presumably 
was  released  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Is  it  a  former  Air  Force  employee  that 
the  Senator  is  quoting  from,  who  is  no 
longer  employed  by  the  Air  Force? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  was  an  analy- 
sis, which  we  shall  do  our  best  to  iden- 
tify further,  but  at  the  present  moment 
let  me  say  it  has  been  given  to  me  on 
the  basis  of  its  being  an  official  Air  Force 
cost  analysis.  It  is  identified  as  chart 
14,  SAFFMS,  June  1969.  That  means  it 
was  Colonel  Pewitt's  chart.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  a  report  from  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Nielsen  to  Mr.  Whittaker.  But  the  dol- 
lars and  cents  were  not  disclosed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  know  what 
source  the  Senator  is  quoting  from,  but 
the  statement  I  read  was  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  today,  and  I  as- 
sume a  release  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  carries  the  integrity  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  with  it.  He  is  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  Defense  Department. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
deny  that  this  change  in  language 
amounted  to  a  $295  million  change  for 
the  benefit  of  Lockheed? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  quoted  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  denying  it,  and  I 
presume  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin finds  himself  in  a  position  that 
is  contrary  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, contrary  to  the  Deputy  Secretory 
of  Defense,  contrary  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
House  of  Representotives,  and  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  US.  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  his  views,  but  apparently  this 
overwhelming  group  of  experts  in  the 
field  who  deal  with  militory  affairs  think 
the  Senator  is  in  error. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  throw  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Georgia  Legislature? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Because  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  It,  they  did  not  con- 
sider it. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  tiiey  did 
not.  What  did  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes  have  to  do  with  this? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  President  of 
the  United  States.  Is  the  boss  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  may  well  be. 
but  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes 
has  made  no  study  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  presume  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stotes  knows  what 
the  Defense  Department  is  doing,  and  if 
he  was  dissatisfied  he  would  remove  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  Is  certainly  no 
presumption  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes  makes  a  study  of  this  kind 
of  detail. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  I  presume  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  holds 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  he  makes  a 
statement,  he  is  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Stotes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  deny  that. 
I  simply  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes  undoubtedly,  as  we  all 
know,  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  this 
kind  of  detail.  President  Nixon  is  a  very 

competent  man,  but 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  I  assume  if  he  disagreed,  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  would  no 
longer  be  Secretory  of  Defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  I  suppose  we 
should  hold  the  President  of  the  United 
Stotes  responsible  for  the  $2  billion  over- 
nm.  We  were  told  by  the  Air  Force  there 
was  no  ovemm  at  all.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  assured  there 
would  be  no  overrun  on  the  C-5A  In 
March  of  1968,  when  they  knew  there 
would  be.  Is  the  President  of  the  United 
Stotes  responsible  for  that?  Can  we  say 
that  President  Johnson,  at  that  time, 
was  not  telling  the  truth?  Can  he  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  that?  Of 
course  not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  President  of  the 
United  Stotes  has  had  made  a  study  of 
all  the  overruns  in  the  militory.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  have  been  too  many.  The 
overruns  of  Lockheed  have  not  been  too 
many,  however.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  studied  Lockheed's 
history  of  overruns  for  the  past  50  years. 
They  have  had  the  fewest  ovemms  of 
any  defense  contractor  in  America. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  can 
make  that  kind  of  a  statement,  but  the 
fact  rwnains  that  this  is  not  a  modest 
overrun. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  opposed  to  in- 
fiation,  and  so  am  I.  But  this  was  a  new 
and  novel  contract  that  was  dictated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  it  had 
never  been  tried  before.  Fortunately,  this 
administration  has  abandoned  it.  I  think 
it  was  a  bad  contract  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  it  was  a  bad  contract  for  Lock- 
heed. Certainly,  if  they  have  lost  $290 
million  on  It,  It  was  a  bad  contract  for 
them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  was  the  first  one  to  call 
attrition  to  the  overrun  on  this  con- 
tract. FHirthermore,  I  was  one  of  the  first 
to  call  npaa  the  administration  to  aban- 
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don  the  contract,  which  they  finally  have 
abandoned.  The  Air  Force  had  main- 
tained it  was  an  excellent  type  of  con- 
tract. . 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  under 
this  contract  there  was  a  target  price 
that  has  been  exceeded;  there  was— far 
above  the  target  price— a  ceiling  price 
that  has  been  exceeded.  There  is  now 
this  readjustment,  which  the  Senator 
and  I  have  been  discussing,  which  adds 
another  $214  mUlion;  and  in  addition 
to  all  this,  they  want  S800  mUllon.  If  that 
is  not  a  big  overrun.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  is. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  his  work  in  tWs 
field  Even  though  he  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  which 
has  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
he  has  explored  this  activity  with  much 
tenacity  for  several  years,  and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  it. 

But  what  I  part  company  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  about  is  the 
fact  that  he  wants  to  set  himself  up— 
and  to  set  the  U.S.  Senate  up— as  judge 
and  jury  of  a  disputed  claim  between 
Lockheed  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  that  this  should  be  decided  by 
the  Defense  Departments  own  board. 

and  on  the  basis  of  that  decision 

Mr  TALMADOE.  But  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  put  conditions  in  his 
amendment  that  are  absolutely  unat- 
tainable in  this  fiscal  year,  and  the  Sen- 
ator should  know  it. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  do  not 
know  that.  The  fact  is  that  this  has  been 
before  the  board  since  January  9  of  this 
year  They  have  had  ample  time  to  work 
on  it.  Secretary  Packard  has  given  it 
top  priority.  This  is  an  administrative 
board  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  complex 
problem,  but  it  certainly  should  be  able 
to  be  resolved  in  6.  7.  or  8  months. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  of  course.  Is  aware  that  the 
contract  officer's  decision  was  made  in 
December  1969.  The  complaint  appealing 
the  decision  was  filed  before  ASBCA  in 
January  of  1970.  The  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint was  filed  in  March  1970. 

I  read  from  a  schedule  of  proceedings 
of  the  ASBCA: 

Rule  4  process:  Air  Force  file*  on  C5A 
compUed.  transferred  to  Lockiieed.  docu- 
ments and  files  studied  by  Lockheed.  April 
to  July  of  this  year. 

Discovery  motions  prepared  and  aied  oy 
both  parties.  Probable  date  of  submission. 
September  to  October  1970. 

CompUance  with  discovery  requests  wlU 
take  about  60  days. 

Study  of  discovery  daU  and  preparation 
for  trial,  about  60  days.  The  trial  will  teke 
about  2  weeks  to  one  month.  Preparation  of 
briefs  wlU  take  about  60  days.  PreparaUon 
of  reply  briefs,  about  30  days. 

Board  deUberates  and  wrltea  Itt  opinion, 
about  60  days 

Time  required,  under  the  most  optimum 
condlUons.  from  date  that  discovery  moUons 
are  filed.  10  months. 

That  takes  us  beyond  this  fiscal  year, 
beyond  the  time  of  the  authorization 
being  considered  here.  It  will  have  ex- 
pired. And  that  does  not  even  Include 
any  appeals  to  any  court  In  the  land. 
That  precludes  any  right  for  judicial 
determination. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  on  two  points. 

No.  1  is  that  it  would  take  anything 
like  this  long  if  it  is  given  real  priority.  It 
Is  true  that  they  can  make  the  charge 
that  it  would  take  many  months,  but 
when  it  is  given  top  priority,  they  can  do 
it  faster.  ,      .  ^  . 

The  other  point,  the  principal  point,  is 
that  what  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that 
since  it  is  in  dispute,  give  them  the  $200 
million;  give  them  $200  milUon  above 
and  beyond  what  they  have  coming  un- 
der the  contract:  give  it  away. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  am  saying  that  this 
is  a  dispute  between  Lockheed,  on  one 
hand,  and  the  Air  Force,  on  the  other. 
I  do  not  know  who  is  right.  There  may  be 
some  errors  on  both  sides.  But  it  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  determine  it  by 

negotiation.  ^    „      j    „« 

The  Senator  says  that  the  Board  can 
complete  action  on  this  matter  very 
Quickly  I  quote  from  notes  on  a  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Richard  C.  Solibakke 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals. 

The  first  Item  discussed  was  the  question 
of  whether  both  parties  to  a  case  before 
the  ASBCA  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  t^e 
Court  of  Claims.  The  answer  Is  that  both 
parties  do  have  such  a  right,  but  a  Govern- 
ment appeal  almost  never  occurs.  In  effect, 
the  ASBCA  is  acting  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  therefore  an  appeal  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  be  In  this  sense 
an  appeal  from  the  Department  of  Defense  s 
own  decision.  However,  the  Department  of 
Defense  docs  occasionally  appeal  the  deci- 
sion, sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  haying 
the  decision  reviewed  by  a  higher  Judicial 
body  for  the  sake  of  appearances  as  well  as 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  stronger  position. 
Mr  SoUbakke  estimated  that  less  than  one 
percent  of  ASBCA  cases  are  appealed  by  the 
DOD. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement. 

The  next  question  discussed  was  the  aver- 
ase  lenKth  of  time  required  by  the  ASBCA 
to  reach  a  decision.  Mr.  Solibakke  indicated 
that  thU.  of  course,  depended  on  the  com- 
plexity of  the  case  and  the  volume  of  ma- 
terial that  had  to  be  reviewed.  He  said  he 
had  known  of  cases  that  were  decided  by  the 
ASBCA  in  less  than  one  and  a  half  years 
trom  the  date  of  the  case  being  docketed,  but 
the   average   time  required   would   be   over 

two  years. 

In  the  C-«A  case  now  before  the  ASBCA, 
he  stated  that  hU  opinion  la  that  the  mlikl- 
mum  time  required  for  an  ASBCA  decision 
would  be  approximately  eight  months  from 
this  date,  and  that  could  only  occur  If 
extremely  expeditious  handling  were  given 
to  the  c«e.  He  felt  that  the  urgency  and 
the  Importance  of  the  0-6A  case  is  such 
that  all  parties  would  give  expeditious  han- 
dling to  the  procedures,  tut  that  the  proce- 
dures would  sUU  require,  in  his  opinion, 
a  minimum  of  another  eight  months. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  first  part  of 
what  the  Senator  is  telling  us  reenforces 
the  argument  I  have  made,  that  in  the 
event  that  the  board  finds  in  favor  of 
Lockheed,  that  is  the  end  of  it.  There 
is  no  further  appeal;  there  is  no  further 
delay.  The  Defense  Department,  as  he 
pointed  out,  rarely— in  1  percent  of  the 

Mr  TALMADGE.  But  both  parties  do 
have  the  right  of  appeal.  The  Senator 


wants  to  close  the  door  not  only  on  the 
time  element  but  also  on  the  right  of 
either  party  to  appeal  his  case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  not  closing 
the  door. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  cer- 
tainly is.  The  Senator  i-  setting  up  a 
condition  that  is  impossible  to  achieve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Lockheed  does  not 
have  any  right  to  that  money. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  says 
so.  but  others  say  otherwise. 

We  are  setting  up  conditions  under 
the  committee  blU  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
Armed  Ser\'ices  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  approve  the 
expenditure  of  the  $200  million.  Very  firm 
conditions  are  written  into  the  act,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report,  be- 
ginning on  page  15,  "C-5A  Aircraft  Pro- 
grain,"  extending  through  pages  16  and 
17,  down  to  "Safeguard  Antiballistic  Mis- 
sile System." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C-5A  AntCRATT  PBOCBAM 
FUNDING    SEQUE8T 

The  fiscal  year  1971  budget  request  In  this 
legislation  for  the  C-5A  aircraft  toUls  «6UJ 
million  constituting  the  foUowlng  elements: 

( 1 )  $344.4  million  for  unfunded  prior  year 
production  commitments; 

(2)  laoo  million  In  contingency  funds.  This 
amount  represents  a  sum  In  excess  of  the 
amount  required  to  fund  the  contract  to 
celling  price  as  Interpreted  by  the  Air  Poroe. 
This  Interpretation  Is  not  agreed  to  by  the 
contractor.  The  Committee  takes  no  posi- 
tion on  the  merita  of  the  conuactual  dis- 
agreement; 

(3)  S66.2  million  for  Initial  spares  and 
$11.8  for  research  and  development.  It  might 
be  noted  that  the  fiscal  year  1971  request 
for  the  C-5A  also  Includes  an  Item  of  $1.4 
million  for  military  construction  not  con- 
tained m  this  bUl. 

COMMTTTEE   BECOMMKNDATIOK 

The  Committee  recommends  approval 
of  all  the  budget  Items  relating  to  the  C-6A 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971  request  totaUng  $633.2 
million,  subject  to  the  condltlcm.  as  ex- 
plained below,  that  the  $300  mlUlon  will  not 
be  obligated  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  presented  a  plan  for  the  tise  of  $200 
million  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  these  bodies  have 
approved  such  a  plan. 

The  basic  issue  for  the  Committee  was 
whether  the  need  for  the  C-6A  aircraft  be- 
yond the  number  <rf  about  30  (which  would 
be  deUvered  by  December  31,  1970  under 
the  present  contract  funding  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense)  was  suffl- 
clently  great  to  Justify  the  "contingency- 
funding  of  $200  mlUlon.  It  was  the  view  of 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  that  despite 
the  financial  problems  of  the  contractor  and 
the  necessary  extraordinary  contracting  pro- 
cedures this  program  should  not  be  aUowed 
to  cease  shortiy  after  December  31,  1970.  The 
lact  is  that  additional  C-BAs  are  eesentlal 
for  national  defense  purposes.  The  baala  for 
the  Committee's  decision  therefore  Is  the  ea- 
sentlal  need  of  this  aircraft. 

USTBICnVX  COMMinXK  lANCUAGX 

The  Committee  adopted  two  highly  sig- 
nificant language  provisions  not  oonUlned 
m  the  House  version  of  the  bill  concerning 
the  C-«A  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  fUnrt 
restriction  relates  to  the  use  of  the  $200 
million  in  contingency  funds  until  their  use 


X 


has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Armed  Services. 

Except  for  approximately  $82  mUllon  which 
WlU  be  requested  in  fiscal  year  1972  for  the 
C-5A  program,  the  remaining  required  fund- 
Inn  wUl  be  in  excess  of  the  contract  obUga- 
tlon  as  interpreted  by  the  Air  Force.  As  pre- 
viously   indicated    Uie   contractor   does    not 
agree  with  the  DepartmenUl  Interpretation 
In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  funding  for  the  C-5A  program  up  to  fis- 
cal year   1071    (fiscal  year   1970  and  prlOT) 
totals   approximately   $3.4   bUUon    The  De- 
nartment  of  Defense  estimates  the  cost  or 
completing  the  remainder  of  the  81   plane 
program  wlU  be  approximately  an  additional 
$800  nillUon  over  and  above  all  fundf^aP" 
oroved  prior  to  fiscal  year  1970  and  the  $3M.4 
million  m  this  bill.  The  $200  million  In  this 
bUl  therefore  represents  only  a  portion  of  the 
anticipated  costs  of  completing  the  program. 
The  Committee  In  Section  504(a)  provides 
that  the  $200  mlUlon  will  not  be  obligated 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  presented 
a  plan  that  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services. 
In  effect  this  means  that  the  proposed  con- 
tractual arrangement  both  for  the  use  of  the 
$200  mlUlon  and  the  completion  of  the  en- 
tire C-5A  program  wlU  require  approval  of 
the  two  Committees.  Through  this  method 
there  wlU  be  the  opportunity  of  a  complete 
review  by  the  Committees  on  this  problem. 

The  second  Conmilttee  language  provU  on 
nrovldes  for  strict  statutory  guidelines  which 
will  insure  that  the  $200  mllUon  in  contln- 
nency  funding  wUl  be  used  only  for  the  C-5A 
program  insofar  as  the  contractor  Is  con- 
cerned and  not  possibly  Intermingled  or  di- 
verted to  other  uses  among  the  various  othei 
programs  of  the  company.  The  bUl  In  section 
504(b)  expressly  excludes  other  uses  for  the 
$200  mUUon. 

DISCUSSION  or  COMMriTEX  posmoN 

The  basic  premise  of  the  Committee  posi- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  C-SA  aircraft  Is 
needed  as  an  essential  element  of  our  na- 
tional defense  because  of  Its  unique  role  in 
any  deployment  plans.  ,  .^  ,„ 

The  original  C-5A  program  formulated  in 
the  early  1960s  contemplated  six  squadrons 
toUUng  120  planes.  SubsequenUy  this  pro- 
gram, as  a  result  of  increased  cost  and  other 
Actors,  was  reduced  to  four  squadrons  or  81 
planes  which  Is  the  present  program.  In  No- 
vember 1969  the  Secreury  of  Defense  an- 
nounced the  program  would  be  held  to  81. 
The  C-5A  was  designed  for  the  specific  role 
of  carrying  the  outslzed  equipment  of  com- 
bat dlvUlons  that  no  other  aircraft  can 
transport.  These  include  such  Items  as  tank*, 
self-propelled  Howitzers,  and  other  equip- 
ment of  mechanized  or  armored  divisions. 
The  items  which  wlU  be  transported  by  the 
C-5A  constitute  about  76  percent  of  the 
heavy  firepower  of  the  armored  divisions. 
The  C-5A  wlU  be  used  as  a  complement  to 
other  types  of  aircraft  which  wUl  transport 
the  troops  and  lighter  equipment  of  the 
fighting  units. 

The  C-5A  Is  the  largest  aircraft  ever  buUt. 
As  an  example  of  a  typical  deployment  sortie 
to  Europe  each  C-6A  would  carry  76  tons 
of  outslzed  equipment,  an  addltlcmal  6  tons 
of  bulk  cargo,  with  81  men. 

The  number  of  about  81  aircraft  Is  con- 
sidered the  minimum  number  essential  to 
constitute  a  meaningful  mUltary  capablUty. 

POSSIBUC   AI.T««KAT1V18 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  made  It 
clear  the  funding  request  of  $344.4  mUllon 
would  finance  the  C-5A  program  for  only 
approximately  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal 
year  1971.  Without  additional  funding  be- 
yond the  $344.4  million,  the  0-6A  program 
would  substantiaUy  cease  about  December  31. 
1970  because  of  the  severe  financial  con- 
dition of  the  company.  The  $200  million  in 
contingency  funds  would  be  suflclent  to 
finance  the  C-6A  program  for  the  latter  6 
months  of  fiscal  year  1971.  Under  these  cir- 


cumstances the  foUowlng  alternatives  pre- 
sent themselves  Insofar  as  the  fiscal  year 
1971  request  W  concerned: 

(1)  If  no  funding  Is  authorized  for  fiscal 
yeer  1971,  the  Air  Force  would  receive  only 
17  aircraft  for  appropriated  funds  of  about 
$3.4  bUUon;  ^    ^      , 

(2)  The  Air  Force  estimates  that  the  fiscal 
year  1971  fund  request  of  $344.4  million  lor 
prior  year  unfunded  deficiencies  wUl  aUow 
continuation  of  the  progr.im  through  De- 
cember 1970  and  allow  the  completion  of  13 
additional  aircraft  for  a  total  of  30.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Committee  voted  on  the 
matter  of  funding  only  the  $344.4  mUUon 
and  deleting  the  $200  mllUon  In  contingency 
funds.  This  proposed  amendment  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Committee; 

(3)  The  $200  mlUlon  in  contingency  funds 
would  be  required  for  funding  during  the 
remaining  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1971  and 
would  allow  scheduled  completion  of  12  ad- 
ditional aircraft  for  a  total  of  42  aircraft 
scheduled  to  be  convicted  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1971: 

(4)  The  Committee  also  considered  the  al- 
ternative of  another  aircraft  program  in  view 
of  the  cost  of  the  C-5A.  Testimony  was  re- 
ceived indicating  that  no  other  aircraft 
could  perform  the  unique  role  of  the  C-5A. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  Uiltlatlng  or  reopen- 
ing new  production  llnee  would  be  financi- 
ally Unpractical  as  compared  to  the  ongoing 
C-6A  program. 

The  crucial  decision  of  the  Committee 
therefore  Is  the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
the  aircraft  and  the  necessity  for  continuing 
the  program  if  a  reasonable  solution  can  be 
found  to  provide  the  additional  financial  re- 
sources to  complete  the  program. 


EmcT  ON  umx  cost  of  adoitional  numbers 
The  foUowlng  figures  are  persuasive  for 
continuing  the  0-6A  program  with  respect 
to  the  unit  cost  per  aircraft  under  the  various 
funding  altemativee: 

(1)  If  no  additional  funding  Is  authorized 
we  WlU  have  17  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3.4  bllUon  or  approximately  $200  mlUlon 
per  aircraft; 

(2)  If  additional  funding  of  only  $334.4 
mlUlon  is  authorized,  for  fiscal  year  1971  ap- 
proximately 30  aircraft  wlU  be  deUvered  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $3.75  bUUon  or  $136 
million  per  aircraft; 

(3)  If  the  entire  $644.4  mllUon  In  the  flacal 
year  1971  request  is  approved  for  a  total  of 
$3  95  bUUon,  It  wUl  result  in  42  planee  with 
the  coat  per  plane  approximately  $94  mll- 
Uon;   , 

(4)  If  a  total  of  81  aircraft  are  procured, 
the  total  cost  U  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately $4,585  bUUon  or  a  unit  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $56  mlUion  each.  These  totals 
include  an  amount  for  spares,  support,  and 
R.  &  D.  for  this  program. 

In  other  words,  after  the  $344.4  mUUon 
owned  under  the  contract  Is  authortaed.  ad- 
ditional funds  of  $800  mUUon  wlU  be  re- 
quired for  60  additional  planes  resulting  in 
an  average  coat  of  about  $16  mlUlon  each 
for  the  remaining  planes. 

TXCBNICAI.  PKOBLUIB 

The  Committee  recognized  the  current 
technical  problems  with  thU  aircraft  and 
considered  the  potential  cost  and  perform- 
ance impact.  The  Committee  wUl  continue 
to  p'o'nt^^i"  the  program  under  careful 
scrutiny  as  further  testing  Is  conducted. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  antici- 
pates that  the  various  technical  problems 
that  have  arisen  In  connection  with  the 
plane  can  be  satisfactorily  resolved. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Those  are  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  money  could  be 
paid,  and  only  those  conditions.  They 
are  very  stringent,  much  more  stringent 
than  those  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Regardless  of  the 
condition,  what  the  committee  said  Is 


that  they  were  going  to  get  it— under 
those  conditions  it  is  trae.  but  whether 
they  have  a  right  to  It  or  not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  involves  two 
parties  who  have  dealt  before  In  con- 
tracts—Lockheed and  the  Defense  De- 
partment—for 50  years.  There  Is  an  ar- 
gtiment.  The  Senator  has  had  argu- 
ments; so  have  I.  We  contend  one  thing; 
the  opposing  party  contends  something 
else.  Frequently,  we  can  get  together  and 
adjust  those  arguments.  It  Is  possible 
that  that  can  be  done  here.  But  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  want  that  sort  of  settle- 
ment. He  sets  up  two  conditions,  neither 
of  which  Lockheed  can  achieve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  that 
Lockheed  just  does  not  have  a  right  to 
the  money. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Of  course,  that  is 
the  Senator's  opinion.  He  has  made  It 
clear. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  Air 
Forces  opinion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  He  has  made  it  clear 
this  year,  last  year,  and  in  previous 
years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tb&t  is  the  Air 
Force's  opinion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  think  otherwise. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  And  that  is  the  com- 
mittee's opinion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No;  it  is  not  the 
committee's  opinion.  The  committee  sets 
up  the  conditions. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  page  18.  It  indicates  clearer  the  $800 
million  vrill  be  required  over  and  above 

the  contract.  ,        , 

Mr  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  seek- 
ing to  change  what  the  Senate  commit- 
tee did.  ^,  .  .  . 
M'  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exacUy  right. 
We  are  going  to  add  additional  condi- 
tions to  protect  the  taxpayers  so  that 
they  do  not  get  it  unless  they  have  It 
coming,  or  it  is  necessary  In  order  to  keep 
the  planes  in  production,  to  keep  the  as- 
sembly Unes  going,  and  to  keep  people  at 

work 

What  could  be  fairer  than  that? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
made  his  views  quite  clear  on  Previous 
evenings,  on  previous  days,  and  in  previ- 
ous years.  .    „ 

Mi-  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  say  he  has  made  his  case.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Schwkiker) 
and  "^  will  respond  in  some  detail  later. 
This  colloquy  has  been  most  helpful.  The 
Senator  has  been  able  to  make  his  rebut- 
tal to  our  speeches  tonight.  I  believe  tMt 
we  can  have  a  clearer  and  more  useful 
debate  on  this  subject  at  a  later  tune. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  vwry 

much  ^    „       .^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  'period  for  the  transaction  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Allen  >.  Without  objecUon,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. ^^^^^^^___ 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  communication  and  let- 
ters, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Amenomknt  to  the  Budget,  1971, 
roR  THE   Department   of  Health,   Educa- 
tion, AND  Weltake    (S.  Doc.  No.  91-97) 
A  communication  from  tbe  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971.  in  the  amount   of  $5,140,000.  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Report  on  Department  or  Army  Research 
AND  Development  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  Research  and  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Army  research  and  development  contracts 
for  850.000  or  more  awarded  during  the  pe- 
riod January  1. 1970.  through  June  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Commission  on  Crvn.  Rights 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  UjS.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  Uw.  a  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  ethnic  Isolation  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans in  the  public  schools  of  the  South- 
west, dated  August  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  t"  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITION 

A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRB8IDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Aixxn)  : 
The   petition   of   James   A.   Tavolarrl,   of 
Toungstown,  Ohio,  praying   for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  revenue  shar- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ENROLLED  BTLTg  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore  (Mr.  Allem)  announced  that  on  to- 
day, August  20.  1970,  he  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

H.R.  2849.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Anan 
Hdredge: 

H.R.  6365.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  heaa- 
Btone  or  marker  be  fiimlshed  at  Ckjvemment 
expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any  Med- 
al of  Honor  recipient; 

H  R.  8662.  An  act  to  authorize  command 
of  the  USS  ConsUtution  (IX-21)  by  retired 
officers  of  the  XJjS.  Navy; 

HJl.  9052.  An  act  to  amend  section  716 
of  title  10,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  authorize 
the  interservlce  transfers  of  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard; 

HJl.  12959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Jara  Haase; 

HJl.  13196.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that  U.S. 
fiags  may  be  presented  to  parents  of  de- 
ce«sed  servicemen: 

HJl.  13383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mareella  Coalovlch  Pabretto; 

HH.  13712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  \»n- 
cenzo  PeUlcano;  and 

H.R.  15374.  An  act  to  amend  section  356 


of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  con- 
cerning approval  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  title  to  lands  acquired  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  commit- 
tees were  submitted: 

By  Sir.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3330  A  bUl  to  authorize  rural  housing 
loans  to  lessees  of  nonfarm  rural  land,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1129);  and 

S.  3775.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1811  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  make  direct 
loans  to  any  veteran  who  la  determined  to 
be  eligible  for  assistance  In  acquiring  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  imder  chapter  21  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  (Rept.  No. 
91-1130). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment : 

H  R  15351.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  t!ie  operation  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 
(Rept.  No.  91-1131); 

S.  Res.  440.  Resolution  Increasing  the  limit 
of  expenditures  for  hearings  t)efore  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services; 

S  Res.  448.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
expend  additional  funds  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate; 

S  Res.  451.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  expend  $10,000  In 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  679.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  cop- 
ies of  "Education  In  Israel"  for  use  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Education  (Rept.  No. 

91—1 133 ) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  amendments: 

S  Res.  442.  ResoluUon  to  investigate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  constitutional  rights 
(Rept.  No.  91-1132). 

By  Mr.  McCLELUVN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  17575.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  SUte,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1135) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


EMPLOYMENT   AND  TRAINING   OP- 
PORTUNITIES  ACT    OF    1970— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1136) 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  3867)  to  assure  opportunities 
for  employment  and  training  to  imem- 
ployed  and  underemployed  persons,  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  minority  on  the  committee  have 
until  the  conclusion  of  business  today  to 
file  supplementary  and  individual  views. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Htjghes)  .  The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 
S.  4267.  A  bin  to  broaden  the  coverage  of 
section  242  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
include  proprietary  hospitals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  til.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  : 
S.  4268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  allow  for 
greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and 
disbursements  from  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FONG  (by  request) : 
S.  4269.  A  bill  to  provide  for  employment 
within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boggs, 
and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  4270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  direct  the  President  to  adjust 
the  rates  for  the  statutory  pay  systems,  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal 
Salaries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fong  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGEE. 
S.  4271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reva  J. 
CuUen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNU80N: 
S.  4272.  A   bill   to   assist   In  meeting   na- 
tional   housing    goals    by    authorizing    the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  per- 
mit companies  subject  to  the  Public  Utility 
Holding   Company   Act   of    1935   to   provide 
housing  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
income;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macntjson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  (by  request) : 
S.  4273.  A  bin  to  modify  the  boundaries  of 
the  Coeur  d'Alene.  Nezperce.  Payette,  Boise. 
Sawtooth,  and  Targhee  National  Forests  In 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S  4267— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  TO  PROPRIETARY 
HOSPITALS  HUD  MORTGAGE  IN- 
SURANCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section  242 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend  to 
proprietary  hospitals  HUD  mortgage  in- 
surance authority,  now  available  to  help 
finance  the  construction  amd  moderniza- 
tion of  nonprofit  hospitals. 

This  new  authority  is  needed  to  help 
the  private  sector  of  the  health  industry 
meet  the  financial  requirements  and  im- 
prove the  eflRclency  of  our  health  care 
delivery  system. 
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The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  that  present  hos- 
pital construction  and  modernization 
needs  would  cost  in  excess  of  $11  bUUon. 
Traditional  sources  of  financing— phi- 
lanthropy and  government — cannot  meet 
this  need.  The  private  sector  and  investor 
sources  should  be  encouraged  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  our  health  facilities. 

The  existing  provisions  of  the  Housmg 
Act  relating  to  mortgage  insurance  for 
health  faciUties  provide  that  both  pro- 
prietary and  nonprofit  nursing  homes 
and  intermediate  care  faciUties.  as  well 
as  nonprofit  hospitals,  are  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  the  act.  This  bUl  would  sim- 
ply extend  tiiat  eligibUity  to  proprietary 

hospitals.  _„^  . 

There  are  approximately  1.000  inves- 
tor-owned hospitals  in  the  United  States, 
representing  about  20  percent  of  the 
nongovernment  hospitals.  In  some  areas 
of  the  Nation,  investor-owned  hospitals 
represent  closer  to  100  percent  of  the 
available  hospital  care  because  commu- 
nities have  been  too  poor  to  finance  new 
hospitals  or  have  grown  too  rapidly  to 
keep  up  with  exploding  hospital  needs. 
It  is  Inequitable  and  unreasonable  not 
to  allow  these  facilities  to  apply  for  mort- 
gage insurance  in  connection  with  ex- 
penditures for  modernization  or  needed 
expansion.  . 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing requires  that  the  designated  State 
health  agency  certify  the  need  for  the 
capital  expenditure  prior  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  mortgage  insurance.  TWs 
wiU  assure  proper  planning  and  quality 
of  care  in  hospital  expansion  programs. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  bUl  wiU  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  4267)  to  broaden  the 
coverage  of  section  242  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  include  proprietary  hos- 
pitals, introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  titie  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.     

S    4268— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO     FACILITATE     GREATER     EX- 
PANSION OF  THE  EXPORT  TRADE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Mr.  Bennett,  a 
biU  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  in  order  to  faciUtate  greater  expan- 
sion of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 

Of  ofrpc 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  an  explanatory  statement 
of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection the  biU  and  explanatory  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4268)  to  amend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended,  to  allow  for  greater  expansion 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sparkbian,  for  hlmsell 
and  Mr.  Bennett,  was  received,  read 
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twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  4268 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTCsentativeg  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  635),  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
further  amended  as  follows: 

By  adding  at  the  end  of  Section  2(a) : 
"The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Bank  in  the  discharge  of  i«  functions  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  totals  o'  The  Budg- 
et of  the  United  SUtes  Government  and 
shaU  be  exempt  from  any  annual  expendi- 
ture and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limi- 
tations imposed  on  The  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
control  Act,  as  amended,  the  President  shaU 
transmit  annually  to  the  Congress  a  budget 
for  program  activities  and  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Bank." 

The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Spark- 
UAN  is  as  follows: 

Explanatory  Statement 

World  trade  Is  expanding  at  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  9.1  percent,  but  international 
liquidity  is  only  increasing  at  2.9  percent  per 
vear  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  financing 
becomes  an  ever-important  factor  each  year. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  strengthen 
significantly  the  ability  of  American  export- 
er to  effectively  compete  with  their  foreign 
counterparts.  It  thus  offers  an  Important 
means  of  Improving  the  nation's  balance  of 
international  payments,  both  short  range 
and  long  term.  

The  proposed  bill  would  remove  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  from  computations  of  The 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  thus  also  from  any  annual  expenditure 
and  net  lending  limitations  Imposed  on  The 
Budget  Notwithstanding  the  proposed 
change  In  recording  the  Bank's  operations. 
Its  activiues  would  continue  to  be  subject 
to  Executive  Branch  control  and  annual  re- 
view by  the  Congress.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  would  transmit  annuany  to 
the  Congress  a  budget  for  program  activ- 
ities and  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 

Bank.  . 

The  Bank's  basic  legislation,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act,  was  designed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  Bank  with  the  fiexibiUty 
of  financing  Its  operations  In  the  most 
economical  and  manageable  manner  as  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
export  industry.  Until  recently  the  Bank's 
facilities  were  required  principally  to  assume 
risks  and  terms  of  repayment  that  were 
beyond  the  capability  of  the  private  sector. 
Under  current  and  projected  conditions,  the 
Bank's  facilities  are  required  also  to  assure 
the  export  community  of  continuing  Uquid- 
ity  for  the  financing  of  sales  abroad  and  for 
making  financing  available  at  competitive 
rates  when  there  Is  demonstrated  need. 

The  important  element  of  the  flexibility  U 
negated,  however,  by  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Bank's  activities  In  The  Budget.  The  mag- 
nltude  of  need  for  Exlmbank  participation. 
Indeed  often  runs  counter-cyclically  with 
the  alternating  poUcles  of  budgetary  restraint 
and  relaxation. 

By  removing  the  operations  of  Exlmbank 
from  the  constraints  Imposed  by  the  Unified 
Budget,  the  Bank  would  be  in  a  position  to 
more  adequately  respond  to  the  demon- 
strated need  for  Its  participation  In  flmnc- 
ine  export  transactions,  to  more  efficiently 
and  economlcaUy  manage  Its  resources  and 
authority,  and,  importantty.  to  esubllsh  a 
new  program  urgently  needed  for  supporting 
those  export  transactions  requiring  short- 
term  financing  at  competitive  rates. 


Exports  provide  the  principal  portion  of 
the  nation's  receipts  in  Ito  balance  of  inter- 
national payments  account.  Achieving  equi- 
librium, or  preferably  a  surplus.  In  tbla 
account  clearly  require*  an  Increase  of  ex- 
port* at  a  rate  considerably  higher  than 
current  growth. 

A  portion  of  the  nation's  export  biislneas 
Is  defined  as  cash  transactions;  this  segment, 
of  course,  makes  an  immediately  beneficial 
contribution  to  the  balance  of  international 
payments.  AvaUablllty  of  cash  for  external 
purchase  Is  dlrecUy  subject  to  the  ever- 
changing  cost  and  supply  of  convertible  cur- 
rency in  the  purchasing  country.  Clearly  the 
success  of  United  States  exporters  In  the 
international  marketplace  Is  directly  in- 
fluenced by  theee  conditions  and  Increasingly 
relies  on  the  ability  to  extend  credit. 

A  look  at  the  composition  of  our  trade, 
the  nature  of  our  customers,  and  the  prac- 
tices of  our  competition  wUl  explain  thU 
need  for  credit: 

First,  achieving  our  export  expansion  goals 
depends  heavily  on  a  rapid  growth  of  salea 
abroad  of  "technology-intensive"  manu- 
factured goods— Jet  aircraft,  nuclear  power 
installations,  petrochemical  plants,  com- 
puter complexes,  and  the  Uke.  Over  half  of 
our  potential  for  increasing  exports  consists 
of  these  kinds  of  products.  Few  buyers,  pub- 
lic or  private,  are  able  to  pay  cash  for  such 
purchases.  The  terms,  cost  of  financing  and 
Its  avallablUty  are  frequentiy  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  In  the  purchaser's  decision  as 
to  where  and  when  he  places  his  order. 

Second,   achieving   our   export   expansion 
goals  depends  heavily  also  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets.  Reduction  In  multi- 
national  and  bUateral  development  assUt- 
ance  shifts  the  burden  of  developing  new 
markets  In  the  lesser  developed  countries  to 
the  avallabUlty  of  export  financing.  In  the 
industrialized  countries,  "pay  as  you  earn 
is  the  byword,  and  incremental  increases  In 
piirchases   of    United   States   goods   will   re- 
quire that  the  United  States  supplier  pro- 
vide an  ever  larger  proportion  of  financing. 
Third,    achieving    our    export    expansion 
goals  requires  that  the  total  United  States 
sales    package   continue   to   be   competitive. 
Buyers  are  demanding  credit  terms  that  meet 
their  needs,  and  our  competitors  from  the 
other    countries    are    meeting    this    demand 
with   strong   government   support.   Twenty- 
nine  export  credit  Institutions  representing 
twenty-three    countries,    members    of    the 
Berne  Union,  an  International  export  credit 
forum,  report  significant  annual  Increases  in 
the  amounts  of  export  credit  they  are  sup- 
DOrtlng    United  States  exporters  must  have 
credltfacUlties  to  keep  pace  with  or  surpass 
their  competitors. 

Commercial  banks  are  traditionally  the 
Drinclpal  source  for  financing  of  United 
States  exports  in  short-  and  medluin-tem. 
insurance  companies,  trusts  and  funds,  Wo. 
nartldpete  In  longer  term  uansacttons.  For 
hlof  a  decade  until  1968  our  United  States 
private  financing  sources  gave  United  States 
exporters  a  clear  advantage  in  the  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  United  States  Government  has  for 
many  years  recognized  that  It  has  •role  »« 
export  financing.  It  Is  well  understood  that 
thrparamount  purpose  of  any  government 
financing  faculty  Is  to  supplement  and  not 
compete  with  private  sources  of  financing 
but  certain  aspects  of  international  trade 
can  be  provided  only  by  government  partici- 
pation. Shortage  of  liquidity  in  the  com- 
mercial money  markets,  repayment  terms  be- 
vond  those  which  commercial  sources  are 
wUllng  or  able  to  extend,  political  risks  ^1^ 
commercial  financial  Institutions  cannot  De 
expected  to  assume,  and  competitive  Interest 
ratW  substantiaUy  below  the  Internal  do- 
mestic level  are  serious  burdens  that  face 
this  country's  exporters  today.  Th"*^^«^ 
clencles  can  only  be  met  by  a  weU  financed 
and  soundly  operated  government  facility. 
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The  Bxport-Import  Bank  U  the  principal 
TTnltwl  States  CJovernment  agency  for  Ant- 
ing the  expanalon  or  commercial  exporta.  The 
Bank  serves  this  purpose  by  making  loans 
directly  to  oyerseas  buyers  of  United  States 
goods  and  services,  by  guaranteeing  and  In- 
Buring  export  transactions  financed  by  oth- 
ers, and  by  loaning  against  export  debt  obli- 
gations held  by  commercial  banks. 

All  of  these  Bxlmbank  activities  result  in  a 
100  percent  direct  positive  conUlbutlon  to 
the  United  SUtea  balance  of  IntemaUonal 
payments.  Kxlmbank's  disbursements  are 
paid  to  United  States  suppUers  In  the  United 
States,  but  all  repayments  of  financing  ex- 
tended or  assisted  by  the  Bank  are  repoid 
into  this  country  in  dollara. 

Bxlmbank  doee  not  require  ^proprlatjd 
funds.  ExlsUng  authority  granted  by  the 
Ciongress  provides  the  means  of  financing 
either  through  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  outside  of  the  Government  through 
■ales  of  Its  debt  obligations.  The  sound  op- 
eraUon  of  the  Bank  since  Its  inception  has 
Mrned  a  respected  poalUon  in  the  coital 
markets  In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Bxlmbank  has  In  the  past  and  will  con- 
tinue to  use  Its  resources  effecUvely  to  sup- 
plement and  not  compete  with  private  finan- 
cial sources.  Endorsement  of  the  nation's  pri- 
vate banking  community  attests  to  this  true 
partnership  operation. 

In  May  1869.  In  response  to  urgent  and 
demonstrated  need  the  Bank's  management 
began  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  programs 
and  activities.  New  forms  of  export  credit  In- 
surance were  devised.  Guarantee  facilities 
were  revamped.  Greater  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  active  cooperation  with  private.  In- 
ternaUonal  and  public  financial  institutions 
at  home  and  abroad.  Intensive  and  continu- 
ing consxUtatlon  with  United  States  exporters 
and  buyers  abroad  has  revealed  areas  of  co- 
operation hitherto  untapped.  NoUbly.  the 
Bank  has  revised  Its  direct  lending  activities 
to  produce  more  sales  for  each  dollar 
supplied. 

Exlmbank's  direct  loans  under  Its  current 
operation  are  now  made  only  In  combination 
with  funds  from  private  institutions,  thereby 
freeing  resources  otherwise  not  available  to 
the  foreign  buyer  and  moderating  the  cost  to 
an  acoepUbly  competitive  level.  The  Bank 
has  expanded  use  of  the  financial  guaran- 
tee program  to  now  cover  export  loans  ex- 
tended by  foreign  as  well  as  United  States 
financial  Institutions.  Relendlng  credits  to- 
day are  used  solely,  but  effectively,  for  trade 
expansion.  Bank  credits  are  being  combined 
with  private  sources  of  funds  In  ptirchaslng 
countries  to  achieve  effective  leverage  on 
Exlmbank's  cash  availabilities. 

The  Bank's  redesigned  medium-term  com- 
mercial bank  discount  program  has  success- 
fuUy  encouraged  larger  numbers  of  com- 
mercial banks  to  engage  In  export  financing. 
Extension  of  the  program  to  cover  short-term 
transactions  has  not  been  possible  because  ot 
tb»  budgetary  constraints.  Iron  and  steel, 
paper  products,  textiles,  apparel.  fertU^ere, 
agricultural  products,  and  coneumer  goods 
move  on  short-term  financing  account.  With 
unified  tmdgetary  restraints  removed,  Bxlm- 
bank could  provide  the  kind  of  support 
demonstrably  needed  to  counter  the  Uquldlty 
and  high  Interest  rate  problems  confronting 
traders  In  these  commodities,  and  add  mate- 
rially to  the  expansion  of  thU  Important 
segment  of  United  States  exporU. 

The  Bank,  since  Its  Inception,  has  author- 
ized direct  loans,  guarantees  and  insurance 
producing  some  MS  bUllon  of  export  sales. 
Out  of  lU  total  volume  of  business,  lees  than 
1/10  of  1  percent  Is  either  In  default  or 
deUnquent.  This  ability  to  "collect"  on  Bxlm- 
bank obligations  la  an  asset  that  should  ^be 
fully  exploited. 

On  every  hand  there  Is  evidence  that  for- 
eign competition  U  increasing  and  the  na- 
tion's very  thin  balance  of  trade  surplus 
ia   In  danger   of   disappearing.   Bxlmbank's 
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ability  to  meet  this  rising  need  Is  now  so 
constrained  that  Its  full  usefulness  cannot 
be  brought  Into  fuU  play. 

Under  present  budget  concepts.  Exlm- 
bank's net  disbursements  (defined  as  the 
difference  between  outlays  resulting  from 
direct  lending  programs  and  commercial 
bank  export  credit  discount  programs)  and 
receipts  (defined  as  the  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  outstanding  loans  and 
so-called  "sales  of  asseU")  Impact  the  Fed- 
eral budget  as  well  as  the  Congreeslonally 
imposed  budget  outlay  limitations. 

Thus,  while  In  1968.  after  extensive  hear- 
ings and  consideration,  the  Congress  author- 
ixed  an  Increase  In  Exlmbank  toUl  outstand- 
ing program  activity  from  $9  bllUon  to  •IS.S 
blUlon.  the  newly  Impoeed  and  supplemental 
budget  constraints  effectively  prevent  the 
Bank  from  supporUng  exports  as  clearly  in- 
tended. . 
It  Is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  which  would  (a)  remove 
crippling  restraints  on  Exlmbank's  ability  to 
fund  its  lending  activity,  and  (b)  make  cer- 
tain that  commitments  by  the  Bank  do  not 
aggravate  future  budget  deficits  or  endanger 
desirable  surpluses. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  an  exemption  or 
this  kind  for  Exlmbank  would  create  a  prec- 
edent for  a  slmUar  exemption  of  other  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

Actually,  precedent  does  exist  for  removing 
certain  activities  from  the  budget— the  Fed- 
eral old  age  and  survivors  insurance  fund, 
the  Federal  hospital  Insurance  fund,  the  Fed- 
eral dlsabUlty  insurance  trust  fund,  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Civil 
Service  retirement  fund,  the  Banks  for  Co- 
operatives Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Banks  Fund,  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Fund  are  useful  examples. 

The  current  proposal  nonetheless  does  not 
rely  on  precedent,  nor  does  it  establish  prece- 
dent. Exlmbank's  activities  are  strikingly  dls- 
slmUar  to  other  Government  net  lending  ac- 
tivities. Exlmbank's  activities  are  key  in  pro- 
viding a  beneficial  Impact  on  the  balance  of 
international  payments.  It  Is  the  only  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  cotmterlng  the  export 
credit  schemes  of  competitive  nations.  Its  dis- 
bursements are  uniquely  different  from  nor- 
mal Government  expenditures.  They  are  re- 
paid with  interest.  Most  Government  pro- 
grams, laudable  as  they  may  be.  InvOlTe  only 
a  specific  segment  of  the  United  States  econ- 
omy or  population  and  are  affected  only  by 
the  conditions  of  the  domestic  economy.  Kx- 
Imbank's  programs  benefit  nearly  every  seg- 
ment of  mdustry  and  the  population  and  are 
directly  responsive  to  world  economic  condi- 
tions primarily  to  meet  competition  from 
other  exporting  countries. 

Further,  a  successful  solution  to  the  chron- 
ic balance  of  paymenU  deficits  strengthens 
the  doUar  and  adds  to  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  country. 

Exempting  Exlmbank's  net  lending  activ- 
ities from  the  budget  constrainU  as  they  are 
now  defined  would  allow  the  Bank  over  the 
next  several  years  to  Increases  its  net  dls- 
bvu-sements  from  non-appropriated  funds. 
However,  repayments  of  the  loans  plus  Inter- 
est and  fees  would.  In  the  course  of  a  reU- 
tlvely  few  years,  equal  disbursements  under 
Its  programs,  adding  an  additional  element  to 
the  future  fiscal  strength  of  the  country. 


S  4270— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ADJUSTMENT  OF 
RATES  FOR  THE  STATUTORY  PAY 
SYSTEMS  UNDER  TITLE  5,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BOGGS),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stbvkns),  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 


United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  adjust  the  rates  for  the  statutory 
pay  systems,  to  establish  an  Advisoi-y 
Committee  on  Federal  Salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  of  purpose  and  Justifi- 
cation for  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

The  bill  <S.  4270)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  adjust  the  rates  for  the  statutory 
pay  systems,  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fono 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  statement  of  purpose  and  Justifi- 
cation, presented  by  Mr.  Pong,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
Statement  of  Pukpose  and  Justification 

The  purpose  of  this  draft  blU  Is  to  provide 
a  continuing  Improved  procedure  for  adjust- 
ing salaries  for  General  Schedule  employees. 
Foreign  Service  employees,  and  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  nurses  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. ThU  legislation  U  necessary  to 
pr<^>erly  Implement  the  policy  adopted  by 
Congress  In  1963  for  relating  the  rates  In 
these  schediUes  to  salaries  paid  for  similar 
work  levels  in  the  private  sector. 

As  sUted  in  section  5301  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  the  policy  of  Congress  is  that 
Federal  pay  fixing  be  based  on  the  principles 
that —  .  „ 

(1)  there  be  equal  pay  for  substantially 
equal  work,  and  pay  distinctions  be  main- 
tained in  keeping  with  work  and  performance 
distinctions:  and 

(2)  Federal  pay  rates  be  comparable  with 
private  enterprise  pay  rates  for  the  same 
levels  of  work. 

This  draft  blU  U  designed  to  reduce  the 
time  lag  between  salary  surveys  and  schedule 
adjustments  and  to  make  other  Improve- 
ments in  the  procedure  for  applying  the  pay 
comparability  principle  to  the  adjustment  ol 
salaries  for  these  Federal  career  employees. 
Enactment  of  the  salary  review  and  adjust- 
ment procedures  In  this  draft  bill  would 
afford  an  appropriate  role  to  employee  orga- 
nizations, the  President,  and  Congress,  Em- 
ployee organizations  would  be  consulted 
regarding  the  coverage  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  survey,  the  salary  comparison  proc- 
ess, and  the  adjustments  in  Federal  salaries 
required  to  achieve  comparability  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  salaries. 

In  addition,  employee  organizations  would 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  have  their 
views  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  President's  agent 
considered  by  an  Impartial  body.  The  pro- 
posed legUlatlon  would  establish  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Salaries  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  outside  the  Government  service  for  six- 
year  staggered  terms.  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee would  review  the  annual  report  of  the 
President's  agent  and  give  thorough  consid- 
eration to  such  further  views  as  might  be 
presented  with  respect  to  the  analysis  and 
pay  proposals  in  that  report  by  unions, 
professional  organizations,  and  other  Federal 
officials.  Upon  completion  of  Its  review,  the 
Committee  would  report  to  the  President. 
This  proposal  would  vest  In  the  President 
the  responalbUlty  for  adjusting  statutory 
schedules  each  year  in  accordance  with  poli- 
cies esubllshed  by  law.  Congress  would  con- 


tmue  to  deal  with  changes  In  policy  by  the 
usual  legislative  process.  ^    .^     * 

By  giving  the  authority  to  the  Preeldent, 
action  can  be  completed  In  a  much  shorter 
time  foUowlng  the  comparison  of  Peder^and 
private  enterprise  salaries.  When  the  Presi- 
dent arrived  at  a  decision  on  what  adjust- 
ment was  needed  to  raise  Federal  salaries  to 
comparability  with  private  enterprise  rates, 
that  adjustment  could  be  put  into  effect  in 
a  timely  manner.  Now  the  President's  recom- 
mendations must  be  sent  to  Congress  where 
the  necessary  legislative  action  generally 
takes  a  minimum  of  two  or  three  months  and 
sometimes  a  much  longer  period.  Especially 
in  times  when  salaries  In  the  private  sector 
are  Increasing  rapidly,  the  Federal  employee 
should  not  have  to  wait  for  the  adjustment 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

The  draft  bill  fixes  a  date  on  or  before 
which  the  President  must  adjust  the  salaries 
each  year.  If  for  reasons  of  national  emer- 
gency or  economic  conditions  affecting  the 
general  welfare  the  President  should  con- 
sider It  Inappropriate  In  any  year  to  make 
the  adjustment  required  by  law.  he  would 
have  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  Congress  In 
advance  his  alternative  plan,  and  If  neither 
House  of  Congress  disapproved  on  or  before 
September  30.  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident would  become  effective  on  October  1. 

The  draft  bill  specifies  an  October  effec- 
tive date  for  the  adjustments.  An  exception 
is  made,  however,  for  the  first  two  adjust- 
ments. Section  3  of  the  bill  specifies  that 
these  adjustments  will  be  effective  In  Janu- 
ary 1971  and  January  1972.  respectively.  The 
October  date  Is  Introduced  so  that  the  survey 
schedule  may  be  adjusted  to  better  accom- 
modate to  the  budget  cycle.  The  time  lag  be- 
tween the  survey  and  the  effective  date  of 
the  adjustment  would  be  unchanged.  The 
survey  would  be  made  earlier  and  the  adjust- 
ment would  be  made  earlier.  With  the  present 
survey  schedule  and  a  January  adjustment.  It 
Is  necessary  to  seek  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation not  only  for  the  current  year  but 
also  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Federal  salary  rates  must  be  adequate  to 
enable  the  Oovernment  to  employ  persons 
weU  qualified  to  conduct  Its  programs;  they 
must  l)e  fair  to  Federal  employees  and  they 
must  be  fair  to  the  taxpayer. 

Salaries  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples established  In  1962  meet  these  objec- 
tives. This  draft  bill  reaffirms  the  established 
principles  and  provides  Improved  procedures 
for  carrying  them  out. 

The  achievement  of  true  comparability  dic- 
tates that  the  annual  adjustments  be  made 
on  a  timely  basU.  The  draft  bUl  assures  that 
this  win  be  done  by  requiring  that  the  Pree- 
ldent make  the  adjustments  by  a  certain 
date.  „ 

Congress  has  established  the  policies.  Con- 
gress can  by  this  proposed  legislation  estab- 
lish the  needed  authorizations  for  the  con- 
tinuing administration  of  the  program.  As 
with  any  other  program  administered  by  the 
Executive  Branch.  Congress  will  oversee  the 
work  and  consider  and  enact  legislation  as 
needed  to  change  It. 


S  4272— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AMENDMENT  TO 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY ACT  OP  1935 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  enable 
utility  holding-company  systems  to  par- 
ticipate in  federally  assisted  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  profrrams  and 
I  ask  xmanlmous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  for  consideration  and 
action. 


The  bill   would  amend  the  Holding 
Company  Act  to  empower  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  by  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  order  to  authorize  companies 
subject  to  the  act  to  construct,  own,  or 
operate  low-  and  moderate- income  hous- 
ing either  through  investment  in  housing 
subsidiaries    of    the    holding-company 
system  or  through  investment  in  individ- 
ual housing  projects  in  which  corpora- 
tions created  or  organized  pursuant  to 
title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velwment  Act  of  1968— «uch  as  the  re- 
cently formed  National  Corporation  for 
Housing  Partnerships — ^participate.  The 
bill  is  narrowly  drawn  and  would  limit 
utility  holding  company  housing  invest- 
ment to  federally  assisted  low  and  mod- 
erate housing  projects  within  the  serv- 
ice area  of  the  holding-company  system 
and  would  retain  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  the  authority  to 
regulate  the  extent  and  nature  of  this 
investment  thereby  assuring  continuing 
review  by  the  SEC  in  the  Interests  of 
the  utility's  consumers  and  investors. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment in  its  efforts  to  encourage  elec- 
tric and  gaa  utilities  throughout  the 
United  States  to  parUcipate  in  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  projects  in  the 
communities  they  serve.  Additionally, 
utilities  have  been  encouraged  to  invest 
in  housing  projects  sponsored  in  part  by 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships,  a  congressionally  char- 
tered corporation,  created  to  facilitate 
private  enterprise  Investments  in  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  projects 
on  a  limited  partnership  basis. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  public 
utility  companies  can  play  a  unique  and 
valuable  role  In  providing  critically 
needed  low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing in  their  service  areas.  These  com- 
panies have  a  special  social  and  eco- 
nomic interest  In  the  stability  and  well- 
being  of  the  communities  they  serve. 
They  have  the  financial  and  managerial 
resources  to  construct  low  and  moderate 
income  housing.  They  are  familiar  with 
Government  regulation  and  can  work  ef- 
fectively imder  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing programs.  They  occupy  positions  of 
prestige  and  stability  in  their  own  com- 
munities and  can  play  a  catalytic  role  in 
Involving  other  local  business  leaders  in 
housing  and  community  development 
problems. 

While  many  private  businessmen  are 
unwilling  to  subject  themselves  to  Gov- 
ernment controls  and  do  not  desire  to 
participate  in  federally  assisted  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  programs,  a 
number  of  utility  holding-company  sys- 
tems have  expressed  a  willingness  to  be- 
come involved  in  this  much-needed  hous- 
ing construction.  I  believe  that  they  can 
make  a  contribution  to  attaining  our  na- 
tional housing  goals  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

This  bill  is  needed  because  of  a  recent 
ruling  by  the  SEC  that  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  does  not  empower  the  SEC  to 
authorize  utilities  subject  to  the  act  to 
Invest  in  federaUy  assisted  housing  de- 
velopment. This  decision  of  the  SEC  did 
not  suggest,  however,  that  holding-com- 
pany system  participation  In  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  is  detrimental 


to  the  Interests  of  the  utility's  consumers 
or  investors.  To  the  contrary,  the  SEC 
recognized  the  policy  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  assist  private  industr>-  in 
housing  programs  but  concluded  by  a  3- 
to-2  vote  that  utility  holding-company 
activities  in  this  field  were  not  contem- 
plated by  the  Holding  Company  Act  as 
originally  enacted  In  1935. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  SEC 
has  participated  in  the  drafting  of  this 
bill  and  has  stated  that  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  its  passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  George  Romney  describ- 
ing the  bill,  its  justification  and  the  need 
for  its  expeditious  passage.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  and  Secre- 
tary Romney's  letter  and  its  attachments 
be  Included  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Because  this  bill  deals  with  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
under  federally  assisted  programs.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  be  able  to  include  the  proposed 
amendment  In  this  year's  housing  biU 
which  I  understand  is  now  being  marked 
up  in  executive  session.  Without  waiving, 
in  any  way,  the  Commerce  Committee's 
jurisdiction  over  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  it  is  our  view  that  the 
need  for  immediate  action  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  such  that  the  housing  bill  is  the  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  the  amendment. 
Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bUl  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived; and.  without  objection,  the  bUl 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  the  bill, 
letters,  and  memorandum  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4272)  to  assist  in  meeting 
national  housing  goals  by  authorizing  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
permit  companies  subject  to  the  PubUc 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935, 
to  provide  housing  for  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  income,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magwusom,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    4273 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 9(c)  of  the  Public  UtiUty  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1936  (16  U.S.C.  791(c))  Is 
amended  by  omitting  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (2),  substituting  a  semi- 
colon for  the  period  and  adding  the  word 
"or"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (3) ,  and  adding 
the  following: 

"(4)  (A)  securities  of  a  subsidiary  company 
engaged  In  the  business  of  providing  hous- 
ing for  persons  of  low  and  moderate  income 
within  the  service  area  of  the  holding-com- 
pany system  under  housing  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Housing  Act.  aa 
amiended.  or  a  substitute  thereof,  or  (B)  se- 
ctirlties  of  or  Interests  In  a  company  orga- 
nized for  such  bousing  programs  within  the 
.ervlce  area  of  a  holding-company  system 
and  which  receives  financial  or  other  a«- 
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sUtance  from  a  company  created  or  orga- 
nlaed  pursuant  to  UUe  IX  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  19«8.  In  no 
event  shaU  such  acquisitions  be  made  ex- 
cept within  such  limitations  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions,  and  with  due  regard 
to  other  provisions  of  this  Utle,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  permit  by  rules  and  regulations 
or  order  as  not  detrimental  to  the  pubUc 
interest  or  the  interest  of  Investors  or  con- 
sumers." 

The  letters   and   memorandum,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  MAcmJSON.  are  as  follows: 

SECCJWTIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMTSSION 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  12. 1970. 

Hon.  Geobgs  Romnxt,  ^        „      , 

Secretary  of  Housing  and   Urban  Develop- 
ment. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb  Secbitart:  I  have  your  letter 
of  July  16.  1970.  in  which  you  suggest  an 
amendment  to  the  PubUc  UUUty  Holding 
company  Act  of  1935  so  as  to  Permlt  this 
Commission  to  authorize  publlc-utlUty  hold- 
ing-company systems  to  participate  In  gov- 
ernment assisted  programs  to  provide  low 
and  moderate  income  housing.  To  your  letter 
is  appended  a  proposed  bill  to  accomplish 
this  ptirpose.  

The  Commission  has  considered  your  pro- 
posal The  Commission  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  your  proposed  addition  of  pM^- 
gn4>h  (4)  to  Section  9(c)  If  revised  as  fol- 

lows* 

••(4UA)  securlUes  of  a  subsidiary  company 
emraged  in  the  business  of  providing  housing 
fof  persons    of    low    and    moderate    Income 
within  the  service  area  of  the  holding-com- 
pany  system  under  housing  programs  au- 
Siorlzed  by  the  NaUonal   Housing  Act    as 
amended,   or   a   substitute   thereof,   or    (B) 
securlUes  of  or  interests  in  a  company  or- 
ranlzed  for  such   housing  programs  vrtthin 
the  service  area  of  a  holding-company  sys- 
tem and  which  receives  financial  or  other 
assistance  from  a  company  created  or  orga- 
nized pursuant  to  Title  IX  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  In  no 
event  shall  such  acquisitions  be  made  except 
within  such  limitations  and  upon  such  terms 
and  condlUons.  and  with  due  regard  to  other 
provisions  of  this  UUe.  as  the  Commission 
may  permit  by  rules  and  regulations  or  order 
as  not  detrimental  to  the  pubUc  Interest  or 
the  Interest  of  Investors  or  consumers." 

You  also  suggested  an  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  that  Act,  but  In  our  opinion 
this  amendment  Is  unnecessary.  SecUon  6(b) 
as  It  now  reads  already  provides  an  exemp- 
Uon  by  r\ile  or  order,  for  the  Issue  and  sale 
of  securltlee  by  a  subsidiary  company  of  a 
registered  holding  company  engaged  In  own- 
ing and  operating  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing. 

Our  staff  has  discussed  these  changes  with 
Mr.  O.  Richard  Dtinnells,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Under  Secretary. 
Sincerely. 

Hamek  H.  Bttdok, 

Chairman. 
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AtJGUST  18.  1970. 
Hon.  Wamkn  O.  Macnuson. 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Commerce,    VS. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  1  am  enclosing  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee a  bin  which  would  enable  public  util- 
ity holding-company  systems  to  participate 
m  Federally-assisted  programs  to  provide  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  PubUc  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  permit  such 
utUlties  to  construct,  own  or  operate  Fed- 
erally-assisted low  and  moderate  income 
housing  either  Individually  or  in  partner^lp 
with  a  national  housing  oorporatton  created 
or  organized  pursuant  to  Title  IX  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
Under  the  bill,  the  SecurlUes  and  Exchange 
Commission  would  retain  the  authority  to 


regulate  the  extent  and  nature  of  participa- 
tion by  holding  company  systems  in  these 
housing  activities,  thereby  assuring  continu- 
ing review  by  the  Commission  In  the  interests 
of  the  utility's  consumers  and  investors. 

The  legislation  Is  necessary  because  of  a 
recent  ruling  by  the  S.E.C.  that  the  Holding 
Company  Act  does  not  empower  the  B.E.c.  to 
authorize  utilities  subject  to  the  Act  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  housing  activities.  The  de- 
cUlon  of  the  S.E.C.  did  not  suggest,  however, 
that  utUlty  participation  In  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  programs  Is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  utUity  consumers  or  Investors. 
The  S.E.C.  recognized  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  assist  private  Industry 
m  housing  programs  but  concluded  by  a  3-2 
vote,  that  utility  holding-company  activity 
in  thU  field  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
Holding  Company  Act  as  originally  en^ted 
in  1935.  This  reversed  a  previous  3-1  S-J^^- 
decision  which  had  authorized  a  utility  sub- 
ject to  the  Act  to  construct  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing.  -,_,^  ^ 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  SEC.  has 
participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  subject 
bill  and  has  stated  that  It  has  no  objection 
to  Its  passage. 

I  recognize  that  utility  holding-company 
systems  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  na- 
tion's public  utilities  and  that.  In  terms  of 
dollar  investment  and  number  of  housing 
units  produced,  their  contrlbuUon  to  solving 
the  critical  housing  needs  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  famUles  might  be  deemed  to 
be   minimal.   However,   (or   some  time  this 
Department  has  recognized  the  unique  and 
valuable  role  that  public  utility  companies 
can  play  In  providing  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing   in  their  service   areas.  These 
companies  have  a  special  social  and  economic 
interest  in  the  stability  and  well-being  of 
the  communities  In  which  they  do  business. 
They  have  the  ability  and  resources  to  fi- 
nance and  construct  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing,  can  work  effectively  with  the 
branches  of  government  Involved  in  housing 
and    as  business  leaders  of  their  communi- 
ties" can  play  a  catalytic  role  in  Involving 
other  business  leaders  in  local  housing  and 
community   development  problems. 

While  many  private  businesses  are  unwUl- 
ing  to  subject  themselves  to  government 
controU  and  do  not  desire  to  participate  In 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing,  we  have 
found  that  a  number  of  utility  holding- 
company  systems  are  wiUlng  and  able  to  be- 
come involved  in  this  much  needed  hous- 
ing construction.  The  Department  believes 
that  they  can  make  a  contribution  toward 
atUlning  our  national  housing  goals  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

I  reaUze  that  there  are  many  Important 
matters  before  your  Committee,  but  I  sm- 
cercly  hope  that  you  may  act  upon  this  bill 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  S.E.C.'s  re- 
cent decision,  which  was  noted  above,  has 
baited  plans  for  the  Immediate  construction 
of  a  number  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  units  and  has  postponed  planning 
for  other  projects. 
Sincerely. 

George  Romnet. 


the  background  and  need  for  the  proposed 
legislation. 

BACKGROUND 


Memorandttm  on  Proposed  Amendment  to 
PcBLic  UTiLrrr  Holding  Company  Act  or 
1935  To  AtTTHOBiZE  Participation  in  Low 
AND  Moderate  Income  Housing  Programs 

PRZLIMINART    STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD),  with  the  participation 
and  concurrence  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  (S.E.C),  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  an  amendment  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  which  would  make  clear  the  authority 
of  the  S  E.C.  to  permit  companies  regulated 
under  that  Act  to  participate  in  government- 
assisted  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
programs.  This  memorandum  will  Indicate 


In  adopting  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935,  Congress  provided  In 
Section  11(b)(1).  15  U.8.C.  J79k(b)(l). 
that  holding-company  systems  must  be  lim- 
ited to  the  utility  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged  and  "such  other  businesses  as  are 
reasonably  incidental,  or  reasonably  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  the  operations  of  such 
Integrated  publlc-utUlty  systems." 

In  March  of  1969,  the  8.E.C..  by  a  divided 
vote,  held  that  the  participation  by  a  hold- 
ing-company subsidiary  In  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  programs  administered  by 
HUD  satisfied  the  statutory  standards  of 
the  Holding  Company  Act.'  The  majority 
held  m  this  connection : 

"This  overwhelmingly  necessary  and  yet 
relatively  Umlted  Investment  of  private  capi- 
tal cannot.  In  our  view,  be  considered  'detri- 
mental to  the  carrying  out'  of  the  simplifica- 
tion and  Integration  provisions  of  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  Investment  of  private  capi- 
tal for  such  a  purpose  has  been  generaUy 
determined  by  Congress  to  be  In  the  national 
interest  and  specifically  determined  by  man- 
agement to  be  m  the  corporate  Interest— 
and  both  determinations  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  compelling  and  uncontroverted 
facts  of  great  significance  to  both  the  coun- 
try and  the  company." 

However,  in  a  recent  ruUng  on  the  same 
question  the  S.E.C.  again  by  a  closely  di- 
vided vote,  reversed  Its  position.'  While  not 
questioning  the  desirable  social  purpose 
served  by  utlUty  holding-company  partici- 
pation in  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
programs,  the  S.E.C.  concluded  that  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  as  adopted  In  1935.  did  not 
authorize  this  activity  by  companies  sub- 
ject to  regulation  thereunder.  The  purpose 
of  the  legislation  now  proposed  Is  to  clarify 
the  language  of  the  Holding  Company  Act 
in  that  regard. 

THE  NEED  FOR  BROAD  PARTICIPATION  BY  PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY  IN  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME 
HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

In  enacting  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968.  Congress  declared  as 
foUows : 

"The  Congress  affirms  the  national  goal,  as 
set  forth  m  section  1441  of  Title  42.  of  'a  de- 
cent home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family."  " 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  this  goal  has 
not  been  accomplished  and  that  the  gap 
between  supply  and  demand  for  decent  hous- 
ing has  been  growing  at  an  alarnUng  rate. 
In  an  effort  to  mobilize  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  In  the  drive  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  our  citizens,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  awareness  of  the  desirability  of 
enlUting  the  efforts  of  private  business  In 
helping  to  solve  the  shortages  of  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  famlUes.  In  his 
message  to  Congress  of  February  22,  1968, 
accompanying  the  proposed  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  President 
Johnson  said  in  part : 

"The  Qovemment's  concern  Is  to  stimulate 
private  energy  and  local  action— to  provide 
ciu>ltal  where  needed,  to  guarantee  financing, 
to  offer  assistance  that  encourages  planning 
and  construction. 

"The  real  Job  belongs  to  local  government 
and  the  private  sector— the  homebullder. 
the  mortgage  banker,  the  contractors,  the 
non-profit  sponsor,  the  Industrialist  who  now 
sees  In  the  chaUenge  of  the  cities  a  new 
opportunity  for  American  business." 

Similarly,  President  Nixon,  in  his  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  of  the  Second  Annual 
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n^hHSSration,  the  Congress,  pri- 
vate Indt^T^and  labor  must  cooperate 
cK^ly  In^wZovlng  the  obstacles  and  malting 
^LTcommltments  necessai?  to  meet  our 
housing  objectives  within  the  framework  of 
Rustalnable    economic    growth. 

The  congress  has  lUtewlse   expressed  Its 

coi^ctlon^at  private  ''^^."^^^'^  f '^^lon'! 
an  important  role  in  meeting  Uie  Na"ons 
houZg  needs.  For  example,  the  Pr««nble  to 
theHouslng  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
lS68s5?«  indicating  that  "highest  prior- 
ity-must be  given  to  programs  d«lgn^  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  l«>w  and  m«lerate 
income  families,  states  that  .  .  .  »«  t^f  ?^ 
ryiM  out  of  such  programs  there  s^oiiW  be 
the  fullest  practicable  utUlzatlon  of  the  re- 
wSrc^s  and  cipabUltles  of  private  enterprise 
^d  "f  individual  self-help  techniques." 

■The  principal  vehicle  for  participation  by 
private  industry  In  low  and  moderate  In- 
^e  housing  programs  is  through  tte 
formation  of  "Umlted  dividend"  co^ra- 
Uo^  M  autiiorized  by  Uie  National  Hous- 
f^^c^as  amended.  A  Umlted  dividend  cor- 
'l^ratlon  Is  limited  as  to  Its  rate  of  re^ 
^  Its  equity  investment  In  the  housing 
prelect  and  HUD  has  broad  regulatory  con- 
tool  over  Its  operations  and  accounting  me^ 
ods.  In  addition,  HUD  ""'l^talns  compleW 
oontrol  over  the  rents  that  may  be  c^ar»^ 
W  tenants  and  over  construction  costs,  de- 
8?Kn^  building  methods,  size  of  units  and 
^omTc  feaiblUty  of  each  housing  project 
constructed  under  these  programs. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  UTn^TTY   PARTICIPATION   IN 
LOW-   AND  MODEEATE-mOOME   HOUSING 

Because  of  the  regulation  of  rate  of  re- 
turrTand  rents  and  the  other  restrictions 
nTc^liy  hnposed  upon  limited  dividend 
^S^tlons  by  the  National  Housing  Act 
^d  HUD  regulations,  many  businesses  axe 
XlUUig  tTpartlclpate  as  sponsors  of  1^ 
^nSleiute  income  housing  P'OJects^How- 
ever  HUD  has  found  In  recent  years  that 
nubile  utiUties  are  able  and,  m  a  number 
^M^stances.  wlUlng  to  P«:«clpate  In  th«e 
programs,  and  HUD  has  been  actively  en- 

-^e^^ir^tffi'SrutlUtieshave..^ 

r  tjr  p^vS:  -^^r\r^TiT^^^ 

Sc^me  housing  programs  are  basically  two: 

First,   the  construction   and   operation   of 

homing   projects   under   HUD  regulation   Is 

?emarkab?y  sunllar  to  utIUty  regulation.  As 

noT^  above,  rents,  like  utUlty  rates,  are  set 

S?  a  ^vemment  agency  and  may  only  be 

increaled  upon  a  showing  of  higher  oper^- 

ing  costs.  The  rate  of  return  on  the  com- 

p^yTlnvestment  In  a  housing  development 

is   regulated,   agam   like   return   on   utility 

operations.  A  uniform  system  of  accounu  U 

nrescrlbed  for  the  housing  operation  which 

L  s  mnaVto  that  prescribed  for  utility  ^m- 

panies.  A  limited  dividend  corporation  must 

me  detaued  reports  on  Its  operations^  much 

Uke  the  utility's   periodic  reports  to  state 

and  Federal  regulatory  bodies.  In  short    a 

utUty  U  accustomed  to  operating  wlth^  the 

remilated  framework  required  by  the  Federal 

ho^smTla^-s.   which,   to   many   businesses. 

would  present  a  significant  deterrent 

second,  utility  companies  serving  urtofm 
ar^  are  nece««rlly  committed  to  the  ^ng- 
ranee  weUare  of  those  areas.  UnUke  many 
other  businesses,  a  utUlty  cannot  "l«nP\y  «" 
move  Its  plant  and  work  force  t^  an  outly^g 
area  to  avoid  urban  problems.  A  utUlty  s  In 
vMtment  In  service  facilities  and  Its  cus- 
tomers are  located  In  the  urban  areas  It 
^^".  Its  interest  m  the  ^building  and 
^SLbUltatlon  of  those  areas  is  ^»«^ 
and  compelling.  Thus.  In  addition  to  soclai 
incentiXthe  utility  has  an  economic  In- 
centive in  the  rebuUdlng  of  the  cltlM  that 
^es  It  a  logical  and  sometimes  indispen- 


sable catalyst  m  the  initiation  and  suooeatful 
toplementition  of  low  and  moderate  housing 

^"fS^!  HUD  has  found  that  utlUties  gen- 
erally have  the  managerial  and  financial  re- 
Lurles  necessary  to  Insure  efflf'e'^t  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housmg  projects.  Under  clreumstanc«s 
where  time  U  money,  and  the  prompt  con- 
struction of  projects  Is  essential  to  Oin?  ou^ 
housing  programs,  such  expertise  is  of  reai 
value. 


THE  NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FOR  HOU^O 
PARTNERSmPS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  HOUSINO 
PARTNERSHIP 

TlUe  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of   1968  auUiorized  tee  CTe- 
luoS  of  National   Corporation  for  HousU^ 
Partnerships     (NCHP)     and    The    National 
lousing  I^rtnershlp   (NHP)    «  vehlcl^  by 
which  private  businesses  would  be  further 
Tncour^ed  to  participate  In  Providing  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  using  govem- 
S^nt^sted  programs.  NHP  ^jmi  be  mn- 
ased   by    a   general   partner.    NCHP.    NHPs 
^clpal  activity  wUl  be  investing  In  loca^ 
lifted  partnerships  throughout  the  United 
StatM    each   of   which   will   construct   and 
o^^^  arousing  project.  In  the  usual  ««• 
«  iTexpected  that  these  local  projects  w^U 
pe  flmmced  under  HUD  programs.  NHP  would 
^dtoarily   become   a  limited   partiier   ma 
local  partnership  and  provide  no  more  than 
Ste^nt  of  the  equity  Investment  required 
for  a  project.  Local  investors  lnter«ted  In 
sponsoring  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
projects   would    provide   the   remaining   76 

^aTrtain  companies  regulated  by  the  8.KX;. 
under  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company 
Act  have  indicated  that  they  des^e  to  pa^ 
tlcloate  m  the  program  proposed  by  NHP 
aad  NCHP  as  general  or  limited  Pftners  m 
iSsal  partnerships  formed  to  construct  aad 
opera^  specific  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  projects  In  Uielr  service  areas. 

XTFECT   OF   PROPOSED   AMENDMENT 

The  proposed  amendment  would  antho'lze 
the  slc  to  permit  companies  subject  to 
the  PubUc  UtlUty  Holding  Company  Act  to 
constnict.  own  or  operate  low  andmod"*** 
mcome  housmg  under  HUD-asslsted  housmg 
mograms  either  through  housing  subsldlKles 
ofX  holding-company  system  or  throu^ 
direct  mvestment  in  local  housing  projects 
mwhlS  national  corporations  or  p^n«. 
ships  created  or  organized  P^'jaf*,*^™ 
IX  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De^?^^^^ 
Act  of  1968  participate.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  retam  for  the  Si.C.  discretion 
^er  whether  to  approve  each  low  and  med- 
iate income  housing  activity  of  a  «>mpaQy 
subject  to  the  Holdmg  (^mpany^-  ''"j* 
would  make  It  clear  that  the  S.E.C..  II  it 
rtS  to  do  so.  would  have  the  authority 
to  approve  such  an  activity. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCtTRRENT    RESOLUTION    80 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pbarson),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopkb). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Carohna  (Mr. 
Erviw),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadcb).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr  Mbtcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 80.  to  establish  a  joint  committee  to 
investigate  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     452— ORIG- 
INAL     RESOLUTION      REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  AN- 
NUAL     REPORT      OP      THE      NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY  OP  THE  DAUGH- 
TERS OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION    AS     A     SENATE     DOCU- 
MENT   (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1184) 
Mr     JORDAN    of    North    Carolina, 
from    the    Committee    on    Rules    and 
Administration,    reported    an    origin^ 
resolution  (S.  Res.  452)   and  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  which  report  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  and  the  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  453 
Resolved,  That  the  seventy-first  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
Of   the   American   Revolution   for   the   year 
ended  March   1.   1968.  be  printed,  with  an 
lUustratlon,  as  a  Senate  document. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A  BILL 
a.  t6ta 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
5?as  (lir.  YARBOROUGH).  I  ask  tmaa^- 
mous  consent  that  the  name  of  ttie 
senior  Senator  from  P^nnsyW^a  Clto 
SCOTT)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  2658.  which  would  entitie  veterans  of 
World  war  I  and  their  widows  and  cWU- 
Jren  to  a  pension  on  the  same  b^ 
as  vetentns  of  the  SpenJsh-Ameri<^ 
War  and  their  widows  and  children  re- 

^he'^PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ALLBH).  without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    850 

Mr  RIBICOFP  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harris)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jototiy. 
to  the  biU  (H.R.  16311)  to  authorize  a 
famUy  assistance  plan  providing  basic 
benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children,  to  provide  incentives  for  em- 
ployment and  training  to  improve  the 
cwacity  for  employment  of  members  oi 
such  famiUes,  to  achieve  greater  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  recipients  under 
the  Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  otherwise  improve  such 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  wh^h 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earUer 
in  the  Rkcord  under  the  appropriate 
heading.)         

SOCIAL  SECURITY   AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970— AMENDMENT 

tMgMPMINT    NO.    861 
MEDICARE     AND    MEDICAID 

Mr     BENNETT.    Mr.    President     on 
July  1.  I  informed  the  Senate  of  my 
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intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
social  security  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Finance  Committee  to  provide  a  new 
system  of  professional  review  of  health 
services  provided  under  our  Federal 
health  plans.  The  proposal  was  outlined 
in  substantial  detail  in  my  speech.  At 
that  time,  I  indicated  that  its  genesis 
was  in  a  draft  given  me  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  My  amendment, 
however,  is  more  comprehensive  and 
more  positive.  In  addition,  it  shifts  the 
primary  emphasis  for  review  from  State 
medical  societies  to  local  societies.  The 
amendment  also  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  assuring  public  accoimtability 
and  responsibility. 

That  amendment,  which  I  am  submit- 
ting today,  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  professional  standards  re- 
view organisations,  generally  at  local 
levels,  as  the  primary  mechanism  to  con- 
trol and  moderate  the  soaring  costs  of 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

We  have  learned  from  long,  hard,  and 
costly  experience  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  its  various  public  and  pri- 
vate agents  generally  have  been  imable 
effectively  to  monitor  and  assure  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  use  of  properly  pro- 
vided health  care  services  in  medicare 
and  medicaid.  What  we  must  have  are 
assurances  that,  in  medicare  and  medic- 
aid, only  services  necessary  to  proper 
health  care  are  provided:  that  those 
services  are  provided  on  a  basis  consist- 
ent with  professional  standards;  and 
that  where  medically  appropriate,  less 
costly  alternative  modes  and  sites  of 
health  care  are  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  attending  physician. 

Unquestionably,  those  necessary  de- 
terminations can  best  be  made  by  health 
care  professionals  who  recognize  and  ac- 
cept the  need  to  provide  those  assurances 
as  a  legitimate  responsibility  and  con- 
cern of  their  profession. 

Thus,  my  amendment  provides  that 
Professional  Standards  Review  Orgaiu- 
zatlons  would  be  established  in  each  area 
of  the  country,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  giving 
priority  to  designating  qualified  local 
medical  societies  as  those  review 
organizations. 

Let  me  explain  what  is  meant  by  a 
"qualified"  medical  society.  In  some 
cases,  it  would  involve  groupings  of  local 
societies,  or  possibly  multicounty  orga- 
nizations. In  other  areas.  State  medical 
societies  might  be  designated  as  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion. In  any  event,  however,  a  medical 
society  must  be  willing  and  capable  of 
asswning  responsibility  for  the  on-going 
review  and  approval  of  all  health  care 
services  rendered  or  ordered  by  physi- 
cians and  of  making  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  review  of  other  health  care 
services  rendered  by  nonphysiclans.  All 
of  this  would  be  undertaken  in  SMicord- 
ance  with  a  formal  plan  for  progressive 
assumption  of  review  responsibilities 
which  would  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Where  organized  medicine  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  a  Professional  Standards  Review  Or' 
ganization,  or  where  the  performance  of 
a  particular  organization  is  only  pro 


forma  or  token,  the  amendment  contem- 
plates that  the  Secretary  would  arrange 
for  the  designation  of  another  private  or 
public  organization  or  agency  which  has 
the  professional  competence  to  under- 
take the  necessary  functions. 

All  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations initially  will  be  approved  on 
a  conditional  basis — not  to  exceed  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years.  During  that  trial  period, 
all  existing  review  mechanisms  would 
continue  to  function  until  such  time  as 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization effectively  and  satisfactorily 
has  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  per- 
form an  equivalent  or  superior  review. 
The  amendment  would  give  up  none  of 
the  review  mechanisms  we  now  have  until 
there  is  solid  proof  that  the  new  organi- 
zation can  do  better. 

The  on-going  review  would  involve 
maintenance  and  regular  examination 
of  patient,  practitioner,  and  provider 
profiles  of  care  and  service.  Additionally, 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization would  be  responsible  for  ap- 
proval in  advance  of  all  elective  admis- 
sions to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
Emergency  admissions  obviously  should 
not  require  prior  approval,  and  under 
my  amendment  they  would  not.  There 
would  be  a  subsequent  review  and  a  need 
for  further  approval  by  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  where  a 
physician  desires  that  his  patient  remain 
in  the  hospital  beyond  the  average  stay 
for  patients  of  a  given  age  and  condition. 
I  would  stress  at  this  point  the  fact 
that  objective  and  impartial  review  must 
be  provided  by  a  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization.  Malice  and  ven- 
dettas by  members  of  the  review  group 
against  other  practitioners  are  by  defini- 
tion "nonprofessional"  and  in  the  un- 
likely event  of  such  occurrences,  I  would 
expect  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  the  absence 
of  immediate  voluntary  corrective  action 
by  the  organization  would  prwnptly  act 
to  terminate  the  contract  with  that  or- 
ganization. 

Following  my  J\ily  1  speech.  I  have 
talked  with  a  nxmiber  of  groups  repre- 
senting several  health  professions  and 
medical  specialty  organizations.  All 
stressed  their  interest  in  peer  review. 
Most  expressed  concern  that  review  ac- 
tivities be  performed  by  actual  peers.  In 
other  words,  they  feel  that  any  review  of 
a  medical  specialist  such  as  a  neurosur- 
geon should  be  performed  by  other  neu- 
rosurgeons. Others  stated  that  review  of 
health  services  such  as  physical  therapy 
should  be  the  rcsponsibiUty  of  other 
physical  therapists. 

The  amendment,  I  believe,  essentially 
and  effectively  deals  with  these  con- 
cerns. Responsibility  for  review  is  placed 
with  physicians,  since  it  is  the  physiclcoi 
who  is  ultimately  responsible  for  order- 
ing or  providing  virtually  all  health  care 
services.  However,  the  local  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  would 
have  authority  to  engage  and  would  be 
expected  to  utilise  medical  specialists 
such  as  neiu-osurgeons  for  specialty  re- 
view. Similar  arrangements  could  be 
made  with  those  qualified  to  review  phys- 
ical therapy  and  other  health  services. 
Under  the  amendment.  Professional 


Standards  Review  Organizations  are  to 
apply  professionally  developed  regional 
norms  of  care  and  treatment  in  their  re- 
view process.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
readily  available  data  on  length  of  hos- 
pital stay  by  age  and  diagnosis  in  all 
areas  of  the  country.  For  example,  the 
Committee  on  Professional  and  Hospital 
Activities,  an  organization  sponsored  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  the 
American  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
American  College  of  Siu"geons  has  devel- 
oped comprehensive  published  data  based 
upon  many  millions  of  hospital  dis- 
charges—which Indicate  average  lengths 
of  stay  by  age,  diagnosis  and  areas  of  the 
country. 

This  type  of  data  would  be  used  by  the 
National  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council  in  publishing  norms  of  care  by 
regions  for  use  by  the  Local  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations. 

During  work  on  the  amendment,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  the  present  ssrstem  of 
medicare  recertification  of  need  for  hos- 
pital care  makes  little  sense  from  a  pro- 
fessional standpoint.  Currently,  a  phy- 
sician must  recertify  as  to  continuing 
need  for  hospitalization  at  the  12th  hos- 
pital day.  This  point  was  selected  arbi- 
trarily, and  bears  no  relation  to  whether 
the  patient's  age  and  illness  would 
usually  warrant  a  longer  or  shorter  hos- 
pital stay. 

'with  professionally  developed  data 
available,  it  would  be  far  more  sensible, 
and  efficient,  for  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  to  apply  the 
average  length  of  stay  for  a  given  diag- 
nosis as  a  checkpoint  for  review  of  con- 
tinued need  for  hospitalization,  and  this 
is  what  my  amendment  proposes. 

The  professionally  developed  and  pub- 
lished norms  of  care  which  would  be 
applied  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment are  intended  to  be  review  check- 
points. They  are  not  proposed  as  barri- 
ers to  any  additional  care  that  may  be 
needed  b^ond  the  predetermined  check- 
point. 

There  is  no  Intention,  either  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  or  in  the  applica- 
tion of  norms  of  care  and  treatment  to 
stifie  innovative  medical  practice  or  pro- 
cedure or  to  inhibit  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable professional  discretion.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  proposal  are  reasonable- 
ness— not  conformism  in  medical  prac- 
tice. 

Any  information  acquired  by  a  review 
organization  in  discharging  Its  responsi- 
bilties  would  in  general  be  confidential 
and  available  only  for  program  purposes 
or  to  protect  the  rights  of  patients,  prac- 
titioners, and  providers.  Violation  of  con- 
fidentiality would  be  pimlshable  by  up  to 
6  months  imprisomnent  and  a  fine  of  up 
to  $1,000. 

Many  of  the  provisions  In  the  amend- 
ment are  patterned  after  medical  society 
sponsored  foundations,  such  as  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Foundations 
inCaUfomla. 

Bpdaamen  for  these  foimdations  testi- 
fied before  the  Finance  Committee  that 
it  would  be  easier  for  them  to  do  an  effec- 
tive Job  of  review  If  Uiey  could  also  as- 
sume responsibility^  and  rlalc  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  review  and  payment  of 
claims. 

I  have  included  in  my  amendment  a 
provision  authorizing  demonstration  pro- 
grams so  that  the  Secretary  can  contract 
with  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations on  an  insured  basis.  This 
would  permit  comparison  of  results  be- 
tween Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations where  risk  is  assumed  and 
those  where  no  risk  is  undertaken. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent,  substance, 
and  safeguards  of  my  amendment  may 
be  determined  tlirough  a  reading  of  the 
amendment  itself  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion summary  of  its  provisions.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
the  amendment  and  the  summary  be 
printed  in  the  R«cord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  amendment 
is  incapable  of  improvement.  It  is,  how- 
ever the  product  of  a  great  deal  of 
effort  and  consultation.  Hopefully,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  next  several  weeks 
and  during  pubUc  hearings  on  the  social 
security  bill  in  September,  the  amend- 
ment can  be  refined  and  further  im- 
proved on  the  basis  of  the  informed  and 
thoughtful  comments  and  suggestions  of 
concerned  and  interested  citizeris  and  or- 
ganizations. 

All  of  us,  Mr.  President,  share  a  com- 
mon concern  with  the  need  to  assure 
reasonable  professional  controls  in  med- 
icare and  medicaid— in  fact,  in  our  en- 
tire health  care  system. 

The  amendment  which  I  submit  today 
was  prepared  and  is  offered  in  a  spirit 
of  meeting  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
millions  of  citizens  who  depend  upon 
medicare  and  medicaid,  the  professions 
concerned  with  providing  health  care, 
and  the  pubUc  interest  in  general.  I 
invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  sponsoring  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaoleton).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  and  siunmary  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amaidment  <  No.  851)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  851 
On   page   143,  between  lines   17  and   18, 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 

PSOrSSSIONAL  STANDARDS  KEVIEW 

Sec  240.  (a)  (1)  The  lieadlng  to  Utle  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

••TTTLB  XI— GENERAL  PROVISKWS" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"TITLK   XI— OENERAL    PROVISIONS   AND 

PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  REVIEW 
"Pabt  a — Oeneeai.  Psovisions". 

(2)  Title  XI  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  secUon  1122  thereof  (as 
added  by  section  221(a)  of  this  Act)  the 
following: 

"Pa*P     B — PSOFBSSIONAI.     STANDABDS     REVIEW 
"DECLAKATION  OF  PUSPOSE 

"Sec.  1161.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the 
effective,  efficient,  and  economical  dehvery 
of  health  care  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  (In  whole  or  In  part)  under 
title  XVni.  vmder  State  plans  approved  un- 
der titles  V  or  XIX,  or  under  any  other  pro- 
gram or  plan  established  by  or  pursuant  to 
any  other  title  of  this  Act,  It  U  the  purpose  of 
tills  part  to  assure,  through  the  appUcstloD 


of  suitable  procedures  of  professional  stand- 
ards review,  that  the  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  wUl  conform  to  appropriate  professional 
standards  for  the  provision  of  health  care 
and  that  payment  for  such  services  wlU  be 
made — 

"(1)  only  when  and  to  the  extent,  medi- 
cally necessary,  as  determined  In  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  limits  of  professional  dis- 
cretion; and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  services  provided  by  a 
hospital  or  other  health  care  facility  on  an 
in-patlent  basis,  only  when  and  f<M-  such 
period  as  such  services  cannot,  consistent 
with  profe«lonally  recognized  health  care 
standards,  effectively  be  provided  on  an  out- 
patient basis  or  more  ©oonomlcaUy  In  an  In- 
patient health  care  faclUty  of  a  dllTerent 
type,  as  determined  In  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable limits  of  professionals  discretion. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  term  "health  care 
services'  Is  used  In  this  part,  such  term  shall 
include  appropriate  services  (as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  provided, 
pursuant  to  section  1121,  m  Intwrnediate 
care  faculties. 


"OCSIONATION   or  PaOFESSIONAL  STANDABDS 
■XVIEW  OKOANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  1152.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  at  the 
earUest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  1.  1972.  enter  into  agreementt  with 
qualified  organizations  whereby  such  an  or- 
ganization shaU  be  designated  m  each  area  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  for  such  area. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsecUon  (a),  the 
term  'qualified  organization'  means — 

"(1)  when  used  in  connection  with  any 
area — 

"(A)  a  nonprofit  professional  society  (1) 
(or  a  component  organization  thereof)  which 
Is  composed  of  physicians  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  in  such  area, 
(11)  the  membership  of  which  Includes  a 
substantial  proporUon  of  aU  such  physicians 
in  such  area,  and  (Ul)  which  has  avalUble 
professional  competence  to  review  health  care 
services  of  all  types  and  Itinds  with  respect 
to  which  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations have  review  responslbmues  un- 
der this  part,  or 

"(B)  such  other  public,  nonprofit  private, 
or  other  agency  or  organization,  which  the 
Secretary  determines,  m  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  him  In  regulattons,  to 
be  of  professional  competence  and  otherwise 
suitable;  and 

"(2)  which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  will- 
ing to  perform  and  capable  of  performing,  in 
an  effective  and  timely  manner  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  the  duties,  functions,  and 
activities  of  a  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  required  by  or  pursuant  to  this 
part. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into 
any  agreement  under  this  part  ur»der  which 
there  is  designated  as  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  C^ganlzatlon  for  any  area  any 
organization  other  than  an  organization  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A)  unless.  In 
such  area,  there  Is  no  organization  referred 
to  m  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A)  which  meets  the 
criteria  specified  to  subsection  (b)  (2). 

"(2)  Whenever  the  SecreUry  shall  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  under  this  part 
under  which  there  is  designated  as  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization  for 
any  area  any  organization  other  than  an 
organization  referred  to  In  subsection  (b) 
(1)(A),  he  shall  not  renew  such  agree- 
ment with  suth  organJEation  If  he  determines 
that— 

"(A)  there  Is  In  such  area  an  organization 
referred  to  In  subsection   (b)(1)(A)   which 

(1)  has  not  been  (nor  has  Its  predecessor 
been)  previously  designated  as  a  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organisation,  and  (11)  Is 
wUUng  to  enter  into  an  agreement  undw  this 
part  under  which  such  organlaatlon  would 


be  designated  as  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  for  such  area; 

••(B)  such  organization  meets  the  criteria 
specified  in  subsection   (b)(2);  and 

'•(C)  the  designation  of  such  organization 
as  the  Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zation for  such  area  wlU  resvUt  In  an  im- 
provement Ul  the  performance  In  such  area 
of  the  duties  and  functions  required  of  such 
organizations  under  this  part. 

•(d)(1)  An  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  part  between  the  Secretary  and  any 
organization  under  which  such  organlzaUon 
is  designated  as  the  Professional  Stondarda 
Review  OrganlzaUon  for  any  area  shall  pro- 
vide that  such  organization  wiU — 

"(A)  perform  such  duties  and  functions 
and  assume  such  responsibilities  and  comply 
with  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  this  part  or  under  regulattons  of 
the  Secretary  promulgated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part;  and 

"(B)  coUect  such  data  relevant  to  its  func- 
tion and  Information  and  keep  and  maintain 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  to 
permit  access  to  and  use  of  any  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  such  agreement  with  an  or- 
ganization under  this  part  shall  provide  that 
the  Secretary  shall  make  payments  to  such 
organization  equal  to  the  amount  of  ex- 
penses reasonably  and  neceasarily  incurred, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  by  such 
organization  in  carrying  out  or  preparing  to 
carry  out  the  duties  and  functions  required 
by  such  agreement. 

"(B)  Any  such  pajrments  to  an  organiza- 
tion shaU  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  and  in  such  InstallmenU 
as  the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions. 

"(3)  Any  such  agreement  und»  this  part 
with  an  organization  shall  be  for  a  term  of  13 
months;  except  that,  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  term,  such  agreement  may  be  ter- 
minated— 

"(A)  by  the  organization  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  regulations  (except  that 
notice  of  more  than  6  months  may  not  be 
required) ;  or 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  organi- 
zation as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulation*, 
but  only  after  the  Secretary  has  detennlned 
(after  a  formal  hearing  on  the  matter)  that 
such  organization  is  not  fuUy  complying 
with  or  effectively  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  agreement. 

"KEVIXW      rBKDINO      DESIGKATIOM     OF     PaOFia- 
8IONAI.     BTANDAane     KEVlrW     OKOANIZATIOW 

"SBC.  1163.  Pending  the  assumption  by  a 
Professional  Standards  Rertew  Organization 
tar  any  area,  of  f uU  review  reeponslbUity,  and 
pending  a  demonstration  of  capacity  for 
improved  review  effort  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters involving  ttx  provision  of  health  care 
services  in  such  area  for  which  payment  (m 
whole  or  to  part)  may  be  made,  under  title 
XVm  any  State  plan  approved  under  titiee 
V  or  XIX,  or  under  any  other  program  estab- 
lished by  or  pursuant  to  any  other  tltie  of 
this  Act,  any  review  with  respect  to  such 
services  which  has  not  been  designated  by 
the  secretary  as  the  responsibility  of  such 
OrganlzaUon.  shall  be  reviewed  to  the  ~-"- 
ner  otherwise  authorized  luxda  Uw. 


"TBIAI.    PMUOD    FOa    WOFESSIONAI,    STANDAEDS 
KKVIKW    OKGANEWnONS 

"Sec  1164.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  toltlaUy 
designate  an  organization  as  a  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  for  any  area 
on  a  conditional  basU  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  capacity  of  such  organization  to 
perform  the  duties  and  functions  imposed 
under  this  part  on  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations.  Such  designation  may 
not  be  made  prior  to  receipt  from  such  or- 
ganization and  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
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a  formal  plan  for  the  orderly  assumption  and 
Implementation  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
ProXesaional  Standards  Review  Organization 
under  tlUs  part. 

"(b)  During  any  such  trial  period  (which 
may  not  exceed  twenty-four  months),  the 
Secretary  may  require  any  organization,  dur- 
ing the  period  It  Is  conditionally  designated 
as  a  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion, to  perform  only  such  of  the  duties  and 
functions  required  under  this  part  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  as  he 
determines  such  organization  to  be  capable  of 
performing.  The  number  and  type  of  such  du- 
ties shall,  during  the  trial  period,  be  progres- 
sively increased  as  the  organization  becomes 
c^wblr  of  added  responsibility  so  that,  by 
the  end  of  such  period,  such  organisation 
shall  be  considered  a  qualified  organization 
only  if  It  effectively  assumed  full  respon- 
■IbUity  for  all  actlvlUee  and  functions  re- 
quired of  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations under  this  part.  Any  of  such  du- 
ties and  functions  not  performed  by  such  or- 
ganization during  such  period  shall  be  per- 
formed In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
otherwise  authorized  under  law. 

"(c)  Any  agreement  under  which  any  or- 
ganization is  conditionally  designated  as  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
for  any  area  may  be  terminated  by  such  or- 
ganization upon  ninety  days'  notice  to  the 
Secretary  or  by  the  Secretary  upon  ninety 
days'  notice  to  such  organization. 

"(d)  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
functions  and  unnecessary  review  and  contrcd 
activities,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
waive  any  or  all  of  the  review  or  similar 
activities  otherwise  required  under  or  pursu- 
ant to  any  provision  of  this  Act  (other  than 
this  part)  where  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
substantial  evidence  of  the  effective  per- 
formance of  review  and  control  activities  by 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations, 
that  the  review  and  similar  activities  other- 
wise so  required,  are  not  needed  for  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  review  and  controL 

"OUTIKS   AND    rUNCnONS   OF   PKORSSIONAL 

sraNSABSS  eevikw  oboaitizations 

"Skc.  n&S.  (a)(l>  It  sbaU  be  the  duty 
and  function  of  each  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  for  any  area  to  aasun^e 
responsibility  for  the  review  of  the  profes- 
sional activities  In  such  area  of  physicians 
and  other  health  care  practitioners  and  Insti- 
tutional providers  of  health  care  services 
(including  any  facility  for  intermediate  care) 
In  the  provision  of  health  care  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  (In  whole  or 
In  part)  under  title  XVin.  under  any  State 
plan  approved  under  titles  V  or  XTX.  or  under 
any  other  program  established  by  or  pur- 
suant to  any  other  title  of  this  Act,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether — 

"(A)  such  services  are  or  were  medically 
necessary; 

"(B)  the  quality  of  such  services  meeta 
professionally  recognized  standards  of  health 
care:  and 

"(C)  In  case  such  services  are  proposed  to 
be  provided  In  a  hoepltal  or  other  heiUth  care 
facility  on  an  In-patlent  basis,  such  services 
could,  consistent  with  the  provision  of  ap- 
propriate medical  care,  be  effectively  provided 
on  an  outpatient  basis  or  more  economically 
in  an  In-patlent  health  care  facility  of  a 
different  type. 

"(2)  It  shall  also  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zation to  determine.  In  advance,  in  the  case 
of— 

"(A)  any  elective  admission  to  a  hoepltal, 
lnterme<liate  care  facility,  or  other  health 
care  facility,  or 

"(B)  any  other  health  care  service  which 
will  consist  of  extended  or  coatly  courses  pt 
treatment,  whether  such  service,  If  provided, 
or  if  provided  by  a  particular  health  care 
practitioner  or  by  a  particular  hospital.  Inter- 
mediate care  XacUlty,  or  other  health  car* 


facility,  would  meet  the  criteria  specified  In 
cUuse  (A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (3) 
(A),  initial  admissions  shall  be  approved  for 
periods  certain  determined  in  relation  to 
standards  Intervals  established  by  diagnosis, 
age,  and  other  medically  relevant  criteria. 
The  time  for  recertlflcation  shall  be  estab- 
Ushed  at  such  point  in  time  as  will  provide 
the  attending  physician  and  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  with  ade- 
quate and  timely  opportunity  for  proper 
review  of  such  request  prior  to  expiration 
of  the  period  of  initial  approval. 

••(4)  Each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  regular  re- 
view of  profiles  of  care  and  services  received 
and  provided  with  respect  to  each  patient, 
utilizing  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
in  such  patient  profiles  methods  of  coding 
which  will  provide  maximum  confidentiality 
as  to  patient  Identity  and  assure  objective 
evaluation  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  part  Profiles  shall  also  be  developed, 
maintained  and  regularly  reviewed  on  an  on- 
going basis  with  respect  to  each  health  care 
practitioner  and  provider  to  determine 
whether  the  care  and  services  are  consistent 
with  the  criteria  specified  In  clauses  (A) .  (B) , 
and  (C)  of  paragraph  ( 1) . 

•'(5(  Physicians  assigned  responsibility  for 
the  review  of  hospital  care  may  be  only  those 
having  non-courtesy  hospital  staff  prlvllegee 
In  at  least  one  of  the  participating  hospitals 
in  the  area  served  by  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization. 

"(6)  No  physician  shall  be  permitted  to 
review  patient  care  with  which  he  is  directly 
or  indirectly  involved  or  with  respect  to  care 
or  service  in  any  liiEtltutlon  in  which  he  has 
a  direct  or  Indirect  financial  Interest  within 
the  meaning  of  section  318  of  the  InteriuU 
Revenue  Code. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  proper  performance  of  its  du- 
ties and  functions,  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  serving  any  area 
is  authorized  in  accordaoioe  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to — 

"(1)  utilize  the  services  as  necessary,  of 
specialists  in  the  various  areas  of  medicine 
or  other  types  of  health  care,  which  spe- 
ciallata  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, be  Individuals  engaged  In  the  prac- 
tice of  their  profession  within  the  area 
served  by  such  Organization: 

"(3)  undertake  such  professional  inquiry 
either  before  or  after,  or  both  before  and 
after,  the  provision  of  services  with  respect 
to  which  such  Organization  has  a  responsi- 
bility for  review  under  subsection  (a)    (1); 

"(3»  examine  the  pertinent  records  of  any 
practitioner  or  provider  of  health  care  serv- 
ices providing  services  with  respect  to  which 
such  Organization  has  a  responsibility  for 
review  under  subsection  (a)  (1);  and 

"(4)  Inspect  the  physical  facilities  In 
which  care  is  rendered  or  services  provided 
(which  are  located  in  such  area)  of  any  prac- 
titioner or  provider. 

"NOEMS  or  HKALTH  CARS  SKBVICXS  lOE  VAKIOUS 
U.U4KS6XS  Oa  HXALTH  CONDmONS 

"See.  1156.  (a)  Bach  Profeaslonal  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  shall  api^y  pro- 
fessionally developed  norms  of  care  and 
treatment  based  upon  average  pattana  of 
practice  m  their  region  aa  principal  points 
of  evaluation  and  review.  The  National  Re- 
view Organization  and  t2ie  Secretary  shall 
provide  such  technical  awrtntsnce  to  the 
organisation  as  will  be  h^pful  In  utilizing 
and  applying  such  norms  of  care  and  treat- 
ment. Where  the  actual  norms  of  care  and 
tre*tznent  In  a  Profeaalonal  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  area  are  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  regional  or  national  norms  for 
comparable  condlttooa,  as  ttmXl  be  deter- 
mined and  approved  by  the  National  Profee- 
alonal  Standards  Review  Cotuwll  baaed  upon 


its  analyses  of  appropriate  and  adequate 
data,  the  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganization concerned  shall  be  so  informed, 
and  in  the  event  that  appropriate  consulta- 
tion and  discussion  Indicate  reasonable  basis 
for  usage  of  such  unusual  norms  in  the 
area  concerned,  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  may  apply  such  actual 
norms  in  such  area  as  are  approved  by  the 
National  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council. 

"(b)  Any  such  norm  with  respect  to 
methods  and  sites  of  treatment  for  any 
particular  Illness  or  health  condition  shall 
indicate — 

"(1)  the  type  and  extent  of  the  health 
care  services  which  are  considered  appro- 
priate, consistent  with  professionally  recog- 
nized and  accepted  standards,  In  the  treat- 
ment of  such  illness  or  health  condition; 

"(3)  the  type  of  health  care  facility  (In- 
cluding a  facility  for  intermediate  care) 
which  is  considered,  consistent  with  such 
standards,  to  be  the  type  In  which  health 
care  services  which  are  medically  appropri- 
ate for  such  Illness  or  condition  can  most 
economically  be  provided. 

"(C)(1)  The  National  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Council  shall  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute to  each  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  and  to  each  other  agency 
or  person  performing  review  functions  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
ices under  title  XVIII.  under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  titles  V  or  XIX,  or  under  any 
other  program  established  by  or  pursuant 
to  any  other  title  of  this  Act,  appropriate 
materials  indicating  the  regional  and  na- 
tional norms  to  be  utilized  pursuant  to  this 
part.  Such  data  concerning  norms  shall  be 
reviewed  and  revised  from  time  to  time. 

"(3)  Each  review  organization,  agency,  or 
person  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
utilize  the  norms  developed  under  this  sec- 
tion as  a  principal  point  of  evaluation  and 
review  for  determining,  with  respect  to  any 
health  care  services  which  have  been  or  are 
proposed  to  be  provided,  whether — 

"(A)  such  services  are  or  were  medically 
necessary; 

"(B)  the  quality  of  such  services  meets 
professionally  recognized  standards  of  health 
care;  and 

"(C)  in  case  such  services  are  provided  by 
a  hospital  or  other  health  care  facility  on  au 
in-patient  basis,  such  services  could,  con- 
sistent with  professionally  recognized  health 
care  standards,  be  effectively  provided  on  an 
out-patient  basis  or  more  economically  In  an 
In-patlent  health  care  facility  of  a  different 
type. 

"SUBMISSION      OF     RE]>ORT8     BT     PROFESSIONAL 
STANDAROS  REVIXW   ORCANIZATTONS 

"Sec.  1157.  If.  in  discharging  Its  duties  and 
functions  under  this  part,  any  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  determines 
that  any  health  care  practitioner  or  any  hos- 
pital. Intermediate  care  facility,  or  other 
health  care  facility  has  violated  any  of  the 
obligations  Imposed  by  section  1160.  such 
Organization  shall  report  the  matter  to  the 
Statewide  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council  for  the  State  In  which  such  Organi- 
zation Is  located  (or  If  there  is  no  such 
Council,  to  the  Secretary)  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  such  Organization  aa  to 
the  action  which  should  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter.  Any  Statewide  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Council  receiving 
any  such  report  and  recommendation  shall 
review  the  same  and  promptly  transmit  such 
report  and  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
together  with  such  comments  or  recom- 
mendations thereon  as  It  deems  appropriate. 

"RKqtrntEMENT  or  review  approval  as 

CONDITION    or   PAYMENT   OF   CLAIMS 

"Sec.  1158.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  Federal  funds  appropriated 
under  eoiy  title  of  this  Act  for  the  provision 
of  health  care  services  shall  be  used  (dl<- 
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rectly  or  indirectly)  for  the  payment,  under 
any  such  title  or  any  program  established 
pursuant  thereto,  of  any  claim  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  If — 

"(1)  the  provision  of  such  services  is  sub- 
ject to  review  by  any  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization,  or  other  agency;  and 

"(3)  such  Organization  or  other  agency 
has.  in  the  proper  exercUe  of  Its  duties  and 
functions  under  or  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  disapproved  of  the  services 
giving  rise  to  such  claim,  and  has,  prior  to 
the  provision  of  such  services,  notified  the 
practitioner  or  provider  providing  such  serv- 
ices and  the  individual  to  receive  such  serv- 
ices of  Ite  disapproval  of  the  provision  of 
such  services  to  such  Individual. 

"NOTICE  TO  CLAIMS  PAYMENT  AGENCY  OF 
DISAPPROVAL  OF  SERVICES 

"Sec.  1169.  Whenever  any  Profeaalonal 
Standards  Review  Organization,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  and  functions  as  speci- 
fied by  or  pursuant  to  this  part,  disapproves 
of  any  health  care  services  furnished  by  any 
practitioner  or  provider,  such  Organization 
shall  prompUy  noUfy  the  agency  or  organl- 
zaUon  having  responslbUlty  for  acting  upon 
claims  for  payment  for  or  on  account  of  such 
services. 

"OBLIGATIONS  OF  HEALTH  CARE  PRACTTnONERS 
AND  PROVIDERS  OF  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES; 
SANCTIONS  AND  PENALTIES 

"Sec.  1160  (a)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  obliga- 
tion of  any  health  care  practitioner  who,  and 
hospital  or  other  faclUty  (Including  any  fa- 
clUty  for  intermediate  care)  providing 
health  care  services  which,  provides  health 
care  services  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  (in  whole  or  in  part)  under  tlUe 
XVm,  under  any  State  plan  approved  under 
tlUes  V  or  XTX,  or  under  any  program  es- 
tablished by  or  piirsuant  to  any  other  title 
of  this  Act,  to  assure  that  services  provided 
S  ,  by  him  (or  ity— 

O  f  "(A)  wUl  be  provided  only  when,  and  to 

X  the  extent,  medically  necessary:   and 

"(B)  will  be  of  a  quality  which  meets  pro- 
fessionally recognized  standards  of  health 
care. 

"(3)  Each  health  care  practitioner,  and 
each  hospital  or  other  provider  of  health 
care  services  (Including  any  facility  for  in- 
termediate care),  shall  have  an  obligation, 
within  reasonable  limits  of  professional  dis- 
cretion, not  to  take  any  action,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  profession  (in  the  case  of  any 
health  care  pracUUoner),  or  in  the  conduct 
of  its  busineas  (In  the  case  of  any  hospital 
or  other  such  provider),  which  would  au- 
thorize any  individual  to  be  admitted  as  an 
In-petlent  In  or  to  continue  as  an  m-patlent 
In  any  hospital  or  other  health  care  facility 
unless — 

"(A)  in-patient  care  is  determined  by  such 
practitioner  and  by  such  hospital  or  other 
provider,  consistent  with  professionally  rec- 
ognized health  care  standards,  to  be  medi- 
cally necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  such 
Individual;  and 

"(B)(1)  the  in-patient  care  required  by 
such  Individual  cannot,  consistent  with  such 
standards,  be  provided  more  economically  In 
a  health  care  facility  of  a  different  type;  or 
"(11)  (in  the  case  of  a  patient  who  requires 
care  which  can.  consistent  with  such  stand- 
ards, be  provided  more  economically  in  a 
health  care  facility  of  a  different  type) 
there  is,  in  the  area  In  which  such  Individual 
Is  located,  no  such  facUlty  or  no  such  facility 
which  is  available  to  provide  care  to  such  In- 
dividual at  the  time  when  care  is  needed  by 
him. 

"(b)  (1)  If  after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portimlty  for  discussion  with  the  practi- 
tioner or  provider  concerned,  any  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  determines 
that  such  practitioner  or  provider.  In  provid- 
ing health  care  services  over  which  such 
Organization  has  review  responslblUty  and 
for  which  payment  (in  whole  or  In  part)  may 


be  made  under  title  XVin.  under  any  State 
plan  approved  under  Utles  V  or  XIX.  or  tin- 
der any  other  program  established  by  or  pur- 
suant to  any  other  title  of  this  Act,  has— 

"(A)  by  falling,  in  a  substantial  number 
of  cases,  substantially  to  comply  with  any 
obligation  Imposed  on  him  under  subsection 
(a), or 

"(B)  by  grossly  and  flagrantly  violating 
any  such  obligation  In  one  or  more  instances, 
demonstrated  an  unwillingness  or  a  lack 
of  abiUty  substantially  to  comply  with  such 
obligations,  such  Organization  may  report 
and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  (which  re- 
port and  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
shall  be  submitted  throtigh  the  Statewide 
Professional  Standards  Review  Council  which 
shall  promptly  transmit  such  report  and  rec- 
ommendations together  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  thereon  as  it  deems 
appropriate)  and  he  (in  addition  to  any  other 
sanction  provided  under  law)   may — 

"(C)  require  that  (as  a  condition  to  the 
continued  ellglblUty  of  such  practitioner  or 
provider  to  provide  such  health  care  eerv- 
ices  on  a  reimbursable  basis)  such  prac- 
titioner or  provider  pay  a  monetary  penalty 
to  the  United  States  in  an  amount  (not  in 
excess  of  $5,000)  (1)  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  reasonably  related  to  the 
the  significance  of  the  acts  or  conduct  in- 
volved, or  (11)  in  case  such  acts  or  conduct 
Involved  the  provision  by  such  practitioner 
or  provider  of  health  care  services  which 
were  medically  improper  or  unnecessary,  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  the  actual  or  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  medically  Improper  or  un- 
necessary services  so  provided,  or 

"(D)  exclude  (permanently  or  for  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  such 
practitioner  or  provider  from  eligibility  to 
provide  such  services  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

"(8)  The  amount  of  any  such  fine  may  be 
deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United 
States  (or  any  instrumentality  thereotf)  to 
the  person  upon  whom  such  fine  is  imposed. 
"(C)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization  and 
each  SUtewlde  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Council  to  use  such  authority  or  in- 
fluence it  may  possess  as  a  profeaalonal  or- 
ganization, and  to  enlist  the  support  of 
any  other  professional  or  governmental  or- 
ganization having  influence  or  authority 
over  persons  providing  health  care  services 
in  the  area  served  by  such  Review  Organiza- 
tion, In  assuring  that  each  practitioner  or 
provider  (referred  to  In  subsection  (a) )  pro- 
viding health  care  services  In  such  area  shall 
comply  with  aU  obligations  imposed  on  him 
under  subsection  (a) . 


"HXARINQS     AND     REVIEW 

"Sec.  1161.  (a)  Whenever  any  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  Ukes  any  ac- 
tion or  makes  any  determination — 

"(A)  which  denies  any  request,  by  a  health 
care  practitioner  or  other  provider  of  health 
care  services  (including  any  facility  for  In- 
termediate care),  for  approval  of  a  health 
care  service  proposed  to  be  provided  by  such 
practitioner,  or  provider; 

"(B)  that  any  such  practitioner  or  pro- 
vider has  violated  any  obligation  Imposed  on 
such  practitioner  or  provider  under  section 
1160;  or 

"(C)  disapproving  (in  whole  or  In  part) 
any  claim  by  any  such  person  for  payment 
or  health  care  services  provided  by  such  per- 
son 


such  Organization  shall,  immediately  after 
taking  such  action  or  making  such  determi- 
nation give  notice  to  such  practitioner  or  pro- 
vider of  such  determination  and  the  basis 
therefor,  and  shall  provide  him  with  appro- 
priate opportunity  for  disctission  and  review 
of  the  matter. 

"(D)  (1)  Any  practltionM'  or  provider  who 
is  dissatisfied  with  any  action  or  determina- 
tion of  any  Professional  Standards  Review 


Organization,  which  action  or  detennlnation 
is  taken  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  wltb  re- 
spect to  his  obligation  under  section  1160. 
shall,  upon  request  to  the  Secretary  (filed 
within  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe)  be 
entitled  to  a  hearing  on  the  matter  by  tbe 
Secretary. 

"(3)  Within  30  days  after  any  such  hear- 
ing by  the  Secretary  is  held,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  final  determination  as  to 
whether  the  action  or  determination  of  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
which  was  the  subject  of  such  hearing  should 
be  affirmed,  modified,  or  reversed. 

"(c)  Any  practitioner  or  provider  who  Is 
dissatUfied  with  a  final  determination  of  the 
Secretary,  under  subsection  (b)(3),  which 
is  made  after  a  hearing  by  the  Secretary 
requested  by  such  practitioner  or  provider 
with  respect  to  his  right  to  provide  bealtli 
care  services  for  which  payment  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  may  be  paid,  under  title  XVm. 
any  State  plan  approved  imder  titles  V  or 
XIX,  or  any  other  program  established  by 
or  pursuant  to  any  other  title  of  this  Act. 
is  revoked  or  suspended  by  action  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  1160(b)  shall 
be  entitled  to  Judicial  review  of  the  Secre- 
tary's decision  after  such  hearing  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  provided  tn  section  305(g). 

"STATEWIDE    PROFESSIONAL    STANDAROS     BZVIXW 
COtTNCILS;   ADVISORY  GROT7P8  TO  8T7CH  COVNCILB 

"Sec.  1163.  (a)  In  any  State  in  which  there 
is  located  two  or  more  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  Statewide  ProfesslMial  Standards 
Review  Council. 

"(b)  The  membership  of  any  such  Council 
for  any  State  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  shall  consist  of — 

"(A)  one  representative  from  and  desig- 
nated by  each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  in  the  State; 

"(B)  such  number  of  physicians  (but  not 
more  than  two  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
State  medical  society  of  such  State  to  s^ve 
as  members  on  such  Council;  and 

"(C)  two  physicians  from  such  State  whom 
the  Secretary  shall  have  selected  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  tn  such  State. 

"(c)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Statewide  Professloiua  Standards 
Review  Cotincil  for  any  State,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of.  and  disseminate  Infor- 
mation and  data  among,  the  various  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  with- 
in such  State. 

"(2)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  such 
Council  to  promptly  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, reports  and  recommendations  re- 
ceived by  It  from  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organiaatlons,  together  with  the 
comments  and  recommendations  of  the 
Council  on  such  reports. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  such  Council 
under  which  the  Secretary  Aall  make  pay- 
ments to  such  Council  equal  to  the  amount 
of  expenses  reasonably  and  necessarily  in- 
ctured,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  by 
such  Council  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  provided  In  this  section. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Statewide  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Council  for  any  State  shall  be 
advised  and  assisted  In  carrying  out  its 
functions  by  an  Advisory  Group  (of  not  less 
than  7  nor  more  than  11  members)  which 
shall  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  health 
care  practitioners  (other  than  physicians) 
and  hospitals  and  other  health  care  faculties 
(including  lacilitles  for  Intermediate  care) 
which  provide  within  the  State  health  care 
services  for  which  payment  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  may  be  made  under  any  program  ea- 
tabliahed  by  or  pursOsoit  to  this  Act. 

"(3)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide  the  manner  In  which  members  of 
such  Advisory  Group  shall  be  selected  by  the 
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"(3)  The  expenses  reasonably  and  neoes- 
BarUy  Incurred,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
letary.  by  such  Group  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  and  funcUons  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  to  be  expenses  necessarily 
mcurred  by  the  Statewide  Pfof«^<>|»^ 
Standards  Review  Council  served  by  such 
Group.  ^^ 

"NATION*!.      PaOrM«ONAL     STANDAaOS      SKVIKW 

couNcn. 

"S«c  1163  (a)(1)  There  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  National  professional  Standards 
Review  council  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
S^^S^t^  a,  the -council-)  which  shall  con- 
sist of  11  physldans.  not  otherwise  In  the 
employ  o\  ?he'l7nlted  States.  I'PI^lf'ted  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sfons^^  «tle6.  United  SUtes  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  servlw. 

•M2)  Members  of  the  Council  sh»U  »»«,^ 
pointed  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

••(3)  The  secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  serve  as  Chairman  thereof . 

••(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  shall  consist  of  physicians  of  recog- 
nized standing  and  distinction  In  the^- 
nralsal  of  medical  practice  who  have  been 
Recommended  to  the  Secretary  to  serve  on  tte 
CouncU  by  one  or  more  national  organlM- 
lions  recognized  by  the  Secretary  as  repre- 
senting practicing  physicians. 

•ic)  The  CouncU  is  authorl«d  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  *>•  J*5^™ 
to^r^t  Its  functions,  and  the  Secretaxy 
shiSTTn  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical  •"dothw 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  Pf^P^ 
bV  for  or  otherwise  available  to.  the  Depart- 
m'^nt  of  Health.  Education,  and  W«f«*  - 
the  Council  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  func- 

tlons. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  CouncU.  whUe  serv- 
ing on  business  of  the  Council.  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  secretary  (but  not  In  excess  of  the 
daUy  rate  paid  under  GS-18  of  the  Oener^ 
Schedule  under  secUon  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code).  Including  travel  time:  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  honoM  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  m»y  »«  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
reu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code,  tor  per- 
sons in  Government  service  employed  Inter- 

"^"(er^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 

"ID  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  In  the 
administration  of  thU  part; 

'•(2)  collect  and  distribute,  among  State- 
wide Professional  Standards  Review  Coun- 
cils and  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
Kanizations.  information  and  data  which  will 
assist  such  Review  CouncUs  and  Organiza- 
tions in  carrying  out  their  duties  and  func- 
tions;  . 

••(3)  review  the  operations  of  Statewide 
Professional  Standards  Review  Councils  and 
Professional  Standards  Review  Orgaiilza- 
tlons  with  a  view  to  determining  the  effec- 
tiveness and  comparative  performance  of 
such  Review  CounclU  and  OrganlzaUons  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose*  of  this  part;  and 

"(4)  make  or  arrange  for  the  making  of 
studies  and  InveetigatlonB  with  a  view  to 
developing  and  recommending  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  the  Congress  measures  de- 
signed more  effectively  to  acoon«>U«h  tba 
purposes  and  obJecUves  of  this  part. 

"(f)  The  Nattonal  Professional  SUndarde 
Review  Council  shaU  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  lees  often  than  annually,  submit  to  tl* 
Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  <» 
its  actlvtttee  and  shall  Include  In  such  report 
the  llndlngB  of  its  studies  and  i^vetUgar 
tlons  together  with  any  recommendatlona  It 
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may  have  with  respect  to  the  more  eflec- 
Uve  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  and  ob- 
JecUves  of  this  part.  Such  report  shall  aUo 
contain  comparative  daU  indicating  the  re- 
sults of  review  activities,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  thU  part,  in  each  State  and  In  each 
of  the  various  areas  thereof. 

•■APPLICATION  or  THIS  PART  TO  CDITAIN  STATE 
PROGaAMS  BECaVINO  FKDKRAI.  rlNAHClAI.  AS- 
SISTANCE 

"SEC  1164  In  addition  to  the  requirements 
imposed  by  law  as  a  condlUon  of  approval  of 
a  State  plan  approved  under  tlUes  V  or  XIX. 
and  in  addition  to  any  conditions,  or  re- 
quirements Imposed  as  a  condition  of  any 
grant  to  a  SUte  to  carry  on  any  other  pro- 
gram for  the  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
ices to  individuals  established  by  or  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  there  is  hereby  imposed 
the  requirement  that  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  apply  to  the  operation  of  such  plan 
or  program. 

•COaaKLATION  OF  FUNCTIONS  BEIWMN  P«0- 
FESSIONAl.  STANBARDS  REVIEW  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND     ADMINIOTRATrVE     INSTRUMENTAUTIES 

"SEC  1166.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
Uons  wovlde  for  such  correlaUon  of  activi- 
ties, such  interchange  of  data  and  InXw- 
maUon.  and  such  other  cooper aUon  consist- 
ent with  economical,  efllclen*.  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  implementaUon  of  this 
part  including  usage  of  exisUng  mechanical 
imd    other    data-gathering    capacity),    be- 

^•X^iTl)  agencies  and  organizations  which 
are  parties  to  agreements  entered  ln-t<>  P"'" 
suant  to  section  1818.  (11)  carriers  which  are 
parties  to  oontmcts  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
Section  1842.  and  (111)  -ny  <>"»"  P,"**"^  °' 
w^vate  agency  (other  than  a  Professional 
Standards  Review  OrganizaUon)  having  re- 
^^ew  or  control  functions,  or  P'o^?"*  J*''" 
vant  data-gathering  procedures  and  experl- 

*°^B)"profeselonal  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations, as  may  be  necessary  or  «PP;;oprtate 
for  the  effective  admlnlstraUon  of  Utle 
XVin  SUte  plans  approved  under  tiUes  v 
fr  Xlk  or  aSy  program  esUUrilshed  by  or 
pursuant  to  any  other  UUe  of  this  Act. 

"PROHlBrnON    AOAINST  DISCLOStTRE   OF 
INFORMATION 

■SEC  1166.  (a)  Any  data  or  information 
acquired  by  any  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view  OrganlzaUon.  in  the  «««:»«!  of  its 
duties  and  functions,  shall  be  held  in  con- 
Se^d  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any  per- 
son except  (A)  to  the  extent  that  may  be 
Mcesaarv  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
^t^sT  m^ch  cases  and  under  such 
^cuS^ces  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
SnTprovlde  to  assure  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  rtghU  and  interests  of  paUents 
h^tS   ^practitioners,   or   providers   of 

^Tb^lTthaU  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  disclose  any  such  InformaUon  other 
?^^  for  such  purposes,  and  any  person 
vioutlng  the  pro^stons  of  this  section  shall, 
u^n  cSnvlctlon.  be  fined  not  more  tnan 
SI  000  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
J  iWth..  or  lS.th  together  with  the  costs 
of  prosecution. 

•LIMTTATIOH  ON  LIAWUTY  FOR  PEMOMS  PRO- 
^r  INFORMATION,  AKD  FOR  MEMBERS 
AKD     EMPLOYEES     OF     PROFESSIONAL      STAND- 

ARoa  EEVHw  oROA»«zA"noira 

■SEC  1167  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  person  Pfo^Wlng  In- 
fonnatton  to  any  Professional  Standards 
KTw  ^nlzatlon  shaU  be  held,  by  reason 
of  having  provided  such  InformaUon.  to 
nave  violate  any  criminal  !•'.  or  to  be 
clvlUy  liable  under  any  law.  of  the  United 
IVati^  ^  of  any  State  (or  poliUcal  sub- 
division  thereof)  unless— 

-n)  rooh  Information  te  tinrelated  to  the 
performance  of  the  duttes  and  function*  of 
such  Organization,  or 


"(2)  such  InformaUon  Is  false  and  the 
persons  providing  such  information  knew, 
cr  had  reason  to  believe,  that  such  Informa- 
tion was  false. 

'■(b)(1)  No  Individual  who,  as  a  member 
or  employee  of  any  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  or  who  ftirnlahes  pro- 
fessional counsel  or  services  to  such  Organ- 
ization, shall  be  held  by  reason  of  the  per- 
formance by  him  of  any  duty,  function,  or 
activity  authorized  or  required  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  un- 
der this  part,  to  have  violated  any  criminal 
law.  or  to  be  civilly  liable  under  any  law.  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  (or  political 
subdivision  thereof) . 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
by  any  Individual  If  such  Individual.  In 
taking  such  action,  was  moUvated  by  malice 
toward  any  person  affected  by  such  action. 

■■(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  an 
action  by  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  motivated  by  malice  toward  a  person  or 
provider  affected  by  such  acUon.  If  the  in- 
dividual taking  such  action  has  consistently 
failed  Impartially  to  take  similar  action  In 
similar  drcumstances  which  Involved  other 
persons  or  providers. 

■'FEDERAL    OWNERSHIP    OF    FILES,    RECORDS,    AND 
MATERIALS 

"Sec  lies.  All  files,  records,  and  materials 
Of  any  Prctfeeslonal  Standards  Review  Or- 
organizatlon  or  any  Statewide  Professional 
Standards  Review  Council  which  such  Or- 
ganization or  council  shall  have  compiled 
or  acquired  In  the  exercise  of  Its  duties  and 
functions  Imposed  under  this  part  shall  be 
the  propMty  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  held,  transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  m  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regtilatlons  prescribe. 

■■authorization  for  use  of  CEBTAIM  FUNDS  TO 
ADMINiamR  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THIS  PAST 

"Sec.  1169.  Expenses  Incurred  In  the  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  of  this  part  shall  be  payable 
from — 

"(1)  funds  In  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund; 

'■(2)  funds  In  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Trust  Fund;  and 

"(3)  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of — 

"(A)  UtleV: 

"(B)  title  xrx;  or 

"(C)  any  other  UUe  of  this  Act  (other 
than  titles  XVni  and  XIX)  which  estab- 
lishes or  pursuant  to  which  there  Is  estab- 
lished any  plan  or  program  for  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  services  to  individuals; 
In  such  amounts  from  each  of  the  sources 
of  funds  (referred  to  in  clauses  (1) ,  (2) ,  and 
(3) )  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  to  be  fair 
and  equltaWe  after  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  costs  attributable  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  part  with  respect  to  each 
of  such  plans  and  programs. 

"authorization    of   demonstration    PROJECTS 

■■Sec.  1170.  (a)  In  order  to  determine  the 
feasibility  and  potential  economics  <rf  meth- 
ods whereby  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations,  In  addition  to  their  responsi- 
bilities under  this  part,  assume  responsibility 
and  risk  with  respect  to  the  review  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  for  health  care  services  pay- 
ment for  which  may  be  made  (In  whole 
or  in  part)  under  any  program  estabUshed 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secretary  U 
authorised  to  enter  into  agreements  In  peri- 
ods ending  not  later  than  December  31. 
1975  with  such  number  of  ProfessionsU 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  In  the  same 
or  m  different  areas  of  the  Nation,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  permit  adequate  and  proper 
comparison  of  results,  with  respect  to  the 
review  and  payment  of  claims  for  such  serv- 
ices, aa  between  areas  In  which  risk  la  as- 
sumed by  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
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ganizatlons  and  areas  in  which  such  rl*k 
is  not  assumed  by  such  Organizations.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  such  demonstration 
projects  from  time  to  time  but  not  less  than 
annually. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake 
such  agreements  with  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  which  indicate  wlU- 
ingness  and  capacity  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  review  and  fuU  payment  for  all  care 
and  services  for  which  beneficiaries  or  re- 
cipients resident  In  such  geographic  areas 
are  eligible.  Reimbursement  to  such  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  for 
such  commitments  may  be  on  a  capitation, 
prepayment,  insured  or  related  basis  for  re- 
newable contract  periods  not  In  excess  of 
one  year.  Such  amounts  may  not,  on  an  an- 
nualized basis  for  the  Initial  agreement  peri- 
od, exceed  per  capita  beneficiary  costs  In  the 
geographic  area  concerned  during  the  12- 
month  period  prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of 
the  agreement.  For  any  subsequent  periods 
the  base  12-month  period  per  capita  bene- 
ficiaries costs  shall  also  be  applicable  and 
adjusted  by  appropriate  factors  representing 
\inlt  cost  Increases  In  covered  services. 

"(2)  Where  such  agreements  are  negoti- 
ated, provision  shall  be  made  for  assumptton 
of  risk  by  the  underwriting  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  through 
agreement  to  make  contingent  payments  for 
physicians'  services  of  not  In  excess  of  80 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  otherwise  allow- 
able for  such  services  In  the  absence  of  such 
agreement. 

"(3)  From  any  amounts  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  agreement  period,  provision  shall 
be  made  for  equal  division  of  such  amounts 
between  the  Secretary  (and  the  State  In  the 
case  of  a  federtUly  matched  program)  and  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations. 
The  amounts  actually  paid  to  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  from 
the  divided  excess  may  not  exceed  the  20  per 
centum  of  otherwise  allowable  amounts 
withheld  plus  an  Incentive  payment  not  In 
excess  of  25  per  centum  of  the  total  amoimts 
allowable  and  payable  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices during  that  year.  Any  remaining 
amounts  of  the  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations  calculation  In  excess  shall 
revert  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  State  In  the 
case  of  a  federally  matched  health  care  pro- 
gram. 

"(4)  Any  deficit  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
Federal  or  State  agency  In  order  to  assure 
beneficiaries  and  recipients  of  payment  for 
necessary  care.  The  Professional  Standards 
Review  OrganlzaUons  shall  not  be  enUtled 
to  the  20  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  allow- 
able amounts  for  physicians'  services  with- 
held in  such  period.  In  any  subsequent  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  recover  from  any  excess 
amounts  remaining  such  addlttonal  amounts 
as  had  been  paid  by  him  to  eliminate  deficits 
m  prior  periods  before  calculation  of  any 
payments  of  withheld  and  IncenUve  amounts 
to  the  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations." 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, la  as  follows : 

Professional   Standards   Review — ^Medicare 
.  AND  Medicaid 

section -BT-SECnON   SUMMABT   OF 
AMENDMENT 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  1151.  Purpose  of  the  subUtle  Is  to 
promote  effective,  efficient  and  economical 
delivery  of  health  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
through  appllcaUon  of  professional  stand- 
ards review  procedures  which  would  assure 
that  such  services  are  of  appropriate  quality, 
and  are  provided  only  when  necessary  and 
then  in  the  most  economical  fashion  con- 
sistent with  professional  recognised  health 
care  standards. 


DesigiMtion  of  Profeaaional  Standards 

Review  Organization  {PSRO) 
Sec.  1162.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shaU  at  the  earUest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  prior  to  January  1,  1972. 
enter  into  agreements  In  each  area  of  the 
United  States  with  qualified  organizations 
to  serve  as  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  (PSRO). 

In  making  such  agreements,  the  Secretary 
would  give  first  priority  to  local  medical 
societies  or  subsidiary  OrganlzaUons  which 
represent  a  substantial  portion  of  physicians 
in  the  area.  Where  such  groups  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  enter  into  agreements,  the 
Secretary  would  make  such  agreements  with 
other  private  nonprofit,  public,  or  other 
agency  or  organization  with  professional 
competence. 

The  agreement  shall  provide  that  the 
designated  organlzaUon  will  perform  the 
duties  and  functions  of  a  PSRO  and  that 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  for  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses.  Agreements  shaU  be  for 
periods  of  12  months,  and  may  be  terminated 
by  the  organization  upon  reasonable  notice, 
or  by  the  Secretary  after  a  formal  hearing, 
itet'iew  pending  designation  o/  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations 

Sec.  1163.  Pending  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility, and  demonstraUon  of  capacity  for 
Improved  review  efforts  by  a  PSRO,  presently 
authorized  review  and  audit  acUvlttes  shall 
be  continued. 

7'rfoZ  period  for  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization 

Sec.  1164  (from  the  PSRO).  The  Secretary 
shall,  after  receipt  and  approval  of  a  formsl 
plan  for  progressive  assumption  of  full  re- 
sponsibility, Initially  designate  an  organiza- 
tion as  a  PSRO  on  a  conditional  basis.  Dur- 
ing the  trial  period  (not  to  exceed  24  months) 
the  Secretary  may  require  the  PSRO  to  per- 
form only  such  duties  and  functions  as  he 
deems  them  capable  of  performing.  Assump- 
tion of  responsibility  for  duties  should  pro- 
ceed In  accordance  with  the  approved  plan, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  trial  period,  the 
PSRO  Is  performing  all  required  duties  and 
functions. 

An  agreement  by  whi<di  an  organization  Is 
conditionally  designated  as  a  PSRO  may  be 
terminated  by  either  party  on  90  days*  notice. 

Any  duties  and  functions  not  performed 
by  a  PSRO  during  the  trial  period  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  performed  as  presently  author- 
ized. The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  waive 
any  other  review  requirements  where  he 
finds,  based  on  subetantlsJ  evidence,  that  the 
PSRO  meets  or  exceeds  those  requirements. 

Duties  and  functions  of  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization 

Sec.  1156.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  funeUon 
of  each  PSRO  to  assiime  responsibility  for  re- 
view of  the  professional  activities  of  health 
care  practitioners  and  providers  with  respect 
to  health  care  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Such  review  shall  be  tor  the  purpose  of  deter- 
m  Inlng  whether  the  services  are  necessary  to 
pioper  health  care;  meet  recognized  profes- 
sional standards  of  health  care;  and  are  pro- 
vided In  the  most  economical  fashion  con- 
sistent with  recognized  standards  of  care. 

Each  PSRO  shall  also  determine.  In  ad- 
vance, that  elective  Inpatient  admlssloiis  or 
extended,  cosUy  out-patient  courses  of  ther- 
apy meet  the  above  criteria.  Ho^ltal  ad- 
missions shall  be  i^^roved  for  periods  cer- 
tain related  to  paUent  age  and  diagnosis;  and 
recertiflcatlon  by  the  attending  physician 
shall  be  necessary  for  extensions  of  the  period 
inltlaUy  approved. 

Each  PSRO  shall  be  responsible  for  tiie  de- 
velopment, maintenance  and  review  of  prac- 
titioner, paUent,  and  provider  service  profiles. 

Bach  PSRO  is  authorized  to:  uUlise  spe- 
cialists as  needed  In  the  review  process;  un- 


dertake necessary  professional  inquiries;  and 
examine  pertinent  records  and  sites  of  care. 

Norms  of  health  care  services  for  various 
illnesses  or  health  conditions 

Sec.  1156.  Each  PSRO  shall  apply  profes- 
sionally-developed and  published  norms  of 
care  and  treatment  based  upon  patterns  of 
practice  In  the  region  as  principal  paints 
of  evaluation  and  review  in  deterrnlnlng 
quality  sind  medical  necessity  of  services. 

Where  actual  norms  In  an  area  differ  sig- 
nificantly from  regional  norms,  the  PSRO 
can,  with  approval  of  the  National  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Council,  apply  such 
norma  in  its  geographic  area.  The  National 
Review  Council  shall  prepare  and  distribute 
to  each  PSRO  aiiproprtate  materials  oonoem- 
ing  the  regional  and  national  norms  to  be 
titUlzed  as  initial  checkpalnts. 

Submission  of  reports  by  professional 
standards  review  organizations 
Sec.  1167.  If  a  PSRO  determines  that  a 
practitioner  or  provider  has  violated  any 
obligation  Imposed  by  Sec.  1160.  the  PSRO 
shall  transmit  a  report  of  findings  and  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Secretary  through  the 
Statewide  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council,  which  shall  transmit  the  report 
and  recommendations  along  with  such  ccm- 
ments  as  the  Statewide  Council  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

Requirement  of  review  approval  as  condi- 
tion of  payment  of  claims 
Sec.  1158.  Where  a  PSRO  has  reviewed 
and  disapproved  a  proposed  health  care  serv- 
ice, and  has  prior  to  the  provision  of  such 
service,  notified  the  practitioner  and  pro- 
vider and  the  patient  of  the  disapproval,  no 
Federal  funds  spproprirted  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  claim  for  the  provision  of  such 
disapproved  services. 

Notice  to  payor  of  disapproved  claim 
Sec.  1159.  The  PSRO,  upon  disapproval  of 
a  proposed  service,  shall  promptly  notify  any 
claims  payment  agency  concerned  of  such 
disapproval. 

Obligation  of  Health  Care  Practitioner  and 
Providers  of  Health  Care  Services — Sanc- 
tions and  Penalties 

Sec  1160.  It  shall  be  the  obll^tlon  of  any 
health  care  practitioner  or  provider  to  as- 
sure that  the  services  they  provide,  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  will  be  provided :  only  when  medi- 
cally necessary;  will  meet  recognised  profes- 
sional standards  of  health  care;  and  in  the 
case  of  In-patient  services  will  be  provided 
in  the  most  eoonomical  facility  oonsistent 
with  profesaiooally  reeognlaed  health  cars 
standards. 

If  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  discussion,  a  PSRO  finds  that  a  practi- 
tioner or  provider  has  consistently  failed  to 
comply  or  has  flagrantly  failed  to  comply 
with  his  obligations,  the  PSRO  may  then 
reootnmend  to  the  Secretary  (and  he  may  re- 
quire) that  such  practitioners  or  providers 
pay  a  monetary  penalty  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
(as  a  condition  of  remaining  eligible  for 
program  payments  for  his  services)  or  the 
Secretary  may  temporarily  or  permanently 
exclude  such  practttloner  or  provider  from 
the  program. 

Hearings  and  Review 
Sec.  1161.  Whenever  a  PSRO  takes  any  ac- 
tion which  denies  approval  of  a  proposed 
service,  or  indicates  that  a  practitioner  or 
provider  has  violated  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him.  the  PSRO  shall  give  notice  to  the 
practitioner  or  provider,  and  provide  an  ap- 
propriate opportunity  for  discussion  and  re- 
view. 

Following  such  rilsriWRinn  and  review  any 
practitioner  or  provider  who  remains  dls- 
aatlsfled  shall,  upon  request  to  the  Secre- 
tary, b*  aoilUed  to  a  beartac  by  the  Sears- 
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tary.  Within  30  days  after  hearing  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  flnal  determination  on  the 

matter.  ^, 

A  pracUtloner  or  provider  who  \s  dlssatla- 
ned  with  this  flnal  determination  may  with- 
in 60  days  appeal  such  determination  to  the 
courts. 

Statevriie  ProfeasUmal  Standards  Review 
Councils:  Advisory  groups  to  such  Councils 
Sec  1162.  In  each  State  with  two  or  more 
ProfeestomU  Standards  Review  Organizations 
the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Statewide  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Council  consist- 
ing of  one  representative  from  each  PSRO. 
two  physicians  designated  by  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  and  two  physicians  from  the 
State  selected  by  the  Secretary  as  public 
representatives. 

It  shall  be  the  function  of  each  council 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  and  dissemi- 
nate data  among  the  various  PSROs  and 
promptly  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  reports 
and    recommendations    received    from    the 

PSROs. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  payments  to  cover 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses. 

Each  Statewide  Council  shall  be  advised 
and  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Group  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  various  types 
of  health  care  practlUoners  (other  than 
physicians)  and  providers,  providing  covered 
health  care  services  In  a  State  which  It  shall 
select  in  accordance  with  regulaUons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

National  Professional  Standards  Review 

Council 
Sec.  1163.  There  shall  be  established  a  Na- 
tional Professional  Standards  Review  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  eleven  physicians  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  for  three-year  terms.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Council  shall 
consist  of  physicians  of  recognized  standing 
and  distinction  In  the  appraisal  of  medical 
practice  nominated  by  one  or  more  national 
organizations  representing  practicing  phy- 
sicians. The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  per- 
sonnel and  other  assistance  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Council  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

The  Council  shall  advise  the  Secretary  In 
the  administration  of  thte  part;  distribute 
among  Stotewlde  Councils  and  PSROs  per- 
tinent information  and  data;  review  the  op- 
eration of  PSROs  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing their  comparative  effectiveness  and 
perfomMtnce:  and  approve  or  dUapprove  re- 
quests of  PSROs  for  usage  of  other  than 
regional  norms.  The  National  Council  shall, 
at  least  annually,  submit  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Congress  a  report  on  Its  activities, 
and  comparative  data  Indicating  the  results 
of  review  acUvltles  In  each  State  and  area. 
Application  of  this  amendment  to  certain 
State  programs  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance 

Sec.  1164.  Provisions  of  this  amendment 
shall  apply  to  the  operation  of  any  State 
plan  approved  under  the  maternal  and  Child 
Health.  Medicaid.  Intermediate  Care,  and  any 
other  health  care  or  health  care  related  pro- 
grams. 

Correlation    of   functions    between   Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  and 
administrative  instrumentalities 
Sec.  1165.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion provide  for  ctwrelatlon  and  cooperation 
between  carriers.  Intermediaries,  government 
agencies  and  PSROs.  Such  cooperation  shall 
Include   usage   of  existing  mechanical   and 
other  data  gathering  capacity. 
Prohimtion  against  disclosure  of  information 
Sec.  1166.  Any  Information  acquired  by  a 
PSRO  In  the  discharge  of  Its  functions  shall 
be  held  In  confidence,  except  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
or  to  assure  adequate  protection  of  the  rights 
of  patients,  practitioners  or  providers.  Dis- 
closures of  information  other  than  for  such 
authorized  purposes  shall  be  unlawful  and 


shall  upon  conviction  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  up  to  $1,000  and  imprisonment  for  up 
to  6  months. 
Limitation  on  liability  for  persons  providing 

information   and  for   members   and  em- 
ployees of  PSROs 

Sec.  1167.  Persona  providing  information 
and  members  or  employees  Of  PSROs  shall 
in  general  not  be  liable  If  such  Information 
were  genuine,  and  If  any  actions  taken  are 
not  motivated  by  malice.  An  action  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  motivated  by  malice  If  the  In- 
dividual or  PSRO  has  consistently  failed  Im- 
partially to  take  similar  action  In  similar 
circumstances  involving  other  persons  or  pro- 
viders. 

Federal  ownership  of  files,  records  and 
material 

Sec.  1168.  All  flies,  records  and  materials 
of  a  PSRO  or  a  Statewide  CouncU  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Authorization  for  use  of  certain  funds  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  the  part 

Sec.  1169.  Expenses  Incurred  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  part  shall  be  payable  from 
the  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the 
Supplementary  Medical  Trust  Fund,  and 
funds  appropriated  for  other  Titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  In  such  proportion  as 
the  Secretary  deems  to  be  equitable. 

Authorization  of  demonstration  projects 

Sec.  1170.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  (ending  not  later  than 
1976)  with  such  number  of  PSROs  as  are 
necessary  to  permit  a  comparison  of  results 
where  a  PSRO  assumes  a  financial  risk  for  the 
payment  of  Medicare  claims  In  contrast  to 
areas  where  a  PSRO  does  not  assume  finan- 
cial risk. 

Where  a  PSRO  Indicates  a  wUUnKness  and 
capacity  to  assume  financial  responsibility 
for  the  review  and  payment  of  all  claims, 
reimbursement  to  such  PSROs  may  be  mac'e 
on  a  capitation,  prepayment,  insured  or  re- 
lated basis  for  renewable  contract  periods  not 
exceeding  one  year.  Such  amounts  may  not 
exceed  per  capita  beneficiary  costs  in  the  area 
concerned  during  the  preceding  12-month 
period. 

Where  such  agreements  are  negotiated  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  the  PSRO  to  as- 
sume a  risk  by  malting  payments  for  physi- 
cians' services  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  80% 
of  otherwise  allowable  amounts  for  such 
services. 

Any  sums  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
agreement  period  shall  be  divided  so  that  the 
Government  receives  50%  of  the  savings.  The 
Government  shall  also  receive  amounts.  If 
any,  remaining  after  the  PSROs  have  re- 
ceived the  20  percent  or  other  risk  factor 
vrithheld  and  an  Incentive  payment  not  In 
excess  of  25%  of  100%  of  the  i^yslclans'  al- 
lowable program  charges  during  the  agree- 
ment period. 

Renewable  agreements  shall  be  at  the  base 
or  Initial  year  rate  of  payment  adjusted  for 
appropriate  Increases,  If  any.  In  the  unit  costs 
of  covered  services  during  the  prior  year. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER,  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL,  AND  POWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDlfXirr    NO.    S53 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himfielf.  Mr.  Mon- 
DAL«.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Qritfih, 
Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  MnsKiE,  Mr.  Pill, 
Mr.  P«CT.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Towbr,  Mr.  Eaole- 
TON,  Mr.  Cannon,  and  Mr.  Montoya) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  18127)  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  water,  pollution  con- 


trol, power  development,  including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, power  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Teimessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  related  independent  agencies  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES — 
AMENDMENTS 

AlUNOMENT    NO.    863 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SCHWEIKER,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Eacle- 
TON,  and  Mr.  Gravel)  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  imder  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AKXNDMENT  MO.  844  TO  H.R.  17123 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  844  to  H.R. 
17123,  the  military  procurement  authori- 
zation bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATE  CHAP- 
LAIN, THE  REVEREND  DR.  FRED- 
ERICK BROWN  HARRIS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  In  the  Senate  were  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  on  Tuesday  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  for  more  than 
24  years. 

Dr.  Harris  served  as  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate  until  January  9,  1969,  when  oui- 
present  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  Elson  was  elected  by  the 
Senate  and  aaaumed  these  duties. 

Mr.  President,  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  served  here  during  Dr.  Harris' 
tenure  will  ever  forget  this  kind,  gentle, 
saintly  man.  He  was  a  daily  inspiration 
to  those  of  us  who  labor  here.  His  prayers 
which  opened  the  Senate  each  day  were 
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inspiring  and  challenging.  He  constantly 
called  upon  us  to  heed  the  teachings  of 

Jesus.  .      ^         . 

Dr.  Harris  was  an  eloquent  and  precise 
speaker.  He  was  a  storehouse  of  quota- 
tions, stories,  and  illustrations  on  reli- 
gious teachings.  While  his  voice  is  stiUed, 
his  words  remain  with  us,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  source  of  strength  to  all  of  us. 

I  feel  a  personal  loss  in  his  passing  and 
hasten  to  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  dedicated  and  loyal  wife,  Helen, 
and  to  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Louise  Marrs  and  Mrs.  Constance  Cole, 
who  reside  in  the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  19.  1970.  and  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  August  19, 
1970,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Harris  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  19,  19701 
F.  B.  Harris,  Senate  Chaplain,  Dies 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
chaplain  of  the  Senate  for  24  years,  died 
yesterday  after  a  heart  attack  at  his  home. 
He  was  87.  ^      ,  . 

Mr  Harris  was  elected  Senate  chaplain 
in  1942  and  served  until  1946  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Mar- 
shall. 

In  1949.  ^ft•.  Harris  replaced  Mr.  Marshall 
just  as  Marshall  liad  replaced  him.  He  re- 
tired as  chaplain  20  years  later. 

Mr.  Harris  delivered  a  prayer  every  morn- 
ing the  Senate  was  In  session.  These  prayers 
were  recently  collected  in  five  volumee. 

Once,  Mr.  Harris  performed  a  wedding  In 
the  Caucus  Room  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  He  married  a  69-year-old  Western 
Union  messenger  to  a  60-year-old  widow  at 
a  specially  constructed  altar. 

Visiting  ministers  often  asked  their  home 
state  senators  to  ask  Mr.  Harris  If  they 
could  substitute  for  him  in  delivering  the 
daUy  Invocation.  The  Senate  chaplain  usu- 
ally agreed,  but  he  once  complained  to 
the  then  majority  leader,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, that  In  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  he  had 
been  replaced  17  times. 

•Now  look  here.  Reverend."  Johnson  con- 
soled, "If  you  ever  want  me  to  call  a  halt 
to  this  sort  of  thing,  you  let  me  know,  and 
we'll  just  restrict  the  number  of  visiting 
preachers.'" 

Mr.  Harris  did  not  remind  Johnson  that 
he  already  had  two  requests  from  the  sena- 
tor's office  for  permission  for  two  Texas 
ministers  to  preach. 

Born  m  Worcester,  England,  Mr.  Harris 
came  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age, 
making  his  first  U.S.  home  In  New  Jersey. 
He  was  graduated  from  Pennington  Semi- 
nary m  1905,  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Drew  Theological  Seminary  In  1912, 
and  a  doctor  of  divinity  from  Dickinson  in 
1923. 

He  organized  and  built  the  Greenwood 
Avenue  Methodist  Church  In  Trenton,  N.J., 
moved  from  there  to  St.  Luke's  Church  In 
Longbranch.  N.J..  and  then  to  Grace  Church 
In  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Harris  came  to  historic  Foundry 
Methodist  Church  in  Washington  In  1924, 
retiring  from  the  position  In  1956. 

He  wrote  a  column  called  "Spires  of  the 
Spirit"  which  appeared  in  thj  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  which  was  collected  Into 
a  book. 

He  conducted  funerals  for  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  and  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  resided  at  4000  Cathedral 
Ave.    NW.    is   survived    by    two    daughters. 


MiB  Barbara  LoulM  Marrs,  of  Kensington, 
and  Mrs.  Constance  Cole,  of  Betheeda,  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Aug.  19. 
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Frederick  Harris,  87,  Chaplain  of  the 

Senate 

Servloee  for  the  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Har- 
ris, 87,  cliaplaln  of  the  Senate  for  24  years, 
who  died  yesterday  after  a  heart  attack, 
will  be  at  2  p.m.  Friday  at  the  Foundry 
Methodist  Church.  1500  15th-8t  nw.  He  lived 
at  4000  Cathedral-av  nw. 

Mr.  Harris  was  elected  Senate  Chaplain 
In  1942,  and  served  untU  1946  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Marsliall. 
In  1949  Mr.  Harris  replaced  Mr  Marshall. 

He  was  bom  in  Worcester,  England,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age. 

He  wrote  a  column  for  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  called  "Spires  of  the  Spirit", 
later  collected  In  a  book. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  NONVOT- 
ING DELEGATE  BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  publicly  and  privately  with 
leaders  in  District  of  Columbia  affairs 
and  with  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
asked  the  majority  leader  to  defer  the 
Senate  consideration  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  nonvoting  Delegate  bill  imtil 
after  the  Labor  Day  recess. 

I  believe  that  this  brief  delay  will  en- 
hance the  prospect  of  achieving  fiill  vot- 
ing representation  in  Congress  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  not  jeopardize  the  enactment 
of  the  nonvoting  delegate  bill  in  this 
Confirrcss . 

I  fully  support  a  nonvoting  Del^ate  In 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  commend  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  Senator  Tydings,  Congressman 
Nelsen,  and  District  leaders  in  bringing 
this  goal  within  easy  reach  at  last.  I 
especially  commend  Mayor  Washington, 
Sterling  Tucker.  David  Carliner,  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  District  for  the 
common  bond  of  unity  they  formed  in 
pressing  the  nonvoting  Delegate  issue  to 
its  successful  passage  by  the  House  last 
week,  the  leaders  have  served  the  Dis- 
trict well.  There  is  no  difference  among 
us  on  our  overaU  goal.  The  question  that 
has  risen  is  entirely  one  of  timing  and 
legislative  strategy. 

A  number  of  Senators  and  District 
leaders  with  whom  I  have  now  coiiferred 
share  my  concern  that  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  nonvoting  Delegate  bill 
will  diminish  the  very  real  opportunity 
we  now  have  in  this  Congress  to  achieve 
our  vastly  more  important  goal  of  full 
voting  representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia— two  voting  Senators  and  two 
voting  Congressmen.  I  intend  to  offer  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  September  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Already,  however,  sentiment  is  de- 
veloping in  Congress  that  the  nonvoting 
Delegate  bill  is  enough  of  an  accomplish- 
ment for  this  session  and  this  Congress. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  nonvoting 
Delegate  is  not  an  end  In  itself.  The  very 
real  value  it  has  is  as  an  interim  meas- 
ure, a  half-way  house  to  tide  us  over  the 
brief  period  while  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  full  voting  representa- 
tion is  enacted  by  Congress  and  ratified 
by  the  States. 


On  Tuesday.  September  8,  when  the 
Senate  returns  from  the  Labor  Day 
recess,  I  hope  to  sit  down  again  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  leaders  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  plan  final 
action  on  both  the  full  voting  represen- 
tation amendment  and  the  nonvoting 
Delegate  biU.  At  that  time,  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  enactment  of  the 
Delegate  bill,  well  before  the  congres- 
sional adjournment  rush. 

At  that  time  also,  the  Senate  schedule 
will  be  clear  enough  to  know  whether  my 
District  of  Columbia  full  representation 
amendment  can  be  brought  to  a  vote 
early  in  September.  Even  if  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  Direct-Election-of-the- 
Presldent  Amendment  is  delayed  imtil 
later  in  September,  it  may  weU  develop 
that  the  Equal  Rights  for  Women 
Amendment  will  be  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  will,  therefore,  become  an  at- 
tractive alternative  vehicle  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  full  representation 
amendment. 

Full  voting  representation  In  Congress 
is  an  act  of  simple  justice  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  is  long  overdue.  For 
nearly  a  century,  every  effort  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  has  met  with  uniform 
frustration  and  defeat.  Now.  at  last,  we 
have  a  good  chance  of  success,  if  only  we 
keep  our  sights  high,  and  do  not  relax 
our  effort  before  the  Job  is  done. 

I  believe  that  the  delay  of  25  days  I 
have  requested  is  a  very  small  price  to 
pay  for  a  better  chance  to  achieve  the 
higher  goal  we  seek.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  citizens  of  ti-s  Nation  s  Capital 
are  denied  the  most  basic  right  of  aU  in 
a  democratic  society,  the  right  of  rep- 
resentative government,  and  it  is  long 
past  time  for  Congress  to  end  this  in- 
justice.          

SENATOR  MUSKIE  ON  THE  POWER 
CRISIS 
Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
delivered  a  significant  and  timely  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  St  Louis  on  August  12  on  the  subject 
of  our  growing  national  electricity  short- 
age crisis.  He  addressed  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  threats  to  the  quality  of  our 
natural  environment  which  are  posed  by 
the  way  we  presently  generate  electric- 
ity 

Senator  Muskie  perceptively  identi- 
fied our  shortcomings  in  deaUng  witn 
these  challenge&-"an  absence  of  plan- 
ning, a  lack  of  sense  of  communlty-- 
and— a  failure  of  common  purpose  on 
the  part  of  industir  and  Government  at 
the  local,  State,  and  Fedei^l  levels  He 
outlined  the  inadequacies  of  the  eJdstlng 
patchwork  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
responsibiUties.  and  the  absence  of  any 
overall  poUcy  to  resolve  tiie  "avoidable 
conflict  in  values"  between  our  needs  for 
power  and  our  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. .     V 

Mr  President,  when  Mr.  Nixon  tooc 
office!  he  cast  aside  the  results  of  major 
electric  reliability  studies  and  corrective 
legislation  initiated  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration In  response  to  the  giant  1965 
Northeast  blackout.  In  the  intervening 
period  of  more  than  18  months,  rep- 
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resentatives  of  his  administration  have 
consistently  opposed  far-reaching  legis- 
lation before  the  Congress  which  would 
establish  a  framework  for  achieving  our 
dual  objectives  of  serving  our  need  for 
power  and  protecting  our  natural  sur- 
roundings. 

Senator  Muskie  pointed  out  the  ad- 
ministration's abdication  of  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  American  public  on  these 
Important  Issues.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  for  12  long  months  admin- 
istration r^resentatives  have  repeatedly 
promised  an  adminlstratlMi  proposal  to 
deal  with  these  problems  but  have  utter- 
ly failed  to  make  good  on  their  promises. 
I  might  note,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
the  administration  headed  by  the  same 
Mr.  Nixon  who  harshly  criticized  the 
Congress  recently  for  taking  6  months 
to  responsibly  and  carefully  consider  the 
air  pollution  projxjsal  he  fjially  offered 
the  Congress  over  12  months  after  he 
took  ofBce. 

In  the  face  of  the  administration's 
neglect  of  these  urgent  problems,  Sen- 
ator MusKis  Issued  a  call  for  congres- 
sional action  now  to  provide  the  tools  to 
deal  with  them. 

With  the  foresight  and  vision  that  Is 
characteristic  of  him.  Senator  Muskie 
has  Introduced  S.  2752,  a  bill  which 
establishes  a  means  for  coordinating  the 
activities  of  local,  State,  and  Federal 
governments  In  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. It  provides  for  a  system  of  orderly 
and  rational  planning  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  dual  objectives  of  ade- 
quate, reliable  electricity  supply  and 
protection  of  the  environment.  Since 
these  problems  touch  upon  national,  as 
well  as  regional  Interests,  his  pn^xisal 
calls  for  action  on  a  regional  basis  within 
the  broader  framework  of  national 
policies. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend  Sen- 
ator McsKiE's  proposal,  S.  2752.  to  the 
Senate  and  respectfulLv  suggest  that  it — 
and  the  subject  matter  with  which  it 
deals — deserve  early  and  responsive  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Senator  Muskie.  I  deeply  appreciate  his 
vigorous  leadership  and  the  deep  sense  of 
urgency  which  he  attaches  to  solving  our 
serious  and  increasingly  urgent  national 
power  and  environmental  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
MusxiE's    speech    bo    printed    In    the 

RiCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

p»M«lt»  BT  SXNATOR  EDUUKD  S.  MCSKIX 

I  am  deUgbtfld  to  be  at  your  Bscond  gen- 
eral aaMmbly  and  to  participate  In  tbla 
unique  discussion. 

I  congratulate  the  ABA  tbat  It  saw  fit  to 
devote  this  assembly  to  so  vital  a  subject. 

Let  me  apologize  In  advance  for  being 
compelled  to  leave  early.  The  ABM  vote  Is 
coming  up  today  and  since  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell  didn't  make  their  plane  available  to 
me,  I  have  chartered  a  plane  to  be  back  for 
the  vote.  I  did  try  to  convince  Senator  Mans- 
field tbat  the  ABA  had  priorities  over  the 
ABM,  but  I  dldnt  win  that  petition.  ' 

At  the  first  assembly  you  and  the  nation 
were  privileged  to  hear  the  chief  justice  de- 
liver a  state  of  the  judiciary  address.  It  was 
a  sober  meeaage  and  a  call  for  reform. 

Today  this  panel  will  be  reporting  on  the 


state  of  life  In  the  decade  of  the  aeventiea. 
Here,  too,  the  message  Is  a  sober  one  and 
the  need  for  reform  critical. 

I  have  chosen  for  my  topic  one  element  of 
the  quality  of  life-power.  Not  establishment 
power,  although  that  is  Involved.  Not  power 
for  people,  although  that  is  Involved  too. 
The  power  I  refer  to  is  the  row  power  of 
electric  energy.  And  It  Is  a  pervasive  power, 
affecting  every  aspect  of  our  public  and  pri- 
vate life. 

Its  production — from  nuclear  or  fossil 
fuels — is  a  pollution  risk. 

Its  transmission  lines  and  plants  are  an 
affront  to  the  eyes  of  conservationists. 

Its  use  Is  Indispensable  to  a  vast  array  of 
goods  and  services. 

Its  existence  suggests  one  of  the  "clean" 
alternatives  to  the  combustion  engine. 

It  is  the  indispensable  energy  source  for 
the  mass  transit  systems  so  desperately 
needed  in  our  cities. 

It  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  en- 
vironmental hazard  and  one  of  the  "cleaner" 
sources  of  energy. 

It  Is  a  great  and  challenging  environmental 
dilemma  which  is  central  to  other  similar 
dilemmas. 

The  automobile,  the  single  greatest  air 
poUuter  and  a  vital  source  of  transportation 
to  millions  of  our  citizens  In  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

Oil,  the  great  actual  and  potential  deeecra- 
tor  of  oceans  and  shorelines  and  wild-life  and 
whatever  beauty  It  touches  and  the  mover  of 
nations  in  peace  and  war. 

Nuclear  energry,  an  environmental  hazard 
of  the  first  magnitude  but  "cleaner"  than 
other  forms,  and  the  most  likely  source  of 
the  massive  amounts  of  energy  we  need  in 
our  future. 

These  environmental  dilemmas  suggest 
that  we  may  be  In  the  process  of  consuming 
our  very  planet. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  such  "mixed"  blessings 
are  to  become  less  "mixed"  from  an  environ- 
mental pomt  of  view,  their  use  and  applica- 
tion must  be  drastically  modified. 

We  take  electric  power  for  granted.  We 
use  it  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  life.  We 
assume  It  will  be  there  when  we  need  it. 
And  we  assume  that  it  is  one  of  the  bene- 
fits of  our  tremendous  technological  excel- 
lence. 

But  how  reliable  are  those  assumptions? 
Let  me  give  you  some  signs  and  portents 
that  have  a  chilling  effect  on  this  aspect  of 
ovir  quality  of  life. 

Example  l — Recently  there  was  a  massive 
power  failure  In  New  York.  It  became  the 
subject  of  lokes  when  a  reporter  observed 
that  some  nine  months  later  there  was  an  up- 
surge in  births  in  New  Yc«-k  City.  But  la  it 
funny  when  there  is  a  power  failure  in  the 
hospitals  where  those  births  are  taking  place? 

Example  2 — Within  these  last  months  res- 
idents in  our  major  cities  were  warned  of 
blackouts  and  brownouts. 

Example  3 — For  the  past  seven  years  Con- 
solidated Edison  has  found  no  acceptable 
site  for  a  new  power  plant  to  service  New 
York  City. 

Example  4 — Only  several  weeks  ago.  Con- 
solidated Edison  had  to  purchase  and  trade 
power  with  generating  plants  here  and  In 
Canada  In  order  to  keep  New  York  City 
from  blowing  Its  fuse.  And  the  supreme  Irony 
is  that  one  of  Its  sources  was  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

What  does  this  mean?  What  do  these 
examples  portend?  Let  me  tell  you.  Very 
simply: 

They  mean  that  we  are  In  danger  of  mas- 
sive electric  power  failures. 

They  mean  that  we  are  losing  the  race  be- 
tween the  capacity  of  people  to  use  electricity 
and  the  capacity  of  our  nation  to  supply  It. 

They  mean  that  electric  power  is  one  of 
the  chief  pollutants  of  our  atmosphere. 

They  mean  that  power  systems  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  new  altas  and  cant  find 
them. 


They  mean  that  our  planning  in  this  area 
is  at  such  an  immature  stage  as  to  approach 
a  national  scandal. 

Pew  of  us,  I  am  sxu-e.  have  focused  on  these 
problems,  even  in  as  sophisticated  an  au- 
dience as  this  one. 

How  has  this  happened,  you  ask?  Hasn't 
the  government,  or  someone,  somebody,  been 
looking  after  our  interests? 

The  hard  short  answer  is  "no."  And  what 
I  would  like  to  do  today  is  tell  you  tohy  the 
answer  is  no  and  face  up  to  the  Issues  that 
need  facing. 

In  a  larger  sense,  our  failure  to  cope  with 
the  twin  and  conflicting  needs  of  massive 
electric  power  and  clean  environment  is  the 
result  of  a  tool  failure  of  another  sort — 
the  failure  to  fashion  the  tools  needed  to 
deal  with  a  problem  of  such  magnitude. 

Governmentally.  in  this  area  we  are  at  the 
stage  of  the  first  Incandescent  electric  bulb. 

Local  and  State  governments,  jesUous  of 
sovereign  prerogatives,  have  failed  to  work 
out  the  regional  plans  and  develop  the  re- 
gional sites  needed  both  to  provide  for  elec- 
trical expansion  and  to  avoid  environmental 
degradation. 

And  now  the  communities  they  guard  so 
jealously  are  In  serious  danger  of  being  dam- 
aged by  the  effects  of  pollution  and  power 
failures. 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  long  avoided  facing  up  to 
the  needs  for  a  national  power  network.  We 
know  how  to  build  and  regulate  broadcast 
networks,  sports  networks,  merchandising 
networks,  food  distribution  networks — but 
not  a  power  network. 

And  now  we  end  up  having  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  kilowatts  of  power  unable  to 
reach  New  York  in  an  emergency  because 
the  necessary  transmission  lines  have  not 
been  built.  Literally,  no  one  Is  manning  the 
switches  that  count  the  most.  All  too  often 
we  do  not  have  the  switches. 

On  the  national  level,  tpo,  we  have  not 
yet  even  developed  an  overall  national  power 
policy.  No  one — neither  Government  nor  in- 
dustry has  really  planned — or  Is  yet  plan- 
ning— or  Is  even  in  a  position  to  start  plan- 
ning effectively  for  this  dec«ule. 

Despite  our  numerous  advisory  bodies, 
commissions,  studies,  monographs,  and  re- 
ports, no  national  policy  has  emerged  to  set 
forth  guidelines  and  directions. 

Many  persons  at  many  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  the  power  to  say  "No"  to  a  spe- 
cific power  project — but  no  one  has  the 
clear  authority  to  say  "Yes"  and  make  it 
stick. 

From  an  overview,  what  we  see  here  is  an 
absence  of  planning,  a  lack  of  sense  of  com- 
munity, a  failure  of  common  purpose.  We 


Advocates  of  clean  air  and  water  battle 
industry  representatives: 

1.  Before  public  utility  commissions  which 
lack  power  to  cross  State  lines, 

2.  Before  city  councils  who  dont  know 
how  to  cope  with  the  problem,  and 

3.  In  State  and  Federal  courthouses  with 
their  inevitable  delays  and  limited  jurisdic- 
tions. 

But  no  one  of  these  Institutions  has  any 
real  mandate  to  try  to  balance  the  require- 
ment of  adequate  power  with  that  of  a 
wholesome  environment. 

As  long  as  this  situation  persists,  the  po- 
tential for  paralysis  and  more  serious  pollu- 
tion will  spread  far  beyond  the  city  limits 
of  our  major  urban  centers — not  only  in  the 
summertime,  but  in  every  season  of  the  year. 
And  every  aspect  of  our  life  will  be  affected. 

Beer  in  mind  that  in  the  last  20  yetin.  the 
national  use  of  electric  power  has  quad- 
rupled: 

That  in  the  next  20  years,  we  will  have  to 
build  at  least  260  more  plants  to  satisfy  our 
estimated  power  needs. 

That  of  these  plants,  more  than  150  may 
have  to  be  nuclear-powered,  eventually  sur- 
rounding every  major  body  of  water  in  this 
country. 
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That,  no  technology  has  yet  been  devised 
to  keep  today's  electric  power  plants  from 
releasing  nitrogen  oxide  Into  the  air — even 
nuclear-powered  plants,  in  their  present 
form  are  an  Inept  substitute.  For  they  pose 
the  dangers  of  radiation  leakage  and  thermal 
pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams. 

That,  we  need  money  to  support  far  greater 
research  and  to  develop  methods  to  limit  and 
eliminate  the  polluting  by-products  of  elec- 
tric power  plants. 

That  we  need  to  explore  entirely  new 
methods  for  generating  power,  such  as  solar 
energy. 

Olven  these  hard  facts,  is  it  not  obvious 
that  we  dare  no  longer  tolerate  a  patchwork 
approach? 

What  U  at  stake  is  truly  the  qtuJlty  of 
life.  The  need  for  more  electric  power  is 
essential  to  economic  growth  which  we  badly 
need  in  and  of  Itself  ...  to  modem  require- 
ments  for  rapid  communications  and  more 
effective  mass  transit  .  .  .  and  to  the  pro- 
viding of  homes,  job  opportunities,  and  lei- 
sure time  activities  to  which  more  people 
are  beoomlng  accustomed,  to  which  disad- 
vantaged people  aspire,  and  which  they  are 
not  prepared  to  forego. 

In  an  age  increasingly  concerned  about 
air  poUutlon.  are  we  really  prepared  to  do 
without  air  conditioning? 

What,  then,  is  the  price  that  ought  to  be 
paid  for  protecting  our  environment  and 
supplying  our  power?  How  do  we  serve  both 
masters?  How  Is  the  bUl  to  be  paid?  And  who 
is  to  pay  it? 

The  questions  are  hard  and  unpleasant. 
And  to  an  Increasing  extent,  the  answen  are 
being  sought  In  the  courts — courts  which 
are  overburdened  but  which,  nevertheless, 
have  an  overriding  responsibility  to  preserve 
the  c^portunlty  for  legal  redress  against  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  wrongs. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  the  courts 
have  been  established  more  to  resolve  dis- 
putes than  to  formulate  policy.  And  they 
cannot  forever  be  the  first  or  even  the  best 
answer  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
power  and  pollution. 

Industry,  unfortunately,  has  not  stated 
vihat  mechanism  It  would  support  to  solve 
these  problems.  Industry  has  long  avoided 
public  discussion  of  its  future  needs  and  the 
location  of  new  facilities.  It  has  only  been 
vocal  with  regard  to  what  it  opposes.  And 
now  that  policy  has  resulted  In  public  dis- 
trust of  practically  every  proposal  that  In- 
dustry offers. 

And  as  I  said,  governments — local.  State 
and  Federal — have  not  performed  much  bet- 
ter. 

That  is  why  I  (and  others)  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  designed  to  coordinate  the 
acUvlUes  of  local.  State  and  Federal  agencies 
now. 

Tbat  Is  why  we  must  develop  a  system  of 
orderly  and  rational  planning  now. 

That  Is  why  we  must  develop  speedy  ad- 
ministrative machinery  now.  where  the  proc- 
esses are  both  speedy  and  due. 

And  that  is  why  we  must  do  this  on  a 
regional  basis — tied  to  national  policies — If 
we  are  to  have  a  sufficiently  broad  resource 
and  policy  base  to  make  informed  and  timely 
decisions  on  how  best  to  supply  the  most 
power  with  the  least  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  that  the  leg- 
islation I  have  proposed — Senate  Bill  2752 — 
may  be  susceptible  to  modification  and  Im- 
provement. There  are  other  legislative  pro- 
posals that  have  been  mtroduced  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  administration  continues 
to  promise — as  It  did  last  year  and  again  this 
spring— that  its  legislative  recommendaUoma 
will  be  available  shortly. 

But  the  point  is  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  a  casual  and  relaxed  attitude  about 
tbeee  problems  which  only  grow  more  com- 
plex and  difficult  with  the  passage  of  time. 
...  We  must  consider  legislation  to  deal 
with  these  problem*  now.  We  are  already 
running  out  of  time. 


Otherwise,  the  public  outcry  which  will 
Intensify  with  each  power  slowdown  or  fail- 
ure may  ultimately  stampede  Congress  Into 
enacting  crisis  legislation  of  the  moet  strin- 
gent variety— legislation  which  might  pro- 
vide for  Federal  preemption  of  State  and 
local  governmental  authority  ...  for  Federal 
control  over  industry-making  ...  or  for 
nationalization  Itself. 

Bad  cases,  you  all  know,  make  bad  law 
and  bad  crises,  all  too  often  make  bad  legis- 
lation. 

Perhaps  part  of  my  function  this  morning 
Is  a  lobbying  effort.  But  it  is  also  to  enUst 
your  talents. 

As  members  of  the  bar,  you  undoubtedly 
possess  the  professional  skills  to  help  us 
fashion  imaginative  legislative  solutions,  and 
to  design  then  new  administrative  pro- 
cedures we  so  urgently  require  to  solve  these 
problems  .  .  .  and  just  as  Important,  I  believe 
you  have  the  skills  and  understanding  to 
advocate  to  your  clients  and  your  communi- 
ties the  need  for  them  to  reach  decisions 
about  these  problems  whUe  they  can  still 
make  a  difference. 

Just  consider  the  Influence  you  might 
exert  on  some  of  your  clients.  The  electric 
power  industry  criticizes,  for  example,  any 
proposal  to  lay  underground  transmission 
lines  becavise  they  would  cost  too  much 
under  present  technology  .  .  .  But  the  indus- 
try spends.  In  the  aggregate,  less  than  %o 
of  1  percent  of  Its  annual  revenues  for  all 
research.  How  persuasive  you  could  be  In 
making  that  point. 

Most  vital  of  all,  however,  we  must  all  rec- 
ognize that  the  problems  of  power  and  pollu- 
tion are  only  a  single  aspect  of  the  whole  en- 
vironmental challenge  of  this  decade. 

After  all,  what  we  are  addressing  ourselves 
to  this  morning  U  the  future  of  people's  lives 
.  .  .  and  the  extent  to  which  people  can  ful- 
flU  their  potential  In  a  decade  threatened  by 
overcrowding  .  .  .  crime  .  .  .  unwholesome 
air  and  water  .  .  .  and  the  failure  not  only 
of  power  plants  but  of  social  Institutions  as 
weU. 

And  so.  the  environmental  point  of  view  in 
the  1970'B  must  mean  a  comprehensive  way 
of  examining  our  lives.  It  mtist  encompass 
not  only  the  businessman  worried  about  what 
a  power  failure  may  do  to  his  business  opera- 
tions, but  also  the  mother  concerned  with 
the  tenement  life  and  what  It  may  do  to 
her  children  .  .  .  not  only  the  people  who 
care  that  the  sky  is  clear  during  the  day.  but 
also  the  people  who  care  that  the  streets  are 
safe  at  night. 

We  are  facing  an  avoidable  conflict  of 
values.  The  problem  as  each  of  you  knows  too 
well  is  not  simple.  But  we  do  know  that 
cheaper  electricity  at  the  coet  of  thermal 
pollution  is  not  necessarUy  progress;  that 
two  car  families  at  the  cost  of  poisoned  at- 
mosphere is  not  necessarily  progress. 

All  costs,  private  and  social,  must  be 
counted  and  weighed. 

It  would  be  easy  to  declare  that  oceans 
should  be  fished  and  sailed,  never  drUled; 
that  moimtalns  should  be  viewed  and  walked 
upon  .  .  .  never  mined — ^that  all  land  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  wild 
life — never  despoiled  to  build  new  towns,  but 
man  is  also  a  part  of  the  ecology. 

To  achieve  the  proper  balance  may  be  at 
one  time  both  the  most  dlfflctilt  and  un- 
avoidable task  man  has  ever  faced. 

How  we  approach  It,  with  what  values,  and 
with  what  conunltmentfi  may  determine  the 
very  liveablllty  of  this  earth. 

The  need  for  electric  power  poses  the  chal- 
lenge In  its  entirety,  forcing  us  to  recognize: 
That  technological  innovation  must  now 
play  an  overriding  role  in  any  accommoda- 
tion to  our  fragile  environment; 

That  the  scale  of  human  activity  on  this 
globe  la  limited:  limited  by  the  finite  ca- 
pacity of  the  earth  to  absorb  punishment  and 
abuse. 

That  if  we  simply  equate  environmental 
quality  with  cleaning  up  pollution;  occupy- 


ing ourselves  with  the  mess  we  have  made, 
we  shall  fall.  _^ 

That  above  all  forceful  JudgmenU  mu«t 
be  made  immediately  about  what  oonstltutee 
acceptable  human  behavior. 

In  short,  the  challenge  of  the  seventies 
will  reqtUre  as  much  in  the  way  of  restraint 
as  expenditure,  the  very  limit  of  the  lawyers' 
skill  will  be  called  In  to  play. 

The  challenge  Is  as  long  as  the  list  of  hu- 
man activity.  We  will  have  to  decide  what 
kind  of  power  we  can  accept  In  an  automo- 
bile. We  must  decide  whether  automobiles  are 
to  be  permitted  at  aU  In  major  cities  and  if 
so,  under  what  limitations. 

We  will  have  to  decide  what  kind  of  prod- 
ucts can  be  produced  with  what  kind  of 
packages.  We  may  even  have  to  distinguish 
between  acceptable  advertising  based  on  ne- 
cessity and  wasteful  product  advertising  ap- 
pealing otLly  to  whims. 

The  list  Is  Inexhaustible  but  .  .  . 

It  should  be  obvious  to  us  by  now  that  the 
problems  of  the  environment  require  more 
from  us  than  a  determination  to  clean  up 
the  mess  we  have  created,  although  that  de- 
termination is  important.  We  must  also — at 
this  point  in  time— start  thinking  In  terms 
of  preventive  law  ...  to  change  the  very 
habits  which  permitted  us  to  abuse  our  en- 
vironment in  the  first  place.  Our  objective? 
To  avoid  the  apocalypse  which  James  Thurber 
once  warned  us  about : 

"Man  is  flying  too  fast  for  a  world  that  Is 
round.  Soon  he  will  catch  up  with  himself. 
In  a  great  rear-end  collision  and  man  wlU 
never  know  that  what  hit  man  from  behind 
was  man." 

"THAT  MAN  NAMED  H.  ROE" 
Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
stories  told  by  and  about  H.  Roe  Bar- 
tie  are  legion  in  Kansas  City.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  beloved  citizens  of  our  State. 
Recently  the  Country  Squire  maga- 
zine published  an  engaging  account  of 
a  reporter's  encounters  over  the  years 
with  him. 

Before  placing  the  article  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  glad  to  update  it  by  reporting 
that  H.  Roe  Bartle  is  now  out  of  the 
hospital  and  feeling  much  better. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entiUed  "That  Man  Named  H.  Roe," 
written  by  Twn  Leathers,  and  published 
In  the  Country  Squire  magazine  of  July 
9,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TBAT  Man  Namks  H.  Rob 
(By  Tom  Leathers) 
Tb  a  20-year-old  reporter  for  The  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  huge  man  was  an  awe- 
inspiring  sight.  Not  only  because  of  his  im- 
mense girth  which  he  carried  impreaslvely 
wherever  he  went— but  more  Important,  the 
blfs  one  was  H.  Roe  Bartle.  And  to  anyone 
who  grew  up  around  here.  Roe  Bartle  is  as 
much  Kansas  City  as  the  Uberty  Memorial 
or  Swope  Park. 

It  was  1949  when  I  was  flrst  assigned  by 
The  Star  to  cover  the  Boy  Scout  Round-up 
at  the  Municipal  Audltorivim.  It  wasnt 
exactly  the  prime  assignment  for  a  reporter. 
Not  only  was  it  looked  upon  as  sort  of  dull, 
but  It  also  was  difficult  to  cover— chiefly 
because  of  the  confusion  resulting  from 
thousands  of  uniformed  boys  running  every 
which  way. 

But  Roe  Bartle  made  it  easy  for  me.  He 
spotted  my  Inexperience  and  qiUckly  came 
to  my  rescue.  Roe  was  Chief  Scout  Execu- 
tive and,  as  such,  he  could  have  choeen  a 
place  that  night  in  the  spoUight  of  the 
Arena.  But  he  chose  to  take  a  seat  next  to 
a  young  man  who  needed  help.  And  help 
he  did.  Not  once  did  he  budge  from  his 
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seat  during  the  two  hours.  In  that  boom- 
ing voice  filled  witli  those  beautiful  Bartle- 
tsms  he  described  each  and  every  event.  The 
way  he  told  it.  the  Round-up  was  an  ex- 
citing, thrlUing  and  cherished  experience 
for  thousands  of  energetic,  vigorous  and 
dedicated  young  men.  And  before  he  waa 
through.  I  believed  it  as  much  as  he  did. 
Plenty  of  people  can  tell  Roe  Bartle  stories. 
Some  may  start  them  with  an  off-the-cufl 
explanation  that  Bartle  Is  a  bag  of  wind — 
but  before  they  get  very  far  Into  the  story, 
you'll  see  their  eyes  light  up  as  they  recount 
an  act  of  kindness  performed  by  the  hulking 
man.  After  all.  It  reaUy  Isnt  the  thing  to 
love  a  man  whUe  he's  alive.  You're  suppose  to 
do  that  after  he's  dead.  So  much  of  the  anec- 
dotee  people  tell  about  his  thoughtfulnees 
are  carefully  camouflaged  a  bit  with  smiles 
gj^  jokes — the  same  kind  dished  out  so  well 
by  the  man  himself.  But  his  love  has  touched 
many,  many  people,  whether  we're  big 
enough  to  admit  It  or  not. 

Twenty  years  after  that  Boy  Scout  Round- 
up I  visited  him  again  as  a  reporter.  It  was 
1989  and  this  time  I  was  doing  a  story  for 
The  Squire.  I  felt  like  I  was  the  only  one  20 
years  older  In  the  room.  Roe  Bartle  hadn't 
changed.  He  had  the  same  vigor,  the  same 
excitement  for  Kansas  City  that  he  had  had 
that  night  in  the  Arena.  We  sat  for  three 
hours  m  his  apartment  on  the  Plaza,  liter- 
ally .surrounded  by  memorabilia  of  his  long 
service  to  the  Boy  Scouts  and  countless  other 
organizations.  His  memory  as  usual  was 
infallible.  No  detail  had  disappeared  In  the 
past.  He  could  tell  a  story  like  it  was  hap- 
pening right  then  and  there,  and  with  all 
the  flourishes  of  a  100-piece  brass  band. 

The  Interview  took  place  on  one  of  thoee 
rare  days  when  he  had  been  In  town.  Most 
of  his  time  had  been  spent  on  speaking 
engagements  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 
speeches  that  netted  him  as  much  as  81.500 
a  time.  And  In  each  speech,  he  never  forgot 
to  talk  about  his  beloved  Kansas  City. 

Some  say  Roe  Bartle  Ukes  money  since 
unquestionably  he's  a  millionaire.  But  those 
that  really  know  admit  that  while  Roe 
Bartle  Ukes  money,  It's  principally  for  what 
It  can  do  to  help  others.  For  years,  he's  lived 
modestly,  spending  only  a  fraction  of  his 
earnings  on  himself  and  his  family.  Much 
of  the  rest  has  gone  to  charities,  colleges 
and  people  who  need  It  worse  than  Roe. 

The  other  day  1  heard  from  him  again.  A 
low.  rasoy  voice  on  the  phone  announced 
that  "This  is  the  Super  Chief  himseU. "  He 
has  been  a  patient  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for 
more  than  two  months,  fighting  oft  numer- 
ous set-backs  to  the  amazement  oT  a  team  of 
eight  doctors. 

Though  his  voice  occasionally  halted  and 
broke  for  a  moment,  he  recounted  his  op- 
eration as  only  he  could  do  It.  The  doctca-s 
weren't  able  to  give  him  the  regular  anesthe- 
tic so  Roe  was  wide  awake  during  the  long, 
and   undoubtedly    painful   experience. 

"I  talked  to  the  surgeon  the  whole  time 
he  was  carving,"  Roe  explained.  And  then 
repeated  word-for-word  some  of  his  choicest 
comments  during  those  crucial  times. 

Then,  he  got  his  nurse  on  the  phone  to  say 
hello. 

"Do  you  remember  that  mean,  old  nurse 
at  Camp  Osceola  when  you  were  a  Boy 
Scout?"  he  asked.  "Well,  she's  stlU  helping 
me  out." 

As  she  talked  for  a  moment,  you  knew  she 
was  used  to  the  Bartle  humor — in  fact,  like 
most  of  us,  she  looked  forward  to  It. 

Then.  It  was  time  to  say  goodbye.  Once 
more  he  lamented  that  he  could  have  no 
visitors,  something  more  painful  to  him 
than  the  operation  Itself. 

"I'm  lucky  to  be  surrounded  by  peopl^ 
who  will  go  the  extra  mile."  he  said.  "And 
you  can  tell  people  I  haven't  fired  the  staff 
or  reorganized  the  hospital  like  people  ex- 
pected me  to  do." 
And  then  he  added: 


"God  love  you  and  take  care  of  your  fam- 
ily." 

That  night  I  was  driving  downtown,  past 
the  Bartle  apartment  and  then  on  down  the 
Southwest  Trafflcway.  And  I  though  that  If 
Kansas  City  really  wanted  to  thank  Its  num- 
ber one  citizen  it  could  name  the  trafflcway 
in  his  honor.  Bartle  Trafflcway  would  be  a 
fitting  gesture  to  a  man  who's  worked  so 
hard  to   keep  Kansas  City  moving  .  .  . 

And  If  they're  going  to  do  It,  they  might 
as  well  get  on  with  It  now  as  later.  Roe  often 
likes  to  Joke  about  his  doctors  who  he  says 
have  been  trying  to  bury  him  for  years. 

"But  Instead,  I've  burled  all  of  them,"  he 
says. 

Chances  are  that  right  now  he's  prepar- 
ing for  his  escape  from  St.  Lukes  and  his 
next  trip  to  some  speaking  date.  Like  the 
Liberty  Memorial,  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs, 
and  the  Boy  Scouts,  there  will  always  be  a 
Roe  Bartle  .  .  . 


J.  MARK  TRICE 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
early  in  January  1953,  a  very  frightened 
and  somewhat  timid  desert  rat  landed  In 
Wasliington,  feeling  as  out  of  place  as 
anyone  possibly  could.  I  had  not  been  In 
my  hotel  room  15  minutes  when  the 
phone  rang  smd  the  voice  at  the  other 
end  said,  "This  is  Mark  Trice."  and  I 
wondered  then  who  that  could  be. 

He  immediately  told  me  that  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  his  interest 
that  morning  was  In  helping  me  to  get 
started.  He  came  to  me  like  a  life  ring 
comes  to  a  drowning  man,  and  I  eagerly 
trotted  over  to  his  office  and  told  him 
o'  my  abysmal  ignorance  of  everything 
connected  with  the  job.  He  sat  with  me 
for  several  hours,  explaining  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Senate,  its  committees, 
how  I  would  be  assigned  my  different 
committees,  and  what  was  expected  of 
me  as  a  freshman  Senator. 

Later  he  arranged  my  first  press  con- 
ference and  supervised  it  in  a  way  that 
a  mother  eagle  would  watch  her  fledgling 
birds  to  make  sure  they  did  not  get  hurt. 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  great  warmth 
and  sincerity  of  this  fine  man.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  to  help  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator from  a  far  off  small  State.  Through 
the  years  since,  I  have  enjoyed  more  and 
more  not  only  his  friendship  but  also 
the  friendship  of  his  beautiful  wife, 
Peggy,  and  his  family. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  today  to  look 
at  him  and  believe  that  such  a  young 
looking  person  could  have  been  In  this 
city  and  in  the  Government  for  50  years. 
I  know  some  men  to  have  been  here  2 
years  and  they  look  110  years  old;  but 
Mark  long  ago  solved  the  problem  of 
worry,  and  it  is  reflected  not  only  in  his 
youthful  appearance  but  also  in  the  ex- 
tremely efficient  way  he  gets  the  Job 
done.  He  is  an  irreplaceable  asset,  not 
just  to  the  Republican  Party,  but  to  the 
entire  Senate  and  our  Government,  and, 
while  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  him  another  50 
years.  I  certainly  hope  he  is  aroimd  for 
many  years  to  come. 


DEVELOPMENT    OP    A    NEW    HELI- 
COPTER TO  REPLACE  THE  "CHEY- 
ENNE" 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 

Armed  Forces  Journal  of  August  17  con- 


tains an  article  about  a  new  helicopter 
being  developed  for  the  Array  as  a  re- 
placement for  the  Cheyenne.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  recommended  a 
termination  of  the  Cheyenne  program. 

According  to  the  article,  prototypes  of 
the  new  helicopter  are  being  developed 
by  Sikorsky  with  company  IR.  &  D.  funds. 
The  new  gunship  is  expected  to  approach 
the  Cheyenne's  specs,  yet  to  be  available 
at  less  than  one- fifth  the  Cheyenne's  cost, 
$675,000  to  $775,000  per  copy  as  opposed 
to  almost  $4  million  per  copy  for  the 
Cheyenne. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
verify  the  facts  contained  in  the  article. 
Nor  am  I  fully  persuaded  as  yet  that  a 
new  attack  helicopter  is  needed  by  the 
Army.  If  the  facts  are  true,  however,  and 
if  a  new  helicopter  should  be  required 
soon,  it  would  be  ironic  if  the  company 
which  lost  out  on  the  Cheyenne  contract 
itself  due  to  Lockheed's  buy-In  tactics 
were  to  be  the  winner  In  the  end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sikorsky  To  Pi-t  AH-3  Peotottpe  in  Poub 

TO   Snc   Weeks 

(By  Brooke  Nlhart) 

Company-funded  prototype  of  an  AH-3  al- 
ternative to  the  Army's  AH-56  Cheyenne 
gunahlp  program  will  be  flown  by  Sikorsky 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  Journal  has 
learned  from  Pentagon  sources.  Sikorsky  re- 
cently gave  the  Army  an  vmsoUclted  revised 
proposal  for  the  armed  8H-3  derivative. 

Sikorsky's  move  Is  reminiscent  of  Bell's 
successful  effort  late  In  1965  to  prototype  Its 
AH-IO  Cobra  gunship  as  an  "Interim" 
AAFSS. 

Capitol  Hill  observers  say  the  future  of  Si- 
korsky's proposal  looks  a  lot  brighter  In  light 
of  Senator  Thomas  P.  Mclntyre's  (D-NH)  at- 
tack against  continuation  of  Lockheed's 
work  on  the  Cheyenne.  Among  Mclntyre's 
charges  Is  that  "Lockheed  bid  In  low  to  get 
the  contract,  expecting  to  later  recover  any 
additional  costs  Incurred."  Lockheed's  bid, 
said  Mclntyre,  "despite  the  fact  It  had  never 
built  a  helicopter — was  only  $77-mlJIlon,  as 
compared  with  Sikorsky's  $114-mllllon." 
Charging  also  excessive  cost  growth,  Mcln- 
tyre said :  "The  unit  cost  of  the  Cheyenne  has 
Increased  from  a  preliminary  planning  esti- 
mate of  about  $l-mllllon  to  an  admitted 
present  estimate  of  almost  $4  million. 

The  company's  first  proposal,  submitted  12 
August  1969.  was  reported  In  The  Journal 
(22  Nov.).  Sikorsky's  latest  proposal,  deliv- 
ered to  the  Army  last  month,  breaks  down 
the  developmental  work  incrementally  to 
meet  new  DoD  milestone  contracting  proce- 
dures and  lower  budget  funding  levels. 

The  AH-3  will  use  dynamic  components — 
rotors,  gearboxes,  shafting  engines — of  the 
Navy's  SH-3  and  add  them  to  a  new  cock- 
pit and  streamlined  fuselage  containing  arm- 
ament and  fire  control  equipment.  The  new 
configuration,  Sikorsky  bellevee,  would  meet 
most  of  the  Army's  AAFSS  (Armed  Aerial 
Fire  Support  System)  or  AH-66  Cheyenne 
gunship  requirements.  (As  noted  previously 
IJoumal  25  April],  the  Air  Force  has  In  the 
past  attempted  to  lay  claim  to  the  AH-56  for 
Its  own  on  grounds  It  Is  a  "convertlplane" — 
a  compound  [winged]  helicopter — which  the 
AH-3  is  not.) 

Sikorsky  officials  queried  about  the  proto- 
type were  tight-lipped  and  would  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  Pentagon  reports  that  such 
a  project  Is  underway  or  that  the  AH-3  will 
soon  be  rolled  out  and  flown 

Characteristics  of  the  proposed  AH-3  were 
believed  to  be  as  follows : 
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Speed— dive  200kn.  cruise  clean  IBOkn, 
cruise  with  armament  172kn. 

Rate  of  climb— 1480fpm  on  one  engine. 

Hover  celling  (95°  o\it-of-ground  effect) 
4  000  feet  at  17,290  pounds  gross  weight. 

Armament— XM-140  30mm  cannon,  XM26 
airborne  TOW  mlssUe  system,  XM159  2.75 
rocket  launcher. 

Cost— ♦675-775,000  plus  GFE  (government 
furnished  equipment). 


THE  DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
17,  Mr.  Harold  Rus.sell,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  spoke  before  the 
national  convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  Miami  Beach.  Fla.  Mr. 
Russell's  remarks  concern  the  Important 
role  played  by  the  VFW  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  disabled  veteran  who  has 
given  so  much  for  his  country. 

Mr.  Russell  commends  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  In  fulfilling  the  needs 
of  these  men,  but  points  out  that  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  as- 
sure every  opportunity  to  all  disabled  vet- 
erans. Improved  medical  care,  rehabili- 
tation counseling,  training,  education, 
employment,  and  the  elimination  of 
architectural  and  transportation  barriers 
are  vital  to  the  realization  of  full  op- 
portunity for  every  disabled  veteran,  and 
all  handicapped  Americans. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
Mr.  Russell's  remarks  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
v/ere  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Harold  Rttssell,  Chairman,  the 
President's   CoMMrrTEE   on   Employment 
or  THE  Handicapped,  before  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Miami  Beach.  Pla..  Atjcubt  17.  1970 
It  was  a  very  different  world  when  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  was  "born"  In  1900. 
It  is  a  far  better  world  today  for  the  Ameri- 
can veteran  thanks  to  the  leadership  and 
dedicated  effort  of  the  VFW. 

Seventy  years  of  progress  for  the  veteran 
lE  a  proud  occasion  for  our  Nation.  I  am  per- 
sonally pleased  and  honored  to  be  with  you 
today  to  share  In  the  celebration. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  present 
your  Commander-in-Chief  Ray  Gallagher,  on 
behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  special  award  from  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
But,  before  1  present  the  award.  I'd  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  veteran,  specifically  the  dis- 
abled veteran.  In  seventy  years  of  VFW  lead- 
ership. 

Frankly,  there  are  no  figures  following  the 
Spanish-American  War.  We  do  know  that 
a  staggering  percentage  of  those  seriously 
wounded  In  World  War  I  died  Immediately 
after  receiving  their  wounds.  This  Is  not, 
as  you  know,  the  case  in  Vietnam. 

In  1921.  the  first  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  523  handlcaped  Americans  were 
rehabilitated  under  the  Infant  Federal-SUte 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program.  Last 
year,  241.390  handicapped  men  and  women 
were  successfully  rehabilitated  under  the 
same  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  11.  In  1941, 
38,000  handicapped  men  and  women  were 
placed  In  jobs  by  the  Federal-State  Public 
Employment  Service.  In  Fiscal  Year  1969, 
324,600  disabled  workers  were  placed  by  these 
offices . 
The  Federal  Oovemment  alozve  has  hired 


over  250,000  handicapped  workers  in  the  past 
20  years;  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
rehabilitated  700,000  disabled  veterans  In  the 
past  20  years;  6  million  handicapped  workers 
have  been  placed  in  Jobs  by  the  PubUc  Em- 
ployment Service  In  the  past  20  years  of 
which  a  large  percentage  have  been  disabled 

veterans.  .       j,  ^ 

That's  real  progress  for  the  handicapped. 
And,  It's  groups  like  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Ware  that  have  led  the  country  In  commit- 
ting the  needed  resources  to  make  this  prog- 
ress—parUculariy  for  the  disabled  veteran. 
The  latest  Indication  of  VFW  leadership 
has  been  Its  splendid  "Project  Alarm"  which 
haa  focused  pubUc  attention- and  concern- 
on  the  conditions  In  VA  hospitals.  Today, 
thanks  largely  to  this  effort.  Congress  and 
the  Administration  are  aware  that  VA  hospi- 
tal system  needs  help  and  are  actively  seeking 
ways  to  provide  that  help. 

In  the  past  23  years,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee has  been  proud  to  help  make  the 
dream  of  opportunity  for  aU  the  handi- 
capped a  reality.  Our  Nation  has  made  great 
strides  in  this  effort,  but  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  275.000  wounded  veterans  returning 
from  Indo  China  need  our  support.  We  must 
redouble  our  efforts  to  open  opportunities 
for  these  fine  men  who  have  given  so  much 
for  their  country.  Many  of  them  will  need  to 
be  retrained  as  they  will  be  unable  to  go 
back  to  the  Jobs  they  held  before  the  service 
because  of  their  disability.  Many  have  set 
their  sights  higher  than  they  had  before 
becoming  disabled,  and  want  further  educa- 
tion. But  in  this  vast  land  of  ours,  only  a 
handful  of  colleges  and  universities  are  fully 
accessible  to  the  severely  physically  disabled. 
And  barriers  are  by  no  means  limited  to  col- 
lege campuses.  There  are  architectural  bar- 
riers barring  the  severely  disabled  from  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings  from  coast  to  coast. 
And  there  are  transportation  barriers  which 
prevent  the  severely  disabled  from  being  able 
to  afford  getting  to  a  job. 

The  older,  disabled  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  Korea  are  confronting  new  Job  ob- 
stacles because  of  age  and  outmoded  skills. 
They  need  the  energetic  support  of  your 
members  who  are  employers. 

And— most  certainly- your  full  support  Is 
required  to  assure  the  disabled  veteran  that 
his  rehabilitation  tcill  lead  to  successful  em- 
ployment and  will  not  be  obstructed  by  in- 
surance barriers. 

In  too  many  cases,  employer  recognition  of 
the  desirability  of  hiring  disabled  veterans  Is 
overshadowed  by  the  knowledge  that  If  a 
disabled  veteran  does  have  a  Job-connected 
accident,  workmen's  compensation  costs  may 
be  higher  than  If  the  same  accident  Involved 
a  nonhandicapped  worker. 

I  don't  think  I  have  to  tell  some  of  you 
older  disabled  veterans  what  this  Insur- 
ance barrier  Is  like.  Tou  and  I  know  that 
workmen's  compensation  In  the  United 
States  has  been — and  continues  to  be — a 
major  roadblock  to  the  rehabilitation  and 
employment  of  disabled  veterans. 

In  thirty  of  the  States,  second  Injury  laws 
do  not  properly  protect  employers  who  would 
like  to  employ  disabled  veterans.  In  four 
other  States,  employers  have  no  protection 
whatsoever. 

We  are  trying — constantly  and  energeti- 
cally— to  get  these  States  to  improve  their 
workmen's  compensation  laws  so  as  to  give 
employers  parity  of  risk  If  they  hire  disabled 
veterans.  In  this,  we  need  your  help. 

In  addition,  we  are  exploring  the  possl- 
bUltlee  of  a  one-step  national  solution  to 
the  Insurance  problem  of  disabled  veterans. 
We  would  like  to  see  a  Federal  second  In- 
Jury  progrram  which  would  reimburse  em- 
ployers for  workmen's  compensation  costs 
In  the  case  of  service-connected  disabled 
veterans. 

This  la  speclflcaUy  where  we  need  your 
full  support.  We  have  asked  for  considera- 


tion of  a  Resolution  at  this  convenUon  re- 
questing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  seek  Con- 
gressional authorization  and  an  appropria- 
tion to  reimburse  the  Nation's  employere  for 
excess  Insurance  costs  11  their  disabled  vet- 
eran employees  suffer  on-the-job  accidents. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  wlU  give  this 
Resoltulon  your  most  serious  attention. 

VFW  leadership  can— and  does — make  the 
difference.  Your  leadership  in  supporting  ef- 
forts to  more  effectively  rehabUltate  and 
train  disabled  veterans  through  VA  hospi- 
tals is  a  tribute  to  your  RehabUltatlon  Com- 
mission and  ita  dedicated  Director.  Norman 
Jones,  who  represents  VFW  on  our  Executive 

Committee.  ..  ^w  * 

As  a  veteran,  and  a  disabled  one  at  that 
It  gives  me  personal  pleasin-e  and  satisfaction 
to  present  to  the  Conunander- in-Chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  the  foUowlng 
award  which  reads 

"The  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  Salutes  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Stotes 
on  Its  Seventieth  Anniversary  and  Expresses 
Appreciation  for  its : 

Seventy  Years  of  Concern  for  and  Active 
Support  of  Rehabilitation  and  Employment 
of  Disabled  Veterans. 

Active  and  devoted  participation  In  the 
programs  of  the  President's  Committee  and 
Governors'  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped: 

Outstanding  Awards  and  Public  Informa- 
tion Programs  which  have  greaUy  advanced 
the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  Amer- 
ica's handicapped; 

Continuing  cooperation  In  support  of  the 
President's  Committee's  goal  of  full  oppor- 
tunity for  every  handicapped  American. 


BILLBOARD  REMOVAL 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  effective  one-man 
lobbies  at  work  In  Washington  today  is 
Douglas  T.  Snarr,  the  young  and  aggres- 
sive Utah  billboard  owner  who  is  trying 
to  make  Congress  show  that  it  meant 
what  it  said  when  it  passed  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965  and  decreed 
that  biUboards  should  be  removed  from 
rural  sections  of  the  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary highway  systems. 

As  we  all  know,  the  1965  act  has  never 
been  implemented;  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy has  never  come  up  with  regu- 
lations that  are  eitlier  workable  or  with- 
in budget  limits.  ^.  ,.  . 
But  Doug  Snarr  has  a  plan  which  is 
both  practical  and  workable.  It  would  not 
cost  much,  would  cut  quickly  through  the 
redtape.  and  would  bring  results  within  a 
relatively  short  time  after  It  was  put  Into 
effect.  I  was  sold  on  the  Snarr  plan  as 
soon  as  It  was  explained  to  me,  and  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  the  Senate  has  now 
passed  to  put  it  into  effect.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  taken  no  action,  al- 
though it  has  had  the  bill  for  more  than 
9  months. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  Colman 
McCarthy  has  written  an  excellent  col- 
umn on  Doug  Snarr  and  his  plan.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  commend  it  particular!  *o 
our  colleagues  in  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Billboards  and  Bte  Polltjtiow 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Douglas   T.    Snarr.    36.    a   Utah    bUlboard 

owner,  supporter  of  Goldwater  In  1964  and 

Richard  Nixon  In   1968,   a  former  Mormon 
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missionary  in  Ireland.  Is  currently  a  one-man 
lobby  to  ge'.  the  government  to  obey  Its  own 
law  He  realizes  that  may  be  asking  a  lot,  but 
the  law  he  wants  obeyed  Is  the  1965  Highway 
Beautincatlon  Act.  "It  Involves  pollution  and 
saving  the  earth,"  says  Snarr,  "and  U  the 
public  can't  get  action  on  that  Issue  now.  It 
never  will  " 

The  1965  act  ordered  all  blUboards  re- 
moved bv  July  1.  1970  from  rural  sections  of 
'.he  interstate  and  primary  highway  systems. 
This  involved  some  800.000  signs  bordering 
235  000  miles  of  roadway:  the  billboards  are 
stlU  up— despite  Its  illegality— and  have  a 
fair  chance  of  staying  up.  Because  this  Issue 
comes  when  the  public  is  highly  sensitive  to 
saving  the  environment  and  rural  billboards 
are  clearly  anti-environment,  the  dispute  is 
in  mar>y  wavs  a  test  case. 

Three  sides  are  feverishly  at  work:  Snarr, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  moves  of  each  are  pan  of  a  rising  curve 
of  activity  that  remains  calm  until  questions 
of  law  and  money  are  raised. 

Douglas  Snarr  wants  the  billboards  down 
for  two  reasons.  First,  he  has  a  simple  faith 
in  the  law.  born  from  his  big  sky.  open- 
countrv  heritage  of  the  west.  The  second 
reason 'is  dollars.  The  Highway  Beaut  Iflcatlon 
Act  provided  Just  compensation  to  sign  own- 
ers for  their  potentially  Illegal  signs.  This 
would  pay  back  the  bUl  board  owners  for 
money  they  Invested  In  good  faith  before  the 
law  became  pro-beauty.  "For  me,"  says 
Snarr,  "with  1300  signs  in  13  sUtes.  this 
means  an  original  Investment  of  $3  million. 
I  dont  want  every  last  cent  of  that  back.  I 
only  want  a  fair  settlement  so  I  can  start 
another  business." 

Three  years  ago,  Snarr,  on  seeing  the  gov- 
ernment's fumbling  and  often  do-nothing 
efforts  regarding  billboard  removal,  devised  a 
plan.  Basically.  It  was  a  lost-cost,  speedy, 
non-red-tape  approach  by  which  the  signs 
would  be  removed  company  by  company  by 
the  owners  themselves,  erpense  free.  In  turn, 
each  woiUd  be  paid  by  the  federal  and  state 
govermnenU,  In  75  and  36  per  cent  shares. 
Previously,  the  states.  In  partnership  with 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Roads,  were  empowered  to 
remove  the  signs— one  by  one,  week  by  week, 
century  by  century.  Since  five  years  have 
passed  without  the  first  sign's  getting  the 
ax,  only  light  year  numbers  are  accxirate  in 
guessing  when  sign  800,000  would  come 
down. 

Snarr,  vrtth  Utah  officials  won  over  to  hU 
plan  two  years  ago,  came  to  Washington. 
After  37  trips  back  and  forth — and  with  Ills 
wife  and  children  now  holed  up  In  a  one- 
room  apartment  with  sleeping  bags — Snarr 
has  had  the  ear  of  Transportation  Secretary 
John  Volpe.  Surprisingly.  Volpe,  once  viewed 
as  a  lay-on-the-asphalt  man,  la  now  actively 
working  for  highway  environment  and  has 
endorsed  the  Snarr  plan. 

In  an  unusual  move,  Volpe  recently  sent 
his  department's  general  counsel — James 
Washington  Jr.,  a  former  dean  of  Howard 
University  law  school — to  interview  billboard 
owners  in  several  Western  states.  He  discov- 
ered that  the  smaller  firms  were  sinking  fast. 
Even  worse,  the  beautlficatlon  act  mocked 
Its  original  Intention,  because  now  the  bill- 
boards were  often  unable  to  be  either  re- 
moved or  maintained:  so  they  rotted,  peeled, 
swayed  and  they  made  the  eye  sorer  than 
ever. 

Washington  discovered  other  curious  facts. 
First,  contrasted  with  the  small  owners — 
who  were  now  technically  in  an  Ulegal  busi- 
ness and  thus  could  get  no  financing  from 
banks — the  large  companies  were  often  doing 
better  than  ever.  They  could  afford  to  buy 
up  the  signs  and  sign  leases  of  ailing  sm^ 
firms,  gambling  that  aince  the  law  was  not 
enforced  for  the  previous  five  years,  it  would 
not  be  suddenly  enforced  now.  Second,  the 
large  companies  leased  land  (or  future  sigiu 
where  the  highways  were  yet  to  be  built. 


Finally,  and  most  frightening  to  many  who 
value  scenery,  the  large  companies  erected 
signs  661  feet  off  the  highway.  That  distance 
was  chosen  because  the  1966  act  forbids 
signs  up  to  660  feet.  "Obeying"  the  law,  the 
companies  went  a  foot  beyond,  building 
jumbo  billboards  foxir  times  the  normal  size, 
making  them  visible  without  binoculars 
which  the  companies  shrewdly  realized  most 
motorists  wouldn't  use  as  they  whizzed  by. 
With  this  Information  from  his  general 
counsel,  plus  advice  from  Snarr.  Volpe  is 
now  vigorously  pushing  an  amendment  to 
the  beautlficatlon  act.  With  money  from  the 
highway  trust  fund— $50  million  annually— 
the  Volpe  amendment  would  allow  the  bill- 
board companies  to  move  their  signs  within 
six  years,  fairly  paid.  The  Jumbo  boards  be- 
yond 660  feet  would  also  be  ouUawed,  as 
well  as  the  existing  ones.  Thus,  Volpe  is  after 
a  total  clean-up. 

The  largest  of  the  billboard  companies  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  describes 
as  visual  polluters  and  resistant  to  the  Volpe 
amendment  Is  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  which  owns  38.000  signs 
through  Its  subsidiary  National  Advertising 
Co  3M  markets  such  Items  as  scotch  tape, 
cameras,  recorders  and  a  powerful  refiectlve 
fabric,  ScotchUte— used  on  nearly  all  of  the 
800  000  Ulegal  signs.  Last  April  the  boa™ 
chairman  of  3M,  Bert  Cross,  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Nixon  admlnlstraUon's  Na- 
tional Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council, 
a  group  meant  to  advise  the  government  on 
how  indxistry  can  obey  the  law  and  Improve 
the  environment. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  bUlboard  section 
of  the  beauttflcatlon  act,  3M  proposes  what 
it  calls  the  "federal  scenic  area  law"  that 
"would  permit  a  reasonable  number  of  rural 
signs  to  survive."  A  3M  spokesman,  in  dis- 
cussing his  company's  position,  stated  that 
billboards  were  actually  good  for  the  coun- 
try "Let's  say  you  get  rid  of  all  these  signs," 
said  John  J.  Verstraete.  "What  do  you  do 
about  informing  and  Instructing  the  pubUc? 
Ninety  per  cent  of  our  signs  are  a  direct  aid 
to  the  motorist  while  he  Is  a  motorist.  How 
Is  a  guy  going  to  find  out  where  he  can  get 
a  tire  fixed,  where  he  can  get  gas.  where  he 
can  sleep  for  the  night?  You  take  those  bill- 
boards down  and  he  won't  know  where  he's 
at  .  .  .  It's  a  safety  hazard  not  to  have  bill- 
boards." 

Staff  men  to  Secretary  Volpe  know  they 
are  in  a  battle  vrtth  3M,  a  powerful  com- 
pany. "Their  prt^xjsal,"  said  a  Volpe  aide, 
•doesn't  solve  the  problem.  It's  a  cosmeUc 
tampering  that  will  leave  signs  on  the  high- 
way." Another  DOT  official  added:  "I'm  not 
accusing  3M  of  anything,  but  let's  Just  say 
that  in  this  matter  their  tiands  don't  seem 
to  be  clean." 

An  early  ally  in  the  fight  to  obey  the  beau- 
tlficaUoa  law  was  Sen.  Frank  Moss  of  Utah. 
Much  of  what  the  DOT  U  proposing  was 
originally  In  the  Moss  bUl  that  asked  for 
quick  billboard  removal  and  compensation. 
Sen.  Moss  has  also  seen  the  lobbying  efforts 
of  3M.  "They  have  used  every  sort  of  device 
to  delay.  It's  economic  with  them,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  profit." 

None  of  the  three  sides  in  this  dispute — 
nor  the  fourth  side,  the  pubUc— has  any  Idea 
of  its  eventtial  outcome.  As  usual,  legislation 
is  needed,  plus  money.  Crucial  to  a  decision 
Is  the  House  subcommittee  on  roads,  chaired 
by  Rep.  John  C.  Kluczynakl.  It  meets  in 
mid-September  to  write  a  law. 

WhUe  the  politicians  listen  to  lobbylats, 
argue  among  themselves  and  mosey  to  a  de- 
cision, a  few  scenery-loving  citizens  are  en- 
forcing the  law  in  their  own  way.  In  Fort 
Colllna,  Colo.,  where  purple-hazed  foothills 
rise  Into  the  distant  Rockies  eight  bUlboards 
were  found  flattened  one  morning.  Douglas 
Snarr  didn't  saw  them  down  because  he  was 
m  Washington.  But  It  was  likely  some  citi- 
zens who  agree  with  him.  The  trouble  U, 
they  are  a  Utile  leas  patient  than  he.  THey 


can't  wait  to  see  the  far  country  again  with 
nothing  In  the  way  but  antelope  and  deer. 


4-H  CLUB  WORK  IN  HAWAH 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  during  this 
week.  August  17  through  August  22,  the 
University  of  Hawaii  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  is  holding  on  its  campus  the 
30th  Annual  4-H  State  Conference,  called 
the  Ahaoleo— Get  Together. 

On  this  occasion.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Hawaii's  4-H  clubs  and  to  commend  the 
4-H  State  leader.  Mr.  James  Shigeta.  and 
his  staff  for  the  excellent  work  they  have 

Because  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
4-H  clubs,  their  constructive  youth  pro- 
gram, their  significant  contribution  to 
the  development  of  citizenship  and  to  the 
agricultural  economy,  the  story  of  Hawaii 
4-H  clubs  deserves  recognition. 

The  first  4-H  club  began  in  Haiku, 
Maui,  in  1918  as  a  club  to  raise  prize 
pigs.  It  had  31  members.  This  was  only  4 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act — 1914 — which  authorized  the 
Federal  Cooperative  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  to  work  with  the  State  land- 
grant  colleges  and  imiversities,  and  un- 
der which  4-H  clubs  were  organized  on 
the  continental  United  States.  This  was 
during  World  War  I.  when  the  Nation 
adopted  the  slogan,  "Food  Will  Win  the 
War."  encouraging  people  to  produce 
more  food— to  produce  "two  blades  of 
grass  when  one  grew." 

Although  the  then  territory  of  Hawaii 
was  not  included  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  agricultural  research  and  extension 
work  was  nevertheless  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  ABricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  Hawai.  This  included  the  organization 
of  4-H  clubs  on  the  islands.  The  first 
Haiku  4-H  club  was  organized  by  the 
late  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Krauss,  then  a  staff 
member  of  the  Federal  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  subsequently  professor  of  agri- 
culture and  director  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Hawaii. 
Another  pioneer  was  Miss  Mabel 
Greene,  also  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Experiment  Station,  who  was  placed  in 
charge  of  4-H  club  work  In  1923  for  the 
then  teiTitory  of  Hawaii.  By  1925,  4-H 
was  a  going  club  program  on  Oahu,  Maui, 
and  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii;  it  was  ex- 
tended to  ICauai  in  1926. 

In  1928,  at  the  request  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  territory  of  Hawaii,  Congress 
amended  the  Smith-Lever  Act  to  include 
Hawaii  as  a  full-fledged  participant  In 
the  Federal  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, a  cooperative  program  with  the 
State's  land-grant  university.  Upon  the 
enactment  of  the  amendment.  Dr.  David 
L.  Crawford,  then  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  inaugurated  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1928,  the  Federal  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  as  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versity's program. 

Soon  thereafter.  Dr.  WUllam  A.  Lloyd. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  for  the  then  11  Western 
States,  arrived  in  Hawaii  to  help  organize 
its  new  AflTlcultural  Extension  Service. 
The  Hawaii  4-H  Club  la  now  in  its  42d 
year  of  existence. 

County  extension  agents  and  home 
demonstration    agents    organized    4-H 
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Clubs  ttiroughout  rural  Hawaii  with  local 
community  leaders  in  charge.  Clubs  held 
meetings  once  or  twice  a  month,  carry- 
ing out  farm  projects  in  poultry  raising, 
home  gardening,  and  home  orcharding, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  county  agents, 
and  home  demonstration  projects  in  food 
preparation  and  clothing,  under  the 
guidance  of  home  agents. 

From  the  modest  beginning  of  31  mem- 
bers and  one  simple  pig-raising  project, 
the  4-H  Clubs  have  expanded  dramat- 
ically in  projects  and  membership.  To- 
day, about  14,000  members  are  either 
enrolled  or  participating  in  about  35 
different  projects.  They  are  engaged  in 
a  number  of  constructive  urban  as  well 
as  rural  endeavors.  Boys  study  livestock, 
community  beautification.  soU  conserva- 
tion, career  exploration,  among  other 
projects.  Girls  learn  to  bake  pies,  to  sew 
their  own  dresses,  to  groom  themselves, 
and  to  prepare  nutritious  and  well-bal- 
anced meals,  among  otlier  projects. 

Though  the  traditional  role  of  4-H 
relating  to  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics in  rural  areas  is  still  important, 
in  recent  years  4-H  has  kept  pace  with 
changing  needs  and  demands  by  entering 
into  urban  areas.  It  now  gives  out-of- 
school  experience  to  city  youths  in  auto- 
mobile repairs,  electricity,  planting  trees, 
and  so  forth.  The  real-life  focus  of  4-H 
programs  is  fitting  the  needs  of  urban 
youngsters.  ,     ^     ,w. 

Again,  the  4-H  program  is  flexible 
enough  to  allow  ijarticip>ation  in  inter- 
national experiences.  For  the  past  20 
years,  Hawaii's  4-H  clubs  have  cooper- 
ated with  the  International  farm  youth 
exchange  program  of  the  National  4-H 
Club  Foundation,  receiving  mainland 
U.S.  trainees  who  are  en  route  to  Asia, 
as  well  as  Asian  trainees  who  are  en  route 
to  the  United  States.  This  is  an  exchange 
and  training  program  which  offers  an 
opportunity  to  yoimg  farmers  and  home- 
makers— 20  to  30  years  of  age— to  go  to 
a  foreign  covmtiy  for  a  period  of  3  to 
6  months,  to  live  and  work  in  rural  youth 
programs. 

Under  this  exchange  program.  Hawaii 
has  sent  six  IFYE  delegates  to  England, 
Mexico,  Nepal,  Turkey,  Japan,  and  India. 
The  Hawaii  4-H  has  given  assistance  to 
the  4-H  teen  caravan  program  sponsored 
by  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation  in 
behalf  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  the  State  land-grant  univer- 
sities, and  has  participated  In  two  cara- 
vans— one  to  Japan  and  the  other  to 
Spain.  This  is  a  summer  exchange  pro- 
gram for  older  4-H  Club  members— 17 
to  20  years  of  age— to  go  to  a  foreign 
country  and  live  In  the  homes  of  counter- 
part 4-H  members. 

Hawaii  has  been  exchanging  4-H 
members  with  the  British  Colimabia  4-H 
department  for  the  past  3  years. 

To  date.  173  delegates  attended  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Congress  In  Chicago;  81  dele- 
gates, the  National  4-H  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  five  delegates,  the  4-H 
Leaders  Citizenship  Training  Forum  at 
the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation. 
Washington.  D.C.;  59  volunteer  leaders, 
the  Western  Regional  4-H  Leader  Forum 
which  Is  held  on  a  rotation  basis  among 
the  13  Western  States,  and  two  delegates 
representing  the  United  States  attended 


the  Canadian  National  4-H  Club  Week, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

At  the  annual  Hawaii  State  4-H 
Conference— Ahaolelo — delegates  from 
American  Samoa  and  Guam  have  at- 
tended in  the  past.  At  my  request,  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  two  delegates, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  from  Okinawa  attended 
the  conference.  The  Department  of  the 
Aimy  and  the  University  of  Hawaii  4-H 
department  fully  cooperated  to  bring  the 
two  4-H  youngsters  from  distant 
Okinawa. 

The  4-H  remains  today  a  means  and  a 
process  by  which  the  character  of  youth 
Is  strengthened  through  habits  of  thrift, 
self-reliance,  self-help,  Industry,  and  co- 
operation. Through  guidance,  demon- 
strations, and  public  speaking,  leader- 
ship is  stressed  and  good  citizenship  Is 
taught.  Through  projects,  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibUity  and  a  desire  for  achievement 
are  encouraged. 

The  4-H  challenge  is,  "To  Make  the 
Best  Better."  The  four  H's,  incidentally, 
stand  for  "head"  for  clear  thinking, 
"heart"  for  greater  loyalty,  "hands"  for 
larger  service,  and  "health"  for  better 
living  for  the  club,  community,  and  coim- 
try. 

This  is  the  story  of  Hawaii  4-H  club 
work  which  tells  briefly  the  vital  role  the 
4-H  is  playing  in  building  our  young 
boys  and  girls  Into  useful  and  respon- 
sible citizens,  as  well  as  In  getting  them 
actively  involved  in  meaningful  inter- 
national relationships.  At  a  time  when  a 
tiny  minority  of  errant  youths  occupy 
the  spotlight  it  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary to  pay  tribute  to  the  millions  of 
American  young  men  and  women  who 
arc  busily  engaged  in  the  constructive  en- 
deavors of  the  4-H  clubs. 


FUNDS  TO  ACT  NOW  ON  POLLUTION 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  In  his  re- 
cent message  to  Congress,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  warned: 

We  face  the  prospect  of  ecological  disaster. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 
There  are  still  Urge  gaps  in  our  environ- 
mental knowledge,  but  a  great  deal  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  can  be  Identified.  Much 
of  this  already  has  begun,  and  much  more 
can  be  started  quickly  If  we  act  now. 

I  agree  both  with  the  expression  of  ur- 
gency and  with  the  call  to  action. 

The  President  made  these  comments 
in  cormection  with  the  first  aimual  re- 
port of  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
QuaUty  and  went  on  to  urge  congres- 
sional action  on  a  series  of  legislative 
recommendations. 

Congress  is  considering  those  pro- 
posals, and  will  act  on  those  It  thinks 
valuable  in  the  fight  against  pollution. 

But  I  was  disappointed  to  find  no 
recommendation  dealing  with  one  anti- 
pollution measure  already  on  the  hooks, 
a  measure  which  if  enforced  could  en- 
able the  administration  to  act  with  the 
urgency  the  President  asks  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  Congress. 

I  refer  to  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899. 

The  act  establishes  criminal  penalties 
for  dumping  waste  into  navigable  waters 
without  a  permit  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 


When  written  It  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent sediment  from  clogging  up  ship 
channels. 

However,  the  language  of  the  act  is 
weU  suited  to  the  fight  against  pollution. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administraUon 
has  on  a  few  occasions  used  the  act  to 
move  against  polluters,  most  recently  in 
connection  with  reports  of  mercury 
pollution..  .   «  w 

Yet  corps  officials  told  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Energy.  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Environment,  that  the  present 
budget  contained  no  fimds  to  enforce 
this  act  as  an  effective  antipollution 
weapon  and  that  no  funds  woiild  be  re- 
quested until  next  fiscal  year. 

Apparently,  the  main  reason  the  corps 
was  not  asking  enforcement  funds  was 
budgetary  restraints. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  clear  example 
of  what  many  of  us  mean  when  we  say 
our  spending  priorities  are  out  of  whack. 

The  administration  warns  of  a  dire  en- 
vironmental crisis  and  warns  that  we 
must  act  quickly  if  we  are  to  avoid  dis- 

aster. 

Yet  when  It  comes  to  providing  fimds 
to  enforce  a  law  which  could  stop  pres- 
ent and  prevent  future  poisoning  of  our 
waters,  the  administration  begs  off  until 

next  year. 

How  does  that  poslUon  square  with  the 
urgent  call  to  action? 

Following  our  hearings,  the  corps  said 
it  could  use  $4  million  to  begin  full-scale 
enforcement  of  the  act  this  year. 

I  have  written  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Ellendeh)  ,  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
PubUc  Works,  urging  the  inclusion  of  $4 
million  for  this  purpose  in  the  pubUc 
works  appropriations  bill  now  before  his 
subcommittee. 

I  hope  for  and  seek  the  support  of  the 
administration  in  this  request. 

If  Congress  provides  the  money  and 
the  administration  spends  it,  then  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  Indeed 
moved  with  a  sense  of  urgency  against 
pollution. 

If  we  do  not.  we  can  only  expect  re- 
newed criticism  from  those  who  point  to 
the  gap  between  the  rhetoric  of  the  Na- 
tions  leaders  and  the  reality  of  their 
actions. 


THE  CHICAGO  MARKET 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  volume  34 
of  Markets  of  America.  Mr.  Louis  Gold- 
blatt  president  of  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc., 
has  written  an  article  detailing  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  Chicago  and  the  qual- 
ities that  make  Chicago  a  unique  and 
vibrant  city.  ^      ^.    , 

Mr.  Goldblatt  has  participated  actively 
in  the  life  of  the  city  for  many  years  and 
Is  a  noted  philanthr(*lst  In  Chicago. 

I  think  this  profile  of  Chicago  is  of 
general  interest  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d. 
as  follows : 

MACKXUI/— AND   CHICAGO    LOEB   IT   BSAIXT    IS 

(By  Louis  OoldblaU) 
Mackerel  must  swim  oon^antly  to  stay 
alive.  If  they  stop  swimming  they  sink  to 
the  bottom  and  die.  That  Is  •  f«ct  ...  not  a 
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statistical  fact,  but  one  way  of  telUng  you 
abou:  the  Chicago  market. 

The  statistically  based  facts  arfr— as  you  d 
expect  them  to  be,  outstanding  .  .  .  extraor- 
dinary. AftCT  all.  It  Is  Chicago  .  .  .  and  Chi- 
cago dldnt  "Jtist  happen".  I  leave  statistics 
to  later,  and  at  all  wUl  hopefully  offer  both 
the  ones  you  dldnt  expect  even  for  Chi- 
cago .  .  .  and  those  to  update  Its  spectacular 
market  image. 

CHICAGO    IS   "different" 

I  want  to  measure  Chicago's  character  for 
you.  Its  real  differences  from  other  great 
clUes  as  a  greater  market.  Firstly.  Us  a  city 
with  an  economy  that  Is  healthy,  wealthy 
and  wUe  because  ...  of  Its  work  force  of 
about  four  million  people  there  Is  no  one 
particular  industry  or  business  that  controls 
Its  economy. 

Thirty  percent  are  employed  In  manufac- 
turing; about  eighteen  percent  In  wholesale 
and  retail  trade:  thlrty-flve  percent  In  serv- 
ices .  .  .  and  the  remainder  in  a  wide  variety 
including  government.  That  Is  sensible  and 
amounts  to  a  claim  to  fame  that  the  other 
••adverUsers"  cant  make  .  .  .  like  New  York. 
Detroit,  or  Los  Angeles.  

What  is  there  really  about  the  8.000.000 
people  of  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area  .  .  . 
that  has  built  a  city  Ideal  for  manufacturing 
and  business  locations,  better  servicing  the 
created  demand  for  goods  .  .  .  not  to  omit 
economical  distribution  ...  all  under  most 
favorable  operational  conditions?  After  all, 
you  advertisers  and  manufacturers  Just  as 
we.  tap  a  -people-market"  too  In  seeking 
to  increase  product  sales. 

The  answer  Is  "growth"  .  .  .  and  growth 
steins  from  a  natural  power  that  forms  with- 
in some  men  Uke  a  tornado.  Chicago  has 
more  than  Its  fair  share  of  those  men.  They 
are  more  than  Just  mackerel:  merely  exist- 
ing is  never  their  concern  .  .  .  it's  empire 
building!  The  abundance  of  such  extra- 
endowed  men  that  continuously  reseed  the 
markets  for  growth  of  their  "piece"  of  the 
trading  area,  provided  a  thrust  so  great  as 
to  force  a  main  stream  .  .  .  and  so  much  of 
the  rest  is  caught  up  In  that  main  stream. 

AWAXX   AND   ACCRESSnrZ 

What  about  those  who  cannot  be  empire 
builders:  are  they  different  too?  In  an  Im- 
portant way  they  are. 

It  has  been  said  that  Chicago  is  a  city  of 
villages;  that  it  therefore  has  not  one  heart, 
but  many.  Cleariy.  this  compounds  civic  In- 
terest, and  clarifies  the  affairs  of  a  man  and 
his  family.  Often  his  neighborhood  Is  of 
clannish  natlonaUty  and  a  pillar  of  religious 
strength,  providing  contentment  that  grows 
from  this  and  the  preservation  of  his  culture. 
(The  tendency  of  people  to  cluster  with 
others  of  their  own  background  holds  true 
In  the  suburbs  too.)  It's  a  form  of  security  . . . 
and  has  a  way  of  heightening  his  interest  In 
a  new  plant,  or  In  his  Industry  rising  toward 
Number  One  output.  He  seems  more  "aware" 
of  his  Chicago  business  community,  and  Is 
more  aggressive  too. 

We  have  the  best  of  what  U  big  (Chicago) ; 
and  the  best  of  every  part  (the  neighbor- 
hood and  community)  .  .  .  and  everything 
grows  together.  It's  both  ...  a  breed  that 
grows  out  here  and  builds  a  city,  and  a  city 
that  makes  a  breed  grow. 

I/efs  look  at  growth  .  .  .  signs  of  Increas- 
ing product  sales.  In  almost  every  one  of  the 
neighborhoods,  and  certainly  In  every  sub- 
urb, there  are  many  manufacturing  plants, 
shopping  centers  and  other  evidences  of  a 
great,  vital  and  expanding  market.  Despite 
the  remarkable  growth  of  the  suburb  areas, 
Chicago's  largest  and  most  famotu  shopping 
market  still  Is  the  Loop  ...  a  thlrty-flve 
block  area  containing  the  city's  biggest  stores 
and  many  of  Its  most  important  business*. 
CLusm  or  osPAaTMENT  aroaxs 

On  just  one  street  .  .  .  that  great  street, 
State  Street  .  .  within  only  6  blocks,  the 
aggregated  major  department  stores  repre- 


sented (Carson's,  Field's,  Ooldblatt's,  Sears, 
Ward's,  Wleboldt's),  create  the  world's  most 
concentrated  shopping  area.  Your  product 
growth  in  sales  .  . .  the  expanding  market .  .  . 
lies  not  only  In  the  powerful  new  develop- 
ments and  trends  "Inside"  and  "at  the 
edges",  but  you  readily  see  the  retention  and 
flourishing.  In  fact,  of  the  core  Itself.  That's 
not  a  transfer  for  growth.  It's  a  two-fold  ex- 
pansion of  growth 

SWEEPING  UBBAN  PROGRAM 

This  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  redevelop- 
ment where  no  less  than  27,000  buildings 
were  leveled  In  Chicago  In  what  was  the 
nation's  most  sweeping  urban  redevelopment 
program.  No  sooner  had  the  old  buildings 
toppled  when  the  new  arose  to  replace 
them:  Carl  Sandburg  Village  to  the  North: 
Hyde  Park — Kenwood  to  the  South;  Chi- 
cago Circle  campus  on  the  near  west  side. 
There  Is  a  unique  vitality  to  such  growth 
and  It  carries  promises  of  great  rewards  .  .  . 
greater  markets.  Pine  new  high  rise  apart- 
ment buildings  sprang  up  all  along  the  lake 
front  .  .  .  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Sheridan  Road, 
and  Marine  Drive.  There  was  new  construc- 
tion throughout  the  near  North  Side,  and  In 
Old  Town,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
city. 

Any  great  city  has  a  right  to  build  some- 
thing special,  but  only  Chicago  emits  a 
whole  volley:  Marina  City,  the  John  Han- 
cock, the  60  story  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing costing  $94,000,000,  the  35  story  Equit- 
able Building,  Inland  Steel's  all  steel  head- 
quarters, the  »87.000,000  Civic  Center,  and 
the  almost  finished  30  story  Time  and  Life 
Building.  For  half  a  mile  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Chicago  River  Is  arising  a  series  of 
four  22  story  office  buildings,  part  of  the 
$100,000,000  Gateway  Center. 

Then  there  are  the  new  networks  of  ex- 
pressways, built  to  link  the  burgeoning  sub- 
urbs with  the  central  city — Edens  and  the 
Kennedy  to  the  north  and  northwest;  the 
Elsenhower  to  the  west;  the  Dan  Ryan  to 
the  south.  All  thU  on  top  of  having  built 
one  of  the  world's  longest  bridge  approaches, 
the  Calumet  Skyway  that  speeds  traffic  over 
congested  industrial  areas. 

MEANING    OF    CHANCES 

Expansion — redevelopment — construction — 
and  some  of  the  finest  transportation  In  the 
country  and  Indeed  the  world! 

Alright,  so  the  last  15  years  produced  meta- 
morphlc  changes  In  Chicago  .  .  .  what  have 
all  those  changes  produced  In  terms  of 
sUengthenlng  the  market  place? 

Chicago  Is  Number  One  In  steel  produc- 
tion (we  wrested  the  title  from  Pltttsburgh 
a  few  years  ago).  Number  One  as  an  airline 
and  transportation  center,  Number  One  In 
manufacturing  radios  and  television  sets. 
Number  One  In  meat  product  manufactur- 
ing. Number  One  In  the  manufacture  of 
household  appliances  (from  percolators  to 
refrigerators),  for  decades  Number  One  In 
mall  order  business  (accounting  for  93%  of 
all  the  mall  order  business  In  the  nation). 
Number  One  In  export  trade  selling  more 
goods  to  foreign  countries  than  any  other 
city  m  the  United  States. 

IMPORTANT    FIRST 

It  exports  by  air,  and  from  "the  fourth 
seacoast"  .  .  .  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  .  .  . 
(four-fifths  of  a  billion  dollars  of  manufac- 
tured goods  a  year) .  Number  One  In  candy 
manufacturing.  Number  One  in  Industrial 
machinery  manufacturing,  metal  products 
manufacturing,  tool  and  die  making,  musical 
Instruments.  In  commercial  printing  (from 
bubble  gum  wrappers  to  encyclopaedias,  tele- 
phone directories.  Life.  Time.  The  New 
Yorker  .  . .  with  1 100  printers  in  the  city  and 
2200  printers  in  the  suburbs) ,  furniture  mar- 
keting, business  form  production,  athletic 
goods,  plasties,  railroad  equipment,  lighting 
devlcee.  telephaaes.  soap.  Diesel  engines, 
wire  products,  lamp  shades,  office  ma- 
chines .  .  .  and  I  could  go  on  and  on.  aware 


that  Chicago  may  well  be  second  In  some 
respects,  but  this  youngest  of  the  world's 
ten  biggest  cities  has  so  many  important 
Firsts  that  It  can  take  justifiable  pride  In 
Itself,  and  especially  In  Its  hopes  and  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 

I  like  to  tlilnk  of  all  these  firsts  as  adding 
up  to  a  lush  and  natural  setting  for  all  who 
seek  to  do  business  here.  Notice  that  we're 
first  In  so  many  different  areas. 

A  greater  market  must  produce  greater 
wealth. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  New  York  suburb 
of  Scarsdale  In  Westchester  County  ranked 
as  the  nation's  wealthiest  community  with 
an  average  annual  family  income  of  $29,276. 

OPXTLEHCZ 

This  past  year,  at  least  three  Chicago  sub- 
urbs exceeded  that  figure.  Kennllworth  leads 
with  a  median  family  Income  of  $35,866.  Bar- 
rtngton  ranked  second  with  Its  $32,700.  Floss- 
moor  ranked  third  with  Its  $30,693.  Three 
other  suburbs  (Wlnnetka.  Glencoe.  Olympla 
Fields)  had  median  family  Incomes  above 
$25,000  a  year.  In  fact,  the  median  family 
Income  for  the  ten  leading  suburbs  Is  reck- 
oned at  $26,000. 

Similarly.  In  no  fewer  than  6  suburbs 
(Kennllworth.  Barrlngton  Hills.  Flossmoor. 
Wlnnetka,  Olympla  Fields,  and  Lake  Forest) 
the  median  value  of  a  home  was  above  S50.- 
000.  In  6  others,  the  median  value  of  a  home 
was  between  $40,000  and  $49,000.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  of  course.  It's  the  City  of  Chicago 
that  makes  the  suburbs  great.  It  Is  where 
most  suburbanites  earn  the  money  that 
helps  them  achieve  those  remarkable  median 
family  Incomes  and  pay  for  the  expensive 
homes.  Nor  Is  the  wealth  confined  to  the 
suburbs  .  .  .  what  with  areas  In  Chicago 
like  the  near  north  (Gold  Coast)  where  the 
median  family  income  Is  reckoned  at  $27,- 
960 — topped  by  only  the  three  leading 
suburbs. 

AIR   CENTER 

Suburbanites  accounting  for  many  of  the 
more  than  30  million  airline  passengers  who 
passed  through  O'Hare  International  Airport 
this  past  year — helped  make  Chicago  the 
undisputed  air  center  of  the  world.  Imagine, 
a  plane  lands  or  takes  off  every  47  seconds 
on  the  average,  around  the  clock,  day  and 
night,  spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter.  No 
other  airport  In  the  world  even  comes  close. 

Let's  get  back  to  mackerel.  Mackerel  eat 
almost  every  kind  of  small  fish  and  will  even 
sometimes  eat  a  smaller  mackerel.  They  glide 
through  the  water  like  torpedos  and  they 
swim  together  In  schools.  Schools  break  up 
at  night  and  come  together  when  It  Is  day- 
light .  .  .  always  moving  lest  they  die.  The 
habits  of  a  species!  I  wonder  ...  do  we 
Chlcagoans  have  the  right  to  call  ourselves 
a  species?  (I  would  hate  to  think  of  us  eat- 
ing our  own  kind,  of  course  .  .  .  but  the 
pace,  the  competition  of  a  fast  track  keeps 
us  Improving  and  "off  the  bottom".)  Look 
at  all  that's  happened  where  we  live  and 
work  ...  It  can't  all  be  luck.  If  we  are  dif- 
ferent I  leave  It  to  the  social  technicians 
to  really  find  out  why. 

I  do  know,  however,  of  the  unbelievable 
saga  of  brothers  who  founded  and  forged  a 
business  that  grew  to  giant  proportions  and 
who  began  with  only  three  assets.  They  had 
each  other,  $500,  and  the  people  of  this  city. 

ntOM  ACORN  AND  TRREE  ASSETS 

The  Incredulous  part  of  the  story,  the 
Goldblatt's  story.  Is  the  support  of  employ- 
ees who  rallied  to  every  new  location  and 
with  every  administrative  expansion,  as 
though  part  of  the  family  Itself  with  deep 
and  rare  ownership  Interest.  Presumedly 
there  are  such  people  everywhere,  but  I  can't 
help  believe  that  the  number  of  them,  within 
the  total  that  came  with  us.  Is  so  high  .  .  . 
they  are  Indeed  our  greatest  asset.  No  other 
single  factor  so  assuredly  Is  responsible  for 
our  growth  .  .  .  and  the  relative  swiftness 
with  which  It  came. 
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We  believe  Chicago  and  its  people  are  dif- 
ferent. In  a  sense,  our  company  has  proven  it. 
The  golden  tales  of  success  and  fortune  in 
America  that  reached  us  from  a  foreign  land 
long  ago  lauded  Chicago  as  the  land  within 
a  land  of  opportunity  .  .  .  the  tug  at  the 
boot-strap  and  the  American  dream.  The 
memories  of  success  tucked  within  the  pages 
of  my  mind  ...  are  memories  of  people. 

You  readers  who  seek  markets,  locations, 
and  create  demands,  who  collectively  spend 
about  twenty  billion  dollars  annually  In  ad- 
vertising (In  all  media)  .  .  .  think  warmly 
of  Chicago  and  Its  total  facets  tor  living.  It 
Is  not  only  a  place  to  work : 

By  any  yardstick,  Chicago  could  boast  the 
greatest  concentration  of  educational  facili- 
ties In  the  country.  It  has  more  fine  colleges 
and  universities  than  you  find  elsewhere. 
There  are  such  Institutions  as  Northwestern 
University  (both  In  Evanston  and  Chicago), 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  a  host  of  smaller  colleges  and 
Junior  Colleges,  along  with  such  specialized 
Institutions  as  medical,  dental,  business,  and 
law  schools. 

FOREMOST  CONVENTION  CtTT 

Chicago  is  the  foremost  convention  city 
In  the  world.  More  people  come  here  for 
meetings,  conferences  and  exhibits  than  go 
anywhere  else.  In  1969  there  were  1100  con- 
ventions here.  The  Furniture  Market  alone 
attracts  80.000  furniture  dealers. 

Typ;cal  of  the  big  exhibitions  are  the 
Home  Furnishings  Market;  Chicago  Auto- 
mobile Show;  National  Houseware  Show;  Na- 
tional Boat.  Travel,  and  Outdoor  Show;  Chi- 
cago Golf  Exposition;  Chicago  World  Flower 
and  Garden  Show;  Chicago  Shoe  Show  .  .  . 
there's  no  end.  The  popular  site  for  many  Is 
the  International  Amphitheater,  and  soon 
the  new  McCormlck  Place  rising  from  the 
ashes  of  a  disastrous  fire. 

The  city's  facilities  for  such  spectator 
sports  as  baseball,  football,  basketball  and 
hockey  .  .  .  and  virtually  all  the  participa- 
tory sports  are  outstanding,  whether  It  be 
fishing,  boating,  swimming,  or  tennis. 

Our  city  excels  with  one  of  the  world's 
most  intense  concentrations  of  medical  re- 
search facilities.  Both  patients  and  practi- 
tioners come  here  from  around  the  world, 
and  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  out  of 
every  five  doctors  In  the  United  States  gets 
much  or  all  of  his  training  in  Chicago. 

Our  theaters  and  auditoriums,  while  not 
first  In  number  In  the  nation,  nonetheless 
present  some  of  the  finest  and  most  artistic 
productions  to  be  found  anywhere. 

This  is  the  home  of  the  world-famed  Art 
Institute  and  of  the  Field  Museum,  the 
Shedd  Aquarium,  the  Adler  Planetarium,  and 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 

There  are  438  parks,  and  one  of  the  long- 
est beachllnes  anywhere.  Its  major  athletic 
teams  are  the  Cubs,  White  Sox  (each  with 
its  own  park);  and  there  are  the  Chicago 
Bears,  Chicago  BulU,  Chicago  Blackhawks.  a 
host  of  others  .  .  .  even  In  soccer  and  rugby. 

TaANSPORTATION  HITB 

I  would  be  remiss  U  I  didn't  apply  special 
attention  to  Chicago's  role  as  the  nation's 
ground  transportation  center.  Twenty  trunk 
line  railroads  representing  half  the  nation's 
railway  mileage  come  here.  Chicago  bandies 
more  than  36.000  freight  cars  In  Its  switching 
district,  along  with  more  than  140.000  raU 
passengers  and  commuters.  An  average  1300 
buses  carrying  more  than  36.000  passengers 
enter  the  city  dally.  Besides  It  Is  port-of-call 
for  90  percent  of  the  ships  engaged  In  Great 
Lakes  overseas  trade,  and  the  only  connect- 
ing link  between  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  Mississippi  Waterway  system. 

WOXLD  TKAOS 

Accordingly,  consider  Its  position  In  the 
world  of  trade,  from  retail  to  International. 
In  the  year  j\»t  ended,  retail  sales  for  the 
eight  county  area  that  make  up  Metat)polltan 
Chicago  came  to  $14,600,000,000.  Over  30.600 


retail  establlshmenta  do  business  here.  Then 
are  12.000  wholesalers  with  sales  of  $37,620,- 
000,000  In  1969  .  .  .  over  two  billion  dollars 
more  than  the  preceding  year. 

Typical  of  this  city's  vigor.  Is  Its  manu- 
facturing activity  beginning  with  Its  cham- 
pion steel  output  what  with  twenty  percent 
of  the  country's  raw  steel  coming  from  the 
district.  In  1969  production  of  26.200,000  tons 
of  Ingots  broke  all  previous  records.  All  of 
this  In  16  companies  with  melting  furnaces, 
and  24  plants  where  steel  Is  rolled,  forged  or 
drawn,  amounts  to  $17,422,000  a  day  In 
business. 

Because  of  Chicago's  easy  access  to  raw 
steel  and  metals,  and  its  incomparable  trans- 
portation system,  its  Number  One  position 
In  the  making  of  steel  products  follows  natu- 
rally .  .  .  from  storm  windows  and  doors  to 
automobile  parts,  from  gutters  and  down- 
spouts to  huge  tanks  for  oil  and  water. 

Through  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange, 
this  city  Is  the  world's  biggest  trader  In  fu- 
tures In  egg,  butter,  poultry,  farm  produce, 
live  cattle  and  hogs.  Although  no  longer 
"Hog  Butcher  To  The  World"  It  holds  Its 
Number  One  position  in  meat  products  man- 
ufacturing with  such  giants  as  Armour, 
Swift,  Wilson,  Oscar  Mayer,  Mlckelbwry's 
and  Rath  headquartering  here.  And  more 
and  more : 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  at  the  South 
end  of  the  LaSalle  Financial  District,  Is  the 
world's  leading  commodity  market. 

The  world's  largest  hotel,  the  Conrad  Hil- 
ton .  .  .  It's  here  too. 

The  world's  biggest  water  filtration  plant. 
In  Chicago. 

The  world's  largest  underground  garage, 
accommodating  nearly  4000  cars  beneath 
Grant  Park. 

The  Merchandise  Mart,  the  world's  largest 
commercial  office  buUdlng  ...  In  Chicago. 
The  world's  tallest  apartment  buUdlng.  the 
Lake  Point  Tower:  the  John  Hancock  Center, 
the  tallest  apartment-offlce  building  (only  a 
bit  shorter  than  the  Empire  State  BuUdlng.) 
The  world's  largest  Home  Center,  a  Gold- 
blatt's Innovation  In  retailing  of  home  fur- 
nishings and  an  exhibition  In  styles  of  living 
...  a  few  miles  west  of  Chicago  In  Downers 
Grove.  

EYE-ON -THE-rUTURE 

Whatever  has  b««n  wrrltten  or  said  about 
Chicago,  one  thing  stands  out  above  all  else : 
It  vrtll  never  stand  still. 

In  1969  the  gross  metropolitan  product 
was  $47,200,000,000,  2  billion  dollars  more 
than  the  preceding  year.  Employment 
reached  an  all  time  high  and  so  did  total 
Investment  In  construction  and  purchases  of 
leases  of  industrial  faculties  plus  land  pur- 
chased for  future  expansion. 

Chicago  too  has  Its  housing  problems,  but 
It  moves  forward  In  an  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram that  wUl  cost  $900,000,000  and  wlU 
hopefully,  says  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  "elim- 
inate slum  and  blight  from  every  neighbor- 
hood." This  is  but  a  part  of  a  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  Chicago  that  wUl  cost  $6,000,000,000 
to  benefit  the  mUllons  who  wlU  reside  here 
by  1980 — and  to  create  virtually  a  new  city 
by  the  year  2000. 

Additionally.  $2,000,000,000  spent  by  1200 
Industrial  firms  and  educational  Institutions 
for  research  and  development,  point  up  Chi- 
cago "tomorrow".  Some  60  collegee  and  uiU- 
versltles  as  well  as  Chicago-based  trade,  pro- 
fessional and  service  association*  engage  In 
probing  everything  from  economics  to  future 
mass  transportation,  to  atomic  energy,  aero- 
space, theoretical  physics  and  the  stubbom- 
est  of  man's  serious  dlseaaes  (the  latter  In- 
spiring a  unique  organization  and  mass  effort 
of  our  own  many  thousands  of  Goldblatt's 
employees,  mobUlzed  under  the  masthead  of 
the  Nathan  Goldblatt  Employees  Cancer  Re- 
search Foundation) . 

Let  It  be  noted  that  the  war  against  cancer 
Is  deeply  woven  In  the  Chicago  fabric.  It  was 


Fermi's  demonstratUui  of  the  world's  first 

controlled  nuclear  reaction  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  that  led  to  creating  radioactive 
substances  such  as  cobalt  used  for  irradi- 
ation of  deep-seated  cancer.  The  use  of 
methotrexate  for  certain  rare  cancer  In  wom- 
en, although  pioneered  In  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land, was  strongly  substantiated  at  Chicago's 
Passavant  Hospital.  Dr.  Charles  Hugglns  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  relating  some  types  of  cancer 
of  the  breast  and  prostate  to  sex  hormones. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  Yttrium  seeds  for 
destroying  cancer  tissue  was  developed  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

RELENTLESS    WAR    AGAINST   CANCER 

Permit  me  to  pay  tribute  to  my  brother 
Maurice  Goldblatt,  founder  In  1947  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Cancer  Research  Foun- 
dation and  BtUl  Its  Chairman.  A  leading  mer- 
chant of  this  city,  he  has  somehow  paralleled 
a  brtUlant  career  with  a  lifetime  of  anti- 
cancer activity  and  phUanthrophy  In  count- 
less Important  compartments  of  cancer  re- 
search .  .  .  here  In  Chicago,  but  for  aU  hu- 
manity, in  aU  the  world. 

Whatever  pressing  problems  confront  us 
In  the  1970's  our  history  Is  certainly  on  our 
side,  and  we  have  many  examples  to  Inspire 
us.  The  years  were  dotted  with  disasters :  the 
financial  panic  of  1837,  the  Great  Plre  of 
1871,  the  Depression  of  1929,  and  many 
others.  Each  time  Chicago  thrust  back  Uke 
the  Indomitable  and  forward  moving  giant 
It  is. 

I  might  conclude  with  .  .  .  "holy  mackerel, 
Chicago's  on  the  GOl"  It  Is  obvious  that  with 
Chicago's  typical  zeal.  Its  expanding  facul- 
ties of  past-present-and-future,  a  tremen- 
dous energy  and  potential,  Chicago  wUl  con- 
tinue to  achieve  goals  In  the  years  ahead. 


VIEWS  OF  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FISH  ON  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  several  weelcs 
ago,  on  June  17,  1970,  I  brought  tc  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  prescient 
testimony  presented  by  former  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative Hamilton  Fis.h,  of  New  York, 
during  Senate  consideration  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  in  1954. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Pish  issued  a  warning  against  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  pre- 
dicting the  result  would  be  a  long,  bloody, 
and  costly  war  that  would  be  immensely 
unpopular  and  contrary  to  our  national 
interests. 

I  have  since  been  In  communication 
with  Mr.  Fish.  He  has  prepared  and  sent 
to  me  a  statement  reflecting  his  current 
views  on  the  war  and  his  own  suggestion 
on  how  the  fighting  might  best  be  ended. 

Believing  that  Mr.  Fish's  statement 
and  suggestions  have  very  real  merit  and 
that  Senators  will  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Fish's  views,  I  ask  unanimous  coosent 
that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

AtTotJST  6,  1970. 
Wht  Not  Stop  the  Killino  in  VrsTWAM  bt 
AN  Otter  ot  Cease-Fdu!  Similar  to  That 
Birrwam  thx  Arab  Statss  and  Israkl? 

(By  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish) 

No  one  knows  whether  the  offer  of  a  cease 

fire  between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  will 

eventually  be  successful.  But  It  Is  certainly 

a   worthwhile,   constructive   suggestion    tqr 
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^*^y  not  offer  a  Blmllar  ce«e  «xe  on  a 
statu,  quo  baala.  to  the  CommunlsU  In  Noj^ 
vVetnai  and  the  Vletcong  by  the  United 
StatM.  south  Vietnam  and  Its  alUes  it 
would  have  the  overwhelming  approval  ol 
^e  yunerlcan  people,  probably  90%  «^more 
irreapectlve  of  partisanship.  Just  to  stop  the 
kUllnTand  peace  negotlaUons  could  follow 
TTie  Snger  they  took,  the  better  as  It  would 
J?ovlde  time  J>  train,  equip  and  arm  adm- 
uonal  troope  from  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia to  defend  themselves  against  Commu- 

^  one  Who  believes  that  our  Involvement 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  in  virtually 
a  civil  war  In  Vietnam.  10.000  miles  away. 
was  in  the  wrong  place,  at  the  *T«nK  \^*; 
and  in  the  wrong  war,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come  for  Immediate  wtJon  to 
end   the   war  by  an   outspoken    worldwide 
offer  of  a  nonpckrtlsan  cease  Are.  on  a  status 
quo  basis,  subject  to  later  peace  negotiations^ 
Sixteen  years  ago  In  opposing  the  SEATO 
Treaty   before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.   I    stated   that   the    signatories 
would  run  out  on  us  and  leave  us  holding 
the  bag  which  they  did.  Including  France  and 
Britain.  I  further  stated  if  we  became  In- 
volved in  a  clvtl  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
sent  our  armed  forces  there,  that  the  Com- 
munist   PolltBureau    and    the    Communist 
General    Staff    would   celebrate    by    getting 
drunk  for  a  week  as  they  would  Uke  to  keep 
our  armed  forces  In  the  Jungles  and  swamps 
of  Vietnam.  Unfortunately  that  Is  exactly 
what  they  have  succeeded  In  doing  by  drain- 
ing   our    military    and    financial    resources 
while  they  were  taking  over  economically, 
poUtlcaUy.  and  mlUtarUy,  the  Arab  nations, 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  areas,  and  Jeop- 
ardizing American  oil  reserves  there. 

The  initiation  of  a  cease  fire  between  ^rael 
and  the  Araba,  by  Secretary  Rogers  and  Presi- 
dent  Nixon  establishes  a  sound  Pre«e'l«"\'°^ 
an  open  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong  for  a  similar  cease  Are  In  order  to 
stop  the  klUlng  and  casualties  on  both  sides. 
I?  seems  somewhat  strange  that  the  Unl  ed 
States  should  take  the  leadership  In  urging 
a  Near  East  cease  Are  instead  of  publicly  pro- 
claiming to  the  world,  a  cease  Are  for  the 
cruel  and  far  more  deadly  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  beUeve  in  the  integrity  and  slncertty  of 
President  Nixon  and  his  determined  efforts 
to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  on  a  basis  of  a 
fair  and  honorable  peace.  I  commwid  h'™ /o' 
taking  the  Arst  step  by  the  withdrawal  of 
over  100.000  American  troops  from  Vietnam 
and  beUeve  by  the  end  of  the  year  It  will  be 
deduced  by  over  another  100.000.  B«t  why 
continue  the  klUIng  of  American  "oWler*, 
those  of  our  allies  and  our  enemies.  In  Viet- 
nam for  a  single  day  In  this  tragic  and  bloody 
war:  the  longest  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  the  third  deadliest. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  Immediately  offer 
a  cease  Are  by  our  armed  forces  and  those  of 
the  enemy  without  any  reservations  of  any 
kind  on  a  status  quo.  Such  an  offer  by  Presi- 
dent NUon  would  be  acclaimed  by  all  neutral 
nation,  as  a  deAnlte  act  by  the  United  SUtes 
to  secure  peace  In  Vietnam  and  to  stop  the 

^^R^dent  Nixon  In  answering  a  question 
at  a  press  conference,  six  weeks  ago  stated 
that  he  was  In  favor  of  a  cease  Are,  but  In- 
dicated there  might  be  <"?'="lty  '?./"Pf': 
vision  of  the  Vletcong  and  guerrilla.,  "ms 
may  be  so  but  not  half  as  much  as  In  the 
case  of  the  Arab  guerrillas.  The  United  Na- 
tions by  lU  very  nat\ire  ought  to  be  willing 
to  cooperate  to  provide  the  necewary  super- 
visory fOfoea.  If  not.  both  sides  could  main- 
tain the  status  quo  of  their  armed  forifts 
and  could  provide  sufficient  supervision. 

A  cease  Are  otter  by  President  Nixon  should 
be  made  on  a  non-partisan  basis  directly 
to  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
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world  wide  television  public  announcement 
supported  and  endorsed  over  the  same  tele- 
vision by  Sen.  Mike  MansAeld.  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  Senate  representing  the 
entire  Democratic  party.  If  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vletcong  turn  down  a  peace  offer 
based  on  a  cease  fire,  then  all  the  neutral 
nations  will  place  the  stigma  for  any  con- 
tinued Aghtlng  and  killing  upon  the  Com- 
munists in  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong. 
There  may  be  some  risk  but  there  are  al- 
ways risks  in  war,  to  begin  It,  to  make  It  or 
to  end  It.  But  a.  a  combat  officer  and  for- 
mer member  of  the  General  Staff.  I  believe 
a  cease  Are  offer  has  been  grossly  exaggerated 
and  am  Inclined  to  think  that  most  of  our 
top  generals  would  favor  a  fair  cease  Are. 

The  fundamental  concept  of  mlUUry  tac- 
Ucs  Is  to  get  your  enemy  Into  an  area  of 
your  own  choosing.  ThU  our  enemies  have 
done  and  I  ArnUy  believe  we  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  world  C<Mnmunlsts 
by  being  there. 

If  President  Nixon  publicly  urged  a  ceaw 
fire,  and  I  see  no  sound  reason  why  he 
doesn't,  it  would  help  stop  all  the  Vietnam 
war  unrest  that  has  been  going  on  In  the 
United  States  Increasingly  and  change  over- 
night our  prestige  and  inAuence  In  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  No  Vietnam  peace  offer 
on  a  massive  world-vride  scale  has  yet  been 
made.  The  Communists  In  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vletcong  have  suffered  enormous 
casualties,  their  country  and  farms  have 
been  devastated,  and  they  might  be  wlUlng 
to  stop  the  killing  In  order  to  secure  a  Just 
and  honorable  peace.  Certainly  a  cease  Are 
offer  on  a  non-partisan  and  global  basis, 
should  be  made.  Even  If  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  uncertain,  like  that  in  the  Middle 
East,  yet  If  a  non-partisan  cease  Are  offer 
is  made  and  succeeds  there  is  enough  honor 
and  glory  for  all  those  who  participate  In 
It.  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God." 


DETERIORATINO  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE—TULIA  HERALD  CALUB  IT  A 
NATIONAL  DISGRACE 


This  Is  but  one  example  of  the  lack 
of  concern  the  present  administration 
seems  to  have   for   the  needs  of  our 
citizens  of  rural  America.  The  Post  Office 
Department  (or  Postal  Service  as  it  is 
now  called)    has  restricted  the  use  of 
local  postmarks  in  many  of  our  smaller 
cities,  such  as  Tulia,  Dimias,  Hereford. 
Uttlefleld,  and  Plainview,  a  city  of  25,000 
people,  to  local  mailings,  thus  causing 
these  cities  to  lose  their  identity.  All  of 
this  loss  of  identity  of  cities  and  long,  ex- 
pensive and  useless  hauling  of  mail  is  to 
get  it  to  machines  in  Lubbock  or  AmariUo 
for  cancellation.  Letters  are  hauled  a 
a  total  of  150  miles  just  to  nm  it  through 
a  csmceling  machine,  with  days  of  time 
lost  in  getting  the  mail  from  sender  to 
receiver.  This  is  an  example  of  Blount's 
increasing  inefficiency.  We  cannot  afford 
to  run  the  Post  Office  like  a  Qovemment 
contractor  runs  the  cost-plus  contracts. 
Instead  of  trying  to  correct  these  prob- 
lems. aU  that  the  Postmaster  General 
has  devoted  his  energies  to  has  been  the 
conversion   of   the   Post   Office   into   a 
corporation  type  moneymaking  institu- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  motto  of  the 
new  postal  corporation  should   be  "Less 
Service  for  More  Money." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Baggarly  is  close 
to  the  people  of  rural  Texas  and  knows 
what  things  concern  these  people.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  people  of  America  will  not 
tolerate  this  type  of  postal  inefficiency 
for  long.  So  that  all  Senators  may  have 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Baggarly's  insight  into 
this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  entitled  "Postal  Serv- 
ice—National Disgrace."  published  in  the 
Tulia  Herald  of  August  13,  1970,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Baggarly.  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  respected  country  editors,  recently 
wrote  a  hard-hitting  editorial  on  the  dis- 
graceful decline  in  postal  service  during 
recent  months.  In  this  editorial,  Mr. 
Baggarly  points  out  some  of  the  in- 
credible practices  in  which  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  engaged. 

For  example,  in  Tulia,  Tex.,  the  square 
dance  news  was  mailed  at  the  Tulia  Post 
Office  on  Monday  and  was  placed  in  the 
post  office  box  maintained  by  Mr.  Bag- 
garly's newspaper  in  the  Tulia  Post  Office 
on  Thtu-sday.  This  means  that  it  took 
3  days  for  a  letter  to  go  from  the  drop  box 
to  a  post  office  box  within  the  same  post 
office  building.  The  reason  for  this  delay 
is  that  the  letter  was  taken  from  the 
Ttilla  Post  Office  and  sent  to  Amarillo, 
approximately  50  miles  north  of  Tulia, 
where  it  was  given  an  Amarillc  postmark 
and  then  it  was  sent  to  Claude,  Tex., 
which  is  approximately  28  miles  east  of 
Amarillo  and  72  miles  northeast  of  Tulia, 
for  some  reason  which  is  yet  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  eventually  returned  to  the 
Tulia  Post  Office  and  placed  in  Mr.  Bag- 
garly's box.  Thus,  to  send  a  letter  from 
one  place  within  the  Tulia  Post  Office  to 
another,  the  letter  traveled  approxi- 
mately 150  mUes.  Thi=  outrageous  situa- 
tion is  a  typical  example  of  "Blount- 
ized"  corporate  inefficiency  In  handling 
the  postal  affairs  of  this  country. 


Postal  Sebvic* — ^Nation  Ai,  Disgrace 
Maybe  not  "from  the  t.aU8  of  Montezuma 
to  the  shorea  of  Tripoli"  but  at  least  from 
Caribou.  Maine,  to  BlrchvlUe.  California  we 
read  severe  criticism  of  the  postal  service. 

The  WUmlngton.  N.C..  Star  reports  that  It 
frequently  has  been  forced  to  omit  syndi- 
cated ctrfumns  mailed  In  New  Tork  and 
Washington  and  received  In  Wilmington  four 
days  later  ...  by  air  mall!  _„   ..^  * 

Coliminlst  David  Lawrence  reports  that 
one  air  maU  letter  addressed  to  him  In  Wash- 
ington from  Sarasota,  Fla.,  reached  him  11 
days  after  It  was  postmarked. 

New  Mexico  residents  complain  that  It 
takes  mall  three  days  to  travel  20  miles! 

Here  In  Tulia  week  before  last  the  square 
dance  news  was  maUed  at  the  Tulia  poet 
office  on  a  Monday  and  Anally  was  placed 
in  our  box  m  the  same  poet  office  on  Thure- 
day.  It  had  been  Mnt  to  AmarUlo.  then  to 
Claude. 

Our  out-of-town  piMJers.  Including  Kress 
and  Happy,  were  sacked  and  ready  to  go  by 
6  05  lart  Wednesday  afternoon.  But  the 
door  waa  locked  at  6  and  these  papers  had 
to  lay  m  the  Tulia  poat  office  until  about  6:30 
Thursday  afternoon— 24  hours  and  30  min- 
ute*—before  they  moved  I  Postmaster  San- 
derson la  cooperating  to  prevent  this  from 
happening  again,  but  In  so  doing  la  probebly 
violating  the  spirit  of  postal  ptdlcy. 

The  deteriorating  poetal  service  1.  a  na- 
tional scandal.  True,  the  service  has  prob- 
lem*, due  largely  to  the  increasing  volume 
of  mall  to  be  delivered.  But  communica- 
tions, including  the  mall  service,  telephone, 
telegraph,  alrllnee.  are  the  life  blood  of 
America,  both  commercial  and  personal. 
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with  modern  technology  at  our  disposal 
we  should  have  the  fastest  and  most  effi- 
cient mall  service  In  the  world.  A.  It  Is, 
piivii  service  In  "backward"  Mexico  1.  both 
faster  and  chei^ierl  Mexican  postal  service 
Is  operative  aeven  daya  a  weekl  And  why 
shouldn't  It?  People  live  seven  days  a  week — 
not  four  and  a  half  or  Ave  I 

The  policy  of  the  postal  service  la  saturat- 
ed with  InconMstencles.  For  Instance,  It  U 
making  an  effort  to  reduce  If  not  eliminate 
"night  work"  becauM  night  worker,  are 
paid  a  slightly  higher  rate. 

Any  knowledgeable  p>erK>n  knowa  tb*t  the 
general  pattern  of  buslneu  maU  1.  this: 
It  Is  mailed  In  the  afternoon  and  ts  expected 
to  arrive  at  It.  deaUnatlon  the  next  morning. 
We  have  In  the  paat  dispatched  lettera  In 
the  late  afternoon  and  they  were  dtilvered 
in  Dallas.  Denver,  Oklahoma  City  or  Al- 
buquerque the  next  morning. 

This  simply  means  that  mall  must  travel 
at  night.  We  can  no  more  limit  night  work 
In  the  postal  service  than  we  can  eliminate 
night  work  for  the  jwUce.  Aremen.  hotel 
clerk,  or  ambulance  drivers.  Itl  a  part  of 
the  system. 

Then  there  Is  the  problem  of  coat,  the 
culprit  that  must  bear  the  blame  for  poor 
Mrvlce. 

Americans  have  priorities  ...  or  should 
have.  Some  will  drive  a  10-year-old  car  In 
order  to  have  a  new  home.  Some  will  forgo 
good  clothing  In  order  to  have  a  new  car. 
But  there  are  some  areas  In  which  we  de- 
mand the  best  .  .  .  regardleM.  Buslnesa  men 
cannot  operate  without  reliable  and  effi- 
cient commtmlcatlons.  Poor  mall  Mrvlce 
mean,  lost  sales.  It  means  halted  production 
pending  the  arrival  of  a  part  or  supplies. 
For  a  newspaper.  It  means  the  loss  of  its 
life  blood,  news,  feature.,  before  publication, 
and  effective  readership  after  publication. 

The  Easter  mall  strike  In  New  York  City 
dramatized  the  effect  of  poor  mall  service  on 
banking,  stock  markets,  credit  Institutions, 
pensioners,  and  a  thousand  other  businesses 
and  individuals. 

Americans  want  efficient  mall  Mrrloe.  And 
they  expect  to  pay  for  It,  either  In  the  price 
of  a  stamp  or  through  taxation.  They  are 
not  Interested  In  false  economy  even  though 
It  might  make  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  look  a 
little  t>etter. 


VISION  FOR  NEW  FOODS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
achievements  of  the  World  Food  Con- 
gress held  last  month  in  The  Hague  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
was  a  goal  of  seeing  that  every  school- 
child  be  provided  at  school  with  half  of 
his  or  her  dally  requirements  of  calories 
and  proteins  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

This  worthwhile  goal  is  of  particular 
interest  to  me,  Mr.  President,  because 
Kansas  is  helping  to  achieve  that  goal  as 
the  principal  supplier  of  wheat-soy- 
blend,  or  WSB,  a  versatile  new  low-cost 
high-protein  food  product  formulated  by 
the  UJS.  milling  and  bulgur  Industries  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  now  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  world  under  the  food-f or- 
peace  program. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  published 
In  the  Southwestern  Miller  of  July  21 
summarized  the  objectives  of  the  World 
Food  Congress  and  what  it  could  mean  in 
terms  of  improved  himian  nutrition.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Vision  ros  New  Foods 
That  "every  school  child  be  provided  at 
school  with  haU  of  his  or  her  daUy  require- 
ments of  calorie,  and  proteins"  Is  one  of  the 
principal  goals  adopted  by  the  second  World 
Food  Congress  held  under  auspices  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  In  The  Netherlands.  That 
goal,  recommended  by  the  Commission  on 
Higher  Living  Standards  and  Improved  Diets, 
wa.  among  the  moat  ambitious  spelled  out 
for  achievement  In  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
It  was  preMnted  not  only  as  a  challenge  to 
the  governments  of  the  developing  nations, 
but  also  for  the  developed  nation,  .uch  a. 
the  United  State..  The  developed  nations 
were  urged  by  the  commission',  chairman, 
Profe«or  V.  A.  Oyenuga,  not  only  to  auure 
that  that  child  feeding  target  be  atUlned 
among  their  own  underprivileged  popula- 
tion., but  aim  to  assist  the  developing  na- 
tion, toward  that  very  Mune  objective. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  the  proposal  for  spell- 
ing out  a  very  speclAc  target  for  nutrition 
level  provided  through  school  limch  programs 
originated  with  a  spokesman  from  private 
Industry.  In  this  case  an  American  company 
that  has  done  considerable  pioneering  work 
in  the  Aeld  of  specially  blended  foods.  That 
Herbert  J.  Waters,  who  attended  the  Con- 
gress as  a  representative  of  Archer  Daniel. 
Midland  Co..  should  be  the  originator  of  the 
proposal  Is.  If  anything,  a  tribute  to  the  spade 
worti  that  must  precede  acceptance  of  .pe- 
clally  prepared  foods  as  one  answer  to  the 
world's  very  Mrtous  nutrition  problems.  Mr. 
Waters  spelled  out  for  the  Oyenuga  Commis- 
sion the  success  attained  by  the  United  States 
m  distribution  of  Wheat  Soy  Blend  (WSB) 
and  Com-Soya-Mllk  (CSM)  In  foreign  dona- 
tion programs,  and  the  undisputed  docu- 
mentation of  the  tremendous  advances  In 
health  and  vitality  achieved  In  areas  where 
these  foods  have  been  accepted.  He  cited  the 
great  opportunities  for  further  enhancement 
of  nutritional  well-being  around  the  world 
through  application  of  the  technology  and 
skills  already  gained  In  what  must  be  viewed 
as  barely  minimal  steps. 

No  one.  even  the  United  States,  could 
claim  at  The  Hague  sessions  that  the  goals 
for  the  1070'.  In  the  way  of  nutrition  had 
already  been  achieved  In  their  country.  In 
the  same  week  that  the  Congress  was  under 
way.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin  did  de- 
clare, "America  has  turned  the  comer  In  Its 
drive  to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition." 
That  "turning  the  corner"  from  what  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  a  shocking  level  of 
malnutrition  U  largely  due  to  the  NUon  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  expand  both  the 
M^ool  lunch  and  food  stamp  program  and  to 
auure  that  every  county  provides  some  type 
of  federal  food  assistance.  Currently,  some 
5.000.000  needy  youngsters  are  receiving  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches,  compared  with  only 
3,000,000  a  year  ago.  In  face  of  that  prog- 
row — bringing  the  food  stamp  and  com- 
modity distribution  programs  to  10.000.000 
people  In  needy  families,  against  slightly  less 
than  7,000,000  In  May,  1969 — It  is  generaUy 
conceded  that  budgetary  restraints  are 
checking  success.  Senator  George  McOovem 
of  South  Dakota,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  recently  praised  the  administration's 
progress  In  the  war  on  hunger  as  "one  of  its 
most  Impressive  accomplishments,"  but  at 
the  same  time  declared  "mllUons  of  Ameri- 
cans remain  hungry." 

The  avenue  raised  at  The  Hague  for  dra- 
matic Improvemente  In  the  health  of  school 
children  throughout  the  world — utilising 
graln-baMd  food.  speclaUy  prepared  to 
achieve  stated  nutrition  level. — has  hardly 
been  given  a  chance  In  the  United  States. 
Thl.  1.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  experts  such 
as  Mr.  Water,  and  Robert  G.  Lewl^  both 
Washington  consultant,  with  government 
experluioe  In  the  areas  of  food  and  nutri- 
tion, believe  that  this  nation  cannot  affwd 


to  ovwlook  that  method.  Mr.  Lewi,  has  esti- 
mated that  it  would  cost  Just  under  (2,000.- 
000.000  a  year  to  reach  31.000.000  people  with 
one  pound  per  day  of  high  protein,  fully 
enriched  and  fortlAed  "full  nutrition  food  " 
That  quantity  would  provide  all  the  dally 
requirement,  tor  protein,  mineral,  and  vita- 
min, and  two-third,  of  the  calorie  needs,  Mr. 
Lewi,  points  out  that  hi.  cost  estimate  1.  less 
than  half  the  outlay  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cult\ire  la  proposing  for  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram that  will  reach  far  fewer  people.  Mr. 
LewU  states  that  the  um  of  "full  nutrition 
foods"  Is  not  only  economically  feasible,  but 
la  wxlally  desirable. 

For  some  years  one  of  the  basic  tenet,  of 
food  a.slstance  overseas  was  that  no  food 
could  be  donated  abroad  that  did  not  already 
have  commercial  acceptance  In  the  United 
States.  The  success  of  CSM  as  an  overseas 
r^lef  food  has  largely  ended  reliance  on  that 
precept.  Based  on  the  vrllUngnes.  of  the 
World  Food  Congress  to  embrace  speclaUy 
bleaided  food,  as  an  answer  to  nutrition 
need,  and  the  continued  reluctance  of  do- 
mestic food  admlntstrator.  to  take  that  ume 
stand.  It  appears  that  Introduction  of  these 
foods  Into  domestic  programs  may  well  de- 
pend upon  further  successes  with  the  hungry 
overseas. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  JOUR- 
NAL ARTICLE  C«*POSINO  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  learn  several  weeks  ago  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had  de- 
cided not  to  report  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention proposal  at  this  time.  I  believe 
that  the  committee  acted  wisely  because 
of  the  far-ranging  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 

In  the  July  1970,  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  two  scholars. 
Judge  Orie  L.  Phillips  and  Mr.  EHierhard 
P.  Deutsch,  who  have  investigated  in  de- 
tail the  provisions  of  the  convention  and 
its  ramifications,  published  an  article  en- 
tiUed,  "Pitfalls  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion." Even  though  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention will  not  be  considered  at  this 
time,  I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  read 
the  article.  It  is  an  outstanding  scholastic 
work,  and  its  authors  deserve  praise  for 
the  public  service  they  have  performed 
by  bringing  their  well  reasoned  objec- 
tions to  this  treaty  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fc^ows: 

PXTTAIXS   or   TRE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION 

(By  Qrie  L.  Phillips  and  Eberhard  P. 
Deutsch) 
On  September  8,  1949,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  through  Its  House  of  Delegates, 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Association  "that 
the  conscience  of  America  like  that  ot  the 
civilized  world  revolts  against  Genocide  > 
.  . . ;  that  such  acts  are  contrary  to  the  moral 
law  and  are  abhorrent  to  all  who  have  a  prop- 
er and  decent  regard  for  the  dignity  of  human 
beings,  regardless  of  the  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  religious  or  political  groups  to  which 
they  belong;  [and]  that  Genocide  as  thus 
understood  should  have  the  constant  oppoti- 


»The  word  "genocide"  was  coined  by  tb* 

late  Professor  Raphael  Lemkln  (1900-1969) 
of  the  Yale  Law  School,  whose  parents  were 
purged  In  Poland. 
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tlon  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  of  »11  of  ite  people". 

The  House  nevertheless  placed  the  Asso- 
ciation on  record  as  opposing  approval  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  or 
the  Crime  of  Genocide  "as  submitted"  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  leas  than  three  months 
earlier — on  June  16.* 

At  its  Midyear  Meeting  in  Atlanta  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  of  this  year,  the  House  reaffirmed 
the  i>osition  taken  in  1949.  voting  down  by 
a  narrow  margin  a  recommendation  for  re- 
versal of  that  position  and  for  unreserved  ap- 
proval of  the  convention. 

The  authors  of  this  article  are  in  complete 
accord  with  both  the  declaration  of  and  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  .\ssoclatlon.  This 
article  is  written  as  a  record  of  the  back- 
ground of  that  position,  which,  in  the  last 
analvsls,  is  simply  that  wholehearted  con- 
currence in  the  lofty  ideals  that  engender 
promotion  of  moral  issues  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  the  ephemeral  tissue 
of  those  ideals  for  the  enduring  fiber  of  con- 
stitutional limitations. 

The  Genocide  Convention  originated  In  the 
United  Nations.  On  December  11.  1946,  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  genocide  'la  contrary  to  mor^ 
law  and  to  the  spirit  and  alms  of  the  United 
Nations":  that  "many  instances  ...  of 
genocide  have  occurred  when  racial,  religious, 
■political  and  other  groups  have  been  de- 
stroyed, entirely  or  in  part":  and  that  geno- 
cide is  a  crime,  whether  it  "is  committed  on 
religious,  racial,  political  or  any  other 
grounds"  (emphasis  suppUed).  The  declara- 
tion invited  "the  Member  States  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  for  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  this  crime". 

The  United  States  Joined  in  this  declara- 
tion. Standing  foremost  as  a  world  leader  in 
the  protection  of  Individual  rights,  she  could 
do  no  less.  The  authors  of  this  article  are 
m  complete  and  unequlvocable  accord  with 
the  following  statement  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  AssociaUon's  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  auQd  Responsibilities  In  its  repeat  on 


'In  1950  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Connally  of 
Texas,  having  before  It  the  genocide  treaty 
from  President  Truman  for  advice  and  con- 
sent, ordered  bearings  by  a  subcommittee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  McMahon 
of  Connecticut.  Hearings  were  extensive,  run- 
ning over  a  number  of  days.  Many  persons 
appeared  in  support  of  ratification.  Carl  B. 
RU  of  Milwaukee,  a  former  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  late  George 
Pinch  of  Washington,  D.C.,  then  and  for 
many  years  EdItor-ln-Chlef  of  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Late  and  professor 
of  International  law  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, and  Alfred  J.  Schweppe  of  Seattle,  for- 
merly Dean  of  the  University  of  Washington 
Law  School  and  at  the  time  Chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Law  Through  United  Nations,  ap- 
peared and  testified  against  ratification, 
pointing  out  the  grave  Inadequacies  and  risks 
of  the  proposed  convention.  The  testimony 
taken  at  the  hearings  U  part  of  the  Senate 
records.  After  theee  1950  hearings,  the  pro- 
posed convention  became  dormant  for  some 
twenty-one  years,  until  revived  by  President 
Nixon  In  February,  1970.  It  appears  signifi- 
cant that  Dean  Rtisk,  who  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  presented  the  State  Depart- 
ment's position  to  the  McMahon  subcom- 
mittee in  1950,  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
eight  years  under  two  recent  Presidents,  but 
did  not  revive  the  Genocide  Convention,  even 
with  a  heavy  Democratic  majority  In  roe 
Senate.  Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that 
daring  the  Elsenhower  Administration  John 
Poeter  Dulles,  the  Secretary  of  State,  an- 
nounced that  the  administration  would  not 
bring  up  the  Genocide  Convention. 


the  Genocide  Convention  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  in  February  of  this  year: 
■The  United  States,  which  was  founded  on 
the  basis  of  protest  against  government  ex- 
cesses, and  which  grew  great  in  substantial 
measure  because  It  was  a  haven  and  the  hope 
lor  oppressed  persoxis  everywhere,  should  be 
In  the  lead  In  joining  in  the  declaration  of 
revulsion  at  the  organized  effort  to  eliminate 
a  whole  people  during  World  War  II,  and  of 
determination  that  such  an  effort  should  not 
be  undertaken  ever  again." 

But  the  conviction  of  the  author's  is  equal- 
ly firm  that  having  Joined  In  such  a  declara- 
tion as  to  a  matter  which  Uee  lUtimately 
within  the  domestic  sphere  of  each  of  the 
world's  nations,  the  United  States  has  gone 
fax  enough.  She  should  not.  In  our  opinion, 
Jom  in  a  convention  by  which  she  would 
commit  herself  in  advance  to  protect  the 
people  of  other  nations  against  their  own 
governments.  Nor  should  she  agree  that  such 
other  counuies  may  determine  what  is  to  be 
deemed  to  be  genocide  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  and  Invite  them  in  ad- 
vance, in  the  words  of  Article  VIII  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  to  take  through  "the 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations, 
such  action  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  as  they  consider  appropriate  for 
the   "suppression"   thereof. 

The  Section  report  Itself  makes  this  point 
abiuidantly  clear.  It  is  stated  therein  that 
under  Article  VIII  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion: 

"Even  If  the  complaint  involved  alleged 
prohibited  action  by  one  country  against  an 
ethnic  group  within  Ita  own  country  .  .  the 
claim  that  the  United  Nations  could  not 
consider  the  matter  because  It  concerned  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  one  state  .  .  .  would 
be  foreclosed.  The  Security  Council,  or  the 
General  Assembly,  or  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  would  all  be  authorized  to  hear 
the  complaint.  In  appropriate  cases,  where 
the  complaint  was  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
the  United  Nations  organs  could  recommend 
or  decide  on   measures  to  be  taken." 

TREATIES    SHOULD    NOT    BE    USED    FOR 
INTCRNAI.  OOVTRNMENT 

It  is  submitted  that  treaties  with  other  na- 
tions are  not  the  proper  constitutional  means 
for  the  government  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  internal  affairs,  which 
should  continue  to  be  regulated  by  our  own 
federal,  state  and  local  legislative  bodies 
through  enactments  that  have  their  foun- 
dation In  our  own  coivstltutlonal  processes. 

We  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  John  Foster  Dulles  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  testifying  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
on  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
limit  the  effect  of  treaties  as  internal  law 
within  the  United  States: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  treaties  should,  or 
lawfully  can,  be  used  as  a  device  to  circum- 
vent the  constitutional  procedvires  estab- 
lished In  relation  to  what  are  eeaentlally 
matters  of  domestic  concern.  (The  United 
States  should]  favor  methods  of  persuasion, 
education  and,  example  rather  than  formal 
undertakings.  .   .  . 

"We  do  not  ourselves  look  upon  a  treaty 
as  the  means  which  we  would  now  select  as 
the  proper  and  most  effective  way  to  spread 
throughout  the  world  the  goals  of  human 
liberty  to  which  this  Nation  has  been  dedi- 
cated since  its  inception." 

The  authors  of  this  article  do  not  agree 
with  the  extravagant  statement  In  the  Sec- 
tion report  that  "in  terms  of  a  threat  to  In- 
ternational pea<>e  and  security,  the  occur- 
rence of  genocide  anywhere  In  the  world  Is 
as  much  a  matter  of  International  concern 
as.  for  example,  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons"; or  that  "when  some  states— or,  as  In 
this  case,  74  states — consider  a  matter  to  be 
of  sufficient  concern  to  make  a  treaty  about 
It,  then  realistically  It  Is  of  International 
concern". 


This  Is  the  old  bootstrap  doctrine  by 
which  a  domestic  issue,  not  subject  as  such 
to  regulation  by  treaty,  can  be  transmuted, 
by  the  very  prohibited  act  of  making  it  the 
subject  of  a  treaty,  into  the  arena  of  inter- 
national affairs  subject  to  regulation  by 
treaty.  It  is  the  same  doctrine  that  gave  rise 
to  the  1950  dictum  by  the  Department  of 
State  that  "there  Is  no  longer  any  dlstlnc- 
tloa  between  'domestic'  and  'foreign'  af- 
fairs".^ 

If  the  limitations  contained  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  are  subject 
to  circumvention  by  this  Jurisprudential 
sorcery;  the  matter  becomes  one  of  broad 
constitutional  policy  rather  than  of  strict 
constitutional  law.  Our  constitutional  phi- 
losophy should  not  be  so  impaired  by  trans- 
planting matters  within  our  domestic  juris- 
diction into  the  international  forum,  sub- 
ject to  legislation  by  treaty  and  adjudica- 
tion by  International  tribunals. 

CENOCniE   BT    GOVERNMENT    IS    NOT   IN    THE 
CONVENTION 

There  can  really  be  no  question,  as  stated 
in  the  Section  report,  that  "the  crimes  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Genocide  Convention — mass 
murder  of  Jews  ...  by  the  Nazis  was,  of 
course,  done  with  the  encouragement  and 
Indeed  at  the  direction  of  the  government 
of  Germany".  It  Is  the  position  of  the  au- 
thors of  this  article  that  In  order  for  geno- 
cide to  be  an  International  crime,  and  there- 
fore a  matter  of  International  concern  appro- 
priately the  subject  of  a  treaty,  it  must,  by 
definition,  be  committed  with  the  complicity 
of  the  government  concerned,  not  merely  by 
Individuals. 

When  the  convention  was  being  formu- 
lated, the  representatives  o'  the  United 
States,  backed  by  those  of  other  Western 
nations,  sought  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  have 
genocide  defined  as  having  been  committed 
"with  the  complicity  of  government",  be- 
cause its  "delegation  felt  in  fact  that  gen- 
ocide could  not  be  an  International  crime 
unless  a  government  participated  In  Its  per- 
petration." * 

This  demand  was  rejected,  and  under  Ar- 
ticle rv  of  the  convention  states-parties  are 
required  merely  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding punishment  for  "persons  committing 
genocide"  and  requiring  the  trial  of  "per- 
sons charged  vrtth  genocide",  whether  they 
are  "public  officials  or  private  Individuals". 
Instead  of  Including  government  complicity 
as  an  element  of  the  offense.  Article  VIII 
of  the  convention  permits  "the  competent 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  "  to  interfere 
In  the  domestic  affairs  of  member  nations 
by  hearing  complaints  as  to  the  conduct 
of  their  individual  citizens,  and  to  "take 
such  action  ...  as  they  consider  appro- 
priate" against  them. 

The  type  of  problem  with  which  the  United 
States  might  be  faced  in  this  regard.  If  It 
became  a  party  to  the  Genocide  Convention, 
is  Illustrated  graphically  and  startlingly  by 
a  recent  news  item  in  Time  of  December  12, 
1969,  which  reported  that  a  "San  Francisco 
lawyer  who  represents  the  [  Black  |  Panthers 
.  .  .  revealed  plans  to  go  befcM*  the  United 
Nations  and  charge  the  United  States  with 

genocide'  against  the  Panthers". 

VACT7E  LANCTTAGE  CAUSES  PROBLEMS 

Another  constitutional  question  of  some 
significance    arises   from   the    vagueness   of 


» SUte  Department  Publication  3972,  For- 
eign Policy  Series  26  (1950) . 

•  See  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  In  1948,  and  especially  the 
statement  made  on  April  15,  1948,  by  Mr. 
Maktos  of  the  United  States,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  the  proceedings  and 
votes  on  the  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee  (75th 
and  128th  meetings),  and  the  Official  Rec- 
ords of  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, Part  I.  "Legal  Questions". 
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certain  provisions  of  the  convention.  It  pro- 
vides m  Article  n.  for  instance,  that  geno- 
cide consists  of  certain  "acts  committed 
with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group, 
as  such"  by  "(b)  causing  serious  .  .  .  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group". 

There  would  seem  to  be  grave  doubt  as 
to  whether  so  vague  a  provision  as  that  of 
•mental  harm"  could  be  cured  by  Imple- 
menting legislation  such  as,  for  example, 
that  proposed  by  the  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  In  an  annex  to 
Its  report  on  the  convention,  which  refers 
to  conduct  "with  the  Intent  to  destroy"  and 
which  "causes  serious  harm  to  the  . .  .  mind". 
Even  the  February  19.  1970,  message  of  the 
President  to  the  Senate,  with  its  attached 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  requesting 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  recom- 
mends that  this  be  done  with  an  "under- 
standing" that  the  words  "mental  harm"  be 
construed  as  having  a  clarifying  narrow 
meaning. 

Language  so  broad  and  vague.  If  not  un- 
constitutional in  legislation  defining  crime, 
could  weU  have  been  held  to  characterize 
racial  segregation  practices  prior  to  1954  as 
genocide.  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
347  U.S.  483,  the  Supreme  Court  held  ex- 
pressly that  separation  of  Negro  children 
"from  others  of  similar  age  and  qualifica- 
tions solely  because  of  their  race  generates 
a  feeling  of  Inferiority  as  to  their  status  in 
the  community  that  may  affect  their  hearts 
and  minds  in  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  un- 
done .  .  .  land]  has  a  tendency  to  [retard 
their]  education  and  mental  development". 

"political"    GROin^    REMOVED    FROM    THE 
CONVENTION 

Just  as  the  United  States  and  her  political 
allies  were  unable  to  get  "complicity  of  gov- 
ernment" Into  the  deflnlUon  of  genocide, 
they  also  acquiesced  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Communist  bloc  In  the  omission  of  "jwUtl- 
cal"  from  the  categories  of  groups  as  to 
which  genocide  is  to  be  prohibited. 

The  original  United  Nations  declaration 
denounced  genocide  whether  "committed 
on  religious,  racial,  politicaX  or  any  other 
grounds"  (emphasis  added).  When  this  dec- 
laration was  being  converted  Into  the  con- 
vention, the  Communist  nations  Insisted  on 
omission  of  "political"  from  the  listed  cate- 
gories, and  the  United  States  capitulated. 
None  of  the  Communist  nations,  therefore, 
can  be  charged  under  the  convention  with 
committing  genocide  by  Inflicting  intolerable 
"conditions  of  life"  on  a  political  group  and 
seeking  to  destroy  Its  members. 

When  this  point  was  raised  In  the  House 
of  Delegates  last  February,  Nicholas  de  B. 
Katzenbach,  a  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  said.  In  effect, 
that  omission  of  "political"  from  the  con- 
vention was  simply  a  "trade"  In  the  course 
of  compromise  between  the  Communist  and 
Western  nations  by  which  "we  succeeded  in 
getting  'ethnical'  Included  among  the  groups 
In  place  of  'poliUcal' ".  Considering  that 
"ethnical"  In  Its  ordinary  meaning  Is  defined 
as  "pertaining  to  or  designating  races"  and 
that  "racial"  already  was  in  the  draft  of  the 
convention,  a  compromise  for  the  Insertion 
of  "ethnical"  In  retvim  for  the  omission  of 
"political"  seems  to  have  been  a  one-sided 
trade,  with  our  side  the  loser. 

The  eUmlnatlon  of  "political"  groups  and 
"with  the  complicity  of  government"  now 
permits  genocide  where  It  goes  on 
(Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Africa,  Asia).  Sir 
Hartley  Shawcross,  a  former  British  Attorney 
General,  said  that  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
vention wUl  delude  people  Into  believing 
that  a  great  step  forward  has  been  taken, 
whereas  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 

This  "legislative  history"  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  "political"  was  omitted 
on  the  Insistence  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  nations,  so  that  assasslna- 
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tlon  of  political  groups  Is  not  prohibited 
by  the  convention,  is  explained  and  con- 
firmed by  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
ratify  the  1957  Conventloh  on  the  Abolition 
of  Forced  Labor,  because  It  prohibits  the 
Imposition  of  forced  labor  as  a  means  of 
political  coercion  or  as  punishment  for  the 
expression  of  political  views  opposed  to  those 
of  the  government. 

WHERE   CAN    CEMOCIOE    TRIALS   BE    HELD? 

Aside  from  the  answerability  of  govern- 
ments for  violation  of  the  convention  on 
charges  filed  with  the  United  Nations,  the 
treaty  provides  (Article  VI)  that  "Persons 
charged  with  genocide  .  .  .  shall  be  tried  by 
a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  the  act  was  committed,  or 
by  such  International  penal  tribunal  as  may 
have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those  Con- 
tracting Parties  which  shall  have  accepted 
Its  Jurisdiction." 

In  an  article  In  the  January,  1970,  Issue 
of  thU  Journal  (page  71),  Bruno  V.  Bltker 
Inadvertently  omitted  the  words  "In  the 
territory  of  which  the  act  was  committed" 
when  he  quoted  from  Article  VI.  In  a  letter 
to  the  editor  In  the  April  Issue  (page  296 >, 
the  omission  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Bltker, 
but  his  January  article  concludes  that  a 
United  States  citizen  charged  with  genocide 
under  no  circumstances  could  be  tried  else- 
where than  in  a  coiurt  of  the  United  States. 
And  In  the  report  of  January,  1970,  on  the 
genocide  convention  submitted  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  World  Order  Under  Law  to 
the  House  of  Delegates,  the  same  egregious 
non  sequitur  Is  drawn  to  the  effect  that  since 
there  Is  no  such  International  tribunal  as  Is 
contemplated  under  this  article,  no  "Ameri- 
can citizen  could  be  deprived  of  his  con- 
stltuUonal  right  to  trial  by  Jury,  or  be  forced 
Into  a  trial  In  some  foreign  court  under  pro- 
cedures not  American". 

It  seems  especially  difficult  to  understand 
this  fallacious  syllogism  in  light  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VII  of  the  convention  that 
genocide  Is  not  to  be  considered  a  political 
crime  and  that  the  parties  to  the  convention 
"pledge  themselves  in  such  cases  to  grant 
extradition",  presumably  for  trial  in  "the 
State  In  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was 
conunltted"  (Article  VI),  "In  accordance 
with  their  laws  and  treaties  In  force". 

These  Jurisdictional  and  "extradltlonal" 
provisions  raise  Important  practical  prob- 
lems for  the  United  States.  The  authorities 
In  Hanoi  have  charged  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  have  been 
guUty  of  genocide  In  "the  alleged  massacre 
of  civilians  in  a  South  Vietnamese  village". 
If  the  United  States  were  a  party  to  the 
Genocide  (>>nvention.  she  would  necessarily 
have  agreed  that  these  soldiers  tu-e  subject 
to  trial  m  Vietnam  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  VI  and,  if  the  United  States  and  Viet- 
nam should  ever  have  an  extradition  treaty, 
would  be  subject  to  extradition  for  trial  in 
Vietnam,  even  if  deemed  or  found  Innocent 
In  this  country. 

Of  course,  no  extradition  would  be  neces- 
sary as  to  oiir  American  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam.  That  country.  It  may  be  assumed, 
would  cite  the  Genocide  Convention,  If  we 
were  a  party  to  it,  as  our  consent  to  the  trial 
of  those  prisoners  on  genocide  charges  In 
that  country,  with  the  Nuremberg  trials  as 
a  sanctioning  precedent. 

WHAT     HAS     HAPPENED     TO     THE     "NTJKEMBESG 
DEFBNSE"T 

This  suggestion  In  turn  raises  another  in- 
teresting, serious  and  dangerous  question  for 
the  United  States.  The  "Nuremberg  de- 
fense", universally  pleaded  In  war  crimes 
trials.  Is  that  the  accused  was  following  or- 
ders he  was  required  to  obey.  Article  IV  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  provides:  "Persons 
committing  genocide  .  .  .  shall  be  punished, 
whether  they  are  constitutionally  responsi- 
ble rulers,  public  officials  or  private  Individu- 
als." As  stated  In  the  report  of  the  Section 


of  Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities: 
"The  Genocide  Convention  makes  clear,  in 
Article  rv,  that  in  respect  of  the  crimes 
specified,  no  one,  not  governmental  officials, 
not  private  Individuals,  can  escape  responsl- 
biUty  for  his  action  through  this  (Nurem- 
berg] defense." 

We  Join  in  asking  the  rhetorical  question 
posed  In  his  dissent  by  Ben  R.  Miller,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  coimcil  of  the  Section: 

"Would  not  the  military  strength  of  this 
nation  and  hence  the  nation  Itself  be  en- 
dangered If  in  following  orders  of  a  superior 
officer  In  the  heat  of  battle  subordinates 
would  be  faced  with  Instant  decision  of 
whether  to  risk  court  martial  for  refusing  to 
follow  orders,  or  punishment  for  genocide 
If  a  (tribunal)  In  the  calm  aftermath  of  a 
war  could  consider  the  result  of  following  a 
partlcvUar  order  to  have  been  genocide?  For 
the  Treaty  abolishes  the  defense  of  subordi- 
nates that  they  were  but  following  orders  of 
their  superior  officers." 

INTESMATIONAL    PENAL    TRIBUII&L    STANDING    OT 
THS    WINGS? 

Opponents  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
have  insisted  that  If  the  convention  were 
ratified  by  the  United  States,  there  would  be 
the  posslbUity  of  the  trial  of  an  American 
citizen  accused  of  genocide  before  an  inter- 
national penal  tribunal  when,  as  and  if  such 
a  court  should  be  established  and  its  Juris- 
diction accepted  by  the  United  States.  The 
trial  would  be  without  the  constitutional 
safeguards  by  which  he  would  be  protected 
m  a  cotirt  of  the  United  States. 

To  this  the  proponents  of  the  convention 
said  In  the  Section  report  that  "the  answer 
Is  simple.  No  such  tribunal  has  been  estab- 
lished." They  added: 

"If  one  were  established,  parties  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  have  the  option 
whether  to  accept  its  Jurisdiction  or  not.  For 
the  United  States,  that  option  would  have 
to  be  independently  exercised  through  the 
Treaty  Power,  that  is  only  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds 
vote." 

Issue  Is  taken,  In  the  first  place,  with  the 
last-quoted  statement.  This  Is  Just  the  type 
of  action  that,  like  recognition  of  a  new  for- 
eign government,  might  be  accomplished  by 
an  executive  agreement  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  point  Is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  recent  case  of  the  Interna- 
tional Antl-Dim:iplng  Code,  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  seventeen  other  nations 
In  Geneva  on  Jvme  10,  1967.  All  those  ootin- 
tries  treated  the  code  as  a  formal  treaty  re- 
quiring parliamentary  approval — and  so 
ratified  It.  The  United  States  alone  dealt  with 
the  document  as  an  executive  agreement, 
and  because  certain  of  Its  provisions  were  In 
direct  conflict  with  corresponding  provisions 
of  Congressional  tariff  acts,  the  code  was  not 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and 
consent  for  fear  of  adverse  action  by  that 
body.' 

There  possibly  would  be  no  practical  way 
In  which  to  assert  the  Invalidity  of  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement  accepting,  In  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  In- 
ternational penal  tribunal  established  for 
the  trial  of  offenders  under  the  Genocide 
Convention,  once  that  convention  Itself  had 
been  ratlfled  by  the  United  States. 

Nor  can  It  be  said  cavalierly  that  it  Is  not 
contemplated  by  the  United  States  that  an 
International  penal  tribunal  Is  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  minutes  of  the  74th  meeting  of 
the  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee  of  the  General 


>See  PubUc  Law  90-634,  82  Stat.  1S47 
(October  24,  1968),  19  U.8.CJL  1 160,  note 
(Suppl.),  suspending  certain  provisions  of 
the  code,  and  Its  legislative  history  \n  VJS. 
Congressional  and  Administrative  Newt 
(1968),  Vol.  3,  4369  f.  See  also  Long,  United 
Statea  Law  and  the  Anti-Dumping  Code.  3 
InTL  Lawter  464  (1969). 
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Assembly  of  the  United  NaUons,  held  at 
Paris  In  October,  1948,  contain  a  significant 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
delegation  stated  that  It  "intended,  at  a  later 
stage,  to  show  the  need  lor  the  establishment 
of  an  appropriate  InternaUonal  tribunal"  In 
connection  with  ArUcle  V;  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

George  A.  Finch,  a  former  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  professor  of  International 
law  at  Georgetown  University,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law  and  editor-in-chief  of  Its  Journal, 
In  an  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  at  Washington  on  April  29.  1949, 
said:  "The  propoaals  ...  to  prevent  geno- 
cide .  .  .  have  been  framed  so  as  to  take 
American  domestic  questions  out  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  American  courts  and  place 
them  under  some  form  of  International 
Jurisdiction." 

In  a  book  on  International  enforcement  of 
human  rights.  Professor  Paul  Gormley  of  the 
University  of  Tulsa  School  of  Law  states:  "A 
private  Individual  must  be  able  to  prosecute 
an  action  before  an  international  tribunal — 
In  his  own  name — against  an  offending  gov- 
ernment, particularly  his  own." 

The  Bangkok  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law,  held  in  September.  1969,  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  commending  its 
committee  engaged  in  a  project  enUtled  "To- 
ward a  Feasible  International  Criminal 
Court"  and  giving  It  all  possible  support  and 
assistance. 

How  can  it  be  said  in  good  conscience.  In 
the  face  of  this  wealth  of  background  mate- 
rial to  the  contrary,  that  Americans  may  rest 
assured  that  ratlflcatlon  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  by  the  United  SUtes  at  this  Ume 
will  not  carry  with  It  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  an  International  penal  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
charged  with  commission  of  offenses  there- 
under? 

An  American  citizen  or  any  other  person 
residing  in  the  United  States  who  la  tried  by 
an  International  trlbimal  created  for  the  trial 
of  persons  charged  with  the  offense  of  geno- 
cide woiUd  be  deprived  of  many  of  the  rights 
provided  in  our  Constitution  for  persons 
charged  with  offenses  against  the  laws  of 
United  States  In  our  national  courts.  Among 
these  are  the  right  to  be  charged  for  a  cap- 
ital or  Infamous  crime  only  on  a  presentment 
or  Indictment  of  a  grand  Jury  and  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  Impartial 
jTiry  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  The 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  and  the 
protection  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  also  might  disappear. 

Another  reason  militating  against  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  arises  from 
the  provision  of  Article  in(c)  making  pun- 
ishable "direct  and  public  Incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide"  vls-i-vls  the  First  Amend- 
ment's g\iarantee«  of  free  speech  and  press. 
Suffice  It  to  say  here  that  there  Is  at  least 
grave  doubt  under  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  to  the  effect  to  be  given, 
even  by  that  Court,  to  such  a  treaty  provi- 
sion In  the  circumstances  of  different  cases — 
certainly  completely  incomprehensible  to 
Judges  of  an  international  tribunal  to  whom 
our  concepts  of  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression might  be  chimeric  mysteries  at  best. 
axsnvATXONS   on   adhseenck   would  bb 

DUTFTCnVS 

It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  objections 
to  the  ratlflcatlon  of  the  convention  by  the 
United  States  can  be  obviated  by  reserva- 
tions attached  to  our  adherence.  It  will  be 
lecalled  that  by  the  Connally  Amendment 
to  the  reservation  of  the  United  States  to 
Its  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  Intevis- 
tlonal  Court  of  Justice,  It  U  stipulated  that 
tlie  United  States  Is  not  to  be  subjected  to 
the  processes  of  that  court  as  to  disputes 
which  are  essentially  within  her  own  domes- 


tic Jurisdiction  "as  determined  by  the  United 
States  of  America". 

To  circumvent  that  reservatlonal  safeguard, 
it  was  provided  by  Article  IX  of  the  Genocide 
Convention : 

"DUputes  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
relaUng  to  the  interpretation,  application  or 
fulfillment  of  the  present  Convention,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  the  responsibility 
of  a  State  for  genocide  or  any  of  the  other 
acts  enumerated  in  article  III,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute." 

This  article  clearly  overrides  the  Coimally 
Amendment  and  subjects  the  United  States 
to  the  unreserved  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  as  to  all  matters 
Involving  the  "interpretation,  application  or 
fiUflllment"  of  the  convention.  Thus.  If  our 
Supreme  Court  should  hold  that  a  case 
under  the  convention  is  within  this  country's 
domestic  Jurisdiction  and  the  conduct  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment,  any  party 
to  the  treaty  could  take  the  matter  before 
the  Internatioixal  Court  of  Justice,  which 
need  not  follow  our  Court's  decision.  It 
might  hold  that  the  case  was  not  within  our 
domestic  Jurisdiction,  and  the  United  States 
would  be  bound  by  that  decision  despite  the 
Connally  Amendment."  ThU  is  a  constitu- 
tional consummation  devouOy  to  be  avoided. 
HOW  rrrBCTivx  couu)  the  oxnocidx 

CONVENTION   BE? 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  prohibition  of 
genocide  by  treaty  must  become  an  exer- 
cise in  futility.  Adolph  Hitler  would  hardly 
have  restrained  the  frightful  acts  of  geno- 
cide that  gave  rise  to  the  convention,  even 
If  It  had  been  In  existence  and  Germany  had 
been  a  party  to  It  during  the  Nazi  reign  of 
terror.  The  Soviet  Union  and  her  Commu- 
nist-bloc allies  were  not  deterred  from  the 
1968  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  non- 
aggression  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Genocide  Convention  places  In  the 
bands  of  nations  whose  peoples  have  never 
known  the  freedoms  guaranteed  under  our 
Constitution  the  power  to  Judge  whether 
those  freedoms  are  being  protected  property 
within  our  domestic  borders. 

It  is  submitted  that  an  International  con- 
vention whose  provisions  may  be  Invoked  In 


an  International  forum  when  an  individual 
commits  a  crime  within  the  domestic  Juris- 
diction of  a  state  would  cause  far  more  fric- 
tion between  peoples  and  governments  than 
does  the  evil  It  seeks  to  correct.  It  would 
tend  to  promote  war  rather  than  to  main- 
tain International  peace  and  security  within 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ADVICE  or  BAB  SOUGHT  ON  BEVISION  OF  ARTICLE  9 

The  permanent  editorial  Board  fc*  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  is  Inviting  all  In- 
terested members  of  the  Bar  to  comment  on 
Preliminary  Draft  No.  2  of  amendments  to 
Article  9  of  the  Code.  On  May  22  the  draft 
was  submitted  for  members'  suggestions  at 
the  47th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Law  Institute. 

The  Uniform  Commercial  Code  Is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Institute  and  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws.  The  editorial  board  Is  appointed  by 
the  two  sponsoring  organizations. 

Copies  of  Preliminary  Draft  No.  2  of  the 
Review  Committee  for  Article  9  are  available 
from  the  executive  office  of  the  Permanent 
Editorial  Board  for  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code,  4025  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  19104. 

Since  Its  completion  In  1952,  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  has  been  adopted  in  forty- 
nine  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  In  the  words  of  the  Review 
Committee,  Article  9  "was  the  first  Integra- 
tion of  the  badly  fragmented  field  of  chattel 
security"  and  "the  most  Innovative  of  the 
articles  of  the  Code". 

Preliminary  Draft  No.  2,  replacing  an  ear- 
lier draft  dealing  with  fixtures,  contains  all 
the  current  recommendations  for  revising 
Article  9.  Professor  Robert  Braucher  of  Har- 
vard Law  School  is  Reporter  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  Professor  Homer  KrUke  of  New 
York  University  Law  School  Is  Associate 
Reporter. 

Following  reconBlderation  of  the  draft  m 
light  of  the  suggestions  received,  the  com- 
mittee hopes  to  submit  final  proposed 
amendments  with  official  comments  to  the 
editorial  board  before  January,  1071. 

Comments  on  Preliminary  Draft  No.  2 
ahoiUd  be  addressed  to  Secretary  of  the  Per- 
manent Editorial  Board,  4026  Chestnut 
Street.  PhlladelphU,  Pennsylvania  19104. 
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UJS.  POLICY  TOWARD  GREECE 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
August  9.  Mr.  Alfred  Friendly  succinctly 
described  the  present  situation  in  Greece 
and  pinpointed  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
principal  failings  of  current  UjB.  policy 


•  See  Phllllpe,  The  Genocide  Convention. 
36  ASJU.  623.  626   (1»49). 


toward  the  Jimta.  The  article,  appropri- 
ately entiUed  "The  Greek  Junta's  Hope- 
less Future,"  underscores  the  need  for  a 
clear  public  statement  of  disapproval  on 
the  part  of  the  Nixon  administration  of 
the  junta's  failure  to  begin  the  process 
of  a  reform  to  democratic  government. 
Such  action  Is  long  overdue  and.  as  Mr. 
Friendly  points  out.  the  failure  of  the 
UJ3.  Oovemment  to  take  an  unequivocal 
stand  on  this  issue  may  well  cost  us  "the 
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good  will  and  future  friendship  of  the 
oppressed  Greek  people." 

I  ask  unanimous  coasent  tliat  Mr. 
Priendly's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Th«  Greek   Junta's   Hopeless   Pdtube 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Athens. — In  the  more  than  three  years 
since  It  seized  pov?er,  the  Greek  military  re- 
gime has  run  up  a  curiously  mixed  record 
of  success  and  failure.  It  has  been  completely 
successful  in  establishing  Itself  In  power.  Its 
control  of  the  country  Is  absolute  and  not 
threatened  by  any  force,  internal  or  external, 
on  the  horizon.  It  has  completely  failed  to 
fulfill  its  promises  of  giving  Greece  a  new 
basis  for  political  life,  a  political  "cleansing" 
or  even  a  minimally  competent  government. 
Most  important.  It  has  faUed  miserably  to 
win  popular  support  at  home  or  acceptance 
abroad. 

A  striking  consequence  of  these  failures — 
and  also  In  part  a  cause  of  them — Is  the 
junta's  total  InabUlty  to  enlist  anyone  of 
technical  competence,  good  reputation  and 
public  stature  to  work  in  the  governmeat. 
The  feeling  remains,  and  is  probably  grow- 
ing, that  anyone  who  Joins  up  is  a  quisling. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  It  has  been  common 
knowledge,  and  the  source  for  much  joking 
In  Athens,  that  Prime  Minister  George  Papa- 
dopoulos  has  been  hawking  top  Jobs  to  bat- 
talions or  prominent  Greeks  who  are  anti- 
Junta.  Some  of  them  have  only  recently  re- 
turiied  from  prison  or  exile.  Papadopoulos  Is 
known  to  be  frustrated  on  this  score  and  to 
realize — as  his  infinitely  more  blinkered  and 
primitive  military  colleagues  do  not — that  his 
government  Is  simply  unable  to  deal  with  Its 
problems.  It  can  make  its  writ  run,  but  Us 
writ  Is  Incompetent. 

The  failure  to  win  popular  support,  to  op- 
erate an  effective  government,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  economic  agreements  with  the 
Ck>mmon  Market  and  other  International 
agencies  abroad,  to  seciire  the  flow  of  indis- 
pensable foreign  Investment — ^these  are  the 
junta's  AchlUe's  heel.  Because  of  this,  the 
Western  democracies,  and  the  United  States 
In  particular,  possess  some  leverage  that  can 
be  exerted  on  the  dictatorship.  The  jxmta 
can  afford  to  be  indifferent  or  unmoved  by 
the  essentially  meaningless  threat  of  with- 
holding futiire  weapons  supply  but  It  can 
not  remain  iinconcerned  about  International 
condemnation  and  lack  of  real  American 
support,  for  these  are  at  the  root  of  the  Jun- 
ta's hopeless  future  prospects.  Greece  has 
not  reached  the  point  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
nor  Is  soon  likely  to,  where  It  can  th\mib  Its 
nose  at  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  It  Is  In  just  this  area  of  pressure  poli- 
tics where  Greek  liberal  (as  against  left) 
anti-junta  opinion  leaders  believe  the  United 
States  has  not  made  Intelligent  or  courage- 
ous use  of  Its  clear  potential.  Whatever 
they  think  about  the  attitude  of  the  Penta- 
gon or  CIA,  a  small  group  of  Informed  and 
pro-Western  Greeks  concedes  that  the  White 
House  und  the  State  Department  detest  the 
junta  and  are  sensible  to  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  Its  continuance. 

But.  they  complain,  the  American  govern- 
ment has  not  made  clear  to  the  junta.  In 
cold  turkey  terms,  the  degree  of  Ite  condem- 
nation, nor  threatened  to  use  the  not  Inslg- 
nlflcent  arsenal  of  political  and  psychologi- 
cal weapons  at  Its  disposal  If  the  junta  does 
not  begin  the  process  of  a  return  to  demo- 
cratic rule.  Granted,  the  Greek  critics  con- 
tinue, the  United  States  cannot  tell  the  colo- 
nels how  to  run  the  Greek  government.  But 
It  can  certainly  make  much  more  explicit  to 
the  colonels  that  they  caimot  expect  to  be 
admitted  Into  decent  society,  must  less  be 


supported  or  loved,  as  long  as  they  are  on 
their  present  course. 

A  second  complaint  against  the  American 
government  Is  that  In  falling  to  take  its 
stance  of  moral  opposition  to  the  junta 
clearly  and  publicly.  It  Is  forfeiting  the  good- 
will and  future  friendship  of  the  oppressed 
Gi-eek  people.  Instead — at  least  until  the  ar- 
rival here  of  American  Ambassador  Henry 
Tasca,  who  put  a  stop  to  It — American  mlli- 
t£^ry  officers  would  greet  their  Greek  coun- 
t^arts  with  excessive  cordiality  and  ful- 
some statements,  all  of  which  were  repro- 
duced by  the  government  and  dlssemluateci 
far  and  wide  as  evidence  of  how  the  United 
States  loved  the  regime.  Even  Tasca  has  on 
occasion  carelessly  shown  up  on  platforms 
with  junta  leaders,  and  seen  his  appearance 
Instantly  exploited  by  the  junta  propaganda 
machine.  The  gist  of  the  complaint  is  that 
Papadopoulos  Is  a  brilliant  chese  and  poker 
player  who  has  made  chumps  of  us. 

In  defense,  the  Americans  Insist  that  they 
are  telling  the  Junta,  privately  but  In  the 
most  emphatic  terms,  that  America  Intends 
sharply  adverse  action,  of  which  public  de- 
nunciation will  only  be  one  part.  If  the  junta 
falls  to  announce  before  the  end  of  the  year 
a  date  for  parUamentaxy  elections. 

They  also  argue  that  for  maximum  Influ- 
ence America  must  apply  the  carrot  as  well 
as  the  stick:  an  outright  public  condemna- 
tion at  this  point  would  be  premature  and 
would  simply  drive  the  colonels  out  of  the 
Western  ball  park  and  end  any  possible  out- 
side Influence  on  them. 

The  defense  Is  not  particularly  persuasive. 
It  Is  hard  to  see  a  good  reason  why  the 
United  States  cannot  play  poker  as  well  as 
Papadopouloe  or  why  It  cannot  reassure  the 
Greek  people  about  its  attitude  toward  the 
junta  and  its  suppression  of  democracy.  In- 
stead, It  lets  persist  In  the  mind  of  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  Greeks — almost 
everyone  but  a  handful  of  staunchly  pro- 
Western  sophisticates — that  we  cherish  the 
colonels  and  support  them  to  the  hilt. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  any  good  reason  why  the 
American  government  has  not  officially  and 
publicly  expressed  Its  ourtrage  at  the  Inde- 
cencies the  junta  commits  against  clvU 
rights.  Or  vrtiy  It  has  not  shown — as  It  could, 
subtly  but  unmistakably  to  an  audience  as 
politically  savvy  as  the  Greeks — that  It  will 
suppwt  a  democratic  opposition  movement 
as  It  develops  In  the  society.  The  question  Is 
how  long  America  can  remain  equivocal,  at 
least  In  public,  and  still  convince  anyone 
that  It  is  not  In  love  with  the  junta,  or  that 
It  Is  really  using  what  weap>ons  It  has  to  push 
toward  a  democratic  future  for  Greece. 


SECOND    ANNIVERSARY     OF      THE 
INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  long  held  a  high  regard  for  the 
courage  suid  strength  of  character  found 
among  the  pe<H}le  of  Czechoslovakia. 
After  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  I 
requested  combat  service  overseas  suid 
was  Eissigned  to  the  97th  Division.  This 
division  saw  action  as  a  part  of  the  Ist 
Army  in  the  RMneland  when  the  pow- 
erful Allied  armies  raced  across  Europe 
to  attack  Hitler's  Germany.  The  97th 
was  subsequently  shifted  to  General  Pat- 
ton's  3d  Army,  where  it  spearheaded  the 
drive  to  liberate  Czechoslovakia.  The 
people  of  Pilsen  rose  tn  defiance  against 
the  Nazi,  occupation  forces  on  May  4, 
1945.  when  students  and  workers  took 
over  the  radio  station  and  city  hall.  The 
next  day,  May  5.  1945.  the  liberation  was 
consummated  by  the  victorious  tanks  of 
the  U.S.  Army  which  definitively  ended 
the  rule  of  the  swastika  over  West  Bo- 


hemia. I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  small 
role  in  this  noble  effort. 

Unfortunately,  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple were  not  long  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  choice  which  they  so  richly  deserved. 
The  demise  of  Nazi  Germany  left  a  vac- 
uiun  into  which  the  Soviet  Union  was 
soon  to  step.  During  the  simimer  of 
1968,  after  a  long  series  of  frustrations, 
there  appeared  to  be  cause  for  hoi>e.  The 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  were  engaged 
in  a  vigorous  struggle  to  prevent  the 
lamp  of  liberty's  faint  glimmer  of  light 
from  being  extinguished.  The  Czecho- 
slovak citizenry,  after  over  20  years  of 
oppression,  had  a  real  chance  to  restore 
some  of  their  basic  human  rights.  Un- 
fortimately  these  hopes,  like  all  the 
others,  were  soon  to  be  dashed  by  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public on  the  night  of  August  20,  1968. 
I  was  In  Prague  for  one  day  visit  during 
April  of  1969,  24  years  after  the  country's 
liberation  from  Nazi  Germany.  At  that 
time  I  witnessed  the  great  sadness  in 
the  faces  of  the  people  who  had  again 
lost  the  freedoms  that  they  had  worked 
so  hard  to  restore. 

By  the  morning  of  August  21.  1968. 
the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  had  completely 
invaded  and  occupied  the  territory  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  In  order  to 
make  her  brutal  act  appear  more  re- 
spectable, the  Soviet  Union  was  joined 
by  the  armies  of  four  other  members  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  in  this  infamous  ven- 
ture. Since  then,  only  her  own  forces 
have  remained  stationed  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia— a  symbol  of  Soviet  oppression  and 
exploitation. 

Through  this  act  2  years  ago.  the 
Soviet  Union  violated  the  fundamental 
rules  of  international  law  as  accepted 
and  practiced  by  civilized  nations,  and 
embodied  in  the  Cliarter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Czechoslovakia  is  a  sovereign 
state.  The  Soviet  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion violated  her  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia made  a  mockery  of  the  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  become  a  law- 
abiding  member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

By  invading  Czechoslovakia  and  oc- 
cupying her  territory,  the  Soviet  Union 
violated  the  treaty  of  friendship  that 
had  bound  the  two  countries  together 
since  1943.  In  that  treaty  the  partners 
promised  to  respect  each  other's  sover- 
eignty, independence,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity, and  not  to  interfere  in  one  an- 
other's internal  affairs.  The  Soviet  Union 
invaded  and  occupied  Czechoslovakia  to 
change  certain  internal  developments  in 
Czechoslovakia  so  as  to  fit  Soviet  inter- 
ests. Not  a  single  Czechoslovak  could 
legitimize  the  Soviet  Union's  conduct. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia  destroyed  the 
arrangements  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  made  with  regard 
to  Czechoslovakia  in  1945.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  agreed 
that  their  Armed  Forces,  which  liberated 
Czechoslovakia  from  the  Nazi  rule  and 
had  been  stationed  on  her  territory 
through  the  first  postwar  months,  would 
evacuate  the  country  and  that  Czecho- 
slovakia would  not  be  subject  to  Allied 
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occupation.  American  and  Soviet  forces 
left  Czechodovakia  before  the  end  of 
1945.  In  the  summer  of  1968,  in  blatant 
violation  of  that  agreement  so  essential 
to  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Soviet  Armed  Forces  Invaded 
Czechoslovakia  and  stationed  themselves 
on  her  territory  permanently. 

Since  then,  Czechoslovakia  has  been 
no  more  than  a  Soviet  colony.  The  So- 
viets forced  upon  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple, as  their  rulers,  a  group  of  men  who 
have  no  legitimacy  whatsoever.  The  only 
source  of  their  power  is  their  willingness 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  their  Soviet 
masters.  The  morale  of  the  Czechoslovak 
people,  once  among  the  highest  In  Eu- 
rope, is  again  at  its  lowest.  The  purpose- 
ful demoralization  of  the  nation  through 
purges,  persecution,  and  threats  is  still 
being  carried  out  at  full  speed. 

The  Czechoslovak  people  are  being 
bled  white.  Faced  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing and  brutal  presence  of  the  Soviet 
Armies,  they  cannot  raise  their  own  voice 
in  protest.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
the  entire  world  not  to  leave  the  Czecho- 
slovak people  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Czech 
people  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 


REORGANIZATION  PLANS  NOS.   3 
AND  4 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Nixon  submitted  Reorganiza- 
tion Plans  Nos.  3  and  4  to  the  Congress 
on  July  9.  I  prepared  a  statement  in 
support  of  these  measures  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record.  For  some  reason  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  this  state- 
ment was  not  printed  on  July  9.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Howahd  H.  Baker  on 
President  Nixon's  Reorganization  Pi^ns 
efftablishino    a    national    oceanic    and 
Atmospheric  Administration  and  an  En- 
viron mentai.  Protection  Agenct 
Aa  •  member  of  both  the  PubUc  Works 
Ckxmmlttee  Air   and  Water  Pollution  Sub- 
cammlttee   and   the   Commerce   Committee 
Oceano^aphy  Subcommittee,  I  have  a  con- 
alderable  interest  In  the  two  executive  re- 
organization   plans    sent    to    the    Congress 
today. 

Reorganization  Plan  3  establishes  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  as  a  new  in- 
dependent agency  within  the  executive 
branch,  bringing  together  In  a  single  orga- 
nization the  major  federal  pollution  con- 
trol program  now  existing  In  four  separate 
agencies  and  one  Interagency  council.  Re- 
organization Plan  4  establishes  the  National 
Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
bringing  together  In  a  single  administra- 
tion the  major  federal  programs  dealing  with 
the  seas  and  atmosphere. 

Basically  the  President  Is  proposing  that 
we  order  cur  federal  house  as  a  necessary 
first  step  for  effective  national  programs  to 
control  pollution  and  to  make  wise  use  of 
our  atmosphere  and  oceans.  The  EPA  will 
permit  the  rapid  recognition  of  new  pollution 
problems  and  early,  more  effective  controls 
because  one  agency  will  be  clearly  respon- 
sible. We  must  support  the  new  agency,  sup- 
plying It  with  authority,  funds  and  person- 
net,  but  It  Is  equally  important  to  support 


the  concept  that  It  represents.  We  must  com- 
mit ourselves,  as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
to  restoring  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

There  are  many  possible  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  pollution,  some  Immediate,  some 
long-term.  In  proposing  the  formation  of  the 
new  agency,  the  President  has  attacked  the 
Immediate  problems.  But  In  proposing  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration In  tandem  with  this  proposal,  the 
President  also  seeks  to  work  toward  an  un- 
derstanding of  both  the  Immediate  and  long- 
term  consequences  of  environmental  con- 
tamination upon  our  lives  and  our  resources. 

NOAA  Is,  In  fact,  an  environmental  agency 
formed  with  In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
around  the  nucleus  provided  by  Its  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration.  One 
of  Its  most  Important  tasks  will  be  to  provide 
the  basic,  multi-purpose  environmental  mon- 
itoring capacity  to  underpin  the  national 
effort  to  reverse  the  process  of  pollution. 

This  Is  by  no  means  all  NOAA  will  be  called 
upon  to  do.  It  will  work  to  protect  the  nation 
against  the  natural  hazards  which  are  ever 
with  us,  and  will  support  the  Industrial, 
transport,  recreational,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial activities  of  the  nation. 

The  Presidents  Reorganization  Plan  4  will 
bring  together  an  outstanding  group  of  orga- 
nizations and  talents  to  achieve  these  high 
tasks.  They  Include  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries,  the  Sea  Grant  program,  the 
U.S.  Lake  Survey,  the  Coast  Guard  Data  Buoy 
National  Development  Program,  the  marine 
sport  fish  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries,  the  Bureau  of  Mines*  marine  min- 
ing technology  program,  and  the  Navy's  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  Data  and  Instrumenta- 
tion Centers. 

These  agencies,  and  these  capabilities — 
historically  effective  and  respected  In  their 
separate  efforts — will  give  the  Commerce  De- 
partment the  opportunity  to  build  an  en- 
vironmental team  second  to  none. 

I  support  these  two  reorganization  plans 
and  pledge  all  possible  assistance  to  overcome 
the  problems  these  two  new  organizations 
are  designed  to  achieve. 


EXTENT  OP  GOVERNMENT  INVEST- 
MENT IN  LOCKHEED  PAdLITIES 
AT  MARIETTA,  GA. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  17,  during  debate  on  his  "fly  be- 
fore you  buy"  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxjors)  said  that  the  C-5  is  built  in 
a  plant  "that  is  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  matter  of  the  Lockheed 
capital  investment  in  the  Georgia  facil- 
ity. To  do  so,  I  need  to  point  out  that 
the  Government  built  that  plant  during 
World  War  n.  During  this  time  it  was 
known  as  the  Bell  Bomber  Plant.  Fol- 
lowing the  war  the  plant  was  used  as  a 
machine  tool  storage  center  until  it  wtis 
reopened  by  Lockheed  in  1951  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment's total  fixed  asset  investment  in 
the  Marietta  plant  up  until  today  is 
about  $95  million. 

Since  1951,  Lockheed  has  invested  $126 
million.  Lockheed  has  also  arranged 
leases  from  private  owners  of  additional 
assets  costing  another  $46  million. 

Therefore,  at  acquisition  cost,  the 
Government's  Investment  represents 
(Jhly  35  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  Government  investment  in  plant  and 
facilities  began  during  the  mld-1940's. 
Therefore,  if  one  were  to  estimate  de- 


preciated values  for  the  Government's 
investment  as  industry  does,  the  earlier 
Government  investment  would  represent 
a  smaller  proportion  on  the  total — ap- 
proximately 17  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  table 
which  shows  the  ownership  of  the  fa- 
cilities at  Marietta,  Ga.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  table  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LOCKHEED  MARIETTA  PUNT  DATA 
(Dollar  amount  in  millionsl 

Afnount       Percent 


Company  owned  fixed  assets  at  depreci- 
ated twok  value «9.708  62.2 

Leased  fixed  assets  at  depreciated  book  _    _ 

value 23.694  21.2 

Government  owned  fixed  assets  at  esti- 
mated depreciated  twok  value 18,688  16.6 

Total   facilities   at   depreciated 

Iwok  value  (June  1970) 112.900  lOO.O 

Company  owned  fixed  assets  at  cost 126.134  47.0 

Leased  fixed  assets  at  cost 46,429  17.4 

Government  owned  fixed  assets  at  cost. .  95. 331  35. 6 

Total lacilitiesateosKJune  1970).  267.894  100.0 


THE  FAIRNESS  DOCTTRINE  AND 
TELEVISION  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  today  that  36  of  the 
TV  stations  across  the  Nation  have  re- 
sponded to  my  request  to  present  con- 
trasting views  to  answer  the  "paid"  com- 
mercials of  the  so-called  amendment-to- 
end-the-war  committee.  These  stations 
imderstand  the  fairness  doctrine  and  are 
presenting  to  their  viewers  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  this  particular  issue.  The 
stations  presenting  contrasting  views  are 
as  follows: 

WSAV-TV,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

KQTV-TV,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

KSD-TV,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

KOMU-TV,  Columbia,  Mo. 

WmS-TV,  Bluefleld,  W.  Va. 

KODE-TV,  Joplin.  Mo. 

KIFI-TV,  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho, 

KC:RL-TV,  Reno,  Nev. 

WTAP-TV.  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

KOAM-TV,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

KFYKr-TV,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

KT*rS-TV,  Springfield,  Mo. 

WPSD-TV,  Paducah,  Ky. 

KCMO-TV,  Kansas  C^ity,  Mo. 

WDTV-TV,  Bridgeport,  W.  Va. 

KHQ-TV,  Spokane,  Wash. 

KID-TV,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

KOAT-TV,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

WDBJ-TV,  Roanoke,  Va. 
^-^WSAZ-TV,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

WPRI-TV,  Providence,  R.I. 

WDAF-TV.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KXYL-TV,  Spokane,  Wash. 

KING-TV,  Seattle.  Wash. 

KCND-TV,  Pembina,  N.  Dak. 

KVAli-TV,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

WCHS-TV,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

WVNY-TV,  Burlington,  Vt. 

KOB-TV,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

KRCG-TV,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

WBOY-TV,  caarksburg,  W.  Va. 

WSTV-TV,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

KREM-TV,  Spokane,  Wash. 

KMTV-TV.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
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KTVN-TV,  Reno,  Nev. 

WTVR-TV,  Richmond,  Va. 

A  number  of  other  television  stations 
have  refused  to  present  contrasting  views, 
but  some  have  indicated  that  they  are 
adhering  to  the  requirements  of  the 
"fairness  doctrine."  A  few  responses,  im- 
fortimately,  indicate  only  those  with 
money  are  entitled  to  express  their  views 
on  this  powerful  public  media,  while 
other  responses  indicate  that  the  "fair- 
ness doctrine"  has  been  complied  with  in 
various  ways  . 

Those  stations  declining  to 
contrasting  views  are : 

KVOS-TV,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

WMXJR-TV,  Mancheser,  N.H. 

KBIM-TV,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

WTRF-TV,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

WOAY-TV,  Oak  Hill,  W  .Va. 

KXJB-TV,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

WDAY-TV,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

KTVC-TV,  Ensign,  Kans. 

KBOI-TV,  Boise,  Idaho 

KOLO-TV,  Reno,  Nev. 

KORK-TV,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

KGGM-TV,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

KMED-TV,  Medf  ord,  Oreg. 

WTEV-TV,  Providence,  R  J. 

WSLS-TV.  Roanoke,  Va. 

KYTV-TV,  Springfield,  Mo. 

KTVH-TV,  Wichita,  Kans. 

KTVC-TV,  Dodge  City,  Kans. 

Cascade  Broadcasting  Co.,  Yakima, 
Wash. 

Now  that  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
so-called  amendment  to  end  the  war — 
which  should  be  designated  the  "lose  the 
peace  amendment" — have  entirely  re- 
written their  proposal.  I  shjdl  again  con- 
tact the  stations  which  previously  de- 
clined. The  amendment  is  more  mean- 
ingless than  ever  and  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  sponsors  should  return  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  solicited 
from  the  public — based  on  the  original 
text  of  the  amendment. 


CHINA  THE  REAL  WINNER  OP  OXJR 
INCURSION  INTO  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Look  maga- 
zine contains  a  very  interesting  article, 
written  by  Philippe  Devillers,  to  the 
effect  that  the  real  winner  of  our  incur- 
sion into  Cambodia  is  China. 

I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  his  article 
and  think  it  would  interest  Senators. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Pbknch  Expert's  View:  China — Thk  Rxal 

WtNNXB  Ts  Cambodia 

(By  Philippe  Devillers) 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  mop  up  the 
Cambodian  sanctuary  will  have  long-term 
results  that  the  American  people  do  not  ex- 
pect. Rather  than  shortening  the  war,  tbe 
move  will  extend  It  and  make  It  even  more 
dangerous. 

"It  was  the  drop  which  made  the  bottle 
pour  out,"  Chou  En-lal,  the  premier  of  China, 
has  said.  'ToUowlng  the  sudden  overthrow  of 
a  royal,  neutral  and  even  pro-Western  prince 
(Norodom  Sihanouk]  by  just  a  group  of  am- 
bitious politicians  and  generals  supported  by 
the  CIA,  no  government  In  the  world  can  now 
feel  secure.  Now  Is  the  time  for  action." 

Am^lcan   intervention  In  Cambodia  has 


indeed  given  China  a  valuable  opportunity. 
For  years,  It  has  been  waiting  to  take  over 
the  leadership  of  Asian  nationalism  and  antl- 
ImperlallBt  resistance.  The  decision  has  fa- 
cUltated  the  work  of  the  Chinese  political 
strategists. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  Indi- 
cated recently  that  he  recognized  this,  when 
he  told  an  interviewer:  "They  [the  Chinese) 
have  Increased  their  mfluence  with  Hanoi  as 
the  result  of  the  Cambodian  Incursions.  We 
think  the  Soviet  Union's  Influence  has  de- 
creased at  the  expense  of  Coimnunlst  China. 
Whether  the  Communist  Chinese  have  any 
reason  to  want  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war 
or  not,  we  do  not  know.  We  rather  doubt  It. 
We  think  It  serves  their  purposes  to  have  the 
war  continue,  because.  In  effect,  they  use 
Hanoi  as  their  Instnimentallty  for  causing 
trouble." 

When  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  died  on  September  3 
of  last  year — about  a  week  after  having  writ- 
ten to  President  Nixon  that  a  bit  of  goodwill 
could  permit  a  settlement  to  take  place — 
the  Maoist  group  in  Hanoi,  led  by  Truong 
Chlnh,  Increased  its  Influence.  Convinced 
that  the  White  House  did  not  want  to  nego- 
tiate seriously,  except  on  the  basis  of  North 
Vietnam's  political  surrender,  the  Maoist 
group  won  a  shift  to  the  strategy  of  "pro- 
tracted war" — protracted  untU  1972  and  the 
next  U.S.  President. 

Rather  than  respond  to  valuable  overtures 
from  President  Nixon,  Secretary  Rogers  and 
others,  Hanoi  and  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  (PRG)  m  South  Viet- 
nam preferred  to  use  the  pretext  of  U.S. 
insistence  on  "mutual  withdrawal"  and  "the 
legality  of  the  Saigon  government"  and  to 
remain  Immobile  In  Paris.  This  reflected, 
perhaps,  a  stalemate  in  the  political  struggle 
in  Hanoi. 

There  are  hints  that  In  the  Communist 
camp  other  voices  were  saying  that  this  tac- 
tic could  not  achieve  results  and  could  even 
lead  to  uncontrolled  developments.  It  would 
be  wiser,  they  reasoned,  not  to  let  oppor- 
tunities pass. 

There  was  significance,  in  this  respect,  to 
the  trips  made  by  Le  Duan,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
real  heir,  to  Moscow  In  January,  and  by  Le 
Due  Tho,  the  chief  adviser  to  the  delegation 
at  the  peace  talks,  to  Paris  from  January  30 
to  April  10.  The  "downgrading"  of  the  Parts 
conference  by  Washington  certainly  did  not 
help. 

At  the  same  time.  In  Cambodia,  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  maneuvered  on  his  own 
to  defeat  the  "protracted  war"  plan.  He 
agreed  with  Prime  Minister  Lon  Nol  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  press  the  Vlet- 
cong  out  of  Cambodia,  and  was  going  to  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  to  ask  them  to  request  from 
Hanoi  more  discretion  and  realism.  Both  Le 
Duan  and  Sihanouk  were  thus  moving  in  a 
direction  that  could  have  brought  a  restmip- 
tion  of  serious  negotiations  in  Paris — the 
cheapest  way  to  end  the  war. 

Nixon's  Cambodian  decision  wrecked,  for 
a  long  time,  any  diplomatic  possibility  of 
a  settlement  and  polarized  forces  In  Indo- 
china In  such  a  way  that  the  United  States 
now  can  expect  years  more  of  fighting 
there — if  the  Paris  negotiations  fade  out. 
This  can  only  raise  serious  doubts  about  the 
quality  of  information  supplied  by  the 
American  intelligence  services  or  Washing- 
ton's capacity  to  assess  any  situation  In  Asia. 

The  President  apparently  made  his  deci- 
sion on  purely  military  grounds:  prevent  the 
Vletcong  from  preparing  or  launching  im- 
portant offensives  while  the  American  with- 
drawals are  proceeding;  deprive  them  of 
sanctuaries  and  resources;  support  Lon 
Nol's  government  in  its  struggle  against  the 
VC;  accelerate  the  "Vletnamlzatlon"  in 
South  Vietnam  and  save  American  lives.  In- 
deed, the  motivation  for  the  decision  was 
only  local  and  military,  linked  to  the  be- 
lief  In   the   "necessity"   of   reinforcing   the 


Saigon  regime  and  maintaining  In  Paris  a 
political  position  that  Washington  knows 
well  to  be  unacceptable  for  the  other  side. 

Surprisingly,  the  decision  neglected  vital 
poUtlcal  considerations.  The  stake  was  not 
Sihanouk  as  man  or  leader  but  Cambodian 
neutrality.  On  March  18,  Parts,  Moscow  and 
Peking  seemed  unwUllng  to  take  sides,  pro- 
vided Pnompenh  stood  firmly  on  the  policy 
of  strict  neutrality. 

But  m  Pnompenh,  the  right  wing  wanted 
not  only  to  oust  Sihanouk  but  also  the 
Vletcong.  It  could  not  do  that  without  Amer- 
ican aid.  For  this.  It  had  to  shift  from  neu- 
trality to  de  facto  belligerence.  And  then 
Hanoi  and  the  PRO  had  to  react.  And  Sai- 
gon and  Washington  rushed  into  the  trap. 

By  welcoming  Sihanouk  (who  did  not  find 
support  in  Paris  or  Moscow)  In  Peking  on 
March  23,  the  Chinese  Government  seized 
the  opportunity  to  play  a  wonderful  Cam- 
bodian card:  not  with  a  small  and  weak 
Red  party  or  a  Joker,  but  a  head  of  state, 
a  Westernized  prince.  Sihanouk  could  bring 
Cambodian  resistance,  leftist,  centrist  and 
nationalist,  under  the  Chinese  umbrella  and 
patronage,  and  give  the  Indochlnese  strug- 
gle as  a  whole  the  look  of  "nationalism" — 
putting  "Communism"  in  the  background. 

At  the  same  time,  Peking  showed  the  Ha- 
noi "doves"  that  they  no  longer  had  to  rely 
on  Moscow  or  to  trvist  Nixon.  They  had  only 
to  side  with  the  "Indochlnese  Front"  advo- 
cated by  Sihanouk — a  front  that  Is  resolutely 
antl-lmperiallst  and  will  find  a  wide  re- 
sponse In  the  Third  World.  The  Indochlnese 
conference  (AprU  24-26),  In  which  the  Chi- 
nese did  not  participate,  welded  the  alli- 
ance of  the  four  governments  and  ijarties — 
North  Vietnam.  Sihanouk's  government  in 
exile,  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  PRO — opposing 
the  United  States. 

China  now  looks  like  the  Big  Brother  and 
the  Great  Ally  of  the  Indochlnese  people 
struggling  for  freedom  and  Independence. 

Sihanouk  and  Le  Duan  can  no  longer  act 
without  China's  assent.  In  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia. Laos  and  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Burma, 
Indonesia  and  even  Bengal,  all  anti-Ameri- 
can forces  are  now  entirely  under  Chinese 
patronage  and  encouragement.  No  settle- 
ment In  the  area  can  be  arranged  without  the 
i^proval  of  Peking.  China  has  emerged  as 
the  dominant  factor  In  this  part  of  Asia  and 
cannot  easily  be  divested  of  Its  role.  This 
means  that  the  VS.  Is  now  in  direct  con- 
frontation with  China,  even  if  for  the  time 
being  this  confrontation  remains  political 
and  Is  fought  locally  by  indigenous  forces. 

In  any  settlement,  the  Indochlnese  people 
alone  will  act — ^backed  by  the  Chinese  behind 
the  scenes — In  the  name  of  independence 
and  democracy,  nationalism  and  self-deter- 
mination. This  clearly  puts  Washington  on 
the  defensive.  There  Is  no  longer  any  point 
to  arrange  a  conference  In  Geneva,  to  court 
Intermediaries  such  as  Britain  or  Russia  or 
to  establish  an  international  control  com- 
mission with  "false  neutrals."  The  Indochl- 
nese expect,  and  will  be  ready  for,  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Americans  when  the 
time  is  ripe. 

The  United  States  has  succeeded  in  ten 
years  in  eliminating  neutralism  In  Asia,  and 
this  March,  It  helped  overthrow  the  last  neu- 
tral, Sihanouk.  Everywhere,  the  VB.  now 
faces  leftist  nationalism,  which  China  has 
the  d^acity  to  help. 

Of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  wholly 
eliminated  and  will  still  probably  be  listened 
to  in  Hanoi.  Its  Influence,  however,  will  be 
weaker  than  that  of  Peking,  and  China  has 
the  capacity  to  counter  Russian  influence  in 
Asia.  It  is,  therefore,  a  waste  of  time  for 
Washington  to  ask  Moscow  to  pressure 
Hanoi  for  "flexibility."  Now  Washington  can 
negotiate  ita  peace  only  with  the  Indo- 
Chinese. 

Faster  than  Mr.  Nixon,  the  other  side  has 
succeeded  in   "Asianlzing"  the  war. 
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MORE  PRAISE  TO  THE  PORTS- 
MOUTH NAVAL  SHIPYARD  AND 
THE  DEDICATED  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WHO  MAKE  IT  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  NATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  spoke  here  of  the  fact  that  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  had 
achieved  first  place  in  the  Navy's  cost- 
reduction  program  for  1970. 1  praised  the 
shipyard,  its  ofiBcers.  its  civilian  leaders, 
and  the  thousands  who  work  there  and 
made  this  achievement  possible. 

I  now  have  additional  facts  and  figures 
available  which  reveal  the  amazing  ac- 
complishments at  the  shipyard  in  cost 


reduction  and  some  of  the  individuals  re- 
sponsible can  now  be  identified. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  statement  a 
table  showing  the  results  of  the  cost-re- 
duction program  at  the  shipyard  since 
1965.  During  these  years  these  figures 
showing  a  saving  of  nearly  $10  million  by 
the  shipyard.  This  table  shows  that 
among  nine  major  shipyards,  the  Ports- 
mouth Shipyard  has  never  rated  below 
fourth  in  its  cost  reduction  efforts  in  the 
last  6  years,  and  it  shows  that  it  has 
been  first  among  the  nine  yards  during  2 
years  and  second  during  3  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


and  eliminated  the  necessity  for  removing 
the  pumps.  „  ^ 

P.  W.  Smith.  Stratham.  N.H.:  In  coUabora- 
tlon  with  C.  S.  BUodeau  reported  two  cost- 
aavlng  actions  which  slgnlflcanUy  reduced 
the  amount  of  work  Involved  In  the  develop- 
ment and  Issue  of  drawing  and  material 
ordering  schedule*. 


COST  REDUCTION  PROGRAM  HISTORY-PORTSMOUTH  NAVaL  SHIPYARD 


I96S 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Annual  (Oil ....... — . — . ';■  «i«  ;iAA    -i' ;ii' aaa 

Cost  reduction  lecoont 7.970,000     9.462,000 

Percent  o«  g(Ml  ittiined 1»»              126 

Standing  among  9  shipyards «                  * 


.J5. 000. 000    J7, 500, 000    »1, 000. 000    $1,200,000    »1. 696, 000 


2. 100, 000 
210 
1 


2. 040, 000 
170 
2 


2,114,900 
125 
4 


$1,662,500 

3. 748. 20O 

225.5 

1 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  cost 
reductions  such  as  have  been  achieved  at 
Portsmouth  do  not  come  from  adding 
machines  or  computers.  These  reduc- 
tions come  because  there  are  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  work  hard,  such 
as  Capt.  D.  H.  Kern,  the  commander  of 
the  shipyard,  and  Mr.  D.  T.  Sowerby,  the 
cost-reduction  program  manager. 

Under  the  direction  of  these  leaders, 
the  able  workers  at  the  shipyard  have 
achieved  these  reductions.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  many  of  these  workers  live  in 
New  Hampshire  and  I  would  say  a  spe- 
cial word  of  praise  to  them.  I  would  also 
like  Senators  to  know  who  they  are.  for 
during  the  last  year  alone  they  brought 
about  more  than  $2  million  of  the  cost 
reductions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcord,  the 
names  of  these  New  Hampshire  citizens 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  awards 
they  so  richly  deserved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

N.  B.  Turgeon,  Somersworth,  NS.:  Received 
a  Navy  certificate  of  merit  from  the  Naval 
Ships  Systems  Command.  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Turgeon's  principal  cost  reducUon  Item 
resulted  In  the  elimination  of  the  scheduled 
procurement  of  32  Sub  Safe  piping  compo- 
nents for  the  USS  TINOSA  and  the  t7SS 
HADDO.  In  addition,  he  directed  a  review 
and  analysis  of  the  scheduled  work  on  the 
main  propulsion  train  of  the  USS  TINOSA, 
USS  HADDO,  USS  POLLACK  and  USS  JACK 
which  reduced  or  modified  the  requirements 
while  stlU  meeting  overhavU  objectives  and 
directed  a  procedural  modification  which 
utilized  naval  personnel  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  removing  and  replacing  all  deck 
coverings   during   submarine   overhauls. 

Robert  W.  Burton,  New  Castle,  N.H.:  For 
outstanding  performance  In  administration 
and  support  to  the  PNSY  Public  Works  Depfs 
Cost  Reduction  effort. 

Michael  A.  Cyr,  Somersworth,  N.H.:  Por 
outstanding  performance  In  administration 
and  support  to  the  PN8T  Production  Depl's 
Cost  Reduction  effort. 

Clay  B.  Tucker,  Exeter.  N.H.:  For  outstand- 
ing performance  In  administration  and  sup- 
port of  the  PNSY  Cost  Reduction  effort  In 


the  PERA  (SS)  Dept.  Mr.  Tucker's  efforts 
were  a  significant  factor  In  the  PEBA  (S8) 
achievement  of  47.4%  of  the  validated  total 
shipyard  savings. 

Bernard  L.  Bergeron.  Dover,  N.H.:  Improved 
installation  of  value  hangers  by  utUlzatlon 
of  asbeatoe  Upe  thus  eliminating  slippage 
and  misalignment. 

J.  A.  Ooellner.  Hapten,  N.H.:  Reported  a 
cost-saving  action  for  the  procurement  of 
torpedo  rammer  control  valves  on  a  multl- 
shlp-basls. 

R.  M.  Grossman,  Portsmouth,  N.H.:  Re- 
ported three  cost-saving  actions  that  resulted 
In  a  substantial  reduction  of  Fleet  Ballistic 
Missile  Weapons  Information  sheets  sent  to 
other  activities  and  a  tech  spec  modification 
which  reduced  the  man-days  required  for 
engineering  drawing  preparation. 

George  W.  Marston.  Dover.  N.H.:  Elimi- 
nated duplicate  Inspection  of  material  that 
was  a  direct  delivery  Item  to  a  production 
shop  and  modified  Inspection  procedures  to 
make  them  responsive  to  the  value  of  the 
material. 

W.  J.  Mlnnon.  Jr..  Exeter.  N.H.:  Reported 
two  cost-saving  actions  involving  the  Identi- 
fication and  utilization  of  surplus  material. 
Domenlco  DlBona,  Dover,  N.H.:  In  collabo- 
ration with  James  H.  Pike  HI  Improved 
method  of  lagging  pipe  to  facilitate  location 
of  valves  and  joints. 

Roger  A.  Blouin.  Newmarket.  N.H  :  Sug- 
gested a  new  technique  for  restoring  under- 
sized bearing  seats  on  submarine  auxiliary 
motor  shafts  eliminating  the  need  for  re- 
mac  hi  nlng. 

Kenneth  D.  Lurvey.  Portsmouth.  N.H.: 
Took  action  to  show  that  the  use  of  alumi- 
num-bronze nipples  In  a  submarine's  elec- 
tronic fresh  water  cooling  system  were  corro- 
sion free;  thereby  eliminating  the  scheduled 
replacement  purchase  of  18  CRES  nipples. 

John  K.  HaU.  Hampton,  NS.:  Consolidat- 
ed the  review  of  Technical  Repair  Standards 
by  Individual  shipyard  and  developed  stand- 
ardized tests  for  restoration  of  electric  sub- 
marine motors. 

Richard  P.  MlUette.  Hampton.  N.H.:  Rec- 
ommended by  the  utilization  of  refurbished 
secondary  propulsion  motors  thus  avoiding 
the  re-docklng  of  two  submarines  at  a  late 
date;  consolidated  Individual  shipyard  plan- 
ning effort  for  refurbishment  of  complex  sub- 
marine comiKinents. 

Paul  E.  Moody,  Hampton,  N.H.:  Had  In- 
specOon  requirements  modified  for  sub- 
marine torpedo  ejection  pump  cylinder  beads 


A  REQUEST  POR  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently concluded  Executive  agreement 
on  extending  our  use  of  military  bases-in 
Spain  has  stirred  misgiving  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  called  for  hearings 
at  which  administration  spokesmen 
would  appear  before  the  committee  and 
explain— perhaps  "translate"  would  be  a 
better  word— the  meaning  of  the  execu- 
tive agreement. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Rexburg 
Idaho,  Standard  takes  the  same  point 
of  view.  The  editorial  suggests  that  the 
Nixon  administration  "has  not  made  a 
convincing  case"  that  the  accord  be  in 
form  of  an  executive  agreement,  rather 
than  a  treaty  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  Senate.  The  editorial  state: 


At  very  least,  however,  the  administration 
should  respond  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  promised  demand  that  It  ex- 
plain, in  public,  and  on  the  record,  what 
the  agreement  Involves. 

I  8«ree  and  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  editorial  published  August  11. 
1970,  under  the  tiOe  "The  Agreement 
With  Sp€dn,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  AomzMKNT  With  Spain 
There  are  strong  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  running  oontroversy  over  presidential 
and  senatorial  power  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Neither  the  administration  or 
Chairman  Pulbrlght  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
all  truth  by  the  tall  in  this  many-faceted 
dispute. 

Having  noted  this,  we  come  down  on  the 
side  of  Fulbrtght  and  llke-thlnkers  In  the 
matter  of  the  new  mUltary  agreement  with 
Spam.  This  extends  for  five  years  the  U.S. 
right  to  air  and  naval  bases  In  that  country, 
in  return  for  loans  and  grants  which  may 
total  as  much  as  400  million  dollars. 

Such  an  arrangement,  we  believe,  should 
have  been  made  m  the  form  of  a  treaty  re- 
quiring the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate It  is  not  palatable  that.  Instead,  the 
extension  Is  embodied  m  a  mere  executive 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  prolonged  nego- 
tUtlons  m  which  the  Senate  played  no  part. 
The  administration  maintains  that  no 
stated  or  implied  commitment  to  defend 
Spain  against  attack  Is  involved,  and  that 
therefore  the  agreement  need  not  be  In 
treaty  form.  This  may  be  so,  but  the  aasur- 
anoe  la  not  wholly  convincing.  We  think  It 
significant  that  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  have  doubto  on  this  point 
and  others. 

Sen.  Frank  Church  of  Idaho,  for  example, 
said  he  spoke  for  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee m  remarking,  "I  dont  approve  of 
aeoret  deals  with  the  Franco  government. 
Dartlculariy  of  the  kind  that  oould  mv<^ve 
uTln  a  war."  He  further  aald,  "I  think  the 
committee,  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Statee  are  entitled  to  know  what 
this  agreement  U  aU  about"  and  added: 
"Without  question  It   (the  executive  agree- 
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ment)  deals  with  a  prolonged  involvement 
in  Spain  of  such  Importance  that  It  ougnt 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  treaty." 

The  administration  has  not  made  a  con- 
vincing case  to  the  contrary.  Now  that  the 
executive  agreement  has  taken  effect,  perhaps 
the  Senate  wUl  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
about  It.  At  very  least,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration should  respond  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  promised  demand  that  It 
'explain.  In  public  and  on  the  record,  what 
the  agreement  involves." 

Someone's  figured  that  the  U.S.  population 
Is  shifting  westward  at  the  average  rate  of 
58  feet  a  day.  There  just  doesn't  seem  to 
be  anything  stable  and  certain  about  life 
anymore. 

ARTICLE     IN     AMERICAN     LEGION 
MAGAZINE  CALLS  FOR  ALTERNA- 
TIVE HEALTH  SYSTEMS 
Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 
one  of  the  most  significant  problems  our 
society  faces  is  our  health  crisis.  Too  lit- 
tle has  been  proposed,  and  there  has 
been  too  little  discussion  of  the  alterna- 
tives we  must  choose  from  to  deliver  im- 
proved health  care  to  our  clti2«ns  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

American  Legion  magazine  for  August, 
1970,  conUins  an  article  entitled  "Bet- 
ter Medical  Care  at  Less  Cost  is  Possi- 
ble," written  by  Roul  Tunley.  Because  of 
the  article's  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sions of  improved  health  delivery  and  its 
relation  to  a  national  health  plan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
5  as  follows: 
X  Brrrza  Medical  Cahx  at  IiEBs  Cost  is 

POSSIBLX 

(By  Rota  Tunley) 
In  the  matter  of  medical  care  and  doc- 
tors' bUls.  America's  patients  have  been  just 
that— patient.  But  at  long  last,  after  a  gen- 
eration of  frustration.  It  looks  as  though 
relief  were  on  the  way.  Better  medical  care 
at  less  cost  Is  not  only  possible,  but  a  smaU 
section  of  the  American  public  has  been  en- 
joying It,  almost  unnoticed,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  centurv. 

Today,  the  medical  situation  has  gotten  so 
bad  for  the  rest  of  us  that  all  of  a  sudden 
more  people  are  paying  attention  to  those 
lucky  few  who  are  members  of  what  are 
called  "prepaid  group  practice"  medical 
plana.  Perhaps  the  rest  of  the  long-suffering 
public,  and  doctors  too,  will  join  them  In 
the  near  future. 

Por  years  we've  been  talking  about  doctor 
shortages,  hospital  shortages  and  Inescap- 
ably high  and  rising  coete.  And  as  long  as 
we  talked,  things  Just  got  worse.  We  con- 
cerned ourselves  principally  with  how  to  pay 
the  bill  and  argued  about  the  need  to  so- 
cialize the  cost  of  medicine — with  sparks 
flying  on  all  sides  of  the  argument. 

Now  there  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  the 
experts  are  beginning  to  realize  what  the 
rest  of  us  have  known  for  a  long  time — 
that  the  sickest  thing  around  Is  the  delivery 
of  medical  care.  It's  not  so  much  the  ques- 
tion of  where  to  find  the  money  as  It  Is  the 
costiy  and  wasteful  method  by  which  we  re- 
ceive that  health  care. 

Anyone  who  has  had  to  wait  three  months 
to  see  a  specialist,  anyone  who  has  waited 
two  hours  In  a  doctor's  office  o/ter  he  got 
his  appointment,  anyone  who's  tried  to  per- 
suade a  physician  to  make  a  hoxise  call,  any- 
one who's  struggled  to  pay  a  medical  bill 
which  he  thought  was  covered  because  he 
had  Insuranoe  fcnotos  that  something  is 
wrong. 


No  one  doubts  that  we  have  good  medicine 
and  fine  doctors.  But  who  wants  to  keep 
reading  about  miracle  heart  transplants 
when  the  business  of  affording  regular  shots 
for  the  kids  seems  more  and  more  of  a 
miracle?  And  who  wants  to  renegotiate  the 
mortgage  Just  because  a  parent  has  had  a 
longer  hospital  stay  than  Medicare  allows? 
Especially  when  you  know  that  right  across 
the  border  In  Canada  no  one  has  had  to  pay 
a  hospital  bill  In  ten  years — or  that  about  6 
mlUlon  are  already  getting  better  caxe  at 
lees  cost  right  here  at  home,  with  about  3 
million  of  them  In  a  primarily  Weat  Coast 
•group  practice"  plan  that  dates  all  the  way 
back  to  WW2. 

The  trouble  with  the  traditional  practice 
of  American  medicine  Is  not  the  medicine 
or  the  doctors.  The  trouble  Is  the  distribu- 
tion and  financing.  Or  rather  the  lack  of  any 
sensible  system  for  either  of  them.  And  the 
results  are  health  statistics  that,  compared 
with  other  countries,  get  worse  all  the  time 
despite  all  those  headlines  about  miracle 
drugs  and  operations. 

Por  example,  according  to  the  latest  United 
Nations  survey,  a  boy  in  America  today  can 
expect  a  shorter  life  than  a  boy  In  21  other 
countries,  and  It's  not  a  great  deal  better 
for  girls.  If  you're  an  American  mother,  you 
have  a  better  chance  of  dying  In  childbirth 
than  In  11  poorer  nations.  Moreover,  our 
Infan*  mortaUty  gets  worse  each  year.  We 
were  sixth  among  Western  nations  In  1960. 
Today  we're  down  to  18th!  And  let  no  one 
tell  you  this  is  because  the  unfortunates  In 
the  ghettos  "spoil"  the  statistics.  Someone 
recently  eliminated  all  minority  groups  and 
fount*  we  stiU  had  Inferior  ranking  In  Infant 
mortality — 10th!  While  other  countries  con- 
tinue to  Increase  their  life  spans,  ours  has 
stopped  expanding  and  actually  started  to 
decrease  for  the  first  time  In  years.  No  won- 
der that  at  an  international  conference  on 
health  In  Holland  almost  a  decade  ago  an 
American  heard  his  country  described  as 
"undeveloped." 

No  one  spends  more  on  medicine  than  we 
do.  The  proportion  of  our  gross  national 
product  now  going  into  medical  care  Is  the 
highest  in  the  world — almost  7%.  or  $63 
blUlon.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  Increase  la  such 
that.  If  It  continues.  It  wlU  reach  the  ab- 
surd point  of  absorbing  all  the  gross  national 
product  bv  the  next  centxiry.  In  other  words, 
after  doctors,  hospitals  and  drugs  are  paid 
for  there  won't  be  anything  left  for  food, 
clothing  or  shelter,  to  say  nothing  of  educa- 
tion, defense  or  the  salaries  of  politicians. 
And  if  comparative  trends  hold,  we'll  be  even 
further  behind  other  countries.  Nat^l^ally  It 
cant  go  on  like  this,  and  It  doesn't  have  to. 
It  has  already  been  proved  here  and  abroad 
that  the  problem  l5  simply  one  of  organiza- 
tion and  not  a  shortage  of  doctors,  hospitals 
or  money.  We  are  spending  all  the  money  on 
medicine  that  we  need  to  spend.  We  have 
all  the  doctors  and  hospitals  required  to  de- 
livCT  the  kind  of  health  care  we  need.  The 
main  reason  we  don't  seem  to  have  such  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  Is  because  we  are  still 
stuck  with  an  archaic,  outgrown  system — a 
curious  anomaly  for  a  nation  that  prides 
itself  on  Its  organizational  genius  In  busi- 
ness. In  science  and  In  production  generally. 
According  to  Harvard  Medical  Deal  Dr.  Rob- 
ert H.  Ebert.  our  doctors  operate  "one  of 
the  last  of  the  pushcart  Industries."  It's 
costiy.  Inefficient  and  dangerous. 

Because  of  a  number  of  factors,  but  largely 
the  opposition  of  organized  medicine — which 
In  Its  time  has  opposed  everything  from  Blue 
Cross  to  Social  Security— we  are  the  only 
Industrial  nation  In  the  world  without  some 
form  of  national  health  plan.  And  because 
we  have  been  \mwllllng  to  solve  our  problems 
on  a  coordinated,  nationwide  scale,  we  are 
now  trapped  between  the  grinding  mUlstones 
of  skyrocketing  costs  and  giant  shortages  in 
doctora.  bospltaU  and  faculties.  President 
NUon  has  rightly  caUed  it  a  "massive  crisis." 


The  symptoms  are  everywhere: 

1)  Hospital  costs  have  gone  up  100%  fast- 
er and  doctors'  fees  50%  faster  than  the  coat 
of  living.  By  the  end  of  this  decade,  experts 
predict  hoq>ltal  rooms  wlU  coat  MOO  to  »«00 
a  day. 

2)  In  rural  areas,  there  are  thousands  of 
communities  that  have  no  resident  doctor.  It 
Is  estimated  that  one  out  of  50  Americans 
cannot  get  a  doctor  under  any  circumstance. 

3)  City  areas  look  better  off  on  paper,  but 
for  vast  segments  of  the  population  they 
might  Just  as  well  be  living  In  the  Sahara 
as  far  as  doctoring  goes.  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, has  a  high  doctor  ratio  of  one  for  every 
360  citizens.  Sections  of  Park  Avenue  seem 
to  have  nothing  but  doctors'  offices  on  the 
ground  fioors.  but  there  are  ghetto  areas 
where  the  ratio  Is  worse  than  one  doctor  for 
10.000  people.  We're  told  we  need  55.000  more 
doctors  and  86,000  more  hospital  bedi.  Imme- 
diately. That's  probably  true  If  we  stick  with 
our  present  system,  but  meanwhile,  the  sys- 
Xan.  Isn't  producing  them. 

4)  Voluntary  insurance  leaves  disastrous 
payment  gaps.  Although  roughly  80%  o* 
Americans  have  some  sort  of  medical  Insur- 
ance, It  pays  only  a  third  of  the  total  medical 
bUl. 

Paced  with  rapidly  worsening  conditions, 
medical  watchers  say  we  have  a  strong  cli- 
mate for  change,  and  that  we'll  have  some 
form  of  national  health  Insurance  within 
two  to  five  years.  In  fact,  a  recent  Harris 
poll  Indicated  a  majority  for  the  first  time 
(51%)  favoring  a  Medicare-like  plan  for  all 
ages. 

"It's  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  well 
have  a  national  plan,  but  when,"  says.  Rep. 
Martha  Griffiths,  of  Michigan. 

The  air,  especially  in  Washington,  la  thick 
with  proposals. 

But  what  sort  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance? If  It  Is  to  be  Just  another  way  of 
paying  the  bUls  It  won't  get  us  very  far. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Sidney  Garfield  has  been  warn- 
ing of  disaster  ahead  if  all  we  do  Is  set  up 
an  assured  bill-paying  system  for  everybody 
under  a  federal  plan.  The  preeent  doctors 
and  hospitals,  with  their  archaic  system, 
would  be  snowed  iinder  by  a  rush  of  patient* 
who  could  afford  good  care  for  the  first  time 
in  their  Uves.  Nobody  oould  cope  with  the 
rush,  says  Dr.  Garfield,  who  set  up  the  re- 
markably successfiU  Kaiser  "group  practice" 
system  on  the  West  Coast  back  before  WW2. 
Meet  of  the  proponents  of  various  national 
hecath  Insurance  plans,  except  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  some  (not  aU)  in- 
surance companies,  are  tuned  in  to  Dr.  Oar- 
field.  Their  proposals  for  national  health 
plans  Include  some  sort  of  reorganization  of 
medical  practice  In  line  with  the  tested 
and  proven  "prepaid  group  practice"  con- 
cepts that  Dr.  Garfield  pioneered. 

Although  such  practice  Is  operating  today 
In  only  about  a  doeen  cities  and  Involves  no 
more  than  6  million  Americans,  repeated 
studies  have  shown  that  the  savings  In  coat, 
doctors  and  hospitals,  as  weU  as  the  achieve- 
ment in  health,  are  overwhelming.  The 
basic  Idea  Is  \mbellevably  simple.  You  pay 
your  medical  Insurance  premiums  regularty 
to  a  medical  group — and  It  then  gives  you 
whatever  care  you  need.  While  there  are  aU 
sorts  of  details,  basically  that's  It) 

If  that  seems  just  too  simple  to  be  sn  an- 
swer to  the  medical  problems  we're  burdened 
with,  let's  lo<*  briefly  at  a  couple  of  ex- 
treme cases  of  personal  medical  disaster,  in 
and  out  of  "group  practice." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  last  May  7 
featured  the  medical  catastrophe  of  a  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  Va.,  couple,  John  and  Betty 
Balnee.  Their  Uttle  daughter.  Karen,  was 
stung  by  a  bee  and  developed  nephroel* 
(a  serious  kidney  malfunction).  In  one  year 
and  four  days  the  costs  came  to  »67,7»4,  and 
Karen  apparently  needs  four  more  years  o* 
the  same  if  she's  ever  to  be  normal.  The 
medical  insurance  »n  out  almost  before  care 
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had  fairly  begun,  although  the  Insurers  bent 
over  backward  to  pay  all  they  could  under 
the  contract.  The  Baines'  pediatrician.  Dr. 
Harriett  Guild,  never  even  sent  a  bill.  Baines 
aaid  he  wouldn't  think  her  wrong  IX  she 
charged  $20,000  for  the  care  she'd  given 
Karen.  Johns  Hopkins  University  came  up 
with  some  special  funds  to  help  the  family 
out.  Though  John  Baines  Is  a  top  level  execu- 
tive In  a  large  Arm,  he  and  his  family  are 
now  strapped  flnanclally  while  the  catastro- 
phe srtretches  out  farther  ahead  than  behind. 
Under  a  contract  like  Kaiser's,  Karen's  care 
would  have  been  assured  at  no  additional 
cost  above  the  premiums  Baines  would  have 
been  paying  regularly.  The  Balneses  would 
not  have  gotten  off  scot  free,  because  there 
were  costs  at  home  to  readapt  to  Karen's 
predicament,  but  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  care  under  the  old  system 
would  simply  have  been  given  with  no  bill- 
ing. 

Let's  look  at  a  Kaiser  patient  In  need  of 
costly  care.  Mrs.  Cathlyn  Albanese,  of  San 
Diego,  told — on  a  CBS  telecast — what  hap- 
pened to  her.  "About  Thanksgiving  time," 
she  said,  "I  had  an  operation  at  the  Kaiser 
Hospital  m  San  Diego  and  they  discovered 
that  I  had  cancer.  They  dont  have  the  co- 
balt equipment  In  the  Kaiser  Hospital  In 
San  Diego.  So  they  brought  me  to  the  Kaiser 
Hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  I  was  concerned  be- 
cause I  thought  It  would  be  very  expensive 
Bind  I'd  have  to  pay  for  an  apartment  and 
they  told  me,  no,  I  dldnt — ^that  It  was  com- 
pletely furnished  at  no  cost  to  me  at  all. 
The  apartment  is  one  bedroom  and  It  has 
two  beds,  and  linens,  and  it's  quite  large  for 
a  one  bedroom.  We  have  maid  service,  and 
It's  quite  nice  as  you  can  see.  My  husband 
comes  up  on  weekends  and  takes  me  home 
and  then  we  come  back  on  Monday,  and 
Monday  and  Tuesday  are  his  days  off  so  he 
stays  with  me  then  and  then  he  goes  home, 
m  be  here  for  six  to  eight  weeks,  approxi- 
mately 34  treatment*.  It's  flve-day  a  week — 
Monday  through  Friday — therapy  The  co- 
balt treatment  wont  coet  me  anything.  It's 
all  furnished  with  the  plan." 

But  getting  whatever  care  you  need  Is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story.  The  unique 
thing  about  prepaid  group  practice  is  that 
it  has  a  built-in  incentive  for  doctors  to  keep 
patienti  viell  and  to  hold  costs  down.  Other 
plans  like  Medicare,  Medicaid,  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  and  private  Instuance  schemes 
merely  pay  bUls  (or  part  of  them)  after 
they've  been  Incurred.  Under  these  plans 
there's  no  real  Incentive  for  doctors  either 
to  save  money  or  to  keep  people  well  by 
practicing  preventive  medicine,  while  there 
is  an  Incentive  to  run  up  the  bills.  For  this 
reason,  prepaid  group  practice  has  been 
called  "health  insurance"  and,  by  contrast, 
all  other  forms  "sickness  insurance." 

Let's  see  how  this  works  by  taking  a  look 
at  the  largest,  and  poealbly  the  best,  of  the 
country's  group  practices — the  famous 
Kaiser  Plan. 

Starting  back  in  the  Depression,  California's 
Dr.  Oarfleld  conceived  the  Idea  of  giving  total 
medical  care  for  a  fixed  fee  to  Kaiser  workers 
on  the  Colorado  River  project.  The  idea  was 
adopted  for  all  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser's  ship- 
yard workers  during  WW3.  After  the  war, 
when  most  of  the  workers  had  gone  home, 
the  rolls  were  opened  to  the  general  com- 
munity. From  9,000  members  in  1945,  the 
Kaiser  Plan  has  grown  to  2  million  today, 
embracing  all  income  levels  from  gas  sta- 
tion attendants  to  university  presidents.  Hav- 
ing Its  own  doctors,  hospitals  and  outpatient 
clinics,  the  plan  grows  steadily  at  the  rate  of 
about  10%  a  year.  It  could  grow  faster  U 
hospitals  could  be  built  and  doctors  enrolled 
more  quickly.  Moreover,  It's  operated  along 
strictly  business  lines.  The  plan,  except  for 
one  minor  instance,  has  never  accepted' a 
penny  of  government  support  and  has  never 
launched  any  community  drive  for  funds. 
"We're   Incredibly   capitalistic,"  remarked 


a  Kaiser  spokesman  recently.  "You  cant  tell 
our  board  meetings  from  General  Motors', 
except  the  product  Is  different." 

Kaiser  doctors  have  absolute  control  In 
medical  matters.  And  they  are  never  In- 
hibited in  choosing  a  course  of  treatment  by 
uncertainty  over  whether  the  patient  can 
afford  to  pay.  They  know  It  will  cost  him 
nothing  more  than  he  has  already  paid.  They 
also  have  free  choice  of  patient,  just  as  the 
latter  has  free  choice  of  doctor.  When  mem- 
bers are  first  enrolled,  they  are  given  a  fairly 
long  list  of  doctors  in  the  group  from  whom 
they  choose  a  "family"  physician,  either  an 
Internist  or  a  general  practitioner.  Some 
keep  him  for  years;  others  change.  When 
they  need  a  specialist,  they  are  referred  to  a 
Kaiser  consultant  by  their  "tamlly"  doctor. 
If  they  need  hospitalization,  they  get  It 
promptly.  The  only  extra  charge  Is  $1  or  $2 
for  an  office  call.  Just  to  keep  the  patients 
from  dropping  In  to  waste  time. 

Dr.  Garfield  described  the  Kaiser  plan  In 
a  recent  Issue  of  Scientific  American  as  fol- 
low^s : 

"Since  1945  the  plan  has  grown  of  Its  own 
Impetus,  without  advertising,  to  Its  present 
size:  more  than  2  million  subscribers  served 
by  outpatient  centers,  51  clinics  and  22  hos- 
pitals m  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Hawaii  and  in  Cleveland  and  Denver.  The 
plsm  provides  comprehensive  care  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $100  per  capita,  which  Is  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  the  cost  of  compar- 
able care  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

"The  plan  is  completely  self-sustaining. 
Physical  facilities  and  equipment  worth 
$267  mllUon  have  been  financed  by  health- 
plan  income  and  bank  loans  (except  for 
gifts  and  locms  to  the  extent  of  about  2"?^). 
The  plan  income  pro\ides  funds  for  teach- 
ing, training  and  research  and  pays  com- 
petitive Incomes  to  2.000  physicians  and  13,- 
000  non-physlclan  employees." 

For  your  $100  a  year  you  get  the  medical 
care  you  need.  There's  no  complex  contract 
putting  elaborate  fences  around  what's  cov- 
ered. 

Kaiser  costs  have  gone  up  less  than  half 
as  fast  as  general  medical  costs,  largely  be- 
cause of  Its  unique,  cost-conscious  struc- 
ture. For  example,  each  year  Kaiser  doctors 
negotiate  a  contract  with  the  plan.  In  re- 
turn for  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  they  agree 
to  give  complete  care.  Including  hospital 
but  excepting  some  things  like  dental  care, 
to  all  members.  If  any  money  Is  left  over 
at  the  end  of  the  year — and  It  always  Is — 
the  funds  are  divided  as  a  bonus  among 
the  physicians.  In  addition  to  their  regular 
salaries.  Doctors  at  Kaiser  crurently  average 
about  $36,000  a  year,  although  some  range 
up  to  $60,000.  These  figures,  plus  regular 
hours,  paid  vacations  and  generous  pensions 
are  enough  to  attract  top  physicians. 

There  Is  another  factor  working  toward 
superior  doctors.  Since  sloppy  medical  care 
can  lead  to  expensive  treatment  and  long 
hospitalization,  both  of  which  affect  year- 
end  bonuses.  Kaiser  doctors  choose  their 
colleagues  with  extreme  care.  New  physlcans 
serve  a  probationary  period.  If  they  prove 
incompetent,  wasteful  or  too  prone  to  sur- 
gery, they  are  dropped.  In  this  way,  doctor 
quality  remains  high. 

So  does  patient  care.  Members  are  urged 
to  have  routine  checkups.  Pap  smears,  elec- 
trocardiograms, shots  and  all  the  other  safe- 
guards of  modem  medicine.  Since  there  Is 
only  a  minimum  financial  barrier  to  office 
■visits,  symptoms  are  unlikely  to  run  on 
without  being  checked.  With  no  incentive 
for  unnecessary  surgery.  Kaiser  members 
have  only  half  as  many  operations  as  those 
with  comparable  coverage  In  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  or  private  Indemnity  plans  which 
do  not  have  such  effective  roadblocks  against 
useless  surgtery.  Moreover,  many  diagnostic 
procedure  (x-rays,  etc.)  which  people  go 
to  hoapitals  for  because  that's  the  only  way 
to  get  the  bills  paid  under  their  hospital 


insurance,  are  handled  in  ambulatory,  out- 
patient clinics  at  Kaiser.  The  result  of  all 
this  Is  that  Kaiser  patients  spend  only  half 
as  much  time  in  hospitals  as  those  with 
the  other  plans.  Thus  hospital  care,  the  most 
fantastically  expensive  Item  in  the  whole 
health  package.  Is  kept  to  a  minimum — 
sometiiing  that  the  government  operators 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  envy  and  would 
like  to  emulate. 

Kaiser's  success  In  keeping  costs  down  and 
care  up  Is  probably  the  best  In  the  country. 
But  other  prepaid  group  practices  around  the 
country  are  doing  well.  New  York  City's 
Health  Insurance  Plan,  for  example,  Is  the 
second  largest  In  the  country  (770,000  mem- 
bers), and  It  has  been  giving  better- than- 
average  care  at  less-than-average  prices  for 
several  decades.  Despite  the  handicaps  of  not 
owning  Its  own  hospitals  (like  Kaiser)  and 
not  being  as  fully  organized,  its  records  in 
infant  and  maternal  mortality  are  consider- 
ably better  than  the  rest  of  the  city,  even 
those  vising  private,  fee-for-service  prac- 
titioners. 

The  improvement  that  systematic,  group 
medicine  can  bring  to  people  was  dramatical- 
ly demonstrated  several  years  ago  when  H.I, P. 
agreed  to  enroll  half  the  city's  Medicare  pa- 
tients on  old-age  assistance.  I.e.  13,000  per- 
sons. This  gave  researchers  a  chance  to  com- 
pare these  people  with  the  other  13,000  out- 
side H.I.P.  After  the  first  year,  ihe  record 
showed  no  difference  in  mortality.  But  after 
the  second  year,  when  HI. P.  care  had  a 
chance  to  make  itself  felt,  the  group's  Med- 
icare patients  showed  14rc  less  mortality 
than  the  others. 

Since  the  success  of  group  practice  de- 
pends largely  on  attracting  and  holding  good 
doctors,  care  Is  taken  not  to  waste  their  time 
and  skills  in  doing  things  that  can  be  done 
by  less  highly-trained  assistants.  For  exam- 
ple, group  optometrists  (vision  testers  and 
eyeglass  prescrlbers)  do  routine  eye  exams 
and  refractions.  Scarce  ophthalmologists  (eye 
physicians)  are  thus  saved  lor  disease  and 
surgery.  With  children,  niu'ses  take  histo- 
ries, weights  and  measurements,  give  injec- 
tions and  do  other  things  that  do  not  re- 
quire the  attention  of  busy  baby  doctors. 
Moreover,  automated,  multiphasic  health 
testing  is  often  used  to  save  time  in  check- 
ups, and  there's  a  liberal  use  of  nutrition- 
ists, health  educators,  social  workers,  psychi- 
atric assistants  and  other  non-doctor  medi- 
cal technicians  whenever  possible. 

Best  of  all  for  the  patient,  group  medicine 
Is  practiced  in  a  fishbowl.  Doctors  are  always 
looking  over  doctors'  shoulders  so  that,  un- 
like private  practice,  shoddy  medicine  and 
downright  mistakes  cannot  be  hidden.  A  Co- 
lumbia University  study,  made  for  the  New 
York  Teamsters  Union,  once  found  that  as 
high  as  33<^r  of  hysterectomies  are  unneces- 
sary. And  in  a  study  of  the  care  of  federal 
employees,  group  practice's  hysterectomy  and 
appendectomy  rate  was  only  half  what  It  was 
among  those  covered  by  Blue  Shield.  Tonsil- 
lectomies were  only  a  quarter  as  many. 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  record  of  prepaid 
group  practice  in  providing  quality  medicine 
at  lower  cost,  however,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  every  study  examining  it  has  ended 
with  Its  recommendation,  progress  has  been 
slow.  Largely  this  is  because  of  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  organized  medicine, 
often  at  the  lower  level,  which  has  looked 
upon  any  change  in  traditional  methods  as 
a  threat.  Even  today  there  are  17  states 
which  still  have  restrictive  laws  called  "Blue 
Shield  Acts"  which  prohibit  group  practices 
Uke  Kaiser  from  operating. 

Despite  this  opposition,  the  enthusiasm 
for  group  practice  has  never  been  higher. 
"This  Is  because  those  who  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  national  health  are  worried, 
and  aa  they  look  around,  the  only  thing  they 
see  on  the  horizon  that  works  is  group  prac- 
tice." says  Louis  J.  Segadelll.  of  the  Group 
Health  Association  of  America. 
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In  any  event,  almost  all  medical  planners 
are  making  group  methods  a  part  of  their 
propoeals.  The  Administration  Is  encourag- 
ing such  groups,  private  insurance  compa- 
nies are  starting  them,  even  Blue  Cross  Is 
involved  In  setting  up  several.  In  addition 
to  the  12  cities  with  established  plans  (San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Honolulu.  Seattle, 
Portland,  Denver,  St.  Paul,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York) ,  new  ones  have  recently  been  Inaugu- 
rated In  Cambridge,  Mass.;  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  Columbia,  Md.  Other  plans  are 
being  readied  for  Providence,  Nashville,  Cin- 
cinnati. Newark.  Pittsburgh  and  Phoenix. 
And  the  Group  Health  AssoclaUon  has  Just 
received  a  government  grant  from  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  to  set  up  18  more  across  the 
land. 

Interestingly  enough,  even  the  most 
looselv-structured  groups,  hastily  thrown 
together  and  without  the  careful  planning 
of  a  Kaiser,  seem  able  to  achieve  better- 
than-average  results. 

Not  long  ago,  for  example,  the  state  of 
California  contracted  vrtth  the  regular  med- 
ical society  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  to  give 
all  necessary  care  to  those  eligible  for  Medi- 
caid. It  turned  over  to  the  society  those 
funds  that  the  state  planned  to  spend  that 
year.  Tbe  doctor  members  knew  that  If  bills 
got  out  of  hand.  If  one  practitioner  got  a 
lion's  share,  or  if  someone  had  an  expensive 
illness  as  a  result  of  incompetent  treatment 
the  others  would  have  to  pay  for  It.  Conse- 
quently, they  set  up  a  review  board  to  police 
the  quality  of  care,  using  computers  to  spot 
deviations  from  the  norm. 

The  result  was  that  even  though  doctors 
were  paid  on  the  traditional  fee-for-servlce 
basis,  they  not  only  managed  to  treat  all  who 
came  to  them  but  even  had  $200,000  left  over 
at  the  end  of  the  year  which  they  returned 
to  a  startled  state  finance  department. 

The  San  Joaquin  experiment  was  Impor- 
tant In  that  It  encouraged  national  health 
planners  to  Insist  we  don't  have  to  wait  until 
the  entire  nation  develops  group  practice  be- 
fore we  embark  on  a  universal  scheme.  We 
can.  they  say.  contract  with  almost  any 
group  of  doctors — medical  society,  hospital, 
school,  even  those  linked  by  nothing  more 
solid  than  being  In  the  same  "medical  arts" 
building. 

They  also  insist  that  with  medicine  orga- 
nized on  a  group  basis,  the  country  has  all 
the  doctors  and  hospitals  It  needs,  and  that 
present  shortages  are  artificial,  Induced  by 
a  wasteful  and  Inefficient  non-system. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  this 
argument. 

For  example.  It  has  been  repeatedly  estab- 
Ushed  by  outside  survey  tliat  Kaiser  gives  as 
good  or  bettw  care  than  Is  generally  avail- 
able by  using  a  doctor  ratio  of  one  per  1,100 
patients.  Group  practices  as  a  whole  average 
one  per  1,000.  On  this  basis,  we'd  need  only 
200.000  doctors  to  care  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  the  United  States.  Since  we  have 
between  275,000  and  300,000  physicians  prac- 
ticing at  the  moment,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  physicians  left  over  for  research,  teaching, 
administration  or  Just  practicing  privately  if 
that  was  what  they  wanted. 

As  for  hospitals,  we  now  have  3.9  beds  per 
1,000  people  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  We 
are  told  this  Is  not  nearly  enough.  Yet  E^lser 
manages  to  meet  all  the  hospital  needs  of  its 
2  million  members  with  a  ratio  of  only  1.7 
beds  per  1,000,  less  than  half  the  national 
average.  On  this  basis,  we  have  far  more  beds 
than  we  need. 

Certainly  some  sort  of  organization  Is 
needed  to  prevent  hospitals  from  acting  like 
Jealous  little  empire-builders,  acquiring  ex- 
pensive equipment  for  status  purposes 
rather  than  for  the  community's  needs. 
Moreover,  through  charity  drives  they're  con- 
stantly asking  cltlaena  .  .  . 
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In  Denver,  for  example,  there  are  four 
hospitals  within  a  flve-tJlock  area  all  of 
which  have  costly  cobalt  radiation  treatment 
centers.  Since  these  are  \:sed  less  than  60% 
of  the  time,  the  duplication  not  only  wastes 
money  but  the  medical  talent  to  staff  them 

fts  well* 

In  New  York  City,  there  are  18  open-heart 
surgery  teams  In  18  different  hospitals.  Yet 
nine  of  them  do  90%  of  aU  the  operations. 
This  Is  not  only  a  misuse  of  one  of  the  cost- 
Uest  services  in  medicine  but  a  dangerous 
one  as  well.  For,  unless  such  a  team  per- 
forms at  least  one  operation  a  week,  its 
statistical  chance  of  success  has  proven  to 
be  poor. 

Since  this  kind  of  medical  extravagance 
would  come  out  of  doctors'  pockets  at  Kaiser 
and  other  groups,  such  duplication  of  costly 
skills  and  equipment  is  vlrtuaUy  unknown. 
All  in  all.  the  record  of  prepaid  group 
practice  has  convinced  the  experts  that  the 
old  methods  of  practice  are  not  good  eiwugh. 
The  group  way  Is  less  costly  and  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  health.  The  old  charge  of 
organized  medicine  that  group  practice  is 
"assembly-Une"  medicine  no  longer  seenas 
valid.  On  the  contrary,  people  are  realizing 
that  Just  the  opposite  Is  true.  For.  group 
doctors,  freed  from  having  to  worry  about 
whether  a  paUent  can  afford  It.  are  able  to 
practice  "purer"  medicine.  They  also  are 
finding.  IncldentaUy.  that  they  can  earn 
more  money  than  in  private  practice— and 
have  decent  hours,  too.  On  balance,  prepaid 
group  practice  appears  to  many  doctors  to 
be  leas  radical  than  our  present  Medicaid 
system  in  which  the  poor  run  up  bills  of 
varying  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

"It's  the  only  effective  answer  to  socialized 
medlcme."  says  Dr.  J.  Fenlmore  Cooper,  one 
of  Kaiser's  top  specialists,  who  feels  that  the 
profession  should  rally  round  the  prepaid 
system. 

Indeed,  what  is  more  American  and  less 
socialistic  than  accepting  a  private  Job  at 
an  agreed  wage,  price  or  salary  scale?  That's 
how  almost  everyone  else  works. 

Certainly,  with  costs  going  through  the 
roof  and  with  medical  care  l)elng  priced  out 
of  the  reach  of  even  the  middle  class,  few 
planners  see  much  sense  in  Just  poiiring 
more  and  more  money  Into  the  old,  leaky 
system  In  which  more  and  more  people  bid 
for  the  services  of  too  few  doctors  and  fa- 
cilities and  drive  prices  even  higher.  The 
feeling  is  that  what  we  need  now  is  a  drastic 
overhaul  of  the  way  medical  care  Is  delivered, 
not  Just  more  oil. 

With  all  our  medical  problems,  one  might 
expect  an  air  of  pessimism.  We're  spending 
more  than  anyone  else  and  not  getting  as 
good  results.  But  the  opposite  is  true:  medi- 
cal reformers  today  exhibit  an  air  of  op- 
timism that  Is  almost  heady.  Precisely  be- 
cause we  have  reached  such  a  low  point, 
they  say.  and  because  the  achievements  of 
group  practice  are  so  heartening,  we  have  a 
better  chance  now  than  ever  before  of  get- 
ting the  kind  of  national  health  plan  that 
wlU  provide  America  with  the  quaUty  of 
care  we  can  not  only  afford  but  have  long 
been  capable  of  delivering,  namely,  the  best 
In  the  world.  And  this  time  they  feel  it 
wiU  have  btiUt  into  It  that  phUosophy  that 
Americans  have  learned  the  hard  way:  It's 
cheaper  to  keep  people  well  than  to  make 
them  well  I 


THE   REAL   SOVIET   PLOY   IN   THE 
MIDDLE  ElAST 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
military'  authorization  bill,  we  have  heard 
remarks  from  several  Senators,  particu- 
larly those  who  serve  on  the  Foreign  Re- 


lations Committee,  relative  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  I  cannot  recall, 
however,  ever  hearing  any  of  these  Sen- 
ators discuss  what  should  be  obvious  to 
every  Senator,  the  real  Soviet  ploy  in 
the  Middle  East  I  think  it  should  be  obvi- 
ous to  any  student  of  foreign  affairs  that 
the  Soviets  are  not  there  to  help  the 
Egyptians;  they  are  there  to  gain  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal  either  by  force  or 
by  requiring  Nasser  to  recognize  this  con- 
trol in  return  for  helping  them  against 
the  Israelis. 

The  central  question  as  many  <rf  us 
see  it  is  whether  we  should  face  up  to 
the  Soviet  challenge  now  or  wait  a  few 
years,  when  our  strategic  situation  will 
have  deteriorated  to  nothing. 

One  of  my  best  sources  for  information 
on  this  ticklish  part  of  the  world  has  al- 
ways been  Dr.  William  R.  Kintner  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  paper  which  I  think  every  Senator 
should  read.  The  paper  is  entitled  "The 
Soviet  Orchestration  of  the  Middle  East 
Crisis."  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX  SOVITT  OaCHESTRATION  OF  THB  MmOLK 

East  Cbisis 
vaxLOvm 
The  Soviet  Union  has  designedly  trans- 
formed the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  Into  an 
adroit  campaign  to  upset  the  world  balance 
of  power.  Yet  Washington  spears  to  act 
as  If  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  stUl  over- 
shadows the  emerging  test  of  will  and  power 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

Soviet  offensive  strategy  In  the  Middle 
East  has  been  masked  under  the  cover  of 
providing  Egypt  assistance  in  defending  the 
West  Bank  of  the  Suez  Oanal.  Its  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  force  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
the  Canal's  East  Bank.  If  this  maneuver  suc- 
ceeds, the  tenuous  balance  of  power  that 
now  exists  In  the  Middle  East  will  be  shat- 
tered beyond  repair.  If  the  scheme  Is  to  be 
checked  the  United  States  may  be  confronted 
with  what  an  Eastern  E\irc^>ean  diplomat 
has  described  as  a  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  In 
reverse  with  momentous  consequences  for 
all  mankind. 

Soviet  policy  In  the  Middle  East  since  1967 
has  been  persistent  and  logical.  By  support- 
ing the  Arab  position  morally,  mUltartly,  and 
politically  the  Soviet  government  has  elim- 
inated any  American  overtures  to  the  Arabs 
which  do  not  compromise  the  Israeli  bar- 
gaining position.  Prom  Mr.  Nasser's  vlew- 
pomt,  Soviet  help  served  to  keep  him  afloat 
until  the  U.S.  (the  only  power  sufficient  to 
pressure  the  Israelis)  weighed  its  Interests 
against  Soviet  influence  and  found  the  Is- 
raelis not  worth  the  cost.  If  the  Soviets 
could  obtain  sufficient  credit  for  the  results, 
then  Soviet  positions  would  be  ratified  and 
Egypt  could  restune  her  "neutrality."  Mos- 
cow need  be  reUed  upon  rigidly  only  long 
enough  to  detach  or  isolate  the  UJB.  and 
IsraeL 

The  Soviet  government,  which  conducts  a 
Great  Power  policy,  understands  better  than 
the  Egyptian  government  that  Egyptian 
"neutrality"  after  such  a  Soviet  triumph 
would  be  imaginary.  In  this  respect,  although 
there  Is  a  distinction  between  Mr.  Nasser's 
wishes  and  Mr.  Brezhnev's  object,  there  is 
no  difference  In  the  end.  The  Soviets  are 
perfectly  agreeable  to  detaching  the  Israelis 
and  pressuring  the  Americana.  As  for  Nas- 
ser's    waning     independence,     the     Soviets 
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vould  »t  IflMt  s»Te  Nasser  from  hU  worst 
enemy:  hlnuelf. 

Ab  for  tae  VS.,  th«  Nixon  Administration 
d«clde<l  tlxat  a  ahow  of  detachment  from  Is- 
raeli policy  might  restore  American  Influ- 
ence in  Arabia,  while  Incidentally  enabling 
the  Soviet  government  to  detach  herself  from 
the  Arab  states.  Then  the  two  powers  co\ild 
negoUate  a  settlement.  This  was  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  Rogers  Plan.  The  plan  ItaeU 
proposed  that  the  IsraeUs  withdraw  to  "ne- 
gotiated and  secure"  boundaries  In  exchange 
for  "binding"  Arab  commitments  to  peace. 
In  any  case,  the  new  boundaries  might  In- 
volve only  "insubstantial  adjustments"  in 
territory.  While  peace  and  security  were 
thus  established,  the  refugeee  and  status  of 
Jerusalem  could  be  setUed.  The  refugees 
would  be  either  paid  off  or  repatriated  to 
pre-June  1M7  Israel,  since  the  West  Bank 
muat  be  returned  to  Jordan.  Jerusalem 
should  be  administered  In  light  of  "Its  in- 
ternational character." 

By  proffering  the  plan  In  the  Four-Power 
talks  without  reference  to  the  Immediate 
situation  in  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States  spared  the  Soviet  Union  a  nasty 
wicket.  Working  against  time,  Mr.  Nasser 
had  convinced  himself  that  he  could  not 
await  the  deliberations  of  the  Pour-Power 
gentlemen  In  New  York  and  survive.  Pal- 
estinian guerrillas  were  active  already  on 
other  fronts.  Occasional  artillery  barrages 
along  the  Canal  Zone  were  not  enough  to  re- 
turn Nasser  to  the  forefront  of  Israel's  op- 
ponents. In  April  1969,  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment proclaimed  the  end  of  the  cease- 
fire The  E^ptlan  Army  opened  an  artillery 
offensive  Despite  testimony  of  U.N.  ob- 
servers that  Mr.  Nasser  was  not  whistling 
when  he  took  this  responsibility,  neither  the 
UJ*.  nor  the  Western  powers  did  ani/thing. 
Nor  were  Pour-Power  talks  made  contingent 
upon  the  official  cessation  of  hostilities.  In 
short,  the  war  restimed,  rehile  the  diplomats 
behaved  as  if  they  voere  conaideHng  peace. 
Since  a  great  weight  of  Soviet -supplied  ar- 
tillery had  to  be  used  against  the  entrenched 
Israeli  poelUona  on  the  Eaet  Bank  of  the 
Suez  Canal  to  make  Nasser's  War  of  Attrition 
rtlectlve,  the  Soviets  must  have  been  aston- 
ished to  receive  an  American  peace  plan, 
wlilch  not  only  required  the  reeurrectlon  of 
BusMln — whose  position  had  become  almost 
hopeless  between  the  guerrillas  and  the  Is- 
raeli Army — but  necessitated  a  Soviet-Ameri- 
can condominium  to  work.  Was  it  not  evi- 
dent that  the  U.S.  feared  to  be  alone  with 
Israel,  and  wished  to  avoid  any  clear  choice 
ttetween  Israel  and  Arabia— hence  Ita  "neu- 
traUty?" 

The  Soviet  government  might  have  ac- 
cepted the  Rogers  Plan  at  once  if  both  powers 
had  arrived  at  It  through  a  Joint  communi- 
que. However,  with  no  pressure  about  the 
ceaae-f  re  violations,  and  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise In  the  Rogers  Plan,  why  should  the 
Soviet  government  allow  advantage  to  the 
U.S.?  Would  Mr  Brezhnev  compel  the  Arabs 
to  abandon  their  1967  Khartoum  sununlt 
conference  poeltlon  of  no  negotiation,  no 
recognition  and  no  concession,  for  the  sake 
of  restoring  American  Influence  with  the 
Arabs?  Should  the  Soviet  Union  pay  for  a  de- 
tente In  the  Middle  East  with  the  oompro- 
mlae  of  Its  clients? 

The  Soviets  thus  had  proof,  buttressed 
further  by  the  delayed  Phantom  Jet  affair, 
that  their  Initial  premises  were  correct. 
American  policy  would  not  stand  on  Israel 
alone  for  fear  of  Jeopardizing  U.S.-Arablan 
Interests.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  would 
not  contest  Egyptian  renewal  of  the  war,  ao 
long  as  the  Soviets  were  not  "directly"  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  Naaeer'a  game.  In  t\im,  became  easlej. 
He  had  only  to  proclaim  the  dawn  of  coming 
Arab  victories.  When  the  Inevitable  Israeli 
retaliation  embarrassed  these  proclama- 
tlona,  he  had  only  to  threaten  the  Soviets 
that  he  might  be  "loaf  without  Ireeh  evi- 


dence of  their  support — artillery,  mlaslles, 
and  eventtially  Mlgs,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
Russian  manned  or  directed  If  they  were  to 
be  effective. 

The  IsraeU  govenunant,  a  quaking  coali- 
tion unable  to  decide  minimum  or  maximum 
terms,  settled  upon  a  diplomacy  flt  for  the 
least  Ukely  situation:  both  victor  and  de- 
feated BhotUd  alt  together,  bargaining  out 
the  oddballa  In  either  camp.  The  only  acts 
Mrs.  Melr's  government  seemed  able  to  coun- 
tenance were  Inertia,  and  meeting  force  with 
force.  The  last  policy  went  seriously  awry 
when  Israeli  bombing  In  Central  Egypt  pro- 
vided the  Justification  for  Russian  pilots  and 
SAM-3  defenses. 

While  the  Soviets  have  helped  to  Isolate 
Israel  and  the  VS.  by  simple  intransigence, 
they  have  chosen  physical  involvement  to 
save  Nasser  from  himself.  The  only  risk  they 
face  lies  precisely  In  the  last  pomt.  Prestige 
has  Its  Inertia,  too.  As  Dean  Acheson  wrote: 
"Prestige  Is  but  the  shadow  of  power."  Mr. 
Nasser's  prestige  and  Soviet  power  are  now 
entwined. 

iirmi.T7DS 

It  has  been  held  that  fear  of  confronta- 
tion prevents  either  major  power  from  uni- 
lateral Intervention  with  Its  own  forces  In 
the  Middle  East.  This  thesis  derives  from  the 
same  simple  logic  sustaining  the  detente. 
The  VS.  and  USSR  are  equal  in  their  ca- 
pacity for  mutual  nuclear  destruction.  Seri- 
ous confrontations  In  exciting  circumstances 
change  this  devastation.  These  confronta- 
tions are  therefore  to  be  mitigated  or 
avoided.  But  the  notion  of  detente  Is  also 
baaed  on  the  willingness  of  one  power  to 
meet  the  other  should  the  challenge  be  pre- 
sented. The  spirit  of  detente  Is  devoted  to 
eliminating  these  "challenges." 

Thus,  detente  In  the  Middle  East  rests 
upon  a  willingness  of  one  power  to  meet 
an  Intervention  of  another  power  with  Its 
own,  and  the  fear  of  both  powers  regarding 
the  en«ulpg  confrontation.  Should  either  the 
U.S.  or  the  USSR  conclude  the  other  un- 
willing to  meet  such  an  intervention,  then 
the  fear  of  confrontation  sustaining  the 
logic  of  detente  recedes  or  disappears. 

To  avoid  such  a  test.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  launched  a  fresh  diplomatic  initia- 
tive In  Juns  to  stop  the  fighting  along  the 
Suez  Canal.  There  were  two  main  specifica- 
tions In  "the  American  Initiative."  The  first 
called  for  a  90-day  temporary  cease-fire.  The 
second  asked  for  all  parties  to  negotiate 
through  Mr.  Jarring  on  the  UJI.  resolution, 
as  Interpreted  by  Mr.  Rogers  In  his  ortglnal 
approach.  This  overture  sustained  Soviet 
and  Arab  assumptions.  For  If  It  were  true 
that  the  U.S.  feared  "confrontation'"  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  feared  Isolation  with 
Israel  for  Its  oil  and  strategic  Intereats,  then 
US.  policy  could  be  expected  to  take  two 
directions.  First,  the  United  States  would 
wish  to  avoid  or  lessen  the  chance  of  con- 
frontation. Second,  the  Israelles  must  be 
pressed  for  some  concessions,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  U.S.  publicly  refrains  from 
dispatching  military  supplies. 

In  a  televised  appearance  on  July  12,  1970, 
Undersecretary  of  State  Joseph  Slsoo  con- 
firmed these  Impressions.  The  purpose  of  not 
announcing  a  sale  of  U.S.  Jets  was  twofold: 
(1)  not  to  "provoke"  further  "destablllzmg" 
maneuvers  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Arabs, 
and  (3)  to  make  the  Israelis  more  amenable 
to  the  Rogers  Initiative. 

In  late  June  and  early  July,  President 
Nixon  evidently  decided  the  situation  was 
approaching  a  confrontation.  In  his  press 
discussion  of  July  1,  and  in  subsequent 
brteflnga,  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  staff  issued 
sternly  phrased  warnings  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. The  U.8.  would  do  what  was  "neoessary," 
even  into  confrontation. 

Unfortunately,  these  solemnities  confused 
rather  than  clarified  oiir  position.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  his  Undersecretary  per- 
sisted in  regarding  the  Soviet  mlasUea  as 


"defensive." »  While  Mr.  Slsco  admitted  that 
recently  arrived  armored  amphibious  craft 
were  "offensive"  weapons,  his  diplomacy  at- 
tempted simultaneously  to  avoid  confronta- 
tion by  proposing  solutions  chiefly  deleteri- 
ous to  the  Israeli  position.  Having  been  emp- 
tied of  slgnlfloanoe  by  the  diplomacy  of  his 
own  government,  Mr.  Nixon's  gestures  were 
rewarded  by  amphibious  craft,  SAM-3  Instal- 
lations and  on  July  2d-27,  Soviet  pilots  battl- 
ing the  Israelis  In  the  Oanal  Zone. 

At  this  point,  both  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  U.N.  and  unnamed  diplomats  declared 
that  Moscow  had  submitted  a  "substantial" 
Improvement  in  the  Soviet  peace  plan.  The 
Improvement  seems  to  be  a  requirement  thPt 
the  Arabs  declare  more  than  simple  non- 
belligerency as  their  recognition  of  Israel. 
For  this  document,  the  Israelis  sure  to  return 
to  the  geography  of  1967,  and  the  demog- 
raphy of  1947,  loaded  with  verbal  security 
guarantees  enforceable  only  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  Influence  over  the  Arabs.  One  sus- 
pects the  "substantial  Improvements"  resides 
in  the  realm  of  desire. 

In  conclusion  then,  Soviet  orchestration 
of  the  Middle  East  crises  has  proceeded 
against  the  detente  thesis.  Extension  of 
Soviet  air  and  missile  power  Indicates  that 
they  no  longer  fear  the  chancy  confrontation 
which  sustains  the  ditente  concept.  The 
Soviet  game  is  to  destroy  our  political  pcsl- 
Uon  In  the  Middle  East  by  undermining  the 
State  of  Israel,  with  Inevitable  repercussions 
upon  the  security  of  Western  Eiirope. 
The  next  90  days:  finale* 
Acceptance  on  August  8th  of  the  Rogers 
90-day  cease-fire  in  the  VUddle  East  has  In- 
spired a  wave  of  euphoric  anticipation  to- 
wards a  Middle  East  settlement.  At  last  the 
shooting  would  stop  and  the  talking  would 
start. 

On  July  24,  1970.  President  Nasser  accepted 
the  American  peace  Initiative.  AddresElng 
the  Arab  Socialist  Union  National  Congress, 
Nasser  explained  that  this  "Initiative"  was 
in  fact  "no  more  than  a  procedural  process' 
According  to  Nasser,  this  maneuver  was  In 
response  to  Nasser's  own  May  Day  speech 
stressing  that  a  cease-fire  must  be  connected 
to  total  Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied 
territories.  Indeed,  Mr.  Nasser  declared,  he 
had  only  broken  the  original  cease-fire  and 
begun  the  "War  of  Attrition"  because  Israel 
would  not  accede  to  the  UJI.  resolution  cf 
November  1967,  which  provided  for  total 
withdrawal  from  "all  occupied  territories." 
The  basis  for  this  interpretation,  Mr.  Nasser 
explained,  was  the  preamble  to  the  resolu- 
tion: "the  Inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition 
of  territory  by  war.  ..."  Secretary  Rogers 
had  proposed  (June  19)  that  the  cease-P.re 
be  reestablished  for  3  months,  and  discus- 
sions engaged  between  the  parties  on  the 
basis  of  the  resolution;  the  Egj-ptlan  govern- 
ment accepted  this  proposal,  according  to  its 
interpretation  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Nasser  thus  employed  the  diplomatic 
language  peculiar  to  the  Middle  East.  He  ac- 
cepted the  cease-fire  initiative  as  a  procedural 
matter,  but  only  if  it  issued  in  a  substantive 
result:  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  complete 
Israeli  withdrawal  •  •  •. 
The  Jordanian  goverxmient  soon  followed 


>NoTS. — The  missiles  are  supposedly  de- 
fending Mr.  Nasser's  political  perch  against 
the  demoralizing  deep  penetration  raids,  and 
are  thus  merely  a  "protective  reaction" 
against  Israeli  initiative.  It  is  alarming  to 
hear  such  nonsense  from  high  persons.  The 
Israeli  raids.  In  the  pattern  of  all  air  forces 
mesmerized  by  "strategic  bombing,"  inspired 
new  support  for  Mr.  Nasser  when  the  In- 
evitable civilians  were  killed.  Despite  their 
unwisdom,  the  raids  began  in  response  to  the 
War  of  Attrition  in  the  Canal  Zone,  proudly 
and  unilaterally  declared  by  Nasser  himself. 
That  Initiative  was  made  possible  by  Rus- 
sian artillery  pieces. 
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suit,  although  King  Hussein  had  never  de- 
clared a  War  of  Attrition.  Here  again,  the 
other  mam  Arab  demand  besides  withdrawal 
was  stressed.  Jordan  would  observe  the  cease- 
fire, but  the  Justice  of  the  Palestiman  Cause 
could  not  be  constrained:  the  guerrillas 
would  continue  their  operations. 

In  accepting  the  Roger's  Initiative,  Mr. 
Nasser  took  a  considerable  gamble.  The  Al- 
gerian, Syrian  and  Iraqul  governments — the 
latter  with  12.000  troops  In  Jordan — de- 
nounced Nasser  bitterly.  The  Palestine  Guer- 
rilla outfits  swore  to  sabotage  the  cease-fire, 
regarding  the  Egyptian  move  as  a  betrayal. 
Mr.  Nasser,  in  brief,  staked  the  prestige  of 
his  cUlm  to  Arab  leadership  on  his  accept- 
ance, for  If  something  should  come  of  the 
negotiations,  he  must  enforce  his  part  of  the 
bargain.  And  If  the  result  Involves  recogni- 
tion of  any  State  of  Israel,  Nasser  and  Hus- 
sein will  be  separated  from  the  three  States 
mentioned,  not  to  speak  of  the  moral  conse- 
quences to  his  leadership  claim.  This  Is  an  ex- 
pensive prospect  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Nasser's 
sensibilities. 

After  much  hesitation  and  maneuvering, 
Ijetter  publicized  than  Mr.  Nasser's  five-week 
delay  on  the  Rogers  proposal,  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment also  accepted  the  proposal.  On  Au- 
gust 14.  the  New  York  Times  published  an 
Israeli  release  of  Truce  Accord,  signed  by  Is- 
rael and  the  U.A.R.  There  are  two  Important 
additions  to  the  normal  criteria  of  a  cease-fire, 
that  is,  absence  of  shooting.  First,  "both  sides 
will  refrain  from  changing  the  military  status 
quo  extending  60  kilometers  to  the  east  and 
the  west  of  the  cease-fire  line."  Maintenance 
of  facilities  Is  permitted:  new  facilities  are 
prohibited.  Second,  verification  shall  be  pri- 
marily by  the  national  means  of  the  parties. 
In  the  same  article,  the  Israeiu  let  It  be 
known  that  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  were  also  monitoring  the  situa- 
tion through  spy  devices,  and  that  previous 
to  the  ceasefire,  the  U.S.  had  given  cate- 
gorical assurances  regarding  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  clauses,  assurances  only  pos- 
sible If  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  had  trans- 
mitted Its  responsibility  for  Egyptian  ob- 
servance of  the  bargain. 

The  Israelis  have  also  taken  great  chances 
In  accepting  the  Initiative.  Their  chances  are 
not  in  the  realm  of  claims  to  leadership. 
Should  the  UAJR.  break  the  first  of  the 
qualifying  clauses  to  the  cease-fire,  Israel 
would  consider  three  paths.  She  could  pub- 
licize the  violations  and  complain  to  the 
U.N.  and  the  U.S.  as  foreseen  in  the  accept- 
ance text.  She  could  refuse  the  peace  talks 
or  bomb  the  new  installations  if  the  VS. 
and  U  JJ.  and  USSR  did  not  get  the  VJlB,.  to 
remove  the  violations.  She  could  continue 
the  "negotiations"  and  do  nothing. 

In  aU  of  these  cases,  the  Initiative  for 
discussion  would  be  throttled  by  either  one 
of  the  parties,  or  by  the  U.S.  or  Soviet  Union 
In  their  respective  roles  as  guarantors  for 
local  behavior. 

What  do  the  Great  Powers  stand  to  gain 
or  lose  from  the  next  ninety  days,  that  Is, 
by  talking  Instead  of  shooting?  To  com- 
prehend this  question,  we  must  engage  In 
the  most  necessary  and  risky  analysis,  the 
meaning  of  recent  events,  specifically  the 
War  of  Attrition. 

What  did  the  War  of  Attrition  accomplish? 
For  one  thing,  as  President  Nasser  said,  the 
Egyptian  government  refused  to  accept  the 
status  quo.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  status 
quo,  with  diminishing  hopes  of  either  po- 
litical or  mUitary  changes,  shotild  have 
doomed  Nasser  himself.  For  the  status  quo 
registered  as  "final"  the  most  momentous 
defeat  In  modem  Egyptian  history. 

Even  more  Importantly,  from  the  Soviet 
point  of  view,  the  status  quo  symbolized 
Moscow's  impotency  In  aldUig  her  clients 
during  the  Six-Day  War.  The  Soviet  Union 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  tolerate  such 
circumstances.  FlnaUy.  the  United  States  for 
reason  of  financial  and  political  stakes,  could 


hardly  allow  herself  to  remain  In  near  total 
Isolation  from  most  of  the  Arab  states. 

The  routes  taken  by  each  of  the  parties 
concerned  to  alter  the  status  quo  is  instruc- 
tive. The  Soviet  Union  rearmed  the  Arabs. 
The  Arabs  refused  to  negotiate  or  concede 
the  existence  of  Israel.  The  Western  Powers 
divided  their  efforts  into  diplomatic  over- 
tones, and  sporadic  arms  agreements,  with 
the  French  concentration  on  the  Arabs,  and 
the  United  States  on  both  sides. 

The  crucial  point  in  these  different  routes 
lay  in  the  attitudes  of  the  Great  Powers.  The 
Soviet  Government  promoted  the  Four-Power 
and  Two-Power  discussions,  and  clung  closely 
to  the  Arab  position.  The  United  SUtes.  after 
the  Nixon  Administration  took  office,  pro- 
duced the  more  "even-handed"  approach  of 
the  Rogers  Proposals.  In  these  plans,  peace 
could  be  secured  by  an  exchange  of  almost 
all  Israeli  occupied  territory  (with  "insub- 
stantial exceptions")  for  declarations  of 
recognition  and  security  for  Israel  by  the 
Arab  States.  Plainly,  such  proposals  required 
the  collusion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  enforc- 
ing the  settlement.  For  these  good  reasons, 
the  Arabs  and  Soviets  initially  tiu-ned  them 
down. 

The  "War  of  Attrition,"  however,  comprised 
more  than  merely  diplomatic  discussion. 
Egyptian  bombardment  of  Israel's  Suez  Canal 
positions  was  enabled  by  Soviet  artillery. 
When  the  IsraelU  tired  of  steady  looses  and 
replied  with  fiylng  artillery,  Egyptian  mlU- 
tary  weakness  stood  exposed.  Mr.  Nasser 
could  have  no  diplomatic  chances  If  he  had 
no  military  chances.  The  Soviet  government 
then  had  a  critical  choice.  Since  the  Egyp- 
tians could  not  malntJiln  any  mlUtary  posi- 
tion on  their  own,  woTild  the  United  States 
tolerate  more  direct  Soviet  intervention? 

TTie  answer  to  this  question  also  involves 
the  question  of  detente.  Fear  of  direct  con- 
frontation sustains  the  concept.  But  under 
conditions  of  parity,  it  is  logical  to  presume 
that  conventional  falts  accomplls  can  hardly 
be  reversed  by  threats  of  mutual  suicide. 

According  to  Soviet  diplomats,  the  Middle 
East  "tcdklng"  now  in  prospect  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Middle  East  "shooting"  of  the 
War  of  Attrition.  Mr.  Nasser  Is  now  "strong 
enough"  to  negotiate  because  the  Israeli 
military  advantage  has  been  worn  away  by 
Soviet  military  Intervention.  And  the  United 
States  is  now  less  "pro-Israeli,"  as  evidenced 
by  the  stalled  Phantom  deliveries.  According 
to  other  Soviet  spokesmen,  direct  confronta- 
tion can  now  be  avoided  by  defining  care- 
fully what  constitutes  cause  for  confronta- 
tion. 

These  propositions  were  embodied  prac- 
tically by  the  appearance  of  Soviet-piloted 
planes  and  SAM  sites— with  high  and  low 
altitude  capablUty— in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
aircraft  were  supposedly  "out  of  bounds"; 
the  SAM'S  were  not.  Hence,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  merely  "defending"  Egypt  and  President 
Nasser  by  giving  her  the  means  to  wage  the 
War  of  Attrition  preparatory  to  a  political 
settlement  which  would  restore  the  pre-1967 
Egyptian  political  position. 

There  is  one  difficulty  with  this  version  of 
events.  Why  did  Soviet  Jets  engage  IsraeU 
planes  twice  In  late  July  over  the  southern 
Canal  Zone,'  Immediately  after  President 
Nasser  accepted  the  Rogers  Proposal?  Was 
this  to  be  a  further  "incentive"  for  the 
IsraeUs  to  accept  the  Initiative?  And  If  so. 
could  not  the  War  of  Attrition  be  sln4>ly 
extended  by  degrees  to  force  the  IsraeUs  into 
dlplMnatlc  defeat  before  she  suffered  mUltary 
defeat  through  loss  of  air  superiority? 

One  might  surmise  that  Mr.  Nixon's  strong 
remarks  on  July  1,  regarding  American  wlU- 
ingness  to  "do  what  Is  necessary"  in  the 


•  Joseph  Alsop,  "M.E.  Ceasefire  Was  Pre- 
ceded by  Soviet-Israel  Aerial  Dogfight,"  PhU- 
adelphla  Bulletin,  Tuesday,  August  11,  1970; 
July  26  and  27  were  the  battle  dates. 


Middle  East  would  thwart  the  Soviet  plan. 
In  a  security  briefing  on  June  26  (published 
by  the  Jerusalem  Post),  the  White  House 
staffer  recognized  that  the  "expulsion"  of 
Soviet  troops  was  a  primary  desire  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  The  U.8.  thus  recognized  that 
Soviet  diplomacy  was  pursuing  an  inflexible 
position  while  improving  the  mUltary  situ- 
ation sustaining  that  position.  Shy  of  threat- 
ening "mutual  suicide."  the  U.S.  could  onlv 
aid  Israel  with  equipment.  Unfortunately, 
the  Nixon  Administration  compromised  this 
card  by  delay  In  the  name  of  possible  damage 
to  negotiations  and  Arab  Interests.  In  fact, 
the  delay  and  Its  explanation  place  the  VS. 
dilemma  in  sharper  focus  than  ever  before. 
For  the  Administration  has  taken  upon  It- 
self an  obligation  to  review.  Judge  and  act 
directly  upon  any  threat  to  IsraeU  security. 
When  and  If  the  U.S.  should  do  such  a  thmg, 
as  Mr.  Nasser  stated  in  his  May  Day  threats, 
the  Arabs  would  see  clearly  that  the  IsraeUs 
were  imperialist  puppets  and  the  U.S.  directly 
inimical  to  aU  Arabia. 

Thus,  the  War  of  Attrition  demonstrated 
that  the  Arab  mUitary  position  could  be 
dramatically  Improved  by  direct  Soviet  mUl- 
tary intervention  in  the  face  of  American 
displeasure.  Was  it  therefore  not  entirely 
to  the  advantage  of  Israel  to  get  into  diplo- 
matic dl"""**"""  befcwo  it  suffered  mUltary 
defeat  with  fatal  consequences  for  its  future 
Independence?  Was  it  not  sensible  for  the 
Americans  to  develc^  a  diplomatic  position 
much  more  amenable  to  the  Arab  demands 
lest  it  suffer  fatal  political  consequences  upon 
an  IsraeU  mUltary  defeat?  Could  Mr.  NUcon's 
remarks  be  taken  very  seriously,  if  they  were 
combined  with  the  Rogers  cease-fire  initia- 
tive, an  acUvlty  with  great  mUitary  risk  for 
the  Israelis? 

Thus,  whatever  Mr.  Nasser's  desires  for 
miUtary  triumph,  the  Rogers  initiative  as  a 
procedure  was  a  convincing  demonstration 
of  Soviet  prowess.  Since  the  nuclear  threat 
is  not  credible,  and  the  Phantom  supply 
now  represents  a  confession  of  diplomatic 
disaster  for  the  UJ8.  In  the  Arab  world,  the 
Soviet  Union  can  and  Is  exploiting  Ameri- 
can fears  to  produce  a  favorable  settlement. 
During  the  next  ninety  days,  the  UJ3.  faces 
the  following  poesiblUtles.  The  Soviet  Union's 
assurances  of  the  status  quo  on  the  Canal 
Zone  will  prove  worthless;  the  Israelis 
have  complained  that  SAM  mlssUes  are  al- 
ready moving  into  the  Canal  Zone.  This  U 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  same  tactic  em- 
ployed in  the  War  of  Attrition.  WUl  the 
United  States  therefore  abandon  a  "proce- 
dure" whUe  the  Soviet  side  unilateraUy 
alters  the  "substantive"  mUltary  circum- 
stances? If  the  VS.  does  not  secure  Soviet 
compliance,  the  U.S.  then  faces  the  same 
circumstances  of  Impotency  she  had  In  late 
JxUy,  save  that  the  Israeli  air  force's  ac- 
complishments of  the  last  three  months  in 
denying  amphibious  capability  to  the 
Egyptian  army  wUl  have  been  lost.  Then  It 
will  be  even  easier  to  favor  a  settlement  on 
Soviet  terms,  even  if  those  terms  Insure  the 
Soviet  Union  as  arbiter  and  guarantor  of 
the  Middle  East.  As  for  Israel,  any  formula 
for  returning  her  to  the  miUtary  position  of 
1967  and  the  demographic  poeltlon  of  1947, 
even  with  declarations  of  non-belligerency, 
are  equations  for  her  ruin. 

The  noxlotu  dispute  now  surrounding 
IsraeU  charges  of  truce  violations  In  the 
movement  of  Soviet  mlssUes  Is  an  ominous 
sign  On  Sunday.  August  16,  Secretary  Laird 
(as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 17)  delared  it  was  Unpossible  to  ascer- 
tain any  violations  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  because  UJ8.  InteUigence  pro- 
cedures were  not  completely  In  track. 

Secretary  Laird  added,  however,  that  the 
important  thing  was  to  begin  negotiations, 
rather  than  quibble  over  violations.  Mean- 
while, the  Israelis  charge  another  mlsaUe 
movement  occurred  on  August  13.  Foreign 
Minister  Etian  has  complained  that  all  bene- 
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fit  of  doubt  was  being  extended  to  the  Arabs 
and  none  to  the  Ismella  According  to  Mr. 
Eban,  continuance  of  the  talks,  while  the 
cease-fire  was  being  "mocked"  by  the  U.AJi. 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  undennlned  all  con- 
fidence  In  the  value  of  signed  commitments 
with  these  states.  In  Washington,  however, 
high  officials  were  described  as  "very  Irked" 
with  the  Israeli  position.  Marvin  Kalb  re- 
ported for  CBS  on  August  17  that  the  charges 
had  not  even  been  raised  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  not  "seriously  with  the  U.AJI." 
The  U.A.R.  has  not  bothered  to  comment  on 
the  changes  at  all. 

If  Secretary  Laird's  remarks  are  official  pol- 
icy, then  the  "Inertia"  of  peace-talks  will 
overcome  the  cease-fire  guarantees.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  Inertia  U  a  new  version  of 
the  War  of  Attrition.  Should  the  "talks"  not 
be  settled  on  Arab  or  Soviet  terms,  (the 
Egyptian  government.  In  the  Inimitable  form 
of  Husaynen  Halkal,  Abdel  Nasser's  confidant, 
have  reiterated  strongly  that  their  policy  Is 
■tUl  on  the  Khartoum  formula ) ,  then  the 
prospects  are  Israeli  military  defeat  by  So- 
viet intervention. 

Continued  American  acceptance  of  the  War 
of  Attrition  strategy  will  thus  lead  straight 
to  n:illitary  and  diplomatic  catastrophe.  The 
"Impression  of  ascendancy"  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  "Impression  of  deecendancy" 
by  the  United  States  would  be  given  a  gen- 
eral credence  with  global  repercussion.  One 
term  or  the  other,  the  diplomatic  position 
of  the  Soviet  government  and  the  Arabs  on 
substantive  matters,  or  Soviet  military  Inter- 
vention, must  be  altered.  Otherwise  the 
meaning  of  detente  will  be  Soviet  diplomatic 
superiority. 

The  Israelis  cannot  be  expected  to  allow 
their  security  to  wasii  away  in  American 
mlsvmderstanding  of  the  stakes.  They  may 
attempt  a  maneuver  as  desperate  as  1967, 
probably  at  the  Southern  sector  of  the  Canal, 
where  a  good  tank  road  leads  to  Cairo,  and  a 
swing  movement  against  the  Egyptian  Army 
at  the  central  and  northern  sectors,  while 
they  have  still  got  air  cover.  It  Is  no  coinci- 
dence that  Soviet  pilots  have  engaged  them 
In  this  area. 

A  new  Middle  East  vrar  caused  by  Israeli 
desperation  with  inevitable  Russian  partici- 
pation must  signify  the  death  of  the  detente. 

Should  the  Israelis  lose,  will  it  not  be  too 
late  to  speak  of  "power  balances"  in  the  Mid- 
dle East?  Will  both  the  Impression  and  fact 
of  ascendancy  thus  established  by  the  Soviet 
Union  not  erode  the  rest  of  our  Middle  East 
position,  as  regimes  rally  to  the  victors?  And 
what  will  happen  to  the  cherished  detente, 
the  foiuidatlon  of  possible  Improvements 
with  the  Soviet  Union? 

But  a  Middle  East  war  will  be  disastrous 
to  everyone — to  Israel,  to  the  Arabs,  to  the 
United  States,  to  Western  Europe,  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  immensity  of  the 
booty  at  stake  in  the  Middle  East  must  sore- 
ly tempt  the  Kremlin  leaders.  The  Soviet 
and  Egyptian  governments  can  only  be  en- 
couraged into  new  esct^xtdes  by  unmistak- 
able revelation  of  American  weakness.  If  this 
progression  Is  not  reversed,  the  confronta- 
tion recognized;  tlie  Soviet  Union  faced 
stralght-away  with  prospects  of  American 
invention,  then  we  shall  have  neither  safety 
nor  relief.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  said :  "There 
Is  nothing  the  Soviet  government  respects 
more  than  strength  and  nothing  they  despise 
more  than  weakness."  The  moment  for  con- 
cessionary proposals  to  those  who  never  con- 
cede has  passed.  The  perilous  moment  for 
action  against  those  who  are  testing  us  has 
arrived. 

At  this  eleventh  hour  the  United  States 
must  communicate  convincingly  to  the  So- 
viet Union  its  determination  that  the  basif 
of  detente,  the  fear  of  mutual  confrontation, 
will  not  be  abrogated  unilaterally  in  the 
Middle  East.  To  forestall  the  death  of  the 
detente  and  the  success  of  the  War  of  At- 
trition  during  the  next  90  days,  the  VS. 


must  regard  any  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
cease-fire  guarantees  as  the  end  of  the  cease- 
fire, and  cause  for  dispatching  Phantoms 
to  Israel. 


AN  IDAHO  LUMBERMAN  COMMENTS 
ON  THE  NEEDS  OP  THE  FOREST 
SERVICE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Theo- 
dore "Ted"  Hoff  is  the  president  of  the 
Hoff  Lumber  Co.,  of  Horseshoe  Bend, 
Idaho,  and  is  extremely  knowledgeable 
in  the  area  of  forest  management. 

Recently  he  sent  me  an  excellent  letter 
in  which  he  decried  the  level  of  fund- 
ing which  has  been  granted  to  the  For- 
est Service  to  properly  administer  its 
functions  over  the  past  10  years.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Hoff's  letter  and  the  table  he  en- 
closed be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

HOIT  LCUBEB  Co., 

Horseshoe  Bend,  Idaho,  July  30, 1970. 
Hon.  Frank  Chtthch. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Frank:  I  have  been  reviewing  the 
USFS  fiscal  financing  for  the  years  1963 
through  1970,  an  eight  year  total. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  McCall,  Idaho, 
a  smaU  community  adjacent  to  the  Cen- 
tral Idaho  Wilderness  Area.  My  life,  except 
for  5  years  in  the  Navy  Air  Corps  during 
World  War  II,  has  been  lived  within  the 
natural  resource  habitat.  Living  within  the 
natural  resource  area  has  given  me  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  observe  the  multiple 
use  practices  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Impact  of  Ita  management  program. 

No  federal  agency  that  I  have  observed, 
gets  as  much  mileage  from  a  dollar  In  pre- 
planning and  programing  and  its  perform- 
ance, as  does  the  Forest  Service.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  these  dedicated  Forest  Service  em- 
ployees are  giving  back  to  the  public 
much  more  in  land  management,  loyalty  and 
performance  than  Is  appreciated  by  the 
public  and  some  pubUc  servants.  This  does 
not  get  to  the  point  of  my  letter,  merely 
scratches  In  my  background  and  interests. 

On  the  fiscal  comparison  sheet  enclosed, 
you  will  note  that  the  planned  financing  for 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  percent- 
agewise. Is  well  over  the  actual  financing. 
To  one  such  as  myself  who  makes  his  living 
by  working  with  natural  resources,  this  indi- 
cates that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  budgets  and  our  Congress  which  votes 
the  dollars,  are  willing  to  settle  for  less  than 
100%  land  management  and  multiple  use 
programs. 

The  second  Item,  "Reforestation  and  Tim- 
ber Stand  Improvement"  Is  a  perpetuity  pro- 
gram that  will  give  back  to  future  genera- 
tions, timber  stands  for  housing,  recreation 
and  wildlife  habitat.  You  will  note  that  In 
the  reforestation  and  timber  stand  Improve- 
ment. Congress  has  financed  40%  of  the  pro- 
gram. Our  past  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
have  been  content  with  this  Inadequate 
financing.  Future  generations  will  pay  for 
this  lack  of  funds. 

Another  point,  when  you  talk  about  water 
and  soil  ImprovemenW,  you  are  talking  of  a 
program  that  reaches  Into  perpetuity.  In  soil 
and  water  management,  52%  of  the  program 
during  the  eight  yesirs  was  actually  financed 
and  48%  of  the  program  requested  by  the 
USFS  was  not  financed.  Our  papers  are  full 
of  future  water  requirements,  water  pollu- 
tion  and   related   problems.   Something   as 


basic  to  the  life  of  futvire  generations  as  soil 
and  water  require  full  time  management  and 
numies  necessary  for  buying  full  time  per- 
formance. 

Idaho  Is  blessed  with  natural  resources.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  lands  that  contain 
these  natural  resources  are  federally  owned. 
We  are  all  dedicated  in  passing  on  to  future 
generations  Improvemente  for  their  liveli- 
hood. We  must  not  let  them  down  by  under- 
financing  a  national  forest  system  manage- 
ment program. 

Please  let  our  track  record,  so  to  speak,  be 
a  better  one  over  the  next  eight  years  than 
the  one  attached  to  this  letter  designating 
the  financing  and  expenditures  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  let  me  tirge 
you  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  not  settle  for 
lukewarm  compromises. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Thxodork  Horr.  Jr., 

President. 


COMPARISON  OF  PLANNED  LEVEL  OF  FINANCING  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM  AND  THE  ACTUAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  THE  PERIOD  FISCAL  YEARS  1963-70 


|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Activity 


Fiscal  yem  1963-70  (8-year  totaO 

Planned 

level  of       Actual       Percent 
financing    financing      financed 


Timber  sale  administration 
and  management 285 

Reforestation  and  timber 
stand  improvement 342 

Recreation 572 

Wildlife  habitat  management.  54 

Range  management,  revege- 
tation  and  improvements..  120 

Soil  and  water  managements.  94 

Minerals  and  special  uses 38 

Land  classification,  adjust- 
ments, and  surveys 68 

Forest  fire  protection 283 

Construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  improvemenb 
for  fire  and  general 
purposes 142 

Insect  and  disease  control...  99 

Acqusifion  of  lands 52 

Roads  and  trails 1,138 


271 

137 

260 

34 

97 
49 
32 

41 

203 


lOO 
93 
14 

842 


95 

40 
45 

63 

81 
52 
84 

60 
72 


70 
94 
27 
74 


Note:  This  fact  sheet  taken  from  public  document  "Manage- 
iFore  ■ 


ment  Practices,  Bitterroot  National  Forest" 


ARTICLE  BY  JUDGE  FRANK  ARM- 
STRONG IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
PROPOSED  NATIONAL  COURT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Suboommitee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  I 
have  followed  the  progress  of  S.  3289,  the 
so-called  National  Court  Assistance  Act, 
since  it  was  introduced  several  years  ago. 
Since  its  introduction,  I  have  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  the  Pedersd  assistance  to 
our  State  court  structiu*  which  would 
be  required  by  the  act.  Because  of  this 
extensive  Federal  involvement,  I  have 
felt  that  the  bill  would  be  a  negative 
force  in  our  concept  of  separate  State 
and  Federal  court  systems. 

After  introducing  the  National  Court 
Assistance  Act,  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  asked 
numerous  State  judges  for  their  com- 
ments on  the  bill.  I  am  familiar  with 
many  of  these  letters  and  with  their  al- 
most unanimous  opposition  to  the  bill. 
This  year  an  outstanding  superior  court 
judge  from  North  Carolina,  Frank  M. 
Armstrong,  has  expanded  his  views  in 
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opposition  to  the  bill  into  an  article  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 
Judge  Armstrong  has  performed  a  real 
public  service  by  examining  S.  3289  in 
great  detail,  and  I  feel  that  his  com- 
ments merit  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  published  in  the  August 
1970  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  entitled,  "The  Proposed 
National  Court  Assistance  Act"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  surticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Phoposeo  National  Couet  Assistancx 

Act 

(By  Frank  M.  Armstrong) 

(Note.— Under  the  guise  of  helping  the 
states  Improve  the  organization,  procedure 
and  administration  of  their  courte.  the  pro- 
posed National  Court  Assistance  Act,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Tydings,  would  not  help 
the  fight  against  crime  and  Is  tinnecessary, 
expensive  and  wasteful.  But.  most  serious.  It 
would  undermine  the  American  federal  con- 
cept of  dual  court  systems.) 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings  of  Maryland 
Introduced  in  the  91st  Congress  a  bill  to 
create  a  new  federal  agency,  the  Insti- 
tute for  Judicial  Studies  and  Assistance.  The 
purpose  of  this  Institute  would  be  "to  further 
the  adoption  and  development  of  improve- 
mente In  the  organization,  procedure,  and 
administration  of  local  and  State  courts". 
This  is  the  third  time  that  this  prc^xjsal  has 
been  made,  as  Senator  Tydings  sponsored 
similar  bills  dtu^ng  the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses. 
_  The  bill,  S.  3289,  has  been  referred  to  the 

^,  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  by 

x'  It  to  the  Subconunlttee  on  Improvements  In 

Judicial  Machinery.  Because  In  my  view  pas- 
sage of  legislation  of  this  description  would 
have  an  adverse  long-run  Impact  on  the 
Independence  of  state  and  local  courts,  I  am 
writing  to  alert  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  others  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  t)lll. 

The  proposed  legislation,  called  the  Na- 
tional Court  Assistance  Act,  contains  two 
main  sections.  The  first  adds  a  new  chap- 
ter to  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
establishing  the  Institute  for  Judicial  Stud- 
ies and  Assistance.  The  second  seta  out  an 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  first 
three  years  of  the  institute's  operations.  In 
discussing  the  proposal,  references  will  be 
made  to  the  purposes  of  the  proposal  as  ex- 
plained by  Senator  Tydings.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  the  Senator's  expression  of  pur- 
pose will  be  drawn  from  his  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  governing  board  of  the  Institute  would 
consist  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  Six  of  the  seven  must  be  state 
court  officials,  and  the  seventh  must  be  an 
attorney  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of 
law.  The  board  is  required  to  hold  regular 
meetings  at  least  twice  a  year  and  has  the 
final  responsibility  for  establishing  institute 
policies.  The  board  has  the  authority  to  select 
the  director  of  the  Institute,  who  serves  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The  director's 
position  Is  viewed  as  a  high-level  one;  he  Is 
to  receive  the  saune  salary  as  a  federal  dis- 
trict court  judge  and  have  highly  attractive 
retirement  provisions. 

Although  the  board  is  granted  the  final 
power  with  respect  to  the  external  activities 
of  the  institute,  the  director  has  the  sole 
right  of  selecting  the  employees  of  the  In- 
stitute. He  also  has  the  right,  within  certain 
constrainta,  to  fix  the  compensation  of  em- 
ployees. No  limit  Is  set  on  the  number  of 
en^loyees,  although  Congress  would  un- 
doubtedly exercise  control  through  the  ap- 
propriation process. 


To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a  board 
member,  a  person  mxist  have  a  full-time  pro- 
fessional association  with  state  or  local 
courts.  The  bill  requires  that  the  board  be 
composed  of  two  active  state  appeUate 
judges,  two  active  state  trial  Judges,  two 
state  court  administrative  officers  and  one 
attorney  engaged  In  the  private  practice  of 
law. 

Memt)ers  are  to  serve  staggered  three-year 
terms  and  are  eligible  for  reappointment  to 
one  full  term  of  office.  The  President  Is  to 
designate  one  of  the  board  members  as 
chairman,  who  serves  as  such  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President.  The  legislation  en- 
joins the  President  to  give  "due  considera- 
tion to  recommendations  and  endorsements 
from  professional  societies  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  Judicial  administration 
and  management  techniques,  including  .  .  ." 
The  organizations  then  qjeclflcally  listed 
are  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Public  Administration,  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  the  Institute 
of  Judicial  Administration,  the  Conference 
of  Chief  Justices,  the  National  Conference 
of  Court  Administrative  Officers,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Metropolitan  Courte, 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Trial 
Judges  and  the  North  American  Judges  As- 
sociation. 

To  assure  balance  on  the  Board,  no  two 
members  may  be  residente  of  the  same  state, 
and  no  more  than  four  members  may  tielong 
to  the  same  political  party. 

INSTrrtTTE  WOULD  HAVE  TWO  MAJOR  OBJECTIVES 

The  two  major  objectives  of  the  institute, 
as  characterized  by  Senator  Tydings,  would 
be  (1)  to  estabUfih  a  grant-in-aid  program 
to  encourage  and  nnanclally  assist  the  mod- 
ernization and  Improvement  of  judicial  ma,- 
chlnery  in  state  and  local  courte;  and  (2) 
to  serve  to  create  a  national  reservoir  of  up- 
to-date  Information  on  court  management 
and  organization. 

These  purposes  are  reflected  In  the  caption 
to  the  bill,  though  the  powers  actually 
granted  the  board  In  the  text  are  slightly 
broader  and  the  stated  purpose  of  the  insti- 
tute is  more  generalized.  Among  the  powers 
granted  the  ttoard  are  (1)  to  conduct  studies 
and  evaluations  of  local  and  state  court  sys- 
tems; (2)  to  make  grante  to  local  or  state 
courte  for  such  studies  and  evaluations;  and 
(3)  to  make  grante  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  making  such  studies  and 
evaluations. 

The  expected  outgrowth  of  these  studies 
and  evaluations  of  local  and  state  cotirt  sys- 
tems Is  to  l)e  "recommendations  for  orga- 
nizational, procedural,  and  administrative 
improvemente  of  such  systems  .  .  .".  Fol- 
lowing these  recommendations,  the  board  is 
authorized  to  make  grante  to  local  and  state 
courts,  and  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  to  implement  the  recom- 
mended Improvemente. 

Other  provisions  grant  the  board  the  power 
( 1 )  to  conduct,  or  make  grante  to  courte  and 
others  to  conduct  seminars  and  other  edu- 
cational programs  for  Judges  and  personnel 
of  local  and  state  courte:  (2)  to  make  grante 
to  establish  In  accredited  universities  and 
colleges  programs  of  instruction  In  court  ad- 
ministration and  management;  (3)  to  co- 
operate with  and  render  technical  assistance 
to  federal,  state,  local  or  other  public  or 
private  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act;  and  (4)  to  make  grante  for  other 
purposes,  consistent  with  those  of  the  act, 
as  the  board  determines  necessary  or  de- 
sirable In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
institute. 

As  the  making  of  grante  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  function  of  the  Institute,  the 
proposed  legislation  contains  a  specific  sec- 
tion on  that.  The  director  is  required  to 
make  regulations  establishing  general  stand- 
ards for  obtaining  grante  and  for  reporting 
to  the  director  by  reclplente  of  grante.  These 


regulations  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
board.  Applications  are  to  be  processed  by 
the  director,  who  recommends  approval  or 
disapproval  to  the  t)oard.  No  grant  is  effective 
until  approved  by  the  board,  but  the  director 
Is  responsible  for  disbursement  and  may  con- 
trol the  timing  of  paymente  and  place  con- 
ditions on  the  payment  of  installmente.  The 
matter  is  not  clear,  but  under  a  permissible 
reading  of  the  bill's  language  the  board  may 
not  make  a  grant  unless  it  first  secures  the 
director's  recommendation  for  approval. 

EESTRICTIONS    ON   THE   INSTTrOTE   IN   FAVOE   OF 
STATE   COUETS 

There  are  two  major  restrictions  on  the 
powers  of  the  institute,  restrictions  that 
Senator  Tydings  states  are  designed  "to  pro- 
tect the  Independence  and  autonomy  of 
State  and  local  courte".  One  of  the  provisions 
is  an  administrative  restriction  In  the  grant 
procedure: 

"No  appUcatlon  submitted  by  any  local  or 
State  court  for  a  grant  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  Director  for 
approval  unless  such  appUcatlon  has  been 
first  approved  by  the  highest  Judicial  author- 
ity of  the  State  In  which  is  located  the  court 
submitting  such  application.  No  application 
submitted  by  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
org;anlzatlon  for  a  grant  under  this  chapter 
In  connection  with  any  local  or  State  court 
shall  acquire  [sic]  the  approval  of  any 
State's  highest  Judicial  authority.  .  .  ." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  word  "acquire" 
In  the  second  sentence  is  intended  or  wheth- 
er it  is  a  misprint  for  "require".  The  literal 
impact  of  "acquire"  would  l>e  that  an  out- 
side organization  could  not  get  a  grant  to 
study  a  local  or  state  court  even  with  the 
approval  of  the  highest  Judicial  authority  of 
the  state.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
word  is  a  misprint,  especially  in  light  of  the 
second  restriction: 

"Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Institute,  the  Board,  or  the 
Director  thereof,  to  supervise  or  control  in 
any  manner  or  to  any  extent  the  adminis- 
tration, organization,  [sic\  of  any  local  or 
State  court,  or  to  conduct  or  to  cause  to  be 
conducted  any  study  of  \orT\  evaluation  of 
any  local  or  State  court  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  highest  Judicial  authority 
of  the  State  in  which  such  study  or  evalua- 
tion is  to  be  conducted." 

The  term  "highest  judicial  authority"  of 
a  state  Is  defined  to  mean  "the  person  or 
body  of  people  who  have  been  granted,  by 
State  constitution  or  statute,  supreme  super- 
visory authority  over  the  courte  of  the  State 
or,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  grant,  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  State's  highest  court". 

In  connection  with  these  two  restrictions. 
Senator  Tydings  stated  on  introducing  the 
bill  that  others  have  suggested  that  the  veto 
power  be  lodged  In  the  Judge  of  the  court 
directly  Involved  rather  than  with  the 
"highest  Judicial  authority.  He  said:  "I  be- 
lieve that  this  issue  would  benefit  from  fur- 
ther hearings  and  i>ending  the  recital  of  the 
views  of  other  State  and  local  judges.  I  am 
reserving  final  Judgment  on  this  matter." 

As  an  Indication  of  the  scale  of  the  In- 
stitute's activity  as  visualized  by  Senator 
Tydings.  the  final  section  of  the  bUl  author- 
izes up  to  $15,000,000  In  grante  to  be  made 
during  the  first  three  yeans  of  operations. 
These  authorized  sums,  even  If  retained  In 
enacted  legislation,  are  subject  to  being 
cut  down  on  passage  of  acttial  appropria- 
tion measures,  but  the  actual  figure  is  often 
a  substantial  fraction  of  the  authorized 
amount. 

CEITICISM  OF  THE  TTDINGS  PSOPOSAI. 

During  the  yean  that  Senator  TydlngB 
hae  been  advocating  his  National  Court 
Aaslfltance  Act.  I  have  contended,  along 
with  many  other  appellate  and  trial  Judges 
and  lawyers  throtigbout  the  United  States, 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  unnecesaary 
measure.  My  crtticism«  are  that  Senator 
TydlngB  Is  argulzig  on  a  misleading  basis 
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in  Msertlng  thfct  the  current  l»w  and  order 
cruila  makes  hla  bill  neoe««ry. 
The  blU  la  unneceMnry  on  aeveral  dlfler«nt 

counts.  .         . 

The  propoe*!  will  be  expensive  and  WMt«- 
ful  and  wiU  le»d  to  bureaucratic  rigidity. 

The  safeguards  In  the  blU  to  preserve 
the  independence  and  autonomy  of  state 
»nd  local  courts  are  lUuMry  and  Ineffecttve. 

Even  with  safeguard*,  the  bill  oonatttutes 
a  long  step  toward  dlananUlng  our  dual 
systMa  of  courts  and  subatttutlng  a  unitary 
system. 

MISI^DINC  INVOCATION  OF  TBI  lAW  ANB  OMIM 
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Senator  Tydlngs,  having  heretofore  failed 
to  get  the  Congress  to  approve  the  bUl  on 
lt»  merits,   has  changed    his   tactics   In  an 
effort  to  frighten  the  Congress,  the  Bar  and 
the  public  into  lending  support  to  the  bill 
by   referring   to   the   law   and   otder   crisis 
and  by  citing  the  staff  report  to  the  National 
Commlaslon  on  the  Oauses  and  Prevention 
of  Violence.  In  his  remarks  on  the  Introduc- 
Uon   of   the   biU.   Senator  Tydlngs   quoted 
from  this   report  and  other  authorltlee  to 
the  effect  that  congeatlon.  delay  and  poor 
management  in  our  criminal  courts  may  be 
a  major  abetUng  cause  of  the  crime  wave 
those    courts    were   Intended    to   eliminate. 
Any    person    who    carefuUy    considers    this 
argument,  however,  will  see  that  It  Is  more 
lUuslon  than  subetanoe.  The  oauses  of  crime 
and  violence,  as  aU  Informed  persons  who 
study    the    recent   reports   on   the   subject 
know,  are  extremely  oomjrtex.  The  behavior 
of  the  courts  m»y  constitute  a  piece  of  the 
problem,  but  It  Is  not  a  algnlflcatfit  element. 

In  any  event,  the  type  of  congestion  and 
delay  pictured  by  Senator  Tydlngs  as  en- 
demic in  urban  criminal  courts  will  not  be 
cured  by  mere  Incremental  improvements  In 
management  and  efficiency.  The  real  problem 
Is  a  many-fold  Increase  In  the  number  of 
cases,  and  the  only  effective  solution  Is  a 
corresponding  Increase  In  Judges,  coiirt  per- 
sonnel and  courtrooms.  The  bill,  however, 
contains  this  restriction  on  grants: 

Provided,  That  no  such  grant  or  part  there- 
of be  used  for  the  construction,  improve- 
ment, or  alteration  of  buildings,  or  for  the 
payments  of  salaries  of  Judges  or  court  per- 
sonnel on  a  continuing  basis. 

I  do  not  question  the  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
vision so  far  as  this  grant  proposal  Is  con- 
cerned, of  course,  but  it  does  indicate  clearly 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposal  Is  Irrelevant 
to  the  law  and  order  crisis. 

LJkCK  OF  NBCKSSrrT  FOK  BHX 


The  proposed  measure  appears  to  be  un- 
necessary on  several  different  counts. 

Plrst.  as  a  law  and  order  measure  It  would 
have  to  give  way  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988.  This  act 
provides  for  the  creation  by  the  sUtee  of 
state  and  local  plans  with  respect  to  crlnUnal 
Justice,  and  it  applies  to  the  entire  criminal 
Justice  system— including  the  courts.  Under 
the  block-grant  provisions  of  this  act.  states 
that  have  modernlaed  their  courts  on  their 
own  motion  (as  has  my  own  state)  may  utU- 
lae  the  moneys  reoelved  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  a  perhaps  different  manner 
from  that  employed  elsewhere.  North  Caro- 
llna  has  received  $6,174,000  frtan  the  Federal 
Oovemment  under  the  1968  act  and  to  date 
has  aUocated  •1,632,083  for  the  Improvement 
of  criminal  Justice  In  the  state.  The  projec- 
tion for  the  next  five  years  is  $40,000,000  In 
planning  and  action  grants.  So.  North  Caro- 
lina through  the  concerted  efforts  of  all  ele- 
mente  of  Its  criminal  Justice  system  at  the 
state  and  local  levels,  la  proceeding  prom»Uy 
and  effectively  with  the  business  of  meeting 
the  chaUenge  of  the  law  and  order  crisis.  The 
other  forty-nine  states  are  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge in  the  same  manner. 

Second.  ilnM  1966 1  have  been  correspond- 
ing with  Senator  Tydlngs  regarding  this  bill. 
Irepeatedly  have  requested  an  explanation 


as  to  why  he  U  so  interested  In  establishing 
another  federal  bureaucracy  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  organization,  procedure  and 
administration  of  the  state  courts  when,  ac- 
cording to  former  Chleff  Justice  Warren,  the 
federal  courts  are  In  such  a  deplorable  con- 
dlUon.  His  first  concern  should  be  the  im- 
provement of  the  quantity  and  l^^^y  °* 
Justice  in  the  federal  system  of  courts.  Sen- 
ator Tydlngs  has  not  answered  my  inq^lrl" 
becauM.  I  believe,  there  Is  no  plausible  an- 
swer.   Senator    Tydlngs    and    the    Congress 
should   concern    themselves    with    the    tre- 
mendous  volume  of  UUgatlon  and  conges- 
Uon  m  the  federal  courts,  rather  than  as- 
sume the   role  of  guardian   In  the   sUtes 
courts  and  legislative  bodies.  In  my  view, 
those   responsible   for   the   improvement  of 
the  state  courts  have  done  and  are  doing 
much  more  than  those  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  federal  courts.  Including  Con- 
gress, have  done  and  are  doing  to  remedy 
the  Uls  that  beset  us  all.     ^    ^     .  ^^  ,,„.,, 
Third,  the  things  that  are  to  be  done  under 
this  bill  are  already  being  done  In  most  U 
not  In  all  the  states  by  those  who  are  expe- 
rlenced  and  have  first-hand  knowledge^ 
their  state  court  systems.  The  American  Bar 
Association,  state  and  local  bar  associations. 
the  law-making  bodies  of  <-!»«  »^tfli  .ii 
zens-    committees,   the  National   College  of 
State  Trial  Judges,  the  Institute  ol  Judicial 
Admlnlsuatlon,    Judicial    councUa,    leglsla- 
Uve  councils,  as  weU  as  the  appelUte  sJid 
trial  Judges  of  the  sUtes.  are  working  to- 
ward  the   common  end   of   Improving   the 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  courts  na- 
tionwide. How  can  a  Washington  bureauc- 
racy do  more.  especlaUy  vrtth  a  poUUcally 
Inspired  and  less  efBclent  staff? 

■I\)  Illustrate  the  duplication  of  effort  and 
needless  waste  of  funds  that  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  administration  of  the  Tydlngs 
blU  I  caU  attention  to  what  my  own  sUte 
has"  done  In  recent  years  without  any  prod- 
ding or  unsoUclted  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  WhUe  I  beUeve  we  have 
had.  for  about  a  century,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  efficient  Judicial  systems  In  Amer- 
ica needing  only  a  Uttle  attention  here  and 
there  to  make  It  meet  the  needs  of  the  times, 
nevertheless.  In  1963  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  rewrote  the  Judicial  article  of  our 
constitution.  The  General  Assembly  bas  Im- 
plemented our  new  Judicial  article.  whl<^ 
provides  for  a  state-wide  General  Court  of 
Justice,  with  effective  administrative  man- 
agement staffed  by  able  men  with  Judicial 
and  administrative  ability  to  co-ordinate  and 
supervise  the  business  end  of  our  General 
Court  of  Justice.  This  was  a  major  task! 
And  It  was  performed  by  North  CarollnUns 
utilizing  their  own  resources. 


BXFBNBK    AND    WAST«FXnJ«Sa    OF    ANOTHXB 
FEOEXAL    BT7XXAUCXACT 

Whether  or  not  the  granU  made  by  the 
Federal   Institute  for  Judicial  Studies  and 
Assistance  were  to  total  $15,000,000  during 
the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  this 
amount  would  certainly  be  only  a  smaU  frac- 
Uon   of  the   ultimate  coet  of  the  program. 
The  scope  and  extent  of  federal  intrusion 
into  the  affairs  of  state  government  are  well 
known,  and  there  Is  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
long-term  effect  of  the  Tydlngs  bill  would 
be  the  creation  of  another  sprawling   bu- 
reaucracy, with  Its  legions  of  bureaucrats 
who    armed  with  guldeUnes  sanctioned   by 
federal  court  decrees,  would  eventually  be 
breathing  down  the  necks  of  state  Judges 
and   court  personnel.   The   bill's  ostensible 
safeguards  against  these  abuses  are  mani- 
festly nothing   more  than  gestures  of   ap- 
peasement, temporary  in  natvire,  since  they 
can  be  later  removed  by  amendment. 

nXTTSOST    NATUXB  OF  THX   TOBFOXTBD 
SAFXOOAXDB 

Each  time  Senator  Tydlngs  has  Introduced 
this  bill  he  seems  to  have  recognized  that  It 
does  pose  a  threat  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  the  preservation  of  the  autonomy 
and  vigor  of  the  sUte  and  local  courts.  He 
has  stated  that  he  has  "placed  In  the  act 
specific  provisions  to  protect  the  Independ- 
ence and  autonomy  of  State  and  local  courts, 
and  he  has  mentioned  the  foUowlng  provi- 
sions of  the  bill:  . 

The  restrictions  on  the  composition  of  the 
board— with  special  emphasis  on  the  require- 
ment that  sU  of  the  seven  members  be  asso- 
ciated with  state  courts.  .   ^.  ,  , 

T^e  veto  power  of  the  "highest  Judicial 
authority"  of  a  state  over  grants  to  local  and 

•""^e'vi:^  power  of  the  "highest  Judicial 
authority"  of  a  state  over  any  study  or  eval- 
uation of  Its  local  and  "^te  courts  that 
might  be  conducted  under  the  terms  of  the 

**The  explicit  restriction  forbidding  the  In- 
stitute, the  board  or  lU  director  from  super- 
vlslnTor  controlling  "In  any  n»»^°"  °'  *° 
any  extent"  the  organization  or  administra- 
tion of  any  local  or  state  court. 

After  a  close  study  of  the  provisions  cited 
by^  senator.  I  fall  to  see  by  any  reasonable 
toterpretatlon  that  they  P'O'l?' *^«f*^^ 
i^.  The  last  general  prohibition  Is  broad 

Smost  to  the  point  of  "^ea^^^K/f^^^^J' 
prohibits  direct  control  or  supervision  or  ad- 
ministration, but  It  nevertheless  !«»;*» J^« 
door  open  to  Indirect  and  Informal  conUol'^ 
through  the  process  of  enforcing  grant  gu^de- 
iSes.  written  and  unwritten.  The  veto  power 
g^en  the  "highest  Judicial  authority    of  a 
ftlte  d^  noting  to  protect  the  mdepend- 
e^  and  autonomy  of  the  local  "^^d  state 
Judges  and  other  court  personnel  who  might 
be^blect  to  the  subtle  and  unsubtle  pres- 
^«^nerated  by  studies  an^  «vsluatlor«^ 
their  courts.   It   Is  conceivable   that   these 
studies  would  take  forms  and  direct  ons  not 
reaSnably  to  be  anticipated  by  the    Wg^est 
judicial  authority"  from  the  8ei^ff*",^„^^- 
icriptlons  of  the  projects  as  InltUOly  sub- 
^tUd  for  SUte  approval.  Lsfit.  It  U  obvious 
that  the  important  «»»y-to-d»y.»^*P'''«„°f 
institute  policy  wlU  be  by  the  dlrect«>r-not 
bV  the  state  officials  on  the  board,  who  will 
meet  only  infrequently  In  Washington  and 
Who  wlU  continue  to  serve  full  time  In  their 
state  positions. 

AN    AMXNDJfXNT   TO   THX    BttL    WOTJID    HXU. 

Bin  NOT  cuxx 

Senator  Tydlngs  should  be  willing  at  least 

to  insert  more  Iron-clad  restrictive  language 

in  his  bUl.  I  have  suggested  to  him  that  he 

amend  his  proposed  act  to  Include  wording 

similar  to  this:  

"It  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
nothing  in  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  interpreted  to  require  any  Judge  of 
any  local  or  State  court  of  record  to  perform 
any  act.  make  any  report,  attend  any  ffj^'^ 
or  do  anything  whatsoever  under  this  Act 
unless  such  Judge  voluntarily  consents  In 
writing  to  do  so.  Any  order,  direction,  guide- 
line or  rule  Issued  by  the  Director,  the  Board, 
anyone  under  his  or  Its  direction,  or  by  any- 
one else  under  the  purported  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  be  null  and  void  and  unen- 
forceable in  either  the  State  or  Federal 
courts  This  section  shall  be  controlUng  not- 
withstanding that  the  chief  or  presiding 
Judge  of  a  local  or  state  court,  or  that  the 
hlgheat  Judicial  authority  of  the  State,  may 
have  elected  to  receive  grants  or  other  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  or  to  permit  studies 
or  evaluations  under  this  Act." 

This  language  and  protection  comd  be  un- 
proved, but  Senator  Tydlngs  has  refused  to 
amend  his  blU  In  accordance  with  the  sub- 
stance of  this  proposal.  But  even  If  Senator 
Tydlngs  were  to  consent  to  a  restrictive  pro- 
TWon  of  thU  type.  I  still  am  unalterably  ap- 
posed  to  the  bUl  because  of  Its  basic  phU- 
osophlcal  and  policy  thrust. 

TTNSEXKININa  OF  OUX  DtJAL  8TSTEM  OF  COtriTS 

Under  our  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  we  have  maintained  a  dual 
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system  of  courts:  the  federal  courU  on  the 
one  hand  and  those  of  the  states  on  the 
other.  Except  for  authorization  of  Injunc- 
tive and  contempt  powers  designed  to  secure 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lower  federal  courts 
from  encroachments  by  the  sUte  coiirts. 
our  fundamental  statutes  have  called  for 
direct  review  of  state  court  action  only  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
This  desirable  separation  of  Judicial  powers 
has  been  weakened  in  recent  years.  One  ma- 
jor example  has  been  the  federal  decisions 
shifting  to  more  liberal  Interpretations  con- 
cerning the  federal  habeas  corpus  rights  of 
SUte  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  the  dual  court 
structure  of  our  nation  Is  stUl  substantially 
Intact  and  functioning. 

I  am  confident  that  from  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  our  dual  system  of  courts  many 
persons  do  not  realize  that  the  Tydlngs  bill 
Is  another  step— and  a  long  one— toward  a 
unitary  Judicial  system  In  America.  If  that 
is  the  ultimate  objective.  It  should  be  ap- 
proached openly  and  constitutionally.  The 
architects  of  our  system  of  courts  were  Ju- 
diciously and  bitterly  opposed  to  a  xinitary 
system  for  the  same  reasons  that  It  should 
be  rejected  today.  The  concentration  of 
excessive  power  invites  corruption  and  col- 
lapse. 

I  hope  this  article  wlU  serve  to  inform  the 
Journal's  readers  of  the  Important  Issues 
that  underlie  the  proposed  National  Cotirt 
Assistance  Act.  The  admonition  of  Jiistlce 
Brandels  Is  pertinent: 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficent.  .  .  -  The 
greatest  dangers  to  Uberty  lurk  In  Insidi- 
ous encroachment  by  men  of  zeal.  weU- 
meanlng,  but  without  understanding." 


§;  J.  MARK  TRICE,  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

X  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  join  Senators,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  in  pausing  briefly  today  to 
honor  J.  Mark  Trice,  who  has  served  this 
institution  and  countless  individual 
Members,  but  most  of  all  our  country,  for 
50  years.  It  takes  a  most  unusual  com- 
bination of  many  qualities  to  fit  a  man 
for  the  service  Mark  has  rendered.  Intel- 
ligence, industry,  sensitivity,  compassion 
are  sunong  these  qualities,  and  I  think 
most  important  of  all  is  the  kind  of  sim- 
ple, straightforward  integrity  which  has 
guided  Mark's  every  action  and  relation- 
ship over  this  half  century. 

It  is  an  especially  happy  occasion 
when  we  can  honor  one  who  is  still 
around  to  hear  what  is  said  about  him. 
And  we  all,  I  think,  will  agree  that  what 
Samuel  Johnson  called  the  "tardy  bust" 
is  no  comfort  to  the  man  it  honors  too 
late. 

Mrs.  Case  and  I  join  in  wishing  Mark 
and  his  lovely  wife  long  life  and  contin- 
ued happiness  in  it  and  in  each  other. 
We  look  forward  to  sharing  it  with  them. 


DESTROYER  CONSTRUCTION 

AWARD     TO     LITTON     INDUS- 
TRIES, INC. 

Mis.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  Senate  speech  on  June  29,  1970,  I 
challenged  the  award  of  the  constnictiMi 
of  30  destroyers  to  Litton  Industries,  Inc. 
on  several  bases.  One  challenge  was  on 
the  base  of  credibility— essentially  the 
credibility  of  a  situation  where  almost 
overnight  after  three  rounds  of  prices 
Litton  could  drop  its  price  by  some  $270 


million  from  the  last  previous  price  It 
submitted.  ^     ^. 

Another  aspect  of  doubt  as  to  the 
credibility  of  Litton's  overnight  drop  in 
price  was  the  contract  pricing  reset  pro- 
vision   introduced    as    a    last    minute 
change— for  this  may  have  permitted  a 
contractor  to  take  sua  irregular  advan- 
tage of  the  regulations  to  lower  estimated 
costs  with  the  full  knowledge  that  costs 
can  be  negotiated  upward  several  years 
after  the  award  at  a  small  sacrifice  in 
profit— but  at  the  expense  of  another 
substantial  overrun  to  the  Government. 
To  use  a  harsh,  but  potentially  most 
accurate,  term— a  "buy-in."  In  fact,  a 
high  Defense  official  admitted  to  me  that 
the  combination  of  the  sudden  last  min- 
ute drop  in  Litton's  price  together  with 
the  last  minute  change  of  the  price  re- 
set provision  gave  a  very  strong  appear- 
ance of  a  potential  "buy-in"  maneuver 
but  with  this  admission  he  expressed 
doubt  that  a  "buy-in"  could  be  proved 
now  but  might  take  some  years  to  prove. 
The  credibility  factor  on  this  award 
continues.  The  Navy   has   resorted  to 
what  might  be  characterized  as  a  '  nimi- 
bers"  or  "figures"  game  in  which  the 
commander  of  the  Naval  Ship  Systems 
Command  provides  a  lower  estimated 
cost  figure  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services   Committee   on  a 
classified  basis  marked  "Confidential— 
For  Official  Use  Only"  but  on  the  other 
hand   makes   statements   to   the   news 
media  for  publication  of  another  and 
much  higher  figure — nearly  three  times 
as  high  as  that  submitted  on  a  confi- 
dential basis  to  the  chairman.  At  my  re- 
quest, the  Navy  subsequently  gave  me 
the  same  memorandum. 

This  pertains  to  the  estimated  cost 
impact  on  the  DD-963  program  if  the 
construction  is  split  between  two  ship- 
builders instead  of  being  given  to  one. 

I  do  not  know  how  Admiral  Sonen- 
shein  can  really  make  a  credible  esti- 
mate of  extra  cost  unless  he  has  not 
required  from  Litton  and  Bath  what 
their  respective  prices  would  be  if  there 
were  a  split  in  the  contract.  Bath  officials 
teU  me  that  the  Navy  has  required  of 
Bath  its  prices  in  the  event  of  a  split 
contract.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
make  a  really  intelligent  and  informed 
estimate  other  than  the  suppliers  them- 
selves. If  Admiral  Sonenshein  has  not 
required  Bath  officials  to  make  such  an 
estimate  on  their  ptut,  thei^jrhat  credi- 
bility can  be  attached  the  wHmates  that 
Admiral  Sonenshein  advan6e^? 

Let  me  first  deal  with  the  restricted 
"ConfldenUal"  classification  placed  by 
the  Navy  on  Admiral  Sonenshein's  mem- 
orandum of  May  18.  1970.  The  credibility 
of  that  classification  restriction  Is  highly 
suspect — when  the  estimated  extra  cost 
set  forth  in  that  memorandum  is  the 
same  as  reported  on  page  30  of  the  July 
4,  1970,  issue  of  Business  Week  in  its 
Washington  Outlook  section. 

One  wonders  why  such  restriction  is 
placed  by  the  Navy  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee — when  the  Navy 
turns  aroimd  and  gives  the  same  figure 
to  a  national  weddy  magazine.  What  Is 
the  credibility  of  the  classification? 

The  estimated  extra  cost  set  forth  in 
that  so-called  confidential  memorandum 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  the 


figure  of  $225  million  as  reported  by 
Business  Week. 

Not  long  thereafter  the  writer  of  that 
confidential  memorandum.  Rear  Adm. 
Nathan  Sonenshein,  commander  of  the 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Conmand,  made 
statements  to  the  news  media,  and  which 
statements  were  published,  to  the  effect 
that  splitting  the  work  would  infiate  the 
cost  by  $600  million.  Thus,  within  a  mat- 
ter of  a  very  few  weeks,  Admiral  Sonen- 
shein tripled  his  estimate  of  extra  cost 
from  a  split  award.  All  of  us  know  that 
we  have  inflation,  but  we  never  realized 
that  it  was  so  nmaway  that  within  the 
short  period  of  a  month  to  6  weeks  the 
cost  could  triple  on  a  split  of  this  con- 

In  fact,  the  rise  in  the  estimate  of  the 
extra  cost  of  $225  million  as  of  May  18. 
1970,  to  $600  million  prior  to  the  July  4, 
1970.  issue  of  Business  Week  is  incred- 
ible— and  on  its  face  raises  a  serious 
question  of  the  credibility  of  the  Navy 
In  this  award.  The  pattern  of  lack  of 
credibility  runs  all  the  way  from  the  lack 
of  credibility  of  the  sharp  last  minute 
drop  in  Litton's  price  and  the  last  min- 
ute change  by  the  Navy  to  let  Litton  re- 
set the  price  39  months  later  after  the 
award  now  to  the  lack  of  credibihty  in 
the  Navy's  "confidential"  classification 
on  its  memorandum  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  widely  differing 
estimates  by  Admiral  Sonenshein  con- 
fidentially to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  publicly  to  the  news  media. 

Business  Week  characterizes  Admiral 
Sonenshein's  publically  announced  esti- 
mate of  an  extra  $600  millions  as  a  "scare 
figure."  Now  remember,  that  Is  the  char- 
acterization made  by  Business  Week. 
However,  I  will  not  take  issue  with  that 
characterization  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Admiral  Scmensheln,  in  giving  an  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  news  media,  tripled  the 
estimate  cost  given  ccHifldentially  to  the 
chairman. 

Business  Week  itself  has  questioned 
the  credibility  of  Admiral  Sonenshein's 
$600  million  estimate  by  ealUng  it  a  "scare 
figure" — obviously  interpreting  It  as  try- 
ing to  "scare"  the  Congress  out  of  split- 
ting the  award  legislatively. 

Attempting  to  scare  Congress  will  not 
add  to  either  Admiral  Sonenshein's  cred- 
ibility nor  the  Navy's  credibility  on  this 
matter  of  the  DD-963  award  about  which 
there  is  such  a  lack  of  credibility  In  so 
many  respects.  Let  us  hope  that  thr 
Navy's  defense  of  the  award  and  Its  tac- 
tics, whether  "scare"  or  not,  are  not  so 
repeatedly  lacking  in  credibility  as  to 
threaten  an  adverse  image  on  the  score 
of  integrity. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  SAM  J. 
ERVIN,  JR.,  BEFORE  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS  ASSOCIA'nON 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
4. 1970, 1  was  privileged  to  attend  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Law 
Enforc«nent  Officers  Association  in 
Salisbury.  N.C.  The  association  is  con- 
cerned with  the  profession  of  law  en- 
forcement in  our  State  and  its  president. 
Sheriff  L.  B.  Falkner,  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  leading  the  organization,  in 
addition  to  Sheriff  Falkner,  I  was  greatly 
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impressed  with  the  men  I  met  in  Salis- 
bury who  were  guiding  the  associaUon. 
The  officers  are  Sheriff  L.  B.  Falkner, 
president;  W.  M.  Anthony,  first  vice  pres- 
ident: M.  A.  Goldston,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; Carson  B.  Annis,  secretary-treas- 
urer- M  J.  Dellinger.  sergeant  at  arms. 
Also*  I  was  privileged  to  meet  the  mem- 
bers'of  the  board  of  directors  who  were 
attending  the  meeUng.  Their  names  are 
J  T  Rich,  J.  A.  Creech.  Marvin  Pope. 
A.  L."  Whaley.  F.  G.  Fleming,  and  Broadus 

You  "can  tell  a  great  deal  about  an 
organization  from  the  caUber  of  its  lead- 
ers- and  from  talking  to  these  officials 
in  Salisbui-y,  I  realized  how  fortunate  we 
were  to  have  such  dedicated  men  in  tne 
profession  of  law  enforcement  in  North 

Carolina.  _        , 

Mr  President,  at  the  meeting.  I  made 
a  speech  on  the  work  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  AdministraUon  m  North 
Carolina.  Since  I  had  strongly  supported 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  oi 
1965  and  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969.  I  was  very  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  these 
programs  and  the  benefits  they  have 
brought  to  North  Carolina.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  find  my  States  experiences 
with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  typical  of  their  own. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  given  in  Salisbury. 
N  C  on  August  4. 1970.  before  the  North 
Carolina  Law  Enforcement  Officers  As- 
sociation, be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SXMJJOB  BT  TH«  HONORABLB  SAM  EBVW.  JB. 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  lett«  from 
your  president.  Mr.  Falkner.  He  "tatf^that 
I  bad  been  chosen  to  speak  to  you  bef*^ 
my  record  shows  that  I  have  an  miderstand- 
mg  of  the  job  you  are  trying  to  do.  I  find  It 
^Icult  to  beUeve  that  anyone  in  America 
today  does  not  realize  the  importance  of  the 
work   our   law   enforcement   personnel   are 

**'SS^^  become  a  bitter,  grim  reaUty  In 
this  country.  For  million*  of  Americans  tear 
Is  a  daUy  companion;  fear  spawned  by  the 
soaring  crime  rate  reaches  Into  every  city 
of  every  state.  No  one  Is  Immune.  Crime  Is 
tarnishing  the  whole  quaUty  of  life  In  the 
United  SUtes  In  very  real  and  evident  ways. 
As  law  enforcement  ofllcers.  you  bear  the 
initial  burden  In  the  fight  against  crime.  It 
Is  not  an  easy  burden  to  bear.  Criminal  be- 
havior today  Is  as  complex  as  our  society. 
Not  only  are  you  faced  with  Uicreased  crime 
in  the  streete.  but  also  with  vast  numbers 
of  low  visibility  crimee:  vice  «1nie«'  ^^^^J* 
collar  crimes  and  those  committed  by  the 
professional  criminal,  Last  year  alone,  crime 
took  13.000  Uves  In.  the  United  States  and 
cost  more  than  $30  blUlon. 

But  I  dont  have  to  teU  you  about  the 
magnitude  of  the  crUne  problem.  Right  hare 
m  NortH  Carolina  an  average  day  brings  Uie 
murder  of  at  least  one  person,  the  forcible 
rape  of  one  or  two  women,  the  robbery  or 
flyV  people,  the  serious  aggravated  assaiUt 
of  forty  citizens,  the  theft  of  20  cars.  61 
major  thefts  and  70  burglarlee.  And  these 
daUy  average*  are  twice  what  they  w«ee 
In  1960.  ^  . 

It  was  statistics  Uke  these  that  prompted 
Oongiees  to  create  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  Ui  1968  to  provide 
flnancUl    and   technical    assistance   to   aid 
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states  and  local  governments  In  Unprovlng 
the  adminlstraUon  of  criminal  JusUce 
throughout  the  country;  in  short,  to  help 
halt  the  increase  in  crUne.  Because  I  believe 
LEAA  will  prove  to  be  the  turning  pomt  in 
the  war  on  crime.  I  want  to  spend  a  good 
part  of  my  time  with  you  today  talking  about 
LEAA  and  the  activities  it  has  funded,  par- 
ticularly in  North  Carolina. 

in  fiscal  1969.  the  LEAA  budget  was  $63 
mUlion.  In  fiscal  1970.  that  amount  was  in- 
creased four-fold  to  $268  mlUlon.  This  flsc^ 
year,  which  began  July  1.  LEAA  has  requested 
and  appears  certain  to  receive  an  appro- 
priatlon  of  $480  million— nearly  eight  times 
Che  amount  It  received  two  years  ago  when 
It  began.  You  can  see  from  the  mcreases  that 
the  problem  of  fighting  crime  In  the  streets 
and  Unprovlng  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal JuTtlce  has  become  a  major  federal 
priority.  .       ,    _ 

Because  we  beUeve  that  fighting  crime  is  a 
lob  which  must  be  done  primarily  on  a  state 
ind  local  basis,  most  of  LEAA's  funds  are 
distributed  in  the  form  of  block  grants  allo- 
cated to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Each  state  has  a  planning  agency  which  dis- 
tributes the  money  throughout  its  stat«  <"» 
the  basis  of  comprehensive  statewide  plan 
approved  by  LEAA. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1970.  North 
Carolina  requested  and  received  $4,625,000  to 
carry  out  its  plan.  That  amount  Is  almost  7% 
tun4  the  $621307  awarded  to  this  state  In 
the  previous  year. 

In  its  1970  plan.  North  Carolina  placed 
heavy  emphasis  on  police-related  activities. 
Almost  50%  of  the  funds  was  spent  on  pro- 
erams  to  Improve  the  detection  af  d  aPPff- 
hension  of  criminals;  approximately  9%  was 
devoted  to  the  prevention  and  coi^trol  of 
Juvenile  delinquency:  6%  ^ent  to  Improving 
i»lice-communlty  relations,  and  1%  each  to 
prevention  of  crime  and  public  education, 
knd  prevention  and  control  of  clvU  disorders. 
The  remainder  of  the  funds  was  spent  to 
improve  prosecution  and  corrections,  both 
vital  areas  for  a  well-rounded  system  of 
criminal  Justice.  It  Is  not  enough  to  iJmprove 
our  abUlty  to  apprehend  criminals.  That  Is 
the  first  step,  and  Is  an  extremely  Important 
one.  But  even  If  you  doubled  arrests  tomor- 
row there  would  be  no  real  progress  If  the 
courts  were  still  backlogged  and  the  prisons 
unable  to  rehablUtate. 

I  don't  have  to  teU  you  that  court  dockets 
mre  crowded— so  crowded  In  some  cases  that 
Individuals  have  to  wait  as  long  as  two  yews 
before  they  come  to  trial.  By  that  time  wit- 
nesses may  have  disappeared,  the  criminal 
probably  will  have  lost  the  connection  be- 
tween the  offense  and  the  punishment,  and 
he  may  even  have  committed  more  crime. 

Once  he  is  tried  and  sent  to  prison,  his 
time  in  JaU  may  Just  be  further  training  for 
a  criminal  career.  Studies  Indicate  that  be- 
tween 40  and  70  percent  of  those  released 
from  prison  go  on  to  commit  new  crUnes. 
Eight  out  of  every  ten  offenders  In  a  recent 
FBI  study  had  at  least  one  prior  arrest,  and 
seven  out  of  10  had  a  prior  conviction.  These 
and  similar  statistics  prove  that  we  must  Un- 
prove  our  abUities  to  convict  and  rehablUtate 
criminals,  as  well  as  apprehend  them.  For 
this  reason.  LEAA  block  grant  funds  must 
be  devoted  In  each  State,  as  they  have  in 
North  Carolina,  to  comprehensive  system- 
wide  Improvements  In  aU  components  of 
crlinlnal  Justice. 

In  addition  to  block  grants  to  the  stetee, 
LEAA  also  makes  several  types  of  direct 
grants.  One  of  these,  the  discretionary  grant 
program,  provides  funds  to  help  meet  special 
problems  such  as  those  of  big  cttlea. 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  SO, 
North  Carolina  received  ten  discretionary 
grants,  totalling  $778,438.  A  Uttle  more  tiian 
balf  of  these  funds  were  used  for  correc- 
tions-related projects.  Cumberland  County 
is  establishing  a  new  community  correctional 


center  to  replace  Its  old  facilities.  Other  proj- 
ects m  the  correcUons  field  helped  Improve 
employment  opportunities  for  offenders, 
aided  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
problems,  and  provided  feUowshlps  for  cor- 
rectional personnel.  

Two  grants  were  made  to  Improve  pouce- 
communlty  relations  in  Winston-Salem  and 
Charlotte.  Another  provided  an  attorney  for 
the  WUiston-Salem  Police  Department  to  ad- 
vise and  train  the  police. 

A  second  type  of  LEAA  direct  grant  pro- 
gram provides  academic  assUtance  funds  for 
DubUc  law  enforcement  officers  and  people 
who  promise  to  enter  the  law  enforcement 
field.  These  funds  are  given  In  the  form  of 
loans  and  fellowships  to  finance  college 
studies  for  police  and  correctional  person- 

ik  fiscal  1970,  19  Institutions  of  higher 
education  In  North  Carolina  received  a  total 
of  $65,600.  This  amount  sent  434  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  school  during  the  last  school 
year  This  year.  23  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  already  received  5145.344.  and 
it  U  estimated  that  they  will  receive  close  to 
SIOO.OOO  more  by  June  30.  1971.  That  means 
that  over  1.700  law  enforcement  officers  m 
North  Carolina  will  study  under  the  program 
in  the  coming  year. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  an 
LEAA-sponsored  program  that  wUl  have 
special  meaning  for  North  Carolina.  It  la 
caUed  the  Pilot  Cities  Program  and  Charlotte 
Is  one  of  three  cities  chosen  to  UUtiate  the 
project  subject  to  the  resolution  of  final  de- 
tails. - 

What     does     this     program     mean     for 

Charlotte?  ^     . 

For  the  first  time,  a  project  will  emphasize 
system-wide  improvement  In  criminal  Jus- 
tice operations.  Past  Improvements  in  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  have  gen- 
erally  been  piecemeal  in  character:  one  city 
updates  its  police  communications  capabil- 
ity whUe  a  second  city  improves  Its  baU 
nrocedures,  and  a  third  tests  a  work-release 
program.  Under  the  Pilot  Cities  Program. 
LEAA.  m  cooperation  with  cities  like  Char- 
lotte, will  test  the  Impact  of  coordinated 
Unprovements  throughout  the  entire  Justice 
system.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  typical  urban  problems,  such  as  street 
crime,  drug  addiction,  drunkenness  and  de- 

Unquency.  ,„  .      .„ 

In  addition,  new  data  systems  will  be  de- 
veloped In  three  areas:  crime  reporting,  local 
system-wide  criminal  offender  information 
systems,  and  statistical  data  for  analytical 
purposes.  __ 

The  result  of  the  Model  Cities  Program 
will  be  used  to  aid  other  localiUes  in  im- 
proving their  law  enforcement  operations  by 
providing  a  comprehensive  approach  to  ur- 
ban problems. 

In  this  short  time,  I  have  tried  to  give 
you  some  Idea  of  what  we,  at  the  feder^ 
level,  are  doing  to  ease  the  burdens  of  local 
law  enforcement. 

But  the  problems  of  today  require  effort 
and  cooperation  at  every  level. 

One  of  the  most  Unportant  aspects  of  law 
enforcement  today  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  "community  relations."  It  Is  important 
because  respect  for  you  as  law  enforcement 
officers  and  for  your  profession  In  general, 
is  necessary  If  there  Is  to  be  any  respect  for 
the  Uw.  Cooperation  from  the  public  can 
also  make  your  Job  much  easier. 

This  is  one  goal,  however,  that  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  the  Individual  ef- 
forts of  each  of  you. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
that  appeared  In  last  month's  FBI  Bulletin. 
It  told  of  the  arrest  by  the  FBI  of  a  yoiJ^g 
man  who  was  wanted  for  false  pretense.  The 
young  man  was  known  to  be  a  mlUtent 
poUtical  acUvlst.  The  day  after  the  arrest 
the  man  telephoned  the  local  FBI  office  and 
told  them  he  felt  obUgated  to  Inform  them 
of  his  feeUngs  about  his  arrest.  like  many 
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people  today,  he  had  been  skeptical  about 
law  enforcement  officers  at  local,  state  and 
federal  levels.  He  stated,  however,  that  the 
professional  manner  in  which  his  arrest  had 
been  handled  had  given  him  a  new  attitude 
toward  law  enforcement. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  take  full 
advantage,  not  only  of  the  opportunities 
available  under  the  LEAA  program,  but  also 
of  those  that  are  available  to  you  to  Increase 
public  respect  for  your  uniform,  your  pro- 
fession and  the  system  of  laws  you  represent. 


CLEAN  WATER  IS  A  MATTER  OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  this  body's  attention  to  the  fifth 
international  water  quality  symposium 
now  meeting  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Ho- 
tel during  this  week.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  symposium  is  "Water  Pollution 
and  Health. "  Sponsored  by  the  Water 
Quality  Research  Council,  this  body  has 
gone  far  in  making  the  public  aware  of 
the  increasing  danger  that  exists  in  the 
quality  of  water.  In  the  keynote  limch- 
eon  speech  yesterday,  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  emphasized  the 
need  to  stem  pollution  by  forcing  tech- 
nology to  take  the  initiative  in  adapting 
to  human  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  speaking 
regularly  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  be- 
half of  the  Human  Rights  Convention  on 
Grenocide.  Women's  Rights,  and  Forced 
Labor.  But  clean  water.  Mr.  President,  is 
also  a  matter  of  human  rights.  And  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  efforts  to 
secure  these  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Senator  Bayh's 
address  to  the  fifth  international  water 
quality  ssmiposium  be  provided  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Now  It's  Technology's  Turn 
(Speech  by  Senator  Bibch  Bath.  Fifth  Inter- 
national Water  Quality  Symposium.  Au- 
gust 19.  1970.  Washington,  D.C.) 
Poets,  Uke  poUtlclans.  once  Joined  in  com- 
plaining that  good  deeds  were  so  quickly  for- 
gotten that  they  seemed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten In  water. 

Well,  today  what  Is  vrritten  In  our  water  Is 
not  good  deeds,  but  the  misdeeds  of  an  en- 
tire civilization.  Today  our  water  Is  a  dirge 
containing  words  such  as:  "collform  orga- 
nisms." "vlrtuses;"  chemicals  spanning  the 
Inorganic  alphabet  from  ammonia  to  zinc; 
organic  chemicals  that  poison  quickly,  such 
as  cyanide,  and  those  that  climb  slowly  up 
the  food  chain,  such  as  DDT.  And  for  those 
with  a  taste  for  more  exotic  words,  the  mov- 
ing finger  of  our  Industrial  progress  has  writ- 
ten on  the  water  such  Doctor  Strangelove 
terms  as  "Radium  226"  and  "Strontium  90." 
Yes.  we  look  Into  our  water  and  perceive, 
not  a  refiection  of  beauty,  but  the  record  of 
what  Ignorance.  Irresponsibility,  greed,  and 
contempt  for  nat\ire  can  accomplish. 

Our  waters  would  not  stand  as  silent  wit- 
ness to  neglect  and  abuse  if  It  were  not  for 
the  attitude  of  the  people  and  the  nation 
which  uses  them. 

The  attitude  to  which  I  refer  has  been  im- 
plicit in  oxir  Western  society  ever  since  James 
Watt  harnessed  steam,  and  a  host  of  inven- 
tors found  ways  to  put  it  to  work  pumping 
out  mines,  driving  trains,  spinning  cotton, 
and  In  a  tho\isand  ways  doing  the  world's 


work.  Grateful  to  a  power  that  lifted  the 
heaviest  burden  of  labor  from  his  back,  man 
has  not  only  adapted  to  the  new  technology 
but.  more  Importantly,  adopted  the  attitude 
that  Man  adapting  to  machine  was  the  right 
and  proper  and  orUy  course. 

If  trains  hooted  In  the  night.  It  was  the 
sweet  sound  of  success. 

If  factories  belched  clouds  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide, people  took  a  deep  breath  of  reUef. 
Black  smokestack  plumes  were  pennante  of 
progress,  to  be  engraved  proudly  on  stock 
certificates  and  featured  in  corporate  coate  of 
arm.  Women  looked  up  from  the  sewing, 
noticed  those  black  bars  of  smoke  across  the 
horizon  and  said  a  silent  prayer:  "Thank  Ood 
the  men  will  be  going  back  to  work." 

The  attitude  of  man  adapting  to  technol- 
ogy naturally  Included  our  waters.  Each  stain 
and  befoulment  was  evidence  that  somewhere 
upstream  the  machines  were  humming:  the 
chemical  processes  proceeding.  PoUutlon 
formed  vlsable  signs  that  we  were  being  en- 
riched. 

Machines  were  king,  and  for  two  centuries 
man  played  them  court  only  to  discover  that 
he  had  become  their  Jester.  There  was  no 
question  about  whether  this  was  good  or 
bad.  We  were  involved  In  a  kind  of  indtis- 
trial  geometry  in  which  certain  factors  were 
given  as  axiomatic.  And,  being  given,  were 
accepted.  Machines  make  noise  .  .  .  produce 
soot  and  smoke  .  .  .  poison  water.  True.  But 
that  was  considered  to  be  the  nature  of  ma- 
chines. Just  as  it  Is  the  nature  of  dogs  to 
bark 

Further,  while  it  Is  In  the  nature  of  ma- 
chines to  dispose,  it  was  equally  In  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  accept. 

Thus,  we  have  Inherited  the  results  of  200 
years  of  machine  disposing  and  man  accept- 
ing. 

It  is  now  technology's  turn  to  do  the  ac- 
cepting. 

After  200  years  of  man  adapting  to  tech- 
nology there  Is  a  swelling  chorus  of  ques- 
tioning voices. 

At  first  a  few  quite  voices  wondered — 
wondered  whether  it  was  neoesssoy  for  man 
to  continue  accepting  the  degradation  and' 
ultimate  destruction  of  his  world. 

Then  more  and  more  voices  were  added. 
yoimg  people  appalled  by  the  legacy  we  had 
devised  for  them;  and  from  others  who  had 
been  awakened  and  who  were  asking  the 
most  explosive  question  ever  uttered  by  man 
throughout  history:  "Why?" 

All  these  voices  Joined  Into  a  demand  that 
technology  adapt  to  man  before  there  would 
be  no  man  left  to  adapt  to  technology. 

These  basic  questions  created  still  others — 
here  at  this  symp>osium  being  so  expertly 
and  minutely  delineated  and  examined — 
concerning  the  ways  by  which  technology 
can  be  made  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  man. 

And  may  I  say  that  the  very  fact  that 
there  is  a  fifth  annual  water  quality  sym- 
posium asking  "bow"  is  itself  a  significant 
measure  of  the  distance  we  have  traveled  In 
this  revolution  In  attitude. 

But  the  kind  of  questions  being  asked  at 
this  symposium  reflects  another  fact  as  well: 
water  pollution  Is  not  a  "real"  problem. 

"Real"  problems.  In  my  Judgment,  consist 
of  those  questions  for  which  no  answers  have 
yet  to  be  discovered. 
What  Is  the  shape  of  the  universe? 
What  Is  the  cause  of  cancer? 
What  Is  the  ultimate  physical  particle? 
What  are  quasars? 
What  Is  gravity? 

What  need  we  do  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world? 

These  and  a  host  of  other  elemental 
questions  comprise  the  universe  of  "real" 
problems.  In  regard  to  such  questions,  sci- 
ence has  not  reached  the  "how"  stage  but  Is 
still  searching  for  the  more  basic  answers. 
Indeed  science  cannot  even  be  sure  It  la 
asking  properly  framed  questions. 

With  water  pollution  the  situation  la  qiUte 
different.  Although  there  are  many  technical 


areas  for  which  full  answers  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, as  the  panels  during  these  two  days  will 
attest,  we  do  know  what  causes  water  pollu- 
tion. And.  most  impwrtant,  we  do  know 
essentially  how  to  stop  water  pollution. 

In  reaching  this  point,  many  of  you  here 
In  this  room  have  made  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  civilization  and  the  quaUty  of 
life. 

If  water  pollution  Is  not  a  "real"  problem, 
why  Is  it  such  a  matter  for  public  concern? 
Why.  Indeed,  is  it  a  problem  at  all? 

The  answer  lies  not  In  a  failure  of  science 
but  In  a  failure  of  policy. 

You  have  done  your  Job  well. 
It  Is  we  In  the  political  arena  who  have 
failed. 

The  new  attitude,  that  technology  must 
adapt  to  man,  has  not  been  translated  Into 
programs  and  policies  because  the  will  to  do 
so  has  been  absent. 

We  see  the  Job.  We  have  the  tools.  But  we 
are  not  willing  to  provide  the  funds  and  the 
legislation  that  will  unite  Job  and  tool. 

My  major  purpose  today  is  to  explore  ways 
by  which  that  unity  of  Job  and  tool  may  be 
effected,  and  to  suggest  some  steps  through 
which  the  will  to  act  may  be  generated  and 
supported. 

The  first  step  Is  education.  And  by  educa- 
tion I  do  not  mean  a  spate  of  articles  and 
speeches,  no  matter  how  well  executed,  on 
envlronmentel  quality. 

The  attention  span  of  the  public  Is  short, 
and  there  are  always  new  issues  standing  In 
the  wings  ready  to  elbow  today's  out  of 
public  attention.  The  news  media,  by  defini- 
tion, cannot  linger  over  what  everybody  has 
already  heard.  Remember  when  there  was  a 
deluge  of  stories  about  Appalachla?  The 
stories  come  no  more,  but  Appalachla  still 
exlste.  The  novelty  has  worn  away  while  the 
poverty  there  remains. 

I  think  it  vital  that  education  concerning 
ecology  generally,  and  water  quality  In  par- 
ticular, be  Institutionalized. 

I  propose  a  program  of  public  education 
that  would  streteh  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  White  House. 

For  the  school  system.  I  urge  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  to  begin  immedi- 
ately devising  curricula  for  various  grade 
levels,  employing  the  latest  learning  tech- 
niques, and  thereby  Instilling  a  knowledge 
of  the  Importance  of  repairing  our  environ- 
ment and  protecting  it  when  required. 

While  the  school  system  Is  thus  creating 
a  new  generation  free  from  ecological  illiter- 
acy and  liberated  from  the  outworn  and 
obsolete  attitude  of  acoepttag  as  Indivisible 
both  the  benefits  and  the  banes  of  tech- 
nology, the  vast  educational  potential  of  the 
White  House  could  be  enlisted  to  inform  and 
to  dramatize.  Specifically,  I  suggest  that  the 
president  consider  an  einnual  or  bi-annual 
State  of  the  Environment  Address,  inform- 
ing the  nation  of  the  air  and  water  quality 
balance  sheet  and  suggesting  legislation 
needed  to  plug  gaps  In  public  policy.  The 
whole  moral  force  of  the  highest  office  In 
our  land  would  thus  constantly  reinforce  the 
need  for  action. 

Concurrently  with  this  program  of  educa- 
tion and  fostering  of  public  awareness,  we 
should  employ  the  most  modern  manage- 
ment skills  to  advance  this  vital  cause. 

A  first  step  In  this  direction  U  placing 
tinder  one  roof  all  the  agencies  concerned 
with  the  environment.  I  made  such  a  pro- 
posal In  a  speech  last  Feb.,  and  was  highly 
pleased  te  see  the  president  adopt  this  Idea 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  he  outlined  to  the 
Congress  his  plan  of  reorganizing  environ- 
mental agencies.  I  think  the  new  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  given  proper  sup- 
port and  leadership,  can  do  much  to  shake 
from  environmental  matters  both  the  timid 
hand  of  bureaucracy  and  the  forceful  grip 
of  entrenched  special  Interests. 

But  it  Is  not  enough  merely  to  establish 
an  Independent  agency  to  attack  the  na- 
tion's pollution   problems.  To  htip  assure 
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th»t  Ml  Envlronin«ntal  Protection  Agency 
reaches  Ita  maximum  potential  effectlveneBS, 
I  would  suggest  that  It  must  aggressively 
seek  out  ways  to  employ  proven  spmce  age 
techniques  to  meet  the  crisis  facing  space 

ship  Earth. 

I  apeclflcally  refer  to  the  methods  used  by 
our  space  program  to  place  a  man  on  the 
moon.  Just  a  dozen  years  ago,  no  matter  how 
much  the  United  State*  would  huff  and  puff, 
we  couldn't  seem  to  get  even  a  grapefruit 
size  satellite  off  the  ground.  Then  the  Rus- 
sians stunned  us  with  Sputnik,  and  the  coun- 
try  rolled  up  Its  sleeves. 

Those  years  of  space  activity  are  nothing 
less  than  one  of  the  greatest  management 
stories  In  hUtory. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  no  secret  about  the 
methods  used  to  gain  this  success.  The 
former  Administrator  of  the  space  agency, 
James  E.  Webb,  has  told  precisely  how  It  was 
done.  According  to  Mr.  Webb.  It  Is  vital  for 
a  large  scale  research  and  development  task 
to  move  beyond  the  confines  of  a  traditional 
bureaucratic  estabUshment.  Success  In  such 
a  venture  requires  flcxlblUty;  It  requires  or- 
ganizing and  managing  the  use  of  available 
knowledge  and  technology  In  a  purposeful 
and  effecUve  way;  and  It  requires  maximum 
use  of  the  experience  and  skills  of  private 
Industry.  ^    .    j 

All  of  these  elements  are  Important.  And 
all,  I  hope,  win  be  facilitated  by  creation  of 
the  new  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

But  there  is  yet  another  element  that  Mr. 
Webb  considered  absolutely  essenUal— a 
specific  goal. 

"I  believe."  he  told  xis.  "that  It  Is  necessary 
to  make  the  most  careful  analysis  of  all 
known  needs  at  the  start,  to  fix  on  a  goal  or 
set  of  goals  that  will  encompass  all  of  these 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  make  adequate 
allowances  for  unknown  factors  and  un- 
expected developments." 
A  goal. 

The  Manhattan  Project  had  a  specific , 
measurable  goal,  and  we  won  the  race  to 
create  atomic  power. 

Projects  Mercury  .  .  .  Gemini  .  .  .  Apol- 
lo— each  had  Its  goal  leading  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  achieving  that  first  giant  leap  lor 
mankind  to  the  moon. 
Water  Quality  too  must  have  Its  goal. 
We  must  enlist  all  the  skills  at  our  com- 
mand, first  to  devise  a  goal  or  set  of  goals, 
and  then  to  match  our  reach  with  our  grasp. 
Pot  example,  we  might  set  1080  a«  the 
deadline  for  each  city  and  town  In  America 
to  equip  Itself  with  adequate  waste  disposal 
faclUtles.  We  would  establish  water  stand- 
ards for  every  river  and  lake  in  the  country. 
And  we  would  determine  exactly  what  the 
Umlta  are  to  ualng  the  oceans  aa  slnka  for 
our  waste  products. 

We  wovUd,  in  ahort,  revUe  our  prioritle*  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  achieving  water  quality 
Is  one  of  the  central  poUtlcal  tasks  of  our 
age,  a  task  that  can  no  longer  wait:  to 
produce  the  Tlalon  needed  to  lift  our  eyes 
and  Inspire  our  hopes  and,  above  all.  to 
generate,  the  will  to  act. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  our  national  holi- 
day, thousands  of  people  met  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  another  kind  of  symposia— called 
Honor  America  Day.  Thar*  war*  speaehea  . . . 
pagentry  . .  .  flags  .  .  .  music  . . .  and  the  sing- 
ing of  songs  ab6ut  America  the  Beautiful. 
With  the  end  of  that  day.  tha  pageant  dla- 
banded;  the  last  echoes  of  the  songs  and 
speeches  and  shouts  died  away;  the  flags  were 
folded  and  stored.  The  celebration  honoring 
America  the  Beautiful  ended.  But  time  Is 
now  too  short  to  permit  us  any  longer  the 
luxury  of  affording  annual  genuflections  and 
emotional  outpourings  to  a  beautiful  Amer- 
ica. We  have  to  move  from  rhetoric  to  action, 
and  from  pageantry  to  concrete  policy. 

I  call  for  honoring  America,  not  by  remem- 
bering the  beauty  even  as  it  Is  being  eroded, 
but  by  creating  and  restoring  the  beauty 
that  U  our  harttafa  and  tba  bsittafl*  ot  all 
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men.  Let  us  together  Join  In  waging  an  aU 
out  battie  against  threats  to  our  environ- 
ment. 

Let  us  devote  our  energies  and  minds  to 
the  creaUon  of  an  America  great  not  because 
it  has  under  Its  control  terrible  powers  of 
destruction  but  because  It  has  demonstrated 
the  most  effective  powers  of  construction 
and  the  proper  measure  of  respect  for  nature 
and  for  this  Earth  that  Is  our  home. 


SICKNESS  ABSENTEEISM  OP 
ALCOHOLICS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  ii  Co.  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  recognizing  alcoholism  as  a 
disease  and  in  Initiating  programs  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  alcoholic  em- 
ployees. Since  du  Pont  first  hired  an 
alcohoUc  counselor  in  1942.  many  of 
their  employees  have  recovered  from  the 
disease  of  alcoholism  and  gone  on  to 
high  positions  within  the  company  and 
have  made  outstanding  contributions 
which  would  have  been  lost  were  it  not 
for  the  company's  foresight  and  humani- 
tarian attitude  toward  its  employees. 

Sidney  PeU.  Ph.  D..  and  C.  A.  d'Alonzo. 
M.D..  both  of  I.  E.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co  have  recently  completed  a  study 
which  was  published  in  the  June  1970 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Occupational 
Medicine  entitled  "Sickness  Absenteeism 
of  Alcoholics."  This  study  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  economic  drain  caused  by 
untreated  alcoholics.  The  untreated  alco- 
holic averages  14  days  excess  sick  leave 
every  year  as  compared  with  non-alco- 
holic employees.  This  increased  absen- 
teeism is  due  to  gastrointestinal  ailments, 
accidents,  and  so  forth. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  this  Chamber 
many  times,  untreated  alcoholism  is  cost- 
ing American  industry  in  excess  of  $7 
billion  each  year. 

I  commend  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
ti  Co.  for  its  pioneer  leadership  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SicKHsas  Abskktxkism  or  Aix:oholic8 
(By  Sidney  Pell,  Ph.  D.  and  C.  A. 
D'Alonzo,  MX).) 
Absence  from  work  is  one  of  the  major 
factors  contributing  to  the  economic  cost  of 
alcoholism,  but  there  Is  surprisingly  little 
docxmientatlon  of  the  amount  of  absentee- 
ism among  alcoholics  and  bow  much  their 
absenteeism  differs  from  that  of  nonaloo- 
bollcs. 

One  of  the  earliest  studies,  done  by  Steven- 
son In  a  steel  mill,  started  In  1940.^  In  one 
year,  882  employees  lost  2.692  working  days 
as  a  direct  result  of  drinking,  an  average  of 
seven  days  a  year.  Stevenacm's  data  did  not 
Include  time  loet  by  alcoholics  for  illnesses 
unrelated  to  drinking.  An  analysis  of  ab- 
senteeism among  problem  drinkers  and  In 
a  matched  control  group  was  done  by  Ob- 
server and  Maxwell,  but  they  Investigated 
only  48  problem  drinkers,  and  the  absences 
they  studied  were  only  thoee  whose  duration 
was  eight  days  or  longer.*  However,  they 
found  that  the  absence  rates  of  the  alco- 
holics were  2.6  tlmee  aa  great  as  In  the  con- 
trol group.  Thorpe  and  Perrett  reported  the 
average  number  of  days  of  absenteeism  of 
97  to  119  alcoholics  In  each  year  from  1963  to 
I960.*  The  average  declined  from  29.9  in  1963 
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to  17.6  in  1966.  Among  all  employees,  the 
averagee  in  these  years  were,  reepectlvely, 
10.5  and  8.9.  Trice  found  the  proportion  of 
employees  losing  10  or  more  days  per  year 
to  be  37  percent  In  72  alcoholics,  and  8  per- 
cent In  204  "normal"  subjects.* 

The  data  reported  here  have  been  derived 
from  a  long-term  DuPont  Company  study  of 
alcoholism  In  the  DuPont  Company  that  was 
started  In  1964.  During  that  year,  the  au- 
thors conducted  a  survey  of  DuPont  physi- 
cians to  Identify  all  known  or  suspected  al- 
coholics. The  first  phase  of  this  project  was 
a  retrospective  comparison  of  the  prevalence 
of  chronic  disease  between  alcoholics  and  a 
matched  control  group  of  nonalcohoUcs. 
This  phase  has  been  completed  and  the  find- 
ings published."  Another  phase,  now  under 
way.  is  a  long-term  follow-up  of  the  alco- 
holics and  controls  to  assess  the  mortality 
experience  of  the  alcoholics.  A  third  phase, 
an  analysis  of  sickness  absenteeism,  is  pre- 
sented m  this  paper. 

METHODS 

The  Information  required  for  these  studlea 
of  alcoholism  has  been  derived  mainly  from 
DuPont's  medical  program,  which  was  started 
in  1933.  This  program  provides,  for  all  em- 
ployees, periodic  health  examinations,  con- 
sultations, emergency  treatment,  and  work 
evaluation  after  a  disabling  Illness.  The  pe- 
riodic examination  Is  given  annually  to  em- 
ployees 40  years  of  age  and  older,  and  bien- 
nially to  employees  under  40  years.  The 
medical  section  In  each  plant  maintains  close 
sur/elllance  over  employees  absent  from  work 
because  of  Illness.  Company  physicians  fre- 
quently contact  private  physicians  and  local 
hoepltals  to  obtain  diagnoses  and  other  in- 
formation needed  to  determine  the  employ- 
ee's fitness  for  work  at  the  end  of  his  dis- 
ability. In  addition,  some  plant  medical  tinlts 
provide  a  visiting  nurse  service. 

The  Medical  Division's  activities  also  In- 
clude an  alcoholic  rehabilitation  program, 
which  has  been  In  operation  since  1942.  Em- 
ployees who  appear  to  have  a  drinking  prob- 
lem are  asked  to  seek  help  from  medical  per- 
sonnel or  AloohoUcs  Anonymous.  The  pro- 
gram Is  oonduoted,  to  a  large  extent,  by  a  re- 
covered alcoholic  who  U  a  member  of  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  and  on  the  staff  otf  the 
Medical  Division.  His  main  functions  are  to; 
(1)  educate  employees  by  talks  to  groups  at 
aU  levels  on  the  nature  of  aloohollMn  and 
how  it  can  be  controUed:  (2)  contact  prob- 
lem drinkers  to  induce  them  to  enter  the 
company's  program;  and  (3)  follow  up  alco- 
holics under  treatment.  As  a  result  of  the 
program,  many  alcoholics  who  might  have  re- 
mained hidden  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  company  physldana,  and  subsequently  re- 
habUltated. 

CASE   nKDINO 

Tlie  alcoholics  In  this  study  were  identified, 
as  mentioned  earlier,  by  a  stirvey  of  Du  Pont 
physicians  conducted  In  1964.  The  physicians 
were  asked  to  place  each  alcoholic  into  one 
of  the  following  categories ; 

Knoim  alcoholics:  This  category  Includes 
persons  who  exhibit  alcohol  dependency, 
drinking  patterns,  and  behavioral  character- 
istics, such  as  disturbed  personal  relations 
and  Impaired  work  efficiency,  that  clearly 
demonstrate  they  are  chronic,  uncontrolled 
alcoholics. 

Suspected  alcoholUss:  These  are  problem 
drinkers  who  show  evidence  of  excessive 
drinking,  but  for  whom  information  Is  In- 
sufficient to  determine  unequivocally  whether 
they  are  alcoholics  as  defined  above. 

Recovered  alcoholics:  These  are  arrested 
alcoholics  who,  as  far  as  it  can  be  determined, 
are  no  longer  drinking. 

SELECTION    OP    C0NTB013 

For  each  alcoholic  admitted  to  the  study, 
an  employee  not  known  to  be  an  alcoholic 
was  selected  at  random  to  serve  as  a  control. 
The  controls  were  matched  to  the  alcoholics 
by  fotir  factors:  age,  sex,  paynrfl  class  (le. 
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salaried  or  hourly-paid),  and  geographical 
location.  The  age  matching  was  so  arranged 
that  the  control  was  not  more  than  two  years 
younger  or  two  years  older  than  the  alcoholic. 
The  division  by  payroll  class  separated  the 
white-collar  workers  from  the  blue-collar 
workers.  In  this  paper,  the  former  have  been 
designated  as  "salary",  and  the  latter  as 
"wage."  The  selecUon  of  the  controls  was 
made  frcwa  a  complete  list  of  company  em- 
ployees, with  the  aid  of  a  Uble  of  random 
numbers. 

CHABACTERISnCS  OP  THE  COMPANT  POPULATION 

At  the  time  the  survey  was  conducted,  the 
company  employed  about  100,000  persons, 
but  the  number  surveyed  for  this  study  was 
76,687.  The  remainder  were  not  Included  be- 
cause they  were  located  at  smaU  Installa- 
tions, such  as  sales  offices,  warehouses,  and 
smaU  plants.  Employees  at  these  locations 
are  examined  by  part-time  or  referral  doctors 
and,  therefore,  are  not  under  medical  sur- 
veillance that  U  close  enough  to  detect  evi- 
dence of  alcoholism. 

The  ratio  of  wage  roll  to  salaried  workers 
In  the  company  Is  about  3  to  2,  and  the  ratio 
of  males  to  females  is  6  to  1.  Employees  range 
In  age  from  17  to  64.  Retirement  Is  manda- 
tory at  age  65. 

COLLECTION  OF  DATA  ON  SICKNESS  ABSENTEEISM 

Sickness  absenteeism  of  the  alcoholics  and 
controls  were  analyzed  for  the  year  1966.  the 
year  following  the  survey.  No  Influenza  epi- 
demic occurred  In  the  company  population 
that  year,  so  that  the  data  on  sickness 
absenteeism  are  fairly  representative  of  a 
normal  year.  Prom  the  medical  section  at  each 
plcmt  and  ofBce  location,  a  list  of  sickness 
absences  of  each  subject  during  the  year 
was  obtained.  The  information  Included  the 
diagnosis  of  the  Illness.  Only  those  absences 
which  began  between  January  1  and  Decem- 
ber 31  were  Included.  Sickness  absences 
which  started  before  January  1  and  extended 
Into  1965  were  excluded.  When  a  sickness 
absence  began  In  1965  and  continued  beyond 
December  31,  the  number  of  days  of  disabil- 
ity that  extended  into  the  following  year  were 
Included  In  the  study. 

MEAST7RES    OF    SICKNESS    ABSENTEEISM 

Tto  analyze  the  frequency  and  dtiratlon  of 
sickness  absences,  frequency  distributions 
were  constructed  of  the  nximber  of  sickness 
absences  and  of  the  number  of  days  of  dis- 
ability, and  various  kinds  of  rates  computed. 
Three  of  these  were  the  frequency  rate,  dis- 
ability rate,  and  severity  rate,  defined  as 
follows: 

.  ..^     Number  of  sickn«MibMiK«s 
Frequency  rat.  (FR)= NutnbiroMi.riiiiii 

«.    ,..■•..    -  /nox     Number  of  diy»  of  disibility 
OUabihty  rtt.  (0R)= N-„^b„  of  penons 

Number  of  diys  ot  diMbility 

Seventy  rate  (SR)-  dumber  of  sickness  absences 


Thus,  the  frequency  rate  Is  the  number 
of  absencee  per  person;  the  disability  rate 
is  the  number  of  days  of  disability  per  per- 
son; and  the  severity  rate,  the  number  of 
days  of  disability  per  absence. 

The  disability  rate  Is  equal  to  the  fre- 
quency rate  mulUpUed  by  the  severity  rate 
(DR=PBxSR);  that  Is,  the  total  number 
at  disability  days  Is  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  absences  and   the  duration  of  the 

absences.  ...  ^  . 

The  "percent  disabled  per  day",  which  is 
the  average  percentage  of  persons  who  are 
disabled  each  day  of  the  year  were  also  com- 
puted. To  compute  this  rate  directly,  the 
number  of  persons  disabled  on  a  given  day 
Is  divided  by  the  nimiber  of  persons  In  the 
work  force  on  that  day.  The  average  per- 
centage for  the  year  was  computed  by  the 
following  f(»mula: 

Total  number  of  days  of  disability  x  100 
Number  of  person-days 

When  the  number  of  person-days  equals 
the  number  of  persons  x  366. 

The  rate  can  also  be  computed  by  dividing 
the  dlsablUty  rate  by  366. 

KXSITLTS 

The  survey  Identlfled  922  alcohoUcs.  For 
this  study  of  sickness  absenteeism,  however, 
persons  who  left  the  company  population 
during  the  year  of  the  study  because  of  lay- 
off, retirement,  or  death  had  to  be  excluded. 
Also  excluded  were  employees  at  certain  of- 
flce  locations  vrtiere  records  of  short-term 
absencee  are  not  maintained.  After  these 
exclusions,  there  was  usable  data  for  764 
alcoholics  and  863  controls. 

The  breakdown  of  the  number  of  alcohol- 
ics and  controls  by  sex  and  payroU  class  is 
shown  m  Table  I;  and  the  age  distribution 
by  drinking  category.  In  Table  II.  Of  the  764 
alcohoUcs,  168  were  classlfled  as  "known," 
344  as  "suspected,"  and  252  as  "recovered." 
The  median  age  of  the  alcoholics  was  60.7 
years,  and  was  about  the  same  In  each  drink- 
ing category.  The  median  age  of  the  controls 
was  50.9  years.  The  large  majority  of  the 
alcohoUcs  were  middle  aged;  only  97  (12.7 
percent)  were  below  the  age  of  40. 

TABLE  l.-NUMBER  OF  ALCOHOLICS  AND  CONTROLS, 
BY  SEX  AND  PAYROLL  CLASS 


TABLE     ll.-AGE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    ALCOHOLICS    BY 
DRINKING  CATEGORY 


Payroll  class 


Number         Wage 


Salary 


Alcoholics:  __ 

Male 7» 

Female —  35 

Total 76* 

Controls:  .„ 

Male »W 

Female * 

ToW.. «63 


547 
IS 


182 
20 


S62 


202 


6QB 
22 


209 
24 


630 


233 


Number 

Drinking  catacory 

Age 

Known 

Sus- 
pected 

Recov- 
ered 

25  to  29       

7 
15 
75 
111 
146 
197 
151 
62 

1 
4 
14 
19 
37 
42 
38 
13 

6 

9 

42 

58 

61 
85 
62 
21 

0 

30  to  34 

2 

35  to  39 _ 

40  to  44 

19 
34 

45  to  49 

48 

SO  to  54 

70 

55  to  59 

51 

60  to  64 

28 

ToUl 

Median  age 

764 
5a7 

168 
51.1 

3M 

49.7 

252 
51.6 

FBEQITENCT    AND   DUEATION    OF   SICKNESS 
ABSENTEEISM 

Among  the  764  alcohoUcs,  there  were  984 
sickness  absences  and  9,941  days  of  dlsabUlty 
during  the  year.  Among  the  863  controls,  the 
number  of  sickness  absences  was  569,  and 
the  number  of  days  of  dlsablUty,  5.046. 

The  frequency  rate  of  the  alcohoUcs  was 
128.8  percent,  compared  to  65S  percent 
among  the  controls,  a  ratio  of  almost  2  to  1. 
The  dlsablUty  rates  were  13.0  days  per  person 
among  the  alcoholics  and  6.8  among  the 
controls,  a  ratio  sUghtly  greater  than  2  to  1. 
The  severity  rate  of  the  alcohoUcs  was  10.1 
days  per  absence,  compared  to  8.7  among 
the  controls.  The  average  percentage  of  alco- 
holics disabled  each  day  was  3.6;  among  the 
controls.  It  was  1.6. 

Of  the  two  factors  that  make  up  the 
dlsablUty  rate,  frequency  and  duration,  the 
frequency  of  lUness  contributed  naore  to  the 
excess  absenteeUm  of  the  alcohoUcs  than  did 
the  duration  of  the  absences,  as  evidenced 
by  the  greater  disparity  seen  In  frequency 
rates  than  In  severity  rates. 

Differences  In  sickness  absenteeism  be- 
tween the  alcoholics  and  controls  can  also 
be  seen  In  the  frequency  distributions  of  the 
nxunber  of  sickness  absences  and  number  of 
days  of  dlsablUty.  Repeated  bouts  of  Illness 
during  the  year  were  much  more  common 
among  the  alcohoUcs  (Table  HI).  Two  or 
more  absences  occurred  In  32.7  percent  of 
the  alcohoUcs  and  in  15  percent  of  the  con- 
trols; four  or  more  absences.  In  9.1  percent 
of  the  alcohoUcs  and  In  only  2.6  percent  of 
the  controls.  The  differences  between  the  fre- 
quency distributions  of  the  alcohoUcs  and 
controls  was  highly  significant    (P<0.001). 

The  alcoholics  also  showed  a  greater  inci- 
dence of  prolonged  periods  of  dlsablUty  (Ta- 
ble IV).  Twenty-three  percent  of  the  alco- 
hoUcs compared  to  10.3  percent  of  the  con- 
trols were  disabled  for  15  or  more  days. 
Thirty  or  more  days  of  dlsablUty  occurred 
in  12.8  percent  of  the  alcohoUcs  and  In  6.5 
percent  of  the  controls.  Twenty-nine  alcohol- 
ics (3.8  percent)  and  only  six  controls  (0.6 
percent)  were  disabled  for  90  days  or  more. 


TABLE  m.-FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  SICKNESS  ABSENCES  AMONG  ALCOHOLICS  AND  CONTROLS- 


Number  ot  sickness  absences 


Number 


Percent 


Cumulative  percent 


Alcoholics 


Controls 


Aicobolics 


Controls 


AkxlMlics 


Controls 


+- 


289 

m 
lis 

65 
38 

IS 
6 

3 

2 
2 


515 

2U 

■3 

31 

M 

1 

I 

• 

0 

0 


37.8 

59.7 

100.0 

100.0 

29.5 

24.6 

62.2 

40.3 

15.1 

9.6 

32.7 

15.7 

8.5 

3.6 

17.6 

6.1 

4.9 

1.6 

9.1 

2.5 

2.4 

.8 

4.2 

.i 

.( 

.1 

1.8 

.1 

.4 

0 

1.0 

0 

,3 

0 

.6 

0 

.3 

0 

.3 

0 

Total. 


764 


863 


100.0 


100.0 


I  Cht-Square= 101.7  (5  df)  P<0,001. 
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TABLE  IV.-FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  OF  DISABILITY  AMONG  ALCOHOLICS  AND  CONTROLS- 


Number 

Percent 

Cumulative  percent 

Number  of  day?  of  disability 

Alcolwlics 

Controls 

AlcotNlics 

Controls 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

iotoi«!"II" W", 

15  to  19 ".'.""!!!II!!"" 

20  to  29 IIII!'!!!!!!" - 

6Cto89!!!Ili^"'- 

90  to  119 "I.T"'""!".'".- 

m 

K 

61 

107 

49 

38 

42 
S3 
15 
14 

14 

515 

100 

67 

62 

29 

16 

It 

36 

14 

3 

3 

37.8 
10.8 
8.0 
14.0 
6.4 
5.0 
5.5 
6.9 
2.0 
1.8 
1.8 

59.7 

11.6 

7.8 

7.2 

3.4 

1.8 

2.1 

4.2 

1.6 

.3 

.3 

100.0 

62.2 

51.4 

43.4 

29.4 

23.0 

18.0 

12.5 

5.6 

3.6 

1.8 

100.0 

40.3 

28.7 

20.9 

13.7 

10.3 

8.5 

6.4 

2.2 

.6 

.3 

>120 — 

764 

863 

100.0 

100  0 

**    ToUl 

I  Chl-Squace  =  U2.6  (9  df)  P<a.001. 

Pig  2  (not  printed  In  the  Record)  shows 
Kraphlcally  the  cumulative  percent  distribu- 
tion of  the  number  of  days  of  dlsablUty  of 
the  alcoholics  and  controls  who  were  absent 
at  least  once  during  the  year.  The  curves, 
therefore,  represent  the  rate  of  return  to 
work  following  the  onset  of  illness.  It  is  clear 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  cunes  that  the 
alcohoUcs  returned  at  a  slower  rate.  The  In- 
ceaslng  distance  between  the  curves  for  the 
larger  numbers  of  days  of  dlsablUty  indi- 
cates the  higher  incidence  of  prolonged  dis- 
ability among  the  alcoholics  that  was  men- 
tioned previously. 

In  addlUon  to  an  examlnaUon  of  excessive 
absenteeism  of  alcoholics.  It  is  also  worth- 
while to  note  those  alcohoUcs  who  had  no 
sickness  absences  dvirlng  the  year  or  who  had 
what  might  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable 
number  of  days  of  dlsablUty  (Tables  m  & 
IV).  Of  the  764  alcohoUcs,  289.  or  37.8  per- 
cent, had  no  sickness  absenteeism.  An  addi- 
tional 143  were  disabled  for  from  one  to  fotir 
days,  so  that  a  total  of  422.  or  55.2  percent 
of  the  alcohoUcs  had  a  reasonably  good  at- 
tendance record  for  the  year. 

Age:  DlsablUty  rates  for  the  alcoholics  and 
controls  are  shown  by  age  from  35  to  64 
years.  Age  groups  under  35  years  were 
omitted  because  of  the  small  number  of  sub- 
jects.   DlsablUty    rates    were    conslderaDly 

TABLE  Vl.-FREQUENCY 


higher  among  the  alcohoUcs  at  all  ages.  The 
curves  were  rather  erratic,  but  Indicated  a 
general  Increase  of  rates  with  age  in  both 
groups. 

Sex  and  payroll  class:  Women  have  long 
been  known  to  have  higher  rates  of  sickness 
absenteeUm  than  do  men.  This  can  be  seen 
from  the  data  in  Table  V  which  shows  fre- 
quency, dlsabUlty,  and  severity  rates  by  sex 
and  payroll  class  for  alcohoUcs  and  controls. 
The  higher  rates  In  women  usually  arise  from 
an  Increased  frequency  of  absences  rather 
from  longer  duration  of  absences.  The  data 
In  Table  V  show  that  the  Increase  In  dls- 
ablUty for  the  female  alcohoUcs  was  roughly 
proportional  to  the  Increase  found  in  male 
alcoholics,  when  each  Is  compared  to  Its  re- 
spective control  groups.  For  both  sexes,  the 
frequency  rate  of  the  alcoholics  was  about 
twice  that  of  their  controls. 

A  further  breakdown  by  payroll  class  shows 
higher  frequency  and  dlsabUlty  rates  among 
wage-roU  employees  for  both  alchollcs  and 
nonalcohoUcs.  There  were  only  16  female 
wage-roU  alcohoUcs  In  the  study,  but  their 
Illness  experience  Indicated  an  especially  high 
rate  of  absenteeism.  Their  frequency  rate  was 
233.2  percent,  and  dlsabUlty  rate  22.1  days 
per  person  per  year. 

Occupation:  Frequency  and  dlsablUty  rates 
In  seven  occupational  categories  are  shown 
In  Table  VI.  In  every  category,  Illness  rates 

RATES  AND  DISABILITY  RATES  OF  ALCOHOLICS  AND  CONTROLS.  BY  OCCUPATION 


were  considerably  higher  In  the  alcoholics 
than  In  the  controls.  Both  frequency  and  dls- 
abUlty rates  were  highest  among  alcohoUcs 
classified  as  "laborers  and  other  unsklUed 
workers."  There  Is  no  Indication  In  these 
data  that  any  particular  occupational  group 
of  alcoholic  employees  Is  able  to  keep  Its  ab- 
senteeism down  to  the  level  of  nonalcohoUcs. 

TABLE  V.-fREQUENCY  RATES.  DISABILITY  RATES,  AND 
SEVERITY  RATES  OF  ALCOHOLICS  AND  CONTROLS.  BY 
SEX  AND  PAYROa  CLASS 


ToUl      Wage      Salary 


Males: 

Frequency  rate  (percent): 

Alcoholics - i|5.0 

Controls - - 63. 3 

Disability  rate  (percent): 

Alcoholics l|f 

Controls - 5-8 

Severity  rate  (percent): 

Alcoholics i0-2 

Controls 9-0 

Females: 

Frequency  rate  (percent): 

Alcoholics - 2J3.9 

Controls 110.9 

Disability  rate  (percent): 

Alcoholics 18.0 

Controls 7. 1 

Severity  rate  (percent): 

Alcoholics °-J 

Controls 6-4 


132.2 
65.8 

103.3 
56.0 

12.9 
5.9 

12.3 
5.4 

9.8 
9.0 

11.9 
9.6 

233.3 
113.6 

190.0 
108.3 

22.1 
9.7 

15.0 
4.8 

9.5 
8.6 

7.9 
4.4 

Number  of  subjects  > 


Frequency  rate  (percent) 


Disability  rate 


(}ccupation  category 


Professional  and  technical 

Clerical  workers \,  ■■^■ 

Foremen,  supervisors,  and  supermtendents. 

Craftsmen 

Operatives.  ..  

Service  workers 

Laborers  and  other  unskilled  workeis 

Totif 


59 
56 

76 

139 

357 

32 

36 


48 
54 

111 

195 

378 

40 

26 


120.3 
117.9 
122.4 
119.4 
138.4 
103.1 
144.4 


755 


852 


129.1 


c 

A 

c 

72.9 

18.3 

7.0 

85.2 

9.3 

4.1 

42.3 

9.8 

5.6 

77.4 

10.7 

7.2 

62.2 

13.6 

5.6 

67.5 

11.5 

3.8 

88.5 

21.8 

7.2 

66.2 

13.0 

5.9 

I  A  =  Alcoholics;  C= Controls. 


TABLE  VII.-SELECTED  INDICES  OF  SICKNESS  ABSENTEEISM  OF  ALCOHOLICS  AND  CONTROLS.  BY  DRINKING  CATEGORY 


Drinking  category 


Drinking  category 


ToUl  Known     Suspected       Recovered 


ToUl  Known     Suspected       Recovered 


"■""Af/nSlu^"^^"^'  764.0  168.0  344.0  252.0 

Si^trSli.::::::".::::::::::::::;:"  xio  207.0  378.0  278.0 

"■""Arj^hoh^""^^*^'                     .-  984.0  242.0  471.0  271.0 

Sli     ::::::::::::::::::-  569.0  110.0  274.0  185.0 

""'"At^hlhS" """"'"""' ^'^'  9  941.0  3.257.0  3,726.0  2,958.0 

^^,^0,  ::::::::::::::  lioJeio  i;ii5.o  2,168.0  i,763.o 

'"'•^Snh^^'*"*'"^^'''"'^''*^'  128.8  144.0  136.0  107.5 

Controls 65.9  53.^1  72.5  66.5 

1  DifferefKes  between  alcoholics  and  controls  signitant  by  chi-square  test  In  all  groups. 


Disability  rate(d/n): 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Severity  rste(d/a): 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Percent  disabled  per  day: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Percent  disabled  1  time>: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 


13.0 
5.8 

19.4 
5.4 

10.8 
5.7 

11.7 
6.3 

10.1 
8.7 

13.5 

lai 

7.9 
7.9 

10.9 
9.5 

3.6 
1.6 

5.3 
1.5 

3.0 
1.6 

3.2 
1.7 

62.2 
40.3 

69.0 
34.3 

64.5 
42.1 

54.8 
42.8 

P<0.01  in  Recovered  category;  P<0.001  in  all  other  groups. 
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DirrEBENCES    BT   DRItnUNG    CATXCOBT 

Frequency  rates:  Table  VH  shows  various 
rates  of  sickness  absenteeism  In  each  of  the 
three  drinking  categories.  The  frequency  rate 
was  highest  among  the  known  alcoholics 
(144.0  percent),  somewhat  lower  in  the  sus- 
pected group  (136.9  percent),  and  lowest 
among  the  recovered  alcohoUcs  (107.6  per- 
cent). In  aU  categories,  however,  the  rates 
among  the  alcohoUcs  were  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  the  controls.  It  Is  In- 
teresting that,  although  the  recovered  alco- 
hoUcs had  a  notably  lower  frequency  rate 
than  thoee  found  among  the  known  and 
suspected  alcoholics,  they  nevertheless  had 
a  much  higher  frequency  rate  than  the  con- 
trols to  whom  they  were  matched;  le,  107.5 
percent  compared  to  66.5  percent. 

DisalHUty  rates:  Among  the  known  alco- 
hoUcs, the  dlsablUty  rate  was  19.4  days  per 
person,  considerably  higher  than  the  rates 


found  In  the  suspected  and  recovered  groups, 
which  were  10.8  and  11.7.  In  these  latter 
groups,  the  rates  were  a  little  less  than  twice 
that  of  their  controls,  but  the  dlsablUty 
rate  of  the  known  alcohoUcs  was  3.6  times 
the  rate  In  their  control  group. 

Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  excess  absenteeism  res\Uttng 
from  alcoholism  Is  the  difference  In  dlsablUty 
rates  between  the  known,  uncontrolled  al- 
coholics and  their  controls;  le,  19.4  less  5.4. 
This  difference,  14  days  per  person  per  year. 
Is  an  estimate  of  the  average  nimvber  of  dls- 
ablUty days  among  alcohoUcs  that  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  what  can  normally  be  expected  among 
nonalcohoUcs. 

Severity  rates:  The  severity  rate  was  high- 
est among  the  known  alcohoUcs  (13.6  days 
per  absence),  but  It  was  not  much  higher 
than  the  rates  In  the  other  two  categories, 
or  than  In  the  control  groups.  The  severity 


rate  of  the  suspected  alcohoUcs,  7.9.  was  com- 
paratively low  and  equal  to  their  controls. 

Incidence  of  prolonged  disability:  Although 
a  majority  of  the  alcoholics  were  disabled  for 
five  days  or  less,  a  comparatively  high  per- 
centage were  disabled  for  long  periods  of  time 
(Table  vm).  About  1  out  of  every  10  con- 
trols were  disabled  for  15  or  more  days,  but 
this  amount  of  dlsabUlty  was  experienced  by 
one  out  of  three  known  alcohoUcs  and  one 
out  of  five  suspected  and  recovered  alcoholics. 
DlsabUlty  of  30  or  more  days  and  of  60  or 
more  days  occurred  at  a  slightly  higher  rate 
In  the  stispected  and  recovered  alcohoUcs 
than  In  the  controls,  but  among  the  known 
alcohoUcs.  the  Incidence  was  very  high:  36. 
or  21.4  percent,  were  disabled  for  30  or  more 
days;  and  16,  or  9.5  percent,  for  60  or  more 
days.  The  proportion  of  controls  disabled  for 
these  lengths  of  time  were,  respectively,  6.8 
percent  and  1.9  percent. 


TABLE  VIII.-PERCENT  OF  ALCOHOLICS  AND  CONTROLS  DISABLED  FOR  15.  30.  AND  60  OR  MORE  DAYS  BY  DRINKING  CATEGORY 


Drinking  category 


Number  of  subjects 


Number  of  days  of  disability: 
15  or  more  days: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

30  or  more  days: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

60  or  more  days: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 


ToUl 


178.0 
90.0 

98.0 
56.0 

45.0 
2a  0 


Koown     Suspected       Recovered 


55.0 
19.0 

36.0 
12.0 

16.0 
4.0 


75.0 
39.0 

31.0 
25.0 

12.0 
8.0 


48L0 
32.0 

31.0 
19.0 

17.0 
8.0 


Drinking  category 


Number  of  subjects 


ToUl 


Known     Suspected       Recovered 


Patcsnt: 

15  or  more  days: 
Alcoholics... 
Controls 

30  or  more  days: 
Alcoholics... 
Controls 

60  or  more  days: 
Alcoholics... 
Controls 


32.3 

10.4 

(') 

32.7 

9.2 

O 

21.8 
10.3 

19.0 
11.7 

12.8 
6.5 
(') 

21.4 
5.8 
C) 

9.0 
6.6 

12.3 
7.0 
C) 

5.9 
2.3 
C) 

9.5 
1.9 
0) 

3.5 

2.1 

6.7 
3.0 
(0 

I  P<0.001. 
«P<0.05. 


CAUSES  or  DISABILITY 

In  analyzing  sickness  absenteeism  by  cause 
of  disability,  It  vras  necessary  to  contend 
with  a  certain  amotint  of  Inaccuracies  In  the 
diagnosis  reported.  The  problem  Is  greatest 
for  short-term  absences,  when  very  often  the 
employee  Is  not  attended  by  a  physician,  so 
that  the  diagnosis  must  be  based  upon 
symptoms  reported  to  the  plant  medical  sec- 
tion by  the  employee  when  he  returns  to 


>  Not  significant 
'P>0.01. 

work.  The  problem  Is  even  greater  for  alco- 
hoUcs. Short-term  absenteeism  resulting 
from  alcoholic  Intoxication  would  probably 
be  reported  as  some  common  minor  disorder, 
such  as  a  cold,  "flu,"  or  gastrointestinal  up- 
set. In  this  study,  a  dlEtgnosls  of  alcohol- 
Ism  was  made  in  only  26  absences.  There 
were  probably  many  more. 

Frequency  rates  for  alcohoUcs  in  major 
diagnostic  categories  (Table  IX)  were  higher 
in  all  categories  except  genitourinary  disor- 


ders. The  magnitude  of  the  differences  Is 
shown  by  the  ratio  of  frequency  rates;  that 
Is,  the  rate  among  the  alcohoUcs  divided  by 
the  rate  among  the  controls.  The  highest 
ratios  were  seen  for  accidents  (3.6).  mus- 
culoskeletal disorders  (2.7) ,  and  digestive  dis- 
orders (2.4) .  The  ratio  for  mental  iUness  was 
3.3,  but  the  number  of  absences  in  this  cate- 
gory was  small.  All  the  disabling  accidents  of 
the  alcohoUcs  occurred  off  the  Job. 


TABLE  IX-FREQUENCY  RATES  OF  ALCOHOLICS  AND  CONTROLS  BY  DIAGNOSTIC  CATEGORY 


Diagnostic  category 


Respiratory  infections: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Digestive  disorders: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Musculoskeletal  disorders: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Virus  Infectnns,  unspecllad: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Cardiovascular  disease: 

Ateoholks 

Controls 

Accidents: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Alcoholism: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 


Number  of 
absences 

Frequency 
rate  (percent) 

294 
194 

38.5 
22.5 

215 

103 

28.1 
11.9 

111 
46 

14.5 
5.3 

S3 
45 

6.9 
5.2 

40 
23 

5.2 
2.7 

35 
11 

4.6 
1.3 

26 
0 

3.4 

0 

Ratio  of 

frequency 

rates: 

alcoholics 

controls 


1.7 
2.4 
2.7 
1.3 
1.9 
3.5 


Diagnostic  category 


Neurological  disorders: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Genitourinary  disorders 

AIco  hoiks 

(k)ntrols 

Mental  illness: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Other  Illnesses: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Unknown: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

ToUl: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 


Number  of 
absences 

Frequency 
rate  (percent) 

Ratio  of 

frequency 

rates: 

alcoholics 

controls 

23 

3.0 
2.0  .. 

1.5 

17 

19 

2.5 
3.9  .. 

0.6 

34 

15 

2.0 
.6  .. 

9.8 
4.9  .. 

3.3 

6 

75 

2.0 

42 

78 
48 

10.2 
5.6 

1.8 

984 
569 

128.8 
65.9  .. 

2.0 

Respiratory  Infections  and  digestive  dis- 
orders ccmibined  accounted  for  about  one- 
half  of  the  absences  and  about  one-third  of 
the  total  number  of  dlsablUty  days  in  both 
the  alcoholics  and  controls.  Frequency  dis- 
tributions of  the  number  of  absences  In 
these  illness  categories  are  shown  in  Tables 
X  and  XI.  Differences  between  the  frequency 


distributions  of  the  alcoholics  and  contit>ls 
are  highly  significant  (P<0.001).  In  both 
categories,  a  much  higher  percentage  of  al- 
cohoUcs than  controls  were  absent  one  or 
more  times,  and  had  repeated  bouts  of  these 
Illnesses.  Two  or  more  absences  for  respira- 
tory Infections  occurred  In  7.2  percent  of 
the  controls  and  in  3.8  percent  of  the  al- 


coholics. Differences  between  alcohoUcs  and 
controls  were  even  greater  for  digestive  dis- 
orders. Almost  20  percent  of  the  alcohoUcs 
but  only  about  10  percent  of  the  controls 
were  disabled  at  least  once.  Two  or  more 
absences  occurred  In  a  Uttle  more  than  one 
percent  of  the  controls,  but  In  6.8  percent 
of  the  alcohoUcs. 
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NumbM 


Cumulative  p<rt«flt 


Number  of 
ibwncM 


Alco- 
hol ies 


Controls 


Alco- 
holics 


Controls 


0. 

1 

2 

3 

4 —- 

Total. 


540 

707 

169 

123 

42 

29 

n 

3 

2 

1 

100.0 

29.3 

7.2 

1.7 

.3 


100.0 

18.1 

3.8 

.4 

.1 


Table  X  shows  frequency  rates  for  the 
four  Illnesses  that  made  up  the  category 
respiratory  infectiotu:  upper  respiratory  In- 
fection. InfluenMk,  bronchitis,  and  pneu- 
monia. In  each  of  these  Illnesses,  the  fre- 
quency rates  were  higher  In  the  alcoholics, 
and  the  ratios  of  rates  were  about  the  same. 

TABLE  XI 1 1. -FREQUENCY  RATES  OF  ALCOHOLICS  AND 
CONTROLS  FOR  SELECTED  RESPIRATORY  INFECTIONS 


764 


863 


1  ChJ->q«ii«-2l7  (2  dO  P<0.001. 
TABLE  XI  -FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  NUMBER 
OF  ABSENCES  AMONG  ALCOHOLICS  AND  CONTROLS  FOR 
DIGESTIVE  DISORDERS '  


Numbor 

Cumulative  percent 

Numbor  ol 
•bsoncos 

Alco- 
holics 

Controls 

Alco- 
holics 

Controls 

0    

616 

104 

28 

13 

1 

2 

773 
80 
8 
1 
1 
0 

loao 

19.4 

S.8 

2.1 

.4 

.3 

loao 

ia4 

i.i 

.2 

.1 

.0 

2      

3    

4      

5+ 

Total 

764 

863 

1  Chi.$quare-36.1  (2(J0  P  <0-001. 

Por  some  of  the  more  common  Illness  cate- 
eorlea  specific  Illnesses  within  these  cate- 
gories were  examined  to  find  out  how  much 
each  lUness  contributed  to  the  excess  rate  in 
the  alcoholloB.  The  breakdown  of  various 
types  of  digestive  disorders  Is  shown  In  Table 
TTT  The  category  gastrointeatinal  upsets  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  absences  and  the 
largest  difference  between  alcoholics  and 
oontrols.  This  category  Includes  such  con- 
ditions as  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  indi- 
gestion, gastritis,  gastroenterltu,  and  "sto- 
mach upsets."  usually  resulUng  In  only 
■hort-term,  but,  among  the  alcoholics,  fre- 
quent disability.  Occasionally,  diagnoses  of 
this  type  may  have  been  made  when  al- 
coholics stated  they  were  aflllcted  with  one 
of  these  conditions  to  explain  an  absence  re- 
sulting from  alcoholic  Intoxication.  At  other 
times,  these  conditions  may  actually  have 
occurred,  but  as  a  result  of  excessive  drink- 
ing. 

As  for  the  other  diagnoses  in  the  category 
of  digestive  disorders,  the  numl>ers  of  ab- 
senceii  were  too  small  to  draw  any  firm  con- 
clusions. It  Is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
six  alcoholics,  but  no  controls,,  were  disabled 
by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  and  11  alcoholics 
and  4  controls,  by  hernia. 

TABLE    XII.-FREQUENCY    RATES    OF   ALCOHOLICS    AND 
CONTROLS  FOR  SaECTED  DIGESTIVE  DISORDERS 


Dittnosis 


Number  of 
absences 


Frequency 

rate 

(percent) 


Gastrointestinal  upseb: 

Alcoholics 167 

Controls 66 

Cirrhosis  of  liver: 

Alcoholics 6 

Controls 0 

Peptic  ulcer: 

Alcoholics 18 

Controls 13 

Hernia: 

Alcoholies 11 

Controls 4 

Gall  bladder  diseast: 

Alcoholics 6 

Controls. 7 

Other  dinsthre  disenien: 

Alcoholics 7 

ConUols 13 

Alcohoiies 215 

Controls 103 


21.9 
7.6 


2.4 
1.5 

1.4 
.5 

.8 
.8 

.9 
1.5 


Otaineti* 


Number  of 
absences 


Frequency 

rate 

(percent) 


Upper  respiratory  infection: 

Akolralics 

Controls 

Influenza: 

Alcoholics. 

Controls 

Bronchitis: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Pneumonia: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Total: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 


173 
116 

71 

51 

35 

24 

15 
4 


22.6 
13.4 

9.3 
5.9 

4.6 
2.8 

2.0 
.S 


294 
194 


38.5 
22.5 


The  very  high  Incidence  of  absenteeism  of 
alcoholics  for  musculoskeletal  disorders  was 
imexpected.  A  breakdown  of  the  six  most 
common  diagnoses  In  this  category  are 
shown  In  Table  XIV.  Por  each  of  these  diag- 
noses, the  frequency  rate  of  the  alcoholics 
was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
controls.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  low 
back  disorders,  disc  problems,  and  muscular 
strain  may  have  been  brought  on  as  a  result 
of  poor  Judgment  or  Impaired  reflexes  In 
lifting  or  In  the  execution  of  other  bodily 
movements  while  under  the  Influence  of  al- 
cohol. 

TABLE   XIV.— FREQUENCY   RATES   OF   ALCOHOLICS   AND 
CONTROLS  FOR  SELECTED  MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISORDERS 


Diagnosis 


Number  ol 
absences 


Frequency 

rate 

(percent) 


Arthritis: 

Alcoholics 

Controls .... 

Rheumatism : 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Lov)  back  disorders,  etiology 
unspecified: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Bursitis: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Disc  disorders: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Muscular  strain: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Other: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Total: 

Alcohofics 

Controls 


18 
5 

15 
7 


22 
7 


2.4 
.6 

2.0 
.8 


2.9 
.8 


17 
5 

2.2 
.6 

14 
2 

1.8 
.2 

16 
6 

2.1 
.7 

9 

14 

1.2 

1.6 

TABLE    XV.-FREQUENCY    RATES    OF    ALCOHOLICS    AND 
CONTROLS  FOR  SELECTED  CARDIOVASCULAR  DISEASES 


111 
46 


14.5 
5.3 


28.1 
11.9 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


DiafiMsis 


Number  of 
absences 


Frequency 

rate 

(peitent) 


Cortmary  heert  disuse: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Other  heart  disease: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Hypertension: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Hemorrhoids; 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Cerebrovascular  disease: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Other  cardiovascular  disease 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

ToUl: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 


1.2 
.9 

.9 
.S 

.S 
.S 

.8 

.3 

.5 

.1 


Absenteeism  for  cardlorascular  disease  was 
almost  twice  as  great  among  the  alcohtHlcs  as 
among  the  controls.  Frequency  rates  for  the 
most  common  forms  are  shown  In  Table  XV. 
Although  the  rates  were  higher  among  the 
alcohoUcs  in  each  category,  the  breakdown 
yields  numl>ers  that  are  too  small  to  draw  any 
Inferences.  In  the  comparison  of  chronic  dis- 
ease history  between  these  alcoholics  and 
contrcds.  It  was  found  that  among  the  alco- 
holics the  prevalence  rate  of  hypertension 
was  2.3  times  as  great  as  In  the  oontrols;  and 
the  prevalence  of  coronary  heart  disease.  13 
tlmea  as  great.* 


8 

.9 

3 

.3 

40 

5.2 

23 

2.7 

The  same  study  of  cbonlc  disease  history 
among  these  subjects  revealed,  for  almost 
every  disease,  a  higher  prevalence  among  the 
alcohoUcs.  The  one  notable  exception  was 
kidney  stones.  A  history  of  this  condition 
was  found  In  only  33  alcoholics — oomp€u:ed  to 
65  In  the  control  group.  This  difference  Is 
reflected  In  the  data  on  sickness  absenteeism, 
even  though  the  numbers  are  much  smaller; 
that  U,  three  alcoholics  compared  to  nine 
controls.  The  daU  In  Table  XVI  suggest  that 
the  alcoholics  may  be  less  prone  to  develop 
other  types  ol  disorders  of  the  urinary  system 
as  well.  Urinary  tract  Infections  caused  dis- 
ability in  6  alcoholics  and  12  controls  and. 
In  a  miscellaneous  and  lll-deflned  group  of 
kidney  disorders,  there  were  no  alcoholics 
and  four  controls.  When  the  three  classes  of 
urinary  disorders  were  combined,  nine  cases 
were  found  among  the  alcoholics  and  25 
among  the  controls,  frequency  rates  of  1.2 
percent  and  3.3  percent,  respectively. 

TABLE  XVI -FREQUENCY    RATES    OF    ALCOHOLICS    AND 
CONTROLS  FOR  SELECTED  GENITOURINARY  DISORDERS 


Diagnosis 


Number  of 
absences 


Frequency 
rate  (percent) 


Urinary  tract  infection: 

Alcoholics — - 

Controls — 

Kidney  stones: 

Alcoholics 

Controls — 

Prostatitis: 

Alcoholics - 

Controls 

Miscellaneous  kidney  disease: 

Alcholics 

Controls 

Other  genitourinary  disorders: 

Alcoholics — 

Controls ...... 

Total: 

Alcoholics 

Controls — 


6 
12 

3 
9 

4 

1 

0 
4 

6 
8 


0.8 
1.4 

.4 
1.0 

.5 
.1 


19 
34 


2.5 
3.9 


Respiratory  infections  by  drinking  cate- 
gory: Absence  rates  for  respiratory  Infections 
did  not  differ  appreciably  among  known,  sus- 
pected, and  recovered  alcoholics  (Table 
XVn) .  In  fact,  the  disability  rates  of  the  three 
groups  were  almost  identical.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  there  was  no  Indication  of  any 
significant  reduction  In  absenteeism  for  res- 
piratory Infections  among  the  recovered  al- 
coholics. In  all  groups,  all  absence  rates  were 
higher  among  the  alcoholics  than  the 
controls. 

Digestive  disorders  by  drinking  category; 
In  contrast  to  respiratory  Infections,  there 
were  notable  differences  In  absenteeism  for 
digestive  disorders  among  the  three  cate- 
gories of  aloohoUcs  (Table  XV lU).  lb*  dto- 
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ability  rate  among  the  known  aloc^oUcs,  3.6 
days  per  person,  was  substantially  higher 
than  those  of  the  suspected  and  recovered  al- 
coholics (2.2  and  1.3  days,  respectively).  "Hil* 


elevated  dlsablUty  rate  of  the  known  alco- 
holics came  about  mainly  as  the  result  of  a 
rather  high  se-;erlty  rate:  14.4  days  per  ab- 
sence. Although  the  absence  rates  of  the  re- 


covered alcoholics  were  somewhat  lower  than 
those  of  the  known  and  suQ>ected  alcoholics, 
their  rates  were  higher  than  the  rates  of  their 
control  group. 


TABLE  XVII.-SELECTED  INDICES  OF  ABSENTEEISM  OF  ALCOHOLICS  AND  CONTROLS  FOR  RESPIRATORY  INFECTIONS,  BY  DRINKING  CATEGORY 


Drinking  category 


Total 


Known     Suspected       Recovered 


Number  of  absences: 

Alcoholics 

Controls 

Number  of  days  of  disability: 

Alcoholics 

Control 

Frequency  rate  (percent): 

Alcoholics 

Controls 


Drinking  category 


294.0 
194.0 

1,567.0 
936.0 

38.5 

22.5 


61.0 
35.0 

344.0 
147.0 

36.3 
16.9 


144.0 
91.0 

739.0 
432.0 

41.9 
24.0 


89.0 
68.0 

484.0 
357.0 

35.3 
24.5 


Disability  rate: 

Alcoholics 

Controls. 
Severity  rate: 

Alcoholics 

Controls — 

Percent  disabled  1  plus  timet: 

Alcoholics 

Controls.. 


roui 

Known 

Suspected 

Rscov^fM 

2.0 

1.1 

2.0 
.7 

2.1 
1.1 

1.9 
1.3 

5.3 
4.8 

5.6 
4.2 

5.1 
4.7 

5.4 
5.2 

29.3 

18.1 

C) 

28.0 

13.0 

0) 

32.6 

18.7 

0) 

25.8 
20.9 

o 

I  p<aooi. 


*  Not  significanL 
TABLE  XVIII.-SELECTED  INDICES  OF  ABSENTEEISM  OF  ALCOHOLICS  AND  CONTROLS  FOR  DIGESTIVE  DISORDERS,  BY  DRINKING  CATEGORY 


Drinking  category 


Total 


Known     Suspected       Recovered 


Number  of  absences: 

Alcoholics 215.0 

Control 103.0 

Number  ol  days  of  disability: 

Akoholics 1,701.0 

Control 951.0 

Frequency  rate  (percent): 

Ateoholics M- 1 

■     Control H-9 


41.0 
19.0 

120.0 
49.0 

591.0 
136.0 

773.0 
558.0 

24.4 
9.2 

34.9 
12.9 

54.0 
35.0 

337.0 
257.0 

21.4 
12.6 


Drinking  category 


ToUl 


Known     Suspected       Recovered 


Disability  rate: 

Aknholics 

Control 

Severity  rate: 

Alcoholics 

Control 

Percent  disabled  1  plus  times: 

Alcoholics... 

Control 


2.2 
1.1 

7.9 
9.2 

19.4 

10.4 

0) 


3.5 
.7 

14.4 
7.2 

19.5 
9.2 
(») 


^2 

1.5 

6.4 
11.4 

22.7 

10.6 

C) 


1.3 
.9 

6.2 
7.3 

14.7 

11.2 

P) 


1  P<0.001. 
i  P<0.01. 


DiaCUSSIOK 


It  is  difficult  to  come  up  with  a  single  figure 
that  will  specify  by  how  much  absenteeism 
of  alcoholics  exceeds  that  of  nonalcohoUcs. 
One  reason  Is  that  absenteeism  Is  measured 
In  different  ways:  by  the  frequency  with 
which  It  occurs,  by  the  duration  of  the  ab- 
sences, and  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 
The  latter,  the  dlaablllty  rate.  Is  probably 
the  most  meaningful.  It  specifies  the  number 
of  days  of  disability  per  person  during  a  given 
period  of  time.  Using  the  disability  rate,  the 
data  in  this  study  show  that  alcoholics  were 
disabled,  on  the  average,  for  13  days  per 
year,  and  the  controls  for  5.8  days,  an  excess 
among  the  alcoholics  of  7.2  days,  and  a  ratio 
of  2.2. 

Another  problem  In  measuring  the  amount 
of  excess  absenteeism  of  alcoholics  Is  the 
differences  In  absenteeism  that  exist  among 
different  types  of  alcoholics.  AlcohoUcs  differ 
with  respect  to  the  stage  to  which  the  disease 
has  progressed,  by  drinking  patterns,  or  by 
whether  they  are  controlled  or  uncontrolled. 
In  the  three  categories  established,  "known," 
"suspected,"  and  "recovered,"  some  notable 
differences  were  found  In  absenteeism.  Mot 
unexpectedly,  absenteeism  was  highest  among 
the  known,  uncontroUed  alcoholics.  In  this 
group,  the  disability  rate  was  19.4  days  of 
dlsabUlty  per  year,  compared  to  6.4  days  In 
the  control  group,  an  excess  of  14  days  per 
year,  and  a  ratio  of  3.6. 

Among  recovered  alcohoUcs,  the  dlsablUty 
rate  was  11.7  days  per  year,  considerably 
lower  than  the  rate  foimd  In  known,  un- 
controlled alcoholics.  Nevertheless,  sickness 
absenteeism  of  the  recovered  alcoholics  was 
substantially  greater  than  among  the  non- 
alcoholics.  Three  factors  may  explain  the 
excess  absenteeism  of  the  recovered  group. 
First,  not  all  of  them  may  have  actuaUy 
recovered.  The  decision  to  classify  them  re- 
covered was  based  only  on  what  oould  b« 
observed.  It  Is  not  known  how  many  of 
these  alcohoUcs,  If  any,  were  duslfled  r*- 
coi^ered  simply  because  they  had  beeom* 
more  sklUful  In  hiding  their  drinking.  Sm- 
ond,  some  of  the  recovered  aloohoUcs  could 


>  Not  significant 

have  suffered  reli^ises  during  the  year  of 
the  study,  either  with  or  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  supervlaors  or  the  plant  medical 
department.  Third,  the  most  Important  and 
most  likely  reason  Is  that  physical  and  emo- 
tional disturbances  that  produced  absentee- 
Ism  whUe  they  were  drinking  may  have  per- 
sisted among  some  recovered  alcohoUcs  even 
after  they  stopped  drinking. 

The  various  al>sence  rates  presented  in  this 
report  are  essentlaUy  averages,  and  describe 
the  experience  of  the  subjects  as  a  whole, 
without  regard  to  differences  among  In- 
dividuals. Therefore,  the  picture  Is  not  com- 
plete without  an  examination  of  the  fre- 
quency distributions  of  the  numbers  of  ab- 
sences and  the  numbers  of  days  of  dlsabUlty. 
One  important  feature  of  these  distributions 
is  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  alcoholics 
(controlled  and  uncontroUed)  had  good  at- 
tendance during  the  year  of  the  artudy.  About 
38  percent  had  no  sickness  absences,  and  an 
additional  19  percent  were  disabled  for  no 
more  than  four  days.  Two-thirds  had  either 
one  or  no  sickness  absences  during  the  year. 
Obvioxisly,  poor  attendance  is  not  universal 
among  alcoholics,  and  even  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  tincon trolled  alcohoUcs  can  at  least 
maintain  a  good  attendance  record.  How 
weU  they  perform  whUe  on  the  Job  is  another 
question,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  sickness  ab- 
senteeism, it  was  found  that  the  differ- 
ences between  alcoholics  and  nonalcohoUcs 
were  greatest  for  accidents,  musculoskeletal 
disorders,  and  digestive  disorders.  The  "ac- 
cident proneness"  of  alcohoUcs  needs  no  ex- 
planation. A  rather  high  frequency  of  dls- 
ablUty for  low  back  problems,  disc  disor- 
ders, bursitis,  and  muscular  strains  may  be 
a  direct  effect  of  alcoholic  Intoxication.  Oae- 
trltis  Is  a  weU-known  effect  of  heavy  drink- 
ing, and  la  probably  re^Kmilble  for  most 
of  the  excels  dlsablUty  reported  as  gastroin- 
testinal upaets. 

Abaentaelnn  for  reBpiratory  Infections  was 
also  excessive  among  the  alcohoUcs,  but  to 
a  lesser  extent  than  for  the  previously  men- 
tioned condltlona.  Bow  many  of  these  ab- 


sences were  actuaUy  the  result  of  drinking 
bouts  reported  as  colds  or  "flu"  Is  not  known, 
but  It  Is  possible  that  poor  nutrition  and 
laxity  In  health  habits  of  some  alcoholics 
may  reduce  their  resistance  of  Infectious  dis- 
eases. 

A  word  of  caution  Is  needed  at  this  point 
regarding  generalizations  of  the  data  pre- 
sented here  to  other  populations.  Absence 
rates  vary  by  time  and  place.  Over  a  period 
of  time  absence  rates  are  affected  by  pre- 
vailing econcKnic  conditions,  changes  in  en- 
vironmental hazards,  and  epidemic  infec- 
tious diseases.  Rates  also  vary  among  work- 
ing populations  because  of  such  diverse  fac- 
tors as  the  age  and  sex  composition  of  the 
working  force,  socioeconomic  characteristics, 
types  of  occupations  in  the  population,  pro- 
visions of  dlsablUty  Insurance  plans,  and 
the  extent  of  supervisory  control  over  absen- 
teeism. These  factors  may  affect  the  magni- 
tude of  differences  between  alcohoUcs  and 
nonalcohoUcs  m  various  study  popxilatlons. 

Regardless  of  the  varlablUty  of  absence 
rates,  there  Is  Uttle  doubt  that  excessive 
drinking  produces  excessive  absenteeism  in 
alcohoUcs.  It  can  do  so  either  by  causing 
behavioral  changes  or  by  producing  physio- 
logical changes  that  lead  to  acute  or  chronic 
Illness.  These  data  have  thrown  some  light  on 
the  role  of  each  factor,  but  stlU  leave  not 
completely  answered  the  question  of  how 
much  excess  absenteeism  of  the  alcohoUcs  Is 
due  exclusively  to  alcoholic  Intoxication,  how 
much  to  acute  Illness  brought  on  by  heavy 
drinking,  and  how  much  to  chronic  condi- 
tions directly  or  Indirectly  related  to  alco- 
holism. In  addition,  some  of  the  excess  ab- 
senteeism of  the  alcoholics  may  result  not 
from  alcohol  per  se,  but  from  such  factors  as 
excessive  use  of  other  drugs,  heavy  cigarette 
smoking.  Inadequate  diet,  and  certain  mental 
ijwxA  pb^Ologloal  charaetarlstios  that  lead  to 
.eiMWtng  Illness  and,  concomitantly,  play  a 
Kfla  In  the  etiology  of  alcoholism. 

8U10UBT 

Sickness  ahaentstism  of  764  alcoholies  dur- 
ing a  ona-ysar  polod  was  compared  to  that 
of  a  oontrol  group  of  883  nonalcohoUcs.  T%e 
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subjects  were  divided  Into  three  categories: 
known  alcoholics,  suspected  alchoUcs,  and 
recovered  alcoholics.  The  frequency  rate  of 
the  alcoholics  was  128.8  percent  compared  to 
65  9  percent  among  the  controls.  The  disabil- 
ity rate  was  13.0  days  of  disability  per  person 
per  year  among  the  alcoholics  and  5.8  days 
among  the  controls.  Alcoholics  greatly  ex- 
ceeded nonalcohollcs  in  both  short-term  and 
long-term  disability.  Age.  sex.  and  occupation 
appeared  to  have  little  influence  on  the 
amount  of  excess  absenteeism  of  the 
alcoholics. 

Absenteeism  of  known,  uncontrolled  alco- 
holics exceeded  that  of  suspected  and  re- 
covered alcoholics.  The  disability  rate  of  the 
known  alcoholics  was  19.4  days  per  person 
compared  to  5.4  days  in  their  control  group, 
an  excess  of  14  days  per  yestf. 

Although  a»>sent€eism  of  recovered  al- 
coholics was  less  than  that  of  the  drinkers, 
their  rates  of  absenteeism  were,  neverthelees, 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  con- 
trols. 

A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  al- 
coholics had  no  sickness  absences  during 
the  year,  and  an  additional  20  percent  were 
disabled  for  from  one  to  four  days,  so  that 
slightly  more  than  half  had  an  acceptable 
attendance  record  for  the  year. 

Absenteeism  of  the  alcoholics  was  greater 
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than  that  of  the  nonalcohollcs  In  all  major 
diagnostic  categories  except  for  disorders  ol 
the  urinary  system.  The  excess  among  the 
alcoholics  was  greatest  for  accidents,  mus- 
culoskeletal disorders,  and  digestive  disor- 
ders. 

Acknoicledgement :  Coding  and  collection 
of  data  were  done  by  Mrs.  CJora  W.  DlJosle, 
and  statistical  calcula*'ons  by  Miss  Ann 
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August  20,  1970 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
AllenK  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  moniing  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  ajn. 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  August 
21,  1970,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  August  20,  1970: 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Director  of  the  OfHce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, vice  Lee  A.  DuBrldge. 
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SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  REFORM  IN  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PEUNSIXVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  20, 1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  second  annivei-sary  of  the 
death  of  reform  in  Czechoslovakia.  Two 
years  ago  today,  troops  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Polish  People's  Republic,  the 
Hungarian  People's  Repubhc,  the  Bul- 
garian People's  Republic,  and  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  People's  Republic, 
smashed  across  the  Czechoslovakian 
border  and  ended  the  reform  movement 
of  Premier  Alexander  Dubcek. 

For  8  months,  Dubcek's  regime  had 
been  loosening  the  Ccwnmunist  grip  on 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia.  Hardline 
Stalinists  were  expelled  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, censorship  wtis  eased,  and  full- 
er civil  rights  were  promised.  But  these 
liberties  were  short  lived.  The  200,000 
troops  who  poured  into  Czechoslovakia 
the  night  of  August  20  effectively  snuffed 
out  the  candle  of  hberalization. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  President,  the  reforms 
were  not  all-encompassing,  but  It  wsts  a 
start.  The  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  for 
the  first  time  while  imder  Communist 
occupation,  experienced  a  lessening  of 
internal  tensions  and  a  broadening  of 
their  individual  freedoms.  The  reforms 
even  went  so  far  as  to  seek  a  peaceful 
relationship  with  the  much  persecuted 
Roman  Catholic  CThurch. 

The  Communist  bloc  leaders,  how- 
ever, afraid  of  truth,  knowledge,  and 
freedom,  could  not  stand  idly  by.  Ulti- 
mately 650,000  troops  swarmed  across 
Czechoslovakia.  Accordingly,  the  cities 
were  ringed  with  tanks,  reformers  were 
jailed,  and  the  reform  movement  brand- 


ed "coimterrevolutionary."  The  valiant 
Czechoslovakians  carried  out  a  program 
of  passive  resistance.  The  Czech  people 
are  not  quislings.  This  alone  indicates 
the  intense  desire  for  freedom  which 
bums  deep  in  their  souls.  Mr.  President, 
I  began  by  saying  that  2  years  ago  re- 
form had  been  killed  in  Czechoslovakia. 
The  hope  and  desire,  however,  for  re- 
form is  not  dead.  The  Czechs  live.  Today 
we  let  them  know  that  we  stand  with 
them. 


COMPLETING  THE  WORK  OF 
CONGRESS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

of  uichigan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  the  House  contemplates  a  3-week  re- 
cess. I  must  express  the  hope  that  its 
purpose  is  to  restore  our  energies  so  that 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress can  be  substantially  completed  be- 
fore submitting  its  record  to  the  voters 
in  November.  The  electorate,  according 
to  all  recent  surveys,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly discerning  and  increasingly  impa- 
tient. 

Americans  of  both  the  silent  and  vocal 
varieties  are  well  aware  that  in  1969  a 
new  President  came  into  ofQce  with  a  po- 
litically opposed  Congress  for  the  first 
time  in  120  years.  They  applaud  and  ap- 
prove of  President  Nixon's  program  of  re- 
form and  redirection.  They  will  judge 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  this  Con- 
gress by  its  record  of  cooperation  and 
,  support. 

That  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  sadly  de- 
ficient so  far  in  some  key  areas. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  not  to 
concede  that  the  people's  House,  the 


more  responsible  and  representative  body 
in  modern  times,  has  a  far  better  score 
than  the  other  body  in  this  Congress  and 
in  this  session  to  date.  This  is  true  not 
only  in  matters  of  national  security  and 
foreign  affairs,  where  our  distinguished 
Speaker  and  many  of  his  Democratic 
colleagues  have  never  hesitated  to  put 
country  above  partisanship,  but  also  in 
some  of  the  far-reaching  domestic  re- 
forms and  legislative  iimovations  sought 
by  the  Nixon  administration. 

Among  these  I  particularly  mention 
the  first  fundamental  reform  of  the  VS. 
postal  service,  comprehensive  overhaul  of 
the  tax  laws,  welfare  reform,  a  more 
equitable  draft  selection  system  and 
historic  advances  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  crime  control  and  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Nor  is  there  cause  this  year  to  be  criti- 
cal of  the  pace  of  the  appropriations  pro- 
cess in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  is  another  story.  The  sums  finally 
appropriated  may,  unless  the  recent 
warnings  of  the  President  are  heeded, 
prove  to  be  budget-busting  and  infla- 
tionary In  the  aggregate.  But  the  foot- 
dragging  and  delay  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  this  Congress,  of  which  some 
of  my  Republican  friends  are  speaking, 
carmot  fairly  be  blamed  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  have  carried  in  my  pocket  through- 
out this  Congress  a  little  list  of  major 
requests  which  President  Nixon  has  made 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment since  the  voters  elected  him  Chief 
Executive  less  than  2  years  ago.  No  ap- 
propriation bills  are  included. 

There  are  100  Presidential  requests  for 
congressional  action  on  my  list. 

In  19  months,  this  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action — not  always  favorably — on 
only  39  of  them.  Five  more  for  a  total  of 
44  out  of  100  have  passed  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  They  either  are  in  confer- 
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ence  or  awaiting  final  conference  action 
at  this  time. 

There  are  56  major  requests  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President — reasoned  reforms 
and  critically  needed  programs  which 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  legislative 
approval — 56  items  out  of  100  which  re- 
main unfinished  business. 

On  34  of  these  measures  neither  body 
of  this  Democrat-controlled  Congress 
has  worked  its  will.  Twelve  have  passed 
the  House  only;  10  have  Senate  approval 
only. 

How  can  any  President  hope  to  carry 
out  his  mandate  for  change  from  the 
American  people  when  he  sends  100  ma- 
jor proposals  to  Congress  and  nothing 
happens  to  more  than  half  of  them?  How 
can  Democrat  critics  assert  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  shown  little 
initiative  in  the  domestic  field  and  has 
failed  to  follow  through  on  its  recom- 
mendations with  specific  legislative 
drafts?  Draft  legislation  has  been  sent  up 
for  every  one  of  these  56  uncompleted 
measures  on  my  list  of  100  Nixon  initia- 
tives. These  are  important  reforms 
geared  to  the  new  directions  Americans 
want  their  National  Government  to  go  in 
the  1970's.  Why  have  we  had  no  action? 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  Congress 
should  be  a  rubberstamp  for  the  White 
House.  We  are  still  burdened  with  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  lopsided  Demo- 
cratic 89th  Congress  of  1965-66  which 
rubberstamped  almost  everything  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  up,  leading  to  spec- 
tacular spending  deficits. 

But  I  do  say  we  should  bring  these 
measures  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
of  the  other  body  before  election  day. 
Let  every  elected  legislator  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  or  against  President 
Nixon's  proposals.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  languish  and  die  in  Democrat- 
dominated  committees  while  Democrat 
campaign  orators  berate  President  Nixon 
for  lack  of  legislative  results. 

On  the  very  top  of  my  little  list  of  un- 
finished business  are  the  President's 
anticrime  bills.  Law  enforcement  and 
crime  control  are  uppermost  in  the  con- 
cerns of  all  our  citizens. 

The  Nixon  administration  responded 
promptly  with  a  strong  example  and  a 
specific  list  of  legislative  requests — 17 
bills  to  strengthen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's hand,  effectively  but  constitu- 
tionally, in  an  all-out  war  against  crime 
and  criminals. 

Of  these,  only  one  relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — where  lawmakers  feel 
the  same  personal  concern  for  their  fam- 
ilies that  all  Americans  do — Is  now  public 
law.  The  House  has  acted  to  curb  por- 
nography and  extend  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act — a  Republican  mi- 
nority initiative  in  the  90th  Congress — 
and  the  Senate  has  passed  somewhat 
weakened  versions  of  other  parts  of  the 
anticrime  package. 

But  the  real  hangup  is  here  in  the 
House. 

Why  did  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary take  13  months  to  schedule  hear- 
ings on  the  organized  crime  bill?  Why 
has  a  jurisdictional  dispute  been  permit- 
ted to  delay  House  consideration  of  the 
important  drug  control  measures  sought 
by  the  Nixon  administration? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  vital  tools  which 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  desper- 
ately need  to  stem  the  tide  of  crime  and 
violence  that  threatens  every  citizen's 
safety  and  happiness.  Will  this  Congress 
adjourn  sine  die.  or  go  home  for  election, 
without  heeding  President  Nixon's  re- 
quests in  this  fundamental  field? 

Also  high  on  my  unfinished  business 
list  are  the  administration's  widely 
hailed  proposals  for  revenue  sharing 
with  the  States,  improvements  in  social 
security,  consumer  protection,  environ- 
mental cleanup,  disaster  assistance,  oc- 
cupational safety,  and  scores  of  others. 

Fifty-six  out  of  100  important  Nixon 
requests  to  Congress — and  no  final 
action. 

Forty-four  of  these  have  still  to  reach 
the  House  fioor.  I  list  them  in  the  order 
in  which  the  President  proposed  them, 
along  with  the  month  and  year  in  which 
draft  legislation  was  available  to  the 
Congress : 

Wagering  tax  amendment,  January 
1969. 

Illegal  gambling.  April  1969. 

Witness  immunity.  May  1969. 

Organized  crime.  May  1969. 

Grant  consolidation.  May  1969. 

Food  stamps,  June  1969. 

Drug  control,  July  1969. 

Occupational  safety,  August  1969. 

Mass  transit,  August  1969. 

Manpower  training.  August  1969. 

Rail  passenger  bill,  August  1969. 

Revenue  sharing,  September  1969. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, October  1969. 

Consumer  protection,  November  1969. 

Consumer  representation.  November 
1969. 

Estuarine  resources,  November  1969. 

Trade  Act,  November  1969. 

Family  planning,  December  1969. 

Highway  user,  December  1969. 

Consumer  product  testing,  December 
1969. 

Latin  American  program,  January 
1970. 

Parklands,  February  1970. 

Water  pollution  control  enforcement, 
February  1970. 

Water  pollution  research  and  training, 
February  1970. 

Waste  treatment  facilities.  February 
1970. 

Environmental  financing  authority, 
February  1970. 

Emergency  public  interest  protection. 
February  1970. 

Economy  Act.  February  1970. 

Asian  Development  Bank.  March  1970. 

Public  broadcasting,  March  1970. 

Education  institute.  March  1970. 

Employee  benefits.  March  1970. 

Small  Business  Administration  exten- 
sion, March  1970. 

Higher  education  opportimlty,  March 
1970. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
March  1970. 

Explosives  legislation.  March  1970. 

Fire,  research,  and  safety.  March  1970. 

Great  Lakes  disposal,  April  1970. 

Disaster  assistance,  April  1970. 

Selective  Service  amendments.  April 
1970. 

Ports  and  waterways  safety.  May  1970. 

Emergency  school  aid.  May  1970. 
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Emergency  transportation  assistance. 
June  1970. 

Indian  affairs  bills,  July  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  I  declined  to 
join  those  who  characterized  it  as  a  do- 
nothing,  do-little,  or  dilly-dallsrlns 
Democrat  Congress.  I  said  I  would  wait 
and  see.  I  am  still  reserving  final  judg- 
ment. But  my  little  list  tells  me  it  had 
better  do  something  soon. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  MELCHIOR  PAL'S?! 


HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  20, 1970 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  Felix  Wormser,  a  good  friend 
and  a  highly  respected  and  competent 
financial  analyst  and  former  Grovem- 
ment  ofBcial,  sent  to  me  an  article  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Brown,  published  in  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle  of  Au- 
gust 6,  1970,  outlining  the  career  of  the 
late  Dr.  Melchior  Palji. 

Dr.  Palyi's  currently  thoughtful  anal- 
yses of  this  country's  monetary  and  gold 
dilemmas  and  his  many  books  and  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  were  widely  read  in 
the  financial  worlds  but,  unfortunately, 
not  imderstood  or  at  least  not  followed 
by  our  governmental  leaders  or  Members 
of  Congress. 

His  strong  objections  to  fiat  money,  in- 
fiation,  and  cheap  dollar  theories  so  prev- 
alent in  our  country's  history  will  be 
sadly  missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoss, 
as  follows: 

Db.    Mklchiob    Paltt    Dies 

Dr.  Melchior  Palyl,  78,  died  suddenly,  July 
29,  In  Billings  General  Hospital.  Chicago,  m. 
wis  home  and  office  were  located  In  Chicago. 

His  column,  "A  Point  of  View"  appeared 
weekly  In  this  space,  and  he  formerly  wrote 
a  weekly  column  for  the  Chicago  Tttbune's 
news  section.  Dr.  Palyl  was  hardly  a  stranger 
to  the  medium,  having  written  for  more  than 
40  major  newspapers  which  required  fre- 
quent assignments  abroad  covering  economic 
and  political  conditions. 

An  InternationaUy  distinguished  econ- 
omist, Dr.  Palyl  was  on  Intimate  terms  with 
the  workings  of  every  major  financial  crisis 
just  prior  to  World  War  I  through  the  most 
recent  June  21  Penn-Central  accentuated 
one.  He  was  equally  familiar  with  most  of 
the  world's  leading  economists  going  back 
to  Max  Weber  who  held  a  professorship  at 
the  University  of  Munich  at  the  time  when, 
and  where.  Dr.  Palyl  obtained  his  doctorate 
and  taught,  and  under  whom  Dr.  Palyl 
studied  and  later  assisted  Immensely. 

A  scholar  and  author  in  his  own  right.  Dr. 
Palyl  had  a  superb  felicity  for  turning  even 
his  esoteric  constructive  criticisms  of  eco- 
nomic nostrums  Into  a  popular,  understand- 
able magnetic  style  for  the  readers  of  his 
column.  At  the  same  time,  his  books  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  world  economic 
community.  They  included :  The  Chicago 
Credit  Market  (1937),  Compulsory  Medical 
Care  and  the  Welfare  State  (1950) ,  The  Dol- 
lar DUemma;  Perpetual  Aid  to  Europe  (1954) , 
Managed  Money  at  the  Oroesroads  (1958) .  An 
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Infl»tlon  Prtmer  (19«1)  and.  scheduled  for 
pubUc*Uon  in  the  faU  of  1971.  The  Twilight 
of  Gold.  The  latter  dlatUls  hU  behind-the- 
scenes  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  Eu- 
ropean central  banks,  and  the  great  European 
banks,  to  which  he  blends  his  years  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  with  his  first  hand  knowledge 
of  economic  and  poUUcal  events. 

Indicative  of  his  pressing  concern  these 
past  few  years.  Dr.  Palyls  first  formal  column 
with  this  publication  dealt  with  "A  Flood 
Tide  in  Monetary  Nostruma"  (September 
26.  1968)  and  his  last  column.  publUhed  a 
week  ago,  July  30.  after  hU  death,  colnclden- 
tally  re-examined  many  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic -Remedies  (which  he  showed)  Are 
Worse  Than  The  Cure".  Over  the  many  years, 
he  contributed  numerous  articles  to  this  and 
other  publications  both  here  and  abroad 

A  conservative  economist,  opposed  to  So- 
cialism, he  deaned  a  conservative  as  one  wUl- 
me  to  change  for  something  better,  and  cas- 
tigated llberaU  for  their  Inflexible  Inability 
to  admit  the  deleterious  consequences  of 
their  inspired  causative  prescriptions  gone 
awry. 

ESSAYS  CAFTUtXD  CBTJCIAI.  KVKNTS 

One  tragedy  which  his  column  caught 
was  the  substitution  of  flat  money  for  a  936 
dollar  redeemable  gold  standard,  the  search 
for  a  "Oold  Standard  Without  Gold."  blam- 
ing -A  Oold  Shortage  on  Watered  Stock  . 
and  making  ourselves  "Prisoners  of  Our  Debt 
Behemoth".  He  took  no  Joy  In  twitting  the 
"The  Dry  Rot  In  Bretton  Woods.,'  the  "ple- 
in-the-sky"  promulgation  of  "Painless  Anti- 
Inflation  Policies— ShamlesB  Surrender  to 
Inflation",  the  evolution  of  our  economy  Into 
"A  Workers'  Paradise  Lost",  and  "the  Generic 
Name  of  SDKs — Easy  Money." 

Prior  to  the  leveUng  out  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket in  1968.  he  called  attention  to  1929  paral- 
le'is  In  1963  he  wrote  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's teetering  on  the  edge  of  a  monetary 
catastrophe  (which  we  now  know).  One  of 
his  analyses  of  Milton  Friedman's  fixed 
money  supply  growth  rule  saw  therein  a 
strange  variation  of  Keynesianlsm— one  that 
would  require  heavy  govemmenui  stabiliz- 
ing efforts  to  make  the  proposed  4  per  cent 
money  supply  formula  work. 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  at:  "credit  cre- 
ated for  productive  purposes  only;  a  mone- 
tary system  of  currencies  and  credit  meas- 
ured and  tested  by  a  redeemable  gold 
standard:  a  relatively  fixed  exchange  rate; 
and  deflation  as  a  necessary,  unavoidable 
medicine  whenever  we  failed  to  take  the  op- 
portunity   to    check    avoidable    inflationary 

excesses.  

The  Hungarian-born  son  of  a  newspaper 
publisher.  Dr.  Palyl  was  educated  in  SwlU- 
erland  and  Gennany  and  received  his  mas- 
t»r's  degree  from  the  Munich  School  of 
Commerce  and  hU  doctorate  fr-'^m  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich. 

His  academic  career  Included  faculty  mem- 
berships in  the  Universities  of  Qoettlngen 
and  Kiel,  and  It  was  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Commerce  at  Berim  that  he  obtained  his 
professorship  of  finance  in  1929. 

His  banking  experience  Included  the  Aua- 
tro-Hungarian  National  Bank,  the  Deutsche 
Bank  in  Berlin,  and  guest  consultants  to  the 
Midland  Bank.  Ltd.,  London.  He  was  adviser 
to  the  Relchsbank.  the  central  bank  of  Ger- 
many, from  1931-1933.  and  an  expert  to  the 
German  government's  Industrialization  Na- 
tionalization (Committee. 

Dr  Palyl's  flrst  visit  to  the  United  States 
WIS  m  1926-27  as  visiting  professor  and  re- 
search economist  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago: also.  Wisconsin.  Southern  California, 
and  Northwestern  University. 

In  1933,  he  elected  to  live  In  and  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Economists'  National  Committee  on  Mone- 
tary Policy,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Lehigh  Valley  Indiutrles,  Inc.  As  a  prlv«*e 
consuiunt,  he  took  numerous  trips  to  Bu- 
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rope  for  first  hand  knowledge  of  develop- 
ments there. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Ralssa,  who  Is  a  Rus- 
sian language  Professor,  presently  on  the 
faculty  of  Rosary  College. 

There  are  few  truly  great  economists  left 
who  personally  lived  through  the  accomplish- 
ments, hopes  and  misfortunes  of  the  pre- 
and  post-World  Wars'  economies.  Unfortu- 
nately, economlsu  did  not  appreciate  his 
adamant  advice  against  Inflationary  poUdes 
as  a  cure  to  economic  Ills.  When  the  world 
wanted  gold  that  glittered  he  could  only 
offer  gold. 

OF  WORDS  AND  WAR 


August  20,  1970 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday .  August  14, 1970 

Mr,  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  com- 
memorate the  second  anniversary  of  the 
ruthless  Soviet-led  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, certain  voices  in  our  Nation  are 
calling  for  a  unilateral  cessation  of  our 
opposition  to  communism.  We  are  told 
that  the  Communists  have  changed,  that 
there  is  a  new  spirit  of  rapprochement, 
and  that  a  yielding  by  the  United  States 
on  one  or  another  issue  wUl  be  sufficient 
to  change  their  attitudes. 

A  very  thoughtful  article  in  the  July- 
August  issue  of  Ordnance  magazine  be- 
lies these  assertions.  It  is  entitled  "Of 
Words  and  War"  and  is  written  by  the 
noted  military  strategist  and  author, 
Samuel  F.  Clabaugh.  Colonel  Clabaugh 
cites  historical  events  in  this  article  and 
notes  that  the  Communists  consider  in- 
ternational negotiation  as  a  means  of 
waging  and  continuing  hostilities,  as  well 
as  ending  them.  Colonel  Clabaugh's  ar- 
ticle follows: 


Or  WoBDS  AND  War 
(By  Col.  Samuel  F.  Clabaugh) 
One  of  President  Nixon's  favorite  phrases 
Is  'from  confrontation  to  negotiation."  It  Is 
a  good  one,  and  especially  timely,  as  we  con- 
tinue the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT) — the  most  crucial  and  hazardous  ne- 
gotiations in  the  history  of  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union — and  as  other  nego- 
tiations proceed  In  Paris,  in  Geneva,  and  In 
Panmunjom. 

Like  most  such  phrases,  it  requires  anal- 
ysis. In  the  quarter  century  of  the  oold 
war,  what  has  been  our  experience  with  con- 
frontation and  negotiation  as  we  moved  from 
one  to  the  other? 

In  Conunimlst  strategy  and  Ideology,  ne- 
gotiation and  confrontation  are  parts  of  one 
organic  whole.  They  are  practically  synony- 
mous. Each,  to  paraphrase  Clausewltz  slight- 
ly, U  a  continuation  of  war  by  means  of  the 
other.  As  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  said  more 
recently: 

"Some  Americans  see  International  nego- 
tiation as  a  means  of  ending  conflict.  They 
are  blind  to  the  fact  that  negotiation  as  prac- 
Uced  by  Moscow  Is  equally  adapted  to  waging 
and  continuing  conflict." 

To  confrontation  and  negotiation  must  be 
added  a  third  phase — the  treaty.  Indeed  the 
word  "treaty"  derives  from  the  French 
traiter — to  negotiate. 

The  treaty  la  Implicit  as  a  consequence  of 
confrontation  and  negotiation.  Like  them,  it 
may  come  at  any  point  in  the  sequence  of 
the  cycle.  It  may  Initiate  the  conflict,  or  It 
may  end  It.  Sometimes,  to  the  surprise  of 
one  or  both  parties,  It  may— In  due  time- 
revive  It. 

Treaties,  all  treaties,  constitute  a  paper 


chain— the  treaty  trap— as  they  are  described 
in  a  recent  excellent  book  by  that  Utle  ("The 
Treaty  Trap,"  by  Laurence  W,  Bellenson: 
Washington:  PubUc  Affairs  Press,  1969). 
Confrontation,  negotlaUon,  and  the  ueaty— 
there  abide  these  three,  and  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  of  these  1b  the  treaty. 

In  our  confrontations  we  have  more  often 
succeeded:  In  our  negotiations  we  have  more 
often  failed;  and  In  o\ir  treaties  we  have 
usually  been  entrapped.  This  was  true  of  both 
World  Wars.  We  won  the  wars,  bungled  the 
peace  negotUtlons,  and  were  trapped  by  the 
treaties. 

The  Soviet  Union  began  the  cold  war  with 
the  Allied  occupation  of  Berlin.  They  rejected 
the  United  SUtes  offer  of  Marshall  Plan  as- 
sistance, clobbered  Czechoslovakia  when  she 
tried  to  participate,  tmd  denied  free  elections 
to  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  fruits  of  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  they 
greedily  plucked;  the  commitments  they  as 
readily  repudiated.  New  negotiations  failed. 
In  their  attempted  strategy  of  driving  the 
Allies  from  West  Berlin,  the  Soviets  engaged 
m  one  harassment  after  another  in  their 
familiar  probing  tactic.  Finally  they  block- 
aded West  BerUn. 

It  was  a  critical  time.  Some  In  the  military 
wanted  to  arm  a  convoy  and  send  It  through, 
which  the  AlUes  had  a  right  to  do.  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  the  Soviets  would  have 
resisted  with  force  when  the  United  States 
had  a  monopoly  of  atomic  weapons. 

The  Soviet  blockade  was  Imposed  on  June 
34,  1948.  It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  con- 
frontation, m  the  form  of  a  counterblockade 
by  the  West,  would  have  brought  the  Soviets 
to  terms,  as  Indeed  It  did  In  February 
following. 

But  the  immediate  crisis  was  the  survival 
of  the  2350.000  people  of  West  Berlin.  Gen. 
Lucius  Clay  Inaugurated  the  airlift  on  June 
26th.  There  were  questions  of  Its  feasibility 
and  Its  possibly  provocative  effect.  General 
Clay  told  a  reluctant  Washington  that 
"whenever  the  Soviets  want  to  make  war, 
they  will  not  be  deterred  by  our  weakness." 
President  Truman  supported  General  Clay's 
decision. 

When,  seven  months  later,  the  Western 
Allies  Imposed  a  tight  counterblockade, 
Stalin  sought  negotiations  Immediately.  On 
May  4,  1949.  the  Allied  powers  announced 
agreement  to  end  the  blockade,  rnd  on  J.tav 
12th  the  Soviet  blockade  ceme  to  en  fx.d. 
The  airlift  continued  until  Septemoer  30»h 
because  of  material  in  the  pipe  line  and  to 
restore  the  citv's  depleted  resen-es. 

It  was  a  magnificent  achievement.  It  had 
carried  2,500,000  tons  of  vital  supplies  to  the 
beleaguered  city  and  enabled  Its  people  to 
survive.  It  was  accomplished  at  terrific  cost, 
including  the  loss  of  48  lives.  It  could  have 
been  avoided  If  the  Soviet  Union  had  been 
confronted  Immediately  with  a  counter- 
blockade. 

The  airlift  cost  the  Soviets  nothing.  Stalin 
was  glad  to  have  Western  air  power  thus  oc- 
cupied. But  the  West's  cotinterblockade  was 
something  else.  That  hit  him  where  it  hurt. 
It  should  have  been  a  valuable  guide  to  the 
new  North  AUantlc  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  which  had  been  bom  April  4th.  It 
should  have  been — but  It  was  not. 

In  Korea,  the  confrontation  came  first  and 
seemed  to  be  succeeding.  General  MacArthur, 
declaring  there  was  "no  substitute  for  vic- 
tory," advocated  bombing  the  Communist 
bases  across  the  Talu  and  blockading  the 
coast. 

Official  Washington  feared  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  "privUeged  sanctuaries"  would 
bring  the  Chinese  Into  the  war.  It  also  feared 
the  loss  of  the  supptat  of  our  UN  "alUes." 
The  Chinese  came  anyhow,  and  the  support 
of  otir  UN  allies  remained  minimal. 

In  the  controversy  between  President  Tru- 
man and  General  MacArthur,  the  general 
was  summarily  removed.  The  see-saw  war 
continued  until  the  "\ineasy  truce."  which 
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was  followed  by  18  years  of  humiliating  and 
fruitless  negotiation. 

The  "United  Nations  War,"  with  60.000 
American  soldiers  and  the  South  Korean 
Army,  bids  fair  to  out-live  the  United  Na- 
tions itself.  Both  confrontation  and  negotia- 
tion continue  In  the  travesty  in  Panmvmjom, 
hardly  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  victory. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962  came  to 
a  climax  in  the  magnificent  mobilization  of 
our  air  and  sea  power  and  the  "selective 
interdiction"  of  Soviet  missiles  bound  for 
Cuba.  The  United  SUtes  won  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  free  world.  The 
trade  and  shipping  of  our  allies  that  had 
been  supporting  the  Cuban  economy  declined 
sharply.  The  Organization  of  American  States 
was  ready  to  support  an  economic  and  mili- 
tary blockade  of  Cuba.  The  Instant  con- 
frontation was  an  instant  success — but  short- 
lived. What  we  won  In  confrontation  we  Im- 
mediately lost  In  secret  negotiations  between 
President  Keimedy  and  Khrushchev.  The 
great  array  of  ships,  aircraft,  and  armor  was 
dispersed  to  their  bases  even  more  quickly 
than  they  had  been  mobilized. 

Khrushchev  felt  relieved  of  the  threat  of 
the  Invasion  of  Cuba  and  even  reneged  on 
his  promise  of  international  Inspection  of  his 
missiles.  The  ships  of  our  allies  resumed 
their  fiow  of  critical  supplies  to  Castro,  and 
the  ardor  of  our  Latin-American  friends 
was  cooled  somewhat  by  the  revival  of  old 
grievances. 

We  later  removed  our  missiles  from  Tur- 
key— but  seven  years  later  Cuba  Is  stlU  a 
powerful  air,  naval,  and  missile  base  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  training  ground  for  guer- 
rilla forces  for  use  throughout  the  Americas, 
including  the  United  States  Itself. 

Vietnam  has  presented  us  with  our  nuast 
horrible  potpourri  of  confrontation,  negotia- 
tion, and  treaties. 

Despite  the  recommendation  of  the  mili- 
tary strategists,  we  have  had  the  wrong  sort 
of  confrontation  with  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong,  and  only  a  fantasy  of  negotia- 
tion. From  the  beginning  of  the  confronta- 
tion (escalation)  to  the  mythical  negotiation 
(deescalation)  It  has  been  our  sorriest  per- 
formance In  the  26-year  record  of  confronta- 
tion and  negotiation  with  the  Communists. 

In  Vietnam,  as  in  Korea,  we  have  failed  to 
win  either  the  war  or  the  negotiation.  We 
have  failed  to  win  the  negotiation  precisely 
because  we  have  failed  to  win  the  war.  We 
have  failed  to  win  the  war  primarily  for  the 
same  reasons:  (1)  we  have  granted  privi- 
leged sancttiarles  (such  as  Haiphong)  and 
safe  havens  to  the  enemy — at  least  until  the 
Cambodian  entry;  (2)  we  have  failed  to  cut 
off  his  source  of  supply,  and  (3)  we  have 
suffered  from  clviUan  direction  of  military 
operations. 

In  Vietnam,  we  threw  otirselves  into  the 
war  and  began  suing  for  peace  at  the  same 
time — something  rare  In  history.  Bach 
negated  the  other.  Each  was  directed  at  the 
wrong  target,  in  the  wrong  way,  with  the 
wrong  weapons,  at  the  wrong  time. 

North  Vietnam  was  bombed  Just  enough 
to  arouse  and  unite  the  people  but  not 
enough  to  deter  them.  Vital  targets  were 
spared.  Our  mighty  bombers  attacked  foot- 
bridges, rice  paddles,  and  Jungles,  and 
scorched  the  earth  In  South  Vietnam,  whUe 
a  free  flow  of  deadly  weapons  has  poured 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong  unhindered. 

The  negotiations  which  F^resldent  John- 
son had  proposed  "anywhere,  any  time"  were 
begun  in  response  to  imaginary  smoke 
signals.  They  have  set  a  new  low  even  for 
the  Communists.  But  nothing  better  oould 
have  been  expected. 

President  Nixon  has  found  himself  on  the 
boms  of  a  polar  dilemma — to  get  in  or  to  get 
out.  That's  the  nature  of  dilemmas — two 
equally  painful  choices.  But  he  can  seise 
both  horns;  first,  get  in  effectively,  and  then, 
get  out  honorably.  The  operations  to  clean 
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out  Red  armament  and  supply  caches  and  to 
uproot  COSVN  In  the  Parrot's  Beak  of  Cam- 
bodia are  boldly  In  that  direction. 

The  mutual  threat  to  national  stirvival 
now  impels  the  two  great  powers  to  look  to 
the  third  Instrtiment  of  conflict  resolution — 
treaty  making — to  curb  the  arms  race  which 
Is  growing  more  intolerable  daily. 

So  it  is  that  the  world  watches  with  hope 
and  apprehension  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  (SALT),  as  It  recalls  the  dismal 
pattern  of  treaty  making  and  breaking 
throughout  history — and  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

COLONEL    CLABAUGH 

Colonel  Clabaugh,  an  Ordnance  Reserve 
ofOcer,  has  served  as  military  attach^  In  Lon- 
don, as  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps, 
a  faculty  member  of  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  as  a  research  asso- 
ciate of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies. 


TRAUMA— THE  NEGLECTED  DISEASE 
OF  MODERN  SOCIETY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   KAXTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  WRC-TV 
recently  devoted  their  editorial  time  to  a 
discussion  of  the  fourth  highest  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  States — trauma,  or 
accidental  injury. 

WRC  has  performed  a  true  public  serv- 
ice in  calling  attention  to  this  little- 
known  killer  which  strikes  most  often 
among  persons  between  the  ages  of  1  and 
37. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  have  heard  this  editorial  broiid- 
cast,  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Trauma,  which  is  defined  as  physical  in- 
jury, is  the  fourth  highest  cause  of  death 
in  the  United  States.  And  tragically,  most  of 
its  victims  are  betwreen  the  ages  of  one  and 
thirty-seven.  In  that  life  span  It  is  the  ma- 
jor cause  of  death. 

Yet,  based  on  recent  figures,  less  than  60 
cents  was  spent  on  research  for  each  of  the 
10  million  persons  who  suffered  accidental 
injury.  At  the  same  time  $220  was  spent  for 
each  of  an  estimated  640  thousand  cancer 
cases. 

Trauma  la  not  limited  to  weekdays  or 
working  hours.  It  strikes  at  any  time.  And 
when  It  does — ^the  first  thirty  minutes  in  an 
emergency  room  of  a  hospital  are  most  im- 
portant. 

Vital  signs  must  be  monitored  by  q>ecial- 
ists,  yet  many  emergency  rooms  are  staffed 
by  Junior  physicians  and  life  and  death  de- 
cisions, even  for  experts,  are  too  often  Itmltfirt 
because  of  Inadequate  treatment  faculties. 
Much-needed  chemistry  and  blood  labora- 
tory faculties  and  suppUes  are  not  available 
around  the  clock. 

The  condition  of  emergency  rooms  In  Wash- 
ington area  haq>ltals  was  dramatically  re- 
vealed In  a  recent  survey.  Of  the  22  civilian 
hospitals  with  24  hour  service,  only  five  irara 
rated  as  "very  good,"  eight  were  rated  "good." 

This  is  not  a  reassuring  picttire  for  the 
thousands  in  tbs  Waatilngtm  area  that  wlU 
become  victims  of  accidental  injtiry. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  teauma  reeearob 
results  available — WRC-TV  urges  that  It  be 
appUed,  and  quickly,  to  Washington  area 
emergency  hospital  fadUUes. 
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In  connection  with  the  intent  of  this 
editorial,  I  recently  had  the  opportunity 
to  address  the  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trauma  Symposium  held  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  preparation  for  this  speech.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  explore  many  new 
ideas  which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues.  For  this  reason,  I  include  my 
remarks  before  the  symposium  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

ADDBKSS  ST  HOK.  LAWKXITCB  J.  HOOAM  Bkfosk 
TRB    iNTOUf ATIONAL   TUVICA    STMPOSimC 

It  Is  a  gi«at  pleasure  to  Join  with  you  this 
morning  for  the  start  of  the  flrst  interna- 
tional conference  devoted  to  the  study  of 
trauma.  I  commend  you  for  nnmlng  to- 
gether to  »Tnmin»i  thls  Critical  problem  and 
I  hope  you  have  a  very  successful  meeting. 

April  32  was  haUed  tlirou^out  the  coun- 
try as  Earth  Day  1970.  Our  deteriorating 
environment  received  a  lot  of  attention  on 
that  day  as  a  result  of  a  nationwide  teaob- 
In  on  our  ooUege  and  high  school  campuses. 
I  Joined  in  the  activities  of  that  day  and  in 
several  speeches  pointed  to  our  dirty  air, 
otir  fotU  water-ways,  our  congested  traffic, 
and  our  deplorable  housing  and  urged  a 
massive  effort  to  restore  the  qtiallty  of  our 
surroundings.  I  said,  at  that  time,  that  the 
Issue,  in  a  word,  is  survival,  and  that's  not 
something  we  can  compromise  with. 

I  bring  up  my  activities  on  Earth  Day  be- 
cause the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  con- 
siders accidental  injuries,  or  trauma,  to  be 
the  nation's  most  Important  environmental 
health  problem.  Considering  that  physioal 
injury  la  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
persons  between  the  ages  of  1  and  37  and 
that  they  are  the  foiirth  leading  cause  of 
death  at  aU  ages,  then  it  is  readUy  apparent 
that  the  issue  is  indeed  one  of  survival. 

The  tragedy  of  this  realization  is  that 
tratmia  kllla  thousands  of  our  young  people 
in  the  first  half  of  the  life  span  who  other- 
wise oould  expect  to  live  long  and  produc- 
tive Uvea.  Preventable  accidental  deatli 
affilots  the  very  same  young  people  who  are 
today  demonstrating  in  the  streets  against 
the  ravages  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  must  fljid  ways  to  communicate  to  them 
the  fact  that  In  one  year  alone  automobUe 
accidents  kiU  mere  Americans  than  we  lost 
in  the  Korean  war.  We  must  tell  them  that 
accident  costs  In  the  neighborhood  of  118 
billion  are  rapidly  approaching  the  annual 
apprt^riatlon  of  »20  bllUon  for  conducting 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Somehow,  we  must  get 
otir  young  people  as  involved  in  protesting 
this  abuse  to  the  life  and  weU-belng  of 
members  of  their  generation  as  they  are 
about  the  threat  of  the  draft  and  military 
service  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  have  stated  as  one 
of  your  purposes  for  meeting  this  week  the 
effort  to  generate  more  scientific  attention 
to  a  ne^ected  field,  but  also  to  stlmiUate 
greater  jmtMe  awarcnees  that  traxuna  is  a 
major  naUiMial  health  problem.  Public 
^Mithy  Is  one  of  the  greatest  hurdles  in  this 
field.  The  public  finds  Injury  and  trauma 
"distasteful"  and  would  rather  not  think  of 

Most  of  us,  and  I  include  myself  in  the 
category  of  the  generaUy  unaware  public,  do 
not  realize  that  most  accidents  not  only 
damage  the  outer  body  but  that,  too  often, 
the  real  "accident"  and  the  resulting  trau- 
matic state  are  broxight  on  by  internal  In- 
Juriee.  For  example,  a  study  of  960  auttqwlea 
of  aocideat  OMes  revealed  that  in  38  percent 
of  the  cases  of  those  who  died  foUowing  a 
fracture  of  the  hip,  the  primary  cause  of 
death  was  actually  pulmonary  embolism. 
Tet  In  a  large  number  of  similar  patients 
who  had  not  been  autopsied,  pulmonary 
embolism  was  the  recorded  cause  of  death 
in  only  2  percent  of  the  cases.  Tliese  flgutee, 
I  beUeve,  demonstrate  how  much  we  reaUy 
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sUU  don't  know  tmd  how  much  further  re- 
search can  teach  us. 

These  are  astounding  facts  and  they  can 
only  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  but  appar- 
ently also  on  the  part  of  general  medical 
practitioners.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  members  of  this  sym- 
posium to  reach  the  latter  group  and  I  hope 
that  concerned  public  officials  and  Interested 
citizens  will  continue  to  disseminate  Infor- 
mation about  this  neglected  killer  to  the 
general  public. 

I  said  before  that  these  statlsUcs  also 
show  us  the  tremendous  need  for  more  re- 
search m  this  fight  against  accidental  death 
and  disability.  We  must  Increase  appropria- 
tions for  further  research  in  this  area.  We 
ezi>ended  vast  amounts  of  money  for  cancer 
and  cardiovascular  research  to  find  cures  for 
those  afflicted  with  chronic  diseases  which 
usually  take  their  toU  late  In  Uie.  Why  then 
have  we  not  placed  a  similar  priority  on 
finding  a  better  means  of  treatment  for 
trauma?  Recent  studies  Indicate  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  expend  only  60  cents  for  each 
of  the  10  million  persons  disabled  by  acci- 
dental Injury,  while  research  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $220  and  $76,  respectively,  are  ex- 
pended for  each  of  the  estimated  640,000 
cancer  cases,  and  1.4  million  cardiovascular 
cases. 

My  interest  in  emergency  medical  care  was 
aroused  by  a  series  of  reports  on  the  am- 
bulance situation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  by  the  concomitant  problems  In  the 
emergency  rooms  of  D.C.  hospitals. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  I  investigated  the  com- 
plaints of  citizens  regarding  the  ambulance 
service  and  I  was  appalled  at  the  deficiencies 
In  emergency  care  in  the  capital  of  this  great 
country.  This  word-of-mouth  testimony  was 
supplemented  by  several  studies,  including 
a  report  by  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Coxincll  Ad  Hoc  Conamittee  on  Emergency 
Ambulance  Service;  the  Definition:  Emer- 
gency reports  aired  by  WWDC  radio;  and  an 
In-depth  study  by  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

In  addition  to  these  studies,  I  received 
first-hand  exposure  to  the  shortcomings  of 
our  emergency  medical  facilities  by  partici- 
pating in  a  mock  disaster  drill  held  In  Wash- 
ington on  June  28  of  last  year.  In  order  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  emergency  medical 
response  by  rescue  workers  and  the  emer- 
gency rooms  of  ten  area  hospitals,  I  along 
with  over  one  hundred  other  volunteers, 
served  as  a  litter  case  "casualty"  with  very 
realistically  simulated  second  degree  b\ims 
of  the  face  and  lungs.  Cyanosis  was  my  sim- 
ulated condition. 

The  overall  mock  disaster  exercise  pointed 
out  many  shortcomings  In  our  emergency 
facilities  which  are  probably  symptomatic  of 
similar  conditions  throughout  the  cotintry, 
particularly  In  more  rural  areas. 

While  most  of  the  hospitals  have  well 
thought  out  plans  for  handling  emergency 
cases,  the  implementation  of  these  plans  fre- 
quently leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Most  of  the  emergency  rooms — the  good 
and  the  less  than  good — are  very  busy.  It 
you  have  to  go  to  one,  chances  are  you  would 
have  to  wait,  and  you  probably  would  have 
to  wait  longer  than  the  period  that  partic- 
ular hospital  considers  an  average  waiting 
time.  Elnce.  like  most  patients,  you  would 
probably  arrive  In  the  evening  or  on  a  week- 
end. 

Prom  a  legislative  point  of  view,  the  ma- 
jor thrust  of  my  efforts  In  this  field  has 
related  to  a  bill  which  I  sponsored  last  year 
to  establish  an  Ambulance  Service  Corps  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  administratively 
separate  from  the  Fire  Department  under 
which  It  Is  now  placed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Because  of  the  highly  specialized  nature 
of  Ufe-saving  senices.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  we  need  a  special  system  for  recruiting 
and  training  men  with  a  special  aptitude  for 
ambulance  work.  The  Armed  Forces  have 
recognized  this  for  a  long  time. 

Once  the  corps  Is  established  It  will  be 
responsible  for  the  selection,  training,  and 
supervision  of  Its  own  personnel.  As  It  stands 
now,  members  of  the  fire  department  serve 
for  one  year  in  the  ambulance  service.  Many 
do  so  reluctantly.  Others  have  no  special 
aptitude  for  this  work  and.  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  It  is  imperative  that  anyone  who 
is  involved  in  emergency  medical  service  be 
particularly  dedicated  to  his  work  for  It 
requires  an  unusual  Interest  and  empathy 
which  many  do  not  have. 

At  the  present  time  a  man  serving  In 
ambulance  work  must  prove  his  proficiency 
In  flre-fightlng  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  pro- 
motion. Under  the  administrative  setup 
which  my  bill  envisions  a  member  of  the 
Ambulance  Service  Corps  could  make  a  ca- 
reer In  the  ambulance  field  and  be  promoted 
on  the  basis  of  his  proficiency  In  this  work 
within  his  own  organization.  Those  who  ded- 
icate themselves  to  this  essential  activity  are 
entitled  to  recognition,  as  well  as  satisfac- 
tion. The  new  organization  would  also  pro- 
vide the  technical  training  which  each  mem- 
ber must  have  to  keep  abreast  of  the  newest 
techniques  and  developments.  There  are 
some  problems  related  to  Washington's  emer- 
gency medical  service  to  which  my  bill  does 
not  respond. 

An  Important  adjunct  to  the  new  Ambu- 
lance Service  Corps  Is  establishment  of  the 
neighborhood  health  centers  which  the  city 
has  requested  to  take  the  biurden  from  the 
ambulance  service  and  allow  them  to  con- 
centrate on  true  emergencies.  Presently,  the 
ambulance  service  in  Washington  has  been 
overburdened  and  deviated  from  Its  purpose 
by  being  used  as  a  "taxi  service"  to  bring 
Indigents,  most  ambulatory,  to  the  hospitals. 
While  such  "taxi  runs"  are  being  made,  a 
real  emergency  victim  must  wait,  and.  In 
some  tragic  cases,  die.  I  believe  that  the 
neighborhood  medical  centers  will  help  to 
solve  this  problem. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  In  terms  of  emer- 
gency when  applied  to  individual  victims. 
However,  there  Is  also  the  very  Important 
question  of  disasters.  In  such  cases,  aug- 
mentation of  personnel  is  needed.  I  have  pro- 
vided In  my  bill  for  trained  volimteers  who 
will  serve  as  reserve  members  of  the  Am- 
bulance Service  Corps.  In  having  a  volunteer 
reserve,  the  authorities  could  call  upon  an 
additional  force  to  assist,  knowing  that  they 
are  trained  in  the  methods  and  use  of  equip- 
ment. 

Particularly  In  the  case  of  disaster  relief, 
an  emergency  rescue  service  must  be  pre- 
pared with  the  proper  equipment.  During  the 
mock  disaster  in  which  I  participated,  heli- 
copters were  used  to  transport  the  "casual- 
ties" to  the  hospitals.  This  service  Is  not  now 
available  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  ambulance  corps  which  would  be  es- 
tablished by  enactment  of  my  bill  would 
regulate  its  equipment  needs  according  to 
Its  criteria  for  proficient  operation.  As  the 
transportation  picture  changes  with  the 
introduction  of  new  equipment,  the  coips  can 
utilize  new  methods  to  achieve  its  own  par- 
ticular mission.  It  Is  Imperative  that  techni- 
cal equipment  is  available  as  close  to  the 
point  of  Injury  as  possible.  For  example, 
ambulances  should  be  equipped  with  electro- 
cardiographs and  they  should  be  furnished 
with  devices  to  alert  the  hospitals  to  their 
Imminent  arrival.  These  are  two  serious  de- 
ficiencies In  the  present  system. 
The  helicopter  has  proved  Itself  on  the 
'  battlefield  as  ui  excellent  emergency  vehicle 
and  It  is  now  used  In  many  i>arts  of  this 
country  for  highway  emergencies  and  disas- 
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ter  ev£u:uatlon.  While  I  was  In  Vietnam  last 
August,  I  was  most  Impressed  with  the 
"dust-off"  helicopter  pilots  who  could  pick 
up  the  wounded  from  the  battlefield  and 
within  a  matter  of  minutes  transport  them 
to  hospitals.  Enroute  the  helicopter  pilots 
would  alert  the  emergency  centers  In  the 
hospital  and  a  team  of  medical  experts  would 
be  prepared  for  their  arrival.  This  procedure 
is  so  refined  that  even  artificial  kidneys  are 
always  available  because  the  kidneys  of  the 
wounded  often  break  down  when  the  human 
body  is  under  great  stress  and  strain. 

The  versatility  and  speed  of  the  emer- 
gency care  available  in  Vietnam  must  be 
harnessed  as  an  adjunct  to  ambulance  serv- 
ice in  this  oovmtry. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  also  developed  skills 
In  many  of  our  returning  veterans  which  can 
and  should  be  utilized  In  the  field  of  emer- 
gency medical  care  here  at  home. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  aspects  of 
emergency  medical  service  and  accidental  In- 
Jury  which  I  haven't  mentioned  but  I'm  sure 
you,  as  experts  in  this  field,  are  aware  of 
them  and  will  discuss  their  merits  and  de- 
merits during  this  symposium. 

I'm  hopeful  that  your  discussions  will  lead 
to  many  useful  reconunendatlons  for  Imple- 
mentation throughout  this  country  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  look  forward  to 
being  kept  Informed  of  your  progress. 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  DAY 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  20, 1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  annual  observance  of  St. 
Stephen's  Day — a  celebration  in  honor 
of  the  patron  saint  of  Hungary.  Hun- 
garians everywhere,  especially  Hun- 
garian-Americans, point  to  St.  Stephen 
as  a  symbol  of  freedom. 

St.  Stephen  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability.  It  was  he,  as  King  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation,  who  shaped  that  nation 
and  gave  it  a  greatness  of  purpose  that 
still  endures  in  the  Hungarian  soul.  That 
purpose  is  an  intense  desire  for  univer- 
sal freedom.  The  Hungarians  have 
demonstrated  this  deep-seated  emotion 
many  times  in  the  past.  We  all  anxious- 
ly await  the  day  when  the  Hungarian  na- 
tion will  once  again  take  its  rightful 
place  in  the  family  of  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

King  Stephen,  among  his  many  ac- 
complishments, made  two  outstanding 
contributions  to  humanity.  He  taught  the 
Himgarians  the  exemplary  virtues  of 
charity  and  tolerance.  He  taught  that 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  rich  to 
help  care  for  the  needy.  He  taught  that 
It  was  the  moral  responsibility  of  every 
man  to  be  tolerant  of,  to  respect,  and 
to  love  all  other  people — regardless  of 
class  or  background.  These  teachings,  in 
combination  with  his  other  Christian 
virtues  accounted  for  the  cannonization 
of  King  Stephen  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Would  that  all  men  in  the  world  today 
were  of  St.  Stephen's  caliber.  As  we  com- 
memorate him  here  today,  we  honor  and 
salute  all  Hungarians,  who  have  wisely 
chosen  him  as  their  patron  saint. 
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CARL  BRABLEC'S  PREMATURE 
RETIREMENT 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Rose- 
ville,  Mich.,  will  host  a  diimer  in  honor 
of  the  premature  retirement  of  Carl 
Brablec.  after  23  years  as  superintendent 
of  the  Roseville  Public  Schools. 

I  describe  Carl  Brablec's  retirement  fis 
"premature,"  as  I  would  do  if  he  were 
retiring  20  years  from  now — because  his 
is  the  kind  of  experience,  and  dedication 
that  caimot  be  let  go  without  being  sadly 
missed. 

His  contribution  to  education  in  the 
city  of  Roseville  and.  indeed,  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  as  a  whole,  can  only  be  hint- 
ed at  by  a  list  of  the  formal  activities  in 
which  he  has  served  the  public  over  these 
years.  In  addition  to  his  professional  title 
as  superintendent  of  schools,  Carl  Brab- 
lec has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Cor- 
rections Commission  for  Juveniles,  a 
member  of  the  Giovemor's  Commission 
on  Educational  Finance,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Metropolitan  Region  School  Ad- 
ministrators Association,  a  member  of 
the  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Teach- 
er Education  and  Certification,  and  in 
1959,  he  served  as  emergency  interim 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. From  1957  through  1966,  the  people 
of  Michigan  selected  Carl  Brablec  to 
serve  as  a  regent  of  the  University  of 
Michigan, 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of  us  know, 
it  is  not  In  a  man's  titles  that  you  find 
his  life  work.  And  this  is  particularly 
true  In  the  life  of  an  educator.  In  the 
Roseville  district's  schools — of  which 
there  were  four  when  he  took  ofiBce,  and 
of  which  there  are  24  now;  In  the  14.750 
students— as  opposed  to  the  1.200  when 
Carl  first  took  oflQce;  in  the  growth  of 
Roseville  as  a  strong,  healttiy,  and  happy 
community — there  we  find  Carl  Brablec's 
accomplishments. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure  to 
Join  with  my  friends  and  neii^bors  In 
Roseville  and  the  adjoining  communities 
in  our  unlimited  good  wishes  to  him  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  an  article  from  the  Macomb  Daily 
of  June  16, 1970,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  The  article  seeks,  as  these 
few  remarks  of  mine  have  sought,  to  de- 
lineate something  of  the  priceless  pub- 
lic resource  that  we  call  Carl  Brablec: 
Thk  "Old  Man"  Bxhxnd  Bosxvillx's  Rapd 
Growth 
(By  Jane  Hoyt) 

RosrvnxB. — The  Roseville  school  district 
has  undergone  three  large  boundary  changes. 

The  four  original  schools  have  changed  In 
size  and  character  and  the  student  enroll- 
ment has  increased  from  about  IJJOO  to 
14.760. 

All  of  these  changes  are  due  to  the  firm 
guiding  hand  of  an  tidminlstrator  with  • 
dry  wit.  called  "the  old  man"  by  teacher 
federation  members  in  the  same  way  young 
naval  officers  respectively  dub  their  com- 
mander. 

When  Carl  Brablec  retires  In  September  he 
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Is  going  to  "get  out  of  town  for  a  bit  so  my 
successors  can  clean  up  the  school  system." 

His  associates  will  likely  miss  the  char- 
acteristic chortle  that  ustially  accompanies 
such  a  statement. 

Nonetheless,  the  district  owes  Its  structure 
to  Brablec  and  those  who  aided  him  In  the 
years  since  he  began  his  Job  in  1947. 

At  that  time  the  district,  which  was  known 
as  Kern-Washington,  contained  East  Detroit, 
RosevUle  and  St.  Clair  Shores.  "In  the  early 
608  we  reorganized  so  our  district  attached 
the  part  of  Roseville  north  of  Ten  Mile,"  he 
said. 

East  Detroit  annexed  the  area  south  of 
Ten  Mile,  and  Lakevlew  Incorporated  the 
area  between  Beaconsfield  and  Little  Mack. 
The  next  annexation  to  the  RosevUle  Dis- 
trict was  the  Eastland  District,  north  of 
Twelve  Mile  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  50s, 
the  Greater  Gratiot  District. 

Now  the  district  coincides  with  the  city 
boundaries  except  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  into  the  Fraser  district. 

The  original  Roseville  district  consisted  of 
four  schools,  according  to  Brablec.  Today  the 
system  consists  of  24  schools. 

The  old  Burton  building  which  served  as 
a  Junior  and  senior  high  was  torn  down  In 
1966  and  the  new  Burton  school  stands  on 
the  site.  It  was  the  only  school  demolished 
over  the  years,  tdthough  MacArthur  School, 
one  of  the  original  four,  will  be  demolished 
this  summer  to  m&ke  way  for  the  1-696  Free- 
way. 

The  two  elementary  schools  have  a  new 
look.  Lincoln's  original  eight  classrooms  are 
now  called  the  "old  building"  and  the  third 
of  three  additions  is  Just  being  finished. 
Pierce  School  has  had  two  additions. 

Despite  an  impressive  construction  record. 
it  is  not,  according  to  Brablec,  his  most  re- 
warding  accomplishment. 

"Takmg  part  In  the  development  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  the  children 
means  more,"  he  said.  "The  rewarding  part 
Is  not,  for  example,  that  we  have  a  new  high 
school,  but  that  there's  a  good  environment 
with  the  necessary  facilities  and  materials." 

"Bom  on  a  farm  In  Ogden  Township,  Lena- 
wee County,  in  1908,  Brablec  received  his  BS. 
from  Eastern  Michigan,  his  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  served  as  an 
American  Exchange  Fellow  at  Charles  Uni- 
versity, Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

A  teacher  and  principal  at  Brltton  High 
School  he  later  served  as  superintendent  of 
that  district  and  the  Clarkston  district  be- 
fore coming  to  Roseville  as  head  administra- 
tor In  1947. 

In  education,  he  feels  "we  are  doing  a  good 
Job  but  not  the  best.  We're  trying  to  educate 
aU  the  chUdren  which  wasn't  done  In  the  old 
days,"  be  said. 

In  the  future,  we  wlU  Increasmgly  eD^>lo7 
technology,  so  the  efforts  of  any  one  person 
are  extended.  We  wlU  find  this  university 
true  In  our  society."  he  said. 

He  doesn't  think  this  means  fewer  teachers. 

"We  will  find  that  the  teaching  force  Is 
greater,  but  deployed  in  different  ways,"  he 
said.  "Technology  would  extend  teaching 
effectiveness,  giving  more  opportunity  to 
reach  those  children  In  need  of  q>eclal 
assistance." 

Although  he  Is  a  life  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  he  feels  teach- 
ers shotild  leave  many  decisions  to  their 
representatives. 

"I  believe  we  see  the  best  education  where 
teachers  are  free  to  teach.  It's  troublesome 
to  see  the  conftislon  which  has  resulted  In 
recent  years  when  teachers  enter  Into  ad- 
ministration and  poUcy-maklng  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  concern  upon  their  spe- 
cialty Is  reduced.  I  think  most  teachers  would 
like  to  be  out  of  this  . 

"In  the  past  years  when  boards  and  ad- 
ministrations might  have  been  capricious 
and  not  given  to  due  process,  perhaps  this 
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was  good,  but  now  there  are  safeguards  and 
representatives  can  work." 

He  served  as  a  University  of  Michigan 
regent  from  1957  through  1966  and  believes, 
"there  is  no  question  that  over  the  past  10 
years  more  students  are  more  Involved  and 
this  will  continue,  but  no  one  can  be  heard 
while  he's  burning  the  library  down." 

"I'm  Inclined  to  think  that  whatever  the 
students  had  to  express  by  this  means  has 
been  done  and  any  further  lawless  and  vio- 
lent means  will  not  be  beneficial  to  their 
goals." 

He  believes  "the  thing  has  peaked  and 
young  people  will  employ  different  methods 
because  they  have  gone  about  as  far  as  a 
very  liberal  society  Is  going  to  aUow.' 

This  does  not  mean  he  Is  against  yotmg 
Ideas.  "Hie  kids  have  something  to  say.  There 
Is  so  much  In  society  Just  screainlng  for 
remedy  and  In  some  intuitive  way  the  young 
grasp  this  are  alarmed  at  it  and  have  reacted, 
in  some  cases  overreacted.  If  they  believe  in 
our  democracy  and  means  for  bringing  about 
change,  they  can  work  within  the  system." 
he  said. 

An  avid  sportsman  (even  his  wife  Is  skilled 
with  a  pUtol)  and  a  member  of  the  Small 
Arms  Commission  of  Michigan,  he  Is  also 
a  noted  naturalist. 

"You  can  save  almost  anything  you're  de- 
termined to  save,"  Brablec  said,  for  10  years 
he  has  been  encouraging  the  preservation  of 
40  wooded  acres  near  Bryden.  "We've  at- 
tracted quite  a  bit  of  wUd  life  into  the 
sanctuary."  which  is  part  of  a  woodland 
management  program. 

Brablec  believes  conservation  is  "one  place 
where  people  wiU  rally  rapidly,"  and  com- 
pares it  to  diminishing  the  effects  of  polio 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  He  has  much 
faith  In  pec^le  whom  he  said  will  realize 
the  necessity  for  action  and  "wiU  iwpond 
rapidly  as  a  nation." 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP  INVA- 
SION OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNBcnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  development  of 
events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  especially 
the  continuing  trend  toward  consolida- 
tion of  Soviet  control  in  Czechoslovakia 
provide  mournful  fare  for  those  who 
hope  for  better  things  for  the  people  of 
this  area.  This  August  20  marks  the 
anniversary  of  that  Invasion  which,  in  its 
blatant  disregard  of  every  tenet  of  In- 
ternational law  and  diplomatic  conven- 
tion, produced  a  Shockwave  of  revulsion 
around  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  past  2  years  in 
Czechoslovakia  can  be  found  mirrored 
in  the  life  of  Alexander  Dubcek,  the  Ill- 
fated  reformer  who  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  Uberalize  the  Czech  economy  and  so- 
ciety. In  the  immediate  wake  of  the  So- 
viet Invasion,  Dubcek  was  permitted  to 
remain  in  his  position  as  First  Secretary 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party; 
under  the  most  unsubtle  pressure  of  So- 
viet troops,  tanks,  planes,  and  secret  po- 
lice, he  was  forced  to  dismantle  the 
major  achievements  of  his  brief  rule: 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression of  poUtical  dissent  Then,  onoe 
the  Russians  had  secured  their  hold  on 
the  Czech  Government  through  the  aid  of 
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Czech  collaborators,  Dubcek,  with  many 
of  his  fellow  reformers,  was  shipped 
abroad  to  fill  a  diplomatic  post.  The 
reason  underlying  his  appointment  as 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  was  clear:  Dub- 
cek was  still  far  too  powerful  a  domestic 
political  force  to  attack  openly  at  that 
time;  his  appointment  to  Ankara  was 
therefore  a  convenient  method  for  the 
hardliners  to  move  him  away  from  the 
center  of  affairs  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  domestic  strife,  and  thus  make 
It  somewhat  easier  for  them  to  carry  out 
their  regressive  policies  at  home. 

Last  month,  having  finally  secured 
their  hold  on  Czechoslovakia,  and  with 
70,000  Soviet  troops  to  back  them  in  case 
of  trouble,  the  neo-Novotny  faction  re- 
called Dubcek  from  Turkey,  dismissed 
him  from  his  ambassadorial  post,  and 
proceeded  to  strip  him  of  his  member- 
ship in  the  Commimist  Party.  These 
steps  were  justified  by  the  allegation  that 
he  had  led  the  country  to  "the  brink  of 
chaos  and  destruction."  Today  Dubcek  is 
incarcerated  in  a  prison  disguised  as  a 
mental  hospital,  where  he  has  undergone 
harassment  and  interrogation  by  his 
pro-Moscow  captors.  There  exists  a  pos- 
sibility that  he  will  be  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  a  show  trial,  both  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Russians  and  as  a  warning  to 
the  Czech  nation  at  large. 

The  progressive  blackening  of  the  rep- 
utation of  this  Czechoslovak  patriot  and 
confirmed  Communist,  and  the  contin- 
ued degradation  of  his  official  position 
and  the  destruction  of  his  reforms,  are 
sjrmptomatlc  of  the  malady  which  afflicts 
Czechoslovakia  today.  They  provide  proof 
that  the  ultraconservatlve  wing  of  the 
Czech  Party  remains  ascendant,  that  its 
program  of  recasting  Czechoslovakia  in 
the  mold  prepared  for  It  by  Moscow  con- 
tinues apace.  What  has  happened  to 
Alexander  Dubcek,  then,  is  far  more 
than  just  a  personal  tragedy,  for  it  has 
happened,  and  is  happening  now,  to  lit- 
erally tens  of  thousands  of  less  well- 
known   Czechoslovaks.   Oldrich  Cemik, 
Dubcek's  Prime  Minister,  has  been  sus- 
pended  from   both   the   Central   Party 
Committee  and  from  the  party  itself. 
Seven  members  of  the  Czechoslovak  Su- 
preme  Court,   including   its    president, 
have  been  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that 
they  purportedly  hold  rightist,  opportu- 
nist,    anti-Socialist,     and     anti-Soviet 
views.  The  entire  presidiiun  and  secre- 
tariat   of    the    National    Trade    Union 
Council  were  also  removed  from  their 
positions.  A  purge  of  the  entire  Czecho- 
slovak Communist  Party  is  underway, 
and  200,000  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  been  expelled  from  it  along  with 
Dubcek. 

One  of  the  areas  of  Czechoslovak  so- 
ciety most  heavily  affected  by  this 
renaissance  of  Stalinism  Is  the  academic 
world.  According  to  the  Czech  Oovem- 
ment  Itself,  over  300  university  profes- 
sors and  lecturers  and  over  1,000  stu- 
dents have  defected  to  the  West.  An 
additional  300  professors  have  been  arbi- 
trarily removed  from  their  posts.  Stu- 
dents In  Czechoslovak  universities  are 
being  forced  to  undergo  rigorous  loyalty 
tests  before  being  allowed  to  continue 
their  studies.  Those  now  in  poww  are 
also  bringing  about  extensive  changes  in 
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curricula,  and  are  eliminating  almost  en- 
tirely any  study  in  those  disciplines  such 
as  political  science,  logic,  sociology  and 
philosophy  which  are  considered  threats 
to  the  new  pro-Soviet  dogma.  The  Husak 
government  taking  another  leaf  from  the 
Moscow  book,  has  also  undertaken  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  against  writers  and 
poets. 

P\u:ther  evidence  of  the  results  of  the 
internal  upheaval  produced  by  these  new 
policies  is  to  be  found  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak foreign  service.  Rather  than  re- 
turn home  to  face  the  kangaroo  courts 
in  Prague,  several  prominent  Czecho- 
slovak diplomats  have  defected  to  the 
West,  among  them  the  Czech  Ambassa- 
dor to  Denmark,  the  third  ranking  of- 
ficial of  the  Czech  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  scientific  affairs  ofiQcer 
of  their  Embassy  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Spesdter,  it  is  with  an  eye  on  these 
events  that  I  again  call  attention  to  the 
two    resolutions    which    I    introduced 
earlier  in  this  session  of  Congress,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  457  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  465.  I  feel  that  it 
is  particularly  important  at  this  point 
in  time  that  we  express  to  the  world  our 
own  sense  of  anger  and  outrage  at  the 
actions  and  policies  of  the  present  lead- 
ers of  Czechoslovakia.  To  this  end.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  457  attacks  the 
Soviet  invasion  for  what  it  was,  a  denial 
of  the  basic  sovereign  rights  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation:  it  asks  the  President  to 
instruct  our  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  to  ask  the  General  Assembly  of 
that  organization  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
action  and  to  direct  the  U.S.S.R.  to  re- 
move once  and  for  all  those  forces  which 
it  still  maintains  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
violation  of  international  law.  In  addi- 
tion, it  stipulates  that  the  Czechoslovak 
question  be  added  to  the  agenda  of  any 
future  negotiations  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Soviet  Union.  Further, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  may  expect 
more,  and  increased,  numbers  of  defec- 
tors as  the  Husak  regime  continues  to 
enforce  and  toughen  its  harsh  and  re- 
pressive laws,  I  feel  that  it  is  imperative 
that  steps  be  taken  to  aid  those  brave 
Czechoslovaks    who    are    fleeing    their 
homeland  rather  than  submit  to  the  Iron 
rule  of  Soviet  sycophants  and  Russian 
tanks.  Recognizing  this  problem.  House 
Concurrent    Resolution    465    asks    the 
President  to   direct  the   United  States 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  to 
ask  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees to  provide  funds  to  aid  the  more 
than  60,000  Czechoslovak  defectors  seek- 
ing to  remake  their  Uves  in  free  lands. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  THE 
OPEN  DATING  OP  PACKAGED 
POODS— XI 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   N«W   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  released  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture survey  of  European  open  food 
dating  l*ws.  which  demonstrates  that 


consimier  protection  in  the  United  States 
is  far  behind  more  stringent  require- 
ments in  many  European  countries. 

Open  dating  of  packaged  foods  is  a 
well-established  practice  in  eight  of  the 
nine  countries  surveyed,  and  in  at  least 
17  other  countries.  The  survey  foimd 
open  dating  has  met  with  a  strong  and 
positive  consumer  response,  especially  in 
those  countries  in  which  open  dating  is 
most  extensively  applied. 

The  food  industry  abroad  had  been  no 
less  reluctant  to  provide  consimiers  with 
information  on  the  quality  of  their  prod- 
ucts than  have  their  American  counter- 
parts. 

In  Germany  they  warned  that  the  con- 
sumer would  choose  the  freshest  dated 
item,  even  though  other  items  were  still 
good. 

In  Austria,  there  came  a  similar  warn- 
ing. 

In  Demnark,  the  food  industry  claimed 
that  open  dating  was  unnecessary  for 
brand  items,  as  both  producers  and  re- 
taUers  were  interested  in  supplying  good 
products  from  the  quality  point  of  view. 
But  the  E^iropean  food  industry  has 
generally  learned  to  live  with  the  prac- 
tice. Except  for  some  problems  during 
the  short  transitional  period,  none  of  the 
expected  difficulties  arose.  In  Germany, 
for  example,  the  trade  associations  now 
fully  accept  the  idea  of  open  dating.  In 
many  countries  the  food  industry  not 
only  found  it  popular  with  the  consumer, 
but  also  profitable  for  themselves  to  the 
point  where  many  companies  are  intro- 
ducing open  dating  on  products  not  re- 
quired by  law. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  survey 
of  nine  European  countries  foimd  that 
Denmark,  France,  and  West  Germany 
have  adopted  relatively  extensive  open 
dating  requirements;  and  five  others 
have  less  comprehensive  regulations. 
Only  Great  Britain  did  not  require  its 
food  industry  to  provide  the  consumer 
with  information  about  the  freshness  of 
Its  products,  although  here  also  many 
supermarkets  have  adopted  the  practice 
voluntarily,  because  they  f oxmd  it  to  their 
economic  advantage  to  do  so. 

Denmark,  which  initiated  consiuner 
dating  requirements  In  the  1950's  on  a 
limited  basis,  found  that  consumer  re- 
sponse was  so  positive  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  now  extended  the  policy  to  a 
significant  portion  of  all  food  sold.  A  gov- 
ernment unit,  the  Home  Economics 
Council,  hopes  to  extend  open  dating  to 
all  commodities  in  the  near  future. 

A  spokesman  for  the  West  German 
Ministry  of  Health  said  that  his  country 
foimd  open  dating  to  have  a  positive  ef- 
fect from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
sumer, "by  Improving  product  quality 
and  freshness."  A  representative  of  the 
French  Government  said  that  the  experi- 
ence of  his  country,  which  dates  many 
canned  goods  as  well  as  perishable  items, 
is  that  it  forced  many  retailers  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  their  inventory. 

The  food  dating  survey  was  done  by 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Agriculture  Service 
through  the  agriculture  attachfe  in  the 
various  countries  being  surveyed.  They 
were  asked  to  investigate:  First,  if  the 
cotmtry  had  open  dating  laws  and 
regulations;  second,  circimistances  sur- 
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rounding  their  enactment;  third,  their 
economic  impact;  fourth,  the  consumer 
reaction;  fifth,  the  government's  assess- 
ment; and  sixth,  the  food  industry's 
reaction. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
also  able  to  supply  me  with  data  on  food 
dating  requirements  in  other  countries. 

At  the  present  at  least  25  countries 
have  open  dating  requirements.  These 
include  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium.  Chile,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Germany  (West),  Greece,  Israel, 
Italy,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand.  Nor- 
way, Pakistan,  Portugal,  Poland,  Spain, 
Sweden.  Switzerland,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
and  Yugoslavia. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
is  currently  considering  open  dating 
requirements. 

The  experience  with  open  dating  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  clearly  demon- 
strates how  fallacious  is  the  argument 
that  the  American  food  industry  would 
lose  its  shirt  by  better  informing  tlie 
consimier. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  survey  and  excerpts  from 
a  World  Health  Organization  survey 
summarizing  many  of  the  countries 
which  have  open  dating  requirements: 
11.8.  Department  of  Aoricttlttjre, 
Foreign  AGRicm-TURAi.  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  7, 1970. 

Hon.  IXONARO  FARBSTEIN, 

House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Farbstkin:  FoUowlng  the  ar- 
rangements which  have  been  previously  dis- 
cussed (conversations  with  Mr.  Levin  of 
your  office,  my  letter  of  July  30, 1970  to  you) , 
I  am  enclosing  the  replies  received  from  our 
agricultural  attaches  to  the  Inquiries,  made 
at  your  request,  regarding  the  practices 
abroad  concerning  open-dating  of  packaged 
foods. 

To  permit  a  complete  over-view  of  this 
project  from  the  enclosures,  I  am  Including 
also  a  representative  copy  of  the  Inquiry 
that  was  sent  to  the  attach^  regarding  for- 
eign practice  on  open-dating.  This  Is  fol- 
lowed by  the  responses  received  from  Aus- 
tria, Belgliun,  France.  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  and  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  case  of  Austria,  the  current  re- 
sponse mentions  an  earlier  cable  on  a  re- 
lated subject;  that  cable  Is  also  enclosed. 
In  the  case  of  France,  the  aircomm  to 
which  reference  Is  made  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived; when  It  comes  It  will  be  forwarded 
separately  to  your  office. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  A.  Ioanes, 

Administrator. 

Copt  op  Inqttirt  Sent  to  Acricultttre  At- 
tacixte  participattna  ik  the  food  dating 

Sua  VET 

Representative  Farbsteln  of  Mew  York  has 
asked  us  to  secure  from  you  a  report  re- 
garding the  experience  in  Switzerland  with 
respect  to  opendatlng  of  food  products.  His 
concern  is  principally  with  packaged  food 
products  but  extends  to  nonpackaged  foods 
also;  please  respond  accordingly. 

The  Congressman's  Interest  rdated  to 
bill  he  Is  sponsoring  Is  In  opendatlng  for 
food  offered  at  retail  as  differentiated  from 
code-dating.  A  legislative  reference  service 
(Library  of  Congress)  Bvurvej  for  the  con- 
gressman has  listed  Switzerland  among 
these  that  have  legislation  applying  to  either 
(1)  pull-date  (2)  date  of  packing  (3) 
date  of  manufacture  (4)  any  slmUar  date  or 
variants  thereof.  This  may  even  Include  a 
labeling  of  crop  year  or  year  of  manufacture 
with  no  more  precise  labeling. 

What  we  are  asking  from  you  is  a  discus- 
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slon  of  (a)  what  regulations  exist  with  regard 
to  such  dating  (b)  what  backgroiuid  pre- 
ceded the  adoption  of  those  regulations  (c) 
what  exceptions  If  any  occur  under  the  reg- 
ulations (d)  What  their  acceptance  has  been 
by  both  consumer  and  trade  group  (e)  What 
effects  economic  or  otherwise  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  their  operation  and  (f)  What  as- 
sessment of  the  operation  of  such  regulation 
has  been  made  by  OoTernmeni  or  other 
official  agency?  Please  differentiate  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  among  the  various  commodi- 
ties as  they  might  be  covered  In  your  dlsciis- 
sion. 

The  detail  in  which  you  can  provide  the 
desired  discussion  will  obviously  be  limited 
by  the  deadline  for  this  request.  Please  plan 
that  your  report  on  this  subject  shall  be 
received  in  fas  not  later  than  August  4. 

The  legislative  reference  service  report  for 
Switzerland  follows : 

Under  the  Swiss  Federal  Constitution  the 
issuance  of  laws  on  trade  in  food  products 
and  consumer  articles  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Confederation;  the  execution  of 
such  laws  Is  however  a  cantonal  matter  (sec. 
69  BIS) . 

The  basic  federal  act  on  the  trade  In  food- 
stuffs and  consumer  goods  dates  back  to  as 
early  as  Dec.  8.  1906  (Verelnlgte  Sammlung 
der  Bundesgeaetze  und  Verordnungen  1848- 
1947.  V.  4  p.  649)  but  Its  original  text  was  sub- 
ject to  a  great  number  of  amendments  in  the 
course  of  Its  over-sixty-years  of  existence. 

There  Is  no  general  provision  In  this  act 
which  requires  the  dating  of  food  and  other 
consumer  products  for  the  period  during 
which  these  articles  may  remain  on  the 
shelves  of  stores.  Only  the  amendment  of  this 
act  of  Dec.  29.  1954  (Amtllche  Sammlung  der 
Biindesgesetze  und  Verordnungen  v.  1964  p. 
1354)  states  that  every  bottle  of  milk  must 
bear  an  inscription  or  label  Indicating  "the 
date  of  the  production  (gewlnnimg)  of  the 
milk." 

Similar  inqiUry  being  dispatched  to  Vienna. 

Reports  on  Food  Dating  Laws  Prepares  bt 

THE  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Which 

Were  Sent  to  AcRicutiTXTaK  ATTACKts 
Attstsia 

(Prepared  by  Oeorge  Jovanovlch,  senior 
legal  specialist) 

There  are  no  provisions  dealing  directly 
with  the  dating  of  food  and  other  perish- 
able products  for  the  period  during  which 
they  may  remain  on  the  shelves  of  stores. 
However,  certain  controls  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Law  Concerning  Food  and 
Drugs  ILebensmittelgesetz)  of  1896,'  rein- 
troduced in  1961  >  and  amended  in  1962,' 
I960,*  1965,»  and  in  1966.»  This  Law  regu- 
lates commerce  in  food,  dnigs,  cosmetics, 
spices,  tapestry,  as  well  as  china  ware,  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  the  like  (Sec.  1). 

This  Law  provides  for  controls  on  the 
marketability  of  the  product  and  the  deter- 
mination of  Its  fitness  for  human  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  for  establishing  agencies  to 
be  in  charge  and  outlining  the  scope  of  their 
authority  in  regulating,  controlling  and  con- 
ducting health  inspections  (Sec.  2). 

The  Law  contains  provisions  for  standards 
to  be  met.  violation  of  which  entails  punish- 
ments and  fines  (Sec.  9-18).  It  also  provides 
for  establishing  a  oommlsslon  to  collect  all 
regtUatlons  and  instructions  concerning 
food  and  drugs,  as  well  as  to  issue  the  Food 
and  Drug  Legal  CompUation  (dsterreichis- 
ches  Lel>ensmittelbuch — Codex  AUmentarius 
Austricus)    (Sec.  23). 

The  compUation  is  arranged  by  the  groups 
of  provisions  affecting  a  particular  food  or 
drug  product. 

The  inspection  agencies,  the  Commission 
and  the  courts  have  the  power  to  confiscate 
and  destroy  all  merchandise  declared  unfit 
for  human  consun^jtion.  This  system  has  no 
specific  provisions  for  dating  merchandise 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  for  sale. 
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FOOTNOTES 

'^  Reichsgesetzblatt.  No.  89/1897. 

>  Bundesgesetzblatt.  No.  239/1961.  (Herein- 
after cited  as  BOBl.) 

•BOBl.,  No.  160/1952. 
*BOBl.,  No.  246/1960. 
•BOBl.,  No.  176/1966. 
•BOBl.,  No.  236/1966. 

Belgium 

(Prepared  by  Dr.  VlrglUu  Stoloolu,  senior 

legal  specialist) 

The  only  regulation  on  the  dating  of  food- 
stuffs was  found  in  the  Ministerial  Resolu- 
tion of  September  1,  1949  (as  amended). 
Creating  Official  Control  over  the  Quality 
of  Butter.  UoniteuT  beige,  September  22, 
1949.  which  reads  as  fellows: 

Art.  9.  The  butter  from  a  dairy  farm  classi- 
fied in  the  first  category  (with  a  control 
stamp)  must,  among  other  things,  have  a 
mark  in  conformity  with  the  model  repro- 
duced below  on  its  package  or  container: 

The  National  Office  of  Milk  and  its  Deriva- 
tives shall  establish  and  directly  Inform  the 
interested  enterprises  about  the  models  and 
conditions  according  to  which  the  control 
stamp  shall  be  applied  to  the  package  or 
container. 

This  office  shall,  among  other  things,  re- 
quire the  reproduction  of  the  control  stamp 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  Indication  of  the 
date  of  production  or  the  number  of  the 
order  to  determine  the  date. 

Francs 

(Prepared  by  Dr.  Domas  Krtvickas,  senior 

legal  q>eclaUst) 

According  to  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of 
Decree  No.  6^180  of  March  25,  1966,  the 
labeling  of  dietetic  products  must  contain 
mention  of  "the  date  of  production  or  else 
the  date  limit  for  consumption  and.  If 
necessary,  the  precautions  to  be  observed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  product  as  es- 
tablished by  Intermlnlsterial  order."* 

Flavored  milk  {lait  aromatisi).  ICllk  con- 
tainers should  bear  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

An  indication  of  the  time  ot  pasteurization 
Mirt  the  period  tar  use  under  conditions  es- 
tablished by  a  joint  order  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Health  and  Population  (Art.  6  quater  of  the 
Decree  of  March  25.  1924,  as  amended  by 
Decree  No.  65-952  of  July  17,  1966). « 

Coffee  called  "superior."  According  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  4  of  Decree  No.  66-763 
of  September  3,  1965,  the  date  of  roasting 
must  be  marked  on  the  label  or  wr^plng. 
However,  this  date  may  be  replaced  by  the 
date  limit  for  sale  to  consumers.* 

Pou)dered  and  dry  milk.  The  Decree  ot  Au- 
gust 24.  1961.  prescribes  that  the  date  (year 
and  month)  and  the  place  of  production  be 
indicated  on  the  wrapping.* 

"Gruyire  de  Comt6"  or  "Comte'  cheese. 
The  month  of  production  must  be  mentioned 
on  the  label.* 

Canned  Foods.  The  date  of  production 
must  be  Indicated  on  canned  food.* 

FOOTNOnS 

>  Journal  offlciel.  March  30,  1966.  p.  2683. 
'Ibid..  July  19,   1955.  p.  7193. 

•/Wd.,  September  9,  1966.  p.  8049. 
*Ibid..  August  30,  1961.  p.  8126. 

*  R.  A.  Dehove.  La  riglementation  des  prod- 
uits  alimentaires  et  non  aUmentaires.  Ri- 
jnession  des  fraudes  et  oontrOU  de  la  qual- 
iti.  6th  ed. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  606. 

Fedixal  Rspitblic  of  Oebmamt 
(Prepared  by  Dr.  William  S61yom-Fekete. 

senior  legal  specialist) 
Labels   on    prepackaged    or   canned   food 
products  have  been  regulated  by  the  Oov- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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emment  of  Germany  since  1916.'  Such  reg- 
ulations have  often  been  the  subject  of 
changes  and  amendments  during  the  past 
decades.  ,  _       . ,, 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  most  recenUy  amended  the  pro- 
visions for  the  contents  of  such  labels  In 
1966  through  a  decree.* 

This  Decree  Included  amendments  on  tne 
description  of  groups  of  different  food  prod- 
ucts which  are  subject  to  similar  rules  of 
labeling  requirements  and  also  provided 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  Indication  of 
the  date  of  production  or  the  period  of 
shelf  life  of  perishable  food  products. 

The  provision  of  the  Decree  pertinent  to 
the  date  of  production  reads  as  follows: 

Section  2.  (1)   On  packages  or  containers 
(the   following]    shall   be   Indicated   on   an 
easily  visible  place  In  the  German  language 
In  clear  and  easily  legible  writing: 
1-3.  [irrelevant! 

4.  In  case  of  food  products  described  In 
Section  1(1).  Nos.  l-3,«  the  Ume  of  produc- 
tion of  the  food  product  given  uncoded  by 
day,  month  and  year,  or.  if  the  food  product  Is 
not  packaged  Immediately  after  production 
for  the  purpose  of  delivery  to  the  consumer, 
the  time  of  packaging  or  filling;  these  data 
may  be  omitted  If  the  time  until  which  the 
food  product  may  be  stored  Is  given  uncoded 
by  the  day,  month  and  year;  In  case  of  the 
products  described  In  Section  3(2).  Nos.  a 
and  3,«  the  Indication  of  the  day.  and  In 
case  of  the  products  described  In  Section  3 
(2),  No.  4.5  the  indication  of  the  day  and 
month  may  be  omitted. 

FOOTNOTES 

« HolthOfer  -  Juckenack  -  Nuse.  Deutsches 
LebeTismittelrecht.  Berlin,   1961.  p.  6  v. 

•Decree  of  September  9,  1966,  to  Amend 
the  Pood  Labeling  Decree.  Bundesgesetz- 
blatt  t.  p.  590. 

•Meat,  flsh  and  other  seafood  products. 

<Deep  frozen  products  and  hard  smoked 
sausages,  banos  and  raw  meat  products. 

» Other  food  products  which  are  not  per- 
ishable for  at  least  one  year. 
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mark,  according  to  which  "meat  products 
may  be  suppUed  with  Information  on  keep- 
ing qualities  or  the  last  day  they  may  be 
sold."  This  Information  Is  not  mandatory. 
In  some  of  these  countries  products  such  as 
butter,  milk,  flsh,  etc.,  must  bear  the  date 
of  packaging  on  the  container. 


August  20,  1970 


Italy 

(Prepared  by  Kemal  Vokopola,  senior  legal 
specialist) 

Italian  legislation  on  foods  and  consumer 
goods  does  not  provide  any  general  rule  in 
regard  to  the  period  during  which  such  foods 
and  consumer  goods  may  or  should  remain 
on  sale. 

However,  Article  8  of  Law  441  of  February 
26.  1963.  amending  the  Unified  Text  of  Laws 
on  Hygiene  and  Health  of  1934.  states  that 
regulations  will  eventually  establish  what 
food  products  and  manufactured  beverages 
should  bear  the  date  of  their  production.' 

A  law  was  enacted  In  1951  with  regard  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  production 
and  sale  of  baby  food  as  well  as  dietetic 
food.  This  law  requires  that  such  products 
must  show  the  date  of  production  and  the 
quality  expiration  date.' 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Codice  della  Uffislazione  sulle  sostame 
alimentart.  Roma.  1964.  p.  496. 

*  U  Frodi  aUmentari.  Mllano,  QluSrd.  1963. 
p.  422. 


Scandinavia 

(Prepared  by  Veljo  OlUkalnen,  legal 
specialist) 

A  thorough  search  of  Danish.  Finnish. 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  literature  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  holdings  did  not  dis- 
close any  laws  providing  for  the  dating  of 
food  packages  or  other  consumer  products 
for  the  period  during  which  they  may  remain 
on  the  shelves  of  stores. 

There  Is  a  provision  dealing  with  dating 
packages  of  products  sold  retail  *  In  Den- 


Spain— Consumer     Protection     Reqijiring 

DATS  Limitations  Undbb  Food  Law 
(Prepared  by  Helen  L.  Clagett,  Chief.  His- 
panic Law  Division.  Law  Ubrary— Library 
of  Congress) 

Decree  2.484  of  September  21.  1967  adopted 
Spain's  new  "Food  Code."  covering  in  Its  38 
chapters  many  detailed  aspects  on  the  hand- 
ling of  food  and  beverages  and  related  activi- 
ties. The  first  part  of  the  Cddigo  Alimentario 
Is  concerned  generally  with  applicable  meas- 
ures on  processing,  marketing,  sanitary  and 
health  treatment,  storage,  transportation, 
additives  and  Impurities,  and  other  matters. 
The  following  chapters  are  devoted  to  specific 
categories  of  food,  such  as  dairy  products, 
meat,  seafood,  preserved  or  canned  products, 
and  to  categories  of  beverages — alcoholic  and 
non-alcohoUc.  coffee,  tea,  etc. 

On  the  particular  point  of  interest  to  this 
report,  that  Is,  the  setting  of  dates  beyond 
which  a  product  should  not  be  sold  to  or  used 
by  the  consumer,  the  Code  contains  several 
Instances  of  direct  and  Indirect  limitations 
of  time. 

Part  n  of  the  Code  deals  with  general 
requirements  and  rules  governing  materials, 
their  treatment,  and  persons  In  contact  with 
the  preparation,  processing,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  food.  Section  2.04.18  of  this 
portion  concerns  dating  controls  In  this 
manner: 

The  corresponding  Regulations  shall  Indi- 
cate, in  addition  to  those  specified  in  this 
Code  (referring  to  data  on  labels),  the  man- 
ner and  form  in  which  they  are  to  be  con- 
signed, expressed  either  in  authorized  figures 
or  in  code,  showing  the  lot  number,  date  of 
manufacture  or  date  of  canning,  in  the  case 
of  those  foods  requiring  It;  and  for  those 
whose  contents  may  be  altered  or  contami- 
nated after  opening,  the  additional  warning 
must  be  included:  "For  Inmiedlate  consump- 
tion once  opened." 

In  the  chapter  of  the  Code  dealing  with 
aspects  of  food  storage  and  transportation, 
the  general  rules  for  storing,  under  Section 
2.06.02.  include  a  condition  under  Paragraph 
(c)  which  reads:  "The  rotation  of  stock  and 
periodic  removal  based  on  duration  of  stor- 
age and  conditions  required  by  each  product 
for  Its  preservation." 

In  the  specific  chapter  dealing  with  eggs, 
milk  and  other  dairy  products.  Section  3.14.15 
deals  with  the  imprinted  data  that  must  ap- 
pear on  the  eggs,  or  on  their  containers, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Preserved  eggs  [corwertHidos — defined  as 
being  under  a  certain  degree  of  refrigeration 
for  more  than  10  days,  but  less  than  6 
months]  and  refrigerated  eggs  [defined  as 
refrigerated  at  specified  temperature  between 
15  and  30  days]  must  be  marked  on  each 
shell,  in  visible  and  indelible  characters:  a) 
the  type  of  egg.  as  defined  under  Section 
3.14.42;  b)  the  date  It  was  placed  under  re- 
frigeration, or  the  means  of  preservation  em- 
ployed. . .  . 

Milk  and  milk  by-products  are  governed 
by  Section  3.1506  of  the  Code.  In  setting 
forth  hygienic  requirements,  different  treat- 
ment is  indicated  for  fresh  milk  when  de- 
livered directly  to  consumer,  and  when  served 
elsewhere. 

Paragraph  (g) — Milk  containers  must  bear 
on  the  main  body  of  the  container,  or  on  its 
^Trying  strap,  or  on  the  opening,  a  stamp 
in  clear  and  indelible  letters  stating  the  lim- 
itation date  for  its  sale;  [Refers  to  milk  de- 
livered to  homes] . 
Paragraph  (h) — The  sale  of  sanitized  milk 


for  consumption  at  group  centers  or  Institu- 
tions may  be  made  in  containers  of  larger 
size  [than  %  gallon]  . .  .  with  a  stamp  there- 
on indicating  the  date  for  limitation  on  its 

Other  sections  of  this  Code  requiring  a 
date  stamp  on  containers  or  labels,  or  indi- 
cating notice  of  similar  nature,  relate  to  con- 
tainers used  for  meat  or  vegetable  preserves, 
or  for  prepared  and  seasoned  foods  in  con- 
tainers. Section  3.26.07  refers  to  indication 
of  the  dates  when  processed  or  canned,  while 
Section  3.26.08  indicates  requirement  of  vigi- 
lance as  to  the  dates  of  entry  or  departure 
from  storage  places  of  this  conserved  food 
"pursuant  to  the  time  expiration  of  same, 
according  to  the  local  cllmatical  conditions." 
Similar  dating  treatment  is  prescribed  for 
breakfast  foods  requiring  cooking,  cereals 
made  from  dried  grain,  flotir,  powdered  milk, 
etc.,  on  which  the  label,  according  to  Sec- 
tion 3.26.24,  must  express  "the  expiration 
date,  when  Its  preservation  so  requires  it." 


•  Decree  on  the  Sale  of  Certain  Meat  Prod- 
ucts Sold  at  RetaU  of  April  24.  1968.  Art.  6. 


In  Lovtidende  for  Kongeriget  Danmark  1968 
Afdelning  A.  Kobenhavn  1968.  p.  234-246. 


Switzerland 

(Prepared  by  Dr.  Ivan  Slpkov,  assistant 

chief) 

Under  the  Swiss  Federal  Constitution,  the 
Issuance  of  laws  on  trade  In  food  products 
and  consmer  articles  Is  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Confederation;  the  execution  of 
such  laws  Is,  however,  a  cantonal  matter 
(Sec.  69  bis). 

The  basic  Federal  Act  on  the  Trade  in 
Foodstuffs  and  Consumer  Goods  dates  back 
to  as  early  as  December  8,  1905,'  but  its  orig- 
inal text  was  subject  to  a  great  number  of 
amendments  In  the  course  of  its  over-sixty- 
years  of  existence. 

There  is  no  general  provision  In  this  Act 
which  requires  the  dating  of  food  and  other 
consumer  products  for  the  period  during 
which  these  articles  may  remain  on  the 
shelves  of  stores.  Only  the  amendment  of 
this  Act  of  December  29,  1954,=  states  that 
every  bottle  of  milk  must  bear  an  inscription 
or  label  indicating  "the  date  of  the  produc- 
tion {Gewinnung)  of  the  milk." 

rOOTNOTES  '^ 

1  Bereinigte  Sammlung  der  Bundesgesetze 
und   Verordnungen,  1848-1947.  v.  4,  p.  459. 

'Amtliche  Sammlung  der  Bundesgesetze 
und  Verordnungen,  v.  1954,  p.  1354. 

Texts  of  Communiqttss  from  the 

AcaiCtTLTDRE   ATTACHES 

Fallowing  Information  keyed  to  questions 
raised  in  para  3  ref  fasto: 

A.  The  only  Austrian  regulation  which 
sets  forth  labeling  requirements  re  dating 
of  food  products  is  food  labeling  ordinance 
of  1963,  details  reported  In  A-41,  dated  Jan. 
16,  1969.  On  the  basis  of  this  ordinance,  a 
limited  number  qf  packed  food  products,  be- 
sides other  labeling  requirements,  must 
carry  In  uncoded  form  Information  as  to  date 
of  packing,  or  show  date  up  to  which  the 
food  will  keep  under  proper  storage  condi- 
tions. For  a  number  of  other  food  products, 
the  date  of  packing  in  coded  form  is  manda- 
tory. There  are  no  such  requirements  for 
unpacked  foods.  The  food  labeling  ordinance 
became  effective  Jan.  1,  1970;  foods  packed 
prior  to  the  date  in  a  way  that  does  not  con- 
form to  provisions  of  the  ordinance  may  be 
sold  for  one  additional  year. 

The  following  packed  food  products  must 
either  show  in  uncoded  form  the  date  of 
packing,  or  the  date  up  to  which  they  will 
keep  under  proper  storage  conditions.  (For 
foods  marked  with  #'8,  this  date  must  indi- 
cate month  and  year  of  pecking,  or  month 
and  year  up  to  which  product  should  be  con- 
sumed; for  other  food  Items,  the  indication 
of  the  year  only  is  required) : 

Preserves  from  meat  and  other  food  pre- 
serves with  meat  added;  partially  preserved 
food  products  from  meat  or  with  meat  added 
(#) ;  preserves  from  fish  and  crustaceans,  or 
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other  food  preserves  with  fi^  or  crustaceans 
added;  partially  preserved  food  products 
from  flsh  and  crustaceans  added  (#):  dia- 
betic foods,  including  Infant  foods  (#). 

B.  Prior  to  adoption  of  regulations  which 
estabUshed  open-dating  labeling  require- 
ments for  a  limited  number  of  packed  food 
producu,  such  dating  was  not  practiced  in 
Austria.  However,  code-rating  of  food  pre- 
serves has  always  been  customary  among 
local  canners. 

C.  Packed  foods  are  exempt  from  labeling 
requiremente  provided  that  the  total  weight 
does  not  exceed  the  50  gram  mark. 

D.  Consxmier  representatives  consider 
existing  labeling  regulations  as  first  step 
toward  their  goal.  I.e.  the  open-dating  of  all 
major  food  products.  At  preeent,  consumer 
organizations  are  striving  for  Incltislon  of 
dairy  products  and  margarine  In  existing 
labeling  requirements. 

Representatives  of  the  food  Industry  be- 
lieve that  consumers  would  reject  open- 
dated  products  If  food  carried  label  Indi- 
cating that  it  was  either  produced  one  or 
two  vears  eariler  but  Is  still  of  good  quality, 
or  has  to  be  used  within  a  few  months. 

E.  Reports  from  importers  and  wholesalers 
indicate  that  a  number  of  foreign  suppliers 
are  not  in  position  or  are  reltzctant  to  label 
their  products  In  accordance  with  Austrian 
regulations.  Austria  is  considered  to  be  too 
small  a  market  to  Justify  special  labeling  of 
food  products.  Since  the  responsibility  to 
meet  domestic  labeling  requirements  rests 
with  importer,  a  large  number  of  them  put 
aside  bids  for  foods  which  are  •  •  •  with 
labeling  specifications.  Past  experience  shows 
that  small  foreign  suppliers  are  more  willing 
to  comply  with  labeling  regvUatlons  than 
larger  firms.  As  residt,  some  Austrian  food 
importers  now  seem  to  do  more  business 
with  small  food  exporters  and  packers  than 
before.  Price  increases  in  connection  with 
labeling  of  packed  food  have  not  been  ob- 
served thus  far  by  Austrian  food  trade. 

F.  The  authorities  are  not  yet  in  position 
to  make  an  official  assessment  of  the  imple- 
mentation and  effectiveness  of  the  ordinance, 
especially  since  it  provides  for  transition  pe- 
riod ending  Dec.  31,  1970.  Austrian  author- 
ities Informed  us  inofflclally  that  so  far  no 
major  problems  have  occurred  in  connection 
with  execution  of  the  ordinance  and  that 
lt«  operation  is  presently  Judged  satisfactory. 
The  Inclusion  of  other  packed  foods  In  the 
food  labeling  ordinance  Is  a  possibility. 

Jancart  16,  1969. 
Fr«n:  AmEmbassy  Vienna. 
Subject:  New  Food  Labeling  Ordinance. 
Ref.:   OBR,  No.  64-57,  JtUy  1964. 

Under  authority  of  the  "Federal  Law 
Against  Unfair  Competition  of  1923",  the 
Ministries  of  Trade  and  Agriculture  recently 
issued  an  ordinance  which  establishes  label- 
ing requirements  for  a  number  of  packed 
food  products.  The  ordinance  will  become  ef- 
fective on  January  1.  1970.  Foods  packed 
prior  to  that  date  in  a  way  that  does  not 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  decree 
may  be  sold  In  Austria  for  one  additional 
year. 

The  packer  or.  In  the  case  of  a  custom 
order,  the  Individual  or  company  placing  the 
order  Is  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
this  ordinance.  For  foreign-made  goods,  the 
responsibility  rests  with  the  Importer. 

The  15  separate  labeling  requirements  pro- 
vided for  by  the  ordinance  call  for  (as  in- 
formally translated  from  the  text) : 

1.  The  labeling  in  wording  of  common 
usage  which,  together  with  other  specifica- 
tions, defines  the  nature  of  the  food  product; 

a.  (a)  The  name  (or  abbreviation  thereof) 
and  address  of  the  producing,  packing,  or 
merchandising  firm;  in  the  case  of  foreign 
products,  also  the  country  of  origin;  or,  (b) 
the  label  "Produced  In  .  .  ."  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  place  and  country  of  pro- 
duotlon; 

8.  The  net  weight  according  to  the  meMc 
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system,  l.e.  the  average  weight  of  the  food 
product  being  packed;  deviations  due  to 
packing  technique  and  technology  will  be 
tolerated; 

4.  The  net  volume  according  to  the  metric 
system,  i.e.  the  average  voluime  of  the  food 
product  being  packed;  deviations  due  to 
packing  technlqiie  and  technology  will  be 
tolerated; 

5.  The  raw  product  filling  weight  (ex- 
pressed In  metric  units)  of  the  ingredients 
determining  the  product  value  at  the  time 
of  packing,  i.e.  the  quantity  of  fruit,  fish,  or 
meat  (In  the  case  of  poultry,  including  bone 
weight)  used  In  filling;  deviations  due  to 
packing  technique  and  technology  will  be 
tolerated; 

6.  Information  as  to  the  methods  applied 
in  the  production  of  the  packed  food  prod- 
uct. This  Includes  such  methods  as  pasteuri- 
zation, sterilization,  deep-freezing  and 
dehydrating; 

7.  Information  as  to  limited  shelf  life, 
stating  "limited  shelf  life"  or  "for  early 
consumption"; 

8.  Conditions  under  which  a  product  Is  to 
be  stored,  in  Germ.an  language; 

9.  Date  of  packing,  or  date  up  to  which  the 
food  product  will  keep  under  proper  storage 
conditions,  In  uncoded  form: 

(a)  Indicating  month  and  year;  or  (in 
other  cases) : 

(b)  indicating  the  year;  or  (in  other  speci- 
fied cases) : 

10.  Date  of  packing  In  coded  form; 

11.  A  llstmg  of  vitamins  added,  by  kind 
and  quantity; 

12.  Information  as  to  the  average  number 
of  dishes  (portions)  which  may  be  prepared 
from  the  packed  food,  or  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  the  preparation  of  a  specific 
amount  of  food; 

13.  Information  as  to  the  average  number 
of  eggs  or  egg  yolks  contained  In  the 
product; 

14.  Information  as  to  the  number  of 
pieces;  deviations  due  to  packing  technique 
will  be  tolerated; 

15.  Information  as  to  the  cocoa  content  in 
weight  percentages. 

The  ordinance  also  stipulates  a  few  ex- 
emptions from  tbe  above  labeling  require- 
ments. These  are  of  minor  Importance,  how- 
ever. FinaUy,  the  labeUng  text  must  be 
clearly  legible  and  In  wipe-proof  letters.  If 
it  is  not  possible  or  not  feasible  to  place  the 
information  on  the  container  or  the  pack- 
age, it  is  permissible  to  place  the  required 
labeling  near  the  packed  foods  on  display. 
The  labeling  text  must  be  In  Latin  letters 
and  in  Arabic  numbers. 

The  following  packed  food  Items  will  be- 
come subject  to  these  labeling  requirements: 
(Numbers  following  the  commodity  descrip- 
tion denote  specific  labeling  requirements  as 
listed  above  applicable  for  Individual  com- 
modity groups.) 

Preserves  from  meat  and  other  food  ive- 
serves  with  meat  added;  (1),  (2).  (3),  (6), 
(6).  (8),  (9b).  and  (11). 

Deep-frozen  foods  made  from  meat  or 
other  deep-frozen  foods  with  meat  added — 
excluding  poultry  (whole  birds,  plucked,  with 
Intestmes  removed):  (1),  (2),  (3),  (6),  (8). 
(10),  and  (11). 

Partially  preserved  food  products  from 
meat  or  with  meat  added;  (1),  (2).  (3),  (7), 
(8).  (9a).  and  (11). 

Preserves  from  fish  and  crustaceans  or 
other  food  preserves  with  fish  or  crustaceans 
added;  (1),  (2),  (3).  (6),  (6),  (8),  (9b),  and 

(11). 

Deep-frozen  foods  from  fish  and  crusta- 
ceans or  other  deep-frozen  foods  with  fish 
and  crustaceans  added;  (1),  (2).  (3),  (6). 
(8),  (10),  and  (11). 

Partially  preserved  food  products  from  flsh 
and  crustaceans  or  with  flsh  and  crustaceans 
added;  (1),  (2),  (3).  (7),  (8),  (9a) ,  and  (11). 

Vegetable  preserves — excluding  dry  pulses; 
(1).  (2).  (8).  (6).  (6).  (8),  (10),  and  (U). 
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Deep-frocen  vegetables;  (1),  (2),  (8).  (6), 
(8),  (10). and  (11). 

Partially  preserved  vegetables:  (1).  (3), 
(3).  (7).  (8),  (10).  and  (11). 

Vegetable  Juices;    (1).   (3).   (4).   (8).  and 

(11). 

Fruit  preserves — excluding  cltnis  fruits, 
grapes  and  preserves  of  fruit  falling  within 
ctistoms  tariff  number  08.05;  (1),  (2)  ,(3), 
(5),  (6).  (8),  (10).  and  (11). 

Deep-froeen  fruit  products;  (1).  (2),  (8), 
(6).  (8),  (10),  and  (11). 

Marmalade  (Jam),  fruit  JeUy;  (1).  (3). 
(3).  and  (11). 

Fruit  Juices  and  fruit  syrup:  (1).  (2).  (4). 
(6),  and  (11). 

PartiaUy  preserved  fruit;  (1).  (3),  (3),  (7). 
(8),  (10),  and  (11). 

Diabetic  foods,  including  Infant  foods; 
(1),  (2).  (6).  (7).  (8),  (»a),  (11).  and,  op- 
tionally, (3)  or  (4). 

Meat  extracts  and  extracts  from  other 
protein-oontalnlng  products,  products  there- 
from, substitutes  fw  these  extracts  and 
products;  (1),  (2),  (11).  and,  optionally, 
(3).  (4),  or  (12). 

Whole  ^g  and  egg  yoke;  (1),  (3),  (3). 
(6),  (8). and  (13). 

Baking  powder  and  pudding  powder;  (1), 
(2).  (8).  and  (12). 

Candles;  (1),  (3).  (11).  and,  optlonaUy. 
(3)  or  (14). 

Chocolate  In  bars,  blocks,  etc.;  (1),  (3). 
(3).  (11), and  (16). 

Chocolate  products;  (1).  (3),  (11),  (16), 
and,  optlonaUy,  (3)  or  (14). 

Chocolate  products  In  fancy  eha^fee;  (1), 
(2).  and  (3). 

Bakery  products  with  extended  shelf  life; 
(1),   (2),  (8).  (11),  and,  optlonaUy,   (3)   or 

(1*). 

Coffee,  coffee  extracts  and  their  substlutes. 
tea,  mate  and  their  extracts;  (1),  (3),  (8), 
and,  opUonaUy,  (3)  or  (13). 

Pastries;    (1),  (2).  (3),  and  (18). 

Pre-sUced  bread,  biscuit,  bread  crumtM; 
(1),  (2),  and,  optlonaUy,  (3)   or  (14). 

RoUed  oats,  oatmeal,  oat  grtU,  and  oat 
flour  ;(1).  (2),  (8).  and,  optionally.  (8)  and 
(12). 

Rice;  (1),  (2)  .and  (8). 

Edible  oUs  and  fats;  (1),  (3),  (8),  (10), 
(11),  and,  OptlonaUy,  (3)  or  (4). 

Comment:  So  far  as  we  know,  moot  UJB. 
food  products  packed  for  export  to  Austria 
already  specify  all  or  most  of  the  Informa- 
tion called  for  under  this  new  ordlnane*. 
A  few  of  the  requirements  may  cause  diffi- 
culties, however.  The  obligation  to  shoiv 
weight  in  the  metric  system,  storage  condi- 
tions In  German,  and  the  date  of  packing  or 
latest  safe  constmip>tlon  in  uncoded  languag* 
could  prove  troublesome  and  expensive  for 
some  pitckers. 

Brttsskls 

1.  Belgium  has  no  repeat  no  general  i>e- 
qulrement  of  op>endating  of  food  products. 
Only  requirement  this  area  Is  that  mentioned 
by  legislative  reference  service  which  appUes 
to  butter  produced  on  farms  classified  first 
category.  Date  becomes  In  effect  part  of  the 
control  stamps.  All  other  butter  Is  not  repeat 
not  required  to  show  date  of  production  on 
package. 

2.  Food  inspection  division  of  public 
health  ministry  not  repeat  not  in  favor  open- 
dating  of  food  products.  States  that  most 
carmed  products  such  as  peas  keep  Inde- 
finitely and  opendatlng  would  tend  to  In- 
fluence consumers  to  buy  newest  product 
first  thus  making  a  problem  of  moving  older 
products.  This  might  result  In  waste.  Said 
that  dating  of  semi-preserved  products  con- 
sidered but  that  difficult  to  know  exact  con- 
dition of  product  when  it  preserved  and  If 
this  done  they  would  have  to  prescribe  pre- 
serving methods  to  be  followed. 

3.  Understand  that  EC  commliwlon  con- 
sidering the  posBlblllty  of  regulation  re- 
quiring opendatlng  but  there  is  considerable 
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difference  of  opinion  among  EC  countries 
and  whole  Idea  generally  opposed  sUongly 
by  lood  processing  Industry. 

COPKNHACXN 

The  discussion  below  of  current  regula- 
tions applScable  to  opendatlng  of  food  prod- 
ucts m  Denmark  Is  limited  by  the  short  time 
ftvallible  for  pulling  information  together 
and  the  Danish  vacation  season. 

The  Law  on  Foodstuffs  (No.  174  of  April 
28  1950  and  amendments )  contains  no  over- 
all requirement  for  open  or  code-dating  of 
food  products.  Regulations  on  opendatlng  or 
code-dating  are  not  contained  In  any  one 
single  law  or  uniform  decree  but  have  been 
introduced  for  Individual  commodities  as 
the  need  or  demand  developed.  The  regula- 
tions are  In  nearly  every  Instance  laid  down 
In  decrees  Issued  under  basic  legislation  by 
the  perUnent  Ministry  involved  In  control  of 
the  specific  commodities  (Agriculture,  In- 
terior Fisheries).  More  coordination  among 
the  authorities  Involved  In  food  legislation 
is  expected  in  the  future.  The  following  list- 
ing of  products  to  which  regulations  apply 
on  opendatlng  Is  believed  to  be  cMnplete 
and  shows  the  most  recent  applicable  regu- 
lation. Ccde-datlng  has  been  included  In  the 
listing  as  in  certain  Instances  It  may  be  sup- 
plemented or  substituted  by  opendatlng.  A 
copy  of  each  regulation  can  be  forwarded  to 
Washington  If  desired. 

In  addition  to  what  Is  required  by  regula- 
tions, a  number  of  chalnstores  and  super- 
markets have  voluntarUy  introduced  open- 
dating  which  goes  beyond  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  the  legislation.  This  practice  Is 
spreading. 

Milk  Miniatry  of  Interior  Decree  No.  377 
of  September  13.  1967— Article  13.  clause  1. 
item  3.  Day  of  the  week  of  heat  treatment 
must  be  shown  on  the  packaging.  Exception 
for  buttermilk  and  special  milk  products 
(yoghurt,  etc.)  where  day  of  packaging  (bot- 
tang)  or  final  processing  must  be  shown. 
On  a  iKduntary  basis,  all  milk  sold  in  the 
Copenhagen  area  Is  marked  with  two  dates, 
the  day  of  heat  tre3.tment  as  well  as  last 
sales  date  (puU-date),  which  normally  Is  3 
days  after  heat  treatment  day. 

MinUtry  of  Interior  Decree  So.  441  of 
December  5.  1967  (on  Aromatize-"  Milk  Prod- 
ucts)— mff^tng  of  cocoa  milk  and  fruit  yog- 
hurt must  be  according  to  Article  13  of  above 
Decree.  For  sterilized  milk  product*,  the 
aterilization  date  shown  must  Include  day, 
month  and  year.  If  last  sales  date  also  given, 
the  date  of  heat  treatment  must  be  clearly 
shown. 

Butter:  Ministrjf  of  Agriculture  Decree  No. 
Z95  of  June  23.  1967,  Article  6.  clause  1.  Item 
e.  and  Article  13,  cUuse  2,  Item  5— revised  by 
Miniatry  of  Apiculture  Decree  No.  93  of 
March  25,  1968.  Date  of  manufacture  must  be 
given  on  each  Individual  retail  package — 
^pllee  both  to  domestic  as  well  as  export 
sales.  Rep€u:kaged  butter  must  show  date 
of  packaging  on  each  retail  wrapping.  Effec- 
tive date  April  1,  1968. 

Cheese:  Ministry  of  Agriculture  Decree  No. 
540  of  December  3,  1969,  Article  17,  clause 
Id.  and  Article  18.  le.  Applies  only  to  sliced 
cbeeee,  dried  cheese  products  (powdered, 
grated,  granulated)  and  processed  cheese. 
Date  or  c«Uendar  week  of  packaging  tor  sale 
to  wholesale  trade  (sliced  and  dried  cheese) 
or  date  of  manufacture  (processed  cheese) 
must  t)e  shown  on  Individual  packages — 
however,  may  be  In  code. 

Date-marking  Is  not  applied  to  other  dairy 
products,  such  as  ice  cream,  canned  milk 
products,  etc. 

Bgga:  Minittry  of  Agriculture  Decree  No. 
295  of  June  23, 1967,  Article  7  clause  1  (mark- 
ing of  eggs)  and  Article  0,  clause  3  (marking 
of  retaU  containers)— revised  by  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  Decree  No.  430  of  December  20, 
1968.  Eacb  egg  of  prime  quality  must  be 
■tamped  with  cotfe  defining  week  or  grading 
(weekly  codes  are  announced  In  daUy  press) . 
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Consumer  retail  containers  (cartons,  etc.) 
of  prime  eggs  for  sale  on  home  market  must 
be  marked  with  weekly  code  number  as  weU 
as  beginning  and  ending  dates  of  week  In 
question.  Effective  date  of  latter  regulation 
February  1,  1969. 

Egg  Products:  Ministry  of  Agriculture  De- 
cree No.  341  of  August  1,  1967,  Article  6g. 
Applies  to  eggs  without  shell  (fluid,  frozen 
and  dried).  Packaging  must  be  marked  with 
production  serial  number  so  date  of  manu- 
facture can  be  Identified. 

Meat:  Law  No.  189  of  June  4,  1964.  Article 
7  clause  2.  re  Deep-Frozen  Foods— date 
of  packaging  must  be  shown  on  ready-pack- 
aged, sliced  meat  products  In  retaU  packages 
(applies  to  "chilled"  products). 

Ministry  of  Interior  Decree  No.  369  of 
December  19,  1964,  Article  6.  cUuse  If.  re 
Deep-Frozen  Poods,  except  Ice  Cream — 
month  and  year  of  packaging  must  be  shown: 
may  be  In  code  on  retail  packages  but  open- 
dating  mandatory  on  wholesale  packages. 

Ministry  of  Interior  Decree  No.  133  of 
April  24,  1968,  Article  6.  clauses  4  and  5  (note 
this  Is  decree  referred  to  In  last  para  of  ref- 
erenced PASTO)— applies  only  to  certain 
meat  products  In  retaU  packages  (salami, 
smoked  pork  backfat,  sUoed  and  chopped 
bacon  and  heat-treated  sausages)  and  only 
to  sales  premises  not  approved  as  butcher 
and  delicatessen  stores.  Opendate  of  packag- 
ing must  be  shown.  Date  of  keeping  quality 
limitation  or  last  sales  date  may  be  shown. 

NOTK.— New  coordinated  regulation  by  Mln- 
Utrles  of  Agrlculttu*  and  Interior  about  to  be 
Issued  which  will  apply  to  all  prepared  meat 
products  and  which  will  require  showing  of 
packaging  date  and  pull-date.  See  also  sec- 
tion on  Deep- Frozen  Poods. 

Canned  Meats:  Serial  production  number 
must  be  stamped  on  base  of  can  so  date  of 
manufacture  can  be  Identified. 

Fish:  Ministry  of  Fisheries  Decree  No.  6  of 
January  10,  1962,  Article  32,  clause  5,  re  pro- 
duction of  fully  and  seml-hermetlc  fish  pro- 
ducta,  etc.— day,  week  or  month  and  year 
of  manufactuTe  must  be  shown;  may  be  In 
code  provided  code  approved  In  advance  by 
Ministry  of  Fisheries'  Industrial  Board. 

Ministry  of  Fisheries  Decree  No.  310  of 
September  1,  1966.  Article  2.  Applies  only  to 
seml-hermeUc  fish  products — opendate  of 
manufacture  must  be  shown  (I.e.  code  mark- 
ing not  allowed). 

Ministry  of  Fisheries  Decree  No.  305  of 
August  13,  1968  re  Ready- Packaged  Fresh 
Plah  and  Pish  Products  In  ReUll  Packages, 
Article  5,  clause  4 — opendating  of  packaging 
and  open  last  sales  date  must  be  shown. 

Ministry  of  Fisheries  Decree  No.  90  of 
March  31, 1965,  Article  7,  clause  6,  re  sUghUy- 
preserved  fish  and  fish  products— open  pacfc- 
aging  date  mandatory. 

Fresh  Fruits:  Ministry  of  Agriculture  De- 
cree No.  379  of  July  25,  1969,  Article  V6 — 
Packaging  date  must  be  shown  on  containers 
sold  In  wholesale  trade — applies  only  to  fresh 
apples  and  pears. 

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables:  MinUtry  of 
Interior  Decree  No.  377  of  December  19,  1959, 
Article  4,  clause  1.  Mandatory  that  labels  on 
all  domestically-produced  Items  must  show 
the  year  of  manufacture  expressed  by  the  last 
two  figures. 

Marmalade,  Jams,  etc.  Ministry  of  Interior 
Decree  No.  97  of  March  30,  1955,  Article  6. 
Date  of  week  or  date  of  month  and  year 
mandatory  for  domestically-produced  Items — 
may  be  given  In  code. 

Margarine  (Dietary) :  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture Decree  No.  162  of  May  10, 1962,  Article  6e. 
Date  of  manufacture  (may  be  In  cod«)  as  well 
as  last  sales  date  to  consumers  must  be 
sbown. 
f  Deep-Frozen  Foods:  Ministry  of  Interior 
Decree  No.  414  of  August  21,  1969,  Article  8, 
clause  If. — the  month  and  year  of  packag- 
ing of  the  retail  packages  mtist  Im  given — 
may  be  shown  In  code  determined  by  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  on  the  retail  packages. 
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but  in  such  cases  the  wholesale  packaging 
mxut  carry  op>endatlng. 

Mayonncdse:  Copenhagen  Health  Commis- 
sion Decree  of  October  1.  i966— applicable  to 
Copenhagen  only.  Last  date  of  sale  must  be 
shown.  May  be  extended  to  apply  to  whole 
country. 

Regulation  on  mayonnaise  and  mayonnaise 
prodtiots  presently  being  studied  by  special 
Interior  Committee,  which  would  require 
opendatlng  of  these  products,  but  study  not 
yet  completed. 

Opendatlng  applies  also  to  vitamin  prepa- 
rations and  certain  medicines  but  U  not 
covered  by  this  report. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
among  trade  and  consumer  groups  regard- 
ing the  opendatlng  of  food  products  but  no 
final  overall  solution  has  been  reached.  In 
general,  trade  groups  are  opposed  to  gov- 
ernment regulations  requiring  opendating, 
preferring  to  handle  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
while  consumer  groups  are  working  actively 
for  the  declaration  of  last  sales  date,  pack- 
aging date,  and  keeping  quality  deadline. 
Several  supermarket  chains  have  voluntarily 
introduced  opendatlng.  usually  pull-date  or 
keeping  quality  llmltt,  on  many  items  and 
this  practice  Is  spreading  to  other  trade 
groups.  It  has  been  found  to  have  con- 
sumer appeal  and  Is  believed  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  the  stores  In  question. 
The  authorities  have  taken  the  standpoint 
that  voluntary  action  by  the  trade  on  open- 
dating  Is  preferable  to  government  regula- 
tions. 

In  regard  to  the  deep-froet  law,  the  au- 
thorities' main  concern  prior  to  adoption  was 
whether  the  "cool  chain"  could  be  main- 
tained from  producer /processor  to  consumer. 
This  Is,  however,  no  problem  today.  Con- 
simier  organizations  strongly  recommended 
that  the  decree  of  Augtist  1969  require  open- 
dating  but  this  was  not  supported  by  the 
Industry,  and  the  final  decree  was  a  com- 
promise. 

The  Home  Economics  Council  carried  out 
an  Investigation  of  seml-hermetlc  fish  prod- 
ucts in  retail  trade  In  1965,  which  demon- 
strated that  the  product  turnover  rate  was 
not  sufBclenUy  rapid.  The  Investigation  was 
a  contributory  factor  to  Issuance  of  the  de- 
cree on  opendating  of  seml-hermetio  flsb 
products  In  September  1966. 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  Den- 
mark Is  expected  to  support  the  Codex  In- 
ternational proposal  for  labelling  of  pre- 
packaged foods,  which  will  be  presented  this 
year  for  acceptance  by  Codex  country  mem- 
bers. Although  It  was  discussed,  agreement 
was  not  reached  on  the  Inclusion  of  general 
regulations  on  opendatlng  and  the  question 
has  been  referred  to  the  Individual  com- 
modity committees. 

"ITie  Government  Home  Economics  Council, 
a  strong  advocate  of  opendatlng  of  foods, 
prepared  a  document  on  the  subject  In 
November  1969,  summarizing  current  regu- 
lations and  attlttides.  Informal  excerpt  trans- 
lations of  this  paper  are  given  below: 

"The  Home  Economics  Council  regards  It 
as  a  very  Important  objective  to  work  for 
the  marking  of  keeping  qtiallty  limits  of  a 
large  number  of  consumer  products,  particu- 
larly In  regard  to  food  products,  as  It  U  a 
reasonable  consumer  demand  that  products 
Iwtight  retail  are  of  satisfactory  quaUty.  Sat- 
isfactory quality  not  only  means  that  the 
products  are  wholesome  from  the  healtli 
standpoint  but  also  that  they  have  not  be- 
come so  aged  that  the  flavor  has  markedly 
deteriorated. 

"Legislative  action  Is  aimed  primarily  at 
assuring  health  aspects  but  unfortunately 
appears  to  do  so  to  some  extent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  product  quail ty  In  general.  Even 
though  It  Is  not  directly  Injurious  to  eat 
dried-out  frozen  products  and  old  bread,  con- 
sumers cannoi  be  satisfied  with  such  prod- 
ucts In  a  modern  society  where  It  Is  possible 
to  regulate  production,  distribution  and  trade 
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tot   the    Improvement    of    quality    on    the 
market. 

"The  Government  Home  Economics  Coun- 
cil has  during  the  present  decade  worked 
for  <^)endatlng  In  several  ways: 

"The  Board  of  Health  requested  the  Coun- 
cil on  February  11,  1961  for  a  statement  on 
the  desirability  of  certain  products  being 
marked  with.  Inter  alia,  the  packaging  date. 
In  Its  reply,  the  Government  Home  Econom- 
ics Council  pointed  to  a  number  of  products 
that  should  be  date-marked.  This  applied  to 
milk,  cream,  etc.,  eggs,  butter,  margarine, 
frozen  products,  mayonnaise  and  products, 
seml-hermetlc  products,  constmier  packages 
of  fish,  cleaned  vegetables,  and  bread. 

"For  use  in  discussions  on  opendatlng 
problems  In  the  Nordic  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Questions,  the  Council  prepared  a 
paper  on  September  21,  1963  on  the  positive 
and  negative  sides  of  various  forms  for  open- 
dating  (this  was  revised  on  September  5, 
1968) .  The  discussion  in  the  Nordic  Commit- 
tee in  October  1963  concluded  with  unanl- 
motis  support  of  opendatlng  and  recommend- 
ed that  the  most  suitable  form  for  each 
commodity  group  should  be  considered. 

"At  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
on  April  9,  1964.  the  Federation  of  Danish 
Industries  Issued  a  statement  on  December 
30,  1964  on  opendatlng  In  relation  to  the 
specific  products  mentioned  by  the  Council 
above.  The  Federation  believes  that  the 
marking  of  keeping  quality  need  only  be 
considered  for  a  few  products  but  agreed  to 
some  extent  to  the  utilization  of  packaging 
date  In  code  plus  open  packaging  date  on 
wholesale  containers  so  that  the  trade  can 
assure  appropriate  product  turnover.  The 
arguments  against  opendatlng  include  the 
factor  that  the  raw  materials,  production 
methods,  packaging,  etc.,  result  in  such  varia- 
tion in  keeping  quality  that  the  period  can- 
not be  set  with  any  certainty,  which  might 
lead  to  the  discarding  of  still  usable  prod- 
ucts If  the  pull-date  has  been  exceeded. 
.  .  .  Exactly  the  same  arguments  are  used  by 
consumer  groups  In  favor  of  opendatlng.  as 
Included  In  the  Home  Economics  Council's 
comments  of  March  15,  1965  to  the  view- 
points expressed  by  the  Federation  of  Danish 
Industries.  The  Covmcil  finds  that  opendat- 
lng Is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  as 
the  variety  of  products  Increases.  In  addi- 
tion, manufacturers  must  be  the  ones  who 
are  most  familiar  with  the  qualities  of  their 
products. 

"The  Council's  latter  statement  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Council's  Investiga- 
tion of  seml-hermetlc  fish  products  (RAd  og 
Resultater  med  Teknlske  Meddelelser  No.  1, 
1965)  as  an  example  of  a  non-dated  product 
with  limited  keeping  quality.  Although  this 
product  has  a  keeping  period  of  seven 
months.  Its  rate  of  turnover  Is  not  svUBclently 
rapid.  Cans  one  or  more  years  old  were  found 
In  several  stores.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  old 
cans  purchased  that  were  more  than  five 
months  old  needed  discarding,  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Investigation  seml-hermetlc  products  to  a 
value  of  about  200.000  kroner  that  should 
have  been  discarded  were  on  sale  In  stores 
throughout  the  country.  A  cautious  estimate 
indicates  that  about  one  million  kroner's 
worth  of  this  product  Is  discarded  each  year 
and  this  Is  a  product  with  a  relatively  small 
turnover.  .  .  . 

"The  Industry's  arguments  are  surprising 
as  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  opendating 
could  make  this  situation  worse.  In  addition, 
it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  Interests  of  the 
manufacturers  that  their  products  reach  the 
consumer  In  a  condition  which  Invites  a  new 
purchase.  The  semi-hermetic  investigation 
was  Instrumental  In  issuance  of  the  decree  of 
September  1, 1966  which  required  opendatUvg 
of  seml-hermetlc  fish  products.  .  .  . 

"The  Government  Home  Economics  Coun- 
cil has  prepared  statements  earlier  on  tbe 
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opendatlng  of  consumer  products  which 
form  the  basis  for  the  comments  given  below 
as  well  as  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  In  the  dally  press  of  the  eight  forms  of 
date-marking  presenUy  used. 

"During  the  last  few  years,  a  number  of 
chalnstores  and  supermarkets  have  Intro- 
duced the  marketing  of  keeping  quality 
(pull-date)  on  a  large  number  of  products 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  This  Initiative  Is  wel- 
comed by  the  consumers — it  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction — but  fewer,  more  appropriate 
forms  of  marking  would  be  preferable.  It 
would  be  easier  for  the  consvmier,  and  con- 
sumer institutions  would  be  more  strongly 
placed  In  relation  to  the  legislative  au- 
thorities If  they  were  able  to  present  con- 
crete proposals  In  regard  to  the  form  of 
marking  which  ought  to  be  Introduced." 

(The  eight  types  of  marking  listed  by  the 
Council  are:  (1)  date  of  manufacture:  (2) 
date  of  packaging:  (3)  date  of  placement  In 
cool  desks:  (4)  control  date:  (5)  date  of  heat 
treatment;  (6)  last  date  of  sale;  (7)  "Also 
fresh  until  .  .  .  (date)  or  period  of  keeping 
quality;  (8)  period  for  cool-desk  life  (for 
deep-frozen  products) .) 

"While  the  indtistry  claims  that  date- 
marking  Is  unnecessary  for  brand  Items  as 
both  producers  and  retailers  are  Interested 
m  supplying  good  products  from  the  quality 
point  of  view,  consumer  approach  (to  the 
Council)  Indicates  that  consumers  often 
complain  about  the  quality  of  the  product 
because  of  the  age  of  the  product.  It  is  un- 
reasonable that  consumers,  who  neither  have 
any  Influence  on  the  rate  of  turnover  nor  on 
storage  conditions,  should  carry  the  risk  of 
buying  products  which  have  deteriorated  be- 
cause of  errors  In  producers'  or  retailers' 
turnover  estimates. . . . 

"Looking  at  the  question  of  amount  of 
desirable  Information,  It  appears  that  the 
pull-date  (keeping  quality  deadline)  supple- 
mented by  packaging  date  and  period  of 
keeping  quality  are  the  dates  most  accept- 
able from  the  consumer  viewpoint;  however, 
the  packaging  date  should  also  be  given  for 
products  which  require  maturing  (cheese, 
semi-hermetic  fish  products).  In  order  to 
trace  non -acceptable  products  back  to  the 
production  date,  the  packaging  or  manufac- 
ttirlng  date — at  least  In  code — is  recom- 
mended." 

The  Home  Economics  Council  also  lists  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
forms  of  opendatlng  as  well  as  a  stmimary  of 
opendatlng  In  Sweden,  but  lack  of  time  pro- 
hibits translation.  If  this  information  is  de- 
sired, please  let  us  know. 

Haslan  J.  DnuES, 
Agricultural  Attaehi. 

Pabis 

Repression  des  fraudes  laws  passed  by 
French  assembly  place  responsibility  of  sell- 
ing only  safe,  edible  foods  on  manufacturer 
and  retail  distributor.  Administration  has  as- 
sisted Industry  in  meeting  such  obligations 
by  establishing  measurable  criteria.  Ref. 
dating  of  food,  manufacturing  dates  were 
first  used,  and  for  some  products  are  still 
used.  I.e.,  canned  Items.  Milk  and  dairy 
product  were  historically  consumed  by 
children  and  aged  people.  High  sickness  and 
death  rates  In  children  from  tmsafe  milk 
and  dairy  products  led  government  to  impose 
date  of  consumption  markngs  on  most  dairy 
products  to  aid  mothers  In  purchasing  such 
Items. 

The  repression  des  fraudes.  Dairy  Producers 
Association.  Consumers  Technical  Institute, 
Food  Retailers  Association,  not  aware  of  any 
studies  on  economic  effects  of  regulations. 
The  repression  des  fraudes  has  not  done  any 
"In  house"  evaluation  of  these  operations. 

Additional  Information  Including  pertinent 
regulations  contained  In  our  alrconun 
pouched  to  FAS/W  on  July  31.  Copy  of  Air- 
comm  sent  open  maiyto  Engebretson. 
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Enclosed  are  copies  of  Information  on  dat«- 
marklng  In  response  to  ref  PASTO.  These 
Include:  (1)  Copy  of  the  Law  of  1906.  on 
which  government  administrative  actions 
are  founded;  (2)  Regtilatlons  referring  to 
coffee:  (3)  Regulations  on  canned  and  semi- 
processed  foods;  (4)  Dating  of  certain  cheeses 
which  is  an  industry  ruling — not  govern- 
ment; (5)  Regulations  on  hamburger:  (6) 
Explanations  of  dating  code  for  use  on  can- 
ned foods:  (7)  General  background  on  Re- 
pression des  Fraudes — why  It  was  brougbt 
Into  existence;  (8)  Remarks  by  Institute 
Technique  de  Consumption  on  labeling. 

We  were  not  able  to  obtain  published  re- 
ports or  notes  concerning  background  Infor- 
mation on  the  adoption  of  such  regulations 
as  we  were  told  there  are  none.  The  govern- 
ment Invites  interested  partle.*^  to  a  round- 
table  discussion  and  determines  the  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  after  such  meetings.  No 
public  hearings  are  held. 

Exception  Question  (e)  paragraph  (3) 
rather  broad.  In  dairy  Industry-butter  (ex- 
cept butter  made  from  pasteurized  cream) 
and  ice  cream  not  currently  covered,  as  well 
as  aged  cheeses.  Fresh  produce  Is  not  covered 
nor  pasta  products.  Frozen  products  are 
marked-as-to-year  and  date-of  production. 

Consumers  have  not  been  aware  of  require- 
ments until  recently  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
an  opinion  except  wonder  what  dates  mean. 
This  Is  caused  by  a  lack  of  consumer  educa- 
tion. Trade  groups  satisfied  as  they  were 
heavily  Involved  In  decision  making  meetings. 

Economic  effects — All  responses  to  this 
question  were  that  no  analyses  have  been 
made  but  feelings  were  that  It  was  small. 
It  has  caused  some  small  retailers  to  be 
more  accurate  on  estimating  sales  volume 
and  In  some  oases  to  group  purchases  with 
other  retailers.  It  has  also  Increased  tiie  re- 
turns of  expired  Items  to  tiie  manufacturer 
but  it  Is  not  known  how  much. 

The  Repression  des  Fraudes  told  us  that 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  properly 
carry  out  the  surveillance,  let  alone  do  a 
study  aaeesstng  their  operation. 

We  hope  the  above  information  Is  help- 
ful. Some  people  handling  this  queation 
were  on  vacation.  If  more  Information  Is 
wanted,  please  let  us  know. 

Prank  A.  Paoovano, 
Acting  Agricultural  Attadii. 


1.  The  following  points  are  in  response 
to  your  fasto  151  concerning  the  open-dat- 
ing of  food  products  in  Germany: 

A.  The  provisions  for  open-dating  of  prod- 
ucts are  Included  in  (I)  the  food  labeling 
ordinance  (Lebensmittel-Kennzelchnungs- 
Verordnung)  of  May  8.  1935.  as  amended 
February  26,  1970,  (2)  the  butter  ordinance 
(Butterverordnung)  of  June  1951,  as  amend. 
ed  July  31,  1967.  (3)  the  EEC  regulation  on 
marketing  standards  for  eggs.  No.  16  19/88 
of  October  15,  1968  and  (4)  the  first  Im- 
plementing ordinance  to  the  milk-law  of 
May  15,  1931,  as  amended  December  9.  1968. 

The  above  mentioned  ordinances  basically 
provide  open-date  labeling  for  the  following 
major  food  products:  butter,  canned  aaid 
packaged  meats  and  fish  products,  certain 
sterilized,  dried  and  canned  dairy  products 
and  fresh  milk  and  eggs. 

2.  B.  A  campaign  for  the  adoption  of  oi>en- 
dating  for  food  products  was  originally 
started  by  the  consumer  association  as  early 
as  1962/03.  It  was  based  origflnally  on  the 
relatively  frequent  cases  of  spoilage  experi- 
enced with  semi -preserved  fish  products.  In 
contrast  to  fully  preserved  foods,  which  are 
usually  canned  and/or  heat  sealed,  semi- 
preserved  foods  have  a  limited  shelf  life  and 
require  refrigeration.  They  are  usually 
treated  with  chemical  preservatives.  At  that 
time,  consumers  and  retailers  did  not  real- 
ize that  these  seml-precared  products  have 
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a  substantially  shortar  shelf  life  than  fully 
proserved  products.  Also,  more  and  more 
prepacked  Items,  such  as  prepacked  sliced 
sausage,  ham.  hard  and  semi-hard  cheeses, 
etc  which  vary  considerably  In  shelf  llle 
were  being  introduced  In  Germany  and  the 
need  to  inform  the  consumer  re  sheU-llfe 
was  Intensified.  ThU  problem  was  taken 
up  by  the  Bundestag,  which  on  Dec.  6.  1963 
decided  that  the  ministry  of  health  should 
prepare  draft  legislation  establishing  open- 
dating  for  certain  foods  (Bundestagsdruck- 
sache  IV  1623).  The  first  action,  however, 
was  taken  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
which  established  an  amendment  to  the 
butter  ordinance  providing  for  open-date  la- 
beling on  butter,  i.e.  the  day  of  packaging. 
This  decision  represented  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  consumer  associations  request  to 
show  the  producUon  date  of  the  butter  and 
the  Industry  which  advocated  maintaining 
a  coded  dating  of  the  day  of  packaging. 
which  at  that  time  was  the  general  practice. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  then  prepared  a 
draft  amendment  to  the  "federal  labeling 
ordinance"  requiring  open-dating  for  certain 
meat  and  fish  products  (for  detaUs  and  com- 
ments see  agr.  11  of  July  22.  1966) . 

As  a  result  of  the  most  recent  amendment 
to  the  labeling  ordinance,  February  25,  1970. 
certain  sterilized,  dried  and  canned  dairy 
products  also  became  subject  to  open-date 
labeling. 

The  processor  In  the  case  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts and  the  Importer  in  the  case  of  Im- 
ported products  is  free  to  choose  to  either 
put  the  open-date  of  production  or  the  ex- 
piration date  of  shelf  life  of  the  particular 
product  on  the  package.  So  far  only  packaged 
products  are  subject  to  open -date  labeling. 
In  the  case  of  eggs,  the  date  of  packing 
(I.e.  1  up  to  52  depending  on  the  calendar 
week)  the  eggs  were  packed,  must  be  shown 
on  each  cArton. 

3.  C.  The  legislation  does  not  provide  for 
exceptions  for  those  product  groups  subject 
to  open-date  labeling.  However,  many  of  the 
larger  product  groups  are  not  yet  covered  by 
open-date  labeling  provisions,  eg.  fresh  and 
processed  fruit  and  vegetable  products,  all 
bakery  products,  chocolate,  fats,  (other  than 
butter)  and  numerotis  other  products  which 
have  almost  uiUimlted  shelf  life.  The  federal 
ministry  of  health,  however,  plans  eventually 
to  also  include  bread  into  the  group  of  foods 
subject  to  open-date  labeling. 

4.  D.  Originally  trade  associations  ad- 
vocated against  the  adoption  of  open-date 
labeling,  stressing  the  possible  difficulties  for 
the  whole-sale  and  retaU  trade  which  might 
occur  through  consumers  selecting  the  fresh- 
est products  and  leaving  the  older,  but  still 
well  within  the  limits  of  shelf  life.  However, 
according  to  information  obtained  from  trade 
associations,  none  of  the  difficulties  at  first 
anticipated,  except  during  a  short  transition- 
al period,  apparently  materialized.  The  trade 
now  generally  accepts  the  Idea  of  open-dat- 
ing. Consumer  acceptance  of  this  action  was 
relatively  good  though  a  fairly  large  number 
of  consumers  do  not  yet,  make  full  use  of  the 
dating.  It  is  the  general  feeling  in  govern- 
ment and  Industry  circles  that  the  consumer 
still  must  be  further  educated  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  oates  and  even  more  ao 
about  the  Importance  of  the  proper  storage 
of  the  dated  products. 

5.  K.  Contrary  to  the  relatively  positive 
statement  obtained  from  the  trade  associa- 
tions, the  food  processing  Industry  stresses 
that  many  food  processors  had  to  Increase 
prices  as  a  result  of  open-dating.  This  devel- 
opment Is  reportedly  due  to  two  oost  factors : 
(1)  the  additional  cost  of  installing  the  dat- 
ing machinery  and  the  continuing  dating 
adjustments  and  maintenance  and  (2)  addi- 
tional costs  such  as  more  frequent  delivery  of 
products  etc.  which  apply  heavily  to  proces- 
aois.  This  goes  so  far  that  the  trade  requests 
the  processor  to  take  back  products  getting 
close  to  the  expiration  date  of  shelf  life  and 
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replace  them  with  fresher  products.  This  la 
usually  done  by  the  processor,  who  In  turn 
includee  a  corresponding  loss  factor  Into  his 
price  calculations.  This  factor  varies  con- 
siderably from  product  to  product  depend- 
ing on  the  additional  delivery  costs  etc.  and 
no  one  seems  willing  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  price  increases  attributable  to  date  label- 
ing. Most  contacts,  however,  agreed  that  the 
introduction  of  open-date  labeling  has  gen- 
erally improved  product  quality  and  fresh- 
ness. 

6.  F  The  Federal  Ministry  of  Health  has 
not  made  any  official  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fects of  open-date  labeling  on  food  products. 
They  have,  however,  indicated  that  open- 
labeling  has  generally  had  a  positive  effect, 
particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
consiuner.  In  spite  of  the  Umlted  price  In- 
creases. 

Italy 
The  following  Is  the  situation  regarding 
open-dating  of  food  products  in  Italy. 

1.  Article  8  of  law  No.  283  of  April  30.  1962 
was  amended  by  article  5  of  law  441  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1963  with  a  proviso  that  regula- 
Uon  concerning  dating  wiU  be  issued  in  the 
near  future  listing  all  food  items  that  have 
to  show  on  their  labels  the  date  of  packing 
(unspecified  whether  a  code  date  or  open 
date).  Neither  the  regulation  nor  the  Ust  of 
food  items  concerned  has  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

2.  According  to  some  sources  we  under- 
stand that  the  ministry  of  health  has  a  pro- 
posed regulaUon  drafted  which  is  currently 
being  circulated  to  other  ministries  for  their 
concurrence.  No  comments  or  action  are  anti- 
cipated before  September.  It  has  been  also 
brought  to  our  attention  that  conflndustrla 
(the  industrialists  association)  has  already 
started  a  move  to  reduce  the  number  of  items 
to  a  minimum.  The  proposed  draft  refers  to 
code  dating  only. 

3.  According  to  article  9  of  presidential 
decree  No.  578  of  May  30.  1953  all  baby  foods 
are  required  to  carry  label  declaration  show- 
ing date  of  production  and  the  extent  of  safe 
period  based  on  the  Judgment  of  high  com- 
mission for  health  and  hygiene.  ActuaUy 
present  labeling  shows  only  open  date  of  the 
expiration  date. 

4.  According  to  arUcle  30  of  law  994  of  May 
9.  1929  the  law  required  that  bottles  con- 
taining milk  for  human  consumption  must 
viaably  show  the  date  of  bottling.  However, 
article  3  of  law  1504  of  August  11,  1963  and 
circular  158  of  August  1968  Indicate  that 
either  bottling  date  or  expiration  date  are 
acceptable.  In  practice,  however,  an  open 
date  Is  used  on  tetrapack  Indicating  the 
quality  expiration  date. 
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Spain 

1.  In  response  to  Congressman  Parbstein's 
Interest,  Embassy  representatives  have  com- 
pleted brief  but  extensive  study  Spanish 
regulations  relative  to  dating  food  products 
for  Spanish  market. 

2.  Codlgo  Allmentario  Espanol  cited  by  leg- 
islative reference  service  In  Reftel  was  ap- 
proved through  decree  2484  September  21, 
1967.  However,  this  decree  specifically  limits 
itself  to  approval  text  of  food  code.  Decree 
requires  Spanish  council  of  ministers  to  take 
further  action  before  distinct  parts  of  code 
enter  into  effect.  This  has  not  yet  been  done 
and  no  one  will  hazard  a  guess  as  to  when 
It  will  be  done.  According  to  trade,  the  vari- 
ous Spanish  syndicates  (tripartite  labor, 
management  and  government  organizations 
which  control  all  economic  activity  within 
specific  lines)  related  to  food  processing  are 
now  currently  adapting  their  various  regula- 
tions to  the  provisions  of  the  code.  Even 
these  regulations  are  not  being  effectively  en- 
forced at  this  time.  In  absence  compelling 
force,  trade  apparently  relying  upon  Indi- 
vidual  company  policy  relative   to   dating. 


with  result  that  practices  vary  widely  from 
no  date,  coded  or  open,  to  consumer  recog- 
nizable open  dating.  This  latter  practice 
rather  limited  and  date  not  too  precise.  Ma- 
jor packers  are  generally  code  dating  In  order 
be  able  determine  production  date  and  batch 
their  products. 

3.  TooA  Industry  Is  governed  by  countless 
official  regulations  which  are  not  codified 
and  are  widely  dispersed  through  at  least 
eight  of  the  aforementioned  syndicates  re- 
sponsible for  various  groupings  of  food  prod- 
ucts such  as  flours  and  breads,  edible  oils, 
fish  and  fish  products,  meat,  meat  products, 
and  dairy  products,  candles,  etc.  within  time 
limitations  established  by  Reftel,  Its  Impos- 
sible to  determine  dating  requirements  these 
various  regulations.  In  response  to  embassy 
staff  inquiry,  pertinent  syndicates  were  un- 
able to  produce  codified  or  other  compre- 
hensive compilation  official  food  processing 
regulations  Including  requirements  for  dat- 
ing in  any  form,  that  may  be  applicable  their 
constituent  firms.  Spot  check  of  local  super- 
markets failed  to  Indicate  any  extensive  or 
consistent  pattern  application  of  product 
dating. 

4.  Codlgo  Allmentario  Espanol  Is  result  of 
four  year  study  by  special  commission  plus 
two  year  subsequent  consideration  by  inter- 
mtnlsterial  committee.  This  action  result  of 
long  felt  need  for  efficient  government  con- 
trol over  wholesomeness  of  canned  and  other 
preserved  foods  to  protect  consumers  from 
overage  products.  According  directorate  gen- 
eral of  health,  the  office  officially  responsible 
for  policing  trade,  consumers  have  welcomed 
this  system  because  they  believe  It  consti- 
tutes protection  for  their  health  and 
welfare.  Trade,  on  other  hand,  feels  con- 
sumers not  too  concerned  about  dating  as 
voluntary  basis  seriously  limits  extent  this 
practice. 

6.  One  important  spokesman  for  trade  re- 
ported his  firm  would  like  to  see  food  code 
officially  Implemented  as  he  feels  would  give 
him  competitive  advantage  since  his  organi- 
zation presently  able  to  meet  requirements 
code.  He  believes  Spanish  food  code  possible 
best  piece  of  legislation  In  Its  field,  not  only 
In  Europe,  but  possible  In  world. 

6.  If  Congressman  Farbsteln  or  Washing- 
ton agencies  desire  them,  additional  copies 
Codlgo  Allmentario  Espanol  can  be  made 
available  at  approximately  $1.20  per  copy. 

SwrrZERLAJTO 

1.  The  Swiss  food  control  regulations  re- 
quire open  dating  of  only  a  few  food  prod- 
ucts. Milk  and  dairy  products,  dietetic  foods 
and  meat  products  in  retail  packages  fall 
under  this  category.  Reason  for  open  dating 
these  products  is  quite  obvious  since  they 
are  the  most  perishable  foods. 

2.  Bealdee  this  compulsory  open  dating, 
voluntary  open  dating  Is  gaining  importance. 
Big  cooperative  retail  chain  mlgros  went  into 
open  dating  of  most  of  their  food  products 
except  for  the  very  stable  products  like 
canned  frulte  and  vegetables.  Other  firms 
are  also  open  dating  a  variety  of  foods  like 
potato  chips,  dried  soups,  biscuits  etc.  This 
practice  has  been  welcomed  by  consumer  who 
is  thus  ensured  fresh  products.  Most  common 
dating  system  Is  "to  be  sold  until  .  .  ." 

3.  Swiss  food  control  commission  la  cur- 
rently studying  a  food  declaration  system 
under  which  all  ingredients  of  product  would 
have  to  be  declared  on  the  label.  Compulsory 
declaration  Is  already  applied  for  variety  of 
colors,  preservatives  and  additives.  Commis- 
sion might  take  up  at  same  time  compul- 
sory open  dating  of  all  food  products. 

TTottso  Kingdom 
We  are  Informed  by  Ministry  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire.  Fisheries  and  Pood  that  no  regulations 
on  the  dating  of  food  for  consumer  protec- 
tion exist  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Protection 
provided  In  the  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  of  1956 
which  makes  It  an  offense  to  sell  food  which 


would  be  harmful  la  considered  adequate. 
Nevertheless,  certain  flrma  voluntarily  print 
on  their  packages  the  date  by  which  the  food 
should  be  eaten  and/or  cooked,  for  example, 
bacon,  cooked  ham  and  some  other  meat 
products.  This  voluntary  dating  la  provided 
as  a  service  by  the  manufacturer  to  both  the 
retailer,  as  an  aid  to  stop  rotation  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  possibility  of  selling  stale 
or  decayed  food,  and  to  the  conaumer. 

Code  dating  on  cans  and  other  packages 
Is  commonly  practised  In  the  United  King- 
dom, but  only  as  an  aid  to  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  again  for  stock  rotation 
purposes. 

Therefore,  questions  B,  C,  D,  E  and  P  do 
not  t/pfly  In  the  absence  of  regulations.  Mrs. 
Joyce  Butler,  MP.  for  Wood  Green  In  London 
conducts  an  assiduous  campaign  for  the  in- 
troduction of  such  regulations.  While  Mrs. 
Butler  has  been  successful  In  some  field 
(tJ.K.  Trade  Descriptions  Act  is  due  in  large 
part  to  her  pressure  on  the  last  Government) , 
there  is  as  yet  no  sign  that  she  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  getlng  dating  regulations  Intro- 
duced. 

We  wonder  If  the  reference  to  legislation 
found  by  Library  of  (Congress  refers  to  pri- 
vate members  bill,  the  labelling  of  food  and 
toUet  preparations  bill,  bill  62.  given  first 
reading  House  of  Commons  and  printed  De- 
cember 4,  1969.  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Butler. 
Under  procedure  for  private  bills  in  House 
of  Commons  little  time  Is  made  available 
unless  backed  by  Government;  No  Govern- 
ment backing  for  this  bill.  The  bill  was  again 
due  for  second  reading  March  5.  March  13. 
March  20.  April  10,  April  17  and  several  sub- 
sequent dates.  On  each  occasion  bill  objected 
to  and  deferred  and  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament prior  to  election.  June  18.  meant 
uncompleted  bills  automatically  lapsed.  In 
requesting  copy  of  the  bill,  we  learned  that 
copies  of  all  lapsed  bills  are  disposed  of  and 
are  unavailable.  That  is  the  case  with  this 
bill. 

(From  World  Health  Organization -Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, General  Food  Labelling  Provisions, 
May  7,  1966] 

IV  (») — Is  the  date  of  packing  or  produc- 
tion required  on  packages,  and  if  so,  in  code 
or  otheruiise? 

The  date  of  packing  or  production,  or  both, 
Is  generally  reqiUred  In  Spain,  In  Pakistan, 
and  in  Yugoslavia,  where  the  time  limit  for 
use  must  also  be  given  for  perishable  foods. 
In  a  nimiber  of  countries  the  date  of  pack- 
ing or  production  Is  required  for  specific 
foods,  as  shown: 

(Canada,    India,    Luxembourg,    and    the 


United  States  excluded  since  their  dating 
requirements  are  limited  to  coded  datUig.) 

Australia:  Under  Commonwealth  legisla- 
tion on  Imports  and  exports,  Imported  food 
is  subject  to  special  requirements  including 
disclosure  on  the  label  of  the  date  when  the 
food  was  packed.  The  date  is  required  In 
Queensland,  only  for  bottled  milks.  Infant 
foods  and  oysters  removed  from  shells,  and 
in  Western  Australia  tor  infant  foods.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  date  Is  reqtilred  only  for 
Infant  foods,  pre-packed  meat  and  oysters 
In  glass  containers.  No  dates  are  required 
in  Victoria  or  Tasmania. 

Chile:  Dates  are  reqtilred  on  margarine; 
foodsttifls  for  medical  uses,  including  flour 
products  foe  Infants;  foods  for  animal  or 
plant  origin  in  cans  or  glass  containers; 
frozen  foods  of  ""ima'  or  plant  origin;  meat 
sauces;  concentrated  broth;  powdered  eggs; 
smoked  fish;  sausages  in  general  except 
Vleiuia  saiisages.  for  which  the  date  must 
be  shown  on  the  container  for  distribution; 
milk  In  all  forms  except  pasteurized  milk, 
on  the  containers  of  which  only  the  name  of 
the  day  of  distribution  need  be  shown; 
cheeses;  containers  for  the  distribution  of 
small  cheeses  and  for  the  transport  and  dis- 
tribution of  oysters. 

Denmark:  Deep-frozen  foods  (month  and 
year;  may  be  In  code) ;  milk  and  cream;  lur- 
brand  butter  (date  and  year) ;  fish,  fish  prod- 
ucts and  semi-preserved  fish  products  (week, 
month,  year;  may  be  in  code);  flsh  fillets 
(date  of  production;  may  be  In  code) ;  cheese 
(date  or  week;  may  be  In  code):  eggs  (In 
code);  fruit  and  vegetable  preserves  (week 
or  month,  year;  may  be  In  code);  apples 
(date  of  packing). 

France:  Certain  perishable  foods  (yo- 
ghurts, fermented,  flavored  or  powdered 
milks,  cheeses) ;  preserves  and  semi-conserves. 
The  Indication  Is  almost  invariably  In  code. 

Germany  {Fed.  Rep.):  Vitaminized  foods; 
dietetic  foods,  and  (since  1  April  1965)  but- 
ter. 

Greece:  Dried  currants  (year  of  harvest). 

Israel:  Most  standardized  foods;  all  foods 
Intended  lor  export:  preserves  In  hermetical- 
ly-sealed containers;  cereal  products  in 
quantities  greater  than  10  kg.  The  date  of 
production  Is  to  be  furnished;  for  cereal 
products,  the  date  of  Import  must  be  added. 
For  standardized  foods,  the  day  Is  Indicated 
on  plum  preserves  and  sauerkraut,  a  less 
precise  date  is  accepted  In  the  other  cases. 
Indicating  the  production  season  (which 
runs  officially  from  November  to  April  for 
citrus  and  certain  other  fruits). 

Netherlands:  Pasteurized  milk  products. 

New  Zealand:  Butter  and  dairy  products, 
such  as  pasteurized  cream  and  milk. 


Norway;  Cold  cuts,  bacon  and  pre-packed 

foods  in  sealed  packages  In  plastic,  etc., 
must  bear  the  last  date  for  consumption 
(I.e.,  the  date  until  which  the  product  Is 
guaranteed  to  maintain  Its  quality).  Codes 
may  not  be  used. 

Portugal:  Flour  (packaged  or  for  bread- 
making);    pasteurized   milk;    margarine. 

Sweden:  Cheeses  other  than  fresh  or  proc- 
essed cheeses  must  bear  the  date  of  cuitlllng; 
salt  herring  sold  otherwise  than  on  retail 
premises  (year  and  month  during  which  salt- 
ing took  place). 

Thailand:  Canned  foods. 

Turkey:  Perishable  foods  (date  of  manu- 
facture) . 

In  Argentina,  the  label  must  state.  If  ap- 
propriate, that  the  product  is  for  Immediate 
consumption.  In  certain  cases  (e.g.,  peaches 
au  natural  and  tomato  preserves)  the  ex- 
piration date  must  be  given. 

In  Austria,  the  production  date  must  be 
shown  In  code  on  bagged  wheat  and  rye 
flour  and  semolina  (by  giving  the  number 
of  the  milling  lot).  The  production  date  of 
butter,  evaporated  or  powdered  milk,  and 
casein  must  be  shown,  in  code  or  ordinary 
terms.  The  Dairy  Economy  Board  may  re- 
quire the  date,  in  code  or  ordinary  terms, 
on  rendered  butter.  The  date,  in  ordinary 
terms,  or  the  nimiber  of  the  loaf,  must  ap- 
pear on  Emmonthaler,  mountain  and  Al- 
pine cheeses. 

In  Finland,  the  last  permissible  day  for 
sale  must  be  indicated  for  milk.  Dates  may 
be  given  In  code  In  some  cases  In  Caixada, 
Luxembourg  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SENATE— Fridai/,  August  21,  1970 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  August  20.  1970) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALF) . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DID.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Breatl^e  on  us,  breath  of  Ood. 

Pill  us  with  life  anew, 
That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love 

And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do. 

In  the  silence  of  Thy  presence,  cleanse 
us,  refresh  us,  and  in  the  toiling  hours 
yet  to  come  be  our  companion  and  our 
guide.  Keep  us  from  parading  our  piety, 
or  from  the  worse  hypocrisy  of  pretend- 
ing to  be  worse  than  we  are.  For  we  are 
the  sons  of  Thy  creation  and  redemp- 


tion—bom to  be  free  and  in  freedom  un- 
der Thy  rulership  to  guide  our  own  des- 
tiny. We  need  Thee,  O  Lord.  Every  hour 
we  need  Thee. 

Strengthen  our  weakness,  control  our 
emotions,  calm  our  anxieties,  allay  our 
fears  and  fill  us  with  the  hope  of  the 
gospel,  that  we  may  have  the  wisdom 
and  character  for  the  living  of  these 
days. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


•nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  In  the 
interest  of  time,  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
joint  leadership  not  to  call  up  unob- 
jected-to  items  on  the  Legislative  Cal- 
endar today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  Augvist  20. 
1970,  be  approved. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY.  AUGUST  24,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  ajn.  on  Monday 
next. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modi- 
fied to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ until  10  ajn.  on  Monday.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR FULBRIQHT  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  following  the  disposition  of  the 
Journal  and  the  unobjected  to  Items  on 
the  calendar,  and  after  the  unfinished 
business  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT)  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IDore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

laianimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  <Mr.  jAvrrs>  is  now 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  proceed  for  about  2  min- 
utes? 

Bfr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  IN 
LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Spreo  AcNTW,  the  Presiding  OfBcer  of 
this  body,  made  a  speech  In  Los  Angeles 
on  yesterday.  According  to  a  report  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  stated  that  the  press  would  head- 
line the  speech  not  as  he  would  like  it— 
a  speech  In  support  of  the  candidacy  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy) — but  would  in- 
stead probably  label  it  to  the  effect  that 
"A^jnew  Assails  Mansfield  and  O'Brien." 

Mr.  O'Brien  can  speak  for  liimself .  The 
Senator  from  Montana  can  speak  for 
himself,  as  well. 

Evidently,  the  referojce  is  to  some 
questions  raised  by  the  Vice  President 
about  a  speech  which  I  made  on  the 
economic  state  of  the  Union.  It  was  de- 
livered pursuant  to  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  my  Democratic  colleagues,  fol- 
lowing a  report  on  the  same  issue  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUt^. 

In  my  speech,  I  indicated  that  $375 
out  of  each  $1,000  which  the  admlif- 
Istratlon  spends  for  every  American  man, 
woman,  and  child  goes  for  military 
spending  while,  at  the  same  time,  only 
$7  of  each  American's  $1,000  is  being 
spent  for  health  and  mental  health  re- 
search: $7.50  for  elementary  and  secon- 


dary education;  $5  for  urban  renewal; 
$4.50  for  air  and  water  poUutlMi  control; 
$1.40  for  vocational  education;  50  cents 
for  education  for  the  handicapped;  and 
$2.40  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  combating  crime.  In  citing 
these  figures,  I  had  hoped  to  convey  to 
the  American  people  the  misplaced  em- 
phasis of  our  national  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  reported  that  Mr. 
AcNTw  referred  to  these  figures  taken 
from  data  in  the  budget  sasrlng  they  "are 
essentially  correct."  but  that  they  "do 
not  give  a  complete  or  accurate  picture 
of  comparable  efforts  in  the  categories 
mentioned." 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Vice  President 
did  say  that  the  figures  used  by  me  "are 
essentially  correct."  The  Vice  President 
is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  Just  as  I  am, 
and  Just  as  every  other  Senator  Is. 

I  wish  to  make  the  record  clear.  I  do 
not  consider  this  sis  a  personal  attack 
upon  Mansfield.  I  am  particularly  de- 
lighted that  the  Vice  President  acknowl- 
edges that  the  figures  used  are  essentially 
correct. 

I  would  hope  that  if  and  when  we  de- 
bate the  economic  and  other  issues,  we 
would  do  so  not  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonalities but  on  the  basis  of  facts  and 
figures.  Though  they  may  be  Interpreted 
differently  by  different  Individuals,  the 
figures  are  a  matter  of  record.  Further- 
more, any  differences  between  us  should 
be  placed  on  a  high  plane,  to  the  end  that 
we  will  maintain  the  dignity,  the  In- 
tegrity, and  the  dedication  of  the  Senate 
as  a  body,  of  Senators  as  individuals  and, 
may  I  say,  of  the  Vice  President  him- 
self, as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this  In- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
speech  which  I  made  detailing  the  fig- 
ures referred  to  so  that  the  whole  story 
can  be  told  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rigors. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Nation's  Economy  and  the  Concrxss 
It  Is  unusual  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  report  In  this  fashion  to  the  pec^le  of 
the  Nation.  I  do  ao  becauce  the  clrciim- 
Btances  are  unustial  and  so,  too,  are  the 
tunes.  The  matters  to  which  yowr  attention 
U  directed  affect  every  American.  They  bang 
over  eTery  deliberation  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress.  I  might  say.  was  established 
by  the  very  first  article  of  the  CoDetltntlon. 
Along  with  the  executive  and  the  Judiciary. 
It  la  a  coequal  branch  of  the  CJove.-nment  cf 
the  United  states.  Your  Representatives  in 
Congress — Members  of  the  House  at  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate — are  there  to  do 
a  Job  for  you.  In  the  main.  It  consists  of 
writing  the  laws.  Tou  have  a  right  to  know 
how  that  Job  is  being  done. 

I  speak  with  you  today  as  the  elected  leader 
of  the  majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  majority  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  recent 
days,  you  have  heard  from  the  President  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  economy.  It  is  on 
the  same  matter  that  I  ask  your  attention. 
Three  words  say  a  great  deal  about  the 
Nation's  economy:  Inflation,  unemployment, 
and  war.  Whether  the  term  Is  used  or  not, 
these  words  spell  recession.  That  Is  today's 
fact.  It  Is  not  a  political  fact.  It  Is  an  eco- 
nomic tact.  References  to  the  mtstakw*  of  the 
past  cannot  paper  over  It.  Tlie  rhetoric  of  a 
radiant  tomorrow  does  not  alter  It.  To  be 
sure,  much  of  what  transpires  now  began  m 


an  earlier  time.  We  may  regret  It  but  we 
cannot  undo  It.  To  be  sure,  the  basic  strength 
of  the  American  economy  promises  a  great 
deal.  But  that  Is  for  the  future.  What  of 
today?  What  of  the  now? 

Inflation  Is  still  with  us;  It  Is  stUl  rising. 
Three  years  ago  prices  were  up  by  3  percent; 
a  years  ago  by  4.6  percent.  Last  year  they 
roee  6.1  percent.  In  recent  months  the  in- 
crease has  been  at  a  rate  of  6.3  percent.  In- 
terest rates  have  climbed  to  highs  not  seen 
in  over  100  years.  Today  it  costs  a  builder  10 
to  11  percent  In  borrowing  costs  to  finance 
the  construction  of  a  home.  To  finance  Its 
purchase,  home  buyers  put  up  another  9 
percent  or  more  In  Interest  charges.  Even  at 
those  Inflated  rates,  mortgages  are  often  im- 
possible to  obtain. 

Five  years  ago  the  typical  monthly  pay- 
ment on  a  $20,000  house  was  $115.  To  buy 
the  same  bo\tse  today  takes  an  outlay  of 
$205  a  month.  Inflated  costs  and  higher  In- 
terest rates  represent  the  difference.  Recently 
the  admirastration's  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  put  it  bluntly:  he 
said  that  80  percent  of  the  American  people 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  new  home. 

Unemployment  climbs  steadily,  from  8V4 
percent  a  year  ago  to  5  percent-plus  laat 
month.  There  are  over  1  million  more  people 
out  of  work  now  than  there  were  last  year. 
In  farming,  there  are  a  quarter  of  a  million 
fewer  people  employed.  The  price  the  farmer 
Is  paid  for  his  crops  has  actually  declined 
since  1968  but  his  costs  have  increased  by 
10  percent.  The  take-hcwne  pay  of  factory 
workers  has  fallen.  Corporate  profits  are  $10 
billion  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Stock  prices  have  slumped. 

Homebuilding  was  at  the  low  rate  of  1.5 
million  new  units  a  year  ago.  It  has  slipped 
still  further  to  1.2  mUUon.  That  Is  less  than 
half  the  2V4  million  new  homes  needed  each 
year  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  cf  new  fami- 
lies. It  is  less  than  ha'^  of  what  this  Nation 
set  as  its  housing  goal  to  replace  substandard 
housing  a  years  ago. 

In  short,  the  things  which  should  be  go- 
ing up — home  building,  take-home  pay,  and 
real  economic  growth — are  coming  down.  At 
the  same  time,  the  things  that  should  be 
coming  down — such  as  Interest  rates,  the 
cost  of  living,  and  unemployment — ere  go- 
ing up. 

Congress  shares  the  responsibility  for  cor- 
recting these  discouraging  economic  trends 
which  started  under  previous  administra- 
tions. To  be  sure,  the  Congress  has  not  con- 
CTirred  complet«ly  In  the  President's  ap- 
proach to  them.  Nor  has  the  President  re- 
sponded to  all  of  the  actions  of  the  Oongreas. 
That  Is  neither  unprecedented  nor  undesir- 
able. Each  branch  has  its  separate  respon- 
sibilities even  as  each  branch  sharee  In  a 
common  obligation  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. When  there  are  differences,  Insofar  as 
the  majority  leadership  Is  concerned,  it  will 
not  waste  time  in  political  recriminations. 
It  will  concentrate,  insteewl.  on  doing  what 
can  be  done  In  the  Congress. 

In  my  Judgment,  much  of  what  can  readily 
be  Initiated  by  Congress  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation  has  been  forthcoming.  Con- 
gress has  required  no  prompting  from  any 
quarter,  for  example,  to  nutke  cuts  In  the 
administration's  budget  as  a  counter  to  In- 
flation. Overall  spendln?  for  this  fiscal  year 
was  reduced  by  $6.4  billion.  To  repeat:  Con- 
gress did  not  Increase  XiiM  adnUolstratlon's 
budgetary  requests;  Congress  made  a  $6.4- 
^illlon  reduction. 

Acting  on  Its  own,  Congress  passed  a  se- 
lective credit  control  law  last  December.  TTie 
law  gives  the  administration  authority 
which  can  be  used  to  bring  down  home  mort- 
gage costs.  I  do  not  know  why  that  author- 
ity has  not  been  used  by  the  administration; 
nor  do  I  know.  If  the  legislation  Is  unsatls- 
faotory,  why  a  legislative  alternative  to  re- 
duce mortgage  xmtM  has  not  been  requMUd 
by  the  administration. 

Acting  on  Its  own.  Congress  last  year 
passed  a  general  Tax  Reform  and  Reductton 
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Act.  Tax  loopholes  of  $6.6  bUllon  were  closed. 
Theao  savings  were  converted  Into  lower 
taxes  for  all  Americans.  MUllons  of  persons 
on  low  and  fixed  Incomes  will  get  the  prin- 
cipal benefit  of  these  changes,  which  will 
begin  to  take  effect  In  the  months  Immedi- 
ately ahead.  This  lnltla4Jve  was,  first,  ridi- 
culed as  Impossible  to  achieve,  then,  enact- 
ment was  resisted.  Now  the  Tax  Reform  and 
Reduction  Act  Is  embraced.  The  fact  Is  that 
Its  benefits  will  be  no  laughing  matter  as 
they  begin  to  fiow  to  persons  dependent  on 
moderate  salaries  or  other  fixed  Incomes. 

Congress  can  cooperate  with  the  adminis- 
tration In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
economy.  We  have  done  so  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  We  can  provide  the  President 
with  specific  authority  to  take  action.  We 
have  done  so  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

We  can  support  the  President  If  he  wishes 
to  use  the  persuasion  of  the  Presidency,  for 
example,  as  a  means  of  discouraging  exces- 
sive price  and  wage  Increases.  That  per- 
suasive power  has  yet  to  be  tried.  It  Is  not 
clear  why  It  has  not  been  tried.  Its  effective- 
ness was  demonstrated  In  1962  when  prices 
were  rolled  back  in  a  basic  Industry  by  the 
determined  efforts  of  the  President  at  that 
time.  As  a  result,  other  Industries  held  the 
price  line,  the  economy  avoided  Inflation  and 
experienced  a  sound  and  dynamic  growth. 
By  contrast,  without  Presidential  interven- 
tion, prices  In  that  same  basic  Industry  have 
been  raised  four  times  already  this  year — 
and  the  year  Is  only  half  over.  Other  Indus- 
tries follow  suit.  The  dollar  loses  value  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Millions  of  Americans 
are  caught  In  a  vise  of  higher  prices  and  de- 
clining Incomes. 

Congress  has  already  given  more  authority 
to  the  President  than  he  wishes,  apparently, 
to  use  against  the  rise  In  prices.  That  Is  his 
option.  I  do  not  criticize  his  decision.  But  the 
record  should  be  clear.  Congress  has  been 
ready  and  stands  ready  to  cooperate  with 
the  President.  We  are  prepared  to  move  on 
any  proposals  which  may  be  forthcoming 
from  the  admlnlslTatlon  to  end  the  inflation 
and  to  check  th%  slide  Into  a  deepening  re- 
cession. We  need  concrete  proposals  for  to- 
day. We  c&n  hardly  act  on  either  the  admin- 
istration's rejection  of  what  was  done  yes- 
terday or  on  the  administration's  assurances 
of  what  will  emerge  tomorrow. 

Last  Wednesday,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Productirity.  It  Is  a  welcome  In- 
itiative. The  commission  will  gather  the  in- 
formation on  the  basis  of  which  wage  and 
price  changes  can  be  measured — guidelines 
for  control  of  Inflation,  The  concept  of  guide- 
lines, however,  has  not  yet  been  accepted 
by  the  administration.  If  It  Is  not,  then  for 
what  purpose  will  the  Commission  function? 
What  Is  the  value  of  a  commission  In  con- 
trolling Inflation  If  Its  work  Is  not  subject 
to  use  as  a  yardstick  to  persuade  all  who  re- 
quire persuasion  to  stay  within  established 
limits? 

Congress  cannot  vny  well  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  particular  business  and  labor  leaders 
the  consequences  of  excessive  price  and  wage 
Increases.  But  the  Congress  can  and,  I  am 
confident,  will  support  the  President  should 
be  decide  to  do  so. 

Congress  cannot  itself  draw  up  and  admin- 
ister a  set  of  guidelines  for  reasonable  wage 
and  price  behavior  on  the  part  of  Industry 
and  labor.  But  Congress  can  and,  I  am  con- 
fident, will,  support  the  President  If  be 
chooses  to  do  so. 

Zn  ahori.  Congress  can  and,  I  am  confident, 
will,  support  initiatives  of  the  administra- 
tion which  are  designed  to  reverse  the  whole 
psychology  of  Inflation. 

For  its  pari.  Congress,  as  I  have  noted, 
out  $6.4  billion  from  the  administration's 
budgetary  requests  last  year.  Further  cuts 
below  the  President's  spending  reqaeets  are 
to  be  anticipated  this  year. 

For  this  part,  Oonsieea  Js  attempttnt  to 
aaaiat  the  houalng  Industry.  The  Senate  be- 
gan  work  last  February  on  the  Bmergenoy 


Home  Finance  Act,  a  measure  conceived  by 
Congressman  Patman  and  Senator  Spaxk- 
iCAK  whloh  now  has  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  has  passed  the  Senate  unanimously, 
■me  Ho\ise  has  scheduled  action  on  the  meas- 
ure tomorrow. 

Congress  will  provide  funds  for  expanded 
manpower  training  programs  to  equip  the 
unemployed  and  the  disadvantaged  for  Jobs. 
The  President  has  requested  It.  It  will  be 
forthcoming. 

The  Congress  will  enact  Improved  unem- 
ployment compensation,  as  the  President  has 
requested.  Indeed,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  already  acted,  and  final  passage  of  this 
authority  awaits  only  the  formal  approval  of 
details  to  be  worked  out  between  the  two 
Houses. 

The  willingness  of  the  Congress  to  work 
with  the  President  reaches  beyond  efforts  to 
stop  the  downward  drift  In  the  economy.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  economic  uncertainty  today 
Is  only  a  refiectlon  of  a  deeper  concern.  The 
root  of  our  economic  difficulties  lies  In  the 
distorted  use  of  the  Nation's  resources.  We 
are  casting  vast  quantities  of  these  resources, 
for  example,  into  the  continuing  war  in 
Southeast  Asia — the  estimates  are  over  $26 
billion  a  year,  not  to  speak  of  tiie  tragic  loss 
of  young  lives. 

We  are  using  our  resources  at  a  reckless 
rate  and  with  dubious  wisdom  in  other  places 
and  In  other  ways. 

Government  spending,  to  put  It  blunUy, 
Is  seriously  out  of  date.  It  Is  not  how  much 
Is  being  spent.  It  Is  how  It  Is  being  spent. 
Priorities  are  stUl  determined  largely  by  yes- 
terday's fears  and  fallacies.  They  scarcely 
meet  today's  urgencies.  They  only  begin  to 
perceive  tomorrow's  needs. 

If  there  Is  an  overriding  Imperative,  it  Is 
to  readjust  these  national  priorities — ^theee 
allocations  of  Government  expenditures.  It 
will  take  a  great  and  painful  effort  to  make 
the  changes.  Tet,  they  must  be  made.  If 
this  Nation  la  to  have  a  strong  economy,  a 
healthy  people,  and  a  livable  environment. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  emphasis. 

How  we  choose  has  much  to  do  with  what 
we  conceive  to  be  threats  against  the  na- 
tional security.  To  be  sure,  we  are  strong 
mllltaniy,  and  we  use  by  far  the  greatest 
share  of  the  taxpayers  resources  to  maintain 
the  Defense  EsUbllshment  which  provides 
that  strength.  But  while  the  security  of  a 
nation  depends  on  a  sophistication  of  arms, 
it  depends,  too,  on  the  Inner  stability  and 
unity  of  the  nation. 

Nations  may  be  attacked  from  without. 
They  may  also  crumble  from  within.  For  6 
years  we  have  put  great  emphasis  on  protect- 
ing the  Nation  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Viet- 
nam, IJMB,  and  now  Cambodia.  In  the  mean- 
time, what  of  the  attacks  on  the  very  Uva- 
blUty  of  our  cities  and  their  surrounding  sub- 
urbs? What  of  the  growing  pollution  of  the 
environment?  What  of  the  mounting  array  of 
domestic  difficulties?  Crime?  Transportation? 
Railroads?  Drug  addiction?  Power  shortages? 
Educational  needs?  Racial  tensions?  Health? 
Have  any  of  these  dUflcultles  yet  been  brought 
under  reasonably  secure  control?  Wm  they 
stand  still,  awaiting  some  undefined  solution 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  when,  presumably, 
sufficient  resources  wUl  be  released  to  permit 
them  to  be  dealt  with  without  inflation? 
Will  they  remain  quiescent,  to  the  end  that 
the  United  States  may  first  be  enclosed  In  a 
web  of  antlbaUlstlc  mlssUes  at  a  cost  of  bU- 
llona  of  dollars  which  may  or  may  not  act 
to  protect  us  from  a  missile  attack  which 
may  or  may  not  come  btf  ore  the  system  Is 
obsolete? 

Bvery  doUar  spent  by  Oovernment  wheUtw 
for  Vietnam  or  for  weapons  or  whatever 
comes  from  you,  the  taxpayer.  For  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States,  the 
administration  now  requests  about  $1,000  In 
spending.  How  and  where  each  $I/)00  is  spent 
aeta  the  Nation's  prlocniea. 

For  the  comlitg  year,  of  each  $1,000: 

About  $7  Is  requested  for  health  and  men- 
tal health  research: 


About  $7.S0  for  elementary  and  aeoondary 
educatloD; 

About  $is  for  urban  renewal  for  our  dtlas; 

About  $4.60  for  air  and  water  poUuUon; 

About  $1.40  for  vocational  education; 

About  $0.50  for  education  for  the  bandl- 
ci^ped; 

About  $2.40  to  assist  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernment In  their  fight  against  crime; 

Over  $376  for  mUitary  defense. 

C<Mislder  that  Just  the  cost  overrun — 
that  Is,  what  was  actitally  paid  above  what 
was  quoted  to  the  Congress  as  the  initial 
price  tag — ^for  a  slngle^alrplane — the  C5-A 
cargo  plane — has  cosT^eadb  American  $10. 
Consider  as  well  that  it  coats  every  American 
today  $70  a  year  to  back  and  maintain  In 
Europe  the  several  hiujdred  thousand  UJB. 
forces  and  their  dependents  who  are  still 
there — 25  years  after  World  War  II. 

These  illustrative  examples  clearly  demon- 
strate where  the  emphasis  in  Federal  spend- 
ing has  been  placed  for  many  years.  For  too 
long,  we  have  pursued  the  Nation's  security 
all  over  the  globe.  For  too  long,  we  have 
forgotten  that  national  security  begins  at 
home.  It  has  taken  the  tragic  war  In  Indo- 
china to  show  us  that  our  resources  are  not 
iinllmited.  Our  wealth  Is  not  endless.  In- 
flation and  recession  are  a  part  of  the  price 
of  this  overdue  Insight. 

As  I  have  iMted,  Congress  has  begun  to 
deal  with  the  reality  of  our  limited  resources 
by  reducing  Federal  spending  by  $6.4  billion, 
I  must  say,  also,  that  the  President  reduced 
expenditures  by  $3  blUlon  and  I  commend 
him.  By  far,  the  greatest  share  of  the  con- 
gressional cut  was  taken  for  defense  spending 
and  the  foreign  aid  program.  Foreign  aid 
alone  was  cut  by  $1  billion.  Of  the  $33  saved 
for  each  American,  Congress  attempted  to 
reallocate  $5  to  pressing  needs  in  health, 
education,  and  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

That  Is  what  has  been  labeled  In  some 
quarters  m  inflationary  and  IrrespKinslble. 
Let  the  most  be  made  of  the  labels.  For  those 
reallocations,  there  will  be  no  apology  from 
the  congressional  leadership.  Nor  will  the 
Congress  be  deferred  from  trying  to  meet 
essential  domestic  needs  of  this  kind  by 
charges  of  isolation  or  neolsolatton.  There 
Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  beUevee 
this  Nation  can  turn  away  from  the  inter- 
national problems  of  peace  without  devastat- 
ing consequences  to  this  Nation  and  the 
world.  By  the  same  token,  the  neglect  of 
needs  at  home  will  no  longer  be  accepted  in 
the  name  of  some  vapid  internationalism 
such  as  we  have  witnessed  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia  during  the  past  5  yeara— weU  over 
50,000  American  Uves  later,  a  total  of  331,000 
casualties  overall,  and  well  over  $100  bUlion 
m  resources  later. 

The  congres-slonal  majority  seeks  to  co- 
operate with  the  President  In  an  effort  to 
readjust  the  Nation's  budgetary  priorities 
In  terms  of  today's  needs.  It  must  be  stated 
in  all  frankness,  however,  that  there  are 
still  differences  to  be  reconciled  If  that  co- 
operation Is  to  be  possible.  It  is  difficult, 
for  example,  to  understand  how  a  congres- 
sional effort  to  divert  about  $1  billion  of 
the  $6.4  billion  savings  In  the  budget  to 
pollution  control,  education,  health,  and 
welfare  Is  struck  down  by  a  veto  as  infla- 
tionary but  at  the  same  time  the  Senate 
Is  urged  not  to  foreclose  a  future  expansion 
of  military  and  foreign  aid  spending  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

When  you  consider,  moreover,  that  $2.50  a 
peiaon  was  all  that  was  allocated  by  the  ad- 
ministraUon  during  this  past  year  to  combat 
rising  crime — one  wonders  whether  It  is  rtiet- 
oric  or  results  that  count. 

"me  Senate  has  passed  all  but  two  of  Mm 
major  13  administration  crime  pn^xwala.  Da 
addition.  OongTMS  has  originated  and  piwiil 
■even  addlttonal  aBtl-ertme  lawa  whldi  have 
been  endorsed  by  «be  administration.  Xvei^ 
the  enaotoMnt  of  tbeee  lawa  wUl  be  Ine^ig-. 
dent,  however,  If  we  do  not  devote 
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mourcee  to  the  causes  of  crime,  to  reform  of 
penal  lastltuUons,  and  to  providing  ksalst- 
anoe  to  enforcement  officials.  Two  dollars  and 
fifty  oentE  per  person  for  crime  control  Is 
■imply  not  enough. 

Tbeae  Issues  which  I  have  been  discussing 
are  of  the  utmost  seriousness.  Every  Ameri- 
can is  affected  directly  or  Indirectly  by  an 
economy  in  distress  aivd  the  war  from  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  dlfBcultlee  are  derived. 
Every  American  has  a  stake  In  the  way  the 
Government  makes  broad  commitments  of 
national  resources  alMoad  and  at  home.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  was  asked  by  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  the  majority  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ad- 
dress you  this  afternoon. 

We  hold  tb«  view  that  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation  will  not  disappear  at  a 
date  xincertain  In  the  future,  If  only  they  are 
left  alone  by  Government,  especially  In  the 
li^t  of  our  continuing  involvement  In  the 
war  in  Indochina. 

We  do  not  accept  the  view  that  a  little  un- 
employment Is  good  for  the  Nation  any  more 
than  we  can  believe  that  a  lot  of  Inflation  Is 
good  for  the  Nation. 

Within  these  premise*,  the  majority  In  the 
Congress  will  give  the  most  respectful  con- 
sideration to  whatev«  the  President  may 
propose  to  halt  the  inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates,  to  reduce  unemployment,  and  ter- 
minate our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  To  that 
end,  the  President  has  had  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  In  the  past.  He  has  It  now. 
He  will  have  It  in  the  future.  He  has  It  In 
good  conscience — ^without  Ifs,  ands,  or  buts. 

The  Republic  deserves  no  less. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me  for 
about  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  have  Just  been  warned 
that  I  will  not  get  any  more  time  after 
9:30,  so  I  will  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  only  to  say  that 
I  have  read  the  speech  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  I  am  very  glad  smd,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  much  relieved  to  find  that 
In  It  there  Is  no  attack  on  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  also  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  Vice  President's  speech  available  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  be- 
lieve the  only  phrase  other  than  the  nor- 
mal use  of  someone  else's  name  refers  to 
a  suggestion  for  more  careful  research, 
something  we  may  say  about  each  other. 
The  reference  is  to  another  gentleman 
in  here  where  the  phraseology  goes,  per- 
haps, more  in  depth,  but  I  would  like 
to  show  the  speech  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  if  he  has  no  objection, 
and  then  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

My  purpose  in  rising,  in  addition  to 
that 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  dehghted 
if  the  Senator  would  place  that  speech  In 
the  Record.  May  I. say  that  I  find  no 
personal  fault  with  the  Vice  President, 
but  I  did  refer  to  his  statement,  that  was 
published  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
this  morning— and  how  that  paper  gets 
here  so  early  on  the  same  day  is  some- 
thing I  have  not  flgmed  out  yet.  Mr. 
Aonw  was  said  to  have  said — and  I  am 
par^hrasing  now — that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  his  being  in  California  was  to 
encourage  and   support  the  candidacy 


of  our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Murphy,  but — he  added— the  press  would 
probably  headline  it  to  the  effect  that 
'  Agnew  Assails  Mansfield  and  O'Brien." 
I  wanted  to  make  the  record  straight. 
There  is  nothing  personal  in  it,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

I  think  the  Vice  President  did  well  to 
call  attention  to  these  figures.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  said  they  were  "essential- 
ly correct."  As  on  all  issues,  there  is  room 
for  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  they  mean  in  terms  of  priorities.  I 
wanted  to  make  my  views  known  and  put 
them  in  the  Record  for  all  to  see. 

Thus,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  have  the  Vice  President's 
speech  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I.  too,  appreciate  it.  I 
think  the  Vice  President  does  make  that 
statement  in  the  speech.  But  my  purpose 
In  rising  Is  principally  to  point  out  that 
while  he  refers  to  the  amount  of  spend- 
ing for  military  defense,  for  health  and 
mental  research,  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  other  items,  find  that  while 
these  items  seem  small  when  one  takes 
for  example  $7  for  health  and  mental 
research  out  of  every  $1,000  of  taxes,  the 
point  he  does  not  make — and  he  might 
well  have  made  it — which  I  intend  to  re- 
search myself  and  to  make,  is  that  each 
of  these  items  out  of  a  given  $1,000  rep- 
resent, or  certainly  must  represent,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  $1,000  unit 
than  ever  heretofore  appropriated  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

While  I  am  not  certain  that  this  figure 
will  always  stand  up,  I  know  that  in  some 
instances  it  will. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  In  some  areas  no  doubt.  It  is  more 
money  than  in  previous  years.  The  pur- 
pose in  using  the  figures  in  the  way  I 
did  was  to  make  comparisons  so  that 
all  Americans  can  better  understand 
where  tax  dollars  were  being  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  category- 
by-category  basis. 

Mr.  SCQTT.  The  other  reason  that  I 
have  for  inserting  It  In  the  Record  Is  that 
tlie  Vice  President  mentioned  the  10 
members  of  the  majority  on  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  noted  that  the  bills  proposed  by 
them,  without  duplication  or  overlap- 
ping, but  referring  only  to  limited  ap- 
propriation bills,  where  the  appropria- 
tion can  be  deduced  from  the  bills  them- 
selves, would  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
$440,960,030,600  a  year,  which  is  over  two 
times  our  Federal  budget  and  more  than 
one-half  the  gross  nationjd  product  of 
our  coimtry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  trom  Pennsyl- 
vania desire  to  offer  the  speech  for  the 
Record? 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  of 
ithe  Vice  President,  delivered  in  Cali- 
fornia last  night,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoio, 
as  follows: 


Adorbss  bt  thx  Vies  PHKSroBNT 
Back  In  June,  President  Nixon  delivered 
an  addrees  to  the  nation  on  the  eooncmiy. 
It  was  a  balanced  and  positive  message,  well 
considered.  It  was  not  partisan.  Immedi- 
ately, however,  there  was  adverse  comment 
from  some  of  our  friends  In  the  oitber 
party. 

Among  the  most  Interesting  observations 
were  those  of  Lawrence  O'Brien.  Because 
President  Nixon  refused  to  clamp  on  wage 
and  price  controls,  O'Brien  stated  that  the 
President  had  "sold  out  to  big  business." 

Now,  I  trust  that  all  of  you  know  who 
this  man  O'Brien  Is.  He  used  to  be  Post- 
master General.  He  then  left  the  Federal 
Government  to  go  work  for  an  Investment 
house  on  Wall  Street.  In  fact,  he  became  the 
President  of  that  investment  house.  Under 
his  adroit  management,  the  firm  collapsed, 
and  It  Is  presently  being  liquidated.  Isn't 
that  a  splendid  credential  for  a  man  who 
would  advise  the  President  of  his  coimtry 
on  economics?  And  Isn't  that  an  Interesting 
background  for  a  man  who  would  accuse  his 
President  of  selling  out  to  big  business? 

I  should  not  forget  to  note,  however,  that 
Mr.  O'Brien  did  not  stick  around  to  see  the 
final  demise  of  that  old  brokerage  house 
that  he  had  guided  so  climislly.  Mr.  O'Brien 
is  a  shrewd  and  knowing  man.  When  he 
saw  the  end  in  sight,  be  hitched  up  bis 
pants  and  ran. 

Now  he  Is  chairman  of  another  shaky 
organization,  the  Democratic  party.  It  Is  not 
faring  too  well,  either.  Small  wonder,  when 
it  cannot  And  men  more  qualified  than  Larry 
O'Brien  to  lead  It. 

And  that  same  Democratic  Party  Is  why 
our  country  Is  having  economic  difficulties 
now.  We  have  high  prices  and  we  have  high 
Interest  rates  today  because  for  eight  years 
Democrats  Uke  O'Brien  sat  In  the  highest 
councils  of  this  country.  For  seven  of  those 
eight  years  they  spent  more  than  they  took 
in,  and  in  that  period  they  piled  up  a  deficit 
of  $57  billion  dollars.  In  their  final  year 
alone,  the  Johnson  Administration  recorded 
a  deficit  of  $25  bllUon  dollars.  That  Is  the 
greatest  single  year  deficit  that  any  admin- 
istration has  incurred  since  World  War  II. 

And  so,  fellow  RepubUcans.  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  Democrats  tonight,  and  about 
spending,  and  about  the  economics  of  our 
naUonal  priorities,  because  these  are  Im- 
portant matters — and  because  the  Democrats 
have  been  raising  certain  questions  about 
them  that  have  to  be  answered. 

A  number  of  Democrat  leaders  hav  been 
saying  lately,  among  them  Senator  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  we  RepubUcans 
are  not  spending  the  taxpayers'  money  the 
way  we  should  be  spending  it,  and  that  we 
have  our  national  priorities  backwards  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  aald  it  In  June  In  his  message 
to  the  American  people,  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
said  it  in  those  25  minutes  that  he  managed 
to  obtain  tree  of  charge  from  a  TV  network 
In  order  to  make  a  partisan  attack  on  our 
President. 

The  two  Democrat  leaders  complained  that 
we  spend  $375  for  military  defense  out  of 
every  $1,000  of  taxes,  while  for  the  coming 
year  we  have  requested  only  $7  for  health 
and  mental  health  research,  only  $7.60  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  only  $5 
for  urban  renewal,  only  $4.50  for  air  and 
water  poUutlon  control,  only  $1.40  for  voca- 
tional education,  only  60t  for  education  for 
the  handicapped  and  only  $2.40  to  assist  state 
and  local  governments  In  their  fight  against 
crime. 

Our  Democrat  friends  are  playing  tricks 
with  figures.  They  found  these  data  in  our 
National  Budget  and  they  are  essentially 
correct.  But  they  do  not  give  a  complete  or 
accurate  picture  of  comparable  efforts  In  the 
categorlos  mentioned.  The  comparisons  they 
make  may  be  vaMd  In  a  country  where  the 
•nly  expenditures  for  health,  education, 
crime  and  pollution  control  are  those  made 
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by  the  central  government — in  other  words, 
a  one  goveriunent,  socialistic  (O'  totalitarian 
system;  but  they  are  not  valid  comparisons 
for  our  three-level  system,  which  Is  further 
supported  by  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Let's  put  these  figures  into  context.  The 
Democrats  have  Implied  that  spending  $375 
out  of  every  $1,000  on  national  defense  Is  a 
terrible  thing  when  we  only  spend  so  Uttle 
for  other  pressing  concerns  like  air  pollution 
and  education.  But  It  seems  that  they  have 
never  bothered  to  consider  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  only  entity  In  our  entire 
society — private  or  public — that  can  properly 
imdertake  the  national  defense  and  that, 
therefore,  virtually  every  penny  spent  by  this 
nation  for  national  defense  must  and  does 
show  up  In  the  Federal  Budget. 

This  Is  not  the  case  tor  air  pollution  or 
vocational  education  or  mental  health  re- 
search. In  fact.  It  Is  not  the  case  for  any 
other  major  "problem"  that  we  face  today. 
Because  for  all  of  our  major  concerns  out- 
side of  defense  there  Is  substantial  spend- 
ing by  state  and  local  governments  and  by 
private  business  as  weU  as  private  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  churches  and  founda- 
tions and  labor  unions. 

Consequently,  In  order  to  assess  the  bal- 
ance between  national  defense  and  our  other 
major  concerns;  that  Is,  In  order  to  judge 
accurately  our  national  priorities  as  refiected 
In  our  spending.  It  Is  necessary  to  consider 
not  only  the  figures  that  show  up  In  the  na- 
tional budget,  but  the  outlay  of  the  entire 
nation. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  Demo- 
crats have  complained  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  only  $7.50  out  of  every  $1,000 
In  taxes  for  secondary  and  elementary  educa- 
tion, as  compared  to  $375  for  defense.  But 
what  about  the  $15.7  bllUon  spent  by  our 
fifty  states?  And  what  about  the  $23.6  bil- 
lion spent  by  the  22,000  local  school  systems 
within  those  states?  What  about  the  $5.1 
billion  spent  by  parochial  schools  and  private 
schools?  What  about  the  contributions  of 
foundations  and  business  and  fraternal 
orders  and  labor  unions? 

All  of  these  expenditures  for  our  nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  together 
with  the  Federal  outlay,  amount  to  more 
than  $47  billion  dollars  per  year,  that  is, 
about  $235  dollars  for  every  citizen  In  this 
coimtry.  And  that,  my  fellow  Republicans,  la 
the  figure  that  counts,  not  the  meager  and 
highly  unr^resentatlve  $7.50  that  Is  quoted 
by  our  friends  who  are  busy  feeding  the 
donkey  what  they  hope  will  be  high  potency 
vitamins. 

Indeed,  if  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
had  been  more  careful  in  their  research,  they 
would  have  noted  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Itself  will  spend  $963  million  for 
education  this  coming  year,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  somewhat  inaccurate  to  say  that 
$375  out  of  every  $1,000  are  spent  on  mili- 
tary defense.  That  figure  represents  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  spends,  but  that  De- 
partment spends  its  money  on  many  things, 
among  which  are  education,  as  well  as  hous- 
ing and  health. 

And  there  are  also  many  other  public  ex- 
penditures for  education  besides  those  In- 
dicated by  our  Democratic  friends,  expendi- 
tures not  refiected  in  sigencles  that  bear  the 
title,  "Education". 

In  fact.  If  you  look  at  the  whole  picture, 
you  will  see  that  there  has  been  a  complete 
reversal  of  priorities  since  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration took  office.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  expenditures  for  defense,  as  a  per- 
centage of  Gross  National  Product,  will  be 
the  lowest  since  1950,  at  the  start  of  the 
Korean  War. 

And  in  the  area  of  education  alone,  the 
switch  In  emphasis  Is  startling.  In  1968,  vrith 
a  Democratic  Administration  in  Washington, 
the  American  people  spent  $23  billion  mora 


on  the  military  than  we  spent  on  education 
at  all  levels,  public  and  private. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ahead,  with  a  Republican 
Administration  in  Washington,  the  American 
people  will  spend  $2.4  billion  less  on  the  mili- 
tary than  on  education. 

How's  that  for  a  country  moving  In  the 
right  direction? 

And  that  Is  how  it  is  for  aU  of  the  top 
priority  issues  that  our  Democratic  friends 
have  touched  on.  In  every  single  case, 
whether  it's  health  and  mental  health  re- 
search, or  pollution  control,  or  urban  re- 
newal, or  vocational  education,  or  whatever, 
you  will  find  that  their  flgttres  Just  do  not 
represent  the  true  investment  of  our  society. 
And  their  figures  do  not  represent  the  true 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government,  either. 
For  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  O'Brien  did  not 
mention  that  we  pass  laws  to  require  rather 
heavy  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  things  like  pollution  control 
and  we  pass  tax  regulations  that  will  encour- 
age Investment  In  areas  like  education.  Yet 
none  of  this  shows  up  in  the  Federal  Budget. 

So,  If  the  Democrats  come  whining  and 
bawling  to  you  and  say  that  this  Republican 
Administration  Is  neglecting  education  for 
defense,  do  not  believe  them.  Do  not  let  them 
tell  you  that  this  country  is  spending  only 
$7.50  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion per  person  this  year,  because  that  is  not 
true.  In  pomt  of  fact  we  are  spending  $235.00 
per  person.  And  do  not  let  them  tell  you 
that  we  are  only  spending  $4.50  for  pollution 
control,  because  that  Is  not  true.  We  are 
spending  well  over  $30  per  person.  Do  not 
let  them  rearrange  the  figures  In  order  to 
make  It  appear  that  America  is  in  such  ter- 
rible shape,  because  the  plain  fact  is  that 
America  is  In  darn  good  shape.  We  have 
problems,  I'll  be  the  first  to  admit  It.  But 
we  also  have  a  great  system  that  can  take 
care  of  our  problems,  and  we  should  be  proud 
of  It. 

And,  you  know,  that  Is  one  of  the  differ- 
ences that  has  always  stuck  me,  between  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties.  The 
Democrats  are  always  trying  to  spend  their 
way  out  of  America's  Imagined  difficulties, 
while  the  Republicans  are  always  trying  to 
find  ways  to  pay  the  bills  run  up  by  the 
Democrats.  Every  time  we  get  the  bills  paid, 
the  Democrats  come  In  on  another  set  of 
free-wheeling,  fancy  promises  and  run  up  a 
new  set  of  debts. 

Some  day  the  American  people  are  going 
to  reject  that  Democratic  cotton-candy  and 
leave  the  fiscally  responsible  party  In  office 
long  enough  to  restore  true  prosperity  with- 
out Inflation  and  war. 

I've  given  you  an  exemple  of  bow  the  Dem- 
ocrats look  at  spending  for  National  priori- 
ties and  how  we  look  at  spending  for  Na- 
tional priorities.  And  the  example  I've  given 
points  out  that  our  approach  to  government 
Is  quite  different  from  theirs.  We  believe  that 
we  have  a  good  flexible  system  In  America. 
It  has  worked  well  for  almost  200  years,  and 
we  believe  that  we  should  not  tamper  with 
It  too  much.  Tet,  if  we  took  into  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government  all  of  the  money 
that  the  Democrats  would  need  for  the  pro- 
grams that  they  propose,  we  would  no  longer 
have  a  free  economy.  We  would  have  social- 
ism. 

And  If  you  think  that  I  exaggerate,  listen 
to  these  statistics:  Senator  Alan  Cranston — 
I  trust  that  this  audience  will  know  who  he 
is — Senator  Cranston,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, sponsored  or  co-sponsored  13  bills  In 
the  present  Congress  that  had  speclflc,  lim- 
ited appropriations.  If  all  of  these  bills  were 
to  be  passed  by  Congress,  they  would  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  $37  billion,  $824  mll- 
Uon,  $350  thousand  dollars  per  gear. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Senator  Cranston  also 
q;>onsored  or  co-q;K>nsored  18  equal  addi- 
tional blUs  that  had  no  oelllnga  on  their 


appropriations.  In  thoee  bills,  limit  on  ap' 
proprtatlons  was  to  be  sent  after  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  as  a 
member  of  that  same  Senate  committee,  has 
sponsored  or  co-sponsored  24  bUls,  wbl^  If 
enacted,  would  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
$44  billion,  $128  million.  $672  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year.  And  these  are  only  the  bills 
with  set  appropriations.  Senator  Kennedy 
has  sponsored  45  bills  that  do  not  have  any 
appropriations  ceilings. 

What  these  two  senators  have  proposed  are 
staggering  sums.  Tet  these  are  but  ttoo  of 
the  ten  Democrats  on  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  if  we  take  the 
appropriations  proposed  by  all  the  Democrats 
on  the  committee — let  me  name  them  here: 
Cranston.  Kennedy,  Eagleton,  Hughes,  Mon- 
dale.  Nelson,  PeU.  Randolph,  Williams  and 
Yarborough — If  we  take  the  ^proprtatlons 
proposed  by  these  Democrats  on  that  one 
committee  alone,  and  add  them  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  no  overlap  and  no  duplication, 
we  shall  flnd  that  in  this  Congress  alone  they 
have  prc^>osed  spending  $440  billion.  $963 
million,  $30  thousand,  $600  hundred  dollars 
of  public  money  per  ye.ar.  That  is  over  two 
times  our  present  Federal  Budget  and  more 
than  one-half  the  Gross  National  Product 
of  our  country!  And  remember,  that  does  not 
include  the  bills  that  were  open-ended  and 
had  no  limit  on  their  appropriations.  And 
remember  also,  there  are  the  expenditures 
proposed  by  only  ten  senators  on  one  com- 
mittee of  Congress  and  that  these  Senators 
also  sit  on  many  other  committees. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  view  of  these 
statistics,  I  have  absolutely  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  If  we  accepted  all  these  proposals, 
the  American  private  enterprise  system 
would  be  taxed  beyond  Its  capability  and 
collapse. 

And  that  Is  the  reason  why  we  Republicans 
have  always  felt  that  solutions  to  our  na- 
tional problems  should  come  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  private  sector,  at  times  prod- 
ded by  public  law.  but  nevertheless  funded 
by  the  productivity  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

And  that  Is  why  I  am  here  tonight  at  a 
dinner  for  George  Murphy.  I  want  you  and 
the  people  of  California  to  know  that  he  Is  a 
Republican  In  the  best  sense  of  that  word. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  the  President  needs 
him,  and  that  we  want  to  see  him  reelected. 

He  has  accepted  his  responsibility  as  a  Sen- 
ator to  deal  with  the  problems  that  face  our 
nation,  and  he  has  tried  to  do  this  in  a  way 
that  is  both  effective  and  yet  preserves  the 
power  in  the  private  sector. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  1967  the 
famoiiE  "Murphy  Amendment"  was  added  to 
the  Air  Quality  Act.  This  amendment  allowed 
CaUfomia  to  set  Its  own  auto  emission  stand- 
ards above  the  Federal  levels,  because  this 
state  was  already  requiring  auto  emission 
control  In  1967.  This  was  an  extremely  Im- 
portant bill  and,  though  at  the  time  the 
Murphy  Amendment  may  have  seemed  strict 
to  some,  there  Is  hardly  a  person  today  who 
wlU  not  praise  Senator  Murphy  for  his  fore- 
sight. 

Yet  the  slgniflcance  of  this  legislation  will 
not  show  up  in  the  Federal  Budget,  because 
the  cost  of  this  emission  control  \b  borne  by 
the  automobile  produeers.  How  much  money 
Is  spent  because  of  this  one  bill  Is  Impossible 
to  determine,  but  the  best  estimates  place 
the  amount  In  the  millions. 

Similarly  Senator  Murphy  has  encouraged 
home  ownership  here  In  California  through 
"Sweat  Equity."  There  has  been  some  Fed- 
eral money  involved,  but  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  the  farmer's  own  efforts.  He 
builds  his  own  home.  Yet  the  eqvilty  that  be 
puts  Into  his  own  botise  wUl  not  show  up  In 
the  Federal  Budget,  because  that  man's  labor 
was  never  converted  into  tax  dollars  that  bad 
to  pass  through  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 


OXVI- 
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The  8»me  la  true  of  Jobs.  After  the  Watts 
rtots  of  1865,  Senator  Murphy  supported  your 
own  Chad  McClelland  In  his  efforts  to  provide 
Jobs  to  the  unemployed  through  private  busi- 
ness. This  type  of  program  has  now  attained 
national  scope  through  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  and  Is  a  major  part  of  the 
Administration's  Manpower  Program. 

In  1967  Oeorge  Murphy  authored  the  out- 
standing dropout  prevention  program  that  is 
t>ased  on  p^formance  contracts  farmed  out 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  private 
Industry. 

In  1987  he  co-sponsored  the  Bilingual  Ed- 
ucational Act  that  Is  so  Important  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  and  the  Chinese,  and 
Japanese-Americans  right  here  In  California. 
What  about  Qeoree  Murphy's  contribu- 
tions to  education?  In  1989  he  Introduced 
the  Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act.  And  In 
general  Senator  Murphy  has  offered  his  sup- 
port to  so  many  Important  blUs  concerning 
education  that  he  has  been  given  the  dis- 
tinguished service  award  by  the  National 
Education  Association. 

In  the  area  of  pollution  control,  apart  from 
his  recognized  accomplishments  of  the  past. 
Senator  Murphy  has  co-sponsored  seven 
separate  bills  that  are  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress presently. 

In  the  area  of  crime  control,  he  supported 
the  Organized  Crime  Bill,  the  DC  Crime  Bill, 
and  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Substances 
Act. 

In  1968  he  Introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Manpower  and  Training  Act  extension 
which  would  have  granted  to  the  states  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  control  over  this  program. 
And  In  1969.  he  was  co-sponsor  of  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Bill,  which  1-  the  cornerstone 
of  President  Nixon's  New  Federalism. 

This  Is  what  Senator  Murphy  has  done.  I 
am  here  tonight  to  praise  this  man  who  has 
tried  to  solve  the  problems  of  ovir  nation 
In  a  way  that  Is  compatible  with  our  Ameri- 
can system.  He  has  sought  to  Involve  the 
private  sector  and  he  has  sought  to  decen- 
trallae  the  governmental  effort.  He  has  done 
this  out  of  the  clear  realization  that  our 
system  as  It  now  functions  Is  the  most  ef- 
ficient In  the  world  for  devising  and  pro- 
ducing solutions  to  Its  own  problems.  It  Is 
efficient  because  It's  free. 

But  our  efficiency  and  our  freedom  depend 
on  leadership.  Oewge  Murphy  has  supplied 
and  will  continue  to  supply  that  leadership. 
The  real  story  In  my  speech  tonight  Is 
the  accompUshmenU  of  a  great  Senator — 
Oeorge  Murphy  of  California.  However,  you 
will  probably  not  see  much  of  that  reported 
tomorrow.  It  will  probably  be  "Agnew  as- 
sails Mansfield  and  O'Brien."  So  I  guess  111 
have  to  depend  on  you  to  carry  the  vrord  to 
the  Callfcaula  voters — ladles  and  frentlemen. 
TT>e  Murphy  record  Is  outstanding  and  worth 
repeating  to  your  friends  and  associates. 

Let  me  close  with  a  few  brief  personal  ob- 
servations about  Oeorge  Murphy.  I  have  not 
known  him  very  long,  but  he  has  qualities 
that  strike  you  Immediately — an  obvious 
human  decency  and  an  honest  candor  that 
he  doesnt  have  to  overstate.  Murphy  Is  the 
kind  of  man  you  can  trust  completely.  He 
has  been  the  kind  of  man  you  can  trust  to 
represent  you  well  In  the  Senate,  and  he 
will  represent  you  well  In  the  years  to  come. 
It  Is  Inevitable,  because  you  wont  let  him 
low.  The  loss  would  b«  the  country's  leas. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  advise  me  when  5  minutes  at 
my  time  remain. 


THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1970— AMENDMENTS 

AMENOMKMT  NO.  854 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
two  purposes  this  morning:  First,  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970;  and  second,  to  make 
s(Hne  analysis  of  the  trade  bill  which  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  other  body  and 
which  will  be  coming  over  here  in  due 
course.  Due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
under  the  i-ule,  it  is  likely  that  we  will 
get  the  bill  without  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1970  (HJl.  16311),  to  mandate  the  in- 
clusion of  the  so-called  "working  poor" 
for  purposes  of  State  supplementation 
under  the  act  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
under  the  rule  and  referred  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  that  the  text 
thereof  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  amendment 
will  be  received  and  printed;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  amendment.  No.  854,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  854 

On  page  23,  beginning  with  the  word 
"other"  on  line  16.  strike  out  all  before  the 
period  on  line  18. 

On  page  27.  beginning  with  the  word 
"other"  on  line  15,  strike  out  all  through 
"unemployed"  on  line  18. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  term  "working  poor" 
applies  to  families  headed  by  full-time 
working  males  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  line — $3,720  for  a  family  of  four. 
In  1968,  39  percent  of  poor  families  with 
children  came  within  this  category,  yet 
under  the  current  program  known  as  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children — 
AFDC — such  families  have  not  been 
eligiWe  for  welfare  payments.  There  are 
approximately  IVi  million  families  in 
this  category,  consisting  of  about  7.8 
million  persons. 

The  administration's  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Act  eliminates  this  exclusion 
in  respect  to  the  Federal  eligibility-pay- 
ment standard:  and  under  the  proposed 
act.  working  families  headed  by  males  as 
well  as  those  headed  by  femsdes  are  eli- 
gible for  a  family  assistance  payment  of 
$1,600  for  a  family  of  four.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  benefit  pfiyment. 
the  family's  net  income  is  determined  by 
deducting  the  first  $720  in  earnings  plus 
one-half  of  the  remainder — other  deduc- 
tions are  allowed  for  costs  of  child  care 
and  for  income  earned  by  a  student: 
and,  as  a  general  matter,  the  family  then 
receives  the  difference  between  $1,600 
and  its  net  Income. 

Since  the  Federal  floor  of  $1,600  is  less 
than  the  pajmient  standard  imder 
AFDC  in  42  States,  the  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Act  requires  the  States  to  sup- 
plement the  Federal  payment  for  such 
recipients  up  to  the  payment  level  in  ef- 
fect in  the  State  as  of  January  1970.  or  up 
Xo  the  poverty  level,  whichever  is  lower. 
The  House-passed  bill  provides  for  30- 
percent  Federal  sharing  In  the  cost  of 
these  supplementary  payments. 


However,  no  matching  is  available  for 
supplementary  benefits  paid  to  the 
"working  poor"  nor  is  there  any  require- 
ment in  the  act  for  the  States  to  pay 
such  benefits  to  the  "working  poor."  The 
proposed  Family  Assistance  Act  provides, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  that  supplemen- 
tation must  apply  to: 

Any  family  other  than  a  famUy  In  which 
both  parents  of  the  child  or  chUdren  are 
present,  neither  parent  Is  incapacitated,  and 
the  male  parent  Is  not  unemployed. 

When  he  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  July  21.  1970,  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  noted  three  unde- 
sirable social  consequences  of  the  exclu- 
sion under  current  law. 

First,  the  exclusion  constitutes  a  basic 
inequity,  since  working  poor  families  may 
have  financial  need  equal  to  that  of  fam- 
ilies in  which  there  is  no  full-time  work- 
ing male,  yet  they  are  unable  to  receive 
Federal  public  assistance  under  current 
law.  As  the  Secretary  noted: 

This  unwise  and  unjust  public  policy  has 
had  predictable  results  In  terms  of  social 
tensions.  First,  an  understandable  dis- 
content has  been  generated  among  those 
who  are  excluded  and  who  see  others  no 
worse  off  th.^n  they  being  assisted.  Second, 
ominous  racial  overtones  have  developed 
since  current  AFDC  recipients— those  who 
are  helped — are  about  50  percent  nonwhlte, 
while  the  working  poor — those  who  are  ex- 
cluded— are  about  70  percent  white.  This 
country  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  one 
of  Its  most  Important  and  needed  anti-pov- 
erty efforts  viewed  by  mnny  of  Us  citizens  as 
a  divisive,  unfair  and  arbitrary  failure.  Such 
a  view  does  not  help  to  bring  us  together, 
does  not  promote  understanding  among  peo- 
ple, and  does  not  help  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence In  the  wisdom  of  our  social  policies. 

Second,  the  exclusion  produces  an  in- 
centive for  male  heads  of  households  to 
work  less,  rather  than  more.  The  cur- 
rent welfare  program  includes.  In  a  num- 
ber of  States  the  "AFDC  unemployed 
fathers"  program  imder  which  families 
headed  by  father  working  no  more  than 
30  hours  per  week — for  35  hours,  at  each 
State's  option — are  eligible.  Thus  a  fa- 
ther who  is  on  welfare  is  better  off  work- 
ing no  more  than  30  hours  a  week.  If  he 
works  more  than  that,  he  is  suddenly  no 
longer  "tmemployed"  and  he  loses  assist- 
ance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  indicating  the  States  with  AFDC- 
UF  programs  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Third,  the  exclusion  of  the  working 
poor  has  provided  encouragement  for 
families  to  dissolve  or  for  couples  never 
to  marry.  In  situations  in  which  a  full- 
time  worUngman  is  not  making  as 
much  as  the  mother  of  his  children  could 
receive  in  welfare  benefits,  the  couple  Is 
financially  better  off  if  the  man  leaves 
home.  Over  70  percent  of  the  fathers  of 
families  currently  on  AFDC  are  "absent 
from  the  home." 

Mr.  President,  the  considerations 
which  have  prompted  the  administra- 
tion to  include  the  "working  poor"  under 
the  basic  Federal  payment  apply  equally 
in  respect  to  the  supplemental  paymmts. 
For  example,  in  States  that  now  provide 
a  total  AFDC  payment  of  $2,000  or  more, 
a  mother  and  her  three  children  would 
receive  a  payment  of  $2,000  imder  the 
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present  AFDC  program.  Under  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Act,  she  would  also  receive 
$2,000 — consisting  of  the  $1,600  Federal 
family  assistance  payment  and  a  $400 
State  supplementary  payment.  However, 
the  same  family  of  four,  consisting  of  a 
mother,  a  father,  and  two  children 
would  receive  $1,600  and  no  State  supple- 
mentation. 

There  are  more  than  35  States  In  which 
the  total  payment  exceeds  $2,000  and,  in 
fact,  22  States  in  which  it  exceeds  $2,500 
providing,  in  effect,  an  even  greater  in- 
centive not  to  work  and  greater  encour- 
agement for  the  male  to  leave  the  home. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  indicating  the  expected  levels 
of  supplementation  for  each  State  above 
the  Federal  payment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  in- 
dicated that,  if  the  working  poor  were 
supplemented,  as  proposed  under  my 
amendment,  1.473,300  families  would  be 
included;  under  the  {M:t.  as  passed  by 
the  House,  only  924,600  working  poor 
families  would  be  covered  for  purposes 
of  the  $1,600  payment  only.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  chart  entitled 
"1971  Estimated  Caseloads  of  Working 
Poor  Under  HJl.  16311,"  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
also  eliminate  a  provision  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion to  the  Finance  Committee  on  June 
11,  1970.  During  the  spring  hearings,  the 
committee  had  noted  that  under  the 
House-passed  bill,  a  work  disincentive 
and  an  equity  issue  was  left  in  the 
APDC-UF  category.  As  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, under  the  program  which  is  in  ef- 
fect in  23  States,  families  headed  by 
fathers  working  no  more  than  30  hours 
per  week — or  35  hours,  at  each  State's 
option — are  eligible  for  State  supple- 
mental benefits.  The  committee  pointed 
out  that  this  was  inequitable  to  a  fam- 
ily headed  by  a  full-time,  working  male. 
In  commenting  on  this  discrepancy  in 
his  testimony  on  July  21.  1970,  Secretary 
Richardson  stated: 

The  Administration  has  proposed  elimi- 
nating this  problem  by  abolishing  the  fed- 
eral matching  assistance  for  recipients  in 
the  Unemployed  Fathers  category — about 
90,000  famUies  out  of  a  total  AFDC  caseload 
of  almost  2-mllllon  families.  As  a  result,  all 
male-headed  famUles  would  be  treated  alike, 
and  an  unbroken  set  of  Incentives  would 
apply. 

He  indicated  that  although  one  means 
of  eliminating  the  discrepancy  was  man- 
dating the  extension  of  State  supple- 
mentation to  the  working  poor,  it  was 
considered  too  costly;  he  estimated  that 
such  Inclusion  could  cost  approximately 
$1  bilUon  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Experience  in  the  six  States  which  now 
provide  assistance  to  the  working  poor — 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts.  Illinois. 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
York — Indicates  that  such  programs  are 
underutilized  even  in  States  that  have 


a  high  rate  of  utilization  of  all  other 
categories  of  aid. 

Moreover,  as  noted  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Jerome  M.  Rosow  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  March  30,  1970: 

One  fact  to  bear  In  mind  about  the  work- 
ing poor  Is  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be- 
come long-term  recipients  of  assistance  pay- 
ments. Because  of  rising  wage  scales  due  to 
Increased  productivity,  about  200,000  of  the 
working  poor  rise  above  the  poverty  line  each 
year.  Upgrading  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
manpower  agency  wUl  Increase  this  move- 
ment to  self-sufficiency. 

In  fact,  inclusion  of  the  working  poor 
in  the  State  supplementary  benefit  pro- 
gram should  eventually  reduce  the  costs 
of  welfare  as  a  whole  as  individusJs  move 
off  welfare  as  a  result  of  increased  earn- 
ings. 

With  respect  to  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  assume  any  additional  costs 
arising  from  the  inclusion  of  the  work- 
ing poor,  I  wish  to  indicate  that  this 
amendment  is  offered  in  conjunction 
with  Amendment  No.  802  to  HJl.  16311, 
which  I  introduced  with  a  number  of 
other  amendments  on  July  31,  1970.  This 
latter  amendment  would  provide  for 
Federal  sharing  in  State  supplementary 
payments  on  a  variable  basis  ranging 
from  50  to  83  percent  depending  upon 
State  fiscal  capacity,  rather  than  on  the 
30  percent  basis  prescribed  for  all  States 
under  the  House-passed  bill. 

As  President  Nixon  emphasized  in  com- 
menting on  the  scope  of  his  welfare  re- 
form proposals  on  August  11,  1969: 

These  are  far  reaching  effects  .  .  .  they 
cannot  be  purchased  ches^Iy  or  by  piece- 
meal efforts. 

The  administration  deserves  credit  for 
understanding  the  long-overdue  overall 
reform  of  our  welfare  system  and  for  in- 
cluding the  working  poor  imder  the  Fed- 
eral benefit  portion  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act,  but  we  must  be  assured  that 
we  begin  with  a  consistent  approach,  and 
that  we  do  not  perpetuate  in  the  new 
law  the  inequities  which  we  hope  to  elim- 
inate from  the  AFDC  program. 

When  we  review  this  legislation  as  a 
whole  I  consider  the  matter  of  including 
the  working  poor  In  these  supplemental 
payments  as  one  of  high  priority,  along 
with  the  inclusion  of  single  persons  and 
childless  couples,  increases  in  the  basic 
level,  and  in  Federal  sharing  in  the  in- 
terim. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
submitted  is  designed  to  correct  a  very 
serious  inequity  which  appears  in  the 
administration's  proposed  Family  As- 
sistance Act.  This  inequity  inures  in  the 
fact  that  if  a  welfare  eligible  family  Is 
headed  by  a  fully  employed  male  that 
family  is  penalized  by  not  being  the 
beneficiary  of  State  supplementation, 
required  for  female  headed  families, 
amounting  to  the  difference  between  the 
$1,600  Federal  base  which  will  be  estab- 
lished for  a  family  of  four,  and  whatever 
amount:  the  State  pays. 

Hence,  those  male  heads  of  poor 
households  in  the  working  pool  will  be 
discriminated  against  and  ,yet  the  inter- 
esting thing  is  that  it  is  these  poor  who 
are  the  most  quickly  working  themselves 
off  the  welfare  rolls. 


About  200,000  of  the  working  poor  rise 
above  the  poverty  level  every  year.  This, 
hence,  is  the  area  where  we  should  be  in 
a  position  to  give  this  final  little  shove 
which  will  get  these  people  above  the 
poverty  level.  Yet,  it  is  precise^  these 
persons  whom  the  House  bill  discrimi- 
nates against. 

Accordingly.  I  am  presenting  this 
amendment.  I  hope  very  much  that  It 
will  be  included  in  the  bill  as  passed.  I 
would  like  to  enlist  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  matter. 

I  'lave  noted  recent  reports  that  Sec- 
retary Richardson  testified  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  amendment  is  $1  bil- 
lion. That  is  a  figure  which  is  based  upon 
the  worst  possible  capabilities  which  ad- 
here in  the  situation,  rather  than  what 
would  be  normal  and  expected  on  the 
record. 

We  are  not  figuring  the  cost  of  a  po- 
tential atomic  bomb  in  this  matter.  We 
are  trying  to  get  a  reasonable  figure  for 
the  families  who  will  require  this  kind 
of  assistance.  The  figure  of  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
must  be  regarded  as  infiated,  and  I  shall 
demonstrate  that  as  I  go  along. 

We  are  still  up  against  the  hard  rock 
of  dealing  with  a  clear  and  blatant  dis- 
crimination against  the  most  deserving 
families  rather  than  the  least  deserving, 
mandating  the  supplementation  which 
States  pay  and  which  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  families  in  which  the  father 
is  doing  his  Job  and  working  full  time  and 
not  making  the  grade. 

I  think  that  this  is  most  unfair.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  will  give  its  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  so  obvious  an 
inequity.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  its  effort  to  turn 
this  bill  into  a  "workfare"  bill,  will  do 
something  about  this.  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  give  their  attention  to  the  problem. 
I  urge  them  not  to  be  scared  off  by  the 
HEW  figure,  but  to  break  it  down  and  see 
what  it  reasonably  may  be. 

I  shall  point  out  two  reductions  in  the 
figxire:  First,  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
these  families  escape  poverty  which  is  a 
very  refreshing  experience  In  welfare; 
in  addition,  because  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  people  we  are  dealing  with, 
this  is  one  of  the  materially  underuti- 
lized elements  of  vrelf  are  in  every  State  in 
which  it  exists.  Many  working  poor  fam- 
ilies have  tremendous  pride  and  dignity 
and  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  a 
welfare  existence  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  charts  showing  the 
States  that  provide  aid  in  the  various 
categories  to  which  I  have  been  refer- 
ring, the  nature  of  the  supplemental  aid 
by  State,  and  the  estimated  caseload  by 
State  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tte 
Record,  as  follows : 


TWXNTT-THXB  StATXS  WHICH  PBOnOB  AID  TO 

Fsmr.Tw  With  Daymumi    CHZumm  or 
UNKi(Pt/>Tn>  Fathxrs 

California,  Colorado,  Delaware.  Hawaii.  H- 
Unols.  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland.  Masaachu- 
setts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Tork,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Venaont, 
Washington.  West  Virginia. 
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Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  March  31.  1970. 
State  »«ppIem«ntoI  payment  to  an  eligible 
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1971  ESTIMATED  CASaOADS  OF  WORKING  POOR  UNDER 
H.R.  16311— Conti«u«l 

[In  theuMnd*] 


Of 


0 

•eao 
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Alabama 
Alaska  . 
Arizona 

Arkansas    

CaUfomla    \,w^ 

Colorado  -. 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


768 

2.000 

188 


United  States 


Working 
poor 

ftmilios 
receiving 
FAP  only 


Working 
poor  families 
receiving 
FAP  and/or 
State  sup- 
plement if 
working 
poor  are 
supplemented 


District  of  ColumbU 1.327 

5 

""■ 0 


1.508 


Florida    

Georgia    

HawaU    - 

Idaho    — —  *-^^ 

1.856 

" 200 


Illinois    . 

Indiana 

Iowa    — 

Kansas    . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ualne 


1.315 

1.244 

356 

0 
416 


Maryland     ,  1^1 


Massachusette 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


116 
1.304 
2.564 

592 
2,156 

319 
1.532 

716 

620 
1,087 


1.772 

1,532 

1.868 

0 

0 

829 

Nebraska    -— ?99 

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New    Jersey 

New     Mexico 

New    York - 

North     OeroUna 

North     Dakota 

Ohio    

Oklahoma    

Oregon      

Pennsylvania     2.013 

Rhode      Island 1,460 

South    Carolina 0 

South     Dakota- I.IM 

Tennessee —         ^ 

Texas     1^ 

Utah    ^** 

Vermont     1,856 

Virginia      - - l.a« 

Washington      ^,  ^o^ 

West     Virginia 53 

Wisconsin     - —       "^^ 

Wyoming      *** 

>  Under  HJl.  16311  as  amended  June  1970. 
Based  on  April  1970  AFDC  payment  leveU. 

Source:  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare. 
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Washington 
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Other  States; 
Northeast  (Maine. 
New  Hampshire, 
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North  Central 
(Nebraska.  North 
Dakota.  South 

Dakota) 

West  (Alaska. 
Idaho.  Montana, 
Nevada, 
Wyoming) 
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8.3 
10.2 
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tlon  Of  the  United  States.  ^flUlons 
Jobs  are  at  stake  on  the  export  side,  be- 
cause it  is  clear  there  wUl  be  retaUatlon 
and  serious  retaliation  if  the  United 
States  goes  into  the  quota  business.  _ 
We  are  no  longer  "cock  of  the  walk 
as  we  were  right  after  World  War  U. 
We  have  tough  competition  from  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  to  name  two  countries, 
and  every  other  exporting  country.  We 
cannot  run  this  matter  as  we  would 
like  So  this  competition,  which  Is  caus- 
ing us  trouble  ah^ady.  when  buttressed 
by  retaliation  action  will  make  It  more 
difficult  for  the  workers  in  the  United 

46!  5 1—     States.  ^,  _ 

31.8 r  z        Now.  Mr.  President,  the  problem  as  I 

12.9  ••;      ,.      __j    tv,-    •.oacuin    for    prvinflT    out 
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64.9 
34.5 
51.5 
40.9 
10.3 
106.3 


41.6 
1.3 

30.5 

26.5 
1.3 

66.0 


13.3 
69.1 
5.5 
23.2 
37.9 
80.0 
16.3 
38.2 
19.5 
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6.0 
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6.4 
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7.4 
11.2 


42.2 


74.6 


18.8 


13.7 


25.0 


21.0 
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Total 924.600.0     1,473.300.0       548,700.0 
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Alabama .— 

31.6 

Arizona 

9.0 

ArVansas — 

15.7 

CaMornu 

45.9 

Colorado — . 

18.2 

ConnectioiL 

7.7 

Delaaare 

5.1 

District  of  Celimbie. 

1.2 

Floridt 

34.1 

Georgia 
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Hawaii 

2.8 

IHiaoit        

25.5 

IlldiSM 

10.  f 

leer* 

19.2 

fUnsas 

7.1 

lUfltucky 

22.5 

LOBtsiana- 

36.8 

Maryland 

7.7 

Messadiusetb 

?.3 
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20.1 

39.5 
15.7 
IS.  7 
102.3 
18.2 
11.8 
5.1 


7.9 

6.7 
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THE  TRADE  BILL 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
this  morning  because  the  Senate  has 
really  been  very  little  heard  from  in  re- 
spect to  the  trade  legislation  presently 
before  the  Congress. 

A  very  admirable  initiative  was  un- 
dertaken by  a  bipartisan  group  in  the 
other  body.  They  expressed  their  opposi- 
Uon  to  what  is  taking  place  by  means 
of  this  trade  bill.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
those  of  us  here  who  feel  relatively  the 
same  way  express  ourselves.  ,„„„„, 

The  trade  legislation  (HJl.  18970) 
will  come  up  on  the  House  floor  when 
they  return  from  the  recess  under  a 
closed  rule.  It  Is  very  unlikely  that  It 
will  be  changed.  It  will  be  voted  either 
up  or  down.  My  guess  is  that  it  will  be 
voted  up.  ^     _^^  . , 

When  it  comes  here,  as  It  Inevitably 
will,  the  real  issue  rises.  This  is  where 
it  will  be  amended  and  amended  sub- 
stantively as  trade  legislation  always 
has  been. 

The  principal  reasons  for  being 
against  the  blU— and  in  particular  the 
quota  concept  of  this  bill— are  based 
entirely  upon  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  "hands  across  the  sea"  or  Ideas 
about  International  friendship.  First, 
they  are  based  on  the  fact  that  quotas 
will  Impose  an  enormous  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States.  I  will 


1. 2  """"""  give  demonstrations  of  that  in  a  moment. 
*  "  Second,  quotas  will  hurt  the  total  trade 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  will  cost 
Americans  Jobs,  rather  than  get  them 
Jobs.  Yet  that  is  the  particular  claim 
made  for  the  quota  approach. 

On  the  question  of  Jobs,  it  Is  a  fact 
we  are  now  running  a  growing  export 
surplus,  and  that  is  the  normal  posi- 
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see  it.  and  the  reason  for  crying  out 
against  it— not  in  any  way  derogating 
from  the  dUlgence  and  high  degree  of 
expertise  of  Wh-bur  Mills  and  his  com- 
mittee, who  have  been  the  leaders  in 
terms  of  trade  legislation  in  the  other 
body.  Mr.  Mills  and  his  committee  faced 
a  situation  and  not  a  theory,  of  serious 

character.  .„„-«» 

But  the  trade  legislation  (H.R.  18970) 
that  has  just  been  reported  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  legisla- 
tion that  has  Uttie  connection  with  our 
national  interest  or  the  Interests  of  the 
American  consumer,  and  will  be  counter 
productive  in  its  effect  on  the  United 
States  and  the  world's  economy. 

When  all  the  rhetoric  is  stripped  away, 
we  are  faced  with  a  quota  bill  which 
would  turn  the  clock  back  on  the  liberal 
trade  policies  that  have  served  us  so  well 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Perhaps  even 
more  importantly,  the  bill  raises  a  criti- 
cal issue  of  Presidential  power.  For,  the 
bill  as  it  presently  stands  can  rightfully 
be  considered  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
of  international  trade.  I  am  also  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Justifications  given 
by  members  of  the  Nixon  Cabinet  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the 
need  for  such  quota  legislation. 

If  it  were  not  so  serious,  one  could  al- 
most be  amused  by  the  selection  of 
products  to  be  covered  by  quotas.  The 
"political  clout"  of  the  textile  industry, 
Uie  shoe  industry,  and  the  oU  industry  is 
well  known— but  glycene  and  mink?  Per- 
haps, mink  was  thrown  in  to  insure  that 
all  clothing  bills  will  be  higher  in  the 
years  to  come — from  dresses  to  mink 
coats.  As  for  glycene,  it  is  produced  by 
only  one  company  in  the  United  States 
and  the  tariff  quotas  on  this  product  will 
not  only  insure  this  company's  monop- 
olistic position.  It  will  have  an  Impact 
on  prices  of  buffered  aspirin,  sugar  sub- 
stitutes, deodorants,  and  ink. 

The  following  provisions  of  H.R.  18970 
are  particularly  unfortunate : 

Section  301(5)  (a)  contains  what  Is 
apparently  a  completely  rigid,  mechani- 
cal, and  arbitrary  trigger  clause  which 
leaves  litUe  room  for  flexibility  and  for 
fair  consideration  of  the  various  factors 
that  must  be  involved  when  a  determi- 
nation of  injury  from  imports  is  to  be 
made.  If  the  rigid  mechanical  formula  Is 
met.  the  law  then  states  In  section  113 
(b): 

The  President  shall  proclaim  the  Increase 
In.  or  Imposition  of.  any  duty  or  other  Im- 
port restriction  on  the  article  concerned  .  .  . 
unless  he  determines  that  such  action  would 
not  be  In  the  national  Interest. 


This  provision  places  an  enormous 
burden  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  feel  this  is  wise. 
Furthermore,  it  raises  a  myriad  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  term  "national  in- 
terest." The  situation  can  easily  be  fore- 
seen where,  despite  the  fact  that  Imports 
meet  the  mechanical  test  set  forth  in 
section  301(5)  (a)  the  imposition  of  du- 
ties or  other  import  restrictions  would 
be  patently  unwise;  and  the  imports  in 
question  may  be  of  such  marginal  im- 
portance to  our  e<»nomy  that  equating 
these  imports  with  the  national  interest 
would  be  patently  absurd.  The  net  result 
would  be  that  a  senseless  import  restric- 
tion could  be  established.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  newspaper  reports  that  Con- 
gressman Mills  opposed  this  arbitrary, 
mechanical  formula.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate,  in  its  consideration  of  the 
bill,  would  delete  such  mechanical  for- 
mulas based  on  strict  percentages  which, 
by  their  very  nature,  cannot  provide  a 
fair  consideration  of  all  the  factors  in- 
volved. 

The  wording  in  Section  301(b)  (1)  also 
lends  itself  to  abuse.  This  paragraph 
says: 

The  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly 
make  an  Investigation  to  determine  whether 
an  article  Is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  In  such  Increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  contribute  substan~ 
tially  (whether  or  not  such  Increased  Imports 
are  the  major  factor  or  the  primary  factor) 
towards  causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
serious  Injury  to  the  domestic  Industry  pro- 
ducing articles  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  the  Imported  article. 

The  administration's  original  trade  bill 
(H.R.  14870)  contained  the  provision  of 
"primary  cause"  in  describing  the  rela- 
tionship between  Increased  imports  and 
serious  Injury.  The  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  considerably  more  restrictive 
of  trade.  It  substitutes  "substantial"  for 
"primary"  and  makes  it  clear  that  in- 
creased imports  do  not  have  to  be  a  major 
factor  in  assessing  Injury.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  could  Inter- 
pret this  language  to  open  the  door  to 
numerous  affirmative  findings  and  this 
could  become  a  tidal  wave  of  protection- 
ism. 

Section  301(3)  is  also  a  highly  signifi- 
cant change  in  our  trade  law.  Under  the 
new  definition  contained  In  this  section, 
a  domestic  industry  would  be  the  aggre- 
gate or  firms  or  appropriate  subdivisions 
thereof  that  produce  the  domestic  article. 
The  part  of  the  plant  In  which  that  arti- 
cle is  produced  would  be  considered  an 
appropriate  division.  This  language 
would  permit  unlimited  arbitrary  seg- 
mentation of  sin  Industry  to  carve  out 
that  part  that  might  be  Injured  by  Im- 
ports. 

In  essence.  It  Incorporates  the  principle 
of  genymanderlng  in  our  trade  policy. 

It  would  return  to  the  segmentation 
provision  of  the  original  1951  escape 
clause,  which  was  expressly  repealed  by 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Under 
the  new  prop<>sed  wording,  if  a  number  of 
related  products  were  being  made  in  five 
plants,  and  only  one  plant  was  being  hurt 
by  imports,  a  basis  for  higher  tariffs  or 
quotas  should  be  established  for  all  the 
products  in  all  the  plants,  even  though 
the  operation  of  the  other  four  plants 


were  healthy  and  profitable.  This  again  is 
a  serious  move  toward  protectionism  and 
again  a  clear  Indication  of  why  the 
quotas  aspect  of  the  bill  Is  backward 
looking,  toward  discredited  past  laws, 
rather  than  forward-looking. 

Finally,  it  is  most  interesting  that  this 
bill  enacts  into  law  the  principle  of  deci- 
sion by  the  minority.  I  refer  to  section 
301(5X1).  I  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention that  this  section  says: 

If  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners  present 
and  voting  makes  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion under  paragraph  (1) ,  the  Commissioners 
voting  for  such  affirmative  Injury  determina- 
tion shall  make  an  additional  determina- 
tion under  this  paragraph  which  shall  con- 
sist of  determining  (1)  whether  either  criteria 
In  subparagraph  (A)  or  the  criteria  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  are  met,  and  If  so,  (11) 
whether  the  criteria  In  subparagraph  (C) 
are  met. 

The  determination  of  whether  these 
criteria  are  met  is  of  considerable  if  not 
key  importance  since  this  is  the  triggering 
formula  for  a  mandating  duty  increase  or 
other  import  restrictions  unless  the 
President  determines  such  restrictions 
are  not  in  the  national  intei"est.  In  es- 
sence then,  what  this  law  provides  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  make 
one  preliminary  determination.  For  ex- 
ample, 3  out  of  5  voting  Commissioners 
could  make  such  a  determination.  The 
majority — these  three  Commissioners — 
would  then  vote  to  determine  whether 
certain  additional  criteria  were  met.  The 
net  effect  of  this  procedure  would  be  that 
the  vote  of  two  Commissioners — if  five 
were  voting — could  determine  the  thrust 
of  our  trade  policy.  This  language,  which 
permits  the  determination  of  criteria  by 
the  majority  of  the  majority,  could  lead 
to  decision  by  the  minority.  This  is  a  sad 
provision  of  a  law  in  a  democracy. 

The  fact  that  this  is  a  backward-look- 
ing, protectionist  quota  bill  that  turns  the 
trade  policy  of  our  Nation  around  180 
degrees  is  bad  enough,  but  there  is  an 
equally  serious  issue.  The  bill  gives  any 
President  enormous  discretion  and  lee- 
w^ay  in  Imposing  quotas  and  other  import 
restrictions.  The  question  must  be  asked 
whether  this  enormous  discretionary 
power  should  be  given  to  any  President. 
I  find  it  more  than  strange  that  on  one 
hand  the  Congress  is  attempting  to  reas- 
sert its  constitutional  powers  as  to  war; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  trade 
field,  it  is  willing  to  delegate  sweeping 
authority  to  the  President. 

Recent  events  have  made  it  clear  that 
a  President  can  and  will  use  trade  policy 
for  domestic  political  ends.  The  granting 
of  enormous  discretionary  powers  to  any 
President  only  confirms  this.  That  is  why 
I  call  this  bill  the  "Tonkin  Golf  resolu- 
tion of  international  trade." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  oil  deserves 
special  mention.  Section  104(a)  in  effect 
freezes  the  oil  Import  quota  system  that 
has  served  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
so  badly.  The  inequitable  working  of  this 
system  has  been  brilllanUy  exposed  by  a 
Presidential  task  force  reF>ort  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
Labor  George  Shults.  The  executive  di- 
rector of  this  Cabinet  task  force  has 
Just  written  in  the  New  York  Times: 

If,  furthermore,  world  prices  are  so  likely 
to  reach  and  exceed  the  VS.  domestic  price 


that  Is  artificially  propped  up  by  Import  con- 
trols, why  Insist  so  strenuously  on  retaining 
strict  quotas? 

The  Ways  and  Means  bill  would  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  implementing 
the  policy  recommendations  put  forward 
by  a  majority  of  his  own  task  force.  It 
must  be  asked  whether  perpetuation  of 
present  policies  will  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Nation  in  the  1970's. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  administra- 
tion has  Just  decided — and  this  is  a  deci- 
sion which  I  very  much  regret — that  it 
is  "discontinuing  consideration  of  mov- 
ing to  a  tariff  system  of  control,  but 
rather  continuing  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  current  program."  The  current  pro- 
gram, of  course,  is  the  system  of  rigid 
import  controls  that  has  been  in  effect 
since  1959  and  which  has  increasingly 
hurt  major  sections  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  a  puzzle  here.  The  day  be- 
fore this  decision  was  annoiuiced  a 
prominent  story  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal quoted  a  key  Nixon  administration 
economist  who  contended  that  a  cut  in 
unrealistically  high  gasoline  prices  would 
help  ease  the  threat  of  a  winter  fuel  oU 
shortage.  In  his  view,  a  lower  gasoline 
price  would  msJ^e  it  relatively  "more 
profitable  for  oil  companies  to  divert 
more  of  their  production  into  the  heavy 
heating  oils."  The  story  went  on  to  say 
that  one  of  the  plans  being  considered 
was  to  offer  the  bonus  of  new  or  bigger 
quotas  to  those  refiners  who  had  idle  ca- 
pacity and  were  willing  to  turn  out  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  lower-profit 
heavier  fuels  from  usually  cheaper  im- 
ported foreign  crude  oil. 

I  am  puzzled,  since  the  oil  Import 
quota  system  has  always  had  the  effect 
of  maintaining  a  high  price  of  gasoline 
by  drastically  curtailing  imports  of 
cheaper  Venezuelan,  Cianadian.  and 
Middle  East  crude  oil.  The  quota  system 
has  also  limited  the  construction  of  re- 
fineries on  the  east  coast  which  limits 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  residual 
heating  oils  at  the  point  of  demtuid.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  oil  import  quota  pro- 
gram in  1959,  no  new  oil  refineries  have 
been  built  on  the  east  coast.  Thus,  even 
if  existing  east  coast  refineries  upped 
their  residual  production  to  the  level  of 
that  being  produ<;ed  by  refineries  else- 
where In  the  United  States — ^f  rom  2-  to  3- 
percent  range  to  the  6-  to  14-percent 
range — they  could  not  meet  the  demand 
for  heating  oils  In  the  New  England  and 
Mid-Atiantic  States.  Since  the  heating 
oil  crisis  is  so  near  at  hand,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Northeast  to  build  new  re- 
fineries in  time  to  materially  affect  the 
rapidly  devel(4>ing  crisis,  even  if  oil  were 
to  be  made  available. 

Based  on  these  f£u:ts,  one  must  pose 
the  question  whether  maintentmce  of  the 
rigid  oil  import  system  which  was  In  ef- 
fect during  the  1960's  Is  ngt,  therefore, 
directly  responsible  for  the  severe  heat- 
ing oil  shortage  now  facing  the  Nation. 
One  must  further  ask  whether  the  mtdn- 
tenance  of  a  similar  program  tn  the 
1970's — either  by  administration  flat  or 
legislation — ^is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
our  Nation  or  Just  prejudices  the  North- 
east. 

I  have  stated  the  rigid  quota  legisla- 
tion is  not  in  the  Interests  of  the  Amerl- 
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can.  consumer.  Briefly,  here  is  what  the 
quota  s>-stems  already  in  effect  have  cost 
the  consumer. 

Oil:  The  recent  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  task  force  on  oil  import 
controls  estimated  that  in  1969  alone 
cons\miers  paid  $5  billion  more  for  oil 
products  than  they  would  have  paid  in 
the  absence  of  import  constriction. 

Beef:  Governor  Rockefeller  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  price  of  rib  roast  in 
one  New  York  City  grocery  chain  In- 
creased from  $0.99  per  pound  in  1960  to 
$1.49  a  pound  in  1970.  an  increase  of  50 
percent.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor statistics,  the  price  of  hamburger  in 
the  New  York/northeastern  New  Jersey 
area  increased  from  $0.49  a  poimd  in  1960 
to  $0.88  a  pound  in  1970.  This  was  a  price 
rise  of  79  percent.  The  import  of  second 
grade  beef  is  strictly  controlled  and  it 
Is  clear  that  the  increase  in  the  prices  of 
such  beef  have  increased  far  more  rapid- 
ly than  has  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Steel:  Follovking  the  adoption  of  the 
"volunt«r>-"  restroint  ag'-eement.  the 
price  per  net  ton  of  steel  increased  to 
$140.84  on  Ju:.-  3.  1960  and  to  $156.26 
(Ml  Ju*-y  2.  1970.  At  the  end  of  1968 
finished  steel  prices  per  net  ton  averaged 
$131.75.  The  percentage  gain  in  steel 
prices  since  the  signing  of  the  voluntary 
agreements  is  far  in  excess  in  the  per- 
centage increa-^e  in  the  wholesale  price 
of  all  commoditie.>. 

These  are  just  three  examples  of  the 
effect  of  quotas  on  pricos.  Additional  ex- 
amples are  set  forth  in  a  recent  study 
made  by  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Cohen  entitled 
-Import  Quotas  and  Price? — A  Reply." 
This  linkage  between  impwrt  quotas  and 
higher  prices  underlines  the  danger  of 
passing  rigid  quota  legislation  at  the 
same  time  infiationa/y  pressures  remain 
high.  Such  quota  legislation  could  make 
It  more  difflcult  to  brine  such  inflation- 
ary pressures  under  control.  In  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Ways  and  Me«ms  Com- 
mittee, past  trade  policies  of  the  United 
States  were  characterized  as  "Uncle 
Sucker"  policies  by  a  Cabinet  officer  and 
committee  members  gloomily  speculated 
about  the  survival  of  the  American  eco- 
nonuc  system  if  the  United  States  were 
to  remain  the  only  open  market  in  the 
world.  I  can  only  conclude  that  this  Is 
the  e  onomic  side  of  the  dangerous  trend 
toward  neoisolationism  in  the  United 
States  which  has  been  brought  on  by  dis- 
.sent  from  the  war  in  Indochina.  But  this 
economic  neoisolationism  is  based  on 
false  prenii5es  and  false  analyses. 

An  editorial  in  the  July  25  edition  of 
Busmess  Week  should  put  some  of  the.'se 
fabe  premises  to  rest.  Business  Week 
said: 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  Is  an 
open  EQArket  U  pure  myth.  More  than  20  per- 
cent of  UJ8.  impOTts  are  controlled  by  quotas 
(such  M  those  en  oil  and  farm  products^: 
the  average  U.S.  tariff  Uvel  on  IndustrUl 
goods  la  above  the  Common  Market  average. 

Rising  protectionist  sentiment  could 
be  better  miderstood.  if  our  trade  bal- 
ance were  in  the  red.  But  it  most  declde- 
ly  is  not.  despite  the  fact  that  the  severe 
lixflation  our  economy  has  faced  over  th« 
past  5  years  has  upped  the  demand  for 
Imports.  Now  that  the  Inflation  shows 
signs  of  moderating,  our  trade  surplus  Is 
strengthening  and  moving  further  Into 
the  black.  On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis, 


the  export  surplus  rose  to  $848  million  in 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year  compared 
to  a  $518  million  first  quarter  surplus. 
A  trade  surplus  for  1970  is  likely  to  ap- 
proach $3  billion.  It  is  tragic  that  the 
Congress  is  now  considering  protection- 
ist measures  that  could  adversely  affect 
one  of  the  few  plus  items  on  our  other- 
wise bleak  balance-of-payments  ledger. 
Also,  what  is  overlooked  is  the  power 
under  our  laws  to  take  substantial  action 
under    dumping,    countervailing    duty, 
tightened  escape  clause  and  adjustment 
assistance  laws  which  can  also  be  beefed 
up  by  nonprotectionist  legislation.  Cer- 
tain   provisions  now  in  H.R.   18970  do 
precisely  this  and  should  be  maintained. 
These  provisions  in  connection  with  the 
DISC  proposal  could  have  a  highly  favor- 
able effect  on  our  trade  balrnce  sswell  as 
substantially     alleviating     the     serious 
problems  being  caused  by  certain  sec- 
tors of  our  domestic  industry  by  the  sud- 
den impact  of  sharply  increasing  imports. 
It  also  must  be  recognized  that  we  are 
not  even  using  the  powers  now  on  the 
books  to  take  care  of  thvi  individual  uni- 
tarj-  problems  in  given  items  of  imports 
which  are  trcublin?  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  for  the  Committee  en  Pi- 
nance  to  consider  when  it  wrestles  \\ith 
this  problpm.  not  to  just  embrace  the 
quota  idea,  which  has  .<o  many  disad- 
vantages for  the  United  States. 

Again,  I  beg  Senators  to  remember  it 
is  long  after  1945;  that  we  face  the  stern- 
est kind  of  competition  in  every  mnrket 
abroad  and  in  the  markets  represented 
by  the  major  exporting  countries.  That 
is  where  we  do  most  of  our  business  with 
the  industrialized  countries  of  the  world. 
Mr.  President,  another  problem  of  the 
quotas,  as  distinguished  from  the  ap- 
proach that  I  am  suggesting  as  our  best 
bet  in  this  situation,  is  that  it  is  across 
the  board.  We  will  find — ^because  it  is 
Inevitable  in  this  situation,  as  It  goes  for 
the  efHclcnt  and  efEcIent  alike— that 
there  will  be  a  very  serious  problem  of 
windfall  profits  here.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  segments  of  our  textile  Industry, 
for  example,  have  no  need  for  this  kind 
of  regulation  at  all  and  whose  income 
wUl  go  out  of  sight  because  of  the  restric- 
tions, whereas  It  will  not  materially  help 
the  inefSdent  industries.  That  has  al- 
ways been  the  history  of  the  quota — 
I  think  represents  a  very  deleterious 
development  as  far  as  our  country  is 
concerned. 

I  have  as  little  patience  as  any  Sen- 
ator does  with  the  intransigent  opposi- 
tion— almost  the  blind  opposition — of  the 
Japanese  textile  industry  to  any  effort 
to  avoid  this  very  serious  world  situation 
by  coming  to  some  voluntary  agreement 
with  the  United  States  on  some  aspects 
of  the  manmade  textiles  field. 

Even  there,  the  question  Is,  What  do 
we  do  about  It?  What  is  the  best  way  to 
get  such  an  agreement?  In  my  Judgment, 
the  best  way  to  get  such  an  agreement  is 
to  use  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  or  of  a  Special 
Presidential  Commission  to  make  clear 
that  where  the  Japanese  are  Imposing 
upon  us.  we  will  not  accept  It.  That  will 
not  Involve  retaliation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  language  the  Japanese  very  well 
understand,  and  is  very  likely  to  produce 


an  agreement;  whereas  if  we  give  them 
the  objective  of  quotas  and  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  we  put  them,  both  economically 
and  politically.  In  a  position  where  they 
can  do  nothing  else  but  retaliate  against 
us.  So  we  would  guarantee  a  trade  war 
instead  of  trying  to  cure,  in  an  intelligent 
way.  the  difficulty  between  the  two 
countries. 

I  believe,  as  we  begin  to  look  Into  this 
question,  as  more  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate begin  to  learn  what  is  at  stake,  as 
more  Members  of  the  Senate  begin  to 
check  Into  tlielr  own  States  to  find  out 
what  the  effects  of  Imports  as  compared 
with  exports  mean  to  their  own  States. 
they  will  not  be  so  affrighted  that  there 
are  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  affected.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  agricultural  States,  from  which  so 
many  Senators  come.  In  which  agricul- 
ture represents  a  very  important  eco- 
nomic base. 

Finally,  it  is  an  economic  truism  that 
our  most  efficient  high-wage  industries 
are  also  our  best  export  industries.  In 
turn,  our  least  eflBcient  low  wage  indus- 
tries are  generally  protectionist.  A  move 
to  protect  the  Inefficient  sectors  of  our 
economy  could  lead  to  retaliation  against 
the  efficient,  high  wage  sectors.  Through 
the  working  of  this  process,  protection- 
ism can  weaken  the  domestic  economy, 
maintain  inflationary  pressures,  and  be 
detrimental  to  our  national  security. 

I  thank  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  Is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 


THE  HOUSE-PASSED  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT:  A  POTENTIALLY 
DESTRUCTIVE  AND  SELF-DE- 
FEATING BLUNDERBUSS ' 

XTNFAIS   LEOAI.  DISCRIMtNATIONS   AGAINST 
WOMBN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  objec- 
tive of  those  who  advocate  the  adoption 
of  the  House-passed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment Is  a  worthy  one.  It  Is  to  abolish  un- 
fair discriminations  which  society  makes 
against  women  In  certain  areas  of  life. 
No  one  beUeves  more  strongly  than  I  that 
discriminations  of  this  character  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  abolished  by  law  in  every  case  where 
they  are  created  by  law. 

Any  rational  consideration  of  the  ad- 
visability of  adopting  the  House-passed 
equal  rights  amendment  raises  these 
questions : 

First.  What  Is  the  character  of  the  un- 
fair discriminations  which  society  makes 
against  women? 

Second.  Does  it  require  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  invalidate  them? 
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>  The  deecrlptlve  phraoe  "a  potentially  d«- 
strucUve  and  self-defeating  blunderbusa"  is 
oorrowed  from  the  article  at  I>o  Kanowlts. 
PKCeasor  of  Law.  UnWerstty  of  New  Mexico, 
which  Is  entitled  "Constitutional  Aspects  of 
Sex-Boaed  Discrimination  In  American  Law." 
which  appeared  In  the  Nebraska  Law  Review, 
Vol.  48,  No.  1  (1968).  See  page  182. 


Third.  If  so,  would  the  House-passed 
equal  rights  amendment  constitute  an 
effective  means  to  that  end? 

It  Is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  recog- 
nize that  discriminations  not  created  by 
law  cannot  be  abolished  by  law.  They 
must  be  abolished  by  changed  attitudes 
in  the  society  which  imposes  them. 

Prom  the  many  conversations  I  have 
had  with  advocates  of  the  House-passed 
equal  rights  amendment  since  coming  to 
the  Senate,  I  am  convinced  that  many  of 
their  just  grievances  are  founded  upon 
discriminations  not  created  by  law,  and 
tliat  for  this  reason  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  have  no  effect  whatso- 
ever in  respect  to  them. 

When  I  have  sought  to  ascertain  from 
them  the  specific  laws  of  which  they 
complain,  the  advocates  of  the  equ8J 
rights  amendment  have  cited  certain 
State  statutes,  such  as  those  which  im- 
pose weight-lifting  restrictions  on  wom- 
en, or  bar  women  from  operatmg  saloons, 
or  acting  as  bartenders,  or  engaging  In 
professional  wrestling.  Like  them,  I  think 
these  laws  ought  to  be  abolished.  I  re- 
spectfully submit,  however,  that  resort- 
ing to  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  effect  this  purpose  is  about  tis  wise  as 
using  an  atomic  bomb  to  exterminate  a 
few  mice. 

From  the  information  given  me  by 
many  advocates  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  frc«n  my  study  of  the 
discriminations  which  society  makes 
against  women,  I  am  convinced  that 
most  of  the  unfair  discrimination 
against  them  arise  out  of  the  different 
treatment  given  men  and  women  in  the 
employment  sphere.  No  one  can  gainsay 
the  fact  that  women  suffer  many  dis- 
criminations In  this  sphere,  both  In  re- 
spect to  the  compensation  they  receive 
and  the  promotional  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them.  Some  of  these  discrimi- 
nations arise  out  of  law  and  others  arise 
out  of  the  practices  of  society. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Congress  has 
done  much  in  recent  years  to  abolish  dis- 
criminations of  this  character  Insofar  as 
they  can  be  abolished  at  the  Federal 
level.  It  has  amended  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  make  it  obligatory  for 
employers  to  pay  men  and  women  en- 
gaged In  interstate  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  interstate  com- 
merce equal  pay  for  equal  work,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  persons  they 
employ. 

Congress  has  also  decreed  by  the  equal 
employment  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  that  there  can  be  no 
discrimination  whatever  against  women 
in  employment  in  industries  employing 
25  or  more  persons,  whose  business  af- 
fects Interstate  commerce,  except  In 
those  instances  where  sex  is  a  bona  flde 
occupational  qualification  reasonably 
necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of  the 
enterprise.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  President  and  virtually  all  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  Issued  orders 
prohibiting  discrimination  against  wom- 
en In  Federal  employment. 

Moreover,  State  legislatures  have 
adopted  many  enlightened  statutes  in 
recent  years  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  women  in  employment. 

If  women  are  not  enjoying  the  full 


benefit  of  this  Federal  and  State  legisla- 
tion and  these  Elxecutive  orders  of  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  due  to  a  defect 
In  enforcement  rather  than  a  want  of 
fair  laws  and  regulations. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  It  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
abolish  State  laws  which  make  unfair 
discriminations  between  men  and  women 
in  employment  or  any  other  sphere  of 
life.  This  argument  rests  upon  Uie  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment which  prohibits  States  from  treat- 
ing differently  persons  similarly  situated, 
and  is  now  being  Interpreted  by  the 
courts  to  Invalidate  State  laws  which 
single  out  women  for  different  treatment 
not  based  on  some  reasonable  classifica- 
tion. 

Tb  be  sure,  the  equal  protection  clause 
may  not  satisfy  the  extreme  demands  of 
a  few  advocates  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  who  would  convert  men  and 
women  Into  beings  not  only  equal  but 
alike,  and  grant  them  identical  rights 
and  Impose  upon  them  identical  duties 
in  all  the  relationships  and  undertakings 
of  life. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  however,  that 
the  equal  protection  clause,  properly  in- 
terpreted, nullifies  every  State  law  lack- 
ing a  rational  basis  which  seems  to  make 
rights  and  responsibilities  turn  upon  sex. 

My  view  is  shared  by  legal  scholars. 
Their  views  on  this  subject  are  succinctly 
expressed  by  Bernard  Schwartz  in  his 
recent  commentary  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  declares 
"that  a  law  based  upon  sexual  classifi- 
cation will  normally  be  deemed  inher- 
ently' imreasonable  unless  it  is  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  female  sex."* 

As  I  shall  point  out  later,  the  House- 
passed  equal  rights  amendment  is 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  and  no  one  has 
sufficient  prophetic  power  to  predict 
with  accuracy  what  interpretation  the 
Supreme  Court  will  place  upon  it.  One 
possible  interpretation  is  that  it  will 
nullify  every  existing  Federal  and  State 
law  making  any  distinction  whatever 
b'^tween  men  and  women,  no  matter  how 
reasonable  the  distinction  may  be.  and 
rob  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
50  States  of  the  legislative  power  to 
enact  any  future  laws  making  any  dis- 
tinction between  men  and  women,  no 
matter  how  reasonable  the  distinction 
may  be. 

If  it  should  be  adopted  and  this  inter- 
pretation should  be  placed  upon  it  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  House-passed  equal 
rights  amendment  would  produce  con- 
stitutional and  legal  chaos,  and  would 
not  accomplish  the  objective  of  any  of 
Its  advocates.  This  Is  so  because  under 
this  Interpretation  the  equal  rights 
amendment  would  merely  abolish  all 
laws  msUung  any  distinctions  between 
men  and  women.  It  would  not  bring  into 
existence  any  new  laws  giving  us  a  dis- 
crimination-free society,  and  those  who 
desire  such  a  society  would  have  to  im- 
plore Congress  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  50  States  to  enact  new  laws  creating 
the  kind  of  society  they  seek,  insofar  as 
such  a  society  can  be  established  by  law. 


■Bernard  Schwartz:  Rlghu  of  the  Person, 
Vol.  3.  Section  483,  Page  S34. 


Consequently,  those  who  seek  a  dis- 
crimination-free society  should  seek  to 
persuade  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  States  initially  to  enact 
suitable  legislation  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  Insofar  as  such  purpose  can  be 
accomplished  by  law  without  first  invali- 
dating all  laws  making  distinctions  be- 
tween men  and  women  and  plimging  so- 
ciety into  constitutional  and  legal  chaos. 

For  these  reasons,  the  House-passed 
equal  rights  amendment  represents  a 
potentially  destructive  and  self-defeat- 
ing blimderbuss  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  abolishing  unfair  discriminations 
against  women. 

What  has  been  said  makes  It  manifest 
I  think,  that  society  does  make  tmfair 
discriminations  against  women,  and  that 
the  House-passed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment does  not  constitute  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  their  abolition. 

This  brings  us  to  the  questions  wheth- 
er Congress  should  consider  the  submis- 
sion to  the  States  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and 
whether  such  amendment  should  permit 
Congress  and  the  States  acting  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  to  make  rea- 
sonable distinctions  between  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  men  and  vromen 
in  appropriate  areas  of  life. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause,  properly  Interpreted,  is 
sufficient  co  at>olish  all  unfair  legal  dis- 
criminations made  against  women  by 
State  law. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  constrained  to  favor 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  will 
abolish  all  unfair  legal  discriminations 
against  women  without  robbing  them  of 
necessary  legal  protections  and  without 
imprisoning  the  legislative  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  States  in  a  constitu- 
tional straitjacket. 

My  reasons  for  sc  doing  are  twofold. 
First,  some  advocates  of  the  House- 
passed  equal  rights  amendment  do  not 
share  my  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
equal  protection  clause;  and,  second,  the 
equal  protection  clause  does  not  apply 
to  Congress,  and  it  is  problematical 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  will  hold  in 
this  Instance,  as  It  did  in  BdUing  v. 
Stiarp,  347  U.S.  497.  that  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  imposes 
the  same  prohibitions  on  the  Federal 
Government  tha*^^  the  equal  protection 
clause  does  on  the  States. 

While  I  believe  that  any  unfair  dis- 
criminations which  the  law  makes 
against  women  should  be  abolished  by 
law,  I  have  the  abiding  conviction  that 
the  law  should  make  such  distinctions 
between  the  sexes  as  are  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  the  existence  and  development  of 
the  race. 

I  share  completely  this  recent  observa- 
tion of  a  legal  scholar: 

TTse  of  the  law  In  an  attempt  to  oonjur* 
away  all  the  differences  which  do  exist  be- 
tween the  aexee  is  both  an  insult  to  the  law 
Itsdf  and  a  complete  dlvegard  of  teek.* 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  whether 
there  be  a  rational  basis  for  reasonable 
distinctions  between  men  and  women  in 
any  of  the  relationships  or  undertakings 
of  life. 
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When  He  created  them.  God  made 
phj-siological  and  fimctional  differences 
between  men  and  women.  These  differ- 
ences confer  upon  men  a  greater  capac- 
ity to  perform  arduous  and  hazardous 
physical  tasks.  Some  wise  people  even 
profess  the  belief  that  there  may  be 
psychological  differences  between  men 
and  women.  To  justify  their  belief,  they 
assert  that  women  possess  an  intuitive 
power  to  distinguish  between  wisdom  and 
folly,  good  and  evil. 

To  say  these  things  Is  not  to  imply  that 
either  sex  is  superior  to  the  other.  It  is 
simply  to  state  the  all-important  truth 
that  men  and  women  complement  each 
other  in  the  relationships  and  imder- 
taklngs  on  which  the  existence  and  de- 
velopment of  the  race  depend. 

The  physiological  and  functional  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women  em- 
power men  to  beget  and  women  to  bear 
children,  who  enter  life  in  a  state  of 
utter  helplessness  and  ignorance,  and 
who  must  receive  nurture,  care,  and 
training  at  the  hands  of  adults  through- 
out their  early  years  if  they  and  the  race 
are  to. survive,  and  if  they  are  to  grow 
mentally  and  spiritually.  Prom  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  mankind  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary,  custom  and 
law  have  imposed  upon  men  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  a  habitation 
and  a  livelihood  for  their  wives  £ind  chil- 
dren to  enable  their  wives  to  make  the 
habitations  homes,  and  to  furnish  nur- 
ture, care,  and  training  to  their  children 
during  their  early  years. 

In  this  respect,  custom  and  law  reflect 
the  wisdom  embodied  in  the  ancient  Yid- 
dish proverb  that  God  could  not  be  every- 
where, so  he  made  mothers. 

The  physiological  and  functional  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women  consti- 
tute earth's  important  reality.  Without 
them  human  life  could  not  exist. 

For  this  reason,  any  country  which  ig- 
nores these  differences  when  it  fashions 
its  institutions  and  makes  its  law  is  woe- 
fully lacking  In  rationaUty. 

Our  country  has  not  thus  far  commit- 
ted this  grievous  error.  As  a  consequence, 
it  has  established  by  law  the  institutions 
of  marriage,  the  home,  and  the  family, 
and  has  adopted  some  laws  making  ra- 
tional distinctions  between  the  respective 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  men  and 
women  to  make  these  institutions  con- 
tribute to  the  existence  and  advancement 
of  the  race. 
oBscrnuTT  of  thx  hoc«-pabsed  zqvu.  kichts 

In  the  nature  of  things,  lawmakers  use 
words  to  express  their  purpose  and  coiuts 
must  ascertain  their  purpose  from  their 
words. 

In  his  famous  opinion  in  Totone  v. 
Eisner,  245  UJ3.  418,  425.  JusUce  OUver 
Wendell  Holmes  made  this  trenchant  ob- 
servation : 

A  word  is  not  a  crystal,  transparent  and 
unchaogsd;  It  Is  the  skin  of  a  living  thought 
and  may  vary  greatly  In  color  and  content 
ftooordlng  to  the  drcumstancM  and  the  time 
la  «tUeb  It  la  ua«L 

During  my  many  years  as  a  lawyer,  a 
judge,  and  a  legislator,  I  have  discovered 


that  many  words  have  many  meanings, 
and  that  the  purpose  they  are  intended 
to  express  must  be  gathered  from  the 
context  in  which  they  are  used.  I  have 
also  learned  that  the  most  difficult  task 
which  ever  confronts  a  court  is  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  imprecise  words 
used  in  a  scrimpy  context. 

The  word  "sex"  is  imprecise  in  exact 
meaning,  and  no  proposed  constitution- 
al amendment  ever  drafted  exceeds  the 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment  In 
scrimpiness  of  context.  The  amendment 
contains  no  language  to  elucidate  its 
meaning  to  legislators  or  to  guide  courts 
in  interpreting  It.  When  all  is  said,  the 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment, 
if  adopted,  will  place  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  the  obligation  to  sail  upon  most 
tumultuous  constitutional  seas  without 
chart  or  compass  in  quest  of  an  unde- 
fined and  unknown  port. 

The  imprecision  of  the  word  "sex"  as 
used  in  the  proposed  amendment  is  clear- 
ly revealed  by  these  definitions  set  forth 
in  the  recently  published  "American  Her- 
itage Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage" : 

1.  a.  The  property  or  quality  by  which  or- 
ganisms are  classified  according  to  their 
reproductive  functions,  b.  Either  of  two  di- 
visions, designated  male  and  female,  of  this 
classification.  2.  Males  or  females  collective- 
ly. 3.  The  condition  or  character  of  being 
male  or  female;  the  physiological,  function- 
al, and  psychological  differences  that  dis- 
tinguish the  male  and  the  female.  4.  The 
sexual  urge  or  Instinct  as  It  manifests  It- 
self In  behavior.  6.  Sexual  intercoxirse. 


When  one  imdertakes  to  ascertain  the 
obscure  meaning  of  the  ambiguous 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment 
in  an  impartial,  Intellectual,  and  unemo- 
tional manner,  he  is  Inevitably  impelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
several  different  and  discordant  inter- 
pretations 

If  it  should  accept  the  fourth  and  fifth 
definitions  of  the  term  "sex"  as  set  forth 
in  the  dictionary,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment 
merely  annuls  existing  and  future  laws 
visiting  upon  the  adulterous  acts  of  wom- 
en different  legal  consequences  from 
those  it  visits  upon  such  acts  of  men. 

If  it  should  accept  the  first,  fourth, 
and  fifth  definitions  of  "sex"  as  set  forth 
in  the  dictionary,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
amendment  Is  only  concerned  with  sex 
per  se,  and  has  no  application  whatever 
to  legal  distinctions  made  between  men 
and  women  on  the  basis  of  their  respec- 
tive functions  in  the  relationships  and 
undertakings  on  which  the  existence  and 
development  of  the  race  depend. 

A  learned  student  of  the  constitutional 
aspects  of  sex-based  discrimination  in 
American  law,  Prof.  Leo  Kanowitz, 
accepts  this  Interpretation.  He  had  this 
to  say  in  a  Law  Review  article  on  the 
subject: 

It  Is  submitted  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  not  funda- 
mentaUly  change  the  picture.  While  the  pro- 
t  posed  amendment  states  that  equality  of 
rights  shall  not  be  abridged  on  account  of 
sex,  sex  classification  could  continue  If  It 
can  be  dmonstrated  that  though  they  are 


expressed  In  terms  of  sex,  they  are  In  reality 
based  upon  function.* 

If  it  should  accept  the  third  definition 
of  "sex"  as  set  out  in  the  dictionary,  the 
Supreme  Court  could  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  House-passed  equal  rights 
amendment  annuls  every  existing  Fed- 
eral and  State  law  making  any  distinc- 
tion between  men  and  women,  however 
reasonable  such  distinction  might  be  in 
particular  cases,  and  forever  robs  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  of  the  50  States 
of  the  constitutional  power  to  enact  any 
such  laws  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

This  is  the  interpretation  which  I  fear 
the  Supreme  Court  may  feel  itself  obliged 
to  place  upon  the  House-passed  equal 
rights  amendment.  I  am  not  alone  in 
entertaining  this  fear. 

When     the    so-called     equal     rights 
amendment    was    imder    consideration 
in  1953,  Roscoe  Poimd  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School;   Albert  J.  Hamo,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Law  School ;  Charles 
Warren,  noted  constitutional  lawyer  and 
author  of  "The  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  History";  Leon  Green,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School;  Dorothy 
Kenyon,  distinguished  lawyer  and  one- 
time Judge  of  Municipal  Court  of  New 
York  City;  Monte  M.  Leman,  noted  con- 
stitutional lawyer;  E.  Blythe  Stason  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School; 
Harry  Shulman  of  the  Yale  University 
Law  School;  WiUiam  H.  Holly.  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge;  Everett  Eraser  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Law  School;  Walter 
Gellhom  of  the  Columbia  University  Law 
School;  Glenn  A.  McCleary  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  Law   School;    and 
Douglas  B.  Maggs  of  the  Duke  University 
Law  School,   joined  one  of  America's 
greatest  legal  scholars.  Paul  A.  Preund  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  in  a  statement 
opposing  the  equal  rights  amendment 
upon  the  ground  that  they  feared  that 
tills  devastating  interpretation  might  be 
placed  upon  it  if  it  should  be  adopted. 
This  statement  made  these  indisputable 
observations: 

If  anything  about  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is  clear.  It  Is  that  It  would  transform 
every  provision  of  law  concerning  women  Into 
a  constitutional  Issue  to  be  ultimately  re- 
solved by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Every  statutory  and  common  law 
provision  dealing  with  the  manifold  relation 
of  women  In  society  would  be  forced  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  attack  on  constitutional 
grounds.  The  range  of  such  potential  UUga- 
tlon  Is  too  great  to  be  readily  foreseen,  but 
It  would  certainly  embrace  such  diverse  legal 
provUlons  as  those  relating  to  a  widow's  al- 
lowance, the  obligation  of  family  support  and 
grounds  for  divorce,  the  age  of  majority  and 
the  right  of  annulment  of  marriages,  and  the 
maxlmimi  hours  of  labor  for  women  \n  pro- 
tected Industries. 

Not  only  Is  the  range  of  the  amendment 
of  Indefinite  extent,  but,  even  more  Impor- 
tant, the  fate  of  all  this  varied  legislation 
would  be  left  highly  uncertain  In  the  face 
of  Judicial  review.  Presumably,  the  amend- 
ment would  set  up  a  constitutional  yard- 
stick of  absolute  equality  between  men  and 
women  In  all  legal  relationships.  A  more 
flexible  view,  permitting  reasonable  differ- 
entiation, can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  ob- 

<Leon  KimowltE:  "Oonatltutlonal  A^MOti 
of  Sex-Based  Discrimination  in  Amsiloan 
Law,"  Nebraska  Law  B«vl«w.  VoL  48,  No.  1 
(lS«8).p.  183. 
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leot  of  the  proposal,  atnce  the  Fourtoentli 
Amendment  has  long  provided  that  no  state 
shall  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  that  Amendment  per- 
mits reasonable  classifications  while  prohib- 
iting arbitrary  legal  discrimination.  If  It 
were  Intended  to  give  the  courts  the  author- 
ity to  pass  upon  the  propriety  of  distinctions, 
benefits  and  duties  as  between  men  and 
women,  no  new  guidance  is  given  to  the 
courts,  and  this  entire  subject,  one  of  un- 
usual complexity,  would  be  left  to  the  unpre- 
dictable Judgments  of  courts  In  the  form  of 
constitution  decisions. 

Such  decisions  could  not  be  changed  by 
act  of  the  legislature.  Such  a  responsibility 
upon  the  courts  would  be  doubtless  as  un- 
welcome to  them  as  it  would  be  Inappropri- 
ate. As  has  been  stated,  however,  the  pro- 
posal evidently  contemplates  no  fiexlblllty  In 
construction  but  rather  a  rule  of  rigid  equal- 
ity. This  branch  of  the  dilemma  Is  as  repel- 
ling as  the  other. 

After  analyzing  in  some  detail  the 
laws  whose  validity  might  be  jeopardized 
by  the  equal  rights  amendment,  the 
statement  concluded  with  these  observa- 
tions: 

The  basic  fallacy  In  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment is  that  It  attempts  to  deal  with  com- 
plicated and  highly  concrete  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  a  diversity  of  hiunan  relations- 
ships  in  terms  of  a  single  and  simple  ab- 
straction. This  abstraction  Is  undoubtedly 
a  worthy  Ideal  for  mobilizing  legislative 
forces  In  order  to  remedy  particular  defi- 
ciencies In  the  law.  But  as  a  constitutional 
standard.  It  Is  hopelessly  Inept.  That  the 
proposed  equal  rights  amendment  would 
open  up  an  era  of  regrettable  consequences 
for  the  legal  statics  of  women  In  this  coun- 
try Is  highly  probable.  That  It  would  open  up 
a  period  of  extreme  confusion  In  constitu- 
tional law  is  a  certainty. 

THB  DESTBUCnVE  POTENTIAUTT  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
PASSED  EQUAL   aiCHTS  AMXNDBCBNT 

Time  and  space  preclude  me  from  an 
attempt  to  picture  in  detail  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  chaos  which  would  pre- 
vail in  our  country  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  feel  itself  compelled  to  place  upon 
the  House-passed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment the  devastating  interpretation 
feared  by  these  legal  scholars. 

For  this  reason,  I  must  content  myself 
with  merely  suggesting  some  of  the  ter- 
rifying consequences  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation. 

Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States  have  enacted  certain  laws 
based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  phys- 
iological and  functional  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women  make  it  advisable 
to  exempt  or  exclude  women  from  cer- 
tain arduous  and  hazardous  activities  In 
order  to  protect  their  health  and  safety. 

Among  Federal  laws  of  this  nature  are 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  which  confines 
compulsory  military  service  to  men;  the 
tMsts  of  Congress  governing  the  voluntary 
enlistments  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation  which  restrict  the  right  to  enlist 
for  combat  service  to  men;  and  the  acts 
establishing  and  governing  the  various 
service  academies  which  provide  for  the 
admission  and  training  of  men  only. 

Among  the  State  laws  of  this  kind  are 
laws  which  limit  hours  during  which 
women  can  work,  and  bar  them  from 
engaging  in  occupations  particularly  ar- 
duous and  hazardous  such  as  mining. 

If  the  House-passed  equal  rights 
amendment  should  be  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  forbid  any  legal  dis- 
tinctions between  men  and  women,  all 


existing  and  futxire  laws  of  tills  nature 
would  be  nullified. 

The  common  law  and  statutory  law 
of  the  various  States  recognize  the  real- 
ity that  many  women  are  homemakers 
and  mothers,  and  by  reason  of  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  them  in  these  capacities, 
are  largely  precluded  from  pursuing 
gainful  occupations  or  making  any  pro- 
vision for  their  financial  security  during 
their  declining  years.  To  enable  women 
to  do  these  things  and  thereby  make 
the  existence  and  development  of  the 
race  possible,  these  State  laws  impose 
upon  husbands  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  homes  and  livelihoods  for 
their  wives  and  children,  and  make  them 
criminally  responsible  to  society  and 
civilly  responsible  to  their  wives  if  they 
fail  to  perform  this  primary  responsi- 
bility. Moreover,  these  State  laws  secure 
to  wives  dower  and  other  rights  in  the 
property  left  by  their  husbands  in  the 
event  their  husbands  predecease  them 
in  order  that  they  may  have  some  means 
of  support  in  their  declining  years. 

If  the  House-passed  equal  rights 
amendment  should  be  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  forbid  any  legal  dis- 
tinctions between  men  and  women,  it 
would  nullify  all  existing  and  all  future 
laws  of  this  kind. 

There  are  laws  in  many  States  wliich 
tmdertake  to  better  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  women.  I  siiail  cite  only  one  class 
of  them;  namely,  the  laws  which  secure 
to  women  minimum  wages  in  many  em- 
ployments in  many  States  which  liave 
no  minimum  wage  laws  for  men,  and 
no  other  laws  relating  to  the  earnings 
of  women. 

If  tlie  House-passed  equal  rights 
amendment  should  be  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  proiiibit  any  legal 
distinctions  between  men  and  women, 
it  would  nullify  all  existing  and  future 
laws  of  tills  kind. 

In  addition,  there  are  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regulations  which  are 
designed  to  protect  the  privacy  of  males 
and  females.  Among  these  laws  are  laws 
requiring  separate  restrooms  for  men 
and  women  in  public  buildings,  laws  re- 
quiring se(>arate  restrooms  for  boys  and 
girls  in  public  schools,  and  laws  requir- 
ing the  segregation  of  male  and  female 
prisoners  in  jails  and  penal  institutions. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  State  laws 
which  provide  that  specified  institutions 
of  learning  stiall  be  operated  for  men  and 
other  institutions  of  learning  shall  be 
operated  for  women. 

If  the  House-passed  equal  rights 
amendment  should  be  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  forbid  legal  distinc- 
tions between  men  and  women,  it  would 
annul  all  existing  laws  of  tiiis  nature, 
and  rob  Congress  and  the  States  of  the 
constitutional  power  to  enact  any  similar 
laws  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  advocates  of 
the  House-passed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment wish  to  nullify  laws  which  are 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  women  and 
for  the  promotion  of  the  tiighest  interest 
of  society.  Moreover,  I  am  unwilling  to 
attribute  any  such  motive  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives who  voted  for  the  House- 
passed  equal  rights  amendment,  or  to 
the  Senators  who  have  sponsored  the 
Senate  version  of  such  amendment.  I  at- 


tribute to  all  of  them  tlie  laudable  desire 
of  alx)lishing  imfair  discriminations 
against  women  without  destroying  laws 
reasonably  designed  to  protect  them,  and 
without  robbing  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  50  States  of  the  power  to 
enact  similar  laws  in  the  future. 

MT    AMENDMENT 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  drafted  a  sub- 
stitute Federal  equal  rights  amendment 
wiiich  will  accomplish  the  undoubted 
purpose  of  the  advocates  of  the  House- 
passed  equal  rights  amendment;  that  is, 
to  invalidate  any  present  or  future  laws 
making  unfair  discriminations  against 
women  without  nullifying  any  existing 
laws  reasonably  designed  to  protect  the 
best  interest  of  women  and  the  tiighest 
interest  of  society,  and  without  incapac- 
itating Congress  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  50  States,  acting  in  their  respective 
spheres,  to  enact  similar  salutary  laws  in 
the  future. 

My  sunendment  has  already  been  in- 
troduced. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

SJ.  Bes.  — 
Joint  rescdutlon   proposing  an  amendment 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

to    abolish    unfair    legal    discrimination 

against  women  without  robbing  them  of 

necessary  legal  protection 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Uotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {tu>o-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  of  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress: 

"AancLX  — 

"Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex.  This  article  shall  not  impair,  how- 
ever, the  validity  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  state  which  exempts  wom- 
en from  compulsory  mUltary  service  or  which 
is  reasonably  designed  to  promote  the  health, 
safety,  privacy,  education,  or  economic  wel- 
fare of  women,  or  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  duties  as  homemakers  or  mothers. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several 
States  shall  have  power,  within  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  arti- 
cle by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sic.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  9- 
fect  two  years  after  the  date  of  ratlflca- 
Uon." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  crucial 
part  of  my  amendment  Is  section  1, 
which  consists  of  two  sentences.  The 
first  sentence  is  lifted  bodily  out  of  the 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment, 
and  provides,  as  it  does,  that — 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

The  second  sentence  states  that — 

This  article  shall  not  Impair,  however,  the 
validity  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  which  exempts  wonten  from  com- 
pulsory mUltary  service  or  which  is  raaaoD- 
ably  designed  to  promote  the  health,  aale- 
ty,  privacy,  education,  or  •oonomlo  wialfar* 
of  women,  or  to  enable  them  to  perform  thatr 
duUea  as  homemakers  or  mothacs. 
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Candor  compels  me  to  confess  that  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  any  rational 
being  in  America  can  find  any  obJecUon 
to  this  provision. 

My  amendment  differs  from  the 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment  in 
three  respects.  It  preserves  existing  laws 
reasonably  designed  to  protect  women 
and  retains  for  Congress  and  the  legis- 
lature of  the  50  States  the  power  to 
enact  similar  laws  In  the  future. 

My  amendment  provides  that  it  will  go 
into  effect  2  years  after  its  effecUve  date 
rather  than  1  year  after  its  effective  date 
in  order  to  accord  to  Congress  and  the 
States  an  opportimity  to  consider 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  amend  eny  ex- 
isting laws  in  order  to  make  them  con- 
form to  the  amendment.  This  2-year 
limitation  is  necessary  because  the  leg- 
islatures of  some  States  meet  biennially 
instead  of  annually. 

My  amendment  also  provides  that  it 
must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  within  7  years  after  its  submission 
to  tliem  in  order  that  it  may  conform  to 
the  provision  customarily  put  in  resolu- 
tions proposing  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  act  with 
great  deliberation  in  writing  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  for  submis- 
sion to  the  States.  When  an  amendment 
is  added  to  the  Constitution  it  has  an  in- 
finite capacity  to  bless  America  if  it  be 
wise,  and  an  infinite  capacity  to  curse 
America  if  it  be  unwise. 

Before  we  act,  let  us  meditate  upon 
the  warning  given  by  Omar  Khayyam 
ages  ago: 

Th«  moving  finger  writes;  and  having  writ. 
Moves  on;  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 

THK   PaOSI'KCT   or  BATnnCATlON   BY   TH«   BTATKS 

It  would  be  an  exercise  in  futility  by 
Congress  to  submit  the  House-passed 
equal  rights  amendment  to  the  States  if 
there  is  not  a  substantial  prospect  that 
the  States  will  ratify  It. 

Even  if  the  Senate  should  Join  the 
House  in  voting  to  submit  it  to  the  States, 
the  House-passed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment would  have  to  receive  the  affirma- 
tive approval  of  either  75  or  76  separate 
legislative  bodies  sitting  in  38  of  the  50 
States  before  It  could  become  a  part  of 
the  Constitution.  This  is  so  because  noth- 
ing new  can  be  added  to  the  Constitution 
without  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States  and  all  the  States  except  Ne- 
braska have  bicameral  legislatures. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  State 
legislators  sitting  in  75  or  76  separate 
legislative  bodies  In  38  States  will  ever 
agree  that  the  millions  of  women  whom 
they  represent  ought  to  be  denied  forever 
legal  protection  which  their  physiological 
and  fimctional  characteristics  may 
reasonably  Justify.  Yet,  that  is  precisely 
what  the  House-passed  equal  rights 
amendment,  if  ratified  by  them,  could  be 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  do. 

For  this  reason,  sound  thinking  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  is  no  substantial 
prospect  that  75  or  76  SUte  legislative 
bodies  sitting  in  38  Stotes  will  ever  ratify 
the  House-passed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment in  its  present  potentially  destruc- 
tive form.  Hence,  I  suggest  that  an  Im- 


placable Insistence  on  the  part  of  its  ad- 
vocates that  there  be  no  alteration  in 
its  wording  Is  likely  to  defeat  their 
worthy  objective  of  outlawing  unfair 
legal  discriminations  against  women. 

With  all  deference  to  them.  I  express 
my  conviction  that  it  would  be  the  bet- 
ter part  of  wisdom  for  them  to  join  me 
in  urging  Congress  and  the  States  to 
make  my  amendment  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. By  so  doing,  they  can  reason- 
ably anticipate  tliat  their  worthy  objec- 
tive to  abolish  unfair  legal  discrimina- 
tions against  women  will  meet  with  suc- 
cess. It  seems  sound  to  assume  that  all 
legislators,  both  Federal  and  State, 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  my  proposed  amendment  to  abolish 
all  unfair  legal  discriminations  against 
women  without  depriving  them  of  nec- 
essary legal  protection  and  without  rob- 
bing Congress  and  the  States  forever 
of  the  power  to  make  legal  distinctions 
in  favor  of  women  where  retison  jus- 
tifies their  so  doing. 

In  yielding  the  fioor,  I  eamesUy  urge 
those  who  have  hitherto  supported  the 
potentially  destructive  and  self-defeat- 
ing House-passed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  aid  me  in  my  effort  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my  pre- 
pared speech  on  this  subject.  Since  my 
allotted  time  has  not  yet  been  exhausted, 
I  wish  to  speak  on  a  related  subject. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  by  the  usual, 
able  and  cogent  argument  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  made  against  this 
constitutional  amendment.  I  have  made 
a  prolonged  study  of  the  matter  but 
not  nearly  as  thorough  a  study  as  the 
Senator  has  made. 

I  agree  and  concur  that  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  sort  of  amendment  to  present. 
It  is  one  that  we  should  carefully  study 
and  carefully  analyze  with  the  view  of 
actually  protecting  the  women  whose 
rights  we  are  seeking  to  preserve. 

I  would  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
Senator  in  his  constitutional  amendment, 
but  heeding  the  admonition  he  has  given 
as  to  the  advocacy  of  any  constitutional 
amendment,  I  will  study  the  matter  care- 
fully and  will  perhaps  join  him  later  in 
his  better,  more  precise,  and  more  care- 
fully written  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, if  one  is  really  needed,  to  take 
care  of  the  rights  of  women  that  have 
been  taken  care  of  by  State  statutes  and 
amendments. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  for 
his  remarks.  I  suggest  to  him  that  if 
his  study  leads  him  to  believe  that  I  have 
followed  a  very  wise  course  in  offering 
this  amendment,  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  join  with  me. 

I  have  prepared  my  amwidment  after 
a  protracted  study  of  the  House-passed 
resolution  and  its  Implications.  I  believe 
that  my  proposal  would  pass  the  Senate 
unanimously,  be  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
»  speedily  be  ratified  by  the  States  within 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  and  thereby 
accomplish  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ob- 
jective of  the  organizations  which  have 
endorsed  the  House-passed  amendment 
Mr.  METCALP.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 


with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
feel  that  with  a  further  study  of  the 
matter.  I  will  have  a  more  determined 
agreement. 


WHY  THE  MAJORITY  AND  MINOR- 
ITY LEADERS  OP  THE  SENATE 
OUGHT  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THE 
REQUEST  OF  THE  SENATE  JUDI- 
CIARY  COMMITTEE  THAT  THE 
HOUSE-PASSED  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT  BE  REFERRED  TO 
THE  SENATE  JUDICIARY  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  STUDY 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  some  days 
ago  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
with  one  abstaining  vote  and  one  dis- 
senting vole,  requested  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  to  refer 
the  House-passed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
for  study  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  should  com- 
plete its  work  by  September  19,  1970. 

On  August  12,  1970,  the  New  York 
Times  carried  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Henpecked  House"  which  made  these  as- 
sertions: First,  that  the  House  passed  the 
equal  rights  amendment  "without  com- 
mittee hearings  and  after  only  an  hours 
debate";  second,  that  in  so  doing  the 
House  engaged  in  "an  exercise  of  politi- 
cial  opportunism";  and,  third,  that  the 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment 
contemplates  "a  constitutional  change  of 
almost  mischievous  ambigiiity." 

The  editorial  fiu-ther  asserts: 

The  clear  responslbUlty  of  the  Senate  Is 
to  give  the  amendment  the  thorough  anal- 
ysis It  never  got  In  the  House. 

It  also  said: 

The  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  women 
are  both  too  Important  for  any  further  play- 
ing to  the  ladles'  gallery. 

In  due  deference  to  all  concerned,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
should  forthwith  take  the  course  re- 
quested of  them  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  refer  the  House-passed 
equal  rights  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee under  circumstances  which  will  give 
that  committee  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  make  an  intelligent  study  and  analsrsis 
of  the  implications  of  this  potentially  de- 
structive proposal  and  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
competent  constitutional  scholars  in  so 
doing. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  will  take 
this  action  forthwith  and  by  so  doing 
make  it  possible  for  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  make  arrangements  for 
brief  hearings  to  elicit  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter  from  constitutional 

GXDCrtS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  of  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  at  this  pohit  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Hxnpxckbd  Housb 

Equal  rights  for  wooMii  U  a  propoaltlOD  bo 
luurgu^l*  ^  principle  vmI  k>  long  overdue 
In  practloe  that  It  Is  a  pity  to  have  It  ap- 
proached by  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvee 
aa  an  exerelae  In  poUtlcal  opportunlam.  For 
47  year*  that  body  regularly  rejected  out 
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of  hand  all  propoaals  for  a  women's  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Now  It  ap- 
proves, without  committee  hearings  and 
after  only  an  hour's  debate,  a  constitu- 
tional change  of  almost  mischievous  ambi- 
guity. 

The  proposed  amendment  declares: 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  dented  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex."  The  Im- 
plications and  consequences  of  such  lan- 
guage are  obeciue.  There  are  many  laws  spe- 
cifically protecting  working  women;  they 
cover  such  subjects  as  night  work,  dazigerous 
and  heavy  work,  maximum  hours  and  ma- 
ternity leave.  These  laws  woiild  be  thrown 
Into  confusion.  So  would  a  great  body  of  law 
governing  divorce,  child  support,  custody, 
alimony,  the  age  at  which  a  woman  reaches 
her  majority,  and  a  widow's  rights  in  her 
husband's  estate. 

Prof.  Paul  Freund  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  warned:  "If  anything  about  this 
proposed  amendment  Is  clear,  it  is  that  It 
would  transform  every  provision  of  law  con- 
cerning women  Into  a  constitutional  Issue  to 
be  ultimately  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Every  statutory  and  common  law  provision 
dealing  with  the  manifold  relations  of  wom- 
en in  society  would  be  forced  to  run  the 
gantlet  of  attack  on  constitutional  grounds. 
The  range  of  such  potential  litigation  Is  too 
great  to  be  readily  foreseen." 

The  prospect  of  a  prolonged  and  confusing 
litigation  is  not  necessarily  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument against  the  amendment,  but  it  Is  a 
powerful  argument  In  favor  of  holding  ex- 
haustive hearings  so  that  an  amendment,  if 
one  is  found  necessary,  will  be  carefully 
drafted  and  its  consequences  fully  under- 
stood by  Congress  and  the  states  before  they 
act. 

It  may  be  perfectly  fair  to  charge  that 
male  chauvinism  was  the  only  factor  that 
kept  the  amendment  from  getting  such  an 
assessment  through  a  half-century  of  total 
neglect,  but  that  does  not  wipe  out  the 
need  for  a  real  evaluation  now.  no  matter 
how  fierce  the  pressure  from  the  embattled 
women  ^  lobby. 

The  clear  responsibility  of  the  Senate  Is 
to  give  the  amendment  the  thorough  anal- 
ysis it  never  got  in  The  House.  The  Consti- 
tution and  the  rights  of  women  are  both  too 
important  for  any  further  playing  to  the 
ladies'  gallery. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINGSS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Elansas  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 


S.  4274— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  HTT.T. 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  REGU- 
LATION OF  LOBBYING  ACT  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  ACTIVI- 
TIES OF  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  want 
to  raise  some  questions  about  the  efforts 
of  some  Senators  to  bring  public  pres- 
sure on  their  colleagues  to  support  their 
amendment. 

The  group  Involved  Is  the  Amendment 
To  End  the  War  Committee,  made  up 
entirely  of  Senators. 

I  have  not,  as  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  noted  recently,  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  very  long,  certainly  not 
as  long  as  some  of  those  attempting  to 
bring  pressure  upon  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  by  slick  Madison  Avenue 
spots  on  Kansas  television  stations. 
Nevertheless,  before  coming  to  this  body, 
I  did  spend  8  years  in  the  House  of 


Representatives,  a  place  where  many 
sought  to  persuade  me,  but  none  sought 
to  bring  outside  pressures  against  me.  As 
a  result  of  this  total  experience,  I  am 
aware  of  not  only  the  need  for  a  high 
ethical  standard  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  But  also  of  an  equal  need 
for  a  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  that 
govern  lobbying.  Income,  and  solicitation 
of  funds. 

My  purp>o6e  today  is  not  to  accuse  any- 
one of  violation  of  either  ethics  or  laws. 
It  is  instead  to  seek  information. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  activities  of  the 
"Amendment  To  End  the  War  Commit- 
tee" deserve  replies. 

IMCOKS 

As  I  understand,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  defines  gross  income  as  "all  Income 
from  whatever  sources  derived."  Money 
received  for  any  purpose,  therefore.  Is 
Income  unless  the  recipient  can  establish 
that  It  is  a  gift.  Are  the  donations  re- 
ceived by  the  Amendment  To  End  the 
War  Committee  regarded  as  income? 

The  Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  on  June  29  said  that 
"these  funds  become  earned  Income  of 
the  ultimate  recipients,"  Implying  that 
since  there  are  offsetting  expenditures 
to  the  gross  income  received,  there  is  no 
tax  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War  Committee.  If  this 
is  so,  then  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  seek  a  ruling  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
know  what  answer  the  IRS  gives  him.  It 
is  my  imderstanding  that  under  the 
1962  amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  expenses  for  propaganda  are 
never  deductible  and  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  lobbying  are  only 
deductible  when  the  taxpayer  has  a  di- 
rect economic  interest  In  legislation. 

If  these  funds  are  regarded  sis  In- 
come, then  questions  of  tax  liability 
should  be  answered. 

POUnCAL  GIFTS 

Second,  if  the  committee  does  not  re- 
gard the  donations  as  income,  then  are 
they  considered  "political  gifts"  or  "cam- 
paign contributions"  under  Revenue  Pro- 
cedure 68-19. 

If  the  committee  wishes  to  rely  on  this 
revenue  ruling,  then,  of  course,  it  is 
subject  to  the  Federal  election  laws  and 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Sen- 
ator McGovern  on  June  29  indicated  that 
this  is  the  case  when  he  said  that  the 
Amendment  To  ESid  the  War  Committee 
is  similar  to  political  campaign  commit- 
tees. If  the  committee  chooses  to  have  It 
this  way  for  tax  purposes,  then  it  must 
also  have  It  this  way  under  the  perti- 
nent Federal  statutes.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  is  quoted  in  the 
August  10.  1970.  issue  of  Broadcasting, 
on  page  10,  as  saying  that  the  TV  spots 
being  used  by  the  Amendment  To  End 
the  War  Committee  are  "paid  poUUcal 
annoxmcements." 

For  Instance,  Mr.  President,  a  political 
committee  Is  required  to  have  a  chairman 
and  a  treasurer  and  to  accept  no  con- 
tributions and  make  no  expenditures 
until  those  officers  are  chosen. 

The  obvious  question  is  then.  Is  there  a 
chairman  and  a  treasurer?  U  so,  were 
they   functioning   before   contributions 


were  accepted  and  before  expenditures 
were  made? 

Again,  Mr.  President,  under  the  law, 
the  treasurer  is  required  to  keep  a  de- 
tailed and  exact  account  of  all  contribu- 
tions and  the  date  of  such  contributions, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  every  per- 
son making  a  contribution.  The  question : 
Is  this  being  done? 

Under  the  law,  Mr.  President,  $5,000  is 
the  limit  that  can  be  contributed  to  a 
political  committee  or  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  that  committee.  I  ask  especially 
if  this  limit  has  been  adhered  to,  and,  if 
the  answer  is  "Yes,"  how  can  the  con- 
tributions from  the  Council  for  a  Livable 
World  be  explained? 

I  ask  also,  Is  there  a  record  of  all  ex- 
penditures and  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  with  whom  the  money 
is  spent 

Has  the  committee  yet  filed  a  quarterly 
report  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  In- 
cluding the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons  contributing  $100  or  more  within 
the  calendar  year? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  since  the  com- 
mittee has  changed  its  amendment,  will 
it  refund  donations  to  those  who  gave? 

LOBBTTNC 

Mr.  President,  despite  all  of  the  fore- 
going, there  is  here  more  than  just  a 
matter  of  income  and  outgo.  There  is  the 
question  of  lobbying,  and  whether  the 
laws  on  lobbying  are  being  adhered  to. 

First,  Mr.  President,  is  senatorial 
participation  and  collaboration  in  or- 
ganized lobbying  campaigns  proper?  Is  it 
prc^^er  for  Senators  to  form  a  committee 
such  as  the  Amendment  To  End  the  War 
Ccmimlttee  to  solicit  money  from  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
citizens  and  organizations,  via  TV  spots 
and  newspaper  ads,  to  lobby  Senators  to 
vote  for  certain  legislative  proposals? 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  lobbying 
has  been  a  matter  of  recurrent  concern 
to  Congress.  While  In  most  instances 
lobbying  is  an  exercise  of  the  right  of 
petition,  the  demonstrated  potential  of 
lobbying  for  abuse  has  at  times  threat- 
ened the  Integrity  of  the  legislative 
process.  In  1946.  Congress  recognized 
this  by  Imposing  legal  requirements  for 
disclosure  on  certain  lobbying  activities. 
An  obvious  pre-supposltion  of  this  legis- 
lation was  that  the  activities  being  regu- 
lated were  those  of  private  persons,  not 
elected  officials.  Prior  to  that.  In  at  least 
one  instance,  the  Senate  adopted  a  res- 
olution censuring  a  Senator  for  his  di- 
rect personal  Involvement  In  lobbying 
activities.  That  was  Senator  Bingham, 
of  Connecticut,  who  hired  as  one  of  his 
clerks  a  lobb3ist  for  manufacturing  In- 
terests and  then  brought  the  mam  into 
committee  deliberations  on  pending 
tariff  legislation.  The  Senate's  action  set 
a  precedent  in  condemning  the  Senator's 
use  of  his  official  position  to  assist  In 
lobbying.  In  addition.  It  strongly  suggests 
that  irarticipation  by  Senators  in  lobby- 
ing activities  is  highly  questionable. 

The  nature  of  the  legislation  Involved 
Is  not  a  relevant  part  of  the  context  for 
weighing  the  propriety  of  senatorial  con- 
duct. The  real  context  is  the  proper 
functiontog  of  our  constitutional  system, 
and  particularly  what  the  role  of  Sen- 
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ators  is  in  relation  to  the  Senate  on  the 
one  hand  and  private  persons  on  the 

other.  .. 

The  basic  problem  is  the  preservation 
of  the  Senate  as  a  deliberative  body.  To 
preserve  the  Senates  deliberative  char- 
acter.  no  Senator  can  permit  his  involve- 
ments with  outside  groups  to  override  his 
oblisaUons  as  a  Senate  Member. 

The  problem  is  a  complex  one  requir- 
ing careful  study  and  inquiry  because 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  Senators 
can  and  should  relate  to  outside  groups 
interested  in  pending  legislation. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  satisfac- 
tory to  say  tiiat  a  Senator  remains  a 
citizen  and  thus  has  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  to  engage  in  lobbying?  Judges 
are  citizens,  military  men  are  citizens. 
civU  servants  are  citizens,  yet  aU  of  them 
must  recognize  various  legal  or  ethical 
inhibitions  pertaining  to  their  own  types 
of  official  positions  against  activities 
open  to  the  ordinary  citizen,  inhibitions 
that  must  be  respected  if  our  system  is 
to  function  properly. 

COLLECTION    AOENTS 
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If  it  is  ethically  permissible  for  Sen- 
ators to  join  in  coUecting  and  spendmg 
money  on  TV  and  newspaper  advertising 
aimed  at  pressuring  other  Senators,  what 
limits  are  there?  Might  not  a  Senator 
decide  that,  in  addition  to  spending 
money  on  advertising  to  get  other  peo- 
ple to  lobby  his  fellow  Senators,  the  best 
lobbyist  would  be  the  Senator  himself,  or 
a  Senator  with  similar  views,  who  should 
be  retained  with  the  coUected  funds  to 
urge  the  position  in  question  upon  other 
Senators?  ,, 

And  whether  or  not  a  Senator  is  paid 
from  privately  contributed  funds,  does 
not  the  fact  that  he  may  be  approach- 
ing his  coUeagues  as  the  agent  for  an 
outside  group  undermine  the  mutual 
confidence  that  should  exist?  Is  it  proper 
for  a  Senator  to  se^  to  influence  other 
Senators  by  drumming  up  outside  pres- 
sure on  them,  or  by  seeking  to  Influence 
them  himself  while  acting  in  the  dual 
capacities  of  Senator  and  lobbyist?  Does 
such  a  dual  role  depreciate  his  function- 
ing as  a  Senator?  And  does  it  give  him, 
as  a  lobbyist,  an  unfair  advanUge  not 
enjoyed  by  spokesmen  for  opposing  views 
who  are  not  Senators? 

No  criticism  of  any  Senator  is  ImpUed 
by  these  questions.  Mr.  President,  but 
they  are  questions  deserving  of  an- 
swers— for  the  important  thing  is  to  pro- 
tect our  system  and  the  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  deliberative  body. 

Perhaps  not  dlrectiy  related  to  the 
topic  of  lobbying  is  the  matter  of  the 
involvement  of  nonprofit  foundations  In 
the  operations  of  some  of  the  lose-the- 
war  groupe. 

I  would  like  to  know,  for  Instance, 
what  is  the  relationship  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  to  the  Committee  for 
Peace  Through  Law.  a  blood  kin  of  the 
Amendment  To  Extend  the  War  Com- 
mittee? 

Can  a  nonprofit  foimdaUon  retain  its 
tax  exemption  if  It  participates  In  only 
one  side  of  an  issue?  i 

Are  research  and  speechwriting  serv- 
ices provided  for  lobbying  grotips  Iwr  a 
nonprofit  foundation  regarded  as  gifts  or 
political  donations? 


These,  too,  are  questions  that  must  be 
answered. 

LOBBYISTS  AND  IKE  COU«T8 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court's  cri- 
teria for  applying  the  lobbying  law  are 
these:  First,  the  lobbyist  must  have  so- 
Ucited,  collected,  or  received  contribu- 
tions; second,  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  such  contributions  must  be  to  infiu- 
ence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation 
by  Congress;  and  third,  the  intended 
method  of  accomplishing  this  purpose 
must  have  been  through  direct  communi- 
cation with  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Senators  involved  in 
the  Amendment  To  End  the  War  Com- 
mittee have  solicited  and  collected  con- 
tributions. It  is  a  fact  that  the  main  pur- 
poses of  the  contributior.s  has  been  to  in- 
fluence the  vote  on  the  McGovern-Hat- 
field  amendment. 

That  leaves  only  one  question.  Has  the 
method  been  through  direct  communica- 
tion with  Members  of  the  Congress?  Mr. 
President,  certainly  the  Amendment  To 
End  the  War  Committee  has  used  indi- 
rect communications  and  members  of  the 
committee  have  used  direct  communica- 
tions to  lobby  for  the  end  the  war  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  the  TV  and  newspaper  ads 
asking  the  American  people  to  pressure 
Senators,  and  members  of  the  committee, 
when  they  discuss  the  issue,  are,  in  ef- 
fect, lobbyists. 

The  question  then  Is,  Should  members 
of  the  committee,  who  are  also  Members 
of  the  Senate,  be  required  to  register  as 
lobbyists?  Have  they  done  so?  Do  they  In- 
tend to  do  so? 

NEW  GROUND 


The  legislation  I  propose  specifically 
imposes  the  full  requirements  of  lobbying 
disclosure  on  Members  of  Congress  who 
engage  in  these  activities. 

There  is  more  at  stake  here  than 
merely  the  loss  of  the  peace  amendment. 
At  stake  is  whether  the  Senate  is  going 
to  remain  a  deliberative  body. 

The  text  of  the  bill  I  introduce  provides 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
307  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act  (2  U.S.C.  266)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"The  provisions  of  this  title  also  shall 
apply  to  any  Member  of  Congress  who  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  solicits,  collects,  or  re- 
ceives money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  to 
be  used  principally  to  solicit  or  aid  In  the 
solicitation  of  communications  to  be  made 
by  members  of  the  public  to  one  or  more 
other  Members  of  Congress  for  any  of  such 
purposes.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  "S.  4274)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  with 
respect  to  certain  activities  of  Members 
of  Congress,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  tiUe,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  for 
20  minutes. 


Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the  merits, 
if  any,  of  the  war  amendment,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Its  sponsors  have  broken 
new  ground  in  the  field  of  lobbying. 

I  believe,  however,  that  It  is  more  a 
quicksand  than  solid  ground.  I  believe 
they  have  inaugurated  a  practice  that  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  this  body. 

I  believe  that  in  their  eagerness  they  do 
a  disservice  to  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress by  lobbying  their  colleagues  and  by 
soliciting  money  in  order  to  bring  pres- 
stires  against  those  colleagues. 

NEW   LEGISLATION 

These  activities  are  in  a  relatively  un- 
tested and  murky  legal  realm,  and  one 
cannot  say  with  any  firm  authority  that 
statutory  provisions  have  been  violated. 
However,  today  I  am  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  clarify  this  area.  The  public  In- 
terest demands  that  firm  lines  of  demar- 
cation be  drawn  and  currently  existing 
loopholes  be  closed. 

Our  democracy  affords  a  free  and  un- 
obstructed opportunity  for  citizens  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
their  grievances  as  well  as  the  right  to 
express  their  views  to  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress  on  legisla- 
tion and  issues  of  Importance. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  if  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  legislative  function  is  to  be 
maintained  and  preserved,  identification 
should  be  required  of  parties  seeking  to 
Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  leg- 
islation by  direct  appeals  to  the  Congress 
or  by  stimulation  of  the  public  intended 
to  produce  direct  communication  with 
the  Congress. 


THE  NIXON  RENT-A-TROOP  DOC- 
TRINE: TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
HESSIANS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Americtui  people  should  know  that  offi- 
cials of  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
are  spending  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
American  taxpayers'  money  to  enlist, 
arm,  maintain,  and  train  thousands  of 
Thai  "volimteers,"  so-called,  in  a  contin- 
uing effort  to  maintain  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment in  power  In  Cambodia.  In  addi- 
tion, generals  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam  with  the  assistance  of  Ambassa- 
dor EUsworth  Bunker  and  his  staff  are 
continuing  all-out  efforts  to  support  the 
Korean  forces  in  Cambodia.  Not  only 
CIA  officials  but  AID  officials  and  officers 
of  our  Armed  Forces  are  enrolling,  equip- 
ping, and  trying  to  mold  into  a  fighting 
force  thousands  of  Cambodians.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  Cambodians  histori- 
cally have  been  a  placid  peace-loving 
people.  It  is  expensive  business  for  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  to  try  to  make  good  fight- 
ing men  of  them. 

This  is  evident  from  today's  news  re- 
ports that  the  capital  city,  Phnom  Penh. 
Is  under  attack  by  the  Vietcong  forces 
within  6  miles  of  the  Emperor's  palace 
In  addition.  Mr.  President,  leaders  of 
our  Armed  Forces  are  also  going  all  out 
with  our  foreign  aid  money  and  our  mili- 
tary and  military  advisers  to  equip  more 
and  more  Thais  to  fight  as  our  allies  and. 
in  fact,  as  mercenaries. 

We  Americans  would  do  well  to  reman- 
ber  that  those  patriots  who  fought  and 
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won  our  war  for  independence  despised 
the  mercenaries  from  Hesse-Cassel  and 
other  German  archdukes  who  rented 
troops  to  King  George  III.  Gen.  George 
Washington  captured  2,000  of  these  mer- 
cenaries in  his  surprise  attack  on  Tren- 
ton after  crossing  the  Delaware  on 
Christmas  night.  This  great  victory  was 
regarded  as  the  turning  point  In  our 
Revolutionary  War.  Later,  In  General 
Burgoyne's  invasion  from  Canada,  many 
more  Hessians  were  captured  in  the  sur- 
render at  Saratoga. 

Now  Pentagon  officials  report  that  the 
first  installment  of  this  20th  century 
Hessian  fighting  force  numbers  5,000 
troops,  secured  by  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Thailand.  This  5.000  is 
the  first  contingent  of  so-called  volun- 
teers who  will  Invade  Cambodia.  Un- 
fortunately for  our  generals,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  all  Cambodia,  except  a  small 
area  around  the  capital  city  of  Phnom 
Penh,  is  controlled  by  forces  opposed  to 
the  present  rulers  of  that  country.  The 
fact  is,  Cambodia  is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  we  are  support- 
ing. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand  has 
announced : 

We  have  reached  an  agreement  that  the 
United  States  will  help  finance  Thai  troops 
to  be  sent  to  Cambodia.  Also,  we  have  reached 
an  agreement  that  the  Cambodian  soldiers 
undergoing  military  training  In  Thailand 
will  also  be  financed  by  the  tJnlted  States. 

Here  is  a  demonstration  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  expanded  and  escalated 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  in- 
stead of  bringing  our  boys  home. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  United 
States  is  recniiting  more  Koreans  to 
add  to  those  already  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  all  along  paid  and  maintained  the 
ground  troops  of  South  Korea  who  have 
been  in  Vietnam  since  late  1965,  and 
now  we  are  expanding  that  force. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  becoming  more 
and  more  involved  in  waging  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Bussing  more  and  more 
mercenaries.  Engaging  in  continual 
bombing  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet- 
nam. And  the  same  genersds  and  policy- 
makers who  send  our  own  boys  to  death 
in  a  senseless  Asian  struggle,  now  spend 
your  money  and  mine  to  buy  merce- 
naries to  continue  their  folly. 

The  American  people  want  to  get  our 
boys  and  our  money  out  of  this  endless 
Asian  struggle.  The  Nixon  rent-a-troop 
doctrine  will  not  accomplish  this  goal. 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  I  report  this 
situation. 


THE  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  in  his  remarks 
on  the  trade  bill  now  pending  in  the 
other  body  made  a  number  of  references 
to  the  oil  import  quota  system  and  th } 
Meat  Import  Act  that  I  feel  should  be 
challenged. 

First,  the  Senator  says  the  trade  bill 
"turns  the  trade  policy  of  our  Nation 
around  180  degrees"  which,  I  believe 
would  be  called  a  reversal  of  present 
policies.  But  in  the  case  of  both  oil  and 
meat  Import  quotas  have  been  in  effect 


for  several  years  and  have  served  the 
Nation  well.  In  the  case  of  oil,  the  quota 
program  has  been  in  effect  for  11  years 
and  in  the  case  of  meat  about  6  years. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Senators 
from  the  large  consuming  and  mtmu- 
facturing  States  such  as  New  York  con- 
tinue their  advocacy  of  unlimited  im- 
ports of  oil,  meat,  textiles,  and  all  of 
the  other  foreign  products  that  can  be 
sold  in  this  country  at  prices  consider- 
ably lower  than  comparable  U.S.  pro- 
duced products.  Actually  that  is  not  the 
case  in  oil  and  oil  products  now  but  the 
Senator  is  using  the  same  tired  old  argu- 
ments that  have  now  been  discredited 
by  events  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President  we  have  independence 
of  action  now  in  our  international  pol- 
icy in  the  Middle  East  which  would  be 
restricted  should  we  become  dependent 
to  any  great  extent  on  Middle  East  and 
North  African  oil,  all  of  which  is  pro- 
duced by  countries  alined  against  the 
United  States-Israeli  position. 

I  might  also  mention  that  this  "cheap" 
oil  from  that  area  is  now  costing  about 
75  cents  a  barrel  more  delivered  to  east 
coast  ports  than  the  delivered  price  of 
U.S.  crude  oil.  The  "$5  billion"  saving  to 
U.S.  consumers  the  Senator  speaks  of 
has  now  evaporated — actually  it  never 
existed — and  instead  that  "cheap"  oil 
would  be  costing  in  addition  to  a  de- 
livered price  of  $4.25  to  $4.50  a  barrel  an 
additional  $1.35  per  barrel  in  tariff  which 
adds  up  to  $5.60  to  $5.85  per  barrel  as 
compared  with  a  delivered  price  of  UjS. 
crude  to  New  York  City  of  about  $3.80 
per  barrel. 

The  Senator  blames  the  U.S.  oil  indus- 
try for  a  shortage  of  fuel  oil  refining 
capacity  on  the  east  coast  and  says  the 
oil  import  quota  system  is  responsible. 
But  the  Senator  does  not  mentiton  the 
fact  that  80  percent  of  the  fuel  oil  now 
used  on  the  east  coast  is  now  Imported 
imder  this  quota  program  he  calls 
rigid.  How  rigid  can  a  program  be  that 
has  lifted  all  restrictions  on  the  import 
of  residual  or  industrial  fuel  oil  on  the 
east  coast?  As  an  example,  just  in  the 
last  year  residual  fuel  oil  imports  have 
increased  from  820.000  barrels  a  day  to 
1,489,000  barrels  a  day.  But  what  was 
"cheap"  Imported  residual  fuel  oil  a  year 
ago — about  $2  a  barrel — has  now  doubled 
in  price  to  $4  and  more  per  barrel. 

The  $2  price  which  prevailed  imtil  the 
Middle  East  situation  changed  things  is 
the  real  reason  the  oil  companies  did  not 
build  the  refinbig  capacity  to  produce 
this  type  of  fuel  oil.  Under  the  \JS.  free 
enterprise  system,  a  business  or  Industry 
must  operate  at  a  profit  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. 

The  oil  companies  and  a  ntmiber  of  us 
in  Congress  have  warned  for  several 
years  that  Increasing  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  was  hazardous  and  that 
these  sources  could  be  cut  off  or  tightened 
up  overnight  as  they  have  been. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  the  House  trade 
bill  "freezing"  the  oil  Import  quota  sys- 
tem "that  has  served  the  Northeast  so 
badly." 

First,  the  President  has  practically  un- 
limited authority  under  the  quota  sys- 
tem to  Increase  imports  as  he  recently 
did  by  100,000  barrels  per  day  of  crude 


and  40,000  barrels  per  day  on  home  heat- 
ing oil  for  New  England.  In  fact  the  sepa- 
rate views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Commerce  in 
the  Oil  Import  Task  Force  report  recom- 
mended substantial  increases  over  the 
next  5  years  to  supplement  domestic 
production  and  rapidly  increasing 
demand. 

The  Senator  may  have  noted  in  the 
task  force's  report  a  recommendation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  ques- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oil  has  not  been 
adequately  analyzed  and  believes  that 
the  effects  of  virtually  free  access  to  for- 
eign residual  oil  on  UJ3.  markets  and 
U.S.  refining  capabilities  have  been  such 
as  to  make  the  continued  exemption  of 
residual  oil  from  import  quotas  open  to 
question. 

So  the  Senator  is  actually  damning  the 
oil  industry  if  it  does  and  damning  it 
if  it  does  not.  He  questions  the  President 
for  not  adopting  the  now  discredited  oil 
Import  tariff  plan  which  was  designed 
to  open  up  Imports  and  further  reduce 
the  producing  and  refining  capability 
of  the  domestic  industry  and  at  the  same 
time  blames  the  oil  import  quota  program 
for  limiting  the  production  of  residual 
heating  oils  on  the  east  coast. 

This  is  a  case  of  being  caught  in  your 
own  trap  and  I  certainly  sympathize 
with  the  Senator  frwn  New  York  and 
his  constituents  who  imdoubtedly  will 
have  to  pay  higher  heating  and  utility 
costs  this  coming  winter. 

But  I  know  of  no  ready  solution  to 
remedy  the  situatiMi. 

The  President  is  well  aware  of  the  crisis 
and  has  appointed  a  high-level  commit- 
tee to  msike  an  immediate  investigation 
and  recommendations.  

Congress  now  is  considering  long-term 
solutions  in  a  national  energy  policy  di- 
rected toward  self-sufficiency  in  all  min- 
erals including  fuel  minerals.  We  have 
waited  too  long  now  in  establishing  such 
policies  but  opening  the  floodgates  to  im- 
ports of  oil  that  can  be  cut  off  or  double 
in  price  overnight  is  not  the  answer. 

Why  does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  others  continue  to  flay  an  industry 
that  has  actually  done  a  remarkable  job 
in  this  country's  progress  and  is  even 
now  increasing  production  to  what  may 
well  be  its  capacity  in  an  effort  to  make 
up  the  shortEiges  brought  on  by  the  Mid- 
dle East  situation  and  past  Federal  gas 
pricing  and  import  policies. 

The  Senator  is  right  that  the  oil  im- 
port program  needs  revising  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be.  Such  exceptions  and 
exemptions  as  ha\'e  been  allowed  to  leave 
our  largest  population  centers  on  the 
east  coast  dependent  on  imported  oil 
should  certainly  be  corrected. 

The  oil  industry  was  able  through 
careful  planning  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  to  pre- 
vent a  fuel  crisis  in  Europe  following  the 
1967  Arab-Israeli  war  and  the  Middle 
East  and  North  African  oil  embargo. 
Production  was  Increased  by  more  than  a 
million  barrels  a  day  to  supply  oxir  own 
east  coast  with  the  oil  that  had  been 
coming  from  that  area,  part  of  Canada's 
east  coast  and  much  of  Europe's  need, 
including  NATO. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  we  have  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  to  do  so  again  but  the 
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Industry  will,  I  believe,  prove  that  It  can 
take  care  of  oiir  own  needs  or  at  least 
the  essential  needs. 

The  Senator's  concern  for  consumer 
prices  including  gasoline  is  certainly  to 
be  commended  but  I  believe  he  should 
also  be  concerned  about  the  reliability 
and  dependability  of  the  supply  of  that 
gEisoline.  And  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
said  the  oil  import  quota  system  has  al- 
ways had  the  effect  of  maintaining  a 
high  price  of  gasoline.  I  would  like  to 
ask  where  in  the  world— in  what  country 
or  countries — is  the  price  of  gasoline  less 
than  the  U.S.  price? 

I  have  here  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  March  10,  1970, 
with  a  compilation  of  European  gasoline 
prices  which  shows  tliat  the  average  Eu- 
ropean price  per  gallon  is  60  cents  for 
regular  and  69  cents  for  premium,  which, 
I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree,  are  some- 
what higher  than  even  New  York  prices. 

And  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware 
that  oil  and  gas  supply  75  percent  of  our 
total  energ>-  requirements  and  99  percent 
of  the  energ>-  that  motivates  our  entire 
transportation  system. 

As  a  Nation  and  world  power,  we  would 
be  as  helpless  as  the  giant  the  Lillipu- 
tians tied  up  in  his  sleep  If  we  ever  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  become  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil  and  gas.  Even  so- 
called  friendly  sources  seem  to  have  a 
grudge  against  Uncle  Sam  as  they  have 
demonstrated  in  Latin  America  by  ex- 
propriating U.S.-owned  properties  after 
they  are  developed.  Algeria  has  done  the 
same  thing  and  Libya  recently  took  over 
all  foreign-owned  oil  marketing  facil- 
ities. 

What  kind  of  a  world  power  would  be 
at  the  tender  mercies  of  State-con- 
trolled oil  supplies  that  could  be  used  for 
blackmail  or  price  hijacking? 

The  sleeping  giant  had  better  wake  up 
before  the  Lilliputians  take  over  the  oil 
spigot. 

With  estimates  beyond  comprehension 
of  undiscovered  oil  and  gas  In  additicm 
to  vast  reserves  of  coal,  oil  shale,  and 
uranium  and  we  had  better  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  developing  them  for  self-suffl- 
clency  in  energy  rather  than  criticizing 
the  oil  companies  for  wanting  to  operate 
at  a  profit. 

With  respect  to  the  price  of  beef,  which 
also  was  singled  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  American  consumers  are, 
at  this  time,  actually  spending  a  smaller 
percentage  of  their  total  income  for  food 
than  ever  before.  And  purchases  of  beef 
account  for  only  about  15  percent  of  the 
total  amount  spent  for  food.  The  average 
consumer  today  spends  only  about  16.5 
percent  of  total  disposable  income  for 
food,  compared  to  20  percent  in  1960.  I 
think  that  is  a  bargain. 

f^irther,  I  would  note  for  the  record 
that  Oovemment  statistics  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  price  per  pound  of 
beef  at  the  retail  level  of  20.7  percent 
during  the  10  years  between  1960  and 
February  1970.  During  that  same  period. 
the  price  paid  for  choice  steers  increased 
only  15.3  percent. 

While  steer  prices  Increased  15.3  per- 
cent over  a  10-year  period,  we  find  that 
hourly  eftmings  for  construction  work- 


ers rose  63  percent,  consiuner  services 
rose  46.3  percent,  average  nonagricul- 
tural  hourly  earnings  rose  50.7  percent, 
and  per  capita  disposable  income  rose 
63.8  percent. 

Beef  is  a  bargain  for  the  American 
consumer.  The  average  consumer  now 
buys  about  110.7  poimds  of  beef  per  year, 
compared  with  85  poimds  in  1960.  The 
livestock  industry  has,  during  the  years 
since  1964  when  the  meat  import  quota 
law  was  enacted,  made  it  possible  for 
even  the  poorest  families  to  eat  red 
meat. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  do- 
mestic livestock  industry  accounts  for 
the  consumption  of  enormous  amounts 
of  grain  and  feed  products,  which  as  we 
all  know  have  been  in  such  surplus  as  to 
require  a  Government  management  pro- 
gram costing  $3  billion  annually. 

And  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  beef, 
I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  charge 
made  by  some  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
"second  grade"  or  manufacturing  beef 
in  this  country,  thereby  necessitating  in- 
creased imports  from  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  myth.  There  Is 
no  shortage  in  this  coimtry  of  the  kind  of 
beef  referred  to  as  "processing"  meat. 
Over  one-half  of  the  domestically  pro- 
duced processing  meat  comes  from  fed 
carcasses,  which  is  proof  of  my  conten- 
tion that  imported  meat  does  compete 
directly  with  domestic  products.  The  por- 
tion of  beef  available  for  processing  has 
been  steadily  increasing  in  this  country, 
not  only  because  larger  numbers  of  cattle 
are  being  fed,  but  also  because  the  grade 
standards  were  relaxed  a  few  years  ago 
requiring  less  finish  for  an  animal  to 
reach  the  good,  choice,  and  even  prime 
grades. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  myself,  I  must 
say  again  that  free  trade  and  fair  trade 
must  go  together.  Free  trade  advocates 
argue  that  the  American  consimier  is  en- 
titled to  the  prices  at  which  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  sell  their  wares  in  this 
country. 

But  the  notion  that  imports  should  be 
given  priority  over  domestic  production 
to  the  extent  of  bulldozing  the  Jobs  of 
our  workers  out  of  the  way  and  leaving 
it  up  to  us  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  re- 
pair the  wreckage  of  a  system  of  adjust- 
ment assistance  is  a  wholly  imjustifiable 
philosophy.  I  doubt  that  a  New  York  City 
textile  worker  would  be  willing  to  trade 
his  Job  for  a  relief  check  in  order  to  buy 
a  cheaper  shirt  made  In  Japan. 

That  foreign  producers  should  be  able 
to  pay  wages  that  would  be  illegal  in  this 
country  and  then  build  a  destructive 
trade  on  that  basis  with  the  blessing  of 
our  Government,  seems  incredible.  This 
philosophy  assumes  that  if  an  American 
producer  cannot  compete  with  Imports, 
he  is  necessarily  inefQcient.  Yet,  on  a  rel- 
ative efficiency  basis,  which  is  to  say,  out- 
put per  man-hour  or  per  man-year 
American  industry  continues  to  lead  the 
world. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  If  all  people  would  re- 
nounce war  and  insist  on  living  in  peace. 
If  all  people  would  be  equally  as  con- 
cerned for  every  other  human  as  for 
themselves,  if  all  people  would  reject 
greed  and  cupidity  there  is  no  question 


but  that  free  trade  would  best  serve 
humanity. 

But  this  Is  not  the  world  we  live  In 
today. 

Americans  have  been  reasonably  gen- 
erous in  rebuilding  wartom  coomtries. 
We  have  tried  to  help  developing  na- 
tions. We  have  shed  some  blood  to  In- 
sure freedom  and  self-determination  for 
other  people. 

But  we  could  not  have  done  these 
things  if  we  had  not  been  a  strong  na- 
tion. Our  total  strength  wiU  reflect  the 
indiistry,  the  Jobs,  and  the  services  we 
are  capable  of  sustaining  in  the  United 
States.  America  proved  long  ago  that 
power  Is  the  result  of  brains  and  energy 
applied  to  natiual  resources. 

The  competition  American  business  Is 
facing  now  is  not  fair.  Wages,  standards 
of  living,  and  social  responsibility — 
taxes — place  a  most  imequal  burden  on 
us.  Free  trade  and  fair  trade  should  go 
hand  in  hand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Driving  in  Eiibope:    Gasoline  Costs  Mors 

BUT   You   tTSK    LKSS 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Mar.  10 
1970] 

Gasoline  prices  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try m  Europe  because  of  wide  differences  in 
taxes,  but  they  all  have  one  thing  In  com- 
mon. They  are  high  by  .American  standards. 

The  American  Automobile  Association, 
which  each  year  plans  motor  trips  abroad  for 
thousands  of  American  travelers,  says  the 
average  European  price  per  gallon  Is  60  cents 
for  regular,  69  cents  for  premium.  However, 
some  countries  use  the  Imperial  gallon  meas- 
ure, which  gives  the  driver  about  a  fifth 
more  fuel  than  the  regular  U.S.  gallon.  These 
countries  Include  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland.  Ireland  (Eire) ,  Greece.  Turkey 
and  Yugoslavia. 

Motorists  in  typically  economical  Euro- 
pean cars  will  normally  spend  no  more  than 
$3  for  100  miles  of  driving  on  gas. 

Tourist  gasoline  discount  coupons  are 
available  to  foreign  motorists  at  border 
crossings  Into  Italy  and  Yugoslavia. 

Here  Is  the  latest  Information  on  gasoline 
prices  abroad  as  compiled  by  AW  World- 
Wide  TYavel  experts  on  the  scene: 


In  cents 

Retular 

Premium 

Aitttrit 

55 

62 

Belgium 

64 

6S 

CiedtMlovakia . 

49 

60 

Oeninarti ._. 

60 

63 

Finland 

70 

75 

France 

75 

<5 

Gitmiiny  (Wm>) 

55 

62 

Great  Britain..! 

70 
70 

79 

Greece 

SO 

lr«<>iul(Fin)     ., 

65 

70 

Italy 

NelfceriMdt 

75 

n 

S5 

60 

Norway 

55 

18 

rOrtlttfll .-.-.--...-........, 

76 

Spain              

40 

61 

S«Md«n ._ „    „. 

84 

17 

SwttzertaiM. .._._..-....... ..._.. 

54 

59 

U.S.S.R 

40 

47 

Yucoslavia 

40 

49 

PENTAGON  PUBLIC  RELATIONS— 
"VIETNAMIZATION" 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nixon  and  his  Defense  Secre- 
tary say  that  when  Vietnamlzation  la 
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completed  our  GI's  can  be  brought  home 
and  the  Saigon  regime  of  Thieu  and  Ky 
will  be  on  their  own.  Vietnamization  com- 
menced more  than  12  years  ago  under 
President  Elsenhower.  In  January  1961, 
when  he  left  the  White  House,  we  had 
685  military  advisers  in  Vietnam — no 
combat  troops.  On  that  sad  day  in  No- 
vember 1963,  when  President  Kennedy 
was  assassinated  we  had  16,200  military 
advisers  in  Vietnam — no  combat  troops. 
Under  President  Johnson  we  soon  had 
500,000  military  advisers  and  combat 
troops  In  Vietnam. 

How  absurd  and  fantastic  that  with 
approximately  54,000  killed  in  combat 
and  by  accidents  and  incidents,  so-called, 
by  Pentagon  leaders  in  waging  this  unde- 
clared imwlnable  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
more  than  300,000  wounded — many- 
maimed  for  life — and  more  than  $130 
billion  spent  over  the  years — our  losses 
should  be  increased  in  a  now  expanded 
war.  Also,  more  than  280,000  Americans 
who  are  Vietnam  veterans,  now  civilians, 
are  suffering  from  malaria  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  suffer  from  this  debili- 
tating ailment  for  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  policies  of  President  Nixon  are 
incompatible  with  a  negotiated  settie- 
ment.  This  undeclared  war  has  been 
escalated  into  Cambodia  and  Laos.  How 
many  more  years  does  President  Nixon 
claim  are  needed  for  Vietnamization?  Is 
this  the  Nixon  prescription  for  an  endless 
war  of  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia? 

As  if  American  taxpayers  are  not 
harassed  enough  as  it  is,  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright 
revealed  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  less  than  candid  in  reporting 
the  extent  of  its  public  relations  activi- 
ties in  its  own  behalf.  Senator  Pdlbright 
was  urging  a  $10  million  celling  on 
Pentagon  public  relations  spending.  The 
last  such  limit,  imposed  in  1959,  set  a 
limitation  of  $2,755,000  when  the  total 
defense  budget  was  $43  billion.  In  1970, 
defense  spending  was  $77  billion,  but 
Defense  Department  public  relations 
spending  was  up  1,500  percent  to  $40,- 
447,000.  Spending  this  vast  amount  of 
money  in  a  Pentagon  propaganda  appa- 
ratus of  4,400  public  relations  men,  so- 
called.  In  1969,  Pentagon  officials  claimed 
that  lobbying  and  public  relations  spend- 
ing was  almost  $28  million.  Now,  appar- 
ently anticipating  the  possibility  of  a  new 
legl^tive  ceiling.  Pentagon  officials  have 
decided  to  disclose  that  the  1969  public 
relations  cost  was  really  $44,062,000. 
Judging  from  their  ability  to  systemati- 
cally disguise  and  distort  the  extent  of 
public  relations  expenditures  it  would 
appear  that  Pentagon  officials  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  Madison  Avenue 
only  too  well. 


WAR  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
TAXPAYER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  6  years  the  United  States  has 
spent  more  than  $115  billion  on  waging 
a  ground  and  air  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
For  1969  alone,  the  price  tag  was  $30.4 
billion — $600  for  every  American  fam- 
ily. This  total  did  not  Include  economic 
aid  programs  to  Indochlnese  nations, 
CIA  funds  spent  in  the  area^  l^e  cost  of 


reductions  in  stockpiles  of  strategic  ma- 
terials or  the  loss  of  productivity  accom- 
panying war  expenditures.  In  1969,  of 
each  tax  dollar  23  cents  went  to  pay  for 
the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam,  13  cents 
for  past  wars,  and  35  cents  in  prepara- 
tion for  future  wars.  The  Indochlnese 
war  in  1969  cost  more  than  all  Federal 
spending  for  domestic  goods  and  serv- 
ices, 10  times  more  than  Federal  outlays 
for  medical  assistance,  and  30  times  more 
than  Federal  grants  for  urban  planning 
and  development.  Now  it  has  been  ex- 
psmded  and  extended  into  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  It  costs  $500,000  to  kill  one  Vlet- 
cong.  This  sum  would  support  3,400 
youngsters  in  school,  or  college,  or  build 
at  least  50  housing  units.  One  heavy  B-52 
raid,  and  these  are  being  made  daily, 
costs  about  $40  million.  This  could  pay 
for  constructing  three  400 -bed  hospitals, 
or  27  elementary  schools,  or  about  4,050 
housing  units. 


MORE  ABOUT  SAIGON  CORRUPTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
AmericEJi  taxpayers  seem  to  be  on  the 
losing  end  constantly  when  it  comes  to 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  First, 
in  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam  which 
has  been  escalated  and  expanded  into  a 
ground  and  air  war  not  only  in  Vietnam 
but  also  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thai- 
land. This  fact  is  so  evident  that  Nixon 
administration  leaders  and  Pentagon 
generals  now  refer  to  this  as  an  Indo- 
Chinese  war.  Unfortimately,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  been  waging  an  xmwirmable 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  since  1963. 

RecenUy,  the  Defense  Minister  of  the 
Saigon  militarist  regime,  which  is  in 
power  due  solely  to  the  presence  of  more 
than  400,000  Americans  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam against  the  forces  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  or  Vietcong,  and  those 
soldiers  who  have  infiltrated  from  North 
Vietnam,  offered  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  202,887  rifles,  a  large  number  of 
machineguns,  and  small  arms.  All  of 
these  weapons  paid  for  by  American  tax- 
payers were  given  in  recent  years  to  the 
Saigon  militarist  regime  for  use  by  the 
army  of  South  Vietnam. 

These  weapons  furnished  by  the  United 
States  from  1963  to  1966  presumably  to 
be  used  to  fight  the  Vietcong  are  being 
sold  for  a  total  sum  which  may  amoimt  to 
several  million  dollars.  Will  this  money  be 
turned  over  to  representatives  of  the 
United  States?  No  indeed.  For  whose 
benefit  will  all  this  money  accrue?  Will 
it  be  used  by  a  democratic  government  to 
aid  a  people  who  are  constantiy  shot  at, 
harassed,  and  brutalized,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  by  Uielr  own  leaders?  Will  it  be 
used  to  sdlevlate  the  suffering  of  civilians 
stuffed  into  overcrowded,  filthy,  and  de- 
humanizing refugee  camps?  If  past  expe- 
rience is  any  guide,  this  entire  amount 
wUl  go  to  some  corrupt  leaders  of  the 
Saigon  regime  in  power  because  of  our 
armed  might  and  the  war  policies  of 
President  Johnson  and  now  President 
Nixon.  How  can  our  government  offi- 
cials in  Saigon  Justify,  in  good  conscience, 
giving  these  leaders  machlnegtms  and 
other  war  materiel,  paid  for  by  American 
taxpfurers.  to  s^  in  the  open  interna- 
tional market? 


Vice  President  Ky  and  a  number  of 
South  Vietnam  generals  already  have 
unlisted  bsmk  accounts  in  Hong  Kong 
and  in  S\^itzerland.  The  total  sum  of 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  these 
machineguns  and  other  war  materiels 
will  probably  go  to  fatten  those  accounts. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:00  Ali.  MONDAY,  AUGUST  24. 
1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  ajn.,  on 
Monday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR PACKWOOD  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
upon  disposition  of  the  imobjected-to 
bills  on  the  Legislative  Calendar  on  Mon- 
day morning  next,  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  45  minutes.  This  is 
without  prejudice  to  the  previous  order 
under  which  the  able  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbright)  is  to  be  recog- 
nized at  approximately  11  ajn.  on  Mon- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
Presidait  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

HJt.  168S6.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 26,  1959,  with  respect  to  the  final  dlspo- 
sitdon  of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  1194.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  September  20,  1970,  and  ending 
September  26,  1970,  as  "National  Machine 
Tool   Week." 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MTLTTARY  PROCUREr 
MENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chaii  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  imflnished  business,  whiidi 
will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  reed  as  follows: 

A  bill  (Hit.  17133)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  mlBsUes,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

PUVtLECE    or    TBK    rLOOB 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsoi- 
imous  consent  that  my  legislative  as- 
sistant. William  Lytton.  may  have  access 
to  the  floor  to  help  me  during  considera- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  yield 
to  me  very  briefly,  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  for  not  more  than  1  min- 
ute, without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    818 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  818  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  507.  In  order  to  reduce  annual  ex- 
penditures In  connection  with  permanent 
change  of  station  assignments  of  military 
personnel  and  In  order  to  help  further 
stabilize  the  lives  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dependents,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  directed  to  Initiate  promptly 
new  procedures  with  respect  to  domestic 
and  foreign  permanent  change  of  station 
assignments  for  military  personnel  under 
which  the  length  of  permanent  change  of 
station  assignments  will,  whenever  practi- 
cable and  consistent  with  national  security. 
be  made  for  longer  periods  of  time.  The 
Secretary  shall  achieve  not  less  than  a  25 
per  centum  reduction  In  such  expenditures 
m  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1971,  and 
In  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  as  compcu'ed 
with  expenditures  for  such  purposes  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1970,  taking 
Into  account  the  relative  number  of  men  in 
nUlltary  service  during  such  fiscal  year  and 
other  releviLnt  factors.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  assignment  of  military  personnel  In  com- 
bat aones  or  with  respect  to  so-called  fixed 
expenditures  resulting  from  training,  sepe- 
r«tlon,  promotion,  and  similar  activities 
within  the  Department  of  Defense." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
3,  I  introduced  amendment  No.  818  to 
HJl.  17123.  This  amendment  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  initiate 


promptly  new  procedures  with  respect 
to  domestic  and  foreign  permanent 
change  of  station — PCS — assignments 
for  military  personnel. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  achieve  a  25  per- 
cent reduction  in  expenditures  for  PCS 
moves  beginning  July  1,  1971.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  those  who  are 
assigned  to  combat  zones,  or  to  the  ex- 
penditures that  are  incurred  by  normal 
training,  separation,  and  promotion. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
threefold. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  economy, 
this  amendment  is  especially  timely.  Be- 
cause of  the  urgent  need  for  us  to  ad- 
just our  national  priority  of  spending 
and  achieve  a  level  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, I  have  resolved  to  identify  areas 
where  $4  billion  could  be  saved  annually. 
I  am  doing  this  because  we  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  deficit  as  large  as  $10  billion 
for  fiscal  1971. 

In  fiscal  1971,  $1.3  billion  is  earmarked 
for  permanent  change  of  station  moves, 
which  is  basically  the  rotation  of  mili- 
tary personnel  from  assignment  to  as- 
signment. 

Approximately  $460  million  of  the 
total  will  go  for  rotation  of  servicemen 
after  12  months  of  duty  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Another  $300  million  of  the  total  is  to 
go  toward  the  normal  cost  of  training 
and  separation.  But  the  cost  of  this 
amendment  does  not  affect  them  as  long 
as  we  are  in  Indochina.  Both  of  these 
costs  are  necessary  so  long  as  we  have 
the  draft,  and  this  Eunendment  does  not 
affect  them. 

However,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  $300  million  in  training,  separa- 
tion, and  so  forth,  might  well  be  reduced 
as  we  reduce  the  level  of  our  forces.  And 
as  we  reduce,  of  course,  the  number  of 
times  we  rotate,  but  I  am  not  touching 
either  one  of  those  items. 

Approximately  $559  million  is  to  be 
spent  for  the  remainder  of  PCS  moves. 
By  reducing  this  amount  by  25  percent, 
as  this  amendment  would,  a  savings  of 
$140  million  could  be  realized.  In  a  time 
when  each  of  us  is  looking  for  areas  to 
cut  spending,  I  know  that  it  is  unusual 
to  suggest  a  savings  relatively  so  small 
and  to  many  so  uncontroversial.  How- 
ever, this  is  an  area  where  the  money  can 
be  saved,  and  I  think  it  should  be  saved. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  try  to  drag  the  military  serv- 
ices, as  some  might  term  it,  "kicking  and 
screaming"  into  the  20th  century. 
Though  many  procedures  and  practices 
of  the  military  are  modem  and  advanced, 
there  are  certain  oflQcers  and  procedures 
that  are  archaic  and  outmoded.  Some 
time  ago  I  pointed  out  how  the  various 
services  were  wasting  at  least  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  by  not  following  up  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition,  and 
Health.  By  keeping  the  system  of  feeding 
men  in  groups  of  200,  which  was  effective 
in  the  time  of  Custer  we  now  have  a  sys- 
tem where  there  are,  for  instsuice,  110 
I  separate  mess  halls  at  Fort  Bragg  sQone. 
Petty  Jealousies  between  the  various 
services  and  a  resistance  to  change  have 
prevented  modernization  of  this  ante- 
diluvian practice. 


I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  do 
spend  about  $7  billion  on  food.  A  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  a  billion  dollars  would 
be  14  percent,  which  I  think  would  not 
affect  the  quality  of  any  food  but  would 
Improve  the  efficiency  of  its  service.  We 
could  institute  some  practices  in  this 
area  of  spending  that  we  have  found  to 
be  of  advantage,  and  they  might  even  be 
adopted  in  other  areas. 

Likewise,  even  a  quick  perusal  of  the 
military  PCS  system  reveals  a  shocking 
disregard  for  modem  cost-effective  pro- 
cedures. Most  organizations  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  rotated  personnel  as 
frequently  as  does  the  military  services 
would  go  bankrupt.  The  practice  is  over- 
done, wasteful,  and  Inefficient  as  now 
carried  out 

Officers  are  moved  from  assignment 
to  assignment,  trying  to  give  each  enough 
expertise  as  if  every  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  was  being  trained  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Personnel  are  moved  so  frequent- 
ly that  job  efficiency  suffers  severely. 

With  an  eye  toward  a  more  efficient 
and  more  professional  Army,  the  mili- 
tary services  should  act  now  to  utilize 
the  modem  techniques  employed  success- 
fully in  the  private  sector.  Let  a  man 
learn  his  job  well  and  let  him  stay  on 
the  job  long  enough,  using  his  expertise 
to  the  advantage  of  both  the  military  and 
himself  and  let  him  be  transferred  only 
when  it  will  benefit  both  efficiency  and 
morale. 

This,  Mr.  President,  brings  me  to  my 
third  point — morale.  The  constant  mov- 
ing around  that  Uie  military  subjects 
many  of  its  men  and  their  dependents 
to  is  very  disturbing  to  family  life. 
Though  my  first  two  points  deal  with 
figures  and  cost  effectiveness,  this  third 
point  Is  probably  the  most  important. 
For  here  we  speak  of  the  human  element, 
a  man  and  his  family  being  shimted  from 
base  to  base;  the  children  constantly 
moving  away  from  friends.  We  have  all 
heard  of  Navy  brats  and  Army  brats, 
children  who  were  constantly  moving, 
children  who  never  Uved  in  one  place 
long  enough  to  consider  it  a  home — only 
a  house  or  a  trailer  or  a  temporary 
apartment. 

I  have  talked  with  many  servicemen 
and  I  have  received  many  letters  on  this 
subject.  None  commented  on  how  we 
would  save  money;  all  commented  on 
how  far  this  would  go  toward  stabilizing 
family  life  and  actually  reducing  the 
high  rate  of  termination  of  personnel 
from  the  military  services. 

I  speak  with  some  experience,  though. 
My  own  experience  goes  back  many  years 
to  World  War  II  when  I  served  3  years 
as  a  naval  officer.  I  have  also  had  some 
degree  of  contact  as  a  defense  contrac- 
tor and  as  a  man  interested  in  working 
with  the  military  services  for  some  28  or 
29  years.  I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  insufficient  and  wasteful  methods 
of  the  military  services  in  constantly  ro- 
tating men  between  posts. 

One  of  my  constituents  sent  In  a  copy 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) . 
Journal  and  Courier  which  concerns  this 
proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

Unnecessart  Moves 

minols  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  has  an 
idea  that  makes  sense  to  save  money  In  the 
military  budgets. 

He  suggests  that  the  mlUtary  services  cut 
drastically  the  transfer  of  military  personnel 
except  for  the  rotation  of  those  In  the  com- 
bat area. 

Senator  Percy  calls  the  frequent  transfer 
of  mlUtary  personnel  "overdone,  wasteful 
and  Inefficient"  and  says  that  lengthening 
the  dvuatlon  of  certain  assignments  could 
lower  the  1.3  billion  earmarked  for  such 
purposes. 

He  says  that  at  least  a  25  per  cent  cut  in 
such  moves  from  base  to  base  would  make 
it  easier  on  military  families  affected  by  the 
"move  often"  principle.  And  he  said  that  at 
least  $140  million  a  year  could  be  saved  by 
even  that  small  curtailment  of  the  moving 
program. 

If  organizations  In  the  private  sector 
rotated  personnel  as  frequently  as  the  mili- 
tary services  do,  they  would  go  bankrupt," 
Senator  Percy  declared.  "The  practice  Is 
overdone,  wasteful  and  Inefficient  as  now 
carried  out. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  In  addition  to 
Increased  family  stability  and  the  substan- 
tial savings  that  Senator  Percy  mentioned, 
job  efficiency  might  be  Improved  by  the  ex- 
perience and  familiarity  with  local  problems 
that  a  longer  assignment  entails. 

With  the  bulk  of  manpower  not  engaged 
In  combat,  the  military  services  could  be 
accused  of  "Mickey  Mouse"  In  making  many 
base-to-base  transfers.  And  as  for  special 
training  and  experience  that  transfers  might 
provide,  some  of  this  could  be  engineered 
Into  programs  of  poets  where  the  servicemen 
are  now  stationed. 

The  change  Senatcw  Percy  suggests  may 
go  against  tradition  that  has  found  the 
services  reluctant  to  give  a  man  time  to  put 
down  roots.  But  It  wins  applause  from  tax- 
payers, and  doubtless  from  servicemen's 
wives,  who  say,  "Try  It  I" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  upon  In- 
troducing this  amendment,  I  asked  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  prepare  an 
analysis  of  its  position  concerning  the 
amendment.  I  have  received  DOD's  re- 
ply, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DOD  PosmoN  ON  Amendment  Number  818 
TO  H.R.  17123 — ^DOD  Appropriations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  In  complete 
agreement  with  the  Intent  of  the  prc^osed 
Section  607  to  be  added  to  H.R.  17123 
(Amendment  No.  818),  I.e.,  "To  reduce  an- 
nual expenditures  In  connection  with  i>erma- 
nent  change  of  station  assignments  of  mlll- 
taxy  personnel  and — further  stabilize  the 
lives  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
their  dependents."  The  Department,  however, 
Is  opposed  to  lengthening  oversees  tours  In 
genereJ  and  to  any  limitation  on  the  number 
of  permanent  changes  of  station  that  may 
be  ordered  within  a  given  time  frame.  It  Is 
recomemnded  that  Amendment  No.  818  not 
be  enacted. 

The  effect  of  such  restrictive  legislation 
wotild: 

a.  Limit  the  full  range  of  skill  selectivity 
from  total  resources  and  void  the  concept  of 
equity  in  assignments  to  both  desirable  and 
undesirable  overseas  areas. 

b.  Accelerate  among  personnel  reso\irces 
not  dlrecUy  affected  by  the  restrictions  the 
Inevitable  chain  reaction  set  up  when  trans- 
fers are  made. 


c.  Reduce  turn-around  time  for  those  per- 
sonnel, particularly  those  in  short  supply, 
available  for  assignment  to  hostile  fire  areas, 
force  shortages  of  critical  skills  In  other  over- 
seas areas,  or  Increase  tour  lengths  In  unde- 
sirable, imaccompanled  tour  areas. 

d.  Create  far  greater  Inequities  In  all  ovm- 
seas  assignments  to  Include  hostile  fire  areas. 

e.  Require  an  Increase  In  accessions  and 
end  strength  to  sustain  forces  In  hostile  fire 
areas. 

f.  Increase  eonsecutlve  unaccompanied 
totirs. 

g.  Lower  morale  and  career  satisfaction  of 
the  majority  and  affect  adversely  the  overall 
force  effectiveness  at  a  mo&t  critical  time. 

Overseas  tour  lengths  have  been  a  matter 
of  contlnuotxs  study  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  many  years.  In  1957,  after 
nearly  two  years  of  Intensive  research,  certain 
basic  policies  were  adopted  to  apply  to  all 
Services.  Fundamental  among  these  policies 
are  that  (1)  toxirs  will  be  the  same  length 
for  personnel  of  all  Services  stationed  In  the 
ssjne  area;  (2)  tours  for  unaccompanied  per- 
sonnel will  be  shorter  than  when  dependents 
are  persent:  and  (3)  the  length  of  tour  will 
contribute  to  the  maximum  effectiveness  of 
the  forces,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
morale  of  the  Individual. 

The  exact  length  of  duty  tour  in  a  par- 
ticular location  is  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  based  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  military  department  having  the 
major  Interest  (usually  the  greatest  per- 
sonnel strength)  In  the  area  and  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  other  military  departments. 
Determination  of  tour  length  is  an  extremely 
complex  matter.  Involving  consideration  of 
such  tangible  factors  as  the  effect  of  tour 
length  on  the  operational  readiness  of  the 
overseas  forces;  the  ability  of  the  Services 
to  support  short-term  rotation  within  au- 
thorized numerical  strengths  and  skill  re- 
sources: dollar  costs  of  movement;  the  Im- 
pact of  tour  length  on  the  frequency  of 
overseas  duty  for  Individuals;  loss  of  pro- 
ductive man-years  resulting  from  an  In- 
creased personnel  pipe-line;  collateral  move- 
ments generated  by  Increased  movement  of 
personnel  to  and  from  overseas;  the  turbu- 
lence created  In  CONUS  activities  which 
mtist  continually  supply  personnel  for  over- 
seas shipment  and  absorb  returning  per- 
sonnel. In  addition,  a  less  tangible  but 
nonetheless  compelling  consideration  influ- 
encing final  decision  on  the  matter  is  the 
effect  of  transfers  and  family  septarations 
on  the  retention  of  career  personnel. 

Personnel  are  reassigned  only  to  meet  valid 
military  requirements  and  Department  of 
Defense  policies  governing  the  assignment 
of  individuals  outside  the  CONUS  provide 
that: 

a.  Professional  qualification  to  perform 
the  duties  required  Is  the  paramount  con- 
sideration In  selecting  an   individual. 

b.  An  equitable  distribution  of  overseas 
assignments,  to  both  desirable  and  unde- 
sirable areas.  Is  to  be  maintained  within  the 
Service  concerned. 

c.  Periods  of  foroed  separation  and  ad- 
verse effects  of  overseas  service  encountered 
by  military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
is  to  be  minimized. 

d.  Personnel  having  dependents  but  serv- 
ing overseas  unaccompanied  will  be  per- 
mitted a  differential  In  tour  length  to  re- 
duce family  separation. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  over- 
seas forces  of  the  mlUtary  services  have 
been  of  such  size  that  their  8upp>ort  has 
constituted  the  major  problem  In  personnel 
assignment.  At  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately 33  %  of  the  total  mUltary  strength  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  stationed  out- 
side the  continental  UJB.  As  of  March  31, 
1970,  approximately  46%  of  this  overseas 
force  was  ashc»«  or  afloat  In  Southeast  Asia; 
20%  was  assigned  to  other  Far  East  loca- 
tions while  29%   was  stationed  in  Western 


Europe.  Within  each  military  service,  48% 
of  the  Army  was  overseas.  30%  of  the  Air 
Force  and  lesser  percentages  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  were  stationed  ashore 
overseas.  For  the  careerist — ofBcer  or  en- 
listed— the  overseas  commitments  of  the 
VS.  necessitate  his  spending  about  %  of 
his  total  service  on  foreign  duty,  frequently 
without  his  family,  even  in  the  absence  of 
combat.  Continuing  support  of  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia  Is  Increasing  this  factor. 

Career  attractiveness  of  military  service 
has  been  recognized  as  essential  In  the  pro- 
curement and  retention  of  personnel  In  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  maintain  a  trained,  stable 
defense  force.  This  career  attractiveness  Is  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  length  and  conditions 
of  foreign  service  required  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  visual  evidence  that  individuals 
of  like  skiU  and  grade  are  sharing  equally  in 
overseas  duty  In  desirable  and  undesirable 
areas.  Achievement  of  an  all-volunteer  force 
is  totally  dependent  upon  career  attractive- 
ness. The  problem  facing  management  has 
been,  and  wUl  continue  to  be,  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  optimum  tour  to  main- 
tain maximum  operational  capability  and 
readiness,  on  one  hand,  and  the  impact  of 
foreign  duty — Including  duty  in  hostile  fire 
aj-eas — on  the  retention  of  personnel,  on  the 
other.  The  entire  overseas  rotation  plan  for 
military  personnel  Is  affected  by  the  length  of 
time  an  individual  Is  present  for  duty  at  an 
overseas  station,  the  frequency  with  which  he 
becomes  due  for  foreign  service,  and  whether 
or  not  his  foreign  assignment  wUl  separate 
Mm  from  his  famUy.  This,  in  turn,  Is  affected 
by  the  personnel  turnover  within  the  Serv- 
ices which  Increases  as  conditions  of  service 
become  less  desirable. 

Areas  such  as  Europe,  Hawaii  and  J^an 
are  considered  "desirable"  and  have  a  36 
to  48  month  tour  with  dependents  and  a 
basic  34  months  tour  for  all  others.  Con- 
versely, the  totu"  m  Vietnam  Is  12  months. 
Part  of  Korea  is  designated  as  an  unaccompa- 
nied 13-month  tour  area  for  aU  personnel. 
The  most  current  statistics  Indicate  that  ap- 
proximately 64%  of  Army  personnel  and  42% 
of  Air  Force  personnel  stationed  in  foreign 
overseas  areas  are  serving  where  dependents 
are  not  authorized. 

No  standard  tour  for  CONUS  U  established 
by  Department  of  Defense.  It,  of  course, 
forms  the  primary  sustaming  base  for  all 
overseas  forces.  For  example,  a  new  accession 
mto  a  Service  may  spend  only  that  amount 
of  time  needed  to  meet  training  proficiency 
before  proceeding  to  his  first  overseas  statkui. 
On  the  other  hand,  personnel  assigned  to 
various  duties  such  as  Departmental  staffs. 
Service  school  faculties.  ROTC  duty  and  re- 
cruiting duty  may  be  stabUlzed  for  24  to  36 
months.  In  connection  with  support  of 
South  East  Asia  operations,  however,  aU  the 
Services  attempt  to  avoid  returning  an  In- 
dividual for  a  repeat  tour  in  Vietnam  within 
24  months  of  his  previous  tour  completion. 
They  have  not  been  uniformly  successful  in 
all  skills  and  grades  simply  because  the 
CONUS  force  structure  Is  not  large  enough, 
nor  Is  such  a  force  practicable,  to  sxipport 
the  rotational  requirements  of  Vietnam  and 
other  overseas  areas  on  a  skUl  and  grada 
basis.  This  fact  has  caused  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  for  example,  to  designate  Europe 
and  certain  other  areas  as  part  of  the  sus- 
taming base. 

Consequently,  Vietnam  In  particular  and 
all  undesirable  tour  areas  in  general  are 
inextricably  related  to  manpower  resources 
in  CONUS  and  other  overseas  areas.  So  long 
as  equity  In  assignment  to  duty  In  hostile 
fire  areas  and  family  separation  Is  to  be 
maintained  as  a  significant  contribution  to 
service  attractiveness,  the  conoept  of  share 
and  share  aUke  must  prevail.  Further,  in- 
creasing the  standard  tour  length  beyond  36 
months,  for  example.  In  a  given  area  would 
only  serve  to  stablllM  the  Individual  who 
enjoys  that  particular,  area  and  wlU  re-enlist 
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to  conUnue  hla  tour  or  the  Individual  who 
may  be  held  in  place  because  his  remaining 
term  of  service  Is  sufficiently  long  to  conipiete 
the  tour.  In  effect,  the  careerist  would  be 
BtablUzed  in  the  more  desirable  areas  and 
the  share  of  duty  in  undesirable  areas  would 
be  determined  Increasingly  more  on  the 
chance  basis  of  remaining  service  at  time  of 
reassignment  eUglbillty.  Many  proposaU  are 
received  for  shortening  overseas  tour  lengths. 
Seldom  is  a  proposal  received  from  any  source 
which  advocates  lengthening  the  separation 
from  family  and  mends. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  keenly  aware 
of  the  general  deslrablUty  and  necessity  to 
achieve  maximum  stabilization  In  personnel 
assignments.  It  Is  also  not  unmindful  of  the 
repeated  Interest  and  guidance  of  the  Con- 
gress In  the  area  of  reducing  costs  attribut- 
able to  permanent  changes  of  station.  The 
following  acUons  are  Indicative  of  continuing 
efforts  in  this  regard: 

a.  Overseas  assignments  are  filled  wltn 
eligible  personnel  who  are  available  for  re- 
assignment and  must  be  moved  (graduates  of 
the  various  school  systems  and  those  com- 
pleting CONtrS  toiu«) . 

b.  Number  of  overseas  levies  on  CONTJS 
commands  has  been  held  to  a  minimum 
through  the  use  of  voluntary  and  Involuntary 
consecutive  overseas  tours. 

c.  Where  feasible  and  a  requirement  is 
forecast,  personnel  eligible  for  assignment  to 
Southeast  Asia  have  been  restricted  from 
other  permanent  changes  of  station. 

d.  Personnel  In  long  tour  areas  not  eligible 
for  assignment  to  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
authorized  and  encouraged  to  extend  their 
tours. 

e.  Qualified  overseas  returnees  are  utilized 
to  fill  selectively  manned  activities  (reduces 
CONTJS  to  CONTJS  moves  1 . 

f.  Voluntary  tour  extension  program  In 
Vietnam  for  periods  up  to  six  months  and 
under  Public  Law  91-302  for  six  months  or 
longer  Is  eminently  succeosful  (175.100  have 
extended  for  six  months  or  longer) . 

g.  Stringent  policies  govern  the  official 
sponsorship  and  movement  of  dependents  to 
and  from  overseai!  areas. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
time  frame  in  which  the  restrictions  proposed 
m  Amendment  No.  818  would  become  effec- 
tive Is  expected  to  present  critical  personnel 
assignment  problems.  The  continuing  down- 
ward trend  In  overall  force  levels,  with  the 
accompanving  adjustments  In  force  struc- 
tures and  locations  of  those  force*,  may  de- 
m«md  an  Increase  in  permanent  change  of 
station  funds  In  relation  to  total  military 
strength. 

Present  policies  are  continuously  under 
study,  with  the  objective  of  reducing  costs. 
Increasing  efficlencv,  and  malntaliUng  career 
patterns  which  wUl  attract  and  keep  quali- 
fied personnel  tn  the  Armed  Forces.  While 
not  opposed  to  any  change  of  the  preeent 
system  which  will  contribute  to  these  ob- 
jectives the  Department  of  Defense  cannot 
support  changes  which  will  significantly 
leMen  the  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
perform  their  defense  mission  or  affect  ad- 
versely the  morale  of  Its  flghUng  forces. 
Bued  on  13  years  experience  and  refinement 
of  lt«  standardized  tour  policies.  It  Is  the 
belief  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  the 
presently  eatabllahed  tours  are  In  the  beat 
interwt  of  the  Department  and  the  Nation. 
The  permanent  change  of  station  travel  re- 
quirements for  FT  1971  are  considered  mini- 
mal  for   mlaalon   accomplishment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
read  this  analysis,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  lull  anyone  to  sleep.  I  assume  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  spent  a  gr^ 
deal  of  time  preparing  the  reply,  and 
I  appreciate  the  effort  pot  into  It.  How- 
erer.  I  regard  this  as  a  classic  of  what 
might  be  termed  military  gobbledygook. 
The  language  used  Is  repetitive,  nearly 
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unintelligible  and  meaningless  as  a  de- 
fense. It  does  not  square  with  my  own 
personal  observations  as  a  naval  oflQcer 
for  3  years  any  more  than  as  someone 
who  has  worked  closely  with  the  military 
services  for  a  quarter  century. 

Department  of  Defense,  giving  its  rea- 
sons for  not  supporting  the  amendmwit, 
says  the  measure  would  "limit  the  fuU 
range  of  skill  selectivity  Irom  total  re- 
sources." I  suppose  that  someone  in  the 
Pentagon  understands  that  phrase  and 
feels  that  it  Justifies  a  $1.3  billion  ex- 
penditure a  year. 

Department  of  Defense  says  the 
amendment  would  "create  far  greater 
inequities  in  all  overseas  assignments  to 
include  hostile  fire  areas."  Now.  Mr. 
President.  I  assume  that  "fire  areas'  are 
always  hostile.  But,  in  this  Instance,  I 
yield  to  Department  of  Defense  expert^. 
But,  speaking  more  to  the  point,  this 
amendment  expressly  does  not  apply  to 
military  personnel  in  combat  zones. 

DOD  says  that  this  amendment  would 
"lower  morale  and  career  satisfaction  of 
the  majority  and  affect  adversely  the 
overall  force  effectiveness  at  a  most  criti- 
cal time."  Mr.  President,  I  just  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  the  case.  Most  of  our 
military  personnel  are  in  noncombat 
areas.  These  are  the  men  this  amend- 
ment concerns.  Allowing  them  to  stay 
longer  at  their  assignments  will,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  increase  both 
morale  and  effectiveness.  Whoever  wrote 
the  DOD  analysis  would  seem  to  be  out 
of  touch  with  the  men  and  families  who 
are  being  indiscriminately  and  too  fre- 
quenUy  moved  around  without  any  ap- 
parent reason. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  one  last  point. 
The  report  says  that  the  time  frame  in 
which     the    restrictions     proposed     in 
amendment  No.  818  would  become  effec- 
tive Is  expected  to  present  critical  per- 
sonnel assignment  problems.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  for  one  have  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  military  to  resolve  such  problems. 
In  August  of  1943,  at  the  Quebec  Con- 
ference the  decision  was  made  to  start 
planning  D-Day  detail.  On  June  6,  1944. 
11  months  later.  10.000  planes.  80  war- 
ships. 4.000  other  ships,  450,000  tons  of 
vehicles.  4  million  tons  of  equipment, 
and  100,000  U.S.  Army  men  parUcipatea 
in  D-Day.  Within  the  next  100  days,  2.2 
million  men  had  been  moved  to  the 
French  coastline. 

And  in  Vietnam  on  February  7.  1965. 
the  North  Vietnamese  attacked  two  of 
our  bases.  At  the  time,  our  force  level  to 
Vietnam  was  23.000  men.  Eleven  months 
later  it  was  196.000  men. 

The  problem  posed  only  a  25-percent 
reduction  of  PCS  moves  Is  negUgible  as 
compared  to  the  preparations  required 
for  D-Day  and  the  Vietnam  buildup.  I 
assure  my  coUeagues  that  the  military  is 
up  to  the  task  even  if  some  of  them  feel 
they  are  not.  The  amendment  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  11  months  to 
achieve  this  reduction,  and  I  believe  that 
this  Is  more  than  adequate  time,  con- 
sidering that  this  Is  11  months  'rwn  the 
beginning  of  planntog  and  that  they  will 
have  another  12  months  time. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  made  a  con- 
vincing case.  However,  I  want  this  to  the 


Record  so  that  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues wUl  have  a  right  to  take  whatever 
action  they  may  wish. 

I  believe  this  amendment  should  pass. 
This  Is  an  Instance  where  we  can  begto 
to  move  against  outmoded  procedures 
and  practices.  _,...,„ 

Mr  President.  I  did  have  printed  to 
the  Record  last  night  material  from  the 
Fitzhugh  report.  I  simply  would  like  at 
this  time  to  reiterate  as  of  last  mght 
what  Deputy  Secretory  of  Defense  David 
Packard  had  to  say  when  he  addressed 
the  Armed  Services  Management  Asso- 
ciation meeting  in  Los  Angeles. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Packard  for  a  long 
time  I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
ableot  men  m  industry  that  I  have  ever 
known.  Certainly  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Laird  were  very  wise  m  selecting 
him  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
We  are  very  fortunate  todeed  to  have 
men  of  his  totellect,  deep  experience, 
knowledge,  and  forthrightness  serving 
the  U.S.  Government  at  this  time. 

With  his  usual  candor  he  said  at  that 
time: 


Frankly,  gentlemen.  In  Defense  procure- 
ment, we  have  a  real  mess  on  our  hands, 
and  the  question  you  and  I  have  to  face  up 
to  Is  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  clean  It  up. 

He  also  said  that  most  of  the  113  rec- 
ommendatiom.  of  the  blue  ribbon  study 
panel  would  be  implemented. 

Certainly  when  he  refers,  to  this  one 
particular  case,  to  the  movement  of  mll- 
Itory  personnel,  the  Fitzhugh  report  is 
very  clear  todeed  to  this  area. 

It  says: 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  are  rotated 
among  assignments  at  much  too  frequent 
Intervals. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  the  ro- 
tation practices  which  have  been  foUowed 
result  in  (a)  excessive  and  wasteful  cost, 
(b)  inefficiencies  In  management,  and  (c) 
difficulty  m  fixing  responalbUlty. 

And  later  it  stetes: 

This  system  of  rotation  of  officers  leads 
inevltablj  to  deficiencies  in  management. 
Officers  assigned  for  such  limited  periods 
simply  cannot  acquire  i  knowledge  of  the 
work  become  familiar  with  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  people,  make  plans,  set  goals 
and  push  the  work  ahead. 

Even  In  the  report  the  Department  of 
Defense  sent  me,  they  todlcate  to  sev- 
eral sections  of  that  report  that  they  were 
very  sympathetic  with  what  we  were  try- 
ing to  accomplish  to  this  amendment. 
They  said: 

The  Department  of  Defense  to  In  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  Intent  of  the  pro- 
posed section  507  to  be  added  to  HJl.  17123 
(Amendment  No.  818).  Ijs..  'To  reduce  an- 
nual  expenditures  in  connection  with  per- 
manent change  of  station  assignments  of 
mUltary  personnel. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  who  is 
that  communication  from? 

Mr  PERCY.  This  commtmication  is 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  It 
Is  signed  by  Colonel  Fariow.  I  addressed 
my  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  Colonel  Fariow  answered,  I 
presume  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary. 
Mr  President,  the  final  section  I  would 
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like  to  read  from  that  rather  lengthy 
report  states: 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  keenly  aware 
of  the  general  desirability  and  necessity  to 
achieve  maximum  stabilization  In  personnel 
assignments.  It  Is  also  not  unmindful  of  the 
repeated  Interest  and  guidance  of  the  Con- 
gress In  the  area  of  reducing  costs  attribu- 
table to  permanent  changes  of  station. 

I  think  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  my 
colleagues,  the  one  example  given  to  the 
Fitzhugh  report  is  an  exceedingly  toter- 
esttog  example.  It  will  Just  take  a  mo- 
ment to  read  it: 

A  staff  study  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
promotions  to  General  Officer  and  Flag  rank 
In  1969  revealed  this  situation:  there  were 
174  officers  In  the  group  and  their  average 
service  was  24  years;  these  officers  had  been 
given  3,695  assignments,  or  an  average  of  21 
per  man:  the  average  duration  per  assign- 
ment was  14  months.  Looked  at  another  way, 
the  average  officer  had  spent :  8  years  in  Op- 
erational assignments,  6  years  in  Service 
Schools  and  other  educational  assignments, 
and  11  years  in  Staff  assignments. 

Although  this  Is  a  relatively  small  sample, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  It  Is  not 
reasonably  typical  of  the  prevailing  career 
pattern  of  all  military  officers. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  the  disttoguished 
Senator,  whom  we  are  most  fortunate  to 
have  headtog  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  who  has  had  such  deep  ex- 
I>erience  to  this  area,  if  he  knows  of  the 
time  consumed  when  an  officer  comes 
aboard,  of  the  time  taken  for  welc(»ne 
parties  and  getting  acquatoted  parties 
and  of  the  fact  that  we  have  an  average 
officer  assignment  of  14  months. 

How  can  that  man  really  perform  that 
function  and  duty?  It  is  not  just  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  which  are  to- 
volved.  but  the  Navy  is  also  to  that  po- 
sition. From  the  stexidpotot  of  efficiency 
and  of  morale  the  ships  are  hardly  ever 
to  a  condition  of  readtoess  with  the  rate 
of  turnover  we  have. 

The  study  states,  "Let  us  do  something 
about  it."  The  services  themselves  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  say  they  are 
to  ssonpathy  with  the  many  recommen- 
dations made  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  services  themselves.  The  pro- 
cedure is  not  only  costiy  but  it  also  af- 
fects the  morale  of  the  personnel 
tovolved. 

I  urge  the  Senator  to  support  this 
amendment  which  will  cause  this  prin- 
ciple to  go  forward. 

What  we  are  offering  is  a  $140  million 
reduction  to  2  or  3  years.  I  think  the 
military  could  double  or  triple  that 
amount  on  their  own  initiative  later. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  MississippL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  first  place  I  wish 
to  say  that  this  matter  of  personnel  has 
to  be  reviewed  from  many  standpotots 
when  the  shooting  stops  to  Vietnam.  It 
is  a  matter  that  our  committee  has  not 
gone  toto  very  much,  not  stoce  I  have 
been  chairman.  These  matters  are  passed 
on  dlrectiy  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. As  the  Senator  knows,  money 
for  personnel  is  itemized  to  a  degree  and 
passed  on  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Frankly.  I  think  most  of  the  military 


doUar  for  gotog-personnel.  operation 
and  matotenance.  goes  for  that  purpose. 
I  believe  60  cents  out  of  every  militory 
dollar  goes  for  that  purpose. 

There  must  be  a  sweeping  review  of 
this  matter  if  we  are  to  have  a  modem, 
hard-hitting  and  effective  military  serv- 
ice to  all  the  groups. 

But  the  Senator  has  brought  up  some- 
thing here  that  appeals  to  me  some.  I 
think  the  Senator's  percentage  of  25  per- 
cent is  high.  I  th'nk  that  is  too  much  to 
expect  to  the  begtontog. 

I  want  to  a^k  a  few  questions.  The 
Senat3r  has  expressly  excepted  here,  to 
appl^'^ng  the  formula,  the  assignment 
of  military  personnel  to  cc»nbat  zones. 
The  Senator  means  by  that  any  person- 
nel sent  to  South  Vietnam.  Under  this 
amendment  he  would  classify  that  as  a 
combat  zone.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct.  All  com- 
bat zones  are  excluded. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  take  out  all 
activities  to  combat  zones.  Then  the  Sen- 
ator excepts  expenditures  resulting  from 
tralntog,  separation,  promotion,  and  sim- 
ilar activities  withto  the  Department  of 
Defense.  That  is  withto  all  the  services 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  such  as 
tralntog  down  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base  where  the  new  men  go.  That  is 
basic  tralntog.  Would  that  be  excepted? 
Then,  they  go  on  to  another  base  to 
technical  training;  some  of  them  are  as- 
signed to  one  school  and  some  are  as- 
signed to  another  school.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator except  all  of  their  activities  to  this 
field  of  initial  tratotog? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  except  all  of  this  from 
that  amendment.  My  feeling  is  that  if 
we  stop  this  excessive  turnover,  there 
will  not  be  a  need  for  all  of  this  traintog, 
because  not  everj'  man  will  become  a 
member  of  the  Jotot  Chiefs  of  Stoff. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  you  except  those? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  us  take  the  Nation- 
al War  College.  That  Is  excepted  and 
would  not  be  counted  to  any  way? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  From  the  bottom  to  the 
top  Is  all  excepted? 

llix.  PERCY.  An  is  excepted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  way  to 
get  at  it. 

The  starttog  pomt  is  the  figure  of  25 
percent  reduction.  Line  8  on  page  2  of 
the  amendment  stotes:  "as  compared 
with  expenditures  for  such  purposes  to 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1970.". 

The  Senator's  amendment  would 
freeze  the  situation,  so  to  speak,  at  July 
1,  1970.  and  use  that  next  period  as  a 
starting  potot. 

Agato,  we  have  the  war  gotog  on  and 
we  have  these  troops  comtog  back  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  a  lesser  number  go- 
ing to  Vietnam.  That  is  an  abnormal 
situation.  We  believe  It  Is  going  to  be 
better  thsui  that.  What  Is  the  Senator's 
response  to  that?  That  swells  the  for- 
mula. But  when  you  teke  those  items  out 
and  apply  the  Senator's  25  percent  it 
presents  another  problem. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  gives  them  an  ex- 
tra kitty  because  I  would  not  reduce  the 
base  they  have  now.  a  high  base  because 
of  the  turnover.  They  have  a  much 
higher  turnover  of  personnel  now.  I  do 


not  exclude  that.  They  work  on  a  high 
base  and  we  are  asking  them  to  reduce 
25  percent  of  that  high  base.  They  might 
come  in  with  a  substantially  lower  fig- 
ure. My  concCTn  Is  that  the  figure  of  25 
percent  might  be  too  low.  but  I  have 
taken  that  toto  account  and  what  I 
want  to  do  is  to  estoblish  the  principle 
because  as  Secretory  Packard  said  last 
night,  and  I  thtok  these  words  are  ex- 
ceedingly importont  on  this  very  pro- 
vocative matter: 

In  my  memo  I  told  the  Services  to  select 
people  with  the  right  background  and  edu- 
cation for  management,  give  them  appro- 
priate training,  give  them  recognition,  and 
leave  them  on  the  job  long  enough  to  get 
something  done. 

All  four  services  have  accepted  my  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Record  the 
entire  text  of  the  speech  by  Secretory 
Packard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address   bt   Hon.    DAvm   Packau),   Deptttt 

Secrktart  or  Defense,  at  Armed  Forces 

Managxkzmt     Association     Dinner     Los 

Angeles,  Cauv. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  here  In  Los 
Angeles  tonight.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able 
to  spend  more  time  at  this  conference,  and 
particularly  sorry  not  to  hear  Oil  Fitzhugh 
this  noon.  He  and  his  Blue  lUbbon  Panel 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  In  making  rec- 
ommendations which  wlU  Improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  Defense  Department 

Secretary  Laird  and  I  Intend  to  move 
ahead  as  quickly  as  possible  to  put  most  of 
the  lis  recommendations  into  effect. 

I  agree  In  particular  with  the  Committee's 
recommendation  that  more  decentralization 
of  the  Department  ts  necessary.  To  me  that 
means  more  decision-making  at  m  lower  level 
and  less  time-consuming  and  dupUcate  sec- 
ond-guessing topside. 

This  gives  me  a  problem  on  the  recom- 
mendation tat  the  three  deputies.  We  do 
not  want  to  create  a  structure  that  adds 
more  top-level  Involvement  In  the  work- 
ing man's  business.  I  appreciate  the  ImpU- 
caUon  that  I  have  to  work  hard.  I  do  pat 
In  Icng  hours.  I  assure  you,  however,  that 
much  of  my  time  has  been  spent  doing 
things  that  lower  levels  should  do.  Three 
deputies  would  tend  to  pull  even  more  deci- 
sion-making up  to  the  top.  and  we  do  not 
want  to  move  m  that  dlrectlosi.  What  ve 
want  to  do  Is  give  a  man  a  job  and  let  blm 
do  It. 

The  repeat  greatly  under  rates  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  at 
time  working  with  ttie  Chiefs  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  I  found  them  among 
the  finest,  most  dedicated,  most  capable  men 
I  have  ever  known.  The.  have  given  Secre- 
tary Laird  and  ms  their  complete  support 
and  cooperation. 

There  Is  no  question  shout  civilian  oontrol 
of  military  operations.  Secretary  Laird  or 
I  approve  every  operating  order;  but  we  do 
need  to  streamline  the  chain  of  command  for 
operations.  This  wUl  be  done  on  a  careful, 
step-by-step  basis  beeaose  the  problems  ais 
ooo^ex,  and  also  because  we  need  to  aasnra 
uiUnterrupted  combat  readiness  of  our 
forces. 

We  intend  to  give  the  Service  Secretarlas 
and  Vbt  Services  more  reaponatbUlty  ao  that 
they  can  do  their  jobs.  Before  tbey  oan  <k> 
their  jobe  right  they  will  bavs  to  break  down 
same  of  the  multi-layer  stsfltng  that  has 
built  up  over  the  yean  and  work  together 
better  to  avoid  uaneceaaaiy  dupUoatton.  In 
stkort.  tbs  i^raidsm  Is  not  tb*  psopto— ttls 
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the  system.  And  now,  how  does  this  ^ply 
to  the  procurement  problem  and  thla  meet- 
ing you  h»ve  been  holding  thU  week. 

I  Buppoee  th&t  some  of  our  critics  will 
call  this  »  meeting  of  the  mUlt*ry-lndu«- 
trial  complex.  So  be  It.  I  am  no*  emb»rr«a«ed 
by  the  fact  that  we  need  Industry  to  help 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  am  only  em- 
barraaeed  that  we  havent  done  a  better 
Job.  Many  of  you,  and  certainly  those  not 
m  the  Induatiy,  may  expect  me  to  talk 
about  what  a  grand  Job  we  have  all  done 
and  how  necessary  we  are  for  one  another. 
I  am  not  going  to  do  that  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  the  things  we  do  wrong  and  the 
things  that  we  have  to  do  better. 

]>fs  face  It— the  fact  Is  that  there  has 
been  bad  management  oif  many  Defense 
programs  In  the  past.  We  spend  billions  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars;  aometlmes  we  spend 
It  badly.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  basic  uncer- 
tainties m  the  Defense  business.  Some  un- 
certainties will  always  exist.  However,  most 
of  it  has  been  due  to  had  management,  both 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  the 
Defense  industry.  We  can  and  are  doing 
something  about  that.  I  am  not  talking 
Just  about  cost  over-runs  as  so  many  of  our 
critics  do.  Over-runs  are  the  end  product 
of  otir  mistakes  rather  than  the  key  issue 
to  be  addressed.  I  am  surprised  that  our 
critics  took  so  long  to  discover  cost  over- 
runs. They  have  been  around  tor  a  long 
time,  and  many  of  the  cost  over-runs  that 
receive  the  most  publicity  were  organized 
by  Defense  and  industry  years  ago.  We  are 
now  paying  the  price  for  mistakes  in  con- 
tracting, tn  development  and  in  manage- 
ment. 

Frankly,  gentlemen.  In  Defense  procure- 
ment, we  have  a  real  mess  on  our  hands,  and 
the  question  you  and  I  have  to  face  up  to 
is  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  clean  It  up. 
Let  me  first  mention  two  things  that  won't 
help. 

It  won't  help  for  Congress  to  legislate  de- 
tailed and  Inflexible  rules  governing  pro- 
curement. 

Nor  will  It  help  to  put  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  In  the  process  of  making 
management  decisions.  The  GAO  deserves 
the  highest  marks  for  auditing,  but  the 
talents  of  a  good  auditor  are  not  Identical 
with  those  of  a  good  manager. 

The  pressures  are  strong  to  Insert  the 
Congress  and  its  right  arm.  the  GAO.  into 
the  details  of  day  to  day  management  de- 
dstons  In  the  Department  of  Defense.  Until 
we  In  the  Department  and  you  in  defense 
Industry  demonstrate  that  we  can  provide 
capable  and  efficient  management,  these 
pressures  will  continue. 

I  have  been  In  this  Job  now  for  19  months. 
Prankly.   I   am   ashamed    I   have   not  been 
able  to  do  very  many  of  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done  to  Improve  the  situation  I  foujid 
here  in  January  1969.  The  most  frustrating 
thing  U  that  we  know   how  we  ought  to 
manage — you,  me.  all  of  us — and  we  refuse 
to  change  based   on  what  we  know.  Every 
ttme  we  want  something  done  in  a  hurry 
and  want  it  done  right,  we  have  to  take  the 
project  out  of  the  system.  We  give  a  good 
m»n  direction  and  authority  and   let  him 
go— and  it  works.  When  we  needed  sensors 
to  a  hurry  for  Vietnam,  we  got  the  best  man 
we  could  find — General  Starblrd — gave  him 
aU  the  authority  he  needed  and  told  him 
to  produce — and  he  did.  And  I  don't  know 
why  anybody  would  be  surprised.  His  suc- 
oessor.  General  Lavelle,  has  had  the  same 
authority,  has  oocslstently  returned  money 
from  his  budget,  has  done  all  the  manage- 
ment things  that  people  say  you   are  sup- 
poMd  to  do.  and  meets  every  requirement— 
financial,    managerial    or    operational — ^that 
we  could  want.  Industry  does  the  same  thing. 
•nie    "Skunk  Works"  to  Lockheed  has  had 
tough,   complex,  expensive   and   demanding 
programs.  Kdly  Johnson  produces. 

On  tlw  other  hand,  when  we  are  not  in 
a  hurry  to  g«C  things  dons  right,  we  otw- 


organlze,  over-man,  over-spend  and  under- 
aocompllsh.  The  most  dramatic  contrast  Is 
within  Lockheed.  Kelly  Johnson  and  his  pro- 
grams, and  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed  on 
the  C-5A.  I  slmjHy  cannot  understand  why 
we  are  unable  to  change  the  system  to  avoid 
the  C-BAs  and  get  more  Skunk  Works.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  do  this  Job  right,  and 
you  bear  as  much  responsibility  as  I  do. 

We  need  good  people — «md  by  that  I  mean 
you— who  wUl  step  up  to  their  responslbUl- 
Ues.  That  Is  what  decentrallzaUon  Is  aU 
about. 

In  the  hope  you  would  do  this,  on  May  28 
I  issued  a  memorandum  of  guldeltoes  for 
Major  Weapons  System  AcqulslUou.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  memorandvun  that  you  don't 
already  know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man- 
agement prtnclples  to  my  memorandum  are 
so  simple  that  anyone  who  could  not  have 
written   the   memorandum   himself   doesn't 
belong  to  management.  Again  and  agato  I 
have  made  a  big  point  about  getting  the 
right  man  In  the  right  Job  and  glvtog  him 
authority.   But  It  Is   Just  not  that  simple. 
Admiral  Rlckover   Is   a  good  example.  The 
Admiral  Is  a  man  of  considerable  capability. 
He  has  his  own  style,  but  he  produces.  He 
got  a  program,  had  to  fight  the  system  tooth 
and   naU  to  get  It.  chaUenges  the  system 
every  chance  he  gets,   but  Is  still  saddled 
with  the  system.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him 
after  the  28  May  memorandum  was  published, 
and  It  was  clear  that  I   hadn't  taught  him 
anythtog    about   management.   He   told    me 
that  the  principles  were  great  but  that  If 
we  couldn't  get  to  the  system  that  sits  on 
top  of  the  manage,  nothtog  else  mattered. 
Be  Is  right. 

I  know  Secretary  Lalrd  and  I  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  system  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  I  am  going  to  keep 
worktog  at  It.  But  you  in  Industry  bear  a 
slmUar  responslbUlty.  and  I  expect  you  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

In  my  memo  I  told  the  Services  to  select 
people  with  the  right  background  and  edu- 
catton  for  management,  give  them  appro- 
priate tralntog.  give  them  reoognlOon,  and 
leave  them  on  the  Job  long  enough  to  get 
something  done. 

All  four  Services  have  accepted  my  recom- 
mendations—and their  letters  say  that  they 
agree.  But  on  at  least  two  occasions  they 
have  taken  actions  exacUy  contrary  to  those 
suggested.  The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are 
both  tovolved.  In  one  case,  a  small  dedi- 
cated Air  Force  team  developed  the  gun- 
ships  which  have  been  so  successful  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Air  Force  decided  to  put  this  pro- 
gram Into  Its  formal  system.  About  a  month 
ago  I  asked  when  we  would  be  able  to  get 
some  more  gunshlps.  The  answer  was  to  two 
years.  That  program  Is  now  out  of  the  Air 
Force  system,  and  we  will  have  more  gun- 
shlps In  six  months. 

In  the  other  case  the  Navy,  shortly  after 
agreeing  that  a  good  manager  should  be  kept 
on  the  Job  long  enough  to  get  It  done  right, 
proceeded  to  promote  a  key  manager  at  a 
critical  time  from  an  important  program  to 
another  assignment.  The  system  wins  and 
the  cause  of  good  management  loses. 

In  my  memo  I  talked  about  policies  for 
development  of  new  weapons  spstems.  The 
lesson  that  comes  through  loud  and  clear 
here  Is  we  should  buy  only  what  we  need- 
not  systems  you  or  anyone  else  thtoks  they 
can  develop  to  do  somethtog  that  doesnt 
need  to  be  done.  The  Defense  Department 
has  been  led  down  the  garden  path  for  years 
on  sophisticated  systems  that  you  promised 
would  do  all  kinds  of  things  for  some  optl- 
nUsUc  cost.  Too  frequently  we  have  been 
wrong  In  llstentog  to  you.  and  more  fre- 
quently you  have  been  unable  to  dellvsr  on 
I  either  of  these  promUes— what  It  would  do 
or  what  It  would  cost.  And  we  In  the  past 
have  sometimes  been  guilty  of  over-optimism 
on  our  cost  estimates  and  over-demanding 
to  our  requirements.  We  share  the  blame  to- 
gether, but  the  mistakes  of  the  past  can- 


not be  repeated  If  we  are  to  provide  for  the 
nation's  defenses  to  today's  climate  of  a 
critical  public  and  a  critical  Congress.  We 
are  going  to  buy  only  things  that  we  need, 
and  we  are  gotog  to  make  sure  they  work 
before  we  buy.  The  same  thought  carries 
over  Into  full-scale  development  and  pro- 
duction. We  must  know  what  we  are  going 
to  do  and  how  to  do  It  before  we  go  toto 
production.  We  are  not  going  to  put  things 
Into  development  until  we  are  sure  we  need 
them,  and  we  are  not  gotog  to  put  things 
Into  production  until  we  are  sure  that  they 
work. 

This  has  been  a  short  speech.  I  have  tried 
to  speak  very  frankly  and  directly  this  eve- 
ning because  the  problem  Is  very  real.  It  Is 
you  people  here  tonight  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  must  take  action  to  solve 
these  problems.  We  recognize  that  these 
problems  cannot  be  solved  overnight  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  cannot  be  solved  at 
all.  but  It  Is  very  clear  that  It  is  unacceptable 
to  continue  to  do  business  as  we  have  done  It 
In  the  past. 

The  things  I  have  had  to  say  tonight  and 
the  thtogs  I  said  In  my  28  May  memorandum 
are  simple.  Many  times  we  have  done  a  bad 
Job — we  are  going  to  do  a  better  one.  We  are 
gotog  to  know  what  we  are  doing  before  we 
do  It,  and  we  are  going  to  manage  It  better. 
We  have  a  lot  of  obstacles  In  front  of  us  and 
some  of  them  we  created  ourselves.  We  have 
given  our  critics  the  opportunity  to  ftod  us 
at  fault,  and  we  run  the  danger  that  their 
efforts  to  direct  Defense  management  will 
Just  compound  the  mistakes  to  the  Depart- 
ment. We  don't  need  more  supervision  and 
more  people  In  the  act.  We  need  fewer  peo- 
ple. The  system  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  going  to  change.  Secretary  Lalrd  and 
I  are  going  to  demand  It.  I  expect  you  who 
are  here  tonight  and  everyone  else  who  does 
business  with  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
do  the  same.  That  Is  all  I  have  to  say. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Secretary  Packard  recog- 
nizes, as  do  other  personnel  at  the  top 
level,  that  the  system  of  rotation  is  coun- 
ter productive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  ^      _,^, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold his  request?  Let  us  debate  this 
ma  tter  a  while  longer. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold my  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  al- 
most exhausted  his  time.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  yield  the  floor  so  that  I  may 
make  a  few  comments? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  glad  to  dp  so, 
but  first  I  wish  to  ask  how  much  time  I 
have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  The  Senator  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  been 
speaking  on  his  time  and  his  time 
is  nearly  exhausted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor means  that  he  also  has  been  speaking 
on  my  time,  but  that  is  perfectly  all 
right.  I  have  concluded  most  of  my  ar- 
gument.    .^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
other  members  of  the  committee  present 
and  I  am  not  going  to  take  more  than 
a  UtUe  time. 

As  I  have  said,  this  matter  has  not 
been  neglected.  In  other  words,  the  fig- 
ures show  that  there  was  a  reduction  in 
the  1971  budget  of  $88  million  on  thla 
very  item,  bringing  it  down  from  $524 
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million,  by  $88  million  In  round  numbers. 
Of  course,  we  have  a  war.  ThsA,  fligure  Is 
for  the  Army  only.  We  have  the  war  fig- 
ured In  on  this  matter,  which  makes  it 
an  exception.  This  is  a  matter  that  is 
passed  on  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees heretofore  with  reference  to 
items  of  this  kind. 

I  think,  frankly,  the  matter  of  person- 
nel is  something  that  has  to  be  reviewed. 
Reductions  are  going  to  have  to  be  made. 
I  believe  we  can  save  some  money  with 
reference  to  the  repeated  assignments. 
Perhaps  there  are  too  many  of  them, 
anyway.  Others  can  pass  on  that  ques- 
tion better  than  I  can,  to  a  degree;  but 
I  think  we  can  save  some  money  and 
stabilize  the  matter  somewhat. 

I  remember  10  years  ago,  during  con- 
sideration of  the  military  construction 
bill,  concerning  the  matter  of  messhalls, 
we  authorized  battalion  messhalls  with 
the  very  idea  of  meeting  the  problem  the 
Senator  outlines.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
that  program  went,  but  it  was  trying  to 
get  at  the  very  thing  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  appropriately  brought  out. 

Even  though  the  money  Is  not  ln"^e 
bill,  I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
persormel  cost  and  about  the  quality  of 
the  men  rather  than  a  great  number. 

I  look  with  some  favor  on  the  idea 
of  a  more  active  review  of  this  matter 
each  year,  but  I  have  great  reservations 
about  the  level  of  reduction  embodied 
in  the  amendment.  If  it  goes  to  confer- 
ence. I  hope  the  Senator  will  under- 
stand that  we  will  do  the  best  we  can 
with  it,  but  that  25-percent  level  seems 
mighty  high. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor,  or  will 
yield  to  any  Senator  who  wants  to  speak. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Elinois  points  up  one  thing  that  we 
probably  overlook  in  this  body  as  we  con- 
stantly criticize  the  military  for  the  per- 
sormel policy.  When  we  stop  and  think 
about  it,  the  military  reaWy  has  not  had 
any  time  to  stop  and  organize.  There  was 
no  military  to  speak  of  prior  to  World 
War  n.  All  of  a  sudden,  overnight,  we 
had  to  provide  forces  up  into  the  mil- 
lions. We  followed  antiquated  methods 
of  personnel  policy  and  deployment  of 
persormel.  When  World  War  II  was  over, 
we  all  remember  the  cry  of  "Get  the  boys 
home  by  Christmas,"  and  by  Christmas 
we  did  not  have  a  military  establish- 
ment to  talk  about. 

Then  we  had  Korea.  Then,  overnight, 
we  had  to  organize  again.  Then  Korea 
sort  of  petered  out,  although  not  com- 
pletely. 

Then  Vietnam  came,  and  when  it  came 
the  President  of  the  United  States  said, 
"We  are  not  going  to  send  any  boys  to 
Asia."  So  we  did  not  have  the  force  levds 
we  needed.  Consequently,  when,  the  year 
following,  we  sent  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  men  to  Southeast  Asia,  we  had 
to  again  engage  in,  we  might  say,  non- 
lucrative,  and  almost  senseless,  persormel 
procedures.  We  robbed  the  NATO  forces 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
to  provide  men  for  Vietnam. 


So  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  so 
openly  critical  of  the  Pentagon,  because, 
really,  we  have  never  had  enough  time, 
in  the  last  30  years,  for  the  Pentagon  to 
pause  and  decide  what  could  be  a  work- 
able, sensible  persormel  plan. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois 
that  the  figures  he  quoted  from  the  study 
at  first  glance  are  very  shocking.  I  can 
agree  with  him,  having  been  in  business 
as  he  has  been,  that  we  would  never  sub- 
ject our  executives  to  that  intensive  type 
of  training.  But.  again,  the  Pentagon 
really  has  not  had  enough  time  to  get 
down  to  the  nub  of  how  it  should  train 
men  for  higher  jobs.  For  example,  for  a 
long  time — and  it  still  may  be — a  man 
was  never  considered  for  a  top  position 
unless  he  had  had  combat  experience  in 
the  different  forces.  I  remeniber  in  the 
Air  Force  when  a  pilot  could  not  fly  in 
combat  because  he  had  not  been  trained 
by  the  Air  Force,  or  the  Air  Corps  in 
those  days. 

Those  things  have  changed,  but  the 
time  that  the  average  enlisted  man  or 
oflQcer  spends  in  permanent  asslgrmient 
Is  too  short.  The  only  exceptions  are  the 
assignments  in  Washington,  where  the 
L  and  L  officers  stay  for  years,  and  they 
turn  into  mighty  fine  oflBcers  for  their 
respective  branches. 

I  do  think  that  some  changes  have  to 
be  made  in  persormel  in  all  the  branches, 
but,  again,  until  we  can  get  this  country 
into  a  period  of  peace,  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  expect  any  radical  changes  In 
persormel  practices. 

I  know  there  Is  great  concern  about 
this  question  in  all  the  branches,  but 
little  is  known  about  it  and  they  do  need 
help.  Roger  Kelley,  an  expert  on  person- 
nel, whom  the  Senator  knows,  and  who 
was  formerly  with  Caterpillar  Tractor,  is 
now  heading  up  persormel  in  the  Penta- 
gon. He  and  I  discussed  some  changes  he 
is  going  to  make  that  will  be  quite  radi- 
cal in  their  nature. 

I  am  in  great  sympathy  with  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  I  am  very  hopeful  my 
chairman  will  take  the  amendment,  take 
it  to  conference,  and  argue  hard  for  it. 

But  the  part  of  his  amendment  that 
appeals  to  me  the  most  is  when  he  talks 
about  morale.  This  has  become,  I  would 
say,  probably  the  greatest  cause  for  peo- 
ple dropping  out  of  the  service — the  fact 
that  they  have  to  be  separated  from  their 
families,  not  just  for  a  year  or  14 
months,  but  perhaps,  in  4  years,  half  of 
that  time.  We  know  from  studies  we  have 
made  that  that  has  been  the  great  con- 
tributing factor  to  a  young  ofiQcer's  say- 
ing, "I  am  not  going  to  continue." 

May  I  have  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  U  the  Senator  used 
no  other  argument,  that  argument  in  it- 
self would  convince  me  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  amendment.  We  have  to  do  swne- 
thing  about  it — and  it  goes  past  this 
amendment — and  the  forces  are  working 
on  it.  For  example.  I  mentioned  yes- 
terday that  if  an  able  person  is  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  for  a  year's  tour  or  2 
years'  tour,  what  is  wrong  with  his  wife 
going  to  Italy,  or  some  other  country 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  so  that 
the  family  could  be  together  once  In 
awhile?  This  Is  one  of  the  greatest  fac- 


tors accoimting  for  losing  our  atomic 
submarine  commanders.  They  catmot 
see  their  families  for  long  periods.  The 
morale  factor  involved  in  this  problem 
is  tremendous. 

I  think  the  saving  to  the  forces  as  a 
result  of  retaining  persormel  in  the 
forces  because  they  can  see  their  families 
once  in  awhile  would  more  t>i»"  pay 
back  the  cost  at  the  outset. 

I  may  say  to  my  chairman  that  I  think 
the  amendment  has  merit.  I  agree  it 
could  be  a  little  too  high,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  or  the  Pentagon  can  say 
whether  it  should  be  20  or  25  or  30  per- 
cent, because  it  is  very  difficult  to  ap- 
proach this  question  from  the  scientific 
standpoint  and  say  precisely  how  much 
money  will  affect  how  much  turnover. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  just  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  item  of  $1.3  billion, 
when  we  try  to  take  Into  account  the 
real  savings  in  both  areas.  I  attach  the 
25  percent  only  to  this  one  item;  so, 
overall,  it  is  not  much  of  a  reduction. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  that 
25  percent  is  a  good  starting  point,  and 
I  would  hope  that  my  chairman  would 
see  fit  to  accept  this  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference,  and,  in  a  very  per- 
suasive, learned  way.  argue  for  it,  as  he 
always  does. 

I  know  there  are  times  when  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  think  this  particular 
chairman  does  not  fight  for  what  the 
Senator  has  passed.  While  I  have  never 
been  a  conferee,  I  have  attended  con- 
ferences, and  I  can  tell  you  he  is  a 
grownup  tiger  when  It  comes  to  fighting 
for  what  we  pass  over  here.  So  I  have 
no  fears  about  what  might  happ)en.  I 
happen  to  be  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  the  majority  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  I  shall  do  my 
conference  work  in  a  different  way.  but 
it  is  effective. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  jield  7  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  made  some  good  points  on 
the  amendment  he  has  presented  to  the 
Senate.  He  first  mentions  economy,  and 
I  feel  that  this  amendment  would  bring 
about  some  economy.  I  have  long  felt 
that  there  have  been  too  frequent  trans- 
fers in  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  delicate 
matter,  and  I  think  it  is  one  that  is  very 
difficult  to  legislate  on.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment, though,  that  steps  can  be  taken  to 
improve  the  present  situation. 

The  second  point  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  made  is  to  try  to 
"drag  the  military  services  kicking  and 
screaming  into  the  20th  century,"  as  he 
expressed  it.  I  would  not  say  I  agree  with 
that  point,  although  many  times  I  have 
felt  that  the  military  services  have  not 
come  abreast  of  the  situation  as  well  as 
they  should. 

The  thing  that  hurts  me  now  is  to  see 
that  so  many  Senators  who  probably  take 
that  position  of  "dragging  the  military 
services  kicking  and  screaming  Into  the 
20th  century"  are  opposing  a  lot  of  the 
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very  weapons  that  the  mUltary  services 
are  advocating  to  bring  them  into  the 
20th  century.  . 

For  instance,  the  MBT-70  armored 
tank  is  the  most  modern  tank  that  has 
been  advocated;  and  yet  we  have  had 
sizable  sentiment  here  in  the  Senate  to 
stop  that  tank.  I  presume  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  favor  going  ahead 
with  that  tank,  would  he  not? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  have  taken  a  position, 
I  believe,  in  support  of  that.  May  I  inter- 
ject just  the  comment  that  though  the 
distinguished  Senator's  remarks  are  very 
pertinent,  he  was  not  on  the  floor  when 
I  made  mi'  comments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  read  the  Sen- 
ator's fuU  speech  and  is  familiar  with 

what  he  said.  . .      w, 

Mr  PERCY.  I  amplified  considerably 
on  the  section  "though  many  procedures 
and  pracuces  of  the  military  are  modem 
and  advanced."  and  I  wanted  to  empha- 
size that,  because  I  pointed  out  that  some 
of  the  techniques  used  by  the  military 
services  are  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world.  I  am  constantly  amazed  at  their 
aggressiveness  and  modernity  in  certain 
areas. 

This  is  to  differentiate  betAeen  those 
officers  who  are  modem  in  their  ap- 
proach, whom  I  commend  and  those  who 
are  reluctant  to  modernize,  who  cling  to 
the  past,  who  do  not  want  to  change  the 
procedures,  and  who  are  motivated, 
sometimes,  by  petty  jealousies.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  permitting 
me  to  make  that  clarification. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  in  every  organization,  you  are 
going  to  find  some  with  more  imagina- 
tion, more  initiative,  more  drive,  and 
more  intelligence  than  others.  The  mili- 
tary services.  I  think,  are  typical  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

Another  modem  weapon  we  need  is 
the  Navy  P-14  plane.  I  think  we  have 
some  in  this  body  who  are  opposing  that 
plane.  Another  weapon  system  we  need 
is  the  F-15  supersonic  plane.  We  have 
some  who  are  opposing  that  plane. 

Those  weapon  systems  are  supposed 
to  help  to  bring  us  into  the  20th  century 
faster  than  we  would  otherwise.  I  pre- 
simie  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  favor  the  P-14  Navy  plane 
and  the  F-15  Air  Force  plane,  would  he 
not.  to  help  bring  us  Into  the  20th  cen- 
tury? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  Is  an  appropriate  time  for 
me  to  commit  myself  on  advanced  weap- 
ons systems  that  I  have  not  thoroughly 
studied.  _,  . . 

There  la  one.  though,  I  am  dubious 
about  that  I  have  studied  a  great  deal— 
the  F-111 — and  I  would  like  to  carry  on 
the  conversation  as  to  that  at  an  appro- 
priate time.  But  for  the  most  part.  I 
think  the  weapons  the  military  have  ad- 
vocated are  advanced,  and  represent  a 
step  in  progress. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  area  of  the 
anti-ballistic-missile  system.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  tough.  ^ 
hard  fight  we  have  had  here  for  2 
years  to  get  an  ABM.  which  Is  purely  a 
defensive  weapon.  It  does  not  cross  the 
water,  and  does  not  destroy  property  or 
people,  but  would  merely  destroy  the  en- 


emy's missiles  if  they  sent  them  over  here 
to  destroy  us. 

This  is  a  weapon  of  the  20th  century. 
The  Soviets  have  beat  us  to  it.  They  have 
already  built  and  deployed  It.  In  fact. 
they  have  had  it  deployed  since  1963. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  permit  a  comment  at  that  point? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  be  pleased 

to  yield.  .         ^. 

Mr  PERCY.  Of  course,  this  is  another 
advanced  weapon,  but  I  fully  support  the 
Nixon  administration  position,  which  is. 
let  us  go  for  zero  ABM  if  we  can  get  a 
mutuality  of  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  they  will  desist  from  produc- 
tion of  S-1  Is  and  S-9's. 

I  think  the  Senator  and  I  both  agree 
that  it  would  be  better  for  us  not  to  spend 
$40  billion  or  $50  bUlion  on  any  weapons 
system  we  might  not  need.  I  again  com- 
mend Secretary  Packard  for  his  remark- 
able speech  last  night,  In  pointing  out 
that  many  times  we  go  into  these  weap- 
ons systems  that  are  expensive  and  time 
consuming,  and  never  perform  the  func- 
tion they  are  intended  to  serve. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  ABM 
to  know  that  the  Minuteman  point  site 
cost  is  $11  billion,  rather  than  $40  billion. 
Mr.  PERCY.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
experts  that  to  have  an  effective  area  de- 
fense as  well  as  point  defense,  it  would 
cost  $40  to  $50  bUlion;  and  there  are 
people  who  still  feel  we  ought  to  build 
the  full  system,  not  the  thin  system  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  just  taking 
the  Defense  Department's  figures. 

Another  weapon  many  have  felt  we 
need  to  bring  us  into  the  20th  century  is 
the  MIR"V.  the  multiple  independently 
targeted   reentry  vehicle.  We  feel  this 

would  be  a  deterrent.        

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Bayh)  .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield  me  10  more  minutes? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Ten  more  minutes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  about  all  the 
time  we  have.  I  am  afraid.  Five  minutes? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Five  more  minutes. 
It  is  important  that  we  go  forward  with 
MIRV.  I  think  this  is  a  20th-century  ve- 
hicle. Another  is  the  C-5A  plane.  Some 
Senators  who  would  bring  the  military 
department  screaming  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury are  opposing  the  C-5A.  I  assume  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
favor  the  C-5A.  would  he  not? 

Mr  PERCY.  In  direct  reply  to  that 
question,  I  favor  advanced  cargo  planes 
of  course,  but  I  do  not  favor  this  type  of 
procurement,  which  has  been  condemned 
by  competent  defense  authorities  prob- 
ably as  much  as  any  other  single  procure- 
ment we  have  gone  into.  I  trust  that  the 
example  of  the  C-5A.  in  the  end,  will  save 
us  hundreds  of  billions  of  doUars.  Because 
of  the  sloppy  procedures  used,  the  cost 
overruns  that  we  have  gone  into,  the  lack 
of  performance  against  specifications, 
and  the  failure  of  the  contractor  to  really 
perform  as  he  had  originally  pledged. 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  feels 
that  we  do  need  the  C-5A  plane,  does  he 
not? 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  favor  advanced  cargo 
planes  adequate  to  move  our  equipment 
and  personnel  around  the  world,  which  I 
hope  will  enable  us,  then,  to  bring  ba^ 
many  of  our  servicemen  from  abroad, 
and  rely  more  upon  moblhty. 

But  I  think  the  attack  on  the  C-5A  has 
primarily  been  on  a  procedural  basis,  and 
I  tliink  tiie  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  his  remarkable  speech  last  night,  ac- 
cepted in  principle  the  point  of  those 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And,  of  course,  we 
need  the  C-5A  to  take  equipment  and 
some  personnel  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  case  they  are  needed  in  an 
emergency. 

The  Cheyeime  helicopter  is  another 
example  of  coming  into  the  20th  century. 
The  thing  that  amuses  me.  Mr.  President, 
is  for  someone  to  make  the  statement 
that  we  have  got  to  drag  the  military 
services  into  the  20th  centurj-  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  trying  to  get  Into 
the  20th  century,  and  there  is  sentiment 
here,  and  siiable  sentiment,  among  cer- 
tain Senators,  to  keep  them  from  coming 
into  the  20th  century. 

That  is  exactly  what  some  of  us  are 
trying  to  do,  to  bring  the  military  services 
up  to  date,  to  help  them  to  come  into  the 
20th  century. 

The  next  point  the  Senator  made  In 
his  speech  was  on  the  question  of  morale. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter,  of  course,  that 
cuts  both  ways. 

I  think  the  Defense  Department  has 
made  too  frequent  transfers  and  too 
many  transfers  of  personnel.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
tiiey  must  have  the  power  to  transfer  of- 
ficers and  men  In  order  to  train  them  to 
provide  the  necessary  leadership.  They 
must  be  put  in  positions  of  leadership  and 
get  that  training.  This  is  Important,  and 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
merit  in  this  amendment,  but  I  think 
It  Is  an  Intricate  matter.  I  think  it  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  later.  The  Defense 
Department  should  be  conferred  with 
and  we  should  get  their  opinions  if  we 
are  going  to  legislate  on  this  question  as 
to  some  of  the  things  that  could  be  done. 
I  would  suggest  and  hope  that  the  chair- 
man would  agree  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference,  and  then  we  could  work 
It  out. 

I  do  not  think  It  will  save  the  money 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois thinks  It  will,  but  I  do  think  It  will 
save  money  If  It  Is  properly  worked  out.  I 
beheve  the  improvement  can  come  In  the 
field  and  that  good  can  result.  For  that 
reason,  I  would  go  along  with  the  chair- 
man If  he  sees  fit  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  take  It  to  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

It  is  of  value  here  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who  are  well 
versed  from  actual  experience  in  the 
practical  side  of  this  matter. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  all  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee approve  the  principle  he  has  In 
his  amendment.  He  sees  that  sdl  of  us 
think  that  25  percent  Is  too  high,  per- 
haps. But  we  are  entirely  willing  that  this 
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be  added  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
and  we  will  take  it  to  conference. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  said,  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  services  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
really  get  down  to  the  nub  of  this  mat- 
ter and  make  -whatever  showing  they 
wish.  The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  be  well  versed  In  this  matter. 
It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  handled  by 
appropriations  heretofore,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  may  become 
concerned  about  this  matter. 

Within  those  lines,  we  want  to  make 
the  principle  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment stick,  and  If  we  do  that.  It  will  be 
a  start. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  am  glad 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  offering  this 
amendment,  because  this  has  been  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  even  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  We 
are  moving  now  into  a  different  kind 
of  armament  arsenal — thermonuclear 
weapons,  nuclear  submarines,  and  mis- 
siles— and  a  man  is  just  about  trained 
for  a  specific  task,  and  the  next  thing  we 
know,  he  is  shifted  to  another  task. 

The  point  is  that  in  the  process  we 
are  wasting  a  great  deal  of  money  and, 
secondly,  we  are  actually  depriving  our- 
selves of  the  expertise  acquired — the  ex- 
^  pertise  that  is  essential  in  these  demand- 
X       ing  times. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  had  very  exhaustive  hearings 
on  this  matter  of  rotation.  We  have  ad- 
monished the  Defense  Department  time 
and  time  again.  I  understand  that  one 
cannot  get  a  promotion  unless  he  moves 
one  from  one  post  to  another.  Because  of 
that,  the  Government  Is  wasting  money 
that  is  used  to  train  these  people  and 
then  the  Government  is  being  denied 
their  expertise  that  is  necessary  In  this 
ounplex  age.  This  Is  because  rotation 
displaces  old  skills  with  new  hands. 

I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
would  stick  in  conference. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  dlstingiilshed  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand what  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  seeks  to  do.  and  I 
am  wholeheartedly  In  support  of  it.  I 
think  it  Is  a  real  contribution. 

I  would  Just  like  to  suggest,  however, 
that  In  the  provision  of  his  amendment 
which  would  exenu)t  from  its  application 
the  assignment  of  military  personnel  in 
combat  zones,  we  also  add  the  phrase  "or 
hardship  areas." 

The  reason  for  doing  this  is  that  I  am 
quite  sure  the  Senator  would  not  want 
ttils  to  a(>ply  in  the  case  of  assignments 
to  far-off  places  such  as  the  DEW  line, 
in  Canada,  or  Thule,  In  Greenland.  There 
are  not  many  of  these,  but  I  think  they 
are  very  important. 

This  Is  just  by  way  of  suggestion,  based 
upon  a  Uttle  of  my  own  perstmal  ex- 
perience. 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
In  accord  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa's  suggestion.  I  would  also  feel 
that  it  might  meet  some  of  the  addi- 
tional leeway  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  asked  for  here.  If  we 
accept  this  amendment,  to  include  hard- 
ship areas  as  well. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
modified  wording  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  be  incor- 
porated in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  can 
modify  it.  It  is  modifying  language. 

I  think  the  Senator  should  spell  out, 
by  illustrations,  what  he  means  by  those 
words. 

Mr.  AHLLER.  The  modification  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  refers 
would  come  on  line  14,  page  2,  follow- 
ing the  word  "zones,"  and  It  would  con- 
sist of  the  words  "hardship  areas." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  jield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Actually,  the  lan- 
guage contained  In  this  amendment, 
"combat  zones,"  would  be  better  served  If 
we  called  it  "hardship  areas,"  but  It  Is  too 
late  to  change.  I  am  sure  we  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.  The  addition  of 
"hardship  areas"  would  take  care  of  the 
relatively  few  men  who  serve  on  the 
DEW  line,  who  serve  in  the  Antarctic, 
who  serve  In  hard-to-Uve  places  around 
the  world.  They  would  come  under  hard- 
ship pay  and  not  combat  pay.  It  is  all 
the  same  thing. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  been  very  wise 
In  accepting  this,  and  this  colloquy 
should  make  perfectly  clear  what  we 
mean  and  should  make  it  easy  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  up  his 
mind. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senators  for 
their  contribution  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  3  minutes.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ikiisslsslppi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  QUnois  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I,  too,  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  amendment.  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
amendment,  a  thoughtful  sunendment, 
one  which  was  recommended  by  the 
Fitzhugh  committee  report,  so  it  has  had 
careful  consideration.  The  need  for  the 
amendment  has  been  well  documented 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  would  save  $140  mil- 
lion and  at  the  same  time  It  would  im- 
prove morale. 

I  think  it  is  especially  Important  that 
we  reassert  again  that  It  would  not  af- 
fect assignment  to  Vietnam.  This  would 
not  mean  that  it  would  increase  the  pe- 
riod that  troops  have  to  serve  in  Viet- 
nam. The  amendment  specifically  ex- 
empts combat  zones. 

I  think  it  is  a  fine  amendment,  and  I 
(xmgratulate  the  Seioator  from  Illinois. 
It  is  very  hard  to  get  amendments 
ac^ted  to  this  bill,  and  he  has  shown 


the  way  to  do  it.  and  I  congratulate  him 
also  on  his  effectiveness. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  that  It  is 
hard  to  get  an  sunendment  adopted  to 
this  bill.  It  depends  on  the  merit  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  point  Is  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been  pitch- 
ing a  no-hit  game  here.  Any  time  he  op- 
poses an  amendment.  It  goes  down.  I  am 
congratulating  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
on  the  effectiveness  of  this  one. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
testimony  as  to  the  flexibility  and  wis- 
dom of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
He  has  done  a  wonderful  job  in  steering 
this  bill  through. 

In  a  bill  this  size,  one  may  think  of 
$140  miUion  as  a  small  amount,  but  the 
principle  is  important.  The  principle  has 
been  established  that  there  arc  Initiatives 
that  Congress  must  take,  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  executive  branch  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  but  to  shore  up  and 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  within  the 
Defense  Department  who  are  looking  for 
funds  for  urgent,  vital  needs  that  we  are 
not  meeting  now  because  they  have  had 
to  pare  and  reduce  other  expenses.  If  we 
can  find  soft  areas  and  give  them  that 
money  and  restore  it  to  them  for  other 
weapons  systems  where  the  money  can  be 
better  spent,  I  think  we  are  wise  in  doing 
so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  the  Senator  certain 
that  his  modification  is  i^  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would  the 
Senator  care  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  incorporate  the  requested  modifica- 
tion in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mnxxa) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLLUMs  of  New  Jersey).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
for  their  patience  and  the  time  they  have 
given  me  and  for  their  acceptance  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh)  .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  818  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

(Mr.PKBCT). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhoit}  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ck>nnecticut  (Mr.  Dobd), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qkavbl). 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartxs), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
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HOLLiNGS).  the  senator  from  Iowa  (.tSx. 
HuGHK).  the  Senator  from  Mlnnraota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss>.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mttskii).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syiiingtoh). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  -Pn)- 
iNcs) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH)  ««  necessarily  atecnt 

I  further  announce  that  the  sena 
tor  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Oore>  .the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington   (Mr    Jackson). 
Snd  the  senator  ^^o"  New  Mexico  (^ 
MoNTOYA)   are  absent  on  official  busl- 

"Tfurther  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
SS  SoN>.  -he  senator  from  Iowa 
Mr  HUGHES),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
lia (Mr.  SPAKKHAN>.  the  senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  and  the  Senator 
ftomWashingt<)n  (Mr.  Jackson)  would 

each  vote  "yea."  _„  tw„*  »>,<.  qpn- 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen 
ator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  the 
iS^tir  from  Temaessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ttie 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr  ^ook) 
Se  senator  from  New  Hampsiure  (Mr 
COTTON),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
r^?^DELL) .  the  senator  from  MicW- 
Jg^mr.  GRIFFIN),  the  Senator  from 
iSrida  (Mr.  Gurney).  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  the  Senator  from 
cllifomia  (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator 
?rom  Swo  (Mr.  Saxbk)  .  the  Senator  from 
iSno^  (Mr.  SKiTH).  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  neces- 

'*^VStor  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUNDT)  is  absent  because  o^  if  °^^ • 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
nncK)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mukdt).  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATrm^).  Uie 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  GooDnL). 
the  Senator  from  California  Mr.  Mur- 
phy) the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Swth).  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr  DoMDncK)  would  each  vote  "yea. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  6», 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[No.  a«a  Leg.] 

TEAS— 68 

Pons  MoncUle 

FvUbrtgbt  Nelson 

Ooldwater  P»ckwooa 

H^w—Ti  P««tore 

Hi^nls  Pearson 

Hart  Pen 
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Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Hughes 

Jackson 

UcOanby 

Monto)-a 


Moss 

Mundt 
Murpby 
Muskle 
RusseU 
Sax  be 
Smltb.  lU. 


Sparkman 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tidings 

Yarborougb 


So  Mr  Percy's  amendment  (No.  818) , 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  secUon 
as  follows : 

SEC    507.  In  order  to  reduce  annual  ex- 
penditures  in   connection   with   Per^iane^* 
^ange  ol   station  assignment*  ol  mlUtary 
personnel  and  In  order  to  belp  further  8 ta^ 
bUize   the  Uves  of  members  of  the  Armea 
Forces  and  their  dependents,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  directed  to  Initiate  promptly 
new    procedures    with    respect    to    domestic 
and   foreign   permanent   change   of   station 
assignments    for    military    personnel    under 
which  the  length  of  permanent  change  of 
station    assignments    will,    whenever    prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  national  security, 
be   made  for   longer   periods   of    time.   The 
Secretary  shall  achieve  not  less  than  a  25 
per  centum  reduction  In  such  expenditures 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1971.  and 
m  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  as  compared 
with  expenditures  for  such  purposes  In  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1970.  taking  into 
account  the  relative  number  of  men  In  mili- 
tary service  during  such  fiscal  year  and  other 
relevant  factors.  The  provUlons  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  as- 
signment of  military   personnel   In   combat 
zones  or  hardship  areas  or  with  respect  to 
so-called  fixed  expenditures  resulting  from 
training,  separation,  promotion,  and  slmlter 
activities  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 


AUen 

Allott 

Anderson 

B*yh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  V». 


HoUand 
Hruaka 
Inouye 
Javlta 
Jordan.  N.C. 


Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlbtcoS 


iWdlwVa.  Jordan.  Idaho  Schwelker 

fHT  Kennedy  Scott 

S^rch  ^  smith.  Ualne 

SSoper  Magnuson  Spong 

^iSston  Mansfield  Si«°°'5_ 

XJJJrn,  Mathlas  Talmadge 

nSe  McCleUan  Thurmond 

S^i!£r  Melntn*  wmiama.  Del. 

g^'ta  SslSlu^  Young.  N  Dak. 

|2Sln  MUlar  Young.  Ohio 
NATS— O  » 

NOT  VOTINO— 81 

Aiken  Cotton  Oore 

Baker  Dodd  OraTcl 

Cfcnnon  DomlnlCk  Orlflln 

ObSk  OoodeU  Oumey 


Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFI-'ICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 

is  the  pending  question?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of    the   Senator   from   Arkansas.   It   is 

amendment  No.  812.  , .     *    t 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  we  can  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment very  soon.  I  hope  that  some  Sen- 
ators will  remain  in  the  Chamber  for  at 
least  a  brief  period  of  time.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment. We  had  a  long  colloquy  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  2  hours  on  yesterday. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order? _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  we  will  take  up  the 
pending  business,  which  Is  the  Fulbrlght 
amendment,  then  the  Bayh  amendment, 
and  that  we  will  then  go  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Public  Works  appro- 
priations biU.  If  we  possibly  can.  we  will 
try  to  finish  the  appropriations  bill  this 
afternoon.  So.  everyone  is  on  notice. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  insist 
on  order.  This  is  an  important  amend- 
ment that  is  of  interest  to  every  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  afternoon  we  had  a  very  in- 
teresting and  thorough  coUoquy  regard- 
mg  this  sunendment. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I 


are  very  close  in  our  views  on  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  seeks  to 
put  into  law  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report  and  add  Laos.  The  Sena- 
tor and  I  have  discussed  an  understand- 
ing of  this  amendment  and  what  the 
committee  intended. 

I  think  that  we  mean  to  accomplish 
the  same  objective.  It  is  primarUy  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  language  should  be 
in  the  law  and  Laos  included. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  It  is  possible  that  this  mat- 
ter can  be  disposed  of,  if  that  is  the  wiU 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  highly  important 
matter.  I  think  that  every  Senator  here 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  be  heard.  It 
is  a  littie  complex,  but  we  will  not  rehash 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  we  had  a  coUoquy  here 
yesterday  that  very  fully.  I  think,  and 
clearly  stated  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  in  this 
question  of  certain  funds  for  miUtary  aid 
in  South  Vietnam  and  all  the  Indochina 

area.  ,        . 

My  remarks  now  relate  to  amendment 
812  the  matter  now  before  the  Senate. 
Briefly  stated  the  position  of  the  Senate 
committee  was  that  we  approve  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds  over  into  Cam- 
bodia on  the  sanctuary— the  principle  of 
destroying  sanctuaries,  and  forays  that 
had  to  do  directly  with  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program,  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops,  and  the  protection  of  our  troops. 

Our  interpretation  was  that  that  lan- 
guage permitted  the  President  even  to 
use  this  money  to  go  back  in  on  a  sanc- 
tuary matter,  if  necessary.  We  took  this 
up  when  the  battle  was  going  on  over 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  places  a  limitation  on  clause  A, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  colloquy  that  we 
had.  I  Uiink  it  is  a  part  of  what  was  in- 
tended as  a  part  of  the  law. 

So  I  said  to  the  Senator  this  morning 
if  his  amendment  goes  to  conference  we 
will  have  at  the  conference  table  the 
bUl  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  that  hw 
Uie  language  in  it  "in  Vletiiam"  which 
we  thought  was  too  narrow.  We  took  that 
out  and  substituted  the  language  I  al- 
ready described.  Then,  we  will  have  be- 
fore us  the  Senate  language  and  also  the 
Senate  report  and  we  will  have  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  All  of  that  material 
will  be  in  conference. 

We  had  a  splendid  discussion  here  yes- 
terday which  was  participated  in  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  Senator  from  SouUi 
Carolina  and  oUiers.  I  do  not  recall  the 
names  of  all  the  Senators  who  partici- 
pated but  the  substance  of  the  colloquy 
was  that  we  are  not  limiting  the  sanctu- 
ary idea— the  destruction  of  itr— limiting 
the  support  of  the  Government— period. 
That  is  it.  ^        . 

I  feel  we  could  accept  this  amendment. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  had  only  one 
feeling  of  doubt,  as  I  expressed  yester- 
day, and  that  woxild  concern  the  inter- 
pretation of  our  possibly  interfering  with 
activities    of    another    government    I 
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Studied  this  proposal  last  night.  I  think 
the  language  the  Senator  proposed  would 
not  do  that. 

We  are  not  saying  to  South  Vietnam, 
"You  cannot  attack  Laos."  We  are  saying 
"You  cannot  expect  any  help  from  us  if 
you  do  it." 

I  think  the  language  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  clear  on  that  point.  I 
think  the  coUoquy  yesterday  established 
the  fact  that  neither  the  Senator's  lan- 
guage of  the  committee,  nor  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  will  preclude  the  use 
of  our  tactical  air  support  of  the  Laotian 
army  when  they  call  for  it. 

I  must  say  this  is  a  limited  time  of 
year,  when  the  monsoons  are  over  there, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  Ttiis  would  include 
the  use  of  a  helicopter  drop  but  it  would 
prevent  the  use  of  our  ground  foroes  at 
any  time.  I  would  certainly  support  any 
move  in  that  direction  and  would  deny 
funds  to  South  Vietnam  for  support  of 
any  invasion  of  theirs.  If  they  want  to  do 
it  on  their  own,  with  their  own  money, 
it  is  up  to  them. 

I  think  the  amendment,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  said  is  one  we  can 
take  to  conference.  I  think,  havmg  slept 
on  it  overnight,  it  is  better  language  than 
we  came  up  with,  and  we  worked  a  long 
time  on  this  because  we  were  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  move 
and  we  were  very  anxious  that  the  lan- 
guage we  reported  to  the  Senate  would 
indicate  that  the  committee  did  not  want 
to  support  any  government,  not  only  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  any  place. 

I  certainly  hope,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
take  this  to  conference  and  that  it  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  vrtll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  appears  that  this 
amendment  is  in  line  with  the  committee 
report  and  also  from  the  colloquy  yester- 
day between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT) ,  exactly  what  it  means. 
It  has  been  interpreted  more  clearly  now, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  proper  and  wise 
for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
go  along  with  this  amendment.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  chairman  that  we  do  go 
along  with  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
am  willing  to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  mentioned  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors a  while  ago.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  been  extremely  interested  in 
trying  to  define  the  limits  of  the  engage- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  He  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  this  subject. 

I  interpret  this  amendment  and  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  that  is,  to  prevent 
an  expansion  of  the  war.  The  amendment 
does  not  relate  to  our  own  activities  but 
to  those  of  coimtries  that  could  be 
financed  under  the  authority  of  this  bill. 

I  again  reiterate  this  pertains  to  the 
possibility  of  our  financing  military  ac- 
tivities by  the  South  Vietnamese  or  the 
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Thais  in  support  of  the  governments  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  I  believe  everybody 
agrees  that  we  should  not  do  that.  It 
seems  to  me  intolerable  that  we  should 
finance  that  kind  of  activity. 

I  am  very  pleased  the  chairman  will 
accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  Mn.T.F.R.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  that  we  are  absolutely 
clear  on  this  point,  the  Senator  knows 
the  Thais  are  concerned  about  possible 
incursions  into  Cambodia  which,  in  turn, 
could  pose  a  threat  against  Thailand. 
Does  the  Senator  see  anything  in  his 
amendment  which  would  preclude  some 
of  this  support  for  Thailand  forces  op- 
erating actually  in  Cambodia  but  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  attack  on  their  own 
country? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  bound  to  say 
it  would  prevent  us  from  financing  from 
these  funds  Thai  forces  which  might 
fight  for  the  Lon  Nol  government.  If 
they  want  to  do  it  on  their  own  we  can- 
not stop  them.  But  we  do  not  have  to  pay 
the  bill.  This  is  somewhat  like  the  sub- 
ject we  discussed  yesterday.  We  have 
been  paying  these  people  far  more  in 
bonuses  than  we  give  in  combat  pay  to 
our  own  troops.  That  is  not  a  good  prac- 
tice and  it  distorts  our  whole  relation- 
ship with  these  countries. 

In  this  case  I  would  interpret  the  DOD 
funds  are  not  to  be  used  to  support  Thai 
forces  that  go  into  Cambodia  to  support 
the  Lon  Nol  government.  That  is  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
imderstands  the  sentiment  is  not  to  al- 
low Thai  troops  to  go  into  Cambodia  in 
support  of  the  Lon  Nol  government.  But 
that  was  not  the  question. 

The  question  was  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  these  funds  to  allow  Thai  troops 
to  go  into  Cambodia,  not  to  support  the 
Lon  Nol  government,  but  to  help  them 
protect  Thailand  from  a  fairly  imminent 
attack  on  Thailand  from  Cambodia. 
There  has  been  the  problem  of  some 
incursions  coming  in  from  Laos,  into  the 
northern  areas  of  Thailand. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  were  not  in- 
volved. The  Senator  is  expanding  the 
concept  into  a  whole  new  area. 

We  are  talking  about  operations  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  the  sanctuaries  and 
for  the  protection  of  our  troops  m  Viet- 
nam. That  is  what  the  money  under  this 
authority  is  limited  to. 

My  interpretation  is  that  the  Senator's 
example  is  forbidden  by  this  amendment. 
We  are  not  going  to  finance  the  Thais; 
they  can  finance  their  own  operations  in 
Cambodia,  if  they  choose  to  Intervene. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATE31.  It  might  better  be 
explained  by  saying  that  if  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment wants  to  attack  anybody  at  any 
place  that  is  their  business.  They  do  it 
on  their  own  but  not  with  our  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  true.  We 
are  not  trying  to  tell  the  Thais  they  can- 
not attack  Burma  or  China,  but  that 
none  of  our  money  will  be  used  to  finance 
their  doing  it. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  what  I  am  get- 
ing  at  is  that  we  are  so  prone  to  think 
about  privileged  sanctuaries  along  the 
border  of  South  Vietnam  that  we  over- 
look the  fact  that  we  can  have  privileged 
sanctuaries  in  Laos  or  the  western  area 
of  Cambodia,  which  bases  would  or  could 
pose  a  threat  to  Thailand. 

That  is  the  type  of  situation  that  I  am 
directing  my  question  to.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  taking  care  of 
a  sanctuary  situation  in  the  western  part 
of  Cambodia  which  poses  a  threat  to 
Thailand  and  sending  a  lot  of  troops  into 
Cambodia  and  supporting  the  Lon  Nol 
government.  I  am  trying  to  bring  that 
situation  out  because  I  believe  the  ex- 
ample I  put  in  ..he  Record  is  not  one  we 
would  want  to  cover  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  anything  to  add  to  what  I  have 
said.  That  is  not  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  understand  it,  as  expressed 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  what  the  policy  of  the 
committee  would  be  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
all  reflected  in  the  committee  report.  I 
think  the  best  way  to  get  it  in  proper 
focus  is  to  read  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  the  committee  report. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  expressly  provide  that  this 
money  can  be  spent  for  local  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand,  so  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  it  is  left  as  it  was  in  the 
House  bill. 

Let  me  read  the  committee  language 
first,  on  page  19  of  the  bill,  line  4.  It 
states  that  the  funds  are  to  be  made 
"available  for  their  stated  purposes  to 
support:  (A)  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  In  support  of  Vietnamese 
forces.  (B)  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land." We  took  the  words  "in  Vietnam" 
out  because  that  was  too  narrow  to  cover 
the  sanctuaries.  We  wanted  to  cover  the 
sanctuaries. 

We  define  that  further  tn  the  report 
on  page  106: 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
use  of  the  authority  In  sectlcm  401  of  the 
fiscal  year  1970  act  (and  its  rtiated  appro- 
priation act  provision)  to  support  South 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  In 
border  sanctuary  operations  In  Cambodia  and 
In  protective  reaction  strikes  In  theae  same 
areas  was  correct.  Such  action  is  In  line  with 
the  policy  of  Vletuamlzatlon  which  in  turn 
has  and  will  continue  to  assist  In  the  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  and  the  pro- 
tection of  such  U.S.  forces  as  remain  In  Viet- 
nam. Doubt  has  been  expressed  by  some  that 
because  of  the  use  of  the  words  "In  Vietnam" 
In  this  section,  as  to  whether  any  support 
for  South  Vietnamese  or  free  world  forcee 
outside  of  Vietnam  In  the  sanctuaries  of 
Cambodia  Is  authorized.  The  Committee  de- 
sires that  tliere  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  authority  for  those  important  ac- 
tions and  has  accordingly  changed  the  lan- 
guage of  this  section  to  remove  all  such 
doubt. 

In  making  this  clarification  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  there  Is  no  Intent  to 
broaden  the  authorization  beyond  the  sup- 
port of  participation  In  border  sanctuary  and 
related  operations  In  order  to  protect  U.S. 
foroes  In  Vietnam  or  to  accomplish  protective 
reaction  strikes.  The  purpose  of  the  clarifi- 
cation Is  to  make  clear  that  the  use  of  De- 
fense funds  Is  authorized  for  support  In  those 
areas  of  Cambodia  where  for  the  puipoaw  of 
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Viemamization    or   the   protection   of   VB. 
troops  military  action  becomes  neceesary. 

And  that  means  the  action  we  were  in 
when  the  report  was  written  or  any  fu- 
ture actions  of  that  kind;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  agrees  with  that^ 

There  Is  no  Intent  to  permit  the  \ise  of 
DOD  appropriations  vmder  this  authority  to 
support  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  actions  designed  to  provide  military 
support  and  assutance  to  the  Cambodian 
Government. 

So  money  from  this  bill  cannot  be  used 
for  anything  that  is  primarily  in  support 
of  the  Cambodian  Government.  The 
money  provided  in  the  bill  can  be  used 
for  anything  that  goes  with  the  Viet- 
namization  program,  the  withdrawal  pro- 
gram, the  protection  of  our  troops,  the 
destruction  of  sanctuaries.  We  have 
heartily  agreed  on  that.  That  Is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  get  it  clearly  understood.  I  cannot  go 
anv  further  than  I  have. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  so 
I  can  ask  the  Senator  a  further  question? 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi's  explanation. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  last  sentence 
that  we  read — 

There  Is  no  Intent  to  permit  the  use  of 
DOD  appropriations  under  this  authority  to 
support  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  m  actions  designed  to  provide  mlU- 
tary  support  and  assistance  to  the  Cambodian 
Government. 

actually  is  expanded  still  further  by  de- 
limiting the  type  of  sanctuary  operations 
to  those  which  are  pretty  much  related  to 
U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that 
if  there  are  sanctuarj'  operations  that  are 
not  so  related,  then  the  proscription 
would  apply? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Generally  that  is  cor- 

WA/*t  '    VPS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  <No.  812)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows : 

On  page  19.  after  the  period  In  line  8, 
Insert  the  following:  "Nothing  In  clause 
(A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use 
of  any  such  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or 
other  free  world  forces  In  actions  designed 
to  provide  mlUtary  support  and  assistance 
to  the  Government  of  Cambodia  or  I^os." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  BAr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bath)  has  an 
amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXNDMENT    NO.    83S 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  /ip 
my  amendment  No.  828.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Bayhs  amendment  (No.  828)  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  Section  412  of  the  Military  Con- 
suuctlon  Act  of  1959.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(d)(1)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  July  1.  1971,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Congress  shall  au- 
thorize the  active  duty  personnel  strength  for 
each  component  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and 
no  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  such  date  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  active  duty  personnel  of 
any  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  unless 
the  active  duty  personnel  strength  of  such 
component  for  such  fiscal  year  has  been 
authorized  by  law. 

"(2)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  the  President  shaU  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  written  report  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  fiscal  year  recom- 
mending the  active  duty  strength  level  for 
each  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
next  fiscal  vear  and  shall  Include  in  such 
report  Justification  for  the  strength  levels 
recommended  and  an  explanation  of  the 
relationship  between  the  personnel  strength 
levels  recommended  for  such  fiscal  year  and 
the  national  security  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  effect  at  the  time." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment is  limited  to  1  hour.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  hi-nself? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require,  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
quires Congress  to  aimually  authorize 
military  manpower  levels  for  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Section  1  of  the  amendment,  in  addi- 
tion to  requiring  armual  authorizations 
for  the  active-duty  personnel  of  each 
component  service,  would  prohibit  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  military  man- 
power in  the  absence  of  such  authoriza- 
tions. The  amendment  would  not  become 
effective,  it  should  be  noted,  imtil  fiscal 
1972,  when  the  present  suspension  of  the 
old  statutory  ceilings  on  manpower  levels 
expires. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  requires 
the  President,  in  requesting  legislation 
to  authorize  the  active-duty  strength  of 
the  component  forces,  to  spell  out  the 
relationship  between  the  levels  requested 
and  our  national  security  policies  in  ef- 
fect at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  critical  need 
for  this  amendment,  institutionalizing  an 
annual  authorization  process  for  man- 
power, and  just  how  critical  will  become 
evident  on  further  examination,  if  we 
quickly  take  a  close  look  at  the  history  of 
manpower  legislation  since  World  War  n, 
the  nature  of  congressional  control  over 
the  military  budget,  the  relationship  be- 
tween manpower  and  foreign  policy,  and 
the  development  of  the  miUtary  procure- 
ment bill  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  a  strong  de- 
fense establishment  for  the  United 
States — a  defense  establishment  in  line 
with  congressionally  approved  policies. 


At  the  same  time,  I  see  nothing  contra- 
dictory with  that  in  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  requiring  Congress  to  set 
troop  levels.  The  Congress,  after  all,  has 
the  constitutional  responsibility  to  raise 
and  maintain  the  Armed  Forces.  That  is. 
to  authorize  the  size  of  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. Congress  should  exercise 
this  vital  constitutional  function. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  re- 
gard, that  Congress  has  in  the  past  au- 
thorized troop  levels.  As  part  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1948.  for  example, 
the  Congress  established  the  following 
manpower  ceilings:  for  the  Army 
837.000;  for  the  Navy  540.000;  for  the 
Marines  400,000;  and  for  the  Air  Force 
502,000. 

These  congressionally  authorized  levels 
were  extended  for  1  year  by  congres- 
sional action  on  July  10,  1950.  Later  that 
year,  in  the  face  of  events  in  Korea.  Con- 
gress voted  to  suspend  the  previously  au- 
thorized manpower  ceilings  imtil  1951, 
at  which  time  the  Selective  Service  Act 
was  due  to  expire.  It  was  argued  by  those 
supporting  the  suspension  that  Congress 
would  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
debate  the  size  of  our  Armed  Forces  the 
following  year. 

In  1951.  with  the  Korean  war  in  prog- 
ress. Congress  voted  to  continue  the  sus- 
pension, but  this  time  until  1954.  An 
overall  ceiling  of  5  million  was  enacted 
in  lieu  of  the  previously  authorized  in- 
dividual ceilings.  The  suspension  was  re- 
enacted  in  1954,  1957,  1959,  1963,  and, 
most  recently,  in  1967 — each  time  with- 
out so  much  as  a  word  of  debate  on  how 
large  a  standing  military  force  the 
United  States  needed  and  v.-hy. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  authoriza- 
tions for  the  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  process  of  raising  an  army 
simply  has  become  an  act  of  appropri- 
ating money.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
period  of  the  suspensions  there  was  an 
overall  ceiling  of  5  million.  That  ceiling, 
however,  as  a  congressionsd  control  on 
the  military,  was  quite  meaningless.  Was 
there  ever  any  prospect  of  approaching 
that  level  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war?  I  think  not.  but  it  was  possible 
to  swell  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces 
without  any  congressional  control  up  to 
3.4  million  men. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>,  and  I  authored  an  amendment 
to  the  procurement  bill  last  year  setting 
the  ceiling  at  a  more  realistic  3.285  mil- 
lion level.  This  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  logical  conclusion  to  that 
initial  effort.  It  represents  ancther  posi- 
tive step  in  the  reassumption  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  for  raising  and 
maintaining  the  Armed  Forces. 

Military  manpower,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  largest  single  item  in  the  defense 
budget.  I  would  repeat  that,  because  I 
am  no*,  too  .'•ure  th.it  a'l  of  us  no  a.vare 
of  this.  Military  na:'.n  wcr  i.';  t'ne  Itirsest 
single  item  in  the  Defense  budget.  In  fis- 
cal 1970.  pay  and  allcvances  fnr  m-litarv 
personnel  amounted  to  $22.4  billion — or 
nearly  30  percent  of  the  total  defense 
outlay.  In  addition,  exoenditures  fcr  op- 
erations and  maintenance,  which  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  size  of  our 
forces,  amounted  to  another  $21.4  bil- 
lion—for a  total  of  approximately  57 
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percent  of  defense  spending.  Neither 
manpower  nor  operations  and  mainte- 
nance costs,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  is 
subject  to  congressional  authorizations 
and  scrutiny.  Yet  together  they 
accounted  for  the  staggering  sum  of  $4 
billion. 

It  can  be  easily  seen,  therefore,  that 
manpower  costs  far  exceed  spending  on 
the  more  glamorous  hardware  items  in 
the  procurement  bill.  Congress  should 
exercise  greater  legislative  control  over 
this  vast  outlay  of  tax  dollars — and  the 
most  logical  way  to  do  that  is  to  require 
authorizations. 

Mr.  President,  military  manpower  is 
a  key  element  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  himself  (Mr. 
Stennis)  stated  that — 

Congress  should  be  well  aware  that  our  de- 
fense requirements  are  based  in  part  on  the 
need  to  be  prepared  to  help  defend  other 
nations  with  whom  we  have  mutu.il  defease 
agreements. 

This  is  one  of  the  basic  contingencies 
we  have  to  consider  when  determining 
the  size  of  our  force  level. 

Since  some  of  our  foreign  policy  com- 
mitments do  entail  the  use  of  American 
military  personnel.  Congress  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  relate  these  strategic 
considerations  to  manpower  levels,  on  a 
regular  basis. 

This  amendment,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  next  logical  step  in  the  development 
of  the  procurement  bill  itself.  Annual 
authorization  for  hardware,  interest- 
ingly enough,  is  a  very  recent  phenome- 
non. It  is  the  product  of  increasing  con- 
gressional concern  over  the  size  of  our 
Defense  Establishment.  The  first  pro- 
curement bill  was  i.ot  enacted  until  1961 
and  provided  for  authorizations  for  air- 
craft, guided  missiles,  and  naval  vessels. 
In  subsequent  years  the  process  was  ex- 
panded to  include  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, almost  all  weapons  systems  and, 
as  of  next  year,  torpedoes.  Why  not  au- 
thorize military  manpower? 

Included  in  the  expanded  authoriza- 
tion process  is  the  requirement  that  the 
force  level  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  component  armed  services  be  set  on 
an  annual  basis.  The  requirement  was 
first  written  into  law  in  1968,  as  Congress, 
in  section  6  of  Public  Law  91-168,  pro- 
vided that: 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which  be- 
gins July  I,  1968,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  Congress  shall  authorize  the 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selective  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  no  funds  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
such  date  for  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
members  of  any  Reserve  oomp>onent  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  unless  the  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  Reserve  com- 
ponent for  such  fiscal  year  has  been  author- 
ized by  law. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  my  proposal,  the  amendment  I  now 
present  to  my  fellow  Senators,  is  not  new. 
We  have  been  doing  this  since  1968  for 
our  Reserve  forces.  It  seems  to  me  the 
time  has  come  to  do  it  for  our  regular 
forces  as  well. 

I  might  summarize  very  quickly  by 
making  three  significant  summary 
points: 


First,  manpower  represents  a  critical 
component  of  the  costs  of  the  defense 
establishment.  Military  pay  and  allow- 
ances alone  account  for  about  28  percent. 
If  we  include  civilian  pay  and  allow- 
ances as  well  as  other  operation  and 
maintenance  costs,  manpower  represents 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  defense  budget. 
As  I  SEiid  earlier,  it  is  the  largest  single 
expenditure  in  our  entire  defense  estab- 
lishment. 

Point  number  two :  Manpower  strengths 
constitute  a  major  index  of  U.S.  diplo- 
mats and  overseas  defense  programs. 
They,  therefore,  require  at  least  as  much 
explanation  and  evaluation  as  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development. 

Third,  and  finally,  manpower  Is  our 
most  precious  asset.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  should  require  at  least  the  same  jus- 
tification that  we  provide  for  hardware. 
In  fact,  although  we  now  seem  to  treat 
manpower  as  a  fimction  of  how  much 
hardware  we  buy,  it  seems  Jo  me  that 
it  should  be  the  other  way  around  in 
many  cases,  particularly  where  we  have 
large  numbers  of  forces  in  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps.  Surely,  we  should  not 
treat  military  manpower,  human  life,  as 
almost  a  free  good  simply  because  of  the 
draft.  We  should  demand  the  same  jus- 
tification in  this  area,  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  maintenance  of  personnel,  as 
we  do  now  for  missiles,  aircraft,  combat 
vehicles,  and  ships — and  Reserve  forces, 
let  me  add.  Rather  than  separate  the  two 
categories,  we  should  consider  them 
jointly,  especially  since  many  of  the 
newer  weapons  systems  will  actually  in- 
volve higher  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  than  their  predecessors. 

What  wc  are  doing  here,  I  suggest,  is 
not  in  any  way  to  limit  the  ability  of  this 
countiT  to  defend  itself  or  to  pursue  a 
given  foreign  policy,  but  to  make  con- 
sistent the  type  of  authorization  process 
we  use  for  manpower  with  that  we  now 
US3  for  Reserve  forces  and  hardware. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  do  not  have  con- 
trolled time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
imder  controlled  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  worthwhile  amendment.  In  fact,  I 
am  rather  surprised  that  somebody  has 
not  come  up  with  this  long  before,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  I  have  not. 

The  way  we  have  determined  the  size 
of  the  Armed  Forces  has  been  by  the 
dollar  and  cents  route  rather  than  by 
the  personnel  route.  I  believe  that  prior 
to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1947,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  did  determine 
the  force  levels.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
do  this,  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  pointed  out,  we  make  the 
determination  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  to  how  many  tanks  we  are 
going  to  buy,  how  many  aircraft  we 
are  going  to  buy,  how  many  ships,  said 
so  forth;  smd  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee now  makes  a  determination,  In 
effect,  of  how  many  men  we  shoiild  have. 


I  think  it  would  be  a  much  better  pro- 
cedure to  have  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the  separate  Chiefs — 
as  they  come  before  our  committee  every 
year  to  argue  for  their  needs — include  an 
argument  for  the  number  of  men  they 
feel  they  need.  Then  the  committee  can, 
in  discussion  with  these  commanders, 
relate  their  own  experiences  and  deci- 
sions with  weapons,  vehicles,  and  so  forth, 
with  what  the  brass  actually  are  asking 
for. 

I  think  the  military  would  like  this 
procedure  much  better,  because  we  can 
get  down  to  the  real  nitty-gritty  of  how 
many  men  we  need  to  man  the  weapons 
we  have  authorized. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
is  one  that  we  should  have  had  a  long 
time  ago. 

I  might  mention,  in  connection  with 
the  provision  in  paragraph  2  pertaining 
to  the  President,  that  the  President  does 
this  already,  in  effect;  but  he  does  not 
do  It  in  the  clear  way  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  suggests;  namely,  to  sub- 
mit in  his  report  recommendations  for 
the  active  duty  strength  level  of  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces.  If  he 
will  do  this,  he  will  do  it  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
National  Security  Council  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  Secretary  of  State.  As 
the  Senator  has  very  wisely  pointed  out, 
the  military  of  this  country  is  a  very  big 
stick  in  our  collection  of  foreign  policy 
sticks;  and  if  we  do  not  have  adequate 
strength.  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  for- 
eign policy  we  talk  about,  we  will  never 
be  able  to  put  it  across. 

I  cannot  say  tJiis  with  csertainty,  but  I 
feel  that  the  President  would  welcome 
this,  also,  because  it  would  give  him  a 
better  hand  on  the  force  level  of  the 
entire  military. 

M  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  this  is 
the  biggest  single  item  of  expense  in  the 
inilitary  budget,  approaching  50  percent. 
I  mieht  say,  parenthetically,  that  it  is 
a!so  the  biggest  cost  in  any  enterprise, 
whether  it  be  the  military.  Congress,  or  a 
plain  biisiness.  Salaries  run  close  to  50 
percent  In  any  business. 

To  further  emphasize  this  point,  every 
time  we  can  viiselj'  lower  the  force  level 
by  100.000  men.  we  save  $1  billion.  We  are 
aiming  at  lower  force  levels  in  the  coming 
years.  I  have  talked  with  General  West- 
moreland. I  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
two  speeches  of  his  which  point  out  his 
thinking,  that  we  can  have  a  greatly  re- 
duced ground  Army  in  the  armies  of  the 
1980's. 

So  we  are  making  headway.  I  think 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  a  step  In 
that  progress,  in  that  it  returns  to  the 
projjer  committee  the  Job  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  either  agreeing  with  the 
force  levels  recommended  by  the  Chiefs 
or  disagreeing  with  them. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  offered 
this  amendment.  I  hope  the  chairman 
will  look  as  kindly  on  it  as  I  do.  even 
though  the  chairman,  with  his  keen  eye 
for  perfection,  might  find  a  few  little 
points  that  need  brushing  up.  I  would 
certainly  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  seconds  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
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elation  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  who. 
of  course,  has  been  active  in  the  military 
regular  forces  and  the  Reserves  and 
speaks  with  great  authority.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  thoughtful  remarks  he 
lias  made. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  feels  that 
this  amendment  has  considerable  merit. 
Until  1948,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee made  authorizations  for  active  duty 
personnel,  and  after  that,  for  some  rea- 
son, it  was  changed;  and  now  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  makes  the  de- 
termination in  effect  by  the  appropria- 
tions it  makes  for  the  armed  services. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  makes 
authorizations  for  planes,  guns,  weapons, 
ships,  missiles,  and  all  types  of  equip- 
ment. The  Armed  Services  Committee 
fixes  levels  of  Reserves.  It  would  seem 
logical  and  na*-'uul  that  the  Armed 
Services  Comu  .ee  would  fix  the  au- 
thorization fo  vh  "Rtive  duty  person- 
nel. 

I  see  no  objectic.  j  the  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  a  helpful  amendment,  and 
I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  I  hope  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  see  fit  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate 
what  I  said  earlier  with  respect  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  too,  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  not  only 
on  this  committee  but  also  personally, 
in  the  militarj',  and  I  think  his  judgment 
is  excellent  and  certainly  is  very  helpful. 
I  appreciate  his  thoughtful  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  refer  to  his  amendment,  I  have 
a  suggestion  to  make  with  respect  to 
some  wording.  As  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  said,  we  always  have  to  change 
it  a  little. 

I  suggest  that  on  line  1,  page  2,  after 
the  word  "the,"  before  "active,"  the  Sen- 
ator include  the  words  "average  annual 
active  duty."  That  is  the  way  it  works. 
That  is  to  modify  the  amendment  in  that 
particular. 

Also,  the  same  modification  on  line  11, 
following  the  word  "the,"  to  modify  It  by 
having  it  read  "average  annual  active 
duty  strength,"  because  it  would  hardly 
be  a  certain  figiu-e  on  any  particular  day. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  glad  to  accept 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  modified  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey) .  The  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  tbe  bill  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows:  ^ 

"Sec.  .  Section  412  of  the  Mllltaxy  Con- 
struction Act  of  1969,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 


"'(d)(1)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  July  1,  1971,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  Congress  shall  authorize 
the  average  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  for  each  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  no  funds  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  such 
date  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  active  duty  per- 
sonnel of  any  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
unless  the  active  duty  personnel  strength  of 
such  component  for  such  fiscal  year  has  been 
authorized  by  law. 

'••(2)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  the  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  written  report  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  fiscal  year  recom- 
mending the  average  annual  active  duty 
strength  level  for  each  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
shall  include  in  such  report  Justification  for 
the  strength  levels  recommended  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  relationship  between  the 
personnel  strengfth  levels  recommended  for 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  national  security 
policies  of  the  United  States  in  effect  at  the 
time." " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  words.  This  is  a  matter  that  the 
membership  has  looked  into  on  the  com- 
mittee more  than  casually.  It  has  been 
on  our  minds  before.  Until  the  Korean 
war,  the  law  required  not  over  certain 
levels  and  when  the  war  came  on,  that 
provision  was  indefinitely  suspended  and 
has  never  been  reenacted.  The  way  it  has 
been  working,  it  has  not  been  neglected 
by  any  means,  but  the  actual  figure  was 
set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
when  it  set  a  certain  amount  of  money 
for  the  particular  items  that  went  to 
pay  personnel.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  have  been  over  this  many  times. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  logic  and  com- 
monsense  in  requiring  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  make  a  judgment  on 
these  matters. 

If  this  amendment  becomes  law,  we 
will  not  have  the  final  say.  The  Presi- 
dent will  make  his  recommendations  and 
then  the  committees  of  the  two  bodies 
will  set  the  ceiling  for  each  of  the  com- 
ponent services — the  highest  number  au- 
thorized for  that  calendar  year.  Then 
the  Appropriations  Committees  will  de- 
cide how  many  within  that  number  they 
will  allow  or  recommend,  at  least,  and 
Congress  wUl  make  the  final  judgment. 
So  this  does  not  displace  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  by  any  means.  It  gives 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  before  the  Appropriations 
Committees  early  in  the  year  and  outline 
the  manpower  needs  to  our  committee, 
and  also  the  House  committee. 

It  does  not  put  any  additional  burden 
upon  the  President.  Someone  said  to  me 
in  the  Chamber  a  moment  ago  that  the 
amendment  would  require  the  President 
to  file  his  strength  levels  too  early.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  in  error  because  that  is 
what  he  does  now.  When  he  submits  a 
budget,  he  asks  for  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  the  normal  strength  In  each 
of  the  services.  So  the  only  change  in  the 
law  is  that  it  will  have  to  be  justified 
before  the  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
on  Armed  Services,  passed  on  by  the  two 
bodies  legislative-wise,  and  then  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  set  it  with- 
in those  limits. 

If  anything  comes  up  during  the  year 


that  the  President  may  want  to  request 
more  than  his  January  31  report,  he  will 
do  the  same  thing  he  does  on  other  mat- 
ters, he  will  send  down  a  supplemental 
request,  and  it  would  be  In  order,  and  It 
would  be  allowed.  But,  anyway,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  have  the 
authority  to  put  more  in  than  the  Pres- 
ident asked  for,  anyway,  if  it  wishes,  or 
put  in  less  than  he  asked  for. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  view  of  the  long 
service  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  had  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  too,  con- 
sidering Defense  appropriations,  does  he 
not  feel  it  would  be  of  benefit  and  help 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
have  the  advice  of  counsel  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  this  particular 
question,  whether  they  agree  with  it  or 
not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
point  the  Senator  has  made;  yes.  It  will 
be  of  value.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  it  said 
In  the  Appropriations  Committee,  "Well, 
what  did  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
recommend?" 

This  was  once  a  hard  law.  It  was  a  per- 
manent ceiling  at  one  time,  fixed  into  the 
law.  That  was  right  after  World  War  n. 
It  did  not  come  up  every  year  unless 
there  was  a  proposal  to  change  the  law. 
This  will  let  it  come  up  every  year  and 
be  reviewed. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  amendment 
and  I  recommend  that  we  support  it  and 
take  it  to  conference.  I  believe  we  will 
make  some  headway  there.  I  know  that 
we  will  try. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  make  an  additional  observation.  First, 
I  thank  our  distinguished  chairman  for 
accepting  the  amendment  and  for  adding 
his  observations,  improvements,  and  cor- 
rections, to  the  amendment.  In  addition 
to  giving  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
the  opportunity  to  use  their  expertise, 
which  I  think  can  be  helpful,  I  think  that 
we  are  doing  two  additional  things:  First, 
we  are  making  this  body  and  the  House — 
the  Congress — realize  that  there  is  a  di- 
rect, absolutely  inseparable  relationship 
between  our  foreign  policy  and  man- 
power. 

As  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
said  in  an  earlier  speech,  sometimes  we 
get  involved  in  some  of  the  foreign  policy 
agreements  that  perhaps  we  do  not  con- 
sider forcefully  enough  at  the  time.  The 
fact  Is  that  if  we  had  fulfilled  the  agree- 
ments, manpower  would  be  required.  Sec- 
ond, we  bring  a  degree  of  consistency  into 
the  authorization  process.  It  will  mean 
that  we  will  look  much  better  if  we  wipe 
away  this  discrimination  which  has  ex- 
isted in  the  way  we  treat  manpower.  As 
I  said  earlier,  if  we  are  going  to  author- 
ize bombers  or  authorize  a  missile  system, 
and  torpedoes,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
treat  the  most  precious  commodity  in  our 
arsenal  of  defense,  manpower,  with  equal 
care. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Spong).  Do  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  now  is  that  no  amend- 
ments are  pending  at  this  time  to  the 
military  procurement  bill  and  that  there 
Is  no  prospect  of  anything  new  being 
considered  on  the  bill  at  the  present 
time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  morning  business  was  trans- 
acted. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  AN  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letter,  which  was  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Revise  and  Improve 

Laws    Relating    to    Documentation    op 

Vessels 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  revise  and  improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  documentation  of  vessels  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Miles  W.  Kirkpatrlck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner;  and 

William  Robert  McLellan,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration which  have  previously  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  and  ask 
imanimous  consent,  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  them  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  He  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Edward  M.  Gelb,  and  simdry  other 
persons,  for  permanent  appointment  In 
the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACTT— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  (REPT.  NO.  91-1137) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  I  report  favor- 
ably, with  an  amendment,  the  bill  (S. 
2453)  to  further  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  American  work- 
ers. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dobunick),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias).  The  report  will  be  received 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar; and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
port and  individual  views  will  be  printed, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMTITEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  an  amendment : 

S.  3070.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  novel  varieties  of  sexually  repro- 
duced plants  to  make  them  available  to  the 
public,  providing  protection  avaUable  to 
those  who  breed,  develop,  or  discover  them, 
and  thereby  promoting  progress  In  agricul- 
ture In  the  public  Interest  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1138). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  4274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reg- 
ulation of  Lobbying  Act  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain activities  of  Members  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Recoeid 
iinder  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  4275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Welsh 
Manufacturing  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  imder  the  ap- 
propriate heading) . 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  4276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janet 
Christine  Newman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bellmon)  : 
S.  4277.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa;   to  the  Committee  on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.4278.  A  biU  to  amend  section  378(a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  establishment  of  acreage  allotments  for 
other  farms  owned  by  persons  whose  farms 
have  been  acquired  by  any  Government 
agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hakus  when  he  Intro- 


duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  4279.  A  bill  to  require  travel  agents  to 
post  performance  bonds  to  assure  the  per- 
formance of  travel  services  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  be  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Packwood)    (by 

request)  : 

S.  4280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  maritime  lien 

provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920; 

to  the  Conmilttee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macndson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  4281.  A   bUl   for  the  reUef   of  Allen  D. 
Ray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  4275— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  WELSH 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  AND  A  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  THERETO 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  at  this  time  to  introduce 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Welsh  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate  which  will,  in 
effect,  refer  this  bill  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  UJS.  Court  of  Claims  In 
order  that  he  might  report  thereon  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practical  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  facts  and  conclu- 
sions so  that  the  Congress  may  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  demand  of  this  clsdm  against  the 
United  States. 

This  legislation  was  necessitated  by  a 
decision  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  established  a  separation  between 
ofiScial  monetary  and  private  commodity 
transactions  in  gold,  causing  an  increase 
in  the  private  market  price.  This  increase 
in  the  price  of  gold  resulted  in  the  Welsh 
Manufacturing  Co.'s  suffering  a  financial 
loss  on  a  contract  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
every  attempt  has  been  made  to  resolve 
this  matter  administratively;  and  in  gen- 
eral, both  Treasury  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment ofiQcials  have  been  sympathetic  to 
the  plight;  of  the  Welsh  Manufacturing 
Co.  However,  under  existing  legis- 
lation, there  would  appear  to  be  no  re- 
lief available  for  this  small  business 
concern. 

Therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  Welsh 
Manufacturing  Co.,  I  Introduce  the  bill 
and  submit  the  resolution. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath).  The  bill  and  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  resolution 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  4275)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Welsh  Manuf£u:turlng  Co.,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pell,  and  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  453)  relating  thereto,  submitted 
by  him,  were  received;  the  bill  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  both  bill  and  resolu- 
tion were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
^t^ted  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
T^asxiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Welsh  Manufacturing  Company  of  Provi- 
dence Rhode  Island,  the  sum  of  $15,939.25 
for  losses  incurred  by  such  company  in  per- 
forming Defense  Supply  Agency  contract* 
numbered  nS.\120-6&-C-2647.  dated  January 
10  1968.  DSA120-68-C-2692.  dated  Februap- 
1  1968  and  DSA120-68-C-2872.  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1968.  a.s  the  result  of  a  change  of 
poUcv  of  the  United  States  In  no  longer  sell- 
ing gold  to  domestic  Industrial  users  thereby 
requiring  such  company  to  buy  gold  to  per- 
form Its  Government  contracts  from  private 
sources  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  previ- 
ously p\id  to  the  United  States  for  gold. 

Sec  2  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  anv  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  U  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Vlo- 
laUon  of  the  provisions  of  thU  section  Is  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000. 

S.  Res.  453 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  4275)  entlUed 
"A  BUI  for  the  relief  of  the  Welsh  Manu- 
facturing Company",  now  pending  In  the 
Senate  together  with  all  accompanying  pa- 
pers Is  referred  to  the  chief  commisoioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims;  and  the 
chief  commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  there- 
on as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  de- 
mand as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States,  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equltobly  due  from 
the  Unlt«d  States  to  the  claimant. 
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ject  matter   of   this   bill,   is   no  longer 
needed  for  school  purposes. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
the"  Budget.  I  hope  that  prompt  action 
c\n  be  taken  on  the  bill  since  the  uses 
for  which  the  Cherckees  wish  to  make 
of  the  land  will  benefit  them  greatly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MArHi.«>.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bm  iS.  4277)  to  convey  certain 
federally  onned  land  to  the  Cherokee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Harris,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bellmon, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  4278— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REMOVE  CERTAIN  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 


S    4277— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN  FEDERALLY 
OWNED  LAND  TO  THE  CHEROKEE 
TRIBE  OF  OKLAHONL\ 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  distinguished  colleague  <Mr. 
Bellmon  >,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  convey  to  the  Cherokee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in  fee  38.5  acres  of 
federally     owned     land     in     Cherokee 
County.    Okla.    The    tribe    is    required 
under  the  bill  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  in  the  sum  of   $2,258.80.  which 
represents  the  original  acquisition  costs 
to  the  United  States. 

The  land  involved  is  a  part  of  a  93.07- 
acre  tract  formerly  used  by  the  Sequoyah 
Indian  School.  In  1964  a  part  of  this  tract 
was  conveved  to  tlie  Cherokee  Tribe  after 
it  was  no"  longer  being  used  for  school 
purposes.  This  tract  was  used  for  an  in- 
dustrial development  project  which  has 
been  expanding  at  a  rapid  rate.  On  the 
tract  a  resuurant.  arts  and  crafts  shop, 
service  station  and  a  warehouse  have  al- 
readj-  been  developed.  Other  projects  are 
imderwav  and  the  prospects  are  good 
that  further  development,  if  additional 
land  is  avaUable.  will  result  in  more  job 
opportunities  for  the  Cherokees  Uving  m 
the  area.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
make  avaUable  the  additional  land  that 
is  needed. 

The  38.5-acre  tract,  which  is  the  sub- 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  contacted  in  recent  months  by  Mr. 
Harold  V.  Hunter.  State  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  in  Stillwater,  Okla.. 
concerning  the  transfer  of  allotments 
from  farms  acquired  by  an  agency  having 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  As  the  law 
presently  stands— section  378(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 — 
when  an  owner  of  a  farm  is  displaced  he 
may  transfer  the  allotment  for  the  farm 
from  which  he  was  displaced  to  another 
farm  owned  by  him.  provided  that  the 
allotment  for  the  receiving  farm  does 
not  ey.ceed  comparable  allotments  for 
similar  farms  in  the  area. 

The  State  ASC  committee  has  con- 
sidered this  limitation  very  carefully  and 
feels  that  it  is  no  longer  appropriate  in 
view  of  limitations  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  transfer  of  cotton  and 
peanut  allotments  by  sale  or  lease. 

Also,  due  to  past  experiences,  the  State 
ASC  committee  felt  that  in  some  cases, 
when  land  was  acquired  by  an  agency 
having  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  that 
the  displaced  owner  was  not  informed  of 
this  limitation  with  respect  to  similar 
farms.  This  has.  therefore,  caused  some 
confusion. 

Alter  having  been  contacted  by  Mr. 
Hunter.  I  asked  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  for  comment  on  this 
proposed  legislation.  In  response  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  (Mr.  Ellender)  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  And  I  herewith 
introduce  a  bUl  to  carry  out  the  request 
of  the  State  ASC  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias).  The  bill  wUl  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4278)  to  amend  section 
378(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  remove  cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  establishjnent  of 
acreage  allotments  for  other  farms 
owned  by  persons  whose  farms  have  been 
acquired  by  any  government  agency  hav- 
ing the  right  of  eminent  domain;  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Harris,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Harris  Is 

as  follows:  „^ 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  8.  1970. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harbis, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  responds  to  your  let- 
ter of  May  5.  1970  with  which  you  encloeed 
a  letter  of  AprU  29  to  you  from  Mr.  Harold 
V.  Hunter,  State  Executive  Director  of  the 
State  ASC  Committee. 

Mr.   Hunter   suggests   an    amendment   to 
section  378  (a)   of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  which  deals  with  the  pool- 
ing   of    allotments    on    lands    acquired    by 
agencies  having  the  right  of  eminent  dom- 
maln.  Mr.  Hunter's  amendment  would  strike 
out  the   provision  which   limits  allotments 
created  from  the  pool  to  a  size  not  exceeding 
those   for   similar   farms   in    the   area.    Mr. 
Hunter   advises    that   the   State   ASC    Com- 
mittee feels  that  the  limitation  Is  no  longer 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  Umltatlona  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  transfer  of  cotton 
and  peanut  allotment  by  sale  or  lease.  At 
present  the  transfer  of  cotton  allotment  Is 
limited  to  an  amount  which  will  not  cause 
the   allotment    of   the    farm    receiving    the 
transferred  allotment  to  exceed  the  1965  al- 
lotment for  such  farm,  plus  100  acres.  The 
Administration  has  expressed  Its  support  for 
a  so-called  consensus  farm  bill  which  would 
remove   this  limitation,  and  advises   infor- 
mally that  there  apparently  has  been  no  ob- 
jection to  this  provision  of  It.  Section  358a 
(g)   of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938    authorizes    the    Secretary    to    Include 
reasonable   limitations   on   the   size   of   the 
resulting  allotments  on  farms  to  which  pea- 
nut acreage    allotment   Is  transferred,   and 
provides  further  that  the  total  peanut  al- 
lotment transferred  to  any  farm  by  sale  or 
lease  shall  not  exceed  50  acres. 

The  suggestion  of  the  State  ASC  Com- 
mittee does  not  appear  to  be  unreasonable. 
If  you  care  to  Introduce  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Committee  will,  in  accordance  with 
its  standard  procedure,  obtain  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  have  the 
matter  thoroughly  studied,  first  by  the  sub- 
committee, and  then  by  the  full  Committee. 
Until  this  has  been  done.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  advise  you  as  to  what  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendations  may  be. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AixxN  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman. 


S.  4279— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REQUIRE  TRAVEL  AGENTS 
TO  POST  PERFORMANCE  BONDS 
TO  ASSURE  THE  PERFORI.IANCE 
OP  TRAVEL  SERVICES  IN  INTER- 
STATE OR   FOREIGN   COMMERCE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
require  travel  agents  to  post  perform- 
ance bonds  or  provide  equivalent  secu- 
rity to  assure  the  performance  of  travel 
services  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. This  bill  would  require  travel 
agents  engaged  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  file  a  performance  bond  or 
equivalent  security  arrangement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  as- 
sure that  If  travel  services  are  not  fur- 
nished in  accordance  with  contractual 
re<iuirements,  the  travel  agent  would 
be  in  a  position  to  make  appropriate 
compensation  to  the  travelers. 

There  is  an  important  exception  to 
this  requirement.  The  filing  of  such  a 
bond  could  be  waived  by  the  Secretary 
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upon  a  satisfactory  showing  by  a  travel 
agent  that  Its  record  of  performance  or 
financial  condition  are  such  as  to  make 
filing  an  urmecessary  requirement.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  be  administered 
on  a  reasonable  basis  by  the  Secretary  so 
that  reliable  travel  agencies  will  not  be 
put  to  unnecessary  expense.  The  bill  Is 
calculated  to  protect  the  public  from 
travel  agency  operations  which  pose  a 
threat  to  the  good  faith  of  the  traveling 
public. 

All  of  us  were.  I  am  sure,  shocked  and 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  recent  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  ti'avel  agency  and  the  result- 
ant disappointment  and  financial  loss  to 
the  many  students  and  teachers  who 
were  in  Europe  participating  in  tours 
sponsored  by  that  company.  Many  of  us 
have  had  sons  or  daughters  or  other 
close  relatives  participate  in  such  tours 
and  can  well  imagine  the  anxiety  and 
frustration  of  the  victims  of  such  an  in- 
excusable occurrence.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  calculated  to  prevent 
such  hardship  in  the  future,  and  I  hope 
the  appropriate  committee  will  act  ex- 
peditiously on  this  matter. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4279  >  to  require  travel 
agents  to  post  performance  bonds  to  as- 
sure the  performance  of  travel  ser\'ices 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


S.  4280— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  MARITIME  LIEN 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SHIP  MORT- 
GAGE ACT  OP  1920 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr. 
Packwood),  a  bill  to  amend  the  mari- 
time lien  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act  of  1920. 

Last  year  I  introduced  S.  2817.  another 
bill  to  amend  the  maritime  lien  provi- 
sions of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920. 

That  bill  was  requested  by  the  National 
Association  of  Port  Authorities,  to  permit 
them  to  exercise  lien  rights  against  de- 
linquent vessels  to  collect  their  charges 
for  certain  services  rendered  such  ves- 
sels in  accordance  with  tariffs  filed  with 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  a  "no  lien 
clause"  in  the  charter  party  or  where, 
for  any  other  reason,  the  person  ordering 
the  services  was  without  authority  to  bind 
the  vessel  therefor  and  where  the  fur- 
nisher knew,  or  could  have  known,  of 
such  lack  of  authority. 

S.  2817  has  raised  a  number  of  prob- 
lems and  has  not  yet  been  finally  acted 
upon  by  the  subcommittee  to  which  it 
was  assigned.  Other  suppliers  of  services 
and  necessaries  to  ships  believe,  as  do  the 
port  authorities,  that  the  existing  mari- 
time lien  statutes  discriminate  against 
them  and  they  too  should  have  the  relief 
required  and  requested  by  the  port  au- 
thorities. Other  problems  have  arisen  as 
well. 


The  bill  I  inti'oduce  today  does  not 
make  any  item  lienable  which  is  not  lien- 
able  under  maritime  law  today.  No  new 
interpretations  of  what  is  a  "service  to 
the  ship"  are  required.  No  changes  are 
made  in  the  schedules  of  priorities  be- 
tween various  claims  against  the  ship,  all 
well  established  in  maritime  law.  It  gives 
no  authority  to  bind  the  vessel  to  one 
tortlously,  or  unlawfully,  in  possession 
or  in  charge  thereof. 

The  amendment  I  introduce  today 
simply  says  that  no  longer  shall  owners 
and  charterers — and  it  is  vrith  the  for- 
eign flags  that  the  problem  primarily 
exists — by  contract  between  themselves, 
and  perhaps,  their  bankers — a  contrsuit 
to  which  the  terminal  operators,  the  ship 
chandlers,  the  ship  repairers,  the  steva- 
dores.  and  others  supplying  necessities 
to  the  ship  are  not  parties — be  able  to 
deny  to  those  suppliers  the  lien  rights 
they  would  otherwise  have  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  contract. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  bill  is  the 
only  answer  nor  do  I  suggest  that  argu- 
ments may  not  be  advanced  against  it. 
The  session  is  late,  and  I  expect  no  legis- 
lative action  on  this  bill  this  session.  It 
is,  however,  another  approach,  a  more 
practical  approach  and  I  introduced  It 
in  the  hopes  that  hearings  thereon,  per- 
haps next  year,  may  ultimately  lead  us 
to  a  solution  acceptable  and  fair  to  all. 

I  ask  imanimous  concent  that  the  bill 
and  an  accompanying  memorandum  in 
support  of  amendment  to  the  Federal 
maritime  hen  law  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DoM- 
iNicK) .  The  bill  will  be  received  tmd  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  memorandum  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4280)  to  amend  the  marl- 
time  Hen  provision  of  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act  of  1920.  introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson, 
for  himself,  and  other  Senators,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   4280 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  section  30  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act 
of  1920  (46  U.S.C.  971-975)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  by  striking  from  Subsection  R  thereof 
(46  U.S.C.  973)  the  semicolon,  substituting  a 
period  therefor  and  deleting  all  thereafter. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Macnuson  is  as  follows: 
Memorandum  in  Support  of  Amkndmtnt  to 
THE  Federal  MARrmcE  Libn  Law 

Under  long  established  principles  of  mari- 
time law.  suppliers  of  necessaries  to  vessels 
have  been  accorded  the  right  to  impose  a 
Hen  or  arrest  the  vessel  In  support  of  their 
right  to  collect  their  proper  charges  for  such 
necessaries.  Over  the  years  priorities  between 
such  suppliers  have  been  established  with 
the  seaman's  rights  to  bis  wages  at  the  bead 
of  the  list.  Over  the  years  the  question  of 
what  services  and  supplies  constitute  "neces- 
saries to  the  ship"  have  likewise  become  fairly 
well  defined. 

In  1910  there  came  into  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Law  what  is  now  46  USCA  973.  This  sec- 
tion takes  away  these  lien  rights: 

"When  the  furnisher  (of  necessartee)  knew. 


or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dUlgence 
could  have  ascertained,  that  because  of  the 
terms  of  a  charter  party,  agreement  for  sale 
of  the  vessel,  or  for  auy  other  reason,  the  per- 
son ordering  the  repairs,  supplies,  or  other 
necessaries  was  without  authority  to  bind  the 
vessel  therefor." 

This  section  of  the  code  was  relied  upon 
recently  In  the  case  of  The  Port  of  Tacoma 
vs.  S.  S.  Duval.  364  P2d  615  (CCA  9th  1968) 
wherein  the  Port  of  Tacoma  sought  to  assert 
a  lien  for  wharfage  or  dockage  and  the  court 
held  that  because  there  was  a  "no  lien  clause" 
In  the  charter  party  under  which  the  Duval 
was  being  operated  that  the  port  had  no 
right  to  a  lien. 

Stevedores,  ship  chandlers,  ship  repairers, 
as  well  as  fwrts  and  marine  terminal  oper- 
ators have  likewise  run  Into  this  problem 
primarily  with  foreign  flag  vessels  chartered 
to  fcH-elgn  operators.  Stevedores  alone  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  have  sustained  losses 
over  the  years  in  excess  of  two  million  dol- 
lars. In  the  Willamette-Columbia  River  Area 
In  the  last  five  years,  losses  In  excess  of 
$45,000  have  been  documented,  along  with 
a  report  of  at  least  one  company  forced  Into 
bankruptcy  because  of  such  a  loss.  The  losses 
to  ports,  ship  chandlers  and  .ship  repairers 
doubtless  would  run  Into  very  substantial 
sums.  All  of  these  people  report  that  their 
problems  are  not  with  domestic  owners  or 
charterers  who  for  the  most  part  axe  respon- 
sible. 

It  Is  difficult  for  these  American  business- 
men to  understand  why  our  law  should  per- 
mit a  contract  to  be  made  In  Athens,  for 
example,  between  an  owner  and  a  charterer, 
and  to  which  no  American  supplier  Is  a 
party,  which  effectively  denies  a  right  to  a 
lien  which  they  would  otherwise  have  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  contract  provision. 

Accordingly.  Senator  Magnuoon  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  request  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Port  Authorities  Introduced  S.  2817 
which,  as  introduced  would  have  given  a 
Hen  to  any  person  furnishing  services  to  a 
vess^  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
tariffs  filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission In  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  "no 
lien  clause"  in  the  charter  party.  This  would 
have  given  some,  but  not  complete,  relief 
t^  a  marine  terminal  operator  but  none  to 
stevedores,  ship  chandlers,  ship  repairers  or 
other  persons.  This  bill  ran  Into  problems 
with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
which  really  has  no  Interest  in  the  policy 
question  involved  here,  but  Is  concerned 
about  the  administrative  responsibilities 
conceivably  created  by  S.  2817.  S.  2817  has 
had  a  hearing  but  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  it  by  the  Subcommlttes  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  none  is  expected. 

Interestingly  enough  Senator  Magnvison's 
remarks  at  the  time  he  Introduced  his  bill 
(Congressional  Record  August  19.  1969)  sug- 
gested that  ".  .  .  the  simplest  amendment 
to  that  (lien)  law  might  be  said  to  be 
deletion  of  everything  In  Section  973  after 
the  semicolon  In  the  fourth  line.  This  would 
permit  the  Imposition  of  liens  by  all  per- 
sons covered  In  Section  971.  a  much  broader 
class  than  Marine  Terminal  Operators  .  .  ." 

The  Senator  was  absolutely  correct  and  the 
attached  bill  proceeds  along  that  very  "most 
practical  legislative"  road.  The  attached  bill 
makes  no  changes  in  the  definition  of  neces- 
saries. It  makes  no  changes  In  the  priorities 
of  Hens,  it  simply  prohibits  a  clause  In  a 
contract  to  which  the  supplier  was  not  a 
party  and  of  which,  in  a  practical  sense,  he 
has  no  knowledge,  from  being  deprived  dt 
a  Hen  for  his  services  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  enUtled.  It  does  not  give  any 
one  tortlously  or  wrongfuUy  in  charge  of  a 
vessel  the  right  to  Incur  or  permit  any  such 
Hen  to  atta<di. 

Tlie  theory  behind  the  present  law  ap- 
parently Is  that  the  owner,  or  perhaps  the 
mortgagee,  should  not  have  his  property  or 
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his  security  arrested  without  his  consent  or 
tuiowledge.  But  this  Is  not  the  law  on  land. 
There  Is  not  a  piece  of  property  sold  or 
mortgaged  where  in  the  documentaUon 
thereor,  there  Is  not  a  prohibition  against 
the  purchaser  for  credit,  or  the  mortgagor 
suffering  or  permitting  Hens  to  attach.  Yet 
this  provision  In  the  contract  of  sale  or 
mortgage  does  not  deny  to  the  plumber,  the 
carpenter  or  other  artisan  a  lien  for  his 
services  should  they  be  furnished  and  not 
paid  for.  Nor  should  it  with  respect  to  a 
vessel. 

While  a  supplier  of  necessaries  might  be 
said  to  be  able  to  demand  and  inspect  the 
charter  party  and  refuse  to  supply  neces- 
saries In  the  face  of  such  a  "no  lien  clause" 
this  Is  not  a  practical  answer.  The  vessel  Is 
In  the  harbor.  It  must  be  unloaded,  serviced 
or  repaired  by  members  of  highly  competi- 
tive Industries.  Except  for  such  an  obscure 
clause  In  an  'involved  docimient  they  are 
entitled  to  a  lien.  As  a  practical  matter  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  advise  themselves 
and  protect  themselves. 

If  the  owner,  or  mortgagee,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  innocent  party,  certainly  so  is 
the  supplier  of  necessaries.  And  there  Is  a 
well  established  principle  of  law  that  where 
one  of  two  Innocent  parties  must  suffer  a 
loss,  that  loss  must  fall  on  the  one  who  by 
his  afBrmatlve  act  makes  it  possible,  or 
creates  the  condition  under  which  another 
suffers  the  loss.  The  owner,  or  mortgagee,  by 
chartering  or  surrendering  possession  of  the 
vessel  clothes  the  master  thereof  with  at 
least  apparent  authority  to  bind  the  vessel. 
If  a  loss  must  be  suffered  the  owner,  or 
mortgagee,  should  suffer  It. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
owner,  or  mortgagee,  can  much  more  easily 
protect  himself  contractually,  by  bonds,  or 
otherwise,  at  the  time  he  charters  or  ad- 
vances money  on  the  vessel  than  can  the 
supplier  of  necessaries  to  a  vessel  under  great 
economic  pressure  to  get  back  to  sea. 

This  attached  bill  enjoys,  at  this  time,  the 
unquallfled  support  of  the  West  Coast  As- 
sociation of  Stevedores,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Marine  Services  and  the  National 
Ship  Builders  Association.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Port  Authorities  support  Is  ex- 
pected as  Is  that  of  a  number  of  other  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals. 


4275  appear  earlier  in  the  Record  under 
the  appropriate  heading.) 


THE  FAMILY   ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1970— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8S4 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bUl  (H.R.  16311)  to  authorize  a  family 
assistance  plan  providing  basic  benefits 
to  low-income  families  with  children,  to 
provide  incentives  for  employment  and 
training  to  improve  the  capacity  for  em- 
ployment of  members  of  such  families,  to 
achieve  greater  uniformity  of  treatment 
of  recipients  under  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs  and  to  other- 
wise improve  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  by  unsaiimous 
consent,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1970— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SSS 

Mr.  CURTIS  hubmitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  ITbSO)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in  bene- 
fits, to  improve  computation  methods, 
and  to  raise  the  earnings  base  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  make  improvements  in 
the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  emphasis 
upon  improvements  in  the  operating  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


H.R.  18086,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
sell  or  exchange  certain  real  property 
owned  by  the  District  in  Prince  WUUam 
County,  Va.; 

H.R.  9017,  to  amend  the  District  ol 
Columbia    Alcoholic    Beverage    Control 

Act' 

s!  3010,  to  authorize  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  program  of  public  day-care 
services;  and  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
so  as  to  relieve  certain  adult  children  of 
the  requirement  of  support  and  to  pro- 
vide public  assistance  in  the  form  of 
foster  home  care  to  certain  dependent 
children. 

H.R.  670,  to  amend  section  19(a)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962; 

S.  3944,  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Educa- 
tional Personnel;  and 

H.R.  13307,  to  amend  chapter  3  of  title 
16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
change  the  requirement  of  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  a  person  under  21  years  of 

age. 

Individuals  and  representatives  of 
organizations  who  wish  to  testify  should 
notify  Edward  Maeder  at  225-4161  prior 
to  August  26,  1970. 

Written  statements,  in  lieu  of  personal 
appearance,  are  welcomed  and  may  be 
submitted  to  the  assistant  chief  clerk, 
room  6218,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510,  for  inclusion 
in  the  hearing  record. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
BILL 

S.  1362 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGcs),  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1362, 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoioNicK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  453-^UBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
THE  BILL  (S.  4275)  TO  THE  VS. 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  453)  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  4275)  for 
the  relief  of  the  Welsh  Manufacturing 
Co.  to  the  chief  commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon,  which  was  referred  to  th« 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  sub- 
mitted the  resolution  and  introduced  S. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF   AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   440   TO   S.    3838 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogcs)  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mttrphy), 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment 
No.  440  to  S.  2838,  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  development  pro- 
gram to  assist  persons  in  overcoming  ob- 
stacles to  suitable  employment  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  wish  to  give  notice  of  a 
public  hearing  to  be  held  at  10  ajn.  on 
August  28,  1970,  in  room  6226,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  At  the  hearing,  the 
Subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  on  the 
following  legislation: 


WASTED  TECHNICAL  TALENT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  like  so 
many  others  within  this  body  and  else- 
where in  our  great  Nation,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  need  for  shift- 
ing our  tremendous  technological  re- 
sources from  war  to  peacetime. 

I  felt  this  same  concern  on  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  our  vast  storehouse 
of  scientists,  engineers,  and  managers 
within  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  would  be  left  with- 
out useful  tasks  as  the  great  crash  pro- 
gram to  reach  the  moon  peaked  and  be- 
gan its  decline  to  a  more  normal  pace. 

In  February  of  this  year,  in  a  radio 
message  to  the  people  of  Alabama  dur- 
ing which  I  discussed  the  problems  of 
salvaging  our  environment,  I  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  President  would  do 
well  to  make  use  of  the  reservoir'T)f  tech- 
nical knowledge  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  NASA  in  helping  to  win 
the  battle  for  our  environment  and  other 
national  problem  areas. 

Mr.  Presddent,  it  is  no  secret  to  the 
world  that  much  of  the  technical  capa- 
bility to  which  I  refer  is  located  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.  That  Is  where  Dr. 
Wemher  von  Braun  directed  his  mag- 
niflcient  team  in  developing  the  massive 
Saturn  boosters  which  carried  the  Apollo 
astronauts  to  the  moon.  And  the  Army's 
Redstone  Arsenal — also  at  Huntsville — 
is  where  a  superb  management  team  of 
civilian  and  military  scientists  and  en- 
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gineers  developed  and  continues  to  de- 
velop the  missiles  and  rockets  with  which 
the  United  States  discouraged  and  dis- 
courages massive  aggression  against  the 
free  world. 

It  is  from  these  Alabama  headquarters 
of  the  George  C.  Marshall  Sp>ace  Flight 
Center  £uid  the  Army  Missile  Command 
that  the  vast  aerospace  and  electronics 
industries  throughout  the  Nation  re- 
ceived their  direction  and  inspiration. 

It  is  also  no  secret,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  budgetary  restrictions  placed  on 
NASA  and  the  Ariny  have  now  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  these  magnificent  manage- 
ment teams.  The  men  and  women  who 
made  up  these  teams  were  educated 
through  taxpayer  support  of  their  col- 
leges and  universities.  Most  of  them  re- 
ceived additional  specialized  training 
imder  agency  programs.  They  are  on  the 
payroll  and  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  assume  new  tasks. 

Not  to  make  use  of  the  people  and  the 
laboratories  and  other  expensive  facilities 
is  a  criminal  waste  of  precious  national 
resources  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  in 
taxpayers  dollars.  Here,  within  the  great 
but  declining  aerospace  complex,  are 
Government  civilian  employees  who,  with 
minimal  additional  expense,  could  con- 
tribute immeasurable  knowledge  and 
leadership  to  other  programs  now  needed 
by  our  Nation — such  as  salvage  and  re- 
demption of  our  environment,  urban 
problems,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, nutrition,  housing,  and  education. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  and 
those  in  the  administration  owe  an  obli- 
gation to  these  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  and  well  for  their 
Nation,  only  to  find  themselves  without 
jobs  and  without  a  future. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  few 
days,  an  open  letter  to  the  President  in 
the  form  of  an  advertisement  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
other  metropolitan  newspapers  dealing 
with  this  very  problem. 

And  on  Wednesday,  July  29,  1970,  a 
news  story  written  by  Jack  Hartsfield, 
science  editor  of  the  Huntsville  Times, 
one  of  Alabama's  finest  daily  newspapers, 
puts  into  words  the  plight  of  these  capa- 
ble government  and  Industry  employees 
whose  livelihoods  and  careers  are  threat- 
ened because  of  changing  priorities  and 
a  limited  national  budget. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  articles  pin- 
point the  very  problems  to  v/hich  I  now 
address  myself,  and  I  feel  that  they 
would  prove  informative  and  suggestive 
of  solution  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  newspaper  items  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times.  July  29. 
19701 

Gold  Mine  of  Locai.  Tai,xnt  Jttst  Sits 

WAmwo 

(By  Jack  Hartsfield) 

A  multl-mllUon-dollar  gold  mine,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  Huntsville.  is  up  for  sale — 
but  as  Ironic  as  It  seems,  bargain  himters 
are  being  sheepish  about  mining  the  wealth. 

The  fortime  Isn't  subterranean.  It's  right 
on  the  surface  for  anyone  to  scoop  up. 

The    nuggets,    scattered    throughout    the 
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city,  come  In  various  sizes,  shapes  and  values. 
In  fact,  they're  so  diverse  that  there  are 
several  thousand  to  choose  from. 

The  wealth  Is  talent,  people.  The  Jobless 
corps  of  highly-trained  specialists  these  days 
spend  time  waiting  for  the  telephone  to  ring. 

Or  writing  resumes.  Or  puttering  around 
their  homes  doing  domestic  chores.  Or  try- 
ing to  plan  new  futures  because  the  past 
seems  to  have  run  out. 

They  pray,  they  hope.  They  are  keeping 
the  faith  and  talking  of  better  days  ahead. 

An  estimated  3.000  of  them,  victims  of 
economic  slashes  in  space,  defense  and  In- 
dustry, are  trying  to  ride  out  the  storm  in 
HuntsvUle. 

"I'd  rather  be  out  of  work  here  in  Himts- 
vlUe  than  anywhere  else."  one  Jobless  aero- 
space executive  moaned.  "There  really  aren't 
many  Jobs  available  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. 

"So  111  wait.  As  long  as  I  can  or  untU  I 
see  daylight  somewhere,  somehow." 

Few  want  to  leave  Huntsville.  In  essence, 
they're  betting  their  futures  that  they  can 
remain  and  find  work  with  new  Industries, 
flirting  with  Ideas  of  major  moves  to  the 
city  to  absorb  the  multi-talent  going  un- 
used. 

Amazingly,  most  of  the  cream  of  the  crop 
of  the  city's  jobless  executives  are  still  here, 
even  after  three  months,  six  months,  a  year 
without  work. 

They're  playing  a  waiting  game,  but  It's 
the  kind  of  game  that  can  become  frus- 
trating, discouraging,  almost  mortifying. 

Life  savings  can  hold  out  only  so  long. 
Working  wives,  part-time  Jobs,  shrinking 
family  money  reserves  fray  the  nerves. 

The  dilemma  is  no  different  for  an  elite 
317  seeking  the  help  of  the  Alabama  State 
Elmployment  Service. 

Name  the  specialty  and  one  of  them  has 
the  background,  the  experience — but  no  Job. 

Tlie  317  alone  amassed  salaries  of  94.1 
million  last  year.  But  now  they're  doing 
without,  not  by  choice,  but  by  circumstances. 

Almost  all  of  them  are  still  here — waiting, 
hoping. 

For  WUUam  C.  Ragsdale,  a  •24,000-a-year 
engineering  executive  with  Chrysler  until  he 
lost  his  job  last  February,  the  dilemma  has 
mecmt  a  nightmare  of  sending  out  more  than 
1,(X)0  resumes  to  prospective  employers. 

Not  one  has  resulted  in  a  job  offer. 

Discouraged  but  not  beaten,  the  16-year 
Chrysler  veteran  refuses  to  give  up.  With  no 
other  recourse,  Ragsdale,  45,  Is  trying  private 
enterprise  on  his  own. 

"When  aU  else  seemed  useless,  we  started 
two  companies  of  our  own,  using  'displaced 
engineers',"  Ragsdale  added.  The  two  firms 
are  Teleconference  Inc.  and  Associated  Engi- 
neers. 

"So  far,  though.  It's  been  all  outgo  and  no 
Income."  he  confided,  "but  we  have  hopes." 
The  oiUy  new  income  comes  from  the  $76  a 
week  his  wife  brings  in  her  new  job  as  a 
social  worker  with  the  Career  Opportunities 
Program,  Irony  In  Itself  to  say  the  least. 

If  the  two  new  firms  don't  turn  a  profit  and 
Ragsdale  doesn't  find  a  livelihood,  then  what? 

"I  guess  D-Day  would  be  about  the  end  of 
September,"  he  said.  "I  don't  have  any  other 
place  to  go . . .  there  are  relatives  In  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  but  that's  the  last  resort." 

With  three  grown  chUdren,  there's  his  12- 
year-old  son  stUl  at  home. 

"I  heard  last  night  that  the  economic  situ- 
ation nationwide  was  easing  up,"  Ragsdale, 
an  expert  mechanical  engineer,  added.  "I 
thought  that  was  real  fine — but  I  haven't 
noticed." 

WlUard  R.  McKewen,  caught  up  In  the  re- 
duction In  force  at  the  Army  MlssUe  Com- 
mand, gets  his  last  paycheck  Wednesday  from 
the  Army.  He  was  a  $20,000  a  year  logistics 
analyst.  His  leave  status  runs  out  Wednesday 
and  there's  no  job  for  him  to  return  to. 

He  wants  to  stay  in  HuntsvUle  if  he  can. 
"We've  prayed  about  it  and  we  have  to  be- 


lieve that  everything  wiU  work  out  to  our 
own  good,"  the  father  of  two  teenagers 
added. 

McKewen,  46,  Is  stUl  holding  onto  the  slim 
posslbUlty  that  he'U  be  recalled  to  his  Job 
at  the  arsenal.  He's  spent  28  years  In  civil 
service. 

If  nothing  happens,  he  says,  the  only  an- 
swer wUl  be  for  him  to  apply  for  retirement 
and  look  for  other  work.  "I'U  have  to  find 
something,  somewhere,"  he  Injected. 

In  some  cases,  though,  there  can  be  no 
more  waiting.  Norman  W.  Levora,  44,  father 
of  three,  wUl  reluctantly  leave  HimtsrlUe 
Saturday. 

With  no  work  In  sight,  he's  heading  back 
to  Ohio  and  college  to  get  his  doctorate  in 
physiology.  His  wife,  Martha,  has  been  bring- 
ing home  a  small  paycheck  as  a  social  worker 
here. 

Levora  was  a  physiologist  with  Chrysler 
untU  he  lost  his  Job  last  November. 

His  luck  at  finding  other  work  anywhere? 

"Terrible I"  he  admitted.  "I've  had  50  to  76 
resumes  fioatlng  over  the  country  with  not 
a  single  response." 

Levora  would  stay  In  HtmtsviUe  If  the 
proper  Job  was  avaUable.  In  fact,  the  Ohio 
native  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the  city. 

"HuntsvUle  has  done  a  magnificent  job  of 
keeping  up  Its  economy  despite  the  space  and 
defense  cutbacks,"  he  said,  naming  off  Dun- 
lop,  Automatic  Electric,  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass, 
others. 

WhUe  there  are  Jobs  in  HimtsviUe  at  such 
firms,  none  fit  the  training,  experience  or 
specialized  abUity  of  Levora. 

For  the  most  part,  the  jobs  at  Dimlop, 
Automatic  Electric  and  others  are  assembly 
line  work,  seml-skUled  employment. 

A  highly  trained  engineer  goes  wanting 
whUe  those  of  less  education  and  experience 
fiU  the  assembly  line  jobs. 

Basically,  the  problem  adds  up  to  an  engi- 
neer losing  a  job  and  two  assembly  line 
workers  making  up  part  of  the  difference. 

It  is  Uttle  solace  for  the  highly-trained 
technical  mt"  who  might  just  as  weU  be 
Uvlng  in  a  tent  In  the  Sahara  Desert  as  far 
as  Job  openings  are  concerned. 

"But  I  think  HuntsvUle's  economy  will 
continue  to  move  up,"  Levora  added.  "The 
city  Is  In  an  excellent  position."  Somehow, 
through,  it  has  ruled  Levora  out. 

Levora,  a  (10,000  a  year  man,  simply  can- 
not afford  to  wait. 

"My  need  is  a  job  right  now.  Not  next 
week.  Not  next  year,"  he  explained,  "so  I 
have  to  go  now."  In  a  couple  of  years  be 
plans  to  have  his  doctorate,  aimed  at  en- 
vironmental research. 

"At  least  a  doctorate  wlU  quaUfy  me  to 
teach  if  nothing  else  is  available  then."  he 
added. 

At  the  Alabama  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice, the  list  of  unemployed  executives  here  Is 
rising  by  75  to  100  a  month. 

Many  times  that  number  are  seeking  to 
find  jobs  on  their  own  with  mostly  sadden- 
ing results. 

Some  are  heroic  about  their  dUemma.  One. 
hoping  to  get  his  Job  back  at  the  arsenal, 
refuses  to  equate  his  Job  loss  with  the  gear- 
ing down  of  defense. 

If  the  slashes  in  defense  mean  an  end  to 
the  Vietnam  War  is  in  sight,  he'U  never  com- 
plain. 

"To  get  that  war  over  with,  I'd  prefer  to 
have  to  look  harder  for  a  Job  if  that's  what 
it  takes." 

The  Nixon  administration  insists  that  the 
economy  is  on  the  upswing  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities are  slowly  becoming  available,  but 
the  list  of  317  top  Jobless  executives  wonders. 

A  survey  of  their  luck  in  finding  work 
brought  responses  from  181  of  them. 

Of  the  total,  only  one  bad  been  offered  a 
Job  in  another  part  of  the  country. 

"It's  a  shame  we  can't  offer  them  all  some- 
thing In  Hunt£viUe  right  now."  raie  city  offi- 
cial confided. 
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"That  much  talent  .  .  .  that  much  brain- 
power— all  going  to  waste." 


An   Open   LrrrE»  to  ParsrotNT 
RICHASO    M.    NnoN 

Deab  Mr.  Pmsedknt:  I  wonder  If  yom  ad- 
visers have  noUfled  you  of  the  lu-gency  that 
exist«  today  In  the  field  of  high  technology. 

Numerous  companies  In  the  United  States 
of  America  have  buUt  our  image  to  a  point 
of  technological  leadership  throughout  the 
the  world.  These  organizations  have  given 
birth  to  new  fields  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind  in  areas  of  communication,  trans- 
portation, aerocpace.  nuclear  energy,  and 
oceanography.  They  have  accomplished  the 
landing  of  the  first  man  on  the  moon.  These 
scientific  achievements  have  been  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  our  doctors,  engineers,  de- 
signers and  researchers.  These  same  valuable 
people  are  In  serious  trouble  due  to  lay-offs 
and  the  closing  of  plants.  Their  outlook  la 
bleak.  Economic  pressures  force  them  to  turn 
elsewhere  to  earn  their  basic  livelihood. 

I  find  that  the  unemployment  rate  of  top- 
ranking  scientists,  engineers  and  designers  Is 
at  an  extremely  dangerous  levri  for  our  na- 
tional well-being.  Furthermore.  It  Is  rising 
dally,  which  trend  can  only  have  the  subse- 
quent effect  of  lowering  the  enrollment  rate 
of  the  upcoming  generation  In  these  fields. 
Unless  Immediate  action  Is  taken.  It  will  re- 
quire at  least  five  years  to  replace  this  brain 
power.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  want  the 
United  States  to  remain  number  one  In  the 
field  of  technology  and  not  have  It  become  a 
second-rate  power. 

Therefore,  after  consultation  with  leaders 
of  various  Industries,  I  suggest  that  some  of 
the  following  projects  be  undertaken  for  a 
peacetime  economy  to  prevent  technological 
dlsplaceinent : 

1.  The  majority  of  the  world  population  Is 
classified  as  Illiterate.  Microwave  Communi- 
cations on  a  world-wide  basis  could  play  an 
important  role  in  eliminating  this  blight.  The 
capability  for  this  endeavor  has  already  been 
developed  through  out  NASA  Space  Program. 

2.  In  the  fight  to  control  pollution  of  our 
atmosphere,  our  Aerospace  Industry  should 
l)e  designing  and  developing  computerized 
electronic  transportation  systems  to  elimi- 
nate they  dally  use  of  automobiles  powered 
by  the  combustion  engine. 

3.  Oceanography  Is  of  prime  Importance, 
and  more  research  should  be  directed  here, 
first  to  develop  a  source  of  food  for  the  world 
population,  and  also  for  making  minerals 
available   to   all   countries. 

4.  We,  as  a  world  leader,  should  be  assist- 
ing undeveloped  countries  to  move  for- 
ward m  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
plant*  In  order  that  they  can  produce  elec- 
tricity cleanly,  efficiently  and  economically. 

6.  Our  Defense  Arsenal  should  be  phased 
out  of  the  era  of  the  50's  and  60'a  and  be 
brought  up  to  date  with  the  new  technol- 
ogy of  the  70'8. 

6.  In  the  fields  of  Health  and  Education, 
our  Health  Program  could  be  enhanced  by 
the  electronic  sensor  tmd  computer  tech- 
nology developer  for  our  Astronauts.  Our 
Education  System  should  be  brought  up  to 
date  with  new  programs  that  will  prepare 
our  youth  for  the  world  they  must  face  to- 
morrow— a  world  where  progress  must  be 
pollution  control,  nuclear  power  plant  de- 
velopment and  oceanography. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  private  Industry  could 
not  only  achieve  these  peacetime  goaU.  but 
Btirpase  them  if  money  for  such  projects 
were  made  available,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Government,  through  long  term,  low 
interest  rate  loans  by  the  United  States  or 
International  Banks. 

Such  a  program  could  save  our  tclentlsts, 
engineers  and  our  country  from  technologi- 
cal oblivion.  This  program  would  aUo  offer 
true  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countxles 
regardless  of  their  national  aspirations,  and 
at  the  same  time  set  the  United  States  firm- 


ly In  the  position  of  World  Leader  In  Tech- 
nology. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Benjamin  Pbim>man. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  POLICY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
Representative  Daddario,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research, 
and  Development,  has  undertaken  a 
long-overdue  congressional  study  on 
science  policy.  No  Member  of  Congress 
is  more  qualified  than  Mr.  Daddario  to 
conduct  tills  investigation.  He  has  long 
demonstrated  an  imderstanding  and 
concern  for  the  scientific  and  research 
needs  of  this  country  as  well  as  a  willing- 
ness to  expend  the  great  energies  of  the 
magnitude  required. 

He  requested  that  I  submit  my  views 
to  his  subcommittee,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  relationship  of  the  Defenr>e 
sponsorship  of  basic  research  and  the 
desirability  of  transferring  the  emphasis 
of  the  sponsorship  from  Defense  to  the 
civilian  agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tes- 
timony before  the  subcommittee  on 
August  11. 1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
rechannelino   the    public    resources    for 
basic  science  through  the  civilian  agen- 
cies:  a  new  coal  for  national  science 

POLICY 


I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  the  gov- 
ernment's role  regarding  the  support  of  re- 
search. I  appreciate  this  InvlUtlon  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Research  and  Development.  Specifically.  I 
suppose  the  question  really  Is  whether  ade- 
quate government  support  of  science  can  be 
carried  on  If  there  Is  a  permanent  shift  away 
from  the  role  of  the  military  In  the  conduct 
of  research.  What  must  be  considered  Is  the 
relationship  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  mission  agencies  to  the  matter  of 
research:  what  part  research  plays  In  their 
overall  functions  and  as  a  related  matter, 
whether  strong  ties  should  be  continued  be- 
tween the  Pentagon  and  our  universities.  The 
answer  to  these  questions  by  and  large  will 
determine  this  nation's  entire  science  policy 
for  the  years  ahead. 

At  the  outset  I  should  say  that  the  quality 
of  life  on  earth  tomorrow  will  be  determined 
In  large  part  by  the  measure  of  the  scientific 
research  undertaken  today.  There  Is  thus  a 
significant  public  responsibility  to  sponsor 
research  in  the  various  scientific  disciplines 
and  to  keep  the  way  clear  to  follow  up  on 
new  discoveries.  Determining  the  emphasis, 
however.  Is  a  most  delicate  responsibility.  To 
a  great  extent  the  emphasis  Is  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  resource  devoted  to  the  vari- 
ous disciplines. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  research,  development 
and  the  supporUng  facilities  has  reached 
nearly  $200  billion.  Where  and  by  whom  that 
money  was  spent  has  determined  not  only 
the  science  policy  of  this  nation  but  the  en- 
tire emphasis  in  science  education  and  train- 
ing. During  this  time  well  over  half  of  the 
g.^vernment's  contribution  to  science  has 
been  channeled  through  the  Department  of 
f  Defense.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
most  of  this  money  purchased  research  of  the 
highest  quality.  However,  not  nearly  so  clear 
Is  the  rationale  that  dictated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  be  the  principal 
sponsoring  agency  for  much  of  this  vital  re- 
search. 


For  the  past  25  years  the  Pentagon  has 
sponsored  research  In  almost  every  scientific 
discipline  Imaginable.  Prom  the  most  esoter- 
ic examinations  of  ornithology  to  the  study 
of  broad  social  movements  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  Pentagon  has  run  the  gamut  In  Its 
research  endeavors.  By  necessity,  therefore, 
the  Pentagon  assumed  a  significant  role  in 
determining  the  nation's  science  policy.  The 
desirability  of  such  a  large  role  for  this  mis- 
sion agency  Is  the  basic  issue  confronting  us. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  we  got 
where  we  are  today.  The  phenomenon  of 
channeling  so  much  of  our  research  money 
through  the  Defense  Department  developed 
over  the  years  not  only  from  normal  bureau- 
cratic urges  to  grow  but  because  the  science 
community  and  the  Congress  acquiesced  In 
that  growth.  So  the  question  Is  not  how  we 
got  here.  It  Is  why.  To  put  It  simply:  Why 
should  the  Defense  Department  be  the  prin- 
cipal government  agency  through  which  Is 
funded  the  federal  research  that  has  no  ap- 
parent relationship  to  the  security  needs  of 
this  nation? 

To  reply  by  saying  that  the  research  com- 
munity has  found  that  funds  simply  were 
more  readily  available  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment rather  than  at  other  civilian  agen- 
cies states  a  fact.  But  It  Is  not  an  answer. 
Nor  is  It  sufficient  to  say  that  Pentagon  re- 
quests for  funds  receive  less  Congressional 
scrutiny  than  those  requested  by  non-mlll- 
tary  agencies.  Too  often  In  the  past  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  has  been  expressed  by  the 
question:  Are  we  giving  you  enough?  Per- 
haps It  should  have  been:  Why  do  you  need 
so  much?  In  part  the  historical  answer  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  cloak  of  national  secu- 
rity lined  with  the  international  threat  of 
communism  simply  prevented  a  close  scru- 
tiny of  Defense  requests  Including  requests 
for  research  and  development.  In  part,  the 
answer  Is  that  Defense  spending  requests 
became  so  large  that  even  billions  for  re- 
search and  development  seemed  dwarfed.  As 
a  result  the  scientific  community  came  to 
rely  upon  the  immunity  of  Defense  fund- 
ing from  close  scrutiny  and  occasional  budg- 
eting squeezes.  For  years  Defense  fund- 
ing provided  a  very  stable  source  of  research 
money.  It  was  the  easiest  path  for  the  re- 
search community  to  follow. 

It  wasn't  long  before  many  of  the  most 
able  members  of  the  science  community  grav- 
itated to  this  source  of  funds.  It  became  ap- 
parent, too,  that  although  only  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  the  federal  research  dollar 
was  spent  on  university  campuses,  that 
money  was  very  Important  to  those  univer- 
sities In  malnteinlng  their  status.  The  sal- 
aries paid  by  the  research  grant  paid  In  ef- 
fect the  salary  of  the  faculty  member  and  a 
good  share  of  the  institution's  overhead  as 
well.  The  universities  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  direct  subsidies  for  fear  of  losing  their 
autonomy — but  they  were  apparently  pre- 
pared to  accept  such  a  dependence  Indirectly 
with  no  questions  asked. 

Two  years  ago  during  Senate  debate  on 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  limited  the  payment  of  Indirect 
costs  for  a  research  grant  or  project  to  26 
percent  of  the  direct  costs.'  From  my  prepa- 
ration for  this  measure  and  subsequent  de- 
bate. I  saw  the  grave  financial  difficulties 
faced  by  our  universities  today  and  noted 
the  disturbingly  heavy  dependence  of  vir- 
tually all  of  our  leading  universities  upon 
hidden  subsidy  via  Indirect  costs.  A  total  of 
620  academic  Institutions  In  fiscal  year  1968 
received  federal  support  for  research  and 
development  totalling  $1.4  billion.  Of  this 
the  Department  of  Defense  accounted  for 
•243  million  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  $212  million.  This  money  largely 
benefited  only  a  few  institutions.  The  top 
100  accounted  for  87  percent,  or  $1.2  bil- 
lion.'   Even    under    the    limitation    of    my 
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amendment,  these  top  100  would  have  re- 
ceived $300  million  for  Indirect  costs;  money 
that  the  Individual  scientists  would  never 
see  but  which  would  go  into  general  uni- 
versity funds.  Of  this,  in  turn,  20  percent 
would  have  come  from  the  military  appro- 
priations. And  since  overhead  charges  by 
many  institutions  were  higher  than  the  2S 
percent  limit  I  proposed,  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  1968  was  supplying  more  than 
$60  million  to  the  Indirect  cost  accounts  of 
leading  universities.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  concluded  that  the  situation  was 
most  unhealthy.  To  better  gauge  the  rami- 
fications of  the  federal  subsidy  to  unlveiBl- 
ties  through  overhead  payments.  I  wrote  to 
Philip  Handler,  then  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  and  now  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  a  frank 
reply,  he  pointed  out  that  of  $1,671  million 
of  federal  funds  for  research  at  universities 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  only  about  $426  mUllon 
were  utilized  to  support  research  In  the 
most  Immediate  sense.  The  remainder  found 
Its  way  Into  institutional  funds  and  depart- 
mental funds.' 

Subsequently  the  National  Science  Board 
proposed  to  the  President  that  this  situa- 
tion of  a  hidden  and  unhealthy  subsidy  be 
corrected  through  grants  to  the  universities 
80  that  future  proposals  for  research  would 
need  cover  only  the  direct  and  out-of- 
pocket  costs  of  the  work.  I  hope  that  the 
silence  which  greeted  this  recommendation 
within  the  Executive  Branch  vrtll  not  be 
permanent  and  that  Congress  will  assess  its 
practicability  as  a  way  to  establish  more 
honest  relations  between  the  universities  and 
the  agencies  of  the  federal  government  that 
fund  on-campus  research  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

A  contributing  reason  for  the  expansion 
of  defense  interests  into  almost  each  Imag- 
inable field  of  research  In  my  opinion  Is  the 
past  and  present  Inadequate  Information 
about  what  kind  of  research  Is  being  done 
by  whom  and  where. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  and  to  other 
Members  of  Congress,  that  because  many 
federal  departments  and  agencies  fund  so 
many  research  projects,  there  Is  a  real  pos- 
sibility of  overlap  and  duplication  simply 
because  "the  word"  does  not  pass  between 
federal  research  administrators.  Note  that 
I  am  not  sp)eaklng  of  research  that  one  sci- 
entist deliberately  carries  out  to  confirm 
or  refute  the  discovery  of  another,  for  this 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  scientific  process. 
Rather,  I  have  been  and  am  still  concerned 
with  the  probability  that  needless  and  un- 
witting duplication  of  work  occurs  which 
could  be  minimized  if  rclentlsts  and  ad- 
ministrators had  a  current,  reliable  and 
complete  source  of  Information  about  who 
is  doing  what  research  with  federal  funds. 
So  I  asked  the  agencies  to  supply  me  with 
a  list  of  current  research  projects.  Having 
little  success  with  the  direct  request.  I  ar- 
ranged for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  ask 
the  agencies  to  comply.*  When  all  of  the 
replies  finally  trickled  In,  it  was  evident 
that  whatever  the  agency  project  informa- 
tion systems  may  be,  they  are  simply  in- 
capable of  readily  providing  summary  in- 
formation on  research.  Eight  departments 
and  agencies  finally  responded.  Five  sepa- 
rate replies  were  sent  by  Defense  and  six  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  bringing  the  total  number  of  proj- 
ect information  readouts  to  17.  Eight  re- 
plies appeared  to  be  printouts  of  computer 
systems,  with  the  rest  manually  prepared. 
Two  defense  agencies  submitted  computer 
products  and  three  manual  ones.  Later  It 
was  reported  to  me  Informally  that  project 
information  had  been  taken  from  the  com- 
puter-based systems,  edited  and  put  back 
In  before  being  printed  out  for  transmittal. 
Three   of   the   agencies   of   HEW   and   four 
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other  agencies  used  the  science  classifica- 
tion system  specified  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  its  Circular  A-46.  The  remainder 
employed  their  own  systems  for  identifying 
fields  of  science.  The  system  used  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  presumably 
the  lead  agency  for  federal  information  on 
science  and  technology,  was  different  from 
that  specified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Parenthetically,  considering  the  many 
computers  and  elaborate  Information  sys- 
tems of  government  agencies,  this  simple 
request  should  not  have  produced  the  ad- 
ministrative convulsions  that  It  did.  The 
administrative  entanglement  Indicated  to  me 
that  each  department  goes  its  own  way  In 
research  with  little  attention  to  that  funded 
by  others.  There  simply  does  not  exist  a  sys- 
tem capable  of  quicjtly  and  easily  Informing 
research  administrators  In  one  department 
of  what  research  of  potential  interest  or  use 
to  them  is  currently  funded  by  another  fed- 
eral agency.  While  coffee-break  exchanges 
among  scientists  have  their  value,  they  are 
not  an  adequate  substitute.  It  Is  well  over 
a  year  since  I  inquired  Into  this  matter. 
Yet  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
has  not  decided  what  current  Information 
about  research  projects  should  be  collected, 
who  should  do  the  collecting,  how  it  should 
be  collected  and  who  can  have  access  to  It. 
Perhaps  we  need  some  one  to  tackle  this 
Issue  with  the  vigor  of  past  efforts  when 
the  related  question  of  cataloging  and  mak- 
ing available  the  results  of  research  already 
done  was  exhaustively  considered.  Perhaps 
the  reorganized  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  can  give  this  a  priority  among  its 
management  functions. 

My  experience  In  trymg  to  get  current  In- 
formation on  research  confirmed  yet  again 
my  observation  that  bureaucracies  must 
often  be  kept  after  to  obtain  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  government-funded 
research.  These  Improvements  are  all  the 
more  necessary  in  a  time  when  the  dominant 
question  has  changed  from:  "What  can  we 
spend  our  increasing  research  appropria- 
tions on?"  to  "How  can  we  best  spend  the 
available  appropriations  for  research?" 

In  this  connection,  to  overcome  the  Iner- 
tia, to  get  out  of  comfortable,  well-worn  ruts 
sometimes  require  heroic  measures 

It  was  during  the  Senate's  appropriation 
hearings  in  1968  that  I  asked  Dr.  Foster  of 
the  Defense  Department  about  duplication 
of  research  and  about  the  relation  of  De- 
fense-sponsored research,  particularly  Its 
basic  research,  to  that  of  other  agencies.  It 
was  abundantly  clear  In  his  response  that 
the  Pentagon  then  beUeved  all  fields  of 
science  and  technology  were  open  to  it,  that 
It  saw  no  inconsistency  In  funding  basic  re- 
search in  fields  already  funded  by  civil  agen- 
cies, and  that  all  research  projects  It  spon- 
sored were  somehow  relevant  to  Defense 
needs.  The  Defense  Department  was  ada- 
mant in  its  position  that  it  mvist  continue 
the  full  spectrum  of  research  then  being  un- 
dertaken, even  though  by  definition  the  out- 
come of  much  such  research  can  neither  be 
predicted  nor  its  possible  relevance  to  mili- 
tary science  known.  This  testimony  rein- 
forced the  conviction  that  research  funded 
by  the  military  approprlatlcns  had  built  up 
an  enormous  momentum,  and  that  only  the 
most  forceful  efforts  by  Congress  could  effect 
change  in  the  direction  of  rechannellng  fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  funding  of  basic 
research.  At  the  time.  It  seemed  clear  that 
there  was  not  a  national  policy  that  viewed 
the  nation's  long-term  Interests.  What  to  do 
about  It  was  another  question. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  the  military 
authorization  bill  (PL  91-121)  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  I  added  a  rider  which  appeared  as  Sec- 
tion 203.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry 
out  any  research  project  or  study  unless 
such  project  or  study  has  a  direct  or  appar- 


ent relationship  to  a  specific  mUltary  func- 
tion or  operation." 

That  provision  became  law  and  the  same 
provision  now  appears  as  Section  204  of  the 
military  authorization  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  for  fiscal  year  1971,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  bill  reported  in  the  House. 

I  believe  Section  203  is  a  necessary  and 
practicable  step  towards  the  goal  of  reducing 
the  heavy  dependence  of  American  science 
that  has  built  up  since  the  early  1950's. 
Properly  and  Imaginatively  administered,  It 
can  also  lead  to  a  strengthening  and  a  re- 
building of  the  foundation  for  the  future  of 
much  of  American  science. 

The  Intent  of  the  provision  is  clear.  It  is  a 
mandate  to  reduce  the  research  community's 
dependence  on  the  Defense  Depsu'tment 
when  It  appears  that  the  Investigation  un- 
der consideration  could  be  sponsored  more 
reasonably  by  a  civilian  agency.  After  all, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  was  created 
by  Congress  back  in  1950  specifically  to  chan- 
nel federal  funds  into  basic  research.  Since 
Its  creation.  It  has  been  the  orphan  child 
of  the  federal  government's  science  policy. 
Since  1955  NSF  has  been  given  $2  billion  to 
sponsor  basic  research.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod. Pentagon  spending  has  been  $3  billion 
on  this  same  type  of  research;  it  has  spent 
50%  more  for  the  fundamental  investiga- 
tions— In  addition  to  the  many  billions  on 
advanced  reseauxih  and  development  of  spe- 
cific military  needs — than  has  the  agency 
set  up  for  this  sole  purpose. 

The  addition  of  Section  203  to  the  military 
authorization  law  thus  sought  to  set  In 
motion  a  realignment.  The  language  was  In- 
tentionally imprecise  In  an  effort  to  afford 
the  Executive  Branch  an  opportunity  to 
start  a  process  that  would  lead  to  the  trans- 
fer of  resources  from  the  Defense  Department 
to  the  civilian  agencies — primarily  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Clearly,  Congress,  does  not  exist  to 
operate  the  dally  workings  of  the  Execu- 
tive. By  law.  however.  Congress  does  have  a 
responsibility  together,  with  the  President, 
to  establish  broad  policies.  Congress  has  a 
right  to  assume  that  policies  so  established 
will  be  followed.  Much  progress  has  already 
been  made  since  Section  203  became  law  In 
the  face  of  the  resistance  that  has  lingered 
In  some  quarters.  The  authorization  for  NSF 
funding  for  this  coming  fiscal  year  has  been 
Increased  by  about  $75  million  over  last  year. 
By  comparison,  this  year  the  Defense  De- 
partment's share  of  basic  research  funds  will 
be  $50  million  less  than  that  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

By  no  means,  however,  does  Section  203 
Intend  to  cut  off  the  Defense  Department 
from  research  that  it  needs.  It  Is  neither 
antl-mlUtary  nor  anti-research.  Whether  the 
language  chosen  Is  Interpreted  strictly  or 
loosely,  It  Is  hoped  that  the  ultimate  result 
of  this  whole  endeavor  will  be  a  continued 
high  level  of  basic  research  funding  by  the 
federal  goverrment.  Hopefully,  we  will  see 
m  the  near  future  that  the  civilian  agencies 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  will  develop  as  the  primary  source 
for  these  research  funds.  The  responsibility 
of  the  civilian  agencies  to  fund  an  appro- 
priate share  of  basic  research  is  In  no  way 
diminished  by  Section  203.  The  Pentagon 
will  continue  to  have  a  responsibility  for 
research — even  basic  research,  one  that  allows 
those  entrusted  with  military  defense  to 
maintain  a  full  and  necessary  exchange  with 
the  researchers  at  the  frontiers  of  science. 
The  role  of  the  Defense  Department  in  spon- 
soring basic  research,  however.  Is  intended 
to  be  Incidental   rather  than  predominant. 

Turning  now  to  the  DoD  response  to  Sec- 
tion 203,  I  believe  that  the  review  of  re- 
search by  DoD  could  have  benefited  from 
guidance  and  criteria  Issued  by  Its  top  man- 
agement. That  did  not  happen.  Instead,  all 
that  the  Defense  Department  did  was  to 
send  a  memorandum  to  Its  constituent  agen- 
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cies  iniormlng  them  ol  SecUon  203  and  teU- 
Ing  them  to  comply. 

When  I  inquired  of  DoD  about  their  fol- 
low-through on  thU  provision.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary  of   Defense   Packard   replied   In   part 
that  the  Department  had  contacted  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  Invited  them 
to  consider  carrying  out  an  examination  of 
aU    projects    which    might    be    affected.    I 
thought  this  a  constructive  idea  and  wrote 
to  Dr.  Handler  on  December  5,  1969,  to  sup- 
port this  participation  by  the  Academy.  To 
my  disappointment.  Dr.  Handler  replied  on 
December  12  that  he  must  decline  to  Involve 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  directly 
in  the  review.  He  did  volunteer  to  offer  the 
Academy    for    any    follow-up    review.    More 
important,  he  agreed  it  would  be  tiseful  for 
the   Academy   to   do   two   things.   First,   to 
formulate  principles  which  might  guide  the 
admlnistraUon    of    Section   203.    Second,    to 
undertake  a  proJecUon  of  the  impUcaUona 
and  consequences  of  Section  203  with  respect 
to  the  future  of  federal  research  policy  and 
the  national  welfare.  While  I  did  not  ask  the 
Academy  to  do  so  then,  experience  with  Sec- 
Uon 203  indicates  that  it  should  do  so  now. 
To  date,   there  have  been  differences  in 
appUcation  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense   On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  the 
Advanced  Projects  Research  Agency  asserts 
that  none  of  Its  project  fall  the  test  of  Sec- 
tion 203,  even  thoxigh  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  singled  out  some  as  question- 
able in  terms  of  this  legislation  and  as  more 
properly  supportable  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment than  by  military  appropriations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  has  seized  upon  SecUon  203  to  termi- 
nate  research   funded   from   appropriations 
prior  to  fiscal  year   1970,  with   the  excuse 
that  they  were  carrying  out  the  "Mansfield" 
philosophy.'  ^   ^ 

Of  the  6,600  research  projects  that  were 
reviewed,  220  were  found  affected  by  Section 
203  which  involved  fiscal  year  1970  funds 
totaUlng  $8.8  million.  This  is  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  $223  million  that  DoD  obligated 
during  this  fiscal  year  for  research  at  colleges 
and  universities,  and  lees  than  1  percent  of 
the  $1,295  milUon  of  federal  funds  for  uni- 
versity research  and  development  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year 

1970. 

By  comparison,  the  general  tightening  of 
the  Defense  research  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970  caujBed  a  reduction  of  $64  mllUon,  nx>t- 
wlthstandlng  Section  203. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
testified  that  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
research  projects,  representing  3  percent  of 
the  Air  Force  research  program,  failed  to 
pass  Section  203.  In  comparison,  tightening 
funds  required  a  cut  of  over  10  percent. 

Of  course.  Section  203  goes  beyond  the  320 
projects  Immediately  affected.  Research  proj- 
ects funded  from  prior  years'  funds  that  do 
not  meet  the  test  of  this  legislation  wiU  be 
affected  as  they  come  up  for  renewal.  The 
Comptroller  General  was  unable  to  provide 
us  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  projects 
in  this  category  or  their  total  funding.  None- 
theless. In  my  Judgment,  such  projects  should 
continue  to  their  normal  expiration,  which 
will  provide  time  for  coordinated  review  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  the  civil 
agencies  and  for  leadership  and  initiatives 
from  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
Despite  its  limited  reaction  to  date,  I  stiU 
look  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
to  provide  the  leadership  necessary  so  that 
research  affected  by  Section  203  which  should 
be  continued  in  the  national  Interest  will 
have  a  fair  chance  at  the  available  basic 
research  funds. 

All  that  is  required  under  Section  203  Js 
relevance,  which  is  not  a  dirty  word  as  some 
critics  of  the  SecUon  sometimes  seem  to 
suggest.  Relevance  does  not  preclude  agencies 
from    funding   basic   research.   SecUon   208 


does  not  forbid  the  Defense  Department  from 
funding  any  and  all  research  at  colleges  and 
universities.  Had  that  been  our  purpose,  we 
would  have  so  written  this  legislation.  What 
Section  203  does  is  to  begin  to  close  out  a 
second  and  a  backdoor  National  Science 
Foundation  which  has  grown  up  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment can  readily  idenUfy  and  Justify  many 
fields  of  fundamental  research  about  which 
enough  is  known  to  Judge  their  relevance  to 
defense  needs  now  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Research  funded  in  such  fields  as  a 
result  of  announcement  and  publication  of 
such  DoD  Interests  should  produce  proposals 
for  research  that  would  permit  scientists 
to  explore  aspects  of  science  which  add  to 
understanding  In  fields  reasonably  related 
to  Defense  needs. 

The  idea  of  relevance  Is  now  new.  I  should 
think  that  the  Science  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fol- 
lowing statements  that  support  the  principle 
of  relevance. 
First: 

•The  Foundation  shall  be  Increasingly  re- 
sponsible for  providing  support  by  the  fed- 
eral government  for  general-purpose  research 
through  contracts  and  grants.  The  conduct 
and  support  by  other  federal  agencies  of  basic 
research  in  areas  tchich  are  closely  related 
to  their  missiojts  is  recognizable  as  Important 
and  desirable  especially  In  response  to  cur- 
rent national  needs,  and  shall  continue." 
Second: 

•Mission  oriented  governmenUl  agencies 
do  and  should  support  much  long-range  basic 
research.  Information  from  which  Is  calcu- 
lated to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  some  aspect 
of  their  mission.  ...  All  mission  oriented 
agencies  need  to  be  in  close  contact  with  the 
best  and  most  advanced  research  which  can 
apply  to  their  problems." 

The  first  Is  from  President  Eisenhower^s 
Executive  Order  No.  10521  of  March  15,  1954, 
on  scientific  research.  This  order  still  stands. 
It  was  not  rescinded  by  President  Kennedy, 
by  President  Johnson  or  by  President  Nixon. 
The  second  comes  from  the  recent  advice  to 
the  President  by  his  Task  Force  on  Science 
Policy. 

Section  203  opened  to  the  Administration 
a  unique  opportunity  to  set  in  motion  a  re- 
balancing of  the  responsibilities  of  federal 
agencies  for  the  funding  of  basic  research. 
The  section  became  law  on  November  19, 
1969.  Yet  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  does 
not  Indicate  that  this  opportunity  has  been 
taken.  There  is  no  indication  of  a  shift  of 
basic  research  unrelated  to  defense  needs  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  or  other 
agencies  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  In  Defense  funding. 

In  short,  timely  arrangements  have  not 
been  made  for  orderly  decisions  pursuant  to 
Section  203.  I  wrote  last  fall  to  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  and  to  the  Cabinet 
officers  of  Departments  and  other  agencies 
concerned  on  that  point.  The  letters  have 
had  no  appreciable  effect.  The  Research 
Management  Advisory  Panel  to  your  Sub- 
committee recommended  that  the  Section 
be  administered  so  as  to  produce  an  orderly 
shift  in  sources  of  research  support.  What 
has  happened  to  that  reconmiendatlon?  In 
the  meantime,  where  Is  the  contribution  of 
the  interdepartmental  system  for  coordina- 
tion In  research  to  which  reference  Is  always 
made  when  Congress  starts  to  talk  about  im- 
proving the  administration  of  federal  ap- 
propriations for  research?  What  has  It  done? 
All  that  is  hearr'  are  requests  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Section  203.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
almost  a  willingness  to  risk  the  wreck  of 
the  whole  DoD  basic  research  program  rather 
than  take  an  Innovative  and  Imaginative 
response  to  the  law.  Again,  however,  what 
may  be  involved  Is  the  built-in  Inertia  of 
bureaucracy. 


To  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Section  203  will 
require  new  ventures  in  Interagency  coordi- 
nation. That  is  the  responsibility  of  the  re- 
organized Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  under  the 
President.  Thus  far,  unfortunately,  the 
White  House  science  office  apparenUy  sus- 
tains the  rigid  opposition  of  the  agencies  to 
Section  203.  That  Is  most  unfortunate  be- 
cause If  there  are  to  be  improvements  in  co- 
ordination and  a  shift  In  the  emphasis  of 
federal  policy  with  regard  to  support  of  ba- 
sic research,  it  is  going  to  take  a  Joint  effort 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

To  sum  It  up:  We  are  in  dire  need  of  a 
new  national  policy  on  the  federal  role  in 
science.  Whether  technological  progress  de- 
pends upon  basic  research  U  no  longer  an 
issue.  That  was  agreed  upon  years  ago;  and 
I  am  sure  it  Is  the  conviction  of  Congress 
that  maintenance  and  hopefully  growth  In 
scientific  activities  are  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  the  nation's  futxire.  But  the 
policies  of  the  1950's  and  1960*s  are  not  suit- 
able for  the  already  perplexing  1970's.  Too 
much  is  at  stake  to  depend  upon  fortune, 
upon  luck,  upon  happenstance.  Our  policies 
must  be  soundly  and  thoughtfully  conceived 
and  guided. 

If  the  Executive  Branch  is  thinking  about 
policy  in  these  terms,  no  evidence  of  it  has 
yet  appeared  In  the  public  press  despite  re- 
cent Inputs  from  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Science  PoUcy  and  the  National  Goals 
research  staff. 

I  hope  we  can  look  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity for  advice.  Yet  I  recall  that  this  com- 
mtinlty  speaking  through  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1965  was  unable  to  an- 
swer the  questions  on  how  much  money 
should  be  spent  for  research  and  how  it 
should  be  divided  up. 

Recognizing  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  it 
would  be  my  Judgment  that  we  can  no  longer 
rely  for  g\ildance  upon  an  uncoordinated. 
\mplanned  collection  of  laws,  orders,  state- 
ments, imderstandings,  and  traditions.  These 
all  have  their  place.  But  we  must  now  bring 
them  together,  which  is  what  the  inquiry  of 
the  Subcommittee  Is  all  alxjut.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Development  will  continue  its  role  of 
Congressional  leadership  and  stimulate 
enough  Interest  so  that  our  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment and  science  will  sit  down  together 
and  work  out  the  principal  outline  and  con- 
tent of  the  kind  of  policy  that  is  needed.  It 
Is  up  to  Congress  to  assert  Its  long-neglected 
PesponslbiUty  and  set  forth  a  national  policy 
for  science.  It  Is  long  overdue. 

FOOTNOTES 
>  CONGRESSIONAI.      RCCOBO,    VOl.    114,   pt.    22, 

p.  29322. 

«  "Federal  support  of  research  and  develop- 
ment at  uiUversiUes  and  colleges  and  selected 
nonprofit  institutions,  fiscal  year  1968."  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  report  NSF  69-33, 

1969,  pp.  3  &  14. 
»For  the  text  of  Mr.  Handler's  letter,  see 

Congressional  Recobb,  vol.  114,  pt.  22.  pp. 
29338-29339. 

« C.f .  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin  No. 
69-8,  dated  December  3,  1968,  Subject:  List- 
ings of  Federal  Government  contracts  and 
grants  for  support  of  research. 

6  In  his  letter  to  Rep.  Daddarlo  of  June  6. 

1970,  Secretary  Seamana  wrote  of  Section 
203 :  "We  have  attempted  to  meet  the  Intent, 
as  we  understood  It,  rather  than  merely  the 
letter  of  Section  203.  Accordingly,  we  made 
no  distinction  between  FY70  ot  prior  year 
fxinded  research  In  our  review.  .  .  ." 


COMMUNIST  OCCUPATION  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
day  25  years  ago  Soviet  troops  com- 
pleted  their  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
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vakia.  Today,  on  this  anniversary  of 
Czechoslovakian  enslavement,  I  would 
like  to  recall  briefly  the  continued  devo- 
tion of  the  Czechoslovakian  people  to 
freedom. 

Even  before  they  united,  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  fought  autocracy  whenever 
it  was  imposed.  During  the  First  World 
War  the  Czechs  resisted  their  oppressors 
in  house-to-house  engagements,  and 
great  numbers  of  Czech  troops  passed 
over  to  the  Allied  cause.  The  war's  end 
brought  unification  of  the  two  peoples 
and  a  brief  taste  of  freedom. 

Their  liberty  ended  in  1939  when  the 
Mimich  Agreement  was  signed.  Winston 
Churchill  gloomily  proclaimed: 

All  is  over.  Silent,  mournful,  abandoned, 
broken,  Czechoslovakia  recedes  Into  the 
darkness. 

Mr.  President,  the  tiny  nation  was  in 
darkness  but  she  was  not  broken.  Dur- 
ing 5  years  of  Nazi  rule,  the  Czechs  again 
fought  their  oppressors  at  every  turn. 
They  demonstrated,  and  the  Nazis  sup- 
pressed all  higher  and  secondary  educa- 
tion for  Czechs.  Gestapo  courts  con- 
demned hundreds  to  death.  The  Czechs 
killed  their  cruel  overlord.  Reinhard 
Heydrick,  and  the  Nazis  obliterated  the 
little  village  of  Lidice. 

The  war's  end  brought  the  fall  of  one 
tyrant  and  the  accession  of  another.  By 
1945,  Russian  troops  had  completely  oc- 
cupied the  little  state. 

In  1948,  the  Russians  precipitated  a 
cabinet  crisis,  forced  the  resignation  of 
12  anti-Communist  ministers,  and  mur- 
dered the  non-Communist  foreign  min- 
ister, Jan  Masaryk.  On  May  30,  1948, 
Czech  voters  were  offered  the  familiar 
one-slate  ballot  and  the  Communists 
won  full  control. 

Like  the  Nazis  before  them,  the  Com- 
mimists  have  been  quick  to  crush  the 
persistent  signs  of  the  Czech  love  for 
liberty. 

The  1968  events — the  accession  of 
Alexander  Dubcek  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  make  Czechoslovakia  democratic, 
the  military  invasion  by  Russia  in  re- 
sponse, the  brutal  end  of  demonstrations 
and  institution  of  strict  censorship,  and 
Dubcek's  quick  fall  from  power — are 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  Senator. 

So,  too,  is  the  Brezhnev  doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  are  not  a 
sufficient  tribute  to  the  continued  cour- 
age of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  face  of  a 
quarter-century  of  modem  tyranny. 
The  voices,  acts  of  resistance,  and  tread 
of  troops  speak  for  themselves. 

Today,  the  Czechoslovakian  people  are 
temporarily  muted,  but — judging  by 
their  brave  and  valiant  past — we  shall 
not  expect  them  to  be  long  silent. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  LEE  DuBRIDQE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  recently  announced  that 
Dr.  Lee  DuBridge  has  chosen  to  resign 
his  duties  as  Science  Adviser  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  Dr.  DuBridge 
brought  to  this  administration  a  dignity 
and  professional  reputation  that  was 
unsurpassed.  He  Is  one  of  the  leading 
scientists  of  our  Nation  and  a  man  of 
great  honor  and  esteem. 


I  was  particularly  disturbed  by  a  ref- 
erence in  an  editorial  of  the  New  York 
Times  today  that  a  ^}eech  I  made  last 
July  10,  1970,  taking  issue  with  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge's  attitude  with  respect  to  the  De- 
fense research  and  the  undue  d^end- 
ence  of  the  scientific  community  on  this 
source  of  funding  was  a  personal  attack 
upon  Dr.  DuBridge.  It  was  not  intended 
to  be.  nor  in  rereading  that  statement 
today  do  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  charac- 
terized as  such. 

I  disagreed  with  Dr.  DuBridge  and  ex- 
pressed thac  disagreement.  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge had  expressed  fully  and  ably  his 
disagreement  with  my  desire  for  a  swift 
transfer  of  resources  from  Defense  to 
the  civihan  agencies.  I  believe  we  both 
seek  the  same  result.  We  have  viewed 
the  urgency  from  different  perspectives. 
I  am  certain  that  Dr.  DuBridge  was 
greatly  concerned  that  a  great  amount 
of  extraordinarily  high  quality  research 
would  be  abandoned  in  the  transfer 
process.  That  is  a  risk — a  risk,  however, 
that  can  be  prevented — but  a  risk  in  my 
opinion  that  must  be  taken  to  assure  the 
continued  health  of  the  research  com- 
munity and  the  universities.  I  believe 
strOTigly  that  it  will  also  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

But  these  disagreements  should  never 
have  been  interpreted  as  in  any  way  af- 
fecting any  great  respect  for  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge as  a  man,  a  scientist,  and  public 
official.  It  is  when  government  attrsusts 
men  of  his  caliber  to  its  service  that 
faith  can  be  bolstered  that  the  system 
can  work. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES 
VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  first  of  the  year  when  the  budget  for 
the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  was  an- 
nounced, I  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  and  other  communications  from 
farmers  in  West  Virginia,  as  well  as 
other  persons  interested  in  agriculture, 
protesting  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  sigricultural  conservation  program 
from  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget. 

As  Senators  know,  the  appropriations 
bill  recommended  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Appropriations  and 
recently  approved  by  the  Senate  rein- 
states funds  for  this  importtuit  program. 
I  commend  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  this  action.  I  hope,  however, 
that  when  the  Senate  conferees  meet 
with  those  from  the  House  they  will 
agree  to  the  $195.5  million  approved  by 
the  House — the  same  level  of  funding  as 
in  fiscal  year  1970.  And  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  allocate  the  full  authori- 
zation to  the  States  rather  than  with- 
holding part  of  it  as  they  have  for  the 
1970  program. 

President  Nixon  has  called  on  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  to  help  restore  the  quality 
of  our  environment  by  adopting  pollu- 
tion control  practices.  This  is  a  worthy 
objective  and  our  fanners  have  been  do- 
ing this  with  the  help  of  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  since  it  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1936.  Under  this 
program  in  1969  permanent  cover  was 
seeded  on  nearly  4  million  acres  and 


nearly  a  miUion  acres  of  rotation  cover 
were  added.  And  over  5%  miUion  acres 
were  seeded  to  keep  the  soil  from  wash- 
ing or  blowing  during  the  entire  year, 
over  the  winter  or  the  summer  seasons. 
F^irther,  the  permanent  cover  on  over  4 
million  acres  of  range  and  pastureland 
was  improved  for  soil  protection.  Among 
other  practices  established  to  prevent 
erosion  and  the  silting  of  streams  are 
tree  planting,  strip  cropping  on  the  con- 
tour, establishment  of  sod  waterways  and 
terraces,  erosion  control  dams  and  other 
wind  control  operations. 

For  the  enhancement  of  natural 
beauty,  conservation  programs  were  car- 
ried out  on  110,000  acres.  I»ractices  to 
protect  and  improve  wildhfe  were  estab- 
lished to  serve  about  1  million  acres. 

Mr.  President,  in  West  Virginia  over 
15,000  farmers  participated  in  the  ACP 
in  1969  and  during  the  last  5  years  ap- 
proximately 30.000  farmers  participated 
for  at  least  1  year.  These  figures  show 
that  it  is  not  the  same  farmers  who  have 
participated  every  year.  The  program  is 
open  to  every  farmer.  In  1969,  the  as- 
sistance for  conservation  practices  under 
the  ACP  averaged  only  $104  per  farm  in 
my  State  as  compared  to  a  national  aver- 
age of  $213.  The  size  of  these  payments  is 
small  and  yet  they  provided  the  incentive 
to  the  operators  of  over  2.3  million  farms 
to  protect,  improve  and  enhance  the  Na- 
tion's soil,  water,  and  wildUfe  resources. 
It  is  my  belief  that  our  Nation  derives 
substantial  benefit  from  the  funds  ex- 
pended for  this  program.  Over  the  history 
of  the  ACP,  it  has  been  proven  that 
fanners  do  not  carry  out  the  same  vol- 
ume of  practices  when  the  fimds  are  re- 
duced. Thus,  the  elimination  or  curtail- 
ment of  funds  for  this  program  will  en- 
danger the  completion  of  a  half  billion 
dollars  worth  of  conservation   on  our 
Nation's  soils  aimually.  With  the  incen- 
tive provided  by  the  ACP  farmers  con- 
tribute, in  time  and  money,  more  than 
the  amount  allocated  through  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  It  is  my  genuine  hope  that 
the  agricultursd  conservation  program 
will  be  supported  at  the  $195.5  miUion 
level  this  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  SYMBOL  OP  AC- 
CESSIBILITY TO  AID  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hivite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  significant 
step  forward  toward  the  recognition  of 
the  problems  faced  daily  by  this  Nation's 
millions  of  handicapped  persons  and 
their  families. 

Too  many  persons  with  handicaps 
lead  hves  thwarted  by  inaccessibility  to 
transportation,  buildings,  and  facilities. 
They  cannot  use  most  stores,  offices, 
factories,  churches,  and  other  buildings. 
It  is  difficult  for  an  able-bodied  person 
to  imagine  the  frustration  and  hardship 
this  situation  presents  to  the  disabled. 

Many  advances  have  been  made  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  architectural 
barriers  in  the  past  several  years.  Recent 
Federal  legislation  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Congress  requires  that  certain 
public  buildings,  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds,  be  accessible 
and  usable  by  people  with  physical  dis- 
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abilities.  Also,  the  greatest  majority  of 
the  States  have  taken  some  type  of  legis- 
lative or  other  official  action  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  handicapped 
in  this  regard.  However,  some  of  the 
legislative  acUon  taken  to  date  is  both 
vague  and  weak. 

Recently  an  international  symbol  ol 
access  was  adapted  by  RehabUitation 
International  and  recommended  for 
worldwide  use.  The  symbol  consists  of 
a  stylized  sUhouette  of  a  person  sitting 
in  a  wheelchair.  It  was  designed  by  the 
Scandinavian  Design  Students  Organi- 
zation. The  symbol  should  be  used  on 
doorways  wide  enough  to  admit  a  wheel- 
cliair,  on  entrances  which  are  at  ground 
level  or  have  a  ramp  instead  of  a  stair- 
way, on  drinking  fountains  and  tele- 
phones that  can  be  reached  by  a  person 
in  a  wheelchair,  on  restrooms  that  will 
admit  wheelchairs  and  that  have  bars 
to  as5ist  disabled  users,  on  parking  spaces 
wide  enough  to  permit  transfer  from 
vehicle  to  chair. 

Other  places  the  symbol  should  be 
displayed  when  architectural  barriers  do 
not  exist  are  transportation  facilities 
such  as  airlines,  air  terminals,  railroad 
sUtions,  buses,  subways,  pubUc  buildings, 
historical  sites,  shops,  restaurants, 
schools,  theaters,  hotels,  and  motels.  It 
should  not  be  displayed  unless  the  dis- 
abled wUl  find  the  faciUUes  genumely 
barrier  free. 

Copies  of  the  symbol  will  be  made 
available  by  Rehabilitation  Interna- 
tional to  the  press,  and  tele\-ision  and  to 
its  national  secretaries  throughout  the 
world  who  will  provide  it  on  request  to 
architects,  town  planners  and  all  who 
may  be  interested  in  its  use  and  display. 
The  Presidents  Committee  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Easter  Seal  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  is  also 
working  with  its  Governor's  committees 
throughout  the  States  to  make  the  rec- 
ognition of  these  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped an  integral  part  of  American  life. 
Accessible  schools  and  homes,  more 
barrier-free  insUtutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  more  accessible  buildings  and 
transportation  facilities  wiU  enable  the 
di'  abled  to  learn  and  work  to  Uve  useful 
and  producUve  lives.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  symbol  is  a  positive  step  forward 
in  the  worldwide  effort  to  open  all  doors 
to  the  handicapped. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  International  Symbol  of  Accessibil- 
ity and  urge  them  to  encourage  its  use. 
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NATIONAL  JOURNAL  STUDIES  ROLE 
OP  DRAPTEE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30  I  submitted  the  Proxmire-Nel- 
son-Hughes  amendment  to  stop  sending 
draftees  to  Southeast  Asia.  At  that  time 
I  stated: 

To  stop  sending  draftees  to  Southeast  AbU 
la  not  only  feasible,  and  urgent,  I  also  be- 
lieve It  Is  right.  Not  only  Is  this  an  unde- 
clared war,  but  the  draftee  has  borne  an  un- 
fair proportion  of  the  fighting  burden. 

In  a  recent  article  In  National  Joumdl, 
congressional  correspondent  Andrew  J. 


Glass  supported  this  statement  with  the 
best  analysis  of  the  draftee's  role  in  Viet- 
nam to  date.  In  his  article,  entitled 
"Draftees  Shoulder  Burden  of  Fighting 
and  Dying  in  Vietnam,"  Mr.  Glass  re- 
vealed these  startling  facts: 

Through  March  31,  1970,  battle  deaths 
among  Army  enlisted  men  have  totaled  23,- 
890.  of  whom  13.093.  or  54.9  percent,  were 
draftees. 

Over  the  five  years  In  which  Americans 
have  been  In  combat  In  Vietnam,  draftee  cas- 
ualties (killed  and  wounded)  have  run  130 
per  1,000  per  year  and  non-draftee  casualties 
have  run  84  per  1.000  per  year. 

In  1969,  Army  draftees  were  kUled  In  Viet- 
nam at  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  nondraftee 
enlisted  men. 

In  1969.  the  relative  chance  of  a  draftee 
being  killed  or  wounded  In  Vietnam  was 
33.470  as  compared  to  the  13.7%  of  the  vol- 
unteer. 

Mr,  President,  the  reason  behind  these 
statistics  is  relatively  simple:  The  Army 
has  followed  a  policy  throughout  the 
course  of  the  Vietnam  war  whereby  a 
prospective  soldier  Is  guaranteed  a  non- 
combat  assignment  if  he  agrees  to  serve 
for  3  years.  In  other  words,  the  volun- 
teer has  a  choice  of  support  assignments, 
to  stay  out  of  combat,  and  the  draftee 
does  not.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

This  policy  has  resulted  in  the  dispro- 
portionate use  of  draftees  in  the  hard- 
core combat  jobs,  such  as  infantry,  ar- 
mor, and  artUlery.  As  WUliam  K.  Brehm, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Army  for  man- 
power and  reserve  affairs,  stated: 

The  popular  Jobs  are  the  ones  for  which 
people  enlist.  They  don't  enlist  for  the  hard- 
core combat  skills.  That  Is  why  draftees  tend 
to  populate  the  hard-core  combat  skills:  70 
percent  of  the  Infantry,  armor  and  artillery 
are  draftees. 
And,  as  Mr.  Glass  found  in  his  study: 
In  the  Army  as  a  whole.  11.4  percent  of  all 
personnel  are  assigned  to  the  rifleman  MOS— 
which  Pentagon  generals  call  "11  bravo"  but 
which  grunts  In  Vietnam  call  "11  bush." 
Two-thirds  of  the  Infantry  riflemen  trained 
In  flscal  1970  were  draftees. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Journal 
article  by  Andrew  Glass  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  convincing  statistical  argument  to 
date  in  support  of  the  Proxmire-Nelson- 
Hughes  amendment.  This  amendment, 
which  has  recently  been  ccsponsored  by 
Senators  Cranston.  Young  of  Ohio, 
Church,  Yarbobough.  and  McGovern. 
will  provide  that  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  military  authorizations 
bill,  no  funds  may  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  draftees  to  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos.  On  behalf 
of  Senators  Nelson,  Hughes,  and  myself, 
and  our  additional  cosponsors,  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  can  be  brought  to 
the  floor  for  debate.  In  the  near  future. 

In  view  of  this,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  National  Journal  article 
of  August  15,  1970,  entitled  "Draftees 
Shoulder  Burden  of  Fighting  and  Dying 
in  Vietnam,"  written  by  Andrew  J.  Glass 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  article  will  prove  helpful  and 
informative  to  all  of  us  in  the  upcoming 
debate  on  the  Proxmire-Nelson-Hughes 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defense  Report/Draftees  Shoulder  Burden 

op  pichting  and  dying  in  vietnam 

(By  Andrew  J.  Glass) 

Army  draftees  were  kUled  In  Vietnam  last 

year  at  nearly  double  the  rate  of  non-draftee 

enlisted  men. 

During  1969.  Army  draftees  were  being 
kUled  in  action  or  wounded  at  the  rate  of 
234  per  1,000.  Draftee  deaths  were  31  per  1.000. 
By  contrast.  Army  enlisted  volunteers  were 
killed  or  wounded  at  a  rate  of  137  per  1.000 
and  17  per  1.000  died.  Both  draftees  and  vol- 
unteers serve  12-month  tours  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Draftees  comprised  88  per  cent  of  Infantry 
riflemen  In  Vietnam  last  year  while  flrst-term 
Regular  Army  men  comprised  10  per  cent  of 
the  riflemen.  The  remaining  2  per  cent  were 
career  Army  men. 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years,  draftees 
have  suffered  comparatively  higher  death 
rates  as  their  proportion  of  the  Army's  com- 
bat forces  has  risen  from  earlier  phases  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Battle  deaths  among  Army  enlisted  men 
have  totaled  23.890  men  through  March  31, 
1970.  of  whom  13.093,  or  54.9  per  cent,  were 
draftees. 

Previously  unavailable  draftee  casualty 
sUtlstlcs  reveal  that  over  the  five  years  In 
which  Americans  have  been  engaged  In  com- 
bat in  Vietnam,  draftee  casualties  (killed 
and  wounded)  have  run  130  per  1,000  per 
year  and  non-draftee  casualties  have  run  84 
per  1,000  per  year.  The  Army  General  Staff 
prepared  the  study  at  the  request  of  National 
Journal. 

How  policy  Is  set:  Under  broad  guidelines 
established  by  the  Defense  Department, 
draftee  utilization  policies  reflect  the  man- 
power needs  of  the  service  that  conscripts 
the  draftee. 

Jonas  M.  Piatt,  the  Defense  Department's 
newly  named  director  of  manpower  utiliza- 
tion, under  the  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  manpower  and  reserve  affairs,  Roger 
T.  Kelley.  reported  that  draftee  policy  for  the 
Army  Is  formulated  within  the  Army.  (The 
Army  has  inducted  97.2  per  cent  of  all 
draftees  called  to  duty  during  the  Vietnam 
war  period.)  In  an  exception  to  that  rule, 
Piatt,  a  retired  Marine  Corps  major  general, 
noted  that  since  1967  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  sought  to  Impose  a  uni- 
form policy  of  using  the  skills  of  college 
graduates  who  enter  the  armed  services  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  military.  Three  of 
five  college  graduates  who  enter  the  Army 
are  draftees. 

Draftees  In  combat :  In  discussing  with  Na- 
tional Journal  the  reasons  for  the  disparity 
between  draftee  and  ncn-draftce  battle 
deaths,  William  K.  Brehm.  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Army  for  manpower  and  reserve  affairs, 

said: 

"The  popular  jobs  are  the  ones  for  which 
people  euUst.  They  don't  enlist  for  the  hard- 
core combat  skills.  That  Is  why  draftees  tend 
to  populate  the  hard-core  combat  skills:  70 
per  cent  of  the  Infantry,  armor  and  artUlery 
are  draftees." 

Brehm  said  that  President  Nixon's  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  poUcy  wUl  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  Army  troop  replacements  below 
20,000  a  month  by  May  1971.  But  he  esti- 
mated that  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the 
replacements  will  stlU  have  to  be  combat 
soldiers. 

"That  means  we'U  have  to  supply  some- 
where between  5,000  and  6.000  hard-core 
combat  sklUs  a  month.  My  estimate  Is  that 
vre  couldn't  come  anywhere  near  the  6,000- 
man  level  without  the  draft."  Brehm  added. 

EnlUtments  vs.  Inductions:  The  disparity 
between  draftee  and  volunteer  casualty  rates 
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directly  reflects  the  tasks  that  the  Army  as- 
signs each  group  of  soldiers. 

Regular  Army  volunteers  may  enlist  for 
two  or  three  years.  In  the  flrst  six  months  of 
1970,  16,243  men  enlisted  for  two  years.  They 
were  placed  In  the  same  manpower  pool  vrlth 
the  92,750  draftees  called  to  duty  for  two 
years  by  the  Army  during  the  same  period. 

Three-year  volunteers,  however,  have  the 
option  of  selecting  their  Army  Jobs  and  four 
out  cf  five  make  their  own  choice.  In  1970, 
less  than  3  per  cent  have  asked  to  serve  in 
the  Infantry. 

"As  strange  as  It  sounds."  Brehm  said, 
"only  800  young  men  a  month  out  of  200  mil- 
lion Americans  are  enlisting  for  combat.  If 
we  went  to  an  all-volunteer  force  In  Vietnam, 
it's  quite  conceivable  that  that's  all  we  might 
get." 

Procedures  being  reviewed:  The  Army  Au- 
dit Agency,  a  semi-autonomous  watchdog 
unit,  is  currently  studying  the  full  range  of 
Job  classlflcatlon  and  assignment  procedures 
within  the  Army. 

However,  there  are  no  present  plans  to 
withdraw  or  alter  the  option  to  serve  in  non- 
combat  roles  being  offered  three-year  volun- 
teers, Brehm  said. 

"I  think,  given  the  circumstances,  the 
draftee  Is  getting  a  pretty  fair  shake  from 
the  Army,"  he  added. 

Several  high-level  officers  and  Pentagon 
civilians  Interviewed  by  National  Journal 
agreed  with  Brehm's  analysis  of  the  draftee- 
combat  problem — but  not  with  his  Judgment 
of  the  equities  Involved. 

A  Defense  Department  manpower  expert, 
who  asked  not  to  be  Identlfled  by  name, 
said: 

"We've  studied  this  problem  very  carefuUy. 
People  don't  seem  to  enlist  In  the  Army  to 
fight.  We  recognize  the  Inequity  this  causes 
In  a  shooting  war  but  we  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  It." 

An  Army  general  who  has  served  more 
than  two  years  in  Vietnam  and  who  asked 
anonymity  said:  "Given  the  way  draftees 
are  used  by  the  Army.  It's  quite  obvious 
that  they'll  take  the  brunt  of  the  casualties. 

"It's  very  sad,  really.  But  the  whole  g — 
d —  war  Is  very  sad." 


In  Southeast  Asia,  "grunt"  Is  OI  slang 
for  a  frontline  soldier.  (The  term  comes  from 
the  grunting  sotmd  foot  soldiers  make  while 
carrying  heavy  field  packs.)  The  vast  major- 
ity of  grunts  In  Vietnam  are  draftees. 

Fighting  force:  On  July  1.  slightly  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  Army's  draftees  were 
serving  In  Vietnam  while  25  per  cent  of 
Army  volunteers  were  stationed  there. 

In  Vietnam  Itself,  the  ranks  of  the  Army's 
enlisted  and  officer  force  (293.200  men)  now 
Include  115,100  draftees,  or  39  per  cent  of 
the  total.  (This  total  Is  scheduled  to  drop  to 
about  226.000  Army  personnel  by  May  1971, 
virlth  a  proportional — or  better  than  propor- 
tional— drop  In  grunt-draftees,  as  more  and 
more  combat  units  are  deactivated.) 

While  the  Pentagon  keeps  no  statistics  on 
the  chances  of  a  draftee  serving  in  Vietnam 
during  his  two  years  In  the  Army,  a  com- 
parison against  draft  calls  reveals  that  a 
draftee's  chances  of  going  to  Vietnam  have 
fluctuated  between  50  and  80  per  cent.  (Cur- 
rently, draft  calls  are  running  at  a  rate  of 
10.000  men  a  month,  and  draftee  replace- 
ments are  being  flown  to  Vietnam  at  a  rate 
of  8,000  men  a  month.) 

Killed  and  wounded:  Draftee  casualties 
In  Vietnam  are  a  sensitive  matter  to  the 
Pentagon.  WhUe  the  Defense  Department  is- 
sues weekly  summaries  of  casualties  In 
Southeast  Asia,  detailed  statistics  for  draft- 
ees are  difficult  to  obtain. 

Through  March  1970,  13.097  draftees  (In- 
cluding four  who  had  become  officers)  bad 
been  klUed  in  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  en- 


emy action.  Another  1,545  had  died  from 
other  causes,  such  as  air  crashes  or  diseases. 
Separate  records  are  not  kept  on  the  num- 
ber of  draftees  who  are  wotmded,  hospital- 
ized, missing  or  captured. 

Percentage  of  draftee  deaths — Over  the 
course  of  the  Vietnam  war — In  which  some 
43.500  American  fighting  men  have  died 
through  mid-August — draftees  account  for 
about  32  per  cent  of  the  total  killed  in  ac- 
tion, 49  per  cent  of  the  Army  dead  and  66 
per  cent  of  the  dead  among  Army  enlisted 
men. 

Casualties  among  draftees,  and  the  ImpU- 
catlons  they  raise,  have  Ijeen  analyzed  by  the 
Army  General  Staff.  The  studies  have  been 
conducted  within  a  unit  known  as  the  Equal 
Rights-Personnel  Affairs  Army  Command 
Service  Branch.  Special  Affairs  and  Review 
Division.  Directorate  for  Military  Personnel 
Policies,  under  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
personnel. 

Chances  of  survitnng — By  comparing  aver- 
age monthly  force  levels  in  Vietnam  against 
actual  deaths,  and  extrapolating  the  number 
of  draftee-wounded,  the  Army  has  been  able 
to  compute  the  statlstlcaUy  valid  chance 
that  a  draftee  or  a  Regular  Army  volunteer 
has  of  being  killed  or  wounded  during  his 
12-month  tour  of  duty  there. 

The  Army  study  shows  that,  for  the  course 
of  the  war.  an  average  enUsted  man  or  Army 
officer  had  a  1.96  per  cent  chance  of  being 
killed  and  an  8.47  per  cent  chance  of  being 
wounded  seriously  enough  to  require  treat- 
ment at  a  medical  facility. 

Draftee  vs.  volunteer — However,  for  an 
Army  draftee,  the  chance  of  being  killed  was 
2.44  per  cent  and  the  chance  of  being 
wounded  was  10.54  per  cent — or  a  total  of 
12.98  per  cent. 

For  a  non-draftee  enlisted  man,  the 
chance  of  being  killed  was  1.58  per  cent  and 
of  being  wounded  6.84  per  cent,  or  a  total 
of  8.42  per  cent.  Thus,  a  draftee  had  about 
a  54  per  cent  greater  chance  of  being  killed 
or  wounded  than  did  his  Regular  Army 
counterpart. 

Early  airborne  influx — These  results  are 
influenced,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Initial  surge  of  Americans  in  Vietnam 
brought  elite  (and  largely  Regular  Army) 
air  cavalry  and  airborne  divisions.  (While 
draftees  serve  in  airborne  divUlons,  they  do 
so  voluntarily.) 

By  contrast.  In  the  later  phases  of  the 
war,  when  Americans  suffered  their  heaviest 
loss  of  life  m  Vietnam,  the  fighting  was 
largely  In  the  hands  of  infantry,  armor  and 
artillery  units  with  higher  proportions  of 
draftees. 

Employing  the  same  statistical  procedures 
as  In  the  Army  study,  the  relative  chance 
of  a  draftee  or  a  volunteer  being  killed  or 
wounded  In  1968  were  calculated  by  National 
Journal  as  follows : 


' 

Killed 

Wounded 

Total 

Draftee 

Volunteer 

3.89 
2.33 

11.79 
6.63 

IS.  68 
8.96 

Note:  For  1969  calculation,  see  "Survival  in  Vietnam"  chart. 

Rating  previous  wars — In  revealing  these 
statistics,  the  Army  notes  that  draftee  death 
rates  in  Vietnam — even  though  higher  than 
total  Army  enlisted  losses — are  stlU  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  death  rates  sustained  by 
the  TJ.S.  Army  during  both  the  Korean  war 
and  World  War  11. 

(In  both  those  wars,  the  present  enlist- 
ment system — xmder  which  a  prospective 
soldier  is  guaranteed  a  non-combat  Army 
assignment  if  he  agrees  to  serve  for  three 
years — did  not  exist.) 

In  Korea,  Army  killed  as  a  percentage  of 
its  forces  In  the  war  zone  came  to  4.32 — 


more  than  double  the  1.96  per  cent  over-all 
rate  In  Vietnam.  During  World  War  II.  the 
figure  was  5.19  per  cent  for  the  European 
theater  In  1944-45. 

Vietnam  wounds  higher — However,  wound- 
ed rates  for  draftees  In  Vietnam  in  1968-69 
ran  at  levels  comparable  to  or  higher  than 
Korea  or  World  War  U.  (For  Korea,  the  fig- 
ure was  12.11  per  cent;  for  World  War  II, 
15.20  per  cent.) 

The  Army  study  further  shows  that  72 
per  cent  of  enlisted  casualties  were  sustained 
by  personnel  In  grades  E5  (sergeant)  or  be- 
low. Most  of  these  men  do  not  plan  on  Army 
careers  and  serve  either  two  or  three  years. 
Reasons  behind  statistics:  Disparities  be- 
tween draftee  and  non-draftee  casualties  in 
Vietnam  stem  from  two  main  factors: 

Career  Regular  Army  soldiers,  coimted  as 
enlisted  men  In  the  study,  tend  to  serve  in 
rear-echelon  units  and  In  non-combat  roles. 
Enlisted  men  who  arrive  in  Vietnam  In 
non-combat  jobs  (selected  by  themselves  be- 
fore they  enlisted)  are  subject  to  less  hostUa 
fire  than  draftees,  who  have  no  choice  In 
their  Army  tasks  and  who  consequently  fiU 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  combat  jobs  In  the 
Army. 

In  private  conversation,  some  high-rank- 
ing Army  officers  express  stirprlse  that  draftee 
casualties,  given  the  present  system  of  en- 
listments, are  not  actually  higher  than  they 
have  been. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  (flscal  1965-70). 
about  56  per  cent  of  new  enlisted  personnel 
entering  the  Army  have  been  draftees;  this 
is  close  to  the  percentage  of  draftees  who 
have  died  in  Vietnam  among  total  Army  en- 
listed deaths. 

The  Army  tends  to  assign  its  draftees  to 
more  hazardous  combat  roles — a  fact  which 
should  and  does  yield  higher  casualty  rates. 
However,  a  career  Army  man  sometimes  must 
serve  several  tours  In  Vietnam,  thus  expos- 
ing himself  to  a  higher  over-all  risk  of  being 
kllied  or  wounded  than  a  single-tour  draftee. 
Re-enlistment  practices:  Until  very  re- 
cently, the  Army  offered  a  draftee  who  was 
serving  in  Vietnam  a  chance  to  terminate 
his  draftee  status  and  re-enlist  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  his  change  of  status. 
Draftees  are  eligible  for  this  "re-up"  pro- 
v-lsion  after  serving  eight  months  in  the 
Army.  Most  draftees  arrive  In  Vietnam  after 
five  months  of  training  and  leave  time  In  the 
United  States. 

Usually,  if  a  draftee  in  Vietnam  elected  to 
"re-up,"  he  was  shipped  back  to  the  United 
States  for  training  in  a  new  MOS.  In  aU  like- 
lihood, he  wotUd  return  to  Vietnam  as  a 
Regular  Army  enlistee,  but  to  serve  In  a  rear 
area  In  a  combat-support  MOS. 

Battlefield  recruiting — In  an  article  pub- 
lished last  Feb.  8  by  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  entitled  "Closeup  of  a  Grunt." 
James  P.  Sterba.  a  Times  correspondent  In 
Vietnam,  reported  that  Army  re-enllstment 
sergeants  regularly  approach  draftees  In  In- 
fantry rifle  companies  Jtist  after  they  have 
been  through  combat,  seeking  to  Induce 
them  to  "re-up"  In  exchange  for  not  having 
to  serve  "out  there"  any  longer. 

An  Army  spokesman  said  that  the  Sterba 
report  led  to  an  investigation,  but  he  did  not 
disclose  Its  results.  William  Brehm,  the 
Army's  manpower  chief,  said,  however,  that 
reeallstment  rates  for  draftees,  which  had 
been  running  at  about  5  per  cent,  have  more 
recently  fallen  off  to  close  to  zero. 

Infantry  ilOS  frozen — On  Aug.  11  the 
Times  reported  In  a  dispatch  from  Vietnam 
that  new  orders  were  distributed  several 
weeks  ago  which,  in  effect,  bar  draftees  with 
combat  MOS's  from  reenllstlng  in  exchange 
for  immediate  transfer  from  the  battlefield. 
The  Times  cited  a  confldentlal  Army  di- 
rective. Issued  by  Lt.  Gen.  Frank  T.  MUdren, 
deputy  Army  commander  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  directive  said  1,298  combat  soldiers  In 
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the  command  had  changed  their  MOS'e  be- 
tween March  1  and  May  1,  1970. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Before  he  receives  his  first  duty  assign- 
ment, the  Army  draftee  spends,  on  average, 
about  19  weeks  In  what  the  Pentagon  calls 
the  •pipeline." 

Draftee  pattern:  Typically,  a  draftees 
Army  career  wotild  begin  with  a  day  of  proc- 
essing at  one  of  74  Armed  Forces  Examina- 
tion and  Entrance  Stations  throughout  the 
country. 

A  draftee  next  spends  three  or  four  days 
at  one  of  11  Army  Reception  Stations.  From 
there,  he  enters  a  mandatory  eight  weeks  of 
basic  combat  training  at  one  of  nine  Army 
Training  Centers. 

On  completing  basic  training,  which  em- 
phasizes Infantry  skills,  a  draftee  receives 
advanced  individual  training  (AIT)  In  a 
military  occupational  sklU  (MOS).  This 
occurs  In  one  of  three  waj^s: 

Eight  weeks  of  ATT  In  such  combat  MOS  s 
as  Infantry,  armor  or  artillery  at  an  Army 
Training  Center.  (Before  they  are  shipped  to 
Vietnam.  Infantrymen  receive  an  extra  week 
of  training  In  the  combat  conditions  they 
mav  expect  to  find  there.) 

Four  to  10  weeks  of  MOS  training  at  one 
of  71  Army  schooU.  The  average  school  cycle 
Is  eight  weeks.  .    ^   » 

On-the-job  training  or  an  Inmiedlate  duty 
assignment  In  a  civilian-acquired  skill  (CAS) 
at  an  Army  Installation  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Most  CAS  personnel 
enter  the  Army  with  skills  that  the  Army 
values  highly;  scientists,  engineers,  carpen- 
ters, electricians  and  architects  are  typical  of 
this  group.  A  draftee  outside  the  CAS  pro- 
gram may  be  given  an  MOS  called  "duty  sol- 
dier" and  receive  on-the-job  training  In,  say, 
cutting  grass. 

After  ATT.  a  typical  draftee  Is  granted  two 
weeks  leave,  plus  the  time  he  needs  to  travel 
to  his  first  assignment.  He  arrives  there  hav- 
ing received  about  four  months  of  Army 
training. 

Volunteer  pattern:  A  typical  Regular  Army 
volunteer  begins  his  Army  career  In  the  same 
fashion  as  a  draftee.  But.  after  basic  train- 
ing, he  may  spend  the  rest  of  his  time  In  the 
Army  in  an  occupaUon  he  has  chosen  for 
himself. 

In  each  case,  a  volunteer  makes  this  choice 
before  he  enters  the  Army.  His  recruiting 
sergeant  notes  his  choice  and  a  place  is  re- 
served for  him  at  a  school  for  the  time  that 
he  would  be  ready  to  begin  AIT. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1970,  43,706 
three-year  volunteers  exercised  their  option 
to  receive  specialized  training  of  their  choice. 
This  group  represented  79.3  per  cent  of  the 
three-year  enlistments  (55,099  men)  in  that 

period. 

Computerized  selections:  Since  1965,  the 
Army  has  assigned  virtually  all  of  Its  MOS's 
for  combat  and  for  specialized  training 
through  a  computer  program. 

(One  exception  to  the  rule  Is  the  MOS  for 
operating  the  MOS-selectlon  computer  pro- 
gram. These  soldiers,  who  work  In  the  Pen- 
tagon and  who  Include  draftees,  are  hand- 
picked.) 

Two-tier  process — In  essence,  the  Army 
employs  a  two-stage  formula  to  assign 
MOS's  to  Its  soldiers.  The  first  stage  Is  rel- 
atively simple;  the  second,  highly  complex. 
In  the  first  stage,  the  computer  matches 
three-year  enlistees  with  the  specialized 
training  berths  they  have  selected.  Some 
coveted  MOS's — such  as  the  MOS  for  optical 
laboratory  specialists — are  fully  subscribed 
In  this  way. 

However,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  volun- 
teers ask  to  be  trained  In  a  combat-arms 
specialty.  These  combat  assignments  are  vir- 
tually left  open  once  the  "first  cut"  Is  com- 
pleted and  must  be  filled  during  the  second 
and  final  "cut." 

When  the  "deck"  (as  In  a  deck  of  cards. 


the  Army's  term  for  prospective  MOS  hold- 
ers) Is  run  again,  draftees,  two-year  Regular 
Army  volunteers  and  three-year  volunteers 
who  have  not  exercised  their  option  are 
placed  m  a  common  manpower  pool.  (Some 
volunteers  are  found  to  be  unqualified  for 
the  option  they  want  but  enlist  anyway  and 
find  themselves  in  the  pool.) 

Accessions  hreakdovm — In  the  first  six 
months  of  1970,  of  the  164.092  men  who  en- 
tered the  Army.  56  per  cent  were  drafted,  10 
per  cent  enlisted  In  the  Regular  Army  for  two 
years,  7  per  cent  enlisted  In  the  Regular 
Army  for  three  years  but  failed  to  exercise 
their  Job  option  and  the  remaining  27  per 
cent  enlisted  for  three  years  with  a  guar- 
antee from  the  Army  that  they  would  be 
given  the  MOS  of  their  choice. 

The  "second  cut"  by  the  computer,  there- 
fore. Includes  the  73  per  cent  of  all  new  ac- 
cessions Into  the  Army  who  are  given  no 
choice  m  picking  a  military  Job  by  the  Army 
or  who  fail  to  make  a  choice. 

Shuffling  the  deck — The  computer  program 
attempts  to  fill  each  MOS,  Insofar  as  vacan- 
cies stUl  exist,  at  what  the  Army  regards  as 
a  satisfactory  level. 

This  level  Is  known  as  "desire"  In  the 
computer  program.  Criteria  for  what  Is  "de- 
sirable" include  such  factors  as  the  man- 
power needs  of  the  Army  at  the  time,  the 
qualifications  set  for  a  particular  MOS.  the 
distance  of  a  soldier  from  a  prospective 
training  site  (calculated  to  minimize  trans- 
portation costs),  the  soldier's  civilian  back- 
ground, his  own  preferences  as  determined 
during  a  postlnductlon  interview,  and,  fi- 
nally, a  detailed  profile  of  the  soldier's  physi- 
cal and  mental  background. 

Among  the  46  Individual  bits  of  Informa- 
tion scanned  by  the  computer  before  It 
matches  a  new  soldier  with  an  MOS  require- 
ment are  such  factors  as  his  aptitude  and 
intelligence  test  scores,  physical  profile,  pre- 
vious education  and  language  proficiency. 

"Relax"  program — If  the  computer  Is  un- 
able to  fill  the  quota  set  for  a  particular 
MOS  at  the  "desire"  level.  It  Is  programmed 
to  "relax"  Its  standards  In  several  successive 
stages  until  all  the  vacancies  are  filled. 

If,  after  reaching  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
"relax"  program,  the  computer  has  still 
been  unable  to  fill  the  quota — known  as  "the 
white  book  requirement" — the  machine  goes 
through  a  final  searching  sequence. 

Down  in  the  pit — This  time,  the  computer 
Is  programmed  to  operate  at  a  "mandatory" 
level,  below  which  the  Army  refuses  to  lower 
standards  for  a  particular  MOS.  (For  exam- 
ple, the  computer  Is  told  that  it  Is  "manda- 
tory" that  no  one  with  a  criminal  record  In 
civilian  life  be  made  a  military  policeman.) 
Sometimes,  the  program  Is  written  In  such 
a  way  that  a  set  and  limited  percentage  of 
substandard  soldiers  Is  permitted  to  take  a 
particular  MOS.  Informally,  this  Is  known 
as  a  "goofball  celling." 

All  combat  MOS's  now  carry  a  high  pri- 
ority, some  of  them  100  per  cent.  Such  troop 
requirements  must  be  filled  even  If  the  com- 
puter has  already  scraped  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  and  has  ceased  assigning  men.  In  that 
event,  the  quota  is  filled  by  hand;  Pentagon 
staff  officers  use  their  Judgment  In  further 
dropping  the  standards. 

These  "standards"  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect on  the  quality  of  the  soldier.  For  ex- 
ample, the  standards  the  computer  follows 
may  prohibit  using  a  college  graduate  in  a 
menial  Job  or  fiylng  a  man  for  training  from 
the  East  Coast  to  California. 

Operational  center — These  policies  are  car- 
ried out  by  the  Trainee  Assigning  Section, 
Training  Input  Branch,  Requirements  Divi- 
sion, Enlisted  Personnel  Directorate,  Office 
of  Personnel  Operations  of  the  Army. 
I  Computer  vs.  draftee — In  theory,  there  Is 
no  MOS  for  which  a  draftee  Is  Ineligible.  In 
practice,  however,  the  computer  Is  pro- 
gramed,   often    down    to    the    "mandatory" 


level,  to  accept  only  three-year  volunteers  for 
MOS's  that  Involve  long  training  periods. 

Such  MOS's  as  medical  lab  processor,  which 
requires  a  toUl  of  64  weeks'  schooling,  are 
virtually  free  of  draftees.  Other  MOS's  for 
which  the  Army  prefers  (because  of  the 
training  time  involved)  to  shun  draltees  In- 
clude the  mechanics  who  service  the  Army's 
various  tactical  missiles  as  well  as  the 
soldiers  who  repair  such  devices  as  radars, 
television  and  microwave  systems,  teletype- 
writers and  code  machines. 

Special  considerations — Apart  from  receiv- 
ing a  general  set  of  Instructions,  the  com- 
puter Is  also  given  certain  special  orders: 

No  soldier  under  the  age  of  17  years,  eight 
months  can  be  assigned  to  a  combat-arms 
MOS.  (Draftees  are  usually  Inducted  at 
age  19.) 

College  graduates  cannot  be  assigned  to 
such  Jobs  as  cook,  ammunition  handler  and 
tent  repairman. 

But  college  graduates  can  be — and  often 
are — selected  as  infantry  riflemen  on  the 
Army  theory  that  they  would  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  exercise  what  the  Army  terms 
their  "leadership  potential"  in  such  an 
MOS. 

Analyzing  the  results:  In  fiscal  1970,  16,362 
(9  per  cent  of  the  draftees  Inducted  during 
the  period)  were  handplcked  for  the  clvUlan- 
sklUs  (CAS)  program  and  were  consequently 
left  out  of  the  "deck."  This  group  was  cer- 
tain to  serve  Its  entire  two-year  tour  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  draftees  who  re- 
mained In  the  pool  were  put  Into  a  group  of 
MOS's  In  which  draftees  have  comprised  60 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  manpower  over  the 
course  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  group,  heavily  laden  with  draftees, 
Includes  the  basic  infantry,  armor  and  artil- 
lery MOS's.  various  radio  and  telephone  com- 
munications Jobs,  light  vehicle  drivers,  cooks, 
clerks,  military  policemen  and  medical  corps- 
men.  {For  number  and  percentage  of  draftees 
and  enlistees  trained  in  selected  combat-arma 
MOS's,  see  table.) 

About  63  per  cent  of  all  draftees  entering 
training  were  given  Jobs  within  this  cluster 
during  fiscal  1970 — with  20  per  cent  alone 
being  trained  as  Infantry  riflemen. 

In  the  Army  as  a  whole,  11.4  per  cent  of  all 
personnel  are  assigned  to  the  Infantry  rifle- 
man MOS — which  Pentagon  generals  call  "11 
bravo"  but  which  grunts  In  Vietnam  call  "11 
bush."  Two-thirds  of  the  Infantry  riflemen 
trained  in  fiscal  1970  were  draftees. 

Combat  Duty:  Only  11  per  cent  of  Regular 
Army  volunteers  voluntarily  serve  In  an  MOS 
that  Is  heavily  laden  (50  per  cent  or  more) 
with  draftees.  And  even  among  that  11  per 
cent,  there  is  a  strong  statistical  tendency  to 
become  a  clerk,  a  cook  or  a  telephone  operator 
rather  than  an  Infantry  rifleman,  an  armor 
crewman  or  an  artillery  spotter. 

Only  those  Regular  Army  volunteers  who 
select  an  option  under  the  guarantee  program 
may  escape  the  possibility  of  combat-arms 
duty;  remaining  volunteers,  Including  two- 
year  Regular  Army  men,  are  assigned  to  com- 
bat MOS's  In  about  the  same  proportion  to 
their  over-all  numbers  as  draftees. 

College  men — A  college  degree  also  offers  no 
guarantee  of  being  assigned  to  non-combat 
duty  m  the  Army.  (About  15  per  cent  of  the 
men  entering  the  Army  graduated  from 
college.) 

A  study  of  college  graduates  who  entered 
the  Army  during  fiscal  1969  shows  that  61 
per  cent  of  them  (23.111  men)  were  draftees. 
(No  statistics  are  available,  however,  on  the 
number  or  percentage  of  draftees  who  are 
college  graduates.) 

Of  the  college  graduates  who  entered  the 
Army  In  fiscal  1969.  60.5  per  cent  were  as- 
signed to  combat-support  units  and  24  per 
cent  were  assigned  to  combat-arms  units, 
with  some  16  per  cent  entering  the  Infantry. 
A  separate  study  released  June  18  by  Kenne 
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Peterson,  a  civilian  manpower  expert  at- 
tached to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, revealed  that  36.2  per  cent  of  the  col- 
lege graduates  who  entered  the  Army  In 
calendar  1969  were  given  combat  MOS's, 
compared  with  43.3  per  cent  of  all  enlisted 
men,  including  draftees. 

Duty  stations:  Once  a  soldier  Is  assigned 
to  and  trained  In  an  MOS,  no  distinction 
Is  made  between  draftees  and  volunteers  In 
the  selection  of  their  duty  stations. 

These  decisions  are  made  by  Policy  Branch, 
Distribution  and  Readiness  Division,  Pro- 
curement and  Distribution  Directorate,  un- 
der the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  army  per- 
sonnel, Lt.  Gen.  W.  T.  Kerwln  Jr. 

The  Pentagon  staff  officer  under  Gen. 
Kerwln  who  actually  makes  the  theater  as- 
signments shuffles  a  stack  of  cards  (to  break 
up  the  computerized  alphabetical  sequence 
In  which  he  receives  them )  without  knowing 
which  card  represents  a  draftee  and  which  a 
Regular  Army  enlistee. 

Personnel  just  completing  their  advanced 
training  (AIT)  are  taken  first,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  in  meeting  the  levies  of  oversecis 
commands.  About  60  per  cent  of  AIT  grad- 
uates are  .assigned  directly  to  a  one-year  tour 
of  duty  In  either  Vietnam,  Thailand  or 
Korea. 

Since  70  per  cent  of  the  combat-arms 
MOS's  In  the  Army  are  filled  with  draftees, 
a  higher  proportion  of  draftees  serve  In  Viet- 
nam than  elsewhere  because  combat  MOS's 
are  in  more  urgent  demand  In  Vietnam  than 
elsewhere.  (For  comparison  of  draftee  assign- 
ments during  Vietnam  war  period,  see  chart.) 

At  any  given  time,  64  per  cent  of  all 
draftees  are  serving  within  the  continental 
United  States,  30  per  cent  are  In  Vietnam 
and  the  remaining  16  per  cent  are  In  other 
over-seas  assignments. 

Army  manpower  statistics 
Table  below  shows  numbers  of  Army  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty  as  of  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  from  1965  to  1970  who  entered  the 
service  through  the  draft  and  as  volunteers. 


Draftees 


Volunteers 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
I9G9. 
1970. 


233.833 

619, 792 

395.292 

682.343 

546.264 

747,208 

549,603 

831, 782 

480.478 

836,001 

368,965 

780, 650 

Listed  below  are  sources  of  entry  Into  the 
Army  and  the  number  of  men  coming  from 
each  source  between  January  and  June  1970. 

Draftees   (56  percent) 92,750 

Volunteers   (44  percent) 71,342 

2-year   (10  percent) 16,243 

3-year  (7  percent)   (nonoptlon) ..  11, 393 
3-year    (27   percent)     (using   op- 
tion)   43,393 

Total   164,092 

Table  below  shows  numbers  of  enlisted 
men  In  Vietnam  at  end  of  fiscal  years  1965 
through  1970  who  entered  service  through 
draft  and  as  volunteers.  Figures  for  1965  are 
for  Aug.  31. 1965. 


Draftees 


Volunteers 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


9,885 

24,915 

44.654 

88,542 

129,856 

128,  319 

133,  400 

176,200 

144,100 

179. 100 

115, 100 

154,900 

Table  below  shows  numbers  of  Army  per- 
sonnel killed  In  Vietnam  through  March  31, 
1970,  broken  down  by  source  from  which  the 
men  entered  the  service.  Percentage  column 
Indicates  number  killed  per  100  men  In  each 
category. 


Source 

Duths 

Percentita 

Draftees 

Volunteers 

Reservists 

National  Guard 

13,093 
10,688  1 
49  \ 
60  1 

2.44 
1.58 

Total 

23,890 

1.96 

PRESStTRES 

The  draft  utilization  Issue  comes  before 
the  Army  at  a  time  when  It  Is  reacting  with 
extraordinary  sensitivity  to  public  criticism. 

Westmoreland  view:  In  a  speech  before 
the  National  Exchange  Club,  delivered  July 
27  in  Atlanta,  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, the  Army's  chief  of  staff  and  former 
over-all    commander   In   Vietnam,   said: 

"Some  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  us  in  In- 
deed justified.  Some  of  It  is  misdirected, 
emotional  tirade  .  .  .  Some  who  undoubtedly 
are  well  intentloned  are  doing  the  country 
a  disservice  by  unltnowlngly  undermining 
the  confidence  of  the  public  In  the  Army. 
Others.  I  believe,  have  motives  less  inno- 
cent." 

In  this  climate,  the  Pentagon  Is  encoun- 
tering political  pressure  to  stop  sending 
draftees  against  their  will  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Congressional  Initiatives:  On  both  sides 
of  Capitol  Hill,  there  Is  talk  over  Instituting 
an  all-volunteer  policy  In  Vietnam  as  an 
Interim  step  before  undertaking  a  complete 
American  military  withdrawal. 

House — ^R^.  Garry  Brown,  R-Mlch.,  Intro- 
duced a  bill  (H.R.  18719)  on  July  30  under 
which  draftees  who  are  Inducted  after  Jan. 
1,  1971,  could  not  be  assigned  without  their 
consent  to  Vietnam  or  any  other  area  where 
the  United  States  Is  engaged  in  an  armed 
conflict. 

"Philosophically,  my  proposal  Is  right; 
pragmatically.  It  can  be  Implemented," 
Brown  said.  "Especially  In  view  of  the  reduc- 
tion In  personnel  in  Vietnam.  I  am  confident 
the  Pentagon  can  work  within  this  limita- 
tion on  combat  service,"  he  added. 

Senate — While  the  Brown  bill  Is  likely  to 
be  burled  in  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Is  virtually  certain  to  hold 
a  test  voite  on  this  issue  In  late  August. 

The  initiative  is  being  pressed  Jointly  by 
three  Democrats — Sens.  William  Proxmlre, 
Wis.,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wis.,  and  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Iowa — in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  bill  (H.R. 
17123),  which  is  the  pending  business  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

If  adopted,  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  Defense  Department  from  sending  draft- 
ees to  the  war  zone  after  President  Nixon 
signs  the  procurement  measure  Into  law. 

In  presenting  the  amendment  on  June  30, 
Proxmire  said  on  the  Senate  floor: 

"The  cotmectlon  between  campus  unrest, 
the  war  and  the  inequities  In  the  present 
Selective  Service  system  lend  an  urgency  to 
this  proposal." 

"To  stop  sending  draftees  to  Southeast 
Asia,"  Proxmlre  said,  "Is  not  only  feasible 
and  lu-gent — I  also  believe  It  Is  right.  Not 
only  Is  this  an  undeclared  war,  but  the 
draftee  has  borne  an  unfair  proportion  of 
the  fighting  burden." 

Pentagon  response:  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird  has  responded  to  such  pres- 
siu'e  by  publicly  holding  out  the  hope  that 
an  all-volunteer  policy  in  Vietnam  might 
begin  next  year. 

Thus,  in  mid-May,  Jerry  W.  Frledhelm, 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
public  affairs,  told  a  Pentagon  news  briefing: 
"The  Secretary  (Laird)  has  said  he  feels 
that  when  we  get  down  to  200,000-240,000 
men,  that's  the  time  we  can  begin  seriously 
to  think  about  that  possibility." 

Troop  uHthdrawals — ^Laird's  overall  time- 
table calls  for  turning  over  the  ground  com- 
bat mission  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
by  May  1971. 


By  that  time,  according  to  the  tlmetaMe 
aimounced  by  the  President,  U.S.  troop 
strength  In  Vietnam  will  total  284,000  men — 
a  reduction  of  266.600  men  since  Mr.  Nixon 
took  office  In  January  1969. 

Pessimistic  estimates — In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  hopeful  tone  being  struck  by  Secre- 
tary Laird  and  his  chief  spokesman.  Army 
manpower  planners  see  a  continuing  need 
to  assign  draftees  to  combat  roles — a  need 
that  stems  directly  from  the  policy  of  grant- 
ing three-year  volunteers  a  choice  of  avail- 
able support  assignments. 

In  the  calculations  of  the  Army  manpower 
planners,  the  fact  that  draftees  comprise 
only  a  quarter  of  the  men  who  entered  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  during  the  course  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  only  12  per  cent  of  the 
combined  services'  present  total  strength 
has  little  bearing  on  the  problem. 

"Even  If  we  hold  to  the  most  optimistic 
schedule  of  Vletnamizatlon,"  Brehm  told 
National  Journal,  "we  would  still  need  two 
or  three  times  what  we  could  supply  next 
year  without  the  draft." 

Brehm,  however,  sees  no  confiict  between 
the  Army's  continuing  need  to  draft  soldiers 
for  combat  duty  and  Laird's  all-volunteer 
planning. 

"The  Secretary  understands  the  problem," 
he  said.  "He  Is  committed  to  making  the 
Vletnamizatlon  policy  work.  But  he  also 
knows  that  It  would  not  be  possible  for  us 
to  continue  with  our  present  plan  if  we  had 
to  go  to  an  all-volunteer  group  in  Vietnam." 

Counterthrust  in  Senate — In  the  mean- 
time, the  Pentagon  Is  quietly  seeking  to 
undermine  support  in  the  Senate  for  the 
Proxmire-Nelson-Hughes  amendment. 

On  July  9.  Leonard  Niederlehner,  who  was 
serving  at  the  time  as  acting  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Defense  Department,  wrote  to  Sen. 
John  C.  Stennls,  D-Mlss.,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  to  express 
the  department's  official  disapproval  of  the 
proposal. 

"A  great  part  of  the  problem,"  Nieder- 
lehner wrote  Stennls,  "is  providing  in  re- 
quired numbers  personnel  who  possess  the 
required  skills  without  Incurring  shortages 
of  these  skills  In  Army  units  elsewhere. 

"Until  It  is  reasonably  sure  that  this  prob- 
lem can  be  mastered.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
restrict  the  pool  of  military  personnel  eligi- 
ble for  service  in  Vietnam  to  those  who 
would  enter  the  armed  forces  voluntarily." 

While  Niederlehner  did  not  say  so.  Army 
manpower  experts  who  echoed  his  views 
made  It  clear  that  the  "skills"  to  which  he 
referred  were  infantry,  armor  and  artillery — 
the  hard-core  combat  group.  Nlederlehner's 
letter  has  not  been  officially  released. 

Non-governmental  pressures:  Peace  groups 
opposed  to  the  American  military  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  have  focused  their 
political  efforts  on  seeking  a  speedy  with- 
drawal of  troops,  and  have  not  widely  raised 
the  draftee  issue. 

Draft  resistance,  however.  Is  tied  closely  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Court  cases — The  courts  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  deal  with  the  Issue  of  whether  It  ts 
constitutional  to  send  servicemen  to  fight  in 
Vietnam  without  a  congressional  declara- 
tion of  war.  They  have  ducked  the  Issue  by 
ruling  that  the  question  is  not  Justiciable — 
that  it  is  too  broad  in  scope  to  be  decided  In 
the  context  of  a  lawsuit,  or  that  it  Is  a  politi- 
cal question. 

However,  In  two  recent  cases,  the  courts 
have  addressed  the  issue.  Both  cases  were 
brought  by  volunteers,  but  the  decisions 
would  apply  to  draftees  as  well. 

Berk  v.  Laird — Berk  contested  the  Army's 
right  to  send  him  to  Vietnam  to  fight  an 
undeclared  war.  On  June  19,  the  2nd  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  Issue  was 
narrow  enough  to  decide,  but  that  It  was  a 
political  matter.  The  appeals  court  remanded 
the  case  to  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York.  The  Justice 
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Department  has  filed  a  petUlon  there  to  dls- 
ml^  the  case,  which  ts  being  argued  by 
Theodore  C.  Sorensen  for  the  New  York  office 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Orlando  V.  Laird— The  U.S.  district  court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  decided 
the  case  on  the  merits;  it  ruled  July  1  that 
the  Army  could  send  Orlando  to  Vietnam, 
because  Congress.  In  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating funds  for  Vietnam,  had  acquiesced 
as  If  It  had  actually  declared  war. 

Massachusetts  late— The  Supreme  Court 
will  have  an  opportunity  when  It  recon- 
venes in  October,  to  consider  the  legality  of 
sending  draftees  to  fight  In  Vietnam.  On 
July  22  the  state  of  Massachusetts  filed  suit 
in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  contesting  the 
Defense  Department's  right  to  draft  Mas- 
sachusetts citizens  to  fight  an  undeclared 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  suit  was  brought  under 
a  state  law  enacted  April  2.  challenging  the 
leeallty  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  Defense 
Departoent  has  until  Sept.  22  to  file  a  re- 
sponse to  the  state's  petition. 

All-volunteer  Army:  The  problem  facing 
the  Pentagon  Is  further  compounded  by  the 
President's  commitment  to  a  policy  of  re- 
ducing draft  calls  to  zero  and  instituting  an 
all-volunteer  Army. 

Gates  study— In  March  1969,  Mr.  Nixon, 
fulfilling  a  campaign  pledge,  created  a  15- 
member  commission  headed  by  Thomas  S. 
Gates  Jr..  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  and  a 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  (1959-61).  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force  for  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  reported  to  the  President 
Feb  21  1970.  unanimously  recommending 
the  creation  of  an  all-volunteer  force  by 
July  1  1971,  concurrently  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  Selective  Service  Act  (81 
Stat.  100).  {See  p.  431:  for  report  on  draft 
isavea,seeVol.tp.223.) 

On  April  23.  In  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Nixon  said:  "After  careful 
consideration  of  the  factors  involved.  I  sup- 
port the  basic  conclusion  of  the  commis- 
sion. I  agree  that  we  should  move  now  toward 
ending  the  draft." 

Hatfield  overture— The  Initiative  for  an  all- 
volunteer  Armv  has  been  taken  up  In  the 
Senate  by  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  R-Ore..  who 
Is  planning  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
mllltarv  procurement  bill  that  would  Imple- 
ment the  Gates  Commission's  findings.  He 
has  attracted  14  cosponsors  for  his  proposal, 
ranging  across  the  political  spectrum  from 
Sen  George  S.  McGovem.  D-S.  Dak.,  to  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater,  R-Arlz.  (The  White  House 
has  expressed  opposition  to  the  Hatfield  bill 
on  grounds  that  It  Is  premature.) 

One  feature  of  the  Hatfield  bill  would 
compensate  servicemen  who  face  enemy  fire 
"Ti  extra  S^OO  a  month.  The  measure  would 
also  raise  the  base  pay  of  a  first-year  enlisted 
man  by  $1,700  a  vear.  (Currently,  all  enlisted 
men  serving  In  Vietnam,  whether  or  not  they 
are  actually  in  combat  assignments,  draw  an 
extra  $65  a  month  In  "hostile  fire  pay"  and 
are  exempt  from  federal  Income  taxes.) 

Insufficient  incentives— Army  manpower 
experts  doubt  that  pay  Incentives  alone,  no 
matter  how  generous,  would  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  number  of  combat  soldiers  now 
needed  In  Vietnam  and  the  number  who 
volunteer  for  combat  duty. 

"If  I  put  myself  In  the  position  of  these 
young  men.  money  alone  wouldn't  convince 
me."  Brehm  said.  "Moreover.  It  would  be  a 
mercenary  force.  I  dont  think  I  Uke  that." 
Alternative  policy:  As  a  means  of  giving  Its 
draftees  and  non-draftees  a  relatively  equal 
chance  of  surviving  In  Vietnam,  the  Army 
could  suspend  Its  enlistment-option  systflpi 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

This  approach  has  been  followed  by  the 
Marine  Corps,  an  elite  group  whose  over-all 


manpower  needs  are  far  smaller  than  the 
Army's. 

Army  manpower  experts  predict  that  such 
a  step  would  increase  draft  calls  sharply  as 
eiUlscments  fell  off. 

■We've  bralnstormed  this,"  Brehm  said, 
"and  we've  discarded  this  approach  because 
the  pollcv  Is  to  keep  the  number  of  draftees 
m  the  Army  as  low  as  possible."  (The  Army 
took  about  200.000  Inductees  In  fiscal  1970, 
the  lowest  number  since  the  102,555  In- 
ductees the  Army  took  In  fiscal  1965;  and  the 
Pentagon  has  announced  a  lower  rate  of  draft 
calls  In  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1971.) 

"It's  too  bad  that  the  draftees  have  to  do 
most  of  the  fighting."  Brehm  added.  "BeUeve 
me.  I  don't  enjoy  signing  those  draft  calls. 
But,  after  all.  one  of  the  things  the  Army  Is 
all  about  Is  combat." 


HOW  ABMT  FILLS  COMBAT  JOBS 


The  table  below  shows  the  numbers  of 
men  from  the  Army's  three  manpower  pools 
who  performed  the  major  combat  military 
occupation  specialities  (MOS).  Percentage 
figures  Indicate  the  percentage  of  total  man- 
power m  each  combat  MOS  drawn  from  each 
of  the  three  pools. 

The  first  pool  consists  of  draftees  (US). 
The  second  Is  Regular  Army  volunteers 
(RA)  who  have  enlisted  for  three  years 
and  exercised  an  option  to  choose  their 
MOS.  (About  80  per  cent  of  three-year  RA's 
exercise  thU  option.)  The  third  group, 
Regular  Army,  unasslgned  (RAU).  comprises 
the  20  per  cent  of  RA's  who  failed  to  exer- 
cise their  options  and  two-year  RA  enlistees, 
who  have  no  choice  In  their  assignment. 
Figures  are  for  fiscal  1970. 


US 

RA 

RAU 

Specialty  (MOS) 

Men 

Percent 

Men 

Percent 

Men 

Percent 

Total 

36,599 

67.2 
64.4 
64.9 
70.7 
72.3 

1,364 
292 
804 
645 
764 

2.5 

3.1 

12.2 

12.0 

4.1 

•  16,526 

3.004 

1,517 

929 

4.442 

30.3 
32.5 
22.9 
17.3 
23.6 

54.489 
9,249 
6,613 
5,365 

18,820 

Mnrtarman  HIC^                                         .. -- 

5,953 

4.292 

3.791 

Field  artillery  (13A) 

13,614 

Total                      

64,249 

68.0 

3,869 

4.1 

26,418 

27.9 

94, 536 

1  Includes  3,832  officer  candidates. 
Source:  Defense  Department. 

MARINE  CORPS  WAY :   LOWER  DRAFTEE  DEATHS 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  policy  toward  draftees 
differs  sharply  from  that  of  the  Army.  As  a 
result.  Marine  draftees  suffered  significantly 
lower  casualty  rates  In  Vietnam  than  their 
Armv  counterparts 

Marines  make  up  8.5  per  cent  of  the  armed 
services,  against  43.2  per  cent  for  the  Army. 
Over  the  course  of  the  war  (fiscal  1965-70) , 
the  Marines  have  taken  42.700  draftees,  or 
2.6  per  cent  of  all  men  drafted.  (In  the  same 
period,  the  Navy  took  a  scant  2,526  draftees, 
and  the  Air  Force  filled  Its  manpower  needs 
lhrou(?h  volunteers.) 

Small  draft  component:  In  fiscal  1970.  the 
Marines  took  Into  their  ranks  67,600  enlisted 
volunteers  (79.6  per  cent)  and  7,880  draftees 
(10.4  per  cent). 

On  June  30,  the  last  day  for  which  figures 
are  available,  there  were  15,058  draftees  serv- 
ing in  the  Marines— 5.8  per  cent  of  enlisted 
and  officer  Marine  strength. 

On  July  23.  the  Marine  force  In  Vietnam 
numbered  38.600  men.  of  whom  3.500  were 
draftees.  Thus,  on  that  date,  some  23.2  per 
cent  of  all  drafted  Marines  were  serving  in 
Vietnam,  although  only  14.9  per  cent  of 
the  Marine  Corps  as  a  whole  was  stationed 
there 

Vietnam  deaths:  The  Marines  have  lost 
14.320  men  in  Vietnam  since  their  arrival 
there  In  1935.  Draftees  account  for  749  (or 
5.2  per  cent)  of  those  killed  or  fatfcUy 
wounded — considerably  below  the  percent- 
age (9.1)  draftees  bear  to  the  total  Marine 
manpower  now  assigned  to  Vietnam. 

Unlike  the  Army,  the  Marines  place  all 
their  enlisted  volunteers  (who  may  sign  up 
for  two.  three  or  four  years)  and  two-year 
draftees  into  a  common  manpower  pool, 
where  Individual  skills  are  tested  and  rated 
before  military  Jobs  are  assigned. 

A  Marine  general  who  declined  to  be 
quoted  by  name  told  National  Journal:  "I 
would  be  willing  to  wager  a  month's  salary 
that  our  average  draftee  falls  Into  a  higher- 
quality  mental  group  than  our  average  vol- 
unteer. 

"So  the  machine  (a  computer)  simply  and 
fairly  assigns  draftees  to  billets  where  their 
higher-level  skllU  can  be  put  to  the  best 
use  for  the  Corps.  And  that's  why  so  few  of 
them  are  being  killed." 

The  sole  exception  to  the  Marines*  policy 
of  assigning  Jobs  to  volunteers  rather  than 


letting  them  choose  Is  an  aviation  program — 
where  a  place  in  the  program  Is  guaranteed 
only  to  those  who  agree  beforehand  to  enlist 
for  four  years. 

Because  the  training  program  alone  takes 
a  year  to  complete,  the  Marine  command 
feels  It  would  get  a  poor  return  on  Its  In- 
vestment If  It  allowed  draftees  to  enter  the 
ground-support  aviation  schools. 

In  fiscal  1970,  8,990  men  signed  up  for  the 
aviation  program.  The  entire  remaining  pool 
of  Marine  volunteers  (86.7  per  cent)  took 
their  Job-assignment  chances  alongside  the 
Marine  draftees. 

Phasing  out  draftees:  The  Marines  last 
Inducted  draftees  In  February  1970,  when 
they  took  1 ,200  men  Into  the  Corps  from  the 
Selective  Service  System — from  a  total 
monthly  callup  of  19,000  men. 

Under  present  policy,  the  Marines  will  be 
draftee-free  by  February  1972,  when  the  last 
draftee  group  to  have  entered  the  Corps  Is 
mustered  out.  By  that  time,  according  to  cur- 
rent manpower  estimates,  a  small  reduction 
In  over-all  Marine  forces  combined  with  a 
projected  improvement  In  enlistment  and  re- 
enllstment  rates  will  permit  the  Marines  to 
return  to  their  pre-Vletnam  status  as  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 

Marines  move  out:  Since  President  Nixon's 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  took  effect  last  year. 
Marine  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  have  oc- 
curred at  a  far  swifter  pace  than  the  Army 
pullout. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  agreed  to 
the  accelerated  rate  of  withdrawal  for  the 
Marines,  under  pressure  from  Marine  com- 
manders who  have  asserted  In  Pentagon 
councils  that  a  policy  of  taking  the  Marines 
out  first  Is  needed  to  make  sure  the  Marines 
will  be  able  to  meet  their  long-standing  pri- 
mary mission  as  an  expeditionary  strike 
force. 

LEST  WE  FORGET 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
brutal  Soviet-led  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  peaceful,  freedom-loving  Czech- 
oslovakia. On  this  occasion,  we  should 
again  remind  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  by  this  ruthless  action, 
flagrantly  violated  the  principles  of  in- 
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temational  law  as  incorporated  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  aggression  and  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia: 

First,  violated  the  sovereignty  of  a 
member  state  of  the  United  Nations — 
article  2,  section  1 ; 

Second,  violated  article  2,  section  4, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  military  force  in 
the  relations  between  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations; 

Third,  violated  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples — article  1,  sec- 
tion 2; 

Fourth,  was  in  conflict  with  article  2, 
section  7,  prohibiting  outside  interven- 
tion in  matters  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state;  and 

Fifth,  was  in  conflict  with  a  number 
of  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  reso- 
lution 2131 — XXI — adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing of  December  21, 1965,  up>on  the  Soviet 
Union's  own  motion.  This  resolution  pro- 
hibits intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  any  state,  and  guarantees  the  protec- 
tion of  its  independence  and  sovereignty. 

One  year  ago,  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  that  humiliating  aggression  and  oc- 
cupation, Czechoslovak  democratic  orga- 
nizations called  a  protest  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  was  attended  by 
many  representatives  of  other  exile  and 
ethnic  groups  and  won  strong  endorse- 
ment by  many  U.S.  Senators,  Governors, 
and  Congressmen.  That  meeting  voted, 
by  acclamation:  August  21  shall  hence- 
forth be  called  the  "Soviet  Day  of 
Shame." 

On  this,  tlie  second  anniversary  of  the 
"Soviet  Day  of  Shame,"  let  us  remember 
that  the  continued  Soviet  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  another  crime  against 
the  right  of  a  small  coimtry  to  determine 
its  own  destiny  and  aspirations.  The  in- 
vasion was  an  intervention  by  the  forces 
of  reactionary  communism  to  prevent 
the  CiJzechs  and  Slovaks  from  establish- 
ing their  own  social  order — an  order  that 
did  not  endanger  anyone,  and  sought  to 
contribute  to  the  building  of  bridges  of 
understanding  across  the  discords  of  an 
ideologically  divided  world  while  lending 
aid  to  better  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion among  all  nations  on  the  basis  of 
true  progress  and  humanity. 

During  the  forthcoming  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  there  will 
be  many  occasions  for  denouncing  Soviet 
aggression  and  repeating  demands  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Czechoslovakia.  I  hope  that  representa- 
tives of  all  free  nations  will  not  let  this 
opportunity  be  lost,  but  will  help  solve  a 
problem  that  endangers  not  only  the 
peace  in  Europe,  but  throughout  the 
world. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  agricultural  bill  which 
passed  the  House  August  5,  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  farmers  of  Minnesota 
stand  to  lose  between  $40  to  $50  million 
annually  in  lower  price  supports.  This 
figure  does  not  include  the  future  loss 
In  income  to  those  raising  livestock — 
which  win  be  an  inevitable  result  of 
lower  feed  grain  prices. 

The  House  bill  does  contain  a  reason- 


able dairy  class  I  base  plan,  a  needed 
extension  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act,  and 
an  acceptable  extension  of  the  Wool 
Act — all  of  which  should  be  retained  in 
any  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

But  in  regard  to  wheat  and  feed  grain 
farmers,  the  House  bill  does  not  ap- 
proach the  income  stability  of  the  pres- 
ent farm  program.  The  inadequate  and 
unf  Eiir  provisions  of  this  bill  are  in  part 
a  result  of  vacillation  and  lack  of  lead- 
ership by  the  administration. 

Under  the  guise  of  giving  fai-mers 
more  flexibility,  the  bill  would  instead 
assure  lower  wheat  prices  and  lower  feed 
grain  prices.  Wheat  and  feed  grains  are 
already  selling  too  cheaply,  and  yet  the 
House  passed  a  bill  which  will  further 
force  down  the  prices  for  these  com- 
modities. 

I  have  written  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  chairmsm  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, urging  his  committee  to  report  a 
bill  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  Min- 
nesota farmers.  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing possible  in  the  Senate  to  assure 
the  passage  of  a  fair  and  equitable  farm 
bUl. 

Since  farmers  have  been  caught  in  a 
terrible  cost-price  squeeze  in  recent 
years — one  that  has  made  our  farmers 
the  chief  victims  of  both  recession  and 
inflation — an  improved  farm  program  is 
essential. 

Instead,  the  House  passed  a  farm  bill 
which  can  only  worsen  the  plight  of 
wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  in 
America. 

For  years.  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors from  predominantly  rural  States 
have  been  told  that  they  must  explain 
to  their  constituents  the  problems  of 
America's  urban  areas — and  that  they 
must  support  programs  to  improve  our 
decaying  cities. 

Many  of  them  have  done  so.  Now,  it 
is  time  for  those  from  predominantly  ur- 
ban States  to  understand  the  needs  of 
rural  America  and  to  support  programs 
to  meet  these  needs. 

For  in  the  long  rim,  it  is  not  Just 
America's  farmers  who  will  suffer  if  the 
House-passed  Farm  bill  becomes  law; 
this  bill  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
our  entire  society. 

When  the  farmer's  income  is  lowered 
as  a  result  of  reduced  prices,  more  and 
more  farmers  will  be  forced  off  of  farms 
and  will  migrate  to  already  overcrowded 
cities.  At  a  time  when  we  desperately 
need  to  revitalize  and  rejuvenate  the 
rural  areas  of  our  country — when  we 
need  a  policy  of  rural-urban  balance — 
we  will  be  moving  in  precisely  the  oppo- 
site direction  by  enacting  this  bill.  There 
will  be  more  unemployment,  more  pov- 
erty, and  our  cities  will  be  further  over- 
whelmed by  their  problems. 

If  the  legitimate  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
ica are  understood,  then  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  harmful 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  and  will 
pass  legislation  to  provide  better  income 
protection  for  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Ellender  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


KVGTjst  13,  1970. 
Hon.  AixEN  J.  Ellender, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and   Forestry,    Senate    Office   Buildinn, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  most  concerned 
about  certain  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
Agricultural  bill  which  Is  pending  before 
your  Committee. 

First,  the  House  bill  does  not  provide  an 
assured  minimum  price  support  level  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  WhUe  approximately 
530  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  domestic 
food  use  will  be  assured  parity,  the  remainder 
of  the  crop — which  has  been  running  as  high 
as  1.5  billion  bushels — can  be  given  loans 
down  to  07c  of  parity  at  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion. The  Secretary's  intent  is  reflected  in 
his  indication  to  the  House  Committee  tbAt 
he  believes  the  loans  should  be  below  world 
prices. 

Further,  while  one-half  of  the  corn  crop 
will  be  supported  the  Secretary  can,  «t  his 
discretion,  set  the  other  half  at  0%  to  90% 
of  parity.  Since  all  feed  grains  are  supported 
In  relation  to  corn,  feed  grain  producers  will 
have  no  assurance  of  a  minimum  over-aU 
return  from  their  crops. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  a  provision 
ensuring  firm  minimum  price  support  levels, 
related  to  parity,  for  the  entire  wheat  and 
feed  grain  crops. 

It  Is  estimated  that  in  Minnesota  alone, 
wheat  and  leed  grain  farmers  will  lose  be- 
tween t40-«50  million  annually  In  lower 
price  supports.  This  figrure  does  not  include 
future  loss  in  Income  to  those  raising  live- 
stock— which  will  be  an  inevitable  result  of 
lower  feed  grain  prices. 

Secondly,  the  House  bill  authorizes  a  new 
production  and  acreage  control  system — a 
system  resting  on  the  conserving  laase.  In  a 
letter  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
In  May.  Secretary  Hardin  described  the  con- 
serving base  approach  as  having  "inequities 
and  weaknesses."  There  Is  no  requirement  or 
assurance  In  the  bill  that  the  program  will 
not  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  al- 
low millions  of  acres  of  cropland  to  be 
brought  Into  production. 

If  positive  production  controls  are  not  re- 
quired, we  may  again  face  serious  surpluses 
which  will  depress  markets  and  cause  great 
financial  damage  to  producers. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  about  the  failure 
of  the  House  bill  to  provide  positive  assur- 
ance that  diverted  croplands  will  not  be  used 
to  expand  and  depress  the  livestock  indus- 
try. I  would  recommend  that  the  bill  re- 
ported by  yotir  Committee  contain  an  ex- 
plicit prohibition  against  using  acreage  re- 
moved from  crops  for  grazing  at  any  time — 
except  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  emergencies. 

If  the  final  Agriculture  bill  adopted  by  the 
Congress  does  not  take  care  of  these  prob- 
lems, I  believe  that  wheat  and  feed  grain 
producers  will  be  better  served  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  present  farm  programs  rather 
than  enactment  of  the  House  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Waltxr  F.  Monsalb. 


PROMINENT  OHIO  CITIZEN  RE- 
PORTS ON  CASTRO'S  CUBA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Edward  Lamb,  of  Toledo,  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  highly  respected  indus- 
trialists. He  has  been  my  personal  friend 
over  many  years.  In  his  younger  days  he 
became  an  outstanding  lawyer  In  Ohio, 
winning  renown  as  a  trial  lawyer  repre- 
senting labor  unions.  Edward  Lamb,  or 
"Ted"  Lamb  as  he  was  known  to  his 
friends,  was  a  comparatively  poor  man 
financially  in  those  days.  Now  as  an  in- 
dustrialist he  Is  known  and  respected  In 
international  business  circles  and  due  to 
his  own  efforts  he  has  become  a  multi- 
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millionaire.  His  progressive  views  on  all 
public  questions  are  a  part  of  him  now 
as  they  were  years  ago. 

Throughout  many  years  Ted  Lamb  has 
distinguished  himself  for  his  services  in 
behalf  of  underprivileged.  In  the  course 
of  my  many  years  practicing  law  in  Ohio 
I  was  familiar  with  his  achievements  as 
a  lawyer  and  his  services  as  a  humani- 
tarian not  only  in  behalf  of  members  of 
labor  unions  but  in  behalf  of  unemployed 
and  underprivileged  men  and  women. 

Prom  time  to  time  Edward  Lamb  has 
spoken  out  vigorously  for  trade  relations 
between  our  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  and  with  Cuba. 
He  beheves  that  trade  promotes  friend- 
ships and  that  the  customer-dealer  re- 
lationship would  bring  nations  closer 
together  just  like  it  does  for  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  recently  Edward  "Ted" 
Lamb  returned  from  2  weeks  in  Cuba. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port on  the  trip  made  by  Edward  Lamb 
following  his  return  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TOLSBO.  Ohio,  August  6,  1970. — Edward 
Lamb.  Toledo  industrialist,  returned  today 
from  two  weeks  in  Cuba  and  told  the  follow- 
ing anecdote: 

On  March  22,  1969.  Mr.  Lamb  discussed 
with  Pldel  Castro  In  Camaguay  Province  the 
possibility  of  producing  several  consumer 
products,  using  sophisticated  mechanized 
equipment.  He  told  of  his  American  produc- 
tion of  plastic  shoes  with  foreign-made  ma- 
chinery which  he  had  acquired  in  West  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  He  gave  Prime  Minister  Cas- 
tro samples  of  the  shoes  and  furnished  him 
with  brochures  tmd  literature  of  the  Italian 
and  German  equipment  manufacturers.  On 
June  10,  Castro  sent  three  engineers  to  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  on  July  6,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  .shoe  machinery  manufacturers 
were  in  Cuba  bidding  for  the  equipment 
business. 

The  Cubans  purchased  the  equipment  and 
Installed  It  In  a  plant  In  Havana  and  began 
production  on  December  5. 1969.  Castro  stated 
In  his  July  26  speech  that  "The  Cuban  plastic 
shoe  production  has  now  reached  more  than 
30.000  pairs  a  day  in  a  plant  with  300  workers 
operating  10  machines."  The  plant  will 
shortly  produce  dally  60,000  pairs  of  shoes 
with  a  few  more  machines  now  being  in- 
stalled. Each  machine  has  10  stations  and 
processes  up  to  200  pairs  of  shoes  an  hour. 
The  equipment  Is  operated  24  hours  a  day 
with  four  6  hour  shifts.  The  Havana  plant 
presently  produces  only  women's  shoes  but 
Is  has  already  supplied  every  woman  In  Cuba 
with  at  least  one  pair  of  the  new  vinyl  shoes. 
Mr.  Lamb  said  the  quality  of  the  production, 
as  far  as  wearablllty.  color  retention  and 
even  styling.  Is  equal  to  anything  which  has 
been  turned  out  elsewhere.  Another  plant 
which  will  produce  men's  shoes  Is  under  con- 
struction In  Santiago  In  Orlente  Province. 
The  total  plastic  shoe  production  wUl  amount 
to  30,000,000  pairs  a  year  by  mld-1971. 

Prime  Minister  Castro  emphasized  that 
this  vinyl  shoe  story  provides  a  remarkable 
model  of  the  use  of  technology  to  satisfy 
consumer  needs  with  a  minimum  of  human 
labor.  There  will  soon  be  twice  as  many  of 
the  new  vinyl  shoes  as  are  now  being  turned 
out  In  the  leather  shoe  factories.  The  pres- 
ent production  In  the  leather  plants  uses 
19.000  workers  turning  out  only  18,000,000 
pairs  of  shoes  a  year.  However,  the  new 
equipment  will  produce  more  than  30.000.000 
pairs  of  vinyl  shoes  a  year  with  less  than 
1.200  workers. 

Mr.  Lamb  who  sat  on  the  stage  In  Havana 
and  listened  to  Castro's  account  of  the  at- 


tempts to  mechanize  their  fields  and  factories 
said  that  in  his  opinion,  no  country  in  the 
world  has  shown  a  greater  receptivity  to  tech- 
nological progress  than  now  exists  in  Cuba. 
He  said  that  "the  building  of  schools,  hous- 
ing, road  construction,  dams  for  the  Irriga- 
tion of  the  fields,  and  many  recreation  cen- 
ters are  an  Inspiring  sight  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  "kid  Itself  about 
the  Improvements  now  taking  place  In  the 
Cuban  economy.  They  have  domestic  prob- 
lems, as  do  we,  but  the  fact  Is  that  the 
Cuban  people  are  seriously  attacking  those 
problems  and  they  are  not  involving  them- 
selves In  foreign  adventures.  Like  any  devel- 
oping nation.  Cuba  has  need  for  foreign 
know-how  and  Havana  University  has  re- 
cruited 185  teaching  specialists  for  the  new 
fall  term." 

Mr.  Lamb  attended  a  luncheon  given  for 
foreign  industrialists  who  are  doing  business 
with  Cuba  and  these  Included  important 
Swedish,  Italian,  Japanese,  French,  Spanish, 
Canadian  and  other  businessmen  from  the 
non-socialist  counuies.  One  guest  wise- 
cracked. "This  Is  an  open  meeting — open  to 
any  foreign  multi-mllllonalre  with  know- 
how  for  sale!" 

"The  American  boycott  of  Cuba  is  unfor- 
tunate." Mr.  Lamb  said,  "and  outside  of  Its 
moral  implications  merely  drives  a  lot  of 
good  business  into  the  arms  of  foreign  pro- 
diicers."  This  was  the  third  trip  Mr.  Lamb 
has  made  to  Cuba  within  the  last  15  months, 
and  he  stated  that  the  Cuban  people  are 
vigorously  improving  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  American  people  will  demand  all  the 
facts  and  the  truth  about  Cuba.  We  must 
have  an  objective  look  and  then  determine 
whether  our  "national  welfare  and  security 
couldn't  be  better  advanced  by  a  policy  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  our  neighboring 
country." 

MARK  TRICE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  that  have 
been  raised  in  the  last  few  days  for 
Mark  Trice,  an  unusual  man,  indeed.  One 
of  the  first  men  I  met  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  was  Mark  Trice,  a  fixture  in 
this  body  for  half  a  century.  Mark  w£is 
a  tremendous  help  to  me  in  my  fledgling 
days  in  the  Senate.  What  is  even  more 
significant,  and  typical  of  the  man,  how- 
ever, is  that  he  continues  to  be  a  great 
help — even  though  the  class  of  '68  sup- 
posedly has  learned  its  way  around  in 
the  last  20  months  or  so. 

At  any  rate,  I  want  to  commend  Mark 
Trice,  our  distinguished  secretary  to  the 
minority  of  this  body,  on  the  occasion 
of  50  years  of  dedicated  service.  His  wis- 
dom, competence,  fairness,  and  judgment 
have  aided  us  all  at  various  times.  His 
service  has  brought  honor  not  only  to 
himself,  but  that  honor  extends  to  this 
body,  his  family,  and  his  friends. 

Mark  Trice  has  seen  many  Senators 
come  and  go  in  the  last  50  years.  In 
numerous  ways,  his  life  has  touched 
theirs.  I  could  continue  at  length  about 
this  man  whom  I  have  known  a  relatively 
short  time.  But  let  me  conclude  with  this 
observation:  Mark  Trice  has  helped  me 
to  do  my  job.  I  can  pay  him  no  higher 
tribute.       

PLIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  OF  MIGRANT 
,  FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  testimony  presented  before 
the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 


Opportunity  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  we  have 
heard  numerous  references  to  the  plight 
of  the  migrant  farmworker.  Recently, 
this  was  reported  also  on  a  nationally 
televised  documentary  by  the  NBC  net- 
work. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
teacher  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  which  de- 
scribes in  moving  detail  the  conditions 
under  which  these  children  are  forced  to 
live.  It  is  an  incisive  letter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  tells  among  other  things  how 
even  a  free  lunch  can  be  a  negative  ex- 
perience for  a  child  when,  in  order  to 
receive  it,  he  must  place  his  poverty  on 
pubUc  display. 

I  should  like  to  have  Senators  share 
Miss  Oyler's  concern  for  those  she  calls 
"the  little  children  with  the  dancing  eyes 
and  the  singing  names."  I  therefore  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
Miss  Elaine  Oyler  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jt7i.T  27. 1970. 
Dear  Senator  Monoale:  I  am  vrrltlng  to 
tell  you.  "Graclas.  graclas.  graclas".  Your 
probe  into  the  migrant  living  situation  Is  not 
only  desperately  needed  but  a  most  humani- 
tarian gesture.  My  association  with  the  mi- 
grant has  been  In  Colorado  where  the  total 
population  Is  primarily  Spanish-American.  I 
"^am  a  school  teacher  and  have  worked  In  a 
Title  ni  school.  The  locale  in  which  I  lived, 
the  Poudre  Valley,  produces  sugar  beets 
which  Is  the  major  agricultural  crop  har- 
vested by  these  people.  Let  me  preface  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  your  comments  on 
the  "Today  Show"  were  quite  accurate.  Hav- 
ing been  deeply  Involved  with  these  people 
It  Is  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  to  state 
that  their  living  conditions  are  "not  to  be 
believed".  In  many  articles  and  newsbroad- 
casts  I  have  been  familiar  with  of  late,  the 
states  of  Florida  and  Texas  are  pointed  out  as 
being  particularly  bad  In  terms  of  housing 
conditions  and  labor  relations.  I  do  not  have 
a  vendetta  against  Colorado,  I  simply  can't 
Imagine  these  states  being  any  worse. 

After  hearing  your  many  investigations  I 
am  sure  you  can  empathl2se  with  how  It  feels 
to  be  a  Spanish-American  (many  times  na- 
tive bom)  living  In  this  land  of  plenty.  I  aak 
you  though,  to  please  regress  for  a  moment 
and  Imagine  yourself  age  six,  Spanish-Ameri- 
can and  away  from  your  family  for  the  first 
time  In  your  life  . . .  you  are  attending  a  rural 
public  school.  To  begin  the  year,  more  often 
than  not  you  must  enter  school  six  weeks 
to  two  months  late.  This  Is  because  your 
parents  have  been  picking  the  late  summer 
crops  and  have  not  settled  down  to  the  five 
month  off-season  lull  until  now.  In  school 
everything  sounds  strange  to  you.  The  little 
children  In  your  room  are  doing  some  ele- 
mentary reading  but  they  are  doing  so  In 
EngUah.  English,  this  is  the  language  you 
hear  when  you  go  Into  town  to  the  super- 
market or  what  your  parents  speak  to  the 
"Anglo's".  Tou  decide  for  the  time  being 
you  win  like  your  teacher.  When  you  came 
Into  the  room  she  met  you  with  a  warm, 
friendly  smile  and  pleasantly  said,  "Hello, 
I'm  Mrs.  Brown".  She  took  you  by  the  hand, 
introduced  you  to  the  class  and  then  showed 
you  to  your  seat.  In  front  of  you  sat  an 
"Anglo"  girl  who  did  not  even  look  up  from 
her  book  when  you  sat  down.  Behind  you  was 
a  Spanish  boy  like  yourself,  but  he  was  dif- 
ferent. Boy,  were  you  surprised  when  you 
found  out  that  he  did  not  speak  Spanish  I 
Mrs.  Brown  then  brought  over  some  books 
and  asked  you  to  step  to  the  back  of  the 
room.  She  began  to  ask  some  questions  but 
all  you  could  do  was  look  blankly  at  her 
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becauae  everything  seemed  so  strange  and 
foreign.  "Juan,  have  you  ever  been  to  school 
before?"  "Juan,  do  you  know  your  alphabet?" 
"Juan,  how  far  can  you  count?"  In  desper- 
ation, Mrs.  Brown  calls  Carlos,  another  Span- 
ish boy  to  the  back  of  the  room.  She  asks 
him  some  questions  and  In  Spanish  he  asks 
If  you  know  how  to  say  your  alphabet  and 
count  your  numbers.  "SI,  uno,  doe,  tres, 
cuatro,  clnco,  sets,  slete,  ocho,  nueve,  dlez". 
"No,  no  Juan,  you  are  In  school  now.  you 
must  speak  In  English".  By  this  time  the 
room  Is  getting  noisy  so  Mrs.  Brown  asks  you 
to  come  to  her  desk.  There  she  gives  you  a 
box  of  crayons  and  several  pictures  to  color. 
At  your  desk  you  stare  at  the  crayons  for 
awhile  and  then  gingerly,  with  all  your  fin- 
gers wrapped  around  the  crayon,  make  some 
marks  on  the  paper.  Why  couldn't  Mrs. 
Brown  understand  that  you  have  never  had  a 
crayon  In  your  hand  before  and  If  you  make 
a  mesa,  she  will  think  you  dumb  and  stupid. 
Finally  a  bell  rings  and  you  are  told  that 
It  Is  lunchtime.  Who  eats  lunch?  At  home 
It's  commeal  in  the  morning  and  frljoles  and 
tortilla's  at  night.  Carlos  comes  over  to  you 
and  together  you  go  down  the  line  to  the 
lunchroom. 

There  you  must  stand  In  another  line  in 
which  you  are  given  a  piece  of  paper  with 
"FREE"  stamped  on  it.  Tou  don't  know  what 
it  means  but  If  they  are  going  to  feed  you 
and  you  don't  have  to  pay  for  It,  you  don't 
care  what  It  says.  Never,  In  your  entire  life 
have  you  seen  so  much  food.  Tou  like  the 
lady  who  Is  dishing  It  out.  She  looks  so  clean 
and  friendly  and  you  hope  she  won't  fCH-get 
you  too  are  coming  through  the  line  or  the 
food  will  not  run  out  before  you  get  there. 
On  your  tray  you  see  a  {taper  container  and 
a  straw.  Tou  ask  Carlos  if  it  Is  "cafe"  and 
he  says,  "Noh.  leche".  Tou  think  to  your- 
self, leche  (milk),  that  is  the  stuff  they  give 
little  babies.  I  wonder  what  It  tastes  like? 
Carlos  then  directs  you  to  a  small  table  In 
the  far  comer  of  the  room.  At  this  table  are 
several  other  Spanish  children  but  they  are 
much  older  than  you.  Tou  ask  Carlos  why 
you  don't  sit  with  the  other  children  in  your 
room  and  he  tells  you  that  your  table  Is 
where  the  "free  lunch"  sit.  In  just  a  few  days 
you  learn  what  It  means  to  get  "free  lunch." 
On  the  playground  you  decide  to  stick  to 
Carols  like  glue  and  he  Is  nice  about  it.  Tou 
see  the  other  children  playing  games  and 
long  to  be  playing  with  them  but  no  one 
asks  you.  Finally  while  Carlos  and  you  are 
throwing  rocks  Into  a  dried-up  mud  bole  one 
of  the  boys  from  your  class  decides  to  talk 
to  you.  "HI  ya,  Mex!  Where'd  they  drag  you 
up  from?"  About  the  time  you  are  being 
asked  this  you  see  several  other  boys  closing 
In  on  you  and  the  next  thing  you  know,  feel 
yourself  being  punched  all  over  your  body. 
At  this  same  moment,  the  dutiful  play- 
ground supervisor  comes  around  the  corner, 
sees  a  scrap  and  before  you  can  believe  what 
is  happening  to  you,  you  find  yourself  in 
the  principal's  office  and  she  is  saying,  "Oh 

those  Spanish.  The  first  day  at  school 

and  already  a  fight.  I  don't  know  why  but  it 
seems  the  whole  bunch  of  them  are  so  an- 
gry?" Tour  first  experience  with  the  princi- 
pal Is  memorable.  A  great,  gigantic  man 
with  a  mean  look  In  his  eyes,  who  spoke  very 
fast.  Too  bad  you  could  not  understand  what 
he  was  saying  to  you.  He  asked  you  what 
happened  and  Carlos  began  to  speak  for  you 
but  the  principal  quickly  shut  him  up  by 
saying,  "Let  the  boy  speak  for  himself". 
"What  was  this  fight  all  about  Juan?"  "Who 
started  It?"  "Come  on,  speak  up  boy".  "Noh, 
noh  comprendo,  senor". 

Back  In  your  classroom,  Mrs.  Brown  greets 
you  once  again  with  a  smile.  The  children 
are  dancing  and  singing  to  a  record.  Mrs. 
Brown  asks  you  to  Join  in  the  circle  but  sev- 
eral of  the  children  won't  break  It  to  let  you 
in.  Finally  Mrs.  Brown  gets  In  the  circle  her- 
self and  brings  you  In  but  you  can  feel  the 
little  girl  who  Is  holding  one  of  your  hands 
sure  wished  she  wasn't.   Tou  know  every- 


body knows  this  and  wished  you  could  run 
out  of  the  room  but  Mrs.  Brown  has  a  strong 
grip  on  your  other  hand.  Later,  while  the 
children  are  getting  their  afternoon  drink 
you  can  see  the  little  girls  pointing  at  you 
and  giggling.  Tou  ask  Carlos  what  they  are 
saying  and  you're  told  they  are  laughing  at 
your  pants  and  shoes.  So  what,  they  were 
good  enough  for  Manuel  and  Jose,  why  not 
me?  And  what  If  your  shoes  did  have  card- 
board In  them.  Tou  know  you  must  make 
them  last  as  there  Is  not  enough  money  in 
the  winter  when  there  are  no  crops  to  pick. 
Tou  were  clean  though.  Mama  had  washed 
all  of  your  clothes  special  because  yea  were 
going  to  school  and  you  knew  this  was  a  job 
for  Mama  who  had  to  carry  the  water  from 
the  big  cistern  in  the  camp.  Tou  then  looked 
at  your  hands  and  knew  why  the  Uttle  girl 
had  not  wanted  to  hold  yours.  Sure  they  had 
blisters  on  top  of  blisters  but  that  is  what 
you  get  when  you  hoe  sugar  beets.  In  your 
family,  if  you're  big  enough  to  hoe  beets  you 
work,  even  If  the  hoe  has  a  sawed-off  handle. 
Soon  the  day  ends  and  you  must  walk  back 
the  way  you  came  to  the  place  where  you 
were  told  you  would  be  picked  up  by  the 
man  who  owns  the  camp  your  family  Is  now 
living  In.  At  this  place  you  must  wait  and 
wait  and  wait.  Finally  he  comes,  you  climb 
Into  the  back  of  the  truck  and  as  It  pulls 
Into  camp  never  did  anything  look  so  good 
as  to  see  Mama,  Papa  and  the  babies  in  front 
of  your  cabin.  "Como  esta,  Juanlto"  you  hear 
Mama  calling.  Spanish,  It  was  the  best  sound 
In  the  whole  vrlde  world.  Now  you  knew  you 
were  really  home. 

In  many  schools  around  this  nation  where 
the  Spanish-American  migrant  child  attends 
they  are  being  drastically  short-changed.  We, 
as  educators,  speak  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  the  children,  of  planning  behavioral  ob- 
jectives and  yet,  In  many  areas,  the  Spanish- 
American  are  a  foreign  entity  and  Just  don't 
"fit  In".  Many  Spanish-American  children  are 
suffering  from  acute  learning  disabilities, 
many  of  these  physiological  In  nature.  Tou 
spoke  of  the  conductive  hearing  loss.  This 
exists  but  I  feel  there  Is  a  problem  far  more 
pressing  than  this.  It  is  the  permanent  loss 
of  Intellectual  capacity  due  to  prenatal  and 
postnatal  malnutrition.  If  these  children  do 
not  get  the  proper  amount  of  protein  at  the 
optimum  time  (prenatal  period  and  the  first 
12  months  of  life)  they  can  develop  perma- 
nent learning  disabilities.  After  this  period 
of  time,  there  can  still  be  some  damage  but 
not  as  extensive.  This  has  serious  implica- 
tions as  to  their  ability  to  Integrate  mate- 
rial correctly,  hence,  being  able  to  read  and 
write.  I  became  fascinated  with  this  area  be- 
cause I  had  a  Uttle  boy  In  my  room  who  was 
severely  malnourished  In  early  life  and  as  a 
result,  was  totally  apathetic  (minimal  au- 
tism) at  the  age  of  S'^.  I  am  not  working 
with  these  chUdren  any  more  but  they  are 
still  very  much  on  my  mind  .  .  .  and  In  my 
heart.  I  am  trying  to  help  them  in  another 
way  by  working  on  a  MJki.  specializing  in 
specific  learning  disabilities  children  develop 
because  of  a  IcMsk  of  early  protein  in  the  diet. 
This  Is  a  new  and  open  field,  but  one  that 
needs  to  be  looked  Into  more  severely.  There 
are  Implications  here  for  why  children  in 
"poop-up  programs"  such  as  Headstart  do 
not  maintain  their  acceleration,  why  many 
people  of  this  lifestyle  are  so  apathetic  in 
attitude  and  why  the  cycle  of  decadence 
evolves.  I  choose  to  feel  that  It  all  does  not 
depend  on  the  soclo-envlronmental  condi- 
tions as  does  Hurley.'  Research  says  that 
there  are  now  definite  physiological  changes 
in  the  biochemical  and  neurological  makeup 
of  individuals  subject  to  early  malnutrition. 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  area  there  are 
many  competent  men  who  can  give  you  in- 
tense detaU.  May  I  suggest  the  work  of  Dr. 
Joaquin  Cravito  of  Mexico  City,  Dr.  Fernando 


Monckeberg  of  SanUago,  Chile  and  Drs.  Del- 
bert  Dayton  and  Merrill  Read  of  the  National 
InsUtute  of  Child  Health  and  Development, 
Growth  and  Development  Branch. 

I  will  close  this  letter  to  you  by  saying, 
thank  you  again  for  your  Interest.  I  call  these 
children,  "the  Uttle  children  with  the  danc- 
ing eyes  and  singing  names".  Please  sir, 
please  .  .  .  help  them  to  get  their  fair  break 
in  life. 

Most  Appreciatively, 

EXaine  J.  Otler, 

Seattle,  Wash. 


•  Rodger  Hurley,  Poverty  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation: A  Causal  Relationship  (New  York: 
Vintage  Books,  1909) . 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  state- 
ments by  organizations  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  human  rights  was  an 
integral  part  of  last  spring's  hearingo  on 
the  Genocide  Convention  by  a  special 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Mr.  Bayard  Rustin,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights  and  Mrs.  Katherine  L. 
Camp,  president,  VS.  section,  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  have  been  strong  supporters 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Their  state- 
ments stress  the  importance  of  ratifying 
the  convention  in  order  to  reaffirm  the 
fundamental  U.S.  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Batard  Rttstin,  Chaisuan  of 
THE  EacEctrrrvE  Combottee  of  the  Leaoer- 
SHiF  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  at  Its  meeting  on 
April  29, 1970,  unanimously  endorsed  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Many  of  the  125  national  civil  rights,  labor, 
religious  and  civil  groups  that  participate  In 
the  work  of  the  Leadership  Conference  have 
already  expressed  their  individual  support  of 
ratification.  It  Is  our  hope  that  endorsement 
by  the  Leadership  Conference  will  help  focus 
the  Senate's  attention  on  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  as  a  civil  rights  Issue. 
When  the  United  Nations,  oui  own  country 
Included,  adopted  the  Genocide  Convention 
In  1948.  It  was  In  direct  response  to  the  most 
heinous  crime  of  this  century :  the  murder  by 
Nazi  Germany  of  more  than  6  million  men, 
VTomen  and  children,  simply  because  of 
religious,  ethnic  or  political  minorities.  The 
Intervening  years  have  only  made  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Convention  more  Imperative  and 
the  reluctance  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  act,  in 
more  than  20  years,  a  matter  almost  beyond 
comprehension. 

Lately  in  this  country  we  have  heard  mem- 
bers of  the  black  minority  express  the  fear 
that  concentration  camps  and  gas  chambers 
may  someday  be  prepared  for  them.  It  Is  a 
pernicious  fear:  and  it  persists  in  spite  of 
disavowals  by  the  highest  officials  of  govern- 
ment. 

One  way  to  demonstrate  that  the  fear  Is 
groundless  Is  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Seventy-five  countries  have  already  ratified 
the  Convention.  We  must,  too,  if  we  are  to 
convince  our  citizens  and  the  world  that  we 
mean  what  we  say;  that  we  are  ready  to  go 
beyond  mere  professions  of  high  principle  and 
take  an  unequivocal  stand  against  the  mon- 
strous destruction  of  groups  of  people  be- 
cause of  their  birth  or  their  beUefs. 
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We  urge  the  Senate  to  take  prompt  Bctlon 
In  ratifying  the  Convention  on  t)ie  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

Statkhknt  bv  Katherine  L.  Camp.  ParsHJENT. 

U.S.     Section,     Women's     Intesnationai. 

League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 

The  Women's  International  Leajrue  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  strongly  tirges  ratification 
of  the  U.N.  Convention  en  Genocide.  This 
Convention  manifests  man's  striving  for  a 
more  humanitarian  way  of  life  by  condemn- 
ing the  organized  destruction  of  any  racial 
or  religious  group.  The  U.N.  unanimously 
adopted  the  Convention  on  Genocide  in  1948 
and  since  that  tUne  75  countries  have  ratified 
it  Both  the  Secretary-  of  State  and  the  At- 
torney General  have  stated  that  there  are 
no  Constitutional  obstacles  to  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion. 

Man's  goal  of  living  In  a  world  without  war. 
with  freedom  and  Justice  for  all.  can  only  be 
realized  If  we  build  a  firm  foundation  of 
International  law.  The  Genocide  Convention 
Is  a  vita!  part  of  such  a  foundation.  This 
Convention  embodies  the  revulsion  of  all 
civilized  men  at  the  systematic  destruction 
cf  any  group  of  people  because  of  their  racial 
or  religious  origin.  U.S.  ratlficatlcn  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  abide  by  the  decent  opinion 
of  mankind  everywhere. 

Since  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  Women  s 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
first  endorsed  the  Genocide  Convention  in 
1949.  we  have  repeatedly  urged  the  United 
States  to  ratify  It.  Ratification  cf  the  U.N. 
Convention  on  Genocide  this  year  would  be 
a  particularly  fitting  manner  to  celebrate  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations. 


GENEVA    PROTOCOL   OF    1925    SUB- 
MITTED   TO    THE    SENATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President,  in  fulfillment 
of  his  promise  of  last  November,  has 
today  submitted  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent.  This  action,  together  with  the 
President's  previous  renunciation  of  the 
use  and  possession  of  biological  warfare 
agents  by  the  United  States,  will  sub- 
stantially strengthen  the  barriers  pro- 
tecting mankind  from  the  horrors  of 
chemical  artd  biological  warfare. 

Tha  dimensions  of  the  danger  posed 
by  the  existence  of  these  frightful  agents 
has  been  amply  illustrated  during  the 
past  few  days  as  a  result  of  the  Army's 
disposal  of  a  shipment  of  deadly  nerve 
gas.  More  than  anything  else,  the  epi- 
sode of  the  nerve  gas  underscores  the 
potentially  suicidal  absurdity  of  produc- 
ing weapons  which  are  too  dangerous 
even  to  destroy. 

Fortunately,  the  President's  actions 
over  the  past  few  months  have  had  the 
effect  of  removing  major  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  from  their  previous 
place  in  our  military  planning.  In  my 
opinion  they  should  never  have  been 
there  in  the  first  place  but  the  Presi- 
dent deserves  full  credit  for  having  initi- 
ated a  comprehensive  review  of  our 
chemical  and  biological  programs. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  still  wide- 
spread concern  over  the  erosion  of  U.S. 
restraint  with  regard  to  the  use  of  agents, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
chemical  warfare.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  heavy  United  States  use  of  harassing 
gases  in  Vietnam  and  to  the  extensive 
defoliation   operations  which  we  have 


conducted  in  Vietnam,  including  the  de- 
struction of  food  crops. 

The  administration  is  reported  to  have 
weighed  the  questions  of  harassing  gases 
and  herbicides  very  carefully  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  action  it  has  taken  today. 
Indeed,  it  is  reliably  reported  that  it  was 
the  effort  to  resolve  precisely  these  prob- 
lems which  has  delayed  submission  of 
the  protocol  tmtil  this  late  date  in  the 
congressional  session. 

Quite  frankly,  I  would  have  preferred 
for  the  President  to  have  interpreted  the 
protocol  in  accordance  with  the  position 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
in  an  80-to-3  vote  last  December,  as  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  harassing  gases  and 
herbicides.  While  he  did  not  do  so,  I 
am  nevertheless  pleased  that  in  submit- 
ting the  protocol  he  did  not  formally  re- 
serve the  U.S.  position  with  regard  to 
those  weapons. 

There  are  ways  other  than  action  on 
the  protocol  by  which  the  Senate  can 
express  its  views  on  these  issues.  One 
of  these  ways  is  by  our  action  on  the 
herbicide  amendment  to  the  Defense 
procurement  authorization  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Nelson  and  Goodell. 
Passage  of  their  amendment  would  be 
an  effective  means  of  curtailing  the  use 
of  herbicidal  agents  by  the  military  in 
Vietnam. 

Too  little  is  known  about  the  long 
range  effects  of  these  chemicals  on  the 
environment  or  on  hiunan  beings  to  jus- 
tify their  continued  use  at  this  time. 
What  little  we  do  know  about  some  of 
the  chemicals  being  used  in  Vietnam  has 
led  to  their  being  prohibited  for  civilian 
use  in  this  coimtry.  Until  these  ques- 
tions are  more  fully  studied,  it  is  in  my 
view  unthinkable  that  we  would  continue 
to  inflict  them  upon  the  long  suffering 
Vietnamese. 

I  intend  to  support  the  ratification  of 
the  Geneva  protocol.  Before  taking  a 
final  position  on  all  of  its  interpreta- 
tions, however,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
complicated  legal,  technical,  humani- 
tarian questions  Involved.  While  this 
need  not  be  as  lengthy  as  the  executive 
branch  review  of  these  same  issues,  there 
are  many  points  of  view  which  deserve 
to  be  heard  and  ccoisldered. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent again  for  the  decisions  which  he 
took  last  November  and  for  the  action 
which  he  has  taken  today.  Together  they 
have  moved  U.S.  policy  a  considerable 
distance  toward  conformity  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world  community. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  President  Nixon  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  on  Indian  affairs.  This 
was  a  significant  statement  by  our  Na- 
tion's Chief  Executive.  It  was  a  state- 
ment deserving  of  attention  and.  in 
many  respects,  deserving  of  praise. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  how  much  of  the 
President's  message  will  be  rhetoric  and 
how  much  will  be  turned  into  action.  But 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  submitted  to  Congress 
three  bills  which  would  implement  some 
of  the  President's  recwamendations. 


On  July  20,  the  Forum,  the  newspaper 
serving  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  Moorhead,  Minn., 
and  the  surrounding  areas,  published  an 
editorial  analyzing  the  statement.  The 
editorial  succinctly  summarized  the  key 
points  of  the  message  and  recognized  the 
significance  of  self-determination  if  the 
Indian  is  to  progress  beyond  the  state 
of  poverty  in  which  so  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's first  citizens  are  forced  to  dwell. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Poi-um's  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  Message  in  Indian  Atfaiiis  Contains 
Proposals  Which  Shouu)  Be  Acted  Upon 
President  Nixon's  message  to  Congress  on 
Indian    affairs    contained    recommendations 
which  we  hope  are  enacted  into  law. 

Mr  Nixon's  program  can  best  be  described 
as  one  of  self-determination  for  the  Indian. 
It  condemns  both  paternalism  and  neglect  in 
goverimient  policies.  Mr.  Nixon  stated  that 
Indians  are  "the  most  deprived  and  most 
Isolated  minority  group  In  our  nation."  The 
chief  executive  stated  that  even  the  federal 
programs  which  are  Intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Indians  "have  frequently  proven  to 
be  ineffective  and  demeaning." 

One  of  the  nation's  leading  spokesmen  on 
behaU  of  the  Indian,  Democratic  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  of  Minnesota,  had  praise  for  the 
President's  message.  Mondale,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  Indian  educa- 
tion, has  long  been  a  champion  of  many  of 
the  reforms  Mr.  Nixon  recommends. 

The  President  asked  Congress  to  renounce 
Its  previous  endorsement  of  the  "termina- 
tion" policy  which  promoted  the  weakening 
and  ultimate  finish  of  the  reservation  sys- 
tem. Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  would  affirm  that 
"the  historic  relationship"  between  Indians 
and  the  government  cannot  be  abridged 
without  Indian  consent  .  .  . 

"Even  as  we  reject  the  goal  of  forced  ter- 
mination so  must  we  reject  the  suffocating 
pattern  of  patemaUsm.  We  must  assure  the 
Indian  that  he  can  assume  control  of  his 
own  life  without  being  separated  involun- 
tarily from  the  tribal  group."  said  the 
President. 

Mr  Nixon  proposed  that  Indian  tribes  be 
empowered  to  take  over  the  control  or  oper- 
ation at  present  federally  run  programs  if 
they  choose  without  loes  of  federal  funds. 
For  example,  John&on-O'Malley  school  aid 
would  go  directly  to  Indian  tribes  and  com- 
munities as  well  as  to  public  schools  in  order 
to  prevent  misuse  of  these  funds.  Many 
school  districts,  after  recei\-ing  the  Johnson- 
CMalley  Act  federal  funds  for  Indian  edu- 
cation, have  turned  the  money  Into  the  gen- 
eral fund,  with  Indians  getting  little  benefit. 
President  Nixon,  In  his  message,  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  many  Indians  are  turn- 
ing from  rural  to  urban  life,  going  to  the 
cities  where  thev  are  meeting  special  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  lack  of  social 
Inaction.  Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  expand  the 
operation  of  urban  Indian  centers,  such  as 
exist  on  a  limited  basis  in  Minneapolis  and 
other  large  cities. 

The  President  presented  an  impressive  list 
of  other  measures  which  would  help  the 
Indian  meet  social,  economic,  education  and 
health  needs. 

Throughout  the  message,  the  emphasis 
was  on  self-determination,  giving  the  Indian 
the  opportunity  to  live  In  dignity  whether  he 
chooses  the  reservation  system  or  wants  to 
enter  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

The  Indian  himself  has  become  more  and 
more  vocal  for  self-determination  and  par- 
ticipation. He  wants  some  of  the  decision 
making  power  which  too  long  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  an  Impersonal  bureaucracy. 
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With  favorable  action  by  Congress  and 
new  and  eager  leaderslilp  among  the  Indian 
population,  perhaps  we  will  see  some  strides 
which  will  help  both  the  Indian  who  chooses 
to  rettUn  his  tribal  way  of  life,  and  the 
Indian  who  would  rather  integrate  into  the 
larger  society  of  American  life. 


TAKING  AGRICLT.TURE  FOR 
GRANTED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  sometimes  it 
takes  a  catastrophe — a  near  disaster — 
to  bring  us  to  our  senses — to  bring  us 
back  in  touch  with  reality. 

Such  is  the  case  now  with  a  serious 
blight  affecting  cornfields  across  the 
Nation. 

Although  exact  figures  are  not  yet 
available,  apparently  we  are  going  to  lose 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  1970  crop. 
Estimates  of  nationwide  losses  now  range 
from  as  low  as  10  percent  to  as  high  as 
50  percent.  In  Illinois,  last  year's  leading 
corn-producing  State,  the  State  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  estimates  that  fully 
one-fourth  of  the  crop  has  been  seriously 
damaged.  We  will  not  know  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  until  USDA  surveys 
now  underway  have  been  completed. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with 
oflBcials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  National  Educational 
Institute  for  Agriculture,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  seeks  better  public 
understanding  of  farm  issues,  and  I  be- 
lieve enough  is  known  to  draw  some  use- 
ful and  imp-jrtant  conclusions. 

First — and  this  is  foremost — American 
agriculture  is  being  taken  for  granted; 
if  nothing  else,  what  has  happened 
should  alert  us  to  this  fact.  U.S.  agri- 
culture is  one  of  the  real  miracles  of  the 
modem  age;  farmers  have  broken  record 
after  record;  and  agriculture  has  become 
so  dependable  that  the  thought  of  going 
without  needed  food  or  fiber  almost  never 
occurs  to  anyone  in  this  country  any 
more. 

A  blight  that  may  well  ruin  one-htdf  of 
the  largest  crop  our  coimtry  produces — 
the  largest  both  in  terms  of  value  and 
volume — is  a  very  serious  matter,  yet  in 
the  larger  sense  it  tells  us  just  how  lucky 
we  really  are. 

In  America  even  a  50-percent  loss — 
a  staggering  figure  by  any  standard — is 
not  really  a  disaster.  Anywhere  else  in 
the  world  it  would  be  unthinkable. 

In  America  we  have  combined  research 
and  reserve  capacity  to  prevent  the  trag- 
edies that  occur  elsewhere  from  natural 
causes. 

Our  extensive  agricultural  research 
facilities,  and  the  people  who  man  them, 
are  the  world's  best — and  given  time, 
they  will  find  a  way  to  prevent  damage 
from  the  fungus  that  is  causing  the  cur- 
rent blight.  And  once  the  ctu'e  is  found, 
our  farmers  will  apply  it  Immediately 
and  effectively,  because  they  know  the 
value  of  research,  and  over  the  years 
have  learned  to  utilize  it  well. 

In  America,  the  average  citizen  can 
afford  to  be  imconcerned  that  severe 
shortages  of  basic  products  may  occur — 
he  does  not  need  to  race  his  neighbors 
to  the  nearest  grocery  store  to  stock- 
pile staples  to  guard  against  an  impend- 
ing emergency — but  only  because  ade- 
quate food  and  fiber  reserves  protect  us 
aU. 


These  reserves  are  made  possible 
through  our  agricultural  programs — the 
price  support  and  acreage  control  system 
made  available  to  farmers  over  the  past 
37  years.  Today  we  have  approximately 
1.5  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains — corn, 
grain  sorghum,  oats,  and  so  forth — in 
reserve.  This  is  considered  an  adequate 
carryover  between  harvests.  It  will  pre- 
vent what  could  have  been  a  disaster 
from  becoming  just  that. 

I  do  not  lightly  dismiss  the  threat 
posed  by  the  current  com  blight.  Obvi- 
ously, serious  disruption  will  occur  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  many  major  seg- 
ments of  American  agriculture. 

The  effect  on  next  year's  com  plant- 
ings could  be  most  dramatic  of  all. 

But  certainly,  a  sharp  reduction  in 
com  supplies  will  have  immediate  im- 
pact on  the  beef,  poultry,  and  swine  in- 
dustries. 

If  feed  costs  rise — and  they  most  likely 
will — meat  prices  will  follow  and  reflect 
the  increase. 

I  beUeve  we  will  weather  this  adversity 
with  a  minimum  of  economic  disruption, 
but  only  because  our  agricultural  pro- 
grams make  it  possible  to  plan  for  the 
unexpected. 

These  present  circumstances  also 
strongly  underscore  the  need  for  ade- 
quate reserves  as  part  of  our  total  na- 
tional food  budget. 

If  we  ignore  the  lessons  of  history — 
if  we  let  supply  outstrip  demand — then 
we  will  plunge  ourselves  back  into  a 
serious  oversupply  situation.  That  is  why 
3  million  farmers  still  need  Government 
farm  programs  to  gear  output  to  meet 
demand — to  maintain  a  reserve  to  meet 
just  this  type  of  emergency,  yet  avoid 
price  depressing  surpluses. 

We  hear  many  complaints  about  farm 
programs,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  costs  involved.  Actually,  the 
costs  to  taxpayers  have  been  minima! 
when  compared  to  the  benefits  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  expenditures  on 
farm  programs.  In  effect,  these  pro- 
grams have  subsidized  the  consumer  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  farmer. 

Anyone  familiar  with  basic  economics 
knows  that  buyers  pay  more  when  sup- 
plies are  short,  and  that  they  pay  less 
when  there  Is  too  much;  in  agriculture, 
pi-lces  drop  even  when  there  is  a  slight 
abundance.  Farm  programs  have  assured 
the  American  consumer  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber. 

The  costs  have  been  small  indeed — 
especially  if  compared  to  what  can  hap- 
pen in  a  period  of  short  supply. 

The  com  blight  is  a  serious  problem, 
but  one  that  American  agriculture  can 
and  will  solve.  The  present  situation 
serves  to  dramatize  the  fact  that  Amer- 
icans have  taken  agriculture  too  much 
for  granted — for  too  long. 


THE  SERVICE  OF  J.   MARK  TRICE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  In- 
deed a  privilege  to  join  with  many  others 
In  congratulating  the  Honorable  J.  Mark 
Trice  on  this  unusual  occasion.  The  fact 
that  everyone  calls  him  "Mai^"  indi- 
cates something  about  the  fine  charac- 
ter that  he  possesses.  He  is  a  frioidly 
man.  The  Senators  and  Senate  employees 


like  him.  He  is  a  man  of  humility.  These 
are  all  desirable  attributes. 

We  honor  Mark  at  this  time  not  Just 
because  he  has  served  for  50  years.  This 
Indeed  is  a  remarkable  record  in  public 
service.  A  half  a  century  in  a  particular 
activity  is  a  long  time.  We  do  honor  him 
because  he  has  reached  this  milestone, 
but  we  also  honor  him  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  service  that  he  has  ren- 
dered throughout  these  years. 

Mark  has  been  a  source  of  intelligent 
and  dependable  service  for  everyone  who 
has  turned  to  him.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  when  a  question  or  request  was 
directed  to  Marit,  he  responded  with  ac- 
curacy, thoroughness,  and  utmost  fair- 
ness. His  sincerity  and  his  personal  in- 
tegrity, plus  his  competence,  made  it 
possible  for  all  of  us  to  totally  rely  upon 
him. 

So  at  this  time  when  we  are  honoring 
him  for  his  unusual  services,  it  should 
also  be  a  time  when  we  express  our 
gratitude  to  him.  I  personaUy  want  to 
thank  Mark  for  his  kindness  and  help 
extended  to  me  throughout  the  years.  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  many  in  our  of- 
fices and  employed  elsewhere  by  the 
Senators  who  Join  me  In  this.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  page  boys.  Mark  is 
respected  and  admired  by  them.  I  know 
that  he  has  the  gratitude  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  leave  to  others 
the  enumeration  of  the  many  events  in 
Mark's  life  and  the  writing  of  the  bi- 
ography for  him.  I  simply  want  to  praise 
him  for  his  devoted  public  service.  Mrs. 
Ciutis  Joins  me  in  an  expression  of  con- 
gratulations, gratitude,  and  best  wishes 
to  Mark,  to  Mrs.  Trice,  and  to  their 
daughter. 


PROJECT  SOC— SUCCESSFUL  MDTA 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
interesting  training  program  here  in 
Washington  was  described  in  the  August 
12.  1970,  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
This  model  program.  Secretarial  Oppor- 
tunities Consortium  or  Project  SOC.  has 
succeeded  in  preparing  disadvantaged 
young  women,  many  of  them  high  school 
dropouts,  and  many  with  undeveloped 
skills,  for  responsible  Jobs  in  the  com- 
munity. This  goal  is  achieved  not  only 
by  teaching  basic  clerical  skills,  but 
through  a  process  of  broadening  the  in- 
dividual's total  outlook;  with  an  em- 
phasis on  providing  new  opportunities 
and  productive  careers. 

I  should  like  to  bring  this  unique  and 
highly  successful  program  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  imanlmotis 
consent  that  the  article,  entitled  "The 
Saga  of  Lunch-Hour  Tutor,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thb  Saga  or  LuNCH-Hotm  TtrroB 
(By  Marlene  Cimons) 

Washikoton. — Two  years  ago  Mary  WoU 
was  working  as  a  secretary  in  the  White 
House,  and  she  was  bored.  So  during  her 
lunch  hours  she  began  tutoring  a  young 
black  girl  who  had  dropped  out  of  high 
school. 

It  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  much  larger 
project,  although  Mary  Wolf  didn't  know  it 
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then.  A  project  which  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  today  wants 
to  use  as  a  model  for  similar  programs  In 
other  cities. 

Pat,  the  young  Negro  girl  had  left  school 
In  the  10th  grade  to  get  married.  When  Mary 
Wolf  met  her.  Pat  was  a  welfare  recipient 
with  two  children  and  no  husband. 

"At  first  I  was  going  to  teach  her  English 
and  history."  Miss  Wolf  said.  "But  she  said  to 
me.  Look,  these  things  aren't  going  to  help 
me  get  a  Job."  So  I  started  teaching  her  short- 
hand and  typing.  She  was  extremely  bright 
and  I  began  to  feel  that  I  Just  couldn't  do 
enough  for  her  with  Just  my  lunch  hour. 

"So  I  started  looking  around  for  a  program 
to  put  her  In — a  program  at  the  secretarial 
level.  I  found  clerk  typist  programs  and 
clerk/steno  programs,  but  I  felt  these  would 
only  lock  her  in.  There's  so  much  more  to 
being  a  secretary  than  Just  knowing  the  basic 
skills." 

So  when  Mary  Wolf,  a  30-year-old  blonde, 
oouldnt  find  that  kind  of  a  program,  she 
started  her  own. 

Mary  Wolf  left  her  White  Hotise  Job — she 
bad  been  working  In  the  ofBce  of  an  official  In 
charge  of  recruiting  new  talent  for  govern- 
ment executive  positions — and  began  put- 
ting together  her  plan.  Miss  Wolf  managed 
to  cut  through  bureaucratic  red  tape  to  get 
a  $54,783  grant  Jointly  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  HEW's  office  of  edu- 
cation under  the  Manpower  Training  Act. 

"I'd  sit  in  all  thoee  meeUngs  at  HEW  and 
I  was  sure  they  were  all  thinking,  "What  l£ 
this  child  doing  here?"  "  she  said.  "But  I 
guesB  they  were  listening  more  to  what  I 
was  saying  Instead  of  thinking  about  how 
young  I  looked." 

Soon  after.  Project  SOC — Secretarial  Op- 
portunities Consortium — was  bom. 

Mary  Wolf,  who  had  never  really  taught 
anything  before  or  run  anything  before, 
suddenly  found  herself  a  teacher  and  an 
administrator.  She  wrote  a  curriculum  and 
found  a  local  Washington  church  willing  to 
donate  part  of  its  third  floor  for  classroom 
space. 

COST   OF   trnUTIES 

••We  Just  pay  $450  a  month  for  utilities," 
Miss  Wolf  said.  "And  that  comes  to  almost 
$6,000  a  year — which  Isn't  bad.  considering 
we'd  have  to  pay  something  like  $15,000  if 
rent  were  included."  (They  aren't  able  to 
hold  classes  on  weekends — that's  when  the 
church  needs  the  space  for  Sunday  school.) 

The  program  became  a  cooperative  train- 
ing venture  right  at  the  start  when  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  (Comsat) 
agreed,  at  Miss  Wolf's  request,  to  participate. 
The  program,  as  it  Is  now  set  up,  provides 
for  the  girls  to  spend  a  specific  period  of 
full  time  classroom  training  with  Miss  Wolf, 
followed  by  a  specified  nvunber  of  weeks 
studying  a  half  day  with  Miss  Wolf  and 
working  a  half-day  at  Comsat. 

'•At  Comsat  thejrare  placed  In  secretarial 
Jobs  or  Jobs  that  meet  their  need  to  learn 
the  atmosphere  of  an  office,"  she  said.  "The 
main  reason  for  this  is  to  ease  them  grad- 
ually into  an  office  situation,  while  they  still 
know  they  can  come  back  to  the  classroom. 

"They  are  also  paid  for  going  to  school — 
$61  a  week,  plus  bus  fare  and  $5  for  each 
child  they  have.  The  money  comes  from 
Comsat  and  the  Washington  employment 
service." 

CIXLS   STUDT 

The  girls,  all  of  them  black,  all  of  them 
selected  and  recommended  through  the 
Washington  employment  service,  study  a 
curriculum  which.  In  addition  to  typing, 
filing  and  shorthand,  Includes  black  studies, 
personal  dynamics,  English,  vocabulary, 
reading  (right  now  they  are  reading  "The 
Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X")  current 
events,  debating  and  office  practices.  These 
categories  cover  everything  from  how  to 
answer  a  telephone  to  bow  to  fix  an  Afro 


hairstyle.  "Last  week  we  had  a  'bush  doctor' 
come  In  and  teach  them  how  to  do  their 
naturals,"  Miss  Wolf  said. 

According  to  Timothy  Halnon,  an  educa- 
tion specialist  in  the  office  of  education 
(Which  administers  Project  SOC).  Mary 
Wolf's  program  Is  considered  unique  by  the 
department  of  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare. 

"There  are  other  programs  similar  to  this 
but  none  that  really  address  themselves  to 
the  total  individual,  like  hers  does."  he  said. 
•And  it  also  adds  the  opportunity — through 
Comsat — to  try  out  on  the  Job  and  still  be 
able  to  return  to  the  classroom  to  work  on 
weak  points." 

Of  the  30  girls  who  attended  the  program 
last  year,  six  dropped  out,  two  were  dis- 
missed (one  for  fighting  in  class,  the  other 
for  poor  attendance) ,  and  20  girls,  out  of  a 
graduating  class  of  22,  were  placed  In  Jobs. 

"One  of  those  who  was  not  placed  weighed 
about  300  pounds  and  she  simply  refused  to 
lose  weight,"  Miss  Wolf  said.  "I  told  her  she 
Just  wouldn't  be  hired  if  she  didn't  lose, 
but  she  didn't  believe  me.  Anyway,  we 
couldn't  find  her  a  Job.  The  second  girl  Just 
wasn't  able  to  get  her  typing  speed  above  35 
words  a  minute." 

The  other  results  were  more  encouraging. 
"One  girl  who  had  been  working  as  a  wait- 
ress in  a  drugstore  when  she  came  to  me  Is 
now  working  for  a  congressman,"  Miss  Wolf 
said.  "Another  girl  was  hired  by  a  radio  sta- 
tion here  as  a  secretary  and  was  recently 
asked  by  the  company's  vice  president  to  be- 
come his  private  secretary." 

And  Pat.  the  young  black  girl  who  started 
the  whole  thing,  is  earning  $6,000  a  year  as  a 
private  secretary  at  Comsat. 

FRTVATE    SECHETART 

"She  finished  the  course  early,"  Miss  Wolf 
said.  "And  she  changed  tremendously  When 
I  first  had  her  she  was  very  overweight,  her 
hair  was  a  mess.  She  changed  her  hair  to  an 
Afro  and  went  from  Size  12  to  a  Size  7." 

The  project,  now  In  It's  second  year,  hasn't 
changed  too  much.  Miss  Wolf,  who  now  has 
two  black  teaching  assistants  and  a  counsel- 
or, received  a  grant  of  $68,491  this  year  and 
was  able  to  raise  her  own  salary  from  $10,500 
to  $13,000. 

Miss  Wolf,  a  native  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  was 
graduated  from  Ohio  University  in  1965.  She 
is  the  only  white  person  Involved  In  Project 
SOC.  and  It  really  hasn't  caused  her  any 
problems.  "Except,  I  feel  that  a  program  like 
this  one  is  mere  effective  if  its  a  black  teach- 
ing blacks — that  gets  away  from  the  whlte- 
In-authorlty  situation."  she  said. 

Miss  Wolf  would  like  to  see  her  idea  spread 
to  other  cities — If  not  she'll  probably  do  It 
herself.  "I'm  now  working  on  a  proposal  for 
one  in  New  Tork  City  geared  to  Chinese  and 
Puerto  Rlcans,  with  English  language  train- 
ing added.  After  that,  I'd  Uke  to  work  in  an 
Indian  reservation." 


HAWAII  MOVES  INTO  ITS  SECOND 
DECADE  UNDER  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  11  years 
ago  today,  when  Hawaii  became  the  50th 
State  of  the  Union,  it  was  predicted  that 
the  decade  following  statehood  would 
be  the  most  prosperous  that  the  Islands 
of  Hawaii  had  ever  experienced.  That 
predictiMi  turned  out  to  be  true. 

And  now,  on  this  August  21,  1970,  as 
Hawaii  enters  the  second  decade  of  state- 
hood, I  predict  that  the  next  10  years 
will  be  equally  challenging. 

As  we  enter  this  new  decade,  we  reflect 
on  what  has  accompanied  the  acceptance 
of  Hawaii  as  the  50th  State  of  the  Union. 
Hawaii  has  demonstrated  its  willingness 
to  become  a  full  and  equal  partner  with 
the  other  States  In  our  Nation's  economic 
And  social  growth. 


The  decade  just  ended  saw  the  transi- 
tion from  an  agriculturally  based  econ- 
omy to  one  marked  by  broad  industrial 
diversification,  although  Federal  spend- 
ing continues  as  Hawaii's  principal 
source  of  income. 

Visitor  arrivals  exploded  from  243,000 
in  1959  to  1.3  million  today.  The  resi- 
dent population  has  grown  at  twice  the 
national  rate — from  622  million  to  ap- 
proximately 800  million. 

Personal  income  increased  136  percent 
versus  95  percent  nationally;  retail  sales 
increased  120  percent. 

We  in  Hawaii  are  proud  of  the  good 
health  of  our  citizens.  Hawaii  residents 
are  healthier  than  their  mainland 
counterparts  with  only  1.9  general  hos- 
pital patients  per  1,000  population  com- 
pared to  2.9  for  the  mainland. 

In  size,  Hawaii  ranks  47th  among  all 
the  States.  In  dollar  volume  of  building 
permits,  Hawaii  ranks  among  the  top  10. 

Hawaii  produces  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  raw  sugar  a  year — approximately 
one-fifth  of  all  the  sugar  grown  imder 
the  American  flag.  Hawaii  produces 
more  canned  pineapple  products  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

On  this  statehood  anniversary  day,  we 
in  Hawaii  have  much  to  be  grateful  for. 
But  foremost  is  the  fact  that  statehood 
gave  Hawaii's  people  both  voice  and 
votes  in  the  Congress. 

As  a  territory,  Hawaii  had  but  one 
nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. On  Aug\ist  24,  1959,  after 
Hawsui's  first  State  election,  I  took  my 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  along  with  my 
late  colleague,  Senator  Oren  E.  Long. 
And  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  Hawaii 
gained  voting  representation  in  the 
House. 

During  the  years  of  struggle  that  led 
to  statehood — a  struggle  in  which  I  was 
proud  to  play  a  role — President  Eisen- 
hower expressed  the  hope  that  Hawaii, 
imder  statehood,  would  be  a  "shining  ex- 
ample, of  the  American  way  to  the  entire 
earth." 

I  believe  that  the  50th  State  of  the 
Union  has,  during  these  past  tumultuous 
years,  lived  up  to  the  late  President's 
wish.  Despite  the  pressures  of  a  fsist- 
growing  population,  despite  urbanization 
and  its  attendant  problems,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  continue  to  hold  flrm  to  the 
ideal  of  racial  amity  and  concord. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Hawaii 
call  this  the  spirit  of  aloha.  It  is  our  most 
valuable  attribute  to  our  most  Important 
export. 

BOORDY,  A  MARYLAND  VINEYARD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  scholars 
and  anthropologists  debate  if  and  when 
and  where  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  en- 
joined the  ambitious  to  "make  a  better 
mousetrap."  But  the  editors  of  Emer- 
son's Journals  certify  that  he  did  say, 
"I  trust  a  good  deal  to  common  fame,  as 
we  all  must.  If  a  man  has  good  com,  or 
wood,  or  boards,  or  pigs,  to  sell,  or  can 
make  better  chairs  or  knives,  crucibles, 
or  church  orgatis,  than  anybody  else, 
you  will  find  a  broad,  hardbeaten  road  to 
his  house,  though  it  be  In  the  woods." 

Under  Emerson's  rule,  there  will  be 
such  a  road  in  Maryland,  and  because  it 
not  only  represents  a  better  product,  but 
also  an  entirely  new  and  imaginative 
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enterprise.  I  think  it  should  be  widely 
recognized. 

An  outstanding  example  of  a  new  way 
our  imique  Maryland  environment  can 
and  should  be  made  productive  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  recent 
feature  in  the  Washington  Post  con- 
cerning the  Boordy  winery  in  Riderville. 
Md.  Boordy  was  begim  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Wagner  as  a  hobby  to  produce 
wine  for  the  family  table. 

The  Wagners'  hobby  has  developed 
into  a  thriving  business  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  introduction  of  a  French- 
developed  hybrid  grape.  Mr.  Wagner, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sim  pa- 
pers, feels  that  the  French  hybrid  em- 
bodies all  the  best  qualities  of  both  its 
American  and  European  ancestors.  The 
demand  for  the  Boordy  vintage  and 
widespread  success  of  the  plants  from 
his  nursery  speak  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment. 

The  Wagners'  wines  are  justifiably 
sen-ed  with  local  pride.  The  Wagners  are 
themselves  a  source  of  pride  for  all  of  us 
as  their  industry  and  ingenuity  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  vitality  of  our  great 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  16,  1970] 

ViN  Ordinaire  as  an  Elxcant  Avocation 
(By  Judith  Martin) 

"Boordy,"  said  Philip  Wagner,  is  "one  of 
those  fine  old  Maryland  place  names  of  the 
future." 

Look  it  up  In  a  wine  encyclopedia,  and  you 
will  find  it  Is  a  small  winery  and  nursery  In 
Riderville,  Md.,  owned  and  run  by  Philip 
Wagner  and  his  wife,  Jocelyn.  (Not  that 
people  do  look  it  up,  Wagner  added  modestly, 
but  those  who  find  themselves  In  the  B's 
trying  to  read  about  Bordeaux  might  come 
across  it.) 

Boordy,  with  Its  fields  scattered  in  what 
has  become  expensive  suburban  Baltimore 
countryside,  sells  6.500  cases  of  wine  a  year, 
and  grapevine  cuttings  to  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional wlnemakers  all  over  the  country. 
On  a  hilltop  above  the  winery,  in  what  used 
to  be  vast  quiet  countryside  but  is  rapidly 
being  enclosed  by  highways,  is  the  Informal, 
gentleman-farmer-lsh  white  clapboard  house 
where  the  Wagners  live. 

Both  Boordy's  success  as  a  supplier  of  good 
vln  ordinaire  and  local  pride  to  restaurants 
and  liquor  stores  in  the  Washington-Balti- 
more area,  and  its  inability  to  meet  the  de- 
mand It  has  created  are  due  to  rules  which 
the  Wagners  set  long  ago  to  keep  the  winery 
In  proper  perspective  in  their  lives. 

The  first  is  that  the  vineyard.  In  which  the 
original  idea  was  to  provide  wine  for  the 
family  table,  and  the  nursery,  with  which 
they  demonstrated  that  respectable  wine 
could  be  produced  in  country  which  had  been 
deemed  unsuitable,  should  pay  for  them- 
selves. 

The  second  Is  that  it  should  not  interfere 
with  the  rest  of  the  Wagners'  activities. 

Boordy,  for  all  its  success,  is,  after  all,  the 
rather  elegant  hobby  of  people  whose  lives 
are  concerned  first  with  politics  and  writing. 
Wagner  says  It's  his  version  of  another  man's 
sailboat  or  herd  of  prize  cattle. 

In  bis  chief  career,  he  has  been  a  free- 
lance writer,  foreign  correspondent,  author, 
editor  of  both  Baltimore  Sun  p^ers  and 
now.  In  seml-retlrement,  a  syndicated  politi- 
cal columnist — while  his  spare  time,  and 
much  of  his  wife's  time,  were  devoted  to  the 
expanding  winery  and  nursery. 


While  he  was  helping  build  the  Sun  papers 
In  national  stature  and  Uiternatlonal  activ- 
ity, Wagner  and  his  wife  built  the  first  small 
cool  shelter  for  their  presses — he  digging  the 
hole,  and  she  fashioning  the  stucco  work  on 
the  walls.  Harvest  time  meant  that  after  the 
day's  news,  the  two  of  them  would  crush  and 
press  grapes  until  two  In  the  morning. 

Now,  In  semi-retirement.  It's  a  more 
leisurely  pace.  Wagner  works  on  his  political 
column  at  least  two  days  a  week.  In  an  office 
above  the  original  winery,  wandering  down 
to  work  or  talk  with  the  winery's  three  full- 
time  employes  as  needed.  Mrs.  Wagner,  who 
does  most  of  the  paperwork  and  correspond- 
ence, finds  time  for  her  chamber  music 
group.  In  which  she  plays  the  piano. 

And  they  travel  a  good  deal — to  California 
last  week,  probably  to  Yugoslavia  In  the  fall 
and  always  to  upstate  New  York,  to  Prance 
and  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain.  ••We  go  where 
the  vine  grows."  said  Mrs.  Wagner,  but  then 
they  entwine  It  with  his  work,  visiting  local 
wineries  and  local  politicians,  observing  the 
grape  fields  as  well  as  the  larger  scene.  Mrs. 
Wagner  acknowledges  that  she  could  stand 
looking  at  a  cathedral  now  and  then.  Uke 
everybody  else. 

It  also  means  they  have  friends,  among 
wlnemakers  and  wine  connoisseurs,  wherever 
they  go,  and  he  feels  that  talking  about  wine 
has  often  proved  a  valuable  entree  Into  po- 
litical circles — In  Moscow,  for  Instance — ^that 
might  not  have  been  open  to  him  Just  as  a 
Journalist. 

At  home,  they  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
Interest  of  visitors  in  Boordy,  and  have  set 
aside  Thursdays  and  Fridays  for  appoint- 
ments for  wlnemakers  and  tourists.  Their 
friends  are  drawn  from  a  variety  of  circles 
which  may  not  have  anything  directly  to  do 
with  either  of  the  Wagner  careers — but  when 
Wagner  was  asked  to  describe  his  most  fa- 
mous colleague,  the  late  H.  L.  Mencken  on 
whose  literary  career  Wagner  has  written  a 
small  book,  he  said,  "He  was  a  beer  drinker. 
He  made  a  big  pretense  of  being  hardy,  but  he 
was  really  quite  abstemious,  and  never  drank 
until  after  dinner." 

The  occasional  dinner  parties  at  the  Wag- 
ners' house  up  the  hill  frtxn  the  winery  fea- 
ture several  wines,  of  course,  and  bottles  and 
bits  of  cheese  brought  to  castial  visitors  on 
their  rolling  lawns.  But  they've  learned  not 
to  accept  the  eager  offers  of  friendly  help 
when  It's  work  time  at  the  winery. 

"It's  pretty  grim."  said  Wagner.  "It's  not 
much  fun  after  the  first  ten  minutes,  and 
then  we've  got  all  thoee  people  on  our  hands." 

Instead,  they  hire  students  at  vintage 
time — "starting  with  the  school  boys,  and 
then  the  private  school  boys  because  they  go 
back  later  In  the  fall,  and  finally  the  col- 
lege boys." 

Wagner  started  in  Journalism  as  the  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Daily  when  he  was  at  col- 
lege at  Ann  Arbor,  worked  on  the  Philadel- 
phia North  American,  and,  when  that  paper 
died,  did  public  relations  work  for  General 
Electric.  Then  he  started  writing  "light  pieces 
with  a  little  bite"  for  magazines,  such  as 
Harper's  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and, 
'•Jumping  the  usual  reporting  apprentice- 
ship," went  to  Baltimore  in  1933  to  be  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Evening  Sun. 

Boordy  started  at  the  same  time.  Just  at  the 
end  of  Prohibition.  Neither  of  the  Wagners 
was  much  of  a  gardener,  but  they  read  a  lot 
and  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  you  could  legaUy  make  up  to  200  gal- 
lons of  wine  for  home  use  then,  and  that 
gr^es  were  plentiful  because  the  California 
wineries  were  shipping  their  then-useless 
grapes  east. 

But  when  Prohibition  was  over,  the  grapes 
stopped  coming.  "Only  the  cats  and  dogs" 
were  available  then,  said  Wagner,  who  was 
by  that  time  too  deeply  Involved  In  wlne- 
maklng  to  stop  over  a  technicality  like  Re- 
peal. He  had  never  been  that  wild  about 
CalUomlan  grapes,  anyway,  and  b^an  to 


Investigate   hybrids   which   were   being  de- 
veloped then  In  France. 

In  the  hybrids,  he  felt  he  had  found  the 
ideal  combination  of  grapes  for  American 
growing — "the  fiavor  of  the  classic  European 
wine  grapes,  with  the  hardiness  and  disease- 
resistance  of  the  American.  They  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  American  blood  In  them,  so 
I  thought  they  might  turn  out  to  be  good 
here."  Prom  them,  Boordy  produces  a  red 
wine,  a  white,  a  rose  and  a  blumchen. 

The  hybrids  were  a  success,  and  the  Wag- 
ners, who  found  that  they  soon  made  more 
grapes  than  they  could  squeeze,  began  to 
seU  them.  By  establishing  a  large  nursery 
business,  they  were  also  able  to  prove  from 
repwrts  of  their  customers  what  they  had 
suspected  and  hoped — that  such  grapes 
could  be  cultivated  In  parts  of  "Just  about 
every  state  except  North  Dakota.'* 

Independent  wineries,  said  Wagner,  "are 
experimental  stations  that  the  government 
doesn't  have  to  pay  for.  Official  agriculture 
is  dead  from  here  up.  If  an  Industry  Is  in 
trouble,  it  gets  an  appropriation,  but  If  any- 
one has  an  original  idea,  be  gets  no  help." 

His  feeling  about  university  agricultural 
departments  wasn't  helped  much  by  a  con- 
versation he  had  with  a  University  of  Mary- 
land official  who  was  pinning  a  blue  ribbon 
on  Boordy  grapes  at  a  local  fair.  Wagner  in- 
quired why  the  university  wasnt  working  on 
grapes  In  Its  agriculture  depxirtment  and 
the  ie^>onse  was,  "Don't  you  know?  Mary- 
land Just  Isn't  good  for  growing  grapes." 

Maryland  soil  was  so  good  for  Boordy  that 
the  Wagners  have  had  to  limit  their  wine 
production  and  restrict  their  sales  to  this 
region  to  prevent  their  hobby's  overtaking 
them.  "If  we  let  go.  It  wotild  be  five  times 
this  size,"  he  said. 

They  have  also  formed  an  aseoclatloa  with 
Seneca  Foods,  acting  as  consultants  and 
supervisors  for  a  Seneca-sponsored  upstate 
New  York  wine  which  Is  "a  variant  of  the 
Boordy  label." 

Their  futiu*  wlU  probably  be  with  Seneca, 
said  Mrs.  Wanger,  because  their  children — 
a  doctor,  a  free-lance  writer,  a  businessman 
and  an  educator — have  scattered  and  arent 
even  always  close  enough  to  come  pick  up 
their  Christmas  wine  cases.  But  all  of  them 
have  worked  in  wlne-maklng  and  love  wine, 
said  Wagner,  and  the  grandchildren  have 
also  enthusiastically  tasted  both  the  work 
and  the  wine. 

As  for  the  senior  Wagners — "We'll  prob- 
ably keep  it  up  until  w«.  drop  In  our  tracks," 
she  sighed.  "I  used  to  think  I'd  sit  on  the 
p>orch  and  rock  in  my  old  age.  Not  a  chance." 

And  when  they  count  up  what  it's  given 
them.  It's  not  only  more  than  the  original 
goal  of  family  table  wine,  but  much  more 
than  just  the  distraction  of  a  hobby. 

"An  enterprise  this  small  stUl  has  every 
single  problem — personnel,  taxes — of  a  big 
enterprise."  he  said.  "It  has  served  as  a 
constant  Illustration  for  me.  and  given  me 
an  insight  many  newspapermen  don't  have. 
It's  easy  to  laugh  at  the  Rotarlans  who  say 
you  never  had  to  meet  a  payroll,  but  there's 
a  point  where  that  Is  serious. 

"And  newsp^>erB  keep  you  worrying  over 
ethical  matters  and  all  that  business.  Here 
there's  no  ethical  problem  invcdved — excep< 
that  you've  got  other  worries,  like  Is  It  going 
to  frost  tonight." 


THE  AMENDMENT  TO  END 
THE  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
kindly  sent  me  a  copy  yesterday  of  the 
speech  he  delivered  in  the  Senate  today. 
Scanning  the  Senator's  remarks  last 
night,  I  was  Impressed  with  the  purity 
of  his  purpose  and  his  remarkable 
awareness  of  the  danger  of  sin  in  others. 
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The  Senate  is  fortunate  to  have  a  Mem- 
ber with  8  years'  experience  in  the  House 
of  Representatives — "a  place,"  in  his 
words,  "where  many  sought  to  persuade 
me,  but  none  sought  to  bring  outside 
pressures  against  me."  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  humbly  confessed  that  this 
pristine  experience  in  the  House  left  him 
aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  both  "a 
high  ethical  standard"  and  'a  strict 
adherence  to  the  laws." 

Since  I  had  only  4  years"  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  have  been 
exposed  to  the  abominations  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  nearly  twice  that  length  of  time, 
I  should  perhaps  be  grateful  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  has  given 
me  the  benefit  of  his  close  scrutiny  and 
vigorous  standards  of  personal  conduct. 
In  a  word,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
most  fearful  than  I  and  other  Senators 
sponsoring  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war  may  have  violated  the  high  ethical 
and  lesal  standards  that  he  brings  to  the 
Senate. 

A  series  of  questions  indicates  his  fears 
that  we  may  have  violated  certain  lobby- 
ing, accounting,  or  tax  regulations.  Per- 
sonally. I  am  confident  that  we  have 
neither  violated  any  laws  nor  jeopardized 
a  proper  sense  of  ethics  and  propriety. 
We  have  accounted  for  every  penny  re- 
ceived or  disbursed  and  have  published 
our  reports  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. We  have  also  designated  two  triis- 
tees,  former  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  a 
Democrat,  and  Mr.  Edward  Burling,  a 
distinguished  Washington  attorney  and 
a  Republican.  These  trustees  are  aided  by 
a  bonded  accountant. 

But  lest  all  of  this  not  satisfy  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas,  may  I  re- 
mind him  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateri  has  sisked  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  have  violated  any 
laws.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst  has  said  that  he  is  looking 
into  the  matter.  I  am  sure  that  even  Sen- 
ator Dole  would  not  challenge  the  relia- 
bility of  an  investigation  by  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst. whose  standards  were  so  high 
that  he  was  selected  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  >  Mr.  Goldw.^ter  >  to  manage  his 
presidential  campaign  in  1964. 

To  quiet  any  remaining  fears  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  my  cosponsors  and 
I  are  asking  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice for  a  ruling  on  any  tax  responsibil- 
ities we  may  have  as  a  consequence  of 
the  contributions  received  and  expended 
by  the  committee  for  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war. 

Perhaps  after  all  these  investigations 
and  reports  are  completed,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  be  inspired  by  the  dis- 
covery that  he  is  not  the  only  Member  of 
the  Senate  iith  "a  high  ethical  stand- 
ard'" and  'a  strict  adherence  to  the  laws.'" 
But  while  the  lawyers  and  tax  experts 
pursue- these-  intricate  questions,  let  us 
remember  that  young  Americans  are  still 
dying  in  Indochina.  Let  us  remember, 
too,  tliat  wartime  inflation  is  still  strain- 
ing our  economy  and  weakening  the 
value  of  our  stocks  and  our  dollars.  Let 
us  remember  that  a  disastrously  mis- 
taken venture  into  Southeast  Asian  af- 
fairs we  cannot  resolve  Is  still  dividing 
and  eroding  our  society. 


These  are  the  issues  that  we  need  to 
keep  at  the  center  of  our  attention  in 
tlie  coming  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war. 

Let  me  speak  verj'  plainly  to  my  col- 
leagues— the  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
and  other  Senators  who  may  sh.-^re  their 
approach.  I  am  not  going  to  be  diverted 
from  the  central  question  soon  to  be 
raised  in  the  Senate:  Should  the  Con- 
gress exercise  its  constitutional  power  to 
set  a  limit  on  the  time  American  forces 
are  conmiitted  to  Indochina?  Or,  is  the 
Congress  simply  a  frail  and  helpless  reed 
ready  to  submit  to  one-man  rule  on  the 
easy  assumption  that  the  burdens  of  war 
and  peace  are  the  President"s  alone? 

That  is  the  issue  raised  by  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  and  that  is  the  issue 
I  intend  to  pursue  above  all  others  until 
we  have  resolved  it  as  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Gordon  Weil,  my 
staff  assistant  who  has  been  handling 
tlie  details  of  the  amendment  effort  for 
my  office,  to  prepare  answers  to  the  spe- 
cific inquires  of  Senator  Dole.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  answers 
as  prepared  by  Mr.  Wei!  be  printed  in 
the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Qttestions  and  Answeus 

INCOME? 

The  Amendment  to  End  the  War  Commit- 
tee does  not  regard  Its  receipts  as  Income 
under  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code  and  has 
received  legal  advise  that  Its  position  is 
correct. 

POLITICAL   GUTS? 

The  Amendment  to  End  the  War  Commit- 
tee regards  donations  ais  political  gUts.  It  be- 
lieves that  such  gifts  are  subject  to  applica- 
ble federal  legislation.  However,  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  political  gifts  for 
candidates  in  election  campaigns  and  polit- 
ical gifts  relating  to  an  issue  before  the 
Congress.  Second,  the  situation  In  the  pres- 
ent case.  Is  relatively  unprecedented  and  the 
exact  way  In  which  federal  statutes  apply 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  appropriate 
authorities. 

The  appellation  "paid  political  announce- 
ments" as  applied  to  the  short  announce- 
ments sponsored  by  the  Amendment  to  End 
the  W.ir  Committee  was  decided  upcn  by 
the  stations  which  carry  these  announce- 
ments, not  by  the  Amendment  to  End  the 
War  Committee. 

The  Amendment  to  End  the  War  Commit- 
tee had  co-chairmen  and  treasurers  desig- 
nated prior  to  the  receipt  of  contributions 
and  the  disbursement  of  funds.  The  funds 
are  under  the  supervision  of  outside 
trustees — one  a  Democrat  and  the  other  a 
Republican. 

The  treasurer  has  kept  a  detailed  and  exact 
account  of  all  contributions,  the  date  of  all 
contributions,  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  every  person  making  a  contribution. 

No  contribution  has  exceeded  $5,000.  The 
Council  for  a  Livable  World  acted  as  a  col- 
lection agency  for  contributions  to  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  Committee.  It 
received  individual  contributions,  none  of 
which  were  in  excess  of  $5,000  and,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge.  It  has  kept  a  record  of 
,  all  contributions,  the  date  of  such  contrib- 
utions, and  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons   making   contributions. 

A  record  of  all  expendltiu'es  and  a  record 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  with 


whom  money  Is  spent  has  been  kept  and  a 
detailed  account  has  been  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  two  occasions. 

The  Amendment  to  End  the  War  Com- 
mittee has  not  filed  a  quarterly  report  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  since  it  appears  that 
such  a  report  applies  to  election  campaigns. 
However,  the  Committee  is  prepared  to  make 
such  a  report  If  It  Is  deemed  necessary. 

RErONDS? 

The  Amendment  to  End  the  War  Commit- 
tee ts  of  the  opinion  that  although  there 
have  been  modifications  in  the  Amendment, 
this  does  not  necessitate  a  refund  of  dona- 
tions since  the  essential  element  of  the 
Amendment — a  fixed  deadline  for  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces  from  Indo- 
china— remains  an  integral  part  of  the  re- 
vised text. 

LOBBYING? 

The  activities  of  the  Amendment  to  End 
the  War  Committee  have  been  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators. 
Because  the  Committee  Is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  Senators,  we  have  not  consid- 
ered that  It  is  a  lobby  In  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  word.  To  ask  staff  members  to  aid  In 
this  effort  and  to  accept  the  help  of  volun- 
teers is  well  within  the  bounds  of  legislative 
activity  Senators  may  undertake  In  support 
of  their  proposals  In  the  Senate. 

COLLECTION    AGENCIES? 

As  has  been  stated  previously  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  sponsors  of  tne  Amendment  to  End 
the  War  did  not  solicit  funds  for  an  exten- 
sive television  and  newspaper  campaign  and 
were  themselves  surprised  by  the  size  of  the 
funds  received.  All  contributions  were  from 
individuals,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  and 
not  from  any  outside  group. 

These  funds  have  been  used  In  an  attempt 
to  present  to  the  American  public  views  on 
the  Indo-Chlna  war  differing  from  those  of 
the  President,  who  has  unlimited  and  un- 
trammeled  access  to  the  public  most  signifi- 
cantly, free,  prime  time  on  the  TV  networks 
The  spokesmen  for  the  Amendment  to  End 
the  War  have  certainly  not  had  an  "unfair" 
advantage  in  presenting  their  case. 

There  has  been  absolutely  no  Institutional 
or  fiduciary  link  between  the  Amendment 
to  End  the  War  Committee  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law. 


ARBOR  DAY 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  in  Ne- 
braska take  special  pride  in  Arbor  Day 
which  was  celebrated  in  Nebraska  this 
year  for  the  98th  consecutive  year  and 
which  for  the  first  year  was  designated 
by  President  Nixon  as  a  national  observ- 

&I1CC 

While  Arbor  Day  had  long  been  cele- 
brated by  every  State  In  the  Union  and 
many  foreign  countries,  it  was  my  friend 
and  distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  who  this  past 
year  sponsored  legislation  permitting  the 
President  to  elevate  the  annual  tree- 
planting  ceremony  to  the  status  of  a  na- 
tional observance. 

I  might  also  remind  Senators  that  Ar- 
bor Day  symbolizes  Nebraska's  concern 
many  years  ago  for  the  conservation  and 
replenishment  of  our  natursd  resources 
and  the  environmental  control  which 
such  conservation  promotes. 

In  the  emphatic  and  proper  concern  of 
our  citizenry  over  the  pollution  of  our 
Nation  today.  I  sun  proud  to  point  out 
that  such  a  concern  motivated  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton.  Nebraska  City,  Nebr..  pio- 
neer and  one-time  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  begin  the  annual  conservation 
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observance  back  in  1872.  If  more  of  our 
citizens  had  adopted  and  practiced  his 
conservation  philosophy  a  number  of 
years  ago,  our  pollution  problems  might 
not  be  as  great  today  as  they  are. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Senator 
Hruska  for  succeeding  in  attributing  to 
the  annual  Arbor  Day  the  national  im- 
portance which  the  observance  so  well 
deserves. 

Although  Arbor  Day  has  come  and 
gone  this  year,  a  reporter  for  the  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  Simday  Journal  and  Star  reported 
in  a  most  interesting  fashion  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Arbor  Lodge,  the  State  park  near 
Nebraska  City  which  houses  the  memo- 
rabilia of  the  founder  of  Arbor  Day.  I 
commend  this  interesting  report  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inexpensive  Tour  Can  Be  Rewardino 
(By  Bob  Munger) 

Nebraska  City. — It  costs  25  cents  for  an 
adult  to  tour  Arbor  Lodge  State  Historical 
Park  on  the  western  edge  of  this  city.  And  It 
may  well  be  the  best  25  cents  a  person  ever 
spent.  In  this  day  and  age. 

The  home  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  literally 
reeks  with  history. 

It  is  filled  with  stained  glass  windows, 
original  furniture,  pictures,  and  all  the  other 
furnishings  that  a  family  of  "means"  would 
have  had  In  their  home  a  hundred  years  ago. 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  President  Orover  Cleve- 
land, was  a  nut  on  trees.  According  to  tour 
guides  he  corresponded  with  people  all  over 
the  world,  and  never  failed  to  ask  for  seed- 
lings of  their  native  trees. 

So  It  Is  easy  to  see  why,  in  1872,  he  pro- 
posed to  Nebraska  that  the  state  adopt 
Arbor  Day  as  a  day  to  plant  trees.  He  got 
It  done,  and  the  proclamation  was  issued  In 
1874  by  Oov.  Furnas. 

His  arboretum  (tree  study  area)  at  one 
time  contained  an  official  280  different  spe- 
cies of  trees,  and  the  grounds  on  the  Morton 
estate  are  covered  with  a  jungle  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

In  1923  the  Morton  family  gave  the  prop- 
tery  to  the  state  for  a  state  park,  and  it  be- 
came only  the  second  state  park  in  Nebraska. 
On  the  property  are  the  gigantic  man- 
sion, a  nearby  carriage  house  in  which  horses 
and  buggies  were  kept,  a  small  picnic  area, 
and  the  replica  of  a  homesteader's  shack  .  .  . 
plus  trees,  everywhere  the  eye  hits,  trees  by 
the  thousands. 

A  visitor  touring  the  Morton  home  is  told 
that  J.  Sterling  was  at  various  times  a  news- 
paper owner,  and  a  large  land  Investor.  He 
was  supposedly  a  good  manager.  It  Is  rather 
obvious,  for  he  founded  the  fortune  that 
eventually  was  developed  into  the  Morton 
Salt  Co.  of  present-day  fame. 

Supt.  Ira  Qlassser  works  continually  on 
enhancing  the  property,  refurbishing  picture 
frames  to  original  condition,  painting,  fixing 
and  cleaning  it  up.  This  of  course  Is  the 
reason  for  the  fees  of  25  cents  for  adults, 
10  cents  for  children,  and  5  cents  for  or- 
ganized groups  of  children  of  over  10  young- 
sters— to  maintain  the  property. 

A  visitor  will  remember  bits  and  pieces  of 
Information  .  .  .  that  Mr.  Morton  preempted 
land  there,  160  acres,  In  1854;  and  that  he 
filed  for  homestead  rlghU  In  1855  after  be 
had  had  a  chance  to  have  It  surveyed  .  .  . 
or  that  his  arboretum  was  at  one  time  the 
only  one  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  is  still  the  oldest  in  that 
area  ...  or  that  President  Cleveland  came 
out  and  stayed  at  the  Morton  home  during 
his  term  of  office  ...  or  that  Mr.  Morton 


first  began  plantings  In  his  arboretum  In 
1858. 

Perhaps  bits  and  pieces  of  100-year-old 
history  are  the  best. 

It  Is  certam  that  they  are  Interesting. 


MODERN    DAY    BLADESMTTH    USES 
TECHNIQUES  OP  COLONIAL   TIMES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  50  miles 
west  of  MetropKjlitan  Washington,  in  the 
Middletown  Valley  of  western  Maryland, 
lives  William  Moran,  Jr.,  bladesmith. 

Although  there  are  a  few  other  blade- 
smiths  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Moran 
believes  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  uses 
authentic  17th-century  methods  to  make 
knives  and  ironwork  by  hand.  He  redis- 
covered the  ancient  technique  by  trial 
and  error  to  make  anything  frcan  a  field 
knife  to  the  Cinquedea,  a  copy  of  a  Ren- 
aissance dagger.  In  his  work  Mr.  Mortm 
uses  tools  from  past  centuries  and  a  few 
self-styled  implements.  He  is  interested 
in  old  things  and  thinks  "we  are  living 
in  an  age  when  things  are  mass  produced 
and  shoddily  produced.'"  He  also  thinks 
"there  is  far  too  little  knowledge  about 
our  American  heritage." 

Mr.  Moran  embodies  all  the  qualities 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  of  which  he 
Is  a  strong  advocate.  He  is  the  type  of 
man  Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  called 
"the  salt  of  the  earth.'"  He  is  a  business- 
man, individualist,  patriot,  but  above  all, 
a  master  craftsman. 

On  July  30,  Penny  Kolsnid  wrote  an 
article  in  the  Baltimore  Sim  about  Mr. 
Moran,  his  method  and  his  beliefs.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Interested    in    Old    Things:    Modern -Day 

Bladesmith  Uses  Techniques  or  Colonial 

Times 

(By  Penny  Kolsrud) 

Just  off  Braddock  Moimtaln,  nestled  in  the 
rolling  green  patchwork  of  Middletown  Val- 
ley, is  the  small,  dusty  shop  of  William 
Moran,  Jr.,  bladesmith. 

His  wares  range  from  combat  knives  with 
fiercely  curved  blades,  made  for  men  in  Viet- 
nam, to  colonial  chandeliers  with  graceful 
spirals.  Knives  cost  between  $50  and  $500, 
dei>ending  on  whether  you  want  a  field  knife 
or  the  Cinquedea,  a  copy  of  a  Renaissance 
dagger  which  takes  two  weeks  to  make. 

Although  there  are  a  few  other  blade- 
smiths  In  the  United  States.  Mr.  Moran  be- 
lieves he  is  the  only  one  who  uses  authentic 
Seventeenth  Century  methods  to  make 
knives  and  ironwork  by  hand. 

Mr.  Moran  rediscovered  the  ancient  tech- 
nique by  trial  and  error.  "Knives  were 
among  the  first  things  mass-produced  in  this 
country  and  the  art  of  making  blades  had 
been  totally  lost,"  he  said.  I'd  take  an  old 
blade  and  test  It  to  see  how  It  was  tempered. 

"Prom  the  time  I  can  ever  remember,  I've 
always  loved  knives,"  he  said.  "Nothing  much 
was  written  on  them.  Old  bladesmlths 
handed  their  techniques  down  from  father 
to  son  and  made  a  real  big  deal  of  how  com- 
plicated It  was — It  wasn't  really." 

For  many  years,  making  knives  was  hobby 
for  Mr.  Moran.  who  owned  a  dairy  farm.  "I 
got  so  many  orders  that  I  sold  the  farm," 
he  said.  "Right  now  I'm  at  least  two  years 
behind  In  my  orders,  which  Is  kind  of  frus- 
trating." He  said  he  has  been  maJUng  knives 
and  Ironwork  for  about  27  years. 

Each  knife  takes  two  or  three  days  to 
make.  The  bar  of  steel  Is  first  cut  off  In  one 
piece  with  the  tang,  a  thinner  piece  over 


which  the  handle  fits.  The  knife  Is  heated 
In  the  fieldstone  forge  and  then  hammered 
into  shape  on  the  anvil  many  times. 

"I  grind  it  down  to  where  it's  nearly  fin- 
ished and  then  temper  it  by  heating  it  and 
quenching  It  In  oil"  which,  Mr.  Moran  ex- 
plained, cools  the  steel  more  slowly  than 
water  and  changes  the  molecular  structure 
£0  that  It  hardens. 

Tlie  knife  is  then  "drawn"  so  that  it  is 
hard  from  the  center  of  the  blade  to  the 
cutting  edge,  with  the  dull  edge  or  back  "like 
a  spring.  This  makes  the  knUe  almost  Im- 
possible to  break."  he  said. 

The  finished  blades  have  a  highly  polished 
reflective  surface  which  comes  from  3  h.p. 
polishing  wheels.  Early  bladesmlths  used 
water  wheels  to  achieve  this  high  gloss,  he 
said. 

UtiUzlne  other  crafts,  Mr.  Moran  designs 
and  carves  the  knife  handles  and  their  brass 
fittings  and  makes  the  leather  sheaths,  which 
are  quite  thick  because  of  the  sharpness  of 
the  blades.  Handles  are  usually  rosewood,  but 
other  materials  include  curly  maple,  ebony, 
ivory,  walnut,  hickory,  lignum  vltae  and 
either  crown  or  branch  stag. 

ABOUT   125  YEARS  OLD 

Among  his  tools  are  an  anvU  he  estimated 
to  be  125  years  old  and  many  hand-made 
implements,  such  as  tongs.  When  he  doesn't 
know  how  to  make  something.  Mr.  Moran  de- 
signs a  tool  to  do  the  Job.  One  tool,  described 
as  a  bar  with  a  bump  In  Its  middle,  was  made 
to  twist  the  spirals  In  the  colonial  chande- 
liers. 

Mr.  Moran's  sbc^  is  cluttered  and  hung 
with  dried  ears  of  corn,  stag  horns,  signs  of 
his  political  affiliations  and  all  kinds  of  tools 
and  samples  of  his  work.  He  wears  boots  and 
a  leather  apron  over  his  work  clothes. 

"I'm  really  Interested  in  old  things,"  he 
said.  "I  think  we're  living  In  an  age  when 
things  are  mass-produced  and  shoddily  pro- 
duced. 

"I  think  there's  far  too  little  knowledge 
about  our  American  heritage,"  he  said.  "I 
like  to  give  talks  on  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  think  we  have  a  wonderful  system  of 
government  and  the  greatest  possible  system 
of  wealth." 

As  a  shrewd  and  independent  man  who 
has  used  free  enterprise  to  buUd  a  business 
from  nothiug  but  his  own  interests,  he 
naturally  believes  that  people  should  "do  it 
on  their  own"  without  help  from  the  fed- 
eral government. 

His  work  often  immerses  Mr.  Moran  in  his- 
tory. Before  making  a  copy  of  a  Bowie  knife, 
he  talked  to  several  people  who  had  re- 
searched it  and  looked  at  between  1,500  and 
2,000  different  old  knives.  He  has  done  copies 
of  a  crusader's  sword  and  also  makes  toma- 
hawks and  medieval  battleaxes. 

"I  got  a  crossbow  kick  once,"  he  said 
pointing  to  a  ponderous  looking  instrument 
on  the  wall.  "There  was  a  lot  I  didn't  know 
about  them.  The  first  one  I  buUt  was  400 
pounds  and  shot  about  like  a  BB  gun.  I  was 
so  disappointed. 

"I  finally  got  it  down  so  when  we  shot 
it,  I  couldn't  even  see  the  shaft  go  by." 

In  addition  to  his  flexible  hours  ("I  can 
go  fishing  any  time  I  want  to"),  his  work 
enables  him  to  deal  with  exceptionally  nice 
people,  Mr.  Moran  said. 

His  customers  include  "htmters  who  go  on 
African  safaris,"  men  serving  in  the  Green 
Berets,  or  Special  forces,  in  Vietnam  and 
knife  collectors  aU  over  the  world.  One  of 
his  knives  was  presented  to  a  member  of 
Italian  royalty.  He  gets  orders  from  as  far 
away  as  West  Germany  and  recently  got  his 
first  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Ceecho- 
slovakla. 

A  trip  to  William  Moran's  shop  Is  almost 
like  a  trip  through  time.  You  pass  through 
the  Nineteenth  Century  in  Braddock  Heights, 
a  town  of  white  frame  houses  j>erched  pre- 
cariously close  to  the  road,  with  a  decaying. 
Gay  Nlnetlee-type  amuaement  park  nearby. 
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Th«  atnoosphere  Is  altered  by  only  a  few 
suburban  brick  hoxises  until  you  reach  the 
Seventeenth  Century  In  Mr.  Moran's  shop, 
an  anachronism,  but  perhaps  a  reminder  of 
a  simpler  time. 


OCEANS  AND  PLAN  NO.  4 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  developing  environ- 
mental crises  of  this  Nation  today  is  the 
pollution  of  the  sea.  As  yet,  the  American 
public  has  only  the  Santa  Barbara  and 
other  oil  spills  and  such  incidents  as  the 
Army's  diunping  of  nerve  gas  in  the  At- 
lantic off  the  southeastern  United  States 
to  remind  us  that  the  oceans  are  not  the 
invulnerable  resource  we  had  once  imag- 
ined. But  many  distinguished  marine  sci- 
entists are  convinced  that  if  we  continue 
on  the  present  course,  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara tragedy  is  only  a  prelude  to  con- 
tinued marine  disaster — and  that  in  50 
years  or  less,  we  could  well  destroy  all 
productive  life  in  the  sea. 

As  was  pointed  out  recently  by  marine 
scientists  testifjring  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  It  Is 
urgent  that  this  Nation  establish  as  a 
high  priority  a  national  policy  to  protect 
our  vital  ocean  resources.  Our  efforts  in 
this  regard  are  as  yet  only  in  their  in- 
fancy. This  is  why  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4.  which  proposes  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration in  the  development-oriented 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  to  me  a 
very  disturbing  step.  In  all  that  I  have 
seen  to  explain  and  justify  this  proposal, 
there  is  little  evidence  that  NOAA  in 
Commerce  will  sharply  separate  Federal 
programs  for  development  of  ocean  re- 
sources from  Federal  programs  for  pro- 
tection of  the  coastal  and  ocean  environ- 
ments. But  in  my  view,  such  separa- 
tion is  absolutely  essential.  In  proposing 
the  EInvlronmental  Protection  Agency  in 
plan  No.  3.  the  President  said  that  an 
Important  reason  for  this  independent 
agency  is  that  it  would  "insulate  pol- 
lution abatement  standard-setting  from 
the  promotional  interests  of  other  de- 
partments." Why  should  not  this  same 
reasoning  apply  to  our  coastal  and  off- 
shore marine  programs? 

In  the  meantime,  the  devastation  con- 
tinues. The  scientists  testifying  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  estimated  that 
up  to  10  million  tons  of  oil  are  being 
dumped  into  the  sea  every  year — and 
they  pointed  out  that  no  Federal  agency 
monitors,  or  is  equipped  to  monitor  the 
buildup  of  byproducts  of  this  oil,  includ- 
ing hydrocarbons  of  a  kind  known  to 
cause  cancer  in  both  man  and  animals. 

Then  in  dramatic  demonstration  of 
another  serious  gap  in  Federal  marine 
environment  policy,  the  U.S.  Army  ad- 
mitted at  a  Federal  court  hearing  recent- 
ly that  it  Is  not  sure  what  will  happen 
when  its  shipment  of  nerve  gas  hits  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  What  Federal 
agency  Is  responsible  for  being  sure?  It  is 
not  clear. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  understandable 
that  environmentalists  across  the  coun- 
try would  be  and  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  possible  consequences  of  put- 
ting the  lead  agency  for  Federal  oceans 
policies  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
as  is  proposed  by  plan  No.  4.  In  a  tele- 


gram to  the  President  on  plans  Nos.  3 
and  4.  a  large  group  of  environmentally- 
concerned  organizations  made  clear  their 
support  of  the  plan  No.  3's  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  but  stated 
their  strong  opposition  to  plan  No.  4's 
NOAA  in  Commerce.  Those  signing  were 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  the 
American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences,  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, the  National  Audubon  Society,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Sport 
Fishing  Institute,  Trout  Unlimited,  and 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  In 
addition,  plan  No.  4  is  opposed  by  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  the  American 
Fishery  Society,  and  the  Wildlife  Society. 

Despite  the  environmentalist  concern 
for  putting  marine  environment  respon- 
sibilities in  the  same  agency  with  marine 
development  respxjnsibilities,  there  are 
very  strong  indications  that  such  a  mar- 
riage is  exactly  the  course  that  is  being 
set.  The  latest  instance  of  this  that  has 
come  to  my  attention  Is  the  June-July 
newsletter  of  the  National  Oceanography 
Association,  a  strong  supporter  of  NOAA 
In  Commerce.  Reporting  the  associa- 
tion's next  objective  if  plan  No.  4  Is 
allowed  to  go  into  effect,  the  newsletter 
said: 

Additionally,  we  hope  consideration  will 
be  given  by  Congress  and  *he  Administration 
to  assignment  to  NOAA  of  responsibility  for 
coastal  zone  management  and  coastal  zone 
laboratory  programs. 

Tliere  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
unless  our  national  ocean  policies  are 
put  into  much  better  focus  now,  NOAA 
in  Commerce  will  quickly  acquire  the 
coastal  zone  management  program  pro- 
posed in  legislation  now  pending  before 
Congress.  Yet  such  a  program  is  perhaps 
the  key  to  whether  our  seacoasts  and 
their  myriad  resources  will  be  managed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  their  complete 
destruction  by  hasty  development — 
coastal  zone  management  is  one  of  the 
most  important  environmental  proposals 
before  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks: The  Washington  Post  article  re- 
porting the  shocking  testimony  by  dis- 
tinguished mauine  scientists:  the  Post 
story  reporting  the  Army's  admission  in 
court  that  it  does  not  know  the  conse- 
quences of  dumping  its  nerve  gas  in  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  portion  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Association's 
June-July  newsletter  reporting  this 
group's  strong  support  for  putting  en- 
vironmental responsibilities  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  a  step  which 
I  strongly  oppose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  14,  1970] 
Marine  Scikntists  Cms  Dancebs  of  Cancek 
Btnu)trps  bt  On,  Spn.i.8 
(By  David  Hoffman) 
I     A  team  of  marine  scientists  charged  yester- 
day that  no  federal  agency  monitors,  nor  Is 
any  equipped  to  monitor,  the  buildup  of  can- 
cer-causing   petroleum    byproducts    In    the 
flesh  of  edible  sea  creatures. 


Testifying  before  the  Senate  antitrust  sub- 
committee, the  three  scientists  from  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  recom- 
mended that  oil  at  see  be  considered  a  pow- 
erful ix>lson.  They  said  perhaps  ten  million 
tons  are  being  dumped  each  year  In  the  ocean 
and  that  pollution  is  on  the  Increase  as  com- 
panies move  drill  rigs  farther  out  to  sea. 

Drs.  John  M.  Hunt,  Max  Blumer  and  How- 
ard Sanders  based  their  report  on  first-hand 
study  of  a  650-ton  oil  spill  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Cape  Cod.  a  few  miles  from  Woods 
Hole. 

They  concluded  that  the  oil  killed  about 
95  per  cent  of  all  bottom  creatures  Immedi- 
ately and  that  ten  months  after  the  spill  the 
oil,  though  Invisible,  Is  still  spreading  out- 
ward. Hydrocarbons  of  the  sort  known  to 
cause  cancer  in  man  and  animals  remain, 
ordorless  and  Invisible.  In  the  tissues  of  oys- 
ters and  mussels — even  after  frying. 

As  marine  scientists  see  it,  dumping  nerve 
gas  00  the  coast  of  Florida  poses  a  lesser 
health  hazard  than  spillage  of  oil. 

Hunt  points  out  that  nerve  gas  In  liquid 
form  has  a  12-hour  half  life,  that  99  per  cent 
of  It  will  deo»y  in  five  days.  By  comparison, 
he  said,  the  half  life  of  hydrocarbons  In  crude 
oil,  while  not  precisely  known,  can  be  meas- 
lU'ed  In  years.  Hvmt  Is  chairman  of  the  Woods 
Hole  chemistry  dei>artment. 

The  scientists  also  came  down  hard  against 
the  use  of  chemical  detergents  or  dispersants 
in  dissolving  oil  slicks. 

It  was  recommended  at  the  hearing  that  oil 
companies  contribute  a  percentage  of  their 
revenues  to  a  research  fund  that  could  study 
long  and  short-term  effects  of  petroleum 
pollution. 

Sanders,  a  senior  Woods  Hole  scientist, 
called  for  controlled  oil  spills  "In  selected  lo- 
calities where  the  biology  has  been  carefully 
monitored  beforehand."  He  grew  quite  emo- 
tional In  pleading  for  a  moratorium  on  deep 
drilling  and  dumping  of  waste  below  "the 
thermocline." 

Beginning  approximately  1,200  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  extending  to  the  bottom.  Is 
a  layer  of  water  In  which  temperature 
changes  hardly  at  all.  The  fauna  below  the 
1,200-foot  thermocline  is  believed  too  fragile 
to  survive  the  stress  of  waste  or  petroleum 
pollution. 

[The  Washington  Post,  August  14,   19701 

Army  Concedes  Risk  in  Gas  Dumping 

(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

The  Army  admitted  at  a  court  hearing 
yesterday  that  it  Is  not  sure  what  will  hap- 
pen when  Its  controversial  shipment  of 
obsolete  nerve  gas  hits  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Pressed  by  a  U.S.  District  Court  judge 
and  by  representatives  of  the  governor  of 
Florida  and  leading  environmental  protec- 
tionists. Army  spokesmen  said  that  since 
no  specific  tests  had  ever  been  conducted 
on  concrete  at  a  depth  of  16.000  feet,  the 
effects  of  the  dumping  cannot  be  foreseen. 

They  conceded  that  the  418  concrete  "cof- 
fins" containing  66  tons  of  nerve  gas  and  10 
pounds  of  the  far  more  lethal  liquid  nerve 
agent  VX — scheduled  to  leave  from  Sunny 
Point.  N.C..  this  weekend — could  break  open 
simultaneously  and  kill  an  undetermined 
amount  of  life  on  the  seabed. 

The  new  uncertainty  over  the  gas  ship- 
ment, "Operation  Chase,"  arose  during  a 
day-long  hearing  before  federal  District 
Judge  June  L.  Green,  who  said  she  had 
been  up  all  night  Wednesday  reading  doc- 
uments in  the  case. 

Pleading  fatigue,  Judge  Green  postponed 
until  today  final  arguments  and  a  ruling 
on  a  motion  to  halt  the  gas  shipment  pend- 
ing further  investigation  of  alternatives. 

Meanwhile,  longshoremen  continued  to 
load  the  gas-laden  coffins  aboard  a  rusting 
442-foot  ship,  the  LeBaron  Russell  Brlggs, 
In  Sunny  Point. 
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Sen.  Ernest  HolUngs  (D-S.C.) ,  accusing  the 
Army  of  "operating  under  a  veil  of  secrecy 
and  callous  disregard,"  called  for  permanent 
safeguards  against  such  gas  disposal  plans 
In  the  future. 

Obviously  caught  unprepared  by  the  11th- 
hour  effort  of  Florida  Oov.  Claude  R.  Kirk 
Jr.  and  the  EInvlronmental  Defense  Fund, 
Inc.  to  stop  the  gas,  and  by  Judge  Green's 
willingness  to  hear  the  case  in  detail,  the 
Army  sought  to  prove  in  court  that  It  had 
safety  at  heart. 

Under  Intense  questioning,  however.  Ken- 
ly  Webster,  deputy  general  counsel  of  the 
Army,  admitted  that  officials  no  longer  knew 
In  which  coffin  the  VX  lies  and  that  some  of 
Its  scientific  advisers  who  recommended  sea 
dumping  never  knew  that  VX  was  Included 
in  the  shipment. 

VX  emerged  ns  one  of  the  chief  concerns 
of  Judge  Green,  who  told  Webster  and  Stuart 
Schlffer,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  that 
"we  are  all  here  for  the  same  purpose — to 
see  that  no  tragedy  will  take  place." 

Lola  S.  Lea,  a  New  York  lawyer  representing 
EDP,  presented  several  alternative  means  of 
disposal  In  her  argimient  for  a  temporary 
restraining  order: 

That  the  coffins  be  shipped  to  a  surplus 
ICBM  sUo  and  Immersed  In  a  strong  alkaline 
solution  that  would  neutralize  the  gas. 

That  each  coffin,  before  being  sent  out  to 
sea,  be  surrounded  by  an  alkali  like  sodium 
hydroxide,  so  that  If  It  should  Implode  at  the 
great  depth  It  would  be  Immediately  rendered 
harmless. 

That  the  entire  shipment  be  detonated 
\mderground  In  "alkaline  surroundings," 
such  as  those  which  exist  in  some  parts  of 
Nevada,  Texas  and  the  Death  V.'illey  In 
California. 

That  Instead  of  the  chosen  site  282  miles 
east  of  Cape  Kennedy,  the  gas  be  dumped  In 
an  "anaerobic  basin,"  such  as  the  Carlaco 
Trench  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  where 
there  is  little  sea  life  and  virtually  no  move- 
ment of  water. 

Mrs.  Lea  also  argued  that  the  munitions 
dumping  ground  near  Earle,  N.J.,  where  this 
shipment  was  originally  scheduled  to  go  last 
year,  would  be  preferable  because  It  Is  shal- 
lower. 

Judge  Green  appeared  to  be  persuaded  by 
the  contention  that  at  lesser  depths,  with 
lower  water  pressure,  the  nerve  gas  may  be 
less  likely  to  endanger  the  environment. 

Speaking  for  the  EDF  and  Gov.  Kirk,  John 
D.  Isaacs,  professor  of  oceanography  and 
director  of  marine  life  research  at  the  Scrlpps 
Institution  of  Oceanography  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  said  many  safe  alternatives  are  fea- 
sible. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Ocean  Sciences 
Division  at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
here.  Dr.  Victor  Llnnenbom,  disagreed.  He 
claimed  that  the  existing  plan  is  the  best 
and  backed  the  Army's  statement  that  the 
gas  must  not  be  delayed  because  the  propel- 
lant  mixed  with  It  could  explode  soon. 

[From  the  National  Oceanography  Associa- 
tion News,  June-July   1970] 
Ocean  Program  to  Qrow  Wfth  NOAA 
Oceanography  Is  clearly  an  activity  that  Is 
going  to  grow  In  the  coming  years.  That's  the 
message  contained  In  the  long-awaited  Nixon 
Administration  decision  to  reorganize  Federal 
civilian  ocean  functions. 

The  statement  about  the  certain  growth  of 
ocean  activity  came  from  the  present  Under- 
secretary of  Commerce.  Rocco  Siclllano,  at  a 
June  briefing  for  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanography  Association  and  other 
organizations. 

CERTAIN   GROWTH 

It  wouldn't  make  sense,  SlcUlano  said,  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  centralizing  ocean  activi- 
ties now  scattered  In  the  Government  unless 
the  field  was  going  to  grow.  Visions  of  Im- 
mediate outpouring  of  taxpayers'  dollars  into 


the  oceans  are  mistaken:  rather,  the  field  can 
look  to  steady.  Increased  growth  and  atten- 
tion propelled  by  a  mixture  of  Industrial  and 
academic  initiatives. 

What  the  Nixon  Administration  has  done 
by  calling  for  establishment  of  a  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is 
to  Insure  the  Federal  Government's  rightful 
share  In  future  oceanographic  development 
wUl  be  forthcoming.  This  alone  should  serve 
to  spur  some  new  private  Investments.  A 
number  of  private  activities,  such  as  offshore 
petroleum  and  the  recreation  industry,  are 
growing  at  present. 

NIXON   DECIDES 

The  Administrative  decision  was  annovinced 
in  a  leak  on  June  7  after  having  been  made 
the  day  before  by  President  Nixon.  A  state- 
ment terming  the  NOAA-in-Commerce  rec- 
ommendation a  "workable  compromise"  with 
advocates  of  an  Independent  agency  outside 
of  any  of  the  existing  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment was  Issued  on  behalf  of  the  directors 
of  the  National  Oceanography  Association  In 
June.  The  Administration  appeared  ready  to 
forestall  one  of  the  main  arguments  for  in- 
dependence by  providing  that  the  head  of 
NOAA  would  be  an  undersecretary  of  the 
Commerce  Department  (only  the  second  such 
official)  who  would  have  direct  access  to  the 
secretary  and,  through  him,  the  President. 
This  move  satisfies  those  who  feared  the 
oceanic  function  would  be  burled  In  a  pres- 
ent-day department. 

The  Administration  plan  was  submitted  to 
Congress  on  July  9,  and  will  take  effect  In 
60  days  (minus  any  Congressional  recess 
time)  unless  the  House  or  Senate  votes  it 
down.  There  are  a  few  signs  at  present  of 
concerted  opposition  and,  on  the  contrary, 
evidence  of  bipartisan  support  for  the  NOAA- 
in-Commerce  plan. 

BUDGET   or    $3  so    MILLION 

The  proposal  brings  together  about  13,(?00 
employees  with  a  present  budget  of  $350  mil- 
lion. Most  of  the  personnel  would  be  in  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion (ESSA)  already  housed  \n  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  ESSA,  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  as 
principal  components,  thus  has  the  Inside 
track  on  staffing  and  Internal  organization. 

Besides  ESSA,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  would  contain 
the  Sea  Grant  program  (from  the  National 
Science  Foundation) ;  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  and  marine  mining  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  (both  Department  of 
the  Interior);  the  salt  water  portions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  (also 
Interior);  the  data  buoy  program  (from 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion) ;  U.S.  Lake  Survey  (from  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers) ,  and  the  National  Oceanographic 
Data  and  Instrumentation  Centers  (inter- 
agency groups  housed  In  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment) . 

STRATTON    GENESIS 

NOAA  had  been  proposed  on  Jan.  9.  1969, 
by  the  Stratton  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources  (named 
for  Chairman  Dr.  Julius  Stratton  of  the  Ford 
Foundation),  to  be  composed  of  the  above 
components  plus  the  entire  Coast  Ouard. 

While  the  Nixon  Administration  plan  kept 
the  Coast  Guard  (minus  the  data  buoy  pro- 
gram) In  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  tug  of  war  between  Commerce  and 
Transportation  Is  already  on.  Transportation 
wants  the  Maritime  Administration  now  In 
Commerce  for  Its  Jurisdiction;  Commerce,  in 
turn,  would  like  to  see  the  Coast  Ouard 
transferred  over  to  go  with  Its  new  maritime 
program  (30  Ships  a  year  for  10  years)  and 
NOAA. 

COASTAL  PROORAU 

However,  the  first  fight  after  NOAA's  ex- 
pected approval  will  Involve  the  assignment 
of  coastal  zone  management  within  the  Fed- 


eral apparatus.  Originally  this  program,  rec- 
ommended by  the  Stratton  Commission  for 
NOAA,  was  placed  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  the  Administration.  However,  that 
decision  was  made  when  everjbody  eqjected 
whatever  oceanography  organization  was  put 
together  would  go  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment or  a  successor  organization. 

COMMERCE   SURPRISE 

In  fact.  Interior  (or  more  likely,  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resoiirces)  was  felt  to 
have  the  nod  as  late  as  May.  One  story  mak- 
ing the  rounds  In  Washington  has  it  that  a 
last-minute  decision  by  the  President  over- 
turned previous  planning  along  this  line. 

The  National  Oceanography  Association 
has  been  in  the  forefront  during  the  past 
year-and-a-half  on  the  NOAA  reorganization 
issue.  The  association's  board  of  directors 
endorsed  the  concept  of  an  NOAA  in  January, 
1969;  the  association  presented  testimony 
on  three  occasions  that  year  for  a  centralized 
reorganization  of  civilian  oceanographic 
functions;  distributed  public  education  ma- 
terials on  the  subject;  worked  with  execu- 
tive branch  and  legislative  officials  as  well 
as  with  other  organizations  to  develop  sup- 
port for  an  NOAA  reorganization,  and  strlved 
to  keep  members  posted  on  progress  of  the 
Issue  during  the  past  18  months. 

NOA     STATEMENT 

The  association's  next  Job  was  set  out  In 
the  NOA  statement  on  reorganization  Issued 
June  22  in  which  It  was  stated  in  part: 

"We  hope  Congress  wUl  approve  the  Ad- 
ministration's reorganization  proposal  when 

submitted.  We  hope  Congress  wUl  consider 

and  the  private  oceanographic  community 
will  support — establishment  of  an  industry- 
academic  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Oceans  and  along  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  (Stratton  Commission),  either 
by  legislation  of  the  reorganization  proposal. 
NOA  has  supported  this  concept  as  one  of 
the  essential  features  of  a  successful  oceano- 
graphic program. 

"Additionally,  we  hope  consideration  will 
be  given  by  Congress  and  the  Administration 
to  assignment  to  NOAA  of  responslbUity  for 
coastal  zone  management  and  coastal  zone 
laboratory  programs.  These  two  programs  are 
the  top-priority  oceanography  efforts  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  Administration's  oceanography 
organization." 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
CoimcU  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
recently  issued  an  especially  timely  and 
helpful  report.  As  President  Nixon  has 
said.  It  Is  an  historic  report,  and  as  such 
it  deserves  our  close  attention. 

The  main  value  of  the  report  lies  not 
In  the  facts  and  figures  It  contains,  but 
In  those  that  it  does  not  contain.  The 
report  points  out  many  dangerous  gaps 
In  our  information  on  the  environment 
and  in  the  application  of  that  informa- 
tion. Compiling  the  information  for  this 
report  and  putting  it  into  written  form 
took  many  man  hours.  But  the  real  task 
Is  still  before  us.  And  that  task  is  ours. 

If  we  are  truly  serious  in  our  deter- 
mination to  achieve  a  quality  environ- 
ment— and  I  believe  that  we  are — then 
we  must  act  to  close  our  information 
gaps.  It  is  crucially  Important,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  develop  adequate  en- 
vironmental monitoring  systems,  that 
will  take  much  of  the  guesswork  out  of 
determining  our  environmental  needs. 
We  should  know,  better  than  we  do,  what 
the  effects  of  various  changes  In  the  en- 
vironment are  on  people.  We  need  to  un- 
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derstand  what  effects  things  like  crowd- 
ing noise,  and  smog  have  on  human 
beings,  and  we  need  to  know  where  these 
conditions  exist  and  whether  they  are 
increasing  or  decreasing  in  severity.  To 
take  but  one  example  of  how  such  re- 
search can  be  helpful:  The  mercury  poi- 
soning of  our  water  would  not  have 
reached  such  grave  proportions  if  we 
had  adequate  monitoring  systems. 

Other  critical  areas  discussed  in  the 
report  include  the  need  to  find  more 
practical  and  less  expensive  methods  of 
recycling  solid  wastes,  and  the  need  to 
develop  economic  incentives  that  wui 
discourage  waste  and  pollution  by  In- 
dustries, communities,  and  private  citi- 
zens alike.  _. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  report 
bv  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity will  motivate  the  Congress  to  pass 
some  strong  environmental  legislation. 
The  report  makes  it  clear  that  we  can- 
not, with  good  conscience,  avoid  this  re- 
sponsibility any  longer. 

AN     ENLARGED     AND     STRENGTH- 
ENED   EUROPEAN    COMMUNITY 
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Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned  of  a  speech  given  by  our  new 
U  S  Ambassador  to  France.  Arthur  K^ 
Watson  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
visit  to  Strasbourg.  The  original  speech 
was  delivered  in  French,  but  I  have  ob- 
tained an  English  translation. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  Senators 
because  it  offers  the  vision  of  an  en- 
larged and  strengthened  European  com- 
munity with  a  more  integrated  large- 
scale  economy,  with  a  common  cur- 
rency, interrelated  social  laws,  and  pos- 
siblv  even  much  more.  It  takes  into  ac- 
count the  U.S  encouragement  of  a  larger 
Common  Market  but  also  points  out  the 
legitimate  interest  the  United  States  has 
in  world  trade  and  our  intention  to 
maintain  this  position  of  leadership. 

I  commend  Ambas-sador  Watson  on 
this  speech  as  evidence  of  how  an  Amer- 
ican Ambassador,  with  a  strong  business 
background,  augmented  by  2  years  ex- 
perience as  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  can  make 
a  unique  and  valuable  contribution  to 
our  foreign  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  or  AMB.^ssADOR  Abthtjh  K.  Watson 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and.  based  on 
brief  observation.  I  will  begin  with  a  predic- 
tion. The  day  will  come  when  Paris  will  b« 
known  as  the  Strasbovirg  of  the  West. 

Well,  that  may  be  a  Uttle  rash.  b\it  I  do 
think  this  Is  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
Euroi>e  .  .  .  and  great  cities,  and  great 
women,   I've   always   thought   have   similar 

qualities.  _  .     . 

They  are  beautiful,  they  are  efBclent  and 
they  are  ageless. 

I'm  not  reacting  from  a  first  love.  I've 
been  here  before.  Many  times.  I've  known 
your  city  in  times  that  were  not  so  good. 
Perhaps  that  U  why  It  la  so  gratifying  to  me 
to  see  It  flourishing  now.  f 

Apparently  a  lot  of  my  countrymen  agree 
with  me.  They  tell  me  there  are  nineteen 
businesses  here  with  American  connections. 
That  is  wonderful.  It  Is  good  for  Strasbourg 
and  It  is  good  for  my  country. 


There  Is  even  an  initiative,  I  understand, 
to  start  a  branch  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  In  Prance— It  would  be  asso- 
ciated with  your  Chambre  de  Commerce  et 
dindustrle  de  Strasbourg. 

I  hope  that  you  do  it.  I  spent  two  years 
as  President  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  so  I  am  a  partisan  for  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  They  achieve  a  lot  of 
constructive  work. 

For  what  its  worth,  the  idea  has  my  Am- 
bassadorial blessing.  Let  me  warn  you,  I'm 
new  with  blessing  things  so  I  dont  know 
how  they  turn  out. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  thinking 
about  my  trip  here,  I  asked  my  staff  what 
I  ought  to  talk  about  today. 

They  said  the  only  thing  to  talk  about  was 
Europe. 

I  told  them  that  sounded  like  going  to 
Detroit  to  give  a  lecture  on  automobiles.  To 
say  the  least,  it  is  a  familiar  topic. 

They  convinced  me  otherwise  when  I  saw 
a  number  of  stories  In  the  press  questioning, 
once  again,  my  country's  attitude  towards 
an  enlarged  Europe. 

It  reminds  me.  in  fact,  of  an  English  story 
about  an  elderly  woman  who  was  taken  be- 
fore a  judge.  She  was  charged  with  public 
drunkenness.  It  wasn't  the  first  time. 

••Madam,"  said  the  judge.  "How  old  are 
you?" 

••Twenty  nine  years  old,  your  Honor." 
••But  Madam,  you  have  stood  before  this 
same  bench  not  ten  years  ago  and  you  told 
me  then  that  you  were  twenty-nine  years 

old."  .      _, 

'Your  Honor."  she  said.  "I'm  not  the  kind 
of  woman  who  tells  a  man  one  thing  one 
time  and  another  the  next." 

(You  know.  I  had  trouble  with  that.  The 
story  is  supposed  to  be  told  in  a  cockney  ac- 
cent. How  do  you  do  that  in  French?) 

There  is.  to  put  aside  any  confusion,  the 
same  consistency  about  my  country's  attt- 
tude  towards  the  European  community— an 
expanded  Europe,  a  more  integrated  Europe, 
a  stronger  Europe. 

Through  five  Administrators  In  Washing- 
ton we  have  told  the  same  story. 
And  I  will  tell  it  here  today. 
We  are  for  an  enlarged  and  strengthened 
European  Community.   We   support  It.  We 
want  the  negotiations  to  succeed  in  Brussels. 
Were  not  the  sort  that  tells  a  man  one 
thing  one  day  and  another  the  next. 
Why  then  the  doubts? 
And  there  have  been  doubts. 
I  think  it  Is  because  we  have  to  concern 
ourselves,  the  United  States,  a  lot  more  care- 
fully with  the  economic  impact. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  United  States 
could  afford  to  sacrifice  some  of  Ite  economic 
interests  to  encourage  European  integration. 
That  time  Is  past,  as  Etirope's  central  bank- 
ers regularly  remind  us.  My  country  has 
been  runlng  subsUntlal  balance  of  payments 
deficits  since  1958. 

I  think,  with  infiation  coming  under  con- 
trol at  home,  we'll  do  better  than  we  have  in 
recent  years. 

But  it  is  hard  to  see  anything  that  can 
happen  in  the  near  future  that  will  swing  us 
back  into  a  surplus — or  even  an  acceptable 
level  of  deficit. 

I'll  just  divert,  for  a  moment,  from  the 
subject  of  Europe  to  make  a  point.  We 
Americans  make  our  living  overseas  primarily 
in  two  ways — we  normally  export  more  than 
we  Import — a  lot  more.  And  we  remit  profits 
and  royalties  from  our  business  holdings 
abroad. 

That  Is  fine.  But  it  isn't  enough. 
We  are  inveterate  travelers.  Nearly  a  million 
Americans  will  visit  Prance  this  year — and 
most  of  them  will  visit  their  Embassy  twice. 
Our  deficits  on  tourism  are  enormous. 
So  are  our  deficits  on  overseas  gi  vernment 
commitments — these  are  primarily  military. 
Plus  my  salary. 
Said  too  simply,  that  Is  the  story. 


And  that  is  why  we've  got  to  be  concerned 
with  the  trading  Implications  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  Brussels. 

Our  endorsement  shouldn't  be  construed 
as  a  kind  of  endorsement  in  principle  but 
opposition  m  practice. 

It  Is  endorsement  In  principle  and  to  the 
degree  we  have  anything  to  say  about  it— 
every  willingness  to  accommodate  ourselves 
to  the  enlargement  and  strengthening  of 
Europe. 

And  it  is  Europe's  show.  I  em  just  very 
grateful,  as  a  man  who  believes  strongly  in 
the  European  idea,  that  the  long  hiatus. 
seven  years,  seems  to  be  over  and  Europe 
Is  moving  forward  once  again. 

The  world  Is  fickle,  I've  decided,  and  there 
la  a  sad  tendency  to  become  bored  with  suc- 
cess and  Indifferent  to  it. 

I  was  afraid  that  was  what  was  happening 

licre.  ^,^, 

The  Common  Market  Is  an  Incredibly  suc- 
cefsful  venture.  To  Illustrate  let  me  pose  a 
"what  If"  question. 

What  if  the  Treaty  of  Rome  hadn't  been 
signed  in  1957  and  each  of  the  six  had  de- 
cided to  go  It  alone. 

I  won't  try  to  trace  the  political  or  the 
military  consequences. 
Let  me  just  touch  the  economic. 
During  the  1960s,  the  economies  of  the  six 
have  grown  at  an  average  rate  of  5.3  per- 
cent— compounded. 

That  is  an  important  word — compounded — 
as  the  bankers  here  will  privately  testify. 

Without  economic  Integration,  without  the 
efficiencies  a  bigger  Europe  has  given  to  your 
Industry  and  agriculture— what  would  Eu- 
rope's economy  look  like  today? 

Let  me  play  with  a  few  numbers.  Nothing 
very  profound,  just  a  lowered  growth  rate. 
Let  us  assume  for  this  purpos?  that 
France.  In  the  absence  of  the  EEC.  would 
have  realized  an  average  rate  of  grovrth  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  country  of  roughly  the  same  size  and  level 
of  development  which  was  not  part  of  the 
Communltv  during  that  time. 

The  average  real  growth  rate  of  that  coun- 
try during  the  60s  worked  out  to  2.5  per- 
cent annuaUy:  that  of  France  was  5.8  per- 
cent, a  difference  of  over  3  percent  per  year. 
Now,  Just  what  would  this  mean  for  the 
average  Frenchman?  Instead  of  a  per  capita 
GNP  of  almost  14.500  francs  which  he  pro- 
duced in  1969,  the  figure  would  drop  to  only 
11.000. 

While  not  all  of  the  difference  I  just  men- 
tioned can  be  attributed  to  Prance's  de- 
cision to  join  the  EEC.  It  Is  not  ^T^ollV  un- 
fair to  say  that,  to  some  extent  t^at  differ- 
ence has  been  the  economic  gift  of  the  EEO 
to  Prance  during  the  1960s. 

Europe  and  the  statesman  over  in  Luxem- 
bourg last  week,  must  build  one  brick  at  a 
time  and  they  must  go  through  the  exasper- 
atmg  detail  of  balancing  one  Intereet  against 
another.  It  is  an  unglamorous  chore.  It  is 
often  enough  a  frustrating  chore. 

It  Is  important,  over  the  coming  months, 
to  remember  why  It  Is  being  done. 

Prom  this  process.  I  think  everyone  un- 
derstands, can  emerge  a  new  kind  of  Europe. 
Not  a  United  States  of  Europe  In  the  sense 
someone   like   me   understands   It.   But    an 
enlarged  and  strengthened  European  Com- 
munity can  emerge  with  integrated,  large- 
scale  economies,  with  a  common  currency, 
perhaps,  with  Interrelated   social  laws  and 
perhaps,  over  time,  much  more. 
What  then  has  been  accomplished? 
Let  me  tell  you  one  thing  that  has  been 
accompUshed.  The  first  half  of  this  century 
saw  two  ghastly  wars  start  in  western  Eur- 
ope. We  remember  this  very  well— people  of 
my  generation. 
From  the  bad  comes  good— sometimes. 
From  the  horror  of  that  experience  came 
the  European  Idea.  Anyone  who  would  tell 
us  to  go  back  to  the  old  way  has  a  heavy 
burden  of  proof.  He  must  first  prove  that 
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the  same  old  way  would  not  reproduce  the 
same  old  restilt. 

President  Nixon  has  recently  reconfirmed 
that  the  U.S.  considers  the  possible  eco- 
nomic price  of  a  truly  unified  Europe  is 
outweighed  by  the  gain  in  the  political  vital- 
ity of  the  West  as  a  whole.  Moving  toward 
this  unified  Europe  will  inevitably  bring 
changes  Inside  the  growing  European  Com- 
munity. 

It  Is  a  po6ltlve  and  sympathetic  sense  that 
I  state  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  these  changes  should  be 
solved  at  the  expense  of  third  countries.  In- 
cluding the  U.S. 

As  for  the  non-economic  Implications,  we 
countries  are  Inextricably  boimd  up  wltb 
economic  and  political  forces  all  over  the 
globe.  In  Brussels,  decisions  on  levels  of  agri- 
cultural price  levels  have  Immediate  reper- 
cussions in  the  U.S.  mid-West,  In  Canada, 
Australia  and  Argentina.  With  the  antici- 
pated enlargement  of  the  Community,  I  can 
see  how  lower  prices  and  the  control  of  sur- 
pluses can  help  us  all.  the  Community,  the 
applicants  and  third  countries. 

The  United  States  accepts  and  encourages 
the  deepening  and  strengthening  of  an  en- 
larged Common  Market,  but  we  do  have  le- 
gitimate Interests  In  world  trade,  and  we  are 
anxious  that  they  be  recognl2«d. 

As  for  the  non-economic  Implications,  we 
are  totally  calm.  It  worries  no  one  that  there 
may  eventually  be  another  huge  nation  in 
the  world — a  third  super  power  If  you  like? 

We  are  not  only  calm.  We  are  Unmensely 
pleased.  The  burden,  particularly  the  mili- 
tary burden,  has  been  heavy  and  we  have 
carried  a  major  part  of  it  for  a  long  time. 

Beyond  that,  we  now  have  an  expanding 
Europe  that  Is  as  wedded  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment as  we  are. 

This  promises  to  be  a  stable  force  In  the 
world,  with  the  potential  for  enormous  good. 

As  for  my  country — I  said  It  earlier — we're 
not  the  sort  to  tell  you  one  thing  one  day 
and  another  the  next.  We  were  saying  again 
what  we  have  said  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

I've  said  It,  as  unambiguously  as  I  know 
how,  again  today. 

The  months  will  drag  on  now  as  the  states- 
men try  to  reconcile  the  costs  and  the  prices 
of  shoes  and  ships  and  sealing  wax.  That  is 
part  of  the  process. 

Let's  Just  understand,  at  the  outset,  what 
a  great  good  can  come  from  this  tedious 
process  and  what  it  means  to  the  longer  run. 

Not  every  generation  can  leave  the  world  a 
better  place  than  It  fotmd  It.  I  think  we  are 
lucky,  we  can. 

Let  us  give  otxr  good  wishes,  otur  prayers 
and  our  public  support  to  the  men  who  must 
now  work  out  the  details  of  a  new.  larger 
Europe. 


should  we  fail  to  continue  to  hope  and 
pray  that  freedom  will  be  restored  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  other  nations 
subject  to  Soviet  domination. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  SOVIET  INVASION 
OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  August 
20  marked  the  anniversary  of  what  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass  termed  an  ef- 
fort to  put  dovra  "counterrevolutionary 
forces  who  had  entered  into  a  plot  with 
external  forces  hostile  to  socialism." 

We  use  another  word  to  describe  what 
happened  on  August  20,  1968:  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Iron  Curtain  bloc  nations. 

The  Czech  sin  was  to  dare  to  want  the 
liberalization  of  their  Government  and 
its  policies  and  to  permit  the  press  more 
freedom  to  comment  and  criticize. 

The  Soviets  stifled  the  rumblings  of 
independence  but  I  am  sure  that  these 
feelings  still  beat  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  that  nation. 

"That  1968  invasion  is  a  lesson  of  his- 
tory none  of  us  should  ever  forget.  Nor 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
August  21  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia; for  it  was  2  years  ago  today  that 
the  Soviet-led  forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  occupied  Czechoslovakia  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  to  an  end  the  Czecho- 
slovakia experiment  in  liberalization. 

Much  has  been  written  about  this 
latest  tragedy  for  Czechoslovakia.  Care- 
fully recorded  in  the  press,  in  periodical 
literature,  and  in  books  are  the  develop- 
ments of  these  past  2  years  during 
which  the  Soviets  have  succeeded  in  im- 
doing  the  work  of  the  reformers  and  re- 
turning the  country  to  its  former  path  of 
rigid  orthodoxy.  Symbolically,  this  task 
was  completed  by  Prague's  acceptance  of 
the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  as  formulated 
within  the  recenUy  concluded  Soviet- 
Czechoslovak  treaty. 

An  important  point  about  the  events 
prior  to  the  Soviet  intervention  was  the 
dramatic  manifestation  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak desire  for  freedom.  The  pressure 
for  reform  came  from  below,  from  the 
people,  and  was  translated  into  political 
action  ironically  by  a  Communist  lead- 
ership that  itself  could  not  escape  its 
awesome  influence. 

What  was  teking  place  during  the  few 
months  prior  to  the  intervention  was  the 
resurgence  of  the  irrepressible  spirit  of 
freedom  that  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  peo- 
ples of  Czechoslovakia. 

On  this  anniversarj',  therefore,  let  us 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  once  more  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  proposition  that  one  day 
they  will  regain  their  freedom. 


FLIGHT  SERVICE  STATIONS  OB- 
SERVE GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY- 
AIR  TRAFFIC  SPECIALISTS  PRO- 
VIDE VITAL  SAFETY  EFFORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  golden  anniversary  of 
flight  service  stations,  a  far-reaching 
network  of  340  facilities  operated  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  aeronautical  serv- 
ices. 

Originally  established  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice on  August  20.  1920.  to  support  the 
early  airmail  service,  these  facilities  have 
phased  from  bonfires  to  beacons  to  broad- 
casts. From  wireless  to  computers  they 
have  bridged  civil  aviation's  communi- 
cations and  navigations  gap — from  the 
primitive  "spark"  and  "arc"  transmitting 
devices  to  solid  state  and  remote  con- 
trol equipment. 

The  original  string  of  17  airway  radio 
stations,  for  the  most  part,  stretehed  over 
desolate  wilderness  and  high  mountain 
passes.  Some  stations  were  accessible 
only  by  mule  train;  others  by  skis  and 
sleds.  The  one  room  shacks  were  drab 
and  drafty,  generally  manned  by  a  lone 
operator  who  worked  7  days  a  week  on  a 
split  shift.  His  communications  equip- 


ment was  sketehy  and  primitive.  Pour  of 
the  original  stations  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation  since  1920:  Elko,  Nev.; 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Uke  the  first  airmail  pilots  and  other 
pioneers  of  flight,  the  men  and  women 
who  kept  them  flying — the  ground  sup- 
port specialists,  the  airway  radio  oper- 
ators— were  equally  intrigued  by  avia- 
tion. They  had  a  mission  and  they  pro- 
vided a  service.  Their  work  began  before 
dawn  and  it  ended  after  dark.  Quite  lit- 
erally, they  laid  the  foimdation  for  to- 
day's airway  network. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
this  week  is  commemorating  the  first  50 
years  of  flight  service  stations,  with  a 
series  of  national  events  including  open 
houses,  radio  and  television  programs, 
and  other  community  festivities. 

But  amid  the  visitors  and  public  at- 
tention, the  quiet,  resolute  work  of  FAA's 
4,600  air  traffic  specialists  continues.  Over 
the  counter,  over  the  phone,  or  over  the 
radio  flight  ser\ice  specialists  are  provid- 
ing assistance  aroimd  the  clock  to  safe- 
guard our  Nation's  pilots.  Specialists  of- 
fer thorough  preflight  briefings  and 
weather  forecasts;  alert  airt>ome  pilots 
by  radio  of  expected  weather  conditions 
and  assist  them  in  charting  alternative 
courses;  and  broadcast  information 
about  special  airport  conditions  and  nav- 
igational aides  that  might  be  temporar- 
ily out  of  commission.  And  if  a  pilot  runs 
low  on  fuel  or  gets  lost,  the  calm,  steady- 
ing voice  of  tiie  air  traffic  specialist  is 
with  him  in  the  cockpit  to  guide  him  out 
of  danger.  Help  is  just  the  push  of  a 
microphone  button  away. 

I  congratulate  FAA  Administrator 
John  H.  Shaffer,  and  the  employees  of 
FAA,  particularly  the  flight  ser\-ice  sta- 
tion personnel,  on  this  50th  anniversary 
of  Flight  Ser\'ice  Stations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  congratulatory  telegram  to 
the  West  Virginia  Flight  service  stations 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AucrsT  20,  1970. 
To  Mr.  Clyde  E.  Brown.  Chief,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  Flight  Service  Sta- 
tion, Wood  County,  Airport,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.;  Mr.  Louis  C.  Rech,  Jr., 
Chief,  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Flight  Service  Station,  Wheellng-Ohlo 
Coimty  Airport.  Wheeling.  W.  Va.;  Mr. 
Richard  Johnson,  Chief,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  Flight  Service  Station, 
Mercer  County  Airport,  Bluefleld,  W. 
Va.;  Mr.  Goodwin  Glassnuin,  Chief, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  Plight 
Station,  Kanawha  County  Airport. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.:  Mr.  Maurice  J. 
Genthon.  Chief.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration Plight  Service  Station. 
Elkins-Randolph  County  Airport,  El- 
klns,  W.  Va.;  Mr.  B.  T.  Underwood, 
Chl^,  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Flight  Service  Station,  Tri-State  Air- 
port, Huntington.  W.  Va.;  Mr.  James 
Coleman.  Chief.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration Plight  Service  Station.  Mor- 
gantown  Municipal  Airport.  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va.;  Mr.  Brooke  E.  Ettlnger, 
Chief,  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Flight  Service  Station.  Martlnsburg 
Airport,  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.: 
My  congratulations  and  commendation 
are  extended  to  you  and  through  you  to  per- 
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5onnel  of  your  station  on  flXtleth  annlver- 
^  of  flight  service  stations.  PSS  activities 
^^vltal  W  the  safe  and  efficient  operation 
of  our  airport/airways  system.  Being  a  con- 
stant traveler  in  both  commercial  and  pri- 
vate aircraft.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  your  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  outstanding  perform- 
ance and  dedication  of  PSS  personnel. 
JKNIONCS  Randolph, 

VS.  Senator. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LAND  RE- 
FORM IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  'an  event  of  fundamental  signifi- 
canc*  has  taken  place:  the  National  As- 
sembly of  South  Vietnam  has  passed, 
and  President  Thieu  has  signed,  what 
the  New  York  Times  has  termed  the 
most  ambitious  and  progressive  non- 
Communist  land  reform  program  of  the 
20th  century." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  action 
should  have  Uken  place   long  ago— I 
have  been  attempting  to  persuade  the 
State  Department  on  this  point  for  many 
years  But  there  can  also  be  no  question 
that  past  faUuie  to  enact  a  land  reform 
program  in  South  Vietnam  should  not 
dissuade  us  from  taking  action  to  speed 
up  implementation  of  the  "Land  to  the 
TiUer  Act."  while  land  reform  is  possible 
and  still  important.  The  benefits  of  rapid 
implementaUon  of  land  reform  could  be 
considerable,  both  in  terms  of  American 
Uves  saved  and  in  terms  of  the  future 
stability  of  South  Vietnam. 

Land  reform  is  not  a  simple  issue; 
many  people  who  would  support  it  if  they 
fully  understood  its  significance  are  un- 
certain about  many  facets  of  the  pro- 
gram The  quesUons  that  land  reform 
poses  can  and  should  be  answered,  be- 
cause understanding  the  importance  of 
land  reform  is  criUcal  to  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  forces  at  work  m  South 
Vietnam  and  in  modernizing  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

My  remarks  today  have  this  aim:  to 
explain  the  significance  of  land  reform 
in  modernizing  naUons  generally:  to  re- 
capitulate briefly  the  history  and  pros- 
pects of  land  reform  in  South  Vietnam 
particularly:  to  explain  why  land  reform 
can  and  should  be  carried  out  there  ir- 
respective of  the  time  table  for  American 
troop  withdi-awal:  and  to  demonstrate 
that  such  reform  is  truly  in  the  best  and 
expressed  iterests  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  regardless  of  the  government 
that  is  in  power  there  at  the  present  tune 
and  regardless  of  the  nature  of  any  gov- 
ernment that  may  come  to  power  in  the 
future.  . 

My  earnest  hope  is  that  Senators  and 
their  staffs  will  take  the  time  to  review 
these  remarks,  and  to  see  how  land  re- 
form in  South  Vietnam  is  compaUble 
with  each  of  the  many  views  about  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  held  by  members 
of  this  body.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
nor  an  issue  that  wiU  divide  supporters 
and  opponents  of  the  President's  vrzr 
poUcies— something  that  a  glance  at  the 
list  of  supporters  wUl  indicate  immedi- 
ately At  the  very  least,  the  Senate  should 
ponder  the  importance  of  land  reform  so 
that  conflicts  like  that  In  Vietnam  can 
be  avoided  or  minimized  In  the  future. 
One  member  of  my  staff  suggested  that 


this  speech  should  be  enUtied.  What 
You  Always  Wanted  To  Know  About 
Land  Reform.  But  Were  Afraid  To  Ask. 
I  wish  that  I  could  profess  such  complete 
knowledge  of  this  highly  complex  sub- 
ject I  cannot,  however,  and  what  follows 
is  only  a  very  brief  and  simplified  de- 
scription of  land  reform  and  its  impor- 
tance. I  shall  be  happy  to  refer  Senators 
or  their  staffs  to  a  more  complete  list  oi 
studies  upon  request.  I  must  mention  and 
thank  Prof.  Roy  Prosterman  from  the 
University  of  Washington  who  has 
helped  me  and  many  other  Senators  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  land  reform 
as  a  concept  and  as  a  means  of  providmg 
political  and  economic  stability  for  many 
countries  in  the  world,  including  South 
Vietnam. 

I    THE  CONCEPT  OF  LAND  REFORM:    ITS  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE  IN   MODERNIZING   NATIONS  GENERALLTT 

Whether  we  refer  to  the  nations  of 
the    Third    World    as    'modernizing, 
"emerging."    or   "developing."    we   can 
easUy  recognize  that  the  types  of  change 
a  nation  experiences  on  the  road  from 
tradition  to  modernity  are  difficult  ones 
that  may  cause  tremendous  political  m- 
stabUity.  The  process  of  change  involves 
the  disruption  of  traditional  institutions 
and  relationships  that  provided  conti- 
nuity and  stabUity  in  the  past.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  transition  phase  from  tradi- 
tional institutions  to  more  modem  ones 
that  a  developing  nation  is  most  prone 
to  violence,  insurrection,  and  revolution. 
In  the  urban  sector  of  modernizing  na- 
tions,  important   new   political   groups 
emerge  during  the  process  of  moderniza- 
tion and  make  demands  upon  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  political  system.  These 
groups  include  a  proletariat,  industrial- 
ists, merchants  and  financiers,  students, 
inteUectuals  and  a  military  establish- 
ment The  competing  demands  and  vary- 
ing strengths  of  these  urban  groups  fre- 
quently lead  to  urban  unrest  or  rebel- 
lion which  in  turn  may  lead  to  a  suc- 
cession in  governments  or  rulmg  elites. 
Because  most  modernizing  nations  are 
predominantly  rural,  however,  and  be- 
cause the  impact  of  the  central  govern- 
ment on  these  rural  areas  is  generally 
slight,    such    disruptions    or    rebelUons 
rarely  change  the  fimdamental  charac- 
ter of  the  nation.  Governments  can  and 
do  change  without  affecting  the  way  of 
life  that  the  great  mass  of  the  country's 
populace  have  followed  for  centuries.  Be- 
cause the  countryside  remains  passive 
during  the  early  stages  of  moderniza- 
tion, urban  uprisings  or  unrest  are  seen 
as  minor  and  vmavoidable  by  most  stu- 
dents of  development. 

It  is  in  the  countrj-side.  not  the  city, 
that  the  future  course  of  a  modernizmg 
nation  is  determined.  Rural  or  agrarian 
disruption,  unlike  urban  disruption,  is 
avoidable— in  a  manner  I  wiU  discuss 
shortly— but  the  relative  dominance  of 
the  rural  elements  in  a  modernizing  na- 
tion makes  the  impact  of  such  disrup- 
tion massive  if  it  should  occur. 

The  rural  sector,  like  the  urban  sec- 
tor must  undergo  fundamental  changes 
during  modernization.  Unlike  the  urban 
sector  however,  the  rural  sector  is  char- 
acterized by  only  one  traditional  insti- 
tution of  major  importance:  the  pattern 
of  landownership.  In  almost  aU  tradl- 


Uonal  societies,  the  bulk  of  the  land  is 
owned  by  a  small  class  of  v.ealtlij-  land- 
lords, while  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  actually  till  the  soil  do  not  own  the 
land  they  work.  As  the  modernizing  in- 
fluence spreads  to  the  countryside,  and 
as  the  desire  for  change  accompanies  it. 
it  is  this  traditional  landlord-tenant  re- 
lationship that  becomes  the  focus  of 
peasant  unrest  and  revolutionary  efforts. 

The  peasant  has  a  simple  goal:  to  gain 
control  of  the  land  he  tills.  This  sim^e 
redistributive  aim  of  the  peasant  be- 
comes a  powerful  force  as  the  burden 
of  rents,  taxes  and  labor,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  tenure  with  which  the  tenant 
lives,  become  intolerable. 

It  is  this  universal  objective  of  the 
peasantry,  combined  with  its  great  num- 
bers that  makes  the  peasant  a  most 
volatile  and  critical  element.  The  peas- 
ant's allegiance  wiU  belong  to  the  party 
that  gives  him  his  land;  as  Mao  Tse- 
tung  writes: 

Who  ever  solves  the  land  question  wUl  win 
the  peasant 


The  crucial  question  for  a  moderniz- 
ing nation  is  whether  the  peasant  is 
promised  his  land  by  the  government  or 
by  those  whose  aim  is  to  overthrow  the 
government. 

It  is  this  battle  for  the  aUegiance  of 
the  rural  population  that  distinguishes 
contemoorary  guerrUla  warfare  in  mod- 
ernizing nations  from  traditional  war- 
fare   between    two    sovereign    nations. 
Rather  than  being  faced  with  a  mUitary 
threat  from  foreign  troops,  the  govern- 
ments of  many  modernizing  nations  find 
themselves  facing  what  is  primarily  a 
political/military    threat    from    native 
guerrillas.  These  guerrillas  do  not  im- 
tially   attack   government  troops — they 
are  far  too  weak  and  far  too  few  in  num- 
ber to  dissipate  their  resources  at  this 
stage.  Instead,  the  guerrUlas  seek  to  build 
a  political  base  of  support  in  the  coun- 
tryside, among  the  peasants  who  are  in- 
creasingly dissatisfied  with  the  central 
government  and  its  failure  to  bring  about 
agrarian  reform.  As  one  expert  has  writ- 
ten: 

Current  guerrilla  warfare  U  the  logical 
and  planned  result  of  building  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  peasant  discontent  over  land  ten- 
ure and  the  society  shaped  by  It. 

This  antigovenunent  guerrilla  war- 
fare takes  the  form  of  convincing  the 
peasantry  that  the  revolutionaries 
rather  than  the  government,  can  best 
respond  to  the  peasants  needs.  One  of 
these  needs  is  the  need  for  protection, 
and  the  terrorist  activities  of  the  guer- 
rillas during  the  early  year,  of  the  con- 
flict—including  the  assassination  of  vil- 
lage headmen  and  even  some  peasants— 
are  designed  to  demonstrate  that  the 
government  cannot  or  will  not  defend  the 
peasantry,  and  that  it  is  useless  for  Uie 
peasant  to  look  to  the  government  for 
protection  or  control. 

A  less  publicized,  but  much  more  sig- 
nificant, element  of  antigovemment 
warfare  is  the  promise  of  the  guerrUlas 
to  turn  the  land  over  to  the  peasants. 
This  has  been  a  central  theme  of  every 
major  revolution  or  revolutionary  at- 
tempt in  the  20th  century.  The  revolu- 
tionaries promise,  and  often  carry  out 
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even  during  the  conflict,  land  reform  on  a 
large  scale.  In  contrast  to  the  pledge  and 
performance  of  the  revolutionaries,  the 
central  government  frequently  uses  its 
force  to  continue  the  hated  institution 
of  tenancy  and  the  domination  of  the 
despised  landowning  classes. 

Communist  revolutionaries,  from  Lenin 
to  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Fidel  Castro, 
have  recognized  the  ability  of  the  peas- 
antry to  be  mobilized  as  a  force  for 
revolution  through  the  land  tenure  issue. 
Lenin  also  recognized  the  ability  of  the 
central  government  to  command  the 
peasant's  loyalty  through  land  reform, 
and  so  undermine  the  revolution — that 
is  why,  in  prerevolution  d&ys,  he  de- 
spaired of  the  revolution's  success  in  the 
face  of  the  redistributive  Stolsrpin  Re- 
forms. Had  Stolypin  not  been  assassi- 
nated in  1911,  the  course  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  might  have  been  a  very  dif- 
ferent one. 

Mao  and  Castro  made  effective  use  of 
the  land  reform  issue  to  build  a  powerful 
base  of  support  in  the  countryside,  al- 
lowing the  revolutionaries  to  receive 
supplies,  information,  and  hiding  when 
necessary.  In  Mexico  and  Bolivia,  how- 
ever, where  land  reform  had  been  car- 
ried out  by  non-Communist  revolutions, 
the  immunity  of  the  peasantry  to  Com- 
munist revolutionary  fervor  has  been 
recognized  by  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist leaders  alike.  Che  Guevara  him- 
self bemoaned  the  conservative  ori- 
entation of  the  Bolivian  peasants,  and 
attributed  that  orientation  directly  to 
the  land  reforms  that  had  been  carried 
out. 

Mexico  and  Bolivia  are  the  exceptions, 
however.  In  many  other  nations,  the  rev- 
olutionary forces  have  not  only  prom- 
ised land  reform,  but  have  carried  it  out 
in  the  areas  witiiin  their  control.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  peasantry,  however,  the 
aftermath  of  successful  Communist  rev- 
olutions has  always  been  the  brutal  and 
bloody  collectivization  of  peasant-held 
agricultural  lands.  This  was  true  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  China,  in  Cuba,  in  North 
Korea,  and  in  North  Vietnam.  This  col- 
lectivization process  not  only  deprives 
the  peasants  of  the  land  they  held  briefly, 
but  invariably  results  in  wholesale 
slaughter  of  those  who  resist.  Nonethe- 
less, because  "few  peasants  are  histo- 
rians," the  appeal  of  the  revolutionary 
slogans  guarantees  substantial  peasant 
support  for  anti-government  forces,  par- 
ticularly where  the  government  has 
failed  to  undertake  a  competitive  land 
reform  program  of  its  own. 

Nowhere  has  the  appeal  of  land  re- 
form promised  by  the  antigovemment 
forces  been  greater  than  in  South  Viet- 
nam, where  landownership  is  blatantly 
inequitable.  The  Vietcong,  and  l^ie  Viet- 
minh  before  them,  have  actually  given 
land  over  to  the  peasants  in  those  prov- 
inces where  they  have  control.  Not  only 
does  this  drastically  reduce  whatever  in- 
centive the  peasantry  may  have  had  to 
support  the  government,  but  it  has  made 
possible  a  high  level  of  recruitment  for 
the  Vietcong.  As  one  American  military 
official  has  written,  the  Vietcong  recruit- 
ment effort  is  simple:  "The  movement 
gave  you  your  land;  now  give  us  your 
son." 


A  government  faced  with  a  revolution- 
ary threat  during  the  early  stages  of 
modernization  is  thus  faced  with  a  bat- 
tle for  the  support  and  allegiance  of  the 
peasantry.  The  alternative  to  allowing 
the  peasants  to  become  revolutionaries 
is,  in  theory  at  least,  a  simple  one:  the 
government  must  carry  out  reforms  that 
give  the  land  to  the  peasants.  By  doing 
so.  the  government  gives  the  peasants  a 
stake  in  the  defense  of  the  country,  and 
insures  that  they  will  be  an  antirevolu- 
tionary  force.  As  Samuel  P.  Huntington. 
a  distinguished  student  of  developing  na- 
tions and  the  past  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Department  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity has  written: 

The  peasantry  .  .  .  may  be  the  bulwark 
of  the  status  quo  of  the  shock  troops  of 
revolution  Which  role  the  peasant  plays  Is 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  exist- 
ing system  meets  his  Immediate  economic 
and  material  needs  as  he  sees  them.  These 
needs  normally  focus  on  land  tenure  and 
tenancy,  taxes,  and  prices.  Where  conditions 
of  land-ownership  are  equitable  and  provide 
a  viable  Uvlng  for  the  peasant,  revolution  Is 
unUkely.  Where  they  are  inequitable  and 
where  the  peasant  lives  In  poverty  and  suf- 
fering, revolution  is  likely,  if  not  Inevitable, 
unless  the  government  takes  prompt  meas- 
ures to  remedy  these  conditions.  No  social 
group  Is  more  conservative  than  a  landown- 
ing peasantry,  and  none  Is  more  revolution- 
ary than  a  peasantry  which  owns  too  little 
land  or  pays  too  high  a  rental.  The  stability 
of  government  In  modernizing  countries  is 
thus,  m  some  measure,  dependent  upon  its 
ability  to  promote  reform  In  the  countryside. 

n.    OBSTACLES   TO    GOVERNlnNT-INrriATKD 
LAND   FORM 

As  Huntington  has  written,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  land  reform,  the  peasants  may 
be  the  key  to  revolution — or  with  land 
reform— the  key  to  stability.  Given  the 
crucial  "swing  role"  of  the  peasant,  land 
reform  is  thus  the  most  important  non- 
military  activity  that  a  government  of  a 
modernizing  nation  can  undertake.  Why 
then  is  govemment-initiated  land  reform 
so  rare  a  phenomenon  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  that 
government  leaders,  as  a  group,  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  importance  of  land 
reform — in  fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  But 
understanding  the  need  for  land  reform 
and  carrying  it  out  are  two  separate  is- 
sues. History  Is  replete  with  examples  of 
leaders  who  have  tried  valiantly  to  bring 
about  land  reform,  but  who  have  been 
unable  to  surmount  the  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  this  reform  and  who  have  con- 
sequently been  overthrown  or  deposed. 

The  reasons  why  govenmients  fail  to 
carry  out  land  reform  even  when  they 
understand  its  importance  are  both  po- 
litical and  flnancial.  In  most  traditional 
or  transitional  societies,  the  landowning 
classes  are  a  powerful  political  force  with 
substantial  bases  of  support  in  the  cab- 
inet, the  assembly,  or  the  court.  Land  re- 
form is  impossible  without  the  acquies- 
cence— voluntary  or  compelled — of  the 
landowning  class.  Compulsion  is  rarely 
possible,  because  of  the  landowning  class' 
political  strength,  and  "voluntary"  acqui- 
escence to  land  reform  hinges  on  the  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  compensate  the 
landlords  for  the  lands  to  be  distributed. 
Persuasion  of  the  landlords  to  accept 
land  reform  has  thus  been  possible  pri- 


marily in  those  nations — notably  the  oil- 
producing  nations  of  the  Middle  East — 
where  the  government  has  sufficient  rev- 
enues to  make  land  reform  attractive  to 
the  landowners  and  peasants  alike. 
Sometimes  the  recognition  that  the  al- 
ternative to  land  reform  is  revolution, 
and  that  revolution  means  the  confisca- 
tion of  land  without  compensation,  has 
made  landlords  more  receptive  to  the 
government's  program.  As  Prime  Minis- 
ter Amini  told  the  landowners  of  Iran: 

Divide  youx  lands  or  face  revolution — «r 

die. 

Land  reform  has  traditionally  foun- 
dered, therefore,  when  the  government 
of  the  modernizing  nation  has  been  too 
weak  to  confiscate  the  land  and  too  poor 
to  pay  for  it.  This  has  meant,  unfortu- 
nately, that  the  two  conditions  under 
which  land  reform  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  are  revolution  and 
foreign  occupation.  Communist  revolu- 
tion has  betrayed  land  reform  In  the  end, 
as  we  have  seen,  although  non-Commu- 
nist revolutions  such  as  those  in  Mexico 
and  Bolivia  have  achieved  more  lasting 
results.  Foreign  occupation  has  produced 
results — in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Tsdwan — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  occupying 
power  is  not  committed  to  the  lamdown- 
ing  class  and  that  an  occupying  power 
generally  has  the  flnancial  capability  to 
carry  out  a  land  reform  program  of 
sweeping  proportions. 

Fortunately,  however,  a  willingness  to 
provide  financial  assistance  can  be  just 
as  effective  as  occupation,  and  a  good 
deal  less  repugnant  to  both  the  foreign 
power  and  the  country  in  which  the  re- 
forms are  to  be  carried  out.  The  United 
States  has  recognized  this  periodically, 
as  when  we  offered  $60  million  to  the 
government  of  Peru  to  implement  land 
reform  there. 

Land  reform  assistance  from  the 
United  States  is  a  route  that  can  and 
should  be  followed  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  now  consistent  with  the  aims  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  the  de- 
sire of  the  peasantry,  the  position  of  the 
landlords,  and  the  goal  of  this  Nation  to 
end  our  military  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  will  be  explored  in  the  next 
section  of  my  remarks. 

In  summary,  land  reform  is  the  single 
most  important  nonmilitary  activity  of 
a  developing  nation  faced  with  a  revolu- 
tionary threat.  The  success  of  the  land 
reform  effort  will  determine  whether  or 
not  the  peasants  become  a  force  for  po- 
litical stability  or  a  force  for  revolu- 
tion— and  the  peasantry  is  generally  the 
most  crucifd  force  in  determining  the 
future  of  a  modernizing  nation.  Leaders 
of  modernizing  nations,  as  well  as  their 
revolutionary  opponents,  have  generally 
recognized  the  importance  of  land  re- 
form, but  few  governments  have  been 
able  to  flnance  such  reform  through  their 
own  revenues,  and  fewer  still  have  been 
able  to  induce  the  landowning  classes 
to  accept  land  reform  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  compensation^  Foreign  assist- 
ance, whether  through  military  occupa- 
tion or  flnancial  aid.  has  been  the  single 
most  effective  agent  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  land  reform,  short  of  revcdu- 
tlon.    Such    land    reform    has    beax 
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■     »v.     o»«troi  Tow-  was  a  more  or  less  traditional  military 

instrumental  in  bringing  political  sto-  paid.  CondiUons  m  the  Cwiijai  ix.w  j^  ^^  ^e  ggt^led  by  traditional  mili- 

SnSto   otherwise    unstable    societies,  lands  where  rents  may  ^ceed  50per  ^^          ^j^^  j^^cy  of  this  approach 

Land  reform  made  possible  by  foreign  cent  of  "»e<5rop  "e  no  better.  Bei^use  .                        demonstrated  by  the 

iSaSe  oT  by  non-Communist  revolu-  of  these  and  si°V^"  "'SS^ISfAf^rd  S-  el^veness  of  that  -light  at  the  end  of 

?^  h«r  h*«n  a  form  of  "preventive  namese  peasants  m  the  Staniora  «e  ..               -pacification-   has 

SicS"1^?  «vSon-<:heaper   by  search  Institute  field  survey  r^med  ^nd  ^«^„\"^1^„;3^  j, lowing  triumphant 

Sr  than  subsequent  attempts  to  "cure^'  ownership  A^e  times  more  often  thtm  ^                       i^^k  into  villages  "lib- 

r?Jolution  by  miUtary  means.  In  short,  physical  security  as  a  matter  of  chiei  ^m^^,.  ^^^  vietcong  control,  it  is  no 

land  reform  determines,  in  Huntington's  concern  to  them.                       renditions  wonder  that  the  pacification  program  has 

^,?ls  wither  the  peasants  wiU  be  the        Despite  ^hese  incend^a^  con^tU^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  expectations  for  it^ 

Srk  of  the  status  quo  or  the  shock  untUrecenUy neither U^Gov^r^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  indication  that  Saigon 

tVo^  of  revolution.  ^IJ^^.^i^^^rTnu,  ftlSpte  t^  brtng  had  become  aware  of  the  importance  of 

nT^p  MSTOMu  «.  SOUTH  yittnam:  past  and  undertaken  se"°"^.  ***f"^?^  Sie  con-  land  reform  did  not  come  untU  January 

m.  i^B  B»%»i.     pBEOTNT  land  reform  to  SouUi  Vletiiam.  ine  coii  President  Thieu 

form  in  principle  and  supporting  laiid  ^^JJ^j^^tLe  Viet  Cong  offered  him  his  land    try.  P^mer  mnch  la^nck  held  by  ^ 

reform  in  South  Vietiiam.  Particularly  '^^'^,,^  n.  the  right  to  survive.                     in  the  immediate  past  ^ere^tribut^d 

iZndreform  that  Is  to  be  partially  fl-  The  result  of  course,  has  been  that  na-     to  the  peasants  at  an  impr^lve  rate 

i^ce^wSASfeiican  funds.  I  would  be  ^,^^Sla^  have  always  made  up  a    The  'oUo*i"«  J^S^'^df bTt^s  pr^lrSi 

the  ^t  to  admit  tiiat  the  major  Impact  wg  oercentage  of  tiie  forces  workmg     dramatic  progress  made  by  th»s  Program. 

S  land  ref oiTln  Soutii  Vietnam  wotUd  ?„^^e'1,v?Sw  of  the  South  Vietnam-     once  it  was  aggressively  undertaken^ 

^ve  been  10  years  ago.  If  it  had  been  "^  Sovemment.                                  ^        Land  distm,uticn  in  south  Vietnam:  1968-69 

carried  out  at  that  time,  rather  than  to-  ,^^  vietcong.  like  the  Vietininh  be-                       [Acres  distributed! 

day,  when  tiie  conflict  is  advanced.  j^j.^  ^^^^^^  have  skillfully  manipulated    j^nuary-June  i968 20.000 

There  remain  many  reasons  why  the  peasantry  by  promising  and  carrying     juiy-December  1968. *o.ooo 

United   States  should   help   implement    Q^t  land  reform  in  tiiose  areas  under  VC     January-August  1969  - -  Z'^ 

such  reform  today,  however.  Later  on  in    °^^^^^j   ^^  peasantry,  in  return,  have    September-December  1969..— 90. 000 

my  remarks,  I  wiU  point  out  that  by  so  ^^    ijed  the  bulk  of  Uie  Vietcong  fight-        ^^^   ^^^   ^^j   ^hjeu   distribute   the 
doing,  we  not  only  will  not  prolong  our  .^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^ave  actively  aided  the    former  French  lands,  but  he  decreed  that 
military  involvement  in  South  Vietnam,  yig^ggng  by  providing  and  caching  sup-     landlords  should  no  longer  be  restored 
but  instead  may  hasten  our  departure  ^^^^^  ^^^^  peasant  guerrillas  have     ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^me  under  the  control  of 
and  reduce  our  casualties  substantially.  ^^^  responsible  for  the  laying  of  mines     ^^yN  forces.  To  insure  that  landlords 
And  the  price  of  land  reform  in  Vietnam.  ^^  boobytraps  that  have  resulted  in    ^^^^^  properties  had  already  been  re- 
will  be  less  than  the  price  paid  by  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j  ^he  American  casual-    ^^^^  ^^  ^Qt  gyict  tenants  in  antlcipa- 
United  States  in  two  days  of  coml»t.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^et  offensive.  These  cas-     ^^^  ^^  j^^^^  i^nd  reforms.  Thieu  also 
Circumstances  are  now  such  that  the  ^^^^^^  ^f  course,  have  been  greatly  in-     decreed  an  occupancy  "freeze"  to  keep 
only   remaining   obstacle   to  successful  ^^^^  because  peasants  hostUe  to  the    ^jj  tenants  on  the  land  he  hoped— and 
land  reform  in  SouUi  VleUiam  Is  the  ^^g^ican  and  ARVN  forces  have  failed     ^^^^  hopes— to  give  to  them.  Although 
potential  lack  of  capital  on  the  part  01  ^.^^.^  ^^  troops  as  they  entered  areas     ^j^g^e  were  some  reversals  in  this  pro- 
the  government  there,  and  all  relevant  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^^  and  boobytraps     g^am,  by  late  1969  It  was  obvious  that 
parties— the  peasantry,  the  landowners  ^^^  placed.                                                   Thieu  Intended  to  make  good  on  his 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam,  and  ^^^  communists  seized  the  initiative    new-found  pledge  to  give  the  lands  to 
American  AID  officials— are  prepared  to  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^g  peasants  allegiance     ^^  peasantry  and  to  win  their  support 
implement    a   sound   program,   already  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  n.  The  Vietminh    f^^  ^he  struggle  against  the  Vietcong. 
passed   Into   law.   as   funds   are   maae  ^^^^  ^yt  jand  reform  on  a  massive        rj^^    ^lost    significant    among    these 
available.                                          .  basis  at  a  time  when  they  controlled  60    j^j^j^y  significant  changes  of  attitude  in 
The  peasants  of  South  Vietiiam  have  ^^  percent  of  South  Vietnam.  In  the    gaigon  was  the  passage,  in  March  of  this 
a  proverb  that  is  fUled  with  meaning  ^^^^  ^^  vietminh  land  reforms  were    yg^^,  of  a  sweeping  land  reform  program, 
for  the  situation  today:  crueUy  and  brutally  reversed  in  the  col-     president  Thieu  personally  rallied  sup- 
He  should  own  the  land  who  rubs  It  jgctivizaUon  process  that  began  alter     p^rt  in  the  National  Assembly  of  South 
each  season  between  his  hands.  North  Vietnam  was  constituted  in  1954.    yietnam,  and  the  result,  as  I  stated  at 
Thi«i  centuries'  old  feeling  helps  ex-  m  Uie  souUi.  however.  Uie  Peasants  in    ^^^  outset,  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
^i^h^^^^^ntry  has  always  been  vietiiimh  territor>-  were  allowed  to  hold     ^^^  thorough  land  reform  progran^  of 
Kp^  elemeS^ th^indlgenoi^  anti-  on  to  their  lands-until  the  Diem  govern-     the  twentieth  century.  This  plan,  if  fuUy 
SL^mtnt  fS^  m  South  Vietnam-     ment  of  South  Vietnam  began  to  reassert     in^pie^nented,  will  put  ownership  of  all 
government  forces  mooutu  m                        ^^^.^     ^^^^    regamed    jand  directly  into  the  hands  of  Uie  peas- 

nS^J^^S  iho^  it^aSS  sSce  p?Se  after  province  from  the  Viet-  ^^^  tUling  it,  at  no  cost  whatsoever  to 
°^  ^iJ^^t  of  South  Vietiiam  In  jnlnh  Uie  landlords  were  restored  to  tjje  peasant.  The  "land  to  the  tiller- 
s' ^t^  made  n^effort  to  r^ress  SS  aSi  the  peasantry  resubjugated  to  program  can  be  substantially  Imple- 
H^f  "^La  thT  D<^nte  feel  Uie  yoke  of  tenancy  Uiat  the  Communists  ^^gnted  within  the  coming  year  and  in 
this  wrong  the  Pf^^.^^^^'_j^re  Uie  hS  lifted  from  Uiem  years  earlier.  time  for  Uie  next  harvest,  if  financial 
v'fJnJ'  ^'roarticiiarTy  stTS^g-Se  ^^or  S  reason,  Uie  Communists  have  3,,pport  from  the  United  States  Is  forth- 
Yi*!f°'^  i?fu„'^nrtX  Central  Low-  remained  Identified  in  tiie  souUi  as  Uie  coming. 

^^^^'^^^.^.cHpln^RtrSTvividWfee  STn™  land  reform,  whUe  the  govern-  ggcause   of   the   importance   of   this 

it"f7f  *^iS  dS^oSt  ^iK-  ment  h2  long  been  kno;.-n  as  the  author-  ..j^  to  the  tiller"  program,  and  because 

*^?Jl  ^iidS^    the   MekVng  Uy  responsible  for  keeping  the  landlords  ^pj^   implementation  of  Uie  program 

"^^l  ^L  ^  UiTfi^  woret  a^  in  to  power.  WiUi  Uie  government  enforcing  ^1  be  the  goal  of  all  Senators  interested 

Sfi  wnrid   73  SLrSnt  Of  uTe  SasSJare  Se  rural  status  quo.  and  with  Uie  Com-  ^^  ^  program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

^KTanttJvdeDendent^   tenant  munists     promlslng-and     delivermg-  sent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 

fiSSSi   -Key  pay    on  iie  average,  34  land  to  Uie  peasants,  it  is  no  great  won-  ^  description  of  Uie  various  tlties  of 

riS  o?^eir  i^'come  to  rent  to  Uie  der  Uiat  the  Pfa^ante  have  harbored.  ^         p^^^red  by  Prof  Roy  Proster- 

S?«l  who  proSdes  few  or  no  inputs,  aided,  and  fought  on  behalf  of  Uie  Viet-  ^^^  ^,  ^^g  University  of  Washington 

Thev  exist  on  the  land  wlUiout  any  as-  cong.  Law  School.  A  review  of  these  sections 

^mn^Tthat  they  will  be  "allowed"  ft)        Although  President  IMem  and  Presi-  ^      ^he  Members  of  the  Senate  to 

r^^o^^he  land  SefoUowlng  year,  dent  Eisenhower  ImtiaUyma^^^  SSdllarlze  themselves  with  the  sections 

If ^crop  rfiould  faU,  the  rent  la  stUl  statements  about  the  ^inPO^^ance  of  land  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^.,  program,  and 

?ue  vmSlly  no  dispo^ble  surplus  re-  retorm,  both  Saigon  and  the  America^  or          ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

mains  of  Uie  crop,  even  in  years  of  bum-  command  lapsed  Into  the  belief  that  Uils  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  effective, 
per  harvests,  after  the  landlord  has  been 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Section  Review 

Articles  1  and  2  establish  the  operating 
principles,  including  an  Initial  recognition 
of  the  priority,  as  beneficiaries,  of  "those  peo- 
ple actually  cultivating ";  the  Intent  to  af- 
fect, without  any  limitation  by  way  of  re- 
tained acreage,  "lands  which  are  not  directly 
cultivated  by  landowners";  the  resolution  to 
"(e)llmlnate  tenancy"  which,  like  the  actual- 
cultivator  and  zero-retention  principles,  un- 
derlines the  universal  application  of  the  pro- 
gram to  both  secure  and  insecure  areas;  the 
principle  of  "distribution  free  of  charge"  and 
that  of  "fair  compensation"  to  landlords: 
and  the  inclusion  of  "communal  ricelands" 
further  underUnlng  the  universality  of  the 
distribution. 

Article  3  confirms  that  not  only  "rlceland" 
but  also  "secondary  cropland"  will  be  af- 
fected. The  exclusions  in  Article  5  make  It 
clear  that  this  means  substantially  all  land 
not  used  for  industrial  crops  or  orchards. 
Again.  Article  3  underlines  that  both  public 
and  private  lands  are  affected. 

Article  4  takes  care  of  some  of  the  admin- 
istrative problems  experienced  under  the 
Diem  law,  notably  by  requiring  that  a  trans- 
fer to  be  given  effect  must  be  re{r<5tered  (not 
Just  dated  in  the  parties'  own  documenta- 
tion) "prior  to  the  promulgation  date  of  this 
law."  This  becomes  most  Important  in  con- 
junction with  the  exclusion  from  the  law, 
in  Article  5,  of  up  to  5  hectares  per  family 
of  "ancestral  worship  land."  While  there  is 
some  ambiguity,  the  intent  of  the  drafters 
was  pretty  clearly  to  exclude  from  considera- 
tion any  "ancestral  worship"  land  not  regis- 
tered as  such  prior  to  March  26,  1970.  Other- 
wise, a  vast  administrative  snarl  would  open 
up  as  landlords  pushed  fraudulent  claims  for 
exemption  of  five  hectares.  (Faced  with  such 
a  snarl  under  the  15  hectare  "ancestor  wor- 
ship" lands  exemption  in  Diem's  Ordinance 
67,  which  did  not  require  a  previously  reg- 
istered claim,  the  administrators  ultimately 
decided  that  all  claims  would  be  allowed 
across-the-board,  effectively  Increasing  the 
100  hectare  retention  limit  to  115  hectares.) 

The  other  slgmficant  exemptions  of  Ar- 
ticle 5  are  lands  "presently  directly  culti- 
vated by  landowners"  (and  under  the  occu- 
pancy-freeze decree,  there  should  have  been 
no  change  In  who  "presently"  cultivates  since 
April  1969) ,  up  to  a  maximum  of  15  hectares, 
and  religlous-organlzation-owned  lands,  a 
minor  concession  economically  but  a  major 
one  in  Thieu  s  effort  to  get  the  Vietnamese 
senate  to  approve  the  bill. 

Article  6  sets  the  principle  that  changes  in 
use  will  not  suffice  to  invoke  the  Article  6 
exemptions. 

Articles  7  through  11  establish  the  prin- 
ciples of  landlord  compensation,  basic  pro- 
vision to  be  for  compensation  at  2Vi  times 
the  annual  paddy  yield,  paid  20%  in  cash 
and  80't'  in  bonds  maturing  over  eight  years 
and  bearing  lO^c  Interest.  (In  the  legislative 
process  the  bonds  were  deprived  of  an  infla- 
tion-proofing feature,  but  given  a  higher 
interest  rate.)  Bonds  are  transferrable,  but 
win  probably  be  sharply  discounted  at  least 
until  significant  U.S.  fimding  support  has 
been  voted. 

Article  12  Introduces  3 -hectare  and  1 -hec- 
tare Umlts  on  the  amounts  of  land  that  can 
be  received  by  families  in  the  Delta  and  Cen- 
tral tiowlands,  respectively.  This  Is  a  reduc- 
tion from  6  and  3  hectare  limits  in  Thleu's 
original  bill,  and  would  pose  a  massive  ad- 
miiUstratlve  problem  if  literally  enforced 
(since  administrators  would  then  have  to 
measure,  and  change  the  size  and  shape,  of 
many  presently  occupied  tracts).  But  the 
miserable  state  of  the  cadastral  records  al- 
lows indulging  the  present  presumption — In 
the  absence  of  a  new,  uniform  and  thorough 
cadastral  survey,  which  must  come  years  in 


the  futvire,  if  at  all — that  all  tracts  are  in 
fact  less  than  the  limits:  To  use  such  a  sim- 
plifying presumption  is  well  within  the  para- 
meters for  administering  Vietnamese  land 
law-s,  and  use  of  the  presumption  or  some- 
thing like  it  is  essential  to  the  overriding 
purpose  of  the  legislation.  It  appears  that 
something  close  to  this  will  in  fact  be  done. 

Article  13  imderlines  that  the  "present 
tiller"  is  number  one  In  order  of  priority. 
There  may  be  occasional  departures  from 
this  at  village  level,  but  any  departures  that 
were  sure  to  happen  probably  happened  as 
soon  as  a  given  village  was  administratively 
reoccupled  by  daylight,  and  the  guldeUnes 
from  Saigon  should  be  firm  on  the  legisla- 
tive standard.  (Incidentally,  It  la  the  gen- 
eral consensus  that  there  are  very  few  sol- 
diers who  have  been  totally  separated  from 
their  former  lands.  Most  already  occupy  land 
through  proxies  in  the  immediate  family,  so 
that  someone  already  is  on  the  land  to  make 
their  claim  under  the  "present  tUler"  cate- 
gory.) 

Article  14  cuts  off  all  taxes  on  the  recipi- 
ents, including  property  tax  during  the  first 
year.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  give  the 
new  owners  the  simplest  possible  message: 
you  don't  pay  anything  to  anybody. 

Article  15  tracks  other  nations'  land-re- 
form laws  in  providing  for  direct  cultiva- 
tion and  a  ban  on  transfer  (for  15  years)  by 
the  new  owners.  Article  16  confirms  exist- 
ing decrees  in  ending  payment  on  former 
French  and  Ordinance  57  lands. 

Articles  17  through  20  set  a  credible  scale 
of  penalties,  including  fines  up  to  200,000 
piastres  for  landlords'  efforts  to  Interfere 
with  Implementation,  and  a  special  penalty 
of  expropriation  wholly  without  compensa- 
tion for  any  landlord  who  makes  a  false 
claim  of  self-cultivation  to  attempt  to  in- 
voke Article  5. 

Article  21  provides  broad  power  to  regulate 
implementation  by  decree,  and  Article  22 
cancels  all  contrary  provisions  of  law. 

After  concluding  this  analysis  of  the 
"Land  to  the  Tiller"  program.  Professor 
Prosterman  noted : 

Considering  the  pressures  against  a  viable 
bill  which  came  from  many  quarters  In  the 
legislature  (including  both  the  landlord- 
related  interests  and  politicians  who  feared 
the  program  would  give  too  broad  a  base 
of  popular  support  to  President  Thieu).  the 
result  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  Thleu's 
persistence  and  to  the  strength  of  his  recog- 
nition of  Just  how  Important  this  program 
can  be  to  the  survival  of  a  non-communist 
Vietnamese  government. 

The  bipartisan  group  In  the  Senate 
that  has  urged  greater  American  assist- 
ance for  this  program  shares  a  similar 
recognition  of  just  how  important  this 
program  can  be.  Flexibility  will  be  pro- 
vided both  to  our  Government  and  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  settling  upon 
an  effective  pajrment  mechanism. 

The  details  of  the  payment  mechanism 
will  be  discussed  at  a  later  date.  The  aim 
of  my  remarks  In  this  section  has  been 
to  demonstrate  that,  whatever  our  views 
of  the  present  government  In  Saigon, 
land  reform  Is  a  worthwhile  program 
that  American  assistance  can  make  pos- 
sible— and  the  price  of  that  assistance  Is 
almost  insignificant  In  comparison  with 
the  price  of  continued  combat.  Land  re- 
form Is  obviously  In  the  best  interests  of 
the  peasantry  of  South  Vietnam,  regard- 
less of  the  fate  of  the  SouUi  Vietnamese 
government.  Land  reform  Is  cdso  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States,  whldi 
seeks  to  end  Its  Involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  some  small  measure  of  stability  in 


that  war-torn  nation  following  the  de- 
parture of  American  troops. 

V.    WILL   LAND   REFORM    Ut   SOtTTR   VIETNAM 
PROLONG    AMERICAN    TROOP    INVOLVEMENT? 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  some- 
one who  understands  the  importance  of 
land  reform  in  modernizing  countries, 
and  who  recognizes  the  potential  for  land 
reform  in  South  Vietnam,  still  might 
oppose  American  assistance  to  implement 
this  plan.  Such  a  position  Is  commonly 
advanced  by  those  who  fear  that  land 
reform  in  South  Vietnam  will  prolong 
American  Involvement  there  and  delay 
the  date  when  all  American  troc^s  can 
be  brought  home  safely. 

Let  me  state  flatly  that  if  I  believed 
land  reform  would  in  fact  prolong  or 
deepen  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  I 
would  oppose  it.  I  would  like  to  see  all 
of  our  men  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  facts  simply  do  not  bear  out  the 
contention  that  land  reform  will  cause 
any  delay  in  American  troop  withdrawal, 
however,  even  under  the  terms  of  the 
most  ambitious  plans. 

The  land  in  South  Vietnam  can  be 
given  to  the  peasantry  before  next  sum- 
mer, and  in  fact  should  be  carried  out 
by  this  winter  for  maximum  effective- 
ness. Admittedly,  registration  of  the 
lands  given  to  the  peasants  will  take  a 
bit  longer,  but  neither  this  nor  the  trans- 
fer of  the  land  to  the  peasants  requires 
the  presence  of  American  troops.  Not 
only  would  successful  implementation  of 
this  plan  not  delay  the  d^arture  of 
American  troops,  but  it  could  cut  our 
casualties  from  land  mines  and  booby- 
traps,  and  even  reduce  dramatically  the 
recruitment  ability  of  the  troops  we  have 
been  fighting.  The  Vietcong  obviously 
fear  this,  and  they  have  undertaken  a 
major  campaign  to  try  to  persuade  the 
expectant  villagers  that  the  land  reform 
plan  will  not  be  carried  out  as  promised. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
land  reform  program  will  not  delay  our 
withdrawal. 

First,  American  troops  will  not  be 
needed  in  order  to  implement  it — this 
can  be  performed  by  Saigon  officials  in 
concert  with  the  USAID  mission  in 
Saigon. 

Second,  the  upcoming  harvest  season 
is  from  December  to  March.  It  Is  during 
this  period  that  the  peasants,  who  now 
anticipate  receiving  their  land  from  the 
government,  should  have  their  desires 
realized.  American  financial  assistance 
on  the  order  of  $100  million — to  be  paid 
only  as  the  program  is  implemented,  and 
not  all  at  once — can  make  possible  suc- 
cessful Ismd  reform  for  the  majority  of 
peasants  within  areas  of  ARVN  and 
American  control. 

Third,  the  result  of  these  reforms 
should  be  a  reduction  in  the  Vietcong 
recruitment  rate,  and  a  corollary  in- 
crease in  the  support  and  loyalty  that 
ARVN  troops  can  command  in  the  coun- 
tryside. Reform  is  essential  if  the  Viet- 
namese are  ever  really  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  maintaining  the  independence 
and  stability  of  their  own  nation. 

Fourth,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  more 
than  half  our  casualties  since  the  spring 
of  1968  have  come  from  such  essen- 
titdly  local  activities  as  the  placement  of 
mines  and  booby  traps.  Land  reform,  by 
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winning  tlie  support  of  tiie  peasants,  wUl 
cut  down  on  peasant  participation  in 
such  activities  and  increase  ARVN  and 
American  knowledge  of  where  traps 
have  been  laid;  this  wUl  reduce  the 
deatlis  and  maimings  that  such  traps 
have  produced  in  tragic  numbers. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  then,  those 
who  want  to  increase  dramatically  the 
rate  of  American  troop  withdrawal— and 
I  am  one— will  find  that  land  reform  is  in 
concert  with  this  objective.  Those  who 
favor  a  more  gradual  timetable  will  find 
that  land  reform  improves  the  "Vietnam- 
ization"  program  and  leads  to  reduced 
American  casualties.  Land  reform,  then, 
is  one  program  that  everyone  can  agree 
upon,  if  we  discard  the  fears  and  miscon- 
ceptions that  surroimd  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

VI.  IS  LAND  RXFORM  ■•lMI»«»IALISnc"T 

It  seems  appropriate  to  close  by  look- 
ing at  land  reform  from  the  perspective 
of  American  foreign  policy  as  a  whole. 
Our  yoimg  people  today,  and  many  mil- 
lions of  their  elders,  are  justly  concerned 
about  America  "imposing"  her  will  and 
her  ideas  about  "democracy"  on  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  These  critics  have 
argiied — none  more  ardently  than  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright) 
in  his  book— that  America  should  not 
seek  to  make  over  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  her  own  image.  Prom  this  general 
position,  many  specific  criticisms  of  our 
actions  in  Vietnam  may  be  drawn. 

To  this  I  can  only  respond  that  I  am 
no  great  admirer  of  the  Thieu-Ky  gov- 
ernment or  its  domestic  policies— I  have 
recently  written  President  Thieu  to  ex- 
press my  strong  objections  to  the  "tiger 
cages"  of  Con  Son  Island  and  other  vio- 
lations of  personal  and  political  liberty. 
Yet  land  reform  Is  not  meant  primarily 
to  benefit  Thieu  and  Ky— it  is  meant  to 
benefit  the  peasantry  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  people  on  whose  behalf  we  undertook 
this  costly  war. 

These  people  make  up  60  percent  of 
the  population  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
they  want  land  reform.  The  landlords 
are  willing  to  accept  land  reform  under 
the  conditions  of  the  "land  to  the  tUler" 
program.  Even  the  enemies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  promised  land  reform, 
although  we  have  ample  reason  to  beUeve 
the  promise  is  a  deceitful  one. 

In  short,  land  reform  Is  truly  desired 
by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam— there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that— and  in  help- 
ing to  implement  land  reform,  the  United 
States  is  not  "imposing"  any  unwanted 
social  reform  on  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. To  help  a  nation  fulfill  domestic 
policies  demonstrably  favored  by  vir- 
tually all  elements  of  that  nation's  pop- 
ulation is  not  imperialistic,  but  rather  a 
responsible  form  of  international  assist- 
ance. 

I  will  go  one  step  further  and  suggest 
that  helping  implement  land  reform  IS 
the  type  of  activity  that  the  United  States 
should  engage  in  throughout  the  world. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  be  the  "world  s 
poUceman."  but  we  can  and  we  must* 
be  a  constructive  force  in  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations.  Every  student  of  the 
developing  nations  knows  that  they  will 
not  develop  without  substantial  assist- 
ance from  the  Industrialized  nations.  The 


leaders  of  the  developing  nations  recog- 
nize this.  too.  The  issue  America  faces 
in  the  latter  portion  of  this  century  is 
not  whether  we  should  have  a  role  in 
international  affairs,  but  rather  what 
form  that  role  should  take. 

In  the  past,  the  major  "assistance  the 
United  States  has  provided  has  come  in 
the  form  of  warfare  and  military  aid.  If 
the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  has  taught  us 
anything— and  I  pray  that  it  has— it  is 
that  an  over-reliance  on  military  "solu- 
tions" is  an  inadequate  substitute  for 
aiding  a  nation  in  making  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  reforms  that  will 
enable  it  to  make  the  transition  to  mod- 
ernity. This  transition  may  not  be  peace- 
ful—although we  can  always  work  and 
hope  for  peaceful  change.  But  the  tran- 
sition may  not  take  place  at  aU.  either 
peacefully  or  with  localized  disruption, 
if  the  United  States  and  the  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  abdicate  the  role  of 
cooperative  assistance. 

The  United  States  must  not  react  to 
the  Vietnam  morass  by  abandoning  its 
efforts  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  nations 
of  the  Third  World.  We  cannot  remain 
aloof  from  the  problems,  the  deprivation, 
or  the  aspirations  of  these  people.  Our 
foreign  poUcy  must  attempt  to  find  non- 
military  means  to  assist  these  nations, 
preferably  in  concert  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community.  By 
looking  ahead,  by  dealing  with  the  causes 
of  violence  rather  than  the  symptoms,  we 
can  make  our  foreign  policy  more  re- 
sponsible. Land  reform— not  alone  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Third  World— can 
be  a  useful,  appropriate,  relatively  inex- 
pensive, and  nondestructive  method  of 
assisting  the  modernizing  nations. 

Pinally.  and  most  importanUy.  unless 
we  broaden  our  conception  of  foreign 
policy  to  include  land  reform,  we  may 
risk  more  Vietnams  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  consequences  of  such  continued  ig- 
norance and  intransigence  will  therefore 
be  the  same  as  the  consequences,  both 
international  and  domestic,  of  this  hate- 
ful war.  Our  Nation,  and  the  nations  of 
the  world,  carmot  afford  such  a  perilous 
future.  The  first  step  toward  avoiding 
other  Vietnams.  belated  as  this  step  may 
be.  is  land  reform  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
eamesUy  hope  that  the  Senate  will  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  act  swiftly  to  make 
the  "land  to  the  tiller"  program  a  suc- 
cess. .     , 
Mr.    PACKWOOD.   Mr.   President,   I 
support   the  statement  of  the   distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  concerning  land  re- 
form in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  a  strong  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  land  of  the  tiller  program. 
For  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  a  num- 
ber of  Americans,  beginning  with  the  late 
President  Eisenhower,  have  spoken  of  the 
need  for  such  a  program. 

The  land  of  the  tiller  program  Is  de- 
signed to  transfer  the  ownership  of  ap- 
proximately 2  Ms  to  3  million  acres  of  land 
to  some  1  million  tenant  and  refugee 
families.  I  am  convinced  that  this  will 
give  the  tenant  farmers — ^who  comprise 
one-third  of  the  total  population  of 
South  Vietnam— a  lasting  stake  In  their 
Oovemment. 
But  this  program  must  be  speedily  Im- 


plemented. By  giving  the  peasants  a 
stake  in  the  preservation  of  their  coun- 
try, rapid  implementation  of  land  re- 
form offers  the  possibility  of  a  significant 
shift  in  peasant  allegiance  toward  the 
Central  Govenunent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  I  wrote  last  year  for  the  Ripon 
Society  Porimi.  outiining  the  urgent  need 
for  land  reform  not  only  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  in  other  quarters  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Land  Reform  :  Thb  Peacetui,  Revolution 

Over  the  past  60  years.  lour  great  dvU 
wars  have  erupted  and  claimed  over  a  mil- 
lion lives  apiece — In  Mexico,  beginning  in 
1910;  in  Russia,  starting  In  1917;  In  China, 
beginning  In  the  1920'8;  and  In  Vietnam 
starting  in  1945 — with  an  even  more  vlriUent 
phase  beginning  about  19fl0.  Each  of  these 
was  essentially  a  peasant  revolt. 

The  Mexican  Revolution  was  reformist  but 
largely  nonideologlcal,  and  It  created  one  of 
Latin  America's  most  politically  stable  and 
economically  progressive  regimes.  The  other 
three  uprisings  occurred  under  CommunUt 
banners,  and  brought  into  play  successively 
greater  degrees  of  American  Involvement — 
culminating  In  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam, 
which  has  thus  far  cost  nearly  40,000  Ameri- 
can lives  and  more  than  100  billion  Ameri- 
can dollars. 

But  for  all  our  knowledge  about  these 
peasant  revolutions,  we  have  not  fully  under- 
stood what  has  happened  and  why.  And  I  fear 
that  imtll  we  do,  we  are  doomed  to  repeat 
our  Vietnam  experience  again  and  again. 

BITBAL    REVOLT 

Let  us  first  be  sure  that  we  understand  the 
largely  agrarian  natiu-e  of  these  revolutions: 
Mexico,  In  1910.  was  two-thirds  rural, 
with  96  percent  of  Its  rural  population  Uv- 
Ing  as  landless  peons  or  as  sharecrojH>ers. 
The  spark  of  revolution  came  after  the  In- 
dians' last  remaining  lands  had  been  seized 
by  specvUators.  when  a  presidential  candi- 
date offered  to  give  back  the  land.  Zapata 
accepted  the  offer. 

Russia,  m  1917,  was  80  percent  rural. 
Roughly  three  out  of  every  five  rural  families 
were  landless.  And,  though  Karl  Marx  had 
written  In  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  the 
"Idiocy  of  rural  life,"  one  of  Lenin's  two  great 
decrees  In  the  first  week  of  the  October 
Revolution  vested  Immediate  ownership  of 
all  land  In  those  who  actually  tilled  It.  With- 
out the  peasants'  support  of  the  revolution 
the  ensuing  civil  war  would  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent result. 

China,  beginning  In  1927.  was  the  scene 
of  Mao's  explicit  break  with  the  Marxist  con- 
cept of  revolution  based  on  the  urban  In- 
dustrial proletariat,  and  of  his  effort  to 
fashion  a  peasant  revolt.  With  an  80  percent 
rural  population,  three-quarters  of  which 
was  landless,  China  was  ripe  for  revolution. 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  efforts  to  fight  Mao's  land 
reform  with  military  hardware  lost  a  naUon 
of  haU  a  bUllon  people  In  two  decades. 

Vietnam,  from  1945  on.  saw  an  appUcatlon 
of  much  the  same  tactics  that  had  suc- 
ceeded in  China.  In  the  Viet  Mlnh  stage,  the 
promise  of  land-to-the-tlller  was  effectively 
tied  to  a  nationalist  revolution.  Here  again. 
80  percent  of  the  population  was  rural,  and 
the  bulk  of  that  segment  was  substantially 
landless  (tenant  farming  accounted  for 
around  60  percent  In  the  central  and  north- 
em  reaches,  and  for  nearly  76  percent  In  the 
populous  Mekong  Delta) .  The  prognosis  lor 
revolution  was  again  excellent. 

A   DOeKIf    VIETNAICS 

Ttjday  there  are  dozens  of  Mexlcoa  and 
Russlaa  and  Chinas  and  Vietnams  In  the 
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making.  Three-fifths  of  the  total  population 
of  the  developing  nations  Is  rural,  and  a 
staggering  percentage  of  these  people  are 
landless  laborers  or  tenant  farmers.  In  places 
like  Vietnam,  these  farmers  may  pay  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  their  Uny  crop  In  rent 
every  year  to  an  absentee  landlord.  In  re- 
turn, they  are  granted  no  security  or  tenure 
whatever.  Or,  If  their  situation  Is  like  that 
of  laborers  on  Latin  American  plantations, 
they  may  make  $16.00  a  month  to  feed  and 
clothe  a  whole  family. 

These  discontented  peasants  are  search- 
ing for  a  better  life — and  wherever  the  Com- 
munists offer  It.  they  rush  to  the  Communist 
banner. 

A  paradox  arises,  however,  when  one  con- 
siders further  our  four  great  revolutions.  The 
Mexicans  kept  their  promise;  they  redistrib- 
uted half  the  crop  land  in  the  country,  so 
that  75  percent  of  the  rural  f  amUles  now  own 
their  own  land.  The  pleased  peasants  not 
only  have  refrained  from  overthrowing  a 
Mexican  government  for  half  a  century, 
but  they  have  also  more  than  tripled  their 
agricultural  production  since  the  1930*8;  and 
their  higher  Incomes  have  fueled  the  growth 
of  urban  Industry  to  supply  consumer  goods 
and  agricultural  Inputs.  A  similar  promise 
was  made  and  kept  in  Bolivia — with  less 
bloodshed — and  made  and  kept  without  any 
revolution  at  all  In  Japan,  Taiwan  (ten 
years  too  late).  South  Korea,  and  Iran.  Such 
a  promise  has  recently  been  made  in  Peru. 

UNKZTT    PROMISES 

But  the  Russians,  Chinese,  and  North 
Vietnamese  dldnt  keep  their  promises;  once 
the  revolution  had  succeeded,  they  launched 
Into  a  second  stage  of  "land  reform."  which 
Involved  the  collectivization  of  holdings 
under  the  state  as  a  kind  of  super-landlord. 
The  Russian  "land  reform"  killed  or  deported 
minions:  the  Chinese  killed  800.000  or  more; 
the  North  Vietnamese.  50,000  to  100,000.  This 
was  the  "land  reform"  path  also  followed  by 
the  Cubans. 

And  the  peasants'  unhapplness  with  the 
arrangements  In  these  countries  could  be  de- 
tected m  their  drastically  reduced  produc- 
tivity, Russia  took  until  1953  to  return  to  Its 
1928  (pre-coUectlvlzatlon)  level  of  agricul- 
tural production.  China  Is  about  even  now. 
Taiwan,  by  contrast,  has  doubled  Its  rice 
production  since  the  land-to-the-famlly- 
farmer  reform  has  begun.  Cuba  Is  still  be- 
hind the  pre-Castro  level. 

Thus,  we  have  a  rather  strange  set  of 
facts : 

1.  Mexico,  Japan  and  other  countries  have 
carried  out  massive  land  reform  basically  on 
the  family-farm  pattern  and  have  reaped 
the  twin  benefits  of  long-term  political  sta- 
bUlty  and  a  sustained  Increase  In  production. 

2.  Russia,  North  Vietnam,  and  other  coun- 
tries that  have  ruthlessly  collectivized  the 
land  have  secured  a  consistently  miserable 
production  record  from  their  sullen  peasants. 

3.  Nonetheless,  those  who  call  themselves 
Communists  have  been  able  In  much  of  the 
developing  world — including  Vietnam  and 
Latin  America — to  hold  themselves  out  as 
the  genuine  agrarian  reformers. 

AN    EFFECTIVE   ALTERNATIVE 

The  problem.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  that  the 
United  States  has  not  effectively  offered  an 
alternative;  and  until  we  do,  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  continuous  series  of  Vietnam- 
type  crises  built  on  peasant  unrest  around 
the  world. 

Our  alternative  Is  land  reform — broad  land 
reform,  with  fair  compensation  to  the  land- 
owners, that  gives  the  great  mass  of  peasants 
a  stake  in  their  society  and  an  Incentive  to 
produce.  Land  reform  eradicates  the  key 
appeal  that  has  been  used  in  starting  "wars 
of  national  liberation";  and  It  can  "revolu- 
tlon-prool"  the  developing  world  against 
such  enticements,  as  It  has  most  notably 
done  for  the  Bolivian  peasant  against  the 
call  of  Che  Guevara  and  for  the  South  Ko- 


rean peasant  against  the  efforts  of  the  North 
to  start  a  behlnd-the-llnes  "people's  war." 
There  Is  no  sounder,  higher-priority  use  of 
our  foreign  aid  dollar  than  In  the  reform  of 
land  tenure.  We  must  think  In  terms  of  four 
related  Ideas  In  order  to  use  that  land  re- 
form dollar  most  effectively  and  with  maxi- 
mum leverage: 

1.  Information.  We  are  woefully  short  of 
detaUed  data  on  the  land-reform  problem 
around  the  world.  Too  many  political  officers 
In  overseas  embassies  send  back  their  assess- 
ments of  rural  unrest  based  on  what  they 
have  heard  at  English-speaking,  urban  cock- 
tail parties — Instead  of  on  what  they  have 
observed  while  bounding  along  back  roads 
m  a  Jeep. 

In  Latin  America,  a  preliminary  assess- 
ment based  on  non-government  scholarship 
Indicates  that  countries  on  the  "critical  list." 
as  prime  candidates  for  peasant-based  rev- 
olutions over  the  next  decade  or  so.  Include 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  and  most  of  Cen- 
tral America.  In  Asia,  the  list  Includes  the 
Philippines,  Indochina,  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Nepal.  Systematic  gathering  of  comparative 
data  on  tenancy,  agricultural  labor,  land 
values,  credit  needs,  and  related  matters  In 
these  eoid  other  developing  coimtrles  should 
be  Initiated  at  once. 

2.  Com.pensation.  In  most  nations,  politi- 
cally viable,  non-revolutionary  land  reform 
programs  must  first  assuage  the  landlords' 
doubts  that  the  bonds  they  receive  for  their 
property  wUl  ever  be  paid  off.  To  resolve 
these  doubts,  a  central  element  In  our  land- 
reform  strategy  should  be  the  creation  of  a 
multilateral  agency  to  act  as  guarantor  of 
land  reform  bonds  Issued  by  Individual 
countries.  Under  such  a  plan,  the  U.S.  could 
pledge  one  dollar  to  the  capital  of  such  an 
agency  for  every  dollar  (cr  two  dollars)  put 
up  by  other  developed  countries  and  for 
corresponding,  though  lesser,  amounts  put 
up  by  the  developing  nation. 

E.G.,  NORTHEAST  BRAZI7. 

Brazil,  for  example,  badly  needs  a  land 
reform  program  In  Its  teeming  Nc»theast, 
where  70  percent  of  the  30  million  popula- 
tion Is  rural  and  70  percent  of  that  element 
Is  landless.  According  to  a  preliminary  esti- 
mate. It  would  cost  about  $1  billion  to  carry 
out  such  a  program  over  a  period  of  seven 
to  ten  years.  If  the  Brazilians  wanted  help — 
and  most  of  the  nations  In  Brazil's  position 
are  desperate  to  find  a  way  out  consistent 
with  not  bringing  their  governments  crash- 
ing down — they  would  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Insuring  fund.  Par  an  ap- 
proved plan  (one  giving  the  bulk  of  Its  bene- 
fits to  the  landless  tenant  and  plantation 
worker) .  the  fund  would  guarantee  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  of  the  land  reform  bonds 
to  be  Issued. 

The  chief  source  of  bond  retirement  would 
be  a  sinking  fund  established  under  agreed- 
upon  rules,  into  which  the  peasants  would 
make  payments  for  their  land  over  a  period 
of  perhaps  15  years.  Meanwhile,  the  original 
landowners  would  know  that  the  Interna- 
tional community  stood  behind  the  bonds 
(which,  however,  they  would  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  transform  Into  needed  non- 
Inflationary  capital  goods  from  the  start). 

Very  preliminary  calculations  suggest  that 
$1  billion  of  land  reform  In  Brazil  could  be 
bought  at  a  net  outlay  by  the  U.S. — through 
the  International  fund — of  only  $100  to  $200 
million.  For  the  above-named  "critical" 
countries  as  a  group,  preliminary  data  sug- 
gest that  land  reform  with  a  gross  cost  of 
some  $6  to  $8  billion  would  likely  "revolu- 
tion-proof" moet  of  the  developing  world  for 
the  next  couple  of  decades,  and  that  the  net 
cost  to  the  U.S. — through  the  fund — would 
probably  be  less  than  $2  bUllon,  or  what  It 
costs  us  to  fight  In  Vietnam  for  a  month. 

3.  Credit.  The  fund  should  aUo  be  a  ve- 
hicle for  credit  and  supporting  services  to 
the  smallest  farmers.  Too  much  U.S.  agrl- 
ciUture  credit  assistance — Including  that  for 


the  "miracle"  rice  and  wheat  programs — ap- 
pears to  be  going  to  the  solid,  traditionally 
creditworthy  farmer,  and  not  to  be  benefiting 
the  masses  of  rural  poor  In  any  way.  (Even 
If  more  rice  Is  produced,  they  stUl  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  It.)  Credit  might  be  generated 
partly  by  fund  guarantees  to  commercial 
banks,  and  partly  by  direct  establishment  of 
a  revolving  fund  to  be  replenished  by  peas- 
ant repayments,  pyjr  the  "critical"  coun- 
tries, this  package  of  supporting  services 
might  come  to  a  further  $3  to  $4  bUllon  with 
a  net  U.S.  outlay  of  less  than  $1  bUllon. 

4.  Bilateral  aid.  In  a  few  spots,  notably 
Vietnam,  our  support  for  land  reform  wUl 
have  to  be  quick  and  bUateral.  The  failure 
to  carry  out  land  reform  sooner  Is  perhaps 
the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  whole  Vietnam 
involvement.  Fortunately,  the  Vietnamese  at 
least  seem  to  be  moving  strongly  on  a  radl- 
caUy  simplified,  sweeping  land  reform  pro- 
gram, with  a  total  cost  of  $400  to  $5<X)  mU- 
llon  (no  peasant  repayment,  since  we  are 
competing  with  a  purportedly  "free"  Viet 
Cong  program).  The  U.S.  should  bear  as 
much  of  this  as  needed — the  whole  amount 
Is  a  week's  cost  of  the  war — to  keep  the  pro- 
gram moving  fast. 

AVOmtNC    NEW    TRAGEDIES 

In  certain  proximate  countries,  like  Pan- 
ama or  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  few  tena 
of  millions  for  land  reform  now  may  help 
avoid  tragedy  in  the  1970's;  and  strategic 
considerations  may  suggest  Immediate  bi- 
lateral assistance. 

In  summary,  with  the  right  priorities  and 
with  Imaginative  programs,  and  at  a  total 
cost  of  p>erhape  $3  billion  spread  over  a  dec- 
ade or  more,  the  U.S.  can  become  the 
"champion"  of  land  reform;  help  bring  about 
markedly  increased  political  stabUlty  In  the 
developing  world:  and  help  motivate  a 
marked  Increase  in  agricultural  production. 

For  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  It  has  cost  us 
in  Vietnam,  the  United  States  can  buy  in- 
surance against  future  Vietnams,  and  can 
bring  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  a  more 
meaningful  existence  to  mlUions  of  people 
whose  lives  are  now  more  reminiscent  of  the 
Middle  Ages  than  the  SOth  Century. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
and  the  article  enUUed.  "Real  Land  Re- 
form Comes  to  Vietnam."  as  requested 
by  Senator  Muskie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  State- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Real  Land  Reform  Comes  to  Virtmam 

Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  President,  during  the  past 
year  I  have  spoken  several  times  on  the 
great  Importance  of  United  States  support 
for  a  comprehensive  program  of  land  reform 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  join  today  with  Sena- 
tors Magnuson  and  Packwood  in  reempha- 
slzlng  the  broad  Implications  which  such  a 
program  can  have  for  termination  of  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  clear  that  whatever  policy  the  United 
States  pursues  In  disengaging  from  this 
war,  an  Increasing  burden  and  responsi- 
bility must  fall  upon  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves.  It  Is  also  clear  that  this  respon- 
sibility must  include  broadening  the  base  of 
support  for  the  central  government,  whoever 
may  be  at  the  head  of  that  government. 

The  fighting  and  killing  In  Vietnam  can 
never  be  brought  to  an  end  without  a  politi- 
cal settlement  of  some  sort.  That  settlement 
must  necessarily  be  based  on  winning  the 
support  of  the  Vietnamese  peasant,  who 
today  has  little  stake  in  the  future  of  his 
country. 

A  successful  land  reform  program  offers 
a  unique  posslbUlty  for  winning  this  sup- 
port. It  could  provide  the  incentive  neoec- 
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Bary  to  stabUlze  the  political  sltUBUon  In 
South  Vietnam.  As  Senator  Magnuson  and 
Senator  Packwood  have  pointed  out  In  their 
remarks,  the  promise  of  land  tenure  has  been 
a  key  weapon  In  revolutionary  movements 
during  this  century.  Vietnam  Is  no  excep- 
tion. 

In  the  August  9  edition  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  there  was  an  article  on  land  reform  by 
Professor  Roy  Prosterman.  who  has  been 
very  Influential  In  the  development  of  the 
land  to  the  Tiller  BlU  signed  Into  law  In 
March,  1970,  by  President  Thleu.  Professor 
Proeterman  has  provided  a  thoughtful  and 
concise  analysis  of  the  historical  background 
leading  up  to  the  present  program  of  land  re- 
form, which  President  Thleu  initiated.  In 
commenting  on  the  significance  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  failure  of  the  Diem  regime  to 
carr>-  out  land  reform  in  the  1950's.  Professor 
Prosterman  states  that.  •Indeed.  If  the  Com- 
munists had  been  deprived  of  their  chief 
selling  point  In  the  South  Vietnamese  coun- 
tryside through  effective  land  reform.  It  Is 
probably  true  that  there  never  would  have 
been  a  war." 

Turning  to  the  possible  Impact  of  a  buc- 
ceesful  land  reform  effort.  Professor  Proster- 
man further  states  that  for  the  first  time, 
Saigon  has  the  opportunity  to  "come  to  grips 
with  the  focal  Issue  In  the  countryside,  the 
one  that  has  supplied  the  chief  Viet  Cong 
appeal  to  the  peasantry." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  argu- 
ments presented  In  this  article.  Land  reform 
In  Vietnam  Is  long  overdue.  The  United 
States  must  provide  lU  full  encouragement 
and  support  for  Implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  the  Impact  of 
land  reform  is  to  be  fully  realized. 

Real  Land  Retorm  Comes  to  Vietnam 
(By  Roy  L.  Prosterman) 

An  editorial  In  a  major  dally  In  late  March 
called  the  new  South  Vietnamese  land  reform 
law  "the  most  Important  news  to  come  out 
of  Vietnam  since  the  end  of  the  Jappnese 
occupation."  They  may  not  have  exaggerated. 

Lack  of  landownershlp  among  the  peasan- 
try formed  a  basic  pwt  of  the  Communist  ap- 
peal In  Russia.  China  and  Cuba,  so  It  should 
be  no  surprise  that  It  has  performed  a  paral- 
lel function  In  Vietnam  In  the  hands  both 
of  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

Tenant  farming  U  the  biggest  occupation 
in  South  Vietnam,  with  close  to  a  million 
Vietnamese  famlUes.  or  about  6  million  peo- 
ple In  a  population  of  17  million,  dependent 
on  it.  The  Mekong  Delta,  where  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  farm  families  are  prlmarUy  de- 
pendent on  farming  tenanted  land,  has  one 
of  the  highest  propwrtlons  of  tenant  farmers 
m  the  world.  The  typical  delta  family  Uves 
on  3' 2  acres,  pays  a  third  of  Its  crop  to  the 
landlord  (who  supplies  no  Inputs  of  any  de- 
scription), rarely  has  any  surplus  beyond  Its 
immediate  nutritional  needs.  Is  evlctable  at 
will  and  Is  held  for  the  rent  even  In  the  case 
of  crop  failure.  In  Central  Vietnam,  the 
typical  tract  Is  2  acres  and  the  rent  averages 
half  the  crop. 

For  years  the  Viet  Mlnh  and  then  the  Viet 
Cong  were  allowed  to  hold  themselves  out  to 
these  people  as  land  reformers,  who  would 
drive  away  their  landlords  and  give  them 
their  land,  whUe  the  successive  Saigon  gov- 
ernments were  Identified  as  pro-landlord. 
dicm's  oisastex 

In  retrospect,  the  most  disastrous  of  all  Ngo 
Dlnh  Dlem's  policies  In  the  late  1960'8  was 
probably  that  which  promoted  return  to  the 
landlords  of  the  extensive  lands  purportedly 
distributed  by  the  Viet  Mlnh  to  the  peasantry 
m  the  1945-1964  period  and  reassertlon  of 
the  landlords'  traditional  rlghu  over  their, 
former  tenants.  The  promotion  of  this  worse- 
than- useless  program — with  the  co-<veratlon 
of  American  advisers  who  were  unwilling  to 
push  for  the  major  land  reform  that  our  top 


policy-makers  wanted — was  surely  one  of  the 
pre-eminent  disasters  of  postwar  American 
foreign  aid. 

Dlem's  failure  to  act  was  doubly  tragic  be- 
cause the  Communists  In  the  North  were  car- 
rying out  their  usual  seoond-stage  land  re- 
form— collectivization,  as  in  Russia,  China 
and  later  Cuba — which  defeated  most  of  the 
expectations  that  had  led  peasants  to  sup- 
port the  revolution.  As  elsewhere,  collectivi- 
zation was  violent,  unpopular  and  disastrous 
for  production. 

Diem  might  have  looked,  as  an  alternative 
for  the  South,  toward  any  of  the  massive 
democratic  land  reforms  that  had  already 
been  carried  out  in  the  Twentieth  Century  In 
Mexico,  Bolivia,  Japan,  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan.  But  Diem  failed  to  profit  by  example. 
He  stood  with  the  landlords  and  we  stood 
with  Diem  and  as  we  moved  Into  the  I960's 
the  revived  Communist  movement  was  once 
more  offering  land  to  a  population  whose  en- 
tire security  and  livelihood  were  bound  up 
with  their  relation  to  the  soil. 

Little  wonder  that  the  common  recruiting 
appeal  In  wide  areas  where  Viet  Cong  land 
reform  was  In  effect  was  "the  movement  has 
given  you  land,  give  us  your  son,"  as  It  was 
put  by  Marine  Lt.  Col.  William  Corson  In 
"The  Betrayal." 

Or  that  the  late  Bernard  Fall  called  land 
reform  "as  essential  to  success  as  ammuni- 
tion for  howitzers — In  fact,  more  so." 

Or  that  Douglas  Pike,  probably  our  leading 
authority  on  the  Viet  Cong,  describes  their 
Indoctrination  system  as  "based  on  vested 
Interests  In  land." 

Or  that  field  Interviewers  In  a  1967  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  study  found  that 
Vietnamese  tenant  farmers  named  landown- 
ershlp five  times  as  frequently  as  physical 
security  as  a  thing  of  crucial  concern  to 
them. 

Or  that  over  half  of  those  bearing  arms 
against  us  In  Vietnam,  main  ftarce  and  guer- 
rilla units  taken  together,  are  still  today 
native  South  Vietnamese. 

Or  that  over  half  of  all  American  casual- 
ties In  the  last  two  years  have  been  due  to 
such  essentially  local  guerrilla  activities  as 
planting  mines  and  booby  traps— the  vil- 
lagers then  standing  silent  as  we  walk  Into 
them. 

Or  that  virtually  no  main  force  activi- 
ties could  take  place  without  the  essential 
advance  work  done  by  the  local  villagers  in 
carrying  In  and  burying  supplies  and  am- 
munition at  Intervals  along  the  line  "f 
march   toward  the  military  objective. 

Indeed,  If  the  Conununlsts  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  chief  selling  point  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  countryside  through  ef- 
fective land  reform,  it  Is  probably  true  that 
there  never  would  have  been  a  war.  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu  himself  made  sub- 
stantially that  observation  In  a  speech  given 
Januarj-  18.  1968. 

The  failure  from  1955  well  Into  1968  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  Is  so  com- 
plete and  so  numbing  that  one  must  mental- 
ly prepare  to  receive  the  pleasant  shock  of 
the  facts  from  recent  months. 

Now,  at  long  last,  the  South  Vietnamese 
government,  under  strong  pressure  from 
President  Thleu  and  with  newly  firm  Amer- 
ican support,  Is  preparing  to  offer  the  peas- 
ants as  much  as  the  Viet  Cong  have  seemed 
to  offer.  Much  more.  In  fact,  for  the  Saigon 
land  reform  program  Is  not  meant  to  be 
followed  by  collectivization.  Since  coming 
to  grips  with  the  fundamental  need  for  land 
reform  In  early  1968,  President  Thleu  has 
successfully  pushed  through  five  critical  land 
reform  measures: 

VTVK  measures 
1.  At  the  end  of  1968,  he  ended  the  In- 
credible, self-defeating  practice  by  which 
landlords  had  been  returning  to  reassert 
their  "rights"  to  land,  often  riding  Into 
newly  secured  vlUages  In  South  Vietnamese 
Army  Jeeps. 


2.  In  April,  1969,  he  put  a  freeze  on  all 
rights  to  land  occupancy,  pending  passage 
of  new  land  reform  legislation.  Preliminary 
field  observations  have  Indicated  this  freeze 
to  be  well-publicized  and  quite  effective. 

3.  In  June,  1969.  he  began  an  accelerated 
distribution  of  government-owned  lands  free 
of  charge.  Since  then,  over  300.000  acres  have 
been  distributed  to  the  benefit  of  nearly 
100.000  former  tenant-farmer  families. 

4  In  July.  1969.  he  presented  the  land-to- 
the-tlller  bill  to  the  National  Assembly. 
After  a  desperate  fight  against  landlord  In- 
terests and  political  opponents,  the  bill  was 
passed  In  March.  This  measure,  which  the 
New  York  Times  has  editorially  called  "prob- 
ably the  moet  ambitious  and  progressive  non- 
Communist  land  reform  of  the  Twentieth 
Century."  Is  the  keystone  of  Mr.  Thleu's  ef- 
forts. It  embodies  a  drastically  simplified 
program  which  will  distribute  virtually  all 
tenanted  land  In  the  country  to  the  present 
tillers  free  of  charge  and  with  fair  payment 
by  the  government  to  the  landlords.  Owner- 
ship of  over  half  the  cultivated  land  In  the 
country  will  change  bands  and  a  million 
tenant-farmer  families — a  third  of  the  na- 
tion's population — will  become  full  owners. 

The  total  price  tag  of  about  $400  million 
Is  equivalent  to  around  five  days'  cost  of  the 
war.  U.S.  support — In  the  form  of  productive 
commodities  to  generate  plasters — for  some- 
where between  a  quarter  and  a  half  this 
amount  will  be  asked  from  Congress  In  the 
coming  months  and  It  Is  to  my  mind  un- 
doubtedly the  biggest  bargain  of  the  Viet- 
nam War;  preliminary  measures  have  already 
been  introduced  in  both  houses  with  ex- 
tremely broad  bipartisan  support. 

5.  Last  June,  he  further  simplified  the  pro- 
gram's administration  by  decreeing  an  Im- 
mediate end  to  all  rents  without  formalities, 
such  as  Western-style  land  titles. 

A  number  of  factors  have  combined  with 
the  program's  enormous  simplicity  and  the 
major  results  already  achieved  to  give  even 
the  most  Jaded  observers  real  hope  that  this 
package  of  measures  will  be  largely  effective 
by  the  next  main  harvest  from  December 
through  February. 

EXCELLENT  PROSPECTS 

There  are  excellent  prospects  that  the  great 
majority  of  South  Vietnam's  million  tenant- 
farmer  families  will  be  free  of  rents  they 
would  otherwise  pay  and  will  regard  them- 
selves as  definitely  on  the  road  to  full  owner- 
ship under  policies  sponsored  by  Saigon. 
Those  living  In  Viet  Cong-controlled  areas 
win  consider  themselves  definitely  freed  from 
the  prospect  that  Saigon's  control  means  the 
landlords'  return  and  confirmed  In  possession 
of  the  land  they  are  tUllng. 

If  Saigon  can  carry  It  off.  what  conse- 
quences can  be  expected?  There  would  appear 
to  be  several,  each  of  potentially  far-reaching 
Importance : 

For  the  first  time,  Saigon  will  have  suc- 
cessfully come  to  grips  with  the  focal  Issue 
In  the  countryside,  the  one  that  has  supplied 
the  chief  Viet  Cong  appeal  to  the  peasantry. 
A  significant  spectrum  shift  In  allegiance 
among  Vietnam's  6  million  tenant-farmer 
people  can  be  expected  In  Saigon's  direction. 

This  shift  will  have  not  only  a  political 
dimension,  but  a  significant  military  dimen- 
sion. Notably,  tenant  farmers  and  sons  of 
tenant-farmers,  who  are  the  largest  rank- 
and-file  group  In  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
and  In  the  local  mllltla.  are  more  likely  to  be 
motivated  to  fight  If  they  have  a  stake  In 
their  society,  which  Is  probably  of  more  fun- 
damental Importance  to  the  success  of  "Vlet- 
namlzatlon"  than  whether  the  recruit  gets 
an  M-16  to  replace  his  M-1.  Moreover,  peas- 
ants who  regard  Saigon  as  the  source  of  their 
land-ownership  are  more  likely  to  take  the 
risk  of  supplying  intelligence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  root  of  peasant  motivation  to  sup- 
port the  Viet  Cong  In  a  variety  of  ways  will 
b«  significantly  weakened. 
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MIGHT  HELP  PARIS  TALKS 

The  prospect  of  such  a  massive,  grassroots 
shift  In  peasant  support  Is  one  of  the  few 
things  that  can  be  visualized  which  might 
supply  enough  bargaining  leverage  to  get  the 
Paris  talks  moving  again.  Indeed,  former 
Paris  negotiator  Cyrus  Vance  suggested  last 
fall  that  the  offer  to  hold  back  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  land  reform  In  historically 
Viet  Gong-controlled  areas  could  become  a 
powerful  bargaining  lever,  once  the  land-to- 
the-tUler  bill  had  been  passed. 

Land  reform,  at  last,  and  tragically  late, 
appears  to  have  come  to  Vietnam.  But  even 
at  this  date  It  is,  without  exaggeration,  one 
of  the  major  events  of  the  war. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  ON  MONDAY,  AUGUST  24, 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  instead  of  com- 
ing in  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday  next,  the 
Senate,  when  it  completes  its  business 
tonight,  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR PACKWOOD  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Journal  and 
the  unobjected  to  items  on  the  Calendar 
on  Monday  next,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour.  He 
in  turn  will  be  followed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT>,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  1129,  H.R.  18127 
and  that  it  be  laid  down  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  bUl  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.B.  18127,  an  act  making  approprUtlons 
for  public  works  for  water,  pollution  control. 
and  power  development,  Including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers— Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration,  tba 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies  of 
the  D^Nurtment  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennes- 
BM  VaUey  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  independent  agen- 


cies and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  with  the  pending  measure,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  usual  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  provided  that 
no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  waived  by  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  18.  after  the  word  "ve- 
hicles", strike  out  "$1,965,500,000"  and  In- 
sert "$1,900,300,000". 

On  page  4,  line  6.  after  the  word  "aircraft" , 
strike  out  "$360,100,000"  and  insert  "$336.- 
100,000". 

On  page  5.  line  25.  after  the  word  con- 
struction". strUce  out  "$38,559,000"  and  In- 
sert "$41,616,000". 

On  page  6.  line  17.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", strike  out  "$825,689,000"  and 
insert  "$871,808,000". 

On  page  8.  line  5.  after  "(33  U.S.C.  702a. 
702g-l ) ",  strike  out  "$79,678,000"  and  Insert 
"$91,004,000". 

On  page  9.  line  4.  after  the  word  'naviga- 
tion", strike  out  "$290,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$292,600,000". 

On  page  9,  line  18,  after  the  word  "In- 
vestigations", strike  out  "$26,360,000"  and 
Insert  "$25,800,000". 

On  page  10.  line  9.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$178,600,000"  and  insert 
"$181,000,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  19,  after  the  word  "use  . 
strike  out  "$43,800,000"  and  Insert  "$44.- 
129.000".  ..     ^. 

On  page  12,  Une  1,  after  the  word  "vehi- 
cles". Insert  "of  which  fourteen  are";  in  Une 
3,  after  the  word  "only",  strike  out  "of 
which"  and  Insert  "Including";  and.  in  line 
7.  after  the  word  "assets",  strike  out  "$1.- 
600,000"  and  Insert  "$1,850,000". 

On  page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
strike  out  "twenty-three"  and  Insert  "twenty- 
five";  and,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  strike 
out  "twenty-six"  and  insert  "twenty-four". 

On  page  14,  Une  8,  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$98,018,000"  and  Insert  "$98.- 
618,000". 

On  page  14,  line  22.  after  the  word  "Act", 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further.  That 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
allocated  to  States  shall  not  be  reallotted  In 
accordance  with  section  8(c)  of  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
untU  June  30,  1971." 

On  page  15.  Une  IS.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$19,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$19,100,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  7.  after  the  WOTd  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$181310,000"  and  In- 
sert "$187,931,000";  on  page  17,  Une  9.  after 


the  word  "Oregon",  Insert  a  comma  and  "and 
$5,000  for  the  Cascade  Irrigation  District, 
£Uenberg.  Washington";  and.  In  Une  13. 
after  the  word  "Interior".  Insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided  further.  That  of  the  amount  here- 
in appropriated  not  to  exceed  $140,000  may  be 
used  for  archeologlcal  salvage  of  the  cargo  of 
the  steamboat  Bertrand  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin." 

On  page  17.  Une  21.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$21,260,000""  and  Insert 
"$22,675,000";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"'which"',  strike  out  "$20,455,000""  and  Insert 
"$21,530,000"";  and  in  line  24.  after  the  word 
"and"',  strike  out  "$805,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,146,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  15.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended"", strike  out  "$7,698,000""  and  Insert 
"$6,498,000"". 

On  page  24,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  24. 
strike  out  "$90,500,000""  and  Insert  "$91.- 
600,000"". 

On  page  27,  Une  7.  after  the  word  "trans- 
mission"", strike  out  *"$760.000'"  and  Insert 
•"$1.000.000". 

On  page  30.  Une  1.  after  the  word  "ve- 
hicles", strike  out  "$54.180X)00"  and  Insert 
"$56,180,000". 

On  page  80.  Une  9.  after  the  word  "ve- 
hicles"', strike  out  "$4,550,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,550,000";  and.  In  line  14.  after  the  word 
"and",  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,000,000". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  very,  very  important 
bill.  It  affects  many  departments  in  our 
Government.  As  I  shall  point  out  later, 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Public  Works  held  hearings  on  the  pro- 
grams funded  in  this  bill  from  March  4 
through  June  30.  Of  course,  we  did  not 
sit  every  day,  for,  as  acting  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  hold  hearings  for  defense 
as  well  as  the  civil  functions  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  water  pollution  control 
agency,  and  other  activities.  I  did  the 
best  I  could  in  trying  to  handle  both  sets 
of  hearings — one  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  other  in  the  morning. 

The  hearings,  as  I  shall  point  out  later, 
were  so  voluminous  that  we  did  not  put 
copies  of  them  on  the  tops  of  Senators' 
desks,  but  they  are  available  for  all  Sen- 
ators. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  the  Nation  is  very  fortunate  that 
past  sessions  of  the  Congress  provided 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  planning  and 
construction  of  many  navigation  proj- 
ects that  are  of  great  importance  to  our 
economy  today. 

I  can  well  remember  over  20  years  ago 
when  we  started  to  reconstruct  or  re- 
build the  various  locks  along  the  Ohio 
River  in  order  to  provide  navigation 
from  Pittsburgh  clear  down  to  the  gulf. 
I  would  say  that  over  half  of  the  projects 
required  to  modernize  that  great  naviga- 
ble waterway  were  put  in  without  budget 
estimates.  The  amount  of  traffic  on  that 
river  had  quadrupled  over  the  estimates 
of  the  engineers.  In  other  words,  the 
traffic  is  four  times  more  than  the 
amount  that  the  engineers  said  would 
justify  construction  of  the  waterway. 

The  same  goes  for  the  Intercoastal 
Canal,  which,  as  we  all  know,  starts  on 
the  Mexican  border  and  goes  clear  up  to 
Trenton,  N.J.  In  that  case,  barge  trans- 
portation on  the  gulf  intercoastal  water- 
way has  Increased  over  20  times  what 
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the  engineers   said   would   justify   the 
project. 

We  have  the  Arkansas  River,  with 
navigation  authorized  to  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
and  that  program  will  be  operational  to 
Tulsa  this  December.  In  that  case  we 
started  many  of  the  projects  without 
budget  estimates. 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened 
to  our  transportation  system  in  this 
country  had  we  not  done  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  railroads 
are  breaking  down,  and  those  that  are 
operating  are  experiencing  a  shortage 
of  rolling  stock. 

Rivers  like  the  Illinois  and  the  Mis- 
souri with  their  tributaries,  the  Arkan- 
sas, the  Ohio,  now  form  an  inland  water 
transportation  system  comprising  some 
23,000  miles  which  is  unsurpassed  for  the 
carrying  of  bulk  goods. 

I  can  well  remember  the  opposition  by 
the  railroads  based  on  the  belief  that 
it  would  interfere  with  their  own  business. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
transportation  by  water  is  much  lower 
in  cost  than  transportation  by  railroad. 
But  today,  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
constructed  many  locks  along  the  Ohio 
River,  the  pools  of  water  forming  behind 
those  locks  attracted  industry  to  the 
point  where  in  the  last  22  years  in  ex- 
cess of  $25  billion  of  new  business  was 
established  along  the  Ohio  River.  Fin- 
ished goods  have  been  produced  from 
raw  materials,  and  this  increased  pro- 
duction has  enured  to  the  benefit  of  the 
railroads. 

So  that  it  strikes  me  the  Congress 
acted  wisely  in  past  years  in  providing 
the  funds  necessary  to  construct  those 
great  projects. 

Take  the  Intercoastal  Canal.  That  has 
been  in  the  works  for  many,  many  years. 
We  have  a  program  in  the  bill  to  per- 
fect and  complete  that  great  intercoastal 
waterway.  I  refer  to  the  Florida  Barge 
Canal,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  must. 
We  have  been  going  along  with  that 
project  now  for  about  12  years.  We  have 
spent  over  $50  million  on  that  project 
so  far  including  fimds  to  provide  several 
locks  there. 

It  is  over  one-third  complete.  I  un- 
derstand that  an  amendment  is  going 
to  be  offered  to  delay  the  obligation  of 
additional  funds  because  it  may  affect 
the  ecology  of  that  section  of  our  coim- 
try.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  Senators  will 
be  present  to  listen  to  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  and  will  vote  against  the  elim- 
ination of  funds  to  complete  that  great 
project. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  imder  consid- 
eration H.R.  18127,  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water, 
pollution  control,  and  power  develop- 
ment, including  the  Corps  of  Eiigineers — 
Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  related  independ- 
ent agencies  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes.  ' 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
started  on  March  4  and  continued 
through  Jtme  30.  The  subcommittee  held 


42  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony,  and  two  executive  sessions  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  up  the  bill.  The 
subcommittee  heard  914  witnesses,  which 
included  representatives  of  various  or- 
ganizations and  local  communities. 

The  hearings  comprise  eight  volumes. 
The  volimies  are  so  voluminous  we  could 
not  put  them  on  each  Senator's  desk,  so 
we  have  stacked  them  under  each  Sen- 
ator's desk  and  they  are  there  for  refer- 
ence. The  hearings  contain  7,981  pages 
of  testimony.  I  hope  Senators  will  refer 
to  them. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  developed 
a  greater  public  awareness  of  the  de- 
teriorating quality  of  our  environment. 
Although  not  identified  by  the  term  "en- 
vironmental considerations"  the  water 
resources  program  has  made  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  make  important  contributions 
to  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
the  construction  agencies  have  for- 
malized and  strengthened  their  planning 
staffs  to  insure  greater  emphasis  on  the 
impact  of  their  projects  on  the  ecology 
and  the  environment.  For  instance,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  established  a  new 
Institute  of  Water  Resources  to  develop 
environmental  guidelines  smd  evalua- 
tion criteria  for  use  of  field  planners. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  named 
an  ecologist  as  an  assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner with  primary  responsibility  as 
an  adviser  on  environmental  and  ecolog- 
ical affairs.  Even  the  Teimessee  Valley 
Authority  has  created  an  OCQce  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Science  to 
better  supervise  its  expanded  environ- 
mental quality  program. 

The  cost  of  pollution  control  measures 
is  staggering,  not  only  tn  dollars  but  in 
the  changes  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  in  our  dally  routine.  I  have  been 
told  many  times  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  I  hope  they 
are.  Practically  every  product  we  pur- 
chase contributes  in  some  manner  to  air 
and  water  pollution  or  to  the  growing 
problem  of  solid  waste  disposal.  The  costs 
of  antipollution  measxires  will,  of  neces- 
sity, be  reflected  in  the  products  we  pur- 
chase. If  we  then  ask  for  increased 
wages  to  meet  these  increased  costs,  ob- 
viously, we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the 
costs  for  improving  our  environment. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  is 
the  phosphate  and  nitrate  content  of 
household  detergents.  Pending  develop- 
ment of  new  formulas  which  are  accept- 
able to  the  housewives  and  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration,  the  ladles 
can  make  their  contribution  by  using  the 
detergents  which  contain  the  least 
amounts  of  these  nutrients.  The  clothes 
may  not  be  quite  as  white  or  bright — 
but  that  may  be  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  improving  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. If  the  manufacturers  of  the  deter- 
gents which  have  the  highest  concentra- 
tions of  nutrients  And  that  their  sales 
are  dropping  off,  undoubtedly  they  will 
redouble  their  research  efforts  toward 
the  development  of  an  acceptable  prod- 
uct. 

Are  we  willing  to  purchase  our  soft 
drinks  in  returnable  bottles?  I  note  that 
even  in  the  Senate  Restaurant  on  Sat- 


urdays use  is  made  of  plastic  dishes  and 
plastic  utensils  which  contribute  to  our 
soUd  waste  disposal  problems.  During  the 
week  days  they  use  china,  but  on  Satur- 
days, for  some  reason,  they  use  these 
plastics;  I  do  not  know  why.  But  that 
adds  to  our  trouble.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly hundreds  of  similar  conveniences 
and  labor-saving  practices  which  we 
accept  today  that  must  be  changed  if 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  im- 
proving our  environment, 
pown  CRISIS 

The  demands  of  our  society  for  in- 
creased power  are  continuing  to  grow. 
Either  we  must  forego  some  of  the  com- 
forts we  now  enjoy,  such  as  air  condi- 
tioning, elevator  service.  Improvement 
of  street  lighting  to  reduce  crime  in  the 
streets,  or  permit  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional powerplants.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  which  are  now  facing 
brownouts  or  blacicouts,  efforts  of  the 
public  utilities  to  provide  new  facilities 
are  being  thwarted  by  citizen  groups  op- 
posing the  projects:  First,  fossil  fuel 
plants  are  opposed  from  the  standpoint 
of  air  and  thermal  pollution;  second,  nu- 
clear plants  are  opposed  from  the  stand- 
point of  radiation  and  thermal  pollu- 
tion; and,  third,  hydro  projects  are  op- 
posed from  the  standpoint  of  their  ef- 
fect on  the  envirorunent  and  ecology. 
Fortunately,  many  political  subdivisions 
are  now  giving  more  consideration  than 
ever  before  to  the  siting  of  powerplants 
so  as  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  their 
impact  on  the  surrounding  environment 
and  ecology. 

Mr.  Ellis  L.  Armstrong,  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
on  August  13,  1970,  stated  the  problem 
this  way: 

Concerned  conservationists  come  out  of 
a  smokeflUed  room  to  warn  of  air  pollution. 
Concerned  citizens  who  look  upon  the  marvel 
of  plentiful  light  and  power  as  a  Ood-glven 
right,  object  to  a  thermal  plant  which  may 
pollute  air  and  water  or  a  dam  to  supply 
power  and  water  which  wUl  alter  the  nattiral 
regime  of  a  river  or  create  a  lake  In  a  canyon. 
But  they  still  expect  their  lights  to  go  on 
when  they  turn  a  switch  and  they  expect 
pure  clean  water  to  flow  from  their  taps. 

BILL   AS    aSPORTED 

The  bill  as  reported  provides  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  of  $5,258,195,000. 
which  is  $5,238,000  below  the  budget  and 
$21,387,000  above  the  amoimt  approved 
by  the  House. 

TITLE   I — ATOMIC   ENKtGT    COMMISSION 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  the  second 
year  for  which  I  have  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  handling  the  AEC  program. 
Frankly,  it  is  very  complex  and  dlfiQcult 
to  fully  grasp  the  problems  posed  in 
such  a  short  time.  I  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  this  program  and  intend 
to  continue  this  effort  until  I  have  satis- 
fled  myself  that  I  have  a  far  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  various  programs 
than  I  now  have. 

For  operating  expenses  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  a  program  of  $2,147,- 
027,000,  of  which  $1,919,070,000  Is  the 
appropriation  recommended  in  the  bill. 
The  balance  of  $227,957,000  is  derived 
from  sales  and  services  rendered  which, 
under  the  law.  is  applied  to  operating 
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expenses,  thereby  reducing  the  appro- 
priation required  to  carry  out  the 
approved  program. 

In  other  words,  imder  the  law,  when 
any  sales  are  made  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  of  its  products,  they 
simply  accoimt  to  Congress  for  the 
amount  sold  and  deduct  that  from  their 
entire  need  in  determining  the  amount 
of  new  appropriation  required  to  op- 
erate the  Commission.  The  receipts  do 
not  have  to  go  to  the  Treasury.  The  AEC 
is  one  of  the  few  commissions  that  have 
that  privilege. 

The  principal  programs  under  operat- 
ing expenses  are : 

RAW    MATERIALS 

The  bill  provides  $18,016.00C  for  com- 
pletion of  the  procurement  program  in 
uranium  concentrates  and  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  uraniimi  resource  produc- 
tion evaluation  activities. 

SPECIAL    NUCLEAR    MATERIALS   PROGRAM 

The  committee  recommends  $343,518,- 
000.  Under  this  program  uranium  con- 
centrates are  processed  into  feed  ma- 
terials from  which  plutonium  and  other 
products  are  produced  in  the  reactors 
at  Richland,  Wash.,  and  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  the  isotope  uraniimi-235  is  extracted 
in  plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.;  Paducah, 
Ky.;  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  The  cost 
of  enrichment  service  of  feed  supplied 
the  private  sector  is  fully  recovered  by 
the  AEC.  Now,  this  is  one  of  the  pro- 
grams which  I  intend  to  explore  fur- 
ther. I  want  to  reconcile  the  appropria- 
tion of  $343,518,000  with  revenues  of 
$186  million.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  all  of  the  U-235  we  need  for  the 
weapons  program,  I  want  a  better  expla- 
nation than  I  have  received  so  far  as  to 
the  need  for  the  difference.  Certainly,  I 
have  no  intention  of  damaging  this  pro- 
gram in  any  way.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
want  to  assure  myself  and  the  Senate 
that  the  funds  provided  are  actually  re- 
quired, and  that  the  cost  of  the  enrich- 
ing service  is  fuUy  recovered. 

I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  during 
my  entire  tenure  in  the  Senate  of  almost 
34  years,  I  have  never  been  confronted 
with  witnesses  who  had  done  a  better 
job  of  preparing  themselves  to  appear 
before  the  committee.  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  program  has  become  so 
complicated  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
anyone  to  explore  the  individual  projects 
in  order  to  grasp  all  the  implications  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  the  products 
for  which  we  make  allowance. 

I  want  to  say  this,  also,  Mr.  President: 
Some  of  the  products  are  found  by 
chance;  and  after  those  products  are 
found.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  research  money  to  determine  how 
those  products  can  be  used.  Then  they 
must  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  de- 
termine what  effect  the  use  of  these  prod- 
ucts will  have  on  the  environment.  So 
that  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  al- 
most a  continuous  process. 

As  we  all  know,  our  scientists  are  very 
inquisitive.  I  have  noticed  msuiy  of  the 
programs  which  were  truly  shots  in  the 
dark  by  most  of  the  people  dealing  with 
these  problems.  I  can  see  the  difficulties 
confronting  them.  But,  I  repeat,  it  is 


something  that  will  need  a  good  deal 
of  study  by  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
order  to  be  able  to  grasp  all  the  implica- 
tions involved. 

I  repeat  that  since  this  is  more  or  less 
a  continuous  process,  it  is  difficult  for 
those  who  handle  this  bill  or  those  who 
hold  the  hearings  to  find  where  to  make 
a  cut.  I  do  not  believe  this  appropriation 
can  be  subjected  to,  let  us  say,  a  meat-ax 
approach  of  5  percent  on  the  entire 
amount. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hearings,  I  indicated 
that  we  ought  to  come  out  with  this  bill 
with  a  reduction  of  at  least  $115  million 
to  $125  million.  When  the  subcommittee 
made  its  report,  we  were  able  to  cut  back 
$110  million  in  operating  expenses.  When 
the  bill  was  submitted  to  the  fuU  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  serves  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  said  he 
thought  some  of  the  cuts  we  made  should 
be  restored,  and  he  justified  his  position. 
He  said  that  the  Commission  itself  had 
made  studies,  that  certain  programs 
should  be  put  in,  and  that  he  felt  some 
of  the  amoimt  should  be  restored. 

I  stated  to  him  that,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  if  they  were  that  important,  I 
would  tell  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion that  I  would  gladly  restore  the  full 
amount  appropriated  by  the  House,  if 
they  could  get  a  budget  estimate.  The 
amount  of  money  involved  in  that  esti- 
mate, I  think,  was  approximately  $26 
million  in  both  operating  expenses  and 
plant  and  capital  equipment.  After  a  few 
days.  I  was  told  that  they  could  not  get 
a  budget  estimate  but  the  amount  should 
be  put  back  in  the  bill.  I  finally  consented 
to  it  because  I  came  to  believe  it  was 
necessary. 

When  we  submitted  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  the  figures  that  were 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, together  with  some  other  suggested 
reductions,  they  looked  them  over;  and, 
instead  of  reducing  the  amount  by  $110 
million  that  the  subcommittee  had  rec- 
ommended as  a  cutback,  they  came  up 
with  a  reduction  of  $118  million  under 
operating  expenses.  How  they  reached 
that  figure,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  point 
this  out  to  show  the  complications  of  such 
a  program. 

When  we  got  that  information  later,  I 
suggested — in  fact,  it  was  suggested  by 
members  of  the  committee — that  we  set 
a  figure  for  total  reductions  under  oper- 
ating expenses  of  $72  milUon  to  $75  mil- 
lion. We  asked  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  help  accomplish  that,  but  they 
could  not  come  up  with  a  cut  of  $72  mil- 
lion to  $75  milUon.  They  came  up  after 
making  adjustments  in  selected  resources 
with  a  reduction  of  $92  million.  So  that 
the  bill — so  far  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  concerned,  the  operating 
expenses — is  cut  by  $92  million,  smd  I 
hope  that  amount  will  remain  as  we 
recommended  it. 

I  merely  cite  this  to  show  how  difficult 
it  is  to  take  a  bill  of  that  kind  and  just 
cut  here  and  cut  there,  without  affecting 
other  programs  handled  by  the  AEC.  It 
is  a  difficult  task.  The  members  of  the 
committee,  including  particularly  my 
good  friend  here  frc»n  North  Dakota  (ISx. 


Young),  have  worked  hard  in  trsring  to 
get  the  proper  amounts;  but  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  back  me  up  in  saying  it 
was  a  terribly  difficult  process. 

In  passing,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  talked 
to  Dr.  Seaborg  who  heads  the  Commis- 
sion and  told  him  that  next  year,  when 
he  presents  lus  program,  I  hoped  he 
would  be  a  Uttle  more  specific  in  the  pro- 
grams, so  that  we  could  follow  them  bet- 
ter and  advise  the  Senate  as  to  how  much 
is  being  spent  for  what.  Under  the  pro- 
grams as  now  being  managed,  it  seems 
we  find  money  in  one  area  that  is  actu- 
ally vital  to  another  area  in  the  bill.  It  Is 
rather  difficult  to  separate  what  is  being 
done,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  sus- 
tain the  committee  action. 

WKAPOKS    PROGRAM 

For  the  weapons  program,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $821,260,000  which  is 
$20,500,000  below  the  budget  estimate.  Of 
this  reduction  $15  miUion  is  applied  to 
the  nuclear  testing  program — principally 
against  the  supplemental  test  site  pro- 
gram. A  major  portion  of  this  reduction 
in  the  test  program  results  from  a  delay 
of  several  months  in  the  tests  at  Am- 
chitka.  This  will  permit  conducting  the 
experiment  at  a  more  favorable  season 
to  assure  maximum  protection  to  the 
envirormient. 

I  may  say,  the  moneys  we  cut  back  do 
not  give  assurance  that  the  tests  will  not 
be  tried  but  provide  that  more  research 
might  be  done  prior  to  the  testing  at  the 
proper  time.  That  is  about  the  only  relief 
we  could  get  on  that  subject. 

This  is  another  program  which  I  plan 
to  investigate  in  greater  depth  with  both 
the  AEC  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  am  talking  about  weapons  programs 
now,  Mr.  President.  We  are  assured  that 
we  are  not  increasing  our  stockpile  of 
weapons,  that  they  are  only  reworking 
the  existing  weapons  and  adapting  them 
to  fit  the  new  missiles.  The  appropria- 
tions have  remained  at  approximately 
the  $800  million  level  for  some  years. 

That  figure  puzzles  me,  because  we 
have  been  told  by  Dr.  Seaborg  that  we 
have  enough  uranium  already  in  hand  for 
our  weapons  systems  to  last  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Thus,  why  do  they  need 
$800  million,  which  has  been  about  the 
same  amount  appropriated  over  the 
years,  remains  constant,  I  cannot  easily 
justify. 

It  strikes  me  that  since  we  have  on 
hand  all  of  the  uraniimi-235  necessary  in 
order  to  construct  the  missiles,  I  am  won- 
dering why  such  a  large  amount  of  money 
should  be  continually  spent  on  the  other 
materials  smd  in  reworking  the  stock- 
pile. In  the  past  a  good  deal  of  the  $800 
milUon  was  lised  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  uranium  as  well  as  the  other 
necessary  material,  and  now  that  we 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  uraniimi  for 
an  indefinite  period,  as  the  record  shows, 
it  strikes  me,  in  that  area,  we  might  make 
some  reduction.  I  want  to  give  assurance 
to  the  Senate  again,  that  next  year  we 
shall  look  very  closdy  into  that,  and  get 
a  better  view  of  it. 

I  need  additional  information  to  sup- 
port this  level  of  appropriations  in  future 
years.  I  intend  to  secure  the  evidence  be- 
fore I  report  the  bill  next  year  or  recom- 
mend a  substantial  cut  in  this  program. 
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BEACTOB    DEVIXOPMENT   PROGRAM 


The  bill  provides  $433,594,000  for  the 
reactor  development  program  which  in- 
cludes an  increase  of  $4,800,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  for  the  naval  propulsion 
reactors  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  approved 
by  the  House. 

This  is  a  large  program,  Mr.  President. 
We  had  quite  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
it.  It  deals  with  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  equipment  and  technology  as 
well  as  the  production  of  material  that 
could  be  used  to  generate  electricity  in 
the  future.  It  Is  a  complicated  program. 
It  will  take  from  12  to  15  years  to  com- 
plete the  development  of  the  fast  breeder 
reactor.  But  yet  we  are  told  that,  unless 
we  do  it  now.  tomorrow  will  be  too  late, 
that  we  may  run  out  of  the  nuclear  ma- 
terial used  in  the  present  type  of  reac- 
tor. The  program  envisions  the  use  of 
tailings  obtained  from  the  raw  material. 
uraiiium-235  as  fuel  for  the  breeder 
reactor. 

Under  this  program,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  advancing  power  reactor 
technology.  The  Commission  is  giving 
priority  to  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor.  Under  this  program,  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $10  million  are  provided 
for  the  demonstration  plant.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  industry  will  invest  large 
sums  in  the  demonstration  plant.  It  was 
on  this  basis  the  committee  supported 
both  the  demonstration  plant  and  the 
research  required  for  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder.  Next  year,  I  expect  industry 
will  have  made  its  commitment  to  this 
program;  if  not,  I  am  certain  the  com- 
mittee will  reconsider  the  extent  of  the 
Federal  support  of  this  program:  That 
Is  one  of  the  unobjected  to  items  I  re- 
ferred to  a  while  ago. 

The  committee  has  also  approved  the 
$600,000  for  the  gas-cooled  high-gain 
breeder  reactor  contained  in  the  author- 
ization act  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  in- 
cluded In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  Is  one  program  that  was  highly 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  For  that  reason,  the 
committee  saw  fit  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  in  order  to  go  on  with  this  re- 
search. 

By  the  way.  in  this  program,  they  use 
helium  gas  as  a  coolant. 

PHYSICAL   RESEARCH   PROCRAM 

For  this  program,  the  committee  has 
recommended  $271,430,000,  a  reduction 
of  $3  million  below  the  budget  estimate. 
This  program  consists  of  theoretical  and 
experimental  investigations  in  support 
of  the  Commission's  immediate  and 
long-range  research  objectives.  I  have 
always  supported  funds  for  research; 
however.  I  plan  to  examine  this  program 
further  to  be  certain  that  there  is  no 
duplication  of  the  research  being  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago. 
in  the  process  of  research  and  experi- 
ment, a  new  element  was  accidentally 
foimd.  called  hahnlum.  I  asked  Dr.  Sea-» 
borg  and  other  witnesses  what  the  dis- 
covery could  be  used  for.  and  they  said 
they  did  not  know.  They  said  that  it  has 
a  half  life  of  one  and  six- tenths  of  a 


second.  In  other  words,  one-half  of  the 
hahnium  produced  deteriorates  in  one 
and  six-tenths  seconds.  I  was  told  that 
in  order  to  find  what  use  could  be  made 
of  this  new  element,  or  what  effect  it 
could  have  on  the  environment,  many 
millions  of  dollars  would  be  required. 

This  illustrates  that  this  process 
seems  to  be  unending.  New  elements  are 
discovered  and  it  is  imknown  how  to  use 
them  or  what  use  can  be  made  of  them. 
But,  we  njust  follow  through  with  re- 
search to  find  out  whether  they  can  be 
used,  or  what  effect  they  will  have  on 
the  environment.  That  is  why,  I  repeat, 
it  is  rather  difficult  for  Senators  on  the 
committee,  including  its  chairman,  to  be 
able  to  make  cuts  or  increases  here  and 
there  without  hurting  or  retarding  some 
of  these  experiments  and  some  of  this 
research. 

We  all  know  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Its  predecessor  has 
done  a  great  job  in  the  past  in  providing 
us  with  the  Manhattan  Project  which 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans by  developing  the  atomic  bomb. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  was  great.  But 
imagine  what  the  cost  would  have  been 
without  that  investment.  Because  of  that 
success,  the  AEC  has  been  set-aside  as 
being  almost  one  of  the  most  important 
agencies  for  us  to  maintain  and  provide 
funds  with  which  to  continue  these 
experiments. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  this 
to  go  on.  The  only  thing  I  am  concerned 
about  is  whether  we  should  continue  all 
of  the  programs  that  are  now  underway. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.   Mr.   President,   I 
think   this   Is   apropos.   Mr.   President, 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says 
is  so  right.  It  is  confusing.  There  is  no 
way  to  know  where  it  will  lead. 

Dr.  Seaborg  was  doing  some  of  this.  He 
was  the  fellow  who  found  plutonium. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  found  it  by 
chance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  won  the  Nobel  Prize.  He  was  the 
founder.  He  did  not  know  at  that  time. 
I  heard  him  say  many  times,  and  he  still 
does  not  know,  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  element  plutonium. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Washington  raised  the  question, 
plutoniiun  was  found  as  a  byproduct  of 
the  reactor.  When  a  uraniimi  isotope 
was  used  as  the  energy  source  for  a  ship, 
it  produced  plutonium. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  says. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  are  the  things 
that  we  are  providing  funds  for,  and  I 
think  necessarily  so.  It  should  be  done.  I 
am  most  hopeful  that  it  will  be  used 
wisely. 

Mr.  President.  I  go  back  to  the  propo- 
sition that  it  is  rather  difficult  at  times  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  our  scientists. 
They  have  a  good  idea  and  they  go  in 
one  direction  to  find  out  whether  they 
are  correct.  What  they  want  to  do  Is  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity. 

It  strikes  me  that  in  time  we  will 
have  to  put  a  little  damper  on  that  phase 
of  this  work. 


BIOLOGY    AND    MEDICINE 


Another  program  which  Is  very  im- 
portant. I  think,  is  to  Justify  civilian  uses 
for  these  expenditures.  The  committee 
recommends  $88,300,000.  the  amount  of 
the  budget  estimate,  for  this  program. 
Emphasis  will  continue  to  be  placed  on 
the  assessment,  evaluation,  and  control 
of  radiation  exposure  to  man  and  his 
environment. 

ISOTOPES   DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAM 

This  program  consists  of  research  and 
development  activities  to  accelerate 
realization  of  the  potentially  vast  uses  of 
radioisotopes  and  radiation  technology. 
Included  in  this  program  is  the  radia- 
tion preservation  of  foods;  thermal  ap- 
plications— including  fuels  development 
for  a  circulatory  support  system;  and 
life  support  units  and  component  heat- 
ers for  space  flight  use.  For  this  program 
the  committee  recommends  $6,530,000 
which  is  $530,000  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

CIVILIAN  APPUCATIONS  OF  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVES 

The  committee  recommends  $7,400,000 
for  this  program — a  reduction  of  $600.- 

000  from  the  budget,  and  $100,000  below 
the  House.  The  funds  will  be  used  to  con- 
tinue research  aimed  at  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  nuclear  explosive  de- 
sign and  explosion  phenomenology  and 
Its  application  to  peaceful  uses. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. I  now  come  to  title  n.  Department 
of  the  Army,  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control  which  is.  as  I  said  in  my 
opening  remarks,  a  very  important  title. 
It  is  one  in  which  we  should  not  be 
niggardly  in  providing  sufficient  funds 
with  which  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
most  Important  resources — land  and 
water. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  sun  in  a 
position  now  to  carry  out  programs  that 

1  was  thinking  about  as  a  teenager,  liv- 
ing on  the  farm  behind  the  Mississippi 
River  levees.  I  thought  at  that  time  that 
water  was  inexhaustable.  that  we  would 
have  water  forever.  But  in  the  last  few 
decades  I  found  out  how  important  it  is 
for  us  to  retain  what  we  have  and  to  try 
to  make  better  use  of  it  and  to  try  to 
reuse  it. 

In  my  book,  the  two  important  re- 
sources that  we  must  protect  and  pre- 
serve are  land  and  water.  We  can  have 
all  of  the  diamonds,  gold,  and  any  other 
valuable  possessions,  but  imless  we  have 
land  and  water  with  which  to  produce 
food  and  fiber  to  sustain  our  population, 
everything  else  will  go  for  naught. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  should  be  no 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  this  adminis- 
tration and  future  administrations  to 
provide  all  the  moneys  necessary  with 
which  to  carry  on  these  programs. 

I  am  sure  many  of  us  have  read  in  the 
press  how  they  criticize  these  expendi- 
tures, referring  to  them  as  a  pork-barrel. 

I  go  back  to  the  proposition  I  men- 
tioned awhile  ago.  that  we  must  use  the 
waters  we  have  for  navigation,  reclama- 
tion, power  generation,  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  ourselves  from  floods.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  in  which  to  spend  money 
than  to  provide  ways  and  means  of  utiliz- 
ing these  two  great  resources. 
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I  would  not  be  disappointed  if  I  were 
to  read  some  editorials  In  some  of  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  saying  that 
those  who  advocate  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  are  voting  for  a  pork-barrel, 
that  they  will  get  something  out  of  it 
for  their  constituents.  I  want  to  confess 
that  I  do  get  something  for  my  constitu- 
ents and  not  only  for  my  constituents 
but  also  for  all  the  people  throughout  the 
United  States.  If  we  had  neglected  these 
programs,  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  happened  to  our  coimtry. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  travel  all 
over  this  world  a  good  deal.  I  have  found 
out  what  it  has  meant  to  many  countries 
when  they  neglect  the  proper  use  of  their 
water  to  preserve  and  protect  the  use  of 
land  and  water. 

I  can  well  remember  that  old  Persia 
had  enough  land  and  enough  water  to 
grow  food  and  flber  and  sustain  the  life 
of  over  100  million  people.  One  can  go 
there  today  and  see  the  area ;  I  have  seen 
it.  What  was  known  as  Persia  caimot 
now  sustain  life  for  more  than  11  to  12 
million  people,  and  the  reason  for  it  all 
Is  that  the  rulers  there  failed  to  preserve 
these  two  great  resources,  land  and  wa- 
ter. I  do  not  want  that  to  happen  In  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  indeed.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Sen- 
ator who  has  had  such  a  distinguished 
career  in  this  area  of  appropriations  has 
any  idea  of  the  number  of  lives  or  the 
amount  of  property  damage  that  has 
been  saved  as  a  result  of  these  flood  con- 
trol projects.  I  know  property  damage 
has  been  reduced  materially  and  this  is 
of  benefit  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  had  floods  on 
the  Missouri  River.  The  Senator  knows 
about  that.  The  most  recent  floods  were 
4  or  5  years  ago.  The  cost  of  protecting 
that  area,  as  I  recall  the  figures,  was 
about  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
for  fiood  control,  navigation  and  power 
development.  The  flood  losses  prevented 
by  that  program  exceeded  $2  billion. 
There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  lives  that  would  have  been  lost 
without  this  program. 

In  California  2  years  ago  the  projects 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $800  million  pre- 
vented losses  of  over  $1.5  billion. 

I  shall  have  printed  in  the  Record 
figures  to  show  the  losses  that  have  been 
prevented  in  areas  where  projects  have 
been  placed  in  operation,  and  the  cost  of 
constructing  those  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  that  information  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[In  blUlonB] 

Cost  of  flood  control  facilities tS.  7 

Damages    prevented 19. 


Mr.  ELLENDER 
not  anticipate  the 
be  asked  but  it  is 
have  this  material 
the  contrast  with 
Water  Resources 
losses  averaged  $1 


Mr.  President,  I  did 

question  was  going  to 

Interesting  for  us  to 

in  the  Record  to  show 

the  estimates  of  the 

Council  that  fiood 
.7  blUlon  in  1966  and 


will  increase  to  $5  billion  by  2020  if  ad- 
ditional projects  are  not  built.  It  shows 
what  will  happen  If  we  are  slow  in  con- 
structing the  facilities  necessary  to  pro- 
tect those  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  members  of  the 
press  of  the  Nation,  and  particularly 
those  persons  who  write  articles  for 
magazines,  read  the  statistics  and  pub- 
lish articles  to  show  the  importance  of 
all  these  projects  in  order  to  protect  and 
preserve  not  only  the  lives  of  the 
people  on  the  scene,  but  also  the  future 
generations — to  provide  for  them  a  good 
place  to  live,  and  a  place  where  they  can 
have  all  the  food  and  flber  necessary. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee.  This  has  been  my 
own  experience,  although  we  do  not  have 
the  large  rivers  in  my  part  of  the  State 
that  they  have  in  California  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

I  can  testify  of  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been 
saved  by  flood  control  projects  that  have 
been  constructed  on  our  streams  and 
rivers.  This  should  be  told  time  and  time 
again.  It  could  be  called  "pork  barrel" 
but  it  Is  "pork  barrel"  in  a  good  sense 
because  it  saves  lives  and  it  saves  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  for 
about  18  years.  During  my  tenure  we 
have  been  able  to  harness  practically 
every  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
Prior  to  that  time  a  period  of  3  months 
was  required  for  the  floodwater  to  go 
down  the  Mississippi  River,  drowning 
out  a  good  many  people,  and  carrying 
out  tons  of  silt.  But  since  that  time  we 
have  been  able  to  harness  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  River  so  that  today  all 
the  engineers  have  to  do  is  press  a  little 
switch  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
down  gradually.  Instead  of  water  going 
down  the  Mississippi  River  in  3  months, 
it  now  goes  down  gradually  over  a  longer 
period.  That  provides  fresh  water  the 
year  round  in  the  Mississippi  River  so 
that  we  have  today,  all  along  the  valley, 
factories  that  have  been  constructed,  and 
industries  that  have  been  constructed 
because  a  constant  supply  of  water  is 
available.  In  addition,  by  holding  back 
this  water,  ponds  and  lakes  are  created, 
and  it  Is  also  better  for  navigation. 

As  I  pointed  out,  when  we  started  out 
with  the  Arkansas  River,  it  was  stated 
by  the  engineers  that  if  we  could  get  so 
many  river  tons  of  freight  over  a  period 
of  so  many  months  or  years,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  justifled.  Now  this  proj- 
ect has  been  completed  to  Little  Rock, 
just  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  way,  and 
the  toimage  that  came  down  that  river 
the  first  year  from  Little  Rock  is  more 
than  the  tormage  that  the  engineers  esti- 
mated would  come  the  first  year  that 
the  waterway  was  completed  to  Tulsa.  It 
shows  the  importance  of  using  that 
water  for  navigation. 

In  addition,  we  have  had  ports  es- 
tablished along  the  Arkansas  River  and 
the  Mississippi  River;  and  businesses 
have  been  established  there,  and  they 
use  the  water  to  establish  and  expand 
our  economy.  It  Is  also  important  to  note 


that  the  out  migration  from  the  Arkan- 
sas Basin  has  been  reversed  as  a  result 
of  the  new  industries  that  have  located 
In  the  valley. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  In 
addition,  it  occurs  to  me  there  is  not 
one  of  our  50  States  where  projects  of 
this  type  have  not  been  cash  register 
items.  They  certainly  return  more  to  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  treasuries  than 
they  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  fact  can  be  docu- 
mented A,  B,  C,  and  D  if  persons  who 
are  Interested  will  look  at  the  record. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  but  few  people  take  the  trouble; 
many  of  them  would  rather  criticize. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  facts  answer 
the  criticisms.  I  know  the  great  work  the 
Senator  has  done  over  the  years  in  this 
particxilar  area  alone. 

I  have  one  further  observation  I  wish 
to  make.  I  would  like  to  include  com- 
mendations for  a  late,  dear  friend  of  all 
of  us.  Mike  Klrwan,  who  was  the  coun- 
terpart in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  distinguished  Senator.  Mike  Klr- 
wan recently  passed  away.  He  likewise 
made  real  contributions  in  this  area. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
paid  this  tribute  to  Mike  Klrwan.  He 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Nevada  and 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
saving  of  life  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  great  river  areas.  In  1926  a  hurri- 
cane destroyed  something  over  300  Uves 
In  the  Moore  Haven  vicinity,  along  the 
southwest  coast  of  Lake  Okeechobee, 
because  the  hurricane  winds  in  that 
instance  came  from  the  east  or  north- 
east. Two  years  later,  in  1928,  during 
another  hurricane  the  winds  came  from 
the  west  and  destroyed  2.200  precious 
human  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  Belle 
Glade.  The  Senator  will  remember  that. 
The  dikes  and  structures  that  have  since 
been  built  around  Lake  Okeechobee,  and 
the  structures  In  the  south  Florida  fiood 
control  program,  in  which  the  Senator 
has  had  such  a  leading  pert,  have  pre- 
vented many  losses  of  life.  I  would  not 
know  how  to  estimate  the  immense  sav- 
ings in  terms  of  dollars.  The  Engineers 
have  estimated  these  savings  at  $120.- 
600.000  since  1953. 

I  am  sure  that  is  an  underestimate. 
But  now  those  areas  are  safe  for  human 
habitation  and  the  population  there  has 
greatly  increased  and  the  economy  there 
has  greatly  increased  because  the  peo- 
ple can  live  there  in  safety. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  almost  a  life- 
time of  interest  In  this  matter.  I  want 
these  remarks  to  show  that  the  saving 
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of  life  and  property  is  not  confined  to 
the  areas  of  great  rivers  in  the  Nation. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  add  my 
comments  to  what  has  been  said.  I  know 
of  instances  where  the  reduction  of 
floods  in  one  given  year — referring  only 
to  normal  floods  in  the  river— paia  for 
the  whole  cost  of  the  installation  that 
stopped  the  flood,  if  we  assume  that 
everj'  year  the  same  flood  condition  is 
going  to  take  place  that  took  place  for 
the  preceding  40  years. 

The  Columbia  River,  of  course,  is  in- 
volved with  power  development,  but  we 
had  one  flood  on  that  river  which  re- 
sulted in  losses  greater  than  the  cost  of 
all  the  projects  on  that  river.  The  Sena- 
tor probably  remembers  when  there  was 
such  great  loss  of  life  and  property, 
amounting  to  billions  of  dollars,  at 
Portland. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  mentioned  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  and 
what  had  been  done  to  control  floods  in 
recent  years.  I  can  speak  with  firsthand 
knowledge  of  what  happened  on  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Almost  every  year  we  had 
devastating  floods  for  almost  the  full 
reach  of  the  river. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  the  Red  River. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
Now  floods  on  the  Missouri  River  are  un- 
known. We  have  dams  producing  some- 
where aroimd  2  billion  kilowatts  of 
power  each  year.  We  have  great  reser- 
voirs that  are  of  benefit  to  everyone. 
Along  with  that,  navigation  downstream 
provides  great  benefits. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  we  would  not  have  had  many 
of  these  projects.  I  want  to  give  him  great 
credit  for  the  progress  that  has  been  had. 

While  we  are  on  that  subject,  the  name 
of  the  late  Michael  Kirwan.  a  Member 
of  the  Congreso  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
was  mentioned.  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  water  projects  and  had  a  heart  as  big 
as  a  washtub  when  it  came  to  helping 
other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  t>ie  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  think  perhaps  I  am  in  an 
appropriate  position  to  know  of  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  time  and  energy 
that  our  able  colleague  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  ELLENDER)  has  given  to  the  appro- 
priating process  for  the  projects  which 
have  been  authorized  by  our  committee. 

All  of  us  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats,  are  grateful  for  the  energy 
and  the  vision  exemplified  on  so  many, 
many  occasions,  over  so  many,  many 
years.  The  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  has 
made  notable  contributions,  which,  a^ 
has  been  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  have 
encompassed  leadership  in  worthwhile 
projects  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

It  is  a  misnomer,  Mr.  President,  which 


continues  to  be  used  in  the  press,  and 
on  radio  and  television,  and  in  other 
forms  of  publication  and  commimlcation. 
which  designates  public  works  projects, 
as  are  contained  in  the  appropriations 
that  the  Senator  brings  before  us  this 
afternoon,  under  the  designation  of  "pork 
barren."  I  had  hoped  that  such  ill-ad- 
vised language  would  go  out  of  usage. 
The  benefits  of  these  projects  are  shown 
year  after  year  and  there  should  not  be 
a  continuing  use  of  the  term  "pork  bar- 
rel." which  is  imfounded  in  fact.  Yet. 
we  continue  to  hear  it.  We  continue  to 
read  it.  Some  of  us  continue  to  be,  not 
overly  sensitive  to  it.  but  we  regret  very 
much  that  a  study  is  not  made  by  those 
who  report  these  programs  so  that  they 
can  classify  those  projects  as  vital  proj- 
ects, other  than  in  the  general  category 
of  "pork  barrel"  spending. 

I  would  predict  that  there  will  be  such 
"pork  barrel"  references  again  in  con- 
nection with  the  projects  that  are  before 
us  this  afternoon. 

I  join  in  the  other  tributes  and  ex- 
press my  own  to  the  able  and  experienced 
Senator  who  handles  these  projects  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  works  the  collective  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  in  the  conferences 
which  are  held. 

I  add  also  to  the  comments  in  colloquy 
by  other  Senators,  as  to  the  value  of 
these  projects  from  the  standpoint  not 
only  saving  lives  but  also  the  protection 
of  property.  It  is  highly  important  to 
register  for  the  record  the  fact  that 
these  projects  are  giving  recreational  fa- 
cilities to  literally  tens  and  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  were  denied  them 
before. 

In  West  Virginia,  for  example,  the 
Sutton  Lake  and  the  Summersville  Lake 
are  two  beautiful  as  well  as  useful  bodies 
of  water  in  the  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Both  were  public  works  projects. 
They,  of  course,  contribute  to  flow  of 
quality  water  at  necessary  times.  This 
we  recognize,  but  there  are  now  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
before  never  had  the  opportunity,  as 
West  Virginians,  or  as  visitors  to  our 
State,  to  come  into  those  areas  and  use 
those  facilities  for  water  skiing,  for 
boating,  for  swimming,  and  for  fishing. 
In  West  Virginia,  a  mountainous  State, 
where  we  have  no  natural  lakes,  these 
bodies  of  water  have  contributed  to  the 
rejuvenating  of  the  State's  economy  and 
helped  to  give  our  State  a  rebirth  not 
only  of  recreation  but  of  business  that 
is  generated  from  use  of  these  recre- 
atioinal  facilities. 

I  just  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  the 
American  people  are  responsive  to  such 
projects.  They  will  continue  to  support 
and  contribute  in  the  years  ahead  to 
the  development  of  the  many  projects 
that  are  now  in  being  and  that  will  come 
to  fruition.  hopefuUy,  due  in  part  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
others  know,  which  national  park  had 
the  greatest  attendance  of  any  national 
park,  by  far. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  are  284  na- 
tional parks  in  the  United  States.  The 
lakes  within  them  are  very  often  great 
meccas  for  tourists. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  I  mean  the 
greatest  attendance  by  far,  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  more.  That  was 
the  park  which  contains  the  lake  that 
was  created  behind  Denison  Dam  in 
Texas,  where  they  never  had  had  any 
recreational  facility  before. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  and  I  am  sure 
in  many  other  States 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  By  far. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  has  been  a 
worthwhile  development. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not 
my  Intention  to  say  anything  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  I  would  not  speak, 
except  that,  since  I  have  been  here  not 
quite  2  years,  it  may  be  that  I  can  speak 
more  realistically  about  "pork  barrel" 
than  some  of  the  Senators  who  have  been 
here  longer. 

I  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and  I 
do  not  think  other  Senators  ought  to 
pay  any  attention  to  it. 

If  you  are  calling  it  "pork  barrel"  that, 
on  the  Ohio  River  there  will  never  again 
in  its  history  be  another  1937  flood.  I 
say  that  pork  barrel  is  a  mighty  fine 
thing  to  have. 

If  you  are  calling  It  "pork  barrel"  that, 
by  damming  the  Ohio  River,  we  can  now 
send  through  Louisville  more  freight 
than  goes  through  the  locks  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  then  I  say  that  pork  barrel 
is  a  mighty  fine  thing. 

If  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  can  realize, 
from  Kentucky  Lake,  Barkley  Lake, 
Rough  River,  Nohn,  Green  River.  Dale 
Hollow,  Cumberland  Lake,  Pish  Trap, 
and  many  others,  and  that  by  reason  of 
these  dams,  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky has  invested  hundreds  of  millions 
of  its  own  dollars  to  build  additional  fa- 
cilities— and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  a  moment,  because  he  said  to  me  not 
too  long  ago  that  when  he  was  Governor, 
he  went  down  to  Kentucky  Lake  and  saw 
some  of  the  finest  State  facilities  for 
vacations  and  for  tourism  that  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life — I  say  again,  such 
pork  barrel  is  a  mighty  fine  thing. 

I  might  suggest  here  that  if  this  is 
what  the  press  calls  "pork  barrel,"  then 
maybe  we  ought  to  reevaluate  the  rate 
on  second-class  mall  for  newspapers,  be- 
cause I  must  say  tc  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  these  are 
the  things  the  American  people  want 
their  tax  dollars  spent  on. 

I  might  say  that  in  this  bill  there  is  a 
signiJacant  amoimt  of  money — and  I  say 
this  to  the  Senator  because  I  just  brought 
a  family  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  into  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee room  not  too  long  ago — a  substantial 
amoimt  of  money  to  furnish  a  study  of  a 
floodwall  for  southwestern  Jefferson 
County.  That  area  will  never  again  have 
a  flood  like  it  had  in  1937. 

To  any  person  whose  house  is  flooded 
out,  it  is  as  bad  as  any  flood  ever  was. 
I  can  only  say,  we  are  Anally  at  the 
point  where  the  cost  ratio  Justifies  the 
expenditure  of  substantial  sums  of  money 
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to  furnish  a  fiood  control  facility  around 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County.  I  sug- 
gest again,  if  this  is  pork  barrel,  then 
everyone  who  lives  in  that  area  has  got 
to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  I  hope  all  of  us 
will  understand,  and  those  in  the  gallery 
will  imderstand,  that  this  is  what  the 
people  want  their  tax  dollars  spent  for. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Could  I  add  one 
more  thing? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  never 
thought,  when  the  term  "pork  barrel" 
was  used — I  do  not  know  how  many  peo- 
ple realize,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky pointed  out,  that  none  of  these 
projects  are  even  looked  at  until  there  is 
a  strong  benefit-to-cost  ratio.  In  other 
nx)rds,  they  are  screened. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  all  have  to  be 
justified. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  the  estimated 
benefits,  which  invariably  I  am  told — I 
think  in  99.44  percent  of  the  cases,  the 
benefits  conservatively  have  been  writ- 
ten down  and  estimated  to  be  way  over 
the  cost,  before  we  even  begin  on  them. 
And  we  never  even  get  to  ali  of  those. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  knows 
also  that  there  must  be  justification  of 
all  projects  we  recommend  here. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Surely 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  unless  we  get 
through  hearings  on  those  projects,  they 
do  not  go  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course  they  do 
not.  Everyone  looks  at  the  barrel,  and 
finds  out  about  it. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows,  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk.  No.  852.  Three  of  its  co- 
sponsors,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Muskie,  and 
Mr.  Griffin,  are  not  in  town  today,  but 
are  anxious  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion on  that  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  vote  on  the  amendment  on 
Moday  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it 
could  be  settled  in  an  hour  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  Senators  were 
notified  that  this  bill  was  going  to  be 
taken  up,  and  I  was  in  hopes  we  could 
finish  with  the  bill  this  afternoon.  On 
the  amendment  that  the  Senator  refers 
to,  as  I  understand,  there  have  been  no 
hearings  whatever,  and  there  has  been 
no  budget  estimate.  Of  course,  as  to  the 
budget  estimate,  I  would  overlook  that. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  White 
House  is  considering  a  supplemental  re- 
quest for  the  funds  for  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  now  asking,  and  we  expect  to  get 
a  budget  estimate,  and  it  will  be  consid- 
ered in  a  supplemental  bill. 

As  I  told  the  Senator  from  Wsishing- 
ton  just  now — and  I  am  sure  that  my 
good  friend,  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  would  agree — I  do  not 
know  of  any  time  that  we  have  ever  put 
any  projects  in  the  bill  unless  we  have 
had  hearings  on  them,  so  that  we  can 
Justify  tl\em. 

I  think  that  before  this  debate  ends,  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  should  be  well 
satisfied  with  what  the  committee  did  in 
order  to  fight  pollution.  We  provided  the 
billion  dollars,  as  I  shall  point  out  a 
little  later.  We  sdso  amended  the  law, 
as  it  were — the  House  started  it — so  that 
the  Eunount  of  money  that  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  States,  that  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  forfeited  by  them  by  De- 
cember 31,  can  be  used  up  to  June  30 
of  next  year.  The  States  will  be  able  to 
use  over  $400  miUion  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  use  heretofore. 

The  record  shows  that  the  amoimt 
that  we  provided  is  ample  for  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  studied  and  pre- 
sented to  the  regional  ofBces  throughout 
the  country.  I  have  evidence  here  to  show 
that,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  Senators 
will  not  delay  the  action  on  this  biU  for 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  to 
which  the  Senator  refers.  As  I  say,  we 
have  no  record  of  hearings  on  the  matter. 
Personally,  as  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee. I  would  not  like  to  break  the  record 
we  have  compUed  by  trying  to  put  into 
this  bill  projects  on  which  we  have  had 
no  hearings  whatever. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  say 

Mr.  ELLEI^DER.  I  would  hate  to  break 
the  rule,  not  that  I  am  opposed  to  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  do,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  a  supplemental  bill,  and  I 
am  told,  without  ifs  or  ands.  The  Budget 
Bureau  is  now  considering  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  very  item  the  Senator  Is 
proposing,  and  I  for  one  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  make  sure  they  are  con- 
sidered in  the  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  we  extended  the 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  will  hold  hearings 
on  those  programs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  just  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  expect  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment, though  I  am  not  in  any  way  crit- 
ical of  what  the  committee  is  doing  in 
the  pollution  field.  I  am  well  aware  that 
a  year  ago,  the  Senator  put  into  the  bill 
for  pollution  control  $800  million  more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  $1  billion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  Is  $800  million  more 
than  was  requested. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right.  I  rec- 
ommended $1  billion  to  the  Senate,  and 
we  compromised  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  $800  million  altogether. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  That,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  the  first  really  significant, 
dramatic  step  in  terms  of  appropriations 
of  money  to  deal  with  the  question  of  wa- 
ter pollution  at  the  municipal  level  in 
this  country. 

The  problem  here 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  that  of 
this  $800  million  we  appropriated  last 
year,  with  the  House  consenting,  we  have 
unspent  $435,611,780,  which  will  be 
usable  by  the  States  by  virtue  of  an 
amendment  that  we  have  put  into  this 
bill,  in  order  to  carry  it  over  from  De- 
cember 31  until  June  30  of  next  year. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  in  addition  to 
the 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  That  Is  over  $435 
million  plus  the  $1  billion  recommended 
in  the  biU. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  that  such 


an  amendment  as  that  would  certainly 
help  a  lot  of  the  smaller  States,  that  have 
not  as  yet  convened  their  legislatures  so 
as  to  be  able  to  use  this  money. 

It  strikes  me  that  when  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  Record  indicating  that  this 
money  cannot  be  spent  because  the 
States  are  not  able  to  use  it  and  we  have 
been  able  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  ex- 
tend the  time  in  which  this  money  can  be 
used,  that  Is  more  important  than  if  we 
put  $1.25  billion  in  the  bill,  because  they 
could  not  use  all  of  that.  It  would  simply 
be  allocated  to  them,  without  their  hav- 
ing the  ability  to  use  it.  By  extending  it 
to  June  30  of  next  year,  we  find  that  the 
cities  and  States  of  the  Northeast 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  will  have  $1.5 
billion  to  work  with. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

In  the  Northeast  we  have  one  big  State 
that  wants  more  money — I  do  not  blame 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  wanting 
it — but  I  beUeve  the  bill  that  we  have 
presented  to  the  Senate  is  well  balanced, 
in  that  we  can  use  not  only  the  billion 
dollars  we  have  added  to  the  bill  but  also 
the  unused  $435  million  of  the  $800  mil- 
lion we  appropriated  for  fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
probably  largely  because  of  his  inter- 
est, Wisconsin  is  the  only  State  that 
used  100  percent  of  its  funds.  The  Sen- 
ator has  been  a  great  proponent  of  fight- 
ing both  air  and  water  pollution,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  accept  his  amend- 
ment now.  If  one  is  offered  to  a  supple- 
mental bill,  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  I,  for  one,  would  give  special  con- 
sideration to  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  leadership.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
that. 

These  are  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  we  have  been  talking  about 
in  the  Senate — at  least,  I  have — for  a 
half  dozen  years,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators.  The  problem  is 
that  S.  7  was  passed  in  April,  and  the 
administration  has  spent  4  months  with- 
out coming  up  with  any  budget  recom- 
mendation. 

We  passed  the  authorization  in  April. 
My  staff  called  the  Interior  Department, 
made  staff  contacts  in  April  and  early 
May,  and  said,  "Now  will  you  tell  us 
how  much  money  you  need?"  We  could 
not  get  an  answer. 

Finally,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  wrote  back  and  said,  "I  cannot 
give  you  an  answer  because  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  not  done  anything."  That  is 
May,  June,  July,  and  halfway  through 
August. 

So  the  reason  why  this  was  not  before 
the  committee  is  that  the  administration 
did  not  make  up  its  mind,  even  though 
we  passed  an  authorization  in  April. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  giving  assurance 

to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  am 

informed  that  as  to  those  items  a  budget 

estimate  is  coming  and  will  be  included 
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in  the  next  supplemental  appropriation. 
If  it  is  not  included.  I  suggest  the  Sena- 
tor appear  before  the  committee  and 
Justify  it,  and  I  think  he  will  get  results. 
But  please  do  not  insist  that  this  com- 
mittee accept  or  ask  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  programs  that  have  just  been  author- 
ized and  on  which  we  do  not  have  a  scin- 
tilla of  endence. 

I  would  not  like  to  suspend  the  rule  we 
have  established  in  the  past,  as  long  as  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  committee, 
that  we  have  never  accepted,  to  my 
knowledge,  any  program  that  has  not 
been  justified.  If  the  Senator  had  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  the  chances 
are  that  we  might  have  been  able  to  do 
something.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  jusUfy  what  is  now  requested, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  and  his  col- 
leagues will  wait  until  the  supplemental 
bill  comes.  Whether  the  Senator  has  a 
budget  estimate  or  not,  he  can  appear  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  we  wUl  give  con- 
sideration to  it.  I  will  be  on  that  commit- 
tee, and  I  can  give  the  Senator  assurance 
that  we  are  going  to  look  into  it  and 
probably  will  a«rree  with  the  Senator  in 
providing  the  f  imds. 

Mr.  NELSON.  One  of  the  items  to  be 
funded  bv  this  amendment,  for  example, 
is  a  provision  that  I  offered  to  S.  7  and 
was  approved  in  both  Houses.  It  author- 
ized and  directed  the  administration  to 
do  a  study  of  the  watersheds  of  the 
country  and  determine  the  nature,  the 
character,  and  the  amounts  of  the  pesti- 
cides that  have  gotten  into  those  water- 
sheds, and  to  develop  the  scientific  infor- 
mation that  will  enable  the  States  to  set 
standards  on  pesticide  pollution  to  be 
met  in  watersheds  of  the  country. 

This  is  a  very  critical  problem,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  It  is  a  2-year  study.  It 
was  authorized  in  April.  How  many 
months  will  it  be  before  we  get  at  the 
question  of  setting  standards  on  pesti- 
cides in  our  watersheds?  Everyone  knows 
it  has  to  be  done.  Everybody  knows  the 
study  needs  to  be  made.  Everybody  knows 
that  standards  need  to  be  set.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  a  dissenting  vote 
on  that. 

But  the  administration,  for  whatever 
reasons — I  suppose  the  people  involved 
were  very  busy.  I  am  not  critical  about 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Money  will  be 
needed  to  establish  standards. 

Mr.  NELSON.  They  have  to  make  a  2- 
year  study. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  a  ware- 
house full  of  studies. 

Mr,  NELSON.  There  are  no  studies 
covering  all  the  watersheds  of  this  coim- 
try.  on  the  amount  of  DDT  and  Dieldrin 
in  all  the  watersheds  of  this  country. 
There  is  a  study  with  respect  to  Lake 
Michigan;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  pointing  out 
that  we  could  have  more  studies,  but  they 
ought  to  be  paraJlel  to  this— more  so- 
phistication in  the  studies.  We  have 
plenty  of  studies  on  all  this.  What  we 
should  do  is  tell  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  set  the  standards  now. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  what  we  dlfl 
under  the  amendment  I  offered  to  8.  7. 

BSr.  MAGNUSON.  That  requires  a  lit- 
tle push  s<»ne  place. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Imagination,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senator  will  not  ask  that  we  delay  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  worked 
all  this  week,  until  yesterday,  on  the 
farm  bill,  which  is  most  important.  I 
have  set  hearings  for  early  next  week — 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday — and 
I  hope  to  keep  the  feet  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  under  the  table  so  that 
we  will  have  a  bill  ready  before  the  Sen- 
ate recess. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  a  supplemental? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  am  talking 
about  the  farm  bill  that  we  are  trying 
to  write  now.  The  supplemental  bill  is 
going  to  come  before  this  year  is  out. 
As  soon  as  it  does.  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  a  budget  estimate.  I  will 
be  on  that  committee,  stnd  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  if  he  comes  before  the 
committee  and  makes  a  case 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wUl  be  on  it  then, 
too. 

Mr.  EHjLENDER.  We  can  consider  it 
then  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
can  justify  it. 

Please  do  not  ask  the  subcommittee, 
of  which  I  have  been  chairman  for  over 
18  years,  to  consider  new  appropriation 
items  at  this  point.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  it  amounts  to.  but  I  understand 
it  is  over  $38  million  for  all  three  projects. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  that 
we  have  tried  to  keep  this  bill  below 
the  budget.  We  now  have  it  below  the 
budget  by  approximately  $5  million.  I 
hope  the  Senate  wiU  maintain  the  po- 
sition of  the  committee  and  retain  it 
under  the  budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  check  it  and 
get  it  for  the  Senator,  but  I  think  it  has 
been  almost  2  years  since  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  directed  and  we  got  money 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  pesticides  on  fish 
and  wildlife.  That  is  down  there.  We 
have  testimony  with  books  as  thick  as 
the  one  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  Secretary  now 
to  set  some  standards  and  then  go  ahead 
with  the  study  that  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about,  parallel  to  this;  and  they  are 
subject  to  change.  I  do  not  think  the 
appropriation  of  money  is  going  to  help 
that  much  down  there.  I  think  we  have 
to  Insist  that  they  do  it.  They  know 
enough  about  it. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  research  on  this.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  had  research  on  it.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  find  a  warehouse 
of  Information  on  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  am  exaggerating — at  least,  enough  to 
set  some  standards. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  had  enough  Information  7  years 
ago,  because  I  put  in  a  biU  to  ban  DDT 
7  years  ago. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Probably  In  the  Sen- 
ator's office  is  enough  information  to  set 
standards. 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  Involves  a  water- 
shed study. 

Do  I  correctly  imderstand  the  distin- 
guished chairman  to  say  that  a  supple- 
mental will  be  taken  up  this  year? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  it  correct  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  and  a  supplemental  will 
be  taken  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  that  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  under  consideration 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  budget  is  consid- 
ering estimates  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  budget  estimates  on 
the  items  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Correct.  Yes.  And 
now  I  want  to  add.  whether  the  budget 
estimates  come  to  us,  the  Senator  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  his  case.  I 
am  sure  that  the  committee  will  listen 
with  attention  and  will  doubtless  give  the 
Senator  an  opportunity  to  employ  his 
persuasive  talents. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  go  further 
and  say  that  the  committee  will  be  sym- 
pathetic. 

Mr.  EliLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  conclude  on  this 
point.  Senator,  that  I  have  indicated  to 
the  other  cosponsors  I  would  insist  we 
take  this  up  on  Monday  next.  But,  based 
upon  our  colloquy  here  this  afternoon. 
I  shall  imdertake  to  say  that  I  will  not 
call  up  the  amendment  with  the  assur- 
ance of  the  chairman  who  will  be  con- 
ducting hearings,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  cosponsors  who  are  con- 
cerned, and  myself,  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, whether  the  administration 
makes  a  special  request  or  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then  I  shall  not  call  up 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  all  we  should  have  to  hear 
this  year  about  the  enormousness  of  our 
crisis  in  water  pollution.  The  deteriora- 
tion of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  coastlines 
has  reached  a  point  where  we  can  no 
longer  wait  to  save  our  precious  waters. 
To  delay  is  not  merely  to  put  off  that 
time  when  our  waters  are  once  again 
safe  for  swimming,  fishing,  and  boating; 
a  delay,  rather,  will  be  to  bring  us  only 
that  much  closer  to  the  point  where 
some  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  will  be  for- 
ever lost  to  man's  thoughtless  exploita- 
tion. 

Early  this  year,  the  Congress  took  a 
momentous  step  forward  in  the  effort  to 
save  our  waters  by  passage  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970.  This 
act  added  five  new  subsections  to  the 
seven  already  authorized  for  research 
and  development  in  water  pollution  con- 
trol. 

One  of  those  subsections  would  pro- 
vide the  first  explicit  authorization  of 
programs  directed  at  the  growing  crisis 
of  our  Nations  over  100,000  inland  lakes. 
Our  lakes,  one  of  our  Nation's  most  prec- 
ious— and  fragile — natural  resources,  are 
becoming  increasingly  threatened  by 
siltatlon,  sewage  run-off,  and  other  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  waste.  Our 
lakes  are  djong — choked  to  death  by  the 
uncontrolled  growth  of  green  algae.  We 
are  in  desperate  need  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects  in  order  to  devise 
ways  of  halting  and  reversing  this  unique 
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and  frightening  kind  of  environmental 
disaster. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  briefly  spoken 
of  the  inland  lakes  section  because  I 
have  so  long  been  Interested  and  involved 
with  this  particular  provision.  But  there 
are  the  other  new  research  programs 
added  by  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act,  authorizing  crucial  research  in 
oil,  vessel,  and  pesticide  pollution.  In  ad- 
dition, as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  pointed  out.  there  is  a  new  section 
providing  demonstration  and  planning 
grants  for  the  salvation  of  our  threat- 
ened Great  Lakes.  All  of  these  new  pro- 
visions reflect  the  growing  awareness 
that  we  are,  indeed,  in  crisis,  and  that 
our  efforts  demand  vastly  greater  knowl- 
edge and  research  into  the  causes  and 
cures  of  water  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  has  pointed  out  the 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  fund- 
ing of  these  provisions  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  before  us  now.  While  this  bill 
represents  an  able  effort  to  meet  the 
various  demands  upon  our  public  works 
budget,  the  timing  of  the  final  passage 
of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
prevented  the  new  sections  I  have  cited 
from  being  included  either  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests  or  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  only 
reason  that  these  vital  new  programs 
were  excluded  from  receiving  speciflc 
budget  requests,  and  I  think  this  puts  a 
special  light  on  the  bipartisan  amend- 
ment now  being  considered  to  correct 
this  omission. 

Mr.  President,  the  $48,219,000  addi- 
tional money  we  are  asking  for  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  we  are  to  move  ahead 
now  in  developing  the  knowledge  and 
procedures  for  the  salvation  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers.  This  flgure  would  fully  fund 
the  new  research  and  development  sub- 
sections put  into  law  after  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  requests,  including  those 
provisions  dealing  with  Inland  lakes,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  vessel,  oil.  and  pesti- 
cide pollution. 

There  is  no  economy  and  no  "fiscal 
responsibility"  in  falling  to  fund  these 
provisions.  To  allow  another  ye&i  to  pass 
while  we  pay  cheap,  verbal  homage  to 
"our  environmental  crisis"  is  both  fsdse 
economy  and  a  betrayal  of  the  "environ- 
mental conscience"  awakened  this  year. 
We  would  be  violating  the  mandate  of  a 
nation  to  end  the  deterioration  of  our 
environment.  We  would  be  magnifying 
the  eventual  cost  of  saving  oiu-  environ- 
ment by  deferring  a  small  expenditure 
now.  only  to  pile  up  a  far  greater  charge 
in  the  future  as  the  destruction  of  our 
waters  goes  merrily  on.  And  we  would  be 
passing  on  to  the  future  a  legacy,  not  of 
a  smaller  budget,  but  of  dirtier  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  of  continuing  ignorance  of 
how  to  tackle  the  enormous  task  of  pre- 
serving some  of  our  most  precious  and 
viilnerable  resotirces. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  out,  the  Appropriations  bill  now 
before  us.  with  certain  general  research 
funds  directed  toward  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams which  now  have  speciflc  authori- 
zation in  the  new  act,  actually  represents 
a  step  backward.  Without  our  amend- 
ment, there  will  be  even  less  funds  spent 
this  year  in  Inland  lakes,  Great  Lakes. 


and  oil  spill  pollution  than  wete  spent 
last  year.  We  are  not.  then,  being  asked 
to  "hold  a  line" — we  are  being  asked  to 
take  a  significant  step  backward  from  an 
tdready  grossly  inadequate  share  of 
funds  going  for  these  research  programs. 

I  think  that  our  water,  our  economy, 
and  our  Federal  budgets — not  to  speak 
of  our  environment  and  our  children — 
demand  no  less. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  heard  with  great 
interest  the  Senator  discuss  the  question 
of  the  construction  grants  for  waste 
treatment  works.  The  Senator  has  made 
some  point  of  the  fact  that  the  proviso 
extends  for  6  months  the  time  when 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  1970  need 
not  be  reallocated.  The  Senator,  I  think, 
has  made  clear  the  point  of  view  of  the 
States  which,  for  many  reasons,  were 
not  ready  to  use  their  share  of  the  allot- 
ment. However,  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator has  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin. 

As  I  analyze  the  situation,  there  are 
many  States — it  looks  to  me  from  a  quick 
appraisal  to  be  50-50 — which  have  used 
the  greater  part  of  their  allotments,  and 
which  have  projects  like  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  that  amount  to  twice  the  pres- 
ent allotment.  Now,  notwithstanding 
that  this  is  an  ongoing  program,  they  are 
being  asked  to  stand  by  and  let  the  lag- 
gards catch  up. 

If  it  were  a  one-shot  operation,  I  could 
imderstand  that,  but  here  we  are  appro- 
priating another  billion  dollars  for  the 
program.  Yet.  notwithstanding  that,  we 
are  also  seeking  to  carry  over  funds 
which  will  not  be  reallocated  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  months  because  certain  States 
were  laggard  in  oMning  into  the  new 
program.  This  will  prejudice  many  States 
like  mine  which  have  been  on  the  ball 
and  have  done  the  job.  My  State  has  au- 
thorized $1  billion  in  State  bonds  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  we  are  way  ahead  of  the 
parade. 

As  this  is  nothing  but  straight  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill,  it  seems 
to  me  that  certain  States,  on  a  50-50 
break,  are  being  caught  both  ways.  In- 
stead of  $1.25  billion,  which  Is  the  au- 
thorization, the  committee  is  going  along 
with  the  House  on  the  $1  billion. 

My  colleague  (Mr  Goodell)  .  with  me 
as  cosponsor.  was' proposing  to  move  to 
increase  that.  Now  the  manager  of  the 
bill  would  like  us  to  step  aside  and  not 
do  that.  My  colleague  may  not  be  able 
to  be  here  today,  although  perhaps  he 
will  still  arrive,  and  not  delay  the  bill 
until  Monday;  so  that  we  get  caught 
there. 

The  next  point  is  the  20  percent  set 
aside  under  the  bill  in  the  first  proviso, 
passed  by  the  other  body,  as  available 
for  reimbursement  to  the  States,  and  so 
forth,  based  upon  the  reallocation  pro- 
vision in  the  law.  A  good  case  could  be 
made,  30  percent,  based  on  the  amount 
of  reimbursement  money  that  could  be 
used. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  let  me  say  that  of  the  20  percent 
set  aside.  New  York  will  get  almost  one- 
half. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  really  believe.  Sen- 
ator, that  this  bill,  if  it  is  thought 
through,  will  convince  him  that,  even 
though  New  York  may  lose  a  little  in  the 
long  run,  it  wiU  give  impetus  to  many 
of  the  States  that  have  been  up  before 
the  committee  to  provide  the  necessary 
legislation  and  the  funds  to  accomplish 
what  New  York  did.  I  am  here  to  tell 
the  Senator  that  the  |1  billion — that  is 
the  80  percent — that  will  be  provided  for 
the  allocation  will  be  and  must  be  spent 
within  12  months  instead  of  the  18 
months.  So  that  New  York  may  benefit 
by  that,  if  the  SUtes,  to  whom  the  $800 
milhon  is  allocated,  do  not  spend  the 
money.  So,  by  reducing  the  time  from  18 
to  12  months.  New  York  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  quite  a  bit  of  the 
$800  million  that  will  be  redistributed 
under  the  present  appropriation  lan- 
guage at  the  end  of  12  months  Instead  of 
18  months. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Nonetheless,  it  is  a  fact, 
is  it  not.  as  to  the  bill,  that  by  the  final 
proviso,  which  is  legislation — I  realize 
the  parliamentary  situation — there  is  an 
amount  of  over  $400  million,  the  reallo- 
cation of  which  Is  deferred  in  order  to 
accommodate  many  of  the  States  which 
have  dragged  behind  the  parade  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  many  States  which 
were  out  in  front.  That  not  only  includes 
my  State  of  New  York  but  it  includes 
Alaska,  and,  incidentally,  interestingly, 
Florida  and  Georgia,  and  other  States 
which  have  a  high  percentage  of  use  of 
these  allocated  funds.  Indeed,  quite  a 
few  States  have  percentages  very  much 
higher  than  that  of  New  York.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  me  that  Wisconsin  used  its 
full  allotment,  100  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  New  York  has  used 
up  74  percent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  74  percent,  right. 
Many  other  States  have  used  more  than 
that.  Minnesota,  84  percent.  Illinois,  94 
percent,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  which  I  represent,  used  only 
8  percent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  that  is 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  many 
other  States,  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York,  that  are  anxious 
to  use  the  money  that  is  available  and 
that  was  made  available  last  year.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  as  chairman  of  this 
committee.  I  recommended  to  the  Senate 
$1  billion  and  the  Senate  agreed  to  that, 
but  we  could  not  get  more  than  $800 
million  in  compromise  with  the  House. 
Now.  of  that  $800  million  that  we  pro- 
vided for  the  last  fiscal  year,  $435  mil- 
lion have  not  been  allocated,  does  not 
the  Senator  see? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said,  we  ex- 
tended the  date  to  Jime  30.  We  have  also 
provided  in  the  bill,  as  I  have  just  in- 
dicated, that  Instead  of  waiting  18 
months  for  the  use  of  the  money  that 
we  will  appropriate  this  year,  we  will 
reallocate  it  after  12  months.  So  that 
New  York  will  benefit  a  great  deal 
through  that  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
so  that  we  can  get  the  facts  strai^t. 
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where  is  the  provision  which  cuts  the 
18  months  to  12  months? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  line  20.  page  14. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  the  proviso 
which  states. 

That  sums  not  obligated  at  tbe  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  from  the  amounts  allocated 
to  each  State  shall  be  reallotted  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  In  the  Act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  protest  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  enormous  burdens 
which  he  bears,  the  magnificent  way  in 
which  he  bears  them  and  the  general 
attitude  of  great  cooperation  wliich  he 
has  always  manifested  toward  all  of  us. 
including  my  State. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
take  very  seriously  a  plea  from  him.  for 
reasons  which  I  think  are  very  profound 
on  this  part,  to  try  to  end  consideration 
of  this  bill.  Therefore,  I  would  like  lo  lay 
a  suggestion  before  him  with  regard  to 
the  proviso,  which  is  legislation.  I  could 
make  a  point  of  order  against  it.  That 
would  have  to  be  passed  on  probably  by 
a  majority  vote.  Undoubtedly  because  of 
our  situation  and  the  need  to  discuss  it,  it 
might  make  the  bill  go  over  until  Mon- 
day, which  the  Senator  does  not  want 
to  do. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  Uiis 
question.  The  Senator  knows  that  I  am 
very  realistic. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  proviso  now 
takes  us  to  the  end  of  another  fiscal  year. 

There  is  no  real  incentive  created,  be- 
cause we  get  into  the  end  of  another  fiscal 
year  with  this  proviso.  It  sort  of  leads 
to  another  appropriation,  and  we  do  not 
get  a  crispness  and  finality  about  the 
situation. 

Would  the  Senator  take  kindly  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  shorten  the  period  and 
put  the  burr  under  all  States  to  move? 
For  example,  suppose  instead  of  June  30, 
it  were  made  March  31.  Then  it  would 
end  at  least  before  the  end  of  the  fiscsil 
year.  There  would  be  an  incentive  for 
those  States  to  get  on  their  horses  and 
do  something  instead  of  saying,  "We  will 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
get  under  another  resolution." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  many 
States  will  not  be  able  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion by  March  31.  We  discussed  a  period 
of  time. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senator 
will  leave  it  as  it  is.  Many  States  are 
in  need  of  this.  I  am  sure  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  will  be  used  if  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  pass  legislation  in 
the  respective  States.  But  even  with  that, 
I  am  confident  that  a  good  deal  of  it  will 
not  be  used  because  of  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  States.  On  the 
question  even  of  extending  it  to  June  30, 
they  might  not  be  able  to  pass  sufBcient 
legislation  by  that  time. 

I  emphasize  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  that  by  short- 
ening the  length  of  time,  the  money  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  will  be  used.  That 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  of  New* 
York  in  that  18  months  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  a  reallocation  of  the  money 
provided  in  the  bill. 


Those  States  unable  to  use  the  money 
we  are  appropriating  now  will  have  that 
money  reallocated  at  the  end  of  12 
months  instead  of  18. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  point  out  to  my  friend, 
the  S«iator  from  Louisiana,  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  seek  an  advantage.  We  are 
trying  to  be  fair  to  the  States  which 
are  running  their  affairs  in  shipshape 
fashion  as  all  States  should  have  done. 
However,  we  are  not  rewarding  them,  but 
are  penalizing  them  because  the  very 
same  acceleration  which  would  bring 
about  the  use  of  this  money,  which  is 
being  carried  over  for  6  months,  will 
bring  those  States  into  greater  use  of 
the  $800  million. 

The  extended  period  of  time  worsens 
the  situation  in  both  respects. 

I  really  came  to  the  floor  preiiared  to 
raise  this  question  and  bring  it  to  issue 
knowing  that  it  can  be  voted  on. 

I  felt  that  we  are  always  among  the 
States  which  meet  the  deadline.  Those 
States  are  always  penalized  because  the 
laggards  do  not  get  on  their  horses  and 
move. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  very  deeply 
moved  by  the  fact  that  this  concerns 
Louisiana.  I  do  not  in  any  way  want  to 
embarrass  or  complicate  the  situation  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

That  is  why  instead  of  seeking  to  press 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  since  I  know 
the  Senator  wants  the  bill,  I  suggested 
some  modest  curtailment  of  the  time. 
I  had  the  idea  of  not  making  it  con- 
temporaneous with  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  which  would  encourage  the  laggards 
to  move. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  some  compromise 
would  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  who  had 
much  to  do  with  this  amendment  is  not 
here  at  the  moment.  I  believe  his  legis- 
lature will  meet  early  next  year  so  may 
not  object  to  advancing  the  date  some. 
Would  the  Senator  from  New  York  be 
willing  to  suggest  the  date  of  May  30? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  about  April  30? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  about  May  15? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  15  would  be  satis- 
factory. I  will  propose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  1,  strike  out  June  30. 
1971,  and  Insert  May  16. 1971. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  thing 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator.  It  is 
one  thing  to  do  this  for  the  first  time. 
And  it  does  have  certain  elements  of 
fairness  in  it.  This  is  the  first  time  out. 

But  equally  important  to  me,  and  to 
the  amendment,  and  shortening  this 
time  and  getting  it  out  of  the  fiscal  phase, 
is  the  assurance  of  the  chairman  that 
this  is  not  a  precedent,  that  this  is  a  one- 
shot  matter,  because  States,  perhaps, 
were  not  ready,  people  were  slow,  and 
so  forth.  However,  we  are  not  going 


to  have  this  become  a  turnstile  opera- 
tion because  States  are  laggard  in  the 
use  of  this  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  my  good 
friend  from  New  York.  The  reason  many 
States  have  not  moved  more  quickly  is 
that  the  appropriations  were  so  small 
it  did  not  pay  them  to  go  along;  but  now 
that  the  progrtmi  is  providing  moneys 
authorized  almost  to  the  dollar,  I  think 
States  will  move  quickly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  agrees  that 
this  is  not  a  precedent,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCK) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
TrnjE  n — dxpaxthzmt  or  the  armt — sivzxs 

AND    HARBORS    AND    FLOOD    CONTROL 
GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends $41,616,000,  an  increase  of 
$2,019,000  over  the  budget  and  $3,057,- 
000  over  the  House. 

As  in  the  past,  the  committee  prefers 
not  to  make  specific  allocations  of  its 
increases  to  individual  investigations.  We 
do  not  earmark  it,  in  other  words.  It  de- 
sires, however,  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  testimony 
concerning  the  need  for  initiating  un- 
budgeted  surveys  and  increases  in  budg- 
eted studies. 

CONSTRUCTION,  GENERAL 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
provides  $871,808,000.  which  is  $50,410,- 
000  above  the  budget  and  $46,119,000 
above  the  House. 

The  recommended  increase  provides 
$4,081,000  for  planning — including  21 
new  planning  starts  for  which  $2,389,000 
is  allotted,  and  restoration  of  a  House 
cut  of  $807,000  for  planning  on  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  in  Maine. 

The  recommended  increases  includes 
$42,038,000  for  construction.  The  major 
increases  are  $10,010,000  for  23  new  con- 
struction starts;  $26,945,000  for  increased 
amounts  on  21  projects  under  construc- 
tion where  the  committee  felt  additional 
amounts  were  required;  and  $1,100,000 
for  new  starts  on  land  acquisition. 

FLOOD    CONTROL,    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    AND 
TRIBUTARIES 

The  committee  has  recommended  $91,- 
004,000.  an  increase  of  $11,426,000  over 
the  budget  estimate  and  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  the  House.  The  importance  of 
this  project  can  be  realized  when  one 
considers  that  the  drainage  from  41  per- 
cent of  the  area  of  the  United  States 
funnels  through  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries. 

OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE,    GENERAL 

The  committee  recommended  $292,- 
600.000,  the  amount  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  $2,600,000  above  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House. 

As  I  have  said,  it  seems  foolish  for  us 
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to  spend  millions  of  dollars,  and  then  not 
properly  maintain  these  projects. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  I  have  to  say  bears 
on  what  the  Senator  has  Just  said. 

We  have  a  situation  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Senator's  assistant.  We  have  there 
probably  one  of  the  most  used  channels 
in  the  New  York  area,  especially  for 
small  boats,  and  for  pleasure  boating.  No 
work  has  been  done  there  since  1936.  A 
survey  as  recently  as  1967  called  for 
maintenance  dredging.  The  cost  at  the 
most  is  $100,000  and  this  also  takes  in 
contributions.  But  we  understand  from 
the  EIngineers  that  the  committee  has  to 
act  on  it.  The  matter  has  been  delayed 
now  for  4  years.  Senator  Goooell  and  I 
are  most  anxious  that  this  project  go 
forward. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator's  proj- 
ect is  not  the  only  one  in  that  category. 
We  found  situations  in  the  past  where 
because  we  did  not  appropriate  sufQcient 
moneys  to  properly  maintain  these  proj- 
ects there  was  neglect  and  they  had  to 
start  all  over  again. 

I  assure  the  Senator  I  have  personally 
contacted  the  Engineers  on  this  matter, 
and  if  it  comes  within  the  maintenance 
item,  it  can  hz  provided  for  out  of  the 
funds  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
continue  with  my  remarks: 

FLOOD   CONTROL    AND   COASTAL   EMX80ENCIES 

The  bill  provides  $3,000,000,  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House  and  $4,- 
000,000  below  the  budget  estimate.  The 
corps  testified  on  June  29  that  they  had 
$8  million  unobligated.  With  the  appro- 
priation of  $3  million,  a  total  of  $11 
million  will  be  available  for  this  purpose, 
which  should  be  adequate. 

GENERAL    EXPENSES 

The  committee  recommends  $25,800.- 
000  which  is  the  budget  estimate  and 
S450.000  above  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House. 

CKMfTERIAL    EXPENSES 

The  bill  provides  $18,184,000.  This  is 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  House  and 
is  $750,000  above  the  budget  estimate. 
The  increase  is  for  high  priority  main- 
tenance at  certain  national  cemeteries. 

We  have  this  increase  because  many 
of  the  larger  cemeteries  require  addi- 
tional funds  for  proper  maintenance  be- 
cause of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

THE  PANAMA  CAMAL CANAL  ZONE  GOVERNMENT 

OPKRATINa  KZPZN8KS 

The  committee  recommends  $44,129,- 
000.  which  is  $106,000  under  the  budget 
and  $329,000  above  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House. 

The  Canal  Zone  Government  expenses 
are  reimbursed  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company.  We  generally  went  along  with 
the  House  and  the  budget,  but  we  did  in- 
crease the  appropriation  some.  This  is 
more  or  less  a  self-sustaining  program  in 
that  the  Panama  Canal  collects  the  tolls 
and  from  that  they  pay  all  expenses  in- 
cident to  operating  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 


CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

The  committee  recommends  $1,850,000, 
which  is  $313,000  below  the  budget  and 
$350,000  above  the  House  allowance. 

TITLE   ni DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

FEDERAL  WATER  QUALITY   ADMINISTRATION 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  OPERATIONS  AND  RESEARCH 

The  committee  recommends  $98,618- 
000  which  is  $600,000  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  House  allowance.  The 
increase  is  for  the  initiation  of  the  Alaska 
village  safe  water  facilities  demonstra- 
tion project. 

CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS    FOR    WASTE    TREATMENT 
WORKS 

The  bill  provides  $1  billion,  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  the  House  language 
wliich  modifies  the  formula  for  the  allo- 
cation of  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1971  pend- 
ing review  by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Since  the  additional  $686  million  made 
available  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year 
1970  was  not  allocated  to  the  States  im- 
til  February  1970.  the  committee  has 
included  language  in  the  bill  permitting 
funds  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  re- 
main available  until  Jime  30. 1971.  before 
being  reallocated  in  accordance  with  the 
act. 

BUREAU   OF   RECLAMATION 
GENERAL   INVESTIGATIONS 

The  committee  recommends  $19,100,- 
000  which  is  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate  and  $100,000  above  the  House 
allowance.  The  committee  has  approved 
the  adjustments  made  by  the  House  in 
the  general  investigations  programs,  and 
has  added  $100,000  of  unearmarked 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  most  urgent 
requests  made  to  the  committee  in  the 
hearings. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  REHABILITATION 

The  committee  recommends  $187,931,- 
000  which  is  $16,253,000  over  the  budget 
and  $6,121,000  above  the  House  allow- 
ance. 

The  principal  increases  recommended 
by  the  committee  include  $4,285,000  for 
increases  on  five  construction  projects 
and  $1,358,000  for  six  new  construction 
starts. 

I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  Fed- 
eral programs  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources. I  have  consistently  supported 
the  reclamation  program  in  the  West. 
On  the  basis  that  the  projects  were  eco- 
nomically Justified.  I  accepted  the  fact 
that  the  costs  of  irrigation  facilities  were 
to  be  repaid  without  interest,  generally 
over  a  40-year  period  following  a  de- 
velopment period  of  about  10  years.  This, 
in  effect,  means  a  50-year  interest-free 
loan  to  the  irrigator. 

This  Congress  for  the  first  time  I  had 
the  responsibility  of  handling  the  recla- 
mation portion  of  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  have  been  astounded 
by  some  of  the  financial  arrangements 
made  for  the  irrigation  features.  I  would 
like  to  cite  two  examples — one  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  and  one  in  the  Missouri 
Basin. 

CHIEF  JOSEPH  DAM  PROJECT  MANSON  UNIT, 
WASHINGTON 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  project 
is  $16,624,000.  The  project  will  provide 
an  irrigation  supply  to  5.930  acres,  of 


which  1.935  acres  are  not  now  irrigated. 
The  irrigation  investment  on  this  proj- 
ect amounts  to  $2,803  per  acre,  of  which 
only  $637  will  be  repaid  by  the  irrigator 
and  $2,166  is  to  be  repaid  from  power 
revenues  from  the  Federal  hydroelectric 
power  projects.  Generally,  the  cost  of 
the  power  facilities  are  repaid  with  in- 
terest over  a  period  of  50  years.  It  is 
only  after  the  power  features  of  a  project 
have  been  paid  off  that  the  excess  reve- 
nues over  operation  and  mtuntenance 
and  major  replacements  can  be  applied 
to  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  irriga- 
tion features  assigned  to  p>ower. 

I  catmot  understand  how  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  can  show  a  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  of  4.3  to  1.0  on  this  project 
when  the  irrigator  can  afford  to  pay 
only  about  22.7  percent  of  the  cost  of 
bringing  the  water  to  his  land.  I  simply 
do  not  see  how  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion can  justify  an  expenditure  of  $2,803 
per  acre  to  irrigate  the  land.  What  crops 
could  possibly  be  raised  on  this  land  to 
warrant  such  a  large  expenditure? 

As  I  understand  it,  the  cost  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Columbia  River 
project  is  estimated  at  $1,854,686,560.  of 
which  $1,201,940,000  is  for  irrigation  and 
$653,851,000  is  for  power  facilities,  and 
the  remaining  $48,158,000  is  for  other 
purposes — principally  fiood  control.  In 
addition,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
completed,  or  has  under  construction, 
multipurpose  projects  including  power 
estimated  to  cost  $3,102,161,000.  of  which 
$2,292,814,000  is  allocated  to  power. 
After  the  power  features  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  corps  projects  have 
been  repaid  with  interest  the  power 
revenues  will  be  used  to  repay  the  irriga- 
tion costs  assigned  to  power.  Under  the 
law  the  irrigation  costs  are  repaid  with- 
out interest,  regardless  of  the  source  of 
the  funds.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  assured  me  that 
suflBcient  funds  are  being  allocated  to  the 
Bureau  by  the  Bormeville  Power  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  all  irrigation  costs 
assigned  to  power  and  they  will  be  repaid 
within  the  50-year  repayment  period,  or 
sooner.  He  stated  that  power  costs  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  should,  there- 
fore, be  repaid  by  fiscal  year  2031,  or 
sooner. 

NEBRASKA    MID-STATE     DIVISION,    NEBRASKA 

The  total  cost  of  this  project  is 
$106,232,000.  of  which  $76,831,000  is  al- 
located to  irrigation;  $1,611,000  to  pow- 
er; $3,787,000  to  recreation;  $11,172,000 
to  fish  and  wildlife;  and  $12,821,000  to 
flood  control.  The  repayment  of  these 
costs  is  allocated  as  follows:  Amount  to 
be  repaid  by  the  irrigators,  $44,350,000; 
by  power.  $34,092,000;  by  fish  and  wild- 
life. $428,000;  recreation,  $122,000;  and 
nonreimbursable,  $27,240,000.  In  this 
case,  the  project  would  provide  a  regu- 
lated gravity  and  well  combination 
water  supply  for  aquifers  fnMn  which 
more  than  5,200  irrigation  wells  are 
pumping  ground  waters.  Provisions  are 
included  for  initial  production  of  irriga- 
tion power  for  project  pumping  and  for 
ultimate  development  of  commercial 
power. 

Here,  again,  we  find  power  revenues 
from  the  Missouri  Basin  hydro  projects 
repairing  a  substantial  portion  of  the  ir- 
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rigaUon  investment.  In  this  case  the  irri- 
gation investment  amounts  to  $549  per 
acre,  of  which  the  irrigator  wiU  repay 
$317  and  $232  per  acre  will  come  from 
power  revenues. 

I  do  not  understand  the  justification 
for  this  project  which  shows  a  beneflt- 
to-cost  ratio  of  1.25  to  1.0.  As  I  pre- 
viously stated,  the  irrigation  Investment 
on  this  project  is  $549  per  acre.  The  jus- 
tification sheet  states  that  the  crops 
presently  grown  are  com,  alfalfa,  grain 
sorghum,  soybeans,  and  small  grain;  and 
that  it  is  anticipated  the  same  crops  wiU 
be  produced  with  project  water. 

For  the  Missouri  Basin  project  the  re- 
payable investment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  $1,351,094,846;  and  that 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  power 
features  of  their  projects  is  $746,908,921; 
or  a  total  repayable  investment  of  $2.- 
098,003,767.  In  this  case,  the  Commis- 
sioner advised  the  committee  the  power 
features  of  the  project  would  be  repaid 
by  the  year  2015  and  all  irrigation  costs 
for  the  Missouri  Basin  project  by  the 
year  2068. 

I  realize  that  these  projects  and  their 
repayment  features  are  authorized  by 
law.  and  I  am  certain  that  I  voted  for 
most,  if  not  all,  of  them. 

When  you  serve  on  the  appropriations 
committee  you  begin  to  realize  the  full 
import  of  some  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  enacted  into  law.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  taken  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  discuss  what  is  happening 
on  some  of  these  projects.  I  hope  that 
in  the  future  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  itself,  will  give 
greater  consideration  to  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  these  projects  are  to  be 
repaid. 

CPPEK    COLORADO    RIVXB   STOKAO*   REOJXCT 

The  bill  provides  $22,675,000,  which  is 
$1,980,000  above  the  budget  and  $1,415,- 
000  above  the  House. 

COLORADO    RIVER   BASIN    PROJECT 

The  committee  recommends  $6,498,000 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  SI. 200.000  below  the  House  al- 
lowance. The  committee  deleted  from 
the  bill  the  $1,200,000  to  initiate  con- 
struction of  the  central  Arizona  project. 

This  will  be  in  conference. 

This  is  a  very  large  project  having  a 
total  cost  of  $863,158,000,  and  for  which 
initial  planning  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$1,200,000  was  appropriated  last  year. 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  this 
latter  amount  were  placed  in  budgetary 
reserve. 

OPER.\TION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vides $57,800,000.  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House  and  $600,000  below  the  budget 
estimate. 

UOKSt  PROGRAM 

The  bill  provides  $8,550,000.  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House  and  $4,- 
150.000  above  the  budget  estimate  The 
amount  allowed  provides  $950,000  for 
four  new  loans;  and  $3,400,000  for  in- 
creased amounts  on  four  loans  and  an 
undistributed  reduction  of  $200,000.     , 

GENERAL    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

The  committee  has  recommended  $13,- 
652,000  which  is  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  amount  sdlowed  by  the  House. 


ALASKA   POWER    ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL   INVESTIGATIONS 

The  bill  provides  $600,000,  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House  and  $100,000  below 
the  budget  estimate. 

OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

The  committee  approved  the  House  al- 
lowance of  $400,000  which  is  $20,000  be- 
low the  budget  estimate. 

BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION 

The  committee  recommendation  is 
$91  600,000  which  is  $1,922,000  below  the 
budget  and  $1,100,000  above  the  House 
allowance. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  bill  provides  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate of  $23,600,000. 

SOUTHEASTERN    POWER    ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  committee  concurred  in  the  House 
aUowance  of  $800,000,  which  is  $30,000 
below  the  budget  estimate. 

SOUTHWESTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION 

The  bill  provides  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate of  $950,000. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  committee  recommends  $5,100,000, 
the  budget  estimate. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  hopeful  that  ways  and  means  can 
be  worked  out  whereby  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  can  at  least  pay  for 
all  of  the  distribution  cost  of  electricity 
that  is  handled  by  that  power  adminis- 
tration. In  the  past  few  years  they  have 
been  catching  up  on  back  payments.  I 
have  stated  on  many  occasions  that  this 
should  be  accomplished,  even  if  it  meant 
increasing  power  rates,  so  that  at  least 
the  consumers  of  the  electricity  that  is 
developed  and  distributed  in  that  area 
will  pay  for  it  in  full  instead  of  having 
the  Goverrmient  subsidizes  it  so  heavily. 

omCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

UNDERGROUND  ELECTRIC  POWER  TRANSMISSION 

RESEARCH 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $1,000,000  which  is 
$250,000  above  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House. 

TITLE  IV — INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN  COMMISSION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  bill  provides  the  budget  estimate 
of  $58,000. 

CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE    DELAWARE    RIVER    BASIN 
COMMISSION 

The  committee  approved  the  budget 
estimate  of  $175,000. 

INTEBSTATE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POTOMAC 
RIVER 

The  bill  provides  the  budget  estimate 
of  $5,000. 

NATIONAL    WATER    COMMISSION 

The  committee  recommends  $1,840,000 
which  U  the  budget  estimate  and  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House. 

TENNESSEE    VALLEY    AUTHORITT 

The  committee  recommends  $56,180,- 
000  which  IB  $6,100,000  above  the  budget 
and  $2,000,000  above  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee added  $3,000,000  for  the  Mills 


Reservoir,  and  took  an  undistributed  re- 
duction of  $1,000,000. 

WATER    RESOURCES    COUNCIL 

The  committee  recommends  $5,550,000 
which  is  $895,000  above  the  budget  and 
$1  000,000  above  the  House.  The  Senate 
increase  of  ^1,000.000  is  for  title  HI 
grants  to  States  for  strengthening  the 
States'  water  resoiu-ces  staffs.  These 
funds  are  allocated  to  States  on  a  50 
percent  matching  basis. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the  pres- 
entation of  aU  the  programs  under  the 
bill.  I  am  very  hopeful  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  them.  We  have  worked  hard 
on  the  bUl.  I  think  It  is  a  very  important 
bill  and  I  am  sure  every  item  recom- 
mended In  the  bill  wUl  be  of  great  benefit 
to  our  economy. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

A  great  amount  of  work  has  gone  Into 
the  bill,  particularly  on  funds  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  did  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  on  the  bill.  We  have  on 
the  staff  one  of  the  best  of  all  Senate  staff 
members.  Mr.  Kenneth  Boxisquet. 

We  are  below  the  budget  by  $5  mil- 
lion. Already  this  year  we  have  had  three 
appropriation  bills  vetoed.  The  House 
sustained  the  President  on  two  of 
those  vetoes.  If  we  go  over  the  budget 
on  this  bill,  as  some  Members  would  Uke 
to  have  us  do,  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars,  we  could  well  have  another  veto 
on  our  hands.  In  this  case  I  think  Con- 
gress would  again  sustain  the  President's 
veto. 

There  are  many  public  works  construc- 
tion fimds  In  this  bill  for  which  not  only 
this  President  but  three  or  four  Presi- 
dents previous  to  the  present  President 
have  held  up  construction.  We  have  to 
be  in  a  reasonable  position  of  not  go- 
ing far  over  the  budget  if  we  do  not  want 
construction  funds  again  with  heed. 

I  hope,  for  that  reason,  and  for  the 
sake  of  economy  in  Government,  that  the 
Senate  does  not  go  above  the  committee 
recommendations. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  None  of 
them  are.  I  think  the  committee  did  a  far 
better  than  average  job  on  this  one,  and 
I  think,  as  a  whole,  it  represents  the 
views  of  most  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  entire  Congress. 

NIXON    VETO    OF    PUBLIC    WORKS    BILL    WOULD 
SHOW    THE    PRESIDENT    MEANS    BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  one  of  the 
most  diligent  Members  of  this  body.  He 
works  very  hard  and  ably.  I  commend 
him  for  his  hard  work  on  this  bill  and 
also  commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  the  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  committee,  for  his  hard  work. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  say  that  the  pub- 
lic works  bill  we  are  considering  today 
Includes  weU  over  $1.5  bllUon  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation— dollars  that  will  not  be 
spent  on  housing  and  other  vital  domes- 
tic needs.  In  fact,  these  dollars  are  highly 
Inflationary  because  they  inject  fresh  de- 
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mand  Into  competition  with  housing  at 
the  very  time  when  the  housing  market 
is  suffering  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
building  coupled  with  soaring  interest 
rates. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  has  just  stated.  President 
Nixon  has  vetoed  three  major  appro- 
priation biUs  because  the  Congress  pro- 
vided more  than  he  requested  for  hous- 
ing urban  renewal,  and  education.  He 
has  also  vetoed  a  hospital  construction 
authorization  bill.  Yet  here  Is  a  biU  that 
houses  no  one,  teaches  no  one,  and  heals 
no  one,  and,  with  regard  to  public  works 
projects,  exceeds  the  President's  budget 
by  almost  $80  million.  And  the  bill  itself 
Is  almost  one-half  billion  higher  than 
was  spent  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  vote  against  this 
public  works  appropriation  bill  today  be- 
cause I  believe  that  in  our  system  of 
priorities,  at  a  time  of  severe  budgetary 
pressures,  we  must  place  programs  that 
help  to  educate  and  house  and  heal  our 
people  well  above  the  pouring  of  cement 
for  new  dams  and  canals. 

The  Oakley  Dam  and  Reservoir  project, 
on  the  Sangamon  River  in  Illinois,  is  an 
example  of  one  of  the  worst  boondoggles 
in  this  bill.  The  project's  ostensible  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  flood  control  for  peo- 
ple living  In  the  Sangamon  River  Basin. 
But  the  farmers  who  live  and  till  the 
soil  right  along  the  Sangamon  have  ex- 
perienced no  more  than  one  crop  loss 
In  the  last  15  to  20  years,  and  there  is 
no  Indication  that  the  Oakley  Dam  can 
improve  on  that  experience.  More  sig- 
nificant Is  the  Impact  the  dam  will  have 
on  biological  and  ecological  study  of 
Illinois'  Allerton  Park  as  a  unique  pre- 
serve for  unusual  flora  and  fauna;  con- 
struction of  the  dam  would  flood  the 
region  and  destroy  a  large  part  of  the 
imique  life  in  the  park. 

The  real  function  of  this  project  \s  to 
provide  an  additional  water  supply  for 
the  city  of  Decatur,  111.,  a  community 
25  miles  upstream  from  the  damsite. 
Underground  acqulf  ers  In  the  area  could 
be  tapped  by  Decatur  to  augment  Its 
water  supply,  but  It  Is  much  easier  to 
have  Uncle  Sam  kick  In  $49  million  to 
build  a  dam  to  provide  the  additional 
water.  And  the  flooding  caused  by  the 
project  will  not  bother  residents  of  the 
city— only  the  farmers  living  upstream 
from  the  dam  and  the  biologists  now 
using  Allerton  Park  will  lose  out. 

Another  public  works  white  elephant, 
of  monstrous  proportions.  Is  the  Trinity 
River  project.  It  would  result  in  a  canal 
from  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  at  an  unbelievable  cost 
of  more  than  $1  billion.  Some  have  said 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  move  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth  to  the  gulf.  Seed  money 
for  this  project — half  a  million  dollars 
In  planning  funds — is  included  in  today's 
bill. 

There  are  many  others  that  cannot 
be  justified.  We  spend  this  public  works 
money  wherever  the  return  is  4  percent. 
To  do  this,  we  tax  money  out  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  is  earning  12  percent,  on 
the  average,  before  taxes;  and  that  is  the 
fair  comparison.  Virtually  every  compe- 
tent economist  In  the  country,  liberal 
or  conservative,  recognizes  that  this  Is 
a  gross  mlsallocatlon  of  resources. 


It  is  true  that  there  are  several  sig- 
nificant items  in  today's  bill  that  should 
be  funded.  I  do  not  mean  by  my  vote 
to  signify  my  disapproval  of  them.  Cer- 
tainly the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  must  continue,  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  works  must 
not  be  permitted  to  lag,  and  the  work 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  to 
go  on. 

But  how  long  are  we  going  to  squander 
Federal  dollars  on  bricks  and  mortar 
when  crying  human  needs  continue  to  be 
unmet?  How  many  dollars  will  we  con- 
tinue to  spend  on  our  Jet-set  SST's,  our 
glamorous  moonshots,  our  pollution  pro- 
moting highways,  our  unneeded,  ineffi- 
cient weapons  systems,  while  slighting 
medical  research,  education  of  the  un- 
derprivileged, pollution  control,  housing 
for  American  families? 

Today  I  am  saying  no  to  bricks  and 
mortar  by  voting  against  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  the  President  to  do  likewise  by  ve- 
toing the  bill.  If  he  really  believes,  as  I 
do,  that  Federal  spending  must  be  cut, 
here  is  one  of  the  very  best  places  for  him 
to  make  the  Incision.  By  vetoing  this  bill 
and  resubmitting  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
vised proposal  that  halts  public  works 
construction  in  this  big  budget  deficit 
year  President  Nixon  can  show  that 
when  the  pinch  is  on  it's  the  "people" 
programs  that  count. 

I  pledge  here  and  now  that  I  will 
gladly,  and  with  great  enthusiasm,  vote 
to  sustain  such  a  veto.  For  it  would 
demonstrate  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment believes  that  to  educate,  to  house. 
Xo  cure  the  ill  is  more  Important  than 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  minds  and  bodies 
of  human  beings  should  come  before 
the  steel  and  concrete  of  buildings  and 
highways.  .    ^  „ 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  Arlandrla  commu- 
nity of  northern  Virginia,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  committee— and  particularly 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  its  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Ellender)  — 
for  including  in  the  bUl  $175,000  for  pre- 
construction  planning  on  a  flood  control 
project  at  Four  Mile  Run. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman  for  having  recog- 
nizing the  urgent  need  for  this  improve- 
ment. I  hope  the  other  body  will  accept 
the  inclusion  of  the  funds  so  that  the 
necessary  surveys  leading  toward  con- 
struction can  be  quickly  initiated. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  familiar 
from  accounts  In  the  local  news  media  of 
the  several  floods  that  have  occurred  In 
Arlandria  within  the  past  13  months.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  Is  no  need  to  recount 
the  suffering  that  has  occurred  in  the 
community. 

Favorable  action  on  funding  for  this 
project  WiU  instill  in  the  community  a 
feeling  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
both  responsive  and  sympathetic  to  an 
acute  problem. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Am  I  correct  in  imderstanding  that 
the  date  on  page  15  of  the  bill.  June  30, 
1971,  has  now  been  changed  to  May  15. 
1971? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
provision  Is  clearly  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation act,  and  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
look,  on  the  same  page,  at  line  14,  there 
is  language  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  is  legislative  also;  and,  of 
course,  the  amendment  we  put  In  is  ger- 
mane, so  that  the  point  of  order  can  be 
made,  but  since  the  language  we  added 
is  germane  to  what  the  House  put  in,  the 
Senate  would  have  to  vote  on  it  up  or 

down.         

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  propose  to  raise 
a  point  of  order,  but  I  hope  that  this  does 
not  establish  a  precedent,  which  I  think 
is  very  dangerous. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  discussed  that,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  made  that  point,  and  I 
agreed  with  him,  that  it  should  not  be 
accepted  as  a  precedent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCK).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  call 
up  and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  7,  line  24,  delete  period  at 
end  of  saitence  and  add  the  following: 
Provided  further,  that  no  moneys  appro- 
priated  by   this  Act   for  the   Cross-Plorlda 
Barge  Canal  project  shall  be  expended  by  the 
03rpe  of  Engineers  prior  to  June  1,  1971,  In 
order  to  allow  a  complete  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic review  and  study  of  the  project  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  and  other  affected  agencies. 

Mr.  McCjrOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  sun  disturbed  over  the  possible 
destructive  impact  of  the  cross-Florida 
barge  canal  on  the  environment,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment,  which  would 
prevent  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  this 
bill  prior  to  June  1  of  next  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  delay  would  be  to 
allow  a  complete  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic review  of  the  project. 

A  study,  under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment,  would  be  conducted  by  the 
E>epartment  of  the  Interior,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  £uid  other  affected 
agencies. 

A  brief  background  is  essential  to  real- 
ize the  full  impUcations  of  this  project 
The  barge  canal  was  authorized  at  the 
height  of  World  War  II  solely  as  a  means 
by  which  Allied  shipping  could  bypass 
the  threat  of  Nazi  submarines  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Atlantic.  Nothing  was 
done  on  the  canal  for  a  period  of  20 
years — until  1962,  when  Congress  first 
appropriated  funds  for  construction. 
Construction  actually  commenced  in 
1964,  and  since  that  time  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  constructed  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  project. 

Included  in  that  construction  was  the 
clearing  and  inundation  of  13,000  acres 
of  virgin  hardwood  forest  along  the  Ok- 
lawaha  River  behind  Rodman  Dam,  and 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  river  for  a 
stretch  of  over  20  miles. 

As  an  indication  of  the  Importance  of 
the  Oklawaha  River,  one  need  only  re- 
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fleet  that  it  was  seriously  considered  for 
Inclusion  as  a  wUd  and  scenic  river  under 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Oklawaha 
qualifies  for  inclusion  in  the  system.  It 
forms  the  basis  for  an  ecosystem  which 
is  unique  in  the  Western  Hemisphere— a 
lush  semitropical  area  which  supports  an 
amazing  variety  of  fish  and  wildlife,  tim- 
ber and  wildlife  habitat.  Aside  from  its 
splendor  as  a  natural  recreational  area, 
it  Is  one  of  the  great  scientific  labora- 
tories remaining  in  North  America. 

Underlying  much  of  the  canal  route 
Is  the  Floridan  aquifer— a  great  torrent 
of  fresh  water  which  supplies  domesUc, 
municipal,  and  industrial  water  for  much 
of  the  State  of  Florida.  The  present  plans 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  call  for  cutting 
into  this  aquifer  to  construct  the  canal, 
and  opening  it  up  to  a  serious  threat  of 
DolluUon  by  oU  and  chemical  spills  from 
barges  and  other  vessels.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  discounts  this  threat;  however, 
there  Is  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
corps  has  fuUy  evaluated  this  danger  as 
well  as  the  right  of  all  our  citizens  to  en- 
joy an  unspoUed  gift  of  nature. 

A  considerable  stretch  of  the  Oklawaha 
River  remains  as  it  was  thousands  of 
years  ago-unspoUed  and  free  Aowmg^ 
Yet  over  it  hangs  the  threat  of  ultimate 
destruction  by  the  further  construcUon 
of  the  canal,  the  cutting,  clearing,  and 
crushing  of  timber  and  wildlife  habitat, 
and  the  obUteraUon  of  an  entire  ecosys- 

But  this  threat  has  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  the  citizens  of  Florida.  A  remarkably 
dedicated  group  called  the  Florida  De- 
fenders of  the  Environment  has  been 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  Oklawaha  for 
many  years.  For  the  most  part  they  in- 
clude environmental  scientists,  ecolo- 
glsts.  biojoglsts,  geologists,  and  econo- 
mists from  the  university  communities  of 
Florida.  In  February  1970.  162  of  these 
environmental  scientists  requested  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  declare  a  moratorium  on 
further  project  construcUon.  The  Florida 
Defenders  also  number  among  their 
members  many  ordinary  citizens  who  are 
repelled  by  the  destruction  of  their  nat- 
ural heritage  and  justly  concerned  about 
the    imminent    threat    to    their   water 

supply.  -    . 

Of  late,  the  Florida  Defenders  of  the 
Environment  have  been  joined  by  a 
number  of  public  officials  in  then-  ques- 
tioning of  the  canal  project.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Hickel.  the  Presidents 
chief  adviser  on  environmental  affairs, 
recently  requested  urgently  a  15-month 
moratorium  on  further  construction  in 
order  to  aUow  a  complete  economic  and 
ecological  analysU  of  the  barge  canal. 
I  agree  with  the  necessity  for  this 
thorough  study.  In  the  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
which  supported  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendation and  which  I  offer  in  complete 
version  for  the  record,  it  was  concluded: 

Considering  the  pubUc  Interest  in  this 
project,  a  thorough  review  seems  ^proprl- 
ate.  Any  decision  as  to  the  Intent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  complete,  substantially 
modify  or  halt  the  project  should  be  based 
on  thorough  studies  of  the  ecology,  geology, 
hydrology,  social  factors,  and  economic  evalu- 
aUons  of  the  alteroatlvee. 


Then  the  Bureau  continued: 

Major  Issues  are  the  effects  of  the  canal  on 
the  very  Important  Floridan  AqiUfer.  pollu- 
tion of  the  reservoirs  and  the  aquifer,  aquat- 
ic weed  control,  doubtful  project  economic 
evaluations,  and  preservation  of  a  stream  and 
flood  plain  considered  for  Wild  River  status. 
Protection  of  the  aquifer  is  significant  to  the 
Florida  citrus  Industry  and  to  future  devel- 
opment of  the  State  south  of  the  canal. 

Then  one  final  observation  from  the 
Bureau  report: 

The  pubUc  Interest  would  be  served  by 
thorough  study  of  all  possible  alternatives 
and  by  making  this  Information  available  to 
Congress  and  the  public  for  their  decision. 

As  yet,  no  moratorium  has  been  de- 
clared. 

Other  public  officials  have  also  ques- 
tioned the  desirability  of  the  project. 
The  Resources  and  Conservation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Florida  State  Senate  has 
passed  a  resolution  by  imanimous  vote 
urging  a  congressional  reevaluation  of 
the  project.  Lt.  Gov.  Ray  Osborne,  of 
Florida,  has  predicted  that  the  canal 
may  end  up  as  one  of  the  biggest  boon- 
doggles in  the  country.  Ctovemor  Kirk's 
principal  assistant  on  environmental 
matters,  Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  has  stated 
that  the  canal  is  "outdated,  foolish,  de- 
structive, and  an  economic  loser  which 
is  a  product  of  19th-century  thinking." 
The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission  has  issued  a  report  ex- 
tremely critical  of  the  canal  project.  And 
LjTnan  E.  Rogers,  the  general  chairman 
of  the  Governor's  natural  resources 
committee,  in  a  letter  to  President  Nixon, 
stated  with  respect  to  the  canal  project: 

The  citizens  of  Florida  are  more  aroused 
than  our  congressional  delegation  realize.  A 
sizable  resentment  is  building  toward  the 
cynical  disregard  by  Department  of  the  Army 
and  others.  The  result  is  undermining  not 
only  our  pocketbooks  and  our  Irreplaceable 
resources  but  our  most  essential  need,  in 
these  times,  of  a  respect  of  our  governmental 
systems.  Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
you  that  this  Issue  is  fundamental  to  our 
roots  of  a  faith  in  a  system  that  was  created 
to  be  responsive  to  the  people.  With  deep 
humility  I  plead  with  you  to  use  the  office 
of  the  presidency  to  support  the  position  of 
your  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Let  the  proper. 
In-depth  ecosystem  study  be  made  and  let 
us.  who  carry  the  burden  of  paying  the  bill, 
know  the  results  of  this  study. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  this  very 
strong  recommendation  for  a  morato- 
rium on  the  project  until  the  review  can 
be  completed  as  requested  by  Secretary 
Hickel.  that  moratorium  has  not  been 
declared,  and  the  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  requiring  such  a  delay  until 
June  1  of  next  year. 

The  national  media  have  also  joined 
the  voices  protesting  the  canal.  Time 
magazine,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the 
Reader's  Digest,  and  the  Living  Wilder- 
ness have  all  published  articles  extremely 
critical  of  the  project.  NBC  and  CBS 
news  have  run  incisive  programs  deplor- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Oklawaha 
River.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  has 
editorially  opposed  the  project. 

It  is  evident  that  the  environment  may 
be  wounded,  but  it  is  not  a  dead  issue. 
'  The  Battle  of  the  Oklawaha  is  a  conflict 
which  touches  us  all.  and  has  called  forth 
the  best  in  the  American  nature.  We 
cannot  fail  those  who  expect  this  Nation 


to  be  responsive  to  their  legitimate  claims 
for  a  preservation  of  their  heritage.  As 
stated  so  eloquently  by  Chief  Justice 
Ohver  Wendell  Holmes,  "a  river  is  more 
than  an  amenity,  it  is  a  treasure." 

As  I  have  stated,  in  addition  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Government,  environmental 
groups,  and  important  news  organs,  both 
in  Florida  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  have  joined  in  raising  questions 
about  the  advisability  of  this  project,  and 
particularly  about  the  hazardous  impact 
it  may  have  on  the  environment,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Oklawaha  River, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  in  the 
country,  and  one  which,  from  everything 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  will  be  seriously 
disrupted  and  part  of  it  destroyed,  so  far 
as  its  natural  beauty  is  concerned,  by  the 
construction  of  this  project.  But  it  is 
evident  to  me,  from  investigation  I  have 
made  into  this  project,  that  it  is  one  that 
touches  the  concern  of  all  of  us  about  the 
future  of  our  environment. 

So  I  add  my  concurrence  to  the  rec- 
ommendation for  a  construction  mora- 
torium on  the  cross-Florida  barge  canal 
in  order  to  allow  an  adequate  study  of 
all  the  factors  involved,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  environmental  considera- 
tions. I  urge  the  President  to  declare 
such  a  moratorium,  regardless  of  what 
the  outcome  on  this  amendment  might 
be. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  fur- 
ther appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
project,  should  that  be  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, ought  not  be  implied  as  a  waiver 
of  the  statutory  duties  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  comply  with  relevant  en- 
vironmental legislation  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  and 
numerous  others  with  which  the  corps  is 
supposed  to  comply. 

While  Congress  may  possibly  continue 
the  underwriting  of  this  project,  it  should 
not  be  construed  as  an  excuse  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  not  to  consider  the 
full  environmental  consequences  of  their 
actions,  and  there  should  be  no  lessening 
of  responsibility  on  their  part  to  com- 
ply with  the  statutes  already  on  the 
books  with  reference  to  environmental 
considerations. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  amendment 
not  only  on  behalf  of  myself  but  also  on 
behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  who  has  long  been 
interested  in  environmental  matters;  and 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senate 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  proj- 
ect. The  issues  have  been  debated  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  I  see  no  reason  for 
the  Senate  to  go  into  extended  debate 
on  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  to  which  I  referred,  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
dated  March  30,  1970,  and  an  article 
published  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
of  August  2,  1970,  which  also  deals  with 
this  project,  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Review  and  Appraisal  of  the  Cross 
FLORmA  Barge  Canal 

This  report  in  no  way  is  a  full  assessment 
of  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal.  To  assess  the  full  effect 
of  the  project  on  the  area  traversed  would 
require  much  more  time,  more  manpower, 
and  certainly  more  disciplines  than  are  avail- 
able in  this  Bureau.  The  report  merely  sum- 
marizes the  general  state  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  project  and  suggests  a  course  of 
action. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    BASIN 

The  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  will  follow 
the  St.  Johns  River  upstream  to  the  Okla- 
waha River,  cross  the  State  through  a  series 
of  Impoundments  and  canals,  and  enter  the 
gulf  near  the  mouth  of  the  Withlacoochee 
River.  The  impoundments  destroying  a  large 
part  of  the  beautiful  Oklawaha  River  and  Its 
flood  plain  have  been  the  center  of  an  en- 
vironmental crisis.  This  area  therefore  re- 
ceives the  greatest  attention  in  this  review. 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  describe  a  fishery  that  Is  marine 
on  the  ends  of  the  canal  route,  grading 
through  a  grouping  that  Includes  estuarlne 
species  near  the  ends,  and  fresh  water  forms, 
principally  largemouth  bass,  catfishes,  and 
sunflshes  in  wholly  fresh  water  areas.  Striped 
bass  migrate  seasonally  into  the  lower  Okla- 
waha River  for  spawning. 

Concerned  scientists  and  others  have 
formed  a  group  called  the  Florida  Defenders 
of  the  Environment,  and  have  prepared  a 
report  entitled  "Environmental  Impact  of 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal,"  dated  March 
1970,  that  contains  the  following  description 
of  the  Oklawaha  River: 

"The  Oklawaha  is  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  Florida.  It  has  its  source  In  a  cheJn 
of  lakes — GrlfBn,  Eustls,  Harris,  and  Dora — 
In  the  central  peninsular  highlands  and  flows 
northward  and  then  eastward  for  some  70 
miles,  entering  the  St.  Johns  River  about 
eight  miles  below  Lake  George.  The  Okla- 
waha Is  a  sand-bottom  stream  with  clear 
water  stained  tan  by  acids  from  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  the  trees  of  the  broad  swamp- 
forest  through  which  It  flows.  The  river 
owes  much  of  Its  character  to  Sliver  Springs, 
which  Joins  It  In  a  short  way  along  Its 
course  and  Is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
flow  of  the  river  from  there  on,  through 
most  of  the  year.  Silver  Springs  Is  one  of 
world's  largest  springs,  famous  for  the  im- 
mense volvune  and  great  clarity  of  Its  water 
and  for  the  abundance  of  aquatic  life  that 
can  be  seen  by  visitors.  Twenty  miles  further 
along,  the  river  Is  Joined  by  Orange  Creek, 
which  comes  down  from  Orange  Lake  to  the 
northward.  The  Oklawaha  meanders  strong- 
ly throughout  its  course,  and  Its  actual 
length  is  a  third  again  as  long  as  its  heavily 
forested  valley." 

The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commisison  haa  further  described  the  Ok- 
lawaha Basin  in  a  report  entitled  "A  Brief 
Assessment  of  the  Ecological  Impact  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal."  It  states: 

"During  Its  geologic  life  the  river  has 
carved  out  a  mile  wide  valley  through  which 
It  now  flows.  During  the  annual  rainy  sea- 
son, the  water  flows  over  Its  low  banks  and 
spreads  out  on  the  valley  floor.  When  the 
water  Is  low  the  flow  from  Silver  Springs 
win  make  the  river  run  crystal  clear  for 
miles." 

"These  rich,  fluctuating  waters  have 
created  the  dynamic  conditions  neceaaary  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  productive  sports  fish- 
ery. Including  channel  catfish,  chain  pick- 
erel, panflsb  and  largemouth  bass. 

"The  dense  stands  of  hardwoods  In  the 
Okalwaha  Swamp  are  adapted  to  the  periodic 
flooding  and  drying.  They  consist  for  the 


most  part  of  deciduous  trees  Including 
tupelor.  water-locust,  water  ash,  swamp  red 
bay,  water  oak,  sweet  gum,  red  maple,  lob- 
lolly bay,  water  hickory,  cabbage  palm,  and 
bald  cypress.  On  higher  ground  along  the 
edges  of  the  valley  and  on  many  higher  Is- 
lands within  the  valley  the  typical  ham- 
mock hardwoods  such  as  magnolia,  blue 
beech,  hop-hornbean  and  laurel  oak  make  up 
the  forest. 

"This  delicately  balanced  conglomerate  of 
diverse  plant  communities  provides  ideal 
conditions  for  the  survival  of  many  wildlife 
species.  Wood  ducks,  herons,  llmpklns.  gal- 
linules  and  rails  feed  along  the  river's  edge; 
snakes,  turtles,  and  alligators  sun  them- 
selves on  downed  tree  trunks  and  still  pres- 
ent also  are  white-tailed  deer,  wild  turkey, 
raccoon,  otter,  bobcat,  black  bear,  and 
panther." 

A  report  on  the  full  route  by  the  Bureau 
of  SpMt  FUherles  and  Wildlife,  February 
1963.  which  evaluated  only  hunting  and  flsh- 
Ing  stated: 

"Wildlife  resources  along  the  project  align- 
ment consist  mainly  of  small  game,  fiu:  ani- 
mals, wading  birds,  waterfowl,  white-tailed 
deer  and  wild  turkey.  Non-game  bird  species 
such  as  herons,  llmpklns,  egrets  and  other 
wading  birds  are  common.  Game  species  sup- 
porting most  hunting  activity  Include  deer, 
wild  turkey,  squirrels,  bobwhlte  quail,  water- 
fowl and  black  bear.  Bobcat,  raccoon,  opos- 
sum, gray  fox.  rabbits  and  other  animals  are 
present  but  their  importance  as  sport  species 
Is  limited." 

In  a  section  of  the  report  by  the  Florida 
Defenders  of  the  Environment.  Dr.  James  N. 
Layne.  Director  of  Research,  Arch  bold  Bio- 
logical Station,  Lake  Placid,  Florida,  reported 
over  300  species  of  animals  in  the  canal  route 
area.  These  include  33  species  of  amphibians. 
59  species  of  reptiles,  over  200  species  of 
birds,  and  41  species  of  native  mammals. 
Some  species,  such  as  the  panther,  red 
cockaded  woodpecker,  sand-hill  crane,  bald 
eagle,  and  alligator  are  on  the  list  of  rare 
and  endangered  species.  The  American  osprey 
Is  placed  in  the  status-undetermined  cate- 
gory at  present. 

HISTORT 

The  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1942.  It  follows  generally 
the  route  of  the  Atlantic  to  GuU  Ship  Canal, 
partially  constructed  during  the  Depression. 
In  1958  and  in  1962,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
performed  economic  reetudles  of  the  canal. 
Each  time,  the  canal  was  found  to  be  eco- 
nomically Justified,  with  benefit  cost  ratios 
of  1.05  to  1  and  1.17  to  1,  respectively. 

CONSTRtTCnON    STATUS    OF   THE    PROJECT 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  states  that  the 
canal  is  30  percent  complete  at  this  time  in 
terms  of  funding.  However,  In  terms  of 
mileage.  It  Is  less  than  one-fourth  complete. 
The  canal  Is  complete  on  the  western  end 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Into  the  existing 
Inglis  Pool  (Lake  Rousseau).  This  Includes 
the  Inglis  Lock.  Inglis  Bypass  Canal  (to 
maintain  water  flows  In  the  lower  Withla- 
coochee River) ,  and  the  access  channel  to  the 
12-foot  depth  contour  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
No  stump  clearing  in  preparation  for  dredg- 
ing the  channel  has  been  done  In  Inglis 
Pool. 

The  canal  route  utilizes  the  St.  Johns  River 
channel  from  the  mouth  near  Jacksonville  to 
south  of  Palatka.  A  small  St.  Johns  River 
bend  straightening  project  remains  to  be 
done  to  accommodate  barge  traffic.  However, 
it  Is  now  possible  to  enter  the  canal  cut  by 
boat  and  travel  through  the  completed  St. 
Johns  Lock  and  be  locked  through  Rodman 
Lock  and  Dam  Into  Rodman  Pool.  The  diig 
canal  extends  Into  Rodman  Pool  a  few  miles 
and  ends. 

Rodman  Pool  (about  9.600  acres)  Is  easen- 
tlAlly  complete.  The  dam  Is  completed,  the 
tlmbw  clearing  plan  has  been  implemented. 


and  the  pool  has  been  flooded  to  its  operating 
level  of  20  feet  mean  sea  level. 

Eureka  Pool  (about  18.000  acres)  is  not 
flooded.  The  lock  and  dam  are  complete, 
except  for  clostire  of  the  dam  at  the  river 
channel.  The  clearing  plan  must  be  Imple- 
mented before  flooding  is  imdertaken. 

The  total  cost  for  the  completed  project  is 
now  estimated  by  the  Corps  of  Engmeers  at 
$185  million,  of  which  »16  million  U  a  non- 
Federal  expenditure  for  land  acquisition. 

Although  the  project  was  origmally  con- 
ceived to  be  constructed  within  a  10-year 
period,  presently  the  construction  rate  on  the 
project  has  greatly  slowed  compared  to  the 
1967  height  of  activity.  This  is  a  result  of 
ceUlngs  on  Federal  spending,  as  weU  as  re- 
duced appropriation  rates.  No  new  contracts 
are  being  prepared  for  further  work  on  Eu- 
reka Pool  at  present,  although  salvage  timber 
cutting  U  going  on.  At  the  present  rate  of 
appropriation  and  construction.  It  would 
take  approximately  30  years  to  complete  the 
project. 

MAJOR  ACTIONS  BT  INTERIOR  AGENCIES 

Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WlldUfe 
In  1963  submitted  a  report  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  under  authority  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  This  report  in- 
cluded a  flsh  and  wildlUe  benefit  evaluation. 
The  report  considered  only  game  species  of 
flah  and  wildlife.  It  did  not  provide  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  ecology  of  the  area,  of  animals 
not  sought  by  hunters  and  fishermen,  nor  of 
the  esthetic  values.  The  only  formal  request 
from  the  Corps  was  for  the  economics  of  ex- 
pected fishing  vessel  use  of  the  canal.  The 
report,  completed  in  about  3  months,  con- 
cluded that  the  wildlife  In  the  Oklawaha 
VaUey  would  be  replaced  by  a  low  quaUty 
but  more  extensive  sport  fishery. 

In  describing  the  effects  of  the  project  on 
hunting  and  flishing.  the  Bureau's  1963  re- 
port stated:  ,4,^^* 

"The  project  would  occasion  significant 
wildlife  losses.  A  large  part  of  Rodman  and 
Eureka  navigation  pools  wUl  lie  on  pnvate 
and  Federal  lands,  administered  for  public 
hunting  by  the  Florida  Game  and  Fre^ 
Water  Fish  Commission.  The  lands  to  be 
flooded  contata  oak-hammock  type  habitats 
of  substantially  higher  value  of  wUdllfe  than 
the  pine  habitats  on  the  adjacent  uplands. 
Elsewhere,  the  project  would  traverse  game 
habitats  of  relatively  low  quality  and  value. 

"The  two  reservoirs  should  support  a  sig- 
nificant fishery.  Benefits  from  the  new  re- 
servoir fisherv  should  exceed  the  loss  of 
fishery  resources  caused  by  dredging  In  the 
St  Johns  and  Withlacoocliee  Rivers  and 
elsewhere  in  the  project  area.  However.  If 
the  fishery  benefits  are  to  be  reaUzed.  ade- 
quate public  access  to  the  reservoirs  and 
mlUways  must  be  provided." 

ThU  report  did  not  anticipate  the  fuU 
extent  of  the  environmental  degradation  nor 
the  problem  with  eutrophlcatlon  in  the  Im- 
poundments. With  the  information  avaU- 
able  today,  the  r^xjrt  would  have  elaborated 
more  on  the  environment  and  possible  pro- 
ject effects. 

It  wotUd  also  more  thoroughly  consider 
access  facility  needs.  Access  is  now  »vaUable 
only  at  the  structures,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  canal  and  at  faculties  provided  by  the 
Forest  Service  on  its  lands.  The  Corps  and 
the  local  sponsor  have  not  acquired  and 
developed  other  suitable  access  sites  needed 
for  fuU  realization  of  claimed  recreational 
benefits. 

Since  1963,  numerous  reports  and  accom- 
panying recommendations  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  summary 
and  digest  of  the  reports  U  attached.  All 
tlMee  reports  were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  canal  alignment  and  water 
levels,  etc.,  were  fixed  in  the  congressional 
authorization,  and  that  the  project  would 
be  built  In  a  few  years  as  planned.  The  re- 
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ports  attempted  to  salvage  flsh  and  wildlife 
values  within  the  act  framework  of  design 
parameters  and  with  knowledge  available  at 
the  time. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

A  task  force  chaired  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  RecreaUon  studied  the  Oklawaha 
River  In  1063.  They  found  that  the  Oklawaha 
from  Its  junction  with  the  St.  Johns  River 
upstream  to  the  Silver  River  wat  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  unique  character  that  it 
should  be  included  in  any  system  of  wild 
rivers. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  cre- 
ated m  1962,  has  not  evaluated  recreational 
aspects  of  the  canal,  nor  participated  In  any 
of  the  recreational  planning  for  the  project, 
nor  commented  on  esthetics  of  the  canal  It- 
self. Through  the  Acting  Regional  Coordi- 
nator, they  have  opposed  permits.  In  the 
absence  of  criteria  by  the  Coips  which  would 
guide  such  development,  for  a  powerline 
which  was  constructed  across  Rodman  Pool 
and  for  lateral  canals. 

rCOCa&L    WATER   POlXimON   CONTROL 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  1967,  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Administration  prepared  a  report  en- 
titled "Pre-Impoundment  Studies  of  the 
Waters  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal."  In 
addition  to  reporting  water  quality  measiire- 
ments  and  biological  sampling,  the  report 
made  several  recommendations,  such  as  In- 
stallation of  automatic  water  quality  moni- 
toring equipment,  provision  of  the  maximum 
feasible  treatment  at  all  waste  sources,  and 
the  msinual  removal  of  hyacinths  from  the 
system. 

U.S.   GEOLOGICAL   SURVET 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  a  hydro- 
logic  monitoring  network  measuring  flow 
rates  and  water  quality  in  the  rivers  con- 
cerned, and  has  provided  Information  on 
well  readings  throughout  the  alignment  of 
the  cansU.  under  contract  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

They  have  Just  released  a  report  prepared 
by  Mr.  Olen  Faulkner  In  cooperation  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  entitled  "Oeohydrol- 
ogy  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  Area 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Ocala  Vicin- 
ity." We  quote  a  major  point,  "The  impor- 
tance of  maintenance  of  high  quality  surface- 
water  quality  standards  is  emphasized  in 
order  that  the  risks  of  movement  of  con- 
taminated surface  water  from  the  canal  In- 
to the  aquifer  may  be  minimized." 

The  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  fur- 
ther concludes : 

"The  geohydrologic  Investigation  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  area  reveals  that 
the  design  of  the  canal  and  the  plan  of  op- 
eration are  consonant  with  the  hydrologlc 
regime.  Thtis  canal  operations  should  not 
seriously  affect  the  regimen  of  the  eco- 
nomically and  ecologiocOly  Important  large 
springs — the  water  level,  rate  of  flow,  and  the 
quality  of  water  at  Rainbow  Springs,  for  ex- 
ample. Further,  if  Summit  Pool  lockage  losses 
are  essentially  replaced  and  operating  pre- 
cautions are  taken  against  pollution  of  Sum. 
mit  Pool  waters,  there  should  be  no  notice- 
able adverse  effects  on  the  water  level,  rate  of 
flow,  and  quality  of  water  of  Sliver  Springs. 
(ItaUcs  added.) 

"In  the  canal  reaches  below  Eureka  Lock 
and  Dam,  and  below  Dunnellon  Lock,  little 
change  in  water  levels  In  the  Florldan  aquifer 
Is  expected,  and  pollutlonal  hazards  other 
than  possible  lockage  of  water  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  are  not  considered  significant.  Also, 
Utile  exchange  of  water  between  the  canal 
and  the  aquifer  is  expected  In  these  areas. 
However,  some  leakage  around  Dunnellon 
Lock  and  Inglls  Lock  and  Dam  is  likely  t« 
occur,  and  some  ground-water  flow  into  the 
canal  should  occur  for  a  mile  or  two  below 
Dunnellon  Lock  because  of  a  head  differen- 
tial between  the  canal's  operating  stage  and 
the  natural   potentlometrlc   surface   of   the 


Florldan  aquifer.  Also,  farther  westward  there 
Is  a  possibility  for  some  direct  exchange  of 
water  between  the  Florldan  aquifer  and  Inglls 
Pool  m  a  few  places  where  the  dredged  canal 
channel  through  the  pool  is  expected  to  pene- 
trate rocks  of  the  aquifer.  The  potentlometrlc 
surface  In  most  of  these  places  Is  probably 
close  to  the  planned  operating  stage  of  the 
Pool,  and  It  Is  likely  any  net  exchange  wUl 
be  small. 

•"Minimal  locking  up  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  wa- 
ter Into  Inglls  Pool  Is  indicated  by  past  expe- 
rience at  the  old  Inglls  Lock  and  Dam  on  the 
Wlthlacoochee  River,  and  by  the  fact  that 
considerable  flushing  action  should  result 
from  Wlthlacoochee  River  flows  augmented 
by  possible  increases  In  fresh  water  flow  to  the 
Gulf  from  some  additional  ground-water  in- 
flow to  the  Inglls  Pool  reach  and  from  lockage 
releases  at  Dunnellon  Lock.  However,  If  sig- 
nificant lockage  of  Gulf  water  Is  found  to 
occur,  special  operational  procediues  may 
need  to  be  effected  to  minimize  such  lockage 
Into  the  canal  pools." 

The  Florida  Defenders  of  the  Environment 
reported  these  conclusions.  A  study  by  Dr. 
Martin  Mifflin,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology, 
University  of  Florida,  found  that: 

"1.  Water  supplies  In  drought  periods  may 
be  Inadequate  for  canal  operation  without 
extensive  additional  pumping  facilities. 

"2.  Because  the  summit  pool  connects 
freely  with  the  ground  water  of  the  Florldan 
Aquifer  any  pollution  of  the  pool  will  enter 
the  aquifer  and  flow  to  natural  discharge 
points. 

"3.  Some  pollution  of  the  summit  pool  and 
the  Florldan  Aquifer  is  inevitable  because  of 
nearby  residential  or  Industrial  development, 
leakage  from  barges,  and  turbidity  resulting 
from  construction. 

"4.  Major  pollution  from  accidental  spills 
of  oil  or  toxic  materials  is  predictable  in 
the  long  run  of  barge  operation.  These  pol- 
lutants in  the  Aquifer  may  damage  water 
supplies  of  communities  nearby  and  impair 
the  unique  recreational  qualities  of  Silver 
Springs  and  of  whatever  sports  fishing  the 
canal  impoundments  might  afford. 

"5.  Oklawaha  River  water  wh'ch  will  be 
back-pumped  to  the  summit  pool  may  ac- 
celerate solution  of  limestone  In  the  summit 
reach  because  of  its  different  chemical  char- 
acteristics. 

"6.  Excessive  and  possibly  uncontrollable 
leakage  of  water  from  the  summit  pool  to 
the  lower  pools  Is  a  distinct  possibility. 

"7.  There  U  Uttle  doubt  that  the  canal  will 
result  in  an  overall  decline  in  the  quality  of 
surface  water  in  the  system." 

The  differences  between  these  reputable 
authorities  may,  or  may  not.  He  in  the  use  of 
the  qualifications  we  underlined  In  the  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Geological  Survey's  report 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

U.S.    FOREST    SERVICE,    DEPARTMENT    OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The  VS.  Forest  Service  Is  a  riparian  owner 
to  most  of  the  south  shoreline  of  Eureka 
Pool  and  some  of  Rodman  Pool.  It  has  been 
the  only  contributor  to  the  overall  Corps 
of  Engineers  Recreation  Plan.  This  entailed 
construction  of  boat  ramps  and  large  camp- 
ing areas  near  Rodman  Pool. 

The  Forest  Service  plans  to  request  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  exclude  a  portion  of 
Eureka  Pool  from  fiooding.  The  portion  to 
be  excluded  by  a  dike  and  pump  station,  if 
possible,  would  be  three  lakes  within  the 
forest  and  the  surrounding  swamp.  One  of 
theee  lakee.  Mud  Lake,  U  of  particular  signlf- 
loance,  because  a  study  Indicated  It  may  be 
one  of  four  known  lakes  in  the  world  pre- 
sently creating  an  oil  depoalt. 

STATE   AGENCIES 

The  Florida  State  Board  of  Conservation, 
which  Is  the  major  part  of  the  reorganized 
Florida  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
has  always  supported  and  endorsed  the  canaL 
The  Florida  Canal  AuthMlty,  the  local  pro- 


ject sponsor.  Is  responsible  to  the  Division 
of  Waterways  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  This  dlvtelon  promotes  water- 
way construction. 

The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission  endorsed  the  project  in  1965.  and 
has  concurred  with  all  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  reports  on  the  project. 

In  November  1969.  the  Florida  Game  and 
Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission  released  a 
report  entlUed  "A  Brief  Assessment  of  the 
Ecological  Impact  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal."  The  main  thrust  of  this  report  is 
stated  In  the  conclusion: 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  re-evaluated 
thU  project  several  times  since  1962,  yet 
there  has  never  been  a  complete  ecological 
re-evaluatlon.  Such  an  ecological  re-evalua- 
tion would  be  merited  because  of  the  greatly 
increased  amount  of  technical  knowledge 
available  regarding  environmental  processes 
coupled  with  the  continual  modification  of 
the  project  by  the  Corps.  It  would  appear  ap- 
propriate that  such  a  re-evaluatlon  be  con- 
ducted by  a  task  force  of  environmental 
scientists  from  the  various  governmental 
bodies  involved  and  other  qualified  fact  find- 
ing Institutions,  both  public  and  private, 
and  Initiated  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

The  report  was  presented  at  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Florida  House  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee.  This  committee  finally 
voted  9-4  to  support  the  project. 

The  Florida  Senate  Natural  Resources 
Committee  conducted  hearings  March  17 
and  18,  1970,  on  the  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal  Project.  This  committee  has  not  yet 
(3/3/70)  voted.  The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission  provided  this  com- 
mittee with  an  addendum  to  their  November 
report.  This  report  and  Its  addendum  explain 
the  eutrophlcatlon  problem  and  predict  de- 
gradation of  the  Impoundments  within  the 
project  life. 

PRIVATE   CROUPS   AND   INDIVIDDALS 

The  Florida  Defenders  of  the  Environment 
has  prepared  a  detailed  report  on  the  Canal 
Project.  The  group  is  composed  of  scientists 
in  several  disciplines,  Including  geology,  hy- 
drology, soils,  ecology,  and  economics.  We 
have  not  completed  a  detailed  appraisal  of 
this  report  due  to  time  limitations.  However, 
the  biological  information  appears  to  be 
sound. 

RZVIXW 

Since  our  first  report  on  the  project,  addi- 
tional information  about  eutrophlcatlon  Is 
available  that  would  infiuence  any  Bureau 
or  Department  evaluation  of  the  project.  A 
decade  ago.  It  was  known  that  reservoirs 
offer  an  early  peak  of  fishing  and  then  de- 
cline. We  can  now  predict  the  eventual  de- 
gradation of  a  stabilized  impoundment  In  a 
nutrlent-rlch  watershed  In  Polrida.  This  In- 
evitability Is  Inarguable.  If  we  were  to  re- 
evaluate the  canal,  this  new  knowledge  would 
have  to  be  taken  Into  consideration. 

The  chain  of  lakes  which  forms  the  head- 
waters of  the  Oklawaha  River  Is  experiencing 
serious  eutrophlcatlon  problems.  Lake 
Apopka  Is  the  classic  example.  Agricultural 
effluent  and  resultant  sedimentation  of  or- 
ganic materials  have  degraded  a  highly  pro- 
ductive sport  fishing  lake  into  a  problem 
lake  with  high  gizzard  shad  and  low  game 
fish  populations.  The  other  stabilized  lakes 
In  the  chain,  especially  Lakes  Eustls,  Beau- 
clalr.  Dora,  and  Griffin,  also  show  signs  of 
this  Impending  pr9blem,  and  their  discharges 
will  flow  Into  Rodman  and  Eureka  Reser- 
voir. 

The  recent  report  by  the  Florida  Game  and 
Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission  described 
probable   project   effects   as   follows: 

"The  Oklawaha  In  Its  natural  state  Is  a 
cool,  highly  enriched,  densely  shaded,  fast 
flowing,  neutral  pH  river.  As  a  river,  nutrients 
m  the  system  do  not  reach  their  full  po- 
tential. However,  when  flow  Is  obstructed  by 
a  dam,  ftill  utilization  of  the  available  nu- 
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trlents  occurs.  The  entire  natural  ecological 
system  Is  drastically  disrupted,  producing  a 
warm  water,  highly  enriched,  unshaded, 
shallow  and  high  pH  system  with  little 
or  no  flow.  The  ecosystem  which  formerly 
supported  high  quaUty  fishing,  hunting  and 
aesthetic  values  Is  In  jeopardy  because  the 
new  system  Is  a  nutrient  trap  and  functions 
similar  to  a  sewage  treatment  polishing  pond. 
Soluble  nutrients  in  a  polishing  pond  are 
utilized  exclusively  by  algae  which  are  set- 
tled out  and  periodically  removed  from  the 
pond.  In  the  Barge  Canal  reservoir  system 
soluble  nutrients  are  utlUzed  by  higher 
aquatic  plants  or  by  algae  which  die  and 
contribute  to  the  organic  build-up.  but  un- 
like polishing  ponds,  they  are  not  removed 
from  the  system,  which  Is  detrimental  to 
aquatic  life. 

•Utilization  of  nutrients  in  a  reservoir  will 
generally  follow  two  paths:  (1)  the  nutrients 
win  stimulate  both  submerged  and  floating 
plant  growth  such  as  hyacinths  and  elodea. 
which  can  ultimately  choke  the  waterways; 
(2)  the  nutrients  will  be  utilized  In  the 
production  of  algae.  It  is  conceivable  that 
both  developments  may  occur  simul- 
taneously. 

"Watershed  fertlUty  and  associated  cul- 
tural practices  generally  dictate  the  water 
quality  In  a  lake  system.  The  near  septic 
conditions  which  exist  In  some  of  the  up- 
per Oklawaha  Lakes  (Lakes  Apopka  and 
Dora)  indicate  the  quality  of  water  the  Eu- 
reka and  Rodman  Pools  will  receive.  Water 
quality  analysis  of  Sliver  River,  whose  origin 
is  Silver  Springs,  Indicates  high  concentra- 
tions of  nitrates,  phosphate,  and  total  alka- 
linity. Nitrates  and  phosphates  are  major  nu- 
trients which  contribute  to  over-enrichment. 
The  Sliver  River  and  Upper  Oklawaha  con- 
tribute almost  all  of  the  water  to  this  sys- 
tem with  an  average  'fiow  of  855,000,000  gal./ 
day.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  contributed 
from  these  sources  has  the  capability  of  pro- 
ducing 75  million  tons  of  algae  per  year. 

"The  death  of  these  flora,  by  natxiral  or 
chemical  methods,  will  produce  heavy  sedi- 
ment buUd-ups  which  wUl  ultimately  ren- 
der the  bottom  unproductive  for  most  sport 
fish  populations.  An  excellent  example  of 
the  effects  of  excessive  bottom  sedimenta- 
tion on  sport  fish  populations  is  quite  evi- 
dent m  one  of  the  upper  Oklawaha  lakes — 
Lake  Apopka.  The  shallowness  of  the  Barge 
Canal  reservoirs  will  further  magnify  many 
of  the  problems  which  will  be  created  in 
the  aquatic  environment." 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration report  states: 

"It  is  likely  that  dense  blooms  of  algae 
will  develop.  These  blooms  already  occur 
m  the  upstream  and  sluggish  reaches  of  the 
Oklawaha  River.  The  waters  discharged  into 
the  river  from  Silver  Springs  contain  suf- 
ficient phosphorous  to  Increase  the  concen- 
trations In  the  river  by  more  than  200  per- 
cent. In  contrast  to  phosphorous,  the  nitro- 
gen concentrations  decrease  after  the  addi- 
tion of  Sliver  Springs  water.  This  combina- 
tion of  fertilizers  wUl  give  the  blue-green 
algae,  which  are  presently  the  predominant 
form  In  the  upstream  reaches  of  the  Ok- 
lawaha, a  competitive  advantage  because  of 
the  capability  to  utilize  atmospheric  or  gas- 
eous nitrogen  as  a  nutrient.  A  predominantly 
blue-green  algal  community  is  accompanied 
by  more  problems  than  one  composed  of 
other  or  a  variety  of  forms  because  of  the 
tendency  for  blue-greens  to  form  floating 
mats  and  windrows  that  are  esthetlcally  un- 
pleasant, produce  undesirable  taste  and  odors 
In  the  waters,  and  upon  death  of  accumu- 
lations of  the  algae  pig-pen  odors  are  gen- 
erated tj  the  decomposition  of  the  mass. 
Ttxe  increases  in  aquatic  vegetation  in  the 
impounded  waters  will  restrict  and  reduce 
the  potential  uses  of  theee  waters." 

The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission  reported  that  HydriUa.  an  ex- 


otic relative  of  Elodea,  Is  already  present  in 
pest  proportions  in  the  InglU  Pool  portion 
of  the  Barge  Canal.  Its  report  further  states: 

"The  Inglls  Pool  is  Indeed  a  nutrient  trap 
and  has  serious  aquatic  weed  problems.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  pool  Is  engulfed 
with  the  submerged  aquatic  hydriUa.  This 
Is  the  plant  which  most  aquatic  weed  spe- 
clalUts  believe  will  be  the  most  dlfflc\ilt  to 
control  and  therefore  has  the  greatest  po- 
tential to  become  a  pest  In  the  fresh  waters 
of  Florida.  Prom  fragments  It  grows  as  much 
as  several  Inches  to  a  foot  a  day,  but  most 
importantly,  it  grows  from  bulb-like  tubers 
which  are  highly  resistant  to  chemicals  and 
can  even  survive  many  months  on  dry  land. 

"Weed  control  U  an  expensive  operation. 
In  the  Inglls  Pool,  plans  are  being  prepared 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  control  hydrilla 
In  a  200  acre  test  plot.  The  cost  of  the 
chemical  alone  is  $20,000.00." 

The  canal,  if  completed,  will  assure  its 
spread  Into  the  new  reservoirs  and  perhaps 
the  Summit  Pool.  Present  control  methods 
are  extremely  costly;  estimates  of  over  $10,- 
000  per  mile  of  canal  per  year  have  been 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Weldon,  a  research 
agronomist  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

WHAT  RESOURCES  HAVE  BEEN  AFFECTED  TO  DATE 

On  the  western  end,  some  marine  grass- 
flats  were  destroyed  by  dredging  and  spoil- 
ing. A  temporary  but  very  impressive  bank 
fishery  developed  in  the  raw  canal  cut,  since 
public  access  has  been  permitted.  The  plug 
separating  the  Wlthlacoochee  River  and  the 
canal  was  removed  in  January.  It  is  too  soon 
to  determine  the  adjustments  that  will  take 
place  in  the  Wlthlacoochee  River  and  the 
canal  to  the  gulf. 

The  existing  Florida  Power  Corporation 
Reservoir,  or  Inglls  Pool,  has  not  yet  been 
affected  by  the  canal. 

Timber  clearing  and  flooding  has  killed  or 
will  very  soon  kill  practically  aU  the  Okla- 
waha River  Swamp  In  the  approximately 
20-mlle  stretch  included  in  Rodman  Pool. 
This  is  about  one-third  the  distance  that 
was  considered  for  a  wild  or  scenic  river  in 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  study.  The 
clearing  plan  proposed  to  crush  the  trees 
into  the  bottom  mud  of  Rodman  Reservoir 
by  use  of  a  giant  tree  crusher.  Since  reeervoir 
filling,  fioatlng  trees  and  debris  have  been  a 
continuous  problem,  limiting  public  uses. 

The  project  will  most  likely  eliminate  the 
striped  bass  from  the  Oklawaha  lUver.  The 
project  will  provide  an  avenue  for  movement 
of  nuisance  aquatic  animals  and  plants. 

WHAT   MIGHT    BE   EXPECTED   IF  THE  PROJECT  IS 
HAL-TED 

If  the  project  is  stopped  now.  and  if  Rod- 
man Pool  Is  drained  to  normal  river  levels, 
some  trees  would  survive,  particularly  cy- 
press. If,  however,  the  pool  Is  dropped  after 
several  years,  only  the  trees  remaining  ai  the 
higher  elevations  will  sur\'lve  and  slow  re- 
growth  would  occur.  Without  the  pool,  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
take  advantage  of  the  initial  bloom  of  sport 
fishing.  However,  the  expense  of  weed  control 
and  debris  removal  would  be  diminished. 

Clearing  and  flooding  have  destroyed  the 
timber  and  therefore  the  habitat  for  wild- 
life formerly  living  in  the  Rodman  Pool  area. 
The  former  esthetic  values,  which  included 
wildlife-oriented  recreation,  associated  with 
a  meandering  stream,  are  also  gone.  If  the 
pool  were  drained  now,  regrowth  of  the 
timber  and  restoration  of  the  area's  former 
values  would  take  many  years. 

In  the  Eureka  Pool  area  wildlife  and 
esthetic  values  have  been  diminished  by  tim- 
ber salvaging  activities.  However,  if  con- 
struction were  stopped  at  this  point  before 
this  pool  is  cleared,  much  of  the  existing 
wildlife  and  esthetic  values  of  this  25 -mile 
reach  of  the  Oklawalia  River,  an  18,000-acre 
area,  would  remain. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our  1963  fishing  and  hunting  benefits 
evaluation  was  predicated  on  the  avail- 
ability of  a  low  quality  fishery.  If  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  care- 
fully reevaluated  the  benefits  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  Project,  new  informa- 
tion wovild  only  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the 
flfihery  benefits  which  were  expressed  In  dol- 
lars, and  a  higher  appraisal  of  the  wildlife 
losses.  The  latter  mvist  be  expressed  largely 
in  nonmonetary  terms  but  would  Include 
attention  to  rare  and  endangered  species  as 
well  as  to  the  role  of  the  flood  plains  In  the 
overall  habitat  needs  of  common  game  and 
nongame  species. 

A  reduction  In  fishing  benefits  estimated 
by  this  Bureau  would  be  Insignificant  in  a 
reappraisal  of  this  project.  However,  the  In- 
creased knowledge  of  eutrophlcatlon  quickly 
brings  to  mind  the  effects  aquatic  weeds  and 
algae  can  have  on  navigation,  boating, 
and  swimming,  water  skiing,  and  other  rec- 
reational pursuits.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  which  has  never  evaluated  the 
recreation  aspects  of  the  Barge  Canal,  could 
take  this  Into  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
previously  Ignored  esthetic  values. 

If  a  reappraisal  were  made,  considerable 
Interaction  should  take  place  between  the 
various  responsibilities  of  the  VS.  Geological 
Survey  and  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  in  terms  of  accidental  spills 
and  pollution  by  contaminants;  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  and 
Btireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in 
terms  of  water  quality  in  the  reservoirs;  and 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  In 
terms  of  a  wild  or  scenic  river  and  its  recre- 
ational uses.  National  Park  Service  might 
provide  land  use  planning  and  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  might  assist  in 
evaluating  estuarlne  effects. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Considering  the  public  Interest  In  this 
project,  a  thorough  review  seems  appropri- 
ate. Any  decision  as  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  complete,  substan- 
tially modify  or  halt  the  project  should  be 
based  on  thorough  studies  of  the  ecology, 
geology,  hydrology,  social  factors,  and  eco- 
nomic evaluations  of  the  alternatives.  Such 
a  study  Is  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
Bureau  and  should  Include  other  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  administers  the  Ocala 
National  Forest,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  constructing 
the  project  under  the  1942  authorization. 
These  studies  should  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  and  other  appropriate  acts,  direc- 
tives, and  policies. 

Major  issues  are  the  effects  of  the  canal 
on  the  very  Important  Florldan  Aquifer, 
pollution  of  the  reservoirs  and  the  aquifer, 
aquatic  weed  control,  doubtful  project  eco- 
nomic evaluations,  and  preservation  of  a 
stream  and  fiood  plain  considered  for  Wild 
River  status.  Protection  of  the  aqulfler  Is 
significant  to  the  Florida  citrus  Industry  and 
to  future  development  of  the  State  south 
of  the  canal.  These  considerations  are  largely 
economic  and  social.  Problems  of  weed  con- 
trol are  both  monetary,  bearing  on  project 
operation  and  Justification,  and  nonmone- 
tary, affecting  fish  and  wUdlife.  esthetics,  and 
recreation.  The  desire  to  preserve  a  free- 
flowing  stream  and  related  environment  and 
history  are  largely  nonmonetary  considera- 
tions. Total  appraisal  of  the  project  Is  very 
complex,  requiring  expertise  in  many  disci- 
plines. 

The  public  interest  would  be  served  by 
thorough  study  of  all  possible  alternatives 
and  by  making  this  information  available 
to  Congress  and  the  public  for  their  decision. 
Such  study  should  include  not  only  project 
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benefits,  but  also  very  thorough  study  of  the 
geolo^,  hydrology,  and  project  maintenance 
costs.  Including  the  expense  now  anticipated 
for  aquatic  vegetation  control. 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  OUawaha  In  lU  natural  state  Is  a 
cool,  highly  enriched,  densely  shaded,  fast- 
flowing  river.  The  dense  stands  of  hardwoods 
In  the  flood  plain  are  adapted  to  periodic 
flooding  and  drying. 

2.  There  are  over  300  species  of  animals, 
other  than  fish  and  insects,  on  the  canal 
alignment,  five  of  which  are  on  the  rare  and 
endangered  list. 

3.  All  of  the  Oklawaha  River  valley  except 
the  lower  9-10  miles  will  be  drastically  al- 
tered or  destroyed  by  channelization,  timber 
clearing,  construction  of  locks  and  dams,  and 
Impoundment,  all  as  part  of  two  projects — 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  and  the  Four 
River  Basins  Flood  Control  project.  The 
lower  9-10  miles  will  be  altered  to  some  de- 
gree, depending  on  how  much  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  water  entering  the  river 
channel  from  Rodman  Pool  differ  from  natu- 
ral conditions. 

4.  The  canal  Is  approximately  30  percent 
complete  in  terms  of  funding,  and  less  than 
one-fourth  complete  In  terms  of  channel 
mileage.  Inglls  lock,  Rodman  Lock  and  Dam, 
and  St.  Johns  Lock  are  completed  and  oper- 
ational. Rodman  Pool  has  been  cleared  and 
flooded.  The  Eureka  Pool  area  has  not  been 
cleared,  but  Eureka  Lock  and  Dam  are  com- 
pleted except  for  stream  channel  closure. 

5.  The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life has  evaluated  project  effects  on  game  spe- 
cies of  fish  and  wildlife  only. 

6.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  not 
evaluated  the  project.  In  1963,  it  chaired  a 
task  force  which  found  the  Oklawaha  River 
suitable  for  inclusion  In  the  wild  rivers  sys- 
tem. 

7.  In  1967,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  prepared  a  prelmpound- 
ment  study  of  the  project. 

8.  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  prepared  a 
report  on  the  geohydrology  of  the  Ocala  area. 

9.  The  Florida  Defenders  of  the  Environ- 
ment have  prepared  a  report  which  Is  highly 
critical  of  the  project. 

10.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  constructed 
recreational  facilities  at  Rodman  Pool,  and 
Is  requesting  that  a  portion  of  the  proposed 
Eureka  Pool  be  deleted  to  preserve  some  lakes 
and  swamp  area. 

11.  The  Florida  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources supports  the  project. 

12.  The  Florida  Oame  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission  Is  calling  for  a  reevaluatlon 
of  the  project. 

13.  Both  the  Florida  House  and  Senate 
Natural  Resources  Committees  have  held 
hearings  on  the  project.  The  House  Com- 
mittee voted  to  support  the  project.  The 
Senate  Committee  has  not  yet  voted. 

14.  Extensive  and  costly  eutrophlcatlon 
problems,  including  nuisance  aquatic 
growths,  are  Inevitable. 

15.  If  the  project  Is  halted,  regrowtb  of 
timber  In  the  Rodman  Pool  will  be  slow.  The 
low  quality  fishery  In  the  pool  will  be  lost, 
but  the  overall  envlrotunent  will  be  preserved 
In  as  yet  uncleared  areas.  The  very  costly 
problems  of  weed  and  debris  control  will  be 
avoided. 

16.  A  study  of  ecology,  geology,  hydrology, 
social  factors,  and  economics  Is  required  be- 
fore a  decision  on  the  future  of  the  project 
Is  made.  The  several  interested  Interior  agen- 
cies, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  Corps 
should  take  part  In  any  such  study. 

Tax    COBPS   OF   Emcinizxs 

(By  James  Ryan)  i 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers  la  like  .  .  .  that 

marvelous  little  creature,  the  beaver,  whose 

Instinct   tells   him    every   fall   to   build   a 

dam  wherever  he  finds  a  trickle  of  water 


"Like  the  Corps.  thU  little  animal  fre- 
quently biillds  dams  he  doesn't  need,  but 
at  least  he  doesn't  ask  taxpayers  to  foot 
the  bill."  Sen.  Oatlord  Nelson,  D.-Wis. 
There  Is  a  story  that  defines  an  elephant 
as  a  mouse  constructed  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Since  elephants,  and  mice,  are 
somewhat  rounded,  this  anecdote  tends  to 
contradict  another  that  contends  all  Engi- 
neers  suffer   from    the    "straight-line    syn- 
drome" and  do  not  Include  a  French  curve 
among  the  tools  of  their  trade. 

No  matter  which  tale  Is  correct,  assuming 
that  one  Is,  the  fact  remains  that  during  the 
past  195  years  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
evolved  from  a  few  ditch  diggers  who  worked 
for  free  at  Bunker  Hill  into  a  force  of  about 
60,000  soldiers  and  civlUans  who  have  spent 
some  $22-bllllon  In  what  appears  to  have 
been  an  effort  to  change  the  natural  face 
of  this  nation  Into  something  akin  to  what 
engineering  manuals  say  It  should  look  like. 
There  is  no  question  that  when  building 
bridges,  bunkers,  battlements  and  other  bas- 
tions of  war,  the  U.S.  Engineers  are  without 
parallel  In  history.  It's  when  they  have  turned 
their  military  expertise  toward  such  dvil 
works  as  clearing  rivers,  dredging  canals  and 
building  dams  that  they've  gotten  Into 
trouble. 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  It  seems  the  Corps 
has  adopted  a  belligerent  attitude  toward  Ita 
non-military  pursuits,  regarding  a  river  or 
a  fiood  plain  as  It  would  a  war -time  enemy, 
something  to  conquer  as  q\iickly,  as  effici- 
ently and  as  grandly  as  possible. 

This  hasn't  been  all  bad.  Corps  projects 
brought  Jobs  during  and  after  construotion, 
they  prevented  floods,  they  improved  naviga- 
tion and  generally  upgraded  conditions  in 
the  area  of  "Improvement."  Those  who  hap- 
pened to  live  In  what  became  the  bottom 
of  an  Impoundment  were  Inconvenienced 
somewhat,  but  they  were  paid  for  their 
trouble  and  so  everyone  should  have  lived 
happily  ever  after. 
But  they  didn't. 

In  the  pvast  couple  of  decades  some  stout- 
hearted conservationists  have  had  the  au- 
dacity to  question  an  agency  that  has  be- 
come— along  with  richness  and  fatness — an 
American  tradition,  an  agency  so  politically 
powerful  It  has  rebuffed  presidents  who  con- 
sidered placing  It  under  more  control. 

The  bone  of  contention  has  been  the  en- 
vironment. The  Corps,  a  growing  number  of 
critics  claimed,  had  not  been  giving  adequate 
consideration,  if  any,  to  the  effects  of  Its 
projects  on  natural  resources.  These  cries 
have  been  amplified  by  Army-announced 
plans  to  build  even  bigger  elephants  out  of 
even  smaller  mice. 

Criticism  at  first  was  brushed  aside,  like 
a  pesky  gnat.  When  the  complaints  became 
mosquito-sized,  the  Army  responded  with  ar- 
rogance. Finally  the  attacks  are  bringing  at 
least  a  public  effort  to  placate  and  coop- 
erate. These  three  statements,  all  by  ranking 
Corps  officials.  Illustrate  the  change: 

"Those  Ig^norant,  misguided,  conceited 
fools;  they  know  not  what  they  say.  We  are 
the  nation's  leading  conservationist  group 
because  we  have  conserved  the  earth  by 
molding  It  to  suit  man."  (1965) 

"Those  silly  butterfly  chasers  and  self- 
serving  politicians  can't  stand  In  the  way  of 
progress."  (1967) 

".  .  .  In  future  planning  we  must  ask  our- 
selves some  new  questions  and  apply  some 
new  yardsticks.  First,  will  a  proposed  project 
blend  Into  the  total  natural  environment? 
Will  we  detract  from,  or  add  to.  the  potential 
recreational  development  of  the  region?  Will 
we  adversely  affect,  or  contribute  to,  the  de- 
velopment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and 
I   marine  ecology?"  (1970) 

So.  you  say.  the  Corps  Is  changing  its  tune 
and  things  are  going  to  be  more  adequately 
planned  In  the  future.  Don't  count  too  heav- 
ily on  that. 


Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Lyn- 
don Johnson  made  preliminary  moves  to 
curtail  Corps  power,  but  didn't  have  a 
chance.  Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  called  the 
Engineers  "public  enemy  No.  1,"  but  the 
name-calling  caused  scarcely  a  ripple. 

Cabinet  members,  representatives  of  other 
bureaucracies  and  members  of  Congress  It- 
self have  railed  against  the  Corps,  with  little 
effect. 

The  point  is,  all  of  these  critics  have  been 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  The  Engineers 
take  their  orders  from  Capitol  Hill,  particu- 
larly from  those  distinguished  gentlemen  on 
public  works  committees,  and  until  there  Is 
a  change  In  direction  there,  one  can  expect 
the  Corps  to  alter  its  operations  only 
minutely. 

Then,  too,  blaming  the  entire  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  problems  surrounding  con- 
struction of  a  project  such  as  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  Is  like  blaming  the  entire 
city  of  St.  Petersburg  for  a  missed  garbage 
pickup.  In  the  case  of  the  city,  the  proper 
target  for  complaint  is  the  Sanitation  De- 
partment. With  the  Corps,  It's  Civil  Works 
Division.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  the 
Combat  Engineers  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere, 
until  they  come  home  to  fight  such  things 
as  floods  and  impediments  to  navigation. 

The  Civil  Works  Division  Is  made  up  of 
about  28,500  people,  of  which  only  some  150 
are  military  men  and  they  all  are  officers. 
Any  ex-enllsted  man,  and  most  of  those  who 
wear  some  sort  of  hardware  on  their  collars, 
will  tell  you  that  a  situation  Involving  all 
chiefs  and  no  Indians  can  result  in  little 
short  of  mass  confusion. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  military  personnel  are 
transferred  every  three  years  or  so,  and  you 
have  continuity  for  Corps  projects  left  In  the 
hands  of  civilians. 

Top  this  off  with  an  arrangement  that 
results  In  most  civilian  salaries  being  charged 
against  the  particular  project  on  which  they 
are  working.  Naturally,  If  there  are  no  proj- 
ects, the  white  collar  guys  don't  get  paid,  a 
situation  they  normally  try  to  avoid  at  all 
costs. 

Almost  all  the  Corps'  construction  is  done 
by  private  flrms  under  contract.  Thus  the 
builders,  dredgers,  sand  and  gravel  Indus- 
tries, concrete  industry  and  other  construc- 
tion-oriented entitles  have  a  pretty  solid 
stake  in  doing  their  best  to  see  the  Corps' 
workload  increases. 

For  example,  Gregg,  Gibson  &  Gregg,  a 
Leesburg  flrm,  has  been  awarded  more  than 
$14-mllllon  in  construction  contracts  on  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  alone.  Obviously, 
Gregg,  Gibson  &  Gregg  does  not  favor  aban- 
doning the  canal,  which  Is  about  30  per  cent 
complete  and  could  contain  several  more 
plums. 

Lump  the  Corps'  gainfully-employed  civil- 
ians with  the  want-to-be-employed  construc- 
tion industry  and  the  result  is  a  pretty 
potent  force.  Add  to  this  force  those  who 
stand  to  reap  real  flnancial  gains  from  com- 
pletion of  a  project — the  barge  lines,  the  land 
developers,  the  terminal  operators,  etc. — and 
the  force  becomes  nearly  overwhelming. 

Now  throw  m  politics  and  the  picture 
becomes  complete. 

There's  nothing  like  a  good  ol'  public  works 
project  back  In  the  home  state  or  district  to 
generate  support  for  a  candidate.  Some  peo- 
ple call  It  "pork  barrel."  Congressmen  gen- 
erally decline  to  complain  about  a  colle€igue's 
"pork"  because  one  day  Itll  be  their  turn  at 
the  barrel  and  a  question  today  might  mean 
getting  slapped  down  In  the  future. 

The  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  was  autho- 
rized m  1942,  by  coincidence  an  election  year. 
It  was  unearthed  for  reatudy  In  1956  and 
studied  again  In  1962,  again  colncldentally, 
election  years.  All  public  works  projects  as- 
signed to  the  Corps  are  included  in  omnibus 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Acts  that  Congress  passes 
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every  other  year — the  even-numbered  yeaxs. 
Barge  Canal  construction  began  In  Febru- 
ary 1964,  providing  a  solid  nine  months  of 
campaign  ballyhoo  for  all  but  one  member  of 
Florida's  congreesional  delegation,  which  Just 
happens  to  be  a  sponsor  for  the  project.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  then  planning  to  keep  his  Job 
m  the  White  House,  made  a  speech  at  the 
ground-breaking,  although  he  later  spoke 
critically  of  the  Corps. 

Florida's  congressmen,  as  well  as  ranking 
state  officials  and  special  Interest  groups  pro- 
moting the  project,  must  occafilonally  sit 
back  and  smirk  at  how  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  catching  most  of  the  blame  for  the  poten- 
tial environmental  dangers  further  Barge 
Canal  construction  coiild  bring.  The  Army 
can't  really  afford  to  pass  the  buck  upstairs, 
where  It  belongs.  Congress  is  that  august 
body  whence  all  monetary  blessings  flow  and 
one  doesn't  bite  the  hand  that  brings  the 
pork. 

Just  this  year,  in  the  face  of  growing  and 
apparently  well-founded  opposition  to  the 
Barge  Canal,  Congress  managed  to  scrape  up 
a  half-million  dollars  more  for  the  project 
than  President  Nixon  had  recommended.  Last 
year's  appropriation  was  25  per  cent  more 
than  hful  been  recommended. 

This  by  no  means  Is  an  attempt  to  abstrfve 
the  Corps  from  fault  In  public  works  projects 
that  turn  out  to  be  more  works  than  public. 
But  when  the  Army  digs  a  canal  through 
what  was  the  Oklawaha  River,  or  turns  the 
Everglades  into  a  system  of  drainage  ditches, 
or  contemplates  a  waterway  through  the  Big 
Bend,  Florida's  last  remaining  pristine  shore- 
line, it  Is  only  carrying  out  a  congressional 
mandate. 

The  Army  will  continue  to  carry  out  orders 
unless  and  until  Congress  tells  It  to  stop. 
Conservationists  can  scream  at  the  Corps 
about  the  Buge  Canal  until  they're  blue  in 
the  face  and  little  will  happen.  But  let  this 
state's  senators  and  representatives  and  local 
officials  withdraw  their  sponsorship  and  we'd 
soon  have  the  world's  most  expensive  monu- 
ment to  narrow  vision. 

Perhaps  It  Is  a  bit  unfair  to  say  the  Barge 
Canal  is  strictly  the  result  of  narrow  vision. 
It  is  more  accurate  to  say  there  was  a  lack 
of  environmental  consideration  In  the  plan- 
ning, but  at  the  time  plans  were  drawn, 
there  was  no  rule,  regulation,  directive,  order 
or  requirement  for  broad,  comprehensive 
planning.  The  Army  simply  was  instructed 
to  build  a  canal,  which  It  is  doing. 

When  It  became  Involved  In  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District, 
Its  orders  were  to  prevent  flooding,  and  it 
has. 

When  It  was  authorized  to  come  up  with 
a  route  for  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway 
from  St.  Marks  to  Anclote  Key,  that's  what 
it  did. 

The  fact  the  Barge  Canal  will  ruin  a  wild 
river  and  could  detrimentally  affect  Central 
Florida's  water  supply,  among  other  things, 
was  of  secondary  consideration.  The  fact  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
District  would  seriously  damage  the  Kisslm- 
mee  River,  the  St.  Lucie  estuary  and  threaten 
the  life  of  Lake  Okeechobee  was,  if  It  was 
considered  at  all,  secondary.  There's  Uttle 
hope  of  altering  these  projecto  now. 

Because  of  the  growing  national  concern 
over  the  environment,  however,  there's  chance 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway's  "missing  link" 
through  the  Big  Bend  will  be  moved  seaward 
of  where  the  Corps  has  said  It  should  be — 
at  roughly  the  one-foot  elevation  contour  in 
Florida's  largest  remaining  wilderness  area. 
An  offshore  alignment  would  do  less  eco- 
logical damage,  but,  by  Army  calculations, 
would  result  In  lower  beneflts. 

These  beneflts  are  very  important  to  the 
Corps,  which  Is  required  to  Justify  its  proj- 
ects through  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  (B/C  ratio).  Engineers, 
through  a  series  of  complex  formulas,  arrive 


at  a  project's  cost  each  year  for  50  years  and 
at  the  dollar  beneflts  that  can  be  expected 
over  the  same  period.  If  expected  beneflts 
exceed  expected  costs,  the  Engineers  tuck 
their  plans  under  their  arms  and  head  for 
Congress  seeking  authorization  to  go  ahead. 
But  before  the  finger  can  point  at  Congress 
or  the  Corps,  It  should  swing  around  and  be 
leveled  at  those  who.  In  theory  at  least,  get 
the  projects  started. 

According  to  Army  procedure,  a  group  of 
citizens  gets  in  touch  with  Its  U.S.  senators 
and  representatives  to  propose  a  project.  If 
the  solons  favor  the  proposal,  they  turn  It 
over  to  the  House  public  works  committee, 
which  authorizes  the  Corps  to  investigate  and 
make  a  report.  The  engineer  in  the  affected 
district  calls  a  public  hearing,  then  prepares 
a  survey  plan,  including  estimates  of  costs 
and  benefits.  If  all  goes  well,  the  approved 
plan  goes  back  to  the  public  works  committee, 
where  It  Is  Included  in  an  omnibus  Rivers 
and  Heirbors  Act. 

The  full  House,  the  Senate  and  the  presi- 
dent rarely  quarrel  with  what  comes  out  of 
the  public  works  committee,  so  now  the 
project  is  Included  In  a  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  and  becomes  reality.  If  authorization  in- 
cludes an  appropriation,  work  can  begin  as 
soon  as  contracts  can  be  let. 

There  have  been  claims  that  the  Corps  It- 
self goes  out  looking  for  Jobs  and,  once  one 
is  located,  has  little  trouble  convincing  a 
local  group  the  work  Is  necessary.  This  falls 
In  line  with  the  self -perpetuation  theory  and 
possibly  has  taken  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Engineers  are 
happy  to  provide  figures  showing  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  proposals  they  study  are 
turned  down  as  not  feasible.  But  these 
projects  are  not  simply  junked.  Instead,  the 
Army  places  the  denied  projects  In  an  "in- 
active" file  where  they  gather  dust  imtU  a 
local  sponsor  decides  to  revive  them. 

That's  what  happened  to  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal,  on  several  occasions. 

The  Idea  of  such  a  waterway  was  conceived 
back  In  Thomas  Jefferson's  day,  but  it  wasn't 
until  1935  that  the  first  spade  of  sand  was 
scattered  In  the  wind.  President  Roosevelt 
saw  the  project  as  a  means  of  providing  Jobs 
and  put  about  $5.5-mllllon  Into  It.  But  con- 
struction difficulties  and  concern  for  the 
freshwater  aquifer  that  underlies  most  of  the 
route  and  furnishes  most  of  Central  Florida's 
water  resulted  In  abandonment  after  about 
one  year.  Remains  of  what  was  done  then  can 
be  seen  near  Ocala  today. 

A  half-dozen  years  later  German  subma- 
rines regularly  were  sinking  tankers  and 
cargo  vessels  off  Florida's  coast.  A  canal 
across  the  state.  It  was  argued,  would  shorten 
the  perilous  voyage.  So  Congress,  at  the 
urging  of  Florida's  politicians,  gave  the  proj- 
ect approval  by  the  margin  of  one  vote  in 
1942.  This  is  an  Important  year  to  keep  in 
mind,  for  it  was  then  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  authorized — ordered,  in  other 
words — ^to  build  the  canal.  This  is  the  order 
being  carried  out  today,  28  years  later,  with 
essentially  the  same  construction  plans. 

The  canal  did  not  get  off — or  Into — the 
ground  In  1942  or  at  anytime  during  the  war 
years  because  of  greater  priorities  for  men, 
money  and  materials  elsewhere  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  antisubmarine  activities.  When 
the  war  ended,  plans  were  put  back  on  the 
shelf,  to  languish  for  a  dozen  years. 

Jacksonville  business  Interests  began  a 
move  in  the  early  1950s  that  resulted  in  the 
Barge  Canal  returning  to  attention,  but  a 
marginal  B/C  ratio  of  *1.06  to  $1  failed  to 
generate  congressional  appropriations  and  it 
was  back  to  the  shelf  with  the  plans. 

In  1960,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  his 
eye  on  the  White  House  and  needed  all  the 
help  he  could  get  from  Florida.  There  was  an 
agreement,  excellent  sources  say,  that  if 
Democratic  leaders  in  Florida  would  work 
In  Kennedy's  behalf,  he  would.  If  elected, 
promote  a  start  on  the  Barge  Canal.  Came 


election  day  and  Kennedy  and  the  Corps 
were  on  their  way  to  a  "new  frontier,"  both 
with  the  blessing  of  Florldlans. 

Canal  plans  came  out  for  still  another 
study  in  1962,  which  resulted  in  a  B/C  ratio 
that  was  $1.17  to  (1,  stUl  marginal,  but 
enough  to  allow  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
flrst  construction  funds  with  a  relatively 
clear  conscience.  President  Johnson  was  on 
hand  when  ground  was  broken  In  February 
1964.  Standing  beside  him  on  the  speaker's 
platform  that  rainy  day  was  Gov.  Farrls 
Bryant,  now  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Last  fall,  when  the  Florida  Waterways  As- 
sociation held  Its  annual  meeting  in  Winter 
Park,  Bryant  was  guest  of  honor. 

On  almost  every  even-numbered  day  since, 
there  has  been  a  story  somewhere  about 
someone  who  believes  construction  will  re- 
sult In  biological,  geological,  hydrologlcal, 
ecological,  physlographlcal,  botanical  or  eco- 
nomical chaos.  Odd-numbered  days  have 
seen  the  Corps  and  canal  boosters  either 
replying  to  the  charges  or  generating  a  few 
stories  of  their  own. 

The  exchange  has  been  enough  to  drive 
John  Q.  Citizen  to  the  OulJa  Board  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  facts. 

The  one  solid  leg  opponents  have  had  to 
stand  on  so  far  Is  an  absence  of  proper  pub- 
lic hearings  before  construction  began. 

After  the  time  a  few  good  folks  gathered 
In  the  Dixie  Theatre  in  Ocala  on  April  23, 
1940,  the  public  had  no  chance  to  hear  what 
was  going  on  and  comment  on  It  untU  late 
January  of  1966.  almost  two  years  after  con- 
struction got  underway.  The  1966  hearing, 
held  in  Tallahassee,  was  chaired  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Tom  Adams,  who  probably  Is 
Florida's  No.  1  public  waterway  booster  with 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  Executive 
Director  Randolph  Hodges  not  far  behind. 
Adams  Is  a  former  president  and  Hodges  a 
director  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association, 
a  barge-oriented  organization  which  says  It 
has  offices  "strategically  located  throughout 
the  Valley  and  In  Washington." 

Conservationists  went  to  the  heculng — 
actually  only  a  part  of  another  meeting — 
with  not  so  much  malice  toward  the  Barge 
Canal  itself  as  to  that  part  of  its  roirte 
through  the  Oklawaha  River  Valley.  They 
wanted  the  Corps  to  adopt  an  alternate  route 
that  would  preserve  the  river. 

What  happened  at  the  meeting  was  record- 
ed on  fllm.  That  fllm,  with  Adams  in  a 
starring  role.  Is  still  being  seen  around  the 
nation  as  a  classic  example  of  Just  how  un- 
responsive government  can  be. 

The  alternate  alignment,  needless  to  say, 
was  not  adopted.  But  canal  proponents  came 
to  rue  the  day  that  non-hearing  was  held  in 
Tallahassee,  more  than  150  miles  removed 
from  the  nearest  point  on  the  canal  route. 
It  not  only  heightened  bitterness  against 
state  and  Corps  officials,  but  prompted  the 
defenders  of  the  Oklawaha  River  to  take  a 
close  look  at  all  aspects  of  the  canal. 

When  the  scrutiny  l>egan.  It  was  not  by 
the  proverbial  little  old  ladies  In  tennis  shoes. 
The  center  of  opposition  was  In  Gainesville, 
and  when  well-quallfled  scientists  from  the 
University  of  Florida  and  elsewhere  became 
concerned,  many  around  the  state  and  the 
nation  began  to  take  notice. 

Adams  dismissed  the  criticism  as  "half- 
truths"  hy  "pseudo-scientists,"  charges  he 
has  declined  to  substantiate,  and  succeeded 
only  in  further  polarizing  opposition,  which 
had  formed  a  non-profit  organization  called 
Florida  Defenders  of  the  Environment 
(FDE). 

Aimed  with  information  suppUed  by  FDE. 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  a  New 
York  organization,  brought  a  federal  suit 
last  fall  against  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
suit  claims  the  Corps  "has  been  less  than 
candid"  about  the  Barge  Canal  and  alleges 
the  project  violates  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
Amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
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It  Is  the  oiUy  legal  action  ever  taken 
against  the  Corps  as  a  result  of  one  of  its 
orolects  It  apparently  has  caused  some  con- 
iteniatlon  on  Judicial  levels.  Almost  a  year 
has  passed  and  the  case  Isn't  close  to  coming 

to  trial. 

Meanwhile,  construction  continues.  Just  as 
Congress  ordered  back  in  1942. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  abandoning  the 
1935  canal— which  was  to  be  at  sea-level— 
was  what  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS) 
determined  was  a  threat  to  the  underground 
freshwater  aquifer  underlying  most  of  the 
canal  route.  The  Corps  contended  at  the  time 
that  a  series  of  locks  and  dams,  which  re- 
quire less  severe  excavations,  would  elimi- 
nate the  threat  and  still  accommodate  barge 
traffic.  This  Is  the  idea  that  was  brought  to 
fruiUon  during  the  war. 

A  Uter  uses  report  tended  to  support  the 
Corps-  ideas  about  the  aquifer,  but  thla  Is  a 
major  question  today,  particularly  at  Sliver 
Springs  and  Rainbow  Springs,  where  multi- 
million-dollar tourist  attractions  are  greatly 
dependent  on  the  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
that  flow  from  the  aquifer  each  day.  Any 
fluctuation  In  quality  or  quantity  at  either 
attraction  and  the  State  of  Florida  is  prac- 
tlcaUy  assured  of  heading  Into  court  to 
answer  a  damage  suit. 

Fears  that  water  flow  wlU  be  affected  are 
supported  by  a  number  of  dry  springs  In  the 
area  between  the  western  end  of  the  Barge 
Canal  and  the  Wlthlacoochee  River  In  north- 
west Citrus  County.  Residents  of  Inglls  and 
Yankeetown  are  ready  to  swear  that  what 
now  are  gaping  holes  In  the  earth  were  gush- 
ing springs  before  the  canal  was  excavated  a 
minimum  12  feet  Into  the  earth  some  four 
years  ago. 

William  B.  Paterson  of  Tankeetown.  a 
former  member  of  the  Game  and  Freshwater 
Fish  Commission,  reported  that  during  an 
extremely  low  tide  last  winter,  no  fewer  than 
27  "bolls "  caused  by  water  escaping  from 
the  aquifer  were  counted  In  the  canal  ex- 
cavation west  of  the  Inglls  Lock.  "Thafs 
where  our  water  went,"  he  said. 

Asked  about  this,  officials  at  the  Corps* 
JacksonvUle  District  Office  said  they  hadn't 
heard  that  the  springs  had  dried,  but  would 
"look  Into  it." 

Paterson  was  one  of  the  "fishermen"  who 
spotted  a  partially  laden,  350-foot  barge  ap- 
parently aground  near  the  western  end  of 
the  canal  in  late  June.  He,  and  others.  In- 
sist the  barge  spent  some  24  hotirs  on  the 
bottom  of  the  channel  while  tugs  worked 
frantically  before  freeing  It.  They  have  pic- 
tures that  tend  to  prove  their  story. 

The  Jacksonville  Office  flatly  denied  the 
barge  was  aground,  but  admitted  It  had  not 
Investigated  before  making  the  statement. 
The  Canal  Authority  of  Florida,  a  co-spon- 
sor of  the  project,  and  the  shipper.  Dixie 
Lime  and  Stone  Co.  of  Ocala,  a  strong  canal 
supporter,  made  great  overstatements  about 
how  things  had  gone  exactly  as  planned. 

What  happened,  apparently.  Is  that  what 
was  planned  as  a  pro-canal  promotion  back- 
fired and  the  Corps,  the  Canal  Authority 
and  the  shipper  were  caught  with  their  chan- 
nel shoaled. 

Although  no  one  will  admit  to  an  error  In 
the  alleged  barge  grounding,  the  Corps  has 
owned  up  to  a  mistake  in  construction  of 
a  bvpass  canal  that  Is  designed  to  deliver 
water  to  the  Wlthlacoochee  River  down- 
stream from  the  Inglls  Lock. 

The  by-pass  channel,  which  carries  water 
around  the  lock  and  Into  the  river,  was  de- 
signed to  furnish  a  flow  equal  to  the  average 
amount  of  water  In  the  rtver  each  month 
for  the  past  38  years.  It  doesn't  work,  at  least 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  Inglls  and  Yankee- 
town  residents.  i 
Paterson,  who  has  a  beautiful  home  on 
the  river,  said  that  flow  Is  far  leas  than 
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formerlv,  tliat  as  a  result  tidal  fluctuations 
are  as  much  as  three  feet  greater,  that  tur- 
bidity has  increased,  that  salt  content  of 
the  water  is  higher  and  that  fishing  has 
diminished. 

The  Corps  admits  flow  through  the  by- 
pass canal  Is  not  as  great  as  it  should  be 
and  is  altering  a  culvert  that  It  says  will 
Increase  volume  by  at  least  300  cubic  feet 
per  second.  It  also  has  commissioned  the 
USGS  to  conduct  a  $193,000  survey  and  moni- 
toring program  on  salinity  levels  In  the  river. 
The  first  place  the  USGS  tested  for  salt, 
IncldentaUv,  was  in  a  freshwater  spring  bub- 
bling from  the  bottom  of  the  Wlthlacooche. 
Paterson  said  the  geologists  were  red-faced 
when  he  questioned  the  authenticity  of  data 
collected  at  that  station. 

Just  what  can  and  will  be  done  if  the 
sxirvey  results  are  adverse  Isn't  known,  and 
that.  generaUy.  Is  the  point  of  aU  of  the 
hullabaloo  over  the  entire  Barge  Canal.  U 
construction  continues  and  the  conservation- 
ists' fears  are  realized,  what  can  and  will 
be  done  to  negate  the  damage? 

Obviously,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
to  restore  the  Oklawaha. 

That's  why  there  have  been  consistent 
demands  for  a  comprehensive  ecological  study 
of  the  entire  project.  Such  a  study  never 
really  has  been  attempted.  Ecology  U  more 
thain  a  popular  word  these  days.  More  has 
been  learned  about  this  Inter-relatlonshlp 
between  plant  and  animal  and  physical  com- 
munities In  the  last  two  decades  than  In  the 
previous  two  centuries. 

Even  Col.  Avery  S.  Fullerton,  the  Jackson- 
ville District  engineer  and  man  In  charge  of 
canal  construction,  has  said  he  would  wel- 
come such  a  study.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  determine  Just  who's  right  and  who  s 
wrong  In  nil  the  oratory  that's  filled  the  air 
for  the  past  six  years. 

Fullerton  cited  the  meteoric  rise  In  build- 
ing costs  and  said  that  because  of  this  he 
would  not  favor  a  moratortimi  on  construc- 
tion while  the  study  Is  taking  place.  How- 
ever he  said,  "I  would  be  glad  to  see  that 
construction  during  that  period  would  be 
on  as  many  projects  as  possible  that  would 
be  potentially  less  ecologloaUy  damaging." 
So  that's  the  status  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, particularly  In  Its  relationship  with 
the  Barge  Canal.  The  Corps,  which  Is  catch- 
ing merry  hell,  possibly  Justifiably  and  pos- 
sibly not.  for  a  Job  It  was  ordered  to  do.  Is 
Just  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  have  the  con- 
troversy resolved,  one  way  or  another. 

So  what's  the  hangup?  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  explained  It  this  way 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Corps'  195th  birthday 
In  June : 

"If  m  the  past  the  Corps  ever  was  Insensi- 
tive to  certain  environmental  questions,  that 
insensltlvlty  refiected  In  large  measure  the 
views  of  political  leaders  and  much  of  the 
American  population.  It  took  us  many  years 
to  realize  that  our  natural  resources  are  not 
unlimited." 

Prom  that  and  other  statements.  It  would 
seem  the  Corps  has  changed  Its  attitudes. 
Judging  from  the  sudden  and  widespread  In- 
terest in  the  environment.  It  appears  much 
of  the  public  has  changed. 

That  leaves  the  political  leaders,  and  In 
view  of  past  attitudes  on  the  part  of  some  of 
Florida's  state  and  national  officeholders 
toward  the  Barge  Canal,  It  wUl  be  Interesting 
to  listen  to  their  promises  between  now  and 
November. 

Win  they  change?  Or  at  least  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  Information  available? 
Politicians  have  been  known  to  test  the 
pulse  of  the  public  occaslonaUy.  like  in  even- 
numbered  years. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  concern  the  Senator  from 


South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ex- 
pressed that  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  this  project  might  imply  a  waiver  of 
the  statutory  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee report  that  bears  on  this  point: 
The  committee  has  received  objections, 
based  on  environmental  grounds,  to  many 
programs  and  projects  for  which  funds  are 
included  in  this  bill.  The  objections  are 
principally  based  on  the  failure  of  the  agen- 
cies involved  to  file  the  five-point  statement 
required  by  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969.  The  agencies  were  given 
until  June  1.  1970  to  prepare  their  procedures 
for  implementing  that  act.  The  committee 
has  been  Informed  that  the  required  state- 
ments are  In  preparation.  In  most  cases,  the 
projects  objected  to  have  been  under  con- 
strucUon  for  some  time.  The  fact  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  funds  In  this 
bill  does  not  exempt  the  construction  agen- 
cies from  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
that  act  as  currently  applicable. 

This  project  has  been  imder  con- 
struction for  about  9  years,  more  than 
$52  million  of  Federal  funds  have  been 
spent  on  this  project.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation, 
the  entire  Cabinet  of  the  State  of  Florida 
except  the  Governor.  It  is  the  one  re- 
maining link  in  the  great  intracoastal 
waterway  extending  from  the  Mexican 
border  to  Trenton,  NJ.  with  intercon- 
nections with  the  inland  navigation  sys- 
tem of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio  Rivers  and  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is 
a  very  important  project,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  wUl  be  defeated. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  wUl  not  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  and  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  there  is  anyone 
in  the  Senate  who  is  interested  in  Flor- 
ida, interested  in  its  ecology,  and  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  Florida,  it  is 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida.  With- 
out boasting,  it  Is  he  who,  as  Governor, 
signed  the  deed  conveying  850.000  acres 
of  Florida  land  to  the  U.S.  Government 
for  setting  up  the  E\'erglades  National 
Park  It  is  he  who  has  followed  every  de- 
velopment of  that  park  ever  since  he  has 
been  in  the  Senate.  It  is  he  who  has  fol- 
lowed every  single  effort  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Florida  beauties  and  na- 
ture that  seem  at  all  defensible  and 
desirable. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  repre- 
sented his  people  and  also,  he  thinks,  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation  in  supporting 
strongly  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal. 
It  is  the  route  connecting  at  last,  at  long 
last^and  this  has  been  plaimed  ever 
since  Spanish  days— the  Gulf  area,  the 
Mississippi  Basin  area,  and  all  the  other 
basins  that  run  into  the  Gulf,  with  the 
Atlantic  coastal  area,  thereby  saving 
from  400  to  500  miles  of  water  travel. 

It  Is  now  a  third  complete  geographi- 
cally and  physically,  and  more  than  a 
third  complete  Insofar  as  financial  com- 
mitments are  concerned;  because,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  money  that  already  has 
been  spent,  the  Federal  Government  has 
recently  committed,  as  the  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  well  knows,  more  than  $12 
million — this  within  the  last  month — 
on  three  additional  contracts  which  are 
now  in  force.  The  State  of  Florida  has, 
for  itself,  almost  completed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  rights-of-way  and  the  other  lands 
required,  and  I  believe  that  the  total  re- 
quired in  that  matter  of  the  State  of 
Florida  is  $16  million,  of  which  most  has 
been  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  those 
lands. 

Considering  both  Federal  and  State 
money,  the  project  is  more  than  a  third 
paid  for,  and  the  project  at  both  ends  is 
largely  completed  insofar  as  the  digging 
into  the  soil  of  our  State  is  concerned.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  even  reasonable  to 
talk  about  leaving  those  great  sloughs 
extending  from  the  St.  Johns  River  to 
the  Eureka  Dam  almost  up  to  Silver 
Springs,  where  the  park  has  been  largely 
excavated  and  the  other  big  areas  ex- 
cavated at  the  west  end  of  the  waterway. 
This  is  not  the  old  sea-level  canal.  This 
is  a  canal  which  at  most  will  dig  into  the 
sou  of  our  State,  at  the  deepest  place, 
27  feet.  It  is  a  canal  which  will  be  op- 
erated by  the  fresh  waters  of  our  State, 
which  will  have  to  be  impounded  and 
kept  available  to  operate  the  five  locks 
that  are  involved  in  this  canal. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  to  delay  or  to 
stop  this  great  effort  at  this  time — which 
already  has  been  too  much  delayed — 
would  be  a  very  useless  and  unwise 
course.  The  matter  has  been  fought  out 
twice  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — once 
on  the  motion  of  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr,  Douglas, 
and  once  on  the  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROxMniE).  Both  times,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  the  Senate  has  upheld 
the  continuation  of  the  construction  of 
this  canal. 

Mr.  President,  only  in  January  of  this 
year,  this  large  and  voluminous  report 
from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  was  made  on  this 
canal,  having  to  do  with  the  hydrological 
values  which  have  just  been  mentioned 
by  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  This  report  shows 
very  clearly  that  there  is  no  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  distinguished  geologist 
and  reporter.  Dr.  Faulkner,  of  discon- 
tinuance or  delay  in  construction.  He 
simply  says  that  there  are  some  small 
chances  of  pollutiMi  which  caji  easily 
be  avoided  by  corrective  action  taken 
as  the  construction  gets  underway. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  say  many  things 
about  this  matter,  but,  in  order  to  save 
time,  I  simply  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  letter  of  June  5  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  asking  for  a  15- 
month  moratorium  on  construction  of 
the  canal,  and  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  that 
letter,  because  I  received  a  copy  of  It, 
addressed  to  Hon.  Walter  J.  HIckel,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  on  July  15.  with 
various  documents  attached  to  that  let- 
ter. Except  for  an  acknowledgement  of 
It  I  have  received  no  reply  from  my 
letter  of  Jime  15. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  iNTKaiOB, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  5, 1970. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resob, 
Secretary  o/  the  Army. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Secketart:  Enclosed  for  yoitf 
information  U  a  copy  of  a  report  entlUed 
"Review  and  Appraisal  of  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal."  The  report  was  prepared  In 
an  effort  to  evaluate  the  claims  of  many  peo- 
ple who  have  written  this  Department  al- 
leging that  insufficient  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  scenic,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  natural  beauty  aspecte  In  planning  the 
Croes  Florida  Barge  Canal  project. 

I  have  reviewed  the  appraisal  report  and 
believe  that  several  Hems  of  Importance  to 
this  Department  should  be  more  fxiUy  con- 
sidered m  relation  to  the  construction  of 
this  project.  I  am  recommending  that  a 
thorough  ecological  and  environmental  study 
be  undertaken  by  a  Department  of  the 
Interior  task  force.  The  study  would  be  co- 
ordinated with  your  Department  and  the 
Involved  State  agencies.  To  faclUUte  the 
study  efforts  of  the  task  force,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  15-month  moratorium  on 
project  construction  be  effected  whUe  the 
study  Is  being  carried  out. 

In  the  table  on  page  117  of  the  hearings 
on  the  Public  Works  ApproprlaUons  for 
1970  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, amounts  of  $700,000  and  »500,000  are 
shown  for  engineering  and  design  and  for 
supervision  and  administration,  respective- 
ly, as  a  part  of  the  total  of  $6,000,000  In- 
cluded for  thU  project  In  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  1970  under  Construction.  General. 
We  presume  that  the  budgetary  reserve  In- 
cludes a  proportionate  share  of  these 
amounts. 

Since  the  Department  of  the  Interior  does 
not  have  adequate  funds  available  to  carry 
out  the  studies  we  believe  are  necessary 
and  the  studies  are  directly  related  to  the 
future  construction  program  for  the  proj- 
ect, we  request  that  funds  for  this  piirpose 
be  made  available  to  us  from  that  portion 
of  the  budgetary  reserve  assigned  to  those 
functions  described  above.  Section  2(e)  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48 
Stat.  401,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  661  et  seq.) 
authorizes  the  transfer  of  such  funds. 

In  making  this  request,  we  recognize  that 
'the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  for 
1970  did  Identify  $600,000  In  the  Construc- 
tion, General  appropriation  of  the  Corps  of 
Englneers-Clvll  for  transfer  to  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WlldUfe  under  au- 
thority of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Coordina- 
tion Act.  These  funds  are  being  used  for 
necessary  Investigations  of  a  number  of 
authorized  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Investigations 
were  prograunmed  to  meet  both  the  needs 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  In 
connection  with  these  projects,  and  should 
be  completed  In  an  orderly  manner.  Use  of 
funds  from  this  source  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  ecological  and  environmental 
studies  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
would  result  In  an  undesirable  curtailment 
of  these  studies  and  possible  delays  in  con- 
struction of  various  projects. 

If  the  proposed  method  of  financing  Is 
acceptable,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  provide 
detailed  estimates  of  the  studies  believed 
needed  and  the  funds  required.  We  are  send- 
ing a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C,  June  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  June  6.  1970.  my 
office  was  advised  by  a  telephone  call  from 
your  department  that  you  planned  to  make 
a  press  release  on  June  8  announcing  that 
you  had  written  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
requesting  a  15-month  moratorium  on  con- 
struction of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
while  a  special  task  force  composed  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
study  the  ecological,  hydrological  and  other 
problems  involved. 

Upon  being  Informed  of  this  press  release. 
I  requested  your  department  to  furnish  me 
with  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  June  6.  1970  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  which  I  was  fur- 
nished on  June  8,  as  well  as  the  accompany- 
ing report  which  I  have  read  in  detail. 

At  this  time  I  will  not  go  into  the  mani- 
fest advantages  to  the  nation  and  the  eco- 
nomics involved,  including  recreational  ben- 
efits, that  were  completely  omitted  from  the 
report.  In  linking  up  the  1060-mile  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  serving  the  East  Coast  to 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  with  the  1070-mile 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  serving  the  Gulf 
and  Mississippi  River  Basin  area,  as  testified 
to  by  many  recognized  and  authoritative 
groups,  numerous  benefits  have  been  at- 
tested to.  These  are  available  should  you  de- 
sire to  have  them  In  order  that  you  may 
make  a  more  objective  review  of  the  merits 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  moratorium  being 
placed  on  the  construction  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  which  has  already  been 
unduly  delayed  due  to  budgetary  restric- 
tions and  the  placing  of  appropriated  funds 
In  budgetary  reserve. 

I  have  no  objection,  of  coxirse,  to  your  de- 
partment's making  further  studies  concur- 
rent with  continued  construction  of  the 
project  that  you  feel  may  be  warranted.  How- 
ever, as  one  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Subcommlttss 
on  Public  Works  Appropriations.  I  do  not 
look  with  favor  on  allocating  for  such  stud- 
ies any  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
construction,  supervision  and  administra- 
tion of  the  project.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
project  that  has  been  studied  and  restudled 
more  than  this  one.  As  a  matter  of  Interest. 
I  am  enclosing  (Enclosure  I)  for  your  infor- 
mation a  partial  list  of  the  various  studies 
which  have  been  conducted  over  the  years. 
This  list  totals  74  studies,  a  niunber  of  which 
have  been  conducted  by  agencies  oT  your 
department. 

I  note,  also,  from  the  report  encloeed  with 
your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
that  It  quotes  from  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Florida  Defenders  of  the  Environment,  en- 
titled, "Environmental  Impact  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,"  dated  March  1970.  This 
report  was  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1971  public  works 
appropriations  bill.  No  mention  was  made  In 
such  report  of  the  rebuttal  testimony  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Mc- 
Cree,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Florida  Waterways 
Association,  formerly  the  Chairman  of  the 
Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida.  For 
your  Information  I  am  Inclosing  (Enclosiire 
n)  a  copy  of  his  testimony  which  was  made 
a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings  at  my 
request.  I  beUeve  you  will  also  be  interested 
m  reading  a  copy  of  Mr.  McCree's  letter  of 
January  9,  1970  to  the  President  and  Edltor- 
In-Chlef  of  The  Reader's  Digest.  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  this  letter  for  your  Information.  (En- 
closure III) 

There  Is  no  one  man  wh<xn  X  know  who 
possesses  more  background  and  factual  In- 
formation regarding  the  history  of  the  Cross- 
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Florida  Barge  Canal  than  does  Mr.  McCree, 
and  I  strongly  reconunend  your  reading  his 
comments  on  the  subject.  Such  information 
should  enable  anyone  with  an  open  mind 
to  understand  the  actual  facts  regarding  the 
canal  project  rather  than  to  give  credence  to 
the  great  volume  of  oft-times  unsubstanti- 
ated information  put  out  by  various  organi- 
zations and  the  news  media. 

Let  me  further  point  out.  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  the  project  Is  some  31  percent  complete. 
The  Congress  has  appropriated  some  $52.7 
minion  of  a  total  estimated  federal  cost  of 
•169.2  million.  Some  M5.5  million  has  been 
expended  as  of  the  close  of  calendar  year 
1969.  Out  of  the  toUl  non-federal  costs  of 
•16  million,  the  State  of  Florida  has  expended 
about  $11  million  and  the  cost  of  work  ac- 
complished by  local  Interests  In  the  con- 
struction of  six  barge  ports  is  estimated  to 
be  $2  million  to  tS  million. 

Important,  also.  Is  the  fact  that  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  expenditures  through  cal- 
endar year  1969.  plus  the  cost  of  the  first 
six  months  of  1970.  which  U  not  currently 
available  to  me.  an  additional  •S  million  to 
$10  million  would  be  required  should  the 
project  be  deferred,  making  a  total  sunken 
investment  of  between  $65  mllUon  to  $75 
million. 

The  additional  work  still  required  to  be 
constructed  or  modified  In  the  event  of  such 
a  deferral  would  be  the  Inglls  spillway  for 
fiood  control  on  the  Wlthlacoochee  River; 
plug  the  cftnal  west  of  the  Wlthlacoochee 
River  and  remove  the  barrier  dam  to  restore 
river  openings:  provide  bank  protection  from 
Inglls  Lock  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  provide 
channel  in  the  Eureka  Reservoir  reach  for 
flood  control  on  the  Oklawaha  River  portion 
of  Poxor  River  Basins  project;  provide  bypass 
at  Rodman  Dam  and  plug  the  canal  west  of 
St.  Johns  Lake. 

Considering  the  work  already  done  und 
that  which  must  be  done  If  a  long  deferral 
Is  ordered.  It  can  be  seen  that  while  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  Is  only  some  31% 
complete,  the  effect  such  construction  would 
have  on  the  environmental  aspect*  would 
be  60  to70'"r. 

In  this  connection  I  might  state  that  three 
of  the  five  lock  and  dam  structures  are  com- 
pleted, one  reservoir  Is  full  and  two  of  the 
reservoirs  remain  to  be  cleared  of  timber.  Ex- 
tensive progress  has  been  made  on  reloca- 
tion of  utilities,  roads  and  bridges. 

With  reference  to  land  acquisition,  about 
85  Tc  of  the  water  storage  lands  and  canal 
rights-of-way  have  been  acquired  by  the 
State  agency  and  those  remaining  are  In 
process,  of  acquisition. 

During  the  course  of  consideration  of  the 
location  of  the  canal,  dating  back  to  1826, 
some  29  different  routes  were  studied.  Based 
upon  those  studies  the  present  alignment 
was  authorized  in  1942.  At  the  same  time 
autliorlzatlon  was  granted,  construction  of 
a  pipeline  across  the  State  of  Florida  was 
undertaken  to  relieve  the  oil  and  fuel  short- 
age cm  the  eastern  seaboard  as  a  result  of  the 
wartime  situation.  I  mention  this  since  dur- 
ing the  testlmcmy  of  Major  General  Eugene 
Reybold.  Chief  of  Engineers.  War  Depart- 
ment, before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce June  30,  1942,  he  stated  In  testifying 
in  regard  to  the  canal : 

"The  value  In  time  of  war  of  an  improved 
through  Inland  waterway  from  Port  Isabel 
(Texas)  to  Trenton  (New  Jersey)  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  12  feet.  Is  believed  suffl- 
dent  to  warrant  construction  of  these  Im- 
provements." 

I  should  add  that  the  pipeline  Instead  of 
the  Canal  was  constructed  at  that  time  due 
mainly  to  priorities  for  materials  and  the 
fact  that  the  construction  time  of  the  pipe- 
line was  estimated  to  be  three  months  ^s 
oppcxied  to  three  years  for  the  canal. 

Mr.  Secretary,  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
with  regard  to  the  Oklawaha  River.  I  be- 


Ueve  It  particularly  ImporUnt  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  the  River  and  Harbor  Acts  b«- 
twesr.  1890  and  1916  authorized  projects  and 
fund3  were  appropriated  for  navigation  proj- 
ect works  on  the  Oklawaha  River  which  were 
completed  in  1925.  The  project  consists  of  a 
channel  six  feet  deep  from  the  mouth  to  the 
head  of  Silver  Springs  Run;  clearing  channel 
obstructions  from  Silver  Springs  Run  to  Lake 
Griffin,  Including  certain  artificial  waterways 
and  extensions  thereof,  and  maintaining 
dikes  to  obtain  a  navigable  depth  of  about 
four  feet  to  Leesburg  and  Lake  Orlffln;  and 
construction  of  a  lock  and  dam  at  Moss 
Bluff  to  maintain  the  water  level  on  Lake 
Grlffln.  Thvis.  years  ago  the  natural  river  was 
altered  greatly  by  these  improvements  and 
by  timber  operations  by  private  Interests, 
especially  the  cutting  of  the  cypress  trees. 
Further,  records  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
reveal  that  there  was  not  a  year  during  the 
10-year  period  from  1959  through  1968  in 
which  snagging  In  the  Oklawaha  was  not  per- 
formed at  an  average  annual  cost  of  $4,209. 
the  maximum  being  $9,268.  Also,  hyacinth 
control  has  been  performed  on  a  yearly  basis, 
and  during  the  same  10-year  period  the  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  on  the  Oklawaha 
watershed  was  $38,754,  of  which  an  estimated 
annual  expenditure  of  $13,000  was  for  hya- 
cinth control  on  the  lower  river. 

I  believe  It  also  Important  to  point  out 
that  on  the  Oklawaha  and  the  Wlthlacoo- 
chee Rivers  certain  flood  control  work  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  now  under  con- 
struction under  the  Four  River  Basins  proj- 
ects is  tied  in  with  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal,  to  prevent  flood  damage,  averaging 
some  $9.12  mUllon  In  the  Oklawaha  River 
basin  and  some  $2.2  million  In  the  Wlth- 
lacoochee River  Basin.  The  total  cost  of  Im- 
provements m  the  Oklawaha  River  basin  Is 
estimated  at  $3.6  million  and  the  Wlthla- 
coochee River  Basin  at  some  $2.8  million. 
The  Moss  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Okla- 
waha River  was  reconstructed  as  a  part  of 
the  Four  River  Basins  project  and  was  com- 
pleted In  December  1969  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1.9  million. 

The  above  facts,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  Wlthlacoochee  River  was  altered  by  work 
accomplished  under  the  River  and  Harbor 
Acts  of  1881  and  1907,  show  conclusively 
that  neither  of  these  two  river  systems  Is 
In  Its  natural  state,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  work  on  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal, 
coupled  with  work  to  be  accomplished  under 
the  Pour  River  Basins  project,  will  ultimately 
provide  a  better  hydrologlcal  and  ecological 
system  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  In 
that  large  area. 

I  realize  that  this  letter  Is  most  lengthy: 
yet  I  feel  It  Is  of  paramount  Importance  for 
you  to  have  all  facts  at  hand  In  view  of 
your  recent  request  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  based  on  information  which  could 
only  be  oriented  In  one  direction  without 
due  consideration  to  the  many  other  aspects 
of  the  problem  not  fully  within  the  pur- 
view of  your  Department.  Should  some  prob- 
lems of  the  nature  indicated  In  the  report 
accompanying  your  letter  arise,  they  should 
be  more  appropriately  taken  care  of  during 
the  course  of  construction. 

Let  me  fvirther  say  In  closing  that  the 
report  accompanying  your  letter  contains 
many  questionable  facts:  for  example,  the 
statement  relative  to  the  1963  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  If 
you  will  refer  to  the  chart  on  Page  12  of 
the  report,  you  will  find  that  man  days  loss 
In  hunting  resulting  from  the  project  would 
be  18,150,  while  fishing  wovUd  be  Improved 
by  78.200  man  days.  Further,  other  matters 
covered  In  the  report  such  as  recreation,  pol- 
lution and  weed  control  are  being  considered 
by  the  Corjjs  of  Engineers  along  with  the 
planned  program  of  construction  as  required 
under  law. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  careful  con- 


sideration of  all  the  voluminous  Information 
available  on  the  construction  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  would  convince  anyone 
that  the  value  of  this  project  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  particularly  in  Its 
present  stage  of  construction,  would  far 
outweigh  the  questions  raised  within  your 
single  agency  having  only  partial  responsi- 
bility, and  which  by  careful  and  fair  evalu- 
ation and  cooperation  as  the  project  moves 
forward  can  eliminate  any  fears  of  great 
damage  to  the  ecology  of  the  area  traversed 
by  the  Canal. 

By  copy  of  this  communication,  I  wish  to 
Indicate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  my 
complete  opposition  to  any  moratorium  on 
the  construction  of  the  C^oss-Florlda  Barge 
Canal  and  to  request  that  he  expedite  the 
completion  of  the  project  to  the  full  capa- 
bilities of  the  Engineers  and  appropriations 
of  the  Congress. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain. 
Yours  faithfully. 

Spessaro  L.  Holland. 

Partial  List  or  Reports  on  Cross-Flobida 
Barge  Canal 
Name  of  Report  and  Date: 
First  report  authorized,  3  Mar  1826. 
Waterway  across  State  of  Florida,  19  Feb 
1829. 

Waterway  across  State  of  Florida,  26  Jan 
1830. 

Waterway  across  State  of  Florida,  6  Mar 
1832. 

Waterway  across  State  of  Florida  (Sanford 
to  Tampa,  Fla.)  6  Dec  1838. 

Waterway  across  State  of  Florida,  1  May 
1855. 

Waterway  Apalachlcola  Bay  to  Atlantic 
Ocean,  29  Sep  1873. 

Canal  St.  Marys  River  (Ga.  &  Fla.)  to  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  6  Apr'l880. 

Waterway  across  State  of  Florida.  9  Nov 
1911. 

Waterway  across  State  of  Florida,  30  Jul 
1913. 

Waterway  across  State  of  Florida,  10  Oct 
1924. 

Atlantic  Gulf  Ship  Canal  Fla.  (Cumber- 
land Sound  Pla.  to  Miss.  R.W/W),  1  Dec. 
1931. 

Atlantic  Gulf  Ship  Canal.  Fla.  (Fla  Ship 
Canal)  (Georgla-Pla.  W/W)  St.  Marys  River 
(Ga.  &  Fla.)  to  Gulf,  27  Jan  1932. 

Atlantic  Gulf  Ship  Canal,  Fla..  Geological 
and  Ground  Water  Conditions,  10  Dec  1935. 
Atlantic  Gulf  Ship  Canal,  Fla.,  1  Nov  1936. 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  12  Jun  1942. 
Definite  Project  Report.  Dec  1943. 
Addendum  No.  1  to  Definite  Project  Re- 
port, Mar  1945. 

Economic  Restudy  of  Cross-Fla.  Barge 
Canal,  10  Jan  1958. 

Economic    Evaluation    of    Cross    Florida 

Barge  Canal  (Jacksonville  Dlst) ,  13  Mar  1962. 

Potential    traffic   and   transportation    cost 

savings  of  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  (A.  D. 

Little,  Inc.) ,  Mar  1962. 

Traffic  analysis  and  estimated  tonnage 
prospectus  of  the  CFBC  (Gee  &  Jensen), 
1956. 

Input:  Chief  of  Engineers'  evaluation,  Jun 
1962. 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Report  (Concurred 
In  by  State  Game  and  Freshwater  Fish 
Comm,),  Feb  1963. 

Supv:  Supplement  to  Economic  Restudy, 
16  Aug  1963. 

Input:  Detail  Design  Memo  No.  1,  St. 
Johns  Lock,  Oct  1963. 

Detail  Design  Memo  No.  2.  Relocation  of 
U.S.  Route  19.  Apr  1964. 

Input:  DeUU  Design  Memo  No.  3.  Inglls 
Lock,  19  May  1964. 

Detail  Design  Memo  No.  4.  Relocation  of 
SJl.  316,  19  Jun  1964. 

Detail  Design  Memo  No.  6,  Project  Office 
Building,  Aug  1964. 
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Input:  Detail  Design  Memo  No.  6,  Rodman 
Dam,  Nov  1964.  ^      . 

Input:  Detail  Design  Memo  No.  7,  Eureka 
Lock  and  Dam,  Feb  1965. 

Statement  of  Indorsement,  FU.  Game  and 
Freshwater  Fish  Commission.  1965. 

Supv:  Design  Memo  No.  7A,  Preliminary 
Master  Plan,  Part  of  the  Master  Plan.  14  Oct. 

Relocation  Studies— Railroad  Crossings 
near  Dunnellon,  Dec.  1965. 

Input:  DetaU  I>eeign  Memo  No.  8.  Clearing 
of  Rodman  Pool,  Jan.  1966. 

Supv:  Relocation  Study,  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal,  Jan  1966. 

Detail  Design  Memo  No.  9,  Relocation  of 
SR.  40  (Revised  Jan.  1970),  May  1966. 

Input:  Detail  Design  Memo  No.  10.  Inglls 
Spillway  and  Dam.  Sep.  1966. 

Input:  Detail  Design  Memo  No.  11,  Mile 
65.6  to  Mile  706,  Job  12  (Part)  and  Job  14 
(Part)  Canal  Excavation  and  Erosion  Con- 
trol. Dec.  1966.  ^        ^ 

Detail  Design  Memo  No.  12.  St.  Johns,  Eu- 
reka, and  Inglls  Locks.  Derricks,  and  Emer- 
gency Bulkheads,  Jun.  1967. 

Detail  Design  Memo  No.  13.  Relocation  of 
Railroads  near  Dunnellon.  May  1967. 

Detail  Design  Memo  No.  14,  State  Road  S- 
464  Highway  Bridge,  Jan.  1968. 

Detail  Design  M«no  No.  15,  State  Road  476 
Highway  Bridge,  May  1967. 

Detail  Design  Memo  No.  16,  Clearing  Eu- 
reka Pool  (under  preparation),  Feb.  1967. 

Supv:  Design  Memo  No.  7B  (C-1) ,  Rodman 
Reservoir  Construction  Design  Memo,  Public- 
use  and  Administrative  Facilities,  Part  of 
the  Master  Plan,  1  Dec.  1967. 

An  optimum  land  use  model  for  a  delim- 
ited area  contlguom  to  the  CFBC  (Dr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Fernald) ,  1967. 

Input:  DetaU  Design  Memo  No.  17,  Mile 
83.6  to  Mile  92.6,  Job  16.  (Part)  DunneUon  to 
Inglls  Lock,  Aug.  1967. 

Pre-lmpoundment  studies  of  the  waters  of 
CFBC  (PWPCA) ,  Dec.  1967. 

Input:  Detail  Design  Memo  No.  19,  MUe 
20.8  to  Mile  35.9,  Job  10,  (Part)  Channel 
through  Rodman  Pool,  Jan.  1968. 

Supv:  Detail  Design  Memo  No.  3,  Supple- 
ment 1,  Inglls  Lock  Bypass  Channel,  Feb. 
1968. 

Input:  Real  Estate  Design  Memwandum 
No.  18,  CFBC  and  Recreational  Sites,  19  Feb. 
1968. 

Supv:  Design  Memo  No.  7B  (C-2),  Inglls 
Reservoir,  Construction  Design  Memo,  Pub- 
lic Use  and  Administrative  Faculties,  Part  of 
the  Master  Plan,  Jul.  1968. 

Input:  DetaU  Design  Memo  No.  21.  Dunnel- 
lon Lock,  Nov.  1968.  

Supv:  Water  Quality  Data,  CPBC  (up- 
dated annually) ,  Dec.  1967. 

Input:  Detail  Design  Memo  No.  22,  MUe 
80.5  to  MUe  83.5.  Job  15  (Part),  Dunnellon 
Lock  to  Dunnellon,  Aug.  1969. 

Report  of  State  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Oomm.,  Nov.  1969. 

Supv:  Report  of  Corps  of  Engineers'  Biolo- 
gist, Jan.  1970. 

Geohydrology  of  the  Ooss-Plorida  Baige 
Canal  Area  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Ocala  Vicinity  (By  USGS),  Jan.  1970. 

HSPOBTS   ON    AQUATIC   PLANT  CONTBOL 

Supv: 

General  Design  Memorandum,  12  January 

1969. 

State  Design  Memorandum  for  Florida, 
6  November  1969. 

Supplement  No.  1  to  State  Design  Mem- 
orandum for  Florida  (No.  S-D),  1  Atigust 
1960. 

Research  Design  Memorandum,  May  1969. 

Feature  Design  Memorandum  No.  1,  F.T. 

1960  Program,  January  1960. 
Feature  Design  Memorandum  No.  3,  F.T. 

1961  Program,  December  1960. 
Feature  Design  Memorandum  No.  8,  Pro- 
ject Work  Areas  (Hyadntha) ,  July  IMl. 


Supplement  2  to  SUte  Design  Memoran- 
dum for  Florida  (No.  a-D),  July  1961. 

Supplement  3  to  State  Design  Memoran- 
dum for  Florida  (No.  2-D),  July  1962 
(R  1-17-63). 

Supplement  4  to  State  Design  Memoran- 
dum for  Florida  (No.  2-D),  JvUy  1964. 

Supplement  6  to  SUte  Design  Memoran- 
dum for  Florida  (No.  2-D) ,  July  1966. 

Supplement  6  to  State  Design  Memoran- 
dum for  Florida  No.  2-D),  July  1966. 

JacksonvUle  District  Portion  of  SUM- 
MARY REPORT  on  Expanded  Project 
(Printed  as  HD  No.  251-89th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.) , 
March  1964. 

AQUATIC  PLANT  CONTBOL  PBOCBAM 

(River  and  Harbor  Act,  1966) 
Preliminary  Reconnaissance  Survey  Report 

for  Florida,  June  1967.  „__,^ 

General  Design  Memorandum  lor  Flonoa, 

Feb.  1969. 

Envibonuxntal  Impact  op  the  Cross  Flob- 
n»A  Babcb  Canal  With  Special  Emphasis 
ON  THE  Oklawaha  Regional  Ecosystem 

SVMMABT   or  PINDINCS 

Geology 

1.  The  presence  of  solution  holes  and  frac- 
ture zones  near  project  structures  makes  It 
likely  that  there  will  be  problems  of  porosity 
and  leakage  and  that  pollution  of  and  hydro- 
logic  changes  In  the  aquifer  will  occur. 

Refutation:  January  1970  Geohydrology  of 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  Area  with  Spe- 
cial Reference  to  the  Ocala  Vicinity.  Prepared 
by  Glen  L.  Faulkner,  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  In  Co-operation  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  U.S.  Army.  Indicates  that  such 
leakage  as  will  occur  around  locks  and  dams 
will  not  be  a  problem. 

2.  The  location  of  the  canal  locks  and  the 
dams  on  or  very  near  the  Oklawaha  River 
fracture  zones  Introduces  the  risk  of  earth- 
quake damage  to  these  faclUtles.  The  his- 
tory of  Florida  earthquakes  Is  not  reassuring 
In  this  vespect. 

Refutation:  It  Is  Inappropriate  to  com- 
pare the  shallow  reservoirs  of  the  Cross  Flor- 
ida Barge  Canal  with  the  Koyna  Dam  In  In- 
dia. Dr.  Robert  Vernon.  State  Geologist  states 
that  the  Florldan  Aquifer  in  the  areas  of 
Rodman  and  Eureka  Pools  now  Is  exerting 
upward  pressure  on  the  acqulclude  and  that 
the  Impoundments  would  help  to  stabilize 
the  conditions  In  that  area.  From  a  practical 
Standpoint  ....  The  Inglls  Pool  has  been 
In  existence  50  years  and  Geological  maps 
show  fracture  zones  in  this  area  also — no 
record  of  earthquakes.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  the  Canal  reservoirs  would  be 
less  dangerous  to  the  underground  structure 
of  Florida  than  the  construction  of  taU 
btUldlngs  In  the  Orlando  area. 

3.  Mineral  resources  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
barge  canal  are  meager,  being  mosUy  bulk 
materials  for  local  use.  Therefore,  It  Is  un- 
likely that  construction  of  the  canal  would 
result  In  greater  utUizatlon  of  these  re- 
sources. 

Refutation:  Dr.  Robert  A.  Vernon,  State 
Geologist,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  studying 
the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Florida, 
states  that  mineral  resources  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Canal  are  plentiful.  He  cited  one  cus- 
tomer in  North  Carolina  who  could  use  an 
8  mlUlon  doUar  quantity  of  Dolomite  per 
year  provided  It  could  be  deUvered  by  barge. 
He  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  hard  rock 
phosphate  avaUable  in  Levy  County,  and 
the  kaolin  available  In  Putnam  County  could 
be  marketed,  when  low  cost  transportation  la 
available.  Already,  private  Interests  are  ven- 
turing capital  lor  the  purpose  of  mining  and 
selling  mineral  resources  along  the  Canal 
route. 

Hydrolo^ 
1.  Water  suppUes  In  drought  periods  may 
be  inadequate  for  canal  operation  without 
extensive  additional  pumping  faculties. 


HefuUtlon:  Report  of  UB.  Geological 
Survey  by  Glen  L.  Faulkner,  January  1970 
concludes:  "The  geohydrologlc  Investigation 
of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  reveals  that 
the  design  of  the  Canal  and  the  plan  of  e^- 
eratlon  are  consonant  with  the  hydrologlc 
regime."  Pumping  Into  the  Summit  section 
from  the  Eureka  Reservoir  near  SUver 
Springs  to  replace  lockage  water  losses  has 
always  been  In  the  plans.  Possible  pumping 
from  the  Inglls  Pool  Into  the  summit  sec- 
tion may  also  be  necessary,  but  further 
pumping  Is  not  contemplated  and  studies  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  indicate  such  wlU  not 
be  necessary. 

2.  Because  the  summit  pool  connects  free- 
ly with  the  ground  water  of  the  Flortdan 
Aquifer  any  pollution  of  the  pool  will  enter 
the  aquifer  and  flow  to  natural  discharge 
points. 

3.  Some  pollution  of  the  summit  pool  and 
the  FlM^dan  Aquifer  U  Inevitable  because  of 
nearby  residential  or  Industrial  develop- 
ment, leakage  from  barges,  and  turbidity 
resulting  from  construction. 

4.  Major  poUutlon  from  accidental  spills 
of  oil  or  toxic  materials  is  predictable  In  the 
long  run  of  barge  operation.  These  pollutants 
In  the  Aquifer  may  damage  water  suppUes  of 
communities  nearby  and  Impair  the  unique 
recreational  quaUtles  of  SUver  brings  and 
of  whatever  sports  fishing  the  canal  Im- 
poundments might  afford. 

6.  Oklawaha  River  water  which  wlU  be 
back-pumped  to  the  summit  pool  may  ac- 
celerate solution  of  limestone  In  the  summit 
reach  because  of  its  different  chemical  char- 
acteristics. 

Refutation:  The  Corps  of  Engineers  wUl 
take  adequate  steps  during  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Canal  to  protect  the  Sum- 
mit pool  from  pollution  which  might  affect 
Silver  Springs  or  the  Ocala  water  supply. 
Faulkner's  report  goes  Into  the  requirements 
thoroughly  and  recommends  additional  stud- 
ies during  construction.  The  Corps  plans  to 
foUow  his  recommendations.  They  expect  to 
control  splUages  by  stringent  Inspection  of 
barges  and  vessels  below  St.  Johns  Locks 
and  Inglls  Locks.  In  addition  they  wlU  have 
portable  equipment  avaUable  to  the  Summit 
section  for  use  In  time  of  emergencies.  The 
Faulkner  report  also  states  that  the  lime- 
stone and  other  material  through  which  th« 
small  amount  of  flow  from  the  Summit  Pool 
to  SUver  Springs,  Is  an  excellent  filter.  Only 
8%  of  the  flow  of  SUver  Springs  Is  affected 
by  the  water  In  the  Summit  section  with 
an  estimated  140  days  of  travel  from  the 
Canal  to  the  Springs.  Drainage  wells  in  the 
OcaU  area  have  faUed  to  contaminate  the 
underground  vrater  supply  of  that  same  area. 
It  U  beUeved  that  the  filtering  action  ct  the 
limestone  underlying  the  area  has  prevented 
snch  contamination.  This  Is  a  practical  ^>- 
pUcatlon. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  wlU  not  approve 
discharge  of  any  water  Into  the  Summit  sec- 
tion that  in  any  way  wlU  poUute  the  water  of 
this  sector.  No  member  of  the  Florida  Water- 
ways Association  is  willing  for  the  slightest 
contamlnatton  of  SUver  Springs,  and  we 
have  questioned  the  Corps  of  Engineers  qiUte 
thoroughly  on  this  point.  We  are  satisfied 
that  they  can  prevent  any  poUutlon  of  the 
Springs  and  we  wUl  dUlgentiy  foUow  the 
plans  of  construction  and  operation  on  this 
Important  matter. 

6.  Excessive  and  possibly  uncontroUable 
leakage  of  water  from  the  simunlt  pool  to 
the  lower  pools  Is  a  distinct  posslbUlty. 

Refutation :  Neither  the  report  of  the  VS. 
Geological  Survey  of  January  1970,  nor  the 
studies  of  the  SUte  Geologist  wlU  agree  on 
this  charge.  ^„ 

7.  There  Is  Uttie  douW  that  the  canal  will 
result  in  an  overall  decline  In  the  quaUty 
of  surface  water  In  the  system. 

Ref uUton :  The  decline  or  Improvement  of 
the  surface  water  In  the  Oklawaha  or 
Wlthlacoochee   part   of   the    Cross   Flortdft 
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Bar^e  System  depends  entirely  upon  the 
management  of  that  system  during  and  af- 
ter construction,  Just  as  our  total  environ- 
ment depends  upon  management.  Map  stud- 
ies indicate  that  the  Ocala  National  Forest, 
prior  to  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  construc- 
Uon  abutted  the  actual  banks  of  the  Okla- 
waha  for  about  3^  miles  between  Sharpes 
Ferry  and  SR-316  (Eiireka),  about  S'i  miles 
between  Eureka  and  the  Rodman  Dam  Site, 
and  about  11  miles  extending  from  the  Rod- 
man Dam  sue  to  the  river  mouth  at  the  St. 
John's.  Much  of  this  river  channel  lay  up  to 
a  haU  mUe  across  the  river  swamp  from  the 
generally  passable  and  useable  higher  ground 
making  up  the  forest  proper.  With  the  com- 
pleUon  of  Rodman  and  Eureka  Reservoirs, 
the  Ocala  National  Forest  will  retain  about 
the  same  amount  of  frontage  on  the  Barge 
Canal  Project,  except  that  between  Sharpes 
perry  and  Rodman  Dam  the  frontage  will  be 
upon  a  well  planned  and  managed  reservoir, 
with  a  useable  periphery  for  public  access, 
rather  than  being  featured  by  the  previous 
swamp  barrier.  The  site  between  Rodman 
Dam  and  the  St.  John's  wlU  remain  un- 
changed. 

8.  Flood  control  benefits  claimed  for  the 
canal  project  appear  highly  dubious. 

Refutation:  The  1960-61  floods  which  oc- 
curred before  the  author  of  these  charges 
arrived  In  Florida,  clearly  demonstrated  the 
damages  which  coiild  be  wrought  by  uncon- 
trolled flood  water  In  the  Oklawaha  and 
Wlthlacoochee  Basins.  The  upper  Oklawaha 
Basin.  Including  Lakes  Apopka.  Dora,  Eustls. 
Harris  and  Griffin  and  various  connecting 
lakes  and  tributaries,  all  Join  with  the  Silver 
River  to  flow  down  the  portion  of  the  Okla- 
waha through  which  the  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal  Is  being  built.  This  Is  one  of  the  four 
rivers  In  the  Southwest  Water  Management 
District.  Water  management  facilities  re- 
quired for  the  Oklawaha  Basin  entail  canali- 
zation of  the  River  from  Lake  Griffin  to  Its 
Juncture  with  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
Channel  near  SR-40.  These  faculties  already 
are  nearing  completion.  If  the  Canal  Is  not 
completed,  some  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  carrvlng  these  »-aters  to  the  St.  Johns 
River.  Canalizing  the  Oklawaha  to  handle 
flood  waters  would  be  Just  as  detrimental  to 
the  esthetics  of  the  meandering  Oklawaha 
River  as  the  Reservoirs  created  by  the  Canal. 
Controlling  Florida  floods  Is  a  fact  of  life 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  All  lakes  in  the 
upper  Oklawaha  basins  have  had  to  be  re- 
tained at  above  the  acceptable  high  water 
mark  during  January,  February,  March  and 
April.  1970  because  the  Canal  is  not  complete 
to  Sliver  River. 

Ecology 

1.  Most  of  the  Oklawaha  regional  eco- 
system Is  still  unimpaired,  and  It  Is  the 
only  large  wild  area  remaining  that  sup- 
ports the  full  spectrum  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  native  to  north-central  Florida. 
Destruction  of  this  unique  natural  region 
by  the  proposed  canal  Is  unjustified  and 
hopelessly  uneconomic  in  terms  of  long-run 
social  needs. 

Refutation:  The  principal  reasons  given 
by  Florida  Defenders  of  the  Envlroiunent 
for  stopping  construction  of  the  Cross  Flori- 
da Barge  Canal  given  In  their  fund  raising 
literature  are  as  follows:  (1)  Saving  the 
Oklawaha  ecosystem  and  (2)  Setting  a  prec- 
edent for  stopping  a  project  already  author- 
ized and  under  construction. 

We  will  agree  that  changes  In  plant  life 
and  animal  life  will  occur  upon  the  creation 
of  the  Reservoirs.  We  cannot  understand, 
however,  how  Scientists  and  Historians  can 
Ignore  destruction  of  the  region  which  Is 
known  to  have  happened  in  the  lifetime  Af 
many  now  living.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that 
"History  of  Man  In  the  Oklawaha  Region"  by 
Gordon  E.  Blgelow,  Professor  of  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  falls  to  mention  the  fact 
that  man  exploited  the  Oklawaha  ecosys- 
tem when  he  cut  the  cypress  trees  from  the 


River  and  the  Valley.  The  cypress  trees  were 
resistant  to  fast  flowing  water  and  made  the 
Oklawaha  beautiful  as  well  as  usable  for  the 
steamers  that  plied  Its  crooks  and  turns  at 
the  turn  of  the  Century.  The  trees  which 
have  grown  back  are  shallow  rooted  and  are 
continuaUy  being  undermined  by  the  swift 
water  or  blown  down  by  storms;  so  If  the 
river  were  left  completely  alone  without  any 
management  It  would  become  a  morass  of 
fallen  trees. 

In  Ariel  Lugo  and  Archie  Carr's  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Vegetation  of  the  Oklawaha"  a 
t>are  mention  Is  made  of  cypress  which  was 
one  of  the  most  Important  timber  products 
in  Florida  until  this  slow  growing  species 
became  practically  extinct  In  the  'SO's. 

These  ecologlsts  speak  of  an  unimpaired 
ecosystem,  when  pierhaps  the  most  important 
plant  life  in  that  system  "the  cypress  tree" 
was  removed  50  to  60  years  ago. 

None  of  the  "History  of  Man"  mentions 
the  fact  that  approximately  75^0  of  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  portion  of  the  Okla- 
waha River  that  becomes  a  reservoir  with 
construction  of  the  Canal  were  in  private 
ownership  and  the  uncontrolled  development 
along  that  portion  was  not  conducive  to  a 
good  environment  for  either  humans  or  wild 
life. 

2.  Experience  In  Florida  has  proved  con- 
clusively that  shallow  bodies  of  Impounded 
water  (such  as  the  Rodman  and  Eureka 
Pools)  trap  nutrients  and  hence  are  subject 
to  rapid  overenrlchment  and  invasion  of 
masses  of  water  weeds  which  are  dUBcult 
and  costly  to  control.  Crushing  forests  Into 
the  bottom,  as  was  done  In  the  Rodman 
Pool,  merely  speeds  and  compounds  enrich- 
ment processes.  These  processes  will  quickly 
reduce,  and  ultimately  destroy,  most  recrea- 
tional and  fisheries  values  of  the  impound- 
ments. 

Refutation:  Experience  In  Florida,  and 
throughout  the  Southeast  has  proven  that 
fishing  In  Reservoirs  immediately  after  Im- 
poundment has  Improved  fantastically  for 
the  first  five  years.  There  Is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  this  will  not  happen  In  the  newly 
created  Reservoirs.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
expect  that  with  proper  management  In  the 
two  Reservoirs  of  Eureka  and  Rodman,  fish- 
ing will  increase  100  fold  and  that  with  con- 
tinued good  management  a  high  level  of 
fish  production  will  continue  beyond,  on  a 
permanent  basis.  They  are  dedicated  to  em- 
ploying the  latest  techniques  known  In  en- 
suring continued  good  fishing. 

Originally,  the  Corps  planned  on  clearing 
all  of  the  reservoir  areas,  but  Pish  and  Wild 
Life  experts  persuaded  them  to  plan  to  leave 
certain  areas  uncleared  for  the  benefit  of  flsh. 
This  second  plan  was  the  one  upon  which  the 
1963  study  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild  Life 
Service  gave  their  approval,  forecasting  78.200 
man  days  of  fishing  upon  completion  of  the 
Canal,  to  a  loss  of  18.150  man  days  of 
hunting. 

The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Pish 
Commission  as  late  as  1965  were  on  record 
as  endorsing  the  Construction  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  but  within  the  last  few 
months  have  reversed  their  recommendations 
and  state  flatly  that  they  do  not  believe  the 
1963  report  of  the  U.S.  PUh  and  Wild  Life 
report  la  correct.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  such  an  Important  commission  of  State 
Government  should  change  Its  mind  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time  when  It  should  have 
the  records  of  Reservoirs  of  Florida  for  many 
years. 

We  acknowledge  that  aquatic  weeds  and 
water  hyacinths  are  a  problem  In  all  Florida 
streams  and  lakes.  We  also  acknowledge  that 
the  State  of  Florida  has  done  very  little  to 
control  them  through  their  three  State  agen- 
cies which  should  be  concerned:  The  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  The  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Con- 
rol.  Inquiries  brought  out  the  fact  that  none 


of  the  three  Agencies  have  clear  cut  author- 
ity to  perform  the  necessary  research  to  solve 
the  problem,  nor  have  any  of  them  been 
funded  to  perform  such  research.  The  State's 
neglect  of  this  problem  for  all  of  Florida 
should  not  penalize  the  construction  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  when  the  control 
of  aquatic  weeds  and  hyacinths  In  that  proj- 
ect will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Presently  these  plants  are  being 
controlled  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the 
best  acceptable  manner  known  today. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  In  cr\ishing  the 
forests  in  the  Rodman  Pool,  concede  that 
they  created  a  debris  problem  originally. 
They  are  currently  removing  those  fallen 
trees  and  have  4  barges  and  draglines  remov- 
ing logs  and  snags.  They  have  stated  publicly 
that  they  will  require  removal  of  aU  downed 
trees  In  Eureka  Pool  clearing  operation.  How- 
ever, fringes  of  trees  along  the  Oklawaha 
River  will  be  retained  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  In  order  to  preserve  the  esthetic  ap- 
peal of  the  original  stream. 

Recreation  and  fishing  in  the  Pool  areas 
are  important  benefits  of  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  recog- 
nize this  and  are  developing  the  Reservoirs 
with  that  m  mind 

Land-use  planning 
1  Controversy  about  the  proposed  barge 
canal  emphasizes  the  need  for  long  range 
regional  land-use  planning.  No  such  planning 
has  yet  been  done  in  this  region  and  no 
agency  now  exists  to  do  it.  To  Introduce 
major  environmental  changes  (such  as  the 
barge  canal)  In  the  absence  of  an  overall 
land-use  plan  Is  utter  foUy. 

Refutation:  We  agree  that  plans  should  be 
prepared  and  put  Into  action  along  the  Canal. 
Existing  legislation  permits  such  action. 
Proposed  legislation  requires  that  action.  We 
heartily  support  immediate  action  on  this 
matter  and  as  an  Association  are  taking  steps 
to  implement  present  legislation. 
Economics 
1  The  discount  rate  used  In  calculating  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  of  the  canal  is  unrealistic. 
If  realistic  Interest  rates  were  applied,  the 
supposed  benefits  of  the  canal  would  no 
Ion  ger  exceed  t  he  cost . 

Refutation :  The  discount  rate  on  this  proj- 
ect is  the  same  that  Is  used  on  aU  federal 
projects  evaluated  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Consultation  with  the  Corps 
personnel  Indicated  that  for  completion  of 
the  project  the  discount  rate  cxurently  being 
used  could  be  applied  without  affecting  the 
cost  benefit  ratio  due  to  Increase  in  benefits. 

2.  In  calculating  the  benefits  of  the  canal, 
both  the  amount  of  traffic  which  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  canal  would  carry  and  the 
freight  savings  per  ton  mile  appear  to  be 
unjustifiably  Inflated. 

Refutation :  A  television  debate  on  April  7, 
1970  causes  us  to  believe  that  the  young  econ- 
omUt  who  prepared  this  part  of  the  report 
is  known  not  to  have  seriously  conferred  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  this  project  untU 
April  2,  1970.  How  such  a  short  period  of 
study  of  the  engineer's  records  could  be  used 
to  make  the  above  statement.  We  woiUd  sug- 
gest that  a  much  greater  in-depth  study 
would  have  to  be  made  to  make  the  above 
accusation  hold  up.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  been  making  economic  studies  for  well 
over  a  hundred  years  and  are  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced m  the  field.  In  addition  the  private 
consultant,  A.  D.  Little  Company's  report  of 
1962  came  up  with  a  much  higher  benefit  cost 
ratio. 

3.  Little  evidence  exists  to  support  the 
view  that  the  canal  will  actually  bring  the 
enhancement  of  land  values  shown  as  one  of 
Its  benefits. 

Refutation:  The  land  enhancement  bene- 
fits required  a  thorough  study  of  the  lands 
adjoining  the  completed  canal.  Anyone  who 
has  been  In  Florida  any  length  of  time  knows 
of  the  Increased  value  of  waterfront  property. 
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4  Results  in  completed  sections  of  the 
project  suggest  impairment  rather  than  en- 
hancement of  potential  recreational  values  in 
the  region  affected  by  construction  of  the 
canal.  There  Is  little  evidence  to  support 
Corps  of  Engineers  figures  on  recreational 
benefits  claimed  for  the  proposed  canal. 

Refutation:  Recreational  benefits  were  not 
Included  In  the  benefit  cost  ratio  used  when 
construction  was  begun.  Subsequent  federal 
laws  allowed  the  Inclusion  of  recreational 
benefits.  The  Corps  has  used  the  formula  In 
computing  this  benefit  as  on  other  projects 
m  the  Southeast.  There  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  other  than  maximum  recreational 
benefits  will  occur  as  do  already  occur  on 
most  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Florida.  The 
comparteon  of  the  pools  with  Lake  Apopka 
U  ridiculous.  The  change  in  water  In  Lake 
Apopka  requires  950  days  versus  a  total  of 
69   days   for   the   two   reservoirs   along   the 

Oklawaha.  „    ^    ,    -^^k 

5  IX  the  canal  did  compete  effectively  with 
other  forms  of  transportation,  the  resulting 
losses  Incurred  by  these  transport  agencies 
would  necessarily  be  passed  on  to  the  pub- 
lic in  higher  rates.  These  represent  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  canal  not  considered  in 
computing  the  cost-benefit  ratio. 

Refutation:  Records  throughout  the  Na- 
tion do  not  substantiate  this  statement. 
Freight  rates  have  been  traditionally  lowered 
where  water  transportation  Is  available. 

6  SuccessftU  operation  of  the  canal  de- 
pends to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
from  St.  Marks  southward  along  the  north- 
west coast  of  Florida.  The  need  for,  and 
cost  of.  this  "missing  link"  waterway  U  not 
considered  In  calciUating  the  costs  of  the 
proposed  canal. 

Refutation:  Successful  operation  of  the 
Canal  does  not  depend  upon  the  completion 
of  any  other  waterway.  It  Is  true  that  com- 
pletion of  the  St.  Marks  to  Tampa  Inland 
Waterway  would  make  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  more  profitable,  but  the  pres- 
ent benefit  cost  ratio  was  determined  for  Its 
use  without  the  completion  of  that  water- 
way. Gulf  rivw  barges  currently  use  the  open 
Gulf  In  this  area  and  would  be  used  for 
transportation  through  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  permanently  tinless  the  West 
Coast  Waterway  were  completed. 

7.  In  view  of  these  and  other  facts  reported 
m  the  economic  section  of  this  report,  we 
beUeve  that  In  spite  of  the  amounts  al- 
ready invested,  an  Impartial  economic  re- 
study  of  the  project  would  result  In  Its  re- 
jection as  unsound,  on  a  purely  economic 
basis,  without  any  consideration  of  the  en- 
vironmental values  to  be  lost. 

Refutation:  A  new  economic  study  would 
increase  the  benefit  cost  ratio  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  due  to  the  economic 
growth  in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  since  the  last  study  was  made. 
Existing  conditions 
1.  The  sections  of  the  canal  system  already 
cornpleted  have  seriously  dUrupted  portions 
of  the  natural  ecosystems  of  the  lower  Okla- 
waha River  and  the  Wlthlacoochee  River. 
The  river  courses  and  flow  have  been  modi- 
fled.  Natural  forests  In  the  flood  plains  and 
vicinity  have  been  destroyed  over  extensive 
areas.  A  debris-choked  reservoir,  heavily  in- 
vaded by  exotic  vater  weeds,  has  been  cre- 
ated In  the  Rodman  Pool  area  of  the  Okla- 
waha system  In  particular.  PUherles  values 
have  been  Impaired.  The  wUd  quality  of  the 
environment  in  these  areas  has  been  drasti- 
cally reduced.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the 
Oklawaha  River  and  its  vaUey  stUl  remain 
unimpaired. 

Refutation:  No  construction  project  Is 
pretty  during  construction.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  are  clearing  the  Rodman  Reservoir 
and  will  continue  to  clear  it  until  the  waters 
are  debris  free  except  for  those  dead  and 
faUen  trees  desired  by  the  Pish  and  Wild 
Life  Service.  The  approach  to  the  water  weed 


problem  by  "Defenders  of  the  Environment" 
indicated  they  beUeve  there  can  never  be  a 
solution  to  thU  all  Important  problem.  If 
the  many  biologists  and  botantists  who  are 
interested  In  our  environment  would  turn 
their  efforts  toward  solving  the  water  weed 
problem  instead  of  fighting  a  project  already 
y,  complete  perhaps  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems could  be  found.   Sooner  or  later  the 
problem  must  be  solved  and  it  will  be  solved. 
2    With  cessation  of  further  construction 
and  expenditures  of  funds  to  remove  downed 
timber  and  other  debris  from  the  areas  af- 
fected,  and   with   proper   pollution   control 
measures  In  the  watershed.  It  is  expected  that 
with  time  even  In  the  damaged  areas  the 
natural    environments    would    recover,    the 
wild  quality  of  the  area  could  be  regained, 
and  the  ablUty  of  the  region  to  supply  high 
quality  outdoor  recreation  would  be  restored. 
BefutAtlon:  The  History  of  the  Cross  Flor- 
ida Barge  Canal  by  WlUiam  M.  Partington 
is  similar  to  the  History  by  Professor  Gordon 
Blgelow  in  that  it  tells  only  part  of  the  truth. 
He  failed  to  mention  that  during  Its  1961 
session,  the  Florida  Legislature  created  the 
"Florida  Board  of  Conservation"  consisting  of 
the  Florida  Cabinet,  and  gave  it  quantitative 
control  of  all  surface  and  underground  water 
in  Florida.  It  further  directed  that  the  FIot- 
Ida  Board  of  Conservation  would  coordinate 
the  request  for  Public  Works  funds  Into  a 
unified  program  and  present  the  program  to 
the  Confess  of  the  United  States.  This  uni- 
fied Public  Works  program  paid  off.  The  Gov- 
ernor personally  pleaded  the  case  for  Florida's 
PubUc  Works  program  before  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  Congress.  With  the  sup- 
port of  the  unified  Water  Program  by  the 
members  of  the  Florida  Delegation.  Florida's 
appropriations  for  Public  Works  Projects  rose 
from  14  million  dollars  anually  in  fiscal  1961 
to  34  million  dollars  in  fiscal  1965. 

The  same  1961  Florida  Legislature  endorsed 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  and  created 
the  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida 
to  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Conservation,  and  with  authority  to  either 
buUd  or  furnish  Right  of  Way  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  buUd  the  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal  This  project  was,  and  continues  to  be, 
part  of,  the  Florida  unified  PubUc  Works 
Program.  Right  of  Way  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  succeeding  Legislatures  on  a 
matching  basis  with  the  Canal  District  con- 
sisting of  the  Cotmtles  along  the  route  from 
JacksonvUle  to  the  Gulf.  To  date.  Canal  Dis- 
trict taxpayers  and  the  State  have  furnished 
over  10  mUllon  dollars  for  purchase  of  Rights 
of  Way.  Every  Governor,  Including  FarrU 
Bryant,  Hayden  Burns  and  Claude  Kirk,  and 
the  Cabinet,  have  each  year  continued  to  ask 
the  Federal  Government  for  construction 
funds  along  with  the  other  Public  Works 
projects.  Construction  was  started  In  Febru- 
ary 1964  by  President  Johnson  in  the  pres- 
ence of  13,000  rain  soaked  Floridlans  near 
Palatka.  Appropriations  have  been  slow  be- 
cause of  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  order  to  get  this  construction  start,  the 
Canal  Authority,  whose  members  are  chosen 
from  the  State  at  large,  carried  on  a  State- 
wide Public  information  program.  We  pub- 
licized the  project  as  much  as  possible  In  or- 
der to  let  all  the  citizens  of  Florida  know  all 
about  the  project. 

It's  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  Parting- 
ton left  out  this  vital  and  Important  part 
of  the  Canal  History,  because  without  this 
SUtewlde  effort,  construction  would  not  be 
underway  today. 

Newspaper  publicity  was  plentiful  and 
Editorial  support  was  given  by  many  Flor- 
ida newspapers.  The  strongest  newspaper 
supporter  of  the  project  was  The  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star,  located  in  the  same  area  with 
the  Florid*  Audubon  Society  Headquarters. 
When  the  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Au- 
thority learned  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Florida  Audubon  Society  to  the  Cross  Flor- 
ida Barge  Canal,  he  personally  contacted  the 


President  of  the  Society  and  asked  for  a  con- 
ference In  order  to  cooperate  on  having  a 
project  least  objectionable  to  that  group. 
The  Society  would  not  grant  such  a  confer- 
ence. 

In  Mr.  Partington's  history  reference  Is 
made  to  the  letter  to  the  President  of  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1970,  signed  by  160  environmental 
specialists.  This  letter  contained  several  in- 
correct statements  which  will  be  detected 
by  the  Staff  of  the  various  governmental 
agencies  involved. 

Finally.  If  the  State  of  Florida  requesto  the 
Congress  or  the  President  to  STOP  the  Ca- 
nal, not  only  will  It  have  not  kept  faith  with 
the  people  of  Florida,  but  It  wUl  also  not 
have  kept  faith  with  the  Congressional  Dele- 
gation; and  the  tinlfled  Public  Works  pro- 
gram of  Florida  wUl  be  known  for  the 
"State  that  doesn't  know  what  it  wants"  so 
public  works  woiUd  be  better  off  being  buUt 
In  other  States.  In  addition,  the  flood  waters 
of  the  upper  Oklawaha  Basin  wUl  have  no 
place  to  go. 

If  the  President  or  the  Congress  stops 
the  project  they  will  not  have  kept  faith 
with  all  the  people  of  Florida  who  have  in- 
vested millions  of  doUars  of  tax  funds  as 
well  as  private  funds.  In  anticipation  of  the 
completion  of  the  Canal. 

Operation  of  the  canal 
The  three  locks  already  btillt  are  of  a  size 
being  criticized  as  antiquated  in  other  barge 
canals  which  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
is  supposed  to  complement.  To  replace  these 
locks  vrtth  larger  units  in  order  to  accom- 
modate large,  unbroken  tows  of  barges  would 
probably  prove  uneconomic.  This  barge  ca- 
nal will  be  too  shallow  for  the  newer  trans- 
Gulf  barges  and  for  super-vessels  carrying 
numbers  of  smaller  barges. 

Refutation:  The  Canal  is  designed  to  meet 
the  known  requirements  of  the  Inland  and 
Gulf  River  barges  now  in  existence  and  ex- 
pected to  be  b'uUt.  The  lock  sizes  wUl  accom- 
modate the  gulf  river  barges  for  transporta- 
tion acroas  the  open  Gulf  between  the  West- 
ern end  and  Anclote  Key  on  the  South  and 
CarrabeUe  on  the  North.  The  standard  size 
of  both  IiUand  and  Gulf  River  Barges  is 
195  X  35  feet  (9'-0"  draft  when  loaded);  the 
difference  between  Gulf  River  and  Inland 
Barges  Is  In  the  construction  and  the  cov- 
ering— there  Is  no  difference  In  size. 

Along  the  Mississippi  and  Intra-CoMtal 
Waterways  some  tanker  barges  are  295  x  60 
feet.  These  covUd  also  be  accommodated  In 
the  locks  of  the  Canal.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  Canal  wlU  be  used  for  any  seagoing 
craft  such  as  some  of  the  large  seagoing 
barges  used  for  Oceangoing  trade  In  the 
Caribbean. 

These  statistics  can  be  verified  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  any  reputable  Barge 
Line. 

Orlando,  Pla.,  January  9,  1970. 
Mr.  HOBART  Lewis, 
President  and  Editor  in  Chief. 
The  Reader's  Digest, 
Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

Dkar  Mr.  Lrwis:  As  a  long-time  subscriber 
and  reader  of  your  magazine,  I  am  shocked 
and  severely  disappointed  at  the  irresponsible 
Journalism  and  the  half-truths  and  mis- 
information contained  In  the  article  "Rape 
Of  the  Oklawaha"  written  by  your  Roving 
Editor.  James  Nathan  MUler.  and  published 
in  your  January.  1970  Issue.  This  kind  of 
unfair  and  prejudiced  reporting  is  parUy 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  faith  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  our  established  publications 
and  news  media.  If  you  will  carefully  con- 
sider and  investigate  the  foUowlng  facts.  I 
beUeve  your  great  magazine  wUl  do  some- 
thing to  correct  the  erroneous  impressions 
created  in  the  above  article: 

1.  The  Oklawaha  River  is  not  a  prlmonilal 
wild  stream.  It  was  destroyed  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century  by  the  cutting  of  th« 
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m&Jorlty  of  cypress  tre«8  Irom  Its  banks 
for  use  as  lumber.  This  fact  was  brought  out 
by  a  long  time  resident  of  the  Oklawaha 
VaUey  at  the  1966  hearing  In  Tallahassee. 
The  cypress  Is  a  very  slow  growing  tree  with 
large  deep  roots  which  grow  in  water  and 
are  able  to  withstand  swift  currents  as  well 
as  the  wind  and  thus  protect  the  banks  of  a 
smaU  river  like  the  Oklawaha.  We  are  told 
that  before  the  cypress  were  cut,  rtver  boats 
made  the  trip  from  Palatka  to  Silver  Springs. 
The  trees  which  replaced  the  cypress  are 
shallow-rooted  fast-growing  varieties  which 
are  continually  falling  across  the  rtver  under- 
mined by  the  currents  and  blown  down  by 
the  storms.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  continu- 
ally removes  the  fallen  trees  to  permit  boat- 
ing and  fishing  on  the  river;  If  It  were  left 
alone,  the  rtver  would  become  a  morass  of 
fallen  trees  not  useful  for  anyone. 

2.  The  reservoirs  created  by  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  will  furnish  many,  many 
square  miles  of  water  properly  controUed 
and  suitable  for  recreation  and  fishing  as 
well  as  navigation. 

3.  Mr.  Miller  would  have  the  reader  be- 
lieve that  the  Corps  of  B^nglneers  and  local 
commercial  Interests  were  primarily  respon- 
sible for  getting  the  giant  project  underway. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Corps  never  initiates 
a  Public  Works  Project.  Public  works  projects 
are  initiated  by  local  Interests  who  convince 
their  representatives  In  the  Congress  and  the 
State  Legislatures  that  a  given  project  should 
be  studied  and  after  many  years  and  many 
studies  and  13  long  separate  steps  (including 
authorization  and  ilnally  funding  by  the 
Congress)  construction  Is  initiated.  If  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Florida  are  a  local 
commercial  Interest,  then  the  author  was 
correct  on  the  sectmd  part.  Construction  on 
this  project  was  not  begun  until  the  whole 
State  wanted  the  Canal.  It  Is  the  key  to  the 
development  of  Inland  water  transportation 
In  Florida. 

4.  The  article  gives  very  little  hl«tory  of 
the  project  and  lists  several  Inowrect  dates 
and  facts.  Briefly,  the  first  study  for  a  canal 
■cross  Florida  was  directed  by  the  Congress 
In  1836.  In  1829.  the  first  survey  report  by 
President  John  Qulncy  Adams  was  made  to 
the  Congress.  Since  that  time.  29  different 
routes  have  been  explored  including  several 
through  Georgia.  The  route  finally  chosen 
was  selected  because  of  the  natiiral  valley 
that  exists  across  Florida.  This  route  was  se- 
lected prior  to  1935  when  digging  for  a  Sea 
Level  Canal  was  begun  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  a  WPA  project.  The  project  was 
abandoned  because  of  the  possibility  of  dam- 
age to  Florida's  underground  water  supply 
bv  a  Sea  Level  Canal.  A  barge  canal  which 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  water  supply 
was  authorized  In  1942  as  a  defense  project. 
This  authorization  was  a  result  of  the  ter- 
rific losses  sustained  by  our  tankers  deliver- 
ing oil  from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  Eastern 
Seaboard.  Approximately  40%  of  all  Ameri- 
can cargo  shipping  lost  In  World  War  n  was 
sunk  on  this  route. 

The  project  was  not  built  during  World 
War  n  because  the  War  Department  believed 
that  the  War  would  l>e  over  before  It  could 
be  completed. 

Efforts  of  canal  proponent*  continued  but 
no  serious  headway  was  made  until  the  1961 
session  of  the  Florida  Legislature  reorganized 
the  Board  of  Conservation  (composed  of  the 
sU  elected  Cabinet  Officials  of  Florida  and 
headed  by  the  Governor)  and  created  a  Canal 
Authority  to  represent  all  of  Florida.  This 
authority,  composed  of  five  business  and 
professional  men  appointed  from  the  State- 
at-large  was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  building  canals  as  needed  throughout 
Florida  and  with  the  promotion  of  the  Croe^ 
Florida  Barge  Canal.  It  also  was  given  the 
task  of  acquiring  rights-of-way  for  use  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  construction  of 
the  project.  The  members  of  the  Authority 
traveled  the  entire  State  telling  the  benefits 


of  inland  waterways  and  Informing  the  peo- 
ple about  the  Cross  Florida  project  Including 
the  location  and  the  reason  for  Its  selection. 
The  people  of  Florida,  being  on  the  tip  of 
the  United  States  and  saddled  with  high 
freight  rates,  quickly  saw  the  economic  bei.e- 
flts  of  cheap  transportation  for  bulk  prod- 
ucts. 

Opposition  encountered  by  the  Canal  Au- 
thority prior  to  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion of  CFBC  consisted  principally  of  some 
railroads.  In  1960  and  1961.  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  had  a  full  time  attorney  on  the 
civic  club  clreult  In  Florida  speaking  against 
the  Canal.  He  was  taken  off  that  assignment 
In  1962.  The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  'las 
favored  CFBC.  It  was  not  until  1964  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Audubon  Society  of  Gaines- 
ville and  later  the  Audubon  Society  of  Flo- 
rida became  known.  An  Immediate  effort  was 
made  by  the  Canal  Authority  to  meet  with 
officials  of  the  Audubon  Society  and  explain 
the  project,  but  the  Audubon  Society  refused 
such  a  conference  and  attended  the  1966 
hearing  in  force  without  the  benefit  of  such 
a  conference. 

Names  of  the  members  of  the  Canal  Au- 
thority that  successfully  led  In  getting  con- 
struction underway  are: 

Henry  Toland.  Senior  Vice  President  (now 
President),  Exchange  National  Bank  of 
Tampa. 

Harry  Saunders  (now  deceased).  Retired 
General  Manager  of  Port  St.  Joe  P^>er  Com- 
pany. 

Palmer  Van  Arsdale— Trucking  Executive, 
Pompano  Beach.  Florida. 

James  E.  Merrill,  President,  Jacksonville 
Shipyards,  Inc. 

And  the  writer,  who  was  Chairman. 

Mr.  Miller  states  that  there  were  at  least 
50  lobbyists  In  Tallahassee  for  pro-canal  In- 
terests. Between  1961  and  1966,  there  were 
no  paid  lobbyists  in  Tallahassee  and  only  one 
part  time  lobbyist  In  Washington.  If  he  Is 
talking  about  Interested  citizens  who  believe 
in  something  and  let  their  desires  be  known 
to  their  representatives,  I  would  say  the  num- 
ber was  more  like  500.  Would  the  "Reader's 
Digest"  want  our  democratic  system  to  work 
any  other  way? 

The  history  of  the  Canal  and  the  sudden 
and  continued  opposition  to  the  project  by 
groups  primarily  interested  In  preservation 
of  natural  wilderness  (which  the  Oklawaha 
was  not)  leaves  one  to  believe  that  the  whole 
campaign  to  stop  the  canal  Is  being  spon- 
sored by  those  who  have  a  vested  Interest  In 
preventing  Its  construction. 

Mr.  MUler  would  have  the  public  believe 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  ruined  our  coun- 
try. Yet  our  nation  leads  the  world  In  de- 
velopment of  Its  water  resources.  Together 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Corps 
has  been  responsible  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  and  the  authorization  and 
ttinding  of  the  Congress  for  developing  most 
of  these  resources.  Perhaps  the  Corps  Is  not 
perfect,  but  of  a  necessity  some  federal 
agency  must  do  the  Job.  The  Corps  Is  best 
equipped  by  200  years  of  experience  to  do 
the  Job. 

In  spite  of  what  Mr.  Miller  says — The  Corps 
does  hold  well  advertised  public  hearings  on 
every  project.  I  have  attended  them.  My 
observation  Is  that  very  few  people  appear 
at  these  hearings.  But  a  much  better  forum 
Is  that  of  the  honest  press,  and  In  publicizing 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  during  the 
years  Immediately  prior  to  construction,  we 
have  the  clippings  to  show  that  It  was  pub- 
licized. Where  were  the  Preservationists  then? 

It  Is  easy  to  attack  the  Corps  because  It 
cannot  flght  back,  but  we  who  tu-e  the  pri- 
vate citizens  can  fight  back  and  we  will. 

6.  During  the  public  Information  campaign 
being  carried  on  by  the  Canal  Authority, 
Governor  Farris  Bryant  and  his  Cabinet 
working  as  the  Florida  Board  of  Conservation 
developed  a  unified  approach  to  public 
works  requests  for   all  of  Florida.   Inland 


Navigation  Groups,  Water  Management  Dis- 
tricts, Flood  Control  Districts  and  Port  Au- 
thorities all  Joined  together  to  present  a 
stotewlde  Public  Works  Program  to  the  Con- 
gress. Governor  Bryant  personally  led  thla 
group  thus  saving  time  for  the  Committees 
as  well  as  the  State  Agencies.  He  was  com- 
plimented on  this  action  by  the  Congress  and 
rewarded  by  having  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations doubled  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice. This  Is  the  large  delegation  spoken  of 
by  Congressman  Boland  in  Mr.  Miller's  ar- 
ticle. Every  representative  of  every  Florida 
Project  backed  the  program.  Teamwork  paid 
off  for  our  rapidly  growing  State.  Construc- 
Uon  was  started  on  the  CFBC  but  the  bene- 
fits to  all  other  projects  In  the  State  were 
much  greater.  Would  you  condemn  the  state- 
wide approach  to  Water  Resource  Develop- 
ment? 

7.  The  aforementioned  article  attacks  the 
benefit  Cost  Ratio  as  a  method  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  project  should  be  built  or 
not.  The  B.  C.  ratio  method  Is  recognized  In 
private  Industry  as  well  as  government. 
What  other  method  could  be  vised  In  a 
democratic  society?  In  p«u^lcular,  the  B.  C. 
ratio  of  the  Cross  Florida  Canal  was  at- 
tacked, and  the  method  the  Corps  used  In 
arriving  at  It.  The  Corps  Is  actually  very 
conservative. 

The  A.  D.  Little  Company  was  asked  to 
make  a  study  for  the  Corps  and  for  the 
Committee  of  Congress  as  to  the  B.  C.  raUo 
of  the  CFBC  In  1982.  Their  report  showed 
a  ratio  of  4.6  to  I.  The  Corps  reduced  It  to 
1.17  to  1.  This  was  raised  In  1968  to  1.5 
to  1  when  recreation  benefits  were  permitted. 
Defense  benefits  have  never  been  permitted 
as  an  economic  benefit. 

Mr.  MUler  makes  much  of  the  1958  study 
versus  the  1962  study.  If  he  had  Investigated 
he  would  have  found  that  the  1958  study 
was  only  an  updating  of  old  studies  and 
the  1962  study  was  a  complete  new  study 
using  newer  methods  of  construction  and 
excavation. 

He  also  states  that  costs  could  not  have 
gone  down  in  that  period.  A  little  Investiga- 
tion would  have  revealed  that  cutter  dredges 
and  modem  earthmovlng  equipment  devel- 
oped after  World  War  n  greatly  reduced  the 
cost  of  excavation  everywhere. 

Mr.  Miller  advocates  considering  the  loss 
of  half  the  Oklawaha  River  when  considering 
B.  C.  Ratio.  I  agree  and  It  has  been  consid- 
ered. The  value  of  the  Oklawaha  as  an  al- 
ready destroyed  crooked  narrow  atream  re- 
quiring constant  maintenance  to  make  It 
available  to  a  very  limited  number  of  people 
versus  the  beautiful  reservoirs  to  be  en- 
joyed by  thousands  of  people  has  enhanced 
the  B.  C.  Ratio.  We  In  Florida  must  prepare 
for  the  people  who  are  coming  here  and  we 
need  the  best  recreaUonal  facilities  possible. 

8.  The  big  benefits  of  CFBC,  of  course,  are 
the  savings  in  the  cost  of  Uvlng  afforded  by 
low  cost  bulk  transportation  from  the  Mid- 
west bread  and  chemical  basket  to  the  East- 
ern Seaboard  and  In  and  out  of  Florida.  Here 
is  where  the  average  citizen  shares  In  the 
benefits.  Everywhere  that  water  transporta- 
tion has  been  made  available,  freight  rates 
have  dropped.  Whole  books  can  be  written  on 
the  actual  savings  that  have  occurred.  I  will 
mention  one!  A  barge  operator  planned  to 
build  some  small  barges  (the  limited  Okee- 
chobee Waterway  cannot  take  standard 
barges)  and  ship  sugar  cane  from  Lake  Okee- 
chobee to  Savannah  and  New  Orleans.  As  a 
result  of  his  Inquiry,  the  freight  rates  on 
sugar  cane  dropped  from  20  Co  to  40%. 
Would  the  Reader's  Digest  deny  the  people 
of  this  nation  the  benefit  of  having  their  cost 
of  living  dropped  by  water  transportation 
through  the  CFBC?  Tou  have  gone  a  long 
way  In  this  direction  by  printing  "The  Rape 
of  the  Oklawaha." 

9.  Mr.  Miller  said  very  Uttle  about  the 
Flood  Control  benefits  of  the  CFBC.  Had  he 
lived  In  Central  Florida  In  1960  during  the 
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floods  that  caused  serious  damage  to  thou- 
sands of  homes  In  the  area  he  would  have 
appreciated  this  benefit.  Senator  Holland 
specifically  asked  that  work  on  the  two  ends 
of  the  canal  begin  first  so  that  flood  control 
benefits  could  be  realized  flrst.  The  Oklawaha 
locks  and  dams  are  a  definite  part  of  the 
Flood  Control  system  of  all  of  Central  Florida. 
The  narrow  stream  with  falling  trees  Just 
could  not  handle  the  flood  waters.  Would  you 
deny  this  benefit  to  our  area? 

10.  Finally,  no  matter  how  we  may  wish  for 
the  old  days,  our  total  environment  must  be 
managed  today.  I  believe  even  Mr.  MUler 
would  agree  on  this.  Nothing  can  be  left 
literally  alone  to  let  the  public  do  with  It  as 
It  will.  Then  the  problem  resolves  Itself: 
■Whatever  is  best  for  all  our  people  should 
be  done."  But  this  cannot  be  determined 
without  exhaustive  studies  and  without  the 
leadership  of  responsible  citizens  as  well  as 
governmental  leadership.  I  submit  this  is  the 
method  that  was  followed  in  promoting  ihe 
construction  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal. 
And  I  ask  the  question — "Why  would  a 
publication  like  the  Readers  Digest  try  to 
tear  down  a  great  economic  cultural  develop- 
ment which  had  been  dreamed  of  and  worked 
for  so  hard  by  so  many  well-meaning 
citizens?" 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  compensate  for 
the  Irreparable  damage  your  magazine  has 
done  in  creating  doubts  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  public  as  to  Integrity  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  the  well  meaning  of  the  many 
dedicated  citizens  who  gave  of  themselves 
unselfishly  to  see  this  great  project  started, 
but  I  believe  that  If  you  will  check  my  focts 
thoroughly  you  will  find  a  way  to  correct  the 
impressions  given  In  "Rape  of  the  Oklawaha." 

In  order  that  you  might  know  me  better, 
I  am  enclosing  a  very  brief  biography.  I  Invite 
you  to  check  my  sincerity  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 
Sincerely, 

W.  A.  McCbke,  Jr. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  project  is  30  percent  com- 
plete. The  sum  of  $52.7  million  Eilready 
has  been  spent  on  it.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  hold  up  funds  for 
the  construction  of  this  project  now. 

In  order  to  save  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  three  paragraphs  from 
the  House  report,  supporting  this  proj- 
ect, printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  argument  in  support  of 
this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

The  project  has  a  very  favorable  beneflt- 
to-cost  ratio  of  1.4  to  1.  Since  authorization, 
the  project  has  been  subject  to  two  special 
studies  to  examine  the  economic  justifica- 
tion of  its  construction.  Including  an  inde- 
pendent study  by  a  nationally  recognized 
consulting  flrm.  These  studies  include  com- 
ments from  other  agencies  having  expertise 
In  the  fields  of  biology,  natural  esthetics,  and 
environmental  matters.  The  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  project  have  been  fully  co- 
ordinated with  Federal  and  State  agencies 
to  Insure  that  the  environmental  aspect  of 
the  project  area  are  preserved  and  enhanced. 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  detailed  study  of  the  geohydrology 
of  the  canal  and  the  Ocala  area,  which  Indi- 
cated that  the  proposed  canal  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
water  coming  from  Silver  Springs.  Its  study 
also  disclosed  that  the  Impact  of  the  barge 
canal  on  ground  water  supply  will  be  negli- 
gible. 

In  reference  to  the  fish  and  wildlife,  it  Is 
realized  that  with  the  construction  of  any 


new  reservoirs,  habitats  change  and  soma 
plants  and  animals  are  reduced  but  other 
plants  and  animals  appear  and  prosper  In 
the  new  environment.  The  new  reservoirs 
will  provide  many  thousands  of  acres  of  new 
habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of  sport  and  com- 
mercial species.  The  committee  believes  that 
studies  that  have  been  made  support  con- 
clusions that  while  some  short  term  losses 
will  result,  the  overall  effect  will  be  a  long 
term  gain  In  the  environmental  quality. 

Considering  therefore,  the  status  of  the 
construction  and  the  need  for  the  project, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  con- 
struction work  continue  and  that  every  effort 
continue  to  be  made  to  minimize  any  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment,  ecology, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  In  the  area.  Any  addi- 
tional studies  would  appear  to  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  previous  work  and  would  delay  real- 
ization of  the  essential  project  benefits. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  advise  the 
Senator  that  instead  of  the  $52  million 
committed  at  the  time  the  Senate  com- 
mittee heard  this  project — and  he  is  cor- 
rect in  using  that  figure — the  additional 
amounts  that  have  been  committed 
since  that  time  raise  the  total  to  $68  mil- 
lion, either  expended  or  committed,  mak- 
ing the  project  much  more  than  a  third 
completed  ao  far  as  its  financing  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
recommended  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $8  million  for  the  Cross-Flor- 
ida Barge  Canal  project.  I  strenuously 
oppose  the  further  construction  of  this 
project — a  project  which  has  been  termed 
by  an  eminent  biologist  of  the  Florida 
Department  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
as — and  I  quote — "the  most  devastating 
project  ever  imdertaken  in  Florida." 

The  folly  of  the  canal  project  can  be 
fully  recognized  only  when  its  legislative 
history  is  recalled.  The  canal  was  au- 
thorized in  1942  as  a  bypass  around 
Nazi  submarines  for  allied  shipping.  No 
other  reason  was  advanced  by  Congress 
when  its  authorization  was  made. 

The  canal  poses  a  direct  threat  to  the 
water  supply  of  much  of  the  State  of 
Florida  and  involves  the  destruction  of  a 
river  which  has  been  considered  for  in- 
clusion in  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
syst^n.  Moreover,  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  the  canal  project  is  open  to  serious 
question.  At  tills  point  the  conclusion  is 
reasonable  that  the  continued  construc- 
tion of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is 
a  complete  waate  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  has 
requested  a  15  month  moratorium  <m 
further  construction  of  the  canal.  As  yet 
he  has  received  no  reply  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  I  believe  that  the  mora- 
torium is  reasonable  and  urgent. 

If  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  appropriate 
additional  funds  for  the  project,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  such  appropria- 
tion is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  waiver  of 
the  duties  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
comply  with  relevant  environmental 
legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOM- 
iNicK).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  MoGOTntN). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  ELLEN- 
DER  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
&si*6cd  to 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  wheL  the  com- 
mittee met  to  mark  up  the  bill,  it  in- 
tended to  include  an  additional  $500,000 
for  woiiL  on  the  Lyman  project  in  south- 
em  Wyoming.  The  report  on  the  bill  does 
not  reflect  this  In  the  individual  views. 

I,  therefore,  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration,  to  include  the  additional 
fund  of  $500,000  for  the  work  on  the 
China  Meadows  Dam  of  the  Lyman 
project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  17,  line  21,  delete  the  following: 
"«22,675,000,  of  which  $21,530,000"  and  In- 
sert "$23,175,000  of  which  $22,030,000." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  Lyman  project  will  be  served 
by  two  small  reservoirs,  the  Meeks  Cabin 
and  the  China  Meadows  project.  One  of 
the  dams  is  nearly  completed  and  on  the 
other  we  are  hoping  to  get  the  additional 
$500,000  for  preconstruction  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  con- 
tracted with  the  ranchers  and  the  farm- 
ers in  that  area  for  much  of  the  water 
that  would  be  impoimded  by  the  two 
dams.  Repayment  for  the  project  will 
result  from  the  imposition  of  an  ad  val- 
orem tax  levied  on  all  lands  in  the  broad 
project. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  will  be 
clearly  in  the  public  interest  to  permit 
this  preconstruction  work  to  begin,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater  cost  later  on 
that  will  result,  if  it  became  necessary 
to  close  down  the  camp  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  there,  move  the  per- 
sonnel out  and  all  the  equipment,  and 
store  the  equipment  that  will  have  to  be 
stored  and  then  brought  back  in  at  a 
later  date  and  set  up  again. 

I  have  siwken  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  these  two  projects  are  really 
tied  together  in  order  to  make  them  vi- 
able projects  to  make  possible  a  favorable 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio.  Both  should  pro- 
ceed together. 

I  feel  somewhat  negligent  myself  that 
this  project  was  not  fully  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  I 
would  therefore  ask  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  consider  this  amend- 
ment favorably. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  was  an  over- 
sight. It  was  intended  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  committee.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
things  that  sUpped  by  us  and  before  we 
knew  it,  it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Doionick)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
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to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hakssn)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  contains  a  key  item,  repre- 
senting a  moderate  allocation  in  funds 
but  a  generous  and  important  benefit 
for  the  Little  Snake  River  Valley  of 
Wyoming  and  adjacent  areas  of  Colo- 
rado This  is  an  increase  of  $250,000  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation applying  to  the  Savery-^ot 
Hook  reclamation  project.  All  told,  with 
this  increase,  the  outlay  approved  for 
Savery-Pot  Hook  in  this  fiscal  year  will 
amount  to  $300,000,  when  we  add  in  the 
$50  000  asked  by  the  administration  in 
its  budget  request  to  complete  advance 
planning  on  the  project. 

Advance  planning  on  Savery-Pot  Hook 
is  in  fact,  very  near  completion,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  benefits  this 
project  can  bring  to  a  very  deser\  ing  and 
promising  region  should  be  longer  de- 
layed I  am  very  thankful  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee and  its  chairman.  Senator  Ellen - 
DER,  for  recognizing  this  and  providing 
funds  in  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  as  a  construction  item. 

Savery-Pot  Hook,  which  is  estimated 
at  an  eventual  cost  of  another  $14  mil- 
Uon  has  been  long  in  the  planning  stage, 
Mr  'president.  Before  that,  it  was  long 
in  'the  dreaming  stage.  It  encompasses 
two  dams  on  Slater  and  Saver>-  Creeks 
in  Carbon  County.  Wyo.  These  wiU  im- 
pound nearly  85,000  acre-feet  of  water 
which  wiU  be  used  to  irrigate  approxi- 
mately 35,265  acres  of  land,  of  which  21  - 
920  acres  will  be  new  land  and  13,345 
acres  which  are  in  need  of  supplemental 
water. 

As  one  who  has  lived  liis  12  years  In 
the  Senate  with  this  project  always  be- 
fore him  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  It  reach 
the  stage  of  having  construction  funds 
approved.  The  initial  feasibility  report 
on  Savery-Pot  Hook  goes  back  to  1954. 
but  it  was  not  until  a  decade  later,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  authorization  for  the 
project  was  approved.  As  the  sponsor  of 
the  authorization  bill,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  pursue  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  project.  To  this  point,  we 
have  appropriated  $665,146  for  that  de- 
velopment But  today  we  reach  a  real 
landmark  with  the  inclusion  in  this  biU 
of  these  funds  earmarked  for  construc- 
tion. Seldom  has  money  been  better 
spent. 

Savery-Pot  Hook,  of  course,  is  not  the 
only  benefit  Wyoming  draws  from  this 
important  hUl.  All  told,  more  than  $9 
million  is  included  for  outlays  In  my 
State,  including  a  major  expenditure  of 
$1  943.000  for  the  Lyman  project.  $225,- 
000  for  the  Seedskadee  project.  $193,000 
for  the  Eden  project  and  $211,000  for  the 
Kendrtck  project.  In  addition,  we  are 
-  pleased  in  Wyoming  to  sec  the  measure 
includes  outlays  to  carry  on  studies  es- 
sential to  the  future  of  the  proposed 
Green  River  and  Com  Creek  projects. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senate  for  Its 
approval  today  especially  of  the  added 
$500,000  for  the  Lyman  project.  This 
addition  to  the  project's  funding,  wblch 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  I  both 
vlidrously  supported,  means  work  can 


proceed  with  the  second  dam  on  the 
Lyman  project,  the  China  Meadows  Dam. 
It  is  an  integral  part  of  this  ongoing 
project  and  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  it  is  wise. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  Is  Indeed  an 
impoi-tant  one  to  States  like  my  own 
and  I  want  lo  commend  the  committee 
for  Its  attention  to  the  needs  of  these 
worthwhile  projects. 

Mr    COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  hard  work  and  faithful  attention 
that  Senator  Ellendeb,  the  chaU-man  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Works  Ap- 
propriations has  given  to  this  biU.  as  he 
has  every  year,  and  that  we  are  all  grate- 
ful for  his  devotion,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience, and  conscientious  attention  to 
the  orderly  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation.  I  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  items,  ex  ofQclo. 
as  I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  appreciate,  as  I  know  do  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  the  long  hours  and 
hard  work  which  this  bill  represents.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  always  been 
gracious  and  thoroughly  attentive  to  the 
witnesses  from  Kentucky  and  members 
of  the  Kentucky   delegation,  when  we 
appear  before  him  each  year,  and  we 
recognize  again   his  contribution.  The 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YOUNG) .  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  his  always  been 
very  helpful,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
work  in  deaUng  with  what  are  often  dif- 
ficult problems  In  cormection  with  some 
of  these  great  projects. 

I  note  also  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee this  year  opens  with  comments 
on  the  problem  of  pubUc  works  and  the 
environment,  and  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee  for  their  atten- 
tion and  recognition  of  environmental 
problems  which  are  being  raised,  and 
which  will  be  increasingly  raised  In  the 
future. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  that  the  bill  ap- 
propriating funds  for  pubUc  wcwks  for 
fiscal  year  1971  includes  all  of  the  Ken- 
tucky items  recommended  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget— which  were  also  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  also  provided  funds  to  ini- 
tiate the  construction  of  Martin's  Pork 
Reservoir,  to  continue  the  construction  of 
the  Taylorsville  Reservoir  on  the  Salt 
River.  I  have  worked  for  these  projects 
for  years,  for  It  Is  essential  to  protect 
the  areas  and  communities  downstream. 
Earlier  tills  year  Congressman  Tot  L«« 
Carter  and  I  secured  agreement  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  funds 
appropriated  last  year  for  Martin  Park 
Reservoir  would  be  released  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fiscal  year,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees have  Included  the  full  capabUity  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Martins  Fork  Reservoir.  The 
Senate  bill  maintains  the  House  addi- 
tions. 
,  In  addition.  I  had  asked  the  cwnmlttee 
that  funds  be  included  to  initiate  the 
construction  of  Palntsville  Reservoir  in 
eastern  Kentucky  and  the  construction  of 
the  Mound  City  lock  and  dam— the  last 


of  the  great  replacement  locks  in  the 
navigation  system  on  the  Oiiio  River 
where  it  borders  Kentucky  from  Ashland 
through  Cairo.  The  committee  bill  in- 
cludes $900,000  to  begin  construction  of 
the  Palntsville  Reservoir  and  $1  million 
to  initiate  construction  of  the  Moimd 
City  lock  and  dam— and  I  hope  very 
much  that  these  amounts  may  be  main- 
tained in  the  conference  witii  the  House. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCK).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendments 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  _,  ^^ 

The  bill  (H.R.  18127)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCak- 
ihy).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings).  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr. '  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastorx  and  Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sill)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
are  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho   (Mr. 
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Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PAsroRE), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff). and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  would  each  vote 
••yea." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL) ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith) 
is  absent  en  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr. 
Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  CTurtis  and  Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  the  Senator  fi-om  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
'  vania  (Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Schwedosr), 
^  and  the  Senator  from  Texsis  (Mr. 
X      Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  announce  that.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  , 
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the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
lott) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
Boggs),  the  Senator  from  M.assachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Mundt),  the  Senator  from  CaLior- 
nla  (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  48, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

(No.  263  Leg.] 
TEAS — (8 
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Gore 

McCarthy 

Saxbe 

Grlffln 

Meicaif 

Scbwelker 

Gurney 

Mondale 

Scott 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Smith,  Maine 

Hatneld 

Moss 

Smith.  111. 

HolUngs 

Mundt 

Sparkman 

Hruska 

Muiphy 

Stevens 

Hughes 

MuBkle 

Symington 

Jackson 

Pastorv 

Tower 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Tydings 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Ribicoff 

Williams,  Del. 

Kennedy 

RusseU 

Yarborough 

Mr.  MANSFTKT.n.  Mr. 

President,  I  a, 

Allen 

Anderson 

Bayb 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Err  In 


Aiken 

AUott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Boggs 


Fannin 

Pong 

Fulbrlgbt 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

HoUand 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

McClellan 

McGee 

NAYS— 1 


McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Nelson 

PaAwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolpb 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  N.J. 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  On  this  vote  there  are  48  yeas  and 
1  nay.  A  quorum  did  not  vote.  The  vote 
is  invalid.  The  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  364  Leg.] 

Anderson  Fannin  Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Hansen  Proxmlre 

Cook  Han  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Dominick  HoUand 

EUender  Mansfield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannih)  .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 


Proimlre 
NOT  VOTZNO— 51 


Brooke 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 


Curtis 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Goldwater 

GoodeU 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM.,  MON- 
DAY. AUGUST  24,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rules,  the  Senate  has  no  choice 
but  to  adjourn  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  I  move,  under  the  previous 
order,  that  tiie  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p jn.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  August  24, 1970. 
at  10  a.m. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY  CELE- 
BRATES CONSTRUCTIVE  DEC- 
ADE—FACILITY  ONE  OF  FINEST  IN 
NATION— PROVIDES  OUTSTAND- 
ING SERVICE  BOTH  AS  HOSPITAL 
AND  AS  TEACHING  COMPLEX 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST   VIBGXHIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  21. 1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  10,  West  Virginia  University  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  observed  the 
end  of  the  first  decade  of  outstanding 
medical  service  by  the  West  Virginia 
University  Hospital. 

We  are  experiencing  critical  shortages 
of  medical  personnel  and  availability  of 
hospital  beds  in  many  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  the  imiverslty  teaching  hos- 
pitals throughout  our  country  which  are 
providing  expanded  medical  services  and 
helping  to  relieve  some  of  the  burden 
for  increased  demands  for  adequate 
medical  care. 

West  Virginia  University  Ho^ital  has 
filled  a  much  needed  void  in  the  Moun- 
tain State  and  has  provided  our  citizens 
superb  medical  care. 


Much  of  the  credit  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fine  facility,  including  the 
Basic  Science  Building,  ts  given  to  former 
Gov.  Okey  L.  Patteson,  whose  efforts  and 
devotion  to  the  project  helped  to  make  it 
a  reality. 

We,  in  West  Virginia,  are  fortunate  to 
have  highly  capable  physicians  at  West 
Virginia  University,  who  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  their  colleagues  throughout 
the  medical  profession. , 

I  congratulate  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity Hospital  for  its  flret  decade  of  pub- 
lic service  and  wish  it  continued  success 
in  the  coining  years  as  it  continues  to 
provide  truly  exceptional  medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  news  release  from 
West  Virginia  University  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORb, 
as  follows: 

Wkst  Vhmsinia  XJNTVERsrrT  News 

MOBGANTOWN,  W.  Va.,  August  10  1960. — On 
that  day,  the  brand  new  and  long-awaited 
West  Virginia  University  Hospital  admitted 
Its  first  patient. 

Accompanying  the  patient  was  her  re- 
ferring physician.  Dr.  Jacob  C.  HuCman  of 
Buckhannon,  then  president  of  the  State 
Mental  Association  wblch  had  actively  helped 
In  the  early  planning  of  the  facility. 


Flash  bulbs  popped,  smiles  abounded  and 
the  welcoming  ceremony  was  warm  and  In- 
formal as  WVU  and  the  Mountain  State  cele- 
brated the  completion  of  the  teaclilng  and 
treatment  hospital. 

Adjoining  the  Basic  Sciences  BuUdlng 
(completed  and  occupied  In  1957),  the  Uni- 
versity's teaching  hospital  made  the  complex 
a  true  medical  center  built  at  a  total  cost  of 
$26.2  mllUon. 

Thus  began  a  new  era  that  within  the 
next  decade  would  blend  In  a  single  setting: 
educational  opportunities  In  the  health 
sciences  never  before  available  to  West  Vir- 
ginians in  their  own  state:  research  into 
health  problems:  and  extensive  diagnostic 
and  treAtmsnt  serrlcas  for  patients. 

In  the  first  eight  years,  one  of  every  25 
West  Virginians  had  been  treated  at  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

In  one  sample  survey  taken  of  all  patients 
admitted  between  midnight  April  30  and 
midnight  May  14,  1968,  83.9  per  cent  of  the 
patients  came  from  41  of  West  Virginia's  56 
counties.  The  remaining  16.1  per  cent  came 
from  nine  counties  In  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Ohio. 

University  Hospital  is  a  referral  center. 
Except  for  emergendea,  all  patients  are  re- 
ferred to  the  faclUty  by  famUy  physicians 
or  oommunity  agencies.  Payment  of  hos- 
pital bills  must  come  from  the  individual 
patient  or  his  reeponfiible  relative  unless 
arrangements  for  payment  are  made  through 
a  third  party. 

University  Hospital  Director  Eugene  Zi. 
Sta^Oes,  who  was  appointed  in  January,  UMO. 
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one  month  before  the  University  formally 
accepted  the  cMnpleted  building,  has  long 
called  the  family  physician  "the  key  fig\ire 
m  admission  process." 

Because  these  physicians,  mostly  West 
Virginians,  have  shown  their  oonfldence  by 
referring  their  paUenta  with  special  medical 
problems  or  needs,  the  hospital  has  made 
steady  growth. 

By  December  of  the  first  year,  the  hosplUl  s 
services  included  medicine,  general  surgery, 
neurosurgery  and  the  other  surgical  special- 
ties, obstetrics  and  gynecology,  pediatrics, 
and  physical  therapy  and  rehabilitation. 

A  department  of  psychiatry  Jotoed  by  the 
following  November. 

Another  veteran  of  University  Hospitals 
embryonic  days  Is  Audrey  E.  Wlndemuth, 
director  of  Nursing  Service. 

Responsible  for  more  than  460  people  In 
the  nursing  department.  Miss  Wlndemuth 
works  with  doctors,  administrators  and  pro- 
fessional people  in  allied  health  fields  to  see 
that  University  Hospital  patients  get  the 
best  care  possible.  And  she  and  her  staff  co- 
operate with  the  WVU  School  of  Nursing  to 
provide  the  clinical  experiences  nursing 
students  must  have. 

Established  in  February,  1961.  was  Friends 
of  University  Hopltal.  an  aujbllary  organiza- 
tion whose  members  sUll  give  thousands  of 
hours  of  volunteer  services  to  patients  and 
all  their  Gift  Shop  profits  toward  Improve- 
ments  for  the  hospital. 

In  February.  1962.  the  first  open  heart 
surgery  was  performed  at  the  hospltol.  And 
In  July  of  that  year,  the  hospital  received 
notice  of  Its  full  accreditation  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
By  the  following  November,  1.000  babies  had 
been  bom  there. 

Director  Staples  could  look  back  and  point 
out  with  Justifiable  pride  that.  In  Its  first  11 
months,  the  University  Hospital  reached  a 
level  of  operation  that  took  then-new  univer- 
sity hospitals  In  Washington,  Florida  and 
Kentucky  two  years  to  attain. 

Today  the  2.166-room  University  Hospital 
has  1,150  employees  to  meet  the  various 
needs  of  Its  ever  Increasing  numbers  of  pa- 
tients. Services  by  30  members  of  the  present 
staff  date  back  to  or  before  opening  day, 
while  many  other  staff  members  boast  rec- 
ords of  service  to  University  Hospital  almost 
as  long. 

A  sampling  of  comparison  figures  con- 
tained in  the  hospital's  latest  annual  report 
gauges  Its  growth : 

Admissions— (1960-61)  2.293,  (1969-70) 
12  036-  Birth— (1960-fll)  231.  (1969-70)  896: 
Days  of  Care— (1960-81)  29,401.  (1969-70) 
135  652:  Beds  In  Service,  Including  new- 
born (1960-61)  170,  (1969-70)  458:  Outpa- 
tient Visits— (1960-«1)  6,706,  (1969-70)  80,- 
831;  Emergency  Room  Visits — (1960-61) 
3  041  (1969-70)  25.611:  Operating  Room— 
(i960-<l)  947,  (1969-70)  5.407;  Physical 
Therapy  Treatments— (1969-71)  8,033,  (1969- 
70)  22.674;  X-ray — Diagnostic — (1960-61) 
6  901.  (1969-70)  59,066;  X-ray  Therapy  Pro- 
cedures—(1960-61)  1,460,  (1969-70)  7,319; 
Laboratory  Procedures— (1960-61)  38,036, 
(1969-70)  633.860. 

During  University  Hospital's  first  decade. 
153  men  and  women  have  completed  intern- 
ships there,  161  have  completed  residencies 
in  16  medical  and  dental  specialties,  20  have 
become  X-ray  technicians,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia University  has  granted  156  degrees  in 
medical  technology,  234  degrees  In  nursing, 
327  degrees  in  dentistry,  76  degrees  In  dental 
hygiene,  289  degrees  In  pharmacy,  and  440 
degrees  In  medicine. 

First  priority  as  University  Hospital  enters 
Its  second  decade  Is  construction  of  a  four- 
story  addition,  already  approved  and  fun*d. 
The  addition  wUl  enlarge  emergency  room 
and  radiology  faculties  and  make  possible  a 
specially  designed  16-bed  intensive  care  unit 
to  replace  10  beds  In  an  Ul-adapted  area 
currently  used  for  this  critical  service. 
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PROBLEMS  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


August  21,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  International  trade  have  at- 
tracted particular  national  attention  in 
the  past  several  months.  Many  are  wor- 
ried that  large  influxes  of  cheap  imports 
will  seriously  damage  important  indus- 
tries. Others  are  equally  as  worried  that 
American  protectionism  will  spark  a 
trade  war  which  will  Injure  many  other 
industries  with  markets  abroad  and 
which  will  contribute  to  the  inflationary 
spiral. 

In  response  to  this  national  concern, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  recently 
reported  out  a  bill  which  would  reverse 
the  recent  trend  toward  freer  trade  and 
which  would  establish  mandatory  import 
quotas  for  textiles  and  shoes.  President 
Nixon  has  threatened  to  veto  this  bill,  if 
it  is  passed  by  the  Congress.  In  this  con- 
text it  is  important  for  the  country  to 
candidly  examine  all  sides  of  this  issue 
to  see  where  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  really  Ue. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Injury  done  to 
certain  industries  by  increased  imports 
should  be  fully  recognized.  It  is  painful 
for  a  worker  to  find  a  new  Job  when  his 
previous  employer  is  forced  to  shut  down 
or  change  his  operations.  It  is  equally  as 
painful  for  the  employer  to  close  his 
doors  or  to  change  his  methods  of  doing 
business. 

In  these  situations  life  patterns  are 
disrupted  and  workers  with  special,  non- 
transferable skUls  are  deprived  of  a 
means  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  Investments  are  de- 
stroyed. Buildings  and  machinery  stand 
idle  while  unemployment  lines  grow. 

On  the  other  hand,  Iowa  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  have  a  tremendous  stake 
in  keeping  open  the  channels  of  free 
international  trade.  In  the  agricultural 
field  alone,  the  United  States  earned 
$6.65  billion  through  exports  in  1969- 
70.  Iowa's  share  of  this  total  amounted 
to  well  over  $400  million.  Soybean  and 
soybean  products  accoimted  for  $160 
million  with  feed  grains  and  meat  prod- 
ucts making  up  a  substantial  p>art  of 
the  remainder.  American  protectionism 
could  provoke  retaliation  and  seriously 
affect  this  market.  For  example,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  should  protection- 
ism induce  a  reduction  in  foreign  de- 
mand of  as  little  as  5  to  8  percent,  it 
would  result  in  a  drop  of  soybean  prices 
of  25  to  50  cents  a  bushel. 

The  2.7  million  Americans  depend 
upon  exports  for  their  livelihood,  be- 
cause they  are  involved  in  producing 
goods  for  sale  overseas.  Additional  jobs 
are  created  in  the  transportation  field 
and  in  the  export  of  services. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  every 
American  would  be  affected  by  a  trade 
war,  because  a  reduction  of  Imports 
would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  supply 
of  many  items  for  which  there  is  a  large 
domestic  demand.  The  result  will  be 
higher  prices,  and  fewer  product  choices. 


Those  families  with  lower  incomes  have 
the  most  to  lose.  Some  may  even  find 
themselves  unable  to  afford  certain  ar- 
ticles or  be  forced  to  settle  for  those  of 
lesser  quality.  ,     ^. 

Another  factor  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
An  import  quota  directly  benefits  only 
those  companies  in  the  specific  industry, 
while  it  penalizes  every  American  con- 
sumer by  maintaining  prices  at  an  ar- 
tificially high  level. 

Many  experts  in  the  field  have  also 
noted  that  quotas  tend  to  fs^vor  the  cre- 
ation of  "vested  interest"  groups,  which 
have  a  direct  interest  in  excluding  other 
manufacturers  from  obtaining  a  share  of 
the  American  quota.  In  this  way  quotas 
promote  the  establishment  of  monopo- 
listic practices  which  severely  limit  com- 
petition and  tend  to  maintain  high 
prices. 

Under  existing  law  the  Government 
has  a  number  of  ways  in  which  to  allevi- 
ate the  damage  caused  to  sectors  of  the 
American  economy  by  cheap  imports. 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  pro- 
vides for  investigations  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  for  Federal  assistance 
when  serious  injury  has  been  sustained 
by  Individual  workers,  by  specific  firms 
or  by  an  industry  as  a  whole.  Workers 
can  receive  training,  counseling,  and  ad- 
ditional cash  allowances.  Firms  become 
eligible  for  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance, and  when  the  injury  is  industry- 
wide, tariffs  can  be  increased  above  ex- 
isting levels. 

This  approach  is  designed  to  deal  with 
the  specific  damage  caused  in  our  econ- 
omy and  is  intended  to  retain  the  bene- 
fits of  lower  priced,  imported  products. 
If  the  present  programs  do  not  operate 
effectively,  they  should  be  improved  and 
liberalized. 

In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  to  pro- 
mote the  national  welfare,  the  Federal 
Government  should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
which  are  damaged  by  large  quantities 
of  imported  products.  The  Government 
should  not,  however,  become  so  Im- 
pressed with  the  arguments  of  special  in- 
terest groups  that  it  takes  steps  injurious 
to  all  Americans  in  the  long  run  by  clos- 
ing to  us  our  own  important  foreign 
markets.       

EGYPT'S  BREACH  OF  MIDDLE  EAST 
CEASE-FIRE  AGREEMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  21. 1970 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  latest  de- 
velopments In  the  so-called  standstill 
cease-fire  which  went  into  effect  in  the 
Middle  East  August  7. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  hailed  the 
achievement  of  a  cease-fire  in  the  Middle 
East,  because  a  true  cease-fire  period 
would  provide  an  excellent  climate  for 
peace  negotiations  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors.  Furthermore,  I  felt  that 
the  mere  fact  that  a  cease-fire  had  been 
accepted  by  Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and 
Israel  was  in  itself  a  hopeful  sign. 
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Now,  however,  Israel  has  shown  that 
Egypt  violated  the  cease-fire  by  moving 
several  surface-to-air  missile  batteries  to 
within  16  miles  of  the  Suez  Canal,  after 
the  cease-fire  period  began.  The  cease- 
fire agreement  called  for  no  improvement 
of  military  positions  by  either  Egypt  or 
Israel  within  31  miles  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  this  news,  first,  because  it  Is  a  seri- 
ous breach  of  the  cease-fire  agreement, 
and  second,  because  it  now  puts  Egyp- 
tian-Soviet missiles  in  a  position  to  hit 
Israeli  planes  flying  over  the  Israeli -held 
side  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Until  the  cease- 
fire period  began,  Israel  air  missions 
were  able  to  deter  the  emplacement  of 
Soviet-Egyptian  missiles  so  close  to  the 
canal.  This  has  caused  a  marked  deteri- 
oration in  Israel's  strategic  position. 

Yet  our  State  Department,  which  does 
not  deny  that  the  movement  of  missiles 
took  place  or  that  this  constitutes  a 
breach  of  the  cease-flre,  is  strangely 
silent. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that  once 
again  we  have  permitted  Egypt  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  escalate  their  forces 
against  Israel  without  lifting  a  finger 
or  even  raising  our  voice.  We  have  coun- 
seled Israel  to  be  moderate  but  we  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  discourage 
Egypt  or  the  Soviet  Union  from  being 
immoderate. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  peace  can 
come  to  the  Middle  East.  We  all  hope 
I  that  the  cease-flre  can  succeed  toward 
x  that  end.  But  at  the  same  time  we  can- 
=>  not  be  blind  to  the  deadly  game  the 
*^  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  have  been  play- 
ing at  the  expense  of  Israel's  security 
posture.  Once  again,  if  we  do  nothing  or 
say  nothing,  they  will  have  scored  and 
the  Middle  East  crisis  will  become  that 
much  harder  to  solve. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  our  State 
Department  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  such  breaches  of  the 
cease-flre,  and  I  hope,  as  well,  that  Is- 
rael's new  worsened  strategic  position 
can  be  duly  noted  by  those  in  charge 
of  our  military  aid  policies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  ASSOCIATE  JUS- 
TICE WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  5,  I  forwarded  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  of  its  special  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Celler,  investigating  the  im- 
peachment of  Associate  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  a  comprehensive  legal 
memorandum  on  the  impeachment  proc- 
ess as  it  relates  to  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
This  study  was  independenUy  prepared 
at  my  request  by  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  law 
firm  of  Dykema,  Gossett,  Spencer.  Good- 
now  and  Trigg.  The  full  text  of  this  legal 
memorandum,  together  with  related  cor- 
respondence, appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  10  at  pages 
28091  to  28096  inclusive. 
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Under  previous  permission,  I  am  here- 
by placing  in  the  Record  an  important 
addendum  to  the  basic  memorandum 
consisting  of  a  letter  from  Dykema,  Gos- 
sett, Spencer,  Goodnow  and  Trigg,  dated 
August  12,  1970.  commenting  jiarticular- 
ly  upon  the  legal  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  attorney  for  the  accused,  sub- 
mitted to  the  special  subcommittee  on 
May  18,  1970.  The  text  of  the  commen- 
tary and  the  memorandum  to  which  it 
refers  follow: 

Dyksma,  Gossett,  Spencer.  Good- 
now &  Trigc. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  12.  1970. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
House  Minority  Leader. 
The  U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ford:  Several  months 
ago,  you  requested  that  we  prepare  a  memo- 
randum concerning  the  Congressional  Im- 
peachment Power  as  It  relates  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  You  asked  that  our  analysis  be  ob- 
jective, non-partl.san  and  unbiased  and  that 
our  conclusions  be  without  regard  to  any 
per.dlng  controversy  Involving  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  I  and  my  associate  D.  G.  WylUe 
researched  the  problem  thoroughly  and  on 
June  23,  1970,  we  delivered  that  memoran- 
dum to  you  (the  "Kelley  Memorandum"). 
We  reviewed  each  of  the  reported  proceed- 
ings where  federal  judges  were  Impeached, 
we  discussed  each  proceeding  and  we  con- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  precedents  and  au- 
thorities that  conduct  of  a  Federal  Judge 
properly  subject  to  Impeachment  need  not  be 
"Indictable"  or  "criminal"  and  might  even 
consist  of  conduct  which  would  be  "blame- 
less If  committed  by  a  private  citizen". 

Since  delivering  the  Kelley  Memorandum 
to  you,  we  have  received  a  document  entitled 
"Memorandum  on  Impeachment  of  Federal 
Judges"  prepared  by  Simon  H.  Rlfklnd  as 
counsel  for  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  (the  "Rlf- 
kind  Memorandum")  and  submitted  to  the 
Celler  Subcommittee  on  May  18.  The  RlfUnd 
Memorandum  purports  to  establish  the 
propoelUon  that  "There  Is  nothing  In  the 
Constitution  or  In  the  uniform  practice 
under  the  Constitution  to  suggest  that  Fed- 
eral Judges  may  be  Impeached  for  anything 
short  of  criminal  conduct."  (Rlfklnd  Memo- 
randum, p.  1.  Emphasis  In  original.) 

On  August  7  you  requested  that  we  review 
the  Rlfklnd  Memorandum  and  advise  you  if 
that  Memorandum  In  any  way  affects  the 
opinions  and  conclusions  expressed  In  the 
Kelley  Memorandum.  After  a  careful  review, 
we  conclude  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
Rlfklnd  Memorandum  that  In  any  way  alters 
the  opinions  and  conclusions  expressed  In 
the  Kelley  Memorandum.  In  fact,  the  refer- 
ences and  sources  of  material  In  the  Rlfklnd 
Memorandum  led  us  to  authorities  not  In- 
cluded In  the  Kelley  Memorandum  that  con- 
firm beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  conclusions  reached  In  the 
Kelley  Memorandum  and  the  absolute  In- 
validity of  the  proposition  argued  In  the 
Rlfklnd  Memorandum.  We  shall  discuss 
those  authorities  In  this  letter. 

The  Rlfklnd  Memorandum  Is  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  grounded  on  historical  In- 
accuracies. For  example.  Rlfklnd  claims  that 
past  Impeachment  proceedings,  notably  that 
of  Justice  Chase,  conclusively  established 
that  Impeachment  would  lie  only  for  "crim- 
inal conduct"  or  "criminal  offenses".  As  we 
discussed  at  page  9  of  the  Kelley  Memo- 
randum, the  Chase  Impeachment  merely 
established  that  Impeachment  was  not  to 
be  a  purely  partisan  weapon. 

Rlfklnd  makee  reference  to  Impeachment 
proceedings  against  President  Andrew  John- 
son. As  the  Kelley  Memorandum  clearly 
shows,  different  standards  are  to  be  applied 
In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  The 
tenure  of  office  of  the  President  Is  not  based 
upon  "good  behavior"  as  In  the  case  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  and  thus  U  In  no  wise  an  analogy 
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as  the  decided  cases  Involving  the  Federal 
Judiciary  clearly  demonstrate. 

When  Rlfklnd  attempts  to  support  the 
proposition  that  Impeachment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  will  lie  only  for  "criminal 
conduct"  he  refers  us  to  source  material 
(and  for  authority  not  Included  In  the  Kelley 
Memorandum)  which  indisputably  estab- 
lishes that  the  Rlfklnd  position  is  completely 
and  utterly  without  foundation.  Rlfklnd 
deals  with  the  Archbald  case  at  pages  8  and 
9  of  the  Rlfklnd  Memorandum  which  in  Its 
entirety  reads  as  follows: 

"B.  Robert  W.  Archbald  (Circuit  Judge — 
Commerce  Court  1912):  Archbald,  a  former 
district  Judge  and  later  circuit  Judge  as- 
signed to  the  Commerce  Court  (which  had 
Jurisdiction  over  ICC  orders),  was  formally 
charged  with  inducing  railroads  with  cases 
pending  before  him  to  sell  or  lease  to  him 
certain  coal  properties;  with  accepting  $500 
from  a  coal  operator  for  seeking  to  persuade 
another  railroad  with  a  matter  before  him  to 
lease  certain  coal  properties  to  the  operator; 
with  generally  speculating  In  coal  properties 
while  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Court  and 
with  selling  his  services  to  compromise  mat- 
ters pending  before  the  ICC  for  his  own  per- 
sonal profit.  With  "respect  to  his  prior  serv- 
ice as  a  district  Judge,  he  was  charged  with 
'accepting'  loans  from  lawyers  and  litigants 
who  had  cases  pending  before  him.  Archbald, 
who  admitted  the  factual  basis  for  the 
charges  but  denied  any  criminal  Intent,  was 
convicted  on  five  counts.  Senator  Ellhu  Root, 
Joined  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  ex- 
plained that  he  had  voted  to  convict  Arch- 
bald— 

"  'Because  I  find  that  he  used  the  power 
and  Influence  of  his  office  as  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Commerce  to  secure  favors  of  money 
value  for  himself  and  his  friends  from  rail- 
road companies,  some  of  which  were  litigants 
In  his  court  tmd  all  of  which  were  xmder  the 
regulation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, subject  to  the  review  of  the  Court 
of  Commerce. 

"  'I  consider  this  course  of  conduct,  and 
each  Instance  of  it,  to  be  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor. 

"  'I  have  voted  'not  guilty"  upon  the  other 
articles,  because  while  most  of  them  Involve 
Improper  conduct,  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
acts  proved  are  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors .  .  .' ".    (End  of  Rlfklnd  quote.) 

It  Is  noted  that  the  Rlfklnd  Memorandum. 
relying  aolely  upon  Senator  Root  for  Its 
Inferences,  Indicates  no  source  for  the  Root 
statement  and  the  Root  quotation  was  clear- 
ly taken  out  of  context.  I  repeat  that  Rlfklnd, 
as  his  sole  authority,  relies  upon  remarks  of 
the  UlustriouB  Senator  Ellhu  Root.  Carefully 
read  the  quoted  language  does  not  In  fact 
support  Bifklnd's  proposition.  Other  action 
by  Senator  Root  establishes  the  very  con- 
trary; that  Senator  Root  considered  the  Arch- 
bald case  as  "forever  removing  from  the  do- 
main of  controversy  the  proposition  that 
Judges  are  only  Impeachable  for  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  or  mlsdeme«inors  against  the 
laws  of  general  application",  and  as  estab- 
lishing the  proposition  that  a  Federal  Judge 
may  be  Impeached  for  acts  "that  would  have 
been  blameless  if  committed  by  a  private 
citizen".  It  was  none  other  than  Senator 
Root  who  on  January  13.  1914  successfully 
moved  that  a  Harvard  Law  Review  Article 
be  printed  as  a  public  document  (Senate 
Document  No.  358)  terming  It  "very  Instruc- 
tive" and  "of  very  great  value  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  proceedings  In  the  Arch- 
bald case"  (Cong.  Rec.  1914.  p.  1561).  The 
action  of  Senator  Root,  and  the  part  of  the 
article  dealing  with  the  Issue  with  which 
we  are  concerned  here  was  adopted  as  the 
highest  precedental  authority  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  article  that  was  printed  as  Senate 
Docimient  No.  358  was  written  by  Mr.  Wrialey 
Brown,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  conducted  the  original  Inveatl- 
gatlon  which  resulted  In  the  Impeachment  of 
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Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  and  was  desig- 
nated by  resolution  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  assist 
In  the  trial  of  the  case  before  the  Senate. 
The  arUcle  Is  entitled  "The  Impeachment  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary".  26.  Har.  L.  Rev.  689 
(1913).  In  this  article  Brown  discusses  In 
detail  all  of  the  six  impeachment  proceed- 
ings agalnat  federal  Judges  which  had  oc- 
cxirred  prior  to  1913.  the  date  of  the  article. 
Brown  states  at  page  704:  "The  Impeach- 
ments that  have  failed  of  conviction  are  of 
little  value  as  precedents  because  of  their 
close  Intermixture  of  fact  and  law.  which 
makes  it  practically  Impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  evidence  was  considered  Insuf- 
ficient to  support  the  allegations  of  the  arti- 
cles or  whether  the  acts  alleged  were  ad- 
Judged  Insiifflclent  In  law  to  constitute  im- 
peachable offenses."  Prior  to  1913,  the  date 
of  publication  of  Brown's  article,  there  had 
been  six  Impeachments  of  Federal  Judges; 
three  being  acquitted  (Chase  Impeached  In 
1804.  Peck  Impeached  In  1830,  and  Swayne 
Impeached  In  1904)  and  three  convicted 
(Pickering  Impeached  in  1804,  Humphreys 
Impeached  In  1862  and  Archbald  Impeached 
In  1912) .  Of  the  three  Impeachments  result- 
ing In  convictions.  Judge  Pickering  and 
Judge  Humphreys  did  not  defend.  The  only 
impeachment  up  to  1913  resulting  In  con- 
viction (and  during  which  proceedings  the 
entire  subject  matter  wa«  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  Impeachment  would  lie  for 
non-criminal  offenses)  was  that  of  Judge 
Archbald  which  was  concluded  in  1913.  The 
Archbald  case  has  been  termed  a  "landmark" 
decision  on  the  subject  of  whether  Impeach- 
ment will  lie  against  a  Federal  Judge  for 
noncriminal  offensee  and  has  been  so  recog- 
nized by  the  House  of  R^>re8entativee  in  Its 
own  Precedents  (Cannon's  Precedents,  Sec- 
tion 457) .  We  quote  in  Its  entirety  that  part 
of  Cannon's  Precedents  dealing  with  Senator 
Root's  motion  and  the  extract  from  Senate 
Document  No.  358  relating  to  the  precise 
Issue  concerning  which  there  is  such  distinct 
variance  between  the  Kelley  and  Rlfkind 
Memoranda,  We  quote  the  entire  extract  as 
it  appears  in  Cannon's  Precedents: 

"457.  Summary  of  deductions  drawn  from 
judgments  of  the  Senate  In  Impeachment 
trials. 

"The  Archbald  case  removed  from  the  do- 
main of  controversy  the  proposition  that 
Judges  are  only  Impeachable  for  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  or  misdemeanors  against 
the  laws  of  general  application. 

"On  January  13,  1914,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Etihu  Root,  of  New  York  (Emphaala  added.) 
a  monograph  by  Wrisley  Brown,  of  counsel 
on  behalf  of  the  managers  in  the  impeach- 
ment trial  of  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald,  was 
printed  as  a  public  document.  The  following 
is  an  excerpt: 

•  "The  Impeachments  that  have  failed  of 
conviction  are  of  little  value  as  precedents 
becatise  of  their  close  intermixture  of  fact 
and  law.  which  makes  it  practically  impossi- 
ble to  determine  whether  the  evidence  was 
considered  Insufflclent  to  support  the  al- 
legation of  the  articles,  or  whether  the  acte 
alleged  were  adjudged  Insufflclent  In  law  to 
constitute  Impeachable  offenses.  The  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  adopting 
art.lcles  of  Impeachment  In  these  cases  has 
little  legal  significance,  and  the  deductions 
which  have  been  drawn  from  them  are  too 
conjectural  to  carry  much  persuasive  force. 
Neither  of  the  successful  Impeachments  prior 
to  the  case  of  Judge  Archbald  was  defended, 
and  they  are  not  entitled  to  great  weight  as 
authoritloe.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Pickering, 
the  first  three  articles  charged  violations  of 
statutory  law.  although  such  violations  wen 
not  indictable.  Article  four  charged  open  and 
notorious  drunkeness  and  public  blasphemy, 
which  would  probably  have  been  punishable 
as  misdemeanors  at  common  law.  In  the  case 
of  Judge  Humphreys,  articles  three  and  four 
cb.vgcd  treason  against  the  United  States. 
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The  offense  charged  In  articles  one  and  two 
probably  amounted  to  treason,  inasmuch  as 
the  ordinance  of  secession  of  South  Carolina 
had  been  passed  prior  to  the  alleged  seces- 
slonary  speeches  of  the  respondent,  and  the 
offenses  charged  In  articles  five  to  seven,  in- 
clusive, savored  strongly  of  treason.  But,  it 
tvill  t;-  obocrrcJ,  none  of  the  articles  ex- 
hibited against  Judge  Archbald  charged  an 
indictable  offense,  or  et-en  a  tHolation  of  posi- 
tive late.  Indeed,  most  of  the  specific  acts 
proved  in  evidence  were  not  intrinsically 
wrong,  and  would  have  been  blameless  if 
committed  by  a  private  citizen.  The  case 
rested  on  the  alleged  attempt  of  the  respon- 
dent to  commercialize  hia  potentiality  as  a 
fudge,  but  the  facts  would  not  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  prosecution  for  bribery. 
Therefore,  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  in 
this  case  has  forever  removed  from  the 
domain  of  controversy  the  proposition  that 
the  judges  arc  only  impeachable  for  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  or  misdemeanors  agarmt 
the  laws  of  general  application.  The  case  is 
instructive,  and  it  loill  go  down  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Congress  as  a  great  landmark  of 
the  law.' "  (Emphasis  added.)  (End  of  Can- 
non quote.) 

I  leave  to  you  and  any  other  falrmlnded 
and  discriminating  reader  the  Judgment  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Archbald  case  did  not 
forever  remove  "from  the  domain  of  contro- 
versy the  proposition  that  Judges  are  only 
Impeachable  for  the  commission  of  crimes  or 
misdemeanors  against  the  laws  of  general 
application,"  and  did  not  establish  that  fed- 
eral Judges  may  be  Impeached  for  aots  "not 
Intrinsically  wrong"  and  which  "would  have 
been  blameless  If  committed  by  a  private 
citizen".  If  this  be  so,  what  Is  there  In 
Archbald  to  support  the  Rlfkind  thesis  that 
federal  Judges  may  not  be  Impeached  for  any 
conduct  "short  of  criminal  conduct"? 

Following  Archbald  there  were  three  im- 
peachments, English  (1926),  Louderback 
(1933)  and  Rltter  (1936).  English  resigned 
and  Louderback  was  acquitted  and  as  Brown 
stated  these  "are  of  little  value  as  prece- 
dents". Rltter  Is  quite  another  matter — for 
Rltter  was  convicted.  If  there  could  be  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  precedent  estab- 
lished m  Archbald  that  impeachment  will 
lie  for  non-crtmlnal  conduct  by  federal 
Judges,  that  doubt  was  put  to  rest  in  the 
Rltter  case.  The  Rltter  conviction  expressly 
recognized  that  the  Judicial  tenure  provision 
of  the  Constitution  affords  grounds  of  Im- 
peachment for  other  than  criminal  offenses. 
Specifically  in  the  Rltter  case,  the  first  six 
Articles  of  Impeachment  alleged  offenses  that 
on  their  face  appeared  to  be  of  a  criminal 
nature.  On  each  of  these  Rltter  was  ac- 
quitted. The  seventh  Article  of  Impeachment 
against  Judge  Rltter  was  phrased  in  general 
terms  of  m^scor^duct  only  and  It  was  only 
upon  the  seventh  Article  of  Impeachment 
that  Judge  Rltter  was  found  guilty.  As  set 
forth  In  the  Kelley  Memorandum  (pages  20- 
22)  the  various  written  opinions  of  the  Sen- 
ators filed  in  that  case  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion that  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Federal 
Judge  need  not  constitute  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  be  impeachable  and  in  fact,  as  es- 
tablished In  Archibald,  conduct  Is  Impeach- 
able that  Is  non-criminal  and  even  sucii  con- 
duct as  "would  have  been  blameless  If  com- 
mitted by  a  private  citizen"  is  Impeachable. 

The  Impeachment  Precedents  and  the  con- 
clusions to  be  derived  therefrom  as  refiected 
in  Cannon  establish,  as  stated  by  Cannon, 
"that  the  Archbald  case  removed  from  the 
domain  of  controversy  the  proposition  that 
Judges  are  only  Impeachable  for  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  or  misdemeanors  against 
the  laws  of  general  application"  and  the 
Rltter  case,  the  only  subsequent  case  Involv- 
ing successful  Impeachment  of  a  Federal 
Judge,  supports  this  principle  absolutely. 

The  Rlfkind  Memorandum  airily  dismisses 
the  principles  established  by  the  Archbald 
and    Rltter    cases,    the   solemn    recognition 
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given  by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  to  the 
principles  in  Cannon's  Precedents  and  the 
virtually  unanimous  view  of  historians  and 
other  authorities  supporting  the  principles 
established  In  Archbald  as  announced  In 
Cannon  by  stating: 

"Some  academics  have  been  misled  by  the 
heated  statements  of  disgruntled  supporter* 
of  Impeached  Judges  to  conclude  that  they 
have  been  Impeached  for  less  than  criminal 
offenses.  Professor  Corwln,  for  example,  relies 
upon  the  Archbald  and  Hitter  cases  for  the 
proposition  that  In  this  century  the  mean- 
ing of  'high  crimes  and  misdemeanors'  has 
broadened  to  include  elements  of  'good 
behavior.' " 

The  Rlfkind  Memorandtmi  neglects  to  re- 
veal that  virtually  every  learned  student  of 
the  Constitution  since  the  founding  of  oiir 
Government  (and  who  were  assuredly  not 
Just  "disgruntled  supporters  of  Impeached 
Judges")  supports  the  conclusions  of  the 
Kelley  Memorandum  and  denies  the  validity 
of  Rifkind  that  only  "crimiiuil  conduct"  is 
Impeachable.  Rlfkind  mentions  the  distin- 
guished Rltter  cases  but  omits  mention  of 
other  dUtlngulshed  authorities  who  likewise 
endorse  those  principles." 

In  conclusion,  of  the  nine  federal  Judiciary 
Impeachments  In  this  nation's  history,  there 
were  four  acquittals;  two  who  did  not  defend 
and  one  resignation  (aU  proceedings  lacking 
precedental  value)  and  there  is  the  Archbald 
conviction  Immortalized  in  Cannon's  Pre- 
cedents, the  Rltter  conviction.  Cannon  and 
virtually  every  recognized  authority  to  com- 
pletely demolish  the  Rlfkind  thesis  that  only 
"criminal  conduct"  is  impeachable.  We 
reiterate  the  opinions  and  conclusions  ex- 
pressed In  the  Kelley  Memorandum. 
Respectfully, 

Bethel  B.  Kelley. 

Memorandum  on  Impeachment  or  Federal 

JtJDOXS 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Constitution 
Itself,  of  the  materials  reflecting  the  Intent 
of  Its  draftsmen,  and  of  the  records  in  actual 
Impeachment  proceedings  clearly  demon- 
strates that  federal  Judges  may  be  Impeached 
only  upon  charges  of  "Treason.  Bribery,  or 
other  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors."  There 
Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  In  the  uni- 
form practice  under  the  Constitution  to  sug- 
gest that  federal  Judges  may  be  Impeached 
for  anything  short  of  criminal  conduct.  And 
the  prohibition  against  ex  post  facto  laws, 
the  notice  requirement  of  due  process,  the 
protection  of  the  First  Amendment,  and 
considerations  of  "separation  of  powers"  pre- 
vent any  other  standard. 

""        I.   THE    CONSTrrUTlONAL    PROVISIONS 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  noted  In  his  "Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Practice,"  "the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  Impeachments"  are  found  ex- 
clusively In  Article  I,  Sections  2  and  3;  Ar- 
ticle n,  Section  4;  and  Article  HI,  Section  3. 


»  Wrisley  Brown.  Clarence  Cannon,  the  dis- 
tinguished House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  adopting  Cannon's  Prece- 
dents (see  Jefferson's  Manual,  1969  ed.  p.  vi) 
and  Senator  Ellhu  Root,  as  discussed  above; 

Rawle  In  his  work  on  the  Constitution  (p. 

211); 

Story  on  the  Constitution  (V.  1,  5th  ed.  pp. 
584  and  Sections  796,  799) ; 

Cooley  In  his  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Law— (p.  178): 

George  Ticknor  Curtis  In  his  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States,  (V.  1.  pp.  481- 
482): 

Watson  m  his  Treatise  on  the  Constitution, 
(V.  2.  pp.  1034.  1036-1037) ; 

American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Law  (2nd  ed..  V.  15.  pp.  1066-1068) : 

Black  In  his  work  on  Constitutional  Law 
(2d  ed.  pp.  121-122) . 
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Article  I,  Section  3  provides  'hat  the  House 
shall  have  the  "sole  Power  of  Impeachment," 
and  that  the  Senate  shall  have  the  "sole 
Power  to  try  all  Impeachments."  Article  II. 
Section  4  provides  that  "the  President.  Vice 
President,  and  all  civil  Officers  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Im- 
peachment for,  and  Conviction  of.  Treason. 
Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors." 

Section  2  of  Article  HI  provides  that  "the 
Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  Jury." 

Note  that  Jefferson  did  not  Include  the 
provision,  found  In  Article  III,  Section  1. 
that  federal  Judges  are  to  serve  "during  good 
Behavior "  among  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  Impeachment  power.' 

11.    THE    DRArrSMEN'S    INTENT 

The  records  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion reinforces  Jefferson's  conclusion  that 
impeachment  of  federal  Judges  Is  to  be  con- 
fined to  charges  of  "Treason,  Bribery,  or 
other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors."  In 
the  Convention,  Impeachment  was  discussed 
principally  with  reference  to  removal  of  the 
President.  Early  drafts  provided  for  "im- 
peachment and  conviction  for  malconduct  or 
neglect  In  the  execution  of  his  office,"  and 
later  for  "malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty," 
1  Parrand,  Records  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, pp.  89-90,  226,  230.  236.  Later,  the  draft 
language  was  changed  to  focus  more  nar- 
rowly upon  charges  of  "treason,  bribery  or 
corruption."  2  Farrand,  pp.  18&-86.  It  was 
thereafter  suggested  that  the  more  general 
phrase  "maladministration"  be  added.  When 
James  Madison  argued  that  "so  vague  a 
term  will  be  equivalent  to  a  tenure  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate."  the  general 
phrase  was  rejected  in  favor  of  "for  other 
high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors  against  the 
United  States."  2  Farrand.  pp.  445,  450.  When 
an  effort  was  made  to  insert  a  separate  judi- 
cial removal  provision  in  Article  HI.  fol- 
lowing the  words  "good  behavior."  it  was  re- 
jected upon  the  opposition  of  Morris, 
Randolph,  Rutledge  and  Wilson.  2  Farrand, 
428,  429. 

That  It  was  the  Intention  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  deal  with  Impeachment  of  Judges 
exclusively  under  the  language  of  Article  11 
is  made  clear  by  Hamilton's  writings  in  the 
Federalist  Papers,  our  most  authoritative 
gtiide  to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
In  No.  79,  Hamilton  wrote  that  it  was  the 
Intention  of  the  draftsmen  to  make  federal 
Judges  more  independent  than  were  any 
state  Judges,  and  that — 

"The  precautions  for  their  responsibility 
are  comprised  in  the  article  respecting  im- 
peachments. .  .  .  This  is  the  only  provision 
on  the  point  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
necessary  Independence  of  the  Judicial  char- 
acter, and  Is  the  only  one  which  we  find 


>  As  is  indicated  later  In  this  Memorandum, 
the  settled  construction  of  the  Constitution 
Is  to  confine  imjjeachment  to  charges  of 
"Treason,  Bribery,  high  Crimes  and  other 
Misdemeanors,"  and  without  regard  to  the 
"good  behavior"  provision.  This  Memo- 
randiun  has  no  bearing  upon  the  present 
debate  between  thoee  who  believe  that  im- 
peachment for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors Is  the  exclusive  avenue  to  remove 
Judges,  and  those  who  contend  that  the 
Constitution  permits  remedies  short  of  Im- 
peachment to  deal  with  lapses  from  "good 
behavior"  which  do  not  amount  to  grave 
criminal  offenses.  With  regard  to  this  con- 
troversy, see  Kurland  "Constitution  and  the 
Tenure  of  Federal  Judges:  Some  Notes  from 
History,"  36  Chi.  LJlev.  666  (1969):  Memo- 
randum on  the  Constitutionality  of  a  Statu- 
tory Alternative  to  Impeachment,  Submitted 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments In  Judicial  Machinery,  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  June  6,  1969. 
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in  our  own  Constitution  with  respect  to  our 
own  Judges." 

Hamilton  proceeded  to  indicate  that  there 
had  been  a  deliberate  decision  not  to  make 
Judges  Impeachable  "on  accoimt  of  Inabil- 
ity." He  argued  that  "an  attempt  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  the  regions  of  ability  and 
Inability  would  more  often  give  scope  to  per- 
sonal and  party  attachments  and  enmity  than 
advance  the  interest  of  Judges  in  the  pubUc 
good." 

In  short,  in  order  to  preserve  Judicial  In- 
dependence, provision  was  made  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  permit  removal  of 
Judges  only  when  they  could  be  shown  to 
have  committed  criminal  offenses.  Broader 
bases  for  removal  were  rejected  as  being 
too  dangerous.' 

And  In  the  summer  of  1789,  in  the  debate 
on  establishing  the  first  executive  depart- 
ment. Congressman  Llvermore  of  New 
Hampshire  observed  that  federal  Judges 
"hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  they 
have  an  Inheritance  which  they  cannot  be 
divested  of  but  on  conviction  of  some  crime." 
4  Elliot's  Debates,  at  365.  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

Moreover,  In  1802  Senator  Stone  of  North 
Carolina  delivered  a  classic  argument,  which 
appears  to  have  persuaded  the  Senate  which 
WM  then  considering  abolition  of  certain  In- 
ferior courts,  that  the  Constitution  provides 
for  removal  of  Judges  by  impeachment  only 
in  the  case  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
and  that  accordingly  Judges  might  be  guilty 
of  lapses  from  "good  behavior"  for  which 
they  cannot  be  Impeached.  In  the  Senator's 
words: 

"If  the  words.  Impeachment  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  be  understood  according 
to  any  construction  of  them  hitherto  re- 
ceived" and  established.  It  will  be  found,  that 
although  a  Judge,  guilty  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  Is  always  guilty  of  misbehav- 
iour In  office,  yet  that  of  the  various  species 
of  misbehaviour  In  office,  which  may  render 
it  exceedingly  Improper  that  a  judge  shall 
continue  In  office,  many  of  them  are  neither 
treason,  nor  bribery,  nor  can  they  be  properly 
dignified  by  the  appeUatlon  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors;  and  for  the  Impeachment 
of  which  no  precedent  can  be  found;  nor 
would  the  words  of  the  Constitution  Justify 
such  Impeachment."  11  Annals  of  Cong.  72 
(1802) 

On  April  9,  1970,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  E.  Rehnqulst  testified  before 
Senator  Tydlngs'  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments In  Judicial  Machinery,  and  said  of  Sen- 
ator Stone's  argument: 

"The  fact  that  it  was  persuasively  set  forth 
and  really  not  refuted  on  the  floor  that  early 
suggests  to  me  that  this  Is  probably  consist- 
ent with  the  view  of  the  framws  on  the 
matter."  (Tr.  9) 

ni.  TBX  PRACTICE 

It  has  been  our  practice  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  impeach  only  on  the  basis  of 
charges  which  state  criminal  offenses. 

The  first  impeachment  case,  that  of  Judge 
John  Pickering  In  1803,  although  brought 
and  decided  on  purely  political  grounds,  il- 
lustrates how  wide  was  the  recognition  that 
Impeachment  was  confined  to  "Treason,  Brib- 
ery, or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemean- 
ors"— ^the  criminal  offenses  enumerated  in 
Article  n.  Although  Judge  Pickering  had 
been  hopelessly  Insane  for  three  years,  was 
an   incurable    drxinkard.   and   had   miscon- 
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ducted  himself  on  the  ber.ch.  the  leaders  of 
the  effort  to  remove  him  felt  It  necessary  to 
couch  their  charges  under  the  rubric  "high 
Crimes  aud  Misdemeanors."  •  and  to  charge 
him  with  three  counts  of  wlllf  xUly  vioUtlng  « 
Federal  statute  relating  to  the  posting  of 
bond  in  certain  attachment  situations,  and 
the  misdemeanors  of  public  drunkeness  and 
blasphemy.  They  not  only  believed  that 
strong  evidence  of  insanity,  drunkeness  and 
Judicial  misconduct  were  insufflclent  to  Jus- 
tify Impeachment,  but  because  they  viewed 
impeachment  as  requiring  proof  of  criminal 
conduct  they  found  it  necessary  to  attempt 
to  exclude  evlder.ce  of  Pickering's  Insanity 
"only  from  the  fear,  that  if  Insanity  should 
be  proved,  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  by  acts  of  dedslve 
madness."  I  ifcmoir«  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
299-300. 

The  next,  and  most  Important.  Judicial 
Impeachment  case  not  only  affirmed  the  rule 
that  Impeachment  Is  confined  to  "high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. '  but  made  It  clear 
that  to  warrant  Impeachment  actual  crimi- 
nal conduct  must  be  shown.  The  case  in- 
volved a  major  effort  by  the  Jeffersonians, 
newly  In  power,  to  remove  Associate  Justice 
Samuel  Chase  from  the  Supreme  Court.  As 
Senator  Giles  of  Virginia  openly  avowed,  the 
Impeachment  of  Justice  Chase  was  to  be  the 
first  step  by  the  Jeffersonians  In  the  removal 
of  all  the  Justices  appointed  by  prior  ad- 
ministrations, including  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall— the  principal  target. 

Chase  was  Impeached  In  the  House  by  a 
vote  on  straight  party  lines,  Jeffersonians 
against  Federalists.  Each  of  the  eight  articles 
of  impeachment  dealt  with  his  official  con- 
duct during  Judicial  proceedings  and  none 
stated  a  criminal  offense,  although  each  one 
was  captioned  "high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors"— the  House  did  not  then,  and  never  has 
since,  attempted  fcamally  to  Impeach  for 
want  of  "good  behavior. '  He  was  charged,  for 
example  with  the  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors" ot  using  Intemperate  language  in 
Instructing  a  grand  Jury,  In  conducting  a 
trial  in  an  arbitrary  way,  and  In  unreason- 
ably refusing  to  excuse  a  Juror  from  Juij 
duty.* 

Chase's  Senate  trial  turned  Into  a  great 
constitutional  debate  over  whether  a  federal 
Judge  may  be  removed  on  charges  which  do 
not  amount  to  "high  Crimes  and  Misdemea- 
nore."  For  tiie  Jeffersonians,  George  Wash- 
ington Campbell  of  Tennessee  unsuccessfully 
contended  that  impeachment  was  "a  kind  of 
an  inquest  into  the  conduct  of  an  officer  .  .  . 
and  the  effect  that  his  oonduot . .  .  may  have 
on  society." 

For  Chase  and  the  Federalists,  counsel  ar- 
gued successfully  that  Impeachment  could 
only  be  had  for  "an  indlctoble  offense."  not- 
ing that  "high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors" 
were  technical  legal  terms: 

"Well  understood  emd  defined  In  law.  .  .  . 
A  misdemeanor  or  a  crime  ...  Is  an  act 
committed  in  violation  of  a  public  law  either 
forbidding  or  commanding  it.  By  this  test, 
let  the  respondent  .  .  .  stand  justified  or 


•  Justice  Story,  writing  a  half  century  later 
but  relying  not  only  on  Hamilton  but  also 
on  Mr.  Justice  Wilson's  lectures  of  1804. 
agreed,  see  2  Story.  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  S  J  1624-26,  1631.  Justice  WU- 
son  had  written  of  Federal  judges  that  "they 
may  be  removed,  however,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  on  conviction  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." 


•  The  removal  of  Pickering  was  sought,  not 
because  of  his  incapacity,  but  to  test  the 
procedure  for  purging  the  Federalist  Judges. 
As  the  Jeffersonlan  leader.  Senator  Giles  of 
Virginia,  asserted,  "We  w«nt  your  offices,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  men  who  will 
fill  them  better."  Historian  Henry  Adams  ob- 
served It  was  "an  Infamous  and  ceitalnly  an 
Illegal  conviction."  3  Beveridge,  Life  of  John 
Marshall,  p.  157, 143. 

*  Chase  was  widely  regarded  as  one  at  ttM 
most  able  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, a  member  of  the  Maryland  Con- 
vention to  ratify  the  ConstituUon  and  Chief 
Justice  ot  his  state's  Supreme  Court.  3  Bev- 
eridge, Marshall,  pp.  184-186. 
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condemned."  3  Bevertdge.  Life  of  John  Mar- 
shall p.  199. 

The  Nation's  most  distinguished  lawyer. 
Luther  Martin  ol  Maryland,  on  Chase's  be- 
half reiterated  the  principle  that  only  "In- 
dictable offenaes"  could  support  Imjjeach- 
ment,  arguing  that  any  other  Interpretation 
was  barred  by  the  ex  post  facto  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  3  Beverldge.  Marshall,  p.  202. 

In  response  to  the  charge  that  Chase  had 
given  an  Inflammatory  grand  Jury  instruc- 
tion with  the  Intent  of  stirring  "the  good 
people  of  Maryland  against  their  state  gov- 
ernment, and  constitution,"  counsel  asserted 
Chases  right  to  freedom  of  speech.  He  asked 
the  Senate: 

"Is  It  not  lawful  for  an  aged  patriot  of 
the  Revolution  to  warn  his  fellow-citizens  of 
dangers,  by  which  he  supposes  their  liber- 
ties and  happiness  to  be  threatened?" 

The  Senate  was  asked  to  decide  whether 
Chase's  appointment  to  the  bench  deprived 
him  of  the  "liberty  of  speech  which  belongs 
to  every  citizen?"  3  Beverldge,  Marshall,  p. 
20«.» 

The  turning  point  came  when  the  lead 
prosecutor  openly  conceded  that  Impeach- 
mont  was  a  "criminal  prosecution."  Although 
controlled  by  Jeffersonlans  (26  to  9) ,  shaken 
by  the  debate  and  by  the  defenses  resting 
on  the  ex  post  facto  and  free  speech  claus«s, 
the  Senate  on  March  1,  1805  acquitted  Chase, 
putting  beyond  doubt  the  principle  that 
impeachtnent  was  to  be  for  criminal  offenses 
only. 

So  it  has  remained  In  ouir  history.  The 
point  was  driven  home  during  the  Impeach- 
ment of  President  Andrew  Johnson  In  1867 
for  alleged  "high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 
The  former  Justice  Curtis  summarized  John- 
son's successful  defense  as  resting  on  the 
proposition : 

"That  when  the  Constitution  speaks  of 
•treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.'  it  refers  to.  and  Includes 
only,  high  criminal  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  made  so  by  some  law  of  the 
United  States  existing  when  the  acts  com- 
plained of  were  done,  and  I  say  that  this  Is 
plainly  to  be  Inferred  from  each  and  every 
provision  of  the  Constitution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  impeachment."  1  Trial  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  p.  409. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  only  five  fed- 
eral Judges  have  been  Impeached.*  In  every 
case,  the  articles  of  Impeachment  charged 
acts  amounting  to  "High  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors." Consider  them  case  by  case: 

A.  Charles  Swayne  (District  Judge — ND. 
Pla.  1903):  Judge  Swayne  was  formally 
charged  by  the  House  with  three  counts  of 
falsely  certifying  to  excessive  traveling  ex- 
penses and  thereby  unlawfully  obtaining 
money    from   the    United   Sttaes,   commit- 


» According  to  then  Professor  Frankfurter, 
political  speeches  by  Justices  to  grand  Juries 
(In  those  days  the  Justices  "rode  circuit") 
were  no  rarity  around  1800: 

"They  utilized  charges  to  the  grand  Juries 
as  opfMsrtunltles  for  popular  education.  Jay. 
Gushing.  Wilson.  Iredell,  all  Indulged  in  the 
practice.  .  .  .  Having  a  Federalist  flavor 
I  the  speeches]  promptly  aroused  political  op- 
position," Frankfurter  &  Landls.  Business  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  20-21  (1927). 

'After  Chase's  acquittal.  Impeachment  was 
used  against  Judges  In  only  two  Isolated  In- 
stances before  1900.  In  1830  Judge  Peck  was 
Impeached  for  "high  misdemeanors  In  of- 
fice", but  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  having 
harshly  sentenced  a  lawyer  for  contempt 
(one  day  in  Jail  and  18  months  suspension 
from  practice.)  The  Impeachment  and  trial 
of  Judge  Peck  focused  on  the  Illegality  of  his 
action  and  his  alleged  guilty  Intent,  not  his 
fitness  to  hold  otBce.  Judge  Humphreys  was 
Impeached  and  convicted  in  absentia  in 
1862  for  acts  amounting  to  treason.  Includ- 
ing aiding  and  abetting  armed  rebellion 
against  the  United  States. 
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ting  a  "high  crime  and  misdemeanor  In  his 
said  ofllce."  He  was  also  charged  with  two 
counts  of  unlawfully  appropriating  to  his 
own  use  a  railroad  oar  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
self, his  family  and  friends  while  the  rail- 
road Involved  was  under  the  receiver  14?- 
polnted  by  him.  In  the  Senate  there  was 
much  debate  over  whether  the  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  charged  had  to  have  been 
committed  In  the  discharge  of  Swayne's  of- 
ficial duties — but  no  debate  about  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  actual  criminality,  which 
was  conceded,  Swayne  was  acquitted  In  the 

B.  Robert  W.  Archbald  (Circuit  Judge- 
Commerce  Court  1912) :  Archbald.  a  former 
district  Judge  and  later  circuit  Judge  as- 
signed to  the  Commerce  Court  (which  had 
Jurisdiction  over  ICC  orders),  was  formally 
charged  with  Inducing  railroads  with  cases 
pending  before  him  to  sell  or  lease  to  him 
certain  coal  properties;  with  accepting  $600 
from  a  coal  operator  for  seeking  to  persuade 
another  railroad  with  a  matter  before  him 
to  lease  certain  coal  properties  to  the  op- 
erator; with  generally  speculating  In  coal 
properties  while  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Court  and  with  selling  his  services  to  com- 
promise matters  pending  before  the  ICC  for 
his  own  personal  profit.  With  respect  to  his 
prior  service  as  a  district  Judge,  he  was 
charged  with  "accepting  "  loans  from  lawyers 
and  llUgants  who  had  cases  pending  before 
him.  Archbald.  who  admitted  the  factual 
basis  for  the  charges  but  denied  any  crim- 
inal Intent,  was  convicted  on  five  counts. 
Senator  EUhu  Root.  Joined  by  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  explained  that  he  had  voted  to 
convict  Archbald — 

"Because  I  find  that  he  used  the  power  and 
influence  of  his  office  as  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Commerce  to  secure  favors  of  money  value 
for  himself  and  his  friends  from  railroad 
companies,  some  of  which  were  litigants  In 
his  court  and  all  of  which  were  under  the 
regulation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, subject  to  the  review  of  the  Court  of 
Commerce. 

"I  consider  this  coiurse  of  conduct,  and 
each  Instance  of  It,  to  be  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor. 

"I  have  voted  'not  guilty'  upon  the  other 
articles,  because  while  most  of  them  Involve 
improper  conduct,  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
acts  proved  are  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. . . ." 

C.  George  W.  English  (District  Judge — EJJ, 
No.  1925) :  Judge  English  resigned  after  be- 
ing Impeached  but  before  trial  In  the  Senate 
on  charges  of  i)er8onal  corruption  in  the 
handling  of  bankruptcy  cases,  to  his  own 
personal  profit  and  that  of  Charles  B. 
Thomas,  a  referee  In  bankruptcy  with  whom 
he  was  charged  with  conspiring. 

D.  Harold  L.  Louderback  (District  Judge — 
N.D.  Cal.  1932) :  Judge  Louderback  was  for- 
mally charged  by  the  House  with  improper 
conduct  in  the  appointment  of  receivers  and 
receivers'  attorneys  in  bankruptcy  and  re- 
organization cases.  In  particular.  It  was 
charged  that  Louderback  had  Improperly  ap- 
pointed as  a  receiver  the  son  of  a  California 
Senator,  to  whom  he  owed  his  Judicial  ap- 
pointment. Louderback  was  acquitted. 

E.  Halsted  L.  Ritter  (District  Judge— SJ3. 
Fla.  1936) :  Judge  Ritter  was  Impeached  and 
formally  charged  with  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." Including:  "corruptly  and  un- 
lawfully" receiving  $4500  out  of  a  $75,000 
receiver  fee  he  Improperly  ordered  to  be  paid 
to  his  former  law  partner,  after  another 
Judge  had  set  a  much  lower  fee;  committing 
the  "high  misdemeanor"  of  continuing  to 
practice  law  and  to  receive  fees  for  such  prac- 
tice while  on  the  bench;  ^  wUlful  faUure  to 
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report  $17,300  In  Income  on  his  Federal  In- 
come tax  returns  for  1929  and  1930;  and  con- 
spiracy In  a  champertous  foreclosure  pro- 
ceeding. Although  the  Senate  narrowly  failed 
to  convict  him  on  the  specific  criminal 
charges.  It  did  convict  on  a  blanket  charge 
which  asserted  that  he  was  guilty  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office."  specifi- 
cally including  "income  tax  evasion." 

Some  academics  have  been  misled  by  the 
heated  statements  of  disgruntled  supporters 
of  Impeached  Judges  to  conclude  that  they 
have  been  Impeached  for  less  than  criminal 
offenses.  Professor  Corwln.  for  example,  re- 
lies upon  the  Archbald  and  Ritter  cases  for 
the  proposition  that  In  this  century  the 
meaning  of  "high  Crimes  and  Mlsdeamean- 
ors"  has  broadened  to  Include  elements  of 
•good  behavior."  But  Archbald  was  charged 
by  the  House  with  extorting  bribes  from  liti- 
gants before  his  court,  with  Interfering  In 
cases  before  the  ICC  for  a  monetary  com- 
pensation, and  other  "corrupt  conduct"  for 
personal  gain.  Ritter  was  formally  charged 
with  receiving  Illegal  kickbacks,  with  the 
mlsdeameanor  "of  practicing  law"  while  on 
the  bench,  with  wlllXul  Income  tax  evasion, 
and  with  conspiracy;  and  having  admitted 
receiving  the  fees  Involved  and  not  reporting 
them  on  his  Income  tax  returns  In  violation 
of  law,  he  was  convicted  under  an  article 
charging  "high  crimes  and  mlsdeameanors 
In  office."  smd  Including  "Income  tax  eva- 
sions" with  respect  to  unlawful  Income.' 

IV.    CONCLUSION 

The  constitutional  language.  In  plain 
terms,  confines  Impeachment  to  "Treason, 
Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors." The  history  of  those  provisions 
reinforces  their  plain  meaning.  Even  when 
the  Jeffersonlans  sought  to  purge  the  federal 
bench  of  all  Federalist  Judges,  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  at  least  assert  that  their  political 
victims  were  guilty  of  "high  Crimes  and  Mls- 
deameanors." The  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
remove  Justice  Chase  firmly  established  the 
proposition  that  Impeachment  Is  for  crim- 
inal offenses  only,  and  Is  not  a  "general  In- 
quest" Into  the  behavior  of  Judges.  There 
has  developed  the  consistent  practice,  rig- 
orously followed  In  every  case  In  this  cen- 
tury, of  Impeaching  federal  Judges  only  when 
criminal  offenses  have  been  charged.  Indeed, 
the  House  has  never  Impeached  a  Judge  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  a  "high  Crime"  or  "Mis- 
demeanor." Characteristically,  the  basis  for 
Impeachment  has  been  the  soliciting  of 
bribes,  selling  of  votes,  manipulation  of  re- 
ceivers' fees,  misappropriation  of  properties 
In  receivership,  and  willful  Income  tax  eva- 
sion. 

As  Hamilton  noted  In  the  Federalist  Pa- 
pers, this  stringent  standard  for  Impeach- 
ment makes  the  unwieldy  procedure  un- 
available to  deal  with  such  problems  as  dis- 
abled Judges.  But  that,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton, and  Story  as  well,  was  the  price  the 
FViundlng  Fathers  deliberately  paid  to  In- 
sure the  Independence  of  the  federal  Judici- 
ary. If  federal  Judges  commit  grave  crimes, 
they  may  be  Impeached.  If  not,  they  are  not 
subject  to  impeachment.  In  consequence, 
while  the  federal  Judiciary  has  over  the  years 
suffered  a  few  Judges  who  were  unable  to 
perform  their  duties,*  since  1805  It  has  been 
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'In  the  Mulf ord  Realty  matter,  he  had 
written  to  a  former  client  to  Indicate  that  he 
would  continue  In  the  case  while  on  the 
banch  and  to  demand  a  $2000  fee  for  him- 
self— which  was  not  reported  to  his  former 


law  partner.  He  earned  his  fee.  From  another 
client,  he  obtained  $7500  for  legal  services  In 
connection  with  several  real  estate  transac- 
tions. Those  fees  were  deliberately  not  re- 
ported on  his  Income  tax  returns. 

•Indeed,  a  solid  majority  of  the  Senate 
found  him  guilty  of  all  but  two  of  the  ^e- 
clflc  charges  of  criminality. 

•To  deal  with  this  problem,  the  Federal 
Judiciary  Act  of  1801  provided  that  when  a 
federal  Judge  could  no  longer  discharge  hlB 
duties,  the  circuit  Judges  could  appoint  one 
of  their  number  to  fill  his  place.  Thus,  Judge 
Jeremiah  Smith  had  been  designated  In 
1801  to  do  Pickering's  work. 


li 


free  from  political  purges  and  from  harass- 
ment directed  at  the  beliefs,  speeches  and 
writings  Of  individual  Judges.  In  conse- 
quence. It  has  not  been  necessary  to  test 
Luther  Martin's  argument  in  the  Chase  case 
that  the  ex  post  facto  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  legislative  punishment  for  con- 
duct not  defined  in  advance  as  punishable,  or 
to  measure  impeachment  for  a  Judge  s  belief:., 
speeches  and  wriUngs  against  the  Aa*  PJO" 
hlblUon  contained  In  the  First  Amendment 
that  Congress  shall  not  abridge  freedom  of 
speech.  History  has.  therefore,  demonstrated 
ihe  wisdom  of  the  choice  made  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Simon  H.  Rifkind, 
Counsel  for  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 
TALKS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 
Mr  CULVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
phase  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  has  recently  been  concluded  in 
Vienna  with  an  indication  that  signifi- 
cant progress  continues  to  be  made. 

The  United  States  has  been  seeking 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
limiting  the  arms  race  since  1964.  The 
first  indications  of  reciprocal  interest  ap- 
peared in  1967.  and  on  July  1.  1968.  The 
President  announced  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  to  open  talks  "in  the 
nearest  future."  The  subsequent  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  foUowed  by 
the  US.  election  and  the  presidenUal 
transition  period  delayed  further  action 
imtil  last  November,  when  preliminary 
talks  began  in  Helsinki. 

The  arms  race  today  is  costing  the 
world  $182  biUion  a  year,  almost  the  en- 
tire U.S.  budget,  and  16  times  the  amount 
of  the  total  world  investment  in  the  po- 
tentially explosive  emerging  countries  01 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia. 

The  ultimate  hopes  for  SALT  are  that 
a  formal  agreement  will  be  reached.  That 
wUl  certainly  be  a  long  and  difficult  proc- 
ess. But  in  the  shorter  term.  SALT,  may 
be  of  major  importance  just  by  provid- 
ing the  forum  for  a  closer  understanding 
of  each  other's  nuclear  philosophy  and 
an  unwritten  agreement  for  mutual  re- 
strtdnt. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Washington 
Post  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  ably  de- 
scribes the  level  which  the  talks  reached 
before    their   recent   adjournment   and 
some  of  the  Issues  which  will  be  coming 
up  during  phase  m,  which  will  begin  in 
November.  I  insert  pertinent  excerpts  of 
the  article  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Arms  Talks:  Pkocress  and  Prospects 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
Many   long   months   ago.   when   the   way 
finally  was   cleared  for  what   have  become 
known,  redvmdantly.  as  the  SALT  talks,  some 
American  arms  controllers  argued  that  the 
talking  would  be  more  Important  than  any 
agreement  that  might  be  reached.  Now  that 
phase  n  of  SALT  (the  four  months  at  Vien- 
na), has  ended  and  phase  HI  (at  Helsinki) 
has  been  scheduled  to  begin  Nov.  2,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  talking  has  been  highly  prof- 
itable but  that  the  agreement  Is  vital. 
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Despite  the  official  Ud  of  sUenoe  on  the 
substance  of  the  talks,  a  number  of  points 
a^e  Xar.  One  Is  that  the  United  States 
started  out  far  in  advance  In  Its  tank- 
ing both  inside  and  outside  government,  on 
the  subject  of  the  nuclear  arms  rac^iw 
problems  and  how  It  might  be  curbed.  Some 
experts  estimate  there  was  perhaps  a  years 
time  gap  Involved. 

Historically,  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  forces 
the  diplomats,  the  scientists  and  the  mili- 
tary to  stay  in  their  own  ballwlcks,  sendmg 
their  ideas  up  their  own  bureaucratic  lad- 
ders to  the  top.  only  then.  If  »PPr°^f<i,f °*^ 
an  Idea  of  one  group  start  do'^  t»»%H!^*"  * 
cratlc  ladder  of  the  others.  Now  there  Is 
evidence  that  this  procedure  has  been  al- 
tered radically,  that.  '«'  "f  "JP  *' ,5°!!'f° 
office  desk  officers  can  talk  directly  to  mili- 
tary counterparts  and  others  about  the  is- 
sues Involved  In  SALT. 

One  reason  for  the  change  has  been  tne 
Soviets'  observation  of  how  the  process 
works  in  the  United  States.  Another  has 
been  a  necessity  born  of  the  thousan<U  of 
oaees  of  printed  hearings  of  last  years 
American  ABM  debate,  plus  the  Congres- 
sional Record's  account  of  Se^iatefloor  de- 
bate, all  of  which  had  to  be  absorbed.  There 
has  been  more  such  material,  though  not 
in  equal  amount,  pouring  Into  Mf  co'^"^^ 
year  Another  factor  In  the  changing  Soviet 
ways  has  been,  the  United  States  effort  to 
speed  up  the  Soviet  process  by  letting  Mos- 
cow know  m  advance  of  Vienna  how  It  was 
Itself    proceeding.    This    was    «ie    so-called 

"buUdlng    block"    te«bnl«»Y*»v*^^«^  ,* 
President    Nixon's    State   of    the   World   re- 
port last  spring.  There  is  evidence  the  So- 
viets have  accepted  the  technique. 

This  talking  out  process  appears  to  have 
speeded  up  Soviet  understanding  of  the  com- 
plM^nuclear  arms  Issue  and  produced  some 
common  understandings  of  the  el^'^e^'^ /°- 
volved— elements  that  have  no  idfol^B'^al 
coloration  and  are  susceptible  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  mathematical  precUlon,  as  In  tne 
case  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Because  this  process  has  proved  so  valu- 
able at  the  SALT  talks  It  is  excepted  to  be- 
come  a  permanent  part  of  any  treaty  'Hie 
Idea  is  not  to  establish  a  new  Intemat  onal 
bureaucracy  but  to  provide.  In  an  anns  limi- 
tation treaty,  for  periodic  Soviet-American 
meetings.  Such  meetings  would  offer  an 
opportunity  for  one  side  or  the  other  to 
raise  what  seem  to  It  suspicious  goings  on 
that  hint  of  treaty  violation,  or  for  one  side 
to  tell  the  other  why  It  U  doing  this  or  that 
outside  the  treaty  U  Its  actions  might  be 
taken  as  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  s 
provisions.  For  example.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  erect  new  radars  for  airways  con- 
trol or  as  part  of  an  early  warning  system 
to  protect  against  Soviet  missiles,  its  actions 
could  be  construed  by  Moscow  as  work  to- 
ward an  ABM  system  banned  by  the  treaty. 
Explanation,  with  evidence,  might  be  vital 
In  avoiding  a  crisis.  „.,„,.  ,w. 

Beyond  the  value,  both  In  the  SALT  taJks 
and  as  part;  of  a  treaty  setup,  of  the  talking 
nrocess,  however,  there  remains  the  necessity 
of  an  agreement.  SALT  has  made  It  c^ 
beyond  doubt  that  any  treaty  must  be  built 
around  a  trade-off  of  the  American  Safeguard 
ABM  system  for  a  Soviet  curb  on  Its  massive 
SS-9  mlssUes.  Since  the  talks  began  last 
November  in  Helsinki  (phase  I) .  both  sides 
have  proceeded  with  testing  and  deployment 
of  these  and  other  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
Only  a  treaty  wUl  halt  the  process. 

The  treaty  now  In  prospect,  however.  Is 
limited  to  an  Initial  "buUdlng  block:"  quan- 
titative control.  It  would  permit  qualitative 
improvements  In  numerous  respects.  Most 
widely  known  among  these  Is  the  continua- 
tion of  multiple  warhead  development  and 
dSo^ent^the  MRVs  and  MIRVs.  The 
way  the  American  treaty  proposal  has  been 
framed  substitutions  would  be  permitted 
under   a   gross   ceUlng  on   mlssUes   with   a 
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soeclal  sub-celling  for  huge  mlasUes  such  as 

thrsS-9  Thus  Poseidon  could  be  substituted 
for  Ptriarls  on  submarines.  Minutenaan  HI 
for  Minuteman  I  and  n  and  the  B-1  boinber 
for  B-52s:  each  represents  a  major  qu*"^" 
tlve  improvement.  The  same  would  be  txue 
for  cony)arable  Soviet  weapons  systems_'rhe 
dramatic  new  submarine  project.  UL^ffi, 
however,  might  be  inhibited  by  the  sub- 
ceUlng  far  huge  mlssUes.  That  sub-celling 
would  Umlt  the  size  of  mlssUes  th«t  m^ht 
be  deployed  for  this  system  which  Is  sUU 
at  the  drawing  board  stage.  Some  ULMS 
concepts  call  for  missiles  beyond  the  pro- 
posed  limitation. 

But  even  though  the  treaty  to  prospect 
would  basically  limit  only  numbers.  It  would 
^rtainlVrepr^nt  a  major  gain.  It  would 
be  the  first  substantive  curb  on  the  nuclear 
J^r4  race  In  history,  and  b«ide  It  the  ^- 
clear    test   ban    treaty    would   pale   to   Im- 

^S^'^'the  treaty  now  to  P«^«?t.  what 
logically  should  foUow  is  the  next  building 
b^^  a  curb  on  further  quaUtatlve  Im- 
Sr^vementl  Conttoued  muiuple  warhead 
?^?.  the  initial  American  <leploy^«*  °J 
K^'man  lU  with  MIR^J«^^*^p^^ 
the  scheduled  January  deployment  of  Posei 
don  along  with  simUar  Soviet  advances  all 
n»ke  this  more  and  more  difficult  as  time 
^  on  O^posslbUity  betog  discussed  is 
f^o^  stage  sTlt  agreement  that  wo^d 
toww  the  permissible  number  of  mlsrilea 
from  that  set  by  the  first  agreement.  But 
such  a  move  would  make  only  a  de^t  to  the 
problem,  especially  with  MIRV  warheads  to 

^^^should  be  observed  at  this  potot  t^t  the 
Vienna  phase  did  not  get  as  far  " /o^*  ^ 
Washln^n  hoped.  Not  ^"1^^^  ^*^^ 
United  states  put  forward  Its  proposal  m 
what^ounted  to  one  package,  although  the 
nie^  had  been  discussed  long  before.  And 
?inori^  union  simply  did  not  make  the 
necessary  decUlons  before  the  Vleji^^J 
closed  Part  of  the  reason  was  the  thinking 
STbut  another  P«irt,  as  far  as  can  be  p«- 
c^^ed  has  been  Kremlin  hesitancy  to  taking 
the  momentous  steps  tovolved. 

By  now.  however.  SALT  has  cached  a  Ash- 
or-cut-balt  potot  for  Moscow.  A  M^*^^ 
proposal  IS  ci^ected  at  Helstokl,  an<l-unle«i 
^.Americans  at  Vienna  ^ave  tot|U^y  ^- 
construed  their  Soviet  counterparts-It  ^ 
not  vary  on  the  major  premises  andthus 
toe  parameters  of  the  American  propo«a^It 
naught,  of  course,  vary  in  detaU  and  quite 
S^o^ly  wm.  If  the  Kremun  glv«.  a  -go 
slimal  Mid  If  the  counter-proposal  Is  wlthto 
S  ^  the  American  proposal.  It  -hould 
^e  oerhaps  six  months  to  hammer  out  a 
^ty*^  m^tory  teaches,  as  the  ^'j«ts  "y 
t^t  once  the  necessary  PO»tl"^  d*=lsl^ 
are  taken  to  Moscow  and  Washington  the 
detaUs  are  manageable.  ,„».„  -,-, 

By  most  accounts  the  Soviet  mUltary  axe 
the  most  resistant  to,  or  at  least  suspicious 
of  a  Meaty  Yet  there  are  mlUtary  subdi- 
^lons,  K  beueved.  The  Navy  wanU  to  go 
^expanding  Its  global  ^ole;  t^A^y 
wants  to  hold  onto  Its  manpower,  ei^laaiy 
given  the  Chinese  threat:  the  rocket  forc« 
^rhaps  may  be  the  hardest  to  oonvtoce  that 
a  celling  is  acceptable.  v«„« 

The  alternative,  as  the  Kremlin  toows. 
IS  a  conttoutog  arms  race  '«ofJ8  toto  new 
levels  of  strategic  systems.  If  there  U  no 
treaty.  Safeguard  wlU  proceed  an^  might 
^ome  an  Lea  defense  system.  There  wlU 
bTnew  bombers  to  larger  numbers  than 
S^er^se  and  perhaps  VIMS^^^  ^^ 
the  drawing  boards.  Land  based  missile, 
probably  wo«ld  go  toto  hard  rock  sUos  and 
become  mobile  as  well. 

BlUlons  of  rubles— and  doUars— are  to- 
volved here.  But  perhaps  even  more  per- 
suasive to  Moscow  is  the  technological  sMato 
of  a  new  weapons  round.  CurrenUy  thou- 
sands of  scientists  badly  needed  elsewhere 
are  locked  toto  the  wei^^ons  business.  The 
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Kramlln's  answer,  and  the  fate  of  the  treaty, 
tbua  are  unlikely  to  be  known  until  some- 
time after  Nov.  2.  It  will  be  a  crlUcal  de- 
cision for  the  world. 


JUDGE  FRANK  C.  HAYMOND  OP  THE 
WEST  VmOINIA  SUPREME  COURT 
OP  APPEALS  PRESENTED  WITH 
AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATIONS 
TOP  AWARD.  THE  ABA  MEDAL- 
JUDGE  HAYMOND  HAS  SERVED 
ON  THE  COURT  FOR  25  YEARS- 
REPRESENTS  FOURTH  GENERA- 
TION OP  HIS  FAMILY  TO  SERVE 
ON  WEST  VIRGINIA  BENCH 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WKST   VlaCINIA 

IN  THK  8KNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  21. 1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
Prank  C.  Haymond,  judge  of  the  West 
Vlrignla  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  past  25  years,  has  received  a  high 
honor  from  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Judge  Haymond  was  presented  with 
the  ABA  highest  award,  the  ABA  Medal. 
The  award  is  made  each  year  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  who  has  provided  out- 
standing service  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence. 

Judge  Haymond  is  a  highly  respected 
citizen  and  Is  held  in  the  high  esteem 
by  members  of  the  bar.  He  is  an  out- 
standing Jurist  and  has  served  his  State 
and  Nation  well. 

The  Judge  is  the  only  ABA  member  to 
have  served  twice  on  the  association's 
board  of  governors. 

Mr.  President.  Judge  Hajrmond  Is  to 
be  commended  for  his  devotion  to  Amer- 
ican Jurisprudence  and  for  the  discharge 
of  responsibilities  which  have  been 
placed  in  him. 

It  is  my  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
the  release  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation on  Judge  Haymond  award  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JUCCB  PSANK  C.  Hatmons  Pusemtko  Hichxst 
ABA  Aw  AID 

St.  Lons.  Mo.,  August  12. — Judge  Frank  C. 
Haymcnd  of  Charleston,  W.  Vs..  a  member  of 
the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
was  presented  Wednesday  night  with  the 
American  Bar  Association's  top  award,  the 
ABA  Medal. 

Bernard  O.  Segal,  president  of  the  ABA, 
made  the  presentation  at  the  official  Asso- 
ciation dinner  of  the  ABA  annual  meeting, 
which  began  last  week  In  the  "Oateway  City" 
and  closes  Thursday.  The  medal  Is  awarded 
each  year  to  a  member  of  the  Bar  who  haa 
provided  "outstanding  service  In  the  cause  of 
American  Jurisprudence." 

Judge  Haymond,  83.  has  been  a  Judge  for 
the  past  31  years.  Before  that  he  had  prac- 
ticed law  for  27  years.  He  has  served  on  the 
Weat  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  since 
July  1,  1945,  when  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy. 

He  was  elected  In  194fl  to  complete  the  un- 
expired term,  and  was  re-elected  to  fill  12- 
years  terms  In  1952  and  1964.  From  1939  to 
194S  he  had  served  as  a  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Marlon  County.  W.  Va. 

In  his  long  service  to  the  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  Appeal*,  Judge  Haymond  has  set  several 
state  records.  He  Is  the  first  Judge  ever  elected 
to  the  court  three  times,  has  served  longer 
than  any  other  Judge,  and  la  the  only  one  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  court  six  times. 

Judge  Haymond  also  Is  the  only  ABA  mem- 
ber to  serve  twice  on  tha  Association's  Board 
of  Qovemors,  1943-46  and  1966-68.  He  has 
been  the  West  Virginia  state  delegate  In  the 
House  of  Delegates  for  a  total  of  27  years,  was 
a  founding  member  and  the  second  chairman 
of  the  Section  of  Insurance  Law,  and  has 
served  on  a  number  of  committees. 

He  also  was  a  founding  member  of  the 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices.  Judge  Hay- 
mond has  been  vice  president  and  a  director 
of  the  American  Judicature  Society,  and  past 
president  of  the  Marlon  County  and  West 
Virginia  Bar  Associations.  He  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  and  of 
the  West  Virginia  Commission  on  Constitu- 
tional Revision.  And  he  has  lectured  at  the 
West  Virginia  College  of  Law. 

"During  his  long  and  distinguished  career 
on  the  Bench,  Judge  Haymond  zealously 
pursued  his  duties  toward  the  Bar,"  Presi- 
dent Segal  said  at  the  presentation.  "He  has 
been  extraordinarily  devoted  to  his  Associa- 
tion and  has  made  major  contributions  to 
its  work  and  progress.  He  richly  shares  credit 
for  the  leadership  the  Association  has  at- 
tained in  professional  and  public  aSalrs." 

President  Segal  added  that  Judge  Haymond 
"has  won  the  high  esteem  and  warm  affection 
of  bis  associates  on  the  Bench,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  who  practice  before  him,  and 
of  his  countless  friends  and  associates  in  the 
work  of  the  organized  Bar." 

Born  In  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  on  April  13. 
1887,  he  was  graduated  with  distinction  from 
Harvard  College  In  1910  and  completed  his 
law  studies  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1912. 
He  also  holds  honorary  law  degrees  from 
Morris  Harvey  College  and  West  Virginia 
University. 

Judge  Haymond  practiced  law  In  Fairmont 
from  1912  to  1939,  except  for  military  service 
from  March,  1918  to  August,  1919.  He  waa 
a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature 
from  1916  to  1918  and  served  on  several  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

The  Judge  represents  the  fourth  generation 
of  his  family  to  serve  on  the  West  Virginia 
bench.  His  great  grandfather,  Thomas  S. 
Haymond,  was  a  Justice  of  the  peace  and 
president  of  the  Marlon  County  Court.  Hla 
grandfather.  Alpheus  P.  Haymond,  served  on 
the  supreme  court  from  1873  to  1882  and  waa 
a  member  of  the  Second  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1872.  William  S.  Haymond,  hla 
father,  was  a  circuit  Judge. 

"I  feel  that  this  office  offers  an  tmusual 
opportunity  for  public  service,"  said  Judge 
Haymond.  "And  that  Is  what  I  have  tried 
to  do.  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  according 
to  the  law  aa  I  see  It." 
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FIFTY    YEARS    OF    BROADCASTING 


liiAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  brief  history  of 
Pittsburgh's  excellent  radio  station 
KDKA,  the  world's  first  radio  station, 
which  this  year  is  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary.  The  citizens  of  our  good 
community  can  rightly  be  proud  of  the 
many  historic  firsts  in  the  broadcasting 
industry  that  have  been  accomplished  by 
KDKA  radio  1020.  Even  today  in  an  era 
of  advanced  communications  we  note  in 
the  programing  of  this  fine  station  the 
spirit  of  pioneering  for  the  future  of  this 
important  medium.  And  though  KDKA's 
signal  today  beams  around  the  globe  and 
has  the  entire  world  as  its  domain,  it  is 
especially  gratifying  for  us  to  know  that 
KDKA  is  the  descendant  of  a  small  ex- 
perimental station  built  tn  our  commu- 
nity a  half  century  ago. 

The  information  follows: 
PrrrsBUBCH's  KDKA  Radio  1020 — 50  Years  of 

BaOADCABTlNG 

KDKA  Radio  1020,  the  world's  first  radio 
station,  began  a  continuous  schedule  of 
broadcasting  with  the  Harding-Cox  elections 
of  November  21,  1920.  KDKA  was  licensed  by 
the  federal  government  on  Oct.  27,  1920  and 
its  call  letters  were  assigned  from  a  roster 
maintained  to  provide  identification  for  ships 
and  marine  shore  stations,  these  being  the 
only  regular  radio  services  then  In  operation 
under  formal  license  at  that  time. 

KDKA  Is  the  direct  descendant  of  experi- 
mental station  8XK  constructed  and  operated 
by  Doctor  Frank  Conrad  from  a  garage  at  the 
rear  of  his  residence  In  Wllklnsburg,  a  Pitts- 
burgh suburb.  First  official  record  of  this 
station  appears  In  August  1,  1916  edition  of 
the  radio  service  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Conrad  had  become  interested  In 
radio  In  1915,  when  to  settle  a  $5.00  bet  on 
the  accuracy  of  a  tl2.00  watch  made  with  a 
friend,  he  built  a  small  receiver  to  hear  time 
signals  from  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Arling- 
ton, Virginia.  Experimental  station  8XK  was 
off  the  air  due  to  the  wartime  amateur  ban 
from  April  7,  1917  tmtU  Oct.  1,  1919. 

Dr.  Conrad  was  kept  busy  answering  mall 
from  listeners  In  widely  separated  locations. 
Radio  messages,  in  early  days,  were  chiefly 
discussions  of  the  kinds  of  equipment  being 
used  and  the  results  obtained.  Bored  by  this 
monotonous  routine  and  anxio\is  to  save  his 
voice  Dr.  Conrad,  on  Oct.  17,  1919  placed  hla 
microphone  before  a  phonograph  and  substi- 
tuted music  for  voice.  Requests  poured  in  for 
records  to  be  played  at  certain  times  to  con- 
vince skejrtlcs.  Because  of  the  demand,  with- 
in a  few  d^tys,  Conrad  annoimced  that  instead 
of  complying  with  Individual  requests  he 
would  "broadcast"  records  for  two  hours  each 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

By  late  summer  of  1920  Interest  In  these 
broadcasts  had  become  so  great  that  the 
Joseph  Home  Company,  a  Pittsburgh  depart- 
ment store  ran  an  ad  In  the  Pittsburgh  Sun 
featuring  Dr.  Conrad's  "wtrelees  concerts" 
and  offering  amateur  wireless  sets  at  $10  up. 

H.  P.  Davis,  Westlngbouse  Vice  President, 
an  ardent  follower  of  the  Conrad  venture 
reasoned  that  the  real  radio  industry  lay  In 
the  manufacture  of  home  receivers  and  In 
supplying  radio  programs  which  would  make 
{>eople  want  to  own  such  receivers.  Westing- 
bouse  officials  were  won  to  the  same  view 
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and  a  station  was  authorized,  license  appll- 
caUon  submitted,  and  election  night— then 
only  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  away — 
selected  for  the  grand  opening. 

KDKA  has  broadcast  regularly  ever  since 
and  many  of  KDKA  firsts  are  firsts  for  the 
radio  industry. 

On  January  21,  1921,  KDKA  broadcast  the 
first  rellglovis  service  live  from  the  Calvary 
Episcopal  Church. 

On  March  19,  1921,  KDKA  aired  the  first 
official  government  broadcast  with  members 
of  President  Harding's  cabinet  speaking. 

On  April  11.  1921,  the  first  sports  broad- 
cast, a  boxing  bout  for  the  lightweight  title, 
Johnny  Ray  vs.  Johnny  Dundee,  was  broad- 
cast from  Motor  Square  Garden. 
The  first  farm  program  was  May  19,  1921. 
On  October  5,  1921.  the  first  World  Series 
broadcast  was  transmitted  from  the  Polo 
Grounds  In  New  York  City. 

A  Newark,  New  Jersey,  station  WJZ  was 
listed  In  the  radio  service  bulletin  of  June  1, 
1921,  although  not  cfficiaUy  licensed  until 
September  20,  1921,  went  on  the  air  Septem- 
ber 19  with  a  remote  pickup  from  the  east- 
ern states  exposition  at  West  Springfield. 
KDKA,  WBZ,  and  WJZ  constituted  broad- 
castings first  s;roup  of  stations  under  one 
ownership,  and  Westinghouse  became  the 
first  such  owners.  Today  the  Group  W,  West- 
inghouse Broadcasting  Company,  owns  seven 
radio  stations  and  five  television  stations  In 
the  United  States. 

KDKA  began  In  a  tiny  transmitter  shack 
atop  the  East  Pittsburgh  Westinghouse 
plant.  Today  Its  50,000  watts  clear  channel 
has  been  heard  In  every  state  and  at  some- 
time m  every  foreign  country  around  the 
world.  KDKA  Radio  1020  has  become  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  Pittsburgh  community 
through  direct  Involvement.  In  cooperation 
with  the  urban  coalition  KDKA  sponsors 
"Call  for  Action"  an  urban  hot  line  for  resi- 
dents to  get  direction  on  solving  housing  and 
related  problems.  KDKA  and  the  Allegheny 
Board  of  Trial  Lawyers  produce  an  annual 
"Mock  Trial"  hearing  to  spiir  legal  aware- 
ness m  the  community  and  give  encourage- 
ment to  promising  law  students.  In  1970 
KDKA  received  the  annual  Judge  Wallace  S. 
Gourley  Award  for  this  service.  KDKA  uti- 
lizes the  services  of  worldwide  Group  W  and 
press  services  as  well  as  a  staff  of  newa 
speclalUts  to  keep  Plttsbxxrghcrs  Informed 
with  objective  reporto  on  their  world. 
KDKA's  "Open  Mike"  show  features  experts 
and  personalities  In  the  news  and  allows 
listeners  a  chance  to  talk  back  to  news- 
makers. 

KDKA  Is  proud  to  be  the  pioneer  station 
of  broadcasting  and  witness  the  growth  of 
radio  from  a  handful  of  wireless  amateurs 
to  today's  Industry  which  reaches  aU  Ameri- 
cans through  over  350,000,000  radio  receivers. 


MRS.  MAXINE  BROWN  AND  CITI- 
ZENS OF  BURLESON.  TEX..  SPEAK 
OUT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
NA'nON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OP  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
back  In  Jime,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Maxine  Brown  of  Burleson.  Tex.,  which 
letter  was  also  signed  by  a  number  of 
other  citizens  of  the  same  town.  I  be- 
lieve the  letter  to  be  one  of  the  finest  I 
have  received  ever  from  a  constituent 
and  portrays  vividly  the  great  concern 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  majority  of 
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my  constituency  on  the  state  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  people  of  Burleson,  Tex.,  are 
good  American  citizens,  God  fearing,  and 
deeply  concerned  for  what  is  happening 
in  our  country  as  is  evidenced  by  this 
letter.  I  urge  all  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  expressed  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  this  great  Nation  to  read  this 
letter,  as  follows: 
Congressman  Olin  E.  Teagtti. 
Rayhum  House  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Tbagut:  As  a  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  a  registered  voter,  my  conscience  wUl 
no  longer  let  me  remain  one  of  the  silent 
majority. 

I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  my  country  and  my 
God  to  protest  the  major  issues  facing  the 
Free  .Americas. 

My  concern  ranges  from  the  riots  on  our 
college  campus  to  poverty  on  the  home  front, 
and  most  emphatically  the  course  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

As  we  approach  the  middle  of  1970  ata- 
tisUcs  show  that  interest  rates  are  higher 
than  they  have  ever  been,  cost  of  Uvlng  In- 
creases with  each  monthly  report,  crime  and 
poverty  Is  tremendously  high,  and  numeroiis 
other  subjects  reaching  their  peak. 

Our  country  is  In  a  recession  because  or 
internal  problems  and  mismanagement. 

We,  the  working  people,  have  had  to  gird 
our  belts,  and  carry  the  burden  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  send  our  fathers,  sons,  and 
husbands  to  fight  and  defend  a  country  who 
apparently  do  not  want  us  there.  They  have, 
however,  become  wealthier  due  to  narcotics 
and  stolen  goods  sold  openly  on  the  streets 
by  Vietnamese  civilians.  The  real  tragedy 
aside  from  the  death,  heartbreak  and  Iwoken 
bodies  Is  the  opportunity  of  industrialists  to 
pounce  on  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  filling 
their  fat  pockets  with  additional  monetary 
gain.  Since  we  are  In  the  war,  let's  take  stepa 
to  do  the  Job  that  should  have  been  finished 
long  ago,  and  bring  otir  boys  home. 

It  Is  amazing  that  the  great  minds  of  this 
world  can  probe  outer  space,  place  men  on 
the  moon,  and  design  weapons  to  destroy 
nations  with  one  push  of  the  button.  The 
superior  mtelUgenoe  of  these  people  was  a 
gift  from  our  Creator,  and  would  be  much 
more  pleasing  to  him  If  their  thoughts,  time 
and  energies  could  be  spent  in  creating  de- 
vices for  saving  lives  instead  of  total 
destruction. 

I  firmly  believe  the  present  peace  move- 
ment, racial  problems,  and  riots  with  moral 
strife  have  the  undercurrent  of  communism 
at  work.  These  people,  most  of  them  Ameri- 
can citizens,  are  protected  by  our  Constitu- 
tion; with  only  a  requirement  for  them  to 
register  as  Communists.  They  must  register, 
I  am  told,  so  that  the  government  can  be 
informed  of  their  activities.  WeU.  the  whole 
worid  Is  watching  as  they  divide  our  nation 
using  a  weapon  dear  to  our  hearts,  a  plea 
for  peace.  They  nurture  the  minds  of  minor- 
ities, the  emotionally  disturbed,  the  poverty 
stricken  and  the  youth  of  our  nation  whose 
task  It  will  be  to  correct  the  problems  we 
created  today. 

This  must  cease  Immediately  If  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  people.  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
majority  reign,  and  strongly  support  those 
who  are  In  the  position  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  our  land.  These  Immoral  Hippie  Fests  are 
allowed  to  exist  because  it  Is  a  social  prob- 
lem we  have  allowed  to  evolve  out  of  the 
miseries  of  humanity.  Every  day  people  are 
convicted  on  charges  of  possession  of  mari- 
juana and  punished;  yet  nothing  Is  done  by 
law  enforcement  to  stop  these  public  Pot 
Parties.  Why? 

Since  the  surtax  has  been  Introduced, 
nothing  constructive  to  my  knowledge  haa 
been  done  on  the  homefront  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  those  paying.  We  have  bomea 
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now  encircling  us  built  with  Federal  OranU 
at  the  interest  rate  of  one  percent  to  the 
purchaser.  A  cheap  home,  built  cheaply, 
with  the  taxpayer  paying  the  outstanding 
debt  of  high  labor  and  interest,  in  this  same 
period,  our  Senate  and  Congress  voted  them- 
selves a  salary  Increase  along  with  the  Pres- 
ident getting  a  larger  sum.  He  also  felt  the 
need  for  a  summer  White  House  in  Califor- 
nia with  the  expense  of  travel,  communica- 
tion, installntlons  and  of  course  the  wmd- 
screen  for  the  pool,  all  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense  of  $60,000.  Yet,  we  are  encouraged  U 
buy  only  what  we  need  to  control  inflation. 
Well,  the  majority  of  us  obviously  are  Indi- 
ans and  not  Chiefs,  to  coin  a  phrase,  and 
examples  set  by  our  leaders  leaves  us  some- 
what confused. 

Because  of  high  costs  of  dally  living,  we 
cannot  decide  whether  to  fence  our  back 
yard.  The  cost  of  $300  would  be  mere  trivia 
to  some,  vet  If  we  do  get  a  fence  that  will 
keep  at  least  three  children  out  of  the 
street. 

As  our  representative  In  Congress.  I  have 
written  you  on  separate  occasions  expressing 
my  views,  and  have  received  very  cordial  re- 
plies stating  your  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy to  my  problems.  Your  voice  in  Con- 
gress Is  the  voice  of  the  people  In  your 
District,  and  we  are  ready  to  have  our  griev- 
ances heard.  We  can  no  longer  be  a  silent 
majority  weeping  silent  tears  in  privacy  and 
praying  In  earnest  concern  for  our  nation, 
and  the  future  of  Its  people. 
Will  you  help  us? 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Fox.  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Colling,  Bobby  H.  Colling,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Earl  Brown,  Mrs.  Irwla 
Cameron,  Irwin  Cameron,  Pauline 
Webb,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Greer,  Mr.  Donny 
Tlmmls,  Mrs.  Donny  Tlmmls,  Mrs. 
Berta  Bennett,  Mrs.  Bob  Roberts, 
Emma  Lee  Love,  Donald  B.  Trimble, 
Ernie  E.  Dill,  Mrs.  Mamie  Dill,  aU  of 
Burleson.  Tex. 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SOVIET- 
BLOC  INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
all  sadly  aware,  the  week  of  August  17 
marks  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  I 
am  proud  to  Join  with  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere  in  saluting  the  cou- 
rageous people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  to 
assure  them  that  their  cause  has  not 
been  forgotten. 

The  continued  Soviet  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  another  crime  against 
the  right  of  a  small  country  to  determine 
Its  own  destiny  and  aspirations.  While 
we  enjoy  the  individual  liberties  of  a 
free  society,  the  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, wracked  with  fear  and  frustra- 
tion, have  seen  the  spark  of  freedom 
stamped  out  by  the  heavy  boot  of  com- 
munism. 

In  times  such  as  these,  we  in  the 
United  States  must  sustain  the  hopes  of 
these  people  by  affirming  and  activating 
our  own  deep  dedication  that  they  hive 
what  their  country  has  so  seldom  en- 
joyed through  the  years— freedom  and 
liberty. 
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POLLUTION  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NSW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  next 
few  weeks  I  wlD  be  sending  to  my  con- 
stituents a  brief  summary  of  my  con- 
gressional efforts  with  regard  to  the 
growing  pollution  crisis  now  facing  our 
country,  and  a  short  questionnaire  pos- 
ing alternative  steps  that  might  be  taken 
to  help  meet  New  York  City's  pollution 
challenge. 

This  mailing,  which  will  go  to  approxi- 
mately 170,000  households,  is  a  product 
of  the  responses  I  received  from  ray  April 
questionnaire  Indicating  that  pollution 
and  sanitation  are  uppermost  In  peo- 
ple's minds  when  considering  all  of  the 
problems  facing  New  York  City. 

With  the  thought  that  it  might  In. 
terest  my  colleagues  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert at  this  time  the  complete  text  of 
my  report  and  questionnaire: 

CONCRTSSMAN  EDWARD  I.   KOCH  ASKS  FOR 

YoTTB  Opinion 

DCAB  OONSnTTTXNT  AND  PSIXOW  NEW  TORK- 

er:  The  25.000  residents  of  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  replied  to  my  April  ques- 
tionnaire. It  was  an  enormous  response  and 
In  my  June  newsletter  there  was  only  time 
and  space  to  report  the  statistical  results. 

Since  then  I  have  read  with  great  Interest 
your  recommendations  on  how  I  can  Improve 
the  Job  I  am  doing  and.  In  particular,  what 
single  change  you  would  suggest  to  make 
New  York  City  more  livable. 

Over  half  of  those  responding  singled  out 
pollution  and  sanitation  as  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  obnoxlovis  problems  requiring  ac- 
tion. People  want  something  done  about 
the  dirty  air.  polluted  waters  »nd  filthy 
streets  of  New  York  Olty. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I've  been  trying  to 
do  and  then  ask  your  opinion  about  some 
proposals  that  constituents  made  when  re- 
plying to  my  April  questionnaire.  I  think  we 
all  have  some  hard  choices  to  make  if  we 
really  mean  to  clean  up  our  City. 

CmZKN   KNTOaCXlCZNT  OF  POLLTmON   LAWS 

On  June  29,  I  filed  affidavits  with  the  US. 
Attorneys  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  re- 
questing prompt  and  vigorous  prosecution  of 
10  Industries  which  have  been  listed  as  pol- 
luters of  maj»  r  Importance  In  New  York  City 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health.  I  relied 
on  the  Federal  Refuse  Act  of  1899  which  pro- 
vides for  citizen  action  against  those  who  un- 
lawfully discharge  refuse  Into  navigable  wa- 
ters. In  the  past,  the  Justice  Deftartment  has 
refused  to  use  this  potentially  powerful  and 
effective  federal  statute  except  In  a  very  lim- 
ited way.  I  wUl  continue  to  press  for  strict 
enforcement  of  this  Important  water  pollu- 
tion control  law. 

Last  month  I  co-sponsored  and  testified  In 
support  of  a  bill  which  would  allow  an  in- 
dividual citizen,  or  group  of  citizens  united 
by  a  common  grievance,  to  bring  lawsuits 
directly  against  those  Industries  who 
threaten  or  those  government  ofllclals  who 
neglect  the  citizen's  right  to  a  pollution  free 
environment. 

WATBB  poixtmoir 

Recently  I  introduced  the  Regional  Water 
Quality  Act  which  establishes  a  national  sys- 
tem of  special  taxes  levied  on  industrial  poK 
luters  based  on  the  volume  and  toxicity  of 
each  poUuter'B  waste.  Such  taxes  provide  the 
ben  incentive  for  polluters  to  install  abaCe- 
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ment  equipment  at  their  own  expense.  I  be- 
lieve when  industry  is  faced  with  paying 
taxes  on  waste.  It  will  find  it  more  profitable 
to  stop  polluting. 

AIR   POLLUTION 

I  have  Joined  the  formation  of  a  Congres- 
sional Clean  Air  Committee,  an  ad  hoc  group 
of  Congressmen  now  pressing  for  stronger 
air  pollution  control  legislation  proposed  by 
Environmental  Action  and  endorsed  by  sev- 
eral  major  conservation  organizations. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  getting  the 
federal  law  changed  so  that  New  York 
can  establish  auto  emission  standards  that 
are  more  restrictive  than  national  standards. 
At  present,  California  Is  the  only  state  which 
can  adopt  tougher  standards  yet  the  auto 
pollution  problem  In  New  York  City  Is  Just 
as  bad  as  In  Los  Angeles. 

If  you  want  further  details  on  this  and 
other  legislation  proposed  by  our  Congres- 
sional Clean  Air  Committee,  please  drop  me 
a  note. 

(Space  has  been  given  for  answers  by 
two  persons  to  allow  for  differences  of 
opinion  In  a  household.) 

QUSSnON  N  AISX 

1.  Would  you  favor  banning  all  vehicles 
(except  taxis,  buses,  police,  fire,  sanitation, 
commercial  vehicles  etc.)  on  a  trial  basis  in 
the  17th  CD.? 

2.  Would  you  favor  prohibiting  all  street 
parking  Mon.-Prl.  from  8-6  p.m.  (except 
taxis,  buses,  police,  fire,  sanitation,  commer- 
cial vehicles  etc.)  on  a  trial  basis  in  the 
17th  CD.? 

3.  Based  on  your  current  information  about 
Con  Ed's  applications  to  enlarge  their  elec- 
tric generating  plant  in  Astoria  (involving 
the  issues  of  adequate  power  and  clean  air) 
do  you  favor  the  approval  of  such  applica- 
tions? 

4.  Would  you  favor  outlawing  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  by  1975  If  Detroit  cannot 
make  it  non-polluting  even  if  alternative 
modes  of  propulsion  (steam  or  battery  driven 
cars)  prove  to  be  more  costly  and  less  effi- 
cient? 

6.  Do  you  favor  banning  the  use  of  non- 
returnable  bottles  and  cans  for  beer  and  soft 
drinks? 


THE  SUBTLE  SUICIDE  OF  FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  extolled  the  virtues  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  in  as  many 
forums  as  were  available  to  me. 

One  of  my  main  themes  has  consist- 
ently been  that  the  American  business 
community  has  not  done  enough  to  sell 
Itself  and  to  present  its  case  persuasively. 
In  addition,  it  has  not  bothered  to  "dirty 
its  hands"  with  the  business  of  politics. 
As  a  result  of  this  hands-off  policy, 
the  vital  political  decisions  are  too  often 
made  by  those  whose  Interests  are  not 
the  interests  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Prof.  Yale  Brozen  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  found  the  same  situation  to 
exist,  and  he  has  told  some  businessmen 
about  the  problem  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
I  commend  Professor  Brozen's  speech — 
as  reprinted  from  the  August  10,  1970, 
issue  of  Barron's  magazine — to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  tny  colleagues: 


August  21,  1970 

For  Sweeping  Repeal 

I  bring  you  a  message  that  will  hardly 
surprise  you.  Free  enterprise  in  this  country 
is  one-quarter  dead  and  one-quarter  stran- 
gled. It  is  only  half  alive.  We  are  the  Inheri- 
tors of  a  proud  tradition  of  peaceful,  pro- 
gressive, permanent  revolution  through  free 
enterprise,  but  we  are  seeing  alxjut  us  In- 
creasingly unresponsive  rigidity  that  is 
freezing  us  Into  a  mold  of  stagnation. 

That  rising  unresponsiveness  leaves  the 
young  with,  they  l)elleve,  no  alternative  but 
either  to  obtain  political  power  or  begin 
thinking  in  terms  of  violent,  destructive 
revolution.  The  peaceful,  constructive,  con- 
tinuing revolution  that  was  the  hallmark 
of  America's  past  creating  the  greatness  of 
America  today  Is  neither  understood  nor  re- 
garded as  an  alternative.  Many  among  the 
young  mouth  Marxist  and  Maoist  slogans  be- 
cause they  are  too  Ignorant  to  know  that 
that  is  the  poison  which  is  sickening  them. 
But  they  do  recognize  that  sickness  Is  In 
the  air.  (Students  listening  to  Ramsey  Clark, 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  cheered  when  he  said,  ".  .  .  an  Indi- 
vidual has  to  have  some  power  to  affect  the 
quality  of  his  schools,  the  quality  of  gar- 
bage collection,  the  quality  of  the  police 
protection  he  gets,  or  he's  utterly  helpless. 
This  means  that  we've  got  to  Involve  com- 
munities in  political  power  action  and  we've 
got  to  do  It  on  whatever  basis  Is  necessary.") 

The  young  recognize  the  senility  that  Is 
setting  In,  If  not  Its  causes.  The  cause  lies  In 
the  creeping  socialism  we  have  undergone. 
Just  look  around,  and  you  see  mall  delivered 
by  a  socialized  enterprise;  children  schooled 
In  a  socialized  educational  system;  collec- 
tivized water;  compulsory  government  an- 
nuity Insurance:  research  for  a  major  indus- 
try (agriculture)  done  by  government  agen- 
cies; food  lns]jected  by  another  government 
agency,  cars  and  trucks  rolling  on  socialized 
highways,  and  our  aged  parents  protected  by 
socialized  medical  Insurance. 

In  that  half  way  house  to  socialism,  com- 
pulsory monopoly  under  government  regu- 
lation, we  ride  monopolized  and  regulated,  if 
not  socialized,  city  transit  systems,  com- 
muter railroads,  taxlcabs.  air  lines,  buses, 
and  trains.  Our  raw  materials  are  delivered 
and  our  products  shipped  by  regulated 
trucks,  trains,  barge  and  pipelines.  Our 
homes  are  heated  by  regulated  gas.  We  read 
by  socialized  or  reg\ilated  light.  And  some  of 
us  clamor  for  regulated  prices  and  wage 
rates  where  they  are  still  free,  crying  that 
only  price  and  wage  controls  can  stop  Infla- 
tion. Free  enterprise  is  half  dead  and  some 
of  us  are  asking  for  a  noose  to  stramgle  what 
still  Uves. 

Our  national  malaise  Is  that  every  time 
someone  sees  a  problem,  we  think  that  pass- 
ing a  law  win  cure  that  problem.  We  see 
postal  service  deteriorating — pass  a  law  to 
reorganize  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Into  a  U.S 
Postal  Service.  There  Is  poverty — pass  a  law 
to  get  rid  of  It.  There  Is  crime  In  the 
streets — pass  another  law.  There  is  conges- 
tion In  the  airports — put  In  another  regu- 
lation. The  schools  are  falling  to  educate — 
pass  another  appropriation  to  give  them 
more  money.  Colleges  face  a  financial  crisis — 
pass  a  law  providing  state  aid  for  private 
colleges.  Juveniles  are  dropping  out  of  school 
or  becoming  delinquent — pass  a  law  provid- 
ing more  counselors.  Our  cities  are  burned 
by  rioters — ^pass  a  law  making  It  illegal  to 
cross  state  lines  to  foment  a  riot.  Japanese 
teztUee  are  making  life  tough  for  cotton 
manufacturers — pass  a  law  limiting  Imports. 
Consumers  find  their  appliances  need  main- 
tenance— pass  a  law  requiring  mandatory 
guarantees. 

Pass  a  law.  Pass  a  law.  We  are  asking  for 
BO  many  laws  that  Congress  has  to  stay  in 
session  almost  the  year  round  Instead  of 
going  home  after  three  or  foiu*  months  as 
they  used  to  do.  We  are  getting  more  lawa 
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than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  We  should 
pass  a  law  against  more  laws.  We  should 
pass  a  law  Umltlng  Congressional  sessions 
to  a  maximum  of  six  months  each  year.  Pass 
a  law.  Pass  a  law.  It's  become  a  national 
refrain.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  put  It  to  music. 
How  many  of  \is  think  about  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  problems  that  confront 
us  could  be  better  solved  by  repeaUng  a  law 
instead  of  passing  another  law.  For  example, 
perhaps  the  p>ostal  mess  can  be  solved  bet- 
ter by  repealing  a  law  than  by  passing  an- 
other one.  What  would  happen  If  we  repealed 
the  provision  in  our  postal  laws  wliich  makes 
it  illegal  for  anyone  but  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
to  provide  first  class  mall  service? 

It  Is,  of  course,  un-American  to  propose 
an  alternative  to  a  governmentally  operated 
postal  system.  After  all,  Ben  Franklin,  a 
great  patriot,  was  a  founder  and  supporter 
of  this  governmental  enterprise.  Anyway, 
what  sensible  American  would  want  to  go 
into  a  business  wliich  loses  as  much  money 
as  the  Post  Office? 

BeUeve  it  or  not,  a  good  many  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  think  that  the  postal  business  is 
worth  entering.  The  Post  Office  investigates 
thirty  to  forty  cases  a  year  where  it  suspects 
that  its  monopoly  is  being  Infringed  It 
prosecutes  fifteen  to  twenty  cases  a  year. 

Of  course,  first  class  maU  is  profitable  for 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  and  it  is  In  this  class  of 
mall  in  which  it  has  a  legal  monopoly.  It  ha« 
never  bothered  obtaining  a  legal  monopoly 
of  other  classes  of  mail  since  it  believed  that 
It  lost  money  on  other  classes.  It  was  glad 
to  have  anyone  who  wished  take  these  over. 
But,  of  course,  who  would  want  to  get  a 
piece  of  a  money  losing  business? 

A  number  of  people  evidently  have  been 
anxious  to  move  In  on  this  money  losing 
business — and  some  have  done  so.  Tom 
Murray  started  a  service  in  Oklahoma  City 
where  he  offered  to  deliver  third  class  mall 
for  $25  a  thousand,  much  less  than  the  $43 
a  thousand  the  Post  Office  charged.  Also,  he 
guaranteed  delivery  within  a  specified  time. 
The  Post  Office'  habit  of  frequently  deliver- 
ing such  mail  after  the  event  had  already 
occurred  that  was  being  announced  created 
many  customers  for  Tom  Murray,  giving  him 
the  opportunity  to  lose  even  more  money 
than  the  Poet  Office  since  he  was  charging 
less  and  giving  better  service.  To  everyone's 
amazement,  he  is  making  money.  Others  find 
the  opportunity  to  compete  with  the  P.O. 
on  these  terms  so  attractive  that  Mr.  Murray 
has  now  franchlsed  operators  or  Is  operat- 
ing himself  In  sixty  other  cities  under  his 
Independent  Postal  System  of  America  b«ui- 
ner.  His  1500  bonded  carriers  are  serving  70 
million  people  in  these  sixty  cities  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  and  he  appears  to  be  mak- 
ing money. 

In  parcel  post.  United  Parcel  Service  la 
competing  with  the  Post  Office.  Its  service 
is  enormously  superiw  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
Post  Office,  and  its  rates  are  lower.  Where 
the  Post  Office  charges  $1.17  for  a  10  lb. 
package  mailed  in  San  Francisco  and  de- 
livered in  Portland  In  eight  to  ten  days. 
United  Parcel  charges  98  cents  and  delivers 
in  two  days. 

These  are  services  on  which  the  Poet  Office 
claimed  to  be  losing  money,  yet  private  op- 
erators are  providing  better  service  at  less 
cost  and  a  lower  price.  Think  of  what  private 
operators  could  do  for  first  class  mail  serv- 
ice— which  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  of 
being  ludicrous.  The  service  Is  so  poor  that 
many  companies  pay  the  postage  they  are 
required  to  pay  by  law  for  first  class  mall  but 
never  let  their  maU  get  near  a  U.S.  Post 
Office.  They  deliver  the  mall  themselves 
rather  than  lose  the  time  Involved  in  letting 
a  U.S.  postal  employe  get  his  hands  cm 
their  messages. 
U  we  wish  to  Improve  our  mall  service  and 
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reduce  Its  costs,  we  don't  need  to  sell  the 
Post  Office.  All  we  need  to  do  U  repeal  the 
law  monopolizing  the  carriage  of  first  class 
maU  for  the  U.S.  Poet  Office.  Also,  it  would 
help  to  repeal  the  law  monopolizing  the  use 
of  a  householder's  mall  box.  The  would-be 
competitors  who  are  now  being  prosecuted 
for  violating  the  law  could  operate.  The  alter- 
native services  that  would  become  available 
would  not  only  be  an  improvement  but  also 
would  greatly  reduce  our  vulnerability  to 
postal  strikes. 

At  present,  a  Urge  portion  of  the  monopoly 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
accrues  to  the  interest  of  the  postal  unions. 
The  result  has  been  that  postal  workers  in 
the  last  ten  years  have  been  winning  wage 
Increases  outstripping  those  of  industrial 
workers.  Prom  1959  to  1969,  postal  wage  rates 
rose  by  4.7%  per  year  while  Industrial  wage 
rates  rose  by  4.4%  a  year.  You  might  never 
suspect  that  listening  to  the  complaints 
of  New  York  postmen.  Given  their  recent 
success,  a  continuation  of  a  monopoly  Post 
Office  is  going  to  result  in  postal  wage  rates 
rising  even  more  rapidly  in  the  future.  Post- 
men received  a  6%  Increase  this  year  and  are 
scheduled  to  receive  another  8%  for  a  total 
Increase  of  14.5%  as  compared  to  the  7.8% 
average  unions  have  won  this  year  In  private 
Industry. 

Simply  setting  up  a  U.S.  Postal  Service 
will  not  cure  that  situation,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  transportation  unions. 
With  competition  from  potential  entrants  to 
the  common  carrier  transportation  industry 
barred  by  the  necessity  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity,  the 
unions  in  the  industry  have  a  monopoly  posi- 
tion which  has  enabled  them  to  win  wage 
increases  well  in  excess  of  those  won  by  other 
workers — and  they  win  them  at  the  expense 
of  other  workers.  The  Brotherhoods,  the 
Teamsters,  and  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
are  a  labor  aristocracy  engaging  in  wage 
setting  activities  which  depress  the  wage 
rates  of  workers  in  other  industries. 

The  alternative  to  the  present  proposals 
for  passing  a  law  to  reform  the  Poet  Office — 
which  will  do  nothing  to  Improve  nutny 
aspects  of  the  situation — U  simply  to  repeal 
the  law  monopolizing  first  class  mall. 

Free  enterprisers  have  been  remiss  in 
bringing  about  a  free  enterprise  solution  to 
the  postal  scandal.  A  bill  has  been  dropped 
Into  the  Congressional  hopper  by  Congress- 
man Philip  Crane  from  Illinois  repealing  the 
monopoly  provisions  In  present  postal  laws 
(HJl.  16691).  Has  the  Midwest  Employers 
Cotincil,  or  any  other  association  of  free  en- 
terprisers, given  Crane's  bill  any  support?  I 
have  seen  none. 

The  few  I  have  talked  with  have  been 
afraid  of  losing  their  subsidies.  The  news- 
papers and  magazines  want  their  postal  sub- 
sidy continued.  The  advertisers  in  these 
media  want  the  subsidy  continued.  They  are 
afraid  that  the  elimination  of  monopoly  in 
first  class  mall  will  mean  no  subsidy  for  sec- 
ond class  mall.  So  Crane's  bUl  receives  no 
coverage  in  the  media  and  few  know  of  this 
proposed  solution. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  advertisers  who 
complain  about  governmental  regulation  of 
advertising  and  of  their  businesses,  of  gov- 
ernmental competition  with  their  businesses, 
and  of  the  burden  of  taxes  on  their  busi- 
nesses— which  in  combination  are  strangling 
the  free  enterprise  sector — that  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame.  If  they  abandon 
the  free  enterprise  principle  when  they  think 
It  Is  to  their  interest,  the  whole  principle 
becomes  suspect.  Who  is  going  to  rally  with 
them  to  the  defense  of  the  free  enterprise 
principle  when  these  enterprisers  want  It 
defended  If  they  do  not  support  It  when  It 
may  cost  them  something.  It  becomes  a 
principle  with  friends  only  In  fair  weather. 
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To  heap  irony  on  irony,  the  postal  subsi- 
dies which  the  newspaper  owners  and  ad- 
vertisers think  are  in  their  interest  benefit 
them  but  little.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  sub- 
sidy is  consumed  in  inefficiency,  not  in  pro- 
viding cheaper  service.  The  subsidy  they 
think  they  receive  at  other  people's  expense 
yields  so  little  benefit  that  it  is  more  than 
offset  by  their  own  tax  contributions  to  the 
subsidy — a  tex  they  pay  everytime  they  use 
first,  third  and  fovirth  class  mall  as  well  as 
the  directly  perceived  taxes  paid  to  provide 
the  bllUon  dollar  a  year  operating  loss  suf- 
fered In  postal  operations  plus  the  taxes 
paid  to  provide  the  interest  on  the  Federal 
debt  incurred  to  finance  postal  facilities. 

If  you  free  enterprisers  want  to  avoid  sui- 
cide, you  can  start  on  the  socialized  postal 
monopoly.  Get  rid  of  the  monopoly  element 
in  this  socialized  enterprise.  Let  free  enter- 
prise provide  now  unlmaglned  solutions  for 
delivering  better  and  less  costly  service  than 
that  now  provided  by  this  legal  monopoly. 
With  the  elimination  of  this  socialized  mo- 
nopoly, there  will  be  less  opportunity  for 
the  strangulation  of  free  enterprise  and  free 
choice  via  postal  regulations  on  what  may 
be  transported  in  the  mail  as  well  as  via  the 
tax  and  cost  burdens  imposed  on  free  en- 
terprises by  this  creaking,  inefficient,  giant 
governmental  business. 

Let  me  turn  to  another  area  where  we 
have  passed  a  law — and  more  laws — to  cure 
the  problem  when  a  more  appropriate  action 
would  have  been  the  repeal  of  a  law — or  of 
several  laws.  We  vrere  concerned  about  pov- 
erty, and  we  passed  an  Economic  Opportu- 
nity law  in  1964  to  launch  a  war  on  poverty. 
Numerous  programs  managed  by  an  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  were  set  up.  These 
were  all  presumably  designed  to  lift  the  in- 
comes of  those  making  less  than  $3,000  a 
year.  We  could  do  more  to  raise  the  incomes 
of  the  poor  by  repealing  laws  than  has  been 
done  or  will  ever  be  done  by  this  law. 

Minimum  wage  laws  create  poverty  by 
forcing  people  into  unemployment.  Agricul- 
tural price  support  programs  make  people 
poor  by  raising  the  price  of  food  and  by 
decreasing  Job  oRKirtunlties  through  the 
production  restrictions  Imposed  to  malntalD 
high  agricultural  prices.  The  laws  regulating 
transportation  rates  prevent  Industry  from 
moving  to  disadvantaged  regions  where  the 
poorr  live  and  providing  Jobs  for  them.  They 
Increase  the  cost  to  the  poor  of  migrating 
to  regions  where  better  paying  Jobs  can  be 
■%ound  and  prevent  them  from  curing  their 
own  poverty. 

Union  supporting  legislation  causes  pov- 
erty by  permitting  and  encouraging  union 
power  to  grow  to  the  point  where  it  can  be 
and  is  used  to  restrict  the  entrance  of  the 
poor  into  higher  paying  Jobs.  .  .  .  The  ur- 
ban renewal  program  is  forcing  the  poor  out 
of  inexpensive  housing  into  more  costly 
shelter.  The  Federal  migrant  housing  act  is 
eliminating  the  Jobs  avaUable  to  migrant 
labor  by  forcing  farmers  to  choose  between 
constructing  expensive  housing  if  they  use 
migrant  labor  or  buying  less  expensive  crop 
harvesting  machinery.  The  tariff  law  is  mo- 
nopolizing low  paying  Jobs  for  Americans  in 
protected  indtistrles  which  yield  only  $2.00 
an  hour  and  i»eventlng  the  expansion  of 
our  export  Industries  which  pay  $3.00  to 
$6.00  an  hour. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  program  is  subsi- 
dizing people  to  stay  put  in  a  region  where 
their  opportunities  are  poor.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Program  is  eliminating  Job 
opportunities  for  farm  labor  and  depressing 
rural  wage  rates.  And  the  taxes  levied  to 
support  these  programs  are  reducing  the  rate 
at  which  we  Increase  our  stock  of  capital — 
tools,  machines  and  other  equipment— and 
are  reducing  the  rate  at  which  better  paying 
Jobs  would  become  avaUable  If  these  taxes 
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were  not  levied.  We  could  do  more  for  the 
poor  by  the  repeal  of  all  this  legislation  than 
we  can  possibly  do  by  the  special  enact- 
ments designed  to  help  the  poor. 

That  was  a  rapid  summary  of  some  com- 
plex pieces  of  legislation,  but  rather  than 
elaborate  on  this  topic,  I  want  to  take  the 
few  minutes  remaining  to  analyse  two  other 
proposals.  We  are  all  puzzled  by  the  fact  that 
our  children  receive  so  much  schooling  but 
so  little  education.  Without  dwelling  on  this 
point,  let  me  Just  say  that  this  Is  the  In- 
evitable consequence  at  subsidizing  teachers 
and  schools.  If  we  bought  a  product  and 
let  free  enterprise  compete  to  see  who 
could  win  the  customers'  favor,  we  would 
get  a  better  product.  But  If  we  subsidize 
production  with  no  competition  for  cus- 
tomers, we  are  guaranteed  either  a  lousy 
product  or  a  terribly  expensive  product  or 
both.  That  Is  why  we  are  getting  lota  of 
schooling  at  great  expense  and  little 
education. 

How  can  we  cure  the  situation?  Let  schools 
compete  for  customers.  How  can  that  be  ar- 
ranged? Stop  giving  money  to  schools.  If  you 


want  to  give  money  away  for  education,  give 
the  parents  of  school  age  children  vouchers 
which  they  can  use  to  pay  tuition  at  what- 
ever school  that  can  attract  their  patronage. 
If  It  costs  $600  a  child  to  operate  the  Omaha 
school  system,  give  the  parents  of  your  school 
children  vouchers  good  for  up  to  WOO  to 
pay  tuition  at  any  school.  Public  schools 
would  then  have  to  compete  with  each  other 
and  with  private  schools  to  see  whose  prod- 
uct can  attract  customers.  Parents  who  want 
their  children  In  programs  with  an  abun- 
dance of  Individual  attention  or  other  espe- 
cially expensive  features  could  add  the  WOO 
or  $300  required  to  pay  the  tuition  In  schools 
offering  such  programs.  Present  public 
schools  would  have  to  compete  with  each 
other  for  students  as  well  as  with  private 
schools.  The  badly  run  schools  would  lose  out 
to  the  well  run  schools.  Schools  would  be- 
come more  efficient  In  their  use  of  resources 
as  well  as  producing  a  better  product  In  the 
competition  to  obtain  students. 

It's  time  we  applied  the  free  enterprise 
principle  to  this  socialized  arena  In  order  to 
get  our  children  educated.  It's  time  that  we 


stop  putting  children  in  Jails  labeled  school 
from  9  to  3  every  day. 

This  would  have  the  advantage  not  only 
of  Improving  the  education  of  our  children. 
It  woiild  also  slow  the  indoctrination  of  our 
children  with  a  socialist  theology.  The  em- 
ployes of  a  socialized  enterprise  are  not  likely 
to  feel  much  loyalty  to  the  free  enterprise 
principle.  (There  are,  of  course,  some  excep- 
tions.) Their  analysis  of  the  virtues  of 
socializing  economic  activity  Is  not  likely 
to  be  baltmced  with  more  than  a  pass- 
ing nod  to  the  disadvantages.  Their  analysis 
of  the  defects  of  free  enterprise  Is  not  likely 
to  be  balanced  with  equal  enthusiasm  for  the 
discussion  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  enter- 
prise system. 

You  are  killing  the  political  support  for 
the  free  enterprise  principle  by  your  support 
of  socialized  schooling.  If  you  persist  In  this 
suicidal  course,  you  will  continue  to  get 
costly  education  and  poor  education  for  your 
chlldrei:.  and  an  erosion  of  the  free  enter- 
prise arena.  Free  enterprise  will  continue  to 
die  by  the  salami  technique— slice  by 
slice.  .  .  . 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  am.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
world  in  which  Thou  has  placed  us.  Help 
us  to  learn  its  laws  and  to  trust  its 
mighty  powers. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  world  within 
us,  fashioned  for  Thy  presence — for  the 
silent  spaces  of  the  soul  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  mind. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  world  of  the 
spirit  revealed  to  us  in  the  Man  of 
Nazareth,  for  the  vastness  of  His  love, 
the  purity  of  His  life,  and  the  grace  of 
His  forgiveness. 

Let  that  mind  be  in  us  which  was  in 
Him  that  we  may  be  gentle  as  He  was 
genUe,  true  as  He  was  true,  brave  as  He 
was  brave,  loyal  as  He  was  loyal,  and 
prompt  as  He  to  do  the  Father's  will. 
Grant  that  we  may  so  live  this  day  that 
Thy  kingdom  may  be  advanced  in  and 
through  us. 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


Jordan.  N.C. 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Jonlan.  Idaho 

Metcalf 

Spong 

Mansfield 

Muskle 

Stennls 

Mathlas 

Packwood 

Williams.  Del. 

McClellan 

Riblcoff 

Young,  N.  Dak 

McGovem 

Russell 

CAIiL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Since 
the  Senate  adjourned  on  Friday,  August 
21. 1970,  without  a  quorum,  the  first  order 
of  business  is  to  obtain  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call 
the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the    roll   and   the    following   Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 
I  No.  26S  Leg.] 

Allen  Byrd.  W.  Va.  Pen? 

Allott  CXMk  OrUBn 

Anderson  Domlnlck  Hansen 

Bellmen  Basleton  HarrU 

Bennett  Eastland  Hart  § 

Bible  Ellender  Hatfield 

Hoggs  Errtn  Holland 

Burdlck  Fannin  Hniaka 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Gori>  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mr.  Mondale>  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (l.fr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell^,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings>.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  a  friend. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
OuBNKY),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs) ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MuHPHY),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Peabson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbb),  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER),  the  Senator  from  Illinots 
(Mr.  SioTH),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  STEVENS),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towss)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)    and  the  Senator  from  Maine 


(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
Is  temporarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  o*' 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Th*" 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  C^iamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Brooke 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

OoodeU 

Ppouty 

Case 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Long 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Dole 

McOee 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  quo- 
rum is  present,  and  the  clerk  will  pro- 
ceed to  call  the  roll  again  on  the  final 
passage  of  HH.  18127,  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  to  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BIennedy),  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota     (Mr.     Mc- 
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Carthy),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  TYDiNGS),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  is  absent 
because  of  the  death  of  a  friend. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson  ),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  fi-om  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cot-ton),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Schweiker),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
s€nt 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Milleb) 
is  temporarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  62, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

(No.  266  Leg.] 
YEAS— 63 


Allen 

Cranston 

Hansen 

Allott 

Curtis 

Harris 

Anderson 

Dole 

Hart 

BeUmon 

Domlnlck 

Hartke 

Bennett 

Eagleton 

Hatfield 

Bible 

Eastland 

Holland 

Boggs 

Ellender 

Holllnga 

Brooke 

Brvln 

Hruska 

T»UTdlCk 

Fannin 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Byrd.Va. 

Fong 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Fulbrlght 

Lone 

Case 

Ooldwater 

Cook 

OoodeU 

Mansfield 

Cooper 

Orlflln 

Mathlas 

McCleUan 

Packwood 

Spong 

McOee 

Percy 

Stennls 

McGovem 

Prouty 

Thurmond 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

WUllams,  Del. 

MetcaU 

Riblcoff 

Yarborough 

Moss 

Russell 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Muskle 

Sparkman 
NATS— 1 
Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING— 37 

Aiken 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Baker 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Bayh 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Maine 

Cannon 

Miller 

Smith,  ni. 

Church 

Mondale 

Stevens 

Cctton 

Mcntoya 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Murphy 

Tower 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Tydlngs 

Oumey 

Pastore 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

Inouye 

PeU 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

So  the  bUl  (HR.  18127) 

was  passed. 

Mr.  ELI 

jENDEK.  Mr.  President,  I  mov 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  on  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mrs.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  merely 
to  tmderscore  my  hope  that,  at  the  first 
opportunity;  namely,  on  the  first  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  we  will  be 
able  to  add  funds  sufficient  to  begin  to 
moimt  a  fight  under  the  old  Refuse  Act 
of  1899 — the  one  weapon  immediately 
available  to  protect  against  further 
deterioration  of  our  navigable  streams 
and  waters. 

As  the  able  chairman  knows,  I  had  In- 
tended initially  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  just  passed  in  the  amount  of 
$4  million,  which  would  give  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  about  200  additional  per- 
sonnel to  xmdertake  this  effort.  With  his 
counsel,  I  have  come  clearly  to  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  seeking  to  do  that 
on  the  first  supplemental  appropriation. 
I  am  grateful  for  his  counsel,  and  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  arm  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers effectively  to  enforce  the  old  Ref- 
use Act. 

In  a  recent  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  warned: 

We  face  the  prospect  of  ecological  disaster. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 
There  are  still  large  gaps  In  our  environ- 
mental knowledge,  but  a  great  deal  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  can  be  Identified.  Much  of 
this  already  has  begun,  and  much  more  can 
be  started  quickly  If  we  act  now. 

I  agree  both  with  the  expression  of 
urgency  and  with  the  call  to  action. 

The  President  made  these  comments 
In  connection  with  the  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  went  on  to  urge  congres- 


sional action  on  a  series  of  legislative 
recommendations. 

Congress  is  considering  those  pro- 
p>osals,  and  I  am  confident  will  act  on 
those  it  thinks  valuable  in  the  fight 
against  pollution. 

However,  I  was  disappointed  to  find  no 
recommendation  dealing  with  one  anti- 
pollution measure  already  on  the  books, 
a  measure  which  if  more  fully  enforced 
could  enable  the  administration  to  act 
with  the  urgency  the  President  asks  of 
the  Nation  and  of  Congress. 
I  refer  to  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899. 
The  act  establishes  criminal  penalties 
for  dumping  refuse  of  any  description 
into  navigable  waters  without  a  permit 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

When  written  it  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent sediment  from  clogging  up  ship 
channels. 

However,  the  language  of  the  act  is 
well  suited  to  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion. As  as  matter  of  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration has  on  a  few  occasions  used  the 
act  to  move  against  polluters,  most  re- 
cently in  connection  with  reports  of  mer- 
cury pollution. 

However,  corps  officials  told  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Environment  that  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1971  did 
not  include  enough  fimds  to  enforce  this 
act  as  an  effective  antipollution  weapon 
and  that  no  additional  funds  would  be 
requested  until  next  fiscal  year. 

Apparently,  budgetary  restraints  was 
the  main  reason  the  corjw  was  not  ask- 
ing additional  funds. 

Mr.  President,  here  Is  a  clear  example 
of  what  many  of  us  mean  when  we  say 
our  spending  priorities  are  out  of  whack. 
The  administration  warns  of  a  dire  en- 
vironmental crisis  and  warns  that  we 
must  act  quickly  if  we  are  to  avoid 
disaster. 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  providing  f imds 
to  eirforce  fully  a  law  which  could  stop 
present  and  prevent  future  poisoning  <rf 
our  waters,  the  administration  begs  off 
until  next  year. 

How  does  that  position  square  with  the 
urgent  call  to  action? 

Following  our  hearings,  the  corps  has 
said  it  could  use  an  additional  $4  million 
to  begin  to  move  toward  full  scale  en- 
forcement of  the  act  this  year. 

I  will  urge  that  we  add  to  the  first 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  the  $4 
million,  or  as  much  of  that  figure  as  the 
corps  can  use  for  the  portion  of  the 
fiscal  year  remaining  when  the  bill  be- 
comes law. 

I  hope  for  and  seek  the  support  of  the 
administration  in  this  request. 

If  Congress  provides  the  money  and 
the  administration  spends  it,  then  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  Indeed 
moved  with  a  sense  of  urgency  against 
pollution. 

If  we  do  not,  we  can  only  expect  re- 
newed criticism  from  those  who  point  to 
the  gap  between  the  rhetoric  of  the  Na- 
tion's leaders  and  the  reality  of  their 
actions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  last  Friday,  we  had  no 
hearings  at  all  on  the  proposal  that  he 
made  to  the  Senate,  and  imder  rules  that 
were  established  long  ago  by  the  sab- 
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committee  of  which  I  am  chairman,  we 
did  not  present  for  consideration  on  the 
floor  any  proposals  on  which  he  had  held 
no  hearings. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  as  well  as  to  re- 
iterate to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  that  there  will  be  a  supple- 
mental bill  soon,  and  I  believe  that  on  at 
least  two  of  the  subjects  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, that  is  the  Great  Lakes  demonstra- 
tion and  planning  project,  and  the  re- 
search program  on  inland  lakes,  there 
will  be  forthcoming  some  budget  esti- 
mates, and  I  am  very  hopeful  we  might 
also  be  able  to  get  a  budget  estimate  for 
the  program  that  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  assure  both  Senators  that  I  shall 
do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  adequate 
hearings  are  held  on  these  programs  and 
that  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  these 
programs  so  that  the  amounts  they  have 
asked  for  can  be  incorporated  in  the 
next  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  information  bul- 
letin Issued  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
early  in  Augiist  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pact  Shibt — Corps  Capabiutt  fob  Retum 
Act  ENroRCEMENT 
1.  SecUon  13  of  the  River  aiwl  Harbor  Act 
of  1889  (33  tJ.S.C.  407),  known  as  the  Refuse 
Act,  makes  It  Illegal  to  throw,  discharge,  or 
deposit,  or  cause,  suffer,  or  procure  to  be 
thrown,  discharged,  or  deposited  either  from 
or  out  of  any  ship,  barge,  or  other  floating 
craft  of  any  kind,  or  from  the  shore,  wharf, 
manufacturing  establishment,  or  mill  of  any 
kind,  any  refuse  matter  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription, whatever  other  than  that  flowing 
from  streets  and  sewers  and  passing  there- 
from In  a  liquid  state.  Into  any  navigable 
water  of  the  United  State*,  or  Into  any  tribu- 
tary of  any  navigable  water  from  which  the 
same  shall  float  or  be  washed  Into  such  navi- 
gable water.  The  Ctorps  of  Engineers  has  In 
the  past  limited  Its  enforcement  of  thU 
provision  of  law  to  discharges  carrying  sus- 
pended material  which  becomes  obstructive 
to  navigation.  Recent  oo\irt  decisions  and  the 
import  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act,  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1970,  and  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  have  aU  stressed  urgency 
of  a  more  literal  application  of  the  law. 

3.  In  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy.  Natviral  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
29  July  1970.  Mr.  Robert  Jordan,  m.  General 
Counsel  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  ClvU  Punctlons  acknowledged  thU 
urgency  and  anjiounced  that  he  was  direct- 
ing the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  publicize  the 
need  for  a  permit  for  all  future  discharges 
Into  navigable  streams  and  tributaries  there- 
to (see  attached  press  release).  He  also  re- 
ported on  steps  being  taken  to  reach  an  inter- 
agency agreement  with  the  Departments  of 
laterior  amd  Justice  on  Enforcement  proce- 
dures under  this  law.  However,  he  noted  limi- 
tations in  the  capability  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  Increase  Its  surveillance,  in- 
vestigation and  reporting  of  cases  for  legal 
action.  Indicating  that  a  budgetary  request 
for  the  necessary  funds  would  be  Initiated 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  the  next  such  oppor- 
tnslty. 

3.  To  Initiate  such  expanded  activity.  It  la 
estimated  that  an  average  of  4-6  persons  per 


Engineer  District  would  be  necessary,  or  a 
total  of  about  200  persons  Corps-wide.  With 
appropriate  travel  funds  and  administrative 
expense,  it  Is  estimated  that  additional  funds 
In  the  amount  of  $4,00«.000  would  be  re- 
quired under  General  Regulatory  Punctlons. 
If  these  funds  and  personnel  spaces  were 
available  In  FY  1971.  this  expanded  effect 
to  Improve  water  quality  could  be  started 
one  year  earlier. 

Corps  or  Engineers  Announces  New  PERMrr 
Requirements 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  today  announced 
new  permit  requirements  under  the  Refuse 
Act  (33  use  407)  concerning  all  discharges 
Into  navigable  waters.  Permits  will  be  re- 
quired for  all  Industrial  discharges  Into  navi- 
gable waters  and  their  tributaries.  New  per- 
mits will  be  required  where  existing  permits 
were  granted  without  adequate  consideration 
of  the  quality  of  the  effluent.  Permits  will 
also  be  required  for  current  discharges  Into 
navigable  waters  where  no  permits  have  been 
granted. 

Applicants  of  new  permits  are  now  re- 
quired to  Identify  the  character  of  the  ef- 
fluent and  to  furnish  pertinent  data  such 
as  chemical  content,  water  temperature  dif- 
ferentials, toxins,  sewage,  quantity  of  solids 
Involved  and  the  amount  and  frequency  of 
discharge. 

The  Corps'  revised  requirements  are  In 
compliance  with  the  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  of  1969  which  requires  agencies  to  con- 
sider environmental  Impact  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  laws,  and  with  the  Water 
QuaUty  Improvement  Act  of  1970  which  re- 
quires applicants  for  Pederal  permits  to  file 
a  certification  from  the  appropriate  State 
that  the  discharge  "will  not  violate  applica- 
ble water  quality  standards."  Under  the  re- 
vised procedures,  the  effects  of  discharges 
on  water  quality  wUl  be  considered  In  proc- 
essing the  permit. 

While  permits  will  be  required  for  all  fu- 
ture discharges  Into  navigable  waters  and 
their  tributaries,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
Initially  concentrate  on  major  sources  of 
Industrial  pollution  not  covered  by  existing 
permits.  The  Corps  hopes  that  through  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  Its  new  permit  require- 
ments Including  State  certification.  It  will, 
alone  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
antl-pollutlon  activities,  encourage  Indus- 
tries to  accelerate  their  own  antl-pollutlon 
efforts. 

All  actions  under  the  Refuse  Act  having 
Water  Quality  Implications  are  being  closely 
coordinated  with  the  Pederal  Water  Quality 
Administration  to  Insure  unity  in  the  Ped- 
eral Water  antl-pollutlon  program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Senator  Ellender,  for  his  ex- 
cellent effort  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  Senate. 

The  Public  Works  Appropriation  bill 
contains  a  variety  of  items  of  Importance 
to  the  American  people.  In  recent  years, 
it  has  received  special  attention  from 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  fight 
to  preserve  the  Nation's  environment. 

The  appropriation  for  water  pollution 
in  1968  and  1969  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  level  of  funding  authorized  in  1966; 
however,  because  of  the  strong  commit- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  last 
year  the  Senate  voted  the  full  $1  billion 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  final 
$800  million  figure  agreed  on  by  the  con- 
ference Indicated  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernment that  the  Federal  Grovemment 
'would  keep  its  commitments  to  pay  part 
«t  cost  of  construction  of  needed  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

Once  again  this  year,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  Senate  has  acted 


to  fund  the  water  pollution  program  at 
a  level  which  will  evidence  good  faith 
and  continue  to  honor  the  commitment 
the  Congress  made  in  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

The  $1  billion  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1971  is  less  than  that  which  I  had 
hoped  and  is  less  than  that  which  I  un- 
derstand the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee recommended.  It  may  be  the  max- 
imum that  can  be  effectively  spent  in  the 
next  12  months.  It  will  stimulate  the  con- 
struction of  new  waste  treatment  plants. 
It  will  stimulate  States  which  have  been 
slow  to  Inventory  their  needs  and  move 
ahead.  It  will  help  honor  the  Federal 
promise  to  reimburse  those  States  which 
acted  in  anticipation  of  full  Federal 
funding,  and  most  importantly  it  will 
mean  that  less  sewage  is  dumped  un- 
treated into  the  Nation's  waterways. 

As  a  result  of  the  formula  included  in 
the  bill,  20  percent  of  that  $1  billion  or 
$200  million  will  be  available  to  reim- 
burse States  which  have  prefinanced  the 
Federal  share  the  cost  of  projects  since 
1966.  The  remaining  80  percent  will  be 
allocated  on  the  formula  established  in 
the  existing  law,  a  formula  which  is  under 
review  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution. 

Many  States,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation available,  will  not  utilize  their 
allocation  this  year.  However,  fiscal  year 
1971  funds  not  used  by  some  States  will 
be  reallocated  next  June  to  other  States 
which  have  greater  needs.  These  two 
iimovations:  First,  setting  aside  20  per- 
cent of  the  appropriation  for  reimburse- 
ment and,  second,  providing  for  the  real- 
location of  the  1971  appropriation  after 
1  year,  rather  than  the  statutorily  estab- 
lished 18  months,  should  expedite  fund- 
ing of  State  and  local  waste  treatment 
plant  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  statistical  information  made  avail- 
able by  the  administration  on  the  cost 
of  the  waste  treatment  plant  construction 
program.  As  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
recall,  earlier  this  year  the  President 
indicated  that  there  was  a  $10  billion 
backlog  of  needed  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities. The  President  estimated  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  constructing  those  facilities 
would  be  $4  billion  and,  in  his  environ- 
mental message,  recommended  funding 
that  $4  billion  over  a  9-year  period  with 
authority  to  obligate  these  funds  in  4 
years. 

Since  that  message,  additional  infor- 
mation has  been  provided  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
which  indicates  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment intends  to  fund  $3.2  bUlion  of  that 
$10  billion  in  the  next  4  years.  The  re- 
maining $800  million  will  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  rate  of  $200  million  a  year  to 
fund  projects  which  have  been  approved 
for  reimbursement  and  which  the  States 
are  expected  to  fund  ahead  of  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  grants. 

Since  the  President's  message  on  the 
environment,  additional  information 
has  been  provided  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  which  sug- 
gests that  the  pending  proposals  for 
Pederal  fimding  are  even  less  adequate 
than  originally  suggested.  According  to 
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a  study  provided  by  the  National  League 
of  Cities-UJ3.  Conference  of  Mayors,  re- 
tirement of  the  backlog  of  waste  treat- 
ment plants  will  cost  an  estimated  $33 
to  $37  billion.  In  other  words,  the  $3.2 
billion  represents  something  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  actual  cost. 

After  Labor  Day,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  will  begin  to 
mark  up  pending  water  pollution  legis- 
lation. These  figures,  as  well  as  other 
information  available  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee, will  be  the  basis  for  determining 
the  degree  of  funding  to  be  provided  for 
this  program.  I  only  mention  these 
figures  now  so  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  program  will 
be  expensive  and  will  require  a  continued 
massive  injection  of  high  priority  of 
Federal  fimds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  staff  memorandum  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AncusT  21,  1970. 
To:  Senator  Edmttnd  S.  Muskie. 
Subject:     Estimates    of    Pederal    Cost    for 
Grants  for  Waste  Treatment  Plants 

According  to  Information  developed  by  the 
Administration,  there  Is  a  backlog  of  grant 
requests  in  excess  of  funds  available  for  ob- 
ligation of  $132  million.  According  to  the 
same  information,  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion of  »1  bUllon  together  with  the  $435  mil- 
lion carry-over  from  1970.  will  meet  or  exceed 
by  varying  amounts  the  estimated  needs  of 
41  states,  and  will  fall  short  of  the  estimated 
needs  of  13  states. 

At  such  time  as  the  funds  are  reallocated 
from  the  first  41  states,  the  reallocated 
amount  will  be  less  than  the  demand  of  the 
other  states  by  the  above  mentioned  $132 
million.  This  Is  due  to  New  York's  demand 
of  $504  million  which.  In  fact,  exceeds  their 
eligibility  for  funds  under  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

The  Administration  now  estimates  reim- 
bursements to  be  $197  million.  I  understand 
that  the  new  figure  Is  the  amount  actually 
advanced  by  the  states  for  the  Federal  share 
of  projects  cost.  It  does  not  Include  the  Ped- 
eral share  that  will  be  advanced  for  projects 
approved  but  not  imder  construction,  nor 
does  It  Include  the  Pederal  share  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  projects  under  construc- 
tion. In  others  words,  it  only  represents  the 
actual  out-of-pocket  cost  that  the  Pederal 
Government  would  have  incurred  had  ade- 
quate funds  been  available  to  fully  ftind  these 
projects.  The  earlier  reimbursement  figure 
of  $814  million  has  been  deleted  from  these 
calculations  except  for  the  $197  million  ac- 
tually owed. 

These  are  projects  which  have  been  ap- 
proved and  for  which  the  states  have  al- 
located a  portion  of  Pederal  funds  for  pre- 
ceding years,  but  on  which  construction  has 
not  begun,  and  for  which  no  actual  funds 
have  been  expended.  The  Pederal  obligation 
for  these  projects  Is  in  excess  of  $600  million, 
an  amount  which  should  be  a  part  of  any 
calculation  of  demand  for  Pederal  funds.  If 
the  amount  Is  Included,  the  total  demand 
would  be  $2.28  billion. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) ,  together  with  an  insertion. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Montoya's  stat«nent  and  insertion  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Statement  bt  Senator  Montoya  in  Support 
or  HJl.  18127.  Public  Works  foe  Water, 
Pollution  Control,  and  Power  Develop- 
ment   AND    Atomic    Energy    Commission 
Appropriation  Bill.  1971 
Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
today  passed  a  bill  that  will  have  far-reach- 
ing effects  on  many  aspects  of  the  nation's 
water  resources.  It  funds  numerous  projects 
that  fulfill  the  needs  of  citizens  In  many 
localities,  including  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  Insure  that 
man  can  control  these  water  resovirces  to  his 
best  advantage  rather  than  being  victimized 
by  their  excesses.  Programs  for  flood  control 
will  prevent  extensive  damage  to  munici- 
palities and  Industry,  and  especially  to  oiir 
agrlculttiral  lands.  The  money  spent  for  such 
programs  Is  an  Investment  that  pays  excel- 
lent dividends.  Studies  have  shown  that  the 
potential  damage  In  areas  affected  by  the 
projects  far  exceed  the  costs  of  the  measures 
taken. 

But  beyond  merely  preventing  damage, 
these  projects  harness  the  water  resources 
and  put  them  to  use  In  supplying  power,  in 
satisfying  irrigation  needs.  In  fulfllllng  com- 
mercial and  municipal  needs  for  water.  In 
meeting  recreational  desires,  and  In  serving 
numerous  other  needs. 

More  than  a  blUlon  and  a  half  dollars  Is 
being  appropriated  in  the  bill  for  dams,  reser- 
voirs, and  other  public  works  projects  that 
are  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
This  money  will  be  used  for  general  Investi- 
gations as  well  as  construction  at  various 
sites  across  the  country.  More  than  a  billion 
dollars  Is  allocated  for  other  water  and  power 
projects  of  a  more  regional  nature  such  as 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  South- 
eastern Power  Administration,  and  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  are  all  very 
worthwhile,  but  In  recent  years  many  citizens 
have  come  to  realize  that  there  Is  more 
to  the  water  resources  progwon  than  merely 
making  water  available  In  the  necessary 
quantities.  What  Is  equally  Important  Is  the 
quality  of  the  water  being  supplied.  A  multl- 
mllUon  dollar  dam  may  be  quite  efficient  in 
supplying  water  to  a  local  municipality,  but 
that  expenditure  has  been  viseless  If  the  water 
Is  thoroughly  polluted. 

federal  water  qualttt  administration 
Congress  recognized  the  dangers  of  water 
pollution  m  1966  when  it  passed  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act.  This  bill  authorized 
levels  of  spending  for  federal  waste  treat- 
ment grants  that  were  to  Increase  from  an 
Initial  outlay  of  160  million  dollars  In  1967, 
to  1  billion  dollars  last  year,  to  I14  billion 
dollars  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Last  year  heated 
debate  occurred  with  regards  to  the  level 
of  appropriations  for  these  projects.  Despite 
the  clear  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  by  many  groups,  including  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  who.  In  their  report 
of  November  1968  estimated  that  the  total 
water  requirement  by  the  year  2020  will  be 
over  400  pero.ent  greater  than  the  amount 
used  in  1965.  the  administration  requested 
only  214  million  doUars.  This  was  sub- 
sequently raised  to  600  mllliou  In  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and.  after  an 
amendment  raising  this  figure  to  the  full 
billion  dollar  authorization  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, a  conference  report  set  the  compromise 
figure  of  800  million  dollars. 

This  year  the  committee  has  recommended 
1  billion  dollars  for  the  Pederal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  which  administers 
these  waste  treatment  programs.  This  is  still 
lees  than  the  1V4  billion  dollars  authorized 
and  Is  a  minimal  amount  to  even  begin 
meeting  needs  In  this  area. 

This  money,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  1966  act,  is  distributed  In  the  form 
of  grants  made  to  the  state  or  local  munic- 


ipalities. However,  several  problems  have 
arisen.  In  expectation  of  full  funding  at 
the  levels  authorized  by  Congress,  local  gov- 
ernments have  embarked  upon  ambitious 
projects  for  which  funding  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  They  have  ended  up  footing  the 
brunt  of  the  bill.  Also,  becatise  the  bill 
provided  that  funds  would  be  distributed 
proportionate  to  population  In  each  state, 
rather  than  water  needs,  some  states  have 
been  unable  to  get  sufficient  ftmds.  while 
others  have  not  utilized  their  money.  Meas- 
ures are  being  taken  to  correct  some  of  these 
Inequltes.  but  In  the  meantime  the  water 
needs  of  many  communities  remain  serious. 

During  fiscal  year  1970  New  Mexico  re- 
ceived 2.436,460  dollars  for  14  different  pro- 
grams In  8  different  locaUtles.  This  amount 
was  below  the  amount  that  the  localities 
were  potentially  eligible  had  full  funding 
been  available. 

We  cannot  be  sparing  In  dealing  with  the 
water  pollution  crisis.  Newcomers  to  Wash- 
ington are  dismayed  to  see  the  sorry  state 
of  the  historic  Potomac  River.  The  Great 
Lakes  are  rapidly  becoming  Incapable  of  life 
support.  And  even  the  almighty  Mississippi 
River  has  taken  on  a  brownish  hue.  The 
gloomy  prophecies  of  the  ecologlsts,  once  dis- 
missed as  mere  scientific  daydreaming,  have 
become  a  stark  reality  to  many  Americans 
who  find  their  local  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes 
no  longer  suitable  for  swimming,  for  fish- 
ing, or  even  for  drinking. 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  the  ecolo- 
glsts about  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but 
I  am  not  as  pessimistic  as  some.  The  very 
technology  that  has  inadvertently  created 
many  of  these  problems  can  be  Just  as  easily 
put  to  work  to  solve  them,  provided  the  com- 
mitment of  the  naUon  Is  there.  A  nation 
that  can  land  a  man  on  the  moon  within  a 
decade  can  surely  clean  up  her  waters  and  put 
them  to  work  for  her  In  many  useful  ways. 
Expenditures  of  several  blUlon  dollars  are 
far  from  unrealistic  when  considered  In  light 
of  the  tremendoxis  amoimt  spent  on  defense 
and.  In  particular,  for  as-yet-improved  de- 
fense missile  systems.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
spending  bllUons  of  dollars  to  protect  our- 
selves against  a  nuclear  war  that  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  unUkely  of  ever  occurring.  But 
to  guard  against  natural  disasters  that  are 
sure  to  come  If  we  do  nothing,  we  quibble 
about  relatively  small  sums.  Also,  the  money 
spent  on  these  water  resources  programs,  un- 
like dollars  down  the  drain  for  defense,  are  a 
real  investment  m  the  country  and  Its 
people. 

ARMY  corps  or  ENGINK^U 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  funds  several  proj- 
ects that  are  vital  to  the  state  of  New  Mex- 
ico. The  money  appropriated  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Includes  170,000  dollars  for  seven 
survey  projects  that  wlU  determine  the  need 
for  construction  of  water  faclUtles.  This  sum 
will  only  allow  for  the  completion  of  three 
of  these  surveys.  All  three  were  to  be  com- 
pleted last  year  but  now  they  require  extra 
funding  because  of  cost  overruns  due  to  un- 
anticipated Increases  in  Interest  rates. 

The  completed  projects  are  Santa  Pe  River: 
Rio  Hondo  and  Rio  Felix  and  tributaries; 
and  Rio  Puerco  and  Rio  Salado  (tributaries 
of  the  Rio  Grande).  Funds  would  also  be 
allocated  for  continuation  of  work  on  four 
other  survey  projects.  They  are:  Rio  Grande 
and  tributaries  In  New  Mexico  and  Colorado; 
Pecos  River  and  tributaries  at  Carlsbad: 
Pecos  River  Basin  above  Santa  Rosa:  and 
the  Pojoaque  River  and  tributaries.  Most  of 
these  projects  will  remain  far  from  com- 
pletion with  the  limited  funds  included  in 
this  bUl. 

Floods  in  the  areas  affected  by  the  sxirveys 
have  caused  considerable  property  damage 
and,  In  some  cases,  a  loss  of  lives.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1964,  the  Rio  Hondo  and  Rio  PelU  caused 
total  damages  of  2  million  dollars  and  a  loss 
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of  eleven  Uves.  The  Pecos  River  caused  a  mll- 
Uon  dollars  damage  at  Carlsbad  In  1968. 
Other  flooding  caused  damages  to  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  Santa  Fe  and  Roswell,  and 
considerable  damage  to  agricultural  areas  In 
the  vicinity.  Surveys  being  conducted  by  the 
Corps  will  InvesUgate  the  need  for  building 
dams,  reservations,  diversions,  and  channel 
Improvements.  Besides  flood  control  the  fa- 
clUties  will  be  aimed  at  meeting  needs  for 
Irrigation,  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supplies,  water  quality  control,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Three  projects  in  New  Mexico  are  now  un- 
der construction  by  the  Corps  and  further 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  them  In  this  bill. 
The  700,000  for  the  Albuquerque  Diversion 
Channels  would  almost  allow  the  completion 
of  the  project.  Authorized  by  the  1964  Flood 
Control  Act,  the  project  consists  of  two  di- 
version channels  designed  to  intercept  storm 
sewers,  which  otherwise  would  be  funneled 
through  arroyos  and  washes  onto  heavily 
populated  areas  of  Albuquerque.  Only  the 
Northern  Diversion  Channel  has  been  com- 
pleted thus  far. 

The  Cochltl  Dam  and  Reservoir  Project,  au- 
thorized by  the  1960  Flood  Control  Act  and 
PX.  88-293.  will  be  one  of  the  major  parts 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Rio  Grande  wa- 
tershed. The  reservoir  will  control  11.695 
miles  of  drainage  area  and  will  assist  In  pre- 
venting flood  damage  in  Albuquerque,  the 
Middle  and  Espanola  Valleys,  and  the  smaller 
urban  areas  of  BernalUlo,  Los  Lunas.  Belen, 
and  Socorro.  The  reservoir  and  dam  will  also 
be  a  major  recreational  site  for  northern  New 
Mexico,  contributing  substantially  to  the 
economv  of  the  area.  Almost  seven  million 
dollars  Is  allocated  for  the  project  In  this  bill. 
Finally,  the  bill  Includes  200.000  dollars  for 
additional  work  on  the  Los  Esteros  Dam  and 
for  modifications  of  the  Alamagordo  Dam. 
This  r«servolr  would  help  to  stop  property 
damage  and  loss  of  life  caused  by  frequent 
flooding  of  the  Pecos  River  and  its  trifcuUrles. 
as  well  as  providing  for  Irrigation  storage. 
Although  the  allocation  is  somewhat  higher 
than  It  was  last  year,  the  project  Is  still  far 
from  completion. 

8traK.\n  or  B«ciA»tATiON 
Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
also  operates  many  multi-purpose  water  re- 
source projects  In  seventeen  western  states. 
They  have  expanded  the  scope  of  their  activ- 
ity greatly  in  recent  years.  Originally  this 
agency  devoted  their  efforts  largely  to  Irri- 
gation problems.  Now  only  40%  of  their  re- 
sources are  devoted  to  such  programs.  Fi- 
nancial resources  devoted  to  power  develop- 
ment have  Increased  to  over  SO  percent,  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  to  10  percent, 
flood  control  to  about  10  percent,  and  rec- 
reation and  other  funcUona  to  about  7  per- 
cent. 

The  economic  growth  stimulated  by  led- 
eral  reclamation  projects  has  l)ecome  evident. 
The  Bureau  estimate*  that  700  million  dol- 
lars in  federal  Internal  revenue  coUectlona 
was  attributable  to  reclamation  projects 
ttxroughout  the  seventeen  wectem  states 
during  fiscal  year  1969.  The  succeee  of  the 
programs  Is  seen  through  Increased  agrtcul- 
txxral  production  eepeclaUy.  For  Instance, 
federal  reclamation  proJecU  alone  produce 
about   20    percent   of   the    nation's   supply 


of  vegetables,  frulta,  and  nuts,  according  to 
their  estimates. 

Of  the  more  than  300  million  dollars  ap- 
propriated lor  the  Bureau,  234,700  dollars 
have  been  appropriated  for  three  stirvey 
projects  In  New  Mexico.  These  funds  would 
allow  completion  of  the  Gallup  survey,  which 
seeks  to  flnd  alternative  sources  of  water  to 
meet  the  projected  potential  needs  of  the 
city  and  other  potential  customers  In  the 
area.  The  Colorado  River  Basin  Is  one  such 
source  that  Is  currently  under  consideration. 

Also  to  be  completed  la  the  Mora  survey, 
which  was  Initiated  In  order  to  flnd  a  way 
to  alleviate  water  shortages  experienced  on 
about  11.000  acres.  The  New  Mexico  State 
Water  plan  survey,  a  comprehensive  state- 
wide reconnaissance  report  on  present  and 
future  water  resources.  Is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  In  fiscal  year  1973.  Seven  other 
general  Investigations  that  each  effect  sev- 
eral western  sUtes,  Including  New  Mexico, 
are  to  be  funded  at  the  level  of  nearly  3 
million  dollars.  Three  of  these  projects  would 
be  completed  during  the  fiscal  year. 

In  addlton,  more  than  a  mUllon  dollars  will 
fund  further  construction  for  three  projects 
operated  by  the  Bureau— the  water  salvage 
project  at  the  Pecos  River  Basin,  the  Carls- 
bad project,  and  the  Tucumcarl  Project.  Also, 
of  the  participating  projects  that  are  part  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project, 
two  Include  New  Mexico — the  Anlmas-La 
PlaU  project  and  the  San  Juan-Chama  proj- 
ect, for  which  more  than  three  million  dol- 
lars would  be  appropriated. 

ATOMIC  tNBBCT  COMMISSION 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering also  includes  funds  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  state  of  New  Mexico 
has  benefitted  greatly  from  the  many  pro- 
grams operated  there  by  the  A.E.C.  In  fact.  It 
could  well  be  said  that  New  Mexico  Is  the 
"A.E.C.  state."  It  was  here  that  the  first 
atomic  bomb  was  tested  at  Alamogordo.  It  Is 
here  that  the  A.E.C.  operates  one  of  Its  most 
vital  facilities,  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory.  The  Sandla  Corporation  and  the 
Lovelace  Foundation  are  Just  two  of  the  many 
large  contractors  that  do  work  for  the  Com- 
mission in  the  state.  Total  costs  inctirred  by 
the  A.E.C.  In  New  Mexico  In  fiscal  year  1969 
were  374  million  dollars,  a  sizeable  portion 
of  Its  total  budget. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  A.E.C. 
has  been  quite  Important  to  the  economy 
of  New  Mexico.  But  perhaps  more  Important- 
ly, the  work  conducted  In  New  Mexico  has 
been  of  vital  Importance  to  the  nation. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  the  United  Statee  has  been  able 
to  maintain  a  position  of  leadership  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  technology. 

While  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy  may 
be  said  by  some  to  be  a  curse  upon  mankind, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  benefits  of  nu- 
clear power  are  potentially  crucial  to  man's 
existence,  and  must  be  developed  to  the 
point  where  they  outweigh  the  risks.  Nu- 
clear power  Is  a  tool,  and  a  tremendously 
powerful  tool,  that  can  be  used  Just  as  easily 
for  our  salvation  as  for  our  destruction. 

Tbe  AJE.O.  Is  exploring  the  many  poaslble 
usee  of  nucleax  power.  It  ts  increasing  our 
knowledge  and  sophistication  In  this  area 
ao  that  we  will  be  able  to  use  nuclear  power 
to  our  best  advantage.  Many  citizens  do  not 


realize  the  great  diversity  of  A.E.C.  programs, 
a  large  percentage  of  which  Involve  pure  re- 
search, the  fruits  of  which  will  have  wide- 
ranging  applications  In  the  scientific  field. 

One  important  program  is  the  reactor  de- 
velopment program,  which  is  aimed  at  facili- 
tating the  use  of  nuclear  power  for  a  num- 
ber of  non-mllltary  purposes.  The  program 
Is  designed  to  provide  cooperative  assistance 
to  Industry  and  to  other  federal  agencies.  It 
seeks  to  make  use  of  the  full  potential  energy 
available  in  nuclear  fuels,  and  thus  open  up 
vast  reserves  of  energy.  For  Instance,  one 
facet  of  the  program  is  an  exploration  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  nuclear  process  for  desalting 
water. 

The  appropriation  of  more  than  56  million 
dollars  in  plant  and  capital  equipment  for 
the  program  Includes  a  1  million  dollar  al- 
location for  Project  Rover,  which  is  being 
conducted  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labo- 
ratory, as  well  as  for  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 
The  money  will  be  used  for  the  modification 
and/or  expansion  of  facilities  and  systems 
that  win  allow  these  institutions  to  keep  pace 
with  the  latest  developments  In  the  field. 
Progress  in  the  field  of  nuclear  research  re- 
quires a  fiexlbility  that  will  allow  the  plants 
to  adapt  to  changing  conditions,  and  the  pro- 
posed level  of  support  will  fully  fund  these 
changes. 

The  other  major  program  of  the  A.E.C.  Is 
the  physical  research  program.  This  supports 
theoretical  and  experimental  Investigations 
required  to  support  the  Commission's  imme- 
diate and  long-range  research  objectives.  This 
basic  research  Is  directed  at  a  greater  under- 
standing of  atomic  energy  and  Its  uses.  Fun- 
damental research  is  undertaken  In  the  fields 
of  physics,  chemistry,  metallurgy  and  mate- 
rials, and  controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
search. Included  In  the  total  appropriations 
of  129  million  In  plant  and  coital  equip- 
ment for  the  program  are  10^  million  dol- 
lars for  the  Meson  Physics  Facility  of  thn 
Loe  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  ThlM 
amount,  plus  the  38  million  dollars  appro- 
priated In  previous  years,  will  leave  only 
some  seven  million  dollars  to  be  requested 
In  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  completion  of 
the  project,  the  total  cost  of  which  Is  66 
million  dollars.  The  project  provides  for  the 
construction  of  a  nuclear  phyaica  research 
complex  consisting  of  an  800  Mev  linear  pro- 
ton accelerator,  2,600  feet  long,  and  attend- 
ant experimental  and  support  facllltlee. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Ur.  President,  tbe  total  appropriations  for 
this  year's  public  works  bill  Is  nearly  490 
million  dollars  higher  than  it  was  last  year. 
Although  this  Increase  Is  not  nearly  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  It  is  designed  to  serve. 
It  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  li.  Is  a 
step  towards  the  re-ordering  of  priorities 
that  Is  so  desperately  needed  today.  We  see 
In  many  parts  of  the  Mil  a  growing  concern, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  effect  of  the  projects 
on  our  environment.  We  are  coming  to 
realize  that  for  every  action  there  Is  a  reac- 
tion and  are  trying  to  fathom  out  Just  what 
that  reaction  will  be  In  each  Instance.  The 
agencies  are  moving  to  Implement  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  that  relate  to  water  resources. 
Mr.  President,  In  authorizing  these  ap- 
propriations we  are  maUng  an  investment 
In  our  country,  its  natural  resources,  and 
its  people. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  PSWECTS  INCLUDED  IN  H.R.  18127  THAT  DIRECTLY  AFFECT  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


AlloctM 
Total  Federal  prior  to  AIIOGation  Tontitive  Additional 

tstimatad  cost    fixal  year  1970    fiscal  year  1970    fiical  year  1971  tocomplet* 


Atomic  Energy  Coitimtssion:      ..,,,..                       #  ti  nw  rm 

ProiectVover.  Loj  AlamM  Scientific  Laboralory_^^.—f. lo'So  MO 

Miaon  Ptiysics  Facility.  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Ubortlory 10.500,000 

Army  Corps  of  Engineeis,  general  investigations: 

Pecos  River  Bas.n  above  Santa  Rosa      ""'^ 

Pecos  River  and  tnboUrios  it  Carlabid »»,»« 
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$60,000 
10,000 


$1,000,000 
10, 500,  OOO 

35.000 
12,000 


0 
0 

$10,000 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS  INCLUDED  IN  H.R.  18127  THAT  DIRECTLY  AFFECT  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO-ConUnued 


AlloeatMl 
Total  Federal  prior  to  Allocation  Tentative  Additional 

estimated  cost    fiscal  year  1970    fiscal  year  1970    fiscal  year  1971  to  complete 


Pojoaque  River  and  tributaries 

Rm  Grande  and  tributaries.  New  Mexico  and  Colorada 

Rio  Hondo  and  Rio  Felii 

Rio  Puerco  and  Rio  Salado 

Santa  Fe  River,  Santa  Fe 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  construction: 

Albuquerque  Diversion  Channels 

CMhiti  Reservoir,  Rio  Grande 

Los  Esteros  Reservoir  and  modification  of  Alamogordo  Dam. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  general  investigations: 

Gallup 

Mora 

Nev*  Mexico  State  water  plan 

More  than  1  State:  „    .    ^ 

Lower  Colorado,  comprehensive  survey  (4  States) 

Lower  Colorado,  general  (4  States) 

Regional  Planning  Service,  region  4  n  States) 

Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  comprehensive  siirv«y  (4  Statss). 


Upper  Gila  River  (Ariz.- N.  Mex.) - 

West  Texas  and  cast  N.  Mex.  import *• 


Western  U.S.  water  plan  (various  States). 

Bureau  of  reclamation,  construction: 

Pecos  River  Basin,  water  salvage  project  (N.  Mex.-Tax.) 

Carlsbad  project — 

Tucumcarl  project -- ■:--.— ;--::t-.—': "ZZX" 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  upper  Colorado  River  storage  project  (Participatory  projacb): 
San  Juana-Chama  (Colo.-N.  Mex.) — 


$255,000 

1. 535, 000 

231,000 

145,000 

149.000 

$2,000 

0 

149,000 

105.000 

134,000 

$10,000 

9.000 

52,000 

0 

0 

$18,000 
10.000 
30.000 
40.000 
15,000 

$225,000 

1,516,000 

0 

0 

0 

17, 500. 000 
63.800.000 
13.200,000 

13.506,000 

12.349.000 

606,000 

2. 200.  OOO 

1,947.000 

104.000 

700.000 

6.850,000 

200,000 

1.094,000 
41.504.000 
12.200,000 

85, 025 
145,284 
938,000 

9.325 

82.284 

271,065 

55.000 
27,000 
108,000 

20,700 
36.000 
187,000 

0 

0 

371,935 

1,167,984 
4,214,655 
860,000 
1,333,462 
769, 701 
2,902,000 
15.000,000 

566.984 

2.443,655 

0     . 

723.462 

463,701 

1.447.416 

0 

312,000 
270.000 
0 
127.000 
282.000 
668.000 
218,000 

289,000 

260.000 

10.000 

283.000 

24.000 

545.000 

1.480,000 

0 

1.241.000 

850.000 

0 

0 

241.584 

13,202.000 

2,518.341  . 

11,211,123 

1140,726 

■  1,311,768 

300,000 
900.000 
110,000 

1. 007. 218 

4.000.000. 

1,542.768  . 



2.959.274 
1.121,000 

74,660,000 

49,229,228 

5,947,000 

1.747.000 

18,126,772 

I  Allocated  to  date. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  the  follow- 
ing communications  in  the  Record. 

The  first  is  a  telegram  from  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller  in  which  he  strongly 
recommends  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  He  points  out  that  the  State 
has  prefinanced  $405  million  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  these  plants,  and  the  State's 
municipalities  have  prefinanced  $370 
milUon,  for  a  total  of  $775  milUon  as  of 
June  30,  1970. 

In  addition  the  State  provides  Its  own 
30-per(»nt  share  of  the  costs,  and  the 
municipalities  provide  20  percent  for  its 
own  share. 

The  second  is  a  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
Syd  AskofT,  chairman  of  the  Sewer  Com- 
mittee Of  the  Suffolk  County  Legislature. 
The  effect  of  Federal  underflnancing  on 
New  York  State  taxpayers  in  assuming 
this  huge  burden  is  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Askoff.  He  points  out  that  a  homeowner 
in  Suffolk  County  can  expect  to  pay  ap- 
proximately $300  more  a  year  in  property 
taxes  for  at  least  40  years  for  sewage 
disposal  facilities.  This  amount  would  be 
dramatically  decreased  if  the  Federal 
Government  obligated  its  full  50  to  55 
percent  of  its  shsu^  of  the  cost,  Instead 
of  an  average  of  7  percent  as  at  present. 

I  think  it  is  unfair  for  New  York  and 
Its  localities  to  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  financing  the  Federal  Government's 
obligation,  particularly  In  these  days  of 
soaring  interest  rates.  It  is  my  hope  that 
adequate  funds  will  be  appropriated  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
able  to  meet  its  obligation  to  repay  funds 
prefinanced  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRo,  as  follows: 
Senator  Chablks  E.  Ckx>DELL, 
New  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It  is  my  tmderstandlng  that  the  Smate 
Is  about  to  take  action  on  appropriation  blU 
H.B.  182127  which  includes  i^jpropriatlons 
for  water  pollution  control  authorized  under 
the  clean  water  restoration  act  of  1968. 


I  strongly  support  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment you  are  sptonsorlng  to  provide  for  full 
fimding  of  the  $1.25  billion  authorized  In 
aid  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plants.  In  the  last  four  years.  Federal  ap- 
propriations have  lagged  nearly  tl  billion 
behind  the  amount  authorized  with  the 
result  that  Federal  participation  In  New  York 
State's  pure  waters  program  has  averaged 
only  seven  percent,  even  though  all  projects 
qualify  for  fifty  percent  In  Federal  fimdlng 
and  most  for  fifty-five  percent. 

Because  of  the  shortage.  New  York  has 
pre-financed  $405  mlUlon  of  the  Federal 
share  In  addition  to  providing  Its  own  thirty 
percent  grant  share.  The  State's  mtinlclpaU- 
tles  have  pre-flnanced  another  $370  million 
along  with  their  basic  share,  for  a  total  of 
$775  million  In  pre-flnanced  ftmds  which  are 
owed  by  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  to  the 
State  and  Its  municipalities. 

Under  the  State's  program  211  additional 
projects  valued  at  $1,495  billion  and  eUglble 
for  $822  million  in  Federal  funds  are  ex- 
pected to  be  approved  during  the  current 
Federal  fiscal  year.  The  combination  of  the 
$775  million  that  New  York  and  Its  munici- 
palities have  prefinanced  and  the  $822  mil- 
lion for  which  we  are  eligible  in  new  projects 
totals  $1,597  billion  which  New  York  alone 
can  use  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

I  also  urge  deletion  of  the  provision  which 
extends  by  an  additional  six  months  the 
time  before  which  unused  funds  appropri- 
ated fok-  fiscal  1970  can  become  avaUable  for 
reallocation.  Deletion  will  permit  these  un- 
used funds  to  become  available  as  soon  as 
possible  for  projects  ready  to  go  In  States  like 
New  York. 

The  shortage  In  Federal  funds,  along  with 
the  funding  and  reallocation  provisions  of 
the  Federal  program  with  their  lack  of  con- 
sideration to  need  or  ability  to  use  funds 
has  served  to  penalise  New  York  because  of 
the  size  and  advanced  position  of  our  effort 
to  restore  New  York's  waters.  Your  favorable 
consideration  of  these  recommendations  will 
help  to  correct  this  imbalance  in  the  Federal 
program. 

Nelson  A.  Rocketeixer. 


CJOTJNTT  OF  STTPFOLK, 

BabyUm.  N.Y..  August  10. 1970. 
Hon.  Chailes  E.  Ooodeix. 
New  York  City.  N.T. 

Dkak  Senator  Ooodkix:  In  the  very  near 
future  the  construction  of  sewerage  disposal 
faclUtlee  will  begin  In  certain  areas  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk.  The  major  part  of  this 


work,  costing  approximately  three  hundred 
million  dollars.  In  direct  cost,  will  be  done  In 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  southwest  area  of 
County. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  charge 
of  this  work.  It  has  become  glaringly  ap- 
parent to  me  that  even  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral aid.  the  taxpayers  of  this  District  are 
going  to  be  confronted  with  a  tremendous 
Increase  In  their  yearly  taxes  unless  some  way 
can  be  found  to  get  additional  aid. 

So  that  we  can  acquaint  you  with  the  prob- 
lem, I  have  called  a  meeting  of  September  16, 
1970  at  10  AJiI.  at  the  County  Center  In 
Hauppage.  At  tbe  meeting  we  hope  to  have 
our  various  representatives  In  attendance 
so  that  we  can  acquaint  them  with  the  prob- 
lem and  also  to  have  our  various  local  officials 
there  to  let  them  know  as  best  we  can  what 
the  anticipated  costs  for  this  work  wUl  be. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  advis- 
ing me  as  quickly  as  possible  whether  or  not 
you  can  be  there  ao  that  we  can  make  our 
plans  accordingly. 

This  particular  area  Is  presently  burdened 
with  Intolerable  school  taxes,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous and  stmdry  municipal  taxes.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  Is  one  of  the  most  highly  taxed  areas 
In  the  County,  if  not  In  the  State.  It  Is  also 
clear  that  a  homeowner  who  has  a  home 
valued  at  approximately  $30,000  can  expect 
to  pay  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$300  per  year  more  for  sewerage  disposal  for 
at  least  40  years.  I  think  it  is  Incumbent  upon 
all  of  us  to  direct  otir  attention  to  this  matter 
since  before  long  the  necessity  of  Installing 
sewers  throughout  the  County  will  raise  simi- 
lar problems  elsewhere  and  the  matter  of 
financing  should  be  looked  Into  now. 
Sincerely. 

Std  AsKorr. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  appropriations:  insurinc 

OONTINTTED   PROGRESS   IN    AMERICA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  minutes  ago  we  passed  one  of  tbe 
most  important  matters  that  Congress 
must  act  on  efu;h  year  and  that  is  the 
funds  for  vital  public  works  projects  in 
America.  These  projects  are  what  make 
the  wheels  of  progress  In  America  turn 
and  insure  continued  improvement  of 
life  in  our  country. 

The  public  worlds  appropriations  bill 
for  this  year  is  a  comprehensive  measure 
that  deals  fairly  with  the  vast  problems 
that  exist  in  every  State.  I  wish  to  com- 
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J  *K    ^i.f i,,„»ic>,«i  rhftirman  of  the        1— Flood  control  and  navigation  projects        reserves  Of  reliable  power  are  lor,  and  we 
mend  the  d^^f ^^^«^ .^VS^^^.Snm       Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  con-  cannot  afford  to  postpone  any  longer  the 

PubUc  works  Appropriations  Subcom-     "^^^  ^ ^J_^^_^^}_'_ ,250.000     construction  of  needed  facilities.  Charles 

mittee.  Senator  Ei-""""- ^<^^J^«  °S"    Aubrey' Reservoir -  300.000  mce,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Consoli- 

distinguished  members  of  the  commiiiee    gachman  and  Joe-s  creek— 5.  ooo  ^^ted  Edison,  stated  in  hearings  before 

for  their  hard  work  in  producing  ims  ^^^^^    Reservoir     (raise    water  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 

bUl.  I  am  particularly  p  eased  tliat  \hs       levei) i.  688.  ooo  R^^i^tions  on  August  3  that  electric  power 

committee  acted  favorably  on  many  im-     Big  Pine  Reservoir —  J^-^  from   the  Dicky-Lincoln  project  could 

portant  Texas  flood  control.  navigaUon.  |;^  J^-J  ^^/-i^---.  '''"^  K  hS^dalleviaSThe  pSwer  shortage 

and  reclamation  project.  Br*«»  island  Harbor       Browns  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  proportions  in  New 

In  the  interest  of  time.  I  .snaU  iio«  ^^^  mv'eVaiid  Wbutk;^::::"  425,  ooo  York  City  during  the  last  week  in  July, 

speak  of  each  one  on  these  projects  moi-  ^^^^^  gayou  and  tributary....  1.065.  ooo  as  each  year  passes,  the  peaking  power 

vidually;  however,  I  would  like  to  com-  gurnett.  Crystal  and  Scotts  Bay..  lo.ooo  jj-om  Dickey-Lincoln  is  missed  more  and 

ment  on  certain  projects  that  are  of  par-     c,t^io  creek 24.000  ^^j.^  ^  jj^g  major  metropolitan  areas 

ticular  significance.                                            Colorado  River  and  tributary 24,000  of  the  Northeast 

First.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  my  cooper  ^f  "'°'^:-----"--;-----  ^'t^.'^  The  benefits  of  this  project  are  vital 

coUeagues  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  ^oipus  Chmu  Ship  channel....  385.  ooo  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^  construction  of 

Committee  agreed  to  Provide  an  addi-  ^^^^^"^ ^^^^"y^/Ji:""":  no!  ooo  the  Dickey-Lincoln  facUity  was  author- 
tional  $100,000  for  the  »«iljcan  Dam  gf^^j^^^^^^o^^:.: 30.000  ized  inl965.  consumer  rates  for  electric- 
project.  Together  with  the  $50,000  appro-     Duck  Creek  Channel 182.000  ity  in  New   England  were  among   the 

priated  by  the  House,  this  project  wiu    nm  Pork  Pioodway 220,000  highest  in  the  Nation  because  New  Eng- 

receive  a  total  of  $150,000  for  precon-     ei  Paso 2.800.000  j^^^j  j^^^  ^^  "Federal  yardsUck."  This 

sti-uction  planning  and  a  study  of  the     Preeport  and  vicinity 2.000.000  situation  has  not  changed  The  people  of 

effects  of  this  project  on  the  ecology  of  Galveston  Bay  navigation  study..      115.000  Se  contSue  to  nay  K)me  S U^^ 

the  area.  These  additional  funds  will  en-  Ouadalupe  and  San  Antonio  Rlv-  SlectricTbiWtrSatlon.^^^^^^ 

able  orderly  progress  to  contmue  on  this  *^ -i^;;;-;^t«:i" 'wa'tVrW'ay."::::     200:000  promise  of  100.000  kilowatts  of  public 

Important  project  while  insuring  that  the  ^"^^i^^*"^°3  ^.^^^^^                 1.000.000  Jower    that    was    made    in    1965    goes 

ecological  features  of  this  area  are  not     ^^'xemp  Reservoir 1.300.000  (inmet. 

destroyed.                                                     Lavon  Reservoir —  8.400.000        .phe  beneflt/cost  ratio  of  the  Dickey- 
Mr.  President,  the  Millican  Dam  proj-     Mouth  of  Colorado  River 185, 000  Ltogoijj  jjam  continues  to  be  almost  2  to 

ect  Is  vital  to  the  future  economic  devel-    Neches  River  and  tributaries *^??S  1    This  year  we  have  been  told  of  the 

opment  of  the  Brazos  V^ey  of  Texas.     ^ ^^^^J^-^^^ ^'^^Z  added  benefits  of  Dickeys  potential  for 

Progress  must  be  made  on  it  this  yeaf;  gj  ^^e^  S^s               "I"::  2.600  000  the  irrigaUon  of  potato  farmlands.  The 

In  my  opinion,  this  dam  and  reservoir     ^i^^;,^^^^  Wa"^may 5!  400. 000  following  excerpts  from  House  hearings 

when  completeo,  will  be  a  lasting  memo-     ^^  Antonio  Channel. 1.000,000  on  PubUc  Works  appropriations  discuss 

rial  to  Gen.  Earl  Rudder,  the  late  pres-     g^  jadnto  River.... 65. 000  thjs  ^gw  benefit: 

ident  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  who,      Taylors    Bayou 250.000  HiAnmos  ON  PUBUC 

during  his  life,  believed  in  this  project  Texas  city  Hurricane  Protection.  2.200.000  Kxcebfts  ^''^°Yll^^^^^°''  ^''""'^ 

and  worked  hard  for  it.                                    Texas  coaat  hurricane 500,000  Works  appropriation 

Mr    President    I  am  also  pleased  that  Texas    water    supply    and    poUu-  colonel  Banx.  Sir.  there  does  seem  to  me  to 

Mr.  fresiaeni.  i  am  aiso  pieasca  um^  increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for 

the  committee  approved  my  request  for  ^""^^V-BrtJges"::::::::::  2. 760. 000  dependable  and  economic  power. 

an  additional  llimlhon  for  construction     ^^^  ^,,4        j^,._ .„..      500.000  ^^oation  poientiai.  por  potato  growing 

of  the  Lakeview  Reservoir  flood  control  ^j^      ^^^  kittle  Vlnce  Vayous....  1.000,000  another  area  of  noten- 

project.  When  combined  with  the  $112,-     walllsvllle  Reservoir -  =»-^0?'?«?  ui  sfgmflca^b^nlflt  t'ka^ha^^^^^^^ 

000  provided  by  the  House,  the  total  ap-     white  Rock  Creek 10.000  ^^'^^^JZl7ae^llst  month  a  membe?  of 

propriation   for   this   important   project     Whitney   Reservoir 300.000  ^^  ^^^  attended  a  meeting  sponsored  by 

will  be  $1,112,000.  This  means  that  real  //. — Bureau  of  reclamation  congressman  Hathaway  relative  to  the  Irrlga- 

progress   can   be  made   on   this   project     cameron  "Coxmty 700. 000  tlon  needs  of  Aroostook  County.  Discussed 

which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  overall     Hidalgo  and  Wlllacy  counties 1,  000,000  was  a  report  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 

Trinity  River  development  plan.                   santa  Maria  project.  — 200.000  ture    which   Indicated    that  the   Aroostook 

in  addiUon  to  approving  these  addi-  nr-study  projects  ^^^'iT^^TJlZ  'ySdTamibu,^ 

Uonal  sums  for  Texas  projects,  the  Sen-     ^exas  Basin  projects 130, 000  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^  ^^^^^  irrlgaUon. 

ate  Appropriations  Committee  agreed  to  west  Texas  and  Eastern  New  Mex-  j^  ^^  estimated  that  the  net  Income  In- 

my  request  that  significant  increases  for        ico  import 545.000  ^j.^^^  ^  ^j^g  mam  potato  growers  would  b« 

Texas  projects  which  were  voted  by  the  conclusion   Mr   President    I  again  between  $8  and  $20  million  annually  if  the 

J^^,  over  the  budget  re,ue.t.  be  re-  «  co^en^ -^c^^'Ws^  -  me  '^^'^^^^^^^..^  u..»pon, 

^ong  these  signiJcant  Increases  are  *Xon  SS^bm^eT  h",e^moS!  Oo.on.1  B««.  D.p»,»..t  o,  Ar.c-..ur.. 

S'thSntV^t^M  Ss.°'.°iS>Tr/  zr:,°zizs^  -h'.^^T^Tyjs^^,T;T^t. 

funds;  an  additional  $45,000  for  planmng  ^^         .  ^^  ^^^  jj^   y^g^.  overwhelm-  struction.  I  notice  m  the  Congressional  Rec- 

the  Cedar  Bayou   flood  control  project  support  ord  of  March  4,  yesterday,  that  he  indicate* 

near  Beaumont,  which  when  combined  •*      ^T^r.^^^u  »^.  jMcicrr  uncou*  that  Dickey  could  help  stabilize  and  increase 

with  the  $15,000  originally  requested  by  *'^"'°"""°!^h^*  DicKET-LmcoLN  ^^^  potato  crop  and  improve  its  quality  by 

the     administration    for     this    project,  ^     .^     .  »t       t;.  providing  water  for  irrigation.  ThU  is  a  bene- 

brings  the  total  appropriation  for  Cedar  Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  New  Eng-  q^  ^nich  had  not  heretofore  been  considered. 

Bayou  flood  control  project  to  $60,000;  land  and  New  York  have  suffered  major  i  understand, 

an   additional   $2   million  for   the  San  power  shortages  this  summer,  and  we  colonel  Banr^  That  is  correct. 

Gabriel    River    project    in    WUliamson  are  now  told  that  fuel  scarcities  will  lead  Mr.  boland.  He  also  said . 

SSfty-SS'thT^^tional  $2  million,  to  power  shortages  tWs  winter  ,;3Srw\^n:verne^r  Co^ rvltl^  es'! 

a  total  of  $4  million  is  provided  for  this  When    air-condltioning     units    shut  ^^f^'\;^Xt  ;^^^^^ 

important  project;  and  $15,000  for  the  down,  when  subways  stop  running    or  ^^^^  ^^  increasing  yield  on  i50,ooo  acres 

Osa  Creek  flood  control  in  Robstown,  when  there  is  no  heat  in  the  winter,  tne  currently  m  cuitlvaUon  and  improving  crop 

Nueces  County.  This  project  was   also  differences  between  private  and  public  quality,  could  improve  the  revenue  of  Maine 

not  included  in  the  budget  by  the  ad-  power  no  longer  matter.  potato  growers  by  $20  million  annually." 

ministration  »  The  Northeastern  United  States  needs  He  has  indicated  he  has  asked  the  u.s. 

Other  important  Texas  projects  for  all  the  electric  power  it  can  generate  with  Cori»  of  Engineered  investigate  th^^^ 
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cated  you  are  aware  of  the  new  proposal  to  you  would  need  for  a  restudy  of  this  potential              preparation   of  contract   plans 

irrigate  potato   fields   in   Aroostook   County  new  benefit  that  has  now  been  developed?               and  specifications •120,000 

and  he  says  In  his  opinion  this  is  important  Colonel  Bank.  This  is  all  part  of  the  overall  g.  Initiate  and  continue  the  pre- 
as  you  have  Indicated,  by  the  Department  of  thing,  sir.  iimlnary  design  ol  the  power- 
Agriculture  report,  and  such  Irrigation  would  Mr.  Bouuid.  Irrigation  was  never  considered              plants        at        Dickey -Lincoln 

Improve  potato  quality  and  again  would  In-  In  connection  with  the  over-all  study?                     School    100,000 

crease  the  yield  of  revenue  to  the  potato  Colonel  Bane.  It  would  have  to  be  consid-  h.  Commence   final   design    of   the 

growers  by  $20  million.  ered  in  conjvmctlon  with  the  over-all  study.              main  earth  embankments  and 

Does  the  Corps  have  plans  to  explore  the  Mr.  Boland.  When  you  arrive  at  some  fig-             spillway  at  Dickey 66.000 

feasibility  of  adding  an  Irrigation  benefit  to  ure.  why  do  you  not  supply  It  for  the  com-                                                                • 

this  project?  mittee?                                                                                    Total ..807.000 

Colonel  Bane.  We  have  Just  received  the  Colonel  Bane.  AU  right,  sir.                                              boland  Are  there  anv  Questions? 

Agriculture  report  and  naturally  we  have  (The  Information  follows:)                                    £' Rh^' l^veTf^ aSesMonT 

no  money  for  this  year  so  I  do  not  have  the  'The    cost    of    the    Irrigation    study    Is         **^-  «h™"»-  ^  °»'«  »  »^  questions, 

capability  right  now  to  explore  it  In  depth.  $125,000."                                                              Again  this  year,  Mr.  President,   the 

But  offhand,  based  upon  the  information  we  Mr.  Boland.  The  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  Is  Senate  has  included  $807  000  for  the  final 

have,  perhaps  a  hundred  to  200,000  acre-feet  shown  as.  1.9  to  1.  Does  the  escalation  and                   .    nreconstruction    nlannlne    for 

of  water  would  be  required  for  this  irrlga-  price  increase  of  this  project  alter  the  ratio?  l^Xt^X  inrAln   ^rhonl    AsBinthlTveftr 

tlon  purpose,  which  would  be  a  relatively  I  know  that  the  value  of  the  benefits  Is  In-  JJlCitQr-ijncom  acnooi.  Agam  tnis  y»r, 

small  amount  when  we  consider  the  gross  creasing  also.  the  House  has  refused  to  recognize  the 

storage  that  would  be  Included  In  the  Dickey  annual  benefits  immediate  and  urgent  need  for  the  proj- 

project  of  7.7  million  acre-feet.  „  ,       .  „    _    .          ,  ^       «..     ».           ,.  ect's  electric  power. 

Mr.  Boland.  Do  you  have  any  estimate  of  .   Colonel  Bane    Annual  benefits  have  also                    Senator    from    Louisiana     (Mr. 

S^lLSt^K'^*'  '•'•^"""^  °'  '^'''  r^kL'^^eS'S^tTcaurnre^siS  Ei.SL.If^work°^wi^^ coUelgue 

meniing  mis  laear  ^^^  ^^^  .^.^^  amounts  to  a  rounding  off  of  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  on  the  Appro- 

•            •            *            •            •  the  figures.  priatlons  Committee  to  overcome  reslst- 

Colonel  Bane.  Not  now,  I  do  not.  1  can  ^r    Boland.  Would   this   new  irrigation  ance  to  this  project,  and  the  people  of 

provide  It.              ..     ^  „                  ,^  ^    .^  benefit  Increase  the  benefit- to-cost  ratio?  Maine  and  New  England  appreciate  his 

Assuming  that  about  2  years  would  be  the  colonel  Bane.  Again,  sir,  we  would  have  to  ^ntinutoe  suoDort 

minimum   required   to   complete   planning.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  cost  to  do  It.  and  I  do  not  ^"''^""^  buypuru 

what  further   increase   in  the  project  cost  ^j^^.^  ^^^  money  right  now  is  what  I  am  say-         "^^  Jk»t™son  harbor  dredging  project 

would  you  anticipate?  j^g                                                                       Mr_  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 

Colonel  Bane.  We  would  anticipate  14  per-  j^   Boland.  What  mterest  rate  has  been  provides  $50,000  to  commence  the  pre- 

""S^.  BOLAND.  HOW  much  would  that  be?  "^'^  £k*efi?SS^rat°o?°'  *''''  '"^*  construction  survey  of  Uie  Port  Jefferson 

colonel  Bane.  It  would  be  $35  mUllon  more.  c^onel  B^  Th^\^d  one-auarter  oer-  ^^«^  project.  The  funds  would  per- 

Mr.  Boland.  So  this  would  mean  this  proJ-  ..Sf  T                                  one-quarter  per-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Engineers  to  examine 

ect  is  now  going  to  cost  $280  million  plus.  ^  ^^j^.  wui  you  provide  for  the  rec-  ^^  P^*"  ^^  improvements  and  the  proj- 

/^^fll^^B^L    v^   =ir  ord  a  detailed  breakdown  of  how  the  request  ect  economies. 

«,  Stl,,f^mm  ;>,- ;H»ir™«„  IH..HO  of  $807,000  would  be  utilized,  Indicating  the        There  Is  no  question  that  additional 

MrBo.^Y«  Items  in  order  of  priority?  receiving  facilities  will  be  required  to  as- 

I  note  that  $639,000  would  be  required  to  sure  an  adequate  supply  of  petroleum  for 

IRRIGATION  complete  the  preconstruction  planning,  as  Long  Island.  If  they  are  not  provided, 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Do  you  have  the  capability  of  you  have  Indicated,  after  fiscal  year  1971.  j^g   qq^  gf   heating   oil,    gtisollne,    and 

finding  the  beneft-coet  ratio  of  these  Irrl-  Colonel  Bane.  Yes.  sir.  o^jjej.  petroleum  products  would  soar. 

""^Vu^h^^e^any  funds  m  shop  to  do  this?  S'r'^^ZfnTei^aSrtatlon   In'  the         ^  number  of  altemativ^to  Port  Jef- 

colonel  BANE.  N^.  sir;  not  wltSout  robbing  arSLV^sm  (^tr  fi^J^^Sr  ??7l'^SS  J^"^  ^^^^  Je^  fJf^.l^S?,  I^TJ 

some  other  project.  be  used  to  perform  preconstruction  englAeer-  funds  are  provided  In  the  bill  that  is  ap- 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  was  sure  that  would  be  the  ^g  ^^^^  design  work  as  necesaary  to  permit  proved  by  Congress  the  survey  conducted 

answer.  We  really  will  have  problems  con-  commencement  of  construction  on  the  diver-  by  the  corps  will  include  an  examination 

sldering  this  new  element  untU  we  can  get  ^^^^  works  at  the  Dickey  site  early  In  the  of  alternatives. 

some  Idea  of  what  the  cost  would  be  as  weU  ^^^^^^  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973  and  on  the        However    we  do  not  have  an  evalua- 

as  the  return.  main  dam  at  Dickey  In  the  third  quarter  of  ^j           f    xJ^    pnvirnnmpntAl    advantages 

Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what  the  annual  fl„.,  _««_  ,9,4    Th-  above  amoimt  would  "°°   °              environmental    aavaniag» 

ralnf  Ji  is  In  Arocistook  County?      •  brtu<^d  as  folTows  ^nd  disadvantages  of  such  a  project,  and 

Colonel  Bane.  Thlrty-slx  Inches.  I  believe,  this  is  an  area  that  is  of  increasing  con- 
sir.  But  the  problem  here,  as  I  understand  a.  Complete  the  mapping  of  the  ggj,jj  jq  qut  citizens.  In  light  of  the  na- 
It.  is  that  there  are  certain  periods  that  re-  main  damslte  at  Dickey  and  the  tlonal  environmental  pwllcy  statement 
quire  1  Inch  per  week  and  there  are  certain  sites  of  the  saddle  dikes  and  the  losuprf  Tunp  7  1970  bv  the  Chief  of  Army 
drought  periods,  say  1  week,  where  they  have  cross  sectioning  of  the  St.  Johns  Sni^^  T  t  f?Zn"  P  J  ClaTke  I  wS 
no  rSn.  for  example,  and  maybe  more  rain  River  between  the  Dickey  Bite  ^^°^^f^lt'}trS^\^ir^^Z^l^y^^J^^ 
at  other  times,  and  this  is.  according  to  the  and  the  Lincoln  School  site....  $71,000  expect  the  corps  to  insure  co^ormity 
Agriculture  report,  affecting  both  the  quality  b.  Continue  and  complete  the  sub-  with  the  purposes  Of  the  1969  Nauonai 
and  quantity  of  the  crops.  surface  exploration   and   sam-  Environmental     Policy     Act     and     the 

Mr.  Rhodes.  So  this  would  be  really  sup-  pllng  of  borrow  areas  for  em-  1970    Environmental    Quality    Improve- 

plemental  irrigation?  bankment  materials  for  Dickey-  ment   Act.    General    Clarke's    statement 

Colonel  Bane.  Right,  sir.  Uncoln  School  dams  and  the  ^^^  these  laws  emphasize  the  examina- 

Mr.  Rhodes.  And  If  you  have  200.000  acre-  quarry  for  concrete  aggregates.  170, 000  „           ,   environmental   values   and   how 

feet  available,  you  probably  would  be  able  to  c.  Supplement  the  previously  com-                                 vftlii#»!    dirwUv    affect    economic 

service   about    200.000   acres   on   a   supple-  pieted  program  of  preliminary  th^    values    Oirectiy    wieci    TConcraic, 

mental  basis?  foundation  explorations  as  nee-  technical,  and  social  factors  Of  federally 

Colonel  Bane.  Yes,  sir.  essary  to  verify  the  foundation  sponsored  programs. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  would  not  imagine  It  would  conditions  as  final  design  pro-                       I   am   pleased  that  my  distinguished 

take  more  than  1  foct  per  acre.  ceeds  on  Items  under  (/).  (g),  senior   colleague   from   New   York    (Mr. 

Colonel  Bane.  Yes.  I  might  add  on  this,  as  aid  W  b«low 100,000  jjjvrrs)  has  stated  he  expects  the  corps 

you  know,  we  have  already  spent  consider-  d.  Commerce   surveys   and   subsiir-  ^  Insure  conformity  with  the  purposes 

able  money  on  the  preconstruction  planning,  face  explorations  for  relocation                     -  ^^^^  ^^  Environmental  values  must 

better  than  $2  million.  We  are  getting  aw-  of   roads   and   cemeteries   "»«»                        wPiirhPd  not  onlv  with  reeard  to  Port 

fully  close  to  completing  It  and  this  other  start  final  design 80.000  ^^"^^^,f.°^°^LIirrt  t^^lte™ 

Bfipect  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  would  cer-  e.  Develop   the  preliminary  master  Jefferson,  but  With  regard  to  alternatives 

talnly  be  advisable  If  we  could  at  least  com-  plan  and  complete  the  prepara-  that  might  be  conslderea. 

plete  the  planning  on  the  project.  tlon  of  property  maps  and  real                        The  rapid  population  growth  on  Long 

Mr.  Boland.  You  have  mdlcated  that  you  esteto   planning   precedent   to  Island  points  to  the  need  of  a  detailed 

do  not  at  this  moment  know  what  the  ca-  the     initial    construction    ac-  study   of    the   environmental   effects    of 

pablllty  would  be  for  Implementing  the  Irrl-  tlvltlee 100.000  pj-Qjec^  t^at  are  proposed  for  the  area. 

gatlon  benefit   Md  you  are  going  to  try  to  /.  Initiate  and  continue  the  final  ^  ^^  connecUon.  I  note  that  the  Suffolk 

determine  what  dollar  estimate  you  can  place  design  of  the  works  for  diver-  tT     T  V,w     *      nl  i.<.,^ /-,>»... led^.,  .^>- 

on  this  benefit.  sion   and   control   of    the  St.  County  Charter  Revision  Commission  re- 

Wben  will  you  be  able  to  determine  what  Johns  River  at  Dickey  and  Btart  cently    recommended    that    the    county 
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adopt  an  environmental  bill  of  rights, 
which  reportedly  is  the  first  for  any 
county  in  the  Nation.  The  commission 
urged  that  the  county's  basic  policy  be  to 
"conserve  and  protect  its  natural  re- 
sources, the  quality  of  its  environment 
and  natural  scenic  beauty,  and  to  en- 
courage the  conservation  of  its  agricul- 
tiu^l  lands." 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  quality  of  Suf- 
folk County's  environment  will  be  pro- 
tected, a  comprehensive  study  of  environ- 
mental and  other  factors  should  be  made 
in  connection  with  this  project. 

BNVaONMENT   QUALITT:    A   CONTIlfTnNO    BATTl-X 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  for  his 
fine  work  in  reviewing  the  public  works 
appropriaUons  bill  of  1971.  HJl.  18127. 1 
am  most  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  held  on  the  various  sections  of 
this  bill  were  among  the  most  complete 
ever  held  on  these  subjects. 

I  have  voted  for  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve it  moves  us  a  step  forward  in  the 
viUl  battle  to  do  something  about  our 
environment  and  the  conservation  of  our 
resources. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  approve  every 
crossed  "t"  and  dotted  "1"  in  this  legis- 
lation. But.  on  balance,  I  believe  that  the 
fimds  for  pollution  control  under  the 
waste  treatment  construction  grants  pro- 
gram, the  Clean  Waters  Act,  and  other 
parts  of  the  legislation  can  be  of  value  to 
improving  our  environment. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  provides  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  of  $5,258,195,000. 
This  figure  is  roughly  $5  million  less  than 
the  budget  request  and  $27  million  more 
than  was  authorized  by  the  House.  I  feel 
that  on  the  whole  the  sums  appropriated 
are  necessary  to  the  administration  of 
programs  covered  by  this  bill.  While  I  do 
have  reservations  about  certain  of  the 
projects  funded.  I  voted  to  pass  this 
measure,  for  it  is  basically  sound. 

I  wifh  to  add  my  praise  for  the  work 
of  the  committee  in  resolving  a  most  dif- 
ficult situation  with  regard  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  waste  treatment  con- 
struction grants  program.  This  program 
has  long  been  the  victim  of  inverted  pri- 
orities and  consequently  has  never  been 
fully  funded.  Last  year,  this  trend  was 
significantly  reversed  when  the  commit- 
tee recommended  full  funding  of  this 
program  at  the  level  of  $1  billion.  While 
the  ftnfti  conference  figure  was  reduced 
to  $800  million,  it  was  still  almost  four 
times  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

This  was  a  significant  action,  for  it 
broke  a  longstanding  logjam  of  needed 
construction  of  waste-treatment  facilities 
for  the  control  of  water  pollution. 

Yet  we  are  all  painfully  aware  that 
this  was  only  a  beginning.  What  remains 
is  a  backlog  of  many  billions  of  dollars 
of  needed  construction  and,  as  a  result 
of  a  lack  of  Federal  funding  In  the  past 
5  years,  a  sum  of  $800  million  of  pre- 
flnanced  and  reimbursable  obligation  by 
the  States.  Now  it  is  painfully  evident 
that  this  backlog  must  be  eliminated.  Be 
the  figure  $33  billion  advanced  by  the 
Association  of  State  and  Local  Govern- 


ments, or  $25  billion  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskier,  or 
$10  billion  advanced  by  the  administra- 
tion, we  must  move  to  eliminate  this 
backlog  or  our  Nation's  waters  will  un- 
dergo further  and  fatal  deterioi-ation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  funding  of  this 
scale  requires  full  Federal  participation; 
State  and  local  governments  simply  do 
not  have  the  revenue  sources  to  raise 
these  sums  of  money  without  seriously 
inflating  an  already  tight  bond  market. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  committee's  deliberations  with 
regard  to  this  program  with  utmost  in- 
terest. Of  all  the  programs  traditionally 
funded  by  this  appropriation,  the  water 
pollution  control  programs  have  been  the 
only  ones  consistently  underfunded.  Last 
years  breakthrough,  in  my  opinion,  had 
to  be  continued  and  enlarged. 

I  am  most  happy  to  see  that  this  atti- 
tude was  shared  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  by 
its  members.  We  have  before  the  Senate 
the  continuation  and  enlargement  that 
I  had  hoped  for.  And  we  have  solid  evi- 
dence in  the  bill  before  us  that  this  trend 
will  continue. 

This  bill  recommends  the  sum  of  $1 
billion  for  the  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties construction  program.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $200  million  over  last  year's 
apnropriation.  While  there  has  been  crit- 
icism that  this  sum  is  $250  million  less 
than  was  authorized  by  the  Clean  Waters 
Act  of  1966,  I  feel  that  the  committee 
was  justified  in  determining  this  level  of 
funding. 

Because  of  the  long  delay  in  approving 
appropriations  for  this  program  last 
year,  a  sum  of  over  $400  million  still  re- 
mains to  be  obligated  from  sums  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1970.  When  the 
committee  recommendations  are  ana- 
lyzed to  consider  the  outside  factors  af- 
fecting tills  program,  I  believe  that  the 
recommended  funding  is  the  b^t  level 
that  could  be  arrived  for  this  year. 

The  committee  has  arrived  at  a  sound 
solution  to  the  problem  of  continuing  the 
impetus  provided  last  year  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  tiiat  legislation  to 
reform  this  program  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  will  be  adopted  with  a  clean 
slate  upon  which  to  work.  First,  the  level 
of  $1  billion,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
is  $200  million  more  than  was  available 
last  year.  Second,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ognized the  tremendous  fiscal  burdens  by 
some  States,  my  own  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire included,  that  have  p refinanced 
significant  amounts  of  construction  in 
the  expectation  of  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. Here  the  committee  has  allowed 
20  percent — or  $200  million — of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  be  used  to  reim- 
burse these  States.  This  compromise 
maintains  the  current  funding  levels  for 
all  States  while  also  giving  an  added 
measure  of  relief  to  those  States  that 
have  led  the  way. 

Yet  there  is  still  more  to  be  considered 
in  analyzing  this  bill.  First,  the  commit- 
tee has  recognized  that  a  most  signifi- 
cant problem  with  this  program  is  that 
its  formula  for  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
States  has  not  been  satisfactory  and  has 
worked  hardship  upon  smaller  States. 


like  my  own.  by  basing  allocations  on 
population.  Many  States  have,  there- 
fore, received  amounts  in  excess  of  their 
need  or  capacity  to  use,  while  others 
have  received  relatively  small  sums  as 
compared  to  their  needs.  Under  existing 
law,  sums  obligated  by  the  States  remain 
in  limbo  for  at  least  18  months  before 
they  can  be  reallocated.  From  last  year, 
for  instance,  over  $400  million  remains 
unallocated,  while  some  States  have  a 
desperate  need  for  additional  funds. 

New  Hampshire,  for  instance,  received 
only  between  $3  and  $4  million  last  year 
out  of  a  totsJ  appropriation  of  $800  mil- 
lion. Yet  the  State's  projected  needs  for 
waste  treatment  facilities  over  the  next 
several  years  have  been  established  at 
$156  million.  This  need  goes  unmet  while 
over  $400  million  remains  in  Federal 
coffers  imused. 

The  committee,  wisely  recognizing  this 
problem,  has  recommended  that  funds 
imobUgated  under  this  year's  appropria- 
tion by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be 
reallocated  to  States  in  need  of  these 
funds  before  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  will  accelerate  the  realloca- 
tion process  by  approximately  7  months 
and  allow  for  the  reallocation  of  all  un- 
used funds  appropriated  luider  the  Clean 
Waters  Act  of  1966  before  the  expiration 
of  that  act  in  June  1971.  Thus  those 
States  most  active  in  this  program  will 
be  assured  of  the  opportunity  to  share  in 
all  unused  funds  before  a  new  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  are  enacted  for 
the  next  year. 

I  feel  that  these  recommendations  re- 
flect a  profound  recognition  of  existing 
problems  faced  in  the  administration  of 
the  waste  treatment  facilities  construc- 
tion program  and  present  a  soimd  tem- 
porary solution  to  these  problems.  I 
might  also  add  that  these  recommenda- 
tions reflect  changes  in  this  program 
proposed  both  by  President  Nixon  and  by 
Senator  Muskie.  These  changes  could 
not  be  enacted  in  time  to  affect  this  ap- 
propriation, and  the  committee  wisely 
used  soimd  discretion  in  Implementing 
some  needed  changes  on  a  temporary 
basis  for  this  year.  This  action.  I  am  cer- 
tain, will  greatly  assist  a  soimd  transi- 
tion when  new  programs  are  enacted 
next  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  a  note  con- 
cerning the  other  aspects  of  this  appro- 
priation as  they  relate  to  enviromrentol 
quality  considerations.  Over  $1.75  billion 
or  roughly  32  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  bUl  will  be  used  in 
environmentally  related  activities.  This 
reflects  an  unprecedented  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  agencies  affected  by 
this  bill  and  can  serve  to  correct  past 
difficulties  relating  to  the  environmental 
effect  of  certain  Federal  activities.  No- 
table among  these  expenditures  are  an 
appropriation  for  the  creation  of  an  Of- 
flce  of  Water  Resources  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  develop  and  Implement 
environmental  gxildelines  for  field  plan- 
ners, the  creation  of  the  post  of  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  for  Environmental 
Quality  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Science  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  It  is  my  hope 
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that  these  activities  can  provide  a  full 
measure  of  protection  for  environmental 
quality  in  the  future  activities  of  these 
agencies. 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  mention  my  keen  interest  in  seek- 
ing funds  for  activities  authorized  by  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 
This  bill  authorized  a  sum  of  $38  mil- 
ion  for  this  fiscal  year  for  research  Into 
the  effect  of  pesticides  on  inland  waters, 
the  control  of  algae  and  aquatic  plants, 
and  for  demonstration  projects  involving 
new  pollution-control  techniques  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  feel  that  these  funds  are 
vitally  Important  if  we  are  to  solve  some 
of  the  most  dramatic  instances  of  water 
pollution  now  facing  this  Nation.  Our 
lakes  are  unique  entitles.  Unlike  rivers, 
they  cannot  fiush  themselves  of  aociunu- 
lations  of  pollutants;  and  these  pollut- 
ants remain  in  these  waters  to  greatly 
accelerate  the  natural  aging  process, 
eutrophlcatlon,  leaving,  after  relatively 
short  periods  of  time,  dead  waters  in- 
cap>able  of  supporting  most  forms  of  life. 

Because  of  my  concern.  I  joined  in 
an  offering  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
provide  for  funding  of  vital  research  and 
demonstration  projects  authorized  by  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act.  On  Fri- 
day, the  committee  raised  objections  to 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  not  held  hearings  on  these  matters. 
Both  I  and  the  other  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  have  acceded  to  this  objec- 
tion only  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 
I  am  satisfied,  however,  by  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
Ellender)  .  which  indicated  that  he  will 
hold  hearings  to  include  these  items  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  soon  to 
be  submitted  by  the  administration.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Senator  shares  my  deep 
concern  about  this  matter  and  I  wish 
to  assure  him  that  he  has  my  full  sup- 
port in  seeking  these  funds. 

On  the  whole,  the  bill  reflects  many 
months  of  hard  work.  It  Is  a  good  bill.  I 
feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  fimds 
appropriated  by  this  measure  be  made 
avEUlable  as  soon  as  possible,  especially 
those  for  water  pollution  control  and 
water  resources  management.  I  have, 
therefore,  added  my  vote  to  approve  this 
bill.  I  am  hopeful  Uiat  the  minor  differ- 
ences with  the  House  bill  can  be  quickly 
ironed  out  in  conference  so  that  these 
necessary  funds  can  be  put  to  use. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  express 
my  full  support  of  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1971  as  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  $300,000  for 
the  start  of  the  Upalco  unit  of  the  cen- 
tral Utah  project  and  $300,000  for  the 
Jones  Hole  Fish  Hatchery  in  northeast- 
em  Utah  which  the  committee  added 
u>  the  House  bill  at  my  request.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  these  figures  will  be  retained 
when  the  bill  goes  to  conference. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  committee 
agreed  with  Utah's  water  experts  and 
provided  us  with  a  realistic  budget  for 
our  vital  projects.  The  $12.9  million  ap- 
proved for  the  Bonneville  unit  for  the 


central  Utah  project  assures  a  more 
progressive  construction  program.  It  pro- 
vides for  completion  of  water  hollow 
timnel  and  open  channel  No.  2,  as  well  as 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  Strawberry 
Reservoir  enlargement  and  collection 
works.  Contracts  also  will  be  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  Soldier  Creek  Dam; 
for  Ciirrant  Creek  Dam;  Currant  Creek 
road  rehabilitation;  Water  Hollow  Diver- 
sion Dam  and  pipeline;  layout  timnel  and 
access  road;  Layout  Creek  diversion 
dam,  pipeline,  and  feeder  pipe:  Currant 
Tunnel  and  access  road;  and  the  reloca- 
tion of  U.S.  Highway  40  to  bypass  the 
enlarged  Strawberry  Reservoir.  The  pro- 
gram also  provides  for  initial  land  ac- 
quisition for  the  Jordan  Aqueduct  sys- 
tem and  the  awarding  of  a  contract  for 
construction  of  Jordan  Aqueduct  sec- 
tion 1. 

The  $500,000  provided  for  the  Jensen 
unit  of  the  central  Utah  project  will  go 
for  the  continuation  of  design  and  prep- 
aration of  designs  and  specifications  for 
T^zack  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Rights-of- 
way  will  also  be  purchased  with  these 
funds.  This  was  one  of  two  new  reclama- 
tion starts  included  in  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  1971.  The  Jensen 
unit  will  provide  municipal,  industrial 
and  irrigation  water  to  the  Vernal  and 
Jensen  areas. 

The  $300,000  for  the  start  of  the  Upal- 
co imit.  which  the  Senate  committee 
added,  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me. 
This  unit  is  an  irrigation  development  of 
the  Lake  Fork  and  Yellowstone  Rivers 
north  of  Roosevelt,  Utah.  The  project, 
which  will  eventually  cost  upward  of  $18 
million,  will  include  a  dam  on  the  Lake 
FV)rk  River  below  Moon  Lake  Reservoir. 
It  will  serve  as  a  supplemental  water 
project  for  the  Uintah  Basin. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  $150,000  In 
new  funds  for  the  Little  Dell  fiood  con- 
trol project  which  is  included  in  the 
measure.  This  will  add  to  approximately 
$400,000  appropriated  late  last  year  and 
just  recently  released  by  the  administra- 
tion for  use.  giving  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers about  $550,000  for  planning  in  fis- 
cal 1971. 

I  also  support  the  $100,000  provided 
for  planning  purposes  for  the  Dixie  proj- 
ect in  southern  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  I  catmot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  these  reclamation 
projects  to  my  State.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  reimbursable  costs  of 
these  projects,  which  represent  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost,  will  be  paid  back  to 
the  f^eral  (Government. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
Uie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
August  21 ,  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFZELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsoit  tbat  the  Senate  pvo- 
oeed  to  the  oonsideration  d  executive 
business,  for  aetian  oo  nominetioas. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  Robert  McLellan. 
of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  MUes  W.  Kirkpatrick.  of 
Pemisylvania.  to  be  a  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCJE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  ncMninations  in  the 
Elnvironmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR CHURCH  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  on  Wednesday 
next,  and  after  the  disposition  of  unob- 
jected to  items  on  the  Calendar,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHxntcH)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  ^th- 
out  objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  S.  3070.  a  biU  to  encourage 
the  development  of  novel  varieUes  of 
sexuallv  reproduced  plants  to  make  them 
available  to  the  public,  providing  protec- 
tion available  to  those  who  breed,  de- 
velop, or  discover  them,  and  thereby  pro- 
moting progress  in  agriculture  In  the 
public  interest,  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  August  21.  1970.  Since  there  is  sub- 
ject matter  in  the  bill  over  which  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patent  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
jurisdiction.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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S.  Res.  451 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
13  hereby  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Nlnety-nrst  Congress.  $10,000  In  addition  to 
the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  speci- 
fied in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization  Act   approved   August   2.    1946. 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  452)  authoriz- 
ing of  the  71st  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment was  announced  as  next  in  order. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  unobjected 
to  measures  on  the  Calendar,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  1144.  to  and  including 
Calendar  No.  1150. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  440)  increas- 
ing' the  limit  of  expenditures  for  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  was  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

as  follows: 

S.  Res.  440 
Resolved,  That  the  CtMnmittee  on  Armed 
Service  hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during 
the  Nlnety-flrst  Congreas.  $10,000  In  addlUon 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  approved  August  2, 
1946. 


COPIES  OF  "EDUCATION  IN  ISRAEL" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  679 1  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copie3  of  "Education  in  Israel" 
for  use  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No  91-1133) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  679  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
10.000  additional  copies  of  Its  report  entitled 
"Education  In  Israel." 

The    printing-cost    estimate,   supplied    by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 
Printing-cost  estiviate 
Back  to  press,  first  1.000  copies.--  $1,397.03 
9,000  additional  copies  at  $407.02 

per    thousand 3,663.18 

Total   estimated   cost.   House 

Concurrent  Resolution  679.     6,  060.  26 


of  the  Senate  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves.  The  Commissioners  serve 
without  compensation,  but  are  reimbursed 
for  expenses  incurred  by  them  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

In  1959,  a  27-acre  portion  of  West  Potomac 
Park  between  Independence  Avenue  and  the 
Inlet  bridge  was  reserved  for  the  site  of  the 
proposed  memorial. 

A  national  competition  was  authorized  in 
1959,  and  as  a  result  a  memorial  design  was 
selected.  Eventually  this  design  was  rejected. 
The  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  was  then  directed  to  produce  a 
modified  design,  and  the  Commission  Is  cur- 
rently working  to  develop  an  acceptable 
design. 

Since  1956  the  total  authorization  for  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission has  been  $285,000.  Of  this  sum, 
$1 10,000  was  prize  money  for  the  design  com- 
petition, and  $40,000  was  expended  to  orga- 
nize and  conduct  that  competition.  Another 
$47,500  was  spent  on  the  latest  modification 
of  the  memorial  design.  The  remainder  of  the 
total  authorization.  $89,500.  has  been  ex- 
pended for  the  operation  of  the  Commission 
since  1965.  H.R.  15351  would  authorize  an 
additional  $75,000  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Commission. 


EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  448)  authori- 
zing the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  to  expend  additional  funds 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  448 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress. 
$10,000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  2.  1946. 


EXPENDITURES   BY   THE   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FINANCE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  451)  to  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Finance  to  expend 
$10,000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  specified  in  sec- 
tion 134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL    FUNDS    FOR    FRANK- 
LIN DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMO- 
RIAL COMMISSION 
The  bill  (H.R.  15351)  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional fimds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Franklin    Delano    Roosevelt    Memorial 
Commission  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1131) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

H  Jl.  15351  would  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  $75,000  for  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission. 

The  Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt  Memorial 
Commission  was  established  by  PubUc  Law 
372,  84th  Congress,  approved  August  11,  1955, 
to  consider  and  formulate  plans  for  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  location  of  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
The  Commission  Is  composed  of  12  members 
appointed  as  follows:  four  persona  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  four  Members 


INVESTIGATIONS    PERTAINING    TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL    RIGHTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  442)  to  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  an  amendment  on  page  1.  line 
1  after  the  word  "Resolved.",  strike  out 
"The  S.  Res.  336,  Ninety-first  Congress, 
second  session,  agreed  to  February  16. 
1970  (authorizing  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  con- 
stitutional rights),  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "$230,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$240,000."  and  insert 
"That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
authorized  to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  $10,000,  in  addition 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  during  the  same  period,  spec- 
ified In  Senate  Resolution  336,  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  agreed  to  February  16. 
1970,  authorizing  a  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  rights." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1132),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  442  as  referred  would 
Increase  by  $10,000,  from  $230,000  to  $240.- 

000,  the  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights  It  Is  currently  engaged  in  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  336  of  the  present  Oin- 
gress. 

Senate  Resolution  336  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  February  16,  1970.  authorized  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $230,000  from  February 

1,  1970,  throtigh  January  31.  1971.  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  -all  matters  pertaining 
to  constitutional  rights. 
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The  additional  funds  which  wotild  be  au- 
thorized by  Senate  Resolution  442  are  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  enable  It  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  salary 
Increase  granted  by  Public  Law  91-231,  ap- 
proved April  15,  1970. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Is  reporting  Senate  Resolution  442  with 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
This  action  Is  taken  by  the  committee  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
Senate,  who  has  recommended  that  this  new 
format  be  employed  for  a  resolution  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  of  expenditures  by  a 
Senate  committee  for  an  Inquiry  or  In- 
vestigation authorized  by  a  prior  Senate 
resolution. 

The  committee  has  also  amended  the  title 
of  Senate  Resolution  442  to  conform  to  the 
amended  text. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  a  study  of  matters  pertaining 
to  constitutional  rights". 


PROGRAM— ORDER  FOR  ADJOURN- 
MENT UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 

yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
have  many  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  he  could  give  the 
Senate  some  guidance  and  information 
as  to  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
if  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  respond  to  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  by 
stating  that,  after  discussion,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Joint  leadership  to  bring 
up  later  in  the  afternoon,  unless  some- 
thing contravenes  which  makes  it  Im- 
possible to  do  so.  Calendar  No.  1151, 
H.R.  17575,  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies. 

In  view  of  what  happened  last  Friday 
night,  which  was  most  embarrassing  so 
far  as  the  Senate  was  concerned.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  the  order  was  modified  to 
provide  for  an  adjournment  until  8:30 
a.m.  tomorrow.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  that  there  Is 
supposed  to  begin  a  2-day  recess  begin- 
ning at  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
September  2,  a  week  from  Wednesday. 
It  is  only  a  2-day  recess,  and  it  takes  in 
Labor  Day.  At  the  rate  we  are  proceed- 
ing, we  will  be  on  the  pending  bill  until 


sometime  close  to  the  election.  So  I  think 
it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  fwget  its 
outside  activities.  Including  campaign- 
ing— and  I  have  a  campaign  underway 
myself— and  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  representing  the  i>eople,  which  is  our 
primary  responslbill^. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  be  on  notice 
that  the  joint  leadership  has  also  dis- 
cussed the  possibility— and  it  is  a  very 
strong  possibility— that  the  Senate  will 
meet  this  coming  Saturday.  We  will  just 
have  to  put  our  collective  nose  to  the 
grindstone — to  invent  a  new  saying — 
get  down  to  business,  and  try  to  come  to 
some  agreement  in  an  effort  to  expedite 
business. 

One  of  the  matters  to  be  taken  up  is 
the  Hatfield-Goldwater  amendment, 
seeking  to  create  a  volunteer  army.  It 
was  possible  to  vote  on  that  measure  last 
Thursday,  but,  unfortunately,  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached.  Now  that  I  see 
the  three  principals  on  the  floor,  I  won- 
der whether  it  would  be  possible  at  this 
time  to  arrive  at  a  time  certain  when 
we  could  vote  on  the  Hatfield-Goldwater 
amendment.  I  will  direct  my  question 
first  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  First,  a  point  of  clarifi- 
cation. Is  it  in  fact  the  case  that  the 
amendment  is  pending? 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  No  amendment  Is 
pending. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  has  not  been  offered 
yet? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  is,  of 
course,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
explain,  that  he  wanted  ample  time  to 
be  able  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  and  have  Interested  Senators 
make  their  views  known,  both  for  and 
against.  He  always  has  been  most  will- 
ing— more  than  willing — to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  time  agreement  so  that  a 
final  up  and  down  vote  could  be  had  on 
the  amendment,  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
a  cosponsor. 

It  is  true  that  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  been  anxious  to  get 
imderway  with  lasnng  the  amendment 
before  the  Senate  and  then  going  into 
a  full-fledged  debate.  We  have  been 
reluctant  to  lay  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate  imtil  we  could  reach  some 
kind  of  time  agreement  which,  hopefully, 
would  include  the  proviso  that  we  would 
vote  the  whole  amendment  up  or  down 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  rather  than 
to  make  a  decision  with  a  parliamentary 
procedural  vote,  such  as  a  vote  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Having  failed  to  achieve  that  agree- 
ment, we  have  discussed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  .  the  possibility 
of  reaching  a  time  agreement  without 
the  proviso  on  the  matter  of  tabling 
the  amendment — hopefully,  the  Senate 
would  not  move  in  that  direction.  We 
are  willing  to  set  up  a  6-hour  time  agree- 
ment, the  time  to  be  divided  equally,  3 
hours  on  each  side,  along  with  an  hour 
on  each  amendment  which  may  be  of- 
fered to  the  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 


I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, In  a  previous  conversation  with 
the  distinguished  coauthor  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
(joldwater)  and  myself,  indicated  a 
willingness  to  agree  to  that  kind  of  limi- 
tation. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  At  the  proper  time,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  no  possi- 
bility of  reaching  an  agreement  now? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  When  I  am  called 
upon,  I  will  state  my  position.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  called  on  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  intention  was  to 
ask  now  for  the  thoughts  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  concluded. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
would  be  more  anxious  to  dispose  of  this 
amendment  than  I  would  after  It  Is 
really  presented  and  imderstood  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  amendments  that 
have  been  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  without  any  hearing,  during  my 
entire  service  as  a  Senator.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  agree  to  a  quick 
vote  on  it. 

As  part  of  my  effort  bo  bring  this  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate,  I  have  here  a  let- 
ter dated  August  21,  from  Mr.  Tlmmons. 
who  is  assistant  to  the  President,  di- 
rectly stating  that  he  is  replying  to  my 
telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Kis- 
singer on  this  amendment,  and  that  be- 
cause of  the  President's  temporary  ab- 
sence from  Washington,  he  asked  that 
I  confirm  Mr.  Kissinger's  conversation. 

I  will  ask  permission  later  to  insert 
this  letter  in  the  Record. 

The  President,  through  Mr.  Tlmmons, 
gives  four  reasons  why  he  is  totally  op- 
posed to  this  amendment  in  its  present 
form,  to  any  amendment  at  this  time  <hi 
the  subject  matter  of  a  volunteer  army. 

So  I  feel  that  that  is  a  rather  substan- 
tial witness  on  the  subject. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the  matter.  I  do 
not  know  yet  what  amendments  may  be 
offered,  but  I  am  willing  to  vote  on  the 
matter  at  any  resisonable  time,  say 
tomorrow.  The  reason  I  say  tomorrow  is 
that  that  is  a  good  time  for  Senators  to 
be  advised  so  that  they  can  get  here. 
The  way  this  matter  came  up.  though, 
without  any  hearings,  without  any  con- 
sideration by  the  committee — I  do  not 
remember  It  being  mentioned  to  the 
committee  or  asking  It  to  pass  on  It — 
I  am  not  willing  to  go  Into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  here.  It  would  cut  the 
opposition  to  the  amendment  off  from 
using  any  parliamentary  rule  that  may 
be  available.  So,  as  I  understand  these 
agreements  to  vote  at  a  certain  time,  it 
precludes  all  kinds  of  motions — to  com- 
mit, to  recommit,  to  table,  and  so  forth — 
which  I  am  not  going  to  waive.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  defeat  the  amendment,  because 
I  think  it  would  be  a  disaster  for  the 
country  if  it  became  law  now.  So  I  am 
not  waiving  any  procedure,  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  onx>6ed  to  the  amend- 
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ment.  There  will  be  a  good  many  Sena- 
tors wlio  will  be  Interested  in  debating  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  consider 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mls-sissippi  (Mr.  Stennis^  ? 

I  make  this  request  only  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  moving  very  slowly 
en  the  bill,  and  if  there  Ls  no  action,  it 
mav  well  take  us  beyond  Labor  Day 
making  the  Senate's  schedule  that  much 
more  difBcult. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  op- 
pose any  tabling  motion  on  the  amend- 
ment because  I  think  that  an  amendment 
of  this  significance  and  importance  is 
entitled  to  an  up-or-down  vote.  In  short, 
there  are  no  circumstances  present  that 
v.arrant  tlae  tabling  device,  in  my  judg- 
ment. But  I  also  have  to  face  up  to  the 
realities  and  the  practlcsditles  of  the 
situation. 

If  I  may  ask,  would  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
who  are  the  chief  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment,  give  this  matter  some 
thought  and  see  if  it  might  be  possible 
to  come  to  an  agreement  which  would 
not  foreclot"  the  use  cf  a  tabling  motion, 
which  I  would  oppose  under  any  and  all 
circiimsl.inces,  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
pediting the  business  of  the  Senate  and 
of  getting  tills  matter  disposed  of  one 
way  or  the  other? 

There  are  some  who  think  that  a 
tabling  motion  is  a  way  out.  It  is  not.  It 
has.  in  certain  respects,  the  same  effect 
as  an  up  or  down  vote.  A  vote  against 
a  tabling  motion  is  a  vote  in  favor  of 
what  the  Senators  from  Oregon.  Arizona, 
Montana,  and  others  are  seeking  to 
establish.  If  we  vote  for  It.  it  means  that 
we  are  not  in  favor  of  the  concept  cr  at 
least  we  have  doubts  in  our  minds  about 
bringing  it  up  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Before  the  Senator  re- 
sponds, would  the  Senator  trom  Arizona 
permit  me  to  say  a  word? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
indicate  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  of  course,  does  accu- 
rately reflect  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration concerning  the  amendment. 

The  President,  as  is  well  known,  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  goal  of  a  volunteer 
army  but.  at  this  particular  time  and  in 
this  particular  way.  it  is  my  understand- 
ing the  administration  is  constrained  to 
oppose  adoption  of  the  amendment  as  It 
is  being  presented. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  already  in- 
dicated, I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  unanimous-consent  agreements  can 
be  with  or  without  the  reservation  of  the 
right  to  offer  a  motion  to  table.  It  is  quite 
common,  in  fact,  for  the  motion  to  table 
to  be  offered  at  the  conclusion  of  the  time 
reserved  for  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  common,  may  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Not  unusual,  I  8houl(^ 
say. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  1«  a  rare  occaslcm. 
It  is  a  procedure  that  should  not  be  em- 


ployed lightly  and  indiscriminately,  not 
that  that  is  the  case  here — it  is  not.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  vote  on  the  merits 
is  justified  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  only  wanted  to  say 
that  if  there  is  an  appropriate  time  for  a 
motion  to  table,  it  is  in  a  situation  where 
normally  the  ordinary  procedures  of  the 
Senate  have  to  be  followed,  where  there 
have  not  been  adequate  hearings  on  a 
very  important  and  far-reaching  matter 
and  where  the  Senate  might  justifiably 
not  want  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendment. 

Thus.  I  want  to  indicate  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  is  entirely  within 
his  rights  in  insisting  upwn  having,  at 
lesst,  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  motion 
to  table.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  give  serious  consideration  to 
an  agreement  which  would  preserve  this 
procedural  right  for  such  procedural 
rights  are  very  important  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say— as  I 
said  already— that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  entirely  within  his  rights. 
I  find  no  fault  with  what  he  seeks  to  do, 
because  it  is  a  procedure  allowable  to  a 
Senator.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  p.sk  the  Parliamentarian 
tlie  rule  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia).  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  understand, 
once  a  time  certain  has  been  agreed  to. 
a  motion  to  table  is  not  In  order.  I 
should  like  to  address  that  query  to  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  a  time 
certain  to  vote  on  an  amendment  is 
agreed  upon,  a  motion  to  table  would  not 
be  in  order  unless  it  is  acknowledged  in 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  it  be  within 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  agree  to  an 
agreement  allowing  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  move  to  table  at  any  time 
during  the  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  but  I  would 
hope  the  Senator  Is  just  inquiring 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  all  that  I 
am  doing.  I  just  want  to  get  It  clear  In 
my  own  mind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  a  man  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity and  would  bear  in  mind  I  am 
certain  that  if  someone  decides  to  in- 
voke the  tabling  device  they  would  do 
so  when  all  time  had  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  It  clear  for  my  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  others,  what  can  be  done  in 
the  circumstances.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  deny  my  chairman  the  right  to 
do  anything  he  wants.  As  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  indicated,  he  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  honorable  Members 
in  this  body.  Whatever  he  wants  to  do. 
while  I  may  not  agree  with  him.  he 
certainly  has  the  right  to  do. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 


should  like  to  respond  to  the  statement 
of  the  majority  leader. 

We  are  certainly  not  going  to  hold  up 
the  business  of  the  Senate  on  the  matter 
of  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  prob- 
lem. We  want,  basically,  the  time  neces- 
sary to  express  our  viewpoints  and  to  dis- 
cuss this  amendment.  There  is  so  much 
misunderstanding  about  the  amendment 
today  that  I  think  6  hours  is  certainly  a 
reasonable  time  to  try  to  clear  up  the 
misunderstandings. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  to  end  the 
draft.  We  are  not  tampering  with  the 
draft  whatsoever.  Under  the  amendment, 
we  are  merely  laying  the  groundwork  for 
a  period  of  experimentation  on  the  basis 
of  whether  we  can  achieve  sufficient  vol- 
unteers within  the  military  to  move  to  an 
all  voluntary  army  when  it  comes  up  in 
June  1971. 

I  should  like  to  stress  again  to  the 
Senate  the  point  that  if  we  do  not  take 
this  kind  of  action  now,  the  Senate  will 
be  up  against  the  wall,  come  June  1971, 
when  the  matter  wlU  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  to  extend  the  draft.  I  know  that 
there  is  much  sentiment  in  the  Senate 
today  not  to  extend  the  draft  for  another 
year  or  2  years.  But  I  want  to  say,  for 
the  sake  of  practicality,  that  we  cannot 
move  from  one  system  to  another  system 
overnight.  If  we  do  not  have  the  basis 
for  this  move  to  a  new  system  well  es- 
tablished, we  will  be  facing  the  inevitable 
request  from  the  administration  to  ex- 
tend the  draft  another  year  or  2  years. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  the  young 
men  of  this  country  to  have  to  face  that 
indecision  on  the  part  of  Congress.  It 
is  a  matter  of  indecision  if  we  do  not 
make  some  kind  of  statement  of  pwlicy 
now.  So  I  think  It  will  necessitate  at 
least  6  hours  to  get  this  sufficiently 
understood.  I  certainly  will  not  hold  up 
the  business  of  the  Senate  by  demand- 
ing what  I  think  was  within  our  rights 
under  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  ask  for  a  no-tabling  motion,  but  I  will 
agree  with  him  on  that,  if  it  is  a  matter 
of  getting  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  same  time  providing  us 
with  adequate  time  to  get  clearly  under- 
stood what  the  amendment  does  and 
what  it  does  not  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  sounds  fair  to 
me.  I  would  request  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  he  is  agreeable  to  a  6-hour 
limitation  on  the  Hatfleld-Goldwater 
amendment  and  a  1-hour  limitation  on 
other  amendments  thereto.  I  know  of 
only  one,  the  Harris  amendment,  with 
the  proviso  ttiat — I  would  not  even  put  in 
a  proviso,  knowing  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  there  would  be  no  motions 
made  of  any  kmd  imtll  all  the  time  had 
expired  or  been  yielded  back. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
agree  to  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  I  understand  the  effect 
of  any  agreement  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  motion  by  any  Senator. 

I  am  not  speaking  only  for  myself. 
I  speak  for  anyone  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  would  not  want  to  cut  any- 
one off  whether  he  is  opposed  to  It  or  not. 
My  Idea  is  that  whatever  we  agree  to  as 
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the  time  for  that  debate  it  be  used  as 
long  as  either  side  wants  to  use  it  before 
I  would  agree  to  any  motion  to  recommit, 
table,  or  follow  any  other  rule  allowed  by 
the  Senate.  I  would  not  want  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  cut  anyone  off. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  matter  has 
been  argued  at  some  length,  I  would  like 
to  read  a  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the 
President  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  that 
purpose?        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  let- 
ter is  dated  August  21,  1970.  This  was 
prompted  by  a  call  from  me  to  the  White 
House,  first  to  Mr.  Kissinger,  as  I  re- 
lated on  the  floor,  and  later  I  told  him 
that  I  would  like  to  have  something  in 
writing.  The  President  was  in  Mexico  at 
the  time. 

The  letter  reads: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  August  21, 1970. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

ChaiTvian.  Armed.  Services  Committee,  V.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Stennis:  I  am  Uklng  the 
liberty  of  further  reply  to  your  conversa- 
tion w-ith  Henry  Kissinger  on  Amendment  765 
to  HJl.  17123. 

Because  of  the  Presidents  temporary  ab- 
sence from  Washington,  he  has  asKed  that  I 
conflrrn  Henry  Kissinger's  conversation  with 
you  and,  more  specifically,  reaffirm  his  stead- 
fast determination  to  establish  an  All  Volun- 
teer Force  and  bring  the  draft  calls  to  zero 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  national  security  and  fiscal 
resijonslbiuty. 

As  you  know,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress.earller  thU  session.  leglsUtlon  designed 
to  begin  Implementation  of  the  goals  recom- 
mended by  the  Gates  Ctommlsslon.  This  legis- 
lanon  would  provide  a  20"c  pay  Increase  for 
first-term  enlisted  personnel  effective  Janu- 
ary 1971.  Additional  pay  and  benefit  aug- 
mentations are  planned  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Even  though  the  amendment  In  question 
has  the  same  stated  goals,  the  President  is 
opposed  to  It  for  several  cogent  reasons,  as 
follows: 

1 .  There  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  In  pay  and  Incentives  will 
attract  sufficient  volunteers  to  permit  can- 
cellation of  the  draft  on  June  30,  1971,  as 
Implied  In  Amendment  785. 

2.  It  would  enact  Into  law  a  large  number 
of  personnel  policy  changes  without  knowl- 
edge of  either  their  efTectlveness  or  compara- 
tive costs  with  quite  possibly  more  efficient 
alternative  proposals. 

3.  It  would  add  several  blUlons  of  \m- 
planned  Increased  costs  to  the  FT  "71  budget. 

4.  And.  provide  no  opportunity  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  other  In- 
creased witnesses. 

In  closing,  permit  me  again  to  assure  you 
that  the  President's  Intent  to  eliminate  the 
draft  calls  and  In  concert  with  the  establish- 
ment of  an  All  Volunteer  Force  has  not 
changed.  The  Administration  looks  forward 
to  cooperating  with  you  during  your  soon  to 
be  scheduled  hearings  on  this  broad  and 
Important  subject. 
With  highest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WnxjAM  E.  Tm MONS, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  leader  for 
jielding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
states  that  imder  the  previous  order,  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 


wood)  was  to  have  been  recognized  im- 
mediately after  the  disposition  of  tjie 
reading  of  the  Journal  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  unobjected  to  Items  on  the 
consent  calendar. 

Does  the  able  majority  leader  at  this 
time  wish  to  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  special  order  be  delayed  until  the  cur- 
rent colloquy  is  completed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  briefly.  I  had 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

I  had  no  idea  that  the  matter  would 
take  this  long.  If  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  be  amenable,  I  would  like  to 
see  if  we  could  bring  tliis  matter  to  a 
head.  To  make  sure  that  the  time  granted 
to  the  Senator  not  be  infringed  upon, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  to  be  delayed  imtil  the  completion 
of  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSPIFLD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  is  absent  on  official  business,  she 
has  asked  me  to  act  as  leader  on  this 
side  on  the  military  procurement  bill. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  mistake.  I  shall  oppose  it.  But 
I  wanted  to  say  that  I  also  think  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  our  procedures,  and 
the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  substantiated 
by  me. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
gu.shed  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  dlstin^shed  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  as 
well  as  the  acting  minority  leader,  I  send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  both  of  us  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.ill  state  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

Ordered,  That  oa  the  Hatfleld-Oold water 
Volunter  Army  amendment  to  the  pending 
measure  the  time  be  limited  to  8  hours  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
sponsors  and  the  Senator  from  Mlaslaelppl 
(Mr.  Stxnnis)  and  that  any  amendment  to 
that  amendment  be  limited  to  l  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  aponaor 
and  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattbld) 
If  Senator  Hattiku)  Is  oppoeed  to  the  amend- 
ment: but  If  Senator  Hatfikij)  1b  In  favor 
then  the  time  In  oppoelUon  Is  to  be  con- 
troUed by  the  Senator  from  Mlaetaslppl  (Mr. 
Stennis). 

Provided  further.  That  no  tabling  or  other 
motions  wUl  be  In  order  untu  all  time  allo- 
cated Is  consumed  on  the  queatton  to  be 
tabled. 

Provided  further.  That  the  time  will  com- 
mence to  run  under  this  agreement  upon 
the  further  consideration  of  the  unflnlsbed 
business  on  Tueaday.  August  25.  1070. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  not  been  offered  as  yet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  "Ilie  matter  has  been  discussed, 
and  the  reasons  why  the  amendment  lias 
not  been  offered  have  been  made  quite 
clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  this  mean  that 
the  time  would  begin  to  run  from  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  or  at  the  time  the 
amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  consideration  of  the  unflnished 
business  tomorrow.  I  would  hazard  a 
guess  that  would  be  about  9:05  ajn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  this  would  take 
place  regaxdless  of  whether  the  amend- 
ment hSMl  been  called  up  or  not  by  that 
time?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  be  called  up  at  that 
time.  It  would  be  called  up  this  after- 
noon, or  almost  immediate,  so  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  amendment  had 
not  been  offered. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  the  situation? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  printed.  It  is  at  the 
desk.  It  has  not  been  called  up. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  point  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield. 

AMXNSICKNT  HO.  844 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  to  lay 
the  amendmeiu  t>efore  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  the 
Senator  could  call  up  his  sunendment  and 
make  it  the  pending  business  on  the  basis 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  laying  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  so  as  to  make  it  In 
order  to  call  up  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
agreeing  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest xmtil  I  make  some  inquiries.  I  have 
no  objection  to  making  the  amendment 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  the  situation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  call  up  my  amendment  and 
make  it  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  satisfies  the  sit- 
uation as  I  see  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MIUTARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  win  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (BJR.  17123)  to  authorlae  approprU- 
tlona  during  the  fiscal  year  1971   for  pro- 
curement  of   aircraft,   mlasUee,   naval   vee- 
Mls,  and  tracked  combat  vrtilclea,  and  other 
wubpaoB,   and   research,   develc^jment,   test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Ftwces.  and 
to     pwecrlbe     the     authorised     personnrt 
atrongth   oT  the  Selected  Reaerre  of  each 
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Reserve  component  of  the  Anned   Porcee, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  now  state  tlie  amendment 
offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  others 
propose  an  amendment,  No.  844.  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing  language: 

H.R.  17123 

Sbc.      .  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
can  be  materially  Unproved  and  strengthened 
by  Increasing  and  improving  the  economic 
and  educational  benefits  of  the  members 
thereof,  by  elevating  the  status  of  mllltiry 
personnel  generally  and  by  developing  and 
maintaining  a  system  of  military  manpower 
procurement  based  on  the  free  choice  of  the 
individual: 

(3)  Involuntary  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  Is  a  discriminatory  tax-in-kind  up- 
on those  persons  required  to  serve  because 
it  falls  upon  a  relatively  small  number  of 
the  total  population: 

(3t  the  military  manpower  requirements 
of  the  Nation  can  be  adequately  met  through 
the  effective  administration  of  a  voluntary 
system: 

(4>  a  voluntary  system  should  be  insti- 
tuted and  given  a  fair  test  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable while  providing  necessary  safeguards 
In  the  event  that  unforeseen  circumstances 
create  a  need  for  additional  miUtary  man- 
power: 

1 5)  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments should  exercise  Bill  authority  available 
to  them  to  promote  the  success  of  a  volun- 
tary system  of  meeting  the  military  man- 
power needs  of  the  Nation;  and 

(6)  the  Reserve  forces  should  be  main- 
tained at  adequate  strength  levels  and 
should  be  better  trained  and  equipped  to 
meet  emergency  combat  assignments. 

CONTINUei)   RCCISTKATION 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  the  delimiting 
date  specified  in  section  17(c)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  for  the  continued  regis- 
tration under  such  Act  of  all  male  persons 
In  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-six  years  in  order  that 
the  Involuntary  induction  of  persons  under 
such  Act  may  be  relnstituted  without  serious 
delay  In  the  event  the  President  determines 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act  that  such 
action  Is  necee&ary  and  legislation  au- 
thrrlzlng  conscription  is  enacted  pursuant 
to  such  determination. 
ACTION  FOR  annsTrruTiNc  coNscanmoi* 
Sec.  .  If  at  any  time  after  the  termina- 
tion of  induction  of  persons  into  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  the  President  determines  that 
the  military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation 
are  not  being  adequately  met  through  a 
voluntary  system  and  that  conscription  is 
necessary  for  the  national  security,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Cktngress  of  such  de- 
termination, and  of  the  facts  upon  which 
such  determination  Is  based,  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  he  deems  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  provide  for  the  Involuntary  In- 
duction of  persons  Into  the  Armed  Forces. 

CONCBESSIONAI,     DntECTTVES     MZLATmO    TO     THE 

ncpmovxiczNT  of  the  axmeo  forces 
Sec.  .  (a)  The  President,  the  Secretary 
Of  Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  shaU  exercise  the  author- 
ity vested  In  them  by  law  to  provide  for  the 
military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation 
th^tnigh  a  voluntary  program  of  enlistments. 


In  the  exerclae  of  such  authority,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  shall,  un- 
der the  direcUcm  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  specifically  provide  for — 

(1)  the  Inducements  necessary  to  take 
fullest  advantage  of  career  selection  mo- 
tivations in  attracting  persons  to  military 
careers: 

(2)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
program  for  utilizing  civilian  personnel  in 
lieu  of  military  personnel  for  noncombat- 
ant  services; 

(3)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of  pro- 
grams \mder  which  the  education  of  spe- 
cialists, such  as  doctors  and  dentists.  Is  paid 
for  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  return  for  an 
obligated  period  of  military  service  by  the 
person  receiving  the  educational  assistance; 

(4)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
officer  training  programs,  particularly  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  the  qualifying  and  train- 
ing of  enlisted  members  who  wish  to  become 
officers; 

(5)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
military  recruiting  programs; 

(6)  a  more  effective  Incentive  program  for 
recruiting  personnel  under  which  (A)  suc- 
cessful recruiting  personnel  would  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  earn  extra  pay  or 
bonuses  as  well  as  accelerated  promotions, 
and  (B)  quota  systems  would  no  longer  be 
In  effect:  and 

(7)  the  Institution  of  any  other  appropri- 
ate actions  designed  to  upgrade  the  condi- 
tions of  mlUtary  service  and  the  status  of 
military  personnel  generally. 

(b)  In  Implementing  subsection  (a)(2)  of 
this  section,  relating  to  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  civilian  personnel,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  (1) 
conduct  a  posltlon-by-poeition  analysis  of 
all  military  Jobs  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  a  view  to  determining  which 
Jobs  should  be  performed  by  mlUtary  per- 
sonnel and  which  should  be  performed  by 
civilian  personnel,  and  (2)  develop  accurate 
and  current  data  for  determining  whether 
it  is  less  expensive  to  have  any  such  Job  per- 
formed by  military  or  civilian  personnel. 
The  posltlon-by-positlon  analysis  and  the 
development  of  data  required  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  completed  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  detailed  report  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  voliintary  system  of  meeting  the  military 
manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  shall 
Include  In  such  report  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  Improve  such  system  as  he 
deems  t^iproprlate. 

INCRXASX  IM  PAT  RATES  FOR  IfEMHERH  OF  TEB 
CNIFOEMEO  SERVICES 

Sec.  .  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
formulate  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  revised  basic 
pay  schedule  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  Incorporating  the  Increases  In  the 
basic  pay  of  enlisted  personnel  and  officers 
listed  In  the  table  below  and  such  adjust- 
mente  In  the  basic  pay  of  other  personnel  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  insure  equitable  pay  differences  be- 
tween different  grades. 


Yeanof  servic*: 

1 

2 

»      3 

4 

5 

S 

7 

8 

9-10 


SPECIAL  PAT  FOR  PHYSICIANS,  DENTISTS,  AND 
VXTEaXNARIANS  MADE  PERMANENT,  INCREASE 
IN  SPECIAL  PAT  FOR  PHTSICIANS  AND  DEN- 
TISTS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Sections  302  and  302  of  title 
32,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  before  July  1.  1971."  each 
time  It  appears  In  such  sections. 

(b)  Section  302(1)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  comma  after  "1947"  the  sec- 
ond time  such  date  appears  therein. 

(cl  Section  302(b)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  amount  of  special  pay  to  which 
an  officer  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  Is  entitled  Is — 

"(1)  $150  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  not  completed  two  years 
of  active  duty  in  a  category  named  in  that 
subsection; 

"(2)  MOO  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  if  he  has  completed  two  years  of 
active  duty  in  a  category  named  In  that  sub- 
section; 

"(3)  $450  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  completed  three  years  of 
active  duty  in  a  category  named  in  that 
subsection; 

"(4)  $600  a  month  for  eacfc  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  completei  four  years  of 
active  duty  In  a  category  aamed  In  that 
subsection; 

"(5)  $750  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  completed  five  years  of 
active  duty  in  a  category  named  in  that 
subsection; 

"(6)  $900  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  completed  six  years  of 
active  duty  in  a  category  named  in  that  sub- 
section: or 

"(7)  $1,050  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  completed  seven  years  of 
active  duty  In  a  category  named  In  that  sub- 
section." 

MORE    EFFECTIVE    BSE    OF    PROFICIENCY    PAT    FOR 
ENLISTED    MEMBERS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  promulgate 
regulations  under  which  the  Armed  Forces 
will  Increase  the  utilization  of  proficiency 
pay  authorized  by  section  307  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting and  retaining  enlisted  members  who 
are  specially  proficient  In  military  skills. 

(b)  Section  307  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  after 
subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  Proficiency  pay  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  or  (a)(2)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  to  enlisted  members  with  critical 
skills  after  such  members  have  satisfactorily 
completed  their  training  In  such  skill.  Pro- 
ficiency pay  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
to  enlisted  members  who  qualify  therefor 
without  regard  to  whether  they  are  career 
members  or  not." 

HOSTILE  rax  PAT  INCIXASI 

Sec.  .  Section  310(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$65"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$200.'' 

COMBAT  ZONE  PAT 

SEC.    .  (a)   Chester  5  of  tiUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 310  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"1 310a.  Special  pay:  duty  In  a  combat  Bone 
Fnikt.fi  oflior        "<*)    Except  in  time  of  war  declared  by 

wrsonn"  (Wfjonnel     Congress,  and  under  regulations  prescribed 

by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  the 

uniformed  services  may  be  paid  at  the  rate 
$1  700  $1  504     °^  '^  *  month  for  any  month  in  which  be 

li544  2^031     was  entitled  to  basic  pay  and  was  serving 

804  1,142     ma  combat  zone. 

ZJJ "(b)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  apeolal 

344  '"!!!!!!"!"     pay  under  this  section  for  any  momth  tat 

233  '..'. which  he  receives  special  pay  under  section 

5*1 310  of  this  title,  but  may  be  paid  special  pay 

*" under  this  section  In  addition  to  any  other 
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pay   and   allowances   to   which   he  may  be 
entitled. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  310(c)  of 
this  title  relating  to  determination  of  fact 
under  that  section  shall  apply  In  the  case 
of  the  determination  of  fact  tmder  this 
section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  March  1  of  each 
year  on  the  administration  of  this  section 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'combat  zone'  means  any  area  which  the 
President  by  Executive  order  designates  as 
an  area  in  which  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  engaged  in  combat." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  5  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  below 
"310.  Special   pay:   duty  subject  to   hostile 

fire." 
the  following: 
"3 10a.  Special  pay:  duty  In  a  combat  zone.". 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  WITHIN   WHICH   REENUST- 
MENT  BONUSES  MAY  BE  PAID 

Sec  .  Section  308(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"within  three  months"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "within  six  months". 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  ALLOWANCES  AND 
DISLOCATION  ALLOWANCES  FOR  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS  IN  LOWER  GRADES 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  406(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  Including  a  member  in  pay  grade  E-4  (four 
years  or  less  service),  E-3,  E-2,  or  E-1."  Im- 
mediately after  "A  member  of  a  uniformed 
service". 

(b)  Section  407(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "uniformed  service — "  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "uniformed  serv- 
ice. Including  a  member  In  pay  grade  E-4 
(four  years  or  less  service).  E-3,  E-2,  or 
E-1—". 

ENLISTMENTS  AND  DISCHARGES 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  606(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
original  enlistments  In  the  Regular  Army. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Reg\ilar  Marine  Corps,  or 
Regular  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case  may  be, 

(1)  of  male  persons  for  the  duration  of  their 
minority  or  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and 

(2)  of  female  persons  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
an  original  enlistment  in  the  case  of  any 
person  for  a  specified  period  longer  than  two 
years,  but  not  more  than  four  years,  where 
the  oost  of  special  education  or  training  to 
be  afforded  such  person  would  make  a  short- 
er enlistment  period  impracticable." 

(b)  Section  506(e)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
reenllstments  In  the  Regular  Army,  Regular 
Navy.  Regular  Air  Force,  Regular  Marine 
Corps,  or  RegtUar  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case 
may  be.  for  unspecified  periods  and  for 
periods  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  any 
special  education  or  training  to  be  received 
by  any  memt>er,  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
regxilatlons  of  the  Secretary  concerned.  In 
no  case  shall  the  Secretary  concerned  specify 
a  period  of  more  than  four  years  of  obligated 
service  because  of  special  education  or  train- 
ing to  be  received  by  any  member." 

(c)  Section  609(a)  of  such  tlUe  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Under"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  60S(e)  and", 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
promptly  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  to 
determine  the  term  of  service  which  should 
be  required  of  enlisted  members  who  receive 
various  types  of  special  education  or  training 
programs.  The  Secretary  concerned  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  the  concltislons  reached  In  such 
study,  prescribe  by  regulation  the  term  of 


service  required  to  be  performed  by  enlisted 
members  who  receive  special  education  or 
training. 

(e)  Section  1169  of  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"f  1169.  Regular  enlisted  members:   limita- 
tions on  discharged 

"Any  enlisted  member  who  has  completed 
his  original  period  of  enlistment  and  who 
has  been  reenllsted  for  an  unspecified  period 
shall  be  discharged  upon  written  request, 
except  that — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  concerned  may  reftise 
to  grant  a  discharge  during  any  period  of 
war  or  national  emergency; 

"(2)  a  member  shall  be  required  to  fulfill 
a  term  of  service  commensurate  with  the  cost 
of  any  special  education  or  training  received 
by  hlin,  ss  prescribed  In  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  concerned: 

"(3)  the  Secretary  concerned  may  refuse 
to  grant  a  discharge  to  any  enlisted  member 
who  has  been  assigned  to  sea  duty  or  duty 
outside  the  United  States;   or 

"(4)  as  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

RESERVE  OFFICER   TRAINING   CORPS  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM    INCREASE 

Sec.  .  Section  2107(h)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Not  more  than  the  following  number 
of  cadets  and  midshipmen  may  be  In  the 
financial  assistance  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion at  any  one  time: 

"Army  program:   10,000 

"Navy  program:   10,000 

'•All  Force  program:   10,000." 

GREATER     tTTILIZATION     OF    CIVILIAN     MEDICAL 
FACILmES     AND     PERSONNEL 

Sec  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  formulate  plans  for 
utilization,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, of  civilian  medical  faculties  and  per- 
sonnel to  serve  the  medical  needs  of  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  In  formu- 
lating such  plans  the  Secretary  shaU  give 
consideration  to  more  extensive  use  of  a 
medical  Insurance  program  for  retired  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  and  for  the  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  personnel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  the  plans  formulated 
pursuant  to  this  section  not  more  than  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
such  plans. 

PORMULATION    OF    NEW   SALARY    STRITCTURX    FOB 
THE     UNIFORMED     SERVICES 

Sec  .  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  Defense  shall 
formulate  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  new  pay 
structure  for  the  uniformed  services.  Such 
pay  structure  shall — 

(1)  provide  salary  schedule  of  pay  which 
combine  basic  pay  rates  and  present  allow- 
ances for  quarters  and  subsistence; 

( 2 )  provide  for  cash  contributions  to  a  re- 
tirement system  similar  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  provided  for  Federal  civil- 
ian employees;  and 

(3)  take  Into  accotmt  the  amount  lost  as 
the  result  of  the  termination  of  separate  al- 
lowances for  quarters  and  subsistence  and 
the  amotmt  which  will  be  contributed  to  a 
retirement  system.  Including  the  loss  of  any 
tax  advantage  realized  under  current  law. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Include  such 
other  features  In  any  new  pay  structure  as  he 
determines  necessary  or  appropriate  to  make 
such  pay  structure  fair  and  equitable  and  to 
attract  qualified  personnel  to  the  uniformed 
services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  the  new  pay  structure  formu- 
lated by  him  piursuant  to  this  section  not 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  .  This  Act  shall  became  effective  up- 
on the  date  of  enactment,  except  that  sec- 
tions 6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
In  which  this  Act  U  enacted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cerning the  unanimous-consent  request, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  object,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  imderstands  now — and  I  re- 
peat that  I  would  not  favor  any  motion 
that  would  cut  off  this  agreed  time  of  de- 
bate and  thereby  preclude  either  side 
from  making  arguments — when  that  time 
has  expired  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  be  subject  to 
any  motion,  and  that  includes  a  motion 
to  table  or  any  other  motion  that  is  al- 
lowed by  the  rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Chair  so  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia) .  The  Chair  rules  that 
a  motion  to  table  would  then  be  in  order 
at  the  expiration  of  all  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  inquiry  was:  Would 
any  other  motion  making  disposition  of 
the  amendment  be  in  order,  such  as  a 
motion  to  commit  to  a  committee  or  any 
other  motion  that  is  permitted  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
no  specific  time  has  been  included  in  the 
request  to  vote  on  the  amendment,  any 
other  motion  imder  the  rules  would  be 
in  order.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  so  stated  in 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, this  sigreement  has  no  time  to 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator  is  correct.  No  motion  imder  rule 
XXn  would  be  ruled  out  by  the  agree- 
ment.     

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  agreement.  In  fact,  I  welcome  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  deepest  thanks  for  the 
consideration,  courtesy,  and  kindness  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  has  been  delayed.  I  think  the  de- 
lay has  been  well  worthwhile. 

I  again  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  in  all  probability  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  the  judiciary  will  be  called 
up  later  this  afternoon. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
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rarily  unUl  the  special  orders  for  recog- 
nition have  been  concluded  and  until  a 
period  for  the  transacUon  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein,  has  been  concluded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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THE  ABOLISHMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 
SENIORITY  SYSTEM 
Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  circulating  for  cosponsorship.  and 
will  later  introduce  as  an  amendment  to 
one  of  the  two  legislative  reorganization 
bills  presenUy  before  the  Congress— 
either  S.  844  or  Hil.  17654— to  abolisli 
the  Senate  seniority  system. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of 
each  'standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
will  be  elected  by  the  members  of  that 
committee  who  are  of  majority  party. 
The  ranking  minority  member  will  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee who  are  of  the  minority  party. 

Mr  President,  I  know  it  is  going  to  be 
aUeged  that  this  is  a  startling  and  abrupt 
change  in  our  Senate  procedures  and  it 
should  not  be  done  hastily.  But  for  125 
years  we  have  lived  under  the  seniority 
system  and  most  fair  evaluators  of  it 
have  found  it  wanting.  Mr.  President, 
the  seniority  system  as  we  presenUy  use 
it  has  caused  Congress  to  be  a  laughing 
stock  among  the  public.  I  am  merely  ask- 
ing that  we  experiment  with  something 
new.  If  it  does  not  work  we  can  alter  it. 
or  if  the  Senate  desires,  we  can  go  back 
to  the  seniority  system.  Nothing  will  be 
lost  by  trying  something  new. 

Defenders  of  the  seniority  system  as- 
sert that  in  spite  of  its  frailties.  It  is  the 
best  system  that  has  yet  been  devised  to 
select  committee  chairmen.  I  cannot 
agree. 

In  this  age  of  crisis.  Government  must 
be  flexible  to  meet  new  challaiges.  The 
world  is  moving  at  a  dizzy  pace.  Emer- 
gencies are  omnipresent.  Everything  is 
changing. 

Yet  the  rule  of  se!iiorlty  is  the  direct 
antithesis  of  this.  It  is  rigid.  Inflexible 
and  unyielding.  Through  seniority,  an 
isolationist  may  head  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  during  a  period  of  great 
Internationalism  or  a  foe  of  conservation 
may  become  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  protecting  America's 
dwindling  supply  of  natural  resources. 

George  Haynes.  the  distinguished  his- 
torian of  the  Senate,  underscored  the 
repressive  rigidity  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem when  he  wrote: 

ServUe  compUanca  with  the  seniority  nile 
Involves  gamblers'  chances.  It  Is  a  limited 
appeal  to  the  lot.  It  Implies  merely  dura- 
tion of  service  on  the  committee — not  In  the 
least  doee  It  guarantee  superior  ability  or 
fitness  for  leadership. 

One  thing,  however,  that  must  be  said 
for  the  seniority  system  Is  that  it  is  whol- 
ly nondiscriminatory.  Under  it,  the  sick 
get  the  same  consideration  for  commit- 
tee chairmanships  as  the  healthy,  the 
dull  the  same  opportunity  as  the  intelli- 
gent, and  the  wicked  the  same  advantage 
as  the  noble.  The  late  Senator  Estes 


Kefauver  offered  a  dramatic  illustraUon 
some  years  ago  when  he  wrote: 

On  the  Senate  side,  few,  If  any  members 
had  a  record  of  more  distinguished  public 
service  than  the  late  Senator  Carter  Glass  of 
Virginia.  It  Is  nevertheless  uue  that  he  re- 
tained his  Important  post  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  al- 
though physically  unable  even  to  attend  a 
session  of  the  Senate,  or  of  his  committee, 
for  more  than  three  years.  (Estes  Kefauver 
and  Jack  Levin,  A  Twentieth-Century  Con- 
gress.  P.  135.) 

My  point  is  not  that  able  men  do 
not  rise  to  committee  chairmanships 
through  the  seniority  system.  They  do. 
Some  of  the  ablest  committee  chairmen 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic  serve  in 
this  body  today.  But  under  the  seniority 
system,  their  qualifications  are  second- 
ary to  their  seniority. 

Specifically,  the  seniority  system  has  a 
host  of  crippling  flaws: 

First.  It  is  imdemocratic. 

Second.  It  has  no  relation  to  com- 
petency. 

Third.  Seniority  can— and  has— pro- 
duced chairmen  who  are  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  times. 

Fourth.  It  rewards  those  States  with 
one-party  systems  and,  conversely,  pen- 
alizes States  in  which  two  dynamic  and 
equally  matched  political  parties  fight  it 
out  at  the  ballot  box. 

UNDEMOCRATIC 

In  a  Nation  dedicated  to  democratic 
Ideals,  it  is  an  anomaly  for  the  Senate 
to  elevate  men  to  key  positions  of  lead- 
ership without  regard  to  any  qualifica- 
tion except  length  of  service.  Even  the 
law  of  the  jungle  operates  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  survival  of  the  fittest.  Congress 
operates  only  on  the  principal  of  sur- 
vival, period. 

The  seniority  system  denies  comi>etent 
men  a  chance  to  exercise  their  leadership 
talents  at  the  time  of  life  when  they  are 
most  able  to  meet  the  rigors  of  the  job. 
The  present  selection  system  is  tragically 
wasteful  and  inefficient  in  this  regard. 

NO  RMJiTlON  TO  COMPKTZNCY 

The  seniority  rule  defies  commonsenae. 
It  rewards  neither  ability  nor  party  loy- 
alty but  only  longevity.  There  Is  no  rela- 
tionship between  the  ability  to  be  elected 
over  and  over  again  and  the  qualifica- 
tions and  ablUty  needed  to  head  a  Senate 
committee. 

I  agree  with  Arthur  Krock,  who  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  6, 1943: 

A  new  member,  or  even  one  who  has  served 
two  or  three  terms,  may  be  ideally  constituted 
for  an  important  chairmanship.  But  by  the 
workings  of  the  seniority  system  he  will  find 
himself  near  the  bottom  of  the  list,  subject 
to  the  committee  power  of  a  man  of  far  less 
competence. 

It  is  Illogical  to  assume  that  the  man 
longest  in  service  on  a  committee  Is 
therefore  automatically  the  most  quali- 
fied to  be  chairman.  In  many  cases,  the 
committee  member  with  the  longest  serv- 
ice on  a  committee  is  the  most  qualified  to 
be  chairman.  But  it  Is  Illogical  to  say 
that  a  Senator  should  be  a  committee 
chairman  just  because  of  his  seniority. 
Long  service  does  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce expertise.  Natural  ability,  devoted 
interest,  and  detailed  study  do. 


Despite  the  alleged  harmony  which 
seniority  is  said  to  achieve,  it  can— and 
has— been  carried  to  absurd  lengths.  For 
instance,  once  a  Senator  leaves  the  Sen- 
ate, by  defeat  or  choice,  he  loses  all  of  his 
accumulated  seniority,  and  if  again 
elected,  he  must  start  out  at  the  bottom. 

Three  spectacular  examples  of  cancel- 
ing seniority  serve  to  dramatize  this 
point.  One  was  the  case  of  Senator  John 
Sherman  of  Ohio,  who  entered  the  Sen- 
ate in  1861  and  in  time  became  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  In  1877,  Sher- 
man resigned  his  seat  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Hayes.  But  when  Sherman  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  in  1881,  he  was 
placed  last  on  the  Finance  Committee. 

Another  example  of  the  same  situation 
was  the  case  of  Senator  Alben  Barkley 
of  Kentucky.  First  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1926,  Barkley  became  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  ultimately  served 
as  one  of  its  senior  members.  Then, 
after  serving  4  years  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  under  President  Tru- 
man, he  returned  to  the  Senate  and  was 
reappointed  to  the  Finance  Committee  in 
1955.  where  he  was  last  in  rank. 

More  recently,  the  same  is  true  of  our 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GOLDWATER).  Senator  Gold- 
WATBR,  who  was  first  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1952,  was  the  second  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  when  he  retired  to  nm  for 
the  Presidency  In  1964.  Today,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  is  sec- 
ond from  the  bottom. 

CHAIRMAN  UNREPRESKNTATIVE   OF  THE  TIMES 

At  a  time  when  other  American  institu- 
tions are  turning  over  the  reins  of  leader- 
ship to  younger  men,  the  chairmen  of 
Senate  committees  are  more  deeply  en- 
trenched than  ever  before. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  average 
age  of  a  Senator  was  50.6;  today  the 
average  age  Is  56.6.  Not  really  so  great  a 
difference.  But  100  years  ago  the  aver- 
age age  of  a  committee  chairman  was 
53.7  and  today  it  is  85.4. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  a  committee 
chairman  had  served  an  average  of  6.8 
years  in  the  Senate.  Today  the  average 
Senate  committee  chairman  has  sei"ved 
20.9  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  table  which  compares 
the  age  distribution  of  Senate  committee 
chairmen  in  1870  and  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SENATE  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 


A|i ranis 


Numbsr  Ptrcsnt 


1870 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  to  69 

70  to  79 

1970 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  to  69 

70  to  79 


9 

13 

3 

I 


34.6 

S0.0 

11. 5 

3.9 


6.22S 
1175 
37.50 
37.50 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  that  while  84.6  percent — or 
22 — of  the  Senate's  committee  chairmen 
were  between  40  and  60  years  old  in  1870, 
only  25  percent — or  four — were  between 
40  and  60  in  1970.  Instead,  in  1970,  75 
percent — or  12 — committee  chairmen 
were  between  60  and  80  years  old;  while 
in  1870  only  15.5  percent — or  four — com- 
mittee chairmen  were  between  60  and  80 
years  old. 

As  I  indicated,  the  average  age  of  Sen- 
ate committee  leaders  is  65.4.  In  private 
business  the  usual  age  for  retirement  Is 
65.  If  the  retirement  rules  of  private 
business  were  followed  by  the  Senate,  all 
but  four  of  the  16  Senate  committee 
chairmen  would  be  forced  to  retire. 

Congress  has  Itself  passed  rules  requir- 
ing civil  servants  to  step  down  at  age 
70.  But  If  the  Senate  followed  the  rules 
it  laid  down  for  others,  six  committee 
chairmen  would  have  to  retire.  Only  Con- 
gress has  institutionalized  age  and  length 
of  service. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  a  moment.  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  average  age  of  Cabinet 
members  on  taking  office  under  President 
Nixon  was  55.7  years.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  ages  of  the  members  of 
President  Nixon's  Cabinet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cabinet  Ages 

HT7D,  Romney,  July  8, 1907, 63. 
Commerce,  Stans,  March  22, 1908, 62. 
HEW,  Richardson,  July  20, 1920,  60. 
Labor,  Hodgson,  December  3, 1915,  54. 
Agriculture,  Hardin,  October  9, 1915,  54. 
State,  Rogers,  Jime  23. 1913,  57. 
Treasury,  Kennedy,  July  21, 1906,  65. 
Defense.  Laird,  September  1.  1922, 47. 
Justice,  Mitchell,  September  6, 1913, 56. 
Post  Office,  Blount,  February  1, 1921. 49. 
Interior.  Hlckel,  Aug\ist  18. 1919,  60. 
Transportation.  Volpe,  December  8,  1908, 
61. 

Average  Age:  55.7  years. 

(Source. — Congressional  Directory  1970.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Under  President 
Johnson,  It  was  50.  And  under  President 
Kennedy  it  was  48.  While  in  the  Senate, 
the  average  age  of  committee  chairmen 
is  65.4. 

SENIORITT   REWARDS    ONE-PARTT   STATES 

The  Senate's  seniority  system  allows 
some  States  wh'ch  regularly  reelect  Sen- 
ators to  be  overrepresented  as  far  as 
actual  power  and  influence  in  national 
affairs  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand. 
States  which  are  more  sensitive  to  pollt- 
ical  change  and  switch  from  one  party 
to  the  other  may  not  elect  members  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  consecutive  terms 
for  them  to  receive  chairmanships. 

Implicit  m  this  analysis  is  the  fact 
that  those  States  where  the  two  parties 
are  more  closely  matched  politically — 
as  New  York,  Illinois,  CaUfomia,  Penn- 
sylvania— have  not  held  major  Senate 
committee  chairmanships  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  despite  their 
vast  populations  and  their  importance  to 
the  Nation's  economy.  I  can  think  of  no 


more  compelling  reason  for  modifying 
the  seniority  rule  than  the  manner  In 
which  seniority  must  inevitably  dis- 
criminate against  great  two-party  States 
such  as  these. 

Mr.  President,  admittedly,  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  seniority  system  was  slight 
when  I  first  came  to  this  Congress.  My 
only  previous  legislative  experience  had 
been  that  of  serving  in  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islature. In  the  Oregon  Legislature,  com- 
mittee chairmen  are  picked  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
ability  rather  than  seniority.  This  system 
worked  well  in  Oregon.  I  was  resolved, 
however,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
seniority  system  until  I  had  had  a  chance 
to  both  study  it  and  serve  under  It.  Un- 
fortunately, studying  it  was  easier  said 
than  done  because  there  has  always  been 
more  heat  than  light  spread  upon  this 
problem  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  limit  my  com- 
ments to  the  Senate,  although  I  feel  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  seniority  system 
would  apply  equally  to  either  House. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, one  thing  Is  obvious:  The  seniority 
system  favors  those  who  are  elected  to 
Congress  at  a  yovmg  age  and  continue 
to  be  reelected.  The  chairmen  of  the 
standing  committees  In  the  Senate  today 
served  an  average  of  over  two  terms  be- 
fore obtaining  their  chairmanship.  That 
is  an  average,  and  many  able  men  had 
to  wait  much  longer  to  achieve  chair- 
manships. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  showing  the  length 
of  service  of  the  present  standing  com- 
mittee chairmen  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  they  achieved  their  chairmanships. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Average 

year 

served 

Age 

before 

Yoar 

YMrh« 

attaining 

CommittM 

iMconio 

twgan 

assumed 

chairman- 

chairman 

chatrman 

service 

the  chait 

ship 

Andoraon 

66 

1949 

1961 

12 

Ellender 

61 

1937 

1951 

14 

RusaatI 

54 

1933 

1951 

18 

Stennis 

68 

1947 

1969 

22 

Sparkman 

Magnuson 

68 

1946 

1967 

21 

50 

1944 

1955 

U 

Tydings 

41 

1965 

1969 

4 

Long    

48 

1948 

1966 

18 

Fulbright 

McClaTlan 

50 

1945 

1955 

10 

53 

1943 

1949 

6 

JacksoB 

51 

1953 

1963 

10 

Eastland 

52 

1943 

1956 

13 

Yartwrough... 

66 

1957 

1969 

12 

McGm 

54 

1958 

1969 

10 

Randolph 

64 

1958 

1966 

8 

Jordan 

67 

1958 

1963 

S 

Average  years  served  before  atttlning  chairmanihip:  12.125. 
Source:  Congressional  Quarterly. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Therefore,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, those  who  are  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  age  of  50  or  over  are  playing 
hide-and-seek  with  the  standard  Insur- 
ance mortality  tables  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  will  ever  chair  a  significant  com- 
mittee in  this  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  elected  at  age  50  or  under  may  have 


the  good  fortune  to  chair  a  committee. 
Certainly  those  elected  In  their  30's  or 
early  40's  can.  by  virtue  of  the  simple 
fact  that  they  were  first  elected  to  the 
Senate  at  a  young  age,  propel  themselves 
to  power  by  the  sole  expedient  of  being 
reelected.  Having  been  elected  myself  to 
the  Senate  at  the  age  of  36, 1  will,  if  the 
voters  of  Oregon  reelect  me,  by  virtue  of 
seniority  alone,  find  mj-self  eventually 
elevated  to  a  committee  chairmanship  at 
a  younger  age  than  that  at  which  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  are  elected 
for  the  first  time. 

The  obligation  of  a  U.S.  Senator,  how- 
ever, runs  deeper  than  personal  advan- 
tage. As  U.S.  Senators,  our  obligations 
ran  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  attempt  to 
govern,  with  their  consent,  In  the  most 
expedient  and  intelligent  way  possible. 
Thus,  with  some  misgivings  about  even 
questioning  this  system  that  would  favor 
me.  I  started  to  look  into  the  background 
and  antecedents  of  the  seniority  system. 

The  first  place  to  look,  of  course,  was 
at  Congress  in  its  days  of  Infancy.  How 
did  the  Poimding  Fathers  of  this  coun- 
try view  the  seniority  system?  After  all, 
the  early  leaders  of  the  Congress  of  this 
country  were  the  very  people  who  had 
carried  us  through  a  revolution  with  Brit- 
ain and  fashioned  the  American  Con- 
stitution, which  Gladstone  called  "the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at 
a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man."  These  were  Indeed  the  giants 
of  our  history.  If  they  could  fashion  a 
U.S.  Constitution  that  has  governed  us 
well  for  so  many  years,  would  Uiere  be 
anything  we  could  leam  from  their 
method  of  organizing  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  breakdown  I  have  prepared  show- 
ing the  method  by  which  Senate  com- 
mittees and  their  chairmen  were  selected 
from  1789  to  1846. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Sblbctiov  or  Senate  Combhi-iees 

(Note. — ^The  term  Presiding  Officer  refers  to 
either  the  Vice  President  or  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  depending  on  the  practice  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  as  to  who  presided 
at  the  time  committees  were  appointed.) 

1789-1823 :  Elected  by  ballot. 

1823-1826:  Appointed  by  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

1826-1828:  Elected  by  ballot. 

1828-183S:  Appointed  by  President  Pro 
Tempore  (President  Pro  Tempore  spedfloany 
designated  so  as  to  insure  that  the  Vice 
Pi«sldent — as  Presiding  Officer — would  not 
appoint  committees) . 

1833-1837:  Elected  by  baUot. 

1837-1841 :  Appointed  by  Presiding  Officer. 

1841-1845:  Appointed  by  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  as  Presiding  Officer.  (Because  of 
death  of  President  WllUam  Henry  Harrison. 
Vice  President  John  Tyler  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency,  leaving  the  Vice  Presidency 
vacant  from  1841-1846). 

1846:  Appointed  by  Vice  Prealdent  as 
Presiding  Officer  In  March;  elected  by  ballot 
of  the  Senate  in  December. 

1846:  Caucus  (Beginning  of  the  Senate 
seniority  system). 
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SKLBCnON    OF    SENATr    COMMITTEK    CHAIRMEN 

1789 — 1823. — The  Senator  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  Is  first  named  and.  as 
such.  Is  Chairman. 

1823-1826:  Presiding  Officer  namer  Chair- 
man. 

1826-1828:  Elected  by  separate  bcOlot  of 
the  Senate   (Ezeklel  Chambers  Rule). 

1828-1833:  President  Pro  Tempore  ap- 
pointed Chairman.  (President  Pro  Tempore 
specifically  designated  so  as  to  Insure  that 
the  Vice  President — as  Presiding  Officer — 
would  not  appoint  committee  chairmen. 

1833-1837:  Elected  by  separate  ballot  of 
the  Senate  as  In  1826. 

1837-1841:  Appointed  by  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

1841-1845:  Appointed  by  the  President  Pro 
Tempore,  as  Presiding  Officer  (Becaxise  of 
the  death  of  President  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, Vice  PrcBldent  John  Tyler  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency,  leaving  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency vacant  from  1841  to  1845.) 

1845:  Appointed  by  Vice  President  or  Pre- 
siding Officer  In  March;  elected  in  December. 

1846:  Selected  by  cancus  (Beginning  of  the 
seniority  system) . 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Before  even  consid- 
ering, however,  how  committee  members 
or  committee  chairmen  were  selected, 
the  first  thing  we  learn  is  that  from  the 
time  of  the  first  Congress  in  1789  until 
1816  there  were  no  standing  legislative 
committees  at  all  in  the  Senate.  Pending 
legislation  was  scrutinized  instead  by 
select  committees  named  as  the  occasion 
for  such  service  arose.  These  select  com- 
mittees were  abcrfished  after  finishing 
work  on  the  problem  or  legislation  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

One  of  the  first  19  rules  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  1789  provided: 

All  conunlttees  shall  be  appointed  by  bal- 
lot, and  a  plurality  of  votes  should  make  a 
choice. 

However,  during  this  entire  period  of 
select  committees,  the  rules  made  no 
specific  provision  for  committee  chair- 
men. 

In  his  mcmumental  study  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  distinguished  historian  George 
Haynes  noted  that  In  the  tentative  draft 
apparently  prepared  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam Maclay  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  which 
framed  the  Senate's  first  code  of  rules. 
adopted  in  April  1789,  it  was  stipulated 
that  each  committee's  chairman  "shall 
be  the  Senator  from  the  most  northerly 
State  of  those  from  which  the  com- 
mittee is  taken."  Fortunately,  this  out- 
landish proposal  never  found  its  way 
into  the  rules. 

My  study  of  the  early  Senate  Jour- 
nals has  revealed  that  while  no  speclflo 
method  for  selecting  committee  chair- 
men was  mentioned  in  the  rules,  it  was 
the  practice  when  the  commltees  were 
elected  to  designate  as  chairman  the 
man  receiving  the  most  votes.  This  is 
confirmed  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
served  in  the  Senate  from  1803  to  1808 
and  was  later  Secretary  of  State  and 
President,  when  he  said  of  the  practice 
of  the  Senate  while  he  served  in  It: 

The  member  having  the  greastest  num- 
ber of  votes  is  first  named,  and  as  such  la 
chairman.  ( Memoirs  1 ,  page  482 ) .  ^ 

For  example,  on  November  3,  1803,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  study  an  ap- 


propriations bill  to  effect  the  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  England.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  whose  Senate  service  began  in 

1803,  was  chairman.  The  two  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  Urisdi 
Tracy  of  Connecticut,  who  had  been  a 
Senator  since  1796,  and  Abraham  Bald- 
win, who  had  served  since  1799.  By  the 
standard  of  seniority,  John  Quincy 
Adams  would  not  have  been  chairman. 

On  December  4.  1805,  a  committee  was 
formed  to  study  additional  naval  appro- 
priations for  1805.  The  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Samuel  L.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  had 
served  in  the  Senate  since  November  8. 

1804,  while  the  two  other  members  of  the 
committee — Senator  Stephen  R.  Bradley 
of  Vermont  and  Senator  Thomas  Sumter 
of  South  Carolina — both  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1801. 

Mr.  Presidept.  even  after  the  Senate 
changed  from  its  system  of  select  com- 
mittees to  standing  committees,  the  early 
Senate  Journals  reveal  tliat  seniority  was 
not  a  factor  in  the  selection  of  committee 
chairmen. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  in  1823, 
when  chairmen  were  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore — as  the  Presiding 
OfiQcer — a  freshman  Senator  was  named 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee.  This  freshman  Senator 
had  less  seniority  than  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  but  liis  unique 
background  and  ability  were  considered 
more  important.  His  name  was  Andrew 
Jackson. 

In  1834,  when  committee  chairmen 
were  elected  by  ballot  of  the  Senate, 
Henry  Clay  became  chairman  of  the 
prestigious  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, though  he  was  only  the  third-rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee. 

In  1837,  when  the  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President  as  Presid- 
ing Officer,  an  outstanding  young  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  James  Buchanan, 
later  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  named  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  He  was  out- 
ranked by  three  of  the  other  four  mem- 
bers of  the  committee:  Senator  William 
King  of  Alabama,  a  Senator  since  1819; 
Senator  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  who 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1831,  and  Senator 
Nathaniel  Tallmadge  of  New  York,  who 
was  elected  in  1833. 

Mr.  President.  In  1841,  when  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  were  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore — as  Presiding  Of- 
ficer— out  of  the  16  standing  committee 
chairmen,  seven  were  freshmen  Senators, 
four  htKi  been  in  the  Senate  only  1  year, 
and  two  had  been  Senators  for  only  2 
years.  Only  two  committee  chairmen  had 
served  more  than  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  previously  in- 
dicated, the  Senate  abandoned  the  sys- 
tem of  select  committees  in  1816  and 
went  instead  to  a  system  of  standing 
committees.  However,  the  Senate  con- 
tinued to  elect  its  committee  chairmen 
and  members  until  December  9,  1823.  On 
that  day  Senator  John  Eaton  of  Tennes- 
see proposed  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
five  most  important  committees  be 
chosen  by  ballot  and  that  these  five  men 


be  given  the  power  to  fill  up  their  own 
committees  and  to  select  the  members 
of  all  remaining  committees.  However, 
the  Senate  rejected  Eaton's  proposal  and 
adopted  instead  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  that  all  committees  "shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presidhig  Officer" — who 
was  always  either  the  Vice  President  or 
the  President  pro  tempore — "of  this 
House  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Senate." 

Initially,  the  phrase  "Presiding  Officer" 
presented  no  difficulty  as  Vice  President 
Daniel  Tompkins  is  said  to  have  entered 
the  Senate  Chamber  hardly  once  during 
the  last  3  years  of  his  term — and  com- 
mittee appointments  therefore  devolved 
upon  the  President  pro  tempore,  John 
GaiUard. 

The  next  Vice  President,  though,  was 
John  Calhoun.  Contrary  to  precedent, 
Calhoun  took  the  chair  on  the  opening 
day  of  tlie  19th  Congress  and — as  Presid- 
ing Officer — appointed  the  committee 
chedrmen  and  members  with  such  bla- 
tant bias  that  4  months  later,  on  April 
14,  1826,  the  Senate,  with  hardly  a  dis- 
senting vote,  took  the  appointment  of 
committee  chairmen  and  members  away 
from  the  Presiding  Officer,  be  he  the 
Vice  President  or  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  restored  choice  by  Senate  bal- 
lot as  it  had  existed  from  1789  to  1823. 

In  1826  the  Senate  again  slightly 
changed  its  procedure.  On  December  8 
of  that  year,  on  the  motion  of  Senator 
Ezekiel  Chambers  of  Maryland,  the  Sen- 
ate divided  the  election  of  chairmen  from 
the  election  of  members.  It  was  provided 
that  the  chairman  of  each  committee 
would  be  selected  on  a  separate  ballot  by 
majority  vote  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  would  be  selected  on  an- 
other ballot  by  plurality  vote. 

On  December  24, 1828,  the  rule  regard- 
ing the  appointment  of  committees  was 
changed  again,  this  time  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  committee  chairman 
and  members  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. It  was  further  provided,  if  there 
should  be  no  President  pro  tempwre,  that 
appointment  should  be  made  by  ballot, 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  1826. 

The  1830's  were  marked  by  the  birth 
of  two  dynamic  political  parties.  Early 
in  the  decade  a  cleavage  developed  in  the 
Senate  based  on  these  two  parties.  While 
there  had  been  factions  and  loose  coali- 
tions in  the  Senate  prior  to  this  time, 
this  period  ushered  in  the  two-party  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it  today.  And.  though 
the  cleavage  was  not  completed  until  the 
end  of  Andrew  Jackson's  administration 
in  1837,  it  was  unmistakable  by  1833,  and 
in  that  year  an  imforeseen  contigency 
arose. 

Under  the  rule,  as  it  had  stood  for  the 
previous  5  years,  the  ctMnmittees  would 
be  appointed  by  Senator  Hugh  White  of 
Tennessee,  elected  President  pro  tempore 
at  the  previous  session.  But,  the  Novem- 
ber election  had  placed  his  party  in  the 
minority  in  the  Senate.  Hence,  the  1826 
rule  by  which  committee  chairmen  and 
members  were  selected  by  separate  ballot 
was  restored,  and  so  remained  imtil  1837. 

Between  1833  and  1837,  however,  a 
difficulty  that  frequently  arose  from  the 
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election  of  members  by  plurality  ballot- 
ing was  that  the  Senator  heading  the  list 
might  be  of  the  party  opposed  to  that  of 
the  chairman  who  had  just  been  elected 
by  majority  vote  on  a  separate  ballot.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  after  all  committee 
chairmen  and  members  had  been  elected 
by  ballot  in  compliance  with  the  rules, 
it  was  frequently  voted  that  the  commit- 
tee members  be  "arranged "  in  accord- 
ance with  a  schedule  presented  by  the 
mover,  the  object  being  to  secure  succes- 
sion to  the  chairmanslup  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  basis  of  party  in  case  of  the 
chairman's  absence  or  withdrawal. 

By  1837  frequent  and  continual  ballot- 
ing was  becoming  a  nuisance  and  an  in- 
convenience. Thus,  in  that  year,  after 
four  chairmen  had  been  elected,  Henry 
Clay  moved,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  other  ap- 
pointments be  made  by  the  Presiding 
Officer.  This  gave  the  task  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Johnson.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  regular  session  3  months 
later  the  power  to  appoint  committee 
chairmen  and  members  was  again  placed 
in  his  hands.  It  thereafter  became  cus- 
tomary, by  unanimous  consent,  to  sus- 
pend the  rule  requiring  the  ballot  and 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  the 
committees  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 
Therefore  Vice  President  Johnson  con- 
tinued this  task  until  1841. 

In  1841,  William  Heru-y  Harrison,  who 
had  been  elected  President  in  1840,  died 
and  John  Tyler  became  President. 
Therefore,  there  was  no  Vice  President 
from  1841  to  1845  and  committee  ap- 
pointments were  made  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

At  a  brief  16-day  session  of  the  Senate 
in  March  1845,  the  newly  inaugurated 
Vice  President,  George  M.  Dallas,  as 
Presiding  Officer,  named  the  committees, 
but  when  that  Congress  convened  for  its 
first  regular  session  the  following  De- 
cember, Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
with  three  other  Democrats  joined  the 
Whigs  in  defeating  by  a  single  vote  a 
motion  that  the  committee  appointment 
be  made  by  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  entire 
list  of  names,  which  later  had  to  be  "ar- 
ranged." At  the  next  session,  the  same 
issue  was  raised,  and  agata  the  Senate 
defeated  a  motion  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  by  the  Vice 
President. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  10  days  of 
the  second  session  of  the  29th  Congress, 
December  7  to  17, 1846,  that  the  seniority 
system  in  the  U.S.  Senate  was  bom.  Af- 
ter defeating  a  motion  to  entrust  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  to  the  Vice 
President,  the  Senate  began  balloting  for 
chairmen — in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  1826.  After  the  chairmen  of  six  com- 
mittees had  been  elected,  there  devel- 
oped a  long  debate  over  the  method  of 
choosing  the  other  chairmen  and  all 
committee  members. 

The  Democratic  floor  leader  then  pre- 
sented motions  which  arranged  by  se- 
niority the  names  of  committee  members 
and  safeguarded  the  majority's  succes- 
sion to  chairmanships  which  might  be- 
come vacant.  After  several  committees 
had  been  filled  by  this  method,  the  Sen- 
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ate  proceeded  to  elect  upon  one  ballot 
a  list  of  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancies 
on  all  of  the  remaining  committees.  This 
list  gave  to  each  committee  thus  filled 
its  chairman  and  the  majority  of  its 
members  from  the  same  party  which 
held  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  in  1846  did 
not  "back  into"  the  seniority  system  for 
any  of  the  high-sounding  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  its  defenders  today  for  its 
retention. 

Instead,  the  Senate  turned  to  the 
seniority  system  over  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago  in  desperation.  The  Senate 
was  tired  of  balloting  for  weeks  to  choose 
chairmen  and  fill  the  committees.  It  dis- 
trusted the  Vice  President.  It  wanted  to 
assure  that  members  of  the  majority 
party  would  be  in  line  for  succession  to 
the  chairmanship  in  case  of  the  chair- 
man's absence  or  withdrawal. 

The  seniority  system  enabled  the 
parties  to  rapidly  organize  the  Senate  and 
assured  succession  to  the  chairmanship 
on  the  basis  of  party  loyalty. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  appointment 
of  Senate  committees — in  most  cases — 
has  been  a  perfimctory  affair.  By  unimi- 
mous  consent  the  rules  requiring  election 
of  the  chairmen  on  one  ballot  and  the 
committee  members  on  another  ballot 
have  been  suspended  and  the  election 
has  taken  place  by  acceptance  of  a  res- 
olution for  the  adoption  of  a  list  of  com- 
mittee assignments  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic caucuses.  The  general  rule  is  that 
the  Senator  of  the  majority  party  with 
the  longest  continuous  service  on  each 
committee  is  named  chalrmtm. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  1789  to 
1846  committee  chairmen  were  selected 
In  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes  they  were 
elected  by  ballot.  At  other  times  they  were 
picked  by  the  presiding  officer,  be  he  the 
Vice  President  or  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. Regardless  of  whether  the  chairman 
was  elected  or  appointed,  however,  there 
was  always  one  striking  consistency:  The 
committee  chairmen  were  not  picked  on 
the  basis  of  seniority.  In  addition,  the 
committee  members  themselves,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  were  elected  by  their 
fellow  members  or  selected  or  appointed 
in  some  other  method,  were  selected  on 
some  basis  other  than  seniority.  It  is  ob- 
vious, then,  that  our  forefathers  eschewed 
the  seniority  system  and  instead  pre- 
ferred electing  or  appointing  their  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  committee  members 
on  a  basis  other  than  that  of  seniority. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  in  defense  of 
the  seniority  system  that  it  avoids  intra- 
party  fighting,  that  the  Senate  does  not 
waste  its  time  in  petty  party  bickering 
over  who  should  be  chairman,  and  that 
It  automatically  promotes  a  man  of  ex- 
perience and  expertise.  If  this  Is  true, 
why  not  apply  the  same  criteria  to  the 
election  of  our  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  majority  and  minority 
whips?  If  they  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  seniority,  then  we  could  avoid 
the  petty  internal  party  fighting,  we 
could  select  men  of  experience,  and  so 
forth. 

Yet  we  reject  the  seniority  system  in 
the  selection  of  our  own  party  and  floor 


leaders.  Why,  then,  must  we  use  it  in 
the  selection  of  our  committee  chair- 
men? Why  should  we  not  measure 
prospective  committee  chairmen  by  the 
same  yardstick  we  measure  prospective 
party  leaders? 

Again,  it  is  instructive  to  learn  from 
our  country's  founders.  Not  only  did  they 
reject  the  seniority  system  as  a  method 
of  picking  committee  chairmen  and 
committee  members;  they  also  rejected 
it  as  a  method  of  picking  their  party 
leaders  and  presiding  officers.  No  bet- 
ter example  of  this  can  be  found  than 
Henry  Clay. 

Clay  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
January  4,  1810,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Senator 
Buckner  Thruston.  He  found  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  to  be  a  moribund  and  dull 
place  and  in  the  election  of  1810  he  ran 
for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  elected.  In  1811,  Henry  Clay  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sfflitatives  on  his  first  day  as  a  Repre- 
sentative. 

By  the  standard  of  seniority  the  34- 
year-old  Clay  would  have  gone  un- 
noticed for  decades,  but  because  of  his 
towering  prestige  and  limitless  ability 
his  colleagues  chose  him  immediately 
upon  election  as  their  leader  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

One  of  Clay's  biographers  later  wrote: 

So  unexpected  was  this  upset  of  precedent 
that  the  new  speaker  was  at  first  confused 
with  Matthew  Clay  (his  distant  relative), 
the  veteran  Virginia  Representative.  But  the 
country  was  soon  Informed  that  the  man 
selected  was  young  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
formerly  of  the  Senate;  a  new  man  but  capa- 
ble and  accustomed  to  legislation;  a  proper 
man  at  this  crisis  to  conduct  public  busi- 
ness with  dignity  and  dispatch.  (Henry  Clay 
by  Bernard  Mayo,  P.  408) . 

Clay  became  Speaker  because,  though 
he  was  short  on  seniority,  he  was  long 
on  ability.  And,  far  from  being  a  failure — 
because  of  his  youth  and  lack  of  senior- 
ity— history  records  that — 

Henry  Clay  . . .  baoame  one  of  the  beet  and 
most  powerful  speaken  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  ever  had.  When  he  as- 
sumed the  office  in  1811  the  Speaker  was 
little  more  than  a  presiding  officer.  But  Clay 
made  the  position  one  of  patty  leadership 
and  by  his  precedents  Immeasurably 
strengthened  the  office.  Six  times  he  was 
elected  speaker  and  never  was  bis  election 
seriously  contested. 

He  was  the  boldest  and  most  decisive,  per- 
haps, of  the  long  line  of  Speakers  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives.  (Henry  Clay  and 
the  Art  of  American  Politics  by  Clement 
Eaton,  pp.  22-23.) 

Although  Henry  Clay  was  elected  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  all  evidence  indi- 
cates that  in  the  electicm  of  Senate 
leadership,  seniority  has  never  been  a 
f8u;tor  in  the  selection  of  Senate  leaders. 
Reviewing  just  the  last  half  century,  it 
will  be  noted  that  there  has  not  been  a 
single  majority  or  minority  leader  or 
majority  or  minority  whip  who  was  the 
ranking  member  of  his  party  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  with  the  exception  of 
Styles  Bridges,  who  was  elected  as  mi- 
nority leader  In  1952.  This  is  stark  and 
clear  evidence  that  In  the  selection  of 
party  leaders  we  In  the  Senate  pay  no 
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attention  to  seniority  but  Instead  pick 
our  leaders  on  the  basis  of  ability.  Why 
do  we  adhere  to  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
lathers  in  rejecting  the  criteria  of  se- 
niority in  picking  our  party  and  floor 
leaders,  and  yet  persist  in  selecting  com- 
mittee chairmen  on  the  basis  of  senior- 
ity,  a  method  which  our  forefathers  so 
assiduously  avoided? 

As  I  have  previously  detailed.  Mr. 
President,  the  birth  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem In  1846  in  the  Senate,  was  a  matter 
of  convenience  because  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  time.  It  obviously  was  not  intended 
by  the  proponents  In  1846  as  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  congressional  organi- 
zation, one  would  think  that  there  must 
be  some  stronger  force  binding  the  sup- 
porters of  seniority  than  historical  ac- 
cident It  might,  therefore,  be  wise  to 
examine  the  governing  parllamentan' 
bodies  of  other  countries  of  the  wor  d. 

we  should  look  first  at  Great  Britain. 
After  all,  our  legal  and  political  tradl- 
itlons  are  much  fashioned  from  that 
country.  Let  us  examine  how  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  feUow  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries select  their  committee  chairmen. 

•nie  parUamentary  organization  and 
practice  of  the  17  countries  that  corn- 
nose  the  British  Commonwealth  are 
modeled  on  that  of  the  MoUie.-  of  Parlia- 
ments: the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Committee  chairmen  In  the  British  House 
of  Commons  are  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er they  are  not  selected  on  the  basis  of 
seniority,  and  this  is  true  in  all  countries 
of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  study  on  the  selection  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  countries  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  ^.      _.,  j 

There  being  no  objection,  me  stuay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

APPOIHTMSNT  or  COMMnro  CHAMM^  m 
THX  PAM.1AMENTS  OF  TH«  BmmaH  COMMON- 
WEALTH 

(PrepMed-by  the  Leglalatlve  Reference  Serv- 
ice (Library  ol  Congreee) .  March  3.  1969) 
The  parUamentary  organization  and  prac- 
tice of  the  seventeen  countries  that  compose 
the  British  Commonwealth  are  modeled  on 
that  of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments:  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Conunons. 

The  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Westminster  as  regards  the  appointment 
of  the  chairmen  of  standing  committees  Is 
deacrlbed  as  follows  by  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
May  in  the  fifteenth  edition  (1960)  of  his  fa- 
mous TreatUe  on  the  Law.  Privileges.  Pro- 
ceediTtga.  and  Vtage  of  Pajliament,  at  page 

628: 

"Chairmen  of  standing  committees. — The 
chairman  of  each  sUndlng  committee  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  from  a  panel  consist- 
ing of  not  lesa  than  ten  Members  nominated 
by  him  at  the  commencement  (d)  of  every 
•easlon  to  act  as  temporary  chairmen  of  Com- 
mittees of  the  whole  Houae  when  requested 
by  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  (see 
p.  240) .  together  with  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Mean*  and  the  Deputy  Chairman  (S.O.s 
No.  62(1)  and  96(4)).  The  Speaker  Is  given 
power  to  change  the  chairman  eo  appointed 
from  time  to  time  (S.O.  No.  82(2)).  Any 
member  of  a  sUndlng  committee  may  #Et 
as  temporary  chairman,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  for  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  without  the 
powers  granted  by  8.O.  No.  57(5)  (S.O. 
No.  63  (4). 
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"The  Chairmen's  Panel,  of  whom  three  are 
a  quorum,  settle  points  of  procedure  which 
are  not  covered  by  the  rules  of  the  House, 
and  are  empowered  to  report  to  the  House 
from  time  to  time  any  resolutions  they  may 
came  to  on  matters  of  procedure  relating  to 
standing  committees  (S.O.  No.  62(3)).  Such 
resjlutlons  relating  to  standing  committee 
procedure  have  been  reported  each  session. 
e.g.  C.J.  (1937-58)  19:  ibid.  (1938-39)  26; 
ibid.  (1947-48)  61:  ibid.  (1948-49)  24." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Having  realized 
then  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  traditions  attesting  to  traditional 
usage  of  the  seniority  system  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  look  at  other  free  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 

A  report  of  the  InterperUamentary 
Union  on  Parliamentary  Committees, 
based  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire  re- 
ceived from  members  of  the  union,  indi- 
cates that  the  general  practice  in  the  57 
parlitunents  that  are  members  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  is  for  the  chair- 
men of  their  committees  to  be  elected  by 
the  committee  members  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Library  of  Congress  study  on 
the  selection  of  committee  chairmen  in 
foreign  parliaments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SKLBcnoN  or  Committee  Chaikmek  m 

FOBEICN    PaKUAMEMTS 

(Prepared     by    the    Legislative    Reference 

service   (Library  of  Congress).  March  3. 

1959) 

A  report  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
on  ParUamentary  Committees,  based  on 
repUes  to  a  questionnaire  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  mdlcates  that  the  general 
practice  In  the  67  Parliaments  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  IPU  Is  for  the  chairmen  of  their 
committees  to  be  elected  by  the  committees 
themselves  The  following  quotations  from 
the  report  deacrlbes  the  departiiree  from  this 
general  rule." 

Chairmen  of  Oommltteea  are  elected  by  the 
Committee  themselves.  They  take  part  In  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee. 

The  following  are  departiu-es  from  thli 
general  rule: — 

In  the  House  of  Commons: 

(a)  the  Chairman  of  Committees  of  the 
whole  Hotise,  the  Standing  Orders  Commit- 
tee (1)  and  Unopposed  BUI  Oommltteee,  Is 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  (Deputy 
Speaker)  of  the  House:  tbeae  an  the  only 
Oommltteea  of  which  he  Is  a  Member. 

(b)  Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees  are 
^pointed  from  a  list  by  the  Speaker. 

(c)  Chairmen  of  Committees  on  opposed 
private  bills  are  appointed  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Selection. 

In  the  Netherlands  Chamber,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affalia 
and  the  Credentials  Committee  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber. 

Chairmen  of  Committees  in  the  Bundestag 
are  allotted  proportionally  among  the  parties. 
The  number  of  Chairmen  of  (Committees  al- 
lotted to  a  parliamentary  party  corresponds 
to  the  number'  of  Members  of  the  different 
parliamentary  parties  (Hondfs  system). 
Chairmen  of  different  Committees  are  nomi- 
nated by  parliamentary  parUee  on  the  basis 
of  agreement  between  the  parttes.  The  Chair- 
man is  then  formaUy  elected  In  Committee. 
Up  to  the  present,  the  Chairmen  prtqjMsed 


by  the  parliamentary  parties  have  always 
been  elected.  They  do  not  take  part  In  the 
deliberation  of  the  Committee. 

In  the  Federal  Sxoiss  Assembly  the  Bureau 
nominates  the  Chairmen  of  Committees,  but 
the  Committee  on  Finance  nominates  Its 
own  Chairman;  he  takes  part  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Committee  and  has  a  casting 

'  In  the  Belgian  House  o/  Representatives 
permanent  Committees  are  chaired  by  the 
President  of  the  House,  or  by  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  House  designated  by 
him  They  take  no  part  In  the  deliberations 
of  the  Committee.  Special  Committees  ap- 
point their  own  Chairmen.  They  take  part 
to  the  deliberations. 

In  other  parUamenta  modeUed  on  the 
BrlUsh  system,  a  dUtlnotlon  must  be  drawn 
between  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
and  Committees  with  a  permanent  character 
set  up  to  consider  bills.  In  the  first,  the 
chairmanship  is  held,  generally  speaking,  by 
the  Speaker  or  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House: 
to  the  second,  the  Chairman  is  appototed 
by  election  in  the  Conunlttee  itself. 

However.  In  /relond,  the  Assembly  Itself 
may  appoint  a  member  of  the  CommllUe  as 
Chairman.  This  is  also  the  practice  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  (where  the 
oldest  member  Is  often  elected) .  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly  normally  appoints  the 
Chairmen  of  temporary  Committees. 

In  the  Australian  Senate  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  presides  over  three  of  the  six  Com- 
mittees which  deal  with  domesUc  matters. 
Besides  belonging  to  these  Conunlttees  he 
may  be  a  Member  of  other  Committees  of 
which  he  then  acts  as  Chairman. 

An  analogous  position  exists  In  the  Lok 
Sdbha  where  the  Chairmen  of  (Committees 
are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  As- 
sembly. If  the  Vice-President  Is  a  Member  of 
a  Committee,  he  InvarUbly  becomes  Chair- 
man. ,  . 

In  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Pakistan, 
the  Assembly  designates  the  chairmen  of 
Committees.  However,  the  MlnUter  of  Fi- 
nances U  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Acco\intB. 

The  chairmen  of  Committees  of  the  Japa- 
nese Diet  are  appototed  by  the  President  of 
the  Assembly.  They  are  chosen  from  the 
members  of  Committees.  The  chairmen  of 
special  Committees  are  elected  by  the  Com- 
mittees themselves. 
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*  Interparliamentary  Union.  Quarterly  Bul- 
letin on  Constitutional  and  ParUamentary 
information,  Srd  Series.  No.  24,  November  1, 
1965.  pp.  190-92. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  single  free  world  parliament  that  op- 
erates imder  the  seniority  system.  Fot 
that  matter,  no  Communist  government 
or  other  dictatorship  operates  under  the 
seniority  sjrstem. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  the  various  State 
legislatures  In  the  United  States.  The 
Legislative  Reference  Ser\'ice  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  reports  that  there  is 
no  State  legislature  where  seniority  is  the 
controlling  criteria  In  the  selection  of 
committee  chairmen.  Other  factors  are 
more  important  than  seniority.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  from  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
on  seniority  in  State  legislatures  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD.  as  follows: 

To:  Senator  Boa  Packwood. 

Prom:    Government  and   General   Research 

Division;    Norman    Beckman,    Division 

Chief. 
Research  by:  Walter  Oleseek. 
Subject:  Seniority  in  state  legislatures. 

In  aooordantie  with  your  request,  we  sn- 
cloee  excerpts  from  two  studies — one  by  Pro- 


fessor Jewell  and  the  other  by  Professors 
Keefe  and  Ogul — ^tbat  discuss  the  use  of 
seniority  In  stale  legislatures. 

In  a  telephone  call  to  Mr.  Albert  Abrams. 
Secretary  to  the  New  York  State  Senator 
and  a  long-time  observer  of  state  legisla- 
tures, ftirther  information  about  seniority 
and  its  use  In  state  legislatures  was  obtained. 
The  pertinent  remarks  of  Mr.  Abrams  follow: 

(1)  There  is  no  state,  to  Mr.  Abrams' 
knowledge,  where  seniority  alone  Is  the 
controlling  criterion  to  the  determination 
of  committee  chairmen.  Other  factors  are  as 
Important  as  seniority,  or  erperience  as  Mr. 
Abrams  preferred  to  call  continuity  of  serv- 
ice in  a  legislature,  such  as  geography  and 
membership  In  the  faction  controlled  by  the 
party  leader. 

(2)  Two  methods  of  selecting  committee 
clialrman  are  used  In  the  states :  ( 1 )  appoint- 
ment by  the  party  leader  (and  to  those  states 
where  the  Governor  exerts  a  voice  In  select- 
ing the  party  leader,  he  too  may  influence 
the  selection  of  committee  chairmen)  or  (2) 
selection  by  an  appointments  committee,  a 
creature,  generally,  of  the  party  leader. 

(3)  Seniority  Is  not  as  important  In  state 
as  opposed  to  the  National  legislature  for 
two  recisons:  (1)  turnover  Is  very  high  in 
state  leglslatiires  (one- third  to  two-thirds 
turnover  every  session)  and  (2)  the  recent 
reapportionment  efforts  have  brought  new 
and  younger  men  into  the  legislative  process 
while  older  men,  from  predominantly  rural 
areas,  have  been  defeated  or  districted  out  of 
their  seat. 

(4)  Of  course,  states  operate  differently 
even  within  either  of  the  two  selection  proc- 
esses. For  example,  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature  traditionally  appoints  a  minority 
member  In  each  chamber  to  chair  the  Tax 
Committee,  thereby  giving  what  could  be  a 
politically   unpopular   task — raising    taxes — 

S,     to  the  minority  party.  A*  a  result,  the  ml- 
X      nority    party    bears    part   of    the   onus    for 
raising    taxes    even    with    a    chamber    con- 
trolled by  the  opposite  party. 

Mr.  Abrams  indicated  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  speak  with  any  congressman  about 
the  use  of  seniority  in  state  legislatures.  He 
can  be  reached  at  the  following  telephone 
number  In  Albany.  New  York— 472-8800 
(518). 

We  trust  that  this  information  proves 
helpful.  If  further  assistance  is  reqtUred. 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  us. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
research  I  have  been  unable  to  find  even 
a  city  council  in  the  United  States  that 
operates  imder  the  seniority  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  news  media  of  this 
Nation  appear  to  be  united  in  their  op- 
position to  the  seniority  system.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  various  edi- 
torials from  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  opposing  the  seniority  sys- 
tem be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)   Register-Guard. 

July  6,  1970] 

Make  Wat  fob  "Youth"? 

As  Congress  reconvenes  after  its  Fourth 
of  July  hoUday  therell  be  a  looming  possibil- 
ity of  revolution  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Younger  members  of  the  House— those 
under  60.  that  is — are  consldertog  bandtog 
together  to  overthrow  the  committee  senior- 
ity system,  particularly  as  It  applies  to  House 
conunlttee  chairmanships. 

There's  nothtog  new  about  dissatisfaction 
with  the  hoary  rule  that  House  committees 
are  governed  by  members  who  belong  to  the 
majority  party  and  have  the  longest,  not 
necessarily  the  best,  records  of  congressional 


service.  Heretofore,  however,  the  rule  has  been 
attacked  only  by  hot-heads  or  those  willing 
to  pay  the  price  of  being  passed  over  for 
future  assignment  to  important  committees. 

Now  earnest  'yotmg  "  members  of  both  par- 
ties are  girding  themselves  to  advocate  auto- 
matic transfer  of  chairmen's  gavels  whenever 
those  wieldtog  them  reach  the  age  of  70. 

What  effect  would  result  if  the  younger 
generation  had  its  way  in  the  House?  Ntoe 
committee  chairmen — three  in  their  80s  and 
six  In  their  70s — would  be  immediately  re- 
placed. And  of  all  present  chairmen,  only 
three  would  have  prospects  of  conttoutog 
longer  than  10  years  in  their  positions  of 
special  power. 

[From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonian, 

July  16.  1970] 

Halt  a  Loaf 

After  years  of  stalling,  the  leadership  of 
the  VS.  Congress  House  of  Representatives 
Is  apparently  prepared  to  reform  some  of  its 
antiquated  rules  and  procedures  to  the  pub- 
lic toterest — ^not  all,  but  some. 

THE   OSEGONIAN 

The  reform  bill  that  came  to  the  House 
floor  Tuesday  out  of  the  Bules  Committee 
has  some  modest  proposals  for  reform,  but 
the  real  contest  will  be  over  a  series  of 
amendments  proposed  by  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion of  young  cong^ressmen.  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  these  is  to  reduce  the  imposition  of 
secrecy  in  conunlttees  and  on  the  floor,  and 
thus  to  give  constituents  a  better  Idea  of 
how  their  congressman  is  really  performtog. 

One  provision  would  make  possible  a  re- 
corded vote  on  amendments  to  bills  on  the 
Hotiss  floor.  Since  colonial  times  these  have 
been  voice  votes  only,  restrlcttog  the  re- 
corded vote  to  the  bill  to  its  final  form.  Thus 
are  hidden  the  positions  of  members  on  sig- 
nificant amendments. 

Ironically,  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
will  be  by  voice,  under  the  current  rules. 
The  Importance  of  the  change  is  reflected 
to  a  statement  by  one  of  the  reform  sup- 
porters: "If  we  could  get  a  record  vote,  we'd 
win  three  to  one." 

If  the  package  presented  by  the  reform 
coalition  wins  any  degree  of  approval,  the 
window  will  be  opened  a  bit  to  give  the  pub- 
lic a  view  of  House  business.  But  it  appar- 
ently will  not  be  opened  all  the  way.  Neither 
the  committee's  bill  nor  the  reformers' 
amendments  would  alter  the  venerable  sen- 
iority system,  which  puts  the  power  of  com- 
mittee chairmanships  In  aged  hands  and 
assures  them  the  tentire  which  encourages 
arrogance  and  arbitrariness. 

Nexqlino  the  Old  Men 
There  Is  certain  to  be  some  embarrass- 
ment behtod  the  closed  doors  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  Democratic  caucus 
meets  next  week  to  Washington.  D.C.  Some 
of  its  members  propose  to  bring  up  embar- 
rassing resolutions. 

One  of  these,  sponsored  by  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  of  northern  liberals,  will  ask 
that  committee  chairmen  be  bound  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  opinions  and  desires 
of  rank-and-file  members.  The  second  will 
propose  an  expression  of  "no  confidence"  in 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack. 

Majority  support  Is  not  to  be  expected  for 
either,  for  ordinary  congressmen  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  speaker  and  committee  chair- 
men to  moving  legislation.  But  the  obvious 
luirest  in  the  Democratic  ranks  is  significant 
and  cotild  lead  eventually  to  some  degree  of 
reforms  In  the  toterests  of  the  nation. 

The  villain  of  the  piece  Is  the  seniority 
system,  long  strictly  honored  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  provides,  in  effect, 
that  s\irvival  at  the  ballot  box  is  the  only 
necessary  qualification  to  win  a  chairman- 
ship. Thus  nearly  all  chairmen  have  their 
roots  in  decades  past. 


The  system  is  more  stultlfytog  to  the 
House  than  In  the  Senate  because  of  the 
rigorous  rules  restrlcttog  Individual  fioor  ac- 
tion to  the  House.  Of  the  21  standing  House 
committees,  well  over  half  are  chaired  by 
men  from  southern  or  border  states,  whose 
seniority  has  been  supported  by  the  one- 
party  tradition  of  the  South.  The  21  chair- 
manships are  distributed  among  only  13 
states,  most  of  them  to  the  South  or  on  the 
border  and  representing  a  constituency  of 
a  minority  of  Americans. 

Any  real  reform  in  CX>ngress  must  Include 
some  modification  of  the  seniority  system. 
But  don't  expect  this  next  week  or  even  next 
year.  For  the  beneficiaries  of  the  seniority 
sjrstem  are  In  control,  and  they  will  not 
readily  yield  even  the  smallest  part  of  the 
power  the  system  gives  them. 

Solon.  Heal  Thtsei^t 

Although  it  has  been  generally  conceded 
that  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives'  ma- 
jority leader.  CJarl  Albert,  D-Okla.,  will  suc- 
ceed Speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  If  the 
Democrats  retain  their  majority  In  the  House, 
the  McCormack  decision  not  to  seek  reelec- 
tion offers  an  opportunity  for  congressional 
reformers. 

There  will  be  a  contest  for  Rep.  Albert's 
position  as  party  leader,  if  he  steps  up  next 
year.  There  are  already  five  representatives 
seeking  the  leadership.  They  shotild  be  ques- 
tioned on  their  views  on  some  mucli  needed 
reforms  in  House  rules  and  procedures.  It  Is 
an  opportunity  to  Inform  the  people  of  the 
autocratic  manner  In  which  the  Hotise  now 
functions  and  what  can  be  done  to  make  It 
more  responsive  to  the  public  will. 

Most  Important  is  reform  of  the  seniority 
system  and  the  powers  invested  to  House 
committee  chairmen  whose  survlvlal  at  the 
polls  is  the  only  qualification  necessary.  The 
House  sboiild  abridge  the  dictatorial  powers 
of  chairmen  and  should  initiate  a  means  of 
cliooslng  chairmen  other  than  by  the  calen- 
dar. It  would  also  be  to  the  great  advantage 
of  their  constituents  if  House  members 
should  agree  to  require  a  roll  call  on  all  Im- 
p>ortant  issues  rather  than  leave  them  to  an 
unrecorded  head  count,  as  has  come  to  be 
the  practice.  And  there  Is  no  really  good  rea- 
son for  the  considerable  Increase  In  secret 
committee  sessions.  National  security  toter- 
ests should  be  the  only  cause  for  excludtog 
the  public. 

Not  all,  perhaps  none,  of  these  objectives 
will  be  attatoed  soon,  but  It  shoiUd  help  to 
that  end  to  give  them  an  alrtog. 

MoEE  Reform  Should  Follow 

The  slgnlfloance  of  the  anti-secrecy  vote  In 
the  VS.  House  of  Representatives  this  week 
awaits  further  action  on  congressional  re- 
form. 

It  was  encouraging  that  the  amendment 
to  end  the  secret  teller  vote,  to  which  bodies 
were  counted  without  recordtog  names, 
passed  overwhelmingly. 

But  a  good  deal  of  secrecy  remains  to  be 
overcome— especially  in  committee  meetings 
that  are  closed  to  the  pubUc.  but  should  be 
open. 

A  bipartisan  reform  effort  has  been  concen- 
trated on  the  secrecy  to  which  the  Congress 
goes  about  the  public's  business. 

Other  procedures  also  ought  to  be  reviewed, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  modern  leg- 
islature. 

There  should  be  a  better  method  of  se- 
lecting committee  chairmen  than  seniority. 
And  the  c:k>ngress  ought  to  be  able  to  design 
improved  fiscal  machinery.  Ckmgresslonal 
willingness  to  vote  for  spending  programs  but 
not  for  the  taxes  to  pay  for  them  has  been  the 
primary  cause  of  budget  deficits  UM  have 
fueled  Inflation. 

Once  the  House  Is  flnlsbed  with  the  reform 
package.  It  must  go  to  the  Senate — ^whlch 
does  not  have  the  secret  vote  provision.  Tbtaa 
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the  two  houses  must  work  out  their  differ- 
ences. »_ 
Therefore,  as  the  legislative  process  goes  to 
work  on  Its  own  improvement,  there  are  am- 
ple opportunities  for  the  Congress  to  do  » 
complete  Job.  One  anti-secrecy  vote  la  not 
enough. 

FOBCB  Thkm  Oxtt? 

Mandatory  retirement  for  congressmen  has 
been  proposed  by  Rep.  David  Martin.  R-Neb, 

He  notes  laws  requUlng  clvU  service  em- 
ployes and  mUltary  personnel  to /«**'«  "J 
certain  ages,  and  thinks  this  would  »>e  good 
in  Congress.  So  he  has  proposed  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  b&rrmg  a  House  mem- 
ber to  serve  past  age  71  and  a  senator  past 

"^Mmin's  proposal  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  This  means  it 
will  get  clobbered  in  a  hurry  by  that  com- 
mltt^-s  chairman.  81-year-old  Rep.  Emanuel 

*We  think  'something  should  be  done  to 
encourage  fresh  blood  In  Congress.  But  we 
don-t  favor  mandatory  retirement^  II  a  con- 
gressman doesn-t  know  when  It  s  time  to  re- 
Ure.  we're  wlUlng  to  rely  upon  the  voters  to 

'^^We'diTthlnk  something  should  be  done  to 
Junk  the  seniority  system  for  determining 
committee  chairmanships,  however.  Congres- 
sional chairmen  wield  great  Influence  over 
their  committees  and  legislation  assigned  to 
them.  They  should  be  the  congressmen  of 
greatest  ablUty.  Instead,  most  tend  to  be 
GnTn  years  and  from  one-party  states  or  dis- 
tricts Where  incumbents  rarely  get  defeated^ 
Of  21  House  chairmen,  for  example,  eight  are 
over  ase  70  and  three  are  over  80. 

None  of  our  state  legislatures  select  com- 
mittee chairmen  purely  on  «'i»ort»'y- ^«"-^!I 
do  any  of  the  other  parliaments  of  the  tree 
^rld  And  neither  should  the  U.S.  Congr^^ 

Lefs  permit  an  elder  congressman  to  serve 
lust  as  long  as  the  voters  want  him  But 
let's  not  guarantee  him  a  committee  chalr- 
^hlp  and  all  the  power  that  represents. 
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(From  the   Miami    (FU.)    Herald,   Feb.  20. 
'  19701 

The  S«»no»rrT   I&sui — Again 

BuUding  a  better  mousetrap  Is  the  fondest 

dream  of  the  reformer— whether  of  mice  or 

men.    Ifs    current    again    In    a    movement 

among  Uberal  congreMmen  to  abolish  the 

"^ifsSm^bullds  on  political  longevity 
to  decide  who  heads  the  presUglous  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  As 
long  as  Congressman  X  gets  reelected  he  has 
a  ^im  on  his  chairmanship  as  a  better  one. 
As  the  reader- voter  knows,  two  things  hap- 
pen in  consequence:  

First,  continued  seniority  Is  a  heady  argu- 
ment for  reelection,  particularly  In  the 
House  and  especially  If  your  If  ^K'^'J^X! 
his  way  through  the  maze  of  defense  con- 
tracts. mUltary  bases,  rivers  and  harbors  and 
other  goodies. 

Second.  In  the  long  run  congressional  com- 
mittees grow  old  at  the  top.  In  a  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Press  aub  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  fonner  HEW  Secretary  John 
W  Gardner  pointed  out  that  "the  Speaker 
of"  the  House  Is  78.  Thirteen  Senate  and 
House  committee  chairmen  are  over  70.  six 
of  them  are  over  75.  two  over  80." 

Recalling  that  in  1958  Congress  enacted  a 
law  requiring  the  chief  Judges  of  federal  cir- 
cuit and  district  courts  to  give  up  theh:  ad- 
ministrative duties  at  70.  he  said  that  "I  pro- 
pose that  Congress  Impose  the  same  rule  on 
its  own  members."  * 

This  is  one  solution.  Selection  on  merit 
rather  than  age  is  another.  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  bossing  the  Senate,  contrary  to  custom. 
a  few  yews  after  he  got  there.  Other  hope- 
luls  do  not  ascend  until  they  reach  BlbUcal 


ages  And  both  houses  have  had  septuage- 
nlrlans-Everett  Dlrksen  was  one-who 
seemed  to  grow  larger  In  the  sunset  of  lif^ 

Speaker  John  McCormack.  frankly,  has 
not— but  he  has  won  handily  in  thU  week  s 
attempt  for  a  no-confldence  vote. 

Some  few  honorables  have  elected  to  re- 
tire at  70.  one  is  Sen.  John  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware But  they  are  the  exceptions.  In  an 
probability  Congress  would  b»^e  found  wi 
acceptable  substitute  for  the  seniority  rule 
long  ago  If  anywhere  there  Is  one.  The  al- 
ternative, Uke  the  burden  of  proof,  is  on  the 
critics. 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Feb.  14,  19701 

ABOLTSH    SEmORTTT    STSTEM    IN    CONGRESS 

Oue  of  the  most  archaic  aspects  of  con- 
Kressional  organization  and  operation  Is  the 
lenlorlty  system.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives rise  to  the  apex  of  power  through  com- 
mittee chairmanships  awarded  not  on  dem- 
onstration of  ability  but  on  longevity  of 
service  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  practical  result  is  a  roster  of  generally 
undlsUnguished    chairmen    of    Senate    and 
House  committees  who  usually  come  from 
the  states  or  districts  where  their  political 
party    is    overwhelmingly    dominant,     aixa 
iherefore.  once  In  ofSce,  getting   fe-ejf  Jed 
term  after  term  is  almost  automatic.  At  the 
present  time,  with  Democrats  in  the  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  am- 
mittee  chairmen  are  mostly  from  one-party 
strongholds  In  the  South  where  nomination 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  is  vlrt^ually  tanta- 
mount to  election.  ».„„.i 
There    Is    nothing    partisan    or    sectlMial 
about  the  seniority  system,  however.  When 
Republicans  are  in  power,  committee  chair- 
mMishlps  go  to  members  of  Congress  from 
states  and  dUtricts,  almost  alwa^  °^^tt 
the  south,  where  the  GOP  Is  In  dominant 

^Ight'now,  the  principal  target  of  anti- 
seniority  reformists  Is  a  Democrat  but  not 
a  Southerner:  House  Speaker  McConnack. 
He  has  been  winning  congressional  elections 
in  his  South  Boston  district  since  1928. 

A  nvunber  of  House  Democrats— many  of 
them  young  and  some  not  so  young— are 
planning  a  move  to  unseat  Congressman 
McConnack  frtan  the  speakership  ^<\J° 
throw  out  the  seniority  system  with  respect 
to  committee  chairmanships  as  vroll.  The 
issue  may  come  to  a  head  at  a  party  caucus 
next  week. 

In  the  interests  of  good  government,  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  In  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress should  take  action  to  replace  the  se- 
niority system  with  a  plan  that  would  award 
committee  chairmanships  and  other  posi- 
tions of  leadership  solely  on  merit  and  qual- 
Iflcatlon  instead  of  congressional  longevity. 

While  they  are  about  It,  members  of  Con- 
gress also  should  consider  diminishing  the 
arbitrary  powers  of  ccwnmlttee  chairmen  so 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  block  legislation 
single-handedly  for  personal  or  Irrelevant 
reasons  as  is  frequenUy  the  case  under 
present  rules. 


^iongest  and  to  get  reelected  the  oftenest. 
WUdom,  capablUty,  qualification  do  not 
count.  As  a  result  nine  of  the  most  powerful 
committees  In  the  Senate  and  House  are 
ruled  by  men  past  70  years  of  age. 

Some  of  these  are  able  and  their  age  has 
impaired  neither  their  vigor  nor  their  abil- 
ity The  less  said  about  the  quallflcattons  of 
the  others,  the  better.  They  could  serve  their 
country  best  by  stepping  aside. 

Perhaps  the  first  who  should  move  out 
of  his  favored  position  as  the  top-ranking 
elected  official  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCormack. 
who  U  78  and  has  served  41  years  In  Con- 

^'^Cormack  is  suffering  from  the  scandal 
caused  by  one  of  hU  staff  employes,  Martin 
Swelg  who  thought  nothing  of  picking  up 
the  telephone  In  his  House  office  and  an- 
nouncing "This  Is  the  Speaker  calling. 
Swelg  has  been  charged  with  conspiracy 
based  on  misuse  of  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  Speaker's  office,  and  his  case  has 
focused  new  attention  on  influence-peddling. 
But  aside  from  the  Swelg  scandal,  and  Its 
rub-off  on  the  Speaker,  McCormack  should 
agree  that  he  has  come  to  trail's  end  for 
another  reason:  leadership  so  Inept  that  It 
cannot  be  caUcd  leadership  at  aU. 

It  Is  not  only  the  Democratic  Congressmen 
who  suffer  from  weak  leadership;  It  Is  not 
only  the  Republican  Administration  that 
runs  Into  endless  frustration  because  of  It. 
It  Is  the  country  that  suffers.  Not  only  the 
aging  Speaker  should  go,  but  with  him  the 
whole  rigid  seniority  system  that  holds  Con- 
gressional committees  in  a  death-grip. 
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THS  Death -GRff  of  Senioritt  in  Congress 
••Few  institutions  In  our  national  Ufe." 
declares  John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the 
Urban  Coalition  and  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  "are  as 
gravely  In  need  of  renewal  as  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

Measures  that  he  sees  essential  are  the 
abolishment  of  the  seniority  system  and  the 
curbing  of  the  entrenched  power  of  commit- 
tee chairmen.  Under  a  custom— not  a  stat- 
ute not  a  regulation,  but  simply  a  custom— 
that  has  become  almost  sacrosanct  for  over 
a  half -century,  committee  chairmanships  in 
the  Senate  and  House  automatically  go  to 
the  members  who  have  managed  to  Uve  the 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  July  9,  1970] 
Senioritt 

RepresenUtlve  GUbert  Gude  has  Joined 
a  few  others  in  his  party  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  asking  for  an  end  to  the 
seniority  system.  He  Is  a  RepubUcan.  The 
Democratic  Study  Group  (over  100  members) 
has  been  fighting  for  the  same  thing  for 
some  time.  Presently  the  senior  member  of 
a  committee  U  automatically  named  chair- 
man whenever  his  party  Is  In  the  majority 
in  the  full  House.  Both  parties  follow  this 
practice,  under  a  strict  seniority  system. 

U  this  were  Just  a  question  of  individual 
rewards  and  prestige,  It  wouldn't  matter 
much  But  the  distribution  of  power  in  the 
Congress  makes  conunittee  chairmen  very  in- 
fluential. Their  Impact  on  American  govern- 
ment and  society  is  almost  irresistible.  T^^re- 
fore  the  beet  men  In  each  field  should  be 
the  leaders  of  committees.  Often  the  most 
senior  men  are  the  best,  but  not  always. 

Oude  recommends  the  simplest  and  best 
replacement  for  the  seniority  system.  Mem- 
bers of  committees  would  vote  in  secret  for 
their  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mran- 
bers.  What  coBld  possibly  be  wrong  with 
that? 

[From  the  St.  LouU  Post-Dispatch. 
Dec.  27, 19681 
Reforming  Congress 
The  near-breakdown  in  congressional  ef- 
fectiveness this  vear  has  caused.  In  addition 
to  much  crlticUm.  a  search  for  causes  and 
remedies.  Prom  one  viewpoint,  a  basic  diffi- 
culty is  lack  of  adequate  party  discipline. 
The  President    may   try   to   implement  his 
party's  campaign  promises.  But  leglslatore, 
elected  on  the  same  platform,  feel  free  to 
withhold  their  support,  and  even  to  enter 
into  alliances  with  the  opposition. 

In  the  case  of  the  Democrats,  this  situation 
•s  worsened  by  the  seniority  system.  Undw 
it  those  Senators  and  Representatives  iMSt 
likely  to  be  in  fvUl  accord  with  the  White 
Hous*-  are  most  likely  to  hold  the  Important 
congressional  committee  chairmanships 
which  enable  them  to  thwart  the  program 


X 


of  the  President  and  the  majority  of  the 

party.  . 

A  review  of  the  current  Congress  has 
moved  Walter  Uppmann  and  others  to  ask 
how  long  the  United  States  can  operate  under 
these  conditions.  Changes  in  the  rules— at 
least  the  adoption  of  a  rule  which  would 
insure  a  vote  on  all  presidential  proposals- 
could  break  the  blockade  But  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  system  are  able,  on  the  whole, 
to  block  rules  changes  which  would  deprive 

them  of  their  power.  ^„,.,^c 

Aside  from  the  President,  the  chief  victims 
are  the  Democratic  liberals  In  Congress  who 
form  a  substantial  majority  of  their  party  s 
representation.  Stung  to  yet  another  attempt 
to  gain  control  In  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers they  are  organizing  a  campaign  com- 
mittee, under  Representative  BoUlng  of  Mis- 
souri, which  wUl  seek  to  elect  more  of  their 
kind  in  November.  They  also  are  preparing. 
If  possible,  to  'purge"  the  party  caucus  of  any 
member  who  works  for  a  1964  presidential 
ticket  other  ttan  the  one  chosen  by  the 
national  convention. 

This  is  the  "minimum  program  of  the 
Boiling  group.  Given  the  opportunity,  it  also 
wUl  seek  changes  in  the  manner  of  making 
committee  assignments.  And  other  means  of 
breaking  the  grip  of  the  old-liners  wUl  be 
considered.  A  glance  into  the  past  does  not 
raise  high  hopes  for  success.  But  with  in- 
genulty  and  an  Increase  In  number,  the  re- 
formers may  be  able  to  start  the  process  of 

change.  ,       ^  ,        ,.. 

The  reformers— the  approximately  100 
members  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group- 
probably  will  have  little  trouble  In  raising 
a  $50,000  campaign  fund  to  be  used  in  60 
closely  contested  districts.  They  also  will 
make  personal  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  candi- 
dates, hoping  to  add  at  least  20  seats  to 
their  strength. 

Institutional  changes— In  fact,  if  not  In 
theory— may  be  the  most  difficult.  The  stand- 
patters vrill  not  be  eager  to  transfer  authority 
over  committee  appointments  from  the  15 
Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  the  party  caucus  In  which  all 
House  Democrats  have  a  say.  They  also  will 
defend  the  seniority  tradition,  even  though 
it  is  only  50  years  old.  Undoubtedly  It  would 
help  If  voters  were  more  keenly  aware  of  how 
their  desires  may  be  frustrated  by  such  tools 
of  the  minority. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  a  sufficient  realization  of  how  it 
has  been  falling  to  perform  Its  function,  how 
It  has  become  a  brake  on  Government  Instead 
of  an  Instrument  of  Government.  A  deepen- 
ing of  the  frustration  thus  engendered  in 
the  electorate— indeed,  the  urgencies  of  the 
contemporary  world— could  result  in  the  con- 
centration of  sufficient  power  In  the  Execu- 
tive to  set  aside  the  influence  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  IrresponslbUlty  of  the  French  parlia- 
ment brought  in  De  Gaulle  as  a  king  with- 
out a  crown.  What's  needed,  however.  Is  not 
speculation  about  this  sort  of  revolution,  but 
rather  greater  determination  to  accomplish 
reasonable  reform. 

(From  the  Detroit  News,  Aug.  13.  1966] 
liXT's  Reform  Congress 

As  far  as  they  go,  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
OrganUsatlon  of  Congress  wUl  help  Congress 
do  Its  work  more  effectively. 

New  controls  on  lobbyists,  more  expense 
money  for  travel  home,  increased  staffing, 
modemlBlng  of  Its  budget  review— all  these 
are  changee  which  would  tend  to  free  Con- 
gressmen from  too  much  reliance  on  the 
help  of  self-seeking  outsiders  and  to  pro- 
fessionalize their  own  legislative  work. 

If  they  are  to  write  the  laws  which  guide 
our  lncre«islngly  complex  society,  congress- 
men must  have  more  objective  and  expert 
help   at    their   fingertips.   Without    It   they 


will  continue  to  yield  more  and  more  au- 
thority to  the  executive  branch. 

The  public  would  be  the  main  beneficiary 
of  recommendations  to  open  more  commit- 
tee hearings  to  the  press,  to  establish  a 
committee  on  ethics  m  the  House,  to  limit 
the  number  of  powerful  committee  member- 
ships one  man  can  hold,  and  to  shift  from 
a  three-day  week  to  a  full,  five-day  opera- 
tion. 

Because  the  power  structure  of  Congress 
enjoys  things  pretty  much  as  they  are.  the 
Joint  committee  was  not  even  allowed  to 
look  Into  such  time-saving  changes  as  elec- 
tronic voting.  (The  leaders  oppose  this  since 
It  would  make  last  minute  pressure  on  con- 
gressmen harder  to  apply  and  prevent  as 
much  unrecorded  voting  as  now  occurs.) 
Nor  was  the  committee  able  to  evaluate  the 
controversial  seniority  system  or  the  myster- 
ious ways  in  which  blUs  are  scheduled  for 
floor  action. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  congres- 
sional interest  in  opening  to  pubUc  view  the 
now  secret  "markup"  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittees. It  Is  in  these  often  clandestine 
sessions  that  the  laws  are  actually  wrlUen 
and  that  the  voting  separates  honest  men 
from  hypocrites. 

Despite  a  national  concern  over  the  state 
of  congressional  ethics,  the  committee  re- 
jected a  financial  disclosure  proposal  which 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  solve 
the  problem  of  unethical  behavior  and  con- 
flict of  Interest. 

Within  Its  limited  authority,  however,  the 
committee  has  offered  Congress  many  roads 
to  improvement.  HopefiUly,  Congress  will 
realize  that  If  it  expects  to  retain  Its  pubUc 
respect  and  Its  constitutional  authority,  it 
must  act  soon  on  these  recommendations. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  22. 19701 

New  Era  for  the  House? 
Belated  though  It  Is,  Speaker  McCor- 
mack's  decision  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term  does  him  credit.  He  has  chosen 
to  end  his  long  pubUc  career  gracefully 
Instead  of  risking  a  bruising  fight  at  the 
age  of  nearly  79  both  for  his  seat  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  his  leadership  of  the  House. 
Two  former  Republican  leaders  In  the  House. 
Joseph  W.  Martin  Jr.  and  Charles  A.  Hal- 
leck.  could  have  testified  to  the  bitterness 
of  being  pushed  out  after  having  lingered 
too  long. 

As  he  bows  out  after  42  years  In  the 
House  and  the  longest  service  In  the  speak- 
ership, save  only  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Sam  Rayburn.  Mr.  McCormack  Is  entitled 
to  commendation  for  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  fairness  as  a  presiding  officer.  Trained 
in  the  politics  of  the  old  school,  he  mani- 
fested a  good  deal  of  skill  In  holding  the 
diverse  Democratic  factions  In  the  House 
together.  He  has  the  respect  of  his  colleagues, 
his  constituents  and  many  of  his  country- 
men. 

Yet  It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  espe- 
cially In  recent  years,  he  has  loosened  Ills 
hold  upon  the  political  reaUtles.  As  Ma- 
jority Leader  in  the  days  of  the  New  Deal, 
he  was  passionately  devoted  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  programs.  In  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  however,  this  son  of  a  Boston 
bricklayer  has  been  less  alert  to  the  politi- 
cal and  social  currents  that  have  been  swirl- 
ing tlirough  Washmgton  and  the  country. 
We  surmise  that  his  stature  In  history  would 
have  been  enhanced  if  he  had  stepped  down 
some  years  ago  before  the  shabby  misuse  of 
the  Speaker's  office  by  Martin  Swelg  and 
Nathan  Voloshen  spotilghted  his  laxity  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  felt  a  powerful  urge 
to  displace  him. 

It  appears  to  be  pretty  well  settled  that.  If 
the  Democrats  again  win  control  of  the 
Hbuse  in  November,  the  speakership  will  go 
to  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  who  has  the 


support  of  virtually  »U  the  other  potential 
candidates.  But  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  projection  of  the  McConnack- Albert 
policies  in  the  new  House.  There  seems  to 
be  a  substantial  demand  for  a  younger  and 
more  energetic  legislator  In  the  majority 
leadership,  and  If  this  demand  Is  satisfied 
the  chief  burden  of  pulling  the  majority  in 
the  House  together  may  fall  upon  the  No. 
2  man. 

Fortunately,  there  are  a  number  of  able 
and  seasoned  representatives  In  their  mid- 
dle years  who  would  be  equal  to  the  task. 
But  the  scope  of  the  Job  should  not  be  mini- 
mized. The  truth  Is  that  the  House  has 
coasted  along  in  a  routine  and  tradition- 
crusted  fashion  for  so  long  that  a  major 
Bhakeup  wUl  be  necessary  to  bring  It  abreast 
of  the  seventies.  No  one  should  suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  aged 
Speaker  will  of  Itself  tweak  the  deadening 
hold  of  the  seniority  system  on  the  House. 
A  persistent  fight  under  able  leadership  and 
with  the  support  of  aU  the  younger  and 
more  alert  house  members  will  be  necessary 
If  the  power  structure  is  to  be  reshaped 
so  as  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  majority. 

All  that  can  be  said  at  the  moment  Is  that 
a  door  to  modernization  of  the  House  has 
been  opened.  II  a  majority  is  disposed.  It 
can  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  House  once  more  the  vital  force 
in  shaping  governmental  policy  that  it  has 
often  been  In  the  past. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

Nov.  12,  1968] 
SouTHESN  Fried  SsNiORrrr  Rule 
It  has  been  abimdantiy  reported  that  the 
recent  election  leaves  the  Democratic  party 
In  comfortable  control  of  both  houses  of 
Congress — a  conclusion  that  Is  numerically 
unassailable  but  wide  open  to  doubt  in  the 
light  of  crass,  political  reality. 

For  the  Democratic  majorities  are  heavy 
with  Southern  Democrats,  whose  viewpoints 
and  voting  records  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Northern  Republicans 
when  related  to  such  Issues  as  taxes,  govern- 
ment spending,  civil  rights,  gun  control,  for- 
eign policy,  defense,  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, labor,  the  District  of  Columbia— and, 
of  TOurse,  cloture.  Their  tendency  to  split 
from  the  party  line  was  repeatedly  notice- 
able in  the  last  Congress,  when  they  differed 
from  Northern  Democrats  on  173  of  514  roll- 
calls  in  the  two  Houses. 

What  has  ht^pened  to  the  Democratic 
party  m  the  onoe  solid  South  was  mescapa- 
bly  plain  in  the  recent  election  when  not 
a  single  Southern  State  gave  Its  electoral 
votes  to  Vice  President  Hunyjhrey.  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Yet  the  registered  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  Nixon,  the  Republican, 
or  Wallace,  the  defecting  Democrat  who  In- 
vented the  American  Independent  party, 
swung  loyally  and  victoriously  behind  the 
Democratic  candidates  for  House  and  Senate. 
Thus,  the  old,  familiar  Southern  fried 
legislators  will  return  to  the  haUs  of  Con- 
gress, bearing  their  accrued  and  powerful 
seniority  with  them.  Thus,  vlrtuaUy  every 
major  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  most 
of  those  m  the  House,  wiU  be  headed  up 
by  a  Southern  chairman  who  is  a  Democrat 
only  when  in  the  mood. 

In  the  Senate,  these  sometime  Democrats 
from  the  South — and  a  few  from  the  border — 
wUl  head  these  committees:  AgrtctUture.  Ap- 
propriations. Armed  Services,  Banking.  Fi- 
nance. Foreign  Affairs.  Government  Opera- 
tions, Judiciary,  Rules,  Public  Works  and 
Labor  The  only  committee  chairmen  out- 
side that  regional  bloc  wUl  be  Magnuson  and 
Jackson  of  Washington,  and  Bible  of  Ne- 
vada. None  at  all  oome  from  the  Northeast- 
em  Stotes  that  voted  Democratic.  In  the 
House,  the  slttiatlon  is  quite  simUar. 

Inasmuch   as   these   committee   chairmen 
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P06SA68  Virtual  life  »r.(l  death  power  over 
most  legislation,  there  could  be  little  com- 
fort. Indeed,  for  the  Democratic  party  In  Its 
congressional  majority.  Its  leaders  may  now 
discover  wisdom  In  the  proposal  that  com- 
mittee chairmen  be  selected  on  some  basis 
other  than  seniority. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  33,  19701 

RFBrLUOW   m   THE    HOUST 

Revolutions  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  so  rare  that  even  the  limited  con- 
cession won  by  Democrats  opposed  to  the 
seniority  system  must  be  considered  an  Im- 
portant advance.  With  one  hand,  the  full 
caucus  of  the  party  granted  the  rebels  the 
study  of  the  seniority  system  they  have 
been  asking.  With  the  other,  the  caucus  put 
off  the  proposed  deadline  from  June  to  some 
time  after  next  November's  elections. 

The  shift  In  date  Is  more  than  dilatory; 
It  Is  a  calciUated  move  to  prevent  liberal 
Democrats  from  making  a  campaign  Issue 
of  this  slrty-year-old  blight  on  the  Congress. 
Members  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group  In 
particular  hoped  to  use  the  report  either  as 
an  Issue  to  take  to  the  voters  in  the  campaign 
or  as  a  challenge  to  the  party  "establish- 
ment" on  the  opening  day  of  the  next  Con- 
gress. Obviously  a  report  Issued  In  December 
will  shut  out  the  first  of  these  opportuni- 
ties and  leave  no  time  to  prepare  for  the 
second. 

In  this  little  maneuver,  however,  the  House 
leadership  may  have  proved  unprofltably 
slick.  An  accommodation  that  might  have 
produced  a  compromise  on  an  Issue  of  great 
Importance  has  been  turned  Into  fuel  for  a 
more  far-reaching  rebellion.  Already  nine- 
teen House  Democrats  have  signed  a  state- 
ment pledging  to  "reserve  their  options"  for 
the  House  leadership  elections  next  January 
until  they  know  what  reforms  they  can  ex- 
pect. 

Some  of  these  rebels  talk  of  supporting  a 
reform  Democrat  for  Speaker,  which  could 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  House  to  the 
Republicans.  Others  might  go  all  the  way  and 
vote  for  the  Republican  candidate.  In  that 
case  Southern  chairmen  who  have  for  so  long 
taken  the  liberal  Democrats  for  granted 
might  lose  their  poets  of  power. 

Whether  the  rebels  would  go  this  far  is 
not  for  us  to  guess.  But  It  Is  something  for 
the  House  leaders  to  worry  about.  At  the  very 
least  they  can  expect  a  series  of  moves  to 
force  an  earlier  deadline — and  public  agita- 
tion as  well.  All  of  which  will  keep  the  re- 
form fires  burning  brighter  than  if  the  in- 
surgents had  resigned  themselves  at  the 
outset  to  a  moderate  version  of  an  overdue 
reform. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17,  1970 1 
Who  Wnx  Abolish  SKNioRrrr? 

The  move  to  unseat  Speaker  McCormack 
with  a  vote  of  no  confidence  In  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  tomorrow  appears  to  have 
evolved  Into  a  campaign  for  modernization 
of  the  House.  In  the  view  of  Representative 
Waldle,  who  Is  spearheading  the  attack  upon 
the  Speaker,  the  two  causes  seem  to  merge 
Into  one.  But  other  more  experienced  mem- 
bers are  more  Inclined  to  strike  a  blow  now 
at  seniority  and  similar  defects  In  the  sys- 
stem.  while  leaving  the  fate  of  the  Speaker 
to  a  more  propitious  moment.  Herein  lies 
the  greatest  hope  for  rescue  of  the  House 
from  its  lamentable  stagnation. 

It  la  true  that  the  78-year-old  Speaker  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  organizational  and 
procedural  hardening  of  the  arteries  which 
affllcc  the  House.  Probably  It  is  also  true  that 
the  chance  of  achieving  effective  reform  will 
tie  meager  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  driver's 
seat.  But  a  change  of  pilots  would  not  alone 
bring  about  tbie  modernization  that  la  so 
urgently  needed.  A  far  more  serloiu  drag  on 


the  House  as  a  legislative  body  Is  the  con- 
trol of  many  of  Its  major  committees  by  con- 
servative Southern  Democrats  lu  their  seven- 
ties. As  Representative  Loweusteln  said  on 
Meet  the  Press  on  Sunday,  "Even  societies 
that  worship  their  ancestors  don't  auto- 
matically put  their  ancestors  In  charge  of 
their  Armed  Services  Committees  and  what- 
not." 

Probably  the  most  practical  maneuver  at 
the  mcmer.t  is  that  sponsored  by  the  Demo- 
craUc  Study  Group,  which  wants  a  carefully 
selected  committee  to  review  the  seniority 
system  and  other  organizational  defects  with 
a  view  to  action  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress.  Representative  Boiling,  who  seems 
to  be  the  most  Influential  member  of  this 
group  on  this  subject,  has  sought  for  years 
to  show  his  colleagues  that  they  do  not  need 
to  choose  between  the  existing  confusion  and 
a  return  to  the  dictatorship  that  existed  prior 
to  1910  under  Speaker  Joe  Cannon.  There  is 
a  sensible  middle  ground — afslgnment  of  the 
ultimate  power  to  select  committee  chair- 
men to  the  caucus  of  the  party  in  power, 
from  nominations  made  by  the  Speaker  with- 
out regard  to  seniority. 

In  our  view,  the  Democratic  caucus  could 
greatly  enhance  its  standing  before  the  pub- 
lic by  moving  in  this  direction.  If  It  fails  to 
do  so,  it  may  drop  a  momentous  issue  Into  the 
lap  of  the  Republicans.  Representative  Mc- 
Cloekey  has  pointed  out  how  vulnerable  the 
Democrats  are  to  a  campaign  against  senility 
In  the  House  and  suggested  that  the  Republi- 
cans could  capture  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
younger  voters  by  promising  to  abolish  sen- 
iority in  the  House  if  a  Republican  majority 
Is  returned  in  November.  A  campaign  on 
who  could  most  effectively  relieve  Congress  of 
the  Incubus  of  the  seniority  system  would  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms. 

Many  Democrats  may  be  inclined  to  rebuff 
any  suggestions  of  reform  when  the  Issus 
arises  tomorrow  to  save  the  face  of  the 
Speaker.  But  they  should  be  fully  alert  to 
the  rtsk  they  would  take  upon  themselves 
by  leaving  this  enormoiisly  popular  issue  to 
the  Republicans. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  23,  1970] 

ALTERNATIVEa    TO    SBNIORTTT 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  has  post- 
poned very  briefly  its  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  seniority  system,  which  has 
for  so  long  made  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  collection  of  principalities, 
each  with  Its  own  maharajah. 

The  group's  resolution,  calling  for  a  special 
panel  to  recommend  ways  of  making  these 
committee  chairmen  responsible  to  their 
party,  was  sidetracked  last  week  by  a  filibus- 
ter within  the  Democratic  caucus.  But  the 
movement  for  reform  Is  gathering  momen- 
tum, and  another  effort  will  be  made  within 
a  very  few  weeks. 

What  most  of  the  reformers  seek  is  a 
change  mild  enough  to  retain  the  shadow  of 
seniority,  a  revered  principle  on  Capitol  Hill, 
but  drastic  enough  to  make  even  the  most 
senior  of  chairmen  wholly  dependent  on  the 
favor  of  the  party  majority  In  the  House.  Of 
the  several  ways  for  achieving  this  purpose, 
three  stand  out  in  the  discussions.  The  sim- 
plest and  most  likely  of  success  calls  for  a 
yes-or-no  vote  In  the  caucus,  starting  with 
the  most  senior  member  and  proceeding  until 
a  majority  endorsement  is  reached. 

The  second  plan  would  confine  the  contest 
to  the  three  members  of  the  committee  with 
the  greatest  seniority,  again  with  the  caucus 
miiifing  the  choice.  And  the  third  would  allow 
the  Speaker  to  name  the  chairman,  subject 
to  the  voted  approval  of  the  caucus. 

Clearly  the  last  of  these  is  the  one  leaat 
tainted  with  the  seniority  principle  and  ac- 
cordingly the  one  that  seems  to  us  the  most 
rational.   Nomination  and  election  by   the 


caucus  would  be  even  more  democratic,  but 
It  would  also,  no  doubt,  be  the  most  divisive. 

All  these  approaches — and  this  Is  their 
great  appeal— would  end  the  automatic 
teniu-e  in  power  that  has  turned  committee 
heads  into  autocrats,  answerable  neither  to 
their  committees  nor  their  party  nor  their 
constituents  for  their  conduct  as  chairmen. 

The  momentary  postponement  on  the 
resolution,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
committee  to  do  Its  work  if  it  is  appointed, 
win  not  be  without  advanUge.  It  will  provide 
time  for  the  educational  Job  that  must  be 
done,  in  the  House  and  out,  if  the  Congres- 
sional hierarchy  Is  to  be  convinced — as  it  is 
already  beginning  to  sense — that  changes 
must  be  made. 

Some  of  that  Job  la  promised  by  liberal 
Republican  members  who  plan  to  make  se- 
niority a  campaign  issue  with  which  to  taunt 
the  Democrats;  and  some  by  the  threat  of 
liberal  Democrats  to  help  the  opposition  or- 
ganize the  House  next  January  unless  con- 
cessions on  seniority  are  made.  Such  a  move 
would  be  drastic,  through  not  without  pre- 
cedent. 

But  how  effective,  after  aU.  can  a  liberal 
Democrat  be  In  a  chamber  in  which  military 
spending  depends  on  an  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  the 
government  of  Washington  is  left  to  a  John 
McMillan,  and  the  order  of  business  is  deter- 
mined by  a  WllUam  M.  Colmer? 

rProm  the  Seattle-Post  Intelligencer,  Mar.  26, 

19701 

Skniowtt  Ststkm 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  have 
taken  tentative  steps  toward  reform  of  the 
Congressional  seniority  system  by  indorsing 
review  of  present  methods  of  appointing 
House  committee  chairmen. 

In  shaping  federal  legislation,  committee 
chairmen  possess  vast  powers.  Yet  many  are 
well  beyond  the  national  norm  for  retirement. 

Younger  members  of  Congress  are  dis- 
tressed and  feel  ineffectual  in  attempts  to 
advocate  progressive  leglsUtlon.  These  men 
are  not  youngsters  but  mature  legislators  in 
their  30's  and  40's  who  are  excluded  from  the 
decisionmaking  process  by  an  outmolded 
power  structure. 

If  aging  college  professors  can  proudly  ac- 
cept emeritus  roles  and  elder  statesmen  of 
the  corporate  world  can  graciously  step  down 
to  advisorial  positions  then  it  certainly  seems 
that  senior  members  of  Congress  can  share 
with  their  younger  colleagues  some  of  the 
power  and  authority  for  national  legislation. 

Some  chairmen  have  the  capacity  to  func- 
tion ably  in  their  70's  and  even  their  80's.  But 
they  and  the  Congress  probably  would  func- 
tion even  better  if  younger  voices  are  heard. 

Young  congressmen  dont  ask  for  absolute 
administrative  power  In  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate.  But  they  do  deserve  a  more  active 
role  in  leadership  responsibiUties. 

It  is  widely  conceded  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  a  generational  problem.  ThU  very 
weU  may  be  reflected  in  a  Congress  where 
younger  men  must  grow  old  before  they  are 
given  any  real  authority. 

[From  the  New  Yorlt  Tlmea.  July  16,  1966] 

Th«    TT»ANNT    or    SBNIOtlTT 

The  Jubilation  of  moderate  and  liberal 
forces  over  the  evident  defeat  of  Representa- 
tive Howard  W.  Smith  in  Virginia's  Demo- 
cratic primary  is  tempered  by  one  unpalata- 
ble by-product:  under  the  seniority  Byttem 
Repreeentatlve  William  M.  Colmer  of  Mlaila- 
Blppl  will  succeed  Mr.  Smith  next  January  as 
obalrman  of  the  immensely  powerful  Houae 
Rules  Committee. 

If  Mr.  Smith  compiled  a  matchless  record 
for  obstruction  and  reaction  in  36  years  in 
Congreas,  Mr.  Colmer,  a  member  since  1933, 
cannot  be  far  behind  In  any  contest  tor  tbat 
distinction.  He  obvloualy  would  use  the  &ule> 
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chairmanship  as  ruthlessly  as  Mr.  Smith  ever 
did  to  try  to  block  liberal  legislation  from 
reaching  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  Ulustra- 
tlon  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem in  Congress  than  the  probable  elevation 
of  Mr.  Colmer  to  this  key  pest  of  traf- 
fic director  for  House  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  there  have  been  many  simi- 
lar examples  in  recent  Congressional  history. 
The  point  U  not  diluted  by  the  fact  that  the 
evident  defeat  of  Mr.  Smith's  Virginia  col- 
league. Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  will  pro- 
mote an  abler  man  to  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  chairmanship. 

Is  there  a  hope  that  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership in  January  wUl  finally  support  revision 
of  the  seniority  system?  At  the  start  of  the 
89th  Congress  in  1965  liberal  Democrats 
fought  successfully  for  three  changes  in  the 
Hotise  rules,  but  backed  off  from  a  move 
against  seniority  because  Speaker  McCormack 
and  other  party  veterans  would  not  support 
it.  It  may  depend  next  January  on  how  many 
of  the  180  present  members  of  the  liberal 
Democratic  Study  Group — many  of  them 
freshmen  who  rode  In  on  the  Johnson  land- 
slide in  1964 — survive  in  November. 

Perhaps  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Colmer  as 
Rules  chairman  will  prod  even  complacent 
Democrats  into  action.  If  the  House  scrapped 
or  revised  seniority,  pressure  would  mount  on 
the  Senate  to  do  likewise. 

On  the  record,  it  would  be  foolish  to  ex- 
pect any  such  political  earthquake  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  though  it  Is  clear  that  few  reforms 
would  do  so  much  to  improve  the  image  of 
Congress  with  the  country — and  the  world. 

[  From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 

Apr.  1.  1969] 

The  Senkwitt  Husdle 

A  staff  report  for  the  Democratic  Study 
group  provides  a  fiuther  illustration  of  how 
the  seniority  system  in  Congress  can  threaten 
party  programs  aind  stall  needed  action. 

As  a  key  to  this  finding  the  report  con- 
centrates on  30  votes  in  the  last  Congress  on 
such  Issues  as  poverty  and  hunger  programs, 
education,  housing  and  urban  affairs,  civil 
rights,  consumer  protection  and  foreign  aid. 
These  votes  were  tests  of  Democratic  party 
platform  poslUons,  or  of  party  unity  or  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  Administration,  or  of 
liberal  versus  conservative  positions. 

The  report  states  that  Congressmen  associ- 
ated with  the  Democratic  Study  Group  voted 
91  percent  behind  Democratic  principles  in 
the  30  tests,  while  other  Democrats  showed 
only  31  percent  support  and  Republicans  24 
percent.  The  DSG  Democrats  suffered  17  de- 
feats. And  votes  of  Democratic  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmen  alone  were  re- 
sponsible for  half  of  those  defeats. 

In  fact,  the  report  says,  42  of  the  114 
Democratic  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  voted  more  often  against  than  for 
Democratic  programs.  Thirty-four  of  them 
exceeded  the  Republicans  in  opposition.  All 
but  one  of  the  42  are  from  Southern  and 
Border  states,  but  the  report  says  the  re- 
gional distinctions  seem  less  important  than 
basic  differences  with  present  Democratic 
policies.  However,  It  seems  clear  enough  that 
the  Southern  Democrats  are  unwilling  to 
qualify  as  national  Democrats. 

Chairmanship  oppKJSltion  to  party  pro- 
grams has  Increased  in  16  years.  In  the 
eighty-third  Congress,  there  were  no  Demo- 
cratio  chairmen  voting  more  often  against 
than  with  their  party,  but  the  number 
taking  this  position  has  increased  in  each 
Congress  since.  Men  who  owe  their  commit- 
tee leadership  to  their  years  in  Congress  have 
too  often  been  unable  to  accept  new  answers 
to  new  problems  such  as  those  In  civil  rights 
and  the  poverty  program. 

The  seniority  system  Is,  indeed,  a  poor 
method  of  promoting  power  and  Influence  in 


the  nation's  legislature.  We  say  this  not  be- 
cause it  disrupts  party  tmity,  but  becatise 
tenure  alone  is  not  a  measure  of  a  public 
servant.  Tenure  is,  too  often  an  obstacle  to 
new  ideas,  yet  these  are  what  Congress  is  ex- 
pected to  confront  year  after  year. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dec.  16. 
1969] 
Betteb  Tools  t<m  Congress 
Modest  reforms  that  undoubtedly  would 
improve  the  performance  of  Congress  as  a 
study  and  deliberative  body  have  been  pro- 
posed by  a  subconunlttee  of  The  House  Rules 
Committee. 

The  committee's  bill  makes  not  the  slight- 
est assault  on  the  major  fiaw  in  congres- 
sional organization — the  seniority  system 
which  determines  committee  chairman- 
ships— but  it  does  attack  other  weaknesses. 
Some  of  those  are  Inadequate  staff,  laborious 
information  services  and  authoritarian  com- 
mittee procedures. 

Approval  of  the  bill  wotild  help  Congress 
keep  up  with  the  difficult  task  of  reaching 
sound  Judgments  about  the  increasingly 
complex  problems  facing  society  today. 

The  bill  would  provide  Congreas  for  the 
first  time  with  an  organized  coordinated 
computer  system  so  that  members  could  ob- 
tain rapidly  the  Information  they  need  for 
modem  lawmaking. 

It  would  greatly  expand  the  research  serv- 
ices provided  to  Congress  by  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress. 

It  also  would  increase  the  size  of  the  pro- 
fessional staffs  of  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees, including  staffs  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers, and  it  would  provide  the  money  for 
the  House  members'  own  staffs. 

Information,  from  staff  and  from  legisla- 
tive research  services,  is  indispenaable  If 
Congress  Is  to  reach  wise  decisions,  or  if  it  is 
to  fulfill  Its  role  as  a  check  on  the  powers  of 
the  administration. 

The  bill  also  would  reform  committee  pro- 
cedures to  produce  more  open  and  regular 
meetings,  public  record  of  voting  and  less 
voting  by  proxy.  Exposing  committee  activity 
to  greater  public  scrutiny  would  discourage 
the  closed-door  maneuvering  which  too  often 
works  against  the  public  Interest. 

The  bill  also  proposes  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's fiscal  year  conform  with  the  cal- 
endar year,  and  that  the  Btireau  of  the 
Budget  and  congressional  committees  provide 
five-year  forecasts  of  the  programs  they 
recommend.  This  would  eliminate  urmeces- 
sary  confusion  and  allow  Congress  to  ap- 
proach  budget  problems  in  greater  order. 
Another  provision  would  bring  Congress 
closer  to  the  pubUc  by  permitting  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  of  House  sessions. 

All  of  these  reforms,  though  modest  In  na- 
ture, are  good  and  would  Improve  congres- 
sional efficiency.  They  shotUd  be  approved. 

(From  the  CTeveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mar.  22. 

1970] 

IKPBOVINO  TKB  SxmoErrT  System 

Members  of  the  TUB.  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  want  to  reform  the  seniority  sys- 
Um  have  the  responsibility  of  putting  for- 
ward workable  alternatives. 

The  Democratic  party  caucus  has  agreed 
to  a  study  of  the  system,  although  those 
opposed  to  the  study  were  able  to  delay  the 
deadline  few  submission  of  the  findings  until 
after  the  congressional  elections  in  Novem- 
ber. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  numerous  abuses 
built  into  a  system  that  makes  a  person  a 
committee  chairman  simply  because  he  has 
served  on  the  committee  longer  than  the 
other  members.  This  is  no  assurance  of  qual- 
ity leadership. 

But  what  Improvements  are  p>ossible7  Tne 
seniority  system  was  instituted  as  a  reform 
measure.  It  wouW  not  necessarUy  be  any 


better  to  return  to  the  days  when  one  person 
or  a  tiny  clique  of  powerful  congressmen 
decided  upon  the  committee  chairmen. 

Nor  would  It  necessarUy  be  any  better  to 
elect  a  chairman  from  among  the  committee 
members.  The  congressman  who  is  most  pop- 
ular or  able  to  make  the  most  promises  in 
return  for  votes  may  not  make  the  best 
chairman. 

What  would  be  beneficial  woiUd  be  a  sys- 
tem \inder  which  the  moet  qualified  con- 
gressman becomes  chairman  and  could  be 
removed  without  great  difficulty  if  he  falls 
to  perform  as  he  should.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  good  to  build  some  degree  of  continuity 
into  the  post  of  chairman.  However,  no  suit- 
able way  of  bringing  about  all  these  chances 
has  been  offered  thus  far. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  there  are  so 
many  objectionable  persons  serving  as  chair- 
men is  because  the  two-party  system  was 
ineffective  for  so  long  in  the  South.  Con- 
gressmen from  that  region  have  become  en- 
trenched in  chairmanships  because  once 
elected  to  office  they  have  seldom  been  dis- 
lodged, thereby  building  up  the  most  se- 
niority. 

We  would  welcome  an  improvement  upon 
the  seniority  system,  but  we  have  not  yet 
seen  one. 

CoNGEESs  Mat  Modernize  a  Bir 

There  are  mdlcatlons  that  Congress  may 
attempt  some  modest  steps  toward  modern- 
ization this  year. 

A  reorganization  bill  that  would  make 
some  changes  in  the  way  Congress  operates 
is  slowly  making  its  way  through  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

It  would  provide  congressmen  with  im- 
portant new  information  services  through 
expansion  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice and  of  committee  staffs,  and  would  curb 
some  of  the  power  of  conunittee  chairmen. 

The  bill  does  not  touch  what  many  con- 
gressmen, particiUarly  the  younger,  newer 
members,  consider  to  be  the  basic  fUw  In 
the  organizational  structure  of  Congress. 
That  is  the  seniority  system  which  awards 
committee  chairmanships  to  the  men  who 
have  served  longest  m  Congress,  whatever 
their  competency. 

The  House  Republican  Research  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  Rep.  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio, 
has  appomted  a  19-member  task  force  to 
study  the  seniority  system.  It  is  to  make  a 
report  before  the  end  of  the  year.  There  is 
no  indication  yet  of  task  force  sentiment 
about  the  system. 

A  simUar  study  has  been  started  on  the 
Democratic  side  by  an  11 -member  commit- 
tee appointed  by  Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowskl  of 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus. 
Its  report  is  not  due  until  January  1971.  A 
group  ot  Uberal  young  Democrats,  however, 
is  pressmg  hard  for  an  earlier  report,  early 
enough  to  be  of  use  when  Congress  orga- 
nizes for  Its  next  session. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  two  task 
force  studies,  the  more  modest  reforms  being 
considered  by  the  RiUee  Committee  are  wel- 
come and  shoiUd  help  Congress  in  coping 
with  the  nation's  Increesingly  more  oomplex 
problons. 

TOWABD    A    MODEUr    CONGBESS 

The  winds  of  change  that  have  forced 
reforms  in  such  venerable  institutions  as 
church  and  tmlveraity  are  beating  against 
Congress. 

Its  younger  members,  particularly  in  the 
House,  are  demanding  a  share  of  the  power 
that  is  now  held  almost  exclusively  by  their 
senior  coUeagues  because  of  the  system  of 
awarding  committee  chairmanships  solely  on 
the  basis  of  seniority.  A  group  of  freshmen 
Democrats,  impatient  for  change,  even 
threatens  to  bolt  the  party  and  vote  to  or- 
ganize the  House  for  the  Bepuhllcans  unless 
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DemocraUc  IteAtn  Indicate  wUUngnees  to 
InsUtute  relorms  spreading  the  power 
around. 

Some  veterans  who  have  climbed  haUway 
up  the  seniority  ladder  call  for  change, 
worried  that  customs  and  traditions  "outside 
of  the  law  and  the  Constitution"  have  de- 
veloped the  Congress  Into  an  Institution  "at 
least  one  and  one-haU  generations  behind  the 
times."  as  Bep.  Charles  A.  Vanlk  of  Cleveland 

put  It. 

He  and  Rep.  Henry  S.  Beuss  of  Wisconsin 
urge  the  Democrats  now  vying  for  House 
leadership  poeU  to  take  a  public  stand  on  re- 
forms  caUlng  for  selection  of  committee 
chairmen  by  democratic  procedures  In  party 
caucus,  open  meetings  of  committees  except 
when  national  security  Is  Involved,  restraints 
on  the  arbitrary  powers  of  committee  chair- 
men and  record  voting  on  aU  major  bills. 

These  are  not  new  Ideas,  nor  Ideas  held  ex- 
clusively by  Democrau.  A  House  Republican 
taak  force  on  congressional  reform  covered 
much  of  the  same  ground  In  a  report  pre- 
pared in  1866.  Each  party  today  has  a  com- 
mittee of  House  members  studying  reforms, 
including  abandonment  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem and  a  more  modest  modernization  pro- 
gram 18  now  taking  shape  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  ^   ^ 

There  Is  no  rule  of  seniority,  but  only 
the  custom.  House  rules  provide  only  that 
the  fuU  House  shall  elect  a«  chairman  of 
each  standing  committee  one  of  the  members 
thereof.  In  practice,  the  House  ratifies  deci- 
sions alre&dv  made  In  party  caucus.  And  by 
custom,  the'  caucus  selects  as  chairmen  the 
committee  members  with  the  longest  service. 
or  seniority. 

At  any  time,  the  party  caucus  could  change 
the  custom  and  select  chairmen  on  the  basis 
of  ability,  or  adherence  to  the  party  position 
on  broad  national  Issues,  which  Is  what  the 
reformers  want. 

The  problem  Is.  however,  that  generally 
only  the  younger  members  can  agree  that 
this  would  be  a  desirable  reform.  The  longer 
a  congressman  has  been  In  office,  the  better 
the  seniority  system  looks  to  him.  Then  he 
begins  to  argue— with  good  reason— that 
abolishment  of  the  system  would  lead  to  log- 
rolling, factional  fights  and  political  trading 
as  congressmen  fought  for  positions  of  power. 
One  can  only  speculate  on  what  evils  might 
develop  If  committee  chairmen  were  selected 
by  vote  of  the  caucus,  or  of  the  committee 
Itself.  Loss  of  continuity  and  popularity  con- 
tests would  not  necessarily  bring  abler  men 
and  better  government. 

Yet  drawbacks  of  the  seniority  system  also 
are  apparent.  The  chief  one  Is  that  It  destroys 
party  responsibility.  A  chairman,  owing  al- 
legiance to  a  provincial  constituency  and  not 
to  his  party  can  Ignore  platform  pledges  and 
legislative  programs  advanced  by  party  lead- 

If  Congress  Is  not  reedy  to  abandon  the 
seniority  system,  and  It  probably  Isnt.  It  can 
at  least  initiate  reforms  controlling  abus* 
of  power  of  committee  chairmen. 

In  sum.  a  compromise  reform  would  be  de- 
sirable, specifically  Including  more  open 
meetings  of  committees,  decision  by  vote  of 
the  committee  on  what  legislation  to  con- 
sider, and  record  voting  on  major  bills. 

IFrom  Chicago  Today.  Oct.  18.  1989J 
CoMtasssioNAi.  BxroBX?  O,  8tm 

Remember  congressional  reform?  It  got 
to  be  a  moderately  weU-known  Issue  lm>t  ymr, 
when  a  group  of  reform-minded  younger 
congressmen  under  former  Rep.  Don  Rums- 
feld IB.,  ni.]  kept  kicking  tip  d\i«t  about  tt. 
Their  complaint  was  that  Congress  la  be- 
eomlng  fossilized — an  un wieldly.  unrespon-» 
■iTe,  generally  shiftless  Inrtltatlon  In  which 
pow-er  Is  largely  monopolized  by  elderly  men, 
partleularty  committee  obAlrmen  who  get 
«nd  keep  their  poets  ttmx  seniority. 

But    the    seniority    system    remains    un- 
touched. Changes  In  rules  that  would  weaken 
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the  llfe-or-de»th  power  of  committee  chair- 
men over  legislation  have  either  been 
dropped  or  watered  down  to  meaningless- 
ness. 

We  think  they  were  quite  right.  Since  then, 
however.  Rumsfeld  left  Capitol  HIU  to  head 
the  omce  of  economic  opportunity,  and  con- 
gressional nature  has  taken  Its  course.  By 
now  the  "reform"  action  being  contemplated 
wouldn't  raise  a  speck  of  dust  In  »  haunted 
house. 

The  measure  being  readied  for  House  action 
Is  a  congressional  reform  bill  In  name  only. 
It  does  some  mUdly  praiseworthy  things  like 
abolishing  the  25-cent  fee  for  Capitol  tours, 
providing  a  dormitory  for  page  boys,  and  lift- 
ing the  ban  on  radio-TV  coverage  of  com- 
mittee hearings. 

Attempts  to  tighten  restrictions  on  lobby- 
ing have  been  abandoned. 

Bep.  B.  P.  Slsk  ID..  Cal.l.  head  of  the 
subcommittee  that's  been  working  on  the 
reform  bill  since  May.  explained:  "Were 
political  realista.  We  want  a  bill  that  can 
pass." 

That  may  be  called  realism— giving  up  a 
fight  immediately  for  fear  you  may  lose.  It's 
also  one  way  to  guarantee  that  Congress  wlU 
never  have  to  Improve. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  22.  19701 
BuFwygg  Stib  on  Caittol  Hnx 
By  serving  notice  now  of  his  Intention  to 
step  down  from  the  Speakership,  John  Mc- 
Cormack  may  well  be  staving  off  a  rebellion 
of  historic  dimensions  in  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Had  he  chosen  to  run  again, 
there  is  no  question  that  a  large  segment  of 
Democrats  would  either  have  fought  his  re- 
election to  the  end  or  demanded  as  the  price 
of  acceptance  a  pledge  of  reforms  In  the 
Institutional  workings  of  that  chamber. 

In  this  respect  the  Speakers  sudden  de- 
cision may  be  a  setback.  No  serious  student 
of  the  House  questions  the  acute  need  for 
changes,  particularly  In  the  autocratic  rule 
of  committee  chairmen  and  the  seniority 
system  that  supports  it.  Representative  Carl 
Albert,  Mr.  McCormack's  probably  successor. 
Is  a  mediator  rather  than  an  innovator,  a 
man  capable  of  Ustenlng  sympathetically  to 
the  "'ery  plaints  of  Congressional  freshmen 
while  he  smoothes  the  ruffled  feathers  of  out- 
raged Establlshmentarlans.  But  by  his  very 
neutrality  and  acceptabUlty  to  aU  factions, 
he  presumably  will  conduct  only  a  delaying 
action  In  the  Democrats'  most  private  civil 
war. 

That  war.  desultory  as  it  seems,  will  never- 
theless continue.  Regardless  of  who  the  next 
Speaker  Is.  there  will  almost  certolnly  be  a 
spirited  fight  for  the  majority  leadership  now 
held  by  Mr.  Albert.  Preliminary  speculation 
focuses  sharply  on  Representative  Dan 
Rostenkowskl  of  Illinois,  now  head  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  in  the  Hotise  and  candi- 
date of  the  powers  that  be.  A  protege  of  Mayor 
Richard  Dalev— some  think  his  chosen  heir 
to  Chicago's '  City  Hall— Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
would  certainly  be  opposed  by  members  of  the 
liberal  Democratic  Study  Group  as  the  type 
of  machine  leader  they  are  so  eager  to  sup- 
plant with  a  Congressman  whose  mmd  is 
more  attuned  to  issues  than  to  politics. 

While  we  are  mindful  of  Speaker  McCor- 
mack's contributions  \n  the  past — especially 
his  championing  of  New  Deal  legislation  in 
his  early  Congressional  days — his  best  days 
were  well  behind  him  when  he  assumed  the 
Speakership.  Even  If  his  departure  from  that 
difficult  and  powerful  office  defers  a  planned 
uprising,  It  Is  nonetheless  an  unacknowl- 
edged recognition  that,  as  everywhere  else, 
fresh  breezes  are  gaining  strength— «t  long 
lut — In  the  House  of  Bepreaentativea. 


IProm  the  MlnneapoUa  Star,  May  22.  1970] 

MCCOSKACK    AND   THX    STSTKM 

House  Speaker  John  McCormack.  a  Boston 
Irish  pollttcUn  of  the  old   school,   finally 


called  It  quits.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  waited 
so  long.  He  might  have  stepped  out  with 
honor.  Instead,  he  lingered  imtil  he  could  no 
longer  cut  his  losses. 

He  had  lost  his  grip  mentally.  His  leader- 
ship qualities,  never  strong,  had  disappeared. 
His  health,  at  age  78.  was  poor.  He  had  been 
betrayed  by  close  associates.  He  was  under 
attack  by  younger  liberals  within  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

In  a  way,  McCormack  was  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  He  never  questioned 
the  seniority  tradition  that  elevated  him  to 
a  position  of  power  and  maintained  him  there 
even  if  he  couldn't  really  exercise  that  power 
for  good  or  111.  Nevertheless,  the  attack  from 
the  Uberal  flank  Is  not  so  much  on  McCor- 
mack the  symbol. 

Harvard  economist  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth  underscored  this  when  he  told  univer- 
sity students  here  that  their  revived  zeal  for 
wortclng  within  the  system  for  peace  candi- 
dates would  be  a  "fraud"  unless  they  also 
worked  to  get  candidates  to  commit  them- 
selves to  attack  seniority.  The  evil  Isn't  only 
that  It  enables  an  Ineffective  figure  like  Mc- 
Cormack to  hang  on,  but  that  effective  fig- 
ures Uke  House  Armed  Services  Chairman 
Mendel  Rivers,  D-S.C,  not  only  hang  on  but 
build  powerful  empires. 

Working  vrithln  the  system  to  Influence 
changes  In  basic  traditions  (and  seniority  is 
a  tradition,  not  a  legal  matter)  will  take  long, 
patient  hard  work.  This  wUl  pose  a  test  not 
only  for  bright  young  activists  but  ultimately 
for  the  Inherent  capacity  of  the  American 
political  system  to  change. 

[Prom  the  Bockford  (HI.)  Morning  Star. 
June  11,  18701 
SunoBTTT  BcnaMS  Dm 
The  issue.  Reform  of  the  seniority  system 
in  effect  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Congressman  John  B.  Anderson  of  Rock- 
ford  has  thrown  his  support  behind  the  move 
for  reform  of  the  seniority  system  In  Congress 
which  la  attracting  an  Increasing  ntmiber  of 
members  of  both  parties. 

Opposition  to  the  seniority  system,  under 
which  members  of  Congress  with  the  longest 
service  receive  leadership  positions,  gained 
momentum  earlier  this  year  when  Rep. 
Jerome  B.  Waldle.  D-Callf.,  Introduced  a 
resolution  calling  upon  House  Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack  to  step  down.  ,~,  -- 

The  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  192-23 
vote.  Speaker  McCormack  made  It  unneces- 
sary for  another  attempt  when  he  announced 
May  20  he  would  not  seek  re-election  to 
the  House.  He  is  completing  42  years  in 
Congress. 

Support  for  scrapping  the  seniority  system 
U  coming  from  t)oth  liberal  Democrats  and 
conservative  BepubUcans.  The  Uberal  Dem- 
ocratic Study  Group  has  caUed  for  the  H>- 
polntment  of  a  caucus  committee  to  review 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  committee 
chairmen. 

Bep.  Paul  McCloskey.  B-Calif.,  has  sug- 
gested to  Sep.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  R-Mlch.,  House 
minority  leader,  that  the  seniority  system 
should  be  scrapped  If  the  GOP  wins  control 
of  Congress  this  year. 

Anderson  pointed  out  that  the  average  age 
of  chief  executives  of  the  nation's  largest 
buslncMes  Is  67,  whUe  the  average  age  of 
Hou£e  Committee  chairmen  is  over  70. 

"Something  Is  wrong  with  the  system 
which  doesn't  make  some  provision  for  re- 
tirement of  committee  chairmen  after  a 
certain  age."  he  said. 

Anderson  favors  modification  of  the  proce- 
dtu-e  so  that  each  committee  could  chooee  a 
chairman  by  secret  ballot  from  among  the 
five  most  senior  majority  party  members. 
That  would  be  a  big  Improvement. 

The  ranks  of  Congreaa  are  being  filled  by 
a  grownlng  ntnnber  of  younger  men  and 
women.  Many  have  exceptional  ability,  but 
they  are  thwarted  by  a  system  which  re- 
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quires  them  to  be  around  for  20  years  or 
longer  before  they  have  a  voice  In  the  leader- 

*  The  seniority  system  vrtU  not  die  easily,  but 
the  voices  for  a  change  are  growing  louder. 
When  the  new  Congress  Is  organized  next 
year,  there  may  be  a  change. 

(From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 
June  22,  19701 
Toward  a  Modzhn  Congriss 
The  winds  of  change  that  have  forced  re- 
forms   In    such    venerable    institutions    as 
chxirch  and  university  are  beatmg  against 
Congress. 

Its  younger  members,  particularly  In  the 
House,  are  demanding  a  share  of  the  power 
that  is  now  held  almost  exclusively  by  their 
senior  colleagues  becatise  of  the  system  of 
awarding  committee  chairmanships  solely  on 
the  basU  of  seniority.  A  group  of  freshmen 
Democrats,  impatient  for  change,  even 
threatens  to  bolt  the  party  and  vote  to  or- 
ganize the  House  for  the  Republicans  un- 
less Democratic  leaders  indicate  vplUlngneas 
to  institute  reforms  spreading  the  power 
around. 

Some  veterans  who  have  cUmbed  halfway 
up  the  seniority  ladder  call  for  change,  wor- 
ried that  customs  and  traditions  "outside  of 
the  Uw  and  the  Constitution"  have  devel- 
oped the  Congress  into  an  Institution  "at 
least  one  and  one-half  generations  behind 
the  times,"  as  Rep.  Charles  A.  VanU  of 
Cleveland  put  it. 

He  and  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuse  of  Wisconsin 
urge  the  Democrats  now  vying  for  House 
leadership  posts  to  take  a  public  stand  on 
reforms  calling  for  selection  of  committee 
chairmen  by  democratic  procedures  In  party 
caucus,  open  meetings  of  committees  ex- 
cept when  national  security  Is  involved,  re- 
X  stralnts  on  the  arbitrary  powers  of  commlt- 

3  tee  chairmen,  and  record  voting  on  aU  major 

X  bills. 

These  are  not  new  Ideas,  nor  Ideas  held 
exclusively  by  Democrats.  A  House  RepubU- 
can  task  force  on  congressional  reform  cov- 
ered much  of  the  same  ground  In  a  report 
prepared  In  1966.  Each  party  today  has  a 
committee  of  Hotise  members  studying  re- 
forms, including  abandonment  of  the  senior- 
ity system  and  a  more  modest  modernization 
program  Is  now  taking  shape  In  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

There  is  no  nUe  of  seniority,  but  only  the 
custom.  House  rules  provide  only  that  the 
full  Hotise  shall  elect  as  chairman  of  each 
standing  conunittee  one  of  the  members 
thereof.  In  practice,  the  House  ratifies  deci- 
sions already  made  In  party  caucus.  And  by 
custom,  the  caucus  selects  as  chairmen  the 
committee  members  vrith  the  longest  service. 
or  seniority. 

At  any  time,  the  party  caucus  could 
change  the  custom  and  select  chairmen  on 
the  basis  of  ablUty,  or  adherence  to  the  party 
position  on  broad  national  Issues,  which  Is 
what  the  reformers  want. 

The  problem  ts,  however,  that  generally 
only  the  younger  members  can  agree  that 
this  would  be  a  desirable  reform.  The  longer 
»  congressman  has  been  in  office,  the  better 
the  seniority  system  looks  to  him.  Then  he 
begins  to  argue— with  good  reason— that 
Blwllshment  of  the  system  would  lead  to  log- 
rolling, factional  fights  and  poUtlcal  trading 
as  congressmen  fought  for  positions  of  power. 
One  can  only  speculate  on  what  evils 
might  develop  if  committee  chairmen  were 
■elected  by  vote  of  the  caucus,  or  of  the  com- 
mittee Itself.  Loss  of  continuity  and  popu- 
larity contests  would  not  necessarily  bring 
abler  men  and  better  government. 

Yet  drawbacks  of  the  seniority  system  also 

are  aw>»"ht-  T*»*  <=^*'  °^'  ^  *^**  *^  ***' 
stroys  party  responsibility.  A  chairman,  ow- 
ing allegiance  to  a  provincial  constituency 
and  to  his  party  can  Ignore  platform  pledgee 
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and  legislative  programs  advanced  by  party 
leaders.  ^      .       ..  ^ 

If  Congress  Is  not  ready  to  abandon  tne 
seniority  system,  and  It  probably  isnt.  It  can 
at  least  Initiate  reforms  controUlng  abuses  of 
power  of  committee  chairmen. 

In  siun,  a  compromise  reform  would  be  de- 
sirable. speclficaUy  Including  more  open 
meetings  of  committees,  decision  by  vote  of 
the  committee  on  what  legislation  to  con- 
sider, and  record  voting  on  major  bills. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times,  May  22,  19701 

A  Stmbol  8t«fs  Down 

Issue.  Congressional  reform 

The  decision  of  House  Speaker  McCor- 
mack to  retire  from  Congress  next  year  was 
one  among  many  wise  dwilslons  that  senior 
statesman  has  made  in  a  notable  42-year 
congressional  career. 

It  is  not  to  detract  from  McCormack  s  im- 
pressive record  of  service  to  note  that  there 
comes  a  time  for  every  leader  to  step  down 
and  that  McCormack  at  last  has  recognized 

this  fact.  ^^    ,.^„„ 

The  elderly  Speaker  had  l>ecome  the  Uvlng 
symbol  of  the  whole  archaic  seniority  and 
committee  system  under  which  Congress 
operates.  He  was  the  principal  target  of  the 
movement  toward  congressional  reform. 

Now  that  the  symbol  is  stepping  down, 
that  otight  not  to  mean  that  the  reform  ef- 
forts should  be  moderated. 

Much  is  being  vsritten  about  the  Indi- 
vidual congressmen  who  are  vying  for  the 
various  openings  to  be  expected  in  a  re- 
shtiining  of  House  of  Bepresentatlve  leader- 
ship poets  (asstmaing  the  Democrats  win 
control  of  the  next  Congress). 

Of  greater  long-range  importance  than 
the  matter  of  what  individuals  occupy  what 
posts,  hovrever.  Is  the  need  for  Congress  to 
shed  Ita  stifilng  and  anachronisttc  ways  and 
follow  the  lead  of  many  other  American  in- 
stitutions m  adopting  modern  means  of  get- 
ting things  done.  

TTnder  the  existing  seniority  system,  tne 
average  committee  chairman  Is  70  years  old. 
The  process  of  advancement  to  positions  of 
great  povrer  simply  by  holding  on  long 
enoiigh  to  a  congressional  seat  is  obviously 
nonsensical. 

Congress  is  extraordinarily  jealous  of  its 
own  prerogatives  and  unfailingly  zealous  in 
demanding  detailed  answers  from  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  the  most  minute  questions 
raised  by  Its  members. 

Yet  Congress  dons  blinders  when  there 
are  questions  concerning  its  own  faUures 
to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  the  times. 

But  there  Is  yet  hope  for  a  meaningful 
measure  of  reform.  That  hope  lies  in  the 
sudden  Interest  on  the  part  of  most  con- 
gressmen in  putting  on  a  great  show  of 
opening  their  office  doors  and  listening  to 
the  voices  of  young  people. 

If  the  lawmakers  reaUy  will  listen,  they 
will  find  that  the  archaic  congressional  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  principal  targets  of  youth- 
ful concern. 

Congress  must  shed  Its  bottieneck  role; 
In  a  narrow  sense,  for  Its  own  sake,  and.  in  a 
far  larger  sense,  for  the  sake  of  our  three- 
branch  republican  form  of  government. 

IProm  the  LouisvlUe  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 

May  15.  19701 
Beorcanization,  Not  Reform,  on  Capttol 
Hn.i. 
It's  probably  human  nature  that  more  peo- 
ple seem  to  get  agitated  at  the  rise  in  con- 
gressional  salaries— the   going  rate  is  now 
942,600 — ^than  over  how  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives go  about  their  business.  The  first 
is  measurable:  "That  bum  Isnt  worth  a  dol- 
lar an  hotir."  The  second  U  a  kind  of  bysan- 
tlne  labyrinth  designed  to  perpettiate  In- 


efficiency, reward  old  age  and  bewilder  the 
average  citizen. 

It  comes  as  no  great  shock,  then,  th^  th« 
reorganization  bill  now  before  the  House 
would  oil  the  machinery  a  bit  but  not  re- 
place aU  those  broken  gears.  It  would  open 
the  door  to  computers  and  a  stronger  research 
arm  and  televised  committee  hearings,  but 
It  wouldn't  tamper  with  the  seniority  system 
from  which  most  of  the  troubles  fiow. 

POWER    VESTED    IN    ELOEBLT 

Any  business  that  put  aU  its  oldest  em- 
ployes in  the  top  spots,  with  no  question  of 
merit  would  not  only  ask  for  trouble  but  de- 
serve it  Yet  Congress  rocks  placidly  along 
Its  real  power  vested  mostly  In  elderly  men 
who  get  re-elected  forever  because  the  areaa 
they  serve  are  safely  remote  from  the  dis- 
tresses of  an  increasingly  urban  society. 

It  wotUd  be  pleasant  to  think  that  tele- 
vised committee  hearings  would  so  expose 
the  anachronisms  of  Cangreas  to  pubUc 
▼lew  that  the  resulting  clamor  would  force 
instant  reform.  But  the  Senate  has  been 
televising  these  things  for  two  decades  to 
no  such  avaU.  Perhaps  that's  because  so 
many  of  the  senior  men,  such  as  Judiciary's 
Sen.  James  Eastiand.  don't  need  the  pub- 
licity and  flJid  they  can  get  more  done  when 

the  door  is  closed.  

Every  other  year,  when  a  new  crowd  « 
Yotmg  Turks  shows  up  on  Capitol  Hill, 
there's  talk  of  dlsmantUng  the  seniority 
system:  of  toppling  such  over-the-hiUers  ■• 
78-year-old  Speaker  McCormack.  And  may- 
be one  of  these  days  the  miracle  wtU  hap- 
pen But  the  lure  of  a  Uttle  seniority  for 
himself,  as  those  above  him  on  the  ladder 
are  defeated  or  retire  or  die,  has  a  way  of 
turning  today's  reformer  into  tomorrow's 
standpatter.  ^  ,^»  ^ 

Congress  is  Imprortog  the  arduous  lot  of 
the  repiresent^lve  and  senator,  giving  him 
more  stall,  making  his  pay  more  reaUsOc^ 
speeding  the  flow  of  Information  on  wWch 
his  decisions  hinge.  It  also  has  taken  the 
first  tentative  steps,  via  the  two-year-old 
public  disclosure  act,  to  pubUdze  at  least 
some  of  the  conflicts  of  interest  that  too 
often  abuse  the  national  gtwd. 

So  the  workings  of  Congress  slowly  tea- 
prove,  like  an  old  car  with  a  new  clutch^  ^t 
the  driver,  sad  to  say.  stiU  doesnt  ask  the 
passengers  where  they  want  to  go. 

IProm  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  BUde.  Jan.  S.  19701 
Seniorttt  Power,  Uro. 

Seniority,  as  It  reflects  experience,  abmty. 
and  leadership,  commends  Itself  as  a  worthy 
and  valued  attainment.  Indulged  1^  the  ex- 
treme, however,  it  nins  the  ^azards  of  i«e 
and  the  erosions  of  physical  and  ment^ 
capacities.  Congress,  with  ita  tlme-h^ored 
c^inUttee  chairman  system  that  revwirdsse- 
nlorlty  with  tremendous  power.  Is  again 
under  attack  on  that  score. 

The  fact  that  at  the  start  of  the  new  year 
15  committee  chairmen,  nine  In  t^e  Btouse 
and  six  in  the  Senate,  will  be  over  TO  Is 
adding  fuel  to  criticism  that  comes  vrithln 
congees  and  the  Administration  as  w«il  as 
Irom  concerned  citizens.  ~^^^ 

Such  proposalfi  as  that  of  John  OMdnw. 
lOTner  aSetarT  <rf  Health.  M?«*lonjmd 
Welfare,  to  b«  anyone  over  70  troiaf^ 
in  Congress  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  And 
Se  «^»ry  act  of  Sen.  John  J.  Wm^ 
m  announcing  his  retirement  at  age  85  oe- 
cause  of  his  stnmg  feelings  about  age  will 
not  set  off  a  stampede  to  ^f^^^J^-^  ,_, 

This  suggested  hewing  to  a  haxd  and  fast 
am  limit  is  not  necessarily  a  wlae  solution 
in  the  case  of  members  of  Congress  because 
of  the  diverse  physical  constitutions  and 
mental  capacities  of  Individuals.  After  aU,  it 
resta  with  constituents  to  decide  if  and  when 
a  rq>re6entattve  or  senator  should  be  Invoi- 
untorlly  retired. 
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But  commlttoe  cbalrmuublpc  within  Con- 
gress »r«  another  matter.  The  vitality  of 
Oongrees  as  a  re^>onsive  body  rests  with  the 
committee  system  In  which  the  major  legis- 
lative work  is  done. 

Senators  and  representatives  who  for  years 
on  end  have  been  returned  to  Congress  vir- 
tually without  challenge  from  their  home 
districts  have  gained  top  seniority.  The  sys- 
tem not  only  has  produced  unbalanced  num- 
bers of  chairmen  representing  southern  and 
southwestern  constituencies  where  one-party 
voting  predominated  for  decades;  It  has  also 
produced  a  cluster  of  aging  chairmen  without 
regard  to  ablUty  or  leadership  qualities. 

The  Instances  of  abuse  and  incompetence 
an  sufficiently  widespread  to  warrant  break- 
ing this  grip.  An  age  limit  set  on  committee 
chairmen,  preferably  at  65.  wUl  terminate 
the  virtual  lifetime  leases  held  by  some  and 
restore  the  leadership  to  experienced  but 
younger  men.  This  stripping  of  an  elderly 
congressman's  chalrmaoiBhlp  powers  and  In- 
fluence might  also  persuade  his  constituents 
to  cast  about  for  nsw  blood.  It  could  bring 
an  infusion  of  younger  men  Into  Congress 
whose  contributions  had  something  more  to 
r«commeind  them  than  the  attainment  of 
seniority. 

In  any  event,  a  turnover  of  committee 
chairmanships  by  virtue  of  an  arbitrary  age 
limitation  would  remove  injuries  to  pride  or 
reluctance  to  offend  honored  elder  statesmen, 
at  the  same  time  protecting  against  Indefinite 
entrenchment  of  dictatorial  powers  such  as 
have  thwarted  committee  efforts  and,  at 
times,  even  the  will  ot 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Jan.  14,  1970] 
McCobuack's  Timx  Has  Comx 

Despite  his  age  and  charges  that  his  ofllce 
was  used  as  a  base  for  influence  peddling, 
John  W.  McOormack  U  planning  to  seek  re- 
elscUon  as  speaker  of  the  House  next 
January. 

McCormack  was  78  on  Dec.  21.  Younger 
Democrats  have  argued  that  he  is  hopelessly 
out  of  touch  with  the  problems  of  this  swlf  t- 
changlng  age.  McCormack  Is  accused  of  let- 
ting conservative  elements  in  the  party  wield 
too  much  Influence,  particularly  Southern 
oommlttee  chairmen  who  retain  powers  to 
be  reckoned  with  because  of  the  seniority 
system. 

The  senlOT-lty  system  itself  has  no  place  In 
a  government  that  must  be  responsive  to 
change.  Because  a  congressman  has  served 
long  years  In  Washington  does  not  neces- 
sarily endow  him  with  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  required  to  help  guide  the  na- 
tion's destiny.  Congress  should  not  let 
length  of  service  be  the  sole  criterion  for 
■electing  oommlttee  chairmen. 

Congressmen  ought  to  re-examine  peri- 
odically the  qualifications  of  their  leaders 
without  regard  to  the  length  of  their  serv- 
ice. The  spirit  of  the  seniority  system  no 
doubt  accounts  In  some  part  for  the  loyalty 
of  many  House  Democrats  to  McCormack, 
Bis  friends  claim  he  has  the  support  of  167 
out  of  the  House's  245  Democrats  and  can 
easily  be  re-elected  speaker. 

The  Indictment  of  McCormack's  long- 
time trusted  aide  and  a  lawyer-crony  on 
charges  of  criminal  conspiracy  and  perjury 
In  connection  with  allegations  of  influence 
peddling  should  certainly  give  pause  to  Mc- 
Cormack's supporters.  This  embarrassment 
to  McCormack  and  to  the  Democratic  Party 
should  Increase  the  antagonism  that  exists 
toward  the  speaker  among  younger  Demo- 
crats. 

This  antagonism  showed  last  month 
during  a  meeting  of  a  few  House  members. 
McCormack  said  to  younger  members,  11 
think  some  of  you  want  to  run  the  House." 

"That's  perfectly  true,  smne  of  us  do,"  re- 
torted Rep.  Prank  Thompscm  Jr.  (D-NJ.). 


who  Is  61  and  a  combat  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea. 

We  believe  it's  a  fair  statement  to  say  men 
like  Thompson  are  In  closer  touch  with  the 
problems  of  modern  America  than  McCor- 
mack who  first  went  to  Congress  In  1928. 
The  Sun-Times  long  has  advocated  that  older 
statesmen  must  step  down  to  make  way  for 
new  and  able  leadership.  McCormack's  time 
has  come.  W^  endorse  efforts  of  Democrats 
who  are  willing  to  challenge  the  system  of 
seniority  and  who  want  a  change. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 

Feb.  12, 1970] 

Can     CoNcaxss    MooirT     thz    Senioutt 

STsmt? 

Congress  often  Is  notorloxis  for  ignoring 
its  own  advice. 

As  a  case  In  point.  12  years  ago  It  passed 
a  law  requiring  chief  Judges  of  federal  cir- 
cuit and  district  courts  to  relinquish  their 
jobs  at  age  70. 

But  the  Congress  never  got  around  to  re- 
quiring the  same  rule  for  its  own  members. 
And,  indeed,  it  Is  such  a  bastion  for  the 
seniority  system  that  at  least  nine  of  the 
most  powerful  committees  In  Congress  are 
controlled  by  men  70  or  older.  Six  chairman- 
ships are  held  by  men  past  75,  two  by  men 
past  80. 

That  would  not  be  so  bad  if  ablUty  Instead 
of  length  of  service  were  the  determining 
factor.  Often,  men  of  advanced  years  can 
and  do  remain  highly  effective  in  leadership 
positions. 

But  not  all  do.  House  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormack, for  example,  now  78.  has  lost  most 
of   his   effectiveness. 

"The  House  is  no  longer  governed,"  says 
one  Congressional  aide.  "Nobody  can  be  sure 
any  longer  when  major  legislation  will  be 
brought  before  the  House.  It  is  a  leaderless, 
confused  group  of  competing  bloc  interests, 
and  something  has  to  give." 

Missouri's  Representative  Richard  Boiling 
has  proposed  what  he  calls  "simple  reforms" 
of  the  Democratic  Party  within  the  House 
which  might  at  least  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  His  plan  would,  in  effect,  pick  com- 
mittee chairmen  by  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  leader  and  a  majority  vote  on 
those  selections  by  fellow  party  members.  Age 
would  then  be  no  automatic  bar.  It  shouldn't 
be.  But  ability  would  also  be  a  factor. 

Some  such  system  must  be  devised  If  Con- 
gress Is  to  accomplish  the  tasks  expected  of 
It  In  an  increasingly  complex  society.  The 
slow  pace  of  the  9l8t  Congress  during  its  first 
session,  for  example,  can  be  attributed  at 
least  in  part  to  their  prime. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Biille- 
tln,  Feb.  17.  19701 

RBtHUC   Ut   THX   HonSS 

An  attempt  to  get  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
In  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  may  grab  most  of 
the  headlines  about  tomorrow's  meeting  of 
the  House  Democratic  caucus. 

But  of  perhaps  more  tmp>ortance  Is  a  tame- 
sounding  resolution  calling  for  a  study  on 
alternatives  to  the  preeent  seniority  system  of 
picking  House  comimlttee  chairmen. 

The  challenge  to  the  leadership  of  Speaker 
McCormack,  Majority  Leader  Albert  and  Ma- 
jority Whip  Bogga  is  not  Insignificant,  of 
course.  The  deficiencies  that  many  see  in 
the  Speaker's  performance  have  long  been  a 
subject  of  concern  and  debate.  And  a  num- 
ber of  House  Democrats  are  worried  lest  It 
be  made  a  political  Issue  in  their  own  cam- 
paigns thU  fall. 

But  if  the  challenge  picks  up  a  score  of 
votes  in  the  caucus,  it  will  surprise  most  of 
its  backers.  Such  confrontations  do  not  ap- 
peal to  most  congressmen,  and  many  would 


probably  prefer  a  straight  vote  on  the  man  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  session  next  Jan- 
uary. 

ITie  caucus,  however,  just  might  start  ven- 
tilating the  cobweb-hung  stuffiness  of  the 
seniority  system.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  the  House,  with  Its  occasional  zeal 
for  reforming  others,  will  choose  to  do  for 
itself. 

The  resolution  merely  asks  that  a  study 
committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  other 
ways  of  choosing  committee  chairmen  and 
report  back  in  the  spring. 

The  first  question  is  whether  the  proposal 
will  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  vote.  If  the 
caucus  leadership  packs  It  with  congress- 
men who  find  cobweb-hung  stuffiness  con- 
genial, then  the  reformers  will  have  to  try 
a  new  trick. 

Leaders  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group,  an 
Informal  collection  of  liberals  have  suggested 
that  the  caucus  be  given  veto  power  over 
chairmen.  If  a  chairman  were  voted  down, 
the  next  senior  Democrat  member  would 
be  voted  on,  and  so  on.  (The  Republicans 
would  have  to  make  up  their  own  rules  for 
a  OOP-controlled  House.) 

That  could  be  an  acceptable  alternative. 
Or  how  about  a  vote  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  question?  In  any 
case,  there  is  a  need  to  replace  the  seniority 
system  and  brush  away  the  cobwebs. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17,  1970] 
Who  Wnx  Abolish  Seniomtt? 
The  move  to  unseat  Spealter  McCormack 
with  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  tomorrow  appears  to  have 
evolved  Into  a  campaign  for  modernization 
of  the  House.  In  the  view  of  Representative 
Waldle,  who  is  spearheading  the  attack 
upon  the  Speaker,  the  two  causes  seem  to 
merge  into  one.  But  other  more  experienced 
members  are  more  Inclined  to  strike  a  blow 
now  at  seniority  and  similar  defects  in  the 
system,  while  leaving  the  fate  of  the  Speaker 
to  a  more  propitious  moment.  Herein  lies 
the  greatest  hope  for  rescue  of  the  House 
from  its  lamentable  stagnation. 

It  Is  true  that  the  78-year-old  Speaker  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  organizational  and 
procedural  hardening  of  the  arteries  which 
aflllct  the  House.  Probably  It  is  also  true  that 
the  chance  of  achieving  effective  reform  w.'U 
be  meager  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  driver's 
seat.  But  a  change  of  pilots  would  not  alone 
bring  about  the  modernization  that  Is  so 
urgently  needed.  A  far  more  serious  drag  on 
the  House  as  a  legislative  body  Is  the  con- 
trol of  many  of  its  major  committees  by  con- 
servative Southern  Democrats  in  their  seven- 
ties., As  Representative  Lowensteln  said  on 
Meet  the  Press  on  Sunday,  "Even  societies 
that  worship  their  ancestors  dont  auto- 
matically put  their  ancestors  in  charge  of 
their  Armed  Services  Committees  and  what- 
not." 

Probably  the  most  practical  maneuver  at 
the  moment  Is  that  sponsored  by  the  Demo- 
crat Study  Group,  which  wants  a  carefully 
selected  committee  to  review  the  seniority 
system  and  other  organizational  defects  with 
a  view  to  action  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress.  Representative  BoUlng,  who  seems 
to  be  the  most  Influential  member  of  this 
group  on  this  subject,  has  sought  for  years 
to  show  his  colleagues  that  they  do  not  need 
to  choose  between  the  existing  confusion  and 
a  return  to  the  dictatorship  that  existed 
prior  to  1910  tmder  Speaker  Joe  Cannon. 
There  Is  a  sensible  middle  ground — assign- 
ment of  the  ultimate  power  to  select  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  the  caucus  of  the  party  In 
power,  from  nominations  made  by  the 
Speaker  without  regard  to  seniority. 

In  our  view,  the  Democratic  caucus  oould 
greatly  enhance  its  standing  before  the  pub- 
Uc  by  moving  In  this  direction.  If  It  falls  to 
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do  so  it  may  drop  a  momentous  issue  Into 
the  lap  of  the  Republicans.  Representative 
McCloskey  has  pointed  out  how  vulnerable 
the  Democrats  are  to  a  campaign  against 
senility  In  the  House  and  suggested  that 
the  Republicans  could  capture  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  younger  voters  by  promising  to 
abolish  seniority  in  the  House  if  a  Repub- 
lican majority  Is  returned  In  November.  A 
campaign  on  who  could  most  effectively  re- 
lieve Congress  of  the  Incubtxs  of  the  senior- 
ity system  would  be  welcomed  with  open 
arms. 

Many  Democrats  may  be  Inclined  to  re- 
buff any  suggestions  of  reform  when  the 
issue  arises  tomorrow  to  save  the  face  of  the 
Speaker.  But  they  should  be  fuUy  alert  to 
the  risk  they  would  take  upon  themselves 
by  leaving  this  enormotisly  popular  issue 
to  the  Republicans. 

I  From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star. 
March  23,  1970] 
SxHioKFTT  Reform  Sotjoht 
The  seniority  system  in  Congress— under 
which  great  power  is  often  vested  in  elderly 
men— has  come  under  attack  from  variotis 
quarters.    Including    a    group    of    youthful 
Democratic   rebels   in   the   House   and   Ne- 
braska's Third  District  Rep.  Dave  Martin,  a 
Republican. 

Martin,  convinced  that  men  In  their  70  8 
should  make  way  for  younger  talent  and  con- 
cerned that  many  of  the  elderly  members 
are  committee  chairmen,  has  proposed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  under  which  a  per- 
son could  not  begin  a  Senate  term  after 
reaching  age  69  or  a  House  term  after  reach- 
ing 70,  thus  setting  a  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  74  for  senators  and  71  for  House 
members. 
TC.  We   are   not   so   siu-e   that   a   mandatory 

3  retirement  age.  like  a  limit  on  terms  of  ofllce, 

X  Is  a  good  thing.  But  it's  obvloTis  that  a  sys- 
tem that  rewards  age  while  many  times  over- 
looking ablUty  is  a  bad  thing. 

In  their  bid  to  do  something  about  what 
one  termed  the  "antiquated  people  and  an- 
tiquated machinery,"  19  Democratic  rebels 
have  served  notice  that  their  votes  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted  when  the  House  re- 
organizes next  January  foUowlng  the  fall 
elections.  They  might  go  as  far,  they  warn, 
as  voting  for  a  Republican  for  speaker  if  a 
study  of  the  seniority  system  is  not  reported 
to  the  Democratic  caucus  prior  to  the  elec- 
tions. 

The  party  caucus  last  week,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  leadership,  voted  In  favor  of  the 
study,  but  asked  that  the  report  be  delayed 
until  January.  The  19  yoimger  Democrats 
want  the  study  completed  by  Jime  so  it  can 
be  digested  before  leaders  are  elected  next 
term  and  so  that  Democrats  can  make  It  a 
campaign  Issue  in  the  faU.  A  delay  untU 
January,  they  feel,  will  put  off  reform  for 
another  two  years. 

The  pressure  being  exerted  may  not  be 
enough  to  sway  the  majority  party  Into  Ini- 
tiating a  reform  movement,  but  the  Junior 
members  have  to  be  given  credit  for  trying. 
Reform  of  the  seniority  system  is  long,  long 
overdue. 


[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Pla.)  'nmes. 

Mar.  23,  1970] 
Challengk  to  SxNiOBrrT :  Order  in  thx 

House 
A    group    of    reform-minded    Democratic 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
shown  the  seriousness  of  its  Intent  to  chal- 
lenge the  seniority  system. 

Nineteen  determined,  mostly  young  Dem- 
ocrats have  threatened  to  upset  their  party's 
control  of  the  House  if  careful  consideration 
Is  not  given  to  a  study  of  committee  orga- 
nizations, with  specific  reference  to  "the  cus- 
tom of  seniority." 


The  liberal  representotlves  are  concerned 
with  some  justification,  that  the  study  au- 
thorized by  the  House  Democratic  leadership 
could  become  a  meaningless  exercise — a 
paper  concession  to  cries  for  reform. 

Florida's  Rep.  Sam  Gibbons  had  provided 
the  House  with  a  compromise  resolution 
which  broadened  the  narrow  view  of  the  en- 
trenchment, yet  satisfied  the  leadership  that 
this  would  not  be  a  shotgun  attack  on  their 
seniority  system. 

Gibbons  thus  helped  avoid  a  nasty  party- 
split  which  would  have  polarized  both  re- 
formers and  stand-patters. 

However,  those  who  believe  the  time  Is 
long  overdue  for  real  reforms  in  the  con- 
gressional committee  system  were  set  back 
by  a  modifier  tocked  on  to  the  House  resolu- 
tion which  called  for  the  study.  It  put  off 
the  reporting  date  for  the  seniority  study 
from  June  to  January. 

Sponsors  of  the  resolution  wanted  the  re- 
port to  be  delivered  in  time  to  do  something 
about  the  system  before  the  next  Congress 
is  reorganized.  January  would  not  only  be  too 
late  for  that.  It  would  put  any  reform  ac- 
tion  off   for  at  least  another  year. 

There  Is  new  blood  in  the  Congress  which 
Is  boiling  for  a  more  modem  system  of  rep- 
resentation for  its  constituents. 

There  is  a  new  interest  in  the  people  who 
want  representatives  to  have  power  derived 
from  ability,  not  just  through  time  on  the 
job. 

The  seniority  system  has  been  responsible 
for  some  of  Congress'  worst  excesses.  It  has 
allowed  regional  domination  of  Important 
committees  by  members  from  the  South, 
where  there  was  seldom  any  challenge  in 
politically  safe  Democratic  districts.  It  has 
replaced  responsibility  with  rote  reelection  of 
Speaker  and  automatic  risings  to  chairman- 
ships. 

FaUure  to  support  party  leadership,  to 
the  point  of  turning  over  House  control  to 
the  opposition  is  a  serious  act. 

But  it  Is  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the 
movement  for  congressional  reform,  and 
should  be  considered  for  its  seriousness  by 
the  Democratic  leadership. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 

March  26, 1970] 

Seniorttt  Ststem 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  took 
tentative  steps  toward  reform  of  the  congres- 
sional seniority  system  last  week  by  endors- 
ing review  of  present  methods  of  appointing 
House  committee  chairmen. 

In  shaping  federal  legislation,  conunlttee 
chairman  pxassess  vast  powers.  Yet  many  are 
well  beyond  the  norm  for  retirement. 

Younger  members  of  Congress  are  distressed 
and  feel  Ineffectual  in  attempts  to  advocate 
progressive  legislation.  These  men  are  not 
youngsters  but  mature  legislators  in  their  30e 
and  40b  who  are  excluded  from  the  decision- 
making process  by  an  outmoded  power 
structure. 

If  aging  college  profeesors  can  accept 
emeritus  roles  and  elder  statesmen  of  the 
corporate  world  can  graciously  step  down  to 
advlsorial  positions  then  It  certainly  seems 
that  senior  members  of  Congress  can  share 
with  their  younger  coUeaguee  some  of  the 
power  and  authority  for  national  legislation. 

Some  chairmen  have  the  capacity  to  func- 
tion ably  In  their  70s  and  even  their  80s.  But 
they  and  the  Congress  probably  would  func- 
tion even  better  if  young  voices  were  heard. 

Young  congressmen  don't  ask  for  absolute 
administrative  power  In  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate.  But  they  do  deserve  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  leadership  reeponsiblliUes. 

It  Is  widely  conceded  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  a  generation  problem,  "nils  very 
well  may  be  refieoted  In  a  Congress  where 


yoiinger  men  must  grow  old  before  they  are 
given  any  real  authority. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 

May  22,  1970] 
House  Speaker  Stepping  Down 

The  announcement  of  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack  that  he  wUl  retire  from  the 
House  at  the  end  of  this  year  should  sub- 
stantially broaden  opportunities  for  overdue 
and  highly  desirable  institutional  reforms  in 
Congress. 

Throughout  his  42-year  career  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  gracious  Mr.  McCormack  has  re- 
mained loyal  to  his  own  personal  code,  surely 
a  mark  of  steady  conviction,  and,  as  Presid«it 
Nixon  said,  the  nation  owes  the  Speaker  a 
debt  for  his  "sta'-esmanshlp  and  patriotism." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  on-nishlng  so- 
cial and  political  events  have  left  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack somewhat  out  of  touch  and,  at  78, 
he  has  become  something  of  a  symbol  of  the 
iron  sjrstem  of  seniority  in  the  House  at  a 
time  when  reasoned  challenges  to  that  sys- 
tem have  mushroomed.  Of  21  chairmen  of 
standing  committees  in  the  House,  for  exam- 
ple, eight  are  70  years  or  older.  Moreover. 
Mr.  McCormack,  while  not  personally  in- 
volved, was  damaged  by  recent  charges  that 
an  old  friend  and  trusted  aide  had  iised  his 
office  as  a  base  for  influence  peddling.  This 
raised  questions  about  whether  he  adequately 
controlled  activities  even  in  his  own  office. 

A  source  of  widening  differences  between 
the  speaker's  leadership  and  many  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  the  House  relates  to  his 
imwilllngness  to  consider  broad  institutional 
reforms  in  Congress.  A  couple  of  years  ago, 
for  example,  a  very  modest  reorganization 
bill,  already  approved  by  the  Senate,  was 
quietly  buried  by  the  speaker  and  Rep.  Will- 
iam Colmer,  chairman  of  the  powerful  Rules 
Committee.  Nor  has  urgent  public  concern 
over  ethical  standards  for  House  members 
won  adequate  legislative  response. 

No  doubt  Mr.  McCormack's  retirement  will 
trigger  a  scramble  for  power  among  a  number 
of  potential  Democratic  successors  and  those 
Intent  on  reshuffling  the  whole  leadership 
hierarchy. 

But  a  more  important  consideration.  It 
seems  to  us,  is  that  now  the  chance  for  vari- 
ous internal  reforms  has  brightened.  Whether 
Democrats  or  Republicans  win  a  majority  of 
House  seats  in  November,  the  leadership 
emerging  next  January  will  be  new,  anxious 
to  cultivate  pubUc  support  and  approval,  and 
with  slgnlflcantiy  fewer  loyalties  to  the  past. 
A  part  of  achieving  that  end  should  Include 
facing  up  squarely  to  the  challenge  of  insti- 
tutional change. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  May  22,  1970] 
As  Speaker  John  Steps  Down 

John  W.  McCormack  was  bam  In  1891.  en- 
tered pubUc  life  in  1917,  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1928.  He  has  served  there  longer 
than  most  Americans  have  lived. 

For  Mr.  McCormack  to  retire  now,  at  78. 
would  seem  to  be  an  attractive  sunset  for 
him,  and  a  service  to  the  nation. 

His  age  alone  doee  not  prompt  us  to  take 
tills  view,  for  the  experience  of  hie  years  no 
doubt  has  given  him  vrtsdom  that  could  well 
be  used  by  younger  oolleaguec.  But  it  makes 
It  more  difficult  for  him  to  be  representative 
of  a  young  country  In  so  powerful  a  position 
as  Speaker  of  the  UJ3.  House  Representa- 
tives. 

The  median  age  in  the  United  States  U  27. 
Congress  has  passed  laws  making  it  manda- 
tory for  some  civil  servants  to  retire  at  70. 
A  survey  of  25  of  the  nation's  top  corpora- 
tions shows  that  the  average  age  of  their 
presidents  U  57.  These  statistical  straws  do 
not  by  any  means  indicate  that  a  man  of 
78  cannot  vmderstand  the  mood  of  his  coun- 
try, but  they  do  quite  clearly  suggest  It  is 
more  difficult  for  hlm. 
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Aside  from  other  considerations,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack  had  developed  Into  the  national 
symbol  of  procedural  restraints  that  Inhibit 
the  House  as  a  whole  In  reflecting  the  will  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

SpeclQcally,  he  had  become  the  single  ma- 
jor target  for  attacks  on  the  seniority  system 
that  have  been  mounted  by  younger  con- 
gressmen. This  system  allows  congressmen  to 
rise  to  powerful  committee  positions  simply 
on  the  basis  of  how  many  times  they  are 
re-elected.  Years  In  office  count  more  than 
skill  and  leadership. 

The  process  of  re-election  does  not  offer 
any  surety  of  leadership.  Rather,  It  has  often 
been  due  to  a  Congressman  being  from  a 
"safe"  district.  This  was  especially  true  In  the 
old  one-party  South,  and  In  the  political  ma- 
chine areas  of  the  North.  So  repeated  re- 
election carried  no  other  guarantees  of  qual- 
ity. 

Mr.  McCtormack  himself  seemed  to  make  at 
least  grudging  recognition  of  this  when  he 
endorsed  the  proposal  of  some  rebelling  con- 
gressional Democrats  that  the  seniority  sys- 
tem be  subjected  to  study.  Eleven  Democrats 
In  Congress  wUl  make  that  report  after  the 
November  elections.  It  was  the  nearest  thing 
to  success  the  rebels  ever  achieved. 

Now,  with  Mr.  McCormack'B  retirement, 
the  question  has  new  life  and  the  study  may 
have  new  significance.  It  seems  to  us  that  It 
should,  for  Congress  In  these  trying  times 
cannot  afford  any  artificial  barriers  between 
It  and  the  public  will.  Tradltton  alone  should 
not  keep  them  there. 

(From  the   Roanoke    (Va.)    Times,  May   22, 

1970] 

McCoRMACK  RmaKMENT  Is  GooD  Nrws; 

TtBTO-BLOOD  SiCKIfESS  II*  HOtTSK  RKMAIKS 

John  McCormack,  at  78,  symboUzes  prac- 
tically all  that's  wrong  with  the  House  of 
Representotlves:  All-powerful  by  virtue  of 
seniority  alone,  he  Is  old  and  sickly.  Inflexi- 
ble in  outlook,  a  stereotype  holdover  from 
Irish  Boston's  ward-heeling  politics  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

McCormack  was  already  too  old  when  he 
ascended  to  the  House  speakership  in  1962. 
But  because  the  frulte  of  the  House  vine- 
yard are  tasted  only  by  colorless  and  patient 
men — men  who  hail  from  safe  election  dis- 
tricts and  climb  quietly  through  the  com- 
mittee ranks  over  a  span  of  several  decades — 
McCormack  was  the  automatic  choice  as 
Sam  Rayburn's  successor. 

So  It  was,  for  a  time,  that  McCormack  In 
the  SUUes  was  only  a  couple  of  heartbeats 
from  the  presidency— this  because  the  presi- 
dential succession  ladder  then  mistakenly 
ranked  House  speakers  Immediately  behind 
a  vice  president  as  backup  president.  And 
ao  It  was,  on  Nov.  22.  1963.  that  for  a  moment 
It  was  thought  that  Lyndon  Johnson  as  well 
as  John  P.  Kennedy  had  been  the  target  of 
an  assassin's  bullets,  and  that.  Incredibly, 
this  Pleistocene  politician  from  Boston 
might  be  president  of  the  United  States. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Congress,  and  the 
country,  to  repair  the  constitutional  over- 
sight on  presidential  succession.  But,  such 
Is  the  paralysis  of  the  House  In  attempts  to 
reform  itself,  it  has  taken  this  long  a  time, 
an  influence-peddling  scandal  involving  the 
speaker's  closest  aide,  and  finally  a  self- 
imposed  retirement,  to  bring  an  end  at  last 
to  the  sad  rule  of  John  McCormack. 

"Pew  institutions  In  our  national  life  are 
as  gravely  In  need  of  renewal  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State*,"  John  Gardner 
has  written.  Tet,  except  among  young»r 
House  members,  there  Is  little  sense  of  ur- 
gency: little  recognition  that  McCormack 
and  the  other  tired  old  men  Jn  the  Houys 
Inner-sanctum,  and  the  syste/n  that  brought 
them  to  power,  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  low  esteem  In  which  the  country  holds 
the  lower  legislative  branch  of  Congress. 


As  Gardner  once  noted,  "these  men  are 
full  of  years  and  honors.  They  can  serve  their 
country  best  by  stepping  aside;  that  would 
be  patriotism  at  its  highest."  But  because  of 
stubbornness,  self- pride  and  self-deception, 
they  stay.  So  it  Is  that,  including  McCor- 
mack. nine  of  the  most  powerful  men  In  the 
House  are  over  70. 

Even  southern  conservatives,  who  have 
Jealously  nurtured  the  seniority  system  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  their  control  of  Con- 
gress, Anally  have  begun  to  sense  that  John 
Gardner  and  other  reformers  may  be  right. 
No  speaker  was  ever  voted  out  of  office,  and 
so  It  was  doubtful  that  even  McCormack's 
non-leadership  would  ever  have  prompted 
the  tradition-conscious  House  to  violate  that 
custom.  But  soon  even  traditionalists  are 
going  to  have  to  permit  an  overhaul  of 
House  machinery,  simply  because  the  pres- 
sures of  the  times  and  the  anger  of  the 
younger  members  reqtilre  It. 

With  college-age  activists  swarming  all 
over  Capitol  Hill  trying  to  get  Congress  to 
reclaim  leadership  that  a  previous  genera- 
tion of  liberals  shifted  to  the  White  House. 
McCormack  has  shown  an  exquisite  sense  of 
timing  in  making  his  impending  retirement 
official.  Others  In  Congress,  In  their  seven- 
ties and  eighties,  should  quickly  follow  Mc- 
Cormack's example.  And,  as  the  necessary 
leadership  changes  are  made,  the  entire 
House  ought  not  to  miss  this  rare  opportu- 
nity to  treat  the  tired-blood.  Institutional 
diseases  that  needlessly  bring  the  McCor- 
macks  to  power. 


[Prom  the  Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)  Journal, 
June  25.  1970] 
Both  Pa«ti«b  Seuc  Intent  Upon  ALTnXNO 
HousK  SmNioarrr  System 
Since  South  Dakota  will  send  two  fresh- 
men  representatives   to   the   U.S.   Congress 
next  year  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  alter- 
natives to  the  House  seniority  system  are 
being  examined. 

The  move  Is  part  of  the  winds  of  change 
beginning  to  blow  In  the  tradlUon-bound 
House  of  Representatives.  The  decision  of 
78-year-old  speaker  John  W.  McCormack  to 
step  down  at  the  end  of  the  session  will  re- 
move a  prize  symbol  of  the  Old  Guard.  The 
unresolved  question  Is  whether  the  new 
breeze  will  be  strong  enough  to  topple  the 
seniority  system  that  places  the  control  of 
Congress  In  the  hands  of  aging  men. 

For  the  flrst  time  In  recent  years,  the 
time-honored  method  of  selecting  commit- 
tee chairmen— the  basis  of  the  House  power 
structure — Is  under  concerted  attack  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Both  parties 
have  set  up  groups  to  study  the  system  by 
which  men  advance  to  key  posts  by  longev- 
ity of  service  rather  than  by  merit. 

Power  In  the  House  now  rests  largely  In  the 
hands  of  men  born  in  the  last  century  or 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
one.  Of  the  21  committee  chairmen,  three 
are  In  their  BO's.  six  are  In  their  70'8,  nine  are 
In  their  60's  and  only  three  are  in  the  50's 
and  40's.  Southern  Democrats  from  one- 
party  dlstrlcte  are  chairmen  of  one-third  of 
the  committees. 

The  seniority  system  became  established 
in  the  House  after  1911.  Revolting  against 
the  autocratic  Republican  speaker,  Joseph 
Cannon  of  Illinois,  the  House  stripped  him  of 
his  power  to  appoint  committee  chairmen. 
Instead.  It  was  vested  In  a  committee  on 
committees.  Since  World  War  H,  the  senior- 
ity rule  has  been  strictly  followed  al- 
though there  Is  no  rule  requiring  It. 

Bltterners  and  frustration  among  younger 
members  of  the  House  who  feel  they  are 
smothered  by  those  born  In  the  last  cen- 
tury have  been  responsible  for  the  pressure 
brought  upon  both  parties  to  establish  com- 
mittees to  study  the  seniority  system. 
The   Issue    Is   likely   to   come   to  a   head 


sooner  than  the  leadership  expected.  A  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  congressman  is  planning 
to  Introduce  amendments  to  a  congressional 
reform  bill  due  for  debate  In  July  that  will 
call  for  committee  chairmen  over  70  to  step 
aside.  This  would  reduce  the  average  age  ot 
the  chairmen  from  68  to  60  years. 

The  fact  both  parties  have  started  com- 
peting on  the  Issue  Is  a  sign  the  generation 
gap  is  stirring  on  Cf^ltol  Hill  at  last. 

[From  the  New-Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times.  Jvme  26.  1970] 
TotnTOEm  Lkaoership  Needed 

Next  month,  triggered  In  part  by  pro- 
posals of  Rep.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  D-Calif..  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  is  expected  to  de- 
bate amendments  to  a  congressional  reform 
bill  that  will  call  for  committee  chairmen 
over  70  to  step  aside.  If  enacted,  this  change 
in  the  basis  of  the  House  power  structtire 
would  reduce  the  average  age  of  the  chair- 
men from  68  to  60  years. 

Power  in  the  House  now  rests  largely  in 
the  hands  of  men  bom  In  the  last  century 
or  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent one.  Of  the  21  committee  chairmen,  three 
are  In  their  80s,  six  are  in  their  708,  nine  are 
In  their  608,  and  only  three  are  in  their  50b 
and  408.  Southern  Democrats  from  one-party 
districts  are  chairmen  of  one-third  of  the 
committees. 

Bipartisan  bitterness  among  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  House  had  led  to  pressure  on 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  leader- 
ship to  study  the  seniority  issue.  Rep.  James 
H.  Scheuer.  D-N.Y..  undoubtedly  voices  the 
frustration  of  many  Junior  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  when  he  complains  that. 
"This  Congress  abounds  In  capable  men  In 
their  30s,  40s  and  50e,  but  they  are  smothered 
by  the  dead  hand  of  those  born  In  the  last 
century." 

The  generation  gap  has  been  a  long  time 
getUng  to  Capitol  Hill.  It  U  to  be  hoped  its 
tardy  stirrings  will  produce  a  more  propor- 
tionate voice  for  yoimger  members.  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  John  W.  Gardner,  head 
of  the  Urban  Co«dltton,  that  "few  institu- 
tions in  our  national  life  are  as  gravely  in 
need  of  renewal"  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  best  flrst  step  Is  ao 
end  to  the  seniority  system. 


Generation  Gap  in  Congress 

Probably  no  Institution  Is  more  important 
to  the  ongoing  functions  of  America's  na- 
tional life  than  the  United  States  Congress 
for  It  represents  the  very  heart  of  represen- 
tative government.  Paradoxically,  probably 
no  Institution  Is  In  greater  need  of  renewal 
than  Is  that  same  Congress. 

For  the  flrst  time  in  recent  history,  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  selecting  committee  chair- 
men, which  is  the  basis  of  the  power  struc- 
ture In  Congress,  is  under  concerted  and  bi- 
partisan attack.  Public  hearings  have  been 
started  by  a  task  force  set  up  to  examine  al- 
ternatives to  that  power  structure — the  se- 
niority system. 

Under  attack  will  be  the  time-honored  sys- 
tem In  which  legislators  advance  to  positions 
of  power  solely  because  of  longevity  of  service. 
Merit  and  ability  have  nothing  to  do  with 
It, 

Power  In  the  House  of  Representatives  now 
rests  largely  In  the  hands  of  men  born  last 
century.  Of  21  committee  chairmen,  three 
are  in  their  80s,  six  in  their  708  and  nine  in 
their  608.  Only  three  are  In  their  408  or  50s. 
One-third  are  from  one-party  districts  In  the 
Deep  South. 

Pacing  the  task  force  will  be  the  Job  of  de- 
termining a  formula  which  will  honor  a  ma- 
tured legislator  vrtthout  deflnlng  that  honor 
on  age  alone.  Some  of  those  men  In  their 
70s  and  80s  remain  capable  and  their  counsel 
cannot  be  shunted  aside.  But  the  concern  Is 
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pointed  toward  those  who  have  little  to  offer 
save  seniority. 

Then  there  is  the  nagging  realization  that 
other  facets  of  our  society  are  setting  up 
mandatory  retirement  deadlines  based  solely 
on  age.  Already  in  the  mill  Is  an  amendment 
to  a  proposed  congressional  reform  bill  which 
would  ban  committee  chairmen  who  have 
reached  their  70th  year.  They  would  not  be 
denied  committee  membership,  Just  the  rig- 
ors of  chairmanship. 

There  are  winds  of  change  blowing  In  Con- 
gress. The  unresolved  question  Is  whether 
this  new  breeze  wafting  In  the  legislative 
generation  gap  will  be  an  Ul  wind  that 
blowetb  no  man  good. 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal, 
May  24.  1970] 
AnxK  McCormack 
House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  has 
made  the  right  decision.  At  the  age  of  78  and 
after  42  years  of  service  In  the  House,  he  is 
stuping  aside  Into  a  well-earned  retirement. 
It  Is  somewhat  unfortunate   that   a  few 
discordant  notes  have  accompanied  the  act 
of  retirement.  Liberals  In  the  House  have 
been  prodding  the  speaker  to  move  over  and 
make  way  for  more  youthful  leadership.  Pol- 
iticians with  an  eye  on  the  big  chance  had 
been  contemplating  a  face-off  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack in  his  own  9th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Massachusetts.  There  Is,  too,  the  em- 
barrassing evidence  that  influence  peddlers 
had  abused  the  speaker's  friendship  and  used 
his  office  for  their  schemes. 

But  these  discordant  notes  are  of  small  im- 
portance against  Mr.  McCormack's  long  and 
faithful  service  to  his  district,  his  party  and 
his  country.  It  is  a  record  that  has  won  for 
him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  McCormack's  retirement  has  touched 
off  the  usual  repercussions.  A  scramble  has 
developed  In  ttoe  9th  district  where  the  pros- 
pect Is  that  a  dozen  or  more  candidates  will 
compete  for  the  House  vacancy.  Another 
scramble  may  develt^  next  January  when  the 
House  Democrats  meet  in  caucus  to  elect  a 
new  speaker. 

A  more  slgnlflcant  result  of  the  retirement 
may  be  a  new  examination  at  the  congres- 
sional system  which  puts  a  high  value  on 
longevity  and  litts  many  elderly  men,  long 
past  the  ustMd  age  at  retlreoMnt,  to  places  of 
Influence. 

It  Is  not  disrespectful  to  Mr.  McCormack 
to  observe  that  he  showed  the  effects  of  his 
years  and  that  he  has  not  lately  been  a  force- 
ful and  energetic  speaker.  It  oould  hardly  be 
otherwise,  for  no  man  at  78  can  be  expected 
to  display  tlje  rigor  and  alertness  that  were 
his  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  point  Is  that  a  system  suiters  when- 
ever oonsiderable  numbers  of  its  positions  of 
influence  are  allocated  to  men  of  advanced 
age.  and  the  present  congressional  system 
suffers  from  precisely  that  malady. 

Five  Senate  committees  ctirrently  are 
heculed  by  cbalrmen  over  the  age  of  72.  Three 
House  committees  are  headed  by  chairmen 
over  80,  and  six  others  by  men  over  70. 

Various  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  revise  the  congressional  seniority 
system  and  the  method  of  selecting  commit- 
tee chairmen.  Typical  was  a  measure  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  three  years  ago  which 
would  have  fixed  70  as  the  maximum  age  for 
a  committee  chairman;  It  was  defeated  over- 
whelmingly with  only  one  affirmative  vote. 

And  yet,  do^te  the  fierce  resistance  which 
Congress  shows  toward  reform  and  its  tena- 
cious clinging  to  traditional  ways,  the  evi- 
dence multiplies  that  reform  Is  absolutely 
essential  in  this  area  if  Congress  is  to  play  a 
responsible  role  in  these  troubled  times  when 
so  many  of  our  Institutions  are  being  shaken 
by  change. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  time 
does  not  allow  me  to  enter  all  of  the 
editorials  from  various  papers  in  the 
United  States  stating  their  opposition  to 
the  seniority  system.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, at  this  point  to  read  a  representa- 
tive list  of  those  newspapers  that  have 
gone  on  record  as  oppxising  the  Senate's 
seniority  system: 

The  Eugene  (Oregon)  Reglster-Ouard. 

Portland  Oregonlan. 

Oregon  Journal. 

The  Salem  (Oregon)  Capitol  Journal. 

Miami  Herald. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Baltimore  Sun. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Detroit  News. 

Washington  Post. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

New  York  Times. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Chicago  Today. 

Minneapolis  Star. 

Rockford  (ELUnols)  Morning  Star. 

Seattle  Times. 

LovUsvllle  Courier-Journal. 

Toledo  Blade. 

Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Salt  Lake  Deseret  News. 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Lincoln  (Nebraska)  Star. 

St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

Baltimore  News-American. 

Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Roanoke  (Virginia)  Times. 

Rapid  City  (South  Dakota)  Journal. 

New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  Standard- 
Times. 

Coltunbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

Providence  (Khode  Island)  Journal. 

Finally,  Mr,  President,  as  evidenced  by 
letters  we  receive  from  our  constituents, 
from  comments  we  hear  not  only  in  our 
home  States  but  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  from  other  notice  that  we,  as  poli- 
ticians, cannot  fail  to  be  aware  of,  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  American  public  also 
repudiates  the  soiiority  system. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  is  it  that  every 
civilized  and  uncivilized  government  in 
this  world  have  in  common?  What  is  It 
that  every  free  government  and  every 
dictatorial  government  have  in  common? 
What  is  it  that  every  State  legislature 
and  city  council  In  the  United  States  have 
In  common?  What  is  the  only  similarity 
between  Czechoslovakia  and  Chicago,  be- 
tween Arabia  and  Azusa,  between  London 
and  Paris,  and  Louisville  and  Peoria?  The 
only  thing,  Mr.  President,  that  every 
form  of  government  Imown  to  man  in 
this  world,  except  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  has  in  common,  is  that 
they  have  rejected  every  vestige  of  se- 
niority as  a  fit  system  of  choosing  their 
leaders.  Can  we  do  any  less? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  jridd? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  Impression  I  have  of 
the  great  courage  of  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  in  the  positions  he  has  taken  in 
this  body  ever  since  he  has  become  a 
Memljer  of  it. 

There  are  certain  things  that  one  pre- 
sumably does  not  do.  As  a  politician,  one 


does  not  ever  talk  about  abortion;  one 
never  talks  about  limitation  on  family 
size.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  do  limit 
now  the  number  of  wives  we  have,  we 
have  no  legal  limitation  on  the  number  of 
children. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
in  his  approach  to  problem-solving  some- 
times appears  almost  to  be  extreme  in 
the  position  he  takes.  Yet,  I  would  say 
that  the  position  he  takes  would  be  no 
more  extreme  than  the  extreme  posi- 
tion taken  on  social  security  some  years 
back. 

As  we  look  back  on  these  positions,  I 
think  we  are  going  to  say,  "Thank 
heavens  we  do  have  someone  who  has 
the  courage  to  speak  forthrightly  on 
these  matters." 

Just  as  in  the  area  of  population  con- 
trol, he  has  been  forthright.  I  think  that 
the  beginning  of  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
healthy  debate  on  the  subject  of  how  we 
organize  the  Senate  should  be  under- 
taken. There  are  many  procedures  in  the 
folklore  of  the  Senate  for  which  we  hold 
great  affection,  and  other  procedures  that 
really  restrict  our  ability  to  operate  and 
act  effectively  and  efficiently  and  respond 
in  a  responsible  fashion  to  our  problems. 
Perhaps  the  seniority  system  Is  one  of 
those  that  should  be  looked  at  carefully, 
and  appraised  cuid  analyzed.  It  may  wdl 
be  that  this  body  will  decide  to  continue 
with  it  but,  every  once  in  a  while,  we 
should  have  healthy  debate  about  many 
of  the  things  that  we  do. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  the  research  he  has  put 
Into  and  the  careful  thought  he  has  given 
the  subject,  and  the  position  he  has 
taken,  that  It  is  not  a  radical  thought, 
and  that  seniority  Is  not  inbred  in  every- 
thing that  we  do.  as  he  has  so  ably 
shown. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
permitting  me  this  interruption.  I  again 
commend  Mm  cm  his  courage,  his  analjrt- 
Ical  powers  which  he  is  sharing  with  hlB 
colleagues,  and  his  forthrlghtness  in  the 
position  he  takes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ullnols  and 
say  to  him  that  insofar  as  he  came  to 
campaign  when  I  was  running  for  elec- 
tion, I  shall  look  to  him  for  leadership. 
In  a  country  that  too  often  finds  leaders 
committed  to  the  concept  that  leadership 
means  to  feel  the  public  pulse  and  move 
neither  too  far  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left  and  risk  nothing  that  might  hurt 
chances  for  reelection,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  In  my  estimation,  has  been  a 
beacon  in  leadership,  and  I  hope  that  he 
continues  to  be  for  many  years  to  c<Mne. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  abeaace  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  The  cleik  will  call  the  rcdl. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  itdl. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I  aft 
unanimous  eonsoit  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  reselnded. 

The  FRESXDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  At  this  time, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pxn.- 
BRiGHT)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour. 

OLD  MYTHS  AND  NEW  REALTriES— 
n:   THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  PDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though dangers  and  uncertainties  re- 
main, the  prospect  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  improved.  The  more  favor- 
able outlook  is  the  result  of  the  responsi- 
ble and  poUtically  courageous  actions  of 
the  Israeli,  Egyptian,  and  Jordanlaii 
Governments  in  responding  affirmative^ 
to  Secretary  Rogers'  letter  of  June  18, 
calling  on  the  parties  to  implement  a 
cease-fire,  to  declare  their  willingness  to 
carry  out  the  U.N.  Security  Council  res- 
olution of  Novemt3r  1967,  and  to  renew 
negotiations  through  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring toward  the  Imp:  :mentation  of  that 
resolution.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  played  construc- 
tive roles  in  bringing  about  the  Improved 
prospect  for  peace,  the  United  States  by 
Initiating  the  cease-fire  proposal  and 
persuading  Israel  to  accept  it.  the  Soviet 
Union  by  its  own  favorable  response  and 
by  the  Influence  It  apparently  brought 
to  bear  on  President  Nasser.  Also  en- 
couraging was  a  Soviet  declaration,  pub- 
lished In  Pravda  on  July  21,  repudiating 
the  allegation  that  either  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion or  the  Arab  States  wished  to  "push 
Israel  into  the  sea." 

As  Ambassador  Jarring's  mediation 
gets  underway,  the  first  Important  move 
wiU  probably  be  up  to  Israel,  which,  as 
the  military  victor  of  the  moment,  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  Initiate  the 
bargaining  with  a  demonstration  of  flex- 
ibility, if  not  indeed  of  magnanimity. 
Should  the  Israeli  Government  agree  in 
the  early  stage  of  discussions,  and  in 
fairly  specific  terms,  to  a  peace  settie- 
ment  providing  for  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  the  occupied  territories  and  for  a 
Just  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem— 
both  as  called  for  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  of  November  22,  1967 — 
the  prospect  for  peace  would  be  better 
than  at  any  time  since  the  1967  war.  One 
hopes  that.  In  considering  the  course 
which  it  will  now  follow,  the  IsraeU 
Ooverrunent  will  consider  the  problem  in 
Its  fiill  political  and  moral  dimensions 
as  well  as  in  terms  of  immediate  mili- 
tary advantage.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  a 
great  deal  to  ask  of  any  government— it 
is  more  than  most  governments,  in- 
cluding our  own,  can  usually  bring 
themselves  to  do.  There  are.  however, 
rewards  in  farsightedness  and  generos- 
ity  for  those  who  can  muster  the  will 

and  the  wisdom. 

One  of  our  own  leading  Jewish  intel- 
lectuals, the  journalist  L  F.  Stone,  has 
placed  the  problem  in  Ita  moral  perapec- 
ttve.  He  writes: 

For  me.  the  Armb-Jewlsh  struggle  Is  a 
tragedy.  The  essence  of  trtgedy  Is  a  struggle 
of  right  against  right.  Ita  catharsis  Is  the 
claanslng  pity  of  aeeing  how  good  men  do 
•vU  desplta  thenaaalvaa  out  of  unavoidable 
circumstance  and  ImaUtlble  compulaloo. 
When  evU  men  do  evU,  their  deed*  belopg 
to  the  realm  of  pathology.  But  when  good 


men  do  evil,  we  confront  the  essence  of  hu- 
man tragedy.  In  a  tragic  struggle,  the  vic- 
tors become  the  guilty  toid  must  make 
amends  to  the  defeated.  For  me  the  Arab 
problem  Is  also  the  Number  One  Jewish 
problem.  How  we  act  toward  the  Arabs  wlU 
determine  what  kind  of  people  we  become: 
either  oppressors  and  racists  In  our  turn 
like  those  from  whom  we  have  suffered,  or 
a  nobler  race  able  to  transcend  the  tribal 
xenophobias  that  afflict   mankind."' 

As  a  modest  contribution  In  the  effort 
to  transcend  the  tribal  xenophobias  that 
aflBict  mankind,  I  propose  today  to  review 
some  of  the  myths  and  reaUUes  of  the 
Middle  East,  as  I  perceive  them,  to  define 
as  best  I  can  the  perspectives  of  the  local 
parties  and  their  great  power  mentors, 
and  finally  to  suggest  some  additional 
steps  which  might  contribute  to  a  durable 
peace. 

I.   THX   MTTHa 

The  myths  that  shv>e  events  in  the 
Middle  East  are  the  oldest  myths  of  all. 
Some  derive  from  religion.  The  con- 
tested land  is  a  "holy"  land;  more  than 
a  place  for  raising  crops  and  building 
citieo,  it  is  "sacred  soil "  for  three  great 
religions.  Jerusalem  contains  both  the 
Wall  of  the  Temple,  which  Is  sacred  to 
Jews,  and  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which 
is  sacred  to  Muslims.  Neither  can  hold 
exclusive  tltie  to  the  city  without  also 
owning  the  other  faith's  shrine.  Now, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  religion 
exacerbates  the  issue,  because,  now  as 
then,  the  behavior  of  the  belligerents  is 
more  affected  by  the  zeal  with  which 
they  hold  their  beUefs  than  by  the  hu- 
mane ethics  taught  by  their  respective 
religions.  Now.  as  in  the  past.  It  is  hard 
to  strike  a  bargain  over  sacred  soil. 

Then  there  are  the  myths  of  mutual 
victimization.  Perhaps  I  should  say  the 
half -myths,  because  both  Jews  and  Arabs 
have  victimized  each  other,  though  surely 
not  with  Uie  deliberate  and  malign  Intent 
that  each  attributes  to  the  other. 

The  Jews  are  obsessed  with  the  fear 
ol  a  repetition  of  the  Nazi  holocaust,  and 
the  Arabs  do  nothing  to  allay  this  fear 
with  extravagant  talk  about  "holy  wars" 
and  about  throwing  the  Jews  into  the 
sea.  These  threats  have  imderstandably 
alarmed  the  Israelis  in  much  the  same 
way  that  Khrushchev's  talk  of  "burying" 
us  agitated  Americans  a  decade  ago.  As 
I  shall  point  out  in  detail  later  on.  Pres- 
ident Nasser  and  King  Hussein  have 
both,  in  effect,  repudiated  such  draconian 
threats,  but  the  Israelis  seem  not  to  have 
noticed  the  disavowals. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  I  yield. 

lAx.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  courtesy  In  sending 
me  a  copy  of  his  speech  last  week. 

I  have  read  the  speech  carefully  and 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  new  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  is  dealing  with  a  very  vital 
and  complex  problem. 

In  particular,  I  find  his  siiggestion  of 
a  bilateral  guarantee  for  Israel  by  our 
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own  country  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation. 

After  examining  the  speech,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  drafting  a  few  questions  which 
I  believe  might  help  clarify  and  expand 
some  of  the  thoiights  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  whether  the  United  States 
could  come  to  Israel's  defense  under  the 
treaty  the  Senator  suggests,  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Security  Council. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  treaty  is  suggested  only  after 
the  Security  Council  has  given  a  guaran- 
tee. We  would  be  obligated  under  the 
Security  Council  guarantee  ourselves  to 
Implement  that  in  accordance  with  our 
constitutional  processes.  However,  in 
recent  years  the  confidence  in  the  United 
Nations  has  so  eroded  that  I  can  well 
Imagine  that  the  Israelis,  along  with 
many  other  people,  do  not  have  much 
confidence  that  the  Security  Council 
would  take  action.  So  It  is  to  support  the 
UJf.  commitment  that  I  suggested  we 
fortify  it,  primarily  as  an  incentive  to 
the  Israelis  to  proceed  with  the  other 
provisions,  such  as  those  relating  to 
withdrawal.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  them 
confidence  that  we  would  take  the  Se- 
curity CoimcU  guarantee  seriously.  So 
when  you  come  to  the  bilateral  guaran- 
tee. It  simply  reiterates  and  strengthens 
our  determination  to  come  to  their  aid. 
But,  once  the  Security  Council  had  given 
Its  guarantee.  I  would  see  no  reason  for 
a  second  further  action  by  the  Security 
Council,  If  the  occasion  should  arise,  for 
us  to  Uve  up  to  our  own  commitment. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  What  puzzles  me  is  if 
our  guarantee  of  Israel's  security  is  based 
on  a  United  Nations-imposed  settiement, 
could  not  the  Soviet  Union  render  the 
guarantee  meaningless,  if  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  United  States  as  to  who 
the  aggressor  party  Is. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  In  Issuing  the  guar- 
antee, it  Is  necessary  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion agree  to  it.  They  could  veto  the  orig- 
inal action  issuing  the  guarantee. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  But  if  at  some  fu- 
ture date  there  is  a  violation  of  the  UJf . 
agreements,  then  the  Security  Council 
is  going  to  have  to  determine  the  aggres- 
sor. The  Soviet  Union  could  veto  any  ac- 
tion. How  would  the  United  States  honor 
Its  own  agreement  with  Israel  if  you  have 
a  Soviet  veto? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Over  and  above  the 
Security  Coimcil,  the  guarantee,  we 
would  assume  the  further  bilateral  obli- 
gation to  exercise  according  to  our  own 
judgment  as  to  the  conditions  which 
warrant  our  intervention. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  further 
guarantee  or  action  by  the  Security 
CoimcU  would  be  necessary  at  all  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  our  coming  to 
the  assistance  of  Israel  in  that  case. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
Suppose  at  a  later  date  war  breaks  out 
again  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States 
after  the  UJ«.  agreement.  How  does  the 
United  States  reach  Its  decision  whether 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Israel  or 
not?  How  will  the  United  States  make 
this  determination? 
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Mr  FULBRIGHT.  We  would  make  It 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
process,  as  we  have  always  done— until 
recently.  To  take  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion, if  we  decided  the  IsraeUs  were  the 
object  of  aggression  by  the  Arab  States, 
I  think  we  would  be  as  moraUy  bound  as 
we  can  be  imder  the  treaty  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  That  would  not  depend 
on  further  action  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil If  it  did  not  have  that  effect,  it  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  Israelis 
the  assurance  we  would  come  to  their 

defense.  ,  ,  w  .« 

Again,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I  have 
been  very  anxious  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress play  our  part  in  these  matters  in 
accordance  with  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses. I  cannot  imagine,  having  taken  the 
action  of  the  treaty  of  guarantee  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  procedure,  that 
we  would  have  the  slightest  hesitancy  of 
going  to  their  assistance.  This  would  be 
dependent  on  the  decision  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  Israel  deserved  it  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

To  teke  another  hypothetical  exam- 
ple: if  Israel,  without  provocation,  re- 
newed the  war,  this  would  remove  our 
guarantee.  It  obtains  only  if  Israel  Is 
the  victim  of  aggression. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  also  states  that  Israel  would 
obligate  itself,  if  I  state  it  correcUy, 
never  to  violate  the  U.N-imposed  bor- 
ders These,  I  should  add,  are  the  same 
borders  that  led  to  the  1967  war. 

What  if  terrorist  attacks  on  Israel 
mounted  from  Syria  and  Jordan  con- 
tinued? Does  Israel  still  retain  the  legiti- 
mate right  of  self-defense  to  cross  bor- 
ders to  get  to  the  attackers  who  now  en- 
joy the  protection  of  Jordan  and  Syria? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  First,  if  Jordan  and 
Syria  consented  to  or  harbored  this  kind 
of  attack,  they  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  Security  Council  guarantee  and  I 
think  the  Security  Council  ought  to  take 
action.  But  if  they  do  not,  and  if  the  oc- 
currence is  a  clear  violation,  Israel  of 
course  reserves  the  right  of  self-defense 
if  it  is  attacked.  By  agreeing  to  the 
guarantee  and  the  settiement,  they  do 
not  give  up  all  rights  of  self-defense. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Suppose  Arab  attack- 
ers flee  back  to  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and 
Syria.  Does  the  Senator  conceive  that  Is- 
raelis, in  hot  pursuit,  could  not  cross  the 
borders  of  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  or 
Egypt  to  get  to  the  terrorist  bases  In 
those  countries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  Is  hot  pursuit; 
I  think  they  could  do  that.  But  here  you 
raise  a  difficult  factual  matter.  It  is  not 
unlike  questions  which  have  been  raised 
with  us  in  recent  months  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

This  must  be  judged  by  rule  of  rea- 
son. If  guerrillas  are  going  back  and 
forth  across  the  borders,  I  think  the 
rule  of  reason  would  say  yes,  the  Is- 
raelis could  defend  themselves,  even  to 
the  extent  of  follo^^'ing  the  guerrillas 
across  the  borders.  Then,  you  get  to  the 
question:  Suppose  they  go  all  the  way 
to  Amman;  suppose  they  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  attacking  Jordan.  That  exceeds 
hot  pursult.They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  use  hot  pursuit  as  an  excuse  to  occupy 


Egypt  or  Jordan;  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  beyond  what  a  reasonable 
man  would  say  was  repelling  an  attack. 
The  Seruitor  also  assumes  the  attack  is 
mounted  with  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment's of  the  coxmtries  from  whose 
territory  the  guerrillas  operate.  We 
know  there  are  certain  bands  of  terror- 
ists here  and  In  other  countries  which 
cannot  be  controlled.  But  I  do  not  see 
any  way  to  judge  this  other  than  to  say 
that,  if  a  course  of  action  is  reasonably 
related  to  IsraeU  defense,  they  could  do 
it;  If  not.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  their 
undertaking  under  the  negotiated  settie- 
ment and  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
United  Nations  and  our  own. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  pointing  out  these  are  hard  questions. 
Yet,  despite  unresolved  questions,  I  take 
the  Senator's  speech  very  seriously,  ^ 
anyone,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
interested  in  the  problem  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  should.  The  distinguished 
Senator  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  Is  in 
a  position  of  great  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. This  proposal  encompasses  his 
thinking  over  a  series  of  years,  and  cer- 
tainly In  recent  months. 

But  it  becomes  important,  if  other 
countries,  our  own  Government  and  the 
Senate  is  to  consider  it  seriously,  to  fully 
understand  the  situation.  There  are  Arab 
terrorist  bands  that  might  choose,  even 
if  the  Governments  of  Egypt,  Jordan,  and 
Lebanon  chose  to  limit  their  operations, 
to  continue  to  harass  Israel.  They  might 
continue  to  assert  that  Israel  must  be 
defeated,  and  that  Israel  must  be  ejected 
entirely  from  this  region. 

If  there  are  organized  bands  that  are 
going  to  continue  their  murderous  forays 
into  Israel,  and  the  Governments  of  Jor- 
dan Lebanon,  or  Egypt  do  not  stop  them. 
I  do  not  see  how,  tinder  those  clreum- 
stances,  how  It  would  be  possible  to 
expect  Israel  to  forbear  from  pursu- 
ing these  terrorists  across  neighboring 
borders. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  so,  too.  so 
long  as  the  pursuit  Is  reasonably  related 
to  those  forays. 

First,  let  me  say  I  would  certainly  hope 
that,  regardless  of  its  merits,  the  Senate 
takes  the  speech  seriously.  It  is  the  first 
speech  I  have  made  on  the  very  difficult 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  I  have  made 
it  because  of  a  number  of  factors  which 
have  arisen  In  recent  months  which  indi- 
cate to  me  that  the  timing  Is  right  and 
also,  most  Importantly,  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Russians  has  altered  In  the  last 
several  months  with  regard  to  ourselves, 
and  the  west  in  general.  I  have  reference 
to  what  has  happened  in  the  SALT  talks, 
the  agreement  of  the  Russians  with  the 
Germans — ^this  would  have  been  most 
unexpected  a  year  ago — and  some  other, 
less  important  happenings  which  indi- 
cate to  me  that  the  Russians  themselves 
have  recognized  the  seriousness  of  con- 
tributing an  adversary,  belligerent  atti- 
tude toward  us  and  toward  the  West. 

There  seems  to  be  an  attitude  that 
they  are  willing  to  explore  ways  of  lessen- 
ing the  continued  belligerency  with  us, 
with  the  West  generally,  and  especially 
with  Western  Europe  and  Germany. 


So,  whether  my  proposal  is  practical 
or  not,  I  Intended  it  as  a  serious  speech. 
I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  just  stir  up 
controversy  in  an  irresponsible  way. 
Whether  or  not  a  suggested  course  of 
action  Is  feasible  and  workable  Is  always 
open  to  question  or  suggestion. 

Coming  to  a  more  specific  part.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  believe  these  guerrilla 
bands  can  be  a  great  problem  to  Israel 
unless  they  have  the  support  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  operate.  If  the  nego- 
tiations result  in  an  agreement  which  can 
be  guaranteed — I  do  not  mean  guerrillas 
or  other  nongovernmental  people — and 
the  governments  agree,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  support  the  guerrillas  and  allow 
them  to  operate,  if  they  do  not  take  all 
reasonable  means  to  control  them,  I 
would  say  they  would  be  in  violation  of 
their  own  agreements  and  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  negotiated  settlement. 

But  tissuming,  as  the  Senator  has — I 
think  he  has  assumed  this — that  even 
though  the  governments  of  Jordan  and 
Syria  took  reasonable  means  to  control 
them,  but  the  activities  went  beyond 
their  capacity  to  control,  then  circum- 
stances would  exist  in  which,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  properly  said — and  I  have  too — 
the  Israeli  Government  would  be  entltied, 
in  the  exercise  of  hot  pursuit,  to  do  every- 
thing reasonably  calculated  to  stop  those 
forays  into  their  country. 

In  the  past — I  suppose  up  to  the  pres- 
ent— the  fact  is  that  if  those  guerrilla 
bands  did  not  have  the  explicit  approval, 
certainly  they  had  the  tacit  approval  of 
their  host  governments. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  doubt  about  that.  With  regard  to 
your  statement  that  Egypt  and  Jordan 
had  repudiated  their  previously  stated 
intention  to  drive  Israel  Into  the  sea — ^I 
wish  this  were  so.  I  have  tried  to  follow 
this  situation  very  carefully.  And  except 
for  Interviews  with  foreign  or  American 
correspondents  for  external  consump- 
tion, I  have  never  seen  any  press  reports 
where  Nasser,  in  any  statement  made  to 
the  people  of  Egypt,  ever  asserted  that 
Egypt  must  evaitually  live  in  peace  with 
Israel.  I  believe  his  acceptance  of  the 
UJi.  resolutltm  of  November  1967.  has 
always  made  complete  Israeli  withdrawal 
a  condition  precedent  for  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  the  rest  of  the  resolu- 
tion, has  it  not?  That  is  what  bothers 
me. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  an  Interview 
with  a  network  television  interviewer  and 
be  expansive  and  gracious  because  one  is 
dealing  with  an  American  audience  which 
expects  such  a  statement,  it  is  clear  he  Is 
trying  to  Influence  American  public  opin- 
ion, and  our  own  Government  siezes  on 
th^  statements.  But  then  he  keeps  the 
pot  boiUng  in  his  own  country.  He  has  not 
prepared  his  people  for  peace— which 
leads  me  to  suspect  his  statements  to 
American  audiences. 

How  different  it  would  be  if  Nasser 
were  to  tell  his  own  people,  and  other 
Arabs  who  look  to  him  for  leadership  that 
the  time  had  come  to  live  in  peace  with 
Israel,  to  have  secxire  borders,  to  work 
out  problems  on  a  mutual  basis,  and  that 
an  Arab  policy  of  driving  Israel  into  the 
sea  is  a  t>'<"g  of  the  past.  Does  not  the 
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Senator  tninic  Nasser  could  do  tliat.  If  he 
really  wsoited  peace  with  Israel? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  we  can 
all  think  that  all  people  in  public  life 
ought  to  be  more  frank  and  open  in  their 
statements,  but  I  have  observed  that 
these  leaders  are  not  alone  in  their 
tendency  to  speak  one  way  to  one  audi- 
ence and  another  way  to  another.  But  the 
basic  fact  is  that  we  are  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation  today  and  the  question  is 
what  to  do  about  it?  These  Arab  leaders 
have  publicly,  on  numerous  occasions, 
stated  that  they  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
idea  of  destroying  Israel;  they  have  said, 
in  effect,  that  they  are  willing  to  accept 
Israel's  existence,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  implement  the  1967  resolution  which 
in  Itself  provides,  if  it  provides  anything, 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  permanence  of 
Israel,  and  also  for  the  forsaking  of  the 
state  of  belligerency,  and  the  opening  of 
the  canal,  and  all  those  others  of  which 
the  Senator  is  aware. 

I  grant  that  it  Is  a  very  difflcidt  situa- 
tion in  which  to  be  optimistic  about  peo- 
ple living  up  to  their  protestations,  public 
or  otherwise,  but  we  come  back  to  the 
question  agadn.  What  do  we  do  about  it? 
I  think  it  is  worthwhile,  in  view  of  the 
present  situation,  to  seek  to  get  a  formal 
agreement  by  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned.  These  governments  are 
not  constituted  quite  like  ours,  said  we 
know  their  emotions  are  very  great.  I 
have  heard  for  years  that  the  leaders  of 
those  nations  dare  not  publicly  make 
concessions,  because  they  would  all  be  as- 
sassinated. It  is  that  kind  of  area.  They 
could  not  dare  to  say  to  their  own  peo- 
ple exactly  what  they  have  said  in  public 
statements  to  us  and  to  the  world.  How- 
ever, they  have  not  been  secret  state- 
ments. They  have  been  public  state- 
ments. They  have  been  reported  widely  in 
the  press,  on  television,  and  over  radio. 

The  Senator  is  raising  the  question  of 
consistency  in  all  public  statements  by 
leaders  in  various  countries.  To  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  we  find  that  a  degree  of 
Inconsistency  is  characteristic  of  most 
leaders  of  most  parts  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  inject  into  this  discus- 
sion criticisms  of  our  own  people,  but  I 
think  I  could  generalize  by  saying  incon- 
sistency is  not  unknown  in  our  own  coun- 
try, both  as  to  domestic  politics  and  in- 
ternational poUtics.  It  occurs  to  a  greater 
extent,  I  think,  in  the  latter,  because  pas- 
sions and  emotions  are  much  stronger  in 
matters  of  international  relations. 

It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  it  is  all 
the  more  important  to  try  to  bring  about 
the  kind  of  resolution  of  this  tragic  war 
that  I  am  suggesting  here.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  not  sufBcient  ground  for  any 
tnist  at  all  that  we  can  do  anything 
about  it.  The  present  situation  Is  very 
bad;  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
that.  If  it  were  not  so  bad,  I  would  not 
be  so  interested  in  making  the  sugges- 
tions I  have.  But  it  is  very  bad,  and  I 
think  we  would  lose  very  little  by  at  least 
trying  to  bring  about  this  kind  of  agree- 
ment. If  it  fails,  I  do  not  see  that  we  will 
be  any  worse  off.  If  the  parties  do  not 
agree,  or  things  do  not  pan  out.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  shall  be  any  worse  off  than 
we  are  now.  I  think  there  Is  a  good 


enough  chance  of  progress  to  Justify  the 
risk  of  trying  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  add  that  I 
think  we  get  the  same  argimient  in  con- 
nection with  trying  to  negotiate  a  peace 
between  ourselves  and  the  Russians. 
There  are  many  people,  in  public  life  and 
private  life,  who  say,  "You  cannot  trust 
the  Russians;  there  is  no  point  in  trying 
to  make  any  agreement  with  them."  I 
have  heard  that  said  on  this  floor. 

That  may  be;  and  I  am  not  so  com- 
pletely naive.  I  do  not  think,  as  to  say 
you  can  trust  them  for  anything.  But 
people  do  have  interests.  I  think  they 
have  interests.  In  this  case,  I  think  both 
sides  have  an  interest  in  settling  the  war. 

I  think  all  of  us,  from  time  to  time, 
become  quite  irrational  in  these  interna- 
tional matters.  I  believe  in  trying  to  do 
our  best  to  bring  about  negotiation;  and 
this  is  the  best  formula  I  can  think  of  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  assimiing  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  in  suggest- 
ing this  security  treaty  with  Israel  recog- 
nizes that  the  United  States  does  have 
vital  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  al- 
though I  note  he  has  brushed  aside  the 
concept  of  geopolitics,  in  defining  our 
Nation's  interests  in  the  world. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  think,  outside  of 
our  Nation's  sentimental  and  cultural 
attachment  to  Israel,  if  we  could  wipe 
out  all  the  historical  and  political  rela- 
tionships we  have,  it  would  be  quite  a 
different  matter.  We  do  not  have  any 
formal  treaty  that  obligates  us  to  do  any- 
thing about  Israel,  unless  it  is  through 
the  United  Nations.  Under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  we,  together  with  the 
other  members,  do  have  a  responsibility 
to  try  to  deal  with  threats  to  the  peace. 
I  know  that.  But  we  and  other  peoples 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  UJ^.;  there- 
fore, we  do  not  take  it  seriously.  We  have 
not  taken  it  seriously  with  regard  to 
Vietnam.  We  did  not  go  to  the  United 
Nations  when  we  started  intervening 
there:  we  thought  it  was  unimportant. 
It  was  only  as  an  sif terthought,  after  such 
people  as  Wa3me  Morse  complained 
about  it,  that  this  country  submitted  the 
matter.  In  a  very  casual  way,  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  did  not  really 
press  it. 

There  is  no  formal  obligation  to  Israel. 
I  would  not  consider,  if  we  had  no  rela- 
tionships of  a  cultural  and  sentimental 
kind  with  Israel,  that  the  question  of  who 
controls  Israel  would  involve  a  direct 
threat  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  of  no  concern  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  In  a  position  of  being  the 
dominant  power  strategically  in  the  Mid- 
dle East?  We  must  take  into  account  the 
whole  Mediterranean  area  including  our 
NATO  allies  Greece,  Turkey,  France,  and 
Italy.  Then  there  is  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Red  Sea  to  consider.  Can  you  say  all 
of  these  areas  have  no  bearing  on  J3S. 
interests?  That  the  obligations  imder 
NATO  have  no  meaning,  with  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  power  of  Russia  in  the 
Middle  East,  that  the  Russians  have 
sought  for  the  last  200  years? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 


Senator  should  be  so  absolute,  in  speak- 
ing of  "no  concern"  and  "no  interests." 
These  matters  are  not  that  absolute. 

First,  I  question  the  Senator's  asser- 
tion that  Russia  is  the  dominant  power 
in  that  area.  We  still  have  very  impor- 
tant bases  and  arrangements  with  both 
Greece  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  with  all 
the  countries  of  Western  Eiu-ope.  We 
have  a  fleet  that  is  much  more  powerful 
than  anything  the  Soviets  have  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

We  have  grown  accustomed,  ourselves, 
to  believing  that  we  have  the  sole  right 
to  be  dominant  in  all  oceans.  I  think  the 
Russians  certainly  have  succeeded  In  pro- 
jecting the  strength  of  their  presence  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  I  certainly  would 
not  say  they  are  dominant.  Their 
strength  at  least  approaches  parity,  we 
might  say. 

The  changing  character  of  warfare,  in 
any  c«ise,  has  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  concept  of  dominance.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  basic  assumption  of  the 
SALT  talks:  If  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  SALT  talks  as  we  are  told  it  is,  I 
believe  it  is  because  the  Russians  feel  they 
have  achieved  some  reasonable  parity  in 
their  overall  strength,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Senator  has  raised  some  very  far- 
reaching  questions  in  speaking  about 
dominance.  I  do  not  know  that  either 
country  dominates  these  areas.  The 
Soviets  have  great  strength  in  the  Middle 
East.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  involved 
there,  of  course,  than  Israel. 

But  as  to  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole, 
although  the  Senator  appears  to  think 
the  oil  interests  are  so  important,  I  do 
not  think  they  are  absolutely  vital  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  alternate  re- 
sources. The  Middle  East  oU  resources 
are  much  more  vital,  if  that  is  the  proper 
word,  or  more  important,  at  least,  to 
Western  Europe  than  they  are  to  us. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  is  not  Western 
Europe  doing  something  about  it? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  Western 
Europe  is  not  doing  enough  about  any  of 
these  problems  because  their  attitude  is 
one  of  letting  the  United  States  assume 
the  bxirden. 

Prance,  of  course,  used  to  be  an  arms 
supplier  for  Israel.  They  had  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Israelis  to  provide  them 
with  planes,  and  after  having  received 
payment  for  them,  broke  that  agree- 
ment and  established  an  arms  embargo 
against  Israel.  I  would  guess  the  French 
did  that  because  France  sees  an  oppor- 
txmlty  of  improving  her  trade  and  influ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East  while  insuring 
her  oil  supplies. 

England  today  does  not  have  much  of 
a  role  left  to  play  in  the  Middle  East. 
They  assume  that  the  United  States  will 
carry  the  burden.  I  would  hope  that 
France  and  England  would  take  a  more 
active,  constructive  role.  In  speaking  of 
the  four  powers  getting  Involved,  in  a 
settlement,  I  think  the  Israelis  have  Just 
cause  for  concern.  France  and  England 
are  apparently  willing  to  back  the  Arabs 
for  their  own  narrow  interests,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  certainly  backing  the 
Egyptians  all  the  way.  With  the  United 
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states  bending  over  backwards  to  be 
evenhanded,  this  must  leave  Israel  with 
a  very  empty  feeling. 

This  is  of  utmost  concern,  and  that  is 
why  the  Senator's  suggestion  of  a  treaty 
of  guarantee  for  Israel  has  important 
meaning,  if  we  are  eventually  going  to 
bring  a  lasting  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 
I  have  read  some  critical  comments 
about  the  Senator's  speech  from  various 
sources.  But  this  proposal  of  a  treaty  is 
the  most  important  and  valuable  part  of 
the  Senator's  presentation.  I  think  it 
could  be  of  vital  significance  and  I  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  adopt  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  such  as  the  Senator 
has  suggested.  I  recognize  that  there  are 
many  roads  that  we  would  have  to  travel 
before  that  could  be  reached.  But  it  could 
be  an  important  factor  bearing  upon  any 
durable  settlement,  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  possibility  that  the  Senator  apparently 
excludes,  which  I  think  could  be  signifi- 
cant. Is  not  that  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe— which  I  think  we  agree  have  a 
greater  immediate  interest  in  access  to 
Middle  East  oil  than  we  do — are  not 
concerned  about  Israel,  but  rather  that 
they  have  a  different  view  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  of  the  threat  of  the  Russians 
and  communism  than  we  do. 

In  all  honesty,  I  think  we  have,  for 
various  reasons — some  of  them  quite 
good  reasons,  especially  in  the  days  of 
Stalin — become  almost  obsessed  with  the 
threat  of  the  Russians,  or  what  used  to 
be  called,  and  still  Is  by  some  people,  "the 
international  Communist  conspiracy." 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  was  no 
reason  or  basis  for  that  in  the  old  days. 
But  I  think  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  means  of  their  delivery, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  things,  have 
served  to  change  both  the  Western  Emro- 
peans'  ideas  and  those  of  the  Russians 
about  warfare;  and  I  think  we  have  been 
slow  to  catch  up  to  their,  I  believe,  more 
reasonable  views.  I  think  that  part  of  our 
trouble  in  Southeast  Asia  is  attributable 
to  this.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  they 
view  the  threat  differently  and  that  they 
do  not  believe  that  Russia  is  trying  to 
take  over,  to  own,  and  prevent  Western 
Europe's  access  to  Middle  East  oil. 

Many  people  do  not  perceive  the  ri- 
valry between  the  Russians  and  our- 
selves in  quite  the  same  terms  that  we  do. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  attribute  motives  to 
the  French  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  French  are  not  new  on  the  interna- 
tional scene.  I  cannot  help  think  that 
they  have  an  appreciation  of  their  own 
interests,  and  I  believe  they  have  de- 
cided that  their  own  interests  demand  a 
relaxation  of  those  attitudes  which  have 
divided  the  world,  that  the  French  would 
like  to  see  some  adjustment,  and  would 
Uke  to  see  some  settlement  of  this  mat- 
ter in  the  Middle  East.  Perhaps  they 
are  critical  of  the  suggestion.  I  am  not 
aware  of  what  others  besides  the  local 
newspapers  think  about  it. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  suggestion 
is  put  forward  as  an  effort  to  find  a  basis 
for  an  agreed  settlement  of  this  war 
which  troubles  everybody.  It  troubles  the 
Western  Europeans.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  concerned  about  it. 
De  Gaulle  also  exhibited  some  interest 


in  trying  to  bring  about  better  relations 
with  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe.  We 
have  usually  resisted  this  idea,  on  the 
theory,  as  many  people  say,  that  "You 
cannot  trust  the  Russians."  I  do  not 
know  how  far  they  can  be  trusted  in  that 
sense.  I  trust  them  in  this — that  sooner 
or  later  they  will  recognize  where  their 
own  interests  lie.  Their  interests,  I  am 
convinced,  are  the  same  as  ours  in  this 
connection  and  in  other  areas,  and  that 
is  to  stop  the  arms  race  and  to  stop  the 
continued  escalation  of  the  attitude  of 
belligerency  that  we  have  entertained  for 
so  long.  Therefore,  if  they  are  not  en- 
tirely devoid  of  reason — and  I  hope  we 
are  not  either — perhaps  some  kind  of 
accommodation  can  be  brought  about. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  I  were  as  con- 
fident as  the  Senator.  I  wonder  how  he 
would  interpret  the  presence  of  over  10.- 
000  military  personnel  in  Egypt  today. 
There  are  more  Soviet-piloted  supersonic 
jets  in  Egypt  than  the  entire  total  in  the 
Israel  air  force.  Does  the  Russian  mili- 
tary presence  in  Egjrpt  concern  the  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  I  am  not  so  Pollyanna-ish  as  to 
think  that  this  is  going  to  work  out  with- 
out any  problem.  It  does  concern  every- 
body, because  the  »4iddle  East  situation 
focal  point  of  the  escalating  confronta- 
tion between  ourselves  and  the  Russians. 
I  remind  the  Senator  that  the  Russians 
have  far  fewer  of  their  men  under  arms 
abroad  than  we  have.  I  can  name  a  dozen 
places;  10,000  men  is  a  relatively  small 
number.  We  have  that  many  in  Spain. 
Think  of  how  many  we  have  scattered  in 
various  countries  in  the  Far  East.  How 
does  the  Senator  interpret  that?  How 
does  the  rest  of  the  world  look  upon  our 
actions?  Does  the  Senator  believe  that 
because  we  have  60,000  troops  in  Korea 
or  10,000  in  Spain,  we  are  trying  to 
dominate  the  world? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  that  we 
certainly  intend  to  exercise  influence  in 
those  specific  areas  where  our  own  mili- 
tary personnel  are  located.  "Riere  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  we  are  not 
there  for  altruistic  reasons. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  many 
of  tliese  are  the  outgrowth  of  former 
times,  when  the  conditions,  as  I  have 
said,  warranted  bases  abroad  more  than 
they  do  now.  I,  along  with  a  number 
of  other  Senators,  have  long  adovcated 
that  we  bring  home  s<Mne  of  those 
troops,  both  from  Europe  and  from  the 
Far  East. 

I  think  the  Senator  tends  to  ascribe 
to  the  Russians  evil  motives  which  we 
reject  on  our  own  part.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  we  should  take  the  Russians  at 
face  value.  What  we  are  doing  here  is 
trying  to  set  down  conditions  that  would 
provide  an  equitable  basis  for  negotia- 
tions and  give  the  parties  involved  swne 
confidence  that  if  they  negotiate,  we 
and  the  other  nations  will  Uve  up  to  our 
undertaking  under  the  United  Nations. 
If  a  negotiated  settlwnent  cannot  be 
agreed  upon,  and  the  Security  Council 
cannot  guarantee  it  without  the  «>- 
proval  of  the  Russians:  If  we  have  to 
assume  that  the  Russians  would  never 
live  up  to  th^  promises  and  that  no- 
body else  would  rither,  then  there  is  no 


hope  whatever  for  any  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

The  meaning  of  that  would  be  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  a  settlement 
by  arms.  I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the 
theory  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
anything  but  an  all-out  Armageddon. 
That  is  the  alternative,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  proposing  some  kind  of  negotiated 
settlement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  the  settlement  that 
the  chairman  contemplates,  does  he  en- 
visage that  the  Russian  mihtary  per- 
sonnel and  Soviet  pilots  would  leave 
Egypt? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  woidd  certainly 
think  that  they  would,  eventually.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  do  so  before  an 
agreement.  It  would  depend  upon  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  there  were  such  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  could  demand  that,  any  more  than 
they  could  demand  that  we  get  out  of 
Turkey  and  Greece.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  make  an  agreement  with  them 
that  we  both  bring  our  troops  home  from 
all  the  places  to  which  we  have  sent 
them  as  a  result  of  the  cold  war,  espe- 
cially in  the  era  of  Stalin. 

I  think  we  all  have  to  be  a  Utile  more 
objective  with  regard  to  other  countries. 
The  assimiption  that  we  do  all  these 
things  only  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
world,  and  that  we  have  no  national  In- 
terest different  from  that  of  others,  and 
that  we  are  good  people  and  everybody 
else  is  siospect,  is  not  a  basis  upon  which 
to  build  confidence  and  trust,  especially 
in  the  United  Nations.  If  we  are  to  make 
the  United  Nations  work,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  any  degree  of  collective  security, 
we  have  to  have  some  trust  in  other 
people. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  The  Senator  is  very 
experienced  in  these  matters.  Have  not 
the  Israelis  shown  flexibility,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  run  grave  risks  by  undertaking 
these  talks,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
breaches  of  the  cease-fire  that  have  taken 
place? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  they  will 
show  some  flexibility,  but  I  am  not  op- 
timistic. Anytiiing  is  possible.  I  often  de- 
spair of  the  rationality  of  men  all  over 
the  world  as  well  as  in  our  own  country. 
But  I  always  have  to  come  back  to  the 
princiide  that  it  is  completely  defeatist 
to  say  that  there  is  no  hope  other  than 
for  an  all-out  nuclear  conflict.  Therefore, 
I  struggle  to  find  alternatives. 

I  would  say  that  if  nothing  is  done,  if 
the  situation  is  left  as  it  is,  it  is  not  prom- 
ising for  the  Israelis  or  the  Arabs,  or 
for  us  or  the  Russians. 

This  proposal  of  mine  is  simply  sub- 
mitted as  a  suggestion.  I  would  certainly 
welcome  a  better  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  settle  the  Middle  East  war.  I  do  not 
acc^t  trial  by  arms  as  a  good  alterna- 
tive. I  think  that  the  escalation  of  weap- 
onry <Hi  each  side  can  only  end  in  dis- 
aster. 

I  am  seeking  an  alternative  to  the 
present  course  of  events.  If  this  sug- 
gestion is  not  approved,  if  it  is  discarded 
and  no  better  alternative  is  provided, 
we  will  be  no  worse  off.  The  situatton 
will  remain  a^  H  is.  which  is  to  sus.  voy 
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dangerous.  I  think  aU  wiU  agree  that  it 
Is  very  dangerous.  The  Israelis,  for  toe 
moment,  occupy  Arab  territory.  The 
Senator  knows  that  we  certainly  puh- 
Ucly  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  the 
resoluUon  of  1967.  that  the  acquisiUon 
of  territory  by  aggression  is  no  longer 
acceptable  international  practice.  We 
profess  that.  If  we  do  not  mean  it.  we 
just  do  not  mean  it.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
good  principle.  w    ,    *  ».„ 

I  think  that  nothing  can  be  lost  by 
attempUng  to  setUe  this  problem  by 
negotiatioas  rather  than  by  a  trial  of 
arms— in  other  words,  by  simply  keep- 
ing on  as  we  have  in  the  past,  with  more 
and  more  arms  on  both  sides.  I  do  not 
have  any  great  confidence  that  this  will 
be  accepted  or  that  any  other  rational 
means  will  be  accepted.  I  only  hope  that 
it  will  be.  I  think  that  it  is  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion and  that  it  may  precipiUte  some 
better  suggestion  from  the  administra- 
tion or  from  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  a  better  suggestion.  I  welcome  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  trying  to  find  a  solution.  To  allow 
things  to  diift  iROUld  be  a  tragedy. 
Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  so.  too. 
Mr  RIBICOFF.  Even  though  there  are 
some  points  in  his  speech  that  I  disagree 
with— I  personally  commend  the  Senator 
for  taking  the  time  and  effort,  and  for 
drawing  on  his  owti  sources  of  knowl- 
edge in  attempting  to  come  up  with  a 
possible  solution. 

I  have  one  other  question:  I  note 
that  the  United  Nations  Security  CouncU 
resolution  of  November  22.  1967.  stotes: 
The  right  of  every  state  In  the  area  to  Uve 
at  peace  within  secure  and  recognized  boun- 
d»rie8  free  from  contention  or  acts  of  force, 
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This  to  me  contemplates  some  adjust- 
ments of  the  boimdaries,  yet  the  Senator 
in  his  speech  talks  about  Israel's  having 
to  give  up  all  the  territories  and  moving 
back  to  exactly  what  the  boundaries  \\ere 
before  the  1967  war.  I  believe  that  almost 
all  serious  impartial  observers  have  rec- 
ognized there  will  have  to  be  some  ad- 
justments of  Israel's  boundaries  because 
some  of  them  are  not  realistic  and  cer- 
tainly not  defensible.  Just  as  one  ex- 
ample. I  remember  traveling  from  Tel 
Aviv  to  Jerusalem  and  traveling  in  a 
steadily  shrinking  corridor  in  between. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  this  calls  for  a  re- 
adjustment. Does  the  Senator  contem- 
plate that  Israeli  withdrawal  would  be  to 
the  exact  borders  as  it  had  before  the 
1967  war? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Well.  I  think  this 
has  been  and  is  the  principle  of  the  1967 
resolution.  The  Secretary  of  State.  I  be- 
lieve, used  a  phrase  which  I  quote  later 
In  my  speech,  with  allowance  for— I 
think  It  is  an  "insubstantial  alteration" 
for  purposes  of  security — ^but  this  Is  cer- 
tainly a  most  serious  matter  and  we  can 
engage  In  negotiations  on  It,  but  always 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  all 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  1967  resolution 
announced  concerning  withdrawal  from 
territories  acquired  by  war.  I  think  that 
the  security  of  other  very  sensitive  areas, 
such  as  the  Oolan  Hetehts,  Shann  d« 
Sheikh,  and  the  Oaza  Strip  shonld  be 
guaranteed  at  least  for  a  reaftmable  time 
by  United  Nations'  seciftlty  foroes.  As 


the  Senator  knows  we  have  previously 
placed  United  Nations'  security  forces 
along  the  Egyptian-Israeli  border  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  security  in  those 
areas.  It  did  not  work  very  well.  The 
Senator  is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  What  bothers  me  is 
that  when  Nasser  told  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  to  get  out,  they  got  out.  How 
does  the  Senator  contemplate  that 
United  Nations'  security  forces  will  cope 
with  a  future  government  order  to  leave 
its  territory? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  they  negotiate  a 
Security  Council  agreement,  they  should 
agree  not  to  remove  such  forces.  Many 
people  believe  that  the  action  the  Sena- 
tor refers  to  should  not  have  been  taken 
without  further  consultation  with  the 
United  Nations.  But  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  setUed  in  the  agreement 
and  in  the  gtiarantee  of  the  Security 
Council. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator,  in  this  sense, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  solve  these  matters. 
My  proposal  will  not  work  unless  the 
Russians  have  changed  their  attitude  to 
accord  with  what  I  have  suggested  and 
unless  they  want  to  make  it  work.  If  they 
do  want  to  make  it  work  and  they  can 
have  influence,  as  we  would  be  able  to 
have  influence,  and  as  the  other  major 
powers,  the  other  countries  immediately 
concerned  would,  there  is  a  fair  chance 
that  it  would  work. 

I  am  well  aware,  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  that  any  agreement 
can  be  breached,  no  matter  how  solemn. 
They  have  been  In  the  past.  But.  again, 
we  come  back  to  the  point:  What  do  we 
suggest  as  an  alternative?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  alternative  is  reliance 
solely  upon  arms.  That  is  certainly 
a  worse  alternative  and  one  which  is 
even  less  likely  to  bring  about  a  degree  of 
peace  than  an  agreement  solemnly 
agreed  upon  and  backed  by  the  countries 
of  the  Security  Council. 

I  will  go  further  and  state  that  I  think 
It  is  their  own  self-interest,  more  than 
anything  else,  which  might  be  brought 
into  play  here,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
peace.  I  do  not  think  it  is  In  the  Interests 
of  the  Russians  to  continue  the  arms 
race — because  of  the  possibility  of  a  war 
with  us — any  more  than  it  is  In  our  own 
Interest  to  do  so. 

If  this  reasoning  Is  not  true,  then  the 
whole  thing  is  not  worth  anything.  But  if 
If  it  is  true,  then  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  focus  It  and  to  allow  It  to  be  expressed 
In  an  agreement  such  as  I  have  in  mind. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  contemplate,  wh«i  he  talks 
about  a  United  Nations  security  force, 
that  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  per- 
manent peacekeeping  force  imder  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations?  Does  the 
Senator  contemplate  this  as  an  wpor- 
tunlty  for  the  United  Nations  to  be  a 
meaningful  orgsuilzation  Instead  of  Just 
a  debating  society? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  would  hope  so. 
One  of  the  two  main  reasons  for  my 
speech,  and  one  of  the  things  that  made 
me  speak  on  it  now.  is  the  approaching 
25th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  confidence  of  all  nations.  Including 
our  own.  In  the  United  Nations  has  grad- 
ually eroded.  As  the  Senator  has  stated, 


many  people  these  days  refer  to  it  as  a 
debating  society.  I  believe  the  UJI.  has 
the  possibUity.  if  we  can  ever  make  it 
work,  of  bringing  some  stability  to  this 
troubled  world.  What  appeals  to  me  par- 
ticularly about  this  approach  is.  as  I  have 
stated,  that  the  national  interest  of  the 
Russians  in  tliis  case  has  a  greater  de- 
gree of  identity  with  our  own  than  in  any 
other  major  conflict  that  I  can  think  of — 
far  more  than  in  Southeast  Asia,  or  any 
place  elsa  that  I  can  think  of  at  the 
moment,  other  than  such  minor  matters, 
relatively  speaking,  as  the  Austrian 
treaty  on  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  in  which 
the  United  Nations  did  play  a  role.  But 
this  is  a  much  more  important  question 
and  far  more  dangerous  than  either  of 
those.  I  think  tiiat  the  interest  of  the 
Russians,  whether  they  think  so  or  not. 
is  the  question  the  Senator  raises.  But  I 
think  their  interest  is  quite  similar  to 
ours  over  the  long  term.  Therefore,  it  Is 
my  basic  assumption  that  our  two  inter- 
ests have  come  together,  and  that  the 
Russians  would  be  willing  to  enter  into 
this  agreement  and  to  xmdertake  a  guar- 
antee that  leads  me  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  an  international  po- 
lice force,  for  example,  capable  of  han- 
dling the  Middle  East  situation. 

We  have  had  some  earlier  experiences 
in  tins- the  Cyprus  issue,  and  the  previ- 
ous ones  in  the  Middle  East.  We  had 
some  degree  of  U.N.  action  in  the  Congo. 
There  have  been  some  small  successes 
but  they  have.  Indeed,  been  small. 

In  this  case,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  large  success.  And  success  is  pos- 
sible if  the  Russians  recognize  or  believe 
as  I  do,  that  it  would  be  in  their  interest 
to  bring  about  a  setUement  now  that 
they  have  achieved  a  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Middle  East. 
While  I  do  not  think  their  presence  is 
a  dominant  one.  or  one  that  can  exclude 
us,  it  is  nevertheless,  an  important  one. 
With  all  that  as  background,  they  may 
agree  to  action  by  the  United  Nations, 
if  such  an  agreement  Is  in  their  interest, 
as  I  believe  the  Senator  will  admit  that 
it  is. 

So  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations  itself 
and  it  would  be  a  great  contribution  to 
a  revival  of  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
if  it  could  be  made  to  work.  That  would 
be  no  small  matter  to  all  the  world — 
including  oiu^elves.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  thing  if  it  could  be  done  but  it 
cannot  be  done  without  agreement  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Coimcil,  including,  of  course,  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Middle  East,  no  matter  what  the  Se- 
ciulty  Council  or  the  United  Nations  does, 
if  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
do  not  really  mean  to  have  peace  there 
will  be  no  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
good  faith  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  really  an  absolute  con- 
dition to  achieving  peace  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  right. 
I  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  feel  that  the 
United  States  wants  a  settlement  in  that 
part  of  the  world  so  badly  that  it  wotUd 
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force  the  Israelis  into  a  bad  settlement? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  hope  not.  I 
certainly  do  not  think  so.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  thhik  the  administration  in 
what  it  has  said  said  in  what  it  has  done 
up  to  now  has  taken  a  wise  approach 
to  the  problem. 

I  do  not  think  they  are  so  overly  eager 
that  they  would  abandon  our  interests,  or 
the  interests  of  the  Israelis  or  that  of 
so  many  people  in  our  country  who  feel 
such  a  strong  attachment  to  Israel. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  interested  in  the 
Senator's  interpretations  of  the  U.S.  re- 
actions to  the  violations  of  the  ceasefire 
by  the  Russians  and  Egyptians. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Americans  have 
said  that  the  evidence  of  those  violations 
has  been  inconclusive. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  no  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  what  has  taken 
place.  I  have  known  people  who  have  a 
weakness  for  seeing  these  matters  in  the 
light  of  their  own  versions  and  appre- 
hensions. I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
our  Government  felt  there  was  consider- 
able doubt  about  whether  there  had  been 
infractions  and,  if  so,  whether  they  were 
substantial  infractions.  I  do  not  know 
any  more  than  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut does.  We  read  the  same  news- 
papers. I  have  no  independent  knowl- 
edge. But  our  Government,  with  the  best 
technical  facilities  we  have,  has  Inspected 
the  area  by  air. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  any 
other  intelligence;  they  may  have.  But 
the  Senator  knows  that  these  allegations 
are  not  conclusive.  There  may  be  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  violations,  if  any,  were 
substantial.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  be  permitted  to 

continue  for  30  minut^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  what 
troubles  me  particularly  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  the  State 
Department  concerning  these  violations. 
I  feel  from  reading  articles  in  the 
newspapers  by  reporters  whose  Judg- 
ment I  respect  as  and,  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable, and  who  treat  facts  with  great 
integrity,  and  from  the  picture  I  have 
seen,  that  a  large  number  of  missiles 
were  in  fact  put  into  place  after  the 
cease-fire. 

What  concerns  me  Is  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  in  being  angry  with 
Israel  for  not  swallowing  these  serious 
violations  while  walking  so  tenderly  in  its 
actions  with  the  Russians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians to  try  to  rectify  the  breach  of  the 
cease-fire. 

Mr.  President,  Al  Priendly's  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  22  en- 
titied  "Scenario  for  Middle  East,"  talks 
of  "the  fear  in  Israel  that  the  United 
States  wants  a  settlement  so  badly  it  will 
bludgeon  Israel  into  a  bad  settlement." 
Peter  Grose  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Simday  New  York  Times  of  August  23, 
entiUed  "Israelis  Critical  of  UJS.  Role  on 
MtesUes." 
He  stated: 


The  mlnlconfllct  with  Washington  may  be 
a  foretaste  of  the  kind  of  "support"  they 
can  expect  from  their  ally  as  the  bargaining 
gets  tough.  With  friends  lUte  this,  as  they 
say,  who  needs  enemies? 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  of  Au- 
gust 22,  "Near-Disaster  in  Mideast"  con- 
tends that  "Washington  has  responded 
to  Israel's  legitimate  protests  in  a  less- 
than-creditable  fashion"  and  "the 
critical  failures,  in  intelligence,"  were 
American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  articles  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  23,  19701 

SCSNABIO    FOB    MlDDLB    EAST 

(By  Alfred  Prlendly) 
Jekosalem. — As   near   as   one   can   see   It 
from  here,  the  scenario  of  the  end  of  the 
first  act  of  the  American  Middle  East  peace 
Initiative  looks  about  like  this: 

Special  mediator  Gunnar  Jarring  will  tell 
the  Israelis  that  their  official  proposal  this 
week,  for  the  discussions  to  be  held  In  a 
Mediterranean  or  European  city  and  at  the 
foreign  minister  level.  Is  simply  not  the  basU 
for  a  deal.  However  much  he  may  himself  like 
Israel's  terms,  the  Arabs  dont,  and  that's 
that.  So  It's  New  York  and  at  the  level  of 
the  permanent  United  Nations  representa- 
tives or  nothing. 

But.  perhaps  as  soon  as  Simday.  the  Israeli 
cabinet  will  decide,  bitterly,  to  accept  the 
terms  and  some  time  thereafter  the  talks 
wUl  start. 

Israel  will  accept  because  a  majority  In  its 
government  wants  the  peace  discussions  as 
much  as  the  other  parties  at  interest,  the 
Arabs,  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States. 
Nasser's  War  of  Attrition  did  not,  to  coin  a 
verb,  attrite  It.  but  all  the  costs  were  escalat- 
ing, m  lives  as  well  as  money. 

Pacing  the  inevitable,  then,  why  did  the 
Israelis  put  themselves  to  such  an  anguished 
period  for  the  last  three  weeks,  refusing  to 
give  an  otBclal  reply  to  Jarring,  letting  them- 
selvea  in  for  the  propaganda  accusation  that 
they  were  stalling,  when  they  had  already 
agreed  in  principle? 

The  answer  U  that  in  Israel's  eyes  the  peace 
talks  are  a  much  less  attractive  proposition 
in  the  third  week  of  August  than  they  were 
m  the  first.  Two  broad  sets  of  events  soured 
the  potion  that  WUUam  Rogers  and  Joseph 
Sisco  had  mixed— a  potion  not  very  tasty  to 
Israel  to  begin  with. 

The  first  was  the  evidence — so  It  seemed 
to  Golda  Meir  and  her  government — that  the 
support  they  thought  they  had  from  the 
United  States  was  dissipating: 

The  details  of  the  two  main  elements  lead- 
ing to  that  view — the  wording  by  which 
America  relayed  Israel's  acceptance  to  Jar- 
ring and  Washington's  prolonged  refusal  to 
credit  the  charges  of  ceaae-flre  vloUtlons — 
have  been  tht«shed  out  so  often  and  at  such 
length  in  the  last  days  as  to  need  no  repeti- 
tion. 

But  in  both  episodes,  Israel  saw  America's 
action,  and  then  its  non-action,  as  very  bad 
omens  for  its  future  flrmncae  when  the  going 
gets  resOly  rough,  when  the  talks  about  settle- 
ment get  down  to  cases.  The  fear  here  Is 
that  the  United  States  wants  a  Middle  East 
settlement  so  badly  that  it  will  bludgeon 
Israel  into  a  bad  settlement. 

It  should  be  added,  though,  that  the  game 
of  America-loves-us.  Amertca-loves-us-not 
has  probably  been  going  on  at  two  levels.  The 
lower,  one.  closely  tied  to  Internal  poUtlcal 
considerations  and  public  attitudes  in  a  de- 
mocracy, was  the  visible  one.  At  upper 
levels — Mrs.  Melr  to  President  Nixon,  foreign 
minister  to  State  Department,  chief  of  staff  to 


Pentagon — it  Is  pretty  certain  that  American 
assurances  were  much  stouter,  more  credible 
and  comforting. 

Therefore,  what  depresses  the  leadership 
In  Israel  more  than  the  recent  public  slings 
and  arrows  from  Washington  is  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  any  signs  of  pacific  Intent  from  the 
U.AJI. 

The  recent  utterings  of  Nasser,  his  foreign 
minister  and  his  publicist  have  been  blood- 
curdling. 

Very  well.  It  can  be  said,  these  are  only 
speeches,  "Tou  have  to  make  allowances  for 
Arabs,"  Nasser  was  politically  obliged  to  say 
what  he  did,  and  so  forth. 

But  even  at  the  most  elementary,  harmless 
level  of  hunuin  decency,  that  of  prisoners  of 
war,  Egypt  has  put  on  the  ugliest  face,  pre- 
cisely counter  to  Its  most  recent  undertaking 
In  the  cease-fire  agreement  to  "abide  by  the 
CJeneva  Convention'"  on  POWs  and  to  accept 
Red  Cross  intervention. 

The  second  discouraging  phenomenon  Is 
the  Egyptian  Insistence  that  the  peace  talks 
be  In  New  York,  the  last  place  for  the  quiet 
diplomacy  that  Is  required,  and  that  the  level 
be  that  of  the  permanent  U.N.  representa- 
tives. It  Is  scarcely  a  great  forward  step  to 
peace  to  bid  Jarring  talk  to  three  people 
whom  he  could  reach  any  day  In  the  last  two 
years  by  phone  and  who  were  always  under 
obligation  to  deal  with  blm. 

Plnally,  the  most  discouraging  and  Im- 
portant phenomena  of  all  were  the  vlolatlMis 
of  the  cease-fire  by  advancing  SAM-2  mlssUes 
Into  the  standstill  zone.  It  was  hardly  the 
act  of  a  country  whose  principal  aim  la  to 
make  a  peace  settlement. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  33, 1970J 

Mideast  1:   Israki.tb  Cwticai.  of  U.S.  Rout 

ON  Missnxs 

(By  Peter  Groae) 

Tn.  Aviv. — The  game  dlplnnats  play  got  a 
little  rougli  last  week  between  Israel  and 
the  United  SUtes.  Each  capital  played  ac- 
cording to  rules  determined  by  Its  own  na- 
tional interests  In  the  Arab-Israeli  confron- 
tation, and  since  the  immediate  interests 
diverged,  so  did  the  niles  of  the  game. 

Yet  this  "crisis  at  confidence"  between  Is- 
rael and  the  United  SUtes  was  probably  only 
a  pale  shadow  of  what  can  be  expected  in 
the  weeks  ahead  when  fragile  peace  nego- 
tiations begin  In  earnest.  That  Is  what  wor- 
ries the  Israelis:  The  mlnlconfllct  with 
Washington  may  be  a  foretaste  of  the  kind 
of  "support"  they  can  expect  from  their 
aUy  as  the  bargaining  gets  tough.  With 
friends  like  thU,  as  they  say.  who  needs 
enemies? 

The  immediate  point  at  Issue  centered  in 
the  realm  of  sophisticated  Intelligenoe  gath- 
ering. Israel's  public  charges  of  an  Egyptian 
and  Soviet  buildup  of  missile  air  defenses  in 
violation  of  tiie  Aug.  7  cease-fire  agreement 
were  Initially  greeted  by  official  silence,  and 
private  annoyance.  In  the  United  States. 

THX    XTJB.    BttMM 

Israeli  diplomats  understood  the  Totsaaa 
for  American  reticence — the  oomplalnts  of 
violation  could  serve  to  undermine  the  en- 
tire American  diplomatic  initiative  aimed 
at  starting  talks  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states.  At  the  vmy  least,  the  Israeli  Intel- 
ligence reports  cast  grave  doubts  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  United  Arab  Republic  In  en- 
tering upon  a  cease-fire  and  standstill  agree- 
ment and  the  parallel  peace-making  effort. 
In  which  the  Nixon  Administration  had  such 
a  heavy  Investment. 

What  really  rankled  here  were  the  reported 
Innuendos  from  Washington  that  Israel  was 
Inflating,  perhaps  even  falsifying,  the  evi- 
dence, either  to  undermine  the  negotiating 
process  or  to  pry  out  of  Washington  more 
]e«  fighter-bombers  uid  other  war  materiel. 

"TOO    iCUCH" 

"This  is  really  too  much."  snapped  the 
gen«nlly  restrained  Abba  Kban,  Israel's  For- 
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elm  Minister.  "On  the  one  hand  our  adver- 
^es  endanger  our  security,  on  the  other  our 
friends  impugn  our  accuracy  and  sincerity. 

S?col^    Washington's  own  InteUlWnce 
could  not  confirm  that  there  was  movem^ent. 
IsraeU  officers  said,  since  there  had  been  no 
American   reconnalsance   before   the   ce« 
ftre  and  therefore  no  confirmed  starting 
8lU^  by  which  the  American  analysts  cou^^ 
measure  any  subsequent  changes  by  the' 

°'vaSie*^tements  from  both  Washington 
aad  Jerusalem  later  in  the  week  were  cranked 
out  to  remove  the  sting  from  the  unseemly 
pubUc  quarrel.  But  the  underlying  problems 

'^^f'iven  the  United  States  reluctanUy 
conceded  that  there  had  been  "ajo™"^ 
deployment  of  mlssUes  by  the  BgyPt^ 
around  the  time  the  cewe-fire  went  into 

*"'^Thls  is  something  the  Egyptians  and  their 
Russian  friends  have  been  unable  to  do  for 
the  past  year."  said  a  senior  Israeli  staff  ot- 
ficer^e  produced  photographs  which  he  said 
showed  missile  batterlee  In  place  considerably 
closer  to  the  Suez  Canal  than  before  the  truce 
was  declared,  when  the  closest  deployment. 
he  said,  was  20  miles  from  the  waterway. 
Prom  the  new  sltee.  IsraeU  officers  said,  the 
air  defense  missiles  could  challenge  Israeli 
flUthts  directly  over  the  canal  and.  In  some 
plices.  as  much  as  13  miles  inside  the  Slnal. 

This  U  significant  for  the  future  defense 
of  Israeli  positions  on  the  Sinai  banks,  for 
without  air  superiority  over  the  canal,  the 
Israelis  would  be  hard-pressed  to  prevent  an 
amphibious  crossing  by  EgypUan  units  and 
the  establishment  of  a  bridgehead  on  the 
Slnal. 

POUnCAL  M«8SACS 

The  new  sltuaUon  Is  "not  catastrophic.'^ 
the  staff  officer  aald.  "but  it  is  very  serious. 
In  any  case,  over  three  months  of  dally  bom- 
bardment by  the  laraell  air  force  had  been 
soeclflcaUy  designed  to  prevent  this  forwara 
deployment  of  the  ml«ille  batteries.  In  mm 
w»Bk  ot  truce,  the  whole  effort  was  negated. 

This  alone  was  enough  to  shake  some  of 
the  anUdpatlon  tbat  something  good  could 
come  from  the  dlplomaUc  effort.  But  there 
was  also  a  poUtlcal  meeaage  to  the  nervous 
Israelis. 

Premier  Golda  Melr  led  her  country  into 
the  diplomatic  process— breaking  up  her 
coallUon  government  on  tbeway— only  on 
the  basis  of  assurances  from  President  NUon 
that  the  United  SUtes  would  nc*^«  "^ 
poaltlon  to  undercut  Israel's  mlBtKy  ««>«• 
Srnego«»ttog  •trategy.  Tet  at  the  fn^^W^of 
trouble,  as  Foreign  Ministry  officials  ^^J^ 
the  United  State,  position.  Washington 
turned  its  back  on  Israel.  The  flashpoint  Is- 
sue with  aU  the  Imprecision  and  amblgul- 
ttee  in  photo  and  electronic  reconnaissance, 
was  leas  significant  to  the  IsraelU  than  the 
Impatient  American  reaction  to  It. 

PROPOSALS    SUBMTTTKD 

Israel's  negotiating  position  may  stUl  be 
Intact— that  remains  to  be  seen  when  the  po- 
sition Is  unveUed.  The  Nixon  AdmlnUtratlon 
may  stUl  make  good  on  Ite  oft-repeated 
promise  that  should  fighting  resume  Israel 
would  not  find  herself  weaker  for  baring  at- 
tempted the  truce.  Israel  las*  week  submitted 
her  formal  procedural  suggestions  to  the 
United  Nations  envoy.  Ounnar  V.  Jarring  of 
Sweden,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  Arabs— 
indirectly,  according  to  the  American 
formula.  ^ 

But  the  seed  of  distrust  in  the  American 
eonunltment  U  weU  prfanted.  and  It  is  worri- 
some to  Israelis  to  reaU»  thAt  It  wlU  have 
ample  ground  to  fiouriah  In  the  coming 
weeks  and  months  of  negotiation. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  TUnes.  Aug.  23.  1076] 
NEAa-OxoAsnm  nf  BlmaAar 
DenXta  a  neM-tragedy  of  errors  that  al- 
moat    dwalled    the   most    hopeful    Mideast 


peace  effort  since  the  1967  war,  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  cease-fire  wlU  hold  and  that 
tolks  wUl  open  soon— the  overriding  con- 

^'sm^^two  weeks  alter  the  fighting  along 
the  Suez  baited.  It  Is  evident  that  Egypt 
has  achieved  an  Important  military  advan- 
tage and  that  Washington  has  responded  to 
Siel'8  leglUmate  protects  In  a  less-than- 
credltable  fashion.  Not  one  of  the  parties 
has  covered  Itself  with  glory.  But  the  per- 
formance of  the  united  States.  In  the  first 
lest  of  its  crucial  role  as  guarantor  of  the 
^Itary  balance,  raises  serious  questions 
about  Its  abiUty  to  bring  to  fruiUon  the 
imaginative  inltlaUves  it  set  in  motion. 

In  private  assurances  and  In  a  news  con- 
ference statement  July  31,  President  Nixon 
told  Israel  it  could  agree  to  the  standsUli 
cease-fire  "without  fear"  that  it  would  "run 
the  risk  of  having  a  military  b\illd-up  oc- 
cur" on  the  EgypUan  side  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
This  pledge  was  based,  in  part,  on  Ameri- 
can warnings  to  Moscow  and  Cairo  that  It 
would  regard  gravely  the  movement,  under 
cover  of  the  truce,  of  Sovlet-buUt  antiair- 
craft missiles  to  sites  so  close  to  the  canal 
that  they  cotUd  be  used  to  shield  EgypUan 
cross-canal  invaders  from  counterattack  by 
Israeli  planes.  Some  Soviet  assurance  came 
back  that  no  such  movement  wovad  be  made 
if  both  sides  accepted   the  American  pro- 
posal for  talks  and  a  ninety-day  standstill. 
Prior  to  the  cease-fire.  72  consecutive  days 
of  intensive  Israeli  air  bombardment— cul- 
minating In  the  dropping  of  1,200  bombs  on 
Aug.    7.    the    last    day    of    hostilitiee— had 
thwarted  all  Egyptian  efforts  to  move  SAM-2 
batteries  Into  the  critical  zone  eighteen  miles 
or  closer  to  the  canal. 

Today  twelve  to  fifteen  Egyptian-manned 
SAM-2  batteries  are  sited  in  that  zone.  Most 
of  these  highly  mobile  missiles  are  believed 
to  have  been  moved  In  during  the  night  of 
Aug.  7-8  after  which  the  cease-fire  made 
them  Immune  to  Israeli  attack.  Whether  they 
arrived  before  or  after  the  midnight  dead- 
line. It  Is  plain  that  the  work  of  InstaUlng 
them  and  fortifying  the  sites  continued — In 
vlolaticm  of  the  standstill— In  the  foUowlng 

days. 

American  and  IsraeU  inteUlgenoe  failures 
both  contributed  to  the  ensuing  contre- 
temps, but  the  critical  faUures  were  Ameri- 
can. Strangely,  neither  country  took  any 
aerial  photographs  of  the  cease-fire  Bone  on 
Aug.  8.  More  Important,  no  American  U-2 
photos  had  been  taken  on  the  eve  of  the 
cease-fire,  thus  ruUng  out  any  clear  basis  of 
comparison  with  post-truce  photos. 

Despite  warnings  from  experts  weeks  ahead 
that  proof  of  violations  would  be  difficult, 
Washington  gave  Israel  firm  assurances 
about  enforcing  the  truce.  Israel,  recognizing 
the  risk,  pressed  for  the  cease-fire  to  take  ef- 
fect in  dayUght  hours  on  Aug.  7.  But  mid- 
night was  agreed  to.  vmder  American  pres- 
sure. 

When  the  Egyptian  buUd-up  was  detected 
two  days  later.  Washington  first  expressed 
doubt  that  a  cease-fire  vlolaUon  had  oc- 
curred then  ImpUed  that  the  Israelis  were 
trying  to  block  negotiations  and  finaUy  stated 
on  the  record  that  "some  evidence"  of  viola- 
tions existed  but  that  It  was  not  conclusive. 
Meanwhile,  conceding  privately  that  Egypt 
had  taken  serious  military  advantage  of  the 
cease-fire,  Washington  Is  shipping  Israel  air- 
ground  missiles  and  other  antlmlasUe  alte 
weapons  and  electronics  similar  to  those  the 
United  SUtes  has  tised  effectively  against 
SAM-2  sites  in  North  Vietnam.  What  is  not 
clear  at  thU  point  Is  whether  any  effort  Is 
being  made  to  hold  Oalro  or  Moscow  to  their 
pledges  before  the  cease-fire. 

Israel  undersUndably  now  fears  American 
"peace  at  any  price"  tactics  when  substan- 
tive Issues  come  up  in  negotiations  with  the 
Arabs  A  settlement  Is  vital.  But  a  return  to 
the  pre-1987  conditions  that  brought  war 
would  be  dlsaetrouB.  The  fiimbles  of  reoMit 


days  suggest  that  such  a  disaster— or  failure 
in  the  negotiations— could  eventuate  unlesa 
aU  parties  to  the  truce  strictly  adhere  to  the 
cease-fire  commitment. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  addressing  himself  to 
a  very  grave  and  important  problem. 

I  do  feel— while  disagreeing  with 
much  that  he  has  had  to  say  by  way  of 
background  in  his  speech— that  if  we 
could  bring  about  a  durable  peace  in  the 
Mideast  under  the  auspices  and  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  and  with  a 
commitment  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  to  achieve  peace,  from  this 
start  we  might  make  a  beginning  to- 
ward the  solution  of  some  of  the  other 
problems  of  the  world. 

To  that  extent.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  openmg  up  this  subject  for 
discussion. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal for  a  bUateral  treaty  is  given  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much.  I  know 
that  he  foUows  this  matter  far  more 
closely  than  I  do.  And  I  am  sure  that 
he  is  far  more  knowledgeable  about  the 
whole  background  than  I  am.  However, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning.  I  have  not 
previously  made  any  major  statements 
on  this  subject.  I  have  been  to  the  Middle 
East  to  look  at  the  situation.  It  seemed 
like  an  insoluble  situation.  Until  very 
recenUy  I  never  felt  that  there  was  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  the  Russians  would 
cooperate  in  any  such  venture. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  there 
are  a  number  of  other  developments  out- 
side of  the  Mideast  that  have  lead  me  to 
believe  that  maybe  the  Russians  have  at 
long  last  seen  that  this  continued  rivalry, 
including  a  very  dangerous  imdertaking 
in  military  adventurism,  is  no  longer  vnse 
poUcy  in  view  of  the  development  of  the 
missiles  and  other  weapons.  I  believe 
there  recenUy  has  been  some  change  in 
their  attitude  and  in  our  own. 

I  think  that  we  have  sufficiently  recog- 
nized the  gravity  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  and.  in  addition,  many  people  have 
oome  to  the  view  that  the  situation  m  the 
Middle  East  with  respect  to  us  and  the 
Russians  is  unacceptable.  That  made  me 
beUeve  that  it  is  at  long  last  timely  to 
recognize  the  United  Nations  and  to  see 
if  it  could  not  be  brought  into  play. 

To  me  it  was  always  the  best  hope  as 
an  institution  to  bring  about  some  order 
and  some  respect  for  other  people's 
rights  and  for  the  principle  of  nego- 
tiation and  peaceful  settlement.  These 
principles,  of  course,  are  the  basis  of  the 
charter,  and  particularly  for  that  part 
relating  to  the  Security  CouncU  which 
has  a  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

All  of  this  coming  together,  I  felt  that 
it  was  timely  to  explore  the  matter.  This 
is  why  I  have  mude  the  speech.  I  have 
never  professed  to  be  a  great  expert  on 
the  Mideast  or  any  other  area,  for  that 
matter.  After  all,  I  represent  Arkansas. 
But  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  express  my  views.  There 
they  are.  and  if  there  is  nothing  to  them. 
so  be  it.  But  if  there  is  anything  that 
Inspires  any  people  in  the  Government 
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to  take  seriously  these  proposals.  I  hope 
it  would  be  very  useful. 

Above  all  I  do  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  can  be  made  an  effective  instru- 
mentality, as  I  said  25  years  ago.  I  was 
here  at  the  tune.  I  remember  very  well 
at  the  time  thinking  that  maybe  at  long 
last  we  had  come  to  our  senses  and  would 
try  to  find  a  means  of  keeping  peace 
other  thsm  through  a  balance  of  power, 
which,  although  many  people  say  is  it 
realistic,  has  resulted  from  time  to  time 
in  very  grave  destruction  of  the  accumu- 
lated wealth,  accumulated  good  will,  and 
moral  fiber  of  various  coimtries.  It  has 
been  a  great  disaster. 

I  never  thought  that  was  very  realistic. 
We  are  looking  for  a  substitute  for  it.  I 
do  not  minimize  from  my  own  point  <rf 
view  the  significance  of  bringing  the 
United  Nations  into  this. 

It  was  all  of  this  coming  together  that 
prompted  me  to  make  a  speech.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  I  do  not  usually  make 
speeches  on  many  of  these  subjects — 
and  I  hope  he  agrees — without  some  rea- 
son and  some  justifications.  I  hope  that 
people  do  not  think  that  this  is  not  a 
serious  speech.  It  was  intended  to  be 
serious,  regardless  of  whether  it  turns 
out  to  be  effective  and  successful. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  taken  seriously 
and  that  something  can  be  done  to  re- 
vive our  confidence  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
this  colloquy. 

As  survivors  of  genocide,  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  distinguish  with 
perfect  clarity  between  Nazi  crimes  and 
Arab  rhetoric.  All  they  know  is  that  they 
came  to  Palestine  in  peace,  settlers  in 
an  imderpopulated  land,  but  have  been 
allowed  no  peace;  they  have  fought  three 
wars  they  never  wished  to  fight  and  still 
their  enemies  remain  Implacable,  refus- 
ing even  to  talk  to  them,  contesting — 
until  recently— their  right  to  survive  as 
a  state.  Nonetheless,  the  Arab-Nazi  anal- 
ogy is  a  faulty  one;  it  clouds  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  myth  and  reality  of 
Arab  intent — whatever  these  may  be. 

The  Arabs,   for  their  part,  perceive 
Zionism  as  a  new  form  of  western  im- 
perialism. Having  lived  on  the  land  of 
Palestine  for  thousands  of  years,  they 
can  have  little  sympathy  for  the  historic 
sentiments  of  the  Jewish  diaspora.  It  is. 
I  should  think.  Impossible  for  them  to 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  Jews, 
whose  cultural  attachment  to  their  an- 
cient homeland  sustained  them  through 
centuries  of  disperssd  and  persecution. 
The   Arabs    are    on   a    different   wave 
length:  while  the  Jews  prayed  for  Pales- 
tine— "next  year  in  Jerusalem,"  they  said 
in  their  prayer — the  Arabs  inhabited  the 
land.  They  could  not  see  the  Jews  as  the 
Jews  saw  themselves:  as  refugees  from 
genocide  seeking  safe  haven.  What  did 
this  have  to  do  with  the  Arabs?  They 
had  done  the  Jews  no  harm  and  could 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  compen- 
sate the  Jews  for  the  crimes  of  Euro- 
peans. In  fact,  to  Arab  eyes,  the  Jews 
were  Europeans,  armed  with  European 
skills   and   technology,   coming   on   the 
heels  of  other  Europeans  to  drive  them 
from  their  homes  and  steal  away  tiielr 
lands. 


In  its  way  Zionism  has  seemed  to  the 
Arabs  even  more  threatening  than  the 
old  European  imperialism.  The  British 
and  French  after  all  were  only  establish- 
ing colonies  and,  bad  as  that  was,  colonies 
coma  and  go.  But  the  Jews  were  estab- 
lishing a  homeland,  and  homelands  do 
not  come  and  go.  On  the  contrary,  once 
established,  they  are  likely  to  expand. 
The  Jewish  state  actively  encourages 
immigration  from  all  over  the  world, 
creating  for  Arabs  the  specter  of  a  Jewish 
drive  for  lebensraum,  which  could  only 
mean  the  annexation  of  even  more  Arab 
lands.  Some  elements  within  Israel  and 
the  world  Zionist  movement  openly  pro- 
claim the  need  of  a  policy  of  expansion, 
which  must  give  rise  to  a  fear  among 
Arabs  not  unlike  that  felt  by  the  Jews 
when  the  Arabs  talk  of  throwing  them 
into  the  sea.  To  the  Arabs,  in  short.  Zion- 
ism Is  not  a  program  of  deliverance  for 
a  persecuted  race  but  a  foreign  conquest 
bolstered  by  strong  ties  between  the  con- 
quering people  and  the  most  powerful 
governments  of  the  West. 

As  if  the  Arab-Israeli  problem  were 
not  enough,  the  great  powers  have  made 
their  own  special  contribution  to  the 
mythology  of  the  Middle  East  by  infusing 
the  crisis  with  the  hocus  pocus  of  geo- 
politics. The  Middle  East,  in  geopolitical 
terms,  is  something  far  more  abstract 
than  an  oil-rich  desert  contested  by  feud- 
ing Semitic  peoples.  Beyond  that,  it  is 
the  "gateway  to  the  East,"  the  "hinge  of 
NATO,"  and  the  crucial  cockpit  of  the 
historic  Russian  drive  toward  warm 
water.  By  sending  planes  and  missiles  to 
Egypt  the  Russians  are  not  merely  bol- 
stering a  shaky  client;  to  the  X-ray  eye 
of  the  geopolitician,  they  are  embarked 
upon  a  drive  to  convert  the  Mediterra- 
nean mto  a  Soviet  lake.  The  concept  is 
admittedly  vague:  would  the  Russians 
close  the  Mediterranean  to  foreign  ship- 
ping? Prohibit  fishing?  Use  it  as  a  vaca- 
tion resort?  No  one  really  knows  what  a 
Russian  mare  nostrum  would  be  like,  but 
the  concept  serves  the  purpose  of  its 
users:  It  scares  people;  it  imputes  the 
"vital  interests"  of  the  great  powers  to  a 
regional  confiict,  converting  it  into  a 
battieground  of  the  cold  war.  In  this 
frame  of  reference  one  even  suspects  the 
Russians  of  an  insidious  design  in  wish- 
ing to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal — something 
which  used  to  be  con.sidered  a  good  thing, 
before  the  geopoliticlans  came  along. 

The  vitel  interests  of  the  great  powers 
are,  in  fact,  involved  in  the  Middle  East — 
primarily  because  those  powers  have 
chosen  to  become  involved.  The  ultimate 
danger  is  that  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
could  draw  the  superpowers  and  the 
world  into  a  nuclear  war — and  that  cer- 
tainly is  a  matter  of  vital  Interest— but 
the  danger  Is  not  inherent  In  the  local 
situation,  nor  is  it  predestined  by  fate. 
It  has  come  about  because  the  great  pow- 
ers have  surrendered  much  of  their  own 
freedom  of  action  to  the  bellicose  whims 
of  their  respective  clients.  There  Is  of 
course  one  way — ^In  case  anyone  still 
cares — in  which  the  great  powers  arc  ob- 
ligated to  intervene:  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Coimcil  charged 
by  the  Charter  with  the  responsibility  to 
"decide  what  measures  shall  be  taken" 
In  response  to  a  "threat  to  the  peace, 
brea<di  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression." 


Instead,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  played  the  role  of  cobelllger- 
ents  to  their  respective  clients,  arming, 
and  financing  them,  committing  their 
own  prestige  to  the  issue  and,  in  so  doing, 
converting  a  local  conflict  into  a  poten- 
tial world  conflict.  All  that  can  be  said 
in  mitigation  is  that  both  great  powers 
have  shown  a  certain  prudence  by  hold- 
ing back  at  times  on  the  arms  supplied 
to  the  warring  parties. 

Finally  there  is  the  myVb.  of  militarism, 
and  that  affects  all  ol  the  parties.  Each 
clings  to  the  notion  that  another  round 
may  settie  things — although  three  wars 
have  setUed  nothing — or  that  some  new 
weapons  system  will  stabilize  the  balance 
of  power— as  if  either  side  would  accept 
the  other's  notion  of  what  it  takes  to  es- 
tablish a  proper  balance. 

Since  the  June  war  of  1967  the  Egyp- 
tians have  acquired  vast  arsenals  of  So- 
viet weapons,  including  air  support  and 
advanced  ground-to-air  missiles,  and 
they  have  launched  a  "war  of  attrition." 
What  has  it  gotten  them?  The  Israelis 
have  been  compelled  to  stop  their  deep 
penetration  air  raids  but  they  still  hold 
the  Sinai;  imtil  the  cease  fire  they  were 
bombing  Egyptian  instaUations  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Canal  around  the  clock; 
and  they  have  every  prospect  of  acquir- 
ing additional  Phantom  and  Skyhawk 
jets  from  the  United  States  so  as  to  re- 
establish their  version  of  the  balance  of 
power.  Nor  has  any  of  this  new  Egyptian 
hardware  wnmg  any  political  conces- 
sions from  the  Israelis:  Prime  Minister 
Meir  explicitly  rejects  the  borders  of  1967 
and,  instead  of  offering  concessions.  For- 
eign Minister  Eban  contributes  pithy 
ironies  about  recognizing  the  right  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  exist.' 

The  Israelis,  for  their  part,  have  hardly 
profited  from   their  miUtary  successes. 
They  have  gained  territory  and  they  have 
established    their    military    superiority, 
but  they  have  failed  to  gain  what  they 
most  want:  security.  In  1967  they  felt 
desperately    Insecure    along    the    Gaza 
Strip  frontier;  today  they  feel  desper- 
ately insecure  along  the  Suez  Canal,  so 
much  so  that  they  and  their  friends 
abroad  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten 
that  It  is  not  their  own  but  Egyptian 
territory  that  they  are  defending  so  ten- 
aciously. One  begins  to  imderstand  the 
spheres-of -influence  psychology,  which 
causes  a  nation  to  beUeve  that  it  can 
have  no  security  at  all  imtil  it  has  robbed 
its  neighbors  of  all  semblance  of  security. 
Surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors,  hold- 
ing down  occupied  lands  inhabited  by  a 
million  Arabs,  plagued  by  fedayeen  at- 
tacks and  oppressed  by  the  costs  of  arma- 
ments. Israel  is  a  de«>erately  insecure 
nation.  That  is  clear,  but  It  Is  anything 
but  clear  that  her  present  policy  of  re- 
lying on  military  superiority  is  ever  going 
to  alter  the  situation.  If  the  Suez  frontier 
does  not  provide  security,  what  boundary 
would?  And  even  if  the  United  States 
provides  all  the  Phantom  jets  the  Is- 
raelis want  and  the  electronic  jamming 


•  IntMTiew  on  "The  Adrooates,"  a  puMlc 
television  network  presentation  of  KCET, 
Los  Angeles,  and  WOBH,  Boston,  June  21, 
1970  "The  Middle  Bast:  Where  Do  We  Oo 
From  Here?  Part  H:  The  Obm  tat  UA  Sup- 
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gear  which  may  neutralize  the  SAM-2 
and  SAM-3  missiles,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Israel  will  gain  more  than  a  respite; 
the  Russians  will  soon  enough  come  up 
with  something  else. 

After  the  First  World  War  the  French 
tried  to  gain  security  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  that  Israel  seeks  it  today.  They, 
too.  were  confronted  with  a  potentially 
powerful  but  momentarily  weakened  an- 
tagonist and  they  tried  to  perpetuate 
that  situation  by  occupying  the  German 
Rhineland.  temporarily  detachirvg  the 
Saar,  and  compelling  Germany  to  pay 
reparations.  The  effort  to  make  France 
secure  by  keeping  Germany  weak  was  a 
failure.  Now,  25  years  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  France  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  Germany  although  Ger- 
many is  strong  and  in  possession  of  all 
of  the  western  territories  France  once 
wished  to  detach.  France  is  secure  now 
not  because  Germany  has  lost  the  power 
to  threaten  her  but  because  she  has 
lost  the  wish  to  do  so. 

The  analogy  is  imperfect  and  simpli- 
fied but  it  holds:  Israel  will  be  secure 
when  and  if  the  Arabs  lose  the  wish 
to  threaten  her.  Kllmlnating  that  wish 
should  be  an  object  worth  pursuing  from 
Israels  point  of  view.  As  victors  the  Is- 
raelis are  in  a  position  to  be  magnani- 
mous without  being  suspected  of  weak- 
ness— which  is  something  nations  worry 
about  whenever  they  are  thinking  about 
behaving  sensibly.  But  thus  far  they 
have  shown  little  inclination  to  trade 
their  conquests  for  peace.  Instead,  they 
cling  to  the  advantages  won  by  their 
military  victory  of  1967,  which  is  a  rap- 
idly wasting  asset.  One  insecure  fron- 
tier has  been  traded  for  another  and 
all  that  the  future  seems  to  hold  is 
continuing  conflict,  as  threatening  to 
the  outside  world  as  it  is  to  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis. 

Because  the  conflict  is  a  threat  to  the 
outside  world,  it  cannot  be  left  solely  to 
the  humors  of  the  belligerents.  I  have 
never  fully  understood  why  some  of  our 
statesmen  feel  that  it  would  be  a  heinous 
crime  for  external  parties  to  impose  a 
solution.  Under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter the  Security  Council  has  full  author- 
ity— ^possibly  even  the  obligation — to  im- 
pose a  settlement  upon  warring  parties 
who  fail  to  make  peace  on  their  own.  The 
very  premise  of  the  charter  is  that  war- 
ring nations  can  no  longer  be  permitted 
Immimity  from  a  world  police  power.  As 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it 
is  worth  recalling  now  and  then  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  Is  a  valid  and 
binding  obligation  upon  us.  ratified  tis  a 
treaty  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  As  to  the  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
they  too  are  signatories  of  the  charter 
and  no  one  can  say  they  have  been  denied 
a  fair  opportunity  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences peacefully  and  on  their  own.  They 
might  now  be  reminded  of  their  commit- 
ment under  article  25  of  the  charter, 
which  states  that — 

The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  agree 
to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Ckmnell  in  aecordance  with  tl^e 
present  Charter. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing — a  use- 
ful step  forward  for  civilization — if,  in 
the  absence  of  a  voluntary  setUement  by 


the  parties,  the  United  Nations  were  to 
Impose  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  would  be  an  equally  fine 
thing  if  the  United  Nations  could  im- 
pose a  settlement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

n.  PERSPECTIVES 

There  are  four  major  perspectives  on 
the  Middle  East  conflict  and  need  of  a 
fifth.  The  needed  one,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, is  that  of  the  world  community 
through  its  duly  constituted  organ,  the 
United  Nations.  The  development  of  such 
a  perspective  and  its  translation  into  ac- 
tion will  require  changes  and  adjust- 
ments in  the  long  frozen  perspectives  of 
Arabs  and  Israelis,  Russians,  and  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  at  present  some  hopeful 
signs  of  passible  change,  brought  forth  by 
Secretary  Roger's  constructive  initiative. 
In  this  slightly  improved  atmosphere  it 
may  be  well  to  review  the  prevailing  per- 
spectives of  those  involved  in  the  Middle 
East,  with  a  view  to  detecting  misconcep- 
tions, desirable  directions  of  change,  and 
opportunities  for  future  agreement. 

Starting  with  Israel,  it  is  less  than  ade- 
quate to  say  that  Israel  is  concerned  with 
her  survival.  Surrounded  and  outnum- 
bered by  seemingly  Implacable  foes,  the 
Israelis  are  obsessed — as  anyone  else  in 
their  position  would  be — with  the  fear  of 
behag  destroyed.  This  fear  is  based  on 
salient  facts  but  It  is  reinforced  by  fear 
itself,  and  by  a  2,000  years'  history  which 
planted  the  fear  of  extermination  deeply 
in  Jewish  minds.  The  result,  I  suspect,  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Israelis  to 
exaggerate  their  own  vulnerability,  to 
credit  their  adversaries  with  more  relent- 
less hostility  than  in  fact  they  may  har- 
bor, and  to  dismiss  tentative  gestures  of 
conciliation  as  hypocritclal  tricks. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  this  connection, 
that,  when  President  Nasser  responded 
favorably  to  Secretary  Rogers'  peace 
proposal,  the  initial  reaction  of  the  Is- 
raelis and  of  some  Americans  was  that 
Nasser  was  setting  a  trap  in  which  Israel 
would  be  forced  either  to  stop  bombing 
the  west  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal  or  risk 
alienating  the  United  States.  Quite  pos- 
sibly that  was  President  Nasser's  mo- 
tive— no  outsider  really  knows — but  how 
can  there  ever  be  progress  toward  peace 
if  neither  side  is  ever  willing  to  take  the 
other's  word  for  anything,  if  each  insists 
upon  crediting  the  other  with  the  most 
fraudulent  and  devious  possible  motives, 
and  if  each  bases  its  policy  on  its  own 
suspicions  rather  than  the  other's  be- 
havior? Would  Israel,  and  Israel's 
friends  In  the  United  States,  have  liked 
it  better  if  President  Nasser  had  rejected 
the  American  proposal?  Would  they 
have  tiiought  better  of  him  for  It?  Would 
they  have  commended  him  for  ctuidor 
and  courage? 

Chronic  suspicion  Is  ultimately  un- 
rewarding; it  is  the  kind  of  outlook 
which  causes  myths  to  displace  realities 
In  the  minds  of  statesmen  who  pride 
themselves  on  realism  and  hardheaded- 
ness.  It  has  distorted  American  percep- 
tions of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
It  has  distorted  the  Israeli  view  of  Arab 
intentions  luad  capacities.  When  sus- 
picion governs  policy.  It  becomes  Impos- 
sible for  adversaries  to  communicate  or 
negotiate  because  neither  side  Is  recep- 
tive to  even  the  bare  possibility  that  the 


other  may  be  telling  the  truth  when  he 
makes  a  conciliatory  gesture,  or  that  he 
may  be  amenable  to  compromise. 

The  Israeli  conviction  of  Arab  hostil- 
ity Is  by  no  means  Invention,  but  there 
is  a  touch  of  paranoia  about  it — just  as 
there  is  in  our  own  attitude  toward  com- 
munism— and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
prophecy  Is  self-fulfilling.  It  is  a  truism 
of  modem  psychology  that  we  influence 
the  behavior  of  others  by  our  own  ex- 
pectations of  how  they  are  going  to  be- 
have. The  critical  question  for  Israel  Is 
whether  It  Is  willing  to  risk  taking  the 
Arabs  at  their  word  when  they  offer  to 
live  In  peace — as  they  have  done  in  ef- 
fect by  accepting  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  November  1967 — and,  in 
taking  this  risk,  helping  to  Influence 
Arab  behavior  In  the  direction  of  com- 
promise and  peace.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Israel  can  or  should  gamble  her  survival 
on  the  hope  of  Arab  good  will;  Israel  has 
the  unchallengeable  right  to  survive  as  a 
state  and.  as  I  shall  Indicate  later.  I 
would  be  willing  to  support  a  significant 
new  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
assure  Israel's  survival.  Nonetheless.  I 
think  It  \s  incumbent  upon  Israel  at  this 
juncture  to  credit  President  Nasser  with 
good  faith  when  he  says  that  he  is  willing 
to  live  In  peace.  A  change  in  Israeli  ex- 
pectations might  well  bring  about  a 
change  in  Egyptian  behavior. 

A  promising  opportunity  to  do  that 
was  lost  last  spring  when  the  Israeli 
Government  refused  to  authorize  the 
president  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress, 
Dr.  Nahum  Goldmann,  to  hold  talks  in 
Cairo  with  President  Nasser.  The  "tor- 
pedoing" of  the  Goldmaim  mission  was 
surprising  as  well  as  luif  ortimate  because, 
as  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  at 
the  time,  a  meeting  between  a  veteran 
Zionist  leader  and  the  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent would  have  represented  a  "signifi- 
cant breakthrough  toward  the  direct  con- 
tacts on  which  the  Israel  Government 
has  always  insisted.'" 

In  Dr.  Goldmann's  view  the  Zionist 
movement  has  suffered  since  its  incep- 
tion from  a  failure  to  grasp  Arab  psy- 
chology. Instead  of  seeking  to  minimize 
the  Injustices  done  the  Arabs  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jewish  homeland  in 
Palestine,  Israel,  writes  Dr.  Goldmann, 
"counted  on  military  force  or  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  powers  to  attain  its 
goals."  As  a  result,  he  continues.  Israel 
"has  ceased  to  project  the  image  of  a 
small  country  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion" and  has  become  "an  occupying 
power,"  which  "exercises  control  over 
peoples  who  reject  it  and  whom  it  has 
subjected."  The  result  of  Israeli  policy 
since  the  Six  Days'  War  of  1967,  in  Dr. 
Goldmann's  view,  is  a  dangerous  impasse 
which  does  not  work  to  Israel's  advan- 
tage, because  time  is  not  on  Israel's  side. 
Israel's  present  advantage,  Dr.  Gold- 
mann points  out,  derives  from  the  vir- 
tues, character  and  technological  ability 
of  Its  citizens,  but  the  Arabs  too  have 
demonstrated  energy  and  talent  in  the 
past  and  they  greatly  outnumber  the 
Israelis.  "No  one,"  writes  Dr.  Goldmann, 
"can  predict  how  long  It  will  take  them 
to  catch  up  with  Israel  technologically. 
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especially  in  the  field  of  weaponry.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  balance  of  power  will 
shift  in  their  favor."  Maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  Dr.  Goldmann  concludes, 
"will  lead  to  new  wars,  new  Arab  defeats 
and  growing  hatred  of  the  Israelis" — a 
situation  which  "could  have  disastrous 
consequences  for  the  Jewish  State  in  the 
long  run."  * 

I  recently  had  a  conversation  with  a 
prominent  Israeli  Journalist  who  had 
played  a  leading  role  In  the  struggle 
against  British  rule  before  1948.  Con- 
cerned that  Israel  has  become  a  garrison 
state,  he  expressed  fear  for  his  country's 
survival  as  a  democratic  society.  I  said 
that  I  had  the  same  fear  for  America, 
because  we  too  have  been  chronically  at 
war  for  over  two  decades.  We  agreed  that 
both  Israel  and  the  United  States  would 
do  well  to  recall  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle's 
warning  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago: 

All  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  democratic  nations  must  know  that 
war  la  the  surest  and  shortest  means  to  ac- 
complish this.  That  Is  the  very  first  axiom 
of  their  science.* 

This  Israeli  Joiunalist  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  Americans  of 
moderate  persuasion  would  speak  out  on 
the  Middle  East.  If  they  did.  he  thought. 
Israeli  moderates  too  would  be  encour- 
aged to  speak  in  favor  of  a  policy  of 
conciliation. 

Israeli  policy  since  the  6-day  war  has 
been  characterized  by  a  lack  of  flexi- 
bility and  foresight.  The  establishment 
of  Israeli  settlements  on  the  occupied 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan  River  and  in  the 
Sinai,  as  well  as  on  the  Golan  Heights, 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  steps  toward 
foreclosing  the  return  of  these  territories 
to  their  previous  Arab  owners.  The  in- 
sistence upon  Uie  noimegotiablllty  of 
the  status  of  Jerusalem  and  upon  the  re- 
tention of  certain  other  occupied  terri- 
tories—notably the  Golan  Heights,  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  Sharm  el  Sheikh — lends 
unfortimate  credence  to  President  Nas- 
ser's pessimistic  assertion,  in  accept- 
ing Secretary  Rogers'  peace  proposal, 
that.  "While  we  inform  the  United 
States  that  we  have  accepted  Its  pro- 
posals, we  also  tell  them  that  our  real  be- 
lief Is  that  whatever  Is  taken  by  force 
cannot  be  returned  except  by  force."  * 

Equally  distressing — although  not  en- 
tirely unprovoked — is  the  Israeli  view  of 
the  United  Nations  as  what  Mr.  Eban 
calls  a  packed  court  whose  recommen- 
dations may  be  Ignored.  The  insistence 
upon  the  nonnegotiabillty  of  Israeli's 
aimexation  of  Arab  East  Jerusalem  Is  In 
oi>en  contempt  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  which  censured  that 
unilateral  act  by  a  vote  of  99  to  0. 

I  speak  critically  of  Israeli  policy  in 
part  because  of  my  belief  that  Israel,  s^ 
the  momentary  victor,  has  both  an  obli- 
gation and  an  interest  in  a  policy  of 
magnanimity.  The  obUgation  arises  from 
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general  considerations  of  world  peace 
and  from  the  specific  Injustice  which 
has  'oeen  done  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs, 
v.'ho.  as  Arnold  Toynbee  has  written, 
"have  been  made  to  pay  for  the  geno- 
cide of  Jews  In  Europe  which  was  com- 
mitted by  Germans,  not  by  Arabs." '  Is- 
raels  self-interest  in  magnanimity  Is 
a  matter  of  the  only  kind  of  security 
which  really  Is  security.  In  the  words  of 
a  member  of  the  law  faculty  of  Hebrew 
University: 

A  border  Is  secure  when  those  living  on 
the  other  side  do  not  have  sufficient  motiva- 
tion to  Infringe  on  It  ...  We  have  to  renUnd 
ourselves  that  the  roots  of  security  are  In 
the  minds  of  men.  .  .  ."  ■ 

The  Arabs,  too,  must  face  up  to  cer- 
tain realities:  that  Israel  has  come  to 
stay;  that  It  Is  demagogic  nonsense  to 
talk — as  some  of  the  Palestinian  guer- 
rillas still  do — of  driving  the  Jews  Into 
the  sea;  that  In  any  case  the  Arab  States 
can  have  no  realistic  hope  of  doing  that 
because  they  themselves  cannot  defeat 
Israel,  the  Russians  are  not  likely  to  do 
it  for  them,  and  the  United  States  would 
almost  certainly  intervene  to  save  Israel 
from  destruction.  Once  these  facts  are 
recognized — as  in  large  measure  they 
have  been  recognized  by  the  governments 
of  Egypt  and  Jordan — the  Arab  coun- 
tries wUl  be  able  to  free  themselves  from 
their  morbid  preoccupation  with  past 
defeats,  from  futile  dreams  of  revenge, 
and  from  the  oppressive  burden  of  ar- 
maments which  slows  their  development 
and  makes  them  dependent  upon  foreign 
powers. 

While  Egypt  and  Jordan  are  still 
widely  credited  with  the  desire  to  de- 
stroy Israel,  both  In  fact  have  repudiated 
£Uiy  such  ambition  and  have  done  so 
expUcitly  and  repeatedly.  They  did  It  In 
the  first  instance  by  accepting  the 
United  Nations  Resolution  of  November 
22,  1967,  which  required  them  to  give  up 
positions  to  which  they  had  held  tena- 
ciously for  20  years.  By  accepting  that 
resolution,  Egypt  and  Jordan  com- 
mitted thanselves  to  terminate  their 
belligerency  against  Israel;  to  acknowl- 
edge Israel's  sovereignty,  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  right  to  live  In  peace  within 
secure  and  recognized  boundaries;  and 
to  respect  Israel's  right  to  freedom  of 
navigation  through  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Strait  of  Tlran. 

Having  accepted  these  provisiwis  of 
the  resolution — which  in  fact  meet  all 
of  Israel's  stated  and  legitimate  aspira- 
tions— the  Egyptians  and  Jordanians 
now  emphasize  the  other  provisions  of 
the  resolution  of  1967;  the  withdrawal 
of  Israel  from  occupied  territories;  a 
just  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem; 
and  the  Inadmissibility  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  by  war. 

The  last  is  a  general  principle  which 
goes  beyond  the  special  Interest  of  the 
Arab  States.  Its  vindication— even  in  one 
instance— would  represent  %  long  step 
forward  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
rule  of  law  in  IntematlODal  relattoDS. 
That  would  serve  everybody's  tnteretts— 


everybody,  that  Is,  who  wishes  to  survive 
the  nuclear  age  and  who  still  has  some 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  can  be  de- 
veloped Into  an  effective  peacekeeping 
organization.  It  Is  natural  enough  for 
Israel  to  resist  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  modem  military  victor  to  be  obliged 
to  abide  by  the  principles  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
especially  when  the  great  powers  who 
dominate  the  Security  Coimcil  have  set 
such  a  wretched  example.  Be  that  as  It 
may,  the  principle  Involved  Is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  cast  away  because  of  the  hy- 
pocrisy or  self-interest  of  Its  proponents. 

Returning  to  the  Arab  perspective.  I 
t.hink  there  has  been  InsuflBclent  recogni- 
tion of  the  distance  the  Egyptian  and 
Jordsmlan  governments  have  come  to- 
ward accommodating  themselves  to 
some  form  of  coexistence  with  Israel. 
President  Nasser  and  King  Hussein  have 
repudiated  the  contention  that  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  "driv- 
ing Israel  into  the  sea"  not  only  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  Security  Council's  resolu- 
tion of  November  1967  but  through  re- 
peated and  explicit  public  statements. 
Speaking  in  Washington  last  year,  for 
example.  King  Hussein  reiterated  his  own 
and  President  Nasser's  willingness  to 
abide  by  each  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1967  resolution  and  then  added: 

In  return  for  these  considerations,  our  sole 
demand  upon  Israel  Is  the  withdrawal  of  Its 
armed  forces  from  all  terrltortee  occupied  In 
the  June  1967  war,  and  the  implementation 
of  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  Security 
CX>uncll  resolution.  * 

To  take  another  example:  In  an  Amer- 
ican television  interview  on  June  14, 1970, 
President  Nasser  stated  unequivocally 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  boundaries 
of  Israel  as  they  existed  before  the  1967 
war  as  final  boundaries.  Asked  whether 
Egypt  would  promise  that  its  territory 
would  not  be  used  for  attacks  on  Israel 
once  the  Israelis  withdrew  from  the  oc- 
cupied territories,  President  Nasser  re- 
plied—several times— "Yes."  " 

Unless  one  Is  prepared  to  contend — 
and  back  the  proposition — that  Presi- 
dent Nasser  and  King  Hussein  are  sim- 
ply not  telling  the  truth,  it  seems  to  me 
irresponsible  to  continue  accusing  either 
Egypt  or  Jordan  of  a  policy  aimed  at 
"driving  Israel  into  the  sea."  Even  the 
President  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress 
hsis  recognized  the  extent  of  the  change 
In  Egyptifiin  and  Jordanian  policy.  Dr. 
Goldmann  states  It  Is  his  Impression 
that  not  only  King  Hussein  but  Presi- 
dent Nasser  would  be  happy  to  conclude 
an  agreement.  If  not  a  formal  peace,  with 
Israel.  President  Nasser,  he  notes,  uses 
expressions  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  a  few  years  ago." 

Withdrawal  from  the  occupied  terri- 
tories Is  one  of  two  concerns  which  domi- 
nate the  Arab  perspective;  the  other  is 
the  question  of  the  Palestinian  refugees. 
Whatever  the  political  considerations 
which  have  led  Israel  to  evade  respon- 
sibility and  the  Arab  States  to  exploit 
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their  plight,  the  vmhappy  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees remain  preoccupied  with  the  in- 
disputable facts  that,  after  20  years  in 
exile,  they  are  not  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  they  have  been  denied 
compensation  for  their  lost  properties. 
Although,  according  to  United  Nations 
estimates,  some  60  percent  of  the  ref- 
ugees have  found  new  homes  and  jobs, 
many  thousands — made  up  mostly  of  the 
elderli',  the  very  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
least  educated— are  still  interned  in 
miserable  camps,  living  hopeless  lives  as 
wards  of  the  United  Nations.  Sine?  the 
1967  war  approximately  half  of  the  2 ',2 
million  Palestirxian  Arabs  have  been  liv- 
ing under  Israeli  occupation.  Despite  an- 
nual United  Nations  resolutions  recogniz- 
ing their  right  to  choose  between  return- 
ing to  their  homes  and  resettling  else- 
where with  compensation  for  lost  prop- 
erties, the  refugees  remain  neglected  and 
embittered  pawns  in  the  continuing 
Middle  East  conflict,  the  original  750.000 
refugees  of  1948  having  increased  to  over 
a  million.  In  the  words  of  the  Friends" 
Working  Party : 

The  Arabs  of  Palesttae  see  themselves  as  a 
people  in  diaspora.  Jvist  at  the  time  when  the 
Jews  have  won  their  struggle  for  a  national 
home."  " 

Since  Uie  June  war  of  1967  the  Pales- 
tinians have  emerged  as  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  Middle  East  conflict.  The 
largest  of  the  guerrilla  organizations,  Al 
Fatah,  demands  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  state  of  Israel  and  the  creation 
of  a  secular  multirellgloua  state.  They 
reject  partition  but  they  also  deny  any 
wish  to  "throw  the  Jews  into  the  sea." 
Other  Padestinlan  Arabs,  more  moder- 
ate, more  realistic  and — prudently,  un- 
der present  circumstances — more  silent, 
acknowledge  that  Israel  is  here  to  stay 
and  say  that  they  are  prepared  to  make 
peace — provided  that  Israel  withdraws 
from  the  territories  occupied  in  1967. 

The  status  of  the  Palestinians  and  the 
question  of  the  occupied  territories  are 
the  critical  issues  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  two  issues  are  closely  re- 
lated because  many  Palestinian  Arabs 
are  haunted  by  the  fear  that  there  are 
no  bounds  to  Israel's  territorial  aspira- 
tions— a  fear  which  feeds  upon  classic 
Zionist  ideology  as  well  as  upon  the  dec- 
larations of  military-minded  Israelis 
who  press  the  claim  for  "strategic" 
frontiers.  A  declaration  by  the  Israeli 
Government  of  willingness  to  restore  all 
of  the  occupied  territories  as  part  of  a 
general  peace  settlement  would  go  far 
to  alleviate  Arab  fears  of  Zionist  expan- 
sionism. Such  a  statement  would  meet 
the  Egyptian-Jordanian  condition  for 
peace  and  would  also  improve  the 
chances  for  a  settlement  in  Palestine. 

In  the  Arab  perspective  the  central 
issues  are  the  occupied  territories  and 
the  Palestinians.  In  the  Israeli  perspec- 
tive the  issue  is  the  survival  and  security 
of  the  Jewish  state.  The  United  Nations 
Resolution  of  1967  recognizes  the  legit- 
imacy of  both  parties'  concerns.  The 
question  now  is  whether  the  two  sides, 
and  their  great  power  mentors,  are  ready 
to  proceed  through  the  renewed  medial 
tion  of  Dr.  Jarring  toward  the  transla- 
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tion  of  general  principles  into  specific 
agreements. 

More  perhaps  than  either  would  care 
to  acknowledge,  the  two  superpowers 
have  played  similar  roles  in  the  Middle 
East,  both  characterized  by  a  certain 
ambivalence.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have 
played  the  traditional  great  power  role, 
arming  their  respective  clients.  ccHnmit- 
ting  their  own  prestige,  building  spheres 
of  influence,  fretting  over  geopolitical  ab- 
stractions— all  ser\ing  to  elevate  a  re- 
gional crisis  into  a  global  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  shown  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  dangers  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  that  appreciation  has  caused 
them  to  restrain  the  two  sides  at  critical 
moments  and  to  encourage  some  form  of 
accommodation.  In  recent  weeks  both 
great  powers  have  shown  a  commendable 
sense  of  responsibility;  as  a  result  of 
their  mediation,  the  prospects  for  a  com- 
promise settlement  have  improved.  Par- 
ticular credit  is  due  Secretary  Rogers  for 
the  cease-fire  and  the  renewal  of  Dr. 
Jarring's  mediation. 

The  conflict  of  course  is  far  from  over 
and  the  chances  of  a  settlement  arising 
out  of  the  new  Jarring  mission  have  to 
be  rated  less  than  even.  The  great 
powers,  accordingly,  still  must  determine 
the  kind  of  role  they  are  to  play  in  the 
Middle  East,  whether  they  are  to  revert 
to  power  politics  or  undertake  to  advance 
and  enforce  a  compromise  peace  through 
the  United  Nations.  Heretofore  the  su- 
perpowers have  vacillated  between  the 
temptation  to  turn  the  Middle  East  into 
a  cold  war  battlegroxmd  and  a  caution 
induced  by  the  well-founded  fear  of  an 
imcontrollable  conflict.  The  outcome  in 
the  Middle  East  will  be  determined  as 
much  by  the  great  powers'  conception  of 
their  own  interests  and  of  their  own 
proper  roles  as  by  the  attitudes  of  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis. 

Uke  their  tsarist  predecessors,  the  So- 
viet leaders  are  pursuing  a  foreign  pol- 
icy aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Near  East  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. What,  if  anything,  they  hope  to 
gain  in  concrete  terms  is  imclear — prob- 
ably even  to  themselves.  The  Russians 
do  not  appear  much  inclined  to  try  to 
communize  the  region:  they  have  ami- 
ably overlooked  the  Imprisonment  of  lo- 
cal Communists  and  the  suppression  of 
Communist  parties  in  Egypt.  Syria  and 
Iraq,  eagerly  providing  armaments  to  all 
three  countries,  both  before  and  since 
the  June  war  of  1967. 

The  Russians  appear  to  be  interested 
in  the  Middle  East  for  reasons  of  se- 
curity and  trade  as  well  as  influence. 
They  would  like  to  see  American  military 
power  removed  frcwn  the  region,  al- 
though It  is  hard  to  see  how  that  would 
benefit  Soviet  security  since  American 
bases  would  remain  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. That,  however,  is  the  sort  of  thing 
big  countries  worry  about,  and  I  for  one 
•m  Inclined  to  take  it  at  face  value.  The 
Ruosiana  would  of  course  benefit  com- 
mercially from  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  £is  would  other  countries, 
but  that  could  be  accomplished  through 
a  compromise  peace  and  hardly  requires 
a  Soviet  drive  for  power  in  the  Middle 
East. 


Basically,  I  suspect,  the  Russians  are 
motivated  by  the  same  vague  geopolitical 
Impulses  that  all  great  powers  are  sus- 
ceptible to:  They  enjoy  sailing  their  war- 
ships around  the  Mediterranean  and 
and  would  enjoy  it  even  more  if  we  felt 
constrained  to  keep  our  ships  out;  they 
would  like  in  general  to  be  "top  dog"  in 
the  Middle  East  and  would  be  delighted 
to  see  American  influence  reduced  or 
eliminated.  It  appears  to  be  in  large  part 
a  matter  of  ego  gratlflcation,  or  of  what 
the  psychologists  call  "self-maximiza- 
tion." and  it  is  by  no  means  a  imique 
Soviet  susceptibility. 

For  the  advancement  of  these  noble 
purposes,  Israel  is  indispensible  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  So.  at  least,  says  Edward 
Crankshaw,  the  well-knovm  Kremlinol- 
oglst.  Israel,  in  his  view,  is  the  Soviet 
Union's  admission  ticket  to  the  Middle 
East.  If  it  did  not  exist,  the  Arab  States 
would  have  little  need  of  Soviet  military 
and  political  support,  «md  the  Russians 
would  have  nothing  with  which  to  charm 
the  Arabs  except  their  communism, 
which  does  not  seem  to  charm  them  at 
all.  Without  Israel  the  dream  of  para- 
mount Russian  influence  in  the  Middle 
East  and  of  the  Mediterranean  as  a 
"Soviet  lake"  would  go  aglimmerlng.  If 
Israel  did  not  exist,  says  Crankshaw,  the 
Russians  would  have  to  invent  it. 

Israelis  can  be  forgiven  for  an  unwill- 
ingness to  base  their  security  on  Soviet 
national  egoism,  but  at  least  they — and 
their  supporters  in  the  United  States — 
ought  to  take  solace  in  the  available  evi- 
dence that  the  Russians  have  a  stake  in 
their  survival.  The  Israel  leaders  are  not 
known  for  simple-mindedness  or  a  lack 
of  diplomatic  skill,  and  that  causes  one 
to  suspect  that  they  may  be  somewhat 
less  terrifled  of  the  Russians  than  they 
care  to  let  on.  After  25  years  of 
the  cold  war  the  word  has  pretty 
well  gotten  around  that  Invoking  the 
Commimist  menace  is  a  fairly  reliable 
way  of  keeping  the  Americans  in  line. 

A  recent  statement  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  for  example,  referred 
to  the  dispatch  of  Soviet  military  person- 
nel to  Egypt  as  an  action  "obviously  de- 
signed to  test  the  intentions  of  the  free 
world  and  particularly  that  [sic]  of  the 
United  States."  "The  balance  of  power  in 
the  area  has  already  been  disturbed,"  the 
statement  goes  on,  "and  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  national  will  of  the  United 
States  has  been  raised."  And  further: 
The  United  States  must  make  it  unmis- 
takably clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  It  in- 
tends to  defend  Its  vital  Interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  against  encroachment  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  statement  then  calls  for  "affirma- 
tive action" — by  which  is  apparently 
meant  more  Phantom  jets  and  other  mil- 
itary supplies  for  Israel — "to  avoid  the 
danger  of  a  confrontation  through  So- 
viet misinterpretation  of  our  past  re- 
straint as  a  sign  of  weakness."  " 

The  language  of  this  statement  has  a 
familiar  ring;  it  is  of  Vietnam  vintage. 
Their  vital  interests  are  suddenly  iden- 
tified as  oiu:  vital  interests;  their  secu- 
rity becomes  a  matter  of  our  "national 
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will;"  their  regional  conflict  Is  identified 
with  our  global  crusade  against  com- 
munism—all without  benefit  of  factual 
analysis,  much  less  a  security  treaty 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  It  is  the  same  old 
game  of  waving  a  red  fiag  in  front  of 
the  anti-Communist  bull,  and  many 
Americans  are  still  falling  for  it. 

Fortunately,  Secretary  Rogers  and 
other  individuals  in  our  Government 
have  made  a  cooler  assessment  of  Soviet 
intenUons  in  the  Middle  East.  They  have 
recognized  that,  although  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  harsh  verbal  attacks  on 
Israel,  it  has  been  consistent  in  its  ad- 
vocacy of  a  political  settlement  based  on 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  No- 
vember 1967.  It  also  seems  evident  that 
the  introduction  of  Soviet  pilots  and  of 
SAM-2  and  SAM-3  missiles  into  Egypt 
was  something  less  than  a  bid  for  Soviet 
dominaUon  of  the  Middle  East.  The  Is- 
raeUs,  it  may  be  recalled,  had  been  flying 
deep  penetration  raids  over  Egypt  and 
had  even  bombed  the  sxiburbs  of  Cairo. 
The  Egyptians  at  that  time  seemed  un- 
able to  coimter  Israel  air  power  and 
there  was  even  talk  of  this  situation  re- 
sulting in  the  fall  of  President  Nasser. 
The  steps  taken  by  the  Russians  since 
then  can— and  I  think  should— be  inter- 
preted as  fairly  cautious  measures  de- 
signed to  bolster  a  faltering  client.  They 
seem  quite  cautious  when  compared  with 
the  things  we  have  done  to  shore  up  our 
faltering  client  states  in  Asia. 

I  The  weight  of  evidence  indicates  that 

the  Russians  do  indeed  want  a  compro- 
mise settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
X^  the  view  of  the  New  York  Times'  corre- 
5|  spondent  in  Moscow,  they  would  wel- 
come  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
relief  from  the  heavy  costs  of  arming 
Egypt,  and  a  reduction  of  great  power 
tensions.  A  solution  acceptable  to  the 
Arabs,  moreover,  would  earn  gratitude 
and  influence  for  the  Russians  in  the 
Arab  world,  would  enhance  Soviet  pres- 
tige all  over  the  world,  and  appease  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
And,  most  enticing  of  all.  in  the  Soviet 
perspective,  would  be  the  ego-gratifying 
prospect  of  a  region  full  of  neutralist 
states  more  amenable  to  Soviet  than  to 
American  "influence" — whatever  that 
might  mean  In  concrete  terms. 

When  ideological  and  moral  pro- 
noimcements  are  set  aside — as  every  now 
and  then  honesty  commends — the  Amer- 
ican perspective  on  the  Middle  East  is  in 
a  number  of  important  respects  the  mir- 
ror image  of  that  of  the  Russians.  We, 
too.  attach  great  importance  to  our  fleet 
plying  Mediterranean  waters;  we  too 
have  an  economic  stake  in  the  region — 
though  not  as  great  as  that  of  some  of 
our  allies,  who  get  most  of  their  oil  frcan 
the  Middle  East;  we  too  derive  ego- 
gratification  from  wielding  "influence" 
in  various  parts  of  the  world — although, 
like  the  Russians,  we  prefer  to  dress  up 
our  egoism  in  unctuous  pieties;  and.  like 
our  rival,  we  are  a  pushover  for  geo- 
political grandiosities,  the  Middle  East 
being,  in  President  Nixon's  phrase,  the 
hinge  of  NATO."  " 
Only  in  <Mie  respect  is  our  interest  in 
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the  Middle  East  fimdamentally  different 
from  that  of  other  outside  powers :  we  are 
tied  to  Israel  by  bonds  of  culture  and 
sentiment  and  by  the  special  attachment 
of  our  American  Jewish  population. 
These  bonds  represent  a  perfectly  valid 
basis  for  the  definition  of  a  national  in- 
terest and  for  the  making  of  a  valid 
commitment  based  on  that  interest — 
provided  that  the  commitment  is  made  in 
an  appropriately  constitutional  manner, 
and  provided  too  that  it  does  not  infringe 
upon  or  derogate  from  other  valid  in- 
terests. As  matters  now  stand  otur  com- 
mitment to  Israel  is  de  facto  and 
imdeflned:  we  do  not  really  know  the  ex- 
tent of  oiur  own  obligation,  which  could 
be  vei-y  great,  while  Israel  does  not  know 
what  in  the  way  of  American  support  she 
can  rely  on.  This  uncertainty  in  turn  ap- 
pears to  have  driven  Israel  to  greater 
militancy  and  inflexibiUty  in  her  attitude 
toward  the  Arabs.  For  our  part,  the  lack 
of  a  constitutionally  legitimate  commit- 
ment, candidly  based  on  the  sentimental 
and  cultural  bonds  which  are  the  real 
source  of  our  interest  in  Israel,  drives  us 
to  rationalize  our  involvement  In  terms 
of  gradiose  geopoUtical  concepts. 

The  assumption  appears  to  be  that 
there   is   something    illegitimate    about 
sentiment  as  the  basis  of  a  national  in- 
terest and  that  we  must  therefore  dis- 
guise it  behind  a  facade  of  tough-sound- 
ing realpolitik.  Reading  the  statement 
of    the    American    Jewish    Committee 
which  I  quoted  earlier,  for  example,  I 
could  not  help  suspecting  that  the  au- 
thors did  not  really  believe  all  that  stuff 
about  the  Russians  testing  the  inten- 
tions of  the  free  world  in  the  Middle 
East  and  challenging  the  national  will 
of  the  United  States,  any  more  than  I 
believe  it.  The  impression  I  had  was  that 
the  authors  of  the  statement  feel  a  cul- 
tural and  religious  attachment  to  Israel 
but  do  not  feel  they  can  persuade  the 
U.S.   Government    to   pursue    a   policy 
designed  to  serve  that  attachment  un- 
less it  can  also  be  justified  in  terms  of 
the  grand  strategy  of  the  cold  war.  I  re- 
gret this  attitude  very  much,  for  one  rea- 
son because  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
a  policy  based  on  sentimental  attachment 
as  long  as  it  does  not  intrude  upon  other 
Interests,  but  primarily  because  the  In- 
troduction of  cold  war  rationalizations 
can  have — and  to  a  great  extent  has 
had — the  dangerous  effect  of  expanding 
a  local  issue  into  a  global  one. 

Both  President  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kis- 
singer have  tended  to  speak  in  those 
terms.  In  his  televised  interview  of  July 
1  for  example.  President  Nixon  spoke 
of  the  Middle  East  as  being  "terribly 
dangerous,  like  the  Balkans  before  World 
War  I,  where  the  two  superpowers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
could  be  drawn  into  a  confrontation  that 
neither  of  them  wants."  Five  days  earlier, 
Mr.  Kissinger  had  said  exactly  the  same 
thing: 

What  makes  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
Bast  so  potentially  dangerous  Is  the  fact  that 
It  has  many  similarities  with  the  Balkans 
before  World  War  I. 

Pressing  the  analogy,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer contended  that  "no  one  caused 
World  War  I;"  that  it  came  ahout  as 
an  accident;  and  that  the  situation  in 


the  Middle  East  is  roughly  analogous. 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  each  being  al- 
lied to  a  superpower.  He  said : 

Each  of  them  to  some  extent  not  fully 
under  the  control  of  the  major  country  con- 
cerned." 

This  tough  talk,  it  has  been  explained, 
was  designed  to  scare  the  Russians,  not 
to  be  taken  literally.  Whatever  effect  it 
had  on  tiie  Russians,  I  must  say  that  it 
scared  me,  because  it  reveals  a  dan- 
gerously   outmoded    way    of    thinking 
about  international  politics.  The  catas- 
tiophe  of  war  is  conceived  as  something 
fated,  controlled  by  quarrelsome  client 
states  if  not  by  the  iron  laws  of  power 
politics.  Implicit  in  this  outlook  is  the 
supposition  that  the  coming  of  a  great 
war  is  beyond  the  control  of  statesmen — 
even  beyond  the  control  of  the  Penta- 
gon computers,  or  of  Mr.  Kissinger's  staff 
of  experts  in  the  White  House  basement. 
The  outlook  is  faulty,  and  so  Is  the 
analogy.  World  War  I  was  not  primarily 
an  accident,  and  it  was  certainly  not  pre- 
destined. It  came  about,  as  recent  Ger- 
man  historians   have   shown,   because 
Germany  was  willing  for  it  to  come  about 
and  aided  and  abetted  the  events  which 
led  to  the  explosion.  It  was  within  Ger- 
many's power  at  any  time  to  restrain  her 
Austrian  client  and,  in  so  doing,  to  pre- 
vent war.   The  German  leaders  knew 
they   had   this   power  but  conscioxisly 
chose  not  to  exercise  it  because  they 
thought  they  could  win  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  and  judged  that  it  would  der- 
ogate from  German  pride  and  grandeur 
if  the  great  German  Empire  shrank  from 
war. 

That  is  why  war  came  In  1914  and  that 
is  why  it  will  come  again,  if  it  does  come 
again.  It  will  be,  as  it  was  in  1914,  the 
result  of  human  choice,  hximan  pride 
and  human  folly.  Neither  the  Arabs  nor 
the  Israelis  have  the  power  to  bring  on 
a  world  war.  Only  the  superpowers  have 
that  option  and— whatever  the  political 
usefulness  of  historical  misanalogies— 
they  had  better  not  forget  it. 

At  least  twice  in  his  two  background 
briefings  at  San  Clemente,  Mr.  Kissinger 
referred  to  the  American  Interest  In  the 
Middle  East  deriving  from  our  alUes'  de- 
pendence on  Middle  Eastern  oU.  The 
Japanese,  Mr.  Kissinger  pointed  out.  get 
90  percent,  and  the  Western  Europeans 
75  percent,  of  their  oil  from  the  Middle 
East— "which  again  is  one  reason  why 
we  can  have  an  overwhelming  interest  in 
preventing  this  area  from  being  domi- 
nated by  the  Soviet  Union." ' 

For  those  who  are  worried  about  "neo- 
isdationism"  Mr.  Kissinger's  words 
should  provide  ample  reassurance  that 
the  policeman-of-the-world  spirit  is  still 
a  living  foree  in  American  foreign  policy. 
Without  explanation  or  elaboration  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that,  because  Japan 
and  Western  Europe  need  Middle  East- 
em  oU,  the  United  States  has  to  protect 
the  oU  supplies  from  "the  Soviets  and 
their  radical  cUents."  What  about  the 
Japanese    and    the    Europeans?    Why 
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have  they  not  had  anything  to  say  about 
all  this?  Why  do  they  not  send  tlieir 
fleets  to  keep  the  Mediterranean  from  be- 
coming a  "Soviet  lake?"  Or  at  least  why 
do  they  not  participate  in  the  enter- 
prise? And  why  do  we  not  expect  thenii 
to? 

The  answer  appears  to  derive  from  the 
laws  of  geopolitics.  The  "responsibiU- 
tles  of  power" — or  what  used  to  be  called 
"providence"  in  the  age  of  faith— have 
imposed  upon  us  the  duty  of  serving  as 
the  Hessians  of  the  free  world,  with 
the  lesser  free  world  countries  at  lib- 
erty to  provide  a  regiment  or  two.  if 
they  wish,  to  put  a  nice  face  on  things. 

I  do  not  care  much  for  this  geopoliti- 
cal hocus  pocus.  Whatever  the  reasons 
of  strategy  or  preference  that  Induced 
the  administration  to  employ  It,  there 
Is  far  more  to  be  said  for  the  sensible, 
conciliatory  approach  which  has  brought 
about  the  cease-fire  and  the  renewal  of 
the  Jarring  mlsslrn.  The  admlnlstrat'on 
of  course  may  contend  that  the  renewed 
peace  talks  would  not  have  come  about 
but  for  the  carrot-and-stlck  approach 
combining  the  Rogers  overtures  with  the 
Nixon-Kissinger  threats.  Perhaps  so,  but 
the  Russians  seem  equally  convinced  that 
it  was  they  who  brought  the  Americans 
to  reason  by  sending  pilots,  missiles  and 
other  armaments  to  Egypt.  Each  side 
seems  to  cherish  the  view  that  it  has  in- 
timidated the  other.  Spending  so  prod- 
igally as  they  do  on  the  instruments  of 
intimidation,  they  naturally  have  a 
vested  interest  in  having  something  to 
show  for  their  money. 

One  would  not  begrudge  them  the  con- 
ceit  except  for  the  fact  that  this  atti- 
tude— this  confidence  in  ones  ability  to 
intimidate  an  adversary  into  compromise 
and  peace — seldom  achieves  the  desired 
result.  It  has  not  achieved  it  in  Indo- 
china, and  in  the  Middle  East  mutual 
intimidation  has  had  a  restraining  ef- 
fect^if  indeed  it  has— only  becau'.e 
both  sides,  for  once,  have  been  rational 
enough  to  recognize  their  common  in- 
terest in  peace  and,  therefore,  to  over- 
ride their  natural  response  to  the  other's 
threats,  which  is  to  feel  challenged 
rather  than  intimidated,  to  be  provoked 
and  to  respond  provocatively. 

The  geopolitical  formulations  of  Amer- 
icas  interest  in  the  Middle  East  are  dan- 
gerous, historically  unsound  and  bsisl- 
cally  romantic.  There  is  no  relevance  in 
the  Balkan  analogy  of  1914,  which  pur- 
ports to  show  that  we  are  helpless,  and 
we  have  no  automatic,  unilateral  vital 
interest  deriving  from  the  oil  require- 
ments of  Europe  and  Japan.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  important  American  political 
and  economic  stakes  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  our  major  specific  interest  is  a  cul- 
tural and  sentimental  attachment  to  Is- 
rael, rooted  in  the  strong  preference  of 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  and 
their  elected  representatives. 

We  also  have  a  nonspecific  interest, 
which  we  share  with  the  Arabs,  with  the 
Israelis,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  tmd  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  That  interest  is  in 
the  vindication  of  the  UiUted  Nations  as 
an  instrmnent  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  Security  Council  resolution  of 
November  22,  1967,  which  Secretary 
Rogers  has  said  "will  be  the  bedrock  of 


our  policy,"  *'  emphasizes  "the  inadmis- 
sibility of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by 
war,"  and  it  reminds  the  Middle  Eastern 
parties  of  their  obhgations  under  article 
2  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  of 
whicli  paragraph  3  states  that — 

All  Members  shall  settle  their  International 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner 
that  International  peace  and  security,  and 
Justice,  are  not  endangered. 

This  is  where  the  fifth  perspective 
comes  in.  over  and  above  that  of  Arabs, 
Israelis.  Russians,  and  Americans.  If  a 
United  Nations  perspective  can  be  de- 
veloped and  brought  to  bear,  we  might 
come  out  of  the  Middle  East  crisis  with 
something  better  than  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. We  might  come  out  with  a  prece- 
dent too,  with  processes  to  draw  upon 
in  the  future. 

m.    TOWAKD    PEACB 

For  most  of  the  life  span  of  both  en- 
tities the  United  Nations  and  the  State 
of  Israel  have  been  intimately,  if  not 
always  cordially,  involved  with  each 
other.  Israel  was  legally  initiated  by  the 
United  Nations;  since  then  its  status, 
borders,  and  policies  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  series  of  United  Nations  reso- 
lutions. The  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  still  has  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  Arab  refugees:  a  United 
Nations  peace  force  was  placed  between 
Egjptian  and  Israeli  forces  after  the 
1956  war  and  United  Nations  obsers-ers 
have  been  stationed  along  the  Suez  Canal 
since  the  June  war  of  1967.  The  Security 
Council  resolution  of  November  22,  1967, 
is  still  the  most  complete,  impartial,  and 
generally  accepted  policy  statement  for 
a  Middle  East  settlement,  and  is  still  the 
best  hope  for  a  viable  peace.  If  there 
has  ever  been  an  issue  which  is  ripe  and 
appropriate  for  peaceful  settlement  un- 
der United  Nations  auspices,  it  is  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs. 

First  and  foremost,  a  just  settlement 
must  vindicate  the  principle,  as  spelled 
out  in  the  Security  Coimcil  resolution,  of 
"the  inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  war."  This  principle  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  Charter;  article  2,  para- 
graph 4  states — 

All  Members  shall  refrain  In  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state. 

The  return  of  the  conquered  territories 
is  the  major  single  requirement  for  peace 
as  stated  by  both  President  Nasser  and 
King  Hussein.  As  King  Hussein  put  it: 

Israel  may  have  either  peace  or  territory — 
but  she  can  never  have  both." 

Restoration  of  the  occupied  territories 
Is  also  American  policy.  In  his  notable 
speech  of  December  9,  1969,  Secretary 
Rogers  said: 

We  believe  that  while  recognised  political 
boundaries  must  be  established  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  any  changes  In  the  pre- 
existing lines  should  not  reflect  the  weight 
of  conquest  and  should  be  confined  to  Insub- 
stantial alterations  required  for  mutual  se- 
curity. V?e  do  not  support  expansionism.  We 
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believe  troops  must  be  withdrawn  as  the 
resolution  provides. 

In  return  for  withdrawal  from  all  of 
the  territories  occupied  in  1967,  Israel 
would  be  enUtled  to  firm  and  specific 
guarantees  of  her  security.  One  such 
guarantee  might  be  the  stationing  of  siz- 
able United  Nations  forces  in  militarily 
neutralized  zones  on  both  sides  of  the 
borders  at  all  of  the  points  which  are  crit- 
ical of  Israel's  security.  This  would  cer- 
tainly include  the  Golan  Heights  from 
which,  before  the  1967  war,  Syrian  guns 
tormented  the  Israeli  settlements  below. 
United  Nations  forces  might  also  be  sta- 
tioned on  what  is  now  the  occupied  west 
bank  of  the  Jordan  River;  in  and  around 
the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  old  border  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egyptian  Sinai;  and 
perhaps  too  at  Sharm  el  Sheikh  to  guar- 
antee Israel's  egress  through  the  Strait 
of  Tlran.  In  all  cases,  it  should  be  speci- 
fied that  the  United  Nations  force  could 
be  removed  only  by  consent  of  both  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  government  concerned. 
Perhaps  too  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
might  be  required,  either  to  remove  the 
United  Nations  forces  or  to  terminate  tlie 
neutralized  status  of  the  zones  in  ques- 
tion. 

Another  necessary  provision  of  an 
Arab-Israeli  peace  settlement  would  be  a 
mutual  disavowal  of  any  further  efforts 
by  either  side  to  alter  the  frontiers  of 
1967.  The  Security  Coimcil  Resolution  of 
November  1967  specifies  the  right  of  every 
state  in  the  area  to  "Uve  in  peace  within 
secure  and  recognized  boundaries  free 
from  threats  or  acts  of  force."  The  Arabs. 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  as  frightened 
of  the  Zionist  doctrine  of  unlimited  Jew- 
ish immigration  leading  to  a  drive  for 
lebensraum  as  the  Israelis  are  of  an 
Arab  "holy  war"  to  destroy  Israel.  Both 
sides  are  entitled  to  explicit  guarantees 
against  these  deeply  rcoted  fears.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  wilting  into  a 
treaty  a  more  explicit  and  detailed  ver- 
sion of  that  provision  of  the  Security 
Coimcil  resolution  which  would  require 
"termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  sovereignty,  territorial 
integrity  and  political  Independence  of 
every  state  in  the  area." 

Israel  is  entitled  to  free  access  through 
the  Suez  Canal  as  well  as  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  That  too 
is  called  for  in  the  Security  Council 
resolution  and  should  be  guaranteed  in 
the  definitive  instrument  of  peace. 

As  to  Jerusalem.  I  have  no  specific  rec- 
ommendation. I  think  It  well,  however, 
to  recall  that  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  unanimously  condemned 
Israel's  unilateral  aimexatlon  of  the  city" 
and  that  its  status  cannot  be  considered 
"nonnegotiable."  Some  form  of  interna- 
tional status  would  seem  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate solution.  The  Friends'  study 
siMfgests  the  desirability  of  "some  sort 
of  federal  condominium  to  govern  an  un- 
divided and  demilitarized  Jerusalem" 
and  makes  the  further  contention,  in 
which  I  concur,  that  Jerusalem  "cannot 
peacefully  become  the  sole  possession  of 
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one  religion  or  one  national  state."" 
There  may  also  be  merit  in  Dr.  Nahum 
Goldmanns  suggestion  that  the  old  Arab 
section  of  Jerusalem  be  constituted  "an 
autonomous  enclave  with  an  interna- 
tional status  administered  by  its  inhabi- 
tants." Such  an  internationalized  city, 
Dr.  Goldmami  suggests,  might  become  a 
"center  for  world  organizations"  as  well 
as  a  center  for  three  great  religions." 

Probably  the  most  difficult  and  intrac- 
table of  the  issues  to  be  resolved  is  that 
of  "achieving  a  Just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem"  as  caUed  for  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  of  1967.  In 
Justice  and  law — the  latter  in  the  form 
of  numerous  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions— the  Palestinian  Arab  refugees  are 
entitled  to  one  of  two  forms  of  restitu- 
tion: either  repatriation  or  compensa- 
tion. As  a  practical  solution  it  should  be 
feasible  to  work  out  an  agreement  under 
which  Israel  would  take  back  within  its 
1967  borders  an  agreed  number  of  refu- 
gees who  would  be  accepted  as  Israeli 
citizens  and  whose  former  properties 
would  either  be  restored  or  compensated 
for.  For  the  majority  of  refugees,  re- 
patriation would  probably  be  neither 
feasible  nor  desired.  A  commitment  by 
the  Arab  States  to  accept  them  and  as- 
sist in  their  resettlement — as  in  part  they 
have  already  done — should  be  accom- 
panied by  generous  Israeli  financial  sup- 
port, Ijoth  to  compensate  these  refugees 
for  their  losses  and  to  facilitate  their  re- 
settlement. With  constributions  from 
friends  abroad,  and  with  the  relief  from 
military  costs  which  peace  would  make 
possible,  Israel  should  have  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  these  costs,  which  in 
any  case  ought  to  be  accepted  as  an 
elementary  moral  obligation. 

In  due  course  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
will  find  it  necessary  to  accept  the  exist- 
ence of  the  state  of  Israel  and  to  recog- 
nize that  further,  futile  efforts  to  destroy 
the  Jewish  state  will  only  compoimd 
their  own  suffering.  The  Palestinians 
have  been  done  a  great  historical  injus- 
tice but  it  carmot  now  be  undone  in  the 
way  they  would  have  it  xmdone.  Indeed, 
after  22  years  of  Israel's  existence 
as  an  independent  state,  it  would  now 
be  as  great  an  injustice  to  disrupt 
that  society  as  it  was  for  the  Jews  to 
drive  the  Arabs  from  their  land  in  the 
first  place.  A  certain  rough  justice  ac- 
crues to  any  existing  state  of  affairs,  in- 
sofar as  it  affects  people's  lives  and 
homes:  once  people  are  established  and 
living  in  a  place — regardless  of  how  they 
got  there — it  becomes  an  injustice,  even 
if  it  were  a  practical  possibility,  to  dis- 
rupt and  expel  them. 

This  must  be  a  bitter  pill  for  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  to  swallow,  but,  myths 
and  realities  being  what  they  are,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  do  it  if  they  want 
an  end  to  futile  guerrilla  warfare. 
Whether,  whenever,  and  however  they 
do,  the  Palestinians  are  entitled  to  some 
form  of  self-determination  on  the  non- 
Israeli  territory  of  Palestine.  Whether 
they  will  wish  to  form  an  independent 
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Palestinian  State,  or  rejoin  the  Kingdom 
of  Jordan,  or  federate  with  it  in  some 
way,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  foreigner's 
Judgment,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  fea- 
sible scope  of  any  foreseeable  peace  set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East. 

Central  and  indispensable  to  a  peace 
settlement  based  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  of  November  1967  would 
be  the  guarantee  of  the  entire  settlement 
by  the  United  NaUons.  Such  a  guarantee 
would  properly  take  the  form  of  a  spe- 
cific commitment  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  enforce  the  peace  and 
all  of  its  specifications,  including  the 
"secure  and  recognized  boundaries"  of 
both  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  and 
the  neutralized  status  of  designated 
border  zones.  The  agreement  should  also 
specify  strict  limitations  on  the  sale  or 
provision  of  arms  to  Middle  Eastern 
states  by  outside  powers.  As  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Prance  would  have 
major  responsibiUty  for  enforcement  of 
the  peace  terms,  but  that  obligation 
would  fall  upon  them  not  in  their  capac- 
ity as  "great  powers"  but  as  members 
of  the  Security  CouncU,  which  is  en- 
trusted by  article  24  of  the  Charter  with 
"primary  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity." 

It  might  also  be  appropriate  and  de- 
sirable for  the  Security  CouncU's  guar- 
antee to  be  ratified  formally  by  the  leg- 
islative bodies  of  the  signatory  states. 
Such  action  would  represent  a  mark  of 
the  seriousness  attached  to  this  new  com- 
mitment by  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  although  it  might  not  be  re- 
garded as  Juridically  essential  since,  by 
ratifying  the  Charter  in  the  first  place, 
every  member  of  the  United  Nations  is 
already  committed,  under  article  25,  to 
"accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of 
the  Security  CouncU."  It  would  do  no 
harm,  however,  by  formal  parllamenUry 
act,  to  remind  the  members  of  this  fre- 
quently forgotten  obligation. 

For  reasons  of  varying  merit  Israel  has 
indicated  on  numerous  occasions  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  United  Nations.  In 
order  to  accommodate  this  attitude  and 
provide  Israel  with  an  added  assurance 
of  security.  I.  for  one,  would  be  willing  to 
supplement  a  United  Nations  guarantee 
with  a  bUateral  treaty— not  an  executive 
agreement  but  a  treaty  consented  to  by 
t  le  Senate— under  which  the  United 
States  would  guarantee  the  territory  and 
independence  of  Israel  within  the  borders 
of  1967,  This  guarantee  should  neither 
add  to,  nor  detract  from,  nor  in  any  way 
alter  the  multilateral  guarantee  of  the 
United  Nations — which  would  obligate  us, 
as  a  member  of  the  Security  Coundl.  to 
defend  the  "secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries" of  both  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors.  The  8UK>lementary.  bilateral 
arrangement  with  Israel  would  obligate 
the  United  States  to  use  force  If  neces- 
sary, in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes,  to  assist  Israel  against 
any  violation  of  its  1967  borders  which  it 
could  not  repel  Itself,  but  the  agreement 
would  also  obligate  Israel,  firmly  and 
unequivocally,  never  to  violate  thoee  bor- 
ders herself. 
I  conceive  of  an  American  treaty  of 


guarsmtee  with  Israel  as  an  instrument 
which  would  come  into  effect  after— 
and  only  after— the  multilateral  guaran- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  had  been 
agreed  upon  and  ratifled  by  all  parties. 
The  bilateral  treaty  with  Israel  would 
represent  no  more  than  a  repetition  of 
and  an  additional  assurance  of,  our  in- 
tent to  honor  the  multilateral  guarau- 
tee  of  the  United  Nations.  Essentially, 
the  bilateral  arrangement  would  serve  as 
an  accommodation  to  the  fact  of  Israel's 
mistrust  of  the  United  Nations.  It  would 
repeat  a  commitment  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  would  also  have  made 
through  their  multilateral  guarantee  of 
the  borders  of  all  of  the  states  con- 
cerned. 

At  this  hopeful  moment  of  at  least 
temporary  truce  and  renewed  contracts 
between  the  principal  belligerents,  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  presents  the 
world  community  with  an  important,  in- 
deed an  imprecedented.  opportunity.  At 
its  present  Juncture  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant issue  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  identifled  enough  in  the  way 
of  common  Interests  to  sdlow  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement  mediated  and  guaranteed 
by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
I  do  not  think  one  can  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  opportunity.  A  settle- 
ment mediated  by  the  great  powers  in 
their  capacity  as  great  jwwers  quite  pos- 
sibly could  be  a  fair  and  durable  one,  but 
a  setUement  mediated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions could  serve  as  a  precedent  for  the 
setUement  of  other  conflicts  through  the 
procedures  of  international  organiza- 
tion. Perhaps,  if  the  precedents  accumu- 
lated, and  with  further  advances  in 
civilization,  it  might  even  be  found  pos- 
sible to  apply  these  procedures  in  con- 
flicts involving  the  great  powers  them- 
selves. That,  after  aU,  was  why  we  cre- 
ated the  United  Nations  in  the  flrst 
place— to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war. 

Mr  President,  one  other  comment  in 
response  to  the  observations  a  moment 
ago  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
can  only  emphasize  what  I  said,  that  I 
do  not  have  overwhelming  faith  that 
the  Russians  or  other  nations  are  going 
to  live  up  to  every  agreement;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  sufficient  reason  for  not 
trying  to  make  the  agreements  which  I 
have  suggested.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
views  as  to  how  the  agreements  can  be 
implemented.  I  have  suggested  a  number 
of  things,  such  as  the  stationing  of  a 
United  Nations  force  in  areas  which  are 
sensitive  and  critical  points  from  a  point 
of  view  of  security.  I  reminded  the  Sen- 
ate of  suggestions  that  really  have  been 
made  by  people  far  more  knowledg^le 
than  I  of  the  problem  of  Jerusalem,  which 
Is  very  complicated  because  of  the  deep 
emotions  Involved  therein.  I  made  the 
suggestion  not  because  I  am  confident  to 
it  as  the  solution,  but  as  Ulustrative  of 
the  ktod  of  problems  that  wiU  arise  and 
to  prompt  discussion  and  to  show  that  I 
recognize,  at  least,  these  problems  as  a 
pert  of  the  overall  question.  These  mat- 
ters of  detaU  are  the  very  essence  of 
negotiations  which  must  take  i^ce. 
But  the  overall  reascm  for  the  speech 
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is  largely,  as  I  have  said,  the  conditions 
that  have  arisen  both  in  the  Middle  East 
and  outside  the  Middle  East,  which  in- 
dicate that  there  may  now  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  with 
the  Russians  which  they  would  consider 
to  be  in  their  national  interest,  just  as 
I  think  we  would  consider  it  to  be  in  our 
national  interest,  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
arrived  in  Washington,  and  was  ap- 
orised,  very  graciously,  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  that  he 
was  going  to  make  this  speech.  I  was  un- 
able to  be  here  before  this  hour.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  excerpts,  but 
not  the  whole  speech. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  applies  his  very 
considerable  gifts  to  so  difficult  a  prob- 
lem as  the  Middle  East.  I  feel  It  is  my 
duty  and  my  pleasure  to  study  his  re- 
marks very,  very  carefully.  Then,  if  I 
have  some  observations  or  comments  or 
reply.  I  should  make  them  in  the  same 
considered  way  and  with  the  same  study, 
introspection,  as  well  as  research,  that 
the  chairman  obviously  has  given  to  his 

I  rise  now  only  to  say  I  think  it  healthy 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  with  him,  has  taken  such 
an  interest  in  this  subject  and  has  made 
his  own  proposals.  It  can  only  advance 
our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  whatever 
may  be  the  differences  in  our  views.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  us  think  he  is  too 
trusting  in  the  power  of  pieces  of  paper, 
called  guarantees  or  treaties,  over  the 
will  of  the  people  or  geography,  or  over 
the  very  nettling  problem  of  Jerusalem, 
as  was  mentioned,  or  the  Arab 
refugees. 

I  think  there  is  a  chance  to  scttie  this 
dispute.  I  think  there  is  a  chance.  I  think 
some  of  the  genius  which  can  be  mus- 
tered here  in  the  Senate  can  materially 
help  in  that  chance.  I  deeply  feel  that 
the  President,  having  announced  his 
poUcy  on  July  1,  which  was  so  heavily 
premised  on  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world,  for  peace  in 
this  area,  having  been  supported  by  71 
Senators,  though  there  was  a  heavy 
manifestation  for  it  in  this  Chamber.  In 
my  judgment,  the  President  would  not 
have  proceeded  as  he  did  without  that 
support  from  so  many  senators. 

We  have  a  very  creative  responsibility. 
I  shall  consider  it  a  privilege  to  try  to 
share  it  with  the  chairman,  as  I  am  sure 
many  other  Senators  will,  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  ultimate 
result. 

One  thing  is  very  clear:  Certainly, 
there  is  the  most  ample  goodwill  and  de- 
sire to  bring  this  terrible  crisis  to  a  peace- 
ful conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  and  for  that  we  will 
all  be  grateful. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  thar 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  do  not  know  any  man  better 
equipped  to  make  contributions  to  this 
difficult  problem  than  the  Senator  from 


New  York.  He  has  always  had  an  in- 
terest in  it.  but  in  addition  to  his  inter- 
est in  it.  he  has  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly grounded  minds  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  matters  both  legal  and  poUtical. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  speech  is 
to  inspire — of  course,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  does  not  need  any  inspira- 
tion—the Senate  and  the  whole  country 
to  take  an  interest  in  this  matter  and 
to  recognize  that  we  are  already  in- 
volved and  that  the  whole  world  Is  in- 
volved in  it.  and  to  stimulate  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  come  forward  with 
any  ideas  they  have  to  help  us  in  the 
negotiations.  It  is  high  time  we  found 
some  way  other  than  the  force  of  arms 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  to  believe 
that  my  speech  or  any  other  speech  will 
provide  a  solution.  The  history  of  the 
human  race  does  not  give  a  great  basis 
for  optimism  about  solving  these  prob- 
lems. But  the  previous  history  of  the 
human  race  did  not  include  nuclear 
arms.  UntU  recently  it  did  not  have  the 
present  technological  development 
which  now  burdens  as  well  as  benefits 
us.  I  think  we  are  more  burdened  than 
benefited  from  it.  The  whole  world  has 
advanced.  It  is  this  realization  that  in- 
spires someone  to  keep  some  hope  in 
mind  that  we  may  avoid  the  short- 
sightedness which,  in  the  past,  has  so 
frequently  resulted  in  wars  which  have 
devastated  the  world. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  able  to  solve  these 
difficulties  by  reason.  After  all,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  such  as  Sen- 
ators, to  apply  reason.  We  can  always 
hope  that  our  mentality  and  our  politi- 
cal astuteness  can  catch  up  with  the 
technological  changes  and  find  a  way  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  world.  That  is 
all.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  explore  it, 
at  the  very  minimiun. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  hope  for  two  changes. 
First.  I  hope  It  is  true  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, with  whom  I  have  such  a  deep  ac- 
quaintance and  feeling.  They  had  a  ter- 
rible heritage  for  five  millennia,  and  the 
apogee  of  barbarism  came  in  the  HiUer 
regime.  The  Arabs  have  had  a  most  il- 
lustrious history  of  culture  and  tech- 
nology, mathematics  in  the  fundamental 
sense,  and  they  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  world,  and  then  they  fell 
into  a  period  of  centuries  of  desuetude 
which  has  made  their  area  one  of  the 
most  feudal  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
depressed  in  the  world. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  modern  cur- 
rents have  not  touched  the  Arab  world, 
as  often  seems  to  be  the  case.  I  think  It 
is  almost  Impossible  to  accept  and  I  re- 
fuse to  believe  it. 

Perhaps  out  of  these  two  illustrious 
heritages — Jewish  and  Arab — not  only 
can  peace  be  made,  but  perhaps  the 
whole  area  can  be  brought  forward  into 
a  new  developmental  phase,  In  which  it 
is  now  literally  behind  the  whole  world. 
I  shall  certainly  join  hands  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  interested,  to  see  If 
we  can  fashion  this  result. 
Ml'.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 


tor. I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  only  re- 
cently we  have  had  these  developments. 
The  Arabs  and  the  Jews  used  to  get 
aloix?  in  close  proximity  there  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  problem  in  earlier  days 
was  not  rivalry  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  Israelis;  it  was  the  colonialism  of 
Western  Europe,  the  British  and  the 
Americans  who  injected  themselves  into 
matters  of  local  concern,  that  caused  the 
trouble. 

I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  really  any  rea- 
son why  they  cannot  get  along.  They  are 
both  gifted  peoples  with  rich  cultural 
heritages.  The  reason  I  mention  the  cul- 
tural heritages  of  those  countries  is  be- 
cause I  recognize  the  great  talents  of 
their  people.  We  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  tremendous  talents  and  abUities  of 
the  Jewish  people,  as  demonstrated  here 
and  in  every  other  country.  And,  as  the 
Senator  mentioned,  the  Arabs  have  had 
periods  of  great  accomplishment.  They 
are.  I  am  sure,  people  who  can  live  at 
peace,  as  they  did  until  recentiy.  This  is 
not  a  long  lasting  enmity,  extending 
baclc  hundreds  of  years.  Their  mutual  en- 
emies v.ere  the  Europeans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  may  have  an  ad- 
ditional 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wish  me  to 

yield?  .  ,    ,^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  I  shall  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding  for  a  few  comments 
and  several  questions. 

I  noted  yesterday  the  full  coverage  of 
the  intended  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  today,  and  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
laying  out  before  the  world  and  the 
American  public  in  such  a  thorough 
maimer  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems that  we  face. 

We  have  devoted  too  much  attention 
to  Vietnam  and  Indochina,  an  area  10 
or  11  thousand  miles  from  our  country, 
where  the  direct  relationship  between 
our  vital  interests  and  bur  national  se- 
curity is  not  nearly  as  apparent  as  it  is 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  bringing  into 
public  debate  and  bringing  to  public  at- 
tention for  consideration  various  alterna- 
tives and  various  routes  that  can  be  used 
to  find  what  we  must  find— peace  and 
stability  for  the  people  of  Israel  and  of 
the  Arab  States,  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East;  because  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  may  depend  upon 
whether  we  can  find  an  answer  to  this 
very  agonizing  problem. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  also  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  exceptionally 
fine  presentation  yesterday  on  "Meet  the 

Press." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. ^    ^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  no  one  else  intends  to. 
I  certainly  shall  want  to  put  the  "Meet 
the  Press"  transcript,  when  It  becomes 
available.  Into  the  Record,  becatise  I 
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think  all  of  us  who  did  not  see  it  should 
certainly  study  and  read  the  very  care- 
fully chosen  words  of  our  distinguished 
colleague.  .  - 

I  have  just  a  few  questions,  ana  i 
think  they  are  serious  and  important 
questions,  raised  by  the  presentation 
made  by  the  distinguished  chamnan  ol 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Senator  in- 
tended his  proposals  to  be  provocative, 
and  to  raise  questions,  because  only  by 
raising  these  questions  can  we  obtain 
answers.  __ 

My  first  question  respects  the  concern 
that  I  feel  the  people  of  tiie  State  of 
Israel,  and  the  government  of  Israel 
would  have  about  the  proposal  when  it 
Is  suggested  that  they  return  to  the  tiielr 
previously  insecure  borders,  and  give  up 
what  they  now  have  and  have  gained 
through  the  so-called  6-day  war.  a  war 
that  they  did  not  want,  but  which  they 
felt  was  a  necessary  protection  against 
the  threats  made  that  they  would  be 
driven  Into  the  sea  and  exterminated. 

I  presume  that  the  philosophy  is  that 
a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush  They  do  ffid  much  more  secure 
as  a  result  of  having  those  territories 
but  they  are  being  asked,  in  this  pro- 
posal, to  give  them  up  In  exchange  for  a 
U  S  treaty  commitment  to  rescue  Israel 
if' she  is  attacked,  and  in  exchange  for 
United  Nations  guarantees. 

They  look  at  United  Nations  guaran- 
tees with  some  concern,  because  they 
have  not  always  been  treated  m  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  friendly  and  under- 
standing way  by  the  United  Nations. 
Would  the  Senator  care  to  expand  on 
how  he,  walking  In  the  shoes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  knowing  what  they  have 
gone  tiirough,  could  give  them  assurance 
that  giving  up  the  land  that  they  now 
hold  can  be  a  proper  exchange  for  the 
commitment  and  the  guarantee? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  make  the  pomt, 
of  course,  that  apparenUy— and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it^the  return  of  the 
land  is  a  precondition  to  any  negotiated 
settiement.  That  is.  if  they  do  not  do 
that,  tiie  war  will  continue.  That  is  one 
of  my  assumptions;  I  think  it  is  a  just 
assumption. 

If  the  territory  is  returned,  and  it 
leads  to  the  guarantees  which  I  have 
mentioned,  it  seems  to  me  the  only  way 
to  approach  the  matter  is  through  a  set- 
tiement that  would  give  the  State  of 
Israel  security  so  that  she  can  Uve  in 
peace  and  pursue  her  future  without 
being  a  garrison  state  and  continually 
waging  war. 

As  to  the  significance  of  certain  pieces 
of  real  estate  to  a  nation's  security,  I 
think  the  experience  of  most  of  mankind 
is  that  real  estate  does  not  give  security, 
especially  with  modern  weapons.  It  may 
have  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  days  of 
bows  and  arrows,  when  a  particular  river, 
for  example  which  could  not  be  crossed, 
except  by  boats  or  sometiilng,  gave  a 
certain  security.  I  am  sure  there  was  a 
period  prior  to  technological  develop- 
ments when  mountains,  heights,  or  rivers 
gave  real  seciirity. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  such  factors 
are  very  significant  any  longer.  What  Is 


significant  is  the  attitude  of  the  neigh- 
bors. You  cannot  really  Uve  in  peace  if 
your  neighbors  are  determined  to  make 
war.  We  have  had  many  examples  of 

that.  ,     ,      . 

I  try  to  be  careful  about  analogies,  be- 
cause they  can  be  very  misleading,  but 
the  French,  before  World  War  n.  felt 
that  if  they  had  tiie  Rhineland  and  the 
Saar  It  would  add  to  their  security.  It 
did  not.  Now  they  do  not  have  either  one. 
and  they  are  far  more  secure.  There  has 
been  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans,  and  this  has  made  the 
difference.  ^  ^^. 

Then  there  Is  our  own  experience  with 
the  Canadians.  They  do  not  feel,  as  far  as 
I  know,  any  insecurity,  though  we  could 
walk  across  that  border  any  day,  be- 
cause of  our  greater  size  and  the  strength 
of  our  forces. 

In  other  words,  the  important  thing  Is 
the  attitude  of  people.  I  do  not  think  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis  are  going  to 
achieve  security  untU  both  sides  make 
up  their  minds  to  accept  a  peaceful  sit- 
uation. 

As  to  the  guarantees,  that  is,  the  guar- 
antees of  the  United  Nations,  I  hope  that 
organization  would  be  serious  in  sup- 
porting the  guarantees  of  the  individual 
countries,  including  our  own.  I  think 
that  is  what  would  contribute  most  to 
the  development  of  an  attitude,  on  the 
part  of  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis, 
that  they  are  going  to  live  in  peace. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  would  be  an  en- 
couragement to  make  the  Arabs  feel  that 
they  could  not  upset  it.  It  ought  to  dis- 
abuse their  minds  of  the  idea  that  they 
can  destroy  Israel.  This  in  itself,  It  seems 
to  me.  would  tend  to  cause  that  Idea  to 
evaporate,  and  cause  them  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  presence  of  Israel. 
That  would  be  a  part  of  their  obligation. 
Whether  or  not  they  would  actually  do 
it  is,  of  course,  a  question. 

But  the  piece  of  paper  is  not  the  nnai 
answer;  it  is  the  change  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  people  themselves. 

Such  changes  have  come  about  in 
other  areas.  We  know  how  suddenly  the 
great  animosity  that  existed  between  us 
and  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans  25 
years  ago  has  changed.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  should  assume  that  we  are  so 
superior  to  all  other  people  that  we  can 
change  and  they  cannot.  I  think  these 
are  all  very  gifted  people,  and  can 
cliange  But  we  have  to  create  the  con- 
ditions that  make  the  change  possible. 
Mr  PERCY.  I  assume  that  if  there 
existed  between  the  IsraeUs  and  the 
Arabs  the  feeling  that  exists  between  the 
Canadians  and  the  United  States,  we 
would  not  have  much  of  a  problem.  But 
tiie  feelings  that  exist  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Israel  are 
a  long  way  from  that. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  why  I  say  I 
do  not  like  analogies.  However,  ttiat  of 
the  French  and  the  Germans  is  a  rather 

dramatic 

Mr  PERCY.  In  the  long  run,  I  feel 
there  is  a  basis  for  what  the  Senator 
suggests.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  now  betwe«i 
the  Germans  and  the  Russians  we  have 
seen  at  least  the  stirrings  of  a  movement 


for  conciliation.  This  is  something  quite 
remarkable. 

Mr.  PERCY.  By  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's proposal,  did  he  wish  to  remove 
from  the  area  of  negotiation  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  beUigerent  parties  them- 
selves might  agree  that  It  makes  sense 
for  Israel  to  retain  small  areas  which 
have  no  great  value  economically  but 
which  strategically  may  give  great  as- 
surance to  the  people? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course  not.  If  the 
parties  agree  to  that.  I  would  welcome  it. 
In  anticipation  that  they  may  not,  I 
simply  suggested  as  an  alternative  that 
the  Security  Council  undertake  to  station 
United  Nations  troops  at  those  critical 

areas.  , , 

If  they  would  agree  to  that,  it  would 
mean  that  they  have  progressed  far 
bey<md  what  I  had  anticipated  they 
might  as  to  their  aUltude.  If  they  could 
reach  that  kind  of  reconciliation,  that 
would  be  all  the  better. 

Mr  PERCY.  In  other  words,  just  on 
the  eve  of  talks,  it  is  not  the  Senator's 
intention  to  remove  the  initiative  from 
the  parties  themselves  or  to  impose  from 
the  outside  the  details  of  an  arrangement 
or  settiement  on  tiie  parties  themselves. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  PERCY.  They  could  work  out  these 

details.  , 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  orUy  reason  for 
that  is  that,  as  the  Senator  knows,  this 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
they  have  been  unable  to  work  out  the 
details.  It  would  be  much  more  accept- 
able if  the  parties  themselves  could  work 
it  out.  It  Is  only  as  a  last  resort,  in  rec- 
ognition of  Uie  danger  of  this  to  us,  that 
I  make  this  proposal— on  the  theory  that 
these  proposals.  If  Uiey  are  taken  sen- 
ously.  might  be  a  furtiier  Incentive  for 
the  parties  to  work  it  out.  One  can  reason 
either  way  on  that. 

Mr  PERCY.  I  would  presume  that  the 
distiriguished  Senator  welcomed,  as  I 
did  the  initiative  taken  by  SecreUry 
Rogers  and  the  Indicated  willingness  of 
Prime  Minister  Meir,  King  Hussein,  and 
President  Nasser  to  negotiate  Uiese  con- 
ditions.   

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Certamly. 
Mr   PERCY.  And  nothing  should  in- 
terfere, then,  with  whatever  progress  can 
be  made. 

In  other  words,  one  might  say  that  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  there  as  another  alternative,  should 
the  initiative  which  is  now  under  way 
faU  in  other  words,  if  that  fails,  all  is 
not' lost.  We  would  stUl  have  aiiother 
route  by  which  we  could  go.  I  feel  that 
the  United  Nations  should  take  a  much 
more  active  role  in  this  situation  in  the 
future  than  it  has  In  the  past. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator.  . 

As  I  have  tried  to  emphasize,  the  pomt 
about  Involving  the  United  Nations  and 
having  it  undertake  responsibiUty  m  this 
matter  is  one  of  the  most  important  rea- 
sons for  my  making  the  speech,  because 
the  United  Nations  is  important.  It  is 
especially  Important  to  smaU  countries. 
It  may  be  more  Important  to  them  than 
It  Is  to  big  countries,  but  I  am  not  sure 
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that  it  Is.  Since  the  big  countries  se^ 
inevitably  to  become  involved  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  smaUer  countries  so.  it  is  im- 
portant to  aU.  But  the  small  countries 
are  more  immediately  concerned.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  important  element.  If  a  Mid- 
dle East  settlement  could  be  a  precedent 
for  action  by  the  Security  CouncU,  it 
would  be  a  great  step  forward. 

Mr  PERCY.  My  principal  concern  goes 
to  another  area  that  I  was  not  quite  sure 
I  fully  understood  yesterday  in  the  press 
presentation  of  the  Senator's  point. 

We  would  provide  a  commitment  to 
the  SUte  of  Israel,  which  would  back  up 
a  solution  to  be  worked  out  by  the  United 
Nations,  to  guarantee  their  security  and 
the  condition  of  peace  in  that  area  to  the 
extent  that  we  could.  What,  then,  is  to 
prevent  the  Arab  States  to  Uterally,  one 
might  say,  almost  blackmail  the  Soviet 
Union  into  giving  them  a  guarantee  in 
which  they  might  get  a  stronger  guar- 
antee than  would  be  given  to  us?  Then. 
reinforced  with  this  guarantee  and  the 
highly  emotional  state  of  this  whole 
situation  out  there,  could  it  be  probable 
that  some  Arab  State  might  be  Inclined 
to  take  some  rash  action  which  today 
would  be  military  suicide  but  which, 
backed  up  by  a  Soviet  guarantee  such 
as  we  had  given,  might  then  reinforce 
their  intestinal  fortitude,  cause  them  to 
go  ahead,  which  then,  through  an  action 
of  a  third  party,  might  force  the  super 
powers  into  a  confrontation? 

I  shall  very  much  appreciate  some 
explanation  as  to  how  we  could  avoid 
this  kind  of  situation  should  we  give  a 
guarantee  on  our  side.  This,  of  course, 
would  not  be  the  kind  of  guarantee  that 
would  give  the  State  of  Israel  or  the  area 
any  assurance  for  the  future. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  get  the  full  Impact  of  that. 

My  assumption  all  along  has  been  that 
the  Russians  have  an  interest  in  settling 
the  matter  and  do  not  have  an  interest 
in  allowing  the  Arabs  to  involve  them  In 
a  war  with  us. 

It  would  be  a  wholly  irrational  act.  if 
the  Russians  gave  any  such  guarantee.  I 
am  not  sure  what  kind  of  guarantee  could 
go  further  than  what  I  am  proposing  we 
take  and  the  Security  Council  take. 

I  carmot  imagine  the  Russians  sasring. 
"No  matter  how  unreasonable,  we  will 
back  you,  even  if  you  want  to  destroy 
Israel."  I  do  not  think  they  would  enter 
into  that  agreement,  unless  one  assumes 
that  they  are  totally  devious  and  delib- 
erately fraudulent  in  what  they  agree  to. 
If  they  have  anything  like  that  in  mind, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  today 
from  putting  10  times  as  many  pilots  in 
there,  10  times  as  many  missiles,  and 
everything  else.  I  suppose  they  are  physi- 
cally capable  of  doing  it.  but  I  do  not 
think  they  want  to  do  it. 

Here,  again,  we  have  to  come  back  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  people  Involved.  If 
we  cannot  possibly  have  any  confidence 
In  their  imdertaklngs  and  their  agree- 
ments, all  of  tills  is  just  so  much  talk.  It 
may  be  that  the  human  race  is  incapable 
of  negotiating  a  settlement  of  its  prob- 
lems, that  only  force  can  be  relied  upon 
We  have  not  been  very  successful  in  it. 
We  have  had  some  minor  successes  here 
and  there. 


I  think  that  the  only  way  we  can  pro- 
ceed is  to  assume  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  solemn  imdertaltings  that 
countries  make,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  many  of  them  have  been 
breached.  Upon  that  assumption.  I  think 
that  what  the  Senator  is  proposing  might 
happen  with  the  Russians  involves  an 
assumption  that  they  would  act  irra- 
tionally in  this  whole  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tne  Sen- 
ator's additional  15  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  continue  for   5 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Perhaps  a  hypothetical 
situation,  then,  could  help  clarify  my 
concern. 

We  would  presumably,  under  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal,  guarantee  that  If  Israel 
were  attacked  by  an  Arab  State,  we  would 
go  to  Israel's  defense.  A  counterpart  pro- 
posal then  would  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  Arab  States,  that  if  they 
were  attacked  by  Israel,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  come  to  their  defense. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  go  to  the 
United  Nations,  as  a  member  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  so  do  we. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  is  this:  Let  us  say  the  fedayeen, 
or  the  commandos,  would  attack  from 
an  Arab  State;  that  it  might  well  be  pre- 
simied  by  the  State  of  Israel  that  the  at- 
tack was  being  supported  by  the  army, 
if  not  directly,  at  least  Indirectly,  of  that 
country.  They  then  retaliated,  as  they 
have,  and  attacked  the  commandos.  The 
Arab  State  interprets  this  as  an  attack 
upon  it  and  says  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
"Attack  Israel,  because  the  treaty  we 
have  with  you  has  been  violated,  and  yon 
are  therefore  compelled  to  come  to  our 
defense." 

This  is  the  kind  of  situation  I  feel  cer- 
tain we  would  all  want  to  avoid,  and  I 
would  hope  that  it  could  be  clarified,  so 
that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  situation  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  envision 
our  being  drawn  into. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  assuming  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
which  will  have  been  guaranteed  by  the 
Security  Coimcil.  Our  entering  into  It 
does  not  change  those  conditions.  If  the 
Senator  is  assuming,  say.  tliat  Egypt  or 
Jordan  should  violate  it  by  harboring 
and  doing  by  proxy  what  they  have 
agreed  not  to  do  directly.  I  can  see  no 
justification  for  saying  it  is  not  a  viola- 
tion. That  is  a  violation  of  their  under- 
taking. In  contrast,  we  have  the  hypo- 
thetical situation  that  they  are  unable 
to  control  absolutely  all  the  activities  of 
small  guerrilla  bands  who,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  and  good  faith  efforts  of  the 
respective  governments,  can  still  make 
raids.  And  this  could  happen.  Then  it 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  be- 
cause they  have  in  good  faith  tried  to 
live  up  to  it.  They  cannot  quite  control 
all  the  commandos  any  more  than  we 
,'  can  quite  control  our  own  criminals  here 
at  home.  As  strong  as  we  are,  we  have 
the  same  problon,  although  in  a  differ- 
ent context.  But  it  is  not  a  violation  of 


the  treaty.  I  would  expect,  certainly, 
that  Israel  would  be  quite  competent  to 
deal  with  an  act.  If  it  had  no  backing 
from  an  Arab  government,  Israel  could 
certainly  contain  it.  They  can  now,  and 
they  could  imder  any  reasonable  circxmi- 
stances,  even  though  backed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, or  even  though  backed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  like  the  criminals  operat- 
ing here  in  Washington  or  Chicago,  we 
are  not  able  quite  to  control  them.  But  if 
we  assimie  a  breach,  then  the  whole 
thing  falls  to  the  groimd  of  course,  and 
it  is  impossible.  World  War  I  started 
when  a  solemn  obligation  was  breached 
with  regard  to  Belgium.  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared and  believe  it  is  possible  that 
someone  will  breach  an  agreement.  But 
what  Is  the  alternative?  If  we  try  and 
fall,  we  will  still  be  no  worse  off  than  we 
are  now. 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  that,  I  certainly 
concur.  I  commend  the  Senator  once 
again  for  his  Initiative  in  opening  up  this 
debate,  which  I  hope  will  be  carried  on, 
because  I  think  it  helps  our  understand- 
ing of  the  complex!^  of  the  problem, 
and  will  help  us  also  in  the  coming 
months  on  the  negotiations. 

My  last  question  is  an  attempt  to  clar- 
ify the  Senator's  feelings  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
Blast.  I  do  not  think  that  we  dare  under- 
estimate Soviet  determination  to  assume 
a  major  role  In  Middle  Bast  affairs.  I 
think  it  is  to  our  national  interest  to 
bring  about  an  equitable  peace  in  that 
area  and,  thereby,  reduce  Arab  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviets  while  saving  Israel. 
In  reading  the  Senator's  speech,  I  felt 
that  he  was  a  Uttle  less  concerned  or 
maybe  a  good  deal  less  concerned  than  I 
have  been  about  Soviet  intentions  in  the 
Middle  East.  Would  the  Senator  com- 
ment on  what  he  believes  the  Soviet  in- 
tentions have  been  there,  and  what  the 
direct  relctionshlp  is  to  our  national 
security? 

With  the  answer  to  that  question,  I 
wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  helping  me  better  to  understand  his 
very,  very  forthright,  fine,  and  valuable 
contribution  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  works  of  approval  of 
my  efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  proceed  for  an  additional  2 

minutes .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to  the 
Intention  of  the  Soviet  Union,  first,  I 
think  they  Intend,  wherever  they  wish,  to 
be  recognized  as  a  major  power.  We  often 
refer  to  the  two  existing  superpowers, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
because  of  our  industrial  power  and  our 
military  power.  I  suppose  the  Soviets 
believe  that  they  have  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  parity  with  us  In  the  art  of  de- 
struction, but  each  of  us  has  such  tre- 
mendous military  power  that  we  could 
destroy  each  other  and  maybe  most  of 
the  world  if  we  sought  to  do  so.  So,  the 
Soviets  wish  to  be  recognized.  They  do 
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not  agree  that  we  have  an  exclusive  fee 
simple  title  in  Mediterranean  affairs.  In 
the  Middle  East,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in 
the  Caribbean,  or  anywhere  else,  any 
more  than  they  have  a  fee  simple  title 
that  excludes  us  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Their  national  ego.  like  our 
own,  I  suppose,  requires  that  they  be 
able  to  sail  theh:  ships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  anywhere  else  they  like  on 
the  high  seas.  They  do  not  recognize  that 
we  have  a  prior  right  to  control  of  or 
access  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  I  happen  to 
think  they  are  willing  even  to  talk  at 
Vienna  is  that  they  feel  they  have  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  parity  with  us  and 
therefore  they  are  willing  to  talk.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  old  principle  many 
people  subscribe  to,  that  we  should  ne- 
gotiate only  from  strength  is  a  feasible 
policy,  because  the  opposite  side  says. 
"Well,  we  will  not  negotiate  from  weak- 
ness." therefore  we  never  get  to  nego- 
tiate. I  think  the  way  we  interpret  their 
actions  in  the  SALT  talks  is  just  that. 
They  feel  they  have  acquired  a  degree  of 
parity  in  the  world. 


of  information.  Would  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  involve  the  ones  I 
have  here  in  my  hand  to  present  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  it 
would.  I  make  this  request  in  the  interest 
of  saving  time.  So  often  Senators  have 
to  wait  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  order 
to  get  recognition  only  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  the  name  of  a  cosponsor  to  a 
bill,  resolution,  or  amendment.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which  has 
been  entered,  any  Senator  may  present 
in  writing  to  the  Parliamentarian  at  the 
desk,  without  getting  recognition  from 
the  floor,  the  names  of  cosponsors  of  bills, 
resolutions,  and  amendments,  and  the 
Congressional  Record  will  so  show.  This 
means  that  a  staff  aide  caimot  present 
such  an  item  at  the  desk.  It  must  be  done 
by  the  Senator  himself  and  the  request 
must  be  signed  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  How- 
ever, in  lieu  of  a  signature  to  these  re- 
quests. I  shall  make  them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  may,  of  course,  do  tlaat 
if  he  so  wishes. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BoGGs).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  under 
the  3-minute  limitation. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
REGARDING  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unaaiimous  consent  that  for 
the  remainder  of  the  91st  Congress,  any 
Senator  may  present  a  request  in  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  him,  to  add  the  names 
of  cosponsor  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
amendments,  and  that  such  request  ap- 
pear in  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
cniair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With  the 
further  understanding  that  the  request 
presented  by  each  Senator  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Senator  who  turns  in  the 
request  with  the  parliamentarian  at  the 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  With 
that  further  vinderstanding,  without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  con- 
sider including  as  a  part  of  his  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  a  notice 
go  to  all  Senators  in  addition  to  being 
in  the  Record,  so  that  all  Senators  will 
know  that  henceforth  cosponsorship  may 
be  accomplished  by  tendering  the  re- 
quest to  the  Parliamentarian  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  make  that  request,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  such  a  notice  be 
included  in  the  Daily  Digest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(Ajectlon,  itisso  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  point 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  to- 
day, the  unflnlshed  business  remain  laid 
aside  and  that  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  that  It  be- 
come the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  mOUYE  ON  AN  ALL-VOL- 
UNTEE31  ARMED  FORCE 

Mr.  HATETELD.  Mr.  President,  wi  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inottye)  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  of  his  position  on  Senate 
Amendment  844  to  H.R.  17123  to  estab- 
lish an  all-volunteer  military  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statouent  by  Senatob  Danbl  K.  Inoute 

The  Senate  wUl  eoon  be  considering 
Amendment  number  844,  which  will  add  a 
new  title  to  the  Military  Procurement  Au- 
thorization Bill  Implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Gates  Commission  for  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force. 

I  have  decided,  after  a  long  period  of 
agonising  review  of  the  facts,  that  I  shaU 
support  this  amendment  because  I  beUeve 
that  the  Selective  Service  System,  as  It  Is 
presently  constituted,  has  outlived  Its  vise- 
fulneas.  The  time  has  come  to  institute  a  new 
system  for  raising  mai^wwer  more  consistent 
with  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  Uadltlon. 

Last  year,  I  opposed  the  all-volunteer  army 
concept  because  I  believed  it  was  Impractical 
and  would  have  dangerous  Implications  for 
American  freedom.  I  must  frankly  admit 
that  I  >tm  do  not  regard  It  as  the  panacea 
which  many  of  Its  enthusiastic  supporters 
consider  It. 


I  am  Btin  gravely  fearful  of  the  "profes- 
sional" military.  The  "professionals"  have 
too  much  power  already.  Events  of  this  cen- 
tury should  be  convincing.  To  set  them  fur- 
ther apart  from  the  general  run  of  humanity 
is  a  dangerous  development.  At  the  very 
least,  the  draft  added  to  the  military  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  young  men  In  uni- 
form who  hated  the  military.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  with  a  volimteer  army,  men  who 
hate  military  service  wlU  be  volunteering. 
Nor  will  one  vrith  an  advanced  education 
and  prospects  for  a  well-paying  job  b«  en- 
ticed Into  entering  this  hard,  sometimes 
lonely  and  dangerous,  but  very  necessary 
profession.  I  fear  that  thousands  of  young 
men,  freed  from  the  si)ecter  of  military  serv- 
ice, will  not  Join  the  military  and  henci 
deprive  us  of  a  body  of  oflScers  and  enlisted 
men  who  wUl  subject  military  decisions  to 
skeptical  and  suspicious  scrutiny. 

However,  I  have  decided  that  the  poten- 
tial   good    of    this    amendment    outweighs 
whatever  doubts  and  misgivings  I  may  have. 
My  support  for  the  amendment  Is  based  not 
only  on  the  economic  and   political   argu- 
ments familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  also  on  considerations  of  what  the 
draft  has  done  to  our  society.  (Jompulsory 
service  has  had    pernicious   eSects  on   our 
country  and  weakened  our  social  fiber.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  m\ich  of  this  disruption  and 
tension  will  ease  If  the  draft  Is  eliminated. 
No  one  need  convince   me   of  the  many 
inequities  found  in  the  draft.  Everyone  who 
has  studied  the  problem   has  come  across 
cases  where  Induction  htis  been  used  to  re- 
press dissent.  Some  local  boards  have  been 
careless — ^by    design    or    Ignorance — In    ob- 
serving the  legal  rights  of  registrants  and 
as  a  result  have  clogged  the  Federal  courts 
with  a  multitude  of  complex  cases.  The  loop- 
holes and  exemptions  have  led  to  tortured 
legal   distinctions   of   "conscientious   objec- 
tion". Most  Important,  the  draft  has  been 
administered  with  an  uneven  hand,  leaving 
thoee    men    with   a   college   education   and 
wealth  a  greater  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
Interests  than  those  who  were  less  favored. 
Finally,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  great 
personal  crises  of  conscience  many  men  un- 
dergo when  confronted  with  the  momentous 
decision  posed  by  the  draft.  This  crisis  has 
been  aggravated  by  our  involvement  In  the 
most  unpopular  war  In  our  history,  a  war 
whose  continuation  I  oppose.  Approximately 
60,(X)0  men  have  fled  to  Canada.  Unco  tin  ted 
numbers  have  fled  to  other  countries  will- 
ing to  offer  them  asylum. 

These  decisions  to  flee  have  had  tragic 
consequences  on  their  families.  They  prob- 
ably have  destroyed  prmnlslng  careers, 
broken  marriages,  and  caused  Irreparable 
loss  to  our  national  life.  Many  of  those  anti- 
mllltary  youths  who  accept  induction  have 
continued  their  insubordination  and  opposi- 
tion to  army  policy,  and  their  contribution 
to  the  spirit  of  restlessness  In  the  military 
has  been  of  great  concern  to  career  officers. 
The  great  hostility  engendered  by  this  antl- 
mllltary  feeUng  has  led  to  skyrockeUng  rates 
of  desertion  from  the  armed  forces.  None  of 
this  human  tragedy  or  alienation  can  be 
computed  In  dollars  and  cents. 

I  hope  that  our  democracy  wUl  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressures  of  a 
"professional"  military.  I  shall  support  ef- 
forts to  terminate  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  I  pray  that  my  decision  Is  a  correct 
one. 


ALL- VOLUNTEER  ARMED  FORCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  LeRoy 
Anderson,  major  general,  UJ5.  Army  re- 
tired, and  former  Member  of  Congress, 
recently  made  a  statement  on  the  all- 
volunteer  military  which  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous   consent    that    the   statement   be 
pnnted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMINT    of    LrROY    ANDERSON 

The  draXt  Is  unnecessary,  unjust,  expen- 
sive in  money  and  moral  values  and  a  tiireat 
to  the  very  fabric  of  our  society.  It  Is  as  un- 
American  as  the  old  British  custom  of 
shanKhallng  or  impressing  seamen  by  force. 
^1  usual  reason  given  for  continuing  the 
draft  is  that  It  would  be  too  expensive  to 
have  an  aU-volunteer  mlUtary.  Forget  for 
the  moment  that  this  statement  Is.  on  the 
face  of  It.  an  acknowledgment  that  we  are 
forcing  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  national  defense  onto  the  shoulders  of  the 
young  men  selected  for  the  draft  (who  had 
no  part  In  malting  the  mess  they  are  sup- 
posed to  clean  up.  at  the  possible  cost  of 
Ihelr  lives).  The  fact  Is  that  the  argument 
just  win  not  stand  up  under  close  scrutiny, 
all  factors  considered. 

The  draft,  far  from  being  economical.  Is  a 
most  wasteful  way  of  maintaining  military 
manpower.  What  efficient  corporation  would 
tolerate  a  personnel  system  with  the  mili- 
tary services  high  rate  of  turnover,  as  It 
trains  and  retrains  new  men  every  few 
months  to  operate  the  Increasingly  complex 
and  complicated  machinery  of  modem  war- 
fare? 

Let  Congress  determine  the  size  of  the 
military  and  then  provide  the  funds  to  staff 
It  with  those  who  willingly  choose  the  mili- 
tary profession.  Whatever  the  required 
strength  the  personnel  can  be  recruited  if 
the  pay  and  other  incentives  are  competi- 
tive with  other  occupations  and  proportional 
to  the  demands  of  the  service. 

This  will  be  more  economical  In  the  long 
run  than  our  present  i»nUquated  system  of 
conscription.  We  must  move,  in  this  time 
of  increasingly  sophisticated  weapons,  from 
a,  system  of  draftees,  much  of  whose  time  Is 
spent  in  training,  and  many  of  whom  are 
unwillingly  in  the  service,  to  a  mUitary  that 
Is  professional  and  makes  a  career  of  It.  Cer- 
tainly savings,  efficiency  and  a  better  stand- 
ard of  performance  wUl  then  do  the  Job  with 
a  smaller  number  of  properly  trained  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  supported  by  civilian  em- 
ployees where  feasible. 

Perhaps  too.  we  have  overlooked  the  need 
for  motivation  to  make  the  military  efficient. 
A  man  will  -lo  a  good  Job  If  he  believes  in  It, 
a  poor  Job  If  he  Is  forced  to  do  something  he 
doesn't  want  to  do,  or  something  which  la 
counter  to  his  deep-felt  convictions.  Having 
been  a  tank  battalion  and  task  force  com- 
mander m  combat  from  Normandy  to  the 
Elbe  In  WWn.  I  was  much  Impressed  by 
the  findings  of  then  Colonel,  now  General.  8. 
L  A  Marshall.  General  Marshall  found  that 
a  large  number  of  soldiers.  nomlnaUy  In 
combat,  made  no  contribution  to  the  success 
of  their  units.  Many  never  fired  their  rifles 
or  carbines,  even  when  the  flow  of  battle 
threatened  their  own  bodily  safety.  Yet  each 
of  these  non-effective  soldiers  required  the 
same  number  of  men  to  back  him  up  in  the 
support  and  logistical  forceo  as  did  any  other 
soldier  in  the  lines.  We  can  say  that  for  each 
non-effective  soldier  the  military  was  also 
providing  backup  personnel  and  supplies, 
and  that  thu  sum  total  was  wasted. 

I  believe  that  In  an  all-volunteer  service 
there  would  be  far  fewer  non-effectives,  re- 
ducing both  combat  and  service  expendi- 
ture? and  providing  a  far  more  effective  and 
efficient  military  machine. 

The  argumenu  I  have  presented  so  far 
have  been  those  concerned  with  Justice,  fair- 
ness and  with  the  material,  practical  pilars 
and  cents  considerations.  Those  weft  my 
views  when  I  sat  on  the  Hotise  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  they  are  stUl  my  views. 
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Now.  additionally,  as  an  observer  of  the  na- 
tional scene,  I  am  convinced  that  continua- 
tion of  our  present  draft  system  could  well 
have  apocalyptic  consequences  in  the  grow- 
ing alienation  of  our  young  from  the  rest  of 
society.  No  other  single  cause  U  so  respon- 
sible for  the  growing  alienation,  dissent  and 
protest  throughout  our  nation  as  U  con- 
scription and  its  concomitant  issues  of  peace 
and  war.  Thla  is  a  terrible  and  pervasive 
alienation,  found  among  all  classes  of  Ameri- 
cans, rich  and  poor,  white  and  non-white 
alike. 

The  cause  Is  to  be  found  In  the  grave  de- 
fects in  the  draft  system  Itself,  which  call 
upon  some  young  men  to  offer  their  lives  for 
reasons  which  are.  at  the  least,  unclear;  for 
reasons  which  appear  to  many  to  call  upon 
them  to  participate  In  a  war  which  they  re- 
gard as  totally  unjustifiable.  Immoral  and 
inconsistent  with  the  great  democratic  and 
humanitarian  traditions  of  our  country. 
Much  of  the  turmoil  on  our  campuses  Is  con- 
scription and  draft  related.  The  fact  that 
over  60.000  young  men  have  left  the  country 
because  of  the  draft  and  that  some  30.000  are 
simply  refusing  the  draft  and  taking  their 
punishment  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
depth  of  their  feelings  and  convictions. 

The  draft  Is  terribly  unjust,  both  as  be- 
tween one  young  man  and  another  and  even 
more  because  It  forces  certain  young  men 
to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost, 
even  to  sacrificing  their  lives,  of  getting  us 
out  of  (or  deeper  Into)  a  mess  that  they 
had  no  part  in  creating. 

In  simple  Justice  every  young  man  should 
be  free  to  make  his  ovm  choice.  A  few  should 
not  be  chosen,  arbitrarily  or  by  lot,  to  make 
a  sacrifice  for  the  security  of  us  all.  We  must 
move  at  once  to  a  professional  all-volunteer 
military  by  setting  the  pay  and  Incentives 
where  they  wlU  attract  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  men  required  to  provide  for  our  se- 
curity. 

We  can  do  It.  and  have  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  mlUtary.  Nothing  less  will  heal 
the  wounds  that  scar  our  society.  Let  us  move 
forward  to  make  our  people  one  again. 


August  2h,  1970 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  6  minutes  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  1— WHY  THE  MILITARY  BUDGET 
CAN  BE  CUT  BY  $5  BILLION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
next  few  days,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  and  I,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  colleagues,  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  cut  military 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1971  by  $5  blUion. 

Thursday  evening  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Packard  made  a  remarkable 
speech  in  which  he  provided  massive  evi- 
dence in  support  of  a  major  military 
budget  cut.  He  sharply  criticized  Penta- 
gon procurement  practices.  The  Deputy 
Secretary  put  it  very  bluntly: 

We  have  a  real  mess  on  our  hands. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Management  Association  in  Los 
Angeles,  Secretary  Packard  placed  the 
blame  squarely  on  the  defense  contrac- 
tors: 

We  should  buy  only  what  we  need— not 
systems  you  or  anyone  else  thinks  they  can 
develop  to  do  something  that  doesn't  need  to 
be  done.  The  Defense  Department  has  been 


led  down  the  garden  path  for  years  on  sophis- 
ticated systems  that  you  promised  would  do 
all  kinds  of  things  for  some  optimistic  cost. 
Too  frequently  we  have  been  wrong  In  listen- 
ing to  you.  and  more  frequently  you  have 
been  unable  to  deliver  on  either  of  these 
promises— what  it  would  do  or  what  it  would 
cost. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  rarely 
that  a  high  Defense  official  is  this 
candid  about  the  inadequacies  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment.  For  this  reason 
alone,  we  should  take  these  remarks  very 
seriously.  Is  there  any  better  evidence 
that  we  can  cut  defense  spending?  When 
the  men  responsible  for  our  defense  pro- 
grams say  we  are  spending  too  much 
money,  that  the  system  is  breaking  down, 
it  is  time  all  of  us  in  Congreiss  began  to 
listen. 

Can  we  cut  the  military  budget?  Here 
is  what  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  says: 

When  we  are  not  In  a  hurry  to  get  things 
done  right,  we  over-organize,  over-man,  over- 
spend, and  under  accomplish.  The  most  dra- 
matic contrast  Is  within  Lockheed— Kelly 
Johiison  and  his  programs,  and  the  Air  Force 
and  Lockheed  on  the  0-5A. 

Can  there  be  any  better  evidence  that 
we  can  cut  the  Defense  budget  without 
jeopardizing  our  national  security?  Can 
there  be  any  better  evidence  that  by  cut- 
ting the  budget  we  would  actually  be 
doing  the  Defense  Department  a  great 
service?  Many  of  us  believe  that  we  can 
improve  our  defense  posture  by  spending 
less  money.  This  Is  what  the  Secretary 
is  saying.  To  quote  him  again: 

We  don't  need  more  supervision  and  more 
people  in  the  act.  We  need  fewer  people.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  words  of  x 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense — not 
mine  or  those  of  other  Defense  Depart- 
ment critics.  The  Secretary  is  clearly 
telling  all  of  us  in  Congress  that  we  have 
provided  the  Department  with  too  much 
money:  that  we  are  promoting  ineffi- 
ciency by  appropriating  such  large  sums 
of  money  for  projects  of  questionable 
value. 
Let  me  quote  the  Secretary  once  again: 
Let's  face  It — the  fact  Is  that  there  has 
been  bad  management  of  many  Defense  pro- 
grams In  the  past.  We  spend  billions  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollars;  sometimes  we  spend  It 
badly.  Part  of  this  Is  due  to  basic  uncertain- 
ties m  the  defense  business.  Some  uncer- 
tainties will  always  exist.  However,  most  of 
It  has  been  due  to  bad  management,  both  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  In  the  De- 
fense Industry. 


Let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  President: 
Most  of  it  has  been  due  to  bad  manage- 
ment, both  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  m  the  Defense  Industry. 

What  is  the  Secretary's  answer?  "Use 
fewer  people,  do  not  overorganize,  do  not 
overspend."  I  would  hope  that  everyone 
in  Congress  hears  this.  If  we  want  a 
better  Defense  Establishment,  we  should 
spend  less  money  and  use  fewer  people. 

I  would  hope  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  hears  this.  Under  Secretary 
Packard  said  that  we  should  spend  less 
and  not  overorganize.  but  use  fewer  peo- 
ple Secretary  Packard's  statement,  it 
seems  to  me.  implies  that  we  can  make  j 
very  substantial  cuts  in  procurement.  ; 

Mr.  President,  Congress  can  cut  the 


defense  budget  by  as  much  as  $5  billion. 
We  are  not  doing  the  Pentagon  a  favor 
by  giving  them  too  much  money.  We  are 
making  their  job  more  difficult.  We  are 
promoting  inefficiency  and  waste.  If  we 
want  a  truly  strong  Defense  Establish- 
ment, not  one  fat  with  people  and  pro- 
grams we  do  not  need,  then  we  wUl  cut 
the  Defense  budget.  The  Secretary  has 
pointed  to  the  C-5A.  Other  overruns  such 
as  those  on  the  Minuteman  III,  the 
Mark-48  torpedo,  the  Gamagoat,  the 
Navy's  deep  submersible  rescue  vehicle, 
the  Sram  missUe,  the  DE-1052,  and  other 
weapons  system  could  be  added  to  the 

list. 

The  message  is  clear.  We  can  cut  the 
Defense  budget  without  jeopardizing  our 
national  security.  Such  a  cut  would  add 
to  our  security  by  forcing  contractors  to 
deliver  all  the  performance  promised,  at 
the  price  promised.  We  will  get  better 
weapons,  at  a  lower  cost.  For  all  these 
reasons,  I  urge  Congress  to  carefully  con- 
sider what  Secretary  Packard  has  said. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge 
every  Senator  who  is  concerned  with  a 
truly  strong  Defense  Establishment  to 
read  this  speech  carefully.  We  can  cut 
the  Defense  budget  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Honorablc  Davh)  Packard 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  here  In  Los 
Angeles  tonight.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able 
to  spend  more  time  at  this  conference,  and 
particularly  sorry  not  to  hear  Oil  Fitzhugh 
this  noon.  He  and  his  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  making  recom- 
mendations which  will  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

Secretary  Laird  and  I  Intend  to  move 
ahead  as  quickly  as  possible  to  put  most  of 
the  113  recommendations  Into  effect. 

I  agree  In  particular  with  the  Committee's 
recommendation  that  more  decentralization 
of  the  Department  is  necessary.  To  me  that 
means  more  decision-making  at  a  lower  level 
and  less  time-consuming  and  duplicate  sec- 
ond-guessing topside. 

This  gives  me  a  problem  on  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  three  deputies.  We  do  not 
want  to  create  a  structure  that  adds  more 
top-level  Involvement  in  the  working  man's 
business.  I  appreciate  the  Implication  that 
I  have  to  work  hard.  I  do  put  in  long  hours. 
I  assure  you.  however,  that  much  of  my 
time  has  been  spent  doing  things  that  lower 
levels  should  do.  Three  deputies  would  tend 
to  pull  even  more  decision-making  up  to  the 
top,  and  we  do  not  want  to  move  in  that 
direction.  What  we  want  to  do  is  give  a  man 
a  Job  and  let  him  do  It. 

The  report  greaUy  under  rates  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stoff.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  working  with  the  Chiefs  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  I  found  them  among 
the  finest,  most  dedicated,  most  capable  men 
I  have  ever  known.  They  have  given  Secretary 
Laird  and  me  their  complete  support  and 
cooperation. 

There  Is  no  question  about  civilian  control 
of  military  operations.  Secretary  Laird  or  I 
approve  every  operating  order;  but  we  do 
need  to  steamllne  the  chain  of  command  for 
operations.  This  will  be  done  on  a  careful. 
step-by-step  basis  because  the  problems  are 
complex,  and  also  because  we  need  to  assure 
uninterrupted  combat  readiness  of  our 
forces. 

We  Intend  to  give  the  Service  Secretaries 
and  the  Services  more  responsibility  so  that 
they  can  do  their  Jobs.  Before  they  can  do 
their  Jobs  right  they  will  have  to  break  down 
^njn^  Of  the  multi-layer  atafllng  that  baa 
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built  up  over  the  yecmi  and  work  together 
better  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication.  In 
short,  the  problem  Is  not  the  people — It's 
the  system.  And  now.  how  does  this  apply  to 
the  procurement  problem  and  this  meeting 
you  have  been  holding  this  week? 

I  suppose  that  some  of  our  critics  will 
call  this  a  meeting  of  the  military-industrial 
complex.  So  be  It.  I  am  not  embarrassed  by 
the  fact  that  we  need  industry  to  help  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  am  only  embar- 
rassed that  we  haven't  done  a  better  Job. 
Many  of  you,  and  certainly  those  not  in 
the  Industry,  may  expect  me  to  talk  about 
what  a  grand  Job  we  have  all  done  and  how 
necessary  we  are  for  one  another.  I  am  not 
going  to  do  that.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
the  things  we  do  wrong  and  the  thing^s  that 
we  have  to  do  better. 

Let's  face  It — the  fact  Is  that  there  has 
been  bad  management  of  many  Defense  pro- 
grams in  the  past.  We  spend  biUlons  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars;  sometimes  we  spend  It 
badly.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  basic  uncer- 
tainties m  the  Defense  business.  Some  un- 
certalnltles  will  always  exist.  However,  most 
of  It  has  been  due  to  bad  management, 
both  m  the  Department  of  Defense  and  In 
the  Defense  Industry.  We  can  and  are  doing 
something  about  that.  I  am  not  talking  Just 
about  cost  over-runs  as  so  many  of  our 
critics  do.  Over-runs  are  the  end  product 
of  our  mistakes  rather  than  the  key  Issue 
to  be  addressed.  I  am  surprised  that  our 
critics  took  so  long  to  discover  cost  over- 
runs. They  have  been  around  for  a  long  time, 
and  many  of  the  cost  over-runs  that  receive 
the  most  publicity  were  organized  by  De- 
fense and  Industry  years  ago.  We  are  now 
paying  the  price  for  mistakes  In  contracting. 
In  development  and  In  management. 

Frankly,  gentlemen.  In  Defense  procure- 
ment, we  have  a  real  mess  on  ovir  hands, 
and  the  question  you  and  I  have  to  face  up 
to  Is  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  clean  It 
up. 

Let    me    first    mention    two   things   that 

won't  help. 

It  won't  help  for  Congress  to  legislate  de- 
tailed and  Infiexlble  rules  governing  pro- 
curement. 

Nor  wUl  It  help  to  put  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  In  the  process  of  making 
management  decisions.  The  GAO  deserves 
the  highest  marks  for  auditing,  but  the  tal- 
ents of  a  good  auditor  are  not  identical  with 
those  of  a  good  manager. 

The  pressures  are  strong  to  Insert  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  right  arm.  the  GAO.  Into  the  de- 
tails of  day  to  day  management  decisions  In 
the  Department  of  Defense.  UntU  we  In  the 
Department  and  you  in  defense  Industry 
demonstrate  that  we  can  provide  capable  and 
efficient  management,  these  pressures  will 
continue. 

I  have  been  in  this  Job  now  for  19  months. 
Frankly.  I  am  ashamed  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  very  many  of  the  things  that  need  to 
be  done  to  improve  the  situation  I  found 
here  In  January  1969.  The  most  frustrating 
thing  Is  that  we  know  how  we  ought  to  man- 
age—you, me.  all  of  us — and  we  refuse  to 
change  based  on  what  we  know.  Every  time 
we  want  something  done  In  a  hurry  and 
want  It  done  right,  we  have  to  take  the  proj- 
ect out  of  the  system.  We  give  a  good  man 
direction  and  authority  and  let  him  go — 
and  It  works.  When  we  needed  sensors  In  a 
hurry  for  Vietnam,  we  got  the  best  man  we 
could  find— General  Starblrd— gave  him  aU 
the  authority  he  needed  and  told  him  to 
produce — and  he  did.  And  I  don't  know  why 
anybody  would  be  surprised.  His  successor. 
General  Lavelle.  has  had  the  same  author- 
ity, has  consistently  rettirned  money  from  his 
budget,  has  done  aU  the  management  things 
that  people  say  you  are  supposed  to  do.  and 
meets  every  requirement — financial,  man- 
agerial or  operational — that  we  could  want. 
Industry  does  the  same  thing.  The  "Skunk 
Works"  in  Lockheed  has  had  tough,  complex. 


expensive  and  demanding  programs.  KaUy 
Johnson  produces. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  not  In  a 
hurry  to  get  things  done  right,  we  over-or- 
ganize, over-man,  over-spend  and  under-ac- 
compllsh.  The  most  dramatic  contrast  Is 
within  Lockheed.  Kelly  Johnson  and  his  pro- 
grams, and  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed  on 
the  C-5A.  I  simply  cannot  understand  why 
we  are  unable  to  change  the  system  to  avoid 
the  C-5AS  and  get  more  Skunk  Works.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  do  this  Job  right,  and  you 
bear  as  much  responsibility  as  I  do. 

We  need  good  people — and  by  that  I  mean 
you — who  will  step  up  to  their  responsibili- 
ties.  That   Is   what   decentralization   Is   all  . 
about. 

In  the  hope  you  would  do  this,  on  May 
28  I  Issued  a  memorandum  of  guidelines  for 
Major  Weapons  System  Acqtilsltlon.  There 
Is  nothing  In  this  memorandum  that  you 
don't  already  know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
manEigement  principles  In  my  memorandum 
are  so  simple  that  anyone  who  could  not 
have  written  the  memorandum  himself 
doesn't  belong  In  management.  Again  and 
again  I  have  made  a  big  point  about  getting 
the  right  man  In  the  right  Job  and  giving 
him  authority.  But  it  Is  Just  not  that  sim- 
ple. Admiral  Rlckover  Is  a  good  example.  The 
Admiral  Is  a  man  of  considerable  capabUity. 
He  has  his  own  style,  but  he  produces.  He 
got  a  program,  had  to  fight  the  system  tooth 
and  nail  to  get  It,  challenges  the  system 
every  chance  he  gets,  but  Is  still  saddled 
with  the  system.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him 
after  the  28  May  memorandtun  was  pub- 
lished, and  It  was  clear  that  I  hadn't  taught 
him  anything  about  management.  He  told 
me  that  the  principles  were  great  but  that 
if  we  oouldnt  get  to  the  system  that  sits  on 
top  of  the  manager,  nothing  else  mattered. 
He  Is  right. 

I  know  Secretary  Laird  and  I  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  system  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  I  am  going  to  keep 
working  at  It.  But  you  In  lnd\istry  bear  a 
similar  responsibility,  and  I  expect  you  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

In  my  memo  I  told  the  Services  to  select 
people  with  the  right  background  and  edu- 
cation for  management,  give  them  appropri- 
ate training,  give  them  recognition,  and 
leave  them  on  the  Job  long  enough  to  get 
something  done. 

All  four  Services  have  accepted  my  recom- 
mendations— and  their  letters  say  that  they 
agree.  But  on  at  least  two  occasions  they 
have  taken  actions  exactly  contrary  to  those 
suggested.  The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are 
both  Involved.  In  one  case,  a  small  dedicated 
Air  Force  team  developed  the  gunhalpe 
which  have  been  so  successful  In  Vietnam. 
The  Air  Force  decided  to  put  this  program 
into  its  formal  system.  About  a  month  ago  I 
asked  when  we  would  be  Eible  to  get  some 
more  gunshlps.  The  answer  was  In  two  years. 
That  program  Is  now  out  of  the  Air  Force 
system,  and  we  will  have  more  gunshlps  In 
six  months. 

In  the  other  case  the  Navy,  shortly  after 
agreeing  that  a  good  manager  should  be  kept 
on  the  Job  long  enough  to  get  It  done  right. 
proceeded  to  promote  a  key  manager  at  a 
critical  time  from  an  Important  program  to 
another  assignment.  The  system  wins  and 
the  cause  of  good  management  loses. 

In  my  memo  I  talked  about  policies  for 
development  of  new  weapon  systems.  The 
lesson  that  comes  through  loud  and  clear 
here  Is  we  should  buy  only  what  we  need — 
not  systems  you  or  anyone  else  thinks  they 
can  develop  to  do  something  that  doesn't 
need  to  be  done.  The  Defense  Department 
has  been  led  down  the  garden  path  for  years 
on  sophisticated  systems  that  jrou  promised 
would  do  all  kinds  of  things  for  some  opti- 
mistic cost.  Too  frequently  we  have  been 
wrong  In  listening  to  you.  and  more  fre- 
quently you  have  been  vmable  to  deliver  on 
either  of  these  promises — what  It  would  do 
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or  wh»t  It  would  cost.  And  we  In  the  pMt 
have  sometimes  been  guilty  ol  OTer-optl- 
mlsm  on  our  cort  estimates  and  over-de- 
manding m  our  requirements.  We  share  the 
blame  together,  but  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
cannot  be  repeated  if  we  are  to  provide  for 
the  nation's  defenses  In  today's  cUmate  of 
a  critical  public  and  a  critical  Congress.  We 
are  going  to  buy  only  things  that  we  need, 
and  we  are  going  to  make  sure  they  work 
before  we  buy.  The  same  thought  carries 
over  into  full-scale  development  and  produc- 
Uon.  We  must  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do  and  how  to  do  It  before  we  go  Into  pro- 
ducUon.  We  are  not  going  to  put  things  Into 
development  until  we  are  sure  we  need  them, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  put  things  Into  pro- 
duction until  we  are  sure  that  they  work. 

This  has  been  a  short  speech.  I  have  tried 
to  speak  very  frankly  and  directly  this  eve- 
ning because  the  problem  Is  very  real.  It  Is 
you  people  here  tonight  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  must  take  action  to  solve 
these  problems.  We  recognize  that  these 
problems  cannot  be  solved  overnight  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  cannot  be  solved  at 
all,  but  It  18  very  clear  that  it  Is  unaccept- 
able to  continue  to  do  business  as  we  have 
done  It  In  the  past. 

The  things  I  have  had  to  say  tonight  and 
the  things  I  said  in  my  28  May  memorandum 
are  simple.  Many  times  we  have  done  a  bad 
Job— we  are  going  to  do  a  better  one.  We 
are  going  to  know  what  we  are  doing  before 
we  do  it.  and  we  are  going  to  manage  It  bet- 
ter. We  have  a  lot  of  obstacles  In  front  of  us 
and  some  of  them  we  created  ourselves.  We 
have  given  our  critics  the  opportunity  to 
find  us  at  fault,  and  we  run  the  danger  that 
their  efforts  to  direct  Defense  management 
will  Just  compound  the  mistakes  in  the  De- 
partment. We  don't  need  more  supervision 
and  more  people  in  the  act.  We  need  fewer 
people.  The  system  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  going  to  change.  Secretary  Laird 
and  I  are  going  to  demand  It.  I  expect  you 
who  are  here  tonight  and  everyone  else  who 
does  business  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  do  the  same.  That  Is  all  I  have  to 
say. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Journal  tomor- 
row morning,  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  that  then  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  today 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfuld)  .  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
that  the  time  then  start  running  imder 
the  previous  agreement^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Ii4r.  Preaf- 

(jeot,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 

may  proceed  for  10  minutes. 
The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSITION  OP  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 

UjS.    army    ON    ALL-VOLUNTEER 

ARMED  FORCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  recent  discussion  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  reference  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment to  establish  an  all-volunteer  army, 
it  would  seem  useful  for  the  Senate  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a  white  paper  issued 
on  this  subject  by  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

This  pyaper  was  issued  April  21,  1970, 
and  the  association  feels  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  discard  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem at  this  time.  The  association  does 
support  taking  steps  to  move  toward  an 
all-volunteer  army,  but  feels  that  draft 
should  be  continued  until  more  is  accom- 
plished toward  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Peotsctino    thb    Frek    Socisrr:     An    AUSA 

Whtts  Paper  on  Proposals  por  an  Aix- 

VoLTJNTKER  Armed  Force 

INTRODXJCTION 

Almost  since  the  inception  of  warfare,  the 
problem  of  how  to  obtain  manpower  for 
the  fighting  forces  has  been  a  real  bone  of 
contention.  Impressment,  lotteries,  universal 
military  service.  selecUve  service,  hiring  sub- 
stitutes and  All-Volunteer  systems  have  all 
b^n  tried  In  a  variety  of  forms  but  none  has 
produced  a  system  that  both  meets  the  need 
and  satisfies  the  participants. 

This  subject  has  most  recently  come  under 
scrutiny  again  as  a  result  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  an  AU-Volunteer  Armed  Force— jKspularly 
known  as  the  Gates  Commission. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  Gates  Commission.  It  had  Its 
genesis  In  some  remarks  prepared  for  a  cam- 
paign speech  of  President  NUon's  which  was 
aired  on  radio  on  17  October  1968.  He  said 
In  part: 

"A  system  of  compulsory  service  that  arbi- 
trarily selects  some  and  not  others  simply 
cannot  be  squared  with  our  whole  concept 
of  Uberty,  Justice  and  equality  under  the 
law.  .  .  .  The  inequity  stems  from  one  sim- 
ple fact — that  some  of  our  young  people  are 
forced  to  spend  two  years  of  their  Uvea  In  the 
Nation's  defense  while  others  are  not.  It  Is 
not  as  much  the  way  they  are  selected  that  1b 
wrong,  as  it  is  the  fact  of  selection.  .  .  .  The 
military  services  are  the  only  employers  to- 
day who  don't  have  to  compete  in  the  Job 
market." 

Following  Mr.  Nixon's  Inauguration  be  an- 
nounced on  27  March  1969.  the  creation  of  ft 
Presidential  Commission  to  be  chaired  by 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  the  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  which  would  "develop  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  eliminating  conscription 
and  moving  toward  an  AU-Volunteer  Armed 
Force". 

At  the  same  time  the  Gates  Commission 
was  beglnlng  Its  work,  the  President  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  undertake  a  sim- 
ilar study  of  the  actions  within  the  Depart- 
ment that  would  be  required  to  reach  the 
same  All-Volunteer  goal.  The  DOD  group  was 
known  as  the  Project  Volunteer  Committee. 
Each  of  the  services  had  a  subordinate  study 
group  feeding  their  views  into  the  Project 
Volunteer  Committee.  The  Project  Volxinteer 
Committee  has  not  Issued  a  pubUc  report. 

In  1967  two  blue-ribbon  panels  undertook 
exhaustive  studies  that  addressed  themselves 
to  the  feaslblUty  of  an  AU-Volunteer  Armed 
Force  and  what  Improvements  should  be 
made  In  the  methods  of  procuring  miliUry 
manpower. 


One  of  these  was  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service — 
a  group  of  20  distinguished  citizens,  headed 
by  Burke  Marshall,  which  concluded  that  an 
AU-Volunteer  Force  was  not  feasible  or 
dc&lrftblG 

The  second  1967  study  group  was  the  Cl- 
vUlan  Advisory  Panel  on  MUltary  Manpower 
Proc\u-ement  which  was  set  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Retired  Army  General  Mark 
Clark  was  the  Chairman  of  this  distinguished 
group  of  eight  educators  and  business  leaders. 
Even  more  forcibly  this  group  rejected  the 
feasibility  of  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force. 
In  the  Interim,  several  Congressional  Com- 
mittees have  delved  deeply  into  the  subject 
and  major  draft  reforms  have  been  enacted. 
This  excerpt  from  the  Introduction  of  the 
Marshall  Committee's  report  summarizes  the 
problem : 

"...  the  necessity  to  search  for  a  method 
of  manpower  procurement  that  would  assure 
the  Armed  Forces'  ability  to  acquire  the  men 
they  need,  under  any  circumstances,  to  pro- 
tect the  nation's  security  and  to  meet  its 
commitments,  and  at  the  same  time  function 
as  uniformly  and  equitably  as  possible  with 
due  regard  for  the  problems  and  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  Into  whose  Uvea  It  must 
Intrude". 

Proponents  of  the  AU-Volunteer  Armed 
Force  Including  the  Gates  Commission  ad- 
vance some  argimients  with  which  there  can 
be  Uttle  quarrel. 

As  President  Nixon  pointed  out,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  devise  a  system  of  con- 
scription that  was  completely  fair  to  aU  con- 
cerned. It  is  unUkely  that  we  ever  will,  al- 
though Selective  Service  legislation  Is  under 
almost  constant  review  and  modification. 

If  it  were  feasible  to  have  an  All-Volunteer 
Force,  it  almost  certainly  would  be  more  cost- 
effective  as  the  pipeline  of  entries  was  re- 
duced and  concurrently  the  training  over- 
head. Up  to  a  point,  an  AU-Volunteer  Force 
should  be  a  more  efficient  one.  Although  it 
Is  diflicult  to  conceive  of  a  more  superbly 
trained  Armed  Force  than  we  have  right  now. 
There  can  be  Uttle  question  that  conscrip- 
tion is  an  invasion  of  the  personal  Ubertiea 
of  the  young  men  being  drafted.  Some  17% 
mllUon  young  men  have,  since  1917,  been 
drafted  for  duty  to  their  country  and  they 
have  borne  this  invasion  of  their  liberties 
with  surprising  goodwlU  and  comparaUvely 
small  complaint. 

We  agree  also  with  the  premise  of  the 
Gates  Commission  that  an  AU-Volunteer 
system,  maintaining  the  same  standards  of 
quaUty.  would  be  manned  by  approximately 
the  same  ethnic  distribution  of  Individuals 
as  are  in  the  service  today. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  Commission's 
strong  fundamental  consideration  of:  "The 
need  to  maintain  and  improve  the  effectlve- 
neae.  dignity,  and  status  of  the  Armed 
Forces." 

We  strongly  support  the  Commission's 
view  that  material  increases  in  compensci- 
tlon  are  overdue  in  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
Commlaelon  is  absolutely  correct  In  em- 
phasising the  needs  for  Improvements  In  a 
variety  of  phases  of  Otfeer  attractiveness. 

There  are,  however,  some  areas  of  funda- 
mental disagreement  with  the  Gates  Com- 
mission's recommendations  which  we  shaU 
enumerate. 

First  and  foremost,  is  the  very  basic  ques- 
tion wlU  the  AU-Volunteer  scheme  work? 
We  dont  think  so —  for  several  reasons.  First, 
there  la  nothing  In  our  history  to  suggest 
that  Congress  will  consistently  appropriate 
the  very  sizeable  expenditures  that  will  be 
required  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  attract 
volunteers  In  the  numbers  needed.  Secondly, 
it  Just  Isnt  realistic  to  expect  that  the  ex- 
panding manpower  requirements  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces  could  ever  be  met  solely  on  a 
voltmteer  basis.  We  can't  afford  Reserve 
Fonse  units  manned  at  lew  than  76  to  80%. 
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The  Gates  Commission  has  recommended 
that  the  Selective  Service  System  be  put  on  a 
stand-by  basis  not  to  be  reactivated  without 
the  consent  of  Congress  after  "pubUc  de- 
bate" Considering  the  past  hUtory  of  pubUc 
debate  surrounding  Selective  Ser\lce  legisla- 
tion this  would  have  to  be  considered  a  very 
risky  recommendation  which  we  cannot  sup- 

The  Committee's  recommendation  that  the 
stand-by  draft  system  be  established  by  30 
Jime  1971  la  most  unrealistic.  We  support 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's  view,  "The  tran- 
sition to  an  All-Volunteer  Force  must,  of 
course,  be  handled  cautiously  and  respon- 
sibly so  that  our  national  security  is  fuUy 
maintained."  Also,  we  feel  his  objective  of 
(retting  to  zero  draft  calls  under  the  present 
selective  Service  System  Is  eminently  more 
nractlcal  and  desirable  than  underi^aki^  the 
rtsky  course  toward  an  AU-Volunteer  Force. 
The  cost  figtires  advanced  by  the  Gates 
commission  appear  to  us  to  be  '^r\o^^s^7 
understated  and  fall  to  Include  many  of  the 
costs  of  improving  career  attractiveness 
which  the  Commission  feels  are  necessary 
if  sufficient  volunteers  are  to  be  attracted, 
^en  these  additional  figures  are  Included 
they  exceed  the  Commission's  cost  estimates 
substanUaUy. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  approach  to  the 
Reserve  Forces  manning  problems  as  out- 
Uned  by  the  Commission  Is  not  in  keeping 
with  our  national  defense  needs  nor  is  their 
recommended  course  of  action.  In  fact,  feasi- 
ble or  desirable. 

We  have  some  thoughts  also  In  rebuttal 
to  the  Commission's  philosophy  expressed  in 
this  statement: 

••A  return  to  an  AU-Volunteer  Force  wlU 
strengthen  our  freedoms,  remove  an  to- 
eoulty  now  Imposed  on  the  expression  of  the 
I  JStrlotUm  that  h^been  been  lacking  among 
our  youth,  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
^ed  forces^  and  enhance  their  d  gnlty^It 
Uthe  system  for  maintaining  standing  forces 
Siat  ^nlmlzes  go'"'^«f^*  ''^^^"l"!* 
With  the  freedom  of  ^l^^l^^^^x^J'^:. 
mine  his  own  life  in  accord  with  his  values 

AS  the  commission  so  rightly  pomts  out 
elsewhere  In  its  report,  the  vast  mal^flty  °* 
Sose  now  serving  are  volunteers  and  have 
had  the  fuU  opportunity  ^o  express  their 
patriotism,  as  did  those  who  ha*  to  be 
drafted.  Government  Interferes  with  our 
freedoms  In  a  variety  of  ''»y»-^'^,,  "*** 
regulations-taxes  and  civic  respo'^^''  "^y": 
and  some  of  these  invasions  are  considered 
by  many  to  be  far  more  onerous  than  toe 
draft.  But  this  is  part  of  the  price  we  pay 
for  our  Uberty  under  a  democratic  system 
which  Winston  Churchill  has  described  as 
"the  worst  form  of  government  except  for 
the  alternatives".  ^   ,     *.       „♦ 

That  young  men  be  permitted,  in  time  or 
national  need,  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
particular  conflict  is  to  their  Uking  seems  to 
us  to  be  sheer  foUy.  Even  a  cursory  exanU- 
natlon  of  our  manpower  procurement  prob- 
lems starting  with  the  Revolution  would 
suggest  that  to  the  young  man  of  draft  age 
the  most  unpopular  war  Is  the  present  one 
in  which  his  Ufe  might  be  endangered. 

The  Gates  Commission  has  made  two 
kinds  of  pay  recommendations: 

1  Those  requiring  implemenUtlon  prior 
to  or  concomitant  with  the  transition  to  an 
AU-Volunteer  Force.  These  would  Include: 
Increased  basic  pay;  extension  of  skiU  dif- 
ferential pay  to  men  in  the  first  two  years 
of  service;  and  an  Increase  in  hostUe  fire  pay. 
a.  Those  the  committee  considers  equally 
necessary  for  reasons  of  equity  and  effi- 
ciency but  not  primarUy  essential  to  an  AU- 
Volunteer  Force.  These  would  Include  the 
development  of  a  mlUtary  salary  system  com- 
parable to  that  In  the  civilian  sector.  In- 
cluding the  subsUtuUon  of  cash  for  some 
benefits  that  are  now  provided  in  kind.  The 
modification  of  the  present  retirement  sys- 
tem. Including  the  introduction  of  vesting. 


In  this  immediate  examination,  we  ahaU 
restrict  our  comments  primarUy  to  those 
recommendations  which  the  Commission  felt 
were  fairly  essential  to  move  promptly 
toward  a  volunteer  system  Later  on  we  shall 
discuss  some  of  the  points  mentioned  in  3 
above. 

The  Commission  started  with  an  assimiip- 
tlon  that  there  would  be  an  across-the- 
board  8%  increase  In  basic  pay  for  all  mlU- 
tary personnel  effective  1  July  1970.  From 
this  point  the  Commission  then  made  these 
specific  recommendations: 

1.  RaUe  the  average  level  of  basic  pay  for 
enlUted  mlUtary  personnel  in  the  first  two 
years  of  service  from  $180.00  a  month  to 
$315  00  a  month  effective  1  JiUy  1970. 

2  The  basic  pay  of  officers  In  the  first  two 
years  of  service  be  raised  from  an  average 
level  of  $428.00  per  month  to  $678.00  per 
month. 

On  a  percentage  basis  the  Commissions 
recommendations  and  assumptions  for  pay 
Increases  are  as  follows: 

57%  for  1st  term  EM*.    , 

14%  for  2d  term  EM*.  .      __.     , 

36%  for  officers  In  first  3  years  of  service*. 

8%  for  all  other  ranks. 

*These  Include  the  8%  across-the-board 
Increase. 

If  the  Committee's  recommendations  for 
pay  Increase  only  are  put  into  effect,  they 
would  entaU  a  budget  increase  of  an  esti- 
mated 3.3  biUion  for  the  following: 

BiUion 

Basic  pay  Increase W.  68 

Proficiency  pay "-^J 

Reserve  pay  Increase O-  " 

Additional  medical  corps  expense o.  " 

Recruiting,  ROTC  and  mlsc 0-^ 

Total 3.  24 

The  Committee  computes  that  about  640 
mlUion  of  this  budget  increase  would  be  re- 
tvimed  to  the  Treasury  In  the  form  of  In- 
come tax  collections  so  that.  In  fact,  this 
pay  portion  of  their  reccanmendations  is  an 
actual  net  increase  In  mlUtary  costs  of  only 
2.7  blUlon. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  increases  in  basic  pay  and 
then  later  on  In  the  context  of  other  career 
compensation  required,  discuss  Its  longer 
range  recommendations. 

First  of  all,  AUSA  strongly  supports  the 
8%  across-the-board  pay  increase.  It  is  es- 
sential almost  at  once  to  keep  military  pay 
from  falling  any  further  behind  pay  In  the 
civilian  sector.  So  this  Increase  for  aU  is 

We  agree  also  with  the  Commission  in  Its 
view  that  those  in  the  earUest  years  of  serv- 
ice both  officer  and  enlisted  are  deserving 
of  the  substantial  increases  which  have  been 
recommended.  Certainly  the  adoption  of 
these  Increases  wiU  improve  the  attractive- 
ness of  service  and  should  increase  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers. 

The  Commission  has  made  some  assump- 
tions and  estimates  that  appear  to  us  to 
require  considerable  testing  before  accept- 
ance. For  example,  consider  their  imear 
mathematical  equation  which  states,  "a  10 
percent  Increase  in  the  current  value  of  first 
term  mUltary  compensation  wlU  result  In 
an  Increase  of  about  13.5  percent  In  the 
voluntary  enlistment  rate  from  the  17  to  21 
year  old  civilian  population." 

ThU  says  in  effect  that  o«  you  have  to  do 
U  increase  the  pay  and  adequate  volunteer 
enlUtments  will  be  forthcoming.  We  suggest 
that  the  situation  U  more  complex.  If  It 
were  purely  a  matter  of  pay,  how  U  It  that 
the  D.C.  Metropolitan  Police  Force  cannot 
fill  ita  ranks  with  personnel  of  very  similar 
standards  at  a  starting  pay  scale  of  $8,500.00 
per  year  vs.  the  $3,750.00  plus  room,  board, 
medical  care  and  uniforms  per  year  which 
the  Commission  has  recommended  for  mlU- 
tary entrants? 


A  sub-committee  of  the  Senate's  Judiciary 
Committee  put  the  problem  this  way.  "Staff- 
ing the  military  establishment  Is  not  a  typi- 
cal employment  problem,  because  of  the  sin- 
gular circumstance  that  fighting  may  be  part 
of  the  Job."  For  many,  even  the  hostUe  fire 
pay  of  $200.00  per  month  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  wlU  not  make  service 
that  attractive  since  It  Is  "restricted  to  those 
who  in  the  cotirse  of  their  duties  are  regu- 
larly exposed  to  hostile  fire  and  then  only 
for  the  period  of  such  exposure". 

AlUed  with  this  concern  is  the  problem  of 
the  InequaUty  of  hardships  amongst  the 
services  and  even  within  the  services.  Pre- 
sumably volunteers  will  be  permitted  to 
select  the  service  of  their  choice  and  prob- 
ably the  branch  they  desire  within  that  serv- 
ice. The  Commission  recommends  "an  ex- 
pansion of  the  current  program  whereby 
enlistees  are  permitted  to  specify  their  choice 
of  occupation  as  a  condition  of  enlistment". 
II  that  be  true,  the  Army  and  Marines  wiU 
continue  to  be  the  least  popular.  Consider 
these  casualty  figures  from  the  Korean  War — 
which  are  being  pretty  weU  validated  In 
Vietnam : 

Army  (84%  Infantry) 27,604 

Marines *<**^ 

Air   Force 1,200 

Navy    *^ 

Total  33,629 

In  the  draft  caUs  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict only  the  Army  and  occasionally  the 
Marines  have  had  to  rely  on  Selective  Service 
to  fill  their  quotas. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  whUe  pay  wUl 
have  an  imporUnt  bearing  on  ovu-  abiUty  to 
attract  volunteers  some  scheme  not  covered 
by  the  Committee's  recommendations  wiU 
have  to  be  found  to  fiU  the  ranks  of  those 
who  must  close  with  the  enemy  on  the  battle- 
field and  defeat  him.  In  the  current  ver- 
nacular, that's  what  it's  aU  about. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  only  the  entering 
officer*  and  enUsted  personnel  and  have  not 
discussed  the  very  serioxis  problems  of  re- 
tenUon.  This  plays  an  importajit  part  In  an 
evaluation  of  the  Commission's  report  since 
many  of  its  recommendations  are  based  on  a 
low  rate  of  personnel  turnover  both  to  re- 
duce manpower  requirements  and  costs.  We 
shall  return  to  this  when  we  discuss  other 
forms  of  compensation  but  we  suggest  that 
beyond  the  8%  across-the-board  increases 
already  included  in  this  plan,  that  mUltary 
pay  scales  generaUy  are  weU  behind  those  of 
their  clvUlan  counterparts  even  when  you 
translate  present  pay  and  allowances  and 
other  emoluments  Into  a  salary  basis  such 
as  the  HubbeU  Committee  recommended  and 
which  the  Gates  Commission  most  strongly 
endorses.  We  feel  therefore  the  amounU  rec- 
ommended for  pay  alone  are  too  low  to 
accomplish  the  objectives. 

We  shall  discuss  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations on  the  Reserve  Forces  later  on 
in  this  paper  but  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  pure  pay  a  few  observations  are  apjH-o- 
priate.  The  Commission's  basic  recommenda- 
tion concerning  Reserve  drlU  pay  is  to  in- 
crease it  significantly  In  the  lower  grades 
(up  to  $2.60  per  hour  from  about  $1.00  an 
hour  now)  and  lesser  amounts  In  the  higher 
grades.  For  an  individual  In  the  eth  year  of 
service,  the  current  point  for  initial  reen- 
llstment.  pay  would  be  Increased  about  6% 
over  what  it  is  now.  The  Committee's  effort* 
here  were  to  improve  the  position  of  Reserve 
drtU  pay  oompMvd  to  other  part  time  em- 
ployment compensation.  To  the  extent  this 
WlU  affect  TOluntew  enlistments  and  reen- 
Ustmeots  In  the  Reserve  Forces  this  is  a 
sound  move.  However,  the  Commission 
points  out  that  surveys  Indicate  that  as 
many  as  75%  of  the  enlisted  persoimel  on 
their  first  enlistment  In  the  Reserve  Forces 
are  there  because  of  draft  motlv»aon.  It 
toomn    unlikely    that    tbese    oomparattvely 
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modest  p»y  Increase*  would  attract  anywhere 
xwar  enough  people  to  meet  this  requirement 
U  the  draft  were  stopped. 

We  shall  not  comment  to  any  extent  on 
the  Commissions  discussion  of  the  conscrip- 
tion of  physicians.  They  are  quite  undecided 
as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued  in  this 
uoublesome  area.  They  have  made  some  pay 
increase  suggestions,  not  funded  In  their  cost 
figures,  which  would  give  a  first  year  doctor 
$12  834  00  per  year  Increasing  to  »39,995  at 
22  "vears  service.  They  Indicate  that  the 
reduction  in  forces  now  going  on  plus  the 
medical  students  already  committed  to  mll- 
uxj-  service  gives  more  time  to  study  the 
problem  and  to  do  some  experimenting.  'We 
aaree— and  point  out  that  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  keep  a  viable  Selective  Service 
System  going  untU  this  and  other  problems 
are  proven  to  be  solved. 

We  subscribe  to  the  Commission's  opening 
statement  m  their  chapter  on  Compensa- 
tion :  . 

•Pav  is  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not  been 
the  primary  motivating  force  for  Joining  or 
remaining  In  the  mlUtary  services.  A  sense 
of  duty,  a  desire  for  adventure  or  travel,  so- 
cletvs"e5teem  for  the  military  service,  a  de- 
sire' for  training,  the  quality  of  military  life 
and  the  general  conditions  of  militar,-  serv- 
ice—all affect  an  individual's  decisions. 
We  agree— that  s  why  we  question  the  linear 
mathemancal  equation  the  Commission  has 
used  That's  whv  we  think  Its  cost  estimates 
are  unreallstically  low  since  the  only  cost 
that  they  have  funded  is  for  the  basic  pay 
Increases.  The  general  conditions  of  military 
service  and  the  quality  of  military  life  need 
serious  upgrading  and  this  too  will  cost  con- 
siderable sums— as  will  other  other  needed 
Improvements. 

OTHES  COMPENSATION 

If  as  the  Commission  has  suggested,  pay 
may  not  even  be  the  prlmarv-  motivating 
force  for  Joining  or  remaining  in  the  military 
service,  what  then  Is  being  proposed  to  im- 
prove other  areas  of  compensation  that  help 
affect  these  decisions?  The  Commission  has 
not  made  concrete  recommendations  on  some 
of  these  key  problems. 

The  Commission  has  strongly  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  so-called  "salary  pl.>»n"  of 
pay  for  the  Armed  forces.  This  would  give 
military  pay  more  visibility  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent that  pav  motivates.  It  should  be  more 
efficient  in  attracting  and  retaining  person- 
nel. ,_,  . 

The  Commission  believes  that  It  would  be 
equitable  and  desirable  to  give  officers  and 
enlisted  men  the  same  vested  retirement 
Tights  that  civil  service  employees  currently 
have  This  would  involve  increasing  military 
pay  sufficiently  to  enable  military  p#rsonnel 
to  contribute  6>i'»c  of  their  salaries  annually 
to  their  retirement  account  without  any  loss 
m  net  income.  It  would  introduce  partial 
vesting  after  5  vears  of  service  .ind  a  reduc- 
tion m  the  retirement  Income  available  In 
the  years  prior  to  approximately  the  25th 
year  of  service  In  most  cases.  The  Commis- 
sion did  not.  however,  Include  the  costs  of 
this  part  of  any  pay  raise  In  their  estimates 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  Volunteer  Force 
scheme. 

The  Commission  decided  against  recom- 
mending general  increases  In  such  benefits 
as  housing,  educational  programs,  dependent 
medical  and  dental  care  and  other  items  they 
refer  to  as  'income  in  kind."  They  believe 
that  instead  Individuals  In  the  military 
should  be  compensated  In  cash  for  these. 
However,  no  provision  for  funding  or  specific 
recommendation  for  providing  for  these  most 
important  areas  was  made  by  the  Commle- 
Blon.  This  Is  another  reason  why  we  feel  their 
«0Bt  estimates  are  so  fundamentally  \»»der- 
stated. 

The  whole  area  of  housing,  education,  ade- 
quate medical  and  dental  care  are  deserving 
ot  more  attention  than  Is  evident  in  the  Com- 
mlaalon's  report.  For  along  with  pay,  among 
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the  tangible  rewards,  these  areas  have  as 
much  to  do  with  Job  satisfaction  and  reten- 
tion as  almost  any  other  factors.  Certainly 
nothing  contributes  more  to  family  well- 
being  than  these  vital  areas. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  said  It  this  way 
In  his  FY  71  Posture  Statement: 

"We  should  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion, both  military  and  civilian,  to  ensure  a 
high  degree  of  professionalism  and  technical 
competence  through  the  Department  of 
Defense.  , 

"Wo  should  reduce  the  inherent  personal 
and  family  hardships  of  miliury  service  life 
by  providing  among  other  things:  (a)  rea- 
sonable sharing  of  the  risks  of  combat;  (b) 
quality  education  in  overseas  dependent 
schools;  (c)  adequate  housings  for  all  per- 
sonnel without  discrimination,  and  (d) 
quality  medical  care  with  efficiency. 

"Despite  budget  reductions  for  almost  all 
DOD  acUvities,  the  Department  has  not  cut 
back  its  request  for  4,800  units  for  family 
housing  for  FY  1970.  Moreover,  we  are  re- 
questing funds  for  the  construction  of  an- 
other 8.000  units  for  FY  1971.  This  program 
represents  an  increase  of  67  percent  over  FY 
1970  and  86  percent  over  the  average  annual 
family  housing  construction  program  for  the 
previous  four  years." 

"I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  increase  our 
efforts  to  upgrade  housing  conditions  for 
military  personnel.  The  provision  of  satisfac- 
tory housing  for  our  servicemen  and  their 
families  is  a  key  factor  In  career  motivation 
and  retention  and  contributes  substantially 
to  improved  morale  within  the  Armed 
Forces." 

One  of  the  more  puzzling  contradictions  in 
the  whole  Commission  report  stems  from  its 
stated  belief,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
qualltv  of  military  life  needs  to  be  improved 
generally  If  It  is  to  attract  and  retain  good 
people  "and  on  the  other  hand,  to  recom- 
mend against  general  increases  In  the  very 
sectors  which  would  materially  enhance  the 
quality  of  military  life.  This  It  seems  to  us  U 
a  fundamental  weakness  in  the  report. 

Surveys  suggest  that  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  voung  men  and  women  enlist  In 
the  Armed  Forces.  Foremost  among  these  is 
the  desire  to  serve  the  nation  and  to  receive 
recognition  for  that  service.  Patriotism  is  stUl 
an  important  motivator— and  would  be  even 
more  so  with  greater  national  recognition. 

If  good  young  people  are  to  be  attracted  to 
the  service,  morale  must  be  improved.  Job 
satisfaction  must  be  provided,  we  must  con- 
vey a  sense  of  accompUshment  and  find  ways 
to  further  enhance  self-respect.  The  optimum 
would  be  for  the  service  to  satisfy  both  a  de- 
sire to  serve  and  the  means  to  return  to 
civlUan  Ufe  better  prepared  to  assume  a 
meaningful  role  In  the  community. 

The  goals  can  only  be  met  by  a  major  effort 
on  several  fronts.  We  have  discussed  Im- 
proved pay.  The  living  and  working  condi- 
tions, and  in  many  Instances,  the  faculties 
themselves,  need  Immediate  improvement. 
The  services  must  reexamine  many  of  the 
traditional  restrictions  on  the  personal  Uvea 
of  service  people  to  see  If  living  and  working 
conditions  cannot  be  Improved.  Those  un- 
necessary or  unpleasant  duties  not  essential 
to  the  mission  need  careful  examination  with 
a  view  toward  ellmlnatmg  those  we  can. 

Probably  more  needs  to  be  done  In  sup- 
plying enlistment  and  reenllstment  bonuses 
and  options  as  weU  as  providing  greater  post 
service  benefits.  Efforts  in  this  latter  category 
have  often  been  studied  but  never  adequately 
funded.  ^   ^    ^    .  ,_ 

FlnaUy.  the  importance  of  his  duty  to  hla 
country  must  be  clearly  evident  to  the  serv- 
iceman and  he  must  be  given  the  best  toola 
and  equipment  avaUable  to  carry  out  hl» 
missions.  , 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Commission  • 
report  in  our  view  U  Its  mslstence  of  equat- 
ing mlUtary  service  so  dlrecUy  with  dvlUmn 
employment.  There  Is  a  considerable  dUTer- 


ence  between  the  two  and  the  difference  Is 
most  Important  in  a  morale  sense.  If  the 
Commission  feels,  for  example,  that  the  great 
bulk  of  Its  young  officers  or  career  enlisted 
men  would  prefer  to  rent  civilian  housing 
as  opposed  to  being  provided  even  less  ade- 
quate housing  on  post,  we  suggest  their 
survey  sample  was  small  Indeed. 

They  have  failed  to  grasp  the  real  Impor- 
tance of  these  Intangible  factors  of  morale 
and  camaraderie  that  for  years  have  moti- 
vated career  service  people  to  put  up  with  a 
life  of  genteel  poverty  while  serving  their 
country.  They  take  pride  In  their  service  and 
their  dedication  to  the  country  and  pay 
alone  will  not  motivate  this  type  of  Individual 
to  a  career  in  the  military. 
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RESERVE    FOBCES 

Because  about  75%  of  their  first  term  en- 
listees are  draft  motivated,  the  Commission 
felt  that  they  should  give  special  attention  to 
the  manpower  problems  of  the  Reserve 
Forces.  However,  In  our  view,  they  failed  to 
come  to  grips  virlth  some  very  basic  problems 
that  will  have  to  be  solved  before  any  serious 
thought  could  be  given  to  moving  the  Re- 
serve Forces  to  an  All-Volunteer  status. 

Beyond  a  modest  pay  raise,  heavily 
weighted  toward  the  first  two  years  of  the 
mitlal  enlistment,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended no  other  specific  actions.  They  did 
feel  that  the  Reserves  should  lower  their 
sights  both  in  terms  of  numbers  and  the 
quality  of  personnel  they  take  In  but  be- 
yond that,  the  Commission  seems  to  feel  that 
there  are  no  insurmountable  problems.  In  its 
view,  as  far  as  the  Reserve  Components  are 
concerned,  modest  Injections  of  pay  will  en- 
able the  Reserve  Components  to  reverse  the 
present  situation. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  an  unusual  view- 
point. To  begin  with.  President  Nixon  has 
made  It  abundantly  clear  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  this  country  will  stand  by  ^ 
Its  International  commitments  with  more  o 
than  40  nations.  And  as  the  Commission  has  X 
said,  "In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
requiring  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  under  arms,  the  first  recourse  should 
be  the  ready  reserves.  Including  the  National 
Guard."  So  it  would  follow  logically  we  think 
that  if  your  commitments  remain  the  same 
and  you  reduce  materially  the  size  of  your 
active  establishment,  you  may  very  well  be 
talking  about  increasing  the  size  of  your 
Reserve  Components.  Certainly  you  will  be 
placing  greater  reliance  on  them. 

To  assume  that  a  modest  Increase  In  pay 
would  permit  the  Reserve  Forces  to  revert  to 
voluntary  enlistments  flies  directly  In  the 
face  of  all  of  ovir  previous  experience. 

If  we  are  realistically  to  give  any  consid- 
eration to  reverting  only  to  volunteer  eniut- 
ments  as  the  only  source  of  manpower  for 
the  Reserve  Forces  there  are  a  whole  host  of 
actions,  many  of  them  costing  considerable 
stuns,  that  seem  to  tis  to  be  almost  as  essen- 
tial as  they  are  for  the  active  establishment. 
First,  we  must  provide  the  Reserve  Forces 
with  the  training  ftwillltles  and  equipment 
they  require  to  conduct  meaningful  and  in- 
teresting training.  Never  In  their  entire  his- 
tory have  the  Reserve  Forces  been  adequate- 
ly supplied  with  the  lata  model  equlpmenta 
they  need  for  realUtlc  training  In  anywhere 
near  the  quantities  they  need. 

The  monies  expended  for  Reserve  recruit- 
ing win  have  to  be  greatly  increased. 

It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  reduce 
1st  term  enlistment  from  6  years,  which  now 
calls  for  8  months'  active  duty  plus  514  years 
m  a  unit,  to  3  years  to  coincide  with  the  ac- 
tive duty  enllstmente  and  be  more  realistic  in 
an  Ail-Volunteer  environment.  This,  of 
ootirse,  doubles  the  input  figures  required. 
Where  you  now  need  65,000  men  each  year 
going  Into  the  Reserve  Enlistment  Program 
for  six  years,  you  would  need  110,000  under 
a  3  year  enlistment. 

Other  possible  Inducements  might  In- 
clude: 


1.  A  reenllstment  bonus  of  $100.00  or  more 
and  a  bonus  of  similar  amoimt  for  each  year 
of  satisfactory  service  for  reservists. 

3.  Additional  awards  for  reserve  service. 

3.  Extending  servicemen's  group  life  In- 
surance coverage  to  all  reservists. 

4.  Allow  credit  for  all  Inactive  duty  points 
acctimulated  In  computing  reservists  retire- 
ment pay. 

6.  Medical  care  for  reservists  who  contract 
a  disease  or  aggravate  an  Injury  dtirlng  any 
training  period. 

6.  Provide  proficiency  pay  for  enlisted  re- 
servists. 

The  Commission  maintains  that  the  draft 
motivation  data  (I.e.  75%  reservlsta  draft 
motivated)  significantly  overstate  the  prob- 
lem. It  feels  that  If  recruitment  Is  focused 
on  a  younger,  less  well-educated  group,  than 
those  who  now  populate  the  Reserve  Forces, 
the  fiow  of  volunteers  will  be  substantially 
larger  than  It  Is  now.  They  do  not  suggest  nor 
do  we  believe  that  thU  would  amount  to  re- 
placing the  75%  figure  In  question.  They 
feel  the  Reserves  could  be  reduced  by  113,000 
(about  l/6th)  with  no  harm  to  the  national 
defense.  Our  position  Is  Just  the  opposite. 
In  the  present  world  climate  as  otir  active 
forces  are  cut  back,  we  feel  that  we  may  wish 
to  increase  the  size  of  our  Reserve  Forces 
while  malntanlng  high  sttmdards  of  per- 
sonnel quality. 

We  note  with  further  concern  that  the 
Commission  has  made  no  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  personnel  currently  main- 
tained by  all  services  In  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve.  This  vast  reservoir  of  trained 
personnel  are  not  only  essential  In  time  of 
national  emergency,  they  are  needed  almost 
at  once.  These  Individuals  are  used  to  bring 
units  of  the  active  Army  up  to  strength  as 
well  as  to  flesh  out  Reserve  unite  called  to 
active  duty.  A  minimum  of  600,000  Individual 
Ready  Reservists  are  required  for  the  Army 
manpower  pool  alone. 

STANDBY   DRAJT 

Many  of  the  theories  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Gates  Commission  are  subject  to 
test  and  valldaUon  without  lessening  our  se- 
ctirity  one  Wt.  If  Congress  can  be  persuaded 
to  provide  the  money  for  the  pay  Increases 
and  other  Improvements  In  career  living  for 
the  military,  we  can  determine  whether  or 
not  these  assumptions  are  correct  and 
whether  we  can  In  effect  buy  enough  volvm- 
teers  to  make  conscription  unnecessary.  All 
of  this  can  be  done  without  taking  the  un- 
warranted risk  that  would  result  from  termi- 
nating the  draft  as  a  viable  on-going  pro- 
gram. We  should  strive  instead  for  a  lengthy 
period  of  what  Secretary  Laird  caUs  "zcto 
draft  calls". 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Selec- 
tive Service  be  put  on  a  standby  status  on 
30  June  1971  to  be  activated  only  by  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  upon  request  of  the 
President.  This  strikes  us  as  the  most  dan- 
gerotis  recommendation  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  made,  for  the  evidence  Is  clear  that 
the  hot  breath  of  the  draft  Is  solely  respon- 
sible for  large  nvunbers  of  those  now  serving 
in  both  the  active  and  reserve  forces. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  Commission 
recommends  that  Congressional  approval  be 
a  prerequisite  to  the  use  of  Selective  Service 
Is  to  guarantee  the  propriety  of  whatever  ac- 
tion Is  under  consideration.  This  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  wrong  reason. 

The  implication  Is  that  Selective  Service 
legislation  provides  a  vehicle  for  the  Congress 
to  exercise  a  stronger  veto  over  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  administration.  Since  this  is 
written  in  today's  world,  one  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  had  Selective  Service  been  on  a 
standby  status  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  keep  us  out  of  let's  say  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  Cuban  Crisis  or  most  probably 
Vietnam.  Things  like  the  passage  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  for  examine.  Indicate 
tbat  this  line  of  thou^t  Is  in  error.  In  any 


event.  Selective  Service  legislation  has  no 
place  In  these  kinds  of  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. 

Selective  Service  legislation  comes  up  for 
review  and  extension  every  four  years  at  least 
and  In  recent  years  It  has  been  under  almost 
continuous  Congressional  scrutiny  with  nu- 
merous public  hearings  and  great  pubUc  dis- 
cussion as  witness  the  introduction  of  the 
lottery  and  the  "youngest  flrst"  call  changes 
last  year. 

So  we  fall  to  see  any  validity  in  this  par- 
tlctilar  recommendation  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  goes  on  to  state: 

"The  viability  of  an  All-Volvmteer  Force 
ultimately  depends  upon  the  willingness  of 
Congress,  the  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  military  services  to  main- 
tain: (1)  competitive  levels  of  military  com- 
pensation; (2)  reasonable  quallflcation 
standards;  (3)  attractive  conditions  of  mili- 
tary service". 

While  the  Commission's  recommendations 
suggests  a  good  start  on  (1)  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  Committee  has  made  appropriate 
recommendations  nor  stiggested  the  funding 
necessary  for  (3) .  Hence,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  re«aistioally,  our  political  repre- 
sentatives will  not  be  willing  to  undertake 
the  flscal  expenditures  required  for  a  viable 
All-Voltmteer  Force. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  It  clear  that  his  basic  goal 
was  to  stop  conscripting  people  as  soon  as 
that  was  feasibly  consistent  with  national 
sectirlty  needs.  We  suggest  along  with  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  lAlrd  that  we  can  do  this 
and  leave  Selective  Service  Intact.  If  draft 
calls  drop  to  zero  as  a  result  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Commission's  other  recom- 
mendations, the  young  men  who  mtist  reg- 
ister win  not  really  care  whether  Selective 
Service  Is  on  standby  or  operational  basis. 

CONCLtJSION 

What  then  Is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
this  discussion?  There  are  many  who  feel  that 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  conscript  young 
men  to  meet  the  military  manpower  require- 
mento  of  the  nation.  This  may  be  true  If  we  as 
a  nation  were  willing  to  do  those  things  and 
spend  the  money  that  would  make  military 
service  a  nationally  recognized,  prestige 
career. 

However,  In  the  present  national  climate 
of  frustration  with  a  whole  host  of  problems, 
we  feel  strongly  that  no  Irrevocable,  emo- 
tional decision  should  be  made  on  such  a 
fundamental  matter.  We  mtist  not  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  We  cannot  reduce  the 
strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  the  point 
where  they  are  no  longer  an  effective  Instru- 
ment of  national  policy. 

There  Is  a  practical  way  to  prove  out  not 
only  the  feasibUlty  of  volunteer  forces  but 
at  the  same  time  Insure  that  our  national 
defense  needs  can  be  met. 

This  Association  feels  strongly  that  It  Is 
Important  to  malntam  an  operational  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and,  at  the  siune  time, 
strive  through  every  practicable  means  to 
make  military  service  attractive  enotigh  to 
eliminate  the  need  to  actuaUy  draft  anyone. 
To  discard  a  viable  operative  Selective  Service 
System  without  first  clearly  establishing  our 
ahlllty  to  T^nintAin  adequate  military  forces 
without  It,  would  be  to  accept  a  risk  to  our 
national  sectirlty  that  Is  both  unwise  and 
unneceescuy  to  take. 


the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


COMMUNICA-nON  FROM  AN  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore   (Mr. 
RussBLL)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  was  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 
RCFOST  OP  Navy  of  Reseabch  and  Divelop- 

KCMT  PB0CT7SX1(ENT  ACTIONS  OF  $50,000  OB 
OVXB 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement  and  Production) ,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Department's  semiannual  report 
of  research  and  development  procurement  ac- 
tions of  $50,0C0  and  over,  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  Jime  30,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


FOREIGN  BANK  SECRECY  AND  BANK 
RECORDKEEPING— REPORT        OP 
A      COMMITTEE— SUPPLEMENTAL 
■VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1139) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (S.  3678),  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require 
insured  banks  to  maintain  certain  rec- 
ords, to  require  that  certain  transac- 
tions in  U.S.  currency  be  reported  to  the 
Deptirtment  of  the  Treasury,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  rq?ort 
thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
supplemental  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bkhnktt),  the  Senator  fnwn 
Texas  (Mr.  Towni),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  and 
that  the  committee  have  until  midnight 
to  deliver  the  copy  for  printing  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  to- 
gether with  the  supplemental  views  will 
be  printed  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


EXEX:UTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  RusssLt)  laid  before 


piT.TJ^  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  flrst 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HABTKE: 

S.  4282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  restore  the  Investment 
credit  for  smaU  businesses: 

S.  4283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation: 

S.  4284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  increase 
m  the  amount  of  the  personal  exemptions 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1973;  and 

S.  4285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  restore  the  Investment 
credit:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S  4386  A  bill  to  d«clar«  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Chochltl;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
t^nri  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
BILLS 


8.  368 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  368,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  disposition  of  geothermal  steam 
and  associated  geothermal  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BOGGs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.   3050 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3650,  to 
amend  section  837  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  laws  con- 
cerning illegal  use,  transportation,  or 
possession  of  explosives  and  the  penal- 
ties with  respect  thereto,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BocGs).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    3T2i 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGbe)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senators  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLK  and  Mr.  Cannon)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3724,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  am- 
munition recordkeeping  requirements. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.   417> 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Randolph,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  4179,  to  amend  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeratlcm  Act.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bocgs).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

8.  4338 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  nrlnting,  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxll)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROTTGH)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
4238,  the  Universal  Enrollment  Act. 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Boccs).    Without    objection,    it    is    so 

ordered. 

8.  4a«o  ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 


INTYRE) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  4260,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  to  provide 
for  statewide  public  planning,  and  for 

other  purp(5ses. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BocGs).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

8ENATX  JOINT  RKSOLCTION  229 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  229, 
to  establish  National  Good  Grooming 
Week  from  November  16  through  No- 
vember 22.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGos).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  454— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  TERRORIST  ACTS 
AGAINST  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
OTHER  FOREIGN  PERSONNEL  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recently  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  cruel  and  inhumane  terrorist 
activities  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Of  particular  concern  is  the  recent 
rash  of  political  kidnapings  of  foreign 
oCQcials  for  extortion  purposes.  These 
brutal  criminal  acts  violate  all  diplo- 
matic concepts  as  practiced  since  an- 
cient times. 

Political  kidnaping  is  abhorrent  to  a 
civilized  society,  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  world  peace,  and  in  violation  of 
the  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of 
man.  Kidnaping  used  as  a  political 
weapon  disrupts  the  efllcient  perform- 
ance of  fimctions  vital  to  the  comity  of 
nations,  and  the  well-being  of  their  peo- 
ple. It  directly  affects  the  security  and 
the  domestic  stability  of  the  nation  in 
which  such  an  act  occurs. 

Mr.  President,  those  radicals  who  in- 
tend to  destroy  governments  friendly  to 
the  United  States  would  pose  dangers  to 
our  own  national  security.  The  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  relies  mainly 
on  the  solidarity  of  our  neighboring  na- 
tions, and  the  continued  stability  of 
their  governments.  Those  who  seek  to 
create  havoc  with  the  conduct  of  these 
relations  impair  inter-American  secu- 
rity. 

Political  kidnapings  are  no  mere 
whims  of  a  small  band  of  guerillas,  but 
a  callous  and  calcxilated  effort  to  embar- 
rass tuid  destroy  free  democratic  gov- 
ernments. 

Since  January  of  1968.  there  have  been 
at  least  13  major  incidents  of  terrorist 
acts  against  diplomatic  and  other  for- 
eign personnel  in  Latin  America.  I  have 
asked  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division  of  the 
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Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  prepare  a  report 
describing  these  incidents  in  detail,  and. 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  now  pray- 
ing for  the  safe  release  of  two  hostages 
currently  held  in  Uruguay.  When  the 
Uruguayan  Government  rightly  refused 
to  accept  the  blackmail  terms  calling  for 
the  release  of  150  political  prisoners, 
ultra-leftist  guerrillas  called  Tupama- 
ros — fanatics  who  style  themselves  after 
an  18th  century  Inca  chief — kidnaped 
and  executed  Daniel  Mitrione,  an  Amer- 
ican who  was  assisting  the  Uruguayan 
police  in  improving  their  security  proce- 
dures. 

What  the  fate  of  the  two  hostages— 
Dr.  Claude  L.  Fly,  an  American  agricul- 
tural expert,  and  Brazilian  Consul  Aloy- 
sio  Mares  Dias  Gomide — will  be  is  still 
vmknown. 

This  morning  the  Uruguayan  police 
found  a  new  note,  the  11th  communi- 
que from  the  Tupamaros  guerrillas.  The 
Uruguayan  authorities  consider  this  new 
note  to  be  an  authentic  document,  and  it 
is  the  latest  one  to  be  received  since 
August  11  concerning  the  health  and 
safety  of  Dr.  Fly. 

The  note  stated  that  Dr.  Fly  and  the 
Brazilian  consul  are  well,  and  that  the 
disposition  of  the  two  hostages  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  The  note  indicated 
that  as  long  as  "measures  are  being  taken 
against  them" — "them"  referring  to  Tu- 
pamaros held  as  prisoners,  and  "meas- 
ures" referring  to  continued  question-  ^ 
ing — the  guerrillas  will  continue  to  hold  x 
the  hostages.  This  could,  however,  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  change  from  earlier  de- 
mands that  all  prisoners  be  released. 

In  addition,  the  note  confirmed  an 
earlier  document,  which  was  obtained  on 
August  5,  which  spoke  of  dissension 
within  the  Tupamaros  movement,  and 
the  new  note  reiterated  that  the  two 
hostages  would  be  executed  if  the  police 
or  military  made  an  effort  to  seize  them. 
The  country  of  Uruguay  is  famous  for 
its  beauty.  It  is  a  nation  small  in  terri- 
tory and  large  in  accomplishments.  The 
people  are  industrious  and  educated.  Pov- 
erty is  almost  unknown.  Yet,  if  the  vio- 
lence of  the  ultra-left  wing  guerrillas 
continues  to  moimt  In  Uruguay,  the 
democratic  government  of  President 
Jorge  Pacheco  Areco  might  very  well  fall. 
The  Uruguayan  President  has  bravely 
stood  his  ground.  More  than  12,000  police 
and  military  personnel  are  now  conduct- 
ing a  house-to-house  search  for  the  ab- 
ductors and  their  hostages. 

This  is  a  needed  policy,  for  If  these 
terrorists  are  sdlowed  to  succeed,  no  for- 
eign oflQcial  or  diplomat  will  be  safe 
from  the  harassment  of  leftists  in  search 
of  political  gains. 

The  United  States  has  instituted 
special  protective  measures,  which  have 
not  been  announced  publicly  for  secu- 
rity reasons,  to  protect  American  diplo- 
mats stationed  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. While  this  action  has  been  welcomed 
by  the  diplomats  and  their  families.  It 
does  not  diminish  or  stop  the  subversive 
activities.  What  is  needed  Is  unified  in- 
ternational agreement  and  action,  so  that 
all  radicals  will  know  that  kidnaping  will 


no  longer  be  tolerated,  and  that  political 
asylum  wUl  no  longer  be  given  either  to 
political  prisoners  whose  release  was  In 
exchange  for  hostages,  or  to  the  abduc- 
tors. ^  ^  , 
Mr.  President,  last  June  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  OrganizaUon  of  Amer- 
ican States  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
demning these  acts,  and  at  the  same 
time,  requesting  the  Inter-American  Jii- 
ridical  Committee  of  the  OAS  to  draft 
an  inter-American  instnunent  on  kid- 
naping, extortion,  and  assaults  against 
persons  where  such  acts  may  have  inter- 
national repercussions.  The  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  Juridical  Committee  was  to  have 
commenced  its  work  this  morning,  but 
due  to  a  procedural  problem,  it  has  now 
postponed  its  first  meeting  until  Au- 
gust 31.  A  final  report  is  expected  not 
later  than  60  days  after  this  first 
meeting. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  strong  multilateral 
agreement  will  be  adopted,  for  it  will 
implemrait  the  resolve  with  which  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  can  work  to- 
gether to  prevent  further  terroristic  vio- 
lence from  disrupting  the  political  sta- 
bility and  solidarity  of  our  hemisphere. 
On  June  26,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
spoke  eloquently  before  the  OAS,  and  on 
this  issue  said: 

I  hope  this  Assembly  can  deal  effectively 
with  terrorism  and  kidnapping,  especially  In 
their  International  aspects  .  .  .  Such  acts 
clearly  and  distinctly  violate  the  principles 
governing  the  conduct  of  relations  between 
states.  We  would  suggest  that  the  Assembly 
Initiate  steps  to  prepare  a  new  International 
agreement  defining  these  acts  as  interna- 
tional crimes  and  establishing  appropriate 
measures  to  deal  with  them. 

On  August  19,  after  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Covmcil  of  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  the  U.S.  delegation  issued 
the  following  press  release,  which  in  es- 
sence reiterated  the  U.S.  position  taken 
during  the  secret  meeting : 

The  United  States  has  and  wUl  continue 
to  have  deep  concern  for  the  safety  of  U.S. 
personnel  abroad.  We  have  taken  and  are 
continuing  to  take  steps  to  provide  greater 
protection  for  our  personnel  overseas  and 
to  make  It  more  difficult  for  kidnapping  to 
take  place.  The  host  governments,  who  have 
the  direct  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  foreign  diplomats  and  consulate  person- 
nel, have  been  as  concerned  as  we.  If  despite 
our  combined  efforts  a  United  States  official 
is  nevertheless  kidnapped,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment determines  Its  policy  toward  that  un- 
fortunate event  In  the  light  of  all  of  the 
pertinent  circumstances  at  the  time.  We  do 
not,  however,  ask  those  governments  to  meet 
demands  that  are  considered  extreme;  to  do 
so  would  only  serve  to  encourage  terrorist 
groups  to  kidnap  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
and  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  OAS,  and 
I  believe  the  UJ3.  position  deserves  the 
full  support  of  the  Senate. 

Unless  something  is  done  Americans 
and  officials  of  other  countries  will  con- 
tinue to  be  harassed.  On  August  19, 1970. 
a  group  of  Tupamaros  kidnaped  an 
American,  Stephen  Spann.  held  him  for 
an  hour,  used  his  car  In  an  attempted 
robbery,  and  released  him.  Although 
there  may  not  have  been  any  political 
Implications  intended  in  this  abduction, 
the  Spann  incident  does  indicate  that 
tarorlats  continue  unabated  to  endanger 


the   lives   and   freedom   of   Americans 
abroad.  ,  ^^.    , 

The  OAS  Inter-American  Juridical 
Committee  will  soon  begin  Its  work.  The 
United  States  has  presented  a  position 
which  condemns  kidnaping  as  an  inter- 
national crime,  and  which  calls  for  w)- 
propriate  measures  to  deal  with  such 
crimes.  However,  there  could  be  an  effort 
made  by  other  Latin  American  govern- 
ments to  neutralize  any  international 
agreement  which  would  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  against  these  heinous 
crimes. 

For  this  reason,  the  United  States  must 
be  strong  In  maintaining  a  position 
which  would  guarantee  the  safety  of  gov- 
ernmental and  oCBcial  personnel  sent 
overseas,  and  thus  I  am  introducing  to- 
day for  appropriate  reference  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  enter  Into 
agreements  with  other  nations  relating 
to  measures  to  be  taken  against  persons 
who  unlawfully  endanger  the  life  and 
freedom  of  any  official  of  a  government 
of  another  nation  or  an  international  or- 
ganization, or  the  life  and  freedom  of  a 
member  of  his  family. 

My  resolution  calls  upon  the  President, 
as  he  is  now  doing,  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure,  at  the 
etu-liest  practicable  time,  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreements  by  which  each 
signatory  nation  would  asree  to  treat  all 
such  officials  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies with  due  respect,  and  to  take  all  ap- 
propriate steps  to  prevent  any  threat  or 
act  which  would  imlawf  ully  endanger  the 
lives  of  such  officials  and  members  of 
their  families. 

In  addition,  each  signatory  nation 
would  agree  to  take  all  measures  prop- 
erly within  its  jurisdiction  to  apprehend 
and  to  prosecute  or  extradite  any  person 
who  commits,  or  threatens  to  commit 
such  a  threat  or  an  act  against  such  offi- 
cials and  members  of  their  families. 

Each  signatory  nation  would  agree — 
keeping  in  mind  the  need  to  act  wisely 
in  safeguarding  the  lives  of  such  officials 
and  members  of  their  families — either, 
first,  to  refuse  to  accept  any  political 
hostages  released  as  a  result  of  such  ter- 
roristic acts  or  threats;  or  second,  to 
capture  and  hold  In  confinement  for  ex- 
tradition, and  to  extradite  any  political 
hostages  released  as  a  result  of  terror- 
istic acts  who  might  have  entered  a 
coimtry  Illegally. 

My  resolution  also  provides  that  each 
signatory  nation  would  agree  to  withhold 
formal  recognition  of  any  government 
formed  by  terrorists  who  have  partici- 
pated in  threats  or  acts  endangering  such 
officials  and  members  of  their  families. 
and  to  take  all  other  appropriate  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  deter  any 
further  terroristic  activities. 

This  Is  an  important  resolution,  and  It 
merits  early  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  resolution, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it,  as 
well  as  the  report  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  resolution  and  the  report 
will  be  printed  ta  the  Ricoao. 


The  resolution  (8.  Res.  454)  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Swiate  that  the 
United  States  should  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  other  nations  relating  to 
measures  to  be  taken  against  persons  who 
imlawfully  endanger  the  life  and  free- 
dom of  any  official  of  a  government  of 
another  nation  of  an  international  orga- 
nization, or  a  member  of  his  family,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  is  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.Rks.  464 
Whereas  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  and  the  promotion  of 
friendly  relations  among  nations  depend  on 
the  orderly  and  effective  conduct  of  relations 
among  nations; 

Whereas  any  threat  or  act  by  any  person 
which  unlawfully  endangers  the  life  or  free- 
dom of  any  official  of  the  government  of  an- 
other nation  or  an  international  oragnlzatlon, 
or  a  member  of  his  family.  Is  abhorrent  to  a 
clvUlzed  society,  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
world  peace,  and  violates  the  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms  of  man; 

Whereas  any  threat  or  act  unlawfully  en- 
dangering the  Ufe  or  freedom  of  any  official 
of  the  government  of  another  naUon  or  an 
international  organization,  or  a  member  of 
his  famUy,  may  affect  the  security  and 
domesUc  stabUlty  of  the  nation  where  siich 
threat  or  act  occurs; 

Whereas  any  threat  or  act  unlawfuUy  en- 
dangering the  life  or  freedom  of  any  official 
of  the  government  of  another  nation  or  an 
international  organization,  or  a  member  of 
his  family,  disrupts  the  efficient  performance 
of  functions  vital  to  the  comity  of  nations 
and  the  well-being  of  their  people;  and 

Whereas  threats  and  acts  unlawfully  en- 
dangering the  life  or  freedom  of  any  official 
of  the  government  of  another  nation  or  an 
intemaUonal  organization,  or  a  member  of 
his  famUy.  constitute  heinous  acts  which 
have  aroused  world  rebuke:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  it  U  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  bilateral  or  multt- 
lateral  agreements  by  which  each  signatory 
nation  agrees — 

(1)  to  treat  aU  officials  of  nations  and 
International  organizations,  and  members 
of  their  famlUee,  with  due  reepect,  and  to 
take  aU  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  any 
threat  or  act  tmlawfuUy  endangering  the 
Ufe  and  freedom  ot  any  such  official  or 
member  of  his  famUy; 

(2)  to  take  aU  measures  properly  wltt- 
in  its  Jtirlsdlctlon  to  apprehend,  prosecute, 
or  extradite  any  person  who  oommits,  « 
threatens  to  commit,  any  such  threat  or 
act  against  an  official  of  another  nation  or 
an  intemaUonal  organlzatton,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family; 

(3)  consistent  wltti  the  need  to  safeguard 
the  Uves  of  such  officials,  or  members  of 
their  famUies,  who  have  been  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy by  any  threat  or  act  unlawfuUy  en- 
dangering their  Uves  or  freedom,  to  refuse  to 
grant  asylimi  to  any  person,  and  to  cap- 
ture  and  to  hold  in  confinement  for  extradi- 
tion any  person,  whose  release  from  custody 
of  another  nation  was  achieved  by  means 
of  any  such  threat  or  act; 

(4)  consistent  with  the  need  to  safe- 
guard the  Uves  of  such  officials,  or  mem- 
ber* of  their  f  amiUee,  who  have  been  placed 
to  Jeopaidy  by  any  threat  or  act  unlawfully 
endangering  thrir  lives  or  freedom,  to  ex- 
tradite any  such  penon  so  captured  and 
oonftoed  to  the  ^proprlate  authority  of  the 
nation  from  which  he  was  releaaed  fol- 
lowing the  removal  or  cessaUon  of  any  8UCh 
threat  or  act; 

(6)  to  wlthh<ad  formal  recognition  ct  any 
government  formed  by  any  person,  or  group 
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al  persona,  who  have  {Mutldpated  In  Bucb 
threat  or  act:  and 

(6)  to  undertake  such  other  appropriate 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  deter  any 
threat  or  act  xinlawfully  endangering  the 
lives  or  freedom  of  any  such  official  or 
member  of  his  family. 

The  report  furnished  by  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  is  as  follows: 
RacBNT  TcaaoaisT  Acts  Against  Diplomatic 

AND  Other  FoaxxcN  PxasoMNKi,  in  Latin 

Amxkica 

(By  Rleclc  B.  Hannifin) 

January  16, 1968,  Ouatamala,  while  return- 
ing from  lunch,  VS.  Army  Colonel  John  D. 
Webber,  commander  of  the  34-man  U.S.  mili- 
tary group  In  Guatemala,  and  Lieutenant 
Commander  Ernest  A.  Munro,  head  of  the 
group's  navy  section,  were  gunned  to  death 
by  bullets  from  a  passing  car.  Two  VS.  mili- 
tary enlisted  personnel  were  woimded  In  the 
attack.  The  following  day  the  FAR  (Armed 
Forces  of  the  Revolution) ,  a  pro-Castro  ter- 
rorist group,  distributed  leaflets  throughout 
Guatemala  City  claiming  responsibility  for 
the  assassinations.  The  leaflets  declared  that 
the  shooting  was  to  avenge  murders  by 
clandestine  right-wing  organizations  which 
the  FAR  said  received  orders  from  the  VS. 
military  mission. 

U.S.  Ambassador  John  O.  Meln  Is  said  to 
have  believed  that  the  killings  were  an  at- 
tempt to  force  an  escalation  of  U.S.  military 
strength  in  Guatemala,  aimed  both  at  arous- 
ing the  population  against  the  United  States 
and  at  diverting  U.S.  soldiers  and  equipment 
from  "wars  of  liberation"  elsewhere  (in  short, 
Che  Guevara's  strategy  of  weakening  the 
United  States  by  creating  various  Vietnams) . 
(3)  August  28.  1968,  Guatemala.  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Guatemala  John  G.  Mein  was 
assassinated  whUe  enroute  in  the  chauffeur- 
driven  U.S.  Embassy  limousine  from  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Embassy  residence  to  his  office  in 
downtown  Guatemala  City  The  limousine 
was  forced  to  the  curb  by  a  car,  and  blocked 
In  from  behind  by  a  small  truck.  Several 
young  men  dressed  in  green  fatigue  uniforms 
and  armed  with  at  least  one  automatic  weap- 
on scrambled  from  their  car  and  surrounded 
the  Ambassador's  limousine.  Amb.issador 
Meln  leaped  from  his  car  and  ran.  He  was 
struck  In  the  back  by  a  burst  of  submachine 
gun  fire  and  killed  instantly. 

The  following  day  the  FAR  issued  a  com- 
munique, given  to  the  newspaper  El  Impar- 
cial,  announcing  that  Ambassador  Meln  was 
killed  "while  resisting  political  kidnapping 
as  an  answer  to  the  capture  of  conmiandant 
Camilo  Sanchez  of  the  FAR."  Sanchez,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  In  command  of  urban 
guerrilla  units,  reportedly  was  a  prisoner  in 
Guatemala  City.  It  is  speculated  that  the 
FAR  sought  to  kidnap  Mein  as  ransom  for 
the  release  of  Sanchez. 

Ambassador  Meln,  whose  life  had  been 
threatened  repeatedly,  knew  that  he  was  a 
possible  target  of  leftist  guerrillas.  Neverthe- 
less, he  spurned  a  bodyguard,  believing  that 
US.  policy  was  best  served  by  refusing  to 
give  the  terrorists  an  opportunity  to  boast 
that  they  had  intimidated  the  United  States. 
In  conversation  with  friends,  he  Indicated 
that  he  would  attempt  to  escape  rather  than 
submit  to  capture  and  provide  the  terrorists 
with  an  opportunity  to  humiliate  the  United 
States  and  Guatemalan  governments. 

(3)  September  4.  1968.  Brazil,  UJ3.  Am- 
bassador Charles  Burke  Elbrlck  was  kidnaped 
by  four  gunmen  who  ambushed  Elbrick's  car 
In  a  Rio  de  Janeiro  street  near  the  EmtMtasy 
as  the  Ambassador  was  returning  to  his 
downtown  office  from  lunch  at  the  Embassy 
residence.'  The  abductors  drove  olT  with  El- 
brick,  leaving  behind  the  Ambassador's 
chauffer,  a  ranaom  note,  and  a  homemade 


bomb  which  failed  to  explode.  The  note  said 
that  the  Ambassador  was  seized  because  he 
was  "the  synibol  of  exploitation,"  and  de- 
manded the  publication  of  the  manifesto  and 
that  the  Brazilian  Government  release  16 
political  prisoners  who  were  to  be  flown  to 
Algeria.  Chile,  or  Mexico.  If  the  demands 
were  not  met  within  48  hours,  Elbrick  would 
be  "executed." 

The  manifesto  was  signed  by  two  left-wing 
terrorist  organizations — the  MR-8  and  the 
National  Liberation  Alliance.  It  declared  that 
they  would  no  longer  tolerate  tortures,  beat- 
ings and  killings  of  their  members  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  and  contained  a  vio- 
lent condemnation  of  Brazil's  military  re- 
gime. 

The  kidnapers  negotiated  with  the  Brazil- 
ian Government  by  notes,  left  flrst  In  an  alnu> 
box  in  a  church  In  Rio  and  then  in  the  sug- 
gestion box  at  a  supermarket  in  suburban 
Leblon.  On  September  5,  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  the  kidnapers'  conditions, 
and  that  day  broadcast  the  terrorists'  mani- 
festo. The  following  day,  the  fifteen  speci- 
fied prisoners  were  flown  to  Mexico.  The  pris- 
oners were  a  varied  group — representatives  of 
student  organizations,  unions,  and  peasant 
groups,  and  members  of  the  orthodox  Bra- 
zilian Communist  Party  as  well  as  represen- 
tatives from  the  more  radical  Castroite,  Trot- 
skylts,  and  Maoist  groups.  In  Mexico,  one  of 
the  released  prisoners,  Mario  Galhardo  Za- 
canto,  a  22-year-old  former  medical  student, 
said  he  had  organized  eight  bank  robberies 
in  the  state  of  Minas  Gerals  to  raise  funds 
for  the  revolutionary  movement.  Two  others. 
Ivens  Marchetti  and  Onofre  Pinto,  a  former 
army  sergeant,  said  they  had  taken  part  in 
organizing  the  killing  of  U.S.  army  captain 
Charles  Chandler.' 

On  September  7  Ambassador  Elbrick  was 
released  by  his  captors,  whom  he  described 
the  following  day  as  "young,  very  determined 
Intelligent  fanatics"  who  would  have  car- 
ried out  their  threat  If  their  demands  had 
not  been  met. 

(4)  March  6.  1970,  Guatemala,  Sean  Holly, 
U.S.  labor  attache  In  Guatemala,  was  seized 
by  two  carloads  of  men  armed  with  subma- 
chine guns  who  Intercepted  his  automobile 
on  a  main  street  of  Guatemala  City  as  he 
returned  to  the  Embassy  from  lunch.  The 
urban  guerrillas,  members  of  Communist 
Rebel  Armed  Forces  (FAR) ,  held  him  hos- 
tage In  the  mountains  for  39  hours  to 
obtain  the  release  of  four  of  their  comrades, 
threatening  to  kill  Holly  If  the  Guatemalan 
Government  refused.  In  return  for  Mr.  Hol- 
ly's release,  two  Imprisoned  members  of  the 
FAR  were  released  and  were  given  political 
asylum  in  the  Cosia  Rican  Embassy  on 
March  7.  A  third,  whose  release  the  guerrillas 
had  demanded  In  the  mistaken  belief  that 
he  was  in  Jail,  contacted  the  Costa  Rican 
Embassy  on  the  morning  of  March  8  and 
was  given  political  asylum  there.  All  three 
were  given  safe  conducts  to  go  to  Mexico. 
The  fourth  guerrilla  on  the  kidnappers'  list 
was  allowed  to  go  to  Mexico  earlier.  Mr.  Holly 
was  taken  to  a  church  In  a  worklng-claas 
district  of  Guatemala  City  on  March  8  by 
two  guerrillas  who  turned  him  over  to  the 
priest  with  a  warning  that  the  police  not 
be  called  for  an  hour. 

(5)  March  11.  1970.  Brazil,  Nobuo  Okuchl. 
Japanese  consul  general  In  Sao  Patilo,  Brazil, 

'  was  abducted  by  terrorists  while  on  the  way 
home  from  bis  office  in  Sao  Paulo.  Three  cars 
forced  Mr.  Okuchi's  car  to  stop;  then  armed 
men  threatened  the  chauffeur,  made  the  con- 
sul get  out  of  his  limousine,  and  drove  him 
off  in  another  car.  In  a  ransom  note  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  kidnappers  said  they  would 
release  Mr.  Okuchl  after  five  prisoners  had 
been  released  from  Sao  Paulo  prison  and  sent 
into   exile,   preferably   to   Mexico.   The   ab- 


>  Ambassador  Elbrick.  recently  arrived  in 
BrazU,  refused  an  armed  escort,  a  precau- 
tion which  his  predecessor,  Ambaaaador 
Lincoln  Cordon,  regularly  took. 


•Chandler,  aaaaaslnated  In  October  1966 
In  Sao  Paulo,  was  a  student  of  Portuguese 
and  Braalllan  history  at  the  university  of 
Sao  Paulo.  The  terrorists  claimed  be  was  a 
CIA  agent. 


ductors  identified  themselves  as  members  of 
the  Popular  Revolutionary  Vanguard,  an 
urban  terrorist  organization  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  former  Brazilian  army  captain. 
They  threatened  to  kill  Mr.  Okuchl  If  the 
five  prisoners  were  not  released  and  If  the 
government  did  not  call  off  Its  massive  man- 
hunt. Soon  after  the  kidnappers  made  their 
demands  known,  a  note  from  Mr.  Okuchl 
saying  he  was  well  and  asking  for  caution 
by  authorities  was  delivered  to  the  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Sao  Paulo. 

That  evening,  close  to  the  deadline  set 
by  the  kidnappers,  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment announced  that  It  would  meet  the 
ransom  conditions.  The  following  day,  the 
Brazilian  Government  agreed  to  an  addi- 
tional demand — to  guarantee  all  prisoners  In 
Brazilian  Jails  good  treatment. 

On  March  14,  the  Brazilian  Government 
released  the  five  prisoners  and  sent  them 
on  a  Jetliner  to  Mexico.  The  prisoners  In- 
cluded three  self-confessed  urban  guerrillas 
and  two  women.  One  of  the  latter  Is  the 
mother  superior  of  a  chtirch-sponsored  or- 
phanage in  Sao  Paulo  state  who  was  Im- 
prisoned on  October  25,  1969,  on  charges  of 
allowing  members  of  the  Armed  Llt>eration 
Front  to  use  her  convent  as  a  base  of  oper- 
aUons.  The  other  U  the  wife  of  a  guerrUla 
leader  who  had  been  detained  on  February 
26,  1969,  following  a  raid  on  her  home  In 
which  her  husband  was  killed  in  a  ahoot-out 
with  the  police.  Upon  arrival  In  Mexico,  the 
five  released  prisoners  all  claimed  to  have 
been  tortured  In  prison. 

Ten  hours  after  the  released  prisoners  ar- 
rived m  Mexico,  the  kidnappers  freed  Mr. 
Okuchl  unharmed. 

(6)  March  24,  1970.  Dominican  Republic, 
Lt.  Col.  Donald  J.  Crowley,  United  States 
air  attache  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  was 
kidnapped  on  arrival  for  his  customary  8 
a.m.  calisthenics  on  the  polo  field  beside  the 
Hotel  Embajador  by  five  or  six  men  In  mili- 
tary uniforms  and  armed  with  rifies.  In  a 
note  to  the  evening  newspaper  El  Nacional, 
the  kidnappers  identified  themselves  as 
members  of  the  United  Anti-Reelection 
Conmiand,  a  group  of  leftists  seeking  to 
block  incumbent  President  Balaguer's  at- 
tempt to  serve  another  term  as  President. 
The  kidnappers  demanded  that  21  prisoners 
be  brought  to  Santo  Domingo's  main  square 
by  10  a.m.  the  following  morning,  and  re- 
leased .n  a  public  ceremony  attended  by  the 
auxiliary  archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo, 
the  president  of  the  university,  and  the 
president  of  the  bar  association.  Lt.  Col. 
Crowley  would  be  released  ten  hours  later.  If 
anything  happened  to  any  of  the  prisoners, 
the  kidnappers  vowed  to  kill  Crowley. 

The  Dominican  Government  agreed  to  ex- 
change the  prisoners  for  Crowley,  but  balked 
at  waiting  ten  hours  for  his  release  and  at 
freeing  the  prisoners  In  the  Plaza  Duarte. 
With  Archbishop  Hugo  Polanoo  arbitrating 
between  the  Dominican  Government  and  the 
kidnappers,  a  compromise  was  reached 
whereby  20  prisoners  would  be  placed  on 
board  a  Jet  airliner  under  protection  of  the 
Mexican  Embassy,  with  Archbishop  Polanoo 
aboard  as  escort,  and  the  plane  would  be 
permitted  to  depart  as  soon  as  Col.  Crowley 
appeared.  Crowley  was  released  unharmed 
on  March  26. 

(7)  March  24,  1970,  Argentina.  Waldemar 
Sanchee.  Paragtiajran  consul  in  the  border 
town  of  Ituzalngo.  was  kidnapped  In  the 
afternoon  while  showing  his  car  to  a  group 
of  prospective  buyers  In  Buenos  Aires.  The 
abductors,  members  of  the  Argentine  Liber- 
ation Front  (formed  in  1968  by  militant  dis- 
sidents of  the  Soviet-oriented  Argentine 
Communist  Party),  threatened  to  kill  the 
consul  If  two  of  their  members,  Carlos  Del- 
lanave  and  Alejandro  Baldu.  were  not  re- 
leased by  10  p.m.  on  March  25. 

The  following  day.  President  Stroessner  of 
Paraguay  arrived  In  Argentina  for  a  sched- 
uled vacation.  That  day,  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment (apparently  with  Stroessner's  ap- 
proval) refused  to  comply  with  the  terrorists' 
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demands.  The  Government  declared  that  Bal- 
du was  not  in  custody  and  that  Dellanave 
was  a  common  criminal  and  would  stay  In 
Jail.  In  response,  the  Front  said  that  Baldu 
had  been  either  killed  by  the  police  or  tor- 
ttired  so  severely  that  the  government  oould 
not  release  him.  Dellanave  was  shown  tor 
ten  seconds  on  television,  but  his  father 
declared  In  a  news  conference  that  his  son 
had  been  stripped  by  police,  beaten,  and 
tortured  with  an  electric  prod.  On  March  26 
the  kidnappers  told  Buenos  Aires  news- 
papers that  if  the  two  men  were  not  released, 
they  would  execute  Mr.  Sanchez  and  "begin 
the  execution  of  all  managers  of  American 
business."  On  March  26  and  27,  radio  and 
television  stations  throughout  Argentina 
declared  every  half-hour  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  blackmailed  Into  releasing 
any  prisoners. 

On  March  28  the  kidnappers  released  Mr. 
Sanchez  unharmed.  The  group  said  that  It 
did  not  go  through  with  Its  threat  "for 
humanitarian  reasons."  In  their  final  state- 
ment. Issued  after  releasing  their  hostage, 
the  Front  declared  that  they  would  now 
"undertake  the  execution  of  an  undetermined 
number  of  police  and  officials." 

(8)  March  29,  1970,  Argentina,  an  attemp- 
ted kidnapping  of  two  Soviet  Embassy  diplo- 
mats failed  when  one  of  the  diplomats  fell 
out  of  the  getaway  Mercedes  and  the  other 
was  rescued  when  the  cair  crashed  during  a 
police  chase.  Four  men  were  waiting  in  the 
commercial  garage  used  by  the  Soviet  dip- 
lomats when  Yuri  Pivovarov,  assistant  com- 
mercial attache  of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  his 
wife  and  Infant  daughter,  and  another  So- 
viet official  and  his  wife  returned  from  a 
Sunday  drive.  The  assailants  forced  the 
women  from  the  car,  subdued  Pivovarov, 
vrith  a  blow  of  a  pistol  butt,  and  drove  off. 
The  women's  screams  alerted  a  police  guard, 
who  fired  at  the  fieelng  car.  A  passing  police 
car  took  up  the  chase  and  riddled  the  Soviet 
car  with  bullets.  The  car  collided  with  an- 
other and  smashed  Into  a  tree.  Three  of  the 
abductors  were  Injured  and  captured  by 
the  police;  the  fourth  escaped. 

The  Argentine  Government  identified  one 
of  the  captiu-ed  kidnappers  as  Deputy  In- 
spector Carlos  Bonlng^o  Balbuena  of  the 
Federal  Police's  33d  Precinct,  a  man  known 
for  right-wing  beUefs.  The  two  others  were 
not  coimected  with  the  police.  A  rightist 
terrorist  organization  MANO,  or  Argentine 
National  Organization  Movement)  circulated 
a  statement  claiming  responsibility  for  the 
attempted  kidnapping  and  describmg  the 
three  captured  men  as  "war  heroes." 

(9)  March  31.  1970,  Guatemala,  the  West 
German  Ambassador  to  Guatemalti,  Count 
Karl  von  Bpretl,  was  forced  from  his 
limousine  by  armed  men  In  downtown 
Guatemala  as  he  was  riding  with  his  chauf- 
feur from  his  embassy  to  his  home  shortly 
after  noon.  The  PAR  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  abduction  and  demanded  the  release 
of  17  prisoners,  among  whom  were  three  ac- 
cused of  killing  a  congressman  and  three 
policemen,  others  acciised  of  taking  part  In 
shootings  of  pro-Government  politicians  and 
attacks  on  military  Installations,  and  five 
who  were  accused  of  carrying  out  the  kldnap- 
ransom  of  Guatemala's  foreign  mlnlstar 
Alberto  Fuentes  Mohr.  Guatemalan  banker 
Gabriel  Plguria,  and  U.S.  labor  attache  Sean 
Holly.  The  Vatican  Ambassador  announced 
that  he  had  been  contacted  by  the  guerrillas 
to  act  as  intermediary. 

On  April  2  the  Guatemalan  Government 
announced  that  It  would  not  release  any 
prisoners,  and  Issued  a  general  declaration  of 
war  on  rebel  movements,  imposed  martial 
law,  and  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency. 
The  West  German  Government  Issued  a  pro- 
test to  Guatemala,  saying  It  could  not  "ac- 
cept the  decision"  against  freeing  prisoners 
to  obtain  the  Ambassador's  release. 

On  the  morning  of  April  3.  a  delegation  of 
foreign  ambassadors  met  with  Foreign  Mln- 
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Ister  Alberto  Fuentes  Mohr  to  protest  the 
Guatemalan  Government's  decision  not  to 
meet  the  kidnappers'  demand  for  the  release 
of  the  17  prisoners.  Meanwhile,  In  a  note  to 
the  Papal  delegate,  the  kidnappers  increased 
their  price  from  17  to  25  prisoners  and  $700,- 
000.  On  the  sames  day,  Bonn  dispatched  a 
special  envoy  to  Guatemala  to  press  its  case. 
It  is  reported  that  West  Germany  offered  to 
pay  the  $700,000  demanded  by  the  abductors. 
However,  that  evening  the  Guatemalan  Gov- 
ernment renewed  its  refusal  to  meet  any  of 
the  guerrilla's  demands. 

The  kidnappers'  ultimatum  expired  at  3 
p.m.  on  April  4.  On  April  5,  after  an  anony- 
mous call,  von  Spretl's  body  was  found  In  an 
abandoned  house  17  kilometers  from  Guate- 
mala City  with  a  bullet  wound  In  the  temple. 

(10)  April  5.  1970,  BrazU,  United  States 
Consul  Curtis  Cutter  was  shot  In  the  back 
when  he  thwarted  a  lUdnapping  attempt  In 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil.  Cutter,  his  wife,  and  a 
friend  were  returning  to  his  residence  after 
a  late  dinner  when  the  path  of  hU  car  was 
blocked  by  another.  Several  men  wearing 
dark  glasses  and  armed  with  submachine 
guns  and  revolvers  Jumped  out  of  the  car 
and  headed  toward  the  counsul's  station 
wagon.  Cutter  pushed  on  the  accelerator  and 
sped  off  around  the  car,  hitting  one  of  the 
men  and  dragging  him  on  the  bixmper  for 
several  yards.  The  others  opened  fire,  wound- 
ing Cutter  a  fraction  of  an  inch  from  his 
lung.  He  made  it  home,  while  the  terrorists 
picked  up  their  Injured  man  and  escaped. 

(11)  June  11,  1970,  Brazil,  West  German 
Ambassador  Ehrenfried  von  Hollenben  was 
abducted  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  he  returned 
to  his  residence  from  the  German  embassy. 
Several  hundred  yards  from  the  residence,  a 
station  wagon  swerved  In  front  of  the  am- 
bassador's car.  Several  terrorists  Jumpted 
from  the  station  wagon  vrith  submachine- 
guns  blazing,  spraying  the  ambassador's  car 
and  also  hitting  a  follow-up  guard  car.  The 
ambassador's  police  guard  was  killed,  and 
Von  Hollenben  was  chloroformed,  put  In  the 
trunk  of  another  cfir.  and  taken  to  a  house 
In  the  outskirts  of  Rio. 

At  the  site  of  the  abduction  the  kidnappers 
left  leaflets  which  said  the  ambassador  would 
be  retiimed  safely  if  the  goverimient  agreed 
to  release  an  unspecified  number  of  politi- 
cal prisoners.  Later  communiques  from  the 
terrorists  demanded  the  release  of  40  speci- 
fied prisoners  and  that  the  government  pub- 
licize an  Inflammatory  proclamation  Issued 
by  the  kidnappers  calling  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  the  overthrow  of  BrazU 's  mUltary 
regime. 

On  June  15  the  Brazilian  government  met 
the  ransom  demanded,  flying  34  men  and  six 
women  to  Algiers  which  had  agreed  to  grant 
them  asylum  for  humanitarian  reasons.  Four 
of  the  prisoners  exchanged  (Fernando  Paulo 
Nagle  Gabiera,  Cld  de  Qiieiroz  Benjamin, 
Daniel  de  Arao  Reis  Fllho,  and  Vera  SUvla  de 
Araujo  Magalh&es)  had  been  charged  with 
participating  in  the  earlier  kidnapping  of 
U.S.  Ambassador  Elbrick. 

In  a  press  conference  after  his  safe  re- 
turn. Ambassador  von  HoUenben  said  that 
his  captors  told  him  they  had  chosen  a  West 
German  because  the  Federal  Republic  has 
strong  business  and  Investment  links  with 
Brazil,  which  would  encourage  Bonn  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Brazilian  Qpvermnent  to 
meet  the  kidnappers'  demands. 

(12)  July  31,  1970,  Uruguay.  In  four  sepa- 
rate and  well-coOTdinated  actions  In  Monte- 
video, groups  of  TupamaroB  (Uruguay's 
Marxist  urban  guerrillas)  abducted  a  United 
States  official  and  a  Brazilian  diplomat,  and 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  kidnap  two 
American  dl[riomats. 

Dan  A.  Mltrtone.  former  police  chief  of 
Richmond,  Indiana,  and  for  the  past  two 
years  head  of  the  U.S.  aid  mission's  pubUc- 
safety  program  in  Uruguay,  reportedly  was 
seized  on  his  way  to  work  by  five  terrorists 
who   Intercepted   his   chauffeured    car   and 


forced  him  Into  their  station  wagon  at  gun- 
point. Dtirtng  his  capture,  Mltrione  was  shot 
in  the  chest. 

At  almost  the  same  moment.  BrazU's  con- 
stU  and  second  secretary  of  the  embassy, 
Aloyalo  Mares  Dlas  Gomlde,  was  kidnapped 
by  four  gunmen  who  entered  his  home  dis- 
guised as  telephone  repairmen. 

Simultaneously,  separate  attempts  were 
made  to  abduct  M.  Gordon  Jones,  second 
secretary  of  the  United  States  embassy,  and 
Nathan  Rosenfeld,  the  embassy's  cultural 
attache.  Both  men  managed  to  elude  their 
abductors  after  both  were  struck  on  the 
head  and  slightly  Injured.  According  to  press 
reports,  Jones  was  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  shoved  Into  the  rear  of  a  pickup  truck; 
he  managed  to  escape  by  throwing  himself 
out  of  the  moving  vehicle,  then  hobbled  to 
a  small  store  where  he  asked  the  owner  to 
caU  the  United  States  embassy.  DetaUs  of 
Rosenfeld's  escape  have  not  been  published. 

In  a  statement  delivered  to  the  newspaper 
£1  Diario  on  August  2.  the  guerrillas  de- 
manded as  ransom  for  the  two  hostages  the 
release  of  all  "political  prisoners"  (estimated 
variously  from  100  to  150)  and  that  they  be 
sent  to  Mexico.  Peru  or  Algeria.  The  com- 
munique made  no  mention  of  the  conse- 
quences If  their  demands  were  not  met.  The 
Tupamaros  also  announced  that  Mltrione 
had  undergone  surgery  for  his  wound  and 
gave  details  of  his  treatment. 

Uruguay's  President  Jorge  Pacheco  refused 
to  "negotiate  with  criminals"  and,  Instead, 
the  government  continued  the  nationwide 
search  for  the  two  kidnapped  men  begun 
immediately  after  their  abductions. 

On  August  6  the  guerriUas  set  a  deadline 
of  midnight  August  7  for  the  government 
to  decide  on  the  release  of  aU  political  pris- 
oners. Their  statement,  delivered  to  a  radio 
station,  contained  the  vague  warning  that 
"it  there  Is  no  official  pronouncement  by 
then  we  shall  terminate  this  affair  and  do 
Justice."  The  terrorists'  message  described 
Mltrione  as  "an  American  spy  Infiltrated  by 
the  government  into  the  Uruguayan  state" 
and  Dlas  Gomlde  as  the  "representative  of  a 
dictatorship  which  has  tortured  and  assassi- 
nated hundreds  of  patriotic  Brazilians."  In 
reply  that  evening.  President  Pacheco  reiter- 
ated his  refusal  to  bargain  with  the  kidnap- 
ers, stating  that  he  was  "absolutely  In  agree- 
ment with"  the  Interior  Ministry's  refusal 
to  recognize  Imprisoned  guerrillas  "poUt- 
Ical  prisoners"  and  that  It  was  his  duty  as 
President  to  "malntian  law,  institutions,  and 
the  intangible  rights  of  legitimate  Justice." 

PoUowlng  capture  of  the  Tupamaros'  two 
most  Important  leaders,  Raul  Sendlc  and 
HaiU  Bldegaln  Gresslng,  the  terrorists  an- 
nounced on  the  night  of  August  8  that 
Mltrione  would  be  executed  at  noon  the  fol- 
lowing day  because  President  Pacheco  re- 
fused to  release  the  political  prisoners.  The 
next  day  Dan  Mltrione's  body,  shot  twice  in 
the  head,  was  found  In  a  oar  parked  In  a 
Montevideo  street. 

(13)  August  7, 1970,  Uruguay,  as  Uruguyan 
poUos  and  military  searched  for  Mltrione 
and  Dlas  Gomlde  who  had  been  kidnapped 
the  week  before,  terrorists  seized  Dr.  Claude 
L.  Fly,  a  sou  expert  working  privately  on 
contract  to  the  Umguayan  government.  Re- 
jwrtedly.  Dr.  Fly  was  meeting  with 
Uruguajran  agronomists  at  his  laboratory  on 
the  outskirts  of  Montevideo  when  a  band  of 
armed  Tupamaros  rushed  In  and  abducted 
him. 

At  this  writing.  Brazilian  Consul  Aloyslo 
Mares  Dlas  Gomldes  and  Dr.  Claude  Fly  are 
stlU  In  captivity.  A  Tupamaro  communique 
on  August  11  warned  that  if  their  hideout 
were  found  or  If  the  Uruguyan  government 
harmed  any  Tupamaros  It  held  prisoner,  the 
American  and  Brazilian  captives  would  be 
shot. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  Soia- 
tor  from  West  Virginia  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Dr.  Claude  L. 
Fly,  is  now  a  prisoner  of  the  Tupamaros 
in  Uruguay.  We  have  been  in  touch  with 
his  family,  his  son  and  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, to  determine  what  can  be  done. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  in  the  aW)ro- 
priation  bill  for  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, which  is  now  before  us,  there  has 
been  added  a  lltUe  over  $1  million  to  try 
to  give  additional  protection  to  our  peo- 
ple working  overseas  in  these  perilous 
areas. 

However,  this  does  not  cover  the  prot>- 
lem  we  have  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
Dr.  Pry  was  an  ofiQcer  in  an  Independent 
agriculture  organization  which,  in  turn, 
had  been  hired  by  the  Uruguayan  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  down  there  as  the 
American  representative  of  that  group  to 
try  to  give  assistance  in  agricultural 
knowledge  and  the  productive  capacity 
of  that  country,  so  he  was  not  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States.  He  was  an 
employee  under  contract  with  the  Uru- 
g\iayan  Government.  That  means  what- 
ever efforts  we  undertake— and  the  State 
Department  has  been  doing  very  well  on 
this  matter:  I  must  give  them  an  A-plus 
on  this  all  the  way  through— have  to  be 
through  the  Uruguayan  Government. 

This,  of  course,  doubles  the  number 
of  problems  we  have. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  start  out 
Just  exactly  as  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  been  doing,  to  try  to  de- 
termine some  method  by  which  we  can 
provide  whatever  assistance  is  necessary 
to  give  protection  to  both  people  who  are 
trying  to  help  other  countries  and  those 

trying  to  carry  out  orders  of  this  coun- 
try. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  what  he  has 

proposed.  I  want  to  establish  myself  as 

being  on  his  team  in  this  effort. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 

the  Senator. 
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AMCNOMTNT  NO.   8SS 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  prtHKwed  by  him,  to  the 
amendment — No.  814 — proposed  by  Mr. 
Hatfield,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
to  the  biU  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  develoinnent,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  ctan- 
ponent  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMZNSlfZMT  MO.  8BT 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend; 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
HH.  17123,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1971— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMZNDKKNT  NO.  8SS  TO  HJl.   18815 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  myself  and  Senator  Nelson, 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  18515,  to  increase 
from  $2,046,200,000  to  $2,195,500,000  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  an  increase 
of  $149  300,000.  The  administration 
originally  requested  $2.080,200,000— an 
amount  $32,200,000  above  that  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $132,200,000 
above  that  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Last  year,  with  the  administration's 
full  support,  the  Congress  gave  the  pov- 
erty program  a  new  tenure  and  a  new 
vote  of  confidence;  it  is  now  essen- 
tial that  the  agency  be  given  the  funds 
to  implement  the  policy  set  forth  in  the 
act: 

TO  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  In  this  Nation  by  opening 
to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  education 
and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and 
the  opportunity  to  live  m  decency  and 
dignity. 

The  poor  are  a  nation  within  our  Na- 
tion, equal  in  number  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Canada,  or  approximately  one- 
half  of  that  of  France  or  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1969.  there  were  24,300.000 
persons  classified  as  poor,  approximately 
69  percent  of  whom  were  white  and  31 
percent  nonwhite. 

While  total  Federal  aid  for  the  poor — 
which  includes  welfare  payments,  food 
programs,  special  education  programs, 
manpower  programs,  and  economic  de- 
velopment-rose from  $917,000,000  In 
1961  to  an  estimated  $29,700,000,000  in 
1970,  a  substantial  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditures are  in  welfare  payments.  I 
need  not  remind  the  Congress  that  this 
same  appropriation  bill  which  contains 
funds  for  the  poverty  program  at  a  level 
of  approximately  $2  billion,  contains  also 
a  so-called  uncontrollable  expenditure  of 
$2,540,683,000  for  Federal  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1971  under  the  welfare  program 
known  as  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  a  projected  increase  of  $409,- 
601,000  above  the  Federal  costs  of  $2,- 
131,082,000  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  poverty  program  is  the  only  Fed- 
eral program  for  the  poor  which  empha- 
sizes self-help  and  self-involvement  on 
the  part  of  the  poor.  Accordingly,  it  Is  to 
it  that  we  must  look,  importantly,  if  we 
are  to  make  these  "uncontrollable"  ex- 
penditures controllable  in  the  future 
years. 

Mr.  President,  in  adopting  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1969,  the  Congress  authorized  total  ap- 
propriations of  $2,879,700,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  some  $684,200,000  more  than 
the  total  amount  which  I  seek  by  this 
amendment. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  a  f\ill 
appropriation  of  $2,879,700,000  could  It- 
self be  Justified,  we  have  chosen  to  seek 
an  amotmt  at  a  level  which  we  believe  the 
Congress    can,     and     Indeed,    should. 


reasonably  adopt  under  the  current 
budgetary  circumstances  and  which  un- 
questionably can  be  put  to  effective  use 
during  this  fiscal  year. 

In  fact,  the  amovmt  which  we  request 
that  the  Congress  approve.  Is  the  total 
base  amount  authorized  for  last  year-— 
fiscal  year  1970— under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1969. 

I  am  aware  that  in  connection  with 
this  appropriation  bill  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  has  be- 
fore it  a  request  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  that  it  be  relieved  from  the 
earmarking  provisions  contained  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 

1969. 

In  light  of  that  fact.  I  do  not  consider 
it  appropriate  to  indicate  my  preferences 
at  this  time  as  to  how  the  additional 
sums  which  I  seek  should  be  allocated 
among  the  many  programs  funded  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportimity  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  defer  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  question  of 
eliminaUon  of  the  earmarking,  and 
should  those  provisions  be  retained,  then 
I  shall  leave  it  to  the  best  judgment  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  heads  of  the  other 
agencies  involved  as  to  how  these  sums 
which  I  seek  can  best  be  allocated.  In 
that  connection,  I  should  underscore  the 
fact  that  imder  section  616  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Di- 
rector has  the  authority  as  a  general 
matter  to  transfer  up  to  15  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated 
from  any  appropriation  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another,  with  certain  limitations 
as  to  the  amount  that  can  be  added  to  a 
program  depending  on  its  size.  I  assume 
that  within  that  authority  the  Director 
would  use  any  additional  funds  that  the 
Congress  might  approve,  to  transfer  to 
the  more  successful  and  needy  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  efforts  that  it  has  made 
to  continue  the  poverty  program  and  I 
think  that  the  President  deserves  credit 
for  his  personal  commitment  to  the  ap- 
propriation request  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
which,  as  I  have  indicated.  Is  in  excess 
of  that  for  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  President  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
arrest  the  trend  in  this  Nation  toward 
welfare  dependency  and  to  alleviate  the 
despair  of  many  of  the  poor,  we  must  al- 
locate even  more  funds  for  these  essen- 
tial antlpoverty  programs. 

We  are  now  merely  scratching  the  sur- 
face of  need.  Even  with  the  increases 
sought  by  the  administration  for  this 
fiscal  year,  we  will  reach  less  than  31 
percent  of  aU  poor  children  ages  3-6  who 
need  early  childhood  education:  less  than 
10  percent  of  persons  who  could  benefit 
from  manpower  programs;  only  1.7  per- 
cent of  the  hard-core  drug  addicts  among 
the  poor;  only  8.9  percent  of  those  who 
could  benefit  from  family  planning  serv- 
ices :  only  7  percent  of  the  poor  who  need 
legal  services;  and  only  7.3  percent  of 
the  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  a 
table  prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Of- 
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flee  of  Economic  Opportunity,  indicating 
the  universe  of  need  for  selected  proverty 
programs,  together  with  estimates  of  the 


target  population  to  be  reached  and  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

estimated     and     proposed     budgetary  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

amounts  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  as  follows: 

UNIVERSE  OF  NEED  DATA  FOR  SttECTED  EOA  PR06RAMS ' 


5 


UniverM 
of  oMd 


.1970 

■ttimtti 

tarftt 

populatMD 
rMched  > 


Ptrc«nt 
oftotil 


Estimate 

1970 

obligations 


1971 

•stimatt 

tar|«t 

population 

raached 


Fiscal  year 

1971 

percent 

of  total 


HscalTMr 

1971 

President's 

Budgat 


TITLE  I.  WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Job  opportunities.  eoneenUated  employment.  Public  Service  careers  in 

Ini^iSf;  New%ori<'cityVrn  pwfty."l«'l)"nd'^^^^    scho^ 

Summer.  New  York  Crtv:  In  poverty.  14  to  21  and  »«' '"  ^.hool-..- 
Out-ol-School.  New  York  City:  In  poverty  16  to  17  non-hijti-school  grads 

Job"corp$:  In  povertyriSto'zV'noV-high-'schMi  grids" out  ol  achoo).... 
Ooeratwn  Mainstream:  In  poverty,  22  and  up 


TITLE  II 

Health  and  nutrition: 

Family  planning - - 

Emergency  food  and  medical  service .....—- ---- 

Drug  rehabilitation,  hardcore  addicU  plus  estimate  oi  youths 

experimenting  with  drugs 

Alcoholic  counseling  and  recovery 

Comprehensive  health  services 

Legal  services 

Community  action  operatMns  program: 

Neighborhood  service  systems 

Youth  development  programs. -— 

Senior  opportunities  and  services 

Early  childhood  development: 

Headstart:  Children  aged  3  to  6 ;-- v;--uii""il'" 

Parent  and  children  cente.s:  Families  with  at  least  1  chM  under 

Follow  tiirMglirPrimary  Vfiii  Khiol  diiidren 

TITLE  lll-B 

Programs  for  migrants  and  seasonal  farm  worker*.  toW 


9.000,000 
1.800.000 
2,450,000 

300.000 

SSO.OOO 

12,000,000 


5.400,000 
4,000.000 

120.000 

800,000 

24.300.000 

45,000.000 

24.300,000 
3.300,000 
6.250.000 

1.300.000 

850,000 
430,000 


3,900.000 


214,700 
135.000 
563.000 

78.000 
60.300 
21.400 


440.000 
l.SOOtOOO 

3.500 

20,000 

1, 200, 000 

•  800,000 

3.ioaooo 

1,488.000 
700.000 

488.500 

2.000 
62.000 


7.5 
22.9 

2S.0 

9.2 

.2 


8.1 
45.0 

2.9 
2.5 
4.9 
16.0 

12.7 
45.1 
U.O 


$243,400,000 
62, 400, 000 
121.500.000 

98,000.000 

170.200.000 

41, 000, 000 


{22,000.000 
48,800,000 

4,500.000 

>9,ooaooo 

74,000,000 
953,  040l  000 


223.800 
135,000 
683,700 

97.300 
67.000 
21.400 


480.000 

i,8oaooo 

2.000 

35,000 

1,600,000 

850.000 


107,000.000  3.100.000 

32,000,000  1,000.000 

6.800.000  800.000-900.000 


34.5        326,000,000 


284,000 


.2 
14.4 


7.3 


(3, 000, 000) 
70,300.000 


30.900,000 


403.700 

2,000 
77,300 


288,500 


2.4 

7.5 

27.9 

32.4 

10.3 

.2 


8.9 
45.0 

1.7 
4.4 

6.5 
7.0 

12.7 
30.0 
12.0 

31.0 

.2 


$219, 600, 000 
62,400.000 
146, 500, 000 

134.300.000 

180,000.000 

41.000.000 


{24.000.000 
33,00a000 

3,000.000 

4.000.000 

110. 000. 000 

63.400,000 

105.000.000 
30.000.000 

7.aoaooo 

339.000.000 


(5.500.000) 
17.0  £9,000^000 


7.3  35.500,000 


I  Data  compiled  from  the  "Justification  of  Appropriation  EsUmatea"  FY  1971.  prepared  for  the 
longressionai  Committees  on  Appropriations  May  1970. 
>  Total  program  enrollees. 


t  Estimates  include  100  projects  with  a  10,000-person  cipadty  which  will  be  Initiated  but  whick 
will  not  require  refunding  until  fiscal  1972. 
«  Per  year  estimate  for  legal  services. 
•  Cases  served. 


Mr,  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  Indicate  a  program  by  program  Jus- 
tification for  the  additional  funds  which 
I  have  requested. 

EMKBGENCT    FOOD    AND    MKDICAl.   BXRWXS 
PROGRAM 

Under  Section  222(a)  (5)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  services  program 
is  designed  to: 

Provide  on  an  emergency  basis,  directly 
or  by  delegation  of  authority  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  TlUe  VI  of  this  Act,  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  provision  of  such 
medical  supplies  and  services,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  counteract  conditions  of  star- 
vaUon  or  malnutrition  among  the  poor.  Such 
assistance  as  may  be  provided  by  way  o«f 
supplement  to  such  other  assistance  as  may 
be  extended  under  the  provisions  of  other 
Federal  programs,  and  may  be  used  to  extend 
and  broaden  such  pTograma  to  serve  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies where  such  services  are  not  now  pro- 
vided and  without  regard  to  the  reqtilre- 
ments  of  such  laws  for  local  or  State  ad- 
ministration or  financial  participation.  .  .  . 
(emphasis  added) 

Accordingly,  in  his  historic  message  to 
the  Congress  on  May  6,  1969,  pledging  to 
"end  hunger  in  America  for  all  time," 
the  President  coupled  an  expansion  of 
the  food  stamp  program  with  a  request 
that  the  Director  of  OEO: 

Redirect  OEO  funds  Into  the  Emergency 
Pood  and  Health  Service  program  to  m- 
crease  Its  food,  health,  and  sanitation  serv- 
ices for  our  most  depressed  areas.  Presently, 
health  and  sanitary  conditions  In  many  of 
our  most  depressed  counties  are  so  poor 
that   improved   food    services    alone   would 


have  little  Impact  on  the  nutritional  health 
of  the  population.  The  Emergency  Food  and 
Health  Service  has  provided  Invaltiable  serv- 
ices m  aiding  these  areas,  and  Its  good 
work  should  be  substantially  expanded. 

The  administration  has  requested 
only  $33,000,000  for  the  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  an  amount  which  is  $15,800,- 
000  below  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Substantially  increased  funds  are 
necessary  to  provide  the  food,  health. 
EUid  sanitation  services  to  which  the 
President  referred  and  to  supplement 
and  aid  in  the  outreach  of  the  food 
stamp  and  commodity  programs.  For, 
even  under  administration's  plans  for 
expansion  of  those  two  programs,  total 
participation  over  the  next  2  years  will 
reach  only  approximately  17.600,000  of 
the  24,300,000  poor. 

As  of  April  1970,  the  food  stamp 
and  commodity  distribution  programs 
reached  only  about  9,500,000  persons; 
in  fact,  the  current  participation  rate 
in  food  stamps  and  cwnmodi^  programs 
is  lower  than  30  percent  in  18  of  the 
Nation's  50  States. 

I  ask  unfinimous  consent  that  there 
be  Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  submitted  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee cm  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, indicating  the  percentage  of  the 
poor  In  each  State  who  are  receiving 
either  food  stamps  or  commodities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


state 


Percentage 

of  poor  in 

food  stamp 

program 


Alabama 

AlMka 

Ariiona^.. , 

Arkansas 

California , 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delawat* 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky..... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Micftigan 

MiniiMOta 

Mtsstssippi... ...... 

Missoun 

Montana.... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Harnpshlre — 
New  Mexico....... 

NewYorli 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ..... 

Paniisy)va«ia 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Soutb  DdioU 

TenMsaM ... 

Texas 

Utah 

VensonL 

Virginia 

Washington . — . 

West  Virginia 


16.3 
76 


28 
41 
48 
S3 


2S 

1.4 
11 
24 


36 
18 
24 

.7 
28 
38 

5.7 
28 

.12 
29 
21.5 
37 

7.4 
28 
21 


41 


63 
5.4 

11.5 
15.5 
37 


19 
28 
42 
27 
16 
27 
6.2 
2S 

as 
n 

ID 


Percanta|e 

of  poor  in 

commodity 

Total 

distribution 

percentage 

program 

in  programs 

27.5 

418 

76 

47.0 

47 

10 

31 

14.5 

S5.5 

a 

6.4 

59.4 

S6.0 

56 

25 

28.0 

29.4 

19.0 

30 

24 

2L0 

21 

36 

11.0 

29 

1.7 

25.7 

13.0 

117 

10.0 

38 

5.6 

416 

52.5 

58.2 

4.5 

32.5 

32.5 

32.62 

ao 

37 

4.1 

25.6 

15.5 

52.5 

28.0 

3&4 

19.5 

47.5 

1.2 

22.2 

25.0 

25 

41 

2.5 

2.5 

19.0 

12 

4ao 

45.4 

13.0 

24.5 

lao 

315 

2.1 

39.1 

57.0 

57 

610 

82 

1.S 

29.5 

42 

27 

2ao 

36 

13 

30.3 

ISuO 

21.2 

26 

36 

6.3 

17.3 

80 
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PtrcanUge 
Pert«nt»g»      ot  poor  m 
ot  poor  in     commodity  Total 

food  stamp    distribution       percentage 
program        program     in  programs 


Wiscon«n 16.5  130  29  5 

Wyofflir^l 33 6J f»J_ 

Total 22  KO  ^ 

Nott-  Basad  on  USDA  commodity  distribution  figures  for 
March  1970,  and  USDA  food  stamp  figure  for  April  1970. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  indi- 
cated by  Robert  Choate,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  bringing  the  "hunger  issue"  to  na- 
tional attention,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
June  12. 1970: 

To  get  food  delivered  to  the  blind;  to  carry 
food  up  six  flights  of  stairs  to  the  aged 
crippled:  to  truck  commodities  out  to  the 
end  of  a  Kentucky  hollow;  to  transport  In- 
dian families  both  to  the  trading  post  and 
to  the  commodity  warehouse  while  the 
mother  attends  a  nutrition  class  In  Navajo; 
to  buy  food  stamps  In  counties  where  many 
families  have  zero  income;  to  vlalt  door-to- 
door  urging  people  to  enroll  In  the  school 
lunch  program;  to  alert  mass  media  of  the 
need  for  nutrition  education  and  public 
service  spots  commodity  and  food  stamp 
benefits;  to  seek  Innovative  methods  of 
packaging  and  combining  foods  for  those  un- 
able to  make  full  use  of  the  commodity  pack- 
age; to  urge  mothers  to  feed  their  Infants 
better  baby  foods;  to  update  cultural  cus- 
toms once  based  on  good  nutritional  prac- 
tice but  today  impaired  by  lowered  food 
values:  to  invite  Inspection  of  water  sources 
and  parasitic  Infections;  to  pay  for  a  doc- 
tor's care  when  the  malnutrition  Is  evident; 
to  generate  Interest  In  apathetic  communi- 
ties over  the  plight  of  the  hungry— all  these 
are  the  rewards  of  a  vigorous  Emergency 
Pood  and  Medical  Services  program. 

If  only  the  requested  $33,000,000  is  ap- 
propriated. OEO  will  not  be  able  to  fund 
any  new  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  programs  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

PRESCHOOL   EDUCATION    AND    CHILD    CA«E 

In  his  February  19,  1969  message  to 
the  Congress  on  economic  opportunity 
programs,  the  President  stated: 

Much  of  our  knowledge  Is  new,  but  we  are 
not  on  that  ground  absolved  from  the  re- 
sponsibility to  respond  to  It.  So  crucial  la 
the  matter  of  early  growth  that  we  must 
make  a  national  commitment  to  providing 
all  American  children  an  opportunity  for 
healthful  and  stlmulaUng  development  dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  of  Ufe. 

The  administration  has  underscored 
that  commitment  by  requesting  $339,- 
000,000  for  the  Head  Start  program  for 
fiscal  1971,  an  amount  some  $13,000,000 
greater  than  the  $326,000,000  estimated 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

With  this  new  commitment  of  the  ad- 
ministration, has  come  a  desire  to  shift 
the  emphasis  from  summer  to  full  year 
Head  Start  programs.  A  full  opportunity 
now  costs  approximately  $800  per  child 
more  than  for  an  opportunity  in  a  sum- 
mer progrsmi,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
change  in  emphasis,  fewer  children  can 
be  served.  In  fiscal  year  1969.  664.000 
children  participated  in  the  program. 
The  number  declined  to  488,500  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  administration's  r«quest 
for  fiscal  year  1971  would  provide  oppor- 
timities  for  only  403.700. 

This  last  fi^e  is  less  than  one-third 


of  the  total  estimated  Headstart  target 
population  of  1.300,000  disadvantaged 
children  between  the  ages  3-6. 

Mr.  President,  the  effects  of  early 
childhood  neglect  have  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  over  time  and  the  need 
for  programs  to  enhance  the  develop- 
ment of  young  children  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  national  concern. 

Also  of  great  importance  is  the  "Fol- 
low-Through" program,  which  focuses  on 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  cliildren 
in  the  early  primary  grades.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  sustain  and  supple- 
ment the  gains  made  by  children  from 
Headstart  or  similar  preschool  pro- 
grams. Follow-Through  programs  are  co- 
ordinated with  Headstart  in  many  of  the 
same  communities  so  that  a  continuum 
of  intensive  education  is  established  for 
children  from  age  3  or  4  to  the  third 
grade.  It  is  correct  to  say  that  there  is 
a  very  close  and  necessary  relationship 
between  Headstart  and  Follow-Through 
and  the  success  of  both. 

The  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  requested  $69,000,000  for  this  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1971,  a  net  decrease 
of  $1,300,000  from  the  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  These  fimds  will  provide  op- 
portunities for  only  77,300  children  and 
will  permit  the  addition  of  only  a  few 
new  projects. 

The  OEO  justification  of  appropria- 
tions estimates  that  for  1971  there  will 
be  430,000  full  year  Headstart  and  other 
quality  year-long  preschool  program 
graduates.  It  is  clear  that  77,300  oppor- 
tunities will  be  inadequate  given  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  the  existing  im- 
portance of  the  relationship  between  Fol- 
low-Through and  Headstart. 

As  noted  in  the  table  prepared  by  the 
OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  placed 
in  the  Record,  only  17  percent  of  the 
"target  population"  for  the  Follow- 
Through  program  will  be  reached  in  fis- 
cal year  1971  with  the  funds  requested  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
made  a  significant  commitment  to  the 
development  of  child  care  facilities 
through  its  proposed  Family  Assistance 
Act.  However,  even  the  450,000  oppor- 
timities  that  are  to  be  provided  under 
that  act  will  be  inadequate  to  the  over- 
all need.  In  1969,  there  were  an  estimated 
3,500,000  children  ages  3  to  13  in  poor 
families  and  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 600,000  child-care  spaces  avail- 
able in  licensed  facilities  in  the  entire 
Nation. 

Accordingly,  the  efforts  now  being 
taken  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  assess  the  exact  needs  for  child 
care  and  to  develop  new  approaches  in 
meeting  those  needs  are  crucial  if  we  are 
ever  to  close  the  child-care  gap.  The  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  will  allo- 
cate $20,000,000,  its  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  for  this  purpose.  The 
Congress  should  appropriate  additional 
amounts  so  that  even  further  efforts  may 
be  undertaken. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  Au- 
giist  3,  1970  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  detailing  a  number  of  the 
efforts  being  made  in  this  crucial  area. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


wets  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkookd, 

as  follows: 

OmCX  OF  EkJONOMIC  OPPORTtTNlTT, 

AugiLSt  3,  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs:  I  am  writing  to  give 
you  a  progress  report  on  the  present  status 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  activi- 
ties in  the  day  care  area.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  arrange  for  an  additional  oral 
briefing  If  you  feel  this  would  be  desirable. 

The  national  survey  and  analysis  of  exist- 
ing day  care  efforts  has  been  commenced  as 
outlined  In  my  letter  of  March  11.  Prom  this 
project  of  our  Office  of  Research  and  Evalua- 
tion, we  are  to  have  in  hand  by  October  a  set 
of  six  In-depth  community  case  studies  and 
by  November  an  extensive  reference  oompen- 
<U\im  on  Federally-assisted  day  care  pro- 
grams. A  national  probability  sample  of  some 
55  communities  will  be  drawn  and  field  in- 
terviews conducted  this  fall  with  operators 
of  some  400  or  more  day  care  centers  and  day 
care  homes  and  with  nearly  3,000  users  and 
nonusers  of  day  care  services.  The  Interview 
results  will  be  processed  and  analyzed  during 
the  winter  months  and  a  final  report  on  the 
whole  survey  project  Is  due  from  the  contrac- 
tor In  March  of  1971. 

The  "state-of-the-arts"  study  by  our  Office 
of  Research  and  Evaluation  Is  also  well  tmder 
way  and  the  compilation  of  material  on  child 
development  needs,  program  content,  sup- 
portive services,  and  a  number  of  other  topics 
Is  scheduled  for  cconpletlon  by  November. 

The  summer  workshop  on  child  develop- 
ment and  day  care  Is  now  in  progress  at  Airlle 
House.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  HEW's  Office  of  Child  Development  have 
worked  Jointly  In  support  of  this  effort,  with 
actual  project  supervision  by  OCD.  A  series 
of  publications  will  be  available  this  fall  aa 
a  result  of  the  workshop  effort. 

In  addition  to  these  three  projects,  which 
were  outlined  in  our  March  11  letter,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  also 
launched  the  following  projects  under  the 
supervision  of  Its  Office  of  Program  Devel- 
opment : 

(a)  A  day  care  poltcy  studies  group  to 
perform  analyses  on  problems  such  as  facil- 
ities, staff  training,  financing,  methods  of 
service  delivery,  and  the  role  of  the  private 
sector.  The  Institute  for  Interdisciplinary 
Studies  In  Minneapolis,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, was  selected  to  carry  out  this  re- 
search and  analysis  over  a  period  of  18 
months  and  Is  already  at  work. 

(b)  An  exemplary  day  care  project  which 
Is  studying  some  40  notable  day  c&re  cen- 
ters selected  for  one  or  more  outstanding 
qualities  of  program  concept  and  delivery. 
On  the  basis  of  a  thorough  on-site  evalua- 
tion of  these  facilities,  some  20  models  of 
programs  or  major  component«  of  programs 
will  be  developed  and  made  available  to  the 
day  care  community.  The  evaluation  phase 
of  the  project  Is  now  under  way  and  all  field 
work  Is  schedviled  for  completion  by  Decem- 
ber 31. 

(c)  The  feasibility/design  phase  of  an  im- 
pact project  in  comprehen- '  ve  PedTally- 
Bupported  day  care.  This  la  now  fully  under 
way  through  the  efforts  of  the  grantee  for 
this  phase  (Center  for  the  Study  of  Public 
Policy,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts) .  The  im- 
pact projec*^  Itself  Is  now  envisioned  as  an 
ecomonlc.  social,  and  educational  experi- 
ment to  be  conducted  In  two  urban  commu- 
nities, adopting  an  entitlement  (voucher) 
system  in  one  and  a  project  grant  approach 
In  the  other.  The  current  study  phase,  which 
is  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  would  then  be  followed  by  the  plan- 
ning grants  to  the  two  selected  communities 
and  the  Initiation  of  the  full-scale  operation- 
al experiment  there«ifter. 
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The  following  project  in  the  SUte  of 
Vermont  was  also  supported  by  the  Office 
of   Economic    Opportunity    In    Fiscal   Year 

1970  by  transfer  of  approximately  11.1  mil- 
lion to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  the  day  car.;  portion  of 
a  large-scale,  rural-emphasis  famUy  assist- 
ance demonstration.  This  day  care  expansion 
project  Is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary,  HEW,  and  the  Office  of 
Child  Development,  HEW. 

Detailed    planning    for    the    Fiscal    Year 

1971  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  day 
care  research  and  development  program  Is 
still  m  process,  but  the  following  projects 
are  under  active  consideration: 

(1)  A  day  care  licensing  stuuy.  This  proj- 
ect would  be  supported  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  carried  out 
through  the  Office  of  Child  Development, 
HEW.  It  would  cover  State  and  local  prac- 
tices in  the  regulation  of  day  care  facilities, 
particularly  with  regard  to  time  and  cost 
considerations  associated  with  securing  ap- 
provals for  new  or  expcmded  facilities. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  number  of  demon- 
stration centers  Intended  to  show  how  day 
care  services  can  be  delivered  in  different 
locales  under  a  variety  of  auspices.  These 
centers  would  be  intended  to  complement 
those  Identified  In  the  exemplary  day  care 
project. 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  clearinghouse  to 
utilize  imaginative  techniques  to  get  good 
current  day  care  practice  Into  the  hands  of 
new  project  operators  and  to  disseminate  the 
results  of  our  other  research  and  analysis 
findings. 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  series  of  experimen- 
tal or  differential  day  care  centers  to  compare 
the  relative  Impact  of  different  types  of  child 
care  programs  when  carried  out  under  opti- 
mal conditions. 

■         (5)  Conduct  of  a  combined  effects  experl- 
£ ,  ment  to  examine  the  impact  of  income  main- 
3**  tenance,  manpower  training,  and  day  care  on 
various  economic  decisions  and   behavioral 
patterns  of  families.  (This  project  was  men- 
tioned In  our  March  11  letter.) 

(6)  Conduct  of  a  day  care  facilities  study 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  environment  of  day  care  centers  and 
the  creation  of  new  design  principles. 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  need  additional 
information  of  any  of  our  current  day  care 
activities  or  project  plans. 
Sincerely, 

Carol  Khosrovi, 
Associate  Director  for  Congressional  and 
Government  Belations. 

SPECIAL    IMPACT    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under  title 
1(D)  of  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act, 
which  I  had  the  opportimity  to  author 
with  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
funds  are  provided  for  programs  focus- 
ing on  particular  poor  and  geographically 
limited  areas,  attacking  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development,  as  well  as  social 
problems.  The  first  such  project,  estab- 
lished in  my  home  area  of  Bedf  ord-Stuy- 
vesant,  in  New  York  City,  has  shown  the 
success  of  this  kind  of  approach  to  the 
problems  of  poverty.  Under  this  program, 
the  people  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  have 
developed  10  on-going  projects.  Among 
their  accomplishments  has  been  the 
renovation  of  approximately  1.000  homes 
since  the  program  began,  and  the  train- 
ing and  placement  of  some  400  previously 
hard-core  imemployed. 

The  administration  has  sought  $32,- 
100,000  for  this  essential  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1971,  a  decrease  of  $4,700,000 


from  the  $36,800,000  estimated  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

In  May  1970  appropriations  estimates, 
submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity indicates  that  the  $32,100,000  re- 
quest wUl  be  used  as  follows:  $20,500,000 
will  be  allotted  for  Community  Develop- 
ment Corp.  programs,  under  the  tradi- 
tional model  such  as  is  exemplified  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant;  $7,000,000  will  be 
used  for  an  Opportunity  Funding  pro- 
gram, testing  the  use  of  leverage  to  pro- 
vide more  capital  to  low-income  commu- 
nities; and  $2,500,000  shall  be  applied 
to  a  new  mechanisms  program,  designed 
to  bring  the  resources  and  expertise  of 
several  agencies  together  to  improve  the 
design  and  potential  impact  of  economic 
development  programs.  The  remaining 
amount  would  be  used  for  research,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  program  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
lapse  existing  efforts  which  have  proven 
so  successful.  They  should  be  expanded, 
instead.  Much  more  than  $20,500,000  in- 
dicated for  community  development  pro- 
grams wUl  be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1971 
to  refund  existing  programs  and  to  fimd 
new  programs  that  may  be  established 
as  the  result  of  seven  planning  grants 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Moreover,  of  the  15  largest  cities  In 
the  Nation — containing  many  pockets 
of  poverty — only  seven  have  received  as- 
sistance under  the  special  impact  pro- 
gram operated  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  a  num- 
ber of  commimity -based  groups  would 
qualify  for  assistance  in  these  major 
cities  were  funds  available;  in  fact  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970,  when  more  funds 
were  available,  more  than  170  applica- 
tions, totaling  $40,000,000  went  un- 
funded. 

LEGAL    SXSVICSS    PROGRAU 

Mr.  President,  no  program  is  more  vi- 
tal to  the  poor  than  the  legal  services 
program.  As  John  D.  Robb,  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Commit- 
tee on  Legal  and  Indigent  Defenders  told 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  last  November  14: 

I  think  this  is  terribly  important.  I  cannot 
really  get  across  to  the  committee  our  sense 
of  urgency  about  the  need  for  expansion  of 
legal  services  to  txy  to  repair  the  divisions 
that  are  taking  place  in  our  society.  We  know 
from  documented  reports  by  various  presi- 
dential commissions  and  by  hearings  that  you 
yoiu-selvee  have  participated  in  that  the  poor 
by  and  large  have  little  confidence  in  our 
society,  in  its  structure,  in  its  institutions, 
in  lawyers,  in  the  law.  In  the  court  system, 
and  as  a  result,  when  their  own  rights  are  not 
honored  it  U  not  too  surprising,  I  think, 
that  they  riot  in  the  stieete  and  that  there  is 
violence  on  our  campuses.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  In  this  program  Is  to  have  a  peaceful 
vehicle  where  these  dUputes  can  be  taken 
from  the  strife- torn  campusee,  in  the  streets 
and  the  fire  and  burnings  that  are  taking 
place  and  give  these  people  a  peaceful  forum 
in  v?hlch  the  grievances  that  they  have 
against  society  can  be  aired,  where  their  posi- 
tion can  be  set  forth. 


The  administration  reqtiestfi  $63,400,- 
000  for  this  program — an  increase  of  $9,- 
600,000  over  fiscal  year  1970 — but  even 
at  that  level  the  program  will  serve  only 
a  fraction  of  the  poor.  As  noted  in  the 
table  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  placed  in  the  record, 
the  program  will  reach  only  7  percent  of 
the  5,000,000  poor  who  require  legal  serv- 
ices. In  fact,  if  the  poor  were  to  have  the 
same  number  of  lawyers  sis  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  there  would  have  to  be 
50,000  lawyers  serving  the  poor  rather 
rather  than  the  4,000  now  working  in 
programs  funded  by  OEO  and  other 
sources. 

In  spite  of  the  substantial  increases 
allotted  to  the  Legal  Services  program, 
large  areas  of  the  country  with  the  heav- 
iest concentration  of  poverty  have  no  or 
extremely  limited  legal  services  programs 
for  the  poor.  There  is  only  one  program 
in  Alabama,  Delaware,  and  Maryland; 
there  are  only  two  programs  in  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, and  Virginia;  and  there  are  only 
three  in  Georgia.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina  and  Kansas.  A  large  number  of 
rural  areas  are  without  legal  service.  Yet 
under  the  current  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
request  OEO  plans  to  initiate  only  a  few 
new  programs.  Clearly,  more  funds  are 
needed  to  expand  meaningfully  beyond 
the  current  inadequate  level  of  opera- 
tions. 

VOLUNTEERS   IN    SERVICE   TO   AMERICA 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  effective 
antipoverty  programs.  VISTA,  is  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  funds. 

VISTA  was  conceived  as  a  domestic 
Peace  Corps,  providing  volunteers  to 
work  with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  in  their  efforts  to  assist  the 
poor.  Through  this  program,  concerned 
Americans  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
live  and  work  directly  in  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  administration  has  requested  $38,- 
500,000  for  this  important  progrsmi — a 
$3,500,000  increase  over  the  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1970 — and  thus  there  will  be 
only  a  nominal  increase  in  the  number  of 
volunteers.  OEO  estimates  that  the 
average  number  of  VISTA  volunteers  in 
the  field  will  rise  from  4,700  to  4.900 
in  fiscal  year  1971,  but  that  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  volunteer  strength  will  level 
off  to  approxiroately  the  same  sis  in  fiscsd 
year  1970—6,051. 

Our  overseas  Peace  Corps  has  a  pro- 
jected fiscsd  yesir  1971  strength  of  10,000. 
A  nation  like  ours  must  be  able  to  support 
antipoverty  efforts  at  home  equsd  to  those 
it  sponsors  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  met  with  a 
number  of  VISTA  volimteers  who  came 
to  Wsishington  to  express  their  position 
on  the  direction  of  the  VISTA  program 
smd  to  imderscore  the  need  for  greater 
congressional  support  for  the  program. 
I  wsis  impressed  by  their  sincerity,  en- 
thusisism,  and  sense  of  purpose. 

Congress  c&n  recognize  the  significance 
of  this  plea  of  these  young  people  by  sup- 
porting the  additionsil  amounts  needed 
for  the  poverty  progrsmi  genersdly,  and 
thus  making  available  additional  fimda 
for  the  VISTA  program. 


I  A  M  r*n  I  A 
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sunoB  oppomnnma  and  obsticss 

The  »dmlnlstratloin  has  requested  a 
total  of  $7^0.000  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  the  senior  citizen  program  under 
section  222(a)  of  the  act — an  increase  of 
only  $1,000,000  over  the  $6,800,000  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  senior  opportunities  and  services 
program  is  designed  to  identify  and  meet 
the  special  economic,  health,  employ- 
mMit.  welfare,  and  other  needs  of  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  60  in  projects 
which  serve  or  employ  older  persons  as 
the  exclusive  or  predominant  partici- 
pant or  employee  group.  The  projects 
aim  at  dealing  with  the  specific  problems 
of  the  older  poor  that  cannot  be  met 
practically  by  more  general  programs  de- 
signed to  serve  all  or  younger  age  groups. 
The  program  supports  a  wide  variety 
of  projects,  ranging  from  those  with 
specialized  goals  such  as  job  training,  to 
those  with  highly  generalized  purposes, 
such  as  community  outreach  and  so- 
cialization-recreation. Currently,  there 
are  217  such  projects  in  45  SUtes  which 
employ,  serve,  or  involve  older  poor  peo- 
ple. 

The  requested  sunount  is  expected  to 
reach  between  800.000  to  900.000  elderly 
persons.  This  is  only  12  percent  of  the 
"target  oopulation"  for  this  program — 
which  includes  more  than  6,250,000  per- 
sons. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  present  budget 
request  are  obvious,  and  it  is  clear  that 
appropriations  should  be  substantially 
increased. 

TOXTTH    PIOGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  there  are  an  estimated 
3,100,000  youths,  aged  14  to  21.  in 
poverty.  For  many,  the  usual  problems  of 
youth  are  exacerbated  by  discrimination, 
InsufBcient  education,  and  growing 
pressures  of  a  cwnplex,  urbanized  so- 
ciety. The  youth  m  poverty  often  has 
been  forced,  for  economic  and  other 
reasons,  to  leave  school  without  a  high 
school  diploma  to  enter  the  job  market, 
and  once  in  the  job  market,  he  is  fre- 
quently out  of  work. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  Federal  ef- 
forts directed  at  or  directly  related  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  education,  employ- 
ment, and  other  needs  of  disadvantaged 
youth,  yet  it  is  clear  that  much  more 
must  be  done  for  this  sector  of  the  poor 
population.  For  example,  out  of  the  2,- 
450.000  youths  eUgible  for  the  special 
summer  and  youth  programs,  only  1,000.- 
000  were  reached  during  fiscal  year  1970. 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  OEO  estimates 
that  imder  its  new  budget  requests,  there 
will  be  a  decrease  of  200.000  youths 
reached. 

COMPKSHKN8IVK   HXALTH    SBIVICKB 

Under  section  222(a)  (4)  of  the  Eco- 
natoic  Opportunity  Act  of  1984  a  special 
program  of  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices is  authorized  to  focus  upon  the  need 
of  urban  and  rural  areas  having  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  poverty 
and  marked  Inadequacy  of  health  serv- 
icea  for  the  poor. 

To  provide  comprehenslTe  health  serv- 
ices to  the  poor,  OEO  has  cstabllAied  a 


new  health  care  delivery  system— the 
neighborhood  health  center.  Each  cen- 
ter provides  high  quality,  personalized, 
continuous  health  care  by  offering  serv- 
ices for  the  entire  family  at  convenientiy 
located  facilities.  Various  ambulatory 
services  are  provided  under  one  roof  also. 

The  administration  has  requested  a 
total  of  $110,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
an  increase  of  $36,000,000  above  the 
$74,000,000  provided  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

As  in  the  cases  of  the  other  increases, 
however,  it  must  be  considered  against 
the  backdrop  of  total  need.  Of  the  49 
original  neighborhood  health  centers,  34 
still  have  not  reached  what  OEO  terms 
"a  fully  operational  and  mature  level." 
Dr.  Thomas  Bryant,  Director  of  OEO's 
Office  of  Health  Afifairs,  has  estimated 
that  it  would  require  between  approxi- 
mately 600  and  800  neighborhood  health 
centers  in  the  United  States  to  ade- 
quately pro\'ide  health  services  to  the 
poor.  Information  received  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  indicated 
that  last  year  there  were  more  than  200 
applications  that  went  unfunded  and 
which  would  have  required  an  appropria- 
tion of  $400  million  to  meet. 

As  indicated  in  the  table  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  was  placed  in  the  record,  the  re- 
quested amounts  will  enable  the  program 
to  reach  only  6.5  percent  of  the  24.300,- 
000  poor  who  could  benefit  from  health 
services. 

ALCOHOLIC   aSCOVEST 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Congress, 
upon  the  initiative  of  Senator  Hughes, 
included  in  the  1969  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  a  provision 
establishing  a  new  alcoholic  counseling 
and  recovery  program.  The  amendments 
reserved  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  that  piupose. 

Under  the  administration's  request  the 
program  would  be  fimded  at  a  level  of 
$4,000.000 — an  amount  $5,000,000  less 
than  funding  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
$11,000,000  less  than  the  amoimt  which 
the  Congress  clearly  deemed  necessary. 
The  justification  submitted  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  explains  that  many 
of  the  programs  initiated  late  in  fiscal 
year  1970  will  not  require  funding 
until  fiscal  year  1972. 

Alcoholism  ranks  as  the  third  major 
health  problem  in  the  Nation,  and  afllicts 
an  estimated  800.000  poor  persons  each 
year.  Yet  the  estimated  capacity  of  OEO's 
alcoholic  counseling  and  recovery  proj- 
ects for  1971  is  only  35,000.  or  approxi- 
mately 4.4  percent  of  the  target  popula- 
tion. It  is  essentia:  that  funds  be  in- 
creased to  a  level  sufficient  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  start  new  projects 
under  this  program. 

DKUO   BXRABILJTATION 

Last  year  the  Congress  also  adopted  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Doin- 
mcK  for  a  new  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, indicating  a  reserve  as  in  the  case 
of  the  alcoholism  program,  of  $16,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Under  the  proposed  budget.  $3,000,000 
would  be  provided  is  fiscal  year  1971,  a 
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decrease  of  $1,500,000  from  the  amount 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $12,- 
000,000  short  of  the  amoimt  which  the 
Congress  determined  should  be  reseved. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  programs  be- 
gim  late  is  fiscal  year  1970  will  not  have 
to  be  refunded  before  fiscal  year  1972. 

However,  the  projects  now  fimded  will 
serve  only  2.000  persons  while  there  are 
at  least  120.000  hard-core  heroin  addicts 
among  the  poor — and  the  rate  of  drug 
experimentation  among  poor  youth  Is 
rising. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  of  drug  ad- 
diction has  terrible  consequences  for 
more  than  just  the  user  and  his  indi- 
vidual family.  Addiction  fosters  crime 
which  menaces  entire  communities.  And 
again  it  is  the  poor  who  bear  most  of 
the  burden.  Residents  of  poverty  com- 
munities are  victimized  by  such  crime 
more  frequently  than  other  groups,  with 
resulting  serious  loss  of  income  and 
opportunities. 

The  Congress  should  increase  the  ap- 
propriations so  as  to  afford  greater  fund- 
ing for  this  progam. 

FAMILY  FLANNINO 

The  administration  has  requested 
$24,000,000,  an  increase  of  $7,400,000 
over  the  amount  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  this  important  program. 

Even  with  this  increase,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  at  this  program  level,  only 
48,000  or  8.9  percent  of  the  5.400,000 
medically  indigent  women  in  the  Nation 
will  receive  the  services  provided. 

A    OEO    survey    has    revealed    that 
family  plarming  services  are  available  in  : 
only  1.200  of  the  Nation's  3.072  counties,  j 

MEBCRAKTS   AMD    SEASONAL   FABMWORKXBS 

Through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Mon- 
DAiE,  chairman  of  the  Migratory  Lator 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Pubic 
Welfare  Committee,  members  of  thit 
committee,  and  others  in  the  Congress, 
the  plight  of  3,900,000  migrants  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  in  the  Nation  is  re- 
ceiving the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
public  at  large. 

Persons  working  as  migrants  and  sea- 
sonally employed  farmworkers  rank  sec- 
ond only  to  the  American  Indians  in 
terms  of  severe  deprivation  and  inter- 
generational  poverty. 

In  light  of  the  recognition — which  I 
think  parallels  the  discovery  of  hunger 
in  America — the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity seeks  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  this  program  by  $4,600,000 
over  last  year,  in  order  to  provide  a  total 
of  $35,500,000. 

However,  funding  at  even  that  ex- 
panded level  will  serve  only  286,500— or 
only  approximately  7.3  percent — of  the 
3,900,000  mlrgants  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers In  the  "target  population." 

AMXBICAM  INDIANS 

There  is  no  more  disadvantaged  group 
than  the  American  Indian.  The  condi- 
tions which  cause  so  much  suffering 
ftTpnng  the  other  low-income  groups  are 
many  times  worse  in  the  Indian  exper- 
ience. Unemployment  among  In^ans 
frequently  ranges  from  40  to  50  percent 
and  on  some  isolated  reservations  ap- 


proaches 90  percent  of  the  available  work 
force.  Indian  health  Is  notoriously  poor, 
with  unjustifiably  high  mortality  rates. 
Housing  is  a  critical  need,  as  is  educa- 
tion.   ^^  . 

Almost  80  percent  of  the  400.000  Amer- 
ican Indians  who  live  on  Federal  reser- 
vations are  poor.  In  addition  there  are 
almost  400.000  Indians  living  away  from 
these  Federal  areas.  Thus  the  universe 
of  need  is  estimated  at  approximately 
700,000  hard-core  poor,  of  whom  approx- 
imately 391,000  are  eUgible  for  special 
OEO  reservation  anti-poverty  programs. 

OEO  indicates  that  370.000  of  a  total 
target  population  of  391,000  Indians  will 
be  reached  generally  under  all  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  programs  on  Federal 
reservations  in  fiscal  year  1971.  It  is  clear 
that  in  particular  areas  much  more  must 
be  done  than  can  be  done  under  existing 
funds.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation, only  9,500  Indian  children  of  a 
total  universe  of  need  of  30,000  will  be 
reached  by  Head  Start  in  FY  1971.  Simi- 
larly, the  Federal  Government  must  do 
more  to  reach  those  many  Indians  re- 
siding in  State  reservations  and  in  rural 
or  urban  enclaves. 

BUKAL   POVERTY 

In  1969.  8,200,000  persons — more  than 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  poor— were 
living  in  rural  areas. 

Deprivation  is  much  more  common 
among  the  rural  population  than  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  except  for  the  rural 
nonfarm  fringes  of  metropolitan  areas. 
Approximately  22  percent  of  aU  farm 
families  and  23  percent  of  rural  non- 
farm  residents  outside  metropolitan 
areas  have  an  income  standard  below 
the  poverty  line. 

The  effects  of  rural  poverty  are  mani- 
fested daily  in  the  large-scale  migration 
to  the  cities  and  the  resultant  problems 
of  poverty  in  those  cities. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity 
has  advised  that  funds  allocated  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  rural  po<jr 
have  increased  from  26  percent  of  the 
total  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  31  percent 
of  the  total  under  the  projected  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1971.  Yet.  the  great- 
er number  of  rural  poor  will  be  un- 
touched by  such  essential  programs  as 
Comprehensive  Health,  where  only  170,- 
000  of  the  3,400,000  rural  poor  in  the 
target  group  will  be  reached. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  rural  areas  and  thus 
raise  the  standard  of  living  for  the  rural 
poor.  Economic  Opportunity  Loans  are 
provided  under  tiUe  m-A  of  the  amend- 
ed Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
These  loans  furnish  low-cost  credit, 
backed  up  by  technical  assistance  and 
supervision,  and  are  designed  to  assist 
low-income  rural  families  in  establish- 
ing small  nonfarm  enterprises,  and 
enable  poor  farmers  to  combine  basic 
real  estate,  machinery  and  equipment 
purchase  in  one  loan  fiexibly  tailored  to 
meet  limited  resources. 

The  estimated  universe  of  need  for  this 
program  is  2.500,000  families.  The  OEO 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1971  aUots 
only  $500,000  to  repl«iish  the  roughly 


$90,000,000  in  tbe  revolving  loan  fund. 
This  represents  a  decrease  of  $5,400,000 
from  fiscal  year  1970. 

OOMMUHITf  ACTION  AGKNdKa 

Mr.  Preddent,  the  special  emphasis  and 
other  programs  mentioned  owe  their  suc- 
cessful weration,  and  in  many  cases, 
their  origin,  to  the  real  backbone  of  the 
poverty  program— the  community  ac- 
tion agencies.  This  program  is  designed 
to  make  possible  the  structure  through 
which  the  process  of  community  action 
Is  carried  out  and  to  enable  each  com- 
munity to  tailor  Its  total  antipoverty  pro- 
gram to  its  people's  needs.  At  the  com- 
munity level,  funds  are  provided  for  staff 
to  plan,  coordinate,  develop,  and  man- 
age antipoverty  programs. 

The  administration  has  requested 
$384,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  for  com- 
munity action  operations,  of  which  a 
portion  is  for  local  Initiatives.  This  is  an 
increase  of  only  $2,500,000  over  the  fiscal 
year  1970  figure  of  $382,100,000.  How- 
ever, if  the  additions  to  the  fiscal  year 
1971  funds  for  State  offices  are  subtract- 
ed from  this  overall  figure,  then  the  total 
appropriation  request  for  the  community 
action  operations  programs  is  actually 
only  $379,600,000,  a  decrease  of  $2,500,- 
000  from  the  fiscal  year  1970  request. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  activities  that 
come  under  the  heading  "Community 
Action  Operations"  programs  suggest 
that  a  number  of  critical  efforts  will  be 
cutback  or  merely  maintained  at  last 
year's  level: 

The  number  of  community  action 
agencies  will  decrease  from  1,003  in  fiscal 
year  1970  to  1,000  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  funds  for  community  action  mis- 
sion performance,  which  includes  all  the 
substantive  functions  of  the  CAA  direct- 
ed toward  advancing  the  goal  of  com- 
munity action,  other  than  the  actual 
running  of  service  progrsuns  and  tradi- 
tional administrative  services,  wiU  re- 
main at  the  same  level  of  $60,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  funds  for  community  program- 
ming, which  includes  all  the  many  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  individual  CAA's, 
ranging  from  manpower  and  education 
to  housing  development  corporations  and 
emergency  financial  assistance,  will  re- 
main at  the  same  $87,000,000  level  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  ^     ^ 

The  funds  for  the  neighborhood  serv- 
ices systems  will  decrease  from  $107.- 
000  000  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  $105,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  This  program  estab- 
lishes centers  which  offer  on  a  regular 
basis  a  variety  of  different  activities  not 
relating  to  specific  programs  but  dealing 
with  the  more  general  functions  of  in- 
take, initial  assessment,  referral,  and 
program  placement.  The  neighborhood 
centers  are  the  structure  for  developing 
and  delivering  antipoverty  programs  at 
the  neighborhood  level  and  are  the  pri- 
mary vehicle  for  involving  the  poor. 

Because  of  the  requested  $2,000,000 
decrease  for  fiscal  year  1971.  the  number 
of  poor  reached  by  the  Neighborhood 
services  system  will  remain  at  3.100.000 
in  fiscal  year  1971— only  12.7  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  24,300.000. 


The  CcHigress  must  recognize  the  cru- 
cial role  played  by  the  community  action 
agencies  in  the  overall  poverty  campaign. 

ICANPOWKX   PEOCEAMB 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member,  has  re- 
ported legislation  which  would  greatly 
revamp  and  improve  the  manner  in 
which  manpower  services  are  delivered 
to  those  whom  they  are  designed  to 
benefit. 

As  I  firmly  believe  that  manpower 
funds  will  be  put  to  the  most  effective 
use  under  the  new  plans  set  forth  in  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  that  training 
efforts  are  a  vital  part  of  our  efforts  to 
combat  poverty.  I  recommend  that  the 
Congress  grant  the  full  aiH>ropriations 
requests  for  these  programs,  which  are 
contained  in  two  sections  of  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  first  part  consists  of  manpower 
programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Wdfare.  They 
include  the  job  opportunities  in  the  busi- 
ness sector  program — ^which  has  so  suc- 
cessfully involved  the  private  sector  in 
efforts  to  combat  poverty — and  such 
other  programs  as  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corp  summer  and  out  of  school 
programs,  the  Job  Corps,  the  public  serv- 
ice careers,  and  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  requested  a  total  of  $802,000,000  for 
these  programs  under  the  authority  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  total  of  647,240  opportunities.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $48,100,000  and 
51,040  opportunities  over  fiscal  year  1970, 
when  $753,900,000  and  596.200  opportuni- 
ties were  made  available. 

The  second  part  consists  of  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the 
authority  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Trsilning  Act  of  1962.  an  additional 
source  of  funding  for  many  of  the  same 
programs  which  I  have  mentioned.  A 
total  of  $747,494,000  has  been  requested, 
to  provide  approximately  336,600  oppor- 
tunities. This  represents  an  increase  of 
$96,367,000  and  a  decrease  of  48,800  op- 
portunities over  fiscal  year  1970,  when 
$651,127,000  and  385,400  opportunities 
were  provided. 

Accordingly,  while  funds  for  manpower 
training  from  these  two  sources  for  fiscal 
year  1971  would  total  $1,549,494,000  com- 
pared with  $1,405,027,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  an  increase  of  $144.467,000— the 
total  number  of  opportunities  will  in- 
crease from  981,400  to  983,840— an  in- 
crease of  only  2,240. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  in  the  Vxxtw 
a  table  dated  April  28. 1970,  prepared  by 
the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  indicating  in  detail 
a  breakdown  of  these  statistles  In  terms 
of  specific  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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rntal  year  1969 


Appropriition  'activity 


Actual 
oblifations 

(1) 


Training 
opportunities 

(2) 


Subtotal,  general  revenue... 
TRUST  FUNDED 
Grants  to  States 


548,241 


595.914 


Unemployment  Insurance  service.. 

Employment  service 

Administration  and  management.. 
Contingency  fund 


MA.  S.  &  E.  (see  gerMral  revenue  also). .. 

Ul.S.  t  £ 

Proposed  for  separate  transmittal  (U.I.)... 


266.379 

302.718 

26.817 


17,284 
4.189 


Subtotal,  trust  fund. 


617. 387 


Total,  manpower  direct  appropriations 1. 165. 628 


DELEGATED  PROGRAMS 


Economic  Opportunity  Act.. 


875.475 


Job  Corps 

(Direct  program) 

(Program  supporO 

(CapiUl) • 

Job  opportunities  in  the  business  sector. 

Concentrated  employment  program 

In- school — 

Summer 

Out-ol-school 

Operation  mainstreaa _ 

Public  service  careen 

Special  impact — ~ — 

Program  support. 


278.358 

(234.949) 

(36. 555) 


^larics  and  expenses) 

(Technical  assistance) 

(Oemoestration  and  evahiatien) — 

Footnotes  at  end  at  tablM. 


(6.854) 
111.266 

83.000 

49.048 
140.481 
123.733 

41.000 

18,460 
8.633 

21,496 
(12.095) 

(3,861) 


( ...) 

i~655 
>(65S) 

2i6.'566 


GENERAL  REVENUE 

MA-S.  i  E.  (new  authority  only) V^.iTi '^^^ 

Experimental  and  demonstration ,}?SSx 

(New  authority) ^    •/TTa\ 

(Prior  year  authority) i        { 

Mobility  and  bonding »}««' 

Research i       \ 

Evaluation ^ — ' 

Construction  seasonality  study  ------- ,  .-o«i 

Program  support  (see  trust  lund  also) ,}n'5eo\ 

(Kew  authority) - ^      /il? 

(Piior  year  authority) «,Sc« 

MDTA  (new  authority  only) jM.i^i 

JOBSOJT >J2.««. 

(JOK) {«J1^> 

(OIT) /Jt?i2^ 

((New  authority)) -- <J/i  IS^i 

((Piior  year  authority)) Milm" 

Concentrated  employment  program /Sl' Jilv 

(New  authority) V'S»x 

(Prior  year  authority) i57isi' 

Institutional  training /ISiMm 

(New  authority) ^'     /iT^x 

(Prior  year  authority) (J'») 

Part-time  and  other ^ ,2'?c7\ 

(New  authority) 7. ^*-,m{ 

(Prior  year  authority) i«' 

Disadvantaged  youth /        \ 

(New  authority).   .     /iVbi«< 

(Prior  yeai  authority) (lASw; 

Public  service  careers 

Incentive  to  States ui'liw'" 

Program  support oSi 

(CAMPS) (2.963) 

(Technical  assistance) AiirX 

(Job  matching) /Irii5< 

(State.  S.«E.).- ^i*?JIi 

(Prior  year  authority) ■ l~"^/ 

BATSiE --.-.„.     Vc-u '■^**                     '"" 

Unemployment  compensation  (or  Federal  Employees 

and  ex-servicemen »i5    

Trade  Adiustment  Ktivities *"    

Proposed  tor  separate  transmittal: 

Manpower  Training  Act 

Trade  adiustment  activities 


kv^  258,069  129.035 


81.400 

(13.500) 

(67.900) 

((67.700)) 

((200)) 

19.600 

99.'966 

(98,000) 

(1.900) 

11.700 

49,'iOO 
(-.     ) 
(49. 100) 


125 
(    --) 
(.  — ) 

^(25^ 
(— ) 


>  1,200 
210.500 


■290 


■  290 


■  1,13S 
1304 


11.729 


12.929 
210.500 


680.638 


36.974 

(36.974) 

(1651) 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fisul  year  1971 


Change  Fiscal  year  1970  to 
fiscal  year  1971 


Amount 
(3) 


Training 
opportunities 

(4) 


Amount 
(5) 


Training 
opportunities 

(6) 


Amount 
(7) 


140,639 


•1.142 


(43,667 


'1.257 


+{3, 028 


15.299 
(15.118) 
(181) 
391 
t3.800 

So6> 

20,939 
(20,930) 

(9) 

651.127 


(— ) 

11J42 

s.'ioO 


15,118 
(15.118) 

\---\ 
$3,800 
1.700 


23.049 
(23.049) 
(-  ) 
747.494 


(...) 

>1.'257 
336.600 


-181 

(       ) 

(-181) 

-391 

+»l'76o 
-400 
+2.110 
(+2, 119) 

+96,367 


182.608 

(128.000) 

(54.608) 


((     - 


)) 

49. --^> 
-  ) 

258,069 

(245,000) 

(13,069) 

10.084 

33.900 

(26.400) 

(7,500) 

49.000 

'88.'435'" 
(5,625) 
(12.484) 
(15.934) 
(54.392) 
(-  ■) 


107.700 
(42.700) 
(65,000) 
((--.-)) 

kooo^^ 


260.000 

(240.000) 

(20.000) 


(122,500) 
(6, 535) 
20,400 
(  -  ) 
(-  -  ) 
102,500 
(59,200) 
(43, 300) 
36,600 

>25 

[:;::! 

%^ 
(...) 


103.800 
(80.000) 
(23.800) 
((     -  )) 

128,000 
(128.000) 

20.400 


+77. 392 
(+112.000) 
(-34.608) 
((--■)) 
((..-)) 
+26.400 
(.-  ) 

-i069> 
(+11,000) 
(-13,069) 


110.010 
(8.890) 
(13.039) 
(29.089) 
(58,992) 
(— -) 


j:::J 

24.'66d 
■"i25" 

g 


-33,900 

(-26,400) 

(-7,500) 

-13,600 

■■+2i,"575' 

(+3.265) 

(+555) 

(+13,155) 

(+4,600) 


6.872 

185.000 
600 


■  457 


O    


6.958 

199,500 
>600 

45,000 


1457 


884.238 


■  1.624 
385.400 


1.043,219 


■1,739 
336.600 


+158.981 


665.772 


■290 


717. 700 


■290 


284.033 

328.968 

39.771 

13.000 


■290 


16.S81 
4,211 


■1.076 
1245 


686.564 


■  1.611 


1.570.802 


■3.235 
385.400 


320,031  

352, 141  ■  290 

42.528  

3.000  

16,835  H,076 
4.274  '245 
8,000    

746.809 '1.611 

1 3. 350 
1.790,028  396,600 


•753.900 


596.200 


802,000 


647. 240 


+48.100 


170.200 
(120. 383' 

(36.571 

(13.246 
47,000 

149,400 
62.400 

m.500 
98,000 
41.000 
47,000 


21,700 

iW 

118.000 

100.000 

272.400 

32,500 

12,200 

23,700 


180,000 
(138,855) 
(31,445) 
(9.700) 


25.640 

(25.640; 

(•651 


123.000 
62.400 
146,500 
134.200 
41.000 
96,600 


97.200 
100,000 
310,400 
38.900 
12.800 
62,300 


+9,800 
(+18,472) 
(-5.126) 
<-3.546) 
-47.000 
-26.400 


+25,000 
+36,200 


+49,600 


i«."3o6' 

12,260)  0  809)  (13. 100)  ('808; 

(^looi  (— )  (^loo^  ( — : 


17,400 
(12. 2r- 


■  809 
1809) 


■  809 
(•809) 


+900 
(+900) 


Training 
opportunities 


■  +115 


("  ) 

'-i^iis 

-48.'860 


-3.900 
(+37,300) 
(-41,200) 
((---■)) 

+20.806 

-i;635^ 

(+5.500) 
(-6.535) 


-102,500 

(-59,200) 

?-43,300) 

-12,000 


+86 

+14,500 

+45.000 


•  +115 
-48,800 


+51,928 

+35,998 

+23.173 

+2.757  

-10.000 

+254    

+63    

+8,000    

+60,245    

"~  1+115 

+219,226  -48,800 


+51,040 


-20,800 


+38,000 

+<.400 

+600 

+38,600 
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Fiscal  year  1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Change:  Fiscal  year  1970  to 
fiscal  year  1971 


Appropriation/activity 


Actual 
obligations 

(1) 


Training 
opportunities 

(2) 


Amount 
(3) 


Training 
opportunities 

(4) 


Amount 
(5) 


Training 
opportunities 

(6) 


Amount 
(7) 


Training 
oppertanitte 

(8) 


WIN -  »"»2« 

On-the-job  training J.  ^ 

Institutional  training - in'i?? 

Work  experience  and  orientation ■   « 

Work  projects i—v 

Employability  planning,  job  development,  and 

followup iiii 

Program  direction  and  evaluation =•  "' 

(Salaries  and  expenses). >?5i\ 

(Research  and  evaluation) ji.^J} 

ToUl  delegated  programs 980,704 

Grand  total 2.146.332 


108,600 


{85,140 


125.000 


182,750 


125.000 


+17.610 


1.400 

74.100 

12.600 

300 

20,200 
■  239 
•  239) 
( ) 


1.200 

57.509 

7.380 

800 

10.251 
8.000 
(4,900) 
(3.100) 


1,600 
84,100 
14,300 

2,000 

23,000 
'227 
•  (227) 


1,200 

63,519 

7,380 

2.400 

ia25i 

8.000 
(4.900) 
(3. 100) 


1.600 
84.100 
14.300 

6.000 

19.000 
•  227 


+6.010 

"+^666" 


+4.000 
-4,000 


\-l 


i-l 


'1,699  I 
789,238  I 


839,040     { 


•  1,687 
721.200 


894,750 


'1,687  I 
772.240  ( 


+55.710      { +5i:646' 


•  4,628  I 
999.738 


2. 409. 842 


{ 


•4.922  I 
1.106.600 


2,684.778      {      ,.,'J;SJ: 


+274,936      I 


•  +115 
+2.240 


'  Represents  Federal  positions.  „k.i/i?7 

»  Excludes  pending  MA  proposal  for  1970  supplemental  (+2.3 
(+43.4  million). 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  while  a 
total  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,500,- 
000  for  manpower  may  seem  substantial, 
it  must  be  viewed  against  the  funds  which 
are  allocated  each  year  because  famUies 
are  unable  to  become  self-sufficient,  and 
against  the  total  target  population  for 
these  programs.  As  I  noted  earUer,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee includes  an  "uncontrollable"  Fed- 
eral expenditure  for  welfare  in  the 
amount  of  $2,540,683,000. 

Mr.  President,  for  fiscal  year  1971  the 
number  of  disadvantaged  who  <50uld 
benefit  from  manpower  programs  has 
been  projected  at  more  than  11.000,000 
or  10  the  number  who  will  benefit  under 
these  funds. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size a  particular  program  which  has  been 
of  special  concern  to  me— the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corp  summer  program, 
which  provides  work  and  training  oppor- 
tunities to  disadvantaged  youth  14  to  21 
years  of  age  during  the  summer  months. 

The  general  amounts  which  I  have 
cited  do  not  reflect  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation approved  in  June  of  this 
year,  and  which  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  sup- 
ported. Under  that  supplemental  ap- 
proximately $35,000,000  of  a  total  sup- 
plemental of  $50,000,000  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp 
simuner  job  program. 

The  administration  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1971  for  this  program  re- 
quests $1,400,000  less  than  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970,  under 
the  regular  appropriations  bill. 

Accordingly,  taking  into  accoimt  the 
supplanental  fimding — this  program  is 
now  projected  at  a  level  some  $36,400,000 
less  than  provided  last  summer.  On  the 
basis  of  this  past  summer's  cost,  this 
should  mean  that  approximately  82,000 
fewer  youths  will  be  able  to  participate 
next  summer  than  last. 

This  would  be  especially  unfortunate 
In  Ught  of  the  fact  that  even  with  the 
supplemental,  the  number  of  full-time 
slots  provided  last  summer  were  some 
145,173  less  than  the  cities  had  indi- 
cated could  be  effectively  used.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  Record  in- 


million)  and  1971  amendment 


»  Reflects  reduction  of  $21  4  million  required  by  earmarking  provisions  of  OEO  Authorization  Act 


elude  a  letter  dated  May  7, 1970.  from  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  documenting 
that  need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    CONFEBENCB    OF    MATOBS. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  May  7.  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  information,  we  have  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cities'  1970  needs  for  the 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  C3orps  slots  be- 
yond those  allocated  to  them  to  date.  The 
information  we  have  received  from  the  fifty 
largest  cities  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
additional  slots  that  these  cities  could  effec- 
tively utilise  this  summer  is  165.298. 

On  the  basis  of  our  contacts  with  a  sample 
of  the  smaller  cities,  we  estimate  their  need 
and  capacity  to  utilize  additional  slots  to  be 
approximately  30  percent  above  their  pres- 
ent allocation.  This  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional 61.875  slote  needed  by  the  smaller 
cities. 

Ckimbinlng  these  figures,  the  present  real 
need  for  summer  1970  Is  227,173  additional 
slots  nation-wide. 

I  trust  that  these  statistics  will  be  helpful 
to  you  In  pointing  up  the  critical  need  for  an 
enlarged    appropriation     for     the    summer 
Neighborhood   Youth   Ckjrps   program. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Guntheb, 
Executive  Director. 


1970  SUMMER  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  PROGRAM— 
THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  50  LARGEST  CITIES 


City 


Total 

1969 

1970 

oty 

Addi- 

total 

alloca- 

needs 

tional 

need 

tion 

1970 

required 

Akron 612 

Atlanta 2,2« 

Baltimore 7,000 

Birmingham 1,390 

Boston 2,200 

Buffalo .2.  MS 

Chicago 3.000 

Cincinnati biS. 

Cleveland 6,900 

Columbus l.JOO 

Dade  County  (Miami).  2.150 

Dallas l.HO 

Dayton gO 

Denver ,  MO 

Detroit 7,7M 

El  Paso 719 

FortWorth 785 


378 

1,460 

4,255 

894 

1,588 

1,750 

19,676 

1,198 

4,211 

675 

1,592 

986 

453 

522 

5.873 

427 

499 


765 
2.840 
8.000 
1,738 
2.750 
3.557 
38.750 
2,419 
8,000 
1,378 
2.688 
1.900 

775 
1.000 
9.725 

900 

981 


380 
1.387 
J.  745 

844 

1.162 

1,807 

19,074 

1.221 

3.789 

703 

1.096 

914 

322 

478 

3.853 

472 

482 


City 


ToUl 

1969         1970          city  Addi- 

toUl      alloca-       needs  tieiial 

need          tk)n         1970  required 


Gary 1.380 

Honolulu l.«61 

Houston 2.844 

Indianapolis 650 

Jersey  City 1.275 

Kansas  City.  Mo 1,400 

tos  Angeles 

(including  Long  

Beach) 2,K8 

Louisville Z.BUS 

Memphis 1.500 

Milwaukee 1.925 

Minneapolis. 1.750 

Newark fW 

New  Orleans 8.490 

New  York 50,000 

Norfolk 1.750 

Oakland 3,857 

Oklahoma  City 1.270 

Omaha 1.4K 

Philadelphia «.106 

Phoenix 3.285 

Pittsburgh 3.915 

Portland.  Orn l.*? 

Rochester 1.225 

SL  Louis l.M* 

St  Paul ,  fW 

San  Antonio 3. 7« 

San  Diego 2.6W 

San  Francisco 2.625 

Seattle l.gf 

Tampa 1.925 

Toledo 700 

Tulu «" 

Washington.  D.C 12.805 

Total 214.758 


1.073 
889 

1.739 
481 
853 


9.629 

1.574 

993 

1.317 

i.oeo 

2.707 

1.136 

25. 419 

1.148 

2,407 

782 

886 

3.380 

2.005 

3.366 

777 

744 

1.335 

324 

2.297 

1.679 

1.663 

1,048 

1,523 

432 

261 

8.530 


1.725 
1.826 
3.555 
812 
1.594 
2.225 


16.000 

3.256 

1.875 

2.406 

2.188 

12,000 

10.613 

62.500 

2.1«8 

4.821 

1.588 

1.819 

12.500 

4.106 

4,894 

1,328 

1,531 

4,000 

854 

4.678 

2.616 

3,291 

1.500 

2.406 

825 

525 

30.000 


652 

937 

1.816 

331 

741 

1.236 


6.371 

1,680 

882 

1.089 

1.108 

9.293 

9.477 

37.081 

1.040 

2,414 

806 

933 

9,120 

2,101 

1,528 

551 

787 

2,665 

530 

2.381 

937 

1.618 

452 

883 

393 

264 

21.470 


130.903    296,201      165,298 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  while  need 
figures  are  not  now  available  for  next 
summer,  we  can  expect  them  to  approach 
last  summer. 

Mr,  President,  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  while  the  national  level  of 
imemployment  ranged  between  4.4  and 
4.9  percent — the  unemployment  rate 
among  black  teenagers  in  the  poverty 
neighborhoods  was  32.7  percent^-almost 
one-third — compared  with  20.9  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1969. 

We  can  expect  these  conditions  of  un- 
employment to  continue  into  the  next 
year  a*  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  cool  down  the  economy, 
and  even  if  the  national  unemployment 
rate  should  decline,  the  rate  in  poverty 
areas  can  be  expected  to  remain  at  the 
high  levels  which  I  have  indicated. 

I  urge  the  Congress,  therefore,  not 
only  to  recognize  the  great  need  for  man- 
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power  funds  to  deal  with  these  condi- 
tions generally,  but  to  take  action  now 
in  anticipation  of  what  will  be  obvious 
special  needs  as  the  summer  approaches. 

If  the  recommendation  which  I  have 
made  for  an  increase  of  poverty  funds  is 
accepted,  then  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  would  be  in  a 
position  to  allocate  greater  funds  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  support  pro- 
gram in  the  course  of  regular  planning— 
rather  than  waiting,  as  is  usuaUy  the 
case,  imtil  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

However,  should  the  Senate  commit- 
tee decide  not  to  allow  additional  funds 
imder  the  poverty  program,  then  I  would 
consider  proposing  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  $744,494,000  set  forth  on  page 
2  of  H.R.  18515,  the  appropriations  bill 
for  manpower  development  and  training 
activities  to  $780,894,000  so  as  to  provide 
the  additional  $36,400,000  necessary  to 
bring  the  funding  level  for  next  summer 
up  to  the  level  for  this  summer. 

I  conclude  as  follows:  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  we  can  measure 
our  efforts  to  combat  poverty.  In  the 
foregoing  comments  and  in  materials 
which  I  have  submitted  on  particular 
programs.  I  have  measured  proposed  ef- 
forts in  terms  of  the  portion  of  the  target 
groups  to  be  served,  previous  levels  of 
fimding  and  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  applications  that  have  gone  un- 
funded in  recent  years. 

We  can  also  measure  these  efforts  and 
the  sufficiency  of  funds  in  terms  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  funds  requested  will 
permit  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  fimd  new  projects  and  efforts 
proposed  by  those  closest  to  the  prob- 
lems on  the  local  level.  In  that  connec- 
tion. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
a  table  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  entitled  "Fiscal  Year 
1971  Schedule  of  Annualization  and  New 
Starts,"  which  Indicates  that  of  the  $2.- 
080,200,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
only  $167,100,000  would  go  for  new  ef- 
forts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

nSCAL  YEAR  1971  SCHEDULE  OF  ANNUALIZATION 
AND  NEW  STARTS 


FteH 

total    Anmtali- 
ptaa        zatioa 

New 
sUrts 

ToUl  EOA t2.08a2    a9H-l  $167.1 

Offic*  fA  Ecooamie  Opportuntty.  865.2  757.2  108.0 

RiMarch.  devetopment  and 

damon.  and  evaluaBon....  118.3  78.7  39.6 

R.D.D.4E. 94.0  75.0  39.0 

Daycare 20.0 - 

Pre.  admin ♦■3  3.7  .6 

Health  and  nutrition 176.8  122.0  54.8 

Family  planniof. 24.0  a.0  2.0 

E.F.  »M 33.0  25.7  7.3 

Dng  rehab fO  }.«  2.0 

AtooWie  ccL  i  rehab ,4.0  1.0  3.0 

Comprt.  health HO.O  70.0  40.0 

frotedmiii Z»  ^»  -^ 


Fiscal 

total 
piM 

Annuali- 
ution 

New 
sUrts 

Lftnl  sAfvtcflS              ... 

$63.4 

$61.3 

$2.1 

Lsffal  scrvicM        ........ 

61.0 
2.4 

59.5 
1.8 

1.5 

LSprog.  admin 

.6 

Comm.  action  operations 

384.6 

378.3 

6.3 

Local  initiative 

SOS 

TTA 

SEOO's 

Prog,  admin 

324.0 

7.8 

22.4 

14.0 

16.4 

324.0  . 

7.8  . 

19.7 

12.0 

14.8 

■"■2."7 
2.0 
1.6 

Special  impact 

32.1 

31.9 

.2 

Special  impact      

31.0 
1.1 

28.5 
.9 

2.5 

SI— prog,  admin 

.2 

Migrants 

35.5 

32.5 

3.0 

Migrants 

Migrants— Prog,  admin — 

34.0 
1.5 

31.0 
1.5  . 

3.0 

Vista 

38.5 

36.5 

2.0 

Vista 

Vista  prog,  admin 

31.0 
7.5 

29.0 
7.5  . 

2.0 

General  supjMrt 

Department  of  Labor 

16.0 
802.0 

16.0  . 
745.4 

•  56.6 

JOBS 

CEP      

0 
123.0 
96.6 
62.4 
146.5 
134.2 
180.0 
41.0 
18.3 

123.0  . 

76.0 

62.4  . 
146.5  . 

9S.2 
180.0  . 

41.0  . 

18.3  . 

PCS 

In  school — 

20.6 

Summer 

Out  of  school             . 

■"36.0 

Adrainistrtion 

Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

408.0 

406.0 

2.0 

Headstart.    

339.0 
69.0 

339.0  . 
67.0 

Follow  Through 

2.6 

Department  of  Agriculture 

5.0 

4.5 

.5 

Rural  loans           -  ...--..- 

.5 
4.5 

i.'s' 

.5 

Rural  loans— Prog,  admin — 

RicoRD  certain  tables  set  forth  in  an  ex- 
cellent publication  by  Dr.  Sar  Levitan, 
entitied  "Progress  in  Aid  of  the  Poor  for 
the  1970's."  which  indicate  the  various 
characteristics  of  the  poor  and  total  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  a 
chart  indicating  the  siuns  available  for 
each  program  during  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
amount  earmarked  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  the  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  that  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  l.-SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
POOR.  1966 


Characteristic 


Percent  of 
poor 


Poor  as 

percent  of 

total  in 

group 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
amendment,  we  have  proposed  a  $149,- 
300,000  increase  in  expenditures  for  our 
poverty  programs  for  this  fiscal  year  over 
last.  In  terms  of  priorities,  this  will  but 
place  our  efforts  to  fight  poverty  on  a  par 
or  even  with  the  new  commitments  made 
this  year  to  other  struggles.  For  fiscal 
year  1971,  Federal  budget  requests  for 
water  pollution  control  are  $200  million 
greater  than  for  last  year;  requests  for 
crime  control  have  increased  by  $300  mil- 
lion, and  requests  for  airways,  airports, 
and  supersonic  transport  have  increased 
by  $400  million. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
Uie  administration  deserves  credit  for 
seeking  an  expanded  appropriation  for 
these  programs— luid  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  deserves  the  greatest 
praise  for  including  in  its  budget  request 
essential  "target  group"  information 
upon  which  we  can  assess  the  inroads 
being  made  on  the  problems  of  poverty. 

However,  I  think  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Congress— which  also  partici- 
pates in  the  matter  of  budget  priorities- 
add  to  that  Euoaoimt  the  essential  funds 
that  I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  also  placed  in  the 


Total 

Age  group: 

Under  18 

18  to  64 

65  and  over 

Race: 

White 

Nonwhite 

Family  status: 

Unrelated  individual 

Family  members 

Head 

Spouse 

Other  adults 

Children 

Type  of  residence: 

Rural 

Urban 

Sex  of  family  head: 

Male 

Female 

Work  experience  of  family 
head: 

Worked  full  year 

Worked  part  y«ar 

Did  not  work 

Education  of  family  head: 

8  years  or  less 

1  to  3  years  high  school. 

4  years  high  school 

College.  1  to  3  years — 

Conege.  4  years  or  more. 


100.0 


14.7 


43.5 
38.5 
18.0 

68.3 
31.7 

17.1 
82.9 


18.5 
10.9 
29.9 

12.0 
40.9 

40.3 
13.7 


20.3 

13.5 

7.2 

12.4 
9.5 

10.8 

42.0 

18.0 

37.3 
62.7 

70.3 
29.7 


31.9 
27.2 
39.7 

53.8 

20.4 

18.1 

4.3 

3.3 


19.3 
13.8 

9.8 
35.0 


5.8 
21.2 
35.1 

22.9 

13.8 

7.5 

5.3 

3.4 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Cenwis 

TABLE  2.-FE0ERAL  AID  TO  THE  POOR,  1961.  1964,  1969 
[In  billions  of  dolUrai 


Program 


1961       1964        1969 


Total -       3.7 

Cash  assistance- *-3 

OASDI 3-5 

Public  asiistanca }■' 

Veterans' payment*. J.s 

Unemptoyment  insuranca l-O 

Railroad  retiremerrt •» 

Emptoyment  and  trainliv ^1 

Economic  development 

Educatioa 

Health ~ , 

Housing -        •! 

Food ..— \ 

Indiansandtrusttarntone*- » 

Other » 


11.9        24.4 


9.8 


13.0 


4.7 

2.4 

1.7 

.7 

.3 


6.0 

4.0 

2.1 

.5 

.4 


7 

2.0 

<9 

^i 

2.1 

4 

4.9 

.1 

.3 

,7 

.4 

^5 

.1 

.8 

I  Lass  than  $50,000,000. 

Note:  Details  do  not  necessarily  add  up  to  total  bacausa  of 
nwmlint. 

^urca:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  BwifaL 


riiiiftKr.'i 
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Program 


Earmarks  or 

reservations 

under  OEO 

amandnantL 


Available  in 
1970 


1971 

request  by 

administration 


.^,^1    $2.195,500,000    $1.948,000.000     $2,080.200.000 


Program 


Earmarks  or 

raMTvations 

under  OEO 

amendments, 

1969 


Available  in 
1970 


1971 

request  by 

administratioa 


Local  imlMtive. mo' mo' 000 

Work  and  training «'mo'noo 

Special  impact v-ii,— —, ^'?0?'°?? 

Spedat  work  and  career  devetopmenL. 
Headstart 


20,000,000 

398,000.000 

90,000.000 


Follow  Through S'OOO'OOO 

Legal  services.    ....—--- moOO'oOO 

Comprehensive  health  servfces W,  ooo,  wu 


328.900,000 

753,900,000 

36,800,000 

o 

■ '76,' 300, 666' 

53,800.000 
74,000.000 


384.600,000 

802,000.000 

32,100,000 

P) 

"69,'666,"666 

63,400,000 
110.000,000 


Emergency  food  and  medical  sarvle« *??■  5S'  222 

Famiry  planning.  ——, «'«2n-s2 

Senior  opportunities  and  services .T  SS"  s5 

Rural  loans -- -- H'222-222 

Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers tJ'222'222 

Administration  and  coordination 16,  wo,  ore 

YISTA                           37.000.000 

AteohoiiiVeiivery }i222'nnS 

Drug  rehabHiUtion 15.000,000 


$48,800,000 

16.600,000 

6.800.000 

9,400,000 

30,900.000 

16.000,000 

35,000,000 

9.000.000 

4.500,000 


$33,000,000 

24.000.000 

7.800.000 

5.000,000 

35,500.000 

16,000,000 

38.500.000 

4.000,000 

3,000.000 


1  Based  on  Justification  of  Appropriations,  May  1970.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


>  Net  available  from  OEO. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived,    appropriately     referred     and 

printed. 

The  amendment  (No.  858)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMEUTT    NO.    7M     TO    HJI.     17128 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yottno).  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch)  ,  the  S«iator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govkrn)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  754  to  the  military  authori- 
zations bill,  an  amendment  to  restrict  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
draftees  to  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or 
Laos,  unless  funds  are  specifically  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  for  such  purpose 
by  law  hereafter  enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boggs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.   798   AHV   799   TO   HJI.   17113 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr  Brooke)  ,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendments  Nos.  798  and 
799.  to  H.R.  17123,  the  miUtary  procure- 
ment authorization  bill.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boggs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    888   TO   H.».    17123 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf).  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  838,  to 
HJI.  17123,  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill.  

The  KIESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boggs).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

AMENOICXNT  NO.  844  TO  HJI.   17123 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
tinanimous   consent   that  at   the  next 


printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  844  to  HJR. 
17123,  the  military  procurement  author- 
ization bill.  __„,^       ,m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bocgs).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.       

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


SELECTED  REMAINING  "MAJOR" 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  compilation  of  selected  re- 
maining "major"  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  of  August  20,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Selected    Remainino    "Majok"    Legislation 

(Senate)  ,  91st  Congress  As  of  August  20, 

1970  1 

agriculture 

Omnibus  farm  bill  (Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  HJI.  18546) .  AdmlnlstraUon  requested  • 
"set  aside"  land  retirement  plan  to  coaOdi. 
production,  and  price  supports  geared  to 
world  market  prices,  rather  than  parity. 
House-passed  bUl  tied  payments  for  feed 
grains  and  cotton  to  fixed  figure  for  part, 
rather  than  aU,  of  the  permitted  production. 
Vl^heat  payments  based  on  parity  but  would 
not  be  difference  between  parity  and  the 
support  loan,  as  under  present  law,  but  dif- 
ference between  the  objective  price  and  the 
average  price  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
marketing  year.  There  would  be  no  marketing 
quotas,  and  acreage  limitations  and  set  aside 
acreage  could  be  required.  This  bUl  includes 
the  PL  480  extension  and  revision  (foreign 
aid  and  special  export  programs). 

Markup  underway. 

Pood  stamps  (S.  2647,  H.R.  18682).  Admin- 
IstraUon  requested  »l-26  billion  for  FT  1971, 
free  stamps  to  families  with  monthly  In- 
comes under  $30  and  requirement  that  aU 
states  adopt  a  participating  plan  for  aU  com- 
munities or  face  loss  of  program.  House  com- 
mittee reported  bill  with  open-ended  author- 
ization in  FY  1971-73.  minimum  .50c  pay- 
ment and  to  compel  able-bodied  men  to  work 
to  qualify. 

Senate  has  passed  blU  authorizing  $2  bU- 


«  Sources:  LeglsUtlve  Status  Reports,  reg- 
ulative Status  Checklists,  Joint  C«nmlttee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures  1971 
Budget  Scorekeeplng  Report,  Staff  Report  No. 
9.  Congressional  Quarterly,  and  Houae  and 
Senate  Calendars. 

•Includes  budget,  special  meeeages  and 
draft  bills.  BUls  In  process  do  not  necessarUy 
correspond  to  bUls  proposed  by  Administra- 
tion. 


Hon  for  FT  1971,  $2.5  bUllon  for  FT  1972  and 
free  stamps  for  families  of  four  with  less 
than  $60  a  month  Income. 

CIVIL  rights 

Equal  employment  (S.  2453).  Administra- 
tion requested  EEOC  authority  to  initiate 
law  s\iits  against  employers  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Committee  reported  bill  authorizing 
EEOC  to  issue  oease-and-deslst  orders 
against  recalcitrant  employers. 

Equal  rights  (H.J.  Res.  264).  On  calendar. 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  planned. 

CRIME 

Preventive  detention  (S.  648,  2600).  Ad- 
ministration requested  authority  for  Fed- 
eral Judges  to  detain  "dangerous"  defendant* 
few  60  days  before  trial. 

""Bail  reform  (generally)  8ul)coininlt*ee 
hearings  recessed:  preventive  detention 
hearings  xinderway. 

Law  enforcement  (S.  3641  et  al).  Admln- 
lstraUon requested  $480  million  for  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Admlnlstiatlon 
(LEAA)  for  FT  1971.  House  passed  bill  au- 
thorizes $3  bllUon  for  FY  1971-73. 

Subcommittee  hearings  underway. 

Obscenity  (S  2073.  2074).  Administration 
requested  legislation  to  make  It  a  Federal 
dime  to  use  malls  to  send  obscene  material 
to  minors,  obscene  advertisements  to  per- 
sons, and  to  enable  a  person  to  bar  obscene 
maU  from  his  address. 

Subcommittee  reported. 

congress  and  ITS  opkrationb 

Congressional  reorganization  (S.  844).  On 
calendar.  (HJI.  17654  requires  two-thirds 
vote  for  nongermane  amendments  added  by 
Senate  to  House  passed  bills). 

Financial  disclosure  (S.  1993).  Bill  in  com- 
mittee to  require  disclosures  by  all  Govmh- 
ment  employees  earning  over  $18,000  a  year, 
and  candidates  for  Senate  or  House. 

CONSUMERS 

Class  action  suits  (S.  3201).  Administra- 
tion requested  law  allowing  private  citizens 
to  bring  suits  following  successful  Justice 
Department  action. 

Commerce  Committee  reported  bUl  aUow- 
ing  suits  without  Justice  Department  ac- 
tion, and  referred  to  Judiciary  Committee 
with  instructions  to  report  by  September  14. 

ConsTimer  agency  (S.  3240).  Administra- 
tion requested  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in 
Executive  Office  of  President,  and  Consumer 
Protection  Division  In  Justice  Department. 

Subcommittee  reported  bUl  to  create  In- 
dependent consumer  agency  and  consumer 
fraud  division  in  Justice  Department. 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act  authorization  (S. 
3765) .  On  calendar. 


AuthOTlaatlon  (HJI.  1712S,  17604).  Admin- 
istration requested  $20  bUllon  for  MUltary 
Procurement  and  BAD,  and  $2  bUllon  ttK 
Military  Construction. 

H  R.  17123  is  Pending  buslnees. 

ApproprlaUons  (H.B.  17970).  House  p*M«l 
blU  appropriating  $2  billion. 
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Comnmiee  hearings  underway. 

Draft  (H.R.  17314).  Administration  asked 
abomion  of  undergraduate  college  defer- 
ments and  20'-,    raise  for  enlisted  men. 

proposed  amendment  for  volunteer  army 
on  pending  business. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Congressional  representation  (H.R.  18^25). 
Bill  on  calendar  to  provide  non-voting  dele- 
ft* for  Hovise.  S.J.  Res.  52  and  56  to  provide 
l^lVcongresslonal  representaUon.  In  executive 

session. 

ECONOMIC  POLICT 

Guldeposts  (H.R.  14460).  No  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  request.  President  announced  Infla- 
Uon  ^ert  •  reports.  BlU  pending  In  House 
Government  Operations  ^Cormnmee  to  re- 
quire  Council  of  Economic  Advlsore  to  pre- 
p«e  wage  and  price  guldeposts  similar  to 
tbose  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations to  report  these  guldeposts  to  the 
jomt^onomlc  Committee,  and  to  require 
the  President  to  review  wage  and  price  be- 
havior inconsistent  with  the  guldeposts.  mak- 
ing recommendations  thereafter. 

ilevenue.  Administration  requested  added 
1  year  postponement  of  ^-^^"^^  »"^ 
telephone  excise  tax  reductions,  spef  «P  »° 
coUectmg  excise  and  gift  taxes,  and  tax  on 

^One'^bank  holding  companies  (H.R.  6778) 
(not  administration  bill) .  Administration  re- 
quested legislation  to  regulate  one-bank 
holding  companies. 

^reS'^ba'l^  s«"«^y  <S.  3678.  HJl.  15073). 
No  AdmlnUtratlon  request. 

Subcommittee  hearings  underway  on  H.R. 
15073  (Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
Amendments). 

Securities  dealer  Insurance  (S.  2348).  no 
Administration  request  but  SEC  supported 
bills  In  testimony. 

Hearings  completed  on  bUl  to  protest  cus- 
tomers from  mismanagement  and  Insolvency 
of  securities  brokers  and  dealers  by  establish- 
ing Federal  Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, similar  to  FDIC. 

Small  business  (S.  3699).  Administration 
requested  expansion  of  SBA  loan  guarantee 
authority.  SBA  authority  to  guarantee  surety 
bonds,  interest  subsidy  grants,  tax  Incentives 
for  lenders,  and  tax  advantages  to  minority 
enterprises. 

Subcommittee  executive  sessions  Including 
S.  1750.  to  assist  development  of  waste  dis- 
posal and  pollution  control. 

Conglomerates  (S.  1494).  No  Administra- 
tion request. 

Subcommittee  hearings  concluded. 

Franchising  (8.  3844).  No  Administration 
request. 

In  committee. 

EDUCATION 

Higher  education  (S.  3636).  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon  requested  national  student  loan  pro- 
gram, 8100  million  for  community  colleges 
and  »200  million  grant  program  to  b«  ad- 
ministered by  proposed  National  Foundation 
for  Higher  Education. 

Hearings  underway.  Kxlstlng  programs  ex- 
pire inld-1971. 

Impact  aid  (S.  3581.  3593).  Administra- 
tion requested  reduction  of  payments  from 
existing  50%  per  pupU  to  40%  If  families  re- 
side in  Jurisdiction,  and  20%  if  they  reside 
In  another  Jurisdiction. 

Subcommittee  hearings  adjourned. 

Emergency  school  aid  (S.  3883).  Adminis- 
tration requested  $500  million  for  FY  1971 
and  $1  billion  for  FT  1972  for  desegregating 
local  districts. 

Subcommittee  hearings  underway.  (Prob- 
lems over  allocation  formula,  which  some 
say  favors  the  South,  and  over  the  use  of 
funds  for  busing  students). 
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ENVnONMENT 

Environmental  Financing  Act  of  1970  (S. 
3468).  Administration  requested  creation  of 
Environmental  Financing  Authority  to  buy 
State  and  local  bonds  for  constructing 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

Subcommittee  hearings  underway. 

Water  pollution  (S.  3470).  Administration 
requested  funds  for  R&D,  facilities,  enforce- 
ment and  financing. 

Subcommittee  hearings  underway. 

Air  pollution  (S.  3466,  3229,  3546) .  Admin- 
istration requested  extension  of  Clean  Air 
Act  for  3  years,  authority  to  set  nationwide 
standards  for  air  quality,  emission  and  trans- 
portation fuels  and  additives,  and  for  testing 
emission  controls  on  new  cars. 

Executive  Session. 

Disaster  relief  (S.  3619).  Administration 
requested  reorganization  of  Federal  disaster 
relief  operations,  including  loans  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  property  tax  losses. 

Ordered  reported. 

rOEEICN     AITAIRS 

Foreign  assistance  appropriations  (H.R. 
17867).  Administration  requested  $2,976  bil- 
lion. Including  foreign  economic  and  military 
assistance  and  foreign  military  credit  sales, 
Peace  Corps,  and  international  development 
banks.* 

In  committee. 

Trade  bill  (HJl.  14870).  Administration  re- 
quested extension  of  Presidential  tariff-cut- 
ting authority,  eliminating  American  Selling 
Price  (ASP)  for  figuring  duties  on  chemical 
Imports,  liberalizing  escape-clause  and  ad- 
justment-assistance, and  strengthening  Pres- 
idential authority  to  retaliate  against  unfair 
trade  practices  by  other  nations. 

House  reported  bill  approving  textile  and 
shoe  quotas,  restricting  other  Imports,  and 
retaining  oil  import  quota  and  ASP. 

HEALTH 

Regional  program  (S.  3443.  3586.  3355) .  Ad- 
ministration requested  one  year  extension  of 
3  programs — regional  medical,  comprehensive 
health  services  and  health  services  develop- 
ment. 

S.3586  In  conference;  S.  3355  on  calendar. 

HOUSING 

Bousing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  (S.  3639) .  Administration  requested 
streamlining  of  FHA  programs,  to  reduce 
them  from  50  to  8,  replace  40  existing  HUD 
programs  with  4,  and  establish  uniform  cri- 
teria for  low-income  housing. 

Subcommittee  Executive  Sessions.  (HJl. 
17795,  Emergency  Communities  Facilities  Act, 
scheduled  for  House  action  week  of  Septem- 
ber 9). 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  (HJl. 
17845).  Covers  FHA  Mortgage  Credit  pro- 
graons.  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing  Assist- 
ance programs,  and  Model  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  programs. 

Sut>cominlttee  reported  clean  bill. 

Urban  Growth  and  New  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  (S.  3640) .  Provides  for 
developing  national  urbanization  policy  and 
encourage  more  rational  and  economic 
growth  through  developing  new  communi- 
ties and  inter-cltlea. 

Executive  Session. 

LABOR 

Manpower  programs  (S.  3867) .  Administra- 
tion requested  consolidation  of  manpower 
programs,  and  State  administration  of  Fed- 
eraUy-funded  Job  training  programs. 

On  calendar. 

Occupational  safety    (S.   2788,   2193).  Ad- 
ministration    requested     establishment     of 
National    Occupational    Safety    and    Health 
Board  to  set  standards  to  protect  workers. 
I    Markup  and  executive  session. 


Private  pension  plans.  (S.  3589).  Adminis- 
tration requested  legislation  for  stronger 
protection  of  rights  of  workers  under  pri- 
vate pension  and  welfare  plans. 

In  committee.  (Joint  Economic  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Policy  held  hearings  on  pen- 
sion plans  investments  last  Spring). 

SOCIAL    WELFAXE 

Social  security  (S.  2973).  Administration 
requested  10%  benefits  Increase,  future  au- 
tomatic Increases,  and  reforms  In  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs.  Congress  In  1969 
Increased  benefits  15%,  and  Administration 
requested  no  further  Increase. 

Hearings  underway. 

WeUare  (H.R.  16311).  Administration  pro- 
posed Family  Assistance  Program  (FAP)  for 
minimum  $1600  a  year  (family  of  four  with 
no  Income) .  and  reduced  benefits  for  work- 
ing poor. 

Hearings  underway. 

TRANSPORTATION 

SST  (H.R.  17755)  (DOT  Appropriations). 
Administration  requested  $290  million  to 
construct  and  flight  test  2  SST  prototypes. 

Hearings  underway. 

Highway  programs  (Including  Federal  Aid 
Highway,  Highway  Trust  Fund,  and  Public 
Lands  Highway)  (S.  4055).  Administration 
requested  extension  of  completion  date  for 
Interstate  system  and  funding  all  highway 
programs  from  highway  trust  fund.  (Esti- 
mated completion  cost  $70  billion). 

Hearings  and  executives. 

Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  (H.R. 
18125,  S.  4011,  4014.  4016).  To  improve  rail 
passenger  service. 

Hearings  underway. 

Maritime  program  (S.  3287) .  To  strengthen 
Federal  merchant  marine. 

On  calendar. 

WILOLIFE    PRXSZKVATION 

Wholesome  Fish  and  Fishery  Products  Act 
(S.  2712) .  Provides  safeguards  on  quality  and 
wholesomeness  of  fish  and  fishery  products. 

Subcommittee  hearings  concluded. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Ptederal  Economy  Act  of  1970  (S.  3593) .  To 
reduce,  terminate  or  restructure  Federal 
programs  needing  basic  reform  (Adminis- 
tration bill).  Before,  various  committees 
depending  on  Jurisdiction. 

Intergovernmental  C(x>peratlon  Act  (S. 
2479,  2035).  To  improve  financial  manage- 
ment of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

Executive  Session. 

OTHXX  ISSUES 

Broadcast  campaign  spending  (S.  3637). 
Senate  passed  bill  limiting  T.V.  and  radio 
spending  by  Presidential  and  Congressional 
candidates,  and  revoking  "equal  time"  pro- 
vision for  Presidential  elections. 

Conference  report  In  House. 

ElectOTal  college  reform  (S.J.  Ree.  1).  Ad- 
ministration supports  proposed  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  to  abolish  Electoral  Col- 
lege and  provide  for  direct  election  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President. 

On  calendar. 

Genocide  treaty.  Administration  has  asked 
Senate  ratification  of  1948  UN  convention. 

Sulscommlttee  hearings  held  and  action 
postponed  until  Administration  sends  up 
proposed  legislation  making  Genocide  a 
crime. 

Southeast  Asia.  Various  bills,  reeolutlons, 
and  amendments  to  limit  US  military  In- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  and  set  legis- 
lative timetable  for  withdrawal  from  Vlet- 


>  Total  estimated  receipts  $3.6  billion. 


<  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  authorized 
through  FY  71. 


APFIOPRIATIONS 

Treasury,  Poet  Office,  Executive  Offices 
(H.R.  16900).  AdmlnUtratlon  request  $3,045 
blUlon. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary,  re- 
lated agencies  (HJR.  17676).  Administration 
request  $3,251  billion.  Committee'  reported 
$3.1  btUion. 
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On  calendar. 

Transportation  Department,  related  agen- 
cies (H.R.  17755).  Administration  request 
$2,490  biUlon.  ^__ 

Foreign  assistance,  related  programs  (HJl. 
17867).  Administration  request  $2,976  bil- 
Uon.  (See  p.  6.  above) . 

Affriculture,  related  agencies  (H.R.  1792J). 
A(toinistratlon  request  $7,748  bllUon.  Sen- 
ate action  $8,475  billion.  In  conference. 

Military  construction  (H.R.  17970).  Ad- 
ministration request  $2,134  bUllon 

PubUc  Works,  Atomic  energy  (H.R.  18137). 
Administration  request  $5,263  WUlon.  Com- 
mittee reported  $5,258  bUllon.  On  calendar. 

Labor  HEW.  OEO  (HJl.  18515).  Admin- 
istration requested  $18,731   billion. 

Defense.  Administration  request  $69  Wi- 
lion.  

PRESroENT  NIXON  AND  PRESIDENT 
DIAZ  ORDAZ  CONCLUDE  PRODUC- 
TIVE   MEETING 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  and  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
have  just  concluded  an  important  visit 
to  our  good  neighbor  to  the  south.  During 
an  extremely  productive  2  days  of  meet- 
ings the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  made  significant  progress  m 
settling  major  problems  and  in  fostering 
international  cooperation. 

They  completed  an  agreement  to  ena 
a  century-old  boundary  dispute. 

They  apparently  made  progress  toward 
a  new  agreement  on  the  share  and  qual- 
ity of  Colorado  River  water  going  to 

Mexico.  ^    ,    „  ..     ._„ 

Perh£«)s  most  important  of  all,  the  two 

Presidents  pledged  cooperation  in  tryirig 

1 1  to  stem  the  international  traffic  in  man- 

:*  huana  and  narcotics. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  that  while  neigh- 
boring countries  bristle  at  each  other  in 
much  of  the  world,  we  are  able  to  con- 
tinue a  fruitful  partnership  with  our 
neighbors  both  to  the  north  and  the 

As  Is  often  the  case  even  with  good 
neighbors,  we  have  had  our  occasional 
problems.  Presidents  Nixon  and  Diaz  Or- 
daz  have  gone  a  long  ways  toward  solving 
the  most  important  of  these  disputes. 

Operation  Intercept  along  the  United 
States-Mexico  border  last  year  causal 
xmfortunate  inconvenience  to  tourists 
and  disruption  of  legitimate  business  on 
both  sides  of  the  boundary.  But  it  also 
brought  home  the  deep  concern  in  the 
United  States  over  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem Operation  Intercept  very  fortunately 
evolved  quickly  into  Operation  Coopera- 
tion. Mexican  officials  now  fully  realize 
that  Illegal  narcotics  traffic  jeopardizes 
legitimate  border  trade.  ^  ^   „^  ^ 

Just  last  month,  the  United  States 
gave  Mexico  five  heUcopters  and  three 
airplanes  to  be  used  in  the  search  for 
marihuana  and  opium  poppy  crops.  Such 
aid  should  help  Mexican  officials  carry 
through  effectively  on  pledges  to  crack 
down  on  illegal  growing  operations. 

Marihuana  and  narcotics  smuggled 
into  the  United  States  from  Mexico  are 
of  concern  to  the  entire  Nation,  but  the 
impact  can  be  felt  the  most  in  the  bor- 
dering States.  In  the  past,  Mexico  be- 
cause of  its  geographical  location  has 
been  an  all  too  convenient  source  of  il- 
legal drugs  and  marihuana  which  Is 
smuggled  into  the  Southwest. 


Therefore,  I  feel  that  we  who  Uve  in 
Arizona  and  other  States  bordering  Mex- 
ico should  be  especially  thankful  that 
the  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
went  to  Mexico  to  discuss  these  matters 
personally  and  arrived  at  such  a  satis- 
factory understanding  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico. 


PROHIBITION  OF  THE  USE  OP 
HERBICIDES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  within 
a  day  or  two,  we  will  begin  debate  on  the 
Nelson-Goodell  amendment,  which  pro- 
hibits our  use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam. 

Our    use   of   herbicides   in   that   be- 
leaguered country  was  carefully  reviewed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
course  of  its  deliberations  on  the  military 
procurement  bill.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  an  end  to  our  use  of  herbi- 
cides would  be  ill  advised.  It  reasoned 
that  the  evidence  regarding  the  ecologi- 
cal and  physiological  side  effects  of  our 
herbicide     program    was    inconclusive, 
while  the  primary  contribution  of  the 
program  was  indisputable:  it  has  saved 
the  lives  of  Americans  in  Vietnam.  The 
committee  beUeved  that  untU  more  con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  the  side  effects 
materialized,  the  safety  of  our  troops  had 
to  be  made  an  overriding  consideration. 
I  shall  speak  in  far  greater  depth  about 
the  committee's  position  when  the  Nd- 
son-Goodell  amendment  is  called  up.  At 
present,  I  should  Uke  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  background  to  the  debate  some  of 
the   questions   regrarding   the   herbicide 
program  addressed  by  the  committee  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  together  with 
the  Department's  unclassified  answers  to 
those  questions. 

Mr.  President,  an  answer  to  the  issue 
posed  by  the  Nelson-Goodell  amendment 
requires  a  careful  weighing  of  conflict- 
ing considerations.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  information  will  be  of  use  to  Sena- 
tors as  they  grapple  with  that  issue. 
"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Questions  and  Answers  on  Defoliation 

Question.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Richard  No- 
vlck.  on  3  February  1970.  Dr.  Poster  stated 
that  "the  President's  poUcy  prohibiting  the 
use  of  biolo<fical  weapons  mcludes  agents 
directed  against  crops  and  animals  as  weU 
as  anti-personnel  agents.  Any  stockpUes  of 
such  agents  wiU  be  destroyed." 

Is  this  a  correct  statement  of  the  pres- 
ent policy?  If  so,  what  anU-crop  and  antt- 
anlmal  agents,  either  in  the  procurement 
or  R&D  stage,  are  covered  by  Dr.  I'^osters 
statement?  How  has  his  statement  affected 
DOD  activities  involving  these  agents? 

Reply  Tes  this  is  a  current  statement  of 
current  "policy.  DOD  terminated  Its  res^«»» 
In  anti-animal  biological  agents  in  1964, 
thus  there  are  no  antt-anlmal  agents  in- 
volved. Anti-crop  agents  mclude  stem  rust 
and  stripe  rust  of  wheat  and  rice  blast,  t^ 
DOD  activities  with  respect  to  these  agents, 
except  for  destruction  cA  stockpUes,  has 
been  terminated. 

Question.  Are  tiiere,  either  in  ttie  pro- 
curement or  R&D  stage,  anticrop  and  anti- 
animal  agents  of  a  chemical  nature?  If  so. 
what  are  the  names  of  these  agents?  Has 


their  status  been  affected  In  any  way  by 
the  President's  announcement  of  last  No- 
vember 26th  or  his  foUow-on  announce- 
ment regarding  toxins? 

Reply.  Any  of  the  commercially  available 
herbicides  can  be  used  as  chemical  anti- 
crop  agento.  Examples  are  2,4-D,  plcloram 
and  cacodyUc  add.  Their  status  has  not 
been  affected  by  the  President's  announce- 
ments of  November  24,  1969  and  February  14, 
1970.  Lethal  chemical  agents  effective  against 
n^Q.n'  would  also  be  lethal  lor  snlma-lfi.  There 
are  no  chemical  agenU  or  weapons  In  R&D 
or  procurement  designed  to  attack  animals, 
nor  are  there  any  stockpiles  of  such  agents 
or  weapons. 

Question.  Are  herbicides  either  chemical  or 
biological  agents,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Reply.  While  herbicides  are  clearly  chem- 
ical substances,  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  has  been  that  they  are  not 
chemical  warfare  agents,  which  are  pro- 
scribed by  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

Question.  Is  it  true  that  since  1962  de- 
foliation operations  have  covered  almost  five 
mUllon  acres,  an  area  equivalent  to  about 
12%  of  the  entire  territory  of  South  Viet- 
nam? How  much  of  the  acreage  covered  has 
consisted  of  food  crops?  What  has  been  the 
nature  of  the  remaining  acreage? 

Reply.  The  first  statement  Is  essentially 
correct.  Since  1962,  an  area  equivalent  to 
5  517,000  acres  has  been  sprayed.  4.985,000 
acres  consisted  primarily  of  dense  Jungle  ter- 
rain with  a  smaU  portion  being  mangrove 
swamp  areas.  The  actual  area  sprayed  is  less 
than  Indicated  above  because  some  areas  have 
been  sprayed  two  or  three  times.  Total  area 
affected  is  more  nearly  10  percent  than  12 
percent.  Of  the  area  affected.  532,000  acres  has 
been  for  anti-crop  attack.  Anti-crop  attacks 
have  never  affected  as  much  as  1.0  percent  of 
the  annual  food  production  of  the  RepubUc 
of  Vietnam. 

Question.  Considerable  criticism  has  been 
voiced  as  to  the  miUtary  meffectlveness  of 
our  defoUatlon  program.  Is  the  program  in 
fact  Justifiable  mUltartly? 
Reply.  (U)  Yes. 

In  answering,  please  comment  on  the  fol- 
lowmg  charges  of  Ineffectiveness  which  have 
been  raised  against  certain  aspects  of  it: 
""One  use  of  defoUants  has  been  to  reduce 
the  cover  avalUble  along  roads  for  use  In 
Vletcong  ambushes  Roger  Hllsman  hM  in- 
tended that  defoUatlon  for  this  objective 
has  "actuaUy  aided  the  ambushers— if  the 
vegetation  was  close  to  the  ro«l  those  who 
Ti^re  ambushed  could  take  cover  quickly, 
when  it  was  removed  the  guerillas  had  a  bet- 

t^  Are." 

Reply.  One  of  the  main  requirements  of  a 
sucoMsful  ambush  is  the  complete  conceal- 
ment of  the  ambushers  m  a  position  where 
they  can  cause  rapid,  effective  fire  to  be 
placed  on  the  ambushed.  Defoliation  along 
ihe  road  will  cause  the  enemy  ^otc^  to  take 
Dosltlons  further  away  from  the  road  thereby 
l^ucmg  their  ability  to  <»«»'«%«^f  "^^l^ 
onto  the  road.  The  trunks  of  defoliated  tx«M 
wUl  also  Umlt  fields  of  fire.  If  the  enemy 
moves  into  the  defoliated  area.  *»« '^")>*  *»" 
posed  and  subject  to  friendly  fire  before,  dur- 
InK  and  after  the  ambush. 

Question.  Another  use  of  de'^Ht^^V^ 
been  the  spraying  of  crops  supposedly  grown 
for  Vletcong  use.  in  an  effort  to  denyth»s^?«» 
to  the  Vletcong.  Isn't  such  a  P"f»^Ji|"- 
mately  directed  against  the  weakest  elements 
of  the  clvlUan  population— the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  the  elderty,  since  In  the  sprayed 
area  Vletcong  soldiers  can  be  e^e«^_^ 
set  the  fighter's  share  of  whatever  food  there 
S?  Isnt  a  corollary  effect  of  this  PoUcy  to 
drive  Villagers,  who  would  otherwise  be  with- 
out food,  to  leave  their  villages  and  come  InW 
areas  controlled  by  friendly  t°^^\f*^^^ 
this  results  Into  some  extent  separating  the 
enemy  from  civilian  elements,  doesnt  it  re- 
sult in  an  aUenaUon  of  these  civlUans  such 
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as  la  co\uit«rproductlT«  in  m  gu«rtUs  war, 
where  loyalty  of  the  population  1b  the  ulti- 
mate objective?  Doesn't  this  poUcy  also  con- 
tribute to  the  already  great  malnutrition 
preoent  in  the  civilian  population  and  to  the 
disease  associated  with  it? 

Reply.  Moet  of  the  anti-crop  spraying  Is 
aimed  at  those  crops  grown  for  enemy  units 
as  distinguished  from  crops  grown  by  the 
civilian  pyopulatlon  In  enemy  controlled  areas. 
Captured  intelligence  documents  Indicate 
that  many  units  are  required  to  grow  their 
own  food  and  must  use  troops  to  accomplish 
this  task.  Most  of  the  civilians  who  might  be 
In  the  area  where  crops  are  grown  for  enemy 
troops  are  sympathizers  and  thus  already 
alienated. 

It  Is  true  that  the  anti-crop  program  fre- 
quently may  be  a  partial  Influence  on  civil- 
ians to  leave  their  village  and  come  in  to 
secure  areas.  However,  this  Is  only  the  case 
where  US '  GVN  security  cannot  be  provided. 
If  physical  security  can  be  achieved,  crop 
destruction  Is  not  approved.  However,  for 
areas  where  security  cannot  be  provided  the 
local  province /district  chiefs  recommend 
relocation  of  friendly  civilians  prior  to  initia- 
tion of  crop  destruction.  Furthermore,  crop 
destruction  programs  are  approved  only  for 
areas  known  to  be  actively  controlled  by  the 
enemy.  For  example,  areas  from  which  Are  Is 
frequently  received  on  hellcoptere  and  on 
Free  World 'GVN  forces.  In  many  cases, 
friendly  populations  are  evacuated  from  In- 
secvire  areas,  as  part  of  the  norma]  pacifica- 
tion program  for  protection  and  security.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  crops  which  cannot  be 
harvested  by  the  GVN  are  destroyed  rather 
than  leaving  them  for  the  enemy. 

Total  crop  reduction  due  to  defoliation  has 
been  estimated  to  be  less  than  1  %  cf  the  total 
food  production  In  South  Vietnam.  As  such, 
although  no  data  as  to  the  extent  of  mal- 
nutrition caused  by  anti-crop  operations 
exists.  It  seems  unlikely  that  significant  mal- 
nutrition has  resulted  from  these  operations. 

Question.  CX>ncem  has  been  expressed  In 
many  quarters  al>out  the  ecological  conse- 
quences of  our  defoliation  activities.  It  Is 
true  that  we  have  sprayed  up  to  100.000 
acres  of  mangrove  associations  along  rivers 
and  estuaries,  and  that  many  have  shown 
little  sign  of  recovery  after  several  years? 
Has  DOD  conducted  studies  to  determine 
whether  such  spraying  of  mangrove  associa- 
tions deprives  shellfish  and  migratory  fish  of 
an  important  ectdoglcal  niche,  leading  first 
to  the  disappearance  of  these  species  from 
an  area  and  second  to  a  severe  protein 
deficiency  In  Vietnamese  diets?  Has  DOD 
studied  whether  defoliation  operations  bare 
encouraged  the  growth  of  bamboo  In  defoli- 
ated areas  and  an  attendant  dislocation  of 
the  prevailing  agrlcult\ire?  Has  DOD  studied 
whether  aoll  laterlzatlon  Is  a  danger  in- 
herent in  defoliation  operations?  If  such 
studies  have  been  conducted,  what  have  been 
their  results? 

Beply.  A  study  of  the  ecological  effects  of 
defoliation  in  Vietnam  was  undertaken  in 
1968  by  Dr.  Fred  H.  Tschlrley  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  was  Invited  to  con- 
duct the  study  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  report 
of  his  observations  was  reported  at  a  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (AAAS),  and  was 
published  in  their  weekly  journal  SCIENCE 
(Volume  163.  21  Feb.  19«9,  pp.  77&-78e). 

Dr.  TKhlrley  reported  on  a  block  of  about 
100,000  acres  of  mangrove  forest  defoliated 
in  the  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone,  siirroundlng 
the  ship  chsmnel  into  Saigon.  Signs  of 
seedling  growth  have  been  observed  In  some 
areas,  but  no  oomprehenalve  survey  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  recovery. 
Full  re-establishment  of  the  mangrove  f  oreat 
TOMj  require  as  mnch  aa  ao  yean,  and  there 
Is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  will  occur. 

No  dfltallsd  study  has  been  made  of  the 
effect  of  spraying  on  fish  and  shellfish  ecol- 


ogy. TBchlrley  reported  that  fish  catch  has 
been  Increasing,  giving  a  strong  indication 
that  the  aquatic  food  chain  has  not  been 
seriously  disturbed. 

There  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  bam- 
boo invasion  of  defoliated  areas  to  become 
evident,  if  It  occure.  Bamboo  invasion  has 
occurred  in  the  agricultural  areas  farmed  by 
the  Montagnard  tribesmen  who  practice  a 
form  of  slash  and  burn  agriculture  which 
denudes  and  depletes  the  soil.  Denudation 
does  not  occur  with  defoliation;  lower,  fast 
growing  shrubs  and  grasses  and  seedlings 
are  encouraged  by  the  increased  sunlight 
reaching  the  forest  floor. 

Laterlzatlon  of  soli  is  a  long-term  nattiral 
process  which  requires  very  specific  condi- 
tions. Tschlrley  reported  that  while  30%  of 
the  soils  in  Vietnam  have  a  potential  for 
laterlzatlon,  laterlte  Is  not  formed  in  signifi- 
cant quantities.  He  finds  It  imreasonable  to 
conclude  that  defoliation  In  Vietnam  would 
hasten  the  laterlzatlon  process  because,  as 
noted  above,  bare  soil  does  not  result  from 
defoliation. 

Dr.  Tschlrley  recommended  that  ecologic 
research  should  be  carried  out  in  Vietnam 
when  the  war  ends,  that  continuing  assess- 
ment of  the  defoliation  program  as  It  affects 
forestry  and  watershed  values  should  be 
carried  out,  and  that  defoliation  should  be 
conducted  In  a  manner  so  as  to  leave  \m- 
defollated  areas  as  a  seed  source  and  as 
habitate  for  wildlife.  His  recommendations 
were  endorsed  In  principle  by  Ambassador 
Bunker.  Subsequently,  the  AAS  has  estab- 
lished a  study  program  looking  to  the  design 
of  tests  required  for  postwar  studies  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Department  of  Defense  is  cooper- 
ating with  the  study  group  and  has  provided 
Information  for  their  use. 

Question.  What  action  has  been  taken  to 
date  to  control  the  use  of  2,4.6-T  in  this 
country  both  on  the  commercial  market  and 
In  Depsirtment  of  Interior  and  Department 
of  Agriculture  programs? 

Reply.  Insofar  as  the  commercial  market 
Is  concerned,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  taking  action  to  suspend  certain  domestic 
uses  of  a,4,6-T.  Both  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  have  taken  action 
to  stop  the  use  of  2,4,5-T  In  their  own  pro- 
grams except  In  certain  carefully  controlled 
uses.  Previous  precautionary  measures  were 
announced  by  the  President's  Science  Advisor 
on  October  29. 1969. 

Question.  For  the  past  several  months  con- 
cern about  the  possible  ecological  conse- 
quences of  herbicides  has  given  way  to  a 
concern  over  the  teratogenic,  or  fetus-de- 
forming, properties  of  2,4,6-T,  which  is  pres- 
ent m  a  number  of  the  herbicides  used  in 
Vietnam.  What  precipitated  this  concern  was 
a  report  by  Blonetlcs  Research  Laboratories 
showing  the  results  of  extensive  tests  as 
to  the  effects  of  2.4,5-T  on  mice  and  rats  who 
were  given  oral  doses  of  It  during  pregnancy, 
(a)  Is  It  not  true  that  this  report  con- 
cluded that  it  was  "ineecapable  that  2,4,6-T 
is  teratogenic  In  this  strain  of  rats  at  the 
dosage  schedules  used  here,"  and  that  even 
the  lowest  dosage  given  resulted  In  very  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  deformities? 

Reply.  This  statement  was  made  In  the  re- 
jwrt  by  Blonetlcs  Research  Laboratories. 
Howwver.  It  was  not  clear  at  that  time 
whether  2,4JS-T  or  a  contaminant  called  di- 
oxin  was  the  responsible  material.  HEW  has 
recenUy  reported  that  their  laboratory  data 
indicates  2,4,6-T  Itself  teratogenic. 

Question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Blonetlcs 
study  Involved  a  far  larger  test  sample  than 
Is  required  to  FJ3.A.  tests  conducted  by  the 
FD.A.  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  pesti- 
cide Is  fit  for  the  connnerclal  market? 

Reply.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  FDA  re- 
quirement with  regard  to  the  aize  of  sample 
of  a  material  for  tesU  such  as  these.  The 
amount  of  material  tested  for  allowable  reel- 
dues  In  the  so-called  "market-basket"  tests  la 
qtiite  small,  but  rules  for  residue  tesU  are  not 


appUcable  to  the  Blonetlcs  work.  Bfany 
scientists  beUeve  that  the  number  of  animals 
and  number  of  species  of  animals  In  the  Blo- 
netlcs study  were  minimal  Judged  on  scien- 
tific standards.  This  Judgment  was  expressed 
by  the  President's  Science  Advisory. 

Question.  Since  the  Blonetlcs  study.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  presence  of  a  dioxin 
contaminant  in  the  2,4,5-T  used  biased  the 
result,  and  that  this  contaminant  was  Itself 
responsible  for  the  teratogenic  results  found. 
Isn't  It  true,  however,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  this  contaminant  is  present  in  all  2,4,6-T 
produced  and  that  It  is  difficult  to  control  its 
presence? 

Reply.  The  sample  of  2,4,6-T  used  by  Bio- 
netics  contained  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  dloxln— about  27  ppm  (parts  per  million). 
Other  samples  of  2,4,5-T  tested  to  date  con- 
tain 0.6  to  1.0  ppm.  Whether  all  2,4,5-T  con- 
tains dloxln  is  not  known,  although  there 
Is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  present 
In  some  amount.  Its  presence  could  be  con- 
trolled, but  whether  It  would  be  economically 
feasible  to  produce  2.4,6-T  with  no  dioxin  is 
not  known.  However,  recent  data  from  the 
laboratories  of  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  indicate  that  2,4,6-T  is 
itself  teratogenic. 

Question.  Is  It  true  that  both  FDA  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  now  conduct- 
ing tests  designed  to  verify  the  BloneUcs 
study  and  that  all  results  to  date  in  these 
tests  do  verify  those  results?  When  wUl  these 
tests  be  completed  and  their  final  results 
known? 

Reply.  It  Is  true  that  the  Department  of 
HEW  U  conducting  tests  similar  to  those 
of  the  Blonetlcs  study  and  that  the  HEW 
work  has  reported  evidence  of  teratogenicity 
on  the  part  of  2,4,6-T. 

Question.  Since  the  Blonetlcs  report  was 
Issued.  DOD  has  continued  its  use  of  2,4,6-T. 
Spokesmen  for  the  Department  have  claimed 
that  DOD  policy,  both  before  and  after  the 
report,  was  to  avoid  the  use  of  2,4,5-T  m 
populated  areas.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that 
Rear  Admiral  William  E.  Lemos,  of  the  PoUcy 
Plans  and  National  Secxirlty  Council  Affairs 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  has  sub- 
sequently testified  to  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  that  It  has  also  been  used 
against  "enemy  base  camps"  and  "enemy 
training  and  regroupment  centers"  \n  order 
to  expose  both  the  enemy  forces  and  the  ac- 
companying civilian  populations  in  these 
areas  to  aerial  observation?  And  Is  this  not 
still,  as  several  Journalists  have  reported,  an 
Important  part  of  the  U.S.  policy? 

Reply.  The  statement  made  by  Admiral 
Lemos  In  its  entirety  was: 

"We  Itnow  from  prisoners  of  war  and  from 
observation  that  the  enemy  will  move  from 
areas  that  have  been  sprayed.  Therefore,  en- 
emy base  camps  or  unit  headquarters  are 
sprayed  In  order  to  make  him  move  to  avoid 
exposing  himself  to  aerial  observation.  If 
he  does  move  back  in  while  the -area  Is  still 
defoliated,  he  wUl  be  observed  and  can  be 
engaged." 

It  U  not  part  of  U.S.  policy  to  spray  clvUlan 
areas  to  render  the  civilian  population  sub- 
ject to  aerial  observation.  The  HEW  data 
on  2,4,6-T  were  given  to  DOD  on  the  after- 
noon of  14  AprU  1970.  At  0900  on  15  April 
Secretary  Packard  suspended  use  of  2,4,6-T 
for  military  operations. 

Question.  What  effect  would  it  have  on 
defoliation  operations  In  Vietnam  if  the 
Senate  were  to  prohibit  further  tise  of  herbi- 
cides containing  2,4,6-T?  Could  this  effect 
not  be  absorbed  m  light  of  the  present  re- 
duction of  the  UJ3.  Involvement  in  the  war 
Inherent  in  Vletnamlzatlon?  To  what  extent 
could  herbicides  without  2,4,6-T  replace 
agents  containing  It  which  are  now  in  use 
in  an  attempt  to  continue  the  same  defolia- 
tion objectives? 

Reply.  Zt  would  be  possiMe  to  substttute 
the  defoliant  identified  as  White,  a  mixture 
of  2.4-D  and  plcloram.  Although  the  use  of 
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defoliants  U  decreasing  as  the  pacmcatton 
and  Vletnamlzatlon  programs  proceed,  it  is 
not  believed  that  use  of  defoUants  could  be 
stopped  at  this  time.  .„.««-, 

Question.  A  further  cause  for  the  alleged 
ineffectiveness  of  defoliation  c^retlons  has 
been  an  inability  to  spray  herbicides  from 
the  air  in  a  really  accurate  manner,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  other  than  target  '^^T^ 
often  been  hit.  Is  it  true  that  In  1966  herW- 
cldal   operations   caused   extensive   damage, 
through  wind  drift,  to  a  large  rubberplan- 
tatlon  northwest  of  Saigon  owned  by  the 
Mlchelin    rubber    interests,    and    that    the 
South  Vietnamese  authorities,  through  the 
American  mUltary,  paid  the  owners  nearly  a 
million  doUars  m  reparations?  Is  It  true  that 
in   1967  the  South  Vietnamese  budget  for 
settling  claims  arising  from  inadvertent  CTop 
damage   was   »3.6    mUUon,   and   that   these 
funds  were  provided  by  the  United  States? 
What  is  the  total  U.S.  funding  to  <!•**« 
reparations  paid  as  a  result  of  our  defoUa- 
tloiT  programs?  What  U  the  present  sUtus 
of  the  Cambodian  claim  of  last  June  2nd 
seeking  reparations  for  extensive  damage  to 
Cambodian    rubber    plantations    and    other 
crops?  Doesn't  this  accidental  spraying,  apart 
from  its  doUar  costs  in  reparations,  lose  far 
more  m  civilian  support  than  it  galn«^i^ 
short-term    military    advantages?    Granted 
that   the   Vletoong   use   terror   tactics,   bin 
arent  their  tactics— such  as  the  killing  oi 
village  leaders  while  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
vUlage  untouched— of  the  selective  nature 
needed  to  succeed  In  a  guerriUa  war? 

Reply.  In  1966  there  were  many  claims  fa 
aUeged  damages  to  rubber  plantations.  A 
team  of  expertt  investigated  aUeged  dam- 
age at  16  plantations  In  April  1967.  Syn^- 
toms  of  herbicide  damage  were  found  at  only 
seven  planUUons.  and  of  these,  two  had 
been  sprayed.  To  minimize  the  posslbUity  of 
drift  or  accidental  spraying,  even  larger  buf- 
fer zones  have  been  Instituted  around  aU 
rubber  plantations.  „,.,„« 

Accurate    figures    on    number    of    claUns 
made,  processed  and  pending  cannot  be  de- 
veloped. This  is  a  GVN  program.  US  advisers 
at  different  levels  do  not  maintain  records 
of  claims  actions.  GVN  records  at  district 
and  provincial  centers  where  claims  are  ini- 
tiated and  processed  are  maintained  at  vary- 
ing  standards   set   by   different   officials   in 
charge.  To  our  knowledge  GVN  has  never 
attempted  country-vrtde  tabulation.  US  rec- 
ords of  claims  are  based  on  number  of  vali- 
dated claims  paid  or  pending  payments  after 
validation.  They  do  not  "Aect  uMucces^i^ 
claims.  Records  avaUable  cover  1968  and  1969 
only  In  1968,  7339  claims  were  validated  and 
3519  paid  for  a  total  of  77,477.000  piastres.  A 
backlog  of  3,820  validated  claims  caused  by 
suspension  of  mllcap  during  Tet  68  fighting 
was  carried  over  to  1969.  In  1969.  2.820  addi- 
tional claims  were  validated  and  6,350  paid 
(this  includes  a  1968  backlog)  for  a  total  of 
156  289,000  piastres.  A  backlog  of  290  vali- 
dated claims  carried  Into  1970.  Since  Jan    1, 
eleven  additional  claims  were  validated  for 
a  total  of  301  validated  claims  now  await- 
ing payment  totaling  4,675,290  piastres.  The 
delay  between  validation  and  payment  repre- 
sents time  Involved  In  GVN  accounting  proc- 
ess  and   deUvery   of   payment   check   to   a 
claimant  by  the  province  chief. 

DoD  is  not  involved  in  negotiations  re- 
garding Cambodian  damage  claims.  This  is 
a  State  Department  matter. 

The  last  question  equates  accidental  spray- 
ing with  the  terror  tactics  of  the  Vietcong, 
and  DoD  is  of  the  opinion  that  accidental 
spraying  Is  not  equatable  with  terror  tactics. 

BXLKABK  FBOM  ExECtmvi:  Omcx  of  thb  Peks- 
mxNT,  OmcE  or  Scmnck  and  Technoloot, 
October  29, 1969 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  Science  Adviser  to  the 
President  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
President's  Environmental  Quality  CouncU, 
annotmced  today  a  coordinated  series  of  ac- 


tions that  are  being  taken  by  the  agendeeof 
Government  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  weed- 
killing  chemical,  2,4.6-T. 

The  actions  to  control  the  use  of  the 
chemical  were  taken  as  a  result  of  findings 
from  a  laboratory  study  conducted  by  Blo- 
netlcs Research  Laboratories  which  indicated 
that  off-spring  of  mice  and  rats  given  rela- 
tively large  oral  doses  of  the  herbicide  during 
early  stages  of  pregnancy  showed  a  higher 
than  expected  number  of  deformities. 

Although  It  seems  Improbable  that  any 
person  could  receive  harmful  amounts  of  this 
chemical  from  any  of  the  exlstmg  uses  of 
2  445-T.  and  whUe  the  relationships  of  these 
effects  in  laboratory  animals  to  effects  In  man 
are  not  entirely  clear  at  this  Ume,  the  actions 
taken  will  assure  safety  of  the  pubUc  whUe 
further  evidence  is  being  sought. 

The  study  involved  relatively  smaU  num- 
bers of  laboratory  rats  and  mice.  More  ex- 
tensive studies  are  needed  and  will  be  tm- 
dertaken.  At  best  it  is  difficult  to  extrapolate 
resvUts  obtained  with  laboratory  animals  to 
man— sensitivity  to  a  given  compound  may  be 
different  In  man  than  In  animal  species; 
metabolic  pathways  may  be  different. 

2  4,6-T  la  highly  effective  in  control  of 
many  species  of  broad-leaf  weeds  and  woody 
plants,  and  Is  used  on  ditch  banks,  along 
roadsides,  on  rsmgelands,  and  other  places. 
Almost  none  Is  used  by  home  gardeners  or  in 
residential  areas.  The  chemical  Is  effecUve  In 
defoUaUng  trees  and  shrubs  and  its  use  in 
South  Vietnam  has  resulted  in  reducing 
greatly  the  number  of  ambushes,  thxis  saving 
lives. 
The  foUovirtng  actions  are  being  taken: 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  can- 
cel registrations  of  2,4,5-T  for  use  on  food 
crops  effective  January  1. 1970,  unless  by  that 
time  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
foimd  a  basU  for  establishing  a  safe  legal 
tolerance  In  and  on  foods. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
WeUare  will  complete  action  on  the  petitKm 
requesting  a  finite  tolerance  for  2.4>-T 
residues  on  foods  prior  to  January  1,  1970. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior wUl  stop  use  in  their  own  programs 
of  2  4  6-T  in  populated  areas  or  where  resi- 
dues from  vise  could  otherwise  reach  man^ 

The  Department  of  Defense  wlU  restrict 
the  use  of  2,4,6-T  to  areas  remote  from  the 
population. 

Other  Departments  of  the  Government  will 
take  such  actions  in  their  own  programs  as 
may   be   consistent  with   these   announced 

plans.  . 

The  Department  of  State  wlU  advise  other 
countries  of  the  actions  being  taken  by  tte 
United  States  to  protect  the  health  of  i» 
citizens  and  wlU  make  avaUable  o*  such 
countries  the  technical  data  on  which  these 
decisions  rest. 

Appropriate  Departments  of  Government 
will  undertake  immediately  to  verify  and 
extend  the  avaUable  experimental  evidence 
so  as  to  provide  the  beet  technical  basU 
possible  for  such  future  actions  as  the  Gov- 
ernment might  wish  to  imdertake  with  re- 
spect to  2,4,6-T  and  similar  compounds. 


for  the  release  of  these  men.  Meanwhfle. 
we  must  do  aU  that  we  can,  dally,  to  make 
life  for  the  men  being  held  and  for  their 
families  more  bearable.  Many  ai  theae 
mm  are  still  being  held  without  being 
allowed  to  communicate  with  their  fami- 
nes Their  wives,  mothers,  and  children 
are  without  news  and  without  knowledge 
of  their  whereabouts  and  their  condition. 

This  situation  is  in  clear  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  on  Prisoners  of  War 
and  must  be  remedied.  This  is  the  least 
that  can  be  done  for  the  men. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  join  in  the  worldwide 
effort  to  gain  for  these  prisoners  mwe 
humane,  more  decent  treatment. 


PATE  OP  POW'S  MUST  HAVE  TOP 
PRIORITY 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  press 
there  is  talk  of  national  priorities  and 
the  proper  ordering  thereof.  I  should 
like  to  remind  Senators  that  there  is  one 
item  of  unfinished  business  which  must 
always  take  top  priority  in  our  consid- 
eration: that  is,  our  concern  for  those 
Americans  still  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

We  must,  as  a  government  and  as  in- 
dividuals, work  ceaselessly  and  diligently 


SEGREGATED  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Coa- 
necticut  (Mr.  Ribicoit)  .  speaking  in  the 
Senate  on  February  7,  1970,  made  a  his- 
toric speech  accusing  the  North  of  monu- 
mental hypocrisy  in  the  handling  of  the 
segregation  which  exists  in  its  public 
schools.  He  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  in  de  Jure  and  de  facto 
segregation— that  if  one  is  harmful,  so 
Is  the  other;  that  if  one  should  be  wiped 
out,  so  should  the  other. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  so  logical  and  Persua- 
sive and  its  moral  force  so  strong,  that 
it  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  Stennis 
amendment. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  m 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  would  say  that  the  leader- 
ship furnished  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  second  only  to  that  ol 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Misis- 
sippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  in  bringing  about 
the  adoption  of  the  Stennis  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitied  "Do  Most  Americans  Secretly 
Want  Segregation?"  written  by  the  able 
statesman  and  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr  RxBicoFF),  and  pubUshed  in  Loo* 
magazine  for  September  8.  1970.  be 
printed  in  tiie  Record.  The  article  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  thoughtful  and  fair- 
minded  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Do  Most  Ammucans  ^cirrtT  Waut 

SSOBECA'nON? 

(By  Senator  Abraham  A.  Rjbicoit) 
Last  February  9.  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  I  accused  my 
own  part  of  the  country,  the  North,  of  "m<^- 
umenua  hypocrisy"  In  its  treatment  of  the 
black  man.  My  speech  occurred  during  de- 
bate on  an  amendment  calling  for  a  uniform 
national  poUcy  on  school  desegregation.  8«a. 
John  StennlB  oX  Mississippi  spoMored  «»e 
amendment.  I  said  I  would  support  Senator 
Stennis. 

In  the  speech,  I  argued  that  what  la  evil 
in  Mississippi  does  not  become  a  virtue  when 
It  U  practiced  In  Connecticut.  We  North- 
emere  have  been  too  eager  to  point  out 
the  horrore  of  Southern  segregation  <xtg- 
InaUy  based  on  law  (de  fwe) ,  while  moving 
to  the  suburbs  and  segregating  our  ■cb«^ 
according  to  our  housing  pattema  (de  facto) . 
Of  course.  Presidents,  senators.  sociologJato 
and  boards  of  education  can  debate  the  rel- 
ative  evUs  of  de  jure  and  de  jaeto  t»P^'^ 
aU  they  want.  But  for  the  black  chUd  who 
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Is  forced  to  suffer  a  segregated  education, 
there  Is  no  difference. 

Whether  you  call  It  de  jure  or  ie  facto. 
It  Is  segregation — pure  and  plain.  For  the 
black  child.  It  means  white  people  dont 
think  his  life  Is  as  important  as  a  white 
child's,  or  that  he  Is  good  enough  to  associate 
with  their  children. 

How  the  message  comes,  whether  by  de 
jure  or  de  facto.  Is  Irrelevant.  What  counts 
Is  the  damage.  That  Is  the  same  In  both  cases. 
It  often  Is  permanent.  Jeopardizing  the  black 
child's  entire  adult  Ufe.  No  legal  phrase  can 
soften  the  blow  or  end  the  pain.  The  phrase 
de  facto  has  only  one  purpose.  It  provides 
a  "respectable"  screen  behind  which  white 
Americans  can  discriminate  against  black 
children. 

Without  question,  many  Southerners 
hoped  the  Stennis  amendment  would  slow 
do»-n  integration  in  the  South.  Though  the 
states  that  had  dual  school  systems  are  de- 
segregating under  constitutionally  based  Su- 
preme  Court  orders  that  nobody  can  change, 
some  hard-core  reslsters  are  still  trying  to 
circumvent  those  orders  by  such  methods  as 
segregated  classrooms  In  "integrated"  schools 
or  with  private  schools  for  whites.  Clearly, 
any  kind  of  slowdown  in  the  South  is  un- 
acceptable. 

But  It  Is  time  for  us  to  stop  looking  only  at 
the  motives  of  the  South.  What  about  the 
motives  of  the  rest  of  us?  How  committed 
are  we  to  integration  In  our  own  backyards? 

Those  of  us  in  the  North  should  begin  to 
look  honestly  at  ourselves  and  see  that  our 
contribution  to  Integration  has  been  to  re- 
fine the  art  of  making  sure  blacks  can  ride 
In  the  front  of  buses  we  never  ride,  can  live 
In  someone  else's  neighborhoods  and  can 
work  In  the  lower  reaches  of  our  organiza- 
tions. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  the  Increase 
In  de  facto  segregation  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South  As  long  as  this  nation  avoids 
facing  the  Issue  of  de  facto  segregation 
squarely,  many  will  insist  that  such  segre- 
gation is  accidental  and  therefore  not  ille- 
gal. This  does  more  than  absolve  the  North 
of  responsibility  for  the  unequal  education 
afforded  black  children  In  their  own  com- 
munities. It  also  is  an  open  invitation  to  the 
South  to  emulate  the  North. 

In  time,  the  South  can  argue  that  It  has 
ended  de  jure  segregation  and  replaced  it 
with  the  de  facto  kind.  As  proof,  the  South 
will  soon  be  able  to  say  Its  cities  and  sub- 
urbs are  Just  like  the  North's — black  cities, 
white  suburbs.  Then  what  will  our  tolerance 
of  de  facto  segregation  have  achieved?  I  ar- 
gued seven  months  ago  that  we  needed  a 
national  policy  to  end  segregation  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South.  The  need  seems 
even  more  urgent  now.  If  anything,  recent 
actions  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
have  strengthened  my  conviction  that 
America  is  heading  down  the  road  to  apart- 
held,  a  strict  separation  of  the  races,  based 
on  de  facto  segregation,  and  that  nobody 
who  has  the  power  to  alter  this  course  ap- 
pears willing  to  do  so. 

The  Senate  did  pass  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment. But  the  Senate-Hotise  conference 
committee  watered  It  down  to  the  point 
where  it  marked  a  giant  step  backward.  For 
the  first  time.  Congress  wrote  into  law  the 
distinction  between  de  facto  and  de  jure  and 
singled  out  only  de  jure  tor  government 
action. 

On  March  24,  President  Nlzon  told  the  na- 
tion that  while  de  facto  segregation  was 
"undesirable."  his  Administration  would  re- 
quire no  steps  to  end  It,  In  either  the  North 
or  the  South. 

Then,  on  May  21,  the  President  Introduced 
his  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970,  a  two' 
ye«r,  11.5  billion  package  designed  to  pro- 
mote desegregation.  This  legislation  provides 
fliuuaclal  assistance  for  de  jure  school  sys- 
tems that  must  desegregate. 


But  the  President's  program  also  builds 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  earlier  desegre- 
gation message  with  regard  to  de  facto  seg- 
regation. It  doesn't  require  anything  of  any- 
one. It  is  purely  voluntary.  II  you  want  to 
desegregate,  fine.  There  will  be  money  avail- 
able to  help  you  over  the  hurdles.  If  you 
don't,  that's  OK,  too.  It's  not  Illegal.  The  de- 
cision Is  yours.  The  Federal  Government  will 
stay  neutral. 

In  short,  de  facto  segregation  Is  still  a 
"U.S.  Government  Approved"  product.  The 
President's  program  allows  us  all  to  continue 
to  talk  a  good  game  of  integration  while 
serenely  practicing  segregation.  The  mes- 
sage to  the  South  Is  unmistakable:  If  you 
segregate  your  society  as  well  as  your 
schools,  as  we  do  in  the  North,  we  can  all 
segregate  together. 

What  bitter  irony  that  the  model  for 
American  apartheid  should  come  from  the 
North.  Most  of  us  always  believed  apartheid 
would  come  exclusively  from  the  South 
whose  legacy  of  slavery  and  legalized  segre- 
gation was  fundamentally  responsible  for 
most  of  the  racial  tension  In  this  nation. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  if  life  had  been 
better  in  the  South,  the  black  man  would 
have  stayed.  He  would  not  have  embarked 
upon  one  of  the  greatest  and  swiftest  mlgra- 
Uons  of  a  single  people  in  our  history. 

But  the  South,  no  matter  what  happens 
with  this  month's  school-desegregation 
drive,  has  no  monopoly  on  being  brutal  to 
the  black  man.  When  he  moved  North,  our 
welcome  was  a  ghetto,  an  unemployment 
line,  a  substandard  tenement,  a  poor  school 
and  no  medical  care.  And  all  our  criticism 
of  the  South,  no  matter  how  Justified,  can- 
not excxise  or  erase  these  facts.  The  North 
has  been  Just  as  successful  in  denying  to  the 
black  man  and  his  family  the  opportunities 
we  Insist  upon  for  ourselves  and  oiu-  families. 
Only  we  tell  ourselves  It  Isn't  our  fault.  The 
Institutions  are  responsible.  There  Is  nothing 
we  can  do.  It's  a  terrible  "accident."  a  fact  all 
of  us  may  decry,  but  for  which  few  of  us  will 
accept  responsibility. 

An  almost  classic  example  of  this  kind  of 
thinking  occurred  recently  In  Pontiac.  Mich., 
when  the  Board  of  Education  told  a  Federal 
court  that  the  city's  schools  were  segregated 
because  Its  neighborhoods  were  segregated. 
The  Board  agreed  with  the  black  parents  who 
had  brought  suit  that  a  black  child's  segre- 
gated education  was  Inferior  and  harmful 
and  that  the  resulting  damage  was  irrepara- 
ble. But  the  Board  argued  that,  since  It  had 
not  created  the  segregation.  It  had  no  re- 
sponsibility to  correct  this  admittedly  harm- 
ful and  devastating  condition. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  Judge,  Damon  J. 
Keith,  ruled  otherwise.  He  found  that  despite 
Its  frequent  pronouncements  In  support  of 
Integrated  education,  the  Board  had  used  Its 
powers  to  perpetuate  segregation  and  pre- 
vent Integration. 

The  segregation  In  Pontiac  Is  no  accident. 
Nor  Is  It  In  many  American  communities. 
Unlike  its  Southern  counterpart.  Northern 
segregation  may  not  be  traceable  to  one  offi- 
cial action.  But  the  thousands  of  individual 
decisions — by  school  boards,  real  estate 
brokers,  businessmen,  politicians,  and  pri- 
vate citizens — that  created  de  facto  segrega- 
tion were  all  based  on  the  same  objective  as 
the  official  de  jure  action :  to  keep  blacks  and 
whites  separate. 

Furthermore,  a  segregated  education  Is 
harmful  to  white  children  as  well.  White 
students  having  no  contact  with  blacks  dur- 
ing their  school  years  receive  a  distorted  view 
of  American  society.  Many  of  them  acknowl- 
edge this  fact  and  complain  about  it. 

How  can  we  reverse  this  trend? 

We  can  begin  by  recognizing  that  we  dont 
have  to  wait  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule 
on  de  facto  segregation.  The  President  and 
the  Congress  have  all  the  power  they  need. 
The  longer  we  wait,  the  worse  the  problems 
will  be. 


The  Supreme  Court  originally  acted  against 
segregation  in  1954  largely  because  every 
other  political  Institution  refused  to  act.  If 
the  President  and  the  Congress  continue  to 
abdicate  their  constitutional  responsibilities, 
they  will  only  succeed  in  paralyzing  the 
courts,  which  cannot  carry  the  entire  burden 
by  themselves.  Or,  taking  their  cues  from  a 
reluctant  Washington,  courts  may  begin  to 
give  legal  sanction  to  de  facto  segregation. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  focusing  only 
on  integration  in  our  central  cities  will  sim- 
ply drive  numy  of  the  remaining  whites  to 
the  sanctuary  of  the  surrounding  suburbs. 

A  recent  opinion  poll  reported  that  most 
Americans  support  Integration  and  are  willing 
to  send  their  children  to  integrated  schools. 
Substantial  opposition  to  Integration  gener- 
ally occurs  when  schools  and  neighborhoods 
cease  to  reflect  the  society  at  large.  But  this 
need  not  be  an  Insurmountable  problem  If 
we  view  the  entire  metropolitan  area — In- 
cluding the  suburbs — as  a  whole.  The  per- 
centage of  blacks  In  most  of  these  areas  Is 
less  than  20  percent.  In  fact,  in  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  in  1969.  blacks  made  up 
only  12  percent  of  the  population. 

Our  goal  then  should  be  a  national  policy 
to  end  segregation  in  all  our  schools,  no  mat- 
ter what  we  call  that  segregation  or  how  It 
occurred.  We  can't  expect  this  to  happen 
overnight.  But  we  can  require  that  all  school 
districts  In  a  metropolitan  area  formulate 
plans  now  to  end  segregation  in  all  our 
schools  within  ten  years.  Every  area's  plan 
must  provide  for  uiiif orm  progress  each  year, 
with  the  result  being  an  end  to  all  racial 
segregation  in  the  final  year. 

Only  when  we  require  school  Integration 
throughout  our  metropolitan  areas  can  we 
guarantee  sufficient  stability  to  avoid  the 
white  flight  that  has  characterized  large- 
scale  Integration  thus  far.  Variations  should 
be  allowed,  but  only  those  that  occur  within 
the  context  of  obtaining  general  racial  bal- 
ance. 

Our  policy,  and  the  methods  of  achieving 
it,  must  be  compulsory,  all-inclusive  and 
based  on  a  timetable.  We  have  had  enough 
halfway  houses  for  human  rights  in  this 
country.  They  don't  work.  Left  to  our  own  de- 
vices, we  will  behave  Just  as  the  South  did 
for  so  many  years — long  on  deliberations  and 
short  on  speed. 

Many  argue  that  the  suburbs  never  will  go 
along  with  this.  My  answer  is  to  end  all  Fed- 
eral educational  assistance  to  any  individual 
school  district  that  refuses  to  participate  in 
its  area's  plan.  Federal  assistance  also  should 
be  denied  any  state  that  gives  aid  to  a  school 
district  that  does  not  participate  In  such  a 
plan. 

Those  communities  that  are  hard-pressed 
to  flnance  integration  will  need  whatever 
help  we  can  give  them.  Therefore,  as  the 
President  has  suggested  In  part,  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  school  districts 
with  funds  to  cover  the  additional  expenses 
involved  In  desegregation.  Cost  Is  not  a  valid 
reason  for  the  continued  denial  of  human 
rights. 

Talk  of  Integrating  suburban  schools  often 
results  In  frantic  discussions  about  busing. 
Much  of  this  issue  is  a  "red  herring."  Mil- 
lions of  American  children  already  are  bused 
to  school.  Suburban  parents  often  Insist  up- 
on the  opportunity  for  their  children  to  ride 
on  a  school  bus  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Moreover,  busing  Is  only  one  technique  for 
integrating  schools.  Many  school  districts 
have  successfully  Integrated  their  schools  by 
redrawing  district  Unes,  pairing  neighbor- 
hood schools,  and  locating  new  schools  in 
areas  that  make  integration  easier.  These 
techniques  have  actually  reduced  the  amount 
of  busing  In  some  areas. 

Many  who  object  to  busing  don't  really 
object  to  the  bus  ride.  Their  concern  Is  the 
school  at  the  end  of  the  ride.  As  long  as  broad 
disparities  exist  in  the  caliber  of  students. 
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teachers,  atmosphere  and  equipment  in  our 
schools,  I  can  understand  a  parent's  concern 
over  proposals  that  would  take  hU  child  from 
a  school  he  knows  to  one  that  U  unknown. 
America  cannot  allow  these  disparities  In 
its  schools  to  continue.  But  the  soIuUon  Is 
not  continued  opposition  to  Integration.  Nor 
Is  It  a  caU  limited  only  to  improving  ghetto 
schools.  IntegraUon  and  the  improvement  of 
all  schools  must  go  forward  together. 

In  the  long  run,  though,  lasting  school 
Integration  cannot  occur  In  a  segregated  so- 
ciety. It  Is  a  fantasy  to  think  that  integra- 
tion can  be  achieved  by  letUng  black  chil- 
dren attend  our  schools  when  we  won't  let 
their  parents  live  In  our  neighborhoods.  That 
was  the  basic  point  I  sought  to  make  last 
February.  It  Is  of  critical  importance. 

Some  80  percent  of  all  the  new  Jobs  devel- 
oped in  the  past  20  years  are  In  the  suburbs. 
Blacks  must  have  access  to  those  Jobs  and  to 
homes  near  them.  We  should  encourage  the 
suburbs  to  provide  low-income  housing.  Pri- 
vate indtistry  should  hire  more  blacks  and 
refuse  to  move  Into  a  suburb  until  housing 
for  their  low-income  workers  is  provided. 
Tlie  Federal  Government  should  refuse  to 
locate  its  facilities  or  allow  Its  contractors 
to  locate  in  areas  that  do  not  provide  low- 
income  housing. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Government 
must  recognize  the  severe  financial  prob- 
lems confronting  suburban  oommtinlties 
throughout  the  country.  We  therefore  should 
supply  additional  funds  to  those  subvirbs 
that  provide  housing,  employment  and  edu- 
cation for  blacks  In  order  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional expenses  they  have  as  a  result  of  these 
activities. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  tall  order,  one  that 
causes  many  supporters  of  integration  to 
despair  of  the  Ukelihood  that  we  ever  will 
take  these  steps.  Some  liberals  even  oppose  a 
uniform  naUonal  policy  on  desegregation  on 
the  grounds  that  spreading  the  skimpy  Fed- 
eral resources  for  ImfHementlng  desegrega- 
tion across  the  country  will  totally  destroy 
their  usefulnees;  that  de  facto  segregation  Is 
a  complex  process  against  which  we  must 
move  very  carefully  and  slowly:  and  that 
moving  in  the  North  will  generate  such  op- 
position that  progress  will  stop  everywhere. 
But  to  me,  these  arguments  are  as  unper- 
sutisive  today  as  they  were  last  February.  The 
Congress  has  said  It  would  provide  the  men 
and  the  money  to  implement  desegregation 
on  a  national  scale.  Tripling  Federal  school- 
desegregatlon-enforcement  activities  would 
cost  only  $10  million  more  a  year.  This  coun- 
try presently  spends  less  than  W  million  a 
year  in  this  area. 

The  "go  slow"  argument  Is  based  on  the 
same  reasoning  that  sent  many  Northern 
Uberals  into  hysterics  when  It  came  from 
south  of  the  Mason-DUon  line.  Except  we 
don't  even  have  a  policy  of  "go  slow"  In  the 
Noriih.  We  have  a  poUcy  of  "no  go." 

On  the  third  point,  that  moving  in  the 
North  would  create  enormous  opposlUon,  I 
have  always  assumed  that  we  sought  Inte- 
gration—and still  seek  It— not  because  we 
think  It  Is  popular  but  because  we  prize  cer- 
tain basic  hxmian  rights.  Nobody  ever  ar- 
gued that  Integration  was  popular.  But  that 
doesn't  Justify  a  double  standard  for  black 
children  that  says  what's  bad  for  you  In  the 
South  is  good  for  you  in  the  North. 

TTiere  Is  another  question  that  we  ought  to 
settle  once  and  for  all :  Why  should  we  fight 
for  Integration  when  many  blacks  themselves 
call  for  separatism? 

It  Is  true  that  some  blacks  dont  want  In- 
tegration. This  is  an  understandable  para- 
dox. White  tokenism  In  both  the  North  and 
the  South  has  made  these  blacks  frustrated, 
bitter  and  angry.  They  want  only  to  be  left 
alone.  ^  ^ 

But  it's  a  ctirious  kind  of  morality  that 
drives  blacks  to  such  despair  over  the  pos- 
sibilities of  achieving  Integration  and  then 
'  iises  tnis  despair  to  Justify  doing — or  not  do- 


ing— what  we  have  always  done  or  not  done. 

The  most  Important  fact  Is  this:  Most 
blacks  still  want  Integration.  They  cling  to 
the  same  hopes  and  goals  America  has  held 
out  to  every  other  group.  Denying  them  their 
rightful  opjxjrtunlty  because  a  minority  of 
blacks  has  become  impatient,  and  with  good 
reason,  U  a  shabby  betrayal  of  the  Ideals  this 
country  is  supposed  to  represent. 

Making  integration  a  national  goal  should 
not  make  It  an  impossible  goal.  I  fervently 
hope  that  our  commitment  to  Integration  Is 
not  so  fragile  that  we  shall  discard  It  when 
we  are  asked  to  meet  It.  There  are  more  con- 
structive things  for  us  to  do  than  write 
obituaries  for  the  cause  of  human  rights  In 
America. 

BOMBING  OF  CULEBRA 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  telegram 
I  received  from  Mr.  Rafael  Hernandez 
Colon,  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  HJR.  17123,  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  terminat- 
ing the  Navy's  use  of  the  island  of  Cule- 
bra  for  bombing  and  shelling  practice. 

At  the  same  time  I  reported  that  Gov. 
Luis  Ferre  and  Mr.  Jorge  Cordova,  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico, 
had  visited  my  office  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. 

Since  that  time  I  have  also  received  a 
cablegram  from  another  distinguished 
Puerto  Rican  leader,  Mr.  Luis  Mimoz 
Marin,  who  for  many  years  was  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  cablegram  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cable- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

San  JtTAN,  PtJEaxo  Rico, 

August  13. 1970. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Fm-BKIOHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  I  am  convinced  that  the  use  of  Culebra 
by  the  Navy  is  not  necessary  to  national 
security  in  any  fundamental  sense  I  will 
fully  support  Governor  Ferre  If  he  decides 
to  take  a  definite  and  unequivocal  position 
on  the  return  of  Culebra  to  the  fuU  and 
uninhibited  use  of  lU  citizens  stop. 
Best  regards. 

Luis  Munoz  Maun. 


been  fought,  bills  have  been  enacted 
into  law,  great  changes  have  been 
wrought  over  the  face  of  the  earth — and 
Mark  Trice  still  serves  the  Senate  and 
his  country  with  the  same  consummate 
dignity  which  has  marked  his  years  ol 
service  in  this  Chamber.  Truly,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Mark  Trice  has 
become  an  institution. 

On   this   occasion,   I   offer   my   best 
wishes  to  him  for  the  future. 


MARK  TRICE 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mark  Trice  for  his  50  years  of  service 
to  the  Senate. 

Although  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  less  than  2  of  the  50  years 
which  Mark  has  devoted  to  this  body, 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  his 
thoughtfulness  to  me. 

It  is  rare,  in  public  life,  that  efficiency 
can  be  combined  with  good  humor,  cour- 
tesy, and  charm.  And  yet,  Mark  Trice  has 
beeri  doing  precisely  this.  He  has  im- 
pressed all  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
him  with  his  ability  to  remain  friendly 
and  calm  even  in  the  most  trying  of 
circumstances.  Mark  has  set  an  example 
for  us  in  this  respect. 

In  the  course  of  50  years.  Senators 
have  come  and  gone,  issues  have  been 
raised  and  then  forgotten,  wars  have 


ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  RATIFI- 
CATION OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
port for  ratification  of  the  genocide  con- 
vention has  been  steadily  increasing  over 
the  last  few  years.  The  treaty  has  been 
endorsed  by  virtually  every  major  reli- 
gious group.  It  has  the  support  of 
humanitarian  groups  throughout  the 
United  States.  As  evidence  of  this  wide- 
spread support  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  copies  of  several  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Chitrch,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Genocide, 
from  various  religious  and  humanitarian 
organizations  which  support  ratification 
of  the  convention.  These  organizations 
represent  the  views  of  thousands  of  their 
members  and  their  support  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  demonstrates  the  need 
for  immediate  action  on  this  convention. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  three 
letters,  one  from  the  American  Baptist 
Convention,  another  from  the  Commis- 
sion on  International  Affairs,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress,  and  one  from  the 
American  Ethical  Union,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows:  ^^  ^    ^^,^^ 

Senator  Fkank  CHtmcH, 
Chairman,  Sub-committee  on  Genocide,  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sev 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dba«  Senator  CHtmcn:  Please  make  the 
following  statement  and  attachment  part 
of  the  record  on  the  need  for  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

"In  urging  you  to  rattfy  the  United  Nations 
Convention  <m.  Genocide,  we  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  American  Baptists 
meeting  In  Annual  Convention  on  eight  dif- 
ferent occasions  have  stated  their  belief  that 
■discrimination  Is  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
our  time  •  •  •  and  Is  contrary  to  the  Chris- 
tian concept  of  the  oneness  of  the  hximan 
family.' 

"We  refer  you  also  to  our  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Subcommittee 
on  March  8,  1967  In  which  we  noted  that 
American  Baptists  had  gone  on  record  re- 
questing the  Senate  to  ratify  four  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Conventions,  Includ- 
ing the  Convention  cm  Genocide. 

"We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  ur- 
gency of  this  action  on  which  the  United 
States  has  delayed  so  long." 
Sincerely, 

Mabxi.  Mamtn, 
VJI.  Representative, 
American  Baptist  Convention. 

Aran.  17.  1070. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbmcht, 
Chairman.  SenaU  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Senate  Office  BuUding.  Wath- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dka*  Sxnatoe  Fcturicht:   We  are  deeply 
gratified  to  leam  that  a  subcommittee  of  the 
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Foreign  Relations  Committee  shortly  will  be- 
gin holding  heMlnga  on  the  United  NaUona 
Oenoctde  OonvenUon. 

It  la  more  than  twenty  years  alnce  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  was  first  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  signed  by  the  United 
States;  and  It  Is  more  than  twenty  years 
■Ince  that  Convention  was  transmitted  by 
President  Truman  to  the  Senate  for  Its  ap- 
proval. During  this  period  75  naUons  have 
proceeded  to  ratify  the  ConvenUon.  Our  own 
country,  however,  has  regretUbly.  and  to 
many  Inexplicably,  continued  to  withhold  Its 
endorsement.  This  failure  to  act  has  com- 
promised our  country's  support  of  the  world- 
wide effort  to  elevate  standards  of  morality 
and  decency  among  nations. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  that  tragic  im- 
passe has  now  been  broken.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  the  forthright  action  taken  by 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  each  of  whom  has  en- 
dorsed the  call  for  Inmiedlate  ratification. 
They  have  done  so  because  they  are  con- 
Tlnced  that  such  action  would  significantly 
advance  International  standards  of  Justice 
without  in  any  way  derlgatlng  from  the  rights 
and  protections  enjoyed  by  American  citizens 
imder  our  Constitution  and  under  our  sys- 
tem of  law.  This  view  has  been  afllrmed  not 
only  by  the  Attorney  General  but  by  legal 
scholars.  Jurists,  numerous  state  bar  aaaod- 
atlons  and  the  faculties  of  law  schools. 

The  responsibility  for  further  action  now 
rests  Inescapably  upon  the  Senate.  As  one  of 
more  than  60  organizations  In  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Human  Rights  and  Geno- 
cide Treaties,  representing  all  sectors  of 
American  society,  we  are  convinced  that  rati- 
fication reflects  the  genuine  aspiration  of 
each  of  these  groups  and  of  their  tens  of 
millions  of  constituents.  We  know  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americana  Join  us 
in  the  hope  that  your  Committee  will  move 
promptly  and  positively  In  support  of  the 
Convention  and  will  thus  enable  the  entire 
Senate  to  act  to  bring  about  the  long  over- 
due ratification  of  this  Important  treaty. 

We  respectfully  request  that  thU  letter  be 
Incorporated  In  the  record  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee hearings. 

Sincerely  yours, 

gtgAgAB  LIPSKT, 

Chairman,  CommiMion  on  International 
Affairs  American  Jewish  Congress. 

UJf .  CoMMzrrEZ  of  ths 
AMZKXCAIf  Etricai.  UmoN, 
New  York,  N.T.,  April  20. 1970. 
Bon.  Senator  Pbank  Chttxch, 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  SsNAToa  Cht7«ch:  The  American 
Ethical  Union  has  favored  the  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  In  resolutions 
at  various  AZU  Assemblies  as  far  back  as 
1950.  Our  position  Is  still  the  same,  as  stated 
In  the  copies  of  the  resolutions  enclosed. 

In  view  of  President  NUon's  recommenda- 
tion, we  earnestly  urge  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  recommend  ratification 
and  that  other  Senators  be  urged  to  vote 
favorably  on  It. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Mat  Was. 

Chuirman, 
Mrs.  Rose  Walkex, 
Mrs.  Vera  Galamtes. 
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THE  HONORABLE  ALF  M.   LANDON 
DISCUSSES  NIXON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  ELansas  is  honored  and  fortunate  to 
be  the  home  of  Alf  M.  Landon,  a  formy 
Governor  and  1932  Republican  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  Gov- 
ernor Landon  is  now  retired  from  public 
UXe,  but  from  his  home  In  Topeka  he 


maintains  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  his  State  and  country. 

On  August  19.  Governor  Landon  ap- 
peared on  the  Kansas  educational  tele- 
vision network  to  discuss  the  new  direc- 
tions in  UJ3.  foreign  policy  imder  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  As  those  of  us  who  know 
him  have  come  to  expect,  Mr.  Landon's 
observations  were  perceptive,  stimulat- 
ing, and  most  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  obtained  a  tran- 
script of  the  television  program,  and  I 
believe  that  Senators  would  enjoy  and 
profit  from  reading  Governor  Landon's 
foreign  policy  analysis.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  transcript  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PEEsmsNT  NncoN  Bvodino  BamcES 
(By  Alf  M.  Landon) 

Many  people  are  asking  the  question, 
"What  Is  our  gocU  In  Vietnam?" 

As  I  said  three  years  ago,  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  entire  world  situa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  we  are  looking  at  the 
formulation  of  a  tremendous  and  vital 
change  In  our  entire  foreign  policy 

When  you  put  It  all  together,  It  means  a 
gradual,  calm  and  firm  disengagement  from 
the  containment  of  communism  policies  of 
Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  John- 
son without  ret\irnlng  to  the  smug  isola- 
tionism of  Coolldge,  Hoover  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  In  the  1920's  and  1930's. 

President  Nixon  Is  returning  Okinawa  to 
Japan  In  1971.  He  Is  also  starting  to  phase 
out  American  military  bases  there. 

He  Is  cutting  our  troops  In  Vietnam  In 
half  or  more.  In  Korea,  he  Is  reducing  our 
troops  by  a  third  or  more.  Aside  from  the 
valid  military  and  political  factors  Involved 
Is  the  upsetting  Impact  on  the  economy  of 
these  countries  by  a  precipitous  change  In 
American  foreign  policies.  Our  President  U 
confronted  with  these  same  problems  In  West 
Germany,  where  It  Is  apparent  he  will  short- 
ly cut  our  troop  strength. 

Both  m  Asia  and  In  Europe,  our  friends 
and  allies  are  unhappy  and  nervous  over  the 
American  President's  new  policies.  Yet  none 
have  been  willing  to  carry  their  fair  share  of 
their  own  defenses  or  are  doing  anything 
about  that  now. 

Furthermore,  their  trade  poUcles  of  block- 
ing out  American  products  are  encouraging 
a  rising  tide  in  the  Congress  toward  pro- 
tective tariffs  under  the  guise  of  quotas,  a 
vlnilent  form  of  isolationism.  President 
Nixon's  vigorous  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion which  is  contrary  to  his  policies  and 
our  national  Interests  is  effective  In  shaping 
up  a  better  trade  bill. 

Arguing  over  Cambodia  Is  like  arguing  over 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  or  Santo  Domingo.  The  In- 
direct effects  were  as  Important  as  the  direct 
effects.  Cambodia,  however,  was  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  de  facto  government.  The  Bay 
of  Pigs  was  not. 

In  the  really  crucial  situation  In  the  world 
today — the  Explosive  Middle  East — the  key 
country  is  Israel.  Israel  Is  also  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  entire  world  situation. 

The  Israelis  are  a  tough  people.  They  have 
proven  their  ability  to  defend  themselves. 
However,  they  are  a  little  country  and  can- 
not stand  Indefinitely  mUltary  loglsUc  losses 
and  the  economic  pressure  as  well. 

The  success  of  our  President's  quiet,  per- 
sistent policy  for  a  temporary  ceasefire  there 
Is  a  major  step  toward  ultimate  formal  ac- 
ceptance of  a  workable  agreement  between 
the  governments  in  that  area. 

To  svim  It  all  up:  While  President  Nixon 
at  Guam  was  really  abandoning  President 
Johnson's  assimiptlon  of  the  guardianship  of 
all  Asia  at  the  Manila  Conference  In  Octobor, 


19M,  he  also  Is  abandoning  our  policy  since 
World  War  U  of  trying  to  reform  the  world 
en  masse  In  our  own  Image.  That  Is  as  ap- 
plicable to  Western  Europe  and  the  western 
hemisphere  as  It  Is  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

Any  president  of  a  country  the  size,  in- 
fluence and  afBuence  of  the  United  States 
is  bound  in  some  degree  to  the  policies  of 
his  predecessors.  He  cannot  reverse  them 
overnight.  It  takes  time  and  patience. 

So,  when  the  question  is  raised  as  to  what 
the  goal  of  our  government  Is  in  Vietnam  or 
m  the  Middle  East,  I  submit  it  Is  part  of 
President  Nixon's  entire  world  p<^cy  of  nor- 
malizing relations  with  other  countries  In 
the  world— trade  as  well  as  military— Russia 
and  China  as  well  as  the  European  Economic 
Community.  It  is  the  basic  policy  which  U 
Thant  has  repeatedly  urged  on  the  United 
Nations.  It  Is  a  modification,  at  least,  of  the 
unilateral  policy  in  the  United  Nations,  in 
favor  of  a  more  collective  policy,  which  will 
build  for  the  security  on  which  peace  of  the 
world  Is  built. 

Put  together,  the  steps  taken  by  President 
Nlzon  are  Impressive  toward  establishing  In- 
ternational relations  based  on  mutuality  of 
national  interests  instead  of  military  gar- 
risons. 

1.  Our  President's  policy  does  not  involve 
retreating  from  Asia.  The  United  States  in- 
tends to  remain  a  major  influence  In  that 
area. 

a.  In  the  Middle  East,  President  Nixon  is 
accepting  the  fait  accompli  of  Russian  pene- 
trations and  growing  influence  In  that  area. 
Between  the  two  governments,  a  favorable 
start  Is  being  made  on  hammering  out  work- 
able relations  that  can  contribute  to  Middle 
East  stabilization. 

3.  West  Germany  and  Russia  have  agreed 
upon  a  non-aggression  treaty.  That  points 
up  the  fact  that,  following  World  War  Two, 
no  peace  treaty  was  ever  made.  The  new 
treaty  Is  an  important  factor  In  world  affairs, 
which  has  the  support  of  the  Nlxon  admin- 
istration. And  now  comes  East  Germany  ask- 
ing for  admission  to  the  United  Nations  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  its  members.  Also 
Is  the  highly  Important  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic  relations  between   the   Vatican  and 

Yugoslavia.  ...... 

4.  His  poUcles  are  not  based  on  the  old 
concept  of  monopolistic  special  privilege  in 
spheres  of  Influence  or  of  a  unilateral  bal- 
ance of  power.  It  la  another  illustration  of 
the  President's  recognition  of  the  realities 
and  potentialities  of  Ufe  In  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

6.  They  are  not  isolationism  or  Portress 
America  or  nebulous.  There  are  those  unable 
to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

6.  They  are  a  slow  and  firm  development, 
without  blare  of  bugles,  bluster  or  brinkman- 
ship, of  disengagement  from  containment 
poUcles.  I  think  that  leaves  the  United  States 
In  Its  rightful  and  sound  position  of  speak- 
ing softly  but  keeping  a  big  stick  when  nec- 
essary for  world  peace,  recognizing  the  legiti- 
mate and  enduring  national  Interests  of  other 
peoples.  It  U  also  the  recognition  that,  while 
technical  developments  make  war  more  ter- 
rible, they  also  make  peace  more  possible; 
for  example,  through  better  photographic 
surveillance  methods. 

These  policies  are  designed  to  relieve  us  of 
the  Incredible  drain  on  our  material,  mental 
and  spiritual  resources  by  attempts  to  police 
the  world,  which  have  disunited  us  at  home 
without  any  compensating  advantages.  The 
incipient  Nlxon  policy  makes  possible  bring- 
ing our  human  and  material  resources  to 
bear  on  our  pressing  and  grave  economic, 
racial  and  environmental  problems  at  home. 

We  are  handicapped  In  tackUng  our  na- 
tional and  International  problems  with  our 
house  torn  up  and  untidy.  The  same  Is  true 
of  the  world  at  large.  Mr.  Nlxon  Is  formu- 
latmg  his  practical  foreign  policies  with  new 
men  or  men  who  will  be  coming  Into  govern- 
ments aU  over  the  world,  on  the  reasonable 
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assumption  they  are  wUllng  to  face  and 
adopt  changes  of  mutual  and  creative  ad- 
vantage. ,.  *„  . 

His  policies  are  a  cautious  approach  to  a 
multilateral  balance  of  power  built  on  the 
broad  base  of  mutual  advantage— replacing 
military  tension  with  a  growing  atmosphere 
of  fundamental  potentialities  for  human  de- 
velopment offered  by  better  worldwide  edu- 
cational facilities— more  effective  agencies 
for  meeting  the  widening  range  of  economic 
and  environmental  needs— a  wider  range  of 
acquaintance  among  governments— and 
closer  contacts  In  all  human  relations  at  the 
grass  roots  level. 

That  wlU  do  much  to  encourage  leasen- 
Ing  competition  In  the  arms  race,  which  is 
necessary  to  bring  tranquility  and  prosper- 
ity—on which  peace  Is  ultimately  based— 
to  the  whole  world. 

That  will  also  encotirage  the  development 
of  a  state  ol  mind— a  determination  to  find 
positive  roads  to  peace. 


IMPACT  OF  THE  WAR  ON 
AMERICAN  LABOR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions had  to  cancel  a  hearing  It  had 
scheduled  to  receive  testimony  from  labor 
leaders  on  the  impact  of  the  Vietnam 
war  on  labor  in  the  United  States.  Sub- 
sequently, the  individuals  who  were  to 
appear  submitted  their  statements  and 
other  material  for  the   record.   These 
will  be  reprinted  in  the  committee's  hear- 
ings on  Vietnam.  ,  _.  ^.  .. 
In  the  meantime,  however.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
news  release  Issued  by  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  which  contains  a  suc- 
cinct summary  of  the  75-page  statement 
which  was  prepared  for  the  committee 
by  UAW  President  Leonard  Woodcock. 
As  Mr.  Woodcock  points  out: 
The  Vietnam  war  has  cost  the  VS.  8.8  mil- 
lion man-years  In  labor,  has  reduced  work- 
ers' real  wages  and  has  intensified  imemploy- 
ment  problems. 

Mr.  Woodcock  has  prepared  a  very 
thorough  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  American  workers  and  I  hope 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public  wiU  take  the  time  to  read  the 
full  text  of  his  statement  in  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  which  should  be  avail- 
able in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  UAW 
press  release  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


ViETNAU  War  Wastes  Makpower.  Cuts  Jobs 

AND  RxAt  Wages,  Woodcock  Tells  Senate 

CoMMrrTEE 

The  Vietnam  war  has  cost  the  UJ3.  8.8 
mllUon  man-years  of  Ubor,  has  reduced 
workers'  real  wages  and  has  intensified  un- 
employment problems,  UAW  President  Leon- 
ard Woodcock  declared  In  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  Senate's  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee.  , 

Woodcock's  statement,  at  the  committees 
request,  focused  on  the  Impact  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  on  American  workers.  The  cost  of 
the  war.  however,  "has  been  greatest  for  the 
50,000  or  more  young  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  and  for  their  families,"  he  de- 
clared, and  "for  the  more  than  270,000  who 
have  been  woimded — many  of  them  blinded, 
maimed  or  crippled  for  life. 

"The  cost  has  been  very  great  for  the 
American  economy.  Just  In  money  terms  It 
has  been  at  least  #160  blUlon.  But  far  more 


lixmortant  has  been  the  waste  of  manpower, 
not  only  through  the  number  of  men  put 
into  uniform,  but  through  the  number  In 
both  government  and  private  employment 
servicing  and  supplying  the  Vietnam  war." 
The  almost  nine  million  man-years  of 
wasted  Ubor  otherwise  could  have  been  used 
to  "produce  goods  and  services  for  the  use 
of  the  American  people,"  Woodcock  pointed 
out. 

Woodcock  disagreed  with  the  contention 
that  the  war  benefited  workers  by  creating 
1.5  million  additional  Jobs. 

Certainly  the  Jobs  have  been  added,  he 
said,  "but  at  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  build- 
up otir  economy  was  already  expanding 
rapidly,  unemployment  was  steadily  falling, 
and  there  were  stUl  sufficient  unmet  needs 
In  the  country  to  have  provided  a  civilian 
Job  for  every  person  able  and  willing  to 
work." 

Working  people  have  felt  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  war's  impact  through  un- 
eqtial  draft  and  tax  measures,  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  economic  factors  and  the 
neglect  of  dcmiestlc  needs,  Woodcock  as- 
serted. 

"To  begin  with  the  heaviest  cost,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  working  people  of  America 
have  borne  more  than  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  direct  human  cost  of  military 
participation— the  deaths,  the  woundlngs" 
and  Intensified  social  problwns,  he  said. 

The  financial  costo  of  the  war,  too,  have 
fallen  most  heavily  on  the  working  people, 
Woodcock  added.  Increased  taxes.  Inflation, 
short  work-weeks  and  a  loss  of  overtime — all 
traceable  to  policies  resulting  from  the  war- 
have  caused  workers'  real  buying  power  to 

fall. 

He  pointed  out  that  median  earnings  for 
1969  of  every  group  of  workers  below  the 
professional  or  managerial  level  are  less 
than  what  government  called  necessary  for 
"modest  but  adequate"  standard  of  living. 
Their  real  buying  power  decreased  between 
1965  and  1969  despite  higher  wages. 

The  burden  of  unemployment,  resulting 
from  misguided  efforts  to  stem  the  wartime 
inflation,  falls  upon  workers,  the  UAW  presi- 
dent said.  ^    ^     ..        , 

And,  he  added,  not  only  does  the  burden  of 
taxation  to  finance  the  war  bear  relatively 
heaviest  on  labor,  but  so  does  the  resulting 
neglect  of  domestic  needs. 

In  fiscal  1969.  Woodcock  pointed  out. 
Vietnam  expenditures  were  •28.8  bUUon— 
$560  mUUon  more  than  the  combined  do- 
mestic expenditures  for  health,  education 
and  manpower,  community  development  and 
housing,  economic  assistance  and  Food  for 
Peace,  public  assistance  and  natural  re- 
sources. The  war  on  poverty  in  America  Is 
one  of  the  major  casualties  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  he  said. 

To  meet  the  nation's  real  needs.  Wood- 
cock suggested  numerous  changes  In  na- 
tional poUcy.  He  began  with  a  reiteration  of 
UAW's  proposal  for  government  to  develop 
a  conversion  program  that  wUl  offer  workers 
an  alternative  to  mUltary  production  Jobs 
and  wUl  insure  the  maintenance  of  payroUs. 
Unemployment,  he  stated,  is  greater  than 
the  official  count  of  approximately  4  million. 
Adding  persons  not  counted  under  present 
techniques  of  the  Department  of  Labor  would 
raise  the  true  total  "closer  to  8.6  mlUlon.' 

he  said. 

Other  suggestions  offered  by  Woodcock  are 
aimed  at  problems  of  nMuapower  policy,  tech- 
nology, training  programs,  relocation  of 
workers,  protection  of  workers'  dvU  rights, 
full  employment,  a  price-wage  review  board 
and  overall  national  planning. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  MR.  JAMES  D. 
BROWN 


Mr    THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  18.  1970.  one  of  South  Carolina's 


outstanding  and  dedicated  educators 
passed  away.  Mr.  James  D.  Brown  was  a 
great  South  Carolinian,  and  our  State 
has  suffered  a  loss  in  his  death. 

In  1948,  when  I  was  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  and  ex-offlcio  chairman  of  the 
State  board  of  education.  James  D. 
Brown  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
education  for  Newberry  County's  pubUc 
schools  and  served  in  that  position  untfl 
his  retirement  in  July  1969.  We  who  knew 
this  man  and  are  familiar  with  his  work 
can  praise  him  as  a  man  devoted  to  edu- 
cating our  children  in  a  manner  that 
would  prepare  them  for  leading  useful 
and  productive  Uves.  By  his  example. 
Superintendent  Brown  instUled  in  those 
who  were  privileged  to  come  In  contact 
with  him  a  deep  feeling  of  civic  respon- 
sibility and  high  moral  values. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Lelia  Taylor 
Brown  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
I  shall  always  remember  James  Brown 
as  a  good  friend,  a  dedicated  servant  of 
the  people,  and  an  outstanding  educator. 
He  will  always  be  remembered  by  his  stu- 
dents, associates,  and  friends,  and  Ws 
stimulating  influence  will  continue  to  be 
felt  in  South  Carolina.  If  a  man's  worth 
Is  to  be  measured  by  what  he  left  behind. 
Superintendent  Brown  will  be  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  individuals  who  left  their 
State  and  community  a  better  place  for 
all  to  live  and  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  Newberry  Ob- 
server of  August  21, 1970,  carried  a  death 
notice  and  biography  enUUed  "James 
Brown,  Former  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Dies"  and  a  very  fine  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Late  James  Brown. "  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORo,  as  follows : 

The  Late  James  Brown 
James  Brown  was  for  many  years  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  Newberry  County  s 
public  schools.  In  fact  when  he  retired  in  this 
«ipaclty  la«t  year  he  held  the  distinction  of 
being  the  last  Superintendent  of  Education 
In  this  county  to  be  elected  by  the  citizens. 
Under  present  law,  this  position  Is  appointive. 
Mr  Brown  was  unable  to  enjoy  his  brief 
retirement,  for  shortly  after  he  left  the  offl«> 
an  Ulness  confined  his  acUvlty.  This  week, 
Mr.  Brovira  died. 

The  poelUon  of  Superlntend«nt  of  Educa- 
tion in  any  coxmty  school  system  today  Ja 
certainly  not  a  popular  one;  but  neither  has 
It  ever  been.  And  during  the  many  years 
that  Mr.  Brown  held  this  position  he  was 
faced  with  the  Insvirmoun table  problems  that 
befall  an  education  system. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  work  m 
this  field,  however,  can  clearly  define  him  as 
a  man  who  was  dedicated  to  the  prtndptes  <a 
educaUoo,  who  held  the  sincere  mterest  of 
ev«y  chUd  In  the  pubUc  school  system  dose 
to  him,  and  who  handled  the  responslWedu- 
tles  of  his  office  In  a  manner  that  reflected 
credit  upon  himself  as  an  educator. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  title  of  the  office 
h«ld  by  Mr.  Brown  was  somewhat  mlalead- 
tog  for  more  than  being  respoortWe  for  the 
duties  normally  expected  of  a  SuperintendMt 
of  Education  he  was.  In  fact,  more  a  dlracttr 
of  finance  for  It  was  Mr.  Brown  irtio  was  m 
charge  of  the  financial  transactions  oT  ttie 
county  schools.  This,  within  Itself.  Is  a  full- 
time  undertaking  and  today  the  educattoMl 
system  employs  a  person  with  such  a  t«*e 
who  has  tills  responsibility  alone. 
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Ur.  Brown  did  a  Job  for  many  years  for  this 
county  aa  Superintendent  of  Education  that 
will  long  stand  on  Its  own  merits.  For  many 
years,  appreciation  for  his  services  was  re- 
flected by  the  voters  who  returned  him,  to 
office. 

Today,  we  add  a  flnal  and  belated  ^precla- 
tlon  to  the  late  Jamee  Brown  for  his  loyal, 
dedicated,  faithful  and  valuable  services  to 
literally  thousands  of  Newberry  County 
yoimgsters  during  his  tenure  as  our  Superin- 
tendent of  Education. 

Jamks  Bbown,  Po«mbb  St7i»T.  or  Education, 
Dies 
James  D.  Brown,  son  of  the  late  Mrs.  lAly 
Itlay  Caldwell  Brown  Folk  and  the  late 
Horace  Brown,  died  Tuesday  night  at  the 
Columbia  Hospital  after  a  short  critical 
Illness. 

He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Ixsng  Lane- 
Beth  Eden  section  of  Newberry  County.  He 
attended  the  county  schools  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Newberry  College.  He  also  at- 
tended the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

He  served  In  the  Army  during  World  War 
II. 

His  life's  work  was  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, having  served  as  a  teacher,  principal 
and  Superintendent  of  Education  of  New- 
berry County  from  1948  until  his  retirement 
In  July  1969. 

He  was  a  member  of  Beth-Eden  Lutheran 
Church.  He  served  his  church  In  many 
capacities  on  local,  district  and  state  level. 
He  was  also  active  in  many  civic,  service  and 
charitable  organizations. 

Sxirvlving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Leila  Taylor 
Brown;  a  step-daughter,  Mrs.  Virginia  Ship- 
man  of  Dyersburg,  Tenn.;  one  brother, 
Hamilton  Folk  of  Newberry;  three  sisters. 
Miss  Sarah  Folk  and  Miss  Ullie  Mae  Folk, 
both  of  Newberry,  and  Mrs.  Olin  Lomlnlck 
Sr.  of  Pomarla;   and  three  grandchildren. 

Funeral  will  be  oondusted  at  4  p.m.  to- 
day (Thursday)  at  the  Whltaker  Funeral 
Home  by  Rev.  Paul  Hatch.  Burial  will  be  In 
Rosemont  Cemetery. 

Nephews  who  will  serve  as  active  pall- 
bearers are  David  Folk.  Hayne  Folk,  Wayne 
Folk,  Bobby  Lomlnlck,  Chris  Lomlnlck,  Olln 
Lomlnlck  Jr.  and  Ralph  Hembree  Jr. 

Serving  as  honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
P.  K.  Harmon,  J.  V.  Kneece,  R.  E.  Beck, 
Ralph  Watklns,  Alan  Caldwell,  Ed  Chan- 
dler, Tom  Leltzsey,  L.  A.  Richardson,  Dave 
Waldrop.  Dave  Hayes,  Charlie  Lomlnlck,  Jim 
Phlbbs  Sr.,  Dr.  B.  M.  Montgomery  and  Dr. 
E.  J.  Dlckert. 
Whltaker  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge. 


AN  ALL- VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

Br.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  long 
held  the  Fwsition  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  needed  drastic  reform.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  several  selective  service  re- 
form bills,  I  have  felt  that  if  we  must 
have  the  draft,  then  it  must  be  as  fair  as 
possible. 

I  supported  President  Nixon,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  requested  authority  to 
institute  random  selection.  While  there 
are  still  several  bugs  in  the  random  selec- 
tive system,  at  least  it  has  removed  some 
of  the  uncertainty  that  used  to  plague  the 
lives  of  our  young  men. 

But  many  unconscionable  inequities 
still  remain.  Senator  Kznveot's  bill,  S. 
1145,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  would 
remove  many  of  these  inequities. 

Yet  I  believe  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  the  draft  oomidetely  fair.  Con- 
scription is  inherently  unfair.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  always  been  In  favor 
of  Instituting  an  all-volunteer  army,  If 
feasible. 


Those  two  key  words,  "if  feasible," 
have  always  been  the  problem.  I  now  am 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  an  all- 
volimteer  army  is  feasible — or  at  least 
there  is  a  high  enough  probability  of  suc- 
cess that  we  ought  to  give  it  a  try  by 
taking  the  first  transitional  step.  I  will 
support,  therefore,  the  Hatfleld-Gold- 
water  amendment  which  institutes  the 
pay  increases  and  other  reforms  needed 
to  make  an  all-volunteer  army  work. 

All  all-volunteer  army  is  desirable  for 
many  reasons : 

First.  Denial  of  the  freedom  to  lead 
one's  own  life  according  to  one's  own 
values  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
heritage. 

Many  of  us  have  gotten  so  accustc«ned 
to  the  draft  that  we  assume  that  there 
has  always  been  one.  But  imtil  World 
War  n  and  the  cold  war  era  thereafter, 
there  was  no  draft  except  briefly  during 
the  Civil  War  and  the  First  World  War. 
Second.  Forcing  some  to  serve  when 
not  all  must  serve  is  an  inequitable  bur- 
den on  a  small  minority.  Too  many 
young  lives  have  been  needlessly  altered 
because  of  the  dread  of  the  draft.  And  as 
the  Gates  Commission  notes,  the  draft 
is  a  tax-in-klnd  levied  only  on  a  small 
minority. 

Third.  Conscription  is  a  costly  and  di- 
visive procedure  for  manning  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  costly  because  of  the  waste 
in  manpower  created  by  the  great  turn- 
over. Its  divislveness  is  obvious  to  any- 
one who  reads  the  newspaper. 

Fourth.  Making  the  military  more  at- 
tractive to  volunteers  should  improve  Its 
way  of  life  and  its  efficiency.  The  mili- 
tary has  inevitably  grown  sloppy  in  its 
use  of  manpower  because  it  has  had  an 
unlimited  supply. 

Fifth.  Requiring  congressional  approv- 
al to  activate  the  standby  draft  might 
deter  a  President  from  hasty  deployment 
of  troops.  Never  again  could  we  have  a 
full-scale  war  on  our  hands  without  some 
sort  of  congressional  debate  and  ap- 
proval. 

Of  course,  an  all-volunteer  army  will 
Initially  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  in  the  budgetary  sense.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  Gates  Commission  makes  a 
convincing  case  that  the  present  system's 
true  cost  is  actually  higher. 

Besides,  there  are  many  places  where 
the  military  budget  could  be  cut  that 
would  easily  cover  the  additional  costs  of 
an  all-volunteer  army. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  only  fair 
draft  is  no  draft.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
first  step  toward  an  all-volunteer  army. 


We  who  are  free  here  in  America  must 
do  our  utmost  to  insure  every  effort  is 
made  to  alleviate  the  dreadful  conditions 
under  which  these  Americans  exist.  We 
cannot  rest  In  these  efforts.  We  must  not 
allow  the  prisoners  to  think  we  are  rest- 
ing for  to  do  so  would  be  to  add  to  the 
burden  they  already  bear.  We  must  work 
diligently  to  gain  their  freedom  and  to 
assure  their  families  here  at  home  that 
all  is  being  done  that  can  be  done  for 
their  men  in  Vietnam. 

Our  own  freedom  must  act  as  a  spur 
to  our  conscience  so  that  we  can  do  noth- 
ing less. 


PRISONERS    OF    WAR    HELD    IN 
GLOOMY    BONDAGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  skies 
over  North  Vietnam  are  gray  and  gloomy 
with  monsoon  clouds,  the  earth  under- 
foot soggy  with  monsoon  rains.  No  wsJl, 
no  window,  no  roof  can  keep  out  the 
all-pervading  wetness  and  heavy  heat  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  monsoon.  It  Is  a 
time  when  spirits  are  low  and  grayness 
'  seeps  into  the  soul — particularly  for 
those  Americans  who  are  held  prisoner 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
regime  and  are  not  allowed  even 
the  faintest  glimmer  of  cheer  by  being 
able  to  communicate  with  their  families. 


CHIEF  JUSIICE  WARREN  BURGER'S 
STATE  OF  THE  JUDICIARY 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren Burger,  in  his  state  of  the  judiciary 
message  on  August  10,  1970.  proposed  a 
plan  to  alleviate  the  serious  problems 
our  Federal  court  system  is  now  experi- 
encing. He  noted  that  the  long  period 
of  time  it  now  takes  to  dispose  of  a  crimi- 
nal case  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  respect 
for  justice  and  hence  of  deterrent  power. 

The  public's  faith  tn  the  protective 
function  of  government  has  declined  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  urgency  that 
Chief  Justice  Burger  cites  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Some  steps  to  alleviate  this  serious 
problem  should  be  taken  by  Congress 
now. 

An  excellent  editorial  published  in  the 
Augusta  (Georgia)  Chronicle  of  Friday, 
August  14,  1970,  outlines  Chief  Justice 
Burger's  proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CotrsT  Proposals 

The  Implications  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Berger's  proposals  this  week,  in  his  State  of 
the  Judiciary  message — the  first  In  the  Na- 
tion's history — could  be  far-reaching  If  a 
serious  effort  Is  made  to  put  them  Into  effect. 

The  urgency  he  cites  cannot  be  disputed. 
Federal  courts,  as  he  noted,  now  take  twice 
as  long  to  dispose  of  a  criminal  case  as  they 
did  a  decade  ago.  The  result  has  been.  In 
part,  a  loss  of  respect  for  Justice  and  hence 
of  deterrent  power.  And,  as  a  consequence 
of  that  loss,  the  public's  faith  In  the  pro- 
tective fvmction  of  government  has  declined. 
One  example:  Americans  now  spend  $2  bU- 
lion  a  year  on  private  protection  and  crime 
control  to  supplement  public  systems.  This 
auxiliary  effort  Is,  of  course,  legitimate  and 
even  essential,  but  If  carried  to  ultimate 
lengths  the  trend  could  be  terrifying  for  a 
free  society. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  the  obviously 
needed  Increases  In  numbers  of  federal 
Judges  and  attorneys.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
suggests ; 

A  state-federal  Judicial  councU  in  each 
state  to  Iron  out  Joint  problems.  This  oould 
be  a  time-saver  In  many  ways — for  example. 
In  determining  In  advance  matters  of  Jiirla- 
dlctlon. 

Cooperation  on  standards  of  conduct.  We 
are  now.  as  all  know.  In  a  period  in  which 
barbaric  and  anti-social  elements  are  out  to 
disrupt  the  courts  as  a  first  attack  on  demo- 
cratic government.  A  helpful  defense  will  be 
determination  of  \uUorm  ways  to  prevent, 
with  Justice  and  dignity,  nauseating  spec- 
tacles such  as  those  by  the  "Chicago  Seven." 
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A  Judiciary  councU  created  by  the  Con- 
gress to  report  on  Judicial  problems.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  creation  of  overlapping  and  un- 
necessary governmental  machinery,  we  would 
suggest  with  regard  to  this  proposal  that 
Instead  of  a  new  coimcU,  the  Congress  con- 
sider appointment  of  a  Joint  committee  for 
the  purpose,  to  some  degree  absorbing  the 
duties  of  and  replacing  the  present  Senate 
and  House  Judiciary  Committees. 

A  study  of  the  type  of  court  matters  which 
could  more  efficiently  be  handled  elsewhere. 
If  this  were  done,  it  should  be  remembered, 
we  would  gain  not  only  In  efficiency  but  In  a 
more  constitutional  government.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  become  mired  down  in  act- 
ing as  a  third  legislative  house,  making  laws 
with  regard  to  such  things  as  how  Individual 
states  should  apportion  their  own  legislative 
bodies.  Other  matters  which  would  more 
appropriately  be  settled  In  the  Congress,  or 
by  the  states  or  In  the  private  sector  have 
absorbed  the  High  Court's  time — ^matters 
such  as  pollution,  urban  ills,  abortion  and 
consumerism.  And  the  entire  federal  Ju- 
diciary has  become  a  sort  of  super-school 
board,  usurping  local  functions  which  would 
better  be  performed — as  the  law  provides — 
by  local  people  who  know  local  conditions. 

Reexamination  of  criminal  procedure  and 
the  appeals  process.  By  setting  up  restrictive 
rales  on  the  handling  of  criminal  cases  by 
local  police  and  state  courts — designed  to 
preserve  Individual  rights  but  often  serving 
to  turn  loose  defendants  proved  to  be  guilty, 
and  even  confessing  their  guilt — the  ground 
was  laid  for  fewer  pleas  of  guilty  and  for  a 
flood  tide  of  appeals.  This  Is  an  area  In  which 
the  action  must  come  from  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself.  If  equitable  procedures  to  pro- 
tect the  public  are  to  be  restored. 

Insistence  on  high  standards  of  profes- 
sional conduct.  This  applies,  of  course,  to 
Judges  themselves.  But  the  most  glaring  ex- 
amples calling  for  correction  are  actions  by 
sojne  of  the  defense  attorneys  represent- 
ing vandals  and  anarchists  In  the  courts, 
who  put  on  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  con- 
tempt, bad  manners  and  temper  tantrums. 
This  can  be  taken  care  of  by  stiff  contempt 
sentences,  and  disbarments. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  has  opened  up  the 
possibility  of  seme  helpful  reforms.  We  will 
be  interested  In  seeing  how  thoroughly  they 
are  acted  upon  by  the  Nation's  attorneys,  the 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  Itself. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
disappointed  to  note  that  despite  the  re- 
cent flurry  of  rhetoric  and  activity  con- 
cerning the  state  of  our  environment, 
apparently  more  smoke  than  fire  has 
been  generated  within  the  vital  private 
sector.  If  this  proves  true,  it  hazards 
grave  ramifications.  It  will  mean  In  the 
long  run  that  we  were  content  merely 
to  see  the  problems,  but  not  really  to  meet 
them;  we  were  content  merely  to  talk, 
but  not  to  accept  the  heavy  and  difficult 
mantle  of  commitment  and  action:  and 
we  were  willing  to  cop  out  in  the  face  of 
the  urgent  mandate  to  provide  for  the 
survival  of  life  as  we  know  It  on  this 
planet. 

Given  the  truly  critical  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced,  and  given  the  in- 
tensity of  recent  public  debate,  one  would 
certainly  have  expected  a  significant  and 
immediate  increase  in  activities  designed 
to  control  pollution.  One  might  have 
hoped,  and  with  some  justification,  that 
every  citizen  would  finally  have  begun 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  personal  sacri- 


fices in  the  fight  against  pollution  and 
embarked  on  such  a  course.  And  one 
might  have  hoped  that  every  business- 
man would  have  begim  to  luiderstand  the 
unavoidable  need  to  balance  profits  with 
a  concern  for  the  environment,  to  com- 
mit the  requisite  funds  and  energy  to 
insure  that  his  business  does  all  it  can 
to  preserve  an  environment  capable  of 
supporting  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  hoped-for  increase 
in  activity  and  commitment  has  not  yet 
materialized  according  to  our  indicator. 
A  recent  newsletter  published  by  the 
Midwestern  Air  Pollution  Prevention  As- 
sociation reports  that  total  XiS.  sales  of 
industrial  air  pollution  control  equip- 
ment by  29  major  manufacturers  were 
up  only  2  percent  in  1969  over  1968. 
When  these  figures  are  compared  to  the 
increase  of  3.5  percent  in  inflation,  it 
is  clear  that,  in  effect,  sales  have  actually 
decreased. 

These  figures  represent,  what  might 
be  called  in  pollution  Jargon,  the  "gritty- 
gritty."  I  certainly  hope  that  future  fig- 
ures will  revetil  an  Increase  In  commit- 
ments-financial and  philosophical- 
commensurate  with  the  clearly  estab- 
lished needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooro, 
as  follows: 
Industrial  Sales  op  Major  Air  PoLLtmoN 

MANXTFACTtmEBS  Up  Onlt  2  %    IN  1969 

Total  US.  sales  of  Industrial  air  pollution 
control  equipment  by  29  major  manufac- 
turers were  up  only  2%  In  1969  over  1968, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Indus- 
trial Oas  Cleaning  Institute,  Inc.,  national 
trade  association  for  the  firms.  Total  sales 
in  U.S.  last  year  were  $94-milllon,  compared 
with  $92-inlllion  in  1968,  lOCI  announced 
at  Its  annual  meeting  In  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  An 
additional  $9-million  sales  were  reported  for 
Canada  last  year. 

IGCI  estimates  that  member  companlee 
now  sell  about  75%  of  all  the  industrial  air 
pollution  and  dust  control  equipment  pur- 
chased in  the  U.S.  Karel  A.  Welts,  newly- 
elected  president  of  lOCI  and  vice  president 
of  The  Ducon  Co..  Mlneola.  N.Y.,  pointed 
out  that  these  figures  represent  total  sales 
for  Indtistry  of  the  4  basic  types  of  equip- 
ment available  for  controlling  particulate 
matter:  (1)  electrostatic  preclplUtors;  (3) 
mechanical  collectors;  (3)  fabric  collectors; 
(4)  wet  scrubbers;  plus  several  kinds  of 
equipment  sold  for  gaseous  control. 

The  figures  do  not  Include  any  field  «»n- 
structlon  costs  associated  with  the  equip- 
ment, nor  costs  of  auxiliary  equipment  such 
as  foimdatlons,  ductwork.  Instrumentation, 
cooling  towers,  fans  or  motors  which  are 
often  Included  In  gross  figures  complied  by 
other  sources. 

lOCI  figures  show  a  total  of  $70-mlUlon 
sales  reported  by  17  companies  In  1967,  and 
$69-mlllion  by  15  companies  in  1966.  The 
2%  increase  in  1969  probably  refiects  an  ac- 
tual decrease  in  hardware  sales  volume  from 
1968.  when  aUowance  is  made  for  the  na- 
tional 3.5%  Inflation  factor  last  year. 

BRKAKOOWK    BY    EQUIPMENT   TYPES 

Breakdown  of  the  $94-inlUlon  U.S.  sales 
In  1969  by  equipment  types  shows:  electro- 
static precipitators,  t34.5-mlllion;  fabric  col- 
lectors, •31-mllllon;  wet  collectors,  $14.3- 
mllllon;  mechanical  coUectors,  $12.2-mllllon; 
gaseous  control,  $2.0-mllllon. 

The  29  member  companies  Included  in 
the  1969  sales  volume  report  are:  American 
Air  Filter  Co.;  American-Standard  Industrial 


Products  Dept.;  Arco  Industries  Corp.; 
Belco  Pollution  Control  Corp.;  BueU  Engi- 
neering Co.;  Buffalo  Force  Co.;  Chemical 
Construction  Corp.,  Pollution  Control  Divi- 
sion; Delta  P  Incorporated;  Ducon  Co.; 
Dustex  Division.  American  Precision  Indus- 
tries; 

Fisher-Klosterman,  Inc.;  FuUer  Co.,  Dracco 
Products;  Qallagher-Kalser  Corp.;  Kirk  tt 
Blum  Mfg.  Co.;  Koppers  Co.,  Metal  Prod- 
ucts Division;  National  Dust  Collector  Corp.; 
Pangborn  Division,  Carborundum  Co.;  Pea- 
body  Englneermg  Corp.;  Precipltalr  Pollu- 
tion Control.  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  Advance 
Roes  Corp.;  Precipitation  Associates  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.; 

Pulverizing  Machinery  Division,  SUck 
Corp.;  Besearch-Cottrell,  Inc.;  Schutte  and 
Koertlng  Co.;  Seversky  Electronatom  Corp.; 
Torit  Corp.;  UOP  Air  Correction  Division; 
Western  Precipitation  Division.  Joy  Manu- 
facturing Co.;  Wheelabrator  Corp.;  Zurn  In- 
dustries, Inc..  Air  Systems  Division. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  public  Interest  in 
preserving  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  continues  to  grow.  At  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Interior 
Department  and  a  large  number  of  State 
and  local  officials,  conservation  groups, 
and  individuals  expressed  their  support 
for  the  creation  of  a  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park. 
While  the  testimony  refiected  some  in- 
evitable differences  in  emphasis,  the  de- 
gree of  consensus  In  favor  of  this  park 
was  rather  remarkable. 

In  a  very  timely  editorial  published 
on  Saturday,  August  21,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  reiterated  Its  support  for 
canal  legislation  to  "preserve  some  of 
the  most  endearing  remains  of  the  slow- 
paced  old  America  and  provide  refresh- 
ment for  today's  hurry-up  urban  popu- 
lace." As  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate.  S.  1859. 1  certainly 
share  the  sense  of  urgency  expressed  by 
the  Evening  Star. 

I  ask  imanlmous  ccoisent  that  the  ed- 
itorial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Canal  Park 

Creation  of  a  lengthy  national  park  along 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  would  pre- 
serve some  of  the  most  endearing  remains  of 
the  slow-paced  Old  America  and  provide  re- 
freshment for  today's  hurry-up  urban  popu- 
lace. The  park  prop>o6al  picked  up  momen- 
tum in  recent  House  hearings,  where  It  re- 
ceived strong  support,  and  we  hope  it  wUl 
soon  win  congressional  approval. 

Advocates  of  the  184-mlle  national  historic 
park  seem  at  last  to  have  reached  unity  on 
a  plan  of  action.  They  are  backing  an  In- 
terior Department  request  for  the  addition 
of  15,000  acres  to  the  5,430  already  owned  by 
the  government  In  the  canal  corridor.  In- 
terior also  wants  to  spend  »47  million  for 
canal  restoration  and  a  variety  of  family  rec- 
reation facilities,  and  some  conservationists 
think  that  would  be  too  much  clutter.  But 
there  is  almost  no  prospect  of  appropriations 
for  that  work,  and  land  Is  the  paramount 
need  anyway, '  as  all  the  park  proponents 
agree. 

If  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflalrs  will  Issue  a  favorable  report, 
the  land-acqulsltlon  phase  probably  wUl  fol- 
low In  short  order.  Senator  Mathtas  of  Mary- 
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istrr.?„r..?p»^"S'^^S  '^i^^'^rS^XZ-^^'^  .;is^r^TS^^"i.r,r 

walk  through  a  super-metropolis  rather  than  jj^g  Record.                                                 ^.  ,  ^«f^ture^MrKV  exoerts  say,  consumer 

rSath  through  the  countryside"  If  the  leg-  ^here  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article  ^  i^u'^J'^l J^^ILfy*^'''  '^^' 

lalauon  Is  delayed  much  1««B"„^^  P^if^^^  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ''^^^^^ays  of  arUflclally  low  energy  costa 

will  burgeon  and  private  de>elopmentB  wui  ^^  joUo^g:  are  drawing  to  a  close."  says  John  D.  Emer- 

''^'^J^t  5  5  million  people  live  within  an  U.S.  Movrs  Toward  a  Tvtl  Crisis  son  of  the  energy-wonomlcs  division  of  the 

hour""^  iv"  f"the°?arrw"hlch  t,  Wsua.l«^^  ^,,  .xvironmx^  v«strs  r^  n>.  hom«  ^-^^^.-^.^^^^^e  '^s^tuZol°'^  ThL 

and  that  total  Is  swelling  by  the  day.  They  ^^  mDUSTRT— the  coifrLicr  has  come  to  Mr.    Emerson    puts    the    situauon    m 

deser^•e   this   quiet,   shady   ""t^*^^  J°%"|!  *  head.  p.obl.m:  how  to  find  *  soixmoN  P«.^*4^«^jj  undoubtedly  be  made  to  pro- 

dlsslpatlon  of  t*"»l°"f  «'»'»l°n?I  who  d^  "^"  "^"^  ""                      >.    tt  =  «   m  tect  the  homeowner  from  the  Impact  of  the 

ing  of  continuity  with  '^t^^ll^^^^  With  lltUe  advance  warning,  the  U.S.  finds  '^^^JJ,*;^  "l^^  ^^vere  shortages  which  wUl 

this  way   before  them^  There  are  '"^""b^e  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^             ^sls.  "I^ere  ^;^^\^„  ^^^  next  decade   Their  succ-s 

lessons  to  be  re-learned  along  the  old  tow  ^^  growing  shortages  of  fuels  from  which  °  jJi  ^f    j^m  region  to  region  At  this  stage. 

paths.  energy   flows  to  keep   America's   machinery  ^^  ^  ^^^^  possible  to  be  more  precise.  But  one 

^^— ^— ^—  humming  and  provide  the  base  for  Its  high  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.   .^^ether  efforts  are  made  to 

^^,r,-,c  Standard  of  living.                       ^.  ^  ^  ,      ,  increase  domestic  supplies  of  sulUble  fuels 

TOWARD  A  FUEL  CRISIS  Alarm  U  spreading  at  the  highest  levels  ^^^  ^^^  residential  market,  or  whether  the 

..     TTAMoina   vcr   Pr««;iripnt   it  is  un-     in  Washington.  ^„„  nation  will  come  to  rely  more  on  Imports  of 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  "^esiaem.  it  u>  uu  problem  goes  far  beyond  finding  power  \^  .       .     ,         j  „  ^fj  ^se  " 

fortunate  that  events  in  the  Middle  East  ^  ^  ^^^  .i^j^s  through  the  remain-  ^^'^'^oni  ilVl^  m  wh  "h  U.S.  consumers 

have  resulted   in   what   may   well   oe   a  mg  days  of  summer  heat  and  smog.  Predicted  ^.-vve  enjoyed  a  fast-rising  supply  of  energy, 

critical  fuel  shortage  in  some  parts  of  are  shortages,  now  or  in  the  ^f" /,*J,''^- °^  at  relatively  stable  costs,  appears  to  be  near- 

the  country  this  coming  winter.  These  every  basic  source  of  energy-oll.  natural  gas.                       > 

evenSl«^^?  however,  pointed  up  the  fal-  coal,  hydroelectric  power  »°d jiucl^r  powcr^  Lnerlcan  homes  m  1970  consume  more 
fifx"  of  F^eraJ  POlici^  that  have  re-  President  Nixon.  °'»/^8i^%f-  ^''Pf'i^  than  six  times  as  much  electricity  as  they 
lacy  or  l-eaerai  P*'"^'rLj^:",  „«  coal  '«&•  »cute  shortage  of  clean  fuels  for  this  ^.^  .  ,950  use  of  basic  fuels  for  home  heat- 
suited  m  shortages  of  natural  gas.  coal.  ^^^^^ ..  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^is  Domestic  council  ^^  '«J^^°„Y^^\°%S  '  ^,^nt  in  the  same 
and  fuel  oU.                                                   „  to  take  steps  to  aUevlate  this  winter's  short-  J°!^^  mi.rc.«.         ,        y 

Those  who  have  advocated  these  poll-  ^^ges.  and  "to  ensure  an  adequate  fuel  sup-  P'  Aueust  7  Dr  Paul  W.  McCracken 
cies  under  the  guise  of  consumer  savings  ply  tor  the  next  five  years."  chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
have,  in  fact,  played  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  on  August  10  the  Chairman  o^  the  Federal  Advisers.  Issued  an  "inflation  alert- 
consumer  who  will  now  pay  higher  prices  Power  Comm^"^^  '^^  ^wer  <^m%lL  m  which  he  sUted  that  "an  important  In- 
because  of  these  poUcies.  fSS^s^crm^^y  s^r?;- ^^nd^^e  i^pply  "^^.'^PP'^^JV^  ^  '^rr^rde'Si^"^ 
A  number  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  ^^^P^P^^^.  ^^^^  ^^  l^  ^,m«^  ^nd  industries  P^<=i,«-  °'-.,^^'=<^r^!.„riI  d^  m^ved  onlv 
Hniisp  have  been  attempting  for  several  ,eonardized  by  a  shortage  of  oU  tankers.  "Electricity  prices  have  to  date  moved  only 
S^^  to  brmrSSs  impending  fuel  short-  •'^v^t^p^ned?  OnTa  few  months  ago.  slowly.  Wholesale  electricity  prices  are  up 
in^den^lycSsSo  focus  and  alert  tbrstAictu^^fon  which  the  U.S.  supply  of  omy^-8  P^"-';^^  'tU  is  lUeU^  deSrtuS 
SI  SSSlfc  toThe  risks  involved  in  "livi^  ItTvelytc^TLndTuble^  "^  "^"^^  "^'  frm%h;Sm;of%illenLt.  ^'orjl 
it  up"  on  cheap  gas  and  ^hat  once  was  ^^i;|ly||^";«^»^^  '^J^  ^  concern  over  natural-gas  prices  have  Increased  about  3 
but  no  longer  is.  cheap  unported  oil  and  ^^^^^i,  ^  S.  reserves  of  natural  gas.  docu-  percent  m  the  last  12  months. 
oU  products  such  as  industrial  fuel  oU.  rented  in  a  suff  report  of  the  Federal  Power  "These  conditions  of  stablUty.  however,  are 
Now  that  the  Chickens  have  come  home  commission.  But  the  supply  of  crude  oil  likely  to  change  ..  .The  P''\';f.  °5 /«^' 
to  rn^t  in  sho'taees  of  these  vital  energy  available  to  the  U.S.  seemed  more  than  am-  fuel  (coal  and  oil) .  which  accounts  for  over 
^  ?^Kf  coi^P  artvfiates  are  searching  pie  m  fact,  the  majority  of  a  Cabinet  task  three  quarters  of  the  production  cost  to  gen- 
f uels.  the  same  a*^^?^*^^/'^^ "'T^  ?OTceWed  in  February.  1970.  that  oU-lmport  erate  electric  power,  have  skyrocketed.  Over 
frantically  for  a  whippmg  boy  and.  as  ^<f^^^^ '^^^a J^^  bring  more  for^gn  half  of  the  electric  power  In  the  country  Is 
usual,  blame  it  on  the  oU  and  gas  in-  ^^Ynt^  the  country  and  thus  lower  pric«i  generated  by  burning  coal,  and  utility  rates 
dustry.                                                                 ,  of  gasoline  and  petroleum  products.  often  contain  an  escalator  clause  tying  the 

A    former    chairman   of    the   Federal  j,^^   fast-moving  developments  have  sent  price  of  power  to  the  price  of  fuel.  .  .  . 

Power  Commission  who  advocated  ceiling  ^^  nation's  energy-supply  structure  turn-         Dr.  McCracken  noted  that  the  Tennessee 

nrlrps  for  eas  producers  that  were  un-  bUng.  Growing  concern  over  environment  Is  VaUey  Authority,  a  pubUc  power  agency  long 

•^lo^^tiraUv  ^w  lii^OTiDarison  with  com-  seerfbv  manrexperts  as  the  main  trigger  to  regarded  as  a  "yardstick"  for  the  power  m- 

reahsticallylowlncom^isonwitn  w  ^^-        J  ^       ^j^  ^^^^g  ^^lef  of  dustry.  u  planning  a  substantial  rate  In- 

petmg  fuels  now  accuse  the  g^  pro  ^^/^  ^,  ^^  ^^^        division  of  the  White  crease. 

ducers  of  holding  down  drilling  for  new  ""e^^  ^^^^  ^^  Emergency  Preparedness:                The  higher  TVA  rates,  effective  October  1. 

wells  in  a  pricing  dispute.  -Environment  Is  a  principal  reason  for  this  wUl  boost  power  costs  to  consumers  In  the 

Others  accuse  the  oil  companies  of  re-  ^^^^^  piunge  into  fuel  scarcity.  Alr-pollu-     utility's  southeastern  U.S.  service  area  by  mi 

stricting  the  supply  of  industrial  fuel  oU  y^^n  regulations,  going  into  effect  in  many  «tlmated  33  percent.  "The  ra^bo«!t  Is  at- 

bv   fai^g   to   build   addiUonal   refining  areas,  have  ruled  out  high-sulphur  fuels-     tributed  by  TVA  oOf"^  to  "rapidly  rising 

SpaJuJ^on  the  east  coast.  especially  coal.  UtlUUes.  Industries,  govern-      cost*  for  the  coal  burned  In  TVA  steam- 

capacity  ""  "'""^               ..      f     ^  tw-*  _Jnt    installations,    office    and    apartment      electric  plants." 

None  of  them.'nenUon  the  fact  t^t  ^^tj^^J*^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  natural  gas         u.S.  demand  for  energy  In  the  decade  1970 

these  Federal  pohcies— ceilmg  pric^  and  ^"Y^^,  i^^^^^ual  oU.                                 to  1980  is  expected  to  increase  by  60  per  cent, 

a  flood  of  imported  industrial  luei  OU,  ..Katural-gas  supply  was  already  pinched.  That  forecast  comes  from  the  energy-eco- 

plus  the  fact  that  gas  and  oil  exploraUon.  ^^    refineries  for  years  have  been  cutting     nomlcs    division   of    the    Chase   Manhattan 

drilling,     producing,     and     distribution  ^^^^  ^^  production  of  residual  oil  because     Bank,  which  provides  this  breakdown  of  pres- 

costs  have  skyrocketed  like  all  other  costs  imports  made  the  price  unattractive.  Then     ent  sources  of  energy : 

during    the    past    several    years — have  came  trouble  in  the  Middle  East,  forcing  more                                                                       Percent 

caused  this  crisis.  shipment   of  oil   to   Europe  the   long  way  Q^^ 44.7 

Mnr  rfn  thev  mention  the  fact  that  oU,  around    Africa.    Tanker    rates    have    gone     Natural  gas 81.4 

.„"°Ji»S^?l»»hj«^aj^  ^-^LToT-" '""--""""•  gS„-^i;r::::::::::::::::"-::::: T, 

remarkably  stable  during  this  period  in  '^..^^  ^^^ai.  which  could  help  ease  this  crisis.  Nuclei  power 0.3 

relation  to  other  prices.  y^.  become  scarce.  New  environmental  laws                             _                               _.  .  _  ^, 

They  apparently  expect  the  oil  and  ^ve'^r'^L^rrtrip-mining  costs.  The  p^kI-  ^»^  ^Thrd^^T.^'e^  if  iS^^ric^ 

gas  industry  to  do  what  no  other  Indus-  eral  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  effec-  panded  In  the  decade  *f*7  "_^n  thev 

?^  1?  «^ted  to  dc^^ntinue  to  pro-  «ve  this  ye«.  uas  pushed  up  co«ts  m  under-  -^f^^,"- ^.^ed^.^^J^^^lo^k"^^^  pS^ 

duce  the  abundant  energy  fuels  the  Na-  8^^^'^^~-  .^^   .^^.  ^^  _^^  _„^  ent  prospects  and  a  size-up  of  possible  ex- 

tion  has  become  accustomed  to  at  a  loss.  "f.°*" '^^,^'*og,*2?i^^  ^'^r^^!  pan^^n  l^each  energy  source  comes  from 

Mr.  President,  the  public  has  been  un-  f^^  ^':^]°^^*i^n^a^  of  prS-  ^ts  in  government  and  industry : 

informed  and  ill  Informed  for  too  long,  ^* ^^ ^PTnuK  £wer  would  t^e  over        OU:  the  big  scramble.  US.  demand  for  oU 

on  this  vital  matter.  I  am  glad  to  note  j^  ^^  ^.^i,  niarket.  But  growth  of  nuclear  Is  tP«mendous-an  J^e^**®  ^^^  1*  «  ,^"^ 

that  the  news  media  has  awakened  to  ™      ,  u.  far  behind  schedule  for  many  rea-  baxr^s  a  day  The  «y^«^jl*"'"^8  ^^.  °"' 

the  real  emergency  aspects  of  the  U.S.  ^.  not  the  ie«rt  of  which  is  the  problem  «*Pf^  "y- ^^'^.^^'^^J^ '^"^f .fol^ 

SerS  situation.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  of  locating  planU  wb«  they  wUl  not  dU-  «ft  demand  UiUts  have  knocked  It  out  of 

sent  that  an  excellent  article  on  the  fuel  turb  environment  or  people.  »uter. 
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A  basic  switch,  says  Richard  J.  Oonzale*. 
on  economist  and  consultant  In  Houston 
Tex  has  been  to  the  industrial  fuel  oil 
known  as  "residual"  because  It  Is  what  re- 
mains when  higher-quality  products  have 
been  refined  from  crude  petroleum. 

A  major  source  has  been  Venezuela,  but 
much  of  Its  petroleum  Is  too  high  In  sulphur 
to  meet  V&.  air-poUutlon  regulations.  Equip- 
ment to  remove  sulphur  from  Venezuelan  oil 
is  going  in.  but  wlU  not  be  ready  for  several 
months.  .       .^     ,    ., 

A  scramble  for  other  sources  of  residual  oil, 
combined  vrtth  the  tanker  shortage,  has 
pushed  the  average  price  on  the  U.8.  East 
Coast  to  $4  a  barrel,  more  than  double  that 
of  a  year  ago. 

Meanwhile,  demand  for  all  kinds  of  oU  Is 
rising  fast.  "Allowable "  production  In  Texas, 
top  oil-producing  State,  was  raised  August  1 
to  the  highest  level  In  17  years.  Louisiana's 
production  Is  also  at  a  record  high. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  notes  that  federal-leasing  of 
offshore  lands  Is  at  a  virtual  standstlU.  be- 
cause of  concern  over  oil  spills. 

More  oil  from  Canada  Is  a  possibility  to 
ease  the  present  crisis,  but  over  the  long  pull 
U.S.  ofBclals  are  not  covmtlng  on  large 
amounts  from  that  country  becatise  demand 
there  Is  rising,  too. 

Mr.  Emerson  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
says  that,  at  best,  the  fiow  of  oil  from  Alaska 
by  the  end  of  this  decade  will  be  2.5  mllUon 
barrels  a  day.  By  that  time,  he  predicts  that 
U.S.  demand  may  be  as  high  as  25  million 
barrels  dally,  and  as  much  as  7  mllUon  bar- 
rels a  day  wUl  have  to  be  Imported  from  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa. 

Price  and  supply  of  Middle  East  oil.  ex- 
perts note,  can  change  quickly.  A  few  months 
ago  Persian  Gulf  oil  could  be  laid  down  In 
the  U.S.  for  less  than  $3  a  barrel.  Now.  be- 
cause of  higher  tanker  rates,  the  cost  ranges 
from  $4.60  to  »4.70  a  barrel. 

Natural  Oas:  a  squeeze.  Gas  producers 
have  long  maintained  that  federal  regula- 
tion had  held  prices  too  low  to  encourage 
exploration.  The  Federal  Power  ComnUsslon. 
since  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  In  1954, 
has  had  authority  to  regulate  wellhead  prices 
of  natural  gas  moving  through  interstate 
pipe  imes.  ^         „ 

Now  the  FPC  U  acting  to  raise  price  ceu- 
Ings  Says  Chairman  Nasslkas.  who  came  to 
the  Commission  In  1969:  "We  are  attempt- 
ing .  .  to  recognize  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  market  conditions  by  taking 
action  ...  to  get  gas  flowing." 

Most  Industry  experts  are  predicting  that 
critical  natural-gas  shcwtages  will  persist, 
even  so.  At  hearings  held  In  mid-July  in  New 
Orleans  by  the  Interior  Department  on 
whether  to  open  new  areas  offshore  from 
Louisiana  for  oU  and  gas  exploration.  Mr. 
Emerson  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  said: 

"The  total  avallabUlty  of  gas  that  we  can 
Bee  in  1980  amounts  to  63  billion  cubic  feet 
a  day.  Compared  to  the  potentUl  demand  of 
93  bllUon  cubic  feet  a  day.  there  Is  thus  a 
deficit  of  30  bllUon  cubic  feet  a  day— equlva- 
lant  to  more  than  5  mllUon  barrels  of  oU. 
Coal:  spot  shortages.  The  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  estimates  total  1970  use 
of  coal  at  683  million  tons,  and  production 
at  only  671  mllUon.  Above-groimd  inven- 
tories are  already  shrinking,  and  spot  short- 
ages are  showing  up. 

In  early  August,  according  to  OEP  offl- 
dals  electric  utilities  nationaUy  had  60  days 
supply  on  hand.  Ninety  days'  supply  Is  con- 
sidered normal.  Some  utlUties  were  reported 
down  to  five  days'  supply  and  paying  "stag- 
gering" prices  for  additional  coal. 

Bltumlnous-coal   prices,   on  the  average, 
increased  by  35  per  cent  from  June  1969.  to 
Jvme.  1970.  according  to  the  "Inflation  alert 
Issued  by  the  White  House  on  August  7. 

Coal-sundy  problems  have  been  accentu- 
ated by  a  dearth  of  railroad  coal  cars.  RaU- 
loads  have  heslUted  to  order  new  cars  in 
recent  years  because  official  forecasts  have 


indicated  that  nuclear  energy  would  take 
over  much  of  coal's  market  for  power  gen- 
eration. ^  .  _ 
For  the  long  range.  U.S.  underground  re- 
serves of  coal  are  enormous.  But  mining  will 
have  to  be  expanded  and  technology  devel- 
oped to  remove  sulphur  from  the  coal  Itself 
and  the  smoke  It  produces. 

Nuclear  power:  a  shortfaU.  A  comment 
from  FPC  Chairman  Nasslkas: 

"The  program  for  Installations  of  nuclear 
power  generation  has  lagged  two  or  three 
years  behind  the  predicted  level  of  five  years 
ago.  .  .  ." 

A  study  prepared  for  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  U.S.  Congress  shows 
this:  Of  the  65  nuclear-power  units  that  had 
been  scheduled  to  go  Into  service  between 
1970  and  1976.  a  total  of  23  have  already  been 
delayed  anywhere  from  a  lew  months  to  well 
over  a  year. 

Mr.  Nasslkas  attributes  the  lag  In  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy  to  "delays  In  de- 
Uveries  by  major  manufacturers  of  equip- 
ment, environmental  opposition  to  proposed 
sites  and  technological  problems  affecting 
both  physical  and  economic  operation." 

There  is  optimism  that  the  present  short- 
fall in  nuclear  energy  can  be  overcome.  Mr. 
Emerson  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  says  that 
an  Increase  In  nuclear-power  output  to  fur- 
nish close  to  10  per  cent  of  total  U.S.  energy 
needs  Is  possible  by  1980. 

Hydropower:  the  outlook.  Industry  ex- 
perts say  that  significant  amounts  of  power 
can  be  developed  from  "pump-storage  Instal- 
lations." In  these,  water  Is  pumped  up  to 
storage  at  a  site  above  a  river  or  reservoir  at 
hours  when  power  demand  Is  low.  The  water 
Is  released  to  generate  "peaking"  power  at 
hours  when  electricity  demand  is  greatest. 
New  designs  for  pump-storage  plants  to 
make  them  Intrude  less  on  the  environment 
have  been  developed.  It  Is  hoped  that  these 
win  be  acceptable  to  conservatlonlsu. 

This  sort  of  compromise,  along  with  meas- 
ures to  overcome  technical  and  other  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  energy  Industry,  are  seen 
as  essential  If  U.S.  U  to  meet  Ito  soaring  needs 
for  energy. 


dividual  In  the  Executive  Department  with 
the  stature,  prestige  and  power  that  Jamee 
F.  Byrnes  enjoyed  In  his  heyday. 

But  South  Carolinians,  topped  by  Hairy 
S.  Dent  of  the  White  House  staff,  bold  posi- 
tions of  Importance  throughout  the  Admin- 
istration. One  Washington  source  alleges  that 
this  state  ranks  third  behind  CallfcMTila  and 
Illinois  in  the  total  number  of  Administra- 
tion appointees. 

This  comes  to  mind  with  the  elevation  of 
J.  pred  Buzhardt  Jr.  ol  McCormlck  to  gen- 
eral counsel  (chief  lawyer)  of  the  vast  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Politicians  consider  this  quite  a  plum. 
Every  department  of  the  government  has  a 
general  counsel.  The  power  and  prestige  of 
the  Job  U  generally  what  the  Secretary 
chooses  to  make  It. 

Based  on  Defense  SecreUry  Melvin  Laird's 
commente  about  Btizhardt  on  the  occasion 
of  his  appointment.  It  would  seem  that  he 
places  great  confidence  In  the  quiet,  hard- 
nosed  South  Carolinian. 

This  feeling  Is  buttressed  by  that  fact  that 
Laird  held  the  Job  open  for  Buzhardt  for  over 
a  year.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Buzhardt  was 
proposed  for  the  Job  at  the  outset  of  the 
NUon  regime,  but  flak  from  Integrationlsts, 
who  remembered  Buzhardt  as  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond's  top  aide,  forced  a  change  of 
signals. 

Buzhardt  was  slipped  into  a  double  Job  as 
Laird's  special  assistant  and  staff  director  of 
the  top-flight  committee  studying  Pentagon 
operations. 

In  these  roles,  to  the  surprise  of  no  one 
who  knows  that  competent  soldier-lawyer. 
Buzhardt  earned  his  spurs  and  silenced  his 
critics  to  the  left. 

In  his  new  Job  Buzhardt  apparentiy  will 
have  a  role  In  implementing  the  contro- 
versial recommendations  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee.  This  will  be  a  demanding 
task,  requiring  perseverance,  tact  and  sales- 
manship. 

On  past  performances,  Fred  Buzhardt  Is 
equal  to  It. 


PRAISE  OF  J.  FRED  BUZHARDT,  JR.. 

GENERAL  COUNSELs  DEPARTMENT 

OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  August  20,  1970,  J.  Fred  Buz- 
hardt, Jr.,  of  McCormlck.  S.C.,  was  sworn 
in  as  a  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  Secretary  Melvin 

Laird. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  from  South 
Carolina  are  proud  of  this  young  man 
and  are  confident  that  Mr.  Buzhardt  will 
render  our  Nation  a  great  service  in  this 
capacity.  I  take  particular  pride  in  this 
appointment,  as  Mr.  Buzhardt  served  on 
my  staff  in  the  Senate  for  some  8  years. 

On  August  19,  1970.  the  editors  of  the 
State  newspaper,  Columbia,  S.C,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  Mr.  Buzhardt,  en- 
titied  "A  Quiet  Man  in  a  Big  Job." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«coaD, 
as  follows: 

A  QuiBT  Man  in  a  Bio  Job 

The  Nixon  administration  without  a  doubt 
has  disappointed  many  of  the  South  Caro- 
linians who  helped  put  It  Into  office. 

But  no  one  In  the  sUte  can  deny  that 
South  Carolinians  have  greater  Influence  In 
Washington  now  than  at  any  time  In  recent 
history.  „^  ^    . 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  Palmetto  State  In- 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SOVIET 
INVASION  OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day marked  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  It 
is  fitting  that  we  all  pause  and  remem- 
ber the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  Soviet 
armor  rumbling  through  the  streets  of 
Prague,  and  the  mixture  of  anger  and 
despair  on  the  faces  of  the  pewle. 

The  coming  of  the  Soviet  tanks  did 
not  crush  a  mighty  structure  of  free- 
dom. There  was  lltOe  enough  freedom 
in  Czechoslovakia  at  the  time.  It  was 
still  a  one-party  Communist  dictator- 
ship. But  it  was  experimenting  with 
some  freedoms  which  might  have  en- 
abled the  nation  to  become  a  more  open 
society. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  tolerate  freedom  even  in  small 
quantities,  and  even  in  neighboring  na- 
tions. The  severity  of  Soviet  repression 
in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  last  24  months 
has  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  inse- 
cure tyrants  in  the  Kremlin  are  deathly 
afraid  of  such  slight  opposition  as  is  of- 
fered by  mildly  critical  newspapers  and 
the  free  and  open  discussion  of  public 
policy  in  public  places. 

The  slight  freedom  enjoyed  by  Czecho- 
slovaks in  the  months  prior  to  the  So- 
viet invasion  was  not  the  only  casualty  of 
that  Invasion.  Here  In  the  United  States 
a  theory  was  destroyed  by  that  Invasion. 
This  was  the  tattered  and  threadbare 
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theory  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  mellow- 
ing and  becoming  a  congenial  member 
of  the  community  of  nations. 

It  seems  Inevitable  that  every  time 
the  Soviet  Union  goes  6  months  without 
committing  some  especially  loathsome 
act.  a  minor  army  of  prophets  will  be 
ready  to  fill  tlie  quarterlies  with  essays 
describing  the  fundamental  changes  for 
the  best  In  the  Soviet  despotism. 

The  only  good  that  came  from  the 
Soviet  invasion  was  the  mortal  wound- 
ing of  the  theory  about  emerging  So- 
viet decency.  The  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
that.  But  if  we  learn  anew  the  facts 
about  the  continuing  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  then  we  can  truly  say  the 
Czechoslovakian  struggle  for  liberty  was 
not  in  vain. 


ALL-VOLUNTEER     ARMED     FORCE: 
A  FORMULA  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  like  many 
other  Senators,  I  have  for  a  number  of 
years  considered  the  pros  and  cons  of 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force  for  the 
United  States.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  such  a  concept,  and  I  believe 
most  of  this  has  been  said,  repeatedly, 
over  the  past  2  years. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposal  to  end  the 
selective  service  program  has  been,  and 
Is,  a  nonpartisan  issue.  There  are  propo- 
nents and  opponents  to  the  measure 
throughout  the  poUtical  spectrum.  The 
Gates  Commission,  in  its  report  to  the 
President,  listed  what  it  recognized  as  the 
•main  objections"  to  elimination  of  the 
draft. 

These  were: 

(1)  an  all  volunteer  force  wUl  become  Iso- 
lated from  society  and  threaten  clvlUan  con- 
trol; 

(3)  laolation  and  alienation  wlU  erode 
civilian  respect  for  the  military  and  hence 
dilute  Ita  quality; 

(3)  an  all- volunteer  force  wUl  be  all-black 
or  dominated  by  servicemen  from  low-In- 
come backgrounds; 

(4)  an  all- volunteer  force  will  lead  to  a 
decline  In  patriotism  or  In  popular  concern 
about  foreign  policy; 

(6)  an  all-volunteer  force  will  encourage 
military  adventurism. 

The  Commission  then  set  about  reply- 
ing to  these  objections. 

These  certainly  have  not  been  my  ob- 
jections. I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these 
consequences  would  necessarily  result 
from  termination  of  the  draft.  Neither 
did  the  Commission. 

But  I  do  believe  that  many  of  the  Com- 
mission's assumptions  are  open  to  ques- 
tion because  in  most  cases,  they  have 
selected  the  most  favorable  aspects  of  a 
number  of  conditions.  It  has  appe«ired 
to  me  that  the  Commission  report  has 
been,  rather  than  a  balanced  feasibility 
study  of  the  proposal,  a  presentation  of 
the  favorable  evidence  for  an  sdl- volun- 
teer force  such  as  a  defense  coimsel  might 
present  to  a  Jury. 

In  addition  to  the  defensive  nature  of 
the  report,  this  type  of  presentation  was 
continued  by  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion staff  at  briefings  In  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  conducted  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs.  These  Commis- 
sion staff  members  remarked  several 
times  during  at  least  one  of  the  briefing 


sessions  that  those  who  favor  abolition  of 
the  draft  should  not  defend  the  concept, 
but  should  endeavor  to  force  those  in 
opposition  to  the  concept  to  defend  their 
stand  against  ending  the  draft.  It  was 
diflacult  to  accept  these  briefing  sessions 
as  an  unbiased  presentation  of  fact. 

Nevertheless,  in  my  view,  these  briefing 
sessions  provided  valuable  information, 
information  that  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Dr.  Walter  Y.  Oi,  a  director  of  research 
for  the  Commission,  noted  that  44  per- 
cent of  the  Army  enlistees  would  not  have 
volunteered  had  they  not  been  draft 
motivated.  He  said  that  30  percent  of  Ma- 
rine volunteers  would  not  have  enlisted 
without  draft  motivation. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  at  the  brief- 
ing that  18  percent  of  the  Army's  volun- 
teers currently  have  infantry  assign- 
ments. This  means,  generally  speaking, 
that  the  other  82  percent  of  the  Army's 
volimteers  serve  in  areas  other  than  in- 
fantry. 

There  is  not  much  question  that,  while 
the  infantry  is  one  of  the  proudest  arms 
of  the  military  forces,  the  infantry  bears 
the  bnmt  of  the  dangers  of  war,  the  high- 
est casualty  rates,  and  the  least  pleasant 
environment  as  we  know  conventional 
warfare. 

What  these  figures  bring  us  to  is  a 
"main  objection"  that  the  Gates  report 
failed  to  list,  and  that  is  the  question  as 
to  whether  an  all-volunteer  military 
force  will  work,  with  the  vast  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States  today  in  In- 
dochina and  throughout  the  world,  now 
or  in  the  imf oreseen  future. 

The  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army  had  this  to  say  in  a  resolution 
adopted  October  15, 1969: 

No.  7.  ALL-VOLUNTEEB  ARMY 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States  mUltary  security  has  depended  upon 
the  wlUlngnesB  of  aU  able-bodied  citizens  to 
serve  In  the  armed  forces,  either  as  volunteers 
or  through  some  form  of  selective  service 
when  the  necessity  has  arisen. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  present  selective 
service  system  has  accomplUhed  the  foUow- 

Ing; 

(1)  Provided  sufficient  manpower  to  the 
active  Army  to  enable  It  to  accomplish  the 
varied  and  difficult  missions  with  which  It 
has  been  charged. 

(2)  Increased  the  number  of  voluntary 
enlistments  for  longer  periods  among  those 
who  perhaps  would  not  have  considered  miU- 
tary  service  had  there  been  no  selective  serv- 
ice obligation. 

(3)  Insured  the  availability  of  indlvlduala 
with  varied  skills  and  experience  vital  to  the 
mission  of  the  Army. 

(4)  Provided  a  source  of  trained  manpower 
for  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard 
forces  and  has  created  a  reservoir  of  batUe- 
experlenced  citizens  who  could  be  counted  on 
In  any  emergency  requiring  rapid  expansion 
of  the  armed  forces. 

It  Is  recognized  that  under  future  circum- 
stances which  might  place  a  lower  man- 
power requirement  on  the  Army,  an  all- vol- 
unteer system  of  service  could  be  practicable 
and  desirable.  However,  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  personnel  requirements  under  pres- 
ent conditions  could  be  maintained  through 
an  all-volunteer  system.  With  an  all-volun- 
teer Army,  It  would  be  essential  to  provide 
a  back-up  of  trained  reserve  elements  In 
larger  numbers  than  now  exist  to  Insure  an 
effective  force  sufficient  to  meet  any  na- 
tional emergency. 

We  therefore  resolve  to  support  the  con- 


tinuation of  a  selective  service  system  as  long 
as  required,  to  function  In  concert  with  a 
strong  volunteer  system. 

What  the  Army  Association  is  saying 
is  that  the  Selective  Service  System  is 
time  tested  and  proven,  in  time  of  actual 
war,  and  in  time  of  the  continuing  cold 
war,  which  will  not  end  with  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  and  which 
will  continue  to  require  vast  American 
manpower  in  imiform. 

The  Gates  Commission  staff  briefings 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  all-volunteer 
concept  also  is  time  tested  in  the  forces 
of  the  United  States.  They  referred  to 
the  great  success  of  the  Marine  Corps 
which,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  an  all- 
volunteer  force  and  certainly  has  won 
worldwide  recognition  for  its  excellence 
in  combat.  But  the  Marine  Corps  is  an 
elite  force,  and  it  is  a  relatively  small 
force — normally  in  time  of  peace  num- 
bering less  than  200,000  men  and  offi- 
cers— including  its  air  wings  and  other 
supporting  imits. 

The  Marine  Corps,  in  World  War  n 
and  in  the  Vietnam  war,  nevertheless 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  draft  to 
meet  its  wartime  combat  requirements. 
During  the  Korean  war.  the  Marine 
Corps  found  it  necessary  to  call  its  civil- 
ian reserves  to  active  duty.  As  pointed 
out  earlier.  30  percent  of  the  marine  en- 
listees in  the  Vietnam  war  told  the  Gates 
Commission  they  volunteered  to  prevent 
being  drafted  into  another  service. 

The  Commission  dwells  heavily  on  in- 
creased pay  and  benefits  as  an  incentive 
for  military  volunteers.  It  is  important 
that  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  receive  good  salaries  and  that  they 
be  able  to  support  their  families  and  have 
a  standard  of  living  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  that  of  Americans  in  other  en- 
deavors. 

I  certainly  support  this. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  main  emphasis 
in  seeking  men  to  serve  this  Nation  in 
its  Armed  Forces  should  be  upon  pay  and 
benefits,  but  upon  the  honor  of  serving 
their  country. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  had  and  now 
has  great  success  as  a  volimteer  fighting 
force.  But  the  men  of  the  Marine  Corps 
do  not  receive  or  have  not  received  extra 
pay  8Uid  allowances  for  the  hazardous 
duty  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 
Yet.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
men  have  volunteered  for  the  Marines: 
not  for  high  pay.  but  to  serve  their  coim- 
try.  ^     ^ 

To  consider  higher  pay  as  a  major  in- 
centive for  serving  this  country  is.  In  my 
view,  a  mercenary  approach.  Yet  we 
heiur  many  deploring  the  use  of  mer- 
cenaries from  other  nations — merce- 
naries who  likely  can  be  bought  at  a  lower 
price  than  could  Americans — to  wage 
war. 

I  support  the  concept  of  Americans 
volunteering  to  fight  for  America. 

But  I  respectfully  question  whether 
the  all-volunteer  armed  force  is  really 
possible,  especially  with  the  short-range 
and  long-range  military  commitments 
which  face  the  United  States  today. 

The  problem,  as  the  figures  on  the 
Army's  draft-motivated  volunteers  indi- 
cate, is  In  obtaining  combat  troops. 

The  Gates  report  lumps  all  of  the 
services  together  to  obtain  a  favorable 
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overall  percentage  of  volimteers  in  the 
armed  services  at  this  time.  The  combat 
troop  problem  has  not  been  isolated. 
Combat  troops  are  those  whose  mission 
it  is  to  close  with  the  enemy  in  offensive 
or  defensive  action  and  to  defeat  him  on 
the  batUefield  and  at  his  field  bases.  The 
exposure  of  these  combat  men  to  hard- 
ship and  to  the  possibility  of  being  killed, 
captured,  or  woimded  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  others  in  the  armed  forces.  Ex- 
cept for  certain  elite  units,  men  less 
readily  volimteer  for  such  direct  combat 
duties. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  higher  pay 
and  benefits  for  the  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  but  I  do  not  feel  the  Hatfield- 
Goldwater  amendment  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  national  security  at  this 
time. 

Therefore.  I  will  vote  against  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  urge  its  defeat. 


UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS  FOR 
ACADEMIC  ORDER.  INC. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  academic  association  that 
deserves  the  praise  and  support  of  us 
all.  This  is  University  Professors  for 
Academic  Order,  Inc. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with 
the  Senate  the  first  issue  of  the  organi- 
zation's newsletter.  Unlversitas.  This 
newsletter  contains  six  Interesting  items. 

First,  there  is  a  spirited  and  learned 
essay  on  "The  State  of  American  Higher 
Education."  written  by  Dr.  WilUam  H. 
Roberts,  professor  of  international  law 
and  relations  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  I  have  been  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  Dr.  Robert's  scholar- 
ship and  shall  soon  be  sharing  with  the 
Senate  a  memorandum  he  has  prepared 
on  the  inadequacies  of  the  so-called 
Amendment  To  End  the  War. 

Second,  there  are  excerpts  from  the 
Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  UPAO. 

Third,  there  is  a  preliminary  program 
and  policy  statement  setting  forth  the 
alms  of  the  UPAO.  and  It  is  especially 
Interesting  for  Its  comments  on  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Professors. 

Fourth,  there  Is  a  list  of  State  and 
campus  representatives  of  UPAO.  This 
list  is  already  impressive  and,  I  am  sure. 
will  grow.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Colo- 
rado is  already  well  represented. 

Fifth,  there  are  excerpts  from  a  lively 
and  altogether  splendid  letter  to  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest. I  am  proud  to  note  that  this  letter 
is  from  Prof.  Tyrus  Hillway,  director  of 
academic  development  and  professor  of 
higher  education  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado.  I  applaud  the  senti- 
ments he  expresses,  and  am  only  sorry 
that  I  carmot  agree  with  his  assertion 
that  the  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 
is  an  objective  commission  for  which  we 
should  be  grateful. 

Sixth,  there  is  an  interesting  note  from 
Prof.  Fred  W.  Decker  of  the  meteorology 
department  at  Oregon  State  University. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
enjoy  the  evidence  of  academic  modera- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  from  Unlversitas  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  State  or  American  Higher  Education 
(By  William  H.  Roberts) 
Judge  Learned  Hand  once  said  that  our 
courts  cannot  be  better  than  our  judges  are. 
A  slmUar  statement  can  be  made,  and  prob- 
ably with  even  greater  Justification,  In  re- 
gard to  our  colleges  and  universities.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  years,  headlines  referring 
to  campus  unrest  and  student  revolutions 
have  become  dally  routine.  However,  the 
curiously  similar  patterns  of  student  unrest 
In  all  Western  countries  give  rise  to  the 
legitimate  query,  whether  It  Is,  In  fact,  as 
frequently  urged  upon  us,  only  a  reaction 
to  national  policies — foreign  or  otherwise — 
or  Just  a  symptom  of  the  social  environment 
of  the  late  1960"8  and  early  1970's.  Clearly, 
the  leadership  groups  of  the  various  national 
student  movements  seem  to  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  apoetolate  of  the  Ideology  of 
the  "New  Left."  These  leadership  groups  are 
well  endowed  with  travel  funds  to  meet  to- 
gether, nationally  and  Internationally,  and 
thus  to  concert  their  poUcles. 

However,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
this  revolutionary  unrest  has  not  deeper 
roots,  and  whether  It  could  have  reached  Its 
present  dimensions  if  the  universities  and 
colleges  had  actuaUy  played  their  organic 
role  in  society.  With  Judge  Hand,  we  believe 
that  our  Institutions  of  higher  education 
cannot  be  better  than  their  faciUtles  and 
administrators.  It  Is  they,  who  In  view  of 
their  relatively  long-term  connection  with 
the  InstltuUons,  exercise  a  by  far  greater 
Influence  than  the  coming  and  going  student 
body. 

It  Is  the  deep-seated  anomle  of  a  wide 
sector  of  faculty  members  and  of  their  rep- 
resentative organizations,  which.  In  fact, 
makes  the  revolutionary  student  unrest  pos- 
sible. If  It  Is  not  actually,  however  timidly, 
tacitly  or  nefariously,  engendered  by  It. 

In  1927  Jules  Benda  wrote  his  La  Trahison 
des  Clerks  which  has  been  clumsUy  trans- 
lated as  The  Betrayal  of  the  Intellectuals. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  translation 
Herbert  Read  stated  that  Benda's  "clerk"  was 
the  "distinguished  thinker — the  man  who 
pursues  knowledge  obUvlous  of  the  social 
and  economic  tendencies  of  the  time.  .  .  . 
Now  M.  Benda's  charge  la  that  the  clerks 
of  today,  almost  without  exception  and 
whatever  their  standing,  have  betrayed  the 
cause  of  speculative  thought  of  the  interests 
of  poUtlcal  passion."  Read  summarized  cor- 
rectly Benda's  charges  when  he  said  that 
"Instead  of  humanism,  which  is  an  Intel- 
lectual concept  .  .  .  they  substitute  a  senti- 
mental humanltarlanlsm.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
leading  the  mob,  they  follow  the  mob;  they 
adopt  the  politics  of  the  mob  and  sanctify 
them — give  them  an  InteUectual  gloss."  This 
Is  exactly  the  position  which  has  been  taken 
by  many  members  of  our  college  and  univer- 
sity faculties  In  the  course  of  the  last 
decades. 

It  Is  Imperative  to  raise  the  question 
whether  the  American  universities  and  the 
academic  profession  can  Uve  up  to  the 
alms  and  goals  of  higher  education  In  the 
environment  of  a  permissive  society.  For 
centuries,  the  purpose  of  higher  education 
has  essentlaUy  been  that  of  handing  down 
our  heritage  to  younger  generations  and  of 
making  new  contributions  to  that  heritage. 
Similarly,  It  was  understood  that  profes- 
sional or  vocational  training  had  to  rest  on 
a  firm  foundation  of  sound,  general  educa- 
tion If  the  advanced  training  was  to  pro- 
duce more  than  men  who  came  to  know 
increasingly  more  about  progressively  shrink- 
ing slithers  of  knowledge.  As  the  scope  of 
their  knowledge  shrank.  It  became  progres- 
sively more  meanlngleas  not  only  to  them 
but  also  to  those  who  did  not  happen  to  mas- 
ter  the  rarefied   techniques   necessary   for 


the  manipulation  of  these  disjointed  parti- 
cles of  knowledge.  The  balance  shifted  from 
a  process  of  education  to  a  mere  learning 
of  techniques.  In  the  former,  the  educator 
fulfilled  an  essential  and  organic  task.  In 
the  latter,  the  educator  has  become  but  a 
necessary  evil  that  supervises  the  "learn- 
ing" of  the  student.  The  teachers  have  dis- 
appeared from  our  classrooms  and  have 
yielded  their  places  to  petty  bureaucrats.  The 
students  have  been  left  to  face  their  Intel- 
lectual growing  pains  without  the  guidance 
of  the  educator  In  the  past.  Small  wonder 
that  the  student  came  to  dislike  and  to  dis- 
trust the  classroom  bureaucrat  who  more 
often  than  not  delegated  his  rather  degrad- 
ing task  to  graduate  assistants  and  In- 
structors. The  actual  professional  life  of  the 
educator-bureaucrat  is  now  Uved  In  the 
never-ceasing  battle  to  solicit  ever  more 
money  for  ever  less  meaningful  "research 
projects."  Frequently,  the  educator-bureau- 
crat does  not  even  bother  to  do  or  to  direct 
the  research  himself 

This  trend  has  been  reinforced  by  the  in- 
creAOlng  tendency  to  consider  ooUeges  and 
universities  as  mass-education  Institutions 
and  to  use,  therefore,  mase-lectming  tech- 
niques. The  transfer  of  the  cultural  heritage 
and.  at  a  later  point  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess, specialization  within  the  framework  of 
that  heritage,  has  given  way  to  the  mere 
learning  of  essentially  vocational  or  profes- 
sional methodologies  and  techniques.  The 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
academic  profession  found  themselves  and, 
indeed,  find  themselves  increasingly  con- 
fronted with  a  crisis  In  which  they  are  about 
to  lose  the  organic  place  which  they  had 
occupied  In  society  for  centuries. 

me  anomle  and  atomlzatlon  of  modem 
society  have  been  assisted  by  the  breakdown 
of  the  Inner  structure  of  higher  education. 
In  tiim,  the  purveyors  of  the  "multiversity" 
and  of  the  "meritocracy"  repayed  their  debt 
to  modem  society  by  accelerating  the  trend 
leading  toward  ciUtural  nihilism.  "Permis- 
sive" society  has  declined  any  responsibility 
and  has  shovm  neither  Interest  nor  under- 
standing for  the  organic  processes  of  higher 
education.  The  Impact  of  this  rapidly  moving 
process  on  facilities  and  students  alike  has 
been  disastrous.  The  student  who  had  been 
abandoned  and  betrayed  by  the  memhers  of 
the  academic  and  bureaucratic  meritocracy 
came  to  imderstand  Intuitively  that  a  power 
vacuum  had  come  Into  existence.  This  vac- 
uum the  students  have  tried  to  fiU  in  the 
face  of  disinterested  faculties  and  academic 
administrators  who  consider  it  their  Job  to 
run  institutions.  I.e.,  students  and  the  more 
serious  faculty  members  whose  principal 
commitment  Is  to  the  xmlverslty  rather  than 
to  foundations  or  professional  organizations, 
as  efficiently  as  possible.  Clearly,  adminis- 
trative efficiency  as  the  highest  value  has 
led  to  Impersonal  learning  and  an  adminis- 
trative structure  which  the  students  came  to 
resent.  It  Is  necessary  to  point  out  that  this 
resentment  has  been  kindled  and  supported 
by  forces  which  seem  to  have  a  vested  inter- 
est In  doing  avroy  with  the  very  plUars  of 
an  organically  Integrated  society.  It  was  a 
Dutch  Communist — IncldentaUy,  a  univer- 
sity professor — who  wrote  several  years  be- 
fore the  First  World  War  that  the  safest  and 
quickest  way  to  destroy  society  and  to  re- 
shape It  was  the  destruction  of  the  educa- 
tional process  from  within. 

In  the  face  of  student  resentment,  the 
bureaucratic  meritocracy  and  the  academic 
administrators  have  all  too  frequently  at- 
tempted to  "aUbl"  themselves  by,  at  best. 
permissiveness;  at  worst,  by  not  only  embrac- 
ing the  symbols  but  by  providing  the  leader- 
ship m  the  wave  of  resentment  which  they 
themselves  had  triggered. 

Many  of  these  faculty  membere  are 
"alumni"  of  the  "Post-Huron  SUtement"  pe- 
riod and  were  at  one  or  the  other  time  active 
SDS   members.   The   later   middle-age   and 
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older  groups  of  faculty  members,  as  many  of 
them  frankly  admit,  have  never  overcome  the 
trauma  and  deprivations  of  the  great  depres- 
sion The  very  inablUty  to  transcend  their 
early  experience,  points  to  their  emotional 
IttstablUty  which,  in  turn,  made  them  re- 
spond, behind  the  screen  of  various  ratlon- 
aSiatlons,  to  the  present  Ideologies  and 
movements  which,  at  best,  tend  to  emphasize 
the  weaknesses  and  to  de-emphaslze  the  In- 
ner strengths  of  American  society. 

Already  in  1956,  William  Whyte  In  his  now 
classic    book    on    The    Organization    Man 
pointed  out  that  the  ethics  of  personal  re- 
mionslblUty  had  been  replaced  by  admlnls- 
traUve  and  research  team-work  which  lowers 
the  level  of  personal  responslblUty  to  the 
point  of  disavowing  It.  Similarly,  the  "new 
American  academic  mandarins"  are  respon- 
sible for  the  steady  decUne  of  the  most  essen- 
tial type  of  research,  basic  research,  which— 
m  the  sciences  and  arts  (including  the  hu- 
manities   and    social    sciences)— Is    funda- 
mentally  a  hlghlv   indlvlduallsUc  venture. 
Such  research  Is  directly  and  indirectly.  e.g.. 
bv  economic  sancUons.  discouraged  and  re- 
placed by  grandiose  and  cosUy  projects  whose 
budgets   similar  to  those  of  the  universities 
and  colleges,  are  Inflated  by  the  inordinate 
cost    of    an    administrative    superstructure 
which  is  disproportionate  to  the  educaUonal 
and  research  Input  and  output.  When  in  1954 
the  Reece  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  filed  Its  Report  (83rd  Cong..  2nd 
Sess    House  Report  No.  2681)   It  said:  "The 
bureaucrats  of  the  foundations  have  become 
a  powerful  group  indeed.  Not  only  do  they 
determine  grants  and  grantees,  but  they  ex- 
ert an  influence  on  academic  life  second  to 
no  other  group  in  our  society."  Today  this 
statement  has  to  be  supplemented  by  adding 
to  it  the  members  of  the  academic  and  re- 
search bureaucracy.  This  Is  not  to  underesti- 
mate the  national  need  for,  and  the  great  Im- 
portance of.  weU-founded  team  research  but 
^y  to  point  out  Its  excesses  which  tend  to 
destroy  the  very  roots  of  American  higher 
education.  These  excesses  have  alao  an  en- 
troplc  and  erosive  effect  on  the  vltaUty  of 
individual  research  which  provides  the  very 
life  springs  of  team-research. 

The  repercussion*  of  all  these  develop- 
menta  are  so  cloeely  linked  to  questions  of 
the  future  shape  and  the  very  existence  of 
this  nation  that  the  repeated  attempU 
which  have  been  made  to  present  them 
either  as  Isolated  phenomena,  or  as  reac- 
tions to  this  or  that  foreign  or  domesUc 
poUcy,  are  completely  misleading.  The  words 
S^  Werner  Jaeger  In  his  Paldeia:  The  lieala 
of  Greek  Culture  apply  to  us  a»  much  as 
they  apidled  to  ancient  Greece:  "...  educa- 
tion in  any  human  community  .  .  .  la  tne 
direct  expression  of  Its  active  awareness  of  a 
standard-  (Jaeger's  emphasis).  Jaeger  might 
well  have  referred  to  the  academic  situation 
in  our  unlverrittea  and  coUeges  when  he  said 
that  "  .  .  the  regime  was  IndlrecUy  threat- 
ened by  the  frankly  naturalistic  tone  of  thla 
Sophistic  phUosojAy,  which  by  rigid  appli- 
cation of  Ita  own  standard  to  aU  human  life 
was  undermining  the  authority  of  the  exist- 
ing moral  code." 

The  faculty  members  and  research  asaocl- 
ates  of  our  universities  who  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  dogmas  on  which  the  bureaucratic 
meritocracy  Inslsto.  have  found  themselves 
increasingly  Isolated,  harrassed.  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  and  endangered  by  poe- 
Bible  denial  of  tenure  and  promotion.  Un- 
fortunately. AAUP  which  has  been  widely 
accepted  as  the  organization  which  repre- 
sents the  Interests  of  the  academic  profes- 
sion has  been  increasingly  Influenced  by  the 
educaUonal  and  research  Ideology  pervading 
the  new  "spirit"  of  academla.  Since  AAUP 
v»»M  been  mainly  concerned  of  definite  and 
generally  accepted  standards— has  been 
completely  controlled  by  the  Ideologies  of 
tbose  who  wield  the  controlling  Influencs 
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on  the  campuses  of  the  nation  today.  This 
fact  has  also  found  expression  in  uncalled- 
for  AAUP  stetements  on  various  non-aca- 
demic Issues. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  has  the 
time  not  come  to  bring  to  an  end  our  en- 
forced Isolation,  and  to  pool  o\ir  moral  and 
intellectual  resources  In  the  Interest  of  the 
real  values  of  higher  education  and  research, 
which  provide  the  backbone  of  the  Republic, 
as  well  as  In  the  interest  of  our  self-preser- 
vation and  protection? 


Excerpts  Prom  thx  Articles  or  Incorpora- 
tion or  UNivERsrrT  Promssors  roR  Aca- 
demic Order.  Inc. 

Third.  The  purposes  for  which  the  corpo- 
ration U  organized  are: 

1  To  advance  the  legitimate  Ideals  of  the 
University  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitutional and  ethical  values  upon  which 
our  government  and  social  order  have  been 

founded.  ^     .^     ,     _* 

2  To  preserve  and  advance  the  Ideals  oi 
the  academic  profession  by  furthering  the 
cause  of  academic  freedom  for  aU  teachers  in 
all  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

3  To  promote  scholastic  excellence  among 
teachers  and  research  scholars  at  universities 
and  colleges  and  research  Institutions  of 
similar  grade. 

4  To  facilitate  effective,  collegia!  cooper- 
ation among  scholars  of  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  related  professional  schools  and  re- 
search Institutions. 

Preuminart  Program  and  Policy  Statement 
Adopted  by  the  Board  or  Directors.  Uni- 
versity Propessors  roR  Academic  Order, 
Inc.,  on  July  19.  1970 
1.  UPAO  and  other  academic  psopessiokal 

ORGANIZATIONS 

"University  Centers  for  Rational  Alterna- 
tives" (UCRA)  is  basically  Interested  In  and 
committed  to  a  dlsctisslon  of  the  three  prin- 
ciples stated  In  Measure  (UCRA's  publica- 
tion). UCRA  is  not  a  centralized  organiza- 
tion, but  depends  on  Individual  campxis  or- 
ganizations which  address  themselves  on  the 
basis  of  UCRA  principles  to  specific  problems 
of  their  respective  Institutions. 

"The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors'  (AAUP)  Is  a  policy-making  and 
rule-enforcing  (protective)  organization 
which,  though  It  has  campus  chapters,  oper- 
ates essentially  through  a  national  organi- 
zation. Policy-making  and  protection  lie  in 
the  hands  of  about  twenty  committees 

"University  Professors  for  Academic  Order" 
(UPAO)  U  Intended  to  be  a  policy-making 
and  rule-enforcing  (protective)  organization 
for  members  of  the  academic  profession  who 
feel,  that.  In  fact,  their  professional  and 
philosophical  interests  are  not  represented 
by  AAUP. 

In  Its  first  years,  UPAO  will  not  need  the 
elaborate  AAUP  committee  structure.  UPAO 
can.  for  the  time  being,  omit  some  of  these 
committees  which  AAUP  has  set  up.  For  Its 
organizational  purposes.  UPAO  will  Initially 
limit  the  nvunber  of  Its  committees  by  as- 
signing to  each  committee  tasks  handled  by 
several  AAUP  committees. 

n.   INITIAI.   PROGRAM   OP   UPAO 

1.  Sustained  and  funded  membership  drive 
continuing  through  stato  (regional)  and 
campus  (local)  organizations  as  soon  as  they 
are  established.  The  goal  should  be  at  least 
1500  members  by  the  end  of  1970. 

2.  Visits  by  UPAO's  president  to  establish 
personal  contact  with  provisional  state  (re- 
gional) and  camptis  (local)  representatives 
and  members. 

3.  Convocation  of  a  national  meeting  of 
State  (regional)  and  campus  (local)  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington,  D.C.,  preferably  on 
January  30-31,  1971.  which  will  elect  a  Board 
of  Directors.  Suggested:  National  Chairman. 
Secretary.  Treasurer,  one  or  two  permanent 
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delegates  from  each  region  and  the  commit- 
tee chairmen. 

m.  INITIAL  COMMrmSE  STRUCTURE  OP  UPAO 

1.  Executive  Committee. 

2.  Committee    on    Policy    Statements    on 
Academic    Issues    (has    no    counterpart    in 

AAUP) . 

3.  Committee  on  Membership  and  Dues. 

4.  Committee  on  Representation  of  Profes- 
sional and  Economic  Interests. 

5.  Committee  on  CoUege  and  University 
Goveriunent. 

6.  Committee  on  Accreditation  of  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

7.  Committee  on  College  and  University 
Teaching.  Research,  and  Publications. 

8.  Committee  on  Relationships  of  Educa- 
tion to  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

9.  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  and 
Tenure. 

10.  Committee  on  Chapters  and  Confer- 
ences. 

IV.  GENERAL  POUCY  STATEMENT 

UPAO  members  will  work  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  foU owing  objectives: 

1.  To  give  UPAO  members  the  opportunity 
to  promote  policies  on  academic  issues  which 
aim  to  recover  for  higher  education  and  the 
academic  profession  their  organic  place  and 
functions  In  an  American  society  whose  pub- 
lic life  Is  governed  by  and  organized  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitutional  and  ethical 
values  upon  which  this  nation's  social  and 
governmental  order  have  been  founded:  and 

2.  To  protect  members  of  the  academic  pro- 
fession from  academic,  professional  and  eco- 
nomic harrassment  and  from  Infringements 
upon  their  academic  and  civic  rights. 

STATE  AND  Campus  Represei^-atives  as 
OP  July  31, 1970 

STATE  REPRESENTATIVES  ^ 

Colorado  x 

Professor  William  C.  Stickler.  Department 
of  Chemistry,  University  of  Denver,  Denver, 
Colorado  80210. 

Missouri 

Professor  Jerzy  Hauptmann.  Department 
of  PoUtlcal  Science,  Park  College,  ParkvlUe. 
Missouri  64152. 

Oregon 

Professor  Fred  W.  Decker.  Department  of 
Meteorology.  Oregon  State  University,  Corval- 
11s,  Oregon  97331. 

CAMPUS   REPRESENTATIVES 

Arkansas 
Professor  George  P.  Smith  11.  School  of 
Law,   University    of   Arkansas.   Fayettevllle, 
Arkansas. 

California 

Professor  William  H.  Haeuscr,  Jr.,  Depart- 
ment of  Business,  Yuba  College,  MarysvlUe, 
California  95901. 

Professor  Carl  A.  Thomas,  Department  of 
Theatrical  Arts.  Sacramento  State  College, 
Sacramento,  California  95819. 
Colorndo 
Professor  Wladlslaw  Cieslewlcz,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  Colorado  School  of 
Mines.  Golden,  Colorado  80401. 

Professor  Roy  Colby.  Department  of  Mod- 
ern Languages,  University  of  Northern  Colo- 
rado, Greeley.  Colorado  80631. 

Professor  John  Greenway,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  University  of  Colorado,  Boul- 
der, Colorado  80302. 

Professor  Libor  Brom.  Department  of 
Modern  Languages.  University  of  Denver. 
Denver.  Colorado  80201. 

Illinois 
Professor  Patrick  Tarrant,  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages.  Illinois  State  University, 
Normal,  Ullnols  61761. 

Professor  Paul  Warren  Allen,  Director. 
School  of  Music,  North  Central  CoUege, 
Napervllle.  Illinois  60640. 


Kentucky 

Professor  R.  M.  Longyear,  Department  of 
Muslcology,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky  40506. 

Michigan 

Professor  John  A.  Clark.  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor.  Michigan  48823. 

Professor  Allan  Spitz.  James  Madison  Col- 
lege Department  of  Political  Science,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  East  Lansing.  Michigan 

48823. 

Minnesota 

Professor  Mark  Graubard,  Director.  Na- 
tional Science  Program.  University  of  Min- 
nesota. Minneapolis,  Minnesota  56455. 
Nere  Jersey 
Dean  Heinz  Mackensen.  The  University 
Evening  Division,  Palrlelgh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity, Rutherford,  New  Jersey  08028. 

Professor  George  Geng.  Department  of 
Psychology.  Olassboro  State  College,  Glass- 
boro.  New  Jersey  08028. 

New  York 
Professor  Sandor  Balogh,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Hudson  Valley  Community 
College,  Troy,  New  York  12180. 

Professor  Yolanda  Ortal,  Department  of 
Modern  Languages,  College  of  St.  Rose,  Al- 
bany, New  York 

Professor  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  LeMoyne  College, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

North  Carolina 
Professor  Robert  C.  Lamb,  Department  of 
Chemistry.  East  Carolina  University.  Green- 
vlUe,  North  Carolina  27834. 
Ohio 
Professor  Stephen  T.  Blhart,  Department 
of  Modern  Languages,  Ashland  College,  Ash- 
land, Ohio  44304. 

Professor  Nathan  P.  CardareUl,  Division  of 
Engineering  &  Science,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio  44304. 

Professor  William  O.  Swan,  Department  of 
Education,    Youngstown    State    University. 
Youngstown,  Ohio  44611. 
Oregon 
Professor  Olaf  Boedtker.  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity. Corvallls,  Oregon  97331. 
Washington 
Professor  Rev.  Robert  Bradley.  8.  J.,  Dean, 
CoUege  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  Seattle  Univer- 
sity. Seattle,  Washington  98122. 

Professor  Gary  L.  Peterson,  Department  of 
Speech,  University  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma, 
Washington  98416. 

Virginia 
Professor  Henry  A.  Myers.  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Madison  College,  Harrison- 
burg. Virginia  22801. 

Richard  CKecffe.  Librarian,  George  Mason 
College  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Pair- 
fax.  Virginia  22040. 

West  Virginia 
Professor  Dan  C.  Heldman,  Department  of 
PoUtlcal  Science  Marshall  University,  Hunt- 
ington, West  Virginia. 

Professor  James  B.  Hickman,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  University  of  West  Virginia, 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia  26605. 

OuK  Members  Write 

Professor  Tyrus  Hillway,  Director  of  Aca- 
demic Development  and  Professor  of  High 
Education  at  the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado,  wrote  to  the  Honorable  WUllam  W. 
Scranton,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Campus  Unrest  and  with  his  per- 
mission, we  reproduce  some  of  the  pertinent 
passages  of  the  letter: 

"Many  of  us  In  the  academic  community 
are  extremely  grateful  to  President  Nixon  for 
appointing  an  objective  commission  for  the 
study  of  campus  unrest  and  to  the  members 


of  the  commission  for  being  willing  to  under- 
take so  awesome  a  task  .  .  .  The  only  thing 
really  clear  is  the  fact  that,  had  we  educators 
been  wllUng  to  stand  firm  in  defending  the 
democratic  and  academic  principles  we  pro- 
fess, unrest  would  have  never  assumed  Its 
present  proportions  of  violence  . . ." 

Professor  HUlway'a  letter  then  proceeds 
with  analyzing  student  unrest  and  Ite  char- 
acteristics and  then  proceeds: 

"6.  Encouragement  of  protat  by  some 
faculty  members:  In  the  nineteen  sixties 
American  higher  education  went  through 
an  era  of  massive  growth  unprecedented  in 
our  history.  To  accommodate  the  huge  num- 
bers of  new  students  entering  during  those 
years,  universities  hired  thousands  of  new 
teachers.  Because  of  the  demand,  hiring 
standards  inevitably  feU.  Persons  with  the 
shakiest  of  credentials  were  appointed  to 
faculty  positions.  It  U  an  open  secret  that 
about  a  third  of  those  recruited  to  teach  In 
our  universities  during  the  sixties  were  poorly 
qualified.  But  classes  had  to  be  met. 

"The  natural  frustrations  of  misfit  faculty 
members  have  been  reflected  not  only  In 
their  effect  upon  student  attitudes — since 
they  encouraged  the  students  to  participate 
In  their  own  resentments,  but  also  In  the 
tendencv  to  perpetuate  mediocrity  and  a 
hosUUty  toward  high  Intellectual  achieve- 
ment. The  goal  of  many  of  these  poor  teach- 
ers, unable  to  compete  on  any  other  terms, 
became  popularity;  and  the  cheapest  way  to 
popularity,  as  every  teacher  knows.  Is  to 
support  student  movements.  The  real  mo- 
tive In  most  cases,  however.  Is  to  strike  back 
at  an  institution  and  a  society  which  have 
shown  up  the  Inadequate  teacher  for  what 
he  Is  .  .  ." 

The  letter  continues  with  an  analysis  of 
the  role  of  outsiders  and  the  news  media 
In  campus  unrest  and  goes  on: 

"8.  The  development  of  distrust  in  our  gov- 
ernment. It  has  become  popular  among  our 
citizens  to  say  that  nobody  In  government 
can  be  believed.  This  used  to  be  a  kind  of 
Joke  Inspired  by  the  excesses  of  certain  poli- 
ticians during  their  election  campaigns.  It 
is  no  longer  stated  as  a  Joke.  Even  when  the 
facts  can  be  vertlfled,  as  when  an  ItaUan 
Communist  newspaper  pubUshed  the  official 
casualty  flgures  from  North  Vietnam  and 
they  agreed  substantially  with  enemy  casu- 
alty figures  issued  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  there  has  been  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  Ignore  or  even  flatly  deny  every- 
thing emanating  from  an  official  agency. 
"Cynicism  regarding  the  pronouncements 
of  our  own  government  would  not  be  so 
dangerous  If  It  were  not  accompanied  by  a 
rather  simple-minded  wllUngness  to  accept 
without  challenge  the  propaganda  state- 
ments of  some  clearly  untrustworthy  foreign 
governments.  Misstatements  I  heard  broad- 
cast from  Iron  Curtain  radio  stations,  which 
are  under  strict  political  control,  as  part  of 
a  propaganda  campaign  many  months  ago  I 
now  hear  circulating  In  this  country  as  un- 
disputed fact.  How  could  this  come  about? 
It  Is  hardly  logical,  when  the  choice  Is  of- 
fered, for  an  American  to  accept  the  word 
of  those  whom  history  has  proved  not  only 
flagrantly  dishonest,  but  rapacious  for  self- 
aggrandizement  In  preference  to  reports  of 
our  own  government.  Some  consideration 
might  weU  be  given  to  possible  remedies  for 
this  absurd  condition  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  campus  unrest." 

Professor  Fred  W.  Decker  of  the  Meteor- 
ology Department  of  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity at  CorvsJlls  analyzed  norma  by  which 
colleges  could  be  classified  as  succeeding  or 
declining  as  a  r«8ult  of  the  present  crisis  and 
came  to  the  foUowlng  conclusions: 

"Violence,  arson,  commotion  and  money- 
squeeze  have  Increasingly  Imperiled  many 
coUeges.  Now.  the  past  Spring  1970  chaos  on 
the  campus  has  evoked  a  sweeping  public 
backlash  threatening  early  curtailment  of 
many  coUegas  ftod  unlTersltlas  .  .  .  WIU  the 


survival  of  the  fittest  actually  work,  or  will 
disaster  fall  on  the  fit  and  the  unfit  schools 
Indiscriminately?  Modern  society  needs  the 
good  colleges  and  universities  to  propagate 
Western  Civilization.  Still,  freedom  loses  to 
slavery  If  campus  sanctuaries  produce  more 
•Doctor'  Fidel  Castro  types  .  .  Distinguish- 
ing the  fit  from  the  unfit  wUl  pose  a  knotty 
problem  for  students,  faculty  and  supporters. 
They  need  factual  data  such  as  these: 

1.  How  many  classes  did  each  coUege  lose 
last  year? 

"2.  What  prospects  exist  for  continuous  In- 
struction next  year? 

"3.  How  effectively  did  each  college  cope 
with  campus  chaos? 

"4.  Does  each  college  have  clear  objectives 
and  adhere  to  them? 

"5.  Does  a  wide  spectrum  of  faculty  view- 
point produce  objective  handling  of  such 
subjects  as  economics.  polltlcaJ  science,  his- 
tory, sociology  and  philosophy? 

"Published  ratings  on  these  questions  as 
researched  by  a  fact-gathering  academic  body 
would  help  focus  the  backlash  positively. 
This  could  ensure  upbuilding  the  fit  schools 
and  reduce  the  waste  of  personal  and  nxa- 
terial  resources  of  colleges  already  doomed 
by  Inept  leadership  and  by  entrenchment  of 
the  antl-lnteUectual  barbarians." 


DEATH  OP  raVING  JAY  FAIN  OF 
PROVIDENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Scarcely  ever 
have  I  been  at  a  funeral  service  of  a 
private  citizen  that  was  as  moving  and 
simple  and  broadly  attended  by  the  peo- 
ple and  leaders  of  our  State  as  was  that 
today  of  Irving  Jay  Pain  at  Temple 
Beth-El  in  Providence.  The  reason  was 
the  character  and  contributions  to  our 
community  of  the  truly  good  and  fine 
man  we  were  mourning. 

Graduated  from  Harvard  in  1927  and 
an  Army  officer  in  World  War  n,  Irving 
Fain  had  through  his  whole  adult  life 
followed  a  course  of  total  commitment 
to  the  causes  in  which  he  believed — be 
It  the  domestic  cause  of  fair  housing  for 
Negroes  or  the  world  problem  of  peace. 
Irving  Pain  fought  and  pressed  for  what 
he  considered  right.  Rabbi  William 
Braude's  eloquent  eulogy  and  tribute  to 
him  reached  ibe  hearts  of  all  of  us  there. 


AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR: 
CASUALTY  AND  COST  PROJEC- 
TIONB  FOR  DIFPERENT  VIETNAM 
WITHDRAWAL  FLANS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  present  the  fourth  In  a 
series  of  artieles  pertaining  to  various 
aspects  of  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war.  The  artide.  entlUed  "Casualty  and 
Cost  Projections  for  Different  ^^etnam 
Withdrawal  Plans,"  written  for  the 
Congress  of  Young  ProfeasioDals  for  Pa- 
Utical  Action  by  Arnold  M.  Kuzmaek. 
Mr  Kusmsu^  is  a  former  staff  member 
of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense — systems  analjrsis— and  is 
well  within  his  realm  of  expertise  In  dis- 
cussing the  important  Issues  of  his  re- 
search paper.  .  . 

In  our  consideration  of  oar  future 
poUcy  in  Vietnam,  it  is  essential  to  know 
the  consequences  and  impllfffttlnns,  per- 
ticularly  in  terms  of  lives  as  wtil  M  fi- 
nancial resources  of  whatever  ooone  we 
choose  to  follow. 

I  found  Mr.  Kuzmack's  article  »  Trnni- 
able  contribution  to  comparative  knowl- 
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appendix:  methodology 
CattuMy  methodology 
Casualty  projections  were  derived  as  fol- 
lows. VS.  troops  provided  about  637,000  man- 
years  in  South  Vietnam  In  FT  1969  and  48«.- 
000  man-years  (annual  rate)  for  the  first  9 
months  of  FY  1970.  Actual  nimibers  of  cas- 
ualties and  rates  per  1,000  man-years  are 
shown  In  the  following  table. 


Total  number  (rate  p«r 
1,000  man-years) 

Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  year 
1969 

1970(9 
months) 

Killed  in  action 

Wounded  in  action 

11,340    (21) 

67,391  (  25) 

4,252  (12) 
34,594(95) 

The  FY  1970  casualty  rates  are  then  ap- 
plied to  the  number  of  man-years  In  South 
Vietnam  that  would  obtain  tar  the  alterna- 
tive considered. 

Cost  methodology 

Costs  are  computed  by  associating  Military 
Personnel  (MllPers) ,  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance (O&M),  and  Procurement  outlays  for 
the  war  with  the  nimnber  of  man-years  In- 
coimtry  (MYIC)  in  South  Vietnam.  The  cal- 
culations proceed  as  follows : 

1.  Official  Defense  Department  estimates  of 
the  incremental  costs  of  the  war  in  FY  1969 
and  1970  are  shown  In  the  next  table.  Figures 
for  FY  1971  are  not  given  in  order  to  keep  the 
President's  assumed  withdrawal  rate  secret. 
The  figures  shown  are  outlays  in  millions  of 
current  dollars. 


Fiscal  year 


1969 


1970 


Military  personnel $5,666  $5,375 

O.illf.r 6,488  5,438 

Procurement 8,757  6,283 

R.D.T.4E 139  112 

Military  construction 494  220 

Total 21,544  17.428 


2.  Incremental  military  personnel  for  the 
war  can  be  estimated  at  about  950,000  men. 
consisting  of  830,000  actual  increase  in  end 
strength  and  about  120.000  made  available 
by  the  civilian/military  substitution  pro- 
gram, as  of  end  FY  1969.  For  FY  1969.  this 
results  in  a  Mil  Pers  cost  of  about  $6,000  per 
man-year  and  1.77  man-years  per  MYIC  (the 
excess  being  in  support  functions  outside 
Vietnam  and  in  the  training  pipeline). 

3.  Assuming  inflation  in  Mil  Pers  costs  of 
10 ""f  between  FY  1969  and  1970  (consistent 
with  Mr.  Moot's  figures)  and  6''o  between 
FY  1970  and  1971  (refiecting  recent  pay  raise 
decisions),  we  will  have  a  Mil  Pers  cost  per 
man-year  of  •6.600  In  FY  1970  and  $7,000  in 
FY  1971.  This  results  In  1.73  man-years  per 
MYIC  in  FY  1970.  since  there  will  be  about 
470.000  MYIC  in  FY  1970. 

4.  We  assume  that  in  FY  1971  and  later 
years,  the  ratio  can  be  reduced  to  1.65  man- 
years  per  MYIC.  reflecting  the  ability  to 
reduce  the  training  pipeline  ahead  of  force 
level  reductions.  This  results  in  Mil  Pers  out- 
lays of  about  $11,500  per  MYIC  in  FY  1971 
and  later  years. 

6.  Mr.  Moot's  figures  Imply  O&M  outlays 
per  MYIC  of  about  $12,000  in  FY  1969  and 
$11,500  in  FY  1970.  The  trend  is  projected 
to  $11,000  in  FY  1971,  and  later  years.  Sim- 
ilarly, they  imply  Procurement  outlays  per 
MYIC  of  about  $16,300  in  FY  1969  and  $13,300 
In  FY  1970,  which  we  project  to  $11,000  in 
FY  1971  and  later  years.  These  calcvdations 


result  in  a  variable  cost  of  $33,500  per  MYIC 
In  FY  1971  and  later  years. 

6.  In  addition.  RDT&E  and  Military  Con- 
struction are  assumed  to  continue  at  their 
FY  1970  rate  as  long  as  large  numbers  of 
U.S.  troops  remain  in  Vietnam.  Outlays  for 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  are  taken  at 
$0.1  billion  in  FY  1971.  and  $1.0  biUion  in 
FY  1972  and  later. 


SOME  POINTS  ON  GEOPOLITICS 

Mr.  ALIiOTT.  Mr.  President.  Prof. 
Stefan  Possony,  director  ol  the  inter- 
national studies  program  at  the  Hoover 
Institute  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace 
at  Stanford  University,  has  kindly  pre- 
pared for  me  a  series  of  memorandums 
setting  forth  his  views  on  various  aspects 
of  the  most  vexing  international  prob- 
lems facing  this  Nation. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  be  exposed 
to  Professor  Possony's  thinking,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  two  of  his 
memorandums  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  els  follows: 

Some  Points  on  Geopolitics 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  been  created 
by  geopolitlcians  who  have  been  tolklng 
about  so-csJled  heartlands  the  possession  of 
which,  as  they  see  it.  provides  control  over 
far  larger  areas.  Sir  Halford  MacKlnder  was 
talking  of  a  heartland  where  the  fate  of  the 
entire  world  has  been  customarily  decided. 
He  was  sure  that  this  heartland  is  some- 
where in  the  plains  which  connect  Europe 
with  Asia,  but  he  was  mercifully  vague  and 
inconsistent  about  precise  locations. 

This  theory  stood  in  contradiction  to  that 
of  Admiral  Mahan  who  regarded  the  sea  as 
the  dominant  geographic  element.  Others 
viewed  primary  Industrial  areas,  such  as  the 
Ruhr,  the  Midlands,  or  Manchuria,  as  heart- 
lands in  the  industrial  age  and  It  is  this 
theory  which  unconsciously  influences  think- 
ing about  the  importance  or  non-Importance 
of  Vietnam. 

The  logic  is,  essentially,  that  Vietnam  does 
not  have  the  potential  for  heavy  industry,  so 
it  makes  no  difference  who  has  the  place.  If 
the  country  remains  divided,  no  one  benefits 
from  any  advantage,  and  if  it  Is  united,  the 
side  which  influences  or  controls  it.  does  not 
gain,  while  the  side  which  "loses",  experiences 
no  loss. 

This  theory  Is  unconvincing  because  it 
fails  to  account  for  economic  development 
and  for  "valueless"  locations  like  Switzer- 
land or  Hong  Kong.  Moreover,  power  stniggles 
are  dynamic.  The  importance  of  a  given  ter- 
ritory depends  on  where  the  fields  of  the 
competing  forces  intersect.  Therefore,  im- 
portance varies  toith  time,  the  line-ups  of 
international  conflict,  technology,  and  trade 
patterns,  etc.  For  example,  during  the  18th 
century,  the  Caribbean  was  considered  to  be 
of  the  greatest  economic  Importance :  it  pro- 
duced the  world's  sugar.  Canada  was  regarded 
as  useless  because  Its  climate  was  unmanage- 
able. 

No  one  has  really  stated  that  Vietnam  has 
no  strategic  value  but  it  Is  quite  true  that 
the  geopolitics  of  the  area  have  not  been 
worked  out.  Nevertheless,  history  happens  to 
be  a  rather  good  guide.  Vietnam  and  the  rest 
of  Indochina  have  been  the  zone  where  the 
cultural  and  poUtlcal  orbits  of  India  and 
China  were  intersecting  and  for  which  Euro- 
pean imperialisms  were  heavily  competing. 
The  waters  of  Southeast  Asia  are  one  of  the 
foremost  maritime  crossroads  of  the  world. 

During  the  30th  century  the  area  proved 


to  be  a  key  to  southern  China  which  in  turn, 
for  the  approaches  from  the  western  world, 
as  well  as  for  political  development,  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  the  key  to  China  as  a 
whole.' 

The  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  did  not 
seek  any  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  but 
gradually  was  forced  into  the  region.  In  1941. 
President  Roosevelt  decided  on  economic 
sanctions  when  the  Japanese  entered  Indo- 
china. This  last-ditch  decision  led  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  By  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  U.S. 
was  heavily  Involved  in  Indochina  and — in- 
advertently— facilitated  Ho  Chi  Minh's  road 
to  power.  When  the  French  resumed  control, 
we  got  out  and  decided  not  to  support  a  de- 
caying colonial  structure;  but  we  ended  up 
helping  the  French  against  the  communist 
offensive  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  Mao's 
seizure  of  China  and  the  armistice  In  Korea. 

We  decided,  in  1954,  against  Intervening 
militarily  to  save  Dien  Blen  Phu  but  we  did 
support  South  Vietnam  economically  and 
with  some  nUlltery  assistance  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  President  Kennedy  stepped 
up  help.  President  Johnson  finally  saw  him- 
self compelled  to  intervene  in  full  force. 

The  point  of  this  story  is  that  no  less  than 
six  American  Presidents'  every  one  of  whom 
was  opposed  to  an  American  Involvement  In 
Indochina,  got  drawn  into  the  area — six 
American  Presidents  saw  no  alternative. 

The  Indochlnese  war  has  lasted  for  about 
thirty  years,  with  different  belligerents  and 
changing  meanings,  and  the  conflict  has 
gradually  grown  more  serloiis.  Some  of  the 
local  guerrilla  operations  may  not  be  im- 
portant and  most  of  them  move  slowly,  but 
the  duration  of  the  crisis  is  not  an  accident. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  conflict  will  continue 
as  long  as  there  Is  no  re-orlentation  or  no 
political  change  at  Hanoi;  and  possibly  at 
Peking. 

It  has  become  quite  clear  that  the  area  is 
strategically  important  to  China,  the  USSR, 
and  the  United  States.  The  USSR  and  the 
U.S.  are  involved,  among  other  reasons,  be- 
cause of  the  significance  of  Southeast  Asia 
for  India.  The  United  States  is  seriously  af- 
fected also  because  of  its  relations  with 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia;  as 
well  as  Australia  which  is  connected  with 
Singapore.  Malaysia,  and  Britain.  Cliina  )s 
concerned  because  of  economic,  ethnic,  and 
geographical  reasons. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Yoakimi.  a  contributor  to 
the  Sew  Republic,  talked  to  a  mythical  Mr. 
Hee.  travelling  propagandist  for  Red  China. 
(Congressional  Recoho,  May  25,  1970.  p. 
16877.)  Mr.  Hee  suggested  that  the  commu- 
nists tricked  Mr.  Nixon  into  Cambodia.  But 
what  Is  planned  for  the  future?  Hee  smiled. 
"Well,  we  shall  wait  until  you  are  as  mired  in 
Cambodia  as  you  are  In  Vietnam.  Then  Laos. 
Then  Burma.  India.  Pakistan.  Afghanistan. 
Iran.  Iraq  .  . 

"Walt",  Bi4r.  Yoakvmi  almost  shouted.  "You 
are  taking  us  right  into  the  Middle  East. 
That  might  mean  war  with  Russia  as  welll" 

"Ah.  so?"  said  Mr.  Hee. 

The  story  is  funny.  But  it  has  an  element 
of  geopolitical  trutli.  The  Chinese  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  domino  theory  but  in  the  arti- 
choke strategy.  Mr.  Wallace  Carroll  in  an 
article  Inserted  by  Senator  Church  into  the 
Congressional  Record.  May  25.  1970.  pages 
16897-16900.  while  suggesting  that  we  "come 
home"  from  Southeast  Asia,  warned  strongly 
that  the  dominoes  are  falling  in  the  Middle 
East — in  Iraq.  Syria,  UAR,  Libya.  Algeria, 
Sudan,  the  two  Yemens.  Aden.  Somalia  and 


>  Dxiring  the  19th  century  much  of  the  In- 
ternational power  struggle  centered  on  the 
Balkans  and  Turkey.  By  way  of  an  analogue, 
Southeast  Asia  may  be  compared  with  the 
Balkans  ajod  China  with  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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the  GuU-  So  if  the  eastern  dominoes  fall  to- 
ward the  west  and  the  mld-eastem  dominoes 
toward  the  east,  there  will  be  a  dramatic  con- 
vergence. What  about  thinking  In  terms  of 
breaking  dikes  Instead  of  falling  dominoes? 
I  refer  again  to  my  testimony  of  March  17. 
1970.  on  the  slno-sovlet  conflict.  The  general 
finding  was  that  this  conflict  is  a  "border  dis- 
pute" and  an  "Ideological  struggle",  but  that 
It  transcends  those  limited  descriptions  by 

far. 

The  fundamental  fact  Is  that  the  USSR 
has  a  highly  vulnerable  flank  In  Its  Far  East- 
ern and  Pacific  possessions.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  this  flank  appears  to  be  indefensi- 
ble   against   a   strong    and   resolute   future 

China.  „coo 

The  Far  East  is  the  area  where  the  USSR, 
the  strongest  communist  super-power,  en- 
counters China,  the  second  strongest  and 
hostile  communist  super-power;  In  that  area, 
the  USSR  also  encounters  Japan,  the  second 
strongest  power  In  the  Free  World  and  a  key 
ally  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  the  Par  East  Is  the  area  where  the 
strongest  and  the  mutually  most  antagon- 
istic political  forces  of  the  current  epoch  are 
Intersecting. 

The  Far  East  Is  the  rocky  cradle  of  the 
potentially  largest  conflict  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  Tet  It  Is  also  the  area  where  the  USSR 
U  weakest  and  where,  with  the  resources  cur- 
rently at  Its  disposal.  It  has  the  least  capa- 
bility of  strengthening  Its  position  slgnlfl- 
cantly.  The  Soviets  may  rely  on  nuclear 
weapons  which  In  the  Par  East  are  their  one 
and  only  military  hope,  yet  the  rapid  emer- 
gence of  China  as  a  nuclear  power  is  compli- 
cating the  USSR's  Far  Eastern  defense  prob- 
lems. In  fact.  100-200  Chinese  MRBM's  and 
shorter  range  missiles  gravely  threaten  the 
USSR  east  of  the  60th  meridian  and  render 
the  Soviet  hold  on  the  Balkal-Amur-Ussurl 
area  most  tenuous.  If  the  USSR  were  to  be 
pushed  away  from  the  Pacific  littoral.  It 
would  not  only  cease  to  be  as  powerful  as  It 
is  today,  but  Its  fragile  multl-ethnlc  ar- 
rangements In  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  would 
collapse. 

Soviet  strategy  against  the  United  States 
has  been  motivated  by  a  set  of  offensive  goals 
which  Include  the  completion  of  the  world 
revolution  or  the  attainment  of  world  hege- 
mony or  even  domination;  or  negatively,  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power.  The  accomplishment  of 
such  ultimate  goals  Is  not  necessary  for  the 


=  Mr.  Carroll  says  "the  GNP  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos.  Cambodia.  Thailand,  and  Malaysia 
combined  Is  barely  $11  billion.  Compare  this 
with  little  Belgium  which  alone  has  a  GNP 
of  about  22  blUlon."  "If  these  five  Asian 
countries  Joined  up  with  China  .  .  ..  the  ef- 
fect on  the  world  balance  would  be  negli- 
gible." So  let's  rather  worry  about  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  must  not  lose  the 
Middle  East,  which  we  are  doing.  But  Mr. 
Carrol's  argument  for  holding  the  Middle 
East  Is  quite  false.  Belgium's  GNP  was  $21 
billion  In  1968.  according  to  the  London  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies.  The  combined 
GNP  of  the  five  Asian  countries  was  $12.4 
billion.  Surely  we  should  add  Singapore 
which  brings  the  total  to  tlS.e  billion.  If 
Burma  and  Indonesia  were  added,  the  total 
goes  to  $25  billion;  and  with  the  Philippines 
and  Taiwan  we  would  reach  $36  billion.  The 
GNP  of  Red  China  is  supposedly  $78  billion, 
which  may  be  a  little  high.  Thus.  Southeast 
Asia.  In  terms  of  GNP.  Is  about  half  that  of 
China;  the  five  sUtes  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Carroll  plus  Singapore  have  nearly  18%  of 
the  Chinese  GNP.  By  contrast,  the  combined 
Income  of  Algeria.  Iraq,  Syria,  and  UAR  Is 
$11.5  billion.  The  income  of  the  other#Mld- 
dle  Eastern  States  mentioned  by  Mr.  Car- 
roll Is  not  exactly  known  but  due  to  the 
characteriatlcs  of  the  Arab  oil  Industry  It  la 
partly  artiflclal. 


survival  of  the  USSR  as  a  country.  A  gradual 
evolution  of  the  imperial  structure  of  the 
present  Russo -communist  Inner  and  outer 
empire  into  a  genuinely  federal  system  would 
allow  the  USSR  to  achieve  accommodation 
with  the  Free  World;  but  this  presupposed 
that  offensive  goals  be  scrapped.  In  other 
words,  its  offensive  strategy  Is  the  USSR's 
most  expensive  luxury. 

Soviet  strategy  directed  at  China  Is  of  an 
entirely  different  nature;  It  aims  at  political 
survival  and  the  preservation  of  the  USSR. 
This  soviet  strategy  has  a  defensive  goal,  but 
it  Is  not.  and  cannot  be.  a  defensive  strategy: 
the  attainment  of  the  defensive  objective  re- 
quires offensive  actions. 

Soviet  operational  goals  Include  the  re- 
capture of  Manchuria  which  the  USSR  must 
acquire  to  develop  the  soviet  Par  East  and 
render  It  defensible.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  defense  capacities  of  the  USSR  and 
weaken  the  Chinese  threat,  the  Soviets  also 
appear  to  aim  at  separating  from  the  main 
body  of  China  the  northern  tier  of  Chinese 
provinces,  more  correctly  the  autonomous 
regions  which  are  Inhabited  by  ethnic  and 
religious  minority  groups.  Just  as  the  USSR 
decided  It  cannot  live  with  a  unlfled  Ger- 
many, so  It  now  seems  to  regard  a  unlfled 
China  as  unacceptable. 

The  fundamental  point  is  this:  the  USSR 
does  need  Manchuria,  lest  it  ceases  being  a 
Paclflc  and  perhaps  even  an  Asian  power. 

II  Manchuria  were  taken  over  by  the 
Soviets,  a  huge  development  program  would 
have  to  be  imdertaken.  The  Kremlin  may 
be  compelled  to  renounce  its  preventive  war 
plans  because  nuclear  attack  might  boomer- 
ang against  the  Maritime  Provinces.  If  then 
the  USSR  tries  to  strengthen  its  Far  Eastern 
possessions  as  best  as  it  can.  a  still  more 
gigantic  Investment  program  would  be  man- 
datory. But  In  order  to  accelerate  Far  Eastern 
development  by  several  orders  of  magnitude, 
the  USSR  needs  logistics  capabilities  far 
beyond  those  offered  by  the  very  limited 
capacities  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and 
AN-22  giant  cargo  planes.  The  enlargement 
of  west-east  rail  transportation  would  be 
extremely  costly  and  probably  impractical: 
the  rapid  build-up  of  a  satisfactory  rail  and 
road  net  Is  impossible. 

Economically  speaking,  the  soviet  Far  East 
Is  far  more  difficult  to  Integrate  with  the 
areas  of  the  Urals  than  Britain  with  Canada 
or  Australia. 

During  the  19th  century,  British  Imperial 
policy  was  dominated  by  the  need  to  have 
secure  sea  communications  between  England 
and  India.  The  USSR  now  finds  Itself  In  a 
position  where  it  needs  a  secure  sea  route 
between  its  European  territories  and  the  Far 
East.  The  northern  sea  route  through  the 
Arctic  which  Is  short  and  entirely  soviet- 
controlled,  can  serve  only  a  supplementary 
line  of  communications. 

It  Is  this  overpowering  need  for  sea  com- 
munications between  the  western  and  eastern 
USSR  which  has  driven  the  Kremlin  to  the 
rapid  build-up  of  sea  power.  That  a  fully 
developed  soviet  sea  route  to  the  Far  East 
would  have  both  defensive  and  oflTenslve  uses 
and  would  weigh  heavily  on  the  fate  of  all 
Asian  nations  is  self-evident. 

The  Soviet  sea  route  to  the  Par  East  starts 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Passage  through  the  Dar- 
danelles Is  presently  secured  through  Inter- 
national agreements  which  are  buttressed  by 
friendly  political  relations  with  Turkey,  a 
member  of  NATO.  In  due  time,  the  Krem- 
lin may  find  that  this  arrangement  Is  un- 
satisfactory and  may  maneuver  to  extrude 
Turkey  from  the  NATO  alll&noe. 

The  Soviets  have  secured  port  privileges  In 
the  Mediterranean,  especially  at  Latakla, 
Syria,  and  Port  Said  and  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
They  also  are  welcome  In  Algerian  ports,  in- 
cluding Mers-el-Kheblr. 

In  the  Red  Sea.  the  Soviets  have  prlvUeges 
in  Has  Banas,  Egypt,  and  they  have  been 
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building  a  port  at  Hodelda,  Yemen.  They 
have  very  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
Aden,  gateway  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  They  are 
helpmg  m  port  construction  at  Berbera, 
Somalia,  and  they  are  negotiating  for  priv- 
ileges at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

They  appear  to  be  welcome  In  Basra,  Iraq. 
They  are  contributing  to  the  building  of  the 
naval  base  at  Vishakhapatnam,  India,  where 
they  have  been  granted  facilities,  and  they 
appear  interested  in  acquiring  a  naval  base 
of  their  own  on  the  Andaman  Islands. 

The  electoral  victory  of  the  left  parties  In 
Ceylon  may  greatly  facilitate  soviet  naval 
strategy  in  Asia. 

The  Soviets  are  penetrating,  on  a  commer- 
cial basis,  into  Singapore,  where  they  fell  heir 
to  British  faculties.  The  Soviets  have  taken 
Initial  steps  for  a  presence  at  Hongkong.  Ebi- 
ller  attempts  to  gain  footholds  In  Indonesia 
are  presently  in  abeyance. 
All  In  all,  a  smashing  performance. 
While  the  Soviets  aim  at  a  sea  route  by 
which  they  can  circumnavigate  the  whole  of 
the  Asian  continent,  they  may  in  the  proc- 
ess acquire  slgnlflcant  control  over  oil  pro- 
duction and  transportation.  Including 
Japan's  and  Western  Europe's  main  oil 
flows.  They  wUl  need  Middle  Eastern  oil 
supplies  themselves,  and  above  all  they  may 
be  interested  in  augmenting  their  cash  In- 
come: their  Import  needs  are  rising  steeply 
but  their  exports  still  are  largely  restricted 
to  raw  materials.  Perhaps  the  thought  has 
occurred  to  the  Kremlin  that  Middle  East- 
ern oil  revenues  are  needed  to  finance  the 
slno-sovlet  dispute  and  the  build-up  of  the 
soviet-controlled  parts  of  the  Far  East. 

The  grandiose  soviet  sea  route  is  at  present 
blocked  at  the  Suez  Canal.  For  striking  at 
China,  the  USSR  would  not  rely  on  supplies 
coming  through  Suez.  But  If,  unexpectedly, 
the  war  should  drag  on,  they  would  need  the 
sea  route.  Conversely,  If  they  attain  their 
territorial  objectives,  they  need  the  sea  route  ^ 
quite  urgently  to  be  able  to  hold  their  con-  j^ 
quests  and  develop  the  conquered  areas;  and 
If  they  decide  against  preventive  war,  the 
sea  route,  as  I  pointed  out,  Is  still  more  im- 
portant as  a  prerequisite  for  the  Industrial- 
ization of  the  Baikal-Amur  region. 

The  Suez  Canal  Is  the  key  to  soviet  power 
In  the  Par  East.  It  must,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected that  the  USSR  will  be  reaching  out 
for  control  over  the  Canal,  either  for  direct 
control  or  control  by  proxy. 

The  obvious  Chinese  recourse  against 
soviet  strategy  In  the  Far  East  and  the  de- 
velopments along  the  circumferential  sea 
route  Is  to  move  southward  toward  Singa- 
pore and,  if  possible,  toward  Indonesia.  But 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  advance,  the 
Chinese  need  satellite  governments  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

The  Chinese  also  have  moved  Into  the  Arab 
guerrilla  movement,  especially,  so  It  seems, 
Into  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Front,  for 
the  purpose  of  derailing  soviet  strategy  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  recent  flare-up  In  Jor- 
dan suggests  that  Peking  Is  trying  to  estab- 
lish Jordan  as  a  Maoist  colony. 

Precisely  because  there  Is  a  slno-sovlet  con- 
flict which  Is  steadily  growing  In  impor- 
tance, the  Southeast  Asian  and  Middle  East- 
ern theaters  are  Inter-connected  and  Inter- 
dependent. It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
American  national  Interests  cannot  be  pro- 
tected by  disregarding  one  or  the  other  of 
those  Inter-dependent  theaters,  nor  can  our 
strategy  be  successful.  If  It  Is  not  addressed 
to  the  Asian  conflict  In  Its  entirety. 

DID    WE    LOSE    A    BATTLK7 

Many  statements  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  pressing  reason  why 
the  United  States  commenced  the  operation 
against  Cambodia.  Yet  the  critics  failed  to 
dlscxisB  the  recent  communist  strategy  as  It 
was  explained  In  a  speech  by  General  Glap. 
Olap's  lengthy  pronouncement.  The  party's 
military  line  is  the  ever-victorious  banner  of 


people's  war  in  our  country,  was  broadcast 
by  Radio  Hanoi  on  December  14  to  20,  1969. 
Captured  COSVN  Resolution  No.  9.  dated 
July  1969,  also  cuide  clear  communist  strat- 
egy which  moreover  could  be  deduced  from 
the'  deployment  of  the  communist  forces. 

After  study  of  those  documents,  early  in 
1970  I  for  one  expected  that  the  conununlsts 
would  continue  with  big  unit  offensives, 
which  necessarily  wotUd  have  to  be  based 
upon  the  staging  bases  In  Cambodia.  Since 
then  a  Vletcong  defector  has  confirmed  that 
an  offensive  was  planned  for  May  of  1970 
but  was  postponed  because  of  Sihanouks 
ouster:  an  offensive  against  Cambodia  was 
substituted  for  the  abandoned  offensive 
against  South  Vietnam.  (This  defector,  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  also  disclosed  that  16 
Red  Chinese  advisers  had  been  "helping 
with  the  planning  of  the  Tet  offensive  of 
1968".)  (San  Jose  Mercury,  June  6,  1970.) 
The  analysis  of  the  broad  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  general  intention  of  Hanoi 
was  to  maintain  guerrilla  warfare  within 
South  Vietnam  and  to  prepare  for  a  de- 
cisive Invasion  with  regular  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  from  Cambodia  against  South 
Vietnam  at  a  time  when  either  the  UrUted 
States  had  withdrawn  the  bulk  of  its  foroM 
or  when  a  "general  uprising"  could  be 
launched  Inside  the  country.  MeanwhUe,  the 
plan  was  to  keep  up  the  offensive  pressure  in 
order  to  neutraUze  the  paclflcaUon  programs. 
(Late  In  March  the  communists  still  were 
pushing  their  operations  In  the  Mekong 
Delta.) 

The  fall  of  Sihanouk  created  a  new  situa- 
tion and  a  moment  for  negotiation  seemed  at 
hand.  Even  the  sovlete  made  proposals. 
President  Nixon  delivered  his  address  of  April 
20.  with  the  announced  withdrawal  of  150,- 
000  men.  This  speech  was  designed  to  get 
serious  negotiation  underway. 

In  reply,  two  things  happened:  first,  the 
Chinese  organized  the  Indochlnese  summit 
conference  which  established  the  political 
framework  for  communist  war  against  Cam- 
bodia- and  second,  communist  attacks 
against  Cambodia  began  coincident  with 
that  conference  on  April  24.  Those  attacks 
are  described  In  a  letter  of  May  1  by  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  Cambodia  to 
the  President  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 
(CoNoaESSioNAi.  Record.  May  22.  1970,  p. 
16773) .  The  hopes  of  negotiation  were  burled 
once  again. 

The  objective  of  the  re-scheduled  commu- 
nist offensive  was  to  connect  all  the  staging 
bases  and  create  an  unbroken,  fully  CP  con- 
trolled corridor  between  SlhanoukvlUe  and 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  "trail";  or,  to  put  this  dif- 
ferently, to  have  the  North  Vietnamese  toke 
over  the  entire  eastern  part  of  Cambodia. 
The  communists  also  moved  against  Phn<Mn 
Penh  and  the  highway  connecting  Phnom 
Penh  with  Bangkok.  This  operation  had  ob- 
vious political  purposes  but  also  was  de- 
signed to  secure  the  supply  of  rice. 

According  to  the  best  Information  pub- 
lished m  the  European  and  American  press, 
the  communists  had  40,000  to  60.000  men 
organized  In  five  or  possibly  six  divisions  In 
Cambodia. 

The  initiative  taken  by  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  against  Cambodia  dis- 
rupted Hanoi's  operational  plans  and  dis- 
persed the  communist  main  units,  forcing 
them  into  difficult,  costly,  and  tlme-constun- 
Ing  re-groupings,  and  pushing  them  away 
from  the  most  sensitive  areas  In  South  Viet- 
nam, i.e.  Saigon  and  the  Mekong  Delta. 
Furthermore,  the  operation  closed  commu- 
nist logistics  lines  through  the  Cambodian 
ports.  This  logistics  set-up  supported  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  In  Cambodia 
(wlilch  were  regarded  as  the  forces  that 
would  win  the  decisive  batUe).  It  also  pro- 
vided 76%  and  60%  of  the  suppUes  the  Vlet- 
cong needed,  respectively,  In  the  IV  Ooirpa 


and  III  Corps  areas  within  South  Vietnam.* 
Thirdly,  the  operation  provided  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  with  stxccess  and  offensive 
experience  which,  after  years  of  defensive 
fighting,  it  needed  to  become  an  effective 
battle  force.  Those  results  were  far  more  Im- 
portant than  the  sizable  booty  which  our 
forces  seized,  but  which,  nevertheless 
slashed  deeply  Into  the  armament  of  at  least 
half  the  North  Vietnamese  divisions  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Not  the  least  result  has  been  that  the 
Cambodian  operation  created  cooperation  be- 
tween South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  with 
Cambodia.  It  also  has  aUowed  the  Combodlan 
army  to  get  organized,  trained  and  armed, 
so  that  In  the  end  It  may  prove  to  be  an 
additional  force  of  80.000  to  100,000  men  ar- 
rayed against  the  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sors. 

The  CamtxxUan  army  was  given  very  low 
ratings  but  so  far  it  has  given  a  surprisingly 
good  account  of  Itself.  Apparently  It  Is  In- 
fused by  excellent  morale  which,  by  Itself, 
Is  a  revealing  (if  Ignored)  Indicator  of  the 
political  situation  In  Cambodia. 

As  to  the  (usually  ignored)  poUtlcal  situ- 
ation among  the  North  Vietnamese,  It  Is  cer- 
tainly newsworthy  that  the  defection  rate 
has  gone  up  since  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion— the  defection  rate  from  North  Vietna- 
mese, not  VC  units. 

Those  results  may  not  be  final  and  the 
commimlsts  remain  able  to  take  counter- 
measures.  They  may  succeed  in  capturing 
parts  of  Cambodia.  But  since  the  main  re- 
quirement of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  strategy  Is 
to  gain  time  and  to  Improve  mutual  self-de- 
fense among  the  Asian  peoples,  this  opera- 
tion was  definitely  helpfiU.  The  closing  of 
the  Cambodian  ports  to  communist  logistics 
shovUd  be  a  lasting  gain.  Since  the  extension 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  "traU"  to  the  areas  south 
of  the  14th  parallel  is  difficult  for  terrain 
reasons,  the  "logistics  future"  of  that  com- 
munist front  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
utilization  of  the  Mekong  river. 

The  communists  may  put  pressure  on 
western  Cambodia,  perhaps  to  create  a  poUt- 
lcal base  for  Sihanouk,  and  they  will  have  to 
fight  for  the  Mekong.  Otherwise  they  prob- 
ably win  put  their  new  center  of  gravity  into 
southern  Laos  and  exert  their  main  offensive 
pressure  against  I  and  n  Corps  areas  In  South 
Vietnam.  There  Is  much  concern  that  the  war 
has  been  expanded,  yet  chances  are  that  the 
theater  of  war  has  shrimk  In  in  and  IV 
Corps  areas,  where  the  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  population  Is  concentrated. 

There  have  been  assertions  that  the  Cam- 
bodian initiative  was  stlU  another  flop  but 
about  the  only  real  support  for  this  conten- 
tion has  been  the  fact  that  the  commxmlst 
forces  have  not  all  been  wiped  out.  This  Is 
true,  but  It  does  not  follow  that,  therefore, 
those  forces  are  able  to  continue  their  opera- 
tions imweakened  from  a  few  miles  further 
back.  According  to  this  way  of  thinking,  no 
one  ever  would  have  fought  a  battle  In  all 
history.  If  the  criterion  for  an  American  Ini- 
tiative shoiild  be  that  the  enemy  must  be 
smashed  and  annlhUated  or  else  we  better 
do  nothing,  then  the  contention  really  Is 
that  we  should  have  attacked  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  with  nuclear  weapons. 

The  type  of  war  we  are  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  requires  many  engagements  none  of 
which  by  Itself  Is  or  can  be  decisive.  It  Is 


» According  to  other  sources  the  Slhanouk- 
vlUe logistics  line  supplied  some  90%  of  the 
VC  military  supplies  in  the  in  Corps  area 
and  also  was  a  main  weapons  source  for  the 
communist  forces  operating  against  the  n 
Corps  area.  The  communist  forces  operating 
against  TV  Corps  area  received  their  equip- 
ment supplies  exclusively  from  Slhanotik- 
vUle.  (Congressional  Record,  Aprtl  23,  1970, 
p.  12985. 


the  sum  total  of  those  engagements  which 
ultimately  tips  the  scales  and  It  Is  the  pre- 
dominance of  successes  or  failures  which  un- 
less one  of  the  bllllgerents  loses  his  base 
areas,  brings  about  a  settlement  of  the  war. 
I.e.  the  reestabllshment  of  peace. 

The  pushing  back  of  an  enemy  preparing 
for  an  offensive  knocks  out  that  particular 
offensive.  The  destruction  of  staging  bases 
which  he  had  been  buUdlng  for  years— more 
than  8,000  bunkers! — and  the  seizure  of 
masses  of  equipment  inevitably  weaken  him. 
This  means  that  If  a  new  offensive  will  be 
tried  nevertheless.  It  wUl  be  far  weaker  than 
It  would  have  been,  or  else  the  offensive 
must  be  delayed  and  Its  preparation  wUl  be 
considerably  more  costly.  To  disregard  the  ef- 
fects of  a  successful  attack  over  a  broad 
front  is  Incompetent.  At  tbe  very  least,  the 
North  Vietnamese  lost  time,  while  we  gained 
time. 

The  communists  also  have  been  forced 
Into  a  larger  theater  of  operations,  without 
a  safe  rear  and  with  a  substantlaUy  Increased 
number  of  enemies  operating  against  their 
communications.  TheoretlcaUy,  the  Chinese 
can  supply  additional  manpower,  but  North 
Vietnam  stiU  has  enough  reserves  and  Chi- 
nese soldiers  may  not  be  too  welcome  in 
Cambodia.  The  point  is  that  the  logistics 
lines  already  have  been  operating  to 
capacity. 

This  evaluation  Is  platitudinous  but  nec- 
essary since  a  studied  effort  has  been  made 
to  beUttle  or  deny  o\ir  success.  Such  beUt- 
tUng  is  routine  propaganda  and  can  be  called 
the  "so  what?  "  theme.  Suppose  a  man  makes 
1  mllUon  dollars  In  a  week.  Normally,  this 
would  be  regarded  as  a  great  success.  But 
it  is  easy  to  "question"  the  gain.  What  about 
taxes?  Dldnt  he  reaUy  want  to  make  2  mil- 
lion? Did  the  money  cure  his  lUcers?  And 
won't  his  wife  now  get  a  divorce? 

The  press  invented  the  canard  that  the  aim 
of  the  operation  was  to  seize  COSVN  head- 
quarters and  i)ersonnel.  ThU  didn't  work, 
see?  Yet  there  were  about  a  dozen  strikes 
into  Cambodia  and  only  one,  at  most,  was 
directed  at  COSVN.  (For  further  deUU  on 
these  red  herring  tactics,  see  Congressional 
Record,  May  20,  1970,  p.  16347.) 

The  most  instructive  case  of  the  negatlvls- 
tlc  type  of  reporting  deals  with  ARVN.  Prior 
to  the  strike  there  was  much  moaning  about 
the  poor  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  Now  this  morale  proved  to  be  high. 
Is  this  change  perhaps  advantageous?  Not 
at  aU.  because  now  the  ARVN  make  difficul- 
ties for  the  United  States. 

According  to  an  old  saying,  a  battle  lost  la 
a  battle  one  believes  to  be  lost.  Jilany  people 
talk  and  write  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  we  lost  the  battle.  If  we  beUeve 
this,  then  the  enemy  wlU  have  won. 
national  will 
War  but  especially  the  war  in  Indochina, 
is  a  contest  of  wUl.  The  point  of  those  who 
advocate  that  we  stop  flghtmg  and  get  out 
is  really  that  the  United  States  should  dU- 
play  a  weaker  wlU  than  the  enemy.  Senator 
Fulbrlght  stated  that  "the  enemy"  Is  "set- 
tling in  for  the  long  haul  of  indefinite  guer- 
rUla  warfare,  and  we  are  not  able  to  control 
the  decisions  that  are  made  In  Hanoi.  We 
can  only  control  the  decisions  that  are  made 
m  Washington,  and  that,  baslcaUy  U  why 
It  is  up  to  us  to  take  an  effective  step  toward 

In  other  words,  the  enemy  does  not  want 
to  agree  to  reasonable  conditions,  hence  we 
must  accept  his  terms.  His  wlU  Is  very 
strong,  hence  If  we  want  peace,  we  must 
give  in  to  him.  The  logic  Is  lmp«5cable— 
It  is  the  logic  which  says  that  there  is  no 
alternative  to  defeat. 

The  national  wlU  of  the  United  Statsa  Is 
being  tested,  not  merely  the  capacity  of  p«>- 
ple's  war  tactics.  The  reality  of  this  test  is 
the  most  fundamental  reason  why  this  con- 
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met  c»nnot  be  viewed  under  the  perspec- 
tive or  »  mere  local  conflict. 

The  Vietnam  or  Indochina  struggle  has 
been  the  moat  severe  test  of  wills,  to  which 
the  United  States  was  subjected  since  the 
Civil  War.  IX  the  United  States  demonstrates 
that  It  lacks  will  power  and  does  not  have 
endurance  when  the  going  is  rough,  despite 
the  fact  that  caaualtles  are  low  and  the  war 
is  being  fought  at  a  great  distance,  then 
the  United  States  loses  its  deterrent  power 
and  It  will  ceaae  to  be  the  protector  of  world 
peace  and  the  leader  of  the  Free  World. 

Some  people  may  rejoice  iX  we  abdicate 
thla  leadership  role,  but  there  la  no  one  to 
take  our  place.  Hence  U  we  abdicate,  unrest 
In  the  world  wlU  mount,  and  so  will  the 
concomitant  dangers.  By  seemingly  getting 
out  of  one  trouble,  we  would  be  promoting 
entire  sets  of  substitute  troubles. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  as  we  leave  Vietnam, 
our  factories  will  remain  standing,  our  QNP 
wlU  continue  to  grow,  and  our  strategic 
weapons  will  remain  In  a  high  state  of 
readiness.  But  it  is  not  the  material  factor 
which  ensures  that  a  big  power  also  Is  a 
great  power. 

The  question  Is  whether  those  big  re- 
sources will  be  used  to  achieve  great  pur- 
poses and  that  Is  a  question  of  conviction, 
morale,  courage,  and  will.  If  we  should  prove 
that  we  lack  that  will,  we  shall  ipso  facto 
prove  that  we  lack  foresight  and  Insight.  The 
conclusion  will  be  drawn  that  we  will  not 
defend  ourselves  effectively. 

In  this  case  the  attacker  will  no  longer 
think  about  how  to  destroy  our  power,  but 
rather  about  how  he  may  seize  and  appro- 
priate our  resources  for  his  purposes.  Our 
material  wealth  suddenly  will  be  transformed 
from  a  deterrent  into  an  Incentive. 

I  am  able  to  rationalize  a  voluntary  de- 
feat Just  as  weU  as  the  next  man.  The  trou- 
ble Is  that  unlike  most  Americans,  I  did  ex- 
perience the  consequences  of  defeat — It  Is  an 
evil  disease  which.  If  nothing  else,  breeds  po- 
litical polarization  and  radicalism — two  pri- 
mary objectives  of  communist  political  tac- 
tics. Voluntary  defeat  la  In  the  nature  of 
self-multiactlon,  and  it  Is  an  act  which  can- 
not but  be  foUowed  by  political  emascula- 
tion. 

IX  mdeed  a  voluntary  defeat  were  Imposed 
by  Congress,  the  Executive  would  have  a 
wonderful  aUbl  for  turning  tall  and  unload- 
ing aU  reeponslblUty  on  others.  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  watch  the  outcome  of  a  real 
domestic  battle.  So  far,  the  struggle  on  the 
Senate  floor  has  been  rooted  In  the  safe  ex- 
pectation that  none  of  the  defeatist  amend- 
ments win  become  law.  But  the  exercise  is 
not  mere  shadow-boxing:  It  Is  a  largely  un- 
witting maneuver  to  mobilize  and  strengthen 
opposition  to  national  VB.  strategy.  Hence 
It  does  Jeopardize  our  continued  ability  to 
deter  and  contain. 

I  know  quite  well  that  even  IX  the  United 
SUtes  should  lose  the  current  teat  of 
strength.  It  may  win  the  next  one.  American 
political  passions  are  fickle  and  I  believe  that 
the  American  crowd  Is  peychologically  more 
feminine  than  the  crowds  of  other  naOons; 
hence  opinions  are  frequently  reversed.  The 
retrenchment  which  some  Senators  advocate 
will  prove  to  be  unworkable,  partly  because 
of  the  trouble  In  the  Middle  Bast. 

I  am  reasonably  certain  that  the  com- 
munists who  want  to  bury  us,  will  miscalcu- 
late, because  they  misinterpret  our  domestic 
poUciee.  But  It  Is  the  American  people  who 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  communist  miscal- 
culation In  American  blood  and  treasure. 
although  we  wlU  come  out  vlctortoua  In  the 
end. 

We  WlU  deter  aggression  and  prevent  war 
only  if  our  opponents  know  that  we  will 
not  falter  under  any  circumstancea  and  that 
we  will  prevail  whenever  we  decide  that  the 
enemy  Is  threatening  American  commit- 
ments. Independence,  freedom,  as  well  as 
world  peacs. 


STATE    DEPARTMENT    COMPLI- 
MENTED  ON    PANAMA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  compliment  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  upon  re- 
linquishmg  American  rights  to  the  Rio 
Hato  military  training  area  in  Panama. 
This  area  had  been  retained  by  the 
United  States  in  the  1955  revision  of  the 
1903  treaty  with  Panama,  but  in  recent 
years  it  was  far  from  fully  utilized.  It 
had  become  in  my  view  an  undesirable 
extension  of  the  U.S.  mUitary  presence 
in  Panama  and  an  imnecessary  source 
of  friction  in  United  States-Panama- 
nian relations.  It  is  an  act  of  statesman- 
ship to  return  it  to  Panama. 

I  congratulate  the  executive  branch 
and  I  express  the  hope  that  this  action 
will  be  the  start  of  a  trend  further  to 
reduce  our  military  presence  in  Panama 
and  in  Latin  America  generally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  State 
Department's  press  release  annoimcing 
this  action  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U^^T^)  States  and  Panama  Agrsx  To 
TzxMiNATE  Rio  Hato 

AtJCUST  20.  1970. 
The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  have  agreed  that  the  au- 
thorization for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Rio 
Hato  area  by  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  maneuvers 
and  military  training  of  its  Armed  Forces, 
win  be  terminated  August  23,  1970.  as  speci- 
fied m  section  (a)  of  Article  VIII  of  the 
1955  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and 
Cooperation.  In  accordance  with  cited  pro- 
vision, the  Republic  of  Panama  permitted 
the  United  States  of  America,  without  cost 
and  free  of  aU  encumbrances,  exclusively  to 
utilize  the  Rio  Hato  area  as  Indicated  above, 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  (16)  years,  subject 
to  extension  thereafter  as  agreed  by  the  two 
Oovernments.  This  authorization  included 
the  free  access  to,  egress  from,  and  move- 
ment within  and  over,  said  area. 


cedurea  for  awarding  contracts  by  negotia- 
tion instead  of  competitive  bidding. 

Negotiated  contracts  are  common  in  all 
federal  agencies,  but  strict  regulations  have 
been  established  governing  the  practice. 

In  most  cases,  the  Investigators  learned. 
Department's  authorlaed  contract  officers 
were  bypassed  by  HEW  program  officials  who 
lined  up  contracts  on  their  own.  "The  con- 
tracting officer  U  often  forced  to  provide  a 
ratification  service."  the  team  notes  acidly. 
The  Investigatore  found  that  the  agency 
repeatedly  went  back  to  the  same  firms  with 
which  It  had  been  doing  business  Instead  of 
trying  "to  develop  new  sources  and  thereby 
further  competition." 

The  result  Is  that  during  fiscal  1969.  82 
per  cent  of  HEW's  negotiated  contracts  over 
2.600  were  awarded  without  any  competition 
whatever. 

'"The  team  believes  this  figure  to  be  ex- 
cessively high,"  says  the  report. 

When  a  contract  Is  let  without  competi- 
tion, the  agency  must  Justify  it  in  writing. 
But  the  Investigators  found  that  at  least 
half  of  the  Justifications  for  HEW's  noncom- 
petitive contracts  were  "Inadequate." 

The  Office  of  Education  (OE)  Is  singled  out 
for  special  criticism. 

The  written  reasons  for  negotiating  rather 
than  bidding  contracts  "were  rarely  found  in 
the  contract  files"  at  the  Education  Office, 
the  team  discovered. 

"Of  these  procurements  which  required 
pubUclty  ...  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Dally  over  90  per  cent  of  the  contract  files 
showed  to  evidence  that  this  had  been  done," 
the  report  said.  ^    ,    ^ 

The  inquiry  revealed  that  Instead  of  adver- 
tising contract  work  In  the  press,  the  Office 
of  Education  had  been  sending  out  brochures 
to  hand-picked  recipients. 
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HATFTELD-GOLDWATER  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT AUTHORIZATION 


HEW  CONTRACTINO  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
article  entitled  "HEW  Contracts  Under 
the  Table."  written  by  Jack  Anderson, 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Simday,  August  23.  1970. 

Mr.  Anderson  describes  the  contents  of 
an  unreleased  HEW  survey  on  contract- 
ing procedures.  Because  of  the  broader 
questions  which  this  article  raises.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HEW  CowrmACTS  Undek  thx  Table 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  has  been  guilty  of  slip-shod,  even 
lUegal  purchasing  practices,  according  to  a 
survey  made  by  the  huge  agency  Itself  but 
kept  quiet  for  eight  months. 

The  alarming  survey  indicates  that  mil- 
lions of  pubUc  dollars  desperately  needed  to 
combat  poverty,  upgrade  schools  and  fight 
cancer  are  siphoned  Into  the  pockets  of 
greedy  contractors  with  the  cotveratlo^  of 
HEW  officials. 

The  report  was  made  by  four  top-level 
inveetlgators  who  drived  into  HEW's  pro- 


RUNS,  HITS— AND  ERRORS 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  item 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  19,  1970,  purports  to  relate  the 
saga  of  the  undefeated  staff  softball 
team  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  tMr.  Hart).  As  a  question  of 
privUege,  I  now  ask  for  equal  time,  as 
is  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

It  may  not  appear  in  the  weekly 
SporUng  News,  the  "bible  of  baseball." 
but  my  staff's  team  Is  also  undefeated. 
The  Idaho  team— perhaps  because  I  have 
refrained  from  playing— has  won  two 
games.  The  first  was  a  pitcher's  duel  in 
which  the  Church  Pews  defeated  the 
Goldwater  team  16  to  14  runs.  The  sec- 
ond win  was  by  default— the  other  team 
wisely  did  not  show  up.  The  Hart  and 
Chttrch  teams  have  not  yet  met,  but  I 
have  no  anxiety  as  to  the  result. 

I  say  this  because  Idaho  has  produced 
many  fine  baseball  players,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  playing  ability  of  my 
staffs  team.  We  read  daUy  about  the 
heroic  exploits  of  Harmon  "Killer"  Kllle- 
brew  of  the  Minnesota  Twins.  He  is  from 
Payette.  Idaho.  There  are  also  Vernon 
Law,  of  Meridian,  who  pitched  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates;  Larry  Jackson,  of 
Boise,  who  played  for  the  same  team; 
FYank  Reberger,  of  Csddwell,  who  pitches 
for  the  San  Francisco  Giants;  and  Bill 
Stoneman,  of  the  Montreal  Expos,  who 
pitched  for  the  University  of  Idaho. 

The  weight  of  evidence  is  impressive, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  thereby  claim  equal 
prominence  for  my  staff's  team  in  Capitol 
Hill's  baseball  hall  of  fame. 

And  now  for  the  staff  touch-football 
season. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  an  all-volimteer 
armed  force  for  a  number  of  years  but 
have  reserved  Judgment  as  to  when  it 
should  be  implemented.  After  much  study 
and  after  listening  to  the  debate  of  this 
issue.  I  have  now  concluded  that  I  can 
support  the  approach  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  to  imple- 
ment the  principle  at  this  time.  I  have 
this  date  requested  and  have  been  al- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Hatfield)  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  should  give 
the  principle  of  an  all-volunteer  force  a 
chance  to  operate  now. 

The  President's  Commission  on  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force,  chaired  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Gates, 
unanimously  found  that  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem is  feasible.  After  intensive  study, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  con- 
cluded that  a  voluntary  military  will 
work  and  is  desirable.  This  conclusion 
was  reached  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  outline  two  major 
considerations  here. 

First.  Today  we  have  a  predominantly 
"true"  volunteer  armed  force.  Out  of 
3  1  million  military  personnel,  more  than 
two  million  are  "true"  volunteers,  of 
which  one  and  a  quarter  million  men 
are  serving  beyond  the  original  term 
of  their  enlistment,  and  800.000  are  cur- 
rently serving  their  first  term  of  enlist- 
ment. These  800.000  men  are  true  volun- 
teers who  would  have  enlisted  in  the 
Armed  Forces  even  if  there  were  no 
draft  looming  over  their  heads,  accord- 
ing to  detailed  studies  made  by  the 
Commission. 

The  Gates  Commission  found  that 
250,000  men  volunteer  each  year.  The 
Commission  found  that  because  the 
number  of  true  volunteers  in  the  Armed 
Forces  was  so  large,  that  a  fully  volun- 
teer force  of  2.5  million  men  could  be 
achieved  by  merely  improving  conditions 
and  pay  enough  to  recruit  an  additional 
75,000  more  young  men  each  year. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
discussing  the  possibility  of  recruiting 
a  million  or  two  million  volunteers  into 
the  Armed  Forces.  We  already  have  that 
number  of  volunteers.  We  are  debating 
the  improvement  of  conditions  to  a  level 
which  would  attract  an  additional  75.000 
men  into  mUitary  service  annually.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  with  added  pay  and 
other  inducements  as  provided  in  the 
amendment,  we  will  be  able  to  attract 
these  additional  men. 

The  Gates  Commission  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  $3.2  billion  in  the  transition 
years  for  a  manpower  level  of  2.5  million 
men  and  $2.1  bUUon,  once  the  all-volun- 
teer force  is  fully  operational.  I  believe 
that  these  projections  are  high,  but  even 
if  they  are  correct,  it  would  be  a  worth- 
while investment  to  do  away  with  com- 
pulsory military  service. 

We  now  have  a  system  which  invests 
thousands  of  dollars  to  train  one  man  to 
effectively  serve  our  coimtry  for  little 
more  than  a  year.  The  first  6  months  of 
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military  service  are  spent  in  basic  and 
advanced  training,  the  last  3  months  are 
used  to  process  discharge.  The  draftee 
actuaUy  is  of  service  to  our  country  for 
little  more  than  half  of  his  total  obliga- 
tion of  2  years. 

If  we  convert  to  a  voluntary  system, 
fewer  men  would  enter  the  services  each 
year  and  the  expertise  they  must  acquire 
in  this  time  of  sophisticated  weaponry 
could  be  retained  for  greater  periods  of 
time  We  will  no  longer  have  to  Inv^t 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In 
training  only  to  see  these  skilled  men 
leave  for  better  paying  Jobs  after  their 
obligation  expires. 

Mr    President,  objections  have  been 
raised  on  various  levels  against  a  volun- 
tary mUltary  force.  In  examining  them, 
we  find  that  many  of  them  are  not  borne 
out  by  the  findings  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion. ^  ^, 
First   an  objection  that  is  frequentU 
heard  is  that  a  voluntary  force  would  be 
composed  primarily  of  members  of  mi- 
nority   groups,    particularly    blacks    or 
those  who  are  below  the  level  of  poverty. 
Although  this  argument  is  true  in  one 
sense  because  there  is  a  momentary  m- 
centlve  for  people  below  the  poverty  level 
In  mUltary  service,  the  Gates  Commission 
estimated  that  the  difference  between  a 
mixed  force  of  draftees  and  volunteers  as 
compared  to  a  totally  vounteer  force  of 
the  same  size— 2.5  miUion  men— is  an  in- 
crease of  0.8  percent. 

Another  frequently  encountered  objec- 
tion to  an  all-volunteer  military  is  that 
such  a  force  would  become  a  group  of 
mercenaries  of  questionable  loyalty,  iso- 
lated from  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  who  could  pose  an  internal  threat  to 
our'  security.  This  objection  has  always 
seemed  strange  to  me  when  you  consider 
the  fact  that  over  2  million  men  currently 
serving  In  the  military  are  "profession- 
als "  Our  officers  are  almost  exclusively 
professional  and  most  of  our  senior  non- 
commissioned officers  are  also  career 
men  In  other  words,  the  leaders  of  our 
current  military  force  are  already  in  this 
so-called  professional  category. 

The  present  military  draft,  which  has 
existed  for  the  past  20  years  is  the  only 
peacetime  draft  our  country  has  had. 
Begun  in  the  Korean  War,  the  draft  was 
extended  during  the  peacetime  years 
after  June  1953.  Throughout  our  history. 
we  have  only  instituted  a  draft  three 
other  times  and  these  were  only  briefly, 
during  a  wartime  situation. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  that  we 
are  not  repealing  this  Selective  Service 
Act  by  passing  this  amendment.  That  act 
expires  next  June  30  and  will  remain  on 
the  statute  books  until  then  under  this 
amendment.  Next  year,  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  can  determine  whether  ex- 
tension of  the  Selective  Service  Act  is 
needed. 

With  the  pending  amendment,  we  are 
creating  the  necessary  reforms,  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  of  a  voluntary 
military,  so  that  the  draft  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  fulfill  our  security  re- 
quirements. 
Let  us  examine  the  amendment  before 

us. 


First.  We  will  raise  the  salary  of  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Second.  We  will  continue  the  registra- 
tion of  young  men  at  age  18.  so  that  if  an 
emergency  arises  and  tiie  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  has  been  aUowed  to  expire, 
the  President  may  recommend,  and  the 
Congress  may  approve,  the  quick  ana 
efficient  relnsUtution  of  a  draft. 

Third.  We  provide  for  upgradmg  the 
various  Reserve  components. 

Fourth.  We  direct  improvements  in 
career  selection,  increased  use  of  civlUan 
personnel,  educational  scholarships  for 
specialists— doctors,  dentists— better  mil- 
itary recruitment.  Incentive  programs- 
bonuses   and   accelerated   promotions— 
and  the  upgrading  of  conditions  m  gen- 
eral. 
Other  changes  include: 
First.  Special  pay  for  professionals- 
doctors,  dentists,  and  veterinarians. 

Second.  Increased  proficiency  pay,  hos- 
tile fire  and  combat  pay. 

Third.  Better  travel  and  transporta- 
tion benefits. 

Fourth.  More  equitoble  enlistment  and 
discharge  regulations. 

Fifth.  Ten  thousand  ROTC  scholar- 
ships for  each  service. 

Sixth  A  new  salary  structure  which 
would  combine  existing  allowances- 
housing,  and  so  forth— and  institute  cash 
contributions  for  a  retirement  system 
which  would  be  similar  to  the  current 
Federal  system. 

Mr  President,  these  reforms  are  nec- 
essary and  desirable.  If  we  are  serious 
about  ending  the  draft  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  we  must  act  now.  If  we 
support  the  principle  of  a  voluntary  mil- 
itary then  we  must  support  this  amend- 
ment so  that  a  foundation  for  the  all- 
volunteer  Armed  Forces  can  be  erected. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  this  plan 
a  chance.  Vote  for  the  improvements 
which  this  amendment  recommends  and 
see  whettier  we  can  attract  the  necessary 
number  of  volunteers  so  that  a  forced 
draft  will  no  longer  be  °f  ^jZr, ,.  ^ 
Let  us  vote  now  to  provide  all  military 
personnel    with    decent    and    eqmtable 
service  conditions. 

The  question  of  ending  the  draft  wiu 
be  before  us  next  year.  We  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  support  this  effort,  and 
put  the  Gates  Commission's  recom- 
mendation to  Uie  test  before  the  draft 
law  expires. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  Hat- 
fleld-Goldwater  amendment. 


ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  ON  THE 
ELECTRONIC  BATTLEFIELD 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  August  17.  I  announced  that  I 
had  decided  not  to  offer  an  amendment 
on  the  so-called  electronic  battiefleld  m 
view  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  accept  even  the 
most  moderate  amendments  to  the  bill. 
Instead  I  promised  Uiat  I  would  question 
committee  members  very  closely  until  we 
get  some  answers  on  this  program.  It  is 
unf  ortimate  that  it  has  to  be  done  this 
way  It  will  take  much  more  time  in  the 
Senate,  but  I  think  this  committee  must 
be  challenged  and  I  am  going  to  provide 
that  challenge  in  depth  and  at  length. 
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Today  I  am  taking  the  first  step  In  what 
I  expect  to  be  a  lengthy  investigation  of 
this  program. 

The  questions  I  shall  present  today 
deal  with  the  military  effectiveness  of 
the  sensor  sxirveillance  system.  As  I 
stated  on  Monday  I  have  already  re- 
ceived three  letters  from  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  were  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  use  of  the  sensors  in  various 
parts  of  Vietnam.  All  of  the  letters  came 
to  the  same  conclusion:  The  electronic 
battlefield  Is  not  nearly  as  effective  as 
advocates  claim  and  it  is  simply  not 
worth  the  money — cost  effective  in  Pen- 
tagon terminology.  There  are  several  im- 
portant questions  which  must  oe  an- 
swered regarding  the  system's  military 
effectiveness  before  we  proceed  with  fur- 
ther development. 

First.  Advocates  of  the  electronic 
battlefield  have  claimed  that  it  has  been 
very  effective  in  Vietnam.  On  Monday 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
v^'ATER)  stated  that  the  equipment  had 
been  very  successful  in  pinpointing 
trucks  and  other  supply  vehicles  coming 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  Whey  then, 
Mr.  President,  have  we  been  imable  to 
cut  off  these  supply  routes  long  ago?  We 
have  bombed  these  trails  until  they  have 
become  virtually  one  continuous  crater. 
Why  then,  have  the  North  Vietnamese 
still  been  able  to  bring  millions  of  tons 
of  supplies  down  these  trails?  Where  are 
the  results?  I  will  not  accept  the  excuse 
that  these  results  of  sensor  effectiveness 
are  classified.  I  will  not  accept  assur- 
ances that,  while  the  figures  are  clfissl- 
fied,  the  results  have  been  excellent.  This 
Is  precisely  what  the  Pentagon  told  us 
for  years  regarding  progress  in  Vietnam. 
It  took  a  long  time  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  see  the  truth — to  see  that  the 
hard  results  did  not  justify  the  optimis- 
tic predictions. 

Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  men 
in  field — the  men  who  have  actually  used 
these  devices — I  am  very  skeptical  about 
the  Senator  from  Arizona's  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  assurances  that  results  have 
been  excellent.  The  battlefield  results  in 
Vietnam  simply  do  not  bear  out  these  re- 
ports. Khe  Sanh  was  not  an  American 
victory — it  ended  in  a  strategic  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  under  the 
cover  of  an  armored  column  sent  to 
rescue  the  defenders  of  that  beleaguered 
outpost.  And  yet,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona would  have  us  believe  that  elec- 
tronic battlefield  devices  were  very  ef- 
fective in  that  battle.  Why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, could  the  Communists  mount  of- 
fensives virtually  at  will  despite  round 
the  clock  bombing  by  American  aircraft? 
Why  did  the  sensors  not  enable  us  to  pin- 
point and  destroy  the  enemy's  mortar 
positions?  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
says  the  sensors  have  been  Invaluable — 
Invaluable  in  what  sense?  They  certainly 
have  not  enabled  us  to  seriously  inter- 
rupt the  flow  of  enemy  supplies  or  inter- 
fere with  his  battle  plans.  What  we  need 
Is  concrete  evidence  of  success — not 
bland  assurances  that  everything  is 
going  smoothly. 

Much  more  serious  than  the  question 
of  whether  the  sensors  have  added  to  our 
combat  capability  Is  the  charge  that  they 
may  have  actually  lowered  our  battle- 
field effectiveness  by  unnecessarily  over- 


loading our  men.  On  Monday  I  quoted 
Col.  Mark  M.  Boatner,  former  chief  of 
the  Concepts  and  Doctrine  Division  in 
the  OfiQce  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Force  Development.  The  colonel 
stated: 

We  may  be  actually  lowering  our  military 
effectiveness  by  overloading  our  combat  units 
with  Innovations  they  have  not  learned  to 
use. 

Second.  What  studies,  if  any,  have  been 
done  to  determine  how  well  electronic 
battlefield  equipment  is  being  accepted  by 
our  men  in  Vietnam?  Do  the  men  who 
are  actually  using  the  devices  really  be- 
lieve they  improve  their  combat  capabil- 
ity? It  seems  that  every  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  devices  has  come  from  a  U.S. 
Senator  or  a  high  ranking  military  offi- 
cer, none  of  whom  have  had  direct  expe- 
rience with  the  equipment. 

Third.  What  additional  responsibilities 
or  duties  are  imposed  on  the  combat 
units  which  use  this  equipment? 

Fourth.  What  additional  training  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  our  men  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  equipment?  Does  every 
man  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of 
these  devices  before  they  are  distributed 
to  field  units? 

Another  important  set  of  questions 
concern  the  ability  of  the  command  con- 
trol centers  to  assimilate  and  digest  into 
useful  form  all  of  the  Information  which 
is  gathered  by  the  sensors.  In  a  speech 
delivered  at  a  s3rmposium  on  Government 
use  of  computer  systems.  Brig  Gen.  Wil- 
son R.  Reed,  the  commanding  general  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Computer  Systems  Com- 
mand, stated  that: 

A  number  of  our  studies  Indicate  that  the 
tactical  operations  center  receives  and  Is  able 
to  assimilate  for  use  about  one-tblrd  of  the 
Information  that  Is  sensed;  thus  the  com- 
mander ends  up  basing  his  decisions  on  some- 
thing less  than  30%  of  the  ground  truth. 

This  fact  raises  a  number  of  crucial 
questions: 

First.  If  decisions  to  call  in  artillery 
and  air  strikes  are  made  on  as  little  as 
30  percent  of  the  information  collected 
by  the  sensors  in  a  certain  area,  how  can 
we  be  at  all  sure  what  the  nature  of  the 
target  is? 

Second.  How  do  we  know  what  infor- 
mation is  missing?  Is  it  not  entirely  pos- 
sible that  certain  data  could  be  ruled  out 
by  the  computer  which  could  change  the 
type  of  armed  response  which  Is  re- 
quired? 

Third.  Does  not  the  fact  that  we  are 
basing  armed  responses  on  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  data  gathered  amount  to 
making  decisions  on  misinformation?  Is 
it  not  more  dangerous  to  make  decisions 
this  way  than  to  make  decisions  based  on 
other  forms  of  more  reliable,  albeit  lim- 
ited, intelligence? 

Fourth.  What  are  the  consequences  of 
decisions  based  on  such  limited  informa- 
tion? 

Some  of  the  most  important  questions 
concerning  this  system  involve  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  it  is  tnily  cost  effec- 
'  tive.  I  have  received  several  letters  from 
o£Qcers  and  servicemen  who,  based  on 
their  own  experience,  are  convinced  that 
the  system  is  simply  not  worth  the 
money.  The  reason  is  that  it  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive  to  plant  sensors 


over  a  large  area.  Currently  we  are  plant- 
ing them  in  very  narrow  corridors  in 
Vietnam.  In  no  sense  can  they  be  con- 
sidered capable  of  providing  overall  bat- 
tlefield surveillance.  In  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  planting  these  devices 
over  wide  areas  questions  must  be  raised 
regarding  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
sensors. 

First.  How  much  would  It  cost  to  cover, 
say  a  100-square-mile  area,  with  these 
sensors?  How  much  would  the  computers 
necessary  to  assimilate  the  information 
from  these  sensors  cost?  What  would  be 
the  operation  costs  of  these  computers? 

Second.  How  reliable  are  the  sensors 
once  they  have  been  planted?  Are  they 
subject  to  frequent  malfunctions?  Can 
they  be  rendered  Ineffective  by  the 
enemy? 

Third.  Is  it  true  that  one  well-placed 
mortar  round  could  knock  out  an  entire 
command  tmd  control  center  making  the 
entire  system  inoperative? 

Fourth.  What  other  countermeasures. 
if  any,  can  be  taken  against  the  sensors? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  questions  which  must  be  answered 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  elec- 
tronic battlefield  before  we  authorize 
furtlier  development  of  this  program.  We 
must  be  sm-e  that  the  devices  are  of  real 
value  to  our  men — that  they  actually  in- 
crease combat  capability  rather  than  de- 
crease it.  I  shall  expect  detailed  answers 
to  these  questions.  In  coming  days  I  shall 
raise  additional  questions  regarding  the 
cost  of  the  program  and  its  possible  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  implications. 
We  will  get  the  information  necessary  to 
determine  whether  this  program  should 
receive  further  support. 

In  addition,  I  have  requested  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfQce  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  entire  program.  This 
study  will  supplement  the  hearings 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  an- 
nounced on  this  program.  Hopefully, 
these  two  reviews  will  give  Congress  the 
information  it  needs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  I  have  written 
ComproUer  Staats  requesting  the  study 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  or  thx  TTirrrcD  States, 
Waahington,  D.C..  August  20,  1970. 
Mr.  ELim  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  Staats:  Recently  I  have  been 
raising  questions  and  requesting  information 
about  a  new  program  Imown  as  the  electronic 
or  Integrated  battlefield.  This  system  Is  com- 
posed of  various  sensors  backed  by  computers 
which  are  designed  to  provide  field  com- 
manders with  general  battlefield  Intelligence. 
In  the  course  of  my  Inquiries  about  the  pro- 
gram, a  number  of  questions  have  been 
raised  which  deserve  detailed  study  before 
the  Congress  proceeds  with  Its  further  de- 
velopment. Therefore,  I  would  like  to  request 
that  you  undertake  an  Investigation  of  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  the  program  centered 
around  the  following  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  have  the  three  branches 
of  the  armed  forces  coordinated  their  efforts 
In  the  development  of  electronic  battlefield 
devices  and  what  action.  If  any.  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  duplication? 
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2  HOW  effective  have  these  devices  been 
m  combat  in  Vietnam?  Have  they  contrib- 
uted to  improved  combat  capability  and  how 
reliable  have  they  proven  in  actual  combat? 

3  IS  it  necessary"  in  view  of  the  Vletnam- 
i7fttlon  nrogram,  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
^^emen?  of  so-ialled%hase  m  «»nsors  and 
with  the  development  of  more  advanced  sen- 
sors  for  1972  and  1976? 

4  Does  the  Department  of  Defense  plan  to 
make  these  devices  and  "lated  equipment 
ftvaUable  to  foreign  countries  under  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  or  other  foreign  as- 
sistance programs,  and  U  so,  what  restric- 
tions. If  iiyTwlU  be  placed  on  their  use? 

5  What  kind  of  support  units  will  be 
necessary  to  operate  and  monitor  such  de- 
S^d  to  what  extent  will  the  use  of 
Inch  devices  permit  a  reduction  In  mlUtary 

""e^Wharare  the  potential  aPP^^^^i^^^  °J 
these  devices  In  domestic  law  enforcMnent? 
W^t  restrictions.  If  any.  could  be  Pl-ced  on 
their  distribution  and  sale  to  domestic  poUce 
forces  and  other  groups? 

7.  What  long  range  plans,  if  any.  do«a  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  concerning  the 
development  and  procurement  of  these  de- 
vices  during  the  next  ten  years?  What  are 
Ihe  project  costs  of  any  long  range  Programs? 

I  do  not  accept  classified  Information  and 
I 'therefore  ask  that  your  report  to  me  be 
unclassified.  I  would  bope  that  y?"  cou\d 
have   this   report  completed   by   March   31. 

^*if  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not 
hesitlte  to  caU  me.  Thank  you  for  your  co- 
operation in  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  PaoxMni, 

U.S.  Senator. 


NO  WONDER  PASSENGER  SERVICE 
IS  DYING 


Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
commented  before  on  the  Senate  fioor  of 
the  death  of  the  railroad  passenger  in- 
S^try.  I  have  noted  that  this  is  especially 
trS  in  light  of  our  Nation's  awak- 
eSti  the  need  for  transportation  sys- 
tmT  to  supplement  the  automobile.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  poor  treatment  of 
oassengers  by  the  railroads  and  the  re- 
fSTtoe  ICC  to  stand  firm  agaii^t 
the  moves  to  discontinue  services  has  led 
to  our  current  sad  state  of  affairs  in  raU 

^-XTnoted  an  arUcle  by  Tom 
Hodge  in  the  Blackfoot.  Idaho  News. 
Swch  describes  in  some  detail  the  ob- 
Ttacle  course  set  up  by  the  ra«roads  to 
discourage  rail  passengers  Storl^  Uke 
this  reinforce  the  obvious  fact  that  our 
NatioXraUroads  are  doing  aU  they  can 
to  drive  passengers  away. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   Mr. 
Hodge's  column,  entitled  "Hodge  Podge, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  „^.^i- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  „     _ 

Hodge  Podge 

(By  Tom  Hodge) 

Without  being  bitter,  subjective  w  "O" 
candld.  (I  hope)  here's  a  personal  story 
Sout  the  union  Pacific  Ra"«««»-i;f  ~^- 
pany  to  which  I  entrusted  my  family  for  13 
hours  and  about  700  miles.  »♦..„««« 

As  you  who  have  been  paying  attention 
know,  the  UP  is  having  trouble  wltii  Its  pw- 
Snger  service.  The  official  Une  from  the 
company  Is  that  P«^e°K«-  sarlw  ^J^V^ 
because  people  no  longer  want  to  ride  the 

train.  ,    ^«..» 

In  our  famUy.  the  impression  now  Is  ttat 

neoole  no  longer  want  to  ride  the  train  be- 

SS£b  of  the  obstacle  course  the  company 


sets  up— and  the  wimpy  service  It  provides 
once  the  passenger  Is  through  the  maze. 

U  goes  Uke  this:  I  took  my  family  to 
Denver  on  a  vacation.  My  wife  and  I  decided 
she  and  the  kids  could  stay  down  there  a  few 
days  after  I  had  to  come  back— then  return 
to  Idaho  on  the  train.  Mistake  No.  1. 

You  telephone  the  train  station,  dlaUng 
the  number  which  Is  listed  "Passenger  Serv- 
ice, 'ncket  A  Information,"  A  recorded  voice 
comes  on,  giving  no  information,  asking  the 
caUer  to  wait  for  a  real  live  human  railroad 
employe  to  come  on  the  Une  when  he  gets  the 
time.  No  such  employe  exists.  To  get  ticket 
information,  one  must  call  other  numbers 
on  the  Ust  until  a  person  who  happens  to 
know  can  be  found. 

Usmg  this  method,  my  wife  obtaUied  a  raft 
of  inf^matlon-most  of  it  false  She  got 
cost  estimates  ranging  from  822  to  •75for 
tickets.    (In  the   end,  the  trip   cost   about 

In  desperation,  she  caUed  the  office  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  m  Den- 
ver A  secretary  there  suppUed  the  correct 
price  estimate  and  arrival  and  d'^^rtuxe 
and  arrival  times— but  gave  my  wife  the 
impression  that's  all  the  farther  the  com- 
pliant would  go.  ("After  all  the  secretary  s 
boss  Is  a  political  appointee,"  my  wife  re- 
marked.) !..—,„     A* 

Aftor  aU  of  this,  the  trip  proper  began.  At 
the  station,  some  UP  employes  were  klnoiy 
and  understandUig.  Others,  though,  were 
abusive  to  her.  making  personal  references 
to  how  many  children  there  were,  and  to 
how  my  wife  was  dressed  (neat,  clean  and 
fashionable.  I  thought).  j  «^„ 

Leaving  Denver,  the  exotic  Portland  Rose 
was  made  up  of  one  engine,  one  car.  They 
did  have  restrooms— one  for  men  and  one 
for  women— but  there  was  no  food  service  of 

SLnv  kind. 

A  few  miles  out  of  Denver,  the  car  became 
so  unbearably  hot  that  another  passenger  car 
was  added.  Either  the  heating  equipment 
stuck  on  or  the  air  conditioning  stuck  off^ 
That's  how  the  train  ended  up  with  two 
cars,  anyway.  ..v«»i 

While  on  the  train,  one  employee  asked 
my  wife  If  she  had  drugs  with  her.  Particu- 
larly in  these  days,  I  consider  that  an  In- 
sult But  perhape  In  such  a  ^f'^^f '°' ^^ 
employe  felt  he  had  to  engage  In  some  kind  of 
intimacy  and  since  my  wife  had  worn  beu- 
£,tt^  sia^.  I  suppose  he  thought  she  w^ 
a   hippie,   and   quite   naturaUy,   then,   had 

*^^val  at  PocateUo  was  about  an  hour 
later  than  scheduled— better,  I  know,  thwi 
airlines  do  most  of  the  "me^ow,  and  good, 
"nslderlng  aU  the  trouble  with  the  faulty 

^ol""^'' here  come  my  four  children  down 
those  steep  rail  car  steps.  I  ^"^  J^ 
them  for  more  than  two  weeks.  They  looked 
Uke  angels.  But  at  the  precise  moment  two 
big  fat  UP  employes  In  blue  uniforms  (con- 
ducters  or  brakemen.  I  suppose)  shoved 
right  up  the  steps.  The  two  yo^rigest  girls 
were  cast  aside,  into  the  steel  wall  of  the 
stairweU.  Each  child  was  carrying  h*gK^ 
of  some  kind,  so  the  rudeness  of  the  old 
me^^  aU  tke  worse.  The  kids  could  have 
^^oil  I  think  readers  wlU  understand 

^^'Saiy'^  'the  railroad  people  we  came  In 
contact  with  on  both  ends-Denver  and  Po- 
«?eSt-were  patient,  ^^\:t^'':^^^, 
and  interested.  Some  weren't.  The  latter 
group  ruined  it  for  the  good  people 

AS  near  as  I  can  teU.  this  story  Is  true. 
(It's  difficult  to  interview  one's  spouse^)  Now 
we  know— we  don't  Just  suspect,  we  know— 
the  raUroad  U  overtly  discouraging  passen- 

^Tuke  trains.  My  kids  are  more  excited 
when  seeing  a  train  than  an  airplane.  Now, 
Iftl?  havmg  paid  out  some  money  and 
watohlng  what  happened.  I  know  the  oom- 
JS  dols  not  want  my  business.  No  longer 
SlU  I  feel  guilty  about  not  riding  the  trains 
as  much  as  I  should. 


I  know  the  ralU-oad  could  push  passenger 
service.  I  know  people  would  ride  the  trains. 
But  they  can't.  From  now  on,  before  tnvtjr 
ing  by  rail,  I'm  going  to  find  a  handy  wlteh 
d^tor  to  turn  us  aU  into  cattle,  sugarbeets 
or  chemicals.  That  way.  we'll  get  good  treat- 
ment from  the  Union  Pacific. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE^  JUSTICT. 

COMMERCE,  AND  THE  JUDICIARY 

APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate,  HJl.  17576.  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title.  «      „    a 

The  Assistant  Legislative  clerk,  a 
bill  (17575)  making  appropriations  fcwr 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice  ^ 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  enduig  June 
30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tne 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  Irom  the 
Committee     on     Appropriations     wltn 

amendments.  ...     „    o^ci 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgima.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.! suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 
Trie  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ,    . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Prea- 
dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

iSe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc;  Umt  toe  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded,  for  tiie  P^^rposes  of 
amendment,  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shaU  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  this  order.        ^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

fib  i  Gctioti  ^ 
Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  there  may 

be.  I  reserve  tiie  right  to  object. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  item  for 
tiie  international  Labor  Organization 
was  handled.  Was  it  by  amendment  to 
the  bill,  so  that  tiie  unanimous-craisent 
request  would  require  us  to  de^  wito  it 
affirmatively,  or  just  how  was  it  handed? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  It  was  stiicken  from 

the  House  bUl.  In  oUier  words,  the  House 

bill  was  amended.  .     . 

1^.  JAVrrS.  I  would  like  to  cont^t 

tiiat  amendment,  and  therefore  I  would 

^^mTmcCLELLAN.  The  Senator  would 
nothave  to  do  ttiat.  The  bill  would  be 
considered  as  original  text. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry.  I  would  have 
to  contest  the  amendment  made  by  the 
Senate  committee.  Therefore.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  tiiat  he  omit  from 
^unanimous  consent  the  request  as  to 
that  particular  amendment.        ...,.„ 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  do  it  that  way. 
although  I  think  he  has  a  right  to  do  it 
under  tiie  provision  which  I  have  sug- 
gested. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  can 
move  to  strike. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No:  I  do  not  want  to 
move  to  strike.  I  would  rather  move  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  in  the  bill.  I 
do  not  know  any  way  the  Senator  can 
move  to  oppose  it  except  by  moving  to 
strike  it  out. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Maybe  there  is  an- 
other way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  address  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  anyway,  to  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  in- 
quir>'. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  an 
amendment  has  been  made  by  the  Senate 
committee  and  there  is  no  unarumous- 
consent  request  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment and  consider  it  as  new  text,  and 
then  I  oppose  the  amendment,  if  I  am 
successful  in  my  opposition  would  the 
bill  then  stand  as  it  came  from  the 
House? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee  were  agreed 
to  by  unanimous  consent  under  the  con- 
ditions proposed,  it  would  take  a  motion 
to  get  it  out,  and  it  would  take  one  more 
vote  to  get  it  out,  obviously,  than  if  it 
had  not  been  previously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendments  which 
have  been  made  by  the  committee  and 
brought  here  by  the  committee  are  then 
to  be  voted  on  separately;  are  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
the  unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly:  and  so,  rather 
than  object  to  the  whole  unanimoiis- 
consent  request — which  I  do  not  wish  to 
do  in  deference  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league— I  would  hope  he  would  except 
this  amendment,  so  I  can  oppose  it,  and 
we  could  separately  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  a  rollcsdl  vote,  and  the  Senate 
could  decide  whether  it  wished  to  accept 
or  reject  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  identify  just  where  the 
amendment  that  he  refers  to  is  in  the 
biU? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  do  that,  I  would  have  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  which  I  refer  is 
found  on  page  5,  line  13  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  make  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  with  the  exception 
of  this  amendment?  . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  first  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  iL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  unanimous- 


consent  request  is  granted,  is  not  the 
Senator's  right  protected  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
condition  which  the  Chair  previously 
stated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  can 
move  to  strike  it.  It  is  in  the  bill.  We  are 
quibbling  over  nothing.  We  are  going  to 
get  a  vote  on  it  either  way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  quibbling  over 
nothing,  and  I  will  demonstrate  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  tie  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  committee,  does 
the  committee  amendment  win  or  lose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  loses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  So  I  am  not 
quibbling  over  nothing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Just  one  vote? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right.  But  I 
should  also  like  to  point  out 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  customary  procedure.  If  we  do  not 
want  that  any  more  in  the  Senate,  it  is 
all  right  with  me.  I  do  not  care  whether 
we  have  it  or  not  I  am  a  little  older  than 
most  Senators,  but  I  can  stay  here  as 
long  as  the  rest  of  you. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cus- 
tomary procedure  to  do  exactly  what  I 
am  suggesting.  Many  times.  Senators 
have  respectfully  asked  a  subcommittee 
chairman  to  accept  a  given  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  me.  We  are  just 
quibbling  here  about  nothing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  with  this  exception?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  • 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  6,  after  the  word  "aids;"; 
strike  out  "$220. 100,000"  and  Insert  "$221,- 
850,000":  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "vehicles". 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further.  That 
In  addition,  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  the  purchase  (not  to  exceed 
thirty-three)  and  modification  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  protective  purposes  with- 
out regard  to  any  maximum  price  limitations 
otherwise  established  by  law." 

On  page  4,  line  18,  after  the  word  "SUtes", 
insert  "and  for  payments  In  Ceylonese 
rupees,". 

On  page  11,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress". strUe  out  "$2,605,800"'  and  insert 
"$2,605,000". 

On  page  11.  line  24.  after  the  word  "than", 
strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  Insert  "$6,800,000". 

On  page  16.  line  24,  after  the  word  "certifi- 
cate:" strike  out  "$257,485,000"  and  Insert 
"$260,235,000". 

On  page  19.  line  19,  after  the  word  "ac- 
count," strike  out  "$21,800,000,"  and  Insert 
"$22,350,000.". 

On  page  23,  line  4.  after  the  word  "law," 
strike  out  "$46,000,000,"  and  insert  "$39,279,- 
000.". 

On  page  24.  line  13,  after  "83  SUt.  219)," 
strike  out  '$20,200,000"  and  insert  "$21390,- 
000". 

On  page  26,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
strike  out  "$29,000,000"  and  Insert  "$46,000,- 
000". 

On  page  25,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Admin- 
istration," strike  out  "$7,036,000"  and  Insert 
"$7,236,000". 


On  page  26.  line  21,  after  the  word 
"abroad;",  strike  out  "$21,600,000"  and  Insert 
"$22,000,000". 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
strike  out  "$5,851,000*  and  Insert  "$5,951.- 
000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Trade  Pair  Act  of  1959, 
and  the  Act  to  provide  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognition  of  and  participation  in  in- 
ternational expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
m  the  United  SUtes." 

On  page  27.  line  10.  after  the  date  "1968." 
strike  out  "$2,500,000"  and  Insert  "$3,000,- 
000". 

On  page  27,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"National    iNDtxsTRiAL    Pollution    Control 
Council 

SALARIES    and    EXPENSES 

"For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  11623  of  April 
9,  1970,  establishing  the  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council,  $300,000." 

On  page  28,  line  18,  after  the  word  "year;", 
strike  out  "$140,000,000"  and  Insert  "$141,- 
426,000". 

On  page  29,  line  13,  after  the  word  "facili- 
ties;", strike  out  "$4,260,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,565,000". 

On  page  30,  line  14,  after  "278d":  strike  out 
"$41,750,000"  and  Insert  "$42,350,000";  and  at 
the  beginning  of  line  15,  strike  out  "$500,000" 
and  Insert  "$800,000". 

On  page  31,  line  23,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$199,600,000"  and  In- 
sert "$187500.000". 

On  page  32.  line  21,  after  the  word  "which", 
strike  out  "$4,000,000  shall  be  for  operation 
of  the  N.8.  Savannah;  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  are  to  be 
used  for  a  layup  of  the  N.S.  Savannah;  Pro- 
vided further,"  and  Insert  "$1,700,000  shall 
be  for  the  initial  phase  of  layup  of  the  N.S. 
Savannah:  Provided,". 

On  page  39,  line  6,  after  the  word  "for," 
strike  out  "$54,078,000"  and  insert  "$53,- 
862,000". 

On  page  40,  after  line  11,  strike  out: 

"FEES   OF   JtTRORS   AND  COMMISSIONEltS 

"For  fees,  expenses,  and  costs  of  Jurors; 
compensation  of  Jury  commissioners;  fees  of 
United  States  commissioners  and  other  com- 
mitting magistrates  acting  iinder  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  3041;  $15300,- 
000." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

"FEES   or   JTTRORS 

"For  fees,  expenses,  and  costs  of  Jurors; 
and  compensation  of  Jury  commissioners: 
$14,930,000." 

On  page  41.  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
strike  out  "$560,000"  and  Insert  "$4,560,000: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  fees  of  United  States  Commis- 
sioners." 

On  page  42,  line  26,  after  the  word  "than", 
strike  out  "$6.60"  and  Insert  "$12.00". 

On  page  46,  line  9,  after  the  word  "Act," 
strike  out  "$14,313,000"  and  Insert  "$19,- 
000.000." 

On  page  46,  line  16,  after  "6901-6902." 
strike  out  "$3,929,000"  and  insert  "$4,479,- 
000." 

On  page  48,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
strike  out  "$660,000"  and  Insert  "$697,000". 

On  page  63.  line  16.  after  the  word  "States", 
Insert  "and  for  payments  In  Ceylonese 
rupees". 

On  page  53,  line  23,  after  "(76  Stet.  627)," 
strike  out  "$3,600,000,"  and  Insert  "$4366,- 
000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  committee 
amendment  not  agreed  to,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


on  page  5,  Une  13,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress," strike  out  "$144,611,000"  and  Insert 
"$140,911,000".  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  regu- 
lar procedure  would  be  for  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  now  to  present  the  bill.  I 
hope  very  much  that  that  will  be 
possible.  ,  ^     ^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamenUry  inquiry.  Are  we  taking  up 
the  amendment  to  which  the  exception 

was  made?  „.    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  par- 
ticular amendment  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion, but  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
the  right  to  make  his  full  statement  on 
the  bill  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  question  is,  are 
all  the  other  amendments  going  to  be 

agreed  to?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  all  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  this  one  ex- 
ception, they  have  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  right;  then  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  order  of  business.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  present  perfect- 
ing amendments  first,  and  those  things. 
I  have  no  objecUon.  if  Senators  want  to 
change  the  whole  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  this  committee  amendment  comes 
first. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Proceed   with   it, 

then. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  am  to  proceed 
now,  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  offer  my 
perfecting  amendments  before  I  proceed 
with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  whenever  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  asks  unanimous  consent 
to  displace  the  pending  amendment  for 
his  perfecting  amendments,  I  shall  make 
no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  who 
hasthefioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  rather  brief 
in  my  analysis  of  the  pending  bill  pro- 
viding appropriations  for  the  Depsui;- 
ments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  judiciary,  and  13  related  agencies. 

In  my  opinion,  the  sum  recommended 
for  expenses  of  the  various  activities  is 
sufficient  to  meet  their  obligations  this 
fiscal  year,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  expenses  have  been  restricted 


since  July  first  under  the  continuing 
resolution. 

As  the  report  indicates,  the  total 
amount  of  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  is  $3,121,080,500.  This  sum  is 
$467,703,600  over  the  total  appropriated 
for  the  activities  in  fiscal  1970,  and  is 
$130,119,500  below  the  total  revised 
budget  estimates  requested  for  fiscal 
1971.  and  is  a  net  increase  of  $14,124,000 
above  the  total  sum  allowed  in  the  House 
bill.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  note,  however, 
that  included  in  this  increase  of  $14,- 
124,000  is  the  sum  of  $8,364,000  to  finance 
five  important  items  that  had  not  been 
considered  by  the  House,  namely: 

First.  $1,850,000  for  the  Department 
of  State  to  provide  $1,100,000  for  protec- 
tion costs  of  our  overseas  officials;  $650,- 
000  for  the  (3ovemment's  contribution  to 
the  retirement  fund:  and  $100,000  for 
the  International  Pacific  Salmon  Com- 
mission to  match  the  Canadian  contri- 
bution for  the  first  year's  costs  of  the 
construction  project  on  the  Nadina 
River.  ,  „ 

Second,  $2,750,000  for  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  for  400  additional 
employees  needed  to  reactivate  the  fin- 
gerprint processing  of  non-Federal  ap- 
pUcations  submitted  by  State  and  local 
authorities. 

Third,  $2,914,000  for  the  judiciary 
branch  to  finance  the  changeover  costs 
from  the  U.S.  commissioner  to  the  mag- 
istrate system  this  fiscal  year. 

Fourth,  $300,000  for  the  National  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Control  Council,  a  new 
activity  which  the  President  delegated 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
is  necessary  to  cover  staff  support  for  the 
Council,  composed  of  63  industry  repre- 
sentatives, that  will  provide  advice  on 
pollution  control  problems. 

Fifth,  $550,000  for  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  to  cover  expenses  of 
the  new  program  which  concerns  the 
financial  responsibility  of  some  13,000 
vessel  owners  and  operators  for  liability 
to  the  United  States  arising  out  of  claims 
for  damages  due  to  the  discharge  of  oil 
on  coastal  or  inland  waters. 

Other  changes  recommended  to  the 
House  bill,  and  considered  worthy  of  note 
to  Members,  involve  the  following: 

A  reduction  of  $3,700,000  was  made 
from  the  House  allowance  of  $7,458,875 
in  the  U.S.  assessment  for  membership 
in  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, an  item  included  in  the  apprwri- 
ation  "Contributions  to  international 
organizations"  of  the  State  Department. 
This  sum  represents  the  undisbursed 
portion  of  the  amoimt  to  be  paid  in  fiscal 
1971. 

An  increase  of  $550,000  for  the  design 
of  a  specialized  medical  facility  at  But- 
ner,  N.C.,  a  high-priority  item,  under 
the  appropriation  for  "Buildings  and 
Facilities"  of  the  Federal  Prison  System, 
Department  of  Justice. 

Also  allowed  for  the  Commerce  De- 
partment were  incieases  of  $16  million 
for  the  Development  Planning  Commis- 
sions to  provide  the  full  budget  estimate 
of  $45  million.  Instead  of  $29  million  al- 
lowed by  the  House;  $1,190,000  addi- 
tional for  planning,  technical  assist- 
ance and  research  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
which  were  considered  essential  to  carry 
out   an   ade<iuate   program   this  fiscal 


year;  and  $1,426,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Elnvironmental  Science 
Services  Administration  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  air  pollution  forecasts, 
modem  river  and  fiood  forecasting  serv- 
ices in  critical  areas  of  the  country  and 
the  establishment  of  a  river  forecast 
service  center  for  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  Valley. 

Offsetting  the  recommended  increases 
for  the  Commerce  Department  were  two 
decreases  from  the  House  allowance,  one 
in  the  amount  of  $5,721,000,  which  re- 
lated to  the  Nineteenth  Decennial  Census 
appropwiation,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Department;  and  the  other,  a  reduction 
of  $12  million  from  the  House  allowance 
of  $199,500,000  in  the  «jpropriation 
"Ship  construction"  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, to  provide  instead  a  total 
of  $187,500,000.  This  balance,  together 
with  the  reported  carryover  of  $12  mil- 
lion in  uncommitted  funds,  is  deemed 
adequate  to  finance  the  ship  construc- 
tion program  planned  for  fiscal  1971. 

Under  the  heading  of  Related  Agencies, 
two  major  increases  were  recommended; 
namely.  $4,687,000  for  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportimity  Commission,  to  pro- 
vide the  full  budget  estimate  of  $19,000,- 
000  instead  of  $14,313,000,  the  House  al- 
lowance; and  for  the  UJ3.  Information 
Agency,  an  additional  sum  of  $1,066,000 
was  provided  in  the  appropriation  for 
Special  International  Exhibits.  The  Com- 
mittee that  felt  this  increase  was  justi- 
fied, in  that  $966,000  of  the  sum  would  be 
spent  for  trade  fairs  and  exhibitions  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  balance,  $100,- 
000.  would  be  for  Trade  Missions,  the 
activity  that  helps  stimulate  our  over- 
seas trade  promotion  programs  under 
the  Commerce  Department. 

Mr.  President,  this  gives  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  major  changes  made  by  the 
Committee  to  the  House  bill.  The  de- 
tails, of  course,  are  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port that  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  two 

perfecting  amendments  to  the  House  bill 

in  order  to  properly  refiect  the  action 

taken  by  the  committee.  I  ask  unanimous 

consent  that  the  amendments  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

these   amendments?   The  Chair  hears 

none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 


On  page  11.  line  2.  strike  "$2,605,000"  and 
insert  "$2,605,800". 

On  page  45,  line  7,  strike  "$900,000"  and  In- 
sert "$1,200,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  sunendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  yielding  to 
me  briefiy. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  number  of  years 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  has  been 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee from  which  this  appropria- 
tion bill  emanates.  She  is  unable  to  be 
present  today  because  of  offlcial  bual- 
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ness,  and  I  have  been  requested  to  man- 
age the  bill  on  behalf  of  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  am  of  course  happy  to  do  so. 

•nie  Senator  from  Maine  has  attended 
virtually  all  the  hearings  and  has  fol- 
lowed the  procedures  and  the  activities  of 
the  subcommittee  very  carefully.  How- 
ever when  the  Appropriations  Committee 
held  its  markup  session,  she  was  unable 
to  be  present.  She  did  discuss  the  items 
contained  m  the  bill  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  made  her 
views  known. 

The  Senator  is  to  be  commended  for 
her  long  years  of  outstanding  service  in 
the  Senate,  and  we  hope  that  that  will 
extend  far  into  the  future.  It  is  because 
of  her  alwence  on  official  business  that  I 
undertake  to  make  this  brief  statement. 
Mr.  President.  I  generally  subscribe  to 
the  presentation  just  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  This  bill 
should  be  aoo^table.  despite  the  cut  of 
$130  million  below  the  revised  budget 
estimate.  All  the  essential  needs  of  higher 
priority  are  met,  in  our  judgment,  and  it 
should  be  approved  in  its  present  form. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  $14  million-plus 
over  the  amoimt  that  was  included  in  the 
bill  by  the  other  body.  However  $8,764,- 
000  of  this  is  for  increases  in  items  not 
considered  by  the  House.  These  items 
have  all  been  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  so  I  will  make  only  some 
brief  conunents  on  a  few  of  special  in- 
terest. 

The  item  of  $1,100,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  our  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel, certainly  is  much  needed.  We  all 
know  of  the  increase  in  threats  and  vio- 
lence to  our  ambassadors  and  other  For- 
eign Service  personnel  serving  overseas. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  coldblooded  mur- 
der of  one  of  our  officers  that  occurred 
just  recently  in  Urugxiay.  The  fimds  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  should  permit  the  De- 
partment to  get  a  good  start  on  the  job 
of  increasing  the  level  of  protection  for 
our  people  abroad. 

The  second  item  I  would  bring  to  your 
special  attention  is  an  additional  amount 
for  the  fingerprint  identification  services 
of  the  Federal  Biireau  of  Investigation. 
Earlier  this  year  the  Bureau  reluctantly 
concluded  that  it  couid  no  longer  con- 
duct certain  categories  of  fingerprint 
checks  at  the  request  of  State  and  local 
governments.  The  Bureau  continued  to 
process  fingerprints  related  to  law  en- 
forcement and  other  essential  activities, 
but  it  could  not  do  so  for  less  critical 
occiipations. 

Some  of  the  affected  categories  are 
real  estate  operators,  gxm  permit  holders, 
school  teachers,  bartenders,  cab  drivers, 
race  track  and  casino  operators,  and  so 
forth.  There  was  a  great  uproar  among 
the  cities  and  the  States  when  this  serv- 
ice was  curtailed  because  the  FBI  Is  the 
only  place  where  a  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  fingerprints  is  maintained. 

In  allowing  this  added  amount,  we  are 
making  possible  the  continuance  of  a 
very  Important  service  rendered  to 
States  and  cities  all  across  the  coimtry. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  contains  an 
Item  In  the  amount  of  $550,000  for  me 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  These  funds 
will  be  used  for  planning  the  Butner 
Medical  Center,  which  has  been  needed 
for  a  great  many  years. 


Mr.  President,  I  recall  that  almost  7 
or  8  years  ago,  construction  funds  were 
first  appropriated  for  this  medical  cen- 
ter. The  bids  which  were  tendered,  how- 
ever, were  higher  than  the  cost  estimates 
upon  which  the  appropriation  was  made. 
So,  the  bids  were  rejected.  The  appro- 
priated money  was  reprogramed.  and 
the  construction  of  the  new  facility  has 
been  postponed  ever  since  that  time. 

The  Butner  Medical  Center  will  re- 
place the  Springfield,  Mo.,  Medical  Cen- 
ter, which  is  more  than  40  years  old.  The 
Springfield  facility  is  completely  out- 
dated, and  is  very  inadequate  as  a  medi- 
cal center  which  must  provide  specialized 
medical  services  to  approximately  21,000 
inmates  in  the  prison  sjrstem.  The  new 
center  will  permit  help  to  be  given  In 
the  field  of  rehabilitation,  and  particu- 
larly for  psychiatric  treatment.  In  the 
Federal  prison  system,  with  approxi- 
mately 21,000  inmates,  there  are  only  20 
psychiatrists  scattered  throughout  the 
facilities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  can 
proceed  with  this.  It  is  a  matter  of  high 
priority  In  the  construction  of  facilities 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  mention  only 
two  other  items.  One  Is  the  regional  de- 
velopment program  which  provides  fund- 
ing for  the  regional  action  planning  com- 
mission. The  other  is  the  National  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Control  Council,  which 
will  provide  for  the  participation  of  in- 
dustry in  the  Government's  battle  against 
pollution.  It  is  hoped,  that  the  increases 
for  these  items  wUI  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senate  and  that  they  will  be  approved. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
splendid  fashion  in  which  he  has  handled 
this  bill,  from  the  hearings  on  through 
to  its  successful  conclusion. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  one 
or  two  brief  questions? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Just  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  made  In  no  way  in  the 
nature  of  trying  to  be  critical,  but  the 
related  agencies,  I  see,  under  the  bill 
entitled  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
makes  appropriations  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
Office  of  Education  and  tdso  in  the  Equal 
OM>ortimity  Commission.  I  thought  both 
of  those  were  imder  HEW  bills,  and  I 
wonder  why  Uiey  happen  to  be  included 
in  this  one  as  opposed  to  the  other  where 
I  believe  they  rightfully  should  be. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  are  that  way 
in  the  budget,  would  be  the  first  answer 
to  the  Senator.  The  administration  put 
them  in  the  budget  and  the  House  In- 
cluded these  items  In  the  State  Justice 
Commission  bill.  That  is  the  reason  they 
are  in  there. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  there  any  histori- 
cal precedent  for  this  In  the  past  for  the 
way  this  Is  being  handled  now? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  so. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  historic  prece- 
dent for  it.  to  place  It  ha  this  bill  rather 
than  In  some  other  bill.  That  has  been 
done  for  a  long  time.  I  remember  they 
have  always  put  it  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  WxLLuiis) ,  the  Senator  from  New 


York  (Mr.  Goodell)  and  myself.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  consideration  of  the 
amendment  upon  which  I  have  reserved 
the  right  in  respect  of  unanimous  con- 
sent then  follow  inunediately  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  action  on  this  one? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  As  soon  as  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  dis- 
posed of.  the  amendment  to  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  refers  will  then 
be  considered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  Btrilce  lines  1  through  7, 
Inclusive. 

The  language  sought  to  be  stricken  Is  u 
follows : 

"Subversive  Activities  Control  Boasd 
"Salaries  and  Expenses 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Including  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  not  to  exceed 
815,000  for  expenses  of  travel,  and  not  to 
exceed  $500  for  the  purchase  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  $401,400." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
strike  from  the  bill  $401,400  for  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  appropriation  is  $57,000  above  the 
amount  requested  and  granted  last  year. 
This  refiects  the  higher  salaries  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  general  counsel,  and 
other  officials. 

As  of  1965.  the  Internal  Security  Act 
required  individuals  who  were  members 
of  Commimist-action  or  Communist- 
front  organizations  to  come  forward  and 
register  themselves  as  such.  The  act  pro- 
vided penalties  for  wilful  refusal  to 
register.  In  1965,  in  Albertson  v.  SACB. 
382  U.S.  70,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
this  provision  of  the  act  violated  the  self- 
incrimination  provisions  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  and  was  unconstitutional. 

From  the  time  of  this  decision  imtll 
floor  debate  in  October  1967,  the  SCAB 
had  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do — and 
did  nothing. 

Mr.  President.  I  Interrupt  at  this  point 
to  ask  imamious  consent  for  a  limitation 
of  time  on  this  amendment,  with  15  min- 
utes to  a  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  an  effort  to  give 
the  Board  one  last  chance,  the  Mans- 
fleld-Proxmlre-Dlrksen  compromise  was 
worked  out.  The  compromise  amended 
Uie  law  by  changing  the  above  provision, 
and  providing  instead  that  the  Attorney 
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General  would  cite  individuals  to  the 
Board— removing  the  onus  from  the  in- 
dividual to  come  forward  himself  and 
register.  The  Board  would  then  investi- 
gate and  If  it  found  that  the  individual 
cited  was  Id  fact  a  member,  it  would 
register  him.  The  compromise  also  pro- 
vided that  if  no  new  cases— and  hear- 
ings—were opened  within  a  year,  the 
Board  would  cease  to  exist.        ^    ^     . 

On  June  30. 1968,  just  before  the  dead- 
line Ramsey  Clark  certified  seven  new 
cases  to  the  Board— one  of  them  was 
Boorda,  whose  case  was  decided  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
last  December.  In  September  1968.  the 
Board  opened  hearings  on  these  cases. 
This  was  enough  to  void  the  "self-de- 
struct" provision  of  the  compromise,  and 
the  Board  has  been  In  existence  sirice. 

As  a  result  of  last  December's  decision, 
though,  the  Board  stiU  has  not  actually 

registered  anyone.  *oRftnn 

Board  members  now  earn  $36,000 
each— or  $180,000  for  the  five  Board 
members.  This  must  be  the  highest  paid 
group  of  benchwarmers  in  the  history  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Basic  reason  for  my  amendment:  tne 
Board  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  The 
courts  have  left  it  completely  powerless. 
I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  in  this  body 
to  see  subversive  elements — including  the 
Communist  Party— controUed,  and  to  do 
all  we  can  to  protect  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  from  all  efforts  to 
overthrow  it  by  violent  means.  However, 
I  cannot  condone  appropriating  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  absolutely  nothing, 
and  nothing  is  all  the  Board  has  achieved 
in  its  20  years  of  existence. 

The  most  recent  court  action  which 
rendered  the  Board  powerless  was  In 
Boorda  against  SACB,  decided  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  In 
December  1969.  That  case  held  that  pe- 
nalizing membership  in  an  association, 
without  requiring  any  finding  that  the 
member  knew  of  the  group's  purposes,  or 
intended  to  participate  in  those  purposes, 
violates  the  freedom  of  association  guar- 
antees of  the  Constitution,  the  first 
amendment. 
Here  is  some  of  what  the  court  said: 

*  In  the  present  situation,  we  cannot  assume 
that  disclosure  of  an  individual's  membership 
m  the  Communist  Party  wUl  not  operate  as 
a  substantial  burden  upon  the  exercise  oi 
his  right  of  free  association.  Therefore  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  sec.  13(g)  (2)   must 

fall  as  contrary  to  the  First  Amendment. 


The  court  also  went  on  to  say: 
When  a  quasi-political  party  or  other  group 
may  embrace  both  legal  and  Ulegal  alms, 
afBllation  with  and  membership  In  that 
group  are  constitutionally  protected  except 
for  those  who  Join  with  the  specific  Intent 
to  further  Illegal  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  opinion  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
April  of  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari,  thereby  permitting  this 
decision  to  stand— April  20,  1970.  Thus, 
with  this  decision  on  the  books,  the  SACB 
can  no  longer  operate  under  the  existing 
law. 


Perhaps  we  should  amend  the  law.  Per- 
haps we  should  provide  that  the  Board 
can  only  register  individuals  if  it  makes 
finding  of  membership— as  at  present— 
and  in  addition,  makes  the  finding  that 
the  individual  johied  with  knowledge  of 
the  group's  purposes  and  with  the  intent 
to  further  them. 

Such  an  amendment  would  restore  the 
Board's  power  to  take  action.  It  would 
at  least  render  the  Board  a  functioning 
body.  But,  until  we  do  so,  we  have  no 
business  appropriating  an  additional 
$400,000  for  this  board  on  top  of  the  $6 
million  we  have  already  wasted  on  this 
exercise  in  futUity.  If  the  Board  has 
something  to  do.  fine.  But  right  now  it 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  And  as  long 
as  it  has  nothing  to  do.  nothing  Is  what 
Congress  should  appropriate  for  It. 

Consider  fiscal  responsibility— and  the 
President's  two  vetoes. 

The  President  has  vetoed  four  major 
bills  passed  by  Congress  on  the  ground 
of  fiscal  responsibility— Labor  and  HEW 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  which  was  $1.3  bU- 
lion  over;  independent  offices  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  which  was  $541  million  over 
the  President's  request;  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, which  was  $454  million  over;  the 
hospital  authorization  bill,  which  was 
$342  miUion  over  the  first  year  of  author- 
ization. . 

Admittedly,  the  $6  miUion  for  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  In  the 
past  20  years  is  small  by  comparison. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
can  we  hope  to  take  the  President  to  task 
for  priorities  if  we  go  ahead  and  blithely 
appropriate  $400,000  for  a  board  which 
has  accomplished  nothing?  It  Is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  unless  we  change  the 
law  or  have  a  constitutional  amendment. 
one  or  the  other,  the  Board  can  do 
nothing.  ^  ,    . 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

ExHiBrr  1 
[Nos.  22514.  22522.— ^U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
District  of  Columbia  ClrciUt] 
SIMON    Boorda,    PErrnoNER,    v.    Subversive 
AcTivmEs  Control  Board.  Respondent- 
Robert    ABcmJLirrA    and    Watne    Daixas 

HOLLET.  PEXmONERS,  V.  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVI- 
TIES Control  Board,  Respondent 
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Petitions  for  review  of  order  of  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Bazelon.  Chief  Judge,  held  that  In  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  whether  Individuals 
were  members  of  organization  whlcto  was  a 
Communist-action  organization,  the  indivi- 
duals were  not  entitled  to  have  status  of  the 
organization  redetermined,  but  that  provi- 
sions of  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  al- 
lowing public  disclosure  of  an  Individual's 
membership  \n  a  Communlst-actlon  organi- 
zation without  finding  that  individual  con- 
cerned shares  In  any  Ulegal  purposes  of  or- 
ganization to  which  he  belongs  violates  First 
Amendment.  ,  ^,_,^. 

Cases  remanded  to  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  with  Instructions  to  dismiss 
the  petitions. 

1  War  and  National  Defense — 50:  A  basU 
objective  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  Is  to  provide  public  information  con- 


cerning Communist  activities.  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950,  {{  1-21,  14(a) 
as  amended  50  U.S.C.A.  55  781-798,  793(a). 

2.  War  and  National  Defense — 50:  In  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  whether  individuals 
were  members  of  organization  which  was  a 
Communist -action  organization,  the  Individ- 
uals were  not  entitled  to  have  status  of  the 
organization  redetermined.  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Act  of  1950,  ii  1-21,  14(a)  as 
amended  50  U.S.C.A.   §5  781-798.  793(a). 

3.  consUtutlonal  Law— 91:  Mere  member- 
ship in  Communist  Party  Is  protected  by 
First  Amendment.  U.S.C_A.Con8t.  Amend.  1. 

4.  Constitutional  lAW — 91:  Individual's 
right  of  association  Is  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  U.S.CA.Const.  Amend.  1. 

5.  Constitutional  Law— 91 :  When  a  quasi- 
political  party  or  other  group  may  embrace 
both  legal  and  Illegal  alms,  afflUatlon  with 
and  membership  in  that  group  are  constitu- 
tionally protected  except  for  those  who  join 
with  specific  Intent  to  further  Illegal  action. 
UJB.CJl.ConBt.  Amend.  I. 

e.  Constttutional  Law— 81:  Tliat  tom* 
members  at  Communist  Party  might  be  en- 
gaged in  activities  not  protected  by  Flwt 
Amendment  does  not  mean  that  the  pro- 
tected activity  of  other  meml)en  may  be  in- 
fringed. U.S.C.^V.Const.  Amend.  1. 

7.  Constitutional  Law — 82:  If  ooostttu- 
tlonal  rights  are  abused,  legislative  Interven- 
tion can  find  constitutional  Justification 
only  by  dealing  with  the  abuse  and  the 
rights  themselves  must  not  be  curtailed. 

8  Constitutional  Law— 91.  War  and  Na- 
tional Defense — 36:  Dlscloeure  provisions  of 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  allowing 
public  dlsclosvire  of  Individual  membership 
In  a  CormnunlBt-action  organization  without 
finding  that  Individual  concerned  shares  in 
any  Ulegal  purpoees  of  organization  to  which 
he  belongs  violates  First  amendment.  0.S.C. 
Const.  Amend.  1;  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1960,  1 13(g)  (3)  as  amended  60 
UJS.C-A.  5  792(g)    (2). 

9.  Constitutional  Law— 91:  First  Amend- 
ment precludes  government  from  claiming 
an  interest  In  pubUc  dlscloeure  of  associa- 
tions of  Innocent  members  of  Conmiunlst- 
action  organizations.  U£.CA.Oonst.  Amend. 
1;  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
113(g)    (2)    M  amended  60  TJS.CJl.   1 792 

(g)   W- 

Mr.  John  J.  Abt.  New  Tork  City,  of  the 
bar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  Tork. 
pro  hac  vice,  by  special  leave  of  court,  with 
whom  Mr.  Joseph  Porer.  Washington,  D.C., 
was  on  the  brief,  for  petitioners. 

Mr.  Kevin  T.  Maroney,  Atty.,  Department 
of  J\istlce,  with  whom  Mr.  J.  Walter  Teagley, 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  Messrs.  Frank  R.  Hunter,  Jr.. 
General  Counsel.  Charles  F.  Dlrlam,  Assistant 
General  Counsel.  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  and  Mrs.  Lee  B.  Anderson,  Atty., 
Department  of  Justice,  were  on  the  brief  for 
respondent. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Spelser,  Washington,  D.C.. 
filed  a  brief  on  behalf  of  American  avU 
Liberties  Union,  as  amicus  curiae  urging 
reversal.  

Before  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  and  Wright 
and  McGowan,  Circuit  Judges. 

Bazelon.  Chief  Judge : 

These  are  petitions  under  t  14(a)  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act»  to  set 
aside  orders  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  determining  that  each  of  the  sev- 
eral petitioners  Is  "a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization."  The  fact 
of  membership  Is  not  at  issue.*  Instead,  peti- 
tioners attack  the  Board's  construction,  and 
the  constitutionality,  of  the  Act.  The  Board 
erred,  they  argue,  In  taking  official  notice 
of  Its  prior  determination  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  Is  a  communlst-actlon  organi- 
zation, and  in  not  allowing  petitioners  to 
demand  a  redetermination  of  the  status  of 
the  Party  In  the  proceedings  against  them. 


F^x>tnotee  at  end  of  article. 
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AddlUonally,  they  claim  that  the  Act  Is  con- 
stitutionally defective  In  allowing  public  dis- 
closure of  an  individual's  membership  to  be 
made  without  a  finding  that  the  individual 
concerned  shares  In  any  Illegal  P"""^*  of 
the  organization  to  which  he  belongs.  We  find 
this  second  argument  persuasive.' 
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under  the  Act,  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has    -reason  to  believe  •  •  •  that  any 
individual  Is  a  member  of  an  organlzatlwi 
which  has  been  determined  by  final  order 
of  the  Board  to  a  Communlst-actlon  orga- 
nization." he  U  to  file  a  peUtlon  with  the 
BoM-d  seeking  a  determlnaUon  'that  su^ 
individual  Is  a  member  of  such  CommunUt- 
actlon  organization."  5  13(a).  After  hearing, 
the  Board  Is  to  make  a  written  report  In- 
cluding its  findings  of  fact   IX  It  determines 
that  the  "Individual  Is  a  member  of  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization."  It  shall  Issue 
and  serve  him  with  an  order  "determining 
such  individual  to  be  a  member  of  a  OMn- 
munlst-actlon     organization."     5  13(g)  Ml- 
PeUUonen  argue  that  the  difference  In  lan- 
Kuage  between  the  two  subsections  Is  criti- 
cal   that  U,  they  would  read  5  13(a)  as  in- 
structing the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
proceedings   before   the   Board   whenever  It 
comes  to  his  attention  that  an  individual 
belongs  to  any  organization  "which  has  been 
determined  by  final  order  of  the  Board  to  be 
a  Commiinlsrt-actlon  organization.'   But  :  13 
(K)  (2)  requires  the  Board  to  determine  that 
the  "individual  U  a  member  of  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon organization."  and  this  language 
Is  said  to  imply  that,  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  on  a  petition  to  determine  an 
individual's    membership,   the   Board   must 
not  only  find  that  the  individual  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  named  organization,  but  must  also 
redetermine  that  the  organization  Is  In  fact 
a  Communist-action  organization."  Suppwt 
for   this  construction   Is  sought   In    i  13(b) 
and  (1).  which  provide  for  redetermination 
not  more  than  once  each  calendar  year,  or 
the  status  of  Individuals  and  organizations 
against  which  Board  orders  are  outstanding, 
petitioners  would  read  these  subsections  to 
allow  an  individual  to  reopen  toe  sUtus  of 
an  organization  of  which  he  Is  a  member  in 
a     !  13(b)     petition     for     redetermination. 
Therefore,  they  argue.  I  13(g)  should  be  read 
m  the  same  way.  and  an  Individual  should 
be  allowed  to  Utigate  the  status  of  an  orga- 
nization  of   which   he   Is  alleged   to  be   a 
member  during  the  course  of  the  Initial  pro- 
ceedings against  him. 

On  Its  face,  i  13(b)  does  not  compel  the 
construction  sought  by  petitioners.  It  pro- 
vides. In  pertinent  part: 

"Any  organization  as  to  which  there  Is  In 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining 
It  to  be  a  Communlst-actlon  or  Communist- 
front  organization,  and  ^nv  individval  as  to 
xrhom  there  U  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  determining  such  Individual  to  be  a 
member  of  a  Communlst-actlon  organization 
may  not  more  often  than  once  in  each  cal- 
endar year,  file  with  the  Board  and  serve 
upon  the  Attorney  General  a  petiUon  for  a 
determination  that  such  organization  no 
longer  U  a  Communist-action  or  Commu- 
nist-front organization,  or  that  ruch  indi- 
vidual no  longer  is  a  member  of  a  Commu- 
nitt-action  organization,  aa  the  case  may 
be."  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  language  Is  not  entirely  free  from 
amblgiilty.  but  It  seems  to  Imply  that  an 
Individual.  In  a  f  13(b)  proceeding,  may 
contest  only  the  fact  of  his  membership  In 
a  named  organization  against  which  an  or- 
der IB  already  outstanding.'  The  limitation 
of  petitions  to  one  per  calendar  year  Is  at 
least  an  indication  that  Congress  Intended 
that  no  particular  Issue  should  be  relltlgated 
more  than  once  each  year.'  Allowing  Indlvlty 
ual  members  of  an  organization  to  reopen  the 
complex  question  whether  the  organization 
to  which  they  belong  Is  a  Communlst-actlon 


organization  wotUd  be  to  open  the  door  to 
substantial  delaying  tactics  without  provid- 
ing a  corresponding  benefit  to  anyone."  Ab- 
sent any  support  In  the  legislative  history 
for  petitioners'  construction  of  i  13(b).»  we 
cannot  conclude  that  It  was  intended  to  al- 
low Individuals  to  contest  the  status  of  the 
organizations  to  which  they  belong. 

Deprived  of  any  support  from  J  13(b). 
petitioners'  construction  of  5  13(g)  must 
likewise  fall.  That  construction  would  re- 
quire us  to  read  Identical  statutory  lan- 
guage" In  substantiaUy  different  ways 
without  any  apparent  support  for  such  a 
different  construction  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory." It  would  raise  a  serious  risk  of  In- 
consistent adjudications:  that  Is,  of  oppo- 
site determinations  of  the  same  question 
(whether  a  given  organization  Is  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon organization)  In  proceedings 
against  different  Individuals."  That  $  13(a) 
allows  individual  proceedings  to  be  consoli- 
dated Is  no  assurance  that  toey  would  be. 
The  Board  did  not  err  In  holding  that  pe- 
titioners may  not  challenge  the  status  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  the  Instant  pro- 
ceeding. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Wo  must  therefore  face  the  constitutional 
question.  Petitioners  argue  that  §  13(g)  (2) 
of  the  Act"  is  invaUd  because  It  provides 
for  public  disclosure  of  the  fact  of  their 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party 
whether  or  not  they  Intend  to  further  any  of 
the  Party's  illegal,  as  well  as  its  legal  and 
constltutlonaUy  protected  aims.»«  The  Board  s 
primary  response  to  this  argument  Is  that 
It  is  foreclosed  by  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Communist  Party  v.  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  367  U.S.  1.  81  SCt. 
1367.  6  L.Ed.2d  626  (1961)..>» 

The   Supreme   Court    in   the   Communist 
Party  case  was  presented  with  the  question 
whether   the   First   Amendment   prohibited 
the   requirement,   set   forth   In    5  7   of   the 
original  Act."  that  organizations  foxind  to 
be  dominated  by  a  foreign  power  and  intend- 
ing the  Illegal  overthrow  of  existing  govern- 
ment could  be  required  to  file  registration 
statements   Including   the   names   and   ad- 
dresses of  their  members."  Individual  mem- 
bers   of    the    Communist    Party    were    not 
parties  to  the  action,  but  the  Court  allowed 
the  Party  standing  to  assert  those  rights  of 
its  members,  such  as  anonymity,  which  are 
allegedly  Infringed  by  the  very  act  of  its  filing 
a  registration  statement,  and  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  asserted  than  by  raising 
them  here."  367  U.S.  at  81.  81  SCt.  at  1402. 
The  Court  examined  the  structure  of  the 
Act.  and  found   that  the  registration  and 
disclosure  requirement  of  S  7  did  not  attach 
"to  the  Incident  of  speech,  but  to  the  in- 
cidents of  foreign  domination  and  of  opera- 
tion to  advance  the  objectives  of  the  World 
Communist  movement."  Id  at  90,  81  S.Ct.  at 
1407.  Since  regulation  was  premised  on  con- 
stitutionally unprotected  conduct,  the  Comt 
was  required  to  balance  "the  value  to  the 
public  of  the  ends  which  the  regulation  may 
achieve"   against   "the   Impediments   which 
particular  governmental  regulation  causes  to 
entire  freedom  of  individual  action."  Id.  at 
91    81   SCt.  at   1407;   see  United  States  v. 
O'Brien.  391  U.S.  367.  377.  88  SCt.  1673.  20 
LBd2d  672  (1968).  Although  the  Court  did 
not  consider  the  Incidental  infringement  of 
First  Amendment  rights  to  be   Insubstan- 
tial see  367  U.S.  at  102,  81  SCt.  1367.  It  con- 
cluded that  the  importance  of  the  govern- 
ment's interest  In  disclosing  the  names  of 
those  who  desired  to  further  the  Illegal  alms 
of    Communlst-actlon    organizations    Justi- 
fied the  requirement  that  such  organizations 
make  pubUc  their  membership  lists.  Id.  at 
102-103.  81  S.Ct.  1367. 

The  present  case,  however,  stands  on  an 
entirely  different  footing.  Of  course.  In  both 
cases  the  class  of  persons  upon  whom  dU- 
closure  ultimately  operates  Is  the  same— all 
members  of  the  organization,  whether  Inno- 
cent or  guilty.  But  J  7  of  the  original  Act  on 


Its  face  dealt  directly  with  organizations  at 
least  some  of  whose  members  shared  In  the 
Illicit,  constitutionally  unprotected  alms  of 
the  organization.  See  id.  at  23-27.  42-55.  Of 
course  It  would  hardly  have  been  practicable 
to  require  the  organizations  themselves  to 
distinguish   In   their   membership  lists  be- 
tween Innocent  and  guilty  members.  There- 
fore, the  disclosure  provisions  were  viewed 
as  attaching  to  the  incidents  of  foreign  dom- 
ination and  Illicit  purpose,  characteristics  ol 
the  organization  and  of  some  but  not  all  of 
its  members.   Innocent  members  were  un- 
avoidably caught  up  In  a  net  designed  to  dis- 
close the  guUty.  But  i  13(g)  (2)  operates  di- 
rectly on  individuals;  consequently,  the  "op- 
erative  factlsl    upon   which    [the   statute! 
depends."  United  States  v.  Robel,  389  U.S. 
258,   263,   88   S.Ct.   419,   423.    19   L.Ed.2d   508 
(1967),  must  be  facts  characteristic  of  the 
Individual  upon  whom  the  statute  opterates. 
Under    i  13(g)  (2).    disclosure    attaches    to 
mere  membership  in  a  Communlst-actlon  or- 
ganization, whether  or  not  the  member  whose 
affiliation  Is  to  be  publicized  has  engaged  in, 
or  has  any  Intent  to  further,  the  Illicit  ends 
of  the  organization.  If  mere  membership,  to 
which  disclosure  attaches.  Is  constitutionally 
protected,  the  balancing  test  Is  Inapplica- 
ble. Communist  Party,  supra,  367  U.S.  at  90. 
81  S.Ct.  1357.'*  Consequently,  the  question  fop 
decision  Is  simply  whether  the  statute  in- 
fringes protected  rights.  De  Jonge  v.  Oregon, 
299  U.S.  353.  364-365,  57  S.Ct.  255,  81  L.Ed.  278 
(1937). 

[3-7]     It  seems  clear  to  us  that  mere  mem- 
bership In  the  Communist  Party  is  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment.  For  It  Is  "now  be- 
yond dispute."  Bates  v.  City  of  Little  Rock, 
361  U.S.  516,  523.  80  S.Ct.  412.  4  L.Ed.2d  480 
(1961),  that  "an  individual's  right  of  asso- 
ciation *  •  •  Is  protected  by  the  provisions 
of  the  First  Amendment."  United  States  v. 
Robel.   389   U.S.   258.   263,   88   S.Ct.   419.   423 
(1967).  When  a  "quasl-polltlcal  part[y]   or 
other  group  •   •  •  may  embrace  both  legal 
and  Illegal  alms."  Scales  v.  United  States.  367 
US.  203.  229.  81  S.Ct.  1469,  1486.  6  L.Ed.2d 
782  (1961).  affiliation  with  and  membership 
In  that  group  are  constitutionally  protected 
except  for  those  who  Join  "with  the  'specific 
intent'  to  further  Illegal  action."  Elfbrandt  v. 
Russell.  384  U.S.  11.  17.  86  S.Ct.  1238.  1241, 
16  L.Ed.2d  321;    see  Noto  v.  United  States, 
367  U.S.  290.  299-300,  81  S.Ct.  1517.  6  L.Ed.2d 
836  (1961).  "Assuming  that  some  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  •   •   •  had  Illegal 
alms  and  engaged  In  Illegal  activities,  it  can- 
not automatically  be  Inferred  that  all  mem- 
bers shared  their  evil  purposes  or  partici- 
pated In  their  Illegal  conduct."  Schware  v. 
Board  of  Bar  Examiners,  353  U.S.  232.  246,  77 
S.Ct.  762,  760,  1  L.Ed.2d  796,  64  A.L.R.  2d  288 
(1967).  For  "men  in  adhering  to  a  political 
party  or  other  organization  notoriously  do 
not  subscribe  unqualifiedly  to  all  of  Its  plat- 
forms or  asserted  principles."  Schneiderman 
v.  United  States.  320  U.S.  118.  136,  63  S.Ct. 
1333.  1342.  87  L.Ed.  1796  (1943)."  Therefore 
the  fact  that  some  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  may  be  engaged  in  activity  not 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment  does  not 
mean  that  the  protected  activity  of  other 
members   may   be   Infringed.   If   rights   are 
abused,    "legislative    Intervention    can    find 
constitutional  Justification  only  by  dealing 
with  the  abuse.  The  rights  themselves  must 
not  be  curtailed."  De  Jonge  v.  Oregon,  supra. 
299  U.S.  at  364-365.  57  S.  Ct.  at  260. 

18]  Since  the  disclosure  provisions  of  i  13 
(g)  (2)  attach  solely  to  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights,  the  only  remaining  question  Is 
whether  they  operate  to  discourage  or  pena- 
lize the  exercise  of  those  rights.  We  believe 
that  they  do.  "InvlolabUlty  of  privacy  In 
group  association  may  In  many  clrcimi- 
atances  be  indispensable  to  preservation  of 
freedom  of  association,  particularly  where  a 
group  espouses  dissident  beliefs."  NAACP  v. 
Alabama  ex  rel.  Patterson,  357  U.S.  449,  462. 
78  S.Ct.  1183.  1172,  2  L.Ed.2d  1488  (1958). 
In  the  present  situation,  we  cannot  assume 


X 


that  disclosure  of  an  individual's  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party  will  not  oper- 
ate as  a  substantial  burden  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  his  right  of  free  association."  There- 
fore, the  dlsclos\ire  provisions  of  {  13(g)  (2) 
mtist  fall  as  contrary  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment. United  States  v.  Robel.  tupra;  De  Jonge 
V.  Oregon,  supra. 

ni 
[91  We  would  be  led  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion under  the  balancing  test  as  enunciated 
m  the  Communist  Party  case.=  The  court  in 
that  case  sustained  the  disclosure  provisions 
of  5  7  of  the  original  Act.  which  like  the  pres- 
ent statute  made  no  distinction  between  In- 
nocent and  guilty  members.  But  disclosure 
In  that  case  was  sought  from  the  Party,  not 
from  individuals."  and  consequently  there 
was  available  no  practicable,  less  intrusive 
alternative  to  disclosure  of  the  names  of  all 
members:  to  ask  the  Party  Itself  to  distin- 
guish between  those  of  its  members  who  did 
and  who  did  not  share  Its  Illegal  alms  would 
be  to  ask  the  Impossible.  But  proceedings 
under  5  13(g)  (2)  are  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
rendering  It  feasible  to  distinguish  In  each 
case    between    protected    and    unprotected 
membership.  Scales  v.  United  States.  367  U.S. 
203.    81    S.Ct.    1469.    6    L.Ed.2d    782    (1961). 
Therefore.  In  weighing  the  public  Interest  in 
disclosure,  we  must  weigh  a  different  quan- 
tity: since  Innocent  members  may  easily  be 
separated  from  guilty  ones,  the  public  Inter- 
est In  exposure  of  the  guilty  cannot  be  used 
to    Justify   exposure    of    the   innocent,    See 
Keylshlan  v.  Board  of  Regents,  385  U.S.  689. 
606-607.  87  S.Ct.  676.   17  L.Ed.2d  629  (1967); 
Shelton  v.  Tucker.  364  JSS.  479.  488,  81  S.Ct. 
247.   6   L.Ed.2d   231    (1960).  Since  the  First 
Amendment  precludes  the  government  from 
claiming  an  Interest  In  public  disclosure  of 
the    associations    of    Innocent    members    of 
Commimlst-actlon  organizations.^  Elfbrandt 
V.  Russell.  384  U.S.  11.  17.  86  S.Ct.  1238.  16 
L.Ed.2d  231   (1966),  the  governmental  Inter- 
est to  be  weighed  In  this  case  U  nll.=* 

Since  S  13(g)  (2)  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Act  Is  contrary  to  the  First 
Amendment,  the  orders  issued  In  these  cases 
cannot  stand.  The  cases  must  be  remanded 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
with  Instructions  to  dismiss  the  petitions. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

rOOTNOTES 

i-ntle  I  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1960.  64  Stat.  987.  oa  amended  60  U.S.C. 
$1781-798  (1964  &  Supp.  IV.  1969).  Unless 
otherwise  Indicated,  aU  references  are  to  the 
Act  as  amended. 

•  Petitioners  have  refused  to  respond  to 
the  allegations  of  membership  on  the  ground 
that  the  statute  under  which  proceedings 
were  had  Is  unconstitutional. 

•We  do  not.  therefore,  consider  petition- 
ers' other  constitutional  claims. 

•  If  the  Board  determines  that  an  individu- 
al is  not  a  member  of  a  Commimlst-action 
organization.  It  shall  Issue  and  serve  upon 
the  Attorney  General  "an  order  denying  the 
determination  sought  by  his  petition." 
}  13(h)   (2). 

•  Petitions  for  determination  that  an  in- 
dividual Is  a  member  of  a  Communlst-action 
organization  apparently  cannot  be  brought 
until  the  organization  In  question  has  been 
determined  by  the  Board  to  be  a  Communlst- 
actlon  organization.  See  S  13(a). 

•  Of  course,  a  petitioner  In  a  J  13(b)  pro- 
ceeding could  argue  that  there  was  no  longer 
a  Board  order  outstanding  against  an  orga- 
nization of  which  he  was  a  member. 

'The  Umitatlon  of  S  13(b)  petitions  to 
one  per  year  was  contained  in  the  orig- 
inal act  and  carried  over  in  the  19fl8  amend- 
ments. But  It  is  of  some  relevance  that  the 
House  Report  on  the  1968  amendments  in- 
dicated substantial  concern  over  delay  in 
Board  proceedings.  See  HJl.  Rep.  No.  733, 
90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  10  (1967) . 

•An  organization  may,  of  course,  reopen 
the  question  of  Its  status  once  per  year 
under  1 13(b);  this  should  provide  at  least 


some  remedy  for  the  organization's  mem- 
bers. 

« Petitioners  have  directed  tis  to  no  such 
material,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  unearth 
any. 

'"The  phrase  "la  a  member  of  a  Com- 
mvmlst-action  organization,"  appearing  In 
{  13(b)  and  (g)    (2)  of  the  Act. 

'lAs  originally  enacted,  {  13(g)  (2)  spoke 
of  "a  Communlst-actlon  organization  (in- 
cluding an  organization  required  by  final 
order  of  the  Board  to  register  under  %  7(a) ) " 
(emphasis  added).  64  Stat.  1000.  The  Italic- 
ized phrase  Is  missing  from  the  section  as 
amended  In  1968.  But  the  House  Report  on 
the  amendments  describe  them  as  simply 
"conforming  amendments"  to  bring  the  Act 
in  line  with  Albertson  v.  SACB,  382  U.S.  70, 
86  S.Ct.  194,  15  L.Ed.2d  165  (1965).  We  do 
not  believe  taiat  the  House  Intended  the  rad- 
ical alteration  In  Board  proceedings  sought 
by  petitioners.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  733.  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  23  (1967) . 

15  A  "basic  objective"  of  the  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide public  information  concerning  Com- 
munist activities.  See  HJl.  Rep.  No.  733.  «i«pro 
note  11.  at  3.  A  regular  pattern  of  Incon- 
sistent determinations  based  not  on  changed 
circumstances  but  solely  on  the  particular 
evidence  adduced  at  different  proceedings 
would  hardly  advance  this  objective. 

"Section  13(g)  provides: 

"If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  the 
Board  determines — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(2)  that  an  Individual  Is  a  member  of  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization  It  shall 
make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It  shall 
state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  In- 
dividual an  order  determining  such  In- 
dividual to  be  a  member  of  a  Communist- 
action  organization." 

All  such  orders  are  a  matter  of  public 
record.  §  9(a). 

"Neither  petitioners  nor  the  Board  sug- 
gests that  S  13(g)  (2)  could  be  construed  so 
as  to  apply  only  to  those  members  of  Com- 
munlst-actlon organizations  who  share  In  the 
group's  Illegal  alms,  and  we  believe  they  are 
correct.  United  States  v.  Robel,  389  U.S.  258, 
262.  88  S.Ct.  419.  19  L.Ed.2d  608  (1967); 
Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State,  378  U.S.  600, 
511  n.  9.  515-516.  84  S.Ct.  1659.  12  L.Ed.2d 
992  (1964);  see  KlUlan  v.  United  States,  368 
U.S.  231,  82  S.Ct.  302,  7  Lj;d.2d  256  (1961). 
"It  has  been  elsewhere  suggested  that 
Supreme  Court  cases  subsequent  to  the  de- 
cision m  Communist  Party  have  eroded  Its 
validity.  Note.  Civil  Disabilities  and  the  First 
Amendment.  78  Yale  L.J.  842  (1969);  see 
United  States  v.  Robel.  389  U.S.  258.  88  S.Ct. 
419  (1967);  Keylshlan  v.  Board  of  Regents, 
385  U.S.  589,  87  S.Ct.  675.  17  L.Ed.2d  629 
(1967);  Elfbrandt  v.  RtisseU.  384  U.S.  11.  86 
S.Ct.  1238.  16  L.Ed.2d  321  (1966).  In  view  of 
the  disposition  made  here,  we  need  express 
no  opinion  on  this  point. 

"That  section  has  since  been  repealed 
Act  of  January  2,  1968,  Pub.L..  No.  90-287, 
;  5.  81  Stat.  766. 

"The  Court  in  Communist  Party  phrased 
the  Issue  as  follows : 

"The  Communist  Party  would  have  us  hold 
that  the  First  Amendment  prohibits  Con- 
gress from  reqxilring  the  registration  and  fil- 
ing of  information,  including  membership 
lists,  by  organizations  substantially  domi- 
nated OP  controlled  by  the  foreign  powers 
controlling  the  world  Communist  movement 
and  which  operate  primarily  to  advance  the 
objectives  of  that  movement:  the  overthrow 
of  existing  government  by  any  means  neces- 
sary and  the  establishment  In  Its  place  of  a 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship."  867 
U.S.  at  88-89,  81  S.Ct.  at  1406. 

It  pointed  out  that  "our  consideration  of 
any  other  provisions  than  those  of  J  7,  re- 
quiring Communist-action  organizations  to 
register   and   file  a  registration  statement, 


could  In  no  way  affect  our  decision  in  the 
present  case."  Id.  at  77,  81  S.Ct.  at  1400. 

"  See  also  United  States  v.  Robel.  389  U.S. 
258,  268  n.  20,  88  S.Ct.  419,  426  (1967) ,  where 
the  Supreme  Court  explicitly  rejected  any  at- 
tempt at  "balancing''  in  dealing  with  { 5 
of  the  Act: 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  this  case 
should  be  decided  by  "balancing"  the  gov- 
ernmental Interests  expressed  In  5  5(a)(1) 
(D)  against  the  First  Amendment  rights  as- 
serted by  the  appellee.  This  we  decline  to  do. 
We  recognize  that  both  Interests  are  sub- 
stantial, but  we  deem  It  Inappropriate  for  this 
Court  to  label  one  as  being  more  important 
or  substantial  than  the  other.  •  •  •" 

Petitioners  suggest  that  this  footnote  Im- 
plies that  the  approval  of  "balancing"  In 
Communist  Party,  see  367  U.S.  at  91,  81  S.Ct. 
1367,  has  since  been  withdrawn.  But  the 
Cotirt  once  again  resorted  to  a  balancing  test 
in  United  States  v.  O'Brien,  391  U.S.  367,  377, 
88  S.Ct.  1673,  20  L.Ed.2d  672  (1968).  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  balancing  may  be  appropri- 
ate when  a  statute  Is  directed  at  constitu- 
tionally unprotected  conduct,  and  infringes 
upon  protected  conduct  only  as  an  unavoid- 
able side  effect  of  an  otherwise  unexception- 
able purpose.  But  where,  as  In  Robel.  "the 
operative  fact  upon  which  [the  statute]  de- 
pends Is  the  exercise  of  [a  tight]  protected 
by  the  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment," 
389  U.S.  at  263,  88  S.Ct.  at  423,  the  First 
Amendment  precludes  a  resort  to  "balanc- 
ing." 

'"  The  Board  relies  upon  Adler  v.  Board  of 
Education,  342  U.S.  485,  494-495,  72  S.Ct.  380, 
96  LEd.  517,  27  AX.R.2d  472  (1962),  for  the 
contrary  proposition.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Keylshlan  v.  Board  of  Regents,  366  U.S. 
589,  595,  87  S.Ct.  675,  679,  17  L.Ed.2d  629 
(1967)  pointed  out  that  "pertinent  consti- 
tutional doctrines  have  since  rejected  the 
premises"  of  that  decision. 

•o  There  Is  no  direct  evidence  in  the  record 
in  this  case  as  to  the  degree  of  harassment 
that  one  named  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  may  suffer  as  a  result.  But  al- 
though It  la  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
In  some  cases  relied  solely  on  record  evidence 
to  establish  such  a  possibility,  e.g.,  Shelton 
V.  Tucker,  364  UJS.  479.  486  n.  7,  81  S.Ct.  247, 
5  L.Ed.  231  (1960),  Bates  v.  Little  Rock.  361 
U.S.  516.  520-522,  80  S.Ct.  412.  4  L.Ed.2d  430 
(1960) ,  NAACP  V.  Alabama.  357  U.S.  449.  462. 
78  S,Ct.  1163  (1958).  it  was  wUllng  to  state 
In  Communst  Party  that  "the  public  oppro- 
brium and  obloquy  which  may  attach  to  an 
individual  listed  with  the  Attorney  General 
as  a  member  of  a  Commuunlst-actlon  or- 
ganization Is  no  less  considerable  than  that 
•  •  •  in  NJiJL.CP.  and  Bates."  367  U.S.  at 
102.  81  S.Ct.  at  1413.  And  In  American  Com- 
munications Ass'n  v.  Douds.  339  U.S.  382.  402, 
70  S.Ct.  674,  686,  94  L.  Ed.  925  (1950).  the 
Court  noted : 

"Under  some  circumstances.  Indirect  'dis- 
couragements' undoubtedly  have  the  same 
coercive  effect  •  •  •  as  Imprisonment  •  •  •• 
A  requirement  that  adherents  of  particular 
religious  faiths  or  political  parties  wear  Iden- 
tifying arm-bands,  for  example,  Is  obviously 
of  this  nature." 

"  "Against  the  impediments  which  partic- 
ular governmental  regulation  causes  to  en- 
tire freedom  of  Individual  action,  there  must 
be  weighed  the  value  to  the  pixbllc  of  the  ends 
which  the  regulation  may  achieve."  367  U£. 
at  91.  81  S.Ct.  at  1407. 

a  This  difference  was  used  in  Communiat 
Party  to  distinguish  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  364 
U.S.  479.  81  S.Ct.  247.  5  L.Ed.2d  231  (1960). 
See  367  U.S.  at  92-93,  81  S.Ct.  1357. 

••  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  legislative 
investigation  the  primary  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  Inform  Congress  with  respect  to  matters 
properly  within  Its  concern.  In  such  cases, 
some  disclosure  to  the  pubUc  may  be  Justified 
as  a  necessary  Incident  of  disclosure  to  Con- 
gress Cf.  Watklns  V.  United  States,  864  VS. 
178,  187.  77  S.Ct.  1173,  1  L.Ed.2d  1273  (1967); 
United  States  v.  Rumely.  846  UjB.  41,  6«-68, 
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73  S.Ct.  543.  97  LJd.  770  (1»63)  (concurring 

**•»  In  Uie  Communist  Party  case,  the  Court 
sustained  the  dlscJoeure  provlslona  of  5  7  or 
the  orlKlnal  Act  because  "the  mask"  of  anony- 
mity which  I  the]  organlzatlon'B  members 
wea>  serves  •  •  •  [to  enable)  them  to  cover 
over  a  foreign-directed  conspiracy.  Infiltrate 
into  other  groups,  and  enlist  the  support  of 
oersons  who  would  not.  if  the  truth  were  re- 
vealed, lend  their  support."  387  US.  at  103- 
103  81  S.Ct.  at  1414.  In  other  words,  the  gov- 
ernment's interest  In  disclosure  was  consid- 
ered to  be  ItB  interest  in  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  guUty  members  of  the  Party,  i.e.. 
those  who  shared  the  purposes  found  by  the 
Court  not  to  be  constitutionally  protected. 
But  as  pointed  out  above,  there  was  In  that 
case  no  practicable  way  of  dlsUngulshlng  be- 
tween innocent  and  guUty  members,  and  a 
refusal  to  consider  the  public  Interest  In  dla- 
cloeure  of  the  guUty  members  would  have 
meant  that  the  Interest  could  not  have  been 
protected  at  all.  See  367  VS.  at  88-89. 81  S.Ct. 
1357. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ^    -^     *    r 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr.    President,   I 

yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 

minutes.  ,^    ,  •     *   i.vi» 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
issue  "is  not  new.  It  has  been  raised  before. 
The  Senate  has  resolved  it  on  two  Previ- 
ous occasions.  On  October  11.  1967.  the 
same  issue  was  raised.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  at  that  time  It  was  raised  un- 
der the  previous  administration. 

The  previous  administration  refused 
or  declined  to  assign  any  work  to  this 
board  For  what  reason.  I  do  not  know, 
unless  it  took  the  view  that  the  Senator 
takes  here  today,  that  it  was  a  waste  of 
funds  and  a  waste  of  effort  and  was  not 
Justified. 

The  present  administration  proposes 
to  use  the  board.  As  I  said,  the  issue 
has  been  here  twice  before  at  a  time  when 
the  board  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  Senate,  on  October  11.  1967.  re- 
jected an  amendment  to  this  bUl  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
eliminate  this  item  and  rejected  it  by  a 
vote  of  54  to  36. 

Thereafter,  in  the  same  year,  the  same 
Congress  on  October  23-Just  12  days 
later— rejected  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  .  to  a  separate  biU.  to  terminate 
completely  this  board.  The  Senate  at  that 
time  rejected  the  Brooke  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  58  to  17. 

We  now  have  a  new  administration, 
an  administration  that  has  promised  to 
use  this  board,  an  administration  that  is 
using  it.  It  has  already  referred  two 
cases  to  it.  The  board  is  now  workmg 
on  those  cases. 

I  am  advised,  although  I  do  not  have 
it  in  writing— I  Just  took  their  word  for 
it^that  other  cases  are  being  processed 
in  the  Justice  Department  which  will 
likely  go  to  the  Board. 

It  is  said  that  this  Board  cannot  do 
anything.  Let  me  point  out  what  is  In- 
volved here.  If  there  were  ever  a  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  when  there 
were  movements  within  the  country  thfet 
are  subversive  to  the  principles  of  our 
Oovemment  to  its  very  foundation,  li 
there  were  ever  a  time  when  there  were 
organizations,  militant  and  extreme  or- 
ganizations, in  this  country  whose  pur- 


pose and  design  and  objectives  are  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  and  overthrow 
the  Government,  if  there  were  ever  a  time 
when  there  has  been  so  much  bombing, 
rioting,  and  subversive  activities  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  I  know  now  is  that 

This  would  be  a  pretty  present,  I  think, 
for  the  Senate  now  to  present  to  those 
forces  at  a  time  when  the  Board,  in  effect, 
has  been  reactivated  by  this  administra- 
tion. We  would  be  saying  in  effect  to  the 
Board,  "You  carmot  do  it  any  longer.' 
That  would  be  a  pretty  present  to  pre- 
sent to  those  forces  and  those  elements 
that  are  on  the  rise  in  America  today, 
whose  activities  are  being  accentuated 
and  Increased. 

It  would  be  a  bad  time  to  say,  "You  are 
free.  You  are  not  going  to  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Justice  or  by 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
terrible  mistake.  I  do  not  want  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  the  Board  can 
do  But  I  do  know  what  we  are  proposing 
to  do.  We  might  save  $400,000.  but  at  the 
same  time  we  would  permit  organiza- 
tions like  the  two  whose  cases  have  been 
referred  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  to  continue  their  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  August  10,  1970, 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  John 
W.  Mahan.  We  also  have  testimony  in 
the  Record.  I  believe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuBvxasivK  AcnvrriES  Control 

BOASO, 

Waahington.  D.C..  August  10,  1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,   and   Commerce,   the  Judiciary 
and    Related    Agencies,     U.S.    SeTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Sinatob  McCldxan:  Following  my 
testimony    before    your    Subcommittee    on 
June  24.  1970.  the  Attorney  General  on  July 
14.  1970.  filed  petlUona  before  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  aUeglng  that 
certain   groups   were   Communist-front   or- 
ganizations. 

These  groups  are  the  Young  Workers 
Uberatlon  League  alleged  to  be  a  Marxlfit- 
Lenlnlst  youth  organization  created  and 
controUed  by  the  Communist  Party,  and  the 
Center  for  Marxist  Education  alleged  to  be 
a  training  center  for  Communist  Party 
members  and  receiving  financial  aid  and 
other  support  from  the  Communist  Party. 

On  Avigust  6.  1970,  the  attorney  for  the 
respondents  filed  with  this  Board  answers 
denying  the  allegations  and  motions  to  dis- 
miss the  petitions. 

The  Board's  Rules  of  Procedure  provide 
that  a  reply  to  a  written  motion  shall  be 
lUed  within  seven  days  after  the  date  of 
service  thereof  and  it  U  expected  the  Attor- 
ney General  wUl  reply  to  these  pleadings. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  reply  these  motions  will 
be  set  for  hearing  by  the  Board  at  an  early 
date. 

The  Toung  Workers  Uberatlon  League  U 
asserted  to  have  local  chapters  functioning 
in  several  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  if  It  should  be  the  determination 
of  the  Board  to  overrule  the  motion  of  the 
respondents  It  would  be  expected  that  ex- 
teaaXv  hearings  by  this  Board  wlU  take  place 
in  these  targe  cities  where  the  organizations 
are  functioning.  ,  *i.. 

I  enclose  with  this  letter  coplee  of  the 


petitions,  the  motions  and  answers  and  the 
press  release  of  July  14. 1970.  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Mahan, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  agree  that  we  should  say,  now  that 
the  Board  has  been  reactivated  by  the 
present  administration: 

We  are  cutting  you  off.  We  are  not  worried 
about  what  Is  going  on  In  America.  Let  the 
extremists  have  their  day.  Let  them  go  on 
and  undermine  the  Government.  We  wlU 
cut  off  all  power  to  Investigate  and  wlU  cut 
off  all  money  and  abolish  the  board  and 
let  them  go  free. 

Although  this  Board  may  not  be  what 
it  should  be  because  it  has  been  handi- 
capped by  the  courts,  it  is  true,  we  pro- 
pose in  the  report  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  review  the  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  amending  and 
strengthening  it,  If  that  can  be  done, 
or  with  a  view  of  determining  whether 
the  Board  should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  ought 
to  be  done  legislatively.  This  would  be 
the  wrong  way  to  do  it  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  We  have  a  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  is  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  that  is  empowered  to  act.  If 
Congress  wants  to  repeal  this  act,  that  is 
the  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Nebraska.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  and  support 
the  position  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

After  thorough  consideration,  this 
Congress  did  decide  that  it  would  con- 
tinue the  life  of  this  Board.  That  was 
done  3  years  ago  in  October  of  this 
year.  The  continuation  of  the  Board 
was  conditional,  on  the  referral  of  addi- 
tional cases  to  it.  They  were,  and  pro- 
ceedings were  had. 

Two  cases  were  recently  referred  to 
the  Commission.  One  of  them  has  to  do 
with  the  Young  Workers  Liberation 
League.  The  other  has  to  do  with  the 
Center  for  Marxist  Education.  These 
cases  are  pending  and  proceedings  are  in 
process. 

Mr.  President,  If  a  change  Is  to  be 
made,  it  should  be  made  by  legislating 
amendments  to  the  act  which  created 
this  Board.  It  should  not  be  done  by  the 
t3rpe  of  amendment  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

The  committee  considered  the  matter 
at  length  and  Included  this  language  at 
the  bottom  of  page  35  of  the  report: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  give  con- 
sideration to  reviewing  the  operation  of  this 
Board  and  Its  present  powers  In  view  of  re- 
cent court  decisions. 

The  amendment  should  be  rejected 
and  the  matter  referred  for  considera- 
tion in  the  fashion  suggested  in  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
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2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  1967 
when  a  previous  vote  was  taken,  I  voted 
for  an  amendment  similar  to  the  one  that 
is  now  pending.  I  voted  in  that  way,  not 
because  I  did  not  favor  the  Board  and 
not  because  I  saw  no  reason  for  its  ex- 
istence or  for  its  activities,  but  because 
the  Board  had  not  received  anything 
to  do  and  there  were  no  prospects  at 
that  time  that  it  could  be  given  anything. 
I  find  the  situation  to  be  different  now. 
The  Board  has  been  assigned  work  and 
we  have  the  assurance  of  the  administra- 
tion that  it  will  be  assigned  more  work. 
Certainly,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
such  an  investigative  body  to  do,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  work  as  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  can  do. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  In  order  to  re- 
ject this  amendment  and  to  support  the 
appropriation  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  appropriation  for  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee,  I  have  long  followed 
the  problems  of  the  SACB,  and  I  am 
aware  both  of  its  accomplishments  and 
its  potential.  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
obstacles  which  the  courts  have  placed 
before  the  work  of  the  Board  through  no 
fault  of  its  own. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  testified  that 
Communist  Party  leaders  boasted  that  If 
they  could  repeal  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  and  destroy  the  Board, 
they  could  recruit  50,000  members  a 
year. 

For  20  years  the  Communist  Party,  its 
fronts  and  Its  fellow  travelers  have  been 
trying  to  destroy  the  Board  and  rescind 
the  law  creating  it.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  Communist  Party  and  its 
fronts  have  siJent  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  fighting  this  act  In  the 
courts;  that  the  courts.  Including  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  reviewed  it  thor- 
oughly and  upheld  the  Board's  authority 
to  hold  hearings  and  issue  reports  on 
Communist-action  organizations,  Com- 
munist-front organizations,  and  Com- 
munist-infiltrated groups. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Back  In  1949 
the  party  established  another  youth 
front  called  the  Labor  Youth  League — 
LYL.  In  April  1953.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral petitioned  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
group  for  the  purpose  of  finding  it  a 
Communist  front.  The  Board  held  hear- 
ings In  1953  and  1954  and  issued  Its  re- 
port finding  the  group  a  Communist  front 
In  1955. 

The  LYL  then  experienced  a  decline. 
Two  years  later,  in  February  1957,  It 
called  a  special  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissolving  Itself.  Its  own  ofScIal 
summary  of  the  convention  proceedings 
read  In  part  as  follows: 


A  large  number  of  the  delegates  spoke  of 
the  attacks  against  the  LYL  by  the  Mc- 
Carran  Act  (Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act)  as  a  major  factor  in  preventing  the 
growth  of  the  organization  because  it  In- 
timidated youth  and  restricted  their  Joining. 

This  demonstrates  the  effectiveness 
and  utility  of  the  board.  Now  let  me 
show  you  the  kind  of  work  that  awaits 
the  board. 

At  the  end  of  March  of  this  year,  a 
Soviet  newspaper  reported  that  there 
had  been  formed  in  the  United  States,  a 
new  Communist  youth  organization,  the 
Young  Communist  Workers  Liberation 
League— YCWLL— which,  it  said,  would 
serve  as  "a  princli>al  ally  and  a  reserve 
of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A."  The 
Soviet  newspaper  hailed  this  develop- 
ment as  "a  great  victory  and  achieve- 
ment" for  communism  and  one  which 
would  have  "an  enormous  effect  on  the 
development  of  a  revolutionary  youth 
movement  in  the  U.S.A." 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  foimdlng 
convention  of  the  YCWLL  at  the  Sher- 
man Hotel  In  Chicago  early  in  February 
this  year,  as  the  successor  to  the  DuBois 
Clubs. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  kind 
of  material  which  the  board  has  the  au- 
thority to  work  on,  if  the  cases  are  sub- 
mitted by  the  Justice  Department.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  board  was 
originally  set  up  to  deal  with  Communist- 
controlled  organizations.  It  was  only  re- 
cently, 8  years  after  the  first  individual 
membership  cases  were  submitted  to  the 
board,  that  the  courts  found  a  defect  in 
the  membership  provision  in  the  act.  I 
believe  that  this  defect  could  be  cured 
by  amending  the  act.  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  currently  has  such  legislation 
on  the  agenda  for  immediate  action.  Al- 
though the  courts  have  ruled  out  part  of 
the  board's  activities,  much  of  Its  man- 
date remains  Intact. 

To  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  the  board 
today  has  all  the  powers  that  were  uti- 
lized during  the  first  dozen  years  of  Its 
experience  to  imdercut  Communist  op- 
erations effectively. 

Furthermore,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  he  has  plans  to 
give  the  Board  new  smd  expanded  duties, 
and  that  these  plans  should  be  forth- 
coming shortiy.  The  Board  should  re- 
ceive appropriations  so  that  It  will  be 
prepared  for  these  new  duties. 

Mr.  President,  the  Board  was  created 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  That  act  Is  still 
in  force.  As  recentiy  as  1967,  there  were 
extensive  hearings  in  the  House,  and  de- 
bate in  both  Houses,  on  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Board  and  the  law  creat- 
ing it.  Hie  result  was  the  passage  of  that 
bill  by  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses. 
Congress,  in  other  words,  after  thorough 
debate  determined  just  3  years  ago  that 
the  Board  should  be  retained  and 
strengthened.  I  believe  that  the  evidence 
today  demonstrates  that  the  need  for 
the  Board  Is  as  great  as  it  has  been  at 
any  time  in  the  past  20  years,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  its  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Delaware.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ddaware  Is  recognized. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 


President,  I  support  this  amendent.  In 
1967  I  offered  a  similar  amendment  to 
abolish  this  Board.  For  many  years 
Board  members  have  been  doing  noth- 
ing but  drawing  salaries  and  they  have 
had  no  work  assigned  to  them 

The  fact  that  two  cases  have  now  been 
assigned  to  them  means  nothing  because 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  still  have 
$1,120  billion  in  order  to  administer  and 
enforce  the  laws  of  this  country,  and 
certainly  that  Is  enough  money. 

This  $400,000,  which  is  being  used  just 
to  pay  a  group  of  what  in  effect  are 
"political  drones,"  will  not  serve  any 
useful  purpose,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

I  sun  just  as  much  opposed  to  subver- 
sive activities  in  this  country  els  anyone 
else,  but  this  appropriation  sen'es  no  use- 
ful purpose.  But  we  should  remember  the 
taxpayers  need  to  have  some  protection 
and  to  retain  this  group  of  individuals  on 
the  payroll,  as  we  have  for  the  past  4  or 
5  years,  Individuals  who  are  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Is  a  complete  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

This  amendment  should  be  agreed  to; 
and  if  and  when  the  administration  de- 
cides they  need  this  group  and  legisla- 
tion is  passed  which  would  confer  on 
them  duties  which  must  be  carried  out  we 
could  then  apipropriate  the  money  for 
their  salaries. 

For  5  years  we  have  been  appropriating 
the  money  in  the  hope  that  at  some  time 
someone  would  assign  them  a  job.  This 
agency  should  have  been  abolished  5 
years  ago.  Subversive  activities  can  af- 
fect taxpayers  as  well  as  some  of  our 
philosophy  in  Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  previous  administra- 
tion did  not  give  this  board  anything  to 
do.  That  is  not  the  case.  They  gave  them 
seven  cases  to  investigate.  But  the  Board 
found  they  could  not  act  because  the 
Supreme  Court  said  it  was  in  violation  of 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
No  matter  how  many  cases  this  Attorney 
General  and  the  administration  send 
them,  it  Is  going  to  be  the  same  answer 
imtil  we  either  amend  the  Constitution 
or  change  the  law. 

It  may  make  some  Senators  feel  better 
to  be  able  to  say  to  constituents,  "We 
dislike  Communism  so  we  decided  to 
appropriate  $400,000  to  combat  Commu- 
nism, but  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  It. 
This  Is  firing  blank  ammunition. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  we 
should  Investigate  the  Communist  Party. 
Of  course,  we  should.  As  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  pointed  out.  we  have 
appropriated  over  $1  billion  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  we  have  pro- 
vided a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  FBI. 
One  would  think  that  we  were  propos- 
ing to  abolish  the  FBI.  It  is  the  FBI 
which  investigates  and  makes  findings, 
and  the  Attorney  General  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  prosecuting  those  who 
violate  our  laws.  If  our  laws  are  not 
effective  we  should  pass  new  laws.  But 
to  appropriate  money  for  a  Board  which 
has  shown  over  and  over  again  it  cazmot 
act,  and  with  re^>ect  to  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  in  April  that  although 
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we  change  the  act  it  is  sUU  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  is  an  exercise  in 
complete  and  total  futility. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  fool  any- 
one. Conservative  newspapers  in  this 
country  have  overwhelmingly  called  for 
the  abolishment  of  this  Board.  One  would 
think  that  people  are  saying  we  have  to 
have  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  do  the  job.  The  number  of  edi- 
torials I  have  seen  in  my  ofiBce  from  con- 
servative newspapers  is  very  substantial. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  competent  con- 
stitutional lawyer  who  says  we  should 
continue  to  appropriate  money  for  this 
Board  which  the  Supreme  Court  found  to 
be  imconstitutional. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  the  Communist  Party,  of 
course,  represents  a  threat  to  this  Na- 
tion. We  should  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
bring  it  under  control,  and  to  do  that  we 
need  legislation  and  the  legislation  could 
come  first. 

For  us  to  appropriate  money,  hoping 
this  Board  after  20  years  of  doing  noth- 
ing can  find  something  to  do,  it  seems  to 
me  is  a  superficial  political  act  which 
does  not  do  the  job. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  about  this  being  an  exercise  in 
political  futUity.  I  think  it  is  an  exercise 
in  political  activity  to  counteract  the 
subversive  political  activity  of  Commu- 
nist-front organizations  in  this  country; 
but  if  that  has  political  overtones  I  ac- 
cept them  and  I  am  glad  to  be  on  this 
side  of  the  issue. 

I  have  checked  on  this  matter  and 
there  are  two  cases  under  active  con- 
sideration. I  imderstood  there  were  nine 
cases  down  there  <lhen  they  started. 

As  I  said  awhile  ago.  this  issue  is  not 
new.  This  amendment  was  offered  before 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions voted  it  down  14  to  1.  I  hope  the 
committee  vote  will  be  sustained. 

If  this  should  be  stopped  the  right  way 
to  do  it  Ls  by  legislation,  and  I  suggest 
to  my  friends  who  are  so  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Board,  to  introduce  legislation  to 
abolish  it. 

Let  it  be  processed  by  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees.  Let  us  have  hear- 
ings. Maybe  the  board  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished. But  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  it. 
This  body  has  decided  that  heretofore. 
The  Senator  talks  about  the  Justice  De- 
partment having  appropriations  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  department  cannot 
use  that  money  for  this  pi;rpose  unless 
it  is  authorized  to  pay  the  board  out  of 
funds  which  it  has.  The  purpose  of  this 
appropriation  Ls  to  pay  the  board. 

It  is  my  opinion — and  I  believe  the 
opinion  is  shared  by  probably  every 
Member  of  this  body — that  Communist - 
front  organizations  are  proliferating  in 
this  country  today  as  never  before.  We 
ought  to  have  investigatious  made  by 
this  tribunal  or  some  other  one  which  Is 
empowered  to  Investigate.  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  Constitution,  properly 
interpreted,  will  permit  this  Government 
to  protect  itself  against  its  enemies,  both 
external  t.nd  internal.  If  present  law  is 
not  adeauate.  the  course  to  pursue  Ls  by 


legislation,  not  by  denying  the  appropri- 
ation. I  hope  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  sustained  and  that  this 
appropriation  will  be  allowed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment  have  not 
given  one  single  bit  of  evidence  that  if 
we  appropriate  these  funds,  the  Board 
can  act,  in  view  of  the  Boorda  decision. 
That  decision  simply  handcuffed  the 
Board  to  prevent  it  from  action. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  particular 
point,  so  as  to  get  the  matter  straight? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Boorda  deci- 
sion deal  with  individuals.  The  Board 
still  has  authority  to  deal  with  organiza- 
tions. Apparentiy  that  has  not  been  de- 
nied them.  That  is  the  purpose  of  having 
the  organizations  referred  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Board  now  to  publicize  the 
organizations  that  are  subversive,  but 
that  is  about  as  empty  and  meaningless 
an  action,  in  my  view,  as  any  I  can  con- 
ceive of.  We  know  that  those  groups  are 
subversive.  The  effective  thing  is  to  iden- 
tify individuals,  and  that  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  Board  has  power  to  make 
judicial  findings  that  such  organizations 
are  subversive,  after  hearings,  after  they 
have  had  their  day  in  court?  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  Board  has  that 
power? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  not  deny 
that ;  but  that  is  of  no  value  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  point  out  that 
this  body  decided,  by  a  vote  of  74  to  2 
in  1967.  to  abolish  the  Board  if  It  had 
nothing  to  do.  After  1  year,  it  is  true  that 
the  Board  can  now  cite  an  organization 
as  subversive,  but  in  my  view  such  a  cita- 
tion accomplishes  virtually  nothing.  The 
whole  thrust  of  the  effort  has  been  to 
identify  individuals  as  subversives,  and 
unless  we  amend  the  law.  that  cannot  1)€ 
done.  That  is  why  I  say  If  the  law  is  not 
right,  and  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I,  and  oth(?r 
Senators  agree  that  this  law  is  not  ade- 
quate, that  it  will  not  do  the  job  that 
should  be  done,  we  ought  to  pass  a  law 
that  will  do  the  job  before,  I  repeat  be- 
fore, we  provide  funds. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  House,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, has  recommended  an  appropri- 
ation of  $401,400  for  the  swjtivities  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board — 
SACB — for  fiscal  year  1971. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  SACB  should 
not  oe  funded  at  all.  and  I  am,  therefore, 
cosponsoring  an  amendment  to  strike 
from  the  appropriations  bill  before  us 
the  appropriation  recommended  for  it. 

In  a  letter  of  July  29  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClkllan  ) ,  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies,  I  urged  the  subcommittee  to 
delete  the  $401,400  which  the  House  had 
(approved  for  the  SACB.  I  noted  then 
that— 

The  llat  of  the  Board's  accomplishments  Is 
brief.  A  series  of  court  decLsloiu  has  ren- 
dered the  Board  virtually  powerless,  and  ha* 
left  It  with  practically  no  Job  to  do.  In  thu 


twenty  years  of  the  Board's  existence,  a  to- 
tal of  only  66  petitions  have  been  filed  for 
determination  of  indlvldiial  membership  In 
the  Communist  Party.  Only  one  organization 
has  been  determined  to  be  a  Communist-ac- 
tion organization — the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States — and  that  determination 
took  ten  years  of  litigation  to  reach. 

The  validity  of  the  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  establishment  of  the  SACB 
are  open  to  serious  question,  and  argu- 
ably Inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  civil  liberty  upon  which  the 
Constitution  is  based. 

Even  among  its  supporters,  moreover, 
there  has  been  widespread  recognition  of 
the  Board's  lusterless  performance  and 
lack  of  effect  upon  Communist  subver- 
sion in  this  country. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
rightly  described  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ties  Control  Act  as  the  emasculated  rem- 
nants of  McCarthyite  legislation  adopted 
in  the  1950's,  legislation  violative  of  first 
amendment  rights  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sociation. 

At  a  time  when  funds  are  desperately 
needed  for  education,  for  manpower 
training,  for  anticrime  efforts,  and  a  host 
of  other  programs,  the  allocation  of  1 
penny  for  the  activities  of  an  ineffective 
body  based  upon  antilibertarlan  prem- 
ises would  be  a  manifestation  of  that 
same  inversion  of  priorities  which  has 
resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  billions 
abroad  while  domestic  programs  are  un- 
derfunded here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Thp  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr.   President,   a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  "yea"  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  strike  the  Item  from  the 
bill.  A  "nay"  vote  is  to  sustain  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  keep  the  item 
in  the  bUl.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  that  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Neveida 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  frc«n 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
frcHn  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNotnrE).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
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(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  Is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  a  friend. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  each 
vote  "nay."' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Murphy), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

(No.  267  Leg.] 
TEAS— 28 


Bayh 

Harris 

Moss 

Boggs 

Hart 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Case 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Church 

Javlts 

Pell 

Cranston 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Proxmire 

Domlnlck 

Mathlas 

Riblcoff 

Eagleton 

McGee 

WUllams,  Del. 

Pxilbrlght 

McGovem 

Ooodell 

Mondale 
NATS— 44 

Allen 

Fannin 

Miller 

AUott 

Pong 

Percy 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Oumey 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hansen 

RusseU 

Bible 

Hartke 

Rnhwelker 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Smith,  ni 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Spong 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Long 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Magnuaon 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Ellender 

McCIellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING— 38 

Aiken 

Jackson 

Scott 

Baker 

Kennedy 

.Smith,  Maine 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Dodd 

Montoya 

"Tydings 

Dole 

Mundt 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ooldwater 

Murphy 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Pastore 

Young,  Ohio 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Inouye 

Razbe 

So  Mr.  Proxhire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  reconsider 


the  vote  by  which  the  vote  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  and  Mr.  McCLELLAN 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  explain  this  situation  in  a  few  min- 
utes. On  the  committee  amendment  with 
relation  to  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
happened  is  the  following :  The  ILO  is  an 
organization  to  which  we  have  belonged 
for  four  decades.  It  originally  came  out 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  I  think  prob- 
ably it  is  the  only  or  one  of  the  very  few 
survivor  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  never  really 
been  challenged.  It  has  been  an  accepted 
membership  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  we  have  gone  on  from  year  to* 
year.  A  very  distinguished  and  well 
known  American  named  David  Morse 
was  for  many  years — I  think  20  years — 
the  Director  CJeneral;  and  the  appro- 
priations for  our  membership,  running 
in  the  area  of  $7  million  a  year,  went 
imquestioned.  Now  what  has  happened 
Is  that  there  is  a  new  Secretary  General. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  after 
voting  the  money  as  was  normally  done — 
this  time  the  appropriation  is  $7.5  mil- 
lion— then  held  a  special  hearing,  at  the 
request  of  George  Meany,  the  president 
of  AFL-Cno,  and  a  genUeman  named 
Edwin  Nellan.  who  is  the  American  em- 
ployer representative  to  the  ILO.  as  this 
is  an  organization  to  which  we  send  both 
employer  and  employee  representatives; 
and  the  subcommittee  in  the  other  body 
decided  that  they  would  like  to  see  this 
appropriation  cancelled  out. 

So,  apparently,  they  communicated 
with  the  Senate  subcommittee,  which 
thereupon  is  proposing — and  that  is  the 
amendment  I  am  contesting — to  strike 
out  the  sum  of  $3,758,875  which  is  in  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  and  which 
Is  the  dues  we  owe  to  the  ILO  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  If  that  is  stricken 
out,  It  will  mean,  for  practical  purposes, 
that  the  ILO  will  have  been  cut  off  from 
support  by  the  United  States.  Though  it 
only  strikes  half  the  amount,  for  all 
practical  punwses.  It  refuses  to  pay  our 
dues  In  the  organization.  The  Issue  Is, 
Shall  we  do  that  or  not? 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  broke  very 
suddenly.  Apparently,  It  was  not  known 
at  all  that  this  would  be  done  by  the 
committee.  This  has  been  considered  a 
routine  matter  for  years.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  reason  for  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  George  Meany  and  Edward  Nellan  is 
that  a  new  Director  General  of  the  ILO 
has  been  appointed,  Gordon  Jenks,  a 
British  subject,  and  that  he  has  ap- 
pointed as  one  of  his  deputies  a  Soviet 
citizen.  This,  apparently,  has  so  dis- 
turbed the  employer  representative,  Mr. 
Nellan,  and  the  labor  representative  as 
to  Induce  them  to  make  known  their 
opposition  in  the  other  body,  and  the 
other  body  could  do  nothing  about  It  It 
sent  word  over  here  and  apparently  the 
committee  did  It.  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
unfortunate  development  and  an  imwise 
Idea,  for  many  reasons.  But  ttie  prime 


reason  is  that  it  works  against  our  own 
interests. 

For  a  modest  sum  of  money  we  are 
jeopardizing  a  serious  International 
proposition.  The  United  States  is  bound 
as  a  matter  of  law  to  pay  the  assess- 
ments for  the  ILO  duly  made  upon  it.  If 
we  want  to  denounce  it  or  pull  out  of  it, 
that  is  our  privilege,  but  we  are  in  there 
and  we  are  bound  to  pay.  We  are  bound 
by  law  to  pay  the  assessment.  This  has 
been  held  in  an  opinion  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  that  an  assess- 
ment duly  made  by  the  United  Nations, 
or  by  any  such  organization,  is  legally 
binding  upon  its  members.  Both  the 
French  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  defying 
the  United  Nations  on  this  issue,  as  they 
have  refused  to  pay  any  i>art  of  the  as- 
sessment levied  upon  them  for  peace- 
keeping, either  In  the  Middle  East  or  In 
the  Congo,  and  we  would  be  joining  them 
if  we  rejected  this  assessment. 

Mr.  President,  this  seems  to  be  what 
is  involved  and  is  an  extremely  unwise 
Idea  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stotes  at 
a  time  when  it  is  in  enough  difficulties 
with  the  United  Nations  as  it  is.  when 
the  United  Nations  imdoubtedly  must  be 
restructed.  Nevertheless,  it  represents 
the  only  existing  organization  which  is 
available  to  us  as  an  international  fonmi 
for  discussion  and  debate.  It  has  shown 
in  many  instances  some  capability  for 
peacekeeping  or  reconciling  situations 
in  the  world,  like  that  in  New  Guinea, 
and  Indonesia,  where  there  was  danger 
to  the  world  of  a  conflagration.  The 
United  Nations  is  now  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  negotiations  on  the  Middle 
East,  which  we  consider  to  be  a  danger- 
ous and  serious  situation.  So  I  think  It  is 
a  very  unhappy,  imwise.  and  unfortunate 
thing  to  do  at  this  particular  juncture 
on  the  part  of  ourselves  who  are  the 
greatest  power  on  this  earth  and  who 
are  looking  and  are  still  looking,  and 
I  think  with  justice,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  instrument  which  can  be 
made  constantiy  more  effective  in  terms 
of  peacekeeping. 

I  do  not  look  at  the  United  Nations 
through  rose-colored  glasses.  I  know  its 
deficiencies.  I  know  its  difficulties.  Right 
now,  it  depends  on,  as  John  Calhoun 
once  said,  concurrent  majorities.  So  that 
we  have  to  have  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  agree  before  we  can 
agree  on  anything.  In  the  General  As- 
sembly we  have  to  have  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  the  Asian  and  African  nations 
agree  before  we  can  agree  on  anything. 
But.  nonetheless,  it  carries  some  critical- 
ly important  responsibilities  and  work 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  forum  to  which 
nations  can  repair  when  they  get  Into 
real  difficulty.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  meet 
each  other  and,  with  other  nations,  work 
out  differences.  So  that  It  is  too  useful 
and  Important  an  Instrument  for  Inter- 
national peace  to  be  dismanUed.  Yet  by 
ourselves,  doing  what  this  amendment 
would  seek  to  do — to  wit,  refusing  to 
honor  our  own  dues-paying  obligations 
to  a  given  organization,  we  would  be  con- 
tributing further  to  weakening  that  or- 
ganization, to  emasculating  and  dis- 
crediting It,  by  joining  those  powers— to 
wit,  the  Soviet  Union  and  France,  which 
have  heretofore  defied  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  issue  of  paying  assessments 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to 


reconsider    Idea,  for  many  reasons.  But  the  prime     tlons  on  the  Issue  or  paying  assessment 
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to  the  organization  to  which  they  belong. 
This  Is  very  unwise. 

As  to  the  merits,  the  International 
Labor  Organization  is  an  instrument 
which  seeks  to  keep  decent  labor  stand- 
ards in  the  world.  It  is  responsible  for 
many  conventions  which  are  proposed  to 
the  nations  for  agreement.  Mostly  we 
have  adhered  to  conventions  which  deal 
with  shipping  and  the  fate  of  seamen. 
There  are  five  such  conventions  in  force 
proposed  by  the  ILO.  We  have  ratified 
two  which  are  not  yet  in  force,  also  re- 
specting seamen;  and  we  have  also  ap- 
proved in  the  Senate,  but  not  yet  rati- 
fied, three  others,  making  a  total  of  10 
conventions. 

I  will  agree  that  that  output  is  not 
particularly  impressive,  but  I  have  been 
a  Senate  delegate  to  the  ILO  on  occa- 
sion, and  so  have  many  other  Senators, 
as  X  am  ihe  ranking  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  also  because,  incidentally,  I 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  both  the  For- 
eign  Relations  and  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committees.  We  have  checked 
with    the    Parhamentarian    and    have 
found  that  there  is  jurisdiction  over  the 
ELO  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public     Welfare     concerning     matters 
which  relate  to  its  general  recommenda- 
tions, and  so  forth.  But  when  it  comes 
to  treaty  conventions,  they  go  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  happen 
to  serve  on  both  committees.  Hence,  I 
have  taken  an  interest  in  this  matter  of 
the  HO,  and  my  own  observations  are 
that  this  is  the  one  place  where  we  do 
have  the  opportimity  to  raise  the  labor 
standards  of  the  world. 

This  is  critically  important  to  us  in 
trade  as  well,  because  of  the  way  the 
world  operates  in  terms  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  all  mamkind.  Employers  and  em- 
ployees attend.  The  Soviet  Union  attends. 
There  is  no  place  where  we  can  confront 
the  alleged  employers  and  employees  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  their  representatives. 
It  has  been  a  tremendously  useful  instru- 
ment of  education  and  propaganda,  if 
you  will,  Mr.  President,  insofar  as  the 
ideas  of  basic  himiane  labor  and  the  basic 
concepts  of  labor  organizations  and  of 
collective  bargaining  are  concerned.  It 
has  had,  in  my  own  experience,  great  use- 
fulness in  that. 

For  many  years  a  close  friend  of  mine 
was  a  man  named  J.  David  Zellerbach. 
He  ultimately  became  our  gifted  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy.  He  began  his  public  career 
as  an  employer  representative  at  the  HO 
and  rendered  magnificent  service  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  true  cause  of 
the  common  man,  although  he  was  a 
great  industrialist  himself,  head  of  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  In  that  particu- 
lar capacity,  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  HO  through  him,  which  makes  me 
feel  that  it  Is  a  useful  Instrument. 

If  we  are  going  to  adopt  the  principle 
that  from  now  on  we  are  not  going  to 
support  any  organization  that  takes  a 
Russian  national  on  its  staff,  that  is  a 
one-sided  and  myopic  point  of  view.  We* 
want  to  find  some  way  to  get  along  with 
the  Russians.  We  want  the  Russians  to 
know  how  we  work.  We  want  the  United 
Nations  to  have  a  more  powerful  Influ- 
ence over  the  world. 

In  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  it- 
self, we  have  never  objected  to  two  dep- 


uties there,  or  to  other  Soviet  nationals 
that  have  worked  there.  For  20  years  we 
had  an  American  there  as  head  of  the 
HO.  We  may  again.  Now  it  happens  to  be 
an  Englishman,  perhaps  with  different 
ideas.  We  should  have  learned  by  now 
that  we  do  not  accomplish  anything  by 
going  off  and  sulking  if  things  are  not 
going  the  way  we  want  them  to.  If  we 
do  not  like  them,  then  we  should  try  to 
change  them.  What  we  propose  to  do  here 
is  to  go  off  and  sulk  and  say  that  we  will 
not  pay  our  dues  because  we  do  not  like 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
the  American  way. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  very  well  stated 
the  case,  but  I  do  want  to  indicate  my 
association  with  his  point  of  view  and 
indicate  fiu-ther  my  hope  that  his  posi- 
tion will  prevail. 

Surely  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  try  to 
establish  some  kind  of  respect  for  law, 
particularly  among  the  nations.  If  we  are 
to  disregard  our  obligations,  particularly 
in  the  United  Nations  and  its  afBliates, 
we  would  have  little  basis  for  expecting 
other  nations  to  observe  and  adhere  to 
their  obligations. 

We  were  one  of  the  moving  parties  in 
taking  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  when  the  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  pay  its  assessments  for  the 
peacekeeping  functions  of  the  United 
Nations.  Now,  by  following  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment,  we  would  be 
doing  precisely  what  we  have  accused  the 
Soviets  of  doing. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  stated 
the  case  so  well  that  it  seems  to  me,  im- 
less  we  want  to  adopt  a  resolution  of 
some  kind  to  get  out  of  the  HO,  we 
would  have  no  choice,  on  principle,  other 
thsui  to  take  the  position  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  asked  the  Senate  to 
take. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan  for  his  intercession  here.  I 
might  point  out.  too.  that  the  admin- 
istration appeared  smd  asked  for  this 
appropriation  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they 
adhered  to  that  position.  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  otherwise. 

Let  me  read  a  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation that  relates  to  withdrawal,  section 
5  of  article  I  of  the  constitution: 

6.  No  Member  of  the  International  Labour 
Organisation  may  withdraw  from  the  Orga- 
nisation without  giving  notice  of  Its  Inten- 
tion so  to  do  to  the  Director-General  of  the 
International  Labour  Office.  Such  notice  shall 
take  effect  two  years  after  the  date  of  lU  re- 
ception by  the  Director-General,  subject  to 
the  Member  having  at  that  time  fulfilled  all 
financial  obligations  arising  out  of  Its  mem- 
bership. When  a  Member  has  ratified  any 
International  labour  Convention,  such  with- 
drawal shall  not  affect  the  continued  validity 
for  the  period  provided  for  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  all  obligations  arising  thereunder  or 
relating  thereto. 


It  seems  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that 
the  honorable  and  decent  thing  to  do 
would  be  for  any  Senator  so  minded  to 
Introduce  a  resolution  here  calling  for 
our  withdrawal  from  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  if  such  a  reso- 
lution were  passed  by  Congress,  the  Pres- 
ident would  honor  it.  We  could  make  it 


a  Joint  resolution  which  would  require 
the  Presidents  signature.  That  would 
take  us  out  of  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  staying  in  and  re- 
fusing to  pay  our  dues  is  consonant  with 
the  integrity  and  the  good  faith  of  the 
United  States  or  the  value  to  our  coim- 
try  of  international  organizations  for 
peace  like  the  HO. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  would  vote  against  the  committee 
amendment  which  changes  this  bill  by 
striking  out  the  amounts  I  have 
dcscrilicd . 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
like  to  disagree  with  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  this  action. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
HO  1  year.  I  listened  for  days  to  con- 
demnations of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  meeting  was  oriented  to- 
ward that  point  of  view.  In  fact,  Com- 
munist spokesmen  condemned  the  Uni- 
ted States.  We  were  called  imperialists, 
invaders,  and  murderers.  For  a  long 
length  of  time  during  almost  every  day, 
we  had  to  listen  to  these  condemnations. 
I  commend  George  Meany,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO.  and  Mr.  Ed  Nel- 
lan.  Mr.  Neilan  was  at  the  HO  meeting 
I  attended  and  I  have  great  respect  for 
him. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  should 
foster  a  program  so  adverse  to  our 
country. 

I  bring  this  out  because  there  were 
many  delegates  and  observers  from  other 
coimtries  that  listened  to  this  tripe  and 
to  the  condemnation  of  our  Nation.  I 
know  that  they  could  not  imderstand  the 
position  the  United  States  had  taken.  In 
many  Instances  they  were  being  misled 
by  the  Communists. 

At  that  time  a  Commimist  was  elected 
to  be  the  chief  elective  officer.  I  thought 
that  was  a  step  that  indicated  the  direc- 
tion the  ILO  was  going. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to 
continue  to  foster  a  program  with  the 
HO. 

I  realize  what  is  involved  here  Insofar 
as  the  United  Nations  is  concerned.  But 
I  realize  what  is  happening  so  far  as  the 
other  countries  and  their  representatives 
listening  to  condemnation  of  our  country 
is  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
country  when  we  have  to  put  up  with 
that  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
would  be  sadder  if  the  other  delegates 
had  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say 
without  our  being  there  to  refute  it. 

I  think  If  Mr.  Neilan  is  up  to  his  usual 
performance,  he  can  answer  the  charges 
very  eloquently  as  well  as  the  labor  dele- 
gates and  the  public  delegates  who  are 
there. 

I  would  much  rather  be  there  and  an- 
swer the  charges  than  to  let  them  go  by 
default  because  we  had  pulled  out. 

That  is  my  reason  for  taking  this 
action.  We  have  to  face  up  to  this  thing  as 
our  delegates  do  every  day  in  the  United 
Nations. 

We  had  some  extraordinarily  gifted 
answers  when  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was 
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there,  without  meaning  disrespect  to  Mr. 
Yost,  who  is  there  now. 

I  remember  that  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
made  monkeys  of  the  Communist  dele- 
gates. He  made  them  look  foolish.  He  an- 
swered them  off  the  cuff  in  a  most  excel- 
lent manner. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  have  any  fear 
of  these  accusations.  We  would  get  them 
anyway.  But  instead  of  having  them  go 
over  worldwide  radio  and  press  releases, 
we  would  be  there  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  condemnations  were  made  after 
every  speech  made  by  our  delegates.  I 
would  say  that  there  would  be  much  less 
likelihood  of  that  being  done  if  we  were 
not  taking  part  in  that  particular  type  of 
activity. 

I  witnessed  five  speeches  at  the  con- 
ference I  attended.  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree  that  while  I  was  there  this 
action  took  place. 

I  was  ashamed  not  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond. However,  under  the  circumstances 
we  could  not  respond  to  the  accusations 
being  made.  Certainly  they  had  control 
of  the  conference.  They  were  in  control  to 
the  extent  that  we  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  answer,  as  the  Senator  has 
Indicated  should  be  done. 

When  the  cards  are  stacked  against  us. 
It  Is  pretty  hard  to  come  up  with  an 
answer. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  been  there,  and  I 
foimd  no  dearth  of  opportunity  to  reply. 
If  there  are  more  of  them  than  there  are 
of  us,  then  we  are  not  being  persuasive 
enough.  We  are  ducking  the  question. 

I  submit  that  the  debate  will  go  on 
whether  we  are  there  or  not.  The  accu- 
sations will  be  made,  except  that  we  will 
not  be  there  to  face  the  issues,  and  they 
will  have  sulditlonal  points  to  make 
which  Is  what  I  want  to  deprive  them  of. 

This  Is  an  obligation  that  we  solemnly 
undertook,  and  we  ourselves  said  that 
this  was  the  way  to  nm  any  interna- 
tional organization.  Then,  we  propose 
to  walk  out. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  do  we  not 
pay  more  than  any  other  country? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  pay  25  percent.  We 
probably  pay  more  than  any  other  coun- 
try. However,  we  have  a  gross  national 
product  which  is  three  times  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
claims  that  they  are  wealthier  than  any 
other  nation.  However,  when  It  comes  to 
paying  dues,  they  do  not  say  so. 

I  was  disgusted  with  the  situation.  We 
were  not  In  a  position  to  do  anything 
about  It.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  any- 
thing when  we  do  not  have  control. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  would  have  as  much 
control  as  anybody,  and  I  think  we  have 
for  years. 

If  the  Senator  had  wanted  an  oppor- 
timity to  speak  there.  It  could  have  been 
had,  because  I  think  that  opportunity  Is 
available  to  delegates  from  the  United 
States. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Senator  could 
not  be  a  Senate  delegate. 

We  should  not  merely  walk  out.  And  I 
hope  very  much  that  we  do  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 


ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  what  Is 
the  net  effect  of  this  committee  amend- 
ment. Is  it  that  we  would  withdraw 
from  membership  in  the  HO? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  practical  purposes. 
We  would  not  vpithdraw.  It  Is  like  not 
paying  the  bill.  We  would  still  owe  it. 

We  would  still  have  to  withdraw  for- 
mally and  the  Indebtedness  for  dues 
would  accumulate  against  us  even  If  we 
gave  notice. 

That  Is  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  this 
very  issue. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senator  saying  that  the  amount  provided 
In  the  bill,  according  to  the  committee, 
is  supposed  to  cover  past  membership 
dues? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  We  owe  $7.5  million 
for  current  dues.  The  committee  amend- 
ment would  appropriate  half  of  that  to 
pay  for  the  first  6  months  and  would 
appropriate  nothing  for  the  second  6 
months. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, would  that  not  be  effective  In 
persuading  our  representatives  to  with- 
draw our  membership  from  the  HO? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  because  we  caimot 
withdraw  for  2  years.  I  do  not  see  that 
that  would  help  us. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  the  money  is  not  there  and  the  Con- 
gress has.  in  effect,  stated  that  we  should 
not  be  involved  In  the  HO,  we  would 
withdraw. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
President  will  withdraw.  The  President 
may  feel  this  would  be  very  unwise  and 
that  he  would  do  better  with  the  next 
Congress;  but  our  Indebtedness  would  ac- 
cumulate Just  the  same.  That  is  the 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  which  we  sought. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows  that 
over  the  years  I  have  made  considerable 
protest  over  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
countries,  like  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France,  have  been  very  seriously  de- 
linquent In  the  pasrment  of  their  dues 
and  tissessment  to  the  United  Nations. 
This  matter  came  to  a  head  about  3  or 
4  years  ago.  Under  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  where  a  nation  Is  more 
than  2  years  In  arrears  In  assessments 
and  payments,  it  is  supposed  to  lose  its 
vote.  But  unfortxmately  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative— and  I  am  sure  acting  on  orders 
from  the  White  House — decided  not  to 
press  that  point,  and  we  still  find  the  So- 
viet Union  and  France  voting  In  the 
United  Nations,  contrary  to  the  charter. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  the 
amount  of  money  which  Is  involved, 
which  might  technically  become  an  ar- 
rearage for  the  United  States,  would  be 
a  very,  very  small  amount  and  would  not 
put  us  in  the  same  category  as  the  So- 
viet Union  and  France  because,  as  I  re- 
call, there  is  a  percentage  Involved  In 
determining  whether  or  not  a  nation  Is 
more  than  2  years  in  arrears.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  wUl  have  that  problem  for 
several  years,  even  If  this  Is  not  paid. 

If  I  thought  we  had  the  problem,  I 
believe  the  Senator's  point  about  falling 
Into  the  same  category  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  France  would  be  well  taken. 


but  I  suggest  the  point  Is  not  likely  to 
occur — certainly  In  the  next  year  or  two 
and  by  that  time  we  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  reassess  the  situation  and 
decide  whether  or  not  we  wished  to  with- 
draw. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
confusing  the  remedy  with  the  debt.  The 
debt  persists.  We  have  contracted  to  pay 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  expenses  of  this 
organization.  There  are  different  reme- 
dies in  different  organizations  In  the 
United  Nations.  The  limit  Is  to  cut  off 
the  vote.  For  reasons  our  President 
thought  proper  he  did  not  see  fit  to  in- 
voke that  penalty  against  France  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  even  though  the  courts 
decided  against  them.  We  had  more  at 
stake  thsm  was  Involved  In  that  sltxia- 
tlon;  but  the  point  is  we  are  affirming 
that  point  and  we  are  keeping  that  point 
and  this  is  a  strong  position  for  us  to  be 
in  and  it  is  not  worth  doing  what  is  im- 
plied by  the  Senator  and  jeopardizing 
that  position  on  our  part  in  terms  of  the 
UU..  by  taking  this  position  in  cormec- 
tlon  with  the  HO.  But  we  are  doing  It 
with  our  eyes  open,  of  course. 

It  is  the  old  question  that  one  faces 
as  a  lawyer:  are  you  going  to  stand  by 
the  contract  and  sue  for  the  debt,  or 
repudiate  the  contract.  In  this  case  I 
think  we  are  not  wise  to  repudiate  the 
contract. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  It  not  true  that  other 
amoimts  are  involved?  I  recall  that  we 
discussed  the  amount  of  money  involved 
in  the  technical  assistance  program.  As 
I  recall  we  furnish  about  41  percent.  Is 
that  the  figure  for  that  program? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  have  those  fig- 
ures in  front  of  me.  Last  year's  budget 
of  the  HO  was  $22  million,  of  which  we 
paid  $5.6  million,  which  Is  25  percent. 
Tliere  must  be  $1  million  or  $2  million 
here  for  other  matters  but  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  that  based  on  my  knowledge 
of  this  situation,  this  Is  something  we 
agreed  to  pay. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  I  recall  -we  were  pay- 
ing about  41  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
technical  assistance  program.  I  do  not 
object  to  that.  If  we  had  41  percent  of 
the  vote  on  what  would  be  done  with 
those  funds.  I  recall  there  was  some  ob- 
jection by  some  of  our  members  with  re- 
spect to  the  basis  for  which  that  money 
was  being  utilized.  We  were  not  getting 
credit  for  the  41  percent.  Others  in 
charge  were  getting  credit  in  that  par- 
ticular year.  It  happened  that  Commu- 
nist countries  were  In  control.  We  were 
getting  Uttle  for  the  41  percent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  optional  with 
us.  We  do  not  have  to  go  Into  any  of  the 
technical  assistance  programs  involved, 
but  apparently  we  thought  we  would  get 
a  lot  more  out  of  it.  Otherwise,  I  as- 
sume we  would  not  have  gone  Into  It. 
The  figures  on  that  element  of  the  work 
are  marginal.  In  these  International  or- 
ganizations we  are  boimd  to  run  into 
these  situations.  It  Is  not  a  monolithic 
situation.  We  have  to  decide  what  we  will 
do  directly  and  what  we  will  do  through 
the  United  Nations  and  what  we  will  do 
through  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization, taking  all  factors  into  consid- 
eration. But  in  this  instance  we  have 
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In  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  it- 
self, we  have  never  objected  to  two  dep- 


lution  were  passed  by  Congress,  the  Pres- 
ident would  honor  it.  We  could  make  it 


We   had   some  extraoramaruy   guiea 
answers  when  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was 


Mr.  l^J^.  Mr.  President,  might  I    Union  and  Prance  would  be  weU  taken.     eraUon.  But  in  this  instance  we  nave 
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undertaken  the  commitment  and  the  as- 
sessment having  been  made  we  intend  to 
repudiate  it  and  I  think  that  Is  unwise 
in  the  interest  of  our  country,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  arguing. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  figures,  but  I  recall  it  was  much 
more  than  $2  million.  Quite  a  vast  sum  of 
money  was  involved,  but  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  at  this  moment.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  consider  we  did  not  have 
control  as  to  how  our  money  was  being 
spent. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  we  were  improvident, 
the  House  committee  would  not  have 
voted  $2  million,  but  they  did.  They 
voted  on  the  whole  thing.  But  it  back- 
tracked, when  it  received  the  testimony 
of  Messrs.  Meany  and  Neilan.  relating 
to  this  matter  of  appointing  as  deputy 
to  Jenks  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  assume  that  was  the  reason, 
and  not  justification  of  the  figure. 

Therefore.  I  have  made  the  point 
whether  the  speech  made  by  Meany  and 
Neilan  should  influence  us  to  repudiate 
that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor if  this  had  been  the  only  case  involv- 
ing a  Communist  to  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  organization  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  so  much  concern,  but  I 
kno%-  this  happened  before.  In  fact,  it 
happened  in  the  last  5  years.  As  I  re- 
call, and  I  would  not  want  to  be  held 
to  this,  either  two  or  :;hree  times  a  Com- 
munist has  been  chief  executive. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  referred  to 
"chief  executive."  There  is  a  Director 
General  of  this  organization.  Is  that  the 
ofiBce? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct.  The  Di- 
rector General.  I  do  not  have  the  Infor- 
mation before  me.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do.  I  will  answer  the 
Senator.  As  I  understand  the  situation, 
David  Morse,  an  American,  and  the  re- 
motest thing  from  a  Communist  or  Com- 
munist sympathizer,  for  two  decades — I 
went  to  his  20th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion— was  Director  General  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization. 

The  new  man  is  named  Jenks,  an 
Englishman.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
is  raising  a  question  at)out  him.  He  has 
taken  on  as  a  deputy  a  Soviet  citizen.  I 
do  not  think  he  would  be  called  a  chief 
executive.  Perhaps  he  is  the  deputy  for 
administration.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  call  him  a 
chief  executive  officer.  The  Senator  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  but  no  such 
question  could  be  raised. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  as  I  recall  in  1966  the  AFL-CIO  had 
members  in  attendance  but  upon  the 
election  at  that  time  of  the  Commu- 
nists— I  do  not  say  the  official  in  control 
was  the  chief  executive — they  walked  out 
of  the  ILO  on  that  occasion.  I  think  the 
Senator  recalls  that.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  condemnation  of  the  ILO  at  that 
time  by  the  labor  organizations.  The  Sen- 
ator talked  about  the  gentleman  who 
served  for  so  many  years.  I  think  that 
was  prior  to  1965. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No,  he  just  retired  in  the 
last  year.  Blr.  Morse  was  there  in  1966. 
He  was  Director  General. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  As  I  recall,  he  was  not 
the  one  that  supervised  the  meeting. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  He  must  have.  He  was 
Director  General.  He  has  been  there  for 
all  these  years.  I  have  a  dim  recollection 
of  some  such  controversy  involving  the 
American  trade  movement  as  represented 
by  the  AFL-CIO:  but  let  us  remember — 
and  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  respect  for 
the  organization— that  the  AFL-CIO 
represents  only  between  16  and  18  mil- 
lion workers  out  of  a  total  work  force  of 
70  million,  and  it  can  be  wrong  about  a 
lot  of  things,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  on  many  occasions.  It  may  well  be 
wrong  about  this  one,  and  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Neilan  was  a  rep- 
resentative and  was  associated  with  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  That  orga- 
nization did  not  leave  it.  but  I  think  it 
was  in  sympi^thy  with  the  action  taken 
by  :«Ir.  George  Meany.  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  look  back  at  the  number  of  years 
that  this  has  been  in  controversy,  and  I 
regret  that  action  was  not  taken  before 
this. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the 
ILO  supposedly  because  of  the  oppor- 
timity  to  obtain  support  of  our  foreign 
poUcy.  The  questions  are: 

Are  we  benefiting  or  damaging  our  re- 
lationship with  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  especially  those  new  emerging  na- 
tions such  as  those  from  Africa? 

Are  we  accomplishing  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  through  the  ILO  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  our  ex- 
penditures and  the  effort  involved? 

The  Commimists  are  using  the  plenary 
session  as  a  forum  for  selling  socialism 
to  the  many  new  member  nations  unin- 
formed about  the  free  coimtries  of  the 
world.  This  is  not  abiding  by  the  con- 
cept of  the  ILO's  precepts  of  free  work- 
ers, free  employers  and  representative 
government.  The  United  States  has  four 
delegate  votes — the  African  nations 
alone  have  140  votes. 

The  true  objectives  of  the  Communists 
are  to  disrupt  and  confuse  and  they  are 
certainly  not  interested  in  the  stated  ob- 
jectives of  the  ILO  since  their  goals  are 
diametrically  opposed  in  ideology  and 
principles  to  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  ILO. 

Mr.  JAvrrS.  It  has  taken  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  a  long  time  to  come 
to  this  Judgment.  As  I  said  to  the  Senate, 
we  have  to  decide  what,  as  a  Nation,  is 
best  for  us,  with  full  respect  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Meany  and  Mr.  Neilan. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  New  York  agree 
to  a  time  limitation  of  a  half  hour,  with 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes:  or  a  half  hour  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  10  minutes 
to  me,  whatever  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Make  it  30  minutes, 
and  I  will  try  to  get  through  before  then. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  have  that  time  limitation 
effective  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkanstis? 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Then  the  time  would 
have  to  be  equally  divided. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unEuiimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limit  of  10  minutes  for  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  30  minutes  for  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to 
the  remarks  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  two  things  put  into  the 
Record,  and  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  not  mind  my  put- 
ting them  into  the  Record.  The  first  is 
the  contributions  statement  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  for  the  calendar  year 
1965  through  1969  to  the  Internationa. 
Labor  Organization. 

It  shows  that  at  the  present  time, 
through  1969,  the  arrearage  for  all  coim- 
tries is  $5,497,154,  and  that  the  arrear- 
age of  countries  prior  to  1965  presently 
stands  at  $702,714. 

Relative  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
were  asked  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa,  I  would  like  to  read  article 
13,  paragraph  4.  of  the  ILO  constitution 
Into  the  Record,  it  reads  as  follows: 

A  Member  of  the  Organization  whlcb  Is  In 
arrears  In  the  payment  of  Its  financial  con- 
tribution to  the  Organization  shall  have  no 
vote  In  the  Conference,  In  the  Governing 
Body.  In  any  committee,  or  In  the  elections  of 
members  of  the  Governing  Body,  If  the 
amount  of  Its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  It  for 
the  preceedlng  two  full  years:  Provided  the 
conference — 

And  this  is  important — 
may  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  by  the  delegates  present  permit  such  a 
Member  to  vote  If  It  Is  satisfied  that  the  fail- 
ure to  pay  Is  due  to  conditions  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Member. 

I  might  say  that  there  are  presently  11 
countries  that,  as  of  December  31.  1969, 
were  without  voting  rights  because  of 
their  financial  arrearages.  Loss  of  vote, 
as  I  said,  is  automatic  when  the  arrear- 
age equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  due  from  it  for  the  pre- 
ceding 2  full  years.  These  countries  stiU 
sit  on  the  council,  and  still  participate  in 
the  activities  of  the  council,  but  do  not 
vote  because  their  arrearage  is  in  excess 
of  2  years. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  in  this  re- 
gard that  we  have  in  the  Record  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  scale  of 
assessments  for  the  calendar  year  1969. 
In  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanndt),  it  shows 
that  the  United  States  pays  $6.653.184 — 
this  is  as  of  calendar  year  1969 — and  the 
next  highest  nation  to  us  is  the  UJS.S.R., 
with  $2,661,274. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  does  not  take 
us  out  of  the  organization  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

If  there  is  a  degree  of  displeasure  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  obviously 
it  has  2  full  years  in  which  to  make  it 
up.  If  it  could  in  any  way  express  itself 
to  the  conference  by  way  of  withholding 
a  contribution,  it  still  is  not  out  of  the 
organization  until  Its  arrearage  equals  2 
full  years  of  its  contributions. 

So  the  idea  that,  s(»nehow  or  other,  by 
not  pasring  a  percentage  of  its  dues  in 
this  calendar  year  it  repudiates  a  treaty 
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is  not  correct,  because  there  are  coun- 
tries on  this  list  that  have  not  paid  their 
assessments  since  1965.  They  are  still 
members  of  the  ILO.  They  are  in  arrear- 
age and  will,  if  they  so  continue  be  able 
to  retain  their  membership. 

I  can  only  say  that  if  this  country  has 
a  serious  complaint  that  it  cannot  rectify 


by  way  of  debate  at  this  time,  at  least  it 
might  express  its  will  by  temporarily 
withholding  funds,  if  it  is  its  desire.  The 
next  Senate  may  make  up  the  difference 
or  withhold  a  portion  of  its  payment,  or 
if  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress  that  the  money  not  be  paid,  it 
may  well  be  the  desire  of  the  Congress 


that  It  no  longer  be  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  two 
papers  that  I  referred  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION-CONTRIBUTIONS  STATEMENT  AS  OF  DEC.  31.  1969  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1965-69« 


SUMMARY 


Calendar  year 


Total  due 


Amount 
received 


Percent 
received 


Balance  due 


,„c  ■    118,684,347 

}SM— •• 7n   177   R71 

1967 

196S - 

1969 


20,337,871 
22,472,938 
24,836,091 
26, 612, 739 


$18,429,662 
20. 134,  772 
22, 145, 605 
23. 936,  727 
22, 800, 066 


98.64 
99.01 
98.54 
96.38 

85.67 


C54.685 
203,099 
327,333 
899.364 

3,812,673 


UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Calendar  year— 


Country 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


ToUl 


Afghanistan 

Albania* 

Bolivia' 

Burundi ' 

Cambodia 

Chad 

Chile..- 

China 

Columbia 

Conto  (Brazzaville)... 

Costa  Rica' 

Cuba 

Dahomey* 

Dominican  Republic*. 

Ecuador' 

El  Salvador* 

Guinea 

Haiti' 

Hungary 

Laos 

Lebanon 


$22,421    $24,405    $15,731  

22,421     23,120     26.428    $27,320 
16,315     27,320 

""";;"""I""1I1I1I!1 72 

I"";i!IIII!;"l""!III"'386^324' 


$1,382 


9,117     24,405 


23.301 


22.421     24,405 


26,967 
60.300 
26,574 
26,967 
12,005 

"8,i78 
26.967 


27,320 
72.024 
27,320 
27,320 
27,320 
27.320 
27.320 
27,320 
83,215 


26,613 
26,613 
22,676 
26,613 
87. 822 
694.592 
21,290 
2,962 
26,613 
77, 177 
26.613 
26,613 
26,613 
26,613 
26,613 
26.613 
111,773 
26,613 
19,471 


$1,382 

62. 557 

125,902 

70. 248 

22,676 

26.685 

87,822 

1,080,916 

21.290 

2,962 

114,422 

209.501 

80.507 

104,201 

65,938 

53,933 

62,111 

127, 726 

194,988 

26,613 

19.471 


'Total  due  for  years  prior  to  calendar  year  1965;  Albania  $14,667;  Bolivia  $33,595:  China 
$243,463;  Haiti  $40,403;  Paraguay  $244,293;  and  South  Africa  $126,193  or  a  total  of  $702,714. 

'  Ceased  membership  May  8, 1967.  ......  .....  ,  ». 

s  Denotes  member  States  which  on  Dec.  31,  1969  were  without  voting  rights  because  of  their 
financial  arrearages.  Loss  of  vote  Is  automatic  when  the  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount 
due  lor  the  preceding  2  full  years,  according  to  art.  13,  par.  4  of  the  ILO  constitution,  as  follows: 
"A  Member  of  the  Organization  which  is  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  ib  financial  contribution 
to  the  Organization  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  Conference,  in  the  Governing  Body,  in  any  committee, 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION-SCALE  OF  AS- 
SESSMENTS FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  I9S9 


Calendar  year- 
Country  1965        1966         1967         1968  1969  Total 

Lesotho' Kl«6    $26,967    y7,320       $2|.613         $85,046 

Ma  agasy  Republic y       ^  J}»  j^^ 

Ktp::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::;::::: ^^i\\     ^j}' 

"epai j  jJ2        25  513  29  175 

SayV:::::::::::::::::'$22.«r-2i-405'-»^^  2^320  26;6i3  u/.tm 
E?'" -, ::::      454        454 

Senegal .„  2*4 

Sierra  Leone -  — "^  ,7,  £^> 

So.  Africa' 142.001      30.587 -.--■--  172,508 

southern  Yemen )|;«M  ^1|.103 

fP;'"- 27,320"   26  613     53,933 

f"":!" ........   26.613    26.613 

&statas:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.: '•'"•SSS ''•''"•So 

Upper  Volta „|U  37  f^ 

YSm"n?:::::::::::::::::::'iiMr"24:405-26:967  27.320    26,613    119,188 

TotH 254,685    203,099    327,333    899,364    3.812.673     5,497.154 

or  in  the  elections  of  members  of  the  Governing  Body,  if  the  amount  of  ite  »"wrsequalsor  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  it  for  the  preceding  two  full  years:  Provided  »*  Con- 
ference may  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  delegates  P'e»"' PJ""''„^  • 
Member  to  vote  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  failure  to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond  the  conttol  or 
the  Member." 

<  Ceased  membership  Nov.  3, 1966.  ,       _^. 

•  Payments  totaling  $1,665,«8.00  were  co-summaled  January  and  July  1970  from  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriations. 


Country  (118) 


Percent 


Amount 


Country  (\\V) 


Percent 


Amount 


Country  (118) 


Percent 


Amount 


Afghanistan 0. 10 

Algeria -12 

Argentina J-  * 

Australia 1-  M 

Austria •  J' 

Barbados •  W 

Belgium »• » 

Bolivia •  10 

Bruil ••  H 

Bulgaria » 

Burma -10 

Burundi --  •  \° 

Byelorussia •** 

Cameroon •  10 

Canada 3.36 

Central  African  Republic •  10 

Ceylon •  J 

Chad •  10 

Ckilt          .33 

China.:: 2. 61 

Colombia •  J^ 

Congo  (Brazzaville) -  •  }0 

Congo  (Kinshasa) •  JO 

Costa  Rica -lO 

Cuba -29 

Cyprus •"' 

Czechoslovakia •« 

Dahomey - ■\^ 

Denmark -jO 

Dominican  Republic -lo 

Ecuador -JO 

El  Salvador •JJ 

Ethiopia -JS 

Hnland •« 

France 6.07 

Gabon -10 


$26,613 
31,935 

361,933 

487,013 
98,467 
26,613 

359.272 
26.613 

351,283 
50.564 
26.613 
26,613 

119, 757 
26,613 

894,188 
26,613 
26.613 
26,613 
87,822 

694.592 
85,160 
26.613 
26,613 
26,613 
77. 177 
26.613 

244,837 
26,613 

186,289 
26,613 
26.613 
26,613 
26,613 
85,160 
1. 165, 393 
26,613 


Germany,  Federal  Republic  oi. 

Ghana 

Greece . .. 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Kuwait 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourt 

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi 

Malaya  sia 

Malt 

Malta 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Mongolia 

Morocco... -. 

Nepal.. ............. .*.... 


4.57     $1,216,202  Netherlands I- 

.12  31,935  New  Zealand 

.21  55,886  Nicaragua 

.10  26.613  Niger 

.10  26,613  Nigeria 

.10  26,613  Norway « 

.10  26,613  Pakistan 

.10  26,613  Panama 

.42  111,773  Paraguay 

.10  26.613  Peru 

2.77  737,173  Philippines - 

.43  114.434  Poland 1- 

.27  71,854  Portugal 

.10  26,613  Rumania 

.23  61,209  Rwanda 

.13  34,596  Senegal 

2.35  625,399  Siera  Leone 

.10  26,613  Sinppore 

.10  26.613  Somalia • 

2.46  654.673  Spain »• 

10  26,613  Sudan — • 

10  26,613  Sweden }• 

10  26  613  Switzerland... '■ 

ilO  26,613  Syria.... 

.10  26,613  Tanzania 

.10  26,613  Thaitand 

10  26,613  Top 

'lO  26  613  Trinidad  and  ToJ»eo 

'.10  26,613  Tum«a 

.10  26,613  Turkey 

.10  26,613  Uganda • 

.17  45.241  Ukraine J 

10  26,613  U5.S.R....-.-  — -, 10 

10  26  613  United  Arab  Republic 

'lO  26,613  United  Kingdom * 

76  202  257  UnitedStates " 

ilO  26.613  Upper  Volta 

.14  37.258  Uruguay 

.10  26,613  Venezueta 


13 
47 
10 
10 
21 
51 
57 
10 
10 
13 
37 
24 
24 
43 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
04 
10 
58 
24 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
.54 
,10 
.26 
00 
.32 
1.14 
00 
10 
.14 
.50 


$300,724 

125, 080 

26,613 

26,613 

55.886 

135,  725 

151,692 

26,613 

26,613 

34,596 

98.467 

329,998 

63,870 

114.434 

26.613 

26.613 

26.613 

26,613 

26.613 

276,772 

26,613 

420.481 

329.998 

26.613 

26.613 

53.225 

26.613 

26.613 

26,613 

143,701 

26.613 

335.320 

2.661.274 

fi.160 

2.432.404 

6.653.184 

26,613 

37.258 

133.063 


i  noTk 
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INTERNATIONAL   LABOR   ORGANIZATION-SCALE  OF   AS- 
SESSMENTS FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1969— Continutd 


Country  (llS) 


Ptretnt 


Amount 


VielNsm .10  J26.613 

Yemen 10  26,613 

Yugoslavia .40  106.451 

ItmtM .10  26.613 

Total 100.00  26,612,739 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
considered  an  amendment  on  this  same 
item  and,  by  a  vote  of  21  to  2.  rejected 
the  amendment  to  insert  this  appropria- 
tion in  the  bill. 

This  issue  h«is  arisen  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
CIO.  after  the  House  took  action  and 
approved  the  full  amoimt  of  the  budget, 
adnsed  Mr.  Rodney  that  this  appropria- 
tion should  not  be  made.  Thereafter  I 
think  he  appeared  voluntarily  before  the 
committee — the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  this  after 
they  had  reported  the  bill,  and  while  the 
bill  was  over  here  In  the  Senate — and 
testified  opposing  this  appropriation. 

It  does  appear  to  me  that  if  the  head 
of  this  great  labor  organization  in  the 
United  States,  who  h£Ls  been. in  attend- 
ance at  all  of  these  meetings,  or  many  of 
them,  and  has  observed  the  working  of 
the  ILO.  comes  back  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  says  the  United 
States  is  getting  no  benefit  from  it,  that 
it  is  a  propaganda  machine,  and  that  to- 
day it  is  not  serving  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created,  a  man  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  best  interests  of  labor,  not 
only  in  America,  but  throughout  the 
world,  who  comes  and  makes  that  plea  to 
Congress  not  to  waste  the  American  tax- 
paj-ers'  money  any  more,  that  ought  to 
carry  a  great  deal  of  weight.  It  Is  very 
persuasive  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
some  of  the  things  Mr.  Meany  said  about 
it.  and  to  Insert  other  portions  of  his 
testimony  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  Meany  describes  this  organization, 
on  page  48  of  the  House  report  of  his 
testimony.  He  says: 

Wbat  has  happened  5liice  tbe  Soviets  came 
into  the  ILO — 

Russia  did  not  come  in  at  the  begin- 
ning. Senators  will  remember — 
Is  that  the  HO  become  a  sounding  board 
more  and  more  each  year  for  political  dis- 
cussions. Those  of  UB  who  have  attended  ILO 
meetings  in  the  last  few  years  have  been 
subjected  to  the  indignity  of  listening  to 
speaker  after  speaker  on  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee denouncing  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  has  become  a  fonmi  for  Rus- 
sian f>olltlcal  propaganda,  and  there  Is  no 
effort  made  by  the  Office  of  the  HO  to  stop 
this. 

Mr.  Meany  continues: 

As  a  sample  of  the  attitude  of  the  Office 
of  the  HO  toward  the  Soviet  Union  here  Is 
an  article  written  this  April  In  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Review,  which  is  the  oOdal 
publication  of  the  ILO. 


The  article  is  written  under  the  title 
of  "Lenin  and  Social  Progress."  Listen, 
Mr.  President: 

As  a  sample  of  the  attitude  of  the  Office 
of  the  ILO  toward  the  Soviet  Union  here  is 
an  article  written  this  April  In  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Review,  which  Is  the  official 
publication  of  the  HO.  The  article  Is  writ- 
ten under  the  title  of  Lenin  and  Social  Prog- 
ress. The  article  pleads  for  revolution  In  the 
developing  countries  and  holds  up  the  Soviet 
form  of  revolution  as  a  model  and  the  best 
road  to  social  progress,  and  It  portrays  Lenin 
as  the  great  benefactor  of  mankind,  and 
nowhere  In  the  article  does  it  Indicate  that 
Lenin  was  the  head  of  this  proletarian  dic- 
tatorship which  was  set  up  in  Russia  in  1920 
and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Red  ter- 
ror and  the  oppression  against  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  mentioned  In 
this  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  to  which 
Mr.  Meany  referred,  entitled  "Lenin  and 
Social  Progress,"  written  by  E.  Pletnev 
and  R.  Kossolapov,  and  published  in  the 
International  Labour  Review  of  April 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lknin  and  Socui.  Pbogress 
(E.  Pletnev >  and  R.  Kossolapov') 

Drawing  his  material  from  the  storehouse 
of  history,  the  writer  Stefan  Zweig  com- 
posed an  enchanting  tale  about  the  "limii- 
nous  hours"  In  the  story  of  mankind,  when 
great  men  were  vouchsafed  special  Illumina- 
tion or  inspiration,  or  took  action  of  decisive 
Importance  for  the  further  history  of  the 
human  race.  Judged  by  the  extent  and  pro- 
fundity of  the  influence  it  has  exerted  on 
the  fate  of  mankind,  the  life  of  Vladimir 
Illtch  Ulyanov  (Lenin)  is  one  long  series 
of  such  decisive  moments.  His  name  is  fa- 
miliar to  countless  millions  of  people.  His 
teachings  may  be  rejected;  they  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  arguments  to  which  his  name, 
ideas  and  work  have  g^ven  rise  have  gone  on 
unceasingly — as  is  evident  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  celebrations  which  will  be  held 
to  mark  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  on  April  22,  1970. 

Lenin  continues  to  live  on  In  his  ideas,  as 
put  Into  practice  by  generations  of  his  dis- 
ciples. The  corpus  of  theory  left  by  him  re- 
mains at  the  centre  of  the  20th  century's 
Ideological  contentions.  Lenin,  In  fact,  oc- 
cupies a  unique  place  among  the  social  think- 
ers of  mankind. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  world's  pro- 
foundest  minds  had  been  exercised  by  the 
search  for  some  way  to  bring  about  a  happy 
society.  They  were  able  to  offer  nothing  but 
dreams — however  brilliant — Utopias  or 
prophecy.  The  first  thinker  to  offer  a  scientific 
forecast  of  the  future,  based  on  an  exhaus- 
tive scrutiny  of  the  facts,  and  to  accompany 
it  with  illuminating  theoretical  reflections — 
the  first  man  to  provide  a  convincing  ac- 
count of  the  laws  by  which  contemporary 
society  Is  governed — was  Karl  Marx. 

T*"!"  considered  himself  a  disciple  of 
Marx,  and  like  him  devoted  his  life  to  the 
search  for  ways  and  means  whereby  num- 
kind  ml^t  be  freed  from  poverty,  oppres- 
sion and  suffering.  He  brought  the  wbol« 
force  of  a  powerful  intellect  to  bear  on  the 
task  of  "conceiving  the  social  revolution  as 
a  living  phenomenon,"  as  he  put  It.  His  In- 
tellectual legacy  Is  a  demonstration — on 
pbUoec^hlcal,    economic,    and    sociological 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


grounds — that  mankind  can,  and  Indeed 
must,  take  the  socialist  road.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  found,  in  his  Ideas,  an  answer  to  the 
burning  questions  of  the  age.  A  whole  revolu- 
tionary epoch  Is  bound  up  with  Lenin  and 
his  activities.  It  Is  dlstmgulshed  from  all 
others  In  that  socialism  became  a  matter  of 
action  Instead  of  a  question  of  theory.  It  was 
Lenin,  the  great  thinker  and  orator,  who  led 
the  process  whereby  socialism  was  trans- 
lated from  the  language  of  Ideas  Into  the 
language  of  mass  action. 

We  may  agree  or  not  with  Lenin's  concep- 
tion of  socialism.  But  nobody  can  deny  the 
close  connection  between  his  theories  and 
his  policies — policies  still  being  developed  by 
the  Party  and  State  he  created.  The  very 
fact  ttiat  these  ideas  are  no  less  active  today 
in  changing  the  lives  of  millions  of  people, 
and  constitute  a  mine  which  is  still  being 
quarried,  gives  Lenin's  ideological  legacy  a 
place  all  its  own  in  the  world's  treasury  of 
social  thinking. 

Lenin's  vision  of  social  progress  is  insep- 
arably bound  up  with  an  assertion  of  the 
need  for  a  Socialist  reconstruction  of  society. 
Recently,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  Judge  a  country's  general  progress 
by  industrial  and  technological  criteria.  The 
technical  level  Is,  of  course,  an  Important 
factor.  But  a  country  highly  developed  tech- 
nically may  not  necessarily  be  equally  highly 
developed  In  its  social  institutions.  This 
criterion  by  Itself,  therefore,  provides  no  an- 
swer to  the  questions — for  what  purposes,  and 
in  whose  interests,  are  advanced  technologi- 
cal procedures  being  used?  To  what  extent 
does  modem  technology  Insure  the  full  em- 
ployment of  the  labor  force  available? 

Very  frequently,  too,  output  is  taken  as 
the  principal  yardstick  for  measuring  social 
progress.  But  here  again,  output  alone,  and 
even  output  per  head,  does  not  tell  us  how 
the  national  wealth  Is  apportioned,  and 
what  needs — and  whose  needs — are  met. 

Finally,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  social 
progress  Is  to  be  assessed  by  the  degree  to 
which  people  abide  by  the  law.  But  once 
again  we  may  legitimately  ask:  by  what  pro- 
cedures and  by  whom  has  legislation  been 
enacted,  and  In  whose  Interest  Is  it  that  the 
law  should  be  observed? 

Lenin  devoted  an  entire  lifetime  to  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  working  class  be- 
cause he  considered  it  the  principal  actor  in 
history,  by  reference  to  which  alone  social 
progress  can  be  assessed.  What  counts  above 
all  is  the  position  actually  occupied  by  the 
working  masses  within  society. 

After  the  successful  October  revolution  the 
world  was  divided  into  two  camps,  each  with 
its  own  system  for  regulating  the  relations 
between  its  members.  For  historical  reasons 
the  system  of  private  enterprise  continued  In 
force  for  the  time  being  in  the  countries  most 
highly  developed  industrially.  But  In  other, 
relatively  less  developed  countries  the  masses 
seized  the  reins  of  power,  did  away  with  ex- 
ploitation, and  deliberately  set  about  the  task 
of  regulating  social  relatlottshlps  by  means 
of  planning  of  production.  It  may  be  that  to 
some  extent  they  were  less  free  of  the  con- 
straints of  Nature  but.  In  a  social  sense,  they 
were  Infinitely  freer — a  convincing  proof  that 
progress  cannot  be  measured  by  the  criterion 
of  technological  advance  alone.  The  need  for 
a  more  fundamental  explanation  became  ap- 
parent. It  finally  became  clear  that  the  de- 
gree of  technical  development  attained  was 
no  more  than  a  measure  of  the  mastery  of 
natural  forces  achieved  by  the  society  con- 
cerned; It  could  not  be  used  to  assess  social 
development.  Hence  such  a  criterion  can  be, 
at  best,  an  Indirect  indication  of  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  individual. 

We  are  entitled  to  talk  of  Individual  free- 
dom only  when  man  is  not  only  free  from 
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the  thrall  of  natural  law  but  has  achieved 
mastery  over  the  laws  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  society.  He  Is  free  only  when  he  has 
tamed  the  forces  which  mold  society;  only 
when  society  exists  first  and  foremost  to 
promote  the  physical,  cultural,  esthetic, 
moral  and  political  development  of  Its  in- 
dividual members. 

Lenin's  preoccupation  with  social  progress 
is  borne  out  by  the  way  in  which  he 
launched— and  having  launched,  defended— 
the  prmclple  of  peaceful  coexistence  of  coun- 
Ules  with  different  social  systems.  This  is  no 
accident.  A  moment's  thought  shows  that  a 
steady  extension  of  the  rlghU  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  workers,  and  improvement  of 
both  labor  legUlatlon  and  social  policy  can 
best  come  about  in  the  favorable  atmosphere 
of  peaceful  coexistence,  when  countries 
develop  their  relations  in  practical  matters. 
Lenin  sUted  a  number  of  times  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  a  Socialist  country  should 
not  have  unlimited  relations  on  practical 
matters  with  the  capitaUst  countries. 

Lenin's  conception  of  peaceful  coexistence 
presupposes  competition  between  two  very 
different  systems  In  economic,  social,  scien- 
tific and  cultural  affairs,  and  on  a  struggle 
between  ideas.  Lenin  attached  high  value  to  a 
policy  of  peace  as  an  essential  prerequisite  of 
all-around  progress  (and,  we  might  add,  of 
fruitful  activity  by  the  HO)— «  very  different 
thing  from  policies  of  armaments  and  war, 
leading  to  the  uprooting  of  whole  peoples,  the 
destruction  of  mUllons  of  human  lives,  the 
collapse  of  production,  economic  bankruptcy, 
and  moral  and  cultural  decay. 

A  country's  social  poUcy,  Its  social  and 
labor  legislation,  provide  an  excellent  pointer 
to  the  degree  of  social  progress  achieved.  In 
the  last  resort,  social  progress  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  extent  to  which  the  workers 
themselves  can  profit  from  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  But  m  Judging  how  far  they  can  profit 
today  from  the  fruite  of  earlier  labor,  we 
cannot  leave  out  of  account  the  general  policy 
of  the  sUte.  For  example.  If  the  government 
of  country  A  devotes  a  proportion  of  the 
country's  wealth  to  waging  war  on  the  peo- 
ple of  country  B,  it  will  be  depriving  its  own 
people  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  No 
matter  how  wealthy  country  A  may  be,  its 
social  policy  cannot  be  considered  progressive. 

LENIN    OF   NEW    POSSIBILrrlES    OF   SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 

Prom  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  it  be- 
came natural  to  regard  radical  social  changes 
in  terms  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks,  beginning  with  Lenin, 
were  also  for  a  Ume  regarded  as  Jacobin  ex- 
tremists. 

However,  the  tradition  thus  establUhed 
lost  its  point  with  the  October  Revolution  of 
1917.  "I  am  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced." wrote  the  poet  Alexander  Bloch.  a 
contemporary  of  Lenin,  In  1920,  "that  the 
comparison  U  inadequate.  To  Judge  today's 
events  by  this  criterion  Is  to  show  excessive 
caution,  even  pusillanimity.  It  Is  becoming 
ever  more  apparent  that  the  times  we  are 
living  in  represent,  not  an  epoch  of  transi- 
tion, but  a  new  era." 

This  was  the  Judgment  of  an  eyewitness, 
and  history  has  more  than  confirmed  its 
Justice.  The  Russian  Revolution  was  Incom- 
parably more  far-reaching  and  radical  than 
any  of  its  predecessors. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Soviet  regime, 
the  social  system  introduced  by  Lenin  was 
looked  on  by  many  people  (even  by  many 
who  called  themselves  Socialists)  as  the  bas- 
tard child,  as  it  were,  of  history.  The  reason 
usually  given  was  that  industrially,  sociaUy, 
and  cultiually,  Russia  lagged  behind  Eiirope 
and  North  America,  and  hence  was  not  yet 
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ripe  for  socialism.  There  were  at  least  two 
flaws  In  thla  analysis. 

Firstly,  it  made  no  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  20th  century,  among  countries 
unequally  developed,  the  working  class  and 
the  working-class  movement  in  any  particu- 
lar country  may  well  be  ripe  for  socialism, 
even  though  capitalism  in  the  country  con- 
cerned may  be  at  a  relatively  early  stage  of 
development. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Russia 
was.  econcmlcally  speaking.  Infinitely  less  ad- 
vanced than  England,  Germany,  or  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  as  the  historian 
Mlkahll  Pokrovsky— a  party  comrade  of 
Lenin— pointed  out.  the  concentration  of  the 
working  class  (and  hence  the  scope  for 
organization  of  the  working  class  in  huge 
enterprises)  was  three  times  greater  in  Russia 
than  in  Germany,  and  was  not  less  than  In 
any  country  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  of  the 
world. 

The  critics  of  Lenin's  experiment  were  also 
seriously  at  fault  In  that,  although  circum- 
stances had  radically  changed,  they  were  still 
obsessed  with  the  lesson  learned  from  other 
revolutions. 

Even  today  It  Is  sometimes  asserted  that 
the  materialist  interpretation  of  history  has 
somehow  been  controverted  by  the  October 
Revolution,  Indeed  by  Lenin  himself.  It  is 
argued  that  economics  does  not  determine 
politics  but  that  politics  may  have  a  de- 
cisive Influence  on  economics.  This  mis- 
taken argument  Is  the  result  of  tranposlng 
what  was  characteristic  of  all  previous  social 
systems.  Including  the  capitalist  one,  to  a 
period  of  transition  from  capitalism  to 
socialism. 

Any  presoclal  social  system  was  of  cotirse 
the  product  of  economic  developments  within 
the  country  concerned.  When  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  collapsing,  the  bourgeoisie's  potenti- 
alities for  revolution.  In  England,  America, 
and  France,  remained  confined  to  those  par- 
ticular coim  tries. 

In  today's  capitalist  society  there  is  a 
worldwide  market,  and  the  position  Is  vastly 
different.  Today,  as  Lenin  put  It '.  developed 
capitalism  has  entangled  countries  In  a  close- 
ly woven  mesh  of  trade  relations,  with  the 
result  that  the  antagonisms  between  Inter- 
national capital  and  the  international  work- 
ing-class movement  are  more  evident  than 
ever  before. 

Experience  shows  that  in  this  day  and  age 
the  posslbiUtles  of  revolution  mast  be  as- 
sessed with  an  eye  not  only  to  the  condition 
of  the  economy  In  any  particular  country  but 
also  to  the  forces  of  production  as  they  exist 
throughout  the  world.  Whence  Lenin's  classic 
conclusion:  "To  the  extent  that  large-scale 
worldwide  Industry  exists,  a  direct  transition 
to  socialism  Is  undoubtedly  possible." « 

It  U  obvious  that  in  any  country  In  which 
this  transition  to  socialism  U  Uklng  place 
there  must  be  a  certain  minimum  level  of 
technological  development,  a  certain  mlnl- 
miitn  as  regards  producUon  of  goods,  market 
organization,  and  commimlcatlons.  But,  as 
the  experience  acquired  by  our  own  and  other 
lands  has  shown,  a  country  can  catch  up 
after  the  revolution. 

Thanks  t»  Lenin,  a  purely  local,  national 
approach  to  such  matters  Is.  it  is  now  recog- 
nized much  too  narrow.  The  tendency  today, 
in  aaaessing  the  posslbUlty  of  revolution.  U 
to  consider  conditions  in  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem as  It  exits  throughout  the  world.  The 
approach,  in  other  words,  is  an  international 

one. 

Taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  economics 
determines  poUtlcs,  though  in  the  local  con- 
ditions of  a  particular  country  poUtlcs  may 
for  a  time  take  precedence  and  direct  and 
speed  up  economic  developmfent.  By  showing 
that  this  is  now  the  only  tenable  view,  I«nln 


powerfully  contributed  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  way  In  which  social  progress  is 
achieved.  _.       „_ 

Why  should  this  be  bo?  This  question  can 
best  be  answered  by  quoting  the  example 
of  countries  which  have  rid  themselves  of 
their  dependence  on  colonialist  powers  and 
moved  from  precapltallsm  to  socialism  with- 
out any  intermediate  capitalist  phase. 

Is  It  conceivable,  for  example,  that  before 
the  October  Revolution  a  country  as  back- 
ward as  Mongolia  used  to  be  could  have  set 
out  to  organize  ItseU  on  socialist  Unes.  rely- 
ing entirely  on  its  own  resources?  The  answer, 
clearly  is  no.  Mongolia  was  one  or  two  stages 
behind  its  neighbors,  or  the  equivalent  of 
several  himdred  years  of  social  development. 
We  now  know  that  this  tremendous  ad- 
vance was  accompllshec-  thanks  to  the  as- 
sociation of  Mongolia  (a  member  of  the  HO) 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
calculate  the  vast  savings  in  human  Uves, 
effort,  physical,  and  mental  resources,  cran- 
pared  virlth  what  would  have  been  neeO^ 
for  the  stormy  passage  through  feudalism 
and  capitalism.  _i4.». 

Clearly,  the  social  relations  obtaining  with- 
in the  country  ItseU  were  far  less  Important 
m  the  process  than  International  relations  of 
a  new  kind.  The  two  factors  Interacted  and 
were  combined  In  a  unique  way  to  ren^w'  a 
direct  transition  to  socialism  possible.  This 
had  never  occurred  before.  Other  peoples  have 
remained  arrested  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
development    (or  have  been  held  back  by 
colonialism) :  the  gulf  separating  them  frOTi 
soclaUsm  cannot,  under  capitalism  be  closed. 
It  can.  however,  be  bridged  by  a  system  of 
economic.  poUtlcal,  ideological,  and  cultOTil 
links  with  the  developed  socialist  countolee 
and  by  making  use  of  the  experlene  acquired 
by  them  In  their  own  ti^nslUon  to  socUlim. 
Lenin  showed  m  theory,  and  the  Octt**' 
Revolution  bore  him  out,  that  any  country, 
no  matter  what  degree  of  economic  develop- 
ment It  may  have  atUlned,  can  make  tte 
change  to  the  new  socialist  order    In  aome 
countries  the  relationship  betvjeen  theforces 
of  progress  and  reaction,  and  the  poritton 
occupied  by  the  particular  country  Injne 
Sbetwwsn  the  two  worldwide  Ideologies, 
have  turned  out  to  be  the  decisive  factors  de- 
termining when  the  transition  Is  to  be  made, 
and  not  the  country's  own  productive  forces 
(the  latter's  role  could  temporarily  be  taken 
over  by  more  highly  developed  l^ternatlonaJ 
productive  forces) .  ThU  was  a  «7°l«"°?f °* 
only  for  the  contemporary  world  but  also  In 
the  normal  tempo  of  social  ProK*^^.  ^     . 
This  was,  m  a  sense,  a  reorganization^ 
history.  A  clearer  Idea  of  what  it  y"<^^ 
can  be  obtelned  from  Lenm's  note    On  our 

"^X'^TSutii^l  adversary  Sukhanov  held  ^ 
view  that  a  Socialist  revolution  In  RusMa 
was  premature,  and  that  It  ran  counter  to 
the  laws  of  social  development,  ^^^^^f"^' 
^re  this  by  denouncing  a  "slajl^  H^**"^ 
of  the  past,"  and  the  fear  "of  departing  from 
the  example  set  by  Germany." 

"Youlay,"  he  writes,  "that  a  certain  level 
of  civUlzation  is  needed  for  the  building  of 
socialism.  WeU  and  good.  Bvit  *hat  was 
there  to  prevent  us  from  laying  the  founda- 
tions, by  expeUlng  the  landowners  ^^  Rus- 
sian capitalists,  for  example,  and  "»««  be- 
ginning the  move  toward  socialism?  Wh«re 
It  islald  down  that  such  changes  In  toe 
normal  processes  of  history  are  inadmissible 
or  Impossible?"  »  ^,.,«,—  fop 

Abandoning  the  language  of  Pol«^«  f°^ 
something  more  orthodox,  we  get  the  foUow- 
Inf?  picture.  .  ^      ,  _ 

^^e  -normal"  process  of  historl<»l  develop- 
ment (this  is  more  or  less  how  Sukhanov  s 
teacher  Kautsky  saw  it)  began  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  forces  of  production  (com- 
prtsSig  the  Ubor  force,  tools  and  equipment. 
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and  techniques) .  Tben  there  came  changes 
In  technoIog>'  and  In  the  organization  of 
production,  as  well  as  in  the  division  of  labor 
between  people.  Thereafter,  as  occurred  in 
the  changeover  from  communal  production 
to  a  slave-owning  society,  from  this  to  feud- 
alism to  capitalism,  there  were  changes  in 
the  ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 
Lastly,  these  changes  were  crowned  by  an 
Ideological  and  political  revolution. 

Did  the  October  Revolution  indicate  any 
departure  from  the  customary  scheme  of 
things?  No.  if  we  consider  merely  the  overall 
development  of  the  forces  of  production,  both 
national  and  International.  Yes.  most  em- 
phatically. If  we  consider  the  situation  In 
each  of  the  countries  beginning  to  build  a 
socialist  society. 

In  what  did  the  change  consist?  First,  there 
was  a  change  In  the  part  played  by  the  State. 
The  government  of  a  socialist  country  did 
not — as  had  occurred  everywhere  else — 
merely  set  the  seal  of  approval  on  changes 
which  had  already  taken  place  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  production:  it  itself  initiated  these 
changes,  and  helped  to  carry  them  through. 

Second,  although  there  were  In  Russia  in- 
dustries which  technically  and  because  of  the 
way  they  were  organized,  were  ripe  for  reor- 
ganization on  socialist  lines,  there  existed 
at  the  same  time  a  host  of  one-man  under- 
takings which  had  nothing  in  common  with 
socialism,  either  technically,  or  organiza- 
tionally, or  by  the  nature  of  their  economic 
relations.  As  a  result  of  these  factors  the  role 
of  the  nev,'  form  of  ownership  changed. 
Thanks  to  systematic  support  from  a  govern- 
ment of  peasants  and  workers,  and  from  the 
more  advanced  industries  already  national- 
ized, this  new  form  of  ownership  could 
emerge  in  areas  where  the  technical  prere- 
quisites for  its  existence  did  not,  strictly 
speaking,  exist. 

This  is  what  happened,  for  example,  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  agricultural  collectiv- 
ization in  the  Soviet  Union,  when  the  primi- 
tive means  of  production  (there  were  no 
others)  owned  by  Individual  peasants  were 
nationalized.  Here  the  form  of  ownership 
came  first,  creating  a  state  of  affairs  propi- 
tious to  the  emergence  of  productive  forces. 
Since  then,  this  has  also  been  the  experience 
of  many  other  countries. 

According  to  the  normal  scheme  of  things, 
the  phase  of  public  ownership  would  repre- 
sent the  third  stage  in  development;  it  thus, 
in  fact,  became  the  first.  By  its  very  nature, 
public  ownership,  once  introduced  in  the 
countryside,  led  to  a  development  of  its  own 
technical  and  organizational  foundations. 

This  foreshortening,  as  It  were,  of  the 
processes  of  development  had  one  immedi- 
ate consequence:  a  multiplication  of  the 
possible  forms  which  progressive  social  de- 
velopment might  take.  In  practical,  political 
terms  this  implied  a  widening  of  the  sphere 
In  which  the  revolutionary  party  and  the 
revolutionary  masses  were  free  to  take  the 
initiative. 

lienln's  solution  to  the  problem  of  social 
progress  can  be  understood  only  if  we  bear 
In  mind  what,  in  modem  jargon,  we  might 
call  the  "optimization  of  social  systems". 
This  expression  can.  of  course,  be  differently 
Interpreted.  For  example,  modern  capitalism, 
based  as  it  is  on  a  mixture  of  state  ownership 
and  monopoly  control,  is  likewise  subject  to 
a  process  of  optimization  for  the  sake  of  big- 
ger profits.  Socialism,  on  the  other  band, 
claiming  as  it  does  to  represent  an  alterna- 
tive to  capitalism,  is  designed  to  insure  sat- 
isfaction of  the  scientifically  determined  in- 
terests of  the  main  mass  of  working  people. 

Lenin  taught  that  the  aim  of  socialism — 
Ita  v«ry  essence — lay  in  the  transfer  of  the 
niaans  of  production  to  national  ownership. 
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and  in  the  replacement  of  capitalism  by  an 
economy  planned  in  the  national  interest. 
It  was  incorrect,  he  felt,  to  say  (as  did  the 
Russian  social  democrat  George  Plekhanov) 
that  socialism  was  the  planned  organization 
of  society's  production  process  to  meet  the 
needs  both  of  society  as  a  whole  and  of  its 
individual  members.  Lenin  considered  this 
too  narrow  a  definition  since  trusts  might  be 
claimed  to  provide  such  an  organization.  "It 
would  be  better  to  say:  "...  on  behalf  of 
society  as  a  whole'  (since  this  both  covers  the 
Idea  of  planning  and  indicates  the  agency 
responsible  for  doing  it),  smd  not  only  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the  members 
of  society  but  also  to  insure  the  maximum 
possible  welfare,  and  the  free  all-roimd  de- 
velopment, of  each  and  every  member."* 

Lenin,  and  those  who  were  to  succeed  him, 
thought  of  socialism  aa  a  social  system  that 
seeks  deliberately  to  improve  Itself  with  a 
view  to  meeting  the  workers'  growing  needs, 
both  material  and  spiritual,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  governing  social  development, 
and  making  use  of  the  resources  available 
to  society. 

It  would  be  vain  to  expect  the  passage 
from  capitalism  to  this  form  of  social  or- 
ganization to  be  automatic,  or  to  imagine 
that  It  can  be  brought  about  by  a  lengthy 
process  of  reform.  The  barest  acquaintance 
with  socialism  will  suffice  to  show  that  it 
presupposes  a  qualitative  change  in  the  alma 
of  produotion,  a  different  organization  of  the 
economy  and  of  all  other  aspects  of  the  life 
of  society.  Most  Important  of  all,  It  presup- 
poses a  society  organized  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  another  class  of  person;  no  longer 
the  private  owner,  whose  interests  must  nec- 
essarily clash  with  those  of  the  persons  he 
employs,  but  the  worker,  who  has  acceded 
to  co-ownership  of  the  property  of  society. 
To  bring  about  such  a  state  of  affairs  de- 
mands nothing  less  than  a  revolution.  It 
betokens  a  change  in  the  protagonists 
Involved. 

The  masses,  and  no  longer  a  privileged 
caste,  now  occupy  the  forefront  of  the  stage. 
It  win  be  for  each  country  to  choose  its  own 
road  (and  the  road  may  be  hard)  to  this 
consummation. 

Lenin.  In  fact,  found  a  way  of  enlisting 
the  scattered  energies  of  many  millions  of 
individuals,  hitherto  condemned  by  capital- 
ism to  a  dreary,  unsatisfying  round  of  mind- 
less toll,  in  the  cause  of  social  progress.  His 
concept  of  socialist  competition  is  the  nat- 
ural fruit  of  a  state  of  affairs,  brought 
about  by  socialism.  In  which  use  can  be 
made  of  the  energies,  freely  made  available 
for  political,  social  and  other  purposes,  by 
free  workers,  themselves  imbued  vrtth  a  high 
sense  of  their  obligation  to  work,  individually 
and  collectively,  for  the  welfare  of  society 
at  large. 

"The  workers  and  peasants,"  wrote  Lenin 
In  the  early  months  of  the  Revolution,  "are 
still  'timid':  they  have  not  yet  become  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  that  they  are  now  the 
ruling  class;  they  are  not  resolute  enough. 
The  Revolution  could  not  at  one  stroke  in- 
still these  qualities  into  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people  who  all  their  lives  had  been 
compelled  by  want  and  htmger  to  work  under 
the  threat  of  the  stick.  But  the  revolution 
of  October  1917  is  strong,  viable  and  invin- 
cible because  It  awakens  these  qualities, 
breaks  down  the  old  Impediments,  removes 
the  wornout  shackles,  and  leads  the  working 
people  on  the  road  of  the  Independent  crea- 
tion of  a  new  life."  ' 

Despite  every  obstacle  put  In  Its  way  by 
opponents,  socialism  has  been  progressing 
for  half  a  century — a  convincing  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  capacity  for  progress  Inherent 
In  the  working  masses.  Theirs  are  the  hands 
which  are  now  guiding  the  ship  of  State  In 
tiie  world's  second  great  power,  and  In  many 


other   countries   besides,   resolutely    toward 
the  future.  And  their  strength  is  increasing. 

HOW  LKKIN'S  n>BAS  ARE  EMBODIED  IN 
BOVIXT  SOCIAL  POLICIES 

From  Lenin's  idea  of  progress  arose  an  en- 
tire policy  and  program  of  social  and  labor 
legislation.  He  himself  took  the  view  that  the 
Soviet  regime  had  no  more  Important  task 
than  to  put  this  program  into  effect. 

The  October  Revolution  marked  a  very 
clear  divide  between  a  state  of  affairs  In 
which  the  working  class  was  powerless,  and 
one  In  which  it  assumed  governmental  au- 
thority. Before  resolution,  the  working  class 
has  to  fight  for  its  rights,  step  by  step  and 
Inch  by  Inch,  wringing  concessions  from  the 
opposing  class  forces.  Clearly,  it  will  be  a 
very  long  time  before  anjrthlng  Is  achieved 
by  such  methods  and  even  then,  the  results 
will  be  extraordinarily  circumscribed.  After 
resolution,  possession  of  the  reins  of  power 
at  once  enables  the  workers  to  affirm  their 
rights  and  to  buttress  them  with  all  the 
safeguards  which  governmental  authority 
can  offer. 

Lenin  derived  the  basic  contents  of  his 
party's  social  policy  from  the  historic  mis- 
sion of  socialism:  "Let  us  make  all  people 
workers."  This  was  proclaimed  In  article  18 
of  the  first  Soviet  Constitution  (1918)  In  the 
form:  "He  who  does  not  work,  neither  shall 
he  eat."  Lenin  considered  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  implementing  this  principle 
was  to  establish  control  by  the  workers 
themselves  over  the  measurement  of  labour 
and  consumption.  He  used  to  say  that  such 
a  system  was  more  effective  than  all  the  laws 
pa^ed  by  the  French  Revolutionary  Conven- 
tion and  Its  guillotine.' 

By  decreeing  that  work  was  an  obligation 
for  all,  the  Soviet  social  legislation  created 
clrcvimstances  In  which  social  parasitism  and 
tinemployment  could  be  eradicated  and  the 
right  to  work  guaranteed. 

At  the  same  time,  on  Lenin's  initiative, 
a  series  of  measiu-es  were  drafted  on  the  im- 
provement of  working  conditions,  starting 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  October  Revolution: 
an  eight-hour  working  day  was  Introduced 
by  decree  on  November  11,  1917.»  Ten  years 
later,  a  manifesto  Issued  by  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  the  USSR  an- 
nounced that  a  7-hour  day  was  to  be  Intro- 
duced, and  this  was  done  between  1928  and 
1931. 

Simultaneously,  the  Soviet  system  of  so- 
cial security  was  developed.  This  Included  a 
system  of  unemployment  allowances  (main- 
tained until  the  social  evil  of  unemployment 
was  eradicated  early  In  the  1930s),  benefits 
for  temporary  Incapacity,  pensions  for  In- 
validity, old  age.  paid  holidays,  etc.  In  this 
fashion,  the  country  of  the  Soviets  became. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  most 
progressive  country  In  the  world  In  regard 
to  the  principles  proclaimed  and  the  changes 
brought  about  in  social  and  labour  relations. 
This  exerted  a  powerful  Influence  on  the 
struggle  of  the  working  class  and  on  social 
legislation  In  many  other  countries. 

These  social  innovations  have  to  be  seen 
against  an  international  background  which 
between  the  two  world  wars  was  becoming 
steadily  more  sombre.  With  the  growing  men- 
ace of  invasion,  every  hour  was  precious,  and 
In  1940  the  48-hour  week  was  reintroduced. 
Plans  to  develop  and  improve  the  social 
security  system  had  to  wait. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  out  of  the 
half-century  during  which  the  Soviet  regime 
has  been  In  existence,  some  20  years  have 
been  spent  either  fighting  the  wars  Imposed 
on  us,  or  In  ridding  ourselves  of  their  dis- 
astrous consequences.  Nevertheless,  the  gross 
social  product  in  1968  was  36  times  larger 
than  it  had  been  in  1913,  while  the  national 
Income  was  40  times  as  great.  The  Indices 
for  1960  are  7.1  and  7.5  times  larger,  respec- 
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Uvely    than  those  for  1940."'  As  production  Lenin  used  to  say  that  the  position  of     further  progress  up  the  ladder  will  be  brought 

and  efficiency   increase    so  can  the  Soviet  women  In  a  society  was  the  clearest  indlca-      to  a  stop  by  the  resources  avaUable,  them- 

Unlon  concentrate  Its  efforts  on  the  Improve-  Uon  of  Its  social  progress.  In  this  spirit  the      selves  the  fruit  of  the  economic  development 

mmt  Of  s^ial  and  labour  relations.  leaders  of  the  counUy  are  taking  action  to     the  country  has  managed  to  achieve.  The 

With  t^remarkable  growth  Of  the  e«^  ease    working    and    living    conditions    for     national   Income   Is   the   only   source   from 

omy  and  national  Income,  it  became  possible  women.  The  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal      v^hlch  money  for  the  aboveatos  can  be  de- 

toUnprove  the  economic  ^d  social  condition  work  Is  In  operation,  and  heavy  Jobs  on  which     rived.  Hence  the  need  to  speed  up  the  rate 

ot  the  workers  and  to  carry  out  a  whole  pro-  women   must   not   be   employed   have   been     of  Increase  of  the  national  Income  by  devel- 

Bfamme   of   social   action    which   has   been  officially  listed.  Maternity  leave  with  pay  has     oping  the  material  and  technical  resources 

Lneciallv  Intensive  In  the  last  decade  and  been  Increased  to  112  days  (56  before  and  56     of  society, 

especially  intensive  in  me  laai  aecauc  ^^^^  childbirth).  Part  V  of  the  law  on  basic         The  truth  of  this  thesis  that  Increased  ex- 

T?.m  a  law  was  adoDted  to  reduce  hours  principles  for  health  legislation  Is  entirely  pendlture  on  social  needs  depends  on  the 
of  work  to  six  and  seven  a  day,  and  the  five-  devoted  to  the  protection  which  the  State  ex-  growth  of  national  Income  can  be  seen  from 
dav  worklna  week  was  introduced.  As  a  re-  tends  to  mothers  and  children.  the  figures  of  toUl  "personal  consumption 
^t  the  aveTHe  length  of  the  standard  A  third  congress  of  collective  farmers  In  of  the  population  of  the  U.S.8A."  (I.e.  total 
worklnrweek  for  adult  workers  In  Industry  Moscow  toward  the  end  of  November  1989  of  personal  Incomes)  and  of  advantages  for 
U407  hours  At  present.  In  fact,  the  work-  adopted  resolutions  that  represent  a  new  step  the  working  people  provided  from  the  re- 
in«f  week  of  waKe  earners  and  salaried  em-  forward  in  improving  remuneration,  working  sources  available  for  'social  consumption" 
nloveM  is  39  4  hours  "  It  may  not  be  amiss  conditions,  leisure  time  and  social  security  (free  medical  care,  free  education  and  train- 
to  recall  in  this  connection  that,  of  the  forty  for  tens  of  mllUons  of  people.  The  Model  Ing  for  Improving  qualifications,  allowances, 
ILO  conventions  ratified  by  the  Soviet  Gov-  Statutes  for  Collective  Farms,  adopted  by  the  pensions,  study  grants,  paid  regular  leave, 
ernment  the  first  was  that  on  the  40-hour  congress,  lay  down  that  the  cash  proceeds  free  passes  or  reduced  rates  for  sanatoria  and 
working 'week.  Since  1956  the  system  Of  hiring  from    the   sale    of   produce   or    from    other     rest  homes  and  so  on) . 

and  w«es   collective  agreements  and  settle-  sources  are  to  be  used  by  the  farm  "first  and         The  rapid  Increase  that  has  taken  place 

ment  of  labour  disputes  has  been  contlnu-  foremost,  for  paying  the  collective  farmers     fince  1960  In  the  amounts  for  social  benefits 

S  improved.  By  legislation  enacted  In  1956  for  tiielr  work  . . ."  (article  38) .                               1«  strtUng    The  chamnan   of  the  0«plan 

and    1M4    the   nenslons   system   was   over-  Part  vm  of  these  statutes  provides  for  a     observed  at  the  seventh  session  of  the  Soviet 

hauled  nation  wide  social  security  system  for  col-     parliament  that  the  total  figure  had  risen 

•l^Tdeclfilons  taken  by  the  September  1967  lectlve  farmers.  Article  39  reads:  "In  accord-  to  59,000  mlUion  rubles  In  1969,  and  would 
ple^^  m«°mg  of  the^  Snt«a  ^Sm^ttee  ance  with  the  legislation  In  force,  members  exceed  63.000  million  ruWes  In  1970.» 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.SJl.  were  of  ooUectlve  farms  shall  receive  old-age.  In-  In  Lenin's  view  the  prospects  of  growth  In 
of  sneclal  simlficance  being  later  developed  validity  and  survivors'  pensions,  whUe  the  national  wealth,  gross  product,  and  na- 
m  aeries  f?lawrandoxdinancM  deaUng  women  shall  In  addition  be  eligible  for  preg-  tional  Income  mainly  depend  on  a  steady  In- 
wlth  the  improvement  of  living  conditions,  nancy  and  confinement  grants-the  cost  to  be  crease  in  productivity.  The  whole  subsequent 
An  ortlna^e  of  the  Central  Committee  of  borne  by  a  centralised  Union  Collective  Farm-  development  of  tiie  Soviet  economy  shows 
^e  Parfy^d  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  ers'  Social  Security  Fund."  Article  40  further  how  true  this  Is.  Soviet  economists  have  cal- 
de^rees  is^«l  by  the  Presidium  Of  the  lays  down  tiiat  tills  centralised  fund,  con-  culated  that  the  national  Income  rose  from 
U^R  Suweme  afvletoroVwe  for  increased  stltuted  by  contributions  from  all  agrlcul-  4.170  mlUlon  rubles  In  1917  to  238.000  mllUon 
StoSf  Tge  ^dsa?IS  rites'  r^Tction  tural  coojiratlves,  shall  provide  allowances  In  1967,  of  whldj  227,600  mUllon  was  a.ttri- 
^^JTthTfnt^uction  of  supplementary  for  members  during  temporary  Incapacity  butable  to  growth  In  productW^^'  All  In 
pay  anI'aJvantages  for  those  worlOng  In  cer-  free  passes  for  sanatoria  and  rest  homes,  and  a  there  ^^^^^''^'^^'^^^'^J' "^ ^J^ 
tain  parts  of  th?  country,  and  an  Improved  other  services.  ductlvlty  over  tiie  last  50  years  of  at  least 
nensiona  svstem  If  It  be  acknowledged  that  socUl  poUcy     6-7  percent."                                       .   ,  .     ^ 

to^Ul  matiers   it  is  government  policy  must  be  designed  first  and  foremost  for  the         But  how  Is  this  high  rate  to  be  "^^Intalned 

to  bri^  about  a  general  improvement  m  the  benefit  of  the  worker  and  for  the  satlsfac-     or  even  increased?  Lenin  considered  that  the 

SaSd^d  of  Smg  o^^wSng  SSle  with  tlon  of  his  needs,  then  a  point  at  which     key  to  this  problem  was  to  be  found  In  the 

iSl  reference  to  TondmonflTthi  key  enough  will  have  been  done  can  never  be     application  of  technical  and  sdentlflc  In- 

fndSstrin   ^d   key   ^^   of   the   country  reached,  since  needs   (of  aU  kinds,  and  not     novations  to  the  production  process  and  In 

^eiSn^  wage  ^s  again  been  KUsed,  for   material   things   alone),   once   satisfied,      improving  the  worker' education  and  sWIIb. 

^th  ^  ~^u  that  the  ratio  l^ween  the  give  rise  to  fresh,  more  complex  and  varied     Experience  has  proved  his  forecast  correct. 

SmmS^  anTt^e  av\^4^  waj:  ^prov^  f^uiSients.   But  at  any   particular  time     The    well-known    Soviet    labor    economist. 

S  wis   ^to^fo*^  mac'hSe'oSrlSsIt;  TOTAL  PERSONAL  CONSUMPTION  AND  TOTAL  SOCIAL  BENEFITS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R.  1960  AND  196«« 

the  metal  and  engineering  industries  were  |in  thousand  million  rublesl  

Increased  by  15  percent,  while  wage  Increases . 

have  also  been  granted  In  those  branches  of  |,j^                                                               i960               1965               1966               1967                1968 

the  textile  Industry  In  which  work  processes ^ ■ 

have  been  intensified.  Special  action  has  been      p„„^|  consumption  (total) M.9  124.9  133.2  144.0  155.1 

taken  to  make  geographical  mobility  of  labor     social  payments  and  services  (total) ,27.3  41.9  45.5  «.«  m.i 

more  effective  and  to  make   life  easier  for     Per  head  ot  population  (rubles) 127.0 IK^O i^^ iw^ **^" 

workers  moving  to  new  areas   (e.g.  by  In- ■ — —  — " 

creasing   the    wage    differential   for   persons  source:  NarodnoekhozyaistvoSSSR  ¥1968  g.StaUiticheskyezhejodmk  (Moscow  1969)  pp.  57i-s/^ 

working  In  the  Far  North  and  Far  East) .  .  ,     . .  „. ,..._.„  .^-i.i  .n,i 

Lenin  considered  tiie  health  of  the  nation  strumllln,  has  calculated  that  of  the  overall     humane,  and  furthering  human  social  and 

as  an  Index  of  tiie  growth  of  tiie  national  growth  of  productivity  of  social  labor  (237,-     cultural  developmenr                   „,„«-«,  „„ 

we^h.  This  concern  for  the  health  of  the  §00  mllUon  rubles  from  1917  to  1967) ,  43,400         Lena's  social  P^g^am  «^;^  if  sH^tt? 

nation  Is  still  very  much  alive  today,  as  Is  million  rubles  came  from  investments  In  new     by  saying  tiiat  t^f  w°rk"  "^  *L^**  "** 

eloquentiy  shown  by  the  basic  principles  for  techniques,  and  184.200  million  were  attirl-     artisan  and  the  criterion  of  progress, 

health  legislation  adopted  by  the  Seventh  butable  to  achievements  In  science  and  edu-                                  footnotss 

Session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  In  December  cation.                                                                            1  Doctor  of  Economics,  Professor,  Depart- 

1969.  This  new  law  lays  down  the  following  n  is  thus  no  accident  that  the  Govern-     meat  of  Political  Economy,  Faculty  of  Boo- 

princlple  m  article  1 :  "Soviet  legislation  reg-  ment  spends  a  large  proportion  of  Its  re-     nomlcs.  Moscow  State  University, 

ulates  social  relations  in  the  field  of  health  sources  In  the  field  of  education.  In  so  doing,         ,  Qemor  scientific  collaborator.  Faculty  of 

protection  for  the  population  with  a  view  to  n;   (g   acting   In   accordance    with   the   law     phUosophy,  Moscow  State  University, 

ensuring    the    harmonious    development   ol  discovered   by   Marx,   namely   that   priority         ,y    j    j^ejiin:   Polnoe  sobranle  sochlneny 

physical  and  mental  powers,  good  health,  a  nxust  be  given  to  develc^ing  the  means  of      rconiplete  works]    (Moscow) ,  voL  36,  p.  364. 

high  level  of  fitness  for  work  and  a  long  ac-  production,  a  law  which   (unexpectedly  for         •ibid.,  vol.  11. p. 310. 

tlve  working  life  for  citizens;   the  preven-  ^j^^  Marxists)    Imperiously  demands  con-         spoinoe  sobranle  sochlneny,  op.  dt.,  YOL 

tion  of  disease  and  lowering  of  morbidity,  centratlon  of  effort  on  those  areas  of  the     45^  p.  sgi. 

further  reduction  of  Invalidity  and  a  lower-  national  economy  which  form  the  worker's        •  pomoe  sobranle  sochlneny,  op.  clt.,  TtA.  9, 

ing  of  mortality  rates;   elimination  of  fac-  personality.  Here  the  principal  aim  of  eco-     p   232. 

tors  and  conditions  which  harmfuUy  affect  ^^j^^  policy  Is  at  one  with  the  basic  aim        7  Lenin:  Selected  works  in  three  volumes 

the  health  of  the  citizens.'-"  Provision  is  ^^  ^^^^  poUcy:  to  develop  a  new  Wnd  of     (m  English)   (Moscow.  1967),  vol.  n,  p.  614. 

made  for  a  comprehensive  system  0' B«^a-  ^^  ^^  earner,  with  a  comprehensive         •  Polnoe  sobranle  sochlneny.  op.  dt.,  voL 

,-Sisr<JSM3rri^  -h^^rs;c=»s°.=:  »;£^ .^o... ^. ........ 

^d^Mforth.             ^^^^^^^^^^^  UvltyT  rendering   workljS«   conditions   more         ««Narodnoe  khozyalstvo   SSSB  v   1968   g. 
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St*tistlche8ky  ezhegodnlk  (Moscow,  1968). 
pp.  43-44. 

"  Narodnoe  khozyalstvo  SSSR  v  1968  g..  op. 
clt.,  p.  557. 

'iproblemy  trudovogo  prava  (Moscow, 
1968).  p.  IT. 

"Pravda.  Dec.  20.  19*^. 

'•Pravda.  Dec.  17,  1969. 

"Voprosy  ekonomlkl,   1969.  No.   11,  p.  71. 

"Voproey  ekonomlkl,  1969.  No.  11.  p.  72. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Meany  goes  on  to  say : 

This  annual  conference  is  used  as  a 
sounding  board  for  Soviet  propaganda  against 
the  United  States,  as  1  say.  The  Resolutions 
Committee  Is  now.  and  for  some  years  has 
been,  engaged  in  political  discussions  which 
are  completely  outside  the  competence  of  the 
ILO  In  fact,  the  HO  rapidly  is  becoming  a 
political  organization,  and  1  don't  think  that 
we  need  another  political  organization.  We 
have  a  political  organization  worldwide,  the 
United  Nations,  in  which  our  country  holds 
membership. 

The  Soviet  group  is  demanding  that  the 
whole  structure  be  changed.  When  this  or- 
ganization was  set  up  there  was  automatic 
membership  on  the  governing  body  to  the 
top  industrial  countries  of  the  world  on  the 
theory  that  these  were  the  countries  which 
would  have  to  make  a  contribution  if  we 
were  to  improve  the  standards  of  life  in  the 
so-called  backward  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Soviets  want  to  eliminate  that.  They 
want  to  eliminate  the  selection  of  ILO  offi- 
cials by  the  governing  body  where  thU  auto- 
matic membership  prevails,  and  they  want  to 
throw  them  into  the  general  assembly  of 
the  ILO  on  the  basU  of  one  nation— one  vote, 
which  means  that  the  United  States  of 
America  would  be  on  a  par  with  Kenya.  Togo, 
and  any  of  these  newly  emerging  nations. 
This,  of  course,  is  further  evidence  of  the 
Soviet  desire  to  gain  control  of  the  ILO  com- 
pletely. They  certainly  have  tremendo\is 
influence. 

The  United  States  of  America  today  is 
In  a  minority  position  in  the  ILO.  The 
Soviets'  propaganda  has  been  quite  effective 
with  some  of  the  newly  emerging  nations. 
To  give  you  an  indication  of  the  double 
standard,  under  the  ILO  procedure,  when  any 
national  member  of  the  HO  feeU  that  he 
should  have  representation  on  the  staff  by 
putUng  employees  in.^he  rule  has  always 
been  that  they  submltra  Ust  of  candidates 
for  any  particular  spot  with  their  qualifi- 
cations. Then  they  are  looked  over  and  the 
ILO  office  makes  the  decision. 

The  Russians  never  have  accepted  that. 
They  have  the  special  privilege  of  submit- 
ting one  candidate  for  any  position  to  which 
they  aspire,  and  there  Is  no  right  of  the 
Office  to  question  the  capability  of  that  par- 
ticular candidate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  the  next 
title,  he  say? : 

In  this  Instance.  Mr.  Jenks.  who  Just  has 
been  elected  as  the  Director  General  of  the 
ILO.  announced  that  he  was  going  to  appoint 
a  Russian  representative.  He  made  it  quite 
clear  that  he  was  going  to  follow  the  usual 
procedure  of  getting  only  one  candidate,  and 
that  candidate  would  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Meany  points  out  here  how  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  are 
discriminated  against.  They  have  to  sub- 
mit a  number  of  candidates,  and  then 
let  the  President  of  the  ILO  make  the 
selecUon.  But  Russia  refuses  to  do  it. 
She  is  getting  preferred  treatment.  She 
only  has  to  submit  one.  and  that  one.# 
whoever  he  is.  Is  selected  and  appointed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  statement  shows 
that  not  only  does  our  countrj'  have  to 
submit  a  list  to  the  Director  General, 
but  that  if  he  does  not  approve  anyone 
on  that  list,  he  can  select  someone  on 
his  own  as  representative  of  the  United 
States,  not  selected  by  our  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  not  the  way  we  ought  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  be  treated. 
We  will  never  command  worldwide  re- 
spect from  other  countries,  and  certainly 
not  from  the  Soviet  Union,  as  long  as 
we  let  them  bully  us  like  that,  and  then 
have  us  foot  the  bill.  I  am  not  going  for 
it.  It  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Meany  says  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

I  will  tell  you  the  basis  of  Mr.  Jenks'  strat- 
egy or  approach.  It  Is  that  if  the  ILO  wants 
the  Soviet  Union  to  remain  in  membership 
we  have  got  to  accept  them  on  the  basis 
they  represent  themselves  and  the  ILO  has 
nothing  to  say  about  It.  If  the  United  States 
of  America  objects,  then  he  raises  the  ques- 
Uon— does  the  United  States  of  America 
want  the  U5.SJI.  to  maintain  membership, 
to  continue  its  membership  in  the  ILO.  and 
If  we  do  want  them  to  continue  their  mem- 
bership in  the  ILO  then  we  must  accept 
them  the  way  they  want  to  be  accepted,  on 
the  basis  of  this  double  standard. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  submit  ourselves  to  double  stand- 
ards just  because  Russia  says  she  wants 
it  that  way.  As  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  pointed  out.  we  are 
paying  25  percent  of  all  of  the  cost.  And, 
Mr.  President,  they  have  some  1.700  or 
1,800  employees  in  that  organization.  Al- 
though we  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost, 
we  have  only  4  percent-plus  of  American 
personnel.  We  are  getting  a  good  rooking 
over  there,  and  it  is  time  to  stop  it. 

We  are  not  withdrawing  from  the  or- 
ganization, but  we  are  saying  to  that 
organization  and  to  Russia  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc  coimtries,  "We  are  going  to 
be  treated  equally,  or  we  are  not  going 
to  pay." 

What  else  do  you  want  us  to  say?  Do 
you  want  us  to  surrender  to  that  kind  of 
international  bullying?  Of  course  that  Is 
what  it  is.  Let  us  stop  it.  Let  us  stand  on 
our  American  character  and  principle, 
and  demand  that  which  is  right,  no  more 
and  no  less. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter had  been  very  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly considered  by  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  consideration  and 
the  study  of  the  committee  were  given  to 
the  additional  testimony  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  at  hearings 
that  were  held  by  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  the  other  body  on  this 
subject.  The  date  of  the  hearing  was 
July  31, 1970.  After  a  thorough  study  and 
thorough  discussion  and  debate  of  this 
point,  the  committee  decided  by  a  vote 
of  21  to  2  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
which  is  now  being  debated. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to  and  that  it  will  be  fully 
and  very  decidedly  favored  by  the  vote 
to  be  taken  shortly  by  this  body. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  action  of  the  committee,  care- 
fully taken,  will  be  sustained. 

Senators  will  note  on  page  5  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  that  this  action 
by  no  means  presents  itself  as  a  removal 
or  withdrawal  of  this  country  from  the 
ILO.  Our  committee  well  knew  that  we 
had  no  such  authority,  but  we  felt  that 
we  should  not  longer  proceed  to  pay  a 
major  portion  of  the  expenses  of  this 
organization,  which  had  turned  itself 
into  one  that  was  so  un-American  as  to 
bring  upon  it  the  diatribes — and  they 
were  truly  stated  here  by  Mr.  Meany  In 
his  testimony. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  committee 
report,  they  will  find  these  words: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
proper  legislative  committee  review  the  con- 
tinued participation  of  the  United  Slates 
In  this  organization. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  nothing  but 
a  premonitory  warning  of  the  commit- 
tee to  show  that  we  resented  the  kind  of 
treatment  being  given  to  our  country, 
that  we  believed  the  statements  made  by 
the  leader  of  organized  labor  and  by 
other  business  representatives  who  made 
exactly  the  same  report  to  us,  and  that 
we  felt  it  would  be  a  very  weak  thing  for 
us  to  continue  to  recommend  a  major 
appropriation  to  this  organization  with- 
out showing  any  resentment  and  without 
indicating  that  our  country  might,  when 
the  proper  legislative  committee  studied 
the  matter,  decide  that  this  country  had 
no  further  business  continuing  in  this 
organization.  But  this  action  today  is  not 
such  final  action  and  does  not  pretend 
so  to  be.  It  is  a  warning  as  to  how  this 
country  feels. 

Mr.  McCELLAN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier I  mentioned  4  percent.  As  of  June  30, 
1970,  the  ILO  professional  staff  subject  to 
international  recruitment  totaled  607,  of 
whom  60  were  Americans.  The  profes- 
sional staff  totaled  1.377,  of  whom  21 
were  Americans.  All  other  staff,  which 
includes  technical  assistance  personnel 
in  the  field,  totaled  1,088,  of  whom  62 
were  Americans. 

With  this  money,  we  are  paying  sub- 
stantially 25  percent  of  the  cost  of  this 
organization.  Mr.  Meany  says: 

If  we  cut  this  money  out.  It  would  mean 
that  a  certain  percentage,  at  least  several 
hundred  of  these  employees,  would  be  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  domination  of  this 
man,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  long  experi- 
ence that  he  will  use  that  position  to  make 
each  and  every  employee  a  communist 
agent — 

We  are  paying  for  it — 
whether  he  wants  to  be  or  not.  They  do  not 
fool  around. 

They  don't  acquire  power  that  they  put 
on  the  back  burner. 

They  use  It.  To  us  this  would  mean  It 
would  be  disaster  for  the  ILO.  and  If  this 
happens  it  presents  to  us  the  clear  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  want  to  pay  the  price 
that  Is  exacted  from  us  to  maintain  the  ILO 
with  the  Soviet  Union  having  these  special 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  oragnization. 

That,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  puts  the 
matter  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress 
and  this  committee — whether  we  are  so  anx- 
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lous  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  ILO  that 
we  are  willing  to  pay  this  price  of  accepting 
the  double  standard  in  which  they  have  a 
preferential  members— and  which  Mr.  Jenks 
indicates  he  is  going  to  continue. 

That  is  the  issue. 

I  heard  arguments  in  this  Chamber 
earlier  on  another  issue  to  the  effect  that 
people  did  not  have  much  to  do  and 
therefore  we  could  save  $400,000.  Nine 
times  that  amount  is  involved  here.  They 
were  doing  no  harm,  if  they  had  nothing 
to  do.  Here  we  are  spending  this  money 
doing  harm  to  ourselves.  We  are  financ- 
ing propaganda  that  is  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  the  United  States,  and  we  are  ac- 
cepting the  Indignity  of  a  double  stand- 
ard and  are  told  to  like  It.  I  do  not  like 
it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  vote  one  dime 
to  continue  that  kind  of  practice,  that 
kind  of  mistreatment  of  my  government 
and  of  my  country,  in  an  organization 
dedicated  in  this  respect  to  helping  la- 
boring people  all  over  the  world,  when  a 
great  leader  of  organization  In  America 
denounces  it  and  says  that  it  no  longer 
helps  labor  but  has  become  a  propa- 
ganda machine  against  the  ideals  and 
principles  for  which  America  stands. 
I  wUl  not  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  14  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  position  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  this  matter. 
Every  word  he  has  spoken  is  true. 

I,  personally,  first  became  Involved  In 
this  matter  In  1962,  when  I  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations,  under  the 
appointment  of  President  Kennedy.  I 
saw  many  of  the  questions  that  are 
raised  in  the  hearings  here — I  saw  them 
arising  at  that  time.  I  saw  them  occur- 
ring in  the  United  Nations.  I  raised  the 
questions,  the  questions  that  are  raised 
here;  but,  unfortimately,  there  were  few 
who  felt  that  way  at  that  time. 

I  am  happy  that  Mr.  Meany  and  the 
AFL-CIO  have  seen  this  matter  In  this 
light.  On  page  4  of  the  hearing.  Mr. 
Meany  said: 

Oh,  yes.  They  were  In  it — 


In  the  Soviet  Union  they  have  what  they 
call  trade  unions  but  actually  these  so-called 
trade  unions  are  agencies  of  government. 

Later  In  the  same  hearing,  he  points 
out  and  Introduces  into  the  record  a 
statement  by  Prof.  Vela  M.  Carlos  of 
Catholic  University  at  Quito.  Ecuador.  In 
that  statement,  he  says  this: 

Location  and  characteristics  of  the  prob- 
lem: Theoretically,  neither  employers  "nor 
workers"  organizations  exist.  The  govern- 
ment Is  the  sole  employer.  And  unions,  un- 
der the  dlcUtorshlp  of  the  proletariat,  are 
either  agencies  of  the  government  or  the 
government  Itself. 

Then  I  think  we  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Neilan  on 
page  67.  He  said: 

I  would  hope,  sir,  you  might  look  at  the 
UNDP,  UNESCO,  UNIDO,  because  they  are 
using  a  lot  of  their  funds  to  promote  Com- 
munist doctrine  via  the  ILO  as  the  execut- 
ing agency  because  the  ILO  gets  $16  to  $20 
milUon  a  year  from  these  agencies  for  spe- 
cial projects,  a  great  niimber  of  which  are 
held  within  the  Soviet  Union  or  satelUte 
bloc  and  to  which  no  one  Is  Invited  except 
developing  countries,  to  allow  them  to  pur- 
sue this  propaganda  at  home. 


That  is,  the  ILO— 

When  it  was  part  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. However,  they  applied  In  1953,  but 
applied  with  reservations — that  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  constitution  should  not  apply 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  Instance,  ILO  deci- 
sions are  appealable  to  the  World  Court  at 
the  Hague,  and  the  Soviets  said  they  could 
not  accept  that.  So  the  ILO  said  they  could 
not  accept  the  Soviets  Into  membership. 

A  year  later,  however,  the  Soviets  decided 
that  they  would  accept  membership  In  the 
ILO  and  pledge  themselves  to  abide  by  the 
constitution. 

When  they  came  In  they  came  In,  of 
course,  with  delegates  supposedly  represent- 
ing employers  amd  delegates  supposedly  rep- 
resenting workers.  Delegations  were  accepted 
on  that  basis  even  though  everybody  In  at- 
tendance at  ILO  conferences  knew  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  private  employers  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  free  trade  unions  in  the  normal  sense  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course,  this  is  still  true. 


He  continues,  later: 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  In  a  posi- 
tion to  go  against  this  doctrine  they  have 
been  espousing  so  that  many  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  now  have  accepted  this  more  or 
less  as  a  fact,  that  Uncle  Sam  is  Just  foolish 
enough  to  let  ma  have  all  the  money,  we  can 
do  pretty  much  as  we  please.  This  has  been 
particularly  evident  this  last  year  when  they 
persuaded  the  Arabs  and  Africans  to  lead  m 
a  fight,  and  they  got  the  South  Americans  In 
on  It,  to  take  away  from  the  10  states  of 
chief  industrial  importance  their  rights  with 
respect  to  amendments  to  the  ILO  Constitu- 
tion. And  this  effort  has  been  concerted. 
They  have  also  proposed  to  the  office  that 
when  this  Item  comes  up  next  June  that 
the  conunlttee  to  consider  It  should  be  an 
open  committee,  that  Is,  stacked  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  friends,  all  of  whom  will 
apply  for  membership  on  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  happy  that 
this  matter  has  been  crystallized  by  the 
leader  of  the  greatest  smd  biggest  trade 
union  organization  in  the  country,  be- 
cause those  of  us  who  have  been  to  some 
of  the  conferences  in  the  past  know  that 
the  idealistic  concepts  under  which  the 
ILO  was  organized  and  formulated  no 
longer  exists,  that  they  have,  in  fact, 
become  mereiy  propaganda  boards  for 
the  Russians  and  their  satellites. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  with  full  knowl- 
edge, as  the  Senator  from  Florida  said, 
that  we  cannot  withdraw  by  this  com- 
mittee action  from  the  ILO,  that  I  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  committee  to 
strike  these  funds  from  this  particular 
bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that  that  certainly 
Is  struck  because  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  continue  to  be  so  foolish  as  we  liave 
been  in  the  past  in  these  many  orga- 
nizations which  have  merely  become 
tools  of  the  Soviets  in  which  they  use 
them  solely  for  the  propagation  of  Com- 
munist doctrine  and  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  soUdlfying  the  Communist  and 
emerging  nations  against  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  to  the  Sen- 
ator any  time  I  have  and  thank  him 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper). 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  specific  facts  which 
have  brought  this  matter  into  Issue  but. 
as  I  imderstand  It,  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  shall  pay  its 
dues  to  the  ILO,  an  organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  have  listened  to  the  argument  that 
the  United  States  and  other  members  are 
subjected  to  Soviet  propaganda  in  the 
ILO.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  organiza- 
tion, as  are  other  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  is  used  as  a 
sounding  board  by  the  Soviet  Union  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

I  have  served  four  times  as  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  in  the  fifth,  the 
sixth,  the  seventh  sessions,  and  again  2 
years  ago. 

In  every  one  of  those  sessions,  one  had 
to  listen  In  committee  and  In  the  General 
Assembly,  to  the  propaganda  of  Soviet 
delegates  and  to  many  false  statements 
about  the  United  States.  But  it  was  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  most  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said,  the  United  States  and  its 
delegates  have  the  opportunity  to  an- 
swer in  the  ILO,  and  to  speak  affirma- 
tively of  our  policies  before  its  members. 
It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  U.S.  delegates 
answer  with  facts  and  with  argument, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  match  the  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  happened  to  be 
a  member,  the  Soviet  Union  had  the 
hypocrisy  to  attonpt  to  lay  down  a  defi- 
nition of  aggression  when  only  a  few 
months  before  it  had  invaded  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I  had  the  opportunitar  to  call  that  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  and  the 
General  Assembly.  A  great  strength  of 
the  United  States  which  stands  out 
against  the  propaganda  of  the  Soviets, 
in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  HO  is 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  lives  up  to 
its  obligations,  and  it  pays  its  debts. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  Senate  today 
enter  upon  a  course  of  repudiation  of 
Its  due,  to  the  detriment  of  this  great 
country. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Pell).  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  every  argu- 
ment we  have  heard  can  be  equally  di- 
rected to  pulling  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  every  agency  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  denounced  at  every  one 
of  them.  But  we  also  denounce  the  Soviet 
Union  at  every  one  of  them.  Let  that  not 
be  forgotten.  If  we  should  go  further,  and 
I  should  be  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  this  year,  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  shall  not  be  sparing  in  my  criti- 
cism, nor  will  any  other  Senate  delegate. 
It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  docu- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  itself  is  the  best 
argument  why  we  should  defeat  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  because  it  shows  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  In  default  in 
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terms  of  its  dues  to  the  ILO.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  up  to  date. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  United  States  that  is 
in  some  technical  default,  that  is,  to  the 
extent  of  most  of  the  $5  million  because 
we  operate  at  the  end  of  1970  instead  of 
1969. 

But  what  is  being  agued  for  is  that  we 
should  be  like  Afghanistan,  Bolivia, 
Bunmdi,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  other  countries.  That  would  be  our 
company,  Mr.  President,  as  to  those  who 
do  not  pay  their  bills.  I  think  that  that 
would  be  the  worst  thing  for  the  United 
States  to  do,  to  cut  and  run  like  that. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said 
by  one  of  the  speakers  to  sustain  the 
committee's  position  that  thus  is  a  warn- 
ing that  we  would  be  making. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  it  would 
l)e  abdication  we  would  be  making,  that 
the  United  States  of  America  refuses 
to  pay  an  honest  debt  for  dues.  Because 
it  cannot  stand  the  gaff,  the  United 
States  is  abdicating  its  responsibility  as 
a  leading  Nation  in  the  world,  because  it 
is  afraid  to  face  criticism. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  afraid 
to  face  criticism  in  this  country  regard- 
less of  what  happens  on  this  vote.  I  will 
say  that  myself,  although  I  am  on  the 
other  side,  no  matter  what  happens  on 
the  vote.  We  know  the  temper  of  Amer- 
ica. But  what  concerns  me  is  the  princi- 
ple we  are  adopting.  This  is  a  big  prin- 
ciple in  international  law.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  fight  the  battle  for  freedom  in  the 
world  we  must  do  it  in  every  forum  that 
is  open  to  us. 

Have  we  grown  tired  and  discouraged? 
Is  it  that  we  do  not  want  to  take  a  beat- 
ing anymore?  Do  we  want  to  quit? 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  )  said  a  great  thing  when  we  had 
this  colloquy  about  the  amendment.  He 
said: 

I  may  be  a  little  older  than  you,  but  I  am 
ready  to  stand  up  and  fight. 

That  is  my  argxmient. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  going  to  fight 
on  the  basis  of  facts.  I  am  not  going  to 
let  them  bully  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
going  to  let  the  Russians  bully  us.  Rus- 
sia has  its  way  of  trjring  to  make  a  dent 
in  the  international  scene.  We  have  ours. 

1  am  not  for  abdicating  our  place  upon 
that  scene,  or  our  power  or  our  influence 
in  respect  to  it.  When  a  great  Nation  like 
ours  refuses  to  pay  Its  dues  to  an  orga- 
nization to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  abdi- 
cating, not  protesting. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
express  itself  before  we  take  any  such 
step  as  this  which  will  be  harmful  to  us. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell)  .  Three  minutes  remain  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  9  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for^ 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  not  get  into  the 


substantive  question  which  has  been  so 
well  covered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  underscored  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

But  I  do  want  to  tell  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  his  face,  that 
he  has  performed  in  eloquent  fashion 
this  afternoon  and  has  rendered  a  very 
great  public  service  to  the  Senate  and 
the  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  Will  he  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  just  1 V2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  merely  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  not 
heard  a  suggestion  yet  from  anyone  as 
to  how  we  can  correct  the  mistreatment, 
the  discrimination  that  is  being  imposed 
on  us,  and  imposed  on  us  so  insultingly — 
as  Mr.  Meany  said,  "an  insult  to  our  Na- 
tion." I  have  not  heard  one  suggestion  of 
how  we  could  stop  that.  We  talk  about 
fighting.  What  do  we  fight?  Do  we  fight 
the  wind  and  keep  pouring  in  money  and 
keep  talking? 

They  will  imderstand  what  we  mean 
when  we  cut  off  this  money  from  some 
campaigns. 

As  long  as  we  talk  about  believing  in 
right  and  that  this  organization  ought 
to  go  on  and  that  we  should  let  Russia 
dominate  it  while  we  foot  most  of  the 
bill,  we  will  continue  to  get  this  treat- 
ment. 

We  are  not  withdrawing.  We  are  sim- 
ply saying.  "Until  you  straighten  out 
and  give  us  an  equal  voice  with  Russia 
in  your  treatment  of  us,  we  will  not  pay 
the  money." 

We  have  2  years  and  they  have  2  years 
in  which  to  make  up  their  minds  about 
whether  they  are  going  to  give  us  proper 
treatment  and  put  this  on  the  right 
track  and  respect  America  for  what  she 
Is. 

They  have  2  years,  and  we  have  2 
years  in  which  to  decide  whether  we  want 
to  get  out. 

Until  we  do  something  aCQrmatively 
and  let  them  know  it  and  let  the  rest  of 
the  nations  know  from  whom  they  are 
getting  most  of  the  money,  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  get  the  treatment  we  are 
getting  now. 

It  is  an  abomination  in  my  Judgment 
in  relationships  between  nations  dedi- 
cated to  one  purpose  and  one  high 
objective. 

We  do  not  have  any  right  to  be  treated 
that  way.  We  are  not  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibility to  America.  We  are  not  de- 
fending our  country  or  defending  her  as 
she  should  be  defended,  as  we  supinely 
pour  this  money  In  there  and  take  this 
sort  of  treatment  from  Russia  or  any- 
one else. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  we,  by  this  action, 
would  be  cutting  and  running.  I  can 
think  of  no  one  who  Is  rimning.  We  are 
cutting,  but  it  is  better  to  cut  in  this  in- 
stance than  to  pay  and  to  be  forced  to 
accept  the  humiliation  and  the  inequal- 
ity which  we  are  suffering. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  lot  better  not  to  pay  than  to  pay  and 
get  cut.  Talk  about  cutting  and  running, 
we  are  getting  cut  when  we  pay.  We  are 
cutting  our  own  throats. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
testimony,  Mr.  Neilan  testified,  speaking 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee: 

I  would  hope.  sir.  you  might  look  at  the 
UNDP.  UNESCO,  UNIDO,  because  they  are 
using  a  lot  of  the  funds  to  promote  Commu- 
nist doctrine  via  the  ILO  as  tbe  executing 
agency  because  the  ILO  gets  $16  to  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  from  these  agencies  for  special 
projects,  a  great  number  of  which  are  held 
wltUn  the  Soviet  Union  or  satellite  bloc  and 
to  which  no  one  Is  Invited  except  developing 
countries  to  allow  them  to  pursue  this 
propaganda  at  home. 

When  we  cut,  we  are  not  cutting  and 
running.  We  are  cutting  and  fighting. 
That  is  a  lot  better  than  paying  and 
being  forced  to  accept  the  humiliation, 
the  inequity,  the  actual  damage  and 
degradation  we  have  faced. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseU  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  would  be  legislat- 
ing if  we  sustained  this  position  is  evi- 
denced by  a  colloquy  between  Mr. 
RooNET  and  Mr.  Meany  on  page  59  of 
the  House  subcommittee  hearings. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  RooNBT.  Mr.  Jenks  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  he  would  be  better  off  to  lose  the 
10  percent,  the  Soviet  Union  contribution 
than  the  25  percent  contribution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  MxANY.  Except  that  he  Just  doesnt  be- 
lieve the  United  States  will  act. 

Mr.  RooNBT.  Well,  let's  show  blm. 

We  talk  about  bullying,  and  we  run  out 
of  international  organizations  because 
we  do  not  like  what  they  do.  This  is  the 
way  to  dismember  the  world.  If  we  follow 
this  principle,  we  will  t>elong  to  nothing. 
We  will  be  attacked  in  this  revolutionary 
world.  The  Russians  will  belong  to 
nothing. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  bad  precedent  and 
I  hope  that  the  committee  amendment  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
from  the  hearings  that  Mr.  Meany  is 
supported  in  his  position  by  Mr.  Ed 
Neilan,  a  delegate  to  the  ILO  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  His  testimony  is  in  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter I  received  today  from  Mr.  William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr..  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
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Deptttt    Undes    Skcbetabt    or 
State  fok  Administration, 

Washington,  August  24,  1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  recommended  a 
cut  In  the  appropriation  of  the  Department 
of  State  which  would  result  in  the  United 
States  not  meeting  Its  financial  obligations 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Serious  legal  consequences  will  follow  on 
non-payment  of  the  United  States  assess- 
ments if  such  a  recommendation  Is  adopted. 
The  Constitution  of  the  IXi.O.  was  approved 
by  the  Congress  by  Joint  Resolution  on  June 
30,  1948.  and  consequently  has  the  effect  of 
a  treaty.  Article  13  of  the  Constitution  em- 
powers the  General  Conference  of  the  IXi.O. 
to  create  legally  binding  financial  obligations 
on  Member  States  by  levying  assessments 
for  the  expenses  of  the  li.O.  Paragraph  3 
of  Article  13  states: 

"The  expenses  of  the  International  Labour 
Organisation  shall  be  borne  by  the  Mem- 
bers in  accordance  with  the  arrangements 
in  force  In  virtue  of  paragrt^b  1  or  para- 
graph 2{c)  of  this  article." 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  United  States 
has  undertaken  an  international  legal  duty 
to  pay  the  share  of  the  budget  that  has 
been  voted  by  the  li.O.  General  Conference 
and  that  we  would  be  In  violation  at  that 
obligation  if  we  did  not  pay  our  full  assess- 
ment. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways stood  at  the  forefront  of  those  who 
have  Insisted  on  the  necessity  of  nations  to 
fulfill  their  legal  duty  to  pay  obligatory  dues 
in  international  organizations.  And  prln- 
clpaUy  at  the  urging  of  the  United  States, 
the  International  Coxirt  of  Justice  made  a 
ruling  in  the  1962  United  Nations  Assess- 
ments Case  favorable  to  our  position. 

Non-payment  of  our  dues  to  the  IJi.O. 
could,  of  course,  lead  to  the  question  being 
raised  again  in  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

Moreover,  aside  from  broader  foreign  policy 
implications,  failure  to  pay  our  obligatory  as- 
sessment would  seriously  weaken  the  abUlty 
of  the  United  States  to  exert  Influence  within 
the  organization. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  B.  Macombxs,  Jr. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
"nay"  is  a  vote  to  restore  the  House 
figure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  a  vote  "yea"  Is  a  vote 
to  reduce  the  House  figure  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  Senate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
"yea"  is  a  vote  to  sustain  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  5,  line  13.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gohb)  ,  the  Senator 
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from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spono), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sybhng- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  the  Senator  from 
Rhodes  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  absent 
because  of  the  death  of  a  friend. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Golowater),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
KansEis  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  liecause  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Munst),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Peaeson)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  49, 
nays  22,  as  follows : 

[No.  268  Leg.] 
YEAS— 49 


AUen 

Fannin 

Moss 

AUott 

Ovimey 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bayh 

Hart 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Proxmtre 

Bennett 

Holland 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Holllngs 

.Smith,  HI. 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Burdick 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long 

Tta\iimond 

Cook 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Tydings 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

WlUiams.  Del. 

Eastland 

McGee 

To\mg,  N.  Dak. 

UnlATlrtT 

Mclntyre 

Ervm 

MlUer 

NATS— 22 

Brooke 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Case 

Harris 

Packwood 

Church 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Cooper 

Hughes 

Randolph 

CianstoQ 

Javlts 

Riblcoff 

Feng 

Matbtas 

Yar  borough 

Pulbrtght 

McCarthy 

GoodeU 

Mondale 
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Aiken 

Inouye 

Russell 

Baker 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cotton 

McOovem 

Smith.  Maine 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Spong 

Dole 

Montoym 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mundt 

Symington 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

WUllam8,NJ. 

Gore 

Pastore 

Young,  Ohio 

Gravel 

Pearson 

So  the  ccHiunlttee  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  13,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress," strike  out  "$144,61 1X)00"  and  Insert 
•■$140,911,000". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

It  is  proptosed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  on  page  19.  line  20,  to  strike  out 
"$22,350,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$26,155,000." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  time  limitation  on  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  first. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  suggest? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  be  satisfied 
with  15  minutes  on  my  side.  I  want  equal 
time  with  the  chairman. 

DNANIMOtrS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
pending  amendment  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Goodell)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Soia- 
tor  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McC^ellan). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  could  we 
ascertain  how  many  Senators  will  be 
offering  amendments? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment.  I  am  not  sure  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  it  It  will  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
sidering offering  an  amendment.  I  may 
not  offer  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICrER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
be  quite  brief.  This  is  a  simple  and  direct 
amendment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  allow  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  proceed  for  5  minutes  on  a  very 
important  senatorial  matter,  without  any 
of  the  time  being  taken  out  of  the  time 
allotted  to  him? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes. 
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PRIVATE  LEASED  AUTOMOBILES 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come'to  the  attention  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  that 
certain  Senators  and  a  Senate  officer 
personally  have  leased  an  automobile 
from  an  automobUe  manufacturing  com- 
pany under  special  and  favorable  terms. 
At  a  recent  meeting  attended  by  aU  of 
the  members,  the  committee  received  a 
report  from  its  staff  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  these  leasing  arrange- 
ments and  decided  that  the  matter  was 
within  the  committee's  responsibihty. 
The  committee  was  of  a  single  mind  in 
its  views  and  conclusions  which  are  pre- 
sented by  me  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  this  summary  report  to  the 
Senate. 

Under  a  promotional  program  of  many 
years'  standing,  for  purposes  of  display 
or  visibility  of  their  automobile  products, 
the  automobile  companies  have  been 
leasing  cars  directly  to  well-known  ath- 
letes professional  entertainers,  and  other 
prominent  persons.  More  recently  the 
program  has  included  Senators,  although 
one  company  has  limited  participation  to 
the  more  senior  Members. 

From  the  facts  available  to  us  on  the 
comparative  costs  of  leasing  identical 
automobUes  under  the  same  conditions 
of  maintenance,  insmance,  and  oOiei 
factors,  it  appears  that  the  price  paid  by 
a  Senator  is  considerably  less  than  that 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  ordi- 
nary person  making  the  same  type  of 

Ipocp 

Our  committee  found  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  these  leases  with  Senators 
were  a  means  for  the  automobile  com- 
panies to  exercise  improper  influence. 
Nor  did  we  find  any  Indication  that  the 
automobile  companies  or  their  repre- 
sentatives received  any  favorite  treat- 
ment from  Senators  or  assistants  to  Sen- 
ators because  of  the  favorable  lease 
terms  Individual  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  held  leases  talked  very  freely  with 
committee  members  about  the  entire 
matter.  We  are  confident  that  no  fa- 
voritism either  was  given  to  or  expected 
by  the  automobile  companies. 

The  committee  found  that  these  leas- 
ing arrangements  violated  no  law  nor  any 
Senate  rule. 

In  the  course  of  its  inquiry  the  com- 
mittee also  found  that  one  of  the  auto- 
mobile companies  made  agreements  with 
certain  committees  of  the  Senate  for  the 
leasing  of  automobiles  for  the  personal 
use  of  certain  members  of  those  commit- 
tees. The  Senator  who  received  the  cars 
paid  the  price  of  the  lease.  No  appro- 
priated funds  whatever  were  used  for 
such  payments. 

The  committee  concluded  unani- 
mously that  the  reduced  amounts  paid 
by  Senators  and  the  Senate  offlcer  for 
automobiles  which  they  privately  leased 
were  a  favor  which  was  not  generally 
available  to  ordinary  persons.  But  for 
the  fact  that  they  were  Senators  and  a 
Senate  offlcer,  they  probably  would  not 
have  been  offered  such  terms. 

In  addition,  the  practice  of  the  toe 
company  of  making  an  agreement  di- 
rectly with  a  Senate  committee  for  the 
leasing  of  cars  for  the  private  use  of 
Senators  clearly  is  Impnwer.  A  Senate 
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committee  by  itseU  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  make  such  a  contract, 
which  in  our  opinion  is  void  and  unen- 
forcible.  Although  these  lease  agree- 
ments do  not  bind  the  Senate  or  any  of 
its  committees,  we  believe  this  Practice 
by  the  committees  should  be  terminated 

at  once.  x._     t.     - 

After  carefully  considering  the  bene- 
fits and  the  implications  of  tiie  leasmg  of 
cars  to  Senators,  our  committee  makes 
the  following  advisory  recommendation 
for  the  guidance  of  the  various  Senators 
involved:  Existing  private  leases  of  auto- 
mobiles to  Senators  at  favorable  rates 
should  be  terminated  at  or  before  the 
end  of  the  current  model  year.  These 
leases  should  not  be  renewed.  In  inaking 
private  agreements  in  the  future  for  the 
leasing  of  automobiles.  Senators  should 
not  accept  any  favorable  terms  and  con- 
ditions that  are  avaUable  to  them  only 
as  Senators. 

That  report  Is  signed  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mhinesota  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGK>,  and  its  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr  Bennett)  is  present.  He  is  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee.  He  may  have 
some  remarks  to  make. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  statement  of  the 
committee,  which  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  and  which,  I  think,  represents 
a  solution  of  this  problem  which  is  emi- 
nenUy  fair. 

The  committee  observes,  and  perhaps 
the  Record  should  show,  that  there  are 
certain  lease  arrangements  which  have 
been  properly  authorized  by  the  Senate 
for  the  service  of  some  of  its  senior  of- 
ficers, including  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  Vice  President:  and  these 
are  not  involved  in  the  matter  we  have 
been  discussing.  We  are  discussing  here 
only  those  automobiles  which  have  been 
made  available  on  a  leased  basis  at  a 
greatiy  reduced  price  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  individuals,  and  not  as  officers 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIANSPIELD.  Are  those  the  only 
ones  officially  approved  by  the  Senate,  the 
ones  the  Senator  has  just  mentioned? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  As  far  as  I  know. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE.  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE.  AND  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17575)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Appr(H)riations  Committee  has 
recommended  the  appropriation  of  $22,- 
350.000. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order?  ^ ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  hun- 

self?  .     , 

Mr  (300DELL.  Ten  minutes. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  the  appropriation  of 
$22  350.000  for  buildings  and  expenses  at 
the' Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  That  fig- 
ure is  $550,000  more  than  the  House  ap- 
proved, with  the  increment  going  toward 
the  design  of  a  specialized  medical  facu- 
lty at  Butner,  N.C. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  the  Bureau 
ought  to  be  allocated  $26,155,000  as  a 
minimum  for  buildings  and  faciUUes  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  I  therefore  submit  this 
amendment,  which  Is  approximately  $3.8 
million  over  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee amount;  and,  incidentaUy,  it  is  less 
than  the  budgeted  amount. 

The  Senate  committee  and  the  House 
committee  have  both  stricken  three  ma- 
jor facilities  requested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  which  would  total  about  $3.8 
miUion  in  cost.  On  August  5,  I  wrote  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr  McCLBLLAN),  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  recommending  an  incre- 
ment of  $4.3  million  in  the  buildings  and 
facilities  appropriation.  I  noted  that  the 
President  had  originally  requested  $27,- 
350,000  total,  and  that  the  Bureau  was 
appealing  for  the  additional  $4,355,000 
after  the  House  action. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  for  hav- 
ing recommended  $550,000  more  than 
the  House  figure.  That  $550,000  is  to  go 
for  the  planning  and  design  of  a  medical 
faculty  at  Butiier,  N.C.  That,  facility 
could  serve  as  a  model  psychiatric  study, 
research  and  treatment  center,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  violent  and  aggressive  be- 
havior and  drawing  upon  the  resources  of 
several  nearby  major  universities.  No 
such  faculty  now  exists  in  the  United 
States,  and  no  model  exists  for  the  utui- 
zation  of  psychiatric  services  in  the  cor- 
rectional faculty  setting. 

As  recent  events  in  New  York  have 
demonstrated,  there  is  clearly  a  need  for 
such  a  model.  The  Butner  center  could 
provide  it,  and  I,  therefore,  recom- 
mended in  my  August  5  letter  to  Sena- 
tor McClellan  that  it  be  funded.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  subcommittee  for  having 
responded  to  my  suggestion. 

Recentiy  we  had  a  crisis  in  the  New 
York  City  prisons  involving  the  Tombs. 
a  correctional  facUlty  to  detain  individ- 
uals before  trial.  Such  detention  is  a  very 
major  problem  across  the  country,  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  As  those  events  in 
New  York  have  demonstrated,  there  is  a 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
the  leadership  here.  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  Is  being  considered 
in  committee,  to  the  LEA  Act.  which 
would  provide  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  for  States  buUding  rehabiUta- 
tion  faculties.  But  here  there  is  no  op- 
portunity   to    present    such    a    major 

There  were  three  other  faculties  which 
I  recommended  that  the  subcommittee 
fund,  and  which  it  decided  should  not 
receive  appropriations.  It  is  these  three 
faculties  which  I  propose  to  fund  under 
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my  amendment,  which  would  add  $3,- 
805.000  for  Bureau  of  Prisons  facilities. 

The  first  $100,000  of  the  increment 
is  to  go  to  desigii  a  metropoUtan  cor- 
rectional center  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
This  would  be  a  facility  for  Federal 
prisoners,  aimed  at  reUeving  the  severely 
overcrowded  confinement  faculties  In 
San  Francisco,  an  area  where  there  are 
no  State  or  local  plans  for  prison  con- 
struction. The  center  would  incorporate 
community  treatment  programs,  services 
to  probationers  and  parolees,  and  diag- 
nostic services  to  courts  in  the  area. 

The  second  and  largest  facUity  that 
has  been  deleted  involves  $2,055,000  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  to  design  correc- 
tional facilities  for  women,  to  be  located 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States, 
The  number  of  female  prisoners  in  the 
Federal  prison  system  is  rising  each  year, 
and  existing  f aciUties  for  women  are  piti- 
fuUy  inadequate.  The  proposed  center 
wUl  be  a  model  facUity  designed  to  meet 
the  program  needs  of  women  offenders, 
through  training  and  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures in  ways  not  presentiy  possible 
in  existing  trstditional  institutions. 

The  third  item  deleted  by  the  com- 
mittee involves  $650,000  requested  to 
design  a  metropoUtan  correctional  cen- 
ter in  the  Baltimore,  Md.  area.  SimUar 
to  the  San  Francisco  center,  this  project 
would  provide  a  detention  faciUty  for 
unsentenced  and  sentenced  Federal  pris- 
oners, and  wlU  include  community 
treatment,  probation  and  parole  serv- 
ices. Like  the  other  three,  this  facUity 
wiU  be  a  model  and  demonstration  cen- 
ter. 

These  three  faciUUes  are  deemed  to  be 
of  the  highest  priority  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  their  costs  have 
been  calculated  as  part  of  a  10-year 
budget  plan  currently  being  drawn  up 
by  the  Bureau  at  the  request  of  the 
President.  Certainly,  the  need  for  these 
projects  is  pressing,  and  I  join  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  asking  that 
you  restore  $3,805,000  to  the  Bureau's 
appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  correctional 
crisis  in  this  country.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  take  the  lead.  Certainly 
we  must  provide  model  faculties  for  the 
treatment  of  Federal  prisoners.  And  I 
think  we  have  even  a  greater  responsl- 
bUity.  which  we  wiU  det>ate  in  this  body 
later,  with  reference  to  State  and  local 
f  aciUties  and  the  rehabiUtation  of  pris- 
oners, in  an  effective  war  on  crime. 

Mr.  President,  about  70  percent  of  the 
serious  crimes  in  this  coimtry  are  com- 
mitted by  repeaters,  recidivists;  and  we 
have  literally  one  of  the  worst  prison 
systems  in  the  western  world  in  terms 
of  rehabUitaUon.  We  simply  are  not 
providing  the  money. 

Recently  an  example  came  to  my  at- 
tention at  Rikers  Island,  New  York  City, 
where  they  had  reduced  the  recidivist 
rate  from  70  percent  to  23  percent 
through  the  use' of  a  manpower  devel- 
opment and  training  grant,  training 
the  Inmates  in  skills  they  could  use  when 
they  got  out,  and  be  assimUated  into  the 
economic  syston. 

That  grant  was  cut  off;  so  now  the 
recidivist  rate  Is  back  up  to  70  percent. 

This  is  a  poor  way  to  fight  crime.  Pro- 


viding an  adequate  prison  system  Is 
critical  in  the  war  on  crime,  not  to  men- 
tion the  humane  requirements  of  pro- 
viding adequate,  decent  facilities  for 
those  who  have  been  convicted,  and  for 
their  rehabiUtation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment. It  is  within  the  budget.  I  know 
not  why  the  committee  deleted  it,  except 
that  I  know  there  are  great  fiscal  pres- 
sures that  have  been  brought  to  bear  on 
aUof  us. 

I  think  it  is  poor  economy  to  cut  this 
kind  of  money  out  of  the  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  I  hope  we  can 
agree  to  restore  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator tTOca.  New  York  is  to  be  commended 
for  proposing  this  amendment,  and  dem- 
onstrating thereby  his  great  interest  In 
the  matter  of  prisons  and  correctional 
faciUties.  He  has  an  understanding  of 
the  problem  which  is  very  real. 

He  was  also  Instrumental,  I  might 
say,  in  the  securing  of  that  part  of  the 
budget  for  those  three  institutions  in- 
cluded in  the  bUI  by  the  other  body.  That 
total  included  $15  miUion  for  the  New 
York  detention  headquarters,  where  very 
grave  and  serious  conditions  prevaU  to- 
day. I  have  Interested  myself,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  now.  in  trying  to  get  this 
step  taken.  Now  it  has  finally  been  taken 
by  the  House.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the 
West  Coast  Youth  Center,  for  which  a 
total  of  $2,055,000  was  aUowed  by  the 
other  body,  and  then  $500,000  for  the 
second  correctional  center. 

Four  Items  remain  in  the  budget  for 
this  purpose.  One  was  the  Butner  facU- 
ity, to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
and  the  other  three  are  in  the  pending 
amendment — namely,  a  correctional  cen- 
ter for  San  Francisco,  faciUties  for 
women  in  the  western  area,  and  a  metro- 
politan correction  center  for  Federal 
prisoners  within  the  area  around  Wash- 
ington. 

In  considering  the  appeal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  those  four  items, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  requested 
a  statement  of  priority  as  among  those 
four.  The  statement  of  priority  led  off 
with  the  Item  from  Butner,  N.C,  the 
medical  faciUty.  and  that  was  discussed 
eariier  in  this  debate.  However,  when  it 
came  to  the  remainder  of  them,  it  was 
felt  that  a  total  of  five  of  these  faciUties 
being  aUowed  in  tiie  bUl  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable aUowance  for  this  year  for  the 
purpose  of  construction. 

Another  elonent  that  led  us  to  delete 
from  the  budget  request  the  three  fa- 
culties that  are  included  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  was  this:  Sites  for  those 
faculties  have  not  yet  been  selected. 
There  wUl  be  plenty  of  time  to  aUow 
moneys  for  site  acquisition  and  design 
hi  each  of  these  Instances  after  a  UtUe 
more  ^>ecific  Information  wUl  be  avaU- 
able. 

A  third  factor  was  this:  In  the  au- 
thorization bUl  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  Is  an 


aUowanoe  presently  of  25  percent  of  the 
overaU  aUowance  for  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  titie  E  in  that  authorization,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  prison  reform,  which  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  faculties  on  a 
matching  basis. 

It  was  felt  that  those  three  reasons 
would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  elimi- 
nation for  the  time  being  of  the  three 
items  included  in  this  amendment. 

I  want  to  concur  most  fuUy  and  en- 
thusiastically with  the  conclusions  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  these  three 
faciUties  are  direly  needed  and  are  badly 
needed,  and  action  should  have  been 
taken  some  time  ago  on  than.  But  we 
feel  that  for  the  three  reasons  stated, 
they  shoiUd  not  be  included  in  the  budget 
and  in  the  appropriation  biU  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  the  three,  I  do 
not  think  anyone  questions  the  need,  but 
they  do  not  even  have  the  sites  for  tiiem 
as  yet,  do  they? 

Mr.  HRUSB:a.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  one  place,  they 
do  not  even  know  in  what  State  they  are 
going  to  locate  it — just  somewhere  in  the 
Midwest.  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  going 
to  oppose  an  appropriation  whenever 
they  say  that  they  have  the  site  and  are 
ready  to  go.  But  I  see  no  point  in  putting 
the  money  in  here  now.  They  put  in  the 
top  priority.  They  have  five  of  the  eight 
faciUties  they  requested  in  this  biU.  They 
do  not  have  sites  for  the  other  three,  and 
as  to  one  of  them,  they  do  not  even  know 
in  what  State  they  are  going  to  locate  it. 

We  have  supplemental  ai^nxiprlatlcn 
bills  coming  along  aU  the  time,  and  the 
minute  they  get  a  site  and  say  they  are 
ready  to  start  planning — ^I  do  not  think 
they  can  plan  it  very  weU  before  they 
have  a  site — I  do  not  think  anyone  wlU 
hesitate  to  appropriate  the  money  for 
their  needs.  We  have  been  pretty  gen- 
erous. We  gave  them  what  they  said  was 
the  t<w  priority. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  By  way  of  further 
tnformation  on  this,  of  the  four  itons 
that  were  in  the  budget  and  not  approved 
by  the  House,  Butner  was  the  only  one 
in  which  a  site  existed  and  was  a];v>roved. 
It  had  been  donated  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLELIiAN.  They  are  ready  to 
go. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  they  are  ready 
to  go. 

It  seemed  to  the  ommlttee  that  there 
was  a  differentiation  between  that  item 
and  the  other  three  for  which  sites  were 
not  yet  selected. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOODEUj.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  assurances  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  They  are  interested  in  these 
faculties  and  they  think  they  are  im- 
portant I  think  the  best  way  to  indicate 
our  feeUng  on  this  subject  is  to  put  the 
money  in  the  budget,  to  put  the  money 
in  the  appropriations  biU  now. 

The  administration  has  budgeted  these 
items.  We  want  them  to  move  forward 
now.  If  we  delete  the  money  for  them, 
the   planning   inevitably   wlU   be   held 
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back,  we  may  be  here  next  year  with 
still  no  sites  chosen.  ,„™,„wi 

I  am  certain  they  can  move  forward 
veiT  quickly  in  site  acquisition  and  con- 
struction if  we  put  the  money  there. 
¥iey  have  budgeted  it.  The  Bureau  of 
Ssons  wants  them.  I  do  not  think  toe 
Bureau  of  Prisons  conceives  that  there 
TS,-  problem  in  proceeding  with  con- 
struction of  these  taciliUes  ^d  wxto 
finding  an  appropriate  site  As /  "^^^ 
of  fact.  I  think  that  part  of  the  Problon 
here  i^  that  we  keep  going  back  and 
forth.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  wants  as- 
surances that  they  are  gomg  Joget  toe 
money  and  that  toey  can  go  ahead,  and 
cSreTsays.  "No.  were  not  goUig  to 
put  toe  money  in  unUl  sites  are  chosen, 
until  you  have  your  full  plans. 

This  is  a  very  criUcal  problem  in  o^ 
country-,  acknowledged  and  understood 
S£  best  of  all  by  toe  chalrma^  a^ 
the  ranking   minority  member  of  this 

•"^rS^we  should  go  forward  now  and 
let  toe  administraUon  know  that  we 
upport  t?Sr?rquest:  let  the  Bm^au  o 
Prisons  know  toat  we  support  their  re- 
qi^t.  and  toat  we  will  give  them  tofi 
money  necessary  to  meet  th^  problem 
and  start  having  an  enhghtened  rehabU- 
itaUon  program,  some  new  model  cen- 
^s  which  wiU  be  of  P^eat^e  /or  ov^ 
State  and  local  prison  authorities  and 
get  it  moving  now.  instead  of  Quibbljag 
back  and  forto  about  who  has  to  come 
forward  first  wito  a  plan  and  site  acqui- 
sition or  wito  appropriations. 

I  would  urge,  wito  aU  due  deference  to 
my  Tteemed  coUeagues.  that  "le  Senate 
Sove  now  to  appropriate  this  money. 
That  is  the  way  we  will  begin  to  get  ac- 
tion and  get  it  very  quickly. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  toe  remainder  of  my  tone. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
snect'to  toe  reallzaUon  of  toe  need  for 
thSe  facilities.  I  think  we  could  go  far 
beyond  the  great  need  for  present  facil- 
ities not  only  in  the  Federal  system  but 
also  in  toe  State  system.  In  fact  the 
chairman  of  toe  subcommittee  and  toe 
ranking  minority  member  are  so  aware  of 
this  situation  toat  we  have  taken  pains 
to  include  in  toe  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance administration  bill  very  generous 
sums  for  this  purpose— 25  percent  of  the 
entire  budget-toe  exact  amount  of 
which  I  do  not  remember.  1  would  think 
that  toere  would  be  a  minimum  of  say. 
$100  million  to  $150  million  for  that  pur- 
pose statewide.  So  we  do  know  what  the 

situation  actually  Is. 

Mr.  OOODEIiL.  Mr.  President,  wlU  toe 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield.  ^  ^  ,^„ 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  what  toe 
Senator  has  said,  and  I  strong^  agree 
with  toe  need  for  grants  In  aid  through 
toe  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  i 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  action,  and 
I  commend  toe  subcommittee  m  that  re- 
spect. Those  are  grants  to  toe  States  We 
ar«  talking  about  toe  prime  Federal  re- 
sponsibility wito  Federal  prisons. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GOODELL.  We  do  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  contracting  out,  I 
think,  some  30  of  toe  female  prison  m- 
mates  to  States.  In  many  cases,  toe  States 


and  localities  do  not  have  adequate  fa- 
cUiUes  and  toe  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  adequate  faciUUes  to  take  care 
of  the  youtoful  offenders  who  are  lumped 
togetoer  wito  toe  otoers. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  U  toe  Senator  will  pw- 
mit  me.  I  will  make  this  statement.  The 
reason  for  toe  reference  to  the  law  en- 
forcement assistance  administraUon  au- 
toorization  bUl  is  to  point  to  toe  aware- 
ness of  toe  problem  on  toe  part  of  toe 
chairman  and  toe  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  subcommittee.   ^  ^    ^  ^ 

As  to  toe  item  being  in  toe  budget,  i 
would  gladly  concede  that  toat  would  be 
a  most  persuasive  and  irrefutable  argu- 
ment if  we  followed  it  as  closely  and 
stricUy  when  toe  committee  came  out 
wito  an  amount  that  was  over  toe 
budget.  But  toat  does  not  happen.  Time 
and  again,  this  body  has  been  guilty  of 
going  over  that  budget.  I  would  think 
that  a  transgression  under  the  budget 
would  be  put  up  with  quite  cheerfully, 
and  it  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the 
great  amounts  that  have  been  over  the 

We  are  grateful  for  the  budget  includ- 
ing toese  items  as  submitted  by  the 
President.  On  toe  otoer  hand,  we  have 
never  abdicated  our  own  independent 
judgment  in  toe  premises.  We  appreciate 
the  recommendation,  but  we  do  feel  that 
we  should  exercise  this  independent 
judgment:  and  in  this  case  we  are  asking 
this  body  to  approve  toe  action  and  toe 
judgment  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 

naittee.  .        .     .,, 

It  is  our  hope  that  toe  amendment  will 

be  rejected.  „     ^  ^     *    t 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  hSx.  President.  I 
yield  back  toe  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  toe  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pill).  All  time  on  toe  amendment  is 
now  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  toe 
amendment  of  toe  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell). 

On  this  question  toe  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  toe  clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  ,  ^      „   . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

toe  roU.  ^      , 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce toat  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DODD) ,  toe  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  toe  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  .  toe  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  toe  Senator 
from  Souto  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  . 
toe  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxrra) . 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  toe  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoveen),  toe 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalt). 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mow- 
TOYA) .  toe  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
R0SSBLL).  toe  Senator  from  Vir^a 
(Mr  Spong)  .  and  toe  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  furtoer  announce  toat  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.LiAMs).  toe 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough). 
and  toe  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young) 
are  necessarily  absent. 


I  also  annoimce  toat  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  Is  absent 
because  of  toe  death  of  a  friend. 

I  further  announce  toat,  if  present  and 
voting,  toe  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  furtoer  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  toe  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  toe 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  toe 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  toe  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  toe  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  water)  ,  toe  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MxniPHY),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  toe  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  toe  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  .  and  toe 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  toe  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Sboth)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  toe  Senator 
from  Souto  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Sj€ith) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  toe  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  is  paired  with  toe 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pe.^rson)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  toe 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  27, 
nays  4 1,  as  follows : 


Bayb 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Cooper 

Cranston 

OoodeU 

Qriflln 

Harris 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bellinon 

Bennett 

Bible 


Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cook 

Curtis 

DomUilck 

Eastland 


Aiken 

Baker 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Oiavel 

HolUngs 
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YEAS— 27 

Hart  Moss 

Hartke  Muskle 

Hatfield  Nelson 

Hughes  Packwood 

Jaylts  Percy 

Mansfield  Rlblcoff 

McCarthy  Schwelker 

McOee  Smith,  m. 

Mxindale  Tydlngs 
NAYS— 41 

EUender 

ESrvln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Fulbrlgbt 

Oximey 

Hansen 

Holland 

HruBka 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTINCa — 32 

Russell 
Saxbe 


Uclntyre 

MlUer 

Pell 

Prouty 

Pioxmlra 

Bandolph 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Yotmg.  N.  Dak. 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Mathias 

McOovem 

MetcaU 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Scott 

Smith.  Maine 
Spong 
Stevens 
Symington 
WllUams.N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


So   Mr.   Goodell's   amendment   was 

rejected.  ^  ,  . 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 

reconsider  toe  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 
move  to  lay  toat  motion  on  toe  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  toe  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
8:30  AJ»4.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  toe  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  8:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WitoOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECCXSNITION  OP 
SENATOR  CHURCH  TOMORROW 
MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  toe  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  sometime 
in  that  period  between  8:30  and  9  ajn. 
when  the  time  starts  nmning. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  can 
committees  meet  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witoout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  AND  THE  JXTOI- 
CLARY  APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  continued  wito  toe  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  17575)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  toe  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and  for 
otoer  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  toat  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  cannot 
hear  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  The 
Senate  vrtll  be  In  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
proposes  an  amendment  as  loUows : 

On  page  20.  line  10.  strUe  out  "$480,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  •'$1,000.000,000". 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
add  $520  million  to  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  toe  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  the  main  Federal  pro- 
gram in  the  fight  against  crime. 

The  cities  of  the  Nation,  testifying 
through  the  voices  of  several  mayors.  In- 
cluding toe  mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
have  urged  that  at  least  $1  billion  be 
appropriated  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  But  toe  administration's 
budget  request  was  less  than  one-half 
that  amount,  some  $480  million.  The 
House  appropriated  that  amount,  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  also 
reflects  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee adoption  of  that  budget  request 
figure. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  who  is  handling  the  pending 


bill,  is  reviewing  amendments  to  toe  Safe 
Streets  Act.  which  presenUy  includes  no 
autoorization  for  toe  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1971  or  subsequent  years.  I  have  already 
submitted  an  amendment  to  that  act  pro- 
viding for  a  $1  billion  authorization  in 
fiscal  year  1971  and  lor  greater  funding 
in  subsequent  years. 

I  recognize  that  toe  amendment  I  have 
called  up  may  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  since  the  Senate  has  not  yet  passed 
an  autoorization  for  the  act  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  However,  I  introduce  the 
amendment  now  to  focus  attention  on  toe 
need  to  increase  the  appropriations  for 
this  vital  program.  I  would  hope  that  toe 
Senate  would  accept  this  amendment  to 
demonstrate  support  for  an  increase  in 
the  authorization  of  toe  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  to  $1 

billion.  .,     ^      .,, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  toe 
biU  contains  $480  million  for  assistance 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
amounts  to  about  $2.40  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America. 

The  $2.40  per  person  for  local  law  en- 
forcement assistance  is  not  enough. 
Crime  is  too  great  a  problem  to  be  dealt 
with  in  such  meager  fashion.  When  we 
consider  some  of  the  otoer  millions,  tens 
of  millions,  hundreds  of  millions,  and 
billions  that  are  spent  for  otoer  subjects 
that  are  not  nearly  so  pressing,  one  be- 
gins to  wonder. 

The  Senate  has  demonstrated  its  com- 
mitment to  fighting  crime  by  passing  vir- 
tually every  major  crime  proposal  intro- 
duced with  one  exception,  and  that  was 
held  up  at  toe  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  has  done  so  imder  the  leadership 
of  toe  distinguished  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas, toe  manager  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senate  could  do  as  much  by  allo- 
cating a  sufficient  portion  of  tois  Na- 
tion's resources  to  this  most  pressing  of 
all  problems. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  offering  the  amendment.  He  has 
brought  into  clear  focus  toe  priorities 
question  here  involved.  Altoough  his 
amendment,  as  he  says,  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  by  offering  it,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  has  performed  an 
outstanding  service. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  toe  comment  of  toe  distin- 
guitoed  Senator  from  Montana,  our  ma- 
jority leader.  It  makes  more  likely  the 
pospect  toat  before  this  session  adjourns 
sine  die  we  will,  indeed— to  be  a  litUe 
crude  about  It — put  our  money  where  our 
speeches  have  been.  We  have  all  been 
making  magnificent  speeches  about 
crime,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  intimidate 
the  criminal.  If  this  war  is  to  be  won,  it 
will  have  to  be  won  as  all  wars  are  won. 
with  not  only  plans  and  work,  but  also 
wito  money. 

There  is  not  a  citizen  in  our  country 
virho  would  quarrel  wito  toe  suggestion 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
$2.50  is  not  a  very  massive  commitment 
per  head  in  the  elimination  of  crime. 

Mr.  President,  toe  Nation  faces  a  crime 
crisis  and  we  all  know  it.  In  toe  past  7 


years  toe  Nation's  populatiwi  has  gone 
up  10  percent  but  toe  crime  rate  has  gone 
up  88  percent. 

We  have  all  made  hundreds  of  brave 
speeches  about  the  need  to  fight  crime 
but  toe  speeches  do  not  seem  to  be  m- 
timidating  many  criminals. 

Crime  continues  as  toe  Nations  prime 
concern.  But  that  concern  is  hardly  re- 
fiected  in  toe  appropriation  measures 
Uiat  we  are  contemplating. 

The  administration  request  is.  m  my 
view,  totally  inadequate  in  light  of  toe 
tremendous  threat  crime  poses. 

Everyone  agrees  toat  our  present  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice — our  courts, 
prosecutors'  offices,  police,  and  prisons-- 
is  badly  strained  under  toe  enormity  of 
toe  challenge  and  needs  help  fast— lots 

Yet  whUe  we  spend  about  $85  billion  to 
protect  our  national  interests  from  for- 
eign threat  around  toe  globe,  we  s^d 
a  total  of  about  $6  billion— at  toe  Fed- 
eral State,  and  local  levels  combined— 
on  our  entire  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  effort. 

Wito  substantially  increased  funding, 
toe  present  distribution  of  funds  by  toe 
State  to  all  localities  could  contmue  at 
about  toe  present  levels,  while  addi- 
tional money  would  be  available  for 
expanded  crash  programs  in  critical 
areas  such  as  improved  poUce  response 
time,  court  reform,  drug  control,  and  ju- 
venile rehabilitation. 

RehabiUtating  addicts,  diverting  ju- 
veniles from  toe  criminal  system, 
streamlining  court  calendars— all  are 
areas  where  concentrated  efforts  could 
have  a  dramatic  Impact— and  where 
money  for  more  and  better  trained  per- 
sonnel is  toe  major  hurdle. 

Mr  President,  toe  Violence  Commis- 
sion called  for  a  doubling  of  our  present 
investment,  in  criminal  justice  and  law 
enforcement,  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be 
wisely  planned  and  utilized.  I  think  we 
can  come  close  to  that  goal  and  use  toe 
money  soimdly  now. 

Doubling  toe  administration's  request 
for  LEAA  funds  for  fiscal  1971  would  add 
less  toan  one-quarter  of  1  percent  to  our 
Federal  budget.  Surely  that  is  not  too 
much  to  spend  on  what  is  probably  toe 
No   1  concern  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  reason  people  cannot  walk  on  toe 
street  at  night  wito  any  measure  of  se- 
curity is  not  because  of  sometomg 
planned  by  Mao  Tse-tiing.  toe  Pohtburo, 
nor  any  power  in  or  out  of  Cambodia, 
but  steps  we  have  failed  to  take  in  toe 
neighborhood  to  make  our  commitment 
consistent  wito  our  responsibilities.  This 
amendment  would  seek  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  toe  amendment 

is  agreed  to.  ^     ^    , 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  toe  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
commending  the  Senator  for  evidencmg 
tremendous  interest,  which  has  been 
maintained  throughout  the  years  m  law 
enforcement,  and  in  focusing  attention 
on  toe  item  that  is  in  this  bill,  which  Is 
the  full  amount  of  the  budget  requ^t 
granted  by  the  House  and  concurred  in 
by  the  Senate.  But  there  is  no  legislative 
autoorization  for  any  additional  funds. 
Legislative  authorization  is  pending.  It 
is  now  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  a  most  able  member. 

This  bill  has  been  processed,  hearings 
have  been  held,  and  we  have  processed 
that  bill  to  the  point  where  we  had  the 
first  meeting  this  morning  of  the  sub- 
committee to  mark  up  the  bill.  We  hope 
to  resume  our  work  on  the  bill  in  the 
morning  and  succeed  in  marking  it  up 
and  have  it  reported  to  the  fuU 
committee.  ^„         . 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bill  will  reach 
the  full  committee  and  I  am  sure  of  fuU 
Senate  action  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  suggest  we  should  proceed  in  an 
orderly  parUamentary  way  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

If  there  was  a  great  emergency  and 
the  Senate  was  prepared  to  act  and  could 
not  get  legislative  authorization  through, 
we  might  disregard  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  proceed  In  this  fashion;  but  I 
think  we  would  be  establishing  a  prec- 
edent we  do  not  want  to  follow  and  a 
precedent  we  would  not  want  to  get  in 
the  habit  of  foUowing  unless  there  were 
a  real  emergency. 

Since  this  measure  is  In  process  and 
action  is  imminent.  I  think  we  should 
proceed  in  that  fashion. 

Regretfully  I  have  to  raise  the  pdnt  of 
order  under  rule  XVI  against  this 
amendment. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  say  that  we  aU 
know  the  crime  situation.  As  the  Senator 
said  we  have  done  a  lot  of  talking  about 
If  now  we  have  to  do  a  lot  of  acting 
about  it.  But  I  point  out  that  money  alone 
is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  Money 
is  crucial  in  the  battle  against  crime,  but 
until  we  get  the  machinery  organized  so 
the  money  can  be  spent  effectively  and 
efficiently,  it  Is  not  going  to  solve  the 
crime  problem.  We  are  working  hand  In 
hand  here  to  get  the  proper  legislative 
remedy  before  this  body  with  the  au- 
thorization to  carry  on  this  program. 

My  recollection  Is  the  administration 
suggested  probably  $750  million,  then  $1 
billion  next  year,  and  $1.5  bilUon  the  next 
year,  but  those  amounts  are  not  binding 
on  Congress.  We  are  going  to  work  it  out 
and  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
let  the  Senate  work  its  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  We  often  are  confronted 
with  the  thought  that  we  should  put  our 
money  where  our  talk  Is.  The  idea  of  try- 
ing to  solve  our  problems  with  talk  does 
not  work.  We  have  here,  in  connection 
with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  a  plan  in  which  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  is  made  primarily 
pursuant  to  a  State  plan.  Until  that  plan 
is  approved,  and  approved  on  the  basis 
of  being  something  calculated  to  improve 
the  present  law  enforcement  picture  in 
the  respective  States,  there  Is  a  limita- 
tion on  what  they  can  do  by  way  of  im- 
proving present  law  enforcement  proce- 
dures. It  is  In  progress  and  will  be 
achieved  soon. 


Hence,  the  authorization  is  in  Uie 
neighborhood  of  $650  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  to  be  augmented  the 
following  year  to  $1  billion,  and  $1  bil- 
lion plus  in  a  few  fiscal  years.  I  support 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  we  cannot  think  simply  in 
terms  of  appropriating  money  because 
we  say  that  crime  is  bad  and  money  is 
needed.  We  need  money  but  it  must  be 
spent  expeditiously  and  efflcienUy.  I 
hope  that  is  the  way  the  Senate 
proceeds. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  raising  the  point  of  order  at  this  time 
so  we  can  consider  it  properly. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Hughes).   A   point  of   order  has  been 
raised.    The    funds    proposed    in    this 
amendment  are  not  authorized  by  law 
nor  are  there  budget  estimates  therefor. 
Therefore,  the  Chair,  under  rule  XVI, 
paragraph  1,  sustains  the  point  of  order. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Ml-.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nklson),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire   (Mr.  McIntyre),  and  ask 

that  it  be  stated.  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows:  Cto  page  46,  line  20.  strike  "$5,- 
000.000."  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof:  "$6,- 
000,000."  and  on  lines  22  and  23,  strike 
"$18,950,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"$19,950,000". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  can  ex- 
plain this  amendment  very  briefly.  The 
amendment  deals  with  the  provision  of 
the  bill  relating  to  expenses  for  techni- 
cal and  management  assistance  to  be 
given  to  small  businessmen  in  the  gen- 
eral entrepreneur  class  to  enable  them  to 
take  advantages  of  other  programs  the 
SBA  has.  Including  the  possibility  of  par- 
ticipating in  Government  procurement. 
The  Administrator  of  SBA  made  a 
most  profound  plea  for  $5  million  rather 
than  the  $1  million  contained  in  my 
amendment  and  states  that  he  has  on 
hand  "over  200  proposals  exceeding  $15 
million  from  management  and  technical 
assistance  organizations  that  have  the 
capability  to  render  significant  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  the  program  envi- 
sioned under  section  406." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord  a 
letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recori). 
as  follows: 


SicALi.  BuBimn  ADimnanATioir, 

Washtoffton,  D.C.,  May  19. 1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClsllam, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judidarg 
anA   Belated   Agencies,   Committee   on 
Appropriations,   VS.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
DxAS  Bbnatob  McClbxan:    The  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation* 
BUI  for  FY  1971  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  on  May  14,  1970,  provldea  a 
direct  appropriation  of  $18,960,000  and  trmna- 


fer  authority  of  not  to  exceed  $53,100,000 
from  the  revolving  funds  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  Bin  also  prorldee  » 1,340 ,000  for  Insuffl- 
ciences  arising  out  of  the  participation  sales 
authorized  In  the  1968  Act  and  a  capital  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000,000  for  the  Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund. 

The  amount  approved  for  the  direct  ap- 
propriation for  salaries  and  expenses  repre- 
senU  a  reduction  of  $5,150,000  from  our  re- 
quest. Of  thu  reduction,  $5,000,000  U  from 
the  funds  requested  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  406  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  as  amended.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  reduction  reflects  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  funds  requested  for  research 
contracts.  In  addition,  the  request  for  capi- 
tal for  the  Business  Loan  and  Investment 
Fund  was  reduced  from  $242  mllUon  to  $200 
million. 

After  careful  review  of  the  reductions,  we 
feel  that  we  can  accept  the  House  action 
without  Impairing  oxir  commitments  to  the 
small  business  community  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  reduction  of  $6,000,000  In  funds 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Ekjonomlc  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  as  amended. 

The  $6,000,000  allowed  by  the  House  wlU 
aUow  us  to  continue  only  the  same  program 
level  which  we  now  have  for  FY  1970.  How- 
ever, this  program  level  Is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  mcreaslng  requirements  of  assist- 
ance to  the  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged as  provided  In  Section  406.  Some  of 
the  pressures  that  make  it  Imperative  for  \18 
to  extend  our  program  of  assistance  under 
this  act  are  as  foUows: 

1.  The  Increasing  number  of  economic  op- 
portunity loans  in  our  portfolio  and  the  con- 
tlnuoiis  escalation  of  requests  for  technical 
and  management  assistance. 

2.  The  need  for  professional  management 
assistance  for  new  minority  firms  obtaining 
government  contracts  imder  Section  8a  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Act.  We  project  a  $100,- 
000,000  procurement  program  under  this  au- 
thority and  pcxxfesslonal  management  assist- 
ance U  so  basic  to  these  new  minority  firms 
that  If  It  Is  not  available  on  a  timely  basis, 
the  concept  of  developing  new  self-support- 
ing minority  owned  productive  faculties 
could  fan. 

3.  The  need  to  strengthen  our  construc- 
tion task  force  so  that  we  may  provide  the 
necessary  kind  of  assistance  to  minority  con- 
tractors In  overcoming  the  barrlws  that  have 
prevented  minority  contractors  from  full 
participation  In  the  construction  Industry. 

4.  And  finally,  these  funds  are  necessary  as 
a  catalyst  to  encourage  the  private  sector  to 
greater  efforts  In  the  area  of  support  and  as- 
sistance to  the  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged, as  demonstrated  In  our  FT  1969 
ami  1970  programs. 

We  now  have  on  hand  over  200  proposals 
exceeding  $16,000,000  from  management  and 
technical  assistance  organizations  that  have 
the  capability  to  render  significant  assist- 
ance In  carrying  out  the  program  envUloned 
under  Section  406.  We.  therefore,  eamestiy 
request  the  restoration  of  the  $5,000,000  that 
was  reduced  by  the  House  to  the  f  xill  $10,000,- 
000  as  requested  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
programs  contained  In  the  enclosed  justlfl- 
cation. 

My  staff  and  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  our 
entire  budget  estimates  and  our  appeal  on 
this  Item  at  the  convenience  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 

HII.AXT  Sandovai..  Jr.. 

Administrator. 


Small  Business  Administration^-saUiHes  aT^d 
expenses 

1971  estimate:  ^  ,,«  ««« 

Direct  appropriation $24,100,000 

Transfer  from  the  revolving 
fund (63,100,000) 
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dftt«   shows  that   this   is  crlttcally   needed  insufficiencies.  Included  In  the  $77.2  million 

1971  House  allcxwa^ce:  wh*^.  mrmSagement  anr«iper4ilon  are  for  sal»les  and  expenses  is  $24.1  million  dl- 

Dlrect  appropriation—----     18. 960.000  ^^Z.^^^^^  and  lack  the  experience  rect  appropriation  and  authority  to  transfer 

Ttunsler  from  U.e  revolvmg  S^S.^!^  n^^y  o^asloned^Tprevl-  $63.1  mUUon  from  the  revolving  funds.  Of 

fund  — .--- (63.100.000)  ^^^^^5^^    y,^  IstUnate  $1,000,000  is  the  $24.1  mUllon  direct  appropriation.  $10 

House  reduction                                a  160  000  required  for  Basic  Management  Planning  and  mUllon  is  requested  to  carry  out  the  provl- 

Dlrect  appropriation 6,160.000  i*^"'^ '°!^„.i  Assistance  slons  of  section  406  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 

Restoration  requested:                     .  qoo  000  2    Lo^Tssistance  Organization-$4.000.-  tunlty  Act  and  $160,000  for  research  con- 
Direct  appropriation. 6,000.000  JJXrol3^^^,^g^^i«,^eientious-  tracts. 

AMSiTOMXNTS  REQTJisTXD  ^^  nmoTig  community  leaders,  professional  housx  actiom 
Page  46  line  20  strike  "$6,000,000"  and  m-  ^^  business  organl2ations,  educational  in-  The  House  bill  provides  tor  a  direct  appro- 
sert  "$10,000,000"  an  Increase  of  $6,000,000  ^j.  ,^^^3  ^^^de  associations,  civic  groups  prlation  of  $18,960,000  and  transfer  authority 
to  restore  the  budget  estimate  for  the  section  ^  private  action  groups,  of  of  $68.1  mlUlon  for  salaries  and  expenses  It 
406  activities.  Page  45  lines  22,  23  strike  ^1.  PJ^oonslbUlty  for  pari^ldpatlng  in  ef-  provides  $200  mllUon  capital  appropriation 
••$18,960,000"  and  insert  ••$23,960,000"  an  m-  their  responslbUity  ^°l/^'r^.rf^  ^^  for  the  bualneas  loan  and  mveetinent  funa 
crea^  of  $5,000,000  to  restore  the  budget  forts  to  raise  social  and  economic  levels  m  ^^  ,1  340.000  for  participation  sales  Insuf- 
pstimate  depressed  areas.  _.  „  „,  flclencles  The  House  blU  speclfleaUy  pro- 
estimate.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  capablUty  and  experience  of  °^]|S'^,f -^mon  for  section  ^Taamtiee.  a 
«:atewej  and  Exvenses  "The  Committee  these  diverse  organizations  varies  consider-  ^y^tlon  of  $5  million  from  our  request  and 
rJo^ends  a  dSSr^pWrlatlonT$18,-  ably,  most  of  tiie  effective  groups  afford  a  denied  tiie  $150,000,000  for  research  contract.. 
flM^t^lther^thtiS^frr  authority  of  surprising  pliancy  in  both  breadth  and  as  stated  In  my  letter  of  May  19. 1970,  we  are 
nnt  to  «^  $63  100  000  from  the  revolving  depth,  and  exhibit  a  firm  grasp  of  the  prob-  accepting  the  House  action  with  the  excep- 
ftind  for  the  neceWy  salaries  and  expenses  lems  In  their  locaUties.  tion  of  the  reduction  in  funds  required  to 
of  the  small  Business  Administration."  in  1971.  it  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  406  of 
"The  Committee  has  Included  m  the  bUl  target  areas  In  which  Operation  Business  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Weare  ap- 
05  (^  0(S^r6^  amoimras  for  the  current  Jialnstream  expects  to  operate  will  request  p^aung  for  a  full  rertoration  of  tols  reduction 
^cT'vear  to^m^ouT  the  provisions  of  assistance  of  some  nature  from  one  or  more  bock  to  the  $10.000/)00  oontitined  In  our  ortg- 
STOtlon   406   of   the   Economic   Opportunity  participating  community  organizations.  To  inal  estimate. 

Act  of  1964  as  amended.  The  funds  requested  meet    this    anticipated    demand.    SBA    w«i  hichuchts  or  fiscal  txab  1971  xsmcATM 
for  research  have  not  been  approved."  ^"""^"^V^ .^^"^.IFf^^T^L^^^e^^  Before  addressing  myself  to  our  specific 
jxrsTincATioK  or  am««,k«^  fSf5?fS  r^ate  t^  ^e  £  ?S^^d  appeal,  I  would  like  very  briefly  to  touch  upon 
The  SmaU  Business  Administration  recom-  ^',"^^Card'one  ^r  moV^ih^SLTfet  by  ^-^t^^'^^f^,  ''^  ""^  ""*^*  -**■ 
mends  fuU  restoration  of  the  $5,000,000  re-  gg^^  „  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Minor-  «nfttes  for  flscal  year  i»7i. 
duction  made  by  the  House  of  Representa-  j^  Enterprise  program.  pwjcuaxicKNT  akd  hanagkmxnt  assistancx 
tlves  in  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  the  g    construction  Task  Foroe— $1,000,000.—  T^e  major  effort  In  PMA  In  1971  wUl  be 
provisions  of  Section  406  of  the  Economic  under  this  contract  authtwlty,  special  em-  ^,  continued  expansion  of  the  8(a)    con- 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended.  The  pjjaals   will  be  given   to  removing  barriers  tractlng  program.  It  U  not  enough  t»  simply 
total  $10,000,000  which  was  requested  for  FT  ^j^^j  ^^^^  ^  prevent  minority  contractors  award  a  contract  to  the  minority  buslnees, 
1971  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  following  f^^  full  participation  In  the  construction  there  must  be  comprehensive  planning  done 
program:  Industry.  Units  (caUed  ACT  teams)  will  be  ^  assure  that  the  business  does  have  a  rea- 
1.  Pro/M»iOJiaI  Management  and  Technical  established  and  funded  In  1971  In  25  target  gonable  chance  for  survival   and.  at  some 
Assistance    Services — 12,500,000.— Experience  ^j^jgg  ^q  help  minority  contractors  flnd  con-  future  time,  will  be  able  to  take  Its  place  m 
to  date  has  demonstrated  that  many  dlsad-  ^jj^j.^  proposals   within   their  area  of  com-  ^^^  cMnpetltive  market  with  no  longer  a  need 
vantaged  minority  enterprises  lack  manage-  petence,    estimate    and    submit   bids,   solve  j^,  preferential  government  contract  treat- 
ment training  and  experience.  In  many  cases  bonding  problems,  etc.  ment.  This  Is  the  type  of  program  being  de- 
thls  need  Is  critical  to  their  siirvlval  and  in  4  Market  Research  and  Feasibility  Studies,  ygioped — tbe  coordination  of  aU  of  the  re- 
almoet  all  It  severely  limits  progress  to  sue-  Group  Management  Training  and  Individual  sources   available   to   the   agency — procure- 
cess.  Under  Section  406  of  the  Economic  Op-  counseling — >2,500,000.— Under    Its    regtUor  ment.  technical  and  management  assistance, 
portunlty  Act,  funds  will  be  utilized  to  pro-  jj^  program,  SBA  will  evaluate  the  manage-  flnanclng,   the   involvement   of   private   In- 
vide:    (1)    Business  preplanning.    (2)    Basic  nient  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  a  man-  ^ustry — every  effort  Is  being  made  to  Insure 
management  planning  assistance,  and    (3)  agement  assistance  plan  will  be  developed  to  ^he  suocess  of  the  venture. 
Post-contract  assistance.  correct     weaknesses     for     most     minority-  j^  p^  1971,  there  Is  an  estimated  10  per- 
Funds  for   business  preplanning  wlU   be  owned  business  loan  applicants.  Much  of  the  ^j^^^  increase  In  the  management  asBlstanrje 
utilized  to  Identify  the  economic  areas  where  required  assistance  will  be  supplied  through  workload  In  order  to  provide  tbe  ootmseUng, 
expansion  Is  needed  to  supply  growing  pres-  the  on-going  MA  program.  For  those  sltua-  training  and  other  asslntannw  required  by  the 
ent  and  future  requirements.  In  perform-  tlons  where  the  depth  and  duration  of  assist-  gnuji  businessman.  This  will  be  aecompU^ed 
Ing   the   basic  market   research  studies  on  ance.  or  the  location  of  the  case  preclude  ^hrou^  increased  reliance  on  the  talente 
speclflc  products,  minority  firms  will  come  service    imder    the    normal    program,    the  yolunteered  by  the  private  sector. 
Into  a  growing  market,  not  an  over-saturated  Agency  wUl  turn  to  the  prttfesslonal  consult-  rnisKCiu.  assistancs 
one,  the  chances  of  survival  wlU  be  maxl-  mg  community.  -.„.«„,.i   ^^^.nnm  <ir*a    for  the 
mlzM  by  minimizing  the  competition  which  '^^  Agency,  and  ottier  organizations  par-  to  t^^JS^^-fff^^^-^^A,^.  ^ 
arises  In  overcompetitive  areas.  This  basic  uclpatlng.  need  a  great  deal  more  Informa-  1«"^  P^m-.  7(a)    ondTOL.  ^^>5 
preplanning  Is  required  by  new  flrms  or  orga-  tlon  than  Is  now  available  In  order  to  dls-  projected  Increase  rt  M  P«2?^  TWT  «il 
nlzatlons  cSntempUting  busmess  entry.  tingulsh  and  Identify  those  businesses  that.  thlB  Increo^  to  b-ed.  to  PJ^.  «»  «»•  ««^ 
It   is    anticlpa^   that   about  70  of  the  ^  llew  of  national,  regional,  and  local  eco-  tinned  «»P»^^°^  ^  „^**^fS^  *^  *2 
minority  manufacturers  assisted  In  FT  1971  nomlc  patters,  offer  tiie  gr«ite»t  likelihood  private  sector    ttere  Is  an  ^"'^^laU 
^  need  buslnees  preplanning  at  a  cost  of  for  successful  operation.  Feasibility,  market  percent  In  tiie  SBA  d^*  »^d  ^m™«^ 
ai  500^  and  economic  research  studies  wUl  be  con-  participation  'i°^^^7J^^ltL°'J'^!^J^ 
•SSeTthe  Basic  Management  Planning  AS-  ^^ted  for  by  which  U.e  Agency  wUlpuisue  «r«^- "  ^^P^^^    'SdTSl^tCS 

xr^=rz^.z\sx^%-  Spssri^ssfis.."-'^^^-^  EV^iS^Sis 
?dse^r^wSr^ti^^K^ur.^rn^  s.._  o,  hh^tta^va..  j.,  a„^-  s^a^u^p^sL^of-sssn^ 

and  objectives  for  the  new  firm  for  an  initial  istratob.  Sicall  Btjsinxss  ADMunsTOATioN,  cent  rpom  1870. 

period.  They  will  Identify  the  ultimate  prod-  Bxroax  the  StJBcxjMMrrrsK  on  Dkpabt-  onwmasn  absiszamcb  PBOoaAK 
ucts  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  In  com-  jcknts  or  Statx.  Jdstice,  Commexcx.  tct  uj^om  the  Investment  ftTf****"^  Program, 
merclal  markets  with  predictions  of  sale.  Jtjbiciabt,  amb  Rxlatxd  Ackncies.  U.S.  ^^  nmphaft*'  to  1971  wlU  oontinue  to  be  on 
Complete  financial.  faclUty  manpower  and  Sxnatx  ^^e  provision  of  venture  capital  to  the  die- 
related  requirements  will  be  set  forth  to  pro-  tntrodtjction  advantaged  t"^'  bustoessmon.  TWs  Is  btfnc 
duce  needed  producte  at  competitive  prices  ^^  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com-  ^(^pomplW*'*«<  through  the  Ucenslng  of  SBICe 
so  as  to  attain  stable  commercial  market  ob-  n^ttee.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  C4>pecu'  before  you  ^^^  are  whoUy  dedicated  to  providing  the 
Jectives  and  Independence  from  Government  today  to  discuss  the  SmoU  Business  Admlnla-  capital  otherwise  not  available  to  this  group, 
support  and  aid.  troUon's  budget  estimate  for  FT  1971.  These  are  <»ganlsed  under  ^>onaorablp  of  a 
Post  Contract  AsslsUnce  U  needed  to  as-  budoxt  xsTncAT^riBCAi,  txax  i»7i  large  corporation  or  other  organization  with 
sure  that  the  flrms  successfully  carry  out  ».„,,,«»  «,„,«-*  for  »r  iflTl  U  for  the  required  expertise  to  bustoess  manoge- 
thelr  obligations  (on  time  and  with  an  ac-  Our  budget  requert  for  ^rTliTl  uxor  [^^^  invirtments  to  1971  to  the 
cepuble  product)'  and  adhere  to  the  long  $T7.2  '^o^'  "?-f  "„*?1,?^^,JSS  SSbicTwUI  be  $20  mllUon.  on  tocrease  of 
ra^ge  basic  management  plan.  Management  ^'^^'"flJ^^^}^^^°I':^J^^L^^^^a  STSuion  over  1970. 

concerns  wlU  on  a  contiroctual  basis  provide  tlonof  $243  "?^o° Jof  ^  a^^att^n  of  aTjou  know,  to  FT  1970,  the  Oongre- 

SSorto%\'e  ^eT^.^S^^^'ce'^tS  'Zt'Z^o^y^^^  ^vt^^^orsaS.  dlrectTti^at  the  admtolstration  provide  $70 
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million  In  direct  funding  for  the  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies.  The  administra- 
tion has  made  the  $70  million  available  for 
fiscal  year  1970  with  $15  million  of  this  total 
to  be  provided  to  MESBIC's.  In  fiscal  year 
1971.  we  have  planned  a  $35  mllUon  direct 
lending  program  and  a  $30  million  guarantee 
lending  program  to  continue  assistance  to 
the  SBIC's. 

MiMomtrr  xntekfrise 
This  program  represents  a  twofold  effort 
to  develop  and  expand  entrepreneurial  and 
management  opportunities  in  selected  rural 
and  Inner  city  areas.  The  first  phase  Is  that 
carried  on  by  our  own  staff.  The  coordina- 
tion, the  advisory  and  outreach  services  to 
the  minority  communities  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  technical  and  management  assist- 
ance program  authorized  by  section  406  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — the  second 
facet  of  the  program  provides  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  our  basic  assistance  efforts 
through  the  use  of  grants  and  contractual 
programs  offered  by  the  private  sector.  The 
estimate  for  1971  contains  $10  million  for 
this  purpose,  an  increase  of  $5  million  over 
1970.  The  House  blU  reduces  this  item  by  $5 
million  back  to  the  same  amount  as  provided 
FY  1970. 

APPEAL 

Gentlemen,  we  Just  do  not  believe  that  the 
level  of  $5  million  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demands  for  assistanse  to  the  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged  that 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  section 
406.  This  procram  actually  commenced  In 
8BA  In  FT  1969  when  we  approved  $1.7  mil- 
lion in  grants  and  contracts  using  fiinds 
transferred  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. In  FY  1970  the  Congress  provided 
SBA  $5  million  to  continue  and  expand  the 
program  commenced  in  1969.  The  responsive- 
ness of  management  and  technical  assistance 
organlaztions.  mostly  nonprofit,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  has  been  Just  tremen- 
dous. We  now  have  on  hand  over  200  pro- 
posals exceeding  $15  million  from  organiza- 
tions that  have  the  capabilities  to  render 
significant  assistance  to  active  and  potential 
•mall  businessmen  that  have  been  socially 
or  economically  disadvantaged.  We  are  re- 
ceiving more  proposals  every  day. 

In  FY  1971  we  had  planned,  in  addition  to 
providing  professional  management  emd  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  increasing  number  of 
disadvantaged  borrowers  and  applicants  un- 
der SBA  loan  programs,  to  extend  Section 
406  assistance  to  other  disadvantaged  groups 
that  are  seriously  In  need  of  this  type  of  as- 
sistance. For  Instance,  we  plan  to  extend  our 
assistance  to  the  disadvantaged  firms  obtain- 
ing Government  contracts  under  Section 
8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  and  to  minor- 
ity contractors  who  have  been  prevented 
from  full  participation  In  the  construction 
Industry  because  of  barriers  that  have  been 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  overcome. 

For  FY  1971  under  our  8(a)  program,  we 
are  expecting  a  procurement  program  tluit 
will  exceed  $100  mllUon.  Throiigh  use  of 
Section  406  funds,  we  will  strive  to  assist 
these  companies  to  become  self-sufficient  so 
that  they  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  their  continued  exist- 
ence and  so  that  they  can  take  their  rightful 
place  In  the  commercial  markets.  As  I  pre- 
viously stated,  there  Is  also  an  urgent  need 
to  assist  minority  contractors  to  participate 
fully  in  the  construction  Industry.  In  1971  we 
plan  the  establishment  of  units  In  25  target 
cities  to  help  minority  contractors  to  locate 
contract  proposals  within  their  area  of  com- 
petence, to  estimate  and  submit  bids  and  to 
overcome  existing  bonding  problems  m  the 
industry. 

These  are  Just  two  of  the  specific  areas 
where  we  plan  to  tise  Section  406  funds  in 
1971.  There  are  other  areas  which  are  outr 
lined  in  our  Justification,  such  as:  The  Small 
Business  Apprenticeship  Training  program. 


local  assistance  organizations,  market  re- 
search and  feasibility  studies  and  training 
and  counseling  of  the  disadvantaged  small 
businessmen.  Our  experience  has  clearly 
shown  us  that  this  help  is  critically  needed. 
Particularly  where  the  management  and  su- 
pervision are  minority  members  and  lack 
the  experience  and  knowledge  so  necessary 
to  make  a  success  of  their  venture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  honestly  believe  that 
$10  million  Is  a  minimal  amount  for  us  to 
carry  out  the  type  of  assistance  to  the  dis- 
advantaged which  was  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress when  they  considered  Section  406  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  We  earnestly 
appeal  for  a  restoration  of  the  $6,000,000  that 
was  reduced  by  the  House. 

This  completes  my  prepared  statement.  We 
win  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
or  the  committee  may  have. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  consulted  with 
all  parties  in  interest,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  (Mr.  Bible),  of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan). 
They  have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that 
they  will  take  an  amendment  for  an 
additional  $1  million. 

I  have  also  consulted  w^ith  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hkuska).  I  think, 
considering  the  temper  of  the  Senate, 
that  desirable  as  is  the  case — I  think 
they  could  really  make  a  case  for  $5 
million — they  should  be  accommodated. 
That  is  the  attitude  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  So  I  have  agreed  to 
introduce  this  as  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  support  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  on  this 
amendment. 

The  management  assistance  functions 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
under  section  406  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  are  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  the  funds  available  for 
loans  and  guarantees  to  minority  small 
businesses.  How  on  earth  csui  we  propose 
to  turn  over  funds  to  businessmen 
who,  almost  by  definition,  have  no  prior 
business  experience,  and  then  expect 
them  to  manage  their  business  without 
help? 

This  year,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration requested  $10  million  for  this 
assistance  program.  The  committee  re- 
duced this  to  $5  million.  I  believe  that 
SBA  ought  to  be  granted  at  least  another 
$1  mUlion. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  investment 
for  tlie  Federal  Government  than  funds 
used  to  help  train  a  new  generation  of 
minority  businessmen  who  wUl  be  able, 
in  the  future,  to  help  sustain  themselves 
and  their  communities  in  prosperity 
without  any  future  need  for  Govern- 
ment help. 

I  hope  that  the  amendemnt  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  rate  of 
return  on  this  Investment  will  be  ex- 


ceedingly high.  It  will  be  a  catalyst  that 
will  release  the  volunteer  energy  of  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  community 
and  labor  organizations  that  are  anxious 
to  help.  I  fully  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  consulted  with  other  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  In  view 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  also  due 
to  the  merit  that  is  in  this  proposal,  I 
have  concluded  to  accei>t  the  amend- 
ment and  take  It  to  conference. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Chair  puts  the  question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  not  yielded 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
report  api)ears  the  statement: 

The  oommlttee  wishes  to  point  out  that 
the  following  language,  contained  In  the 
House  bill  and  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  not  authorized  •   •   • 

And  then  goes  on  to  set  out  the  par- 
ticular section  we  are  amending. 

This  matter  has  been  covered  by  a 
budget  estimate  of  $10  million.  There- 
fore, as  I  understand  it,  the  ruling  is 
that  this  is,  in  effect,  an  authorized 
amount  and  that  amount  will  apply  both 
to  the  $5  million  and  the  $6  million, 
which  is  well  within  the  budget  estimate. 

Will  the  Chair  tell  me  whether  I  am 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any 
amendment  proposing  funds  within  the 
budget  estimate  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  My  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee  have  had  a  long-abid- 
ing interest  in  a  nuclear  merchant  ma- 
rine. As  a  result,  we  built  what  everyone 
knows  as  the  SaTMnnah.  The  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  has  been  operating  now  for 
some  years  quite  successfully.  It  has  cost 
aboui.  twice  as  much  to  operate  as  a  nor- 
mal ship  in  merchant  marine  activities 
would  cost  but  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  In  research.  It  h£is  been  used  as  a 
training  ground  for  engineering  crews. 
Instead  of  having  one  engineeiing  crew, 
they  have  4-hour  watches  and  4-hour 
shifts,  and  as  a  result  a  great  number  of 
Americans  have  been  trained  to  handle 
nuclear  power,  whether  it  be  a  power- 
plant,  ship,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Two  years  ago  the  administration 
wanted  to  lay  up  the  Savannah.  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate  we  were  successful 
in  ascertaining  the  figure  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  lay  it  up,  $9  million,  and 
instead  we  put  funds  for  its  continued 
operation  back  in  the  bill.  It  has  been 
running  the  same  way  during  the  last 
year.  Now  again  they  would  like  to  lay 
it  up.  It  will  cost  about  $1,700,000,  con- 
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servatively.  for  the  initial  phase  of  lay- 
ing the  ship  up. 

Second,  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
agreements  with  many  countries  in  the 
world  allowing  this  ship  to  land,  which 
is  sometimes  difBcult,  due  to  insurance 
and  other  matters. 

If  we  lay  it  up,  I  am  afraid  we  will  set 
back  the  prospects  of  what  everybody 
knows  is  the  beginning  of  a  nuclear  pow- 
ered merchant  marine. 

So  the  House  sunended  the  bill  again 
to  allow  the  ship  to  continue  operating. 
Unfortunately,  I  could  not  attend  the 
subcommittee  hearings.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  But  they  de- 
cided to  go  along  and  take  it  out  of  the 
bUl. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment tonight,  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  but  I  want  to  express  this 
feeling  to  the  chairman,  as  a  member 
of  the  full  committee.  The  total  cost  of 
the  lay-up  would  be  $9  million.  Con- 
tinued operation  would  cost  $4  million 
next  year  and  $3.4  million  thereafter. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
Boccs)  nods  his  head.  In  other  words, 
we  ascertained  that  it  will  cost  more  to 
lay  it  up  than  to  nm  it. 

So  I  am  going  to  tell  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  I  hope  he  will  bear  with  me 
because  we  were  all  busy  with  other  ap- 
propriation bills,  that  in  the  conference 
the  Senator  from  Washington  Is  going 
to  make  a  very  serious  attempt  to  accept 
the  House  figure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  I  need  to  reply  to  that  state- 
ment. The  reason  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's action  is  stated  in  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  that  if  we 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  oome  before 
the  committee,  the  committee  would  have 
put  it  in  the  bill.  No  one  paid  attention. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  question  of  economics.  We  are  told  it 
was  not  economic.  By  taking  it  out,  there 
would  be  $2,300,000  left  in  the  bill  to  do 
other  research.  It  sounds  good.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  we  can  make 
a  good  case  when  it  goes  before  the  con- 
ference. 

We  would  be  getting  the  benefit  of  nu- 
clear training.  I  am  afraid  we  would  never 
get  the  agreements  with  other  nations 
again  in  these  days  of  competition  in  the 
merchant  marine.  I  am  sure  the  commit- 
tee would  have  taken  another  look  at  it. 

I  shall  try  to  work  it  out  in  conference. 
I  wanted  to  serve  notice  mi  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  for  providing 
funds  for  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  In  the  amount  of 
$19  million,  increasing  the  amotmt  from 
$14  million  provided  by  the  House.  It  is 
a  critical  provision.  I  trust  the  conferees 
will  fight  hard  for  the  amount  provided 
by  the  commitee,  since  it  is  of  such  vital 
importance. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to 
me  from  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
dated  August  17,  1970,  regarding  the 
need  for  additional  funds  to  reactivate 
the  processing  of  non-Federal  applicant 
fingerprints  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORo,  as  follows: 


U.S.  DSPAETMENT  OP  JtTSTlCE.  Fia>- 
ERAL  BUKEAtJ  OP  INVESTIGATION, 

Washington.  D.C..  August  17.  1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Me.  Chatemaw:  Reference  Is 
made  to  prior  correspondence  and  conversa- 
tions with  you  relative  to  providing  the  FBI 
additional  funds  and  personnel  to  relnstltute 
the  processing  of  non-Federal  applicant 
fingerprints.  Justification  material  has  been 
furnished  you  for  the  record  In  support  of 
our  need  for  the  amoimt  of  $2,760,000  and 
400  full-year  employees  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  to  handle  the  relnsltutlon  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

While  the  basis  for  the  need  of  the  funds 
and  personnel  mentioned  above  was  pred- 
icated on  the  thought  that  It  would  be 
possible  to  relnstltute  this  program  July  1, 
1970,  notification  as  to  the  date  as  to  when 
this  program  can  be  relnstltuted  will,  ai 
course,  depend  on  the  action  taken  by  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  this  matter.  None 
the  less  I  would  like  to  urge  your  support 
and  consideration  when  action  is  taken  by 
your  Subcommittee  to  p2rmlt  the  allowance 
of  the  fimds  of  $2,760,000  and  the  400  ad- 
ditional full-year  employees  inasmuch  as  It 
will  no  doubt  be  necessary  to  utilize  trained 
personnel  on  an  overtime  basis  to  :  roceas  the 
backlog  of  these  types  of  fingerprints  which 
the  contributors  have  continued  to  take  but 
are  holding  in  abeyance  for  submission  for 
processing  on  notification  from  us  that  this 
program  has  been  relnstltuted. 

As  you  know  these  fingerprints  Involve 
applicants  and  registrants  for  real  estate 
licensees,  gun  permit  holders,  school  teach- 
ers, school  Janitors,  salesmen,  cab  drivers, 
race  track  and  casino  employees,  bartenders 
and  night  club  entertainers.  The  submission 
of  these  fingerprints  by  contributors  will  re- 
sult In  a  substantial  Increase  in  our  finger- 
print receipts  and  the  impact  will  be  such 
tha.t  m  order  to  keep  arrest  fingerprint 
searchers  current  and  handle  these  non-Fed- 
eral aK>Ucant  fingerprints  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. It  will  be  necessary  to  work  our  finger- 
print technicians  on  an  overtime  basis  to 
eliminate  the  log  Jam  which  will  occur.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  sttnatlon  we  will  re- 
quire the  full  $2,760,000  reqtiested  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971. 

I  thought  you  would  like   to   have  the 
benefit  of  the  above  observ&tloDs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  consideration  your  Commit- 
tee will  give  this  matter  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edcab  Hoovkk. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Scorr  of  Pennsylvania,  be  In- 
serted in  the  Rccord  at  this  point. 

There    being    no    objection.    Senator 
Scott's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricobo,  as  follows: 
Th>  U.8.  Travel  Sbevicb 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
express  my  su^wrt  for  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice's fiscal  year  1971  appropriations  In  the 
amotmt  of  $4.5  mUUon.  This  amount  is  $2 
million  less  than  the  budget  request,  but  U 
the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
pent  fiscal  year. 

As  we  await  final  word  from  President 
MUon  that  Philadelphia  has  been  selected  as 
the  site  for  the  Nation's  Bicentennial  Ob- 
serrance  in  1976.  we  should  also  make  every 
effort  to  support  one  of  the  Bicentennial's 
biggest  boosters,  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  Op- 
eratmg  within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Travel  Service  Is  charged  with  encourag- 


ing national  efforts  to  Increase  forrtgn  travel 
to  the  United  SUtes.  As  a  aponaor  of  the 
legislation  creating  the  Travel  Service  back 
in  1961,  I  have  seen  some  of  the  solid  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  have  accrued  since 
that  time.  First,  our  balance  of  payments  has 
Improved,  but  not  yet  to  the  point  at  which 
I  am  satisfied.  For  every  two  tourist  dollars 
leaving  the  United  States,  only  $1  returns. 
Surely,  we  must  Improve  this  situation.  Sec- 
ond, foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  has 
increased  more  than  188  per  cent  since  1961. 
This  is  due.  in  no  small  part,  to  the  creativ- 
ity and  energy  of  the  U.8.  Travel  Service. 
Congress  must  do  its  part  to  provide  the 
Travel  Service  with  the  funds  It  needs  to 
continue  an  effective  operation. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  legis- 
lation Is  still  pending  before  Congress  which 
would.  If  finally  passed,  authorize  appropri- 
ations of  $16  million  for  the  Travel  Ser\'lce  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  Once  this 
measure  reaches  the  President  for  approval, 
I  might  suggest  that  the  Travel  Service  play 
an  even  more  helpful  hand  by  pvishlng  for 
higher  funding  levels  during  the  coming 
years  so  that  more  attention  could  be  paid  to 
Pennsylvania  In  its  preparation  for  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration  \n  1976.  For  my  part, 
I  will  be  glad  to  support  additional  funds  for 
this  much -needed  efiort. 

The  Nation's  bicentennial  period  Is  fast  ap- 
proaching. Beginning  in  1976,  Philadelphia 
alone  is  expected  to  attract  more  than  50 
million  visitors  who  are  then  expected  to 
spend  about  $1  bllUon.  Considering  what  we 
have  done  so  far  to  promote  tourism,  this 
represents  a  tremendous  rettim  on  our 
original  Investment  in  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 
Consequently,  I  believe  we  must  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Travel  Service  by  not  only  pro- 
viding it  with  the  tools  to  do  even  a  better 
job,  but  also  with  the  funds  necessary  to 
encourage  more  foreign  citizens  to  visit  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  support  an  addition 
of  $2.7  million  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  budget.  These  extra  funds 
are  based  on  the  Justice  Department's 
estimate  of  supplemental  moneys  needed 
to  reinstate  the  full  fingerprint  identifi- 
cation service  of  the  FBI  to  local  and 
State  governments,  a  service  the  FBI  felt 
had  to  be  curtailed  starting  last  May  15 
because  of  budget  stringencies. 

Many  Senators  are  aware,  I  am  sure, 
of  the  problems  that  have  been  created 
in  theh:  own  States  by  the  reduction  of 
this  service.  It  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  State  and  local  governments 
rely  heavily  on  the  FBI's  fingerprint  re- 
pository. Criminal  backgroimd  checks  on 
a  wide  variety  of  applicants  for  jobs  and 
gun  permits— checks  that  are  required  by 
local  laws — are  essential  in  the  screening 
of  prospective  employees  or  permittees. 
"These  are  persons  who  will  be  holding 
positions  of  public  trust  or  who  will  be 
working  in  sensitive  areas — schoolteach- 
ers, local  government  workers,  cab  driv- 
ers, bartenders,  race  track  and  casino 
employees,  and  the  like. 

Justice  Department  spokesmen  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  that  the  vol- 
ume of  requests  for  background  checks 
has  increased  dramatically.  Yet  it  is  a 
burden  State  and  local  government  can- 
not handle  without  Federal  assistance. 

The  added  f  imds  will  be  used  primarily 
to  employ  400  additional  clerical  work- 
ers, according  to  justifications  suppUed 
by  the  Department.  Our  committee  has 
been  assured  the  FBI  will  gear  up  to  re- 
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sume  the  full  identification  service  im- 
mediately after  these  necessary  funds  are 
approved  by  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  this  approval 
be  forthcoming  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  pinch  is  already  being  felt,  since  the 
ciu-ttdlment  has  now  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  3  months.  In  my  own 
State,  which  relies  heavily  on  FBI  co- 
operation in  the  scrutiny  and  control  of 
legal  gaming  and  in  the  careful  screen- 
ing of  those  interested  or  employed  In 
gaming  and  night  club  entertainment, 
the  cutback  has  already  created  a  serious 
logjam,  not  only  for  State  gaming  con- 
trol authorities  but  also  for  county  and 
city  law  enforcement. 

The  Senate,  I  am  sure,  will  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  additional  appro- 
priation. I  hope  the  House  will  follow  up 
with  the  earliest  possible  approval  so 
that  the  service  can  be  resumed  with 
litUe  delay. 

rcNDS  roa  lowxr  rio  granoe 

FLOOD   CONTROL   PROJECT 


Ml.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  and  that  of 
the  over  400,000  people  who  live  In  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  area  of  Texas 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
for  including  $3.8  million  in  the  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  HJl.  17575.  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  flood 
control  project. 

This  project,  which  was  first  author- 
ized in  1935,  provides  flood  protection  to 
one  of  this  Nation's  richest  agricultural 
are£is.  The  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  con- 
tains approximately  800,000  acres  of  irri- 
gated farmland  which  produces  crops  of 
cotton,  vegetables,  and  citrus  fruit  which 
exceed  $150  million  in  value  each  year. 
In  addition  to  protecting  the  vital  farm 
economy  of  this  area,  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  flood  control  project  affords  flood 
protection  to  the  ever  increasing  farm 
and  urban  population  of  the  area.  At 
present.     12    cities — Mission.    McAllen, 
Pharr,  San  Juan,  Alamo,  Donna,  Wes- 
laco.  Mercedes,  Harlingen.  San  Benito. 
Hidalgo    and   Brownsville — are    located 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
its  floodway. 

In  1967,  Hurricane  Beulah  struck  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  causing  flood- 
ing which  caused  approximately  $12  mil- 
lion in  property  damage  and  left  thou- 
sands of  people  homeless  in  both  Texas 
and  Mexico.  After  this  terrible  experi- 
ence, it  was  apparent  that  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  flood  control  project  needed  to  be 
repaired  and  improved  so  that  it  could 
accommodate  floods  of  this  magnitude  in 
the  future.  The  estimated  cause  of  this 
work  is  over  $19  million  and  the  plan 
calls  for  it  to  be  done  over  a  4-year 
period.  The  Johnson  administration's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  requested  $3.- 
600.000  for  the  Initial  work  on  these  im- 
provements; however,  with  the  change  in 
administrations,  these  important  funds 
were  deleted. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice  and  Commerce  Appropriations, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  its  distin- 


guished chairman,  Senator  McClellah, 
responded  to  my  request  last  year  for 
funds  for  this  project  and  Included  $1,- 
500,000  in  its  version  of  this  appropria- 
tions bill.  Unfortunately,  despite  Senate 
approval  of  these  important  fimds,  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate's action;  therefore,  these  funds  were 
lost  in  conference. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  this  year's 
budget  included  $3.8  million  for  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  flood  control  project 
and  that  the  House  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  have  agreed  to 
provide  these  funds  so  that  progress  can 
be  made  this  year.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clbllan)  for  the  outstanding  work  that 
his  subcommittee  did  on  the  bill.  I  urge 
all  Senators  to  give  their  fiill  support. 

The  PRESroEfG  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
ITie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU.  „  ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Bilr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottte),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LONG) ,  the  Senator  from  Mlrmesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mc<joverh)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  , 
are  neceMarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missoiu^  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouoh),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  Is  absent 
becaxue  of  the  death  of  a  friend. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  frwn 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
#  TORE),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 


Spong),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborouoh),  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Scnator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr. 
MUNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt), 
the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Murphy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  •  Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Btble 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  V*. 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Oomlnlck 

Eastland 

ESlender 

Errln 

Fannin 

Pong 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bennett 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Dole 

Bagleton 

Ckildwater 

Gore 

Gravel 

Inouye 
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YEAS— 64 

Pulbright 

OoodeU 

Griffin 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hniska 

Hughes 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

NATS— 1 

Allen 

NOT  VOnNG— 36 


Mondale 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scbwelker 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mathias 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

MetcaU 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Russell 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  m. 

Spong 

Stevens 

Symington 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Toung,  Ohio 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  17575)  was  passed. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

&ir.  McCTLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McClel- 
lan, Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr. 
Fulbright.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr. 
HfiusKA,  and  Mr.  Case  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow morning,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  and  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness end  not  later  than  9  a.m.  tomorrow, 
at  which  time  the  imfinished  business 
then  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This  Is 
with  the  imderstanding  that  there  will 
be  no  call  of  the  calendar  with  respect 
to  unobjected  to  items  on  the  calen- 
dar tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFWCER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  Mn.TTARY  PROCTDRE- 
MENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  17123)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
sible  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  has  an  amendment  dealing  with 
the  C-SA  and  that  he  will  call  this 
amendment  up  at  one  time  or  another, 
hopefully,  not  too  far  in  the  future.  After 
having  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  and  the  aUe  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  and 
the  able  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge),  It  appears  to  be  agree- 
able among  those  principal  parties  that 
this  amendment  could  be  limited  to  3 
hours,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  offeror  of  the  amend- 
ment. Senator  Proxmire,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  Senator  Stennis. 

Therefore,  I  propose  this  In  the  form 
of  a  unanimous-consent  request:  At  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr, 
Phoxmire)  calls  up  the  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  C-5A,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  the  amendment  be 
limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  the  offerer  of  the 
amendment.  Senator  Proxmire,  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Stennis. 
and  that  any  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  offerer  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill.  If  he 
Is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  C^hair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OF^'ICKR.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  . 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  8:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stsmd  in  adjournment  until 
8:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
August  25,  1970.  at  8:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


by 


Executive    nominations    received 
the  Senate  August  24, 1970: 

The  following-named  officers  of  tbe  Marine 
(Torpe  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel: 


James  W.  Abraham 
Billy  M.  Adrian 
James  R.  Alchele 
Harry  L.  Alderman 
Peter  P.  Armstrong 
James  M.  Bannan 
Roger  H.  Barnard 
Richard  S.  Barry 
George  L.  BarUett 


Arnold  E.  Bench 
Lee  R.  BendeU 
Darrel  E.  BJorklund 
Roum  Q.  Blakeelee 
Louis  A.  Bonln 
Frank  L.  Bourne,  Jr. 
Eugene  R.  Brady 
Thomas  E.  Bulger 
Robert  N.  Burhans 


John  J.  Cabin 
EUchard  E.  Campbell 
Robert  J.  Chadwlck 
Clement  C.  Chamber- 
lain 
Byron  T.  Chen 
Charles  G.  (Jooper 
Harry  O.  Cowing.  Jr. 
WUllam  S.  Daniels 
John  K.  Davis 
HlUmer  F.  De&tley 
Blrchard  B.  Dewltt 
Frank  L.  Dixon,  Jr. 
Lawrence  R.  Dorsa 
Jcsbua  W.  Dorsey  ni 
Edward  J.  DrlscoU. 

Jr. 
Jlmmle  W.  Duncan 
Cecil  O.  Dunnagan 
Theodore  S.  Eschholz 
Donald  L.  Evans.  Jr. 
James  E.  Fegley 
Mark  P.  Fennessy 
Paul  R.  Fields 
Charles  R.  Flgard 
William  B.  Fleming 
Herbert  L,  Pogarty 
Kenneth  8.  Foley 
Eiigene  D.  Fozworth. 

Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Oambar- 

deUa 
Jesse  L.  Gibney,  Jr. 
Carlton  D.  Ooodlel, 

Jr. 
John  E.  Greenwood 
William  R.  Grubaugh 
Robert  E.  Gruenler 
John  R.  Hansford 
Elwln  B.  Hart 
William  M.  Herrin. 

Jr. 
Henry  Hoppe  m 
WUUam  K.  Horn 
George  W.  Houck 
Dwlght  E.  Howard 
Robert  E.  Howard.  Jr. 
David  J.  Himter 
Robert  E.  Hunter,  Jr. 
David  J.  Hytrek 
Corbin  J.  Johnson 
Charles  M.  Jones.  Jr. 
Don  L.  Keller 
William  D.  Kent 
Edwin  C.  Klnc 
ElUott  R.  Lslne.  Jr. 
James  W.  La&eter 
Frederick  D.  Leder 
Carl  R.  Lxmdqulst 
Dean  C.  Macho 
WlUlam  R.  Maloney 
Jerry  F.  Mathls 
Bain  McCllntock 
William  G.  MoCooI 
Norman  B.  McCary 


Donald  N.  McKeon 
Joseph  V.  McLeman 
Paul  G.  McMahon 
Alexander  P.  McMillan 
Edward  J.  Megarr 
David  G.  Mehargue 
Richard  D.  Mlckelson 
WlUlam  R.  MUler.  Jr. 
Anthony  A.  Monti 
Ira  L.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Roddey  B.  Moss 
Ross  L.  Mulford 
Joseph  Nastasl 
Albert  O.  Nelson 
George  L.  Newton 
Paul  W.  Nlesen 
James  R.  O'Mara 
WUliam  K.  ParceU 
John  W.  Parchen 
Reagan  L.  Prels 
Vincent  J.  Pross.  Jr. 
Henmn  J.  Redfield  m 
I>avld  M.  Rldderbof 
Kenneth  L.  Robinson, 

Jr. 
WlUlam  K.  Rockey 
EarlF.  Roth.  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Rutty 
Raymond  M.  Ryan 
Joseph  L.  Sadowskl 
Cornelius  P.  Savage,  Jr 
Joseph  P.  Schoen,  Jr. 
Richard  C.  Schulze 
Ural  W.  Shadrlck 
Parks  H.  Simpson 
Erin  D.  Smith 
William  J.  Spiesel 
Donald  C.  Stanton 
Donald  R.  Stiver 
Robert  M.  Stowers 
John  H.  Strope 
Otto  I.  Svenson,  Jr. 
Oral  R.  Swlgart.  Jr. 
Aubrey  W.  Talbert.  Jr. 
John  M.  Terry.  Jr. 
Francis  H.  Thurston 
Edward  A.  Tlmmee 
RodoU o  L.  Trevlno 
George  P.  Tubley 
Robert  J.  TunneU,  Jr. 
James  S.  Turner 
David  M.  Twomey 
Hlel  L.  Vancampen 
Wendell  N.  Vest 
Hal  W.  Vmcent 
Robert  A.  Walker 
Ralph  D.  Wallace 
Charles  A.  Webster 
Thomas  B.  White,  Jr. 
WUllam  V.  White 
Gary  WUder 
Paul  B.  Wilson 
James  W.  Wood 
Arnold  O.  Ziegler 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  ncMntnations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  24,  1970: 

DKPAXTiixirr  or  Commxbcx 

WlUlam  Robert  McXjeUan.  of  (^llfomU,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Feoekal  Tkadb  OoMmssiow 

MUes  W.  Klrkpatrlck,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  September 
26,  1969. 

In    thx    Environicxntai.    Scikncs    SnnccB 
ADicnasTSATiON 

The  nominations  beginning  Edward  M. 
Oelb.  to  be  Ueutenant,  and  ending  Stephen 
L.  Wood,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomlnatlonB 
were  recelred  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Oongreslonal  Record  on  Aug.  7,  1970. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


August  2 It,  1970 


DELAWARE  S    ANSWER    TO    THE 
CHALLENGE    OF   SOLID    WASTE 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DXLAWABZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  August  24.  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month.  I  was  honored  to  participate  in  a 
briefing  that  was  held  to  discuss  the  State 
of  Delaware's  plan  to  construct  the  Na- 
tion's most  modem  and  effective  solid 
waste  recycling  plant. 

This  plant,  when  it  is  operating  2  years 
from  now.  will  each  day  take  500  tons  of 
mxmicipal  refuse  and  70  tons  of  sewage 
sludge  and  produce  reusable  minerals, 
compost,  and  other  products.  This  is  a 
process  that  will  save  the  land,  and  it 
will  provide  Industry  with  a  new  source 
of  raw  materials. 

The  plan  that  led  to  the  approval  of 
the  plant  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
foresight  of  State  Representative  Robert 
J.  Bemdt.  Representative  Bemdt  headed 
a  Governor's  committee  to  examine  Dela- 
ware's solid  wMtes  problems.  The  com- 
mittee, after  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  problem,  concluded 
that  such  a  recycling  plant  was  not  only 
feasible  but  necessary. 

Representative  Bemdt  made  some 
opening  remarks  at  the  briefing,  remarks 
in  which  he  discussed  the  broad  problems 
of  solid  waste  management  and  the  fac- 
tors leading  to  approval  of  the  Delaware 
plan. 

To  allow  Senators  and  the  Nation  an 
opportunity  to  understand  more  fully  the 
progressive  effort  to  meet  the  solid  waste 
challenge  in  Delaware.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Representative  Berndt's  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Solid  Wastk  Pboblxm  in  DxukwABX 

In  March  of  1969.  the  Delaware  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  entitled  "Relating  to 
the  study  of  Solid  Waste  Disposal  In  Delaware 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  with 
respect  thereto."  There  followed  a  few  where- 
as clauses  and  then  It  called  for  the  Oovernor 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  persons,  a 
senator  from  each  party,  a  representative 
from  each  party  and  three  at-large  citizens. 

I  was  a  freshman  representative  and  held 
no  committee  chairmanship.  In  fact.  It  could 
be  said  that  I  was  not  contributing  much  of 
anything  to  the  general  good  of  the  General 
Assembly.  For  these  and  probably  a  few  other 
reasons,  I  was  asked  to  chair  the  committee  to 
study  the  soUd  waste  problem. 

Since  my  reading  list  Includes  "Chemlc&l 
and  Engineering  News"  and  the  "Journal  of 
Environmental  Science  and  Technology,"  I 
bad  some  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  solid 
waste  problem.  Also,  my  home  produces  gar- 
bage and  other  solid  waste  so  like  every  other 
citizen,  I  was  already  an  expert.  A  truck 
called  a  compactor  comes  to  my  house  twice 
every  week  (almost) ,  plcka  up  my  refuse, 
drives  down  the  street,  turns  the  comer  and 
the  problem  is  solved.  Well,  anyway,  I  grudg- 
ingly accepted  the  honor  of  the  chairman- 
ship. 


During  May  and  June  we  met  with  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Division  of  Environmental 
Health  who  have  responsibility  for  solid 
waste  in  our  state  and  reviewed  their  findings 
on  the  subject.  They  had  prepared  an  inven- 
tory of  all  the  states'  dumps  and  landfills. 
They  knew  how  much  of  what  was  generated 
and  where  it  went.  Also,  they  had  a  feel  for 
the  immediate  futtire.  John  Bryson  of  the 
Water  and  Air  Resources  Commission  sat  in 
with  us  and  offered  advice  and  sympathy. 
Some  of  us  visited  landfills  and  sewage  plants 
and  we  discussed  the  problem  with  many  who 
had  a  concern  with  solid  waste. 

Dr.  Daiber,  director  of  the  U  of  D  Marine 
Biology  Laboratory,  told  me  that  he  would  not 
look  with  favor  on  any  Ideas  to  use  the  river 
front,  the  marshes  or  wetlands  for  dumping 
grounds. 

The  Division  of  Physical  Health,  under  Dr. 
Floyd  Hudson  and  Donald  Harmeson.  had 
contracted  with  John  Blvens  Associates,  a 
Delaware  planning  and  consulting  firm,  to 
make  a  state-wide  solid  waste  plan  with  some 
funds  available  through  a  Federal  grant  from 
the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  in  H.E.W. 

This  study  revealed  the  foreboding  evil  that 
lies  ahead  for  Delaware  if  we  do  not  plan 
carefully  and  act  wisely. 

By  the  year  2000  we  will  require  a  thou- 
sand acres  per  year  Just  to  dispose  of  our 
solid  wastes.  That  does  not  mean  very  much 
to  the  large  states,  but  to  little  Delaware, 
1000  acres  is  a  good  chunk  of  our  whole 
state. 

Much  of  our  lower  county  has  a  water 
table  only  4  to  8  feet  below  the  land  surface. 
This  means  a  sanitary  landfill  would  only  be 
a  couple  of  feet  deep  If  It  were  to  be  pro- 
vided with  proper  cover.  If  we  bury  it  deeper 
we  are  right  In  the  water  table  which  would 
f>ollute  wells  and  streams.  In  much  of  the 
state,  the  soil  is  poor  for  drainage.  The  clay 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  would  Iso- 
late little  pockets  of  putrefying  garbage.  It 
would  Just  Bit  there  and  ferment.  The  same 
soil  could  not  be  \ised  for  effective  cover 
since  It  would  bake  out  and  crack  to  leave 
openings  for  rodents  and  vermin.  Also,  oxy- 
gen could  get  in  and  cause  nasty  dump 
fires.  The  State  Is  dotted  with  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  streams  crisscross  everywhere. 
These,  along  with  our  marshes  and  wetlands, 
should  Tiot  be  used  for  landfill  operations. 
Forests  cover  much  of  our  state,  but  they 
help  clean  up  our  air  by  converting  CO.  back 
to  oxygen:  also,  forests  provide  recreational 
areas  and  we  would  be  Indeed  short-sighted 
if  we  were  to  cut  down  a  forest  Just  to  pro- 
vide a  landfill  area.  Urban  areas  sprawl  the 
full  length  of  our  State  and  these  too  obvi- 
ously must  be  eliminated  as  landfllla.  Dela- 
ware has  no  canyons  and  precious  few  quar- 
ries. There  Is  not  one  mine  of  any  size  In 
which  we  could  bide  garbage.  Blvens  Assoc. 
plotted  all  these  parameters  on  a  series  of 
transparent  overlays.  When  one  looked  at 
the  resulting  plots  It  became  evident  that 
before  many  years  passed,  prime  land  would 
have  to  be  dug  tip  for  landfills  unless  a 
miracle  appeared. 

The  recently  concluded  General  Assembly 
passed  legislation  which  directed  the  coun- 
ties to  provide  for  the  State  by  next  April 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  collection, 
transfer  and  disposal  of  solid  waste.  It  pro- 
vides a  carrot  to  Inspire  action — "money". 
The  State  will  put  up  a  three-quarter 
matching  fund  if  the  county  puts  up  one 
quarter.  If  the  county  Just  sits  there  and 
does  nothing,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
State  plan  for  the  coimty.  We  hope  the 
counties  attempt  to  master  their  own  des- 
tiny. It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned 
'if  good  plans  were  laid  pnd  crisis  did  not 
motivate  occupants  of  public  office. 


Somehow  It  :loes  not  seem  glamorous  to 
public  office  ho.ders  to  spend  public  funds 
on  garbage  ana  other  solid  wastes. 

Down  thrjugh  the  centuries  there  have 
been  many  efforts  to  dispose  of  solid  waste. 
The  simplest  way  was  Just  throw  it  out 
the  front  door  or  out  a  window.  When  the 
immediate  environs  became  unbearable  the 
occupant  of  the  Igloo,  tent,  hut,  pueblo, 
cabin  or  what  have  you.  Just  picked  up  and 
moved  on  to  virgin  territory.  The  cities  and 
townspeople  carted  the  rubble  and  refuse  to 
the  edge  of  town  and  dropped  It.  Of  coxirse, 
in  times  past  the  amount  per  persoit  did 
not  amount  to  very  much.  Just  some  worn 
out  sandals  or  old  tattered  and  torn  gar- 
ments, perhaps  bones  of  animals,  shells  of 
nuts  and  eggs,  pits  from  fruits,  human  and 
animal  waste,  and  perhaps  some  unrepair- 
able seats  and  couches.  Then  there  was  burial 
at  sea,  which  was  seldom  final  since  tides 
frequently  brought  It  back  to  shore.  More 
recently  we  have  turned  to  Incineration;  that 
Is  a  procedure  whereby  we  take  what  we  have 
down  here  and  throw  It  up  in  the  air  and 
hope  It  comes  down  some  other  place.  Incin- 
eration still  leaves  a  residue  and  contributes 
to  air  pollution  and,  worse  still.  It  destroys 
valuable  resources.  We  have  been  encouraged 
to  go  the  Incineration  route.  At  great  ex- 
pense we  could  Install  antipollution  devices 
and  perhaps  some  heat  could  be  used  to 
generate  steam  and  in  turn  electricity.  Much 
of  our  solid  waste  Is  wet,  especially  sludge 
from  our  sewage  disposal  plant  and  fresh 
garbage  from  residual  areas.  Fossil  fuels 
would  have  to  be  consumed  to  support  com- 
bustion of  much  of  our  solid  wastes.  Our 
power  and  light  company  Is  looking  forward 
to  atomic  power  plants  and  the  breeder 
reactor  is  not  too  far  In  the  future.  When 
that  day  comes,  eletcrlc  power  will  be  essen- 
tially free  and  the  major  cost  will  be  In  the 
distribution  of  power.  1970.  It  would  seem. 
Is  not  a  good  time  to  invest  In  expensive 
Incinerators,  even  If  some  heat  could  be 
turned  to  our  advantage  for  a  abort  time. 
Efforts  to  compress  solid  waste  into  building 
blocks  did  not  meet  with  success  In  Japan 
the  first  time  around  when  the  blocks  emitted 
methane  gas  as  the  organic  putresclble  waste 
decomposed.  I  am  sure  this  effort  is  not  dead 
and  sometime  In  the  near  future  a  good 
brick  or  block  will  become  available  for  some 
uses. 

AU  of  these  efforts  only  nibble  at  the 
fringes  of  the  problem.  Senator  Muskie  of 
Maine  and  Senator  Boggs  of  Delaware  have 
taken  the  position  that  solution  to  the  total 
problem  will  and  must  come  from  reclama- 
tion of  all  solid  wastes.  Society  cannot  con- 
tinue dissipating  the  world's  natural  re- 
sources. There  Is  an  end  to  our  oU  and  other 
natural  fuels.  We  cannot  continue  despoil- 
ment of  our  forests  Just  to  make  paper  pulp. 
The  ores  in  our  mines  are  of  lower  and  lower 
grade.  We  send  men,  at  ever  greater  expense 
and  peril  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to 
bring  out  ever  poorer  grades  of  ore.  We 
scourge  the  face  of  our  cotmtry  with  ever 
wider,  deeper  and  more  ugly  strip  mines  for 
other  minerals.  These  never  to  be  found 
again  resources  are  carried  into  the  market 
place  where  men  bid  for  their  utility.  We  all 
enjoy  the  tise  of  the  fine  finished  products 
but  does  It  make  sense  to  bury  at  sea  or  on 
land  when  we  have  tired  of  the  pleasure 
these  material  things  give?  They  include  the 
automobile  and  watches,  the  cans  on  the 
shelf,  the  rake  in  the  garage,  the  paint  on 
the  house  and  locks  on  the  doors,  the  coins 
In  our  pockets  and  the  pipes  In  our  furnace. 
Think  on  It  for  a  moment  and  you  will  real- 
ize we  are  talking  of  every  manmade  thing 
around  us.  Everything  in  every  home  Is  po- 
tential solid  waste,  the  rug  on  the  floor  and 
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floor  under  the  rug.  the  windows,  the  walls 
the  doors  and  the  roof.  Almost  every  build- 
ing In  every  city  will  be  torn  down  and  re- 
moved to  somewhere  and  a  new  and  more 
modern  city  will  rise  In  Its  place.  Some  time 
in  the  future  every  building  in  Wilmington, 
Atlanta,  Denver  and  Dallas  will  come  tum- 
bling down  to  make  way  for  the  new.  What 
virlll  we  do  with  the  old?  Where  wlU  It  go? 

We  build  elaborate  faculties  to  bring  Into 
our  cities  all  the  needs,  wants  and  luxuries 
of  mankind.  Airline  terminals,  railroad  ter- 
minals, truck  terminals,  shipping  terminals 
and  so  on.  We  go  to  great  pains  and  expense 
to  build  exciting  outlets  for  all  thebe  human 
needs  and  wants  such  as  supermarkets,  ware- 
bouses,  department  stores,  and  shopping 
malls.  Then  when  we  have  tired  of  or  con- 
sumed all  these  Items  such  as  the  banana, 
the  fifth  of  Scotch  or  Bourbon,  the  child's 
balloon,  the  broken  toaster  and  the  worn  out 
watch  or  mattress  somehow  we  forget  or 
don't  see  the  need  to  provide  adequate  ar- 
rangements for  the  flnal  and  tiseful  disposal 
of  the  items. 

AU  over  the  world  we  have  been  sending 
a  Peace  Corps  to  teU  them  "Wake  up.  Wake 
up.  come  with  us  into  the  20th  century.  Get 
a  plow  and  tractor,  buy  a  refrigerator  for  your 
food.  buUd  hospitals  and  schools  with 
modern  faclUties  Uke  plumbing,  electric 
lights  and  air  conditioning." 

Well,  that  is  aU  fine.  But  what  happens 
when  these  teeming  mlUlons  or  bUUons  of 
people  bid  with  us  In  the  marketplace  on 
paper  pulp  for  books,  on  copper  for  electrical 
items,  on  steel  for  stireet  cars  and  rails  and 
ships.  Just  on  the  surface  It  would  appear 
that  there  isn't  going  to  be  enough  to  go 
around,  especially  if  we  dump  ttiese  Items 
Into  the  sea  when  we  have  tired  of  them 
or  bury  them  In  an  old  mine  shaft  or  quarry 
or  canyon  or  consume  them  In  an  Inciner- 
ator. We  could  make  aU  these  resources  go 
farther  If  we  learned  to  recycle  or  reclaim 
as  much  as  is  possible. 

Some  of  us  were  despairing  of  the  dis- 
tressing dimensions  of  the  depressing  prob- 
lem. We  were  considering  the  solution  of  the 
problem  In  terms  of  sanitary  landfills, 
shredding,  baling,  transfer  stations,  barge 
and  sea  disposal.  Incineration. 

Then  one  day  there  came  a  knock,  knock, 
knocking  at  our  door.  It  was  like  the  Man 
from  Glad.  Hercules,  Inc.  came  forth  and 
made  an  Interesting  proposal.  Sometime 
back,  a  thorough  search  had  been  conducted 
by  Hercules  of  all  the  Uterature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  soUd  waste.  Reports  from  the  Gov- 
emmen/t-sponsored  research,  from  Industrial 
and  university  research  coupled  with  Her- 
cules' research  on  their  own  problems  re- 
vealed that  almost  every  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem had  come  under  attack.  There  were  re- 
ports of  successful  efforts  In  many  areas.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  doing  pretty  well  with 
old  tires.  Fairfield  had  demonstrated  a  good 
composting  operation.  Some  good  grinders 
and  shredders  had  been  developed.  Mag- 
netic belts  for  puUlng  out  ferrous  wastes 
were  a  reality.  The  mining  Industry  had 
developed  and  put  Into  use  equipment  such 
as  rod  and  cage  mills,  stoners,  vibrating 
screens,  pneumatic  classifiers,  palletlzers. 
dryers  and  conveyor  belts. 

It  remained  for  Hercules,  Inc.  to  put  It 
Into  one  package:  that  Is,  line  It  aU  up 
and  make  a  plant  out  of  the  avaUable  In- 
formation. They  found  some  weak  links  and 
put  their  research  efforts  Into  the  weak 
places.  They  felt  they  were  ready  to  go. 

An  operation  of  this  sort  will  generate 
many  products;  so  much  work  went  Into  a 
market  survey.  It  was  beUeved  by  Hercules 
and  stlU  Is  that  markets  exist  for  nearly  all 
the  products.  A  very  Important  aspect  of 
market  creation  for  these  off-beat  products 
wlU  be  the  preparation  of  each  Item  In  a 
form  desired  by  the  potential  buyer. 

A  common  error  Is  to  make  a  product  and 
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say  to  a  buyer,  "come  and  get  It".  This  error 
can  be  overcome  by  asking  the  potential 
buyer,  "bow  do  you  want  the  product?" 
Then  produce  It  to  fill  his  need. 

The  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernors' Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. A  Subcommittee  considered  the  feasl- 
blUty  of  the  project  and  reported  that  It 
looked  acceptable  at  first  light.  They  added 
that  It  should  be  compared  with  other 
processes. 

The  proposal  was  submitted  to  Governor 
Peterson.  He  was  enthusiastic  and  said  let's 
ask  for  a  comparison  and  see  how  the  Hercu- 
les process  stands  up  with  comi>etitlon.  An 
advertisement  went  Into  the  WaU.  Street 
Journal's  national  edition  which  soUclted 
sources  having  technical  and  management 
capabUltles  to  design,  construct  and  operate 
a  materials  recovery  and  recycling  plant  for 
processing  500  tons  of  solid  waste  per  day. 
Respondents  were  asked  to  submit  their  capa- 
blUties  and  qualifications  covering  the  fol- 
lowing categories.  (A)  Brief  description  of 
technical  approach.  (B)  SkUl  and  qualifica- 
tions of  professional  staff,  (C)  Previous  ex- 
perience. We  were  interested  In  cUents  for 
whom  similar  work  had  been  performed  and 
also  a  description  of  gimnar  projects. 

Nine  proposals  were  submitted  to  us.  Four 
of  these  proposals  held  promise  of  doing  a 
near-total  reclamation  or  recovery.  The  four 
were  invited  to  make  full  proposals  on  a 
broctdened  definition  of  solid  waste  which 
Included  the  standard  HJB.W.  analysis  of  a 
typical  domestic  soUd  refuse  and  to  this  we 
added  rubber  tires  and  70  tons  of  sewage 
sludge  containing  about  70%  water. 

Two  comi>anles  decided  to  pass  up  the  in- 
vitation on  the  second  "go  round",  and  a 
third  made  a  vaUant  effort  to  cope  with 
the  problem. 

The  Committee  felt  the  HerciUes  proposal 
was  the  more  complete  one  and  to  comment 
on  the  differences  might  be  taken  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  other  company  so  no  comment 
will  be  made  other  than  to  say  the  second 
best  In  the  country  probably  has  a  bright 
future  in  solid  waste.  Perhaps  we  can  stUl  use 
some  of  their  talent  In  Delaware. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly an  appropriation  was  autliorized  to  pro- 
vide one  million  dollars  for  the  design  and 
planning  of  a  solid  waste  reclamation  plant 
In  Delaware.  At  the  blU  signing  in  Governor 
Peterson's  office,  we  announced  that  the 
prime  contractor  would  be  Hercules,  Inc. 
Negotiations  have  begun  between  the  Inter- 
ested parties  which  Include  New  Castle 
County,  the  City  of  WUmington.  the  State  of 
Delaware  and  Hercules  Inc.  Once  these  ne- 
gotiations have  been  completed  we  contem- 
plate making  an  appUcatlon  to  H.E.W.  for  a 
federal  grant  to  assist  in  the  construction 
phase. 

The  engineering  drawings  or  the  archi- 
tects' design  for  our  plant  should  be  finished 
about  the  end  of  the  flrst  quarter  In  1971. 
Construction  wUI  be  completed  about  15  to 
18  months  later  and  operations  will  start  at 
at>out  the  third  quarter  of  1972. 

The  plant  wUl  be  expandable  to  1000  tons 
per  day,  which  is  our  goal  by  1975.  It  sounds 
Uke  real  optimism,  but  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  we  have  built  and  are 
operating  a  second  plant  In  the  middle 
county  and  a  third  plant  In  the  southern 
county. 

We  are  going  to  make  some  mistakes;  we 
are  going  to  curse  the  night  we  made  o\ir 
decision  to  proceed.  There  wlU  be  tlmea  th&t 
we  wUl  feel  like  Jumping  off  a  bridge  or  some 
taU  buUdlng.  but  If  we  inspire  other  states 
to  accept  the  chaUenge  and  they  can  capi- 
talize on  our  errors  and  build  a  better  plant, 
the  whole  thing  wlU  be  worth  every  minute 
and  every  cent  and  every  drop  of  sweat  that 
has  been  given  to  the  effort. 

It  is  strange  Indeed  that  a  Uttle  Delaware 
Senate  resolution  started  a  chain  of  events 
that   brought  all   of  us   together   tonight. 
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None  of  us  know  what  Ues  in  the  future  for 
this  project,  but  surely.  If  we  can  work  to- 
gether cooperatively  (each  giving  something 
of  himself) ,  we  are  going  to  solve  one  of  the 
nation's  toughest  chaUenges — the  soUd 
waste  problem. 


ECONOMICS  AND  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augiist  14, 1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  in  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971 
proposed  to  spend  almost  $70  biUion  on 
military  activities.  This  is  almost  as 
much  as  he  proposed  for  all  the  other 
Government  programs  combined. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  national  de- 
fense is  one  of  tiie  most  important  of 
our  national  concerns,  evidence  has  been 
growing  that  a  significant  part  of  that 
$70  billion  would  be  saved  through  in- 
creased efficiency  and  tighter  planning. 
Especially  in  these  times  of  Inflation, 
economic  uncertainty,  and  growing  do- 
mestic needs  it  is  imperative  that  every 
Federal  dollar  be  spent  wisely. 

Congress  has  an  important  role  to  play 
In  assuring  that  the  military  budget  is 
adequate  for  national  security,  but  it  is 
often  hampered  by  Insufficient  Informa- 
tion about  the  complex  defense  systems 
and  the  details  of  Pentagon  strategic 
planning.  The  Congress  will  be  greatly 
aided  in  its  analysis  of  military  programs 
by  the  recent  report  on  military  spend- 
ing issued  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law. 

The  MCPL.  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
is  composed  of  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  of  both  po- 
litical parties.  The  report,  which  repre- 
sents many  man-hours  of  work  by  its 
military  spending  committee,  presents 
an  analysis  of  the  major  military  ex- 
penditures and  their  impact  on  the 
American  military  posture.  It  also  pre- 
s^its  possible  alternatives  through 
which  the  stmie  goals  can  be  attained 
more  cheaply. 

Those  indlvldutds  who  donated  so 
much  of  their  time  to  this  project  ar» 
to  be  particularly  thanked  for  their  oom- 
tribution  to  informed  legislative  actiosi 
and  Government  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  detailed  analyses  of  the 
various  specific  weapons  systems,  the 
report  contains  a  short  summary  and 
two  general  recommendations,  which  I 
insert  in  the  Rccori)  at  this  time: 
Economics  and  Dxtensb  SrsHuma 

SUKMAXT 

Both  the  real  and  monetary  eoati  ot  de- 
fense are  imknown  because  ot  Pititagnn 
secrecy,  underreporting,  and  Ututawttmat- 
Ing.  The  "true  oost"  is  stlU  greater  »na  tban 
the  unknown  monetary  oosts  bscauM  at  tb» 
sacrifice  of  private  and  aoeial  spenrttng. 
which  would  ultimately  create  grei^  eco- 
nomic growth  and  more  Jobs.  Farther  In- 
calculable costs  Include  the  dlsrupdom  of  the 
social  fabric  and  the  Imbalances  In  our  for- 
eign poUey  between  military  and  dvUlan 
goals.  But  we  can  calculato  that  70  per  osnt 
of  the  world's  arms  expendltnraa  ara  mad* 
by  the  U.S.  and  the  V££A^  with  the  UjB. 
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leading  both  In  the  total  real  cost  In  pur- 
chasing power  equivalent  and  In  real  coet 
per  capita. 

Excessive  defense  spending  causes  severe 
economic  distentions,  most  notably  a  persist- 
ent and  Intractable  inflation.  "ITils  phenome- 
non ( 1 )  impairs  efficiency  In  the  economy  by 
changing  the  measuring  rod  of  costs,  (2) 
impairs  work  incentives  and  alters  the  sav- 
ings/consumption patterns.  (3)  creates  a  de- 
mand for  harsh  oounter-measures  (e.g.,  di- 
rect controls) ,  (4)  lessens  confidence  of  the 
citizenry  in  government  and  the  economic 
system,  and  (5)  dlstorU  crucial  sectors  and 
creates  Imbaiancee. 

Of  major  significance  too  is  the  fact  that 
military  spending  Is  not  only  the  major 
cause  of  inflation  but  Is  Itself  a  major  vic- 
tim in  terms  of  increasing  the  costs  of  Its 
own  operations.  The  Indochina  war  and  our 
continued  role  in  it  Is  a  major  contributor 
to  the  inflationary  problem  in  particular  sec- 
tors of  our  economy.  _ 

There  has  been  a  good  bit  written  about 
how  the  Federal  government  might  spend 
any  "peace  dividend'  resulting  from  either  a 
winding  down  of  the  Vietnam  War  or  a  ma- 
jor breakthrough  the  arms  limitation.  Oth« 
poasibllities  for  the  dividend,  of  course,  are 
tax  or  debt  reduction.  Some  mix  of  aU  of 
these  elements — federal  expenditures,  tax 
cuts,  and  debt  management — might  well  be 
best  as  the  tools  of  fiscal  policy  are  brought 
to  bear  In  the  aftermath  of  a  cutl»ck  in 
defense  spending. 

The  size  of  the  cutback — and  of  any  peace 
dividend — Is  fraught  with  vmcertaintles.  The 
Defense  Department  categorizes  Vietnam 
costs  under  the  broader  budget  item  of  "coet 
of  Southeast  AaU  confUct."  The  two  methods 
of  cost-accounting  are:  (1)  "Incremental 
coat"  method  and  (2)  "fuU"  or  "prorated 
cost"  method.  Depending  on  the  method 
used,  costs  for  Vietnam  war  spending  in 
FY  1969  range  from  $17  billion  to  9S2  billion. 

A  t3  billion  "peace  dividend"  is  reflected 
in  the  new  FT  1971  Defense  budget.  The  $3 
billion  la  what  la  left  from  a  WJ  billion 
saving  in  this  year^  budget  over  last  year's 
after  subtracting  for  the  Administration's 
planned  military  spending  increases. 

Congress  has  a  significant  role  to  play 
In  forging  a  larger  "peace  dividend".  But 
Congress  has  been  hampered  in  carrymg  out 
this  responsibility  by  deceptive  practices  in 
presenting  the  Defense  budget. 

The  cost  of  war  spending  In  Vietnam  has 
been  undereatlmated  by  successive  Admln- 
Istiatlons.  This  practice  has  postponed  the 
existence  of  a  "peace  dividend"  and  rendered 
virtually  impossible  attempts  by  Congress  at 
reallsUc  decision-making  for  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. The  problem  has  been  further  compli- 
cated by  conflicting  Congressional  testimony 
from  various  wltneasea  within  aucce^lTe 
Administrations. 

In  any  case,  increase*  In  military  spending 
have  undermined  budgetary  savlngB.  A  look 
at  the  new  FY  1971  Defense  budget  shows  a 
whittling  down  of  the  "peace  dividend"  to 
$8  billion  and  even  this  sum  U  threatened 
by  such  trends  as: 

1.  Continued  VS.  fighting  In  Southeast 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BSCOMMENDATIONS 

Congress  can  be  better  equipped  to  disci- 
pline defense  spending  when  the  following 
steps  are  taken: 

1.  A  Preaidentua  Report  on  MiUtary  Kx- 
penditurea  tmd  the  Economjf — to  be  delivered 
annually  on  July  I,  the  beginning  of  the 
new  Fiscal  Year,  to  a  Joint  Session  of  Coo- 
gresa  and  the  American  people.  Such  a  mes- 
sage would  include  past  and  up-dated  war 
costs,  based  on  one  method  of  cost-account- 
ing. It  should  provide  a  uniform  basis  for 
coet  citation;  clarification  of  differing  war 
coet  figures  over  the  years;  description  of 
the  impact  of  military  spending  on  the 
economy  with  relevant  indicators;  and  pre- 
scriptions. 

Such  a  Report  would  lead  to  a  common 
understanding  of  war  coets  and  eliminate  the 
confusion  that  has  resulted  from  the  past 
war-cost  options  approach.  The  latter  has 
created  an  expectation-achievement  gap  re- 
garding the  "peace  dividend."  For  example, 
when  Secretary  Laird  announced  that  Viet- 
nam war  spending  would  be  $17  billion  by 
the  end  of  FY  1970,  many  expected  a  "peace 
dividend"  of  $15  billion  based  on  a  reduction 
from  the  "full  cost"  figure  of  $32  billion  (FY 
1969).  Laird,  in  effect,  was  estimating  only 
a  possible  $6  billion  "peace  dividend"  based 
on  a  reduction  from  the  "incremental  cost' 
figure  of  $23  bUUon  (FY  1969)  or  $11  bllU(Hi 
(ext.  FY  1971). 

The  Report  would  also  help  steer  a  realistic 
course  between  the  extremes  of  pessimism 
and  of  optimism  over  the  "peace  dividend." 
Already  within  the  Administration  we  have 
heard  conflicting  outlooks.  For  Dcmlel  Moynl- 
han,  "the  peace  dividend  turned  out  to  be 
evanescent,  like  the  morning  clouds  aroimd 
San  Clemente."  (Press  Conference,  August  35, 
1969) .  For  Arthur  Bums,  formerly  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisor.  If  the  war  ended 
Immediately,  as  much  as  $8  billion  would  be 
available  for  "civilian"  programs.  (Speech, 
National  OoTemotB'  Conference,  September 
1, 19fl9). 

Congress  as  a  whole  simply  must  be  pre- 
sented with  a  uniform  basis  of  war  cost  and 
with  basic  data  on  the  Impact  of  military 
spending  on  the  economy — if  It  Is  to  have 
B  meaningful  decision-making  role  In  eco- 
nomic policy,  including  economic  convenlon 
from  a  war-Ume  to  a  peace-time  economy; 
and  if  it  Is  to  change  spending  priorities. 

a.  A  "Pentagon  Dividend"  can  be  gained  by 
cutting  out  wasteful  wei4>ons  spending.  The 
Defense  Department  itself  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  weed  out  excess  and  waste  in  military 
spending.  When  the  Pentagon  falls  to  weed 
out  unnecessary  programs.  Congress  must 
take  on  this  responElblllty  Itself  or  saving 
from  reduced  war  spending  will  be  devo\ired 
by  wasteful  weapons  spending.  Preventing 
the  peace  dollar-draln-to-defense  Is  the  best 
way  to  release  funds  for  new  priorities. 
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a.  Increases  in  military  aid  to  Southeast 
Asian  countries; 

8.  Delays  In  troop  withdrawals  (the  Ad- 
ministration has  already  announced  that  no 
withdrawals  are  planned  before  July,  Indi- 
cating that  the  average  monthly  withdrawal 
rate  will  be  disrupted) ; 

4.  Cost  overruns  In  on-going  and  newly 
acquired  weapons  systems. 

The  ooncluslon  is  clear  that  Increased  ex- 
penditures on  "aims  and  security"  have  long 
since  reached  the  point  of  diminishing  r^ 
turns  by  even  the  most  conservative  measure 
at  costs  Incurred  against  benefit!  received. 


A  COAT  OP  MANY  COLORS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 


OF  mCHIGAM 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAINS 

Monday,  August  24.  1970 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Michigan's  Elly  Peterson,  assistant  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, addressed  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  in  At- 
lantic City.  Her  speech  is  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  ever  read:  It  is  one  that 
every  American  ought  to  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 


There  being  no  objection,  toe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Coat  op  Mant  Colois 
(By  Elly  Peterson) 

I'm  looking  right  now  at  a  group  that  for 
75  years  has  given  the  Black  woman  a  better 
world.  Your  motto  describes  the  National 
Association  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  better 
than  I  ever  could:  "Lifting  as  we  climb." 
For  three  quarters  of  a  century,  you  have 
worked  peacefully  and  effectively  to  Improve 
the  environment  of  the  Black  woman.  Your 
seven-point  program  Is  one  of  education, 
legislation,  and  cooperetlon.  Each  program 
offers  another  opportunity.  The  girl's  pro- 
gram touches  those  troubled  years  from  12 
to  17  and  helps  the  girl  to  become  a  woman. 
The  young  adult  training  helps  that  woman 
to  be  a  full,  productive  member  of  society. 
You  also  reach  out  to  the  woman  who  Is  at 
home.  In  Industry,  to  the  woman  who  la 
seeking  her  heritage.  And,  yet  there  Is  still 
a  concern  for  national  and  intamational 
problems.  You  are  truly  Black  power  I 

Yet,  there  is  still  more  to  be  done :  by  Re- 
publicans, by  Democrats,  by  Blacks,  and  by 
Whites.  Our  Job  won't  be  over  until  there  Is 
no  need  for  a  White  to  reassure  a  Black  that 
he  cares  .  .  .  until  there  is  no  longer  a  need 
for  speeches  like  this.  Our  Job  is  over  when 
people  Judge  each  other  by  accomplishments 
and  not  by  color  or  religion  or  occupation. 

And,  ni  tell  you  Tm  not  totally  satisfied 
with  what  this  Administration  Is  doing  to 
help  Blacks  achieve  these  goals.  Before  the 
reporters  run  out  of  the  room  and  label  me 
another  critic  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
let  me  also  say,  I  was  even  less  satisfied  with 
the  previous  administration's  attempts  at 
civil  rights.  I  won't  be  satisfied  until  tml- 
versal  equality  belongs  to  all  our  citizens. 
I  want  every  American  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  decent  job,  an  education,  and  a 
healthy  place  to  live.  Those  are  equal  rights. 
The  opportunity  for  them  should  never  be 
denied  any  human  being.  Whether  or  not  he 
takes  advantage  of  that  opportunity  Is  not 
my  concern — that's  human  or  divine  will  and 
out  of  my  hands. 

But  giving  him  that  opportunity  la  within 
my  Jurisdiction  and  is  also  my  responalhUlty 
and  that  of  the  Republican  Party.  It  la  more 
our  responsibility  than  other  political  group's 
because  it  was  my  party,  through  its  spon- 
soring of  the  16th  Amendment,  that  first  gave 
the  Negro  his  right  to  vote.  And,  It  was  Black 
Republican  lawyen  who  put  together  the 
Brown  V.  Topeka  case  that  restated  In  the 
Supreme  Co\irt  ordering  the  deeegregatlon 
of  all  schools.  Today,  one  of  those  same  law- 
yen,  John  Scott,  is  a  part  of  the  Nixon  team. 
We  must  fulfill  thoee  initial  commitments  by 
working  towards  full  equality. 

And,  I  resent  those  people  who  say  we  are 
not — thoee  critics  vrtio  accuse  this  Adminis- 
tration of  being  anti-Black  and  those  who 
cry  "Southern  Strategy"  at  our  every  i>oUcy 
decision. 

WOBKINO  TOWAXOfl  riTLL  BQUALrrT 

It  Is  the  Nixon  Administration  which  has 
named  more  Blacks — 66%  more— to  policy- 
making pualtlons  than  any  other  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  this  Administration  which  inaugu- 
rated the  PhUadelpUa  Plan  which  la  opening 
up  the  hlgh-patd  construction  field  to  mi- 
nority and  Black  workera  on  a  large  scale. 
And,  It  doesn't  stop  with  the  Phlladelplila 
Plan.  Now,  there's  a  Washington  Flan  that 
goes  even  further.  It  affects  11  unions  Instead 
of  five  and  requires  a  goal  of  36  percent 
Blacks  instead  of  30.  The  contracts  of  all 
Federal  contractors,  even  those  on  non-Fed- 
eral Jobs,  must  follow  this  plan. 

We  have  worked  with  44  branches  of  the 
NAACP  In  19  states  by  giving  Federal  assist- 
ance, through  the  Department  of  Housing 
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and  Urban  Development,  for  the  sponaor- 
shlp  of  8,900  bousing  developmenU  valued 
at  1.5  billion  dollars. 

We  have  been  accused  of  being  soft  on 
segregation.  Yet,  the  number  of  Black  public 
school  students  in  the  desegregated  school 
systems  in  the  11  Southern  states  will  have 
Increased  from  164.000  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-1969  school  year  to  well  over  one  mil- 
lion at  the  start  of  this  year's  school  term. 
The  President  has  proposed  1.6  billion  dollara 
to  aid  the  process  of  desegregation. 

It  was  the  Nixon  Administration  which 
pulled  together  all  the  different  and  con- 
flicting minority  business  programs  and  cre- 
ated the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise In  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
results  of  that  move  read  like  this:  during 
the  nine-month  period  ending  March  of  this 
year,  the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
approved  910  more  minority  loans  with  a  to- 
tal of  31.3  more  million  dollars  than  It  did 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

There  have  been  other  proposals  which 
help  Blacks,  like  the  Family  Assistance  Plan, 
but  the  ones  I've  Just  mentioned  were  de- 
signed especially  for  Blacks  by  an  Adminis- 
tration some  would  have  you  believe  doesnt 
care.  But,  that  doesn't  mean  we  can  stop 
now. 

EQUALTTT   BUT    NOT  SUPKHlOaTTT 

Our  goal  is  equality,  but  not  superiority. 
I  look  for  a  day  when  we  can  dislike  someone 
of  a  different  color  and  not  feel  guilty  about 
It.  Sometimes,  we  are  overprotective  and 
cocktail  party  humanitarians  will  gush  that 
all  Blacks  are  their  friends.  That's  ridiculous. 
I  shouldn't  expect  to  like  all  Blacks  as  I  dont 
like  all  Whites.  But  civil  rights  is  such  a 
sensitive  area  that  too  many  of  us  are  afraid 
to  be  honest  about  our  feelings.  I  know  that 
Blacks  deeply  resent  being  hated  because 
they  are  Black.  I  should  think  you  would  also 
dislike  being  liked  because  of  yotur  color  and 
not  your  personality.  I  look  for  a  day  when 
Black  and  White  neighborhood  women  can 
share  koffee  klatches  and  gossip  IndiscrinU- 
nately  about  friends  in  either  race  without 
the  cry  of  racist  being  hurled. 

We  can't  Just  wait  for  that  day.  We  must 
work  for  It  and  convince  others  to  work  with 
us.  We  can  achieve  a  better  world  for  Black 
Americans  by  a  number  of  means — through 
legislation,  through  education,  through  co- 
operation, and,  some  say,  through  violence. 
Frankly,  no  matter  how  worthwhile  the 
end — and  nothing  to  me  is  as  important  as 
equal  rights — using  violence  as  a  means  is 
never  justified.  That  leaves  me  the  alterna- 
tives of  legislation,  education  and  coopera- 
tion. Legislation  alone  will  not  do  it — we  have 
seen  too  often  how  people  can  Interpret  the 
law  to  read  their  way.  But,  I  am  confident 
that  legislation  if  backed  by  cooperation  and 
education  can  give  us  this  better  world. 

And,  one  of  your  own  members  was  just  as 
confident.  Your  first  president.  Dr.  Mary 
Church  Terrell,  devoted  her  Ufe  to  helping 
Black  women  In  these  three  ways.  At  the  age 
of  87,  she  led  a  campaign  that  ended  with 
the  Supreme  Court  outlawing  segregation  in 
all  Washington  eating  places.  And,  at  90  won 
another  victory  resulting  in  the  end  of  dis- 
crimination In  most  Washington  movie  thea- 
tres. Her  life  la  an  example  of  getting  a  Job 
done  through  legislation,  cooperation,  and 
education. 

In  my  own  state  of  Michigan,  Blacks  and 
Whites  are  cooperating  together  to  benefit 
the  residents  of  the  inner  city.  We  have  es- 
tablished an  Action  Center  in  the  heart  of 
Detroit's  ghetto  and  together  we  are  work- 
ing to  better  life  there.  We  serve  as  a  com- 
plaint center  and  Investigate  the  need  of  the 
community— looking  Into  everything  from 
abandoned  cars  and  broken  street  lights  to 
discrimination  of  an  insurance  company.  This 
Idea  has  spread  to  Connecticut  and  Kansas, 
and  there  too  the  two  races  are  working  to- 
gether and  getting  results  that  benefit  every- 
one. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  SKNSK  OF  mCNTirT 

It's  these  unpubllclzed  efforts  that  lead  to 
harmony,  not  the  screaming  and  bloody 
riots  that  foul  our  television  screens  and  spill 
out  abusive  language  and  violence  Into  oxir 
living  rooms.  Extremism  and  militancy, 
whether  In  the  form  of  the  clenched  fist 
salute  of  a  Black  Panther  or  a  hooded 
Klansman.  lead  only  to  anarchy.  Violence 
leads  only  to  destruction.  Yet,  the  Panther 
and  the  Klansman  are  far  more  glamorous 
and  appealing  to  youth  than  our  sedate 
gestures.  I  can  understand  that  to  the  ghetto 
child  the  Black  Panther  Is  a  hero — he  Is  an 
authority  figure  and  he  gets  action.  I  can 
also  understand  that  to  the  poor  White  dirt 
farmer  the  Ku  Klvut  Klan  Is  Just  as  exciting — 
It  gives  him  a  sense  of  identity  and  im- 
portance. Both  organizations  are  a  dramatic 
way  of  expressing  an  opinion.  Their  faxilt  is 
that  membership  In  each  Is  selective  and 
discriminatory,  their  goal  is  superiority,  and 
their  means  are  destructive. 

I  ask  all  Americans  to  not  look  at  the 
men  dressed  entirely  in  Black  or  totally  in 
White  but  to  foUow  instead  the  example  of  a 
man  who  wore  a  coat  of  many  colors.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Let  us  walk  In  his  foot- 
steps— they  tread  many  miles  to  make  ours 
a  better  world.  Using  his  thoughts  and  guid- 
ance, let's  head  for  that  better  time  which  he 
described,  when  he  said:  "This  will  be  the 
day  when  all  God's  children  will  be  able 
to  sing  vrith  new  meaning:  'My  Country  'tis 
of  thee,  sweet  land  of  Liberty,  of  thee  I 
sing.  Land  where  my  Fathen  died,  land  of 
the  Pilgrim's  pride.  Let  Freedom  ring!'  *• 
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premises  without  knocking  if  they  think  evi- 
dence would  otherwise  be  destroyed  or  their 
lives  endangered? 

(b)  Legislation  that  would  permit  a  crim- 
inal defendant  to  be  kept  in  "prevenOve  de- 
tention" If  his  record  indicates  that  he  may 
commit  another  crime  If  he  were  set  free  on 
bond? 

9.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  most  Important 
problem  facing  the  United  States  today? 

(a)  Air  and  water  pollution. 

(b)  Crime  and  violence. 

(c)  The  Vietnam  War. 

(d)  Inflation  (rise  In  the  cost  of  living) . 

(e)  Middle  East  crisis. 

(f)  Othen. 


CONGRESSMAN  RHODES' 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  send- 
ing out  a  questionnaire  to  my  212,000 
constituents  in  the  First  District  of  Ari- 
zona. I  am  most  anxious  to  have  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  on  these 
questions  which  cover  some  of  the  most 
important  issues  facing  our  Nation. 

I  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  this  poll  as  soon  as  they  are 
available. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 
QusartotmAOM 

1.  Do  you  favor  cutting  of  federal  loans 
and  grants  to  students  convicted  of  campus 
disorders? 

2.  When  students  stage  a  strike  on  a  col- 
lege campus,  do  you  think  the  non-striking 
students  have  a  right  to  continue  attending 
classes? 

8.  Do  you  agree  with  recent  proposals  to 
have  a  volunteer  Army  with  more  career  In- 
centives, and  abolition  of  the  draft  except  in 
time  of  war? 

4.  In  general,  do  you  favor  the  way  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  haa  conducted  his  Administra- 
tion? 

5.  Should  balancing  the  FedCTal  budget  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  Uvlng  be  given  priority 
over  greater  spending  on  Government  pro- 
grama? 

6.  Do  you  think  strikes  should  be  outlawed, 
and  a  labor  oourt  established  to  be  the  final 
voice  in  labor-management  disputes? 

7.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  aliould 
try  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  In  the 
Middle  East  by  providing  military  equipment 
to  Israel  ^^en  necessary? 

8.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Legislation  that  would  aUow  police 
officers    with    a    warrant    to    enter    private 


A  CONCERNED  CITIZEN  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
days  tliat  followed  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  invade  certain  privileged  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  much  of  it  hysterical,  fo- 
cused on  various  elements  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizenry  which  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

Unfortunately,  not  much  attention  was 
paid  to  those  individuals  who  supported 
him,  and  who  asked  that  sanity  and  rea- 
son prevail.  One  of  those  who  did  dare 
to  speak  up.  on  the  campus,  was  a  prom- 
inent Chicago  area  citizen,  Mr.  Gerald 
Gidwitz.  Mr.  Gidwitz  not  only  states  his 
case  very  persuasively  on  the  major  in- 
ternational Issues  of  the  day,  but  he  also 
was  willing  to  face  the  faculty  of  sin  Ivy 
university  virtually  singlehanded  in  de- 
fending the  President's  policy.  So  that  all 
of  the  readers  of  the  Rscoro  can  have 
tbe  benefit  of  Mr.  Oidwits's  thoughts,  I 
am  Inserting  his  open  letter  at  this  time: 
Cbicaco,  III.. 

May  26. 1970. 

Dbab  FELLOw-CrrasEi*:  Prior  to  World  War 
n  the  Western  democracies,  with  no  mem 
to  defend  themselves,  watched  one  aggreoalw 
military  government  In  Asia  take  over  Man- 
churia; a  second  in  Euroi>e  expand  into 
North  Africa  with  the  conquest  of  EthlopU: 
a  third  absorb  Latvia,  Uthuania  and  E»- 
tonla;  and  a  fourth  move  Into  the  Ruhr, 
Rhlneland,  Austria  and  Cssechoslovakla.  In- 
deed. Ceechoelovakla  died  for  "peace  In  our 
time."  When  Poland  was  divided  between 
two  of  the  aggressive  militants,  England 
realized  that  if  it  made  no  move  Its  treaties 
would  be  valueless  and  Its  word  would  be 
believed  nowhere.  Content  to  watch  from 
the  sidelines  the  warm-up  In  Spain  and  the 
conquest  of  millions  In  E\irope,  we,  also,  made 
no  move  either  to  Insure  freedom  for  othen 
or  to  protect  ourselves. 

Hitler,  in  Ueln  Kampf,  outlined  Ills  In- 
tended conquests  and  in  public  utteraneea, 
repeatedly,  acclaimed  the  "final  solution"  for 
the  Jews  and  the  "1000  Year  Reich."  Musso- 
lini announced  his  plans  and  Japan  pro- 
ceeded with  Its  "co-prosperity  sphere."  None 
of  the  dictators  dared  attack  untU  they 
were  sure  that  their  victims  could  not  de- 
fend  themaelvee.  Pearl  Harbor  triggered  a 
two-year  buildup  that  was  required  before  we 
could  become  effective. 

Today  our  new  generation,  who  apparently 
do  not  study  history,  politics,  or  even  cur- 
rent events,  want  to  follow  the  disastrous 
policies  of  the  I930's. 

Today  the   Communist  countries  tell   us 
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chat  Communism  wUl  conquer  Democracy. 
We  listen,  but  we  do  not  believe.  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, Uthuanla  are  still  In  Russia's  hands. 
All  the  Balkans  except  Greece  are  under  Com- 
munist domination.  The  uprising  In  Poland 
and  East  Germany  were  put  down  with  So- 
viet troops:  bloody  Hungary  la  but  a  memory; 
even  the  recent  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia 
has  apparently  made  no  impression. 

Today  Russia  has  a  stranglehold  on  Eu- 
rope's oil.  with  literally  hundreds  of  bases 
available  all  over  North  Africa.  Cuba  sits 
athwart  the  entrance  to  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  pumping  its  poison  into 
lAtln  America. 

The  forces  of  evil  are  again  on  the  move 
In  Asia.  Some  of  our  citizens  seem  to  want 
us  to  abandon  our  Allies  and  to  Ignore  the 
march  of  the  dictators  Just  as  was  done 
by  the  democracies  in  the  1930s. 

We  forget  that  we  are  still  negotiating  In 
Korea  and  In  Paris.  We  Ignore  the  Com- 
munist demands  for  surrender  in  Asia  as 
a  bargaining  ploy.  We  don't  want  to  believe 
that  demand  for  our  piecemeal  surrender  all 
over  the  world  is  a  non-negotiable  unwaver- 
ing goal. 

We  know  that  many  well-meaning  doctors, 
clergymen  and  others,  who  are  not  students 
of  history  or  power  politics,  are  deluded 
Into  believing  that  a  one-sided  desire  for 
peace  will  produce  It — even  though  our  ex- 
perience teaches  us  otherwise. 

We  hear  foolish  cries  for  unilateral  disar- 
mament because  our  good-hearted  people 
substitute  hope  for  observation  and  study, 
and  Ignore  the  evil  they  see. 

We  know  that  SDS  on  the  campuses  Is  an 
outgrowth  of  Communist  front  organiza- 
tions. We  know  that  the  SDS  claimed  a&O  to 
300  chapters  on  college  campuses  last  Fall. 
We  know  that  turmoil  exists  on  over  250 
campuses  today.  We  know  the  Communists 
are  past  masters  at  the  use  of  "fronts"  and 
"committees"  to  hide  the  Identities.  We  know 
they  are  past  masters  of  propaganda  and  at 
involving  the  Innocent  and  the  gullible  to 
create  Impressions  of  mass  support.  We 
watched  last  year's  warm-up  at  dozens  of 
colleges  and  read  in  our  papers  that  we  were 
promised  much  more  this  year  in  spite  of  all 
^at — we  are  surprised  at  the  turmoil  In  the 
campuses. 

What  kind  of  people  are  we  that  permit 
the  radical  inspired  riots  on  the  campus  to 
determine  our  foreign  policy? 

What  kind  of  people  are  we  that  denounce 
a  Democrat  President  when  he  finds,  when 
he  Is  In  office,  that  military  preparedness  at 
home  and  defense  or  our  Allies  abroad  Is  the 
only  safe  course  for  us? 

What  kind  of  people  are  we  that  denounce 
a  Republican  President  (who  follows  him) 
when  he  flnds  the  same  military  and  political 
conditions  and  finds  he  too — for  our  safety — 
must  follow  the  same  course? 

What  kind  of  people  are  we  that  act  as  If 
our  President  is  a  militarist,  an  imperialist — 
or  Just  plain  daft? 

What  kind  of  people  are  we  that  listen  to 
the  Communist  propaganda — either  direct 
from  Moscow  or  Peking,  or  second-hand  from 
our  own  radicals — and  select  all  the  dentm- 
clatlon  to  believe  and  Ignore  all  the  threats 
•gainst  us? 

What  kind  of  people  are  we  that  send  our 
sons  abroad  to  fight  for  peace  in  Asia  so  we 
won't  have  to  fight  for  It  In  America — then 
tie  their  hands  with  groimd  rules  on  bomb- 
ing the  enemy  in  Haiphong,  Hanoi,  North 
Vietnam,  and  across  the  border  m  Cambodia? 
Parhaps  If  we  learned  that  we  are  engaged 
la  a  combined  propaganda  war,  political  war, 
economic  war  and  military  war — an  orches- 
trated assault  OQ  us  and  our  Institutions — 
we  could  begin  to  understand  and  begin  to 
defend  ourselves. 

Perhaps  we  would  not  (all  for  the  other 
side's  propaganda  and  properly  address  otir- 
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selves  to  the  "third  world."  Perhaps  we  would 
take  political  action.  Perhaps,  instead  of 
helping  our  enemies  with  trade  and  the  con- 
struction of  automobile  and  truck  manufac- 
turing plants — and  other  plants  that  have 
been  built  by  the  dozen  to  help  our  ene- 
mies— we  would  Insist  on  peace  and  order 
first. 

Perhaps  If  we  can  win  the  propaganda  war, 
the  political  war  and  the  economic  war,  we 
won't  have  to  fight  a  military  war. 

We  should  rally  behind  our  President.  He 
has  the  responsibility,  the  desire  and  the 
knowledge  to  do  what  is  best  for  this  coun- 
try. Let  us  support  him  in  Asia  and  perhaps 
we  won't  have  to  fight  in  Latin  America. 

Those  who  ignore  history  may  have  to  re- 
live It — and  some  of  It  has  been  pretty 
horendous. 

Write  your  Senator  and  Represenatlves — 
and  President  Nixon  now ! 
Sincerely  yours, 

GxRALO  Gmwm. 


August  2Jt,  1970 


CONGRESSMAN  FULTON  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA  SPEAKS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  FtNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Rscoro  the  letter  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  outstanding  residents 
and  oflBcials  of  my  congressional  district 
advising  them  of  current  projects,  as  well 
as  the  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  this  91st  Congress.  In  ad- 
dition, I  have  asked  for  recommendations 
and  suggestions  for  final  legislative  ac- 
tion to  assist  me  in  making  the  necessary 
judgments  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reconvenes  after  Labor  Day. 

The  letter  foDows: 

CONGSBSS  or  THZ  UNITED  STATES, 

HOT7SE  or  Repkesentatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To  My  Good  Friends: 

We  are  now  weU  along  In  the  Second  Ses- 
sion of  the  current  Olst  Congress.  We  will 
be  reconvening  after  Labor  Day  recess  on 
Wednesday,  9  September  1970,  to  finish  the 
Session.  There  Is  still  major  legislation  to 
be  completed  by  the  House  after  action  by 
the  United  States  Senate. 

I  am  therefore  writing  to  you  to  let  you 
know  that  I  will  be  glad  to  have  your  rec- 
ommendations and  suggestions  for  final  leg- 
islative action,  before  the  Second  Session  of 
this  91st  Congress  adjourns  prior  to  General 
Election  on  Tuesday.  3  November  1970.  which 
this  year  is  both  a  State  and  National  elec- 
tion. 

I  am  now  on  the  Job  in  Washington  and 
back  In  good  health  for  some  time.  To  the 
present  date,  I  find  that  I  have  the  best  at- 
tendance record  for  the  current  year  1970  of 
any  of  the  four  United  States  Congressmen 
in  Allegheny  County.  I  believe  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  attendance  figures  for  1970 
as  follows: 

Jim  Fulton  (161  Record  Votes — 17  missed) , 
89.4%. 

Bob  Corbctt  (161  Record  Votea— 33 
missed),  86.7%. 

Joseph  Oaydos  (161  Record  Votes — M 
missed),  72.6%. 

WllUam  Moorhead  (161  Record  Votes — 45 
mlaeed),  73%. 

During  the  Congressional  official  reoees.  I 
have  been  working  in  my  Pittsburgh  office 


this  year.  Instead  of  taking  vacation.  I  am 
helping  our  local  communities  on  their 
mounuinous  garbage,  trash,  and  solid  waste 
disposal  problems  in  order  to  obtain  competi- 
tive bidding  to  keep  down  prices,  which  for 
many  families  have  doubled  In  a  year. 

I  am  working  on  the  Important  water  sup- 
ply and  sewage  projects  for  our  Boroe  and 
Townships,  &  Chartlers  Valley  Flood  Con- 
trol, and  Saw  Mill  Run  Flood  Control  &  Clean 
Up  project.  Also,  we  are  checking  the  1970 
US  Census  figures  for  our  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. If  you  have  anyone  In  your  family  or 
know  anybody  who  has  not  been  counted,  let 
me  hear  Immediately  at  my  Pittsburgh  office, 
in  order  to  notify  US  Census  Bureau  before 
1  September  deadline. 

I  will  be  glad  to  help  on  obtaining  absen- 
tee ballots  and  military  ballots.  Please  write 
me  or  telephone  our  Pittsburgh  office  (644- 
3876)  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  any 
voters  In  your  district  who  plan  to  be  out 
of  town  on  Election  Day.  Give  us  name,  & 
home  address  of  anyone  In  the  US  Military 
Service.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  that  forms 
for  absentee  or  military  ballots  are  sent  to 
these  people. 

Count  on  my  full  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. 

Cordially, 

Jim  Pulton. 

P.S. — So  you  personally  will  be  among  the 
first  to  know  of  my  current  work,  I  am 
sending  you  this  letter  which  I  am  later 
sending  to  our  Congressional   District. 

Jim. 

Sent  as  an  added  service  to  our  District 
(not  printed  at  Government  expense.) 


Jim. 


DON  PALK— "A  MAN  OP  ACTION  AND 
COMMUNITY   INVOLVEMENT" 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Just  been  advised  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  one  of  my  closest  friends,  Mr. 
Don  Falk  of  Eureka.  Calif.  This  out- 
standing attorney,  at  51  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  Harry  Falk.  Sr.,  was  a  member  of 
one  of  Humboldt  County's  most  respected 
families. 

While  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
family  of  legal  scholars,  Don  Falk  also 
will  be  remembered  by  his  countless 
friends  and  business  associates  as  a  man 
who  worked  day  and  night  for  his  com- 
munity and  his  beloved  Humboldt 
County. 

There  were  literally  hundreds  of  com- 
mimity  activities  that  Don  Palk  became 
involved  in.  He  always  knew  where  the 
action  was  and  what  was  required  to 
"keep  things  moving."  In  the  words  of 
Don  O'Kane  and  more  recently  Mike 
Johnston  of  the  Humboldt  Times -Stand- 
ard newspaper: 

If  Don  Falk  doesn't  know  about  It,  It  Just 
isn't  happening. 

I  have  never  known  a  msm,  with  the 
capacity  for  knowing  what  was  going  on 
as  did  Don  Falk.  He  knew  the  forest 
products  industry  and  its  impact  on  our 
economy  like  a  book.  And,  speaking  of 
books,  his  brother,  Harry,  Jr.,  wrote  a 
masterpiece,  a  book  on  timber  law.  Talent 
is  in  abimdance  in  this  illustrious  family. 
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Don  was  a  trusted  counselor  and  ad- 
viser on  many  matters  that  affected  our 
redwood  region.  His  insight,  judgment, 
and  depth  of  knowledge  will  be  missed 
tremendously  by  those  of  us  who  counted 
on  him  so  much  in  the  past. 

Por  many  years,  Don  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  transportation  committee  for 
the  combined  Eureka  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Humboldt  Board  of  Trade. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  remember  the  deci- 
sion, by  the  FAA,  to  close  some  42  flight 
service  stations  a  few  years  ago.  Among 
them,  was  the  Areata  Flight  Service  Sta- 
tion in  my  congressional  district. 

In  order  to  properly  illustrate  my  de- 
scription of  Don  Palk  as  "a  man  of  ac- 
tion," I  need  only  recall  his  efforts  dur- 
ing this  one  instance  and,  I  might  add, 
this  is  only  one  of  many. 

It  was  obvious,  at  the  outset,  that  we, 
a  small  segment  of  our  Nation's  popula- 
tion, were  going  to  have  to  unite  and 
consolidate  our  efforts  to  "take  on  Uncle 
Sam"  in  opposition  to  a  decision  made  by 
one  of  its  agencies.  Along  with  Dave 
Zebo,  aviation  director,  Don  Falk  and  I 
developed  the  strategy  and  format  for  a 
local  meeting  to  support  our  cause  to 
"Save  the  Areata  Flight  Service  Station" 
from  closure. 

The  successful  results  of  this  effort  are 
now  history,  but  the  magnitude  of  their 
importance  will  long  be  remembered  by 
local  people  because  it  was  during  and 
after  the  "big  flood  of  1964"  that  our 
position  in  defense  of  retaining  the  flight 
service  station,  really  came  into  promi- 
nence. With  the  harbor  closed  by  debris, 
all  roads  north,  east,  and  south  unusable 
due  to  extensive  bridge  damage,  it  was 
air  transportation  access  and,  in  par- 
ticular the  landing  aids,  the  approach, 
navigation  and  communications  systems 
of  the  Acrata  Plight  Service  Station, 
that  proved  to  be  the  necessary  equip- 
ment required  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  outside  world  at  this  critical  time  in 
our  history. 

In  attempting  to  eulogize  a  close 
friend,  it  is  dlfQcult  to  single  out  the 
most  significant  or  most  representative 
example  of  an  outstanding  msm's  many 
contributions  to  his  community  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  man. 

This  confrontation  with  Uncle  Sam, 
however,  will  always  come  to  mind  when 
I  think  of  and  remember  Don  Palk.  He 
was  a  fighter  for  his  clients,  his  com- 
munity, and  those  causes  he  believed  in. 
Our  success  and  rewards  for  fighting  for 
what  was  right  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  tenacity,  thoroughness,  and 
objectivity. 

Transportation — Land,  sea  and  air 
access  to  Humboldt  County  holds  the 
key  to  our  future  development. 

These  were  and  are  the  words  that 
shall  ring  forever  in  my  ears  because 
they  came  from  the  lips  of  my  close  and 
trusted  friend,  Don  Palk. 

As  an  aviator,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Roads,  Rivers,  and  Harbors  Subcom- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  shall  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  carry  ax  in  fulfilling  Dcm  Falk's 
dreams  and  objectives.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  will  see  full  reel- 
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izations  of  the  ultimate  in  benefits  for 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  Don  Psdk, 
the  man  who  literally  gave  his  life  to  his 
country. 

To  his  family  and  friends,  let  me  say, 
"Don  lived  his  life,  performed  his  duties 
and  did  his  deeds  as  he  wanted  to  do 
them."  What  more  can  we  expect  of  any 
man?  He  gave  his  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  all  that  was  constructive  and 
beneficial  to  those  he  served — his  con- 
tributions were  many. 
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poverty,  and  hopelessness  prevails  in 
many  instances  reported.  Let  us  act  now 
to  rescue  these  poor  people  from  the  hell 
they  live  in.  Now,  now — I  urge.  Surely  we 
will  not  delay.  I  plead  for  action  with  all 
my  heart. 


CONGRESS    MUST    HELP    MIGRANT 
WORKERS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  status 
and  condition  of  migrant  workers  is  giv- 
ing increasing  numbers  of  Americans 
deepest  concern  that  some  of  us  in  the 
(Congress  have  felt  for  some  time. 

Recent  disclosures  before  a  committee 
of  the  other  body  indicated  the  dire 
plight  of  the  lowly  people  and  their 
families,  who  earn  their  barest  living  by 
moving  from  place  to  place  and  are  en- 
gaged in  work  that  appears  to  have  little 
relevance  so  far  as  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  work  go  to  the  high  standards 
that  obtain  generally  in  American  indus- 
tries for  similar-type  labor. 

The  Congress  has  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  the  problems  of  the  mi- 
grants in  the  past,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  there  has  been  such  a  long  delay  in 
developing  some  feasible,  adequate  pro- 
gram for  this  proverty-stricken  group 
that  would  give  them  the  same  rights 
that  prevail  among  most  American  work- 
ers. But  I  think  our  continued  efforts  are 
beginning  to  show  results. 

Congress  has  known  for  some  time  of 
the  pathetic  conditions  of  lower  pay  and 
miserable  status  that  prevails  among 
some  of  these  workers,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  some  suitable,  afi^rmative  program 
is  developed  here  in  the  Congress  that 
will  bring  relief  and  do  Justice  to  migrant 
workers  and  their  families  throughout 
the  country,  who  so  urgently  need  our 
assistance,  according  to  the  testimony, 
among  others,  of  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  who  has  spe- 
cial reason  to  know,  since  his  great  com- 
pany employs  many  of  them,  and  is  will- 
ing to  help  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
migrants. 

Let  Congress  tarry  no  longer  in  cor- 
recting the  pitiable  conditions  affecting 
many  of  the  migrant  workers. 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  jjay,  though 
that  is  important.  It  Is  the  conditions  of 
their  work  which  are  reported  to  be  in 
many  instances  unsanitary,  dirty,  filthy, 
disease-ridden,  disgraceful,  and  that  is 
really  a  serious  reflection  on  the  public 
conscience  of  the  Nation. 

Congress  must  act  at  once.  There  can 
be  no  delay.  The  welfare  and  health  of 
these  workers  and  their  families  are 
being  worsened  until  depravity,  utter 


OUTLOOK    POR    THE    DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
James  P.  Grant,  president  of  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council,  presented  a 
paper  in  Jime  at  the  meeting  of  inter- 
national members  of  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  in  which  he  makes  some 
most  interesting  predictions  about  the 
future  of  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Grant  is  <Mie  of  only  a  few 
men  with  the  requisite  experience  and 
imderstanding  to  engage  in  such  bold 
"crystal  btill  gazing."  He  served  with  the 
U.N.  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration— 1946  to  1947 — and  the  Slno- 
American  Joint  Commission  on  Rural 
Reconstruction— 1948  to  1950.  He  has 
served  with  distinction  in  a  number  of 
posts  with  U£.  aid  programs,  including 
a  stint  as  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develw- 
ment.  He  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Near  East  and  South 
Asian  Affairs  from  1962  to  1964. 

I  want  particularly  to  draw  Mr.  Grant's 
assessment  of  the  importance  of  ample 
export  markets  for  the  developing  world 
to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members 
of  Congress.  The  wave  of  indiscriminate 
protectionism  we  are  currently  experi- 
encing, as  reflected  in  the  legislation 
receitly  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  is  certain  to  dose  off 
major  markets  for  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Grant's  paper  should  serve 
85  a  sharp  reminder  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  developing  nations  of 
such  protectionism. 

I  am  certain,  also,  that  Mr.  Grant's 
predictions  that  unemployment  will  siir- 
pass  the  food  crisis  as  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  facing  the  developing  na- 
tions, and  that  Latin  America  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  explosive  region  in  the 
developing  world  in  the  1970's,  will  be  of 
intense  interest  to  many  readers  of  the 
Record.  I  commend  Mr.  Grant  and  the 
Overseas  Development  Council  for  this 
excellent  article,  which  follows: 
Economic  and  Businxss  Ooti^ook  roa  th> 
Developing    Countries    in    the     1970'b: 
Trends  and  Issues 
(By  James  P.  Grant,  president.  Overseas  De- 
velopment Council,  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute,   international    members    meeting, 
June  ai  to  24, 1970) 

I.   BASIC   TRENDS 

The  recent  British  elections  were  a  lesson 
in  humility  for  pollsters  and  pundits  alike. 
They  show  that  making  predictions  is  always 
a  chancy  business,  even  in  highly-stable, 
hl^Uy-developed  countries.  How  much  more 
chancy,  therefore.  Is  the  business  of  predict- 
ing events  a  decade  hence  In  countries  of  tba 
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aeveloplng  world  stretching  Irom  Bant  AsU  to 
Africa  to  Latin  America. 

Despite  these  cautionary  words,  however. 
It  is  BtlU  possible  to  see  some  major  trends 
and  issues  that  will  be  ImporUnt  In  the  de- 
veloping world  during  the  1970'8;  and  It  Is 
possible  to  discuss  their  general  Implica- 
tions. 

Rate  of  economic  growth. 
There  are  a  number  ol  factors  that  are  of 
major  importance.  Plrst  among  these  Is  the 
rate  of  economic  growth,  with  Its  major 
UnpUcatlons  for  world  uade.  markets  and 
development.  During  the  1960'8  the  national 
product  of  the  developing  countries  grew 
at  an  unprecedented  rate,  averaging  five 
percent  annually.  In  the  I970's  a  still  higher 
average  grovrth  rate — six  percent  or  better- 
Is  likely,  and  the  national  product  of  aU  the 
non-Communist  developing  countries  taken 
together  should  Increase  from  slightly  over 
$300  billion  In  1870  to  some  $600  billion  In 
1980.  (This  will  be  roughly  comparable  to 
America's  QNP  ten  years  ago  and  Western 
Europe's  today.)  Yet  wUl  even  this  unprece- 
dented rate  of  growth  be  adequate  to  meet 
developing  country  needs  In  the  1970's? 

Even  more  Important,  will  today's  opll- 
mlBtlc  projections  of  developing  world  growth 
rates  be  realized  at  aU?  A  favorable  answer 
to  this  question  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  developed  countries.  They  must  maintain 
the  forward  momentum  of  their  trade  and 
assistance,  which  are  essential  for  progress 
In  the  developing  world.  Our  role  and  re- 
sponsibility are  clear. 

Of  course,  these  richer  countrtee  have 
much  to  gain  from  high  growth  rates  In  the 
developing  countries.  Indeed,  the  poorer  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  should  become  a  major 
market  In  the  1970's — even  though  It  will 
still  be  greatly  overshadowed  by  the  major 
developed  areas  of  Europe.  North  America 
and  Japan,  with  their  present  GNP  of  over 
$1,800  billion. 
Population  explosion  €md  unemployment 
Second,  there  Is  the  population  explosion, 
and  the  employment  crisis  that  Is  follow- 
ing hard  on  Its  heels.  Dxirlng  the  1970's,  the 
non-Communist  developing  world  will  add 
some  600  million  new  consumers,  although 
moat  of  them  will  have  low  Incomes.  This 
growth  will  be  equal  to  the  combined  popu- 
lation of  Africa  and  I^tln  America  In  1960. 
But  even  more  Important,  there  will  be  about 
170  million  additional  entranU  to  the  work- 
ing age  popxilatlon — 60  percent  more  than  la 
the  1960's.  when  there  was  a  worldwide 
growth  In  unemployment  despite  a  five  per- 
cent growth  In  output. 

This  prospect  Is  changing  the  nature  of  our 
bade  concern.  During  the  19«0'b.  the  major 
development  crisis  centered  on  the  problun 
of  feeding  the  rapidly  expanding  populatlooa 
at  the  developing  countries.  Then,  we  began 
to  push  back  the  spectre  of  world  famine 
through  the  agricultural  breakthrough 
known  as  the  Green  Revolution.  There  Is  still 
much  to  be  done  before  we  can  rightly  say 
that  famine  Is  conquered;  but  In  the  1970'8 
we  must  also  act  to  remedy  the  crippling  so- 
cial effects  of  the  unemployment  explosion 
In  the  developing  world. 

The  baby  boom  of  the  1»60'8  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  have  a  startling  Impact  on  the  num- 
ber of  new  entrants  to  the  Latin  American 
work  force,  and  will  begin  doing  the  same  in 
moet  of  Asia  later  In  the  1970-s.  These  new 
entrants  will  soon  Increase  the  labor  force  In 
their  respective  continents  by  srane  three  per- 
cent annuaUy;  and  they  will  bring  pressure 
to  beef  on  these  developing  societies  that  will 
be  far  more  Intense  than  any  ever  faced 
by  today's  developed  countries,  whose  labor 
forces  have  rarely  Increased  by  as  much  as 
one  percent  annuaUy.  How  can  these  new 
workers  earn  the  money  to  buy  the  food  tlaat 
U  now  Increasingly  avaUable?  How  can  the 
joba  be  found  that  wlU  entlUe  them— 4n  the 
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absence  of  sophisticated  welfare  schemes — 
to  share  In  the  benefits  of  general  economic 
growth?  How  can  they  become  active  mem- 
bers of  society  Instead  of  a  potential  threat 
to  It? 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  will  get  worse 
before  It  gets  better.  There  Is  sUU  no  end  In 
sight  to  the  population  explosion,  and,  for 
about  30  years  after  It  does  end,  the  labor 
force  will  grow  accordingly.  But  there  la 
room  for  hope:  the  present  rate  of  population 
Increase  may  begin  to  decline  slowly  on  a 
worldwide  basis  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Yet 
a  rapid,  large-scale  decline  will  depend  both 
on  new  technological  breakthroughs  and  the 
motivation  to  limit  family  size  that  comes 
with  modernization  and  economic  growth.  It 
Is  important — and  chilling — to  note  that  so 
far  In  history  no  major  area  or  country  has 
achieved  a  large-scale  breakthrough  In  reduc- 
ing Its  birth  rate  without  rapid  economic 
growth. 

Rural  development 
Third,  there  will  be  new  emphasis  during 
the  1970's  on  problems  of  agrlcultxire  and  ru- 
ral development.  Until  the  nild-1960's,  de- 
velopment efforts  focused  on  processes  of  In- 
dustrialization and  the  needs  of  urban  areas 
In  the  developing  countries.  In  most  of  them, 
the  larger  part  of  the  population  that  re- 
mained In  peasant  agriculture  contributed 
very  little  to  the  Increase  In  national  output 
and  constituted  a  drag  on  the  growth  rate. 
In  the  1970's,  however,  the  wholesale  Intro- 
duction of  modem  practices  Into  agriculture, 
combined  with  the  political  need  to  keep 
miKb  of  the  work  force  In  agriculture  to  cope 
with  the  unemployment  explosion,  will  cause 
developing  countries  to  pay  Increased  atten- 
tion to  the  goal  of  Increasing  production  and 
employment  In  rural  areas. 

Entirely  new  dynamics  will  appear  In  the 
farm  economy  of  most  of  the  developing 
world.  Agricultural  production  may  rise  to  an 
unprecedented  rate  of  four  percent  annually 
during  the  1970's — a  rate  never  achieved  over 
a  comparable  period  by  any  major  part  of  the 
developed  world  prior  to  World  War  n.  And 
there  will  be  profound  effects  on  the  demand 
for  agricultural  Inputs,  the  marketing  of 
greatly  increased  production,  and  patterns  of 
International  trade. 

Regional  trend* 
Fourth,  there  are  a  number  of  trends  that 
will  affect  individual  regions  of  the  develop- 
ing world  during  the  1970's.  East  Asia,  for 
example,  is  likely  to  have  the  most  rapid  per- 
centage growth  In  ONP  and  trade  ever  ex- 
perienced by  such  a  large  continental-sized 
populaUon  mass— 350  mlUlon  people.  This 
might  prove  true  even  If  Japan  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  region  for  statistical  pur- 
poses: In  19«9,  after  all.  collecUve  exports 
of  Korea.  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong.  Singapore, 
and  MaUysla  totaled  nearly  $7  billion,  and 
they  could  be  In  the  US  to  $20  billion  range 
by  1980.  At  the  same  time.  Japanese  involve- 
ment in  these  East  Asian  countries  In  terms 
of  trade.  Investment  and  aid  U  likely  to  In- 
crease many-fold.  How  can  this  vasUy  In- 
creased, and  potentially  health.  Involvement 
of  Japan  take  place  without  a  major  political 
backlash  In  the  region?  How  can  it  take 
place  without  producing  commercial  hoeUl- 
Ity  in  other  developed  countries? 

For  Its  part,  Latin  America  could  be  the 
most  explosive  region  In  the  1970'8:  there- 
fore Its  development  prospects  will  be  least 
predictable.  Just  as  South  Asia  was  the  cen- 
ter of  the  food  crisis  In  the  1970's,  Latin 
America  will  be  the  center  of  the  employ- 
ment crisis  m  the  1970'8.  Unfortunately,  of 
all  the  major  areas  of  continental  and  sub- 
contlnenUl  size.  It  Is  the  least  prepared  to 
cope  with  thia  problem.  Half  the  population 
already  Uvea  in  unstable  urban  envlron- 
meuta,  and  In  the  rural  areas,  where  half 
the  land  la  held  by  only  one  percent  of  the 
families,   conditions   are  not  conducive   to 
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producing  either  high  rural  employment  or 
social  stability. 

Trade 

Fifth,  there  will  be  real  trade  problems 
during  the  1970's.  In  recent  years,  the  trade 
of  the  less  developed  countries  has  grown 
faster  than  ever  before — by  some  five  percent 
per  year  In  volume.  But  this  Is  Btlll  not 
enough.  It  must  now  grow  by  an  average  of 
six  percent  annually  If  GNP  Is  to  grow  by  a 
like  amount.  The  developing  countries  will 
also  make  much  heavier  demands  for  a  root- 
and-branch  rationalization  of  world  trade 
and  production  in  order  to  help  meet  soaring 
employment  needs.  Very  likely,  this  will  pro- 
duce a  confrontation  between  the  have  and 
have-not  nations  on  the  Issue  of  the  In- 
creatlongly  protectionist  policies  that  many 
of  the  former  are  adopting  towards  the  prod- 
ucts of  both  agriculture  and  Industry. 

If  the  rich  countries  are  wise,  they  will 
help  avoid  this  confrontation.  How?  One  Im- 
portant measure  would  be  for  them  to  adjust 
their  domestic  economies  to  accommodate 
to— and  even  take  advantage  of — a  revolu- 
tionary change:  namely,  the  rapid  and  re- 
cent trend  towards  InternatlonaUzatlon  of 
production.  In  which  many  countries  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
single  Industrial  product.  This  development 
has  been  most  notable  so  far  in  the  electron- 
ics industry,  with  major  components  for 
products  of  American  companies  being 
manufactured  In  such  diverse  areas  as  Mex- 
ico, Korea.  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong.  Singapore 
and  Indonesia.  It  could  become  a  major 
"engine"  for  accelerating  both  the  indus- 
trializing process  and  the  Increase  of  exports 
by  many  developing  countries. 
Foreign  aid 

Sixth,  the  pattern  of  International  de- 
velopment aid  has  changed  considerably. 
This  Is  particularly  so  of  the  role  played  by 
the  United  States,  which  for  many  years  was 
the  mainstay  of  development  efforts.  Today, 
we  In  America  are  faltering  badly  in  our  de- 
velopment assistance  efforts  just  as  most 
other  developed  countries  are  preparing  to 
Increase  theirs  substantially. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  start  of  the 
cooperative  global  development  effort  In 
1061,  UjB.  net  official  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  will  drop  below  $3  billion 
In  1971 — a  figure  well  below  all  objective  as- 
aeaaments  of  the  United  SUtes'  fair  share. 
Meanwhile,  governmental  assistance  from 
other  developed  countries,  only  $3  billion  an- 
nually In  1961,  should  pass  the  $4  bUUoo 
mark  In  1971  and.  at  the  same  time,  be  made 
available  on  terms  that  on  average  are  equal 
to  or  better  than  tboee  applying  to  U.S. 
assistance. 

The  gross  flow  of  aid  and  private  Invest- 
ment to  the  developing  world  must  Increase 
substantially  during  the  1970's.  just  to  main- 
tain the  present  net  flow.  This  is  particularly 
true  because  of  the  service  payments  made 
by  developing  countries  on  private  and  pub- 
lic debt  owed  to  the  developed  countries  are 
likely  to  Increase  from  the  present  aimual 
rate  of  $5  billion  to  an  annual  rate  of  $10 
bUllon  by  1976. 

Because  of  the  other  trends  that  are  In- 
creasing the  need  for  a  major  development 
effort.  It  18  Indispensable  for  the  United 
States  to  revitalize  her  approach  to  the  de- 
veloping covmtrtes  within  the  next  three  or 
four  years.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  unique 
cooperative  global  assistance  effort  of  the 
1960'8  be  saved  from  atrophy  or  collapse.  And 
If  It  does  collapse,  we  can  then  expect  a  con- 
frontation between  the  poor  and  the  rich 
nations  that  will  become  increasingly  em- 
bittered. At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States,  m  contrast  to  Western  Europe  and 
Jm>an.  with  their  more  progressive  approach 
to  aid.  win  find  herself  increasingly  frozen 
out  of  developing  world  trade  and,  to  a  leanr 
extent,  frozen  out  of  Inveetment  opportuni- 
ties In  much  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
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Internal  unreat 
Finally,  the  1970'8  hold  out  the  danger  of 
a  confrontation  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  that  goes  beyond  the  familiar  gap  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  nations. 
ThU  IB  the  growing  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  within  many  developing  countries, 
made  clear  by  Latin  American  experience. 
The  1960's  demonstrated  that  rapid  economic 
growth  \B  possible  in  most  parts  of  the  de- 
veloping world;  although  this  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  Improvement  in  the  standard  ol 
living  for  many  of  their  peoples.  Further- 
more, the  population  explosion  means  that 
even  a  continuation  of  that  decade's  five  per- 
cent growth  rate  will  not  be  adequate  to  pre- 
vent a  large  and  growing  group  of  unem- 
ployed and  dispossessed  people  In  most 
developing  countries. 

The  developed  countries  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  these  internal  problems;  Indeed  busl- 
neasmen  engaged  In  countries  facing  the 
threat  of  mass  unemployment  will  find  that 
their  activities  are  jeopardized  Increasingly 
by  civil  unrest  and  the  resentment  that  is 
natural  in  situations  of  mass  poverty  and 
discontent. 

In  viewing  the  program  of  the  developing 
world  during  the  1970's,  businessmen,  in 
particular,  should  look  at  several  key  barom- 
eters including: 

1.  The  ability  of  Individual  developing 
countries  to  cope  with  Internal  pressures  for 
progress  and  social  justice.  Failure  to  cope 
with  these  problems  will  lead  to  strong 
moves  for  reform,  at  the  least,  or  to  more 
toppling  of  governments.  The  latter  events 
will  frequently  be  followed  by  a  move  to  the 
right,  leading  In  turn  to  Internal  turmoil 
fomented  by  the  left — as  has  been  sym- 
iKJlized  recently  by  the  kldnapings  In  Guate- 
mala and  Brazil.  Alternatively,  there  could 
be  a  move  to  the  nationalistic  left,  as  has 
happened  in  Peru,  with  subsequent  harass- 
ment of  outside  Investors; 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  rich  nations 
and  poor  nations  are  able  to  conduct  their 
relations  at  the  governmental  level  on  the 
basis  of  cooperation  instead  of  confronta- 
tion. If  there  Is  a  cooperative  world  effort 
on  trade  and  aid,  the  political  atmosphere 
in  the  developing  world  will  be  far  more 
Ukely  to  aid  settlement  of  the  Inevlteble 
problems  that  will  arise  between  foreign  In- 
vestors and  governments.  But  IX  confronta- 
tion Is  the  pattern  of  relations,  then  In  many 
developing  countries  the  prospects  of  for- 
eign Investment  will  be  bleak.  Indeed;  and 
3.  The  degree  to  which  foreign  corpora- 
tions are  willing  to  play  a  role  that  con- 
tributes to  the  progress  of  developing  coun- 
tries. During  the  1970's,  these  countries  will 
place  a  particularly  high  premium  on  for- 
eign investments  which  promise  to  provide 
significant  added  employment.  If  the  devel- 
oped countries  encourage — or  at  least  per- 
mit— the  current  trend  toward  the  intema- 
lionallzlng  of  production  that  Is  by  nature 
labor-intensive,  the  Image  of  foreign  invest- 
ment should  be  enhanced.  But  the  Image 
can  be  expected  to  deteriorate  If  the  de- 
veloped countries  halt  or  reverse  this  trend. 
This  would  leave  the  field  of  foreign  Inveat- 
ment  almost  exclusively  to  firms  that  are 
either  engaged  In  resource  extraction  or  in- 
terested In  developlng-country  numufac- 
turing  primarily  for  purposes  of  retaining 
or  penetrating  markets  in  the  developing 
country  in  which  the  plant  is  located.  Firms 
owning  overseas  mineral  resources  are  par- 
ticularly likely  to  suffer  when  there  are  con- 
fronUtlons  that  pit  rich  against  poor, 
whether  they  take  place  within  or  between 
coimtrles.  The  growing  world  demand  for 
mineral  resources  and  competition  for  them 
among  developed  countries  will  make  It 
easier  for  the  developing  countries  to  play 
off  developed  countries'  firms  against  e»ch 
other  and  to  dispose  of  production  from  ex- 
propriated properties. 
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a.    DIBCU8SION 

GroiBth  of  output  in  the  developing  countries 
Several  major  factors  make  It  Ukely  that 
the  developing  countries  as  a  whole  will 
have  a  growth  rate  in  the  19708  that  is  even 
higher  than  their  unprecendented  annual 
average  of  five  percent  during  the  1960s. 
There  are  two  that  are  most  Important:  first, 
the  breakthroughs  in  modem  agriculture 
made  in  the  late  1960's  by  many  peasant 
farmers  from  one  end  of  Asia  to  the  other; 
second,  the  prospect  that  the  proportion  of 
such  farmers  will  Increase  substantially  In 
the  1970s.  As  noted  earlier,  agricultural  pro- 
duction could  rise  to  the  unprecedented  rate 
of  foiir  percent  annually  during  this  decade. 
New  high-yielding  varieties  of  cereals,  not- 
ably wheat  and  rice,  have  spread  across  many 
countries  of  Asia  at  a  rate  exceeding  even 
the  recordbreaklng  spread  of  hybrid  com 
across  the  United  States  in  the  1950b.  The 
expansion  In  Asia  has  progressed  as  follows: 

(Total  acres  In  production) 

1964-65   —  200 

1965-66 37,000 

196fr-67   4,800,000 

1967-68  20,000.000 

1968-69  34.000.000 

1969-70  -h40,000,000 

If  replacement  of  local  varieties  with  high- 
yielding  seeds  has  raised  output  by  half  a 
ton  per  acre — a  conservative  assumption — 
then  the  more  than  40  million  acres  planted 
in  1969-70  will  have  expanded  the  Asian  food 
supply  by  20  million  tons,  which  Is  more  than 
$2  billion  worth  of  grain. 

Thin  agricultural  revolution  also  has  Im- 
portant implications  for  international  as  well 
as  domestic  business  and  manufacturing.  Not 
only  do  the  new  varieUes  require  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  agricultural  inputs,  such  aa 
fertilizers  and  pesticides;  but  they  also  have 
been  profitable  enough  to  provide  significant 
income  in  the  rural  areas  for  Increased  in- 
vestment and  purchase  of  consumer  goods. 

This  rapid  modernization  of  peasant  agri- 
culture, particularly  in  Asia  and  North  Africa, 
can  be  expected  to  oontlnue  \inabated  in  the 
first  half  of  this  decade.  It  will  provide  both 
a  rapidly  growing  rural  market  for  industrial 
goods  and  lower-cost  production  of  agicul- 
tual  commodities  for  mass  consumption. 

Will  this  nKunentum  continue  into  the  late 
1970's?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  ability  of  the  Asian  coun- 
tries to  shift  land  that  is  no  longer  required 
to  produce  rice  and  wheat  for  domestic  con- 
sumption into  one  of  two  alternative  uses: 
either  production  of  foodstuffs  for  e^KHt,  or 
production  of  alternative  crops,  such  as  feed- 
grains,  to  meet  a  rising  domestic  demand  for 
protein.  In  the  Phlllpplnee,  for  example,  30 
to  40  percent  of  the  land  now  in  rice  pro- 
duction will  probably  no  longer  be  needed  to 
meet  domestic  rice  needs  by  the  mld-1970B. 
Therefore,  the  use  of  this  acreage  and  its 
farmers  in  effective  ways  will  be  vital  to  the 
economic  and  political  progreas  of  the  Phll^- 
piness  during  the  late  19701b. 

Prospects  such  as  this  one  point  up  a 
significant  fact:  that  the  aid.  trade,  and  in- 
vestment p<*icies  of  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries toward  the  developing  world  will  play 
a  vital  part  in  the  rate  of  expansion  and  fu- 
ture course  of  the  Green  Revolution.  For  one 
thing,  many  countries  depend  on  aid  financ- 
ing and  on  the  expansion  of  indigenous  pro- 
duction by  multinational  oorporatlMis  in 
order  to  obtain  the  fertilizer  that  they  must 
have  to  grow  the  new  high-yleldtng  crop 
varieties. 

For  another  thing,  the  Increasing  number 
of  developing  countries  in  Asia  that  have  a 
rice  surplus  available  for  export  find  them- 
selves to  be  dependent  on  the  rice  pedicles  of 
the  developed  countries,  notably  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  The  United  States,  the 
largearti  rtce  exporter  (by  virtue  of  subsidies 
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because  its  production  costs  are  well  above 
the  world  price).  Is  beginning  to  hcdd  a 
BlzaMe  portion  of  its  rice  acreage  out  of 
producUon;  it  wlU  probably  hold  back  more 
In  the  future  because  of  reduced  Asian  de- 
mands for  rice  imports.  Japan,  however,  is  the 
only  country  in  a  position  to  avert  a  major 
collapse  of  the  world  rice  market  in  the 
1970's,  since  it  is  the  only  large  high-Income 
country  that  consumes  rice  as  her  staple  food. 
With  an  internal  support  price  of  $420  per 
ton — nearly  triple  the  world  market  price — 
Japan  may  be  the  most  flagrant  violator  of 
the  law  of  comparative  advantage  of  any 
cereal  producing  country.  Not  only  Is  Japan 
no  longer  an  Importer  of  rice  but  It.  like  the 
United  States,  is  also  now  subsidizing  its 
export,  thereby  seriously  depressing  prices 
in  the  world  market  and  redtidng  the  market 
for  those  exports  upon  which  many  develop- 
ing countries  depend  for  their  living. 

Finally,  achieving  a  high  rate  of  economic 
g^wth  will  require  a  continuation  of  the 
rapid  expansion  of  world  trade  that  marked 
the  past  two  decades.  At  the  same  time,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
major  trade  issues,  including  the  need  for 
the  developing  countries  to  gain  Increased 
access  to  developed  country  markets;  a  de- 
cision by  the  indiistrial  nations  to  end  their 
discriminatory  treatment  of  the  LDCs;  and 
the  development  of  regional  markets  among 
the  developing  countries.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  however,  their  growth  and  prosperity  Is 
stUI  not  essential  to  that  of  the  developed 
countries.  Yet,  by  the  same  t<Aen.  a  slowing 
down  of  gpovrth  in  the  developed  countries 
would  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  LDC'e. 
A  worldwide  recession  would  not  only  reduce 
greatly  the  market  for  developlng-country 
goods,  but  it  would  also  affect  serioxisly  the 
willingness  of  the  industrialized  ooiintries  to 
extend  large  amounts  of  aid.  Fortunately,  a 
continued  rapid  growth  In  world  trade  during 
the  1970's  seems  likely. 

77ie  employment  crisis 

The  growth  rate  of  the  developing  world  is 
also  likely  to  Increase  because  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  its  labor  force.  This  pro^>ect 
could  have  some  beneficial  effects,  leading  to 
a  growth  in  the  number  of  productive  indi- 
viduals in  the  labor  force  and,  in  turn,  to 
an  Increase  in  output.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, unemployment  probably  will  atlll  be  on 
the  upswing,  as  the  nximber  of  working-age 
individuals  oontlnues  to  outpace  the  avali- 
abiUty  of  jobs. 

Until  recently,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
regard  unemployment  in  the  poor  countries 
merely  as  symptomatic  of  underdevelopment. 
But  during  the  last  decade,  unempolyment 
rose  in  the  developing  world  as  a  whole,  even 
though  growth  itself  expanded  rapidly  In 
many  LDC's.  In  nkost  of  them  at  the  present 
time,  between  ten  and  twenty  percent  of  the 
entire  male  labor  force  is  either  openly  un- 
employed or  so  underused  or  poorly  used  that 
there  Is  little  difference.  This  problem  is 
most  acute  in  urban  areas,  and  is  particularly 
serious  in  Latin  America,  where  the  \irban 
population  has  grown  twice  as  fast  as  the 
number  of  xirban  jobs.  Indeed,  since  1960.  the 
unemployment  rate  on  that  continent  has 
about  doubled. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  recent  i 
mente.  notedly  by  David  Morse.  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion; by  Robert  McMamara  oi  the  World 
Bank;  and  by  Raul  Preblsch  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  They  all  con- 
clude that  unempK^ment  will  probably  be- 
come far  worse  as  the  children  produced  by 
the  population  explosion  which  sorted  in 
nxt  1960*8  swells  the  labor  tone  of  the  1970's. 
New  entrants  to  the  labor  force  In  this  decade 
will  be  some  60  percent  greater  than  in  the 
past.  In  aooM  areas,  particularly  In  Latin 
America  where  the  population  explosion 
started  earlier,  the   increase  will   be  even 
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Ugher.  There  the  populaUon  of  working  age 
wUl  increase  from  some  153  mllUon  In  1970 
to  over  300  nillllon  by  1980.  an  Increase  of 
nearly  three  percent  annually. 

Meanwhile.  In  India  the  work  force  may 
increase  from  210  mUUon  In  1970  to  273  mU- 
llon  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  In  the  first 
week  of  the  decade  alone,  over  100  thousand 
more  new  workers  appeared  for  Jobs  than 
older  workers  stepped  aside  to  make  room  for 
them;  and  each  week  for  the  next  ten  years 
the  number  wlU  be  higher,  until  In  the  dec- 
ade's last  week,  the  net  addlUon  of  workers 
to  the  Indian  economy  will  be  about  140 
thousand. 

In  comparison  with  previous  experience, 
these  projections  seem  even  more  pessimistic. 
In  particular,  the  developing  countries  face 
a  far  more  serious  employment  problem  than 
did  the  presently  developed  countries  dur- 
ing their  comparable  period  of  Induatrializa- 
Uon.  The  work  forces  of  the  latter  grew  by 
less  than  one  percent — usually  by  only  0.5 
percent  or  so,  compared  to  the  current  an- 
nual increase  of  2.5  percent  to  3  percent  In 
the  LDC's.  In  addition,  the  technology  of  50 
and  75  years  ago  was  far  more  labor-intensive 
than  that  being  Introduced  Into  developing 
naUons  today,  and  therefore  was  better  able 
to  absorb  new  workers. 

There  are  also  grave  social  Implications  of 
this  massive  unemployment.  The  unemploy- 
ment problem  can  further  distort  the  al- 
ready wide  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
within  developing  countries  themselves.  The 
earth's  food  supply  may  be  sufficient  to  feed 
everyone,  but  there  wUl  be  many  people  who 
do  not  have  the  Income  needed  to  pay  for  a 
share  of  It. 

Many  countries  In  the  1970'8  will  have  un- 
employment on  a  scale  comparable  to.  or  ex- 
ceeding, the  levrts  In  the  Western  nations 
during  the  worst  years  of  the  Depression. 
But  imllke  our  experience  In  the  1930'8.  there 
will  be  a  sizeable  group  In  the  developing 
coxmtries  whose  standard  of  living  will  be 
rising  rapidly  while  unemployment  Is  In- 
creasing, thereby  sharpening  the  contrast 
between  those  for  whom  the  system  Is  work- 
ing and  those  for  whom  It  Is  not.  - 

The  cities  will  become  politically  exploSve, 
as  we  have  seen  recently  in  Ceylon,  with  Idle 
hands  reaching  out  to  tear  down  the  eco- 
nomic systems  which  leave  them  without  op- 
portimlty  to  make  their  own  lives  liveable. 
And  with  even  stronger  reason,  growing  un- 
employment  will  lead  to  much  greater 
stresses  between  the  developing  world  and 
both  the  Industrialized  countries  and  their 
great  corporations. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  It  Is  now  evi- 
dent that  the  employment  problem  threatens 
to  become  unmanageable  In  the  1970's  unless 
leaders  of  developed  and  developing  countries 
alike  pay  high-level  political  attention  to 
them,  even  more  than  was  required  to  begin 
coping  with  the  world  food  crisis  In  the 
1960's. 

What  to  do  about  unemployment? 
Some  economists  have  begun  to  address 
this  problem  seriously;  and  a  number  of  ma- 
jor economic  research  centers  have  made  un- 
employment In  the  developing  countries  a 
principal  subject  of  their  research  In  the  past 
two  years.  Out  of  their  work  there  is  already 
beginning  to  emerge  some  tentative  ap- 
proaches to  solving  the  problem. 

To  begin  with,  there  Is  a  conventional  ap- 
proach that  ties  employment  In  with  eco- 
nomic growth.  Accordingly,  there  should  be 
a  greatly  stepped-up  growth  rate,  pcutlcu- 
larly  In  the  Industrial  sector.  This  emphasis 
on  Industrial  growth  derives  from  the  fact 
that  at  a  point  In  the  modernization  of  the 
agricultural  sector,  employment  In  that  sec- 
tor will  begin  to  fall  rapidly.  This  Is  a  tra- 
ditional sequence;  thus,  agricultural  en^ 
ployment  In  the  U.S.  Is  now  less  than  the 
eight    million    people    currently    attending 
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American  universities!  Of  course,  we  were 
able  to  adjust  to  this  shift  through  our  In- 
crease In  Industrial  Jobs. 

How  does  this  need  for  IndustrltU  growth 
work  out  In  actual  figures?  Here  are  some 
statistics  from  a  new  economic  model  de- 
signed to  estimate  the  rate  that  gross  do- 
mestic product  (ODP)  must  Increase  In  a 
country  In  order  for  all  the  increase  In  the 
size  of  Its  labor  force  to  be  absorbed  In  non- 
agricultural  Jobs.  In  this  model  the  growth 
In  ODP  does  not  take  account  of  a  decrease 
In  employment  on  the  land,  nor  would  It  help 
elminate  the  existing  backlog  of  under-em- 
ployment  and  unemployment: 
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Typical  Asian  country. 

$100 

2.5 

10.2 

Typical  Latin 

American  country... 

300 

3.1 

9.3 
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country 

100 

2.7 

U.O 

These  are  striking  estimates  of  GDP  growth 
required  in  the  developing  countries;  and 
they  become  even  more  so  when  compared 
with  the  experience  of  developed  countries. 
The  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  reached 
the  point  at  which  all  the  Increase  of  the 
labor  force  could  be  absorbed  In  nonagrlcul- 
tural  Jobs  with  a  GDP  growth  rate  that  was 
only  Just  over  two  percent  annually;  and  the 
U.S.  reached  the  same  point  while  achieving 
a  growth  rate  of  only  three  percent  per  year. 

It  Is  this  type  of  analysis  which  led  Raul 
Prebisch  to  call  In  his  recent  report  for  a 
growth  rate  In  Latin  America  of  at  least 
eight  percent  annually.  But  would  attaining 
even  this  target — a  very  ambitious  one — be 
enough?  Some  economists  are  skeptical  that 
the  employment  problem  can  be  solved  mere- 
ly by  expanding  the  growth  rate  to  excep- 
tionally high — some  would  say  astronomical- 
ly high — levels.  It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  at 
some  point  growth  rates  vrlU  have  to  rise  as. 
In  turn,  will  levels  of  Imports  and  exports. 

Yet  there  undoubtedly  will  also  need  to  be 
major  new  Innovations  before  the  employ- 
ment Issue  will  be  well  In  hand.  Just  as  the 
high-yielding  "miracle  seeds"  had  to  be  de- 
veloped before  we  could  begin  to  make  prog- 
ress In  meeting  the  food  problem  during 
the  late  190O's.  Nor  can  we  expect  that  a 
single  new  Innovation  will  be  able  to  do  for 
unemployment  what  the  seeds  are  doing  to 
end  hunger.  There  Is  no  "miracle"  social  or 
econcnnlc  policy  to  cope  with  unemployment. 

Innovationa 

There  are  three  areas  of  Innovation  which 
stand  out.  In  addition  to  the  basic  long  term 
need  to  stem  the  rapid  Increase  In  popula- 
tion. First,  there  must  be  more  labor-inten- 
sive production.  Since  the  ratio  of  labor  sup- 
ply to  capital  supply  Is  greater  In  developing 
countries  than  In  the  developed  world.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  former  should  use  more  labor 
Intensive  techniques,  at  least  In  the  short 
run.  Unfortunately,  few  countries  or  corpora- 
tions In  any  part  of  the  world  have  yet  ap- 
proached this  problem  seriously.  In  fact,  the 
vast  research  facilities  of  the  Industrialized 
countries  and  the  multi-national  corpora- 
tions are  devoted  largely  to  finding  more 
capital-Intensive  ways  of  displacing  hlgh-coet 
labor.  Nowhere  Is  there  the  research  cap- 
ability to  address  the  problem.  Again,  the 
breakthroughs  In  agriculture  did  not  occur 
until  the  major  U.S.  foundations  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  tackle  that  problem  In  a 
specific  and  concentrated  way. 

Second,  the  LDC's  must  continue  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  the  low  cost  of  their  labor 
force  as  part  of  a  new  process  of  tntematlonal 
production;    and    the    developed    countries 


must  permit  them  to  capitalize  on  this  com- 
parative advantage.  Historically,  most  de- 
veloping countries  have  Increased  their  ex- 
ports either  by  selling  primary  products  in 
which  they  had  a  comparative  advantage,  or 
by  selling  Industrial  goods  which  they  pro- 
duced Initially  for  their  domestic  markets. 
But  in  recent  years,  low  cost  labor  In  certain 
countries  has  come  to  be  increasingly  treated 
as  a  valuable  resource  in  its  own  right,  and 
multinational  corporations  have  worked  ef- 
fectively with  these  countries  to  utilize  this 
resource.  The  U.S.  electronics  Industry,  as 
noted  earlier,  has  reacted  to  tough  foreign 
competition  by  moving  much  of  the  labor- 
intensive  part  of  Its  production  overseas  to 
coimtrtes  like  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong,  South 
Korea,  and  Mexico.  The  fruits  of  these  labors 
are  then  re-imported  for  assembly  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  movement 
towards  production  that  Is  truly  rational- 
ized, but  not  Just  between  different  com- 
panies In  separate  countries;  production  Is 
also  being  rationalized  within  Individual 
companies  which  make  separate  components 
of  their  own  products  In  different  countries 
In  order  to  take  advantage  themselves  of  the 
law  of  comparative  advantage.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, this  nascent  Innovation  is  being  met 
with  loud  outcries  from  some  in  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  who  see  U.S.  Jobs  going 
abroad.  There  will  of  course  be  adjustment 
problems  In  the  U.S.,  as  we  use  our  com- 
parative advantage  to  remain  competitive  In 
world  markets.  Properly  managed,  rather 
than  decreasing  the  number  of  Jobs  in  the 
U.S.,  this  will  ensure  that  our  technological 
advances  continue  to  create  additional  em- 
ployment at  home  In  sophistical  Industries. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  react  to  competitive 
pressures  by  adopting  protectionist  p>ollcles, 
the  nximber  of  Jobs  at  home  and  our  general 
standard  of  living  would  both  be  affected 
adversely.  Parenthetically,  It  should  be  noted 
that  many  developing  coimtrtes,  with  their 
emphasis  on  import  substitution  without 
regard  to  cost  and  on  over-valued  exchange 
rates,  have  seriously  reduced  their  capacity 
to  take  advantage  In  International  trade  of 
the  low  cost  of  their  labor  force. 

Third — and  possibly  the  most  promising 
way  to  ease  the  tinemployment  problem — 
it  is  possible  to  Increase  the  use  of  labor 
through  broad  constitutional  and  organiza- 
tional changes  in  agriculture.  The  problem 
can  be  stated  simply:  How  can  rural  areas  be 
made  more  attractive,  thereby  helping  to 
slow  the  overflow  of  migrants  to  the  cities? 
We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  that  adopt- 
ing an  integrated  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas  can  make  it  possible  for 
countries  to  have  a  substantial  beneficial 
impact  on  both  growth  and  employment. 

Obviously,  this  Increase  in  rural  produc- 
tion would  generate  broeder-based  purchas- 
ing power.  But  even  better,  the  character  ol 
rural  demand  Itself  can  contribute  to  de- 
velopment. In  these  areas  It  tends  to  be 
different  from  urban  middle-class  and  up- 
per-class demand  of  the  tyi)e  prevalent  In 
Latin  America,  by  focusing  on  goods  with 
a  lower  foreign  exchange  component  which 
are  both  more  labor  Intensive  and  more 
easily  produced  in  smaller  towns.  An  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  basic  foodstuffs 
also  permits  major  programs  for  expanding 
the  work  force  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  virlthout  the  heavy  inflationary  or  for- 
eign exchange  pressures  which  were  Inevita- 
ble with  a  more  stagnant  agriculture.  This  Is 
because  most  of  the  Increased  Income  of 
workers  at  the  bottom  of  the  wage  scale  goes 
for  Increased  consumption  of  food. 

However,  special  measures  will  be  required 
if  this  focus  on  rural  production  Is  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  providing  em- 
ployment. In  Taiwan,  for  example,  where 
there  Is  a  seven  acre  limit  on  farms,  the 
agrtcuilttunl  breakthrough  has  been  far 
more  labor-intensive  than  that  In  the  In- 
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dlan  Punjab,  where  the  size  of  fanns  Is  un- 
restricted and  the  larger  ones  make  use  of 
large  scale  mechanization. 

In  Taiwan,  these  land  limitations  have 
induced  the  successful  farmer  to  be  increas- 
ingly Innovative  with  his  small  acreage; 
whereas  In  the  Punjab,  a  farmer  who  has 
been  successful  with  one  Innovation  has 
tended  Instead  to  take  advantage  of  It  by 
buying  more  backward  and  labor-intensive 
farms.  This  means  that  Punjabi  farms  of 
over  100  acres  have  more  than  doubled  in 
size  on  average  In  recent  years;  and,  as  a 
result,  the  successful  farm  In  Taiwan  is  not 
only  far  more  labor-intensive,  but  is  also 
much  more  productive  in  terms  of  yields 
per  acre.  This  is  a  strong  argument  for  those 
policies  collectively  knovtm  as  land  reform. 

In  addition,  labor-intensive  public  works 
projects  tend  to  be  far  more  productive  and 
profitable  In  rural  areas  where  there  are 
rapidly  increasing  crop  yields.  These  increas- 
ing yields  add  greatly  to  the  returns  from  In- 
vestment In  farm-to-market  roads  and  small 
scale  Irrigation  projects.  Indeed,  the  combi- 
nation of  Increased  yields  and  labor-inten- 
sive social  systems  has  been  a  feature  of  the 
broadly-based  economic  breakthroxighs 
achieved  by  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea. 

The  private  sector 

These  three  innovations  may  help  ease 
the  problems  of  employment  In  the  devel- 
oping world.  But  the  coming  crisis  also  has 
many  Implications  for  International  private 
Investment  and  for  the  multinational  cor- 
poration. In  the  first  place,  the  developing 
countries  will  place  an  Increasingly  high  pre- 
mium on  foreign  Investments  which  promise 
to  be  labor-intensive  or  which  In  other  ways 
provide  significant  employment.  Further- 
more, there  should  be  major  new  sales  op- 
portunities for  corporations  making  both 
consiuner  and  producer  goods  for  which 
there  is  high  demand  in  rapidly-growing  ru- 
ral areas. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  prospect  of  In- 
creasing unemployment  bodes  ill  for  the  po- 
litical stability  of  these  countries.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  Latin  America,  because 
the  economies  and  societies  of  those  nations 
generally  are  not  structurally  prepared  to 
deal  readily  with  the  problem. 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  climate  of  tincer- 
tainty  and  potential  civil  strife  is  not  the 
best  one  for  business  and  trade.  Indeed,  this 
problem  clearly  establishes  a  link  between 
Western  concern  for  the  unemployment 
problem  In  the  developing  countries  and  the 
future  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
them.  In  addition,  the  unemployment  crisis 
will  lead  the  developing  countries  to  Increase 
their  pressure  on  the  Industrialized  nations 
to  open  markets.  This  question  Is  now  upon 
us.  as  wo  are  discussing  with  the  OECD  the 
best  means  for  extending  preferences  to  the 
products  of  the  LDC's.  We  will  either  meet 
this  problem  successfully  now;  or  we  will 
see  It — and  all  of  our  business  relations  with 
the  developing  world — get  much  worse  later. 

Special  regional  trends 

Massive  studies  could  be — and  are  being- 
written  on  the  problems  facing  each  of  the 
world's  regions  during  the  I970's.  For  exam- 
ple. Raul  Prebisch  has  Just  completed  an 
outstanding  analysis  of  Latin  America  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  And 
early  this  fall  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
will  conclude  its  study  of  Asian  development 
But  for  this  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  our  concern  to  a  few  regional  fsictora 
that  warrant  special  emphasis. 

East  Asia 
East  Asia  Is  no  going  through  an  extremely 
dynawnlc  period  of  econwnlc  change.  Its  eco- 
nomic growth  currently  exeeds  that  of  any 
other  group  of  developing  countries  and  Is 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so  during  the  1970's, 
unless  there  Is  a  catastrophic  military  and 
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political  collapse  In  Indo-Chlna,  with  reper- 
cussions 1;hroughout  Southeast  Asia. 

This  region  of  more  than  350  million  peo- 
ple is  today  heavily  dominated  by  the  dy- 
namics of  Japan's  extrordinary  grovrth.  But 
the  Japanese  "economic  miracle"  is  not  alone 
In  explaining  the  region's  great  strides  for- 
ward: many  other  East  Asian  countries — in- 
cluding Taiwan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Singa- 
pore, and  Malaysia — have  also  followed  eco- 
nomic policies  designed  to  maximize  their 
growth  opportunities. 

Unfortunately,  this  pattern  has  not  been 
repeated  everywhere.  Indonesia  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  PhlUppmes  are  the  slow 
developers  in  East  Asia.  However,  the  Impetus 
behind  the  region  °s  growth  are  so  great  that 
these  countries  should  achieve  progress  at 
or  above  the  world  average  during  the  1970'8, 
even  if  management  of  their  resources  is 
only  moderately  g^xxl. 

Still,  by  the  end  of  the  decade  J^>an's 
role  In  the  region  will  be  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  It  Is  today — ^possibly  by  a 
factor  of  ten.  Will  this  explosion  of  Japanese 
activity  In  East  and  Southeast  Asia  involve 
some  form  of  partnership  with  the  develop- 
ing and  developed  countries?  Or  will  It  be 
largely  a  unilateral  intervention,  with  the 
United  States  lessening  Its  interest  in  the 
economy  of  the  area  at  the  same  time  It 
disengages  militarily,  thereby  leading  to  a 
form  of  Japanese-dominated  "co-prosperity 
sphere?"  If  the  latter  proves  to  be  the  case, 
we  can  expect  active  resentment  of  Japan  by 
developing  countries  that  Is  similar  to,  but 
even  greater  than,  Latin  American  resent- 
ment of  U.S.  dominance.  And  In  that  case 
we  can  expect  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  nations  to  play  a  lesser  role  in 
the  region's  economy. 

These  stronger  Japanese  ties  to  the  East 
Asian  countries  will  develop  In  many  forms. 
To  begin  with,  Japanese  official  aid  will 
probably  double  to  more  than  (1  billion  an- 
nually within  the  next  several  years,  and 
more  than  double  again  before  the  end  of 
the  decade.  At  present.  Japan's  policy  Is  to 
focus  aid  overwhelmingly  in  the  East  Asian 
countries;  to  resist  large-scale  expansion  of 
aid  In  South  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America; 
and  to  relate  aid  to  commercial  interests 
wherever  feasible. 

Second,  during  the  1970's,  there  will  be  a 
large-scale  expansion  of  Japanese  trade 
within  the  region.  This  will  derive  In  part 
from  the  expected  Increase  In  J^>anese  ONP 
from  Ite  present  (200  billion  to  $500-600  bil- 
lion by  1980.  As  a  result.  Japan's  trade  should 
Increase  by  more  than  the  same  percentage 
as  she  becomes  Increasingly  dei>endent  for 
economic  growth  on  outside  raw  materials, 
aiKl  elects  to  focus  an  increasing  proportion 
of  her  new  investment  on  labor-intensive 
production  overseas  for  her  own  Industries. 

Third,  the  decade  shovUd  also  see  a  radical 
change  In  Japanese  overseas  Investment 
policy.  Until  recently,  Japan — like  Ger- 
many— was  slow  to  invest  abroad.  Ilius,  her 
overseas  assets  are  still  leas  than  (3  billion — 
an  insignificant  amotint  comp>ared  to  Bri- 
tain's $20  billion  and  the  United  States'  $70 
billion.  But  this  policy  can  be  expected  to 
change  rapidly  in  the  1970*8,  leading  to  a 
vast  increase  in  Investments,  particularly  in 
East  Asia. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  the  American 
economic  relationship  with  East  Asia  will  be 
very  much  at  issue.  In  the  first  place,  all 
Indications  are  that  American  military  in- 
volvement in  Asia,  with  its  consequent  eco- 
nomic implications,  will  be  reduced  signifi- 
cantly throughout  the  area  from  Korea  to 
Thailand.  As  part  of  the  same  American  cau- 
tion In  the  area,  we  may  also  see  growing 
opinion  In  the  U.S.  that  the  greatly  Increased 
availability  of  Japanese  aid  Justifies  a  drastic 
reduction — perhaps  even  virtual  elimina- 
tion— of   American    aid    to   Indonesia,    the 
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Philippines,  Vietnam,  and  the  other  South- 
east Asian  countries.  At  the  same  tln:ie  as 
such  a  withdrawal  of  military  and  economic 
assistance.  It  Is  likely  that  there  virlll  be  In- 
creased U.S.  protectionism  against  East  Asian 
manufactured  goods;  and,  If  so,  then  Japan 
will  have  an  overwhelming  domination  of 
East  Asia  by  sheer  force  of  circumstance.  In 
turn,  this  development  would  have  major 
poUtlcal  Implications  for  the  relationship  be- 
tween East  Asian  countries  and  Japan;  and 
It  would  mean  that,  relatively  speaking,  the 
American  economic  role  would  be  reduced  In 
what  may  be  the  world's  most  dynamic  re- 
gion dvu-lng  this  decade.  It  is  clear  that  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  other  Asian  states 
would  suffer  alike. 

Conversely,  If  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Australia  adopt  an  active  and  coopera- 
tive approach  to  East  Asian  development 
needs — in  cooperation  with  Japan — ^political 
tensions  In  the  area  will  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  participation  of  these  non-Asian 
countries  In  the  rapid  growth  of  East  Asia 
will  be  significantly  Increased.  To  this  end, 
active  U.S.  support  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  will  strengthen  Its  ability  to  lead  multi- 
national consortia  for  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries; and  It  will  Increase  the  likelihood  that 
Japan  will  channel  large  amounts  of  hw  aid 
through  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  In- 
stead of  relying  primarily  on  bilateral  means. 

Finally,  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the 
'East  Asian  developing  countries  are  In  the 
best  position  of  aU  to  capitalize  now  on  pref- 
erences extended  to  manufactured  goods. 
They  will,  therefore,  have  most  to  gain  If  the 
Industrialized  countries  introduce  some  form 
of  general  tariff  preferences  on  behalf  of  the 
developing  world. 

Latin  America 

In  Latin  America,  there  are  reasonably 
good  prospects  that  at  least  a  moderate  ex- 
pansion of  output  will  be  continued  during 
the  1970's.  Overall  lAtln  American  production 
has  increased  from  $53  bUlion  in  1950  to  $86.6 
billion  In  1960  and  to  some  $130  bUllon  today, 
and  should  exceed  $200  bUllon  by  1980.  Out- 
put today  represents  an  average  per  capita 
product  of  $610;  this  compares  favorably 
with  Africa  ($118  per  capita) ,  Asia  ($110  per 
capita),  and  even  with  Southern  Europe 
($473  per  capita) — the  last  three  at  196*. 
figures. 

However,  these  figures  do  not  reflect  the 
serious  structural  Imbalance  In  Latin  Amer- 
ican development.  To  a  greater  extent  than 
in  other  major  regions  of  the  world,  there  Is 
a  grovrtng  gap  between  the  modernized,  suc- 
cessful part  of  developing  society  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  sizeable  part  that  does  not 
benefit  from  progress.  For  example,  a  higher 
proportion  of  Latin  America's  population  Is 
either  unemployed  or  severely  under-em- 
ployed, and  a  larger  proportion  of  Its  popula- 
tion Is  In  the  more  politically-volatile  \irban 
areas;  about  60  percent,  as  compared  with  2: 
percent  on  average  for  the  LDC's  as  a  whole. 
Latin  America  also  has  more  serious  rural 
social  problems,  and  fewer  people  own  a  high- 
er proportion  of  the  land  than  in  any  other 
developing  areas. 

What  will  this  mean  for  Latin  America? 
wm  It  be  able  to  cope  with  Its  historic  fail- 
ure to  Incorporate  the  broad  mass  of  Its  peo- 
ple Into  the  pattern  of  economic  and  social 
progress?  This  Is  the  key  challenge  facing 
that  continent  during  the  1970's.  If  the  Latm 
American  nations  fall  to  meet  this  challenge, 
there  will  be  an  enormo\is  build-up  of  In- 
ternal political  pressures,  and  governments 
can  be  expected  to  use  xenophobic  national- 
ism and  hostility  to  the  outside  virorld  as  a 
way  of  maintaining  internal  control.  The 
wave  of  additional  entrants  into  the  labor 
market  will  make  it  even  more  difficult  than 
before  to  meet  this  challenge;  but  they  will 
also  make  vastly  more  urgent  the  need  for 
major  structural  reform. 
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In  hla  recent  report,  Raul  Preblsch  cor- 
rectly noted  the  need  for  extraordinary 
measures:  according  to  .his  analysis,  there 
must  be  an  8  percent  growth  rate  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  and  a  comparable  rate 
of  growth  !n  exports.  Furthermore,  an  Im- 
portant phase  of  Latin  America's  economic 
growth,  diirlng  which  internal  production 
has  been  substituted  Increasingly  for  Im- 
ports, frequently  despite  higher  cost,  has 
now  reached  Its  limit;  and  with  existing  trade 
patterns  the  maximum  feasible  growth  In 
Latin  American  exports  will  be  less  than  four 
percent — or  only  half  of  the  8  percent  re- 
quired To  achieve  the  needed  expansion  of 
exports  will  require  a  major  Increase  In  the 
access  that  Latin  American  countries  have  to 
developed  country  markets — notably  those 
In  the  United  States.  And  It  will  also  require 
a  truly  major  expansion  In  trade  among  the 
Latin '  American  countries  themselves — an 
expansion  that  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  some  major  form  of  regional  eco- 
nomic Integration. 

Trcule 
A  number  of  trends  will  make  this  Issue  of 
trade  far  more  Important  to  the  developing 
countries  In  the  coming  decade  than  it  was 
In  the  last.  Perhaps  most  Important,  they 
must  Increase  their  exports  signiflcantly.  In 
order  to  help  finance  the  higher  growth  rates 
that.  In  turn,  are  needed  to  meet  the  demand 
for  vast  Increases  in  employment. 

Second,  the  practice  of  substituting  new 
Indigenous    production    for    an    increasing 
range   of   imports   has   already   been    over- 
done in  many  developing  countries;  the  em- 
phasis mxist  shift  to  exports.  As  Raul  Pre- 
bisch  correctly  pointed  out  in  his  report,  im- 
port substitution  will  have  a  much  smaller 
role  to  play  during  the  1970's  in  accelerating 
the  process  of  Industrialization  and  In  re- 
ducing   LDC    needs    for    foreign    exchange. 
These  countries  must  place  their  emphasis  on 
selling  more,  rather  than  on  Importing  less. 
Third,  many  countries  will   come  of  age 
during  the  1970's  as  exporters  of  both  agrl- 
cultttral    and    manufactured    products.    In 
agriculture,  the  technological  revolution  that 
is  now  sweeping  many  developing  countries 
win  create  surplus  production  capacity;  and 
this  capacity  must  be  directed  to  new  mar- 
kets either  within  the  developing  coimtrles 
themselves  or  abroad.  Otherwise,  these  coun- 
tries will  have  no  hc^)e  of  avoiding  locally 
distressed  areas — Appalachlas  of  the  LDG's. 
The  developing  countries  are  also  begin- 
ning to  enter  the  field  of  manufactures.  For 
one   thing,   despite   Inefficiencies    that   fre- 
quently occur  In  attempts  to  substitute  do- 
mestic production  for  Imports,  this  practice 
has  enabled  several  developing  countries  to 
create    labor-intensive    Industrial    facilities 
which    are    competitive    internationally.    A 
handful   of   East   Asian   countries — such   aa 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  and  Singapore — 
win  no  longer  be  able  to  make  production  of 
manufactured  goods  by  LDC's  their  almost 
exclusive  preserve.  For  one  thing,  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  multinational  corporations 
to    internationalize    their    production    will 
make  available  more  outside  capability  to 
help    developing    countries    Increase    their 
manufactured    exports.    Indeed,    these    op- 
portunities win  come  searching  for  outlets 
In  the  developing  countries. 

ProtectUmlsm  and  Prefereneet 
These  farces  stimulating  greatly  Increased 
exports  by  the  developing  countries  wUl,  of 
course,  come  Into  sharp  conflict  with  trends 
toward  agricultural  and  industrial  protec- 
tionism in  the  developed  countries.  Tills  Is 
parttciilarly  true  of  many  agrlcxiltural  prod- 
ucU,  In  which  the  LDC's  enjoy  a  compara- 
tive advantage.  There  are  strong  political 
pressures  In  the  rich  countries  to  prolong 
protection  of  their  own  Inefficient  agncA- 
ture  and  Industry  which  no  longer  have  a 
comparative  advantage.  And  there  Is  a  special 
threat  posed  by  the  CcHxunon  Agrlctiltural 
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Policy  of  the  Common  Market — a  threat 
that  will  become  far  worse  if  the  United 
Kingdom  Joins  the  KEC  without  there  being 
a  major  revision  in  this  policy. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  also  seen  rising 
agricultural  protectionism  in  Japan;  and 
now  we  are  seeing  American  labor  leadership 
shift  toward  protectionism  In  response.  In 
considerable  part,  to  the  efforts  of  multi- 
national corporations  to  Internationalize 
their  production. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
trade  negotiations  has  reduced  the  barriers 
to  the  import  of  goods  that  are  ot  types 
manufactured  by  the  Indxistrlal  nations,  but 
not  to  goods  of  the  types  generally  produced 
by  the  developing  countries.  In  effect,  this 
amounts  to  discrimination  against  LDC 
manufacturers  which  are  seeking  access  to 
developed  country  markets. 

As  pointed  out  recently  by  Arthur  Lewis, 
the  tariff  structure  In  force  today  In  the 
developed  countries  leads  them  in  effect  to 
charge  twice  as  much  duty  on  the  goods 
they  Import  from  the  developing  world  than 
on  the  goods  they  Import  from  one  another. 
In  addition,  imports  from  the  developing 
countries  are  much  more  heavily  restricted 
by  quotas.  This  strikes  many  observers  as 
particularly  discriminatory,  since,  according 
to  1965  figures,  exports  of  light  manufactured 
goods  by  the  LDC's  to  the  developed  coun- 
tries were  oiUy  ten  percent  of  the  same 
category  of  expMsrts  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  one  another.  Not  surprisingly,  Arthur 
Lewis  was  reminded  of  the  Biblical  saying, 
that  from  him  who  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  be  bath. 

Discussions  on  preferences  for  developing 
countries  are  now  taking  place  in  Europe 
between  the  Common  Market  and  the  United 
States.  Their  fate  is  stlU  in  doubt,  owing  to 
concern  in  Europ>e  about  the  trade  bill  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Congress.  And  If 
an  agreement  does  emerge,  it  must  secure 
parliamentary  ratification,  which  Is  by  no 
means  certain  In  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, the  developed  world  must  reach  more 
far  reaching  accommodation  with  the  LDC's 
If  the  trading  needs  of  the  latter  are  to  be 
met. 

And  such  an  effort  wUI  not  begin  In  serlotu 
form  until  the  developed  nations — partic- 
ularly the  United  States — ^reassess  the  Im- 
portance of  relations  between  the  poor,  but 
growing,  two-thirds  of  the  world,  and  the 
increasingly  rich,  but  shrinking,  one-third; 
nor  will  this  effort  take  place  until  the  de- 
veloped countries  have  thought  through 
their  trade  policies  on  a  worldwide  basis,  as 
part  of  a  totiU  approach  to  restructuring 
long-term  relations  between  the  developed 
and  developing  nations.  Unfortunately,  these 
assessments  wlU  probably  not  take  place 
until  perhaps  the  middle  of  the  decade,  and 
almost  certainly  not  until  after  the  Viet- 
nam War  Is  concluded. 

FlnaUy,  dtirlng  the  1970's  we  should  see 
the  development  of  major  regional  trading 
arrangements  between  the  developing  coun- 
tries, as  Preblsch  and  Pearson  have  both 
advocated.  Such  regional  arrangements  wUl 
be  Important  both  In  contributing  to  In- 
creased trade  between  developing  countries, 
and  In  symboUzlnf  for  all  that  developing 
countries  themselves  take  serious  this  crisis 
problem  of  the  19701b. 

Development  coopertttUm 
The  foregoing  discussion  points  up  a  cen- 
tral fact:  that  there  must  be  more  common 
effort  to  solve  these  problems  of  the  develop- 
ing world.  Fortunately,  today,  most  of  the 
developing  countries  and  the  Industrial  na- 
tions are  prepared  to  work  together  for  a 
major  expansion  of  the  cooperative  approach 
to  international  development  which  the 
United  States  began  20  years  ago.  Partly 
as  a  result,  the  push  and  shove  of  unilateral 
U.S.  leadership  Is  no  longer  required,  nor  Is 
It  even  acceptable.  But  for  the  effort  to  suc- 
ceed, the  United  States  must  not  abandon 
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Its  role  now;  Indeed,  It  must  provide  its  fair 
share  of  cooperative  participation  and  lead- 
ership. And  at  present,  the  futtire  character 
of  this  participation  and  leadership  Is  at 
Issue,  both  within  the  OoTemment  and  In 
public  attitudes. 

American  attitudes  towards  developing 
coimtrles,  as  well  as  our  relations  with  them, 
reflect  the  end  of  an  era  In  which  our  en- 
tire foreign  poUcy  was  largely  dominated  by 
Cold  War  preoccupations.  Today,  we  are  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era — one  whose  out- 
lines are  still  only  faintly  defined.  There  are 
many  conflicting  trends.  On  the  one  hand, 
In  our  daily  concerns  we  Americans  are  far 
more  intimately  involved  with  the  develop- 
ing countries  than  we  were  ten  years  ago. 
East  Asia,  for  example,  has  become  America's 
fastest  growing  trading  partner.  Indeed,  de- 
spite the  extraordinary  Increases  in  cereal 
production  made  poeslble  by  the  Green  Rev- 
olution, Asia  has  become  the  United  States' 
largest  market  for  agricultural  products.  In- 
ternational tourism  has  also  Increased  many- 
fold,  leading  many  North  Americans  to  visit 
their  Latin  American  neighbors,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  visit  Asia  each  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last  several 
years,  the  United  States  has  reduced  Its  for- 
eign poUcy  Interest  in  the  progress  of  these 
oountries.  Today,  for  example,  any  conmiu- 
nlty  meeting  or  university  seminar  that  di- 
rected its  attention  to  the  problems  of  some 
particular  nation — such  as  India  or  Co- 
lombia— would  tend  to  attract  fewer  partici- 
pants and  much  less  general  Interest  than 
would  have  been  true  a  decade  ago.  Through- 
out the  United  States,  centers  dedicated  to 
the  study  of  developing  countries  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  gaining  support  from  private 
funds,  foundation  grants,  or  other  private 
sources. 

U.S.  development  assistance  has  also  been 
dwlndUng,  both  in  absolute  terms  and  rel- 
ative to  the  success  of  our  economy.  Seven 
years  ago,  the  U.S.  provided  In  net  amount 
about  »3.6  bllUon  In  foreign  economic  aid — 
roughly  six-tenths  of  one  percent  of  our 
QNP.  But  In  1970  the  U.S.  aid  contribution 
will  be  only  about  $3  billion — only  three- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  an  economy  that  Is 
much  richer.  And  in  the  next  two  years,  the 
actual  flow  of  U.S.  aid  will  probably  decline 
even  further  on  the  basis  of  decisions  that 
the  Government  has  already  taken. 

This  decrease  in  America's  concern  with 
transferring    resources    to    the    developing 
world  has  come   at  a  partlctilarly  critical 
time.  It  Is  certainly  apparent  to  aU  that  the 
gap  between  the  rich  nations  and  the  poor 
nations,  measured  In  terms  of  per  capita 
Income,  Is  growing  wider  rather  than  nar- 
rower. Of  coiu-se,  It  may  be  that  personal 
Income  Is  a  misleading  measure  of  personal 
fulfillment;   but  It  Is  certainly  a  factor  of 
some  Importance.  Today,  the  incomes  of  the 
poorest  third  of  the  world  are  still  less  than 
$100   per  capita,   and  may  not  reach  $260 
before  the  year  2000.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United   States   has   Increased   Its   GNP   per 
capita  from  $2,000  to  more  than  $4,000  In  the 
past  20  years,  and  will  approach  $10,000  by 
the  end  of  this  century.  As  a  result,  the  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  develop- 
ing   world    at    this    time    seems    to    many 
thoughtful  people  to  be  an  unfortunate  and 
inappropriate  trend  that  must  be  reversed. 
Fortunately,   there   is   at  least  one  more 
trend  in  attitudes  prevailing  in  industrlal- 
ijsed  states  that  gives  firm  ground  for  hope. 
Almost  everywhere,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
Increase  in  public  concern  about  the  global 
problems   of  over-population,  hunger,   and 
pollution  of  the  enlvronment.  These  Issues 
do  attract  Intensely  Interested  and   active 
pec^le  to  meetings  throughout  the  nation 
And  In  the  corporate  world,  especially,  there 
is  a  striking  Increase  In  pragmatic  Interest 
about  the  world  community,  demonstrated 
by  many  developments.  Including  the  new 
emphasis  placed  on  the  Internationalizing  of 
produotlOD. 
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There  Is  great  potential  here  for  U.S.  ac- 
tion and  a  major  contribution  that  we  could 
make.  Even  more,  we  could  broaden  our 
concern  with  domestic  problems  of  poverty 
and  urbanization  to  embrace  the  similar 
needs  of  developing  countries;  and  thereby 
help  to  overcome  the  sttunbllng  block  of  the 
decreasing  popularity  of  assistance  to  those 
outside  our  geographical  borders. 

The  now  concern  for  common  problems 
that  la  evident  In  the  developed  world  Indi- 
cates a  growing  awareness  that  the  world  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  interdependent — In 
ways  and  to  an  extent  that  is  still  not  fully 
understood.  But  one  things  does  seem  clear: 
that  mankind  must  address  its  pressing 
problems  together,  or  not  at  all;  and  it 
must  search  for  common  answers.  Most  Im- 
portant, we  must  stabilize  overall  global 
population  growth  If  we  are  to  preserve  our 
llfe-sustalnlng  ecosystems  Into  the  next  cen- 
tury. And  we  must  address  ourselves  to  other 
problems  on  a  common  basis.  Including  the 
need  to  take  those  stepe — in  trade,  aid,  and 
technology — that  wUl  help  to  stem  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  unemployment  in  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

In  short,  technology  is  reshaping  the  world 
In  which  we  Uve,  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  poUcles  of  the  developed  countries  yet 
reflect.  And  It  Is  Increasing  the  need  for  com- 
mon action  on  a  host  of  fronts.  Indeed  unless 
the  Industrialized  countries,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  make  themselves 
more  responsive  to  changed  circumstances — 
and  do  so  together — they  will  surely  suffer  in 
ways  that  are  still  only  dimly  seen. 
Recommendationa  of  Peterson  Task  Force 

In  this  regard,  the  Report  of  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Foreign  Aid,  chaired 
by  Rudolph  Peterson,  takes  on  pt&rtlcular 
importance.  If  Implemented,  Its  principal 
recommendations  would  carry  in  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  problems  described 
above. 

As  the  Report  recognizes,  the  long-term 
Interests  of  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions alike  will  require  us  to  separate  the 
management  of  development  assistance  from 
that  of  security  assistance;  as  we  have 
learned  to  our  cost,  the  latter  has  too  often 
In  the  past  been  allowed  to  dominate  the 
former. 

Furthermore,  the  successes  of  the  past  30 
years  have  created  an  opportvinlty,  as  well  as 
a  pressing  need,  for  us  to  create  a  framework 
of  cooperative  development  that  Is  truly  In- 
ternational. In  order  to  lessen  the  danger 
that  there  wlU  be  bilateral  intervention  In 
the  affairs  of  developing  countries,  there 
mxist  be  stronger  multilateral  financing  In- 
stitutions; and  also  greater  International 
decision-making  on  bilateral  programs.  The 
Rep>ort  proposes  the  creation  of  a  develop- 
ment bank  for  capital  loans;  a  development 
Institution  for  research  and  certain  types  of 
technical  assistance;  and  a  corporation  to 
support  private  investment  activities.  If 
long-term  funding  Is  provided  for  these  new 
Institutions,  we  should  be  able  to  use  funds 
more  efficiently,  and  gain  broader  participa- 


tion in  the  process  of  international  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  Report  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  an  InternaUonal  Development  Coun- 
cil In  the  White  House,  similar  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  the  Domestic 
Affairs  Council.  In  so  doing,  the  Report  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  coordinating  the  U.S. 
development  tools  of  trade,  aid,  and  invest- 
ment with  respect  both  to  the  International 
community  and  to  the  developing  countrlee 
themselves. 

The  President  has  yet  to  act  on  the  Peter- 
son Task  Force  Report,  although  he  has 
given  many  Indications  that  be  Is  impressed 
with  its  scope  and  depth.  In  any  event.  Con- 
gressional action  WlU  not  take  place  untU 
1971. 

Early  renewal  of  VS.  development  effort 

Today,  we  in  the  United  States  have  three 
unique  opportunities  which  we  may  miss  and 
never  recover  unless  we  return  soon  to  the 
development  effort  with  a  better  and  ex- 
panded pro£;ram  of  trade,  aid,  and  Invest- 
ment— a  program  that  Is  adapted  to  the  new 
needs  of  a  global  community  faced  with  in- 
creasing Interdependence. 

First,  we  have  the  exaix^>le  of  other  de- 
veloped nations.  At  present,  many  of  them 
are  wlUlng  to  play  a  much  larger  role  in  a 
cooperative  development  effort  than  we  are. 
Their  net  official  aid  contributions  have  risen 
from  $2.3  blUlon  in  the  early  1960's  to  an 
estimated  $3.7  bUUon  this  year — $700  million 
more  than  the  declining  U.8.  effort.  And  this 
gap  wUl  widen  further  over  the  next  several 
years  as  these  other  countries  continue  to 
Increase  their  contributions  rapidly  toward 
the  $5  bUUon  level.  But  we  cannot  really  ex- 
pect this  upward  trend  of  aid  contributions 
from  other  countries  to  continue  for  more 
than  a  few  years  if  the  United  States,  as  the 
world's  richest  country,  does  not  do  Its  share. 

Second,  the  poor  countries  are  now  willing 
to  cooperate  actively,  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Industrial  nations,  in  a  global  de- 
velopment effort.  But  their  willingness  wlU 
fade  If  we  permit  the  emergence  of  a  basic 
confrontation  between  rich  and  poor  nations 
whUe  reducing  our  development  effort.  With 
our  help,  such  confrontations  may  not  prove 
serious;  without  it — as  Is  hap{>ening  in  our 
cities — we  wiU  find  that  a  failure  to  help 
only  Increase  hostility  In  the  developing 
world.  In  this  sense.  It  Is  better  not  to  em- 
bark on  a  program  of  help  than  to  abandon 
It  half-way  thro^h.  In  addition.  It  would 
xmdoubtedly  be  far  more  difficult  to  re- 
establish a  cooperative  development  effort  at 
a  later  time. 

Third,  the  developing  countries  have  built 
up  considerable  momentum  toward  solving 
their  many  and  difficult  problems.  But  if  this 
momentum  is  lost,  we  wUl  aU  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  meet  the  pressing  challenges 
facing  these  countries — challenges  of  unem- 
ployment, population  control,  and  food 
production. 

FlnaUy,  we  in  the  United  States  need  to 
take  a  new  and  crlUoal  look  at  the  world  In 
which  we  are  Uvlng.  We  are  no  longer  the 


only  major  power  in  the  world,  whose  In- 
fiuence — if  not  dominance — Is  assured  wher- 
ever we  choose  to  act.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  no  longer  Insulated  from  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  regions  of  the  world  that 
were  onoe  remote  from  our  concerns. 

MeanwhUe,  the  methods  of  power  and 
Infiuence  are  also  changing.  The  effectiveness 
of  mUltary  povror  Is  declining;  there  are 
strong  challenges  within  our  society  to  the 
morality  of  a  foreign  poUcy  of  widespread 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  states; 
and  economic  and  social  factors  in  relations 
among  states  and  i>eoples  have  Increased  to 
unprecedented   levels   of   Importance. 

Today,  we  have  an  urgent  need  to  develop 
new  concepts  of  foreign  policy  that  accoimt 
for  these  and  other  new  trends  In  relations 
among  men;  we  must  broaden  our  under- 
standing of  the  "national  interest";  and  we 
mtist  begin  the  difficult  task  of  re-educat- 
ing opinion,  among  leaders  and  peoples  alike, 
to  the  dynamics  of  the  world's  changing  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  also  have  new  responsibilities  towards 
the  developing  vrorld  in  securing  our  own 
long-term  self-interest,  by  preventing  fur- 
ther use  of  unwise  and  unproductive  meth- 
ods of  deaUng  with  other  nations.  And  we 
have  a  responslblUty  to  promote  the  good  of 
aU  mankind  upon  which  the  prosperity  and 
h^plnees  of  each  of  us  increasingly  depends. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  these  goals,  we  must 
broaden  our  concept  of  development  to  en- 
compass aU  means  that  together  can  form 
an  Integrated  approach  to  the  developing 
regions  of  the  world.  These  Include  aid, 
trade,  investment,  education,  the  role  of  the 
multinational  corporation,  social  progress, 
political  development,  the  use  of  multilateral 
agencies,  arms  control,  and  the  automatic 
transfer  of  resources.  We  must  also  plan  for 
years  In  advance;  we  mtist  relate  our  devel- 
opment effort  In  one  part  of  the  world  to 
that  In  aU  other  parts;  and  we  must,  above 
aU,  approach  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  future  with  a  new  understand- 
ing and  commitment — as  suggested  by  the 
words  "partnership  in  development." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadls- 
ticsdly  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prls- 
cmers  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SENATE— 'Tuesday,  August  25,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quewtin  N.  Bur- 
dick,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  whose  Son  was  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  we  pause 
this  morning  hour  to  open  our  hearts  to 
Thy  presence.  Let  every  victory  this  day 
be  the  victory  of  truth  over  falsehood. 


and  righteousness  over  unrighteousness. 
May  we  be  quick  to  commend,  slow  to 
condemn,  swift  to  affirm,  slow  to  deny. 
Spare  us  from  rancor  and  bitterness  but 
indwell  us  with  grace  and  charity. 

In  the  long  hours  before  us  be  Thou 
our  strength.  In  weariness  refresh  us;  in 
tense  moments  relax  us;  in  success  keep 
us  humble,  In  failure  make  us  magnani- 
mous. In  all  things  help  us  to  persevere 
in  righteousness.  When  evening  comes, 
give  us  a  good  conscience  and  a  blessed 
rest. 


Hear  us  in  these  our  prayers,  and  in 
all  those  deeper  prayers  that  never  take 
the  form  of  words. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  from  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(&lr.  Russell). 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  foUowing  letter: 

vs.    SSNATC, 
PUBIOENT  no  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  »5.  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Qotntin  N.  Bukdick.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  CThalr  dtirtng  my  ab- 
sence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, August  24.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
KM.T.  Church)  for  15  minutes. 


THE     SPANISH-AMERICAN    AGREE- 
MENT: THE  STORY  OP  A  DOUBLE 

EVENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  historical  change,  certain  pat- 
terns often  repeat  themselves.  Yet.  when 
the  same  event  occurs  in  two  different 
countries  simultaneously,  it  Is  news- 
worthy. Here  is  the  story  of  such  a  double 

The  United  States  and  Spain  entered 
into  an  agreement  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation on  August  6,  1970.  Both  gov- 
enmients  did  this  by  executive  action; 
the  text  of  the  agreement  was  not  made 
public  xmtil  after  it  had  been  signed. 

In  both  covmtrles,  leading  citizens  pro- 
tested the  manner  by  which  this  event 
took  place.  Ironically,  in  both  Washing- 
ton and  Madrid,  attempts  were  made  to 
explore  the  impending  agreement  pub- 
licly before  it  became  binding.  Neither 
government,  however,  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  this  process.  Each  government 
chose,  instead,  to  deal  exclusively  with 
the  other,  ignoring  all  objections. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  1953  defense 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  the  latter  has  received  more 
than  $1.3  billion  in  American  military 
and  economic  aid.  In  retiun,  the  United 
States  received  rights  to  establish  certain 
military  facilities  in  Spain.  Expiration 
of  this  agreement  wsis  due  this  fall.  The 
reasons  why  the  Nixon  administration 
desired  to  extend  this  base  arrangement 
with  the  Franco  government,  made  pub- 
lic on  the  day  the  new  agreement  was 


signed,  are  contsdned  In  a  statement  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  U.  Alexis  John- 
son. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert 
this  statement  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Under 
Secretart  roB  PouncAL  AiTAiRa.  Depart- 
ment OP  State,  to  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Regarding  Agreement  op 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  With  Spain. 
August  6,  1870 

In  accordance  with  the  discussion  that 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  and  I 
had  with  the  Committee  on  July  24,  I  am 
submitting  the  following  unclassified  state- 
ment m  amplification  of  our  testimony  on 
the  reasons  the  Administration  Is  entering 
into  an  Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Cooper- 
ation with  the  Government  of  Spain  aind 
why  It  is  felt  that  this  should  be  done  in 
the  form  of  an  Executive  Agreement. 

In  1963.  after  obtaining  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate  leaders.  Including  the  leaders 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  an 
Agreement  was  signed  with  Spain  known  as 
the  1963  Defense  Agreement,  pursuant  to 
which  the  United  States  Government  was 
granted  rights  to  establish  and  maintain  cer- 
tain military  facilities  In  Spain.  For  its  part 
the  United  States  Oovernment  undertook  In 
the  1953  Agreement  "the  support  of  Spanish 
defense  efforts  for  agreed  purposes  to  provide 
military  end-Item  assistance  to  Spain."  The 
United  States  Government  obligations  were 
thus  limited  to  providing  military  equip- 
ment, and  no  defense  commitment  was  given 
to  ^aln,  either  in  the  Agreement  or  other- 
wise. 

During  the  Kennedy  Administration  In 
1983,  the  Defense  Agreement  with  Spain  was 
extended  five  years,  to  September  26,  1968, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  extension  rep- 
reaent&tlves  of  the  two  Ctovemments  signed 
a  Joint  Declaration. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  flve-year  exten- 
sion In  1968,  the  United  Stat«  Government 
t^nii  Spain  began  negotiations,  at  the  request 
of  Spain,  of  a  new  agreement.  Ultimately,  it 
was  decided,  on  June  20.  1969.  to  extend  the 
former  Agreement  Just  two  years,  until 
September  36,  1970,  which  extension  was 
calculated  to  proTlde  both  sides  adequate 
time  to  negotiate  and  conclude  the  new 
agreement. 

During  these  17  years  of  friendly  coopera- 
tion under  the  1953  Agreement  the  United 
States  Oovernment  has  been  permitted  to 
establish  and  maintain  In  Spain  three  Joint- 
use  air  bases  and  one  Joint-use  naval  base. 
Including  associated  support  facilities.  Our 
total  original  Investment  In  these  facilities 
Is  approximately  $400  million.  Our  present 
force  strength  in  Spain  Is  approximately 
10,000  military  personnel.  These  bases  have 
supported  Important  missions  of  SAC,  MAC, 
Air  Defense,  antisubmarine  warfare  units. 
Sixth  Fleet  supply  and,  most  significantly, 
our  Polaris  Submarine  force.  During  this 
period  we  have  made  grant  military  assist- 
ance available  to  Spain.  All  of  these  activities 
and  expenditures  were  specifically  authorized 
and  funded  by  the  Congress  after  appropriate 
study,  bearing  and  debate. 

The  Administration  has  most  carefully 
considered  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  seek  to  continue  maintaining  these  fa- 
cilities in  Spain,  and  after  thorough  review 
by  all  authorities  concerned,  particularly 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  President  decided  that 
we  should  do  so.  The  Committee  was  In- 
formed of  this  decision  and  the  general  out- 
lines we  envisaged  for  the  new  Agreement 
by  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  and  myself  at 
a  hearing  on  April  22,  1970.  These  negotia- 
tions have  now  been  concluded  successfully. 
The  broad  compass  of  U.S.  operating  facili- 


ties, which  wUl  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  us  by  Spain  under  this  new  Agree- 
ment, continues  to  be  Important  In  (a) 
maintaining  our  general  deterrent  posture 
In  the  Mediterranean  area,  (b)  providing  the 
infrastructure  to  support  our  forces  de- 
ployed in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  (c)  contributing  to  our  worldwide  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  mobility.  The  faculties  in 
Spain  contribute  to  our  deterrent  strength, 
particularly  by  providing  maximum  coverage 
for  our  Polaris-equipped  submarines.  Thus 
all  of  our  facilities  In  Spain  are  defensive 
and  deterrent  in  nature  and  will  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  avoidance 
of  confiict. 

Our  overall  Mediterranean  security  pos- 
ture would  be  considerably  degraded  were 
these  bases  not  avaUable.  Although  It  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  alternative  locations 
for  some  of  the  functions  presently  per- 
formed In  Spain,  In  some  cases  political  con- 
siderations would  make  relocation  difficult  or 
Impossible,  and  In  event  any  such  reloca- 
tion would  be  very  expensive.  Many  of  the 
relocations  would  not  be  adequate  substi- 
tutes. Our  Polaris  Fleet  ballistic  missile  alert 
coverage  would  be  lessened.  Our  staging  fa- 
culties to  support  our  forces  In  the  event 
of  a  crisis  would  also  be  reduced.  These  are 
Just  two  examples. 

Most  Importantly,  however,  some  of  the  fa- 
cilities are  not  replaceable  elsewhere.  The 
geographic  location  of  Spain  obviously  can- 
not be  duplicated,  especially  the  favorable 
terrain  and  weather  conditions  for  aerial 
weapons  training  required  to  keep  our  Eu- 
ropean air  defense  forces  in  a  high  state 
of  readiness,  and  the  privilege  of  overflight 
Is  important.  Since  we  have  been  deprived 
of  our  former  bases  in  other  areas,  this  fac- 
tor of  geography  has  taken  on  increased  sig- 
nificance. 

In  short,  we  think  that  our  strategic  pos- 
ture, and  tactical  strength  and  logistic  capa- 
bUltles  make  It  Important  that  we  continue 
to  maintain  military  faculties  in  Spain. 

However,  both  Spain  and  the  United  States 
Ctovemment  realize  that  times  have  changed 
significantly  since  1953,  and  that  true 
friendship  and  International  peace  must  rest 
on  the  foundations  of  cooperation  which  go 
far  beyond  strictly  military  base  agreements. 
Therefore,  the  Agreement  which  has  been 
negotiated  covers  a  number  of  areas  of  co- 
operation. Including  education,  science,  cul- 
tural exchange  and  many  others.  In  addi- 
tion to  mlUtary  cooperation.  We  beUeve  that 
In  the  coming  decade  such  a  broad  agree- 
ment wUl  provide  a  firmer  base  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  bilateral  relations  with 
Spain. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  wheth- 
er the  proposed  Agreement  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation  contains  a  commitment  by 
the  United  States  to  defend  Spain  and  if  It 
does,  whether  It  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  entirely  agree  that  were  the  proposed 
Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  to 
contain  such  a  commitment  as,  for  example, 
Is  contained  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
the  Southeast  Asia  CoUectlve  Defense  Treaty, 
or  the  Security  Treaty  with  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  or  our  various  bilateral  mutual 
defense  treaties,  the  Agreement  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification.  However,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  proposed  agreement  contains  no 
such  commitment. 

I  suggest  that  the  Agreement  be  viewed 
as  a  whole.  The  Preamble  and  Chapter  I 
basically  are  Introductory.  The  rest  of  the 
Agreement  provides  for  U.S.-Spaln  coopera- 
tion In  seven  areas  as  follows: 

Education  and  Cultural  Cooperation 
(Chapter  U). 

Scientific  and  Technical  Cooperation 
(Chapter  IH). 

Cooperation  on  Environmental  and  Urban 
Development  Problems  (Chapter  IV). 
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Agricultural  Cooperation  (Chapter  V). 

Economic  Cooperation  (Chapter  VI). 

Cooperation  with  Respect  to  Public  Infor- 
mation (Chapter  VII). 

Cooperation  for  Defense  (Chapter  VIH). 
Chapters  II  through  VII  cover  areas,  such  as 
Fulbrlght  Educational  Exchanges,  which  are, 
as  they  traditionally  have  been,  the  subject 
of  Executive  Agreements  rather  than  trea- 
ties. In  fact,  four  of  these  six  chapters  cover 
subjects  on  which  Spain  and  the  United 
States  have  already  existing  Executive  Agree- 
ments. In  addition,  all  of  the  pertinent  op- 
erative clauses  of  the  Agreement,  In  both  Its 
nonmllltary  and  military  aspects,  expressly 
provide  that  all  obligations  arising  there- 
under are  subject  to  the  avallabUlty  of  ap- 
propriated funds.  I  would  hope  the  Commit- 
tee would  welcome  our  plans  to  cooperate, 
within  the  framework  of  the  new  Agreement, 
In  such  a  valuable  program  to  the  Spanish 
people  as  the  comprehensive  Spanish  edu- 
cation reform  law.  to  be  put  In  effect  shortly. 

I  understand  that  the  Committee's  chief 
concern  centers  around  the  preambular  lan- 
guage m  Chapter  VIII  (Cooperation  for  De- 
fense) and  Article  30,  which  state  as  follows: 

"The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Spain  are  In  agreement  in  considering 
that  the  threat  to  peace  Is  the  greatest  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  modern  world,  and  that  It 
requires  that  both  Governments  remain 
vlllgant  and  continue  to  develop  their  abUlty 
to  defend  themselves  against  such  a  threat. 
Consequently,  both  Governments,  within  the 
framework  of  their  constitutional  processes, 
and  to  the  extent  feasible  and  appropriate, 
wlU  make  compatible  their  respective  de- 
fense poUcles  In  areas  of  mutual  Interest, 
and  wlU  grant  each  other  reciprocal  defense 
support  as  follows: 

"Article  30. — Each  Government  wUl  sup- 
port the  defense  system  of  the  other  and 
make  such  contributions  as  are  deemed  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  achieve  the  great- 
est possible  effectiveness  of  those  systems  to 
meet  possible  contingencies,  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  hereinafter." 
It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  "the 
terms  and  conditions"  referred  to  in  Article 
30  provide  only  that  the  United  States  wlU 
make  available  to  Spain  military  equipment 
and  training  and  help  In  modernizing 
Spanish  defense  Industries  and  for  Its  part 
Spain  win  authorize  the  United  States  to  use 
and  maintain  certain  mlUtary  faculties  In 
Spain,  as  set  forth  In  Articles  31  and  82: 

"Article  31. — ^The  Government  of  the 
United  States  agrees  to  support  Spanish  de- 
fense efforts,  as  necessary  and  appropriate, 
by  contributing  to  the  modernization  of 
Spanish  defense  Industries,  as  weU  as  grant- 
ing military  assistance  to  Spain,  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  agreements.  This  sup- 
port will  be  conditioned  by  the  priorities  and 
limitations  created  by  the  International 
commitments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  International  situation  and 
wUl  be  subject  to  the  appropriation  of  funds 
by  the  Congress,  whenever  the  case  so  re- 
quires, and  to  United  States  legislation. 

"Article  32. — ^The  Government  of  Spain, 
subject  to  Spanish  constitutional  provisions 
and  legislation  in  force,  wUl  authorize  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  use  and 
maintain  for  military  purposes  certain  fa- 
culties In  Spanish  military  Installations 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments.  .  .  ." 
As  I  have  noted,  the  Agreement  thus  con- 
tains no  language  such  as  is  found  In  our 
bilateral  and  multilateral  mutual  defense 
treaties.  It  Is  not  provided  that  an  armed 
attack  against  one  party  shall  be  considered 
an  attack  against  the  other,  such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  Rto  Pact  pro- 
Tide,  or  that  such  an  attack  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  "peace  and  safety"  of  the 
United  States  or  that  the  United  States 
"would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in 
accordance  with  Its  constitutional  processes" 
as  provided  in  our  other  mutual  defense 
treaties. 


In  recognition  of  the  concern  expressed 
by  some  members  of  this  Committee,  the  1963 
Joint  Declaration  language  has  been  dropped. 
The  Joint  Declaration  itself  lapses  upon  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  new  Agreement. 

Our  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  de- 
fense of  Europe  has  been  collective  and  multi- 
lateral, not  bilateral,  and  we  have  always 
viewed  Spanish  entry  Into  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  when  that  should  prove 
possible,  as  the  preferred  solution  for  the 
defense  of  aU  of  Western  Europe,  Including 
Spain.  Indeed,  the  Spanish  Government 
shares  this  view. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  the  stationing  of 
U.S.  forces  In  Spain  does  not  constitute  a 
commitment  as  defined  by  the  Senate  in  the 
National  Commitments  Resolution.  The 
Agreement  we  have  negotiated  does  not  re- 
quire "the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  territory".  I  also 
suggest  that  the  conclusion  of  this  Agree- 
ment as  an  Executive  Agreement,  rather  than 
as  a  treaty,  makes  It  even  clearer  that  no 
commitment  is  Involved. 

In  summary,  the  Administration  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  conclusion  of  this  Executive 
Agreement  will  contribute  to  broadening  and 
bettering  our  relations  with  the  people  of 
Spain.  Finally,  the  agreement  of  the  Spanish 
Government  to  permit  us  to  continue  to 
maintain  our  mlUtary  faculties  In  Spain  also 
well  serves  our  security  Interests. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Government  of  Spain 
sought  to  extend  the  arrangement  with 
the  United  States  are  officially  set  forth 
in  the  joint  statement  of  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister  Senor  Gregorio  Lopez  Bravo  and 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers, 
while  other  Interpretations  appear  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Madrid  newspaper,  Ar- 
riba, entitled  "The  Spanish  Position," 
as  well  as  in  Associated  Press  and  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  dispatches  from 
Madrid,  the  latter  headlined  "Madrid 
Sees  Bases  Deal  as  NATO  'In'."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  four  docu- 
ments be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Signing   op   Agreement   op  Friendship   and 

Cooperation  Between  the  United  States 

op  America  and  Spain 

joint  statement 

The  Spanish  Foreign  Minister,  Gregorio 
Lopez  Bravo,  and  Secretary  of  State  WiUiam 
P.  Rogers  today  signed  an  Agreement  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation.  This  Agreement, 
which  replaces  the  Defense  Agreement  of 
1953  and  extensions  thereof.  Initiates  a  new 
era  In  partnership  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain. 

The  new  accord  comprehends  various  fields 
of  existing  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries.  Among  them  are  education,  agri- 
culture, environment,  sjjace,  science  and 
technology,  as  well  as  defense. 

Such  an  agreement  refiects  the  manner  in 
which  cooperation  between  the  two  coim- 
tries  has  come  to  Include  new  dimensions 
since  the  early  1950's.  At  that  tUne,  it  was 
a  matter  of  urgency  to  establish  the  joint- 
use  bases  In  Spain  to  strengthen  the  defen- 
sive capablUty  of  the  West.  Under  the  new 
agreement,  the  United  States  wUl  be  per- 
mitted to  use  certain  Spanish  military  facu- 
lties, which  are  still  of  great  Importance  In 
Western  defense.  The  United  States  wlU  un- 
dertake to  assist  Spain  In  strengthening  Its 
own  defense  system. 

In  addition,  the  new  agreement  also  takes 
into  account  the  m.iny  nonmllltary  fields  In 
which  both  countries  now  have  close  mutual 
Interest.  An  example  of  such  an  area  Is  space: 
Spanish  tracking  stations,  manned  by  per- 


sonnel from  both  countries,  have  played  an 
Important  role  in  the  Apollo  fUghts.  The  field 
of  educational  exchanges,  having  already  be- 
come a  fruitful  area  of  cooperation,  promises 
to  assume  an  even  greater  importance  with 
the  adoption  of  an  extensive  educational  re- 
form program  by  the  Government  of  Spain. 
Both  Governments  Intend  this  agreement, 
the  text  of  which  Is  being  made  public,  to 
promote  the  weU-belng  and  progress  of  their 
peoples  and,  moreover,  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  world  peace  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Spanish  Position 
The  new  Agreement  on  Friendship  and 
Cooperation,  which  was  recently  signed  by 
the  governments  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  represents  a  clarification  of  the 
Spanish  position  m  the  larger  framework 
of  the  Western  strategy.  First,  becatise  there 
are  fundamental  changes  In  the  terms  of 
U.S.-Spanlsh  relations  In  the  sphere  of  de- 
fense, as  Sr.  L6pez  Bravo  pointed  out  in 
his  statements.  Second,  because  from  this 
perspective  of  equal  relations  on  which  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  agreement  Is  based. 
Spain  accepts  the  commitment  which  today 
the  defense  of  the  Western  civilization  de- 
mands of  nations.  Our  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affaire  said  that  the  risks  Inherent  In  our 
defensive  association  with  the  United  States 
have  probably  been  exaggerated.  "Today." 
he  pointed  out,  "It  appeare  to  be  unlikely 
that  the  big  powera  wUl  resort  to  total  war. 
But  if  It  happens.  Spain  cannot  avoid  get- 
ting Involved,  inasmuch  as  she  Is  the  south- 
western Sank  of  Europe  and  offers  a  direct 
and  advantageous  road  to  the  heart  of  our 
continent."  This  means  that  the  point  In 
question  Is  to  recognize  the  real  Spanish 
position  within  the  West  and  to  strengthen 
this  position  as  much  as  possible. 

But,  In  addition,  Spain  and  the  Spaniards 
are  very  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  epoch 
WlU  not  allow  us  to  shun  commitments,  ef- 
forts and  necessary  contributions.  In  this 
respect  our  Minister  has  likewise  been  spe- 
cific: ''The  common  defense  of  a  clvUizatlon 
and  of  certain  values  requires  that  each 
party  commit  Itself  to  make  Its  own  contri- 
bution. The  government  understands  that 
the  part  Spain  has  to  fulfill  and  which  it 
receives  In  exchange  Is  equally  refiected  in 
the  projects  of  the  Agreement."  Therefore, 
the  point  In  question  Is  not  to  reduce  com- 
mitments and  turn  down  assistance  but.  as 
is  natural,  to  carry  out  both  on  a  basis  of 
equity  and  Just  proportion.  We  all  know  that 
the  defense  of  Western  civiUzatlon,  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  Its  strengthening  are 
precious  values  which,  consequently,  re- 
quire a  certain  price.  What  the  Agreement 
now  concluded  has  brought  about  Is  that 
this  price  is  equally  and  sensibly  shared  on 
the  basis  of  a  firm  friendship. 

Spain  Says  U.S.  Bases  Accord  Links  Her  to 
NATO 

Madrid,  August  8. — Foreign  Minister  Gre- 
gorio Lopez  Bravo  said  today  that  the  new 
United  States-Spanish  bases  agreement 
linked  Spain  mlUtartly  with  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

"The  new  agreement  binds  us  to  NATO 
through  the  system  of  security  of  air  space 
with  its  alert  system,"  he  said,  on  his  arrival 
in  Madrid  from  the  United  States. 

The  agreement,  signed  this  week  in  Wash- 
ington, continues  American  military  bases  In 
Spain  for  another  five  years.  The  pact  Incor- 
porates the  Spanish  air  force  Into  the  United 
States-Installed  air  alert  system  covering 
^MLln,  which  wUl  eventually  be  turned  over 
to  Spanish  control.  This  system  Is  tied  to  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance.  United  States  mili- 
tary men  say. 

Spain  Is  not  a  member  of  the  alliance.  En- 
try repeatedly  has  been  opposed  by  Scandi- 
navian and  other  members.  The  United 
States  has  supported  entry  since  1955.  and 
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regularly  has  briefed  the  Spanish  military  af- 
ter tueetlnga  of  the  alliance. 

Asked  whether  Spain  stUl  had  an  Intereat 
In  Joining  the  Atlantic  organization,  Mr.  L6- 
pes  Bravo  replied  that  this  would  have  to  be 
evaluated  on  a  political,  military  and  eco- 
nomic basis.  He  noted  that  "the  entry  of 
Spain  Into  NATO  would  obligate  us  to  double 
the  present  defense  budget." 

Mr.  L6pez  Bravo  s&ld  the  question  "merits 
permanent  attention"  but  It  would  involve 
•buffllng  the  budget. 

Noting  that  Gen.  Andrew  Ooodpaster,  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  United  States  forces 
In  Europe,  also  was  military  adviser  on  the 
new  Joint  Spanish-American  committee  set 
up  by  the  aoocvds,  he  said  ^>aln's  new  link 
with  the  Atlantic  alliance  was  also  of  a  "per- 
sonal type." 

The  Foreign  Minister  declined  to  put  a 
price  tag  on  the  new  agreements.  They  have 
been  estimated  In  the  United  States  to  in- 
volve >300-mlllion  to  t400-mlUlon  in  aid  and 
military  hardware. 

"Friendship  and  cooperation  cannot  be 
measured  in  figures."  Mr.  L6pez  Bravo  said. 

MAoam  Sxxs  Basn  Dial  as  NATO  "In" 
(By  Richard  Mowrer) 

MADRra. — Jamming  its  foot  in  NATO's  back 
door,  the  United  States  is  helping  Spain  to 
squeeze  in. 

This  is  how  the  new  Spanish-American 
bases  deal  looks  to  observers  here. 

It  is  also  the  view  of  General  Franco's 
Foreign  Affairs  Minister,  Gregorlo  Lopez 
Bravo,  who  said  on  his  return  from  Wash  - 
ington:  "The  agreement  brings  us  closer  to 
NATO." 

Because  of  Spain's  authoritarian  regime, 
several  countries  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  notably  Norway  and 
Denmark,  have  stubbornly  opposed  Spanish 
admittance.  But  the  new  bases  deal  with 
America  circumvents  Spain's  exclusion  in  two 
ways: 

1.  The  U.S.  is  to  provide  Spain  with  an  air- 
defense  warning  system  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  NATO  ooimtries.  which  wUl  Interlock 
with  theirs,  at  least  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  Madrid  -riU  meet  one-third  of  the  $60 
million  coat  of  the  new,  advanced  system. 

2.  A  Joint  committee  on  defense  matters 
is  to  be  set  up.  The  significant  thing  here  \a 
that  one  of  its  four  members  will  be  the  U.S. 
commander  in  chief  of  the  European  com- 
mand, who  is  also  NATO's  supreme  com- 
mander. Gen.  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster  presently 
holds  the  Job. 

TBiao  sTKAin)  nrvoLVKD 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  will 
be  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  American  Ambassador  In  Madrid, 
Robert  C.  HiU.  as  cochalrmen,  and  the  chief 
of  the  Spanish  high  general  staff.  Gen. 
Manuel  Dlez  Alegrla. 

gain's  tie-in  with  NATO  has  a  third 
strand:  recognition  that  it  Is  "necessary  and 
appropriate"  that  cooperation  for  defense 
should  "form  a  part  of  the  seciirity  ar- 
rangements for  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean areas,"  establishing  "liaison  .  .  .  with 
the  security  arrangements  for  those  areas." 
(Art.  36.) 

The  foot-ln-door  approach  is  as  far  as 
Spain  wants  to  go  at  this  time.  As  Mr.  Lopez 
Bravo  points  out:  "Membership  in  NATO 
would  oblige  us  to  double  our  defense  budget, 
now  »628  million." 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Minister  sees  the  new 
agreement  as  a  "political "  achievement  for 
iong-oetracized  Franco  Spain,  which  It  un- 
doubtedly is.  Earlier  this  year  the  regime, 
after  eight  years'  trying,  breached  the  Com- 
mon Market  wall  by  signing  a  six-year  pref- 
erential-trade agreement  with  the  Six,  an- 
other success.  Integration  with  Europe  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  militarily  is  a  kej 
objective  of  Spain's  present  govemmenf, 
ideological  differences  notwithstandlnc. 


COMMrrlCENT  TO  WZST 

The  new  bases  deal  with  America  means 
that  Spain  is  unequivocally  committed  to 
the  defense  of  the  West  and  accepts  the 
responsibilities  involved.  Dabbling  in  neu- 
tralism, such  as  occurred  in  1968  when 
Fernando  Maria  Castiella  was  in  charge 
of  foreign  policy,  is  out.  It  would  seem  that 
the  idea  of  a  Mediterranean  pact  linking 
together  the  riparian  states  against  "out- 
siders" has  been  Jettisoned  for  good. 

The  growing  ttireat  of  Soviet  dominance 
In  the  Mediterranean  has  served  to  dispel 
these  mirages.  It  is  accepted  as  a  fact  by 
the  Spanish  military  that  a  big  war  involv- 
ing Europe  would  not  bjrpass  Spain,  neutral 
or  not.  This  country's  location  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean  is  too  strategic. 

An  Important  component  of  the  new 
agreement  is  the  understanding,  expressed 
by  Mr.  L6pez  Bravo,  that  Spain  will  be  In 
a  position  now  to  "regulate  the  activities" 
of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  stationed  In  ^>aln. 
Thia  apparently  means  control  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  originating  from  Spanish 
soil. 

Up  to  now,  according  to  Mr.  L6pez  Bravo, 
U.S.  forces  here  have  t)een  obliged  only  to 
Inform  Spain  of  their  intentions.  The  new 
arrangement  in  Spain's  favcx'  Is  sure  to  put 
to  the  test  the  mutual  understanding  on 
which  military  cooperation  will  depend  In 
the  next  five  years. 

MATERIAL   LISTED 

Spain  has  come  out  of  the  negotiations 
very  well  indeed.  The  Spanish  armed  forces 
are  to  acquire  from  the  U.S.  36  secondhand 
Phantom  Jets,  more  than  100  tanlu  and 
halftraclu,  25  helicopters,  heavy  artillery, 
two  KC-130  and  six  C-130  transport  planes, 
and  a  variety  of  other  equipment. 

The  Spanish  Navy  will  be  given,  techni- 
cally on  loan,  two  conventional  submarines, 
five  destroyers,  four  minesweepers,  three 
landing  craft,  a  munitions  ship,  and  an  oil 
tanker. 

The  U.S.  will  help  modernize  the  Spanish 
arms  Industry  and  train  Spanish  military 
personnel.  Tiie  486-mlle  fuel  pipeline  built 
across  Spain  by  the  U.S.  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  Spanish.  The  U.S.  will  thereby 
lose  a  source  of  fevenue  estimated  at  91 
million  a  year. 

The  new  agreement  is  a  package  contain- 
ing many  nonmUitary  items.  The  United 
States  is  to  give  aid  for  Spanish  educational 
reform  and  agricultural  development,  co- 
operate in  fields  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical development,  and  help  with  environ- 
mental and  urban  development  problems. 
Trade  relations  between  the  two  countries 
and  U.S.  economic  Investments  In  Spain  will 
receive  special  attention. 

The  cost  burden  for  America  of  the  new 
agreement,  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
has  not  been  spelled  out  here,  but  estimates 
mentioned  in  the  U.S.  fiuct\iate  between  $200 
million  and  $400  million  spread  over  five 
years. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  new  agreement  was  signed,  however, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
strongly  felt  that  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  treaty. 
It  was  the  desire  of  committee  members 
to  explore  the  language  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  agreement  thoroughly.  We 
wanted  to  question  administration  wit- 
nesses, along  with  other  authorities,  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  many  important 
items  contained  in  the  proposal,  and  to 
probe  in  depth  the  interpretation  placed 
by  the  Executive  on  certain  ambiguous 
passages.  The  Washington  Post  made 
this  point  strongly  in  an  editorial  on 
August  12: 

The  basic  situation  is  that  the  administra- 


tion. In  order  to  gain  continued  use  of  mili- 
tary bases  of  questionable  worth,  entered  se- 
cretly into  a  five-year  pact  to  provide  Spain 
vrtth  an  arms-and-ald  package  worth  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  and  with  some 
kind  of  a  security  guarantee  as  well.  What 
kind  of  guarantee?  Was  it  necessary?  Was 
the  price  right?  These  are  precisely  the 
questions  the  Senate  wanted  to  ask  and  the 
administration  chose  to  duck. 

Had  the  procedure  we  requested  been 
followed,  the  committee  would  have  been 
examining  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
new  agreement,  in  accordance  with  our 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

To  this  end,  it  was  suggested,  within 
the  committee,  that  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  be  introduced,  asking  that 
the  agreement  with  Spain  be  submitted 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  But  action  on 
that  resolution  was  postponed,  because 
Under  Secretary  of  State  U.  Alexis  John- 
son was  scheduled  to  appear  before  the 
committee  on  Friday,  July  24,  to  dis- 
cuss the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It  was 
felt  proper  to  delay  action  on  the  sug- 
gested resolution  ps  a  matter  of  courtesy 
to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  committee  met  as  scheduled  in 
executive  session  with  Under  Secretary 
Johnson  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard.  At  that  time,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT,  asked  Secretaries  Johnson 
and  Packard  to  consult  with  their  prin- 
cipals End  to  determine  whether  they 
would  submit  the  agreement  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty,  or,  if  not,  whether  they 
would  at  least  discuss  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  in  public  prior  to  signing  It. 
They  agreed  to  do  so. 

On  the  following  Tuesday.  July  28, 
the  committee  was  informed  that  the 
agreement,  which  was  to  have  been 
signed  on  Thursday.  July  30,  would  be 
delayed. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject until  the  chairman  was  informed  on 
Tuesday,  August  4,  that  the  agreement 
would  be  signed  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment 2  days  later,  on  August  6. 

I  have  given  this  short  chronology  in 
order  to  make  the  point  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  delayed  ac- 
tion on  a  resolution  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  to  the  Department  of  State, 
but  also  in  the  hope  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  would  know  of 
the  agreement's  contents  before  it  be- 
came binding.  Yet,  as  the  Washington 
Post  pointed  out: 

So  uncertain  was  the  administration  of  its 
case  .  .  .  that  It  refused  to  make  It  publicly. 
The  agreement  commits  each  country  to 
"support  the  defense  system  of  the  other" — 
language  so  vague  it  cries  out  for  the  kind  of 
amplification  only  a  Senate  hearing  couid 
produce.  The  agreement  also  creates  a  Joint 
defense  committee  whose  American  member 
Is  the  supreme  commander  of  NATO — again, 
an  arrangement  that  raises  any  number  of 
deUcate  quesUons  about  the  obligations  of 
th»  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  without  prior  disclosure 
of  its  contents,  our  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  William  Rogers,  and  the  Spanish 
Foreign  Minister,  Senor  Lopez  Bravo,  sat 
down  on  August  6  and  signed  the  new 
executive  agreement  into  effect  between 
the  two  coimtries. 


August  25,  1970 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edito- 
rials from  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Rexburg,  Idaho.  Standard,  plus  analy- 
tical reports  by  William  C.  Selover  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  James 
Doyle  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
{From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  12,  1970] 

A  CHALLENOE  TO  THE  SENATE  OvEK  SPAIN 

The  matter  of  extending  American  base 
rights  in  Spain  would  not  have  become  the 
bitter  Executive-Legislative  issue  that  It  is 
had  not  the  administration  tised  trickery  to 
slip  the  extension  through.  To  be  stire,  its 
trickery  was  successful,  at  least  In  the  short 
run.  The  State  Department  did  fake  the 
Senate  out  badly,  refusing  to  testUy  pubUcly 
and  candidly,  throwing  Mr.  Fulbrlght  off 
balance  with  an  allegation  that  he  was  leak- 
ing confidential  information  to  the  press, 
and  then  rushing  through  the  signing  of  an 
"executive  agreement"  before  it  could  either 
be  discussed  publicly  or  specifically  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  terms  of  a  treaty.  In  the 
longer  run,  however,  the  administration — ^to 
say  nothing  of  the  coxmtry — may  regret  the 
clever  little  coup,  if  not  for  some  contin- 
gency that  may  arise  over  Spain,  then  surely 
for  its  Impairment  of  Senate-administration 
trust. 

The  basic  situation  is  that  the  administra- 
tion. In  order  to  gain  continued  use  of  mili- 
tary bases  of  questionable  worth,  entered 
secretly  into  a  five-year  pact  to  provide  Spain 
with  an  arms-and-ald  package  worth  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  and  with  some 
kind  of  a  security  guarantee  as  well.  What 
kind  of  guarantee?  Was  it  necessary?  Was  the 
price  right?  These  were  precisely  the  ques- 
tions the  Senate  wanted  to  ask  and  the  ad- 
ministration chose  to  duck.  By  grating  con- 
trast, even  as  it  was  refusing  to  submit  this 
highly  important  measure  for  Senate  con- 
sideration, it  was  submitting  an  American- 
Mexican  treaty  for — wow — "Recovery  of  Re- 
turned or  Stolen  Archeologlcal,  Historical 
and  Cultural  Property." 

The  administration  contends,  of  course, 
that  the  extension  agreement  contains  no 
"commitment"  to  Spain's  defense  such  as 
would  Justify  embodying  in  treaty  form.  Per- 
haps. So  uncertain  was  the  administration  of 
Its  case,  however,  that  it  refused  to  malce  It 
publicly.  The  agreement  commits  each  coun- 
try to  "support  the  defense  system  of  the 
other" — language  so  vague  it  cries  out  fee 
the  kind  of  amplification  only  a  Senate  hear- 
ing could  produce.  The  agreement  also  creates 
a  Joint  defense  committee  whose  American 
member  is  the  supreme  commander  of 
NATO — again,  an  arrangement  that  raises 
any  number  of  delicate  questions  about  the 
obilgations  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  no  com- 
fort to  learn  some  laniards  l>elieve  that  In 
effect  Washington  wlU  be  paying  Spain — 
handsomely — to  receive  a  NATO  security 
guarantee,  one  that  the  Franco  regime  could 
not  hope  to  receive  directly  at  NATO's  hands 
and  one  that  It  would  have  to  pay  for  If  it 
did.  Can  there  be  a  more  alarming  signal 
on  this  agreement  than  that  Mendel  Rivers 
congratulated  the  State  Department  for  mak- 
ing it? 

Senator  Fulbrlght  has  now  called  upon  tJie 
State  Department  to  testify  on  the  agree- 
ment before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. He  reserves  the  possibility  of  undertak- 
ing to  amend  the  pending  defense  proctire- 
ment  bill  so  as  to  cut  off  funds  for  imple- 
menting the  agreement.  He  can  scarcely  do 
less  and  maintain  any  pretense  of  recovering 
for  the  Senate  its  constitutional  function  of 
approving  or  disapproving  foreign  commit- 
ments which  have  a  vital  bearing  on  war  and 
peace. 


[From    the    Rexburg     (Idaho),     Standard, 
Aug.  11. 19701 
The  KaaMMUMxn  With  Spain 
There  are  strong  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  running  controversy  over  presidential 
and  senatorial  power  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Neither  the  administration  or 
Chairman  Fulbright  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
all  truth  by  the  taU  In  this  many-faceted 
dispute. 

Having  noted  this,  we  come  down  on  the 
side  of  Fulbright  and  Uke-thinkers  In  the 
matter  of  the  new  military  agreement  with 
Spain.  This  extends  for  five  years  the  VS. 
right  to  air  and  naval  bases  in  that  country, 
in  retxim  for  loans  and  grants  which  may 
total  as  much  as  400  million  dollars. 

Such  an  arrangement,  we  believe,  should 
have  been  made  In  the  form  of  a  treaty  re- 
quiring the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  not  palatable  that.  Instead,  the 
extension  is  embodied  in  a  mere  executive 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  prolonged  nego- 
tatlons  in  which  the  Senate  played  no  part. 

The  administration  malntAlns  that  no 
stated  or  implied  commitment  to  defend 
Spain  against  attack  is  Involved,  and  that 
therefore  the  agreement  need  not  be  In 
treaty  form.  This  may  be  so,  but  the  assur- 
ance Is  not  wholly  convincing.  We  think  It 
significant  that  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  have  doubts  on  this  point 
and  others. 

Sen.  Frank  Church  of  Idaho,  for  example, 
said  he  spoke  for  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  remarlting,  "I  dent  approve  of 
secret  deals  with  the  Franco  government, 
particularly  of  the  kind  that  could  involve 
us  in  a  war."  He  further  said,  "I  think  the 
committee,  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to  know  what 
thU  agreement  U  all  abo"t"  and  added: 
"Without  question  It  (the  executive  agree- 
ment) deals  with  a  prolonged  involvement 
in  Spain  of  such  Importance  that  It  ought 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  treaty." 

The  administration  has  not  made  a  con- 
vincing case  to  the  contrary.  Now  that  the 
executive  agreement  has  taken  effect,  perhaps 
the  Senate  wUl  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
about  it.  At  very  least,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration should  respond  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  promised  demand  that  It 
"explain,  In  public  and  on  the  record,  what 
the  agreement  involves." 

Someone's  figured  that  the  U.S.  population 
is  shifting  westward  at  the  average  rate  of 
68  feet  a  day.  There  Just  doesn't  seem  to 
be  anything  stable  and  certain  about  life 
anymore. 

(Ftom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Aug.  8. 1970] 

SENATORS  Assail  Spanish  Accord 

(By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — In  a  hurry-up  ceremony 
heie  at  the  State  Department,  the  United 
States  and  Spain  have  finally  sealed  an  ac- 
cord for  a  five-year  extension  of  a  17-year  old 
military  pact  allowing  «ie  continued  us*  of 
Spanish  bases  by  American  forces. 

It  was  immediately  denounced  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Foreign  ReUUons  Commit- 
tee as  an  attemptwi  "end  run  around  the 
Senate." 

Tills  statement  by  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D) 
of  Idaho,  signals  a  new  round  of  controversy 
in  the  deteriorating  relationship  between  the 
White  Hoxise  and  the  Senate  committee. 

EarUer,  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  charged 
that  the  then-secret  agreement  woxUd  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  some  $400  mlUlon. 
Administration  qx>kesmen  denied  that  It 
would  cost  that  much.  While  ofllclals  would 
not  put  a  price  teg  on  the  agreement  they 
suggested  that  the  Fulbrlght  figure  was  more 
than  twice  the  anticipated  cost. 

But  the  cost  Is  not  the  crux  of  the  con- 


troversy which  Is  expected  to  heat  up  here 
In  the  coming  weeks  when  the  Senate  com- 
mittee holds  hearings  on  the  new  accord. 

APPROVAL  DXKANOBD 

Ttit  real  heart  of  the  matter  is  whether  or 
not  the  administration  by  "executive  agree- 
ment," can  make  the  kind  of  military  com- 
mitment which  the  accord  Implies. 

Senator  Fulbright  had  demanded  that  the 
agreement  be  made  In  treaty  form  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  approval. 

Secretary  of  State  WUllam  P.  Rogers  re- 
fused to  do  this  and  moved  to  sign  the 
accord  with  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  Gre- 
gorio  Lop6z  Bravo  earlier  than  scheduled. 

Both  men  on  signing  the  document  said 
the  agreement  "Initiates  a  new  era  In  part- 
nership" between  the  two  countries. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  said  he  resents  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  is  being  "presented  with  a 
fait  accompli." 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  Introduced  an  amendment 
in  the  Senate  to  forbid  q>endlng  under  the 
new  accord  tintll  It  is  presented  In  treaty 
form  for  Senate  approval. 

VEKidJE  roa  hxarincs 
While  such  an  amendment  has  doubtful 
chances  of  approval  by  the  full  Senate,  It  will 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  public  hearings  on 
the  Spanish  bases  agreement. 

Administration  officials  argue  that  the  pact 
does  not  constitute  a  military  commitment, 
and  they  insist  that  the  expensive  concessions 
made  to  Spain  were  essential  to  getting  the 
agreement — an  agreement  made  all  the  more 
important  with  the  current  buildup  of  So- 
viet forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Spanish  bases  agreement,  renewed 
continuously  since  1953,  was  due  to  expire 
In  September. 

The  agreement  permits  the  continued 
American  use  of  air  bases  at  Torejon  and 
Zaragoza  and  of  a  Polaris  submarine  base  at 
Rota. 

In  return,  the  United  States  makes  avail- 
able to  Spain: 

Some  $126  million  credit  to  purchase  from 
18  to  36  F-4  Phantom  Jets  at  a  discount  rate. 
Five  destroyers,  two  submarines,  six  land- 
ing craft,  a  tanker,  and  several  other  vessels. 
'Grants  and  credits  to  piurchase  102  armored 
combat  cars,  60  halftracks.  16  naval  helicop- 
ters and  a  quantity  of  artiUery.  Also  included 
win  be  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition  and  arms. 

Senator  Fulbright,  who  released  these  de- 
tails In  a  Senate  spciech  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing violated  confidential  trusts. 

Mr.  Fulbright  countered  by  saying  that. 
Ironically,  all  of  this  information  was  public 
knowledge  in  Spain,  discussed  openly  In 
Spanish  newspapers.  He  said  the  information 
he  supplied  was  drawn  from  these  sources, 
"me  State  Department  did  not  dispute  the 
Information. 

ICETHOD  QCTSnONXD 

Senator  Fulbright  admitted  that  "beca\ise 
of  the  security  classification  attached  to  this 
Information  ...  I  find  it  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  deteils  of  the  agreement  not  as  pre- 
sented in  secret  to  the  committee,  but  in 
t«nns  of  information  published  in  the  press 
from  sources  in  Madrid. . . ." 

Mr.  Fulbrlght  considers  it  a  "strange 
irony"  that  "these  things  are  handled  fairly 
openly  in  Spain,  a  country  which  has  a  gov- 
ernment that  bears  Uttle  resemblance  to  a 
democracy,  and  in  an  opposite,  closed  man- 
ner here  in  this  country." 

Under  Spanish  law,  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  implying  further  irony,  the  Spanish- 
base  agreement  m\ist  be  ^proved  by  the 
Madrid   legislative  body,  the  Cortes. 

Aside  from  the  manner  In  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  entered  the  agreement. 
Senator  Fulbrlght  takes  exception  to  the 
amount  of  aid  provided  in  rettim. 
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"Spain  is  not  mvolved  In  a  war."  he  says. 
"I  do  not  know  of  any  Ecrlous  threat  to 
Spain  ...  I  have  heard  of  nothing  that 
would  Indicate  the  slightest  threat  to  Spain 
at  this  time." 

SENATORS   CONCEKNH) 

More  Important  than  that.  Senator  Pul- 
brlght  and  members  of  his  committee  are 
concerned  that  the  new  agreement,  like  the 
one  It  supersedes,  will  be  taken  by  Spain 
to  Imply  a  military  commitment.  "It  Is  an 
open  secret."  said  Mr.  FiUbrlght,  "that  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  the 
executive  departments  have  considered  the 
1953  agreement  a  de  facto  military  treaty." 

In  1968.  the  then  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  In 
secret  discussions  made  this  "understand- 
ing" clear: 

"By  the  presence  cf  United  States  forces 
In  Spain."  said  General  Wheeler,  "the  United 
States  gives  Spain  a  far  more  visible  and 
credible  security  guarantee  than  any  written 
document." 

The  earlier  wording  stated  that  a  threat 
to  either  country  "would  be  a  matter  of 
common  concern  to  both  countries."  Senator 
Pulbright.  and  apparently  much  of  Spanish 
officialdom  ( as  well  as  the  United  States  mil- 
itary) considered  this  a  military  commit- 
ment. 

WORDING   crrKD 

The  1970  agreement  drops  this  wording, 
but  in  its  place  makes  the  same  kind  of 
supportive  statements,  interpreted  in  Spain, 
according  to  reports  from  Spanish  sources, 
as  a  strengthened  document.  The  new  lan- 
guage in:lues  statements  Indicating  the  U.S. 
accord  signifies  "support  for  the  defense  sys- 
tem of  Spain." 

State  Department  sources  say  the  decision 
not  to  submit  the  agreement  to  the  Senate 
as  a  treaty  was  taken  so  as  not  to  Imply  a 
larger  military  commitment  to  Spain  than 
was  intended. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  was  surprised  when 
the  final  release  of  the  text  of  the  accord, 
made  available  only  after  It  was  signed, 
showed  an  indirect  link  with  NATO  because 
of  the  new  consultation  process  allowed  un- 
der the  pact. 

This  new  agreement  creates  a  Joint  United 
States-Spanish  defense  committee,  which 
would  Include  the  NATO  supreme  com- 
mander. 

The  agreement  also  states  that  the  two 
countries  would  cooperate  on  "security  ar- 
rangements for  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean areas."  They  would  "endeavor  to  work 
out  by  common  accord  the  liaison"  needed 
for  that  cooperation. 

NATO  allies,  particularly  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, are  expected  to  raise  serious  questions 
about  such  an  arrangement.  _ 

In  any  case,  the  scene  now  shifts  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  hearing  rooms, 
where  the  administration  is  expected  to  come 
under  sharp  questioning  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  accord  was  reached,  the  extent  of 
commitment,  and  the  unprecedented  costs 
Involved. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  5.  1970] 

Senators  Pxrsist  in  Fight  fo«  Forsgn 

Policy   Rolx 

(By  James  Doyle) 

A  year  ago  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Committee   announced   it  would   conduct   a 

series  of  "coun try-by-country  hearings"  on 

U.S.  commitments  abroad. 

The  aim.  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  said  at 
the  time,  was  "to  present  the  American  peo- 
ple with  as  much  detail  as  security  will  per- 
mit" on  the  subject  of  how  we  get  commit- 
ted to  entangling  alliances.  f 
The  hearings  proceeded  smoothly  at  flnt. 
They  were  held  in  executive  session  so  that 
all  concerned  could  speak  freely  and  in  de- 
tail, as  the  committee  members  insisted, 
about  U.S.  arrangements  with  foreign  jxjwers. 


The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  witnesses 
were  allowed  to  come  and  go  without  being 
Identified,  and  their  testimony  was  kept  se- 
cret In  its  entirety. 


MUCB    DELETED 

But  when  It  came  time  to  release  the  re- 
mainder of  the  testimony  on  various  coun- 
tries, the  State  Department  took  a  broad 
view  of  what  is  in  the  national  security. 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  for  Instance,  the  gov- 
ernment deleted  much  testimony  about  the 
cost  and  techniques  of  our  support  for  regu- 
lar and  Irregular  Laotian  forces,  matters 
which  were  being  discussed  fully  In  the  press 
through  the  dispatches  of  American  corre- 
spondents In  Vientiane. 

Commute  J  Counsel  Walter  H.  Plncus  al- 
luded to  some  of  these  deleted  areas  of  testi- 
mony In  a  letter  to  Symington  when  the 
cleansed  transcript  was  released. 

"Though  the  possibility  exists  that  this 
Information  might  be  embarrassing  either  to 
past  administrations,  present  government  of- 
ficials or  to  other  governments,  this  does  not, 
per  se.  Imply  harm  to  our  national  security 
and  therefore  automatically  necessitate  dele- 
tion," Plncus  said. 

The  real  effect  he  noted,  was  to  deny  the 
public  Information  needed  to  Judge  the  gov- 
ernment's actions,  and  a  cavalier  disregard 
for  Congress. 

rULLEB    RECOBD 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  evaluate  the  gov- 
ernment's performance  fully  In  the  case  of 
the  Laos  hearings,  because  the  information 
remains  secret.  But  in  the  most  recent  case, 
concerning  American  conomitments  to  Spain, 
the  record  Is  fuller. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  controlled  press 
In  Spain  has  been  debating  the  merits  of 
the  pending  new  agreement  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States  on  the  use 
of  military  bases  there. 

The  Spanish  legislative  body,  the  Cortes, 
has  been  briefed  on  the  agreement  by  Spain's 
foreign  minister.  And  American  correspond- 
ents in  Madrid  have  supplied  to  the  Ameri- 
can press  some  of  the  details  of  how  many 
Jet  fighters  and  other  military  items  Spain 
will  receive  in  return  for  a  renewal  of  the 
air  base  leases. 

But  the  State  Department  has  refused  to 
CKmment  on  the  subject  and  has  Indirectly 
criticized  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbright,  D-Ark.. 
for  using  the  reports  from  Spain  to  call  for 
public  disclosure  of  the  arrangement. 

WAIT    for    completion? 

"We  understand  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee require  confidentiality  of  executive  ses- 
sions." a  State  Department  spokesman  has 
said.  "We  intend  to  respect  that  and  there- 
fore believe  it  would  be  moat  inappropriate 
to  have  a  public  discussion  of  this  matter 
at  this  time." 

But  the  rules  of  the  committee  were 
adopted  because  the  State  Department 
would  have  refused  to  tender  the  Informa- 
tion at  all  in  public  session.  And  If  this  is 
not  a  proper  time  for  a  public  discussion  of 
a  pending  military  agreement,  the  critics 
ask,  must  the  country  wait  until  the  agree- 
ment Is  concluded  and  It  Is  too  late  for  re- 
action to  have  an  effect? 

The  Constitution  gave  Congress  a  full  role 
In  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy,  but  the 
executive  branch  has  denied  Congress  the 
Information  to  perform  Its  role,  Pulbright 
and  fellow  critics  maintain. 

Why.  Pulbright  asks,  does  Spain,  "a  coun- 
try at  war  with  no  one  whose  territory  bor- 
ders on  two  allies,"  need  36  Phantom  Jets, 
five  destroyers,  two  submarines,  four  mine- 
sweepers, three  landing  craft  and  unnum- 
bered helicopters,  tanks  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers? 

One  reason  he  suggests  Is  so  the  Franco 
dictatorship  can  be  secure  against  a  future 
Internal  crisis.  That  Is  also  an  effect  of  sim- 
ilar aid  to  Greece  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  State  Department's  refusal  to  discuss 
the  pending  US.  agreement  with  Spain  may 
begin  a  new  chapter  in  the  Senate's  effort  to 


restrain  the  power  of  the  executive  and  to 
prevent  presidential  wars. 

Pulbright  has  proposed  a  prohibition  of 
funds  to  support  It  unless  the  administra- 
tion submits  it  to  the  Senate  for  approval  as 
a  treaty— the  State  Department  said  yester- 
day It  will  not — or  proves  that  there  are 
none  of  the  normal  treaty  obligations  in- 
volved. 

commitments  resolctiok 

It  is  another  consequence  of  a  little- 
noticed  resolution  that  passed  the  Senate  In 
1969.  the  "National  Commitments  Resolu- 
tion" that  took  note  of  Congress's  consti- 
tutional role  of  passing  Judgment  on  the 
war-making  activities  of  the  United  States. 

The  spirit  of  that  resolution  has  since  pro- 
duced repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 
and  majority  votes  In  the  Senate  to  deprive 
the  executive  of  spending  money  for  further 
Incursions  In  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand. 

The  President  can  still  depend  on  the 
House  to  support  his  requests  for  funds  In 
the  various  military  spending  bills. 

But  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is 
slowly  peeling  back  the  information  lid  and 
the  State  Department's  latest  example  of 
secrecy  could  backfire  and  blow  the  lid  al- 
together. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  mutual  congratula- 
tions had  hardly  subsided,  however,  when 
there  was  brought  to  my  attention  the 
fact  that.  Ironically,  a  group  of  promi- 
nent Spanish  citizens  had  felt  similar 
misgivings  about  the  agreement,  and  had 
wanted  to  do  in  Spain  what  we  had 
sought  to  do  here.  The  New  York  Times  of 
August  11,  1970,  reported  "growing  op- 
position in  Spain  to  a  renewal  of  an 
agreement  imder  which  the  United  States 
uses  two  air  bases  and  the  submarine  sta- 
tion at  Rota." 

The  article  stated: 

In  an  unusual  action,  eighty  deputies  In 
the  Spanish  Cortes  Issued  a  statement  com- 
plaining that  Foreign  Minister  Lopez  Bravo 
was  concealing  some  of  the  facts  about  the 
draft  agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  report,  plus  a  dispatch  from 
Madrid  by  Richard  Mowrer,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  6,  1970) 
Multiple  Blunder  on  Spain 

The  Nixon  Administration  will  compound 
old  errors  and  commit  ominous  new  ones  by 
signing  today  In  non-treaty  form  the  so- 
called  "Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Co- 
operation Between  the  United  States  and 
Spain."  It  Is  obvious  In  the  first  place  that 
the  signing  was  advanced  because  of  growing 
opposition  on  Capitol  Hill  to  the  form  and 
content  of  the  agreement. 

Such  a  hurry-up  tactic  can  only  widen 
the  already  dangerous  gulf  between  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  about  the 
role  of  the  Congress,  especially  the  Senate,  in 
the  T"«tf<"g  of  commitments  with  other 
countries  that  Involve — or  could  Involve — 
the  American  armed  forces. 

This  shabby  behavior  Is  not  the  most  Im- 
portant Administration  blunder,  however. 
The  fact  Is  that  this  agreement  contains 
vague  language,  deliberately  fashioned  to 
mean  whatever  either  signatory  wishes  to 
claim  for  home  consumption. 

What  is  the  United  States  taking  on  with 
a  commitment  to  "support  the  defense  sys- 
tem" of  Spain  or  to  make  Its  defense  policies 
"compatible"  with  thoee  of  Generalissimo 
Franco?  Even  after  lengthy  explanations  by 
State  and  Defense  Department  offlcials.  some 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  do  not  know. 

Most    Spanish    newspapers   Interpret    this 
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language  as  hardening  the  American  com- 
mitment over  that  contained  In  previous 
agreements,  dating  from  1953,  that  a  threat 
to  either  country  would  be  "a  matter  of 
common  concern."  The  AdmlnlstraUon  will 
doubtless  argue  the  opposite.  But  memories 
of  executive  actions  taken  under  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  will  make  many  Amer- 
icans—in  and  out  of  Congrea*— hard  to 
convince. 

It  Is  also  evident  that  there  Is  growing 
opposlUon  m  Spain  to  a  renewal  of  an  agree- 
ment under  which  the  United  States  uses 
two  air  bases  and  the  submarine  station  at 
RoU.  In  an  unusual  acUon,  eighty  depuUes 
m  the  Spcmish  Cortes  Issued  a  statement 
complaining  that  Foreign  Minister  L6pez 
Bravo  was  concealing  some  of  the  facte  about 
the  draft  agreement. 

The  political  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
even  this  shadowy  pact  with  the  regime  of 
an  aging  relic  of  the  Fascist  period  will  be 
high.  IX  the  Administration  believes  the 
value  of  the  bases  offsets  that  pollUcal  cost — 
as  well  as  the  financial  cost  of  equipping 
Spain  with  F-4  Phantom  Jet  fighter-bomb- 
ers— the  right  course  would  have  been  to  put 
its  draft  into  clear  language  and  submit 
it  to  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  teeaty. 

[Prom  the   Christian   Science   Monitor, 

Aug.  8,  19701 

Unfted  States  Retains  Vital  Bases  in  New 

MAoam  Accord 

(By  Richard  Mowrer) 

Madkid.— A  key  piece  In  the  West's  defense 

complex  is  cemented  In  place  for  another 

five  years. 

After  two  years  of  tough  bargaining,  a  new 
Spanish  bases  deal.  In  the  form  of  an  execu- 
tive agreement,  was  signed  In  Washington 

Aug.  6. 

It  means  that  the  United  States  military 
presence  In  this  country,  in  the  form  of  Air 
Force  and  Navy  contingents,  will  conUnue 
to  operate  from  Spanish  territory.  Their  chief 
obJecUve  wlU  be  to  keep  close  tabs  on  the 
growing  threat  of  Soviet  dominance  in  the 
Mediterranean.  

The  negotiations,  broken  off  several  times, 
have  been  arduous.  Spain  has  long  felt  that, 
since  the  United  States  Is  using  miUtary  and 
strategic  facilities  here  as  part  of  Its  overall 
defense  system,  the  United  States  should 
agree  to  come  to  Spain's  defense  in  case  of 

On  the  American  side  the  mood  has  been, 
since  Vietnam,  to  steer  clear  wherever  pos- 
sible from  involvement  In  foreign  confUcts. 
Spain  has  had  to  settle  for  a  fairly  Innocuous 
"security  declaration"  to  the  effect,  accord- 
ing to  the  version  reported  here,  that  "each 
government  will  support  the  defense  system 
of  the  other." 

SOVEHEIONTT   RBEMPHASlJiED 

Up  to  now  the  American-buUt  bases  In 
Bpaln  have  been  defined  as  "Joint  bases." 
Now  the  "Spanishness"  and  total  Spanish 
sovereignty  over  the  instaUatlon  tised  by  the 
Americans  U  reemphasized. 

This  presumably  U  largely  as  an  exercise 
in  semantics  aimed  at  Spanish  opinion,  for 
in  the  previous  agreemente  Spanish  sover- 
eignty over  the  bases  already  has  been 
stressed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

No  American  flag  has  ever  flown  over  the 
bases  and  the  overall  base  commander  is 
always  a  Spanish  officer. 

Presumably,  redefined  Spanish  sovereignty 
over  the  bases  wlU  not  interfere  with  the 
American's  operational  freedom.  Otherwise 
the  bases  would  be  purposeless. 

Again  for  Spain  In  the  new  agreement  Is 
the  civilian  workers  employed  by  the  Ameri- 
can military  will  be  subject  to  Spanish  labor 
legislation.  Another  is  that  American  miUtary 
personnel  violating  Spanish  law  will  be 
Judged  by  Spanish  courts. 

According  to  available  information.  Spain 
will  receive  a  substantial  amount  of  arms, 
including  36  Phantom  jets  and  warships— 


largely  secondhand  to  keep  costs  down.  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credits,  reportedly  $136 
mllUon  over  five  years,  will  enable  Spain  to 
purchase  tanks,  haUtracks,  artillery,  and 
helicopters.  ^  ,  _ 

The  Amerlcan-buUt  Spanish  bases  complex 
consists  of  three  air  bases  and  RoU.  the 
largest  VS.  Navy  installation  in  Europe.  In 
addition  there  are  lesser  facilities  for  fueling, 
a  protective  radar  system,  communications 
relay  stations,  a  500-mlle  fuel  pipeline. 

Rota  Is  an  advanced  base  for  Polaris  sub- 
marines, a  resupply  point  for  the  Sixth  Fleet. 
It  possesses  an  important  naval  communica- 
tions center.  Its  antisubmarine  warfare  op- 
erations and  shipping  surveUlanoe  extend  as 
far  east  as  Crete. 

DIVEBSirlED  FACILITIES 

One  of  the  air  bases,  at  Moron,  has  been 
Inactivated.  Zaragoza  is  used  as  a  base  for 
Air  Force  units  in  need  of  gunnery  train- 
ing now  that  Wheelus  field  in  Libya  Is  no 
longer  available.  The  third  base  at  Torrejon 
is  headquarters  of  the  V3.  16th  Air  Force. 

A  feature  of  the  last  phase  of  the  negotia- 
tions leading  up  to  the  new  agreement  Is 
that  for  the  first  time  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment briefed,  in  closed  ses-tion,  Spain's  Par- 
liament, the  Cortes. 

Opinion  on  the  value  of  a  continuing  miU- 
tary relationship  with  the  United  States  Is 
divided.  Some  Spaniards  say  It  bolsters  the 
regime.  Others  (not  in  the  government) 
point  out  that  it  was  the  bases  deal  with 
America  that  brought  Spain  out  of  isolation 
in  the  1950's,  opening  the  country  to  a  liber- 
alization trend  evident  in  various  spheres 

today.  _ 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment seemed  to  be  toying  with  the  Idea 
of  going  neutralist.  But  It  Is  clear  that  Spain's 
mUltary,  who  have  the  last  say  on  the  coun- 
try's most  Important  Issues,  wanted  the  new 
agreement  even  If  it  isn't  all  they  wished. 

Spain  is  allied  to  no  other  country.  And 
even  though  this  isnt  a  fuU  alliance,  it  Is 
seen  as  better  than  none. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  In  both  countries,  then, 
there  was  a  serious  movement  to  secure 
advance  disclosure  of  the  agreement  the 
two  Governments  had  negotiated  behind 
closed  doors.  ,  „^  i. 

In  May  of  this  year,  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  visited  Madrid.  While  there,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  deUver  to  him  a 
letter,  signed  by  120  prominent  citizens 
of  Spain,  raising  questions  about  the  im- 
pending   agreement.    Signers    Included 
such  distinguished  Spaniards  as  Prof. 
Enrique  Tierlno  Galvan,  Carlos  Zayas, 
Jose  Maria  de  Areilza,  Antonio  CaneUas 
Balcellis.   Joaquin   Rulz-Gimenez,    and 
Joaquin  Satrustegui.  An  effort  was  made 
by  the  group  to  see  Secretary  Rogers,  but 
the  attempt  was  blocked  by  local  secxmty 
ofQcials  imder  orders  from  the  Spanish 
foreign  oflBce.  However,  the  letter  was  de- 
livered to  a  member  of  the  ofBclal  party 
accompanying  Secretary  Rogers,  and  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  was  acknowledged 
over  the  signature  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  According  to  my  informa- 
tion, the  letter  itself  has  been  read  by 
Mr.  Rogers.  ^         ^     ^ 

There  is  nothing  Inflammatory  about 
the  letter's  contents.  It  Is  written  in  an 
educated  style  and  tone.  The  cosigners 
suggested  that  the  Spanish  people  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  pur- 
pose and  need  of  the  base-lease  agree- 
mentr-a  request  that  differed  Uttle  from 
that  being  made  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  letter  tactfully  suggests 
that  individual  rights  in  Spain  are  some- 
what less  than  fully  developed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 


the  translated  text  of  the  letter  and  a  list 
of  the  signers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(NOTE.— Given  to  Mr.  William  C.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  Mr.  Oregorlo  Lopez  Bravo, 
Minister  of  Spanish  Foreign  Office) 

Madrid,  Mat  1970. 

(1)  Highly  qualified  and  representative 
sectors  of  Spanish  pubUc  opinion  cannot 
agree,  assuming  that  U.S.  bases  In  Spain  are 
indispensable  for  western  defense,  that  the 
Pacts  concerning  them,  shotild  be  renewed 
In  whatever  manner,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Spanish  people. 

The  consent  of  the  Spanish  people  is  an 
Indispensable  condition,  in  our  opinion,  for 
any  bases  agreement  to  be  legitimate,  and 
to  remain  a  legal  act  for  the  future.  Nor 
can  we  agree  to  a  renewal,  unless  the  U.S. 
obUgates  IteeU  effectively,  and  with  the 
approval  of  its  Senate,  to  repel  automatically 
any  aggression  undertaken  against  us,  by  any 
country  or  bloc,  Isecause  of  the  existence  of 
the  bases  In  Spanish  territory. 

(2)  If  Spain  were  p€tft  of  NATO,  as  are 
other  countries  in  Europe  with  American 
bases,  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  the 
obUgatlon  of  defense  on  the  part  of  the 
UJ3.  and  the  armies  of  NATO,  Into  which 
the  Spanish  armed  forces  would  be  Inte- 
grated at  aU  levels.  But  the  obstacle  to  Join- 
ing NATO,  as  with  the  Conunon  Market,  is 
that  our  poUtlcal  institutions  would  have  to 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  The  adoption  of  effective  guaranties 
of  individual  and  group  rights,  including 
those  of  different  regions;  and  the  granting 
of  a  broad  amnesty  for  poUtlcal  prisoners. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  universal  suf- 
frage—free, secret,  and  direct— on  the  mu- 
nicipal, regional,  and  national  level. 

(c)  The  recognition  of  poUtlcal  parties 
to  act  as  a  channel  for  ideological  differ- 
ences, within  legal  limits. 

(d)  The  existence  of  a  freely  elected  Par- 
liament which  legislates  in  accord  with  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  which  controls  the  work  of 
the  government. 

(e)  Free  trade  unions  so  that  employees 
and  workers  can  defend  their  respective  in- 
terests. *._..,_ 

(3)  The  present  rulers  have  repeateaiy 
and  pubUcly  recognized  that  condlUons  In 
the  world  and  in  Spain,  as  weU  as  the  strat- 
egy of  the  great  powers,  have  changed  sub- 
stantially since  1953.  Before  such  evidence, 
the  democratic  opposition.  Identifying  it- 
self with  the  country's  wishes  that  Spain 
cease  to  be  In  a  position  of  inferiority  with 
respect  to  her  national  security,  finds  no 
excuse  to  Justify  delay  in  democratic  evo- 
lution. Such  an  evoluUon,  aside  from  its 
intrinsic  benefits,  would,  by  putting  us  on 
a  level  with  the  political  institutions  of  the 
West  provide  us  with  the  fundamental  bene- 
fit of  being  able  not  to  participate  in  pacts 
or  agreements  which,  by  their  nature,  could 
becloud  our  prestige  and  which  would,  in  any 
event,  increase  the  risk  of  attack  without  at 
the  same  time  covering  adequately  our 
national  defense  needs. 


List  of  Signers 
Miguel  Angel  Aguilar  Tremoya;  Jos6 
Alonso  P6rez;  Josep  Andreu  AbeU6;  Jose 
Maria  de  Areilza.  Conde  de  Motrico:  Ger- 
man de  Argumosa;  Juan  Artal;  Jos*  Bar- 
bosa-  Josep  Benet  MoreU;  Oscar  Bemat: 
Crlst6bal  C&Uz  Almir6n;  Jacinto  Candelas; 
Antonio  Caliellas  Baloells;  Jaime  Camer 
Sufiol;  Gregorto  Carrl6n;  Jaume  Casanovas 
Artlgas;  Xavler  Castelli  Andreu:  Miguel  Old 

C«*>rl*^  -,    w     .-     »     T~^ 

Eduardo  Clerco;  Carlos  Corbacho  Z..  Joae 

CortAs  Cortes;  Jaime  Cortezo;  Ram6n  Chaves; 

Fernando  Chueca;  Jos6  Dold&n;   Luis  Este- 

ban  Oolooechea;  Jesiis  Femindez  de  PueUes; 
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Armando  PluvlA  Escorsa;  Francisco  Franclno 
Prunes;  Etonato  Puejo;  Jos6  Gallo  P^ree; 
Jaime  Garcia  de  Vlnues*;  LuU  OUnenez 
Esplnosa:  Matlas  OoniAlez  Garcia;  Angel 
Garcia  OUveroe;   Eduardo  Gualba. 

Rafael  Herrera;  Isldro  Infante;  Manuel 
Jlm6nez  de  Parga;  Enrique  Lafuente  Fer- 
rari: Pedro  Lain  Entralgo;  MarceUno  Lobeto; 
Miguel  Logroao;  Angel  L6pez-Montero 
Juarez;  Pablo  Lucas  Verdu;  Alberto  Manent; 
Juan  Marco  Mollnee;  JuU&n  Marias;  Pablo 
Marti  Zaro;  Manuel  Martinez  Bermejo;  Mi- 
guel Martinez  Cuadrado. 

Manuel  Medina:  Antonio  Menchaca  Care- 
aga:  Carlos  Mestre  Torres;  Slme<Sn  Miguel 
Peguera:  Alberto  Mlguez;  Jos*  Luis  MU&. 
conde  de  Montseny;  Jaime  Mlralles;  Raul 
Morodo:  Carlos  Moya;  Fernando  Muglca 
Brunet:  Jos6  Ignaclo  Mtiglca  Brunet;  En- 
rique Muglca  Hertzog;  Javier  Muguerza; 
Pedro  Mufioz  Seca;  Enrique  Nacher  Her- 
nAndez;  Pedro  Nacher  Hem&ndez;  Angel 
Nombela;  Emllio  Novoa;  Antonl  Orlola, 
Conde  del  VaUe  de  BCarl^s. 

GuUlermo  PalxSn;  Qregorlo  Peces-Barba 
Martinez;  Eurico  de  la  Pefta;  Miguel  Peydrd 
Caro:  Jos*  Pln6s;  Vicente  de  Plnles  Rublo; 
Jos*  Poseu  Senderoe;  Jesils  Pradoa  Arrarte; 
Ignaclo  Pulg  Glrona;  Jos*  Manuel  Rey 
Plcher;  Dlonlslo  Rldruejo;  3ts(a  Rodriguez 
Conde;  Eduardo  Rojas,  Conde  de  Montarco; 
Fernanda  Romeu;  Ram6n  Rublal  C»Tla; 
Joaquin  Ruiz  Glmenez;  Joaq\iin  Ruiz  Men- 
doza.. 

~  Juan  Salabert;  Jos*  Antonio  Bkd.  Martin 
P&ramo:  Antonio  Sanchez  GlJ6n;  Antonio 
SAnchez  Patlfio;  JuU&n  Santamarta;  Joaquin 
Batnistegul;  Antonio  Senlllosa  Cros;  Fran- 
cisco SltJ4  Principe;  Angel  Sopefia  Ibafiez; 
Jos*  Luis  Souto;  Carlos  Stuyck;  Enrique 
Tlemo  Oalv&n. 

Jos*  Tortoea  Oalbls;  Jos*  Luis  Urruela, 
Marqu*a  de  San  Rom&n  de  Ayala;  Joaquin 
Van  den  Brule;  Joa*  Maiia  V&zques  V&Equez; 
Joaquin  Ventall6;  Joa*  Vldal-Beneyto;  MarUi 
Vila  Abadal;  Manuel  Vlllar  Arregul;  Fodertoo 
Ysart;  JuUAn  Zabala;  Pedro  Zarco;  Carlos 
Zayas;  J\ian  Antonio  de  Zulueta. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  outcome  for  the 
letter's  signers.  I  must  report,  was  a 
harsh  and  costly  one.  The  Franco  gov- 
ernment has  imposed  substantlsd  fines, 
issuing  decrees  which,  in  effect,  declare 
the  signers  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
ordered  payments  in  amounts  ranging 
from  the  equivalent  of  $360  to  $1,420. 
Delivery  of  the  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers, 
according  to  these  decrees,  "prejudices 
the  standing  and  the  authority  of  the 
state  in  Spain." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  one  of  the  decrees,  in  its  Eng- 
lish translation,  issued  to  one  of  the 
signers,  whose  name  I  have  stricken,  be 
inserted  into  the  Record  at  this  point, 
along  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who  have  thus  far  been  fined,  together 
with  the  amounts  of  the  fines  in  each 
Individual  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decree 
and  lists  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Translation  (Spanish)] 
Decree 

In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  on  me 
by  Articles  18  and  19  of  Law  45/1969  of  July 
30  (Law  on  Public  Order) ,  I  have  decided  to 
Impose,  and  I  do  ImpoM,  a  penalty  of  Fifty 

Thousand  pesetas  on bom  In 

Barcelona  on  October  4, 1923,  son  of  Idarlano 
and  Antonla,  married,  a  lawyer,  domiciled  at 
Calle  Muntaner  348,  principal  bis,  second' 
floor,  Barcelona,  as  Included  In  section  1) 
In  conjunction  with  f)  of  Article  2  of  the 
aforementioned  Law  on  Public  Order,  be- 


cause, taking  advantage  of  the  oflBclal  visit 
which  on  the  asth  and  29th  of  May  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  made  to 
the  Government.  Mr.  Rogers  was  sent  a  docu- 
ment. In  whlcti  his  name  appears  and  In 
which  the  policy  maintained  by  both  Govern- 
ments Is  protested — a  document  which,  be- 
cause of  Its  tone,  context,  and  manner  of 
presentation,  necessarily  prejudices  the 
standing  and  the  Authority  of  the  State 
In  Spain  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, whereby  he  contributes  to  dis- 
turbing the  coexistence  of  public  order 
and  community  peace  and  to  supporting  cov- 
ertly the  spirit  of  disorder  and  subversion 
against  the  Public  Authority  |  Government  ] . 

A  period  of  grace  of  fifteen  business  days 
Is  allowed  for  payment,  with  remedy  to  be  re- 
sorted to  as  provided  by  Article  21  of  the 
sanctioning  Law. 

To  be  s«-ved  as  prescribed. 

MADsm.  Jun,^  15,  1970. 

TOMAS  Gakicano, 
The  Minuter  of  the  Interior. 

Translated  by  Elizabeth  Hanunian,  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Statement  or  Fines 

(Other  signers  have  not  yet  been  served) 
fines  of  100,000  PEsriAS 

1.  Jos*  Mc  de  Arellza. 

2.  Joaquin  Satrtistegul. 

3.  Enrique  Tlemo  Galv&n 

nms  OF  7B,ooo  pesktas 

1.  Jos*  Andreu  AbeU6. 

2.  Jaime  Mlralles. 

3.  Raul  Morodo. 

4.  Javier  Muguerza. 
6.  Dlonlslo  Ridruejo 

6.  Ram6n  Rublal. 

7.  Angel  Sopefia. 

8.  Carlos  Zayas. 

FINES    OF    50,000    PBSSrAS 

1.  Cristobal  C&llz  Almlrto. 

2.  Carlos  Corbacho 

3.  Jaime  Cortezo. 

4.  Jaime  Gonz&lez  de  Vlnuesa. 

5.  Angel  Garcia  OUveroe. 

6.  Pedro  Lain  Entralgo. 

7.  MarceUno  Lobato. 

8.  Pablo  Marti  Zaro. 

9.  Alberto  Mlguea. 

10.  Miguel  Peidr*. 

11.  Vicente  de  Plnles. 

12.  Jos*  Manuel  Rey  Plcbel. 

13.  Joaquin  Ruiz  Mendoza. 

14.  Antonio  SAnchez  GiJ6n. 

16.  Jos*  Antonio  San  Martin. 
18.  Jos*  Tortosa  Gal  vis. 

17.  Jos*  Vldal. 

18.  Pedro  Zarco. 

19.  Anton  Cafiellas  Balcells. 

FINES  OF   15,000  FBSBTAS 

1.  liUguel  Angel  Aguilar. 

2.  J.  Benet  Morell. 

3.  Jacinto  Candelas. 

4.  Jaime  Garner  Siifiol. 

6.  Jaime  Casanovas  Artlgas. 

6.  Javier  CastellA  Andreu. 

7.  Ram6n  Chaves. 

8.  Jos*  DoldAn. 

9.  Armando  Fluvli. 

10.  Francisco  Franclno  Prun*s. 

11.  Eduardo  Gualba. 

12.  Manuel  Jimenez  de  Parga. 

13.  Enrique  Lafuente  Ferrari. 

14.  Leopoldo  Lovelace. 

15.  Francisco  Lozano. 

16.  Pablo  Lucas  Verdu. 

17.  Alberto  Manent. 

18.  Joe*  Luis  MUa  Sagnler. 

19.  Conde  de  Montarco. 

20.  Pedro  MufiOB  8ec«. 

21.  Enrique  Nacher. 

22.  Antonio  Orlola. 

28.  Icnaclo  Pulg  Olrona. 

24.  Jesus  RodrtgusE  Conde. 

25.  Antonio  Senlllosa  Cros. 

26.  Simeon  Mlquel  Peguera. 


27.  Francisco  Sltjar  Principe. 

28.  Jos*  Luis  trmiela. 

29.  Joaquin  VentalW. 

30.  Joe*  Vldal  Arregul. 

31.  Mariano  Vila- Abadal. 

32.  Jos*  Antonio  Zulueta. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  group  so  penalized, 
being  prominent  enough  to  fight  back, 
has  asked  for  legal  advice  and  assistance 
from  several  legal  groups  in  Spain,  in- 
cluding the  Madrid  and  Barcelona  Bar 
Associations,  the  Barcelona  Academy  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Legislation,  the  Ju- 
dicial Research  Oroup  of  Madrid,  and  the 
Roysd  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  of  Madrid,  as  well  as  interna- 
tional organizations  which  focus  on  the 
protection  of  human  rights.  In  one  of 
these  appeals.  It  is  contended  that  the 
letter  to  Secretary  Rogers  was  lawful. 

Tn  a  State  governed  by  the  rule  of  law — 

The  document  asserts — 
the  citizen  cannot  be  denied  the  right  to 
disagree  with  the  poUtlcal  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— 

Even  those — 
decisions  that  affect  the  cotmtry's  seciulty. 

The  appeal  continues: 

Moreover,  when  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  in  the  stage  of  discussion  and  the 
process  of  formation  of  the  will  of  the  Execu- 
tive has  not  been  brought  to  completion,  as 
In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  (letter] 
does  not  Impugn  a  definite  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment; it  indicates  the  dangers  and  Incon- 
veniences that  a  definite  decision.  If  It  were 
to  be  adopted,  on  the  question  relative  to 
the  bases  would  bring  about.  It  definitely 
tries  to  avoid  a  possible  error  of  the 
Government. 

There  Is  also  expressed  In  this  reveal- 
ing document  the  same  fear  which  was 
shared,  on  the  American  side,  by  many 
Senators.  Thus — 

The  renewal  of  the  Basse — ^made  by  means 
of  agreement  or  treaty — obviously  Implies, 
or  may  imply,  a  transfer  of  sovereignty  to 
the  United  States  of  America  ...  In  this 
case  the  country  has  a  right  to  be  Informed, 
and  the  Spanish  citizens  have  a  right  to 
expose  not  only  the  Juridical,  but  also  the 
social  dangers  that  may  be  derived  from  an 
agreement  so  signed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  here 
in  the  Record  a  translation  of  this  draft 
appeal  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
to  annul  the  decrees  issued  against  the 
signers  of  the  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appeal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Afpeax. 

Tour  honor: 

states  with  due  respect: 

1.  That  he  has  been  served  the  decision 
pronounced  by  Your  Honor  on  the  16th  of 

June,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fine  of 

pesetta,  as  comprised  In  section  1)  in  con- 
junction with  f )  of  Article  2  of  the  Law  on 
PubUc  Order,  because  of  being  signer  of  the 
Note  transmitted  to  The  Honorable  Gregorio 
L6pez  Bravo,  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  The  Honorable  William  C.  Rogers, 
United  States  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  And  under  protection  of  the  provisions 
of  Article  21  of  the  said  Law  on  PubUc  Order 
and  other  concordant  provisions,  resorts,  by 
means  of  the  present  document,  to  the 
remedy  of  petition  to  Tour  Honor  against 
the  penalizing  decision,  and  subsidiary  of 
appeal  before  the  Council  of  Ministers,  based 
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on  the  elements  that  he  states  In  the  suc- 
ceeding, showing  that  the  decision  appealed, 
on  infringing  the  legal  code,  by  undue  ap- 
pllcaUon  to  the  act  punished  of  section  1 )  in 
conjunction  with  f)  of  ArUcle  2  of  the  Law 
mentioned,  falls  under  the  provisions  of  Art. 
48-1  of  the  ctirrent  Law  on  Administrative 
Procedure,    and   should,   therefore,    be    an- 

3  The  decision  appealed  affirms  that  the 
said  Note  "because  of  its  tone,  context,  and 
manner  of  presentation,  necessarUy  prej- 
udices the  standing  and  the  authority  of 
the  State  In  Spain  as  well  as  in  foreign  coun- 
tries he  contributes  to  disturbing  the  coex- 
istence of  the  pubUc  order  and  community 
peace  and  to  supporting  coverUy  the  spirit 
of  disorder  and  subversion  against  the  Pub- 
lic Authority  [Government]". 

4.  In  view  thereof,  the  undersigned  denies 
categorlcaUy  that  the  text  of  the  Note  re- 
ferred to  may  be  Interpreted  In  the  sense  that 
Is  attributed  to  It  by  the  decision  being  ap- 
pealed. 

5.  In  the  first  place,  the  error  that  was 
made  In  the  decision  quoted  by  confusing 
"the  standing  and  the  authority  of  the 
State"  with  the  poUtlcal  acUon  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shotUd  be  pointed  out.  The  Note  m 
no  way  calls  Into  question  the  standing  or 
the  authority  of  the  State,  but  It  expresses 
an  opinion  In  respect  to  a  concrete  ques- 
tion—the poeslbls  agreement  on  the  United 
States  bases  in  Spain— and  points  up  the 
dangers  and  Inconveniences  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Interest  of  Spain  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Spaniards,  have  to  be  taken  Into 
account  before  that  agreement,  not  yet  set 
up  or  concretized.  Is  concluded. 

It  is  neither  the  standing  nor  the  authority 
of  the  State  to  which  the  text  of  the  Note 
refers,  but  the  administration  of  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  State.  In  It,  the  rulers  are  fur- 
nished with  opinions  and  elements  of  opinion 
which.  sltlUfuUy  or  not.  only  show  the  hon- 
orable purpose  of  those  who  signed  it  to 
contribute  to  serving  the  Interests  of  the 
country  better. 

6.  What  has  been  brought  In  the  Note  to 
the  attention  of  Its  two  addressees — the 
Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State — U  perfectly  lawful: 
It  lays  open  the  fact  that  could  have  been 
published,  since  the  Press  Act  in  Article  2 
declares  the  lawfulness  of  criticism  of  the 
political  and  administrative  action  when.  In 
doing  so,  the  Institutions  and  persons  are 
duly  respected,  as  Is  rigorously  done  In  the 
said  Note,  and  no  less  in  Its  "tone",  "eon- 
text",  and  "manner  of  presentation"  all  of 
which  meet  the  strictest  standards  of  respect 
that  could  be  demanded  and  which  hardly 
could  affect  the  reputation  nor  the  authority 
of  the  State. 

7.  If  It  Is  evident  that  In  a  State  govemed 
by  the  nUe  of  law  the  citizen  cannot  be 
denied  the  right  to  disagree  with  the  political 
acts  of  the  Government,  It  Is  obvious  that 
some  government  decisions  that  affect  the 
country's  security  cannot  be  excepted  from 
this  rule.  Moreover,  when  the  decision  of  the 
Government  Is  In  the  stage  of  discussion  and 
the  process  of  formation  of  the  wlU  of  the 
Executive  has  not  been  brought  to  comple- 
tion as  in  the  case  imder  consideration,  the 
Note  does  not  impugn  a  definite  act  of  the 
Government;  It  Indicates  the  dangers  and  In- 
conveniences that  a  definite  decision.  If  it 
were  to  be  adopted,  on  the  question  relative 
to  the  Bases  would  bring  about.  It  defin- 
itively tries  to  avoid  a  possible  error  of  the 
Government.  And  the  InfaUlblUty  of  govern- 
ments is  dogma  only  under  dictatorial  or 
toiaUtarian  systems. 

8.  Upon  Indication  of  the  maximum  Im- 
portance lodged  In  the  question,  the  Note 
advocates  that.  If  the  American  Bases  In  our 
ooimtry  are  indispensable  to  the  defense  of 
the  West,  the  nenewal  of  the  treaties  to 
wbioh  they  refer  may  not  be  given  without 


the  consent  of  the  Spanish  people;  a  reason- 
able and  Jmt  aspiration  when  the  security 
of  the  Spanish  people  may  be  endangered, 
m  line  with  which  It  will  be  opportune  to 
recall    that   the    Honorable    Camilo    Alonso 
Vega,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  said.  In 
presenting  to  the  Cortes  the  proposal  that 
today  Is  law,  that  "the  Law  on  PubUc  Order 
Is    the   litjsaa.   Charta    of    social    harmony 
[community  peace]  because  It  confirms  the 
saying  that  what  Is  good  for  the  people  Is 
the  highest  law  [salus  popuU  suprema  lex)". 
9.  In  the  Note  the  desire  is  expressed  that 
the  Spanish   Army  be   integrated  Into  the 
NATO  Armies  (Forces],  thus  falling  In  line 
with  the  big  Western  defense  organizations, 
whereby  the  public   order  and   community 
peace  can  hardly  be  Unpaired.  These  disap- 
pear sometimes  when  the  countries  are  In- 
formed belatedly  or  poorly  of  governmental 
decisions  that  essentially  concern  them.  But 
the  citizens  who  put  forward  their  observa- 
tions and  manifest  their  concern  contribute 
to  peace,  stimulate  community  peace  in  every 
sense,  and  favor  the  establishment  of  one  of 
the  other  when  they  are  lacking. 

10  At  the  same  time,  the  petlUoner  [ap- 
peUant]  points  out  that  Article  12  of  the 
Statute  Law  of  the  Spaniards  establishes. 
unequivocaUy,  that  "every  laniard  Is  held 
to  express  his  Ideas  freely  so  long  as  they  are 
not  contrary  to  the  order  and  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
SUte"  In  this  case,  the  Note  sent  simultane- 
ously to  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Lopez  Bravo  falls 
within  this  JuridlcaUy  recognized  freedom. 
and  furthermore:  It  Is  a  legal  [lawful]  crit- 
icism in  the  presence  of  a  possible  lUegallty 
[unlawftU  act]  of  the  Government. 

In  effect,  the  renewal  of  the  Bases— made 
by  means  of  agreement  or  treaty— obviously 
implies,  or  may  imply,  a  transfer  of  sov»- 
eignty  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
wording  of  the  two  legal  provisions— Point  4 
of  the  Law  of  Principles  of  the  Movement  of 
1958  and  Article  2.  Section  1,  of  the  Organic 
Uiw  of  the  State  of  1987,  especlaUy  this  sec- 
ond fundamental  legal  norm,  deny  clearly 
and  definitely  the  posslbUlty  of  delegating 
or  ceding  sovereignty.  It  Is  evident  that  at 
the  time  the  Conventions  were  signed  in 
1953  such  provisions  had  not  been  promul- 
gated, but  that  in  1970  an  agreement  or 
treaty  In  which  cession  or  [sic]  sovereignty 
is  indicated  cannot  be  signed.  In  this  case 
the  country  has  a  right  to  be  Informed,  and 
the  Spanish  cltl»ens  have  a  right  to  expose 
not  only  the  juridical,  but  also  the  social 
dangers  that  may  be  derived  from  an  agree- 
ment 80  signed. 

In  this  manner  the  Note  achieves  two  legal 
ends-  one,  to  exercise  the  right  to  disagree 
with  the  procedure  and  the  merits  of  a  gov- 
ernmental poUtlcal  act,  a  legal  (lawful)  dis- 
agreement that  at  no  tUne  was  clandestine 
and  that  Ui  no  case  attempts  to  subvert  the 
social  order,  to  excuse  violence,  or  to  disturb 
the  public  order.  It  is  evident  that  sections 
f)  and  1)  of  Article  2  of  the  Law  on  PubUc 
Order  must  be  Interpreted  restrlctlvely,  oth- 
erwise any  disagreement,  as  mlnUnum  as  it 
might  be  with  respect  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  be  impossible.  Two,  to  anUcl- 
pate— by  demanding  adequate  Information— 
a  possible  unconstltutlonaUty  of  a  govern- 
mental act  as  the  slgnUig  of  the  agreements 
would  be,  by  which  the  legal  provision  esUb- 
llshed  in  the  aforementioned  Art.  2,  eec.  1, 
of  the  Organic  Law  of  the  State  could  be 
violated.  .  ^       ^ 

11  Not  to  coincide  with  the  opUilon  or 
the  (Jrtterton  of  a  Government  Is  not  to  em- 
brace subversion;  by  no  means.  In  that  tte 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  In  which  big 
sectors  of  pubUc  opinion  oppose  the  poUcy 
of  their  Governments,  are  protected  by  a 
form  of  government  baaed  on  the  rule  of  law 
that  guarantees  them,  and  making  use  ra 
some  channels  of  expression  and  activity  that 
permit  and  make  possible,  the  mutual  recip- 


rocal Influence  between  the  different  sec- 
tors of  public  opinion,  whlc^  Is  one  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  any  genuinely 
democratic  system.  It  equally  occurs  in  the 
United  States  where  the  polemics  and  the 
pubUc  mass  demonstrations  against  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Administration,  In  cases  of 
declared  war  as  In  Vietnam,  are  In  evidence, 
without  the  Government  thereby  feeling  Its 
security  threatened. 

"12.  There  is  nothing  In  the  Note  that  would 
tend  toward  subversion.  It  simply  contains 
useful  elements  for  a  serene  dialog  which, 
categorically  aUen  to  any  violence,  evolds 
the  delay  of  an  evolution  toward  democracy 
that  our  genuine  integration  Into  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  European  Conununlty  may  make 
possible,  because  of  which  It  Is  necessary  to 
say  UteraUy: 

"(a)  Introduction  of  effective  guarantees 
of  individual  and  coUectlve  rights.  Includ- 
ing thoee  of  the  poUtlcal  minority  groups, 
and,  consequently,  the  granting  of  full 
amnesty  to  persons  arrested  and  Imprisoned 
for  political  reasons. 

"(b)  Establishment  of  universal — free,  di- 
rect, and  secret — suffrage  at  the  municipal, 
regional,  and  national  level. 

"(c)  Recognition  of  poUtlcal  practices  so 
that  the  Ideological  differences  may  be  chan- 
neled within  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
Law. 

"(d)  Existence  of  a  Parliament  freely 
elected  by  the  country  so  that  It  may  legis- 
late In  keeping  with  pubUc  opinion  and 
check  on  the  work  of  the  Government. 

"(e)  Freedom  of  association  In  unions  so 
that  employers  and  workers  may  freely  de- 
fend their  respective  IntwesU." 

13.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  stated,  there 
are  others  that  are  sufficiently  weU  known 
and  that  show  even  more  clearly  the  lawful- 
ness of  what  Is  said  In  the  Note: 

(A)  In  the  national  press  so  many  opinions 
have  been  brought  out  In  opposition  to  the 
extension  [of  the  agreements)  on  the  United 
States  Bases  In  Spain  without  an  effective 
and  ooncrefce  guaj-antee  of  efficacious  protec- 
tion that  their  listing  would  be  Interminable. 
Authoritative  pubUclsts  and  poUtlci&ns  and 
strategists  have  expressed  themselves  In  that 
sense.  Suffice  it  to  cite,  as  an  example,  the 
article  published  by  Joe*  de  Yanguaa  Messia 
In  ABC  of  June  20  under  the  title  "The 
Basee".  In  which  reference  Is  made  to  the 
opinions  of  Alberto  Martin  Artajo,  General 
Martlnes  Campos,  Fernando  Maria  Castlella, 
and  others.  The  statements  contained  In  the 
article  aUuded  to,  in  exposition  to  the  United 
States  Bases  in  Spain,  are  no  less  categorical 
thsm  the  text  of  the  Note  to  which  this  ap- 
peal refers. 

(B)   If  what  has  been  stated  up  to  here 
would  be  Uttle  (not  enough)  to  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  the  act  penalized,  the  opinion 
of  some  member  of  the  government  Itself  can 
be  Invoked,  who  publicly  affirmed  that  texts 
such  as  the  Note  under  refwence  may  be  pro- 
duced and  signed  in  our  coimtry.  and  now. 
The    Honorable    Gonzalo   P*m&ndez   de    la 
Mora,  Minister  of  PubUc  Works,  stated  In  an 
Interview  entitled  "Statement  at  the  Open 
Grave  of  the  Most  BrlUlant  Thinker  cA  the 
Regime"  that  In  Spain  we  are  at  liberty, 
among  other  things,  "to  deliver  documents 
to  a  foreign  Minister".  Those  statements  were 
pubUshed  in  Nuevo  Diarto  on  June  14,  and 
later   reproduced  In   other   national   news- 
papers, therefore,  seventeen  days  after  the 
Note  Involved  was  deUvered  to  Its  addresses, 
and,  precisely,  the  evening  before  Your  Honor 
pronounced   the    decision    being    Impugned 
here.   To   be  sure,   the   Unpositlon   of   this 
penalty  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  con- 
gruent with   that   clear  sUtement  by   the 
Minister  of  PubUc  Works,  slnoe  It  would  ob- 
vlously  be  contrary  to  all  logic  to  Interpret 
this  sUtement  of  Mr.  FemAndeE  de  la  Mora's 
in  the  sense  of  affirming  the  merely  physical 
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poaslbUity  of  delivering  tbe  document  or 
Note  concttned. 

(C)  Purthermore.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  official  visit  to  Spain  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Mr.  Walter  Scheel,  as  picked  up  by 
the  entire  press  and  other  broadcasting 
media,  the  following  Note  was  delivered  to 
him: 

Memorandum  sent  on  April  24,  1970,  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Mr.  Scheel,  with  a 
letter  signed  by  Messrs.  Jose  Maria  de  Areilza, 
Joaquin  Ruiz-Glmenez.  Joaquin  Satrustegul, 
and  Enrique  Tlerno  Galvan,  in  which  the 
viewpoints  expressed  during  the  interview 
held  at  the  German  Embassy  on  the  23rd  at 
9:15  ajn..  are  summarized. 

(1)  Very  authoritative  and  repreeenUtlve 
sectors  of  Spanish  public  opinion  are  con- 
vinced that  the  development  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  subillty  of  our  country 
largely  depend  on  oiir  relations  with  Europe 
going  to  be  developed  Inside  Its  Community 
Institutions. 

(2)  The  basic  difficulty  Is  that.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  political  Institutions  of  our 
country  would  have  to  meet  the  following 
conditions: 

(a)  Introduction  of  effective  guarantees  of 
Individual  and  collective  rights,  Including 
those  of  the  political  minority  groups,  and. 
consequently,  the  granting  of  full  amnesty 
to  persons  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  polit- 
ical reasons. 

(b)  Establishment  of  universal — free,  di- 
rect, and  secret — suffrage  at  the  municipal, 
regional,  and  national  level. 

(c)  Recognition  of  political  parties  so  that 
the  ideological  differences  may  be  channeled 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  law. 

(d)  Existence  of  a  Parliament  freely  elected 
by  the  country  so  that  it  may  legislate  In 
keeping  with  public  opinion  and  check  on 
the  work  of  the  Government. 

(e)  Freedom  of  association  in  \inlons  so 
that  employers  and  workers  may  freely  de- 
fend their  respective  Interests. 

(3)  The  democratic  opposition  identifled 
with  the  country  In  its  desire  for  political 
and  social  change,  proves  dally  that,  In  spite 
of  the  promises  of  change  made  by  the  pres- 
ent regime,  there  is  no  progress  in  the  order 
of  things  to  Justify  the  democratic  language 
sometimes  used  by  them.  At  the  same  time, 
recent  statements  of  some  of  them  openly 
contradict  the  said  language. 

(4)  Similarly,  the  democratic  opposition 
feels  that,  as  to  what  the  representatives  of 
the  major  democratic  countries  are  doing.  Is 
that  they  recognize  the  real  and  effective  fact 
of  the  existence  of  sectors  In  Spain  Ideologi- 
cally corresponding  to  the  present  currents 
of  European  political  thinking  and  to  the  big 
parties  that  are  representing  them,  altemat- 
Ingly  In  the  power  |  government  | . 

(5)  The  criterion  reflected  In  the  four 
preceding  sections  oodncldes  substantially 
with  the  democratic  demands  contained  in 
the  document  addressed  on  December  23, 
1069,  oy  a  group  of  Spaniards  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  our  Government — demands  that 
merited  a  public  statement  of  support 
signed  by  one  hundred  and  three  Deputies 
of  the  German  Federal  Parliament". 

We  beg  to  ask  Your  Honor  what  the  reason 
Is  for  the  Inconsisrtency  of  no  penalty  of 
any  kind  having  been  Imposed  on  this  docu- 
ment that  WHS  much  more  widely  dissemi- 
nated and  that  expressed  the  identical  poU- 
ticaJ  thinking  as  the  Note  sent  to  Mr.  Rogers 
because  of  which  the  penalty  being  appealed 
was  pronoimced. 

14.  In  the  decision  being  appealed  It  Is 
sUted,  finally,  that  the  Note  to  which  this 
appeal  refers  contributes  to  "supporting 
covertly  the  spirit  of  disorder  and  subver- 
sion against  the  Public  Authority  (Govenv- 
tnent|."  By  sound  logical  interpretattoo. 
It  Is  equivalent  to  afllnnlng  that  there  exists 
in  our  country,  and  at  present,  though  It 


may  be  only  latent,  a  spirit  of  disorder  and 
subversion  which,  not  existing,  might  hardly 
be  supported.  And  the  only  possible  con- 
clusion is  that  the  opposite  is  true  of  that 
which  Is  constantly  affirmed  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  that  peace  is  pre- 
valimg  in  Spain. 

15.  The  preceding  statements  prove  the 
Justification  of  the  present  appeal  being 
taken  under  advisement,  without  prejudice 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Distinguished  Bar 
Associations  of  Madrid  and  Baircelona,  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ences of  Madrid,  of  the  Academy  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Legislation  of  Barcelona,  of 
the  Jurldlclal  Research  Group  of  Madrid, 
and  of  other  international  Org;anizations 
specialized  In  the  protection  of  human 
rights,  who  we  are  sure  will  confirm  the 
thesis  of  the  appellant. 

By  virtue  thereof. 

Tour  Honor  Is  requested  to  consider  the  re- 
course of  ptetltion  [appeal]  filed  against  the 
decision,  etc  [closing  statement  in  appeals] 

Date . 

To  the  honorable  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Madrid. 

Translated  by  Elizabeth  Hanunlan. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
ironic  that,  in  both  countries,  the  Ex- 
ecutive authority  insisted  on  both  nego- 
tiating the  new  agreement  and  putting 
it  into  effect,  without  benefit  of  public 
discussion  or  prior  disclosure;  also  that 
in  both  countries  an  attempt  was  made 
to  explore  publicly  the  full  implications 
of  the  agreement,  but,  in  each  case,  the 
effort  was  ignored,  neither  government 
l>elng  willing  to  submit  to  such  an  open 
process. 

In  Spain,  those  who  called  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  agreement  before  it  was 
signed  were  punished. 

Following  the  signing,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  still  felt  that 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  needed  to 
be  clarified  in  public.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  pressed  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  hearings,  and  these  have  now 
been  agreed  to.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
U.  Alexis  Johnson  will  appear  and  ex- 
plain— perhaps  "translate"  would  be  a 
better  word — the  meaning  of  the  agree- 
ment tomorrow,  August  26.  He  will  be 
questioned  by  the  committee  for  1  hour 
in  executive  session,  followed  by  a  2-hour 
open  hearing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  several  newspaper  articles  and 
editorials  regarding  the  United  States- 
Spanish  agreement,  a  reprint  of  a  Senate 
speech  by  Senator  Pulbright,  and  the 
agreement  itself  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24,  1969] 

Ths  Bases  Issite  Seen  From  Spain 

(By  Ward  Just) 

No  noncommunist  country  In  Europe  has 
been  so  Isolated  from  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  the  Free  World  than  Spain.  Barred  from 
NATO,  barred  from  the  Common  Market, 
reviled  by  liberals  everywhere  for  the  endur- 
ance of  the  Franco  regime.  Spain  continues 
to  look  Inward.  Spasms  of  political  reforma- 
tion are  followed  by  suppressions.  The  Span- 
ish anarchists  at  heart,  plot  long  In  cafes 
while  the  economy  inches  forward,  the  middle 
class  grows,  and  memories  of  the  war  recede. 
She  accommodates  19  million  tourists  a  year 
(not  a  misprint) .  yet  remains  on  the  outside 
looking  in — a  condition  which  pleases  many 
Spanish.  Habitually  distrustful  of  outsiders. 


Spain  is  now  making  her  own  evaluation  of 
the  four  obsolete  and  obsolescent  bases  she 
leases  to  the  United  States.  The  lease,  it 
seems,  is  not  a  one-way  street. 

In  Congress  and  in  the  American  press,  the 
debate  has  centered  around  the  Pentagon's 
role  in  negotiating  the  renewal.  A  secondary 
question  has  been  the  matter  of  alliance:  do 
the  b{ises,  either  In  fact  or  in  theory,  commit 
the  United  States  to  Spain's  defense?  If  they 
do.  Senator  Fulbrlght  and  others  are  arguing, 
then  there  ought  to  be  a  treaty.  Treaties,  as 
all  the  world  must  know,  are  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  And  no  one  here  loves  General  Franco. 

The  quid  pro  quo  most  often  mentioned  is 
$150  million  or  so  in  military  hardware,  dis- 
tributed to  Madrid  over  the  next  five  years 
in  exchange  for  the  leases.  It  Is  an  old  busi- 
ness, the  "lease."  for  It  requires  the  Spanish 
fiag  to  fiy  over  the  bases  and  in  language 
quite  vague  commits  the  United  States  to 
consult  with  the  Franco  regime  if  the  bases 
are  ever  used.  In  fact.  In  the  Lebanese  crisis 
In  1958  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962, 
the  bases  were  "activated"  with  no  prior 
notice  to  Madrid.  That,  according  to  a  Span- 
ish official  here. 

The  core  of  the  opposition  to  the  bases 
(there  are  three  Air  Force  bases,  and  one 
Naval  base)  here  rests  on  two  points:  the 
first  Is  that  they  are  not  militarily  essential, 
either  to  the  defense  of  Europe  or  the  de- 
fense of  the  U.S.,  and  the  second  is  that 
they  have  the  effect  of  propping  up  the 
Franco  regime,  now  in  its  thirtieth  year  and 
bound  to  yield  sometime  soon.  All  this  has 
had  an  extremely  interesting  effect  in  Ma- 
drid, which  has  Its  own  split  between  liberal 
civilians  and  conservative  generals.  There  is 
also  something  known  as  Spanish  pride, 
which  one  trlfies  with  at  peril. 

"We  must  not  accept  a  'dlctat,' "  said  one 
recent  editorial  In  Ya.  a  Madrid  dally  which 
reflects  General  Franco  pretty  much  as  Ron- 
ald Zelgler  reflects  President  Nixon.  "Any- 
thing but  that,  including  the  complete  ter- 
mination of  the  agreements  renewed  In  1963. 
Those  agreements — as  they  were  stipu- 
lated— have  become  too  burdensome  for  us. 
Long  range  nuclear  missiles  have  radically 
changed  the  situation  from  what  it  was  when 
the  agreements  were  subscribed.  An  aUiance 
on  equal  grounds  may  be  appetizing,  but  not 
the  posture  of  an  acolyte.  We  will  not  be- 
come a  satellite  country." 

Going  further:  "Without  adequate  coun- 
ter-measures against  the  dangers  involved" — 
and  here  Ya  means  a  signed  treaty — "we 
believe  that  Spain  should  not  renew  the 
agreements  with  the  United  States.  Analyz- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  of  15  years  of  'agree- 
ments,' Spain  has  derived  from  them  less 
advantages — many  less — than  the  other  side." 

That  last  is  arguable,  since  the  bases  have 
been  at  least  one  factor  In  the  one-plus 
bUllon  dollars  in  aid  that  has  gone  from  the 
United  States  to  Spain  since  1950.  But,  as 
Spanish  here  put  it,  what  kind  of  arrange- 
ment is  it  when  the  United  States  can  rent 
land  on  which  to  emplace  its  weapons. 
Either  there  is  a  mutual  security  arrange- 
ment or  there  is  not.  As  a  Spanish  Embassy 
official  here  puts  it,  it  is  'Inadmissible"  to 
lease  the  bases  without  regard  "for  the  risks 
the  arrangements  would  entail  for  Spain." 
Quite  correct.  It  is  not  enough,  as  the  Penta- 
gon argues,  that  the  mere  presence  of  Ameri- 
can troops  is  an  effective  guarantee.  If  that 
is  the  intent,  then  there  ought  to  be  a  treaty. 
"The  'era  of  rentals'  has  ended."  Ya  said,  a 
bit  pretentiously  but  accurately  enough. 

There  is  probably  no  regime  In  the  world 
that  provokes  such  passion  as  that  of  General 
Franco.  He  is  something  of  a  relic,  with  his 
civil  guards  and  his  censored  press,  some- 
thing of  a  sore  thumb  on  the  manicured 
hand  of  Europe,  and  no  matter  that  his  re- 
gime differs  not  a  whit  from  scHne  of  the 
most  eminent  of  America's  allies.  The  Span- 
ish Civil  War,  on*  of  the  great  confused 
ideological  struggles  of  all  time,  is  still  the 
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benchmark  of  good  guys  versus  bad  for  a 
good  many  people,  here  as  in  Eurofw.  A 
number  of  Western  observers  In  Spain  have 
argued  that  the  American  presence,  symbo- 
lized by  the  bases,  has  been  helpful  in  nudg- 
ing the  regime  from  right  to  center.  It  is 
argued  that  the  modest  liberalization  that 
has  occurred  is  the  result  of  American  Influ- 
ence, and  part  of  it  the  personal  contact 
between  the  American  military  and  the  Span- 
ish. Perhaps.  It  is  a  plausible  argiunent. 

With  some  heat,  Spanish  officials  here  and 
in  Madrid  categorically  reject  the  notion 
that  the  bases,  or  the  10,000  Americans 
which  now  reside  on  them,  would  ever  be 
used  In  the  event  of  Internal  disorders  in 
Spain.  "Oratultlously  offensive,"  is  the  way 
one  Spanish  official  here  put  It,  "and  detri- 
mental to  Spanish  sovereignty." 

One  recalls  the  1936  Spanish  war.  which 
became  a  laboratory  for  experimentation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany,  among 
other  nations.  The  test  for  the  bases  ought 
to  be  their  use  to  the  United  States.  If  they 
are  found  to  have  no  use,  then  they  should 
be  abandoned.  If  they  are  found  to  be  essen- 
tial to  American  or  European  security,  then 
they  should  be  negotiated,  and  the  negotia- 
tions should  be  In  the  context  of  a  treaty. 
But  the  Senate  ought  to  look  very  carefully 
at  the  implications  of  a  treaty  now  with 
Spain,  as  the  Franco  era  draws  to  a  doaa 
with  no  certain  successor.  If  any  people  in 
the  world  have  the  right  to  work  out  their 
own  affairs  without  Interference  It  is  the 
Spanish.  It  did  not  happen  that  way  the 
last  time. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dl^Mteh, 

June  27.   1970] 

U.S.  MaiTABT  Pkesence  m  Spain  To 

OONTnnrs 

(By  Richard  Mowrer) 

Madrid,  June  26. — Spanish  acceptance  of  a 
five-year  extension  of  the  United  States 
military  presence  In  this  country  is  a  cer- 
tainty. New  accords  should  be  ready  for  sign- 
ing in  July. 

Negotiations  have  been  slow  because  of  the 
wide  range  and  complexity  of  the  new  ac- 
cords rather  because  of  any  holding  back  by 
either  party.  There  Is  determination  by  both 
sides  to  reach  agreement. 

The  quickening  pace  of  Soviet  military 
involvement  In  the  Mediterranean  and  along 
the  rlmland  of  northern  Africa  is  contribut- 
ing to  this  resolve.  So  are  the  storm  clouds 
gathering  over  Spanish  Sahara,  In  the  shape 
Of  a  co-ordinated  threat  by  Morocco,  Maure- 
tanla  and  Algeria  to  "liberate"  the  phos- 
phate-rich territory. 

Spain  has  no  alliance  with  anybody  and 
therefore  is  reluctant  to  scrap  what  It  has: 
defense  agreements  with  the  United  States. 

These  are  not  a  military  alliance  in  the 
fuU  sense  of  the  term,  which  is  what  ^>aln 
would  like.  However,  since  1953  the  agree- 
ments have  helped  Speiin  build  up  and 
modernize  its  armed  forces;  and  although  the 
United  States  Is  not  bound  to  come  to  Spain's 
aid  in  the  event  of  foreign  aggression.  It  is 
committed  to  protecting  the  joint  military 
installations  In  ^aln. 

The  bases  deal  signed  in  Madrid  in  1953 
was  renewed  in  1963  for  five  years.  In  1969 
protracted  negotiations  for  a  further  five- 
year  extension  broke  dcvsm  when  the  Span- 
lards  set  an  unacceptable  price  in  terms  of 
military  aid  and  political  commitment.  A 
two-yeeir  extension  finally  was  agreed  on. 
based  on  payment  to  Spain  of  $50,000,000 
plus  $35,000,000  in  credits  pending  new 
negotiations. 

This  spring  the  talks  got  off  to  a  fresh 
start  with  a  new  team  on  each  side:  a  Re- 
pubUcan  administration  in  Washington  and 
a  new  foreign  affairs  minister,  Gregorlo 
Lopez  Bravo,  In  Madrid.  There  was  better 
preparation  all  aroiind.  with  Washington 
showing  deeper  imderstanding  of  the  Im- 


portance al  the  personal  approach  when 
dealing  with  Spaniards.  In  Madrid  there  was 
awareness  of  the  American  mood,  shaped  by 
Vietnam,  regarding  foreign  entanglements. 
On  the  American  side,  it  is  felt  that  Spain's 
strategic  Importance  has  soared  because  of 
the  growing  Russian  menace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Mediterranean,  Prance's  defec- 
tion from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation in  1966,  and  now  the  loss  of  Wheelus 
air  base  in  Libya  because  of  the  take-over  of 
the  country  by  a  mUitary  Junta. 

Availability  of  Spanish  air  space  is  regarded 
by  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force  as  essential 
to  the  continuing  support  of  U.S.  commit- 
ments in  the  Mediterranean  basin  as  far  east 
as  Turkey.  A  communications  complex  in 
Spain  is  part  of  a  world-wide  system  on 
which  Polaris  submarines,  including  those 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  depend.  With 
Wheelus  gone,  the  Air  Force  has  switched  to 
Spain  for  the  fair  weather  gunnery  practice 
its  units  In  Europe  require. 

On  the  Spanish  side  there  is  underlying 
resentment  that,  whereas  the  accords  with 
America  tie  Spain  to  the  Wert's  defense, 
Spain  continues  to  be  denied  membership 
in  NATO  and  a  full-fledged  military  alliance 
with  the  United  States. 

Another  sore  point  is  the  imposition  by 
the  United  States  of  limits  on  the  use  of  war 
materiel  sold  or  lent  to  Spain.  These  curbs 
are  a  serious  handicap  to  military  planning 
for  contlngMicleB  such  as  trouble  in  Spcuilsh 
Sahara.  This  is  why  Spain  recently  has 
turned  to  Prance  for  the  purchase  of  30 
Mirage  fighters  and  50  AMX  tanks  and 
is  negotiating  with  West  Germany  for  200 
Leopard   tanks. 

Nonetheless,  negotations  over  weaponry 
appear  to  have  broken  out  of  deadlock.  The 
army  and  navy  components  of  the  new  agree- 
ments are  settled.  What  the  Spanish  army 
will  get  \a  not  divulged,  but  It  is  known  th&t 
the  navy  will  obtain  six  or  eight  U.S.  destroy- 
ers and  two  conventional  submarines,  on  loan 
The  Spanish  Air  Force  is  dickering  for  the 
acquisition  of  Phantom  jets. 

Spain  has  given  up  demanding  a  UJB. 
military  commitment  In  terms  of  a  treaty. 
However,  a  joint  declaration  on  security 
faintly  reminiscent  of  one  made  In  1963 
is  expected.  The  declaration  of  1963  said 
that  a  threat  to  either  country  would  be  a 
matter  of  common  concern  and  each  coun- 
try wotild  "take  such  aotlon  as  it  may  con- 
sider ^pr(^>rlate  within  the  framework  of 
its  constltutloiua  prooeasee." 

Denied  a  firm  military  alliance,  Spain  la 
seeking  a  formula  that  would  make  the 
joint  Spanish-American  facilities  In  Spain — 
three  air  bases  and  the  big  naval  station 
at  Rota — by  definition  100  percent  Spanish. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  inten- 
tion on  Spain's  pcurt  of  Interfering  with  the 
operation  of  the  bases  by  the  American 
forces  assigned  to  them  as  part  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  West.  However,  the  Spanish 
negotiators  do  attach  imp>ortance  to  a  new 
formula  that  would  stress  the  Spaniards' 
sovereignty  In  their  own  land. 

How  to  reconcile  American  operational  re- 
quirements with  a  new,  tighter  definition  of 
Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  base  Is  a  prob- 
lem. But  the  negotiators  do  not  regard  It  as 
unsurmoun  table. 

In  their  slow  progress,  the  ctirrent  talks 
do  not  reflect  discord  so  much  as  a  lot  of 
hard  work.  They  include  projxjeal  for  Amer- 
ican cooperation  and  assistance  in  such  non- 
military  realms  as  education,  scientific  re- 
search, agricultural  devtiopment  and  eco- 
nomic Investment. 

According  to  estimates,  the  entire  pack- 
age deal  will  cost  the  United  States  between 
$200,000,000  and  $300,000,00,  spread  over  five 
years.  Two  years  ago  military  aid  totaling  a 
bllUon  dollars  had  been  mentioned.  SptUn 
this  time  has  avoided  putting  a  dollar  sign 
on  everything. 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  July  38,  19701 
Vagus  Pledok  to  Pbanoo 

After  the  long  and  divisive  debates  about 
the  legal  and  constitutional  bases  for  United 
States  military  actions  in  Indochina,  the 
last  thing  the  Nixon  Administration  ought 
to  be  considering  is  another  vague  overseas 
defense  commitment.  It  appears  ready,  how- 
ever, to  sign  a  pledge  to  "support  the  defense 
system"  of  Spain  in  return  for  continued  oae 
of  air  and  naved  bases  there. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  say  they  aire  not  clear,  even 
after  briefings  from  high-ranking  State  and 
Defense  Deparmtent  officials.  Just  what 
would  be  Involved  In  such  a  conmiltment. 
Neither  are  we.  Nor  is  it  dear  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  the  pledge  that  "both  Govern- 
ments wlU  make  compatible  their  defense 
policies" — more  language  from  the  draft 
agreement  expected  to  be  signed  In  a  few 
weeks. 

On  one  interpretation,  the  pledge  of  sup- 
port for  Spain's  defense  system  could  be  con- 
sidered stronger  than  the  statement  in  aU 
Spanish-American  military  agreements  since 
1953  that  an  attack  on  either  country  would 
be  a  "matter  of  common  concern."  In  any 
case,  before  the  agreement  is  signed,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  ought  to  Insist 
on  clarification  of  Its  meaning  and  consider 
whether  such  a  commitment  should  not  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  subject  to  Sen- 
ate approval. 

In  fact,  Congress  should  go  further  and 
raise  the  question  whether  the  long-run  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  served  by  any 
renewal  of  military  arrangements  with  the 
regime  of  Generalissimo  Franco,  now  77  and 
facing  Increasing  opposition.  A  group  of  120 
members  of  this  opposition  argued  In  a  peti- 
tion to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  in  May  that 
it  was  unwise  for  this  country  to  sign  this 
kind  of  agreement  with  a  regime  that  made 
such  decisions  without  consulting  its 
people. 

Many  among  these  opponents  may  be  In- 
fiuential  In  future  Spanish  govemmenU. 
Congress  should  weigh  their  arguments 
against  the  short-run  military  advantages  of 
the  bases  in  Spain  while  there  is  still  time 
to  reconsider  the  agreement  with  the  Praxtoo 
regime.  

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Poet,  Aug.  6,  1970] 
Pranco  and  Friends 

Illustrating  the  attraction  that  dictator- 
ship seems  to  hold  for  the  ahapers  of  UjS. 
foreign  policy,  the  Nixon  Administration  to- 
day Is  signing  a  lavish  military  agreement 
with  the  law  and  order  regime  of  Generalis- 
simo Pranco  in  Spain. 

The  deal  apparently  works  this  way:  the 
Spanish  get  36  used  P-4  Phantom  jet  fighter- 
txHnbers,  five  destroyers,  two  submarines  and 
four  minesweepers,  plus  other  vessels  and 
Army  equipment.  In  return,  we  get  to  keep 
three  bases  in  ^aln  which  we  dont  need 
plus  the  peril  of  being  vaguely  committed  to 
a  country  whose  government  is  abhorrent  to 
democracy. 

Chairman  Pulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  exposed 
and  unsuccessfully  protested  the  deal,  elicit- 
ing official  reactions  that  simply  confirmed 
his  arguments.  The  State  Department  com- 
plained he  was  releasing  privileged  informa- 
tion and  Senate  Minority  Leader  Scott  (R- 
Pa.)  warned  against  statements  that  "would 
greatly  offend  the  people  of  Spain."  What 
about  the  many  Spaniards  longing  for  free- 
dom to  whom  the  Pranco  regime  and  its  UJB. 
supporters  in  high  places  have  just  given 
arrogant  offense? 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Stm,  Aug.  7,  1970] 

United  States  To  Give  Spain  Aucs 

(By  Gene  Oishl) 

Washington.  August  6. — ^Despite  Senate 
objections,  the  State  Departznent  fonnaUy 
agreed  today  to  provide  E^MOn  with  about 
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$200  mUUon  worth  of  mUlUry  equipment, 
in  addlUon  to  16  naval  ships,  In  exchange 
tor  allowing  the  United  States  military  to 
maintain  bases  In  the  country. 

The  five-year  agreement  was  signed  today 
by  Gregorlo  Lopez  Bravo,  the  Spanish  torelgn 
minister,  and  WUllam  P.  Rogers,  Secretary 
of  State.  In  a  Joint  statement,  they  said  that 
the  new  agreement — which  extends  the  1953 
UJS.-Spanlsh  defense  agreement — "initiates 
a  new  era  In  partnership  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain. 

The  signing  widened  the  rift  between  the 
admlnlstraUon  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  particularly  Its  chairman. 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbrtght  (D..  Ark),  who 
has  insisted  that  the  agreement  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty. 

CROSS   KXAMINATION 

After  a  meeUng  of  the  committee  this 
morning.  Senator  Prank  Ch\irch  (D.,  Idaho), 
one  of  Its  members,  said  that  the  panel  ha« 
decided  to  hold  a  public  hearing  so  that  ad- 
ministration officials  could  be  cross-examined 
on  what  the  agreement  actually  means. 

The  State  Department,  meanwhile,  made 
the  text  of  the  agreement  public,  and  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  under  secretary  of  state  for 
political  affairs,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  saying  that  the  agree- 
ment does  not  constitute  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  the 
defense  of  Spain  if  It  Is  attacked. 

The  agreement  states  that  the  two  gov- 
ernments recognize  "that  the  security  and 
integrity  of  each  of  the  two  countries  con- 
tinues to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
other."  It  also  contains  such  phrases  as  "each 
government  wUl  support  the  defense  system 
of  the  other"  and  'the  government  of  the 
United  States  agrees  to  support  the  Spanish 
defense  efforts." 

U.S.    LIMTTS 

Mr.  Johnson,  however,  said  that  the  U.S. 
commitment  U  limited  to  providing  Spain 
with  military  equipment  and  training  and 
to  helping  ^?aln  modernize  Its  defense  in- 
duAtrtee. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  have  the  use  of  air  bases  In 
Tomion,  Zaragoca  and  Moron  and  a  naval 
base  at  Rota. 

In  exchange,  the  United  States  will  pro- 
vide Spain  with  $120  million  worth  of  credits 
to  buy  36  used  F-4C  Phantom  flghter- 
bombers,  2  KO-130  tankers,  used  for  In- 
flight refueling.  3  P-3  antisubmarine  patiol 
planes,  8  helicopters,  and  6  C-130  transport 
planes. 

The  United  States,  in  addition,  would  give 
Spain  921  mUllon  worth  of  land  weapons.  In- 
cluding 54  M48  tanks,  66  howitzers,  60  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  16  helicopters  and 
a  dozen  ITSmm.  guns. 

LOAN    IS    SHIPS 

The  agreement  also  provides  that  during 
the  next  five  years,  the  United  States  wlU  lend 
16  naval  ships  to  Spain.  Including  2  subma- 
rines and  5  destroyers.  These  ships  are  cur- 
rently in  active  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  but 
are  scheduled  to  be  deactivated  within  the 
next  five  years. 

Other  benefits  Spain  would  receive  under 
the  agreement  Include  $1  mUllon  a  year  In 
military  training,  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $36 
million  for  modernizing  a  Joint  aircraft  con- 
trol and  warning  system,  an  unspecified 
amount  of  machine  tools  for  making  muni- 
tions and  the  Rota-Zaragoza  pipeline.  buUt 
by  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  $25  million. 

Administration  officials  could  give  no  pre- 
cise dollar  flg\ire  on  the  benefits  Spain  will 
receive  under  the  agreement,  and  the  $200 
million  figure  is  only  a  rough  approximation. 
The  value  of  naval  ships — which  originally 
cost  $88  million — Is  not  Included  In  the  fig- 
ure, nor  Is  the  residual  value  of  the  bases, 
which  the  United  States  agreed  to  rellnquUb 
when  the  agreement  terminates. 


The  original  cost  of  the  bases  was  esti- 
mated at  $400  million  and  administration  of- 
ficials estimated  their  residual  value  as  $100 
million. 

FtaaaicHT  estimatk 

Senator  PiUbrtght,  after  studying  the  agree- 
ment, earlier  estimated  Its  cost  to  the  United 
States  as  $400  million  over  the  flve-year  pe- 
riod. 

In  addition  to  defense  provisions,  the 
agreement  covers  numerous  other  fields.  In- 
cluding education,  agriculture,  environment, 
space  and  science  and  technology. 

The  agreement  also  calls  for  an  Increase 
of  $3  mUllon  In  fiscal  1971  for  non  military 
programs,  prlmarUy  for  providing  more  Ful- 
brlght  scholarships  to  Spanish  students  and 
scholars  to  study  In  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.  7.  1970] 

Nixon-Senatk  Yzttd     Sew*:  United  States. 

Spain  Sign  Air  Bases  Agreement 

(By  Ronald  Sarro) 

The  United  States  and  Spain  have  signed 
a  five-year,  defense-oriented  "execuUve 
agreement"  described  by  diplomats  as  a  "pos- 
itive contribution"  to  world  peace,  but  fuel- 
ing a  major  poUtlcal  war  between  the  Senate 
and  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  agreement  extends  U.S.  rights  to  use 
three  air  bases  and  a  navy  base  In  Spain, 
which  houses  key  U.S.  air.  sea  and  defense 
instaUaUons.  whUe  providing  mllUons  of  dol- 
lars In  military  aid  to  the  Franco  government. 

As  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
and  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  Oregorio  Lo- 
pez Bravo  signed  the  pact  at  the  State  De- 
partment late  yesterday.  It  was  described  by 
a  key  senator  as  "an  end  run  around  the 

Senate." 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
supporting  Its  chairman  J.  WUllam  Fulbright 
of  Arkansas,  has  Insisted  the  agreement  be 
submitted  as  a  treaty,  requiring  Senate  raU- 
flcaUon,  and  demanded  pubUc  discussion  of 
its  provisions  and  explanations  of  why  the 
"executive  agreement"  route  was  used. 

Sen.  Prank  Church,  D-Idaho,  speaking 
after  the  committee  met  on  the  matter,  said, 
"I  don't  approve  of  secret  dealings  with  the 
Franco  Government."  He  said  most  members 
of  the  committee  want  the  agreement  re- 
viewed publicly. 

"There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  admin- 
istration U  trying  to  pull  an  end  run  around 
the  Senate  and  we  cannot  permit  this." 
Church  said.  All  treaties  must  be  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  while  executive 
agreements  require  no  congressional  action. 

VS.  officials  acknowledged  that  the  ar- 
rangement with  Spain  U  this  nation's  only 
executive  agreement  covering  mutual  de- 
fense considerations.  Other  defense-type 
agreements  are  covered  by  treaties.  There 
are  at  least  two  other  executive  agreements 
with  nations. 

During  negotiations  on  the  agreement,  the 
United  States  U  said  to  have  made  clear  to 
the  Spanish  government  that  the  agreement 
did  not  include  a  commitment  for  the  de- 
fense of  Spain. 

Undersecretary  of  SUte  U.  Alexis  Johnson, 
addressing  Senate  concern  over  language  in 
the  defense  secUon  of  the  agreement,  said 
It  "contains  no  language  such  as  is  found 
In   our   bUateral    and   multUateral   defense 

treaties."  ^     ,.,^     w 

"It  Is  not  provided  that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  party  shaU  be  considered  an  at- 
tack against  the  other,"  said  Johnson.  He 
said  that  if  there  were  bilateral  mutual  de- 
fense commitments,  a  treaty  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 

"However,  as  I  have  stated  before,  the 
proposed  agreement  contains  no  such  com- 
mltment,"  Johnson  said. 

Fulbright  has  contended  that  the  agree- 
ment would  cost  the  United  States,  directly 
and  IndlrecUy,  about  $400  million  over  the 
five  years.  Based  on  an  explanation  of  the 


agreement,  costs  were  difficult  to  pin  down 
because  of  var>'lng  ways  they  can  be  summed 

up. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
said  It  would  hold  pubUc  hearings  on  the 
agreement,  at  which  Its  provisions  and  Jus- 
tifications for  an  "agreement"  over  a  "treaty" 
would  be  discussed. 

Last  night,  Fulbright  sent  a  letter  to  Rog- 
ers asking  that  a  representative  of  the  State 
Department  appear  before  the  committee  to 
discuss  the  agreement.  The  committee  hear- 
ings could  start  In  a  week  or  two. 

The  new  agreement  becomes  effective 
Sept.  26  after  an  old  pact,  first  negoUated 
In  1963  and  renewed  and  modified  periodi- 
cally since  then,  expires.  Since  the  chief 
diplomats  for  both  the  United  SUtes  and 
Spain  have  signed  the  agreement,  there  ap- 
parently U  Uttle  the  Senate  can  do  about  It. 

"Once  an  executive  agreement  goes  Into 
effect.  I  don't  know  how  we  can  recall  It  as 
an  amendment  to  a  bUl,"  Senate  DemocraUc 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  commented.  Fulbright 
has  sponsored  such  an  amendment  to  the 
defense  authorization  blU. 

KEY    PROVISIONS 

Under  terms  of  the  five-yecir  agreement, 
the  United  States  agrees  to: 

Loan  16  naval  war  ships,  which  would  get 
as  they  are  deactivated  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Officials  said  the  ships,  some  buUt  In  World 
War  II.  cost  $88  million  when  new.  Congress 
must  approve  the  loan  of  2  submarines  and 
5  destroyers  Included. 

Apply  $120  mUllon  in  Export-Import  Bank 
credit  to  allow  Spain  to  buy  36  used  P4C 
Phantom  fighter-bombers  for  $55  mUllon  as 
they  are  phased  out  of  U.S.  operation,  and 
allow  application  of  the  balance  of  the  credit 
to  the  purchase  of  13  new  airplanes  or  hell- 
copters  and  command  network  equipment, 
as  Spain  chooses  to  purchase  them. 

Seek  congressional  approval  to  pay  *35  mU- 
Uon  of  the  cost  of  a  $60  million  aircraft 
control  and  warning  system  In  Spain,  which 
the  United  Stetes  expects  It  wlU  use  70 
percent  of  the  time.  Spain  would  pay  the 
balance. 

Ask  Congress  to  approve  military  grants 
totaling  $25  mUllon  over  the  five  years. 
Including  $21  million  In  new  and  used  tanks, 
howitzers,  armored  vehicles,  heUcopters  and 
big  guns,  and  Including  $4  million  to  train 
the  Spanish  to  operate  U.S.  equipment. 

Establish  a  Joint  committee  of  defense 
composed  of  the  foreign  minister  of  Spain 
and  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Spain,  with 
permanent  headquarters  In  Madrid  and  with 
responslbUitles  Including  preparation  and 
presentation  of  "an  annual  plan  to  faclUtate 
making  compaUble  their  respective  defense 
policies  In  areas  of  mutual  Interest"  under 
the  agreement. 

Relinquish  to  Spain  the  Rota-Zaragoza 
pipeline.  btUlt  by  the  United  States  at  an 
original  cost  of  $25  mUUon,  but  used  by  It 
only  25  percent  of  the  time.  The  United 
States  would  retain  rights  to  use  the  line 
free  of  charge.  The  United  States  Is  giving 
up  $6  million  in  profits  from  Spanish  com- 
panies who  would  have  paid  for  use  of  the 
Une  over  the  agreement's  five  years. 

ReUnqulsh  all  rights  to  claims  against  the 
Spanish  government  for  residual  value  of 
permanent  structures,  which  the  United 
States  buUt  In  Spain  at  a  cost  of  $400  mUUon 
over  the  years,  because  anticipation  of  such 
coUectlons  from  other  nations  Is  unrealistic, 
according  to  officials. 

Make  available  to  Spain  machine  tools  for 
munitions  manufacturing.  Details  m\ist  stlU 
be  worked  out. 

Major  expansion  of  cultural  exchanges. 
Joint  research  particularly  In  civilian  use  of 
atomic  energy  and  space,  advanced  training 
of  Spanish  professors  particularly  In  science, 
and  expanded  Joint  ventures  and  cooperation 
In  other  areas  ranging  from  the  environment 
to  television. 
Funds  up  to  W  million  In  new  eommlt- 
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mentB  for  non-mllltary  projects  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  with  the  added  annual  funding  for  the 
balance  of  the  five-year  agreement  to  be 
worked  out  as  projects  so'e  proposed. 

The  bases  that  the  United  States  wiU  con- 
tinue to  use  are  Torrejob  Air  Base,  Zaragoza 
Air  Base,  Moron  Air  Base,  and  Rota  Naval 
Base.  Use  of  the  petroleum  pipeline  and  stor- 
age also  are  covered,  as  well  as  communica- 
tions and  navigational  facilities.  The  U.S.  has 
10,000  personnel  stationed  In  Spain. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7,  1970] 

Nrw  Pact  WrrH  United  Statss  Oivxs  Spain 

INDIRKCT  NATO  Toe 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

■nie  United  SUtes  and  Spain  signed  a  new, 
broad,  military  and  "friendship"  accord  yes- 
terday that  gives  Spain  a  back-door  link  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Spain,  despite  energetic  support  by  the 
United  States,  has  been  barred  from  NATO 
membership  because  of  opposition  to  the  re- 
gime of  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco,  with 
Denmark  and  Norway  as  the  most  vocal 
opponents. 

Publication  of  the  new  five-year  accord, 
signed  as  a  presidential  agreement  rather 
than  a  treaty  that  reqvilres  Senate  consent, 
revealed  that  Spain  now  has  gained  an 
Indirect  "tle-ln"  to  NATO,  through  the 
United  States. 

The  Unkage  to  NATO  defense  planning  did 
not  emerge  earlier  In  the  hot  dispute  be- 
tween the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  State  Department  over  the 
current  accord. 

Under  the  accord,  a  Joint  UJB.-Spanlsh  de- 
fense conunlttee  would  be  created,  which 
would  Include  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  United  States  European  Command.  This 
title  Is  the  "American  hat"  worn  by  NATO's 
supreme  commander,  currently  Gen.  Andrew 
J.  Goodpaster. 

Secondly,  the  agreement  specifies  that  the 
two  nations  wUl  cooperate  on  "security  ar- 
rangements for  the  Atlantic  and  Medlter- 
raneam  areas"  and  "endeavor  to  work  out 
by  common  accord  the  Ualson"  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  How  NATO  reacts  to  that  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Secretary  of  SUte  William  P.  Rogers  and 
Spanish  Foreign  Minister  Gregorio  Lopez 
Bravo  hailed  the  multiple  accord  they  signed 
yesterday,  saying  It  "Initiates  a  new  era  In 
partnership"  between  the  two  nations. 

Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  assailed  the 
agreement  as  an  "end  run  around  the  Sen- 
ate," adding:  "I  dont  approve  of  secret  deals 
with  the  Franco  government,  particularly  of 
the  kind  that  could  Involve  us  In  war." 

Since  the  United  States  first  gained  base 
rights  In  Spain  In  1953,  all  extensions  have 
been  executive  agreements.  But  the  Indo- 
china warfare  has  aroused  Senate  sensitivities 
about  all  U.S.  defense  accords. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relation  Committee, 
led  by  Chairman  J.  WUllam  Fulbright  (D- 
Ark),  Is  trying  to  make  the  NUon  admin- 
istration submit  the  pact  to  the  "advise  and 
consent"  procedure  required  for  a  treaty. 
The  committee  agreed  yesterday  to  press  for 
an  open  hearing  as  well  as  another  closed 
hearing. 

Church,  speaking  for  the  committee,  said: 

"It  is  the  strong  feeling  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  that  an  agreement  of 
this  kind  should  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
formal  treaty,  that  hearings  should  have  been 
held,  that  It  should  have  been  fxUly  debated 
In  the  Senate  and  ratification  voted  on  In 
the  normal  manner. 

"There  Is  no  question  but  what  the  admin- 
istration Is  trying  to  pull  an  end  run  aroimd 
the  Senate  and  we  Just  cant  permit  that." 

Fulbright  has  claimed  that  In  addition  to 
extending  the  use  of  base  faculties  In  Spain 
for  U.S.  forces,  the  "direct  and  Indirect"  costs 
of  the  agreement  In  American  mUltary  eqtilp- 
ment  and  credits  amount  to  "near  $400  mil- 
lion over  five  years." 


U.S.  "ffl^'ft'"  Insist  the  cost  Is  nowhere  near 
that  sum — but  they  decline  to  sUte  any  total 
of  their  own.  They  say  the  costs  cannot  be 
added  up  now  for  a  five-year  term. 

Among  the  acknowledged  costs  and  UjS. 
credits,  however,  are  $120  million  In  Export- 
Import  loans  for  Spain  to  purchase  36  F-40 
Phantom  fighter-bombers  and  other  aircraft; 
$35  mUUon  In  U.S.  funds  to  modernize  Spain's 
aircraft  control  and  warning  network;  $26 
mllUon  over  five  years  for  military  equip- 
ment and  training  grants;  the  loan  of  16 
U.S.  warships  and  naval  auxUlarles;  a  grant 
of  "excess"  U.S.  Army  machine  tools;  a  re- 
linquishing of  $6  mlUlon  In  U.S.  profits  on 
operating  a  pipeline;  perhaps  $15  mUUon  over 
five  years  for  educational  exchanges  and 
other  projects.  In  addition.  Spain  eventuaUy 
wUl  acquire  the  U.S.  bases  now  In  use.  biUlt 
at  a  cost  of  about  $400  mUllon. 

The  critical  Issue  In  the  dispute  with  the 
SenaU,  however,  has  been  whether  the  new 
agreement  represents  a  new  U.S.  security 
"commitment." 

The  United  SUtes  now  has  more  than 
10,000  mUltary  personnel  in  Spain. 

There  is  no  "commitment  by  the  United 
SUtes  to  defend  Spam"  In  the  current 
agreement.  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  U. 
Alexis  Johnson  said  yesterday.  The  accord, 
he  said  "contains  no  language  such  as  Is 
found  In  our  bilateral  and  miUtllateral  mu- 
tual defense  treaties,"  nor  does  It  violate  the 
commitments  resolution  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  year. 

The  administration  contends  that  the  lan- 
guage tlelng  the  United  States  to  Spain's 
defense  has  been  diluted  from  earlier  agree- 
ments with  Spain.  The  new  language  is  In- 
deed murkier,  but  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  U.S.-Spanlsh  defense  relationship 
Is  now  admittedly  stronger. 

The  accord  says : 

"Each  government  wiU  support  the  de- 
fense system  of  the  other  and  make  such 
contributions  as  are  deemed  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible 
effectiveness  of  those  systems  to  meet  pos- 
sible contingencies,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  hereinafter." 

But  Senate  critics  insist  the  structure  of 
the  agreement  eonverU  It  Into  "a  de  facto 
military  treaty." 

The  .iccord  signed  yesterday  Is  officlaUy 
labeled  an  "Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Co- 
operation." It  contains  sections  on  educa- 
tional, cultural,  scientific,  technical  and 
agricultural  cooperation,  plus  defense,  which 
Is  the  real  centerpiece. 

Under  Secretary  Johnson  emphasized  the 
strategic  value  of  retaining  U.S.  air  bases  at 
Torrejon.  Zaragoza  and  the  standby  Moron 
Air  Base,  and  most  in^ortantly  of  aU,  the 
Rota  naval  base,  which,  he  said,  provides 
"maxlmtun  coverage  for  our  Polarls-equlp- 
I>ed  submarines." 

The  newly  admitted  "tle-ln"  to  NATO, 
via  the  United  States,  was  acknowledged  by 
officials  on  a  background  basis  to  newsmen. 
But  the  long-range  intent  to  provide  Spain 
with  direct  membership  in  NATO  was  pub- 
Ucly  reiterated. 

Said  Johnson:  ".  .  .  We  have  always 
viewed  Spanish  entry  Into  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  when  that  should 
prove  possible,  as  the  preferred  solution  for 
the  defense  of  aU  of  Westam  Europe,  In- 
cluding Spain.  Indeed,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment shares  this  view." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  9,  1970] 
Dissent  Over  U.S.  Accord  With  Spain 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 
WASHHtaTON.^Whlle  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright fumed  on  Capitol  Hill,  Secretary  of 
State  WUllam  P.  Rogers  and  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister    Gregorlo    Lopez    Bravo    sat    down 
smUlngly  at  a  table  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
the  State  Department  last  week  to  sign  an 
agreement  giving  the  United  States  another 


five  year  lease  on  air  and  naval  bases  In 
Spain. 

In  the  testy,  almost  hostUe  relationship 
developing  between  two  presumably  co-equal 
and  hopefuUy  cooperative  branches  of  the 
Government,  the  Stata  Department  had 
scored  a  diplomatic  coup  against  the  Senata 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  its  chair- 
man. Senator  Fulbright.  On  Monday  Sena- 
tor Fulbright  had  stood  up  on  the  Senata 
floor  to  announce  that  he  would  seek 
throvigh  a  legislative  rider  to  the  mlUtary 
procurement  bUl  to  force  the  Executive 
branch  to  submit  the  agreement  as  a  treaty 
to  the  Senata.  On  the  same  day  the  two  Oov- 
emments  decided  to  sign  the  long  document, 
drafted  as  an  executive  agreement  not  re- 
quiring Congressional  approval,  on  Thursday 
before  Senator  Fulbright  could  moimt  his 
legislative  attack. 

fTTLBRICHT  UPSTAGED 

But  aside  from  upstaging  Senator  Ful- 
bright, which  more  and  more  seems  to  be 
the  dellberata  mtant  of  the  Whlta  House, 
the  Administration  also  may  have  estab- 
lished an  important  constitutional  point, 
namely  how  Impotant  Congress  can  be  In 
checking  the  power  of  the  Elxecutlve  branch 
to  entar  Into  foreign  oommltmenta  without 
Congressional  consent. 

With  considerable  support  from  within  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator  Ful- 
bright had  made  the  new  Spanish  agree- 
ment Into  a  test  case  In  the  constitutional 
struggle  between  the  Executive  branch  and 
the  Senate  over  their  respective  foreign 
policy  making  powers. 

Senator  Fulbright's  objection  was  not  so 
much  with  the  cost  of  the  agreement,  al- 
though the  renewal  of  the  lease  wUl  be  ex- 
pensive for  the  United  SUtes. 

Rather,  his  objection  was  that  the  Execu- 
tive branch  should  not  be  pennltted  to  entar 
into  an  arrangement  which  could  eventually 
lead  to  American  defense  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment without  first  obtaining  Congressslonal 
authorization.  In  the  case  of  Spain,  he  oon- 
tanded,  that  was  precisely  what  the  Admini- 
stration was  attempting  to  do  by  entering 
Into  an  agreement  that  was  not  m^e  public 
luitll  after  It  had  been  signed  and  gone  into 
effect. 

EARLIER  RESOLtmON 

The  principle  enunciated  by  Senator  Ful- 
bright was  one  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  been  seeking  to  estab- 
lish ever  since  the  Senate  more  than  a  year 
ago  passed  the  National  Commltmenta  Res- 
olution caUlng  upon  the  Executive  branch 
not  to  enter  Into  foreign  commitments — de- 
fined to  mean  the  use  of  American  troops 
m  foreign  hostUltles — without  obUlnlng  af- 
firmative approval  of  Congress.  That  had  been 
foUowed  by  the  amendment  last  year  to  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  prohibiting  the 
Administration  from  committing  American 
ground  troops  to  Laos  or  ThaUand.  And  then 
this  year  there  was  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  limiting  the  President's  author- 
ity to  engage  In  mUltary  actions  In  Cambodia. 

With  his  objections  to  the  Spanish  agree- 
ment, Senator  Fulbright  was  attempting  to 
carry  this  pnnclple  a  step  further  by  apply- 
ing It  In  a  prosjjectlve,  preventive  sense  to  a 
peacetime  arrangement.  If  there  was  one  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  Vietnam,  he  ob- 
served. It  Is  that  "a  commitment  today  which 
requires  the  spending  of  money  and  resiUta 
In  the  stationing  of  our  troops  on  foreign  soU 
contains  the  prospect  that  sometime  In  the 
future  It  might  require  the  spending  of 
American  Uvee."  The  ^i&ntsh  agreement, 
therefore,  he  argued,  was  a  test  caae  of 
whether  the  Senate  intended  to  enforce  and 
the  Executive  branch  to  observe  the  spirit 
of  the  National  Commitments  Resolution. 

Whether  the  Spanish  agreement  oontalns 
a  mUltary  commitment  Is  a  matter  of  vary- 
ing Interpretation  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mlttee  and  perhaps  even  between  the  United 
Statea  and  Spanish  Governments.  In  condl- 
Uonal  terms,  the  United  Statee  agrees  to 
"support  the  defense  system"  of  Spain. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
UUons  Committee  last  week  U.  Alexis  John- 
son Under  Secretary  of  State  for  PoUtical 
Affairs,  contended  that  the  Spanish  agree- 
ment entailed  no  commitments  comparable 
to  those  provided  In  various  mutual  defense 
treaUes  or  as  contemplated  \mder  the  Senate 
definitions  of  the  National  Ck)mmltment 
Resolution.  To  skeptical  Senators,  his  word- 
ing was  significant,  for  Mr.  Johnson,  on  be- 
half of  the  State  Department,  was  not  stat- 
ing categorically,  at  least  for  the  pubUc  rec- 
ord that  the  agreement  contained  no  com- 
mitments at  all  to  the  Spanish  Government. 

All  that  was  Intended  with  these  words 
about  supporting  the  defense  system  of 
Spain  Mr.  Johnson  explained,  was  that  the 
United  States  would  help  modernize  the 
Spanish  armed  forces  and  munitions  Indus- 
try Then  to  drive  home  his  point  that  no 
commitment  was  Intended.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
that  was  why  the  Administration  had  chosen 
an  Executive  agreement  rather  than  a  treaty 
which  might  have  given  the  impression  that 
formal  commitments  were  lnvolve<l. 

SEMANTICS 

But  It  la  Just  this  sort  of  semantics  that 
has  made  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  skeptical  about  the  way 
the  State  Department  gete  the  country  en- 
tangled v?lth  foreign  nations.  An  Executive 
aitreement  can  be  as  comprehensive  and  as 
binding  as  a  treaty,  as  President  Roosevelt 
demonstiTited  in  entering  Into  tiie  deetroj- 
ers-for-bases  deal  by  Executive  treaty  wlUi 
Britain.  The  choice  of  whether  to  enter  Into 
a  treaty  or  Executive  agreement  Uee  with  the 
Executive  branch  and  one  probable  reason 
that  a  treaty  was  eschewed  in  the  Spanish 
agreement  was  that  things  might  have  bctu 
»ld  in  Senate  debate  on  a  treaty  that  would 
haw  offended  the  sensitive   Spanlah  Gov- 
ernment. ,      ..  _ 
But   in   this   constitutional   struggle,  the 
Spanish   agreement  demonstrates   that   the 
initiative  and  thus  the  power  stlU  restt  with 
the  Executive  branch.  Now  that  the  Execu- 
tive agreement  Is  signed,  the  Senate  has  been 
confronted  wlUi  a  Mt  accompli,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  reversed  by.  say.  any  Pulbright 
amendment. 

Still  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  did 
not  come  away  completely  empty-handed  In 
the  Spanish  affair.  If  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance is  to  be  redressed,  it  probably  will  not 
be  by  neat  leglsUtlve  boundaries  laid  down 
by  Congress  but  by  poUtical  pressure  and 
criticism  that  forces  the  Executive  branch  to 
reconsider  and  sometimes  to  retreat. 

In  some  ways  that  Is  what  happened  In  the 
drafting  of  the  new  Spanish  agreement.  By 
Its  objections,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  forced  the  Administration  to  drop 
the  1863  language  which  the  Spaniards 
wanted  retained.  And  by  Its  reslstwice.  the 
committee  undoubtedly  helped  the  Adminis- 
tration to  reduce  tiie  leasing  price  from  the 
original  H-bimon  figure  set  by  Uie  Spanish 
Government. 
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Spanish  Bases 

Mr  F01.BRICHT.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing s  New  Tork  Times  published  a  news  dis- 
oatch  by  Richard  Eder  date-lined  Madrid. 
This  account  reports  that  the  Spanish  base 
agreement  was  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Commisalon  of  the  Spanish  Cortes. 

I  do  not  believe  It  has  been  finally  sign* 
by  our  Government,  but  the  substance  of  It 
has  been  agreed  upon.  A  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment was  discussed  informally  before  an  ex- 
ecutive meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Relations  last  week  relating  to  a  renewal  and 
extension  of  the  Spanish  bases  agreement. 

The  lease  for  these  bases  was  originally 
made  In  1953.  and  extended  In  1963.  Now.  we 
come  to  an  extension  of  5  years,  involving 
a  great  many  new  undertakings. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  about  this 
news  account  I  wish  to  caU  to  the  attention 
of  Senators.  The  news  account  reports  the 
agreement  has  been  submitted  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Commission  of  the  Spanish  Cortes. 
As  Senators  know,  the  Cortes  Is  something 
less  than  independent;  and  It  certainly  Is  not 
as  independent  as  the  Senate  and  Congress. 
Yet  the  agreement  has  been  submitted  to 
them  for  their  approval.  As  far  as  I  know 
they  do  not  have  the  same  constitutional 
provision  we  have  with  regard  to  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  a  treaty. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  this  is  a  very 
Important  treaty.  The  news  account  outlines 
some  of  Its  provisions.  There  is  reference  to 
credits  of  H26  million,  plus  an  outright  grant 
of  $20  million.  I  thought  It  was  »26  mUllon 
but  the  article  states  $20  mUllon  In  cash.  I 
believe  each  year.  There  Is  also  reference  to 
the  sale  of  a  number  of  F-4  phantom  Jets. 
This  account  does  not  purport  to  give  aU  the 
detaUs  but  apparentiy  they  have  the  right 
to  buy  36  phantom  Jets  for  many  millions  of 
dollars.  Their  worth  Is  estimated  at  more 
than  $100  mlUlon. 

The  article  states  that  "a  squadron  of  26 
new  F-*-E's.  the  only  model  still  in  produc- 
tion, would  be  about  $110  million  to  $120 
miuion.  The  ones  being  sold  and  offered  to 
Spain  are  used  F-4  Jets  and  are  certainly 
operable. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  thU  type  of  agree- 
ment should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  In 
the  form  of  a  treaty.  I  have  asked  our  State 
Department  to  submit  it  as  a  treaty.  They 
have  not  finally  decided  one  way  or  the  other, 
although  the  reluctance  to  make  a  decision 
wovdd  indicate  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
submit  it  as  a  treaty.  Among  other  reasons 
they  allege  they  are  afraid  it  might  be  de- 
layed m  the  Senate.  I  could  not  guarantee  It 
will  not  be,  but  I  can  guarantee  It  will  re- 
ceive the  Immediate  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee; and  the  committee  will  be  given  the  op- 
port  tmlty  to  vote  on  It,  and  I  see  no  occasion 
for  any  delay. 

This  Is  not  the  kind  of  matter  that  la 
normally  subjected  to  delaying  tactics,  and 
on  this  occasion  I  again  urge  the  adminis- 
tration  to   submit    this   agreement   to   the 
Senate  for  its  approval.  It  Is  not  only  the 
material    things    which    axe   Involved    such 
as  the  money  and  the  planes;  It  Is  the  signif- 
icance of  the  treaty  as  a  security  undertak- 
ing. In  other  words,  are  we  to  tinderstand 
from   this    treaty    that   the   United    States 
obligates  itself  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Spain  m  case  of  difficulty?  This  is  tied  In 
precisely  with  the  commitments  resolution 
which   this   body   adopted    last   year.   It   is 
relevant  to  much  of  the  debate  with  regard 
to  the  current  bill  for  military  procurement. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona   (Mr.  Ooldwater)    and  others 
have  said  that  If  we  are  ever  to  make  any 
reduction  In  our  military  establishment  we 
must  tailor  our  agreements  and  our  obliga- 
tions to  fit  those  reductions.  With  that  prin- 
ciple I  agree.  Here  Is  an  example  where  there 
is   an   opportunity   for  the  Senate  to  tailor 
these  obligations,  but  It  Is  denied  by   the 
procedure   followed   by   the   Executive.   The 
Se'.ate  Is  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
pass  on  the  nature  of  this  agreement  and 
whether  or  not  It  is  In  our  Interest  to  make 


It. 

Even  in  Spain  there  U  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  full  effect  of  the  language 
of  the  agreement. 

The  PHEsmiNC  OFncER.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  Ptjlbricht.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
6  additional  minutes. 


The  PiMiDiNO  Offickb.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FtJLBRioHT.  Mr.  President.  I  will  read 
a  part  of  the  language  In  the  article: 

"Although  much  of  the  Spanish  press  has 
commented  on  what  it  terms  the  meager 
amount  of  aid  being  offered  by  the  United 
States,  moat  have  reported  that  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  defend  Spain  ..." 

I  emphasize  those  words  "to  defend  Spain. 

"Has  been  Increased  from  the  terms  of 
the  1963  Joint  statement,  which  declared  that 
'a  threat  of  either  country  would  be  a  matter 
of  common  concern.' 

•Some  sources  familiar  with  negotiations 
take  the  opposite  view.  A  phrase  referring  to 
United  States  agreement  to  'support  the  de- 
fense system  of  Spain'  does  not  necessarily 
involve  anything  more,  they  say,  than  the 
furnishing  of  equipment  and  technical  assist- 
ance." 

Mr  President,  that  Illustrates  clearly  the 
differences  of  view  here.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  hearings  before  the  committee  and  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  but  to  determine 
what  It  does  mean?  One  of  the  secretaries 
or  assistant  secretaries  could  come  before  tlie 
committee  and  say.  "In  our  opinion  this 
la  not  a  security  agreement,"  or  "In  our 
opinion  it  does  not  mean  we  go  to  their 
assistance,  and  send  arms  in  support."  On 
the  other  hand  some  people  will  say.  "Look 
at  the  language."  Here  Is  what  It  states:  "We 
have  to  go  to  their  assistance." 

We  were  confronted  with  the  same  type 
thing  in  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
Secretary  of  SUte  Rtisk  said,  in  effect,  "The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  a  wider  war 
or  any  war."  The  President  himself  In  the 
White  House  said.  In  effect,  "If  you  do  this 
it  will  show  unity.  There  will  never  be  a  war. 
The  North  Vietnamese  will  never  challenge 
this  great  country.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  to 
show  Uiilty.  get  behind  the  President,  and 
there  will  not  be  any  war."  That  U  the  pur- 
port of  what  he  said.  Look  at  the  hearings 
and  look  at  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"If  you  quickly  pass  this  and  show  unity 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  not  challenge  the 
United  States.  Wo  are  too  powerful.  This  Is 
the  way  to  bring  this  unfortunate  conflict  to 

A   ClOfiO  ** 

In  this  case  the  likely  development  would 
be  that  In  case  of  trouble  in  the  future  we 
will  be  confronted  vrtth  the  statement  that 
we  agreed  to  suppwrt  the  defense  system  of 
Spain,  and  that  it  Is  clear  what  the  language 
means.  It  would  be  said  that  we  have  the 
commitment  and  It  is  our  duty  to  send  the 
men  and  the  money. 

This  Spanish  agreement  Is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  how  to  enlarge  the  commitments 
of  this  country  by  secret  agreements  and 
executive  agreements  without  the  approval 
of  Congress. 

I  close  with  this  thought.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  It 
Is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  InsUt  that  agreements  of  this 
kind  which  may  result  in  the  creation  of 
an  obligations  to  go  to  the  defense  of  a  for- 
■  '"Ti  country  with  men,  money,  and  arms. 
o.  ^dssed  upon  by  the  Senstc.  I  do  not  as- 
sert thfl*  lUis  agreement  should  be  txirned 
down  or  that  i:  is  Improvident;  I  have  my 
reservations  about  It  but  I  say  without  ques- 
tion It  U  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
to  exercise  Its  duty  and  Its  responslbUlty  In 
examining  It  and  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, at  least  the  majority  of  this  body,  as 
to  what  it  means,  the  significance  of  the  kind 
of  undertaking  that  Is  being  negotiated  In 
the  agreement  and  whether  to  approve  it 
or  disapprove  It. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  other  course  could 
be  acceptable  to  the  Senate.  To  proceed  to 
this  kind  of  commitment  on  the  basis  of  an 
executive  agreement.  In  secret,  without  any 
approval  of  the  Congress,  would  I  think  be 
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unconstitutional.  I  grant  that  the  decision 
as  to  where  one  draws  the  line  between  ex- 
ecutive agreements  and  treaties  U  not  a  clear 
one  but  I  think  this  is  so  far  on  the  side 
of  an  important  engagement  that  there  is 
no  question  about  It. 

The  PREsroiNO  Opticeb.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  administration 
will  send  It  up  as  a  treaty. 

Mr  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  bear  with  me  a  moment. 
I  wanted  to  ask  him  to  yield,  and  I  wanted 
the  floor  in  my  own  right  also,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  comment  on  what  he  has  said 

now 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
U  right  about  the  fact  that  because  it  might 
be  uncomfortable  to  a  dictatorship,  to  wit. 
Franco  Spain,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  bring  this  up  rather  than  make  a  deal 
with  a  dictatorship  relating  to  bases.  The 
Senator  is  right  when  he  says  that  if  our 
society  Is  to  mean  what  It  says,  we  have  to 
be  straight  and  honorable  and  courageous 
enough  to  face  whether  the  people  have  con- 
fldence  In  the  executive  and  support  him  or 

Personally,  much  as  I  disapprove  of  the 
Franco  dictatorship,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
look  at  such  an  executive  agreement  or  Ueaty 
objectively,  and  would  vote  for  It.  even  if 
I  had  to  hold  my  breath,  if  I  were  con- 
vinced that  It  was  In  the  Interest  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  world  and  of  the  United  States. 
The  difficulty  Is  that  officials  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  been  in  to  see  me— and 
I  am  sure  others— to  challenge  the  assertion 
that  this  is  a  commitment.  However,  we 
would  have  to  look  at  the  front  and  back 
of  the  agreement  to  determine  whether  this 
Is  the  same,  more  or  less,  in  order  to  make 
a  determination  whether  or  not  thU  does 
represent  a  commitment.  If  It  did,  there 
Is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  It  ought  to 
be  a  treaty.  ^     „^     __. 

I  have  two  suggestions  to  make.  The  nrst 
Is  that  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  him- 
self, in  the  name  of  the  President,  ought  to 
state  authoritatively  what  view  the  United 
States  will  take  If  there  Is  trouble.  If  It  Is 
not  a  commitment,  they  stUl  have  to  come 
back  to  us.  If  it  is  a  commitment,  then  there 
should  be  a  treaty. 

The  other  suggestion  U  that  if  we  are  going 
to  get  into  an  area  something  like  an  un- 
declared war— because  It  Is  unwise  to  make 
a  declaration  of  war  because  the  way  of  the 
world  Indicates  It  would  bring  many  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  Into  It  that  we  may 
not  like  or  want — therefore,  others,  like  my- 
self, are  trying  to  determine  how  to  handle 
the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  President 
and  the  war  powers  of  Congress. 

Perhaps  a  new  technique  would  be  that  If 
we  have  only  the  advise  and  consent  role, 
without  the  treaty.  It  Is  not  enough  for  us 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Cormnlttee  to  be 
consulted;  perhaps  It  may  be  necessary  to 
Invoke 


The  Prestoing  Officer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  7  minutes. 

The  PREsroiNc  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  Javtts.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  Invoke  a 
closed  door  meeting  of  the  Senate  so  that  at 
least.  If  the  administration  chooses  not  to 
submit  this  matter  as  a  treaty,  the  Senate 
knows  everything  we  know  and  the  Senate  is 
acquainted  with  the  commitment  the  admin- 
istration has  undertaken.  In  the  way  it  wlU 
interpret  the  words  of  the  bond,  and  what 
Interpretation  we  have  made,  and  what  we 
know  and  the  text  of  the  agreement.  Then, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  function  of  the  Senate 
will  have  been  served  notwithstanding  the 
choice  of  the  administration  not  to  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  treaty. 


In  short,  to  summarize,  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  assurance  frwn  the  highest  levels 
of  government  that  our  Government  wUl  in 
no  way  construe  this  as  a  commitment,  no 
matter  what  we  may  think  about  it.  if  it 
chooses  not  to  submit  it  as  a  treaty.  Other- 
wise we  should  Insist  it  shovUd  be  so  sub- 

This  is  a  major  matter.  It  is  not  a  litUe 
base  in  some  small  place  or  some  Interim 
arrangement  that  could  be  taken  care  of  by 
some  small  agreement.  At  least  Senators 
ought  to  know  what  Is  in  it  and  what  the 
agreement  Is.  It  should  be  submitted  as  a 
treaty  so  we  know  what  It  means  as  a  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PinJBRiGHT.  May  I  repeat  it — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  excuse  not  to  submit  it 
for  approval  as  a  treaty.  May  I  also  point  out 
that  I  have  no  serioTis  misgiving  about  Mr. 
Franco  When  we  look  at  all  the  countries 
we  are'  doing  business  with,  to  me  Spain  is 
a  more  civilized  and  liberal  dictatorship  than 
the  one  In  South  Vietnam,  If  we  want  to 
make  comparisons.  We  are  making  great  sac- 
rifices to  help  South  Vietnam.  I  have  never 
heard  of  anything  like  the  Con  Son  Prison 
in  Spain.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the 
Spanish  people  have  made  great  progress. 
They  do  not  have  a  democracy  such  as  we 
have  and  prefer.  It  Is  a  dictatorship,  but  it 
is  a  relatively  progressive  one  and  has 
brought  substantial  benefite  to  the  Spanish 
people.  It  Is  more  humane  and  considerate 
of  people  than  the  Greek  dictatorship. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  Spanish  people, 
and  I  do  not  feel  any  animosity  at  aU  toward 
the  Franco  government  although  I  do  not 
advocate  or  approve  of  that  system  for 
others.  I  think,  in  Ught  of  their  circum- 
stances of  the  dreadful  civil  war  they  have 
done  rather  well.  In  recent  years.  In  any  case 
It  is  their  affair  how  they  run  their  coun- 
try It  is  our  affair  how  we  treat  them  and 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  security  treaty 
with  them.  ,  ^.  ^ 

But  coming  back  to  the  matter  of  the 
ti-eaty.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ^atU^^f^^. " 
simply  leave  it  without  any  publicity  vrith- 
out  the  American  people  knowing  what  Is 
in  the  agreement  officially.  This  agreement 
U  made  by  men  temporarily  in  the  executive 
branch.  They  all  are  temporary,  and  Secre- 
taries  will  succeed  other  Secretaries,  Just  as 
Secretary  Rusk  succeeded  Secretary  DuUes. 
Secretary  Rusk  took  quite  a  different  view  of 
the  SEATO  Treaty  than  Secretary  Dulles  did. 
but  at  the  critical  time  Secretary  Rusk  and 
his  administration  were  in  control. 

However,  to  foUow  the  Senator's  sugges- 
tion, that  would  be  better  than  nothing.  1 
would  also  Uke  to  have  It  very  cleariy  on  the 
record  what  the  Spanish  Government  thinks 
about  It,  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  in 
Spain  there  is  a  division  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  is  a  commitment  for  us  to  come  to 
their  defense.  If  they  will  make  It  very  clear 
and  pubUc  that  "we  think  there  U  nothing 
m  the  agreement  that  would  require  us  to 
KO  to  their  defense."  that  would  fortify  our 
own  understanding  and  then  there  would  be 
no  excuse  for  them  or  any  one  to  come  back 
and  say.  "Look,  we  are  In  trouble.  Send  us 
100.000  inen.' 

I  think  there  are  well  over  10.000  U.S.  Mil- 
itary people  In  Spain  now.  and  It  Is  a  very 
expensive  operation.  There  are  many  things 
not  mentioned  In  the  article  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  overall  agreement.  It  Is  a  very 
important  one.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  use  his  Infiuence  on  this  adminis- 
tration to  persuade  them  that,  In  their  lnt«- 
est  in  the  Senate's  interest,  and  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  country,  they  ought  to  have  an 
above-board  treaty  agreement,  with  full  de- 
bate and  understanding  as  to  what  we  are 
getting  Into. 

It  has  much  to  do  with  the  bill  we  are 
debating,  and  the  extent  of  our  mlUtary  es- 
tablishment. M  we  keep  on  accumulating 
commitmenta  around  the  world  of  this  kind. 


there  Is  utterly  no  hope  of  bringing  the  mil- 
itary appropriation  tmder  control. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
cbftlnTKtn  very  much  for  this  expression, 
which  I  think  In  Itself  wUl  be  a  very  help- 
ful contribution  to  what  he  and  I  are  both 
trying  to  accomplish. 


Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation 

Between  the  United  States  of  Amebic* 

AND    Spain 

The  Govemmento  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Spain, 

Conscious  of  the  desires  of  their  respective 
peoples  for  peace,  security  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  Independence,  and 

Recognizing  that  the  seciulty  and  integrity 
of  each  of  the  two  countries  continues  to  be 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  other,  and 

Inspired  by  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 

Desiring  to  reaffirm  and  to  further  the 
friendship  between  their  peoples,  in  the  spir- 
it of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  General 
Relations  signed  at  Madrid  July  3.  1902,  and 

Desiring  to  establish  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive basis  the  cooperation  between  the 
two  Governments,  which  has  been  fostered 
by  such  friendship,  so  that  both  Oovem- 
menta,  throtigh  muttial  exchanges  and  sup- 
port, may  promota  the  well-being  and  prog- 
ress of  their  peoples,  enabling  them  to  meet 
effectively  the  challenges  of  the  modem 
world. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

CHAPTEB     I 

Oeneral  coojteratUm 
Article  1.  The  Govemmento  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  will  continue  their  close 
cooperation  and  Intimate  working  relation- 
ship. Including  regular  mutual  consulta- 
tion by  their  Foreign  Ministers,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Governments,  or  their  representa- 
tives, on  all  matters  of  common  concern  or 
interest,  as  deemed  desirable  by  the  two 
Governments. 

Article  2.  Such  cooperation  and  reUtlon- 
Bhlp  wlU  be  developed  In  those  areas  in 
which  they  have  heretofore  existed;  In  new 
areas  deemd  by  the  two  Govemmento  to  re- 
quire theU  urgent  mutual  attention,  as  spe- 
cifically provided  hereinafter;  and  In  those 
other  areas  which  the  two  Govemmento  may 
consider  appropriate  In  the  future. 
chaptbb  n 
Educational  and  cultural  cooperation 
Article  3.  In  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  ciUtural  achlevemento  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  in  order  to  strengthen  even  more 
the  friendship  and  understanding  that  tradi- 
tionally have  existed  between  their  people*. 
the  Govemmento  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain  agree  to  expand  their  present  ex- 
changes in  the  educational  and  cultural 
fields,  in  number  as  weU  as  in  scope,  subject 
to  the  constitutional  processes  and  legisla- 
tive requlremento  of  the  two  countries. 

Article  4.  The  expansion  of  these  exchangee 
will  involve  teachers,  research  experto. 
sclentlBta,  scholars  and  studento,  and  will 
extend  Into  all  branches  of  learning,  espe- 
claUy  natural  and  applied  sciences,  econom- 
ics and  the  language  and  culture  of  the  two 
countries.  In  the  field  of  arto  and  letters 
authors  and  artiste  and  the  reciprocal  dis- 
semination of  their  works. 

Article  5.  Both  Govemmento  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  program 
to  promote  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes between  the  two  countries,  and 
therefore  they  consider  It  desirable  to  ex- 
pand the  responsibilities  of  the  Commission 
for  Cultiual  Exchange  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Spain  established  by 
the  Agreement  of  October  16.  1958.  and  re- 
newed by  the  Agreement  of  March  18.  vn%. 
The  Spanish  Government  reaffirms  Ito  deci- 
sion to  contribute  regularly  to  the  financing 
of  the  Fulbright-Hays  program. 
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Article  6.  In  lt«  dMlre  to  cooperate  with 
the  Spanish  Government  In  the  expansion 
of  the  Spanish  educational  system  and  Span- 
ish scientific  and  technical  development,  the 
Gtovernment  of  the  United  SUtes,  subject  to 
United  States  legislation  and  the  awjroprla- 
tlon  of  funds  by  the  Congress,  will  assist 
Spain  in  research,  development,  and  ad- 
vanced training  of  professors  and  other 
teaching  personnel,  particularly  In  the  aclen- 
tlflc  disciplines,  and  training  of  new  profes- 
sors and  other  teaching  personnel,  and  will 
provide  documenu.  equipment,  and  mate- 
rials for  research  laboratories  and  libraries 
•8  appropriate  In  the  new  Spanish  univer- 
sities and  other  centers  of  higher  learning. 

Article  7.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  goals 
of  Article  6,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  consider  with  the  greatest  Inter- 
est the  specific  programs  that  Spain  presents 
to  It  In  the  fields  mentioned  In  Article  6,  and 
win  cooperate  In  such  programs,  lending  such 
assistance  as  the  United  States  may  provide 
subject  to  United  States  legislation  and  the 
appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Congress.  To 
the  extent  necessary  and  appropriate,  these 
matters  will  be  the  subject  of  special  agree- 
ments between  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  two  Governments. 

Article  8.  The  two  Governments  consider 
It  a  matter  of  special  Interest  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  their  respective  languages  In 
the  two  countries,  by  encouraging  the  activi- 
ties of  institutions  and  organizations  that 
engage  In  the  teaching  of  Spanish  and  the 
dissemination  of  ^>anlsh  culture  In  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraging the  activities  of  Institutions  and 
organizations  in  Spain  that  carry  on  similar 
work  with  respect  to  the  langua^  and  cul- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

CHAPTXK  in 

Scientifte  and  technical  cooperation 
Article  9.  Since  science  and  technology  are 
Increasingly  Important  for  the  development 
of  a  country,  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  recognize  that  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation  will  be  of  great 
value  m  advancing  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
Ibe  state  of  the  sciences  and  the  resolution 
of  the  problems  they  share  in  common.  Both 
Governments  also  recognize  the  desirability 
of  devoting  special  attention  to  cooperation 
m  the  exchange  of  the  results  of  scientific  and 
technical  research  for  their  mutual  economic 
and  social  benefits. 

Article  10.  Both  Governments  will  under- 
take a  broad  program  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical  cooperation   for   peaceful   purpoaes. 

Article  It.  The  cooperation  between  the 
two  Governments  will  be  based  essentially 
on  the  following  principles : 

(a)  Selection  of  specific  scientlflc  and 
technical  sectors  of  major  Interest  and  yield. 

(b)  Preparation  of  plans  for  collabora- 
tion between  research  centers  of  the  two 
countries. 

(c)  Programs  for  sending  to  Spain  Ameri- 
can professors  and  researchers  of  estab- 
Ushed  reputation  to  cooperate  in  the  ad- 
vanced training  of  scientific  and  technolo- 
gical researchers. 

(d)  The  estabUdiment  of  appropriate 
channels  for  putting  into  operation,  devel- 
oping and  supervising  specific  programs  of 
scientific  and  technical  cooperation. 

Article  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Chap- 
ter, the  two  Governments  consider  the 
following  areas,  among  others,  to  be  of 
special  interest: 

(a)  Civil  usee  of  atomic  energy.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  at  August  16,  1957, 
as  amended. 

(b)  The  exploration  and  use  of  space. 
Including  Intercontinental  experiments  with 
satellite  communications.  In  accordance  with 
the  exchange  of  notes  of  September  18,  1964, 
and  January  26.  1965;  spaceship  tracking 
stations  and  operations.  In  accordance  wtlh 
the  exchange  of  notes  of  April  14,  1966;  and 


the  measurement  of  winds  and  temperatures 
at  high  altitudes.  In  accordance  with  the 
exchange  of  notes  of  April  14,  1966. 

(c)  Marine  sciences,  Including  Joint  biolo- 
gical, physical  and  ecological  projects  to 
Improve  and  Increase  the  oceanic  resources 
and  their  use. 

(d)  Medical  and  biological  sdencee,  in- 
dustrial technology,  electronics  and  the  so- 
cial sciences. 

Article  13.  Any  obligations  arising  pursuant 
to  this  Chapter  shall  be  subject  to  the  con- 
stitutional processes  and  legislative  require- 
ments of  the  respective  countries. 

CHAFTKBIV 

Cooperation  on  environmental  and  urban 
development  problems 

Article  14.  The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  recognize  that  among  the 
principal  problems  with  which  their  peo- 
ples are  faced  are  the  dangers  to  which 
man  Is  exposed  by  the  deterioration  of  bis 
environment.  Both  Governments  agree  on 
the  need  to  give  tirgent  attention  to  such 
problems  and  they  will  begin  oonsiUtatlons 
in  order  to  determine  how  to  coordinate 
their  mutual  efforts  for  their  solution. 

Article  15.  Cooperation  for  the  purposes 
sUted  In  the  foregoing  Article  will  be  ef- 
fected through  the  exchange  of  information, 
the  development  of  teaching  and  research 
centers,  the  training  of  personnel  In  special- 
ized institutions,  the  sending  of  erperts, 
and  the  supply  of  material  for  carrying  out 
projects  of  common  Interest. 

Article  16.  The  fields  In  which  ooop«tttlon 
will  be  developed  will  be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  fight  against  pollution  In  all  Its 
forms,  especially  In  the  atmosphere,  in  wa- 
ters and  In  the  soil; 

( b)  Ecology  and  wildlife  conservation; 

(c)  Urban  and  regional  planning,  includ- 
ing urbtm  renewal  and  Improvement,  traf- 
fic control,  reduction  of  noise,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  landscape. 

CHAPTEB  V 

Agricultural  cooperation 

Article  17.  The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  recognize  that  the  agri- 
cultural sector  Is  of  great  mutual  interest 
and  that  It  may  hold  opportvmltles  for  ex- 
change of  knowledge  and  assistance;  there- 
fore the  two  Governments  agree  to  study 
expanding  their  cooperation  in  this  field. 

Article  18.  For  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  cooperation  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
ArUcle,  both  parties  will  study  the  har- 
monization of  standards  and  common  agri- 
cultural sanitation  provisions;  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  out  transactions  In  agri- 
cultural surpluses  imder  a  system  of 
concessional  sales  for  social  of  charitable 
purposes;  the  preparation  of  Joint  plans  for 
teacher  training,  not  only  In  the  classic  agri- 
cultural disciplines  (e.g.  agronomy,  zoo- 
techny,  genetics,  soil  science,  horticulture, 
agricultural  engineering)  but  also  In  the 
more  modem  branches  (e.g.  food  technology, 
marketing  of  farm  products,  rural  economics 
and  sociology,  forest  management);  the 
feasibility  of  exchange  of  university  pro- 
fessors and  agricultural  researchers  of  both 
countries;  scholarships  for  graduates  In 
agricultural  sciences;  and  the  exchange  of 
Information  on  scientlflc  and  technical  prog- 
ress in  agriculture. 

Article  19.  In  the  cooperation  between  the 
two  Governments,  special  attention  will  be 
grlven  to  the  Spanish  programs  of  rural  man- 
agement. Irrigation,  reforestation,  and  the 
development  of  the  livestock  industry. 

Article  20.  The  two  Governments  will  un- 
dertake to  exchange  their  tecnblcal  knowl- 
edge and  experience  acquired  in  the  sectors 
named  In  the  preceding  Article,  whenever 
possible.  Including  Information  on  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  agricultural  market, 
and  to  that  end  they  will  promote  the  ex- 
change of  technicians  and  experts  in  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  such  programs. 


CHAPTEK   VI 


Sconomic  cooperation 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  desiring  to  maintain  and  expand  their 
present  cooperation,  have  examined  the  slt- 
\iatlon  of  their  economies  In  the  world  con- 
text and  have  reaffirmed  their  determination 
to  advance  and  develop  their  economic  rela- 
tions, and  to  that  end  they  have  agreed  as 
follows : 

Article  21.  The  two  Governments  reaffirm 
their  determination  to  expand  their  trade 
relations,  and  consequently  they  will  seek 
to  avoid,  insofar  as  possible  and  to  the  extent 
allowed  by  their  respective  economic  situa- 
tions and  the  development  of  their  balances 
of  payments,  measures  that  effect  restric- 
tions on  the  flow  of  their  reciprocal  trade,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Article  22.  The  two  Governments  consider 
It  desirable  to  have  a  normal  flow  of  United 
States  direct  investments  In  Spain,  and  to 
that  end  they  will  adopt,  provided  the 
United  States  bcUance  of  payments  so  per- 
mits, the  necessary  measures  for  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  such  investments.  A 
similar  criterion  shall  be  applied.  Insofar  as 
circumstances  permit,  to  reducing  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  the  United  States  for  bal- 
ance of  payments  reasons  on  the  ptirchase 
of  foreign  securities,  including  Spanish  se- 
curities, by  United  States  citizens  in  the 
United  States. 

Article  23.  The  two  Governments  recognize 
that  the  loans  granted  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  have  been  an  Im- 
portant stimtilus  for  the  purchase  of  United 
States  capital  goods  by  Spanish  enterprises. 
Consequently,  they  will  continue  In  the  fu- 
txure  to  facilitate  and  give  maximum  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  these  financial 
relations. 

Article  24.  The  Government  of  Spain  reiter- 
ates Its  objectives  of  achieving  by  progressive 
steps  Its  full  integration  In  the  European 
Community.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  declares  Its  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  Spain's  objectives  of  full  IntegraUon. 
The  two  Governments  agree  to  consult  with 
each  other  and  to  keep  In  close  contact  In 
seeking  to  arrive  at  mutually  satisfactory 
solutions  for  any  problems  of  principle  or 
procedure  as  may  arise  for  either  of  them  in 
this  connection. 

Article  25.  The  two  Governments  will  ex- 
change Information  on  the  negotiations  now 
in  progress  for  the  establishment  of  a  gen- 
eralized system  of  preferences  In  favor  of 
developing  ooxintrtes. 

Article  26.  The  two  Governments  reaffirm 
their  Interest  in  oontinunlg  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  Joint  ^anlsh-Unlted  States 
Economic  Committee  created  In  1968,  main- 
taining the  competence  and  terms  of  refer- 
ence vested  in  it  In  the  exchange  of  notes 
of  July  16,  1968,  for  the  examination  of  fi- 
nancial and  other  economic  matters  of  mu- 
tual Interest.  The  Committee  will  meet  al- 
ternatlvMy  In  Washington  and  Madrid  at 
mutually  convenient  times,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  representatives  of  api»opriate 
level  designated  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. 

CRAPTKK    TH 

Cooperation  teith  respect  to  public 
information 

Article  27.  The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  recognize  the  value  and 
significance  that  have  been  attained  In  pres- 
ent times  by  the  Information  media,  and  they 
reaffirm  their  Interest  In  strengthening  their 
cooperation  In  this  field. 

Article  28.  In  order  that  public  opinion  In 
their  respective  countries  may  develop  a  bet- 
ter mutual  understanding,  both  Govern- 
ments will  encourage  by  all  means  at  their 
disposal  the  exchange  of  radio  and  television 
programs,  will  mutually  assist  their  respec- 
tive Information  medU.  and  wUl  prepare  an 
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effective  long-range  plan  for  exchange  In  all 
fields  of  information  dissemination. 

Article  29.  The  two  Governments  reaffirm 
their  desire  to  continue  and  to  expand  the 
exchange  of  their  respective  official  pubUca- 

tlons. 

cBAPTxa  vm 

Cooperation  tor  defense 
The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain  are  in  agreement  In  considering  that 
the  threat  to  peace  Is  the  greatest  problem 
faced  by  the  modem  world,  and  that  It  re- 
quires that  both  Governments  remain  vigi- 
lant and  continue  to  develop  their  ability  to 
defend  themselves  against  such  a  threat. 
Consequently,  both  Governments,  within  the 
framework  of  their  constitutional  processes, 
and  to  the  extent  feasible  and  appropriate. 
wUl  make  compaUble  their  respective  defense 
policies  in  areas  of  mutual  Interests,  and  will 
grant  each  other  reciprocal  defense  support 
as  follows: 

Article  30.  Each  Government  will  support 
the  defense  system  of  the  other  and  make 
such  contributions  as  are  deemed  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  achieve  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effectiveness  of  those  systems  to  meet 
possible  contingencies,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  hereinafter. 

Article  31.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  agrees  to  support  Spanish  defense  ef- 
forts, as  necessary  and  appropriate,  by  con- 
tributing to  the  modernization  of  Spanish 
defense  industries,  as  well  as  granting  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Spain,  In  accordance  with 
applicable  agreements.  This  support  will  be 
conditioned  by  the  priorities  and  limitations 
created  by  the  International  commitments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
international  situation  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Congress, 
whenever  the  case  so  requires,  and  to  the 
United  States  legislation, 
a:  Article  32.  The  Government  of  Spain,  sub- 

3  lect  to  Spanish  constitutional  provisions  and 

X  legislation  In  force,  will  authorize  the  Gov- 

ernment of  the  United  States  to  use  and 
maintain  for  military  purposes  certain  facili- 
ties in  Spanish  military  installations  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  Governmente.  Any  major 
construction  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  this  use  shall  be  subject  to  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  In  the 
Joint  Committee  created  In  Article  36  of  this 
Chapter.  The  United  States  Is  further  au- 
thorized to  station  and  house  the  civilian 
and  military  personnel  necessary  for  such 
use:  to  provide  for  their  security,  discipline, 
and  welfare;  to  store  and  guard  provisions, 
supplies,  equipment  and  materiel;  and  to 
maintain  the  services  necessary  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  exercise  of  the  functions  author- 
ized herein  shall  be  subject  to  such  express 
terms  and  technical  conditions  as  the  two 
Governments  may  agree  upon. 
itr«cle  33 

(a)  The  Government  of  Spain  assumes  the 
obligation  of  adopting  the  security  meas- 
ures necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions authorized  in  Article  32.  The  United 
States  may  exercise  the  necessary  supervision 
and  protection  of  Its  personnel,  equipment 
and  materiel. 

(b)  The  above-mentioned  use  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  facilities  In 
Spanish  military  Installations  will  be  free 
of  all  taxes,  charges  and  encumbrances.  The 
Government  of  Spain  will  reUln  free  of  all 
charges  the  ownership  of  all  permanent  works 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  remove  at  any  time  nonpermanent  con- 
structions Installed  at  Its  expense,  as  well 
as  Its  personnel,  property,  equipment  and 
materiel.  However,  any  substantial  removal 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  Agreement  will 
be  the  subject  of  prior  consultation  of  the 
two  Governments  In  the  Joint  Committee.  In 
the  event  that  any  such  removal  would  bring 


about  adverse  security  consequences,  the  two 
Governments  will  consult  immediately  In 
order  to  adopt  appropriate  measures. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relinquishes  a  facility  authorized 
in  this  Chapter,  either  prior  to  or  as  a  result 
of  the  expiration  of  the  five  or  ten  year  period 
specified  In  Article  38,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  obligated  to  leave 
such  fadUty  in  the  same  state  and  condition 
it  was  in  prior  to  its  utilization  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  to  compen- 
sate Spain  for  not  having  returned  It  in  such 
state,  but  shall  leave  the  land  and  permanent 
constructions  thereon  In  serviceable  condi- 
tion for  use  by  Spanish  authorities,  provided 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  incur  no  additional  expense  thereby. 

(e)  In  normal  circumstances  any  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  personnel  or  mlUtary 
equipment  of  the  United  States  In  Spain,  or 
any  substantial  Increase  In  the  \ise  by  the 
United  States  of  faculties  In  Spanish  mUl- 
tary  installations  regulated  by  this  Agree- 
ment. wlU  be  the  subject  of  prior  consulta- 
tion in  the  Joint  Committee  and  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  Governments  through 
diplomatic  channels. 

Article  34.  In  the  case  of  external  threat 
or  attack  against  the  security  of  the  West, 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  use  by  the 
United  States  of  the  facilities  referred  to  In 
this  Chapter  to  meet  such  threat  or  attack 
wlU  be  the  subject  of  urgent  consultations 
between  the  two  Governments,  and  will  be 
resolved  by  mutual  agreement  in  Ught  of  the 
situation  created.  Such  urgent  consultations 
shaU  take  place  in  the  Joint  Committee,  but 
when  the  imminence  of  the  danger  so  re- 
quires, the  two  Governments  wUl  establish 
direct  contact  in  order  to  resolve  the  matter 
Jointly.  Each  Government  retains,  however, 
the  Inherent  right  of  self-defense. 

Article  35.  Both  Governments  consider  It 
necessary  and  appropriate  that  the  coopera- 
tion for  defense  regulated  by  this  Chapter 
form  a  part  of  the  security  arrangements  for 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  areas,  and 
to  that  end  they  will  endeavor  to  work  out 
by  common  accord  the  liaison  deemed  ad- 
vUable  with  the  security  arrangements  for 
those  areas. 

Article  36.  In  order  to  establish  the  nec- 
essary coordination  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments and  to  ensure  greater  effectiveness 
of  the  reciprocal  defense  support  granted  by 
the  two  Governments  to  each  other,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Spain 
agree  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  de- 
fense matters.  The  Joint  Committee  will  be 
the  organ  In  which  the  two  Governments 
normally  will  consult  with  each  other  and 
resolve  matters  that  may  arise  in  connection 
with  the  reciprocal  defense  support  referred 
to  In  this  Chapter.  The  Joint  Committee  will 
be  organized  and  wiU  function  as  specified  in 
the  Annex  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  37.  The  two  Governments  will  de- 
termine by  common  accord,  through  an  ex- 
change of  notes  on  this  date,  the  faclUtles 
referred  to  In  Article  32  of  this  Chapter,  as 
well  as  the  United  States  force  levels  in 
Spain  and  the  assistance  programs  referred 
to  in  Article  31  of  this  Chapter.  Thereafter 
any  change  in  the  number  or  extent  of  such 
facilities  wUl  be  negotiated  in  the  Joint 
Committee  and  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Governments  through  an  exchange  of  notes. 

CHAFTKH  IX 

Final  provisions 

Article  38.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into 
force  on  September  26,  1970.  and  will  remain 
m  force  for  five  years,  whereupon  It  may  be 
extended.  If  both  Governments  agree,  for 
another  five  years. 

Article  39.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  with- 
drawal of  the  personnel,  property,  equipment 
and  material  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  located  In  Spain  ptirsuant  to 
Chapter  Vin  of  this  Agreement,  a  period  of 
one  year,  during  which  the  withdrawal  mxist 


be  completed.  Is  provided.  Such  withdrawal 
shall  be  commenced  Immediately  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  five  year  initial  period,  or. 
If  the  Agreement  Is  extended,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  five  year  extension  period. 
During  the  withdrawal  period  above  men- 
tioned, not  to  exceed  one  year,  all  of  the 
rights,  privileges  and  obligations  deriving 
frcHn  Chapter  vm  of  this  Agreement  shall 
remain  in  force  as  long  as  United  States 
troops  remain  in  Spain. 

Article  40.  The  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Agreement  will  in  no  way  affect  the  validity 
or  terms  of  any  agreement  existing  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the  Defense 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  dated  September  26, 1963,  and  its  sup- 
plementary agreements  which  shall  there- 
upon be  superseded. 

Done  at  Washington  In  duplicate.  In  the 
English    and    Spanish    languages,    each    of 

which  shall  be  equally  authentic,  this 

day  of ,  1970. 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 
For  the  Government  of  Spain: 

ANXEX 

1.  The  Joint  Committee  established  In 
Arttcle  36  of  Chapter  vm  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  Be- 
tween  the   United  States  of   America  and 

Spain  signed  on  will  be  composed 

of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Spain  as  Co- 
Chalrman.  with  the  Chief  of  the  Spanish 
High  General  Staff  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  United  States  European  Command 
as  their  military  advisers. 

2.  The  Joint  Committee  wiU  be  perma- 
nent throughout  the  term  of  the  aforesaid 
Agreement  and  shall  be  organized  so  as  to 
function  on  a  continuous  basis. 

3.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  have  Its 
headquarters  In  Madrid,  but  may  hold  meet- 
ings In  other  places  at  the  request  of  either 
of  the  two  Governments,  such  places  to  be 
determined  by  mutual  agreement. 

4.  A  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  be  established,  composed 
of  two  members  representing  each  of  the 
two  Governments,  who  shall  be  charged 
with  the  dally  handling  of  routine  matters 
and  the  preparation  of  these  matters  which 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee 
for  consideration. 

5.  The  Joint  Committee  will  esUbllsh 
such  subcommittees  as  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities. 

6.  Subordinate  to  the  Joint  Committee,  as 
a  Subcommittee  thereof,  there  will  be  a 
Joint  Air  Control  and  Coordination  Center, 
to  maintain  and  operate  a  system  of  warn- 
ing for  air  space  defense,  to  assist  in  the 
regulation  of  air  traffic,  and  to  provide  a 
means  for  coordination  of  the  actions  of  the 
UjS.  and  Spanish  forces.  The  details  of  the 
organization  and  initial  tasks  of  the  Joint 
Air  Control  and  Coordination  Center  will 
be  determined  by  the  Joint  Committee 
with  two  months  following  the  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Agreement. 

7.  The  Joint  Committee  will  be  assisted 
by  the  civilian  and  military  personnel  nec- 
essary for  the  fulflullment  of  Its  purposes. 

8.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  report  to 
the  two  Governments  on  Its  activities  on  a 
monthly  basis,  and  In  all  cases  when  the  Im- 
portance of  the  matter  so  Indicates. 

9.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  prepare  and 
present  to  both  Governments  an  annual  plan 
to  faclUtate  making  compatible  their  re- 
spective defense  policies  In  areas  of  mutual 
Interest  pursuant  to  the  Chapter  vm  of 
the  aforesaid  Agreement. 

10.  The  Government  of  Spain  will  provide 
adequate  premise  for  the  Joint  Committee. 
The  Co-Chalrmen  shall  determine  person- 
nel and  administrative  needs  and  arrange 
for  the  preservation  of  the  JcAnt  Commit- 
tee's records  and  archives. 
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Dbpavtmxnt  of  Stats, 
Waahington.  DC.  August  6.  1970. 
His  BxoeUencT  ORWXjaio  Lonos  Bravo. 
Minister   of  Foreign  Affairs  Of  Spatn. 

Bxcklixnct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the  Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  ol  America 
and  Spain  signed  today.  August  6.  1070.  In 
accordance  with  Article  37  of  the  Agreement, 
I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the  intentions  of 
my  Government  regarding  nUlltary  assist- 
ance for  Spain,  pursuant  to  Article  31  of  the 
Agreement,  which  I  understand  are  accepta- 
ble  to   the   Government   of   Spain,   are   as 

follows:  ^  .      _^ 

(a)  The  United  States  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  Government  of  Spain  to 
apply  Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  following  eqxilpment: 

36  F-4C  Phantom  fighter  bomber  aircraft 
Including  necessary  acoeesorles  and  ground 
equipment  for  36  aircraft. 

3  KO-130  aircraft. 

3  P-3  aircraft. 

4  SH-3D  helicopters.  I 
4  Huev  Cobra  heUcopters.  I 
6  c-130  A  or  B  aircraft. 
Equipment   for  the   territorial   command 

net  of  Spanish  Army. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  seek  to  obtain  from  Congress  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  foUowlng  purposes: 

(1)  Coverage  of  70%  of  the  cost,  which 
is  not  expected  to  exceed  a  total  of  $50 
miUlon.  of  modernizing  and  semi-automat- 
ing the  existing  aircraft  control  and  warn- 
ing network  In  Spain. 

(2)  Training  of  Sptanish  persoimel  to  aput- 
ate  and  maintain  the  United  States  oilgln 
military  equipment  acquired  by  Spain. 

(3)  Military  equipment  for  land  forces: 

1  battalion  of  M48  tanks  (54). 

2  battalions  and  2  batteries  of  105  MM 
Howitzer  Ml  08  (48) . 

1  battalion  of  155  MM  Howitzer  M108  (18) . 

1  battalion  Armored  Personnel  Carriers. 

49  Ml  13  Armored  Personnel  Carriers. 

4  M106  Mortar  Carriers. 

7  M577  Command  Post  Carriers. 

16  Muey  UH-IH  helicopters. 

1  battalion  of  175  MM  Guns  M107  (12). 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
Intends  to  loan  to  the  Government  of  Spain 
the  following  vessels,  subject,  where  neces- 
sary, to  obtaining  authorizing  legislation: 

[Type,  quantity,  and  class  of  ship] 

Submarines.  2.  Oupy  lA  and  11  A. 

Destroyers.  6.  Various:  English,  Sumner, 
LavBilette.  Lloyd  Thomas. 

Ocean  Minesweepers.  4,  Aggressive. 

Landing  Ships.  3  L8T,  Chelan  County. 

AuxlUarles.  1  ammunition  ship,  Wrangell; 
1  oiler.  Cimarron. 

(d)  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
Is  prepared  to  make  available  to  Spain  ma- 
chine tools  appropriate  for  use  In  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions,  subject  to  specific 
agreements  with  the  Oovemment  of  Spain. 

(e>  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  prepared  to  relinquish  to  Spain  the  Rota- 
Zaragoza  pipeline,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  a  procedural  annex. 

(f)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
relinquishes  any  and  all  claims  against  the 
Government  of  Spain  for  the  residual  value 
of  the  permanent  structures  constructed  un- 
der the  Defense  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Spain  signed 
September  26,  1953. 

I  further  wish  to  advise  you  that  it  Is  the 
understanding  of  my  Oovemment  that  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  subject  to  Spanish 
Constitutional  provisions  and  legislation  In 
force,  is  authorized  to  use  and  maintain  for 
military  purposes  with  tiie  appropriate  mili- 
tary personnel  the  facilities  in  or  connected  » 
with  the  following  Spanish  military  installa- 
tions: 

Torrejon  Air  Base. 

Zaragoza  Air  Base. 

Moron  Air  Base  (standby) . 


RoU  Naval  Base. 

Cadlz-Zaragoza  petroleum  pipeline  and 
pumping  facilities. 

Petroleum  and  other  storage  facilities. 

Communications  and  navigational  network 
support  facilities. 

I  should  appreciate  your  conflrmaUon  of 
the  foregoing  understandings  on  behalf  of 
the  Oovemment  of  Spain. 

Accept,  ExceUency,  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 


Secretory  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

DSPAHTMCNT    OF    STATS, 

Washington. 
His  Excellency  Greoorio  Lopsz  Bravo, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Spain. 

Exckixenct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the  Agreement  of  Prlendahlp  and  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Spain  concluded  on  this  date. 

I  should  like  to  confirm  otir  understanding 
that,  in  the  event  the  Agreement  in  Imple- 
mentotion  of  Chapter  Vin  of  the  Agree- 
ment is  not  concluded  by  September  26, 
1970,  then  the  two  Governments  wUl  be 
guided  by  the  following  considerations  in 
implementing  Chapter  vni  of  the  Agree- 
ment during  the  period  from  September  26, 
1970,  to  the  date  on  which  such  Agreement 
in  Implementation  is  concluded: 

1.  Effect  wlU  be  given  to  those  separate 
sections,  articles  and  procedural  annexes  of 
the  proposed  Agreement  in  Implementation 
which  have  been  iniUaled  as  approved  by 
the  authorized  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  as  of  September  26.  1970. 
Effect  wUl  be  given  to  those  sections,  articles 
and  procedural  annexes  which  are  initialed 
thereafter  and  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
full  Agreement  in  Implementation  as  of  the 
date  on  which  they  are  Initialed. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  matters  covered  by 
those  separate  sections,  articles,  and  annexes 
not  yet  InlUaled  as  of  September  26,  1970, 
the  Government  of  Spain  will  continue  to 
safeguard,  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices and  within  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Chap- 
ter vm  of  the  Agreement,  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  until  such  time  as  the  new 
sections,  articles  and  procedural  annexes  are 
initialed. 

I  should  like  to  propose  that.  If  agreeable  to 
your  Government,  this  note,  together  with 
your  reply,  shall  constitute  an  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  relating  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Agreement,  with  effect 
from  September  26,  1970. 

Accept,  ExceUency.  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Secretory  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Draft  Spanish  Rcplt  Notb 
His  Excellency  WnJJAii  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  ^        ,      *_ 

Exctxlenct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
your  note  of  this  date  which  reads  as  foUows: 

I  wish  to  confirm  to  you  on  behaU  of  the 
Government  of  Spain  the  understandings 
expressed  In  your  note. 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

3flnister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Spain. 

Washtngton,  D.C, 

August  6. 1970. 
His  Excellency  Oregorio  Lopez  Bravo, 
Minister  of  Foreigns  Affairs  of  Spain. 

Dear  Mr.  Minister  :  During  the  Fiscal  Tear 
1971.  the  United  States  Oovemment  would  he 
prepared  to  fund  up  to  W  million  of  such 
non-mlUtary  projects  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
pursuant  to  the  Agreement  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  on  this  date. 


Additionally,  the  Commission  for  Educa- 
tional Exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  (Pulbrlght  Conunisslon)  is  now 
devoting  Its  efforts  to  educational  reform. 
Apart  from  the  above  mentioned  $3  million, 
the  Department  of  State  expects  to  increase 
Its  contrlbulton  to  the  Commission  this  year, 
thus  enhancing  its  capacity  to  contribute  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Spanish  educational 
plan. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLiAaf  P.  Rogers. 

Washington.  D.C, 

August  6. 1970. 
His  Excellency  Greoorio  Lopri  Bravo, 
Minister  of  Foreigns  Affairs  of  Spain. 

Dear  Mr.  Minister:  During  the  term  of  tie 
new  Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Spain,  signed  on  behalf  of  our  two  Gov- 
ernments on  this  date,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  contribute  to  the 
funding  of  various  non-mllltary  projects  as 
are  specifically  agreed  upon  pursuant  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Agreement,  subject, 
when  necessary,  to  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion and  to  the  availability  of  funds. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  United  States  Government  assumes  an 
obligation  to  seek  any  necessary  appropria- 
tions from  the  Congress  for  funding  of  such 
agreed  non-mllltary  projects  above  described. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wn.iJAif  P.  Rogers. 


THE  MISSION  TO  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  congratulate  President 
Nixon  upon  his  successful  mission  to 
Mexico  last  week.  During  the  course  of 
that  mission,  he  discussed  with  President 
Gustavo  Diaz-Ordaz  certain  matters  of 
mutual  interest  and  concern. 

It  appears  that,  at  long  last,  a  perma- 
nent agreement  has  been  reached  which 
will  determine  on  a  basis  of  finality  the 
border  between  Mexico  and  tlie  United 
States  as  represented  by  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  This  could  mark  an  end  to  a  cen- 
tury-old dispute  which  has  caused  sev- 
eral questions  to  arise  because  of  shifts 
in  the  course  of  the  river.  The  one  deal- 
ing with  the  Chamizal  was  settled  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Some  progress  seems  to  have  been 
made  toward  the  settlement  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  salinity  problem,  although 
it  is  far  from  completed  at  the  present 
time.  The  issue  is  still  alive.  There  is  a 
recognition  that  the  Colorado  River  does 
pose  a  problem  to  Mexico  as  it  flows  into 
that  country's  territory  from  the  United 
States.  Certain  activities  undertaken  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
create  the  problem  of  salinity,  and  this 
causes  a  loss  in  crops  of  the  Mexican 
farmers. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  accompanying 
the  President  on  this  trip  was  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  John 
Mitchell,  who  met  with  his  counterpart 
In  the  Mexican  Government.  Together 
with  the  two  Presidents  they  discussed 
the  traffic  in  marihuana  and  narcotics. 
Because  of  this  frank  and  open  discus- 
sion, a  better  understanding  was  achieved 
and  better  methods  were  considered  to 
cope  with  the  drug  traflBc,  which  seems 
to  be  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  Possibly 
out  of  this  effort  will  come  an  allevia- 
tion of  the  situation  which  has  existed 
for  so  many  years. 

Mexico  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
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attempts  to  try  to  stop  the  Ulegal  flow. 
Both  countries  and  both  chiefs  of  state 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  seeking  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  settiement.  to  that 
through  cooperation  this  vexing  problem 
may  be  solved.  ,  ,,    . 

It  is  good  that  Presidents  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  traditionally, 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  one  another.  I 
am  delighted  that  out  of  these  missions 
to  Mexico,  these  personal,  diplomatic 
missions,  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  an  era  of  good  feemig 
Is  the  norm  at  the  present  time,  as  it  has 
been  for  some  years,  between  the  two 
republics.  ^     .^     * 

So  again  I  congratulate  the  President 
for  undertaking  this  mission  in  personal 
diplomacy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nave 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today  entitled  "Useful  Mission 

to  Mexico."  ^      jii  _»  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Usxrui.  Mission  to  Mexico 
If  all  Presidential  trips  abroad  could  ac- 
«X)mpUsh  as  much  In  short  order  as  Bir.  NU- 
on's  28-hour  visit  to  Mexico,  the  case  for 
personal  diplomacy  at  the  highest  level 
would  would  be  imanswerable.  Actually,  the 
ground  had  been  laboriously  prepared  for 
the  agreement  designed  to  resolve  remaining 
boundary  disputes  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Mexico  and  to  set  up  machinery  for 
heading  off  such  quarrels  in  the  future. 

The  basic  climate  had  been  created 
through  earlier  resolution  of  the  century-old 
dispute  over  the  Chamizal  area  on  the  Klo 
a»»nde  between  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Ciudad 
Juarez  Negotiations  for  the  Chamizal  Con- 
vention were  launched  by  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Lopez  Mateoe  In  1962  and  brought 
to  fruition  by  President  Johnson  and  DIM 
Ordaz  In  1967.  „    . 

These  bits  of  recent  history  are  recalled 
not  to  diminish  the  accomplishment  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  Diaz  Ordaz  at  Puerto  Val- 
larta  but  to  point  up  the  Invaluable  conti- 
nuity that  has  been  built  up  for  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  cotmtrles  In  recent 
years.  That  continuity  was  endangered  last 
year  when  Washington  embarked  on  "Opera- 
tion intercept,"  a  drive  to  halt  the  flow  of 
marijuana  and  narcotics  from  Mexico. 

Fortunately,  the  Administration  soon 
abandoned  this  ham-handed  venture  and  the 
two  Governments  agreed  to  replace  it  with 
"Operation  Cooperation,"  tinder  which  Me^ 
Ico  promised  to  intensify  the  efforts  to  ctirb 
production  and  export  of  narcotics.  In  toe 
Improved  climate.  Attorney  General  John 
MltcheU  accompanied  Mr.  Nixon  to  Puerto 
Vallarta  and  agreed  on  new  measures  of  co- 
operation against  the  drug  traffic. 

Finally,  Mr.  Nixon  has  made  what  Ux. 
Diaz  Ordaz  calls  a  "constructive"  proposal 
for  improving  the  agreement  Involving  distri- 
bution of  the  waters  of  the  lower  Colorado 
river  If  a  new  agreement  satisfactory  to 
both  sides  can  be  reached  by  the  time  the  old 
one  expires  In  November.  Mr.  Nixon  wlU  have 
even  more  cause  to  be  pleased  with  his  per- 
sonal diplomacy  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 


RAILROADS  REQUEST  INCREASE 

IN  FREIGHT  RATES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  in  the  Montana  press  that  the 
eastern  and  western  railroads  once 
again  propose  to  raise  freight  rates, 
this  time  by  15  percent.  In  addition  to 
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the  6  percent  and  5  percent  increases 
granted  earlier.  ,       *^ 

I  do  not  know  where  this  is  going  to 
stop.  The  Presiding  Officer,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr  BuRDicK).  is  just  as  much  interest- 
ed in  this  problem  as  am  I.  This  is  out- 
rageous—the railroads  asking  for  a  15- 
percent  across-the-board  Increase  In 
their  freight  rates.  It  means  that  Mon- 
tana, which  has  been  referred  to  by 
Prof.  Richard  J.  McKennon,  of  Montana 
State  University,  as  the  "land  of  the 
long  haul,"  may  well  be  called  the  "land 
of  the  light  haul,"  because  we  just  can- 
not assume  this  extra  burden. 

What  this  amounts  to  in  the  State  of 
Montana  is  a  petition — of  course,  it  ap- 
plies to  other  States  as  well— a  petition 
for  a  15-percent  increase  in  freight  rates 
across  the  board.  What  it  means  is  that 
this  rate  increase,  in  addition  to  the 
perennial  boxcar   shortage,   will   make 
it  most  difficult  for  Montana  farmers 
to  ship  their  wheat  and  feed  grains.  It 
means   that,   in   desperation,   Montana 
farmers  In  the  so-called  triangle  area 
and  elsewhere  in  the  State  are  grouping 
together  and  busring  trucks  in  which  to 
ship  their  wheat  to  ports  along  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  ^^  .  ,^ 
The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  it 
will  be  more  difficult  for  the  smtdl  wheat 
rancher  to  survive:  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  if  this  rate  increase  is  allowed, 
it  will  cost  the  State  of  Montana  $25.8 
million.  We  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
money  to  spend  out  there.  Our  farmers 
are  entiUed  to  a  litUe  more  in  the  way 
of  protection  than  they  have  been  get- 
ting. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  an  extensive  rise  in  freight 
rates,  when  we  have  a  very  difficult  box- 
car shortage,  and  when  we  have  so  far 
to  haul  our  grain.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
the  ICC  to  step  in  and  do  something, 
rather  than,  as  is  Its  custom,  just  give 
in  to  these  demands  month  after  month, 
year  after  year. 

Again  I  repeat  my  belief  that  the  ICC 
should  be  abolished  and  its  function 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, where  I  am  sure,  under  the 
excellent  leadership  of  Secretary  John 
Volp)e.  something  will  be  done  to  bring 
relief  to  the  farmers  of  Montana,  the 
Dakotas.  and  other  States,  and  this  spi- 
raling  cost  factor  alleviated,  if  not  done 
away  with. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
Of  West  Virginia) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  to  the  S«iator  from  North 

Dakota?         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  for  bringing  be- 
fore this  body  a  most  important  question. 
The  distinguished  Senator  has  outlined 
the  increases  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  2  or  3  years.  He  has  enumerated 
the  cost-price  squeeze  Uiat  is  upon  the 
farmers  of  our  region  and  has  pointed 
out  that  they  just  cannot  bear  another 
freight  rate  increase  at  this  time. 

I  wonder  whether  the  SMiator  has  cal- 
culated what  this  means  In  returns  to  the 
farmer.  I  have  been  advised  by  several 


elevator  managers  representing  farmers 
in  my  State  that  a  15-percent  increase 
on  t(«)  of  the  other  increases  would  mean 
an  additional  6  cents  a  bushel  loss  in  the 

price  of  grain.  .   ^».    „       t.^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  being  conservative  in  his  estimate.  I 
think  the  figure  is  more  than  6  cents— 
at  least  in  Montana.  This  is  just  another 
burden  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  ttat 
fanner,  whose  costs  are  increasing  and 
whose  prices  are  not  keeping  pace  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  insofar  9&  wheat  is 
concerned,  are  fluctuating  up  and  down— 
mostiy  down. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Whatever  the  rate  in- 
crease is.  it  would  certainly  reflect  itself 
in  a  very  serious  loss  at  this  time. 

I  share  the  Senator's  great  oonoem. 
I  hope  that  by  some  means  we  can  get  a 
denial  of  Uiis  freight  rate  request^  soon 
as  possible,  and  I  will  join  with  the  Sen- 
atorto  do  aU  we  can  to  accomplish 

Mr  ^MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  ,  .. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  chairman  of  tiie  Committee  on 
commerce,  the  Senator  £rom  W^hlng- 
ton  (Mr.  MAONUSOK).  whose  State  ^ 
WlU  be  affected.  He  has  indicated  an  in- 
terest and  a  desire  to  do  something. 

May  I  point  out  that,  according  to 
George  Lackman.  Uie  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  Uie  State  of  Montana,  the 
following  may  be  of  note : 

When  the  16  percent  proPO«lJ»  ^^^'f 
wltti  tiie  other  Increww.  the  direct  •A'ct  "J 
grain  growers,  including  wheat  and  bMley 
Soirera,  would  total  tia.O  mlUlon  an?^- 
uing  the  Uieory  of  Montana  State  Unlver- 
8ity«»noml8to.  each  »!  change  re«iiu  in  an 
overall  $2  effect  on  the  State's  eoonomy. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  ICC  will  get 
this  message  and  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  under  the  chairmansWp  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  wa^- 
ington.  will  undertake  hearing  on  ^ 
and  related  matters,  to  the  end  that  Uie 
sitiiation  can  be  faced  w  to  and  ^ 
the  matter  of  an  increase  in  freight  rates 
will  be  brought  to  a  halt. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  or 

a  quorum. „^     ,    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  caU  the  roll.  .^  *„  ^n 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

\ta  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  order  tot  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BURDICK) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bttrdick) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  Thomas  W. 
Moore,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

BZPOBT  OF  EXPOBT-lM»OET  BANK   OF  TH« 

Unitk)  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Import 
T^onk  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  activities  of  the 
p»tifc  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Publications  or  the  Fkdebai.  Powib 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  following 
recently-Issued  publications: 

Hydroelectric  Plant  Construction  Costa  and 
Annual  Production  Expenses,  1968:  and 

Part  ni  of  The  1970  National  Power  Sxir- 
vey  (containing  previously  published  regional 
advisory  committee  reports) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

PsoPOSKD  Legislation  To  Provide  for  Pay- 
ment OF  Medical,  Hospital,  and  Sttrgical 
Bills  of  Certain  Disabled  Retired  Police- 
men AND  Firemen 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, Executive  Office,  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
payment  of  medical  or  surgical  services  or 
hospital  treatment  of  certain  disabled  former 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  V&.  Park  Police  force,  the 
Executive  Protective  Service,  and  the  VS. 
Secret  Service  Division,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper>;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  of  the  Secbetart  of  the  Senate 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate 
for  the  period  January  1,  1970.  through  June 
80,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

Report  of  Comptrollb  Oxnexal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  providing  of  rent-free 
space  In  Government-owned  buildings  to  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,   dated  August 
24,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Oonunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Government  Comp- 
troller FOR  the  Virgin  ISLAin>s 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  'US.  Government  comp- 
troller for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  fiscal 
year  mded  June  30.  1969   (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  oa  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Sxport  on  Application  fob  Ixjan  for  th» 
Graham -Cinrns  Project  of  Saftord,  Ariz. 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  a 
loan  application  for  the  Graham-(3urtls  proj- 
ect, of  Safford,  Arte.,  In  the  amount  of  $1,762,- 
000;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
siilar  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  That  the 

Federal  Government  Shall  Assume  the 

Risks  of  Its  FiDELrrY  Losses 

A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernemnt  shall  assimie  the  risks  of  Its  fidelity 
losses  (With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Burdick)  : 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  bo«rd  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, Washington,  D.C.,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  create  a  revenue 
sharing  trust  fund  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and  welfare  reform  legislation  pro- 
viding fiscal  relief  to  States  and  counties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Mrs.  Mary  Redden,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Zlegler,  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion relating  to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Velma  Blucher,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating 
to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Miss  Jessie  Parker,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Armenl,  of  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  relating  to  revenue-sharing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Miss  Betty  Rogers,  of  Youngstown.  Ohio, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  revenue-sharing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Mrs.  Mary  Blucher,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  revenue-sharing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia,  relating  to  principles  and  legal 
rights  of  Micronesia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  petition  of  the  Association  for  Grand 
Jury  Action,  Inc.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  imanl- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
8.4287.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  VS. 
Senators  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
tflepresentatlves  concerned  with  any  plan  or 
other  recommendation  relating  to  school 
desegregation  prepared  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  the  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  for  submission  to 
any  UJ3.  court  or  any  public  agency  of  a 
state  be  furnished  a  copy  of  such  plan  or 
other  recommendation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allen  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

S.  4288.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  under 
the  section  236,  rent  supplement,  and  public 
housing  programs  for  dormitory-type  hous- 
ing for  low-Income  single  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Goooell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

8.  4289.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Kwl 
Dong  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD   of  West  Virginia    {for 
Mr.  Maonuson)   (by  request) : 

S.  4290.  A  blU  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia 
when  he  introduced  the  biU  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOK: 

S.J.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
"NaUonal  Good  Grooming  Week";  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cook  when  the  intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below 
\mder  the  appropriate  heading.) 
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S  4287— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PLANS  OR  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS IN  THE  MATTER  OP 
SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  very  short 
bill  to  which  few  can  take  exception.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
purpose  of  comment  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Panwin).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  fS.  4287),  to  provide  that  the 
U.S.  Senators  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerned 
with  any  plan  or  other  recommendation 
relating  to  school  desegregation  pre- 
pared by  any  officer  or  employee  or 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  for  submission  to 
any  U.S.  court  or  any  public  agency  of 
a  State  be  furnished  a  copy  of  such  plan 
or  other  recommendation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Allen,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4287 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
plan  or  recommendation  or  modification  of 
an  existing  plan  or  recommendation  pre- 
pared by  any  officer  or  employee  or  agent  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  concerning  the  desegregation  of  the 
schools  of  any  local  educational  agency 
within  any  State  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
Court  of  the  United  States,  any  public 
agency  of  a  State,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  such  State,  unless  a  copy  of  such 
plan,  recommendation  or  modification  has 
been  submitted  to  the  United  SUtes  Sena- 
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tors  of  that  State  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Con- 
gressional Districts  In  which  the  schools  of 
such  local  educational  agency  are  located. 
Any  such  copy  shall  contain  a  statement 
that  the  plan,  recommendation  or  modifi- 
cation does  not  effectively  exclude  any  stu- 
dent or  teacher  from  any  school  of  the  local 
educational  agency  because  of  race,  or  color, 
and  shall  be  attested  to  under  oath  or  af- 
firmation by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  bill  merely  requires  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  submit  a  copy  of  desegrega- 
tion plans,  recommendations  or  modifi- 
cation of  existing  plans  or  recommenda- 
tions prepared  under  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment to  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives of  the  respective  States  and  con- 
gressional districts  In  which  the  schools 
affected  by  such  plans  are  located. 

Ordinarily,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
seem  that  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  entitled  to  copies  of  such  plans  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy.  Instead,  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is 
reluctant  to  disclose  such  plans,  recom- 
mendations or  modification  prior  to  sub- 
mission for  consideration  and  implemen- 
tation by  Federal  Judges  or  by  local 
school  boards. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  citizens  of  the 
State  and  congressional  districts  involved 
look  to  us  for  relief  from  what  appears 
to  them  to  be  grossly  unreasonable  and 
sometimes  unlawful  plans  imposed  upon 
the  schools  and  schoolchildren  affected 
by  those  plans. 

The  primary  purpose  for  reviewing 
such  plans  before  they  are  submitted  for 
Implementation  is  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  actions  contemplated  are  con- 
sistent with  laws  of  Congress  and  deci- 
sions of  the  TJS.  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  my  sincere  judgment  that  many 
plans  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  sub- 
mitted for  implementation  by  Federal 
district  courts  are  imreasonable,  irra- 
tional, contrary  to  laws  of  Congress,  and 
without  authority  under  any  specific  rul- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

For  this  rejison  the  bill  provides  that 
copies  of  such  plans  or  recommendations 
contain  a  statement  affirming  that  such 
plans  or  recommendations  do  not  go  be- 
yond what  Is  required  by  the  UJS.  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  school 
plans  and  recommendations  have  been 
prepared  by  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
submitted  to  Federal  district  courts  for 
implementation  which  are  without  au- 
thority of  statutory  law  and  which  go  be- 
yond anything  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  required. 

Mr.  President,  we  recall  extended  de- 
bates on  the  merits  of  the  Whitten 
amendments,  the  provisions  of  which 
limited  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  the  matter  of  re- 
quiring busing.  We  recall  that  liberal 
forces  In  the  Senate  were  successful  In 
attaching  an  amendment  to  the  Whitten 
amendment  expressed  in  the  term  "ex- 
cept as  required  by  the  Constitution." 


The  Implication  in  the  exception  was 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  should  be  limited  in  Its 
plans  and  actions  unless  such  plans  and 
actions  were  authorized  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

In  this  cormection,  Mr.  President,  in 
Northcross  and  others  against  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  City 
Schools  and  others,  decided  March  9, 
1970.  Chief  Justice  Burger  made  this 
special  point,  when  he  said: 

As  soon  as  possible,  however,  we  ought  to 
resolve  some  of  the  basic  practical  problems 
when  they  are  appropriately  presented  in- 
cluding whether,  as  a  constitutional  matter, 
any  particular  racial  balance  must  be 
achieved  in  the  schools;  to  what  extent 
school  districts  and  zones  may  or  must  be 
altered  as  a  ccmstltutlonal  matter;  and  to 
what  extent  transportation  may  or  must  be 
provided  to  achieve  the  ends  sought  by  prior 
holdings  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  school 
plans  prep€u?ed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  sub- 
mitted for  implementation  by  Federal 
district  courts  in  Alabama  treat  all  of 
these  questions  as  having  been  already 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  of  desegregation  of 
schools  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  TJB.  Attor- 
ney General  have  constituted  themselves 
a  Supreme  Court  in  all  matters  affecting 
desegregation  of  public  schools. 

Ttiey  have  decided  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional law  that  racial  balance  must 
be  achieved  in  certain  schools  In  the 
South  although  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  said  so  and  the  administrative  rul- 
ings in  this  regard  are  not  uniformly 
applied. 

Then.  too.  the  Department  has  de- 
cided on  its  own  initiative  to  what  ex- 
tent school  districts  and  zones  must  be 
sdtered  as  a  c<»istitutional  matter.  Yet, 
the  Supreme  Coiui^  has  not  so  decided. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  de- 
termined to  what  extent  transportation 
may  or  must  be  provided  by  the  separate 
local  school  boards. 

Surely.  Mr.  President,  those  Senators 
who  were  so  insistent  on  compliance  with 
constitutional  sttmdards  in  opposing 
limitations  on  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  recognize 
that  the  Department  has  acted  not  as 
required  by  the  Constitution  but  as 
dictated  by  Its  own  notions. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  has  spoken  authoritatively  on  a 
particular  subject,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  utterly  disregard 
the  mandate  of  the  Court. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  who  said: 

The  suggestion  that  the  Court  has  not 
defined  a  unitary  school  system  U  not  sup- 
portable. In  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County 
Board  of  Education,  396  U.S.  19  (1969).  we 
stated,  albeit  perhaps  too  cryptically,  that  a 
unitary  system  was  one  "within  which  no 
person  Is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any 
school  because  of  race  or  color." 

In  the  face  of  this  definition,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  continues  to  submit  desegrega- 


tion plans  which  violate  this  rule  in  that 
such  plans  are  designed  to  effectively 
exclude  literally  thousands  of  school- 
children from  public  schools  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  race  or  color. 

In  some  Instances  the  Department  of 
HEW  excludes  both  white  and  black  chil- 
dren from  attending  public  schools  In 
their  neighborhoods  in  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance  and  without  regard  to  the 
will  or  wishes  of  the  parents  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  health,  safety,  morals, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  children,  and 
without  regard  to  the  will,  wishes,  and 
authoritative  opinion  of  local  school  au- 
thorities and  without  regard  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  definition  of  a  unltaiy 
school  system. 

In  addition,  the  Department  willfully 
and  wantonly  redraws  school  district 
boundaries  and  school  attendance  zones 
and  recommends  transportation  of  chil- 
dren long  distances  from  their  homes  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  race  and  color 
of  the  children  involved. 

Mr.  President,  U.S.  Senators  and  UJS. 
Representatives  elected  by  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  beforehand  wheth- 
er school  plans  prepared  by  Federal 
agents  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment conform  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  the  law  is 
being  violated. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
every  UJ3.  Senator  has  a  vital  Interest 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  plans,  the 
processes,  and  the  procedures  now  being 
applied  In  the  Southern  States  are  pre- 
cisely the  plans,  processes,  and  proce- 
dures which  will  be  soon  applied  in  all 
sections  of  the  Nation. 

The  de  facto-de  Jure  distinction  Is  a 
fabrication  of  special  pleaders  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  will  not  hold  up. 

Let  me  assure  Senators  that  arbitrary 
and  unlawful  procedures  if  permitted  to 
go  imchallenged  in  the  South  will  be  the 
same  arbitrauy  procedures  applied  In 
your  States.  The  people  of  your  State  will 
demand  explanations  and  relief  no  less 
than  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the 
South  demand  explanations  and  relief. 

We  ask  only  that  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  we  be  informed 
of  the  plans,  recommendations,  and  mod- 
ifications of  such  which  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in- 
tends to  ask  Federal  courts  to  implement. 
Who  can  reasonably  object  to  such  a 
request? 

S.  4288— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  SINGLE  ROOM  OCCU- 
PANCY HOUSING 
Mr.    GOODELL.    Mr.    President,    the 
rooming  house  poor  are  among  the  most 
forgotten  urban  citizens.  Like  the  lepers 
of  old.  they  have  become  the  modern  day 
"imtouchables." 

In  city  after  city  across  the  Nation 
single  persons  who  are  not  a  part  of  any 
family  imit,  colonize  in  the  deteriorating 
areas,  and  cluster  in  furnished,  single 
rooms.  In  the  language  of  urbanology. 
the  members  of  this  group  are  referred 
to  as  "single  room  occupants"  or  SRO's. 
In  other  quarters,  they  are  crudly  de- 
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Tided  as  "bums"  siiited  otUy  for  skid  row 
areas  such  as  the  Bowery  in  New  York. 

Whatever  the  label,  these  people  live 
in  a  society  which  has  ignored  their 
unique  personal  and  social  needs.  As  a 
result,  the  SRO  has  been  cast  out  to 
lead  a  life  of  misery  and  loneliness. 

The  SRO  population  is  a  varied  one. 
In  part,  it  is  composed  of  students  and 
young  working  people.  For  this  group, 
single  rooms  are  temporary  living  ar- 
rangements until  better  incomes  enable 
better  housing  or  until  they  find  perma- 
nent lodgings.  The  aged  comprise  an- 
other part  of  the  SRO  population.  Al- 
though Federal  housing  legislation  and 
pubhc  policy  provide  housing  for  the 
elderly,  the  lack  of  adequate  elderly 
housing  construction  has  often  made  the 
SRO  unit  the  only  housing  choice. 

The  hard-core  SRC's  however  are  nei- 
ther young  nor  old.  They  are  usually 
individuals  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
60.  Manj'  are  bla<*,  the  majority  are 
male.  Some  are  employed  in  low-paying 
marginal  jobs  and  simply  have  no  alter- 
native housing  they  can  afford.  Most  are 
unemployed,  however,  due  to  a  multitude 
of  disabling  physical  or  psychiatric  prob- 
lems or  both.  A  study  of  five  SRO  build- 
ings In  New  York  City  revealed  that  75 
percent  of  the  tenants  had  chronic  dis- 
eases or  disabilities  such  as  tuberculosis, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  heart  conditions, 
diabetes,  blindness,  or  some  form  of  men- 
tal illness.  At  least  one-half  of  the  ten- 
antry was  composed  of  £dcoholics  and 
many  were  hustlers,  prostitutes,  or  nar- 
cotics addicts. 

SRO's  suffer  from  a  unique  loneliness 
and  alienation  which  preempts  any  com- 
munity identity.  This  condition  has  been 
called  the  "disease  of  non  attachment". 
It  is  described  best  by  Selma  Pralberg. 
a  University  of  Michigan  psychology 
professor: 

The  life  histories  of  these  people  ...  re- 
veal no  single  significant  human  relation- 
ahlp.  The  narrative  of  their  lives  reads  like 
a  vagrant  Journey  with  chance  encounters 
and  transient  partnerships.  Since  no  partner 
Is  valued,  any  one  partner  can  be  exchanged 
for  any  other;  In  absence  of  love,  there  Is  no 
pain  In  loss.  Indeed,  the  other  striking  char- 
acteristics of  such  people  Is  their  Impover- 
ished emotional  range.  There  Is  no  Joy.  no 
grief,  no  guUt,  and  no  remorse. 

This  personality  condition,  therefore, 
makes  SRO's  unable  to  relate  easUy  to 
the  society  through  work,  marriage,  or 
child-rearing. 

The  SRO  population  is  made  up  largely 
of  recirculating  dischargees  from  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  or  penal  institutions. 
With  no  means  to  provide  an  improved 
living  environment,  they  return  to  or 
become  part  of  the  SRO  colony.  The  col- 
ony is  void  of  intermediate  social  and 
medical  services.  There,  the  dischargees 
lose  the  benefit  of  any  rehabilitative 
services  received  in  the  institution.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  medical  services,  in 
addition,  illnesses  contracted  often  re- 
main imtreated. 

These  are  people  most  costly  to  society 
and  yet  most  difficult  to  plan  for  wittiin  a 
community  because  of  the  high  density 
of  pathology,  combined  with  economic, 
dependency,  lack  of  skills  and  education, 
and  racial  discrimination.  Pacing  such 
difficulty,  society  has  chosen  to  Ignore  the 
untouchables. 


For  example,  presently  there  exists  no 
Federal  housing  program  to  aid  SRO's. 
Existing  SRO  housing,  which  is  make- 
shift at  best,  is  unsuited  to  meet  the 
special  needs  and  disabilities  of  the  ten- 
ants. In  addition,  most  SRO  housing  is 
substandard.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  100,000  SRO  units,  over 
50  percent  are  substandard. 

Functionally,  an  SRO  Is  an  imperson- 
alized  magnification  of  an  old-fashioned 
"Mrs.  Murphy's  rooming  house"  for 
single  persons.  These  homes  were  run 
by  owner- occupants  who  rented  out  their 
few  spare  rooms  to  boarders  for  extra 
income.  At  the  same  time,  the  landlord 
insisted  on  and  maintained  personal 
standards  of  decorum  smd  cleanliness  for 
their  home.  By  contrast,  the  number  of 
units  in  a  large  SRO  Is  usually  around 
100  and  the  management  lives  off  the 
premises. 

By  and  large,  the  SRO  housing,  which 
includes  rooming  houses,  transient  hotels, 
and  group  residences,  was  never  designed 
for  its  present  function.  In  some  In- 
stances, the  buildings  were  originally  re- 
spectable, middle-class  hotels.  As  the 
area  began  to  deteriorate,  the  clientele 
was  drawn  off  to  other  hotels.  In  order 
to  maintain  a  stream  of  Income,  the 
owners  began  renting  rooms,  on  a  regular 
basis,  to  SRO's.  With  the  invasion  of  the 
SRO,  the  remaining  respectable  clientele 
was  quickly  driven  off. 

More  usually,  the  SRO  buildings  are 
converted  apartment  houses.  With  make- 
shift alterations,  the  character  of  the 
building  is  changed  from  one  that  caters 
to  the  moderate-income  famUy  to  one 
that  houses  the  roominghouse  poor.  The 
owners  will  leave  the  apartment  door 
op)en  and  put  locks  on  each  of  the  Indi- 
vidual rooms  within  the  apartment,  ex- 
cept for  the  commonly  shared  kitchen 
and  bath.  The  former  apartment  can 
house  between  six  and  nine  SRO's  at  a 
rate  of  $10  to  $30  per  week  per  room 
which  is  often  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
tenant's  income. 

The  conversion  produces  cramped, 
poorly  lit  accommodations  with  little 
furniture  and  few  amenities.  The  in- 
creased number  of  pe<«)le  results  in  heavy 
stress  on  the  building's  utilities  and 
physical  structure  which  means  more 
repairs.  Building  violations  increase  and 
elementary  housekeeping  service  becomes 
difficult. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what  will  be- 
come the  state  of  a  bathroom  or  kitchen 
used  by  six  or  eight  persons,  none  of 
whom  has  the  responsibility  for  keeping 
it  clean  while  most  of  them  must  lack 
the  motivation  to  care.  Likewise,  food 
preparation  is  severely  limited  in  a  com- 
mon kitchen  where  people  must  take 
turns  cooking  and  where  an  unlocked 
refrigerator  door  is  a  temptation  to  steal 
food  left  behind.  As  a  result  of  these 
conditions,  food  preparation,  which 
mainly  consists  of  inexpensive  meals 
such  as  potatoes,  beans,  and  rice,  is  spo- 
radic and  hunger  and  malnutrition  is 
widespread.  Additionally  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate kitchen  facilities  causes  residents 
to  spend  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
their  income  on  food. 

Because  doors  to  the  rooms  were 
never  intended  to  be  barriers  to  the  pub- 
lic, they  serve  no  protective  purpose.  Pri- 


vacy becomes  a  luxury  and  theft  becomes 
commonplace. 

The  process  of  deterioration,  caused  in 
part  by  tenant  apathy  and  carelessness, 
is  matched  by  landlord  and  management 
indifference.  It  Is  also  accompanied  by 
the  economics  of  this  real  estate  which 
requires  minimal  investment  and  maxi- 
mum return. 

Maintenance  services  are  almost  non- 
existent. The  hallways  and  lobbies  are 
strewn  with  trash,  and  rats  and  roaches 
are  commonplace.  Seldom  does  the  man- 
agement designate  anyone  for  maintain- 
ing order  or  cleanliness  in  the  building. 
This  attitude  does  not  provide  an  in- 
centive to  SRO  tenants  to  keep  their 
rooms  clean  and  tidy. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  full  house,  man- 
agement of  SRO  buildings  often  estab- 
lish so-called  wide-open  buildings.  In 
such  places,  no  prospective  tenant  Is 
screened  or  refused.  The  most  corrupt 
are,  therefore,  permitted  to  join  and  in- 
fect an  already  disabled  tenantry.  More- 
over, no  internal  order  is  enforced  among 
tenants  by  the  management.  Tenants 
have  no  protection  from  exposure  to  vio- 
lent and  criminal  fellow  occupants. 

Since  management  has  not  provided 
any  custodial  care  or  supervision  of  the 
tenants,  ill  and  dying  occupants  have 
been  reported  to  remain  in  their  rooms 
for  days — unaided  and  unobserved. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  adequate  space 
available  within  the  converted  SRO 
buildings  in  which  to  locate  £ind  pursue 
service  programs  to  help  the  occupants 
with  therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  ef- 
forts. 

There  is  also  evidence  to  show  that 
there  is  some  management  complicity  in 
SRO  crime.  Occasionally,  there  is  mutual 
cooperation  between  managers  and  ten- 
ants engaged  in  illegal  activities  such  as 
prostitution  and  narcotics  peddling.  In 
other  cases,  management  itself  will  sell 
wine  and  alcohol  to  resident  alcrholics 
at  inflated  prices. 

The  immediate  SRO  environment  has  a 
deteriorating  influence  on  the  tenants. 
In  addition,  however,  there  is  a  recurrent 
process  of  deterioration  in  the  area  and 
community  surrounding  SRO  buildings. 

SRO  tenants,  addicted  to  alcohol  and 
narcotics,  must  commit  crimes  to  sup- 
port their  habits.  The  high  crime  rates 
of  the  areas,  involving  petty  theft,  rob- 
beries and  stlckups  make  the  neighbor- 
hood hazardous.  Moreover,  emotional 
disturbances  within  the  SRO  community 
produce  an  atmosphere  ridden  with  ten- 
sion. Inevitably  these  elements  produce 
an  imsafe  neighborhood.  Neighbors  re- 
act adversely  to  the  sight  of  SRO's  and 
often  unpleasant  street  encounters  make 
living  in  the  area  wholly  undesirable. 

The  socially  productive  neighbors  be- 
gin to  move  out  as  SRO  tenants  increase 
in  number.  There  follows  a  rapid  deteri- 
oration of  the  area,  as  some  buildings  be- 
come abandoned  and  become  inhabited 
by  evicted  SRO's  and  other  vagrants. 
Gradually,  In  most  cases,  the  areas  be- 
come slated  for  urban  renewal.  The  re- 
newal activities  cause  the  exodus  of  the 
SRO's  to  nearby  areas  where  the  same 
cycle  of  blight  and  deterioration  con- 
tinues. 

Improvement  of  the  SRO  housing 
would  clearly  seem  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
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terests  of  the  tenants  and  the  surround- 
ing neighborhoods.  More  Importantly, 
serious  efforts  to  reeducate  and  rehabil- 
itate SRO's  could  make  this  group  more 
socially  productive. 

The  lack  of  adequate  standard  SRO 
housing  is  a  primary  need.  The  Federal 
Government  does  not  provide  financial 
assistance  for  such  housing.  Previously, 
housing  assistance  for  low-income  fami- 
lies and  the  elderly  has  been  based  on 
the  concept  that  all  children  deserve  a 
proper  physical  environment  in  which  to 
grow  up  and  that  elderly  parents  are  en- 
titled to  some  comfort  In  their  declining 
years.  The  SRO  Is.  of  course.  In  neither 
category  and  cannot  be  classified  along 
with  the  others  as  "worthy  poor." 

This  archaic  attitude  which  has  pre- 
vented governmental  action  must  no 
longer  inhibit  assistance  to  provide  SRO 
housing.  Billions  of  dollars  in  Federal 
funds  have  been  spent  for  urban  renewal 
projects  and  all  too  often  the  result  has 
been  the  exodus  of  SRO  occupants  from 
one  area  to  another,  carrying  with  it  the 
seeds  of  slum.  bUght,  and  neighborhood 
deterioration.  Without  correcting  the 
conditions  under  which  SRO's  live,  they 
will  continue  to  Infect  urban  neighbor- 
hoods which  will  ultimately  result  in 
continuing  expenditure  of  Federal  and 
local  fimds  for  urban  renewal. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  pro- 
vide much  needed  housing  assistance 
for  single  room  occupants.  It  would 
amend  the  section  236  rental  assistance 
program,  the  rent  supplement  program 
and  the  pubhc  housing  program  to  per- 
mit the  construction  of  dormitory-type 
housing  and  the  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing structures,  for  low-hicome,  single 
persons.  Maximum  feasible  use  would  be 
made  of  shared  facilities  such  as  common 
dining  areas,  community  kitchens,  and 
common  baths. 

Adequate  design  and  occupancy  stand- 
ards shaU  be  set  by  HUD  for  any  housing 
constructed  or  rehabilitated  under  the 
authority  of  this  bill.  These  standards 
shall  reflect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  to  the  appropriate  design  and 
facilities  for  dormitory-type  housing  and 
they  shall  insure  the  highest  quidlty  of 
housing  for  SRO's. 

The  management  of  SRO  housing  Is 
critical  to  Its  success.  For  that  reason, 
provisions  In  my  bill  provide  that  main- 
tenance costs  be  Included  within  the 
total  project  cost  allowed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  determining  the  eligible 
mortgage  limits  in  section  236,  the  fair 
market  rental  for  the  rent  supplement 
program,  and  the  amount  of  smnual  Fed- 
eral contribution  for  public  housing, 
management  services  shall  be  eligible  for 
inclusion  whether  they  are  performed 
by  the  private  developer  or  public 
housing  agency  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  project,  or  If  they  are 
performed  by  contract  with  a  private 
management  firm.  Moreover,  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $5  million  has 
been  requested  for  management  and  ten- 
ant services  In  section  236  projects. 

Clearly,  responsible  management  will 
not  be  able  to  cure  the  complex  problems 
of  the  SRO.  It  can.  however,  create  a 


more  healthy  physical  environment  for 
these  tenants.  With  proper  funding,  it 
can  also  attempt  to  provide  guidance  and 
counsel  for  SRO's  with  respect  to  budget- 
ing income  or  gaining  employment.  It 
can  provide  mechanisms  to  Insure  tenant 
security.  An  imaginative  staff  could  also 
provide  a  dally  meal  service  for  a  mini- 
mum fee  to  Insure  the  much-needed  nu- 
tritional diet  for  tenants. 

By  these  and  other  methods  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  an  energetic  management  pro- 
gram could  be  created  to  instill  a  com- 
munity feeling— and  a  more  healthy 
emotional  environment — for  SRO  ten- 
ants who  have  Isolated  themselves  from 
any  outside  contact 

In  order  to  Insure  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  funds  will  not  be  used 
for  SRO  housing  I  have  included  a  pro- 
vision that  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  aggregate  of  fimds  from  section  236 
units  and  public  housing  be  used  for 
SRO  units. 

Finally,  because  the  concept  of  dormi- 
tory housing  Is  new  to  Federal  housing 
programs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  authorized  to  conduct  several 
demonstration  projects,  In  coordination 
with  advice  from  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
In  order  to  develop  standards  for  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  management  of 
this  housing  including  projections  of  the 
cost  savings  that  may  result  from  the  use 
of  common  facilities. 

I  believe  that  this  housing  is  long  past 
due.  I  believe  It  deserves  the  support  of 
my  colleagues,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
SRO  occupants  themselves,  then  for  the 
benefit  of  the  larger  urban  community  in 
which  millions  of  people,  including  the 
SRO's,  exist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  bill,  S.  4288,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4288)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance under  the  section  236,  rent  supple- 
ment, and  public  housing  programs  for 
dormitory-type  housing  for  low-income 
single  persons;  Introduced  by  Mr.  Good- 
KLL,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 

S.   4288 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
RepreaentaUvea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

AMENDMXNTS  TO  SBCTION  236  OF  THK  NATIONAI. 
HOUSIKO   ACT 

Sbc.  1.  (a)  Section  236  (J)  (5)  (C)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(C)  be  designed  prlmarUy  f or  tise  aa  (1) 
a  rental  project  to  be  occupied  by  lower  In- 
come families  or  by  elderly  or  handicapped 
families:  Provided.  That  lower  Income  per- 
sons who  are  less  than  slzty-two  years  of 
age  shall  be  eligible  for  occupancy  in  such  a 
project,  but  not  more  than  10  per  centimi  of 
the  dwelling  units  in  a  project,  other  than 
dormitory-type  rental  housing,  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  occupancy  by  such  persons,  or  (11) 
dormitory-type  rental  housing  to  be  occupied 


by  lower  Income  single  mdlvlduals,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  been  displaced  (within 
the  meaning  given  that  term  by  the  iMtt 
paragraph  of  section  221(f) ) :  Provided,  That 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  interest  reduction  payments  au- 
thorized to  be  made  after  June  30,  1970  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  single  persons  1o«b 
than  62  years  of  age  occupying  dormitory- 
type  rental  housing;  Provided  further.  That 
In  the  planning  and  conBtructlon  of  housing 
designed  for  such  occupancy  maximum  feas- 
ible use  shall  be  made  of  common  hatha, 
oonmmnlty  kitchens,  common  dining  areas, 
and  other  shared  faclUtles.  with  the  con- 
struction being  undertaken  in  an  economical 
mannw  and  the  jtfoject  not  being  of  elabo- 
rate or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  modify  the 
requirements  specified  in  subsection  (d)  (3) 
of  section  221  to  the  extent  appropriate  to 
reflect  the  oost  of  providing  and  managing 
such  shared  facilities  and  any  savings  real- 
ized through  the  use  of  such  faclUtles.  New 
housing,  including  existing  housing  to  be 
subetantlaUy  rehabiUtated  for  dormitory- 
type  accomnxodations,  shall  conform  to  ade- 
quate design  and  occupancy  standards  and 
shall  reflect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
aa  to  the  appropriate  design  and  facllltlea 
for  such  housing." 

(b)  Sectloa  236  (k)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  first  place 

It  appeata;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the 
foUowlng:  ":  the  term  'dormitory-type  hous- 
ing' meeAs  newly  conatruoted  or  ezlatlng 
housing  which  imdergoee  major  rehabUlta- 
tlon  or  other  existing  housing  providing 
dwelling  accommodations  for  single  Individ- 
uals of  low  income,  making  msTlmum  feasi- 
ble use  of  common  baths,  community  kitch- 
ens, common  dining  areas  and  other  shared 
faculties". 

(c)  Section  338(g)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "charges.  Such"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "chargee;  ex- 
cept, that  In  the  caae  of  donnltory-type 
housing,  the  owner  may  utilize  sucJi  ezoeaa 
rental  charges  to  the  extent  required  to 
meet  the  costa  of  adequate  management  and 
tenant  servlceB,  inducting  the  operation  of 
common  facilities,  whether  such  serrloea  are 
performed  directly  through  his  own  staff  oc 
by  contract  with  a  qualified  private  man- 
ager. Subject  to  the  exception  set  forth  In 
the  preceding  sentence,  such". 

(d)  Section  286(1)  (1)  of  such  Ac*  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  foUows:  "In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  authorisation,  there  Is  authorised 
to  be  appropriated,  to  remain  avaUable  until 
expended,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  to  be 
utilized  by  the  Secretary  to  aaslat  owners  of 
dormitory-type  housing  to  cover  any  man- 
agement costs  not  oovoed  by  l>aslc  rental 
charges,  or  by  excess  notal  charges  avail- 
able pursuant  to  subsection  (g). 

IXNT   KUmMMBXTB 

Swc.  2.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1066  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  therectf  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  foUows: 

"(k)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  payments  to  a  housing 
owner  with  respect  to  property  which  pro- 
vides through  new  construction  or  the  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  ol  ^T^tMng  artxuctures 
donnlt(M7-type  rental  accommodations  for 
single  Individuals  who  are  qualified  tenants, 
and  which  makes  maxlmtim  feasible  use  of 
common  baths,  community  kitchens,  com- 
mon dining  areas,  and  other  shared  facili- 
ties. In  determining  the  fair  market  rental 
for  dwelling  units  In  such  property  under 
subsection  (d)  and  the  cost  of  operation  of 
such  property  under  subsection  (e)(4),  the 
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Secretary  sball  take  Into  account  tbe  cost  of 
providing  and  manaelng  such  shared  faclU- 
Uee  and  any  savings  realised  through  the 
uae  of  such  facilities." 

(b)  Section  101  (J)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "llmlUtton"  the 
following:  "does  not  apply  to  dormitory-type 
housing  so  financed  and  In  the  case  of  other 
property  so  financed  such  limitation". 
rmuc  BouBXNo 

Skc.  S.  (a)  Section  a  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(15)  The  term  'dormitory-type  housing" 
means  low-rent  housing  conslsUng  of  newly 
constructed  or  existing  housing  which 
undergoes  major  rehsbllltatlon  or  other  ex- 
isting housing  providing  dwelling  accom- 
modations for  single  Individuals  of  low  In- 
come, making  maximum  feasible  use  of  com- 
mon baths,  community  kitchens,  common 
(Using  areas  and  other  shared  facilltlee." 

(b)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2(2) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(A)" 
after  "Includes"  where  It  first  appears,  by 
rtrlklng  out  "and  Includes"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(B)",  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
•,  and  (C)  an  eligible  single  nonelderly 
penon". 

(2)  Section  10(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  last  proviso  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  annual  contributions  contracted  to 
be  made  In  any  fiscal  year  commencing  after 
June  30,  1970.  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  dormitory-type  housing". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  10(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"or  other  appropriate  factors"  the  foUowlng: 
",  Including,  tn  the  case  of  dormitory-type 
housing,  the  cost  of  providing  adequate  man- 
agement and  tenant  services  (Including  the 
operation  of  common  facilities),  whether 
such  services  are  performed  directly  by  the 
public  housing  agency  or  by  contract". 

(d)  Section  15(5)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "exceed"  the 
first  place  It  appears; 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ". 
and  (B) .  In  the  case  of  dormitory-type  hous- 
ing, the  cost  of  providing  and  managing 
shared  facilities  taking  Into  account  any 
savings  realized  through  the  use  of  such 
facillUea":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "Newly  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehabUltated  dormitory-type  hous- 
ing shall  conform  to  adequate  design  and 
occupemcy  standards  and  shall  reflect  the 
recommendaUons  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  to  the  approprtate 
design  and  the  f  aclUtlM  In  ooniiecUon  there- 
with." ^    . 

(e)  Section  23  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 
U)  by  inserting  after  "existing  structure" 

in  subsection  (a)(3)  the  following:  "(In- 
cluding appropriate  facilltlee  In  dormitory- 
type  housing)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (d)  (4)  the  following: 
" :  Provided.  That  In  determining  the  stand- 
ards for  management  services  required  In 
connection  with  dormitory-type  housing  full 
oonalderatlon  aball  be  given  to  the  speeUl 
requlremenu  related  to  management  of  oom- 
moa  faclllUes  and  tenant  aervloM^. 

DOKMiToaT  TTPB  Housnfo  osMomnuxioir 

PBOJCCTS 

Bkc  4.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  standards  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  management  of  dormitory- 
type  housing  faciUtles.  Including  any  cost 
savings  that  may  result  from  the  uae  of 
cotnmon  baths,  community  kitchens,  com- 
mon dining  areas  and  other  shared  faclUtles, 


the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Is  authorized  to  imdertake  dem- 
onstrations In  connection  with  the  Initial 
developments  of  dormitory-type  housing.  In 
sufficient  number  to  represent  an  adequate 
testing  to  establish  standards  for  site  and 
structure  design,  construction  standards,  and 
management  arrangements.  Including  tenant 
services  required  or  desirable  In  such  hous- 
ing. In  carrying  out  these  demonstrations, 
existing  design,  construction,  and  manage- 
ment requirements  shall  not  be  applicable. 
The  Secretary  shall  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  the  formulation  and  testing  of  these  dem- 
onstrations. The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
contracts,  agreements,  or  financial  undertak- 
ings with  local  housing  authorities.  Federal- 
ly-insured mortgages,  or  other  persons  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
may  make  such  investigation  and  analyses 
of  data  and  publish  and  distribute  such  re- 
ports, as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  assure  the  most  beneficial  use 
of  the  data  and  Information  to  be  acquired 
as  a  result  of  these  demonstrations. 


S.  4290— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  SECTION  14  OP  THE 
NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson),  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  14  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement,  prepared  by  Mr.  Magntjson, 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  statement,  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

The  bill  (S.  4290)  to  amend  section 
14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Magnttson^  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.4290 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  CongreiS  aasembled.  That  section 
14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  as  amended  (16 
U.8.  717m),  Is  amended  by  adding  two  new 
subsections  as  follows : 

"(I)  The  Commission  Is  further  authorteed 
and  directed  to  conduct  studies  of  the  pro- 
duction, gathering,  storage,  transportation, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  natural  or  artificial 
gas.  however  produced,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Its  possessions  whether  or 
not  otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission,  Including  the  production, 
gathering,  storage,  transportation,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  natural  or  artificial  gas  by 
any  agency,  authority,  or  Instrximentallty 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  Stete  or  mu- 
nicipality or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
It  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  secure  and  keep 
current  Information  regarding  the  ownership, 
operation,  management,  and  control  of  all 
facilities  for  such  production,  gathering, 
storage,  transportation,  distribution,  and 
sale,  the  total  estimated  natural  gas  reserves 
of  fields  or  reservoirs  and  the  current  utllizti- 
tion  of  natural  gas  and  the  relationship  be- 
,  tween  the  two;  the  cost  of  production,  gath- 
ering, storage,  transportation,  distribution, 
and  sale;  the  rates,  charges,  and  contracts  In 


respect  to  the  sale  of  natural  gas  and  Its 
service  to  residential,  rural,  commercial,  and 
Industrial  consumers,  and  other  purchasers 
by  private  and  public  agencies;  and  the  re- 
lation of  any  and  all  such  facts  to  the  de- 
velopment of  conservation.  Industry,  com- 
merce, and  the  national  defense.  The  Com- 
mission shall  report  to  Congress  and  may 
pubUsb  and  make  available  as  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  the  results  of  studies  made 
under  authority  of  this  subsection. 

"(J)  The  Commission  in  making  studies. 
Investigations  and  reports  under  this  section 
shall  utilize.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  serv- 
ices, studies,  reports.  Information,  and  con- 
tinuing Investigational  programs  of  existing 
departments,  bureaus,  offices,  agencies,  and 
other  entitles  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
respective  States  and  of  the  natural  gas  In- 
dustry. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying,  reassigning,  or  other- 
VTlse  affecting  the  Investigating  and  repeating 
activities,  duties,  powers,  and  functions  of 
any  other  department,  bureau,  office,  or 
agency  In  the  Federal  Oovemment." 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Magnttson  Is  as 
follows: 

iNTRODUCTOaY    STATEMENT    OF 

Warhen  O.  Macnuson 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
Section  14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  assign 
the  Federal  Power  Conmilsslon  broadened 
responsibility  to  gather  Information  concern- 
ing the  natural  gas  Industry  and  to  publish 
compilations  of  such  Information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Congress,  consumers,  responsi- 
ble government  agencies,  investors  and  the 
industry. 

The  letter,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  is  as  follows: 

FxDsiiAi.  Powxs  Commission, 
Washington,  August  17.  1970. 
Hon.  Spiho  T.  Agniw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  Transmitted  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee are  twenty  copies  of  a  draft  bill  to 
amend  section  14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to 
assign  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
broadened  responsibility  to  gather  Informa- 
tion concernmg  the  natural  gas  tadustry  and 
to  publish  compilations  of  such  Information 
for  the  benefit  of  Congress,  consumers,  re- 
sponsible government  agencies,  investors,  and 
the  Industry.  The  amendment  would  be  com- 
parable to  exUtlng  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

The  natural  gas  Industry  supplies  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  nation's  total  energy 
requirements.  The  continued  prosperity  of 
thU  vital  industry  will  depend  on  progress  In 
the  Industry  itself,  conscientious  public  regu- 
lation, and  an  Informed  public. 

By  section  311  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
the  Congress  has  authorized  the  Commission 
to  secure  Information  from  electric  utilities 
and  to  publish  such  data  on  a  regular  basis; 
and  today  statistics  published  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  facilitate  the  ap- 
praisal of  rates  and  practices  wf  electlrc  dis- 
tribution utilities.  Both  gas  and  electric 
utilities  are  excused  from  the  Industrial 
censuses,  apparently  on  the  theory  that  the 
Commission's  reguJar  statistical  programs 
fully  cover  the  field.  But  the  Congress  has  not 
yet  provided  a  parallel  sustained  program  of 
public  information  on  the  gas  distribution 
utilities,  even  though  these  gas  utilities  are 
increasingly  engaged  in  competition  with  the 
electric  utilities. 

At  present  the  Commission  may  secure  r»- 
ports  from  natural  gas  companies  subjeot 
to  Its  Jurisdiction  and  may  also  Investigate 
to  determine  whether  any  person  has  violated 
the  Natiu-al  Qas  Act  (or  Is  about  to  vloUt« 
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the  Act)  or  to  obtain  Information  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  legislative  recommendations  to 
the  Congress.  Although  about  two- thirds 
of  the  natural  gas  used  in  this  country  enters 
Interstate  commerce,  and  consequently  comes 
imder  FPC  Jurisdiction  for  a  time,  the  ulti- 
mate distribution  of  the  gas  U  generaUy  by 
companies  not  subject  to  FPC  Jurisdiction. 

Congress  has  concluded,  in  section  1(a)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  that  "the  business  of 
transporting  and  selling  natural  gas  for  ulti- 
mate distribution  to  the  public  is  affected 
with  a  public  Interest"  and  has  provided  for 
Federal  regulation  of  Interstate  transporta- 
tion and  sales  for  resale  to  complement  and 
support  state  regulation  of  the  ultimate  sales 
to  consumers.  In  view  of  the  Federal  regula- 
tory commitment  to  assure  Just  and  reason- 
able rates  to  the  distribution  companies,  we 
believe  that  Congress  and  the  public  are 
entitled  to  comprehensive  information  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  distribution  of  gas. 

Determinations  entrusted  to  the  Commis- 
sion significantly  affect  gas  supply  an<^  re- 
quirements. We  believe  that  Increased  access 
to  comprehensive  data  would  permit  more 
readily  to  evaluate  the  Implications  of  mat- 
ters coming  before  us  for  decision  and  wiuld. 
thereby,  serve  the  Interests  of  both  the  reg- 
ulated Industry  and  the  public. 

The  bill  would  not  expand  the  regulatory 
responsibility  of  the  Commission.  It  Is  In- 
tended  solely  to  enhance  the  Commission's 
ability  to  gather  and  publish  Information. 
Although  some  gas  Industry  statistics  are 
now  collected  by  a  variety  of  private  and 
Government  agencies  for  limited  purposes 
and.  In  most  cases,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  no 
Government  body  is  responsible  for  securing 
and  publishing  statistics  on  all  phases  of  the 
gas  Industry  from  producing  well  to  burner 
tip.  The  bill  would  direct  the  Commission  to 
use  all  available  data  sources  In  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  and  the  natural  gas 
Industry  before  the  Commission  seeks  In- 
formation from  Individual  companies  but 
the  bill  would  Improve  upon  the  Informa- 
tion now  available  to  satisfy  public  needs. 
For  example,  the  bill  would  strengthen  the 
public's  right  to  authoritative  and  Impartial 
Information  In  areas  such  as: 

(1)  Data  on  the  retail  price  of  gas  In  all 
parts  of  the  country,  comparable  to  data  in 
the  Commission's  publication  of  "Typical 
Electric  Bills"  for  clUes  over  2,600  p<^ula- 
tlon.  Apart  from  sxmmiary  data  for  two 
dozen  larger  metropolitan  areas,  no  agency 
publishes  data  comparable  to  "Typical  Elec- 
tric Bills."  Such  Information  would  help  the 
consumer  spotlight  out-of-line  prices  and 
stimulate  companies  to  Improve  perfor- 
mance. 

(2)  Annual  summaries  of  financial  and 
operating  Information  of  Individual  gas  com- 
panies comparable  to  data  on  Interstate  gas 
pipeline  and  electric  companies  the  Com- 
mission now  publishes.  This  would  be  of 
particular  aid  to  the  investing  public.  No 
agency  now  publishes  such  summaries.  The 
bill  would  not  expand  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  collect  and  publish  financial  and 
operating  Information  concerning  diversi- 
fied activities  of  natural  gas  producers  not 
directly  related  to  the  production  and  sale 
of  natural  gas. 

With  better  data  the  Cwnmlsslon  would 
also  be  able  to  exercise  Its  regulatory  pow- 
ers more  efficiently.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mission may  need  a  study  of  the  retail  mar- 
ket beyond  Its  regulatory  Jurisdiction  In 
order  to  decide  whether  to  approve  a  pro- 
posed Jurisdictional  pipeline  project.  It  now 
requires  natural  gas  pipeline  transmission 
companies  to  submit  evidence  on  their  pro- 
posed markets  with  certificate  applications. 
The  Commission  must.  In  turn,  evalxiate  such 
evidence  and  Initiate  studies  In  each  par- 
ticular case.  This  ad  hoc  procedure  may 
delay   completion   of   the  case,  and   could 


be  streamlined  if  the  Commission  were  em- 
powered to  collect  data  on  retail  markets 
on  a  broad  continuing  basis. 

Industry  associations  are  undertaking  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  their  data  systems, 
but  further  information  would  be  useful  to 
our  Commission,  to  State  commissions,  to 
defense  agencies  for  use  in  planning  for 
emergencies,  and  to  Congress  to  keep  In- 
formed on  the  sUte  of  the  natural  gas  In- 
dustry. Thus  at  present,  no  authoritative 
source  collects  and  publishes  gas  reserves  for 
each  of  the  major  gas  fields  and  reservoirs. 
At  least  two  States  (California  and  Missis- 
sippi) publish  such  deUils  but  most  produc- 
ing States  do  not.  Some  associations  and  pri- 
vate parties  publish  certain  conglomerate 
data,  tindifferentiated,  however,  as  to  field 
or  reservoir  and  without  full  disclosxue  of 
the  source  of  accuracy  of  the  basic  informa- 
tion. The  bill  would  direct  the  Commission 
to  secure  data  on  gas  reserves  on  a  field  or 
reservoir,  rather  than  company  basis.  In  or- 
der  to  protect  certain  confidential  Industry 
information. 

The  natural  gas  industry,  as  a  part  of  a 
private  market  economy,  wotild  Itself  oper- 
ate more  efficiently  with  more  accurate  and 
more  comprehensive  data.  The  bill  would 
provide  a  means  whereby  information  now 
in  the  possession  of  Individual  members  of 
the  natural  gas  indvistry  but  Inaccessible  to 
the  public  would  be  gathered  by  a  single 
agency  and  made  generally  available. 

We  envision  no  difficulty  In  compliance  by. 
or  undue  hazxlshlp  upon,  those  who  would 
be  expected  to  report.  The  bill  minimizes  any 
reporting  burden  on  individual  companies 
by  directing  the  use  of  all  available  govern- 
ment and  Industry  Information  aouroea. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  woiild  be 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  objec- 
tives. 

Sincerely, 

JORN  N.  Nassikas. 

Chairman. 


Ing  as  representative  small  businessmen 
serving  citizens  in  virtually  every  com- 
munity, urge  that  a  Joint  resolution  be 
passed  designating  the  period  of  Novem- 
ber 16  through  November  22,  1970,  as 
"Good  Grooming  Week. "  During  this  pe- 
riod the  drycleaning  industry  may  be 
joined  by  all  business  and  community 
groups  who  wish  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  good  grooming  in  a  joint  ef- 
fort to  promote  the  virtues  of  this  desir- 
able character  trait  throughout  our 
Nation. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  tn  supporting  the  joint  resolu- 
tion that  I  introduced  which  is  so  neces- 
sarily desired  by  the  drycleaning  indus- 
try as  a  tribute  to  all  Americans  who  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  good  grooming 
habits  in  their  everyday  life,  and  in  do- 
ing so,  convey  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion of  the  American  poeple  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pah- 
NiN).  The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  232rE) 
establish  "National  Good  Grooming 
Week,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Cook.  wa«  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  232— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  ESTABLISH  "NATION- 
AL GOOD  GROOMING  WEEK" 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  more 
than  38,000  drycleaners  in  America  are 
proud  of  their  role  as  one  of  the  active 
forces  that  help  Americans  maintain 
their  status  as  the  best  groomed  people 
in  the  world.  _ 

Representatives  of  the  drycleaning  in- 
dustry are  located  in  every  community 
in  the  United  States,  and  »nploy  over 
300,000  persons. 

Thanks  to  this  industry,  Americans 
may  go  to  work,  to  school,  to  church,  or 
to  social  gatherings  in  clean  freshly 
pressed  gsuments  composed  of  a  variety 
of  materials  and  styles. 

The  national  association  of  this  In- 
dustry mft'"*^J^<"s  research  facilities  and 
schools  which  insure  that  the  Nation's 
drycleaners  win  be  able  to  service  what- 
ever new  styles  and  materials  that  the 
American  public  might  wish  to  wear. 
They  also  maintain  liaison  with  the  gar- 
ment manufacturing  industry  to  Insure 
that  new  fashions  will  be  serviceable. 

Last  year  Americans  spent  over  %2V3 
billion  on  drycleaning.  This  figure  shows 
that  UJ3.  citizens  are  still  very  much  con- 
cerned about  their  appearance  and 
grooming,  despite  indications  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Therefore,  America's  drycleaners,  act- 


ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OF 
BTTJa 

8.    4080    AND    S.    40S1 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
debate  on  the  conference  report  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  asked  to  be  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  alternative  bills,  8.  4080 
and  S.  4081,  which  I  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  conference  bill  had  Intro- 
duced. In  order  to  make  the  record  com- 
plete, I  ask  that  the  Senators  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Mao- 
mrsoN)  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE)  be  added  as  cosponsors. 
All  of  the  cosponsors  of  8.  4080  and  S. 
4081  are  also  cosponsors  of  amendments 
numbered  776  and  777.  to  HJl,  914, 
Which  are  Identical  In  language  to  the 
two  bills. 

S.  4080  is  designed  to  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  im- 
prove the  District  of  (Columbia  Bail 
Agency,  authorize  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Defender  Agency,  allow  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  pcuticlpate  in  the 
Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles,  and 
for  other  purposes.  S.  4081  is  designed  to 
revise  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  relating  to  criminal  law  and  proce- 
dure, and  to  extend  tlie  life  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  Criminal  Laws, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80R  OP  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  JOINT  KXSOMTTION  SSS 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hauxs),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfulo)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolutioiD 
(SJ.  Res.  229)  to  establish  Natlanal 
Good  Grooming  Wedc 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  455— SUBMIS- 
SION  OF   A   RESOLtmON   DESIG- 
NATING JANUARY  22  AS  UKRAIN- 
IAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr    SCHWEIKER.   Mr.  President,   I 
submit  a  resolution  which  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamaUon  designating  January  22  of  each 
year  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day, 
and  inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  foUowlng  Sena- 
tors are  joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution:  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK).  the  Senator  from 
ConnecUcut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold watih),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PROXMmK) ,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott ) ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). 

The  valiant  Ukrainian  people  have 
struggled  to  obtain  their  Independence 
for  himdreds  of  years  and  even  now,  48 
years  after  their  successful  attempt  de- 
clare their  country  a  republic,  they  per- 
sist in  their  efforts  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence. The  Ukrainians  dreamed  of 
independence  over  long  centuries  of 
domination  and  after  many  years  of 
struggle,  their  hopes  were  realized  on 
January  22,  1918,  when  they  proclaimed 
their  national  independence. 

Unfortunately,  this  dream  of  inde- 
pendence lasted  for  only  a  short  period. 
By  1920,  Red  army  troops,  following  the 
precedents  set  by  the  czars,  overran  and 
enslaved  the  Ukraine.  The  yoimg  repub- 
lic disappeared  as  quickly  as  it  had  been 
bom  only  2  years  earlier.  The  country 
was  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  even  today  remains  subjugated  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  Forty-eight  years  later,  mil- 
lions of  Ukrainians  are  prisoners  In  their 
own  homeland,  virtually  isolated  from 
the  free  world.  Nevertheless,  the  indomi- 
table yeanling  for  freedom  remains  alive 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  spirited 
people. 

Let  us  in  the  free  world  honor  these 
valiant  people  by  observing  each  year 
the  anniversary  of  their  independence 
day  with  the  hope  that  they  will  once 
again  regain  their  independence,  free- 
dom, and  national  dignity.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  The  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  455),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 
8.  BX8.465 
Wbereas   XTkralne,   with   •  popiilatlon   of 
forty-seven  million.  Is  the  largest  non-Rtis- 
Blan  nation  lx)th  In  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist BepubUcs  and  In  Eastern  Europe:  and 
Whereas  this  nation  occupies  a  slgnlflcant 
geographic  and  economic  position  In  the  con- 
text of  Eurasia,  with  prominent  dimensions^ 
toward  central  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  the  Mid- 
dle Bast,  and  central  Europe;  and 

Whereas  this  second  largest  Slavic  people, 
with  a  national  history  extending  back  to 
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the  ninth  centry.  has  made  substantial  con- 
trlbutlons  to  world  culture  and  today  pos- 
sesses Immense  potentialities  and  promise  for 
further  universal  cultural  advancement;  and 
Whereas,  In  partial  recognition  of  these 
cultural  contributions  toward  civilization 
and  peace,  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  of  these 
United  States  of  America  passed  the  Shev- 
chenko  Memorial  resolution,  leading  to  the 
erection  of  a  statute  of  Taras  Shevchenko, 
the  poet  of  Ukraine,  on  public  grounds  In  our 
Nation's  capital;  and 

Whereas  the  critical  Importance  of  thia 
non-Russian  nation  In  world  aflalrs  has  been 
obliquely  reflected  m  the  original  charter 
membership  of  the  U55JI.;  that  Is.  the 
Ukranlan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  In  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  contemporary  status  of 
Ukraine  has  been  reflected  In  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution  passed  by  the 
Elghty-sUth  Congress  In  July  1959,  and 
signed  by  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
Into  Public  Law  86-90;  and 

Whereas  for  the  past  two  decades  the  Con- 
gress, Governors  of  our  major  States,  and 
mayors  In  our  largest  cities  have  consistently 
observed  the  indomlUble  spirit  of  Independ- 
ence and  creative  assertions  of  the  Ukrainian 
people;  and 

Whereas  the  Independent  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic,  which  was  established  by 
democratic,  popular  vote  and  national  aelf- 
determlnation  on  January  22,  1918.  was  one 
of  the  first  to  proclaim  freedom  for  Its  people 
In  the  area  of  the  traditional  Russian  Em- 
pire: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating January  22  of  each  year  (the  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  which  declared 
Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and  Independent  re- 
public) as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  and 
Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  456 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  AN  INVESTIGATION 
RELATING  TO  THE  INTRODUC- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  PRIVATE 
RELIEF  BILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted a  resolution  (S.  Res.  456)  to  provide 
for  an  investigation  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tices of  private  persons  in  fixing  fees 
charged  for  procuring  the  introduction 
into  Congress  of  certain  private  relief 
bills  benefiting  aliens,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Del- 
aware when  he  submitted  the  resolu- 
tion appear  later  In  the  Ricord  under 
the  appropriate  heading.) 


mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  conduct  a  study  and  Investigation  con- 
cerning the  shortage  of  coal  existing  in 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Cooper  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  tile  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.)    ^^^^^^^^_ 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL,  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     859 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17867)  making  ap- 
pr(«>riations  for  Foreign  Assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  457— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  CONDUCT  A  STUDY  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATION CONCERNING  THE 
SHORTAGE  OF  COAL  EXISTING  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Baksr,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Griffin, 
and  Mr.  Magnuson)  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  457)  authorizing  the  Com- 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    860 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (HH.  17123)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    801 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Nelson. 
and  Mr.  Saxbe)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  th«n, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  17123,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.)         

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  231,  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PROPOSING  AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
ABOLISH  UNFAIR  LEGAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION AGAINST  WOMEN 
WITHOUT  ROBBING  THEM  OP 
NECESSARY   LEGAL  PROTECTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire 
to  give  notice  of  public  hearings  to  be 
held  on  September  9,  10,  and  11,  1970,  by 
the  full  committee  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 231,  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  unfair  legal  dis- 
crimination against  women  without  rob- 
bing them  of  necessary  legal  protection. 


Persons  desiring  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  with  respect  to  this  proposed 
legislation  should  notify  the  staff  of  the 
committee  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  ajn. 
on  September  9,  10,  and  11  in  the  main 
Judiciary  Committee  Room,  2228  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  264,  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION        PROPOSING        AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION   OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 
RELATIVE  TO  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  of  public  hearings  to 
be  held  on  September  9,  10,  and  11,  1970, 
by  the  full  committee  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  264.  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women. 

Persons  desiring  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  with  respect  to  this  proposed 
legislation  should  notify  the  staff  of  the 
committee  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  aJn. 
on  September  9,  10,  and  11  in  the  main 
Judiciary  Committee  Room,  2228  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


AID  TO  NURgINO  SCHOOLS— 1971 
HEALTH  MANPOWER  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
a  great  concern  with  many  others  in  the 
Nation  about  the  manpower  shortages 
that  exist  in  this  country  within  the 
medical  profession.  That  concern  is  in- 
creased when  projected  needs  for  nurses 
and  physicians  are  growing  faster  than 
our  attempts  to  meet  those  needs.  I  would 
like  to  address  my  comments  today  to 
the  needs  that  exist  in  the  field  of  nurs- 
ing. 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  the  Nation  must  produce  81,000  pro- 
fessional nurses  annually  by  1974  if  it  Is 
to  meet  the  demands  generated  by  pres- 
ent population  growth  rates.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  also  estimates  that 
annual  production  of  practical  nurses 
must  reach  60,000  by  the  same  time.  This 
past  year  42,169  graduate  nurses  and 
34,864  practical  nurses  completed  their 
schooling.  This  means  that  our  annual 
production  of  nurses  must  nearly  double 
in  the  next  5  years. 

With  health  services  In  short  supply 
and  demand  for  those  services  Increasing, 
we  must  act  to  solve  this  crisis.  The  phy- 
sician and  the  nurse  are  the  key  figures 
In  the  health  team  and  neither  can  func- 
tion properly  without  the  other.  The  fact 
that  some  segments  of  our  society  are 
going  without  adequate  care  calls  for 
meeting  this  challenge  with  an  adequate 
solution. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  more 
nurses,  the  Senate  should  support  all 
levels  of  nurse  education.  This  education 
Is  offered  through  three  types  of  pro- 
grams across  the  country. 


The  baccalaureate  degree  program  is 
a  4-year  university-oriented  education. 
This  program  is  presently  graduating  the 
smallest  number  of  students.  There  are 
254  such  programs  and  they  graduated 
8,381  students  this  past  year.  The  major- 
ity of  students  in  this  program  go  into 
administrative  or  teaching  services. 

The  associate  degree  program  is  the 
fastest  growing  of  the  three  programs. 
There  awe  presenUy  390  of  these  pro- 
grams with  many  more  expected  and 
planned  if  there  is  enough  money  avail- 
able to  allow  them  to  spread.  This  is  a 
2-year  course  established  on  the  com- 
munity college  level.  In  1969,  these 
schools  graduated  8,701  students.  This 
type  of  school  affords  the  most  hope  in 
meeting  the  demanded  increase  for  the 
future. 

The  third  and  largest  program  in  nurs- 
ing  education   is   the   diploma   school. 
These  schools,  which  are  also  known  as 
hospital  schools,  graduated  25,114  stu- 
dents last  year.  This  was  about  60  percent 
of  all  students  graduated.  There  are  pres- 
entiy  695  of  these  programs  In  operation. 
All  three  of  these  programs  need  as- 
sistance if  they  are  to  live  up  to  the 
needs  they  must  meet.  The  whole  nurs- 
ing profession  is  dependent  upon  the 
development  of  each  of  these  programs 
simultaneously.  The  diploma  school  is 
presenUy  the  biggest  producer  of  bedside 
nurses  so  important  to   direct  patient 
care.  The  associate  program  is  important 
for  two  reasons:  First  of  all  it  also  is 
training  bedside  nurses  and,  as  this  type 
of  program  multiplies,  it  someday  will  be 
the  largest  producer  of  this  type  of  nurse. 
In  addition,  it  provides  a  background  for 
additional  training  in  the  baccalaureate 
program.  The  baccalaureate  program  is 
esssential  because  it  must  produce  the 
leadership  and  teachers  necessary  to  ex- 
pand the  other  two  programs.  The  asso- 
ciate and  diploma  programs  are  neces- 
sary because  it  is  they  which  must  ful- 
fill the  actual  manpower  needs.  There- 
fore, we  cannot  point  to  one  of  these 
programs  as  more  important  than  the 
others  because  the  nursing  programs  are 
Intradependent  and  equally  Important. 
All  three  must  be  given  assistance  in 
order  to  provide  an  efficient  increase  in 
numbers. 

Each  of  these  programs  is  at  present  in 
some  kind  of  financial  need.  The  associate 
and  baccalaureate  programs  need  funds 
in  order  to  expand  and  improve  their 
services.  The  diploma  schools  are  the 
only  ones  which  need  money  immediately 
simply  in  order  to  continue  operating. 
These  institutions  are  going  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  debt  each  year  be- 
cause they  are  receiving  only  fractional 
public  support.  Their  needs  lie  in  the  area 
of  administrative  costs.  The  present  law 
under  which  diploma  schools  should 
receive  aid  is  the  1968  Health  Man- 
power Act. 

In  section  n  of  this  act,  money  Is  pro- 
vided for  Institutional  support.  The 
amoimt  authorized  for  Institutional  sup- 
port Is  $40,000,000.  In  the  act,  institu- 
tional support  is  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories; special  projects  and  institutional 
grants.  According  to  this  law,  $15,000,000 
must  be  allocated  to  special  projects  be- 
fore any  of  the  remaining  authorlEation 


can  be  used  for  institutional  support.  I 
recognize  the  need  and  intent  of  special 
projects  as  necessary  for  growth  and  im- 
provement, but  some  institutions  need  to 
receive  some  institutional  grants  in  or- 
der to  simply  carry  on  the  nomml  costs  of 
operation.  This  certainly  must  happen 
before  they  can  expand  or  Improve.  The 
administration's  original  request  for  this 
coming  year  in  the  su^a  of  special  proj- 
ects is  $11,000,000.  This  means  that  no 
money  is  available  for  institutional 
grants  which  the  diploma  schools  need 
in  order  to  continue  to  operate. 

In  1966  there  were  821  diploma  schools 
in  this  country.  Today  there  are  695.  Last 
year  35  of  these  schools  had  to  close.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  course  of  time,  these 
schools  may  fade  out  as  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  nurses  and  be  replaced  by  the 
addition  of  large  numbers  of  associate 
programs.  However,  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  next  5  years,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  these  schools  continue  to  oper- 
ate. The  past  and  present  closures  of 
these  schools  has  been  predicated  upon  a 
lack  of  money  for  operationad  costs.  I 
think  these  facts  in  themselves  explain 
why  it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  increase  Federal 
aid  to  nursing  schools  at  this  particular 
time. 

Just  £is  it  is  necesstUT  for  the  diploma 
schools  to  receive  aid,  it  is  also  necessary 
for  the  other  two  types  of  programs.  This 
is  true  because  it  is  a  prerequisite  in  order 
for  them  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  pro- 
vide the  administrative  and  teaching 
leadership  necessary  for  the  expansion 
of  all  phases  of  nursing  education.  The 
area  of  traineeships  for  professional 
nurses  is  one  of  vital  need  in  this  type 
of  preparation.  Under  the  1968  act,  $19,- 
000,000  was  authorized  for  this  purpose. 
The  administration's  request  Is  $10,470,- 
000.  It  is  clear  that  the  need  exists  here 
also. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  so  many 
times  before.  I  think  that  the  money  we 
should  be  using  in  programs  such  as  aid 
to  nursing  schools  Is  being  squandered  on 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am  dismayed 
by  the  appsu-ent  imbalance  in  our  nation- 
al priorities. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  costing  us  about 
$46,000,000  a  day  to  carry  on.  When  we 
compare  this  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  $64,587,000  for  aid  to  nursing, 
we  find  that  the  total  year's  expenditures 
for  aid  to  nursing  is  equal  to  about  one 
and  a  half  days  of  Vietnam.  Just  a  week's 
worth  of  the  monies  being  spent  in  Viet- 
nam would  provide  the  nursing  profes- 
sion with  the  necessary  money  to  begin 
meeting  the  tremendous  increase  that  Is 
required  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  present  need  in  health  man- 
power training  and  support  for  our  nurs- 
ing schools.  While  these  institutions  are 
In  Em  apparent  period  of  growth  and 
transition,  their  current  needs  must  be 
supported. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  illus- 
trative table  of  the  current  situation  con- 
cerning these  funds  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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FtDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  NURSING-flSCAL  YEAR  1971 


Administr)- 
Authorizallon     tion  request 


1.  Construction  grants  to 

setMob of nurainft. ^,000 

2.  Schotanhip*. 

lUans 21.000, 

4.  Special  project  grants  tor        j 

rniprovement  In  nurse         I    ^Q  ggg 
training [ 

5.  Institutional  grants I 

(.  Traineeships  lor  prafessionai 

nurses 19.000.000      10,740,000 

7.  Special  feUoWshlps  in  nurse 

research 

8.  Research  training 

9.  Reseaich  giants 

10.  Direct  operatioas 


.000 
,000 


0) 


$8,000,000 
17,000.000 
9. 610, 000 

11.000,000 
(0 


650.000 

700.000 

2, 455, 000 

4. 702, 000 


>  No  specific  authorization. 
•  None. 

>  Not  available. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  Senators  In  whose  States  institu- 
tions now  are  facing  these  problems,  will 
take  heed  and  appropriate  the  funds  so 
vital  to  meeting  the  health  manpower 
crisis  of  the  Nation. 


WHAT  IS  TRUE  PATRIOTISM? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
tragedies  such  as  the  murders  at  Kent 
State  University  and  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege have  contributed  to  a  depressing 
climate  of  fear  in  which  all  of  us  live. 
Pear  brings  repression.  Evidence  of  this 
Is  the  recently  enacted  District  of  Coliun- 
bla  crime  bill  with  such  blatantly  uncon- 
stitutional provisions  as  "no-knock" 
entry  and  "pretrial  detention"  authoriz- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  an  accused  for 
60  days  without  trial.  These  sinister 
threats  to  our  Bill  of  Rights  are  fre- 
quently perpetrated  under  the  patriotic 
cloak  of  antlcommunlsm. 

Regardless  of  the  actions  and  attitude 
of  extremist  splinter  groups  such  as 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  and 
the  Liberty  Lobby  and  "Birchsaps," 
patriotism  is  not  a  matter  of  fear.  True 
patriotism  is  the  love  of  country  and  of 
Ideals,  the  love  of  liberty  of  man  and 
of  mind.  It  was  for  this  that  the  colonial 
patriots  fought  and  won  the  War  for 
Independence.  Their  outrage  over  the 
original  proposed  Constitution  as  drafted 
by  55  men  in  Philadelphia  resulted  In  the 
drafting  and  adopting  of  the  first  10 
amendments  to  that  Constitution  which 
we  are  proud  to  term  our  Bill  of  Rights. 


The  central  element  in  bis  plan  Is  that  this 
country  back  up  a  Mideast  peace — negoti- 
ated or  Imposed — by  a  military  guarantee  to 
safeguard  Israel's  independence  within  the 
borders  It  had  before  the  six-day  war  at  June 
1967.  The  proffer  of  such  a  guarantee  Is 
doubly  startling  In  the  Ught  of  Senator  Pul- 
brlght's  long  coolness  to  Zionism  and  his 
continuing  doubt  that  the  Mideast  Is  an 
area  of  vital  American  concern. 

All  these  factors  entitle  the  Fulbrlght  pro- 
posal to  recognition  as  an  effort  to  be  con- 
structive In  an  area  where  Ingrained  mis- 
trust constitutes  a  major  handicap  to  any 
settlement.  That  mistrust  would  be  In- 
tractable enough  If  it  were  confined  to  rela- 
tions between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  but 
It  Is  made  worse  by  the  area's  emergence  as 
a  cockpit  In  the  cold  war  and  by  the  slack 
respect  all  nations  now  have  for  the  police 
powers  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

The  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  Senator's 
proposals  Is  that  they  may  undermine,  rather 
than  facilitate,  the  peace  talks  getting  under 
way  today  at  the  U.N.  The  goal  of  these  talks 
is  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  to  which  both 
the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  wlU  voluntarily 
subscribe.  Mr.  Pulbright  all  but  rules  out 
that  possibility  and  moves  on  to  the  next 
step  of  a  settlement  "imposed"  by  the  Se- 
curity Council — another  way  of  saying,  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  though  the  Senator  stresses  that  he 
would  welcome  a  similar  Imposed  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Impact  of  the  Mideast 
talks  Is  likely  to  be  a  heightened  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jor- 
danians ever  to  get  Into  the  same  room  with 
the  Israelis,  much  less  to  agree  on  peace 
terms.  For  Israel,  the  Pulbright  plan  entails 
a  virtual  advance  renimclation  of  any  hope 
for  negotiating  more  defensible  borders  and 
thus  reducing  the  danger  of  future  clashes. 
All  the  skill  put  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
Into  permitting  some  basis  for  flexibility  on 
this  p>oint  could  be  erased  by  the  Fulbrlght 
insistence  on  restoration  of  the  old  bound- 
aries. 

The  task  that  faces  Ambassador  Jarring  In 
carrying  the  forthcoming  negotiations  to 
success  Is  incredibly  difficult  at  best.  Un- 
questionably, he  will  need  much  help  from 
Washington  and  Moscow  in  keeping  the  talks 
from  collapsing.  The  near- disaster  that  at- 
tended Egyptian  movement  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles into  the  zone  Just  west  of  the  Sues 
Canal  on  the  night  of  the  standstill  cease- 
fire was  evidence  of  how  tenuous  the  whole 
imdertaklng  is.  At  this  stage  the  most  useful 
service  anyone  in  Washington.  Moscow  or 
other  capitals  can  provide  is  to  back  up  the 
Jarrinc  mission. 


MIDEAST  PROPOSAia  QUESTIONED 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  published  in  today's  New  York 
Times  concerning  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  26,  19701 

PlTLASIGHT    ON    TRK    MTOEAST 

No  Senator  has  more  conspicuously  \irged 
United  States  disengagement  in  Southeast 
Asia  than  J.  W.  Pulbright.  That  stand,  pltis 
his  Influence  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Por-, 
elgn  Relations  Committee,  has  focused  world 
attention  on  lUr.  Pulbright's  surprise  pro- 
posals for  settling  the  Arsb-IaraeU  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East. 


NEW    CHANCE    TO    DISCUSS    PRIS- 
ONER PROBLEM 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  chief 
CcMnmunlst  negotiator  at  the  Paris  talks 
has  decided  to  return  to  the  conference 
table.  This  is  heartening  news  in  at  least 
one  respect.  It  will  give  our  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Bruce,  a  chance  to  discuss  directly 
with  their  top  man  a  problem  whose  so- 
lution is  essential  to  any  final  and  proper 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  refer 
to  the  prisoners  of  war  being  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

If  there  is  any  indication  that  the 
Communists  are  willing  to  negotiate  ser- 
iously this  is  one  area  in  which  they  can 
demonstrate  their  sincerity.  It  requires 
of  than  no  giving  up  of  anything.  It  does 
not  involve  the  loss  of  face.  It  does  not 
involve  the  loss  of  territory  nor  the 
abandoning  of  any  political  position. 

The  Communists  can  discuss  the  pris- 
oner situation,  and  can  at  least  agree  to 


abide  by  the  Geneva  accords  dealing 
with  such  prisoners.  They  are  signatories 
to  that  Geneva  convention. 

The  bare  minimum  treatment  involves 
adequate  housing,  adequate  food,  proper 
medical  treatment  and  the  right  of  pris- 
oners to  communicate  with  their  fam- 
ilies. A  first  step  by  the  Commimists 
could  well  be  to  provide  our  Government 
with  an  accurate  and  complete  list  of  the 
men  being  held. 

This  is  an  opportimity  for  progress. 
We  must  make  all  possible  efforts  our- 
selves to  help  that  progress. 


ADDRESS  BY  MAX  RAFFERTY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Max 
Rafferty,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  the  State  of  California  re- 
cently addressed  the  summer  graduating 
class  at  Troy  State  University  at  Troy, 
Ala. 

Dr.  Ralph  Adams,  president  of  Troy 
State  University  is  one  of  the  diminish- 
ing number  of  education  leaders  in  the 
Nation  conscious  of  a  responsibility  to 
provide  students  the  benefits  of  more 
than  liberal  and  radical  points  of  view 
on  subjects  vital  to  the  interest  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  Nation  and  with  the 
courage  to  present  also  a  conservative 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Rafferty  has  been 
descril)ed  In  the  inimlcable  language  of 
Tom  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  Independent  as,  "an  Individual- 
ist who  challenges  stupidity  wherever 
he  finds  it  and  he  Is  finding  more  than 
he  can  stomach  in  his  own  profession." 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Rafferty  is  a  con- 
servative and  opposes  the  conditioning 
of  students  as  the  primary  function  of 
education  and  warns  of  Its  dangers.  In 
this  connection,  Mr.  President.  I  recall 
the  words  of  Arnold  Toynbee  who  warns: 

The  objective  of  conditioning  is  to  deny 
human  beings  permanently  of  their  capacity 
to  think  and  to  will,  and  since  this  Is  the 
capacity  to  make  us  human  .  .  .  (it)  Is  an 
attempt  to  destroy  humtm  nature  itself. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  relevance 
of  Dr.  Rafferty's  address  and  in  view  of 
the  unmistakable  and  proliferating  trend 
toward  conditioning  of  American  youth 
and  adults,  I  commend  the  address  to 
thoughtful  consideration  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  In  generaL 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Rafferty  be  printed  in  the 

RICOHO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Pigrt  roa  iKDmncAUSic 

(By  Max  Rafferty,  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction,  State  of  Oallfomla) 

I  am  not  here  to  address  you  as  a  group.  I 
don't  know  bow  to  talk  to  associations  or 
cliques  at  herds  of  humanity.  In  fact,  I  dont 
much  like  groups — any  groups.  I'd  be  a  wash- 
out as  a  political  boss  or  a  backstage  manip- 
ulator of  masses  of  human  beings. 

But  I'm  incorrigibly  fond  of  John  and  Mary 
and  Joe  and  Jane.  Ill  talk  to  them  for  hours, 
although  I  promise  I  wont  do  that  to  you 
today.  The  most  fun  I  have  In  life  Is  meeting 
per*on» — not  people — ^talking  with  them  and 
listening  to  them,  getting  to  know  them.  Fm 
an  educator,  you  know,  and  old  Socrates,  the 
original  organizer  of  our  union,  found  out  s 
long  time  ago  that  the  best  way  both  to  teach 
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and  to  learn  was  to  get  into  a  conversation 
with  persons.  So,  if  you  dont  mind,  this  la 
not  going  to  be  either  a  speech  or  a  lecture 
today — Just  a  dialogue  between  individuals — 
you  and  me — and  the  topic  will  be :  "What's 
Ooing  to  Happen  to  Us  Individuals?" 

First  of  all.  let's  look  at  what  happened  to 
some  other  residents  of  the  planet  who  de- 
cided quite  some  time  ago  that  individualism 
might  be  for  the  birds,  but  U  most  certainly 
not  for  the  bees. 

A  beehive,  you  know,  la  a  comfortable  place. 
It's  warm,  safe,  and  stocked  with  delicious 
food.  Its  inhabitants  are  disciplined,  cooper- 
ative, and  seemingly  happy.  They  labor  im- 
ceasingly  In  highly  specialized  but  relatively 
pleasant  jobs  for  the  greater  good  of  the  hive. 
In  return,  they  are  cared  for  by  the  insect 
equivalent  oX  the  Welfare  State  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  or  maybe  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  from  egg  to  bird's  craw, 
under  the  circumstances.  They  are  perfectly 
adjusted  to  their  environment.  They  are  bom. 
they  eat,  they  reproduce,  they  die.  It's  pretty 
hard  for  the  observer  to  find  any  difference 
at  all  In  the  way  most  bees  look  and  act. 

Such  Is  the  life  of  the  social  insect,  and 
Buch  It  has  been,  unvarying  and  unchang- 
ing, for  about  60  million  years.  There's  Just 
one  slight  disadvantage  connected  with  this 
seemingly  fool-proof  system:  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Individual. 

Any  baby  bee  which,  touched  perhaps  by 
aome  random  cosmic  ray,  showed  the  slightest 
sign  of  becoming  an  insect  Moses,  Newton  or 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  would  ring  alarm  bells 
all  over  the  hive  and  alert  the  guardians  of 
the  elaborate  structure  to  perform  the  insect 
equivalent  of  mercy  killing  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate mutation.  In  Justice  to  our  ancient 
friends  the  bees,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
too  that  they  would  take  equaUy  drastic  pre- 
ventive action  against  any  larval  Hitler, 
Stalin,  or  Genghis  Khan. 

They  have  thus  achieved  the  delicate  bal- 
ance sought  for  by  all  advanced  cultures. 
It's  an  efficient,  highly  developed  society, 
operating  for  the  good  of  all.  It's  completely 
materialistic,  atwolutely  equalltarlan,  and 
100%  deadly  to  the  Individual  who  happens 
to  be  slightly  different.  It  has  found,  appar- 
ently, that  the  individual  U  more  trouble 
than  he  is  worth,  especially  when  vast  pop- 
ulation masses  have  to  be  provided  for. 

I  submit  that  the  bees,  who  are  our  seniors 
on  this  planet  by  a  good  many  millions  of 
years  have  arrived  at  this  evidently  final 
stage  of  their  development  through  the  pres- 
sure of  strong  evolutionary  forces  acting 
upon  billions  of  individuals.  It's  my  further 
contention  that  similar  forces  acting  upon 
the  rapidly  multiplying  hordes  of  our  own 
species  win  tend  to  produce  similar  reeulte. 
For  good  measure  and  for  what  It  may  be 
worth,  I'll  throw  in  my  own  theory  that  too 
many  of  us  educators  are  currently  helping 
those  evolutionary  forces  along  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability,  unfortunately. 

The  Individual  should  be,  and  until  a  few 
years  ago  always  had  been,  the  be-All  and 
the  end-all  of  my  profession.  This  country 
was  founded  by  individualists,  some  of  them 
pretty  rugged.  The  schools  stressed  the  vir- 
tues of  Individualism,  and  the  churches  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  saving  of  indi- 
vidual souls. 

Not  any  more.  Progressive  Education  has 
helped  change  aU  this. 

The  great  dogma  of  Oroup  Adaptation 
forms  the  cornerstone  of  aoth  century  edu- 
cational theory.  As  laid  down  by  the  disci- 
plea  of  John  Dewey  who,  paradoxically 
enough,  professed  to  abhor  aU  dogma,  the 
only  eternal  verity  is  that  of  constant  change 
and  flux. 

AU  values  are  relative.  All  truths  are 
muUble.  All  standards  are  variable.  What's 
good  today  may  be  evil  tomorrow,  and  vice- 
versa. 

So  the  only  thing  worth  teaching  to  young 
people  Is  the  ability  to  adjust  to  their  envi- 


ronment—to be  easUy.  comfortably.  h^pUy 
accepted  by  their  peer  group.  This  Is  what 
the  Life  Adjustment  boys  reaUy  beUeve.  This 
la  what  they  teach  the  children.  And  this  U 
precisely  what's  wrong  with  the  country. 

Let's  see  how  the  steady  Increase  in  the 
millions  of  our  population,  comblixed  with 
Progesslve  Education's  glorification  of  the 
group  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  have 
affected  two  important  segments  of  the 
American  people. 

First,  let's  look  at  our  college  students. 
TouTe  all  familiar,  I'm  sure,  with  the  re- 
cent demonstrations  and  current  unrest  at 
the  University  ot  California.  As  a  member  of 
the  University's  Board  of  Regents,  it's  been 
one  of  my  Jobs  the  past  few  months  to  Uy 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  this  compli- 
cated and  thankless  situation.  Things  now 
are  at  least  temporarily  under  control,  but 
In  working  with  young  people  it's  not  enough 
merely  to  uphold  authority  and  to  put  down 
threats  to  law  and  order,  necessary  though 
this  is.  There  is  something  more  on  the 
Berkeley  campus  than  Just  the  antics  of 
the  bearded  exhibitionists  and  the  cynical 
opportunism  of  the  hardcore  activists  who 
sparked  the  Ulegal  activities  there.  There  is 
in  addition  a  very  real  if  somewhat  Inco- 
herent grievance  on  the  part  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  sincere  and  sober  students  with  which 
all  of  us  citizens  of  this  state  should  concern 
ourselves. 

This  grievance  Is  loss  of  Identity — erosion 
of  self-respect — Increasing  Inability  to  iden- 
tify as  an  Individual  with  an  institution 
numbering  motf  than  27  thousand  souls. 
This  student  feeling  may  be  described  as  a 
kind  of  creeping  faceleesneas — a  loss  of  both 
individuality  and  individualism  in  a  univer- 
sity which  of  necessity  concerns  itself  more 
and  more  with  greet  problems  of  research 
and  with  projects  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terest, whereas  once  It  was  engaged  almost 
exclusively  in  Instructing  young  people  and 
providing  them  with  the  Intellectual  tools 
which  over  the  centuries  have  proved  india- 
pensable  In  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

One  college  undergraduate  wrote  me  re- 
cently as  follows:  "Tm  photiographed.  Inocu- 
lated, taped,  carded,  and  filed.  I  have  a  park- 
ing pa«B  and  a  library  pass  and  a  lab  pass.  I 
Bit  in  a  lecture  class  with  600  others,  and 
I'm  Number  327.  The  professor's  lecture  Is 
piped  m  electronlcaUy;  I  never  see  him.  The 
multlple-choloe  tests  I  take  are  corrected  and 
graded  automatically.  I  engage  In  group  ac- 
tivities, group  health  servloee.  and  group  rec- 
reation. But  I  came  to  college  to  find  my- 
self— ^to  learn  how  to  become  a  person.  In- 
stead, I've  become  a  number." 

I  can  teU  by  your  faces  that  this  troubles 
you.  "This  is  no  good."  you  are  saying  to 
youraelves.  And  you're  right.  But  dont  bother 
looking  around  to  find  the  "somebody"  re- 
sponsible. That  "somebody"  is  you. 

Why  should  you  be  surprised  at  such  a 
letter?  What  else  could  you  expect?  Didnt 
you  permit  and  even  condone  over  the  years 
an  educational  way  of  thinking  In  our 
pubUc  schools  which  downgraded  competi- 
tion, upgraded  togetherness,  etreaaed  the  su- 
premacy of  the  group  over  the  individual, 
n-n^  generally  preached  the  overriding  Impor- 
tance at  "life  adjustment"  as  compared  to 
individual  mastery  of  eesentlal  funda- 
mentals? 

No  wonder  our  oollegea  are  turning  Into 
huge  factortee.  When  people  are  conditioned 
from  early  childhood  to  beUeve  that  adjust- 
ment to  one's  environment  is  the  supreme 
goal  of  life— when  they  are  Uught  day  after 
day  that  acceptance  by  the  group  Is  more 
Important  than  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual's own  abilities — when  they  are 
grouped  by  social  age  down  in  the  grades 
and  always  passed  through  the  school  with 
their  peers  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  able  to  meet  any  standards  of  perform- 
ance— when  aU  these  things  have  been  going 
on  lor  20  years  and  more  with  your  active 


or  passive  consent — ^how  else  can  you  expect 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  deal  with 
the  products  of  such  a  system  of  educa- 
Uon? 

They  have  been  conditioned  to  conform. 
They  have  been  trained  to  cooperate.  They 
have  been  educated  to  adjust.  In  another 
generation,  they  should  be  ready  for  the 
hive— and  they  will  be,  imless  we  change  our 
ways.  The  kids  feel  this  unconsciously.  It's 
time  we  realized  It  consciously.  I'm  not  at 
all  surprised  that  a  lot  of  our  students  are 
protesting.  The  sad  thing  about  it  Isnt  the 
fact  of  the  protest,  but  the  fact  that  It's 
been  taken  over  and  exploited  by  certain 
oold-eyed  outfits  Interested  In  nothing  about 
the  University  of  California  except  the  op- 
portimity to  stir  up  trouble  and  to  create 
chaoe  there. 

Here  then  is  the  way  the  trend  toward  the 
hive  Is  affecting  one  element  of  our  popu- 
lation. Let's  turn  to  another  element— our 
racial  minorities. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  dlscrlmlnated-agalnst  groups  ever  to 
emigrate  to  this  continent.  For  centiurles.  the 
Irish  had  been  dispossessed  and  Jailed  and 
starved  and  slaughtered  In  their  own  land 
by  an  alien  us\irper.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
after  a  frightful  famine  had  killed  off  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  population  ot 
their  little  island,  the  survivors  disembarked 
upon  theee  shores,  hungry,  illiterate,  ragged, 
unclean,  imwelcome.  They  sought  bare  B\ir- 
vlval.  and  for  two  generations  that  was  all 
they  found. 

Almost  immediately,  the  signs  went  up: 
"No  Irish  allowed;"  "No  Irish  need  apply:" 
"We  do  not  rent  to  Irish."  Business  careen 
were  closed  to  them.  The  learned  professions 
were  barred  to  them.  Their  accent  was 
mocked.  Their  customs  were  burlesqued  In 
cartoons  and  on  the  stage.  The  men  were 
called  "Micks"  and  "Paddles."  and  were  al- 
lowed only  to  lay  bricks  and  carry  hods, 
or  a  little  later  to  leave  their  bones  under 
almost  every  cross-tie  of  the  great  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  as  It  fought  Its  long  way 
westward  across  the  continent.  Their  women 
were  derisively  nicknamed  "Biddies"  and 
were  grudgingly  permitted  to  serve  as  laim- 
dresses.  cooks,  and  house  maids  In  the  homei 
of  the  rich.  No  band  of  imnUgrants  ever 
had  It  tougher. 

Yet  within  five  decades,  the  Irish  had 
broken  out  of  the  ghettoes  and  had  merged 
with  the  general  American  landscape.  Irish 
names  appeared  on  the  roster  of  every  pro- 
fession and  calling.  Some  of  them  became 
wealthy;  more  of  them  remained  poor;  but 
in  neither  case  was  it  the  result  of  their 
Iriahness.  Within  another  fifty  years,  one  of 
them  had  become  president. 

How  was  it  done?  Not  by  any  special  talent 
or  Intelligence  which  the  Irish  happened  to 
possess.  It  was  Just  that  they  managed  to 
get  America  finally  to  treat  them  as  indi- 
viduals instead  of  as  members  of  a  ^roup. 
They  persuaded  their  own  chUdren  to  think 
of  themselves,  and  their  fellow  Americans 
to  think  of  them  too  as  men  and  women — 
tall,  short,  fat,  thin,  homely,  hanrtnnmo. 
stupid,  smart — Just  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Now  mark  this,  and  mark  It  well.  Had  the 
Irish  been  conditioned  as  children  to  think 
of  themselves  primarily  as  members  of  a 
national  or  religious  group,  ot  even  as  mem- 
bers of  a  broader,  blander  "peer  group,"  they 
would  have  sUyed  In  that  group  Indefinitely. 
Had  they  been  told  a  bUl  of  goods  about  "ad- 
justment to  environment"  being  the  main 
goal  both  of  education  and  of  life  Itself,  they 
would  have  adjusted  to  those  dirty,  cheerien 
ghettoes  and  to  those  backbreaklng,  menial 
Jobs,  and  they  would  still  be  working  at  them 
today.  Had  they  been  told  that  mastery  of 
subject  matter  was  less  Important  than 
"democratic  sharing."  they  would  never  have 
learned  enough  to  convince  their  fellow 
Americans  of  their  abUlty  to  get  things  done. 
Had  they  been  taught  that  competition 
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evU  they  would  have  stayed  as  1°^  men  on 
the  national  totem  pole,  kept  there  by  those 
who  could  compete  better  than  they  could. 

What  rm  trying  to  say  Is  that  during  the 
historical  period  when  the  Irish  ^"«  *«l»f- 
inK  out  of  the  permanent  minority  group 
«i!e«^.   our   school   system   wa^   ^^Jf^^i^ 
Ssifeducatlon.  the  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual, and  the  importance  of  o'^"f«?-  fj!; 
clDimed    and  systematic  mastery  of  subject 
matter  by  each  pupU.  During  tWs  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  Negroes  and  the  Mex  can- 
Amerlcan^presently    our    g^t«»*    *';^^ 
minorities— were  In  most  states  and  in  most 
cases  not  getting  any  education  at  all.  In 
more  receni  years,  and  under  «°l'««»l  c?^: 
pulsory  education,  they  began  for  the  Aret 
time  t^  be  enrolled  In  schools  In  large  nmn- 
bers    But  it  was  during  those  same  recent 
years  that  the  "life  adjustment."  "Progx^- 
Lve  Education"  cult  took  over  those  _8ame 
schools,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  and  started 
preaching  the  gospel  of   group-Ism  at  any 

„>^rCT  It  Is  You  abdicate  your  right  to  be 
SaedL  an  individual  In  favor  ofthe  right 

T^  treated  -  1-*,^,^^^   n   Z 
c^^d-oVmor^Ke^hfvr 
Tut  you're  not  a  bee.  and  nobody  has  the 
^„^^  to  rewrd  you  or  any  other  American 
^^"topl^^otLr    member    of    a    certain 

s^^arm.  A^centu^^-  my  P-P^^^^^^J  ^ 
<:am<>  accent,  and  wore  tne  same  cuoi.iui»». 

Americans  to  regard  them  as  "Ml  .UUte  and 
to  label  them  accordingly  and  to  de^  witn 
them  m  the  mass  Instead  of  as  «•?»«»*•»'; 
ine  breathing  human  beings,  each  with  a 
different  personality  and  a  different  immortal 

'°It*  greatly  to  the  credit  of  this  country 
that  we  have  successfully  overcome  In  the 
p^  toe  temptation  to  fragment  our  country 
mto  Wsh-Aierlcans  or  German-Amerlcami 
OT  any  other  kind  of  "special"  Americans. 
Such  terminology  did  exist  for  a  time,  but 
haSuy  the  cll^te.  the  tradition,  the  genius 
of  our  people  have  been  uncongenial  in  the 
°ong  nm  u.  most  attempts  to  lure  us  onto 
the  fatal  path  of  hyphenated  Americanism. 
The  last  two  relics  of  this  ancient  f.rror-the 
terms  "Negro-American-  and  '^e'^^^- 
Amerlcan"-must  now  be  subjected  to  the 
same  influences  which  wiped  out  the  terms 
"Irish-American"  and  "German-American. 
If  I  were  a  member  of  a  current  racial 
minority  In  thU  ye«  1970,  I  would  do  these 
things: 

1  As  a  parent.  I  would  Insist  upon  an 
educational  philosophy  In  my  local  schools 
which  emphasized  the  Importance  of  the  In- 
dividual rather  than  the  deslrabUlty  of  in- 
groupness— which  taught  each  chUd  to  use 
the  wonderful,  glittering,  sharpedged  sword 
of  subject  matter  to  gain  success— which  took 
my  youngster  where  It  foiind  him  and  taught 
him  to  read  so  well  and  to  spell  so  well  and 
to  speak  and  write  EngUsh  so  weU  that  he 
would  be  superior  to  the  graduates  of  other 
schools  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  member  of 
any  group. 

2.  As  a  breadwlimer.  I  would  continually 
upgrade  my  own  capabilities  and  potentiali- 
ties m  the  occupation  of  my  choice  by  taking 
advantage  of  adult  education  night  school 
classes,  and  college  extension  courses  where- 
ever  and  whenever  I  could  find  them.  If  I 
couldn't  read  very  well.  I'd  take  remedial 
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reading.  If  I  spoke  bad  English.  Id  study  good 
EngUsh.  If  I  needed  some  special  skill  to  en- 
able me  to  get  a  better  Job  and  to  earn  more 
money,  you  can  bet  I'd  And  a  school  that 
offered  It.  and  I'd  sign  up  for  It. 

3  As  a  voter.  I  would  Join  a  political  party 
which  treated  me  as  an  individual,  not  as  a 
member  of  a  voting  bloc.  I  would  support 
better  laws  for  all,  and  I  would  resent  ef- 
forts to  use  me  as  a  racial  minority  member 
m  order  to  perpetuate  any  person  or  party 
in  power.  I  would  resist  with  my  ballot  any 
attempt  to  discriminate  against  me  becatwe 
of  my  race,  whether  by  the  government,  by 
Industry,  or  by  organized  labor. 

Here.  then,  is  a  formula  for  the  future: 
Press  for  recognition  as  a  person,  and  qual- 
ify yourself  to  be  worthy  of  such  recogni- 
tion Get  out  from  under  the  dead  hand  of 
uniformity.  Fight  against  statlam  and  group- 
lam  Be  an  American  first,  and  work  to  build 
a  land  in  which  the  opportunity  of  each  in- 
dividual wUl  be  limited  only  by  the  measure 
of  the  man  and  by  the  luck  of  the  draw. 
This  way  lies  equality  for  all  and  special  fa- 
voritism for  none,  and  no  American  can  ask 
for  more  than  this.  Nothing  more  Is  reaUy 
necessary:  nothing  less  wUl  do. 

Above  all,  let's  resolve  together  never  to 
surrender  to  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 
Just  because  mankind  Is  breeding  In  a  ter- 
rifying explosion  of  population,  let  s  not  sit 
back  in  our  several  groups  and  wait  numbly 
for  inevitable  tragedy.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  great  contribuUon  which  America  has 
yet  to  make  In  Its  cycle  of  universal  history 
is  the  solution  to  this  crucial  problem:  the 
stirvlval  of  the  Individual,  precious  and 
unique,  in  a  world  of  constantly  multiplying 
bullous.  Surely  in  the  hammering  out  of  a 
mighty  issue  such  as  this,  there  is  a  vital  role 
for  each  American  to  play— coUege  student 
or  racial  minority  member,  educator  or  non- 
educator,  businessman  or  trade  unionist--* 
role  which  each  of  us  must  act  out  and  add 
to  until  the  time  comes  for  us  to  leave  the 
stage  to  those  who  will  come  after  us. 

For  tomorrow  wUl  come,  In  one  way  or 
another.  Make  no  mistake.  It's  up  to  us  as 
individual  citizens  of  the  country  which  la 
at  once  the  hope  and  the  envy  of  the  human 
race  to  determine  whether  In  the  onsurg- 
Ing  and  blUowlng  wave  of  the  future,  man- 
kind will  hear  the  laughter  and  the  shouting 
of  free  men,  or  the  murmuring  of  Innum- 
erable bees. 

FOREIGN  FISHINO  OFF  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  COAST 


Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  foreign  fishing  off  the  coasts 
of  our  Pacific  Northwest  States  has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  I  regularly 
receive  letters  or  telegrams  from  Orego- 
nians  who  complain  about  foreign  ves- 
sels which  are  engaged  in  fishing  off  the 
Oregon  coast. 

The  fact  that  foreign  ships  are  fishing 
within  the  UJ5.  fishing  zone  presents  a 
tremendous  threat  to  the  American  fish- 
ing industry.  Action  must  be  taken  now 
if  we  are  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  a 
vital  part  of  our  marine  environment 

In  response  to  this  threat,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  a  bUl— S.  3492— which 
strengthens  the  penalties  for  Ulegal  fish- 
ing in  a  territorial  water  in  the  con- 
tiguous fishing  zone  of  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  would  increase  the  fine 
which  is  payable  upon  conviction  from 
"not  more  than  $10,000"  to  "not  more 
than  $50,000." 
This  step  seemed  to  be  essential  if  we 


were  to  avoid  the  intolerable  invasion  of 
our  territorial  waters  by  foreign  fishing 

fleets.  . 

In  recent  months,  our  concern  has 
been  focused  on  salmon  fishing  by  South 
Korean  vessels  in  the  Eastern  Bering 
Sea  The  officials  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  reached 
an  agreement  that  South  Korean  ships 
would  not  engage  in  salmon  fishing  with- 
in the  limit  of  175  degree  west  longitude. 
Despite  the  solemn  assurances  of  the 
Koreans,  on  June  22,  1970,  two  Coast 
Guard  cutters  observed  South  Korean 
vessels  fishing  for  salmon  within  the 
agreed  limit.  The  two  fishing  companies 
involved  caught  an  estimated  400,000  to 
600,000  salmon. 

In  order  to  express  to  the  South 
Korean  Government  the  magnitude  of 
our  concern,  I  have  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Stevens  an  amendment  to  the 
Military  Sales  Act  which  would  prohibit 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  im- 
less  the  President  determines  that  no 
nationals  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  are 
fishing  salmon  east  of  the  line  175  de- 
grees west  longitude.  On  June  30.  1970, 
the  Senate  passed  by  voice  vote  this 
amendment  after  modifying  it  to  read 
"economic  assistance." 

The  officials  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  establish  a  fine  relationship 
between  our  two  coimtries.  Admittedly, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored with  Senator  Stevens  represents 
harsh  action.  I  firmly  believe,  however, 
that  severe  measures  must  be  taken  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  intolerable  incur- 
sions by  foreign  vessels  into  our  waters 
of  the  North  Pacific. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  appropriate  action 
Is  not  taken,  serious  international  politi- 
cal implications  will  result.  Despite  In- 
ternational treaties  for  the  conservation 
of  salmon  and  halibut,  the  North  Pa- 
cific fisheries  situation  has  been  greatly 
complicated  over  the  past  several  years 
by  the  advent  of  fieets  of  large  Soviet 
and  Japanese  trawlers. 

Foreign  fishing  off  the  coasts  of  our 
Pacific  Northwest  States  must  not  be 
EOlowed  to  continue.  It  is  time  that  we 
finally  recognize  that  in  our  oceans  we 
have  valuable  natural  resources  which 
are  being  harvested  at  an  imacceptable 

rate.  ,    ^^  , 

What  I  find  most  appalling  is  that 
when  Oregon  fishermen  report  foreign 
intrusions  hito  our  waters,  they  gen- 
erally receive  an  Inadequate  response 
from  the  officials  involved.  The  situation 
has  become  so  serious  that  Congressman 
Dellenback  organized  hearings  regard- 
ing this  problem  in  Coos  Bay,  Oreg., 
earlier  this  week.  I  applaud  Representa- 
tive Dellenback  for  his  efforts  and  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  responsibili- 
ties in  Washington  made  it  Impossible 
for  me  to  participate. 

It  has  become  apparent  in  recent 
months  that  Congress  must  provide  the 
leadership  if  we  are  to  assure  that  for- 
eign fishing  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue off  the  Oregon  coast. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Department 
of  State  has  been  clearly  Inadequate.  A 
tentative  commitment  has  been  made  for 
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United  States  and  South  Korean  offi- 
cials to  meet  in  Seoul  this  fall.  I  believe 
It  Is  essential  that  we  receive  a  formal, 
written  commitment  from  the  South 
Koreans  that  they  will  no  longer  allow 
their  ships  to  fish  for  salmon  in  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  United  States. 

Until  such  a  formal  agreement  Is 
reached,  I  will  assume  that  additional 
congressional  action  will  be  needed  to 
assure  that  foreign  vessels  will  not  be 
fishing  off  our  cosist. 

There  are  three  more  stringent  meas- 
ures which  could  be  taken  if  necessary: 

First.  The  United  States  could  cut  off 
all  aid,  military  or  otherwise,  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

Second.  The  United  States  could  ex- 
tend its  fishing  zone  In  the  waters  of  the 
North  Pacific. 

Third.  The  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  could  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  our  Coast  Guard  will  assist  the 
South  Koreans  in  the  enforcement  of 
their  own  laws. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sxrnies  its  proper  leadership  role,  I  Intend 
to  make  certain  that  the  U5.  Senate 
does  not  Ignore  its  responsibility  In  this 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  on  this  subject,  written  by  Stan 
Pederman  and  published  In  The  Ore- 
gonlan  of  August  19,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ancrt  Fishermsn  C«t  "Sdxotjt"  as  TInited 

States  Ovnu-ooKs  RtrssiA's  Violation  or 

Treatt 

(By  Stan  Federman) 

North  Bsno. — Unhappy  West  Coast  fisher- 
men Tuesday  charged  United  States  offi- 
cials with  "selling  them  out"  by  glvmg  away 
offshore  fishing  rights  to  Russia  and  other 
nations  through  tinworkable  International 
treaties. 

The  Irate  fishermen,  some  350  strong, 
packed  the  Southwest  Oregon  Community 
College  auditorium  to  protest  recent  Soviet 
Fleet  violations  of  America's  12-mlle  limit. 

They  urged  an  extension  of  the  limit  to 
200  miles — and  demanded  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  strictly  enforce  the  current  restric- 
tions. 

The  fishermen  scorned  proposed  new  In- 
ternational treaty  plans  as  a  "waste  of 
time."  And  they  Insisted  their  problem  was 
not  with  foreign  fleets  as  much  as  It  was 
with  the  American  government. 

Fisherman  after  fisherman  told  of  harass- 
ment by  Soviet  vessels  off  the  west  coast. 

Many  Oregon  and  California  spokesmen 
were  bitter  at  Coast  Guard  delays  In  answer- 
ing their  calls  about  Soviet  violations  of 
the  12-mlle  limit.  They  called  for  more  funds 
lor  better  Coast  Guard  equipment,  partic- 
ularly a  major  increase  In  CO  patrol  planes 
and  ships. 

Most  witnesses  asked  for  "action  now" 
against  the  Russians.  They  warned  that 
many  U.S.  fishermen  were  going  broke  for 
lack  of  markets — and  several  species  of  fish 
were  fast  disappearing  from  North  Pacific 
waters  becavise  of  foreign  encroachments. 

The  comments  came  at  a  special  Informa- 
tional meeting  called  by  Oregon  Rep.  John 
Dellenback.  a  member  of  the  House  Fisheries 
Committee.  Dellenback  called  the  meeting 
In  order  to  discuss  fully  the  entire  Russian 
fishing  problem. 

DATA    STTPPORTS    BILLS 

The  session  was  attended  by  Rep.  Donald 
Clausen,  R-Callf..  and  several  federal  offi- 


cials from  the  Coast  Guard  and  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

Both  Dellenback  and  Clausen  oollectod 
numerous  data  and  exhibits  during  the  all- 
day  session,  many  of  which  detailed  alleged 
Soviet  flf^tng  vlolaUons.  They  promised  to 
use  them  to  help  push  two  Clausen-spon- 
sored bills  aimed  at  enforcing  and  extend- 
ing the  present  U.S.  Jurisdictional  limit. 

Among  the  exhibits  was  a  series  of  Rus- 
sian fishing  nets  taken  by  VS.  fishermen, 
some  allegedly  within  the  12-mlle  limit.  Most 
of  the  Soviet  nets'  mesh  was  of  a  tiny  size, 
the  type  which  Oregon  fishermen  claim  are 
wiping  out  schools  of  immature  fish. 

The  chief  speaker  for  the  day  was  Donald 
L.  McKeman.  special  assistant  for  fisheries 
and  wildlife  for  the  UB.  secretary  of  state. 
He  has  been  chief  U.S.  negotiator  in  past 
treaty-making  with  the  Russians. 

McKeman  said  the  United  States  has 
worked  out  International  fishery  conflicts 
In  the  past  and  he  felt  It  could  again.  But 
he  admitted  the  Russians  had  committed 
violations  of  past  treaties. 

He  said  the  job  of  preserving  the  nation's 
fisheries  was  no  longer  Just  one  of  conserva- 
tion but  of  giving  "economic  preference"  to 
small  coastal  fishermen  In  aU  future  Inter- 
national agreements. 

NO   STAND   TAKXN 

The  top-ranking  U.S.  official  said  the  State 
Department  has  taken  no  stand  on  the  fish- 
ermen's controversial  proposal  to  extend  the 
12-mlle  limit  to  200  miles. 

But  he  warned  that  this  might  have  grave 
consequences  and  coiild  result  In  other  na- 
tions Ignoring  present  conservation  practices 
on  the  high  seas.  It  also  might  take  10  to 
15  years  to  conclude,  he  added,  as  two-thirds 
of  the  nations  Involved  would  have  to  ap- 
prove It. 

McKeman  pointed  out  the  limit  violations 
discussed  at  the  Tuesday  session  work  both 
ways.  He  noted  many  American  fishermen 
were  violating  the  limit  In  both  Mexican  and 
South  American  fishing  waters. 

He  called  for  restraint  on  the  Russian 
problem  and  said  "the  U.S.  can  no  longer 
send  gunboats  into  any  nation  to  back  up 
our  treaties." 

McKeman  drew  hoots  and  catcalls  from 
the  crowd  when  he  said  he  didn't  think  the 
Russians  were  taking  any  substantial 
amovmts  of  salmon  from  North  Pacific  wa- 
ters. 

BlU  HUl,  executive  secretary  of  the  Hum- 
b<ridt  Coimty  FUheries  Association  of  CaU- 
fomia,  and  other  fishermen  representatives 
cited  numerous  Incidents  m  recent  months 
in  which  huge  oatehes  of  salmon  had  been 
spotted  aboard  Soviet  vessels. 

Jack  Azevedo.  a  Ft.  Bragg.  Calif.,  grocer, 
who  has  helped  raise  an  $8,000  reward  "Mtty" 
for  the  capture  of  any  Red  trawler  found 
fishing  Illegally,  charged  that  past  treaties 
were  "unilateral  giveaways"  of  the  right  of 
American  citizens. 

"If  Russia  breaks  a  treaty.  Congress  should 
abrogate  It  immediately." 

James  Weaver,  Republican  Dellenbeck's 
Democratic  opponent  In  this  fall's  fourth 
congressional  district  race,  said,  "econcxnlc 
preference  wasn't  enough." 

"Our  fishermen  want  the  Russians  to  leave 
the  fish  alone  off  our  shores  so  that  they  can 
earn  their  dally  Uvlng,"  Weaver  said. 

Gene  Bailey,  president  of  Coos  Bay  Local 
12.  of  the  International  Longshoreman's  and 
Warehoviseman's  Union,  said  It  was  about 
time  the  United  States  used  armed  Navy 
ships  to  enforce  the  12-mlle  limit. 

"But  most  of  all  we  need  support  from 
Congress — and  not  just  Up  service  because 
this  U  a  campaign  year." 

John  Brown,  president  of  the  AU-Coaat 
Fisheries  Association  of  Coos  Bay,  said 
Oregon  fishermen  were  afraid  that  the  Tues- 
day meeting  would  resiUt  only  In  talk  again 
and  no  action. 


"We  have  reached  a  point  now.  In  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  Russian  problems,  where  we 
simply  dont  expect  any  help  anymore  from 
our  own  government,"  he  said. 


COAST  TO  COAST  ON  CRUTCHES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  and  dedicated 
yoimg  polio  victim.  David  Ryder,  treked 
the  3,000  mile  breadth  of  the  Nation  on 
crutches  in  an  effort  to  publicize  the  tre- 
mendous success  of  horseback  riding 
therapy  for  the  physically  disabled. 

The  English  youth,  who  5  years  ago 
could  barely  move  across  a  room,  made 
this  walk  to  prove  the  benefits  of  horse- 
back riding  for  the  handicapped  and  to 
seek  support  for  handicapped  riders. 

Davids  27-mlles-a-day.  6-days-a-week. 
3-mlle-an-hour  average  vividly  demon- 
strates the  value  of  this  therapy.  He 
hopes  the  thick  calluses  on  his  hands  will 
serves  as  a  symbol  of  encouragement  to 
the  handicapped. 

David  Ryder  does  not  want  to  become 
a  national  hero.  He  wants  the  handi- 
capped children  of  this  country  to  ex- 
perience the  benefits  of  riding  therapy. 

An  article  covering  David's  journey 
and  goal  appeared  in  the  Battie  Creek. 
Mich.,  Enquirer  and  News  of  Augiist  19. 
1970.  I  invite  attention  to  this  young 
man's  commendable  Ewxomplishments 
and  urge  Senators  to  take  note  of  his 
endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COAST  TO  Coast  on  CaxrrcHM!— Hb  Walkzd 

So  BUndicapped  Might  Rms 

(By  Helen  Hatton) 

ITie  great,  thickened  calluses  almost  cov- 
ering both  palms  of  David  Ryder's  sensitive, 
watohmaker  hands,  tell  a  story  of  determi- 
nation and  triumph  over  odds  that  would 
senn  Insurmountable. 

And  the  22-year-old  English  youth — a 
guest  for  two  weeks  at  the  Cheff  Founda- 
tion Center  near  Augusta — hopes  they  wUl 
be  a  symbol  of  enco\u:agement  for  the  handi- 
capped everywhere. 

David,  who  five  years  ago  could  scarcely 
get  across  a  room  by  himself,  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  3,000-mile  walk  from  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  to  New  York  City  on  crutches,  one  leg 
In  a  caUper. 

The  calluses,  that  for  weeks  were  ever- 
enlarging  blisters,  are  mute  testimony  to  the 
effort  of  his  four-and-a-half  month  walk 
acrcfis  the  desert,  mountains,  plains  and 
through  cities  and  vUlages. 

Being  flown  back  to  the  riding  therapy 
center  here  for  a  two-week  finale  to  his  VS. 
vlBlt,  Is  most  appropriate. 

David  made  his  arduous  walk  to  publicise 
the  benefits  of  riding  ther^y.  It's  a  story 
well  known  in  England,  where  some  90  clubs 
offer  riding  for  the  handicapped,  but  the 
Cheff  Foundation  is  the  first  in  the  nation. 
The  director.  Mrs.  Llda  McCowan.  received 
her  training  at  England's  first  and  best 
known  Riding  Centre  for  the  HandlcaK)ed 
in  ChlgweU.  Essex.  Its  director.  John  Davlea. 
has  visited  here  several  times. 

No  more  enthusiastic  booster  could  hare 
been  found.  A  poUo  victim  at  2.  David  has 
been  crippled  for  as  Jong  as  he  can  remem- 
ber. At  17.  after  attending  a  trade  school  for 
the  handicapped,  he  settled  down  to  what  be 
imagined  would  be  his  lifelong  work,  the 
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sedentary  Job  of  watchmaker.  Getting  across 
a  room  was  as  much  effort  as  he  could  sus- 
tain. 

A  school  friend's  suggestion  that  he  try 
riding  therapy  at  ChlgweU,  opened  a  whole 
new  world  for  David. 

His  first  time  on  a  horse  was  at  once 
frightening — yet  exhlleratlng,  u  he  moved 
about  freely. 

••Horseback  riding  gives  a  physical  and 
mental  lift  to  the  handicapped  that  you 
can't  Imagine,"  David  explains.  "It  ahowa 
that  their  disability  doesn't  mean  they  must 
lead  a  life  of  seclusion  and  restriction  or 
continue  to  feel  sorry  for  themselves." 

With  each  week's  ride  and  exercising,  he 
could  feel  his  muscles  strengthening  and  In 
six  months  he  was  able  to  walk  the  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  arena. 

Two  years  ago  he  tried  his  first  long  dis- 
tance walk — from  Brighton  to  London,  in 
a  fund-raising  drive  for  the  Chlgwell  School. 

"That  54  miles  nearly  killed  me."  he  re- 
calls, but  It  obviously  didn't  dlscotirage  him. 

Last  summer  he  walked  the  length  of  Eng- 
land. "858  and  three-quarter  miles,"  In  52 
days — a  feat  that  garnered  96,000  for  han- 
dlcapi>ed  riders  and  won  him  a  kiss  from 
Elizabeth  Taylor — and  a  watch  from  her  and 
Richard  Burton  that  he  always  wears.  He  was 
named  one  of  Oreat  Britain's  Men  of  the 
Tear,  received  a  diploma  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  met  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
and  V  3.  astronauts  Nell  Armstrong,  Buzz 
Aldrln  and  Michael  Collins. 

Thus  Inspired,  be  determined  to  tackle  the 
U.S.  And  this  time,  half  of  the  donations  re- 
ceived would  go  to  the  recently  formed  North 
American  Riding  for  the  Handicapped 
Association. 

For  months  he  trained  stringently,  walking 
until  he  could  manage  20  to  25  miles  a  day. 
the  pace  he  wanted  to  maintain  In  his  U.S. 
trek.  Meantime,  John  A.  Davles,  chief  In- 
structor at  the  Chlgwell  Centre  and  author 
of  "The  Reins  of  Life,"  made  arrangements 
to  accompany  his  young  pupil.  Davles.  his 
wife  and  brother-in-law,  Michael  McOarry. 
followed  behind  In  a  gray  van  that  served  as 
home  for  the  four  travelers. 

Avoiding  the  'super  highways  until  Just 
before  croeslng  into  New  Tork  City.  David 
really  saw  the  country  and  got  to  know  peo- 
ple m  his  slow-paced  travel  through  every 
kind  of  weather.  Snow  In  the  mountains  dur- 
Ing  the  early  part  of  his  Journey  really  wasnt 
•a  bad  as  the  high  humidity  and  heat  and 
some  of  the  spectacular  lightning  storms  that 
were  a  revelation  to  the  Britisher  accustomed 
to  gentle  rains. 

The  worst  moment  of  the  trip  came  when 
he  almost  trlpp>ed  over  a  rattlesnake  and  set 
some  sort  of  unofficial  record  of  crutch  run- 
ning In  bis  get-away.  The  best  thing  was  see- 
ing the  Qrand  Canyon. 

Never  once  as  he  plodded  along,  did  he 
really  consider  quitting — but  there  were  days 
of  depression   when   "I  wondered   why  the 

H I  was  doln?  it.  Then  I'd  meet  someone 

whose  handicapped  child  or  relative  had  been 
encouraged  by  my  story— and  It  made  all 
worth  while." 

In  his  3.000  miles,  he  talked  on  his  favorite 
subject  to  hundreds  of  people,  turned  down 
dozens  of  offers  of  a  lift,  wore  out  72  sets  of 
crutch  tips  and  had  his  heavy-soled  boots 
(he  has  four  pairs)  resoled  and  repaired  20 
times. 

His  spirits  were  high  as  he  crossed  the  great 
Bp«ui  of  the  Oeorge  Washington  Bridge  into 
New  Tork  City.  On  these  last  few  miles  of  his 
long  Journey,  he  had  t>een  assured,  he  would 
have  a  motorcycle  escort  to  the  city  hall, 
where  he  would  be  greeted  by  President 
Nixon  with  all  the  attendant  ceremony. 

But  there  was  no  escort  to  meet  him. 

He  did  receive  a  key  to  the  dty  from  the 
vice  mayor,  but  the  audience  he'd  hoped  for 
that  would  publicize  riding  therapy  was  miss- 
ing. Worse  still,  he  found  only  9700  In  dona- 


tions had  been  sent  to  the  David  Ryder  Trust 
Fund  at  the  European-American  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  52  Wall  St.,  New  Tork.  NT. 

"That  Isn't  enough  to  begin  to  pay  ex- 
penses," he  admitted  here  gloomily,  "let  alone 
provide  money  for  handicapped  riders."  And 
he  borrowed  95,000  to  make  the  trip! 

He's  certain  funds  will  continue  to  be  sent 
to  the  trust  fund.  He  was  to  tell  his  story  on 
an  area  television  show  this  affernoon  and 
he's  scheduled  to  speak  to  the  Battle  Creek 
Rotary  Club  next  Monday  and  the  Augusta 
Rotary  Club  the  following  Thursday. 

He  made  his  walk  that  others  might  ride — 
and  he  has  faith  they  will. 


MARK  TRICE 


Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
genuine  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  Mark 
Trice  for  50  years  of  service  to  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people.  Although 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
little  more  than  3  years,  Mark  has  been 
Secretary  to  the  Minority  for  all  of  that 
time,  and  he  has  been  of  Inestimable 
help  to  me  and  to  my  staff. 

Mark  has  none  of  the  self-importance 
and  offlciousness  that  sometimes  charac- 
terizes persons  in  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility. His  manner  is  easy  and  al- 
ways eflBcient.  He  is  friend  as  well  as  ad- 
viser to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  the  late  Senator  Dirksen 
held  Mark  In  the  highest  personal  and 
professional  esteem,  speaking  often  of 
the  central  role  that  Mark  plays  in  the 
operation  of  the  Senate. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  service 
with  Mark  in  this  body. 


HERBICIDE  PROGRAM  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
primary  Justification  of  our  herbicide 
program  in  Vietnam  Is  the  contribution 
it  makes  to  a  saving  of  American  and 
allied  lives. 

This  point  was  very  forcefully  pre- 
sented last  December  by  Rear  Adm.  WU- 
11am  E.  Lemos  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientific  Etevelopments  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  believe  that  Admiral  Lemos'  testi- 
mony would  provide  useful  background 
Information  for  the  upcoming  debate  on 
the  Nelson-Ooodell  herbicides  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  rele- 
vant portions  of  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statzmzmt  bt  Rear  Aom.  William  E.  Lbicos 
herbicides 
Turning  now  to  the  use  of  herbicides  In 
Vietnam,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  military  operations  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
the  inability  to  observe  the  enemy  In  the 
dense  forest  and  Jungle.  Defoliating  herbi- 
cides introduced  In  1962  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducin?  a  significant  improvement  In  vertical 
and  horizontal  visibility  in  the  type  of  Jungle 
found  In  South  Vietnam.  As  viewed  by  an 
aerial  ol>server,  it  Is  often  impossible  to  see 
through  the  canopy  to  detect  VC  or  NVA 
operations.  In  6  to  8  weeks,  after  spraying 
»  with  a  herbicide,  the  observer  wlU  have  good 
obeervation  through  the  canopy.  For  ground 
observation,  defoliation  Is  highly  effective  In 
Improving  horizontal  visibility. 


The  Herbicide  Program  In  terms  of  effects 
produced  has  required  an  unusually  small  In- 
vestment of  military  effort.  The  entire  pro- 
gram has  been  accomplished  with  an  average 
of  about  17  C-123  spray  aircraft  and  several 
smaller  helicopter  sprayers  plus  some  Im- 
provised ground  spray  equipment. 

Herbicide  operations  are  conducted  under  a 
program  directed  by  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  Requests  for  these  operations 
generally  originate  at  the  district  or  pro- 
vincial level  and  are  submitted  through  ter- 
ritorial administration  command  channels. 
The  herbicide  spray  plan.  Includes  as  a  mini- 
mum the  airea  requested  to  be  treated  with 
herbicide,  the  public  Information,  civil  af- 
fairs and  Intelligence  annexes,  along  with 
a  statement  by  the  province  chief  that  he 
will  see  that  Just  and  legal  claims  are  paid 
for  any  accidental  damage.  The  ARVN  corps 
conamanders  and  their  US  corps  senior  advi- 
sors have  been  delegated  authority  to  approve 
small  scale  defoliation  by  ground-based  spray 
and  by  helicopters.  All  requests  for  crop  de- 
struction and  larger  scale  defoliation  by 
0-123  aircraft  are  forwarded  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese Joint  General  Staff.  Upon  approval  of 
the  request  by  the  Chief  of  Joint  General 
Staff  It  Is  forwarded  to  the  MACV  staff  for 
final  review. 

The  MACV  staff  position  Is  developed  as  the 
result  of  coordination  with  CORDS  (Civil 
Operations  and  Revolutionary  Development 
Support),  USAID,  and  political  representa- 
tives at  each  level  where  they  exist.  An  aerial 
reconnaissance  is  conducted  as  the  next  step 
to  ensure  that  all  populated  areas  and  friend- 
ly crops  have  been  excluded  from  the  target 
area.  Having  determined  from  this  aerial  sur- 
vey and  an  analysis  of  the  military  worth 
that  the  project  is  a  valid  herbicide  target, 
the  project  is  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador and  COMUSMACV  for  approval.  The 
Ambassador  personally  approves  all  C-123  de- 
foliation projects  and  all  enemy  crop  destruc- 
tion projects. 

Some  specific  uses  of  herbicides  are: 

1.  Defoliation  of  Base  Perimeters. — A  por- 
tion of  the  small  scale  ground  based  or  the 
helicopter  spray  missions  are  used  in  Improv- 
ing the  defense  of  base  camps  and  fire  bases. 
Herbicides  are  a  great  help  In  keeping  down 
the  growth  of  high  Jungle  grass,  bushes  and 
weeds  which  wUl  grow  in  cleared  areas  near 
these  camps.  This  clearance  opens  fields  of 
fire  and  affords  oljservatlon  for  outposts  to 
prevent  surprise  attack  and  as  such  Is  truly 
a  life-saving  measure  for  our  forces  and  our 
allies.  Without  the  use  of  herbicides  aroimd 
our  fire  bases,  adequate  defense  Is  dUOcult 
and  In  many  places  impossible. 

2.  Defoliation  of  Lines  of  Communication.^ 
There  are  many  instances  of  ambush  sites 
being  defoliated  for  better  aerial  observation 
and  Improved  visibility  along  roads  and  trails. 
In  1067  there  were  also  many  requests  for 
defoliation  of  VC  tax  collection  points.  In 
otherwise  friendly  territory  there  were  points 
along  well  travelled  routes  where  the  enemy 
could  hide  under  cover  and  intercept  trav- 
ellers to  demand  taxes.  Defoliation  along 
these  roads  was  very  effective  in  opening 
these  areas  so  that  they  can  be  seen  from 
observation  aircraft,  and  with  few  exceptions 
these  roads  were  opened  to  free  travel.  The 
use  of  aircraft  to  spray  alongside  lines  of 
communication  proved  valuable  In  clearing 
these  areas  and  preventing  costly  ambush  of 
army  convoys  with  resulting  friendly 
casualties. 

3.  Defoliation  of  Infiltration  Routes. — 
Areas  used  by  the  enemy  for  routes  of  ap- 
proach, reeupply  or  movement  are  targets 
for  herbicide  spray.  Probably  the  most  valu- 
able use  of  herbicides  for  defoliation  is  to 
permit  aerial  observation  in  such  areas.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  areas  near  the  border 
so  that  we  can  detect  movement  of  enemy 
units  and  their  resupply. 

4.  Defoliation  of  Enemy  Base  Camps. — We 
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know  from  prisoners  of  war  and  from  ob- 
servation that  the  enemy  will  move  from 
areas  that  have  been  sprayed.  Therefore, 
enemy  base  camps  or  unit  headquarters  are 
sprayed  in  order  to  make  him  move  to  avoid 
exposing  himself  to  aerial  observation.  If 
he  does  move  back  In  while  the  area  Is  still 
defoliated,  he  will  be  observed  and  can  be 
engaged. 

6.  Crop  Destruction. — Crope  In  areas  re- 
mote from  the  friendly  peculation  and 
known  to  belong  to  the  enemy  and  which 
cannot  be  captured  by  ground  operations 
are  sometimes  sprayed.  Such  targets  are 
carefully  selected  so  as  to  attack  only  those 
crops  known  to  be  grown  by  or  for  the  VC 
or  NVA.  The  authorization  to  attack  crops 
In  specific  areas  has  been  made  by  the  UjB. 
Embassy,  Saigon,  MACV  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government. 

Frequent  reviews  have  been  conducted  of 
the  Herbicide  Program.  The  most  recent  one 
was  p>er9onally  directed  and  reviewed  by 
COMUSMACV  In  October  1968  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  program  vras  militarily  effective. 
Prior  to  that,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  had  di- 
rected a  review  which  looked  at  the  political 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  program.  The 
Etmbassy  report  was  released  in  Augoist  1968. 
The  crop  destruction  program  was  also  re- 
viewed by  the  CINCPAC  Scientific  Advisor 
In  December  1967.  Elach  of  these  reports  con- 
cluded that  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  requests  for  defoliation  and  crop  de- 
struction have  always  exceeded  our  capabil- 
ity to  spray.  Ilie  requirement  continues  al- 
though a  tapering  off  should  develop  If 
enemy  activity  subeides.  A  recent  review  by 
MACV  indicated  that  (q>erations  for  1970 
wlU  be  less  than  in  1969.  In  addition,  Rome 
plows  are  replacing  defoliation  for  clearing 
along  many  lines  of  communication. 

With  regard  to  the  recent  publicity  of  the 
herbicide  agent,  2,4,6-T,  which  is  a  compon- 
ent of  orange,  a  herbicide  mixture,  the  Blo- 
netlcs  Research  Laboratories  conducted  a 
study  of  the  carcinogenic,  teratogenic  and 
mutagenic  activity  of  selected  pesticides  and 
Industrial  chemicals  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  during  the  period  1965-1968. 
The  study  Indicated  that  a  large  dose  of 
2,4,5-T,  administered  orally  to  specific  strains 
of  mice  during  the  central  portion  of  the 
gestation  period  produced  abnormal  fetuses. 

However,  on  29  December  1969.  Dr.  Du- 
brldge.  Science  Advisor  to  the  President, 
stated,  "It  seems  Improbable  that  any  per- 
son could  receive  harmful  amounts  of  this 
chemical  from  any  of  the  existing  uses  of 
2,4. 5-T." 

Nevertheless,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard  has  Issued  instructions  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  reemphasize  the  al- 
ready-existing policy  that  2,4,5-T  be  utilized 
only  in  areas  remote  from  existing  policy 
that  2,4,5-T  be  utilized  only  In  areas  remote 
from  population. 

When  the  American  Embassy  conducted 
the  political  and  economic  review  of  the 
herbicide  program.  It  requested  that  a  dis- 
interested expert  be  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  assess  any  ecological  consequences 
of  the  program.  Dr.  Fred  Tschlrley,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, was  sent  over  In  March  1968  for  a 
one-month  period.  Arrangements  were  made 
which  permitted  him  to  fly  over  any  area  of 
Vietnam  he  wished  to  Inspect  plus  on-the- 
ground  visits  to  any  safe  area.  He  concluded 
that  the  defoliant  program  had  caused  some 
ecological  changes.  Although  single  treat- 
ment on  semldeclduous  forest  would  cause 
inconsequential  changes,  repeated  treat- 
ments could  kill  enough  trees  to  permit  In- 
vasion of  many  sites  by  bamboo.  The  pres- 
ence of  bamboo  would  then  retard  regener- 
ation of  the  forest. 

The  Army  supports  the  need  for  a  more 


detailed  Investigation  of  the  ecological  effects 
of  herbicides  used  In  Vietnam.  Such  an  In- 
vestigation should  be  conducted  In  coordi- 
nation with  other  Interested  agencies.  In 
order  to  get  such  a  study  started,  a  research 
and  development  project  entitled  "Ecological 
Effects  of  the  Military  Use  of  Herbicides  In 
Vietnam"  Is  being  Initiated.  This  study 
would  continue  into  the  post-hostautles 
phase. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
herbicide  program  is  to  protect  friendly  forces 
and  conserve  manpower.  The  following  ex- 
amples should  demonstrate  the  success  of 
the  defoliation  effort  In  Vietnam: 

1.  Major  defoliation  has  been  accomplished 
In  War  Zone  C.  Prior  to  defoliation,  7 
brigades  were  necessary  to  main  US/OVN 
presence.  During  1967,  after  defoliation  only 
3  brigades  were  required. 

2.  The  Commander  of  Naval  Forces  In  Viet- 
nam in  a  report  to  General  Abrams  stated: 
"As  you  know,  a  major  concern  Is  the  vege- 
tation along  the  main  shipping  channel.  Tour 
continuing  efforts  under  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous flying  oondltlo(ns.  In  keeping  this  area 
and  the  adjacent  Inland  areas  devoid  of  vege- 
tation have  contributed  considerably  in  deny- 
ing the  protective  cover  from  which  to  am- 
bush the  Blow-moving  merchant  ships  and 
US  Navy  craft." 

3.  In  1968,  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  First  Field  Force  reported:  "Defoliation 
has  been  effective  In  enhancing  the  success  of 
allied  combat  operations.  Herbicide  opera- 
tions using  C-123  aircraft,  helicopters,  truck 
mounted  and  hand  sprayers  have  become  an 
Integral  part  of  the  II  CTZ  operations  against 
VC/NVA.  The  operations  are  normally  lim- 
ited to  areas  under  VC/NVA  control  remote 
from  population  centers.  The  defoliation  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  enemy 
concealment  and  permitted  Increased  use 
of  supply  routes  by  friendly  units.  Aerial  sur- 
veillance of  enemy  areas  has  Improved  and 
less  security  forces  are  required  to  control 
areas  of  responsibility.  An  overall  result  of 
the  herbicide  program  has  been  to  increase 
friendly  security  and  to  assist  In  returning 
civilians  to  GVN  control." 

4.  The  US  Commander  In  the  m  CTZ  re- 
lated: "Herbicide  operations  have  contrib- 
uted slgnlflcantly  to  allied  combat  operations 
In  the  m  Corps.  Defoliation  is  an  important 
adjunct  to  target  acquisition.  Aerial  photo- 
graphs can  often  be  taken  from  which  Inter- 
preters can  'see  the  ground*  In  areas  that 
previously  were  obscured.  Defoliation  also 
aids  visual  reconnaissance.  USAF  FAC"8 
(forward  air  controllers)  and  US  Army  aerial 
observers  have  discovered  entire  VC  base 
camps  In  defoliated  areas  that  had  previously 
been  overlooked." 

6.  In  the  south  In  the  IV  CTZ,  0-123  herbi- 
cide operations  are  limited.  This  Is  because 
of  the  vast  su-eas  of  valuable  crops  which  are 
not  to  be  destroyed,  even  though  they  may 
be  In  enemy  hands.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mander of  the  rv  Corps  area  In  presenting 
his  evaluation  cited  the  value  of  helicopter 
operations  as  follows:  "A  significant  heU- 
copter  defoliation  mission  was  conducted  In 
the  vicinity  of  SADEC  In  August  1968.  The 
target  area  consisted  of  3  main  canals  which 
converged  and  formed  a  strong  VC  base.  The 
dense  vegetation  permitted  visibility  of  only 
10-15  meters  horizontally  and  nil  vertically. 
The  area  was  sprayed  with  approximately 
735  gallons  of  herbicide  white  and  over  90 
percent  of  the  area  was  defoliated.  As  the 
res\alt  of  the  defoliation,  an  ARVN  battalion 
was  able  to  remain  overnight  In  the  area  for 
the  first  time  In  five  years.  Many  enemy 
bunkers  were  open  to  observation.  Since  the 
defoliation,  the  VC  presence  has  decreased  to 
the  point  that  only  RF/PF  forces  are  now 
necessary  for  local  security." 

6.  As  a  part  of  the  1968  evaluation  report 
of  herbicide  operations,  the  US  Semor  Ad- 


visor In  the  IV  Corps  Tactical  Zone  area  re- 
ported: "A  section  of  National  Highway  4  In 
Phong  Dlnh  Province  was  the  site  for  a  de- 
foliation operation  on  24  June  1968.  Since 
January  1968,  a  series  of  ambushes  was  con- 
ducted against  SVN  convoys  and  troop  move- 
ments. Because  of  the  total  Inability  of 
ground  troops  to  keep  the  area  clear  of  VC, 
this  area  was  sprayed  using  686  gallons  of 
herbicide  White.  The  target  area  was  pri- 
marily coconut  p>alm  and  bancLoa  trees  that 
had  been  abandoned  by  their  owners  for  sev- 
eral years.  During  the  period  of  abandonment 
the  vegetation  had  become  so  dense  that  con- 
voy security  elements  were  not  able  to  see 
more  than  five  meters  Into  the  underbrush 
and  had  to  rely  on  reconalssance  by  fire  to 
discover  the  hidden  enemy.  This  method  of 
protection  had  proven  Ineffective.  Three  HF/ 
PF  companies  with  US  advisors  were  used  to 
secure  the  target  for  the  helicopter  operation 
In  addition  to  an  armored  cavalry  troop.  Since 
the  defoliation  mission  was  completed,  con- 
voys have  used  the  highway  2  or  3  times  a 
week  without  attack  or  harassment.  Only 
one  RF  platform  has  remained  In  the  area 
to  provide  local  security  to  the  hamlet  and 
highway." 

7.  In  certain  Instances,  we  know  the  VC 
have  been  forced  to  divert  tactical  units  from 
combat  missions  to  food-procurement  opera- 
tions and  food-transpwrtatlon  tasks,  attest- 
ing to  the  effectiveness  of  the  crop  destruc- 
tion program.  In  local  areas  where  extensive 
crop  destruction  missions  were  conducted, 
VC/NVA  defections  to  GVN  mcreased  as  a 
result  of  low  moral  resulting  princlpcOly 
from  food  shortages. 

The  most  highly  valued  Item  of  equip- 
ment to  field  commanders  In  Vietnam  Is  the 
helicopter.  There  was  some  question  when 
the  helicopter  spray  equipment  wais  first  pro- 
cured whether  field  commanders  would  di- 
vert the  use  of  helicopters  from  combat  oper- 
ations for  herbicide  spray  operations.  The 
very  fact  that  the  commanders  have  used 
their  helicopter  spray  equipment  to  the  fuU- 
est  and  have  asked  for  more  Is  certainly 
proof  that  herbicide  operations  have  been 
helpful  In  protecting  the  American  soldier 
and  contributing  to  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ground  combat  mission. 

CONCLUSION 

Gentlemen,  we  have  presented  to  you  in 
as  complete  and  candid  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible the  life-saving  usage  that  we  have 
made  of  riot  control  agents  and  herbicides  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  policies  under  which 
this  usage  has  taken  place.  We  believe  this 
usage  has  been  wise  and  has  been  accom- 
plished with  restraint.  The  result  Is  that  our 
forces  have  tieen  better  able  to  accomplish 
their  mission  with  significantly  reduced  U.S. 
and  Vietnamese  casualties. 


CDLEBRA 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Navy  shelling  and  bombing  of  the  In- 
habited island  of  Culebra,  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  have 
learned  of  the  situation  from  the  fine 
series  of  articles  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal,  and  through  the  efforts  of  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  I  have 
read  the  report  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate, 
approving  the  Navy  plan  to  lease  an  ad- 
ditional third  of  the  7.000-acre  island  of 
Culebra.  I  am  not  convinced  that  no  sat- 
isfactory alternatives  are  available  to 
the  Navy.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Nation 
operating  as  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torialized: 
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Even  though  the  Navy  finds  Culebr»  • 
convenient  area  for  If  training  operaUo^ 
we  cannot  aflord  as  a  Nation  to  get  Into  Uie 
J^t^  of  putting  bombs  ahead  of  people. 


The  Navy  has  been  operating  *i  Cule- 
bra  for  about  35  years,  with  the  degree  of 
training  sharply  increasing  in  the  1^1 
3  years  I  fear  that  the  Navy  has  been 
basically  insensiUve  to  the  increasing  op- 
position of  the  VS.  ci^^^^'i^.S 
OUebra.  Fisherman  have  had  to  adjust 

to  changing  bombing  schedul^.^Wj 
in  and  out  of  the  island  have  to  be  cleared 
with  the  Navy.  recreaUon  and  wJ^dUfe 
are  limited  due  to  expanded  operaUons— 
Culebrans  are  prisoners  on  their  own  Is- 
land. I  suggest  more  ^vesUgaUcm  into 
the   possible   appUcation   of   "tiflf^jy 
constnwted  islands.  It  is  my  understand- 
Sg  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)    ^ten^to 
nursue  this  matter  through  his  Armed 
services  Subcommittee  on  MUitanr  C<m- 
struction.  I  hope  his  efforts  to  find  m 
equitable  solution  will  be  successful.  If 
not.  I  am  prepared,  unless  the  Navy  por- 
tion is  substantially  stronger  than  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be.  to  support  the  amendment 
offered   by    the   distl^ulshed    Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Qoodkll)  to  block 
the   Navy   from   continued   shelling   of 
Culebra.  I  understand  that  this  one  Is- 
sue has  united  aU  poUtical  groups  to 
Puerto  Rico.  It  has  given  the  independ- 
ent     party— those      wishing      to      see 
iSerto    Rico    completely    independ^J 
from  the  United  States— fuel  for  their 

'^I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  letters  I  have  re- 
wived  from  Ramon  FeUciano  Mayor  of 
culebra.  and  Rafael  HernMid^  Colon. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Wca 
AS  a  basic  matter  of  regard  for  hunum 
life  it  is  imperative  that  the  Navy  de- 
vis^  an  alternative  to  the  continued 
shelling  of  Culebra. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


considerable  evidence  that  8uP«f»°' ai^**'^" 
tlve  sites  which  are  all  uninhabited  are 
avaUable  for  sub-shelUng  which  would  obvi- 
ate   such    a    serious    human    and    political 

"^'A^^the  Washington  Post  editorializes  "even 
though  the  Navv  finds  Culebra  a  convenient 
area  for  Its  training  operations,  we  cannot 
aflord  as  a  nation  to  get  Into  the  posture  of 
putting  bombs  ahead  of  people". 
Sincerely  yours, 

rataxl  HbrnAndez  Colon. 

President  of  the  Senate. 


COMMONWKAITH  OF  PtTKRTO 

RICXJ,  Sknate. 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 

August  13, 1970. 

Hon.  RoBwr  W.  Packwood. 
a.S.  Senate.  Capitol  Building, 

"'SrK.^.'^Tou  are  undoubtedly  aware 
of  the  growing  concern  in  Puerto  Rico  re- 
gardlng  the  Navy's  shelling  and  bombmg  of 
fhT  inhabited  Uland  of  Culeb«.  wl»lc^ Jf 
p^  of  the  commonwealth  of  P^ertoJ^=°- 
This  has  now  produced  a  human  and  politi- 
cal problem  of  considerable  gravity  on  which 
I  wish  to  soUclt  your  help. 

senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  Is  trying  to  find 
m  satisfactory  solution  within  his  Armwl 
Services  Sub-Commlttee  and  Senators  Oood- 
eU  and  Cranston  have  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment  to  the  MlUtary  Procurement  Authori- 
zation Act  (HR  17123)  which  would  pre- 
clude the  use  of  funds  provided  therein  for 
shelUng  or  bombardment  of  Culebra  and  its 

**^i'S^S.  ^^'^t  you  back  Senator  Jackson  In 
hU  efforts  and  that  you  vote  for  the  Goodell- 
Ciunston  amendment  If  this  ?«>'«»*«,  »^ 
the  only  means  of  ending  the  n»»»l  sheUlng. 
Puerw  Rlcans  are  unanimous  in  beUe^^^ 
that  the  situation  has  become  intolerable 
and  that  the  shelling  should  stop,  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  Culebrans  but  also  In 
the  interest  of  continued  warm  relatloris 
with  the  United  States.  Moreover,  there  is 


OoBiERNO  Municipal  de  CiTLBBaA, 
Culebra,  Puerto  Rico.  August  13. 1970. 
Senator  Robbrt  W.  Packwood 
senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C.  ^.^^^n 

DEAR  SENATOR  PACKWOOD :  Seuators  Ooodell 
and  Cranston  are  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  Military  Procurement  Bill  which  would 
end  Navy's  use  of  our  small  Island  as  a  prac- 
Uce  target  area  prohibiting  the  further  ex- 
penditure funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  condlUons  Imposed  on  our  lives  and 
the  restriction  of  our  a^lUty  to  develop  our 
resources  which  have  resulted  from  the 
Navy's  practice  have  received  wide  attention 
in  Uie  Jrees.  Both  the  New  York  TtoM  and 
the  Washington  Post,  have  published  edlto- 
rials  pointing  out  the  InJusUce  suffered  by 
our  people  and  asking  the  Navy  to  find  some 
othefplace  to  test  Its  weapons.  The  Influen- 
tial magazine.  Armed  Forces  Journal,  In- 
vesUKated  the  situation  In  detail  and,  in  the 
first  of  a  scries  of  articles  (May  23. 1970) .  con- 
eluded:  "Our  hearts  are  with  the  United 
States  Navy,  but  not  Culebra.  Not  now.  Our 
biases,  our  opinions  have  shifted  from  the 
Navy's  side  to  the  Culebran's  as  we  ^<^^^ 
down  and  checked  out  the  story  on  these 

^^1^  writing  to  you  to  ask  your  support  to 
bring  justice  to  our  people.  I  hope  that  as  you 
become  aware  of  the  facts  In  the  case  that 
you^  wUl  support  the  Ooodell-Cranston 
Amendment  to  the  Military  BUI. 

If  you  require  further  information,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me.  The  firm  Cov- 
InKton  and  Burling  In  Washington  Is  repre- 
senting tiie  municipality  of  Culebra  on  pro 
bono  publico  basis  without  fee.  Mr.  Richard 
D  Copaken  of  that  firm  will  be  glad  to  sup- 
ply any  information  which  you  might  requ^ 
If  It  Is  more  convenient  for  you  to  reach  him 
than  It  18  for  you  to  caU  me.  ,.^.,„    j 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration.  I 
remain 

Sincerely. 

Ramon  Feliciano. 

Mayor  of  Culebra. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HANSEN 
Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
has  been  recognized  by  many  of  us  to  the 
Senate  for  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  oU  and  gas  industry  and 
the  importance  of  those  energy  fuels  to 
the  economic  well-being  and  national 
security  of  our  Nation. 

The  Wyoming  State  Tribune  of  Chey- 
enne also  recognized  the  part  my  good 
friend  Chirr  Hansen  has  played  in  the 
interest  of  U.S.  self-sufficiency  to  its 
principal  source  of  energy. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  that  newspaper 
paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  Senator  Hamskn 
for  the  part  he  has  played  to  resolving 

that  controversy.  ,  ,^  *  *»,»  «,»i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eai- 

torial  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record. 

as  follows: 


Hansen  Hklpko  Cabbt  th«  Day 
While  many  members  of  Congress,  gover- 
nors and  other  public  oflK^^f.^'"  Pi*^*^ 
an  important  role  in  beating  back  an  effort 
to  change  the  ll-year-old  oil  import  quota 
system  to  a  tariff  plan,  to  the  detriinent  of 
tith  the  consuming  public  as  well  as  the 
domestic  oil  Industry,  perhaps  no  one  indi- 
vidual has  been  so  outstanding  in  leading 
the  opposition  to  this  Idea  as  Sen.  Cliff 
Hansen  of  Wyoming.  .mt,i»« 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  White 
Hou^  announcement  this  week  that  the 
U.S.  would  continue  with  the  oil  Import 
quota  plan  Instead  of  adopting  »  tariff  as 
had  bien  recommended  by  the  Pr««WenV8 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports  must  go  to  the 
Wyoming  Republican  whose  determination 
zeal  and  energy  have  projected  him  to  the 
forefront  as  a  champion  of   the  oil  quota 

^''i^'e  noted  yesterday  In  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  regard  to  one  aspect  of  this 
controversy,  the  Wyoming  Republican  has 
~^t«lly  warned  of  the  P*««l*>ly,^'f|f,^ 
coSequences  of  a  policy  that  would  increw. 
the  dependence  of  this  country  o^  ^of'^n 
oU  partlcuuny  from  the  Middle  East,  to  the 
consequent  endangering  of  the  domestic 
T>etK>leum  Industry. 

Some  Idea  of  the  problem  that  faced  the  oil 
states  and  their  spokesmen  such  as  Senators 
Hansen  of  Wyoming.  Henry  BelUnon  of  Okla- 
homa  and  John  Tower  at  Texas  may  be 
gathered  from  a  speech  delivered  on  the 
Lnate  floor  on  Aug.  3  by  Sen.  T^oma-  J. 
Mclntyre.  D.,  NB..  attacking  the  oil  Import 

^"to^e  past.  Senator  Hansen  has  pointed 
out  the  somewhat  incongruous  position  or 
New  England  lavraiakers  who  continue  to 
seek  grelter  protection  for  their  manufac- 
tured goods  yet  oppose  the  same  »ort  of 
protection  for  products  that  are  not  In- 
dlgenous  to  their  constituencies,  as  with 
textiles  and  shoes.  ,     ,       . 

In  his  Aug.  3  speech,  Mclntyre  deplored 
the  failure  of  the  public  to  be  fully  Informed 
of  the  Issues  of  the  oil  Import  program  vs. 
a  tariff  system,  and  charged  that  the  domes- 
tic ouSdustry  enjoyed  a  •!  .mllUon  a  day 
subsidy;  and  he  concluded:  "What  Is  truly 
incredible,  however.  U  not  t^at  advocates  of 
th^  on  industry's  position,  with  personid 
and  financial  ties  to  the  oU  community,  hold 
government  positions  and  are  active  m  ««- 
ting  oil  pollcV-but  that  the  rest  of  us  have 
a«lpted  this  situation  and  have  bought 
SSf  bin  of  goods  for  year.  '^'^  "  '^ 
so  obviously  and  outrageously  conti-ary  to 
the  public  interest." 

Next  day  Hansen  who  was  not  present 
when  Mclntyre  made  his  speech,  was  on  his 
feet  in  the  Senate  with  a  reply  which  not 
only  rejected  Mclntyre's  charges  but  pro- 
vided an  excellent  capsule  argument  for 
continuation  of  oil  Import  quotes: 

said  the  Wyoming  senator:  "Flret,  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shlre llT^Tam  not  one  of  those  oU  Industry 
advocates  'wltii  personal  and  AnancUa  ties 
to  the  oil  community.'  Second  I  "g^et  that 
he  bought  tills  -bin  of  goods'  for  so  many 
yeart  ^en  It  was  actually  a  bargain,  but  now 
?hat  the  bargain  r«tes  have  been  suckwl  into 
the  Middle  East  caldron,  he  would  ha'ejf 
Sylng  more  for  Imported  oil  tiian  our  own. 
■■I  own  no  oU  stock,  no  oU  or  gas  royalty, 
nor  any  Interest  in  any  oU  and  gas  com- 
pany." said  Hansen.  "I  do.  however  comW" 
It  in  Xixe  public  interest  to  do  what  I  can  to 
«e  that  this  country  never  has  to  submit 
to  foreign  blackmail  for  the  oU  and  gas  that 
provides  tiiree-fourths  of  our  energy  require- 
ments and  without  which  all  transportation 
and  most  industry  would  come  to  a  grinding 

halt."  1 4.1,. 

Hansen  recounted  the  circumstances  of  the 
1867  Arab-IsraeU  war  when  the  Arab  nations 
hljted  all  OU  shipments  to  fe  ^««V^ 
Middle  Bast  developments  that  have  createa 
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a  worldwide  tanker  shortage,  and  the  recent 
sharp  Increase  In  prices  for  foreign  domestic 
crude  oil  now  making  It  more  expensive  than 
U.S.-produced  oil. 

Hansen  pointed  out  that  In  addition  to 
the  current  $4.26  to  $4.55  per  barrel  price 
for  foreign  oil  as  delivered  to  East  Coast 
ports,  a  tariff  of  $1.36  per  barrel  as  advocated 
by  the  proponents  of  the  tariff  plan  would 
raise  the  price  for  foreign  oU  to  $5.60  a  barrel 
compared  with  a  delivered  price  of  $3.80  for 
oil  produced  In  this  country. 

"But  this  is  not  all."  said  Hansen  in  his 
Aug.  4  speech.  "A  critical  natural  gas  short- 
age is  now  Imminent  In  the  Northeast  and 
imports  of  liquified  natural  gas,  at  more  than 
double  the  cost  of  domestic  gas,  would  add 
another  $6  billion  to  consumer  costs." 

This  would  further  heighten  the  domestic 
energy  crisis  by  discouraging  U.S.  exploration 
for  oil  and  gas  reserves  which  are  needed 
not  only  now,  but  will  be  at  some  time  In  the 
future,  possibly  In  greater  degree,  and  could 
prove  critical  In  time  of  International  crisis 
when  foreign  petroleum  sources  are  cut  off 
and  denied  to  this  country. 

Senator  Hansen  and  his  feUow  oU  state 
colleagues  apparently  have  won  the  battle, 
at  least  for  the  time  being  and  credit  Is  due 
their  diligence  and  perseverance  In  carrying 
the  day  against  formidable  odds. 


TRIBDTE  TO  ROY  CHUOO 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  Roy  Chugg  of  Providence.  Utah. 
When  Mr.  Chugg  was  a  young  man.  his 
feet  were  severely  frostbitten  while  he 
was  out  feeding  cattle,  and  he  lost  much 
of  the  circulation  to  them.  Later  they 
were  frozen  agato  and  he  eventually  had 
to  have  both  legs  amputated  at  the  hips. 

Well,  what  do  you  do  when  a  thing 
like  that  happens  to  you?  This  is  the  way 
Mr.  Chugg  answered  that  question: 

I  had  to  quit  farming  and  was  about 
down  and  out.  but  I  told  myseU  "You  can't 
Just  quit — you  have  to  earn  a  living." 

With  the  help  of  D.  Ivo  Eames  of 
Boimtiful.  Mr.  Chugg  got  a  loan  of  $150 
through  the  Utah  office  of  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  with  which  he  pur- 
chased the  tools,  equipment,  and  mate- 
rials to  build  a  small  shop  which  he  uses 
to  tie  high-quality  flies  for  fishing  on 
the  fine  trout  streams  of  Utah. 

An  expert  fisherman  all  his  life,  Mr. 
Chugg  had  no  trouble  developtog  his  new 
occupation,  soon  had  the  loan  paid  back, 
and  is  now  supporttog  himself  and  get- 
ting along  very  well. 

This  story  was  recently  featured  to  the 
Deseret  News  of  June  5.  1970. 1  was  im- 
pressed by  the  determtoation  and  initia- 
tive displayed  by  the  way  Mr.  Chugg  re- 
bounded from  his  earlier  misfortunes  to 
lead  a  very  useful  and  active  life  and 
support  himself  to  an  occupation  he  un- 
doubtedly enjoys  very  much. 

The  article  to  the  Deseret  News  also 
mentions  that  the  small  loan  he  received 
came  through  the  economy  opportunity 
loans  program  of  the  FHA  and  tha* 
Utahans  have  the  best  repayment  record 
of  the  Western  States  to  this  program. 
This  prompted  State  PHA  Director  Clar- 
ence A.  Anderson  to  respond: 

Utah's  people  work  hard  and  pay  their 
debts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  real  privilege  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 


Chugg  to  particular  and  to  Utahans  to 
general  for  their  record  to  demonstrating 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  the  dignity 
of  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  prtoted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flt-Ttinc  Expekt  Aims  to  Ple&sx — Pxopli 

AND  Fish 

(By  Jan  Padfield) 

PsoviDENCK,  Cachx  County.— "That  would 

scare  a  fish  right  out  of  the  pond,"  said  Roy 

Chugg  as  he  tied  a  fancy  blue  and  pink  fly. 

"People  go  for  pretty  fUes— fish  dont  care. 

So  I  decorate  some  more  than  others  and 

try  to  please  everybody." 

Edward  LeRoy  Chugg,  68,  fishing  eQ>ert, 
Uves  alone  here  and  does  a  flourishing  busi- 
ness tying  dry  flies  and  repairing  reels  and 
poles,  although  he  only  recently  began  this 
enterprise.  "I  had  to  quit  fanning  and  was 
about  down  and  out.  but  I  told  myself  Tou 
can't  Just  quit  ...  you  have  to  earn  a 
living.' "  he  said,  recalling  the  years  f oUow- 
Ing  ampuUtlon  of  both  legs  at  the  hips — 
one  In  1958,  and  the  other  in  1963. 

"I  tried  several  things.  Including  box  mak- 
buy  the  lumber.  Finally,  I  even  had  to  accept 
Ing,  but  couldn't  even  get  ahead  enough  to 
a  little  welfare. 

•Nothing  worked  out  well  until  three 
years  ago  a  fellow  named  Eames  came  along 
and  offered  encouragement,  and,  after  con- 
siderable Investigation,  financial  help.  After 
learning  I  was  a  Ufetlme  fisherman  he  sxig- 
gested  I  might  tie  fUes. 

"My  friend  In  Melville,  Lee  Jessup,  said 
he'd  give  me  a  few  lessons.  My  eyesight  was 
good  for  the  close  work,  but  I  didn't  think 
I'd  ever  be  able  to  tie  the  Uttle  ones. 

"It  was  lucky  for  me  when  Ivo  Eames 
came  along."  he  said.  (D.  Ivo  Eames.  Bounti- 
ful, U  chief  of  operating  locms  for  the  Utah 
office  of  Farmers  Home  Administration,  a 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Eamee  said  that  agency  made  Chugg  a  $150 
loan  to  buy  carpentry  tools,  lumber  and 
equipment  to  tie  files.) 

"The  community  can  point  with  pride  to 
Roy  Chugg.  He  rapidly  developed  a  sklU  for 
tying  high  quality  files.  His  loan  was  repaid 
In  fxill.  He  feels  very  Independent  and  does 
not  want  nor  need  to  borrow  more  money," 
Eames  said. 

Keeping  hotise  for  himself  Is  not  too  dUB- 
ctUt,  and  Roy  uses  the  large  kitchen  of  his 
old  rock  home  as  a  workshop  area.  His  son 
works  In  Ogden,  but  returns  home  most 
weekends  and  enjoys  dad's  cooking.  A 
daughter,  living  In  Pocatello,  helps  him  with 
the  most  difficult  housecleaning. 

Roy  plants  a  big  garden  every  spring  and 
cares  for  It  himself,  weeding,  watering  and 
hoeing.  In  a  small  pasture  behind  his  home  Is 
a  small  herd  of  sheep  from  which  he  sells 
wool  to  the  local  wool  pool.  Difficult  tasks 
are  quite  ordinary  for  him.  Recently  he  got 
up  on  a  tall  shed  and  mended  the  roof. 

But  fishing  Is  Roy's  chief  Interest.  "These 
flies  have  to  be  Just  so.  Plsh  are  better  edu- 
cated than  they  used  to  be  .  .  .  especially  the 
natives  and  German  Browns.  If  there's 
too  much  hair  they  Jvist  let  the  fly  go  by 

.  .  fish  like  the  body  of  the  fiy  .  .  .  and 
the  hackle,  made  of  chicken  feathers,  helps 
float  It."  he  explained. 

A  different  size  feather  Is  needed  for  every 
size  hook,  and  the  color  must  be  Juart  right 
. . .  black,  dirty-white,  grey,  brown,  red.  Theee 
are  made  mostly  from  chicken  neck  feathers. 

"One  fellow  wanted  $4  Just  for  the  neck  of 
a  dead  chicken,"  he  snorted  indlgantly.  Usu- 
ally people  donf  want  the  neck  of  the 
chicken.  I'll  raise  my  own  before  ni  pay 
that  price." 

So  he  raised  about  50  chicks,  sold  the  hens 
and  killed  the  roosters,  preeervlng  the  necks 


by  rubbing  them  with  salt.  He  also  Imports 
peacock  feathers  from  Minnesota. 

"Black  gnat,"  "blue  quill,"  "green  cricked, 
"renegade,"  "muddler,"  and  "sandy  mite" 
(made  frc«n  deer  hair)  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
new  and  successful  files  he  has  Invented, 
mostiy  for  trout  fishing.  Many  friends  take 
him  fishing  to  try  out  the  fUes.  "Once  we  got 
two  limits,  all  with  one  fiy,"  he  smiled. 

"A  dry  fly  T"ft"  Is  a  real  artist.  They  WMit 
t^iro  com  and  cheese  as  bait  because  only 
'Rainbows'  go  for  that  stuff,"  he  said. 

Roy  can't  fish  streams  anymore,  but  spends 
a  lot  of  time  at  lakes  and  reservoirs.  "It  gets 
In  your  blood  and  you're  more  addicted  than 
a  booze  hound,"  he  confesses.  Many  coUege 
students  from  nearby  Utah  State  University 
stop  by  for  advice  and  chatter. 

One  pretty  girl  Is  a  regular  at  picking  up 
Roy  for  a  day  of  of  angling.  "She  hates  tak- 
ing flah  off  the  line,  but  I  say  "If  you're  going 
to  fish,  dont  bring  them  to  me  to  get  off  the 
hook,"  he  said. 

A  loyal  "Aggie"  fan.  he  has  rarely  mlsaed 
a  home  basketball  game  In  the  past  decade. 
"They're  mighty  nice  to  me  and  always  have 
my  place  saved  by  the  score-keepers  table." 

His  problems  began  when  Roy  was  15  and 
out  feeding  cattie.  His  feet  were  frostbitten 
and  much  of  the  circulation  lost.  A  frisky 
horse  stepped  on  one  foot  and  Infection  fol- 
lowed. Later,  whUe  working  on  construction 
of  Bushnell  General  Army  Hospital  (now  In- 
termountaln  Indian  School)  at  Brlgham 
City,  his  feet  were  frozen  again.  EventuaUy 
amputation  was  necessary. 

"I  get  along  fine  now.  I  have  a  few  dollars 
ahead.  My  biggest  problem  Is  getting  some- 
place to  spend  my  money,"  he  Joked. 

Clarence  A.  Anderson,  state  director,  FHA, 
said  Economic  Opportimity  Loans  enable  low 
income  rural  people  to  establish  small  en- 
terprises. These  funds  also  cover  fanning, 
buying  sheep  or  cattie  and  cooperatives  that 
provides  services,  supplies  or  facilities  to  rural 
people,  made  through  a  nationwide  county 
office  system. 

Loans  up  to  $3,500  can  be  made  to  buy 
t'X)ls  for  men  with  carpentry  or  mechanical 
skills,  to  purchase  sewing  machines  and  other 
ecviipment  for  seamstresses,  and  hundreds  of 
other    smaU    family    enterprises,    Anderson 

said. 

Utah's  total  U  448  loans  totaling  $942,730 
since  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
was  passed,  and  her  repayment  record  Is  bet- 
ter than  aU  other  Western  states.  "Utah's  peo- 
ple work  hard  and  pay  their  debts."  Anderson 
said. 

AGED  HAVE  TRANSPORTATION 
WOES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  at  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  witnesses  have  told  us  that 
the  elderly  have  two  overriding  problems. 

First,  of  course,  is  inadequate  tocome  to 
retirement,  totensifled  by  rapidly  rising 
medical  costs. 

And  the  second  concern  is  that  older 
Americans  carmot  find  suitable  trans- 
portation at  prices  they  can  afford. 

The  problem  is  so  severe  that  millions 
of  elderly  persons— whether  they  live  to 
congested  cities  or  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas — are  trapped  withto  walking 
distance  of  their  homes  or  apartments. 

This  not  only  accentuates  the  isolation 
of  the  aged,  but  it  also  denies  them 
urgently  needed  services  through  forced 
immobility. 

Earlier  this  month.  I  totroduced  with 
bipartisan  support  S.  4246.  the  Older 
Americans  Transportation  Services  De- 
velopment Act.  This  bill  would  authorize 
a  special  emphasis  program  on  transpor- 
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tation  research  and  demonstration  (or 
the  aged. 

For  elderly  persons,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  could  provide  an  effective 
means  to  counteract  isolation,  which 
often  leads  to  loneliness,  despair  and 
even  death. 

Moreover,  an  excellent  article  by  Ted 
Schuchat  documents  with  compelling 
evidence  the  severity  of  the  transporta- 
tion problem  for  the  elderly.  In  addition, 
it  provides  persuasive  reasons  for  prompt 
and  favorable  cwislderation  of  the  Older 
Americans  Transportation  Services  De- 
velopment Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AcKD  Havs  Tkaksfoxt  Woks 

(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States  is 

the  only  country  In  the  world  that  consult* 

Its  teen-agers  on  world  Eiffalrs  and  tells  Its 

older  persons  to  go  orut  and  play." 

Constance  MldJtlff,  director  of  the  Paterson 
municipal  OtBce  on  Aging,  amused  Senators 
with  this  observation  at  a  Committee  session 
last  year. 

"Even  U  the  older  citizen  accepted  this 
admonition,"  she  said,  "he  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  getting  to  the  playground  "  Thus, 
she  wittily  pointed  out  the  crucial  importance 
to  senior  citizens. 

It  Is  the  third  largest  Item  In  the  average 
retired  couple's  budget,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Only  food  and  shelter  account  for  more  than 
spending  for  transportation,  which  takea 
nearly  nine  cents  of  every  retirement  dollar. 
"When  a  person  Is  old  and  perhaps  weak- 
ened by  pain  and  Illness,  transportation  will 
not  be  used  unless  It  Is  convenient  and  unless 
It  Is  reasonably  priced.  And  that  Is,  too  often, 
not  the  case  today."  Senator  Harrrlson  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  D-NJ.  said  recently. 

For  most  older  people,  transportation 
means  a  public  bus  or  transit  system,  since 
only  15  percent  have  drivers'  licenses.  Yet 
mass  transit  systems  are  deteriorating  In 
most  communities  and  even  dlsappeerlng  in 
many  rviral  areas. 

"We  have  no  public  trmnsportatlon  system 
In  the  State  of  Maine  that  Is  worth  a  hoot," 
the  state  health  commL&sloner  once  told  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  "Tor  all 
practical  purposes,  we  have  no  public  trans- 
portation system." 

"The  problem  is  so  severe  that  millions 
o*  elderly  Americans — whether  they  live 
in  the  heart  of  urban  areas  or  In  remote 
rural  reaches — may  be  said  to  live  under 
house  arrest,"  Senator  Williams  said.  "In 
fact,  the  US.  Commissioner  of  Aging  recently 
said  that  too  many  elderly  live  in  what 
amounts  to  sclitsiry  confinement. 

"They  have  no  way  to  reach  destinations 
that  are  vital  to  them — their  physicians  and 
clinics,  their  friends  and  family,  their  Social 
Security  offices,  their  churches  and  senior 
centers,  and  perks  and  public  buildings 
meant  to  serve  them  as  well  as  younger  peo- 
ple." he  continued. 

Senator  Williams  Is  both  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  au- 
thor of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964.  He  combined  these  two  Interests  at 
a  recent  meeting  on  transportation  problems 
of  older  people  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  U.S.  Df- 
partment  of  Hoiislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 
There  the  Senator  called  for  assessment 


of  the  off-hour,  reduced  fares  now  offered 
to  older  people  in  34  cities.  'There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  rldershlp  has  actually 
increased  in  New  York  City  since  a  reduced 
fare  plan  went  into  effect,"  he  said,  "and 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  btis  com- 
panies could  actually  increase  revenues  with 
such  plans  elsewhere." 

Availability  and  cost  are  not  the  only 
problems  faced  by  the  senior  cltieen  who 
wants  to  get  across  town  to  a  clinic  or  a 
recreational  program. 

"The  older  person  often  would  rather 
stay  at  home  than  undergo  the  sometimes 
monumental  task  of  reading,  decoding,  de- 
ciphering, and  comprehending  a  bus,  train, 
or  transit  timetable,"  Louis  A.  Gelwicks  told 
the  conference  on  transportation  and  the 
aging. 

Older  people  also  suffer  from  lack  of  shel- 
tered seating  while  awaiting  their  bus. 
awkward  stairs,  few  places  to  hold.  Jolting 
stops  and  starts,  and  surly  faretakers.  So 
serious  are  these  problems  that  a  report  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  has 
called  for  specialized  transit  systems  for  the 
aged  and  handicapped  in  every  city  of  100,- 
000  population  or  greater. 

"Senior  Citizens  A-Oo-Go"  has  become 
part  of  the  life  of  six  counties  in  western 
Idaho.  This  project  provides  transportation 
with  two  used  buses.  In  Prince  Georges 
County,  Maryland,  six  buses  driven  by  retired 
drivers  carry  oldsters  to  and  from  their 
golden  age  clubs. 

At  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  "Dlal-A-Bus"  idea  is  being  developed. 
People  needing  transportation  would  call 
on  the  telephone,  and  a  small  bus  would 
come  to  their  door.  Routing  would  be  ar- 
ranged by  computer. 

Very  much  Interested  in  the  Dial-A-Bus 
concept.  Senator  Williams  has  asked  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  to  spend 
a  reasonable  and  proper  share  of  its  research 
money  on  this  and  other  projects  that  could 
be  significant  for  the  elderly,  the  disabled, 
and  many  others. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  HAWAII 
ISLANDERS 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
today  to  pwiy  tribute  to  the  professional 
baseball  team  in  my  home  State,  the 
Hawaii  Islanders,  which  over  the  week- 
end clinched  the  Pacific  Coast  League 
Southern  Division  pennant  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history. 

A  national  magazine — Sports  Illus- 
trated— this  week  described  our  Islanders 
as  "the  best  show  in  town";  and  this  de- 
scription is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
some  400.000  f«ms  turned  out  this  year 
to  watch  our  excellent  Triple  A  ball  club. 

Even  without  a  pennant-winning  team, 
our  attendsmce  is  high  compared  with 
our  mainland  opponents  In  the  PCL.  Last 
season,  more  than  300,000  spectators 
went  to  the  ball  park  in  Honolulu  to 
cheer  on  their  favorite  team. 

For  this  reason,  all  the  credit  for  this 
season's  outstanding  performance  can- 
not go  to  the  team  and  its  management. 
In  saying  this,  I  do  not  intend  to  mini- 
mize their  great  feat,  and  I  do  congratu- 
late each  and  every  one  of  these  athletes 
on  their  achievement. 

But  I  want  to  commend,  also,  the  loyal 
fans  who  have,  over  the  past  decade, 
supported  the  Hawaii  Islanders,  win  or 
lose,  and  who  now  must  share  some  of 
the  credit  for  cheering  the  1970  teato 
victory  in  the  PCL  Southern  Division. 


TWO  SIDES  OP  THE  CONSUMER 

com 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  voices  in  America  today 
is  the  voice  of  the  consumer.  Men  and 
women  who  for  years  have  been  frus- 
trated about  shoddy  goods  and  unful- 
filled contracts  and  meaningless  war- 
ranties, and  raised  their  voices  in  pro- 
test only  to  have  them  bounce  against 
seemingly  brick  walls,  have  suddenly 
found  themselves  being  listened  to  very 
carefully  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
head  offices  of  industry.  In  fact,  in  my 
role  as  chsdrman  of  the  Senate  Consiuner 
Subcommittee,  I  devote  a  good  deal  of 
time  myself  to  listening  to  the  buying 
public  and  trying  to  see  that  they  get 
a  fair  deal. 

But  how  about  the  businessman?  He 
has  a  side  too.  Does  he  not  deserve  equal 
time  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story? 

Take  the  grocer,  for  example.  He  puts 
up  with  a  great  deal  from  a  certain  class 
of  customer — the  tomato  pincher,  the 
cherry  eaters,  the  candy  bar  snatchers, 
to  mention  a  few.  Every  customer  who 
insists  that  his  grocer  give  him  value  re- 
ceived for  every  penny  he  spends  might 
well  ask  himself,  "Do  I  help  to  keep 
down  expenses  for  him,  so  that  he  can 
keep  his  prices  low  for  me?" 
,  The  question  is  very  well  put  in  a 
coliunn  written  by  Ray  Nelson  and  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Logan,  Utah,  Herald  Jour- 
nal. I  ask  unsoiimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  CamcisM  Ooes  Both  Wats 
(By  Ray  Nelson) 
'     Consumer  protection  is  not  an  entirely  one- 
sided coin. 

The  Uly-whlte  role  in  which  Uterally  hun- 
dreds of  consumer  protection  bills  place  the 
consumer  overlooks  one  vitally  important 
area  where  consumers  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  what  they  feel  are  higher  than 
necessary  prices  in  markets. 

A  staff  writer  for  a  major  daily  newspaper 
comes  up  with  a  siunmary  of  some  of  the 
offensive  practices  of  barg^-huntlng  con- 
sumers that  can  only  be  described  as  ir- 
responsible. 

These  practices  cause  loss  to  the  mer- 
chants that  mtist  be  paid  for  by  all  cus- 
tomers. 

Among  the  offenses  mentioned,  of  course, 
are  the  women  who  pinch  fruit  to  see  If  it  la 
ripe.  As  one  consumer  expert  comments,  "If 
the  fruit  is  rtpe,  It  becomes  ruined,  and  U 
not  yet  ripe.  It  will  be  bruised." 

Another  observation  of  the  expert:  "Men 
love  to  stand  by  the  produce  counter  eating 
grapes  or  other  looee  fruits  while  their  wivea 
shop.  Also,  you  see  people  pick  up  candy  bars, 
unwrap  them  and  eat  them,  rationalizing 
that  if  they're  going  to  spend  $20  on  gro- 
ceries, the  store  owes  it  to  them." 

Two  thirds  of  aU  cherries  are  eaten  before 
they  reach  the  check-out  stand.  Bottles  ac- 
cidentally knocked  off  a  shelf,  eggs  broken  as 
the  cartons  are  carelessly  opened,  lettuce 
leaves  lost  when  a  customer  sorts  the  bin 
looking  for  the  beet  head,  and  soft  drtnka 
consumed  in  the  store  are  but  a  few  of  the 
"ineonsiderations"  of  consumers  when  tJiey 
go  into  markets. 

Often  shoppers  leave  frozen  food  Items 
where  they  thaw  if  they  happen  to  change 
their  mind  about  purchasing  them. 

"Anyone  familiar  with  the  narrow  margin 
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on  which  modem,  high-volume,  low  mark- 
up reUU  dlstribuUon  operates  can  imder- 
aUnd  why  the  Irresponsibility  of  consum- 
ers can  result  In  higher  prices,"  commented 
one  market  manager. 

Supermarkets  operate  on  a  margin  of  a  cent 
<»■  less  per  dollar  of  sales.  And  the  necessary 
foods  take  less  of  the  oonsumers'  dispoeable 
dollar  than   ever  before. 


PROTECTION  OF  NEW  YORK 
POSTAL  UNIONS 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  clarify,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory, the  Intent  of  the  Senate  as  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  17070,  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of 
1970,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  for  postal 
unions  which  do  not  now  have  national 
exclusive  recognition  rights. 

On  August  3,  in  the  course  of  explicat- 
ing to  the  Senate  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  17070,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  of  this  body  (Mr.  McGei) 
made  the  following  comments  on  that 
question: 

On  coUectlve  bargaining,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House  so  that  postal  imlona 
which  are  not  craft  units  will  have  at  least 
the  opportimlty,  subject  to  recognition  pro- 
cedures by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  to  compete  for  recognition.  In  the 
transitional  bargaining  phase  this  year,  only 
the  unions  having  national  exclusive  recog- 
nition wiU  be  the  bargaining  agent.  That 
transitional  contract  wUl  not  interfere  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board's  ulti- 
mate determination  for  another  bargaining 
unit  if  it  determines  that  is  the  right  thing 
to  do. — Congressional  Recoko,  p.  26954. 

On  August  6.  Representative  Udall,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  ex- 
plained the  conference's  resolution  of 
that  question  to  House  Members  as  fol- 
lows: 

While  the  Senate  has  provisions  in  its  bUl 
to  allow  only  national  craft  recognition,  the 
House  allowed  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  decide  the  appropriate  unit.  In  the 
conference,  the  Hotise  version  prevailed. 
Some  have  Interpreted  this  to  mean  that  we 
believe  the  NLRB  should  decide  on  local 
units  as  appropriate  units  for  ptirposes  at 
collective  bargaining.  Nothing  could  be  more 
mistaken.  What  the  conferees  meant  is  that 
the  NLRB  should  apply  those  guidelines 
normally  applied  In  the  private  sector  and 
decide  the  appropriate  unit  on  that  basis. 
They  should  not  look  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  prevailed  In  this  area  as  any  indicator 
of  preference  for  national  or  local  units,  craft 
or  otherwise. — Congressional  Recohd,  p. 
27604. 

When  the  phrase  "national  exclusive" 
was  stricken  from  page  281,  lines  8  and 
9,  of  the  Senate  version  of  the  postal  re- 
organization bill — S.  3842 — it  was  made 
clear  that  the  intent  of  the  Senate  in 
taking  that  action  was  to  preserve  the 
option  of  allowing  unions  without  na- 
tional exclusive  recognition  to  retain  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  under  the  new 
Postal  Reorganization  Act.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mo-ler) 
explicitly  made  the  point  on  June  30  that 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
left  open  the  option  of  allowing  such  in- 
dependent New  York  unions  as  the  Na- 
tional Postal  Union — NPU — and  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Postal  Employees— 


NAPEJ— the  right  to  bargain  under  the 
new  act — Congressional  Record,  page 
22332. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  McGee)  concurred  in  Mr. 
Miller's  point  that  the  intent  of  the 
Senate,  as  Mr.  McGee  noted — Congres- 
sional' Record,  page  22332— was  that 
Congress  not  preempt  the  decision  on 
which  unions  should  be  allowed  to  bar- 
gain. That  deci^on  was  to  be  left  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board — 
NLRB — for  adjudication. 

Those  who  fought  on  June  30  to  insure 
that  unions  such  as  the  NPU  and  the 
NAPE,  which  do  not  now  have  national 
exclusive  recognition  rights,  may  win 
certification  to  collectively  bargain  under 
the  new  act,  have  won  a  victory  in  con- 
ference. The  House  version  has  prevailed 
on  the  question,  with  the  result  that  the 
NLRB  may  permit  nonnational  and  non- 
craft  unions  to  gain  recognition  for  col- 
lective bargaining  purposes. 

During  the  transitional  bargaining 
period  this  year,  however,  only  those 
unions  which  have  natioiuil  exclusive 
recognition  rights  will  be  permitted  to 
become  bargaining  agents  for  poetal 
employees. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  it  is  the  Intent  of 
this  Congress,  reflected  in  passage  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  17070,  that 
nonnational  and  noncraft  unions  shall 
be  able,  after  the  transitional  bargaining 
period,  to  compete  for  recognition  as  bar- 
gaining agents. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  permit,  in  any  contract 
negotiated  by  the  new  postal  corporation 
during  the  transitional  bargaining  pe- 
riod, the  inclusion  of  any  provision  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  providing  those 
unions  which  do  now  liave  national  ex- 
clusive recognition  rights  with  any  ad- 
vantage over  those  which  do  not,  with 
the  result  of  effectively  freezing  the  latter 
unions  out  of  the  bargaining  process 
indefinitely. 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  bar- 
gaining during  the  transitional  bargain- 
ing phase  be  conducted  in  such  a  way 
that  upon  conclusion  of  the  transitional 
period  nonnational  and  noncraft  unions, 
such  as  the  NPU  and  the  NAPE,  will  be 
able  to  compete  for  recognition  as  a  bax- 
gaining  agent  for  postal  employees  up<Hi 
an  equal  footing  with  those  national 
unions  which  have  been  permitted  to 
bargain  during  that  period. 


tion;  and  legal  reforms  prohibited  un- 
just treatment  of  individuals. 

However,  the  progress  of  the  new 
Czech  society  displeased  and  concerned 
neighboring  Communist  countries.  Fol- 
lowing several  meetings  of  top  party 
leaders,  a  decision  to  stop  the  Czech 
movement  w£is  made.  On  the  night  of 
August  20-21, 1968,  200,000  Soviet  troops, 
combined  with  military  units  from  five 
other  Communist  bloc  countries,  crossed 
the  Czech  border  to  suppress  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

But  these  attacked  patriots  were  de- 
termined to  withstand  this  aggression,  a 
resistance  that  cost  the  lives  of  five 
Czechs  £uid  woimded  nearly  300.  A  total 
of  600.000  Red  troops  was  the  final  force 
needed  to  seize  control  of  this  nation. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  after  this  de- 
plorable act  of  violence  upon  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  economic  and  social  welfare 
advances  have  been  halted  and  the  peo- 
ple, once  again,  have  been  forced  to  ac- 
cept limited  rights  and  privileges. 

The  courageous  efforts  of  the  Czech 
people  to  achieve  self-determination 
must  never  be  forgotten.  The  determina- 
tion of  a  people  to  accomplish  basic  so- 
cial and  economic  reforms  cannot  be 
suppressed. 


INVASION    OF    CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  August  21  marked  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  violent  and  unjusti- 
fiable invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  So- 
viet troops.  The  attack  on  the  Czech  peo- 
ple was  a  shock  to  the  free  countries  of 
the  world. 

In  early  1968,  a  new  regime,  headed  by 
Alexander  Dubcek,  was  succeeding  in 
easing  the  tensions  within  the  coun- 
try. Although  commimism  was  being  re- 
formed and  not  replaced,  the  Czech  peo- 
ple was  a  shock  to  the  free  countries  of 
leges  shared  by  those  of  free  societies. 
With  censorship  eliminated,  the  field  of 
literature  progressed  rapidly;  a  peace 
with  the  church  ended  religious  persecu- 


ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  n 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  placed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
three  letters  from  religious  and  hu- 
manitarian organizations  who  support 
the  ratification  of  the  genocide  conven- 
tion. Today  I  should  like  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  partial  list  of  the  or- 
ganizations which  presently  support 
ratification.  The  groups  listed  represent 
many  different  interests  and  yet  all  of 
them  are  imited  in  their  abhorrence  of 
genocide. 

I  believe  that  the  time  for  Senate  ac- 
tion is  long  overdue. 

There  is  widespread  support  for  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  desires  of  these  groups.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  list  of  organiza- 
tions who  have  written  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  support  of 
the  convention  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Paxtial  Hot  or  OaoAjnBATXONs  Pilino  Stai«- 

MXNTS  FOR  TH«  SCNATS  FOREION  RKLATIONS 

SuBcoKMirm  on  th»  Gknoctdk  Conven- 
tion 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Human  Rights 
and  Genocide  Treaties. 

American  Association  of  University  Women 
(Marin  County.  Calif.) . 

American  Baptist  Convention. 

American  Civil  Ubertiee  Union. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Joint  Washington  Office  for  Social  Con- 
cern. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  CathoUc  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 
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Natloiua  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  FederaUon  of  Temple  Sisterhoods. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Dloceee  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America. 

United  Methodist  Church. 

United  Nations  Association — USA  (Na- 
tional and  Capital  Area  Division) . 

University  of  Denver. 

Workmen's  Circle. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 


TERMINATION  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  ear- 
nestly hoped  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  Time 
after  time  I  have  spoken  against  widen- 
ing either  the  war  or  our  commitments. 
At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Cambodia, 
I  expressed  the  view  that  we  would  by 
this  action  acquire  a  new  dependency — 
the  Lon  Nol  government,  which  would  be 
a  second  millstone  aroimd  our  neck.  Un- 
fortunately, this  seems  to  be  materializ- 
ing now. 

Even  so,  I  cannot  yet  bring  myself  to 
vote  for  an  extreme,  though  perhaps 
thoroughly  constitutional,  means  of  stop- 
ping the  war.  This  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  last  year.  I  spoke  against  his 
amendment  at  that  time.  I  am  still  of 
this  opinion,  though  developments  since 
have  been  temptingly  persuasive. 

In  a  book  of  which  I  am  the  author, 
I  wrote  some  2  months  ago.  as  follows : 

Each  and  every  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  war  has  had  my  support.  I  have 
drawn  a  clear  dlstlncUon  between  support 
of  our  troops  In  Vietnam,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  approval  of  the  policies  that  got  us  Into 
a  land  war  In  Asia  and  that  have  repeatedly 
widened  and  escalated  that  war.  on  the  other 
hand.  For  the  most  part,  the  flghUng  men 
are  there  not  by  choice  but  In  duty  to  their 
country  and  by  order  of  military  authority. 
They  deserve  the  best  of  weapons,  muni- 
tions, equipment,  medical  supplies,  food — 
everything  they  need — to  execute  their  orders 
with  the  least  possible  danger  to  themselves. 
Up  to  1970.  almost  every  member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  shared  this  feeling.  Con- 
gress did.  In  1969,  limit  authorliitlon  for  use 
of  funds  to  expand  the  war  into  Laos  and 
Thailand.  Except  for  this,  an  Invasion  of 
Laos  may  have  already  occurred.  There  Is  no 
explanation,  really,  as  to  why  Congress  did 
not  at  that  time  Include  Cambodia  In  this 
prohibition,  except  that  the  likelihood  of 
expansion  of  the  war  into  Cambodia  seems 
not  to  have  then  occurred  to  anyone. 

Congress  unquestionably  has  the  constitu- 
tional power — the  power  of  the  purse — to 
stop  the  war  by  withholding  appropriations. 
This  would  be  an  unusual,  an  extreme,  use 
of  constitutional  powers  by  the  Legislative 
Branch  to  restram  the  actions  of  the  Execu- 
tive: no  less  extreme,  of  course,  than  the 
Presidential  usurpation  of  the  war-making 
power  in  the  case  of  the  Cambodian  Inva- 
sion. Would  this  be  wise?  More  and  more 
Senators  are  now  considering  such  a  course 
of  action.  For  my  part.  I  have  been  very  re- 
luctant to  do  so.  It  would  be  better,  needless 
to  say.  If  the  President  could  be  persuaded 
to  alter  his  course  of  actions,  thus  avoiding 
a  constitutional  crisis,  a  kind  of  crisis  which 
our  Pounding  Fathers  could  not  have  fore- 
seen—more than  3.000.000  men  sent  Into  the 
longest  war  In  our  history  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  specific  approval  of  the  people 
or  their  elected  representatives.  i 


Then  in  an  executive  session  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  August 
19, 1  made  the  following  comment: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Congress  has 
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the  power  to  terminate  a  war  by  using  the 
power  of  the  purse.  It  would  be  unprec- 
edented to  do  so.  It  would  be  an  extreme 
use  of  a  constitutional  power.  I  haven't  been 
able  thus  far  to  bring  myself  to  that  point 
of  action.  I  must  admit  that  I  am  consider- 
ing domg  so  because  of  the  extreme  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  the  President  and  the  ^- 
parent  determination  to  continue  the  war. 

My  Idea  of  a  proper  termination  of  the  war 
is  a  negotiated  settlement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  neither  Vletnamlzatlon,  which  Is  a 
phased  withdrawal  tied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Thleu  regime  In  power,  nor  a  forced 
timetable  withdrawal,  as  contamed  In  the 
McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment,  may  be  com- 
patible with  a  negotiated  settlement. 

I  notice  one  of  the  stipulations  here  is  to 
secure  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
will  be  achieved.  In  my  opinion,  by  nego- 
tiated settlement,  not  by  "Vletnamlzatlon," 
not  by  a  phased  withdrawal,  not  by  forced 
withdrawal.  I  mean  withdrawal  brought 
about  by  the  withholding  of  funds.  So  we 
have  some  Incongruous  proposals  here. 

I  spoke  against  the  GoodeU  ResoluOon 
when  It  was  Introduced.  I  still  doubt  the  ad- 
visability of  such  action. 

I  feel,  basically,  that  the  McGovern-Hat- 
fleld amendment  Is  Incompatible  with  the 
kind  of  negotiated  settlement  that  I  woxild 
like  to  see.  And  I  will  go  one  step  farther.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  the  best,  perhaps  the 
only  chance  for  the  survival  of  democratic 
processes  In  South  Vietnam,  Is  not  through 
the  maintenance  of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  In 
power  or  perhaps  the  toppling  of  that  regime 
by  withdrawal  of  appropriations,  but  rather 
through  the  utlUzatlon  of  our  presence  while 
we  are  there  to  persuade  a  coalescing  of  the 
factors  and  personalities,  diverse  sects.  Into 
a  compromise  regime  In  which  democratic 
processes  Just  might  have  some  slim  chance 
of  survival. 

I  don't  think  they  have  any  chance  of  sur- 
vival at  all  under  Thleu  and  Ky.  They  don't 
believe  In  them.  And  I  doubt  they  have  any 
chance  of  survival  If  they  are  toppled  by  our 
precipitous  withdrawal. 

What  I  think  Is  the  desirable  course,  and 
I  have  preached  and  preached  and  preached 
this.  Is  the  use  of  our  presence  and  forces 
while  we  are  there  to  persuade  a  settlement 
and  then  Invite  Thleu  and  Ky  to  come  along 
If  they  wish  to.  or  If  they  don't  wish  to.  then 
let  them  go  it  alone  as  they  can. 

There  is  a  better  way.  That  better  way 
Is  to  persuade  the  President  to  make  the 
utmost  effort  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Fortimately.  President  Nixon  has  now 
sent  a  top-ranking  diplomat  to  the  Paris 
peace  conference  to  "renew,"  as  he  said, 
efforts  at  a  negotiated  peace.  I  never 
have  thought  we  should  have  relaxed  our 
efforts  for  a  negotiated  peace.  At  any 
rate,  since  the  President  has  now  taken 
this  commendable  step.  I  think  it  is  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  refrain  from  an 
extreme  use  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  purse  which  the  McGovern-Hat- 
fleld amendment  proposes.  I  am.  there- 
fore, unable  to  vote  for  it  at  this  time. 

I  make  this  statement  today  because  I 
may  not  be  able  to  be  here  when  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  is  cast,  what  with  the 
uncertainity  of  the  time  of  the  vote  and 
the  pressures  of  a  political  campaign  in 
my  State. 

I  would  like  to  read  certain  excerpts 
from  a  speech  I  made  in  the  Senate  on 
May  1,  1970.  the  day  following  the  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia.  They  are  as  follows: 

Inevitably  this  action  will  constitute  an 
extension  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Include 
the  entire  area  of  Cambodia  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  recently  established 
there. 


Thus,  In  some  respects  the  decision  to 
extend  military  aid  to  Cambodia  may  be 
more  revealing  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  en- 
tire action  than  Is  the  decision  to  commit 
combat  troops  In  the  restricted  sanctuary 
areas. 

Each  action  up  the  escalation  ladder  has 
in  turn  been  used  as  a  basis  for  a  deeper  and 
deeper  commitment.  In  this  way  we  found 
ourselves  little  by  little  ensnared  lu  a  quag- 
mire from  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
extricate  ourselves,  and  into  which  we  now 
plunge  more  deeply. 

If  we  pursue  the  course  upon  which  we 
have  apparently  embarked.  Premier  Lon  Nol 
will  be  a  second  millstone  around  our  neck. 
Perhaps  not  as  heavy  as  President  Thleu — 
God  forbid — but  equally  difficult  to  dislodge. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING    BUSI- 
NESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  17123,  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missisippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  I  should  like  to  suggest 
a  brief  quorum  call  with  the  time  to  be 
taken  equally  out  of  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
pending  business  is  limited  to  6  hours 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  Without  objec- 
tion, a  quorum  will  be  called  and  the  time 
will  be  equally  divided  between  both  sides. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIEUD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. ^^ 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct Is  in  the  Chamber. 

A  story  appeared  under  the  UPI  this 
morning  in  a  Providence  newspaper,  in- 
cluding the  name  of  Pastore  as  one  of 
the  men  who  has  a  leased  car.  This  is  a 
deliberate  lie,  let  alone  an  inaccuracy. 
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This  UPI  story  not  only  appears  in 
the  Providence  Journal  but  it  will  be  re- 
ceived by  every  radio  and  television  sta- 
tion in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

My  name  has  never  been  connected 
with  this.  I  have  never,  in  all  my  life, 
leased  an  automobile  and  I  never  intend 
to  lease  an  automobile. 

Every  automobile  I  have,  I  have  bought 
with  my  own  money  and  I  have  bought 
it  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  press  should 
inquire  before  it  prints  stories  of  this 
kind.  I  do  not  know  where  they  got  it.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  got  it  from 
the  Ethics  Committee,  or  where  they 
ever  got  it.  But  I  want  not  only  a  retrac- 
tion, I  also  want  an  apology  from  anyone 
responsible  for  that  story.  I  hope  that 
they  wUl  give  me  the  decency  to  print 
every  word  I  have  said  here  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  can  very  promptly 
reply  I  have  not  heard  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  mentioned 
in  all  of  this  inquiry  in  any  of  our  meet- 
ings, by  any  staff  member,  as  being  in 
any  way  connected  with  anything  con- 
cerning the  leases,  much  less  having  one 
of  his  own. 

I  cannot  understand  why  his  name 
ever  got  tied  to  this. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  name  was  men- 
tioned in  the  story  today.  It  strikes  me 
that  someone  should  have  picked  up  a 
telephone  and  asked  Pastorb  if  it  was 
true. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Senator  insofar  as  I  can  in  find- 
ing out  about  tWs  matter.  But.  certainly. 
the  Senator's  name  has  never  been  be- 
fore our  committee.  I  have  never  heard  it 
mentioned  by  anyone  in  connection  with 
this  entire  matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  hope  is  that  the 
UPI  will  have  the  decency  not  only  to 
retract  the  story  but  also  to  give  me  an 
apology  and  to  print  every  word  I  have 
said  here  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  in  total  sympathy 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Anyone  who  touches 
upon  my  integrity  has  to  answer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    The    Senator    from 
Rhode  Island  certainly  had  a  right  to 
speak  on  this  subject. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  prociu^ment  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Hatfleld-Goldwater  amendment  (S.  844) . 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  raised  some  questions  regard- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force 
which  at  the  time  I  said  deserved 
thorough  answers. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  speak 
to  those  points  which  were  raised  be- 
cause they  incorporate  most  of  the  ob- 
jections concerning  an  all  volunteer  mili- 
tary. It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way 
to  launch  our  debate  today  would  be  for 
me  to  directly  meet  the  questions  raised 
by  those  who  do  not  support  the  propo- 
sition incorporated  in  the  amendment. 

The  first  question  is  one  which  has 
been  raised  by  other  Senators,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KLen- 
HEDY),  concerning  the  maximum  budg- 
etary cost  of  the  amendment  for  fiscal 
1971.  It  would  be  about  $2.4  billion  in 
the  cost  factor,  which  is  oftentimes 
raised  as  to  what  will  it  cost  to  imple- 
ment an  all-volunteer  military. 

I  should  like  to  preface  my  statistical 
data  with  a  common  observation  which 
has  been  made  frequenUy.  and  which 
bears  reiteration,  that  the  volimtary  mil- 
itary will  not  cost  1  penny  more  than 
what  we  are  paying  now  in  one  way  or 
another;  simply  that  we  will  send  to  the 
general  taxpayer  the  cost  of  national 
defense. 

Those  who  raise  these  questions  about 
increased  cost  should  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  being  met  today;  but  as  to  who 
is  meeting  the  additional  cost.  I  would 
say  that  it  is  being  thrust  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  fighting  men.  That 
statement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  com- 
parable pay  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel.  Therefore,  it  is  accurate 
to  say  that  a  volimteer  military  will  not 
cost  any  more  money  but,  instead  of  re- 
quiring the  serviceman  to  subsidize  his 
service,  because  of  lack  of  comparable 
pay,  we  tend  to  be  misled  into  believing 
that,  somehow,  this  is  not  a  cost  factor 
that  is  usually  computed. 

Milton  Freedmsoi  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished economists  of  our  day.  He  is 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  has 
advised  candidates  for  President  as  well 
as  Presidents.  He  is  a  man  who  has  given 
great  care  and  thought  to  computing 
this  kind  of  cost  comparison,  generally 
speaking.  He  has  stated  that  the  cost 
factors,  whether  direct  or  hidden,  must 
be  considered  in  the  overalll  cost  of  na- 
tional defense. 

When  we  look  at  the  budgetary  as- 
pect of  cost,  as  we  must  do  here  In  Con- 
gress, there  is  no  question  that  there 
will  be  some  transition  and  some  budg- 
etary changes. 

But  let  me  point  out  again  that  there 
is  a  cost  factor  which  is  oftentimes  ne- 
glected, so  far  as  consideration  of  com- 


parative costs  are  concerned,  and  that 
is  the  cost  we  now  pay  or  that  we  are 
charged  with  due  to  inefficiency. 

We  are  subsidizing  an  Inefficient  sys- 
tem. Whatever  our  philosophy  about  the 
draft  versus  a  voluntary  military  may  be, 
let  us  face  the  fact  that  a  draft  system 
is  more  costly  because  of  the  high  rate  of 
turnover. 

One  caimot  run  any  kind  of  an  orga- 
nization, least  of  all  the  military  orga- 
nization, with  93  percent  to  95  percent 
turnover.  That  is  what  we  have  today 
among  the  draftees.  When  we  have  that 
kind  of  turnover,  we  are  paying  out  an 
awful  lot  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
training  purposes.  About  the  time  the  re- 
cruit or  draftee  is  proficient  enough  to 
respond  to  his  various  assignments  in  an 
efficient  way,  he  is  gone.  He  is  through 
with  the  service  and  someone  else  has 
come  in  to  start  the  training  program 
all  over  again. 

So  we  are  paj^ng  a  great  sam  of  money 
today  for  a  highly  inefficient  and  imeco- 
nomic  system,  whereas  in  a  voluntary 
system  where  we  would  have  a  group  of 
people  who  are  not  coerced  into  service 
but  are  motivated  to  do  service  for  the 
military  requirements  of  their  coimtry. 
we  have  first  of  all  the  motivation  factor. 
This  would  certainly  be  far  more  efficient 
than  the  coercive  system  we  now  have. 
These  are  intangibles.  We  cannot  put 
a  dollar  sign  on  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
draft,  it  is  costing  today  approximately 
$4  billion  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
Putting  it  in  smother  way,  we  are  paying 
today  for  a  conscription  system  some- 
thing that  is  higher  than  we  wouM^esti- 
mate,  passed  on  the  Gates  ComMission 
report,  that  an  all-volunteer  syst«n 
would  cost — $3.2  billion. 

The  specific  pay  increases  witiiin  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  $2.68  bil- 
lion. This  is  about  a  50- percent  increase 
among  the  enlisted  persormel,  for  the 
first  term  enlistees.  It  would  be  in  itself. 
I  think,  money  well  invested  because  we 
would  have  higher  accoimtability  for  the 
kind  of  service  for  those  motivated  to 
volunteer. 

With  regard  to  a  proficiency  pay  in- 
crease, we  fed  there  must  be  greater 
stimulus  for  those  within  the  service  to 
increase  their  proficiency  and  advance 
up  the  ladder  of  achievement. 

We  would  provide  proficiency  pay  of 
$210  million  and  a  Reserve  pay  increase 
of  $150  million.  Any  syst«n  of  volun- 
teerlsm  must  be  accompanied  by  a  strong 
Reserve  program.  We  believe  very  defi- 
nitely that  a  Reserve  program  does  need 
beefing  up  sis  far  sis  those  presently 
committed  and  Involved  and  those  who 
might  be  attrsicted  to  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram. Special  situations  certainly  will 
involve  high  professional  skills  sis  the 
medical  corps.  We  have  included  $120 
million  for  that  in  the  recruiting  pro- 
gram. 

We  must  assume  that  smy  new  system 
must  be  properly  funded  to  get  the  re- 
sults smticipated.  We  indicate  an  $80 
million  support  figure  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  recruiting  and  also  for 
ROTC  Increase  and  other  miscellaneous 
expenses. 

When  we  compute  the  Pedersd  income 
tax   and   the   net   budgetary   incresise. 
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the  net  budgetary  Increase  for  fiscal 
year  1970  drops  down  to  about  $2.7 
billion. 

It  n«ist  be  pointed  out  that  the  basic 
pay  increase  represents  the  cost  that  the 
enlistees  are  now  passing.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  is  a  cost  which  the  tax- 
payer should  be  paying. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the 
amendment  would  redistribute  the  cost 
of  the  service  the  military  man  is  render- 
ing his  country  from  his  shoulders  to 
those  of  the  general  taxpayer.  Further- 
more, if  this  amendment  is  passed  and 
salaries  and  other  incentives  increased, 
an  all-volunteer  military  will  result  with 
net  savings  of  over  $1  billion  within  3 
years. 

We  do  not  only  suggest  here  or  state 
here  that  the  voluntary  system  will  be 
balanced  out  by  the  cost  of  the  draft 
system  we  now  have  in  effect,  but  within 
3  years  it  will  cost  less  than  the  con- 
scription system  we  now  have. 

Those  savings  will  come  about  through 
a  reduced  number  of  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  required  for  training 
purposes  because  of  the  high  rate  of 
turnover  we  now  have  among  draftees. 

It  will  also  prove  more  economical 
through  a  better  system  of  handling  ma- 
chinery, instruments,  weaponry,  and  all 
other  such  material,  and  this  was  borne 
out  earlier  by  the  Cordiner  report  issued 
\mder  President  Eisenhower. 

Let  me  say  that  not  only  would  this 
balance  out  in  the  overall  cost  budget 
figure  this  year,  but  that  within  a  period 
of  3  years  it  would  save  at  least  %l  billion 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  not 
onli"  consider  here  the  cost  factor  within 
the  present  year,  but  we  must  lock  ahead 
and  see  what  the  savings  would  prove  to 
be  under  ejx  aU-volunteer  system. 

The  second  question  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  was:  "Would  a  Vol- 
unteer Army  increase  the  already  sub- 
stantial power  and  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary on  American  life?" 

This  question  has  been  raised  many 
times  in  the  past. 

I  think  the  most  important  and  quick- 
est way  to  refute  this  concern,  or  at  least 
to  alleviate  this  concern,  in  the  minds  of 
many  anxious  smd  dedicated  people  is  to 
state  that  we  have  over  170  years  of 
American  history  to  prove  that  we  were 
able  to  establish  an  all-volunteer  Army 
without  the  threat  of  military  coup 
d'etato  or  whatever  course  might  be 
taken  by  the  military  to  affect  the  Amer- 
ican life. 

We  have  to  realize  that  the  real  in- 
fluence of  the  military  on  American  life 
would  be  asserted  by  civilian  personnel. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  He  is  a  civilian. 
The  head  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air^ 
Force  are  civilians  and  no  admiral  or 
no  general,  no  matter  how  many  stars 
he  might  have  on  his  collar,  would  have 
authority  over  civilians. 


There  Is  concern  today  about  the  in- 
fluence of  the  military  on  our  economy. 
But  that  Is  another  subject.  By  and  large 
we  are  talking  about  enlisted  personnel 
when  talking  about  the  draft  system. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  next  raised 
the  question  of  what  effect  would  a 
precipitous  institution  of  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  forces  have  on  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  amendment  we  have  as  cospon- 
sors  those  who  are  proponents  and  those 
who  are  opponents  of  our  present  In- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have 
many  supporters  of  an  all-volunteer  ssrs- 
tem,  including  those  who  represent  the 
military  system  itself. 

I  do  not  think  from  the  political  point 
of  view  or  from  the  policy  point  of  view 
that  there  would  be  any  impact  what- 
ever. 

The  creation  of  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force  as  envisioned  in  this 
amendment  would  not  be  precipitous, 
nor  would  it  affect  our  Vietnam  policy. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  raise 
the  pay,  particularly  in  the  lower  en- 
listed ranks,  making  the  pay  comparable 
to  civilian  pay. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  impact 
that  could  have  upon  the  policy  of  the 
military  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  pay  increase  would  result  in  an 
increase  in  volunteer  enlistments,  reduc- 
ing the  draft  calls  to  zero  well  before 
June  30,  1971 — the  expiration  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  Consequently,  the 
Selective  Service  Act  will  not  have  to  be 
extended  next  year. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  obligate  Congress  to  vote 
on  the  draft  next  year.  It  merely  pro- 
vides pay  and  incentive  increases  to  mili- 
tary men  and  provides  for  a  smoother 
transition  into  a  volunteer  system  if  the 
92d  Congress  decides  not  to  extend  the 
Selective  Service  Act  next  year. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  at  this  point.  I  want  to  make 
amply  clear  that  this  amendment  does 
not  commit  this  Congress  to  an  action 
on  the  selective  service  extension  Issue, 
which  will  take  place  by  June  30,  1971. 
This  does  not  repeal  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act,  and  it  has  no  effect  on  what  the 
92d  Congress  would  do,  except  to  pro- 
vide the  92d  Congress  with  the  data  and 
information  necessary  to  prove  the  valid- 
ity of  the  position  of  those  of  us  who 
contend  for  an  all-volunteer  service. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  does 
not  commit  Congress  on  the  question  of 
selective  service  extension. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  great  deference  to 
the  Senator,  to  me  it  looks  as  if  that  is 
an  argument  that  is  true,  but  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  if  we  should  adopt  this 
amendment  now  and  it  becomes  law,  as 
certain  as  night  follows  day  that  would 
preclude,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Selective  Service  Act  be- 
yond June  30,  1971.  We  would  Just  meet 
ourselves  coming  back,  in  a  head-on 
collision. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly  for  a  response, 


I  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern the  Senator  has  expressed  In  main- 
taining adequate  personnel  in  meeting 
all  of  our  requirements.  The  Senator  cer- 
tainly gave  outstanding  leadership  in 
providing  us  with  weapons  systems  and 
personnel  to  man  them  for  our  national 
defense. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  would  not  agree  that  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment,  which  would  merely  in- 
crease the  pay  level,  hopefully  in  the  eyes 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment,  would 
be  sufficient  incentive  to  create  the  vol- 
imteers  who  would  sign  up  to  serve  in 
the  military;  but  the  amendment  does 
not  commit  this  Congress  to  action  on  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  our  system,  that 
is  correct  as  an  abstract  proposition  or 
theoretical  proposition;  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  practicalities  of  the  matter.  I 
think  we  would  have  jimiped  the  gun 
and  anticipated  the  question  of  contin- 
ued selective  service,  and  have  formed  a 
new  policy. 

Franldy,  with  all  deference,  I  think  it 
would  bring  about  such  chaos,  confu- 
sion, and  utter  lack  of  workability  so 
quickly  that  we  would  have  to  reenact 
the  Selective  Service  Act  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  of  some  kind.  But  I  think 
this  closes  the  door  on  selective  service 
renewal  next  year. 

I  think  there  would  be  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Army  rapidly  If  we  stopped 
using  selective  service.  I  think  if  this 
were  agreed  to  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  remained  in  effect  until  Jime 
30,  1971,  we  would  have  a  very  violent 
reaction  from  the  men  being  drafted  and 
their  parents.  That  is  the  practical  ef- 
fect. I  win  speak  more  on  that  later,  but 
I  believe  that  is  the  way  it  would  work. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  to  the  concept  of  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem at  some  appropriate  time?  Is  the 
question  one  of  timing,  or  is  the  Senator 
basically  opposed  to  the  concept  of  an 
all- volunteer  system? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  said  many  times 
I  am  open  to  full  conviction;  fully  open 
to  full  conviction:  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  concept  becoming  practical  some 
time.  I  think  it  may  take  several  years.  I 
cannot  think  of  it  being  tried  while  we 
still  have  a  shooting  war  going  on.  I 
will  give  my  detailed  reasons  for  my 
position.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  direct  responses  to  my  comments 
and  questions. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  this  amendment  does  not  obligate 
the  Senate  to  an  action  on  the  question 
of  selective  service,  but  rather  it  does 
provide,  hopefully,  for  the  kind  of  in- 
centives which  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  administration  to  carr>'  out  its  stated 
purpose  of  trying  to  reduce  the  draft 
cost  to  zero  by  Jime  30,  1971. 

I  submit  if  the  Senate  does  not  take 
action  at  this  time  to  provide  additional 
incentives  it  would  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  administration  to  ac- 
complish this  particular  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  was  the 
suggestion  that  a  more  thorough  exami- 
nation of  alternatives  to  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  should  be  made. 
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There  are  four  alternatives  to  a  totally 
volunteer  system. 

First,  we  could  have  no  conscripts  and 
no  volunteers;  we  would  have  no  mili- 
tary. 

Second,  we  could  have  universal  mili- 
tai-y  training.  The  flrst  problem  encoun- 
tered by  such  a  system  would  be  eco- 
nomic. It  would  give  the  miliUry  more 
men  than  could  be  productively  em- 
ployed. If  we  assume  the  present  eligibil- 
ity standards,  more  than  2  million  non- 
career  persons  would  be  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  at  any  one  time.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, 2.2  million  men  turn  19  years  of 
age  each  year  and  only  8  percent  of  them 
are  presently  being  drafted.  Not  only 
would  universal  military  training  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive,  but  also  it  would 
contravene  our  long  history  of  individual 
liberty,  be  socially  dysfunctional  and 
highly  unjust. 

The  third  alternative  to  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  is  a  mixed  force  of  con- 
scripts and  volunteers,  the  system  we 
have  today.  In  terms  of  economics,  we 
know  that  we  are  losing  over  $4  bilUon 
annually  because  of  conscription.  In 
terms  of  equity  it  is  internally  incon- 
sistent applying  different  standards  to 
yoimg  men  in  the  draft  pool.  In  terms  of 
justice  it  forces  some  men  to  serve  and 
not  others. 

The  fourth  alternative  to  voluntarism 
is  universal  national  service.  This  sys- 
tem would  entail  the  employment  of  8 
milUon  individuals.  4  million  if  women 
are  excluded,  if  2  years  of  service  were 
assumed.  Assuming  a  conservative  an- 
nual cost  of  between  $4,000  and  $5,000 
for  each  participant,  compulsory  na- 
tional service  would  have  an  annual 
budgetary  cost  of  between  $16  and  $40 
billion. 

Excluding  the  abolition  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  which  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Senator  is  proposing,  all  of  the  alterna- 
tives to  an  all-volunteer  armed  force 
violate  the  primary  value  of  our  society, 
individual  freedom.  They  all  would  cost 
this  country  dearly  not  only  in  terms 
of  money,  but  in  terms  of  social  costs, 
particularly  among  our  youth.  They  vary 
from  one  another  only  in  degree  and  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  values 
which  have  made  this  country  strong. 

The  flfth  and  last  point  raised  by  the 
disting^hed  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr  Eagleton)  was  the  question  of 
practicaUty:  "What."  as  the  Senator 
stated,  "is  really  gained?" 

An  all-volunteer  military  as  envisioned 
by  the  cosponsors  of  this  amendment 
would  have  several  advantages  over  any 
other  method  of  manpower  procurement. 
First-term  enlistee  pay  would  be  com- 
parable to  what  they  would  be  earning 
in  civilian  life. 

Our  country  would  be  saving  money 
within  3  years— savings  of  at  least  $5 
billion  annually. 

Our  Armed  Forces  would  be  more 
efficient,  and  in  time  of  crisis  the  Re- 
serves would  be  better  prepared  to  sup- 
ply any  Immediate  or  sudden  manpower; 
and  continued  registration  would  insure 
the  implementation  of  a  draft  if  con- 
scription were  deemed  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  a  national  emergency. 
To    reinstitute    the    draft,    however. 


would  need  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  which  would  put  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  man- 
power orocurement  for  our  military 
where  it  rightfully  belongs.  The  Presi- 
dent would  no  longer  have  unlimited 
manpower  resources  immediately  at  his 
command  so  that  Congress  woiUd  have 
to  share  the  responsibility  of  commit- 
ting large  numbers  of  troops  to  any  war, 
declared  or  undeclared. 

Besides  returning  to  an  equitable  basis 
of  pay  for  military  personnel,  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  our  military  organiza- 
tion, restoring  to  Congress  its  proper  role 
In  making  war,  and  saving  our  country 
billions  of  dollars,  the  establishment  of 
an  all-volimteer  military  would  abolish 
a  major  source  of  alientation  and  polari- 
zation within  our  society — the  draft. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  1  more  minute  of 
his  allotted  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  some  detailed 
pay  tables  here  at  my  desk.  We,  In  the 
amendment,  did  not  try  to  spell  out  all 
of  the  details  in  this  type  of  proposal 
because  we  felt  there  should  be  a  degree 
of  flexibility.  We  set  only  guidelines  In 
the  amendment,  leaving  to  the  military 
branches  the  responsibility  of  spelling 
out  the  actual  details  of  pay.  If  infor- 
mation is  desired  on  the  details,  we  have 
details  that  we  will  be  happy  to  make 
available  to  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  20  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  jrield  20  minutes  to 
the  distingiilshed  Senator  from  Arizona, 
and  the  major  cosponsor  of  our  amend- 
ment. 

ENSDrO  THK  DKATT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
conservatives  have  long  been  outspoken 
about  their  opposition  to  forced  military 
service.  In  1940,  the  late  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  declared  in  this  Chamber  that: 

The  draft  is  far  more  typical  of  totalitarian 
nations  than  of  democratic  nations.  The 
theory  behind  It  leads  directly  to  totalitari- 
anism. It  la  absolutely  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Individual  liberty  which  have  always 
been  considered  a  part  of  American  democ- 
racy. .  .  .  The  principle  of  a  compulsory  draft 
U  basically  wrong. 

In  April  of  1964,  the  basic  spirit  of 
these  words  was  restated  by  the  well- 
known  pundit  of  conservatism,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Buckley.  As  he  expressed  It: 

The  not  so  very  long-term  objective  should 
be  to  eliminate  the  draft  In  favor  of  a  pro- 
fessional army  of  volvmteers,  who  would 
greatly  Increase  tlie  rtBclency  of  the  armed 
services  and  reUeve  the  clvU  population  of 
an  experience,  which.  Insofar  as  It  Is  unre- 
lated to  true  necessity.  Is  debasing,  and  an 
unnecessary — and  therefore  inexcusable — 
encroachment  on  Individual  freedom. 

The  Republic  platform  for  1964  echoed 
this  belief  by  pledging  to  replace  the 
draft  "as  soon  as  possible  by  a  volun- 
tary system,  offerliig  real  career  incen- 
tives." I  might  say  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  drafting  this  position. 

Now,  in  1970,  we  hear  new  declarations 
along  the  same  line.  One  of  the  most 
convincing  and  profound  statements  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  long  time  that  I  have 


advocated  this  goal,  was  made  just  4 
months  ago.  I  would  ask  Senators  to 
listen  and  judge  this  for  themselves.  How 
could  our  position  ix)6sibly  be  set  forth 
with  more  meaning  tnan  in  the  follow- 
ing words? 

This  Is  quoting  now: 

The  preservation  of  a  free  society  depends 
upon  the  wllllngnees  of  Its  beneficiaries  to 
beax  the  burden  of  Its  defense — and  the  will- 
ingness of  government  to  guarantee  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual. 

With  an  end  to  the  draft,  we  will  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  responsiveness  of  re- 
publican government — &nd  our  continuing 
commitment  to  the  maximum  freedom  for 
the  individual,  enshrined  In  our  earliest  tra- 
ditions and  founding  documents.  By  uphold- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom  without  conscrip- 
tion we  will  have  demonstrated  In  one  more 
area  the  superiority  of  a  society  based  upon 
belief  In  the  dignity  of  man  over  a  society 
based  on  the  supremacy  of  the  State. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  Barbt 
GOLDWATER,  although  I  endorse  them  100 
percent.  They  convey  the  deepest  rea- 
son for  conservative  support  of  the  vol- 
untary military  conc^t — ^human  free- 
dom. The  freedom  of  each  citizen  to  live 
his  own  life.  And  to  do  this  as  he  may 
choose,  free  of  dictate  by  the  central 
Government. 

No;  these  were  not  the  comments  of 
myself  or  of  any  other  Member  of  this 
Chamber.  They  are  the  avowed  princi- 
ples of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Nixon  himself  uttered 
these  strong  sentiments  in  the  message 
which  he  sent  to  Congress  on  April  23 
of  this  year,  in  response  to  the  flndlngB 
made  by  the  Gates  Commission. 

So,  if  anyone  claims  the  President  does 
not  support  the  voluntary  military  ap- 
proach, he  has  not  heard  that  comment 
of  the  President.  What  more  eloquent 
words  cculd  be  chosen  to  express  his 
conviction? 

But,  this  is  not  all.  The  President  had 
more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Com- 
mission's unanimous  conclusion  that  an 
all-volunteer  force  is  desirable.  Speaking 
right  to  this  point,  President  Nixon  said: 

We  all  know  the  unfairness  of  the  present 
system,  no  matter  how  Just  we  try  to 
make  It. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  factors 
Involved,  I  support  the  basic  conclusion  of 
the  CoDunisslon.  I  agree  that  we  should  move 
now  toward  ending  the  draft. 

Now,  is  what  the  President  said.  Not 
next  year.  Now. 

Well,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
about.  We  are  seeking  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  voluntary  system 
can  be  erected.  Many  people  seem  to  be 
under  the  false  premise  that  our  amend- 
ment would  wipe  out  the  draft,  here  and 
now.  They  wonder  how  our  needs  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  met.  And  they  ask  what  will 
happen  in  case  of  a  national  emergency. 

Well,  right  off,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  our  amendment  does  not  abolish 
the  draft.  What  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  im- 
plement the  steps  that  the  Gates  report 
said  should  be  taken  so  that  the  country 
could  have  a  fair  test  of  whether  or  not 
the  voluntary  system  will  woi*. 

The  draft  will  continue  under  our 
amendment  just  the  same  as  it  does  un- 
der existing  law.  The  Selective  Service 
Act  now  provides  that  the  draft  will  ex- 
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Dire  on  June  30  of  1971  and  our  pro- 
posal will  not  change  that  in  any 
respect. 

We  can  cross  that  bridge  when  we 
come  to  it.  Rather,  what  we  are  under- 
taking to  do  now  is  to  put  into  effect  tne 
indispensable  steps  that  the  Oates  re- 
Dort— and  commonsense— tell  us  are 
needed  in  oixler  that  military  service 
might  be  made  attractive  enough  to  be 
put  back  on  an  all-volunteer  status. 

The  true  story  about  the  voluntary 
mlUtary  amendment  is  that  it  will  sig- 
niflcantly  improve  the  conditions  of  mili- 
tary service.  It  will  provide  immediately 
upon  its  enactment  for  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  basic  pay  for  first- 
term  enlistees  and  28  percent  for  first- 
term  officers.  The  increase  for  those  m 
second  term  runs  to  about  9  percent. 

In  addition.  It  will  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defensp  shall  put  into  effect, 
as  soon  as  possible,  several  other  fea- 
tures which  will  make  military  life  more 
rewarding.  For  example,  proficiency  i»y 
should  be  accelerated  for  high  quality 
personnel.  Military  men  should  acquire 
vested  rights  to  retirement  benefits  after 
5  years  of  service.  And  the  Government 
should  provide  a  better  survivor  annuity 
program  for  military  retirees. 

Mr  President,  these  changes  are 
needed  whether  or  not  we  move  to  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  The  hidden  tax  which  is 
imposed  on  Americans  who  are  valianUy 
serving  their  country  should  be  removed 
even  if  we  do  not  end  the  draft.  The  idea 
of  regarding  military  personnel  as  some 
kind  of  feudal  slaves  who  can  be  expected 
to  labor  at  half  of  what  the  civUian 
market  will  pay  is  unworthy  of  a  modem, 
civilized  nation. 

That  Is  why.  to  my  mind,  the  pay  in- 
creases and  other  benefits  provided  by 
the  amendment  are  the  guts  of  our  whole 
proposal.  These  steps  are  crying  out  to 
be  done,  from  a  sense  of  equity  alone,  so 
that  military  service  can  be  transformed 
into  a  rewarding  and  important  pro- 
fession. _,„  . 

In  essence,  this  is  what  we  will  be 
reaUy  voting  on.  We  will  be  deciding 
whether  or  not  we  will  give  all  mihtary 
personnel,  both  conscripts  and  enlistees, 
officers  and  career  members,  equitable 
and  proper  service  conditions.  We  will  be 
announcing  to  several  millions  of  active 
duty  forces,  and  Reserve  forces,  and  re- 
tired servicemen,  whether  or  not  all  the 
rhetoric  about  moral  support  and  back- 
ing for  OMi  Armed  Forces  is  to  go  the  way 
of  the  scrap  heap  when  it  comes  time  for 
acUon,  instead  of  Upservice.  What  we 
who  are  ^onsoring  tliis  amendment  are 
urging  is  that  the  promises  we  have 
heard  about  removing  the  inequities  of 
military  life  and  about  movmg  toward 
the  goal  of  ending  forced  conscription 
shall  not  be  forgotten  and  kicked  aside 
the  way  the  miUtary  retirees  recompute- 
tion  plan  has  been. 

Mr.  President,  there  comes  a  time  for 
action:  a  time  when  words  will  no  longer 
suffice.  WeU.  I  beUeve  the  time  is  at  hand 
for  the  volunteer  military  proposal.  Why 
not  give  it  a  chance?  Why  not  announce 
it  to  be  our  goal  that  we  shall  retuA  to 
the  voluntary  system  which  has  worked 
so  weU  in  our  Nation  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  our  history?  Why  not  put 


into  effect  the  improvements  that  we 
recommend  and  see  whether  or  not  this 
will  attract  an  adequate  number  of  vol- 
unteers so  that  the  involuntary  draft  can 
be  put  to  an  end? 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that  our  plan  does  not  abolish  the  draft 
at  this  time.  Rather  it  is  our  beUef  that 
the  institution  of  the  pay  and  benefit 
increases  that  we  have  suggested  wlU 
cause  conditions  to  improve  sufficiently 
so  the  draft  can  be  allowed  to  expire 
next  year.  But  we  all  realize  that  we 
must  wait  until  then  before  we  can  de- 
cide that  question. 

Another  point  that  I  wish  to  empha- 
size about  our  amendment  is  that  It 
does  provide  for  a  standby  draft  that 
can  be  used  in  time  of  emergency.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  draft  does  end  next  year, 
as  it  wUl  unless  we  decide  to  renew  it.  the 
registration  of  all  young  men  will  con- 
tinue. Thus,  there  will  be  a  ready  pool 
of  young  men  who  could  be  conscripted 
if  the  draft  should  ever  have  to  be  rein- 
stated. 

Of  course,  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency,    the    National    Guard    and 
Ready  Reserves  should  provide  forces 
on  the  spot.  These  men  are  trained  and 
should  be  ready  to  go.  And.  similar  to 
what  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  Regular 
forces,  our  amendment  will  increase  the 
pay  and  benefits  for  Reserve  service.  The 
Gates  report  makes  the  firm  conclusion 
that  the  Reserves,  too.  can  be  maintained 
on  an  all-volunteer  basis.  The  pay  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Gates  Commission 
will  increase  the  hourly  rates  of  drill 
pay  in  the  first  year  of  service  by  an 
average  of  90  percent.  Even  at  4  years 
of  service,  the  report  calls  for  a  20  per- 
cent boost  in  drill  pay.  Our  amendment 
would   Implement   these   recommenda- 
tions. With  these  Increases  In  effect,  I 
am  confident  that  Reserve  enlistments 
will  be  large  enough  to  maintain  an  all- 
volunteer  Reserve  force  at  any  level  of 
strength  needed  to  meet  our  national 
security. 

Also,  I  might  mention  that  the  m«mey 
for  these  increases  has  been  Included  in 
the  overaU  estimate  arrived  at  by  the 
Gates  Commission  as  to  how  much  It 
will  cost  to  maintain  a  completely  voltm- 
tary  military.  I  might  mention  that  if 
there  Is  any  surea  of  disagreement  which 
I  have  with  the  Gates  report,  it  Is  that 
the  budget  figures  are  too  high.  I  think 
that  the  Gates  Commission  came  up 
with  an  extremely  conservative  estimate 
when  it  found  that  this  plan  would  cost 
$3  2  billion  in  the  transition  years  and 
$2.1  billion  after  the  voluntary  force  is 
fully  operational. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  this  estimate  Is  far 
too  high.  In  fact.  I  might  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  what  really  got  me  interested 
In  a  volvmtary  force,  outside  of  the  rights 
that  are  involved,  was  serving  during 
periods  of  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force, 
both  In  the  Pentagon  and  out  In  the 
field,  and  realizing  the  tremendous  waste 
that  the  Air  Force  alone  went  through 
each  year  as  we  would  watch  first-term 
enlistees  or  draftees  drop  out  to  go  home, 
after  having  had  spent  on  their  educa- 
tion in  electronics,  engineering,  hydrau- 
lics, engine  care,  and  so  forth,  from  $85,- 
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000  up  to  $250,000  in  training.  If  these 
men  drop  out,  somebody  has  to  fill  that 
slot,  and  the  estimate  I  developed  was 
that  it  would  save  the  Air  Force  alone 
about  $1  blUion  a  year  if  we  could  have 
men    that    we    could    keep    In   these 

positions.  ,./-,! 

But  let  us  assvune  that  the  Gates  re- 
port is  correct.  Let  us  take  the  figure  of 
$3  2  bUlion.  which  will  be  spread  over 
the  1971  fiscal  year,  and  ask  where  it  will 
come  from.  I  can  tell  you  where  it  is 
coming  from  right  now.  It  is  being  taken 
out  of  the  hide  of  each  man  and  woman 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces— that  is 
who  is  paying  it.  It  is  a  tax  in  kind;  a 
tax  which  is  not  evenly  distributed  over 
the  country  at  large.  It  is  laid  right  on 
the  backs  of  the  mUlions  of  individuals 
who  are  valiantly  serving  their  Nation 
in  our  military  forces. 

These  Americans  are  shouldering  tne 
burden  for  all  of  us  and  they  are  getting 
paid  about  half  of  what  their  civilian 
counterparts  are  receiving.  Most  of  th^e 
persons  are  volunteers  to  begin  with,  in 
fact  over  2  mUlion  men  and  women  who 
are '  presentiy  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  true  volunteers.  They  have 
either  reenlisted  after  their  first  term 
was  up  or  they  enlisted  in  spite  of,  not 
because  of,  tiie  draft  and  inequitable 
conditions  of  service. 

Are  we  to  slap  the  whole  burden  ot 
taxation  on  those  patriotic  citizens  who 
are  serving  in  the  militai-y?  Are  we  to 
demand  that  they  pick  up  the  tab  for 
the  $3  2  billion  that  it  would  take,  at  the 
most,  to  put  the  mUitary  on  a  fully  vol- 
imteer  status?  .       ^ 

To  get  an  understanding  of  the  sacn-      g 
flees  the  Government  is  asking  of  our 
servicemen,  let  me  quote  from  the  April 
statement  of  President  Nixon.  The  Pres- 
ident said: 

The  starting  pay  of  an  enllBted  man  to  our 
Armed  Foreea  Is-^taktog  the  latest  raise  toto 
acco\mt^les8  than  H,600  a  year.  This  Is  leas 
that  half  of  the  minimum  wage  to  the 
private  sector. 
The  President  went  on  to  say: 
Even  with  special  aUowances,  some  mar- 
ried enlisted  men  have  been  forced  to  go  on 
welfare  to  support  their  famlllee. 

The  President  is  correct.  As  I  recall, 
the  Associated  Press  released  a  study 
last  fall  which  charged  that  several 
thousands  of  servicemen  have  been 
forced  to  put  their  famUies  on  welfare 
because  their  military  salaries  and  al- 
lowances cannot  keep  up  with  rising 
living  costs.  In  fact,  there  may  be  as 
many  as  1  million  servicemen  who  cur- 
renUy  receive  less  than  the  poverty  level 
indicated  for  a  family  of  four  under  the 
administration's  family  assistance  plan 
which  Is  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  President,  how  long  wiU  we  allow 
these  conditions  to  exist?  How  long  wiU 
it  be  before  this  country  demonstrates 
by  action,  instead  of  words,  that  it  rec- 
ognizes that  military  service  is  an  honor- 
able and  important  profession  for  which 
a  person  should  be  paid  a  proper  salary? 

How  much  longer  will  it  take  for  us  to 
see  that  right  now  the  predominant  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  who  are  serving 
in  the  mUitary  have  freely  volunteered 
for  duty  out  of  a  devotion  to  their  coun- 


try and  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  and  protection  of  their  nation? 

Mr.  President,  right  now  in  Vietnam 
draftees  constitute  only  12  percent  of 
our  total  strength.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
Army,  draftees  represent  less  than  40 
percent  out  of  a  total  of  290.000  men. 
By  May  of  next  year,  when  President 
Nixon  has  announced  that  all  groimd 
combat  missions  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese,  the  number  of 
American  combat-skilled  soldiers  who 
are  needed  in  Vietnam  will  fall  signifi- 
cantly. 

As  a  result  I  am  willing  to  predict  that 
the  Army  will  not  have  to  rely  upon 
draftees  to  fill  its  needs  after  June  of 
1971.  I  would  remind  Senators  that 
draftees  will  continue  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  our  Armed  Forces  up  to  July  of  next 
year.  Some  of  those  men  will  be  assigned 
to  Vietnam.  Other  men  will  remain  in 
Vietnam  because  they  are  continuing  to 
serve  out  their  term  of  duty  there.  In  ad- 
dition, there  will  imquestionably  be  a 
boost  in  enlistments  because  of  the  pay 
and  benefit  reforms  that  our  amendment 
would  generate. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  it  is  realistic 
to  say  that  if  the  volunteer  military 
amendment  is  approved,  there  will  be  no 
need  to  extend  the  draft  in   1971. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  would  re- 
mind Senators  that  we  are  speaking  to- 
day not  only  of  the  human  right  which 
is  involved.  We  are  also  talking  about 
providing  the  needed  salary  increases  and 
benefits  improvements  that  will  demon- 
strate our  support  for  the  dedicated 
Americans  who  are  serving  their  nation 
in  our  military  forces.  In  doing  this  we 
will  be  setting  the  stage  for  a  test  of 
whether  or  not  the  draft  can  be  allowed 
to  expire  next  year.  Thereby,  we  can  pro- 
vide comparability  to  our  servicemen, 
and  at  the  same  time  restore  America  to 
the  best  traditions  of  its  own  history 
and  of  a  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  early 
remarks  on  this  important  day.  However, 
I  have  been  reading  in  this  week's  issue 
of  Newsweek  a  most  interesting  column 
written  by  a  man  whom  I  consider  to  be 
more  than  just  expert  in  this  military 
field.  Mr.  Stewart  Alsop.  He  points  out 
some  interesting  information.  I  do  not 
intend  to  read  the  entire  article,  though 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

But  he  says,  for  example,  to  back  up 
what  I  have  been  feeling  all  along: 

By  next  May,  there  will  be  only  about 
220,000  Army  men  left  In  Vietnam,  and  of 
these  only  about  30.000  will  be  In  the  maneu- 
ver battalions  which  supply  the  guts  of  the 
Army's  combat  power.  To  sustain  these 
ground -convbat  troops  will  require  replace- 
ments on  the  order  of  only  1,800  to  2,200  a 
month. 

I  a^ee  almost  completely  with  Mr. 
Alsop's  figures. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  number  of  re- 
placements that  will  be  needed  by  that 
time  can  be  made  by  volimteers  who  will 
be  induced  to  stay  in  the  service  because 
of  the  pay  and  benefits  improvements 
that  the  Hatfield-Ooldwater  and  other 
amendments  provide. 

But  there  is  a  disturbing  statement  in 
this  column  that  I  call  to  the  attention 


of  Senators.  I  have  not  heard  it  discussed 
yet.  I  know  it  is  not  exacUy  proper  to 
discuss  what  the  Court  might  do.  But 
Alsop  points  out: 

Soon,  probably  before  Christmas,  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  to  rule  on  the  question: 
shoiild  a  man  be  granted  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  If  he  can  prove  that  he  objects 
not  to  war  In  general  but  to  this  particular 
war? 

I  think  all  of  us  have  forgotten  that 
the  Court  does  have  such  a  case  coming 
up  before  it.  If  this  happens,  whether  we 
still  have  the  draft  or  not,  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  Mr.  Tarr,  sees  the  im- 
mediate collapse  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

I  can  certainly  sympathize  with  and 
xmderstand  the  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ;  and  I,  too, 
would  have  liked  to  have  held  long,  in- 
tensive hearings  on  this  subject;  but  we 
have  had  proposed  legislation  before  this 
body  for  2  years,  and  there  has  not  been 
a  hearing  on  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  very  derelict 
in  not  sending  over  specific  suggestions 
in  this  whole  field.  I  know  they  are  work- 
ing on  it.  But  the  draft  right  now  is  in 
terrible  shape.  If  the  Court  says  that  a 
man  can  be  let  off  his  duty  because  he 
objects  to  this  particular  war,  not  war 
in  general,  as  he  has  to  today,  I  can  see 
the  two  biggest  States.  New  York  and 
California,  completely  failing  in  their 
draft  calls;  and  this,  in  effect,  would  put 
an  end  to  the  draft,  whether  it  Is  July  1 
of  next  year  or  December  31  of  this  year. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
brought  up  a  very  vital  point  which 
seems  to  be  bothering  a  number  of  our 
colleagues,  and  that  is  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  enactment  of  this 
amendment  at  this  time  would  preclude 
or  shut  off  the  possibility  of  holding 
hearings  on  the  question  of  selective 
service  versus  volimtary  service.  Would 
not  the  Senator  agree  that  this  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  possibility  of  the 
Armed  Senices  Committee  going  ahead 
and  holding  hearings  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject,  which  ultimately  must 
be  held  before  we  can  take  action  June 
30,  1971?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  In  fact, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  stated  at  least  three  times  that 
the  hearings  will  be  held.  Knowing  him 
as  I  do.  I  know  that  when  he  says  some- 
thing, it  gets  done.  The  hearings  might 
even  be  held  later  this  fall,  if  we  can  get 
through  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  amendment 
would  not  stop  any  such  program. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  amendment 
would  not  stop  hearings.  This  amend- 
ment has  no  bearing  on  the  draft  Both 


of  us  agree  that  this  is  good  merchan- 
dising. If  we  are  going  to  try  to  keep 
in  the  armed  services  people  whose  time 
is  coming  up  next  spring,  we  had  better 
tell  them  now,  "This  is  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  offer  you  young  people.  If  you  will 
stay  in,  we  will  make  it  this  much  more 
interesting  for  you.  We  will  make  your 
life  a  better  one  In  the  services."  But 
if  we  wait  until  next  July  1,  no  matter 
what  we  do,  if  we  vote  the  draft  up  or 
down,  there  wiU  be  no  more  reason  for 
a  man  to  stay  in  the  services  than  there 
is  today. 

It  is  true  that  by  that  time  we  would 
expect  to  have  had  full  hearings,  and 
possibly,  if  this  amendment  is  not  agreed 
to,  to  have  proposed  legislation  before 
this  body.  I  think  it  is  more  advanta- 
geous to  have  it  now.  so  that  the  people  In 
the  military  can  be  making  up  their 
minds  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  stay 
in. 

The  draft  today  is  so  bad  and  the  sit- 
uation involved  in  the  draft  system  is  so 
bad  that  I  will  not  be  surprised  if  by  the 
first  of  the  year  we  will  have  to  have 
emergency  legislation  either  to  do  some- 
thing such  as  we  are  suggesting  or  s<Hne- 
thlng  else  to  replace  the  present  draft 
system.  It  is  not  functioning. 

We  find  that  Joe  Namath  can  get  out 
of  serving  because  he  has  a  trick  knee. 
I  am  not  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Namath. 
He  does  have  bad  knees.  But  many  other 
people  have  bad  knees  and  other  things 
wrong  with  them.  It  is  not  difficult  today 
to  duck  the  draft.  In  fact,  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service,  Mr.  Tarr,  says  that 
70  percent  of  those  called  beat  the  draft 
on  physical,  mental,  or  other  grounds, 
while  in  rural  areas  the  rate  is  less  than 
30  percent. 

So  the  draft  has  not  been  fair;  it  is  not 
fair  today.  If  we  had  no  other  argu- 
ment— ^if  we  forgot  the  argument  on  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  on  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  on  the  benefits  to  the 
individual — the  very  fact  that  we  find  it 
possible  to  get  around  the  draft,  where 
it  is  unfair  to  young  men  whose  fathers 
do  not  have  positions  that  enable  them 
to  exert  influence  upon  draft  boards,  I 
think  it  is  very  unfair. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  other 
body  and  becomes  law,  so  that  by  late 
spring  we  will  know  whether  we  have  to 
continue  with  the  draft  or  will  be  able 
to  recall  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  On  the  point  of  un- 
fairness of  the  present  draft  system, 
which  the  Senator  appropriately  em- 
phasizes this  morning,  how  would  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  respond  to  the 
argument  that  the  all-volunteer  service 
would  end  up  being  a  poor  man's  Army 
or  a  black  man's  Army,  fighting  for  the 
rich  people  of  the  country  or  for  those 
who  are  not  in  the  military? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  imagine  that 
argument  has  been  used  clear  back  to  the 
days  of  Genghis  Khan.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  has  never  been  borne 
out.  In  looking  at  the  historic  armies  of 
the  world,  we  find  that  being  a  soldier 
was  a  genUeman's  game.  The  common 
man  could  not  be  a  soldier.  He  could  get 
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in  to  shine  the  armor,  sharpen  the  spears 
and  swords,  and  so  forth.  But  our  armies, 
before  they  were  conscripted  armies,  were 
always  staffed  by  people.  I  would  say.  of 
above  the  average  level. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  used  that 
we  would  wind  up  with  nothing  but  poor 
children  and  nothing  but  blacks.  I  do  not 
buy  this  at  all.  The  first  service  I  had  was 
with  a  black  regiment,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  that  fact.  They  were  all  volun- 
teers, and  of  the  very  highest  type.  Out  of 
the  group  I  served  with  came  the  first 
Negro  general,  and  his  son  became  the 
highest  ranking  Negro  general  in  the 
services.  They  were  very  high  type  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    I    yield    2    more 

minutes.  ..  ^  »v. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  a  commitment  to 
all  our  citizens  to  provide  equality  of 
education  and  job  opportunity;  that 
there  need  not  be  the  feeling  that  only 
the  military  can  give  a  poor  man  or  a 
black  man  a  chance  to  get  ahead;  that 
if  h"  feels  that  that  is  the  only  place  he 
has  now  to  get  ahead,  let  us  give  praise 
to  the  military  program  rather  than 
criticism,  and  point  the  criticism  for  that 
situation,  if  it  exists  in  that  young  per- 
son's life,  to  the  economic  and  political 
institutions  of  this  country  which  have 
denied  him  those  opportunities,  rather 
than  to  blame  the  military  upon  provid- 
ing him  with  the  same  opportunity? 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  debate  in  this 
Chamber  about  taking  care  of  the  under- 
privileged. I  am  not  opposed  to  that.  But 
in  our  amendment  we  are  talking  about 
people  who  are  more  underprivileged 
than  the  underprivileged,  who  make  half 
of  what  we  say  the  poverty  level  is  for  a 
family  of  four.  We  find  an  unknown 
niunber — perhaps  a  million  or  more — on 
relief,  because  the  enlisted  man  and  the 
voung  officer  just  cannot  hack  it  on  the 
"present  pay  levels  or  the  present  level 
of  benefits. 

So  I  would  like  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  bleed  so  copiously  for  the  under- 
privileged to  participate  in  or  listen  to 
this  debate  so  that  they  might  say,  "We 
want  to  take  care  of  the  man  who  is  tak- 
ing care  of  us." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  add  to  the 
Senator's  accurate  statements  that  we 
have  today  over  20,000  military  personnel 

on  welfare.         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  HATFIELD.  In  imiform  they  re- 
ceive the  miserly  pay  that  the  military 
now  provides,  and  because  of  that  they 
are  now  receiving  welfare. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  article  entitled  "The 
Dreadful  System."  written  by  Stewart 
Alsop. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

TBT  DtXADrm.  ST8TXM 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
Washikcton. — Thl»  oountry'B  whole   sys- 
tem of  mlliury  recruitment — no*  Juet  the 
draft,  but  the  whole  system — Is  in  a  dreadful 
meos.  The  mess  Is  so  dreadful  that  ttie  sys- 


tem could  simply  collapse  within  the  fairly 
near  future. 

One  symptom  of  the  mess  Is  the  dashing 
of  one  of  President  Nixon's  fondest  hopes — 
to  announce,  preferably  before  November. 
that  no  more  draftees  will  be  sent  to  fight 
In  Vietnam  after  the  present  phase  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  is  completed  next  spring. 

This  has  seemed  a  very  reasonable  hope. 
By  next  May,  there  will  be  only  about  220,000 
Army  men  left  In  Vletnwn,  and  of  these  only 
about  30,000  wlU  be  In  the  maneuver  bat- 
talions which  supply  the  guts  of  the  Army's 
combat  power.  To  sustain  these  ground- 
combat  troops  will  require  replacements  on 
the  order  of  only  1.800  to  2,200  a  month. 

The  Army  can  fill  the  noncombat  Jobs  In 
Vietnam  with  non-draftees.  But  the  Penta- 
gon's defense  experts  have  concluded  that 
there  Is  simply  no  way  to  get  the  necessary 
fighting  men  without  the  draft,  since  only 
about  800  men  a  month  volunteer  for  what 
the  Army  calls  "combat  skUls."  So  the  other 
l,000-plu8  Infantry  replacements  will  have 
to  be  conscripts. 

The  situation  recalls 
mous  syllogism :  "For 
was  lost;   for  want  of 
lost;  for  want  of  a  ho 
For  want  of  a  thousan^ 
a  nation  of  200  million 
must  continue,  and  men  must 
ed  and  sent  to  a  bated  war 


Ben   Franklin's  fa- 

of  a  nail  the  shoe 

the  horse  was 

Ider  was  lost.*' 
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ted  draft 
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will,  at  enormous  cost  In  domestl^ dissension 
and  the  alienation  of  the  young/Por  want  of 
a  nail,  the  rider  was  lost. 

FACTS 

Consider  what  these  facts  say  about  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  stated  of  the  draft, 
and  the  state  of  the  nation.  There  has  never 
been  an  army  In  history  with  such  a  top- 
heavy  proportion  of  staff,  logistics,  supply 
men,  and  other  bureaucrats-in-unlform  and 
so  low  a  proportion  of  fighting  men.  More- 
over, the  fighting  men.  Instead  of  being  right 
at  the  top  of  the  pecking  order,  where  they 
ought  to  be  In  any  army,  are  right  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  "grunte" — the  Infantrymen  who 
carry  the  brunt  of  all  fighting— are  the 
armed  services'  equivalent  of  Oeorge  Orwell's 
proles. 

In  any  other  army,  great  efforts  are  made 
to  build  the  self-respect  of  the  combat 
units — handsome  "walklng-out"  uniforms  are 
provided  to  bedazzle  the  ladles,  fighting  men 
In  elite  units  are  encouraged  to  consider 
themselves  the  best  soldiers  on  earth.  The 
bureaucrats-in-unlform  who  run  the  U.S. 
Army  go  out  of  their  way  to  underline  the 
prole-llke  status  of  the  unfortunate  grunts, 
making  life  as  bOTlng  as  possible  for  them, 
and  reducing  them  to  the  faceless  status  of 
numbers  spewed  out  by  an  IBM  machine. 
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Is  wholly  dependent  on  continuation  of  the 
draft — which  supplies  the  grunts — and  it 
thus  ensures  that  the  draft  must  continue. 

But  win  the  draft  continue?  The  question 
is  a  serious  one,  which  has  been  seriously 
asked  by  Ciurtis  Tarr,  the  able  new  director 
of  Selective  Service.  Soon,  probably  before 
Christmas,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  to  rule  on 
the  question:  should  a  man  be  granted  con- 
scientious-objector status  if  he  can  prove 
that  he  objects  not  to  war  in  general  but  to 
this  particular  war?  If  the  Court  rules  in 
the  affirmative.  Tarr  says,  he  does  not  see 
how  the  present  draft  system  can  be  made 
to  function  at  all. 

Already,  It  is  functioning  very  badly.  The 
draft-reslsUnce  movement  is  growing,  and 
the  rate  of  illegal  induction  refusals  and 
simple  no-shows  Is  steadily  Increasing.  There 
are  plenty  of  legal  ways  to  beat  the  draft, 
of  course.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  pro- 
vided a  big  loophole  when  it  ruled  that  a 
man  may  be  excused  from  service  on  essen- 
tially philosophical  grounds.  As  Tarr  points 
out,  a  boy  may  spend  his  senior  year  writing 
a  thesis  proving  his  philosophical  objections 
to  war,  and  how  is  a  board  of  local  citizens 
to  dispute  him? 

There  are  many  other  ways  for  the  sophis- 
ticated to  duck  the  draft.  After  all.  Joe 
Namath  beat  the  draft  with  a  trick  knee,  so 
why  not  Junior?  In  some  affluent  areas,  ac- 
cording to  Tarr,  70  per  cent  of  those  called 
beat  the  draft  on  physical,  mental  or  other 
grounds,  while  in  rural  areas  the  rate  is  less 
than  30  per  cent. 

PRESTIGE 

Thus  has  the  "democratic"  draft  system 
become  a  deeply  corrupting  class  system.  As 
for  the  state  of  the  nation,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  prestige  of  the 
uniform  has  never  been  lower,  and  that  a 
great  many  young  men  will  do  Jxist  about 
anything  to  avoid  becoming  fighting  soldiers 
In  the  service  of  their  country. 

In  this  situation.  It  seems  certain  that  our 
dreadful  system  of  military  recruitment  will 
be  changed  simply  because  It  has  to  be 
changed.  A  race  may  even  develop  between 
the  President  and  Congress  to  end  the  draft, 
whatever  the  manpower  experts  say — the 
President  has  repeatedly  promised  to  do  so, 
and  in  Congress  a  move  to  let  the  draft  au- 
thorization expire  next  June  has  the  support 
of  such  diverse  figures  as  Senators  Gold- 
water  and  McOovern. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  what 
ending  the  draft  will  mean.  It  will  mean 
that  the  U.8.  Army  will  become.  In  a  time 
of  danger,  a  mere  bureaucratic  shell,  an  al- 
most gruntless  army,  hardly  capable  of  fight- 
ing Its  way  Into  a  nunnery.  This  is  an  awful 
risk,  but  perhaps  the  risk  ought  to  be 
taken,  so  that  the  whole  dreadful  system 
can  be  ended,  and  a  fresh  start  made. 


In  such  clrcvunstances,  who  wants  to  be  a 
gnuit?  The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  almost 
nObody  wants  to  be  a  grunt.  This  is  not  Just 
because  being  a  grunt  is  dangerous — being  a 
heUcopter  pUot  Is  the  most  dangerous  Job  In 
Vietnam,  yet  there  are  more  volunteers  for 
helicopter  training  than  there  are  places  to 
fill.  It  Is  because  this  country's  whole  dread- 
ful system  of  military  recruitment  is  care- 
fully designed  to  ensure  that  the  fighting 
men — the  grunts — remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pecking  order. 

The  draft  Is  the  principal  Instrument  to 
this  end.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force  recruit 
young  men  by  saying  to  them.  In  effect: 
"Volunteer  for  us — If  you  don't,  you  may  end 
up  as  a  grunt."  The  Army  frantically  coun- 
ters by  saying,  In  effect:  "No,  no,  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  grunt — enlist  first,  and  we'll  give 
you  a  nice,  safe  Job." 

It  Is  bard  to  Imagine  a  more  morale-de- 
stroying system  of  recruitment.  It  largely 
accounte  for  the  extravagant  noncombat- 
combat  ratio  in  the  services,  for  It  puts  a 
premium  on  finding  the  maximum  number 
of  noncombat  Jobs  for  enlistees.  Moreover.  It 
ensures  that  any  ground-combat  capability 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. wiU  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pves- 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  ccnrent  that 
when  the  Senate  c.-'mnletcs  it'*  '.fine  s 
today,  it  stcni  in  recess  until  9  am. 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESTD?:nT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  i.*;  go  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  tl^e  con- 
sideration of  the  blU   (H.R.  17123)    to 
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authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  we£«x)ns.  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  about  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  which  has  been 
discussed  with  the  principles  involved. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  amend- 
ment No.  784.  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  tonight  and  made  the  pending 
business  for  tomorrow;  that  immediately 
after  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  on  tomorrow,  there  being 
no  call  of  the  calendar,  time  on  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  author  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill;  and  that  any  sunendment  thereto, 
if  there  be  any,  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, with  the  lime  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  author  of  the  amendment 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  .  if  he  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment; and  if  he  is  not  so  opposed,  then 
the  time  In  opposition  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
ccnrent  that  immediately  following  the 
vote  on  amendment  No.  784  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
amendment  No.  853,  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
order  of  business  on  tomorrow.  An  agree- 
ment has  already  been  reached  with  re- 
spect to  time  and  the  control  thereof  on 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Proxmire, 
which  deals  with  the  C-5A. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Did  the  Senator  say  an 
agreement  has  been  reached,  but  that  no 
formal  agreement  has  been  entered? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  an 
agreement  as  to  time  was  reached  yes- 
terday, with  3  hours  sdlowed  on  the 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, and  any  amendment  thereto 
would  be  allotted  30  minutes,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  now 
becomes  a  matter  of  sandwiching  in  the 
amendment. 

So,  presumably,  imder  this  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Presidoit.  amendment  No.  853 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  dealing  with  the  C-5A  would 
probably  be  laid  before  the  Senate  circa 
12:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  immediately  following  the 
vote  on  amendment  No.  853.  of  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire), 
amendment  No.  609,  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN),  the  so-called  end  the  war 
amendment,  be  then  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Has  this  matter  been 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  this  done  with  his 
agreement? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  him  by  telephone 
within  the  past  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  this  amendment 
would  be  laid  before  the  Senate  begin- 
ning tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  im- 
mediately following  the  vote  on  Mr. 
Proxmirz's  amendment,  No.  853. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Has  there  been  any 
discussion  of  a  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  has 
been  no  agreement  as  to  time;  only  an 
agreement  among  the  principals — the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota — with  respect  to  the  sequence  in 
which  the  various  amendments  would  be 
laid  before  the  Senate;  but  no  agreement 
as  to  time  on  that  particular  amend- 
ment. No.  609. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  Is  the 
coauthor  of  the  amendment.  I  state  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  President,  has  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  been  agreed  to? 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  yielding 
to  me. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  following  the  approval  of 
the  Journal  on  Wednesday,  August  26,  1970 
the  time  on  the  Nelson  amendment  (No. 
784)  to  HJl.  17133,  the  nUlltary  procurement 
authorization  act,  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennls),  and  that  the 
time  on  any  amendment  thereto  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  sponsor  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nelson ) . 

Provided,  That  In  the  event  that  Senator 
Nelson  Is  In  favor  of  the  amendment  the 
time  In  opposition  Is  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Majority  Leader  or  his  designee. 

Provided  fxirther.  That  following  the  dis- 
position of  amendment  No.  784,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  the  Proxmire  C-5A 
amendment  (No.  853)  with  the  time  to  be 
limited  to  3  ho\irs,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  sponsor  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennls)  and  that  the 
time  on  any  amendment  thereto  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  sponsor  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) . 

Provided.  That  In  the  event  that  Senator 
Proxmire  Is  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  the 
time  in  opposition  is  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Majority  Leader  or  his  designee. 

Provided  further.  That  following  the  dis- 
position of  amendment  No.  853,  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfleld  amendment  to  end  the  war 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question  now  before  the 
Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Amendment  No.  844. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  do  1 


have  remaining  under  the  time  agree- 
ment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 172  minutes. 

Mr.  srENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  20 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
en  unusual  situation  in  the  Senate  this 
morning.  I  am  not  trying  to  assess  blame. 
No  one  is  to  blame.  We  have  a  situation 
here  where  time  has  been  allotted  ivilh 
reference  to  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing questions  that  has  or  will  come  before 
the  Senate  this  year. 

Permission  has  been  granted  for  Sen- 
ate committees  to  meet  today,  of  course 
this  takes  many  Senators  to  those  meet- 
ings. They  therefore  cannot  be  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  ssune  time.  It  seems 
fruitless  for  those  of  us  most  vitally  in- 
terested, concerned,  and  active  on  this 
question,  merely  to  stand  here  and  talk 
to  ourselves,  or  to  each  other,  back  and 
forth.  A  vote  will  come  before  the  time 
for  the  Congressional  Record  to  be 
printed,  so  that  there  is  no  value  in 
speaking  matters  into  the  Record  which 
will  not  be  read  imtil  tomorrow  by  Sen- 
ators or  their  staff  members. 

So,  that  is  the  situation.  I  say  that  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  Senators  who 
have  come  to  the  Chsunber  to  listen  to 
this  debate  will  at  least  understand  why 
so  many  chairs  are  vacant,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  Senators  who  can- 
not be  here.  They  are  on  duty  somewhere 
else  in  the  Capitol  in  connection  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  yet  what 
amendments,  if  any,  to  the  amendment 
will  be  offered.  I  would  inform  the  Sen- 
ate if  I  knew.  Various  amendments  are 
beii^  discussed.  I  have  already  discussed 
the  main  points  of  the  bill  rather  fully. 
I  think  we  are  just  going  up  the  hill 
and  down  again,  as  I  say,  talking  to  each 
other. 

Let  me  review,  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
iteration, so  that  perhaps  I  can  refer  to  it 
again  today  for  the  benefit  of  other  Sen- 
ators, v/hen  they  come  into  the  Cham- 
ber. It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  we 
have  had  a  busy  year  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill.  It  has  had  growing  im- 
portance and  is  becoming  a  kind  of 
hang-on  or  catch-all  bill  to  have  any- 
thing related  to  the  military. 

We  have  had  a  very  busy  year,  and  all 
Members  have  participated  splendidly  in 
our  deliberations  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  We  had  long  hear- 
ings and  were  2  or  3  weeks  In  writing  up 
the  bill.  No  one  proposed  that  the  volun- 
teer army  be  put  in  the  military  pro- 
curement bill. 

The  committee  Is  certainly  not  a  fault 
in  not  passing  on  the  matter.  It  was  not 
brought  up.  No  one  suggested  putting  it 
in  the  bill  or  having  it  as  a  proposal  or 
part  of  the  hearings.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  was  not  asking  for  it. 
No  one  was  asking  for  anything  to  be 
done. 

There  was  some  talk  about  a  volimteer 
army.  But  now  we  come  in  with  this 
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far-reaching  matter  in  the  Senate  and 
seek  to  put  it  on  a  procurement  bill  that 
involves  tanks,  planes,  and  guns— a  biU 
that  does  not  deal  primarily  with  per- 
sonnel at  all.  We  propose  to  do  it  without 
any  hearings  and  without  any  sugges- 
tions and  without  the  position  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
without  any  budget  estimate.  We  pro- 
pose to  do  it  without  anything  that  is 
ordinarily  considered  as  a  sound  foun- 
dation for  the  passage  of  important 
legislation  . 

I  have  said  in  a  way  that  this  proposal 
is  like  a  picked  chicken  in  the  rain.  I 
can  change  that  now  to  say  that  it  is 
like  a  picked  chicken  in  a  hail  stonn  with 
no  place  to  go.  It  cannot  get  any  pro- 
tection from  the  White  House.  They  are 
against  it.  It  cannot  get  any  protection 
from  the  Pentagon.  They  are  agamst  it. 
It  cannot  get  any  protection  from  the 
committee.  The  subject  has  never  been 
brought  up.  ^^    „ 

I  have  some  good  friends  on  the  noor. 
and  I  am  inclined  to  be  on  their  side  on 
almost  anything.  But  in  the  ordinary 
terms  of  legislation,  this  is  an  Ulegitunate 
child  just  wandering  around  the  Cham- 
ber. No  one  in  the  ordinary  channels  of 
legislation  on  this  matter  is  willing  to 
admit  the  fatherhood,  much  less  the 
motherhood.  ^  , 

President  Nixon  gave  the  idea  great 
respectability  by  recommending  it  2 
years  ago  in  keeping  with  his  orderly 
mind  and  his  response  to  duty  and  mak- 
ing recommendauons.  I  am  not  here  this 
morning  particularly  to  defend  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes.  I  do  not  Uiink 
he  needs  any  defense.  However,  he  ought 
to  be  supported  by  my  friends  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  He  is  the  man  who  recom- 
mended the  plan  at  one  Ume.  But  he 
never  recommended  anything  like  this 
amendment  on  this  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations bill. 

unmistakably  he  let  his  position  be 
known.  Even  though  the  matter  has 
respectable  sponsors  on  the  Senate  floor, 
It  Is  not  wearing  the  clothes  ordinarily 
approved  by  the  legislative  body. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  had  in  mind  all 
the  time— and  I  repeat  now— that  just 
as  soon  as  we  can  see  the  light  of  day,  I 
very  definitely  plan  to  hold,  and  we  shall 
hold,  hearings  in  our  committee.  As  a 
practical  matter  they  will  be  dual  hear- 
ings. They  will  be  on  the  concept  of  the 
volimteer  Army  and  also  the  matter  of 
continuing  the  Selective  Service  Act  be- 
yond its  regular  expiration  date  of  June 
30,1971. 

We  are  going  to  hold  hearings  where 
all  Ideas  wUl  have  a  chance  to  be  heard.  I 
do  not  promise  that  all  the  nolsemakers, 
paraders,  and  objecters  will  have  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  But  everyone  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  down 
will  have  a  chance  to  present  his  ideas 
on  these  two  propositions.  And  from  that 
table  we  propose  to  bring  to  the  floor 
some  time  as  early  as  we  can— this  will 
be  in  1971— a  sound,  firm  recommenda- 
tion representing  the  majority  vote  of 
that  committee  and  with  a  report  there- 
on giving  the  reasons,  with  also  minority 
views  if  desired,  and  with  authenticated 
testimony  in  presentable  form  to  back  up 
the  majority  and  minority.  Then,  subject 
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to  the  leadership  will,  that  would  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  preparation  for  those  things,  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  already  been 
done. 

I  wanted  to  start  hearings  on  the 
Selective  Service  proposition  this  calen- 
dar year.  However,  we  had  no  Director. 
When  we  did  get  a  Director,  he  was 
an  excellent  one.  But  as  I  related  the 
other  day,  time  was  nmning.  We  were 
not  able  to  get  to  those  hearings.  In  the 
future  I  have  in  mind  starting  these 
hearings  to  which  I  have  been  referring 
sometime  in  this  calendar  year  if  pos- 
sible so  as  to  get  some  of  the  prelimi- 
naries behind  us. 

I  believe  that  it  is  so  Important  that 
perhaps  it  ought  to  be  a  full  committee 
hearing.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  good 
attendance.  I  know  that  we  will  if  the 
Senators  can  work  out  their  time  prob- 
lems. 

I  do  not  deserve  any  credit  for  want- 
ing those  things.  This  is  a  vital  matter. 
I  have  never  been  carried  away  with  the 
idea  that  we  had  to  do  something  be- 
cause someone  wanted  it  done  or  other- 
wise the  goblins  or  the  Communists 
would  get  us. 

I  have  not  closed  my  mind  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  single  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  entire  free  world  that  is 
capable  of  coping  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  free  world.  To  that  extent.  I 
suppose  that  one  could  say  I  am  an  in- 
ternationalist. But  I  am  not  an  all-out 
internationalist. 

I  do  not  claim  any  credit  for  it,  but  I 
was  opposed  from  the  beginning— and 
said  so  many  times — to  putting  our  mili- 
tary men  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  was  opposed  to  going  in,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  being  run  out  now.  If  that 
doctrine  prevails,  we  will  have  to  have 
someone  stand  up  and  back  our  flag. 

I  think  we  had  better  rwnember  now 
as  we  approach  this  thing  that  this  war 
is  not  over.  We  have  406.000  men  in 
South  Vietnam  or  Indochina  now.  They 
are  American  men  in  American  military 
uniform.  That  does  not  sound  like  the 
war  is  over. 

I  am  going  to  quote  figures  today  to 
show  where  the  battle  losses  occur  and 
what  percentage  of  the  load  the  riflemen 
carry. 

As  long  as  this  war  is  going  on.  I  think 
our  honor  is  at  stake.  We  are  not  going 
to  get  men  for  $160  a  month  In  extra 
pay  to  volunteer  to  become  riflemen  and 
to  go  into  those  jungles.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  will.  That  is  no  reflection  on  any- 
body. 

This  Is  one  of  the  loads  of  citizenship 
that  we  have  to  carry.  It  is  one  of  the 
loads  of  a  free  nation  in  the  free  world 
that  we  have  to  carry.  We  have  to  do 
this,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  our  being 
chased  out  or  nm  out. 

Those  are  matters  we  are  going  to 
have  to  look  in  the  face  In  these  hearings. 
I  know  It  would  be  nice  to  say,  "Let  us 
end  the  draft:  let  us  end  the  war;  let  us 
live  In  more  Ideal  rosy  circumstances."  It 
would  be  nice  if  we  could  say  that,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to.  I  think 
any  nation  that  has  tried  It  In  the  past 
has  paid  for  It  with  the  greatest  of  con- 
sequences. 


Now,  getting  down  to  this  proposition 
here  about  who  is  backing  this  amend- 
ment. There  is  another  place  that  my 
chicken  cannot  take  refuge.  It  carmot 
get  any  comfort  out  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. The  Budget  Bureau  does  not  have 
one  single  figure  to  back  up  this  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  matter  that  is  small  that 
I  shall  mention  in  a  moment  that  goes 
into  the  picture  of  personnel  pay.  But 
tills  amendment  is  naked  as  a  jaybird,  as 
far  as  any  budget  estimate  is  concerned. 
The  lowest  estimate  for  this  amend- 
ment by  responsible  people  that  I  know 
of  is  $4.3  billion.  I  have  a  breakdown  of 
that  figure.  This  is  the  Department  of 
Defense  estimate.  I  have  a  breakdown 
I  will  be  glad  to  show  anyone.  That  is  the 
figure. 

Our  resourceful  friend  from  Oregon 
said,  "We  are  going  to  save  money." 
That  Is  not  what  the  budget  planners 
and  the  President  think  when  they  are 
trying  to  plan  the  1972  budget.  I  know 
they  are  having  an  awfully  hard  time; 
and  they  have  not  foimd  the  place  to 
put  this  $4.3  billion.  We  have  had  this 
bill  before  us.  The  committee  has  reduced 
it  $1.3  billion.  I  think  that  was  our  duty, 
and  I  stand  behind  every  dime  of  It. 

We  are  going  to  have  an  amendment 
tomorrow  sometime  to  reduce  It  further 
by  billions  of  dollars,  but  at  least  that 
amendment  will  be  based  upon  data. 

Now.  an  amendment  is  offered  and  it 
is  stated,  "Let  us  put  It  up  to  $4.3  bil- 
lion." That  is  a  22-percent  Increase  In 
the  bill,  and  they  do  not  have  even  one 
figure  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  back  it  up,  no  recommendation,  not 
even  an  estimate,  nothing. 

They  say,  "Put  It  on  anyway.  Pay  for 
it  out  of  the  deficit."  I  read  where  the 
President  Is  expecting  a  greater  deficit 
than  he  thought:  so  we  are  to  pay  for  it 
out  of  the  deficit.  We  know  the  trouble 
about  planning  the  budget  is  reduced 
income.  Individuals  and  corporations  do 
not  pay  taxes  on  income  they  do  not 
have.  The  same  is  true  of  wa«es  and 
salaries  that  one  does  not  make:  taxes 
are  not  paid  on  that.  That  Is  another 
reason.  The  President  said  that.  He  gave 
that  as  one  of  his  reasons. 

This  Is  no  ordinary  letter  sent  In  the 
last  few  days:  and  this  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary statement  he  made  in  April  of  1970 
about  this  volimteer  Army  matter;  and 
it  is  not  just  chatter  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  sent  over  here  In  his  letter 
about  this  amendment.  I  put  those  docu- 
ments In  the  Record  and  we  shall  return 
to  that. 

Except  as  an  Ideal  and  a  goal  to  be 
thinking  about  and  talking  about,  and 
planning  for  sometime  in  the  future 
after  this  shooting  stops  I  see  no  rhyme 
or  reason  to  take  up  this  matter  now, 
but  we  should  carry  It  over  for  consider- 
ation in  the  orderly  way.  Just  as  certain 
as  night  follows  day,  unless  some  prayed- 
for-mlracle  happens  to  end  the  war  be- 
tween now  and  June  30.  1971,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  renew  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  I  believe  when  the  time 
comes  to  vote  on  It  almost  all  Senators 
would  vote  to  renew  It. 

Let  us  not  argue  that  this  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  enactment 
of  Selective  Service  legislation.  To  agree 
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to  this  amendment  would  mesm  the 
abandonment  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  and.  Instead,  to  substitute  an- 
other system.  On  a  far-reaching  matter 
like  that,  men  do  not  march  up  the  hill 
one  month  and  a  few  weeks  later  march 
down  the  hill,  back  and  forth.  We  do  not 
have  a  President  who  could  ever  lead 
this  Nation  imder  an  uncertain  situation 
such  as  that  would  bring  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  is  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  amendment  before  me.  Section  603 
on  page  3  reads: 

Sic.  603.  K  at  any  time  after  the  termi- 
nation ol  Induction  of  persons  into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  the  President  determines 
that  the  military  manpower  needs  of  the 
Nation  are  not  being  adequately  met  through 
a  voluntary  system  and  that  conscription  Is 
necessary  for  the  national  security,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Ck)ngre88  of  such  deter- 
mination, and  of  the  facts  upon  which  such 
determination  Is  based,  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  and  desirable  to 
provide  for  the  Involuntary  Induction  of  per- 
sons Into  the  Armed  Forces. 

My  point  is,  with  all  deference,  these 
are  just  words.  The  President  has  al- 
rea^  sent  us  the  message  on  this  very 
subject.  It  Is  contained  in  his  letter  of 
August  21;  and  that  is:  Do  not  pass  this 
amendment  now :  It  has  to  be  considered 
along  with  all  these  other  subjects,  and 
one  of  those  matters  is  the  extension  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 

So  we  are  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  It  seems  to  me.  in  the  face  of  what 
the  President  has  said,  we  would  look 
ridiculous  to  pass  a  bill  calling  on  the 
President  to  tell  us  how  he  feels  about 
something  a  few  months  later. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  move  on  now.  I 
want  to  move  to  another  matter.  We 
might  just  as  well  get  down  to  something 
that  Is  not  very  pleasant  to  talk  about, 
but  It  Is  really  where  the  problem  lies. 

PBOBLEM  OF  AHMT  COMBAT  PEKSONNIX 

Another  fact  I  wish  to  repeat  for  the 
record  relates  to  the  concept  of  attempt- 
ing to  attract  men  to  the  fighting  ele- 
ments of  the  Army  without  the  use  of  the 
draft  and  on  the  basis  of  increased  pay. 
Mr.  President,  in  fiscal  year  1970— we 
are  In  fiscal  year  1971.  now— 16  percent 
of  all  Army  personnel  In  Vietnaon — 
about  48.000  men— were  riflemen.  These 
are  the  men  who  carry  the  guns  in  their 
hands,  whose  lives  are  constantly  at 
stake,  and  who  take  the  bnmt  of  every 
attack.  This  group,  even  though  consti- 
tuting only  16  percent  of  the  total  Army, 
took  54  percent  of  all  the  casualties.  If 
we  include  all  of  the  infantry  skills  In- 
cluding those  who  handle  the  mortars 
and  who  help  out  with  the  tanks,  this 
gi-oup  constitutes  22  percent  of  all  those 
in  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  this 
entire  group  took  67  percent  of  all  the 
casualties. 

In  other  words,  they  are  just  a  frac- 
tion over  20  percent  of  the  group,  but 
they  took  a  fraction  over  two-thirds  of 
all  the  casualties. 


Under  this  amendment,  assuming 
these  rlfiemen  I  have  referred  to  are  In 
pay  grade  E-2— that  is  the  rank  of  a 
corporal — the  increase  would  go  from 
$138  to  $298  per  month  in  basic  pay,  or 
an  increase  of  $160,  amounting  to  an  In- 
crease of  116  percent. 

The  question  that  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  must  ask  himself  on  this  bill  is 
whether  an  increase  of  $160  a  month 
would  cause  a  yoimg  man  to  volunteer 
for  the  army,  to  go  to  Vietnam  as  a  rifle- 
man, with  all  the  risks  and  duties  It  en- 
tails. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  are  other 
statistics  right  along  this  line,  but  these 
are  illustrative  flgures  on  the  point.  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  any  doubt  about  what 
the  answer  Is.  This  increase  In  pay,  while 
the  shooting  war  still  Is  going  on.  Is  not 
going  to  draw  the  necessary  men  to  fill 
those  posts.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  arith- 
metic; It  Is  just  a  matter  of  common- 
sense* 

That  Is  why  I  say  we  should  not  en- 
act something  that  would  create  confu- 
sion, vmcertalnty.  and  an  impossible  sit- 
uation for  the  Government.  It  is  inex- 
cusable that  we  do  that  when  every  au- 
thoritative source  that  Is  available  is  ask- 
ing us  not  to. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  discussion, 
even  though  there  are  not  a  goodly  nimi- 
ber  of  our  colleagues  present. 

I  never  cease  to  be  utterly  Impressed 
by  the  courtesies  and  the  manner  of  the 
chairman  of  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, but  this  morning  I  will  have  to 
respectfully  disagree  when  he  indicates 
that,  somehow,  there  is  an  Illegitimate 
chicken  nmning  aroimd  here  in  the  form 
of  an  aonendment.  It  is  neither  illegit- 
imate nor  it  Is  a  chicken.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  par- 
entage and  the  great  heritage  of  what 
we  have  here,  which  Is  really  the  Ameri- 
can eagle.  I  say  It  is  the  American  eagle 
because  the  concept  that  is  incorporated 
In  the  amendment  Is  as  American  as 
over  170  years  of  our  history.  This  is  not 
new.  It  is  not  something  that  came  out 
of  an  egg  somewhere  in  a  barnyard. 

This  is  a  concept  that  was  very  care- 
fully considered  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, and  for  over  170  years  of  our  his- 
tory the  concept  of  voluntarism  In  the 
military  services  of  our  Nation  has  been 
the  policy.  So  the  parentage,  if  one  wants 
to  identify  the  parentage  of  this  amend- 
ment, is  not  only  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion as  great  evidence  of  its  lineage,  and 
a  very  distinguished  and  fine  heritage, 
but  it  also  has  the  support  of  25  Sena- 
tors and  it  has  a  Presidential  cOTimls- 
sion,  the  Gates  Commission,  also  as  par- 
entage. It  Is  not  just  some  Idea  that  has 
been  popped  here  to  surprise  Senators, 
but,  it  is.  rather,  one  long  involved  with 
our  h'story. 

With  all  due  regard  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  know  he  is  a  very  busy 
man.  I  know  of  no  man  in  the  Senate 
who  carries  more  responsibiUties  on 
major  committees  and,  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour,  performs  those  duties  in 
such  an  able  maimer.  Therefore.  I  can 
appreciate  the  tremendous  demands  upon 
his  time.  But  I  would  also  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  proposal  for  a  volunteer 


service  was  Introduced  by  me  In  1967.  It 
went  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee at  that  time.  Another  bill  was  in- 
troduced, with  the  same  concept,  early  in 
the  1969  session. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  March 
12,  1970.  Congressional  Record  with  re- 
spect to  the  Idea  of  holding  hearings  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
quote  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  ssud  at  that  time: 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  annoimce 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  begin  hearings  very  soon  after  we 
reconvene  following  the  Easter  recess  on  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

.  •  •  •  • 

I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
committee  wUl  not  complete  action  on  the 
procuremeat  authorization  legislation  prior 
to  the  Selective  Service  hearings. 

I  would  note  that  It  would  be  necessary 
to  resume  committee  action  on  the  procure- 
ment authorization  legislation  following  the 
Selective  Service  hearings  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, hearings  on  each  will  continue  for  a 
time. 

Then,  further.  I  wish  to  quote  from  the 
March  13.  1970,  Congressional  Record. 
At  that  time  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  said: 

Senator  Stbnnis.  agrMing  with  me  that 
these  Issues  merit  full  consideration,  has  as- 
sured me  that  Dr.  Handler  and  Professor 
Tukey  will  be  Invited  to  make  their  presenta- 
tion when  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee begins  Its  hearings  on  draft  legislation 
early  In  April.  Since  thU  committee  wlU  be 
considering  a  nvmiber  of  pieces  of  draft 
legislation  at  this  time,  he  and  I  felt  that  this 
would  provide  the  most  appropriate  way  of 
studying  the  lottery  In  Its  fiUler  context. 

I  only  mention  this  as  a  part  of  the 
record  to  show  that  we  have  had  the 
proposal  for  an  all-volunteer  service  be- 
fore this  very  committee  now  for  some 
3  years.  We  have  had  Indications  of 
hearings,  which  have  not  l)een  held.  I 
know  there  is  good  reason  for  it.  but  I 
only  want  to  indicate  this  as  a  part  of 
the  overall  record. 

Now  I  want  to  respond  to  comments 
made  about  those  men  In  Vietnam  today, 
especially  the  infantry  riflemen.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  very  appro- 
priately states  the  fact  that  16  percent 
of  the  men  In  Vietnam  are  riflemen.  I 
would  like  to  add  another  statistic. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  those  riflemen 
in  Vietnam  today  are  draftees.  I  repeat. 
88  percent  of  them  are  draftees,  and 
they  are  today  fighting  in  Vietnam  on 
substandard  pay. 

Therefore,  whether  we  agree  with  the 
draft  system  or  a  voluntary  system,  the 
very  fact  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee chairman  brings  to  our  attention 
the  fact  that  16  percent  of  those  men  In 
Vietnam  are  riflemen — and  I  am  sure 
he  agrees  with  the  statistic  given  me  by 
the  Pentagon  that  88  percent  are 
draftees — argues  for  the  fact  that  they 
should  at  least  receive  adequate  pay.  that 
they  should  receive  comparable  pay. 

When  the  President  assures  us  that  we 
will  have  all  our  combat  men  out  of  Viet- 
nam a  year-  from  now,  this  gives  us  the 
assurance  that  the  88  percent  of  the  in- 
fantry riflemen  who  are  draftees  will  be 
out  of  Vietnam,  or  at  least  a  goodlj-  num- 
ber of  them.  We  are  not  going  to  change 
the  draft  law  until  at  least  June  1971,  so 
we  are  not  doing  anything  that  is  going 
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to  ha\  e  any  kind  of  impact  on  the  Vlet^ 
nam  war  problem  at  this  time  by  merely 
enacting  a  comparable  pay  program. 

I  would  say  the  argument  us.d  this 
morning  by  the  chairman  of  tlie  Armed 
Services  Committee  Is  an  argument  in 
behalf  of  the  amendment;  that  if  we  are 
sending  tliis  number  of  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam to  be  riflemen,  at  least  we  ought  to 
give  them  comparable  pay. 

I  should  like  to  respond,  too,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  here  a  letter  from  the 
White  House  that  the  Senator  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  addressed  to  Sena- 
tor Stennis  under  date  of  August  21.  and 
in  this  letter  there  are  stated  four  rea- 
sons as  to  why  the  White  House  has  been 
quott  d  as  not  supporthig  this  amendment 
at  thii  time.  First : 

There  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  pay  and  Incentives  will  at- 
tract sufficient  volunteers  to  permit  cancel- 
lation of  the  draft  on  June  30,  1971,  as  im- 
plied tn  Amendment  765. 

The  amendment  referred  to  is  really 
the  esrlier  number  of  the  aunendment  we 
now  have  before  us,  so  it  is  the  same 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing  is 
providing  a  time  schedule.  We  are  pro- 
viding a  time  period  which  will  not  ob- 
ligate this  Congress  or  the  next  Congress 
to  cancel  the  draft,  but  merely  provide 
Congress  with  adequate  information: 
and  I  believe  it  Is  therefore  necessary  to 
enable  Congress  to  make  a  d?c  sion  as  to 
whether  to  extend  the  draft.  We  would 
provide  a  period  duiing  which  we  can 
test  a  pay  incentive  and  pay  increase 
program,  as  to  whetner  or  not  they  will 
attract  volunteers. 

As  its  second  point,  the  letter  says: 

It  would  enact  into  law  a  large  number 
of  personnel  policy  changes  without  knowl- 
edge of  either  their  effectiveness  or  compara- 
tive cos^s  with  quite  possibly  more  efficient 
alternative  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  really  face 
up  to  the  facts,  because  this  point,  I 
think,  definitely  tends  to  mislead  the 
casual  reader. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say,  a  number  of  the 
proposals  in  our  amendment  are  already 
In  action  in  the  Defense  Department, 
and  what  we  are  doing  is  urging  them  on 
and  providing  the  funds  so  they  can 
move  into  a  greater  degree  of  experience 
in  these  programs.  This  amendment 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Deferise;  it  does  not  legislate 
specific  programs  which  must  be  imple- 
mented. It  does  on  the  pay  scale,  but 
beyond  the  pay  scale  it  merely  sets 
guidelines. 

As  its  third  reason,  the  letter  says: 

It  would  add  several  billions  of  unplanned 
Increased  costs  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget. 

Again,  I  think  we  have  provided  the 
Senate,  certainly,  with  much  Informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  it  would  save  us 
money  rather  than  cost  us  money.  It 
would  save  us  money  through  the  more 
eCBcient  system;  the  figure  that  is  quoted 
is  $2.3  billion,  not  $4  billion,  and  we  know 
that  the  draft  today  is  costing  us  nearly 
$4  billion.  So,  by  supplanting  the  draft, 
winding  it  down  in  the  sense  of  even- 
tually supplanting  it  with  volunteers,  we 
would  be  balancing  the  lesser  cost  against 
the  greater. 


As  its  fourth  point,  the  White  House 
letter  says: 

And.  provide  no  opportunity  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  to  hear  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  other 
Interested  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  will  be  held.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
when  he  says  hearings  will  be  held  on 
the  Selective  Service  System,  and  hear- 
ings are  apparently  going  to  be  held  on 
this  subject. 

Passing  this  amendment  would  not 
preclude  that  at  all.  The  amendment 
provides  for  pay  increases,  making  basic 
pay  comparable  with  the  income  the  en- 
listee would  earn  in  civilian  life,  and  that 
is  all  it  does  in  that  sense.  So  conse- 
quently, this  would  not  hamper  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  from  going 
ahead  and  holding  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  selective  service  extension  or  a 
volunteer  system.  But  it  would  give  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  material 
and  experience  that  they  do  not  now 
have,  the  Defense  Department  does  not 
have,  and  no  one  else  has.  So  that  is 
why  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
feel  that  it  is  an  orderly  transition  and 
a  legitimate  action  that  is  requested  this 
morning  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors;  and 
I  am  sure  that,  as  we  look  carefully  into 
these  matters,  we  will  find  that  the  ef- 
fect on  Vietnam  would  not  be  obvious, 
and  would  not  even  be  subtle.  It  would 
only  provide  for  more  adequate  pay  for 
those  who  are  risking  tlieir  lives  in  actu- 
al war,  and  the  budgetary  cost  would 
not  increase. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  respon- 
sible action  that  we  are  requesting  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Bayh>.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  csill  be  taken  equally  from 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  CHURCH  TOMORROW 
VACATED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
special  order  entered  yesterday,  imder 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  was  to  have  been  recognized 
tomorrow  morning,  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  both 
sides. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

PRIVnXOE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  amendment, 
Mr.  Frank  Levy,  a  member  of  my  staff, 
may  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  for  the  quorum  be  equally 
charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  ro'l. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  later  to- 
day, to  vote  in  favor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Conscription,  except  in  time  of  grave 
national  emergency,  or  in  a  period  where 
Congress  has  declared  war,  is  an  ab(Mnl- 
nation.  It  is  an  atrocity  that  should  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  country  such  as  ours. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
un-American  spectacle  of  the  youngsters 
of  our  country  being  conscripted  and 
then,  after  4  months  of  basic  training, 
being  sent  to  Vietnam  to  fight  that  un- 
declared, immoral,  and  unpopular  wai- — 
the  most  unpopular  war  in  which  our 
Nation  has  ever  engaged. 

Those  boys  are  being  sent  to  Vietnam 
at  the  same  time  we  have  in  West  Ger- 
many 300,000  career  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces — the  best  trained  soldiers  in  the 
world — enjoying  the  good  life  in  the  West 
German  Republic.  All  ofBcers,  from  the 
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rank  of  captain  up,  never  had  it  so  good, 
with  the  soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  liv- 
ing like  squaw  men  with  their  wives  and 
children.  The  field  grade  ofQcers  and  the 
general  officers  enjoy  the  good  life  in 
Europe,  skiing  in  the  summertime  in 
Norway  and  in  Switzerland,  spending 
their  summers  with  their  wives  at  the 
various  European  resorts,  in  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  sometimes  wintering  there,  at 
the  same  time  that  young  American  boys 
are  being  drafted  and  sent  to  Vietnam, 
when  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  no  draft  whatsoever. 

Peacetime  conscription  in  the  United 
States  has,  in  fact,  been  a  shameful,  na- 
tional albatross.  It  has  disenfrancliised 
and  embittered  our  youth.  More  than  any 
single  institution,  it  has  eclipsed  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  freely  given  time  and 
talent  which  built  this  country  in  the 
first  d1&C6. 

Mr.  President,  the  poet,  Siegfried  Bas- 
soon, in  his  poem,  "On  Passing  the  New 
Menin  Gate,"  wrote: 
Who  will  remember,  passing   through   this 

Gate, 
The  unherolc  Dead  who  fed  the  guns? 
Who   shall    absolve    the    foulness    oX    their 

fate, — 
Those    doomed,    conscripted,     un  victorious 

ones? 

These  are  powerful  and  appropriate 
words. 

Mr.  President,  conscription  of  our 
youth  in  time  of  peace  should  never  be 
tolerated  In  this  country.  During  the 
War  Between  the  States,  after  it  had 
been  raging  from  April  of  1861  until 
about  July  1863,  the  draft  was  first  in- 
stituted. Daniel  Webster's  prophecy 
made  back  many  years  before  came 
true.  He  stated : 

If  the  administration  has  found  that  it 
cannot  form  an  army  without  conscription, 
it  will  find.  If  it  ventures  on  these  experi- 
ments, that  it  cannot  enforce  conscription 
without  an  army. 

In  1863,  in  the  middle  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  riots  occurred  in  New 
York  City  for  10  days  in  which  1,000 
civilians  were  killed.  They  were  rioting 
against  beuig  forced  to  engage  in  a  war 
that  had  the  support  of  the  people  of 
the  North— with  the  people  of  all  the 
States  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line 
just  as  enthusiastically  supporting  their 
rebellion  against  the  forces  of  the  North. 

That  should  have  taught  this  country 
a  tremendous  and  severe  lesson,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  now. 

Conscription  was  again  introduced  in 
World  War  I.  Two  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand young  men  refused  to  appear  for 
induction. 

Today,  no  one  knows  how  many  young 
men  have  gone  to  Canada  or  to  Europe 
to  evade  conscription  or  participation  in 
this  undeclared  and  unpopular  war  in 
Vietnam,  which  has  now  been  expanded 
and  escalated  to  include  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Thailand.  Young  Americans  are  be- 
ing killed  in  all  those  countries  today. 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  Republic, 
there  have  been  only  two  unpopular 
wars,  one  was  the  war  with  Mexico 
which  was  a  declared  war.  It  was  a  war 
of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  against  our  neighboring  Republic 
to  the  south.  The  other,  Vietnam,  Is  a 
war  of  aggression  that  we  are  now  carry- 


ing on  where  the  French  had  the  good 
judgment  to  get  out  following  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  It  was  not  a  victory  for  the  Viet- 
minh,  the  forces  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  It  was  not 
the  overrurming  and  capture  of  that  post 
held  by  12,000  members  of  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  which  brought  the  war 
to  an  end.  It  was  that  France  was  being 
bled  white  by  its  involvement  In  at- 
tempting to  perpetuate  and  reestablish 
its  lush  colonial  Indochinese  empire.  Fi- 
nally, those  in  authority  in  France  de- 
termined, as  we  now  know,  that  they 
were  engaged  in  an  unwinnable  war  of 
aggression.  Dien  Bien  Phu  was  surren- 
dered on  May  7,  1954.  By  September,  the 
French  Government  had  withdrawn  the 
remaining  260,000  of  its  troops  and 
ended  its  involvement  there. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  first  sentib 
Vietiuun  685  military  advisers  and  no 
combat  troops  at  the  time  President  Ei- 
senhower left  the  White  House. 

On  the  sad  day  that  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  was  assassinated,  there  were 
16,200  military  advisers  in  Vietnam  and 
no  combat  tro<H>s. 

Very  soon  under  President  Johnson  we 
had  more  than  500,000  military  advisers 
and  combat  troops.  Since  that  time,  in 
the  little  country  of  Vietnam  which  is  of 
no  importance  whatever  to  the  defense 
of  United  States  and  far  from  our  sphere 
of  influence,  young  American  draftees 
conscripted  into  our  Armed  Forces  have 
given  their  priceless  lives  in  fighting  this 
war  of  aggression  that  we  are  canning  on 
where  the  French  left  off. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  general  feel- 
ing throughout  our  country,  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  young  men  that 
conscription,  except  in  time  of  grave,  na- 
tional emergency  when  the  Congress  has 
declared  war,  is  £in  intolerable  thing. 

I  recognize  that  we  need  a  strong 
Armed  Force  in  our  country.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  served  as  a  private  hi  our 
Army  in  time  of  war  and  also  as  an  of- 
ficer. I  served  for  37  months  in  World 
War  n,  most  of  that  time  being  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  Navy 
is  made  up  of  volunteers  and,  that  our 
Air  Force  is  made  up  of  volunteers.  Of 
course,  our  Army  should  be  made  up  en- 
tirely of  volunteers.  We  must  have  a 
volunteer  Army.  We  must  not  tolerate 
the  draft. 

Conscription  does  not  contribute  one 
whit  to  the  defense  of  our  country.  As  I 
have  said,  it  is  an  sdbatross  around  the 
neck  of  the  military  itself. 

A  very  great  British  military  author- 
ity, military  historian,  and  critic  for  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britaimlca,  B.  H.  Liddell 
Hart,  said: 

There  Is  only  too  much  evidence  that  o\ir 
temporary  adoption  of  conscription  In  the 
last  war  had  a  permanent  effect  harmful  to 
the  development  of  freedom  and  democracy 
here.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  come  to  my 
present  conviction  of  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  freedom  through  the  pursuit  of  ef- 
ficiency. I  believe  that  freedom  is  the  foun- 
dation of  efficiency,  both  national  and  mili- 
tary. Thus  it  Is  a  practical  folly  as  well  as 
a  spiritual  surrender  to  "go  totaUtarian"  as 
a  result  of  fighting  for  existence  against  the 
totalitarian  States.  Cut  off  the  mcentlve  to 
freely  given  service,  and  you  dry  up  the  Ufe- 
source  of  a  free  community. 


He  was  speaking  of  England.  How- 
ever, that  applies  to  the  United  States 
as  well.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  Eng- 
land and  Canada  have  no  conscription 
wlmtever.  There  is  a  saying  that  ex- 
perience keeps  a  dear  scliool,  but  fools 
learn  in  no  other.  Experience  does  in- 
deed keep  a  dear  school,  as  we  have 

learned.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Ohio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  must  not  dry  up  the  life  source  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  must 
not  risk  that.  We  must  return  to  an  all- 
volunteer  Army  in  our  country. 

We  have  had  bitter  experience  now  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Without  doubt  our  na- 
tional posture  will  be  strengthened  and 
we  Americans  can  hold  our  heads  higher 
and  our  backs  straighter  when  we  do 
away  with  this  abomination  of  con- 
scription in  this  period  of  an  imdeclared 
war  and  go  forward  by  passing  this 
amendment  and  state  that  we  are  de- 
termined to  have  an  all-volunteer  Army 
in  the  United  States  the  same  as  our 
Air  Force  and  our  Navy. 

I  hope  later  today  there  will  be  a 
strong  affirmative  vote  and  that  this 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Oregon.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  remarks  this  morning 
on  behalf  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
that  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken 
is  certainly  a  man  who  holds  a  very  dis- 
tinguished record  in  war.  He  served  in 
World  War  I  and  also  served  for  3  years 
in  World  War  11.  He  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  and  four  battle  stars. 

In  Italy  he  received  the  commendation 
of  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  and  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  Along  with  such 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  former 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Gen.  Alfred 
Gruenther,  and  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad, 
who  served  on  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion, along  with  Gen.  Thomas  Lane.  Ad- 
miral Tune  and  Gen.  Leroy  Anderson, 
many  distinguished  military  people  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  have  stated 
their  belief  in  this  volunteer  system.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  con- 
tribution this  morning. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  great  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  very  flatter- 
ing reference  to  me.  He  also  served  in 
World  War  n  compiling  an  outstanding 
record  serving  with  the  Navy  in  the  Pa- 
cific theater  where  he  participated  in  the 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  invasions. 

Before  being  elected  U5.  Senator  he 
was  Governor  for  two  terms  serving  his 
p>eople  of  Oregon  with  the  greatest  In- 
dustry and  dedication.  I  admire  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  very 
much  Indeed.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  a 
follower  and  a  private  in  the  ranks  with 
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him  today.  I  wish  him  success  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  137  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  am  in  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  so-called 
volunteer  army  amendment,  I  am,  never- 
theless, deeply  concerned  with  its  basic 
assumption  that  in  Just  a  few  short 
months  we  can  safely  throw  out  the  draft 
and  fill  the  ranks  of  our  Armed  Forces 
with  volunteers. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  share  the  assurance  that  America  can 
safely  follow  such  a  course  at  this  point 
in  time.  This  is  especially  so  when  one 
considers  the  fact  that  this  country  has 
well  over  one-quarter  million  m^n  en- 
gaged in  a  war  halfway  around  the 
world.  Also.  I  question  most  seriously  if 
anybodj'  can  tell  us  with  any  degree  of 
exactitude  just  when  conscription  can 
be  ended. 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  be  to  end  the  induction  au- 
thority on  July  1.  1971,  while  providing 
for  continued  registration  after  that 
date.  It  is  presumed  that  enough  volun- 
teers would  come  forward  during  fiscal 
year  1971  to  make  it  possible  to  maintain 
the  total  force  of  almost  3.0  million 
which  is  currently  projected  for  that 
date.  Of  this  force  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  estimated  that  642,000  new 
personnel  ^ill  be  needed,  including  182,- 
000  draftees.  The  Department  has  fur- 
ther noted  that  of  the  460,000  volunteers 
in  the  total,  about  half  of  these  will  have 
been  motivated  to  enlist  by  the  draft. 
Also,  of  equal  importance  to  this  discus- 
sion is  the  subject  of  the  Reserve  forces 
which  will  need  some  110,000  new  per- 
sonnel during  fiscal  year  1971,  80  percent 
of  whom  will  join  because  of  the  draft. 

Those  who  are  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment are  confident  that  numbers  of  this 
magnitude  can  be  attained  next  sum- 
mer by  offering  higher  pay  and  various 
incentives  alone.  This  view,  in  light  of 
present  world  conditions  and  unpredic- 
table factors  here  at  home,  appears  an 
oversimplification  at  best,  and  possibly 
a  great  deal  worse. 

Far  sounder,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the 
perspective  on  this  subject  offered  by 
the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  23  of  this  year,  concern- 
ing the  draft  and  the  development  of 
volunteer  military  forces. 

The  President's  intention — and  he  has 
voiced  it  frequently — is  to  abolish  the 
draft  by  phasing  it  out  in  a  deliberate 
fashion  rather  than  accept  the  obvious 
risks  inherent  in  a  sudden,  abrupt  cut- 
off. President  Nixon's  plan  of  working  to 
bring  draft  calls  down  to  zero  as  a  first 
order  of  business  makes  sense,  and  will 
provide  the  experience  we  need  to  de- 
termine how  well  the  volunteer  plan  is 
coming  along.  Frankly,  I  personally 
doubt  very  much  if  a  sudden  abolition  of 


the  draft  would  bring  overwhelming 
numbers  of  young  men  flocking  to  our 
recruiting  stations. 

The  President  believes  that  eliminat- 
ing the  draft  requires  an  effective  and 
instantly  available  standby  draft  author- 
ity. This  approach  certainly  appears  to 
be  the  only  safe  and  sane  method  by 
which  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Amend- 
ment No.  765.  however,  would  provide  a 
cumbersome  and  probably  unworkable 
method  of  reinstituting  the  draft.  The 
President  would  have  to  get  new  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  Congress  if  he 
found  our  national  security  threatened 
by  manpower  shortages  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  this  pro- 
vision in  the  pending  amendment  is  a 
grave  flaw,  and  a  possible  invitation  to 
disaster  in  extreme  circumstances.  At  the 
very  least  we  should  have  a  standby  draft 
system  for  use  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency situation. 

Further,  we  must  realize  the  amend- 
ment l)eing  offered  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  President's  own  pro- 
grams to  reduce  reliance  on  the  draft,  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  gen- 
erally, and  to  continue  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  bringing  American  troops  home 
from  overseas.  Draft  calls  are  being  cut 
these  days,  not  increased.  Troop 
strengths  are  coming  down  substantially, 
not  going  up.  Greater  numbers  of  men 
are  coming  home  from  Vietnam,  rather 
than  greater  numbers  going  out. 

President  Nixon  is  directing  a  care- 
ful transition  in  the  manning  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  leading  this  country  back 
to  our  historic  principle  of  volimteer 
military  service  in  times  short  of  grave 
national  crisis.  His  forceful  and  vigorous 
program  affects  all  aspects  of  military 
hfe,  both  for  the  career  soldier  and  for 
the  volunteer  who  desires  to  exchange  a 
period  of  service  for  valuable  education 
and  training.  It  includes  not  only  plans 
for  far  more  attractive  pay  levels,  but 
a  host  of  other  incentives  and  improve- 
ments in  the  conditions  of  service  de- 
signed to  make  military  careers  more 
attractive.  All  of  these  plans  and  actions, 
in  my  opinion,  point  to  a  sound  and 
orderly  process,  putting  first  things  first, 
doing  what  is  possible  now  while  always 
keeping  in  sight  the  ultimate  goal. 

But.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
President's  program  needs  and  must 
have  more  time  than  the  proposed 
amendment  would  provide — time  to  move 
toward  our  destination  with  more  assur- 
ance that  we  can  reach  it.  Attainment 
of  that  goal  is  also  the  motive  of  the 
authors  of  this  amendment;  it  is  merely 
the  method  on  which  we  disagree. 

Already  the  President  has  done  more 
to  reform  the  draft,  to  plan  for  its  ulti- 
mate elimination,  and  to  restore  America 
to  reliance  upon  volimteer  militaiT  forces 
than  any  President  since  World  War  II. 

I  propose  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration  in  favor  of 
providing  the  fullest  support  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  President  to  reach  much  the 
same  goals  by  a  safer  and  sounder  route. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call 
Attention  to  the  letter  from  the  White 
House  dated  August  21.  1970,  addressed 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  It 


is  clear  in  this  letter  that  the  President 
feels  it  would  be  unsafe  for  this  amend- 
ment to  pass.  He  is  our  Commander  in 
Chief.  Although  we  are  not  bound  by  his 
recommendations,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Senate  should  give  great  weight  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  matters 
of  this  nature. 

Again,  I  say  the  President  is  opposed 
to  this  amendment,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  opposed  to  this  amendment, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  logical  step 
to  follow  would  be  to  follow  the  course 
outlined  by  the  President,  who  has  in 
mind  accomplishing  a  goal  similai*  to 
those  who  offer  the  amendment,  but  to 
follow  the  regular  process  the  President 
has  reconmiended. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
amendment  is  in  order  except  by  imani- 
mous  consent. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  considered  at  this  time,  and  the 
time  used  on  the  amendment  equ«dly 
charged  in  the  consideration  of  the  Hat- 
field proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
included  1  hour  for  each  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  to  be  equally  divided. 
Is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  would  have  a  1-hour  limi- 
tation to  be  equally  controlled  by  the 
Senator  himself  and  by  me,  as  the  author 
of  the  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  partially  correct.  Under  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement  the 
amendment  would  not  be  In  order  imtil 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  on 
the  Hatfield  amendment. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  believe 
that  was  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  would  like  to  have  the  Chair 
check  that  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment because  I  do  not  believe  it  was  re- 
quired that  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  offered  at  the  end  of  the 
time  agreed  to  in  the  agreement;  namely, 
the  3  hours  on  each  side.  I  believe  it  was 
agreed  that  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  could  be  offered  at  any  time 
but  that  hoxir  would  be  charged  inde- 
pendently of  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understands  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  The  Presiding  OCBcer  will 
take  a  minute  or  2  to  collect  his 
thoughts. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


Chair  has  before  it  a  imanimous  consent 
request  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  has  not  yet  been  agreed  to.  In  his 
request  he  asks  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  be  brought 
up  at  this  time.  Under  the  prior  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate,  his  amendment,  if 
objected  to.  could  not  be  considered 
untU  the  expiration  of  the  full  6  hours 
on  the  principal  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  How- 
ever If  there  is  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
can  be  taken  up  at  this  time,  and  the 
time  used  on  his  amendment  would  not 
be  charged  to  the  time  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  will  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  that 
the  Chair  may  fully  state  the  issue,  let 
him  state  that  the  Senate  would  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  at  the  expiration  of  his  1 
hour. 

That  is  the  request,  the  Chair  takes  it, 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 

of  tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 

the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 

the  RECORD.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 
On  page  15  of  amendment  844,.  between 
lines  11  and  12,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  July  1,  1971, 
the  authorized  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  members  on  active  duty  (other  than  ac- 
tive duty  for  training)   shall  be  2,500,000. 

(b)  In  no  case  may  a  new  strength  level 
be  Implemented  unless  such  action  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law.  M  a  new  strength 
level  Is  established  and  the  new  level  rep- 
resents an  increase,  then  the  new  level  shall 
be  met  through  conscription.  Conscription 
instituted  pursuant  to  any  emergency  shall 
continue  in  effect  for  one  year  following 
the  date  on  which  conscription  Is  relnstl- 
tuted  to  meet  any  increase  in  strength  level. 
When  conscription  U  authorized  In  order  to 
meet  such  an  Increase  In  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces,  only  persons 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
six  (as  defined  In  section  16(a)  of  the  MIU- 
tary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967)  may  be 
induct«d,  no  occupational  or  student  defer- 
ments shall  granted,  and  the  selection  of 
persons  for  Induction  shall  be  m.ide  on  the 
basis  of  a  random  selection  system  (lottery) . 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  may 
be  met  after  June  30.  1971,  only  through  a 
volimtarv  svstem.  Nothing  herein  shaU  re- 
quire that  the  Armed  Forces  be  maintained 
at  the  maximum  authorized  strength. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  secUon  the  term 
"Armed  Forces"  means  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  period  of  1  hour  on  the  amendment,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 


Oregon,  unless  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wishes  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  No. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  does  not.  Therefore, 
the  time  Is  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Today  we  continue  consideration  of 
a  voluntary  armed  service.  As  with  most 
Important  debates,  the  debate  over  a  vol- 
unteer military  has  Its  share  of  over- 
simplification. 

To  the  casual  listener,  we  are  discuss- 
ing only  one  Issue:  to  draft  or  not.  To  the 
average  observer,  there  seem  to  be  only 
two  positions  a  man  can  hold:  for  the 
draft  or  against. 

I  believe  the  question  we  debate  here  is 
more  complex  than  that  Rather  than 
one  issue,  there  are  three: 

The  tax-ln-klnd  now  being  paid  by 
draftees. 

The  degree  to  which  Congress  should 
directly  and  obviously  control  the  size 
of  the  armed  forces. 

The  question  of  which  of  our  youth 
are  to  participate  In  fighting  a  war. 

I  do  not  believe  these  Issues  have  re- 
ceived the  full  and  separate  discussion 
they  deserve.  For  two  reasons,  then,  I 
am  today  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  other 
Senators. 

First,  my  amendment  will  add  neces- 
sary safeguards  to  the  operation  of  a  vol- 
unteer armed  forces,  if  there  Is  to  be  one. 
Second,  discussion  of  the  amendment 
will,  I  hope,  provide  a  fuller  examination 
of  the  three  issues  I  have  stated. 

I  will  briefly  explain  my  amendment. 
Then  I  wiU  suggest  why  I  am  greatly 
worried  by  the  Hatfield  proposal  as  It 
now  stands. 

Under  my  amendment.  Congress  would 
set  an  explicit  upper  limit  on  force  size. 
For  1971-72.  that  level  of  active  strength 
would  be  set  at  2.5  miUion  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  boimd  rigidly 
to  that  force  level.  I  am  more  Interested 
In  the  substantive  matter  of  setting  a 
level  by  Congress  which  can  only  be 
changed  by  Congress,  and  which  can 
only  be  exceeded  in  times  of  emergency 
and  In  times  of  war.  which  would  be  the 
reason  for  the  raising  of  the  peacetime 
level,  by  resort  to  the  lottery  draft. 

That  level  of  2,500,000  men,  which 
would  go  Into  effect  in  July  of  1971.  Is. 
however.  In  the  middle  range  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Gates  Commission 
and  is  In  line,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  previously  stated  In 
the  debate,  with  estimates  by  the  De- 
fense Department  as  to  what  level  they 
think  will  be  the  maximum  level  at 
which  the  armed  services  will  remain  by 
July  1971. 

The  dlstingidshed  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  stated,  as  have  other  Senators, 
that  tlie  Defense  Department  estimates 
that  the  total  level  wlU  be  2.500,000  or 
lower  by  July  1971,  at  the  time  this 
amendment  goes  Into  effect.  That  Is  why 
that  force  level  was  used  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

This  force  size  could  then  only  be 
changed  by  vote  of  Congress.  If  Congress 


voted  to  Increase  the  force  size,  tlie  In- 
crease would  have  to  be  met  through  a 
lottery  draft.  The  eligible  pool  for  the 
draft  would  be  made  up  of  men  ages  18 
to  26,  with  no  educational  or  occupa- 
tional deferments. 

Let  me  now  suggest  why  I  am  propos- 
ing this  amendment.  As  I  mentioned,  I 
believe  we  are  discussing  three  separate 
issues:  The  tax-ln-klnd  on  draftees — 
which  has  already  been  discussed  In 
some  detail  In  this  debate — congressional 
control  of  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces — 
which  also  has  been  discussed  In  this  de- 
bate— and  the  question  of  who  should 
participate  In  a  fighting  war — which  I 
do  not  think  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
amined here. 

I  believe  Senator  Hatfield's  amend- 
ment makes  a  ix>sitlve  contribution  In 
the  first  of  these  areas;  that  is,  the  hid- 
den tax. 

But,  aside  from  the  question  of 
whether  the  Hatfield  proposal  should  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  at  all.  I  think 
that  if  it  Is  to  be  approved  it  can  and 
should  be  Improved  in  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter two  issues.  If  it  Is  to  become  law  at 
all — and  that  Is  a  question  which  each 
Senator  can  reserve  judgment  on  or  de- 
cide however  his  conscience  dictates — it 
ought  to  become  law  only  in  its  best  pos- 
sible form.  It  is  to  that  end  that  I  am  in- 
troducing this  amendment. 

I  beUeve  there  is  merit  in  the  argiunent 
against  the  hidden  taxes  which  draftees 
presently  pay  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
military  wages  are  below  what  might  be 
earned  otherwise;  there  is  soundness  in 
the  position  that  greater  comparability 
with  private  Industry  should  be  achieved. 
My  proposal  would  leave  this  aspect  of 
Senator  Hatfield's  amendment  un- 
changed. 

But.  I  also  believe  that  the  size  of  the 
mihtary  should  be  under  more  obvious 
congressional  control.  I  emphasize,  not 
just  congressional  control  as  imder  the 
budgetary  and  appropriation  process,  but 
under  more  obvious  and  visible  control, 
so  that  each  time  a  decision  is  made  by 
the  Congress  as  to  the  size  of  the  stand- 
ing armed  force,  the  public  will  know 
that  that  serious  question  is  being  de- 
bated and  is  to  be  decided.  Therefore, 
public  attention  would  be  focused  on 
that  issue  and  the  seriousness  of  it.  and 
the  fact  that  the  decision  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  made,  under  our  system,  by 
the  Congress  itself. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  treat  the  size  of  the  military 
as  an  explicit  Issue.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  .  agreed  to  last  Friday,  will  serve 
that  same  purpose,  with  one  exception. 
Under  that  amendment,  the  first  force 
sizes  to  be  debated  and  authorized  are 
for  1972 — that  Is,  imder  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  bill 
Itself.  But  Senator  Hatfield's  proposal 
Is  due  to  take  effect  under  Its  present 
terms,  in  July  1971.  By  proposing  a  spe- 
cific limit  of  2.5  million  men  for  1971.  I 
am  suggesting  that  the  operation  of  a 
volunteer  army  should  be  subject  to  that 
kind  of  public  and  congressional  scrutiny 
from  the  very  start. 
Most  basic  of  all  Is  the  question  of  who 
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should  serve  In  a  fighting  war.  Since 
those  from  lower  Income  backgrounds 
would  be  more  attracted  to  military  ca- 
reers by  the  Increased  pay  than  would 
those  of  middle-  and  upper-Income 
backgrounds,  would  any  American  wars 
in  the  future  be  fought  only  by  the  sons 
of  postmen  and  policemen,  with  the  sons 
of  lawyers  and  doctors  exempted? 

These,  It  seems  to  me,  are  very  serious 
questions  which  face  us  in  connection 
with  this  amendment. 

I  am  certainly  conscious  of  the  serious 
civil  liberties  questions  involved  in  con- 
scription. I  wonder,  however,  whether 
the  fighting  of  wars  ought  not  always  to 
require  some  general  sacrifice,  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  American 
populace.  If  wars  Involve  no  general 
sacrifice,  would  it  be  easier  for  us  to 
get  into  another  one  in  the  future? 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  amend- 
ment specifies  that,  if  this  2.5-million. 
man-force  size  is  to  be  exceeded,  it  must 
be  exceeded  with  draftees,  coming  from 
a  lottery  draft  without  deferments. 

Invoking  such  conscription  in  the  fu- 
ture would,  of  course,  be  a  major  political 
step  for  Congress  to  take.  But  I  believe 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  Because  it  is  a 
major  step,  we  would  have  to  debate  a 
request  for  such  an  increase  with  great 
care.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  care 
such  a  decision  deserves. 

Beyond  the  care  we  focus  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  decision,  there  is  a 
related  reason  for  setting  up  such  a 
"threshold"  decision.  It  may  be  that  we 
have  come  into  a  new  era  of  nuclear 
bombs  and  missile  delivery  systems  when 
the  formal  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress will  be  less  likely  to  be  used  as  the 
legal  basis  for  future  military  action.  If 
this  is  true — and  it  seems  to  me  that 
recent  events  point  in  that  direction — 
then  the  debate  on  whether  or  not  to 
invoke  the  draft  would  itself  serve  to 
protect  the  right  of  the  people,  as  the 
writers  of  the  Constitution  Intended,  to 
have  their  representatives  in  Congress 
decide  the  basic  issue  of  war  or  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  argiunents  for  my 
amendment,  then,  boil  down  to  about 
four,  which  are  somewhat  interrelated 
and  overlapping. 

First  is  the  question  that  force  size, 
whatever  it  is  to  be — by  my  amendment 
it  is  to  be  set  at  2.5  million — should  only 
be  decided  by  obvious  and  visible  con- 
gressional action,  on  which  the  public 
can  focus  their  attention  and  their  in- 
fiuence. 

Second,  the  burden  of  war.  1,  ^.ere  is 
to  be  a  war  which  would  require  more  in 
numbers  in  the  armed  services  above  the 
force  level  set  in  peacetime,  should  be 
more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
populace,  so  that  the  sons  of  all  of  us 
are  equally  liable  to  have  to  fight  in  the 
war.  That  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
sustained  not  only  by  basic  fairness — and 
that  is  most  important — but  also  because 
the  prospect  of  sharing  evenly  the  bur- 
den of  fighting  a  war.  would,  it  seems  to 
me,  prove  to  be  some  deterrent  against 
war  itself. 

Third,  by  setting  the  force  level  at  2.5 
million  or  some  such  reasonable  figure, 
requiring  congressional  action  to  raise  it 
and  a  draft  to  supply  any  increase  over 
such  numbers,  we  would  point  up  the 


seriousness  of  any  such  war  decision.  The 
seriousness  of  that  decision  would  be  un- 
derscored, and  the  public  would  be  fully 
Informed  of  the  issue  debated  and  to  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Last,  this  amendment,  by  setting  a 
force  level  and  requiring  congressional 
action  to  raise  it  and  a  draft  to  supply 
increased  numbers  of  men,  would  to  some 
degree  effectuate  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
people,  to  have  the  issues  of  war  and 
peace  decided  only  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  if  the  proposal  for  a  volunteer 
armed  service  is  to  become  law,  it  should 
only  become  law  in  improved  form.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  amendment  I  offer 
to  it.  I  hop)e  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  very  reluctantly  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, though  not  because  I  disagree  with 
much  of  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa says,  because  I  who'eheartedly  sub- 
scribe to  many  of  his  premises  and  to 
much  of  the  content  of  his  presentation. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  are  basically 
two  reasons  why  I  believe  his  proposed 
amendment  to  our  amendment  is  not  at 
this  time  appropriate.  One  is  that  last 
we*  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  now  pending,  H  Ji.  17123,  which 
on  a  voice  vote  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

Perhaps  if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  care  to  comment,  I  may  not  be 
clear  on  this,  but  according  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  Bayh  amendmait,  which  was 
agreed  to,  it  seems  to  me  It  would  do 
exactly  the  thing  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  sedu  to  do.  and  that  is  to 
have  Congress  set  a  manpower  level.  The 
exact  figure  is  not  specified  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  but 
it  does  say.  beginning  on  page  2,  sub- 
paragraph (2) : 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  written  rejKwt  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  fiscal  year  recommending 
the  active  duty  strength  level  for  each  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  shall  Include  In  such  report  justifi- 
cation for  the  strength  levels  recommended 
and  an  explanation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  personnel  strength  levels  recom- 
mended for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  national 
security  policies  of  the  United  States  in  efl'ect 
at  the  time. 

Unless  I  am  misreading  that  amend- 
ment, it  appears  to  me  that  it  does  ex- 
actly, as  I  say,  without  a  specific  figure, 
at  least  place  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
the  power  to  review  and  to  pass  on  what 
are  the  justified,  required  levels  of  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Is  that 
tbx  incorrect  reading  of  the  amendment, 
or  is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  respond. 

I  think  there  are  three  differences. 


First,  I  do  not  think  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  as  clear  as 
the  amendment  which  I  projxjse,  that  is, 
that  only  Congress  can  set  this  upward 
limit — and  that  is  made  very  clear  in  my 
amendment,  that  Congress  is  not  just  to 
review,  but  to  decide. 

Second,  the  Bayh  amendment,  as  I 
xmderstand  it,  would  go  into  effect  in 
1972.  whereas  the  proposal  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  making  would 
go  into  effect  in  1971.  My  amendment, 
therefore,  would  provide  that  Congress, 
from  the  very  first,  will  set  the  upward 
limit  on  force  levels. 

Third  and  most  important,  we  would, 
as  of  the  time  the  Senator's  proposal 
would  go  into  effect,  set  the  upward 
limit  at  an  actual  figure,  which  in  my 
amendment  is  2.5  million. 

While,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  goes  a  long  way  toward 
one  of  the  four  argiunents  which  I  put 
forth  in  support  of  my  amendment,  it 
does  not  go  far  enough,  if  the  volunteer 
army  is  to  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  response. 

Again  referring  to  the  amendment  of 
Senator  B.\yh,  in  section  1,  on  page  1, 
it  provides: 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which  be- 
gins July  1,  1971.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  Congress  shall  authorize  the 
active  duty  personnel  strength  tar  each  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  no  funds 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  or  after  such  date  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  active  duty  personnel  of  any  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  unlees  the  active 
duty  personnel  strength  of  such  component 
for  such  fiscal  year  has  been  authorized 
by  law. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  both  Instances 
we  have,  either  by  law  or  by  an  annual 
action  of  Congress — which  in  itself  con- 
stitutes a  law — the  power  vested  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  for  the  troop  level  or 
the  manpower  level.  But  whether  or  not 
the  Bayh  amendment  goes  as  far  and  is 
as  sipecific  as  the  Harris  amendment  is 
not  necessarily  the  point  with  which  I 
would  differ  with  the  Senator  at  this 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  two  very 
separate  things  we  are  talking  about 
today — two  distinct  things,  yet  related. 
But  I  feel  that  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate to  try  to  legislate  at  this  point  in  the 
procedure  on  this  amendment  to  create 
a  pay  raise  for  the  present  personnel 
serving  in  the  armed  services. 

No.  1  Is  that  we  have  a  volunteer  sys- 
tem versus  a  conscription  system  viiich 
should  be  determined  by  hearings  before 
a  committee. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  there 
should  be  hearings,  extensive  hearings, 
on  the  question  of  whether  we  maintain 
a  conscriptlve  system  or  a  voluntary 
system. 

The  point  is  that  in  the  Harris  amend- 
ment we  are  attempting  to  recreate  the 
conscription  system  to  apply  a  specific 
time  when  manpower  requirements  rise 
over  2.5  million,  as  I  understand  it.  I  am 
for  removing  the  conscription  system 
completely  from  the  law  books.  I  am  for 
total  abolition.  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion here  this  morning. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is 
whether  or  not  we  will  develop  a  com- 
parable pay  scale,  and  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  retain  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  or  not,  and  it  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  we  should  re- 
form the  Selective  Service  System  or  not. 
That  question  must  come  up  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  men- 
ticm  as  to  why  I  think  this  point  per- 
haps is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  is 
that  when  we  get  into  the  matter  of 
troops  levels,  this  becomes  a  question 
that  raises  many  other  questions.  It  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  resolve  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  happen  to  have  certain  viewpoints 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  other  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  have  different 
viewpoints  on  Vietnam.  We  have  the 
Pentagon  saying,  "We  don't  want  to 
crank  down  the  selective  service  calls  to 
zero  within  the  year."  We  have  the  Pres- 
ident saying  that  he  wants  all  the  com- 
bat troops  out  of  Vietnam  within  the 
year.  All  sorts  of  contingencies  relate  to 
what  our  troop  level  should  be. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  in 
a  position  to  say  that  2.5  million  should 
be  it  at  this  time.  We  have  the  two-and- 
a-half  war  versus  the  one-and-a-half 
war  concept  which  has  not  been  fully  de- 
veloped as  yet.  All  these  things  are  dif- 
ficult to  decide  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

Third,  I  think  it  is  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  military  forces  of  this 
country,  under  article  I.  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  no  President 
should  have  the  stand-by  power  to  insti- 
tute the  draft  at  his  determination. 

That  would  be  more  or  less  the  situa- 
tion as  I  interpret  it.  If  it  went  above  2.5 
million,  it  would  be  on  the  books  to  be 
reinstituted  by  some  form  of  foreign 
policy  commitment  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  has  made 
two  points.  One  point  worries  me  very 
much.  While  the  Senator  says  we  can- 
not now  decide  the  force  level  without 
hearings,  he  says  that  we  can,  without 
hearings,  adopt  his  very  extensive  pro- 
posal. That  worries  me. 

Second,  and  to  the  Senator's  specific 
question :  It  is  precisely  my  position  that 
not  the  President  but  Congress,  not  the 
Defense  Department  but  Congress, 
should  decide  the  force  level.  That  is 
why  I  would  write  it  into  this  law.  If  the 
Senator's  proposal  is  to  become  law  now, 
we  should  write  the  level  into  the  law, 
and  only  Congress  should  be  able  raise 
that  level,  and  only  by  instituting  the 
draft,  so  that  any  sacrifice  in  an  emer- 
gency or  war  would  fall  evenly,  or  more 
evenly  on  all  our  people. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
ticmal  minute,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  in  this  exchange  will 
be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  this  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma:  What  would  trig- 
ger the  action  necessary  to  increase  over 
the  2.5  million  level  at  the  time  the  draft 
would  be  reapplied?  This  amendment 
would  set  a  commitment  of  2.5  million  as 
a  manpower  level,  but  if  it  had  to  go  over 
that  upon  some  occasion  or  for  some 
cause,  what  would  trigger  that  particular 
action? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Subsection  (b)  of  my 
amendment  states  It  very  clearly: 

In  no  case  may  a  new  strength  level  be 
Implemented  unless  such  action  is  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law. 

So  only  Congress  could  change  it. 

Nothing  herein  shall  require  that  the 
armed  forces  be  maintained  at  the  maximum 
authorized  strength. 

In  other  words,  without  action  of  Con- 
gress, obviously,  the  level  could  be  de- 
creased: but  if  it  were  to  be  raised,  that 
would  require  action  of  Congress  and  in- 
stitution of  the  draft. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  draft,  then,  would 
not  be  on  a  standby  basis,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  reenacted  by  Congress  at  that 
particular  E>oint? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Under  my  amendment. 
It  would  be  the  same  as  under  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon — that  is,  the  draft  system 
would  be  there,  so  that  if  it  were  needed, 
it  could  be  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  registration  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  machinery  and  the 
registration  procedure,  as  is  true  under 
the  Senators  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  record  clear  that  our  amendment 
proposes  that  only  a  registration  con- 
tinue after  the  enactment  of  this  pay 
raise.  If  Congress  at  a  f  utiu«  date  should 
abolish  the  draft— because  this  amend- 
ment does  not  in  itself  abolish  the  draft, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  under- 
stands— it  would  be  my  concept,  at  least, 
as  the  author  of  this  sunendment,  that  if 
Congress  saw  fit  to  abolish  the  draft  be- 
cause we  could  prove  between  now  and 
June  of  1971  that  we  had  sufficient 
volunteers  coming  in  so  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  retain  the  draft,  then 
I  would  only  support  the  idea  that  a 
registration  or  an  inventory  type  of  ac- 
tion continue;  that  all  other  parts  of  the 
draft — the  power  to  induct,  the  power  to 
classify,  the  power  to  do  all  that  now 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  draft — would  be 
totally  abolished;  and  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  needed  to  develop  a  great 
number  of  new  men  for  military  service 
and  the  voluntary  system  was  not  func- 
tioning, and  it  was  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  look  at  that  situation  in  realistic 
terms,  it  would  still  have  to  reenact  a 
new  draft.  The  power  woixld  not  be 
vested  in  anytwdy  to  automatically  re- 
trigger  the  institution  of  the  draft.  I  un- 
derstand that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  supports  and  that  that  is  what 
his  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  had  only  the  Senator's 
proposal  with  which  to  work.  The  Sen- 
ator is  saying  what  his  intention  might 
be  some  time  in  the  future,  if  everything 
works  out  all  right.  But  what  we  have 


before  us  is  the  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  At  this 
time  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal. Instead,  I  have  expressed  my  con- 
cerns and  worries  about  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  its  operation;  and  I  have  sought 
not  to  replace  it  with  some  different  sys- 
tem but  to  try  to  patch  it  up  a  little  if 
it  is  going  to  be  adopted  now.  Therefore, 
I  did  not  go  past  the  words  of  the 
Eunendment  to  the  time  the  Senator 
speaks  of  when  he  might  offer  something 
else  to  abolish  the  draft  altogether. 

I  simply  worked  on  what  we  had  to 
work  with,  which  was  the  Senator's 
pending  amendment.  Therefore,  to  the 
extent  that  the  draft  would  continue  un- 
der the  Senator's  present  proposal,  it 
would  continue  under  mine,  or  the  ma- 
chinery would,  and  therefore  could  come 
back  into  immediate  operation,  as  I  think 
it  should  if  we  are  going  to  go  into  a  war 
that  will  require  more  than  a  peacetime 
level  of  armed  forces. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  not  actually  pro- 
posing anything  at  this  time  for  the  fu- 
ture but.  rather,  referring  to  the  exact 
language  of  my  amendment,  which  talks 
about  a  draft  registration. 

Why  I  want  to  make  this  very  clear  at 
this  point  is  that  in  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion report,  upon  which  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  is  based,  they  use  certain 
phraseology  that  needs  clarification.  One 
phrase  they  use  is  "a  draft  standby." 
Well,  when  they  use  the  term  "draft 
standby"  they  are  talking  about  the  very 
language  we  are  using,  and  that  is  draft 
registration.  Now  there  are  others  who 
on  the  fioor  even  this  morning  have 
talked — the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thitrmond)  talked  about  having  the 
President  empowered  with  a  "draft 
standby"  which  he  can  trigger  at  his  own 
decision,  should  the  necessity  arise.  I 
wanted  to  delineate  at  this  point  what 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I  mean, 
that  what  we  agree  on  as  a  "draft  stand- 
by" and  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Candina  (Mr.  Thxjkmowd)  means  when 
he  talks  about  a  "draft  standby,"  we  are 
not  talking  about  the  same  thing.  We 
mean  registration  procedure.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  bring  out  here,  the  dis- 
tinction and  the  definition  of  what  we  are 
talking  about,  when  we  talk  about  "a 
draft  standby."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  the  problem  of 
persormel.  It  is  a  matter  I  am  interested 
in  and  concerned  about.  When  the 
shooting  stops  in  Vietnam,  I  hope  that 
we  can  do  something  about  it.  I  know 
that  is  the  Senator's  prime  objective.  I 
think  it  is  well  that,  since  the  amend- 
ment was  coming  up.  he  put  in  his 
thoughts  on  it  right  here  and  now.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  support  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows  that. 
We  talked  about  it  a  Uttle  bit  yesterday. 

We  have  a  situation  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  which  I  went  over  this  morning, 
that  we  are  still  at  war.  Like  it  or  not. 
we  are  still  at  war.  We  still  have  406,000 
men  in  Indochina  alone.  We  cannot  take 
them  all  out.  or  run  out.  or  bring  them 
all  home  at  once,  although  some  progress 
is  being  made  along  the  line  of  bringing 
our  boys  back  home.  My  prediction  is 
that  this  war  is  by  no  means  over. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures.  For  the  pe- 
riod ending  June  30.  1971,  the  official 
planning  now  is  2.9  milhon.  I  hope  that 
that  can  be  decreased.  I  am  certainly 
going  to  work  towards  that  end.  That 
will  be  a  reduction  comparable  to  this: 
On  June  30.  1970.  the  most  recent  offi- 
cially tabulated  figures  I  have,  is  that 
the  strength  was  at  3.1  million.  As  I  said, 
by  June  30,  1971,  definite  plans  now  are 
that  it  will  be  as  low  as  2.9  million.  I 
hope  that  can  be  improved  upon,  but  I 
definitely  do  not  believe  we  can  with- 
draw, that  we  can  just  add  400,000  to 
that — to  what  was  already  planned  in 
the  cutback— add  another  400,000  before 
July  1. 

With  reference  to  the  other  compari- 
sons, our  top  strength  in  the  services 
during  this  war  has  been  3.4  million.  It 
has  been  brought  down  to  3.1  million  and 
planned  by  June  30,  1971.  as  a  certainty, 
to  2.9  million — which  I  hope  we  can  bet- 
ter. The  prewar  strength  was  the  very 
figure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
in  mind — 2.5  million. 

I  beUeve  that,  given  the  time,  we  can 
unmistakably  reduce  it  to  that  figure — I 
hope  below  it. 

One  of  the  main  themes  of  my  thmk- 
ing  with  reference  to  personnel  is  that 
we  must  bring  it  down,  for  several  rea- 
sons: The  way  to  decrease  costs  Is  to  use 
the  same  amount  of  money  on  fewer  men. 
We  are  reducing  the  cost  of  weaponry 
some,  but.  really,  to  get  into  a  reduction, 
it  has  to  be  in  the  manpower  field.  We 
must  move  into  that. 

It  will  be  a  serious  mistake,  with  the 
war  still  going  on,  to  adjudicate  legisla- 
tivewlse,  with  a  legislative  mandate,  that 
this  must  be  the  ceiling,  even  though  I 
hope  we  can  attain  it  in  that  time.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  keep  working  on  it 
toward  that  end. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  even  though  he  may 
not  intend  it,  as  it  Is  worded  now.  would 
really,  in  effect,  preclude  extension  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  beyond  Jime  30, 
1971. 
It  states  on  page  2,  section  C: 
Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law — 

That  refers  to  the  Selective  Service 
Act— 

the  authorized  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
may  be  met  after  June  30, 1971.  only  through 
a  voluntary  system. 

Whether  the  Senator  intended  that  or 
not,  that  is  an  indirect  closing  of  the 
door,  if  his  amendment  is  adopted  and 
it  becomes  law,  upon  reenactment  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  It  is  so  much 
my  duty,  as  I  see  it,  to  leave  that  as  an 
open  question,  to  be  decided  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  along  with  the  measurement  of 
a  voluntary  army,  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  adopt  any  amendment  that 
casts  a  cloud  or  any  doubt,  or  is  a  pre- 
judgment in  any  way,  of  an  extension  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  is  a  man  of 


responsibility,  as  of  course  the  Presi- 
dent is.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
letters  which  are  totally  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  the  enactment  of  a  volunteer 
army,  even  though  they  support  the 
concept. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
very  much  for  bringing  in  his  very  fine 
thoughts  on  this  matter,  but  I  hope  that 
his  amendment,  for  the  time  being,  will 

Mr.  HAPIRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  is  serious  doubt  concerning  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  .  If  it  is  to  go  into  effect  at  all. 
is  should  probably  not  go  into  effect  prior 
to  the  end  of  American  combat  troops 
continuing  to  fight  in  Indochina.  That  is 
a  very  serious  and  separate  question, 
and  one  which,  if  the  administration 
timetable  carries  out  would  perhaps  be 
met  by  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  July  1971.  If  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I 
would  think  that  another  question,  and 
a  very  serious  one,  would  then  be  the 
question  of  the  effective  date  and 
whether  it  should  be  tied  to  the  time  dur- 
ing which  our  troops  are  engaged  in  sig- 
nificant nimibers  in  active  combat  in  In- 
dochina. 

That  is  a  question  which  quite  rightly 
has  been  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  also  raises  the 
justifiable  question  which  concerns  the 
force  level  set  in  the  amendment  at  2.5 
million. 

I  have  already  stated  that  that  is  a 
flexible  figure  in  my  mind  and  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  talk  about  the  rea- 
sonableness of  that  figure  or  of  2.9  mil- 
lion or  whatever  other  figure  might  better 
be  set  in  this  amendment.  I  do  feel  if  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
to  go  into  effect  at  all.  that  when  it  does 
go  into  effect  Congress  should  have  de- 
cided what  the  peacetime  level  will  be. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi raises  a  question  which  indirectly 
or  inadvertently  was  raised  also  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  that  the  level 
probably  cannot  be  set  until  the  appro- 
priate committees  in  Congress  can  hold 
hearings  on  what  that  level  should  be. 
But  that  would  still  be.  under  my 
amendment,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  to  do,  prior  to  the  effective  date, 
and  thereafter. 

In  any  event,  the  level  could  be  in- 
creased if  Congress  so  decided,  by  a  re- 
sort to  the  draft.  Therefore,  we  would 
not  place  ourselves  in  any  different  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  force  level  by  my 
amendment  than  we  are  now  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
«  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  legal  question  which  the 


Senator  from  Mississippi  raises  is  a  justi- 
fiable one.  That  concerns  the  language 
of  the  amendment  and  whether  the  draft 
is  cut  off.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
language  which  legislative  coimsel  helped 
to  draft  by  its  own  terms  makes  clear 
that  conscription  would  continue  to  be 
used  should  Congress  decide  to  go  above 
2.5  million  or  whatever  force  level  they 
set  as  the  peacetime  level. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  that,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
made  it  clear  to  me  in  private  conversa- 
tion, and  has  also  said  on  the  floor,  I 
believe,  that  he  is  going  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  matter  of  the  extension  of  the 
draft. 

I  trust  at  that  time  that  he  will  go 
into  such  matters  as  educational  and 
occupational  deferments,  the  lottery, 
and  the  whole  idea  of  a  volunteer  army, 
including  the  force  level  and  the  other 
serious  questions  which  I  have  raised. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  will  be  a  hearing  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  on  all  matters  involved  in  the 
comprehensive  Selective  Service  System 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  volunteer 
army  concept. 

We  agreed  to  an  amendment  the  other 
day  for  our  committee  to  set  these  force 
levels.  That  is  something  I  am  interested 
in.  I  am  going  to  make  a  special  effort  in 
the  conference  to  get  that  amendment 
agreed  to.  That  will  be  a  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Senator's  amendment. 
However,  that  is  out  of  place  here.  And 
I  say  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  comments.  At  this  time 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  my  amendment  not 
come  until  immediately  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  Hatfield  amendment  itself.  I  have 
been  asked  to  make  that  request  since 
some  Senators  would  not  be  here  other- 
wise, having  thought  that  the  first  vote 
would  come  later  today. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  ask  for  a  record  vote?  Was 
that  the  reason  for  asking  to  delay  the 
vote? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  My  imderstanding  is 
that  Senators  who  may  want  to  vote 
might  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  this 
time. 

I  would  like  even  to  reserve  the  ques- 
tion of  a  roUcall  vote  \mtil  later.  I  in- 
tend under  the  orderly  procedure  to  have 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  at  that  time. 
We  have  altered  the  procedure  to  al- 
low debate  to  come  at  this  time  by  imanl- 
mous  consent.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  vote  would  not  come  until  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  Hatfield  amendment 
Itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  point  out  that  if  the 
procedure  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  adhered  to.  it  could  fore- 
close the  offering  of  any  other  amend- 
ment except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  clarify  the  matter  as  to 
the  original  unanimous-consent  request 
made  this  morning  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  when  he  asked 
for  unanimous  consent  to  bring  his 
amendment  up  at  this  time,  which  did 
not  normally  follow  the  procedures  of 

the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Also,  his  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  envisaged  that  there  would 
be  a  vote  on  his  amendment  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  l-hom:  time  limitation. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  that  vote  being 
taken  at  that  time  would  be  by  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  Is  now 
pending  and  which  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  did  I  understand 
the  statement  of  the  Chair  to  be  that  if 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa were  agreed  to,  other  amendments 
would  be  precluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  unless  those  amendments 
offered  by  Senators  received  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  they  be 
considered  out  of  turn. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out going  into  the  merits,  I  think  the 
rights  of  other  Senators  would  be  pre- 
judiced if  I  did  not  object.  Therefore.  I 

do  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  exactly  the  same  request  as  be- 
fore vpithout  prejudicing  the  rights  of 
other  Senators  to  offer  amendments.  I 
asked  for  my  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest as  a  courtesy  to  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  take  it 
that  the  Senator's  request  is  that  his 
amendment  not  be  voted  on  until  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Hatfield 
amendment  and  further  he  makes  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  other 
Senators  be  permitted  to  offer  amend- 
ments if  they  so  desire  with  the  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  with  the  votes  to 
be  taken  as  they  occur. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  Leaving  the  present 
situation,  however,  It  would  be  with  re- 
spect to  other  amendments.  I  am  not 
saying  how  they  should  be.  but  just  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I 
propose. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  assuming 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  were 
granted,  would  it  be  necessary  then  for 
each  successive  offerer  of  an  amendment 
to  get  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
amendment  voted  on  just  prior  to  the 
Hatfield-Goldwater  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  imanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  be,  and  he  takes  it  to  mean  that, 
he  asked  for  a  postponement  by  imani- 
mous  consent  of  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment, which  would  otherwise  have  oc- 
curred at  the  expiration  of  1  hour,  until 


Immediately  preceding  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Encompassed  in  his  imanimous-consent 
request  also  is  that  other  Senators,  if 
they  so  desire,  be  permitted  to  offer  their 
amendments  which  would  be  considered 
under  the  normal  course  of  business, 
with  a  1-hour  time  limitation,  with  the 
votes  to  be  taken  on  the  amendments, 
when  offered  by  such  Senators,  after  the 
expiration  of  that  hour. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  all  this  is 
occasioned  by  some  confusion  which 
arose  earlier  that  the  amendment  would 
not  be  offered  until  the  appropriate  time 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  de- 
bate my  amendment  at  this  time.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  vote  would 
occur  later. 

It  is  now  my  understanding  that  with- 
out asking  unanimous  consent  the  vote 
would  occur  now.  That  was  not  my  un- 
derstanding and  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
the  understanding  of  Senators  at  the 
time  we  received  consent  to  bring  up  my 
amendment. 

Ml-.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  one  or  two  amendments  were 
brought  up  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  just  proposed,  in  what  order 
would  they  take  precedence  for  voting? 
To  put  it  another  way,  my  concern  is 
that  there  might  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered subsequent  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  present  amendment  and  ought 
to  be  offered  subsequent  to  the  present 
amendment,  and  perhaps  voted  on  sub- 
sequent to  the  present  amendment.  But 
that  would  be  impossible  without  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
may  be  withdrawn  without  prejudice  to 
having  it  offered  at  a  later  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  can  be  withdrawn  because 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  amendment 
844  to  H.R.  17123.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  amendment  may  be 

called  up  at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  resei-v- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask  what 
the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time  does  the  Senator  make  that  request? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  request  that  the  time 

be  taken  equally.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant  legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts — and 
I  do  not  expect  to  object — ^what  is  the 
parliamentary  situation?  Why  is  it  nec- 
essary to  get  unanimous  consent  for  a 
Senator  who  wants  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment or  to  offer  an  amendment  already 
submitted?  I  thought  the  agreement 
permitted  that,  with  1  hour  divided  each 
way.  I  thought  that  was  the  original 
unanimous-consent   request   the    other 

day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  In  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  when  an 
amendment  is  under  controlled  time,  an 
amendment  offered  to  it  is  not  in  order 
until  all  :.f  the  controlled  time  under 
the  pending  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senator  offering  his 
amendment,  but  I  observe  that  this 
could  go  on  ad  infinitum;  amd  I  would 
hope  no  one  would  offer  an  amendment 
of  substance  that  had  not  been  presented 
already.  To  me  the  substance  of  this 
amendment  is  a  total  surprise,  but  I  do 

not  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  permitted  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment, which  the  clerk  will  sta'vC. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian informs  the  Chair  that 
time  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  if  he  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment;  and  if  he  is  not,  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  One  hour  between  the 
opponent  and  the  proponent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  expect  to  oppose  the  amendment,  so 
I  would  not  control  the  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wUl  have  30 
minutes,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  have  30  minutes. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  fnan 
Massachusetts  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
B&  follows: 

On  page  11  of  amendment  844,  strike  out 
all  after  line  6  down  to  and  Including  line 
17  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  wiU  accept 
ort^al  enUstments  In  the  Regular  Army, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Regular  Marine  Corps,  or 
Regular  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case  may  be  (1) 
male  persons  for  the  duration  of  their  mi- 
nority or  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  (2) 
of  female  persons  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
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The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept  an  ex- 
tension of  an  original  eniuunent  in  the  case 
of  any  person  for  a  specified  period  longer 
than  two  years,  but  not  more  than  four 
years,  where  the  cost  of  special  education  or 
training  to  be  afforded  such  person  would 
make  a  shorter  enlistment  period  Imprac- 
tical." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  and  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goto  water). 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  a 
volunteer  army.  I  continue  to  see  no  jus- 
tice and  little  wisdom  in  our  present  sys- 
tem which  demands  more  of  one  man 
than  it  does  of  another— simply  on  the 
basis  of  chance. 

The  draft  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
"patriotic  tax."  Young  men  who  are 
drafted,  or  induced  to  volunteer  because 
of  the  draft,  are  assured  of  2  years  of 
low  pay,  and  in  many  cases  exposure  to 
danger,  casualties,  and  death.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  tax  should  be  shared — 
not  in  its  present  negative  way.  where 
the  country  loses  in  overall  productivity, 
but  in  a  positive  way  where  all  citizens 
will  bear  a  share  of  the  cost  of  providing 
our  Armed  Forces  with  better  motivated, 
better  trained,  and  better  compensated 
servicemen. 

Changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Selective  Service  System  within  the  last 
year  have  distributed  the  element  of 
chance  more  evenly  throughout  the 
range  of  potential  inductees,  but  these 
changes  have  not,  on  the  whole,  served 
to  produce  a  better  system. 

Opponents  of  the  pending  amendment 
have  argued  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  our  manpower  needs  if  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  is  "terminated"  un- 
der this  amendment.  They  say  that  the 
national  security  will  be  in  jeopardy  at 
a  time  when  our  country  is  still  involved 
in  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  patently  is  not  the  case,  nor  Is  it 
the  piirpose  of  the  amendment  as  I  xm- 
derstand  it.  The  Hatfield-Goldwater 
amendment  specifically  provides,  in  its 
first  operative  section,  for  continued 
registration  in  the  event  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  continue  conscription  past 
the  natural  expiration  date  of  the  1967 
Selective  Service  Act;  that  is,  past  July 
1,  1971.  In  its  second  operative  section 
the  amendment  provides  that  if  "the 
President  determines  that  the  military 
manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  are  not 
being  adequately  met  through  a  volim- 
tary  system,"  he  "shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  he  deems  necessary." 

The  draft  expires  on  July  1.  1971.  If 
national  security  requires  Its  continua- 
tion beyond  that  date — and  this  deter- 
mination can  be  made  through  the  course 
of  hearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
next  year— then  I  feel  certain  that  the 
Congress  will  support  its  continuation. 
Opponents  of  the  pending  amendment 
also  argue  that  the  costs  of  its  enact- 
ment will  be  more  than  the  budget  can 
accommodate  In  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  proposes  that  "the  more 
prudent  course  of  action  would  be  to  test 


the  effects  of  pay  increases  prior  to  end- 
ing the  draft."  I  respectfully  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  is  exactly  what 
the  pending  amendment  proposes  to  do. 
The  iniUal  budgetary  cost  of  providing 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force  will,  of 
course,  be  higher  than  the  amount  pres- 
ently budgeted  for  salaries  and  benefits 
in  the  military  service.  Cost  estimates 
range  from  $2  billion  to  $4  bUlion  per 
year.  But  the  Gates  Commission  report, 
on  which  this  amendment  is  based,  esti- 
mates that  more  than  half  a  billion  of 
this  amount  would  be  recouped  directly 
in  personal  income  taxes.  Additional  mil- 
lions more  would  be  recovered  in  the 
form  of  increased  productivity  on  the 
part  of  men  who  were  not  drafted  and 
thereby  contributed  to  society  through 
their  regular  occupations,  and  contrib- 
uted higher  taxes  as  well.  More  millions 
would  be  recovered  through  the  admin- 
istration of  a  more  efficient  military 
service,  with  a  lower  turnover  rate  and 
higher  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  vol- 
unteers. These  figures  do  not  appear  In 
budget  estimates,  but  they  are  essential 
to  a  healthy  and  free  economy.  And  they 
will  help  measurably — they  may  in  fact 
equal — any  proposed  budget  increase. 

In  the  material  which  has  come  to  my 
attention,  certain  administrative  prob- 
lems have  been  raised  as  arguments 
against  enactment  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation without  the  benefit  of  full  Senate 
hearings.  According  to  some  calculations, 
strict  appUcation  of  the  pay  scales  con- 
tained in  the  sunendment  would  result 
in  p>ay  inversions  between  certain  ranks. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  now  included  in  the 
Record  a  detailed  pay  scale  showing  his 
original  intent,  and  making  clear  that 
the  inversion  problem  would  not  occur. 
Arguments  have  also  been  raised 
against  increased  pay  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  veterinarians,  on  the 
ground  that  higher  pay  for  persons  in 
these  categories  is  not  an  incentive  in 
attracting  volunteers  or  increasing  re- 
tention. In  my  judgment,  we  will  not 
know  imtil  we  try,  if  this  particular  sys- 
tem will  work.  But  I  do  know,  from  cor- 
respondence with  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents, that  an  increased  pay  scale  would 
be  an  inducement  to  lawyers  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Judge  Advocates 
Corps. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  at  this 
time  whether  any  thought  hs«  been  given 
in  his  amendment  to  including  these  pro- 
fessional men — who  serve  their  country 
well  and  whose  services  are  increasingly 
In  demand  as  changes  occur  in  our  sjrs- 
tem  of  military  justice. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  reply  to  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  On  page  7  of  our  amend- 
ment we  have  a  list  of  special  pay  for 
physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians, 
and  an  increase  in  special  pay  for  phy- 
sicians and  dentists.  We  not  only  believe 
that  will  provide  better  pay,  but  there  is 
also  provided  scholarship  support  in  or- 
der to  induce  some  to  go  into  the  field  of 
the  healing  arts,  medicine  in  general.  In 
order  to  provide  the  kind  of  manpower 
for  our  services  that  is  needed.  So  we  pro- 
vide for  this  consideration  in  our  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Some  question  has  also 
been  raised  as  to  how  the  distinction  can 
be  made  between  "hostile  fire  pay"  and 
"combat  pay."  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  particular  change  was  originally 
recommended  by  the  Gates  Commission 
to  include  within  the  increased  pay  scale 
men  serving,  for  example,  in  "secure" 
areas  of  Vietnam  where  they  neverthe- 
less encounter  considerable  personal 
risk.  Perhaps,  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense argues,  the  distinction  camiot  be 
made;  perhaps,  therefore,  all  men  sent 
to  hostile  areas  should  receive  the  same 
hazardous  duty  compensations.  I  would 
welcome  my  colleague's  comments  on  this 
suggestion  as  well. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  respond  to  my  colleague's  ques- 
tion, because  this  question  has  been 
raised  frequently  not  only  by  those  who 
have  been  in  Vietnam  but  in  other  wars 
as  weU.  I  recall  in  World  War  II  this 
question  was  rttised  frequently  by  those 
who  received  what  we  called  overseas 
pay.  whether  or  not  they  were  in  a  tub 
3  miles  outside  the  so-called  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  were  ac- 
tually in  a  war  zone. 

Of  course,  aU  this  would  be  subject  to 
detailed  implementation  and  recom- 
mendation by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  is  covered  under  sections  608  and 
310.  in  which  we  attempt  to  delineate 
hostile  fire  pay,  in  which  a  person  is  ac- 
tually under  fire  and  is  actually  in  an 
area  which  has  war  activity  going  on,  as 
contrasted  to  those  who  may  be  in  some 
kind  of  rear  station,  supplemental  or 
auxiliary  activity  which  is  not  in  the 
danger  zone. 

So  we  have  raised  the  designated  hos- 
tile fire  pay  $200  as  contrasted  with  duty 
in  what  is  generally  called  a  combat 
zone. 

The  Senator  will  know  from  his  own 
experience  in  World  War  n  that  the 
whole  Pacific  was  called  a  combat  zone, 
but  every  area  of  the  Pacific  was  not  ac- 
tually engaged  in  hostile  action  or  war- 
fare, island  by  island  or  area  by  area. 

So  we  are  trying  to  delineate  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  actually  a  war 
zone,  by  calling  it  hostile  fire  activity  as 
against  a  place  where  a  man  is  in  no 
such  danger. 

It  is  not  always  going  to  be  easy  to 
draw  the  line  of  delineation,  but  it  is  an 
attempt  to  make  a  distinction  between  a 
hostile  fire  area  and  a  so-called  war  zone. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  work  out  the  fine  points  and  the  defi- 
nition that  will  be  necessary  under  the 
new  concept. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
On  one  final  point.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  questions  about  the  feasibility 
of  determining,  at  the  time  a  man  enlists, 
whether  or  what  kind  of  special  train- 
ing he  will  be  given.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  pending  amendment  bases  a  man's 
term  of  eiilistment  on  that  factor.  Such 
a  requirement  would  pose  many  adminis- 
trative problems,  for  the  determination 
cannot  always  be  made  at  the  level  of  the 
loml  recrulthig  office  at  the  time  of 
enlistment. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  would 
provide  for  Initial  2-year  enlistments — or 
for  the  duration  of  the  minority — In  all 
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cases,  with  the  proviso  tliat  once  enlisted 
and  offered  special  training  or  education, 
en  enlistee  has  the  option  of  accepting 
such  training  and  simultaneously  extend- 
ing his  torn-  for  a  specified  time,  or  of  re- 
jecting such  training  and  service  and 
serving  only  his  original  enlistment 
Deriod. 

I  would  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  for  providing  us  with  this 
clarifying  language,  because  I  think  he 
actually  improves  the  language  of  the 
bill,  which  was  certainly  within  the  in- 
tent and  the  hope  of  the  original  sponsors 
of  the  amendment,  that  it  would  accom- 
plish the  objective  which  the  Senator 
has  stated  this  morning. 

I  believe  the  Senator's  language  is  an 
improvement,  and  we  would,  therefore, 
accept  this  amendment  without  any  ob- 
jection, and  express  appreciation  to  him 
for  helping  us  on  this  particular  section, 
which  is  a  very  difficult  section  to  really 
put  dovm  in  specific  language,  based  upon 
a  number  of  reasons,  among  them  the 
precedent  of  the  armed  services,  in  the 
past,  requiring  yoimg  men.  many  times, 
or  inducing  them,  to  sign  up  for  another 
hitch,  as  we  called  it  in  the  Navy,  or  an- 
other tour  of  duty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired.  He  has  20  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 
5  Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  kind  of  false  in- 

X  ducement,  or  it  might  be  called  unfair 

inducement,  would  not  be  as  easily  ac- 
complished, even  if  it  were  within  the 
intent  to  do  so,  under  this  new  language. 
Consequently,  we  feel  that  this  language 
improves  the  amendment,  and  again  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  it  is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  advocate  the 
adoption  of  a  procedure  which  circum- 
vents the  committee  system.  In  all  hon- 
esty, I  would  have  preferred  full  hear- 
ings. I  have  been  urging  such  hearings 
for  ahmost  a  year,  and  I  understand  and 
accept  the  many  factors  which  have  in- 
tervened to  delay  the  scheduling  of  these 
hearings. 

But  Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  a 
sound  amendment,  based  on  the  most 
thorough  and  intensive  study  ever  made 
of  the  Selective  Service  System.  We  have 
an  amendment  which  can  accomplish 
the  goal  of  a  volunteer  armed  service, 
and  will  implement  the  higher  pay  and 
benefit  scales  which  we  all  know  our 
servicemen  need  and  merit.  We  have  an 
amendment  which  will  not  in  any  way 
endanger  national  security,  and  whose 
implementation  is  feasible  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  an  administrative  point  of 
view. 

In  view  of  the  Inequities  and  injustices 
of  the  present  system,  keeping  in  mind 
the  undue  hardship  and  personal  turmoil 
which  the  system  has  visited  on  many 


of  our  finest  yoimg  men.  I  urge  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  urge  the  prompt 
enactment  of  the  Hatfield-Goldwater 
amendment,  and  I  conunend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona  for 
their  great  service  in  this  very  important 
area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  unanimous 

consent  that  the  time  be  divided  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  unanimous-consent  request 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian states  that  the  Senator  can- 
not do  that  unless  the  time  is  charged 
to  someone  or  it  is  agreed  by  unanimous 
consent  that  it  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  has  30 
minutes,  I  believe,  but  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  want  to  engage  the 
Senator  from  Massachxisetts  In  colloquy. 
I  address  this  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts:  On  page  11,  line 
7,  of  the  Hatfield  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator would  propose  In  his  amendment 
to  change  the  word  "may"  to  "will."  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Line  7  would  then  read : 
The  Secretary  concerned  wUl  accept  origi- 
nal enlistments  In  the  regular  army  .  .  . 

My  question  is  this:  The  word  "will" 
is  a  mandate,  but  does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  waive  or  affect  in  any  way  the 
qualifications  of  these  people  who  are 
coming  into  the  services? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  the  mandate  of  the 
word  "will"  and  this  acceptance  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Secretary's  power 
and  discretion  with  reference  to  passing 
on  the  quallflcations  of  any  Individual. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  the  Senator  from 


Massachusetts  wants  to  make  firm  and 
clear  legislative  history  that  that  is  the 
situation. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Addressing  my  ques- 
tion now  to  line  12.  the  Senator  proposes 
to  add  the  words  "an  extension  of  the 
original  enlistment."  The  same  questions 
apply  there — that  this  In  no  way  affects 
the  discretion  and  the  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary, which  is  absolute,  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons in  question. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  sole  discretion  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  this  amendment 
would  in  no  way  impair  it? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No.  it  would  not. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  unused 
part  of  the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  modify  my  amendment  at 
this  time  to  incorporate  the  language  as 
indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  In  his  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right 

The  clerk  will  state  the  portion  of 
amendment  844  as  now  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:  On  page  11,  line  7,  strike  out 
"may"  and  insert  "will." 

On  page  11.  line  12,  after  the  word 
"accept."  Insert  "an  extension  of." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  the  clari- 
fication of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  the  proposed 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  modified.  Time  is 
now  running  on  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this,  of  course, 
will  be  a  brief  quorum. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  A  very  brief  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Florida.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield*  ,  calling  for  the  creation  of  an 
all-volunteer  military. 

The  present  draft  system.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  universally  recognized  as  in- 
equitable and  unfair.  We  have  attempted 
to  cure  some  of  these  inequities  by  the 
institution  of  a  lottery  system,  but  that 
measure  was  really  a  stopgap.  It  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  the  old  draft  but  it  is 
still  inadequate. 

The  present  system  is  inefficient:  It 
squanders  manpower.  We  take  lawyers, 
doctors,  engineers,  professionally  trained 
people  out  of  the  labor  market  for  2 
years.  The  first  year  is  spent  in  training. 
The  second  year  Is  spent  preparhig  to 
muster  them  out.  We  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  their  educational  background- 
professionally  trained  people  are  given 
menial  tasks  and  put  on  make-work 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
that,  my  brother-in-law,  an  able  doc- 
tor, spent  most  of  his  time  during  World 
War  n  inspecting  health  conditions  on 
ships.  Thus,  his  medical  training  ac- 
tually was  entirely  wasted.  That  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  even  today. 

The  men  are  not  able  to  go  directly  to 
their  professional  tasks  because  prospec- 
tive employers  know  the  draft  is  hang- 
ing over  them  and  are  reluctant  to  in- 
vest time  and  money  and  training  in  a 
man  who  can,  on  a  moment's  notice,  be 
snatched  away  by  the  military  for  a  2- 
year  hitch. 

The  present  system  has  been  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  xmrest  on  our 
campuses. 

The  present  system  costs  a  great  deal 
and  returns  little  benefit  to  the  taxpayer 
for  that  expenditure.  A  volunteer  mili- 
tary would  be  cheaper:  People  would  be 
easier  to  recruit. 

The  present  pa:s  in  the  military.  I 
think  we  can  all  agree,  is  pitifully  low. 
No  one  joins  the  Army  to  ge'  rich  but 
under  the  Gates  Commission  proposals, 
we  can  at  least  promise  that  future  vol- 
imt*€r  enlistees  will  receive  an  adequate 
income  commensxirate  with  their  respon- 
sibility. The  reform  of  the  pay  schedules 
for  the  military  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
plan  for  an  all-volunteer  Army.  We  can 
and  should  make  the  pay  in  an  all-volun- 
teer senice  sufficient  to  attract  capable 
men. 

One  of  the  very  encouraging  things 
about  the  idea  is  that  it  has  wide  bi- 
partisan support  from  all  sections  of  the 
countr>'.  from  the  whole  spectrum  of  po- 
litical thought.  It  Is.  of  course,  spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Hatfield  and  cosponsored 
by  Mr.  Goldwatkh,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Scott.  It  is  supported  by 
a  number  of  groups,  both  conservative 
and  liberal. 

We  have  traditionally  raised  our 
armies  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  draft 


has  been  a  departure  from  that  tradi- 
tion. As  Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  said  recently: 

It  Is  fundamentally  Incompatible  that  a 
socslety  of  free  men  to  have  a  system  under 
which  people  are  compelled  to  render  spe- 
ciSc  services  at  penalty  of  incarceration  and 
of  Imprisonment  than  It  Is  perfectly  feasible, 
perfectly  possible  to  hire  those  services  on 
the  open  market  to  get  voluntary  arrange- 
ment* that  win  serve  that  purpose. 

The  Gates  Cormnission  makes  the 
point  that  hi  1965  there  were  1.250.000 
men  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  beyond 
their  first  term  of  service — men  who  had 
volunteered  notwithstanding  the  low  pay 
and  lack  of  benefits.  That  figure  does  not 
include  first-term  enlistments.  We  esti- 
mate that  we  will  need  a  standing  mili- 
tary of  2  to  2V2  million  men  to  fill  our 
current  and  projected  military  manpower 
needs.  We  already  have  a  substantial 
base.  As  the  Gates  Commission  report 
says: 

A  fully  Volunteer  Force  of  2.5  million  men 
can  be  achieved  by  Improving  pay  and  con- 
ditions in  service  sufficiently  to  Induce  ap- 
proximately 75,000  addlUonal  young  men  to 
enlist  each  year. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
come  for  this  idea:  the  time  for  us  to 
act  upon  it.  We  should  let  the  present 
draft  law  expire  at  the  end  of  its  term 
in  June  1971.  We  should  replace  it  with 
a  volunteer  system.  It  is  practical;  it  is 
economically  feasible;  it  is  the  efficient 
way  to  meet  our  military  personnel 
needs.  It  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  our 
traditions  of  freedom  of  choice,  freedom 
from  coercion,  of  free  men  in  the  service 
of  freedom. 

In  the  recent  past,  we  have  seen  a 
decline  in  the  respect  of  the  public  for 
the  military.  This  is  unfortunate  and  un- 
fair in  many  ways.  A  volimteer  system, 
in  my  view,  will  revitalize  the  military, 
restore  much  of  its  tarnished  dignity. 
The  military  life  is  an  honorable  calling. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  keep  it  that 
way — the  volunteer  military  is  the  best 
way  to  that  goal.  As  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, said  recently: 

Navy  Magazine  talked  about  personnel 
turbulence  upon  occasion,  which  they  Indi- 
cated was  the  single  most  Important  prob- 
lem they  faced  as  a  mUitary  organization, 
because  of  the  high  rate  of  turnover  they 
found  was  part  of  their  problem.  I  would  say 
today  that  the  prestige  of  the  military  Is 
greatly  called  into  question  and  I  think  It  Is 
unfairly  attacked  from  many  quarters.  I  de- 
cry those  who  use  the  military  as  the  scape- 
goat for  many  of  their  differences  about  po- 
litical Issues  or  political  policies.  I  think  one 
of  the  things  we  can  do  most  significantly 
of  all  is  to  restore  the  military  as  the  right- 
ful arm  of  the  defense  of  this  nation.  And 
to  establish  It  on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  think 
by  removing  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
all  the  targets  of  attack,  mainly  the  draft, 
we  could  do  the  most  to  reestablish  the 
rightful  prestige  the  military  should  have  In 
our  country.  I  reject  totally  thoee  who  fetir 
the  military  elltelsm  which  a  so-called  pro- 
fessional mercenary  army,  they  like  to  phrase 
it,  would  bring  about.  I  reject  that  not  upon 
.  an  opinion  only  but  upon  the  history  of  this 
country,  upon  the  Constitution  the  way  this 
Constitution  guarantees  our  civilian  control. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  finish  by  saying 
that  everyone,  from  the  administration 


on  down,  seems  to  believe  we  ought  to 
have  a  voluntary  Army.  Very  few  are  in 
disagreement  on  this. 

The  only  thing  they  say  is  that  now  is 
not  the  time  and  that  we  ought  to  wait 
imtil  tomorrow,  next  month,  or  next  year. 

I  think  that  if  we  agree  to  the  pending 
amendment,  we  will  find  out  in  a  hurry 
whether  it  will  work  or  not.  I  think  that 
we  will  probably  investigate  the  whole 
situation  in  depth  through  the  appropri- 
ate committees,  not  only  in  this  body, 
but  also  in  the  other  body.  I  think  that 
we  will  soon  find  out  whether  it  will 
work. 

If  everyone  thinks  it  is  a  good  idea, 
then  let  us  get  on  with  the  job,  institute 
and  implement  it,  and  find  out  whether 
it  will  work. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most  of 
us  who  had  some  experience  with  the 
Oovemment  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  often  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  Government  could  be  a  lot 
more  efficient  if  it  were  a  lot  less  laden 
with  numbers  and  a  lot  less  unwieldy. 
I  suppose  that  the  biggest  part  of  the 
Government — the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Armed  Forces — is  subject  to  that 
same  area  of  bigness  Emd  unwieldiness. 

I  think  that  if  the  abolishment  of  the 
draft  and  the  Institution  of  a  volunteer 
Army  accomplishes  anything,  it  will 
make  the  Department  of  Defense  try  to 
find  out  how  to  get  along  with  a  volun- 
teer Army.  There  are  all  sorts  of  other 
advantages,  too. 

I  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Oregon,  for  his 
authorship  of  this  amendment.  I  cer- 
tainly urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     849 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  849  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) and  ask  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  re- 
quires unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  end  of  amendment  844,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"siTKVivoR  ANNtrrrr  program 

"Sec.  .  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  establish  as  soon  as 
possible,  an  equitable  survivor  annuity  pro- 
gram for  military  retirees  comparable  to  the 
program  provided  for  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees under  the  clvU  service  retirement 
system.  Congress  finds  that  such  an  im- 
proved annuity  plan  would  be  an  important 
and  valuable  feature  that  should  be  incor- 
porated In  the  voluntary  military  program 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  modify  our 
amendment  No.  844  to  contain  this 
amendment? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  could  modify  his 
amendment  so  as  to  accept  amendment 
No.  849. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  if  he  would 
agree  to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  modify  our  amend- 
ment to  incorporate  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GOLDWATER)  for  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy).  I  would  also 
Uke  to  have  for  the  Record  the  Senator's 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  844  is  modified  by  the  addition 
of  amendment  849,  as  previously  read. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 

rmnutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  call 
amendment  No.  849  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Murphy),  who  is  necessarily 
absent  because  of  official  business.  As  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment,  he 
has  requested  that  I  call  it  up  for  him. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. What  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  express 
the  pohcy  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  establish,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, an  equitable  survivor  annuity  pro- 
gram for  military  retirees  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  program  provided  for  civil 
service  employees.  The  amendment  does 
not  at  this  time  propose  to  fill  in  the  de- 
tails of  this  new  program.  There  is  a  bill 
pending  both  in  the  House  and  Senate 
which  will  do  that.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
legislation,  which  was  also  introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  California,  is 
sponsored  by  over  20  Senators,  including. 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  both  Senators  from 
Arizona. 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  to 
place  Congress  on  record  now  in  support 
of  the  goal  of  improving  the  present  sur- 
vivor program  for  military  retirees.  The 
amendment  is  logically  related  to  the 
proposal  for  a  voluntary  military.  In 
fact,  the  thought  of  establishing  an  all- 
volunteer,  professional  military  without 
including  an  equitable  survivor's  annuity 
plan  for  career  military  employees  is  like 
laying  bricks  without  mortar. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  add  a  proper  survivor  an- 
nuity plan  to  the  program  of  improved 
benefits  that  he  must  develop  in  moving 
toward  the  volimtary  military,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  adopt  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  just  plain  atrocious  that,  among 
all  other  career  Federal  employees,  it  is 
only  the  military  man  who  cannot  leave 
an  adequate  annuity  for  his  widow  and 
family.  Strangely  enough,  the  military 
retiree  Is  singled  out  from  all  other 
Oovemment  employees  and  told  that 
none  of  his  retired  pay  will  automati- 
cally be  passed  on  to  his  surviving  de- 
pendents after  he  dies.  Under  present 


law,  the  wife  of  a  miUtary  retiree  who 
lives  after  her  husband's  death  will  not 
receive  1  cent  of  his  military  retirement 
income.  In  contrast,  every  other  Federal 
employee  is  guaranteed  by  law  that  his 
surviving  spouse  wiU  automatically  re- 
ceive 55  percent  of  his  retired  pay. 

The  truly  disturbing  thing  about  this 
is  that  the  serviceman  contributes  just 
as  much  to  his  retired  pay  as  his  civilian 
counterpart  does.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  base  pay  of  a  serviceman  has  been 
reduced  by  a  hidden  tax  which  supports 
his  own  retirement.  The  Hubbell  study 
group  recently  concluded  that  this 
prearranged  deduction  amounts  to  6.5 
percent.  Therefore,  the  only  difference 
between  the  contribution  paid  by  the 
civilian  worker  and  that  paid  by  the 
military  employee  is  that  the  one  paid 
by  the  civilian  is  a  visible  deduction 
from  his  sadary. 

What  is  more,  the  Government 
matches  the  retirement  contribution 
made  by  the  civil  servant.  It  does  not  do 
this  in  the  case  of  the  military  man. 

Furthermore,  the  civilian  retiree  bases 
his  annuity  on  his  full  gross  income. 
A  serviceman  bases  his  retired  pay  only 
on  60  percent  of  his  total  military  com- 
pensation. 

Regardless  of  any  bureaucratic  gobble- 
dy-gook  to  the  contrary,  the  plain  fact  is 
that  in  almost  every  instance  the  miUtary 
retiree  is  simply  unable  to  leave  a  re- 
spectful survivor  annuity  for  his  widow 
and  children. 

The  comment  expressed  by  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association  that  "a  man  can 
serve  his  entire  adult  life  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  retire,  die  shortly  thereafter— 
and  leave  his  widow  and  children  vir- 
tually destitute"  is  all  too  true. 

His  survivors  could  collect  social  se- 
curity benefits.  But  remember  that  the 
social  security  pajrments  will  have  been 
separately  earned  and  paid  for.  And,  as 
everyone  knows,  social  security  is  mere- 
ly intended  to  be  a  supplement  to  a  work- 
er's retirement  income,  not  a  full  pension 
in  and  of  itself.  In  fact,  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  calculated  that  the  aver- 
age retired  couple's  social  security  bene- 
fits cover  less  than  one-third  of  the  mini- 
mum budget  needed  to  finance  a  decent 
Uving  sUndard  for  that  family.  So  if 
anyone  tells  us  that  the  retired  service- 
man's widow  and  children  can  live  off  of 
social  security,  this  is  like  telling  them 
to  Uve  off  of  air. 

Also,  it  is  true  that  the  Government 
has  provided  a  family  protection  plan. 
But  this  plan  is  so  weak  that  it  does  not 
amoimt  to  a  hill  of  beans.  The  Govern- 
ment only  pays  a  very  small  administra- 
tive cost  of  the  program.  The  result  is 
that  the  military  retiree  pays  about  five 
times  as  much  as  the  civilian  retiree  for 
an  annuity  of  the  same  dollar  value  The 
program  is  so  poor  that  only  15  percent 
of  eligible  military  men  participate  in  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  over  90  percent  of 
those  persons  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  civil  service  survivor  program  do  so. 
Obviously,  the  current  survivor  plan  be- 
ing offered  to  our  servicemen  is  inade- 
quate and  the  only  remedy  is  to  estab- 
lish a  completely  new  program.  This  is 
exactly  what  is  called  for  in  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
California  and  which  I  have  cosponsored. 


Finally,  there  is  a  very  uisignificant 
survivor  payment  available  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This  widow's 
pension  might  go  all  the  way  up  to  a 
magnificent  $74  a  month  in  the  case  of 
the  surviors  of  servicemen  who  die  from 
a  nonservice  connected  disability.  Or  it 
may  be  as  low  as  $17  a  month.  If  the 
widow  is  receiving  income  of  more  than 
$2,000  she  will  be  disqualified  from 
receiving  any  pension  at  all.  And  to  top 
it  all  off,  her  meager  social  security  bene- 
fits will  count  as  income  in  determining 
whether  or  not  she  qualifies  for  a  VA 
pension.  So  if  the  widow  is  lucky,  and  if 
she  does  not  receive  any  social  srcurity 
payments,  she  might  receive  up  to  $74  a 
month  from  the  VA.  Compare  this,  if  you 
will,  with  the  widow  of  the  civilian  em- 
ployee who  receives  55  percent  of  rhe  re- 
tired pay  her  husband  was  receiving  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  Con- 
gress acted  to  remove  military  widows 
and  dependents  from  the  shadow  of 
poverty.  The  amendment  we  have  offered 
today  will  be  a  solid  step  in  that  direction. 
If  our  proposal  is  implemented  properly 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  is  re- 
quired to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  new 
survivor  plan,  it  will  enable  each  active 
duty  man,  as  well  as  each  military  retiree, 
to  know  that  his  surviving  dependents 
will  be  cared  for  in  an  honorable  and 
decent  way. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?    

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  I  do  not 
have  any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  par- 
liamentary situation  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  59  minutes  remaining 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  119 
minutes  remaining.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  as  modified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the 
pardcm  of  the  Presiding  Officer.  What 
has  happened  with  reference  to  the 
Murphy  amendment  as  presented  by  the 

Senator  from  Arizona? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  modified  his  amend- 
ment in  conformity  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
which  was  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  think  I  have  been 
recognized.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  had  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
be  recognized  later  with  reference  to  the 
Murphy-Goldwater  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  Murphy),  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  which 
would  make  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
to  provide  annuity  benefits  to  surviving 
widows  of  retired  military  personnel. 

It  occurs  to  me  this  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  grossly  unfair  that  Government 
employees  throughout  the  U5.  Govern- 
ment should  have  benefits  for  surviving 
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widows  with  the  exception  of  people  in 
the  militory.  Of  all  the  people  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  it  would  oc- 
cur to  me  that  those  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  certainly  their  wives, 
should  have  annuity  benefits,  perhaps 
first  and  above  all  others. 

This  amendment  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  we  should  come  to 
grips  with  this  matter  by  proper  hear- 
ings, implementation,  and  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  certainly  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
would  bring  this  about. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  wholly  in  keeping 
with  the  pending  Hatfield  amendment 
which  is  before  the  Senate  in  which  the 
sponsors  seek  to  upgrade  the  military  by 
increasing  the  pay  and  malting  military 
service  more  attractive.  Certainly  a  fac- 
tor that  would  increase  attractiveness  of 
military  service,  would  be  to  have  mili- 
tary personnel  know  that  upon  their 
death  their  widows  would  be  taken  care 
of.  I  do  hope  the  Senate  agrees  to  this 
measure.  I  yield  back  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  the  situation  is. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Stsnnis  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  two  sides  have  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  55  minutes.  Sena- 
tors opposed  to  the  amendment  have  119 
minutes.      

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  that  some  time  allocated  to  the 
other  side  be  given  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  2 
minutes?  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis)  The  Senator  is  glad  to  jrleld  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  in  my  judgment  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  fair.  I  think  it  Is 
just.  I  think  it  is  reasonable.  I  think  it  is 
right. 

I  am  sorry  he  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Hatfield  amendment,  be- 
cause I  cannot  support  the  latter  amend- 
ment, but  I  hope  the  Senator  will  see  fit, 
if  the  Hatfield  amendment  is  defeated,  to 
offer  the  amendment  to  the  bill  or  in 
some  other  form. 

It  is  not  right  that  the  wives  of  mili- 
tary personnel  do  not  get  their  annuities 
while  the  wives  of  civilian  workers  do.  It 
is  a  matter  which  should  have  been  cor- 
rected long  ago. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  offering  the  proposal, 
but  not  to  the  Hatfield  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Serf- 
ator  from  South  Carolina,  whose  long 
experience  in  the  military  gives  him  real 
reason  to  understand  the  amendment. 


Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  amendment  is  not  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars. It  merely  gives  instructions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  get  along  with 
the  job,  which  is  long,  long  overdue,  of 
changing  the  retirement  regulations  un- 
der which  the  military  has  worked  for 
too  long  a  time.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  a  part  of  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment, will  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  suggested,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  modification  of  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  just  made  concerning  the  so- 
called  Murphy  proposal,  as  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  there  must 
have  been  some  kind  of  misconception 
here  that  I  had  agreed  to  that  amend- 
ment. Not  by  any  means.  I  do  not  think 
the  implications  of  It  have  been  ex- 
plained or  tliat  the  costs  of  it  have  been 
explained.  Certainly  the  Senate  Is  en- 
titled to  an  explanation  of  the  cost,  how 
it  will  be  appUed,  and  what  the  prece- 
dents may  be  on  it. 

I  knew  nothing  about  this  amend- 
ment until  It  was  proposed.  I  believe  it 
was  mentioned  to  me  yesterday,  but  it 
was  not  taken  up  with  me.  I  asked  the 
chief  of  staff  to  repair  to  the  committee 
room  and  get  the  necessary  figures  and 
facts  about  it.  I  am  not  suggesting  any- 
one has  done  anything  wrong  about  it. 
My  point  is  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
explained  fully,  on  both  sides. 

Further,  we  are  in  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion here  in  respect  to  controlled  time 
on  amendments.  We  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  author  of  the  pending  Eunend- 
ment  can  alter  his  own  amendment  and 
thereby  preclude  ordinary  legislative 
consideration  of  these  amendments.  I 
just  mention  that  to  say  I  think  we  ought 
to  avoid  getting  boxed  in  in  a  manner 
like  that  again.  It  would  certainly  be  my 
purpose  to  try  to  avoid  such  a  situation. 

The  amendment  has  already  been  ac- 
cepted to  this  extent.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  modified  his  primary  amend- 
ment to  Include  these  provisions.  There 
is  nothing  I  can  do  about  that  now.  I  Just 
do  not  want  to  be  bound  in  any  way  by 
its  terms.  I  want  to  get  the  facts  devel- 
oped, and  I  shall  be  willing  to  grant 
whatever  justice  there  is  In  that  situa- 
tion, as  anyone  else  will,  I  think.  I  do 
know  that  the  cost  of  retirement  benefits 
in  the  military  is  running  well  over  $2 
billion  a  year  now,  and  the  cost  is  head- 
ing upward  very  rapidly.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter that  has  to  be  considered  along  with 
proposed  pay  increases,  even  the  one 
proposed  under  the  one  before  us. 

So  I  just  want  the  record  clear  that 


the  amendment  was  not  considered  on 
the  floor  in  the  usual  way  and  that  I 
cannot  approve  it.  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks on  that  subject  in  that  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  tlie  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Out  of 
whose  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Out  of  the  time  of  the 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  can  withdraw  the 
quorum  call  on  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pending  Hatfield-Gold- 
water  amendment  which  would  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer 
Force,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Gate's  Commission. 

I  take  this  action  with  a  sense  of  great 
reluctance.  For  many  years  I  have  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer 
army.  In  my  opinion,  the  arguments  In 
favor  of  moving  toward  an  all-volxmteer 
system  far  outweigh  the  arguments 
against  taking  such  action. 

However,  whether  or  not  one  supports 
the  concept  of  the  volimteer  army  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  most  important  cri- 
teria in  considering  the  pending  Gold- 
water-Hatfield  amendment.  The  support 
for  an  all-volunteer  system  in  the  Senate 
seems  to  be  almost  unanimous;  in  fact, 
in  this  entire  debate  I  do  not  believe  that 
more  than  a  handful  of  Senators  have 
expressed  opposition  to  the  volunteer 
concept. 

The  questionable  aspect  of  this  amend- 
ment seems  to  center  around  the  date 
of  implementation  for  instituting  a  vol- 
imteer army.  On  this  point  I  must  seri- 
ously disagree  with  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  and  the  findings  of  the 
Gate's  Commission. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  with  regard  to  the 
need  to  update  the  pay  scale  for  those 
Americans  who  defend  this  country.  It 
is  essential  that  members  of  the  armed 
services  receive  compensation  which 
would  compare  favorably  with  that 
which  they  would  otherwise  receive  had 
they  remained  in  the  civilian  sector.  I 
believe  that  the  chairman  of  the  Armsd 
Services  Committee,  the  able  fioor  man- 
ager of  this  bill  (Mr.  Stennis)  has, 
through  the  course  of  this  debate,  made 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  Inequities  of  the  present  pay  scale. 

While  this  action  must  remain  one  of 
the  main  considerations  of  our  debate,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  alone  will  allow  us 
to  Implement  an  all-volimteer  force  at 
this  time.  Although  I  sincerely  believe 
the  Gate's  Commission  has  provided  a 
service  to  all  those  concerned  with  this 
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issue.  I  must  respectfully  question  its 
recommendation  concerning  a  July  1, 
1971.  date  of  implementation. 

The  Gate's  Commission  stated  that  the 
armed  services  contains  over  2  million 
volunteers.  This  includes  persormel  that 
have  reenlisted  after  their  normal  2  years 
of  service.  In  addition,  it  includes  person- 
nel that  would  have  volunteered  had  they 
not  been  drafted.  I  do  not  question  these 
figures,  even  though  the  Gate's  Commis- 
sion admits  they  represent  only  esti- 
mates. What  I  must  question  is  the  abil- 
ity of  an  all-volunteer  force  to  maintain 
our  current  projected  needs  while  the 
President  is  attempting  to  extricate 
American  ground  and  support  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Army  is  now  receiv- 
ing 500  volunteers  a  month  for  Infantry 
duty.  The  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates that  our  current  needs  for  general 
infantry  duty  are  3,600  men  a  month.  It 
seems  apparent  to  me  that  it  is  the  draft, 
and  the  draft  alone,  which  fills  this  void 
in  infantry  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  strong  believer  in 
the  rights  of  the  individual  to  remain 
aloof  from  control  by  any  central  gov- 
ernment, I  will  welcome  the  institution 
of  an  all-volunteer  force  when  it  be- 
comes feasible.  However,  under  present 
circumstances,  when  this  Nation  is  In- 
volved in  mllitarj'  action  which  will 
achieve  In  my  opinion,  a  lasting  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  must  take  the  view  that 
the  institution  of  an  all -volimteer  army 
might  jeopardize  the  overall  objectives 
of  the  administration.  I  realize  that  this 
is  a  nonpartisan  debate  and  that  many 
supporters  of  the  administration's  poli- 
cies in  Southeast  Asia  are  also  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment.  I  respect  the 
views  of  my  colleagues  who  have  given 
the  Senate  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
study  this  question.  However,  I  must  op- 
pose this  amendment  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated  above. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  has  already  stated  that  once 
the  Senate  finishes  business  on  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  bill,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  take  up  the  matter 
of  extending  the  Selective  Service  Act 
which  expires  next  year.  When  the  com- 
mittee holds  hearings  on  Selective  Serv- 
ice extension.  It  will  also  study  the  ques- 
tions Involving  the  transition  to  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  As  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  look  for- 
ward to  an  extensive  review  of  this  Na- 
tion's overall  military  manpower  needs 
and  the  best  way  to  achieve  those  needs. 
I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  views  of  my 
two  distinguished  colleagues.  Senator 
GOLDWATER  and  Senator  Hatfield,  who 
have  so  ably  argued  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
as  so  many  have  done  in  this  debate 
thus  far,  that  President  Nixon  is  one  of 
the  leading  supporters  of  the  volunteer 
army  concept.  I  am  convinced  that  he  is 
implementing  policies  which  will  eventu- 
ally make  such  a  system  feasible.  After 
consultation  with  various  ofiBcIals  in  the 


Defense  Department.  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  both  advocating  and  imple- 
menting policies  which  will  make  the 
transition  to  an  all-volunteer  system 
much  easier. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  administration 
an  opportunity  to  continue  their  plans 
to  decrease  draft  calls  and  gradually 
move  toward  a  volunteer  system.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  preferable  to  the  amend- 
ment In  question  and  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

I  might  note  further,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  think  the  Senate  does  very  little 
to  improve  its  image  with  the  general 
citizenry  when  It  attempts  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  draft  legislation  so  sweeping  In 
character  and  so  significant  and  to  offer 
it  to  a  pending  bill  as  an  amendment. 

As  I  have  noted  earlier,  we  all  sub- 
scribe to  the  concept  of  a  volunteer 
Army — of.  Indeed,  having  all  our  services 
filled  with  volunteers:  and  I  note  that 
the  professional  military  leaders  of  all 
the  armed  services  would  prefer  to  have 
volunteers — professional  soldiers,  sailors, 
sdrmen,  marines. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  yet  held 
hearings  on  the  Gates  Commission  re- 
port. We  have  not  had  any  opportunity 
for  extensive  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter that  is  before  the  Senate  In  the  form 
of  the  Hatfleld-Goldwater  amendment. 

I  think  we  would  be  less  than  respon- 
sible if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
or  hours  of  debate  on  the  Senate  floor, 
we  attempted  to  adopt  legislation  so 
significant  in  character  smd,  indeed,  I 
must  say,  radical  in  character. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  hopeful  that  this 
amendment  will  be  laid  aside,  particu- 
larly based  on  the  promise  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  the  matter  will  get  a  full  air- 
ing before  the  committee  and  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  actually  de- 
liberate on  it.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
We  cannot  deliberate  on  a  major  issue  of 
this  kind  in  the  course  of  one  day.  with 
a  half  dozen  Senators  on  the  floor. 

So  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  this 
matter  go  back  to  the  committee  and 
that  the  committee  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heard  some  of  the 
Senator's  points,  although  I  did  not  hear 
all  of  his  statement.  I  got  the  full  im- 
port of  his  position  and  some  of  his  rea- 
sons. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  a  letter  from 
the  White  House,  dated  August  21.  1970. 
It  Is  signed  by  Mr.  William  E.  Timmons. 
assistant  to  the  President.  He  says  that 
it  is  written  at  the  direct  instruction  or 
request  of  the  President. 

The  President  has  come  out  flatly 
s^ainst  the  amendment.  He  Is  iu)t 
against  its  substance.  He  still  is  for  the 
goal  of  a  volimtary  army,  but  to  enact 
It  now  in  the  form  of  an  amendment, 
without  hearings,  without  estimates, 
without  any  more  information,  he  comes 
out  in  this  letter  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  Record  2  or  3  days  ago  in  opposi- 
tion. 


Let  me  read  to  the  Senator  one  of  the 
four  reasons  the  President  gives: 

3.  It  would  add  several  bllliona  of  un- 
planned Increased  costs  to  the  fiscal  year 
1971  budget. 

That  is  the  budget  we  are  living  in 
today.  It  already  began  on  July  1,  1970. 

Notice  that  the  President  said  "several 
billions."  Even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  have  an  estimate 
as  to  what  it  would  cost. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  we  are  setting  a  date 
certain  now,  when  we  are  not  certain 
what  the  demands  and  the  requirements 
will  be  on  military  manpower  a  year 
hence.   

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  so  very 
correct.  The  statement  by  Secretary 
Laird  is  as  strong  as  the  President's.  As 
I  said  this  morning,  the  amendment,  ex- 
cept for  its  respectable  sponsors  and 
other  Senators  here,  has  no  parallel — no 
one  willing  to  call  it  their  child,  no  one 
to  sponsor  it  except  some  of  the  Senators 
here  in  the  Chamber. 

The  President  is  not  in  favor  of  it 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  not  in 
favor  of  It.  The  Budget  Bureau  is  not  in 
favor  of  it.  They  have  not  even  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  estimate  as  to 
what  It  would  cost. 

Thus,  tis  the  Senator  has  already 
stated,  we  are  now  considering  a  pro- 
posal, which  has  sort  of  grown  out  of  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  basic 
change  In  policy,  one.  with  all  due  defer- 
ence, that  I  do  not  believe  can  be  carried 
out.  It  will  do  just  one  thing;  namely, 
create  hope  in  the  minds  of  the  mothers 
and  fathers  and  the  young  people  who 
are  subject  to  the  present  situation  in 
selective  service. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas 
very  warmly  and  strongly  for  his  very 
fine  statement  and  his  position  on  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  one  other  thing  to 
the  Senator.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
volunteer  army  may  be,  they  lie  In  the 
future  but  not  during  a  fighting  war 
which  is  still  going  on,  with  406.000  men 
in  uniform,  fighting  a  ground  war.  Plans 
are  being  carried  out,  and  rather  well, 
to  withdraw  those  troops.  We  hope  that 
It  will  work  out,  but  we  are  a  long  way 
from  home  base  yet. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Actually,  the  withdrawals 
amount  to  maneuverable  battalions  and 
their  support  elements,  composed  of  in- 
fantrymm.  groimd  suppt^  artiUery- 
men,  and  so  forth,  whatever  Is  necessary 
to  fight  a  ground  war.  We  do  not  yet 
know  what  will  have  to  be  maintained  for 
what  period  of  time  in  the  way  of  re- 
sidual logistical  air  and  naval  support 
forces  In  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  time  whether 
we  can  reasonably  project  what  we  can 
pull  out  in  terms  of  maneuverable  bat- 
talions and  ground  troops.  There  are  stUl 
some  unknowns  Involved.  Until  we  ad- 
vance further  toward  the  time  when  the 
projection  of  150.000  troops  will  have 
been  withdrawn  next  spring,  we  shall  not 
be  able  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
certainty  to  estimate  what  our  manpower 
needs  will  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
During  a  war  when  we  have  to  have  the 
Selective  Service  Act 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  And  all  the  rest,  to  see 
the  war  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  have  had  it  in  every 
war  in  the  century  we  have  been  engaged 
in. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  far  as  toUl  repeal 
is  concerned,  while  we  are  fighting  a  war 
and  it  is  still  going  on,  with  Selective 
Ser\ice  In  effect,  it  is  unheard  of  and, 
to  me.  almost  unthinkable.  Anyway.  406.- 
000  are  still  over  there.  If  we  shift  into 
a  volunteer  army  concept  now,  what 
about  the  young  fellows  who  will  be 
drafted  between  now  and  Jime  30.  1971? 
How  are  they  going  to  feel  about  it?  How 
are  their  parents  going  to  feel  about  it. 
if  we  have  switched  over  to  another  sys- 
tem but  continue  to  pull  them  in?  The 
manpower  requirements  have  still  got  to 
be  met  between  now  and  then,  in  one  way 
or  another.  How  are  they  going  to  feel, 
they  are  already  in  the  service  through 
the  draft?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  imagine  that 
their  morale  would  not  be  too  high.  An- 
other point  is  the  possibility  that  the 
enemy  could  misread  our  intentions. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  people  to  deflate  the 
military  In  this  country.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  so-called 
military-industrial  complex.  It  may  be 
interpreted  by  friend  and  foe  alike  as 
another  successful  effort  on  the  i>art  of 
those  in  responsible  positions  in  this 
coimtry  to  weaken  the  military  structure 
and  the  defense  posture  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  wrong  point  in  time  to  try 
to  consider  a  measure  of  this  kind,  for 
so  many  different  reasons — budgetary, 
lack  of  imowledge  of  our  manpower  re- 
quirements and  what  they  will  be  over 
the  next  2  years,  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  deliberate  on  it. 
and  the  fact  that  the  enemy  can  misread 
our  intentions.  There  are  so  many  other 
factors  that  this  matter  should  have  a 
full  airing  before  the  committee  before 
the  Senate  acts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again  for  his  fine  comments. 

I  mentioned  the  point  of  cost.  We  have 
no  budget  estimate.  The  President  refers 
to  in  his  letter  to  the  "several  billions  of 
unplanned  increased  costs  to  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget." 

We  do  have  an  estimate,  at  my  request, 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
total  is  $4.3  billion.  That  is  itemized.  It 
is  a  solid,  conservative  figure.  It  Is  the 
lowest  figure  I  have  heard  from  any 
source.  Other  estimates  run  to  about  $10 
biUion  to  $12  bUlion  per  year.  Many  say 
$7  bUlion  or  $8  billion.  The  Senator  is 
well  informed.  We  are  trying  to  reduce 
the  bill.  The  committee  already  cut  $1.3 
billion.  Yet  here  Is  an  amendment  that 
comes  along  without  any  estimate,  no 
hearings,  or  anjrthing  else,  to  add  $4.3 
billion  as  a  certainty. 

Now  in  planning  the  1972  budget 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
C.«Bi.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  comment  on  that  again? 
The  1972  budget  is  giving  us  trouble. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  had  originally 
anticipated  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
$1.3  billion  and  that  it  is  now  going  to 
be  many  times  over  that,  it  seems  to  me 
tliat  the  psychological  effect  of  adopting 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  is  virtually 
certain  to  cost  at  least  $4  billion  addi- 
tional itself  will  have  not  too  sadubrious 
effect  on  the  economy  of  this  coimtry.  It 
will  feed  the  inflationary  fires. 

I  think  that  the  timeliness  of  the 
amendment  Is  very  bad  from  so  many 
standpoints,  the  budgetary  standpoint 
being  not  the  least  of  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  We  are  going  to  see  when 
the  roll  is  called  on  this  amendment  that 
a  great  many  of  those  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  military  and  have  helped  to 
reduce  expenditures  will,  in  all  good 
faith,  vote  against  this  amendment.  They 
wiU  vote  against  it  because  they  know 
that  it  is  not  practical,  is  not  possible,  is 
not  workable  and  that  it  will  be  a  signal, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  all  around  the 
world  that  we  are  bsw:king  up. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
one  further  thing  to  be  noted  is  that 
in  the  face  of  the  current  criticism  of 
professional  militarism,  some  of  those 
most  critical  are  now  advocating  an  all- 
volunteer  system.  I  think  we  will  have 
to  have  some  time  when  people  stop 
criticizing  and  start  praising  the  pro- 
fessional military  man  and  start  to  give 
him  some  reason  to  feel  proud  of  his 
profession  before  we  start  to  consider  an 
all-volunteer  force.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary lnquir>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  18  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  many  other  Senators,  I  have  been 
very,  very  troubled  on  what  to  do  about 
this  particular  amendment. 

I  have  been  troubled  because  for  5 
years  I  have  been  talking  in  favor  of  our 
need  to  get  an  all-volunteer  army  as  soon 
as  we  can. 

I  have  been  troubled  because  I  think 
the  draft  system,  no  matter  how  we  oper- 
ate it,  when  we  are  drafting  less  than 
*  all  of  the  people,  is  necessarily  Inequi- 
table. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  where  the  noise  is  coming  from, 
but  would  the  Chair  try  to  get  quiet  in 


the  Chamber  so  that  the  Senator  can  be 
heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  for  a  moment.  There 
seons  to  be  a  discussion  going  on  in  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  Chamber.  It  has 
now  gotten  quiet.  The  Senator  may  pro- 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  troubled  because  I  think  we  all  know 
in  our  hearts  that  we  should  not  and 
cannot  put  in  any  kind  of  universa.  serv- 
ice law  without  escalating  the  cost  as 
far  as  the  taxpayer  and  the  Government 
are  concerned  beyond  anything  that  is 
presently  even  possible. 

I  have  been  troubled  because,  knowing 
all  of  these  things,  at  the  same  time  we 
are  faced  with  a  military  manpower  need 
which  almost  undoubtedly,  in  tlie  presait 
context  of  world  affairs,  exceeds  our  abil- 
ity to  provide  this  manpower  through  a 
voluntary  army. 

I  was  very  interested  the  other  day  in 
listening  and  then  reading  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
my  colleague.  Senator  Allott,  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  pledged 
himself  not  only  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
draft  law,  but  also  to  include  in  those 
hearings  what  needs  to  be  done  with 
regard  to  moving  toward  a  voluntary 
army. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  even 
more  was  the  acceptance  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  other  day  of  an  amend- 
ment by  which  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  given  the  power  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  set  the  maximum  manpower 
limits  on  each  branch  and  component 
of  the  armed  services. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  finally  pre- 
sents the  crux  of  the  problem.  As  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  so  aptly  said, 
his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Hatfield- 
Goldwater  amendment  at  the  present 
time  is  approximately  $4.3  billion.  I  be- 
lieve tlae  estimate  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  3.8 
or  3.2  as  manpower  levels  went  down. 
But  we  do  not  know  what  the  necessary 
manpower  levels  may  be.  And  this  is  the 
issue  which  creates  the  greatest  problem 
for  me.  Until  we  do  know  what  they 
should  be,  we  are  faced  with  an  Execu- 
tive decision  which  says  that  by  the  first 
of  next  year  it  will  be  2.9  at  the  mini- 
mum. Until  we  know  what  world  afftiirs 
are,  and  are  able  to  determine  whether 
this  manpower  level  is  the  right  one  for 
each  branch  of  the  service,  we  are  faced 
with  the  2.9.  That  means  the  $4.3  billion 
expense  which  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  been  talking  about. 

I  said  the  otlier  day  when  I  took  the 
fioor  on  this  same  matter  to  indicate  my 
own  difficulty  in  resolving  the  issue  posed 
by  the  Hatfield  amendment,  that  the 
main  problem  we  have  here  is  in  finding 
the  necessary  inducements  so  that  we 
can  maintain  the  branches  of  our  Armed 
Services  at  the  levels  required  in  the 
light  of  present  and  anticipated  world 
affairs. 

Where,  for  example,  are  we  going  to 
use  infantry  in  the  future?  Why  is  it 
that  we  have  little  or  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting people  to  volunteer  for  the  Marines, 
but  we  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
any  one  to  volunteer  for  the  light  infan- 
try, even  though  we  know  historically 
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that  the  Marines  by  and  large  have  suf- 
fered more  casualties  tlian  the  infantry? 
Where  will  we  need  the  Marines  or  light 
infantry?  These  are  all  problems  which 
we  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
must  decide  in  the  light  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  already  been  accepted. 
All  of  these  are  problems  which  are  in- 
volved in  our  relationship  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  more  importantly,  all 
of  them  involve  the  method  by  which  we 
are  going  to  use  armed  forces  if  we  have 
to  use  them — and  I  certainly  hope  not — 
in  future  engagements. 

It  seems  to  me  at  this  point  that  with 
these  items  of  crucial  importance  to  our 
country,  the  crux  of  this  issue,  as  I  see 
it,  is  that  to  go  forward  now  with  a 
voluntary  army  without  regard  to  what 
these  manpower  levels  may  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, or  may  be  required  to  be,  is  taking 
a  step  at  this  time  which  is  not  practical, 
which  is  premature,  and  which  simply 
does  not  fit  the  context  of  our  present 
relationship  around  the  world. 

The  President  has  said,  and  made  it 
crystal  clear  in  the  process  of  his  foreign 
policy  announcements,  that  he  will  con- 
tinue the  Vietnamization  program;  that 
In  an  era  of  negotiation  we  will  have  a 
lower  silhouette  of  American  involve- 
ment around  the  world;  that  we  will  be 
reducing  our  own  Armed  Forces  in  Ko- 
rea; that  we  are  going  to  reach  an  «u:- 
rangement  with  Japan  with  regard  to 
Okinawa;  and  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  support  NATO.  But  I  would  ex- 
pect that  the  method  by  which  it  will 
be  supported  may  well  be  under  review 
again,  particularly  in  view  of  the  rapid 
rapprochement  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Germany. 

He  has  been  able  successfully  to  date 
to  obtain  a  cease-fire  in  the  Mideast  and 
at  least  a  start  for  negotiations— all 
items  which  lead  toward  a  more  peace- 
ful decade  or  two  decades  for  the  future: 
all  items  which  should  militate  toward 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  reduce 
its  own  forces  for  the  future.  But  we  do 
not  know  that  yet  and  we  do  not  know 
exactly  where  new  fires  may  break  out. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
with  respect  to  Cuba.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  eventually  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  seems  to  me  that  un- 
til we  have  a  record  based  on  what  the 
best  estimates  are  from  Intelligence 
sources,  from  the  administration,  the 
State  Department,  and  a  variety  of  other 
people,  to  accept  a  volunteer  army  con- 
cept at  this  point  would  be  premature. 

So  reluctantly — and  I  say  this  very  re- 
luctantly because  I  have  been  one  of  the 
foremost  speakers  on  behalf  of  a  volun- 
teer army — I  must  oppose  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  This  is  not  just  be- 
cause of  the  expense,  but  of  course,  that 
plays  a  part;  but  the  expense  is  variable 
according  to  what  the  manpower  require- 
ments may  be. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  this 
question,  that  hearings  will  be  held  on 
both  the  draft  and  the  volunteer  army 
with  almost  equal  time  being  given  to 
them,  some  time  toward  the  end  of  this 
session  and  continuing  into  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  was  the  time- 
table the  Senator  mentioned? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Either  this  session  or 
the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  definitely  expect  to 
start  hearings  on  both  the  volimteer 
army  concept  and  the  selective  service 
extension  some  time  in  the  calendar  year 
1970;  and  have  it  a  going  concern  when 
we  come  back  here  in  January. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  a  timetable  on 
that,  since  some  fellows  are  trying  to 
switch  the  "majorilyship"  around  here. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  might  come  out. 
We  have  great  plans  along  that  line. 
That  is  what  we  expect  to  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  majority  changes, 
I  think  those  of  us  of  the  present  mi- 
nority would  be  prepared  to  make  the 
same  commitment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  a  very  fine  statement.  He 
touched  a  keynote  when  he  said  the 
need  was  manpower.  Manpower — that  is 
what  it  comes  down  to:  the  need  for  the 
next  12  months  and  the  next  fiscal  year 
beyond  this  one;  the  manpower  require- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  frwn  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  this  debate.  Some  of  it  has  been 
rather  amusing.  We  are  now  talking 
about  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us  to  pay 
a  man  a  living  wage  to  be  in  the  military 
service  of  his  country. 

We  have  had  items  that  the  militar>' 
proposed  to  us  in  committee,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi wanted  additional  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  proj- 
ects: and  yet  throughout  this  coimtry 
the  United  States  has  12,500  men  in  the 
militarj'  service  who  are  on  the  welfare 
rolls  of  the  respective  counties  and  re- 
spective States  where  they  are  now 
assigned. 

What  kind  of  man  is  that  corporal 
down  in  Camp  Polk.  La.,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  fight  for  his  country,  but  who 
Is  on  the  welfare  rolls  because  he  does 
not  have  enough  money  for  his  family 
and  children  to  live. 

As  far  as  military  expenditures  are 
concerned,  for  the  first  time  I  heard  the 


Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  say  it  will  cost  too  much 
money.  I  never  heard  them  complain 
about  defense  costs  before. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
deUghted  to  give  the  Senator  an  op- 
portunity to  respond  after  I  finish  my 
remarks.  I  have  listened  to  him  for  the 
last  10  minutes  and  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
is  what  we  are  really  talking  about.  Yes, 
it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  pajing  a  man  a  liv- 
ing wage,  and  we  are  not  doing  it. 

I  would  like  to  raise  another  subject 
for  the  committee,  which  intends  to 
have  hearings.  I  would  like  to  have  them 
conduct  hearings  on  something  I  think 
is  very  important.  We  have  alliances  all 
over  the  world.  Let  us  take  NATO,  for 
instance,  Mr.  President.  The  United 
States  has  a  draft  which  requires  that 
every  man  be  drafted,  starting  at  age 
18,  for  2  years. 

Among  our  NATO  alliance  friends, 
West  Germany  has  just  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  U.S.SJI.  West  Germany 
drafts  its  young  men  at  the  age  of  18 
to  serve  for  18  months.  Why  should  we 
have  thousands  of  Americans  in  Ger- 
many when  Germany  will  not  do  as 
much  for  its  country  as  the  young  men 
of  this  country  are  asked  to  do  for  it? 

The  United  Kingdom  has  no  conscrip- 
tion at  all  and  it  drafts  no  one,  but  the 
United  Kingdom  is  a  part  of  NATO. 

Norway  is  a  part  of  NATO.  They  draft 
their  young  men  at  the  age  of  20,  and 
they  serve  for  12  months.  If  they  go  into 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  they  serve 
for  15  months.  Italy  is  a  part  of  NATO. 
They  draft  their  young  men  at  the  age 
of  20.  If  they  go  into  the  Navy,  they 
serve  for  20  months;  and  if  they  go  into 
the  Aimy  or  Air  Force  they  serve  for  15 
months. 

Prance  drafts  its  young  men  at  the 
age  of  20  and  they  serve  for  16  months. 
Denmark  drafts  its  young  men  at  the 
age  of  18  and  they  serve  for  14  to  16 
months. 

It  gets  rather  difficult  to  say  to  young 
men  in  the  United  States,  "You  have  to 
serve  in  these  countries  under  a  NATO 
treaty  and  you  are  called  upon  to  serve 
longer  and  to  be  in  that  country  longer 
than  the  young  man  who  is  drafted  in 
that  country  has  to  serve  and  defend  his 
own  country." 

So  I  would  like  the  committee,  if  it 
will,  when  it  holds  hearings  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation for  this  great  fantastic  country  of 
curs — and  that  is  what  it  is — to  say  to  its 
allies,  "We  are  willing  to  help  you,  but 
from  now  on  we  are  going  to  insist  you 
do  with  yours  as  much  as  we  do  with 
ours,  or  better."  I  do  not  think  that  is 
asking  too  much. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  SEATO 
and  the  only  real  ally  we  have  down 
there,    Australia.    Australia    drafts    its 
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young  men  at  the  age  of  20  and  they 
serve  for  2  years.  In  the  Philippines  they 
draft  their  young  men  at  the  age  of  21 
and  they  serve  for  3  years.  The  United 
Kingdom  again,  which  is  a  signatory  to 
the  SEATO  treaty,  has  no  conscription 
at  all.  New  Zealand  drafts  its  young  men 
at  the  age  of  20  and  they  serve  for  14 
wedts  full  time — 14  weeks— and  then  they 
put  in  30  days  part  time  for  the  next  3 
years. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  have  allies  like 
that,  Mr.  President.  It  is  pretty  difficult 
to  say  to  the  yoimg  men  of  this  coun- 
try. "It  is  your  responsibility  to  serve  for 
2  years  starting  at  age  18.  and  you  may 
have  to  spend  those  2  years  in  New  Zea- 
land or  you  may  have  to  spend  those  2 
vears  in  Denmark,  or  even  in  Iceland— 
which  is  a  member  of  NATO  with  no 
conscription  at  all." 

We  may  say  these  countries  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  our  defense,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  abouUthat.  but  we  are 
also  defending  their  tountries  at  the 
same  time  and  they  ought  to  be  willing 
to  put  up  just  as  much  •'stuff"  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  asks  of  its 
young  men  in  this  country, 

I  might  say  that  the  discussion  has 
been  that  it  is  too  soon  to  do  this.  I  won- 
der what  happened  to  the  Doolittle  re- 
port in  1947.  when  this  was  first  taken 
up  and  when  the  committee  was  first  ap- 
pointed. Here  it  is  in  1970  and  it  was 
back  in  1947  when  the  recommendation 
was  made.  I  guess  it  is  about  time  we  got 
to  it.  We  think  it  is  rather  slow. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  proposal  does 
not  create  a  voluntary  army.  Anybody  in 
this  body  who  thinks  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  it  will  result  in  a  volun- 
tary army  either  is  talking  through  his 
hat,  has  not  read  the  amendment,  or  does 
not  imderstand  it,  because  it  dejsends  on 
what  Congress  does. 

If  Congress  continues  the  draft  next 
year,  then  this  does  not  go  into  effect.  If 
the  Congress  decides  to  continue  the 
draft  the  year  sifter  because  it  is  neces- 
sary, then  it  will  not  go  Into  effect. 

So  we  are  not  establishing  a  volunteer 
army.  We  are  establishing  the  machinery 
and  the  wherewithal!  to  establish  it.  be- 
cause when  it  is  ultimately  established. 


if  it  is  not  now,  this  same  thing  will  have 
to  be  done. 

We  are  not  saying  to  anybody  that  the 
manpower  in  the  military  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  decreased  in  1971 
because  this  amendment  is  adopted.  The 
only  way  it  will  be  done,  of  course,  is  if 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  itself 
fails  to  extend  the  draft  next  year. 

So  we  are  not  establishing  a  volimteer 
army  today,  and  if  anybody  in  the  audi- 
ence or  in  this  Chamber  thinks  so,  then 
he  has  not  read  the  amendment. 

I  get  back  to  say  it  is  amazing  that  we 
have  been  called  upon,  time  after  time 
after  time,  to  continue  to  put  more  and 
more  and  more  into  the  military,  except 
for  one  thing:  When  it  comes  to  paying 
men  in  the  US.  Army  a  living  wage,  then 
we  are  told  it  costs  too  much. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  contend  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
are  opposing  a  raise  in  military  pay? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  can  only  say  that  I  lis- 
tened to  rather  strong  language  about 
the  fact  that  it  was  going  to  cost  over 
$4  billion;  that  it  could  not  conceivably 
be  afforded;  that  it  was  far  more  than 
the  budget  could  stand;  that  the  budget 
would  be  put  In  a  deficit — as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  knows  the  budget  is 
already  in  a  deficit — that  it  was  absolute- 
ly untenable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  make 

the  accusation  that  the  Senator  from 

Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

would  oppose  a  military  pay  raise? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  not  any  idea  luiless 

the  Senator 

Mr.  TOWER.  Long  before  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  came  to  this  body  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  were  fighting  for  pay 
Increases  in  the  military.  We  were  try- 
ing to  get  a  recruit  paid  as  much  as  a 
Job  Corps  enrollee  was  paid.  We  have 
been  fighting  for  raises  in  military  pay 
for  a  long  time.  So  I  will  not  accepts 
indeed.  I  reject— any  suggestion  that 
there  is  opposition  on  our  part  to  raising 
military  pay.  I  would  like  to  raise  it  high- 


er than  is  prtHJOsed  now;  but  we  are  try- 
ing to  Jiunp  in  here,  trying  to  adopt  vast 
and  sweeping  reforms  in  one  day,  with  10 
or  12  Senators  on  the  floor,  with  no 
hearings  and  no  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
5  minutes  more? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes,  on  my  time, 
to  proceed  with  the  colloquy? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky aware  that  nobody  is  on  welfare 
unless  he  has  dependents?  Usually  these 
dependents  are  acquired  after  the  per- 
son comes  into  service.  Usually  the  rea- 
son he  is  on  welfare  is  that  he  has  been 
"busted"  from  perhaps  a  relatively  higher 
rate  to  a  lower  rate. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  a  recruit  or 
seaman  recruit  with  one  dependent, 
along  with  pay  and  subsistence,  gets 
$3,026  a  year?  That,  of  course,  also  in- 
cludes food  and  he  may  have  Govern- 
ment-provided housing;  that  he  will  have 
access  to  the  commissary,  where  he  gets 
things  at  a  lower  cost? 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  a  recruit  or 
seaman  recruit  with  three  or  more  de- 
pendents— and  it  is  an  unlikely  situation 
that  a  recruit  or  a  seaman  recruit  would 
have  three  or  more  dependents — receives 
$3,566  a  year? 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  a  sergeant 
first  class  or  chief  petty  officer  with  one 
or  more  dependents  receives  $7,207  a 
year? 

That  is  not  as  high  as  I  would  like  to 
see  the  pay.  I  think  it  must  get  much 
higher  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  volun- 
teer army,  but  we  cannot  afford  a  $4 

billion  deficit  in  the  budget  right  now 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  enter  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  figures  from  which  I  have  been 
quoting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


ANNUAL  BASIC  PAY  PIUS  QOAITTERS    PIUS  SUBSrSTENCE.-  BY  PAY  GRADE.  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  AND  NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENTS  WITH  20  PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  BASit  PAY 

FOR  ENLISTED  UNDER  2  YEARS-1972  BASIC  PAY  RATES 

ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Vmr  oi  Mivic* 


rSd.       T.tl.ifldnumb.ro«dtp«.d.nt,      U.<ltr2      0»tf2      Ov.r3      0».r4      0»«6      Over  8    0«r  10    Over  12    Ov«14    Over  16    Over  18    Over  20    Over  22    Over  26 


E-9  Serieiat  major-master  chiet 

petty  officer: 

0 , 

1  Of  mofe 

E-8  Master  scrieant— scflier  diid 

petty  officer: 

1  or  more 

E-7  Serieant  1st  das*— diiet  petty 

O* "             $6,728  $6,728  $6,926  $7,121 

iMnwre 7,207  7,207  7.405  7.599 

E-6  stall  serfeant— (Wtty  officer  1st 

class' 

0                          5,944  5,997  6,188  6.386 

loVmiire     6.422  6.476  6,667  6,865 

£-5  Senjaot-Petty  dicer  2d  dan:         ^  ^^^       5.421,5,616       5.803 

\'6i"min' '.'.'.'.  '.'.'.'. 5,734       5,839       6,033       6,221 

E-4  Corporal— fettv  eflkir  3d  dess 

*T*'^-. 5,317 

1  or  more 5,735 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$9,947 
10.364 


$12,141    $10,339    $10,533 
10,559     10,757     10,951 


$10,735    $10,915    $11,412 
11,153      11,333      11,829 


$7,315 
7,794 


6,581 
7,059 

6,095 
6,512 


5,51$ 
5,933 


$8,593 
9.011 


7.502 
7,981 


6,771 
7,250 

6,289 
6,707 


5,515 
5,933 


$8. 751 

9,229. 


7,697 
8,175 


6,969 
7,448 

6,483 

6,901 


5.515 
5,933 


8.982 
9,399 


7,898 
8,377 


7,257 
7,736 

6,671 
7,088 


5,515 
5,933 


9,180 
9.597 


8.186 
8,665 


7,445 
7,923 

6,771 
7,189 


5,515 
5,933 


9,374 
9,792 


8,377 
8,856 


7,639 
8.118 

6.771 
7.189 


5.515 
5,933 


9,561 
9,979 


8,571 
9,050 


7.740 
8.219 

6,771 
7,189 


5,515 
5,933 


9,759 
10, 177 


8,669 
9,147 


7,740 
8,719 

6,771 
7,189 


5.515 
5,933 


10. 245 
10,663 


$12, 373 
12.791 


11,714 
11,631 


9,155 
9,633 


7,740 
8,219 

6,771 
7,189 


5,515 
5,933 


10, 123 
10,602 


7,740 
8,219 

6,771 
7,189 


5,515 
5,933 


Over  30 


$17,373 
12,791 


11,214 
11,631 


10, 123 
10,602 


7,742 
8,219 

6,771 
7.189 


5,515 
5,933 
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Pay 
grade 


X 


Years  o(  service 


Title  and  number  o(  dependents      Under  2      Over  2      Over  3      Over  4      Over  6      Over  8    Over  10    Over  12    Over  14    Over  16    Over  18    Over  20    Over  22    Over  26      Over  30 


E-4  Corporal— Petty  officer  3d  class 

(under  4  years): 

0  .........' 4,561 

1 4,928 

2 4,928 

Sormore 5,101 

E-3  Private  1st  class— Seaman: 

0 3,643 

1 3.643 

2 4,010 

Sormore 4,  83 

E-2  Private— Seaman  apprentice: 

0 3,218 

1 3,218 

2 3,585 

Sermore 3,758 

E-1  Recruit— Seaman  recruit  (over  4 

months): 

0.... 3,146 

1 3,146 

2 3,513 

3ormore 3,686 

E-1  Recruit— Seaman  recruit  (under  4 

monttis): 

0 3.026 

1 3,026 

2 3,394 

3  or  more 3,566 


4,709       4,907 

5,076       5,274  -,— 

5,076       5,274  

5.249       5,447 

4  032  4,226        4,424        4,424        4,424        4.424        4.424        4,424        4,424        4,424        4,424        4,424        4,424          4,424 

4  032  4,226       4,424       4,424       4,424       4.424       4.424       4,424       4.424       4.424       4,424       4.424       4,424         4,424 

4  399  4, 593       4. 791        4, 791        4, 791        4. 791        4, 791        4, 791        4, 791        4, 791        4, 7S1        4, 791       4, 791         4, 791 

4)572  4,766       4,964       4,964       4,964       4.964       4,964       4,964        4,964       4.964       4,964       4,964       4,964         4,964 

3  549  3, 549       3, 549       3, 549       3, 549       3, 549       3, 549       3, 549       3, 549       3, 549       3, 549       3, 549       3, 549         3. 549 

3,549  3,549       3,549       3,549       3,549       3,549       3,549       3,549       3,549       3,549       3,549       3,549       3,549         3,549 

3  917  3,917       3,917       3,917       3,917       3,917       3,917       3.917       3.917       3.917       3.917       3,917       3.917         3,917 

4  089  4,089       4,089       4,089       4,089       4,089       4,089       4.089       4,089       4,089       4,089       4,089       4,089         4.089 


3.351  3,351 

3.351  3,351 

3,719  3,719 

3,891  3,891 


3,351 

3.351 

3.351 

3,351 

3,351 

3.351 

3,351 

3,351 

3,351 

3.351 

3,351 

3.351 

3.351 

3.351 

3.351 

3,351 

3,351 

3,351 

3,351 

3,351 

3.351 

3,351 

3,351 

3,351 

3,719 

3,719 

3,719 

3,719 

3,719 

3,719 

3,719 

3,719 

3,719 

3,719 

3,719 

3,719 

3,819 

3,819 

3,891 

3,891 

3.891 

3,891 

3,891 

3,891 

3,891 

3,891 

3,891 

3.881 
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c/s 

Chief  of  Staff  >: 

0 

1  or  more    

.  $38,497 
.    38,987 

.    25,980 
.    26,469 

.    23,309 
.    23,798 

.    21,347 
.    21,836 

.  $18, 157 
.    18.647 

.    13,862 
.    14,222 

.    11.418 
.    11,745 

.      9,845 
.    10.145 

$38,497 
38.987 

26,808 
27,297 

23,856 
24,345 

21,912 
22,401 

$19,226 
19,  716 

15.014 
15.374 

13.045 
13.373 

11,540 
11,841 

$38,497 
38.987 

26.808 
27,297 

24.313 
24,803 

22.376 
22,866 

$19,226 
19,716 

15,846 
16,206 

13,790 
14, 118 

12, 185 
12,485 

$38,497 
38,987 

26,808 
27,297 

24,313 
24,803 

22,376 
22,866 

$19,226 
19, 716 

15,846 
16,206 

13,790 
14,118 

12, 185 
12.485 

$38,497 
38,987 

26,808 
27,297 

24,313 
24.803 

22,376 
22,866 

$19,971 
20,461 

15,846 
16,206 

13,790 
14, 118 

12.365 
12,665 

$38,497 
38,987 

27,737 
28,226 

24,864 
25.353 

23,856 
24, 345 

119,971 
20,461 

15,846 
16,206 

13,790 
14,118 

12,829 
13,130 

$38,497 
38,987 

27,  737 
28,226 

24.864 
25,353 

23,856 
24,345 

$20,987 
21,476 

15,846 
16,206 

14, 150 
14,478 

13.563 
13.864 

$38,497 
38,987 

29.673 
30,163 

25,793 
26,282 

24,864 
25,353 

$20,987 
21,476 

15,846 
16,206 

14,791 
15,119 

14. 215 
14,516 

$38,497 
38,987 

29,673 
30,163 

25,793 
26,282 

24,864 
25,353 

$21,912 
22,401 

16,307 
16,667 

15,637 
15.965 

14,773 
15,074 

$38,497 
38,987 

31,617 
32, 107 

27.737 
28,226 

25,793 
26,282 

$23,856 
24,345 

18,528 
18,888 

16,649 
16,976 

15.327 
15,628 

$38,497 
38,987 

31,617 
32,107 

27,737 
28,226 

26,808 
27,297 

$25,325 
25,814 

19,359 
19,719 

17,480 
17,808 

15,698 
15,999 

$38,497 
38,987 

33.561 
34,051 

29,673 
30,163 

27, 737 
28,226 

$25,325 
25,814 

19,730 
20,090 

17,941 
18,269 

15,698 
15,999 

$38,497 
38,987 

33,561 

34,051 

29,673 
30,163 

28,755 
29,245 

$25,325 
25,814 

20,745 
21,105 

18.499 
18,827 

15,698 
15,999 

$38,497 
38,987 

35,502 
35,991 

31,617 
32, 107 

28,755 
29,245 

$25,325 
25.814 

22.311 
22.671 

18,499 
18,827 

15.698 
15.999 

$38,497 
38.987 

0-10 

General— Admiral  ■: 

0 

1  or  more            

35.502 
35.991 

0-9 

Lieutenant  general— Vice 
admire  >: 

0 

1  or  more 

31.617 
32.107 

0-8 

Major  general— Rear  admiral 
(b.H): 

0 

1  or  more        

28.755 
29,245 

0-7 

Brigadier  general- Rear  admini 
(LH): 

0 

1  or  more 

$25,325 
25,814 

0-6 

Colonel— Captain: 

0 

1  or  more         

22,311 
22,671 

0-5 

Lieutenant  colonel— Commander: 

0 

1  or  more 

18,499 
18,827 

0-4 

Major- Lieutenant  commander: 

0 

1  or  more 

15,698 
15,999 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WITH  LESS  THAN  4  YEARS  OF  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  ENLISTED  MEMBER 

0-3 

Captain— lieutenant: 

0 

1  or  more 

.    $9,110 
.     9,411 

.     7,548 
.     7,847 

.     6,C0> 
.     6,907 

$9,967 
10,268 

8,642 
8,941 

7,148 
7.447 

$10, 521 
10,822 

10,035 
10,334 

8.523 
8,822 

$11,454 
11,754 

10,313 
10,611 

8.523 
8.822 

$11,911 
12, 212 

10,493 
10,791 

8,523 
8,822 

$lt275 
12,575 

10,493 
10,791 

8,523 
8.822 

$12,836 
13. 137 

10,493 
10,791 

8.523 
8,822 

$13,383 
13,684 

10,493 
10,791 

8,523 
8,822 

$13,664 
13,965 

10,493 
10,791 

8.523 
8,822 

$13,664 
13,965 

10,493 
10, 791 

8,523 
8,822 

$13,664 
13,965 

10,493 
10,791 

8,523 
8,822 

$13,664 
13,965 

10,493 
10.791 

8.523 

8.822 

$13,664 
13,965 

10.493 
10,791 

8,523 
8,822 

$13,664 
13,965 

10,493 
10.791 

8.523 
8.822 

$13,664 
13,965 

0-2 

Ut  Lieutenant— Lieutenant  (jg-): 
0 

10,493 
10.791 

0  1 

2d  Lieutenant— Ensign: 

0 

1  or  more 

8.522 
8,(23 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WITH  MORE  THAN  4  YEARS  OF  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  ENLISTED  MEMBER 

0-3 

0 

$11. 454 

11.754 

10.313 
10.611 

8,523 
8.822 

$11,911 
12,212 

10,493 
10,791 

8,885 

9,294 

$12,275 
12,575 

10,770 
11.069 

9,272 
9,571 

$12,836 
13. 137 

11.241 
11.540 

9.546 
9.845 

$13,383 
13,684 

11.612 
11.911 

9.823 
10.122 

$13,848 
14.148 

11,886 
12,185 

10,194 
10,493 

$13,848 
14,148 

11,886 
12,185 

10.194 
10,493 

$13,848 
14,148 

11,886 
12.185 

10,194 
10,493 

$13, 8U 
14,148 

11,886 
12,185 

10,194 
10,493 

$13,848 
14,  lU 

11.886 
12.185 

10,194 
10,493 

$13, 8a 
14,  la 

11,886 
12,185 

10,194 
10,493 

$13, 8a 
14,  la 

0-2 

1st  Lieutenant— t.ieutenant  (Jl-): 

0 

1  or  more       

11,886 
12.185 

0-1 

2d  Lieutenant— Ensign: 

10.194 

1  Of  more               

10.493 

WARRANT  OFFICERS 

W-4 

Chiel  warrant  oflkar- Chiel 
Mrrant  officer: 

0 

1  or  riMHe 

.    $9,423 
.     9,724 

.     8,570 
.     8.871 

.     7,616 
.      7,915 

.     6.511 
.     6,810 

$9,963 
10.264 

9,143 
9,443 

8,095 
8,394 

7,235 
7,533 

$9,963 
10,264 

9.143 

9,443 

8,095 
8,394 

7,235 
7,S33 

$10, 147 
10,448 

9,233 
9,533 

8,282 
8,581 

7,703 
8,001 

$10,514 
10,815 

9,323 
9,623 

8,642 
8,941 

7,969 
8,275 

$10,889 
11,189 

9,872 
10,170 

9,024 
9,323 

8,253 
8,552 

$11,256 
11,556 

10,334 
10,635 

9,301 
9,600 

8.523 
8. 822 

$11,911 
12.212 

10.611 
10.912 

9.575 
9,873 

8,808 

9,1C!7 

$12,365 
12.665 

10,889 
11.189 

9.8a 

iai47 

9.085 
9,314 

$12,735 
13,036 

11,162 
11,463 

10.129 
10.428 

9.362 
9,661 

$13,016 
13,317 

11,454 
11,754 

10,403 
10,701 

9,632 
9,931 

$13,383 
13,684 

11,821 
12.122 

ia680 
10,979 

9.917 
10,215 

$13,758 
14,058 

12,185 
12.485 

1U043 
11.342 

9.917 
101215 

$14,669 
14,969 

12,555 
12.856 

11.043 
11.342 

9.917 
10.215 

$14,669 
14.969 

W-3 

Chief  warrant  officer— Chief 
warrant  officer: 

0 

1  or  more 

12.555 
12,146 

W-2 

Chief  warrant  oNker-CMaf 
warrant  oiRcef : 

0 

1  or  more 

11,043 
11,342 

W-1 

Warrant  oIKeer— Warrant  oOtcer : 

0 

1  or  more 

9,917 
10l21S 

I  For  enlisted  personnel,  wbsistenee  includes  the  commuted  ration  at  $1.39  per  day  for  365 
days. 


I  Excludes  personal  money  allowance  of  $4,000  for  Chief  of  Staff/CNO,  $2,200  for  geaefal/ 
admiral,  and  $500  for  Lieutenant  General;'  Vice  admiral. 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
that  i  am  delighted  to  have  in  the  record 
the  statistics  that  a  recruit  or  a  seaman 
recruit  with  three  chUdren  would  receive 
$3,560  a  year.  I  have  not  any  vague  idea 
that  any  person  who  has  a  job  that  he 
cannot  get  out  of  to  find  a  job  some- 
where else  coxUd  make  a  living  on  $3,560 
a  year.  ^     ^        , 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  with  food  and 
lodgings. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  doubt  that  he  can  do  it 
if  he  is  married,  has  children,  and  is 
living  off  the  base.  That  might  be  all 
right  down  along  the  Rio  Grande,  but  it 
is  not  sufficient  in  a  place  like  New  York 
or  Chicago.  A  person  might  be  able  to 
live  on  $3,026  there  and  not  be  in  uni- 
form and  turn  down  a  better  job  if  it 
were  offered  to  him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  How  many  recruits  or 
seaman  recruits  do  we  know  who  have 
that  many  children? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  delighted  with  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  has  put  the  figures 
in  the  record,  because  they  substantiate 
the  argument  we  are  making. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  may  add  one  other  statistic  to  those 
that  have  been  put  in  the  record  during 
the  colloquv  between  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
because  I  am  sure  both  gentlemen  are 
aware  that  studies  have  been  made  on 
comparative  salaries  between  people  in 
the  military  and  those  in  civilian  life. 
The  Presidents  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  shows  that  the 
average  enlistee  would  earn  $5,200  in 
civilian  life,  whereas  the  first-term  en- 
listee receives  $3,200  total  military  com- 
pensation, which,  I  may  say  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
does  include  room,  board,  and  medical 
expenses. 

Further,  I  think  I  should  point  out, 
on  the  question  of  pay,  that  while  pay 
increased  for  men  with  more  than  2 
years  of  service  between  1948  and  1969. 
the  pay  for  men  with  less  than  2  years 
of  service  increased  60  percent  for  the 
same  period. 

Using  the  base  figure  that  was  used, 
over  20,000  in  the  military  service  are  on 
welfare.  I  think  that,  whether  or  with- 
out children,  the  fact  that  we  have 
servicemen  today  receiving  welfare  com- 
pensation certainly  should  put  the  Sen- 
ate to  shame  for  permitting  the  situa- 
tion to  continue. 

I  say  again,  it  did  not  take  us  very  long 
to  raise  our  own  salaries.  It  should  not 
take  us  much  longer  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions under  which  our  fighting  men 
and  servicemen  should  have  to  live,  and 
therefore  take  the  action  necessary  un- 
der this  amendment. 
Mr.   COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  fig- 
ure. We  have  sent  out  to  get  them.#I 
would  also  like  the  Senate  to  have  in  the 
record  the  fact  that  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 


ate containing  the  new  welfare  program 
has  a  poverty  level  at  something  over 
$3,700  a  year.  I  think  it  is  somewhere 
between  $3,700  and  $4,000  as  the  estab- 
lished poverty  level.  I  have  no  idea  what 
action  this  body  will  take  on  that  bill,  but 
I  think  it  is  important  to  have  on  the 
record  what  the  administration  itself  has 
established,  through  the  legislation  it 
has  submitted  to  Congress,  as  the 
poverty  level  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  might 
have  those  figures. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  will  get  the  figures. 
But  if  those  figures,  as  reported  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  are  correct,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are,  I  can  only 
say  that  would  really  put  every  first- 
term  enlistee  within  the  poverty  class, 
because  that  is  the  figure  the  first-term 
enlistee  gets  now.  $3,200,  which  would  be 
$500  below  the  poverty  line  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  referred. 

Mr.  COOK.  By  the  way,  I  might  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  if  that  person 
who  goes  into  the  service  for  24  months 
wants  to  upgrade  himself,  he  has  to  wait 
until  there  is  an  opening.  He  has  to  wait 
until  there  is  an  opportimity.  The  mat- 
ter is  decided  by  his  superiors,  and  if  he 
has  a  better-paying  opportimity  some- 
where else,  it  is  just  tough,  is  it  not? 
Mr.     HATFIELD.     The     Senator     is 

correct.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith > . 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
a  week  ago  I  wrote  the  President  asking 
for  clarification  of  his  position  on  the 
Hatfleld-Goldwater  amendment.  Late 
Friday  afternoon  after  I  had  left  Wash- 
ington, his  reply  was  delivered  to  my 
office. 

His  reply,  relayed  by  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Timmons,  was  an  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Because  of  his  expressed  wishes,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

I  now  read  my  letter  to  him  and  the 
answer  stating  his  position. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  February  25, 
1970. 1  made  what  Is  probably  the  first  speech 
in  th«  Senate  In  support  of  your  Gates  Com- 
mission Report  recommending  the  end  of  the 
Draft  by  July  1.  1971. 1  did  so  with  some  mis- 
giving becau.se  of  the  repeated  historical 
failure  of  the  all-voluntary  armed  force 
concept. 

But  I  did  It  on  the  basis  that  It  was  worth 
a  try.  especially  with  the  proviso  of  the 
Standby  Draft  plan  recommended  by  the 
Gates  Commission— and  I  did  it  because  this 
is  one  issue  on  which  I  am  willing  to  aside 
my  own  inclination  and  support  your  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  1968  campaign  you  committed  your- 
self to  abolition  of  the  Draft.  You  appointed 
the  Gates  Commission  after  taking  office  and 
that  Commission  earlier  this  year  recom- 
mended termination  of  the  Draft. 

In  mv  February  25,  1970.  Senate  speech,  I 
sUted  that  I  would  proceed  on  this  matter 
at  your  pleasure  and  would  Introduce  such 
legislation  as  you  desired  for  me  to  do  when 
you  so  notified  me. 

Senators  Hatfield  and  Gcldwater  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  offer  their  Draft  Abo- 
lition Amendment  to  the  pending  Defense 
Procurement  Bill.  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
Defense   Secretary   Laird's   letter   to  Chair- 


man  Stennls   opposing   the   Hatfleld-Gold- 
water Amendment. 

This  leaves  me  perplexed  as  to  specifically 
what  your  desire  is.  While  you  are  com- 
mitted to  abolition  of  the  Draft  and  while 
your  Gates  Commission  has  recommended 
abolition  of  the  Draft,  your  Defense  Secre- 
tary now  opposes  the  Hatfleld-Goldwater 
Draft  AbollUon  Amendment. 

I  shaU  talte  whatever  position  you  desire 
me  to  toke  on  the  Hatfleld-Goldwater 
Amendment.  But  I  simply  don't  know  what 
that  posiUon  is.  I  would  deeply  appreciate 
your  advising  me  what  position  you  wish  me 
to  take  on  the  Hatfleld-Goldwater  Amend- 
ment as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Chase  SMrrH, 

U.S.  Senator. 


The  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  21. 1970. 
Dear  Senator  Smfth:  Because  of  his  cur- 
rent absence  from  the  city,  the  President  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
August  17th  regarding  the  AU  Volunteer 
force  concept. 

President  Nixon  especially  asked  that  I 
again  express  his  appreciation  for  yoxir 
speech  last  February  25th  in  support  of  the 
Gates  Commission  findings  and  reiterate  hla 
firm  Intention  to  reduce  the  draft  calls  to 
zero  as  soon  as  this  worthwhile  goal  can  be 
reached  within  the  restraint  of  flscal  re- 
sponsibility and  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  national  security. 

The  President  sent  to  Congress,  four 
months  ago,  legislation  to  begin  to  achieve 
the  objectives  recommended  by  the  Gates 
Commission.  This  measure  provides  for  » 
20  7o  pay  increase  for  first  term  enlisted  per- 
sonnel effective  January  1971.  The  President 
Is  hopeful  this  legislation  wUl  be  enacted 
this  session  of  Congress.  Additional  Increases 
In  pay  and  benefits  are  currently  planned 
for  inclusion  in  the  budget  for  flscal  year 
1972.  No  date,  however,  has  been  set  for 
cancelling  Induction  authority  because,  as 
he  pointed  out  in  his  April  Message,  no  one 
can  predict  with  precision  whether  or  not  or 
precisely  when  conscription  can  be  ended. 
Thus,  It  would  be  imprudent  to  set  a  date 
when  induction  authority  can  be  permitted 
to  lapse.  While  It  can  be  said  that  the 
chances  of  achieving  an  all-volunteer  force 
Improve  as  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam  and 
reduce  the  overall  size  of  the  armed  forces, 
only  actual  experience  in  attracting  volun- 
teers will  help  determine  when  we  cease 
drafting  men.  not  a  preselected  arbitrary 
date. 

Amendment  765  to  H.B.  17123  t^parently 
contemplates  the  termination  of  the  draft  on 
June  30.  1971.  and  would  enact  a  wide  range 
of  personnel  actions  which,  it  is  claimed, 
woxild  enable  us  to  maintain  the  armed  forces 
with  volunteers  after  that  date.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  opposed  to  this  amendment  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  proposed  changes  In  pay  and  Incentives 
will  attract  enough  volunteers  to  permit  can- 
cellation of  the  draft  on  June  30  of  next  year. 
Second.  It  would  enact  a  host  of  personnel 
policy  changes  without  knowledge  of  their 
cost  and  their  effectiveness  compared  with 
alternative  proposals  for  attracting  more  vol- 
unteers and  retaining  career  personnel.  Fin- 
ally. It  would  provide  no  opportunity  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  in- 
terested witnesses  for  achieving  the  all-vol- 
unteer force.  Of  serious  consideration  also,  of 
course,  would  be  the  cost  of  this  amendment 
which  would  add  approximately  »4  billion 
of  unplanned  Increases  to  the  flscal  1971 
budget. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  AU  Volunteer 
Force  continues  to  be  the  President's  ob- 
jective, but  he  feels  that  there  is  a  more 
effective  and  responsible  way  to  accomplish 
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this  goal  than  that  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment under  question. 
With  highest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  E.  Timmons, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

PROVISION  rOR  ALL-VOLtJNTEER  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  draft  is  an  aber- 
ration in  America.  With  the  exception  of 
minor  use  during  the  Civil  War,  there 
was  no  recourse  to  the  draft  in  any  Amer- 
ican war  till  World  War  I;  it  had  never 
been  used  without  a  declaration  of  war 
imtil  our  first  peacetime  draft  in  1940. 
The  Indochina  war  finally  Inspired  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  rationale 
and  consequences  of  conscription.  The 
conclusion  of  all  the  best  efforts  in 
this  investigation,  particularly  the  Re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on  an 
All-Volunteer  Force,  is  that  the  national 
interest  requires  that  the  draft  be  re- 
placed by  adequately  paid,  all-volunteer 
armed  forces. 

The  draft  is  inconsistent  with  our  heri- 
tage of  freedom.  Many  of  our  forefathers 
came  to  America  to  escape  compulsory 
military  systems  in  Europe.  They  recog- 
nized conscription  as  a  denial  of  free- 
dom. 

Conscription  was  originally  allowed  in 
America  as  the  sort  of  temporai-y  meas- 
ure which  a  free  people  will  allow  only 
when  the  state  is  in  grave  and  unusual 
danger.  But  we  have  since  allowed  the 
draft  to  become  an  unexamined  ongoing 
assumption  of  American  life.  We  now 
face  the  cruel  irony  that  a  nation  created 
by  victims  of  European  military  despot- 
ism has  seen  more  than  40,000  of  its  sons 
flee  to  avoid  American  conscription. 

We  do  not  presume  to  force  service  in 
vital  professions  such  as  medicine  and 
education.  Rather,  we  induce  entry  by 
providing  adequate  incentives,  both 
monetary  and  nonmonetary.  The  same 
must  be  done  with  military  service.  In 
a  free  society,  an  Individual  is  supposed 
to  choose  his  labor.  We  are  born  free. 
An  American  child  is  not  born  with  a 
contracted  obligation  to  accept  military 
service  as  his  labor.  This  sense  imbued 
the  fathers  of  our  liberties.  Daniel  Web- 
ster argued,  during  the  debate  on  the 
proposed  War  of  1812  draft  bUl: 

Where  Is  It  written  In  the  Constitution, 
In  what  article  or  section  Is  It  contained, 
that  you  may  take  children  from  their  par- 
ents, and  parents  from  their  children,  and 
compel  them  to  flght  the  battles  of  any  war, 
m  which  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  Govern- 
ment may  engage  it? 

The  folly  of  Vietnam  has  now  made 
gravely  clear  the  folly  of  the  draft  in 
contemporary  America.  We  are  witness 
to  the  profound  and  widespread  torment 
of  young  men  forced  to  fight  a  war  which 
they  believe  is  immoral.  At  Nuremburg 
the  United  States  participated  in  sen- 
tencing as  "war  criminals"  men  who  re- 
fused to  resist  unjust  war.  How,  then, 
can  we  continue  in  this  time  of  war  to 
coerce  the  conscience  of  America's 
youth? 

In  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  time  of 
war,  the  present  conscription  system  also 
Involves  the  immorality  and  injustice  of 
forced  labor.  And  it  pays  the  forced 
laborer  an  inadequate  and  unjust  wage. 
The  wage  In  fact  is  so  low  that  some 
military  personnel  are  forced  to  seek 
welfare  and  food  stamp  assistance. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pay 
provision  necessary  to  encourage  an  all- 
volunteer  Armed  Force  would  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive.  But  the  Gates  Com- 
mission has  shown  conclusively  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  Commission  care- 
fully calculated  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  present  level  of  troops  an  addi- 
tional budgetary  expenditure  of  $3.24 
billion  would  be  required  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  Then,  of  this  amount,  $540  million 
would  be  returned  through  income  taxes 
on  the  increased  salaries.  Thus,  the  net 
cost  for  the  first  year  of  operation  would 
be  $2.7  bilUon. 

The  increased  budgetary  costs  for 
the  all-volunteer  system  represent  the 
amounts  needed  to  induce  the  required 
nimiber  of  individuals  to  leave  the  civil- 
ian labor  market  and  enter  the  military. 
These  increases  equal  the  "tax"  which 
the  present  inductees  are  paying  by  ac- 
cepting a  pay  scale  only  half  as  high  as 
they  would  earn  in  civilian  employment. 
Low  military  service  pay,  in  effect,  forces 
the  conscript  to  pay  a  51 -percent  tax  on 
his  earning  ability,  more  than  three 
times  that  of  his  counterpart  in  the 
civilian  labor  force. 

The  all-volunteer  armed  force  does,  of 
course,  represent  an  Increase  In  budg- 
etary expenditures.  But  it  does  not  rep- 
resent an  increase  in  the  total  cost  to  the 
Nation.  Under  the  present  system  the 
costs  are  being  paid  by  the  individuals 
inducted.  Under  an  all- volunteer  system 
the  same  costs  would  be  paid  by  the  en- 
tire Nation.  Under  the  present  system 
half  the  costs  of  first  term  conscripts  are 
borne  by  these  conscripts.  And  this  tax 
falls  quite  unevenly.  In  the  first  place 
only  about  8  percent  of  each  new  group 
of  19-year-olds  are  needed  to  meet  the 
manpower  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  means  that  the  remaining 
individuals  for  one  reason  or  another  es- 
cape both  military  service  and  the  un- 
fair pay  scales.  And  it  is  now  well  recog- 
nized that  individuals  with  greater  social 
and  economic  advantages  are  more  likely 
to  escape  the  draft.  Thus  the  draft  not 
only  results  in  an  uneven  tax,  but  in  a 
regressive  tax  which  falls  most  heavily 
on  those  least  able  to  afford  it. 

A  most  striking  feature  of  the  pro- 
jected change  to  a  volimteer  force  is  that 
substantial  economic  savings  will  in  fact 
result.  Conscripts  almost  never  reenllst. 
After  anywhere  from  3  to  12  months  of 
training  they  serve  about  1  additional 
year  only  to  leave  the  service.  This 
means  tremendous  waste.  The  much 
greater  length  of  service  we  could  expect 
from  volimteer  forces  would  result  in 
sa\-ings  of  $675  million  per  year  in  train- 
ing costs  alone. 

If  we  were  to  Institute  an  all-volun- 
teer force,  we  could  also  expect  that  by 
1980,  45  percent  of  its  members  would 
have  4  or  more  years'  experience,  as  com- 
pared with  only  31  percent  under  pres- 
ent arrangements.  Thus  a  volunteer  force 
will  be  better  trained;  and  the  improved 
individual  capacity  could  be  reflected  in 
lower  manpower  requirements  to  meet 
the  same  needs. 

An  all-volunteer  force  would  also  make 
more  eflQcient  use  of  its  members.  The 
present  salary  scale  understates  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  suppljong  an  individual  sol- 
dier. By  making  salary  costs  more  accu- 
rately reflect  the  real  costs,  there  is  every 


reason  to  believe  that  manpower  will  be 
used  much  more  eflQciently. 

By  making  use  of  civilian  personnel 
in  many  positions,  it  might  be  possible  to 
save  as  much  as  $100  million  per  year  in 
assorted  real  costs.  For  instance,  by  use 
of  lateral  recruitment,  that  is,  recruit- 
ment of  trained  persormel  into  higher 
ranks,  it  is  possible  to  make  substantial 
savings  on  training. 

Finally,  the  change  to  a  voluntary 
force  woiild  mean  significant  savings  to 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  present 
system  typically  places  an  individual 
capable  of  performing  an  $8,000  job  into 
a  $4,000  job.  The  difference  of  $4,000  is 
not  only  lost  to  that  Individual,  but  is 
also  lost  to  the  American  economy.  This 
is  illustrative  of  the  thousands  of  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  inefficiencies  that 
are  perpetrated  by  the  draft. 

An  especially  pervasive  £ind  longstand- 
ing objection  to  an  all-volunteer  force  is 
the  notion  that  it  will  tend  to  create  a 
special  military  ethos  and  endanger  civil- 
ian control  of  the  military.  But  this  fear 
is  belied  by  the  historical  evidence.  Na- 
poleon rode  to  power  on  the  backs  of  a 
conscript  army.  He  did  so  right  after  the 
French  Revolution  while  "Llberte. 
Equality,  Fraternity"  was  the  universal 
cry  of  his  conscripts.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  own  Nation  has  traditionally  relied 
on  voluntary  forces.  The  same  is  true  of 
Britain.  Yet  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain have  the  strongest  traditions  of 
civilian  control  of  the  military.  Or  again, 
consider  that  the  Governments  of  Greece, 
Cuba,  Spain,  and  Albania  all  practice 
conscription  while  Canada,  India,  and 
New  Zealand  rely  solely  on  volunteer 
forces.  There  is  simply  no  basis  in  fact 
for  supposing  that  conscription  is  more 
compatible  with  democratic  government 
and  that  voluntary  armies  are  more  com- 
patible with  dictatorship  and  tyraimy. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  convincing 
evidence  that  all-volunteer  armies  are 
themselves  more  antidemocratic  than 
others.  The  most  compelling  point  to  be 
made  in  this  regard  is  that  even  with  a 
conscript  force,  the  career  soldiers  are 
the  individuals  who  are  in  direct  control 
of  the  military  apparatus.  The  lowest 
echelons  of  the  military,  under  a  volun- 
teer or  conscript  force,  characteristically 
have  only  marginal  effect  upon  military 
activity  smd  policy.  And  after  all,  the 
only  way  we  can  really  insure  that  the 
military  does  not  destroy  freedom  in 
America  is  for  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  act  with  courage  and  in- 
telligence to  carry  out  their  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  to  control  the 
military. 

A  related  objection  to  the  volunteer 
force  is  that  it  might  encourage,  or  at 
least  more  readily  permit,  foreign  adven- 
tures such  as  that  in  Vietnam.  But  the 
historical  evidence  is  again  to  the  con- 
trary. And  Vietnam  is  the  most  obvious 
case  in  point.  If  service  were  indeed  vol- 
untary and  the  men  could  vote  with 
their  feet,  Vietnam  might  have  been  the 
war  where  nobody  came.  Most  importrnt, 
it  must  be  recognized  in  regard  to  the 
Vietnam  war  that  the  existence  of  the 
draft  was  one  of  the  p-imar:>'  precondi- 
tions for  the  commitment  of  troops  with- 
out prior  debate  in  the  Congress  of  the 
wisdom  of  Involvement  or  the  size  of 
troop  le\els.  The  troop  le\-els  were  slowly 
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raised  through  executive  control  over  the 
draft.  Under  a  proper  vohmteer  system 
which  would  permit  a  draft  only  with 
the  approval  of  Congress,  the  increased 
manpower  needed  to  fight  a  war  could 
not  be  secured  without  explicit  congres- 
sional action  to  either  reintroduce  the 
draft  or  expand  the  incentives  to  recruit 
more  men.  In  addition,  most  of  the  costs 
for  the  operation  would  be  contained  in 
the  budget  and  would  be  open  and  ex- 
plicit rather  than  being  partially  dis- 
guised as  through  the  present  tax  in  kind 
paid  by  conscripts.  This  is  of  key  impor- 
tance for  civilian  control  over  the  mili- 
tary. For  the  key  problem  has  been  con- 
gressional approval  of  military  budget 
requests  \i-ithout  understanding  what 
was  being  ewroved  or  why. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  distortions, 
the  voluntary  army  that  is  projected  is 
not  to  be  a  "mercenary  '  force.  The  term 
"mercenary"  applies  to  the  projected 
voluntarj'  force  no  more  than  the  same 
label  applies  to  the  vast  majority  of  our 
oCScer  corps  and  all  the  men  who  remain 
in  the  Armed  Forces  beyond  their  first 
term,  who  are  thereby  "volunteers." 
There  is  no  reason  in  logic  or  fact  to 
svippose  that  the  American  soldier's  love 
of  country  will  suffer  because  we  pay 
him  a  decent  wage  and  let  him  serve  by 
his  own  choice  rather  than  as  a  result 
of  the  threat  of  imprisonment.  Coercion 
and  fear  do  not  produce  love  and  re- 
spect. They  produce  bitterness  and  re- 
bellion. As  we  have  learned  all  too  well 
from  the  Vietnam  disaster,  the  draft  can 
be  wholly  destructive  of  patriotism. 

Concern  has  also  been  expressed  that 
a  volimtary  system  will  result  in  a  severe 
overrepresentation  by  blacks  and  other 
minority  groups  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
But  careful  analysis  by  the  Gates  Com- 
mission indicates  that  there  would  be 
less  than  a  1  percent  difference  in  the 
racial  composition  of  an  all-volimteer 
force  and  a  mixed  force  such  as  we  have 
at  present.  Indeed— contrast  the  inequity 
of  the  present  system.  It  is  a  present 
injustice  that  the  present  system  forces 
a  disproportionate  number  of  minority 
individuals  into  the  army  to  fight  and 
die  in  Vietnam.  If  the  pay  and  the  status 
of  a  military  profession  is  comparably 
more  attractive  to  the  black  man.  the 
proper  response  is  to  open  all  other  pro- 
fessions equally  to  the  black  man.  If  we 
acc^t  the  obligation  to  end  racism  and 
injustice  in  America,  there  will  be  no 
problem  of  disproportionate  black  rep- 
resentation in  the  military. 

Conscription  cannot,  of  course,  be  dis- 
cussed without  the  ultimate  considera- 
tion of  our  national  security.  And  here 
the  reasons  for  a  voluntary  force  are 
especially  compelling.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  national  security 
will  be  better  served  by  an  all-volimteer 
force.  As  has  already  been  indicated, 
such  a  force  will  be  more  highly  trained 
than  a  conscript  force  and  will  have 
greater  experience.  Today  experience 
and  skill  are  of  utmost  and  increasing 
importance  to  the  military  service.  Mass 
armies  are  not  likely  to  be  significant 
elements  in  our  future  security;  and 
have  become  less  and  less  significant  in 
our  strategic  planning.  Consequently, 
the  increased  experience  and  skill  to  be 
expected   from  a  volunteer   army   has 


never   been   more   desirable   nor   more 
important. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
all-volunteer  force  would  not  be  of  very 
high  quality.  It  is  argued  that  only  men 
who  cannot  find  good  jobs  in  the  civilian 
sector  will  come  into  the  armed  forces, 
and  that  these  men  will  most  naturally 
be  the  men  with  fewer  qualifications. 
But  the  Gates  Commission  has  con- 
cluded, quite  to  the  contrary,  that  an 
all  volunter  force  can  be  constructed 
from  men  who  meet  a  more  rigorous 
requirement  than  is  presently  in  effect. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
even  under  the  present  system  all  but 
the  lowest  ranks  are  filled  exclusively 
from  volunteer  reenlistments.  Through 
longer  tenure  and  lateral  recruitment 
with  proficiency  pay,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  actual  quality  of 
manpower  will  be  significantly  improved. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  an  all-vol- 
unteer arrangement  forecloses  the  fiex- 
ibility  to  meet  emergencies.  But  the  draft 
is  not  a  procedure  for  providing  fiexibil- 
ity  in  emergencies.  In  terms  of  respond- 
ing to  crisis,  our  military  strength  is 
dependent  upon  forces  in  being,  that  is, 
those  on  active  duty  and  in  the  Reserves. 
Under  the  proposed  volunteer  system, 
the  Congress  would,  of  course,  retain  the 
power  to  institute  a  draft  should  that 
ever  appear  necessarj'.  The  short  period 
of  time  required  to  either  activate  the 
draft  or  provide  increased  Incentives  for 
enlistment  is  really  insignificant  consid- 
ering the  several  months  lag  time  be- 
tween induction  and  preparedness  for 
battle  that  exists  even  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  And  indeed,  I  doubt,  whether 
if  there  were  a  real  emergency,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reactivate  the  draft. 
America's  yoimg  men  have  always  shown 
their  willingness  to  fight  when  America 
is  truly  in  danger. 

Some  critics  of  the  volunteer  force  fear 
that  the  costs  of  the  all-volunteer  force 
might  be  taken  from  other  military  ex- 
penditures, thereby  decreasing  our  de- 
fense development  and  procurement  pro- 
grams. But  this  is  an  invidious  view 
which  argues  that  the  American  people 
must  be  tricked  into  supporting  military 
programs.  I  say  that  the  health  of  our 
democracy  depends  on  decisions  made 
on  the  basis  of  complete  information  and 
assessment  of  real  costs.  The  all-volun- 
teer force  will  facilitate  rational  military 
planning  since  costs  will  be  explicit  and 
greater  efficiency  of  allocation  can  be 
made  both  within  the  defense  bi'.dget  and 
between  defense  expenditures  and  alter- 
native expenditures. 

The  evidence  and  logic  support  re- 
placement of  the  draft  with  an  all-vol- 
unteer armed  forces  system.  We  would 
have  taken  this  step  earlier.  I  believe,  if 
we  had  not  failed  so  remarkably  for  so 
long  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  draft. 
The  draft  is  one  of  the  slow,  subtle  ways 
in  which  Americsui  freedom  can  be 
eroded.  Let  us  grasp  the  opportimity  now 
before  us  to  end  the  draft  and  restore 
the  traditional  voluntary  system. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  explain 
my  opposition  to  the  Ooldwater-Hatfleld 
amendment.  I  believe  that  a  profes- 
sional, all-volunteer  army  is  neither  nec- 
essary nor  desirable. 
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No  plan  is  perfect,  and  doubtless  there 
are  inequities  in  our  present  draft  sys- 
tem. No  two  people  receive  alike  when 
the  wheel  of  fortune  spins.  As  John  F. 
Kennedy  once  observed,  life  itself  is  un- 
fair. Anyone  who  believes  that  we  can 
build  an  armed  force  based  on  100-per- 
cent fairness  to  all  is,  I  believe,  far  too 
optimistic.  To  argue  that  a  perfectly 
equitable  system  can  be  created  through 
an  all-volunteer  army  is  dangerous  delu- 
sion. The  fact  is  that  a  volunteer  army 
is  both  unfair  and  impractical. 

First,  the  proposed  professional  army 
would  only  enhance  the  inequities  of  the 
present  draft  system.  There  are  three 
groups  who  have  suffered  most  from  the 
deferment  standards  utilized  under  the 
draft  system  of  recent  years:  the  poor, 
the  black,  and  the  disadvantaged.  I  sub- 
mit that  these  are  the  same  three  groups 
which  would  comprise  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  a  volunteer  army.  The  educated 
and  the  aflBuent  will  simply  not  be  repre- 
sented. In  effect,  the  amendment  we  are 
debating  today  takes  the  worst  features 
of  the  current  system  and  perpetuates 
them  as  far  down  the  road  as  the  eye  can 
see. 

Second,  an  all-volunteer  army  would 
prove  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  full- 
scale  warfare.  An  all-out  war  would  in- 
evitably mean  going  back  to  the  draft 
in  order  to  recruit  enough  men  to  wage 
the  battle.  There  would  be  no  time  to 
reestablish  classifications  and  draft 
board  hearings  if  another  war  broke  out. 
So  we  would  again  stand  In  need  of  the 
draft,  but  we  would  lack  any  means  to  x. 
quickly  relnstitute  It.  We  cannot  afford  3 
to  be  caught  again  with  our  guard  down.  ** 
That  has  happened  before,  and  the  cost 
in  blood  and  treasure  has  always  been 
high.  We  are  being  asked  on  emotional 
grounds,  largely  opposition  to  the  Indo- 
china war,  to  rush  Into  a  very  far-reach- 
ing program  without  giving  it  the  in- 
depth  study  it  reqiiires. 

Third  comes  the  matter  of  cost.  There 
is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  professional 
army  is  going  to  cost  added  billions  of 
dollars,  probably  about  $4  billion  a  year. 
We  must  take  stock  of  our  priorities. 
Can  we  afford  to  channel  tremendous 
sums  of  money  into  the  creation  of  a 
professional  army  when  we  face  .so  many 
other  calls  upon  the  Treasury'?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  divert  those  billions  into 
some  other  project,  such  as  tackling  our 
other  pressing  problems  or  reducing  our 
astronomical  national  debt?  I  think  the 
answer  is  obvious. 

Fourth,  an  all -volunteer  army  would 
not  represent  a  cross  section  of  the 
American  people.  There  will  be  preciotis 
few  doctors  and  scientists  and  engineers 
to  volunteer  for  military  service.  There 
will  be  few  yoimg  men  with  college  back- 
grounds to  join  the  ranks.  I  have  spoken 
on  college  campuses  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  question-and-answer 
segment  we  always  get  around  to  the 
draft.  The  auestioner  usually  argues  vig- 
orously in  favor  of  a  volmiteer  army.  My 
response  takes  the  form  of  a  question. 
How  many  of  those  in  the  audience  would 
Join  such  an  army?  Mr.  President,  the 
affirmative  responses  can  be  coimted  on 
the  fingers  of  my  two  hands.  The  military 
establishment  needa  diversity  to  give  It 
strength  and  to  preserve  our  traditions. 


"Without  the  draft,  that  diversity  will  be 
lacking.  An  army  that  represents  a  cross 
section  of  the  Nation  is  essential— the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  formally  educated 
and  the  deprived,  those  who  like  mili- 
tary regimen  and  those  who  do  not. 

Fifth,  a  professional  army  In  peace- 
time is  out  of  character  for  a  democratic 
society.  An  all-volunteer  system  would  es- 
tablish a  powerfully  entrenched  military 
clique  that  would  bode  ill  for  the  future. 
It  is  true  that  for  much  of  our  history, 
the  United  States  usually  had  a  volunteer 
military  force.  But  this  is  1970.  We  have 
grown  up  to  be  the  most  powerful  Na- 
tion on  earth,  with  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities demanding  a  large  stand- 
ing army.  A  professional  army  of  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  is  one  thing:  a  pro- 
fessional army  of  millions  of  men  is  quite 
another.  In  addition,  the  civilians  in  our 
Government  have  a  difficult  enough  time 
today  in  asserting  effective  control  over 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  bureaucracy  is  large  and  cumber- 
some, as  the  military  is  quite  willing  to 
admit.  Professionalizing  the  Army  would 
only  add  to  an  already  difficult  task.  I 
can  see  no  good  growing  out  of  a  situation 
creating  a  professional  army  of  millions 
of  men  owing  their  permanent,  or  at 
least  semipermanent,  allegiance  to  the 
military  way  of  life. 

Sixth,  the  draft,  for  all  Its  faults  and 
limitations,  has  some  positive  effects.  In 
an  age  when  patriotism  is  on  the  decline, 
military  service  can  demonstrate  to  the 
yoimg  the  price  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. It  can  encourage  a  more  profund 
appreciation  of  what  America  Is  all  about. 
In  an  a%e  when  most  of  the  young  are 
unaccustomed  to  deprivation  and  want. 
It  can  demonstrate  that  a  secure,  affluent 
life  is  nobody's  right — It  Is  rather  a 
privilege  to  be  won. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  compulsory 
military  service  does  not  make  our  Re- 
public authoritarian.  Many  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  volunteer  army  argue  that 
the  draft  strips  individuals  of  their  rights 
and  points  the  way  toward  dictatorship. 
This  is  nonsense.  That  this  country  Is 
supported  by  a  compulsory  income  tax 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  become  a 
slave  state.  Compulsory  school  attend- 
ance does  not  mean  state-enforced  in- 
doctrination. Nor  does  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  make  for  totalitarianism. 
Just  as  we  pool  our  resources  to  finance 
the  country  and  to  educate  ourselves,  so 
do  we  come  together  to  defend  it  in  the 
hours  of  need.  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you.  Ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country."  That  is  a  summons  we 
would  aU  do  well  to  remember.  People 
have  rights,  but  they  also  have  obliga- 
tions. And  surely  a  short  stint  in  the 
army  Is  small  enough  price  to  pay  to 
protect  our  way  of  life. 

I  will  therefore  cast  my  vote  against 
the  Goldwater-Hatfield  amendment.  And 
I  urge  that  in  our  future  deliberations  to 
Improve  the  draft,  we  accord  adequate 
attention  to  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
any  changes.  The  security  of  our  country 
cannot  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  hast- 
ily conceived  improvisation. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Hatfield- 
Goldwater  amendment  to  end  the  draft 
on  June  30, 1971.  reflects  a  commendable 


and  justified  concern  with  the  system  by 
which  we  man  our  mihtary  services. 

The  present  selective  service  system  is 
unfair  and  manifestly  Inequitable.  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  criticized 
this  system  and  cosponsored  legislation 
to  reform  the  draft  ever  since  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service  issued  its  findings  in  1967. 

The  Issue  before  us  thus  Is  not  whether 

the  present  draft  sj-stem  is  unjust.  It  Is. 

Similarly,  the  goal  of  moving  toward 

reduced  reliance  upon  the  draft  certainly 

is  desirable,  and  it  has  my  support. 

Although  I  will  vote  no  on  this  specific 
amendment,  my  vote  does  not  represent 
satisfaction  with  the  present  system  of 
selective  service. 

Rather,  I  am  In  agreement  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  decision  to  decrease  em- 
phasis upon  the  draft  in  a  systematic 
and  careful  manner. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  process,  the 
President  this  year  has  proposed  a  20- 
percent  pay  increase  for  enlisted  men 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service,  and  he 
has  declared  his  Intention  to  ask  for  an- 
other $2  billion  pay  Increase  next  year. 
These  substantial  Improvements  in  the 
compensation  of  recruits  should  begin  to 
test  the  proposition  that  better  pay  can 
attract  sufflc  ent  volunteers  to  staff  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Honest  differences  still  exist  even 
among  the  experts  concerning  the  prac- 
ticality and  effect  of  a  volunteer  Army, 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  possible 
development  of  an  officer  military  elite 
relatively  isolated  from  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  and  enlisted  ranks 
manned  even  more  than  they  are  now 
by  the  poor  and  underprivileged  of 
America. 

Although  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  these  members  of  the  Gates  Com- 
mission who  recommended  the  end  of 
the  draft  next  June.  I  believe  that  even 
they  would  admit  to  less  than  absolute 
certainty  that  these  and  many  other 
questions  have  been  completely  resolved. 
The  testing  process  which  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  would  provide 
therefore  is  highly  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary to  the  seriousness  of  this  Nation's 
decision  on  the  future  of  conscription. 
It  Is,  I  believe,  a  course  of  action  prefer- 
able to  the  immediate  and  total  abolition 
of  the  draft. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  fulfill  Its  pledge  of  hear- 
ings on  draft  reform  this  year.  Even  If 
the  volunteer  army  amencbnent  Is 
adopted,  the  draft  still  will  be  with  us 
In  standby  form.  I  also  support  and  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  President's 
proposals  to  increase  the  pay  of  recruits 
as  a  first  step  in  testing  the  feasibility  of 
a  volunteer  army. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  written  that  there  Is  a  season  for 
all  things. 

With  that  thought  In  mind.  I  would 
like  to  offer  some  comments  on  the  Hat- 
field-Goldwater  amendment  which  is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  and 
on  which,  hopefully,  we  will  vote  at  some 
point  later  in  the  day. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment,  and  for  those  who 
have  joined  them  as  cosponsors.  I  know 
their  sincerity  in  what  they  are  propos- 


ing cannot  be  questioned.  I  know  the 
amendment  they  have  proposed  repre- 
sents their  deep  conviction  of  what  is 
best  for  the  country  at  this  particular 
point  of  time. 

The  whole  idea  of  an  all-volunteer 
army  Is  sui  appealing  one,  especially  so 
when  the  draft  has  come  imder  such 
attacks  and  has  been  the  source,  real  or 
fancied,  of  much  of  the  trouble  that, 
unhappily,  we  have  seen  In  this  country 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances I  might  find  myself  con- 
vinced of  its  desirability — and  its  feas- 
ibility— as  a  means  of  protecting  this 
Nation's  security. 

But  at  this  time  I  cannot  do  so.  I  am 
convinced,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is 
not  the  time — this  is  not  the  season — to 
consider  a  proposal  of  such  magnitude 
and  of  such  far-reaching  consequences. 

As  much  as  we  all  deplore  it,  we  are 
at  war,  whether  it  has  been  formally 
declared  by  the  Congress  or  not.  Already 
it  has  become  the  longest  and  one  of  the 
costliest  wars  in  our  history.  I  hope  it 
will  end  soon  but  how  much  longer  it 
will  go  on,  unless  we  should  cut  and  nm, 
as  some  have  suggested,  I  do  not  know. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot 
possibly  see  how  we  could  move  toward 
an  all-volunteer  army  without  jeopardiz- 
ing our  national  security.  With  world 
conditions  as  they  are,  we  cannot  afford 
the  very  serious  risks  which  are  involved, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  ultimate  results 
that  might  occur  if  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

In  his  campaign  and  since  President 
Nixon  has  talked  about  his  desire  to 
move  this  country  from  r^iance  on  the 
draft  to  a  volunteer  army.  In  his  mes- 
sage on  the  draft  on  April  23,  1970,  the 
President  underscored  this  in  these 
words: 

From  now  on.  the  objective  of  thl«  admin- 
istration Is  to  reduce  the  draft  calls  to  aero, 
subject  to  the  overriding  considerations  of 
national  security. 

But  the  President  emphasized  that  the 
draft  could  not  be  brought  to  an  end 
all  at  once.  It  would  have  to  be  phased 
out  gradually  to  insure  adequate  defense 
strength  at  all  times. 

As  we  all  know,  the  present  selective 
service  law  will  expire  on  next  July  1, 
and  just  as  sure  as  night  follows  day,  we 
will  have  to  extend  this  authority. 

What  distiu-bs  me  very  much  about 
this  pending  amendment  is  the  hope 
implicit  in  the  wording  that  the  draft 
will  be  ended  on  a  given  date  less  than 
a  year  hence;  that  no  longer  will  young 
men  be  faced  with  this  solemn  duty. 
What  a  disappointment  we  may  be  build- 
ing up  for  them. 

I  know  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
contend  that  it  does  not  end  the  draft 
or  the  possibiUties  of  the  draft  continu- 
ing. But  what  a  hue  and  cry  there  will 
be.  if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  when 
we  come  to  consider  an  extension  of  the 
selective  service  law.  I  will  come  back  to 
this  point  later  on. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  a 
great  deal  about  tWs  amendment  is  the 
section  which  requh^  "findings"  by  the 
Congress  when,  in  fact,  there  is  no  basis 
for  such  findings.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  on  proposals  for  a  volunteer 
army,  no  way  to  evaluate  swne  very 
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broad  generaUzaUons,  no  way  of  know- 
ing for  sure  whether  they  are  workable 

""^Subsection  2  of  these  findings  declares 
that  involunury  service  is  discrmunatory 
•because  it  falls  upon  a  relatively  small 
number  of  the  total  population."  Would 
not  a  volunteer  system  do  the  same?  Who 
would  be  the  young  men  who  would  serve 
and  from  what  part  of  our  economic  life 
would  they  come? 

SubsecUon  3  declares  with  great  assur- 
ance that — 

The  military  manpower  requirements  of 
the  Nation  can  be  adequately  met  through 
the  effective  administration  of  a  voluntary 
system. 

How  do  we  know?  What  assurances  do 
we  have  that  this  is  so?  Quite  assuredly, 
this  is  not  the  President's  thinking:  he 
has  said  most  clearly  that  an  extension  of 
the  draft  will  be  necessary. 

Subsection  4  of  the  findings  declares 
that— 

\  voluntary  system  should  l>e  Instituted 
and  given  fair  test  as  soon  as  practicable 
while  providing  necessary  safeguards  In  the 
event  that  unforeseen  circumstances  create 
a  need  for  additional  military  manpower. 

Let  US  examine,  for  a  moment,  what 
•necessary  safeguards"  this  amendment 
proposes. 

Notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  next  July  1,  the 
amendment  proposes  continuing  regis- 
tration of  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  26  in  order  that  involuntary  in- 
duction "may  be  reinstituted  without  se- 
rious delay  in  the  event  the  President 
determines — such  action  is  necessary  and 
legislation  authorizing  conscription  is  en- 
acted pursuant  to  such  determination." 
In  this  nuclear  age  I  wonder  who  can 
determine  what  "serious  delay"  might 
be?  Given  the  temper  of  the  coimtry  on 
this  subject.  I  wonder  what  speed  there 
would  be  in  granting  the  President's 
request? 

Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment, 
before  there  could  be  involuntary  induc- 
tions into  the  armed  services  after  next 
July  1.  the  President  would  have  to  make 
.    a  determination  that  conscription  was 
necessary,  notify  Congress  of  this  deter- 
mination and  the  facts  upon  which  it 
was  based,  and  submit  recommendations 
for  the  legislation  he  deemed  necessary. 
Giving  Congress  credit  for  moving  with 
all  deliberate  speed  on  occasions.  I  won- 
der if  some  of  the  dangers  and  emer- 
genc  es  which  could  face  us  as  a  Nation 
would  allow  time  for  this.  Judging  by  the 
speed  with  which  we  have  been  acting  on 
this  very  important  military   procure- 
ment authorization,  I  fear,  I  fear  indeed, 
tliere  just  might  be  serious  delays. 

In  his  April  message  to  which  I 
referred,  the  President  said  that  as  we 
move  away  from  reliance  on  the  draft 
"we  must  make  provisions  to  establish  a 
standby  draft  system  that  can  be  used  in 
case  of  emergency." 

The  procedures  outlined  in  this 
amendment  are.  I  submit,  a  far  cry  from 
what  the  President  had  in  mind. 

Under  this  proposal  we  are  consider- 
ing, where  would  be  the  standby  drail? 
We  would  have  a  great  pool  of  registrants 
but  we  would  not  have  the  instant 
machinery  for  calling  them  Into  »er\iee 
iX  the  need  should  arise.     . 


And  who  can  say  in  this  day  and  time 
when  the  need  will  arise,  where  it  will 
spring  up,  and  under  wliat  circum- 
stances? Would  those  who  would  destroy 
this  coimtry  and  what  it  stands  for  in  a 
troubled  world  give  us  the  time  of  enact- 
ing a  new  conscription  law? 

Until  the  concept  of  a  volunteer  Armed 
Force  has  been  tried  and  tested,  until  we 
know  very  much  more  than  we  know 
today,  I  believe  we  would  be  undermin- 
ing this  country's  defensive  strength  and 
running  needlessly  grave  risks  if  we 
should  adopt  the  proposal  we  are  con- 
sidering here.  As  much  as  I  might  wish. 
I  just  cannot  accept  the  extravagantly 
hopeful  premises  on  which  this  proposal 
seems  to  be  based. 

There  is  another  thing  about  this  pro- 
posal that  bothers  me  a  great  deal  and 
this  is  the  violence  it  would  seem  to  do 
to  fiscal  responsibility  at  a  time  when  the 
President  is  undertaking  to  reorient  our 
priorities  and  meet  the  crushing  do- 
mestic needs  of  our  people. 

As  it  is  written,  the  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  whole  series  of  increases 
for  our  military  personnel— for  increases 
in  basic  pay  rates  both  active  and  re- 
serve for  certain  enlisted  and  oflBcer  per- 
sonnel, proficiency  pay.  recruiting  incen- 
tives, special  pay  for  physicians  and  den- 
tists and  other  things. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Stennis,  has  placed  the  in- 
creased costs  embodied  in  this  amend- 
ment at  $4.3  billion  a  year.  Some  say 
that  it  would  be  less  and  figures  which 
have  been  quoted  place  the  total  at  a 
much  higher  figure. 

I  just  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  else  could  say  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  cost  would  be,  whether 
it  would  go  up  or  down,  as  the  volunteer 
plan  went  into  operation. 

Now  I  am  not  opposed  to  adequate  and 
even  generous  pay  for  those  who  risk 
their  lives  to  defend  our  country.  I  think 
they  sould  be  paid  on  a  basis  that  will 
make  military  life  more  attractive.  I 
have  supported  such  pay  Increases,  and 
I  will  support  them  again.  But  I  want  to 
do  so  after  consideration  of  all  the  fac- 
tors involved  and  not  in  the  way  we  are 
approaching  the  matter  with  this  amend- 
ment. . 

The  overall  bill  before  us,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  would  call  for  expenditures  to- 
taling more  than  $19.2  billion.  This 
amendment,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
commiUee  has  pointed  out.  would  in- 
crease that  figure  by  22.4  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  pending  budget  con- 
tains no  funds  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posal. We  might  stop  right  here  and  ask 
ourselves,  how  will  we  finance  the  in- 
creased costs  whatever  they  may  be? 

Should  we  take  these  costs  at  this  time 
from  other  undertakings  so  urgently 
needed?  Or  do  we  wish  to  pay  taxes — 
would  be  wUling  to  pay  more  taxes.  It  is 
an  old  adage  that  you  cannot  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

We  are  asked  to  take  this  step  at  this 
particular  time  without  the  benefit  of  a 
single  day  of  hearings  on  his  proposal. 
We  have  a  solemn  obligation  as  legisla- 
tors to  give  this  matter  of  a  volunteer 
armed  force  the  most  searching  study. 
the  most  thorough  analysis.  I  submit 


that  this,  in  all  frankness,  cannot  be 
done  on  the  Senate  floor.  We  need  the 
benefit  of  hearings,  and  I  associate  my- 
self completely  with  the  words  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Mr.  Stennis,  when  he  said 
on  the  floor  here  on  August  18 : 

For  the  Senate  to  adopt  an  amendment  of 
this  magnitude  without  conunltt«e  hearings 
in  either  the  House  or  Senate  Is  to  repudi- 
ate the  fundamental  legislative  process. 


I  am  convinced  that  we  would  move 
more  surely  and  just  as  rapidly  toward 
the  desirable  goal  sought  by  this  amend- 
ment if  we  would  follow  the  normal  leg- 
islative process  of  hearings  before  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 
Then  we  will  have  the  information  and 
material  on  which  to  base  a  sovmd  judg- 
ment. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
given  assurances  that  hearings  on  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  will  be  started  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. He  has  also  given  assurances  that 
these  hearings  will  include  a  full  exami- 
nation of  the  proposals  for  a  volunteer 
armed  force. 

Is  not  this  the  course  we  should  fol- 
low? 

The  President  has  given  his  full  as- 
surances that  he  supports  the  idea  of  a 
volunteer  force.  He  has  been  equally  ex- 
plicit in  saying  that  he  opposes  the 
course  outlined  in  this  amendment. 

In  a  letter  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  placed  in  the  Record,  the 
President's  reasons  for  opposing  this 
amendment  have  been  set  forth  clearly 
and  unequivocally.  For  emphasis,  I  would 
quote  them  here: 

1.  There  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  pay  and  Incentives  will  at- 
tract sufficient  volunteers  to  permit  cancella- 
tion of  the  draft  on  June  30.  1971,  as  Implied 
In  Amendment  765. 

2.  It  would  enact  into  law  a  large  number 
of  personnel  poUcv  changes  without  knowl- 
edge of  either  their  effectiveness  or  compara- 
tive costs  with  quite  possibly  more  efficient 
alternative  proposals. 

3.  It  would  add  several  billions  of  un- 
planned Increased  costs  to  the  FY  '71  budget. 

4.  And,  provide  no  opportunity  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  other  In- 
terested witnesses. 

The  Senate  should  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  anyone  should  know  what  the  mili- 
tary impact  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  be.  that  individual  is  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird.  He  is  very  much 
opposed  to  the  amendment,  as  he  made 
clear  in  a  letter  dated  August  14,  1970, 
to  Senator  Stennis. 

In  that  letter,  the  Secretary  wrote: 

The  amendment  assumes  the  termination 
of  draft  legislation  on  July  1.  1971.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  military  manpower  needs  will 
require  the  continuation  of  the  draft  beyond 
this  date. 

And  he  adds: 

To  terminate  the  draft,  as  proposed  by  this 
amendment,  even  before  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  funds  for  pay  Increases  and 
other  incentive  programs  designed  to  Increase 
the  number  of  volunteers,  would  seriously 
impair  the  Services'  ability  to  meet  their 
manpower  requirements. 
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That  is  something,  I  am  convinced,  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  we  are  con- 
fronting on  the  Senate  floor  today  is 
clear. 

While  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  has  a 
most  desirable  objective,  it  has  one  basic 
fault: 

It  is  offered  at  the  wrong  time,  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  under  the  wrong  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Senate  should  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  are  urging  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  rejected. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant   legislative   clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  ^•ields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago— spe- 
cifically, on  August  20,  1970—1  addressed 
myself  to  the  pending  question;  namely, 
the  wisdom  of  creating  at  this  time,  by 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  military 
procurement  bill,  the  so-called  all- 
volunteer  army. 

At  that  time,  I  raised  five  rhetorical 
questions  with  respect  to  matters  that  I 
thought  should  be  probed  in  depth 
through  the  legislative  process  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Today  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  additional  questions  and  make 
additional  comments. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  there  are 
many  inequities  in  the  present  draft  sys- 
tem, and  I  think  there  is  substantial,  if 
not  unanimous,  agreement  that  these 
inequities  should  be  removed.  We  also 
know  that  there  are  many  inequities  in 
our  society  and  that  they  should  be 
remedied. 

Inequities  in  both  the  draft  and  the 
society  throw  grave  doubt  on  the  type 
and  composition  of  the  volunteer  army 
that  would  eventually  emerge  if  the  Hat- 
fleld-Goldwater  amendment  became  law. 
The  type  and  composition  of  the  Army 
obviously  will  affect  each  of  us  as  well  as 
national  policies. 

Does  a  volunteer  army  provide  a  nice 
"out"  for  those  who  can  afford  it?  Pres- 
ently, parts  of  the  draft  do,  and  those 
parts,  those  loopholes,  should  be  reme- 
died rather  than  compounded.  By  provid- 
ing an  "out,"  are  we  about  to  return  to 
the  era  when  the  rich  could  buy  substi- 


tutes to  serve  in  their  stead?  Will  entire 
segments  of  the  population  be  removed 
from  the  concerns  of  national  military 
poUcies  and,  in  so  doing,  apathetically 
accept  foreign  military  involvement? 
Quite  honestly,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know. 

I  am  not  sanguine  about  several  of  the 
Gates  Commission  assumptions,  how- 
ever. For  example,  does  the  Gates  Com- 
mission take  changing  imemployment 
levels  into  account  with  respect  to  the 
willingness  of  the  individuals  at  certain 
pay  scales  to  volunteer  for  Army  service? 

Is  it  not  relevant  to  determine  what 
the  unemployment  rate  in  the  country 
might  be  at  any  given  time — and  its  ef- 
fect on  a  volunteer  army?  With  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of.  3  percent,  how  coveted 
is  volunteer  service  in  the  military  at  x 
dollars?  At  an  unemployment  rate  of  6 
percent,  how  coveted  is  service  in  the 
military  at  x  dollars?  And  God  forbid, 
at  a  rate  of  10  percent,  we  might  have 
other  problems  as  well. 

I  am  not  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
Gates  Commission,  assuming  the  flexibil- 
ity and  the  impredictability  of  employ- 
ment at  any  given  time,  can  give  us  a 
fair  and  safe  estimate  as  to  the  accept- 
ability volunteer  service. 

Would  the  turnover  rate  in  the  Army — 
turnover  necessary,  first,  to  breathe  fresh 
life  into  an  otherwise  closed  system,  and 
second,  to  supply  the  amount  of  young 
manpower  within  certain  age  groups 
necessary  for  combat  duty — be  the  same, 
for  example,  for  a  2  million  man  Army, 
a  2.5  million  man  Army,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), a  2.9  million  man  Army  or  a  3.3 
miUion  man  force?  I  do  not  know.  Again, 
these  are  questions  that  I  think  deserve 
further  attention  than  were  given  in  the 
Gates  Commission  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  June  14.  which  raises 
questions  similar  to  the  ones  I  have  Just 
propounded  and  additional  ones  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

An     ALL-VOLtTNTEEK     ASMT,     TES,     Bt»T    FOtST 

Pmx  Dhaft  Refokm 

Is  It  a  pipe  dream,  this  Idea  that  the  draft — 
putting  aside  the  clear  need  for  Its  Interim 
reform— can  be  ended  perhaps  as  soon  as  mld- 
1971  and  replaced  with  a  purely  voluntary 
system?  Many  military  leaders  are  convinced 
that  the  concept  is  spun  from  gossamer,  po- 
litically appealing  but  practicably  Impossible 
for  the  early  future. 

To  make  their  point,  the  skeptics  tell  of  a 
recent  gathering  of  college  students  In  Wash- 
ington for  a  discussion  of  Cambodia,  the 
draft  and  the  all-volunteer  forces  Idea.  An 
administration  official  who  explained  the 
volunteer  plan  answered  several  questions 
about  It.  Then  he  tossed  out  a  hypothetical 
question:  Without  a  draft,  how  many  In  the 
audience  would  be  Interested  either  In  en- 
listing or  signing  up  for  officer  training?  Sev- 
eral hundred  young  men  were  present  but 
none  raised  his  hand.  Yet  they  were  unani- 
mously In  favor  of  switching  to  free-will  de- 
fense service — ^for  the  other  fellow. 

There  are  also  recent  studies  showing  that 
75  to  90  per  cent  of  all  enlistments  In  the 
National  Guard  or  reserves  are  "draft-moti- 
vated." That  Is,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
today's  guardsmen  and  reservists  chose  six 


years  in  reserve  status,  Including  six  months 
of  active  duty,  to  protect  themselves  from  be- 
ing drafted  for  two  years. 

How  would  it  be  possible  then  to  attract 
to  military  service  as  many  as  3  million  draft- 
free  young  Americans  at  a  time?  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  secretary  of  defense,  has  estimated 
that  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  would  have 
to  be  reduced  to  •'near  the  2-mllllon  mark" 
before  the  concept  would  be  feasible.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  cut  U.S.  uniformed 
strength  from  a  Vietnam  peak  of  3.5  million 
to  about  3.1  million.  A  further  reduction  of 
600,000  is  contemplated  over  the  next  two 
years  as  the  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam diminishes.  That  would  still  leave  a 
manpower  requirement  of  2.5  million. 

This  outlook  Indicates  overoptlmlsm  In  the 
time  element  of  a  main  recommendation  by 
a  special  presidential  commission  that  stud- 
led  the  volunteer  Army  plan.  The  commis- 
sion, headed  by  a  former  defense  secretary. 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  last  February  called  for 
ending  the  draft  by  Jime  30,  1971.  when  the 
existing  Selective  Service  law  expires.  The 
volunteer  Army  would  be  Instituted  at  that 
time. 

We  specify  the  Army  because  in  theory  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  already  are 
composed  of  volunteers.  In  fact,  as  any  re- 
cruiting officer  knows,  all  services  except  the 
Army  depend  on  the  pressure  of  the  draft  to 
provide  mos^  of  their  recruits  and  many.  If 
not  the  bulk,>ef  their  Junior  officers.  It  is  a 
matter  of  choosing  a  preferred  branch  of 
service  over  forced  Induction  into  the  Army 
and  a  possible  fate  of  infantry  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

So  It  would  not  simply  be  a  problem  of  ob- 
taining enough  volunteers  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  Army.  Without  draft  quotas,  the  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  Air  Force — as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  reserves  of  all  four 
services — would  be  scratching  for  the  recruits 
they  can  now  rake  in  without  much  trouble. 
But  the  Pentagon  knows  that  President 
Nixon  Is  committed  to  the  eventual  goal  of 
all -volunteer  forces.  It  has  prepared  a  list  of 
specific  proposals  aimed  at  boosting  enlist- 
ments and  beginning  a  gradual  shift  to  a 
voltmtary  basis.  These  proposals  include  pay 
raises,  improved  housing  facilities,  stronger 
recruiting  efforts,  elimination  of  kitchen  duty 
with  civilians  performing  that  function.  Im- 
proving the  reserve  officer  training  program 
and  Increasing  educational  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion, a  major  upgrading  of  the  reserve  forces 
Is  planned. 

All  of  this  would  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  even  allowing  for  the  savings  to  be 
achieved  through  a  smaller  turnover  with 
much  less  being  spent  to  train  replacements. 
The  report  of  the  Gates  commission  has  esti- 
mated that  It  would  cost  2  to  4  billion  dollars 
a  year  to  operate  the  defense  program  with- 
out draftees.  Other  estimates  have  run  as 
high  as  17  blUlon  and  some  manpower  spe- 
cialists are  now  saying  that  9  billion  Is  a 
realistic  flgtire. 

The  point  is  that  conscripts  are  grossly 
underpaid  In  term  of  civilian  salaries.  But 
an  all-volunteer  force  would  have  to  com- 
pete with  clvlUan  pay  scales. 

As  for  Its  popularity,  the  latest  opinion 
polls  on  the  subject  show  that  a  majority  of 
the  public  Is  now  In  favor  of  an  all-volunteer 
force.  The  1968  platforms  of  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties  came  out 
for  It  and  It  likely  will  be  an  Issue  In  1972. 
With  so  much  support  both  In  and  out  of 
CX>ngre68.  expense  Is  e4>t  to  be  a  minor  con- 
sideration. 

We  believe  that  the  Nixon  administration 
and  Congress  should  make  a  full  effort  to 
get  the  volunteer  plan  started  at  least  by 
1972.  It  might  or  might  not  work,  but  the 
nation  will  never  know  until  the  attempt  Is 
made.  An  effort  to  manage  without  the  draft 
for  18  months  in  1948-49  had  limited  suc- 
cess, but  It  was  not  backed  up  by  a  large 
and  alluring  amy  of  special  Inducements. 
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Now  an  enUrely  different  approach  1«  In  the 

making- 

Meanwhile  a  high-priority  requirement  re- 
mains to  piirge  the  draft  of  its  InequltlM. 
There  was  a  small  start  this  year  in  the 
shift  to  a  lottery  arrangement  and  the  end- 
ing of  future  occupatlcmal  and  agricultural 
deferments.  On  the  table  for  acUon  by  Con- 
grees  are  proposals  to  do  away  with  all  un- 
dergraduate deferments.  That  would  trans- 
form college  campuses  from  being  havens  for 
escape  from  military  service.  The  new  draft 
director.  Dr.  CurUs  B.  Tarr.  a  former  uni- 
versity president,  adds  that  it  would  improve 
the  academic  cUmate  by  removing  any  sus- 
picion that  it  harbors  draft  evaders. 

Dr  Tarr  also  supports  an  administration 
request  for  Congress  to  authorize  a  national 
caU  by  numbers  so  that  the  draft  lottery 
can  operate  fairly  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. He  is  already  providing  local  draft  boards 
with  detailed  Information  so  that  they  can 
apply  induction  sUndards  more  uniformly 
instead  of  helter-skelter  as  In  the  past. 

These  would  be  solid  reforms.  They  are 
needed,  but  a  laggard  Congress  is  showing 
little  interest  in  the  actions  that  only  it 
can  take.  A  breakthrough  could  come  with 
Senate  hearings  promised  for  later  this 
month.  But  apparently  a  fire  has  to  be  built 
under  the  reluctant  House  armed  services 
committee.  There  is  no  acceptable  reason  for 
stalUng  unUl  the  conscription  law  comes  up 
for  renewal  next  spring. 

Here.  then,  is  a  clear  program  for  man- 
power policy  changes  that  can  reduce  dissent 
in  the  United  States,  get  rid  of  wholesale 
inequities  to  yoxmg  Americans  and  point 
toward  the  Ume  when  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices are  made  up  entirely  of  volunUers.  But 
the  necessary  draft  reform  must  come  first. 

Thereafter  the  all-volunteer  system  will 
beckon  Irresistibly  unUl  it  has  been  imple- 
mented for  a  thorough  trial.  If  it  can  l>e 
established,  it  will  make  military  service 
much  more  satisfactory  and  certainly  less 
onerous  for  all  concerned.  It  also  should 
strengthen  the  American  democracy  by  rely- 
ing on  true  volunteers — instead  of  coerced  or 
drafted  short-termers  in  the  main— to  man 
the  country's  defenses. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  close  these  brief  remarks 
by  echoing,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis, 
a  statement  made  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr. 
Stennis).  in  which  he  said: 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  Is  opposed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  opposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  has  no  approval  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  has  received  no 
hearings  by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
In  the  Congress. 

To  enact  this  amendment  with  its  cost 
and  magnitude  without  any  hearings  what- 
soever In  the  Congress  Is  to  Ignore  the  basic 
legislative  processes  under  which  we  should 
operate  by  considering  legislation  in  a  de- 
tailed and  orderly  fashion.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress not  to  forfeit  the  prerogative  of  this 
body. 


To  those  remarks,  I  simply  and  sin- 
cerely say,  "Amen." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
support  a  volunteer  army  in  peacetime. 
But.  when  as  now,  battlefield  casualties 
are  high,  I  do  not  believe  a  volunteer 
army  is  either  wise  or  equitable. 

First,  it  is  inequitable  to  permit  the* 
risks  of  battle  to  fall  only  on  those  less 
affluent  Americans  who  are  induced  to 
join  the  army  by  a  payraise.  Second,  it  is 
unwise  to  insulate  from  the  horrors  of 


war  middle  and  upperclass  Americans 
who  might  lead  the  protest  against 
senseless  foreign  adventures.  I  frankly 
might  question,  for  example,  whether 
the  current  pressures  for  deescalation  of 
the  Indochina  war  would  be  as  great  if 
young  men  from  every  social  background 
were  not  threatened  with  service  in  that 
war.  Third,  when,  as  now,  we  have 
pressing  budgetary  problems  and  domes- 
tic needs,  I  think  a  volunteer  army  is  too 
expensive. 

I  recognize  that,  because  of  defer- 
ment policies,  the  present  draft  system 
contains  many  of  the  inequities  of  a 
voluntary  system.  But  the  draft  can  be 
made  more  equitable,  as  I  have  fought  to 
do  for  years.  A  wartime  vtriunteer  army 
is  inherently  inequitable. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  we 
never  would  have  become  involved  in  a 
large  scale  war  in  Indochina,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  draft.  This  is  sheer  specula- 
tion. The  one  certain  fact  that  we  are  in 
Indocliina  now,  and  that  the  process  for 
determining  who  will  serve  there  should 
be  a  fair  one. 

Some  suggest  that  if  the  draft  were 
ended.  American  involvement  in  Indo- 
china would  have  come  to  a  grinding 
halt.  This,  of  course,  directly  contradicts 
the  findings  of  the  Gates  Commission 
that  our  military  manpower  needs  could 
be  met  by  an  all-volunteer  force.  In  any 
event,  if  the  Congress  wishes  to  end  the 
war,  it  can  do  so  by  legislation  directly 
aimed  at  that  goal— the  McGovern-Hat- 
field  sunendment. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
cost  of  the  Hatfield  amendment  for  this 
year  is  at  least  $3.2  billion.  When  we 
have  such  pressing  budgetary  problems 
and  domestic  needs  I  sharply  question 
whether  a  volunteer  army  or  a  military 
pavraise,  even  if  desirable,  should  rank 
so  high  on  our  list  of  national  priorities. 

I  point  out  tliat  the  cost  of  the  Hat- 
field amendment  in  fiscal  1971  is  greater 
than  the  total  Federal  support  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  It  is 
three  times  greater  than  the  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  law  enforcement 
and  the  fight  against  crime.  It  is  six 
times  greater  than  the  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  control  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. 

I  believe  these  points  deserve  further 
examination  in  hearings  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  do  not  wish 
to  suggest,  however,  that  the  hearings 
should  only  focus  on  objections  to  the 
voluntary  army.  These  hearings  should 
be,  and  the  chairman  assures  us,  will  be 
comprehensive.  They  should  Invite  testi- 
mony from  all  sources,  including,  in  par- 
ticular, the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Gates  Commission  and  the  Marshall 
Commission.  The  committee  should  give 
fullest  consideration  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  It  should 
also  consider  the  issues  raised  by  the 
amendmoit  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hwna.  I  agree  with  him  that  we  should 
seek  to  devise  a  means  whereby  a  peace- 
time voluntary  system  could  be  converted 
to  a  draft  system  If  American  casualties 
reach  a  certain  level.  Similarly,  we  should 
consider  methods  of  promptly  replacing 
the  present  draft  system  with  a  volunteer 
army  when  American  soldiers  are  no 


longer  dying  in  Indochina.  These  are 
delicate  and  complex  questions  which  re- 
quire serious  thought  and  discussion. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  advisability  of 
a  volunteer  army  should  be  considered 
at  the  same  time  as  are  reforms  of  the 
draft  system.  Only  then  can  we  truly 
decide  which  system  is  better  for  our 
country,  and  under  which  circumstances. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  many  of 
the  draft  reforms  recommended  by  the 
Marshall  Commission  back  in  1967.  in- 
cluding some  which  simply  required  an 
Executive  order,  have  yet  to  be  imple- 
mented. The  decision  on  these  recom- 
mended reforms  may  well  influence  the 
views  of  many  Senators  on  the  volunteer 
army. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  will  vote 
against  the  Hatfield  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  very  much.  Let  me 
say  that  his  remarks  are  right  on  the 
point,  right  down  to  the  practical  ques- 
tion involved  here,  and  the  issues  pre- 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
brief  and  summarize  by  pointing  out  that 
in  the  beginning  I  quoted  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  this  subject, 
dated  August  14,  1970,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  said  that  it  would,  in 
effect,  if  adopted  and  became  law,  would 
terminate  the  draft  by  June  30,  1971, 
and  that  the  manpower  needs  were  so 
great,  and  as  the  President  says,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  meet  the  situation  rea- 
sonably anticipated  without  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  Act  beyond 
that  date.  He  also  gave  reasons,  as  cited 
by  the  President  in  his  message  of 
April  30,  which  are  identical  on  this  sub- 
ject, wherein  the  President  at  that  time 
gave  three  strong  reasons  why  they  could 
not  shift  over  from  the  draft  all  at  once 
or  within  a  few  months. 

The  President  said  there  must  be  a 
phasing  out  of  the  system  in  order  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  a  defense 
posture,  that  at  each  step  it  was  neces- 
sary to  extend  that  beyond  July  1.  1971, 
and  also  if  reliance  on  the  draft  is  de- 
creased, that  standby  draft  mechanisms 
for  emergencies  should  be  developed. 

Those  statements  have  never  been  suc- 
cessfully denied.  We  have  talked  all 
around  the  edges  but  they  have  never 
refuted  the  statements  laid  down  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Furthermore,  the  President  in  a  later 
letter,  dated  last  Friday,  coming  through 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Timmons,  addressed  to 
me  as  chairman,  refers  to  the  amend- 
ment by  name  and  number. 
He  says: 

Because  of  the  President's  temporary  ab- 
sence from  Washington,  he  has  asked  that  I 
confirm  Henry  Kissinger's  conversation  with 
you  and,  more  specifically,  reaffirm  his  stead- 
fast determination  to  establish  an  All  Volun- 
teer Force  and  bring  the  draft  calls  to  zero 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  national  security  and  fiscal 
responsibility. 

That  is  not  the  chairman  speaking, 
that  is  the  President  of  the  DiUted  States 
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speaking  about  national  security  and 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Then  Mr.  Timmons  gives  four  specific 
reasons  why  the  amendment  should  not 
be  adopted: 

1.  There  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  pay  and  Incentives  will 
attract  stifflcient  volimteers  to  permit  can- 
cellation of  the  draft  on  June  30,  1971,  as 
implied  in  Amendment  765. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  others  have 
clearly  called  the  shots  here.  The  key 
question  Is  the  need  for  manpower  to 
carry  out  our  situation  in  Vietnam  as 
well  as  others. 

Third,  the  President  says — back  to  his 
letter— 

3.  It  would  add  several  billions  of  un- 
planned Increased  costs  to  the  FY  '71  budget. 

No  one  has  disputed  that.  The  Presi- 
dent calls  it  "several  bilUons."  They  do 
not  know  how  much;  $4.3  billion  Is  the 
lowest  responsible  estimate  that  comes 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  Others 
run  up  to  $8  billion.  But  the  President 
says: 

Several  billions  of  unplanned  increased 
costs  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget. 

He  knows  better  than  anyone  else  that 
it  is  unavailable.  We  talk  about  a  de- 
crease in  revenue  and  income.  I  shall  not 
dwell  any  further  on  that  matter  now. 

I  There  is  not  a  line  in  here  from  the 

budget,  no  approval  of  one  thin  dime  to 
support  the  $4.3  billion  amendment— not 
anything,  so  far  as  the  money  is  con- 
X  cemed.  Tliere  is  nothing  to  support  it  in- 
3  sofar  as  manpower  is  concerned,  except 
the  hope — just  the  hope,  that  is  all.  That 
hope  is  totally  refuted  and  exploded  by 
the  facts  of  the  record,  the  record  of  the 
past. 

I  have  all  the  figures  here  for  anyone 
that  wishes  to  see  them. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  said  that 
despite  the  reductions  they  are  making,  it 
is  expected  that  a  total  of  642,000  new 
persoimel  will  have  to  be  obtained  from 
civilian  life  for  active  duty  programs,  in- 
cluding 182,000  draftees. 

I  am  talking  now  about  the  year  in 
progress  now — this  year,  rurming  until 
June  30,  1971. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  it  can  be 
estimated  that  about  one-half  of  the 
460,000  volimteers  will  be  influenced  to 
enlist  by  the  draft.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
practical  fact  of  life.  It  has  been  true  for 
years  and  it  will  be  true  in  future  years. 

In  particular.  I  want  every  Member  to 
remember,  as  he  casts  his  vote,  that  there 
will  be  no  more  responsible  act  he  will 
make  than  this  vote.  I  hope  the  vote  will 
be  up  or  down  on  the  amendment. 

Just  remember  that  we  have  not  had 
a  real  chance  to  have  any  hearings,  al- 
though hearings  are  promised,  no  report, 
no  budget  estimate,  no  recommendations 
from  the  President — just  a  wish  and  a 
hope  that  somewhere  down  the  line  It 
would  be  nice  to  experiment  with  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  do  so  dur- 
ing a  fighting  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  rest  the  matter  here. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator jrield? 


Mr,  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  this  matter 
and  have  read  the  Gates  Commission 
report.  A  great  many  of  my  young  rela- 
tives and  friends  are  directly  affected  by 
the  draft.  I  approve  of  and  agree  with 
the  goals  of  the  very  high  minded  and 
high  principled  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment. Senators  Hatfield.  Goldwater. 
and  Brooke. 

However,  on  balance,  I  believe  that 
at  this  time  in  our  history,  the  disadvan- 
tages and  the  dangers  to  our  Republic 
if  we  pass  this  -amendment  now  would 
outweigh  the  advantages. 

I  believe  this  for  several  reasons:  First, 
too  large  a  proportion  of  this  burden 
would,  I  believe,  be  carried  by  our  black 
citizens. 

Second,  and  most  important,  the  idea 
of  a  large  "gimg  ho"  volunteer  army, 
going  into  the  millions,  would  make  me 
quake  at  a  time  of  real  civil  disturb- 
ance or  a  division  of  viewpoint  in  the 
Nation. 

An  army  of  this  kind,  taught  to  do 
without  many  civil  liberties,  an  army 
taught  implicitly  to  obey  any  command, 
with  no  civilian  grounding,  an  army  of 
this  size  would,  I  believe,  be  a  real  danger 
to  any  republic,  anjrwhere  in  the  world, 
unless  it  is  well  thought  out  and  well 
developed.  And  the  civil  Uberties  of  the 
army  personnel  and  its  thinking  would 
have  to  be  along  the  lines  of  the  civilian 
populace  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  I  think  that  we  are  unfortun- 
ately in  the  midst  of  war,  a  war  I  have 
long  opposed.  Moreover,  inflation  as 
rampant  and  the  expenses  of  its  amend- 
ment are  considerable.  I  think  that  we 
should  not  move  into  this  course  with- 
out adequate  thought  and  hearings. 

For  these  reasons,  although  with  a 
heavy  heart  as  I  believe  in  the  objective 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment,  I 
intend  not  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  cour- 
tesy in  yielding  me  3  minutes,  particu- 
larly as  the  Senator  knows  that  I  am  not 
speaking  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  few 
years  a  large  segment  of  the  academic 
community,  the  faculties  of  our  schools 
and  colleges,  a  large  segment  of  the  com- 
mentators and  the  press,  the  majority, 
I  believe,  of  the  clergy,  and  many  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  been  busily  engaged  in  seek- 
ing to  convince  our  youth  that  there  is 
something  disgraceful  about  wearing 
their  country's  uniform. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  this  is  not  an 
opportune  time  to  inaugurate  a  volunteer 
army,  much  as  I  would  like  to  see  the 
objective  attained  at  some  future  time. 

Having  taught  our  youth  not  to  volun- 
teer, we  can  hardly  reverse  the  field  at 
this  Ume  and  expect  to  defend  the  coun- 
try by  a  volunteer  army. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
this  debate  ends.  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  in  defense  of  the  amendment. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  debate  has  taken  place.  We  have  been 
trying  to  air  this  matter — I.  cm  my  part, 
for  10  years,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  3  years. 

It  was  part  of  our  platform  in  1964 
and  1968.  On  my  part  when  I  ran  for  of- 
fice, the  first  speech  I  made  was  about 
the  volimteer  approach. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  will  get  up  to 
July  1  next  year  and  this  body  will  prob- 
ably vote  not  to  continue  the  draft.  If 
we  do  this  without  any  structure  at  all 
to  build  on,  I  think  we  will  have  made  a 
mistake.  As  I  said  earlier  today,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  possible  decisions 
that  might  come  from  the  Supreme 
Court  relative  to  new  interpretations  of 
what  a  conscientious  objector  is.  If  it 
turns  out  that  a  conscientious  objector 
can  object  to  this  particular  war  and  not 
any  war  at  all,  the  draft  is  going  down 
the  drain. 

We  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  say  to 
our  tro<«JS,  "This  is  what  we  are  think- 
ing about.  This  is  a  first  step.  We  want 
to  make  ttie  pay  better  in  the  service  so 
that  people  will  remain  in  the  service 
after  we  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
to  train  them." 

Why  not  try  it  now?  People  say  it  will 
not  work.  I  hear  rumors  about  the  fact 
that  the  service  would  mostly  consist  of 
the  black  or  the  poor. 

We  have  had  138  wars  in  our  history. 
We  have  had  the  draft  in  only  five  of 
those  wars.  These  were  not  all  big  wars, 
but  the  war  with  Mexico  was  not  small. 
We  have  had  engagements  that  we 
fought  with  volunteer  troops. 

I  think  it  is  very  essential  that  we  give 
this  a  try.  I  would  be  the  first  one  to 
stand  on  the  fioor  and  say  that  we  should 
not  go  through  with  this  if  there  were 
any  indication  that  it  would  not  work. 
But  we  have  had  no  indication  that  it 
would  not  work.  I  think  that  the  abun- 
dance of  the  evidence  points  in  the  direc- 
tion that  it  will  work  and  we  ought  to 
try  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  aunendment.  It  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  presentatiMi  of  this  amendment. 
If  we  have  done  nothing  else,  we  have 
gotten  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
say  that  it  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  contribution  to  the  debate  and  for 
his  long  contributions  on  this  subject. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  no  stranger 
to  this  issue,  having  served  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  having  had  a 
very  distinguished  record  with  the  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
want  to  saj-  that  it  was  said  a  moment 
ago  by  the  chairman  that  there  has  been 
no  expression  on  tlie  part  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  about  this  matter.  I  merely  want 
to  say  that  I  hope  the  Budget  Bureau 
does  not  run  tlie  Senate  of  the  United 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the 
Record  so  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  know  that  tliere  are  over  20,000 
American  miliUry  men  who  are  on  tlie 
welfare  rolls  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  the  Budget  Bureau  to  know 
that  while  it  sat  down  and  wrote  a  pro- 
gram and  submitted  it  to  Congress  for 
the  poverty  level,  they  said  that  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  one  child  with  $3,120  was 
at  the  poverty  level,  but  the  same  Biireau 
of  the  Budget  authorized  a  salary  to  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  one  child  in  mili- 
tary ser\-ice  of  $3,200  a  year — $80  more 
a  year. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  fact  that 
a  volvmtary  army  is  going  to  go  through 
now  if  this  amendment  were  ptissed.  I 
also  express  the  fear  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  going  to  come  up 
next  July  with  the  real  problem  of 
passing  an  extension  of  the  draft.  They 
will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  saying 
to  the  volimteers.  "Come  and  be  a  part 
of  our  military  service.  When  you  come 
in.  we  wUl  pay  you  $3,200  to  start." 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  too  disap- 
pointed in  what  the  results  may  be. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  the  amend- 
ment because  I  think  i*e  may  not  get  this 
type  of  amendment  soon,  but  I  think 
there  is  one  thing  for  sure  that  we  will 
get  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress, 
and  that  is  an  increased  military  pay 
bill  if  we  get  nothing  else. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  his  contribution  to  this  debate. 

I  do  feel  that,  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  vote  today,  we  have  aired 
some  viewpoints  and  thinking  on  a  very 
important  subject. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  very  clear  that, 
as  important  as  some  of  the  debate  and 
dialog  has  been  on  the  question  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  a  war,  we  have  depended  upon  the 
the  Selective  Service  System  to  carry  us 
for  the  manpower  requirement  in  previ- 
ous wars  as  well  as  this  war.  Let  me 
make  it  very  clear  that  this  amendment 
does  not  commit  the  Senate  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  Selective  Service  System. 

We  might  as  well  have  been  debating 
that  subject  as  far  as  the  debate  on  the 
floor  today  Is  concerned.  That  is  not  the 
Issue.  The  issue  Is  simply  whether  we 
will  provide  a  pay  scale  to  these  yoimg 
men  serving  in  military  life  today  com- 
parable to  what  they  would  be  able  to 
earn  as  civilians. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  when  over 
20,000  of  our  military  people  today  are 
on  welfare  and  receiving  welfare  checks.  I 


think  it  is  rather  a  reprehensible  situa- 
tion if  we  permit  it  to  continue. 

It  is  granted  that  by  providing  for  a 
pay  increase  we  can  set  the  stage  for  a 
period  of  testing.  We  do  not  know 
whether  pay  alone  and  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment  will  provide 
sufficient  incentive  for  those  who  would 
otherwise  seek  a  civilian  career,  turn 
them  around,  and  cause  them  or  entice 
them  into  a  military  career,  but  we  will 
have  10  months  to  make  that  judgment 
and  we  will  have  the  evidence  to  make 
that  decision  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion we  must  ultimately  face,  and  that  Is 
whether  to  extend  the  draft  or  whether 
to  permit  it  to  expire  on  June  30,  1971. 

So  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  can  ex- 
pect to  have  the  kind  of  material  and 
data  on  which  to  make  a  decision  on  the 
question  of  an  all-volxmteer  military 
imless  we  go  into  some  kind  of  transi- 
tional period  and  develop  the  experience 
this  amendment  would  provide. 

Much  has  been  discussed  today  about 
tlie  cost  of  this  amendment.  Let  me  state 
again  that  it  will  not  cost  1  penny  more 
for  national  defense.  But  instead  of  re- 
quiring a  subsidy  to  be  provided  by  the 
men  in  the  service,  we  would  send  the 
bill  to  the  general  taxpayer.  That  is  only 
fair.  I  do  not  believe  we  in  the  Senate 
would  exiject  military  personnel  to  serve 
and  to  risk  their  lives,  and  at  the  same 
time  subsidize  that  service  as  we  are  re- 
quiring today. 

The  figure  of  S4.3  billion  has  been  used 
today  find  previously.  The  Gates  Com- 
mission is  a  responsible  organization.  It 
made  a  very  responsible  report  and  their 
figiu-e  is  $3.24  biUion. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  today  the  draft 
is  costing  our  economy  some  $4  billion  in 
lost  production;  and  the  draft  system  we 
have  today  is  costing  us  over  $3  billion. 
So  when  one  considers  we  are  going  to  be 
substituting  one  system  for  another  sys- 
tem we  would  be  able  to  wind  down  the 
draft  system.  After  all,  the  Pentagon  told 
U3  they  expect  to  be  able  to  reduce  the 
draft  cost  to  zero  within  the  year.  We 
would  be  supplanting  the  cost  of  what  we 
are  now  paying  for  the  draft  with  the 
volunteer  system,  as  proposed  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  say  this  is  an 
add-on  budgetary  figure.  It  is  a  question 
of  substituting  one  cost  for  one  system 
for  another  cost  for  another  system. 

It  has  been  stated  in  our  discussion  and 
colloquy  here  that  today  in  Vietnam  a 
goodly  percentage  of  those  in  Vietnam 
are  draftees  and  this  would  force  the 
situation  upon  us  where  middle  America 
would  be  insulated  from  the  horrors  of 
war  and  the  requirements  to  serve  in 
military  uniform.  I  wish  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  of  our  infantrymen  in  Viet- 
nam today,  the  riflemen  who  experi- 
ence the  brunt  of  battle  in  that  tj-pe  war. 
88  percent  are  draftees. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
also  include  the  casualty  figures  for  vol- 
unteers and  draftees? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  flgixre  we  have 
from  the  Pentagon  is  that  the  draftee 


has  two  times  the  possibility  of  being  a 
casualty  than  a  nondraftee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Whether  one  looks  at 
the  Infantry,  rifleman,  or  the  casualty 
list,  I  think  it  will  be  foimd  that  the 
draftee  is  subject  to  greater  suffering  in 
the  Vietnam  war  than  the  nondraftee. 

The  point  is  that  the  President  clearly 
stated  that  by  the  time  the  Senate  will 
have  to  take  action  on  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  which  expires  on  June  30. 
1971.  we  will  have  pulled  our  ground 
combat  troops  out  of  Vietnam.  In  other 
words,  we  are  going  to  wind  down  the 
draft  calls  to  zero  and  return  the  com- 
bat troops  which  comprise  most  of  the 
percentages  to  which  I  have  referred.  We 
cannot  afford  to  move  from  one  system 
to  another  without  a  transitional  period. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
say  that  when  we  consider  the  entire 
program  of  military  service  in  our  coun- 
try it  should  be  considered  in  reference 
to  other  service  as  well.  I  do  not  think  It 
Is  a  simple  question  of  whether  we  can 
expect  all  young  men  to  serve  in  the  mil- 
itary. Logistically  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. There  are  other  ways  a  young  man 
could  serve  his  country  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  provide  any  group  a 
special  exemption  or  special  security  as 
opposed  to  any  group  in  our  society. 

Where  we  have  this  kind  of  discrim- 
ination today  in  a  military  service,  be- 
cause it  permits  some  to  escape  whereas 
others  have  to  serve,  we  should  take  steps 
to  correct  that  problem.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  do  it  by  maintaining  the  draft. 

1  think  the  situation  would  be  like  those 
who  in  ?860  suggested  the  reform  of 
slavery.  The  draft  is  an  involuntary  ser- 
vitude and  it  denies  the  personal  free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  choose  service 
to  his  country.  Those  who  talk  about  re- 
forming inequity  are  missing  the  point. 
We  should  abolish  inequity  when  we  see 
it,  not  reform  it. 

With  respect  to  those  who  believe  an 
all-voluntary  military  is  a  good  Idea,  we 
will  have  to  take  steps  to  move  forward. 
In  the  transitional  period  this  measure 
will  take  those  steps.  To  those  who  feel 
we  must  keep  the  draft  regardless  of  all 
reform  proposals,  it  will  still  remain  a 
question  of  some  being  coerced  and  re- 
quired to  serve  while  others  escape. 

If  we  retain  the  present  system  I  say 
the  Senate,  in  all  probability,  will  be  up 
against  the  wall  when  we  near  the  ex- 
piration date.  We  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  extend  the  draft  for  another  1  year  or 

2  years.  Today  is  the  day  to  act  if  we 
want  to  avoid  that  confrontation. 

I  urge  Senators  to  look  at  this  matter 
carefully.  This  measure  does  not  com- 
mit us,  but  it  would  lay  the  groundworic 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  testing  to  see 
if  we  can  create  the  testing  with  the  pay 
Increase  this  measure  represents.  But  re- 
gardless of  the  situation  in  the  matter  of 
an  all-volunteer  military  as  opposed  to 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Senators 
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should  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  young 
men  serving  in  the  military  who  are  not 
serving  with  pay  comparable  to  what  is 
earned  in  civilian  life,  and  I  think  we 
should  implement  a  pay  increase  based 
on  the  concept  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Much  has  been  made 
about  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  not  held  hearings  on 
this  amendment.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  cer- 
tainly am  sympathetic  with  the  problems 
of  our  distingiiished  chairman  who  has 
had  grave  matters  under  consideration 
and  could  not  get  to  a  hearing  on  this 
particular  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  view  of  these  ques- 
tions, let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think 
enough  has  been  said  about  the  Gates 
Commission.  Senators  should  know  the 
composition  of  the  Gates  Commission.  I 
understand  there  were  very  distinguished 
generals  on  the  Gates  Commission,  and 
a  former  Secretary  of  Defense.  A  very 
thorough  and  indepth  study  was  made. 
resulting  in  the  recommendations  of  that 
commission,  on  which  this  amendment  is 
based. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  respond  to 
the  Senator  by  saying  there  were  two 
very  distinguished  generals.  Gen.  Alfred 
Gruenther.  former  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe,  and  Gen.  Lauris  Nor- 
stad,  former  Supreme  Allied  Command- 
er in  Europe.  In  addition,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  was  Prof. 
Milton  Friedman,  a  distinguished  econo- 
mist who  made  a  great  deal  of  effort  to 
bring  forth  the  economic  factors  involved 
in  the  Commission  report  and  recom- 
mendation. We  have  other  men  in  the 
business  field  such  as  Crawford  Green- 
wait,  chairman,  finance  committee,  E.  I. 
du  Pont  &  Co.,  Allen  Greenspan,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Townsend-Greenspan 
&  Co.,  economic  consultants,  Thomas 
Curtis,  former  Congressman  from  Mis- 
souri, and  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee;  Thomas 
Gates,  former  Secretary  of  Defense.  So 
we  had  distinguished  men,  as  the  Sena- 
tor indicated. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  this  is  impor- 
tant because  even  though  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hold  hearings  on  the 
amendment,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
did  have  the  benefit  of  considerable  ex- 
pertise on  this  Commission.  We  did  have 
the  military  well  represented  by  distin- 
guished members  of  the  military,  the  De- 
fense Department,  or  former  members 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  pointed  out.  So 
we  are  not  here  dealing  with  something 
abstract  and  academic.  We  have  had  a 
thorough  and  in-depth  study.  We  have 
soimd  recommendations  which,  at  Iea«t, 
this  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee feels  are  adequate,  and  on  which 


the  Senate  can  intelligently  and  with 
good  Judgment  cast  its  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  would  not  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  also  agree 
that,  whereas  the  Gates  Commission 
came  out  with  a  specific  recommenda- 
tion to  establish  an  all-volimteer  service, 
this  amendment  does  not  in  itself  do 
that,  but.  rather,  merely  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  that  decision  to  be  made  later, 
when  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee holds  hearings — and  I  hope  it  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject?  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  today,  it  does  not 
require  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  act  on  the  question  ot  extending  the 
Selective  Service  System  or  creating  an 
all-volunteer  service. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  I  suggest  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  do  this, 
but.  as  the  Senator  well  points  out.  this 
amendment  would  not  preclude  that  at 
all.  I  am  sure  we  would  have  to  conduct 
hearings  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1971. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  Hatfield-Goldwater  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  that  this  is  far  too 
important  and  far  too  complex  a  matter 
to  be  acted  on  after  a  brief  1-day  de- 
bate, without  prior  study  and  without 
the  benefit  of  comprehensive  hearings  on 
the  subject. 

Like  most  Senators,  I  would,  in  prin- 
ciple, much  prefer  a  voluntary  system  to 
the  draft.  But  we  are  heading  into  the 
most  perilous  decade  in  our  history,  and 
before  we  decide  to  abandon  the  draft  in 
favor  of  a  voluntary  system,  I  think  we 
have  to  be  very  certain  in  ovu*  own  minds 
that  such  a  system  will  be  adequate  to 
the  task  of  national  defense. 

I  hope  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee at  an  early  date  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  feasibility  of  changing  over  to 
a  voluntary  system  of  military  service. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  the  concept  of  an 
all-volunteer  army  has  attracted  in- 
creasing support  throughout  the  coimtry. 
The  report  of  the  Gates  Commission  has 
bolstered  the  position  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate this  concept. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  try  a 
volunteer  army.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
some  questions  about  the  volimteer  army 
will  never  be  resolved  imless  we  are  will- 
ing to  put  them  to  the  practical  test.  For 
example,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
about  the  kind  of  men  who  would  volim- 
teer and  the  army  that  might  result. 
Quite  frankly,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  composition  of  the  volunteer 
army  and  its  implications  for  our  society 
in  terms  of  burden  sharing  and  resi>on- 
bility  for  our  national  security.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  the  actual  cost  of  a  vol- 
unteer army  at  a  time  when  the  demands 
on  our  resources  are  increasingly  heavy. 

But  these  and  other  concerns  can  be 
resolved  most  effectively  by  giving  the 
volunteer  army  a  trial  nm  and  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  respond  to  the 
widespread  support  for  this  approach. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  such  a  step  would 
by  no  means  relieve  us  of  the  obligation 
to  provide  a  fair  and  effective  standby 


draft  system.  The  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  still  needs  reform,  and  Con- 
gress must  give  priority  to  a  careful  re- 
view of  its  administration  and  effective- 
ness, with  particular  attention  to  the 
continuing  problem  of  deferments. 

Recognizing  that  the  volunteer  army 
represents  an  entirely  new  approach,  I 
believe  we  increase  its  chances  for  suc- 
cess and  minimize  the  potential  for  seri- 
ous error  by  authorizing  this  step  only 
after  full  hearings  and  careful  study  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  need  circum- 
vent the  normal  hearing  process  on  an 
issue  of  such  far-reaching  significance. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  the  Implications  of 
the  present  amendment  have  not  been 
carefully  considered.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  amendment  will  benefit  from 
hearings  to  explore  the  problems  involved 
in  a  volunteer  army.  I  believe  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  should  be  will- 
ing to  give  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee a  reasonable  time  to  conduct  such 
hearings  and  write  a  report  which  will 
give  the  Senate  some  information  and  in- 
sights on  this  subject  that  we  now  lack. 

I  uill  therefore  oppose  adoption  of  this 
amendment  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Elinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  among  the  Sen- 
ators who  have  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment that  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Arizona  and  Oregon  are  so  ably  ad- 
vocating. In  lawyer's  terms,  they  have 
"made  a  record"  on  the  Issue  of  volun- 
tary military  service  that  any  Impartial 
jury  would  accept. 

They  have,  for  instance,  argued  most 
persuasively  that  voluntary  military 
service  is  most  in  conformity  with  our 
American  principles  of  individual  free- 
dom and  individual  responsibility.  And 
indeed  it  is.  The  confusion,  disruption, 
and  interference  that  universal  military 
training  have  visited  upon  the  present 
generation  of  young  Americans  needs  no 
elaboration  here.  The  inequities  of  the 
present  draft  are  the  common  experi- 
ence of  families  with  teenaged  sons 
throughout  the  Nation — from  the  poor- 
est farming  family  in  Mississippi  that 
finds  Itself  without  that  extra  "hand" 
at  harvest  time,  to  the  middle-income 
parents  of  Illinois,  struggling  to  offer 
their  children  educational  advantages 
they  never  had,  to  the  wealthy  socialite 
family  of  New  York  City  whose  son's 
career  plans  are  upset  by  draft  notice. 
Their  sons  must  suffer  those  inequities, 
that  confusion  and  disruption.  All  of 
them  wonder.  In  the  midst  of  family 
trials  brought  about  by  conscription:  1» 
there  no  better  way  for  free  men  to 
defend  their  freedoms?  All  of  them  know 
that  there  Is.  Senator  Goldwater,  Sen- 
ator HATraxD,  the  members  of  the  Gates 
Commission  have  shown  that  there  is. 

My  colleagues  from  Oregon  and  from 
Arizona  have  also  demonstrated  the  wis- 
dom of  creating  within  the  military  serv- 
ices those  conditions  that  vsill  permit  ex- 
piration of  the  present  draft  law  by 
July  1,  1971.  When  this  manner  of 
achieving  a  voluntary  military  was  first 
proposed,  I  reacted  with  much  the  same 
skepticism  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  so  eloquently  opposed  the 
amendment  have:  Could  voluntary  serv- 
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Ice  produce  the  numbers  of  men  essen- 
tial to  national  defense?  Could  it  afford 
the  degree  of  control  over  enti-ies  on  duty 
we  have  up  to  now  insured  by  conscrip- 
tion? What  about  times  of  national 
emergency?  These  were,  in  fact,  some 
of  the  very  questions  so  expertly  consid- 
sidered  and  resolves  in  the  Gates  Com- 
mission report.  They  Eire  questions  that 
have  been  explored  at  length  here  m  the 
Senate  by  my  colleagues  from  Arizona 
and  Oregon,  and  with  all  deference  to 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have 
sought  to  rebut  them.  Senators  Hatfield 
and  GoLDWATER  have  been  most 
persuasive. 

They  have  sliown  the  economies  and 
deficiencies  that  a  volunteer  military 
will  bring.  They  have  noted  the  wisdom 
of  volunteer  service  from  the  manpower 
standpoint,  from  tlie  career  development 
standpoint,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
trained,  professior.al,  miUtary  ready  to 
do  the  job  that  armies  and  navies  are 
supposed  to  do:  protect  the  national 
security. 

But  there  is,  in  my  mind,  another  great 
advantage  to  this  amendment:  its  ac- 
ceptance will  mean  that  the  Senate  is 
keeping  faith  with  two  great  elements  of 
our  society:  our  young  people  and  our 
servicemen. 

Throughout  the  day  following  the 
movement  of  American  forces  into  Cam- 
bodia, thousands  of  yoimg  people  came 
to  Washington  to  express  their  views, 
their  frustrations,  and  their  aspirations 
for  America.  The  very  greatest  number 
of  them  were  patriotic  yoimg  men  and 
women  who  sought  to  promote  their 
opinions  within  the  S3^tem,  rather  than 
in  the  streets.  I  saw  more  than  2.000  of 
these  youthful  citizens  and  spent  many 
hours  exploring  their  views,  exchanging 
comments,  and,  in  general,  trying  to 
forge  a  link  of  commimication  that  they, 
as  citizens,  deserve,  and  that  I,  tis  their 
Senator,  owe  them.  Throughout  these 
days  of  useful  discussion,  two  important 
themes  recurred  and  recurred:  How  can 
you  expect  young  people  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  and  challenges  of  a  sys- 
tem in  which  they  have  no  voice,  despite 
their  intelligence  and  maturity?  How 
can  you  continue  to  conscript  yoimg  men 
to  waste  2  or  more  years  of  their  lives  in 


service  that  is  in  no  way  military,  that 
in  no  way  touches  upon  the  skills  and 
abilities  they  have  developed  through 
years  of  education  or  experience?  What 
sense  does  it  make  to  draft  a  productive 
yoimg  farmer  to  sit  in  a  tank  in  Ger- 
many, a  young  accountant  to  serve  as  a 
secretary  in  Turkey,  or  a  young  lawyer 
to  serve  as  personal  valet  to  some  general 
in  the  United  States?  In  a  time  of  limited 
military  encounter,  or  in  a  time  of  peace, 
need  we  so  waste  the  resources  we  have 
so  long  and  so  seriously  worked  to 
develop? 

The  Senate  has  already  shown  its 
sensitivity  to  the  need  for  enfranchising 
our  young  people.  Although  I  have  sup- 
ported the  lowering  of  the  voting  age, 
the  Senate  acted,  in  my  opinion,  despite 
serious  constitutional  questions  regard- 
ing its  authority  to  act  on  qualifications 
for  State  elections.  And  it  overlooked  its 
serious  responsibility  to  consider  the  im- 
pact of  its  decision  upon  other  aspects  of 
legal  majority.  But,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion— no  doubt — about  the  Senate's 
ability  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  U.S. 
military  service  and  tenure.  Its  authority 
is  unquestioned,  and  its  duty  to  America's 
young  men  is  clear. 

The  other  element  of  our  society  with 
which  we  must  keep  faith  is  our  corps  of 
dedicated  servicemen  and  women.  The 
conditions  of  theii"  service  have  been  im- 
proving over  the  years,  it  is  true,  but  the 
very  need  for  a  draft  demonstrates  that 
the  military  service  is  not  an  attractive 
calling  or  profession.  The  image  of  the 
military  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  im- 
proved over  recent  years,  merely  because 
Congress  has  granted  various  pay  in- 
creases. For,  at  the  same  time,  the  mili- 
tary has  come  under  greater  and  greater 
fire  from  within  and  without  the  same 
Congress.  Many  of  the  criticisms  of  our 
services  are  undoubtedly  well  founded, 
but  the  repeated  characterizations  of 
our  officers  and  servicemen  as  incompe- 
tents and  never-do-wells  has  made  its 
Impact  upon  prospective  career  military 
servants  and  civilians  as  well.  The  time 
for  elimination  of  make-work  military 
positions  is  indeed  upon  us,  but  as  we  go 
about  reducing  and  reforming  our  mili- 
tary, it  behooves  us  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  status  of  our  career  soldiers. 


Tlie  Hatfleld-Goldwater  amendment  is  a 
big  step  in  the  right  direction  on  that 
score. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Hatfield-Goldwater  amendment  and  I 
hope  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who  in 
the  past  sought  or  claimed  a  special  rap- 
port with  youth  will  do  the  same.  I  hope 
they  will  realize  tliat  the  Hatfield-Gold- 
water amendment  provides  a  sterling  op- 
portunity to  make  good  on  some  of  our 
most  solemn  obligations  to  our  young 
people. 

PAT   TABLES   FOB   MILXTART    PERSONNEL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gates  Commission  in  its  report  recom- 
mending the  institution  of  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  specified  certain  pay 
increases  for  military  persormel,  but  at 
the  same  time  their  report  was  issued  a 
two-dimensional  pay  table  was  not  in- 
cluded. There  has  been  concern  ex- 
pressed by  some  that  two-dimensional 
pay  tables  were  impossible  to  develop 
within  the  pay  increase  recommenda- 
tions and  the  budgetary  expenditure  be- 
cause reversals  would  occur  and  an  equi- 
table distinction  between  ranks  in  pay 
could  not  be  maintained.  Prof.  Harry 
Gilman,  Director  of  Research  for  the 
President's  Commission  on  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Armed  Force,  and  others  have 
developed  four  two-dimensional  pay 
tables:  one  for  enlisted  personnel,  one 
for  commissioned  officers,  one  for  com- 
missioned officers  who  have  been  cred- 
ited over  4  years'  active  service  as  en- 
listed member,  and  one  for  warrant  of- 
ficers. These  pay  tables  meet  the  con- 
straints delineated  by  the  Gates  Com- 
mission while  incurring  no  reversals  and 
maintaining  clear  distinctions  between 
ranks  and  years  of  service. 

I  have  chosen  not  to  include  these  pay 
tables  in  the  pending  legislation  but 
rather  offer  them  as  guides  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  A  matter  of  this  im- 
portance should  be  developed  in  con- 
cert with  those  whom  it  will  directly  af- 
fect. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pay  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  pay 
tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


For  enlisted  men 


Under  2       Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8     Over  10     Over  12     Over  14     Over  16     Over  18     Over  20     Over  22       Over  26 


r  .  $701.40 

E^::::::::::::::iiiir.iii""-ii'.iiii". »588.w    "-  ■" 


E-7 $413.20 

E-6 418.10 

E-5    351.10 

E-4    327.10 

E-3    31130 

E-2         297.10 

E-l""    288.10 

E-1  ondef  4 279.30 


$443.40 
420.20 
368.70 
343.50 
327.50 
312.00 

■302.50 


$459.90 
416.00 
382.90 
359.50 
340.80 

■327.80 


$476.10 
429.40 
397.50 
375.  JO 
355.80 


$492.30 
445.20 
413.30 
390.30 

■363.80 


507.90 

461.00 

428.90 

■  398.70 


605.10 
524.10 
476.60 
444.50 


ri7.60 
621.00 
540.90 
492.30 
460.50 


$734. 10 
637.50 
564.90 
507.90 

■468.50 


r5a3o 

653.70 
580.80 
524.10 


$767. 10 
669.30 
£97.00 
■  532.50 


$782.10 
685.80 
605.10 


$823.50  ■$903.60 
728. 30  ■  807. 00 
645.60      1726.30 


■  Maximun. 


INCREASES  OVER  CURRENT  PAY-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


Under  2       Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8     Over  10     Over  12      Over  14     Over  16     Over  18     Over  20     Over  22      Over  24      Over  28 


0.1  $150.00     $13170     '$46.10       $46.10       $46.10       $46.10       $46.10       $46.10       $46.10       $4&10       $4&10       $46.10       $46.10       $46.10        $46.10 

0-2"IIIlIIIIIIIIIIIIII-     156.60        9160  

0-3   _ 96.30        56.00        25.90 

0-4    129.90         2120 1. 

0-5 99.00  
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iMuimum. 


INCREASES  OVER  CURRENT  PAY-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 
WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS'  ACTIVE 
SERVICE  AS  ENLISTED  MEMBER 


Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8  Over  10  Over  12 

Over  14 

0-1... 

..  $46.10 

$30.80 

$29.70 

$26.90    $25.00 

$16. 10 

INCREASES  OVER  CURRENT  PAY 

-WARRANT  OFFICERS 

Under  2 

Over  2 

W-1 

$39.90 
12.70 

$9.60 

W-2 

2.80 

A   DKSIKABUE   ALTXRNATIVX   TO    TBX   DRATI 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  in 
February  of  this  year,  the  Gates  Com- 
mission made  known  its  findings  that  the 
draft  was  not  a  particularly  good  way  to 
go  about  raising  and  maintaining  our 
military  forces.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  this  country  institute  an 
all-volunteer  system  as  an  alternative 
to  conscription.  The  Hatfield  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  incor- 
porates many  of  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  Commission's  report,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  give 
it  their  support. 

The  past  22  years  of  experience  under 
the  current  selective  service  regulations 
have  convinced  me  that  the  draft  system 
is  riddled  witli  loopholes  and  inequities. 
The  only  equitable  draft  system  is  total 
mobilization.  That  was  appropriate  dur- 
ing World  War  n  when  we  had  16  mil- 
lion men  under  arms,  but  our  current 
military  commitments  do  not  require 
such  a  massive  pool  of  military  man- 
power. Current  and  projected  needs  call 
for  only  about  three  million  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  a  total  which  could  surely 
be  maintained  under  an  all-volunteer 
system.  This  country  has  always  relied 
upon  a  voluntary  armed  force  except 
during  majors  wars  tuid  since  1948.  We 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  the  draft  as  a  "nec- 
essary evil."  I  think  that  it  Is  time  that 
we  remind  ourselves  that  conscription  in 
many  ways  is  indeed  "evil,"  but  it  can 
no  longer  be  considered  "necessary"  at 
this  point  m  our  history.  As  President 
Nixon  has  said: 

We  have  lived  with  the  draft  so  long  that 
too  many  of  us  accept  It  as  normal  and 
necessary. 

I  was  hopeful  that  meaningful  action 
was  contemplated  by  the  President  when 
he  appointed  the  Gates  Commission  in 
March  of  1969  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
an  all-volunteer  Armed  Force.  Why  Is  It 
now  that  when  the  Senate  has  called  the 
President's  bluff  by  seeking  to  establish 
the  machinery  to  move  toward  a  vol- 
unteer force,  we  hear  that  he  does  not 
favor  the  Hatfield  amendment  "at  this 
time."  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  another 
issue  where  the  administration  prefers 
to  merely  create  an  Illusion  of  concern 
and  an  absence  of  action?  How  deep  Is 
the  President's  commitment  to  ending 
conscription  if  it  evaporates  so  quickly 
under  the  heat  of  legislative  interest? 

The  passage  of  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment at  this  time  Is  imperative  if  we  are 
to  make  a  smooth  transition  before  the 
expiration  of  the  present  Selective  Serv- 


ice Act  on  June  30, 1971.  If  we  continue  a 
policy  of  indeterminate  procrastination, 
we  will  be  forced  into  a  position  of  being 
required  to  extend  the  draft  for  the  lack 
of  any  alternative.  This  amendment  does 
not  seek  to  bring  about  the  immediate 
and  total  abolition  of  the  draft.  What  it 
would  do  is  to  establish  the  structure, 
mechanisms,  and  Incentives  necessary  to 
initiate  the  process  of  transition  from  a 
conscript  to  a  voluntary  army.  This 
transition  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a 
day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  That  is  why  we 
cannot  afford  to  merely  give  lipservice 
to  the  idea  of  a  volunteer  military.  Time 
is  short;  the  task  is  great;  action  is  nec- 
essary. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  Hatfield 
amendment  are  enacted  into  law,  we  are 
likely  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to 
attract  sufficient  numbers  of  men  into 
the  Armed  Services.  In  that  event,  we 
can  simply  allow  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  to  lapse  on  June  30,  1971. 
If  problems  should  arise,  we  can  always 
move  to  extend  the  act  beyond  its  cur- 
rent expiration  date.  Even  if  the  draft 
itself  is  eventually  abolished,  the  pending 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  con- 
tinued system  for  the  registration  of  all 
males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26 
years  of  age.  This  provision  will  allow 
the  immediate  resumption  of  Involuntary 
induction  in  the  event  of  threat  to  the 
national  security  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  incen- 
tives provided  by  this  amendment  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  motivate  adequate 
numbers  of  young  men  to  volunteer  for 
service  in  Southeast  Asia.  As  long  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam  continues,  it  Is 
argued  that  we  cannot  consider  moving 
away  from  a  conscription  system.  This 
evaluation,  if  accurate,  raises  more  ques- 
tions about  the  legitimacy  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  than  it  does 
about  the  feasibility  of  an  all-volunteer 
system.  A  nations'  leaders  should  never 
commit  the  country's  men  and  resources 
to  fight  a  war  in  the  absence  of  enough 
pubUc  support  to  raise  a  voluntary  force. 

Much  more  could  be  said  in  support 
of  the  concept  embodied  by  the  Hatfield 
amendment.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  pro- 
posal, I  want  to  stress  my  belief  that  the 
time  has  come  to  end  conscription  as 
not  only  inequitable,  but  also  because  it 
is  an  unnecessary  abridgement  of  per- 
sonal liberties.  The  draft  system  is  alien 
to  the  traditions  of  our  Nation.  I  believe 
this  Congress  should  act  upon  the  man- 
date of  the  Gates  Commission  which 
stated: 

We  unanimously  believe  that  the  nation's 
Interests  will  be  better  served  by  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  supported  by  an  effective 
stand-by  draft,  than  by  a  mixed  force  of 
volunteers  and  conscripts;  that  steps  should 
be  taken  promptly  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion; and  that  the  first  Indispensable  step  ts 
to  remove  the  present  inequity  in  the  pay  of 
men  serving  their  first  term  in  the  armed 
forces. 

I  concur  with  the  assessment  and  urge 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  do  likewise  by 
supporting  the  pending  Hatfield  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  concept  of  a  volunteer  tumy, 
but  I  believe  this  concept  should  be 
studied  further.  I  cannot  support  the 


pending  amendment,  for  while  it  may  be 
politically  popular  to  support  this 
amendment,  it  would  not,  in  my  view  at 
this  time  be  politically  responsible. 

An  immediate  problem  with  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  its  costs — $3.24  billion 
according  to  its  supporters,  considerably 
more  according  to  other  estimates.  For 
Congress  to  add  this  much  money  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget  as  an  "ex- 
periment," without  hearings,  without 
congressional  study,  and  simply  on  the 
basis  of  a  brief  floor  debate,  would  not 
be  responsible. 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
engaged  in  a  difficult  effort  to  reorder 
Federal  spending  priorities.  The  essen- 
tial pattern  of  this  effort  has  been  to 
reduce  military  spending  responsibly  and 
to  increase  our  investment  in  domestic 
needs  like  education,  health,  housing, 
and  hospital  construction.  We  have  cut 
the  military  budget  to  some  extent — 
about  $5  billion  last  year,  for  example. 
Yet  each  time  we  have  tried  to  make  even 
minor  increases  in  domestic  areas,  our 
appropriations  have  been  vetoed  by  the 
President  as  "inflationary."  The  in- 
creases that  were  vetoed — for  health,  for 
education,  for  housing,  and  for  hospital 
construction — each  amounted  to  between 
10  and  20  percent  of  the  $3.24  billion 
minimum  we  would  spend  in  1  year  on 
the  Volunteer  Army.  Together,  these 
vetoed  increases  amounted  to  less  than 
half  of  that  $3.24  billion. 

So  my  first  question  is  this:  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trjring  desperately,  with 
only  limited  success,  to  decrease  mili- 
tary spending  and  to  Increase  invest- 
ment in  domestic  programs,  is  it  respon- 
sible to  suddenly  reverse  ourselves  and 
add  $3.24  billion  to  the  military  budget 
on  the  bsisis  of  a  brief  floor  debate  and 
no  committee  study?  The  answer  to  this 
is  obvious,  I  believe,  if  we  consider  for 
a  moment  what  our  reaction  would  be  to 
a  similar  increase  in  the  military  budget 
for  a  proposed  weapons  system. 

It  may  be  that  this  huge  expenditure 
for  the  volunteer  army  is  warranted, 
particularly  If,  as  its  sponsors  argue, 
the  true  econcHnic  cost  to  society  of 
maintaining  the  draft  Is  much  larger. 
But  the  true  economic  cost  to  society 
of  not  having  adequate  health  care,  ade- 
quate education,  and  adequate  housing 
Is  also  great,  far  greater  than  the 
budgetary  cost  of  improving  these  areas. 
All  of  this  makes  a  compelling  case  for 
study  of  the  volunteer  army  concept  in 
Congress,  8uid  for  action  before  the  draft 
expires  next  June.  Without  such  study, 
precipitous  action  on  the  floor  would 
simply  not  be  responsible. 

"The  volunteer  army  is  not,  after  all, 
an  immixed  blessing.  As  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtrsiaz) 
have  had  the  courage  to  point  out  on 
many  occasions,  there  is  reason  to  be 
wary  of  the  practical  and  moral  prob- 
lems that  the  volunteer  army  raises. 

First  among  these  reasons  is  the  like- 
lihood that  the  volunteer  army  will  ex- 
acerbate, or  at  least  continue,  the  glar- 
ing inequities  of  the  draft  with  respect 
to  who  does  the  fighting  and  dying  oa 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  This  burden 
now  falls  primarily  on  the  poor  and  the 
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black,  and  the  Gates  Conimlssion  esti- 
mates that  the  proportion  of  poor  and 
black  in  the  lower  echelons  of  the  Armed 
Forces  will  increase,  at  least  slightly,  if 
the  volunteer  army  is  implemented.  As 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
pointed  out,  42  percent  of  all  reenlist- 
ments  in  combat  units  in  Vietnam  are 
blacks,  many  of  whom  receive  more  pay 
for  combat  duty  and  jump  pay  than  they 
could  hope  to  receive  in  civilian  life.  Be- 
cause these  reenlistments  are  '"volun- 
teers" does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
burden  of  this  repugnant  weu",  which  is 
the  responsibility  of  our  whole  society, 
falls  disproportionately  on  disadvan- 
taged members  of  our  society. 

I  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  in 
peacetime  no  one  should  be  forced  to 
serve  in  the  military,  but  this  is  not 
peacetime  and  hundreds  of  Americans 
each  month  become  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam. The  fact  that  those  casualties  are 
not  representative  of  society  as  a  whole 
is  an  important  moral  question  that 
transcends  the  problems  of  inconveni- 
ence now  caused  by  the  draft.  Given  this 
situation,  we  must  not  be  lulled  into  the 
false  dichotomy  of  choice  between  the 
present  system  and  a  "volunteer"  sys- 
tem that  will  not  distribute  the  burden 
of  combat  more  equitably.  There  are  al- 
ternatives, such  as  the  abolition  of  all 
deferments,  that  should  Ije  studied.  To 
reduce  the  visibility  and  inconvenience 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  eliminating 
the  draft,  while  allowing  a  continuation 
of  the  inequities  of  combat,  is  not  moral- 
ly responsible.  We  cannot  salve  our  con- 
sciences on  this  issue  simply  by  increas- 
ing military  pay,  even  though  that  may 
be  desirable.  Our  task  is  not  simply  to 
eliminate  the  inequities  of  the  draft,  but 
to  eliminate  the  inequities  of  military 
service,  and  the  pending  amendment 
does  not  do  the  latter.  For  this  reason, 
thorough  study  of  the  entire  issue  is 
imperative.  We  cannot  and  must  not 
support  any  system,  existing  or  pro- 
posed, that  thrusts  a  greater  burden  of 
combat  on  the  poor  and  the  black,  and 
that  simultaneously  allows  those  with 
greater  resources  and  opportunities  to 
avoid  military-  service  altogether.  We  are 
not  talking  about  social  tasks  like  the 
collection  of  garbage  or  the  sweeping  of 
streets — we  are  talking  about  fighting 
and  dying  in  an  odious  war  for  which 
all  elements  of  our  society  must  bear  the 
responsibility. 

There  is  another  issue  involved,  and 
that  is  the  opportimity  of  the  military 
and  of  the  President  to  become  involved 
in  military  action  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  or  the  approval  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  been  argued  persuasively 
that  this  opportunity  would  be  reduced 
by  a  standby  draft  mechanism  In  place 
of  the  easily  escalated  system  of  monthly 
draft  quotas.  Whether  or  not  the  stand- 
by draft,  requiring  the  express  approval 
of  Congress,  woiild  in  fact  reduce  this 
opportimity  Is,  in  my  opinion,  directly 
related  to  the  size  of  the  Militaiy  Estab- 
lishment. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  questions  I 
have  raised,  and  the  questions  raised  b5» 
the  Senators  from  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, are  imfounded,  but  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  Oates  Commission  report  and 


the  arguments  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  does  not  satisfactorily  an- 
swer these  questions.  And  so  I  would  con- 
clude as  I  began:  This  amendment  is  at- 
tractive but  its  enactment  on  the  basis 
of  only  a  brief  floor  debate  would  be 
neither  fiscally  nor  morally  responsible. 
To  vote  against  this  plan  for  a  volunteer 
army  may  be  misinterpreted  by  the  public 
as  a  vote  against  the  volunteer  army  con- 
cept, but  that  should  not  be  the  case. 
A  vote  against  this  amendment  may  be 
misinterpreted  as  a  vote  for  continua- 
tion of  the  draft,  but  the  draft  will  con- 
tinue until  next  year  regardless  of  this 
amendment  and  the  draft  cannot  con- 
tinue beyond  next  year  without  the  af- 
firmative action  of  Congress.  Between 
now  and  the  time  that  we  must  make  that 
decision  about  the  fate  of  the  draft,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  can  and  must  study 
this  issue  in  depth.  I  hope  that  the  result 
of  that  study  will  be  the  elimination  of 
the  inequities  of  the  present  system  and 
the  proposal  of  a  new  system  that  will  be 
socially  and  morally  acceptable.  I  will 
give  sincere  consideration  to  such  a  sys- 
tem when  it  has  been  studied,  and  when 
the  questions  I  have  raised  here  have 
been  satisfactorily  answered. 

Mr.  GOODELIi.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment 
authored  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon,  Senator  H.\tfield.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  construc- 
tive measure  which  seeks  to  restore  basic 
individual  rights. 

My  own  observation  of  developments 
in  Indochina,  has  convinced  me  that  a 
voluntary  army,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field, can  be  feasibly  implemented  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war. 

I.  THK    VOLITNTART    ARMT 
1.    THE   DBAFT    MUST   END 

The  time  has  come  for  the  creation 
of  an  all-volunteer  army  to  replace  the 
draft. 

Conscription  is  a  kind  of  involuntary 
servitude.  It  fails  to  comport  with  a 
basic  tenet  of  our  democratic  society — 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  determine 
his  own  life  in  accordance  with  his  own 
values. 

The  existing  draft  system  has  proven 
costly,  inequitable  and  divisive.  It  has 
Introduced  needless  uncertainty  into  the 
lives  of  millions  of  young  men.  It  has 
been  riddled  with  loopholes  and  incon- 
sistencies. It  burdens  draft  boards  with 
impossible  decisions  about  who  shall 
serve  and  who  shall  be  deferred. 

More  important  still,  the  draft  has 
been  a  deeply  divisive  Influence  in  our 
society.  It  has  brought  the  Vietnam  war 
home  to  our  shores,  by  compelling  those 
who  question  the  morality  of  that  con- 
flict to  fight  and  risk  their  lives  in  it. 

Admittedly  Inequitable  conscription 
has  for  years  been  considered  a  necessary 
evU.  It  is  no  longer  necessary.  It  should 
be  ended. 

2.    THE    CATES    COMMISSION    PLAN 

The  Gates  Commission — chaired  by  a 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  and  com- 
posed of  distinguished  Americans  from 
all  walks  of  life,  including  two  retired 
generals — has  made  a  powerful  and  con- 
vincing case  for  the  establishment  of  an 
all-volunteer  military  force. 


The  Commission's  report  demonstrates 
that  the  armed  services  could  meet  their 
military  manpower  needs — estimated  at 
between  2  and  3  million  men — by  volun- 
tary recruitment  rather  than  conscrip- 
tion. 

The  draft  has  kept  military  pay  levels 
artiflcally  low.  The  creation  of  an  all- 
voluntary  army  would  require  pay  in- 
creases— now  long  overdue — that  would 
make  military  careers  competitive  with 
civilian  work. 

The  Gates  Commission  has  shown  that 
the  cost  of  these  pay  Increases  would  be 
within  reason.  It  would  be  in  the  $3  to 
$4  bUllon  range,  about  a  half  a  billion 
of  which  the  Federal  Goverrunent  would 
recover  in  the  form  of  Increased  tax 
collections  fi-om  servicemen. 

The  Commission  makes  the  very  tell- 
ing point  that  an  all-volunteer  army 
would  result  in  long-nm  cost  savings  for 
the  Nation,  by  eliminating  the  indirect 
costs  of  the  draft.  The  economy  would 
benefit  from  the  services  of  skilled  per- 
sons who  now  are  forced  Into  military 
service  at  low  pay  and  are  not  permitted 
to  practice  their  skills.  The  utilization  of 
these  skills  would,  in  turn,  benefit  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  through  increased 
tax  collections. 

A  voluntary  army  would  also  reduce 
military  training  costs  through  greater 
retention  of  trained  personnel  for  longer 
periods. 

Voluntary  recruitment  would  also 
Improve  the  morale  and  effectiveness  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  We  would  have  an 
army  of  skilled  soldiers  who  served  be- 
cause they  wanted  to.  As  my  colleague, 
Senator  Hatfield  has  said: 

Competence,  not  compulsion,  is  the  key  to 
an  effective  national  defense. 

The  Gates  Commission  has  also 
effectively  answered  the  stock  objections 
that  have  been  raised  against  the  con- 
cept of  a  voluntary  army.  The  Commis- 
sion refutes,  for  example,  the  contention 
that  the  draft  should  be  preserved  to 
guard  against  the  growth  of  an  anti- 
democratic military  ethos.  The  Commis- 
sion points  out  that  low-ranking  draftees 
do  not  shape  the  attitudes  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  rather,  the  oflQcer  corps  does,  and 
the  officer  corps  even  now  is  recruited 
voluntarily. 

3.    TIME    OF   IMPLEMENTATION 

A  year  or  so  ago,  it  appeared  that  the 
manpower  needs  for  the  Vietnam  war 
were  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  creation 
of  a  voluntary  army  so  long  as  hostilities 
continued. 

The  arguments  marshalled  by  the 
Gates  Commission,  as  well  as  my  own 
observation  of  developments  In  Vietnam, 
have  in  the  meantime  convinced  me  that 
a  voluntary  army  can  feasibly  be  imple- 
mented before  the  end  of  the  war. 

Accordingly,  I  concur  with  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  that  the  all- 
volunteer  army  be  established  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  when  existing 
draft  legislation  expires. 

A    STANDBY    DRArr    SYSTEM 

A  volimteer  army  is  certainly  capable 
of  meeting  the  ciirrent  military  man- 
power needs  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  some 
national  emergency  would  so  far  expand 
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these  needs  that  conscription  might  again 
become  necessary.  If  such  a  situation 
should  arise  we  should  be  fully  prepared 
to  raise  additional  forces  on  short  notice. 
I  therefore  support  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion recommendation  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  provide  for  a  standby  system 
of  conscription  which  might  be  relied 
upon  In  extreme  situations.  A  standby 
draft  system  could  only  be  activated  after 
the  President  requests  and  Congress 
grants  requisite  approval.  I  stress  that 
the  standby  draft  system  can  only  be  in- 
voked by  resolution  of  Congress  at  the 
request  of  the  President. 

The  Hatfield  amendment  makes  spe- 
cific provision  for  relnstltutlng  con- 
scription if  volimtary  forces  should  not 
be  adequate  In  number  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  national  security.  The  legisla- 
tion also  provides  for  the  continued  regis- 
tration of  all  males  who  might  be  con- 
scripted In  the  event  that  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress, 
should  so  determine.  Both  these  pro- 
visions are  consistent  with  my  position 
and  the  Gates  Commission's  recommen- 
dation that  standby  draft  machinery  be 
available  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

rCNDAMENTAL   REFORMS   SHOULD   ACCOMPANY 
STANDBY    SYSTEM 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  standby 
draft  system  correct  the  deficiencies  of 
the  present  Selective  Service  System. 

Such  corrections  should  include  the 
abolition  of  student  deferments,  the  re- 
duction of  occupational  deferments,  and 
the  retention  of  clearly  defined  hardship 
deferments.  These  fundamental  reforms 
should  be  made  now,  while  we  have  time 
to  carefully  consider  the  merits  of  each, 
rather  than  later,  when  we  will  not  have 
the  time  or  the  inclination,  to  construct 
a  system  carefully. 

It  is  also  essential  that  a  standby  draft 
system  be  administered  better  than  the 
Selective  Service  System.  To  head  the 
standby  draft  system.  Congress  should 
authorize  a  National  Selective  Service 
Commission.  This  would  be  a  five-man 
civilian  body  having  administrative  au- 
thority over  300  to  500  local  boards. 

The  Hatfield  amendment  does  not  pro- 
vide for  these  needed  reforms.  I  will 
therefore,  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
make  a  series  of  proposals  for  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  existing  draft  laws — that 
could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  standby 
draft. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer 
army  is  indeed  an  appealing  one — and 
one  that  I  strongly  favor. 

However,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I 
do  not  feel  that  amendment  No.  765.  by 
Mr.  Hatfield,  and  others,  is  the  proper 
means  by  which  to  change  that  concept 
into  a  reality. 

For  one  thing,  the  amendment  would 
add  an  estimated  $4.3  billion  annually 
to  the  Military  Procurement  Act,  Inas- 
much as  there  are  no  funds  currently 
budgeted  for  the  enactment  of  amend- 
ment 765.  Mr.  President,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  worked  tirelessly  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act,  and  had  reduced  the  author- 
ization therein  by  $1  billion  before  re- 


porting the  bill  to  the  floor  for  consider- 
ation. 

Thus,  it  seems  unwise  to  me  for  the 
Senate  to  pass  an  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  from  the  floor  that  would 
increase  funding  under  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Act  by  22.4  percent. 

Anotlier  factor  which,  in  my  opinion, 
weighs  against  adoption  of  amendment 
765  is  the  fact  that  no  hearings  have 
been  held  on  the  amendment,  either  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Senate.  I  am  aware 
that  the  amendment  Is  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Gates  Commission, 
a  group  comprised  of  distinguished  and 
sincerely  dedicated  persons;  but  I  also 
believe  that  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment of  this  magnitude  and  far-reaching 
importance  should  be  preceded  by  thor- 
ough congressional  hearings. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
assumes  that  the  military  draft  will  be 
terminated  sifter  Jime  30,  1971;  and, 
based  on  the  present  situation  that  even- 
tuality cannot  be  assured  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  a  volimteer  army, 
but  he  has  also  gone  on  record  as  doubt- 
ing that  such  a  changeover  could  take 
place  by  July  of  next  year. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  shooting  war, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
now  is  the  time  to  make  a  final  decision 
on  whether  the  draft  can  be  abolished 
in  less  than  a  year's  time.  We  caimot 
rightly  take  such  a  step  purely  on  the 
hope  that  next  July  1  will  flnd  the  world 
a  safer  place  In  which  to  live. 

I  support  the  concept  of  an  all -volun- 
teer army,  and,  in  that  general  respect, 
I  find  that  amendment  765  has  more  than 
a  little  merit.  I  am  hopeful  that  some- 
time in  the  future  it  may  be  possible  to 
enact  Its  substance  into  law  and  to  end 
the  conscription  of  our  young  men  with- 
out endangering  the  security  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

However,  the  high  cost  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  fact  that  no  congressional 
hearings  have  been  held  to  determine  its 
possible  effects,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  proposed  while  our  country  is  tied 
down  in  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  have 
convinced  me  to  vote  against  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeins  to  the  amendment — No.  844. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  parliamentary  situation?  What  Is 
pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Hatfleld-Goldwa- 
ter  amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  This  Is  a  straight  vote 
on  the  Hatfield-Goldwater  amendment, 
up  or  down,  or  yes  or  no? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative) .  I  have  already  voted 
in  favor  of  the  Hatfield-Goldwater 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  f^TLBRiGHT)  is  absent  because  of  a 
death  in  his  family.  Were  he  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
Uberty  to  vote  twice,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUGHES  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  I  have  already  voted 
"yea."  The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cankon)  being  necessarily  absent,  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  state  that  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  Senator  Cannon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pttlbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbt- 
calf)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  35, 
nays  52,  as  follows : 

(No.  271  Leg.l 
TEAS— 35 


Baker 

Gumey 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hartke 

BlblcoS 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Cook 

McGkJvem 

Smith,  111. 

Cranston 

Moss 

Symington 

Dole 

Nelson 

Williams.  NJ 

Fannin 

Packwood 

WUliams.  Del 

Pong 

Pastore 

Yarborough 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

Goodell 

Percy 

NAYS— 52 

Aiken 

Dodd 

Javits 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

AUott 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Long 

Bayh 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Bellmon 

Ervm 

McCarthy 

Bennett 

Gore 

McClellan 

Bible 

Griffin 

McGee 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Mclntyre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Harns 

Miller 

Case 

Holland 

Mondale 

Cooper 

Holllngs 

JIuskle 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Pell 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Randolph 
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RusseU 

Ste&nls 

Tydlngs 

Smith.  Maine 

Talmadge 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

SpAikman 

Thurmond 

Spong 

Tower 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINa  LIVE  PAIRS,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED— a 

Hughes,  for.  Mansfield,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 11 


Cannon 

Mathlas 

Murphy 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Sa.xbe 

OrmTel 

Montoya 

Stevens 

Inouye 

Mundt 

So  the  Hatfleld-Ooldwater  amend- 
ment, as  modified  (No.  844) ,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  lunend- 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  and  Mr. 
BENNETT  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  previ- 
ously offered  an  amendment  to  the  Hat- 
field proposal  which  raised  certain  seri- 
oiis  concerns  I  thought  should  have  been 
carefully  considered  before  that  measure 
was  acted  upon. 

The  authors  of  the  Hatfield  proposal 
were  not  willing  to  accept  it.  nor  was  the 
principal  opponent  of  the  proposal,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 
willing  to  support  it;  therefore,  I  did  not 
press  it  to  a  vote.  The  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Mississippi  did  assure  me  and 
the  Senate  that  all  these  matters  would 
be  taken  up  by  his  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  extension  of  selective  service. 

But,  until  the  questions  I  raised  are 
answered — and  they  were  not  answered 
during  the  course  of  the  debate — to  my 
satisfaction.  I  did  not  feel  that  we  were 
ready  to  move  into  the  idea  of  a  volxm- 
teer  armed  service.  For  these  reasons,  I 
voted  against  the  sunendment. 

PAT   DETAILS  UNDER   THK  HATJTELD 
ALL- VOLUNTEER  CONCEPT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  specific  pay  pro- 
posals contained  in  amendment  No.  765 
which  has  been  reprinted  as  No.  844. 

TTPES  OF   MnjTARY   PAY  ATTECTSD 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  affects 
a  number  of  the  compensation  elements 
for  the  Armed  Forces.  The  largest  in- 
creases would,  of  course,  be  the  basic 
pay  rates  for  both  the  Active  and  Reserve 
Forces  for  the  enlisted  and  oflBcer  pay 
grades  during  the  early  years  of  service 
with  the  greatest  increases  being  ex- 
tended to  those  with  under  2  years  of 
service.  In  addition  the  bill  would  also 
provide  for  changes  In  the  special  pay 
for  physicians  and  dentists;  expansion  of 
the  proficiency  pay  system:  an  increase 
in  hostile  flre  pay  from  $65  to  $200  per 
month;  establish  a  new  category  of  com- 


bat zone  pay  for  $65  per  month;  provide 
for  an  extension  of  time  from  3  to  6 
monttis  within  which  recruitment  bonus- 
es might  be  paid;  and  provide  for  cer- 
tain transportation  and  travel  allow- 
ances for  enlisted  members  in  the  lower 
pay  grades. 

Additionally,  there  would  be  statutory 
authorizations  for  ROTC  scholarships  of 
$10,000  in  each  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  programs. 

DISCUSSION  OP  BASIC  PAY  INCREASES 

Mr.  President,  the  Hatfield  amendment 
itself  does  not  set  forth  a  new  basic  pay 
scale  for  adoption  but  provides  for  cer- 
tain gxildellnes  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  formulate  a  pay 
scale  based  on  years  of  service  and  cer- 
tain dollar  differences  between  the  enlist- 
ed and  junior  ofificer  pay  scales.  The  De- 
pai-tment  of  Defense  at  my  request  has 
constructed  a  pay  table  based  on  the 
general  guidelines  provided  in  the 
amendment.  Certain  modifications  were 
made  in  order  to  prevent  pay  inversions, 
that  is,  instances  where  persons  in  a 
lower  rank  would  be  making  more  than 
those  in  a  higher  rank.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  table  in  the  Record 
at  this  iJoint.  It  will  be  noted,  the  in- 
creases are  cited  on  a  monthly  basis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PRELIMINARY  DOD  ESTIMATES  OF  BASIC  PAY  INCREASE  AS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  17123  (MONTHLY) 
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Proposed ^210 
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459.90 
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$503.10 
492.30 


$513.60 
507.90 


$524.10 
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$540.90 
540.90 


$564.90 
564.90 


$580.80 
580.80 
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82.20 


24.60 
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16.20 
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3.4 
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Proposed W03.80 
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$417.60 
387.30 


$431.10 
403.20 


$440.40 
419.70 


$449.70 
435.90 


$459.00 
451.80 


$468.30 
468.30 


$492. 30 
492.30 


$507.90 
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$524.10 
S24.10 
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532.50 
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Difference  (percent). 


84.90 


3a  30 


27.90 
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7.20 


26.6 
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Proposed »67.80 

Present ^^^.40 

Difference 

Difference  (percent) 


$380.10 
339.30 


$394.20 
355.50 


$402.60 
371. 10 


$411.00 
395.40 


$419.40 
411.60 


$427.80 
427.80 


$443.40 
443.40 


$451.80 
451.80 


92.40 
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38.70 


31.50 


15.60 


7.80 


33.6 
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Difference  (percent) '"•L. 


$356.40 

290.10 

66.30 
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$373.20 

306.60 

66.60 

21.7 


$381.30 

33a  60 

50.70 

15.3 
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$353.40 
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112.50 
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$278.40 

177.00 


Difference. 


138.90 


101.40 


Difference  (percent) '0*-^ 


57.3 


E-K4: 

Proposed 

Present 


$245.40 
124.50 


Difference ^^"-^ 

Difference  (percent) 


97.1 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  increases  in  this  proposal  would 
be  for  those  in  the  imder  2  years  of  serv- 
ice pay  brackets  for  enlisted  personnel. 
The  E-1  recruit  would  receive  a  97-per- 
cent increase — $120— from  $124  to  $245; 
the  E-1.  a  104-percent  increase — $138 — 
from  $133  to  $272;  the  E-2.  a  116-percent 
increase— $160— from  $138  to  $298;  the 
E-3,  an  88-percent  increase — $149 — from 
$167  to  $316;  the  E-4,  a  49-percent  In- 
crease—$114— from  $231  to  $345;  the  E- 
5.  a  33-percent  Increase — $92 — from  $275 
to  $367;  the  E-6,  a  26-percent  increase— 
$84— from  $318  to  $403.  All  of  these,  Mr. 
President,  relate  to  these  grades  in  the 
under  2  years  of  service  pay  bracket. 
In  terms  of  numbers  most  of  the  enlisted 
men  would  be  in  the  pay  grades  E-4  and 
below.  The  pay  scale  would  also  provide 
for  lesser  increases  ranging  out  as  far  as 
10  years  of  service  in  the  extreme  cases. 

The  officer  pay  grades  would  be  in- 
creased in  amoimts  ranging  as  follows: 
Q-1.  34-percent  increase — $142 — from 
$417  to  $599;  0-2,  a  38-percent  increase — 
$179— from  $468  to  $647;  0-3,  a  24-per- 
cent increase— $147— from  $606  to  $793. 

One  of  the  problems,  Mr.  President, 
when  a  $4  billion  p?y  mer^ure  is  being 


considered,  Is  whether  all  of  the  in- 
creases should  be  concentrated  in  the  pay 
brackets  for  the  earlier  years.  I  think  a 
strong  case  could  be  made  that  least 
hearings  should  be  conducted  to  see 
whether  any  of  the  career  pay  brackets 
should  not  also  be  increased  to  provide 
a  greater  inducement  for  remaining  in 
the  service  on  a  career  basis.  One  effect 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  "flatten  out"  the 
pay  brackets  in  a  manner  which  will  pro- 
vide for  lesser  increases  based  on  years 
of  service  with  the  result  that  there  will 
be  a  smaller  inducement  for  remaining 
in  the  service  and  achieving  a  higher 
grade. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  expressed  my  opposition  to 
the  concept  of  what  is  euphemistically 
called  a  volunteer  army.  I  have  never 
believed  that  a  mercenary  army  is  best 
for  America  and  still  do  not  believe  so. 
Thus,  I  am  voting  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  Gates  Commission  that  a  volun- 
tary army  is  feasible  and  that  it  might 
even  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  armed 
forces.  Nor  is  my  opposition  to  a  volun- 
teer army  based  solely  on  cost  considera- 


tions, although  these  cannot  be  com- 
pletely ignored. 

A  volunteer  army  is.  in  essence,  a  mer- 
cenary army.  It  is.  of  course,  possible 
that  civilian  control  could  still  be  main- 
tained over  such  an  army.  But  history 
and  the  experience  of  other  coimtries 
speaks  loudly  to  the  contrarj- — ^too 
loudly  for  me.  Up  to  now.  at  least,  free 
men  have  been  willing  to  bear  the  bur- 
den— evenly  imposed— of  fighting  for 
their  own  freedom.  An  army  of  merce- 
naries has  been  associated  with  autocjwiT^ 
and  expanding  empire. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  draft  has 
not  kept  us  out  of  Vietnam  and  that 
keeping  the  draft  merely  insures  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  cannon  fodder  for  im- 
derwriting  similar  foreign  excursions.  My 
answer  is  that  the  draft  cannot  be  used 
as  the  scapegoat  for  our  poUcy  in  Viet- 
nam. The  draft  is  not  what  got  us  into 
Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have 
stated,  it  is  responsible  for  the  wide- 
spread discontent  which  is  helping  to  get 
us  out.  Equally  important,  it  is  the  pres- 
ent unhappiness  with  the  results  of  our 
Vietnam  policy  which,  in  my  judgment, 
have  lessened  the  chances  of  any  ad- 
ministration making  the  same  mistake 
in  the  future. 
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Thus,  the  draft  has  become  a  means 
of  limiting  the  free  hand  of  those  who 
would  be  quick  to  commit  America's  mil- 
itary might  to  the  support  of  dubious 
causes.  Its  existence  guarantees  that 
those  who  would  commit  our  Armed 
Forces  to  foreign  struggles  will  be  held 
accountable  by  all  the  public,  not  just  a 
comparative  minority  whose  concerned 
protests,  however  strong,  can  be  shrugged 
off  with  impunity.  An  army  of  volunteers 
could  not  possibly  have  such  an  in- 
hibiting effect. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is  any- 
thing inherently  "undemocratic"  about 
a  draft.  On  the  contrary,  insofar  as  the 
draft  imposes  the  risk  of  sacrifice  equally 
upon  all,  it  is  clearly  more  in  keeping 
with  fundamental  democratic  principles 
than  a  s>'stem  which  depends  primarily 
on  mercenaries,  drawn  largely  from 
those  who  have  been  unable  to  fit  into 
the  domestic   mainstream  of  America. 

As  those  of  us  who  have  fought  the 
battle  to  cut  defense  spending  and  estab- 
lish a  higher  priority  for  vital  domestic 
programs  in  such  areas  as  hunger,  edu- 
cation, jobs,  housing,  and  health  know 
all  too  well,  that  kind  of  money  is  not 
lying  around  loose  in  the  Treasiuy.  or 
in  the  pockets  of  American  taxpayers. 
Nor  Is  it  going  to  be  found  in  the  defense 
budget.  If  it  is  necessary  to  find  addi- 
tional funds  to  cover  the  higher  costs  of 
a  volunteer  army,  they  are  going  to  come 
out  of  just  those  domestic  programs 
which  offer  some  hope  to  those  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  been  left  behind 
in  our  steady  march  toward  affluence. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated,  I  can- 
not conclude  that  the  draft,  in  princi- 
ple, is  so  objectionable  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  such  sacrifices  as  to  elimi- 
nate it. 

It  is  for  all  those  reasons  that  I  have 
been  in  principle  opposed  at  this  time  to 
the  so-called  volunteer  army.  But  I  have 
deep  concerns  about  the  draft.  I  do  not 
join  in  the  proposition  that  the  draft  Is 
fair.  Right  now  I  think  it  Is  very  imfair 
In  terms  of  the  absence  of  national  stand- 
ards and  the  tendency  to  draft  people  on 
the  basis  of  economic  condition  or  on  the 
basis  of  their  fortune — whether  or  not 
they  are  in  college,  or  in  other  circum- 
stances. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  bring  about 
draft  reform.  We  are  coming  to  the  time 
when  the  draft  has  to  be  extended  next 
year,  if  it  is  to  be  extended,  and  I  be- 
lieve draft  reform  will  be  in  order. 

In  short.  I  believe  that  in  a  society  like 
ours  the  duty  of  military  service  Is  a 
great  restraint  to  war.  The  Vietnam  ex- 
perience is  educating  our  people  to  the 
meaning  of  war,  and  when  that  Is  done 
it  is  more  of  a  restraint. 

But  the  system  must  be  a  just  one  and 
appeal  to  justice  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  eyes  of  those  subject  to  the  draft, 
which  it  does  not  do  today.  It  must  be  a 
truly  national  system,  which  it  is  not 
today,  and  lay  on  with  even  hands  as  to 
the  national  interest  and  the  liability  to 
the  draft  of  yoimg  people,  whatever  may 
be  their  economic  or  other  situation  in 
life. 

I  pledge  my  efforts  to  see  that  that 
kind  of  justice  and  fairness  prevails.  As 
I  pointed  out,  we  will  have  a  very  good 
opportimity  to  do  that  because  the  draft 


comes  up  for  renewal  next  spring.  The 
way  is  clear  for  draft  reform,  in  hearings 
before  the  committee,  and  other  action 
of  the  Senate,  to  see  that  that  is  brought 
about.  I  hope  v.e  channel  our  efforts  in 
that  direction. 

Finally,  let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  the  event  we  are  unable  to  achieve 
true  draft  reform  in  the  near  future,  I 
shall  certainly  reassess  my  position  on 
the  issue  before  us  today.  I  have  by  no 
mesms  concluded  that  the  draft,  in 
the  inefficient  and  discriminatory  man- 
ner it  operates  today,  is  any  better  than 
a  volimteer  army  would  be,  for  all  its 
problems. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  457— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO 
CONDUCT  A  STUDY  CONCERNING 
THE  SHORTAGE  OF  COAL  EXIST- 
ING IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
R.\NDOLPH ) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  .  the  Senator  from 
North  Carohna  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  to  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  conduct  a  study  and 
investigation  concerning  the  existing 
shortage  of  coal  in  the  United  States  and 
the  critical  shortage  projected  in  the 
coming  months.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  material  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  457),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

s.  Res.  457 

Resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  conduct  a 
study  and  Investigation  concerning  the  short- 
age of  coal  existing  in  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  the  nation's  production  of  coal  la 
a  vital  element  In  the  ability  of  the  nation 
to  meet  Its  national  energTF  requirements: 

Whereas,  the  nation's  existing  production 
of  coal  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
therefore; 

Whereas,  this  existing  shortage  of  coal  is 
likely  to  worsen  and  Impose  a  severe  hardship 
on  the  consumer  and  the  nation  during  the 
coming  months  unless  immediate  action  Is 
taken; 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
In  Its  Inflation  Alert  Report  of  August  7  has 
found  that  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  has 
Increased  56  percent  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1970;  and 

Whereas,  the  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quires that  some  action  be  taken  Immedi- 
ately: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)    and  136  of  the  Legislative 


Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing critical  coiU  shortage  In  the  United  States 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  to 
which.  If  any,  each  of  the  following  has  con- 
tributed. Is  contributing,  or  may  contribute 
to  the  existing  or  any  future  coal  shortage  in 
the  United  States: 

(1)  the  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of 
freight  cars  of  the  nation's  railroads  for  load- 
ing and  transporting  coal; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 — Including  the 
tuiavallabillty  of  coal  mining  equipment  re- 
quired for  compliance  with  the  Act — on  mine 
closings  and  loss  of  coal  production  and  on 
the  increased  costs  of  coal; 

(3)  the  increasing  exportation  of  coal  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  markets; 

(4)  the  existing  shortage  of  manpower 
needed  for  operating  the  nation's  coal  mines 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  training  program 
for  miners;  and 

(5)  the  growing  concentration  of  owner- 
ship of  the  nation's  sources  of  coal  supplies 
among  a  few  large  operators  who  own  and 
operate  competing  sources  of  energy,  (such 
as  oU  and  gas) ;  and  the  effect  of  this  concen- 
tration of  ownership  on  the  production  of 
coal. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  Che  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  Committee,  through  ,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable,  and  (2)  to  emjsloy  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  Committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shsJl  not  exceed  $  , 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CCX)PER.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  C<X)PER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  for 
having  submitted  a  timely  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  conduct 
a  study  and  investigation  concerning  the 
shortage  of  coal  for  marketing  and  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  during 
this  period  of  fuels  and  energy  crisis.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Kentucky  In  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  measure. 

Because  it  is  a  fact  that  coal,  for  so 
many  years,  has  been  the  most  widely 
used  fuel  for  the  development  of  electric 
energy  and  in  the  steelmaking  process, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  realize  and  under- 
stand the  condition  of  scarcity  of  this 
essential  commodity. 

Being  from  the  leading  coal-produc- 
ing State  of  West  Virginia,  perhaps  I 
have  a  broader  understanding  of  the  f  ac- 
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tors  which  cause  shortages  to  exist.  My 
able  colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  as  well  as  our  colleagues  from 
other  leading  coal  producing  States — in- 
cluding the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky— ^likewise  possess  special  aware- 
ness of  coal's  production,  transportation, 
and  marketing  problems.  But  I  am  sure 
others  feel  as  do  I  that  these  problems 
are  so  broad  in  their  scope,  application, 
and  origins  that  their  identification  and 
solutions  must  have  national  cognizance 
and  consideration. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  can  provide  the  proper 
forum  and  the  apparatus  for  the  hear- 
ings and  investigative  effort  so  necessary 
to  identification  of  causes  and  effects, 
and  so  vital  to  the  development  of 
solutions. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
all  of  us  associated  with  him  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  measure  he  offers  today 
likewise  are  joined  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  4092.  I  introduced  this  bill  on  July 
16.  1970,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
grams and  policies  intended  to  insure 
that  U.S.  requirements  for  low-cost 
energy  will  be  met,  and  to  reconcile  en- 
vironmental quality  requirements  with 
future  energy  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, will  chair  the  opening  hearings  on 
S.  4092  on  September  10  and  11.  Tlie  area 
of  investigation  indicated  by  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  today  by  Senator  Cooper 
is  so  vitally  connected  with  the  purposes 
of  S.  4092  that  I  hope  both  measures  can 
initially  have  concurrent  consideration 
by  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Moss.  I  express  this  only  as  a  per- 
sonal hope,  of  course,  and  in  no  wise  as 
an  infringement  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
either  the  Interior  Committee  or  its  sub- 
committee. 

The  coal  shortage  and,  indeed,  the 
fuels  crisis  generally,  should  have  prior- 
ity and  expeditious  attention,  and  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  and  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  (Senator  Moss)  for 
having  made  arrangements  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  S.  4092. 

I  again  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  for  his 
timely  and  important  resolution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  come  from  an  area 
that  relies  upon  hjdroelectric  power  and 
will,  in  the  future,  rely  more  heavily 
upon  nuclear  power  but  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  their 
statements  because  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  expanding  the  production  of 
power  in  the  next  year  or  18  months,  we 
will  not  have  a  brownout  in  1974  but  a 
blackout.  I  do  not  want  to  be  around — 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  feel  the  same  way — when  my 


wife  turns  on  that  switch  and  nothing 
happens.  I  want  to  be  out  of  town  that 
day.  because  she  will  say,  "What  have 
you  done  about  it?  This  problem,  a 
brownout  or  a  blackout,  will  happen  im- 
less  we  begin  expanding  the  ability  to 
generate  power. 

We  have  been  held  up  by  many  prob- 
lems but  they  are  questions  that  we  can 
solve.  This  has  become  a  most  serious 
problem  in  the  United  States.  It  could 
cripple  the  country.  This  is  true  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  which  does  not  rely 
upon  coal,  but  we  know  there  that  this 
is  an  important  problem  in  the  East.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  recall, 
as  will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that 
we  put  money  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  research  into  this  matter,  which  must 
go  parallel  with  this  effort.  I  want  to 
tell  you.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a 
very  serious  problem  f&ciag  this  country. 

The  power  needs  of  the  United  States 
doubles,  conservatively,  every  %V2  years. 
We  are  way  behind.  I  cannot  see  how  we 
can  catch  up  without  some  use  of  fossil 
fuels  in  a  more  efficient  way  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  we  can  find  that  way  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  very  much.  He  has 
stated  very  clearly  the  serious  issues 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  attention  has  been  focused  on  this 
very  serious  problem  of  a  shortage  of 
coal  and,  indeed,  of  other  fuels.  Many 
comprehensive  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  press  and  statements  have 
been  made  in  the  House  and  Senate.  A 
few  days  ago,  I  read  a  graphic  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  who  pointed  out  very  clearly 
that  the  matter  of  energy  is  a  question 
of  life  or  death  to  the  economy  of  the 
coimtry.  Its  security,  and  the  future 
needs  of  Its  people.  He  also  stated  that 
it  was  a  situation  in  which  a  few  com- 
psoiies,  by  gaining  ownership  of  competi- 
tive fuels,  could  actually  hold  the  future 
of  the  country  in  its  hands,  according  to 
its  own  decisions. 

We,  who  are  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion, are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
shortage  of  other  sources  of  energy  as 
well  as  coal  is  a  problem  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  may  want  to 
study  but,  as  we  represent  States  in 
which  coal  production  Is  of  great  im- 
portance, it  is  natural  that  we  should 
emphasize  the  problems  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  shortage  of 
coal  was  graphlcsdly  illustrated  by  the 
chief  representative  of  the  Termessee 
Valley  Authority,  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee  on  Au- 
gust 14,  on  H.R.  18104,  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  authorization  of  the  TVA  to  issue 
revenue  bonds — from  $1,750  billion  to  $5 
billion — for  financing  needed  power  fa- 
cilities. Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  Chairman 
of  the  TVA  Board  stated  that  TVA  must 
raise  its  power  rate  by  an  average  of  23 
percent  if  the  Authority  is  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  15(d)  (f )  of  the 
TVA  Self-Financing  Act. 

Mr.  Wagner  testified  that  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  increasing  rates  is  the 
increased  price  of  coal,  which  has  dou- 


bled over  the  last  year.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  increased  price  of  coal  has  not 
stimulated  sufficient  production,  that 
there  is  an  immediate  critical  shortage 
of  coal  and  TVA  may  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  coal  supplies  to  fuel  its 
steam  plants.  Upon  questioning  by  the 
committee,  Mr.  Wagner  stated  that  the 
causes  for  coal  shortages  were: 

First.  The  inadequate  supply  of  freight 
cars  for  coal  transportation;  second,  in- 
creased exports  of  coal;  third,  the  grow- 
ing concentration  of  ownership  of  the 
Nation's  coal  prcxluction  and  coal  re- 
sources in  companies  producing  compet- 
itive fuels:  and  foiu-th,  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
which  has  caused  mine  closures  and  loss 
of  coed  production. 

As  the  Termessee  Valley  Authority  is 
the  largest  purchaser  of  coal  not  only  in 
our  coimtry  but  in  the  world,  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Wagner  and  his  associates 
is  of  great  importance. 

Last  year  when  the  Senate  was  con- 
sidering the  Federal  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  bill  I  pointed  out,  as  did  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  that  the  bill, 
while  providing  many  needed  safety  re- 
quirements, also  included  provisions  un- 
necessary and  economically  not  feasible 
for  himdreds  of  safe  nongassy  mines  and 
that,  as  a  result,  many  nongassy  mines 
with  good  safety  records  would  be  forced 
to  close.  This  is  occurring  and  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  and  the  unnecessary  clos- 
ing of  nongassy  mines  has  contributed  to 
the  existing  shortage  of  coal.  Ironically, 
the  large  gassy  mines  are  open,  but  can- 
not replace  the  production  of  the  closed 
mines.  Another  unfortimate  consequence 
which  I  stated  at  that  time  would  take 
place  has  been  the  shift  of  imdergroimd 
mining  to  strip  mining  with  all  its  im- 
happy  consequences. 

Many  news  articles  have  commented 
on  the  ownership  of  coal  mines  and  coal 
resources  by  oil  and  gas  companies  and 
other  companies  producing  competitive 
fuels.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
conducted  preliminary  hearings  on  this 
question  early  this  year,  and  that  the 
findings  of  the  subcommittee  were  star- 
tling, indicating  that  many  of  the  largest 
coal  companies  in  the  United  States  had 
been  acquired  by  oil  and  gas  compEuiies. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  effect  of  these 
acquisitions  on  competition  and  produc- 
tion be  thoroughly  investigated  not  only 
by  the  Congress  but  by  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  investigation 
of  coal  and  other  energy  shortages  and 
their  causes  will  be  a  task  of  large  pro- 
portions, one  requiring  adequate  provi- 
sion of  f imds  and  staff.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Jurisdictions  of  several  committees 
will  overlap,  such  as  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  to  study  the 
problems  of  the  energy  requirements  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  problem  many  indus- 
tries face:  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare,  to  examine  the  effect  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  on  causing  unnecessarily  the  closing 
of  safe  mines;  and  the  Subcommittee  of 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  examine 
further  the  effect  on  competition  of  the 
acquisition  of  coal  mines  and  resources 
by  companies  owning  competitive  fuels. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Randolph,  has 
introduced  S.  4092.  a  bill  "To  establish  a 
Commissicn  on  Fuels  and  Energy."  and 
the  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
understand  that  hearings  will  be  held 
soon  on  this  bUl.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Interior  will  con- 
duct as  quickly  as  possible  a  full  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  shortage  of  coals 
and  other  fuels  and  will  make  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  matter  of  greatest  Importance 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  of  great  service  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  resolution  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  introduced  is  a  valid 
and  a  very  good  one.  The  only  thing  that 
perturbs  me  about  It  is  its  scope,  but  I 
do  not  believe  It  should  be  disregarded 
because  it  is  so  large  in  scope. 

What  the  Senator  has  actually  offered 
here  is  an  indepth  study  of  all  our  energy 
requirements.  It  is  something  that  is 
badly  needed.  I  hope  that  when  this  Is 
considered,  if  it  Is  considered,  tliat  we 
undertake  it  seriously,  because  as  the 
Senator  said  to  me  the  other  day  when 
I  raised  the  question  with  him,  it  Is  going 
to  take  a  pretty  large  staff,  and  it  will 
take  a  highly  skilled  and  professional 
staff  to  come  up  with  the  kind  of  an- 
swers the  Senator  Is  calling  for. 

I  hope  that  Congress,  when  this  mat- 
ter comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
consideration,  will  realize  its  seriousness 
and  will  do  the  kind  of  job  that  Is 
needed:  otherwise,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  touch  it  unless  we  Intend  to  do 
it  thoroughly  with  good  help— all  the 
help  we  can  get. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  very  much.  The  problem 
Is  serious.  I  am  glad  he  has  pointed  out 
It  would  require  adequate  funds  and  an 
adequate  staff  to  take  care  of  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  newspaper  ar- 
ticles and  other  relevant  statements  that 
have  appeared  in  the  past  2  months  con- 
cerning the  current  coal  shortage,  the 
Increase  in  coal  prices,  the  increase  In 
strlpmining,  and  the  problems  of  the 
TVA  in  obtaining  coal  supplies,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  Inflation  Alert  Report 
of  August  7  by  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  which  found  that  the 
price  of  bituminous  coal  has  Increased 
56  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  1970 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Inflation  Aucst  Report  or  ths  Coitnci^ 
OF  Economic  Adviskbs  Rjxatino  to  Coai, — 
AucrsT  7.  1070 

FT7XLS 

Prices  of  Industrial  fuels  bave  advanced 
with  exceptional  rapidity  during  the  past 
year  and  especially  during  the  first  half  of 


1970  (see  table)  The  sharpest  increase  has 
been  for  bituminous  coal  which  rose  at  the 
annual  rate  of  18  percent  In  the  last  half  of 
1969  and  spurted  to  a  66  percent  rate  In  the 
first  half  of  the  current  year.  There  have  been 
several  reasons  for  this  development.  In  the 
first  place,  there  has  been  a  very  substantial 
Increase  In  foreign  demand,  especially  for 
met.allurglcal  coal  used  In  steel  making, 
while  some  domestic  utilities  have  bad  to  \ue 
more  coal  than  anticipated  because  of  de- 
lays In  their  nuclear  generation  projects. 
Secondly.  Increasingly  stringent  pollution 
regulations  have  required  many  electric  util- 
ities to  change  their  fuel  specifications  to 
low-sulfur  coal.  As  It  happens,  most  low- 
sulfur  ooel  Is  also  metallurgical  grade,  fur- 
ther augmenting  the  pressure  on  the  type  of 
fuel.  Third,  safety  regulations  are  being 
tightened  and  while  these  m&y  not  yet  be 
fully  effective.  It  appears  that  they  have 
added  subst^mtlally  to  mining  coets.  Labor 
unrest  and  wildcat  strikes  in  some  fields 
have  put  still  further  pressure  on  supplies. 
Finally  it  takes  years  to  open  the  new  mines 
that  may  be  needed  to  cope  with  this  unfore- 
seen increase  In  demand. 
The  table  referred  to  follows : 

CHANGES  IN  WHOLESALE  PRICES  CF  FUELS  DURING 
2D  HALF  OF  1969  AMD  1ST  HALF  OF  1970 

(Not  seasonally  adjusted,  except  as  Indicatedl 


Percentatie  change  per  year  during 

1969. 
2d 

half 

1970 

Item 

1st         Isl 

half  quarter 

2d 
quarter 

Fuel  and  related  products 

and  power' 

Bituminous  coal 

Residual  tuels... 

3.3 

18.1 

6.2 

2.4 

3.6         0.8 
56.0       34.4 
47.6       36.0 

3. 1      -1. 1 

6.5 
81.1 
60.3 

Natural  {at  . 

5.1 

■  Seasonally  adjusted:  includes  seme  cerr.rrodities  net  shown 
separately. 

Source:  Departinent  of  Lal»r. 

The  price  of  residual  oil.  most  of  which 
is  Imported,  has  also  advanced  very  rapidly, 
at  an  annual  rate  of  48  percent  In  the  first 
6  months  of  1070.  Here,  again,  a  number  of 
factors  have  been  involved.  World  demand 
has  been  rising  sharply.  As  in  the  case  of 
coal,  many  utilities  have  been  required  to 
shift  to  lower  sxilfur  oils,  adding  to  coets  and 
limiting  sources  of  supply.  In  addition, 
tanker  rates  have  Increased  very  rapidly  in 
recent  months,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
closure  of  a  pipeline  through  Syria  and  pro- 
duction cutbacks  In  Libya. 

Prices  of  natural  gae  also  rose  somewhat 
more  rapidly  In  the  first  half  of  1070  than 
In  the  last  part  of  1969.  The  increase  in 
nattu^  gas  prices,  however,  has  not  been 
nearly  as  rapid  as  for  coal  and  residual  fuels, 
averaging  an  annual  rate  of  only  3.1  percent 
in  the  6  months  ended  June  1970.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  natural  gas  prices 
are  subject  to  regulation  and  that  the  flow 
of  natural  gas  to  utilities  and  other  major 
consumers  is  often  "interruptlble,"  subject 
to  being  cut  off  when  supplies  are  Inadequate 
to  meet  total  demand. 

(Prom  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
July  3.  19701 
Lack  or  Coal  May  Force  Armco  LAXOfrs  at 
Ashland 
Cincinnati. — Major  coal  users  said  yester- 
day that  rising  prices  and  shortages  brought 
on  by  a  strike  by  miners  in  four  states  were 
causing  a  critical  situation  In  the  United 
States. 

Armco  Steel  Corp.  predicted  layoffs  In  four 
plants — including  one  at  Ashland,  Ky. — If  no 
progress  is  made  by  Monday.  Representatives 
of  Ohio  and  Michigan  utility  companies,  hos- 
pitals  and   Ohio  manufacturing  firms  also 


said  their  situation  is  serious.  They  appeared 
at  a  Joint  news  conference. 

Meanwhile,  a  back-to-work  trend  began  de- 
veloping yesterday  in  the  coal  fields  of 
Southern  West  Virginia  and  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Only  one  mine  remained  closed  In 
Pike  County.  Ky.,  while  across  the  border  In 
Mingo  County.  W.  Va.,  officials  reported  10 
mines  operating  that  had  been  shut  down  by 
the  strike,  sparked  by  disabled  miners. 

R.  P.  Hlndman,  administrative  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Steel  Group  of  Armco.  said  the 
company  might  have  to  begin  laying  off 
workers  and  curtailing  operations  at  its 
plants  at  Mlddletown  and  Hamilton.  Ohio; 
Houston,  Tez..  and  Ashland. 

Hlndman  said  that  Armco  has  only  a  10- 
day  supply  of  coal  left.  Normal  supply  for 
Armco  is  30  to  45  days.  Its  Mlddletown  plant 
alone  uses  10,000  tons  of  coal  dally. 

As  many  as  17.000  persons  at  the  Armco 
plants  could  be  affected  eventually,  Hlnd- 
man said. 

PRICES    HIGHER,     QTTALITT    LOWER 

Tom  Andrews  of  the  Dayton  Power  &  Light 
Co.  said  that  the  price  of  coal  has  tripled  in 
the  past  two  years. 

Stanley  Longefels,  associate  administrator 
of  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  said  that  not 
only  has  the  price  of  coal  increased,  but  the 
quality  Is  "inferior."  Spokesmen  for  the 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  city  utility  division  con- 
curred. 

A  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  executive. 
Arthur  Ehrnschwender,  said  his  company  has 
experienced  coal  increases  as  high  as  25  per 
cent  m  the  past  year  and  the  cost  of  coal  on 
spot  orders  to  supplement  long  term  de- 
liveries has  doubled. 

He  said  the  reasons  for  the  coal  supply 
situation  were  the  InabUlty  of  the  mining 
industry  to  keep  up  vrith  the  growing  de- 
mand; increased  exports  to  foreign  nations; 
labor  unrest  in  the  mining  industry,  and  the 
new  Federal  Mine  Safety  Law,  which  has  put 
some  mines  out  of  business  and  has  caused 
a  price  increase  by  those  still  able  to  operate. 

Ehrnschwender  also  said  the  quality  of  the 
coal  his  company  receives  "has  deteriorated 
to  a  point  where  we  are  encountering  addi- 
tional problems  In  oiir  normal  process  of 
handling  it,  burning  it  and  disposing  of  the 
ashes." 

[From   the   Louisville    Courier- Journal, 
July  17.  1970] 

State  Is  Having  Trottble  Finding  Coal 

roR  Winter 

(By  WUUam  Bradford) 

Frankfort,  Kt. — In  the  heat  of  summer 
some  state  officials  are  concerned  about  buy- 
ing coal  to  keep  state  facilities  warm  next 
winter. 

Not  only  Is  the  cost  of  coal  shooting  up- 
ward, but  producers  who  are  ready  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  sell  to  the  state  are  down- 
right scarce.  A  recent  effort  by  the  state  to 
get  bids  for  coal  brought  only  six  responses 
from  110  suppliers  who  were  contacted. 

And  not  a  single  offer  was  made  to  sell 
coal  to  Eastern  Kentucky  University.  It  Is 
expected  to  need  about  12,500  tons. 

N.  B.  McCubbln,  state  purchasing  director, 
and  his  chief  buyer,  J.  A.  Liiigart.  are  going 
to  Southeast  Kentucky  next  week  to  try  to 
buy  coal  for  the  university  on  the  spot  from 
mine  operators  in  Clay  and  Leslie  counties. 

The  recent  bid-opening  revealed  offers  that 
ran  80  to  125  per  cent  higher  than  last  yew 
for  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  and  25  to  44  per 
cent  higher  for  West  Kentucky  coal.  And  bids 
for  deep-mined  coal  in  West  Kentucky  were 
subject  to  30-day  notices  of  price  change  and 
any  Increase  resulting  from  wage  boosts. 

LEGISLATION   BLAMED 

Lulgart  attributed  the  high  prices  and 
scarcity  of  bids  to  "the  tremendous  con- 
fusion" over  the  federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  of  1969  and  other  legislation. 

Finance  Commissioner  Albert  Christen  has 
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urged  state  InsUtutlons  to  stockpile  coal  this 
summer  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  what  has 
been  called  "dangerously  low"  supplies  last 
winter. 

Another  measure  which  might  be  taken  in 
some  Instances  is  to  establish  an  alternate 
fuel  supply,  such  as  storing  fuel  oil  for 
emergencies. 

The  situation  is  going  to  put  considerable 
stress  on  several  budgets.  Christen  said.  Some 
allowance  had  been  made  for  higher  coal 
prices,  he  said,  "but  nothing  like  what  weTe 
going  to  experience." 

McCubbin  asserted  that  there  Is  no  coal 
shortage  but  that  mine  operators  are  unwill- 
ing to  commit  themselves  to  long-term  con- 
tracts because  of  uncertainties  over  the  cost 
of  new  federal  requirements. 

Indicative  of  that  and  other  problems  is  a 
letter  the  Charles  Buddeke  Coal  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, attached  to  Its  bid  to  sell  coal  to  several 
state  institutions,  Including  Central  State 
Ho^ital. 

REPORT  DtTE  AUGUST  1 

"Due  to  conditions  within  the  coal  Indus- 
try." the  letter  said,  "we  are  unable  to  guar- 
antee delivery  of  the  coal  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  mines  to  ship,  and  the  rail- 
roads to  make  deliveries.  We  are  unable  to 
give  a  firm  price  beyond  a  30-day  period." 

Lulgart  is  to  make  a  study  and  report  on 
the  fuel  situation  by  Aug.  1. 

Bids  for  supplying  each  ton  of  coal  to  some 
of  the  major  state  institutions — with  only 
one  bid  offered  In  each  case — were:  Kentucky 
State  College.  $18.20,  up  from  $0.80;  More- 
head  State  University.  $14.02.  up  from  $8.42; 
Murray  State  University.  $12.40,  up  from 
$9.35;  Western  Kentucky  State  University, 
$10.50.  up  from  $8.50. 

For  the  University  of  Kentucky's  central 
beating  plant.  thU  year's  sole  bid  was  $12.93 
a  ton,  compared  with  last  year's  adjusted  cost 
of  $9.93.  For  the  UK  Medical  Center,  this 
year's  bid  was  $14.93  a  ton,  compared  with  a 
1969  cost  of  $933,  adjusted  to  $11.43  in  May 
1970. 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier- Jotimal.  July 

26,  1970  J 
Coal  Retail  Prices  Up  bt  $6  a  Ton,  Mat  Go 

HiGHIB 

Retail  prices  for  home-delivered  coal  have 
leaped  as  much  as  $6  a  ton  in  the  past  year, 
Louisville  area  coal  dealers  report. 

The  price  of  ooal  "went  up  a  couple  times 
during  the  summer  time,  and  I'm  looking 
for  it  to  go  up  again  before  Chrlstmaa."  one 
coal  retailer  said. 

LoxUsTllle  prices  for  home-delivered  coal, 
most  of  which  comes  from  Eastern  Kentucky, 
range  up  to  $24  a  ton. 

But  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  which 
usee  coal  from  Western  Kentucky,  reports 
that  its  coal  costs  have  risen,  too. 

B.  Hudson  Mllner.  president  of  LO&E,  said 
the  company  uses  2.2  million  tons  of  coal  a 
year  In  its  generating  plants,  explaining  that 
he  cannot  make  the  cost  of  this  coal  public 
under  the  terms  of  the  company's  coal  con- 
tract. 

THIRD    factor    is    NOTED 

The  coet  is  "considerably  above"  what  it 
was  five  years  ago,  however,  and  he  added 
that  the  new  Mining  Health  and  Safety  Act 
alone  probably  Increased  the  price  of  <xmX 
about  50  cents  a  ton. 

A  general  shortage  of  coal  also  has  raised 
the  price,  Milner  said,  "and  a  third  factor 
in  Eastern  Kentucky  is  the  competition  In 
there  for  metallurgical  coal,  Including  peo- 
ple from  as  far  away  aa  Japan  offering  great 
big  prices." 

Metallurgical  coal,  or  coking  coal.  Is  a  purer 
grade  of  ooal  containing  fewer  noncombiu- 
tlbles.  It  is  used  in  the  steel  Industry. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  that  the 
Japanese  are  buying  more  coal  in  their  at- 
tempts to  double  their  steel  production  by 
1980. 


In  1968,  Japan  bought  14.3  million  tons  of 
U.S.  coal,  and  in  1989  that  figure  Jumped  to 
19.1  million  tons. 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  Atig.  10,  1070] 
The  Energy  Puzzle 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

PiKEsviLLE,  Kt. — The  prosperity  in  Pikee- 
ville  is  one  piece  of  a  puzzle  which  is  making 
electric  power  more  costly  and  lees  certain 
to  meet  the  national  goals. 

The  price  being  paid  the  mining  companies 
which  dig  coal  out  of  the  mountains  and  sell 
it  at  the  railhead  here  has  doubled  In  less 
than  a  year.  The  miners  are  getting  more 
wages  and  a  boom  spirit  is  causing  small 
mountain  towns  like  this  one  to  shed  their 
depressed  look. 

The  halr-dresslng  shopts  open  ahead  of  the 
banks  these  days  In  Plkesvllle  and  the  clus- 
ters of  people  waiting  to  do  business  in  the 
latter  are  cheerful  and  dressy.  The  three 
banks  in  this  dty  of  5.800  are  bulging  with 
deposits  of  over  $90  million. 

The  coal  miners  are  making  money  but 
they  know  they  are  also  making  problems 
for  the  future.  The  bootn,  they  sense,  will 
be  short-lived  because  the  costs  of  mining 
will  quickly  catch  up  with  the  prices.  This 
Is  the  "feast"  phase  of  a  "feast  or  famine" 
bxislness  but  the  mine  operators  are  too 
wary  of  the  conservationists,  the  mine  safety 
law.  and  the  shortage  of  hopper  cars  to 
reUsh  It. 

They  lost  a  residential  market  for  coal  In 
the  poet-war  boom  and  now  they  fear  they 
may  price  tbemaelvee  out  of  the  utility 
market.  Power  generation  kept  the  coal  In- 
dustry alive  until  the  Japanese  demand 
developed.  But  now  big  customers  like  TVA, 
unable  to  secure  low  sulphur  coal  at  feasible 
prices,  are  starting  to  urge  that  foreign  oil 
destined  for  steam  plants  be  exempted  from 
the  Import  quotas. 

The  rush  to  get  the  coal  out  of  the  knobby 
Appalachians  has  aroused  the  conserva- 
tionists, who  know  the  boom  could  bring  a 
scarred  end  to  the  special  beauty  of  this 
rugged  country.  But  the  new  respect  for 
ecology  promises  that  it  wont  be  as  easy  as 
it  might  have  been  five  years  ago. 

In  fact  the  surface  miners,  obliged  to  live 
with  a  stiff  1966  Kentucky  law,  know  they 
are  going  to  have  to  demonstrate  that  their 
reclamation  practices  will  leave  the  moun- 
tain country  no  less  attractive  than  they 
found  It. 

The  conservationists  Insist  that  this  will 
be  Impossible.  Certainly  the  cliff-Uke  scars 
In  the  foreat  mantle  will  be  visible  for  gen- 
erations, perhaps  forever.  The  compensating 
factors,  surface  miners  maintain,  will  be  the 
roads  and  level  spaces  they  create.  They  al- 
ready point  to  a  golf  course,  an  airport,  or- 
chards, and  homesltes  which  have  evolved 
from  their  penetrations  of  the  steep  slopes. 

The  real  problem  is  that  surface  mining 
Is  expanding  voraciously  because  the  new- 
mine  safety  law  Is  causing  small  operators 
to  close  down  their  shafts.  Less  and  less  coal 
will  come  out  of  the  mines  as  the  new  provi- 
sions take  effect  because  they  require  In- 
vestments which  small  operators  can't  af- 
ford and  machinery  which  Is  not  available. 
The  law  la  a  key  factor  In  the  rise  of  coal 
prices. 

This  seems,  from  the  vantage  point  of 
east  Kentucky,  to  have  been  an  Instance  In 
which  the  legislators  were  more  guided  by 
emotion  than  by  wisdom.  The  Parmlngton 
mine  disaster  swept  all  the  arguments  be- 
fore it  and  the  coal  state  senators,  led  by 
John  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  are  now  rallying 
their  strength  to  try  to  amend  the  Imprac- 
tlcalltles  In  the  act.  They  face  a  difficult  task. 

But  the  national  policies  on  coal  and  other 
energy  sources  cannot  remain  Impractical 
for  very  long.  All  the  factors,  including 
safety  and  conservation,  need  to  be  closely 
correlated.  The  pieces  of  the  puzzle  are  going 
to    have   to   be   put    together,   perhaps   In 


Washington,   or   the   nation   cannot   count 
with  assurance  on  its  future  supply  of  power. 

[Prom  the  National  Observer,  July  30  1970] 

New  Mines  Create  a  Boom — And  a  Bamx 
(By  Mark  R.  Arnold) 

A  strange,  disquieting  thing  Is  happening 
to  the  hills  and  hollows  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. They  are  being  stripped  for  coal  at  a 
rate  that  alarms  local  residents  and  puzzles 
authorities. 

Higher  coal  prices  and  an  aversion  to  com- 
pllace  with  last  year's  Federal  mine-safety 
law  have  resulted  In  a  rash  of  new  strip 
mines  In  the  region,  their  existence  refiected 
In  a  sudden  Increase  In  denuded  mountain- 
sides and  bad  roads. 

While  conservationists  fim[»e,  and  state  of- 
ficials profess  disbeliefs,  strip  mining — rip- 
ping off  the  earth's  face  to  extract  the  coal — 
is  becoming  Appalachia's  most  visible  growth 
Industry,  filling  railroad  cars  with  coal  and 
workers'  pockets  with  money  even  as  It  de- 
faces the  hills  and  threatens  to  pollute 
streams. 

A  week's  Investigation  In  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, coupled  with  talks  with  offlcUls  of 
three  states  and  visits  wltli  strip  miners 
themselves,  reveal  that: 

New  strip  mines  are  sprouting  at  a  record 
rate.  Figures  compiled  for  this  newspaper  by 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Reclamation 
Indicate  stripping  activity  has  Jumped  48 
per  cent  this  year  alone,  compared  with  a 
usual  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  annual  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  land  approved  for 
stripping.  Officials  in  neighboring  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  say  ooal  strip-mine  per- 
mits are  up  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  over 
a  year  ago. 

Unquestionably,  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
boom  in  strip  mining  Is  last  year's  Federal 
mine-safety  law,  which  was  aimed  at  im- 
proving conditions  in  "deep"  or  under- 
ground mines.  Instead  of  Investing  In  the 
new  machinery  needed  to  comply  vrith  the 
statute,  many  operators  are  selling  out  their 
shares  In  deep  mines  and  investing  in  new 
strip  operations.  "They  can  get  in  and  re- 
cover the  coal  far  faster  that  way,"  ex- 
plains Ben  Greene,  West  Virginia's  director 
of  reclamation. 

The  sudden  boom  In  strip  mining  Is  stiff- 
ening the  resistance  of  conservationists  and 
citizens  groups,  transforming  a  question  of 
ecology  into  a  hot  political  issue  In  many 
mountain  communities.  Three  Kentucky 
counties  have  taken  action  to  ban  or  curb 
strip-mining  practices  In  recent  months, 
though  the  constitutionality  of  their  actions 
Is  in  doubt.  The  state's  attorney  general, 
John  B.  Breckinridge,  a  Democrat  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Republican  Gov.  Louis  Nunn, 
Is  in  the  middle  of  a  three-week  personal 
Inspection  tour  of  strip-mining  sites.  He  In- 
tends to  run  for  lieutenant  governor  In  the 
fall. 

Strip  mining  long  has  been  controversial, 
particularly  In  the  mountains  of  Appalachla. 
where  reforestation  Is  difficult  If  not  impos- 
sible, and  people  draw  sustenance  and  se- 
curity from  the  mountains. 

Unlike  deep  mining,  stripping,  by  defini- 
tion, defaces  the  countryside:  Huge  earth 
shovels  scoop  deep  wedges  out  of  the  moun- 
tains, then  claw  out  the  coal  or  bore  it  out 
with  mammoth  drills  or  augers.  Until  the 
mid-1960s,  the  land  removed  in  the  search 
for  coal  was  often  pushed  over  the  edge  of 
the  mountains.  The  subsoil  and  sediment 
filled  up  the  creeks,  fioodlng  the  homes  in 
the  hollovra  below  under  the  pressure  of 
heavy  rains.  When  the  coal  had  been  ex- 
tracted, the  operators  moved  on,  leaving  the 
land  scarred  and  battered. 

Those  days,  apparently,  are  gone  for  good: 
Citizen  groups  who  faced  down  bulldoears 
with  ahotgtms  eventually  created  enough 
pressure  to  assure  passage  of  strip-mine 
legislation  at  the  state  level  that  curbed 
many  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  Industry. 
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Yet  the  toll  of  years  of  thoughtless  explolU- 
tlon  of  the  land  can  still  be  read  in  the  dried- 
up  creeks  that  l:ne  the  roads,  and  in  the 
ugly  patches  of  naked  bUilts  that  break  the 
curtain  of  lush  mountain  greenery  on  any 
drive  through  the  back  roads  of  eastern 
Kentucky. 

Just  how  serious  the  damage  from  uncon- 
trolled surface  mining  Is  In  Appalachla  was 
summarized  m  a  study  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment a  few  years  ago.  It  found  that 
3.200.000  acres  of  land  had  been  disturbed  by 
stripping,  of  which  two-thirds  had  not  been 
adequatelv  reclaimed.  Included  in  the  total 
are  20.OO0'  miles  of  cllffllke  hlghwalls  gouged 
out  of  the  mountains.  "In  some  cases,"  says 
the  report,  "the  walls  completely  Isolate  en- 
tire mountaintops.  •  In  addition,  acid  drain- 
age from  the  mines  was  pinpointed  as  the 
major  contributor  to  water  pollution.  Al- 
most 6,000  miles  of  streams  and  29,000  acres 
of  Impoundments  and  reservoirs  have  been 
"seriously  affected"  by  surface  mining. 

Such  conclusions  help  explain  the  alarm 
being  felt  over  the  resurgence  of  strip  mining 
throughout  the  region  today.  Warns  Harry 
Caudill,  a  Whitesburg  attorney  and  one  of 
Appalachia's  most  outspoken  conservation- 
ists: "At  the  rate  they're  eating  up  the 
countryside,  there  won't  be  any  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky in  four  or  five  years." 

To  get  an  Idea  of  how  much  strip  mining 
ha*  been  started  in  recent  months  I  visited 
the  regional  office  of  the  Kentucky  Division 
of  Strip  Mine  and  Reclamation  in  Hazard, 
center  of  a  four -county  coal-mining  area  that 
produces  30  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  Eastern 
Kentucky.  The  office,  which  serves  Knott, 
Letcher.  Breathitt,  and  Perry  counties,  is 
doing  a  brisk  business  these  days,  issuing 
permits. 

"We  have  61  active  companies  so  far  this 
year,  compared  to  40  as  of  last  September," 
reports  clerk  Carol  Green,  smoothing  a  crease 
in  her  maternity  dress.  "Seems  like  we  never 
had  so  many  new  outfits  stripping  for  the 
first  time." 

I  made  appointments  with  several  of  the 
strip  miners  on  her  list  In  Letcher  County 
and  set  out  to  see  them.  There  are  25  active 
strip  miners  in  the  county,  8  of  them  new 
this  spring.  Why?  "Because  this  Is  the  best 
business  there  Is  in  this  area,"  answers  Law- 
rence Sumpter.  a  good-looking,  35-year-old 
former  policeman  who  went  to  work  for  an- 
other strip  miner  last  year,  then  branched 
out  on  his  own  !n  March.  Today  he's  working 
12  acres  of  a  79-acre  tract  of  hillside  he  owns 
off  King's  Creek,  not  far  from  Whitesburg. 

"All  there  Is  Is  coal,"  adds  Mr.  Sumpter. 
gesturing  to  the  surrounding  tree-covered 
mountains.  "Someone's  gonna  mine  It.  It 
might  as  well  be  me." 

Mr.  Sumpter  is  a  small  operator,  with  seven 
workers,  two  bulldozers,  a  front-end  loader, 
a  truck,  and  a  32-lnch  auger.  With  a  capital 
investment  of  $300,000,  which  he  figures  he 
can  pay  off  in  three  years  or  less,  he  la  mining 
300  tons  of  coal  a  day.  and  selling  It  to  a 
broker  for  $6.50  a  ton. 

A    tSTTVE    MOKS    TIME 

"Give  me  another  18  months."  Mr.  Sump- 
ter says,  shielding  his  eyes  from  the  sun  with 
his  baseball-type  work  cap.  "and  111  be  able 
to  get  a  triple-head  auger.  Then  ni  be  able  to 
pull  a  lot  more  coal  out  of  these  hills." 

Like  most  strippers.  Mr.  Sumpter  argues 
the  callous  practlcee  of  the  past  gave  the 
business  a  bad  name.  The  current  strip-mine 
law  assures  that  the  mountains,  however  de- 
faced by  strip  mining,  will  be  restored  to 
productive  use.  "Of  course,  we  can't  put  the 
side  back  on  the  mountain,"  be  concedes. 
"But  we  can  reclaim  it  through  proper  seed- 
ing to  be  good  pastureland  for  cattle." 

A  few  mllea  away  on  King's  Creek  li^s 
Michael  Ison.  youngest  of  nine  children  of 
a  family  that  came  to  King's  Creek  more 
than  300  years  ago.  He's  barely  23.  the  kind 


of  eager  young  mountain  man  who  a  few 
years  ago  might — as  a  matter  of  course — 
have  deserted  Eastern  Kentucky  after  high 
school  for  better  opportunities  In  the  fac- 
tories of  Ohio  or  Indiana. 

But  Michael's  not  sorry  he  stayed.  A  year 
ago  he  and  his  older  brother,  Richard,  con- 
verted a  fleet  of  trucks  they  owned  into  a 
820.000  down  payment  on  a  double-headed 
auger.  "The  salesman,  he  knowed  we  didn't 
have  much  money  so  he  threw  in  a  bull- 
dozer for  no  down  payment,"  Michael  re- 
called last  week.  Today  the  vwo  brothers  and 
a  partner  have  turned  that  initial  invest- 
ment into  a  stripping  operation  that  turns 
out  800  tons  of  coal  a  day.  at  $6.60  a  ton. 

"My  brother's  building  hlsself  a  $30,000 
house,  and  he's  got  a  new  Bulck.  I  paid 
cash  for  this  1970  pickup  truck,  and  that 
1969  Torino  hardtop "s  mine  too.  Last  week 
end,  I  did  something  I  always  wanted  to 
do."  He  gestures  toward  a  gleaming  new 
Honda  motorcycle  parked  on  the  front  lawn 
of  the  simple  white-frame  house  his  grand- 
father built.  "It  was  $175  but  what  the 
hell."  He  paused,  then  added:  "We're  not 
Just  filling  our  pockets  in  this  thing.  Why. 
we^•e  loaned  money  up  and  down  this  creek 
to  people  who  wanted  to  buy  a  truck  to  run 
coal  or  a  'dozer  to  mine  their  own.  It's  keep- 
ing the  young  people  from  leaving." 

A    NEW    LEASE 

Roy  Stewart  has  been  in  the  mining  busi- 
ness— deep  mining — since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  first  in  Michigan  and  Illinois  and  for 
the  past  8  years  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  But 
last  summer  he  and  his  partner.  Jim  Hogg, 
sold  out  their  deep  mine,  took  out  a  lease 
on  some  prime  strip  land,  and  went  at  It  In 
earnest.  "It's  the  new  law  that  made  us 
switch,  all  the  crazy  stuff  we'd  have  to  put 
up  with,  having  big  brother  snooping  over 
our  shoulder.  Besides  that,  there's  a  lot  of 
coal  m  these  hills  that  can't  be  taken  out 
by  deep  mining.  You  need  to  strip  to  get  it. 
We  decided  to  go  after  It." 

Mr.  Stewart  also  runs  a  tipple,  a  storage 
point  and  loading  platform  where  the  coal 
is  funneled  Into  railroad  cars  for  shipment 
to  market.  "A  year  ago,  almost  all  the  coal 
in  these  hills  was  being  deep  mined."  he 
says.  "Now  we're  filling  a  20-car  coal  train 
every  day  and  95  per  cent  of  the  coal  comes 
from  the  strip  mines.  Everyone  and  his 
brother  is  getting  Into  the  act  to  make  a 
dollar." 

The  reason  they  can  all  make  a  dollar  is 
that  the  price  of  coal  has  skyrocketed  in 
the  past  six  or  eight  months.  "We're  getting 
$9.50  a  ton  for  common  utility-quality  coal," 
says  Mr.  Stewart.  "That's  exactly  twice  what 
we  were  getting  from  our  customers  last  De- 
cember." 

Soaring  coal  prices,  stemming  from  In- 
creased foreign  orders  on  top  of  a  sharp  rise 
in  domestic  energy  needs  (for  electric  power, 
steel  production),  seem  to  be  encouraging 
some  mountain  people  to  return  to  Appa- 
lachla.  Jobs  as  heavy-equipment  operators  or 
coal-truck  drivers  for  the  strip  mines  pay 
$4.00  to  $4.75  an  hour,  and  young  men  are 
said  to  be  coming  back. 

Most  of  the  newcomers  to  strip  mining  are 
small  companies,  but  the  prospects  of  a  low- 
overhead,  high-yield  alternative  to  deep 
mining  is  also  luring  some  giants  Beth-Elk- 
hom  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Bethlehem  Steel, 
In  the  past  has  prided  itself  on  its  refusal  to 
strip  mine  any  of  the  40.000  acres  it  owns  In 
Eastern  Kentucky.  Now  the  company  Is  the 
largest  strip  miner  in  Letcher  County. 

Opponents  of  strip  mining  view  the  new 
boom  with  considerable  misgivings.  Three 
months  ago.  Henderson  County,  an  area  of 
rolling  terrain  In  Western  Kentucky,  ap- 
proved a  resolution  prohibiting  the  re- 
opening of  surface  mines  that  were  aban- 
doned years  ago  there.  In  Eastern  Kentucky, 


a  grass-roots  organization  called  Appalachian 
Group  to  Save  the  Land  and  the  People  pre- 
vailed upon  the  fiscal  court  (county  council) 
in  coal-rich  Knott  County  to  ban  strip-min- 
ing entirely. 

Argued  Paul  Ashley,  a  vocational  school 
teacher  who  heads  the  Appalachian  Group: 
"We've  got  to  call  a  halt  to  all  this  destruc- 
tion that's  closing  In  on  us." 

A  third  county,  Leslie,  has  chosen  another 
tack;  It  has  set  up  a  new  planning  com- 
mission to  try  to  zone  the  strippers  into 
submission  to  local  authority.  "The  Idea's 
to  control  'em,  not  to  ban  'em."  says  County 
Judge  George  Wooten.  While  the  constitu- 
tionality of  these  moves  Is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined, they  point  to  a  rising  concern  in 
Appalachla. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Ashley  and  other  strip- 
mine  opponents  led  Kentucky  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Breckinridge  on  a  strip-mine  tour 
of  Knott  County.  The  trip  turned  up  several 
instances  in  which  apparent  compliance 
with  the  state's  1966  strip-mine  law  did  not 
prevent  acid  drainage  from  polluting  streams, 
or  hug^  mudslides. 

One  stop  was  at  the  home  of  88-year-old 
Granville  Napier,  whose  tar-paper  shack 
backs  onto  a  creek  turned  brown  with  mine 
runoff.  A  state  fisheries  expert  dipped  a 
water-tester  into  the  creek,  took  a  reading. 
and  shook  his  head.  "Isn't  anything  could 
Uve  m  water  Uke  that."  he  said  grimly. 
Later,  Mr.  Napier  demonstrated  how  he  must 
walk  to  get  to  his  outhouse  In  the  rear  of 
the  shack.  He  has  had  to  lay  wood  planks  to 
get  over  the  mud  that  has  covered  over  his 
back  yard  because  of  slides  from  a  strip  mine 
above  him. 

AN   APOCAI.TPTIC   VISION 

Strlp-mlnlng  foes  Insist  that  the  new 
stripping  boom  will  ravage  the  countryside 
like  nothing  that  has  gone  before.  Whites- 
burg's  Harry  Caudill,  author  of  Night  Cornea 
to  the  Cumberlanda,  a  classic  study  of  Appa- 
lachia's people  and  problems,  holds  out  an 
apocalyptic  vision  of  the  region's  strip-mined 
future: 

"With  the  advances  of  technology  that  are 
upon  us,"  he  says,  "they'll  shear  the  tops 
off  all  the  mountains  and  run  the  overbur- 
den Into  all  the  valleys.  They'll  obliterate 
all  life  if  they  have  to.  to  get  at  the  coal, 
and  turn  the  land  Into  a  vast  ugly  spoil  bank 
stretching  from  one  end  of  Appwlachla  to 
the  other." 

The  Kentucky  Conservation  Council  wants 
to  prohibit  all  strip  mining  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, where  flooding  and  steep  slopes  have, 
in  some  places,  all  but  made  a  joke  of  the 
law's  requirement  for  reforestation.  The  land 
In  many  places  simply  cannot  be  restored. 

At  one  of  Beth-Elkhom's  prize  reclamation 
projects,  at  Millstone  Creek,  Ky.,  grassy  veg- 
etation and  small  trees  dot  the  site  of  an 
old  strip  mine.  But  the  ground  is  interlaced 
with  cracks  and  guUeys  that  might  in  time 
become  landslides.  And  the  steep,  denuded 
hlghwalls,  plainly  visible  from  the  road,  can 
never  be  hidden. 

The  problem  Is  that.  In  the  short  run  at 
least,  strip  mining  provides  Jobs — fewer  jobs 
than  deep  mining,  to  be  sure,  but  jobs 
nonetheless. 

Mrs.  Polly  Ison,  who  rocks  her  days  away 
on  the  porch  of  the  house  her  grandfather 
built  on  King's  Creek,  knows  what  that 
means.  She  has  three  sons  strip  mining  now. 
23 -year-old  Michael  Ison,  and  two  of  his 
older  brothers.  Several  other  children — she 
has  nine  altogether — had  to  leave  the  state 
to  find  work. 

"They  say  it's  destructive  to  do  all  this 
strip  mining,"  she  says,  shaking  her  head 
slowly.  "All  I  know  U  that  some  young  ones 
are  finding  Jobs  right  here  in  these  moun- 
tains, and  we  have  a  little  money  coming  In 
regular  now.  I  figure  that's  something  to 
be  grateful  for." 
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[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 

July  26,  19701 

Steip-Min«  Pionxeb  Dktends  Method — 

AND  Results 

(By  Kyle  Vance) 

Hazabd,  Ky. — Henry  Wombles,  the  man 
who  started  strip  and  auger  mining  in  the 
Kentucky  mountains,  would  do  It  again  In 
similar  c^cumstances. 

At  the  same  time,  Wombles  said  he  "never 
dresuned"  18  years  ago  that  the  Industry 
would  grow  as  it  has  or  become  "as  cursed 
as  It  has." 

"AU  we  were  trying  to  do  back  there  In 
1952,  I  think  It  was,  was  to  find  a  way  to 
mine  some  coal  close  enough  to  the  railroads 
till  we  could  ship  it  out."  Wombles  said. 

"AU  of  the  coal  under  the  mountains  bad 
been  mined  out  for  five  to  10  miles  around 
Hazard,  Just  too  far  away  to  bring  It  In  when 
all  you  could  get  for  It  was  $1.68  a  ton." 

Wombles,  who  said  he  would  take  either 
credit  or  blame  for  his  part  In  surface  mining 
history,  said  the  idea  for  pulling  coal  out  of 
the  mountainsides  with  augers  c&me  to  blm 
from  an  experiment  In  Leslie  County. 

"A  man  over  there  by  the  name  of  Degan 
was  getting  to  the  outcrop  some  way,"  he 
said.  "It  wasn't  angering,  but  he  was  getting 
some  coal." 

"I  heard  about  an  auger  that  was  for  sale 
up  in  Pennsylvania  and  I  went  up  and  got 
It.  We  put  It  over  In  Blue  Grass  HoUow 
and  we  got  something  started,  I  guess." 

A   WAT   TO    MINX    MORE   COAL 

The  good-natured  Wombles  quit  the  coal 
business  for  awhile  as  the  bigger  operations 
took  over.  Now  he's  back  directing  one  of  the 
more  ambitious  Jobs  at  the  Perry-Breathitt 
County  line. 

He  defends  strip  mining  as  "a  way  out  for 
some  desperate  people." 

"It  had  got  to  the  place  where  you  couldn't 
pay  a  man  good  enough  wages  to  mine  10 
or  12  tons  of  coal  a  day,"  he  said.  "We  found 
a  way  where,  with  machinery,  he  could  mine 
60  tons  a  day,  and  that  saved  us." 

"We  didn't  think  the  first  thing  about 
hurting  anybody  or  damaging  the  scenery, 
and  I  still  think  that  we  have  helped  an 
awfui  sight  more  than  we've  hurt. 

"I'd  like  to  see  all  of  the  money  that  sur- 
face mining  has  brought  In  here  to  our 
people  piled  up  in  one  pile.  I'd  even  say  Fd 
like  to  own  it." 

Wombles  believes  too  much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  strip  mining's  damages  to  the 
mountains  and  too  little  about  Its  benefits 
to  mountain  people. 

"Stripping  looks  ugly  while  you're  doing 
It,"  he  said,  "but  the  way  they're  doing  It 
now  It  comes  back  pretty  and  green  and  leaves 
us  some  flat  ground  that  I  am  absolutely 
sure  win  be  put  to  some  use  one  of  these 
days." 

"Even  that  stuff  we  did  'way  back  there  at 
the  start,  without  putting  down  a  grass  seed 
or  a  bush,  has  grown  up  now  till  you  cant 
see  It  from  the  road  unless  you  are  looking 
for  It.  And  when  you  get  up  where  It  is,  there 
is  enough  fiat  land  to  put  a  farm  or  a  fac- 
tory." 

"SOME     FELLOWS    A     UTTLX     CAXELXSS" 

Wombles  took  the  reporter  down  KY  15 
between  Hazard  and  Jackson  to  demonstrate 
his  claim.  He  pointed  up  hollows  covered 
with  green  foliage. 

"What  do  you  see  up  there?"  he  chal- 
lenged. "You  see  trees.  Well,  we  stripped  all 
the  way  around  that  hill  and  the  bench  is 
still  up  there.  Now,  if  youll  look  real  close 
down  here,  you  will  see  where  the  bench 
comes  out  in  the  open. .  .  . 

"What  you  see  up  there  Is  the  old  KY  28 
and  not  stripping,  but  on  down  here  a  piece 
you'll  see  where  we  were  at  again.  .  .  . 

"Now  look  at  that  house  over  there.  Ill 
bet  It's  worth  every  bit  of  $20,000  to  $28,000. 


Look  what  it's  sitting  on.  That's  where  we 
dug  a  little  coal.  .  .  ." 

Wombles  said  he  believed  the  strip  mining 
laws  became  necessary  when  the  Industry 
started  growing  to  giant  size. 

"Some  of  the  fellows  have  been  a  little 
careless,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  almost  ev- 
erybody now  knows  what  he  is  supposed  to 
do  and  Is  doing  it. 

"If  stripping  is  done  right  and  the  land  put 
back  in  good  shape,  it  won't  hurt  many  peo- 
ple, but  It  will  help  a  lot  of  people.  Take  It 
away  and  you  won't  have  anything  left  but 
welfare.' 

(Prom  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 

July  26, 1970] 

Coal  Is  Again  King  in  EIastern  Kentucky 

(By  Kyle  Vance) 

Hazard,  Kt. — All  of  a  sudden,  coal  Is  king 
again  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  the  region  Is 
beginning  to  warm  up  to  prospects  of  a  long- 
awaited  prosperity. 

"The  top  has  popped  right  off  of  the  coal 
market,"  one  operator  said.  "I  never  saw  the 
beat  of  it.  Coal  Is  the  best  It's  ever  been,  and 
It's  going  right  on  up." 

The  price  rise  started  about  two  years  ago. 
when  prices  generally  were  in  the  $2.25  to  $4 
a  ton  range.  The  "popping  of  the  top"  has 
occurred  In  the  last  few  months,  carrying  the 
prices  on  up  to  $9  and  $12  a  ton,  paid  at  the 
rail  head. 

"It's  so  good  It  scares  me."  said  Bruce 
Stephens,  Jr.,  an  executive  of  Kentucky  Blver 
Coal  Corp.  "There's  not  a  doubt  that  for  a 
time  at  least  the  trend  will  continue  upward. 

"Personally,  I'd  like  to  see  the  prices  level 
off  somewhere,  because  coal  has  been  known 
to  price  itself  out  of  the  fuel  market.  The 
history  of  coal  has  been  sharply  up  and  sharp- 
ly down." 

Stephens  said  all  persons  connected  with 
the  coal  business  are  sharing  the  new 
wealth — the  operators  especially,  but  also  the 
miners,  truckers,  mineral  owners  and  others. 

Merchants  in  such  trading  centers  as 
Hazard,  PikevlUe,  Harlan,  Whltsburg  and 
Prestonsburg  reported  a  corresponding  up- 
swing in  business. 

"I've  been  in  business  more  years  than  I 
like  to  remember,"  said  Don  Pouts,  Hazard 
restaurant  operator,  "and  I've  never  seen 
business  as  good  as  it  Is  right  now." 

Willie  Dawahare,  a  clothier  with  stores  In 
Hazard.  Corbin,  Whitesbtirg,  Neon  and  Pike- 
vlUe. agreed. 

"You  don't  have  to  look  In  the  cash  register 
to  see  It,"  he  said.  "Just  walk  down  the  street 
and  you  can  see  It  on  peoples'  faces  and  In  the 
clothes  they're  wearing  and  the  cars  they're 
driving." 

Stephens  and  others  credit  the  price  spurt 
to  a  combination  of  factors,  mainly  the  new 
Mining  Health  and  Safety  Act,  which  requires 
expensive  new  equipment  In  underground 
mines. 

A  shortage  of  railroad  hoppers  and  low 
estimates  of  coal  needs  by  some  utUltles 
helped  with  the  trend.  And  strikes  in  four 
mining  states.  Including  Kentucky,  have 
taken  their  bite  out  of  production. 

"The  safety  law  hasn't  done  anything  for 
safety,  but  It  sure  has  hit  the  consumer  In 
the  eye,"  said  Cloyd  McDowell,  secretary  of 
the  Harlan  County  Coal  Operators  Assn.  "The 
consumer  Is  paying  for  something  foolish 
that  Congress  did  last  winter." 

"The  prosperity  you  hear  about  Isnt  as 
big  as  It  might  seem."  he  said,  "because  you 
don't  put  $1  mlUlon  worth  of  equipment  that 
you  don't  need  In  a  mine  without  hurting  In 
the  pocket  book." 

McDowell  said  Harlan  operators  neverthe- 
less are  raising  miners'  pay  $2  to  $4  a  day  to 
hold  their  workers. 

Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co.  at  Leatherwood, 
Perry  County,  recently  raised  miners'  pay 
voluntarUy  by  90  cents  an  hour  even  though 


It  had  a  contract  In  force  with  the  Southern 
Labor  Union. 

The  demand  for  coal  and  the  resulting 
Industry-wide  price  rise  have  created  some 
problems,  too,  especially  for  mountain  op- 
erators. Reports  were  heard  In  most  of  the 
coal  covmtles  that  recruiters  from  hlgh-j;)ay- 
Ing  Western  Kentucky  operations  have  suc- 
ceeded in  hiring  men  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 

Of  all  problems,  however,  operators  are 
growling  loudest  over  a  contlniilng  shortage 
of  rail  hoppers  to  ship  their  coal. 

"If  we  could  get  the  hoppers,  you'd  see 
some  real  prosperity,"  McDoweU  said.  "We 
could  ship  30  per  cent  more  coal.  The  op- 
erators would  make  more,  and  I'd  say  the 
miners  could  make  40  per  cent  more  than 
they're  making  now." 

EXPORTS  PART  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Today  there  are  fewer  hopper  cars  than 
there  were  in  1960,  according  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads. 

The  continued  rise  In  exports  Is  adding  to 
the  problem.  A  spokesman  for  the  LoulsvlUe 
&  NashvlUe  Railroad  said  exports  tie  up  hop- 
per cars  twice  as  long  u  do  domestic  ship- 
ments. 

And  whUe  coal  Is  In  short  supply  now, 
new  technical  developments  are  expected  to 
push  demand  even  higher. 

One  development  is  poUution  control  sys- 
tems that  wUl  make  it  possible  to  bum  coal 
and  stlU  meet  low  siUphur  emission  restric- 
tions. 

A  part  of  the  new  coal  picture  Is  the  influx 
of  large  numbers  of  outsiders  who  want  to 
get  Into  the  coal  business,  with  Its  promise 
of  wealth. 

"Anybody  with  Just  a  Uttle  know-how  can 
become  an  operator."  Stephens,  the  Hazard 
coal  executive,  said.  "AU  he  has  to  do  Is  prom- 
ise his  coal  to  a  needful  user  and  he  can 
get  the  money  to  buy  machinery  and  start 
operating." 

The  big  gainer  In  the  over-aU  picture, 
those  in  the  thdustry  agree,  Is  the  stripmlne 
operator.  He-enJoys  advantages  of  the  higher 
prices  without  having  to  buy  the  costly 
spark-free  machinery  required  for  so-caUed 
"gassy"  underground  mines  by  the  Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

SOMS    BARN    $300    A    WRXK 

Even  so,  the  strip  operators  Insist,  they 
share  the  manpower  problem  and  are  paying 
top  wages  to  skUled  workers. 

"I  can  show  you  payroll  records  where 
some  of  our  folks  are  making  $300  a  week  and 
more,"  Henry  Wombles,  a  Hazard  operator 
said.  "Any  man  who  wants  to  work  around 
here  now  can  work,  and  It's  up  to  him  how 
much  he  makes." 

Roy  MuUlns,  a  specialist  In  reclamation 
of  stripped  land  for  Kentucky  River  Coal 
Sales,  Inc.,  Hazard,  sees  some  disadvantages 
to  rushed  efforts  on  mountainside  auger 
jobs. 

"Some  of  the  new  people  who  dont  know 
too  much  about  auger  mining  are  gouging 
coal  out  as  fast  as  they  can  without  con- 
cern for  the  reserves,"  he  said. 

"They  want  to  mine  as  much  as  they  can 
as  fast  as  they  can  and  get  the  big  money, 
but  they  are  leaving  too  much  mineable 
coal  under  the  mountain. 

"Some  of  them  are  getting  no  more  than 
a  25  per  cent  recovery,  and  they  are  leaving 
coal  that  never  can  be  mined  again." 

Auger  mining  Involves  the  uncovering  of 
outcrop  coal  seams  by  bulldozers,  which  lets 
the  augers  driU  Into  the  mountainsides  and 
puU  the  coal  out. 

■BX  A  PADms  ROCK 

Siirface  mining  of  the  outcrop  seams  Tzm- 
ally  produces  coal  Inferior  to  that  of  the 
underground  method,  but  that  doesnt  mat- 
ter In  the  new  market. 

"You  can  paint  a  white  rock  black  and 
seU  it  In  thU  market,"  one  operator  said. 
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MuUins  said  that  more  than  the  high 
prices  is  causing  some  of  the  frenzied  strip 
and  auger  mining. 

"The  people  are  scared  to  death  that  strip 
mining  will  be  prohibited  on  the  mountain 
alopes."  he  said.  "The  people  who  own  the 
coal  and  those  mining  It.  too.  want  to  get  It 
out  as  fast  as  they  can  any  way  that  they 

can." 

And  McDoweU.  of  Harlan,  said  the  man- 
power shortage  can  be  blamed  on  more  than 
Western  Kentucky  recruiters,  and  in  spite 
of  the  higher-pay  opportunities. 

"Tou'd  be  surprised  at  what  the  blaclc- 
Ixujg  law  has  done  to  the  mine  work  force." 
he  said.  "It  makes  It  easy  for  a  man  to  say 
he  has  black  lung  and  draw  •160  a  month. 
The  black  lung  law  has  reduced  mine  em- 
ployment 15  per  cent,  thoae  who'd  rather 
draw  $150  a  month  for  nothing  than  make 
several  times  that  much  by  working." 

Press  REiiAse  and  MrMORANDUM   Reixased 

BT  TVA.  Jtn.Y   17.   1970.  AUNOTJNCINO  Pao- 

posEO  PowEB  Rate  Increases 

An  estimated  $115  million  Increase  in  TVA 
power  revenues  during  the  fiscal  year  that 
began  this  month  will  be  necessary  to  met-: 
requirements  of  federal  law,  the  agency  said 

today. 

New  rate  schedules  now  under  considera- 
tion would  increase  rates  to  the  region's 
consumers  bv  about  23  percent  over  present 
levels,  effective  October  1.  Details  of  the  rate 
Increase  are  now  being  discussed  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  electric  systems  distribut- 
ing TVA  power. 

Electric  rates  for  TVA  power  will  continue 
to  be  weU  below  national  averages.  For  resi- 
dential use  the  average  rate  Is  expected  to 
rlM  to  about  1.25  cents  a  kilowatt- hour,  from 
Just  over  one  cent  last  year.  The  national 
average  Is  about  2.1  cents.  Widespread  rate 
Increases  In  record  amounts  are  under  con- 
sideration across  the  coimtry. 

These  figures  include  a  small  automatic 
rise  In  TVA  rates  that  will  take  place  August 
1  under  escalation  provisions  already  in- 
cluded In  Its  rate  schedules. 

Most  of  this  needed  increase  is  due  to 
rapidly  rising  costs  for  the  coal  burned  In 
TVA  steam-electric  plants.  The  August  rate 
escalation  takes  into  account  last  year's  fuel 
expense,  but  total  fuel  cost  this  year  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $80  million  higher.  TVA 
said  factors  Involved  In  this  Increase  include 
the  rUlng  demand  for  coal  and  "seller's  mar- 
ket" price  trends,  the  coal  Industry's  costs  of 
meeting  mine  safety  and  strip  mine  reclama- 
tion requirements.  Increased  transportation 
costs  and  coal  car  shortages,  and  delay  In 
nuclear  unit  operation  which  will  have  to  be 
made  up  by  more  expensive  coal-fired  gen- 
eration. 

In  addition,  short  coal  deliveries  from  sup- 
pliers and  the  resulting  decline  In  reserve 
stockpiles  at  steam  plants  are  making  It 
necessary  for  TVA  to  buy  expensive  supple- 
mental power  from  other  electric  systems  to 
protect  Its  remaining  stockpiles. 

TVA  Is  required  by  law  to  charge  rates 
which  will  produce  gross  power  revenues  suf- 
ficient to  cover  specified  obligations:  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  expense,  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes,  payments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
debt  eervlce  on  bonds,  and  a  margin.  The  new 
rates  are  designed  to  produce  the  minimum 
revenue  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  these 
requirements,  TVA  said. 

The  average  residential  electric  rate  in  this 
region  dropped  from  about  five  cents  a  kilo- 
watt-hour when  TVA  was  established  In  1933 
to  .89  of  a  cent  In  1967 — when  rising  costs 
required  the  agency's  first  general  rate  In- 
crea.^e.  The  average  has  risen  to  1 03  cents 
a  kwh  after  two  general  rate  hikes  and  last 
year's  automatic  escalation.  ' 
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PBOPOSKD  RATE  INCRXASX 

Additional  TVA  power  revenue  Is  essential 
to  meet  rising  costs,  and  this  revenue  must 
come  through  an  Increase  In  electric  rates. 


TVA  Is  required,  under  the  TVA  Act.  to 
charge  rates  that  will  produce  gross  power 
revenues  sufficient  to  cover  obligations  speci- 
fied In  the  Act.  The  new  rates  are  designed 
to  produce  the  minimum  revenue  estimated 
to  be  necessary  to  meet  these  requirements. 
The  rate  Increase  will  provide  about  $115 
mUllon  of  added  revenue  during  fiscal  year 
1971.  It  will  result  In  an  lncreas*»  of  20  to 
25  percent  In  residential  rates,  and  25  to  30 
percent  In  rates  to  large  industries.  Discus- 
sions are  now  under  -v-y  between  TVA  and 
the  local  electric  sy.'-tems  which  distribute 
TVA  power,  and  final  details  of  the  new  rates 
should  be  ready  for  announcement  soon. 

The  rate  Increase  will  be  In  two  stages — 
on  August  1  and  October  1.  Existing  rate 
schedules  provide  that  rates  automatically 
wlU  rise  (or  decUne)  In  response  to  rLses  (or 
declines)  In  the  cost  of  fuel  and  money.  Be- 
cause the  cost  of  fuel  and  the  cost  of  money 
rose  during  the  past  year,  higher  rates  will 
take  effect  automatically  the  first  of  August. 
The  adjustment  will  provide  $15.6  million 
of  revenue  to  TVA  during  the  remaining 
months  of  fiscal  year  1971. 

Unfortunately,  the  costs  of  the  things 
which  TVA  must  buy  have  been  rising  so 
rapidly  that  the  automatic  escalators  in  the 
present  rate  schedules  are  not  adequate. 
The.se  escalators  are  based  en  prior  year  costs, 
which  means  that  any  increase  In  rates  and 
revenue  lags  rising  costs  by  a  year.  If  costs 
rise  moderately,  the  lag  would  not  cause  a 
major  problem.  But  In  times  like  these,  when 
major  costs  are  splrallng  upward  so  rapidly, 
this  lag  of  a  year  becomes  crucial.  PorecasU 
of  operating  expenses  and  the  escalators  de- 
signed to  meet  changing  costs  cotild  not 
anticipate  the  Infiatlonary  spiral  that  re- 
cently has  been  taking  place,  nor  could  they 
anticipate  the  series  of  events  causing  the 
cost  of  coal  to  skyrocket.  Current  estimates 
of  operating  cosU  for  fiscal  year  1971,  which 
started  July  1,  are  more  than  $100  million 
higher  than  the  estimates  made  barely  18 
months  ago. 

About  $60  million  of  the  Increase  in  ex- 
penses is  in  the  cost  of  coal,  due  primarily 
to  the  higher  prices  TVA  must  pay  for  the 
coal  Itself.  The  increase  also  is  due  to  the 
rising  cost  of  coal  transportation  and  the 
additional  amounts  of  coal  that  must  be 
bought  to  supply  power  that  otherwise  would 
have  come  from  the  nuclear  capacity  that 
had  been  scheduled  to  go  In  service  this 
fall.  This  nuclear  capacity  has  been  delayed 
a  year  and  a  half. 

TVA's  cost  of  money  this  fiscal  year  will 
be  $18  million  higher  than  was  estimated 
only  18  months  ago,  because  Interest  rates 
have  continued  to  rise.  The  effective  Inter- 
est rate  on  a  $50  million  Issue  of  long-term 
TVA  bonds  sold  in  June  was  9.3  percent.  In- 
terest charges  on  outstanding  debt  will  be 
$9  million  higher  than  originally  anticipated. 
Also,  the  dividend  which  TVA  pays  each  year 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  the  appropriations 
Invested  many  years  ago  In  power  facilities 
wlU  be  $9  million  higher  In  fiscal  year  1971 
than  originally  estimated.  The  dividend  rate 
is  based  each  year  on  the  average  cost  of 
money  to  the  V3.  Treasury  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year.  That  cost  has  risen  now 
to  nearly  6  percent  and  TVA's  1971  dividend 
on  the  $1.1  billion  of  appropriations  in- 
vested in  power  fadUtlee  will  total  $66  mll- 
Uon  Instead  of  the  earlier  estimate  of  $57 
million. 

TVA  has  extensive  arrangements  for  the 
exchange  of  power  with  neighboring  electric 
systems.  Under  normal  clrctimstancee  it  de- 
livers more  power  to  n»<ghbors  that  It  re- 
ceives from  them  and  the  exchangee  normal- 
ly produce  a  modest  Income  for  TVA.  This 
year,  becatise  of  delays  In  the  completion  of 
the  Browns  Perry  nuclear  plant  and  because 
of  the  tight  coal  situation,  TVA  will  receive 
more  power  than  It  deUvers.  The  net  effect 
of  this  shut  will  cost  TVA  about  $16  mllUon 
more  than  had  been  anticipated. 
There  are  other  cost  Increases  as  well.  In- 


cluding higher  salaries  and  wages,  and  they 
add  up  to  about  $9  million. 

In  addition  to  the  $16  million  of  revenue 
which  TVA  will  receive  from  the  automaUo 
escalators  In  Its  existing  rates  beginning  on 
Augtxst  1.  it  will  need  another  $100  million 
diiring  the  current  fiscal  year  to  comply  with 
the  TVA  Act  and  to  meet  bond  requirements. 
To  provide  it,  rates  will  be  increased  effective 
October  1. 

The  proposed  rates  are  substantial  In- 
creases, and  no  one  knows  it  better  than 
TVA.  However,  after  they  take  effect,  rates 
will  continue  to  be  low  in  comparison  with 
most  other  regions.  TVA  Is  not  alone  in 
needing  additional  revenue.  Other  systems 
also  are  raising,  or  planning  to  raise  their 
rates. 

A  variety  of  factors  are  causing  fuel  costs 
to  rise  much  more  rapidly  than  the  coet  of 
most  Items.  For  one  thing,  there  Is  a  seller's 
market  for  coal  and  there  Is  little  or  no  price 
competition  among  coal  producers.  Through 
acquisitions  and  consolidations,  most  of  the 
nation's  coal  reserves  are  owned  by  a  rela- 
tively few  large  companies.  Most  of  the  parent 
companies  are  major  oil  companies  which 
also  control  much  of  the  nation's  gas,  oil, 
and  uranium  reserves.  The  new  owners  are 
demanding  a  higher  profit  on  their  invest- 
ment than  was  traditional  among  independ- 
ent coal  producers. 

Transportation  costs  for  coal  are  rising  as 
the  railroads  take  action  to  meet  their  rising 
costs.  TVA  supports  mine  safety  require- 
ments and  laws  requiring  the  reclamation  of 
strip  mined  lands,  but  these  requirements 
are  adding  substantially  to  Its  cost  of  coal. 
In  some  cases,  these  requirements  are  forcing 
mines  to  close  because  the  owners  lack  the 
capital  or  lack  enough  coal  reserves  to  Justify 
the  added  investment,  and  this  makes  It  all 
the  more  difficult  to  find  a  supply  of  coal. 

The  Browns  Ferry  nuclear  plant,  which 
TVA  expected  to  have  In  operation  this  com- 
ing fall  has  been  delayed  a  year  and  a  half, 
requiring  TVA  to  buy  a  great  deal  more  coal. 
Other  systems  also  have  faced  delays  in 
placing  nuclear  capacity  In  service,  and  this 
has  Increased  the  demand  for  what  little 
coal  is  available.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
many  coal  contractors  are  falling  to  deliver 
coal  at  contract  prices  but  are  Insisting  on 
price  adjustments,  even  to  long-term  con- 
tracts. 

PlnaUy,  there  Is  a  shortage  of  rail  cars 
which  continues  to  delay  the  shipment  of 
coal  and  makes  It  necessary  to  seek  alternate 
modes  of  transportation  and  alternate 
sources  of  coal,  always  at  higher  cost  than 
originally  was  planned. 

Prom  the  nattire  of  the  expenses  which  are 
rising  more  rapidly — coal  and  money— It  Is 
apparent  that  the  rising  costs  are  largely 
beyond  the  control  of  TVA.  TVA  can  neither 
absorb  these  enormously  higher  coets  nor 
defer  a  rate  Increase,  because  only  If  It  con- 
tinues to  meet  lU  financial  obligations  can 
it  continue  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
power  to  the  re^on's  electric  customers.  TVA 
has  done  and  will  continue  to  do  all  that  It 
can  to  hold  Its  costs  and  its  rates  down. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  20, 1970] 

TVA  Sats  Coal  Sufplt  Mat  Rtw  Otrr,  Catjs- 

iNo  a  Shortage  of  Power 

Knoxville,  Tenn.— The  Tenneesee  Valley 
Authority  confirmed  that  It  may  face  power 
shortages  later  this  year,  because  It  might 
run  out  of  coal. 

A  spokesman  said  that  TVA's  coal  reserves 
have  dropped  to  under  two  million  tons  from 
about  6.5  million  tons  only  two  years  ago. 
The  two  million  tons  now  in  stockpile  rep- 
resent "a  dangerously  low  level,"  the  spokes- 
man said.  That  much  coal  represents  a  re- 
serve of  only  about  10  to  12  days,  he  added. 

■That's  an  uncomfortably  low  level  to  have 
In  reserve,  because  of  all  the  possible  things 
that  could  happen  to  cut  off  regular  coal  de- 
liveries," the  spokesman  said.  As  examples. 
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he  cited  coal  strikes,  raU  strikes  and  poor 
weather. 

OVERRmtNO     PROBLEM 

"Our  overriding  problem  Is  fuel,"  the 
spokesman  said.  "In  that  sense,  our  problem 
Is  different  from  the  problem  in  the  New 
York  area,  where  the  dlffictilty  Is  a  capacity 
shortage." 

Reasons  why  TVA's  coal  supplies  have 
dwindled  sharply  Include  a  shortage  of  rail 
cars  and  the  Impact  of  the  Mine  Safety  Law 
"which,  in  effect,  forced  some  smaller  un- 
derground mines  to  close  down,"  the  spokes- 
man said.  "The  basic  problem,  to  sum  It  up, 
is  that  cota  production  isn't  being  expanded 
enough  In  relation  to  demand." 

The  biggest  suppliers  of  coal  to  TVA  in  the 
past  year  were  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  and  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Occidental  Petro- 
leum Corp. 

"Those  two  companies  supplied  TVA  with  a 
little  over  one-third  of  TVA's  total  used  ooal 
last  year,"  the  spokesman  said. 

Due  to  rising  price  of  ooal  and  interest, 
TVA  recently  announced  Its  plans  to  Increase 
Its  power  rates  generally  by  about  23%  ef- 
fective Oct.  1  and  which  would  bring  In  about 
$115  million  a  year. 

AtnOMATIC     RISK 

TVA  said  that  the  overall  rate  increase 
Includes  a  boost  of  about  $15  million  result- 
ing from  an  automatic  rise  that  took  place 
Atig.  1  under  escalation  provisions  already 
Included  in  Its  rate  schedules. 

About  two  million  consumers  In  seven 
states  now  use  TVA  power.  The  agency  has 
said  that  the  new  rate  schedule  would  in- 
crease the  average  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
residential  use  to  about  1.25  cents  from  Just 
over  one  cent  last  year.  The  national  average, 
according  to  a  TVA  si>okesman.  Is  2.1  cents. 
TVA  has  estimated  that  total  fuel  costs  in 
^  the  fiscal  year  that  started  July  1  will  "be 

3  about  $60  million  higher''  than  In  fiscal  1970. 

X  TVA  is  required  to  charge  rates  that  will 

provide  power  revenue  sufficient  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  system,  m&ke  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes  to  state  and  local  governments. 
make  payments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  re- 
payment on  Investment  in  the  system,  meet 
debt  service  on  bonds,  and  provide  a  finan- 
cial margin  for  additions  and  contlngenciee. 

[From  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentlnel,  Aug.  4, 

1970] 

CoAL  Lack  Cottld  Cut  TVA  Power  Output 

(By  Powell  Lindsay) 

Washinoton.  August  4. — ^TVA  will  be  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  shutting  down  four  or 
five  of  Its  coal-fired  steam  plants  this  winter 
vmlese  the  coal  shortage  becomes  less  acute, 
says  the  manager  of  the  TVA  power  system. 

"Frankly,  I'm  scared,"  said  TVA  Power 
Manager  James  Watson,  after  testifying  yes- 
terday before  a  Senate  Government  opera- 
tions subcommittee  on  electric  power  prob- 
lems. 

He  charged  that  a  growing  energy  monop- 
oly is  threatening  to  restrict  coal  supplies, 
pltmglng  the  nation  into  a  power  crisis. 

"OKLT    a     la-DAT    StJPPLT" 

Watson  said  TVA  will  have  to  shut  off 
power  to  some  customers  If  It  has  to  shut 
down  some  steam  plants  for  lack  of  coal. 

"We  have  two  million  tons  of  coal  stock- 
piled, but  that's  only  a  la-day  supply,"  the 
TVA  official  said.  "Some  of  our  planU  have 
only  a  four-day  supply  on  band." 

Watson  said  he  did  not  want  to  speak  for 
the  nation's  other  power  systems,  but  It  Is 
known  that  a  shortage  of  ooal  to  fuel  electric 
generating  stations  is  worrying  utilities 
across  the  nation. 

A  group  of  uUllty  executives,  led  by  Wil- 
liam B.  McOulre,  president  of  Duke  Power 
Co.,  will  meet  Thursday  with  Interstate 
Commerce  CommlsBl<ui  (ICC)  officials  to  dis- 


cuss the  most  pressing  aspect  of  the  ]x>wer 
shortage — a  scarcity  of  railway  coal  cars. 

But  the  long-range  outlook  for  coal  sup- 
plies Is  Just  as  bleak,  Watson  said. 
"thet  don't  care" 

"Eight  of  the  10  major  coal  companies  in 
the  nation  are  owned  by  oil  or  metal  compa- 
nies," he  said.  "The  oil  companies  say  they 
don't  really  care  whether  they  sell  coal  or 
keep  It  In  reserve  and  later  convert  It  to  gas 
or  chemicals.  They  say  they  won't  open  any 
new  mines  until  they  get  the  kind  of  return 
(on  Investment)  they  can  get  on  gasoline." 

AXC    WOULD    GO    I1R8T 

TVA  recently  asked  bids  on  a  long-term 
coal  contract  for  140,000  tons  of  coal  a  week 
for  a  steam  plant  It  has  xinder  construction 
near  Cumberland  City,  Tenn.  Only  one  com- 
pany submitted  a  bid,  for  20,000  tons  of  coal 
a  week. 

"What  will  TVA  do  If  It  cannot  get  the 
coal?"  asked  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D- 
Malne). 

"We'd  have  to  curtail  otir  load,"  Watson 
repUed,  "the  Industrial  loads  first."  Watson 
said  the  first  customers  to  go  would  be  two 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  facilities  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Paducah,  Ky. 

"We've  discussed  this  with  the  ICC,  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlsslon  and  with  the 
President's  office,"  Watson  said.  "We  don't 
know  anyone  else  to  g^  to." 

MUSKIE    "BTTRPRISB" 

Watson  said  TVA  has  considered  switch- 
ing over  to  oil-fired  plants,  but  this  has 
proven  futile. 

"We  contacted  every  major  oil  company 
and  every  broker  In  the  United  States,  but 
we  haven't  been  able  to  find  any  oil.  Most 
of  the  companies  won't  even  come  talk  to 
us." 

"You  cant  get  oil  from  domestic  or  foreign 
sources,  is  that  right?"  asked  Muskle. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Watson  answered. 

Muskle,  eyebrows  raised  In  mock  surprise, 
remarked  that  the  nation's  oil  companies  are 
complaining  that  they  need  protection  from 
low-priced  foreign  oil. 

OTHER    AREAS    FEARTOL 

Watson  said  he  though  TVA  would  be  able 
to  survive  the  winter  without  cutting  service 
by  wheeling  in  power  from  neighboring 
power  companies,  but  the  operation  would 
be  costly. 

He  said  he  hoped  the  railroad  coal  car 
shortage  would  ease  soon,  thereby  alleviat- 
ing the  short-term  problem.  But  he  said  T^A 
might  soon  have  to  purchase  its  own  helper 
cars — at  $22,000  per  car — to  insure  ontlme 
deliveries. 

Earlier,  former  FPC  Chairman  Joseph 
Swldler  said  that  many  coal  cars  were  sitting 
at  U.S.  ports  waiting  to  have  their  cargoes 
loaded  on  board  ships  for  exx>ort. 

Swldler  echoed  Watson's  warnings  about 
coal  shortages  in  the  East  and  Southeast. 
He  said  the  Northeast  also  faces  another 
winter  of  fuel  oil  shortages. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  2fi,  1970] 
TVA  Wnx  Bxmj)  3d  Nttclsar  Plant 

KNorvn.LE,  Tenn.,  August  24 — ^The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  disclosed  today  that 
it  planned  to  build  a  third  large  nuclear 
power  plant.  The  disclosure  Indicated  that, 
with  troubles  over  coal  supplies,  T.V.A.  was 
giving  more  thought  to  nuclear  power  pro- 
duction. 

The  plant  would  bring  the  authority's 
total  nuclear  power  Investment  to  over  $1- 
bUUon. 

The  Federal  agency  announced  that  the 
tentative  site  for  the  newest  nuclear  power 
plant  was  in  Rhea  County,  one  and  a  half 
miles  downstream  from  Watts  Bar  Dam  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  between  Chattanooga 
and  Knoxvllle.  It  U  10  miles  south  of  Spring 
City. 


Bids  from  mantifacturers  for  nuclear 
steam  supply  systems  and  fuel  for  the  new 
plant  are  being  evaluated,  T.V.A.  said.  A  new 
coal-burning  power  plant  had  been  consid- 
ered as  an  alternative,  but  an  Invitation 
from  the  authority  to  the  coal  Industry  to 
offer  fuel  supplies  for  a  large  coal-fired  plant 
produced  no  bids. 

Coal  piles  are  now  low  at  TVM..  steam 
plants  and  prices  are  up.  There  have  also 
been  fewer  bidders  for  coal  supplies.  The  au- 
thority said  the  coet  of  ooal  this  fiscal  year 
would  be  up  about  $60-mUlion  and  that 
prices  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  year.  The 
rising  cost  of  coal  transportation  has  also 
been  a  concern. 

Site  preparation  for  the  new  plant  will 
begin  within  12  to  18  months,  T.V.A.  said. 
Construction  must  await  a  permit  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  p'.ant  is  to  have  two  generating  units 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  about  2.2  mil- 
lion kilowatts,  making  it  slmUar  In  size  to 
the  Sequoyah  nuclear  plant  now  under  con- 
struction northeast  of  caiattanooga.  The  two 
units  are  planned  for  commercial  operation 
In  1976  and  1977. 

The  cost  of  the  Sequoyah  plant  Is  expected 
to  be  nearly  $400-mlUion.  The  latest  plant 
proposed  would  cost  at  least  that  much. 

The  first  nuclear  power  plant,  under  con- 
struction at  Brown's  Ferry  in  northwest  Ala- 
bama, is  to  cost  $500-mllllon.  That  3.5  mil- 
lion kilowatt  power  plant,  with  2,750  men  at 
work  on  it.  Is  the  authorttys  largest  current 
project. 

T.VJL,  with  over  two  million  power  uaerB 
in  the  seven  states  that  it  serves  is  coordi- 
nating plans  for  the  new  plant  with  Federal. 
state,  and  local  officials.  This  coordination 
Includes  environmental  measures  to  protect 
water  quality,  air  qtuOity  and  aquatic  life 
and  consideration  of  other  ecological  factors 
of  the  project. 

In  Its  announcement,  the  power  authority 
said  It  supported  mine  safety  requlrwnents 
and  laws  requiring  the  reclamation  of  strip- 
mined  lands  but  added  that  these  require- 
ments were  adding  substantially  to  Its  cost 
of  coal.  In  some  cases,  the  authority  said, 
these  requirements  were  forcing  mines  to 
close  because  the  owners  lacked  the  capital 
or  enough  coal  reserves  to  justify  the  added 
Investment. 

T.V.A.'s  buying  practices  "hare  not  and  are 
not  limiting  them  In  any  way,  but  the  situ- 
ation makes  It  all  the  more  difficult  to  find 
a  supply  of  ooal,"  It  said. 

The  authority  had  expected  that  the 
Brown's  Ferry  nuclear  plant  would  be  In 
operation  this  fall,  but  with  a  delay  there, 
more  coal  has  to  be  bought.  It  added. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  20,  1970] 

VS.   OmciAL    Predicts    Increasrs    In    the 

Nation's  Uttlttt  Rates 

Washington,  August  19.  —  Worid-wlde 
shortages  and  skyrocketing  prices  for  fuel 
oil  have  hit  American  utility  companies  so 
hard  that  the  result  could  be  across-the- 
board  utility  rate  Increases  for  the  nation's 
consumers,  a  high  Nixon  Administration 
official  has  said.  The  crisis  Involves  residual 
fuel  oil,  used  principally  by  heavy  Industry 
and  utility  companies.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year,  the  price  of  foreign-produced  residual 
fuel  oil  has  doubled,  and  American  fuel  oil 
prices  have  increased  by  about  40  per  cent. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  residual  oil  used 
in  this  country  Is  Imported. 

unuTixs  hit  habo 

"Utility  companies  are  being  hit  hard." 
George  A.  Lincoln,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  said  In  an  intw- 
vlew. 

Asked  If  this  meant  a  possible  rise  In  elec- 
tricity rates.  Mr.  Lincoln  said.  "It  certalntly 
does." 

"In  most  places,  there's  a  rate  adjustment 
tied  to  the  cost  of  fuel,  so  that  when  a  utility 
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company's  fuel  costs  go  up.  electricity  rates 
go  up.  too."  Mr.  Lincoln  said.  "It's  the  old 
story.  Wben  a  company's  operating  costs  go 
up.  those  costs  are  borne  by  the  consumer. 

"Some  states  have  provisions  tbat  limit 
such  rate  increases  to  Industry  users  of 
power,  but  tills  Is  the  exception.  In  most 
places  increases  are  provided  right  across  the 
board." 

Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  predict  when  and 
by  how  much  utility  rates  might  be  affected, 
but  he  held  out  little  hope  that  much  could 
be  done  to  alleviate  the  crisis  any  time  soon. 

He  was  interviewed  yesterday  following  a 
news  brleflng  at  which  he  discussed  the  Ad- 
mlhlstration's  decision  earlier  this  week  to 
scrap  a  proposed  revision  In  the  nation's  oil 
Import  control  program. 

The  revision  would  have  substituted  a 
system  of  tariffs  on  foreign  petroleuna  prod- 
ucts for  the  11 -year-old  quota  system.  In 
B*3andonlng  the  tariff  proposal,  the  Admin- 
istration decided  to  concentrate  on  improv- 
ing the  quota  system. 

Residual  fuel  oil,  however,  is  not  affected 
by  the  Import  controls.  Because  the  nation's 
needs  could  never  be  met  from  domestic 
supplies,  all  limitations  on  Importing  for- 
eign residual  fuel  oils  were  lifted  In  1966. 

CRISIS   IS    GROWING 

But  the  crisis  in  fuel  oil  supply  has  con- 
tinued to  grow. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  cost  of  for- 
eign residual  oil  has  risen  from  about  (2  a 
barrel  to  a  »4  barrel,  ami  American  residual 
oil  has  gone  from  82.50  a  barrel  to  $3.60. 

Coupled  with  the  dram;itlc  price  rise, 
there  has  been  a  drastic  increase  in  demand, 
Mr.  Lincoln  said. 

Last  year,  he  said,  Americans  used  1.9  mil- 
lion barrels  of  fuel  oil  a  day  and  the  pro- 
jected average  for  1970  is  2.3  million  barrels 
a  day. 

As  a  result,  the  dally  cost  of  fuel  oil  In  this 
country  today  is  more  than  twice  what  It  was 
at  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  shortages  In  fuel  oil  are  attributed  to 
a  number  of  factors.  Including  the  Mideast 
political  situation  and  growing  demand 
worldwide. 

One  major  cause  for  the  increased  demand, 
Mr  Lincoln  said,  was  that  residual  fuel  oil 
can  be  refined  to  a  low-sulphur  content,  a 
major  requirement  in  many  alr-pollutlon- 
control  programs. 

"Whatever  cost  we're  paying,"  he  said 
"should  b«  chalked  up  to  the  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  our  environment.  If  you're  for  clean 
air,  then  this  Is  one  of  the  prices,  you're 
going  to  pay.  Nobody  ever  said  It  would  be 
cheap  to  clean  up  our  world,  and  we're  Just 
now  finding  out  how  really  expensive  it  can 
and  18  going  to  be." 

And  Mr.  Lincoln  wu  unable  to  give  assur- 
ances that  fuel  oil  prices  would  not  rise 
even  higher. 

"Frankly."  he  said,  "I  would  think  in  the 
current  situation,  we'd  be  doing  well  Just  to 
hold  them." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  22,  1970] 

ELEcnucrrT    for   th«    Fdtcre — I:    Bio    On. 

Companies   Acqcihb   Grip   on   Competing 

FCELS 

(By  Morton  Mlntz  and  Robert  K.  Warner) 
Since  1965  the  nation's  largest  oil  com- 
pany has  become  one  of  the  two  largest  hold- 
ers of  coal  reserves.  The  same  corporation. 
Standard  OH  of  New  Jersey,  has  also  become 
a  principal  operator  In  the  newest  competi- 
tor to  coal  and  oil — uranium,  the  source  of 
nuclear  power. 

In  the  last  five  years,  most  of  the  coun- 
try's major  oil  companies  have  acquired  sig- 
nificant holdings  In  every  fuel,  a  trend  that 
could  end  effective  competition  between  oil# 
gas,  coal  and  uranium  and  result  In  large 
Increases  in  the  future  cost  of  electricity. 
The  trend  Is  especially  ominous  In  the 


uranium  industry  because  nuclear  fuel  Is 
expected  to  produce  mere  than  half  of  all 
electricity  by  about  1990. 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R-Vt.)   says: 
"There  Is  some  group  determined  to  get 
control  of  electrical  energy  in  this  nation." 

At  least  18  oil  companies  have  invested  In 
producing  and  processing  uranium;  one  key 
step  is  entirely  controlled  by  two  oil  firms. 
Although  the  petroleum  Industry  now  ac- 
counts for  only  one-sixth  of  uranium  pro- 
duction, It  holds  45  per  cent  of  all  known 
uranium  reserves  and  makes  more  than  half 
the  new  discoveries. 

All  of  the  25  largest  oil  companies  have 
natural  gas  Interests,  which  may  be  inevi- 
table since  gas  is  usually  found  with  pe- 
troleum. At  least  11  of  the  25  have  significant 
Interests  In  coal  as  well:  The  two  largest 
owners  of  coal  reserves  are  both  oil  com- 
panies, and  the  petroleum  Industry  as  a 
whole  accounts  for  at  least  25  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  total  production. 

Six  of  the  ten  largest  oil  companies  have 
Interests  in  every  other  fuel. 

The  Justice  Department's  deputy  assistant 
attorney  general  for  antitrust  warned  last 
May  against  the  growing  concentration. 

"While  few  forms  of  energy  supply  are  not 
subject  to  some  type  of  governmental  reg- 
ulation." Walker  B.  Comegys  told  the  Sen- 
ate antitrust  subcommittee,  "we  cannot 
lightly  forgo  Interfuel  competition  as  the 
most  effective  long-term  force  for  consumer 
protection  In  the  energy  field." 

National  Economic  Research  Association 
(NERA),  a  private  consulting  firm,  com- 
piled data  for  the  Senate  antitrust  subcom- 
mittee showing  the  penetration  of  the  25 
largest  oil  companies  Into  other  fuel  indus- 
tries. 

Nine  of  the  oil  companies,  some  of  them 
already  corporate  giants,  had  interests  in  all 
the  other  fuel  sources — coal,  gas.  uranium 
and  shale.  They  are  Standard  of  New  Jersey, 
second  In  sales  volume  among  all  American 
industrial  corporations;  Texaco,  eighth  In 
sales;  Gulf,  tenth;  Shell.  16th;  Atlantic 
Richfield,  29th;  Continental,  35th;  Sun, 
47th;  Standard  of  Ohio,  97th;  and  Ashland, 
101st.  Not  only  are  such  firms  buying  com- 
petitive fuels,  but  because  of  their  size  they 
are  In  a  strong  position  to  outbid  other  kinds 
of  Industries  that  wish  to  venture  into  the 
energy  field. 

"The  acquisitions  by  the  oil  companies 
across  the  energy  market  spectrum  .  .  .  may 
be  viewed  as  classic  horl2X)ntaI  Integration 
on  a  scale  comparable  to  the  formation  of 
the  trusts  In  the  latter  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  NERA  said. 

"In  short,  the  oil  companies,  theroselves 
portraying  their  activities  as  efforts  at  diver- 
sification, are  In  fact  systematically  acquir- 
ing their  competition." 

This  economic  concentration  is  occurlng 
at  a  time  when  the  Country  is  entering  an 
era  of  unprecedented  demand  for  electric 
power  and  growing  dl£Bculty  In  satisfying  the 
demand. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  national  de- 
mand for  electricity  Is  expected  to  Increase 
by  at  least  nine  per  cent  annually,  or  more 
than  a  50  per  cent  increase  by  1975.  In  the 
10  Northeastern  states  and  Maryland,  power 
needs  are  expected  to  grow  even  more  rapidly. 
Should  these  Increases  continue  beyond 
1975,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  be- 
lievs  they  will,  the  Nation's  utilities  must 
more  than  quadruple  their  power  capacity  In 
the  next  20  years. 

Opponents  of  the  oil  Industry's  involve- 
ment In  other  fuels  say  that  the  increased  de- 
mand for  electricity  will  give  the  jjetroleum 
Industry  a  strange  bold  on  utilities  and  on 
their  corporations  that  depend  on  energy. 
The  oil  industry  has  always  dominated 
natural  gas,  but  Its  penetration  of  other 
competing  fuels  was  thin  until  the  mld-19608. 
In  September.  1963  Oulf  Oil  acquired 
Pittsburgh  and  Midway,  a  coal  company  that 


accounts  for  about  2  per  cent  of  national 
production. 

Then,  on  Oct.  13,  1965  Continental  OH  Co. 
announced  a  break  through:  An  agreement 
in  principle  to  buy  Consolidation  Coal,  the 
largest  producer,  which  alone  accounts  for 
about  12  per  cent  of  total  coal  production. 

The  Justice  Department  did  not  challenge 
this  first  giant  step  by  the  oil  industry  Into 
the  territory  of  a  rival  fuel.  The  merger  was 
formally  completed  In  October,  1966. 

Other  acquisitions  followed.  In  January 
1968.  Occidental  Petroleum  acquired  Island 
Creek,  the  third-ranked  coal  producer  with 
about  7  per  cent  of  annual  output.  In  August 
1968  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  acquired  Old  Ben, 
for  another  two  per  cent.  Today,  eight  of  the 
ten  largest  coal  companies  are  owned  by  oil, 
mineral  or  large  industrial  concerns  with 
interests  in  the  energy  field. 

In  addition,  oil  companies  such  as  Humble. 
Jersey  Standard's  major  domestic  affiliate, 
have  been  spending  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  acquire  thousands  of  acres  of  coal  re- 
serves which  they  do  not  mine  despite  the 
fact  that  utilities  have  been  complaining  of 
a  serious  coal  shortage. 

The  oil  companies  say  that  current  prices 
do  not  provide  enough  Incentive  for  them  to 
to  produce  coal,  and  that  their  coal  reserves 
are  long-range  Investments  for  the  time 
when  they  are  forced  by  dwindling  oil  sup- 
plies to  artificially  convert  coal  into  natural 
gas  and  oil. 

Oil  opponents  say  that  petroleum  com- 
panies are  creating  an  artificial  shortage  of 
coal  that  will  lead  simply  to  higher  prices. 

The  same  acquisition  trend  exists  In  the 
nuclear  fuel  Industry.  Until  1968,  only  two 
oil  companies  were  significant  uranium  pro- 
ducers. But  In  1968,  oil  companies  did  44  per 
cent  of  the  drilling  for  uranium  exploration 
and  development.  In  1969.  they  did  37  per 
cent. 

S.  David  Freeman,  of  the  White  House  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology,  told  the  Sen- 
ate antltrtist  subcommittee  last  May  that  as 
of  Jan.  1,  1970,  petroleum  comp.inles  con- 
trolled 45  per  cent  of  the  known  uranium 
reserves. 

NERA  described  the  position  of  oil  com- 
panies in  the  uranium  Industry  as  "truly 
dominant" : 

Kerr-McGee,  an  oil  company,  owns  23  per 
cent  of  total  uranium  milling  capacity 
directly  and  another  4  per  cent  through  a 
half  ownership.  This  capacity  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  firm. 

Only  two  companies  are  In  the  business  of 
converting  "yellow  cake,"  the  uranium  con- 
centrate that  results  from  milling,  into  UF6, 
a  compound  used  1  uranium  enrichment. 
One  is  Kerr-McGee,  which  has  building  plans 
for  half  the  national  capacity.  The  other  is 
Atlantic  Richfield. 

In  the  reprocessing  field,  whlc'n  Involves 
taking  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  preparing  It 
for  further  use,  five  plants  are  In  existence 
or  under  construction.  Oil  companies  own 
four  of  them. 

There  Is  one  crucial  step  In  atomic  power 
that  neither  oil  companies  nor  any  other 
private  enterprise  controls.  This  Is  the  en- 
richment of  uranium  by  increasing  its  con- 
tent of  the  fissionable  Isotope  U-235.  The 
complicated  process  is  done  only  by  govern- 
ment plants,  at  a  fixed  fee.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration wishes  to  raise  this  fee  by  about 
ten  per  cent. 

Memt>ers  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  are  resisting  this  Increase  but 
not  because  they  disagree  with  the  need  for 
a  spteclfic  price  change.  They  object  that  the 
administration  plan  would  be  part  of  a  new 
set  of  pricing  guidelines  that  would  be  based 
not  on  the  actual  costs  of  running  the 
plants,  but  on  projections  of  1980  costs  of 
running  a  hypothetical  new  plant  as  "a  com- 
mercial operation." 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  defends 
the  new  guidelines,  partly  because  It  wants 
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to  make  sure  that  the  government  is  not  un- 
fairly subsidizing  the  uranium  Industry  at 
the  expense  of  competing  fuels. 

A  Council  staff  member  said  that  the  re.il 
costs  of  enrichment  are  obscured  by  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  using  risk-free  government 
money,  official  bans  on  imports  of  foreign 
uranium  and  federal  support  of  nuclear  re- 
search. 

A  recent  report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  may  have  settled  the  Issue,  however.  In 
saying  that  the  proposed  guidelines  are  of 
doubtful  legality.  The  Joint  Committee  has 
reported  out  a  bill  that  retains  the  existing 
criteria.  But  even  If  Congress  passes  it.  the 
President  could  veto  it.  leaving  the  whole 
matter  unsettled — along  with  the  question  of 
the  increase's  ultimate  impact  on  the  cost  of 
electricity. 

Today,  an  even  more  basic,  long-range  Issue 
Is  unsettled. 

At  present,  a  crucial  step  In  converting 
uranium  Into  usable  fuel  is  accomplished  at 
three  gigantic  government  plants  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

These  gaseous  diffusion  plants  were  built 
by  the  government  for  $2.3  billion.  The  gov- 
ernment still  owns  them,  although  they  are 
operated  by  private  companies.  Union  Car- 
bide and  Qoodyear.  As  a  crucial  link  In  the 
economic  chain  that  establishes  the  price  of 
nuclear  power,  these  plants  and  their  prod- 
uct have  a  profound  effect  on  the  comi>etl- 
tlve  sources  of  electricity — coal,  oil  and  gas. 

Originally  the  plants  were  built  to  make 
material  for  nuclear  bombs  and  they  still  do. 
But  defense  needs  have  begun  to  diminish 
and  demands  for  the  same  kinds  of  materials 
for  peaceful  nuclear  fuel  has  begun  to  in- 
crease. This  demand  for  nuclear  fuel  Is  still 
relatively  small. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  estimates 
that  this  year  nuclear  power  will  provide  only 
4  per  cent  of  all  electricity.  Commission  fig- 
ures show  that  In  1969,  coal  generated  49  per 
cent  of  electricity;  natural  gas,  23  per  cent; 
and  oil,  9  per  cent. 

Hydro-electric  power  accounted  for  17  per 
cent,  but  It  Is  expected  to  decrease,  since 
most  profitable  sites  of  falling  water  have  al- 
ready been  exploited. 

But  most  authorities  agree  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  role 
of  uranium  In  generation  of  electricity.  While 
In  1970  nuclear  reactors  produced  only  4  per 
cent  of  electricity,  by  1980  they  are  expected 
to  produce  29  per  cent  and  by  1990  about  52 
per  cent. 

There  are  clear  reasons  for  the  expected  rise 
of  nuclear  power.  The  demand  for  power  Is 
rising  rapidly,  both  from  an  expanding  popu- 
lation and  the  dependence  on  ever-larger 
numbers  of  devices  run  by  electricity.  If  nu- 
clear power  does  not  contribute  substantially 
to  these  new  demands,  then  the  projected 
use  of  electricity  will  have  to  be  reduced  and 
the  price  of  electricity  greatly  increased. 

Another  reason  to  expect  more  nuclear 
electricity  Is  the  rapid  rise  In  the  last  two 
years  of  the  cost  of  coal  and  oil. 

Rep.  Chet  HoUfield  (D-Callf.),  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
points  out  that  in  1968.  power  companies 
paid  28  cents  for  the  quantity  of  coal  needed 
to  produce  one  million  British  Thermal  Units 
(BTUs) . 

In  1969  they  paid  30  cents.  But  last  March 
they  bad  to  pay  35  cents  and  In  April  38 
cents.  A  survey  by  The  Washington  Post 
found  that  some  utilities  In  non-mlnlng 
areas  are  now  paying  about  40  cents  per  mil- 
lion BTUs.  and  they  expect  the  price  to  climb 
higher. 

Before  year's  end,  HoUfield  warns,  the  price 
of  coal  may  be  50  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1968.  And  the  requirements  of  many  areas 
for  low-sulfur  coal,  because  of  air  pollution, 
pushes   the  fuel's   price  still  higher. 

Thus,  whatever  changes  the  status  of  nu- 


clear fuels  will  have  an  Important  Influence 
on  the  competitive  position  of  coal  and  oil. 

In  the  view  of  some,  government  involve- 
ment m  the  nuclear  indtistry  represents  a 
dilution  of  private  enterprise  and  unfair 
competition  for  coal  and  oil. 

For  others  who  fear  a  growing  monopoly 
on  fuels,  tlie  nuclear  plants  represent  the 
only  major  fuel  Installations  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  present  energy  entrepreneurs. 

President  Nixon  has  announced  that  he  In- 
tends to  sell  the  government  enrichment 
plants  to  private  Industry  "at  such  time  as 
various  national  Interests  will  best  be 
served  .  .  ." 

The  possibility  of  selling  the  plants  was 
suggested  long  before  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion took  office.  Four  years  ago  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum,  a  nuclear  trade  associa- 
tion, appointed  a  committee  to  study  the 
future  of  the  plants. 

The  committee  wm  chaired  by  Kenneth 
D.  Nichols,  an  AEC  general  manager  during 
President  Eisenhower's  first  term  who  has 
worked  in  recent  years  for  Qulf  Oil,  the  Mel- 
lon family  and  other  concerns. 

The  group  concluded,  In  June  1968,  "It  is 
desirable  and  feasible  for  the  AEC  to  trans- 
fer Its  enrichment  plants  promptly  to  the 
private  sector." 

One  of  the  committee's  seven  members  was 
not  so  sure.  William  M.  Capron,  then  an 
economist  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  at- 
tached a  footnote  to  the  committee's  report, 
expressing  doubt  that  "If  these  plants  are 
sold,  the  private  market  thereby  created 
would  operate  In  a  sufficiently  competitive 
manner  so  as  to  adequately  protect  the  pub- 
lic's interest." 

The  efficiency  of  the  three  gaseous  diffu- 
sion plants  has  never  been  questioned.  They 
are  among  the  largest  Industrial  operations 
in  the  world,  with  a  floor  space  of  640  acres 
and  energy  requirements  of  their  own  that  In 
1964  used  4  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
tricity. If  the  plants  are  doing  so  well,  why 
does  the  administration  want  to  sell  them? 

"Sale  of  these  plants  could  free  federal 
resources  for  more  pressing  national  uses,' 
the  President  said  last  November.  "In  addi- 
tion, $2  billion  or  more  is  expected  to  be 
needed  over  the  next  10-15  years  to  expand 
plant  capacity  to  meet  Increased  commercial 
demand." 

If  nuclear  generating  plants  are  built  as 
expected,  current  enrichment  capacity  will 
te  adequate  only  until  1978  or  shortly  there- 
after, when  new  plants,  major  additions  or 
new  technology  become  mandatory. 

Because  new  facilities  take  at  least  six 
years  to  build,  new  projects  will  have  to  l>e 
started  soon  to  meet  needs  at  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Some  officials,  such  as  Atomic 
Energy  Commissioner  James  T.  Ramey,  say 
the  new  projects  should  have  begvm  some 
time  ago. 

At  this  point  private  enterprise  has  shown 
little  Interest  In  buying  the  plants. 

For  some  time,  the  plants  have  been  op- 
erating at  only  40  percent  of  capacity  or 
less,  and  even  at  this  low  level,  they  have 
built  up  a  stockpile  of  enriched  uranium 
that  would  last  the  nation's  nuclear  gen- 
erators for  some  18  months.  A  purchaser 
would  have  to  tie  up  a  huge  Investment 
for  years  before  the  plants  would  operate 
near  fuU  capacity. 

Yet  long  before  the  plants  approach  ca- 
pacity It  will  be  necessary  to  start  expand- 
ing them  to  meet  future  needs — a  costly 
venture  but  a  necessary  one  If  the  nation's 
power  demands  are  to  be  met. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  ABC  has 
been  seeking  funds  for  a  »407  million  "Cas- 
cade Improvement  Program"  that  would  In- 
crease enrichment  capacity  by  about  25  per- 
cent over  a  six-year  period,  at  the  same 
time,  reduce  the  average  cost  of  enrichment 
by  about  ten  percent. 

Until  this  year,  the  project  has  been  given 


low  priority  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
leading  to  charges  from  Sen.  Albert  Gore  (D- 
Tenn.),  a  member  of  the  joint  committee, 
that  the  adminisuatlon  is  trying  to  weaken 
the  plants  to  help  justify  their  sale. 

"What  they  want  to  do  Is  turn  our  nuclear 
fuel  facilities  into  a  shambles  by  refusing 
to  make  Improvements,"  Gore  said.  "Then 
they'll  say  that  private  enterprise  must  be 
brought  in  to  Improve  things." 

A  high  Budget  Bureau  official  said  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  found  It  "Impru- 
dent to  build  to  capacity  on  estimates  alone." 
He  said,  however,  that  the  needs  for  nuclear 
power  are  such  that  a  decision  probably 
should  be  made  on  support  of  the  Cascade 
program  for  the  year  beglrining  next  July  1. 

Even  If  Implemented,  the  improvement 
program  will  add  only  enough  capacity  to 
meet  needs  for  two  more  years,  by  current 
estimates.  By  1980,  a  new  $1  billion  diffusion 
plant  win  be  needed — and  a  decision  on 
whether  to  build  that  plant  must  come  by 
1974  to  Insure  operation  by  1980. 

Several  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
have  been  looking  for  alternative  ways  to  cut 
back  on  the  demands  for  enrichment  In  or- 
der to  avoid  rnfti^tng  such  overwhelming  ex- 
penditures. Among  the  poeslbllities : 

Licensing  a  foreign  nation  or  consortium 
to  build  and  operate  Its  own  enrichment 
plant.  Nearly  half  the  work  now  done  In  the 
three  UJ3.  plants  U  for  foreign  countries. 

Increasing  the  efficiency  with  which  nu- 
clear fuel  is  used.  For  some  years  the  AEC 
has  been  doing  research  on  a  "fast  breeder 
reactor"  that  might  create  great  quantities 
of  Plutonium — a  valuable  nuclear  fuel  not 
yet  feasible  for  electricity — while  burning 
U-235. 

Developing  a  new  "centrifuge  process"  for 
enriching  uranium  that  would  end  total  re- 
liance on  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants.  The 
centrifuge  would  entail  much  smaller  capi- 
tal costs  than  the  diffusion  process. 

While  the  huge  size  of  the  three  diffusion 
plants  limits  potential  buyers  to  the  very 
richest  corporations,  the  centrifuge  might 
be  purchased  and  operated  by  a  number  of 
smaller  companies.  But  it,  like  the  fast 
breeder  reactor.  Is  stlU  far  from  commercial 
leaslbUlty. 

A  bipartisan  alliance  of  legislators,  many 
of  them  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  fears  that  If  the  plants  are 
sold,  only  the  giant  oil  companies — fortified 
by  such  financial  advantages  as  the  depletion 
allowance  and  Import  quotas — will  have  the 
resources  to  buy  them. 

Committee  member  George  L.  Aiken,  a  Ver- 
mont Republican,  believes  that  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  plants  is  a  political  favor  to  the 
petroleum  Industry. 

"The  President  probably  feels  Indebted  to 
those  who  helped  elect  him,"  Aiken  told  The 
Washington  Post. 

The  economic  stakes  for  consumers  are 
huge.  Testifying  last  year  before  the  Joint 
Committee.  Philip  Sporn,  retired  president  of 
the  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  the  nation's 
largest  utility  holding  company,  estimated 
that  private  ownership  of  the  plants  would 
cause  an  Increase  of  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
in  the  total  cost  of  nuclear  fuel. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  said  that  by  the  1980s,  when  nu- 
clear fuel  may  account  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  generated  electricity,  such  an  In- 
crease would  cost  the  American  public  11 
billion  a  year  In  higher  electric  blUs,  and 
perhaps  more.  If  the  fossil  fuels  raise  their 
prices  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  com- 
petition from  nuclear  fuel. 

Sen.  Aiken  said  that  sale  of  the  plants 
would  be  "the  most  advanced  step  toward 
private  control  of  the  Nation  that  has  ever 
occurred. 

"When  you  contrrt  energy — and  oU  In- 
terests now  control  coal  and  are  on  thrir  way 
to  controlling  nuclear  fuel — then  you  con- 
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trol  the  Nation,"  Aiken  said.  "I  see  this  as  a 
very  sertoua  threat  to  political  democracy." 

Today  there  are  several  sources  of  energy, 
although  their  control  Is  quickly  consoUdat- 
ing  Some  power  plants  are  even  designed  to 
switch  from  coal  to  oil  or  natural  gas  de- 
pending on  which  bids  lower  on  fuel  con- 
tracts But  manv  utility  companies  fear  that 
m  the  near  future,  when  they  shop  around 
for  fuel  they  will  find  only  one  store. 

Twenty  years  from  now  nuclear  power — 
today  only  an  Infant  In  electrical  genera- 
tion—will l>e  a  powerful  force,  providing 
more  than  half  of  all  American  electricity 
and  therefore  creating  the  competitive  yard- 
stick by  which  other  fuels  will  be  sold. 

Decisions  made  In  Congress  and  the  White 
House  in  the  next  few  years  wlU  determine 
whether  It  will  be  a  vigorous  competitor  or  a 
silent  partner  to  the  present  fuels. 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  24,  19701 

Elsctricttt  for  thk  PtrrtTM— n:   UxiLrriKS 

Turn  to  the  Atom  as  Cost  or  Fossil  Pcel 

(By  Thomas  OTode) 

•V^Tien  it  comes  to  generating  electricity. 
King  Coal  Is  losing  power:  the  heir  apparent 
Is  uranium. 

The  evidence  Is  nowhere  more  convincing 
than  at  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 
That  mammoth  electric  utility  Is  located  In 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  coal  country,  but 
It  Is  building  three  of  the  world's  largest 
atomic  power  plants. 

"The  cotintry's  private  utilities  figured 
that  If  TVA  thought  the  atom  could  compete 
with  coal."  White  House  energy  adviser 
David  Freeman  said  recently  "then  by  God 
there  must  be  something  to  nuclear  power 
after  all. 

The  turn  to  atomic  power  comes  at  a 
crucial  time.  In  many  cities  there  Is  already 
a  power  shortage  and  in  the  next  80  years 
the  naUonal  demajid  Is  expected  to  double. 
At  the  same  time  the  conventional  fuels — 
coal,  on  and  gas — are  rapidly  Increasing  In 
coet.  Measures  against  pollution  will  make 
them  more  costly  still. 

There  are  only  16  atomic  plants  generating 
electricity  in  the  United  Statee  now,  but  98 
additional  nuclear  power  plants  are  being 
built  or  are  in  the  active  design  stage. 

What's  more.  80  per  cent  of  these  new 
atomic  plants  are  what  utility  men  call 
"big."  iriants  able  to  deliver  more  than 
750.000  kilowatts  apiece.  Scattered  about  27 
states  and  Puerto  Rico,  these  98  plants 
represent  an  Investment  of  almost  $22  billion 
and  an  electrical  output  of  almost  90  million 
kilowatts,  which  Is  as  much  electricity  as 
the  enUre  country  generated  15  years  ago. 

While  TVA's  decision  to  go  atomic  may 
have  triggered  It,  there  la  far  more  to  the 
sudden  boom  In  nuclear  power. 

Flrsrt  Is  the  frulUon  of  postwar  atomic 
research.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Navy  have  spent  almost  (S  billion 
in  the  past  20  years  to  develop  nuclear 
power,  and  these  expenditures  have  begun  to 
pay  off  in  terms  of  accumulated  experience 
and  understanding. 

"We've  put  nuclear  reactors  Into  98  sub- 
marines and  we  have  17  years  experience  op- 
erating four  commercial  atomic  power 
plants."  said  John  Simpson,  president  of 
Westinghouse  Power  Systems  Co.,  which  has 
woo  more  than  a  third  of  the  new  atomic 
orders.  "BeUeve  me.  it's  helped  us." 

Something  that  has  helped  at  least  as 
much  la  the  steady  rise  in  the  prices  of 
coal  and  oil,  the  atom's  two  toughest  foes 
in  the  struggle  for  electric  power  dollars. 

While  the  cost  of  enriched  uranium  has 
barely  budged,  crtl  (used  In  nine  per  cent 
of  toiday's  U.S.  power  plants)  has  risen  SO 
per  cent  In  price  the  last  five  years  to  about 
40  cents  per  million  BTU's  of  energy,  twice 
that  of  tiranium's. 


Many  cities  have  also  passed  anti-pollu- 
tion laws  requiring  utilities  to  bum  only 
low-sulphur  oil,  which  costs  more  than  con- 
ventional heating  oils  that  contaminate  the 
air  with  sulphur  dioxide. 

"We  burn  oil  In  seven  of  our  plants,"  says 
John  Kemper  manager  of  engineering  for 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  "Turning  to  low- 
sulphur  oil  in  these  plants  increases  oiir 
fuel  bill  by  JIO  million  a  year." 

More  lmp<»tant  is  what  happened  to  coal, 
which  heats  steam  for  58  per  cent  of  the 
electric  power  plants  In  the  U.S. 

Coal  Is  now  scarce,  partly  because  of  labor 
troubles,  partly  because  of  productivity  de- 
clines and  partly  because  of  rail  car  short- 
ages. A  survey  taken  last  spring  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commiseion  found  coal  short- 
ages at  more  than  half  the  power  companies 
surveyed.  Including  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Co.,  Chicago's  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Coal's  price  Is  climbing  even  faster  than 
oil's.  Duke  Power  Co.  President  W.  B.  Mc- 
Oulre  said  recently  the  utility's  coal  cost 
rose  from  28  cents  per  million  BTU  in  1968 
to  30  cents  in  1969,  to  35  cents  last  March, 
to  38  cents  a  month  later  and  will  reach  42 
cento  before  the  end  of  1970. 

"We're  in  an  era  of  high  fuel  costs,"  Mc- 
Gulre  told  the  North  Carolina  Utilities  Com- 
mission two  months  ago,  "and  we  will  be 
until  this  company  can  convert  to  atom- 
powered  fuel." 

Despite  such  strong  endorsements,  the 
new  atomic  power  Industry  is  having  ex- 
cruciating growing  pains. 

One  reason  is  that  atomic  power  has  spe- 
cial costs  that  are  getting  more  expensive 
every  day.  It's  true  that  uranium,  the  nu- 
clear fuel,  costs  less  than  coal  and  oil.  But 
the  costs  of  constructing  atomic  power 
plants  are  almost  50  per  cent  higher  than 
fossil  fuel  plant  costs. 

While  general  construction  costo  were 
climbing  60  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years, 
atomic  power  planto  were  doubling  In  price, 
to  1220  a  kilowatt  compared  to  (160  for 
plants  using  coal. 

A  striking  example  of  escalating  atomic 
costs  is  the  pair  of  million  kilowatt  nuclear 
plants  being  built  at  Peach  Bottom,  Pa.,  by 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  They  will  cost  $400 
million  apiece,  an  unthinkable  price  10 
years  ago. 

"There  are  many  reasons  foe  this,  includ- 
ing the  fact  that  we  spend  twice  as  much 
time  engineering  atomic  power  planto."  said 
Howard  M.  Wlnterson.  vice  president  of  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Co.,  one  of  the  nation's 
four  major  atomic  equipment  suppliers. 
"Why,  we  spend  $1  million  a  year  on  rent  for 
a  computer  that  does  nothing  but  compute 
specifications  for  nuclear  reactor  vessels." 

Strikes  and  shortages  of  skilled  labor  ag- 
gravate the  normal  trial-and-error  of  any 
new  Industry.  These  were  made  worse  by  poor 
planning  by  electric  companies.  In  one  re- 
cent 30-month  period,  utilities  overwhelmed 
the  four  major  suppliers  with  60  new  orders 
for  nuclear  planto.  This  sudden  burden  was 
a  major  cause  of  construction  delays  of 
atomic  power  planto,  now  averaging  11 
months. 

Exotic  materials,  precise  design  requlre- 
mento,  and  a  new  technology  sometimes 
make  nightmares  of  construction  plans.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Oyster  Creek  plant  of  the 
Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.  at  Tom's 
River,  NJ.  Last  September  it  tegan  gener- 
ating electricity  more  than  two  years  behind 
schedule. 

To  begin  with,  the  plant's  600-ton  reactor 
vessel,  or  oontalner.  was  shipped  to  the  Oyster 
Creek  site  sooner  than  expected. 

"They  stored  it  in  the  open  salt  air  like 
it  was  a  lawn  mower,"  recalls  one  AEC  offl- 
»  clal.  "IV%  no  wonder  what  happened." 

The  AEC  man  claims  that  the  workmen 


uncrating  the  reactor  vessel  bent  Ito  Intake 
and  exhaust  nozzles.  This  took  weeks  to 
correct. 

A  second  delay  came  about  when  Inspectors 
found  cracks  in  the  welding  of  all  but  nine 
of  137  steel  sleeves  located  where  the  drive 
mechanism  for  the  control  rods  penetrates 
the  pressiu-e  vessel.  The  AEC  Is  convinced 
the  cracks  came  from  the  corrosion  of  sea 
air.  In  any  case,  it  took  a  year  to  coat  the 
tubes  with  a  more  protective  alloy. 

Next  came  what  one  observer  called  the 
"case  of  the  vanishing  records." 

Houston's  Alloy  Tube  &  Pipe  Corp.  had 
supplied  stainless  steel  pipe  for  the  Oyster 
Creek  plant  Just  before  the  Texas  firm  merged 
with  Ohio's  Armoo  Steel  Co.  In  the  course 
of  the  merger,  the  records  of  the  pipe's  pro- 
duction and  testing  were  either  lost  or 
mislaid. 

Since  the  AEC  demands  rigid  testing  of  all 
atomic  plant  parts  and  documentary  proof 
of  the  testing,  It  Insisted  on  records  for  the 
pipe.  This  meant  new  tests.  By  this  time 
the  piping  was  alread.-  installed  at  Oyster 
Creek.  So  the  stainless  steel  pipes  had  to  be 
removed  and  retested,  delaying  Oyster  Creek's 
start-up  another  10  weeks. 

The  resulto  of  delays  like  these  are  not 
soothing  for  utility  men  to  contemplate. 
Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light,  while  waiting 
for  Oyster  Creek  to  start  producing  cheap 
nuclear  power,  bad  to  spend  $60,000  a  day 
buying  power  from  Ito  neighbors  at  twice 
what  Oyster  Creek  power  was  supposed  to 
cost. 

Watching  debacles  like  Oyster  Creek  from 
afar,  many  utilities  have  either  held  off  on 
buying  atomic  planto  or  have  cancelled  plans 
to  build  them.  The  AEC  admlto  that  so  far 
this  year  six  electric  power  companies 
dropped  plans  for  atomic  power.  The  com- 
mission expecto  one  or  two  more  to  follow 
suit  before  the  year  Is  out. 

Other  firms  hedged  their  beto  by  installing 
excess  fossil  fuel  capacity  while  waiting  for 
their  nuclear  planto  to  be  built. 

"We  decided  we  couldnt  count  on  the 
nuclear  planto  coming  In  on  time"  said 
Donald  C.  Cook,  president  of  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.  "None  ever  had,  so  we're 
building  enough  fossil  capacity  so  that  even 
If  they  never  come  In  we'll  have  enough 
energy.  All  we  want  our  customers  to  know 
Is  that  when  they  press  the  switch  they'll 
have  enough  power." 

What  worries  power  experto  the  most 
about  nuclear  planto  Is  their  complexity  and 
the  overwhelming  need  to  keep  them  com- 
pletely safe.  These  two  requiremento  have 
forced  numerous  shutdowns  of  atomic  planto 
In  the  last  few  years. 

A  typical  complex  Incident  occtirred  a  few 
years  ago  when  nickel-plated  sllver-cadmlum 
control  rods  In  a  reactor  corroded,  flooding 
the  reactor  core  with  contaminating  sliver 
from  the  Insldes  of  the  rods. 

"The  plant  operator  had  to  scrap  $750,000 
of  c»re  parto,"  said  A.  Nelson  Tardiff  of  the 
AEC's  Division  of  Reactor  Development,  "The 
plant  was  contaminated  with  silver  and  the 
accumulated  downtime  to  effect  clean-up 
amounted  to  two  months." 

In  1968,  all  of  the  11  atomic  power  planto 
then  operating  were  shut  down  from  time 
to  time  for  minor  repairs.  Five  of  them  were 
closed  for  a  total  of  27  months  because  of 
maJ(X'  break-downs.  The  22,000  kUowatt 
plant  at  Bk  River,  Minn,  was  shut  down  In 
February  1968  because  of  reactor  leakage 
and  was  never  started  up  again. 

A  year  ago.  12  planto  were  In  operation  and 
enough  troubles  were  encountered  to  shut 
down  eight  of  the  planto  for  a  total  of  more 
than  30  months.  The  60.000  kilowatt  LaCrosse 
Boiling  Water  Reactor  at  Genoa,  Wise,  had 
to  be  closed  five  times  for  seven  months  due 
to  breakdowns. 
This  year,  there  are  16  planto  In  opera- 
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tlon  and  so  far  there  have  been  three  major 
shutdowns. 

Jersey  Central's  Oyster  Creek  plant  was 
closed  from  Apr.  19  to  May  22  when  the 
hydraulic  seals  In  the  drive  mechanisms  of 
six  control  rods  failed.  Niagara  Mohawk's 
Nine  Mile  Point  plant  was  closed  Mar.  30 
by  three  cracked  parto  In  a  fxirnace  and  not 
reopened  until  July  12. 

Most  recently,  Consolidated  Edison's  In- 
dian Point  plant  was  closed  May  20  by  a 
broken  thermal  sleeve  in  a  nozzle  connection 
In  the  primary  cooling  system  and  by  cracks 
in  a  nearby  pipe.  At  the  earliest.  Con  Ed 
hopes  to  have  the  plant  back  generating 
power  sometime  in  September. 

"We're  dealing  with  an  Infant  technology," 
says  Milton  Shaw,  director  of  the  AEC's 
Division  of  Reactor  Development.  "I  know 
the  utilities  assimied  that  nuclear  power 
brought  with  It  Inherent  Imperfection,  but 
this  business  is  a  tough  one." 

It's  been  very  tough  on  the  companies  In 
the  business  of  nuclear  supply,  the  firms 
that  make  and  deliver  the  reactor  vessels, 
the  nuclear  fuel  elemento,  the  valves,  pipes 
and  turbines  that  make  up  an  atomic  steam 
supply  system. 

Fewer  than  half  the  firms  that  started  out 
In  the  atomic  power  business  are  still  in. 
The  dropouto  include  such  well-to-do  glante 
as  Poster  Wheeler  Corp.,  American  Machine 
ft  Foundry  Co.  and  AlUs-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 

The  main  reason  such  firms  have  dropped 
out  of  nuclear  power  is  the  red  ink  that  has 
bathed  the  entire  Industry  for  the  last  15 
years. 

One  firm.  Combustion  Engineering,  fig- 
ures it  has  spent  $60  million  on  nuclear 
research  and  development,  none  of  which 
it  has  recovered  through  profito.  Westing- 
house's  John  Simpson  says  his  firm  has  spent 
over  $100  million  on  atomic  R&D,  but 
thinks  Westinghouse  might  turn  a  profit 
this  year  for  the  first  time. 

"We'll  be  the  only  ones  to  do  so,"  he  says. 

General  Electric  has  probably  lost  the 
most  money  on  atomic  power,  but  part  of 
ito  losses  might  have  come  from  the  deals 
It  struck  In  the  early  19e0's  attempting  to 
launch  the  atomic  industry.  By  one  account, 
GE  lost  more  than  $100  million  on  the  Dres- 
den atomic  planto  It  built  for  Common- 
wealth Edison  and  an  estimated  $50  million 
on  the  Oyster  Creek  plant  It  put  up  for 
Jersey  Central. 

The  company  that  has  suffered  the  most 
in  atomic  power  has  been  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Co.,  which  a  year  ago  admitted  that  It  was 
behind  schedule  on  every  one  of  the  28  nu- 
clear pressure  vessels  it  was  putting  together 
In  Ite  Mount  Vernon.  Ind.  works.  The  result- 
ing losses  sank  profito  too  low  last  year  to 
cover  the  dividend.  A  vice  president  of  the 
oomptany  committed  suicide. 

Despite  the  losses  and  the  suffering,  the 
companies  that  make  up  the  atomic  Industry 
see  a  bright  future  for  nuclear  power. 

"I  think  we  all  feel  the  future  Is  nuclear," 
says  Combustion  Engineering's  Howard  Wln- 
terson. "We've  had  some  discouraging  years, 
but  our  costo  should  begin  to  level  off  and 
when  that  happens  atomic  power  will  be  in 
a  better  over  all  competitive  position  than 
coal  and  oil." 

Westtnghouse's  John  Simpson  said  a  re- 
cently completed  study  of  fuel  prices  has 
led  his  company  to  predict  a  steady  decline 
in  atomic  fuel  costo  to  about  17  cento  per 
million  BTU  by  1980  and  a  rise  In  the  cost  of 
coal  to  about  45  cento  per  million  BTU. 

Utility  experto  are  also  convinced  that  pol- 
lution laws  will  drive  more  power  companies 
away  from  coal  and  oil,  even  the  relatively 
clean  low-sulphur  forms  of  both.  Only  last 
month,  Los  Angeles  County  Judge  Bernard  S. 
Jefferson  turned  down  a  utility's  appeal  of 
a  Los  Angeles  County  ban  on  a  new  oil-fired 
plant  It  wanted  to  build  at  Playa  del  Rey. 

"We're  converting  energy  and  no  matter 


how  you  do  It  there's  an  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment," says  Philadelphia  Electric's  John 
Kemper.  "We  feel  the  nuclear  plant  is  the 
cleanest  way  to  do  It" 

Though  it  electrifies  only  about  4  per  cent 
of  the  power  lines  in  the  U.S.  today,  atomic 
power  is  destined  to  toke  on  an  ever  larger 
role  in  power  generation. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  expecto 
that  by  1980  atomic  power  planto  will  be  gen- 
erating 180  million  kilowatto  of  electricity  In 
the  U.S.  Most  experto  don't  think  it  will  get 
that  high,  but  most  of  them  agree  that  at 
least  130  million  kilowatto  will  be  nuclear 
by  1980,  which  will  still  be  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  U.S.  total  in  10  years. 

The  AEC  also  believes  that  half  the  new 
electric  power  planto  being  ordered  by  utili- 
ties In  1980  will  be  nuclear,  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  orders  in  1990  will  be  nuclear  and  that 
by  the  year  2000  nuclear's  share  of  new  orders 
will  be  90  per  cent. 

If  this  happens,  half  the  electric  generat- 
ing capacity  of  the  country  will  be  nuclear  by 
1990  and  almost  60  per  cent  by  2000.  There 
wUl  be  450  atomic  power  planto  in  the  coun- 
try by  1990  and  950  by  the  year  2000,  gener- 
ating more  than  1.1  blUlon  kilowatto  of  elec- 
tricity. 

"I  dont  see  how  it  can  turn  out  any  other 
way,"  says  the  AEC's  Milton  Shaw.  "Coal  and 
oil  prices  are  going  to  keep  going  up,  and 
there  seems  no  way  of  getting  the  sulphtir 
out  of  them  to  anybody's  satisfaction.  Atomic 
power  is  the  only  answer." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  jrield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  his  associates  have  introduced  this 
resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  of 
the  coal  business.  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  also  include  all  forms  of  energy  in 
order  to  be  successful. 

I  read,  I  believe  this  morning,  that  the 
price  of  coal  at  the  mine  might  increase 
50  percent  in  a  year.  It  has  already  in- 
creased more  than  that  up  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country.  The  coal  that 
cost  $5.50  a  ton  at  the  mine  in  January 
is  now  $8.50  per  ton.  When  we  add  to 
that  the  increased  cost  of  transportation, 
it  is  nearer  75  percent,  in  the  past  6 
months. 

I  was  quite  disturbed  a  few  years  ago, 
when  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
frankly  stated  that  12  to  14  companies 
could  well  take  care  of  all  the  energy  re- 
quired in  the  United  States. 

That  was.  of  course,  the  first  indica- 
tion we  had  that  a  monopoly  was  being 
planned.  But  they  have  gone  on  from 
there.  It  is  true  that  oil  companies  have 
gone  into  other  sources  of  energy  in  a 
big  way.  I  think  that  the  latest  announce- 
ment was  the  aimouncement  of  Jersey 
Nuclear,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey,  that  It  had  entered  into  a 
$70  million  contract  to  furnish  energy 
fuel  for  a  nuclear  powerplant.  Of  course, 
they  are  not  off  on  a  wild  goose  chase. 
They  know  that  nuclear  powerplants  are 
practical,  that  they  are  a  necessity,  and 
they  intend  to  control  them. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  distrib- 
uting systems  in  the  coimtry  came  before 
our  committee  one  day  and  stated  that 
he  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
three  Government-owned  gaseous  diffu- 
sion plants  which  now  produce  fuel  for 


the  nuclear  energy  plants  in  this  coun- 
try. He  said,  "If  they  control  our  fuel, 
they  will  control  us."  This  was  the  head 
of  one  of  the  biggest  electrical  distribu- 
tion systems  in  the  United  States. 

What  disturbs  me  most  is  the  extreme 
vigor  and  energy  that  these  people  put 
into  any  effort  to  put  them  under  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States.  They 
apparently  are  determined  to  make  every 
possible  e£Fort  to  avoid  coming  imder  the 
antitrust  laws. 

I  hope,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixorr),  that 
the  study  will  include  other  energy 
sources.  There  is  without  doubt  a  de- 
termined effort  made  by  this  group 
which  would  seek  control  of  the  energy 
supply  of  the  United  States.  That  indeed 
means  control  over  the  economy  and 
over  the  security  and  over  other  opera- 
tions of  a  democracy. 

I  think  we  have  to  face  it  and  see  to  it 
that  these  people  do  not  accomplish 
what  they  apparently  hope  to  do.  They 
have  the  money  to  develop  power.  We 
need  to  have  power  developed,  but  it 
should  be  developed  under  rules  and 
regulations.  Particularly,  the  antitrust 
laws  should  apply. 

I  have  no  objection  to  big  business  or 
big  oil  companies  going  into  the  nuclear 
power  business  but  I  am  decidedly  op- 
posed to  giving  them  advantages,  legis- 
lative or  otherwise,  which  could  lead  to  a 
monopoly  over  the  bloodstream  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  matter. 

The  shortage  of  coal  is  becoming  an 
acute  problem  in  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Institutions, 
industries,  and  utilities  are  quite  seri- 
ously affected. 

There  is  a  shortage,  I  recall,  in  one 
utiUty  that  serves  a  large  portion  of  my 
State.  They  are  deeply  concerned. 

It  is  my  thinking  that  this  investiga- 
tion will  be  most  helpful.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  result  in  more  coal  being 
made  available  to  the  utilities,  industries, 
and  institutions  throughout  the  country. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  larger  portion  of 
our  coal  is  now  going  to  Japan.  The  facts 
show  this.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  offered  a  larger  price  than  is 
paid  locally.  Therefore,  the  coal  Is  being 
shipped  abroad. 

It  is  possible  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Export-Impwrt  Act  might  be  invoked.  At 
any  rate,  this  investigation  should  be 
made.  I  feel  that  it  will  result  in  a  great 
betterment  of  the  situation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  has  expressed  before 
his  concern  about  the  shortages  that 
exist  in  his  own  State. 

In  introducing  this  resolution.  I  reo- 
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ognize  that  there  will  be  much  study  and 
investigaUon.  The  results  may  not  show 
up  immediately  or  quicldy.  But  I  hope 
that,  by  introducing  the  resolution  and 
oringing  it  before  the  Senate  again,  we 
can  have  a  discussion  in  the  Senate  and 
search  out  ways  that  would  be  helpful 
in  the  present  situation. 

I  think  we  should  use  our  influence, 
such  as  it  is.  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  secure  better  procedures  in  the  re- 
lease and  routing  of  cars  which  could 
be  of  immediate  help. 

I  think  that  some  action  by  the  Anti- 
monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  resume  Its 
hearings— and  I  understand  that  they 
will  do  so — could  have  some  effect  upon 
the  concentration  of  power  over  com- 
petitive fuels. 

I  think  that  many  things  could  be 
done.  I  intend  to  press  this  matter  and 
urge  at  least  a  right-of-way  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  any 
other  means  to  secure  better  use  and 
routings  of  the  available  coal  cars  which 
we  used  to  call  gondolas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  matter  the 
Senator  brought  up.  I  commend  him 
for  this.  I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  he 
commenced  his  remarks,  and  I  have  not 
heard  all  of  them.  I  do  understand, 
though,  that  the  Senator  is  introducing 
a  resolution. 

Mr  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  very  happy  if  the  Senator  would 
permit  me  to  join  in  cosponsorship  of  the 
resolution. 

I  might  state  that  we  are  very  much 
interested  in  this  matter  in  Alabama  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  power  in 
the  State  of  Alabama.  Furthermore,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  which  serves  our  area.  Is.  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  biggest  buyer 
and  user  of  coal  in  the  world. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  that  that  was  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Wagner  about  3  weeks  ago  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  He  claimed 
it  was  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  their 
power  and  also  explained  why  it  was  nec- 
essary for  their  self-authorization  fi- 
nancing to  be  increased.  That  caused  me 
to  introduce  the  resolution. 

He  told  me  and  told  the  committee 
their  reserve  of  coal  was  about  3  months. 
And  there  was  less  than  a  week's  supply. 
They  can  hardly  contract  for  coal,  even 
though  coal  is  selling  for  $10  and  $15  a 
ton  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  is  the  reserve  dangerously  low,  and 
it  is.  but  they  simply  carmot  find  the 
coal.  Tliey  cannot  get  it. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
this  for  some  time,  and  I  have  made  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  floor  several  times 
with  reference  to  the  threat  of  a  power 
shortage  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  in  the  eastern  seaboard. 

1  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that  down 
our  way  we  were  rather  secure  because 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Then 


we  had  this  impossible  situation  involv- 
ing the  getting  of  coal.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  started  a  couple  of 
years  ago  to  build  the  world's  largest 
nuclear  powerplant  not  very  far  from  my 
home.  Originally  it  was  their  plan  that 
the  generator  would  go  into  operation  on 
October  1  of  this  year. 

Now  it  has  to  be  postponed  and  it 
seems  it  wUl  be  1972  before  that  plant 
can  come  in  and  produce  the  power  they 
had  looked  forward  to  so  much  for  sup- 
plementing the  power  they  get  from  the 
dams  and  steamplants  throughout  the 
whole  area. 

I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production.  This  mat- 
ter of  power  shortage  came  to  my  atten- 
tion 6  or  8  mouths  ago  and  I  have  com- 
mented on  it  several  times. 

I  understand  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
to  some  extent  we  will  have  a  power 
shortage  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
probably  not  more  than  a  brownout  or  a 
lowering  of  voltage,  but  it  will  be  a  short- 
age of  power  that  otherwise  we  would 
want,  we  would  need,  and  that  we  would 
use.  I  understand  there  is  plenty  of  coal 
in  the  ground. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Plenty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  a  matter  of 
getting  it  out.  It  is  a  matter  of  getting 
the  smaller  mines  back  into  operation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
and  I  predicted  what  would  happen  if 
we  closed  them.  They  are  now  stripping 
coal,  with  all  the  awful  effects  of  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  joined  the  Sen- 
ator in  that  protest  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  small  mines.  But  we  must  do 
something  to  get  the  ooal  coming  out  of 
the  groimd. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  taking  this 
step. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MAcmjsoN)  said  something  should 
be  done  in  the  next  year  or  15  months, 
if  the  record  will  bear  me  out.  The  only 
point  I  really  make,  and  I  know  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  agrees  in  regard  to 
this  resolution,  is  that  time  is  truly  of  the 
essence.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
this  at  all. 

I  met  with  a  group  of  people  not  long 
ago  in  western  Kentucky.  They  had  just 
secured  a  major  industry.  They  wanted 
to  know  what  they  could  do  to  develop 
more.  The  first  thing  I  said  was  that  a 
complete  survey  should  be  made  of  their 
potential  for  electric  power  in  the  im- 
mediate future  because  they  might  find 
themselves  making  a  tremendous  com- 
munity investment  for  more  industrial 
development  and  then  find  they  could 
not  have  it  because  the  source  of  energy 
Is  not  there. 

I  It  was  not  too  long  ago  in  another 
facility  In  western  Kentucky  we  had  to 
make  arrangements  to  cross  grid  and 


bring  in  electricity  from  southern  In- 
diana so  we  could  keep  a  plant  in  exist- 
ence until  a  present  facility  is  enlarged 
enough  to  produce  adequate  power. 

As  we  develop  this  resolution  and  de- 
bate on  it  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate. 
the  one  thing  we  should  make  absolutely 
sure  of  is  that  time  is  absolutely  of  the 
essence  for  the  people  of  this  country  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  we  can  do  something  about  this 
matter. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  {H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  861:  THE  PROXMIRE-MATHTAS 
AMENDMENT  TO  LIMIT  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  MILI- 
TARY SPENDING  TO  $66  BILLION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Ijehalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton).  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McCjovern),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe).  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  would  limit,  or  place  a 
ceiling  on.  fiscal  year  1971  military 
spending.  The  amendment  we  are  jointly 
introducing  puts  that  ceiling  for  mili- 
tary spending  for  Department  of  Defense 
military  functions  at  $66  billion. 

A  $S   BILLION   REDUCTION   IN   SPENDING 

This  is  a  reduction  of  $5  billion  or 
about  7  percent  from  the  proposed  mili- 
tary spending  outlays  in  the  budget  of 
just  over  $71  billion. 

The  limitation  applies  to  virtually  all 
military  spending — procurement,  man- 
power, and  other  items — except  for  for- 
eign military  assistance,  military  spend- 
ing by  the  Atomic  Commission,  and  some 
defense  related  activities  such  as  stock- 
piling and  selective  service.  It  applies 
specifically  to  those  items  found  on  page 
82  of  the  President's  budget  imder  "De- 
partment of  Defense — Military."  The 
term  "military  functions"  is  a  term  of 
art  which  has  a  specific  meaning  to  the 
Pentagon  and  those  involved  in  the  mili- 
tary budget. 

PERCENTAGE    CXTT    SAME    AS    SENATE    ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  ceiling  of  $66  billion  is  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  below  the  $71.2  billion 
proposed  in  the  budget.  It  is  a  reduction 
of  almost  the  same  percentage  that  the 
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Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  cut 
the  $20.5  billion  military  authorization 
bill.  It  therefore  carries  over  the  same 
percentage  cut  to  overall  military  spend- 
ing that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee cut  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization. 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  DETERMINES  SPECIFIC  CUTS 

The  determtoation  of  where  to  make 
the  specific  cuts  is  left  to  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Studies 
by  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law.  Congressional  Quarterly 
magazine,  former  Budget  Director 
Charles  Schultze.  Mr.  Robert  Benson, 
who  served  in  the  office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
numerous  hearings  and  studies  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  have  pin- 
pointed specific  area  after  specific  area 
where  cuts  in  procurement,  manpower. 
and  activities  could  be  made.  The  esti- 
mates in  general  rim  from  $10  to  $14 
billion  depending  upon  the  specific 
assumptions  which  one  makes.  Our  pro- 
posed limitation  on  overall  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1971  of  slightly  more  than  $5 
billion  is  a  very  modest  proposal.  While 
we  have  proposed  area  after  area  where 
cuts  could  be  made,  we  have  deliberately 
left  the  precise  cuts  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
possibly  object  about  this.  Every  time  we 
have  offered  a  particular  cut.  we  are 
told  that  the  experts  know  more  than 
we  do,  that  we  should  not  usurp  their 
prerogatives,  and  that  the  specific  pro- 
posal has  been  gone  over  very  care- 
fully. We.  therefore,  have  taken  the  mil- 
itary at  its  word  and  specifically  pro- 
posed that  they  determine  the  priorities 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

NUMEROUS  PRECEDENTS 

There  are  numerous  precedents  for 
general  cuts  or  limitations  on  spending 
for  both  military  and  civilian  programs. 
There  should  be  no  great  principle  which 
would  prevent  any  Senator  from  voting 
for  this  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  general  cut.  I  say  that  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Members  of 
the  Senate,  many  of  them  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, have  indeed  voted  for  general  cuts 
or  to  place  a  ceiling  on  spending  in  re- 
cent times. 

On  June  29.  1970.  some  29  Members 
of  the  Senate  voted  to  place  a  ceiling 
on  expenditures  through  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams). 

On  February  27.  1970.  a  majority  of 
Senators  voting,  namely  by  a  vote  of 
45  to  40.  voted  for  a  2  percent  reduction 
in  the  HEW-Labor  bil!. 

On  April  19.  1968,  the  Senate  voted 
45  to  42  for  a  3  percent  reduction  in  the 
military  procurement  authorisation  bill. 

The  preiious  day,  April  18,  1968,  28 
Senators  voted  for  a  $500  million  re- 
duction in  the  military  procurement  bill. 
Anyone  who  argues  against  this  amend- 
ment on  groimds  of  procedure  or  prece- 
dent should  realize  that  similar  limita- 
tions or  cuts  have  been  proposed  and 
adopted  by  Senators  in  the  very  recent 
past.  The  precedents  are  legion. 

WHERE   CUTS   COULD   BE    MADE 

While  the  amendment  does  not  propose 
specific  items  where  cuts  should  be  made, 
a  thoroughly  documented  case  can  be 


made  that  cuts  in  the  order  of  $10  to 
$14  biUion  could  be  made.  Among  the 
areas  where  the  Pentagon  could  effect  the 
limitations  are  these: 

PROCUREMENT 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  re- 
ported that  the  overruns  on  38  major 
weapons  systems  amount  to  $23  billion. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $3  billion  in  9 
months.  This  area  must  be  reformed. 
A  limitation  in  spending  would  make  re- 
forms much  easier  to  institute. 

Only  last  week  Secretary  Packard  told 
an  audience  on  the  west  coast: 

PranWy ...  In  Defense  Procurement  we 
have  a  real  mess  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Fitzhugh,  on  the  release  of 
his  report,  said  at  a  press  conference: 

Defense  Department's  policies  have  con- 
tributed to  serious  cost  overriins.  schedule 
slippage,  and  performance  deficiencies. 

OVERSEAS  BASES 

We  have  some  429  major  and  almost 
3.000  minor  bases  scattered  in  30  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  Many  of  these 
are  redundant.  The  initial  purposes  for 
which  they  were  obtained  have  long  been 
forgotten. 

SHIFT      FROM      TWO-PLUS      TO      ONE-PLTJS      WAE 
STRATEGY 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  annoimced  that  we  have 
now  shifted  from  the  strategic  i>osture  of 
providing  the  forces  capable  of  fighting 
two  major  wars  and  one  minor  war  at  one 
time  to  a  policy  of  providing  the  forces 
to  cope  with  one  major  and  one  minor 
war.  Former  Budget  Director  Charles 
Schultze  has  testified  that  the  costs  for 
the  one-plus  war  strategy  are  $14  billion 
below  those  proposed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1971  budget.  While  the  Pentagon  has  an- 
nounced the  new  poUcy.  no  reductions 
have  taken  place.  This  is  an  area  where 
large  savings  could  be  made. 

UNHOBM   ACCOTTimiTa 

The  Defense  Production  Act  just 
signed  by  the  President  includes  a  pro- 
vision which  Admiral  Rickover  estimates 
can  save  up  to  $2  billion.  While  it  will 
take  some  time  for  it  to  be  effective,  some 
savings  could  be  made. 

MANPOWEB 

Troop  reductions  in  Vietnam  and  a 
general  reduction  in  manpower  to  the 
pre-Vietnam  level  of  2.5  million  men. 
could  bring  large  reductions.  Many  be- 
lieve we  have  an  excessive  number  of 
troops  in  Europe.  Manpower  reductions 
bring  the  biggest  savings  in  costs. 

WEAPONS 

Specific  weapons  systems  could  be  cut. 
more  prototypes  could  be  built  before 
rushing  into  production,  and  a  number 
where  the  bugs  still  exist  or  where  the 
state  of  the  art  is  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced should  be  kept  in  the  research 
and  development  stage.  Among  these  are 
the  MBT  tank,  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
duplication  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
programs,  and  a  reduction  in  other  areas. 

OTHER   AREAS 

Savings  could  also  be  made  in  food 
procurement,  in  the  rotation  and  leave 
policies  of  the  forces  outside  Vietnam 
and  combat,  and  the  amounts  spent  on 
public  relations  at  the  Pentagon,  to  name 
a  few. 

Of  course,  we  have  passed  the  Percy 


amendment  which  would  effect  a  saving 
in  the  rotation  poUcies. 

ARGUMENTS   FOR   THE    $66    BILLION    CEILING 

In  light  of  our  burgeoning  domestic 
needs — for  schools,  health,  antipollution, 
to  name  a  few — we  must  shift  priorities 
from  the  military  to  the  civilian  sector. 
This  is  long  overdue. 

In  addition,  the  prospective  $10  to  $15 
bilUon  budget  deficit  means  that  no  sub- 
stantial amounts  will  be  available  to 
meet  these  needs  unless  a  major  reduc- 
tion is  made  in  military  spending. 

The  education  and  health  appropria- 
tions bills  were  vetoed  on  groimds  of  ex- 
cessive spending.  Votes  for  those  bills  or 
votes  to  override  them  can  be  more  than 
justified  on  the  ground  that  a  cut  of  $5 
billion  from  defense  outlays  vastly  offsets 
the  almost  $1  billion  increase  for  schools 
and  health.  This  would  bring  a  real  re- 
ordering of  priorities  while  remaining 
fiscally  responsible. 

Military  spending  is  nonproductive. 
Tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition  satisfy  no 
human  needs.  We  should,  therefore,  not 
spend  a  single  dollar  more  for  the  mili- 
tary than  is  absolutely  needed  to  defend 
the  country.  A  shift  from  mihtary  to 
needed  civilian  spending — and  I  empha- 
size "needed"  civilian  spending  for  It 
can  be  wasteful  too— can  satisfy  pent-up 
human  needs,  be  less  inflationary,  and 
be  far  more  productive. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  support  this  amendment  to 
place  a  $66  billion  ceiling  on  the  1971 
spending  for  military  functions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

WHY    WE    SHOULD   CUT   MILTTABY    SPENDING H 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly.  I  would  like  to  menUon,  in  this 
connection,  that  last  week  the  President 
was  briefed  by  his  budget  experts.  It  was 
widely  reported  that  the  news  he  re- 
ceived was  that  a  budget  deficit  of  as 
much  as  $10  billion  was  anticipated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  an  even  larger 
deficit,  perhaps  $15  to  $25  bUUon.  was 
possible  next  year  in  fiscal  1972. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  has  not  been 
an  increase  in  expenditures.  It  has  been 
the  huge  falloff  in  receipts  as  a  result  of 
the  deliberate  slowdown  in  the  economy 
engineered  in  Washmgton  to  fight  in- 
flation. But  the  results  have  been  con- 
tinued inflation,  a  huge  increase  in  un- 
employment, and  a  prospective  deficit  of 
$10  to  $15  billion. 

But  the  prospective  huge  budget  deficit 
caused  by  a  falloff  in  receipts  is  being 
used  to  beat  back  even  modest  requests 
for  funds  to  meet  this  country's  unmet 
domestic  needs.  It  will  be  argued  that 
there  will  be  no  money  left  for  housing, 
for  schools,  for  antipollution  efforts,  and 
other  needs.  The  administration  has  al- 
ready mounted  such  an  attack. 

Congress  is  accused  of  being  fiscally  ir- 
responsible for  adding  modest  amounts 
to  the  education  and  health  appropria- 
tion bills.  But  the  deficit  is  due  to  a  fall- 
off  in  receipts  rather  than  an  increase 
in  spending. 

The  President  has  vetoed  both  of  these 
bUls.  Schools  and  health  are  ordered  to 
bear  the  burden  for  the  policies  of  slow- 
down and  induced  unemploj-ment. 

Now  we  are  urged  to  cut  back  even 
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further  on  needed  domestic  programs, 
while  filling  every  request  for  dollars  for 
defense  and  the  Military  Establishment. 

At  the  time  the  President  vetoed  the 
school  and  health  bills,  SecreUry  Laird 
was  telling  a  press  conference  that  we 
should  not  cut  the  defense  budget  a  dol- 
lar. In  response  to  a  question  on  August 
6  about  the  $1  billion  Congressman 
Mahon  believes  that  the  defense  budget 
should  be  cut.  Secretary  Laird  had  this 
to  say: 

I'm  going  to  do  everything  that  I  can  to 
see  that  It  Isn't  (cut  by  a  bUllon  doUars). 
I  think  we  have  submitted  a  rock  bottom 
budget  this  year. 

The  message  is  very  clear.  Pull  fund- 
ing for  defense.  Veto  the  education  bill 
and  health  bills. 

This  is  just  a  foretaste  of  what  will 
come.  It  is  the  major  reason  why  we 
must  cut  the  defense  budget  this  year. 
Every  unmet  domestic  need  is  tied  to 
cutting  the  miUtary  budget.  With  a  $10 
to  $15  billion  deficit  and  a  fully  funded 
military  budget,  the  cuts  will  come  in 
schools,  health,  and  antipollution. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  case  for 
cutting  the  bloated  military  budget  is 
overwhelming.  The  only  way  we  can  meet 
these  pressing  social  needs  is  to  cut  and 
cut  hard  on  the  military  budget.  We 
should  cut  at  least  $5  billion  this  year 
from  the  proposed  $71.2  billion  for  mili- 
tary functions. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   784 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  later  In 
the  day  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  will  call  up  an  amendment  of 
which  we  are  coauthors,  the  amendment 
to  prohibit  en\ironmental  warfare.  Since 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present  when  It 
is  called  up,  I  shall  take  just  a  very  brief 
time  to  state  that  tomorrow  I  shall  pre- 
sent the  major  portions  of  my  reasoning 
In  support  of  that  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  the  Senate  act  upon  the 
amendment  en  Its  merits  individusdly, 
and  also  because  It  is  related  to  the  mes- 
sage the  President  has  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  requesting  advice  and  con- 
sent on  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925. 

Mr.  President,  many  things  are  hap- 
pening in  Vietnam  with  reference  to 
antiplant  chemicals.  Including  the  drift 
from  antichemical  operations  to  water 
supplies,  and  the  use  of  such  chemicals 
to  destroy  trees.  Looking  beyond  the  links 
between  the  ecosystem  and  the  food 
chain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
massive  application  of  antiplant  chemi- 
cals is  having  an  effect  on  the  people  In 
Vietnam.  What  effects  it  is  having  on  the 
people  in  Vietnam,  when  they  show  up  In 
the  future,  may  be  one  of  the  saddest 
chapters  in  the  epilog  on  the  war. 


THE   EQUAL  RIGHTS   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Ervdj's  Senate  Joint  Resolution  231,  de- 
signed as  a  substitute  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  would  not  improve  women's 
legal  status;  in  fact,  it  very  probably 
would  be  a  setback  If  it  were  ever  ratified. i 

In  a  letter  to  all  Senators  suggesting 
cosponsorshlp,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  explicitly 
states  that  his  amendment  would  legiti- 


matize State  schools  segregated  by  sex. 
In  two  recent  cases  the  courts  moved  to- 
ward integrating  such  Institutions  imder 
the  14th  amendment.  (Kirstein  et  al.  v. 
The  Rector  and  Visitors  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Etc..  et  al.,  EX).  Va.,  Rich- 
mond Divisicn,  Civil  No.  220-69-R,  1969; 
Margaret  de  Rivera,  on  behalf  of  her 
daughter,  Alice  de  Rivera,  v.  Leonard  J. 
Fliedner.  principal  of  Stuyvesant  High 
School,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  Bernard  E.  Dono- 
van, Superintendent  of  Schools,  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  Manhattan  County, 
00938-69.  1969.) 

There  certainly  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  ratification  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
ticai  231  would  deter  the  courts  from  pur- 
suing this  auspicious  start  toward  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  women  un- 
der the  14th  amendment. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  would, 
of  course,  prohibit  public  schools  from 
excluding  women  or  men,  and  from  ap- 
plying higher  admission  standards  to 
women. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  digress  a  mo- 
ment, since  it  may  seem  strange  to  some 
for  me  to  be  in  favor  of  this  amendment, 
to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  I 
happen  to  be  the  father  of  four  daugh- 
ters. I  have  a  yoimg  daughter  who  wants 
to  go  to  law  school. 

I  inquired  of  a  law  school  in  the  East, 
and  found  out  that  last  year  in  its  grad- 
uating class,  four  of  the  graduating  sen- 
iors were  women.  When  the  larger  law 
firms  in  the  country  went  to  that  college 
and  discussed  positions  with  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  they  discussed  posi- 
tions in  the  law  firms  in  the  United  States 
with  all  of  the  students  In  the  class  ex- 
cept those  four  women.  The  yoimg  men 
went  out  of  that  law  school,  after  pass- 
ing their  bar  examinations,  with  an  aver- 
age starting  salary  of  between  $10,000 
and  $16,000  a  year. 

While  all  of  the  four  girls  graduated 
in  the  top  10  percent  of  their  class,  the 
highest  salary  attained  by  one  of  those 
four  girls  was  $10,000.  One  became  a  legal 
secretary,  one  went  to  work  for  a  bank, 
and  two  of  them  went  to  work  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  happy  to  send 
my  daughter  to  law  school  if  the  law 
school  would  permit  me  to  pay  only  half 
the  tuition  paid  for  a  male  student,  since 
she  will  receive  only  approximately  half 
what  they  get  when  she  graduates.  But 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  231  is  patently 
unacceptable  to  everj'one  who  is  con- 
cerned with  advancing  women's  legal 
status,  and  this  is  why  I  want  to  correct 
the  record  as  to  the  effects  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  Senator  Ervin  says 
that: 

The  amendment  nullifies  all  existing  laws 
making  any  legal  distinction  whatever  be- 
tween the  respective  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  men  or  women. 

However,  nullification  is  not  the  only 
option  open  to  the  courts  in  dealing  with 
a  law  that  is  imconstitutional.  In  numer- 
ous cases  the  courts,  both  Federal  and 
State,  have  taken  other  courses  of  action. 

In  Neal  v.  Delaware.  013  U.S.  370 
(1380),  the  Supreme  Court  said: 


Beyond  question  the  adoption  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  had  the  effect,  In  law,  to 
remove  from  the  State  constitution,  or  ren- 
der inoperative,  that  provision  which  restricts 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  white  race. 

In  Levy  v.  Louisiana,  391  U.S.  68 
(1968) ,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  strike 
down  a  statute  that  had  been  interpreted 
by  the  State  supreme  court  to  exclude 
illegitimate  children  from  the  right  to 
recover  for  the  wrongful  death  of  their 
mother;  it  extended  the  right  to  the  ille- 
gitimate children. 

In  Takahashi  v.  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission. 344  U.S.  410  (1948) ,  the  Supreme 
Court  extended  to  "a  person  Ineligible 
to  citizenship"  the  right  to  a  commercial 
fishing  license.  It  did  not  strike  down 
California's  statute  governing  issuance 
of  such  licenses. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  give  great  weight  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  Interpreting  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  and  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
ponents is  clearly  not  to  nullify  all  laws 
distinguishing  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Antieau  in  "Modern  Constitutional 
Law"  says: 

In  the  construction  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  the  intention  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  particular  clause  should  be  as- 
certained, if  possible,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  many  times  endeavored  to  do  this. 

Comparably,  in  construing  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  it  is  necessary  to  discover. 
If  possible,  what  was  said  in  the  Congress 
that  proposed  the  amendment,  niustratlvely. 
In  seeking  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  often  had  recourse  to  the  statements 
made  In  the  Congress  that  proposed  this 
amendment. 

Utterances  of  Congressmen  who  proposed 
the  amendments,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
most  responsible  in  the  convention  or  the 
Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  proposal  are 
especially  respected,  as  witness  the  tradi- 
tional consideration  given  to  James  Madi- 
son's views  on  the  first  amendment  by  the 
courts  ...  as  bearing  upon  the  intent  of 
those  responsible  for  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion, it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  back- 
ground of  the  times  leading  to  the  proposal 
and  ratification.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
In  1887:  "It  Is  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
In  the  construction  of  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  ...  we  are  to  place  ourselves 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  of  the 
men  who  framed  that  Instrument." 

In  construing  constitutional  provisions, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  regularly  looked  for 
the  purpose  the  framers  sought  to  accom- 
plish,  (pp.  711-714.) 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  courts  would 
give  great  weight  to  the  words  of  Repre- 
sentative Martha  Grifhths  in  the  House 
debate  and  to  the  words  that  wUl  be 
spoken  by  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  the  Senate  committee  report.  The 
chief  proponents  of  this  legislation,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Congress,  have 
stated  explicitly  that  they  interpret  the 
amendment  to  extend  to  the  other  sex 
many  of  the  laws  that  distinguish  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  The  excellent  legal  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  status  of  women 
takes  this  position. 

Representative  Griffiths  said,  and  I 
agree,  that  in  those  States  that  allov/  ali- 
mony only  to  women,  men  would  become 
eligible  for  alimony,  but  women  who  are 
homemakers  would  not  lose  the  right  to 
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support  in  the  event  of  divorce.  Making 
men  eligible  for  alimony  is  not  a  revo- 
lutionary idea,  as  in  many  States  men 
are  now  eligible  for  alimony. 

Under  the  Uniform  Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce Act,  recently  adopted  by  the  na- 
tional commissioners  on  uniform  State 
laws,  "maintenance" — which  replaces 
alimony — is  provided  for  either  spouse 
depending  on  relative  financial  condi- 
tions of  the  parties,  ability  to  earn  a 
living,  and  appropriateness  of  employ- 
ment outside  the  home  for  the  cus- 
todian of  the  children.  This  Uniform  Act 
has  no  distinctions  based  on  sex,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  passage  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  by  the  Congress  will 
accelerate  adoption  of  this  reform  leg- 
islation by  the  States.  I  was  quite  pleased 
to  see  recognized  In  this  proposed  uni- 
form law  the  economic  contribution  of 
homemaking  to  the  family.  It  Is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  it  explicitly  recognized 
inlaw. 

Under  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
women  who  are  homemakers  are  not  go- 
ing to  lose  any  right  to  support  by  their 
husbands,  but  wives  who  are  employed 
or  who  have  independent  means  would 
have  to  share  the  responsibility  for  sup- 
port of  the  family  within  their  means. 

In  the  few  States  that  provide  dower 
rights  for  the  wife  with  no  similar  right 
for  the  husband,  the  right  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  husband  under  the  Intent 
expressed  by  Representative  Griffiths. 

Representative  Griffiths  stated  that 
In  those  few  States  where  minimum 
wage  laws  apply  only  to  women,  the  law 
would  be  extended  to  men — North  Caro- 
lina's and  Kentucky's  laws  apply  to  both 
men  and  women. 

The  laws  that  prohibit  women  from 
some  types  of  employment  are  another 
matter.  They  restrict  women's  oppor- 
tunities, and  any  that  are  left  on  the 
books  by  the  time  the  amendment  Is  rati- 
fied would  be  invalidated.  Many  changes 
have  already  been  made  in  these  laws  as 
a  result  of  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

A  number  of  court  cases  have  been 
brought  challenging  these  laws — all  by 
blue  collar  union  women,  I  might  add. 

The  court  decisions  to  date.  Including 
two  by  circuit  courts  of  appeal,  and  the 
guidelines  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  and  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  support 
the  view  that  these  laws  are  superseded 
by  tiUe  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
I  am  confident  that  the  invalidation  of 
these  laws  will  encourage  the  passage  of 
good  labor  laws  protecting  both  men  and 
women  from  unconscionable  demands  of 
a  few  employers. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  states  In  his  let- 
ter to  his  colleagues  his  belief  that  the 
motive  of  the  advocates  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  to  invalidate  pres- 
ent and  future  laws  which  make  Invidious 
or  unfair  discriminations  against  women. 
I  respectfully  beg  to  differ  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  testimony  I  heard  in  the  May  hear- 
ings and  my  conversations  convince  me 
that  the  advocates  want  the  full  legal  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  as  well  as  the 


legal  rights  and  that  they  want  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  against  men  as  well 
as  against  women. 

These  women  recognize  that  they  can 
achieve  their  full  dignity  es  citizens  only 
by  shouldering  responsibilities  of  which 
they  are  capable.  They  are  not  advocat- 
ing that  all  women  be  employed  outside 
the  home,  but  they  are  asking  that  those 
who  do  have  a  commensurate  share  of 
the  financial  liability  for  the  family. 
They  are  not  advocating  that  all  women 
seek  graduate  degrees,  but  they  are  seek- 
ing equal  opportunity  for  admission  to 
graduate  schools  supported  by  the  State 
for  those  who  so  elect. 
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Record  states: 

They  are  not  downgrading  the  role  of 
homemaker.  Indeed,  as  Congresswoman 
Dwyer  so  ably  put  It,  "The  equal  rights 
amendment  would  not  take  women  out  of 
the  home.  It  would  not  downgrade  the  roles 
of  mother  and  housewife.  Indeed,  it  would 
give  new  dignity  to  these  important  roles. 
By  confirming  women's  equality  under  the 
law,  by  upholding  woman's  right  to  choose 
her  place  in  society,  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment can  only  enhance  the  status  of  tradi- 
tional women's  occupations.  For  these  would 
become  positions  accepted  by  women  as 
equals,  not  roles  imposed  on  them  as 
Inferiors." 

They  are  not  advocating  that  mothers — 
or  fathers — caring  for  small  children  be 
called  for  jury  service  if  adequate  care 
cannot  be  provided  for  the  children,  but 
they  do  want  women  who  do  not  have  a 
sufficient  excuse  to  be  required  to  serve 
on  juries,  just  as  men  are  required  to 
serve. 

They  are  not  advocating  that  mothers 
be  drafted,  but  they  do  want  women  to 
share  In  the  responsibilities  for  defend- 
ing the  counti-y  to  the  extent  they  are 
able.  They  particularly  want  to  open  to 
poor  girls  the  avenue  of  upward  mobility 
that  the  military  has  always  provided  for 
poor  boys. 

They  do  not  want  husbands  of  working 
wives  left  with  small  children  to  rear 
without  a  social  security  benefit  based 
on  the  wife's  service.  They  do  not  want 
men  saddled  with  alimony  payments  to 
wives  with  adequate  independent  means, 
nor  do  they  want  disabled  husbands  left 
without  means  of  support  by  wives  able 
to  provide  alimony.  They  believe  that 
wives  who  abandon  children  and  hus- 
bands— and  they  do  exist — should  have  a 
responsibility  for  child  support  commen- 
surate with  their  circumstances. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
do  not  imderstand  the  motivation  of  the 
advocates. 

I  have  been  very  puzzled  by  the  strong 
feeling  of  those  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  changes  it  would  make  in  law 
simply  do  not  warrant  all  the  fuss.  I  can 
understand  why  the  advocates  feel 
strongly  because  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  has  great  symbolic  signifi- 
cance and  will  enhance  the  self-respect 
of  women,  in  addition  to  the  more  tangi- 
ble benefits  of  opening  up  of  educational 
opportunities  and  removal  of  some  dis- 
abilities of  married  women  in  managing 
their  property.  I  personally  am  convinced 
that,  in  addition,  the  ratification  of  the 


amendment  will  greatly  accelerate  re- 
forms in  the  law  that  are  already  imder- 
way. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  opponents 
have  not  given  the  matter  sufficient  cur- 
rent study  to  imderstand  the  nature  of 
the  actual  changes  in  law  that  will  result. 
There  have  been  many  changes  in  law 
and  circumstance  since  the  amendment 
was  last  seriously  considered  that  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  oppo- 
nents. The  statement  on  the  legal  effects 
relied  on  by  opponents  was  written  in 
1946,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  news- 
papers quoting  this  paper  as  if  it  were 
written  yesterday.  The  author  might  even 
be  willing  to  reconsider  before  commit- 
ting himself  today. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  this  Congress  will  respond 
with  pMissage  this  session. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scrlbs  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    784 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  No.  784. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Sic.  .  PsoBiBrnoirs  oh  Extvisonmxmtal 
Warfare. — No  part  of  any  amount  authorlzecl 
or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose 

Of— 

(1)  engaging  directly  In  the  military  ap- 
plication of  antiplant  chemicals; 

(2)  entering  into  or  carrying  out  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  provide  agents,  de- 
livery systems,  dissemination  equipment,  or 
instruction  for  the  mUltary  application  of 
antiplant  chemlcrls; 

(3)  procuring  or  maintaining  agents,  de- 
livery systems,  or  dissemination  eqiilpment 
intended  for  the  mUitary  application  of 
antiplant  chemicals. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—ORDER FOR  RECESS 
FROM  TOMORROW  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  iman- 
imous-consent  request,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? 
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Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program   to  which  we  have 
agreed  by  unanimous  consent  tlius  far 
is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  recess  at  tiie  close  or 
today's  business  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  Immediately  alter  disposition 
of  the  Journal  tomorrow,  time  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson^,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  agreement,  will  be  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  3  hours;  and.  if  I  understand 
the  able  Senator  correctly,  it  may  not 
require  the  entire  3  hours.  But  the  out- 
side limitation  would  be  3  hours,  with  the 
understanding  that  time  could  be  yielded 
back,  after  which  the  vote  would  occur 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 
Following  that  vote  on  tomorrow,  it 
has  already  been  agreed  that  time  on  the 
amendment  to  be  called  up  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirb), 
dealing  with  the  C-5A,  would  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  3  hours,  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  with  the  vote  to  follow  at 
the  end  of  that  time. 

Following  the  vote  tomorrow  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Proxmire 
on  the  C-5A,  it  has  already  been  agreed 
that  the  so-called  end  of  the  war  amend- 
ment— offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  co- 
sponsored  by  various  other  Senators — 
would  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

Thus  far.  the  program  I  have  enumer- 
ated has  already  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  having  been  authorized 
by  the  majority  leader  to  do  so,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request — after  having  discussed  It  with 
the  various  principals  involved,  includ- 
ing the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  able 
assistant  minority  leader,  and  the  au- 
thors of  the  various  amendments — as 
follows: 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  on  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  9  o'clock  Thursday  morning.  Au- 
gust 27.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  May  I  raise  one  point 
with  the  Senator?  If  the  amendment 
that  I  have  just  called  up  Is  rejected.  1 
will  have  two  more  amendments  in 
which  I  would  be  prepared  to  agree  to 
a  debate  of  5  minutes  on  e:ich  side.  I 
would  hope  that  in  propounding  this 
unanimous-consent  request  now,  the 
reservation  would  be  included  that  If  the 
environmental  warfare  amendment  is  re- 
jected I  could  offer  two  amendments. 
with  a  time  limitation  of  5  minutes  to  a 
side  on  each. 

Mr.  B'KTID  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  call  these  up  immedi- 
ately following  any  adverse  action  taken 
on  his  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  They  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  5  minutes,  3  minutes,  or  2Vi, 
minutes.  It  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence.  They  are  simple  and  brief.   We 


could  finish  voting  on  them  in  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  question,  are  these  amend- 
ments printed  and  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No,  but  they  are  simple 
One  has  reference  to  crop  defoliation. 
Tliey  would  not  take  but  10  seconds  to 
be  understood.  One  second  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  agree  to  30  minutes  on  each 
amendment,  but  not  5  minutes.  I  would 
not  agree  to  a  10-minute  limitation,  5 
minutes  to  a  side,  if  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly.  But  30  minutes  would 
be  adequate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dif- 
ficulty here  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  al- 
ready have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment agreed  to  earUer  today,  under 
which  the  C-5A  amendment  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  immediately  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  pending  amendment 
on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  right.  I  will  withdraw 
that  and  if  this  amendment  does  not  pre- 
vail. I  will  attempt  to  call  up  the  two 
amendments  in  seme  other  manner. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  later  in  the  week,  even 
under  the  unanimous-consent  request 
which  is  about  to  be  propounded. 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Ssnator's  being  willing  to 
cooperate.  I  want  to  say  that  the  agree- 
ment whereby  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, has  us  locked  in,  insofar  as  sand- 
wiching in  any  votes  in  between  is 
concerned 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  it  should  happen  that 
we  would  conclude  in  advance  of  the  time 
allotted  to  us,  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
feasible  to  take  up  the  two  amendments 
I  am  talking  about.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  has  no 
objection  to  15  minutes,  that  would  be 
satisfactory.  I  would  serve  notice  to  the 
Senate  that  if  we  finish  prior  to  the  3- 
hour  limitation  allotted  to  us,  I  will 
offer  these   two   amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  order 
for   the  recess   as  stipulated? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, anent  the  two  amendments  the 
Senator  has  referred  to,  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  manager  of  the  bill 
I  do  not  believe  I  could  enter  into  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  just  now, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  there  will  be  any 
problem.  The  leadership  will  endeavor 
to  assist  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  requesting 
anything  in  addition.  If  we  have  any 
time  left  over,  I  will  make  that  time 
available  for  the  two  amendments.  If 
there  is  objection,  then  we  will  do  it 
later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sure 
that  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  cooperate  in  every  way  to 
assist  the  Senator  in  getting  a  vote  at 


an   appropriate    time   if    tlie    occasion 
arises.  

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  THURS- 
DAY, AUGUST  27.  1970,  TO  9  A.M. 
ON  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Thursday  next,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
9  a.m.  on  Friday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  31,  1970.  TO  9  A.M.  ON 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1970 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday  next,  it  stand  in  recess  imtil  9 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  morning,  September  1, 
1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
controlled  time  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN),  the  so-called  end 
the  war  amendment,  be  limited  to  6 
hours,  the  last  hour  of  which  would  be- 
gin running  immediately  following  the 
prayer  on  Tuesday  morning  next,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1970;  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  with  the  vote  there- 
on to  occur  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing next. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next.  August  31.  1970,  begin- 
ning at  12  noon,  there  be  5  hours  of  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern), the  so-called  end  the  war 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  expect 
to  object — what  if  there  were  amend- 
ments to  the  McGovern  amendment? 
Does  the  unanimous-consent  request 
provide  an  opportunity  for  such  amend- 
ments to  be  offered? 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
finish  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  before  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  on  Thursday  next.  August  27, 
1970,  the  amendment  which  will  be  called 
up  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),  and  which  would  require  a 
$5-billion  reduction  In  the  authorization, 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business  and  that  immediately 
after  the  prayer  on  Friday  morning, 
August  28,  1970,  not  to  exceed  3  hours  of 
debate  be  allotted  on  the  amendment,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
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consin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  with  a  vote  thereon  to 
occur  at  the  conclusion  of  3  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me  not 
to  agree  to  any  of  these  requests  until 
I  have  the  whole  package  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  do  not  object  to  any  of  these  re- 
quests— but  in  the  event,  at  the  last  min- 
ute, amendments  to  the  amendment  are 
offered,  could  we  have  it  understood  that 
there  will  be  at  least  10  minutes  allowed, 
with  5  minutes  to  a  side,  to  explain  what 
the  amendments  are?  I  do  not  anticipate 
such  amendments  but  they  may  be  of- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  30 
minutes  be  allowed  on  each  amendment, 
appeal,  or  motion  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  "end  the  war"  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) ,  if  he  is  opposed  thereto.  If  Mr. 
McGovern  is  not  opposed,  then  the  time 
in  opposition  would  be  controlled  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Is  there  objection  to  any  of  the 
requests  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

The  Chair  would  like  to  be  informed  if, 
in  any  of  the  motions  the  Senator  has 
mentioned,  he  would  like  to  include  a 
motion  to  table,  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  debatable? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  Under  the  rule,  a  motion  to 
lay  on  tlie  table  would  not  be  debatable. 
I  do  not  mean  my  request  to  exclude  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  if  the  motion 
Is  made  just  prior  to  the  time  on  which 
the  Senate  has  agreed  to  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  respect  to  any  of 
the  amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  any 
of  the  amendments  to  which  I  have  thus 
far  referred  in  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  There  being  no  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  requests  pro- 
poimded  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, they  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  has 
been  stated  emphatically  by  the  majority 
leader  that  there  will  be  a  Saturday 
session  this  week. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY. 
AUGUST  28,  1970,  TO  SATURDAY, 
AUGUST  29,  1970,  AT  10  hlS.. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  this  time.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  on  Friday  next,  it  stand  in  re- 
cess until  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1970.  TO 
MONDAY.  AUGUST  31,  1970,  AT  10 
AJM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Saturday  next,  August  29,  1970,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning  next.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  wish  to  pose  an 
objection  to  that  last  request? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  the  request  con- 
cerning the  recess  to  Saturday,  no.  The 
previous  request  I  need  not  reserve  an 
objection  to,  but  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  concerning  the  situations 
when  amendments  to  amendments  are 
In  order,  to  avoid  the  mixup  we  had 
today,  could  we  clarify  when  they  will  be 
In  order?  Would  It  be  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  request  for  the 
starting  time  on  Monday,  that  request  is 
agreed  to.  The  Inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  be  In  order  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  able  assistant  minority  leader 
presents  an  appropriate  question.  If  I 
understand  correctly,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  talking  now  about  amendments  to 
an  amendment,  the  vote  on  such  amend- 
ments to  an  amendment  could  only  oc- 
cur after  the  time  on  the  amendment  had 
expired  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

This  would  be  different  from  the  situ- 
ation in  which  amendments  were  be- 
ing offered  to  a  bill,  in  which  event  they 
could  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
voted  on.  However,  In  voting  on  amend- 
ments to  an  amendment  It  Is  my  under- 
standing— and  I  ask  this  of  the  Chair — 
that  the  usual  procedure  Is  that,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  to  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  vote  on  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment  occurs  after  the  time  has  ex- 
pired and  just  before  the  vote  is  had  oa 
the  btislc  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  basically  cor- 
rect. When  an  amendment  is  up  and  a 
time  limitation  has  been  agreed  to.  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  would  not 
be  in  order  until  such  time  as  the  time 
is  used  up  or  jielded  back. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  this  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  thus  far.  The  agreements 
that  we  have  entered  into  have  been  pro- 
posed smd  have  now  been  agreed  to  in 
an  effort  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  Uie  aisle  to  bring  about  final  action 
on  the  pending  bill  before  the  Senate 
recesses  for  the  Labor  Day  holiday. 

I  would  like  on  behalf  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  urge  that 
all  Senators  who  have  amendments — 
other  than  those  amendments  which 
have  been  locked  into  the  agreement — be 
prepared  to  call  up  their  amendments 
and  have  them  acted  on.  Certainly  with 
all  of  the  time  that  has  transpired  on  this 
bill.  Senators  should  be  in  a  position  to 
bring  their  amendments  to  the  floor,  call 
them  up,  and  have  them  disposed  of 
without  further  delay.  Controlled  time  on 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  Mc- 


Govern) will  not  start  running  until 
noon  on  Monday  next,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, once  that  amendment  is  laid  before 
the  Senate  on  tomorrow  afternoon.  It 
can  be  laid  aside  temporarily  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  other  amendments  can 
be  called  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent with  respect  to  swlditional  sunend- 
ments — not  stating  a  date  or  time  on 
which  to  vote,  but  limiting  the  time 
within  which  they  may  be  discussed — 
that  two  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  be  limited  each  not  to  exceed  3 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  with  amendments  thereto  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes,  5  minutes  to  the  side 
as  suggested.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader.  He  has  been  particu- 
larly diUgent  in  doing  everything  possible 
to  get  Senators  to  agree  to  time  limita- 
tions so  that  we  can  move  on  to  final 
passage  of  the  pending  bill  before  the 
Labor  Day  recess. 

I  commend  him  for  his  leadership  in 
particular.  I  might  say  that,  although 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  not 
present  at  the  moment,  I  have  discussed 
the  time  limitations  just  requested  with 
him  and  he  is  agreeable  to  the  3-hour 
limitation  on  his  two  amendments  when 
they  are  called  up.  There  will  be  no  ob- 
jection.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
able  Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
has  an  amendment  on  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  accept  a  2-hour  limitation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  on  the  amendment  to  be  called  ur 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  ,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  2  hours,  vnth  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  offerer  of 
the  amendment  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  that  on 
smy  amendment  to  the  amendment  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  if  he  is  opposed  to 
such  amendment;  otherwise  the  mana- 
ger of  the  bill,  if  he  Is  opposed,  would 
control  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
on  Tuesday  next,  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  there  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  754,  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxborb), 
proliiblting  the  sending  of  draftees  to 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos, 
and  the  amendment  be  made  the  pend- 
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Ing  business;  that  the  time  thereon  be 
Umited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  the  author  of  the 
amendment  ^Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  iMr.  Stennis),  and 
that  any  amendment  thereto  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  author  of  such 
amendment  and  Mr.  Proxmire,  if  he  Is 
opposed,  otherwise  the  time  in  opposition 
to  be  controlled  by  Mr.  Stennis. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  it  is  hoped  that  action  on  this 
bill  may  be  completed  on  Tuesday  next. 
I  merely  stress  that  as  a  hope.  With  the 
agreements  that  have  been  locked  in 
today,  I  think  some  momentum  has  been 
generated.  I  hope  that  goal  can  be 
achieved. 

I  express  appreciation  now  to  the  able 
assistant  minority  leader  and  to  all  Sen- 
ators who  are  principal  authors  of 
amendments  and  especially  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  for  their  cooperation  in 
making  it  possible  for  these  agreements 
to  be  reached. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  for  a  further  com- 
ment, I  particularly  want  to  Join  him  In 
the  notice  he  serves  to  those  Senators 
who  have  amendments  that  we  expect 
them  to  be  called  up. 

After  the  weeks  of  debate  we  have  had 
on  this  bUl,  it  seems  to  me  that  anyone 
who  has  an  amendment  should  be  ready 
to  go  and  that  further  delay  to  allow  a 
Senator  to  get  ready  to  present  an 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
unreasonable. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  take 
notice  of  what  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  said  and  that  they  will  be 
ready  with  their  amendments.  Now  that 
we  have  a  general  framework  of  time 
laid  out  for  the  bill,  there  will  be  time 
this  week  for  any  Senator  who  has  an 
amendment  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  and  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly,  may  I  add  this 
comment.  In  the  event  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  work  on  the  pending  bill  by 
Tuesday  next.  It  is  anticipated  that  1 
additional  day  would  be  included  tn  the 
recess  for  Labor  Day. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  close  by  saying 
that,  under  the  precedents,  any  Senator 
can  call  up  any  amendment  authored  by 
another  Senator.  So.  it  is  appropriate  to 
say  that  if  Senators  are  not  present  on 
the  floor  and  if  they  have  amendments 
at  the  desk,  it  could  very  possibly  be  that 
a  move  to  call  up  such  amendment  may 
be  made  by  another  Senator.  Of  course, 
tabling  motions  are  in  order  at  tmy  time 
with  respect  to  amendment*  concerning 
which  a  date  and  time  have  not  yet  been 
agreed  on  which  to  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  leadership  tries  very  hard  to  protect 
the  interests  of  all  Senators,  if  a  Senator 
were  to  make  such  a  motion,  it  might  be 
difficult  for  the  leadership  to  continue 
to  protect  a  Senator  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  able  assistant  ml- 
noritv  leader  for  the  timely  observation.  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  take  notice  and 


carefully  read  the  Record  with  respect 
to  the  program  so  that  the  Senate  can 
expedite  its  work  and  complete  the  bill 
which  has  been  under  consideration  al- 
ready now  for  many  weeks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  congratulate  both  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  acting  minority 
leader  on  the  fact  that  at  long  last  we 
will  break  this  filibuster  on  a  bill  that 
was  laid  before  the  Senate  on  July  23. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  be  on  notice 
and  that  those  who  have  not  yet  spoken 
on  this  matter  will  take  the  time  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  bill  between 
now  and  then.  I  think  the  filibuster  has 
been  going  on  long  enough. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  WARFARE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  1962, 
with  no  idea  of  what  the  consequences 
would  be,  the  United  States  began  a  new 
form  of  warfare  on  the  environment  of 
Vietnam  that  is  likely  to  have  future 
disastrous  reactions  on  all  forms  of  life 
in  that  small  Southeast  Asian  nation. 

In  a  little  more  than  8  years,  the 
United  States  has  sprayed  more  than  100 
million  pounds  of  assorted  herbicide 
chemicals  over  more  than  5*72  million 
acres  of  Vietnam  to  defoliate  forests  and 
kill  food  crops  allegedly  grown  to  supply 
enemy  forces.  The  United  States  has 
sprayed  enough  chemicals  to  amount  to 
6  pounds  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  that  country. 

Never  in  history  has  any  nation  ever 
declared  war  on  the  environment  of  a 
nation,  and  the  United  States  has  em- 
barked on  this  unprecedented  ecological 
experiment  without  adequately  investi- 
gating the  chemicals  used  to  see  if  they 
would  have  any  dangerous  consequences 
to  humans  and  all  other  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  life. 

This  Nation  may  well  have  set  an  eco- 
logic  time  fuse  in  Vietnam  that  will  re- 
verberate down  the  life  chain  causing 
widespread  destruction  by  wiping  out 
forms  of  plant,  animal,  and  aquatic  life 
that  can  never  be  replaced,  with  im- 
plications for  the  people  who  live  there 
that  cannot  be  evaluated  until  some  time 
in  the  future. 

Distinguished  scientists  the  world  over 
are  becoming  increasingly  alarmed  over 
man's  massive  environmental  intruslonfl 
which  are  disrupting  life  systems  on  a 
global  scale.  If  for  another  50  years  we 
pursue  the  present  course  of  unabated 
accelerating  pollution  of  the  land,  the 
air,  and  the  water,  it  spells  disa.ster  of 
unmeasurable  proportions.  Neither  con- 
ventional nor  nuclear  war  poses  a  threat 
as  certain  or  as  serious. 

Among  the  critical  environmental  pol- 
lutants is  a  class  of  chemicals  called 
herbicides,  now  being  widely  used  as  de- 
foliants and  plant  killers.  The  immediate 
question  is  whether  we  will  have  the 
foresight  at  this  point  in  history  to  elim- 
inate this  chemical  as  an  instrument  of 
war. 

,    Several  questions  require  urgent  con- 
sideration : 

If  our  role  Is  to  defend  Vietnam,  how 
can  we  risk  destroying  the  environment 


in  which  they  must  survive  when  we 
leave? 

Do  we  intend  to  be  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  defends  these  chem- 
icals as  valid  military  weapons? 

By  our  continued  use  do  we  intend  to 
put  our  stamp  of  legality  on  it? 

If  we  claim  the  right  to  destroy  agri- 
cultural crops  with  it  on  the  theory  that 
it  denies  food  to  the  enemy,  what  real 
limits  are  there  to  its  use?  Will  it  not 
then  provide  justification  for  any  coun- 
try in  the  future  to  engage  in  starvation 
warfare  by  spraying  all  crops  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
deny  food  to  the  fighting  troops? 

If  in  World  War  II  these  chemicals 
had  been  available  and  used  by  all  coim- 
tries  in  the  same  density  as  we  have  used 
it  In  Vietnam — 6  pounds  per  person — 
what  would  be  the  worldwide  conse- 
quences? 

This  is  a  cheap  weapon,  and  it  does 
not  take  much  sophistication  to  use  it. 
Do  we  endorse  the  proliferation  of  this 
weapon  Into  the  hands  of  all  nations,  de- 
veloped and  developing  alike,  so  that  they 
can  engage  in  anticrop  and  environmen- 
tal warfare? 

Measured  in  the  long  view  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  short  view,  is  it  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation  and  the  world  that 
we  now  renounce  its  use  in  a  worldwide 
agreement  to  eliminate  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  warfare? 

Independent  scientists  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  study  the  cancer-caus- 
ing, mutation-inducing  and  fetal-de- 
forming effects  of  the  chemicals  used 
to  remove  the  leaves  from  plants  and 
destroy  food  crops. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Galston.  a  Yale  Univer- 
sity biologist  and  a  distinguished  au- 
thority on  herbicides,  warned  in  a  recent 
Washington,  D.C.,  conference  that  the 
environmental  warfare  the  United  States 
is  conducting  in  Vietnam  may  "so  alter 
the  ecology  of  a  large  region  that  per- 
manent scars  will  be  left." 

In  a  transcript  of  his  remarks  that  will 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  book,  "War 
Crimes  and  the  American  Conscience," 
edited  by  Erwln  Knoll  and  Judith  Nies 
McFadden,  Galston  charged: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  willful  and  per- 
manent destruction  at  environment  In  which 
a  people  can  live  In  a  manner  of  their  own 
choosing  ought  similarly  to  be  designated 
by  the  term  ecocide.  ...  At  the  present 
time,  the  United  States  stands  alone  as  poe- 
slbly  having  committed  ecocide  against  an- 
other country.  Vietnam,  through  Its  massive 
use  of  chemical  defoliants  and  herbicides. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  voting  on  this 
amendment  which  I  introduced  on  July 
16,  1970,  for  myself  and  Senator  Charles 
GooDELL  and  nine  cosponsors.  It  is  the 
environmental  warfare  amendment  to 
the  military  authorization  bill  for  pro- 
curement, H.R.  17123. 

The  amendment  would  terminate  the 
use  of  herbicides  by  the  United  States  as 
an  instrument  of  war  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere.  Specifically,  It  would  prohibit 
the  United  States  from  using  antiplant 
chemicals  for  military  application,  would 
prevent  the  transfer  of  such  weapons 
and  the  equipment  necessary  to  spread 
the  chemicals  to  another  coimtry  for  It 
to  use,  and  would  provide  for  the  eliml- 
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nation  of  the  present  stockpile  of  the 
chemical  compounds  and  all  herblcidal 
equipment  related  to  such  use — direct- 
ing the  equipment  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Service  Committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  taking  the  initial  step  in  attempting 
to  find  out  what  the  effects  of  the  en- 
vironmental warfare  program  have  been 
in  Vietnam.  Section  506(c)  of  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  for  procurement 
calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
enter  into  appropriate  arrangements 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  investigation  to 
determine  the  ecological  and  physiolog- 
ical dangers  inherent  in  the  use  of  her- 
bicides and  the  ecological  and  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  the  defoliation  program 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  South  Vietnam.  The  report  is  to 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
by  March,  1972. 

A  comprehensive  study  should,  of 
course,  be  made,  but  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  said  such  a  compre- 
hensive study  could  not  be  completed  In 
any  meaningful  way  In  the  next  18 
months  because  It  will  take  much  longer 
to  accurately  know  what  the  conse- 
quences will  be  from  our  extensive  use 
of  herbicides.  A  further  compUcation  is 
that  most  of  the  defoliated  area  is  still 
under  enemy  control  and  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  get  Into  those  areas  with  a 
scientific  investigating  team  imtll  the 
war  has  ended. 

The  Department  of  Defense  failed  In 
Its  responsibility  to  carefully  study  the 
long-range  effects  of  the  use  of  herbi- 
cides on  m£in,  his  environment  and  the 
vast  array  of  creatures  living  there  before 
engaging  in  this  Intolerable  kind  of 
chemical  warfare  that  may  cause  irre- 
versible and  disastrous  future  damage. 

In  1969,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  passed  by  a  vote  of  80  to 
3  a  resolution  that  declared  the  use  of 
military  herbicides  a  form  of  chemical 
warfare  which  Is  forbidden  under  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  The  United  States.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Portugal  were  the  only  dis- 
iSffntcrs 

The  United  States  has  pledged  Itself  to 
uphold  the  Geneva  Protocol  ban  against 
the  first  use  of  chemical  weapons,  but 
has  never  officially  ratified  the  agree- 
ment. Instead,  the  United  States  hsis 
been  actively  using  antiplant  chemicals 
In  unprecedented  amounts  in  Vietnam 
and  has  the  questionable  distinction  of 
setting  the  precedent  In  this  kind  of 
warfare. 

Just  last  week  the  President  sent  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  agreement  to  Con- 
gress to  approve  Its  ratification,  but 
argued  that  the  use  of  tear  gas  and 
chemical  herbicides  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  45-year-old  ban. 
The  Pre.'^idont's  action  is  to  be  applauded 
especially  since  this  country  Is  the  only 
major  military  power  in  the  world  not  to 
have  signed  the  agreement.  Environ- 
mental warfare  through  the  use  of  herbi- 
cides, however,  is  irresponsible,  and  we 
have  now  learned  enough  about  the  dan- 
gerous   Implications   of   environmental 


warfare  to  join  the  other  responsible  na- 
tions of  the  world  who  have  prudently 
agreed  it  is  a  dangerous  activity  that 
must  be  stopped. 

Even  before  the  Geneva  Protocol 
agreement,  the  United  States  was  party 
to  the  "Hague  Regulations  With  Respect 
to  the  Law  and  Customs  of  War  and 
Land"  annexed  to  the  Hague  Convention 
of  1907.  Article  23.  paragraph  ta)  of 
those  regulations  specifically  states: 

It  Is  especially  forbidden  to  employ  poison 
or  poisoned  weapons. 

The  Army  has  interpreted  this  re- 
striction in  its  Field  Manual,  Law  of 
Land  Warfare.  PM  27-10,  page  18,  which 
states: 

Relevant  treaty  position  Is  that  It  Is  espe- 
cially forbidden  to  employ  poisoned  weapons. 

The  foregoing  rule  does  not  prohibit  meas- 
ures being  taken  to  destroy  through  chemi- 
cal or  bacterial  agents  harmlees  to  man.  crops 
intended  solely  for  consumption  by  the 
Armed  Forces  (If  that  fact  can  be  deter- 
mined). 

In  light  of  these  policy  positions,  two 
major  points  are  raised  First,  are  we 
sure  that  we  are  not  employing  a  poi- 
sonous chemical  harmful  to  man  to  de- 
stroy crops?  Have  there  been  any  tests 
conducted  in  Vietnam  to  confirm  conclu- 
sively that  agent  blue,  which  contains 
cacodylic  acid,  has  not  poisoned  North 
Vietnamese.  Vietcong  or  South  Vietnam- 
ese? The  areas  sprayed,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  own  admission,  are  re- 
mote and  controlled  by  the  guerrillas.  So 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  know  whether 
we  are  or  are  not  violating  the  Hague 
Convention  until  the  war  is  over. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  only  crops 
destroyed  are  "intended  solely  for  con- 
sumption by  the  Armed  Forces — if  that 
fact  can  be  determined?"  Some  500,000 
acres  of  rice  and  other  food  crops  have 
been  destroyed  since  1962.  Up  until  1967 
or  1968,  agent  blue  rained  down  on  rice 
paddies  in  areas  controlled  by  the  guer- 
rillas. 

It  is  well  proven  that  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  food  crops  killed  were 
grown  by  civilians  for  civilians.  There 
have  been  studies  conducted  by  and  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  differ 
greatly  over  the  military  effectiveness  of 
the  anticrop  program,  including  the 
point  about  whether  and  to  what  extent 
civilian  crops  are  affected. 

The  Army  steadfastly  maintains  that 
100  percent  of  crops  destroyed  by  chem- 
icals are  grown  by  or  for  the  Vietcong. 
Even  that  stand  can  be  challenged  by  a 
glaring  gap  in  Its  logic.  The  Army  is 
obviously  assuming  that  any  rice  crop 
grown  for  guerrillas  Is  for  them  exclu- 
sively, with  no  part  of  the  crop  intended 
for  consumption  by  non-Communi.st 
farmers. 

The  weakness  of  that  assumption  was 
evident  in  hearings  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments,  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Repre- 
sentative Clement  Zablocki,  entitled 
"Chemical -Biological  Warfare:  UjS.  Pol- 
icies and  International  Effects,"  In  No- 
vember and  December  1969.  These  Impor- 
tant hearings  dealt  at  length  with  the 
use  of  herbicides  and  tear  gases  in  Viet- 
nam. One  of  the  witnesses.  Rear  Adm. 


William  E.  Lemos.  Director,  Policy  Plans 
and  National  Security  Council  Affairs, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs 
was  questioned  on  the  anticrop  program. 

A  dialog  between  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Congressman  Prasee  and 
Admiral  Lemos  follows: 

Mr.  Frasex.  Your  statement  on  crop  de- 
struction on  page  13  says  that  crops  in  areaa 
remote  from  friendly  populations  and  known 
to  belong  to  enemy  that  cannot  be  captured 
by  the  ground  operations  are  sometimes 
sprayed. 

Admiral  Ixxos.  We  are  really  talking 
about  very  Isolated  cropa  In  areas  of  known 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  army  unlta, 
and  which  are  clearly  a  part  of  that  complex 
and  being  grown  by  them,  or  by  people 
forced  by  them  to  grow  for  them. 

Mr.  Frasks.  How  can  you  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  crops  are  being  grown  by  direc- 
tion of  the  VC? 

Admiral  Lkmos.  By  the  proximity  of  the 
main  force  VC  and  North  Vietnamese  units 
and  by  Information  derived  from  the  people 
m  the  surrounding  area. 

Mr.  PaASER.  As  I  understand  It,  we  are  un- 
der an  Injunction  under  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion not  to  destroy  crops  which  may  be  In 
part  for  the  use  of  the  population,  is  that 
right? 

Admiral  Lkmos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phases.  How  are  we  able  to  verify  ade- 
qiiately  whether  or  not  the  crops  are  In  fact 
aimed  Just  for  the  fighting  units  of  may  not, 
m  fact,  be  Intended  for  noncombatanta— I 
know  this  Is  a  difficult  problem  In  this  kind 
of  war. 

Admiral  Lbmos.  It  la  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Prases.  How  do  we  determine  that  un- 
der these  circumstances? 

Admiral  I^mos.  As  I  Indicated,  we  take  ex- 
tensive aerial  photographs  of  every  area 
where  such  a  proposal  Is  made  and  those 
aerial  photographs  are  very  carefuUy  ana- 
lyzed by  a  broad  spectrum  of  people  and  If 
the  crops  are  close  to  p>opulated  areas,  they 
are  not  subjected  to  herbicides. 

Mr.  PsASBS.  What  do  you  mean  by  "popu- 
lated areas?" 

Admiral  iMMoa.  I  cant  give  you  the  spedfle 
cutoff,  but  the  crop  destrucUon  program  la 
associated  with  enemy  camp  areas  and  not 
the  villages  and  hamletf. 

Mr.  Prases.  How  can  you  be  sure  (that  you 
are  destroying  only  guerrilla  crops)  ? 

Admlrta  Lemos.  All  you  can  do  Is  the  best 
possible. 

Admiral  I^Moe  (continuing) .  There  ha«  to 
be  substantial  evidence  that  the  crops  are 
being  grown  specifically  for  the  use  of  Viet- 
cong troops  and  North  Vietnamese  troop*. 

During  the  same  hearings,  Thomas  R. 
Pickering,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of 
Political  MUitary  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  commented  on  the  degree  of  proof 
in  an  anti-crop  mission.  He  said  agent 
blue  was  used  where  it  is  believed  that 
the  food  crops  involved  are  for  the  use  of 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  area.  Without  getting 
into  a  discussion  on  what  degree  of  cer- 
tainty each  of  these  Government  officials 
had  in  mind  and  without  revealing  testi- 
mony di'cussed  during  executive  session 
to  demonstrate  the  counterproductive 
aspects  of  this  policy.  Admiral  Lemos' 
comments  are  very  revealing.  Lemos  said 
that  crop«-  are  sprayed  only  in  areas  that 
cannot  be  captured  by  ground  action. 

The  admiral  admitted  that  in  making 
the  "yes"  and  "no"  decision  "all  you  can 
do  is  the  best  you  can."  If,  as  some 
sources   have   indicated,   a   substantial 
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percentage  of  all  crops  destroyed — 500,- 
000  acres,  or  781  square  miles — were  to  be 
consumed  at  least  in  part  by  friendly 
South  Vietnamese,  then  the  "our  best"  is 
incredibly  poor  or  else  the  product  of 
gross  negligence. 

The  antiplant  program  in  Vietnam  and 
the  anticrop  program  in  particular  are 
having  adverse  effects  on  the  noncom- 
batant  South  Vietnamese.  The  report  of 
the  Student  Task  Force  for  Washington 
Research  on  Chemical -Biological  War- 
fare, prepared  by  a  group  of  Princeton 
students  on  June  1.  1970,  is  a  well-doc- 
umented analysis  of  the  herbicide  pro- 
gram. The  report  states: 

The  main  result  of  the  food  denial  pro- 
gram seems  to  have  been  the  creation  of 
thousands  of  refugees.  When  their  crops  turn 
yellow  and  die,  peasants  are  forced  to  leave 
their  homes  and  travel  to  the  cities  or  to  ref- 
ugee camps  maintained  by  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment at  American  expense.  Pood  may  be 
available  here,  but  the  living  conditions  are 
less  than  desirable.  Abhorrent  though  the 
thought  is  to  American  civilians,  the  crea- 
tion of  refugees  seems  to  have  been  and  may 
still  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  program. 
Representative  Richard  C.  McCarthy  (In  his 
book.  The  Ultimate  Folly)  quotes  ex-Presl- 
dentlal  Science  Advisor,  Donald  F.  Hornlg,  as 
saying  that  the  program  Is  designed  to  force 
farmers  outside  of  American /South  Viet- 
namese held  areas  to  abandon  their  farms 
and  move  Into  our  sphere  of  Influence.  The 
Department  of  Defense  denies  that  this  Is 
their  goal,  but  even  they  cannot  deny  that 
this  Is  a  result  of  a  program  they  Insist  on 
continuing. 

The  ad  hoc  International  scientific 
commission  composed  of  four  scientists — 
Drs.  A.  H.  Westing,  plant  physiologist, 
and  E.  W.  Pfeiffer,  animal  physiologist, 
both  of  the  United  States:  and  Dr.  Jean 
Lavorel,  plant  biophysicist,  and  Leon 
Matarasso,  lawyer,  both  of  Prance — in 
their  "Report  on  Herbicidal  Damage  by 
the  United  States  in  Southeastern  Cam- 
bodia." presented  a  graphic  example  of 
the  effects  of  herbicidal  warfare  on  the 
civilian  population: 

A  large  variety  of  garden  crops  (both  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural)  were  devastated 
in  the  seemingly  endless  number  of  small 
villages  scattered  throughout  the  affected 
area.  Virtually  all  of  the  ca.  30,000  local  in- 
habitants are  subsistence  farmers  that  de- 
pend for  their  well-being  upon  their  own 
local  produce.  These  people  saw  their  crops, 
then  growing,  literally  wither  before  their 
eyes.  Indeed,  it  was  the  widespread  death  of 
the  vegetables  that  heralded  the  rest  of  the 
damage  to  the  area  Their  then  current  crops 
of  vegetables  of  numerous  kinds,  pineapples, 
of  Jackfrult,  of  papavas,  and  of  many  more 
were  simply  destroyed. 

The  stated  policy  of  the  military  is  to 
use  herbicides  in  remote  areas  of  low 
popiUation  "not  exceeding  eight  persons 
per  square  kilometer"  or  21  persons  per 
square  mile.  Yet,  evidence  has  indicated 
that  crops  have  been  destroyed  In  areas 
where  the  population  density  is  as  great 
as  1,000  persons  per  square  mile. 

Even  more  damaging  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  public  admission: 

Approval  (for  anti-crop  mission)  Includes 
arrangement    for    indemnification.    If    later 
necessary,  as  well  as  plans  for  8uppl3ing  food 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  who  might  thereby* 
be  denied  food  sources. 

General  Blanchard,  in  his  official  state- 
ment in  a  briefing  with  Senator  Thomas 
McIntyre,  said: 


Such  targets  (anti-crop  targets)  are  care- 
fully selected  so  as  to  attack  only  those  crops 
known  to  be  grown  by  or  for  the  Viet  Cong 
or  North  Vietnamese. 

If,  as  Admiral  Lemos  admits,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  that  determination,  and  if 
we  only  attack  Vietcong  or  North  Viet- 
namese crops  as  General  Blanchard  so 
categorically  states,  then  why  do  we 
enunciate  a  policy  of  paying  those  South 
Vietnamese  citizens  who  are  deprived  of 
their  food  source?  It  would  seem  clear 
that  this  Is  an  obvious  violation  of  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1907. 

Alarming  reports  from  official  Govern- 
ment sources  and  independent  scientists 
are  beginning  to  show  that  the  careless 
use  of  antiplant  chemicals  may  be  en- 
dangering a  vast  variety  of  plant  and 
animal  life  and  in  some  places  destroy- 
ing vital  soil  organisms.  Distinguished 
scientists  fear,  for  example,  that  vast 
timber  areas  sprayed  as  suspected  Viet- 
cong hiding  places  may  not  recover,  or 
may  take  a  number  of  years  returning  to 
normal  grov,-th.  No  one  can  accurately 
predict  what  some  of  the  chemicals  used 
will  do  to  other  organisms  and  plant  and 
animal  life,  but  recent  research  Is  prov- 
ing that  it  is  not  enough  to  study  wheth- 
er a  chemical  is  toxic  to  animsils. 

Until  the  past  5  or  10  years,  researchers 
testing  a  new  chemical  were  satisfied  if 
the  agent  fed  to  a  laboratory  animal  did 
not  kill  him.  They  know  now  that  that  is 
not  enough.  Some  chemicals  which  are 
harmless  in  a  toxicity  test,  will  later  turn 
out  to  be  carcinogenic — cancer-inducing, 
mutagenic — mutation  inducing,  or  tera- 
togenic— inducing  abnormalities  in  de- 
veloping embryos.  The  thalidomyde  dis- 
aster of  a  few  years  ago  and  other  recent 
findings  linking  cancer  with  seemingly 
"safe"  chemicals  and  food  additives, 
points  to  the  need  to  test  new  compoimds 
in  more  sophisticated  ways  to  determine 
that  they  will  not  be  harmful  to  humans 
and  other  forms  of  life. 

This  kind  of  careful,  sophisticated  test- 
ing was  not  conducted  on  the  herbicidal 
compoimds  before  the  United  States 
began  using  them  in  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  environmental  warfare  pro- 
gram moved  from  limited  testing  in 
1961-62  to  the  reduction  of  foliage  along 
roads  and  waterways  in  1963.  In  1964,  the 
military  began  destroying  crops  allegedly 
grown  by  or  for  the  enemy  forces  and 
then  began  spraying  large  tracts  of 
swamp  and  forests  in  1965-66.  By  1967- 
68,  more  than  2,000  square  miles  a  year 
were  sprayed  at  an  annual  expenditure 
of  some  8  million  gallons  of  the  chemi- 
cals. By  1970,  5'2  million  acres,  or  12 
percent  of  Vietnam  was  defoliated,  an 
area  about  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  three  herbicide  compounds  used  in 
Vietnam  are  known  by  the  code  names — 
agents  orange,  white,  and  blue.  Orange 
and  white  are  defoliants  and  agent  blue 
is  used  to  destroy  crops. 

Agent  orange  is  a  mixture  of  2,4-D  and 
2,4.5-T  and  was  the  most  common  herbi- 
cide used  in  Vietnam.  White  is  a  mixture 
of  2,4-D  and  picloram  in  a  water  base. 
It  is  less  volatile  than  orange  and  hence 
is  used  where  drift  damage  to  friendly 
crops  is  feared.  Blue  is  a  water  solution 
of  cacodylic  acid  and  Is  ased  to  destroy 
rice  and  other  food  crops. 


Of  the  four  chemicals  used  in  the  three 
herbicides,  two  have  been  tested  exten- 
sively. The  chemical  2,4,5-T  was  shown 
to  cause  fetal  deformities  in  chicken  em- 
bryos, mice,  and  rats.  Because  of  these 
findings,  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  re- 
stricted the  domestic  use  of  the  chemi- 
cal. The  following  day,  AprU  15,  1970, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  banned 
the  use  of  Agent  Orange  in  Vietnam.  Up 
to  that  point,  the  United  States  had 
sprayed  40  million  poimds  of  2,4,5-T  over 
tlie  Vietnam  landscape. 

The  chemical  2,4-D  has  also  been 
shown  to  cause  fetal  deformities  in  tests 
on  chicken  embryos  and  hamsters.  Com- 
prehensive testing  of  this  chemical  is 
continuing  at  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration laboratories  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sci- 
ences. The  Surgeon  General  has  not  im- 
posed restrictions  on  2,4-D  because  he 
said  the  tests  were  still  not  conclusive 
enough. 

While  some  tests  are  imderway,  the 
attention  the  Federal  Government  gave 
2,4.5-T  and  2,4-D  has  not  been  given 
picloram  and  cacodylic  acid. 

Picloram  is  a  highly  persistent  chemi- 
cal that  some  scientists  maintain  is  the 
herbicidal  equivalent  of  DDT.  Like  DDT, 
picloram  has  been  used  extensively  both 
domestically  and  internationally  without 
any  comprehensive  studies  to  determine 
what  long-term  effect  it  has  on  the  nat- 
ural environment.  After  some  26  years  of 
extensive  and  widespread  usage,  it  was 
not  imtil  Rachel  Carson  published  her 
dramatic  volume.  "Silent  Spring,"  that 
extensive  studies  finally  showed  that 
DDT  was  a  persistent,  long-lasting  chem- 
ical compoimd  that  had  spread  through- 
out the  environment,  endangering  many 
species  of  life  and  causing  serious  future 
consequences  no  one  can  predict.  Gov- 
ernment experts  have  admitted  that  they 
do  not  know  how  long-lsisting  or  persist- 
ent picloram  is. 

With  the  discontinuation  of  Agent 
Orange  containing  2,4,5-T,  picloram  was 
given  greater  usage  in  Vietnam  because 
it  appeared  to  be  innocuous.  In  feeding 
tests  with  laboratory  animals  It  showed 
up  quite  nonpoisonous. 

Recent  tests,  however,  presently  being 
performed  by  W.  T.  Jackson  and  O.  R. 
McIntyre  at  Dartmouth  University  have 
shown  that  the  chemical  causes  an  in- 
hibition of  protein  synthesis  in  hiunan 
white  blood  cells  tested  outside  the  body 
in  test  vessels  and  an  inhibition  of  nor- 
mal cell  division  patterns.  Preliminary 
research  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration is  finding  some  malformation 
in  development  induced  by  this 
compound. 

The  lengthy  life  picloram  has  in  the 
soil  was  reported  in  an  article  in  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  house  organ,  "Down 
to  Earth."  The  magazine  of  the  company 
that  produces  the  chemical  compound 
said  that  in  certain  soils  less  than  3.5 
percent  of  picloram  disappears  after  467 
days;  in  other  soils  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent disappears. 

Those  are  remarkably  low  levels  of 
disappearance  and  if  picloram  is  applied 
to  soils  year  after  year,  scientists  predict 
that  a  gradual  build-up  is  inevitable.  The 
fact  that  picloram  apparently  has  an 
effect  on  cell  division  together  with  the 
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fact  that  no  single  microorganism  is 
known  which  will  degrade  picloram, 
graphically  shows  that  in  some  respects 
this  herbicide  is  as  dangerous  as  DDT 
and  is  so  persistent  that  it  should  not  be 
used  as  a  herbicide  in  any  indiscriminate 
manner. 

The  fourth  herbicide  used  in  Vietnam, 
cacodylic  acid,  is  54  percent  arsenic.  It 
is  alleged  in  the  usual  feeding  toxicity 
tests  to  be  no  more  toxic  than  aspirin. 
Research  scientists  report  that  cacodylic 
acid  in  an  organic  state  is  generally  not 
considered  harmful.  They  warn,  howev- 
er, that  no  one  knows  if  some  microor- 
ganism in  the  soil  or  water  might  react 
with  the  relatively  stable  arsenic  atoms 
and  transform  the  chemical  into  a  deadly 
comp>ound  that  could  cause  catastrophic 
ecological  consequences. 

Scientists  have  warned  that  there  are 
several  other  possible  long-term  ecologi- 
cal dangers  from  the  military  applica- 
tion of  chemical  defoliants  in  Vietnam. 
They  include  laterlzation,  or  irreversible 
hardening  of  soil  no  longer  protected 
from  the  sun  by  foliage;  pemanent  de- 
struction of  mangrove  swamp  forests; 
poisoning  of  aquatic  life  by  runoff  into 
the  water  system,  elimination  of  many 
forms  of  animal  life  tmd  opening  up 
vast  areas  to  the  permanent  invasion  of 
fast-spreading  undesirable  plants  like 
bamboo,  forcing  out  the  future  growth 
of  normal  plant  life. 

The  implications  of  herbicidal  warfare 
in  Vietnam  were  discussed  in  part  re- 
cently at  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In  re- 
sponse to  questions  from  the  committee 
chairman  Donald  G.  MacDonald,  the  Di- 
rector, U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Vietnam,  since  1966  said: 

The  damage  done  to  the  economy  on  a 
permanent  basis  is  a  subject  of  great  inter- 
est obviously  to  me  as  the  head  of  the  AID 
program  in  South  Vietnam,  and  I  have  stud- 
led  it  rather  closely.  There  is,  1  suppose  one 
could  say,  an  enormous  physical  loss  of  for- 
ests as  a  result  of  defoliation. 

Hardwood  forests  cover  about  two- 
thirds  of  Vietnam  and  formally  em- 
ployed about  80.000  persons  in  the  timber 
industry.  About  2.500,000  acres  have 
been  sprayed  with  one  treatment  of 
agent  orange,  causing  a  10  to  20  percent 
permanent  kill.  Another  1,250,000  acres 
have  been  sprayed  two  or  more  times 
with  a  50  to  100  percent  permanent  kill. 

Without  even  considering  the  incalcu- 
able  ecological  implications  of  such  ex- 
tensive killing  of  trees  and  plants,  the 
destruction  of  so  much  timber  could  be 
a  very  serious  economic  blow  to  Viet- 
nam since  timber  is  potentially  the 
greatest  export  of  the  coimtry. 

The  long-term  effect  of  massive  spray- 
ing upon  the  forest  and  its  life  systems  is 
anybody's  guess — and  it  Is  a  matter  too 
important  to  guess  about. 

Two  zoologists.  Gordon  H.  Orlans  and 
E.  W.  Pfeiffer,  in  a  recent  article  on  the 
"Ecological  Effects  of  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam" in  Science  magazine  found  that 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  all 
the  vegetation  on  the  mangrove  areas 
that  had  been  sprayed  had  a  severe  effect 
upon  the  animals  liviiig  there: 

During  our  tour  of  the  defoliated  area*,  we 
did  not  see  a  single  species  of  insectivorous 


(insect  eating)  or  fruglvorous  (fruit  eating) 
birds  with  the  exception  of  bam  swallows  .  .  . 
which  are  migrants  from  the  north. 

An  international  scientific  investiga- 
tive team,  assessing  the  damages  to  the 
imexplained  defoliation  of  some  173,000 
acres  in  Cambodia  which  occurred  in 
late  April  and  iarly  May  1969,  said  in 
their  December  1969  report: 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  eastern 
Cambodia  in  general  has  experienced  quite 
a  substantial  Increase  in  a  variety  of  wild- 
life, apparently  driven  out  of  Vietnam  by 
the  defoliation  and  other  ravages  of  war. 
Included  are  mvmjacs,  and  other  species  of 
deer,  wild  cattle,  (Gaurs,  Bantengs  and  some 
Koupreys)  elephants,  a  number  of  monkeys 
species  and  virlld  pigs. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Neilands,  a  University  of 
California  biochemist,  has  listed  some  of 
the  animal  species  of  Vietnam  which  are 
known  to  be  in  danger  of  extinction.  The 
douc  langur  and  the  Indochinese  gib- 
bon, both  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  it 
is  feared,  will  be  wiped  out  completely 
since  these  creatures  exist  exclusively  on 
a  variety  of  plants  growing  in  the  heavily 
defoliated  areas. 

It  can  be  supposed  that  some  will 
argue  that  the  destruction  of  some  ani- 
mal and  plant  species  is  relatively  un- 
important in  relation  to  the  war  effort. 
But  if  the  wildlife  is  being  destroyed, 
what  then  is  happening  to  the  delicate 
tropical  ecosystems  comprising  the  com- 
plex relationship  of  all  plant  and  tmi- 
mal  life?  An  even  more  pressing  ques- 
tion is  what  effect,  direct  and  indirect, 
does  the  herbicide  program  have  on  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam?  And  finally, 
what  exactly  are  the  limits,  if  any,  to 
a  military  program  such  as  this  and  what 
are  the  moral  implications? 

The  poisoning  of  aquatic  life  by  nm- 
off  into  the  water  system  is  a  real  prob- 
lem in  Vietnam.  Marine  fauna  are 
known  to  be  injured  and  killed  by  2,4-D 
and  2,4,5-T,  the  major  defoliant  chemi- 
cals. Tests  of  the  effect  of  from  one  to 
two  parts  per  miUion  of  2,4-D  showed  it 
had  a  deleterious  effect  on  mayfly 
njrmphs,  leeches,  clams,  and  snails. 

Dr.  Galston  points  out  that — 

The  estuarlne  environment  in  which  the 
mangroves  grow  is  tremendously  important 
to  shellflsh  and  migratory  fish,  which  de- 
plete a  portion  of  their  life  cycle  in  the  eco- 
system enveloped  by  the  mangrow  roots. 
With  these  pjants  klUed,  the  fish  wUl  prob- 
alSy-«gSje}*<where.  This  will  lead  to  a  de- 
cline in  "the  fish  and  shellfish  catch,  which 
constitutes  an  Important  aouice  of  pto- 
teln  and  essential  amino  acids. 

In  1968,  aware  that  there  was  little 
data  on  the  ecological  effects  of  the  mili- 
tary use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam,  the 
State  Department  sent  P.  H.  Tschlrley  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
a  30-day  study.  Tschirley's  report  in- 
dicated the  military  defoliation  program 
"is  having  a  profoimd  effect  on  plant  life 
in  Vietnam." 

One  of  the  long-range  effects  that 
Tschirley  found  was  in  the  mtissive  de- 
struction of  mangrove  forests.  He  de- 
clared that  mangroves  are  extremely 
susceptible  to  defoliants  and  that  one 
application  was  sufficient  to  kill  most 
trees.  He  reported  visiting  the  Rxmg  Sat 
Peninsula  that  was  still  completely  bar- 
ren, even  though  it  had  been  sprayed 


years  earlier.  He  estimated  it  would  take 
about  20  years  for  the  reestablishment  of 
a  mangrove  forest. 

Zoologists  Gordon  H.  Orians  and  E.  W. 
Pfieffer,  in  their  recent  Science  mag- 
azine article  argued,  however,  that 
Tschirley's  estimate  wsis  conservative 
because  it  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  inmiediate  redistribution  of 
seeds  to  the  defoliated  areas  and  the 
presence  of  suitable  germination  con- 
ditions when  they  arrive. 

Emphasizing  the  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  use  of  defoliants,  the  zoologists 
contended  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  timetable  for  mangrove  re- 
growth  may  well  be  longer  than  20  years. 

There  are  areas  of  sprayed  mangrove 
forests  in  Vietnam  defoliated  in  1961 
that  still  have  shown  no  significant  re- 
covery. 

Most  of  the  defoliation  has  occurred 
along  a  strip  extending  from  the  north- 
ern boimdary  of  South  Vietnam  through 
the  center  of  the  coimtry  halfway  to  the 
southern  tip  and  also  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  from  Laos  as  it  leads  into 
South  Vietnam.  Defoliation  on  a  smsdler 
scale  is  being  conducted  in  Thailand. 
The  ecology  of  tropical  forests  is  dis- 
cussed in  "A  Legacy  of  Our  Presence: 
The  Destruction  of  Vietnam."  prepared 
by  the  Stanford  biology  study  group. 
The  report  states: 

Tropical  forests  and  soils  are  very  differ- 
ent from  those  In  the  temperate  zone.  Thus 
to  understand  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  certain  characteristics  of  tropical 
forests  and  soils. 

One  such  feature  is  the  Intricate  Inter- 
dependence of  the  plants  and  animals.  For 
instance,  the  trees  of  tropical  forests  depend 
entirely  upon  insects,  birds  and  bats  (rather 
than  wind)  for  pollination.  Birds,  bats  and 
ground  dwelling  mammals  are  respK^nsible 
for  dispersing  seeds  from  the  parent  plants 
to  new  clearings.  These  complex  plant-animal 
relations  have  reached  their  greatest  Intri- 
cacy In  tropical  forests  because  of  the  mild 
and  predictable  climate.  Animals  can  be  ac- 
tive the  year  around  because  many  flowering 
and  fnilting  trees  provide  food  continuovtsly. 
Massive  defoliation  means  an  end  to  this 
reUable  food  supply  and  death  for  tboea 
animau  that  are  most  Important  to  the 
survival  of  the  forest  plants. 

The  UJS.  defoliatioD  program  has  set 
the  stage  for  irreversible  environmental 
damage.  The  fiora  and  fauna  depend  on 
one  another.  If  you  destroy  one,  you 
^most  inevitably  destroy  the  other. 
"  TTie  study  group  also  discussed  the 
unique  problem  of  laterlzation.  or  the 
irreversible  hardening  of  soil  no  longer 
protected  fnxn  the  sun  by  foliage.  The 
report  stated : 

From  30  to  60  p)ercent  of  Vietnamese  soils 
are  of  a  type  which  have  the  potential  to 
turn  into  a  brick-like  substance,  known  as 
latertte.  If  they  are  deprived  of  the  organic 
covering  which  protects  them  from  eqxieure 
to  severe  weathering.  The  potential  for 
laterlzation  Is  greatest  in  areas  which  were 
already  disturbed  before  herbicide  applica- 
tion. Cropland,  as  vrell  as  bombed  and  bull- 
dozed areas  along  roadways,  fall  into  this 
category.  Ttxt  permanence  of  later!  te  is  weU 
Ulustrated  by  the  Khmer  ruins  arotind  Ang- 
kor Wat  In  Cambodia  where  many  of  the 
temples  were  constructed  primarily  of  this 
rock  nearly  ten  centuries  ago.  Obviously, 
latMlEed  land  is  useless  for  agriculture. 
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More  Incredible  than  OperaUon 
Ranchhand  where  the  popular  slogan  is 
"Remember,  only  you  can  prevent 
forests, "  the  military  dreamed  up  Opera- 
tion Sherwood  Forest  and  Operation 
Pink  Rose.  The  rationale  was  that  after 
defoliating  a  forest,  fire  raids  similar  to 
the  fire  bomb  attacks  on  Dresden  and 
Tokyo  in  World  War  n  would  completely 
decimate  jungle  areas  of  Soutli  Vietnam. 
As  Thomas  Whiteside  wrote  m  his  book 
"Defoliation": 

The  ultimate  foUy  in  our  defoliation  oper- 
ations In  Vietnam  was  possibly  achieved  dur- 
InK  1965  and  1966,  when  the  mlUtary  made 
l&ree  scale  efforts  In  two  defoliated  areas 
to  create  fire  storma— that  Is.  fires  so  huge 
that  all  the  oxygen  In  those  areas  would  be 
exhausted.  The  i^jparent  intention  was  to 
render  the  soil  barren.  (A  fire  storm  would 
also  of  course,  have  the  result  of  burning 
or  suffocating  any  Uvlng  being  In  the  area.) 
Operation  Sherwood  Forest,  conducted  m 
1965  was  an  attempt  to  bum  a  defoliated 
section  of  the  Bol  Lol  Woods.  In  October. 
19fl«  the  military  began  Operation  Pink  Rose, 
a  slmUar  project.  Neither  of  the  projects,  in 
which  tons  of  napalm  were  thrown  down 
on  top  of  the  residue  of  tons  of  sprayed 
2,4,6-T  succeeded  In  creating  the  desired 
effect  .  .  . 

Before  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
banned  the  use  of  2.4.5-T.  the  mlUtary 
took  a  hard  line  on  the  chemical's  dan- 
gerous effects  and  maintained  there  was 
no  correlation  between  the  use  of  this 
defoliant  and  any  hazards  to  human 
health. 

On  October  30,  1969,  the  Department 
of  Defense  stated  in  a  press  release: 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
always  has  been  to  use  Orange  (a  Uquld  solu- 
tion of  a,4,5-T  and  3.4-D)  In  remote  areaa 
away  from  the  population.  This  policy  Is  be- 
ing reiterated  and  emphasized;  additional 
precautions  are  being  taken  to  Insure  that 
Orange  Is  not  used  In  populated  areas. 

This  policy  statement  raises  one  crucial 
point.  What  does  the  phrase  "away  from 
population"  mean?  A  recent  column  by 
Daniel  Deluce  of  the  Associated  Press 
reports  that  in  areas  of  the  Mekong  Del- 
U  where  Americans  fought  "there  are 
empty  fields,  cratered  by  bombs,  grow- 
ing only  weeds,  coconut  palms  killed  by 
defoliants  lean  crazily.  The  farm  houses 
have  vanished."  The  most  highly  popu- 
lated rural  area  In  South  Vietnam  has 
been  defoliated. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  plaimed  to 
conduct  a  survey  by  going  through  Viet- 
namese hospital  records  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  correlation  between  herbicides 
and  the  rate  of  miscarriages,  still  births, 
and  fetal  deformities.  The  study  group 
concluded  before  they  began  that  the 
study  could  not  be  conducted.  The  con- 
ducted a  general  survey  that  proved  noth- 
ing. The  report  of  the  study  Is  unclassi- 
fied, but  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
fused to  make  it  public,  ostensibly  on  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  with  South  Viet- 
nam Nobody  Is  to  see  the  study  until  it 
Is  published.  Yet  in  talking  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials,  no  one  was  sure 
even  who  in  Defense  could  see  it. 

In  spite  of  the  Saigon  and  Hanoi  ne^- 
paper  allegations  to  the  contrary,  the 
military  has  steadfastly  maintained  that 
there  have  been  no   claims  on  South 


Vietnam  or  the  United  States  for  any 
health  hazards  caused  by  defoliants.  At 
the  same  time,  over  $3  million  in  claims  to 
property  damage  have  been  honored  by 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
paid  through  counterpart  funds  by  the 
United  States. 

Blonetics  Laboratory  conducted  a  study 
of  the  teratogenic  or  birth  deforming 
effects  of  2.4,5-T  and  2,4-D  in  1968.  The 
results  showed  that  both  chemicals,  the 
major  defoliants  in  Vietnam,  possibly 
have  teratogenic  effects.  That  study  was 
not  released  until  late  1969.  The  Federal 
Government  took  action  only  after  a 
number  of  articles  by  Thomas  Whiteside 
appeared  in  the  New  Yorker  and  only 
after  the  Senate  hearings,  "Effects  of 
2,4.5-T  on  Man  and  the  Environment." 

The  international  scientific  commis- 
sion that  went  into  Cambodia  in  late 
1969  to  study  the  effects  of  defoliation  on 
the  environment  that  occurred  earlier 
that  year  discussed  in  their  report  the 
health  hazards  defoliants  have  on 
animals.  The  study  declared: 

All  of  the  interviews  with  the  local  Inhabi- 
tants consistently  disclosed  that  village  live- 
stock became  ill  for  a  period  of  several  days 
soon  after  spraying.  Whereas  the  larger  ani- 
mals (water  buffaloes,  cattle  and  mature  pigs 
and  sheep)  became  only  mUdly  lU  and  all 
recovered,  some  of  the  smaller  ones  (chicken, 
ducks  and  young  pigs)  suffered  more  severely 
and  m  some  cases  were  reported  to  have  died. 
The  domestic  mammals  were  described  as 
having  digestive  problems,  whereas  the  do- 
mestic birds  became  partially  paralyzed.  Ap- 
parently many  wUd  birds  became  similarly 
disabled  and  coiUd  be  captured  easily.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  small  dead  birds  found 
at  the  time  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

An  article  in  an  April  issue  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  stated  that  the  British  Fores- 
trv  Service  had  also  seen  many  paralyzed 
birds  when  they  sprayed  2,4,5-T.  This 
was  in  addition  to  the  dizziness  and  nau- 
seous feeling  the  people  spraying  had 
experienced  themselves. 

On  ABC-TV.  July  27.  1970,  a  program 
entiUed,  "The  Poisoned  Planet."  which 
depicted  the  serious  state  of  affairs  in 
the  world  since  the  wide-spread  use  of 
pesticides  and  herbicides,  showed  several 
vivid  shots  of  birds  trembling  helplessly 
in  reaction  to  herbicide  spray. 

Dr.  JacQuiline  Verrett.  who  was  in- 
strumental in  determining  conclusively 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
that  2.4,5-T  was  teratogenic,  has  tested 
s^imples  of  orange  and  white  and  found 
that  they  both  produced  fetal  deforma- 
ties  in  her  laboratory  e.\periments.  The 
State  Department  has  admitted  that 
agent  orange  and  wliite  were  used  in  the 
mysterious  herbicidal  attack  on  Cam- 
bodia last  year. 

The  ad  hoc  independent  scientific  com- 
mission, when  in  Cambodia,  interviewed 
many  of  the  local  inhabitants  about  hu- 
man health  effects  from  the  mysterious 
spraying. 

Many  (people)  spoke  of  widespread  tem- 
porary" diarrhea  and  vomiting,  particularly 
among  Infants  and  to  a  lesser  extent  among 
the  general  adult  population.  At  one  loca- 
tion (Chlpeang)  water  was  triicked  in  for  a 
time  foUowlng  spraying  to  provide  uncon- 
Umlnated  water  for  the  children.  In  those 
instances  where  the  people  depended  largely 
upon  deep  wells  for  their  water  supply  we 


received  no  report  of  human  digestive  prob- 
lems. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  June 
6.  1969: 

Many  residents  of  the  area  (Fish  Hook)  re- 
ported to  have  been  affected  by  the  defoUa- 
tin  suffered  from  diarrhea,  vomiting  and  coli- 
tis. 

Keeping  these  factors  In  mind,  the 
anticrop  program  is  particularly  worthy 
of  discussion. 

The  World  Health  Organization  in  its 
report,  "Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and 
Biological  Weapons."  published  in  1970, 
defined  chemical  agents  of  warfare  to  in- 
clude all  substances  employed  for  their 
toxic  effects  on  man,  animals  and  plants. 
They  later  added; 

Very  little  Is  known  about  the  chronic 
toxicity  or  long-term  effects  of  anti-plant 
agents,  for  example,  their  teratogenicity  or 
carcinogenicity.  In  this  connection  It  must 
be  borne  In  mind  that  the  military  employ- 
ment of  anti-plant  chemicals  may  lead  to 
their  intake,  by  humans  In  water  and  food. 
In  dosages  far  higher  than  those  experienced 
when  the  same  chemicals  are  used  for  agri- 
cultural and  other  purposes.  While  U  may 
be  untrue  to  say  that  the  possibility  of 
chronic  toxicity  has  been  entirely  Ignored,  It 
cannot  be  said  that  It  has  received  anything 
approaching  adequate  study. 

On  both  the  political  and  military 
level,  the  anticrop  program  is  a  dan- 
gerous facet  of  environmental  warfare 
because  it  can  be  directed  in  a  punitive 
way  and  bring  about  starvation  in  a  mas- 
sive and  indiscriminate  maimer.  Who  is 
to  say  when  some  nation  will  decide  to 
use  it  for  that  purpose  too? 

During  last  April  and  early  May  1969. 
173,000  acres  or  270  square  miles  of  the 
Pl^  Hook  area  of  Cambodia  was  sprayed 
with  defoliants,  confirmed  to  be  agents 
orange  and  white.  The  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment subsequently  claimed  $8.7  mil- 
lion—now $12.2  million— in  compensa- 
tion from  the  United  States  for  heavy 
damage  to  37.000  acres  of  rubber  and 
fruit  trees  several  miles  inside  the  border. 
Because  this  was  an  international  in- 
cident, the  State  Department  sent  a  gov- 
ernmental team  of  technical  experts  to 
Cambodia  to  assess  the  damage. 

The  State  Department  unequivocally 
denied  U.S.  involvement  in  the  incident 
and  that  no  other  party  could  be  found 
at  fault.  One  is  entitled  to  wonder  who 
else  In  that  war  has  the  planes  and 
equipment  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  war- 
fare? 

The  report  to  the  State  Department 
of  July  1969  concluded  that — 

Defoliation  of  rubber,  fruit  and  forest 
trees  farther  north  (of  the  Cambodian  l>or- 
der)  was  probably  caused  by  a  direct  spray 
application  by  an  unknown  party.  .  .  . 

Thomas  Pickering.  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  statement  to  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments  in  December 
1969.  that— 

The  greatest  part  of  the  damage  was  caused 
by  a  drtlberate  and  direct  overfUght  of  the 
rubber  plantations. 

In  contrast,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  May  22,  1970,  asserted  that— 
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The  defoliation  of  Cambodia  was  neither 
punitive  not  In  preparation  for  military 
action. 

How  could  the  EKDD  maintain  that  it 
was  "neither  punitive  nor  in  preparation 
for  military  attack,"  while  Pickering, 
speaking  for  the  State  Department,  as- 
serted that  the  defoliation  was  "deliber- 
ate?" Since  the  official  position  is  that 
the  United  States  was  not  found  cul- 
pable, it  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  the 
State  Department  is  still  considering  the 
claim.  The  State  Department  and  the 
DOD  could  not  determine  the  intent  of 
the  mission  unless  they  know  about  the 
origin  of  tJie  mission. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the 
second  part  of  the  environmental  war- 
fare amendment,  which  states  that  the 
United  States  shall  be  prohibited  from 
entering  into  or  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  to  provide  agents, 
delivery  systems,  dissemination  equip- 
ment or  instruction  for  the  military  ap- 
plication of  anti-plant  chemicals. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  would 
not  allow  our  country  to  turn  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  or  any  other  coim- 
try  this  indiscriminate  weapon  of  war- 
fare. 

The  indiscriminate,  extensive  use  of 
herbicides  is  further  compounded  by  the 
fact  that,  even  while  a  proposed  study 
Is  imderway  to  examine  the  effects  of  the 
antiplant  chemicals,  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  are  in  the  process  of  turning 
command  and  control  of  the  herbicidal 
program  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
as  part  of  the  administration's  Vietnam- 
Ization  plan. 

With  such  little  scientific  knowledge 
available  on  the  environmental  implica- 
tions of  the  use  of  herbicides,  this  nation 
cannot  be  permitted  to  allow  the  prolif- 
eration of  this  dangerous  kind  of  en- 
vironmental warfare,  especially  prolifer- 
ation into  the  hands  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government. 

General  Blanchard.  in  his  Senate  brief- 
ing of  April  29,  1970,  asserted  that  the 
United  States  was  consideilng  how  to 
transfer  the  herbicidal  program  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  The  DOD  letter  of 
May  22,  1970.  to  the  committee  on  CBW, 
composed  of  Princeton  University  stu- 
dents, stated  quite  the  contrary: 

When  the  United  States  Instituted  a  ban 
(April  16)  on  the  use  of  2.4,5-T  in  mlUtary 
operations,  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment Instituted  a  similar  ban.  The  United 
States  will  not  supply  3,4,6-T  to  SVN  or 
other  governments  until  the  problem  of  ter- 
atogenic effects  has  been  resolved. 

Clearly,  before  General  Blanchard  had 
made  his  presentation,  the  United  States 
had  been  supplying  herbicides  for  mili- 
tary application  to  South  Vietnam.  It 
appears  from  the  DOD  statement  that 
we  were  providing  agent  orange  to  other 
governments,  which  raises  even  graver 
Issues. 

The  forcing  function  of  technology  has 
allowed  the  introduction  of  a  new  form 
of  warfare.  A  type  that  Is  of  questionable 
military  vidue,  ecologically  and  biologi- 
cally damaging  and  politically  explosive. 
We  have  to  develop  new  attitudes  so  that 
we  will  not  automatically  equate  tech- 
nology with  progre,ss  and  efficiency  and 
will  not  see  It  as  a  panacea  to  cure  the 
problems  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 


The  entire  planet  is  facing  an  environ- 
mental crisis  because  progress  for  the 
sake  of  progress  became  the  standard 
for  success.  In  the  wake  of  this  mad 
rush  to  accomplish  and  be  successful, 
man  has  violated  earth  with  his  im- 
patience. 

Technology  and  science  provided  the 
short  cuts  to  eliminate  pests  with  pesti- 
cide compounds  that  were  used  indis- 
criminantiy  and  man  irritated  and  sur- 
prised when  he  found  that  the  chemicals 
were  destroying  and  threatening  to  de- 
stroy other  forms  of  life. 

He  dumped  the  wastes  of  his  advanced 
civilization  into  the  water  systems  and 
seas  and  was  irritated  and  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  waters  of  the  water  planet 
had  a  saturation  point. 

He  exhausted  the  fumes  of  his  indus- 
tries and  his  motors  into  the  thin  enve- 
lope of  air  surrounding  the  planet  and 
was  irritated  and  surprised  when  the  air 
became  clogged  and  choked  many  of  his 
major  cities. 

Now  there  is  a  new  advancement. 
Chemical  compoimds  have  been  found 
that  can  destroy  plants  that  man  finds 
undesirable  along  his  roads  and  high- 
ways. Science  and  technology  have  pro- 
duced chemicals  that  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically can  be  used  militarily  to  de- 
stroy the  foliage  suspected  to  be  hiding 
an  enemy  or  kill  the  crops  believed  grown 
to  feed  him. 

Unfortunately,  like  so  many  other  of 
the  rapid  advancements  of  his  society, 
man  created  another  potential  for  dis- 
aster. By  engaging  in  warfare  on  the 
environment  this  country  has  taken  the 
leadership  in  conducting  a  long  range 
warfare  on  man  himself  and  future  gen- 
erations, friend  and  enemy  alike. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Ustened  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
The  military  use  of  herbicides  for  defo- 
liation and  crop  destruction  in  'Vietnam 
has  been  a  source  of  controversy  almost 
since  it  was  initiated  in  1962.  I  myself 
have  had  some  doubts  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  herbicide  program  about  Its 
possible  effects  on  civilian  elements  of 
of  the  Vietnamese  population,  about 
its  long-term  ecological  consequences, 
and  about  its  implications  for  a  wider 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
agents. 

The  present  Nelson-Ooodell  amend- 
ment £  the  product  of  similar  doubts. 
It  would  cause  a  termination  of  the 
herbicide  program,  also  banning  a  re- 
sumption at  any  time  in  the  future.  On 
the  surface  there  Is  much  which  com- 
mends it  to  me.  I  might  even  like  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  It  appeals  to  one's 
emotions. 

But  in  all  good  conscience,  I  cannot 
do  so.  For  whatever  the  possible  side 
effects  of  our  herbicide  program,  its  pri- 
msuT  contribution  Is  indisputable:  it 
has  saved  the  lives  of  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam. As  long  as  our  participation  in 
this  tragic  war  continues,  this  Is,  to  me 
now.  an  overriding  consideration. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  knew. 
during  its  deliberations  wi  the  present 
bUl,  that  our  herbicide  program  would 
be  an  Issue  once  the  bill  reached  the 


fioor.  Accordingly,  it  subjected  the  pro- 
gram to  a  thorough  examination,  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  an  independent  conclu- 
sion as  to  whether  it  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  determination 
of  this  basic  question,  the  committee 
sought  to  define  with  care  the  precise 
scope  of  its  inquiry.  There  were  two  is- 
sues, it  decided,  which  could  best  be  left 
out  of  the  debate. 

One  was  the  consistency  of  our  herbi- 
cide program  with  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  protocol.  As  you  know,  Uie 
United  States  is  one  of  the  very  few  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  maintains  that 
herbicides  are  excluded  from  the  proto- 
col's chemical  warfare  ban.  The  com- 
mittee decided  to  eliminate  this  issue  be- 
cause it  will  itself  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  sometime  in  the  very  near  future, 
now  that  the  protocol  has  been  sent  over 
for  a  vote  on  its  ratification.  That  would 
be  the  proper  time,  the  committee  felt, 
to  weigh  in  detail  the  arms  control  im- 
plications of  our  herbicide  program.  To 
inject  that  issue  here  would  not  serve 
to  erase  the  policy  we  have  followed. 
And  it  could  only  prevent  a  clear  con- 
sideration of  the  more  immediate  issues. 

A  second  issue  which  the  committee 
chose  to  put  aside  was  the  wisdom  of  our 
overall  Vietnamization  policy.  Not  only 
is  this  another  matter  on  which  we  will 
vote  quite  shortly,  there  is  good  reason 
not  to  allow  one's  attitude  toward  Viet- 
namization to  determine  one's  position 
on  herbicides.  Whether  we  should  get 
out  of  Vietnam  is  one  question,  the  pro- 
tection to  be  afforded  our  troops  if  we 
stay  itself  a  very  different  one. 

In  the  committee's  view,  a  decision  on 
our  herbicide  program  thus  required  a 
weighing  of  conflicting  considerations: 
the  possible  ecological  and  physiological 
dangers  inherent  in  the  program's  con- 
tinuation, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mil- 
itary implications  of  its  termination  on 
the  other. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  possible  adverse 
side  effects. 

There  have  been  many  claims  of  pos- 
sible long-term  ecological  dangers  from 
the  use  of  chemical  defoliants.  These  in- 
clude: First,  laterization  of  the  soil — its 
conversion  to  hardened,  infertile  form — 
Second,  permanent  destruction  of  man- 
grove swamp  forest — Third,  poisoning  of 
aquatic  life. 

A  study  of  the  ecological  effects  of 
defoliation  In  Vietnam  was  undertaken 
in  1968  by  Dr.  Pred  H.  Tschirley,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  was  in- 
vited to  conduct  the  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  A  report  on  his  observations 
was  made  at  a  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science — AAAS — and  was  published 
in  their  weekly  journal  Science — volume 
163,  February  21.  1969.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Tsrfiirley  found  no 
evidence  that  laterite  soil  was  being  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  our  defoliation  pro- 
gram. While  acknowledging  that  lateri- 
zation was  a  long-term  process,  he  also 
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expressed  doubt  that  defoliation  would 
produce  it  over  time.  The  main  reason 
he  cited  was  the  fact  that  bare  soil  does 
not  result  from  defoliation.  While  some 
trees  and  brush  may  be  killed,  the  grassy 
ground  cover  siirvives  and  indeed  grows 
rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  greater 
sunlight  which  defoliation  allows  to  get 
thiough.  Thus  Tschirley  concluded  that 
whUe  30  percent  of  the  soils  in  Vietnam 
indeed  have  a  potential  for  laterization, 
laterite  was  not  a  predictable  result  of 
our  herbicide  program  in  that  country. 

Tschirley  also  found  no  evidence  that 
mangrove  swamp  associations — found 
frequently  along  waterways  in  Viet- 
nam— would  tneniselves  be  permanently 
damaged.  Surveys  of  defoliated  man- 
grove areas  have  shown  definite  signs 
of  regrowth  after  6  or  7  years.  While  full 
recovery  of  mangrove  areas  may  take 
as  long  as  20  years,  Tschirley  found  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  eventually  it  would 
occur. 

Nor  did  he  find  any  evidence  of  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  aquatic  food  chains — 
such  as  shellfish  and  migratory  fish — 
dependent  on  mangrove  areas  for  tlieir 
existence.  He  noted  that  the  increased 
fish  catch  in  the  mangrove  areas  indi- 
cates that  no  damage  has  occurred. 
Moreover,  care  has  been  taken  not  to 
destroy  all  of  the  mangrove  in  any  par- 
ticular area,  so  that  germination  of  seed 
from  the  established  forest  could  go  on. 

The  Defense  Department  has  also 
conducted  many  other  studies  to  mini- 
mize possible  danger  of  its  herbicide  pro- 
gram. 

Five  jrears  have  been  spent  together 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
studjrlng  the  effects  of  herbicides  in  areas 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  Texas,  areas  simi- 
lar to  portions  of  South  Vietnam.  A  year's 
study  was  also  made  on  experimental 
plots  in  South  Vietnam.  Moreover,  a  bo- 
tanical survey  of  South  Vietnam  has 
been  compiled  and  on  several  occasions 
Department  of  Defense  and  Department 
of  Agriculture  scientists  have  gone  to 
Vietnam  to  search  for  evidence  of  ad- 
verse ecological  change.  The  Agency  for 
International  Development  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  also  made  such 
surveys,  utilizing  consultants  from  xml- 
versities,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Several  years 
have  also  been  spent  on  studying  the 
effects  of  herbicides  on  experimental 
plots  in  Thailand.  These  studies  have 
been  published  in  the  open  literature. 

Additionally,  the  United  States  has 
reviewed  the  experience  of  and  studies 
conducted  by  other  nations,  which  have 
employed  herbicides  domestically.  For 
example,  herbicides  have  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  rubber  and  oil-palm  planta- 
tions in  Malaysia  for  over  20  years  at  an 
application  rate  5  to  6  times  those  used 
In  Vietnam.  The  herbicide  operations  in 
Malarsia  were  conducted  to  kill  old  non- 
productive trees  and  jungle  vegetation 
in  preparation  for  planting  new  trees.  As 
the  program  of  herbicide  usage  has  con- 
tinued in  Vietnam,  nearly  continuous  re- 
view has  been  made  of  the  resulting 
effects.  All  of  the  information  available 
indicates  that  herbicides  are  not  con- 
centrated in  soil  or  water,  nor  to  any 
appreciable  degree  in  plants. 


During  the  past  year,  however,  a  con- 
cern about  the  possible  ecological  side 
effects  of  our  herbicide  program  has 
largely  given  way  to  a  new  concern  over 
the  teratogenic,  or  fetus-deforming  prop- 
erties of  herbicides  in  use  in  Vietnam. 

What  precipitated  this  concern  was 
a  report  by  Bionetics  Research  Labora- 
tories that  2,4,5-T  caused  abnormal 
fetuses  in  mice,  rats,  and  chicken  em- 
bryos. 2,4,5-T  is  present  in  agent  orange, 
the  agent  most  heavily  used  in  the 
herbicide  program  for  most  of  its  dura- 
tion. 

The  initial  Bionetics  report  precip- 
itated a  major  controversy.  It  was 
argued,  for  example,  that  the  teratogenic 
properties  in  question  were  the  result  not 
of  2,4,5-T  but  a  dioxin  contained  in  the 
specific  test  samples  used. 

More  recent  research  by  tlie  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  HEW  has  con- 
vincingly exploded  this  theory  and  has 
shown  2,4,5-T  to  indeed  be  teratogenic. 
This  research  has  also  raised  questions 
as  to  the  possible  teratogenicity  of  2,4-D, 
which  is  contained  in  agent  white,  the 
main  substitute  for  agent  orange  now 
available  to  the  Defense  Department. 

These  findings  have  given  rise  to  a  re- 
new of  the  herbicide  program  within  the 
Defense  Department.  The  use  of  agent 
orange  has  been  ofBcially  suspended  in 
a  move  paralleling  restrictions  placed  on 
the  domestic  uses  of  chemicals  contain- 
ing 2,4.5-T  by  the  Agriculture  smd  In- 
terior Departments. 

The  Defense  Department  has  declined 
to  indicate  under  what  circumstances 
the  use  of  agent  orange  might  be  re- 
sumed or  the  use  of  agent  white  itself 
suspended.  It  claims  that  its  present 
suspension  of  agent  orange  was  a  pre- 
cautionary move,  pending  further  study, 
and  that  a  resumption  of  its  use  would 
not  clearly  pose  a  threat  to  the  health  of 
Vietnamese  civilians. 

In  support  of  this  contention,  the  De- 
partment argues  that  animal  data  can- 
not be  directly  extrapolated  to  humans. 
Even  if  humans  were  similarly  suscep- 
tible— itself  a  point  to  be  established — 
far  larger  doses  would  be  required  to 
produce  the  same  effects.  The  Depart- 
ment contends  that  the  danger  to  a  Viet- 
namese woman  would  depend  on  the 
quantities  of  contaminated  water  she 
drank  for  about  3  months  during  the 
middle  of  her  gestation  period,  and  that 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  she  could  drink 
a  sufficient  amount  to  put  her  in  serious 
danger.  Assuming  an  extensive  rainwater 
collection  system,  the  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  required  level  of  con- 
tamination could  not  arise  unless  the 
area  in  question  were  sprayed  every  few 
weeks.  Since  an  area  is  normally  sprayed 
only  once  during  any  6-  to  9-month  peri- 
od, this  postulated  condition  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  attain  in  the  De- 
partment's opinion. 

The  Department  notes,  also,  that  not 
a  single  Incident  of  verified  malformed 
births  from  herbicide  operations  htis 
imcovered  during  the  entire  8  years 
of  the  program's  existence.  An  intensive 
'examination  of  hospital  records  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  initiated,  but  the  results 
have  not  yet  been  completely  collated. 
Preliminary  indications,  however,  point 


to  a  birth  defect  rate  essentially  un- 
changed from  the  predefoliation  era.  In 
addition,  an  examination  in  December 
1969,  of  the  hospital  records  in  Mimot, 
Cambodia  showed  no  increase  in  birth 
defects  as  a  result  of  the  accidental 
spraying  of  rubber  .Plantations  in  the 
area  which  occurred  in  April  1969. 

While  the  committee  is  heartened  that 
no  evidence  of  blrUi  defects  from  our 
herbicide  program  has  been  imcovered. 
it  commends  the  Department's  decision 
to  suspend  the  use  of  agent  orange  in  its 
program.  It  hopes  that  the  Department 
will  continue  to  show  a  similar  strong 
concern  about  the  potential  side  effects 
of  its  defoliation  activities  in  the  future. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
recommend  a  termination  of  the  herbi- 
cide program  in  Vietnam,  the  committee 
had  to  weigh  against  the  potential  eco- 
logical and  physiological  consequences 
just  considered  the  military  implications 
of  the  program's  cessation.  The  commit- 
tee concluded  that  these  Implications 
could  be  serious.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  program  has  been  of  criti- 
cal  importance  In  saving  American  lives. 

Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the 
uses  to  which  defoliants  are  put: 

First.  Perimeter  defoliation.  Herbicides 
have  been  lised  to  restrict  the  growth  of 
high  jungle  grass,  bushes,  and  weeds 
around  base  camps  and  fire  bases.  Their 
use  in  this  manner  provides  fields  of  fire 
for  and  prevents  surprise  attacks  on 
friendly  forces  in  such  areas. 

Second.  Defoliation  of  lines  of  com- 
munication. Defoliation  of  heavy  growth 
along  roads  and  canals  serves  a  simllM 
function.  It  permits  aerial  surveillance 
ahead  of  moving  forces  and  minimizes 
the  possibility  of  concealment  from  such 
forces  themselves,  thus  reducing  the  risk 
of  ambushes. 

Both  of  these  uses  of  defoliants  have 
been  questioned.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
defoliation  merely  permits  the  enemy  to 
attack  with  heavier  weapons  and  robs 
friendly  forces  of  cover  If  they  are 
attacked. 

What  this  view  overlooks  is  the  crucial 
importance  of  providing  observation  out 
to  200  or  300  yards,  thereby  denying  the 
enemy  a  close-in,  conc^ed  ambush 
position. 

Any  soldier  will  tell  you  that  it  Is  easy, 
with  a  rifie  or  machine  gun,  to  hit  a 
target  up  to  100  feet  away,  but  that  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  hit  one 
at  600  to  1,000  feet.  The  critical  period 
in  an  ambush  is  the  first  10  to  15  sec- 
onds, after  which  evasive  action  and 
counter-ambush  fires  will  reduce  its  ef- 
fectiveness. The  inaccuracy  of  distant 
fires — even  with  heavy  weapons — gives 
our  troops  a  chance  to  survive  the  first 
few  critical  moments  and  then  overcome 
or  evade  the  enemy  forces. 

Third.  Defoliation  of  infiltration 
routes.  Areas  used  by  the  enemy  as 
routes  of  approach,  resupply  or  move- 
ment are  important  targets  for  herbicide 
spray.  Defoliation  of  these  routes  per- 
mits aerial  observation  and  allows  better 
detection  of  enemy  units  and  their  re- 
supply  activities. 

Fourth.  Defoliation  of  enemy  base 
camps.  Spraying  of  enemy  base  camps 
is  used  to  expose  them  to  aerial  obser- 
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vation,  after  which  either  the  enemy 
himself  or  his  bunkers,  living  quarters, 
and  other  facilities  can  be  destroyed. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  two  defolia- 
tion uses  has  been  questioned  on  the 
grounds  that  they  seldom  produce  direct 
military  contact.  The  enemy  is  usually 
gone  by  the  time  the  area  sprayed  has 
actually  been  defoliated. 

But  this  absence  of  contact  itself  can 
be  a  measure  of  the  defoliation's  effec- 
tiveness. To  cite  just  one  example,  in 
Sa  Dec  Province  a  major  VC  base  was 
defoliated  in  August  1968.  After  defolia- 
tion, an  ARVN  battalion  was  able  to  re- 
main overnight  in  the  area  for  the  first 
time  in  5  years.  Many  enemy  bunkers 
were  opened  to  observation  and  destruc- 
tion. Since  the  defoliation,  the  VC  pres- 
ence has  decreased  to  the  point  that  only 
regional  and  popular  forces  are  now  nec- 
essary for  local  security. 

Fifth.  Crop  destruction.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  claims  that  crop  de- 
struction has  been  a  small  but  important 
part  of  the  herbicide  program.  It  notes 
that  the  crops  destroyed  have  never  ex- 
ceeded 1  percent  of  Vietnam's  annual 
food  supply  and  that  great  care  is  taken 
to  attack  crops  known  to  be  grown  by  or 
for  the  enemy  himself. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
crop  destruction  program  have  reached 
confiicting  conclusions.  A  Rand  Corp. 
study,  conducted  at  the  Department's  re- 
quest, concluded  that  the  program  was 
largely  counterproductive,  given  its 
alienation  of  the  civilian  population.  At 
the  same  time,  captured  enemy  docu- 
ments have  revealed  that  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  units  have  been  put  on 
reduced  rations  and  forced  to  divert  tac- 
tical units  from  combat  missions  to  food- 
growing  and  food-transportation  opera- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  program.  The 
committee  expresses  no  judgment  of  its 
own  regarding  this  conflicting  evidence. 
It  did  not  feel  competent,  however,  to 
second-guess  the  experience  of  our  mili- 
tary commanders  who  almost  to  a  man 
believe  that  the  program  is  effective  on 
balance. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  uses  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam 
have  protected  friendly  forces,  conserved 
manpower,  and  thereby  saved  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  lives.  I  could  cite 
many  specific  examples  where  this  has 
been  the  case,  but  two  should  be  enough 
to  dramatize  my  point: 

First.  Helicopter  defoliation  opera- 
tions were  conducted  in  1968  against  In- 
filtration routes  and  mortar  and  rocket 
sites  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleiku  City.  Aerial 
observation  of  the  area  is  now  possible 
and  Pleiku  has  not  experienced  mortar 
or  rocket  attacks  since  the  area  was  de- 
foliated. 

Second.  A  portion  of  National  Highway 
No.  4  in  Phong  Dinh  Province  was  defoli- 
ated in  June  1968.  This  mission  was  con- 
ducted after  a  series  of  missions  against 
GVN  convoys  and  troop  movements.  The 
target  area  consisted  primarily  of  coco- 
nut palms  and  banana  trees  that  had 
been  abandoned  for  several  years.  The 
vegetation  had  become  so  dense  that 
convoy  security  elements  were  unable  to 
see  more  than  5  meters  into  the  imder- 


brush.  It  required  three  companies  of 
regional  and  popular  forces  and  an 
armored  cavalry  troop  to  secure  the  tar- 
get during  the  helicopter  spraying.  Since 
defoliation,  convoys  have  used  the  high- 
way two  to  three  times  a  week  without 
attack  or  harassment.  Only  one  platoon 
of  popular  forces  is  now  required  to  pro- 
vide local  security  to  the  nearby  hamlet 
and  the  highway. 

Against  this  background,  the  commit- 
tee had  no  alternative  but  to  recommend 
against  a  complete  cessation  of  our 
herbicide  operations. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  believed 
that  the  potential  side  effects  of  our 
herbicide  program — especially  the  physi- 
ological effects  surfaced  in  the  past 
year — themselves  demanded  serious  at- 
tention. A  twofold  response  to  these  po- 
tential effects  was  necessary  in  the  com- 
mittee's view. 

One  was  a  detailed  study  of  the  side 
effects  themselves.  While  no  hard  evi- 
dence of  serious  dangers  from  our  use  of 
herbicides  in  Vietnam  has  yet  been  un- 
covered, no  really  comprehensive  study 
of  their  use  has  yet  been  made.  Dr. 
Tschirley's  investigation,  for  exam- 
ple, was  of  only  1  month's  duration  and 
his  access  to  many  areas  was  restricted 
by  battlefield  conditions.  His  study, 
moreover,  was  made  2  years  ago,  imme- 
diately after  the  scope  of  our  herbicide 
program  expanded  to  a  significant  level. 
Par  better  evidence  of  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  the  program  would  be  available 
at  the  present  time. 

The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
any  study,  to  be  authoritative,  would  re- 
quire adequate  funding  and  time  and 
would  have  to  be  conducted  by  an  un- 
impeachable group.  Dr.  Phihp  Handler, 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  graciously  consented  to  have 
the  Academy  undertake  the  investiga- 
tion. He  has  given  me  his  personal  as- 
surances that  the  investigating  group 
will  me  representative  of  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  political  views  regarding  herbi- 
cides. Funds  for  the  study,  to  whatever 
extent  necessary,  are  to  be  provided  from 
the  fiscal  1971  CBW  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Its  results  are  to 
be  furnished  first  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  then  to  the  Congress  by 
March  1,  1972.  In  light  of  the  planning 
which  a  comprehensive  study  will  entail, 
and  in  light  of  the  dangerous  conditions 
imder  which  it  will  be  conducted,  the  18- 
month  time  provided  is  essential  if  its 
integrity  is  to  be  assured. 

The  main  focus  of  the  study,  in  the 
committee's  view,  should  be  on  the  effects 
of  our  herbicide  program  in  Vietnam  it- 
self. But  laboratory  studies,  to  the  extent 
needed  to  evaluate  field  data  and  to  re- 
solve any  issues  affecting  our  basic  policy 
are  also  strongly  encouraged. 

In  addition  to  further  study  of  our 
herbicides  program,  the  committee  felt 
it  was  important  to  restrict  the  use  of 
herbicides  to  situations  in  which  they 
were  clearly  dictated  by  military  needs. 
The  committee  has  been  assured  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  herbi- 
cide operations  programed  for  fiscal 
1971  are  at  a  level  only  25  percent  as 
large  as  the  level  at  which  such  opera- 
tions have  been  conducted  in  this  past  2 


years.  All  but  the  most  essential  opera- 
tions will  be  eliminated.  In  light  of  these 
assurances,  as  well  as  the  Department's 
commendable  action  in  suspending  use 
of  the  agent  orange,  the  committee  de- 
cided that  legislation  specifically  limit- 
ing these  operations  was  not  required  for 
now.  Such  legislation  might  well  detract 
from  the  fiexibiUty  required  for  optional 
decisionmaking. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  comment 
in  conclusion  on  an  article  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer 
and  Dr.  Orians  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  July  16  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 

This  article  was  based  on  a  visit  to 
Vietnam  by  these  two  gentlemen  and 
questioned  the  value  of  the  defoliation 
program  in  light  of  the  ecological  con- 
sequences. It  should  be  noted  that  in  a 
press  inter\iew  in  New  York  upon  his 
return,  which  was  later  reported  in  the 
April  4,  1969  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Professor  Pfeiffer  expanded  some- 
what on  his  report.  He  observed  that  it 
was  completely  unrealistic  to  expect 
military  commanders  to  abstain  from 
defoliation  actions.  "There  is  no  question 
about  it,"  he  said,  "they  save  American 
lives."  On  a  65-mile  journey  by  armed 
boat  from  Saigon  to  the  sea,  he  said,  "We 
scarcely  saw  a  Uving  plant."  However, 
he  added,  that  had  the  vegetation  not 
been  destroyed,  he  and  his  companion 
would  probably  not  have  returned  alive. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  may  be  true 
of  many  American  boys  now  serving  In 
Vietrxam  if  the  present  amendment  is 
passed.  Accordingly,  I  must  vote  against 
it  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Exhibit  1 
Defoliation    in    Vietnam — The    Ecolocicaz. 

Consequences  or  the  Defouation  Pbo- 

GRAM  in  Vietnam  ake  Assessed 
(By  Fred  H.  Tschirley) 

(Note. — The  author  Is  assistant  chief  of 
the  Crops  Protection  Research  Branch,  Crops 
Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultxire, 
Beltsvllle,  Maryland.  The  assessment  and  re- 
port on  which  this  article  Is  based  were 
prepared  by  the  author  when  he  served  as 
an  adviser  to  the  VS.  Department  of  State. 
That  report  was  released  In  September  1968 
by  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Saigon.) 

An  assessment  of  ecologlc  consequences 
of  the  defoliation  program  in  Vietnam  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  tr.S.  De- 
partment of  State.  This  article  Is  based  on 
a  report  made  as  a  part  of  an  overall  review 
of  the  defoliation  and  crop  destruction  pro- 
grams In  Vietnam. 

The  timetable  for  completion  of  the  policy 
review  required  submittal  of  a  repwrt  1 
month  after  my  arrival  In  Vietnam  on  15 
March  1968.  The  period  from  mid-March  to 
mld-Apni  was  the  end  of  the  dry  season 
when  many  tree  species  axe  naturally  de- 
foliated. This  added  to  the  dlfficiilty  of  de- 
termining the  effects  of  herbicides  on  vege- 
tation. 

The  dry  season,  the  short  time  available, 
and  the  difficulty  of  malting  on-the-ground 
observations  were  restrictive  for  an  ecologlc 
evaluation.  Thus,  this  report  Is  not  a  de- 
tailed analysis,  but  an  assessment  based  on 
the  observations  that  were  possible  and  on 
discussions  with  foresters  and  others  lutowl- 
edgeable  about  the  local  situation.  The  ob- 
servations were  supported  by  scientific  re- 
ports and  personal  research  experience  In 
ecology  and  the  effect  of  herbicides  on  vege- 
tation In  teii4>erate  and  tropical   America. 

There  were  no  constraints  placed  on  what 
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1  was  permitted  to  see  In  Vietnam  nor  on 
what  I  reported.  Some  areas  and  vegetative 
types  could  not  be  visited  because  there  was 
not  adequate  time,  or  because  safety  could 
not  be  assured  In  areas  of  military  activity. 
In  other  areas.  Inspections  were  limited  to 
aerial  observaUons  because  the  sites  were 
not  sufficiently  secure  to  permit  ground  as- 
sessments. Civilian  and  military  elements  of 
the  VS.  mission  in  Vietnam  gave  me  all  the 
help  and  cooperation  that  was  possible.  The 
military  provided  aircraft  for  aerial  surveys 
of  defoliated  and  nondefoliated  forests,  ar- 
ranged transport  to  Special  Forces  camps 
and  a  security  force  for  observations  from 
the  ground,  arranged  briefings  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  defollaUon  program,  and  made 
available  whatever  records  I  wished  to  see 
on  where  and  when  forests  were  sprayed  with 
defoliants.  Civilian  elements  of  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion provided  background  information  based 
on  their  experiences  in  Vietnam,  aircraft 
for  additional  aerial  surveys,  introductions 
to  Vietnamese  foresters,  and  background  ma- 
terial needed  for  writing  my  report.  Prob- 
ably the  best  indication  of  the  lack  of  oon- 
sualnts  on  my  activities  was  that  the  re- 
port which  I  prepared  was  released,  with- 
out a  word  having  been  changed,  by  the 
U5.  mission  in  Saigon. 

This  article  U  essentially  the  same  as  the 
report  I  prepared  in  Vietnam  Some  material 
has  been  deleted  because  of  space  limita- 
tions, but  my  observations  and  conclusions 
do  not  differ  from  the  original  report. 
hkfouaixd  AaEAS  subvubd 
Time  did  not  permit  a  survey  of  all  the 
defoUated  areas  in  Vietnam.  Therefore,  my 
observaUons  were  limited  to  those  areaa 
where  Urge  blocks  of  forest  had  been  sprayed 
with  herbicides.  The  ecologlc  consequences 
of  the  defoUaUon  program  would  be  expected 
to  be  most  evident  and  most  readily  defin- 
able m  such  areas. 

The  most  Intensive  defoUatlon  treatments 
m  the  mangrove  vegetatlonal  complex  have 
been  applied  in  the  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone, 
an  area  that  surrounds  the  shipping  channel 
into  Saigon.  Defoliation  of  the  mangrove  was 
started  In  1966.  but  most  of  the  defoliation 
fUghte  were  made  after  June  1967.  A  block 
of  about  460  square  kilometers  had  been 
treated  by  the  end  of  January  1968.  The  Rung 
Sat  Special  Zone  was  surveyed  from  a  heli- 
copter ranging  in  height  from  treetop  level 
to  about  1000  feet.  Mangrove  on  the  Ca  Mau 
peninsula  was  stirveyed  from  a  C-123  flying 
at  about  2000  feet.  This  flight  also  permitted 
a  survey  of  a  1962  herblcldal  treatment  of 
mangrove  on  both  sides  of  the  Ong  Doc 
River. 

The  most  intensive  defoliation  treatments 
on  upland  semldeclduous  forest  have  been 
applied  In  war  sones  C  and  D  and  In  the 
Demilitarized  Zone.  My  efforts  were  limited 
to  war  zones  C  and  D.  War  zone  C  Is 
northwest  of  Saigon  between  the  Song  Be 
River  and  the  Cambodian  border;  war  zone 
D  Is  northeast  of  Saigon  between  the  Son 
Be  and  Song  Dong  Nal  rivers.  Blocks  of 
about  920  and  1920  square  kilometers  have 
been  sprayed  in  war  zones  C  and  D,  respec- 
tively. Some  areas  within  those  blocks  have 
received  two  to  four  treatments. 

Defoliation  In  the  semldeclduous  forest  was 
observed  from  two  relatively  high-level 
flights  in  flxed-wlng  aircraft,  six  high-  and 
low-level  flights  In  helicopters,  and  observa- 
tions from  the  ground  in  forests  surrounding 
the  four  Special  Forces  camps  of  Thlen  Ngon, 
Katum,  Tong  Le  Chon.  and  Bo  Dop.  Several 
hours  were  spent  in  the  forest  at  each  loca- 
tion to  assess  defollaUon,  refollatlon,  succes- 
slonal  patterns,  and  to  get  an  Idea  of  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  the  defoliation  on  wlldlUe.  In 
addition  to  my  own  observations,  men  at  «ie 
camps  were  questioned  regarding  the  effect 
of  defoliation  on  their  operation,  their  Im- 
pressions about  the  relaUve  difficulty  of  hu- 
man movement  In  the  forest  (a  rough  meas- 


ure of  the  density  and  composition  of  the 
understory  vegetation),  and  sightings  they 
had  made  of  wildlife. 


KITtCT    or    DEFOLIATION    ON    CUMATB 

Not  uncommonly  one  hears  that  large- 
scale  modification  of  vegetation  (forest  to 
savanna  or  grassland,  for  example)  or  the 
vegetable  denudation  of  an  area  will  cause  a 
change  of  climate,  particularly  In  the  amount 
of  rainfall.  The  theory  behind  this  statement 
is  that  as  forest  Is  converted  to  grassland  or 
the  sou  is  bared  of  vegetation,  the  evapo- 
transplratlonal  surface  Is  reduced,  and  thus 
there  Is  less  moisture  released  to  the  atmos- 
phere for  subsequent  precipitation.  The 
Slacy  of  the  theory  Is  readily  apparent  when 
one  considers  the  vast  scale  of  atmospheric 
air  flow,  with  the  moisture  It  conUlns.  and 
the  relatively  inslgnlflcant  reduction  In 
moUture  that  might  be  caused  by  reduced 
evapotransplratlon  from  a  smaU  area.  Some 
simple  calculations  point  out  the  fallacy  of 
the  theory  more  explicitly. 

By  applying  the  reasoning  used  for  an  arid 
area  (1).  let  us  apply  some  simple  calcula- 
tions to  a  forested  area  that  Is  100  kilometers 
on  a  side.  If  we  assume,  conservatively  I 
think  that  the  total  moisture  In  a  vertical 
column  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  area 
has  a  depth  of  3  centimeters  and  the  air 
mass  is  moving  over  the  area  at  a  rate  of  6 
kUometers  per  hour,  we  can  calculate  that 
moisture  Is  passing  over  the  area  at  a  rate  ol 
4  17  X  10»  grams  per  second.  Now  let  us  fur- 
ther assume  that  our  hypothetical  forest  has 
been  entirely  denuded  of  vegetation  and  we 
reasoned  that  It  may  have  been  contributing 
10  percent  to  the  total  atmospheric  moisture. 
In  other  words,  we  expect  a  10-percent  de- 
crease of  rainfall  after  the  vegeUUon  Is 
removed.  ».  _,. 

Ten  percent  of  the  total  atmospheric 
moUture  would  be  4.17X10-  grams  per  sec- 
ond In  other  words,  our  hypothetical  forest 
would  have  to  be  contributing  moisture  to 
the  atmosphere  at  a  rate  of  MX  10*  gallons 
per  second.  Such  a  figure  Is  unreasonable.  If 
we  carry  this  calculation  further  and  con- 
sider one  tree  with  lu  branches  In  the  upper 
or  middle  canopv  for  each  10  square  meters, 
then  evapotransplratlon  from  each  such  area 
would  have  to  be  417  mllUliters  per  second. 
That  U  far  beyond  the  measurements  that 
have  been  made  for  salt  cedar  (TamaHx 
pentandra) .  one  of  the  heaviest  users  of 
water  (2).  _^      , 

The  work  of  Ohman  and  Pratt  (3)  also 
lends  Itself  to  this  discussion.  They  meas- 
ured dew  point  over  and  downwind  from  a 
desert  Irrigation  project  covering  some  100.- 
000  acres  near  Yimia.  Arizona  [annual  precip- 
itation about  3  inches].  Despite  application 
of  annual  totals  of  from  5  to  10  feet  of  Ir- 
rigation water  on  this  area  extending  some 
20  miles  parallel  to  prevailing  winds  for  the 
summer  months  studied,  all  Influence  of  the 
irrigated  fields  upon  crop-level  dew  points 
became  Immeasurably  small  only  100  feet  to 
the  lee  of  the  downwind  edge  of  the  enUre 
area.  And  at  12  feet  (3.6  meters)  above  the 
crop  level,  dew  points  were  not  measurably 
Increased  even  at  points  inside  the  Irrigated 
acreage  These  measurements  were  made 
under  midday  conditions  In  July  and  August 
when  monthly  totals  of  Irrigation  varied  be- 
tween about  0.7  and  1.5  feet  of  appUed  water. 
These  measurements  show  the  small  effect 
that  artificial  measures  have  on  atmospheric 
moisture  content. 

My  conclusion  is  that  defoliation  in  Viet- 
nam has  no  significant  measurable  effect 
on  atmospheric  moisture  and  thus  would 
have  no  effect  on  preclplUtion. 

Another  point  that  refutes  the  evapotrans- 
plratlon-precipltatlon  theory  Is  that  water 
molecules  are  not  motionless  In  the  atmoe- 
phere  SutcUffe  (4)  estimated  that  the 
average  time  between  a  water  molecules 
evaporation  Into  and  Its  precipitation  from 
the  atmosphere  was  about  10  days.  Thus. 


from  consideration  of  the  mean  wind  speed, 
the  average  water  molecule  must  drift  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  before  It  is  precipiuted. 
Extensive  defoliation  would  be  expected  to 
change  temperature  patterns  through  a  for- 
est profile  simply  because  there  would  be  less 
shielding  of  direct  solar  radiation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  average  wind  speed  would  be 
greater  In  a  defoliated  than  In  an  undefoll- 
ated  forest.  These  two  factors  probably  would 
not  have  a  great  effect  on  higher  planU  and 
animals,  but  might  temporarily  affect  lower 
life  forms  that  are  more  dependent  on  spe- 
cific mlcrocllmaUc  niches  for  growth  and 
survival. 

EFTTCT  OF  DEFOLIATION  ON  SOILS 

One  of  the  principals  fears  about  expos- 
ing sou  in  the  tropics  U  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased laterlzatlon.  The  term  laterlte  gener- 
ally refers  to  an  Indurated  concretionary  de- 
posit, high  In  iron  or  aluminum  oxide  con- 
tent, which  has  formed  in  place  by  the 
weathering  of  rocks.  True  laterlte  hardens 
Irreversibly.  Laterlte  has  been  found  to  be 
best  developed  when  the  following  condi- 
tions exist  (5).  (I)  the  climate  must  have 
high  rainfall  and  uniformly  high  tempera- 
tures. (11)  The  topography  must  have  been 
fairly  gentle,  peneplain  In  nature.  (Ill)  A 
well-drained  soil  must  have  been  present. 
This  Is  usually  an  alluvial  soil,  but  soils  high 
In  iron  content  may  be  an  exception.  (Iv) 
There  must  have  been  a  uniformly  fluctuat- 
ing water  table  which  had  a  definite  low 
level  during  the  dry  season,  (v)  Stable  geo- 
logical conditions  must  have  existed  for  a 
long  time. 

About  30  percent  of  the  soils  of  Vietnam 
have  a  potential  for  laterlzaUon  (5).  Many 
of  the  red  soils  of  Vietnam  (often  confused 
with  laterlte)  dry  out  and  become  hard  but 
soften  again  when  wet.  The  soft  doughy  lat- 
erlte, which  hardens  to  a  rocklike  material 
when  exposed  to  alternate  wetting  and  dry- 
ing, U  not  found  In  significant  amounts  in 
Vietnam. 

Two  kinds  of  laterlate  are  found  In  Viet- 
nam Wormhole  laterlte  Is  generally  consoli- 
dated and  occurs  as  massive  beds,  commonly 
at  the  bottom  of  a  1-  to  30-foot  layer  of  well- 
drained  soil.  It  Is  red  to  brown  In  color,  and 
has  a  sloggy  appearance  due  to  numerous 
holes,  often  Interconnecting,  and  thus  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  groundwater.  Wormhole 
laterlte  occurs  throughout  most  of  the  Me- 
kong Terrace  region,  in  soils  of  both  for- 
ested and  cultivated  areas. 

Pellet  laterlte  Is  unconsolidated  and  occurs 
as  smaU  pellet-like  concretions  In  an  Iron- 
or  alumlnlum-rich  soil.  The  hard  concretions 
are  usually  surrounded  by  fine-grained 
material  that  Is  generally  clayey  when  moist. 
The  coarser  particles  In  thU  fine-grained 
material  are  commonly  Iron-stalned  quart* 
sand.  Pellet  laterlte  occurs  on  the  Iron-rich 
basalt  plateau  solU  of  the  Mekong  Terrace, 
the  basalt  plateau  of  Ban  Me  Thuot.  the 
extreme  western  edge  of  the  high  plateau 
west  of  Plelku.  and  In  a  small  area  around 
Quang  Ngal.  Pellet  laterlte  has  been  ob- 
served forming  on  the  metamorphlc  rocks 
near  Bong  Son  and  on  some  of  the  rocks  near 
Qui  Nhon.  It  Is  likely  that  wormhole  and 
pellet  laterlte  could  occur  In  the  northeast- 
ern coastlands.  hut  this  has  not  been  sub- 
stantiated by  field  studies. 

Laterlzatlon  under  natural  conditions  Is 
a  long-term  process.  The  process  Is  accele- 
rated when  soil  U  exposed  to  direct  solar 
radiation  and  wind.  1  do  not  find  It  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  defoUatlon  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam  would  hasten  the  laterlza- 
tlon process  significantly  because  bare  soil 
does  not  result  from  defoUatlon.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  laterlzatlon  will  be 
accelerated  around  base  and  Special  Poroes 
camps  where  the  soU  Is  maintained  free  of 
vegetation. 

The  amount  of  erorion  that  occurs  as  a 
consequence  of  defoUatlon  depends  on  aoU 
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type,  topography,  relative  degree  of  vegeta- 
tive cover,  and  amount  and  Intensity  of 
rainfall.  In  general,  erosion  Is  greatest  on 
steep  slopes  of  bare  soil,  decreasing  as  slope 
decreases  and  as  vegetation  becomes  more 
dense.  It  was  not  possible  to  examine  de- 
foliated forest  in  mountainous  terrain  for 
evidence  of  accelerated  erosion.  I  did  not 
detect  such  evidence  during  filghts  over  the 
defoliated  areas.  Gully  and  sheet  erosion 
were  noted  around  camps  where  there  was 
little  or  no  vegetation,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  those  areas  were  sprayed. 

The  possibilities  of  flooding  or  of  changes 
m  the  water  table  as  a  result  of  defoliation 
are  subjects  that  need  careful  consideration. 
The  replacement  of  woody  vegetation  with 
grass  In  the  southwestern  United  States  has 
resulted  in  perennial  flow  of  streams  that 
were  only  Intermittent  before  and  also  in 
the  flow  of  springs  that  had  been  dry  for 
many  years.  There  are  cases  where  harvesting 
trees  Increased  stream  flow  (6)  and  where 
clear-cutting  resulted  In  a  marshy  condition 
unsuitable  for  desirable  timber  species  (7). 
I  mention  these  points  because  they  have  oc- 
curred elsewhere  and  could  conceivably  oc- 
cur In  Vietnam.  But  I  do  not  know  the  local 
situation  well  enough  to  make  a  reasonable 
assessment  of  that  probability. 

Microorganisms  are  an  essential  feature  of 
the  soil  system.  A  herbicide  that  killed  the 
microorganisms  would  have  a  severe  effect 
on  soil  ecology.  What  are  the  possibilities  of 
destroying  the  microbial  population  in  the 
soil  with  the  chemicals  being  used  for  de- 
foliation In  Vietnam? 

The  code  names  for  the  defoliants  used  in 
Vietnam  are  Orange  and  White.  The  con- 
stituents of  Orange  are  the  normal  butyl 
esters  of  (2.4-dlchlorophenoxy )  -acetic  acid 
and  (2,4.5-trlchlorophenoxy)  acetic  acid,  bet- 
ter known  as  2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T.  respectively. 
In  a  1:1  ration.  The  constituents  of  White 
are  trllsopropanolamine  salts  of  2,4-D  and 
picloram  (4-ainlno-3.5,6-trichloroplcolinlc 
acid  in  a  4:1  ration.  There  seems  to  be  no 
danger  that  any  of  the  three  chemicals  will 
kill  microorganisms.  Actually,  numbers  of 
soil  microorganisms  capable  of  inactivating 
a.4-D  apparently  Increase  when  2,4-D  Is  pres- 
ent m  the  soil.  Thus,  repeated  applications  of 
a,4-D  were  less  ijerslstent  In  soil  than  the 
initial  appUcatlon  (8).  There  are  no  reports, 
suggesting  that  the  effect  of  2,4.5-T  on  mi- 
croorganisms Is  significantly  different  from 
that  of  2,4-D.  Picloram  does  not  destroy  soil 
microorganisms,  but  neither  Is  the  microbial 
population  enriched  as  a  result  of  picloram 
application.  Thus,  picloram  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  good  energy  source  for  microorga- 
nisms. The  decomposition  of  picloram  is  an 
Incidental  process  in  the  breakdown  of  soil 
organic  matter,  requiring  the  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 10.000  to  100.000  pounds  of  organic 
matter  per  pound  of  herbicide  (9) . 

EFRCT  or  DEFOLIATION  ON  PLANT  AND  ANIMAL 
POPTTLATIONS 

The  chemicals  2,4-D  and  2,4.5-T  are  highly 
selective  herbicides,  but  picloram  Is  some- 
what less  selective.  Not  all  plant  species  re- 
act similarly  to  them.  The  differential  suscep- 
tibility may  be  a  function  of  such  factors  as 
time  of  treatment,  nature  of  the  leaf  surface, 
variable  capacity  for  absorption  and  trans- 
location of  the  herbicide,  biochemistry  of  the 
plant,  or  the  nature  of  the  herbicide  Itself. 
Some  established  annual  and  perennial 
grasses  are  tolerant  to  rates  of  application 
used  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN). 
Thus,  in  any  vegetative  type,  one  would  ex- 
pect that  some  species  would  not  be  killed; 
some  would  be  killed  easily;  others  with  diffi- 
culty. Most  species  In  the  mangrove  associa- 
tion are  highly  susceptible  to  the  herbicides 
being  used  for  defoliation  In  Vietnam,  and 
thus  represent  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  For  that  reason,  and  because  the  man- 
grove association  presents  a  different  set  of 
ecological  considerations  than  the  semlde- 


clduous forest  does,  each  wlU  be  discussed 
separately. 

MANGROVE  rORXST 

Botanical  consiiUrationa.  The  mangrove  as- 
sociation Is  relatively  simple  florlsticaUy.  The 
principal  q>ecles  Include:  Avicennia  marina, 
A.  intermedia,  Rhizophora  conjugata,  Bru- 
guriera  parviflora,  B.  gym.noThisa,  Ceriopa 
candolleana  Nipa  fruiticans,  Phoenix  spp., 
Lumnitzera  coccinea,  Sonneratia  acida,  Mela- 
leuca leucadendron,  Excoccaria  agallocha. 
Carapa  obovata,  and  Acronychia  Icurifolio. 

Other  plant  species  are  represented  In  the 
mangrove  typye,  but  they  are  of  lesser  Impor- 
tance. Bamboo  was  not  observed  In  the  man- 
grove association. 

Susceptibility  to  herbicides.  The  mangrove 
species  seem  to  be  almost  uniformly  sus- 
ceptible to  Orange  and  White,  the  herbicides 
used  for  their  control  In  Vietnam.  An  ex- 
ception Is  Nipa  fruticans,  which  Is  reported 
to  be  resistant  to  White.  Strips  of  mangrove 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ong  Doc  River,  sprayed 
with  Orange  in  1962.  were  of  particular  in- 
terest. The  treated  strips  were  still  plainly 
visible.  Thus,  one  must  assume  that  the  trees 
wcr>^  not  simply  defoliated,  but  were  killed. 

Successful  aspects.  The  mangrove  type  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  occurs  on  about 
2800  square  kilometers  (10).  Avicennia  ma- 
rina Is  the  pioneer  species  of  the  mangrove 
type,  colonizing  on  the  clay  accretion  areas 
at  the  sea  face.  At  the  5th  and  6th  year 
Rhizophora  coniugata,  Bruguiera  parviflora, 
and  Ceriops  candolleana  wUl  develop  where 
there  has  been  partial  stabilization  of  the 
soil.  At  about  the  20th  year  Rhizophora  and 
Bruguiera  will  dominate  the  site.  Prom  that 
point  on,  further  succession  depends  on  the 
degren  of  silting  and  the  consequent  decrease 
of  water  circulation.  As  organic  matter  accu- 
mulates, conditions  are  created  for  the  ad- 
vent of  other  species  Into  the  mangrove  com- 
plex. The  final  stage  In  the  mangrove  type 
Is  the  cajeput  (Melaleuca  leucadendron) 
found  on  the  highest,  most  stable  soil  above 
high  tide. 

Seed  production  of  mangrove  species  Is  an- 
nual and  abundant  to  prolific,  with  seeds  vi- 
viparous or  otherwise,  of  high  germinabUlty 
and  capable  of  remaining  viable  for  long 
periods  (11).  Germination  and  rooting  are 
usually  rapid  and  successful.  In  some  loca- 
tions, when  the  seeds  are  able  to  settle  as  a 
result  of  favorable  water  conditions,  natural 
regeneration  may  become  successfully  estab- 
lished in  lees  than  a  yecu-.  The  movement 
of  the  water,  however,  may  not  only  bring  In 
seeds  but  may  also  carry  them  away  before 
they  can  take  root. 

The  most  serious  animal  pest  Is  the  crab, 
which  may  entirely  prevent  regeneration  by 
attacks  on  seedUngs  (12).  In  Malaya  two 
species  of  Acrostichum  (a  fern)  may  hinder 
the  establishment  of  waterbome  seedlings. 
The  fern  grows  and  spreads  rapidly  when 
the  tree  cover  Is  removed.  McKlnley  (10) 
mentions  two  ferns  (Choal.  a  creeping  form; 
Don,  an  erect  form)  as  occurring  In  the 
climax  mangrove,  but  does  not  comment 
on  their  possible  Interference  with  regen- 
eration. 

Ecological  considerations.  According  to  the 
timetable  discussed  by  McKlnley.  about  20 
years  are  required  for  the  establishment  of 
a  dominant  Rhtzophora-Bruguiera  associa- 
tion. That  timetable  was  established  for  a 
situation  In  which  newly  silted  areas  were 
colonized  by  Avicennia  and  then  were  re- 
placed by  Rhizophora-Bruguiera.  It  Is  not 
unreasonable  to  suspect  that  the  same  time- 
table might  apply  to  areas  In  which  the  trees 
had  been  killed  by  herbicides.  Dead  trees  do 
not  hold  soil  as  well  as  living  trees  do.  The 
amount  of  soil  removed  would  depend  on  the 
rapidity  of  tidal  recession,  which  Is  unknown 
to  me.  The  greater  the  amount  of  soil  re- 
moved, the  greater  would  be  the  time  re- 
quired for  regeneration  of  a  mangrove  stand 
similar  to  the  original. 

The  regeneration  of  mangrove  since  the 


1962  treatments  along  the  Ong  Doc  River 
was  observed  from  an  aircraft  flying  at  2000 
feet  (600  meters).  Regeneration  was  appar- 
ent as  fingers  extending  into  the  treated 
strip,  but  I  could  not  determine  whether 
regeneration  had  occurred  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  treated  strip. 

In  the  mangrove  areas  treated  in  1962, 
trees  of  the  colonizing  species  were  not  yet 
discernible  from  600  meters  on  all  the 
treated  area.  Thus,  If  the  Information  pro- 
vided by  McKlnley  Is  extrapolated.  20  years 
may  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  time 
needed  for  this  forest  to  return  to  Its  orig- 
inal condition. 

There  Is  little  Information  avaUable  on  the 
effect  of  kllUng  mangrove  on  antrrmi  popu- 
lations. In  that  regard.  I  considered  the  food 
chain  among  aquatic  organisms.  Although 
It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  information 
on  the  many  links  In  the  food  chain,  phy- 
tophagous and  carnivorous  fis)i  would  be 
near  the  top  of  the  food  chain.  Disruption  of 
lower  links  in  the  chain  might  be  expected 
to  reduce  fish  populations. 

Information  on  fish  populations  Is  based 
on  fish  catch  statistics  provided  by  the 
Fisheries  Branch  of  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID)   (Table  1). 

TABLE  l.-THE  TOTAL  CATCH.  IN  METRIC  TONS.  FOR  THE 
PAST  3  YEARS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 


Year 

Fish 

Freshwater 

Marine 

Others! 

1965- 
1966 
1967. 

57.000 
64,710 
54,300 

289,000 
287.450 
324.  700 

29.000 
28.340 
31,700 

>  Including  cuttlefish,  mollusks.  shnmp,  crabs,  and  the  like. 

Fish  catch  appears  to  have  been  increasing. 
The  drop  for  freshwater  flsh  In  1967  was  at 
first  a  cause  for  concern.  But  the  assistant 
chief  of  inland  fisheries  explained  that  the 
reduction  was  due  to  an  absence  of  flooding 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  In  1967.  When  fiooding 
does  occur,  fish  are  trapped  in  rice  paddles 
and  fishermen  have  no  trouble  catching 
them. 

The  statistics  on  the  fish  catch  give  a 
strong  Indication  that  the  aquatic  food 
chain  has  not  been  seriously  disturt>ed.  Data 
comparable  to  those  available  for  fish  were 
not  available  for  birds  and  other  animals. 

The  appUcatlon  of  herbicide  In  strips  or 
In  a  checkerboard  pattern  rather  than  larce- 
area  treatment  would  have  an  ecologlc  ad- 
vantage. The  trees  remaining  In  untreated 
strips  would  provide  a  seed  source  for  re- 
forestation as  well  as  a  habitat  for  animals 
and  lower  plant  forms.  The  ecological  effects 
in  large  treated  areas  would  be  greater  and 
recovery  would  probably  be  slower. 

SKMmscmuous  fosbst 
The  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  has  a  total  area 
of  172.540  square  kUometers.  of  which  about 
30  percent  Is  forested  (10)    (Table  2). 

TABLE  2.— THE  TYPES  OF  FOREST.  THEIR  AREA  OF  COVER- 
AGE. AND  THE  APPROXIMATE  AREA  TREATED  FOR  DE- 
FOLIATION IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 


Coverate    Area  treated 
Vffrtation  type  (km  0  (km  <) 


Open  forest  (semideciduous  forest)  .  SO.  ISO 

Flood  area: 

Manjro« 2.700 

Other  aquatic  plants 2.000 

Coniferous  forest : 

Three- leaved  pine 900 

TwD-lcaved  pine 350 


8.140 

960 
0 

0 
0 


Some  oonlXerous  forest  may  have  been 
treated  in  strips  along  roads,  but  I  have  no 
specific  information  on  that  point.  I  am  sure 
tliat  no  large  areas  of  coniferous  forest  have 
been  treated. 
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Botanical  considerations.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  characterize  all  of  the  vegetation  types  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  There  are  different 
forest  types,  but  except  for  the  pine  forest, 
the  differences  are  ones  of  degree  rather  than 
substance.  Mv  discussion  of  the  forests  In  III 
Corps  can  be  extrapolated  to  other  semlde- 
clduous  forests  of  RVN.  It  cannot  be  extrap- 
olated to  the  pine  forests  or  to  the  small 
area  of  rain  fewest  that  probably  exists  In  a 
small  area  of  the  northwestern  part  of  RVN, 
along  the  Laotian  border. 

The  forests  of  war  zone  C  are,  for  the  most 
part,  secondary  forests  with  an  admixture  of 
bamboo,  and  semldeclduous  forest  of  Lager- 
stroemia  and  legxunes  (General  Forest  Map 
of  RVN.  Phan  Thuong  Tuu.  1966.1  The 
forests  of  war  zone  D  are  moist  forest  over 
most  of  the  area,  and  semldeclduous  forest 
of  Lagerstroemia  and  legumes  over  the 
remainder. 

There  are  obvious  differences  among  the 
three  forest  types.  The  differences  are  taxo- 
nomlc  for  the  most  part.  Phystognomlcally, 
they  are  similar.  In  terms  of  ecologlc  con- 
siderations, therefore,  they  wiU  be  discussed 
collectively. 

The  three  forests  are  similarly  character- 
ized by  having  members  of  the  family  Dlp- 
terocarpace.ie  as  dominant  trees  in  the  upper 
canopv.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
dipterocarps  are  numerically  superior.  Other 
well-represented  families  include  the  Legum- 
inosae.  Meliaceae.  Lythraceae.  Guttiferae. 
and  Stercullaceae  ( 10. 13, 14) .  Botanical  com- 
position, taxonomlcally  and  numerically, 
varies  from  one  location  to  another. 

The  difficulty  of  a  botanic  description  of 
the  forest  may  be  appreciated  with  the 
knowledge  that  about  1500  woody  species 
occur  m  RVN  {10).  Moreover.  I  saw  the  for- 
ests at  a  time  when  identification  was  most 
difficult.  Many  species  are  normally  decidu- 
ous during  the  dry  season:  many  that  are 
normally  evergreen  had  been  defoliated  by 
herbicides  or  by  fire. 

The  period  from  mid-March  to  mid-April 
was  not  an  Ideal  time  to  assess  the  ecologlc 
Impact  of  the  defoliation  program  on  the 
semldeclduous  forests  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  The  combination  of  natural  de- 
foliation, defoliation  by  herbicides,  and  de- 
foliation bv  many,  many  fires  (civilian  and 
military  caused)  made  the  determination  of 
the  causes  of  defoliation  difficult.  A  careful 
delineation  of  the  causative  factors  within  a 
1  -month  period  was  not  possible.  An  observer 
malting  an  ecologlc  assessment  during  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  the  rainy  season 
would  not  have  to  contend  with  the  con- 
fotindlng  Influences  of  natural  defoliation 
and  fire. 

Susceptibility  to  herbicides.  Trees  in  the 
semldeclduous  forests  of  Vietnam  are  almost 
uniformly  susceptible  in  terms  of  initial  de- 
foliation. But  when  refollation  and  the  per- 
centage of  plants  killed  are  considered  the 
average  susceptibility  of  the  vegetative  type 
is  unknown.  The  best  estimate  I  can  ob- 
tain Is  an  extrapolation  of  data  de- 
veloped in  Thailand  by  Darrow  et  al.  (15) 
and  In  Puerto  Rico  by  Tschlrley  et  al.  {16). 

narrow's  test  In  Thailand  were  conducted 
in  a  semlevergreen  monsoon  forest  having 
an  annual  precipitation  of  about  40  Inches. 
Two  hundred  twenty  plant  species  were  iden- 
tified from  two  test  sites  totaling  3400  acres 
so  species  diversity  was  high.  Darrow  found 
that  two  or  more  gallons  of  Purple  (same  as 
Orange  except  that  20  percent  of  the  2,4,5-T 
Is  an  Isobutyl  ester  rather  than  n-butyl 
ester)  caused  defoliation  greater  than  60  to 
65  percent  for  a  period  of  6  to  8  or  9  months. 
Percentages  of  kill  were  not  given,  but  they 
wotild  have  been  considerably  lower  than  for 
defoliation. 

My  collaborators  and  I  worked  In  a  semi*- 
evergreen  forest  In  Puerto  Rico  (i6)  having 
an  annual  precipitation  of  about  85  inches. 
Species  diversity  was  high;  106  woody  species 
were  recorded  on  2.4  acres,  in  an  area  adja- 


cent to  the  aerial  test  pilots.  We  also  worked 
in  a  tropical  rain  forest  In  Puerto  Rico  hav- 
ing an  annual  precipitation  of  about  120 
inches  (16).  About  88  woody  species  were 
recorded  for  the  rain  forest  site.  Defoliation 
of  the  semlevergreen  forest  treated  with  3 
gallons  of  Purple  was  61  percent  6  months 
after  treatment.  In  the  rain  forest,  an  equiv- 
alent rate  of  Orange  provided  66  percent  de- 
foliation 6  months  after  treatment  and  55 
percent  1   year  after  treatment. 

Thus,  the  defoliation  obtained  in  taxonom- 
lcally distinct  forests  In  opposite  parte  of  the 
world  was  similar.  It  is  Justifiable,  then,  to 
expect  that  average  defoliation  In  the  seml- 
declduous forests  of  Vietnam  would  be  about 
the  same.  Actually,  I  would  expect  defoliation 
in  Vietnam  to  be  somewhat  lower  because 
applications  are  made  from  greater  height 
than  was  the  case  for  the  experimental  work 
In  Thailand  and  Puerto  Rloo. 

Multiple  treatments  were  not  made  in 
Thailand  or  Puerto  Rico,  so  the  effects  of  two 
and  three  treatments  in  war  zones  C  and  D 
can  only  be  inferred  from  extensive  expe- 
rience In  woody  plant  control  In  temperate 
zones  and  from  my  experience  In  tropical 
America,  instead  of  being  extropolated  from 
actual  research  data.  But  the  inference  Is 
necessary  bec.iuse  the  ecologlc  Impact  be- 
comes greater  with  each  succeeding  treat- 
ment. 

A  single  treatment  with  3  gallons  of  Orange 
or  White  would  not  be  expected  to  have  a 
great  or  lasting  effect  on  a  semldeclduous 
forest  In  Vietnam.  Some  trees  would  be  killed, 
and  the  canopy  would  be  less  dense  tempo- 
rarily. But  within  several  years  the  canopy 
would  again  be  closed,  and  even  a  careful 
observer  would  be  hard  pressed  to  circimi- 
scrlbe  the  treated  area.  A  second  application 
during  the  period  of  recovery  would  have  a 
wholly  different  effect. 

Research  on  a  two-storied  oakyaupon 
forest  in  Texas  showed  that  the  top  canopy 
intercepted  about  72  percent  of  the  spray 
droplets  and  the  imderstory  Intercepted  an 
additional  22  percent.  Only  6  percent  of  the 
droplets  reached  the  ground  (16).  Thus,  one 
vrould  expect  that  the  principal  effect  from 
an  Initial  treatment  would  be  on  trees  of  the 
top  canopy.  As  the  density  of  the  top  canopy 
is  reduced,  subsequent  treatments  will  kill 
more  trees  In  the  top  canopy  and  have  a  far 
greater  effect  on  the  understory,  regenerating 
vegetation. 

The  theoretical  response  to  multiple  herbi- 
cide applications  was  supported  by  my  obser- 
vations on  the  ground.  The  area  visited  at 
Thlen  Ngon  was  sprayed  with  Orange  on  19 
December  1966:  the  area  at  Katum  was 
treated  with  White  on  9  November  1966  and 
with  Orange  on  28  October  1967.  Two  areas 
were  visited  at  Ton  Le  Chon;  one  was  treated 
with  Orange  on  23  September  1967,  and  the 
other  was  treated  with  White  on  7  November 
1966.  There  were  more  dead  trees  and  a 
higher  percentage  of  defoliation  at  Katum 
than  at  any  other  site.  Granting  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  sample  at  each  location,  the 
difference  between  Katum  and  the  other  sites 
was  obvious.  Despite  more  defoliation  and 
more  dead  trees  at  Katum,  the  ground  was 
not  bare.  Many  established  grasses  are  toler- 
ant to  the  herbicides  used.  In  addition, 
grasses,  sedges,  and  vines  quickly  occupy 
areas  that  have  been  defoliated.  Grasses  were 
abundant  In  all  defoliated  areas  observed 
on  the  ground. 

Successful  aspects.  I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter Introduction  to  this  section  than  a  quo- 
tation from  Richards  ( 17) . 

"The  process  of  natural  regeneration  in 
tropical  forests  Is  no  doubt  exceedingly  com- 
plex, and  though  Its  practical  Importance  to 
the  forester  Is  obvious,  surprisingly  little 
is  known  about  It.  Much  of  what  has  been 
written  about  the  so-called  "natural  regen- 
eration' of  rain  forest  refers  to  the  repro- 
duction of  a  few  economic  species  under  con- 
ditions rendered  more  or  less  unnattiral  by 
the  exploitation  of  timber.  Before  regenera- 


tion under  these  artificial  conditions  can  be 
understood  or  controlled  scientifically,  we 
need  to  know  what  happens  under  undis- 
turbed conditions,  and  information  about 
this  Is  extremely  scanty." 

I  must  emphasize  the  last  sentence  of 
the  quotation.  Data  on  regeneration  of  trop- 
ical forests  is  Indeed  scanty— and  particularly 
scanty  for  Vietnam! 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  usual 
successlonal  series  in  a  terrestrial  tropical 
forest  is  grass — shrub — secondary  forest — 
primary  forest  (14.  17,  18).  The  same  suc- 
cesslonal  series  could  be  applied  equally  well 
to  deciduous  forests  in  temperate  zones. 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  data  about 
forest  regeneration  In  Vietnam,  perhaps  an 
example  In  a  different  situation  would  be 
Instructive.  The  island  of  Krakatau  presents 
a  good  example  of  ecologlc  succession.  Rich- 
ards described  the  Island  as  follows  (17). 

"Krakatau  is  one  of  a  group  of  small  vol- 
canic Islands  situated  between  Java  and 
Sumatra.  Early  in  1883  it  was  about  9  km 
long  and  5  km  broad,  rising  to  a  peak  2,728 
ft  (822  m)  above  sea  level.  At  this  date  the 
whole  island  was  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  About  the  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  this  vegetation  next  to  nothing  Is 
known,  but  there  Is  every  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  It  was  mostly  tropical  rain  for- 
est similar  to  that  now  existing  in  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Sumatra.  In  May  1883,  the 
volcano  which  had  long  been  regarded  as 
extinct  began  to  be  active  and  the  activity 
gradually  Increased  until  It  reached  a  climax 
on  August  26  and  27.  On  these  two  days  oc- 
curred the  famous  eruption,  the  sound  of 
which  was  heard  as  far  away  as  Ceylon  and 
Australia.  More  than  half  the  island  sank 
beneath  the  sea.  the  peak  being  split  in 
two.  though  its  highest  point  still  remained. 
The  surviving  parts  of  Krakatau  were  cov- 
ered vrith  pumice  stone  and  ash  to  an  average 
depth  of  about  30  m  and  a  new  marginal  belt 
4.6  km  in  area  was  added  to  the  southern 
coast.  During  the  period  of  volcanic  activity 
the  bulk  of  the  vegetation  was  certainly  de- 
stroyed. 

For  a  while  the  Islaztd  remained  without 
any  vegetation.  The  only  living  thing  a  visitor 
saw  in  May  1884  was  one  spider.  In  1886  there 
was  already  a  considerable  amount  of  vege- 
tation on  the  island  and  the  succeeding  serial 
stages  have  developed  quite  rapidly. 

In  1964  Richards  wrote  about  the  ecology 
of  Krakatau. 

"The  development  of  vegetation  on  Kra- 
katau has  not  yet  reached  a  stable  climax 
stage,  but  the  general  course  cd  future 
changes  can  be  predicted  with  some  confi- 
dence, at  least  for  the  middle  and  upper 
regions  of  the  Island.  In  the  former  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  Macaranga-Ficus  wood- 
land will  develop  by  a  series  of  changes  Into 
a  stable  climax  rain  forest  to  some  extent 
similar  to  the  mixed  primary  rain  forest  of 
the  neighboring  parts  of  Sumatra  and  Java. 
How  long  this  development  will  take  Is  diffi- 
cult to  guess,  but  the  study  of  secondary 
successions  suggests  that  it  vrlll  be  much 
longer  than  from  the  great  eruption  to  the 
present  day." 

The  example  of  Krakatau  cannot,  and 
should  not,  be  applied  to  the  seml-declduous 
forests  of  Vietnam  for  at  least  three  reasons. 
(1)  Defoliation  does  not  destroy  all  vegeta- 
tion; (11)  It  does  not  cover  the  soil  with 
pumice  stone  and  ash;  and  (111)  RVN  Is  not 
an  Island.  Krakatau  Is  merely  an  example  of 
the  relative  time  needed  for  the  development 
of  a  mature  forest  when  It  must  start  from 
nothing.  That  U  not  the  case  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  a  few  records  available  for  tree 
ages  in  tropical  forests  that  give  an  indica- 
tion of  the  time  required  for  regeneration 
of  a  mature  forest.  An  average  Individual  of 
Parashorea  Tnalaanonan  In  the  Philippine 
dlpterocarp  forest  reaches  a  diameter  of  80 
centimeters  In  197  years  (19).  The  average 
nmytTniim  age  of  Shorea  leprosula  In  Malaya 
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Is  260  years  (20).  Both  are  primary  forest 
species.  The  fast-growing  trees  characteristic 
of  secondary  forest  have  a  shorter  life  than 
do  primary  forest  species. 

The  principal  ecologl';  danger  Imposed  by 
repeated  treatments  with  herbicides  Is  that 
saplings  and  poles  present  In  the  lower  story, 
and  then  seedlings,  may  be  killed.  If  that 
happens  In  large  areas,  natural  reseedlng 
may  be  a  problem.  Dlpterocarp  seeds  are  dis- 
seminated by  the  wind  and  thus  would  be 
expected  to  be  among  the  first  tree  species 
to  repopulate  an  area.  Seeds  of  other  species, 
dependent  on  dissemination  by  small  mam- 
mals and  rodents  and  by  birds,  would  prob- 
ably not  spread  as  rapidly.  Seeds  of  some 
species  would  tmdoubtedly  remain  viable 
In  the  soil  and  would  germinate  after  the 
last  in  a  series  of  multiple  treatments.  Many 
species  in  the  family  Legumlnosae  have  that 
capability.  Less  U  known  about  seed  char- 
acteristics In  other  families.  Turrill  (21)  re- 
ported it  has  been  proved  at  Rothamstead 
that  seeds  of  arable  weeds  remained  viable 
m  soil  under  pasture  after  300  years  In  one 
area  and  30  to  40  years  In  others. 

"Little  Is  knovtm  of  the  time  scale  of  sec- 
ondary successions  In  the  tropics.  Chevalier 
(1948)  states  that  the  forest  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Angkor  Vat  In  Cam- 
bodia, destroyed  probably  some  five  or  six 
centuries  ago,  now  resembles  the  virgin  trop- 
ical forest  of  the  district,  but  still  shows  cer- 
tain differences.  In  general.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  longer  the  period  between  the  de- 
struction of  the  primary  forest  and  the  onset 
of  the  secondary  succession  and  the  greater 
the  modification  of  the  soil  and  the  environ- 
ment in  general  during  this  period,  the  longer 
the  time  needed  for  the  re-establlshment  of 
the  climax"  (/7). 

The  paragraph  quoted  does  not  apply  to 
the  forests  being  defoliated  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  Vietnamese  forests  were  not  pri- 
mary, but  secondary,  at  the  time  of  treat- 
ment. The  time  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  secondary  forest  is  much  less  than 
for  a  primary  forest. 

The  greatest  danger  resulting  from  re- 
peated defoliation  treatments  In  Vietnam  Is 
that  such  areas  virtll  be  Invaded  by  bamboo. 
The  presence  of  bamboo  is  the  most  constant 
feature  of  the  seml-declduous  forests  I  saw  in 
Vietnam.  Species  of  large  bsunboo  (the  most 
common  being  Dendrocalamus  strictus  and 
Bambusa  arundinacea  according  to  a  local 
RVN  forester)  are  particularly  apparent  in 
areas  where  the  "ral"  (slash  and  bum)  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  has  been  practiced.  But 
bamboo  Is  not  limited  to  areas  that  were  pre- 
viously cleared  of  trees.  A  small-stemmed 
bamboo  Is  present  as  an  imderstory  in  many 
forested  areas  and  can  be  seen  frequently 
where  trees  have  been  defoliated.  In  addi- 
tion, the  small  bamboo  Schizostachyuvi  sol- 
lingeri,  10  to  15  feet  high,  was  present  in  the 
forest  at  all  of  the  camps  I  visited.  The 
presence  of  bamboo  in  Asian  forests  is  well 
documented  (17,  22).  Aerial  observations  In 
RVN  suggest  that  It  first  invades  new  areas 
along  routes  of  more  favorable  moisture  sup- 
ply. Prom  there  It  can  spread  throughout  the 
forest. 

While  tnniriTig  ground  observations  at  the 
four  Special  Forces  camps.  I  attempted  to 
evaluate  the  relative  density  of  seedling  and 
sapling  tree  species  in  bamboo-infested  sites. 
Although  I  have  no  quantitative  data,  seed- 
lings were  rare  In  dense  bamboo,  but  fre- 
quent to  numerous  where  there  was  no  bam- 
boo. Probably  of  more  Importance  is  the  fact 
that  saplings  were  rare  in  dense  bamboo. 

The  length  of  time  that  bamboo  might  re- 
tard the  natural  successional  progression  Is 
unknown,  but  I  am  certain  it  would  cause  a 
retardation.  The  follovring  statement  by  Ah- 
med (23)  may  be  cause  for  concern:  "A 
bamboo  will  be  the  first  member  to  colonize 
on  a  new  site  In  a  seed  year  and  will  be  the 


last  to  leave  It.  Once  established  on  a  soil 
It  Is  difficult  to  eradicate  It." 

The  life  history  of  different  bamboo  species 
varies,  but  usually  culms  die  after  flowering. 
The  germination  to  flowering  cycle  may  be 
from  30  to  50  years  (17,  24) .  Flowering  U  gre- 
garious (whole  populations  flowering  In  1 
year)  in  some  species  and  sporadic  In  others. 
Most  bamboo  species  have  very  efficient  vege- 
tative reproduction  from  buds  on  creeping 
rhizomes. 

Seedling  mortality  of  tree  species  Is  natu- 
rally high  in  tropical  forests.  A  study  of  En- 
terpe  globosa,  a  palm  found  in  the  American 
tropics  showed  that  the  mortality  of  seed- 
lings was  95  percent  of  established  seedlings 
12  percent,  and  of  shrubs  64  percent.  Thus, 
only  1.6  percent  of  the  seedlings  survived  to 
become  trees  (25).  Another  study  (25) 
showed  the  average  half-life  of  all  seedlings 
in  test  plots  to  be  6  months. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  probable  Invasion  b; 
bamboo  of  severely  defoliated  areas  In  th 
forests  of  Vietnam.  I  am  reasonably  certain 
that  the  successional  progression  to  a  second- 
ary forest  would  proceed  without  undue  re- 
tardation. A  reason  for  feeling  so  is  based  on 
data  I  obtained  from  plots  in  Puerto  Rico 
that  were  treated  at  the  rate  of  3.  9,  and  27 
pounds  per  acre  as  follows:  plcloram,  6- 
bromo-3-sec-butyl-6-methylural  ( bromacll  ] , 
3.6-dichloro-o-anl8lc  acid  [dicamba]  3-(3,4- 
dichlorophenyl)-!,  1-dlmethylurea  [dluron], 
(2,3.6-trichlorophenyl)  acetic  acid  [fenac] 
and  2,4-bls(i8opropylamino)  -6- (methyl thio)  - 
s-trlazlne  [prometone]  applied  to  the  soil. 
Two  years  after  treatment  the  plots  were  ex- 
amined for  the  presence  of  seedlings.  Many 
of  the  secondary  forest  species  and  several 
primary  forest  species  were  present  as  seed- 
lings. In  addition,  there  was  no  apparent  dif- 
ferential effect  of  the  six  herbicides. 

The  presence  of  seedlings  on  plots  treated 
with  such  high  rates  of  herbicides  Is  an  Im- 
portant point.  Several  of  the  herbicides, 
particularly  fenac  andr  plcloram,  persist  In 
soil.  There  is  no  doubt  that  highly  suscept- 
ible plant  species  would  be  affected  by  her- 
bicide residues  In  the  soil.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  species  commonly  present 
in  forests  are  not  so  susceptible  that  regener- 
ation would  be  prevented.  The  small  expert- 
mental  plots  In  Purcto  Rloo  were  tieeted 
with  27  pounds  per  acre  of  plcloram;  one 
treatment  with  White  In  Vietnam  wotild 
apply  only  1.6  pounds  of  plcloram  per  acre. 

In  conclusion,  the  time  scale  for  succes- 
sion In  a  semldeclduous  forest  In  RVN  Is  un- 
known. Single  treatments  with  defoliants 
should  not  cause  severe  successional  prob- 
lems, but  multiple  treatments  probably  will 
because  of  site  dominance  by  bamboo. 

Ecologic  considerations.  The  ecologlc  con- 
siderations as  they  apply  to  plant  popula- 
tions were  discussed  In  the  prevlcms  section 
of  this  article.  The  effect  of  defoliation  on 
antmuT  populations  Is  truly  unknown. 

Men  stationed  at  Special  Forces  campe 
have  told  me  of  seeing  deer  (two  reports), 
birds  (many  reports),  tiger  (one  sighting, 
several  sound  Identifications) ,  elephant  (two 
reports),  monkey  (numerous  reports),  and 
cold-blooded  vertebrates  (numerous  re- 
ports). I  saw  a  tiger  track  In  the  road  at 
Katum.  There  were  no  reports  of  bovlnee. 
It  Is  possible  that  such  bovlnes  as  the  kou- 
prey,  gaur,  and  banteng,  reported  to  be  rare 
(26)'  are  no  longer  present  In  the  defoliated 
areas  In  war  zones  0  and  D.  But  I  suspect 
that  bombing,  artUlery  flre,  human  pres- 
ence, and  hunting  have  had  a  far  greater 
effect  than  has  defoliation. 

TOXICrtT  OF  HERBICIDES 

A  discussion  of  ecologlc  effects  would 
hardly  be  complete  without  mentioning  the 
relative  toxicity  of  the  herbicides  being  used 
for  defoliation  and  crop  destruction.  The 
herbicides  used  In  Vietnam  are  only  moder- 
ately toxic  to  warm-blooded  anlmal-s.  None 


deserves  a  lengthy  discussion  except  for 
Agent  Blue  (cacodylc  acid),  which  contains 
arsenic.  Inorganic  arsenlcals  such  as  arsenic 
triozlde,  sodium  arsenlte,  lead  arsenate,  cal- 
cium arsenate,  and  Paris  green  are  extremely 
toxic.  Organic  arsenlcals,  such  as  Blue,  have 
a  low  mammalian  toxicity.  Two  series  of  or- 
ganic arsenlcals  are  used  as  herbicides.  The 
arsonlc  acid  series  Is  formed  by  a  single 
organic  group  combined  directly  to  arsenic; 
the  arslnlc  acid  series  has  two  organic 
groups.  By  varying  the  organic  group  in 
either  series,  a  wide  range  of  phytotoxlcltles 
can  be  obtained  in  products  with  a  relative- 
ly low  level  of  mammalian  toxicity  (26) 
(Tables). 

TABLE  3.— THE  LDk.  (DOSE  IN  MILLIGRAMS  PER  KILOGRAM 
OF  BODY  WEIGHT  NEEDED  TO  KILL  50  PERCENT  OF  TEST 
ANIMALS)  FOR  THE  HERBICIDES  USED  IN  RVN  AND  FOR 
SEVERAL  OTHER  CHEMICAL  COMPOUNDS  ARE  AS 
FOLLOWS  (29) 


Chemical 


LDa 


Sodium  arsen.te 10-50 

Paraquat' .„  IM 

245-1                                             100  300 

2>-D..'."."";;";i!"I""II.'. 300^1,000 

Cacodylic  acid  > 830 

Aspirin 1"5 

Pidoram -.—  ezOO 


■  l.r-Dimethyl-4.4'-bipyridiniuni  salt 
:  Active  ingredient  of  Agent  Blue. 

"IVixlclty  studies  for  White  have  shown  the 
oral  dose  needed  to  kill  50  percent  of  test 
nnimaia  to  be  (IX>„)  3080  milligrams  per  kilo- 
gram for  rats.  2000  for  sheep,  and  more  than 
3163  for  cattle  (27) .  The  oral  dose  for  Blue  is 
2600  milligrams  per  kilogram  for  rats  (28). 
There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
herbicides  used  in  Vietnam  will  cause  tox- 
icity problems  for  man  or  animals. 

SDMMART    AND    CONCLtTSIONS 

If  my  asslgimient  had  been  simply  to 
determine  If  the  defoliation  program  had  an 
ecologlc  effect,  the  answer  would  have  been 
a  simple  "yes."  and  a  trip  to  the  country 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  But  to  assess 
the  magnitude  of  the  ecologlc  effect  Is  an 
entirely  different  matter. 

One  must  realize  that  biologic  populations, 
even  those  remote  from  man.  are  dynamic. 
Seasonal  changes,  violent  weather  events, 
flre.  birth,  maturation,  senescence,  and  death 
cause  a  continuing  ecologic  flux.  Normally, 
the  eot^oglc  flux  operates  within  narrow 
limits  in  a  climax  community.  It  is  only 
catastrophic  events  that  cause  an  extreme 
ecologic  shift  and  reduce  the  community  to 
a  lower  serai  stage. 

The  defoliation  program  has  caused  eco- 
logic changes.  I  do  not  feel  the  changes  are 
Irreversible,  but  complete  recovery  may  take 
a  long  time.  The  mangrove  type  Is  killed  with 
a  single  treatment.  Regeneration  of  the  man- 
grove forest  to  its  original  condition  is  esti- 
mated to  require  about  20  years. 

A  single  treatment  on  semldeclduous  forest 
would  catise  an  Inconsequential  ecologlc 
change.  Repeated  treatments  virlll  result  In 
Invasion  of  many  sites  by  bamboo.  Presence 
of  dense  bamboo  vrill  then  retard  regenera- 
tion of  the  forest.  The  Ume  scale  for  regen- 
eration of  semldeclduous  forest  Is  unknown. 
Available  Information  Is  so  scanty  that  a 
prediction  would  have  no  validity  and  cer- 
tainly no  real  meaning.  Most  of  tiie  defolia- 
tion treatments  In  the  semldeclduous  forests 
have  been  made  In  strii>s  along  lines  of 
communication.  The  ecologic  effect  of  defoli- 
ation In  those  areas  wotUd  not  be  as  severe 
as  In  areas  where  large  blocks  have  been 
treated. 

The  effect  of  defcdlatlon  on  amlmals  is  not 
known,  but  It  does  not  tn^pear  to  have  been 
extreme.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  know  far  less 
about  ftnimaiK  than  about  plants.  Fish  catch 
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has  Increased  during  a  period  of  Intensive 
treatment  for  defoliation,  which  surprised 
and  pleased  me.  Actual  data  were  not  avail- 
able for  population  trends  of  other  forms 
of  animal  life.  Large  mammals  have  been 
seen  recently  in  war  zones  C  and  D,  the  areas 
of  greatest  defoliation  activity.  Included 
were  tiger,  monkey,  elephant,  and  deer. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

(1)  The  desirability  of  ecologlc  research 
In  Vietnam  after  the  war  ends  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  research  should  be  admiiy 
istered  through  an  institution  that  will  pro- 
vide continuity  and  breadth  for  the  research 
program.  The  opportunity  of  establishing 
ecologic  research  under  the  International 
Biological  Program  should  be  explored. 

( 2 )  Continuing  assessement  of  the  defolia- 
tion program  as  It  affects  forestry  and  water- 
shed values  should  be  made.  Ground  observa- 
tions are  most  desirable,  but  aerial  surveys 
during  various  seasons  of  the  year  will  con- 
tribute much  good  information. 

(3)  Prom  an  ecologlc  point  of  view,  the 
concept  of  defoliating  In  strips  or  in  a 
checkerboard  pattern  has  great  merit.  Un- 
defoilated  areas  would  serve  as  a  seed  source 
for  regeneration  and  as  habitat  for  wildlife. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  456— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  AN  INVESTIGATION 
RELATING  TO  THE  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  PRIVATE 
RELIEF  BILLS. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  an 
atrocious  situation  wherein  certain  un- 
scrupulous lawyers  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  group  of  Portuguese  aliens  in 
the  Connecticut  area  who  were  seeking 
U.S.  citizenship. 

Recently  the  Hartford  Courant.  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  carried  a  series  of  articles 
outlining  the  various  instances  where 
these  aliens  were  being  charged  from 
$2,500  to  $4,000  merely  for  getting  a  pri- 
vate bill  introduced  in  Congress. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under 
the  present  procedure  the  introduction 
of  a  private  bill  relating  to  an  alien 
seeking  citizenship  automatically  stops 
deportation  proceedings  of  that  alien 
until  the  adjournment  of  that  Congress. 
After  adjournment  if  the  bill  has  not 
been  passed  and  if  no  other  steps  have 
been  taken  to  insure  his  permanent 
status  the  alien  is  subject  to  deportation. 

In  Connecticut  we  find  instances 
where  they  were  advised  by  their  attor- 
neys that  the  best  method  for  getting 
citizenship  was  to  marry  an  American. 
Accordingly,  on  the  advice  of  attorneys 
some  of  these  aliens  paid  as  much  as 
$1,000  to  the  women  who  vrould  marry 
them  so  that  they  could  stay  in  the 
country.  Then  after  the  arranged  mar- 
riage the  woman  would  file  petition  pa- 
pers through  immigration  ofBcials  to 
make  her  "husband"  a  permanent  resi- 
dent. 

It  appears  that  the  average  attorney 
fees  to  get  a  private  bill  introduced  in 
the  Congress  are  $2,500.  and  some  at- 
torneys are  operating  what  in  effect  is  a 
"bucket-shop"  operation. 

As  evidence  of  this  point  I  quote  ex- 
cerpts from  a  series  of  letters  written  by 
one  Hartford  attorney.  The  complete 
letters  along  with  the  name  of  the  attor- 
ney have  been  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 


I  quote  from  a  letter  dated  January 
27. 1969: 

This  Is  to  confirm  the  fact  that  I  am  hold- 
ing the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Plve  Hun- 
dred («2,600.00)  Dollars  In  my  Clients  Pund 
Account. 

This  amount  of  money  will  become  my 
fee  as  soon  as  any  private  legislation  on 
your  behalf  Is  filed  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  When  and  If  said  private 
legislation  Is  filed  on  your  behalf,  you  will 
be  able  to  start  work  In  the  United  States, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  stay  In  the  United 
States  until  January  1.  1971.  At  this  time 
If  your  status  is  not  adjusted,  another  Pri- 
vate Bill  will  have  to  be  filed  on  your  behalf. 

If  this  happens,  additional  fees  will  be 
charged.  Furthermore,  If  any  adjustment  of 
your  status  Is  to  be  made  with  the  necessary 
applications  Involved,  then  additional  fees 
will  be  also  charged.  Of  course,  any  and  all 
costs  and  disbursements  are  In  addition  to 
any  fees. 

I  quote  from  another  letter  dated 
April  16,  1969,  signed  by  this  same  at- 
torney. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  original 
fee  of  (4.000  which  I  obtained  was  only  for 
securing  Private  Legislation  on  your  behalf 
in  Congress.  It  does  not  include  securing 
labor  certification  and  the  adjustment  of 
your  status. 

On  October  23,  1969,  the  lawyer  wrote 
another  client  as  follows : 

This  Is  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  I 
have  obtained  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand 
Five  Hundred  ($2,500.00)  Dollars  from  you  as 
a  retainer  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  ad- 
just your  Immigration  status. 

First:  If  a  Private  Bill  is  obtained  on  your 
behalf  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
then  the  Two  Thousand  Plve  Hundred  Dol- 
lar retainer  will  become  my  fee  as  soon  as 
the  bill  Is  filed.  If  this  happens  and  then  if 
any  adjustment  of  your  status  Is  to  be  made 
with  the  necessary  applications  Involved, 
then  additional  fees  will  be  charged. 

Second:  If  no  Private  Bill  Is  filed  on  your 
behalf  in  Congress  and  we  try  to  adjust 
your  status  via  labor  certification,  then 
It  Is  your  re^>onslblllty  to  secure  an  em- 
ployer to  apply  for  labor  certification  on 
your  behalf.  The  said  employer  and  I  will 
prepare  the  necessary  applications  and  then 
apply  for  such  labor  certification  on  your 
belialf.  If  your  status  Is  adjusted  to  that  of 
a  permanent  resident  via  such  lalxxr  certi- 
fication or  through  any  other  means  of  ad- 
justment, then  the  entire  retainer  of  Two 
Thousand  Five  Hundred  ($2,500.00)  Dollars 
will  become  my  fee. . . 

Third:  All  expenses  that  might  be  In- 
volved are  In  addition  to  fees  charged.  For 
example.  If  I  make  a  long  distance  call  or 
expenses  are  required  by  the  Immigration 
Office,  these  are  disbursements  and  are  not 
included  In  my  fee. 

I  quote  frmn  another  letter  dated 
February  5.  1969.  The  lawyer  wrote  this 
client  as  follows : 

This  Is  to  confirm  the  fact  that  I  am  to 
hold  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Plve  Hundred 
($2,500.00)  Dollars  In  my  Clients  Pimd  Ac- 
count. 

This  amount  of  money  will  become  my  fee 
as  soon  as  any  private  legislation  on  your 
behalf  Is  filed  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  When  and  If  said  private  leg- 
islation Is  filed  on  your  behalf,  you  will  be 
able  to  start  work  In  the  United  States,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  stay  In  the  United  States 
until  January  1.  1071.  At  this  time  If  your 
status  Is  not  adjusted,  another  Private  BUI 
will  have  to  be  filed  on  your  behalf. 

If  this  happens,  additional  fees  will  be 
charged. 
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I  quote  from  another  letter  sent  by  this 
attorney  under  date  of  July  28,  1969: 

With  respect  to  your  immigration  matter, 
this  Is  to  confirm  the  fact  that  you  have 
signed  a  Demand  Note  promising  to  pay  me, 

,  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Five 

Hundred  ($2,500.00)   Dollars. 

You  have  agreed  to  make  monthly  pay- 
ments to  me  In  the  amount  of  $100.00  com- 
mencing August  1969.  Said  money  shall  be 
held  In  my  Clients  Fund  Account  on  your 
behalf  until  private  legislation  Is  filed  on 
your  behalf  In  Washington.  D.C. 

As  soon  as  private  legislation  on  your 
behalf  Is  filed  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  whatever  amount  that  Is  in  my  Cli- 
ents Pund  Account  will  become  part  of  my 
fee.  and  whatever  the  balance  that  is  due  me 
from  the  Demand  Note  which  you  signed 
will  also  become  part  of  my  fee. 

If  private  legislation  is  filed  on  yovir  be- 
half, vou  will  be  able  t  stay  In  the  United 
States  imUl  January  1.  1971.  At  that  time 
if  your  status  Is  not  adjusted  and  another 
private  bill  will  have  to  be  filed  on  your 
behalf,  additional  fees  will  be  charged. 

Furthermore.  If  any  adjustment  of  yoxir 
status  Is  to  be  made  with  the  necessary  ap- 
plications Involved,  and  special  problems  in 
regard  thereto  arise,  then  additional  fees  will 
also  be  charged. 

Mr.  President,  these  letters  clearly 
establish  that  excessive  fees  are  being 
charged  solely  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  Member  of  Congress  introduce  a  pri- 
vate biU.  This  is  a  racket,  and  it  must 
be  stopped.  If  left  unchallenged  this 
practice  of  shaking  down  these  aliens 
who  are  seeking  American  citizenship 
with  charges  of  from  $2,500  to  $4,000 
merely  for  having  a  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  is  a  reflection  both  on  the 
American  bar  and  the  Congress. 

Since  these  articles  as  appearing  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  were  first  called  to  my 
attention  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Thomas 
D.  Williams,  the  reporter,  and  while 
names  of  the  aliens  in  many  instances 
are  omitted  in  order  to  protect  them,  he 
has  authorized  me  to  state  that  he  is 
ready  to  make  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  documentary  support  for 
each  allegation  that  has  been  cited  in  his 
news  stories. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  aliens 
involved  would  be  protected,  he  made 
photostatic  copies  of  many  of  the  docu- 
ments available  to  my  office.  I  in  turn, 
with  his  consent,  have  sdready  forwarded 
them  to  the  Department  of  Justice  along 
with  the  reporter's  offer  to  cooperate  with 
the  Department  by  furnishing  all  infor- 
mation that  he  has  which  is  essential 
for  prosecution. 

Charging  $2,500  to  $4,000  to  have  a 
private  bill  introduced  in  Congress  or 
charging  $1,000  to  provide  a  temporary 
wife  for  an  alien  in  order  for  him  to  be- 
come a  citizen  is  a  racket  that  must  be 
stopped.  Likewise,  the  Department  of 
Justice  should  determine  how  these  large 
fees  were  distributed. 

I  am  advised  that  the  same  racket 
which  we  find  operating  in  Cormecticut 
relating  to  getting  private  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  may  exist  even  to  a 
greater  degree  in  the  area  of  New  York 
City. 

In  fact.  Just  last  S«>tember  I  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
115,  part  20,  pages  27503-27510,  a  se- 
ries of  allegations  contained  in  articles 


written  by  Mr.  Seth  Kantor,  a  staff  re- 
porter of  Scripps-Howard,  relating  to 
somewhat  similar  charges  for  the  intro- 
duction of  private  bills  involving  Chinese 
ship  jumpers. 

In  those  articles  there  were  direct  ac- 
cusations that  the  large  fees  charged  by 
certain  unscrupulous  attorneys  were 
being  split  with  congressional  ofiQces. 

The  case  of  the  victimization  of  the 
Portuguese  aliens  in  the  Connecticut 
area  and  the  case  involving  the  Chinese 
ship  jumpers,  while  different,  are  some- 
what similar  in  that  in  each  instance 
they  Involved  a  group  of  unscrupulous 
lawyers  who  were  shaking  down  aliens 
by  charging  exorbitant  fees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  private  bills  introduced 
in  Congress.  In  the  September  1969  case, 
involving  the  Chinese  ship  jumpers,  law- 
yers were  allegedly  splitting  fees  under 
the  guise  of  campaign  contributions  with 
employees  of  congressional  oflBces  or  with 
the  Members  of  Congress  themselves. 
Those  allegations  involving  the  payment 
of  large  fees  for  the  introduction  of  pri- 
vate bills  for  Chinese  ship  jumpers  were 
referred  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics.  I  understand  that  they  in  turn 
have  forwarded  their  report  to  the  Jus- 
tice E>epartment. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  the  recent  series  of  ar- 
ticles appearing  in  the  Hartford  Courant 
by  Thomas  D.  Williams  relating  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  shakedown  opera- 
tion involving  a  group  of  Portuguese 
aliens  in  the  Hartford  area  is  operating. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  identify 
these  articles  as  follows : 

The  first  article  is  dated  June  7,  1970, 
entitled,  "Gullible  Immigrants  Pay  and 
Pay — Some  Lawyers  Take  and  Take" — 
see  exhibit  1. 

The  second  article  appeared  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  under  the  same  date — 
June  7 — and  is  entitled,  "Government 
Heads  Balk  Courant  Probe" — see  ex- 
hibit 2. 

The  next  article  is  also  dated  June  7 
and  is  entitled  "The  Battle  With  Bu- 
reaucracy"— see  exhibit  3. 

The  next  three  articles  appeared  on 
June  8  in  the  Hartford  Courant  and  are 
entitled:  "Fees  for  Attorneys  Set  by  As- 
sociation," "Lawyers  Say  Alien  Needs 
Special  Help,"  and  "Bar  Association  To 
Join  Courant  in  Investigation,"  respec- 
tively— see  exhibit  4. 

The  last  article  to  be  inserted  is  dated 
July  8,  1970.  and  is  entitled  "Probers  Say 
Aliens  Able  To  Buy  Wives" — see  exhibit  5. 

My  statement  of  September  29.  1969. 
along  with  a  series  of  articles  outlining 
more  complete  details  relating  to  the  al- 
legations involving  large  payments  by 
Chinese  ship  Jumpers  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  private  bills  in  the  Senate  along 
with  alleged  fee  splitting  with  congres- 
sional oflaces  were  all  incorporated  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  115,  part 
20.  pages  27503-27509;  therefore,  they 
will  not  be  reincorporated  at  this  point. 

However,  I  have  forwarded  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  the 
complete  files  involving  the  cases  of  both 


the  Portuguese  aliens  in  Connecticut  and 
the  Chinese  ship  jumpers  along  with  the 
request  that  these  allegations  be  given 
special  attention  and  appropriate  steps 
be  taken  to  stop  this  racket. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  suggesting  that 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Committees  should  reexamine  the  pres- 
ent rule  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
private  bills,  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  handled,  and  to  what  extent 
they  should  affect  deportation  proceed- 
ings. 

In  this  statement  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
the  introduction  of  a  private  bill  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  take  care  of  what 
he  thinks  is  a  meritorious  case,  and 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  and  the  Congress' 
considering  these  bills  on  their  merits: 
but  imder  no  circumstance  can  it  ever  be 
proper  for  any  attorney  or  group  of  at- 
torneys to  conduct  a  bucketshop  opera- 
tion where  they  are  selling  the  services 
of  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  most  cer- 
tainly Congress  cannot  allow  to  go  un- 
challenged or  unanswered  the  inference 
that  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress was  contingent  upon  a  payment 
or  a  campaign  contribution. 

Our  coimtry  was  established  by  our 
ancestors,  all  of  whom  were  aliens,  and 
many  aliens  entering  our  coimtry  today 
prove  to  be  among  the  most  loyal  of  citi- 
zens. To  allow  a  group  of  unscrupulous 
lawyers  to  take  advantage  of  their  de- 
sire for  citizenship  naturally  gives  these 
prospective  citizens  an  unfavorable  opin- 
ion of  our  country,  and  again  I  state 
most  emphatically  that  this  racket  has 
got  to  be  sUHiped. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
my  letter  of  August  11,  1970,  wherein  I 
referred  all  these  allegations  to  the  At- 
torney General  with  the  request  that  his 
office,  after  conducting  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, take  whatever  steps  are  ap- 
propriate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washimctok.  D.C, 

August  11. 1970. 
Hon.  John  N.  MrrcHsu,, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mk.  Attormxt  Genxkal:  My  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  two  rather  serious 
allegations  to  the  effect  that  large  fees  are 
being  charged  to  aliens  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  the  introduction  of 
private  bills  in  the  Congress.  Recently  there 
appeared  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Hartford 
Courant,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  written  by 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  Williams,  wherein  he  related 
several  Incidents  involving  Portuguese  aliens 
In  the  Connecticut  area  who  are  being 
charged  fees  from  $2500  to  $4000  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  lawyer  make  arrange- 
ments to  get  a  private  bill  Introduced  in  the 
Congress,  and  also  there  are  allegations  that 
some  attorneys  are  providing  an  American 
who  for  a  payment  of  $1000  will  marry  an 
alien  In  order  to  expedite  his  citizenship 
status. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  a  series  of  letters 
signed  by  Mr.  •  •  •.  an  attorney  In  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut,  which  confirm  that  fees 
of  from  $2600  to  $4000  are  being  charged 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  private 
bUl  introduced  In  Congress  In  their  behalf. 
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Also  enclosed  are  copies  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  the  reporter,  Mr.  Williams,  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Hartford  Courant.  These  con- 
tain more  detailed  allegations  relating  to 
the  exploitations  of  Immigrants  by  these 
attorneys. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  allegations 
have  been  made  that  large  fees  are  being 
collected  by  attorneys  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  arranging  for  the  introduction  of  a  private 
bill  In  the  Congress.  Last  September  I  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  a 
series  of  articles  written  by  Mr.  Seth  Kantor, 
a  reporter  for  Scrlpps-Howard,  wherein  at 
that  time  he  alleged  that  large  fees  were 
being  paid  by  Chinese  ship  Jumpers  to  at- 
torneys as  compensation  for  having  made 
arrangements  for  the  Introduction  of  private 
bills  in  their  behalf,  and  he  quoted  repre- 
sentatives of  certain  Congressional  offices  as 
conflrming  that  portions  of  the  fees  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Congressional  offices  intro- 
ducing the  bills  as  campaign  contributions 
or  otherwise.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  later  forwarded 
these  allegations  along  with  their  report  to 
your  Department. 

We  both  recognize  the  seriousness  of  these 
allegations,  not  only  as  they  relate  to  the 
alleged  exploitation  of  these  aliens  but  also 
as  they  reflect  upon  the  integrity  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  American  Bar.  They 
cannot  go  unchallenged.  For  that  reason  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  remarlcs  which 
will  be  delivered  In  the  Senate  the  first  of 
next  week  along  with  copies  of  the  letters 
and  newspaper  articles  referred  to  above 
wherein  these  allegations  are  outlined,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  asked  that  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate study  Congressional  procedure  relating 
to  this  same  subject. 

In  addition  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my 
remarks  of  September  29,  1969,  along  with 
the  various  insertions,  as  appearing  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  115,  pt.  20.  pp. 
27503-27509  relating  to  the  alleged  racket  in- 
volving the  Introduction  of  private  bills  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  Chinese  ship  Jumpers. 

I  am  sure  that  both  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Kantor.  the  reporters  for  The  Hartford 
Courant  and  Scrlpps-Howard,  respectively, 
will  give  their  full  support  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

During  the  course  of  my  inquiry  into  both 
these  cases  I  have  received  repeated  asser- 
tions that  a  similar  and  perhaps  even  more 
extended  racket  relating  to  payments  for  the 
introduction  of  private  bills  may  exist  in  the 
New  York  City  area.  I  am  requesting  that 
your  Department  consider  the  allegations  in 
all  these  cases  and  take  the  appropriate  steps, 
and  if  in  the  opinion  of  your  Department  ad- 
ditional laws  are  required  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  your  recommendations. 
Tours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


Exhibit   1 

(Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  June  7,  1970] 

OcLUBUE  Immigrants  Pat   and   Pat:    Some 

Lawtkss  Taks   and   Take 

(By  Thomas  D.  Williams) 

"I  am  the  immigrant  clutching  the  hope  I 

seek — 
And  finding  only  the  same  old  stupid  plan 
Of  dog  eat  dog.  of  mighty  crush  the  meek.'" 

(Langston  Hughes:  Let  America  be  America 
Again.) 

Immigration  is  big  business. 

It  is  a  business  of  exploitation  of  the  poor 
and  Ignorant  by  the  well-to-do  and  well-edu- 
cated— a  business  that  takes  thousands  of 
dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  immigrants  and 
puts  them  Into  the  bank  accounts  of  lawyers, 
especially  lawyers  with  political  connectlonf. 

The  immigrant  pays  because  he  Is  afraid 
to  face  immigration  officials  alone  and  be- 
cause he  doesn't  know  that  free  help  Is 
available. 


The  business  Is  biggest  in  the  ports  of 
entry:  Boston,  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco.  But  it  flourishes  in  states  near 
such  ports — especially  in  Connecticut,  where 
heavy  Industry  has  attracted  the  tenth  larg- 
est alien  population  in  the  nation. 

A  Courant  investigation  stretched  out  for 
almost  a  year  because  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment both  refused  to  release  the  ad- 
dresses of  Connecticut's  aliens,  revealed  that 
attorneys'  fees  for  immigration  work  range 
from  $200  to  $5,000  per  client. 

In  Hartford,  four  lawyers  who  do  a  great 
deal  of  immigration  work  use  different  stand- 
ards In  setting  their  fees. 

All  four  said  they  charge  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  cases  involving  aliens  with  small 
financial  resources.  They  also  claimed  they 
have  worked  on  many  hardship  cases  without 
fee. 

One  of  the  lawyers  is  the  city's  deputy 
mayor.  Atty.  George  A.  Athanson.  His  retainer 
fees,  between  $1,500  and  $5,000,  seem  to  run 
considerably  higher  than  the  fees  charged 
by  the  other  three  attorney's. 

The  three  other  lawyers  said  that  In  most 
cases  $500  is  the  highest  they  would  ask  as  a 
retainer  fee.  although  their  total  fees  ranged 
from  as  low  as  $200  to  as  high  as  more  than 
$2,000. 

Of  the  four  lawyers,  the  one  who  handles 
the  most  cases  is  Atty.  Benjamin  Globman  of 
915  Asylum  Ave.  Globman  said  75  per  cent  of 
his  practice  involves  working  with  aliens. 
Of  200  cases  he  handles  each  year  half  are 
clients  from  the  Caribbean. 

Atty.  Samuel  Tapper  of  750  Main  St.  said 
he  works  on  between  100  and  150  Immigra- 
tion cases  a  year  which  accounts  for  70  per 
cent  of  his  business  Many  of  his  clients  are 
Italian  or  Chinese. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  for  Circuit  Court 
15,  Atty.  Francis  McVane  of  1  Webster  St., 
said  he  has  only  about  six  or  seven  clients 
a  year. 

SOME    FEAR   TO   TALK 

Because  the  aliens  are  afraid  to  talk  and 
because  they  often  pay  the  lawyer  in  cash, 
it  is  well-nlgh  Impossible  to  determine  what 
any  of  the  four  lawyers  gross  in  immigrant 
trade. 

But  The  Courant  has  seen  letters  that 
show  that  in  Just  two  years,  Athanson's  fees 
from  seven  Portuguese  aliens,  three  Brazil- 
ians and  two  Greeks  totaled  $25,765. 

The  Athanson  figure  is  hardly  unique, 
however. 

"It's  a  regular  money  machine,"  a  govern- 
ment official  said.  "I  know  two  inunlgration 
employes  from  the  West  Coast  who  quit  their 
Jobs  to  become  lawyers.  They  went  Into  Im- 
migration work  after  law  school  ...  all 
above  board,  you  know  .  .  .  and  now  they've 
bought  out  a  bank.  So  you  can  imagine  what 
those  other  attorneys  make  when  they  walk 
the  thin  line  of  the  law." 

Immigration  is  a  lucrative  business  be- 
cause the  alien  has  few  alternatives.  He  will 
do  almost  anything  to  achieve  his  one  objec- 
tive: to  stay  In  the  United  States  for  the 
rest  of  hla  life. 

Thousands  of  aliens,  faced  with  deporta- 
tion, move  from  state  to  state,  always  hiding 
from  the  government  men  who  can  cut  short 
their  new  lives.  A  few  ensure  their  rights  to 
stay  here  by  quick  marriages  to  an  Amerl- 
can  citizen. 

The  immigrants  who  turn  to  lawyers  do  so 
because  they  don't  want  to  spend  their  lives 
in  hiding,  and  marriage  to  an  American  foi 
one  reason  or  another,  is  not  possible. 

Lawyers  provide  several  ways  of  keeping 
Immigration  officials  off  their  clients'  backs. 

One  is  the  visa  extension  that  prolongs  the 
alien's  visit  to  the  United  States  for  as  short 
a  time  as  an  hour  and  for  as  long  as  a  year 
at  a  time. 

Another  way  aliens  can  legally  stay  In  the 
country  is  through  what  is  called  labor  cer- 
tification which  Is  based  on  the  state's  need 
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for  either  skilled  workers  or  professional 
men.  Recently,  because  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment, this  route  to  eventual  citizenship  has 
been  cut  short  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

There  is  also  a  complex  legal  procedure  to 
aid  illegal  foreign  visitors  faced  with  depor- 
tation. By  a  series  of  legal  maneuvers — the 
alien's  voluntary  surrender,  court  settle- 
ments and  extensions  on  the  deportation 
order — the  lawyer  can  keep  his  client  here 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Then  he 
sends  the  alien  out  of  the  country — often  to 
Canada — and  brings  him  back  on  a  legal 
visa. 

The  fourth  alternative  Is  the  private  im- 
migration bill. 

Only  those  close  to  the  legal  aspects  of 
immigration — lawyers,  immigration  officials, 
congressmen  and  their  staffs  and  a  few  lay- 
men— are  familiar  with  the  bill,  which 
amounts  to  an  exception  to  the  federal  de- 
portation laws. 

The  exception  was  originally  written  into 
the  law  to  provide  relief  for  aliens  who  have 
hardship  situations  warranting  immediate 
action  for  permanent  residence  or  citizen- 
ship. 

But  the  intent  of  the  law  has  been  per- 
verted. In  many  cases,  the  private  bill  has 
becomes  a  means  of  stalling  deportation. 
Lawyers  are  aware  that  it  can  take  up  to 
two  years  for  the  bill  to  be  acted  on. 

The  Courant  found  that  most  immigrants 
who  put  hundreds  of  dollars  on  the  line  in 
their  first  meeting  with  a  lawyer  think  they 
are  making  a  down  payment  on  American 
citizenship.  Later,  they  learn  they  are  only 
buying  time,  until  the  bill  is  acted  upon. 
As  long  as  the  bill  is  alive,  they  can  stay 
here  Indefinitely. 

The  odds  against  becoming  a  citizen 
through  a  private  bill  are  heavily  against 
them.  Of  every  35  private  immigration  bills  _. 
introduced,  only  one  passes  the  Senate,  the  ^ 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  signed  Into  x 
law  by  the  President. 

Connecticut's  senators  and  congressmen 
Introduced  nearly  200  bills  within  the  last 
two  years.  Not  one  of  the  state's  congres- 
sional delegations  knew  for  certain  how 
many  of  the  bills  passed,  but  the  best  esti- 
mate was  six.  On  the  national  level,  7.293 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress 
and  only  229  were  enacted  into  law.  Most 
recent  statistics  show  5,620  bills  were  in- 
troduced m  the  first  session  of  the  91st  con- 
gress. Only  49  were  passed. 

The  majority  of  bills  are  submitted  by 
lawyers  who  know  a  congressman.  Thus  po- 
litical connections  Kte  not  ignored. 

corLD  COST  only  time 

But  it  isn't  necessary  to  hire  a  lawyer  to 
get  a  private  bill  introduced.  In  fact  if  the 
immigrant  has  a  friend  or  relative  who 
knows  a  senator  or  a  congressman,  getting 
a  bill  introduced  would  cost  only  his  time. 
Congressmen  must  work  on  bills  without 
charge. 

A  prominent  Immigration  lawyer  who 
practices  In  Washington,  D.C.,  when  told  of 
The  Courant's  Investigation,  said:  "You  are 
on  to  one  of  the  biggest  stories  in  the  coun- 
try. This  area  (the  private  bill)  has  been 
abused  for  years. 

"Lawyers  have  taken  advantages  of  the 
situation  to  delay  the  status  of  Immigrants 
and  make  high  fees.  I  have  also  heard  ru- 
mors that  some  members  of  the  Congress 
have  used  their  private  law  offices  for  the 
same  purpose." 

Asked  what  the  fee  to  Introduce  a  bill 
should  be,  he  said:  "No  fee  should  be 
charged  for  the  introduction  of  a  private 
immigration  bill.  I  charge  in  cases  where 
there  are  deportation  hearings  and  actual 
complications  in  the  Immigration  proce- 
dure." 

With  the  help  of  someone  who  knows 
English,  any  alien  can  handle  the  immigra- 
tion paper  work  himself.  Registration  fees 


for  filing  petitions  for  permanent  residence 
and  citizenship,  seeking  visa  extensions  and 
applying  for  passports  range  between  $10 
and  $25.  When  a  private  immigration  bill 
becomes  law,  there  is  only  an  $18  fee  for 
citizenship  forms. 

The  Adult  Education  Department  of  Hart- 
ford's board  of  education  at  239  High  St. 
offers  the  resident  alien  a  free  immigration 
information  service. 

A  citizenship  consultant  for  more  than  30 
years,  Mrs.  Angeline  D.  Rlcco  helps  between 
6,000  and  7,000  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion applicants  a  year  without  charge.  She 
said  53  per  cent  of  her  business  Involves 
filling  out  forms  for  immigrants  who  do  not 
understand  the  complex  paperwork. 

Before  alien  labor  certification  was  sus- 
pended early  this  year,  she  annually  pro- 
cessed hundreds  of  applicants  successfully 
under  the  foreign  quo>ta8  for  skilled  state 
Jobs. 

But,  although  most  Immigration  officials 
and  others  are  willing  to  help  the  alien, 
many  foreigners  succumb  to  the  middleman 
racket. 

In  the  old  country,  they  learned  that  If  you 
pay  the  price  in  a  bureaucracy,  the  red  tape 
will  disappear.  And  minor  scrapes  with  the 
law  have  left  them  with  a  certain  awe  of  gov- 
ernment officials.  Tills  Is  why  they  go  to  a 
lawyer,  a  man  who  represents  their  bridge 
to  the  government. 

A  relative  of  an  Italian  Immigrant,  asked 
why  his  countrymen  were  so  willing  to  pay 
the  price  without  question,  said:  "We  learn 
this  in  the  U.S.  consulates  of  our  country." 
"In  my  case,  I  couldn't  get  a  relative  over 
to  this  country,  who  was  legally  ready,"  he 
said,  "because  so  many  on  the  quota  behind 
him  had  their  files  moved  ahead  by  paying 
off  people  who  worked  in  the  offices." 

Once  the  alien  has  paid  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  to  the  lawyer,  he  is  hooked 
into  the  system. 

He  getfi  angry  and  frustrated — ^but  he 
keeps  paying. 

A  Greek  alien,  represented  by  Athanson 
In  his  past  struggles  with  Immigration  au- 
thorities, related  what  he  said  were  his  ex- 
periences with  his  lawyer. 

"I  was  really  mad  when  I  found  out  what 
he  was  doing  to  me.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
newspapers  and  complain.  But  I  talked  with 
some  Greek  friends  in  Hartford  about  my 
problem  with  him  and  they  told  me:  Tou 
can't  do  that  to  him.  He's  a  Greek  and  he's 
running  for  the  council."  " 

The  Greek,  a  merchant  seaman  who 
Jumped  ship  in  the  summer  of  1966,  lived  in 
the  United  States  Illegally  for  a  year  before 
he  decided  be  needed  legal  help  to  remain 
in  this  country. 

He  was  referred  to  Athanson  by  Greek 
friends.  In  their  first  meeting,  the  lawyer 
talked  to  him  In  his  native  language  and 
told  him  it  would  cost  $700  or  $800  to  make 
his  stay  here  legal,  the  seaman  recalled. 

Two  months  later,  Athanson  told  his 
client  to  come  down  to  his  office  with  $1,000 
in  cash  for  an  "Immigration  bond,"  the  im- 
migrant said.  So  he  went  to  the  bank  and 
withdrew  the  money  he  had  saved  while 
working  on  his  construction  Job. 

BOND    NOT    MENTIONED 

Athanson  took  his  client  to  the  immigra- 
tion offices,  but  the  matter  of  the  bond 
wasn't  mentioned;  the  immigrant  said  be 
was  surprised  by  this,  but  Athanson  told 
him  not  to  worry:  they  didn't  need  the 
money  after  all. 

Back  at  the  lawyer's  office  the  client 
learned  why  be  had  been  asked  to  bring 
the  'Immigration  bond"  money.  He  was  told, 
he  said,  that  it  was  to  be  part  of  Athanson's 
fee.  Athanson  denied  that  he  ever  mentioned 
an  immigration  bond  in  the  case,  and  said 
he  later  received  the  money  in  monthly  pay- 
ments. 

The  usual  charge  for  legal  work  on  Immi- 


gration cases  was,  Athanson  told  blm,  be- 
tween $2,500  and  $3,000. 

"Since  you  are  my  friend,"  Athanson  told 
his  Greek  countryman,  "I  will  charge  you 
$1,500."  the  sailor  recalled. 

The  lawyer  and  his  client  haggled  over 
the  legal  fee  and  finally  decided,  the  client 
said,  that  more  than  half  of  the  $1,000  would 
be  used  as  a  downpayment  for  Athanson's 
work. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  that  the  former 
seaman  did  business  with  his  lawyer,  Athan- 
son continued  to  charge  his  client  for  var- 
ious services,  the  immigrant  said.  Some  of 
the  bills— $30  fees  for  telegrams  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  visa  extensions — caused  the 
alien  increasing  concern,  he  said. 

But  later,  when  the  alien  needed  help  for 
his  brother  who  had  also  Jumped  a  Greek 
merchant  ship  to  live  in  the  United  States, 
he  said  he  again  turned  to  Athanson.  Here 
the  fee  was  even  higher:  $2,500.  The  Immi- 
grant argued  with  his  lawyer,  but  finally 
decided  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay 
Athanson's  asking  price.  He  dldnt  have 
ready  money  but  Athanson  said  he  would 
collect  his  fee  on  the  Installment  plan, 
he  said. 

TWO    HTTNDRED    DOLLARS    FOR    PASSPORT 

The  feeling  that  Athanson  was  charging 
him  too  much  for  services  crystalized,  the 
alien  said  when  he  went  to  New  York  to  ar- 
range for  his  brother's  Greek  passport.  The 
passport  cost  only  $8.  Athanson  had  charged 
$200  for  his  own,  he  said. 

But  the  alien  kept  going  to  Athanson  for 
help.  The  breaking  point  came  only  when 
the  former  Greek  seaman  wanted  his  lawyer 
to  translate  some  legal  papers  from  German 
to  English.  Athanson's  translator's  fee  was 
$250.  he  said. 

"This  really  made  me  suspicious,"  he  said. 
"I  began  to  realize  that  these  lawyers  can 
charge  Jxist  about  what  they  want." 

Around  the  time  the  Greek  became  in- 
volved with  Athanson,  the  seaman  hsd  mar- 
ried an  American  girl.  She  had  questioned 
her  husband's  dealings  with  his  lawyer  for 
some  time,  he  said. 

After  her  husband  came  home  and  told 
her  what  Athanson  had  wanted  for  the  trans- 
lation, she  decided  she  would  take  time  off 
from  her  Job  to  work  on  her  husband's  citi- 
zenship problems  herself. 

On  her  first  visit  to  Hartford's  Immigra- 
tion offices,  she  was  told  her  husband  dldnt 
need  a  lawyer. 

She  processed  the  paper  work  herself. 
Within  a  month  her  husband  obtained  his 
permanent  residence  card.  He  paid  only  a 
small  fee  for  registration. 

"It  was  very  complicated  and  aggravating," 
she  said.  "But  It  only  showed  u«  that  money 
spent  on  a  lawyer  was  ridiculous." 

Athanson  collected  a  total  of  $1,500  for  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  two  Greek  seamen, 
the  first  immigrant  said.  Only  $200  was  paid 
toward  the  $2,500  Athanson  demanded  to 
work  on  a  private  bUl  for  the  iM-other.  That 
case  was  closed  when  the  brother.  Impatient 
about  his  situation,  returned  to  Greece.  The 
rest  of  the  money — about  $1.300 — bought 
Athanson's  first  client  a  sheaf  of  correspond- 
ence and  legal  documents,  he  said. 
didn't  need  bill 

The  $1,300  wasnt  intended  to  pay  for  a 
private  bill.  After  he  was  married,  the  sea- 
man didn't  need  one. 

Athanson  said  that  be  had  only  received 
a  total  of  $900  from  the  two  brothers.  He  also 
challenged  the  wife's  version  of  the  story. 

During  his  work  with  the  husband,  Athan- 
son said,  the  American  girl  threatened  to 
withdraw  the  Greek  seaman's  application  for 
permanent  residence.  He  said  their  marital 
troubles  caused  him  considerable  aggravation 
and  expense. 

In  the  course  of  his  business  with  Athan- 
son. the  sailor  said  Athanson  suggested  he 
might  contribute  to  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff's 


campaign  fund.  The  immigrant  said  he  was 
told  that  the  senator's  office  bad  aided  Athan- 
son in  expediting  his  legal  paper  work. 

Athanson  said  he  doesn't  recall  ever  having 
suggested  that  any  client  make  a  campaign 
contribution. 

Athanson's  client  never  made  the  alleged 
poUtlcal  contribution,  but  the  Courant's  in- 
vestigation uncovered  several  instances  In 
which  aliens  did  contribute  to  political  cam- 
paigns. 

A  Chinese  Immigrant,  using  a  friend  who 
is  a  lawyer  and  is  charging  him  no  fee,  said 
he  is  applying  for  a  bill  through  U.S.  Rep. 
Robert  N.  Gialmo  of  New  Haven.  In  1968 
he  contributed  $800  to  Giaimos  campaign. 
If  the  bill  passes,  the  alien  will  gain  the 
right  to  permanent  residence  for  his  family 
of  four,  now  living  in  New  Haven. 

Another  New  Haven  alien  who  has  hired 
a  lawyer  to  promote  a  private  bill  also  spon- 
sored by  Gialmo  contributed  $50  to  the  con- 
gressman's campaign  fund  in  1968.  He  claims 
he  is  being  charged  very  little  by  the  lawyer 
handling  his  case. 

The  family  of  an  Italian  Immigrant,  who 
also  lived  in  New  Haven,  has  contributed  to 
the  campaign  funds  of  two  candidates.  A 
private  immigration  bill  has  been  introduced 
for  them  by  Gialmo.  but  they  claim  that  no 
lawyer  was  hired  to  advance  their  case. 

In  1966  the  family  contributed  $50  to 
Gialmo's  campaign.  In  1968  they  upped  their 
contribution  to  $100  and  also  gave  $60  to 
Sen.  Ribicoff's  campaign. 

JITTERS   STANDAKD 

When  asked  about  their  private  bill,  which 
had  not  been  acted  upon,  a  relative  of  the 
alien  became  very  nervous,  so  nervous  that 
she  later  called  Gialmo's  office  to  find  out 
who  was  Investigating  the  family's  case. 

Jitters  is  almost  a  standard  reaction  In 
aliens  questioned  about  their  status  with  the 
Immigration  service.  In  some  cases  the  Im- 
migrants and  their  relatives  wouldn't  talk 
at  all. 

In  one  instance,  an  Italian  alien  who  agreed 
to  talk  about  his  fear  that  he  would  get  him- 
self and  his  lawyer  in  trouble.  But  his 
brother-in-law  told  this  story: 

The  alien,  call  him  John,  migrated  to 
Venezuela  from  Italy  about  15  years  ago. 

John  operated  a  successful  Coca  Cola 
trucking  franchise  there  until  a  stroke  par- 
tially paralyzed  him.  His  doctors  told  him  he 
should  move  to  a  lees  humid  climate. 

So  he  returned  to  Italy  where  he  ran  a 
small  truck  hauling  business  until  he  again 
became  restless. 

His  plan  was  to  move  to  a  less  humid  part 
of  Venezuela,  visiting  his  sister  in  Connecti- 
cut on  his  way  there.  He  sent  his  wife  and 
three  children  ahead  of  him  to  Connecticut 
while  he  sold  his  business  interests  in  Italy. 

The  delay  was  to  cause  him  trouble  with 
the  immigration  service.  For  some  reason  the 
fact  that  his  family  arrived  several  weeks  be- 
fore he  did  looked  suspicious  to  immigration 
officials.  When  his  brother-in-law  made  an 
application  for  an  extension  on  John's  visa,  he 
was  turned  down. 

When  the  family  lawyer  was  consulted  he 
said  nothing  could  be  done  and  that  any 
money  spent  would  be  wasted.  Eventually 
though,  he  came  up  with  the  name  of  a  law- 
yer who  could  help.  Atty.  Francis  J.  McVane. 

EXTENSION    OBTAHTED 

McVanes  first  fee  was  $500  for  a  visa  ex- 
tension, John's  brother-in-law  said.  The  cost 
might  have  been  high  but  the  lawyer  suc- 
ceeded where  the  brother-in-law  faUed— he 
got  the  extension. 

Since  then  McVane  has  obtained  several 
other  extensions  and  also  arranged  for  a  pri- 
vate WU  to  be  introduced  by  U.S.  Rep. 
Thomas  Mesklll  of  New  Britain.  All  this  has 
cost  at  least  $1,500,  according  to  the  brother- 
In-lavr.  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
bill  will  pass. 

McVane  confirmed  that  the  fee  was  $1,600 
but  said  he  did  not  charge  anything  for  prl- 
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vat«  bills.  The  original  $500.  he  said,  was  a 
retainer.  Complications  In  the  case.  Involving 
possible  deportation  for  the  family,  two  Job 
certifications  and  several  visa  extensions,  re- 
quired the  additional  fees,  said  McVane. 

IronlcaUy.  during  the  family's  sUy  In  Con- 
necticut. John's  wife  gave  birth  to  a  child 
who  1&  automatically  a  citizen. 

The  Immigration  business  Is  full  of  Ironies. 

One  of  the  few  Immigration  bills  passed  in 
the  last  two  years  co6t  Its  beneficiary  nothing 
except  for  a  few  registration  fees. 

Because  of  a  technical  error,  the  alien  who 
cams  to  Connecticut  from  New  Zealand  In 
1959  never  received  permanent  residence 
statui  while  hla  parents  who  came  here  In 
1962  were  given  this  right. 

There  was  no  problem  until  the  New  Zea- 
landcr  neared  the  end  of  his  law  education 
and  discovered  that  he  could  not  be  admitted 
to  the  bar  unless  he  became  a  citizen.  A  pri- 
vate bill  was  his  only  remedy. 

His  first  bill  Introduced  by  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  In  the  winter  of  1967  was  blocked  by 
another  senator  In  reprisal  for  one  of  his  bills 
which  had  failed  to  pass,  according  to  the 
alien. 

A  second  bill.  Introduced  some  eight 
months  later  by  both  Sen.  Dodd  and  the  late 
U.S.  Rep  WUllam  St.  Onge  of  Putnam  passed 
on  April  11.  1969. 

HICHiX   IN    JERSCT 

"I  guess  I  was  just  lucky.  It's  bard  to  un- 
derstand how  these  bills  get  through,"  said 
the  alien.  "I  didn't  pay  anything  for  mine, 
but  I  understand  that  lawyers  in  New  Jersey 
are  charging  between  S5.000  and  $10,000  for 
private  bills  to  be  Introduced." 

The  lucky  ones  are  rare.  In  the  Immigra- 
tion business  the  tragedies  far  outnumber 
the  stories  with  happy  endings. 

Aliens  who  finally  run  out  of  time  and  are 
sent  back  to  their  native  lands  can  los«  out 
on  Investments  like  cars — even  homes — 
bought  with  their  hand-earned  cash. 

The  greatest  tragedies,  however,  are  those 
that  break  up  a  family: 

"I  dont  know  when  III  ever  get  blm 
back  .  .  .  my  husband  ever  since  he's  gone 
I'm  nervous  and  upset  .  .  .  and  I  shouldn't 
be  talking  to  you  about  It  .  .  .  but  I  cant 
help  it.  I've  got  to  tell  somebody  once  In  a 
while  because  sometimes  I  feel  like  I'm 
dying." 

The  woman,  who  comes  from  a  small  town 
In  southern  Connecticut,  bad  nuirrled  an 
alien. 

He  had  been  married  In  Italy  but  was  sep- 
arated from  bis  wife.  He  had  known  the  wom- 
an who  was  to  be  his  second  wife  only  a  few 
months  when  his  visa  ran  out.  The  only  way 
he  could  stay  in  the  United  States  was  to 
marry  an  American. 

The  problem  was  that  he  was  still  married 
to  his  first  wife.  The  couple  was  told  that  they 
could  arrange  for  a  quick  divorce  in  Mexico 
and  then  marry  Immediately  afterward.  They 
followed  their  lawyer's  advice. 

They  had  little  trouble  crossing  the  border 
Into  Mexico,  but  two  days  after  they  were 
married  they  tried  to  return  and  were  de- 
tained. The  Immigrant  was  told  he  would 
not  be  allowed  back  into  the  country  despite 
his  marriage  to  an  American. 

SmX    SKPARATEO 

The  newlyweds  were  forced  to  separate. 
Reluctantly  she  came  back  to  Connecticut. 
He  eventually  made  bis  way  back  to  Italy. 

Nine  months  have  passed  and  four  letters 
have  been  sent  to  the  American  Consulate 
In  Naples,  but  so  far  there  have  been  no 
results. 

The  husband  Is  back  In  Italy — another 
alien  who  was  deported  after  getting  ques- 
tionable advice  from  several  attorneys  who 
bled  him  dry,  according  to  another  rriatlv^ 
who  was  familiar  with  his  legal  dealings. 

Some  Immigrants  become  quickly  disillu- 
sioned with  their  lawyers.  A  Brazilian  Immi- 
grant, who  had  heard  about  The  Courant's 


investigation  through  a  friend,  contacted  the 
newsp^jer  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  his  frus- 
trations. 

"I  need  some  help  from  you.  There  are 
many  bad  men  In  this  world.  They — the 
lawyers — they  want  yovir  money,  but  they 
don't  do  anything  for  you.  I  know  you  don't 
charge.  I  want  your  help." 

He  spoke  rapidly.  When  he  pronounced  his 
name,  it  was  slurred  and  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. Fear  was  In  his  voice.  He  wanted  to 
stay  in  the  United  States,  this  land  of  op- 
portunity, but  his  legal  presence  here  was 
gradually  coming  to  a  close.  Soon  the  Immi- 
gration Investigators  might  be  looking  for 
blm. 

"The  lawyer  told  me  If  I  foimd  a  good 
American  girl  I  could  get  married  and  then 
become  a  citizen.  But  I  can't  Just  go  out  and 
look  like  that.  It's  wrong  for  her — wrong  for 
me. 

"I  dont  want  to  see  a  lawyer  now.  If  you 
dont  get  them  the  money,  they  say  they 
won't  do  a  thing.  They  make  you  sign  a 
paper  say  this." 

UKEO   CONDtnONS 

The  alien  came  to  Connecticut  from  Brazil 
to  work  for  a  travel  agency  In  February  1969. 
He  found  that  the  salary  and  living  condi- 
tions here  were  so  much  better  than  those 
in  Brazil  that  he  decided  he  would  try  to 
stay  in  the  United  States. 

A  friend  advised  him  to  contact  a  New 
York  lawyer  before  his  visa  expired.  The 
lawyer  charged  him  $1,000  to  get  a  private 
immigration  bill  Introduced  into  the  U.S. 
Congress  through  a  New  Jersey  representa- 
tive. 

The  price  might  have  been  worse,  but  he 
Is  now  due  to  leave  the  country  in  February 
1971,  the  date  his  bill  expires.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  approved. 

A  minister,  who  came  to  this  country  as 
an  Immigrant  and  has  seen  the  whole  legal 
problem  from  the  inside,  offered  a  more 
sophisticated  view. 

"It  Is  the  law  that's  the  problem.  Your 
law  of  the  lawyer.  Your  whole  Judicial  sys- 
tem. It  pretends  to  make  laws  for  the  Im- 
migrant's benefit  when  It  Is  actually  trapping 
them  Into  paying  fees  to  a  lawyer." 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  immigrant's  per- 
sonal experience  with  what  Is  wrong  In  the 
system  Is  not  understood  In  ofiBclal  Wash- 
ington. The  government,  it  would  appear.  Is 
so  busy  looking  for  criminals  who  flaunt  the 
Immigration  laws  that  It  tends  to  overlook 
the  problems  of  the  alien  who  Just  wants  to 
stay  here  and  make  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  way  the  government  sees  the  problem 
Is  reflected  in  an  analysis  in  the  1961  U.S. 
Code  Congressional  and  Administrative  News 
for  the  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

"The  alien  whose  sole  Immigration  offense 
Is.  perhaps,  a  defect  In  his  visa,  or  an  over- 
extended stay  as  a  visitor,  usually  accepts 
the  order  of  deportation  and  departs. 

"Other  aliens,  mostly  subversives,  gang- 
sters. Immoral  or  narcotics  peddlers,  manage 
to  protract  their  stay  here  Indefinitely  only 
because  their  Ill-gotten  gains  permit  them  to 
procure  the  services  of  astute  attorneys  who 
know  how  to  skillfully  exploit  the  Judicial 
process." 

DON'T   JTTDCE   XNOIYmtTALS 

There  are  several  Ironies  here. 

One  is  that  lawyers  make  as  much  or  more 
money  on  the  alien  who  overextends  his  stay. 
And  while  congressmen  and  senators  readily 
talk  about  the  Judicial  system's  problems  In 
handling  undesirable  aliens,  they  don't  often 
comment  on  their  own  problems  in  deciding 
which  honest,  hard-working  alien  has  the 
greatest  hardship  and  thiu  will  gain  the 
privilege  of  having  their  private  bill  become 
law. 

The  congressmen  also  don't  discuss  the 
fact  that  the  private  Imnxlgratlon  bill,  which 
Lb  supposed  to  apply  only  to  cases  of  ex- 
treme family  hardship,  has  become  so  com- 


monly abused  that  thousands  clog  the  Con- 
gress. In  some  years  the  bills  have  taken  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  legislative  calendar. 

Already  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
limited  the  number  of  applicants  for  pri- 
vate bills,  thus  curtailing  a  practice  that 
has  been  flourishing  unchecked  In  constantly 
increasing  numbers  since  after  World  War 
11. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
added  a  stipulation  to  their  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. It  became  effective  on  March  13. 

Under  the  new  rule  six.  deportation  can- 
not be  deferred  In  the  cases  of  private  bill 
beneficiaries  who  have  entered  the  country 
as  "visitors,  exchange  visitors,  students,  stow- 
aways. In  transit,  or  deserting  seamen,  or 
by  surreptitiously  entering  without  Inspec- 
tion through  the  land  or  sea  borders." 

The  rule  applies  only  to  the  House,  how- 
ever, which  leaves  the  Senate  still  wide  open 
for  lawyers  with  political  connections  to 
continue  business  as  usual. 

TIP   or   ICCBERO 

The  Courant's  Investigation  was  able  to 
document  only  a  part  of  what  gave  every 
Indication  of  being  a  widespread  business. 

In  other  of  Connecticut's  big  cities,  es- 
pecially New  Haven,  Waterbury  and  Bridge- 
port where  there  are  many  immigrants,  at- 
torneys are  also  charging  high  fees  for  im- 
migration work. 

And  lawyers  are  not  restricted  to  dealing 
with  congressmen  for  their  own  state  when 
seeking  private  bills  on  behalf  of  a  client. 
Many  lawyers  from  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts were  found  to  have  handled  numerous 
private  Immigration  bills  for  Connecticut 
based  aliens  as  well  as  Immigrants  living  In 
their  own  states. 

A  Brazilian,  with  friends  In  Massachusetts, 
described  how  some  lawyers  In  the  immigra- 
tion business  keep  their  clients  In  line. 

"Up  there  they  charge  $1,000  and  up  to 
keep  you  In  the  country  and  they're  loaded 
with  cases.  If  they  find  you're  giving  them 
trouble,  they'll  drop  your  case  and  report 
you  to  Immigration  authorities  as  a  deport- 
able alien." 

The  Courant  found  no  cases  where  a  Con- 
necticut lawyer  threatened  to  turn  in  a 
client  to  Immigration  authorities.  Indeed, 
In  most  cases,  the  lawyer  was  anxious  to 
portray  himself  as  a  friend  of  the  alien  and 
to  give  his  client  a  strict  accounting  of  what 
he  Is  doing  to  earn  his  fees. 

One  of  Athanson's  clients  is  a  Portuguese 
woman  who  has  been  waiting  for  her  per- 
manent residence  card  since  the  summer  of 
1968. 

In  his  first  letter  to  this  woman,  be  said: 
"I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear"  that  the 
$2,000  fee,  set  In  a  previous  meeting,  would 
only  cover  his  work  on  the  private  bill. 

Since  that  time  his  fees  have  run  up  to 
$2,265,  but  the  woman  has  still  to  become 
a  permanent  resident. 

So  she  has  decided  to  seek  another  way  of 
becoming  a  citizen. 

A  friend  suggested  that  If  her  mother  and 
father  Immigrate  from  Portugal  they  prob- 
ably can  become  citizens  easily  because  they 
have  American  relatives  more  closely  related 
to  them  than  to  their  daughter.  And  when 
the  parents  become  natiualized,  their  daugh- 
ter can  in  turn  become  a  citizen. 

Athanson.  however,  has  continued  to  em- 
phasize the  work  he  has  done  on  the  case. 

His  most  recent  letter  gives  a  complete, 
Itemized  accounting  of  bis  charges  for  hear- 
ings, office  meetings,  legal  papers  and  drafted 
letters.  This  letter,  sent  In  early  February, 
makes  It  clear  that  the  two  private  bills  pre- 
pared for  her  will  not  cost  one  cent — a  seem- 
ing contradiction  of  the  letter  sent  In  Sep- 
tember 1968. 

In  summing  up  the  work  he  has  done  on 
the  case,  Athanson's  letter  said: 

"The  vigorous  actions  undertaken  by  this 
office    on    your    behalf    helped   relieve   that 
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anxiety  and  that  desperation  and  has  been 
the  springboard  of  ultimately  leading  to  your 
becoming  an  American  citizen.  How  much 
Is  that  really  worth?" 

Exhibit  2 
[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  June  7,  1$70] 

OOVKRNMENT    HEADS    BaLK    COURANT    PROBE 

Federal  agencies  on  every  level  refused  to 
cooperate  with  The  Courant's  year  long  In- 
vestigation Into  high  legal  fees  paid  by  Im- 
migrants. 

The  Courant  had  the  names  of  aliens  ap- 
plying for  private  Immigration  bills,  through 
a  public  record  but  It  lacked  the  addresses. 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1969,  The  Cour- 
ant sought  the  Information  first  from  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  then 
from  the  Justice  Department  and  finally  the 
White  House  staff.  The  response  was  always 
the  same:  the  addresses  of  aliens  with  pri- 
vate Immigration  bills  filed  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress could  not  be  released. 

In  each  Instance,  The  Courant  Informed 
agency  represenUtlves  that  Its  Investigation 
centered  on  lawyers  who  charge  high  fees 
for  Immigration  work  In  connection  with  the 
bills — which  can  be  Introduced  by  the  con- 
gressmen virtthout  charge  to  the  alien. 

FederaU  officials  were  assured  that  the 
names  or  addresses  of  aliens  would  not  be 
printed.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  local 
Immigration  officials  monthly  release  the 
names,  addresses  and  zip  codes  of  Immi- 
grants who  become  naturalized  citizens  In 
Connecticut's  three  federal  courts  and  sev- 
eral of  Its  superior  courts. 

Here  Is  the  recOTd  of  The  Courant's  efforts 
to  locate  aliens  with  complaints  about  their 
lawyers'  fees  and  advice : 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  the  Hartford  district 
offices  of  the  immigration  service  cited  a  fed- 
eral statute  protecting  the  release  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  aliens.  It  referred  The  Courant  to 
Its  regional  headquarters. 

Several  days  later,  the  regional  headquar- 
ters of  the  immigration  service  In  Burlington, 
Vt.,  refused  to  release  the  Information.  It 
referred  The  Courant  to  its  national  bead- 
quarters  In  Washington,  D.C. 

On  May  21,  1969,  The  Counrant  wrote  to 
Raymond  Parrell,  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,  and  sent  copies 
of  its  request  to  John  N.  Mitchell,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  U.S.  Rep.  Knanuel  Cellar, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

On  June  30,  The  Courant  received  a  reply 
from  Commissioner  Parrell.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive aliens'  addresses,  Farrell  said.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  fill  out  an  "application  for 
a  search  of  the  records."  The  application, 
enclosed  In  hU  letter,  included  a  space  for 
the  addresses  of  aliens,  the  very  Information 
The  Courant  was  seeking. 

On  Aug.  5,  The  Courant  sent  back  the 
application  with  a  request  for  the  addresses 
of  all  of  Connecticut's  aliens  applying  for 
private  Immigration  bills.  The  Courant  al- 
ready had  the  names  of  aliens  applying  for 
such  bills  from  a  public  record  entitled  a 
"Summary  of  Activities  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  90th  Congress." 

On  Aug.  20,  Richard  O.  Kleindienst,  the 
deputy  attorney  general,  sent  The  Courant  a 
letter  denying  the  application  because  "this 
particular  information  cannot  be  disclosed 
...  It  would  constitute  an  invasion  of  their 
(the  aliens')  personal  privacy." 

On  Nov.  4,  a  representative  of  The  Courant 
spoke  personally  with  Kleindienst  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  was  assured  that  despite 
previous  denials.  The  Coiurant's  request 
would  again  be  given  serious  consideration. 

On  Nov.  21,  The  Courant's  representative 
received  a  telephone  call  from  Kleindienst 
and  was  told  that  despite  the  deputy's  per- 
sonal conference  with  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  the  request  was  again  denied. 

Several  weeks  later.  The  Ccorant  tele- 
phoned Clark  R.  MolIenhoS,  special  counsel 


to  the  President,  to  ask  his  help  In  convinc- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Importance  of 
Its  Investigation. 

During  the  course  of  a  long  conversation, 
Mollenhoff  said  that  the  addresses  of  some 
aliens  might  be  protected  under  the  cloak 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

On  Dec.  4,  The  Courant  wrote  to  Herbert 
Klein,  and  Informed  him  of  Its  problem  In 
getting  Information  and  the  entire  purpose 
of  Its  Investigation. 

On  Dec.  15.  The  Courant  wrote  to  Mollen- 
hoff and  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
Klein. 

On  Dec.  24,  1969,  and  Jan.  16,  1970,  The 
Courant  received  two  letters  from  Mollen- 
hoff. Neither  letter  explained  the  White 
House  staff  position  on  the  release  of  the 
addresses.  The  second  one  repeated  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  opinion  about  The  Cou- 
rant's request. 

The  Courant  never  received  an  ansvrer  to 
Its  letter  to  Klein. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  The  Courant's 
Investigation,  the  Hartford  district  immigra- 
tion offices  were  most  cooi>erative  in  supply- 
ing general  information  al>out  their  work.  In 
fact.  It  was  this  cooperation  which  enabled 
The  Coiu-ant  to  compare  work  and  fees  In 
the  Immigration  process  with  the  work  and 
fees  of  lawyers. 

Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  June  7,  19701 

The  Battle  With  Bitbeauciuct 

Elsewhere  In  the  paper  today,  we  are  print- 
ing an  article  on  the  needless  cost  and  har- 
assment to  which  many  Immigrants  who  are 
In  the  United  States  on  short  term  visas  are 
exposed  when,  usually  futllely,  they  seek  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  what  are  called  pri- 
vate Immigration  bills  permitting  them  per- 
manent residence  In  this  country.  The  article 
Is  the  fruit  of  more  than  a  year's  investiga- 
tion, and  we  commend  It  to  our  readers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  length  of  time 
It  took  to  accumulate  the  material  that  pro- 
vided the  background  for  the  article  was  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  Federal  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  White  House  Itself  to 
The  Courant's  request  for  the  addresses  of 
Connecticut's  alien  residents. 

Under  federal  law,  aliens  who  are  In  this 
country  for  six  months  or  longer  are  required 
to  register  with  the  Federal  Government, 
giving  their  names  and  addresses  as  well  as 
other  pertinent  Information.  When  private 
Immigration  bills  are  filed  In  their  behalf 
with  Congress,  that  Information  is  also 
required. 

The  names  and  addresses  are  readily  avail- 
able within  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  as  Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
each  month  the  Service  furnishes  to  the  press 
a  list  of  the  Immigrants  who  have  been 
granted  citizenship,  complete  with  names, 
addresses  and  zip  code  numbers. 

Our  vain  pursuit  of  the  Information  began 
with  the  local  office  of  the  Service  In  Hart- 
ford. Denied  here.  It  was  appealed  to  the 
regional  office  In  Burlington,  Vermont,  and 
from  there  to  the  national  office  In  Washing- 
ton. Denied  at  the  national  level,  we  appealed 
to  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General  where 
again  we  were  turned  down.  Finally,  we  asked 
for  assistance  from  the  White  House  and  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  our  request.  And  In  no 
case  did  we  receive  a  logical  explanation  to 
what  seemed  a  completely  legitimate  request 
for  information.  When  we  got  an  explanation 
at  all  for  being  turned  down,  we  were  told 
that  giving  out  the  addresses  of  the  aliens 
was  "contrary  to  regulations." 

In  spite  of  a  bumbling  bureaucracy,  we 
finally  got  from  other  sources  sufficient  ma- 
terial to  confirm  fully  the  suspicions  that  led 
to  the  investigation.  But  we  got  It  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  and  the  Justice  Depart- 


ment and  the  refusal  of  the  White  House  to 
order  the  release  of  legitimate  and  harmless 
Information.  It  took  us  more  than  a  year  to 
piece  together  the  information  behind  the 
article  on  the  plight  of  immigranu  seeking 
permanent  residence  in  this  country  when, 
had  the  bureaucracy  not  tried  to  block  us.  It 
could  have  been  assembled  in  a  matter  of 
weeks. 

We  do  not  begrudge  the  unnecessary  time, 
effort  and  expense  and  stupid — If,  Indeed,  It 
was  not  worse  than  stupid — refusal  to  release 
the  Information  cost  us.  And  we  think  that 
today's  article  on  the  problems  that  face 
aliens  seeking  permanent  residence  Justifies 
the  extra  effort  the  battle  with  bureaucracy 
cost  us. 

EIxhibit  4 
[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  June  8,  19701 

Fees  fob  Attornxts  Set  bt  Association 

The  Association  of  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Lawyers,  a  group  of  some  400  at- 
torneys from  around  the  nation,  sets  a  fee 
policy  for  Its  membership. 

The  association's  minimum  fees  assume 
cases  of  average  difficulty;  and  Indicate  that 
fees  above  the  minimum  shovild  be  adjusted 
on  the  basU  of  the  specific  difficxUty  of  the 
case  and  novelty  of  the  point  at  Issue. 

Association  policy  also  states  that  mini- 
mum fees  do  not  take  Into  account  the 
ability  of  the  client  to  pay,  which  wUl  neces- 
sarily be  a  factor  in  setting  the  fee  In  a 
particular  case.  Suggested  minimum  fees 
also  do  not  include  the  lawyers  costs  or  ex- 
penses. 

In  Individual  cases,  the  association  allows 
two  exceptions  to  their  mlnlmxun  fee  rule: 

Where  counsel  Is  retained  by  the  same 
client  In  a  connected  series  of  matters,  the 
total  fee  may  be  less  than  the  total  of  sug- 
gested minimum  fees. 

Where  additional  beneficiaries,  such  as 
spouse  or  child,  are  Included  within  a  given 
application  or  other  case,  the  fee  for  the  ad- 
ditional person  may  also  be  less  than  the 
suggested  minimum  fee. 

Here  is  the  minimum  fee  schedtile  for  spe- 
cific Immigration  cases: 

Visa  extensions,  $50  to  $100;  visa  cases, 
$350  to  $750;  adjustment  of  alien  status 
without  deportation  proceedings,  $150  to 
$500;  and  deportation  cases,  $500  to  $1,500. 

Also  vmlvers  of  alien  status,  $500  to  $760; 
changing  alien  status,  $500  to  $1,500;  uncon- 
tested naturalization  applications,  $100;  re- 
examination of  naturalization,  $150;  and 
contesting  natiirallzatlon,  $250  to  $1,000. 

Also  applications  of  citizenship  through  a 
relative,  $250  to  $1,000;  appeal  to  board  of 
immigration,  $250  to  $500;  appeal  of  denial 
of  labor  certification.  $500. 

Also  application  for  passport,  $100;  ap- 
peal of  denial  of  passport.  $1,000;  reconsider- 
ation of  loss  of  citizenship,  $1,000. 

Also  petitions  before  either  the  UJ8.  Dis- 
trict Court  or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  $1,000 
to  $2,600;  consultation,  $60;  hourly  rate  for 
Items  not  covered,  $60;  rate  per  day,  $350; 
and  criminal  charges  to  be  faced  before  the 
lEamigratlon  service,  $1,000. 

[From  t^e  Hartford  Courant,  June  8,  1970) 

Bak  Association  To  Join  Courant 

IN  Investigation 

Anthony  V.  DeMayo  of  New  Haven,  presi- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  Bar  Association, 
Sunday  commended  the  efforts  of  The 
Courant  in  investigating  the  problems  of  Im- 
migrants and  promised  that  the  association 
wlU  review  aUeged  "explolUtlon"  of  im- 
migrants by  local  lawyers. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  DeMayo's 
statement : 

"In  response  to  ttie  charges  reported  In 
The  Hartford  Courant.  Sunday.  June  7,  of 
alleged  'exploltaUon'  by  certain  lawyers  of 
Immigrants  seeking  an  extension  of  visa  or 
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other  legal  services.  I  have  called  a  special 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Connecticut  Bar 
Association  next  Monday,  June  15. 

"The  entire  matter  will  also  be  considered 
at  a  special  meeting  later  this  month,  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  which  represents  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  association. 

"I  am  also  asking  the  association  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  Rights  and  the  Committee  on 
Professional  Ethics  to  review  the  charges.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Civil  Justice  will  be  requested  to 
review  federal  and  atote  Immigration  laws 
and  make  any  necessary  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

"The  Connecticut  Bar  Association  Is  a  vol- 
untary, professlonaU  organization.  Only  the 
Grievance  Conunlttee  of  Connecticut  Su- 
perior Court  has  the  statutory  powers  to  take 
disciplinary  action  against  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 

"However,  in  cases  where  allegations  of 
unethical  practice  or  conduct  not  In  the  pub- 
lic interest,  are  made  which  reflect  on  the 
integrity  of  the  legal  profession,  this  asso- 
ciation stands  ready  to  take  the  leadership 
in  determining  the  actual  circumstances  in- 
volved and.  if  warranted,  to  transmit  its  rec- 
onunendatlons  to  the  grievance  committee. 

"The  Connecticut  Bar  Association  com- 
mends The  Hartford  Courant  for  its  efforts  to 
perform  an  important  public  service  by  call- 
ing attention  to  possible  Inadequacies  and 
compiesltles  In  our  Immigration  laws. 

"The  association  will  move  swiftly  to  de- 
termine the  facts  and  will  make  all  possible 
efforts  to  effect  any  necessary  improve- 
ments." 

(From  the  Hartford  Courant.  June  8.  1970) 

Lawters  Sat  Auxn  Nxzds  Spxcial  Help 
(By  Thomas  D.  WlUiams) 

Pour  Hartford  lawyers  who  specialize  in 
Immigration  work  defend  the  fees  they 
charge  their  alien  clients  on  the  groxinds 
that  the  laws  are  complex  and  each  case 
takes  time. 

In  fact,  all  four  said  their  fees  are  low 
when  compared  to  those  charged  by  attorneys 
in  other  specialties. 

The  Courant  Sunday  documented  the  dif- 
ficulties— and  large  fees — that  some  immi- 
grants feel  they  encounter  In  dealing  with 
lawyers. 

The  minimum  fee  schedule  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Immigration  and  Nationality  Law- 
yers ranges  from  »50  to  $2,500  depending  on 
the  complexity  of  the  alien's  case.  The  asso- 
ciation Is  a  group  of  some  400  specialized 
lawyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
has  Its  headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

FEZ    COMPARISONS 

Two  of  the  lawyers  compared  normal  Immi- 
gration hearings  with  an  appearance  in 
traffic  court  which  costs  the  viola ter  W50, 
a  minimum  fee  of  the  Hartford  Bar  Associa- 
tion schedule. 

Another  indicated  that  sometimes  the  Im- 
migration process  was  a  lot  tougher  than 
getting  a  divorce  for  an  unhappy  married 
couple.  The  fourth  lawyer  said  that  criminal 
immigration  legal  defense  was  Just  as  diffi- 
cult, If  not  more  so,  than  the  sophisticated 
defense  for  a  big  time  criminal. 

Deputy  Mayor  George  Athanson  said  he 
charges  (50  an  hour  and  $350  a  day  for  im- 
migration work  because  it  is  a  8p>ecialty.  His 
less  specialized  work,  he  said,  costs  the  client 
$35  per  hour. 

SPECIAL   TRAINING 

In  addition  to  his  regular  law  training, 
Athanson  attended  a  three-day  Immigration 
institute  several  years  ago  to  qualify  him  in 
the  specialized  nature  of  the  law. 

Attorneys  Samuel  Tapper,  of  750  Main  St.,  ' 
and  Francis  J.  McVane.  of  I  Webster  St.  both 
are  former  long-time  employees  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  Atty. 
Benjamin  Olobman  of  916  Asylum  Ave.,  has 


practiced  immigration  law  since  World  War 
U. 

Athanson,  who  charges  retainer  fees  which 
are  much  higher  than  the  other  three  law- 
yers said  his  fees  are  in  line  with  a  mini- 
mum schedule  set  by  the  association  of  im- 
migration lawyers. 

Although  they  were  reluctant  to  be  quoted 
because  of  bar  association  rules  against  pub- 
licity, the  lawyers  Indicated  varying  fee 
standards.  Tapper  and  Globman  said  the  as- 
sociation's schedule  of  minimum  fees  are 
usually  higher  than  they  charge  their  clients. 

HARDSHIP    CASES 

McVane  said  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
schedule  and  based  his  charges  strictly  on  the 
individual  case.  If  the  client  can't  afford  to 
pay  regular  fees,  he  said,  the  charges  are  as 
low  as  he  can  possibly  make  them. 

The  other  three  lawyers  also  agreed  with 
this  approach.  All  four  said  they  had  handled 
many  difficult  hardship  cases  at  no  cost  to 
the  poverty-stricken  client. 

Asked  about  the  alien  client  who  is  afraid 
to  face  immigration  authorities  and  merely 
needs  a  piece  of  good  advice  to  handle  his 
own  situation,  Tapper  Indicated  that  well 
over  half  of  the  people  who  come  to  his  office 
are  counseled  once  without  charge. 

McVane,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  al- 
most all  those  aliens  who  come  to  this  office 
need  extended  legal  help  and  could  not  solve 
the  situation  without  a  lawyer. 

REFERRALS 

Athanson  said  most  foreigners  who  visit 
his  office  have  been  referred  to  lawyers 
through  organizations,  individuals,  some 
travel  agents  or  the  immigration  service 
itself.  "If  they  say.  'I  want  a  lawyer,"  I'm 
not  going  to  kick  them  out,"  he  explained. 

Said  Globman,  "The  majority  of  people 
who  come  here  are  wise  to  have  legal  coun- 
sel." 

All  four  lawyers  Indicated  that  some  of 
their  immigration  work  is  so  complex  that 
it  takes  appeals  to  higher  courts  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  to  extricate  some  of  their 
clients.  They  all  cited  some  hardship  cases 
which  went  that  far  and  cost  their  clients 
under  $1,000.  Such  cases  are  a  financial  loss 
to  the  lawyers  they  Indicated. 

Challenged  about  the  seeming  conflict  be- 
tween their  more  expensive  services  and  their 
clients'  often  scanty  financial  resources,  the 
lawyers  said  leg^  costs  are  only  commen- 
surate with  the  complexity  of  the  law  and 
the  slow  technical  nature  of  immigration 
applications. 

ABILrrT    TO    PAY 

In  addition,  they  said  many  of  their 
clients  are  not  only  supported  by  richer  rela- 
tives, but  have  obtained  jobs  in  violation 
of  their  status  as  a  visitor.  And  many  aliens 
are  making  money  out  of  proportion  to  what 
little  they  earned  in  the  old  country. 

One  of  the  lawyers  gave  an  example  of  an- 
other kind  of  client  situation. 

The  alien,  he  said,  got  married  to  an 
American  citizen,  but  "I  learned  he  was  here 
originally  as  an  agricultural  worker,  skipped 
his  contract  and  was  deported." 

Later,  said  the  lawyer,  the  alien  came  back 
as  an  agricultural  worker  under  another 
name.  With  that  background  the  alien 
wanted  to  apply  for  a  visa. 

FIGHTINC    PROSECT7TION 

The  lawyer  said  that  his  client  not  only 
faced  deportation,  but  had  to  fight  prosecu- 
tion. The  alien  should  have  waited  a  year 
to  apply  through  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
for  permission  for  a  visa.  His  failure  to  do 
that  upon  retiu-nlng  to  the  United  States 
was  a  statutory  crime. 

In  addition,  said  the  lawyer,  he  returned 
to  this  country  under  a  false  name,  another 
statutory  crime. 

The  lawyer  began  his  work  for  the  client. 
He  beat  the  court  order  to  show  cause  why 
the  alien  shouldn't  be  deported,  and  got 
voluntary  departure  for  him. 


Then  the  lawyer  got  his  prosecution  dis- 
missed in  U.S.  District  Court,  and  got  the 
attorney  general  to  retroactively  waive  the 
alien's  original  requirement  to  ask  permis- 
sion for  a  visa  application. 

Finally,  the  lawyer  filed  for  a  visa  for  the 
alien  with  the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Halifax, 
Canada.  "Now  he  (the  alien)  Is  on  the  wait- 
ing list  and  if  he  behaves  and  his  marriage 
doesn't  crumble,  he'll  be  O.K.,"  said  the 
lawyer. 

REDt7CED  FEE 

The  attorney  said  that  the  minimum 
schedule  just  for  deportation  requires  a 
$1,600  fee;  and  that  the  multi-troubled  alien 
paid  him  only  $1,100  for  all  that  complex 
legal  maneuvering. 

Another  alien's  troubled  slutatlon  cost  him 
a  lot  more. 

The  Portuguese  man  and  his  wife  came  to 
this  country  on  a  six  month  visa  In  October, 
1968.  Without  proper  working  status,  both 
immediately  took  jobs  in  the  Hartford  area. 

Within  a  short  period  of  time,  the  immi- 
gration service  discovered  that  the  Portu- 
guese woman  was  working  Illegally. 

The  couple  was  so  frightened  by  this  turn 
of  events  that  a  day  later  they  purchased 
tickets  to  return  to  Portugal. 

REFERRED  TO  LAWTER 

However,  after  talking  the  situation  over 
with  his  boss,  the  Portuguese  mtin  said  he 
was  referred  to  Atty.  James  N.  Egan,  of  49 
Pearl  St.  and  upon  visiting  Egan's  office,  the 
couple  said  they  were  told  it  would  cost  them 
$600  to  stay  their  deportation  and  get  an 
additional  30-day  extension  on  their  visa. 

Later,  when  the  couple  went  to  the  immi- 
gration office,  they  said  they  were  repre- 
sented by  Atty.  Tapper.  Tapper  was  success- 
ful in  getting  them  through  both  the  depor- 
tation proceedings  and  In  adding  an  exten- 
sion to  their  visa. 

The  Portuguese  man  said  the  one  fee  was 
sufficient  for  both  lawyers. 

During  the  30  days  of  their  extended  stay, 
the  couple  began  to  search  for  another  law- 
yer who  could  keep  them  in  the  country 
permanently.  A  friend  referred  them  to 
Athanson. 

AGREED  TO  PAT   $3,000  BETAINEK 

In  an  initial  meelng  with  Athanson.  they 
agreed  to  pay  a  $5,000  retainer  fee;  however, 
because  they  were  still  conscious  of  the  $500 
already  spent  on  lawyers,  the  couple  wanted 
the  money  kept  in  a  Joint  bank  account  with 
Athanson.  The  lawyer  agreed  to  this  arrange- 
ment, they  said. 

Athanson  later  secured  a  private  immigra- 
tion bin  for  the  wife.  It  was  introduced 
through  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  and  is  still 
pending.  Of  course,  if  the  couple  had  known 
the  law.  they  could  have  secured  the  blU 
without  charge  directly  through  the  senator. 

Athanson  Is  now  still  working  on  Immigra- 
tion applications  for  the  couple. 

The  Portuguese  man  and  his  wife  have 
absolutely  no  complaints  about  their  lawyer. 
They  are  convinced  that  Athanson  is  repre- 
senting them  well. 

REPRESENTED   SAVINGS 

The  couple  said  the  $5,000  represented 
most  of  their  total  savings.  They  explained 
that  in  order  to  make  enough  money  to  af- 
ford the  fee  and  have  enough  left  over  to 
live  on.  both  have  to  work  full-time.  It  Is 
still  tough  for  them  to  meet  ordinary  living 
expenses. 

Asked  what  the  couple's  total  annual  take 
home  pay  was  to  afford  such  legal  expenses, 
Athanson  looked  in  bis  files  and  replied, 
"They  are  making  a  total  of  $12,701.83." 

In  response  to  an  earlier  question  about 
the  Portuguese  couple's  ability  to  pay  such  a 
high  retainer,  Athanson  said  that  the  private 
bill  had  given  them  the  freedom  to  work 
and  earn  money  over  a  period  of  several 
years. 

Athanson  also  claimed  that  the  retainer 
was  not  necessarily  a  final  fee.  He  said  that 
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he  collected  his  expenses  from  his  client's 
retainer  fund. 

When  asked  if  he  made  It  a  practice  to 
return  parts  of  the  original  retainer,  Athan- 
son said  this  is  done  when  his  final  fees  are 
lower  than  the  original  retainer,  or  when 
there  is  extreme  financial  hardship. 

In  some  cases  investigated  by  The  Courant, 
Athanson  not  only  tabulated  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  retainer,  but  added  over  $200 
to  the  final  bill. 

Exhibit  5 

Probers  Sat  Aliens  Able  To  But  Wives 
(By  Thomas  D.  Williams) 

Aliens  are  being  sold  phony  passports  and 
visas  to  enter  the  country,  then  temporary 
marriages  are  arranged  to  keep  them  here. 

Federal  investigators  in  Connecticut  ex- 
posed this  scheme  In  a  continuing  probe  into 
immigration  that  has  been  under  way  for  a 
year.  Two  men  have  been  arrested  thus  far. 
They  were  later  released  on  $10,000  full 
surety  bonds. 

Charged  with  arranging  marriages  for  two 
Portuguese  men  were  Joaquim  Ferreira  Pe- 
peira  of  667  Noble  Ave..  Bridgeport,  and 
Secondino  (Dlno)  De  Mello  MoraU  of  51 
River  St.,  Waterbiu-y. 

A  federal  warrant  indicates  that  Peperia 
allegedly  paid  an  American  woman  $1,000 
to  marry  the  Portugese  alien  so  he  could  stay 
in  the  country  as  a  permanent  resident. 

wanted  to  STAT 

The  alien  was  reportedly  in  the  United 
States  for  a  two  or  three  week  visit  when  he 
decided  he  did  not  want  to  return  to  Portu- 
gal. According  to  the  warrant,  Pepelra  went 
vrith  the  couple  for  blood  tests  in  Danbtiry 
and  later  was  present  when  they  were  mar- 
ried in  Bridgeport  on  June  4, 1968. 

In  addition,  the  warrant  says  the  woman 
was  told  she  did  not  have  to  live  with  the 
alien  and  the  only  time  she  would  see  him 
again  was  when  they  got  a  divorce. 

The  warrant  also  makes  these  allegations: 

Pepeira  told  the  woman  not  to  tell  mar- 
riage license  officials  that  she  had  been  mar- 
ried before. 

The  woman  was  instructed  to  tell  immi- 
gration officials  she  had  been  living  with 
her  Portuguese  "husband." 

After  the  alleged  marriage  payoff,  the 
woman  was  told  to  apply  for  petition  papers 
through  immigration  officials  to  make  her 
"husband"  a  permanent  resident.  She  re- 
portedly filed  the  papers  with  the  Hartford 
offices  of  the  immigration  service  on  June 
10,  1968. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

entering  countbt 

A  second  federal  warrant  charges  that 
Morals  met  with  another  Portuguese  alien  in 
f>ortugal  in  August  of  last  year.  The  accused 
told  the  alien  he  would  charge  him  55,000 
escudos  (over  $1,900)  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

Later,  the  warrant  says,  the  alien  went 
from  Portugal  to  Spain  and  to  France.  He 
then  fiew  from  France  to  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  In  New  York  City  on  Sept. 
30,  1969. 

Shortly  after  the  alien  arrived  In  this 
country,  the  warrant  says.  Morals  met  with 
him  at  his  home  In  Waterbury  to  arrange 
a  marriage  with  a  New  York  City  woman. 
The  alien  and  a  Bronx,  N.Y.,  woman  were 
allegedly  married  on  Oct.  15,  1969. 

According  to  the  investigation,  the  couple 
never  lived  together.  And  in  fact,  the  Portu- 
guese man  was  never  able  to  locate  his 
"wife"  after  the  marriage  in  order  to  have 
her  file  the  necessary  immigration  papers  for 
his  permanent  residence. 

arrested  in  mat 

Both  Pepeira  and  Morals  were  arrested  by 
federal  agents  from  the  Hartford  District  of- 
fices of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  in  May. 

According  to  Assistant  U.S.  Atty.  F.  Mac 
Buckley,  the  arrests  were  not  made  public 
until  Thursday  because  it  was  felt  that  gov- 
ernment witnesses  might  be  "intimidated 
and  scared  to  talk." 

Buckley  said  the  probe  is  only  partially 
completed  and  that  he  wlU  call  for  federal 
grand  jury  Indictments  of  a  number  of  sus- 
pects in  the  fall. 

The  investigation,  he  said,  was  originated 
by  Hartford's  immigration  offices  and  has  in- 
volved probes  into  racket  activities  in 
Bridgeport,  Waterbtiry,  Danbury,  New  York 
City,  France,  Portugal  and  Belgium. 

An  immigration  spokesman  said  their  in- 
vestigation has  been  aided  by  several  other 
district  offices  along  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  resolution,  asking  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  consider  these 
allegations  and  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary,  legislative  or  otherwise,  that 
they  deem  appropriate.  I  ask  that  the 
resolution  be  appropriately  referred,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  resolution  will  be  received 
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smd  appropriately  referred,  and  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  accordance  with 
the  Senator's  request. 

The     resolution — Senate     Resolution 
456 — was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  456 

That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall,  under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  make  a  ftill  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of — 

( 1 )  the  fees  being  charged  by  private  per- 
sons for  procuring  the  introduction  into  Con- 
gress of  private  relief  bills  for  the  benefit  of 
aliens  in  order  to  stay  deportation  proceed- 
ings brought  by  United  States  officials  against 
such  aliens;  and 

(2)  the  need  for  any  change  in  the  pres- 
ent rules  concerning  the  effect  of  the  in- 
troduction and  consideration  of  such  bills 
upon  the  staying  of  those  proceedings. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations  for  any 
necessary  legislation. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
August  26.  1970,  at  9  ajn. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  Augxist  25,  1970: 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Thomas  W.  Moore,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26,  1976.  vice  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  3d,  term  expired. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SENATOR  PROUTY  AND  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  25,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Proutv)  brought  to  Congress  19  years 
ago  his  experience  and  concern  for  con- 
servation. In  1951,  perhaps  we  should 
have  heeded  men  like  Senator  Prouty 
who  warned  us  of  the  dangers  of  disre- 
garding our  environment.  If  we  had.  per- 
haps we  would  not  be  faced  with  today's 
ecological  problems.  In  his  years  of  serv- 
ice In  Congress.  Senator  Prouty  has  been 
a  strong  advocate  for  legislation  aimed  at 
protecting  our  environment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  rec- 


ord be  included  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Prouty  and  Otm  Environment 

Senator  Winston  Prouty's  career  as  a  strong 
advocate  of  conservation  of  our  environment 
started  before  he  entered  the  United  States 
Congress. 

In  1948.  Winston  Prouty  was  appointed  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Vermont  State 
Water  Board  after  completing  a  term  as 
Speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  service  on  the  board  reinforced 
Senator  Prouty's  strong  respect  for  our  natu- 
ral environment. 

Senator  Prouty  feels  that  until  recently 
one  discipline,  ecology,  has  served  only  the 
agricultural  and  medical  community.  It  is 
the  science  of  ecology  that  offers  us  the 
hope  that  our  knowledge  will  better  serve  vis 
and  that  the  knowledge  on  which  we  base 
our  actions  will  be  more  complete. 


As  Senator  Prouty  wrote  in  a  guest  column 
on  September  6,  1969:  "Pollution  is  waste 
management  gone  wrong,  or  in  the  extreme. 
the  absence  of  waste  management." 

There  Is  a  new  sense  of  involvement  with 
our  environment  and  Its  relationship  with 
life  patterns.  This  Is  a  good  trend  and.  hope- 
fully, one  that  will  continue  until  we  have 
reached  the  objective  of  a  quality  environ- 
ment for  all  Americans. 

Senator  Prouty  realizes  that  money  alone 
cannot  provide  an  instant  panacea  and  laws 
alone  are  not  enough  to  reach  our  goal  of  a 
quality  environment.  The  people  must  pro- 
vide change  in  their  attitude  on  the  en- 
vironment and  its  use. 

To  achieve  the  good  we  all  desire.  Senator 
Prouty  says  "We  must  change  our  thinking 
and  accounting.  Our  decisions  and  our  bal- 
ance sheets  must  reflect  environmental  fac- 
tors. Our  actions  must  be  based  on  ecologi- 
cal knowledge." 

In  the  past,  it  Is  interesting  to  know, 
for  example,  that  water  pollution  legisla- 
tion stems  from  an  1888  Act  of  Congress  to 
forbid  the  dumping  of  hazards  to  navlga- 
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tlon  In  New  York  harbor.  Concern  for  navi- 
gation marked  early  water  pollution  legis- 
lation, but  by  1912  Csngrees  had  moved  to 
control  water-borne  diseases.  Subsequently 
water  pollution  legislation  has  responded  to 
tlie  growing  awareness  of  the  need  to  halt 
abuses  of  this  precious  resource. 

Concern  for  the  quality  of  our  air  was 
slower  in  developing.  Our  nation  was  mid- 
way into  the  twentieth  century  before  Con- 
gress passed  the  first  act  in  this  area,  the 
1955  Air  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Senator  Prouty  in  a  recent  speech  before 
the  Vermont  Library  Association  put  forth 
his  ideas  of  an  environmental  ethic  and  en- 
vironmental accountancy  which  are  basic 
to  the  successful  solution  to  the  existing 
problem.  As  said  by  Senator  Prouty: 

"Each  day  we  hear  a  new  figiire  as  to  how 
much  it  will  cost  to  repair  our  ravaged  earth. 
Yet  probably  the  most  accurate  thing  that 
can  now  be  said  Is  that  the  only  thing  more 
e.xpenslve  than  cleaning  up  our  environment 
is  not  cleaning  it  up. 

As  for  determining  who  is  resptonslble  for 
our  environmental  dilemma.  I  would  suggest 
we  Ignore  for  a  moment  President  Nixon's 
admonition  that  "the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion is  not  a  search  for  villains."  Let  us  seek 
out  the  villains.  We  do  not  have  far  to  look. 
As  thr  cartoon  character  Pogo  says,  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  is  us." 

People  are  the  polluters.  Let  us  realize 
we  all  live  In  environmental  glass  houses  and 
stop  throwing  stones.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
comfortable  being  the  villains.  But  it  was 
our  search  for  comfort  and  convenience  that 
led  to  our  villainy,  that  brought  us  at  odds 
with  our  surroundings. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  individual 
intent,  but  of  collective  neglect. 

W?  were  led  to  near  disaster  by  our  con- 
cepts and  must  rescue  oiirselves  in  part  with 
technology,  but  also  with  a  new  way  of  think- 
ing, an  environmental  ethic  If  you  wish. 

We  must  make  our  economic  and  social 
decisions  in  the  context  of  our  surroundings. 
Our  environmental  ethic  will  require  more 
caution  in  our  planning,  more  care  in  our 
daily  conduct.  It  will  require  that  each  deci- 
sion we  make  be  made  with  concern  for  our 
fragile  ecology. 

We  cannot  build  dams  considering  only 
the  aSect  downstream.  We  must  look  up- 
stream as  well. 

We  cannot  think  only  of  whiter,  brighter 
washes  without  contemplating  our  algae- 
choked  streams. 

We  cannot  think  of  our  no-deposit,  no- 
retum.  throw-away  culture  as  a  blessing 
without  considering  the  problems  of  solid 
waste  disposal. 

Each  product  we  demand  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  a  vacuum.  We  must  consider  the 
cost  in  the  environmental  context  of  Its 
production  and  use. 

The  prices  of  goods  must  reflect  the  cost 
of  conserving  and  restoring  our  environ- 
ment. The  polluters  will  pay  and  since  "they 
is  us",  we  will  pay. 

We  wUl  have  to  develop  not  only  an  en- 
vironmental ethic,  but  environmental  ac- 
countancy wherein  our  product  price  tags, 
corporate  balance  sheets  and  national  in- 
come accounts  reflect  the  true  cost  of  doing 
business,  taking  Into  consideration  that  a 
quality  environment  isn't  free. 

Clearly  we  must  develop  new  economic  in- 
dicators that  reflect  the  quality  of  our  life 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  our  goods  and 
services. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  forces  of  anti- 
progress  are  arrayed. 

They  contend  that  we  have  too  long 
equated  progress  with  growth.  In  this  they 
are  correct. 

However,  when  they  Insist  that  the  only 
way  to  repair  our  environment  U  to  stop 
growth,  they  advocate  abandoning  human 
needs. 

We  must  not  become  so  pre-occupted  with 
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environmental  problems  that  other  pressing 
human  problems  are  put  aside. 

But  this  is  what  the  advocates  of  zero 
growth  would  do. 

I  say  we  must  as  a  nation  continue  to 
grow  with  a  new  emphasis  on  how  we  grow 
rather  than  on  how  much  we  grow. 

Perhaps  our  most  compelling  assignment 
is  to  look  away  from  the  Oross  National 
Product  toward  a  more  meaningful  indica- 
tor of  true  progress.  Man  cannot  live  by  Gross 
National  Product  alone,  and  we  need  indica- 
tors that  reflect  man's  need  for  pure  air, 
clean  rivers  and  lakes,  and  quiet.  Nowhere 
are  these  reflected  in  the  OJ4.P. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  new  factory  pollutes 
a  clear  stream,  the  O.N.P.  will  go  up,  not 
only  because  of  the  mill's  output,  but  be- 
cause of  expenditures  downstream  needed 
to  cleanse  the  befouled  water. 

I  am  not  an  economist,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  our  knowledge  Is  sufBclent  to  pro- 
vide new  indicators,  or  adjust  or  append  pres- 
ent Indicators,  to  reflect  environmental  fac- 
tors and  record  our  true  progress  not  merely 
the  growth  of  goods  and  services. 

If  we  fall  to  re-adJust  our  thinking  and  our 
accounting  and  make  progress  along  these 
lines,  the  arguments  for  the  zero-growth 
school  will  be  strengthened  and  the  hopes 
of  those  who  seek  not  only  a  better  environ- 
ment, but  better  housing,  jobs,  education, 
and  health  care  as  well,  will  be  diminished." 

To  Senator  Prouty  the  basic  approach  of 
government  has  advanced  from  the  day  when 
it  was  only  a  referee  among  competing  re- 
sources to  the  day  when  the  government  must 
be  considered  the  trustee  of  the  environment 
for  all  the  people. 

The  Oovemment  must  administer  this 
trust,  not  with  stop-gap  measures  to  halt 
specific  abuses,  but  with  a  clear  top  priority 
national  goal  of  a  quality  environment  for  all 
Americans.  Simply  declaring  this  goal  Is  not 
enough  In  itself.  We  must  channel  our 
wealth  Into  protecting  our  futiire. 

Man's  stewardship  over  the  earth's  en- 
vironment has  guided  Senator  Prouty  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental legislation. 

During  his  entire  career  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Senattar  Prouty  has  consistently  supported 
and  voted  In  favor  of  the  conservation  legis- 
lation which  has  come  before  that  body. 

Yet  Senator  Prouty's  attention  since  he 
entered  the  Senate  has  not  only  been  on  an 
national  level,  but  directly  In  tune  with  the 
conservation  needs  of  the  Oreen  Mountain 
State.  It  Is  an  Important  fact  that  Senator 
Prouty  has  used  his  Influence  to  prevent  con- 
struction of  the  Victory  Dam  and  Gaysvllle 
Dam.  For  example.  Just  recently  Senator 
Prouty  directly  opposed  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers efforts  to  begin  work  on  the  Gaysvllle 
Dam  which  was  authorized  in  the  1930's. 

When  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1970  was  referred  to  the  Senate,  it 
contained  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for 
planning  of  the  Gaysvllle  Reservoir.  As  a  re- 
sult. Senator  Prouty  contacted  the  Chairman, 
Senator  Allen  EUender,  and  the  ranking  Mi- 
nority member.  Senator  Milton  Young  (N. 
Dak.l  on  October  21,  1969,  asking  that  they 
remove  this  amount  from  the  appropriation 
as  not  being  money  which  should  be  spent, 
since  the  Gaysvllle  Dam  was  opposed  by  him 
and  by  the  people  of  Vermont. 

In  the  letter  of  October  aist.  Senator 
Prouty  said : 

"I  write  you  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ex- 
press my  very  great  opposition  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
which  provides  for  construction  and  plan- 
ning activity  at  the  site  of  the  GaysvUle 
Dam  at  Gaysvllle,  Vermont. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  moat.  If  not  all,  of  the 
ibeauUful  and  productive  valleys  in  the 
Oreen  Mountains  of  Vermont  are  scheduled 
to  be  inundated  with  the  construction  of 
additional  dams  to  complete  an  over-all  plan 
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designed  years  ago  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Unfortunately,  this  concept  does  not 
necessarily  consider  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  nor  does  it  consider  the  ever 
more  Important  necessity  for  retention  of 
our  naturally  beautiful  areas." 

He  wrote  to  the  other  eight  Republican 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  and  received 
word  In  reply  that  as  long  as  he  opposed 
the  dam,  they  would  also  oppose  it  and  It 
was,  therefore,  removed  from  the  appropri- 
ations report  when  the  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  November  12,  1969. 

Senator  Prouty  also  then  contacted  the 
House  of  Representatives  members  of  the 
appropriations  conference  and  asked  that 
they  recede  from  their  position,  which  they 
did  do. 

As  a  result,  the  $500,000  planning  grant 
for  Gaysvllle  Dam  was  removed  from  ap- 
propriations in  1970. 

Senator  Prouty  feels  that  Vermont  has 
given  enough  of  her  beautiful  valley  to  flood 
control  that  does  not  benefit  Vermont,  Just 
submerges  her  valleys. 

Another  example  of  Senator  Prouty's  work 
against  the  fiooding  of  Vermont  is  his  ac- 
tive support  to  kill  the  Victory  Dam  project 
and  save  Victory  Bog. 

Being  a  resident  of  the  Northeast  King- 
dom, the  Victory  Bog  and  its  preservation 
Is  Important  to  Senator  Prouty.  Since  enter- 
ing Congress,  he  has  kept  constant  tabs  on 
the  Victory  Dam  project.  Senator  Prouty  has 
worked  behind  the  scenes  with  Senator 
Aiken  to  prevent  a  dam  the  people  don't 
want,  and  the  area  doesn't  need. 

Senator  Prouty's  constant  vigilance  of  the 
Victory  project  has  prevented  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  from  obtaining  the  necessary  au- 
thorization or  any  money  for  this  dam.  The 
Senator  is  determined  to  not  only  prevent 
this  project,  as  he  has  been  able  to  do  In 
the  past,  but  to  effectively  kill  the  project  so 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  no  longer 
imdertake  any  planning  for  the  dam  as  a 
result  of  non-Vermont  influence  that  Is  pres- 
ently pushing  for  the  dam.  Senator  Prouty 
noted  that  the  effective  killing  of  the  Victory 
project  win  take  some  time  since  the  project 
has  been  In  existence  for  thirty  to  forty 
years.  The  Senator  feels  that  time  is  on  our 
side  as  long  as  the  Governor  does  not  author- 
ise the  project  ae  happened  in  1967. 

A  compilation  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion supported  by  Senator  Prouty  during  his 
tenure  In  the  United  States  Senate  follows: 

TRB  BOTH  CONGKESS 

Sept.  9,  1959 — RJl.  3510 — Amends  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  In- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  sewage 
works  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Sept.  6,  1961— S.  174— EsUbllshes  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System.  It 
established  a  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system,  limited  to  Federal  lands  al- 
ready withdrawn  for  recreational  use  and 
classified  In  the  following  categories:  (1) 
Areas  in  national  forests  classified  as  "wil- 
derness" wild  or  canoe;  (2)  areas  in  national 
forests  classified  as  primitive:  (3)  areas  in 
national  parks  and  monuments,  each  of 
which  embraced  at  least  5,000  acres  without 
roads,  and  (4)  selected  portions  of  wildlife 
refuges  and  game  ranges  already  established. 

TRK   88TH   CONGRESS 

April  9,  1963 — S.  4— WUdemess  Act.  Ex- 
planation same  as  S.  174. 

October  16,  1963 — S.  649 — ^Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1963. 
Establishment  of  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  within  HEW  to  ad- 
minister programs  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1961.  Authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  regtUate  the  discharge  from 
Federal  Inatltutlona  of  waste  Into  waters  of 
the  United  Statar 


August  12,  1964— H.R.  3846— Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  It  created  a 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  from 
which  appropriations  would  be  made  to  pro- 
vide outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities 
at  State,  local  and  Federal  levels. 

THE   89TH    CONGRESS 

January  28,  1965— S.  4— Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965.  Establishment  of  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  within 
HEW  to  administer  programs  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1961. 

January  18,  1966— S.  1446— Wild  Rivers 
Act.  It  established  a  national  wUdemess 
system. 

July  12,  1966— S.  3112 — Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1966.  A  new  grant  program 
was  Instituted  allowing  air  pollution  control 
agencies  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining programs  to  prevent  and  control  air 
pollution. 

July  14,  1966— S.  2947— Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  and  Clean 
Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  Established 
the  clean  rivers  restoration  program  as  a 
supplement  to  the  existing  water  pollution 
control  program  for  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works  on  a  river  basin 
basis. 

THE    90TH   CONGRESS 

July  18,  1967— S.  780— The  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  This  measure  expanded  grants 
for  pollution  control  programs,  and  promul- 
gated Federal  ambient  air  quality  criteria 
by  which  the  states  would  establish  stand- 
ards. The  measure  also  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  designate  air  qxiality 
regions,  to  publish  Information  on  control 
techniques,  and  to  enforce  established  stand- 
ards. 

August  8,  1967— S.  119— WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act.  This  act  classified  certain  streams 
possessing  outstanding  scenic,  recreational 
and  other  values  as  wild  or  scenic  rivers  to 
be  preserved  in  a  free-owing  condition,  and 
protected  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

AprU  29,  1968— S.  1401— An  amendment  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965,  which  authorized  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $200  mUllon  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  Federal  and 
State  recreation  areas. 

PX.  90-615,  The  National  Water  Commis- 
sion Act.  This  act  created  the  National  Water 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  Nation's  water 
resource  problems. 

P.L.  90-411.  An  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  This  Act  authorized  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  set  air- 
craft noise  and  sonic  boom  standards. 

THE    9 1ST   CONGRESS 

June  26,  1969— S.  1076— The  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  This  act  declares,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  a  policy  for  environmental  manage- 
ment designed  to  create  and  maintain  con- 
ditions under  which  man  and  nature  can 
coexUt  in  productive  harmony.  The  bill  re- 
quires all  Federal  agencies  to  take  Into 
account  the  environmental  Impact  of  all 
actions  they  propose.  Specific  directives  to 
prevent  adverse  environmental  effects  of 
Federal  agency  activities  are  Indicated.  This 
new  law  also  created,  in  the  Office  of  the 
President,  a  permanent  three-member  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  QuaUty.  The  new 
Council  is  modeled  after  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  Is  authorized  an 
annual  appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  a  professional  staff.  The  principal  func- 
tions of  the  council  are  to  recommend  en- 
vironmental policies  to  the  President  and  to 
assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  an  annual 
environmental  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  beginning  in  July,  1970. 

June  26,  1969— S.  1076— Youth  Conaerva- 
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tlon  Corps.  This  measure  would  establish  a 
nationwide  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  con- 
sisting of  young  men  l)etween  14  and  18  years 
of  age  who  would  participate  in  supervised 
summer  conservation  work  and  educational 
projects.  This  bUl  recognizes  that  if  the  fu- 
ture leaders  of  this  Nation  are  to  be  expected 
to  understand  that  the  great  out-of-doors 
has  a  relevant  role  in  their  lives,  they  must 
experience  the  sense  of  accomplishment  In 
completing  a  difficult  task,  of  understanding 
the  importance  of  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion and  management,  and  of  working  In 
programs  to  assure  that  future  generations 
will  enjoy  life  in  a  quality  environment.  The 
measure  is  particularly  important  to  urban 
youth  who.  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
job  opportunities,  often  turn  from  walking 
the  streets  seeking  jobs  to  roaming  the 
streets  in  pursuit  of  mischief. 

October  8,  1969 — S.  7— Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969. 

S.  2276 — An  amendment  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  law  extends  for  one  year  research 
grants  of  $45  million  In  air  pollution  result- 
ing from  fuel  combustion. 

HJl.  11363 — Endangered  Species  Act.  This 
law  described  by  conservationists  as  the  most 
Important  vrtldllfe  legUlatlon  before  the  9l8t 
Congress,  prohibits  the  importation  or  inter- 
state shipment  of  endangered  species  of  flsh 
and  wildlife,  and  protecu  alligators. 

S.  1830 — The  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  The  claims  of  the  native 
people  of  Alaska  to  the  land  and  to  the 
resources  of  Alaska  have  been  a  source  of 
conflict  between  the  State  of  Alaska,  the 
native  people  of  Alaska,  and  the  Federal 
government  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
legislation  would  finally  resolve  these  prob- 
lems, and  also  provide  an  opportunity  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancement of  Alaska  Eskimos.  Indians  and 
Aleuts,  most  of  whom  live  under  poorer 
circumstances  than  any  other  Americans. 
The  bill  also  directs  that  a  study  be  made 
of  all  public  lands  in  Alaska  and  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recommend 
areas  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Park 
System. 

H.R.  8794 — An  amendment  to  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Act,  which  ex- 
tends for  one  year  the  National  CouncU  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment. This  legislation  provides  time  for  the 
Council  to  complete  their  work,  and  for 
Congress  to  take  legislative  action  on  their 
proposals. 

S.  2315 — An  amendment  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  This  measure  U 
designed  to  continue  the  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port program  due  to  expire  next  March,  and 
also  to  Increase  the  annual  fee  from  $7  to 
$10.  The  bill  also  would  continue  the  advance 
contract  authority  for  land  acquisitions  to 
deal  with  the  increasingly  serious  problem 
of  land-cost  escalation. 

Pending  legislation  In  the  91st  Congress 
which  Senator  Prouty  is  cosponsortng  and 
suppiorting : 

S.  3468 — Environmental  Financing  Act  of 
1970 — (Senators  Scott  and  Prouty). 

To  create  an  Environmental  Financing 
Authority  whose  purpose  is  to  assure  that 
Inability  to  borrow  necessary  funds  In  the 
market  at  reasonable  Interest  rates  does  not 
prevent  any  state  or  local  public  body  from 
carrying  out  a  waste  treatment  work  project 
from  receiving  a  grant  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

1.  Five  member  board  of  directors  (Secre- 
tary, Treasurer,  etc.) . 

2.  Initial  capital— $100  mllUon. 

3.  Annual  Report  submitted  to  Congress. 

4.  Audit  by  provision  of  government  cor- 
poration control  act. 

5.  3466 — ^To  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act — 
(Senators  Scott  and  Prouty.) 

The  bill  extends  for  an  additional  three 
years  (FY  71-73)  the  general  authorization 
of  appropriation  for  the  "Clean  Air  Act",  as 
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well  as  to  the  special  appropriation  authori- 
zation In  that  Act  for  research  related  to 
fuels  and  vehicles. 

1.  Compliance  testing  and  certification  of 
motor  vehicles  and  engines. 

2.  Registration  and  regulation  of  fuels  and 
fuel  additives. 

3.  National  Air  Quality  Standards. 

4.  stationary  Source  Emission  Standards. 

5.  3469 — Waste  Reclamation  and  Recycling 
Act — (Senators  Scott  and  Prouty.) 

To  authorize  the  Covmcll  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  to  conduct  studies  and  make  rec- 
ommendations respecting  the  reclamation 
and  recycling  of  material  from  solid  wastes 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  "Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act". 

1.  Study  of  Incentives  to  reuse  of  mate- 
rials from  solid  wastes. 

2.  Special  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
motor  vehicles  hulks. 

S.  3467 — To  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 — (Senators 
Scott  and  Prouty ) . 

It  would  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  to  lns\ire  that  the  reve- 
nues presently  available  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  will  be  effectively 
augmented  by  the  additional  receipts  which 
can  be  expected  to  result  from  the  concen- 
trated effort  to  dispose  of  unneeded  Federal 
real  proi>erty. 

1.  To  sell  surplus  land  for  park  and  rec- 
reation purpose  at  public  benefit  discounts 
up  to  100%. 

2.  GSA  cotild  use  receipts  from  sales  of 
surplus  land  to  relocate  government  agen- 
cies. 

S.  3470 — To  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act — (Senators  Scott  and 
Prouty) . 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  flve  which 
wotild  clarify  the  existing  language  to  indi- 
cate the  basic  purpose  to  be  achieved.  The 
techniques  available  to  achieve  these  pur- 
poses and  limitation  which  apply  to  the  use 
of  these  techniques.  Major  emphasis  is  fo- 
cused upon  effective  performance  and  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  state  and  interstate 
programs. 

S.  3471 — To  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act — (Senators  Scott  and 
Prouty) . 

The  bill  would  amend  the  declaration  of 
policy  In  section  one  of  the  Act  to  express 
concern  for  the  quality  of  total  environment, 
amend  section  three  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop 
comprehensive  water  quality  management 
programs,  and  strengthen  the  enforcement 
authority  in  section  ten.  The  bUl  reflects  the 
modern  concept  of  water  quality  as  a  vital 
part  of  a  livable  environment  and  recognizes 
the  interrelationship  of  all  water  resources 

S.  3472 — To  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act — (Senators  Scott  and 
Prouty) . 

The  biU  would  amend  section  eight  of  the 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  incur  obligations  in  the  form  of  grant 
agreements  or  otherwise  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $4  bllUon  ($1  bilUon  per  year  from 
FY  71  to  FY  75).  The  bill  would  revise  the 
allocation  formula  to  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility to  meet  the  most  severe  water  pollution 
problems  and  to  give  an  added  incentive  to 
the  states  to  fully  utilize  the  f imds  allocated. 

S.  3388 — Establish  an  "Environmental 
Quality  Administration" — (Senators  Soott 
and  Prouty). 

To  establish  an  Independent  agency  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  conducting  com- 
prehensive national  policies,  programs,  and 
activities  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
American  environment  and  to  Insure  that  the 
Improved  quality  of  the  environment  is  main- 
tained. Transfer  many  functions  for  the 
areas  of  air,  water  pollution  and  solid  waste 
disposal  away  from  department  to  the  new 
administration.  Federal  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol   Administration    and    Water    Resource 
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Commission  will  become  part  of  the  Admin- 
istration. Serve  as  a  clearing  function  In  the 
pollution  program. 

S.  3072— The  Federal  Low  Emission  Vehicle 
Procurement  Act.  This  measure  would  stimu- 
late the  development,  production  and  distri- 
bution In  Interstate  commerce  of  low  emis- 
sion motor  vehicles  in  order  to  provide  In- 
creased protection  against  the  hazards  of 
vehicle  exhaust  emission. 

S.  3151 — The  National  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act — (Senators  Nelson  and  Prouty). 

This  measure  would  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  all  levels  of  education  for  develop- 
ing environmental  education  curricula  and 
for  training  faculty  to  teach  such  courses. 
P^lnds  are  also  provided  to  generate  and  dis- 
seminate environmental  education  informa- 
tion. 

S.  3598— Authorize  Federal  assistance  for 
Pish  and  Wildlife  and  Recreation  Develop- 
ment—  (Senators  Aiken  and  Prouty). 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  share  part  of  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreation 
development  in  resources  conservation  and 
development  projects,  and  up  to  half  the  cost 
of  any  needed  land,  easements,  rights-of-way, 
and  basic  public  facilities. 

S.  4076 — Humane  Seal  Protection  Act  of 
1970 — (Senators  Goodell  and  Prouty). 

Prohibits  the  clubbing  of  seals  after  July 
I,  1972.  the  taking  of  seal  pups,  and  taking  of 
female  seals  on  Prlbilof  Islands  or  on  any 
other  land  and  water  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 


THE   CONSUMER   AGRICULTURAL 
FOOD  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
my  election  to  the  Congress,  and  before, 
I  have  actively  and  personally  worked 
to  improve  agriculture,  particularly  the 
working  and  living  conditions  of  farm- 
workers. 

Our  Nation  depends  on  agriculture — 
nutritionally  and  economically.  Agricul- 
ture is  our  Nation's  No.  1  industry.  Grow- 
ers in  my  congressional  district  lead  the 
world  in  productivity,  innovation,  and 
progress.  Farmworkers  in  my  district, 
including  migrants,  receive  higher  wages, 
and  enjoy  better  working  and  living  con- 
ditions than  they  can  find  doing  any- 
thing else  anjrwhere  else  in  the  world. 

Still  this  is  not  good  enough  and  we 
are  trying  to  improve  our  produce,  our 
working  and  living  conditions. 

We  have  many  migrant  farmworkers 
who  follow  the  harvests — they  are  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  and  the  most  dis- 
advantaged of  the  disadvantaged.  Ml- 
grancy  is  their  nemesis.  Their  wages  are 
not  disproportionate  to  their  skills,  but 
the  cost  of  moving  and  the  lack  of  regu- 
lar employment  caused  by  the  vagaries 
of  the  harvests,  keep  them  poor. 

To  help  the  farmworkers  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  proposed  comprehensive 
legislation  to  compliment  the  efforts  of 
the  industry,  the  unions,  the  local  and 
State  governments,  as  well  as  the  public 
and  private  social  organizations. 

I  have  Introduced,  and  advocated  pas- 
sage of  legislation  during  several  Con- 
gresses  to  provide   "impacted  aid"   to 
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school  districts  through  which  the  chil- 
dren of  migrant  farm  families  must 
swarm. 

I  have  introduced,  and  advocated,  pas- 
sage of  legislation  during  several  Con- 
gresses to  piovide  extra  and  compensa- 
tory bilingual  trsuning  for  the  children  of 
farmworkers. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  for  man- 
power training  to  enable  farmworkers 
and  their  children  to  develop  skills  which 
will  permit  them  to  obtain  permanent 
jobs  and  to  escape  the  grinding  poverty 
of  migrancy. 

I  have  supported  legislation  to  estab- 
lish supervised  day  care  centers  for  chil- 
dren of  farmworkers.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  during  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses to  require  all  States  to  provide 
workers  with  benefits  comparable  to  in- 
dustrial labor  benefits,  including: 

First.  Regulation  of  farm  labor 
housing  centers  and  employer-fm*- 
nished  housing  accommodations,  includ- 
ing standards  of  sanitation,  location,  con- 
struction, density,  and  maintenance  of 
housing. 

Second.  Regulation  of  farm  labor  con- 
tractors and  crew  leaders,  requiring  an- 
nual licensing  or  registration  and  prompt 
payment  of  wages  to  laborers,  £ind  pro- 
hibiting such  undesirable  employment 
practices  as  giving  false  information  on 
terms,  conditions,  or  the  existence  of 
employment. 

Third.  Regulation  of  transportation  of 
migratory  farmworkers,  including  stand- 
ards for  safety  and  operation  of  equip- 
ment, qualifications  of  drivers,  and  safety 
and  comfort  of  riders. 

Fourth.  Regulation  of  uniform  mini- 
mum ages  for  agricultural  employees. 

Fifth.  Regulation  of  imiform  minimum 
wages  for  agricultural  employees. 

Sixth.  Regiilation  of  wage  payments 
requiring  regular  paydays,  payment  in 
cash  or  readily  negotiable  form,  and 
prompt  payment  on  termination  of  work. 

Seventh.  Workmen's  compensation 
providing  monetary  and  medical  ben- 
efits to  agricultural  employees  injured 
on  the  job. 

Eighth.  Temporary  disability  insurance 
providing  benefits  for  agricultural  work- 
ers for  non-work-connected  illnesses  or 
injuries. 

Ninth.  Unemployment  Insurance  laws 
providing  benefits  for  agricultural  em- 
ployees during  periods  of  involuntary 
unemployment. 

Tenth.  Regtilation  of  field  sanitation 
facilities. 

It  was  only  recently  that  a  few  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  displayed  any 
interest  in  unemployment  compensation 
for  farmworkers — and  this  was  a  super- 
ficial "grandstand"  last-minute  amend- 
ment to  an  industrial  compensation  bill 
without  any  prior  committee  study  or 
deliberation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  while  the  farms 
in  a  small  portion  of  my  congressional 
district  were  producing  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  head  lettuce  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  most  of  the  farming 
operations  were  struck.  The  harvest, 
shipment,  and  distribution  of  head  let- 
tuce was  choked  to  a  stop.  Thousands 
of  agrictiltural  workers — Including  har- 
vesters,      truckdrivers,       packinghouse 
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workers,  processors,  railroad  employees, 
carton  manufacturers,  and  so  on  and 
on — were  affected. 

Additionally,  tons  of  lettuce  spoiled  in 
the  fields.  Growers  and  farm  suppliers 
lost  thousands  of  dollars — some  face 
bankruptcy.  The  price  of  lettuce  to  the 
housewife  and  restaurateur  skyrocketed. 

In  fact,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocent persons  were  deprived  of  an  im- 
portant nutritional  food. 

Faiinworkers,  farmers,  employees  of 
allied  industries  and  the  consumers  were 
injured  and  harmed.  The  losses  were 
permanent,  unrecoverable.  Lost  wages 
cannot  be  recouped.  Spoiled  crops  cannot 
be  revived. 

Such  injuries,  losses,  and  waste  should 
not  be  tolerated  by  our  society.  Events 
which  have  transpired  recently  in  the 
Salinas  Valley  make  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  as  the  elected  Representative  of 
over  500,000  residents  of  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District  and  as  the  Represen- 
tative of  an  agriculture  region  upon 
which  the  200  million  consumers  in  the 
United  States  depend  for  approximately 
30  percent  of  their  principal  row  crop 
vegetables,  to  advocate  enactment  of  ag- 
ricultural labor  management  legislation 
which  will  protect  these  consumers  from 
loss  or  interruption  of  their  nutritional 
food  supply. 

Our  brains  should  be  applied  to  de- 
velop machinery  to  resolve  farm  labor 
disputes  without  such  permanent  injury 
and  unrecoverable  losses. 

Some  ground  rules  must  be  adopted  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  orderly  process  of  planting, 
growing,  harvesting,  and  distributing 
agricultural  products  so  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion's health. 

Disruptions  of  the  agriculture  process, 
especially  of  harvests,  are  quite  different 
from  disruptions  of  a  manufacturing 
process.  Assembly  lines  can  often  stop 
and  steel  ingots  and  automobiles  can  be 
stored  or  inventoried  for  weeks  without 
deterioration — as  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
an  increase  in  value.  No  man,  group,  or 
government  can  stem  the  inexorable 
process  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growth  and 
maturation.  A  strawberry,  for  instance, 
must  be  picked,  processed,  and  packaged 
within  hours  of  maturity  or  spoilage  be- 
gins and  losses  accelerate. 

Agricultural  losses  are  compounded 
when  the  processes  are  interrupted.  Even 
spoiled  crops  must  be  picked,  or  disced 
imder,  at  swlditional  costs  even  though 
they  are  useless.  Vegetables  that  spoil 
after  harvest  while  stalled  enroute  to 
market,  for  instance,  must  be  disposed 
of,  as  garbage,  usually  at  great  cost  and 
without  any  recoupment. 

Farmworkers  can  least  afford  a  har- 
vesttime  strike,  with  attendant  loss  of 
work,  because  after  the  crops  mature 
there  is  no  work  until  the  next  harvest — 
which  may  be  months  away.  Also,  har- 
vesttime  provides  sjaecial  opportunities 
for  extra  work — overtime,  additional 
jobs,  longer  shifts;  when  extra  work  is 
available,  the  work  stoppages  are  ex- 
traordinarily disastrous  for  the  farm- 
worker. 

The  flow  of  farm  produce  to  the  con- 
sumer is  always  subject  to  the  exigencies 
of  weather,  availability  of  transporta- 
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tion,  refrigeration,  markets — over  which 
the  individual  farmer  and  farmworker 
have  no  control. 

The  consumer,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  the  ultimate  loser  in  the  game  of 
one-upmanship  in  the  current  drive  to 
organized  agricultiu-al  fleldworkers. 

Everyone,  whether  farmer  or  worker, 
is  a  consumer.  No  self-anointed  pres- 
sure group,  however  vocal,  should  be 
permitted  to  force  its  will  on  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people  for  its  own  selfish  ends. 

Obviously  an  entirely  different  legal 
and  administrative  mechanism — other 
than  the  one  presently  used  in  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes — is  necessary 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  food  processing  industry. 

There  are  historical,  economic,  and 
humanitarian  reasons  why  a  Federal 
Farm  Labor  Relations  Board  is  neces- 
sary. The  basic  structure  of  the  extant 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  can  be 
useful,  but  such  a  Board  and  its  fimc- 
tions  and  operations  must  be  modified  to 
fit  the  unique  conditions  and  problems 
of  agriculture,  farm  labor,  and  food 
products. 

A  unique  need  is  certain — there  can 
be  no  strike,  slow  down,  or  lockout  at 
harvesttime. 

I  believe  strikes  and  lockouts  can  be 
eliminated  without  jeopardizing  the 
rights  or  the  power  of  the  farmer  or  the 
farmworker.  I  believe  a  mechanism  can 
be  established  to  protect  the  farmer,  the 
farmworker,  and  most  importantly  the 
consumer. 

Congress  should  devote  its  attention 
toward  developing  a  mechanism  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  the  demands 
of  agriculture  workers  and  the  policies 
of  the  farmers  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves and  the  consumer  from  being  ex- 
ploited or  injured. 

I  have  introduced  some  comprehensive 
legislation,  H.R.  19023.  to  establish  a 
National  Farm  Labor  Relations  Board. 

My  bill  has  been  drafted  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizen,  the  in- 
dividual consumer  in  mind.  No  individ- 
ual citizen  or  group  is  entitled  to  abridge 
these  rights  or  to  claim  favored  treat- 
ment. A  unique  feature  of  this  bill  pro- 
hibits strikes  and  lockouts.  In  lieu  of 
strikes  and  lockouts.  I  have  proposed  a 
Board  of  Arbitration  to  expedite  the  fair 
settlement  of  all  farm  labor  disputes.  It 
would  be  instituted  whenever  a  work 
stoppage  occurs  or  a  labor  dispute  arises. 

The  five-man  Board  of  Arbitration 
would  include  one  representative  desig- 
nated by  labor  and  one  representative 
by  management;  these  two  would  then 
jointly  select  three  neutral  other  mem- 
bers. This  Board  would  assist  the  par- 
ties in  reaching  a  fair  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  If  the  dispute  is  not  settled 
within  30  days,  the  Board  would  publicly 
announce  the  offer  of  each  party  which 
Is  most  favorable  to  the  other  party.  If 
the  dispute  is  not  settled  within  5  days 
thereafter,  the  Board  will  designate  the 
proposal  which  it  considers  the  more 
reasonable — ^not  a  compromise  of  the  two. 
The  designated  proposal  will  immedi- 
ately become  the  Eigreement  of  the  par- 
ties and  subject  to  enforcement  by  law. 

This  new  legal  mechanism  will  per- 
mit the  parties  to  bargain  freely;  it  will 
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provide  strong  incentives  for  the  parties 
to  bargain  promptly  and  reasonably. 

Union  representation,  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  all  other  benefits  and  privi- 
leges of  conventional  labor-management 
relations  are  available  and  encouraged — 
excepting  the  strike  and  lockout. 

Most  labor-management  experts  rec- 
ognize that  the  strike  and  lockout  are 
outmoded  and  barbaric  techniques  for 
solving  problems  in  a  civilized  society. 
Violence  and  interference  with  the  rights 
of  third  parties  must  be  avoided  in  labor- 
management  relations  just  as  in  other 
aspects  of  societal  living.  Harvesttime 
work  stoppages  and  interruptions  of  our 
food  supply  must  be  minimized. 

A  fair,  reasonable,  and  workable  mech- 
anism to  replace  the  strike  and  lockout 
is  the  key  feature  of  my  bill. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  disruption 
of  the  harvest  and  orderly  fiow  of  agri- 
cultural products  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer  is  wasteful,  costly,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  farmer,  the  farmworker, 
and  the  consumer. 

It  is  past  time  for  platitudinous  rhet- 
oric, but  time  for  sincere,  practical  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  arising  in  fann 
employer-employee  relations. 

I  solicit  any  objective  appraisal  of  the 
proposal  which  I  have  submitted.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  individual  agricul- 
tural worker  will  quickly  realize  that  my 
proposal  can  settle  the  emotional  as  well 
as  the  practical  disputes. 

The  text  of  my  bill,  H.R.  19023,  fol- 
lows. I  welcome  the  cooperation  and 
counsel  of  anyone  interested  in  fair  farm 
labor  legislation: 

H.R.  19023 
A  bill  to  be  known  as  the  Consiuner  Agri- 
cultural   Pood    Pro1»ctlon    Act    of    1970 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

SHORT   TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Consumer 
Agricultural  Food  Protection  Act  of  1970". 

STATEMENT    OF   FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF 
POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

(1)  that  the  production  and  distribution 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  at  reasonable 
prices  Is  essential  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  that  the  food  Industry  of  the  United 
States  from  grower  to  consumer  Is,  and  has 
proved  Itself  to  be,  capable  of  satisfying  the 
desires  and  needs  of  the  American  consumer 
with  wholesome  products  at  reasonable 
prices; 

(3)  that  the  food  Industry  of  the  United 
States  has  developed  under  a  system  In 
which  the  role  of  government  has  been  to 
build  a  legal  framework  in  which  our  com- 
petitive system  operates  to  make  available 
abundant  quantities  of  healthful,  appetizing 
food  to  all  Americans  at  Just  and  fair  prices; 

(4)  that  in  recent  decades  there  have  been 
dramatic  changes  in  farm  technology  and 
productivity  and  transportation  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  dlstribuUon  of  food  products: 
and 

(5)  that,  because  of  these  changes,  the 
legal  structure  guaranteeing  otir  food  sup- 
ply must  be  strengthened  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  free  flow  of  agricultural  products 
from  the  farms  of  the  United  States  to  the 
consumer  of  such  products  and  to  assure 
that  all  who  have  a  public  or  economic  in- 
terest in  the  strengthening  of  this  frame- 
work, including  consumers,  agricultural  em- 
ployees and  employers,  are  fairly  treated. 
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(b)  The  Congress  further  finds — 

( 1 )  that  orderly  and  peaceful  relationships 
between  labor  organizations  representing  or 
seeking  to  represent  agricultural  employees 
and  employers  of  those  employees  are  essen- 
tial to  protect  the  availability,  quality,  and 
price  of  food  products: 

(2)  that  any  interruption  In  those  orderly 
and  peaceful  relationships  between  labor  or- 
ganizations and  agricultural  employers 
which  interferes  with  the  activities  of  neu- 
tral employers  and  employees  who  trans- 
port, prepare  for  market,  and  market  agri- 
cultural products  unfairly  Jeopardizes  the 
fulfillment  of  the  needs  of  consumers  for 
adequate  food  suppUes  at  reasonable  prices; 
and 

(3)  that  coercive  or  restrictive  pressures 
on  consumers  of  agricultural  products  un- 
justly Jeopardizes  the  rightful  Interest  of 
consumers  in  such  food  supplies. 

(c)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  agricul- 
tural employees  are  entitled  to  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  if  they 
so  wish,  in  order  to  establish  fair  and  equit- 
able terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
while  maintaining  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
employment  relationship. 

(d)  Because  of  the  perishability  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  the  essential  role  they 
play  in  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
country,  the  Congress  further  finds  that  It 
Is  necessary  to  enact  legislation  specifically 
designed  to  establish  an  equitable  balance 
between  the  interests  of  consumers,  agri- 
cultural employees,  and  employers  and 
thereby  to  protect  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  supplies  for  consrumers  by 
establishing  a  legal  system  encompassing 
that  production  and  distribution. 

(e)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  this  Act,  through  the 
exercise  by  the  Congress  of  its  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations,  (1)  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  normal  flow  of  agricultural 
products  produced  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  protect  the  consumers 
of  such  products,  by  providing  safeguards 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural products  against  Interruption  of 
the  peacefvil  relationships  between  labor  or- 
granizatlons  representing  or  seeking  to  rep- 
resent agricultural  employees  and  the  em- 
ployers of  such  employees,  and  (2)  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  system  under  which  agri- 
cultural workers  may  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,  if  they  so  wish,  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  public  Interest  in  assuring 
to  consumers  adequate  and  wholesome  food 
supplies. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  one  or 
more  Individuals,  labor  organizations,  part- 
nerships, associations,  corporations,  legal 
representatives,  trustees,  tnistees  in  bank- 
ruptcy, or  receivers. 

(2)  The  term  "agriculture"  Includes  farm- 
ing in  all  its  branches  which  is  In  commerce 
or  which  affects  commerce  and,  among  other 
things,  shall  include  the  cultivation  and 
tillage  of  the  soil;  dairying;  the  production. 
cultivation,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity  (in- 
cluding commodities  defined  as  agricultural 
commodities  In  section  15(g)  of  the  Agrl- 
ctiltural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended);  the 
raising  of  livestock,  bees,  or  poultry;  and  any 
practices  (Including  any  forestry  or  lumber- 
ing operations)  perlormed  by  a  farmer  or  on 
a  farm  as  an  Incident  to  or  in  conjunction 
with  farming  operations,  including  the  prep- 
aration of  any  agricultural  commodity  for 
market,  delivery  of  any  such  commodity  for 
storage  or  to  market  or  to  a  carrier  for 
transportation  to  market,  and  any  activity 
connected  with  providing  housing  and  food 
for  persons  employed  in  agriculture. 

(3)  The  term  "employer"  includes  any 
person  acting  as  an  agent  of  an  employer. 
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directly  or  Indirectly,  but  shall  not  Include 
the  United  States. 

(4)  The  term  •agricultural  employer" 
means  any  employer  engaged  In  agriculture 
affecting  conmjerce  who,  during  any  calen- 
dar quarter  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  used  more  than.  500  man-days  of  agri- 
cultural labor.  Such  term  shall  also  include 
any  person  who  provides  labor  and  services 
on  one  or  more  farms  as  Independent  con- 
tractor If  such  person,  during  any  calendar 
quarter  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
provided  more  than  five  hundred  man-days 
of  agricultural  labor.  In  calculating  the  aver- 
age number  of  agricultural  employees  em- 
ployed by  an  agricultural  employer  or  pro- 
vided by  an  independent  contractor,  one  hour 
or  more  of  employment  In  any  one  day  shall 
be  considered  one  man-day  and  three  hun- 
dred man-days  shall  be  considered  one  man- 
ye.'tr. 

(5)  The  term  "employee"  Includes  any  em- 
ployee of  a  particular  employer  and  shall 
also  include  any  Individual  whose  work  has 
ceased  as  a  consequence  of.  or  In  connection 
with,  any  current  labor  dispute  or  because 
of  any  unfair  labor  practice,  and  who  haa 
not  obtained  any  other  regular  and  substan- 
tially equivalent  employment:  but  such  term 
shali  not  Include  any  Individual — 

lai  employed  by  his  parent,  spouse,  or  by 
an  Immediate  relative; 

(b)  having  the  status  of  an  Independent 
contractor; 

( c )  employed  as  a  supervisor,  or  in  a  con- 
fidential capacity  or  as  a  clerical  employee, 
or  as  a  guard; 

(d)  employed  as  a  professional  or  tech- 
nical employee; 

(•)  who  has  quit,  been  discharged,  or 
been  laid  off  from  work  and  has  no  reason- 
able expectancy  of  being  recalled  to  work 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  lay  off; 
or 

(f)  who  Is  a  tenant  or  sharecropper  and 
responsibly  directs  or  shares  In  the  man- 
agement of  an  enterprise  engaged  In  agri- 
culture. 

i6)  The  term  "agricultural  employee" 
means  any  employee  who  Is  employed  by  a 
particular  agricultural  employer  and  who 
has  been  so  employed  for  at  least  fourteen 
workdays  during  the  preceding  thirty  calen- 
dar day*  sjid  has  been  employed  by  that 
employer  or  another  agricultural  employer 
for  at  least  one  hundred  workdays  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year.  If  otherwise 
qualified,  a  person  shall  be  considered  an 
agricultural  employee  11  the  employer  pays 
the  wages  of  the  employee  and  the  work 
Is  performed  for  the  employer's  benefit  or 
on  his  behalf,  even  though  the  supervision, 
bookkeeping,  and  the  Issuance  of  payroll 
checlu  is  by  a  person  other  than  the  em- 
ployer. In  calculating  a  workday  of  an  agri- 
cultural employee,  one  hour  or  more  of 
employment  in  any  one  day  <h*U  be  con- 
sidered a  workday. 

(7)  The  term  "farm"  me&na  any  enter- 
prise engaged  In  agriculture  which  Is  oper- 
ated from  one  headquarters  where  the  uti- 
lization of  labor  and  equipment  Is  deter- 
mined and  which.  If  consisting  of  separate 
tr«cta  of  land,  are  within  a  fifty-mile  radius 
of  the  headquarters. 

(8)  The  term  "representative"  Includes 
any  individual  or  labor  organization. 

(9)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan.  In  which  employees,  as  defined  In  this 
Act  or  In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended  (29  U.8.C.  151-168),  participated 
and  which  exists  for  the  purpose.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  of  dealing  with  employers  con- 
cerning grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employment,  or  con- 
ditions of  work. 

(10)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  cob^merce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  seversl  8t«tes,  or  be- 
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tween  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  and  any  Stete 
or  other  territory,  or  between  any  foreign 
country  and  any  State,  territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  territory,  or  between 
points  m  the  same  State  but  through  any 
other  State  or  any  territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  country. 

(11)  The  term  "affecting  commerce" 
means  In  conmierce,  or  burdening  or  ob- 
structing commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce, or  having  led  or  tending  to  lead  to  a 
labor  dispute  burdening  or  obstructing  com- 
merce or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

(12)  The  term  "unfair  labor  practice" 
means  any  unfair  labor  practice  listed  In  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  Act. 

(13)  The  term  "labor  dispute"  Includes 
any  controversy  between  an  agricultural  em- 
ployer and  his  agricultural  employees  con- 
cerning terms,  tenure,  or  conditions  of  em- 
plo>Tnent,  or  concerning  the  association  or 
representation  of  persons  In  negotiating,  fix- 
ing, malnuinlng,  changing,  or  seeking  to  ar- 
range terms  or  conditions  of  employment. 

(14)  The  term  "Farm  Labor  Relations 
Board"  means  the  Farm  Labor  Relations 
Board  provided  for  In  section  201  of  this 
Act. 

(15)  The  term  "superior"  means  any  In- 
dividual having  authority.  In  the  Interest  of 
the  employer,  to  hire,  transfer,  suspend,  lay 
off,  recall,  promote,  discharge,  assign,  reward, 
or  discipline  other  employees,  or  responsibil- 
ity to  direct  them,  or  to  adjust  their  griev- 
ances, or  effectively  to  recommend  such 
action,  if  m  connection  with  the  foregoing 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  Is  not  of  a 
merely  routine  or  clerical  nature,  but  requires 
the  use  of  Independent  judgment. 

(16)  The  term  "professional  employee* 
means — 

(a)  any  employee  engaged  In  work  (1)  pre- 
dominantly Intellectual  and  varied  In  char- 
acter as  opposed  to  routine  mental,  manual, 
mechanical,  or  physical  work;  (11)  Involving 
the  consistent  exercise  of  discretion  and 
Judgment  In  Its  performance;  (111)  of  such 
a  character  that  the  output  produced  or  the 
result  accomplished  cannot  be  standardized 
m  relation  to  a  given  period  of  time;  (Iv) 
requiring  knowledge  of  an  advanced  type  In 
a  field  of  science  or  learning  customarily 
acquired  by  a  prolonged  course  of  specialized 
intellectual  Instruction  and  study  In  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  or  a  hospital,  as 
distinguished  from  a  general  academic  edu- 
cation or  from  an  apprenticeship  or  from 
training  in  the  performance  of  routine,  men- 
tal, manual,  or  physical  processes;  or 

(b)  any  employee,  who  (1)  has  completed 
the  courses  or  specialized  Intellectual  In- 
struction and  study  described  In  clause  (Iv) 
of  paragraph  (a),  and  (11)  is  performing  re- 
lated work  under  the  supervision  of  a  pro- 
fessional person  to  qualify  himself  to  become 
a  professional  employee  as  defined  In  para- 
graph (a). 

(17)  In  determining  whether  any  person 
Is  acting  as  an  "agent"  of  another  person  so 
as  to  make  such  other  person  responsible  for 
his  acts,  the  question  of  whether  the  specific 
acts  performed  were  actually  authorized  or 
subsequently  ratified  shall  not  be  controlling. 

(18)  The  term  "ultimate  consumer"  shall 
mean  the  person  who  purchases  an  agricul- 
tural product  for  consumption. 

TITLE    I— PROTECTION    OP 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

raoHXBrncD  acts 

Sec.  101.  It  shall  be  unlawful— 
(a)  For  any  labor  organization  or  Its  agents 
or  for  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  a  labor 
organization  or  to  further  the  objective  of  a 
labor  organization — 
I  (1)  to  induce  or  encourage  any  Individual 
employed  by  any  person  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  In  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
to  engage  In  a  strike  or  a  refusal  to  use,  proc- 
ess, transport,  display  for  sale,  sell,  or  other- 
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wise  handle  or  work  on  any  agricultural 
commodity  after  such  commodity  leaves  the 
farm  or  situs  where  grown  or  produced,  or 
to  picket  or  threaten  to  picket  any  other 
person; 

(2)  to  threaten,  restrain,  or  coerce  any 
person;  or 

(3)  to  enter  into  or  maintain  any  contract, 
combination,  or  conspiracy  with  any  em- 
ployer, labor  organization,  or  other  person 
where  an  object  of  any  of  the  foregoing  con- 
duct, directly  or  indirectly.  Is  to  force,  re- 
quire, or  persuade — 

(a)  any  person  to  cease  or  refrain  from 
using,  selling,  displaying  for  sale,  processing, 
transporting,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  any 
agricultural  commodity; 

(b)  any  person  to  enter  into  any  unlawful 
agreement  pertaining  to  the  production,  proc- 
essing, transporting,  marketing,  or  sale  of 
any  agricultural  commodity; 

(c)  any  agricultural  employer  to  recognize 
or  bargain  with  a  labor  organization  as  the 
representative  of  his  employees  unless  such 
labor  organization  has  been  certified  as  the 
representative  of  such  employees  after  a 
valid  secret  ballot  election; 

(d)  any  agricultural  employer  to  assign 
particular  work  to  employees  in  a  particular 
labor  organization  or  in  a  particular  trade, 
craft,  or  class  rather  than  to  employees  In 
another  labor  organization  or  In  another 
trade,  craft,  or  class;  or 

(e)  any  employer  or  self-employed  person 
engaged  In  agriculture  or  In  an  Industry  af- 
fecting agriculture  to  Join  any  labor  or  em- 
ployer organization. 

(b)  For  any  person — 

(1)  to  induce  or  encourage  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  any  agricultural  commodity,  un- 
less such  Inducement  or  encouragement  Is 
limited  to  honest,  truthful,  and  undecepUve 
publicity  and  specifically  Identifies  the  pro- 
ducer of  such  commodity;  or 

(2)  to  restrain,  coerce,  or  threaten  such 
ultimate  consumer,  where  an  object  thereof  Is 
to  force,  require,  or  persuade  such  tiltimate 
consumer  not  to  purchase,  consume,  or  use 
such  agricultural  commodity.  Permissible  In- 
ducement or  encouragement  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (b)  (1)  shall  not  In- 
clude publicity  of  any  kind  If  such  publicity 
Identifies  the  producer  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  by,  or  Is  directed  against,  any 
trademark,  trade  name,  or  generic  name 
which  may  include  products  of  another  pro- 
ducer or  user  of  such  trademark,  trade  name, 
or  generic  name,  and  shall  not  Include  picket- 
ing at  a  retail  establishment. 

(c)  For  any  person  to  initiate,  participate 
In.  conspire  to,  or  threaten  a  strike,  picket- 
ing, or  refusal  to  perform  work,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  at  a  farm  (1)  If  such  action  will  re- 
sult in  a  cessation  of  operations  necessary  to 
prevent  the  loss,  spoilage,  deterioration,  or  re- 
duction in  grade,  quality,  or  marketability  of 
an  agricultural  commodity  in  conMnercial 
quantities  or  (11)  if  there  is  then  in  effect 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  labor  performed  or  to  be  performed 
at  that  farm  by  agricultural  employees. 

(b)  For  any  person  to  picket  or  cause  to  be 
picketed,  or  threaten  to  picket  or  cause  to 
be  picketed,  any  employer  where  an  object 
thereof  is  to  induce,  encourage,  force,  or  re- 
quire (l)  an  agricultural  employer  to  recog- 
nize or  bargain  with  a  labor  organization  as 
the  representative  of  his  employees,  or  (11) 
the  employees  of  an  agricultural  employer  to 
accept  or  select  such  labor  organization  as 
their  collective  bargaining  representative, 
unless  such  labor  organization  is  currently 
certified  as  the  representative  of  such  em- 
ployees— 

(A)  where  the  employer  has  lawfully  recog- 
nized m  accordance  with  this  Act  any  other 
labor  organization  and  a  question  concern- 
ing representation  may  not  appropriately  be 
raised  under  section  207(c)  of  this  Act; 

(B)  where  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months  a  valid  election  under  section  207(c) 
of  this  Act  has  been  conducted;  or 
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(0)  where  a  petition  has  been  filed  under 
section  207(c)  of  this  Act. 

COtJKT     JtnUSDICTION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Whoever  shall  be  aggrieved 
or  shall  be  injured  In  his  business  or  property 
by  reason  of  any  violation  of  section  101  of 
this  Act  may  sue  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  without  respect  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  or  without  respect  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  parties,  or  in  any  other  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  and  shall 
recover  damages  and  cost  of  the  suit.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  suit  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  injunctive  relief  or 
temporary  restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just 
and  proper,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  Petitions  for  such  Injunctive  re- 
lief or  temporary  restraining  orders  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously.  Petitions  for  temporary 
restraining  orders  alleging  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 101(c)  shall  be  heard  forthwith  and.  if 
the  petition  alleges  that  substantial  and  Ir- 
reparable Injury  to  the  petitioner  is  unavoid- 
able, such  temporary  restraining  orders  may 
be  issued  without  notice  and  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  the  court  has  heard  and  ruled 
upon  a  request  for  a  temporary  injunction. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  a  labor  organization  (1)  In  the 
district  In  which  such  organization  main- 
tains Its  principal  office,  or  (2)  In  any  dis- 
trict in  which  its  duly  authorized  officers  or 
agents  are  engaged  in  promoting  or  protect- 
ing the  Interests  of  employee  members  or  In 
the  solicitation  of  prospective  members. 

(c)  The  service  of  summons,  subpena,  or 
other  legal  process  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization. In  his  capacity  as  such,  shall  con- 
stitute service  upon  the  labor  organization. 

(d)  Any  labor  organization  which  repre- 
sents employees  as  defined  in  this  Act  or  In 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended 
(29  U.S.C.  151-168),  in  an  industry  affecting 
commerce  and  any  employer  whose  activities 
affect  commerce  as  defined  in  this  Act  shall 
be  bound  by  the  acta  of  Its  agents.  Any  such 
labor  organization  may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an 
entity  and  in  behalf  of  the  employees  whom 
It  represents  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  Any  money  Judgment  against  a  labor 
organization  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  enforcible  only  against  the 
organization  as  an  entity  and  against  its  as- 
sets, and  shall  not  be  enforcible  against  any 
Individual  member  or  his  assets. 

(e)  I\)r  the  purposes  of  this  section,  In 
determining  whether  any  person  Is  acting 
as  an  agent  of  another  person  so  as  to  make 
such  other  person  responsible  for  his  acts, 
the  question  of  whether  the  specific  acts 
performed  were  actually  authorized  or  sub- 
sequently ratified  shall  not  be  controlling 
and  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  a  labor 
organization  or  to  further  the  objective  of 
a  labor  organization  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
acting  as  an  agent  of  that  labor  organiza- 
tion. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  preclude  an  agent  being  sued  both  in  his 
capacity  as  an  agent  and  as  an  individual. 

Sec  103.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  threaten  or  engage  In  arson,  mass 
picketing,  libel,  slander.  Injury  to  person  or 
damage  to  property,  or  other  violent  conduct 
where  an  object  Is  to  prevent  the  display  for 
sale,  selling,  or  transportation  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BOABS;  TERMS  OT  MTMUKSS; 
GENEKAI.    COTTNSEL 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
board  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Farm 
Labor  Relations  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board")  and  which  shall  consist 
of  three  members. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Farm 
Labor  Relations  who  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  and  shtUl  serve  as  Its  Chairman. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Farm  Labor  Re- 
lations and  the  two  additional  members  of 
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the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  two  additional  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  ten 
years,  and  the  other  for  a  term  of  five  years; 
and  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  ten  years  each,  except  that  any  in- 
dividual appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  of  any 
such  additional  member  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  is  succeeding.  The  two  additional 
members  of  the  Board  may  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  President  upon  notice  and  hear- 
ing for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In 
office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  General  Counsel  of 
the  Board  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  General  Counsel  shall 
have  final  authority,  on  behalf  of  the  Board, 
with  respect  to  the  Investigation  of  charges 
and  the  Issuance  of  complaints  under  sec- 
tion 208,  and  with  respect  to  the  prosecution 
of  such  complaints  by  the  Board,  and  shall 
have  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  or  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  and  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Board  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment  and  shall  not  engage 
in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment. The  duties  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Farm  Labor  Relations  shall  be  limited 
to  those  duties  set  out  in  this  Act. 

(e)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  and 
two  members  shall,  at  all  times,  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  have 
an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  rec- 
ognized. 

(1)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it  may 
meet  and  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  powers 
at  any  other  place. 

(g)(1)  Section  5315  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(11)  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Agriculture  (3)."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agriculttire 
(4)." 

(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(92)  Members,  Farm  Labor  Relations 
Board  (except  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Farm  Labor  Relations). 

"(93)  General  Counsel  of  the  Farm  Labor 
RelaUons  Bofuxl." 

AtrrHOBTTT  or  board;   delegation  of 
AUTHOBrrr 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Board  may,  by  one  or 
more  of  Its  members  or  by  such  agents  or 
agencies  as  It  may  designate,  prosecute  any 
Inquiry  necessary  to  Its  functions  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  A  member  of  the  Board 
who  participates  in  any  such  inquiry  shall 
not  be  disqualified  from  subsequently  par- 
ticipating m  a  decision  of  Board  In  the  same 
case. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  from 
time  to  time  to  make,  amend,  and  rescind. 
In  the  manner  prescribed  in  sections  651-559 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  delegate  to 
such  regional  or  area  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  It  deems  appropriate 
its  powers  under  section  207  to  determine  the 
unit  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  as  defined  in  section  207(b).  to 
investigate  and  provide  for  hearings,  and  to 
determine  whether  a  question  of  representa- 
tion exists,  and  to  direct  an  election  or  take 
a  secret  ballot  under  subsection  (c)  or  (e) 
of  section  207  and  certify  the  results  of  such 
election;  but  the  Board  may  review  any  ac- 
tion, taken  pursuant  to  the  authority  dele- 
gated under  this  subsection,  by  any  regional 
or  area  officer  upon  a  request  for  a  review 
of  such  action  filed  with  the  Board  by  any 
Interested  party.  Any  such  review  made  by 
the  Board  shall  not,  unless  specifically  or- 
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dered  by  the  Board,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
action  taken  by  the  regional  or  area  officer. 
The  entire  record  considered  by  the  Board 
in  considering  or  acting  upon  any  such  re- 
quest or  review  shall  be  made  available  to  all 
parties  prior  to  such  consideration  or  action 
and  the  Board's  findings  and  action  thereon 
shall  be  published  as  a  decision  of  the 
Board. 

OmCKRS    AND    EMPLOYEES    OF    THE    BOARD 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Board  shall  have  au- 
thority to  appoint  an  executive  secretary  and 
such  attorneys,  hearing  officers,  trial  exami- 
ners, and  other  employees  as  it  may  from 
time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  its  duties. 

(b)  The  Board  may  not  employ  any  at- 
torney for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  tran- 
scripts of  hearings,  or  preparing  drafts  of 
opinions,  except  that  any  attorney  employed 
for  assignment  as  a  legal  assistant  to  any 
Board  member  may  for  such  Board  member 
review  such  transcripts  and  prepare  such 
drafts. 

(c)  No  trial  examiner's  report  shall  be  re- 
viewed, either  before  or  after  Its  publication, 
by  any  person  other  than  a  member  of  the 
Board  or  his  legal  assistant,  and  no  trial  ex- 
aminer shall  advise  or  consult  with  the 
Board  with  respect  to  exceptions  taken  to 
his  findings,  rulings,  or  recommendations. 

(d)  The  Board  may  establish  or  utilize 
such  regional,  local,  or  other  agencies,  and 
utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed. 

(e)  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  ap- 
pear for  and  represent  the  Board  in  any  case 
In  cotirt. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Board  to  appoint  In- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  or 
mediation,  or  for  economic  analysis. 

EXPENSES  OP  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  204.  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board. 
Including  all  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  incurred  by  the  members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  under  its  orders,  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of 
Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Board  or  any  Individual  It  designates  for 
that  purpose. 

eights  or  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  agricultural  em- 
ployees shall  have  the  right  to  self-organiza- 
tion, to  form,  join,  or  assist  labor  organiza- 
tions, to  bargain  collectively  through  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  en- 
gage in  other  concerted  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mu- 
tual aid  or  protection  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  right  may  impair  the  rights  of 
aggrieved  or  injured  persons  under  title  I  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  also  have  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  or  all  of  such  activities  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  right  may  be 
affected  by  an  agreement  requiring  member- 
ship In  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment  as  authorized  in  section  206 
(»)(3). 

TTNPAia  LABOR  PRACTICES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  tmfalr  labor 
practice  for  an  agricultural  employer — 

(1)  to  interfere  vrtth,  restrain,  or  coerce 
employees  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  In  section  205; 

(2)  to  dominate  or  Interfere  with  the 
formation  or  administration  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization or  contribute  financial  or  other 
support  to  It:  Provided,  That,  subject  to 
rules  and  regulations  made  and  published 
by  the  Board  pursuant  to  section  204,  an 
agricultural  employer  shall  not  be  prohibited 
from  permitting  employees  to  confer  with 
him  during  working  hoxirs  without  loss  of 
time  or  pay: 

(3)  by  discrimination  In  regard  to  hire  or 
tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or  condl- 
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tlon  ot  employment  to  encourage  or  discour- 
age membership  In  any  labor  organization: 
provided.  That  nothing  In  this  Act.  or  In  any 
other  stAtute  of  the  United  States,  shall  pre- 
clude an  agricultural  employer  from  making 
an  agreement  with  a  labor  organization  (not 
established,  maintained,  or  assisted  by  any 
action  defined  in  section  206(a)  of  this  Act 
as  an  unfair  labor  practice)  to  require  as  a 
condition  of  employment  membership  therein 
on  or  after  the  thlrUeth  day  following  the  be- 
Klnumg  of  such  employment  or  the  effect  ve 
date  of  such  agreement,  whichever  is  the  la- 
ter li)  if  such  agreement  is  lawful  under  ap- 
pll^ble  State  laws.  (ii»  If  such  labor  organi- 
zatlon  is  the  representative  of  the  employees 
as  provided  in  section  207(a).  in  the  appro- 
priate collective-bargaining  unit  covered  by 
such  agreement  when  made,  and  (Ui)  unless 
followmg  an  election  held  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 207(e)  within  one  year  preceding  the  ef- 
fecuve  date  of  such  agreement,  the  Board 
shall  have  certified  that  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  employees  eligible  to  vote  in  such  elec- 
lion  have  voted  to  rescind  the  authority  of 
such  labor  organization  to  make  such  an 
agreement.  Provided  further  Tbat  no  agr  - 
cultural  employer  shaU  Justify  any  discrUni- 
natlon  against  an  employee  for  nonmember- 
ship  in  a  labor  organization  (A)  if  he  has 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  such 
m^bershlp  was  not  available  to  a^eem^ 
ploy ee  on  the  same  t^rms  a^^d  conditions 
eenerally  applicable  to  other  members,  or  (B) 
t^f  he  has  Reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  membership  was  denied  or  terminated 
for  re^^  other  than  the  failure  of  the  em- 
p^'L  to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and  the 
initiation  fees  uniformly  required  «  »  ^on- 
diUon  of  acquiring  or  retaining  membership. 

,4)  to  dis!:harge  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  an  employee  because  he  has  filed 
Charges  or  given  testimony  under  this  Act 

(5.  to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  representatives  of  his  employees  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  207:  P^^lded. 
^at  nothmg  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  an  agricultural  employer  to 
barg^n  col^vely  until  a  '•P/««^^tatlve  of 
his  employees  has  been  determined  by  means 
of  a%-«aiclsecret  ballot  election  conducted  in 
Z^o^lLct  with  the   provisions  of  section 

207 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  pracUce  for 
a  labor  organization  or  its  agents— 

,1)  to  restrain  or  coerce  (A)  agricultural 
employees  in  the  exercise  of  th*  "Bjlj^^  ^uar^ 
anteed  in  section  205:  Provided,  Th"  this 
paragraph  shall  not  Impair  the  right  of  a 
iWo^anlzation  to  prescribe  iu  own  rules 
w^th  respect  to  the  acquisiUon  or  retention 
^  memb«shlp  therein:  Proiided  further 
^at  it  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  this  section  for  a  labor  organization 
to  threaten  or  impose  any  fine  or  other 
economic  sanction  against  any  person  in  the 
exercise  of  rights  uiider  this  Act  (including 
but  ^t  llmitid  to  the  right  to  refrain  rom 
any  or  all  concerted  activity,  to  refrain  from 
oompllanoe  with  a  union  rule  policy,  or 
practice  which  establishes  or  affects  wages, 
hours,  or  working  conditions  at  such  person  s 
olace  of  employment,  or  to  Invoke  the  proc- 
L*s  of  the  Board);  or  (B)  an  agricultural 
employer  in  the  selection  of,  his  representa- 
tive for  the  purposes  of  coUectlve  bargaining 
or  the  adjustment  of  grievances; 

(2)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  agri- 
cultural employer  to  dlscrinUnate  against  an 
employee  In  violation  of  subsection  (a)(3) 
or  to  discriminate  against  an  employee  with 
respect  to  whom  membership  In  such  orga- 
nization has  been  denied  or  terminated  on 
some  ground  other  than  his  failure  to  tender 
the  periodic  dues  and  the  iniUatlon  fees 
uniformly  required  as  a  condition  of  acquir- 
ing or  retaining  membership; 

(3)  to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with 
an  agricultural  employer,  provided  it  is  the 
representative  of  hla  employees  subject  to 
the  proviMona  of  section  207(a); 
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(4)  to  engage  in  any  activity  or  conduct 
defined  as  unlawful  in  title  I  of  this  Act  but 
nothing  in  this  subsection  (b)  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  rights  of  .aggrieved  or 
injured  persons  under  title  I  of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  require  of  employees  covered  by  an 
agreement  authorized  under  subsection  (a) 
(3)  the  payment,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
becoming  a  member  of  such  organization,  of 
a  fee  in  an  amount  which  the  Board  finds 
excessive  or  discriminatory  under  all  of  the 
clrcumsunces.  In  making  such  a  finding,  the 
Board  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors,  the  practices  and  customs  of  labor 
organiz.^tious  In  the  particular  Indtistry,  the 
expected  duration  of  employment,  and  the 
wages  currently  paid  to  the  employees  af- 
fected; 

(6)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  agri- 
cultural employer — 

(A)  to  pay  or  deliver  or  agree  to  pay  or 
deliver  any  money  or  other  things  of  value 
for  services  which  are  not  performed  or  not 
to  be  performed; 

iB)  to  establish  or  alter  the  number  of 
employees  to  be  employed  or  the  assignment 
thereof;  or 

(C)  to  assign  work  to  the  employees  of  a 
particular  employer; 

(7)  to  fail  to  furnish  each  of  its  members, 
within  ninety-one  days  after  the  close  of 
each  of  its  fiscal  years,  with  a  copy  of  a 
report  setting  forth  its  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments during  Its  preceding  fiscal  year  and  its 
financial  condition  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
together  with  the  report  of  an  audit  of  the 
foregoing  conducted  by  a  certified  public 
accountant. 

( c  I  The  expressing  of  any  views,  argument, 
opinion,  or  the  making  of  any  statement 
(including  expressions  Intended  to  influence 
the  outcome  of  an  organizing  campaign,  a 
bargaining  controversy,  a  strike  lockout,  or 
other  labor  dispute),  or  the  dissemination 
thereof,  whether  in  written,  printed,  graphic, 
visual,  or  auditory  form,  if  such  expression 
contains  no  threat  of  reprisal  or  force  or 
promise  of  benefit,  shall  not  (I)  constitute 
or  be  evidence  of  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
(ii)  constitute  grounds  for,  or  evidence  Jus- 
tifying, setting  aside  the  results  of  any  elec- 
tion conducted  under  any  of  the  provUlons 
of  this  title.  A  statement  of  fact  by  either  a 
labor  organization  or  an  employer  relating  to 
existing  or  proposed  operations  of  the  em- 
ployer or  to  terms,  tenure,  or  conditions  of 
employment  with  the  employer  shall  not  be 
considered  to  constitute  a  threat  of  reprisal 
or  force  or  promise  of  benefit.  No  employer 
shaU  be  required  to  furnish  or  make  avaU- 
able  to  a  labor  organization,  and  no  labor 
organization  shall  be  required  to  furnish  or 
make  available  to  an  employer,  materials, 
information,  time,  or  faculties  to  enable  such 
employer  or  labor  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be.  to  commimlcate  with  employees  of 
the  employer,  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization, its  supporters,  or  adherents. 

(d)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
to  bargain  collectively  is  the  performance 
of  the  mutual  obligation  of  the  employer 
and  the  representative  of  the  employees  to 
meet  at  reasonable  times  and  confer  in  good 
faith  with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  which 
directly  affect  work  of  the  employees,  or  the 
negotiation  of  an  agreement,  or  any  ques- 
tion arising  thereunder,  or  any  question  con- 
cerning the  furnishing  of  necessary  and  rel- 
evant InformaUon,  If  any,  requested  by  the 
other  party  In  connection  with  the  negotia- 
tion of  an  agreement  or  any  issue  arUlng 
under  such  agreement,  or  requiring  as  a  con- 
dition for  entering  Into  an  agreement  the 
giving  of  a  bond  by  either  party  in  a  sum 
0  adequate  to  compensate  the  other  party  for 
loss  caused  by  breach  of  the  agreement  and 
the  execution  of  a  written  contract  Incor- 
porating any  agreement  reached  if  requested 
by  either  party.  The  failure  or  refiisal  of 
either  party   to  agree  to  a  proposal,  or  to 
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the  making,  changing  or  withdrawing  of  a 
lawful  proposal,  or  to  make  a  concession 
shall  not  constitute,  or  be  evidence,  direct 
or  Indirect,  of  a  breach  of  this  obligation; 
nor  shall  the  Board  in  any  remedial  order 
direct  either  party  to  make  any  concession 
or  agree  to  any  proposal  or  to  make  any 
payment  of  money  except  to  employees  who 
are  reinstated  with  back  pay  as  provided  la 
section  208(Ci  (1).  This  section  shall  not  re- 
quire any  employer  to  bargain  collectively 
with  respect  to  any  decision,  not  prohibited 
by  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  to  dis- 
continue, contract  out.  sell,  lease,  or  other- 
wise change,  modify,  or  dispose  of  his  farm, 
equipment,  or  operations,  or  any  p.trt  thereof, 
or  to  determine  the  methods,  equipment  and 
facilities  to  be  used  In  producing  agricul- 
tural products  or  the  agricultural  products 
lo  be  prcKiuced. 

(2)  Where  tliere  Is  in  effect  a  collective- 
bargaining  contract  covering  employees  in  an 
industry  affecting  commerce,  the  duty  to 
bargain  collectively  shall  also  mean  that  no 
party  to  such  contract  shall  terminate  or 
modify  such  contract,  unless  the  party  de- 
siring such  termination  or  modification — 

(A)  serves  a  written  notice  upon  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  of  the  proposed  termi- 
nation or  modification  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  thereof,  or  in  the  event 
such  contract  contains  no  expiration  date, 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  time  it  is  proposed 
to  make  such  termination  or  modification; 

(B)  offers  to  meet  and  confer  with  the 
other  party  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
a  new  contract  or  a  contract  containing  the 
proposed  modifications; 

(C)  notifies  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
ConcUlatlon  Service  within  thirty  days  after 
such  notice  of  the  existence  of  a  dispute,  and 
simultaneously  therewith  notifies  any  State 
or  territorial  agency  established  to  mediate 
and  conciliate  disputes  within  the  State  or 
territory  where  the  dispute  occiured,  pro- 
vided no  agreement  has  been  reached  by  that 
time:  and 

(D)  continues  In  full  force  and  effect, 
without  resorting  to  strike  or  lockout,  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  existing  contract 
for  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  such  notice 
Is  given  or  until  the  expiration  date  of  such 
contract,  whichever  occurs  later. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  labor  organizations  by  para- 
graphs (A),  (B),  and  (C)  shall  become  In- 
appUcable  upon  an  Inten-enlng  certification 
of  the  Board,  under  which  the  labor  orga- 
nization or  individual,  which  Is  a  party  to 
the  contract,  has  been  superseded  as  or 
ceased  to  be  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
207(a).  and  the  duties  so  imposed  shall  not 
be  construed  as  requiring  either  party  to  dis- 
cuss or  agree  to  any  modification  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  contained  in  a  contract 
for  a  fixed  period.  If  such  modification  is  to 
become  effective  before  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions can  be  reopened  under  the  provisions 
of  the  contract.  Any  employee  who  engages 
in.  a  strike  within  the  sixty-day  period  speci- 
fied In  this  subsection  shall  lose  his  status 
as  an  employee  of  the  employer  engaged  in 
the  particular  labor  dispute,  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  206,  207,  and  208  of  this  Act,  as 
amended,  but  such  loss  of  status  for  such 
employee  shall  terminate  if  and  when  he  is 
reemployed  by  such  employer. 

REPKESENTAXrVBS     AND     ELECTIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Representatives  selected  by  a 
secret  ballot  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining  by  the  majority  of  the  agricul- 
tural employees  in  a  unit  appropriate  for 
such  purposes,  shall  be  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  agricultural  employees 
In  such  unit  for  the  pvxrposes  of  collective 
bargaining  in  respect  to  rates  of  pay.  wages, 
hours  of  employment,  or  other  conditions  of 
employment:  Provided.  That  any  individual 
employee  or  a  group  ot  employees  shall  have 
the  right  at  any  time  to  present  grievances 
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to  their  employer  and  to  have  such  grievances 
adjusted,  vrtthout  the  intervention  of  the 
bargaining  representative,  as  long  as  the  ad- 
justment is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  a  collective-bargaining  contract  or  agree- 
ment then  m  effect:  Provided  further.  That 
the  bargaining  representative  has  been  given 
opportunity  to  be  present  at  such  adjust- 
ment. No  person  may  serve  as  an  officer  of 
any  labor  organization  which  agricultural 
employees  are  given  the  right  to  Join  under 
section  205  of  this  Act  unless  he  Is  elected 
as  such  by  secret  ballot  In  election  which  Is 
conducted  by,  and  whose  results  are  certi- 
fied by,  the  Farm  Labor  Board. 

(b)  The  tinlt  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining  shall  consist  of  all 
agricultural  employees  of  an  agricultural 
employer  working  at  the  farm  or  process- 
ing facility  where  such  employer  grows, 
produces,  processes,  or  packages  agricul- 
tural products  unless  the  persons  filing  a 
petition  under  this  section  and  the  em- 
ployer Involved  agree  that  a  different  unit 
Is  also  an  appropriate  bargaining  vmlt. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  a  petition  shall  have 
been  filed,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board — 

(A)  by  an  agricultural  employee  or  group 
of  agricultural  employees  or  any  individual 
or  labor  organization  acting  in  their  behalf 
alleging  that  a  substantial  number  of  agri- 
cultural employees  (1)  wish  to  be  represented 
for  collective  bargaining  and  that  their  em- 
ployer declines  to  recognize  their  represen- 
tative as  the  representative  defined  in  sec- 
tion 207(a) ,  or  (11)  assert  that  the  individual 
or  labor  organization,  which  has  been  cer- 
tified or  is  being  currently  recognized  by 
their  employer  as  the  bargaining  representa- 
tive, is  no  longer  a  representative  as  defined 
In  section  207(a) ;  or 

(B)  by  an  agricultural  employer,  alleging 
that  one  or  more  individuals  or  labor  orga- 
nizations have  presented  to  him  a  claim  to 
be  recognized  as  the  representative  defined  In 
section  207(a)  or  that  an  individual  or  lal>or 
organization  which  has  previously  been  cer- 
tified as  the  bargaining  representative  Is  no 
longer  a  representative;  the  Board  shall  In- 
vestigate such  petition  and  if  It  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  a  question  of 
representation  affecting  conmierce  exists 
shall  provide  for  an  appropriate  bearing 
tipon  due  notice.  If  the  Board  finds  upon 
the  record  of  such  hearing  that  such  a  ques- 
tion of  representation  exists.  It  shall  direct 
an  election  by  secret  ballot  and  shall  certify 
the  results  thereof.  The  date  of  such  elec- 
tion shall  be  set  at  a  time  when  the  number 
of  temporary  employees  entitled  to  vote  does 
not  exceed  the  ntunber  of  permanent  em- 
ployees entitled  to  vote. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  or  not  a 
question  of  representation  affecting  com- 
merce exists,  the  same  regulations  and  rules 
of  decision  shall  apply  Irrespective  of  the 
Identity  of  the  persons  filing  the  petition 
or  the  kind  of  relief  sought  or  whether  the 
persons  filing  such  petition  did  so  In  good 
faith.  In  no  case  shall  the  Board  deny  a 
labor  organization  a  place  on  the  ballot  by 
reason  of  an  order  with  respect  to  such  labor 
organization  or  Its  predecessor  not  Issued  In 
conformity  with  section  208 (c). 

(3)  No  election  shall  be  directed  in  any 
bargaining  unit  or  any  subdivision  within 
which.  In  the  preceding  twelve-month  pe- 
riod, a  valid  election  shall  have  been  held. 
Employees  engaged  In  an  economic  strike 
who  are  not  entitled  to  reinstatement  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Board  shall  find  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisiona  of  this  Act  In  any 
election  conducted  within  three  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  strike.  In 
any  election  where  none  of  the  choices  on 
the  ballot  receives  a  majority,  a  runoff  shall 
be  conducted,  the  ballot  providing  for  a 
selection  between  the  two  choices  receiving 
the  largest  and  second  largest  number  of 
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valid  votes  cast  In  the  election.  An  agricul- 
tural employee  who  has  voted  In  a  valid 
election  shaU  not  be  eligible  to  vote  In  any 
election  at  the  farm  of  another  agricultural 
employer  In  the  same  geographical  area  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months  thereafter.  Any 
agricultural  employee  who  shall  be  fovmd 
to  have  sought  or  accepted  employment  for 
the  ptirposes  of  affecting  the  outeome  of  an 
election  shaU  not  be  eligible  to  vote  In  an 
election  conducted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months. 

(4)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  waiving  of  hearings 
by  stipulation  for  the  purpose  of  a  consent 
election  In  conformity  with  regulations  and 
rules  of  decision  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Wnenever  an  order  of  the  Board  made 
pursuant  to  section  208(c)  is  based  In  whole 
or  in  part  upon  facts  certified  following  an 
Investigation  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  and  there  Is  a  petition  for  the 
enforcement  or  review  of  such  order,  such 
certification  and  the  record  of  such  Investi- 
gation shall  be  Included  in  the  transcript 
of  the  entire  record  required  to  be  filed  tin- 
der section  208(e)  or  208(f),  and  thereupon 
the  decree  of  the  court  enforcing,  modifying, 
or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  In  part  the  order 
of  the  Board  shall  be  made  and  entered  upon 
the  pleadings,  testimony,  and  proceedings 
set  forth  In  such  transcript.  The  court  shall 
not  enforce  any  order  of  the  Board  which 
rests,  m  whole  or  In  part,  upon  evidence  ad- 
duced from  witnesses  who  have  not  testi- 
fied under  oath  and  who  have  not  been  sub- 
ject to  cross-examination  by  opposing 
parties. 

(e)  (1)  Upon  the  flUng  with  the  Board,  by 
30  per  centum  or  more  of  the  agrictiltural 
employees  In  a  bargaining  unit  covered  by 
an  agreement  between  their  employer  and 
a  labor  organization  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206(a)(3),  of  a  petition  aUeglng  the 
desire  that  such  authority  be  rescinded,  the 
Board  shall  take  a  secret  ballot  of  the  em- 
ployees In  such  unit  and  certify  the  results 
thereof  to  such  labor  organization  and  to 
the  employer. 

(2)  No  election  shall  be  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  In  any  bargaining  unit 
or  any  subdivision  within  which.  In  the  pre- 
ceding twelve-month  period,  a  valid  election 
shall  have  been  held. 

PRXvxmroN  or  miwtiti  labor  practicxs 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Board  Is  empowered,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  In  any  unfair  labor  practice 
(listed  In  section  206)  affecting  commerce. 
This  power  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  other 
means  of  adjustment  or  prevention  that  has 
been  cm-  may  be  eetabllshed  by  agreement, 
law,  or  otherwtse. 

(b)  Whenever  It  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  in  or  Is  engaging  In  any 
such  unfair  labor  practice,  the  Board,  or  any 
agent  or  agency  designated  by  the  Board  for 
such  purp)06e6,  shall  have  pwwer  to  Issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  such  person  a  com- 
plaint stating  the  charges  In  that  respect, 
and  containing  a  notice  of  hearing  before 
the  Board  or  a  member  thereof,  or  before  a 
designated  agent  or  agency,  at  a  place  there- 
in fixed,  not  less  than  five  dajrs  after  the 
serving  of  said  complaint :  Provided,  That  no 
complaint  shall  issue  based  upon  any  tinfalr 
labor  practice  occurring  more  than  six 
months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  charge  with 
the  Board  and  the  service  of  a  copy  thereof 
upon  the  person  against  whom  such  charge 
Is  made,  unless  the  person  aggrieved  thereby 
was  prevented  from  filing  such  charge  by 
reason  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in 
which  event  the  six-month  period  shall  be 
cOTnputed  from  the  day  of  his  discharge.  Any 
such  complaint  may  be  amended  by  the 
member,  agent,  or  agency  conducting  the 
hearing  or  the  Board  in  its  discretion  at 
any  time  i»lor  to  the  lasuance  of  an  order 
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based  thereon.  The  person  so  complained  of 
shall  have  the  right  to  file  an  answer  to  the 
original  or  amended  complaint  and  to  appear 
In  person  or  otherwise  and  give  testimony 
at  the  place  and  time  fixed  In  the  complaint. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  member,  agent,  or 
agency  conducting  the  hearing  or  the  Board, 
any  other  person  may  be  allowed  to  Inter- 
vene In  the  said  proceeding  and  to  present 
testimony.  Any  such  proceeding  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable,  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  the 
dUtrict  courts  of  the  United  States  under 
the  rules  of  civil  procedure  for  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  June  19,  1934  (28  U.S.C. 
723-B  and  C) . 

(a)  The  teatlmony  taken  by  such  member, 
agent,  or  agency  or  the  Board  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  filed  with  the  Board. 
Thereafter,  In  Its  dlscrcUon,  the  Board  upon 
notice  may  take  further  testimony  or  hear 
argument.  If  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
testimony  taken  the  Board  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  any  person  named  in  the  com- 
plaint has  engaged  In  or  Is  engaging  In  any 
such  unfair  labor  practice,  then  the  Board 
shall  state  Its  findltigs  of  fact  and  shall  Issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  cease  and 
desist  from  such  tmfalr  labor  practice,  and 
to  take  such  affirmative  action  Including 
reinstatement  of  employees  with  or  without 
back  pay,  as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of 
this  title:  Provided,  That  where  an  order 
directs  reinstatement  of  an  employee,  back 
pay  may  be  required  of  the  employer  or 
labor  organization,  as  the  case  may  be. 
responsible  for  the  discrimination  sviffered 
by  him:  And  provided  further.  That  in  de- 
termining whether  a  complaint  shall  Issue 
alleging  a  violation  of  section  206(a)(1)  or 
section  206(a)  (2) ,  and  In  deciding  such 
cases,  the  same  regulations  and  rules  of 
decision  shall  apply  Irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  the  labor  organization  affected  is 
affiliated  with  a  labor  organization  national 
or  International  in  scope.  Such  order  may 
further  require  such  person  to  make  reports 
from  time  to  time  showing  the  extent  to 
which  It  has  compiled  with  the  order.  If 
upon  the  preponderance  of  the  tesUmony 
taken  the  Board  shall  not  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  person  named  In  the  complaint  has 
engaged  In  or  Is  engaging  In  any  such  tinfalr 
labor  practice,  then  the  Board  shall  state  Its 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  an  order  dls- 
missing  the  said  complaint.  No  order  of  the 
Board  ShaU  require  the  reinstatement  of 
any  Individual  as  an  employee  who  has  been 
suspended  or  discharged,  or  the  paynaent 
to  him  (rf  any  back  pay.  If  such  Individual 
was  suspended  or  discharged  for  cause,  in 
case  the  evidence  Is  presented  before  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  or  before  an  examiner  or 
examiners  thereof,  such  member,  or  such 
examiner  or  examiners,  as  the  case  may  be. 
ShaU  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  the 
parties  to  the  proceedings  a  proposed  report, 
together  with  a  recommended  order,  which 
shaU  be  filed  with  the  Board,  and  if  no  ex- 
ceptions are  filed  within  twenty  days  after 
service  thereof  upon  such  parties,  or  within 
such  further  period  as  the  Board  may  au- 
thorize, such  recommended  order  shall  be- 
come the  order  of  the  Board  and  become 
effective  as  therein  prescribed. 

(d)  UnUl  the  record  in  a  case  shall  have 
been  filed  In  a  court,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, the  Board  may  at  any  time  upon  rea- 
sonaWe  notice  and  In  such  manner  as  it 
shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  any  finding  or  order  made 
or  Issued  by  It. 

(e)  The  Board  shaU  have  power  to  petition 
any  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States, 
or  If  aU  the  courts  of  appeals  to  which  ap- 
pUcatlon  may  be  made  are  in  vacation,  any 
district  court  of  the  United  SUtes.  within 
any  circuit  or  district,  respectively,  wherein 
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the   unfair  labor  practice  In   question   oc- 
curred  or   wherein   such   person   resides   or 
transacts  business,   for   the  enforcement   of 
such   order  and   for  appropriate   temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order,  and  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  In  the  proceedings,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  tlUe  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition, 
the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be 
served    upon    such    person,    and    thereupon 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and 
of    the    question    determined    therein,    and 
shall  have  power  to  grant  such  temporary 
relief  of  restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just 
and  proper,  and  to  make  and  enter  a  decree 
enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing   as   so 
modified,   or  setting  aside   in   whole  or   In 
part  the  order  of  the  Board.  No  objection 
that  has  not  been  urged  before  the  Board. 
Its  member,  agent,  or  agency,  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court,  unless  the  failure  or 
neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall  be  ex- 
cused    because     of     extraordinary     circum- 
stances. The  findings  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  questions  of  fact  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive.  If  either  party 
shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence  and  shall  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence   Is   material   and   that  there   were 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such    evidence   in    the    hearing   before    the 
Board,   its  member,   agent,  or    agency,   the 
court   may   order  such   additional   evidence 
to  be  taken  before  the  Board,  its  member, 
agent,  or  agency,  and  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record.  The  Board  may  modify  Its  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  additional  evidence  so  taken 
and  filed,  and  It  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  which  findings  with  respect  to 
questions  of  fact  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  be  conclusive,  and  shall  file  Its  recom- 
mendations, if  any.  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  Its  original  order.  Upon  the 
filing  of  the  record  with  It  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and  its  Judg- 
ment and  decree  shall  be  final,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
appropriate  United  States  court  of  appeals 
if  application  was  made  to  the  district  court 
as  hereinabove  prortded,  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court   of   the   United   States   upon   writ    of 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(f )  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of 
the  Board  granting  or  denying  in  whole  or 
In  part  the  relief  sought  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  order  in  any  circuit  court  of  appteals 
of  the  United  States  In  the  circuit  wherein 
the  unfair  labor  practice  In  question  was  al- 
leged to  have  been  engaged  In  by  filing  In 
such  court  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  order  of  the  Board  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petitfon  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Board,  and  thereupon  the  aggrieved  party 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  in  the 
proceeding,  certified  by  the  Board,  as  pro- 
vided m  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  State 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  proceed  In  the  same  manner  as 
In  the  case  of  an  application  by  the  Board 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  and 
shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  to  grant  to 
the  Board  such  temporary  relief  or  restrain- 
ing order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  In 
like  manner  to  make  and  enter  a  decree  en- 
forcing, modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  mod- 
ified, or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  In  part  the 
order  of  the  Board;  the  findings  of  the  Bot^d 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  shall  in  like  manner  be 
concliislve.  » 

(g)  The  commencement  of  praceedlngs  un- 
der subsacUon  (e)  or  (f)  of  this  section  shall 
not.  uniMs  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  aa  «  stay  of  the  Board's  order. 
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(h)  When  granting  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  a  restraining  order,  or  making  and 
entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part  an  order  of  the  Board,  as 
provided  In  this  section,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  In  equity  shall  not  be  limited 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  33, 
1932   (29  use.   101-115). 

(i)  Petitions  filed  under  this  title  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously,  and  If  possible  within 
ten  days  after  they  have  been  docketed. 

(J)  The  Board  shall  have  power,  upon  is- 
suance of  a  complaint  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  charging  that  any  person  has 
engaged  In  or  Is  engaging  In  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  to  petition  any  district  court  of  the 
United  states  (Including  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia), within  any  district  wherein  the 
unfair  labor  practice  in  question  Is  alleged 
to  have  occurred  or  wherein  such  person 
resides  or  transacts  business,  for  appropriate 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order.  Upon 
the  filing  of  any  such  petition  the  court  shall 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such 
person,  and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  grant  to  the  Board  such  temporary  relief 
or  restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just  and 
proper. 

(k)  Whenever  It  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  206(b)  (4) , 
the  preliminary  Investigation  of  such  charge 
shall  be  made  forthwith  and  given  priority 
over  all  other  cases  except  cases  of  like  char- 
acter In  the  office  where  it  Is  filed  or  to  which 
It  Is  referred.  If.  after  such  Investigation,  the 
officer  to  whom  the  matter  may  be  referred 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  such  charge 
Is  true  and  that  a  complaint  should  Issue, 
he  shall,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  petition  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  (Includ- 
ing the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia)  within  any  dis- 
trict where  the  unfair  labor  practice  In  ques- 
tion has  occurred.  Is  alleged  to  have  occurred, 
or  wherein  the  person  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted the  unfair  labor  practice  resides  or 
transacts  business,  for  appropriate  Injunctive 
relief  pending  the  final  adjudication  of  the 
Board  with  respect  to  such  matter.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  petition  the  district  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  Injunc- 
tive relief  or  temporary  restraining  order  as 
It  deems  Just  and  proper,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law :  Provided  further. 
That  no  temporary  restraining  order  shall 
be  Issued  without  notice  unless  a  petition 
alleges  that  substantial  and  Irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  the  charging  party  will  be  unavoid- 
able and  such  temporary  restraining  order 
shall  be  effective  for  no  longer  than  five  days 
and  will  become  void  at  the  expiration  of 
such  period.  Upon  filing  of  any  such  petition, 
the  courts  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be 
served    upon    any    person    involved    in    the 
charge  and  such  person.  Including  the  charg- 
ing party,  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
appear  by  counsel  and  present  any  relevant 
testimony:    Provided  further.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  district  courts 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurisdiction  of  a 
labor   organization    (1)    in   the   district    In 
which  such  organization  maintains  Its  prin- 
cipal office,  or  (2)   in  any  district  In  which 
its  duly  authorized  officers  or  agents  are  en- 
gaged in  promoting  or  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  employee  members.  The  service  of 
legal  process  upon  such  officer  or  agent  shall 
constitute  service  upon  the  labor  organiza- 
tion and  make  such  organization  a  party  to 
the  suit. 

nrvBsnoATORT  vowas 
Sec.  209.  For  the  purposes  of  all  hearings 
and  investigations,  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  are  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
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exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  section 
207  and  section  208 — 

(1)  The  Board,  or  its  duly  authorized 
agents  or  agencies,  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  and  the  right  to  copy  any  evi- 
dence of  any  person  being  Investigated  or 
proceeded  against  that  relates  to  any  matter 
under  investigation  or  In  question.  The 
Board,  or  any  member  thereof,  shall  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  party  to  such  proceedings, 
forthwith  Issue  to  such  party  subpenas  re- 
quiring the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  any  evidence 
In  such  proceeding  or  investigation  requested 
In  such  application.  Within  five  days  after 
the  service  of  a  subpena  on  any  person  re- 
quiring the  production  of  any  evidence  In 
his  possession  or  under  his  control,  such  per- 
son may  petition  the  Board  to  revoke,  and 
the  Board  shall  revoke,  such  subpena  If  In  Its 
opinion  the  evidence  whose  production  Is  re- 
quired does  not  relate  to  any  matter  under 
Investigation,  or  any  matter  In  question  in 
such  proceedings,  or  If  In  Its  opinion  such 
subpena  docs  not  describe  with  sufficient 
particularity  the  evidence  whose  production 
is  required.  Any  member  of  the  Board,  or  any 
agent  or  agency  designated  by  the  Board  for 
such  purposes,  may  administer  oaths  and  af- 
firmations, examine  witnesses,  and  receive 
evidence.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  In  the  United  States 
or  any  Territory  or  possession  thereof,  at  any 
designated  place  of  hearing. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  and  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  courts  of  any  Territory  or  possession, 
or  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  inquiry  is  carried  on  or 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  said  person 
guilty  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  Board  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  appear  before  the  Board, 
Its  member,  agent,  or  agency,  there  to  pro- 
duce evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give 
testimony  touching  the  matter  under  Inves- 
tigation or  m  question;  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents, 
or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  the  sub- 
pena of  the  Board,  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture:  but  no  individual  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transac- 
tion, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  Is 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testifying  or 
produce  evidence,  except  that  such  individ- 
ual so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
committed  in  so  testifying. 

(4)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  process 
and  papers  of  the  Board,  Its  member,  agent, 
or  agency,  may  be  served  either  personally 
or  by  registered  mail  or  by  telegraph  or  by 
leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  principal  office 
or  place  of  btislness  of  the  person  required 
to  be  served.  The  verified  return  by  the  in- 
dividual 90  serving  the  same  setting  forth 
the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be  proof 
of  the  same,  and  the  return  poet  office  re- 
ceipt or  telegraph  receipt  therefw  when  reg- 
istered and  mailed  or  telegraphed  as  afore- 
said shall  be  proof  of  service  of  the  same. 
Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Board,  its 
members,  agent,  or  agency,  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses In  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
witnesses  whose  depositions  are  taken  and 
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the  persons  taking  the  same  shall  severally 
be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for 
like  services  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

(6)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  Act  may 
l)e  8er%ed  In  the  Judicial  district  wherein 
the  defendant  or  other  person  required  to 
be  served  resides  or  may  be  fotuid. 

(6)  The  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  when  directed  by  the 
President,  shall  furnish  the  Board,  upon  Its 
request,  all  records,  papers,  and  Information 
In  their  possession  relating  to  any  matter 
before  the  Board. 

Sec.  210.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully 
resist,  prevent,  impede,  <»'  Interfere  with  any 
member  of  the  Board  or  any  of  its  agents  or 
agencies  in  the  performance  of  duties  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  luxt  more  than  $6,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

LXUTTATIONS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit 
any  individual  employed  as  a  supervisor  from 
becoming  or  remaining  a  member  of  a  labor 
organization,  but  no  employer  subject  to  this 
Act  shall  be  compelled  to  deem  Individuals 
defined  herein  as  supervisors  as  employees 
for  the  purpKxe  of  any  law.  either  national 
or  local,  relating  to  collective  bargaining. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  execution  of  appli- 
cation of  agreements  requiring  membership 
in  or  the  making  of  any  payments  to  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
in  any  State  or  territory  in  which  such  ex- 
ecution or  application  is  prohibited  by  State 
or  territorial  law. 

(c)  Nettling  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  at  bar  any  agency  or  the  courts 
of  any  State  or  territory  (including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 

£  Virgin  Islands)  from  assuming  and  asserting 

3  Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  not  subject 

X  to  this  Act. 

Sgc.  212.  Wherever  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  272  of  chapter  10  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States",  approved  July  1898,  and  Act 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto  (11  U.S.C.  672),  or  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended 
(29  U.S.C.  151-168) .  conflicts  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  this 
Act  shall  prevail;  but  in  any  situation  where 
the  provisions  of  such  other  Acts  shall  re- 
main in  fiill  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  213.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held  in- 
valid, stiall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  214.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE      in— CONCILIATION     OP     LABOR 

DISPUTES  IN   INDUSTRIES   AFPECTINO 

COMMERCE 

Sec.  301.  The  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Service")  established  pursuant  to  title 
n  of  the  Labor  BAanagement  Relations  Act, 
1967  (29  U.S.C.  171),  shall  furnish  assistance 
to  parties  in  labor  disputes  involving  agricul- 
tural employers  and  employees  and  their  rep- 
resentatives, including  the  services  of  media- 
tors familiar  with  agricultural  c^>erations. 

Sec.  302.  In  order  to  prevent  or  minimize 
interruptions  of  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
growing  out  of  labcnr  disputes,  agricultural 
employers  and  employees  and  their  repre- 
sentatives siiall —  ^__^ 

(1)  exert  every  reasonable  effort  to  make 
and  maintain  agreements  concerning  rates 
of  pay,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  in- 
cluding provision  for  adequate  notice  of  any 
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proposed  change  in  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ments; 

(2)  whenever  a  dispute  arises  over  the 
terms  or  application  of  a  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement  and  a  conference  Is  requested 
by  a  party  or  prospective  party  thereto,  ar- 
range promptly  for  such  a  conference  to  be 
held  and  endeavor  in  such  conference  to 
settle  such  dispute  expeditiously;  and 

(3)  m  case  such  dispute  is  not  settled 
by  conference,  participate  fully  and  promptly 
in  such  meetings  as  may  be  undertaken  by 
the  Service  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

TITLE  IV— SUITS  BY  AND  AGAINST 
LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  401.  Suits  for  violation  of  contracts 
between  an  agricultural  employer  and  a  labor 
organization  representing  agricultural  em- 
ployees, or  between  any  such  labor  organi- 
zations, may  be  brought  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  1947. 

Sec.  402.  In  an  action  brought  under  sec- 
tion 401  to  enforce  an  agreement  not  to 
strike,  picket,  or  lock  out,  such  court  ahaU 
have  power  to  grant  such  relief  (including 
injunction  or  temporary  restraining  order) 
as  it  deems  Just  and  proper  and  its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  such  relief  shall  not  be  limited 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  lUnlt  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  23,  1932 
(29  U.S.C.  101-116)  or  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

TITLE  V— RESTRICTIONS  ON  PAYMENTS 
TO  EMPLOYEE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  501.  Restrictions  on  payments  to  em- 
ployee representatives  set  forth  In  section  302 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  1947, 
shall  be  applicable  to  agricultural  employers 
or  associations  of  agricultural  employers  and 
representatives  of  agricultural  employees. 

TITLE  VI— ARBITRATION  OP  DISPUTES  IN 
LIEU  OP  STRIKE  OR  LOCKOUT 

Sec.  601.  No  agricultural  employer  or  agri- 
cultural employee  shall,  as  a  result  of  a  labor 
dispute,  carry  on  any  strike  or  lockout,  but 
In  lieu  thereof  each  such  employer  and  em- 
ploye? shall  have  the  right  to  avail  himself  of 
the  procedure  provided  in  this  title  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Sec.  602.  If  either  an  agricultural  employer 
or  thr-  representative  of  his  agricultural  em- 
ployees believes  that  a  labor  dispute  between 
the  employer  and  such  employees  cannot 
be  resolved  by  collective  bargaining  the  em- 
ployer or  the  representative  may  give  notice 
to  the  other  party  and  in  such  notice  desig- 
nate one  (1)  Individual  as  his  representative 
to  serve  on  the  boetfd  of  arbitration.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  a  notice,  the  other  party  may 
designate  one  (1)  individual  to  serve  as  his 
representative  on  such  board.  The  two  repre- 
sentatives 90  designated  shall  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable select  three  (3)  additional  Individuals 
to  serve  on  stich  board.  In  the  event  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  parties  are  tmable  to 
agree  upon  one  or  more  additional  Individu- 
als to  serve  on  the  board,  such  additional 
Individuals  shall  be  appointed  by.  but  not 
from,  the  Farm  Labor  Relations  Board. 

In  the  event  one  party  falls  or  refuses  to 
designate  a  representative  to  serve  on  the 
board  or  In  the  event  a  duly  designated  rep- 
resentative falls  or  refuses  to  act  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  then  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Board  shaU  designate  a  represen- 
tative to  act  for  the  party  until  the  party 
shall  designate  an  individual  who  will  act  as 
such  representative. 

Ssc.  603.  The  IXMurd  of  arbitration,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  designation  of  the  five  indi- 
viduals who  are  to  be  its  members,  shall 
endeavor  to  obtain  an  agreement  between  the 
pextles,  but  in  the  event  the  dispute  has  not 
been  resolved  within  thirty  days  from  the 
time  the  notice  referred  to  In  section  602 
was   given,   the   board  shall   announce  the 
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terms  and  conditions  of  the  offer  made  by 
each  side  which  is  most  favorable  to  the 
other.  Within  five  days  from  the  date  of  such 
announcement  If  the  dispute  is  not  sooner 
resolved,  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  desig- 
nate which  one  of  the  two  offers  It  bcUeves 
to  be  the  more  reasonable  considering  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  dispute. 

Sec.  604.  The  offer  designated  as  provided 
In  section  602  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
twenty-foiir  months  without  further  modifi- 
cation of  its  terms  (except  by  agreement  of 
the  parties),  and  stiall  t>e  considered  a  con- 
tract l>etween  the  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
section  401. 


HEALTH 


HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

OP   COU)RADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Augxist  25,  1970 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  much 
is  said  about  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
improve  our  health  care  system.  I  have 
served  on  the  committee  handling  this 
matter  with  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty).  his  ability 
and  leadership  in  this  field  are  clearly 
seen  by  his  record  to  date  and  show 
clearly  the  tremendous  value  which  his 
continued  service  will  provide.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
his  record  on  health  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Winston  Pboctt  and  Health  Care 
FOR   All    Americans 

Our  nation  Is  experiencing  a  health  crisis 
with  a  rapidly  rising  demand  for  health  care 
services  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  health 
facilities  and  personnel. 

A  member  of  the  Senate  Health  Sul>com- 
mlttee.  Senator  Prouty  has  provided  con- 
tinuing leadership  In  health  legislation. 

He  helped  draft  the  major  health  programs 
of  the  1960s  and  is  now  revising  the  legis- 
lation for  the  1970s. 

HEALTH      MANPOWER 

The  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act,  the  Nuise  Training  Act  and 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  were  developed  and  reviewed 
and  revised  with  Senator  Prouty  playing  a 
major  role  each  step  of  the  way.  His  ex- 
perience In  education  and  manpower  train- 
ing, combined  with  tUs  understanding  of  our 
nation's  health  needs,  has  enabled  him  to 
contribute  significantly  to  health  manpower 
and  education  programs. 

Prouty  has  never  hestltated  to  propose  lx)ld 
and  Innovative  programs  He  Is  an  author  of 
the  Veterans  In  AlUed  Health  Professions  and 
Occupations  Act  of  1969.  This  Prouty  meas- 
ure provides  training  for  veteran  "medics" 
to  serve  in  civilian  health  roles. 

Prouty  also  co-sponsored  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide $100  million  In  emergency  assistance 
to  the  nation's  financially  troubled  medical 
schools. 

Both  these  measures  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  part  of  the  extension  of  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Training  Act 
of  1966. 

Senator  Prouty  Is  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Ckirps  of  1970.  This 
measure  would  set  up  a  VISTA-type  pto- 
gma  within  the  PubUo  Haaltb  Service. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  would 
provide  a  framework  within  wliich  the  Idaal- 
Ism  and  social  commitment  of  our  youag 
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health  professionalfi  and  medical  schcx)l  stu- 
dents can  be  put  to  work  In  rural  and  urban 
areas  short  of  health  personnel. 

Senator  I»routy  also  co-sponsored  the 
Family  Practice  Act  of  19"0.  which  has  passed 
the  Senate.  This  measure  authorizes  a  i*51 
million  five-year  program  of  grants  to  medi- 
cal schools  and  hospitals  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  In  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine. 

While  supporting  the  measure's  Intent. 
Senator  Prouty  was  concerned  that  the  bill's 
restrictions  might  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
Family  Practice  Program  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege. University  of  Vermont.  Coiwequently. 
Senator  Prouty,  revised  the  bill  so  It  pro- 
vides «10  million  annually  for  special  devel- 
opmental grants  to  enable  a  medical  school 
such  as  Vermont's  to  build  on  Its  existing 
family  practice  programs. 

Another  bill  co-sponsored  by  Senator 
Prouty  focuses  on  the  shortage  of  family 
physicians.  "The  Family  Physician  Scholar- 
ship and  Fellowship  Program  Act",  when  en- 
acted, will  provide  special  assistance  to  young 
men  and  women  who  agree  to  practice  In 
areas  designated  as  physician-shortage  areas. 
The  four-year  scholarship  and  loan  pro- 
gram recognizes  the  particular  need  for  family 
physicians.  At  present  only  15  percent  of 
medical  school  graduates  plan  to  enter  gen- 
eral practice.  The  bill  will  provide  Incentives 
for  medical  students  to  enter  general  prac- 
tice In  the  areas  where  such  practitioners  are 
particularly  needed. 

The  Vermont  Republican  Is  not  content 
with  merely  setting  up  programs,  therefore, 
he  has  consistently  pressed  for  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  health  manpower  programs 
to  educate  and  train  doctors,  nurses  and 
medical  technicians. 

Looking  to  the  future.  Senator  Prouty  con- 
tinues to  press  for  new  patterns  of  federal 
assistance  to  the  nation's  medical,  dental  and 
nursing  schools.  Prouty  envisions  a  form  of 
assistance  which  encourages  rather  than  dis- 
courages Innovation  and  Initiative. 
HEALTH  FAcn-rriES 

The  Hill-Burton  program  provides  th« 
basic  federal  support  for  hospitals  and  other 
he*lth  facility  construction. 

Senator  Prouty  has  consistently  pressed 
to  make  this  program  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  Vermont. 

Hill-Burton  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
states  on  a  formula  basis,  with  each  state 
receiving  a  minimum  allotment.  Senator 
I»routy  successfully  raised  this  minimum 
allotment  from  $750,000  to  $1.2  million,  thus 
providing  Vermont  an  additional  $450,000  for 
hospital  construction  eech  year. 

Prouty  also  discovered  that  complicated 
regulations  hampered  Vermont's  spending  of 
the  funds  and  he  amended  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  to  remove  these  expenditure  restrictions. 
Thanks  to  Senator  Prouty.  Vermont  will  not 
have  to  turn  back  any  Hill-Burton  funds  as 
it  has  in  the  past. 

In  1968,  Prouty  realized  that  grant  assist- 
ance was  not  enough  and  he  co-sponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  Hill-Burton  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  federal  guarantees  of  hospital  loans 
with  interest  subsidies.  In  1970,  such  provi- 
sions were  enacted,  thus  easing  the  com- 
munity burden  of  financing  a  hospital. 

Realizing  that  emergency  care  begins  not 
In  the  emergency  room  but  where  the  patient 
is.  Prouty  drafted  an  emergency  treatment 
provision  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  to  provide 
federal  grants  f cr  improved  emergency  trans- 
portation systems.  These  grants  would  stress 
limovatlon  such  as  helicopter  ambulances. 

While  pleased  with  his  accompllshmenta 
to  date.  Senator  Prouty  noted  at  the  May 
second  ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the. 
Northeastern  Vermont  Regional  Hospital  that 
further  modifications  of  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram are  neceesary  to  simplify  the  federal 
grar.t  structure. 
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HEALTH    RESEARCH 

Senator  Prouty  has  continually  supported 
the  activities  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  sufficient  funding  to  retain  our 
nation's  health  research  momentum. 

Senator  Prouty  has  been  concerned  that 
while  some  health  research  must  be  under- 
taken m  huge  urban  complexes,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  must  not  overlook 
smaller  research  facihties.  In  1970  when 
resefurch  funds  were  scarce.  Prouty,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Subcommittee,  brought  to  the 
Foundation's  attention  the  excellent  cancer 
research  at  the  Putiuun  Memorial  Hospital 
Institute  for  Medical  Research.  The  Founda- 
tion's review  of  the  Institute's  work  led  to 
the  support  of  the  Institute  In  1970.  Thus 
Bennington  remains  a  vital  center  for 
cancer  research. 

Senator  Prouty  has  consistently  helped 
researchers  at  the  Medical  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  obtain  research  grants  and 
thus  continue  the  excellent  work  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  College. 

HEALTH    CARC    DELIVERY 

"Health  research  Is  not  an  end  in  Itself, 
the  results  must  be  applied,"  Prouty  insists. 
And  he  has  sought  to  provide  new  and  in- 
novative ways  of  bolstering  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  everyone. 

Prouty  helped  enact  the  Regional  Medical 
Program  legislation  of  1965,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Northern  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Medical  Program. 

This  program  has  set  up  a  system  of  cor- 
onary care  units  throughout  Vermont.  How- 
ever, the  Program,  based  in  Burlington,  wants 
to  expand  Its  activities  and  assist  regional 
planning  efforts  for  efficient  health  care  de- 
livery systems. 

Prouty  was  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
excellent  efforts  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Health  Compact  and  sought  to  provide  ex- 
panded authority  to  allow  the  two  programs 
to  work  together. 

The  Vermont  Republican  was  able  to  re- 
draft legislation  to  provide  greater  flexibility 
for  local  Initiatives. 

HEALTH    PLANNING 

The  Partnership  for  Health  Act  of  1966 
provided  for  federal  assistance  for  health 
planning  purposes  at  the  state  and  local  level. 
Senator  Prouty.  who  helped  draft  the  Initial 
legislation,  this  year  sought  to  bring  the 
health  planning  agencies  which  set  health 
strategy  into  a  closer  working  relationship 
with  the  Regional  Medical  Program  which 
provides  tactical  assistance  to  communities. 
Prouty's  efforts  have  succeeded  and  he  looks 
forward  to  a  pilot  project  In  Vermont  testing 
new  ways  of  bringing  together  the  existing 
medical  resources  to  provide  every  Vermonter 
adequate  health  care. 

MENTAL    HEALTH   AND    RETARDATION 

The  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  in  1963 
drafted  the  first  comprehensive  approach  to 
mental  retardation  and  mental  health.  The 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Facilities  Construction 
Act  of  1963  was  an  Important  first  step. 

However,  in  the  seven  years  since  its  en- 
actment. Senator  Prouty  realized  that  much 
improvement  was  needed  in  our  efforts  to  aid 
those  with  developmental  disabilities  or  emo- 
tional problems. 

Consequently,  Pronty  worked  toward  cre- 
ating a  new  federal  assistance  program  to 
states  and  communities  for  developing  and 
maintaining  appropriate  services  and  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  programs  set  up  by  the  Development 
DlsabUlty  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1970  are  similar  in  approach  to 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  ap- 
proach. 

To  Senator  Prouty,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  Propam  is  "perhaps  the  best 
program  to  come  out  of  the  1980'8."  Prouty 
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is  determined  to  build  on  the  program's  suc- 
cesses. He  and  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  drafted  legislation  on 
expanding  assistance  for  operating  the  Cen- 
ters with  extra  assistance  for  poverty  areas. 

As  enacted  Into  Law.  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Amendments  of  1970  rep- 
resent a  significant  Increase  In  federal  sup- 
part  to  the  centers. 

While  the  support  has  been  expanded, 
Senator  Prouty  believes  that  the  next  exten- 
sion of  the  program  should  provide  for  per- 
petual federal  support  of  these  centers  which 
have  gained  great  community  support. 

COMMUNICABLE     DISEASE     CONTROL 

While  the  Partnership  for  Health  Act  of 
1966  was  sxipposed  to  take  care  of  communi- 
cable disease  programs,  it  became  apparent 
that  an  additional  approach  was  needed, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  pKJSsible  outbreak 
of  another  rubella  (German  Measles)  epi- 
demic. Prouty  and  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  worked  out  the 
Communicable  Disease  Control  and  Vaccina- 
tion Assistance  Amendments  of  1969,  which 
provides  funds  for  state  and  local  programa 
for  controlling  tuberculosis,  diphtheria  and 
other  communicable  diseases. 

ALCOHOLISM 

About  fifty  million  Americans  are  directly 
or  indirectly  affected  by  the  disease  of  alco- 
holism. Senator  Prouty  has  recognized  the 
need  to  bolster  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  alcoholism  and  treat  and  rehabilitate 
those  affected  by  alcoholism. 

Prouty  contributed  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  program 
to  Include  specific  projects  for  alcoholism. 
However,  It  became  apparent  that  Increased 
efforts  were  needed,  and  co-sponsored  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  provide  a  bold  and  com- 
prehensive approach  to  alcoholism,  yet  one 
that  can  be  carried  through  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  and  other  community 
agencies. 

Prouty  worked  on  the  measure  to  Insure 
that  It  provided  some  funds  to  each  state 
to  gear  up  a  program  to  combat  aloobolism. 

DRUG    ABUSE 

Senator  Prouty  realizes  that  growing  drug 
use  and  abuse  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  law 
enforcement  and  education.  While  he  has 
supported  measures  to  Increase  the  penalties 
for  those  selling  dangerous  drtigs  and  drafted 
legislation  to  provide  educational  programs 
to  prevent  drug  use.  Senator  Prouty  has  also 
oo-sponsored  a  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  abusers. 

The  Prouty  co-sponsored  measure,  known 
as  the  Federal  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  De- 
pendent Prevention,  Treatment  and  Rehabil- 
itation Act  of  1970,  wlU  provide  federal  sup- 
port for  coordinating  state  and  local  plans 
to  respond  fully  to  mounting  drug  abuse. 

rAMILT  PLANNING 

Senator  Prouty  believes  that  family  plan- 
ning assistance  should  be  available  to  all 
who  want  such  assistance.  He  has  co-spon- 
sored legislation  to  assist  state  and  local 
voluntary  family  planning  programs.  In  the 
Health  Subcommittee  he  helped  draft  a 
measure  which  coordinates  family  planning 
programs  and  population  research  In  the 
Office  of  Population  Affairs  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  Prouty-sponsored  legislation  provides 
for  training  of  family  planning  personnel, 
construction  of  family  planning  centers  and 
allocates  money  to  the  states  for  voluntary 
family  planning  programs. 

HEALTH  APPROPRIATIONS 

In  1968  with  Senator  Prouty's  assistance, 
education  programs  were  exempted  from  any 
statutory  spending  limitations.  This  move 
sets  a  clear  priority  for  education.  In  June 
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of  1969  when  this  provlsicfl  was  successfully 
defended.  Senator  Prouty  supported  a  simi- 
lar provision  for  health  programs.  This 
amendment  to  exempt  health  programs  was 
narrowly  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Subse- 
quently, Senator  Prouty,  Joined  a  bi-partisan 
effort  to  achieve  this  exemption  for  health 
programs.  The  effort  succeeded  and  now  most 
health  programs  are  exempted  from  statu- 
tory budget  ceilings.  Health  funds  appro- 
priated must  be  spent. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INStTRANCE 

There  is  much  talk  about  national  Health 
Insurance.  Several  proposals  are  pending  In 
Congress  which  bear  price-tags  of  up  to  $37 
billion  annually.  Senator  Prouty  Is  aware 
that  neither  Medicare  nor  Medicaid  has  prov- 
en adequate  to  meet  an  exploding  demand 
for  health  care  or  to  control  a  rapid  and 
Inflationary  escalation  of  health  care  costs. 
The  situation  is  much  the  same  for  private 
health  Insurance.  Although  85  percent  of  the 
American  people  have  some  form  of  private 
health  Insurance,  such  Insurance  covers  only 
a  third  of  their  health  care  expenditures. 

Senator  Prouty  is  convinced  these  gajM 
must  be  fllled.  Like  his  colleagues  on  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  who  have  continued 
to  study  our  health  care  system,  he  knows 
that  we  must  continue  to  develop  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  system  through  planning.  In- 
novation and  accelerated  health  manpower 
programs.  His  record  In  thU  regard  Is  as 
progressive  as  that  of  any  member  of  Con- 
gress. His  proposals  have  been  far  reaching 
for  he  knows  that  we  must  move  toward  an 
adequate  health  Insurance  system  for  all 
Americans.  He  knows  that  we  must  Increase 
the  supply  of  quality  health-care  services 
as  we  Increase  the  demand  for  such  services. 

Senator  Prouty  is  not  committed  to  any 
one  of  the  several  national  health  Insurance 
proposals  pending.  Each,  he  feels,  demands 
careful  study  and  consideration. 

For  this  reason  Senator  Prouty  Joined  a 
majority  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Health 
Subcommittee  In  support  of  an  amendment 
requiring  reports  on  various  national  health- 
care plans.  The  amendment  Instructs  the 
Secretary  to  develop  through  utilization  of 
the  systems  analysis  method,  alternative 
plans  for  health-care  systems.  Under  the 
amendment  the  alternative  plans  must  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  June  30,  1971.  A 
second  part  of  the  amendment  requires  a 
cost  and  coverage  report  on  pending  national 
health  insurance  projx)sals  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970. 

Senator  Prouty  believes  we  must  proceed 
with  our  study  of  alternative  health-care 
proposals  as  we  revamp  and  expand  our 
health-care  system.  Senator  Prouty  will  con- 
tinue to  propose  and  press  for  innovative 
health-care  programs. 

VERMONT    HE.\LTH    CARE 

Senator  Prouty  maintains  close  contact 
with  Vermont's  health  officials  and  commu- 
nity programs.  Vermont's  health  needs  and 
the  responsiveness  of  federally-supported 
programs  in  Vermont  are  of  prime  Impor- 
tance to  Senator  Prouty  in  forging  new 
health  programs. 

Senator  Prouty  is  proud  of  the  efforts  of 
Vermonters  in  community  responses  to 
health  needs.  He  seeks  to  continue  to  build 
on  these  successes  in  attacking  our  health 
care  failings. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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RESIGNATION  OP  DR.  LEE 
DuBRIDGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


THE  SILENT  MAJORITY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  de- 
fend President  Nixon's  policies  in  South- 
east Asia  are  fond  of  saying  that  the 
silent  majority  of  Americans — including 
the  majority  of  America's  young  people — 
are  also  in  support  of  the  President's 
policies. 

There  is  nothing,  in  my  judgment, 
which  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
The  vast  majority  of  America's  young 
people,  particularly,  are  saddened  and 
disturbed  by  the  continuing  moral  and 
military  disaster  in  Southeast  Asia. 

To  emphasize  the  point  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  is  broadly  based  among 
the  young,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  petition  signed  by 
12  district  presidents  of  the  California 
Association  of  Student  Councils,  includ- 
ing the  president,  vice  president,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  State  association: 
District  19,  the  California  Association  of 
Student  Cooncils 

The  undersigned,  acting  under  only  their 
own  consciences,  are  presidents  of  various 
districts  of  the  California  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Councils. 

A  declaration  by  concerned  Individuals 
against  the  war  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives: 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  of  the  philos- 
ophy that  continuing  and  expanding  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  illegal  and  immoral, 
declare  our  dissent  from  the  existing  na- 
tional  policies. 

We  dissent  from  the  actions  of  our  Internal 
security  forces  which  blunt  our  sense  and 
turn  the  ordinary  acts  of  dally  life  Into  a 
painful  struggle. 

We  dissent  from  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  a  world  where  nations  stand  poised  to 
destroy  one  another  and  men  must  kill  their 
felknr  man. 


Name 


District 


Ares 


Steve  Ross  ...  19 Los  Angeles  County. 

Richard  Johnson' 8 Montere»-Sahn«s. 

Jan  Passovoy 21 - Orange  County. 

Steve  Halasey CASCSUto...  Vice  president. 

Regina  Catterin 7A San  Mateo  County. 

Larry  Maguire 11 Napa  and  Solano 

Counties. 

Bruce  Lymbum 21 ASB  president, 

Newport.  Harbor 
High. 

Robert  Sharrah 14 Fresno  and  Madera 

Counties. 

JoePeixoto  ..  7B Santa  Clara  County. 

CathernieMcCauley'..  8 Monterey  County. 

Dan  Msniey 20 Los  Angeles  County. 

GeorgeRojas        13 San  Joaquin  County. 

John  Savage  12B Butte  and  six  other 

counties.  North  of 
Sacramento. 


■Richard  Johnson  is  the  CASC  State  president. 
:Catherine  IMcCauley  is  the  CASC  State  secretary. 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  genuine  regret  that  I  note  the  de- 
parture of  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge  from  his 
office  as  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
viser. Dr.  DuBridge  has  served  his  coun- 
try long  and  well,  not  only  in  academic 
research  and  teaching,  but  in  vital  de- 
fense research  which  he  conducted  dur- 
ing the  second  World  War  in  the  field  of 
radar  development.  As  president  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  from 
1946  through  1968,  he  led  that  institution 
to  new  pinnacles  of  excellence,  and  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  success  of 
the  U.S.  space  program.  His  professional 
and  civic  activities  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  but  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  he  has  made  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  our  major  scientific  and  philan- 
thropic institutions,  in  the  arts  as  well 
as  in  the  sciences. 

Dr.  DuBridge  assumed  the  post  of 
Presidential  Science  Adviser  at  a  most 
difficult  time  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. Since  World  War  n  we  have  seen 
an  unprecedented  expansion  of  scientific 
activities  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
initially  spurred  by  the  realities  of  the 
cold  war,  and  later  fueled  by  American 
reaction  to  Sputnik.  The  goal  of  manned 
exploration  of  the  moon,  first  initiated 
by  President  Kennedy,  reached  its  cul- 
mination during  Dr.  DuBridge's  tenure 
in  office. 

A  number  of  circumstances  have  made 
the  past  few  years  extremely  difficult  for 
those  of  us  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  American  science.  Dr.  DuBridge  has 
had  to  contend  with  fickle  currents  of 
history,  a  new  romanticism  if  you  will, 
which  has  blindly  castigated  the  ration- 
alism of  science  and  condemned  the  mas- 
sive applications  of  technology  which  it 
has  made  possible.  Some  have  criticized 
him  for  continuing  to  defend  large 
budgets  for  scientific  research,  develop- 
ment, and  education.  Others,  within  the 
scientific  community,  have  complained 
that  he  acquiesced  in  damaging  reduc- 
tions in  support  for  American  science.  I 
believe  both  are  wrong,  and  that  within 
the  context  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
Dr.  DuBridge  has  done  as  much  as  any- 
one in  his  position  could  possibly  have 
done  to  maintain  the  scientific  leadership 
of  our  country. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  our  coimtrj' 
has  reached  a  watershed  in  our  Govern- 
ment-science relationship.  Now  is  the 
time  of  changing  national  goals.  Science 
has  attained  the  very  difficult  objectives 
determined  for  it  in  the  fields  of  defense 
and  space  during  the  decades  of  the 
1950's  and  the  1960's.  It  now  faces  new 
challenges  in  the  civilian  sphere  of  in- 
terest, such  as  the  complex  ecological 
and  social  problems  which  we  face.  The 
Federal  Government,  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  attaining  those  goals  it  set  for 
science  in  the  defense  and  space  fields, 
has  been  imable  to  keep  up  with  the  pub- 
lic expectations  in  these  new  and  quite 
different  areas.  We  have  not,  so  far. 
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properly  focused  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nical expertise  on  solutions  for  these 
problems  facing  our  society.  Ironically, 
because  of  this  we  are  finding  over  the 
last  few  years  American  support  for 
scientific  research  and  development  has 
been  reduced  drastically,  thurfurther  in- 
creasing the  gap  between  expectation 
and  accomplishment. 

Dr.  DuBridge  has  performed  an  im- 
portant public  service  in  his  untiring  ef- 
forts to  cope  with  these  knotty  problems 
during  this  frustrating  period  for  Amer- 
ican science.  His  stature,  dignity,  and 
good  judgment  have  been  invaluable. 

This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  I 
am  pessimistic  concerning  the  future  of 
science  in  our  Nation.  To  those  who  be- 
lieve that  our  ecological  and  social  crises 
are  the  result  of  the  misapplication  of 
science  and  technology,  I  would  say  that 
these  problems  can  be  cured  only  by  in- 
creasing the  intelligent  application  of  an 
ever  more  sophisticated  use  of  these 
tools.  During  this  transition  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Adviser  will  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role. 
Our  subcommittee  has  had  a  construc- 
tive relationship  with  Dr.  DuBridge  and 
his  staff,  as  well  as  with  his  predeces- 
sors, dui'ing  the  past  years.  With  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor.  Dr.  Edward 
E.  David,  Jr.,  we  look  forward  to  mutu- 
ally helpful  relationships  of  equal  value 
in  the  future.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  during  this  period  in  our  national 
life  where  increasing  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  application  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  practical  social  problems,  that  an 
engineer  of  the  competence  of  Dr.  David 
be  selected  for  this  post.  I  would  expect, 
however,  that  this  in  no  way  indicates 
a  lessening  emphasis  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration upon  the  role  of  basic  re- 
search in  the  attainment  of  our  national 
goals.  Our  Nation  has  no  alternative  to 
a  continued  commitment  to  the  basic 
sciences  if  we  are  to  retain  our  security 
and  our  preeminent  fNjsition  in  the  tech- 
nologj'-intensive  sector  of  the  world  mar- 
ket place. 

To  Dr.  DuBridge  I  offer  congratula- 
tions 'or  a  job  well  done,  and  heartiest 
best  wishes  for  a  rich  retirement.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  his  influence  in  our 
national  policies  respecting  the  support 
of  science  will  continue  to  be  felt  as  a 
result  of  his  new  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee. 

I  look  forward  to  further  mutually 
beneficial  relationships  between  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research,  and 
Development  and  the  President's  OfiQce 
of  Science  and  Technology.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  always  worked  closely  with 
OST  and  will  continue  to  do  whatever  It 
can  to  insure  the  success  of  Dr.  David  in 
Ills  new  and  extremely  important  post 
during  the  coming  years. 


ENCHAINED  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Two  years  ago,  we  were  revulsed  by 
the  cruel  spectacle  of  bloody  repression 
of  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
military  might  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
our  national  fidelity  to  the  principle  of 
individual  liberty  is  not  to  become 
flawed,  this  unhappy  memory  must  not 
pale. 

Czechs  and  Slovaks  in  the  unhappy 
homeland  continue  to  feel  the  tighten- 
ing screws  of  Communist  conformism, 
and  sadness  at  the  plight  of  relatives  and 
friends  dilutes  the  relief  of  the  exiles 
who  have  found  asylum. 

We  shall  be  in  recess  a  week  from  to- 
day— August  21 — the  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  occupation,  but  we  can  spare  a 
moment  for  reflection  on  that  sad  an- 
niversary in  recognition  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  Czechs  and  Slovaks  over  the 
years  in  their  struggle  to  gain  and  retain 
freedom. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  current 
crises  in  the  world,  we  must  not  forget 
that  Czechoslovakia  remains  a  captive 
nation,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whose  people,  outwardly  resigned  to  the 
regimen  of  Communist  masters,  still 
tend  zealously  in  their  hearts  secret  fires 
of  liberty. 


August  25,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS    > 

Friday.  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  tames 
our  indignations  of  the  moment,  and  it 
may  be  that  this  lisually  is  for  the  best. 


VISITS  IOWA'S  SCHOOM 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  6 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  represent 
Iowa's  Second  District  in  Congress  I  have 
visited  most  high  schools  in  the  district 
at  least  once  every  2  years.  I  have  had 
the  chance  to  meet  with  the  students  and 
discuss  their  plans  and  aspirations.  I 
have  been  very  pleased  to  note  how  many 
of  them  are  heading  for  Institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Our  Nation  can  be  Justly  proud  of  its 
system  of  colleges  and  universities,  which 
provide  for  the  youth  of  America,  educa- 
tiontd  opportunities  unexcelled  anywhere 
on  this  planet.  This  is  a  time,  however, 
when  these  institutions  are  being  faced 
with  growing  pressures  from  a  number  of 
different  directions.  One  of  the  most 
critical  of  these  comes  from  skyrocketing 
costs  and  the  necessity  of  finding  a  way 
of  paying  for  them  in  a  maimer  which 
will  enable  all  our  children  to  benefit. 

Education  is  an  investment.  It  is  an 
investment  in  the  future  well-being  of 
our  country.  Through  better  preparation 
and  training  our  men  and  women  will 
become  productive  citizens,  capable  of 
using  modem  technology  to  produce  the 
goods  and  services  which  contribute  to 
our  national  prosperity.  They  will  also 
gain  exposure  to  other  ways  of  life  and 
acquire  the  understanding  essential  If 
our  Nation  Is  to  remain  strong. 

But  it  is  an  expensive  investment.  The 
costs  of  running  and  maintaining  a 
university  are  rising  at  an  alarming  rate, 
forcing  up  the  fees  which  the  institution 
must  charge  each  student  for  room, 
board,  and  tuition.  For  example,  the 
University  of  Iowa  recently  was  forced  to 
raise  its  tuition  and  fees  by  over  66  per- 
cent from  1968  to  1969  and  1970  to  1971. 


In  calculating  the  total  cost  of  1  year 
at  college,  of  course,  one  must  add  to 
these  expenses  the  amount  which  could 
have  been  earned  by  the  student  if  he 
were  not  studying.  When  he  weis  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Iowa,  Howard 
R.  Bowen  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
of  1  year  of  college  during  the  academic 
year  196&-69  was  $6,566. 

The  problem  of  paying  for  higher  edu- 
cation is  likely  to  become  much  greater 
in  the  next  decade.  By  1980  it  has  been 
estimated  that  there  will  be  at  least  11 
million  students,  or  more  than  double  the 
present  figure.  Operating  costs,  faculty 
salaries,  and  the  cost  of  new  construction 
will  continue  to  increase.  The  difficulties 
of  the  State-supported  institutions  are 
compounded  by  the  scarcity  of  State 
funds  and  by  demands  made  upon  them 
by  other  pressing  needs. 

The  increased  costs  are  falling  more 
heavily  upon  the  individual  student  and 
his  family.  Traditionally,  each  student 
has  paid  20  to  25  percent  of  the  total 
costs,  but  more  recently  his  share  has 
been  about  one-third  of  the  total. 

These  trends  pose  grave  problems  for 
our  Nation,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  education  and  at  the 
same  time  realize  the  goal  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  qualified  students.  As 
tuition  and  other  costs  increase,  many 
talented  youth  will  find  themselves  un- 
able to  afford  a  college  unless  substan- 
tial assistance  is  available. 

The  Federal  Government  is  already 
bearing  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  higher 
education,  and  most  experts  in  the  field 
agree  that  it  must  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future,  if  the  quality  of  education  in 
the  United  States  is  to  remain  high.  At 
the  present  time.  Federal  programs  for 
higher  education  consist  of  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  institutions  and  assistance  to 
the  student.  There  are  four  main  pro- 
grams in  the  latter  category:  

Educational  opportunity  grants,  which 
provide  funds  for  low-income  students 
on  a  matching  basis  with  the  college  or 
university. 

Work-study  programs,  which  provide 
employment  for  low-income  students  on 
the  campus  or  college  commimity  in  jobs 
of  puUic  interest. 

National  defense  student  loans,  from 
Govenunent  funds  and  repayable  after 
graduation  or  the  termination  of  edu- 
cation. 

Guaranteed  loans,  from  private 
sources,  administered  by  the  banks,  in 
which  the  Government  pays  the  loan  in- 
terest while  the  student  is  in  college. 

Following  President  Nixon's  message  to 
the  Congress  on  higher  education,  the 
character  of  these  programs  has  been  the 
subject  of  intensive  debate.  Changes  are 
being  carefully  considered  in  Congress  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  debate  will  be  resolved  before  the  92d 
Congress  convenes  in  1971. 

The  deliberations  center  upon  the  three 
major  problems  of  the  existing  programs: 
~tnadequate  fimds,  which  have  forced 
colleges  to  turn  away  applicants; 

Uncertainty  for  the  student,  who  can- 
not predict  how  much  aid  he  is  going  to 
receive:  and 

Inequity  in  funding,  which  many  times 
finds  students  who  need  it  most,  not  get- 
ting enough  money. 


August  25,  1970 
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The  outcome  of  this  debate  will  be  of 
the  utmost  importance,  since  it  is  likely 
to  determine  Federal  policies  on  higher 
education  for  much  of  this  decade. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

7.  Tax  aids  for  lone  women  bead  of  family 
and  single  women. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS 


NATIONAL    CONVENTION    OP    THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CAIJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  by  Con- 
gress this  year  should  not  blind  this 
House  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
women  feel  that  equality  between  the 
sexes  is  not  enough,  tmd  that  working 
women  particularly  need  greater  pro- 
tection under  the  law. 

In  this  regard.  I  have  received  a  pe- 
tition signed  by  approximately  400 
southern  California  women,  members  of 
the  Workshop  of  Working  Women,  set- 
ting forth  a  seven-paint  program  for 
legislative  action. 

Clearly,  they  speak  from  the  heart  in 
calling  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  their 
program.  I  urge  all  Members  of  this 
House  to  give  their  petition  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

The  petition  follows: 
Petition    of   the    Workshop    of   Working 
Women 

A  mounting  work  crisis  Is  developing  for 
working  women.  In  the  coming  highly  tech- 
nical, computerized  society,  many  work  rolee 
are  becoming  or  about  to  become  obsolete, 
particularly  In  the  clerical  or  white  collar 
field  where  the  largest  nvmibers  of  women 
are  employed.  Experienced  women,  phased 
out  of  past  jobs,  and  the  growing  numbers 
of  highly  educated  women  coming  out  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  are  overquallfied 
for  the  available  work  roles  for  women,  and 
their  talents  and  potential  are  not  being 
utilized.  Additionally,  the  breakdown  of  mar- 
riage, diminished  family  size,  add  growing 
numbers  of  married,  single,  divorced,  and 
widowed  women  In  the  work  arena. 

We  respectfxUly  request  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment plan  a  new  area  of  work  roles  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  society  for 
women,  to  retrain  and  reeducate  women  in 
the  areas  of  human  needs,  medicine,  public 
health,  mental  health,  community  work,  so- 
cial service,  and  communications,  as  well  as 
programs  to  upgrade  them  In  both  the  exist- 
ing private  and  public  work  sectors.  The  po- 
tential of  the  women  work  force  should  be 
utilized  to  its  fullest  In  the  making  of  the 
future  society. 

We  ask  the  following: 

1.  Minimum  wage  commensurate  with 
rising  cost  of  living,  not  to  drop  below  $2.60 
hr. 

2.  Women's  educational  grants  (a  special 
fund)  to  aid  women  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation, particularly  those  who  had  to  drop 
out  due  to  marriage,  childbirth  or  depend- 
ents' responsibilities. 

3.  On-the-spot  training  programs  by  in- 
dustry, flexible  hours  and  subsidies  to  fur- 
ther education  to  upgrade  women  Into  more 
highly-skilled  responsible  work  roles. 

4.  Day  care  centers  wherever  women  work, 
study  and  live  at  minimal  cost. 

5.  Paid  maternity  leaves  and  guarantee  of 
job  after  child  birth. 

6.  Guaranteed  wage  for  women  unable  to 
work,  or  In  unpaid  housekeeping  or  house- 
wife roles. 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  28  in  my  home  city  of  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  the  American  Legion  will 
host  the  52d  aimual  convention  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Portland  and  the  State  of  Oregon  are 
pleased  to  have  the  Legionnaires  visit 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  are  particu- 
larly pleased  that  past  hospitality  of 
Oregonians  have  persuaded  the  Legion 
to  return  for  their  second  national  con- 
vention in  our  city  in  the  last  5  years. 

Following  is  a  statement  by  American 
Legion  National  Commander  J.  Milton 
Patrick  which  explains  the  objectives  of 
the  Legion's  convention  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  meeting  will  be  a  peace- 
ful and  productive  gathering: 
American   Legion   National   Commander  J. 
Milton  Patrick  Gives  Legion  Position  on 
Upcoming  National  Convention  in  Port- 
land AND  Threats  of  Violence  Prom  Dis- 
sident Groups 

Washington,  D.C,  August  13,  1970. — 
J.  Milton  Patrick,  National  Commander  of 
The  American  Legion,  today  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  the  Legion's 
National  Convention,  to  be  held  this  year 
in  Portland,  Oregon  from  August  28,  to  Sep- 
tember 3,  1970: 

"Legionnaires  everywhere  look  forward  to 
our  return  this  year  to  Portland,  Oregon — 
the  hospitable  "City  of  Roses"— for  our 
52nd  Annual  National  Convention.  We  were 
thrilled  and  delighted  to  accept  the  city  of 
Portland's  invitation  to  return  again  to  this 
lovely  setting. 

"This  year  marks  the  third  time  in  Amer- 
ican Legion  history,  and  the  second  time  In 
the  past  five  years,  that  we  have  chosen 
Portland  for  our  convention.  This  Is  most 
certainly  not  a  coincidence.  We  have  always 
found  the  people  of  Portland  to  be  open  and 
friendly;  we  have  found  convention  facilities 
unequalled  anywhere;  and  we  have  found 
city  and  state  authorities  exceedingly  co- 
operative. 

"The  purpose  of  our  Nattonal  Convention, 
like  the  convention  of  any  organization,  Is  to 
provide  the  working  base  for  the  contlnua- 
Uon  of  the  good  works  of  The  American 
Legion  through  the  coming  year  In  our 
areas  of  primary  concern.  These  are  primarily 
aimed  at  serving  the  veteran  through  re- 
habilitative efforts  In  job  training,  medical 
care  and  education,  and  working  for  legisla- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government  to  promote 
those  ends.  Additionally,  the  Legion  concerns 
Itself  with  matters  of  National  Security, 
Americanism,  Child  Welfare  and  Commu- 
nity Service.  The  O.  I.  Bill,  to  which  so  many 
veterans  owe  their  coUege  or  other  train- 
ing, was  a  direct  result  of  Legion  efforts.  The 
Veterans  AdmlnlstraUon.  which  servlcee  27 
million  veterans  through  one  central  agen- 
cy, is  another  result  of  Legion  effort.  The 
thousands  of  youths  who  yearly  pass  through 
The  American  Legion's  youth  programs — 
Legion  baseball;  local,  state  and  national 
oratorical  contests  with  college  scholarships 
as  prizes;  Boys  and  Girls  State  and  Nation — 
all  positive  efforts  to  reach  the   youth   of 
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America  with  programs  promoting  good 
citizenship  and  patriotism,  are  continuing 
Legion  concerns.  Our  Child  Welfare  program 
which  has,  since  Its  Inception,  channeled 
more  than  SOO  million  dollars  In  benefits  to 
needy  chlWjen,  is  still  another  Legion  ef- 
fort to  help  youth. 

"This.  In  brief.  Is  our  business  In  Port- 
land. These  are  the  matters  our  oommlsslons 
and  committees  will  be  discussing  through 
this  five  day  period.  We  beUeve  they  are  mat- 
ters which  emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of 
life  In  America,  Just  as  the  Legion  has  al- 
ways stood  for  what  Is  right  and  positive 
about  America.  Our  programs  are  construc- 
tive for  we  believe  In  building  and  not  In 
tearing  down  this  country  of  ours. 

"We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that 
certain  groups  plan  a  jamboree  during  the 
period  The  American  Legion  will  be  In  Port- 
land. We  have  been  told  that  the  express  pur- 
pose of  these  gatherings  will  be  to  attempt 
a  confrontation  with  The  American  Legion. 
I  assure  the  people  of  Portland  that  The 
American  Legion  comes  to  your  city  again 
this  year,  and  at  your  Invitation,  with  only 
peaceful  Intentions  to  transact  the  business 
I  have  described.  We  seek  no  confrontation 
with  dissident  groups.  Predictions  of  trou- 
ble, of  possible  violence,  have  not  come  from 
the  Legion.  Ova  Portland  convention  has 
been  planned  for  several  years,  with  Port- 
land's invitation  winning  out  over  slmUar 
invitations  submitted  by  many  other  cities. 
We  look  forward  to  the  same  pleasant  condi- 
tions we  have  heretofore  enjoyed  In  Port- 
land. It  is  the  beUef  of  the  national  body 
of  The  American  Legion  that  any  ques- 
tions concerning  the  other  groups,  who 
will  allegedly  be  present  In  Portland  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Legion  convention,  for 
whatever  purpose,  should  be  addressed  to 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Portland  who  have 
cognizance  of  such  matters." 


CULVER  INTRODUCES  NUTRITION 
PROGRAM  FOR  ELDERLY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  who  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens have  been  gratified  by  the  legislative 
action  already  taken  toward  a  solution  of 
these  problems.  The  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant example  of  these  measures. 

Many  difficulties  remain,  however. 
Testimony  last  year  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Himian  Needs  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  lack  of  social  contacts  and  proper  nu- 
trition, which  often  occur  in  the  later 
years,  reduce  an  individual's  ability  to 
derive  maximum  satisfaction  from  life. 

In  1965,  under  title  IV  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  Congress  authorized  a 
number  of  projects  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive nutrition  program  in  a  social  set- 
ting. These  projects  were  successful  in 
bringing  the  participating  individuals 
out  of  their  isolation  and  in  affording 
them  the  opportunity  for  proper  nourish- 
ment, which,  because  of  a  lack  of  mobil- 
ity, skill,  knowledge,  or  desire,  they  could 
not  provide  for  themselves.  Twenty- 
seven  projects  were  carried  out  during 
a  3-year  period  and  were  concluded  about 
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a  year  ago.  They  demonstrated  not  only 
the  desirability  but  also  the  feasibility  of 
a  larger,  more  comprehensive  Federal  ef- 
fort in  this  direction. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  have  this  effect  by  providing  the 
elderly  with  low-cost,  nutritionally  soimd 
meals  served  in  strategically  located 
centers.  The  bill  envisions  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funding  on  a  matching  basis  for 
the  preparation  of  at  least  one  hot  meal 
per  day  at  a  reasonable  low  cost  to  the 
participant. 

The  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
concern  for  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
senior  citizens  through  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, but  medicine  does  little  good  to  a 
bodj'  consistently  deprived  of  proper 
nourishment.  I  believe  that  this  program 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
their  general  well-being  and  enjoyment, 
and  I  urge  its  early  passage. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
opening  sections  of  the  bill  and  the  state- 
ment of  "Findings  and  purpose" : 

HR.  19041 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  States  fcr  the 
eetabltshment.  maintenance,  operation, 
and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  programs, 
nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  Is  redesignated  as  title  Vm,  and 
sections  701  through  705  of  that  Act  are  re- 
spectively designated  as  sections  801 
through  805. 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(1)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
semicolon  and  Insertinj  a  comma  and  In- 
serting Immediately  thereafter  the  words 
"except  for  the  purposes  of  title  VII  where 
the  term  Secretary'  shall  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture." 

Sec.  3.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new- 
title  immediately  after  title  VI  thereof: 

"TITLE  Vn — NUTRITION   PROGRAM   FOR 

THE  ELDERLY 

"findimcs  and  pttrpose 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
research  and  development  grants,  title  IV, 
Older  Americans  Act,  nutrition  program  has 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  and  the 
need  for  permanent  nationwide  programs  to 
provide  the  nutritional  and  social  needs  of 
millions  of  persons  aged  sixty-flve  or  older 
who  are  unable  to  overcome  the  complex  and 
Intertwining  problems  of  Inadequate  diets. 
Many  of  these  elderly  persons  do  not  eat 
adequately  because  they  cannot  afford  to  do 
so,  while  others,  who  are  economically  better 
off.  do  not  eat  well  because  they  lack  the 
skills  to  select  and  prepare  nourishing  and 
well-balanced  meals,  have  limited  mobility 
which  may  Impair  their  capacity  to  shop 
and  cook  for  themselves,  and  have  feelings 
of  rejection  and  loneliness  which  obliterate 
the  Incentive  necessary  to  prepare  and  eat 
a  meal  alone.  These  and  other  physiological, 
psychologlc.il.  social,  and  economic  changes 
that  occur  with  aging  result  in  a  pattern  of 
living,  which  causes  malnutrition  and  fur- 
ther physical  and  mental  deterioration. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, commodity  distribution  systems  and 
old-age  income  benefits,  there  is  an  acute 
need  for  a  national  policy  aimed  at  provld-f 
ing  the  elderly  with  low  cost,  nutritionally 
sound  meals  served  in  strategically  located 
centers  such  as  community  centers,  senior 
citizen  centers,  schools,  and  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions  suited  to  such 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

use  and  through  other  means  toward  this 
purpKJse.  Besides  promoting  better  health 
among  the  older  segment  of  our  population 
through  improved  nutrition,  such  a  program, 
Implemented  through  the  use  of  a  vi^rlety 
of  community  resources,  would  be  a  means 
of  promoting  greater  opportunity  for  social 
contact  ending  the  isolation  of  old  age,  in- 
creasing participants'  knowledge  of  nutrition 
and  health  in  general,  and  promoting  posi- 
tive mental  health  and  independence 
through  the  encouragement  of  greater  physi- 
cal and  mental  activities. 
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MORE  ON  POPULATION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  great  cry  about 
the  need  for  immediate  and  far-reaching 
controls  over  the  most  private  decision 
a  couple  can  make — namely,  how  many 
children  to  have.  Some  of  us  have  cau- 
tioned against  intemperate  action,  and 
fortimately,  the  Congress  has  not  en- 
acted any  legislation  which  is  irreversible. 
Two  different  matters  have  recently  come 
to  my  attention  on  this  subject.  The  first 
of  these  is  an  article  by  the  distinguished 
Newsweek  columnist  and  Yale  University 
professor,  Henry  C.  Wallich.  Professor 
Wallich's  article  "More  on  Population" 
answers  some  of  the  quick  questions 
which  are  frequently  raised  in  this 
regard. 

The  second  item  is  a  straight  news 
article  from  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Augiist  13,  1970.  Here  the 
headline  tells  the  story:  "Census  Fore- 
cast for  Year  2000  Lowered  as  Much  as 
100  Million."  The  article,  based  on  the 
latest  Census  Bureau  findings,  indicates 
that  any  projections  are  really  a  "tenta- 
tive and  risky"  business. 

I  commend  these  two  Items  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point. 

More  on  Population 
(By  Henry  C.  WalUch) 

In  Newsweek,  June  29,  I  wrote  a  column. 
"Population  Growth,"  which  argued  that 
population  control  was  urgent  for  develop- 
ing countries  but  not  for  the  U.S.  and  that 
the  proposal  for  zero  population  growth  was 
positively  mischievous.  In  effect,  the  wrong 
problem,  in  the  wrong  country,  at  the  wrong 
time.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  deal  Individ- 
ually with  a  pile  of  about  300  letters — mostly 
critical,  to  put  it  very  mildly.  Hence,  this 
collective  rejoinder. 

My  critics,  whether  they  know  It  or  not, 
are  writing  a  distinguished  tradition.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  one  of  the 
great  classical  economists,  produced  the  first 
great  p>opulatlon  scare  book  In  1798.  Malthus 
said  that  population  tended  to  Increase  In 
geometric  progression  (1,  3,  4,  8  .  .  .)  while 
food  Increased  at  best  algebraically  (1,  3.  3, 
4  .  .  . ) .  Unacquainted  with  modern  birth- 
control  methods.  Malthus  concluded  that 
"vice  and  misery"  would  check  population 
growth  unless  people  practiced  "moral  re- 
straint "  Except  for  Marx's  prediction  of 
progressive  pauperization  of  workers  under 
capitalism,  Malthus's  was  probably  the  worst 
forecast  ever  made  by  an  economist. 

As  we  know,  food  Increased  faster  than 
population.  After  a  temporary  bulge,  while 
death  rates  came  down  ahead  of  birth  ratea, 
Western  countries  leveled  off  with  moderate 
population  growth.  Today's  underdeveloped 


countries  are  going  through  a  similar  proc- 
ess. They  are  being  urged  to  speed  It  up, 
because  cutting  the  growth  of  their  numbers 
would  greatly  raise  the  growth  of  their  in- 
come per  capita. 

credible  move 

Some  of  my  correspondents  agree  that  the 
U.S.  Is  different.  But,  they  say,  how  can  we 
give  credible  advice  to  others  without  apply- 
ing It  to  ourselves?  I  am  unable  to  follow. 
If  my  friend  la  dangerously  overweight,  I 
might  take  It  upon  myself  to  urge  him  to 
diet.  If  my  own  weight  is  normal,  must  I 
diet  too? 

But  many  of  my  correspondents  are  deeply 
worried  about  U.S.  population  growth.  Some 
worry  about  running  out  of  space,  or  If  not 
out  of  space,  then  out  of  food,  or  If  not  out 
of  food,  then  out  of  other  natural  resources, 
or  If  none  of  those,  they  Identify  population 
growth  with  pollution.  Many  of  them  refute 
one  another;  they  are  all  contradicted  by  the 
logic  of  the  case. 

Lack  of  space  clearly  Is  an  Implausible  con- 
cern for  the  U.S.  Lack  of  food  seems  a 
peculiar  fear  in  a  country  historically 
plagued  by  farm  surpluses.  Other  resources 
will  Indeed  be  exhausted  some  day,  whether 
we  Increase  our  numbers  or  not.  Substitutes 
win  have  to  be  developed  for  coal,  oil.  Iron 
and  all  the  rest.  In  the  event  that  by  then 
these  products  have  not  become  obsolete. 
This  Is  a  question  of  cost;  the  technologies 
can  be  developed.  Pollution  Is  a  very  serious 
problem.  It  exists  and  needs  to  be  tackled 
now.  But  If  we  are  told  that  pollution  is 
directly  dependent  on  population  levels,  that 
Is  not  so.  A  rich  nation  can  have  a  clean 
country  if  it  is  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

needless  worries 

Many  of  my  correspondents  use  the  arith- 
metic of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Malthus.  If  popu- 
lation grows  at  3  per  cent,  it  doubles  in  24 
years,  if  at  2,  In  36  years,  and  so  on.  A  look 
at  past  and  present  population  projections 
for  the  U.S.  shows  up  the  fallacy.  An  Impor- 
tant set  of  estimates  was  published  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee  In  1938.  The 
lowest  of  these  had  the  U.S.  population 
leveling  off  In  1955  at  about  137  million  and 
then  dropping;  the  highest  had  us  reaching 
about  174  million  by  1980.  Then  came  the 
post-World  War  II  baby  boom,  utterly  ruin- 
ing these  estimates.  By  1956,  we  had  reached 
a  net  growth  rate  of  1.81  per  cent.  Reverber- 
ations of  this  high  figure  can  be  heard  in  the 
letters  reaching  me.  Meanwhile,  the  worries 
once  more  have  been  outdistanced  by  the 
facts.  In  1968.  the  net  growth  rate  was  down 
to  1.0  per  cent. 

A  nation  that  within  a  dozen  years  volun- 
tarily reduces  Its  growth  rate  by  almost  one- 
half  obviously  can  make  very  flexible  de- 
cisions about  family  size.  If  people  should 
feel  seriously  crowded,  or  Incommoded  by 
the  high  cost  of  rearing  their  children,  they 
will  reduce  the  birth  rate  further.  There  is 
no  need  for  a  tax  on  "excess  babies,"  which, 
with  the  white  fertility  rate  far  below  the 
non-white,  would  be  predominantly  a  tax  on 
blacks.  And  when  there  are  so  many  real 
and  urgent  problems  before  the  country,  the 
I>opulatlon  Issue  is  a  false  alarm.  One  can  do 
damage  by  crying  "fire"  In  a  theater  when 
there  Is  none,  even  when  that  theater  is  very 
thinly  populated. 

Census  Forecast  por  Year  2000  Lowered  as 
Much  as  100  Million 
(By  Richard  Harwood) 

The  Census  Bureau  announced  yesterday 
a  major  downward  revision  In  Its  population 
projections  for  the   next  30  years. 

It  Is  possible,  the  bureau  said,  that  there 
win  be  nearly  100  million  fewer  Americans 
in  the  year  2000  than  had  been  forecast 
In  one  maximum  projection  made  just  three 
years  ago. 

The  revised  projections  are  based  on  the 
dramatic  decline  In  birth  rates  experienced 
in  the  United  States  in  the  1960s.  The  birth 
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rate  in  1968,  for  example,  was  the  lowest  in 
American  history. 

The  bureau's  new  projections  foresee  a 
population  of  between  266  million  and  320 
million  by  the  year  2000,  compared  with 
about  205  million  now.  The  1967  projections 
ranged  from  283  million  to  361  million.  The 
median  decline  In  the  projections  amounts 
to  29  million  since  1967. 

All  of  these  projections  are  based  on  cer- 
tain assumptions  about  births,  deaths  and 
immigraUon  In  the  years  ahead.  They  may 
prove  to  be  grossly  inaccurate  because  It  Is 
Impossible  to  predict  future  attitudes  toward 
family  size  and  its  effect  on  the  environment 
or  to  predict  effects  of  possible  abortion  law 
changes. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  last  decade, 
birth  rates  were  relatively  high.  If  they  had 
continued  at  that  level— 3.35  children  for 
each  woman  during  her  child-bearing  years — 
the  population  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  2000  would  have  been  361  million.  But 
they  did  not  continue  and,  In  fact,  fell  off 
sharply  after  1963. 

The  new  projections  are  based  on  four 
possible  birth  rates  and  continued  net  Im- 
migration in  the  years  ahead.  The  highest 
projection — called  Series  B — assumes  that  the 
birth  rate  over  the  next  50  years  will  match 
the  birth  rate  of  the  early  1950s — 3.1  children 
per  woman. 

If  the  Series  B  assumptions  are  realized, 
the  population  in  2000  will,  be  321  million. 
The  Series  C  projection  is  based  on  the  fer- 
tility rate  experienced  In  the  1940s — 2.78 
children  per  woman.  This  would  produce  a 
population  of  301  million  thirty  years  from 
now. 

Series  D  Is  based  on  the  fertility  rate  of 
the  late  1920s  which  Is  approximately  the 
current  rate — 2.45  children  per  woman.  It 
would  produce  a  population  of  281  million 
In  2000. 

Series  E  Is  based  on  a  rate  of  2.11,  which 
Is  the  rate  necessary  to  produce  just  enough 
babies  to  replace  the  people  who  die.  If  that 
rate  prevails  for  the  next  30  years,  the  pop- 
ulation m  2000  will  be  266  million.  The 
growth  would  come  about  because  of  the 
Inrceased  number  of  women  of  child-bearing 
age  and  because  of  continued  immigration. 
The  Census  Bureau  makes  one  more  pro- 
jection— a  hypothetical  Series  X.  It  assumes 
a  fertility  rate  of  2.11  with  no  net  immigra- 
tion after  1969.  Under  those  conditions,  said 
the  bureau,  the  U.S.  population  would  level 
off  at  276  million  in  the  year  2037. 

The  tentative  and  risky  nature  of  popu- 
lation projections  is  recognized  by  the  bu- 
reau and  is  Illustrated  by  the  errors  made  in 
1967. 

Similar  miscalculations  may  be  involved 
In  the  current  projections.  The  highest  pro- 
jection— Series  B — is  in  line  with  what 
young  married  women  are  currently  saying 
about  family  size. 

But  those  expectations  could  changeT^e 
biu-eau  said,  "in  view  of  the  current  concern 
with  population  gjrowth  and  its  effect  on  the 


environment,  along  with  possible  changes  In 
the  laws  on  abortion."  It  is  even  possible, 
said  the  bureau,  that  the  fertility  rate  could 
drop  below  the  level  needed  for  population 
replacement — 2.11  children  per  woman. 

If  that  kind  of  stability  is  reached,  the 
nature  of  the  American  population  In  2037 
would  be  far  different  from  what  it  is  today. 
The  median  age  would  rise  from  27.7  to  37.3 
Only  20  per  cent  of  the  people  would  be  un- 
der the  age  of  15,  compared  with  29  per  cent 
today.  The  percentage  of  people  over  65 
would  be  16  per  cent,  compared  with  10  per 
cent  now. 


CULVER     CITES     AIR     POLLUTION 
DAMAGE  TO  FARM  PRODUCTION 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  much  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  damage  which  modem  society  in- 
flicts upon  our  environment,  but  not 
enough  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
damage  suffered  by  the  farmers  from  air 
pollution.  We  hear  how  our  lakes  and 
streams  are  becoming  choked  with  poorly 
treated  sewage  and  industrial  wastes.  We 
hear  how  the  air  of  our  cities  is  being 
poisoned  by  the  exhaust  fumes  from  au- 
tomobiles and  industrial  smokestacks. 
And  we  hear  how  our  landscape  is  being 
clogged  with  rusting  automobile  car- 
casses and  other  solid  wastes. 

This  realization  is  long  overdue.  In 
the  flood  of  concern  for  the  polluted  air 
and  water  afflicting  our  cities,  however, 
sight  is  too  often  lost  of  the  great  dam- 
age done  to  the  farmer  and  the  produc- 
tion of  our  national  food  supply  by  these 
pollutants.  Of  course,  rural  residents 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  problems 
caused  by  dust  originating  from  many 
different  sources.  It  is  the  danger  posed 
by  certain  chemicals  on  which  more  at- 
tention should  be  focused.  According  to 
the  best  available  estimates  air  pollut- 
ants alone  cause  $500  million  in  crop 
and  livestock  damage  annually. 

Sulfur  dioxide  from  fuels  used  in 
homes  and  factories  can  slow  down  and 
stunt  the  growth  of  alfalfa,  cereal  grains, 
sweet  com,  and  a  number  of  other  crops. 

Airborne  fluorides  have  become  a  seri- 
ous toxicant  to  vegetation  and  animals 
over  the  last  few  decades  in  areas  near 
certain  industries,  including  aluminum, 
steel,  and  some  nonferous  metal  plants 


smd  phosphate  fertilizer  manufacturers. 
Fluorides  act  as  cumulative  poisons  to 
plants.  For  example,  0.005  partt,  per  mil- 
lion of  hydrogen  fluoride  in  the  atmos- 
phere will  be  concentrated  to  178  p.p.m. 
dry  weight  of  com  foliage  in  only  150 
hours.  Large  timounts  of  fluorides  in 
plants  can  cause  chronic  fluorosis  in 
cattle  and  other  livestock.  Although  small 
amounts  of  fluorides  can  be  safely  in- 
gested by  livestock  if  they  are  in  good 
health,  amounts  in  excess  of  1  or  2  miUi- 
grams  per  kilogram  can  cause  excessive 
wearing  of  the  teeth,  pitting  of  the  en- 
amel, and  exposure  of  the  dentine.  Severe 
cases  can  result  in  bone  damage. 

A  nimiber  of  dangerous  pollutants  are 
produced  through  the  reaction  of  sun- 
light on  the  exhaust  gases  of  motor  vehi- 
cles. Ozone  is  one  of  these  and  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  can  be  a  threat  to  field 
and  forage  crops.  A  concentration  of  0.25 
p.p.m.  for  2  hours  will  bum  back  the  tips 
of  onions  and  will  kill  20  percent  of  the 
foliage.  It  has  been  responsible  for  the 
kill  of  the  ponderosa  pine  in  the  San 
Bernardino  National  Forest  80  miles  east 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Peroxyacetyl  nitrate — PAN — another 
chemical  created  by  the  reaction  of 
sunlicht  on  exhaust  gases,  can  be  dan- 
gerous to  many  field  crops  including 
alfalfa  and  a  long  list  of  leafy  vegetables. 
Some  gases,  such  as  nitrogen  dioxide, 
may  slow  plant  growth  without  causing 
visible  injury. 

Also  originating  from  the  exhaust 
fumes  of  automobiles  and  from  the  tetra- 
ethyl  lead  added  to  gasoline  are  lead 
compounds.  These  have  often  been 
found  concentrated  in  large  quantities, 
especially  in  grasses  along  highways.  Al- 
though there  is  little  evidence  of  lead 
poisoning  to  livestock  up  to  the  present 
time,  numerous  authorities  believe  that 
the  situation  is  becoming  critical. 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  the  East 
damage  from  sulfur  dioxide,  ozone,  and 
PAN  is  presently  limited  to  the  areas 
Immediately  surrounding  urban  areas. 
Farmers  all  across  the  country,  however, 
should  be  aware  of  the  potential  danger 
to  their  own  crops  if  this  pollution 
spreads.  Although  agriculture  adds  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  contaminants  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  although  farmers 
generally  live  far  enough  away  from 
cities  not  to  be  overly  burdened  by  op- 
pressive air  conditions,  all  should  realize 
the  large  stake  they  have  in  reducing  the 
poisons  we  are  sending  into  the  air  every 
day. 


SElSiATE— Wednesday,  August  26,  1970 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  August  25,  1970) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  George  McGovern,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

The  Reverend  Lester  Cotto-Thoraer, 
pastor,  Orlando  United  Methodist  Cir- 
cuit, Orlando,  W.  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  God,  direct  and  bless  those 
of  our  generation  who  speak  where  many 
listen,  and  write  what  many  read.  Shape 
our  desires  and  our  deeds  In  accordance 
with  Your  purpose  for  the  world,  that, 


seeking  first  Your  kingdom  and  right- 
eousness, we  may  set  forth  the  true  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  Guide  the  rulers  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  world  with  Your  wis- 
dom, and  restrain  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  bloodshed  may  be  averted 
and  peace  be  preserved. 

Look,  O  Lord,  upon  Your  family  of  na- 
tions and  men,  to  whom  You  have  given 
power  in  trust  for  our  mutual  health  and 
comfort.  Save  us,  O  Lord,  and  help  us, 
lest  we  abuse  Your  gifts  and  make  them 
our  misery  and  ruin.  Heal  our  divisions. 


cast  out  our  fears,  and  renew  our  faith 
in  Your  unchanging  purpose  of  good  will, 
and  peace  on  earth. 
In  Thy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  REVEREND  LESTER 
COTTO-THORNER 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  imderstanding  of 
the  leadership  in  permitting  me  this 
privilege  to  speak  at  this  moment. 

The  Senate  prayer  this  morning  was 
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given  by  a  young  man,  the  Reverend 
Lester  Cotto-Thomer  of  West  Virginia. 
He  is  21  years  of  age.  I  believe,  from  a 
search  of  the  records,  that  he  Is  the 
youngest  minister  to  offer  in  the  Senate 
the  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  a  daily 
session. 

He  is  a  student  at  the  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College,  and  while  at  this  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  he  is  serv- 
ing seven  small  churches,  of  the  United 
Methodist  faith,  in  the  central  section 
of  our  State. 

One  of  the  churches  is  at  Clover  Fork. 
Out  of  its  small  membership  of  eight, 
the  youngest  member  is  92  and  the  oldest 
member  is  97. 

I  felt  that  it  was  unique  that  we  have 
such  a  young  man  here  today.  I  know 
that  he  has  been  delighted  with  the  op- 
portunity to  join  the  Senate  in  the  serv- 
ice of  a  beginning  of  this  body's  deliber- 
ations with  the  presentation  of  the  morn- 
ing prayer. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  in  Reverend 
Cotto-Thomer's  appearance. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  from  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (Mr. 
Russell). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PHZSIDENT  FftO  TEMPORE. 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  26,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 

I  appoint  Hon.  George  McGovern,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 25,  1970,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
*For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  SENATES  SCHEDULE— 
A  PLEA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
simply  a  plea.  All  Senators  understand 
that  we  will  be  here  every  morning  at 

9  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  morning  at 

10  o'clock.  I  express  the  hope  that  some 
Senators  may  find  it  possible  to  restrain 
the  extension  of  their  rhetoric,  and  that 
perhaps  we  may  yield  back  some  of  the 
time  allotted  for  debate,  because,  as- 
suredly, if  some  of  the  time  is  not  yielded 
back,  we  will  not  finish  the  bill  before 
Labor  Day.  In  that  case  I  would  not 
blame  the  general  public  for  blaming  us 
and  saying  that  we  have  wasted  the  time 
of  the  country;  that  we  have  needlessly 
palavered  where  we  might  have  pro- 
duced. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  some  mutual 
understanding  will  arise  in  this  Chamber 
to  permit  some  degree  of  limitation  of 
debate,  so  that  we  may  be  less  concerned 
about  what  the  pec^le  read  about  us  and 
more  concerned  about  what  the  people 
think  about  us. 

If  some  sort  of  spirit  can  be  engendered 
in  this  Chamber,  we  may  finish  the  pend- 
ing bill  before  Labor  Day,  and  we  may 
even  be  able  to  go  home  before  Christ- 
mas. But  if  we  continue  to  think  only  in 
terms  of  the  beauty  of  the  written  word 
as  it  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  turkey  which  will  be  en- 
visioned by  the  public  will  not  be  the 
turkey  of  Thanksgiving  but  the  turkey 
which  this  body  will  then  come  to  suggest 
itself  to  be,  as  symbolic  of  what  we  have 
accomplished. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
Presidoit  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McGotkrn) 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircrsrft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson).  Time  for  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  is  3  hours,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment. 

»  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  instead  of 
in  recess  at  the  close  of  business  today 
until  9  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day,  this  order  was  modi- 
fled  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn 
until  8:30  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  peripheral  Issues  in  the  debate  which 
will  take  place  this  morning  on  herbi- 
cides is  the  use  to  which  chemicals  con- 
taining 2,4,5-T  may  now  be  put  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  weU  recognized  that  domestic 
agencies  of  the  Government  have  acted 
to  restrict  some  domestic  uses  of  such 
chemicals.  It  is  less  well  known,  however, 
that  many  domestic  uses  are  still  per- 
mitted. 

Accordingly,  a  brief  siunmary  of  the 
present  situation  might  be  useful. 

On  14  April,  1970,  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture.  Interior,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  pursuant  to  the  In- 
teragency Agreement  for  Protection  of 
the  Public  Health  and  the  Quality  of  the 
Environment  in  Relation  to  Pesticides, 
issued  a  statement  on  chemicals  contain- 
ing 2,4,5-T,  pointing  out  the  dangers  in- 
volved and  the  steps  needed  to  meet  those 
dangers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  statement  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  brief 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Following  the  Issu- 
ance of  this  statement,  the  Department 
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„»  A.,.^<...u.iro  niihlichoH  i'oin  rpinilations  uses  on  all  food  crops  (apples,  blueberries,  be  taken  will  be  designed  to  provide  maxl- 

Of  AgrWUlture  puWJShed  t)^reg^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  and  sugarcane) .  mum  protection  to  women  In  the  childbearlng 

designed  to  unpiemeni  ii.  xn«>e  *cre  ua  ,^^^  suspension  actions  were  based  on  the  years  by  eliminating  formulation  of  2,4.S-T 

follows:  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu-  from    household,    aquatic    and    recreational 

First.    Pesticide    regulation    No.    11. —  cation,  and  welfare  that  contamination  re-  area  uses.  Its  use  on  food  crops  will  be  can- 

This    regulation   suspended   the    use    of  suiting  from  uses  around  the  home  and  In  celled,  and  use  on  range  and  pasttireland 

liquid  formulationa  of  2.4.5-T  on  lakes,  water  areas  could  constitute  a  hazard  to  liu-  wlU  be  controlled.  Maximum  surveillance  of 

DondS    ditch  banks,  around  homes  and  man  health.  water  supplies  and  marlceted  foods  wlU  be 

«n   fnArt   orons    It   nrohibltfid  manufac-  New   information   reported  to   DHEW   on  maintained  as  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness 

l^J^  tZ^^rrTX^a    irst^yit^  shln-  Monday.  AprU  13,  1970  indicates  that  2.4.5-T,  of  these  controls.  These  measures  will  be  an- 

turers    ^™™  ^^*^f^.  "T^V*  ,I~    rf"^_  as  well  as  its  contaminant  dloxlns.  may  pro-  nounced   more   specifically   In   the    Federal 

ments    of    2,4,5-T    mtenaea    lor    inese  ^^^^  abnormal  development  in  unborn  ani-  Register  in  a  very  few  davs. 

specific  uses  and  required  manufactur-  ^^g    Nearly  pure  2,4,5-T  was  reported  to         vnille  the  restriction  to  be  imposed  upon 

ers'  labels  to  be  changed  so  as  not  to  list  cause  birth  defects  when  injected  at  high  the  use  of  this  herbicide  may  cause  some 

any  of  the  uses  cited  as  recommended  doses  into  experimental  pregnant  mice  but  economic  hardship,  we  must  all  cooperate  to 

targets  for  the  chemicals'  application.  not  in  rats.  No  data  on  humans  are  avail-  protect  human  health  from  potential  hazards 

Second   Pesticide  regulation  No.  13. —  able.  of  2,4,5-T,  other  pesticides  and  the  dloxlns. 

TK«a  Mxni'iofinn  encTvpnrioH  iiKP  nf  ffranu.  These  actions  do  not  eliminate  registered          The    chemical    industry    should    be    com- 

Thls  regulation  suspended  l^ot  ^ranu-  ^^  ^^  2.4,5-T  for  control  of  weeds  and  brush  mended  for  its  prompt  and  wllUng  coopera- 

lar     formulations     01     ^'*<^'J-      a™una  ^^  range,  pasture,  forest,  rights  of  way  and  tion  with  the  National  Institute  of  Envlron- 

homes,   recreation   areas,   and  on  crops  other  nonagricultural  land.  Users  are  cau-  mental   Health   Sciences   m  the  studies   to 

grown  for  human  consumption.  tloned  that  2,4.6-T  should  not  be  used  near  clarify  questions  raised  by  the  initial  studies 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Department  of  homes  or  recreation  areas.  Registered  uses  of  this  herbicide  and  for  working  closely  with 

the  Interior  announced  that  chemicsds  wUl  be  reviewed  to  make  certain  that  they  the  FDA  in  the  other  studies  still  underway, 

containing  2  4  5-T  would  not  be  used  on  include  adequate  precautions  against  graz-  we  look  to  the  full  support  of  industry,  agri- 

or.«  lonHc  iiArt'pr  it*  arfmlnlstrative  con-  ^^8  treated  areas  long  enough  after  treat-  culture  and  the  home  gardner  in  insuring  the 

any  lands  ""^er  its  admimstrauve  con  ^^^^   ^^  2.4.5.T  so  that  no  contaminated  safe  use  of  2.4.5-T  and  other  pesticides  which 

trol,  sucn  as  nauonai  pant  iimui.    xiic  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  results  from  animals  grazing  contribute  in  important  ways  to  the  welfare 

Department  of  Agriculture,  however,  is  ^^^  treated  areas.  of  the  Nation. 

continuing  to  use  chemicals  containing  whUe  residues  of  2.4.5-T  in  meat  and  milk                 ^^                    ^ 

2,4,5-T  on  some  lands  under  its  admin-  are  very  rare,  such  residues  are  Ulegal  and         Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Will  the 

istration  such  as  national  forest  lands,  render   contaminated   products   subject   to  Senator  yield? 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  seizure.  There  is  no  tolerance  for  2,4.5-T  on         Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

thP  ftrwu?  in  which  the  use  of  chemicals  n^eat,  nulk  or  any  other  feed  or  food.                  Mr.  NELSON.  Did  I  understand  the 

^ntiSr2  I5-T  iT^df  is  not  pSmit-  ^SDA  will  issue  guidelines  for  msp«sal  of  genator  to  say  that  2.4.5-T  may  not  be 

contaming  2,4,5  T  Is  and  is  not  permit  household  products  containing  2,4,6-T.  ^^  ^^  Department  of  Interior  land  but 

.     "           ...  w  « ..  c  a<  ..«                 uanrm.  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  tluit  it  Is  permitted  to  bc  used  in  the  na- 

^*tm  i3 ,  SL-                                     ^SST  secretary   Plnchs   Commission   on   Pestl-  tional  forests? 

8UU  oe  usea.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  reported  its  findings  in  Novem-          |^    McINTYRE.  That  is  correct. 

U.S.  national  forests lo'  ^^^  ^^^  December   1969,  expressed  concern          w_    fTvrcicita    rtapi  tho  «?pnatr»r  havp 

State,  county  and  private  forests.          180  ^search   conducted   at   Bionetics   Re-  .„^L„S^?»«fl^«oL«  f^^hoVil 

Forest  industry  (paper,  lumber)  -          216  "^^^  Laboratories,  under  the  Direction  of  ^  knowledge  of  the  reason  for  the  per- 

Nonfarm     grazing. 317  ^.^^  National  Cancer  Institute,  indicated  that  mission  of  the  use  on  lands  under  the 

Pasture  grassland w"  2,4,6-T  had  produced  a  number  of  birth  de-  control  of  one  department  but  not  under 

Rights  of  way  (unknown) f^cts    when    fed    or    Injected    into    certain  the  control   of  the    other   department? 

,  --_  strains  of  mice  and  rats.  Because  the  test          Mr.  McINTYRE.  No.  I  jUSt  SUSpect  the 

Total  .— +  *•  i*"'  joaterlal   contained   substantial   concentra-  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 

.      .  «„  „h,.h  9AR  T  mav  not  be  "°°*  °'  Chemical  impurities  (dloxlns)    the  partment  of  Interior  differ  on  the  need 
Areas  on  Which  2,4.6-T  may  not  be  ^  »^'^°T*""^  ^^^LT^^r  TtT^  '<"■  «  Prohibition  of  the  chemical  insofar 
nsea.  with  certainty  either  to  2.4,5-T  or  to  the  im-                    ^           j        ^w   •             ^     , 
Department  of   Interior 634  p^u.jties  known  to  be  present.  Representa-  ^  l&nds   under  their  control  are  con- 
Food  crop  land 385  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  chemical  Industry  pointed  to  evl-  cemed. 

Pasttire/crop    land iO«  dence  of  extreme  potency  of  the  impurities          Mr.  NELSON.  Would  it  not  indicate 

Urban  areas  (roads,  etc.) 1^  j^g  ^oxlc  agents,  demonstrated  that  2,4>-T  to  the  Senator  that  apparently  in  the 

FannsteadB  — «  now  being  marketed  is  of  a  greater  purity  D^artment    of    Interior    the    environ- 

,  217  than  that  which  had  been  tested  in  the  mentallsts.  the  ecologlsts.  and  the  sd- 

^*^    --       •  ^'°''»"*1  *''Pt!?''°i^Jfv'in'^M^*i!l^^^^  entists  decided  it  is  too  dangerous  a 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  this  in-  ^"  ^^^^fj^^  undertaken  to  clarify  the  chemical  for  them  to  pennit  it  to  be  used 

formation  will   be   useful   to   Members  «*  Responding  to  this  suggestion  and  utuiz-  on  Interior  Department  land, 

concerned    about    our    use    abroad    01  ^^  nSterlals  supplied  by  one  of  the  major         The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

chemlcals  controlled  at  home.  According  producers  of  2.4.5-T  scientists  at  the  Na-  pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 

to  information  furnished  me  by  the  De-  tlonal   institute   of  Environmental   Health  piped. 

fense  Department,  the  series  of  restric-  sciences  prompUy  inltuted  studies  to  deter-         j^     McINTYRE.    Will    the    Senator 

tions  to  which  I  have  referred  have  af-  mine  whether  2.4.5-'r  iteeif   its  topuritiK.  j         Mississippi  yield  to  me  for  5  addi- 

fected  only  10  percent  of  the  domestic  or^a  combmauon  o^^^A^J-a^^m^^^     ^^^^^  ^,^^^, 

2.4,5-T  market.  whether  the  2,4>-T  now  being  marketed         Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 

Exhibit  1  produces  birth  abnormalities  in  mice  and  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

2,4.5-T  rats.  The  experiments  were  completed  last          The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

A  statement  prepared  in  accord  with  the  week  and  the  statistical  analyses  performed      pore.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

Interagency  Agreement  for  Protection  of  the  over  the  weekend.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday      jg  recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Public  Health  and  the  Quality  of  the  En-  of  this  week  the  analyses  of  the  <!«<»  were                 i-jELSON   My  question  is:  Would 

vlronment  in  Relation  to  Pesticides.  Depart-  presented  to  the  regulatory  agencies  of  the          ^-  '^fT^'V-^^J^'^-tor  UiaJ 

ment  of  Agriculture.  Department  of  Interior.  Federal  Government  and  to  the  members  of     "  ^°^P?!"„-*°- Jf® 

Department  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Wei-  the  Cabinet.  Department    of    Interior— which    tradl- 

j„e  The  dloxin  impurities  and  the  2.4.5-T  as     tlonally  has  been  more  concerned  about 

Secretaries  Hardin.  Finch  and  Hlckel  today  it  is  now  manufactured,  separately  produced     the  environment  than  the  Department  of 

announced  the  suspension  by  the  Depart-  birth  abnormalities  in  the  experimental  mice.      Agriculture  has  a  more  sound  position 

ment  of  Agriculture  of  almost  all  registered  Because  absolutely  pure  2,4.5-T  was  not  avail-      QisJi  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

uses  of  liquid  formulations  of  the  weed  kUl-  able  for  testing,  it  is  possible  only  to  Uifer                  McINTYRE  Some  might  oerhaDS 

er.  2.4.5-T  for  use  around  the  home  and  reg-  from  certain  of  the  observations  that  the          «"•                      ivnartment  of  Itoterior 

istered  uses  on  lakes,  ponds,  and  ditch  banks,  pure  2.4.5-T  probably  would  be  found  to  be     Claiin  that  the  Department  01   i^^nOT 

Thwe  actions  are  taken  pursuant  to  the  teratogenic  If  it  were  tested.  But.  since  pure     IS  a  Uttle  more  concerned  with  the  en- 

Interagency  Agreement  for  Protection  of  the  2.4.5-T  is  not  marketed  and  could  not  be     vironment.  I.  myself,  have  no  evidence 

Public  Health  and  the  Quality  of  the  En-  produced  In  commercial   quantities,  this  U     on  which  to  base  such  a  statement, 

vlronment  in  Relation  to  Pesticides  among  not  a  pracUcal  issue  for  consideration.                    Q^g   qj   y^g    problems   In   connection 

the  three  Departments.  Believing  that  prudence  must  dlcute  ac-     ^^  y^g  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 

They   also   announced   that   the  Depart-  tion  in  these  circumstances   the  reguatory                           Wisconsin  and   the   Senator 

ment  of  Agriculture  Intends  to  cancel  regis-  agencies  of  the  Federal  government  wlU  Im-                                                                        differ- 

tered    usee   of   non-llquld    formulations    of  mediately  move  to  minimize  human  exposure     P*^  "^.''  ^^'^'^^Jf^^^.f.  ff  fH^o  v^w 

84 6-T^und  the  home  and  the  registered  to  2.4.5-T  and  its  unpurities.  The  measuree  to     ing  opmions  on  the  eflfects  of  these  herbi- 
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cides.  to  the  extent  that  reasonable  peo- 
ple can  differ  on  their  future  and  present 
danger.  That  is  why  we  find  some  experts 
expressing  grave  concern  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  mangrove  forests,  while 
otliers  are  saying  that  secondary  forests 
should,  in  the  natural  course  of  events. 
be  reestablished  in  10  to  20  years.  There 
are  differing  opinions  on  the  effects  of 
these  chemicals. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  advise  me  which  report  he  is  re- 
ferring to?  The  Tscliirley  report  said  it 
would  be  20  years.  Then  the  Pfeiffer  re- 
port, which  came  after  the  Tschirley  re- 
port, disagreed  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  take  longer  because  it  felt  Dr. 
Tschirley  had  not  taken  into  considera- 
Uon  the  fact  that  the  ground  was  hard- 
ened and  was  not  reseeding  naturally. 

Does  the  Senator  liave  a  report  con- 
tradicting that,  the  one  saying  it  would 
take  20  years  and  the  Pfeiffer  report, 
following  the  Tschirley  report,  saying  it 
would  take  more  than  20  years  for  re- 
forestation to  occur? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  No;  I  think  that  is 
probably  correct. 

I  am  just  trying  to  point  out  that  the 
Tschirley  report  and  the  Pfeiffer  report 
differ  over  the  effects  and  the  potential 
danger  of  tliese  herbicides,  that  the  scien- 
tists, biologists,  and  botanists  of  this 
coimtry  do  not  all  foresee  the  same  hor- 
rible consequences  of  which  the  Senator 
has  spoken. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  what  way  do  the 
Tschirley  report  and  the  Pfeiffer  report 
differ,  except  that  the  Pfeiffer  report, 
which  was  made  subsequent  to  the 
Tschirley  report,  says  it  is  worse  than 
Tschirley  says  it  is?  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  dispute.  The  dispute  is  over  how 
many  years  it  will  take  a  mangrove  for- 
est to  recover.  One  of  the  reports  says  20 
years.  Another  one  says  it  will  take  long- 
er than  that.  That  is  not  a  dispute  about 
the  devastation  that  occurs;  it  is  just  a 
dispute  about  how  long  It  will  take  before 
there  will  be  a  recovery  from  the  serious 
intnision  into  the  environment,  in  this 
case  the  mangrove  forest. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  read  the  Tschirley 
report,  and  it  has  far  from  the  alarming 
tenor  that  would  lead  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  bring  in  an  amendment  wh'ch 
says  that  the  US.  Army  should  suddenly 
be  barred  from  using  herbicides  in  Viet- 
nam. Tschirley  says  that  he  was  there 
only  30  days  and  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  go  into  territory  held  by  the  enemy, 
but  that  as  far  as  he  could  determine  our 
defoliation  program  will  not  produce 
permanently  damaging  effects. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
Under  whose  auspices  did  Dr.  Pfeiffer  go 
to  Vietnam? 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

He  went  there  imder  his  auspices.  He 
is  a  physiologist  at  the  University  of 
Montana,  a  man  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction in  his  field. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  Dr.  Pfeiffer? 


Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  Dr.  Pfeiffer 
was  the  one  who  said  that  in  a  journey 
somewhere  across  Vietnam  he  did  not 
see  a  hving  plant,  but  that  had  the  vege- 
tation in  question  not  been  destroyed 
he  would  probably  not  have  returned 
alive. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
addressing  himself  to  this  question:  The 
military,  as  the  Senator  knows,  takes  the 
view  that  we  need  to  spray  these  de- 
foliants for  perimeter  defense,  that  we 
need  to  spray  them  along  the  waterways 
to  destroy  enemy  cover  and  on  crops  to 
deny  them  food.  It  also  takes  the  view 
that  we  need  to  spray  them  along  the 
trails  to  expose  their  view  from  the  air. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  military  policy, 
we  have  sprayed  about  100  million 
pounds  of  agents  orange,  blue,  and  white 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  here. 
That  is  6  pounds  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  South  Vietnam.  One  of  these 
agents  contains  arsenic — 54  percent.  The 
agent  2.4.5-T  and  the  agent  2,4-D  have 
both  been  demonstrated  to  be  terato- 
genic— which  means  that  they  deform 
the  fetus  as  demonstrated  in  several 
animal  tests.  We  have  now  sprayed  ap- 
proximately 6  million  acres,  an  area  al- 
most the  size  of  Massachusetts. 

Does  not  the  Senator  have  any  real 
concern  about  this?  Is  he  not  worried 
about  the  long-term  ecological  implica- 
tions? Is  he  not  concerned  about  the 
frightening  parallel,  thalidomide?  Tha- 
lidomide was  discovered  to  be  teratogenic 
too.  That  that  drug  went  into  the  mar- 
ketplace and  was  prescribed  to  women 
all  over  the  world?  It  did  not  hurt  the 
user,  but  suddenly  we  began  to  see  in 
Germany.  France,  South  America,  Spain, 
babies  being  bom  with  no  arms  and  legs, 
because  they  had  received  a  teratogenic 
substance  just  as  2,4,5-T  is  and  just  as 
2,4-D  is. 

Does  it  not  concern  the  Senator  that 
we.  as  the  only  nation  in  the  world,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  have  now 
sprayed  100  million  pounds  of  these  her- 
bicides over  the  South  Vietnam  coimtry- 
side  as  a  matter  of  military  tactics? 

We  now  know  that  these  herbicides 
have  a  fetal  deforming  effect.  That  has 
been  proved.  We  know  it  kills  the  man- 
grove forests.  We  know  two  sprasings  of 
it  will  kill  50  percent  of  the  hardwoods. 
One  spraying  will  kill  10  percent.  Yet  we 
are  continuing  the  program. 

Does  rjot  the  Senator  have  some  worry 
about  what  kind  of  environment  we  are 
going  to  leave  the  Vietnamese  when  we 
get  out  of  there?  Does  he  know  what  the 
implications  are?  Does  he  have  enough 
scientific  information  to  assure  us  that 
we  are  not  sewing  the  seeds  of  ecological 
disaster?  No  he  does  not.  Nobody  knows. 
But  all  thoughtful  scientists  are  con- 
cerned if  not  alarmed. 

All  the  scientists  are  worried  about  it — 
all  but  the  military  at  least  in  their  pub- 
lic posture.  However,  they  are  worried 
about  it,  too,  if  we  look  at  some  of  their 
classified  documents,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  answer  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  let  me  say  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Ham{>shire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  like  every  other 
Senator,  is  concerned  about  the  ecologi- 
cal effects  of  herbicides. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  this 
morning  is  that  these  herbicides  are  used 
for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the 
American  fighting  man,  and  that  this 
immediate  benefit  has  to  be  weighed 
against  the  possible  ecological  conse- 
quences. It  is  not  a  clear-cut  case. 

We  have  no  figures  or  statistics  to  give 
the  Senator,  to  tell  him  how  many  Amer- 
ican lives  have  been  saved  by  the  use  of 
defoliants  in  Vietnam,  but  we  do  know 
that  they  have  been  effective  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
question  is  that  pure  and  that  simple, 
and  the  only  test  of  the  conduct  of  the 
American  military  is  the  safety  of  Amer- 
ican boys,  why  do  we  not  drop  the  nu- 
clear bomb?  That  would  finish  it  in  a 
hurry. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  that  the  ef- 
fects of  a  nuclear  bomb  are  far  more 
clear-cut  than  the  effects  of  herbicides. 
But  in  response  to  the  Senator's  earlier 
question,  I  have  the  same  fears  as  he  does 
about  the  ecological  future  of  America 
and  the  world. 

I  question,  however,  whether  the  De- 
fense Department  has  shown  less  con- 
cern about  that  future  than  other  agen- 
cies. No  one  was  concerned  until  the 
thalidomide  tragedy  and  Rachel  Car- 
son's publication  of  "The  Silent  Spring." 
The  Department  of  Interior  and  all  the 
rest  were  just  as  dumb  about  it;  is  that 
not  right? 

Mr.  NELSON.  "Stupid"  is  a  better 
word. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  All  right.  But  we 
should  not  regard  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  the  big  ogre. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  now  we  know;  so 
why  do  we  not  stop  it? 

I  should  like  the  Senator  to  £iddress 
himself  to  this  point :  On  the  floor  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  last 
fall  80  nations  of  the  world  voted  to  de- 
clare that  the  defoliants,  the  antiplant 
chemicals,  the  herbicides  were,  in  their 
judgment,  to  be  proscribed  from  use 
imder  the  Geneva  protocol.  Three  na- 
tions voted  no:  The  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Portugal.  We  now  sit  here  as 
the  only  nation  in  the  world  advocat- 
ing  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Advocating  the  use  of  herbicides  as  a 
new  instnmientality  of  warfare.  The 
only  nation.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
that  leaves  us  in  an  indefensible 
position? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thought  Australia 
and  Portugsd  voted  with  us.  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  they  did.  I  said  that. 
Isald80to3^ 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor said  "all  the  nations  of  the  world." 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  read  the  statement  of 
the  Australians,  and  it  made  no  sense 
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whatever  on  the  merits.  I  could  not  find 
that  Portugal  made  any  statement  at  all. 
Ours  was  a  weak  position  on  technical 
grounds  that  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
make  legal  intei-pretations  of  treaties. 

But  I  ask  the  Senator,  is  this  not  an 
impossible  position  to  defend?  Here  we 
are,  ti->ing  to  reach  peace  in  the  world; 
we  are  trying  to  stop  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons;  we  are  ti"ying  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  on  stopping  the  arms 
race;  what  does  the  Senator  think  about 
the  position  of  the  United  States  being 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  advo- 
cates establishing  the  legality  of  ecologi- 
cal warfare? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  get  into  the  argument  that 
is  forthcoming  in  the  US.  Senate  about 
the  Geneva  protocol  and  our  position 
with  regard  to  the  riot  control  agents 
and  herbicides.  But.  is  it  not  true  that 
we  have  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  these  were  outside  the  protocol? 

Mr.  NEHjSON.  We  have  not  acted  on 
the  protocol  yet.  The  President  took  that 
position:  I  have  not.  We  have  not  voted 
on  it  yet. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
involved  in  a  very  tragic  war  over  In  Viet- 
nam, doing  our  best,  I  think,  to  extricate 
ourselves.  And  herbicides  have  been  help- 
ing us  to  do  just  that. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  they  have 
made  some  mistakes  in  their  use  of  her- 
bicides: that  they  used  them  in  indis- 
criminate fashion  at  times  imtil  rather 
recently. 

We  are  talking  now,  however,  about  an 
amendment  the  Senator  is  offering  that 
would  prevent  herbicides  from  being  used 
on  the  moderate  scale  they  are  being 
used  today. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Moderate  scale? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Moderate  scale  as 
compared  to  the  years  1967-69,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  saving  American  lives. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  suppose  he 
were  riding  in  a  2 '2-ton  truck,  down  a 
dirt  road  in  South  Vietnam. 

Would  the  Senator  like  to  have  the 
jungle  which  is  over  there  right  on  top 
of  him.  or  would  he  like  to  have  that 
jungle  about  a  thousand  feet  off  to  the 
right  and  left  as  protection  against  any 
ambush? 

I  believe  that  by  the  use  of  defoliants 
we  have  very  substantially  reduced  the 
possibility  of  ambushes  by  Vietnam  guer- 
rillas. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  all  the  documents  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  produced  to  justify  mili- 
tary usage  of  these  chemicals  in  Viet- 
nam, the  clsissifled  ones  and  the  secret 
ones.  They  assert  its  use  is  to  save  life. 
An  equally  powerful  argiunent  can  be 
made  that  it  is  costing  us  much  more 
than  we  are  gaining. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  we  de- 
stroyed a  whole  lot  of  cr<H>8  over  there 
that  were  planted  by  civilians,  to  be  used 
by  civilians,  and  it  has  been  a  serious 
morale  factor.  If  all  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing is  that  any  instnmientality  of  war 
that  appears  to  us  to  be  helpful,  we  will 
use.  why  not  spray  those  trails  that  they 
are  on  with  mustard  gas?  We  would  just 
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have  to  do  that  once,  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  the  trail. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  fair  argimient  at  all.  The  devastat- 
ing and  permanent  effects  of  mustard 
gas,  nerve  gas,  or  nuclear  weapons,  for 
example,  are  indisputable.  Those  of  her- 
bicides are  not. 

Let  me  say  that  the  troops  over  there, 
and  the  company  commanders,  the  bat- 
talion commanders,  and  the  brigade 
commanders  have  all  written  in  report 
after  report  that  these  herbicides  have 
saved  Uves  and  been  great  morale  boost- 
ers to  the  American  troops. 

I  am  concerned  for  the  safety  of  Amer- 
ican troops  over  there.  That  is  why  I  op- 
pose the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  went  over  there,  pre- 
sumably— and  I  am  the  only  one  left  in 
the  US.  Senate  who  voted  against  all 
the  appropriations  to  go — but  we  went 
over  there,  it  was  said,  to  defend  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
idea  of  defending  a  country  that  you  in- 
discriminately spray  100  million  poimds 
of  chemicals  over  the  land  with  no  idea 
of  the  long-term  consequences.  Is  that 
the  way  we  are  going  to  defend  that 
country? 

We  say  we  are  over  there  to  protect 
American  boys.  We  could  have  protected 
American  boys  better  by  never  ha\ing 
gone  in  the  first  place. 

What  are  we  leaving  behind  us?  Does 
the  Senator  know,  when  we  destroy  the 
mangroves  along  the  Rung  Sat  and  alter 
marine  estuaries  what  the  effect  will  be? 
Does  he  know  that  we  may  be  destroy- 
ing the  habitat  shell  fish  and  other  ma- 
rine creatures  from  which  the  people  get 
most  of  their  proteins? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additiontd  5  minutes. 

What  are  we  leaving  behind  for  the 
Vietnamese?  I  do  not  think  anybody  can 
stand  here  and  say  that  we  are  entitled 
to  do  anything  that  we  think  will  be  of 
any  benefit  to  a  soldier  who  is  there.  That 
is  why  we  do  not  drop  the  nuclear  bomb. 
That  is  why  we  do  not  use  mustarti  gas. 
That  is  why  we  do  not  do  all  kinds  of 
things  in  war,  because  we  have  decided 
that  some  of  them  at  least  are  unac- 
ceptable instruments  of  warfare. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  very  civilized  or 
very  sensible  to  be  spreading  into  the  at- 
mosphere pollutants  that  are  likely  to 
cause  problems  that  nobody  can  predict. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that  picloram 
like  DDT  is  a  long  lasting  persistent 
chemical  that  remains  in  the  environ- 
ment for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  Senator  knows  what  we  did  out 
of  our  ignorance  with  DDT  in  this 
country. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is  environ- 
mental warfare,  and  we  have  no  notion 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  oceans,  the 
rivers,  the  soil,  the  plants,  the  animal 
life,  or  the  insect  life,  and  we  are  going 
ahead  and  using  it.  anyway. 

The  Senator  says  that  we  use  it  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  done  many  fool- 
ish things  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  them,  I  assume,  but 
there  Is  a  difference.  As  irrational  as  our 
use  of  these  chemicals  is  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  2  poimds  per  acre,  and  we 


are  using  27  pounds  per  acre  over  there, 
which  is  a  lot  more  intensive  dose.  But 
neither  makes  any  sense,  in  my  judg- 
ment, even  for  agricultural  purposes, 
when  we  consider  the  discoveries  they 
have  now  made  about  the  teratogenic 
effect  of  these  chemicals  as  well  as  the 
unsettled  questions  about  their  unknown 
effects  in  the  environment. 

All  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  is  that, 
as  I  understand  it,  his  defense  is  that 
we  are  entitled  to  use  these  things  be- 
cause we  claim  that  the  use  of  them  saves 
American  lives.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  As  far  as  ecological 
effects  are  concerned,  all  we  are  talking 
about  is  possibilities.  The  Senator  does 
not  know  for  a  fact,  for  example,  that 
20  years  from  now  the  mangrove  forests 
will  not  be  reestablished. 

Yet  the  military  benefits  of  herbicides 
are  certain.  I  am  saying  that  as  long  as 
we  are  in  Vietnam  we  cannot  simply  ig- 
nore this  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  on  my  own  time, 
if  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  agent  blue.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Blue,  orange,  and  white. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  And  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  picloram.  Picloram  was  tested 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Puerto  Rico — a  tropical  environ- 
ment— at  concentrations  30  times  those 
used  in  Vietnam.  Even  at  these  high 
concentrations  it  did  not  affect  food 
crops  or  natural  vegetation  the  follow- 
ing year.  Tests  of  soil  from  areas  in  Viet- 
nam sprayed  with  picloram  revealed  no 
picloram  present  11  months  after  spray- 
ing. In  very  dry  soils  it  may  persist  for 
very  long  periods,  but  in  areas  of  heavy 
rainfall  it  is  carried  down  into  the  lower 
layers  of  soil  where  it  is  ineffective. 

Picloram  is  cme  of  the  least  toxic  of 
herbicides  and  has  been  fed  to  numerous 
laboratory  and  domestic  animals  at 
much  higher  doses  than  could  possibly 
be  attained  by  animals  grazing  cm 
sprayed  areas.  None  of  these  data  indi- 
cate any  effect  on  the  animals  or  their 
offspring.  Picloram  does  not  accumulate 
in  the  food  chain,  as  DDT  does,  for  ex- 
ample, so  there  is  no  danger  from  ani- 
mals grazing  on  sprayed  land. 

Cacodylic  acid,  on  the  other  hsmd, 
was  at  one  time  a  drug  given  directly  to 
humans.  It  has  been  replaced  by  newer 
more  effective  drugs.  There  is  consider- 
able medical  experience  to  attest  that  its 
toxicity  is  indeed  comparable  to  that  of 
aspirin.  There  is  no  scientific  basis  for 
fearing  that  the  arsenic  in  it  would  be 
changed  in  nature  to  the  more  toxic 
state.  In  any  event  the  more  toxic  form 
of  arsenic  has  been  widely  used  in  some 
Asian  countries  on  rubber  and  cocoanut 
oil  plantations.  Concentrations  100  times 
the  concentrations  used  in  Vietnam  have 
been  applied  aimually  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more  with  no  ill  effects  to  hu- 
mans or  to  the  ecology. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator  by  saying,  No.  1,  that  the  prob- 
lem with  sill  these  agents — herbicides, 
pesticides — is  that  we  conclude  that  be- 
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cause  we  do  not  see  any  inunediate  dam- 
age, there  is  nothing  dangerous  in  their 
use,  aiid  we  begm  to  use  them  without 
extensive  tests,  without  understanding 
wliat  we  are  doing  until  it  is  too  late. 

We  started  usmg  DDT  30  years  ago.  I 
recall  being  attacked  7  years  ago  for  in- 
troducmg  a  measure  to  ban  the  use  of 
DDT.  I  could  not  get  anybody  in  either 
House  to  join  me  in  that  because  my 
friends  who  were  interested  in  the  en- 
vironment said,  "I  will  be  attacked  as  a 
kook  if  I  join  you  in  legislation  to  ban 
the  use  of  DDT."  Yet,  long  before  7 
years  ago,  the  knowledgeable  scientists 
were  raising  the  alarms  about  the  con- 
tinued use  of  this  slow  degrading  pesti- 
cide. 

Then  Rachel  Carson  came  along  and 
published  "The  Silent  Spring."  and  she 
was  attacked  by  many  entomologists  and 
other  scientists  all  over  the  country  as 
unqualified  In  this  field.  They  said  that 
what  she  was  saying  about  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  irrational  introduction  of 
slow  degrading  herbicides  and  pesticides 
into  the  atmosphere  was  simply  wrong. 
She  was  not  qualified  to  make  such  a 
judgment.  Some  entomologists  who 
worked  on  it  for  the  companies  came  to 
see  me  and  said  it  was  all  nonsense. 

What  is  the  result?  A  disaster  is  the 
result.  The  Senator  knows  it  and  I  know 
it.  So,  after  30  years  of  spewing  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
p<Mids  of  DDT  Into  the  atmosphere,  just 
as  we  are  doing  with  these  chemical 
herbicides,  we  find  out  that  DDT  is 
everywhere.  We  find  it  in  the  fatty  tissue 
of  the  Adelie  penguin  in  the  Antarctic, 
where  no  DDT  has  ever  been  used.  In 
500  samples  of  fish  in  rivers  and  lakes 
all  across  this  country,  all  but  a  few  had 
DDT  in  their  fatty  tissue. 

We  see  that  the  peregrine  falcon  and 
the  bald  eagle  are  being  driven  to  ex- 
tinction now  because  they  have  ingested 
so  much  DDT,  being  creatures  that  feed 
at  the  end  of  the  food  chain.  We  find 
now  that  the  hen  cannot  produce 
enough  calcium  to  produce  a  shell 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  chick. 

These  are  some  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  DDT.  Every- 
body throws  up  his  hands  now  and  says, 
•'Why  did  we  do  it?"  We  did  it  because 
we  were  ignorant  about  the  consequences 
of  indiscriminate  use  of  very  potent  pest- 
icides and  herbicides,  and  we  are  pro- 
ceeding on  the  same  ignorant  basis  now 
with  100  million  pounds  of  It  in  Viet- 
nam. 

If  you  catmot  answer  the  questions — 
if  neither  the  military,  the  scientists,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  or  any- 
body else — cannot  say  what  the  effect  is 
on  human  and  the  environment  we 
should  not  use  It. 

If  you  cannot  answer  the  question 
about  whether  those  mangrove  forests 
will  ever  recover,  you  should  not  use  it. 
If  you  cannot  answer  the  question  about 
what  the  effect  is  on  all  living  creatures 
in  the  forests  we  are  destroying,  you 

should  not  use  it.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  , 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

If  you  cannot  answer  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  all  the  shellfish  and  marine 


creatures  in  the  estuaries  that  feed  the 
people  in  Vietnam,  you  should  not  use  it. 
If  you  cannot  answer  the  question  as  to 
those  people  v«.ho  eat  those  shellfish  and 
other  fish,  if  their  tissue  becomes  in- 
filtrated with  picloram  you  should  not 
use  it.  The  only  argiiment  that  anybody 
has  \o  use  it  is  that  it  is  a  defense  \\eapon 
that  is  helpful  to  us.  But  we  have  no 
notion  at  all  what  that  means  to  the 
environment  in  Vietnam  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  rest  of  the  world.  The  DDT  we 
sprayed  on  the  fields  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  or  New  Hampshire,  is  over 
the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  in  the  Antarctic, 
it  is  all  over  the  world  because  it  is  picked 
up  by  evaporation  and  goes  all  over  the 
world.  It  Is  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  prac- 
tically every  animal  in  the  world. 

So,  I  say  to  you.  Senator,  that  we  are 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  with  this 
herbicide  as  we  have  so  tragically  done 
with  DDT.  Now  we  see  what  tlie  prospects 
and  the  consequences  are.  All  I  say  is,  it 
is  not  moral  for  us  to  continue  to  use  it. 
I  cannot  find  any  defense  that  is,  on 
balance,  on  any  cost-tj-benefit  ratio,  in 
terms  of  human  behigs,  or  anything  else, 
that  justifies  us  to  prcceed  to  medicate 
the  whole  countryside — and  that  is  what 
it  is — without  knowing  what  the  results 
will  be. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  should 
make  that  speech  to  the  company  com- 
manders at  the  various  bases  and  centers 
in  Vietnam.  He  should  make  it  to  the 
men  who  have  the  job  of  patrolling  the 
areas  where  they  can  be  ambushed  and 
killed.  They  would  make  clear  that  the 
short-term  benefits  of  herbicides  are 
quite  considerable,  and  that  these  have 
to  be  weighed  against  long-term  ecologi- 
cal possibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whose 
time  I  am  on,  but  I  will  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LSN) .  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  the  scientists  who  went  over  to 
Vietnam  are  confirmed  opf>onents  of  our 
war  effort  and  would  admit  that  they 
went  determined  to  condemn  our  herbi- 
cide program  as  a  result. 

Dr.  Tschirley  went  over  there  with  an 
open  mind.  I  placed  his  re[>ort  in  the 
Record  on  yesterday. 

Let  me  read  some  of  the  high  points  of 
his  conclusions  as  a  result  of  his  30-day 
study: 

One  of  ttie  principal  fears  about  exposing 
soil  In  the  tropica  is  the  possibility  of  In- 
creased laterlzation. 

About  30  percent  of  the  soils  of  Vietnam 
have  a  potential  for  laterlzation. 

But  I  do  not  find  it  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  defoliation  program  in  Viet- 
nam would  hasten  the  laterlzation  process 
significantly  because  bare  soil  does  not  re- 
sult from  defoliation. 

Tschirley  continues  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  he  reached  as  a  result  of 
his  visit  and  study: 

The  defoliation  program  has  caused  eco- 
loglc  changes.  I  do  not  feel  the  changes  are 
Irreversible,  but  complete  recovery  may  take 
a  long  time.  The  mangrove  type  la  killed  with 
a  single  treatment.  Regeneration  of  the  man- 
grove forest  to  Its  original  condition  Is  esti- 
mated to  require  about  20  years. 


On  the  question  of  the  fish  catch,  he 
says: 

Fish  catch  has  increased  during  a  period 
of  mtenslve  treatment  for  defoliation,  which 
surprised  and  pleased  me. 

His  final  recommendation  is  as  follows : 

The  desirability  of  ecologlc  research  in 
Vietnam  after  the  war  ends  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  research  should  be  admin- 
istered through  an  Institution  that  will  pro- 
vide continuity  and  breadth  for  the  research 
program.  The  opportunity  of  establishing 
ecologlc  research  under  the  International 
Biological  Program  should  be  explored. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  type  of  study 
which  the  committee  is  providing  for  in 
the  bill.  It  has  asked  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  conduct  the  study. 
The  Academy  is  a  most  distinguished 
and  unimpeachable  group.  It  will  con- 
duct research  on  the  herbicide  problem 
in  Vietnam  and  report  back  to  us  within 
18  months.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  sensible  thing  we  could  do  to  ti-y 
to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question.  I  know 
the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  EJefense  itself  stated  that 
in  most  of  the  areas,  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  areas  defoliated  and 
sprayed,  cannot  be  studied  until  after 
the  war  is  over  because  they  are  in  terri- 
tory that  cannot  be  gotten  to  because 
the  way  is  blocked  by  the  Vietcong  or 
other  areas  under  their  control.  So  a 
study  really  cannot  be  made  and  we  can- 
not make  one  in  18  months  that  would 
answer  the  questions.  an3rway. 

But  if — I  emphasize  if,  Senator — If  the 
problem  is  serious  enough  so  that  every 
environmentalist  I  know  of  that  has 
commented  on  it,  whether  it  be  Dr. 
Tschirley  or  Dr.  Pfeiffer  or  Dr.  Oalston. 
or  any  of  the  rest  who  are  concerned 
and  alarmed  and  say  that  it  is  critically 
important  that  a  careful  study  be  made 
to  find  out  what  has  happened.  If — if  it 
is  so  critically  important  to  make  that 
study,  because  we  are  worried  about 
what  we  might  find  out,  does  not  the 
Senator  think  that  we  should  stop  using 
these  chemicals  until  we  find  out  what 
the  results  will  be? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  should  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  at  this  moment  in  Vietnam  we  are 
down  to  a  level  of  25  percent  of  what  we 
have  used  in  the  past  on  defoliants. 
There  has  been  a  response  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  findings  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  on  2,4,5-T.  Its 
use  has  been  suspended.  But  we  cannot 
eliminate  the  whole  program  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  oiu"  troops. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  3rield? 

Mr.  NELJ30N.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  wish? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  President  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  of  1925.  As  its  title  indl- 
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cates,  it  is  the  "Protocol  for  the  Prohi- 
bition of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bac- 
teriological Methods  of  Warfare." 

Under  the  interpretation  of  the  ad- 
ministration, as  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  protocol's 
ban  is  not  to  apply  to  this  country's  use 
in  war  of  chemical  herbicides  and  a 
variety  of  antipersonal  chemicals.  The 
decision  has  been  reached  by  the  admin- 
istration that  the  protocol's  prohibition 
on  chemical  warfare  is  limited  in  cover- 
age to  only  certain  kinds  of  chemical 
weapons. 

This  protocol  interpretation  no  doubt 
will  be  raised  during  the  present  debate 
on  the  Environmental  Warfare  Prohibi- 
tions amendment  which  I  have  authored 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  .  Our  amendment  prohibits  the 
use,  transfer,  and  stockpiling  of  anti- 
plant  chemical  weapons  used  in  herbi- 
cide and  defoliation  military  operations. 

Defoliation,  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  forest  vegetation  and  plant 
growth,  has  been  adopted  for  warfare 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the 
grounds  that  it  allows  an  additional  mili- 
tary tactical  option  for  U.S.  forces  in 
combat.  Objectives  of  this  environmen- 
tal warfare  program  are  to  deny  an 
enemy  food  and  concealment.  Such  mili- 
tary thinking  then  has  brought  into  ex- 
istence and  use  a  vast  antlplant  chemical 
we{ux)ns  arsenal,  including  the  antlplant 
agents:  orange — a  mixture  of  2,4,5-T 
and  2.4-D;  white— a  mixture  of  2,4-D 
and  picloram;  and  blue — an  aqueous 
solution  of  cacodylic  acid.  Collectively, 
these  agents  have  commonly  been  called 
"herbicides"  and  "defoUants."  Technl- 
cjjly,  "orange"  and  "white"  are  growth 
regulating  compounds  and  are  directed 
mainly  against  forest  vegetation;  "blue" 
is  considered  a  dissicant  and  is  used  pri- 
marily to  destroy  crops.  Each  of  these 
antlplant  chemical  agents  has  been  used 
as  a  weapon  of  war  In  Vietnam.  Each  can 
be  used  Interchangeably  to  carry  out 
programs  of  forest  defoliation  or  crop 
destruction. 

The  military  herbicide  chemicals  in 
formulated  products  of  orange,  white, 
and  blue  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  anti- 
plant  chemical  warfare  arsenal.  They 
have  never  been  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  registra- 
tion. The  point  here  is  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  use  of  domestic  chemi- 
cal pesticides  2,4,5-T:  2,4-D,  picloram. 
and  cacodylic  acid.  It  is  true  that  formu- 
lated products  of  these  chemicals  have 
been  submitted  to  the  USDA  for  regis- 
tration and  have  registered  uses.  Never- 
theless, according  to  the  Pesticide  Regu- 
lation Division,  USDA,  "none  of  these— 
domestic  iiesticide — chemicals  are  reg- 
istered for  use  in  the  United  States 
as  defoliants."  These  chemicals  are  only 
registered  for  use  to  kill  specified  types 
of  plants. 

The  fact  is  that  military  application 
of  herbicide  chemicals  and  domestic  ap- 
plication of  pesticide  chemicals  are  dif- 
ferent. Again,  according  to  the  Pesticide 
Regulation  Division,  in  regard  to  domes- 
tice  pesticide  chemicals:  2,4.5-T:  2.4-D: 
picloram  and  cacodylic  acid — 


( 1 )  "None  are  registered  for  appUcatlon  to 
crops  or  non-food  crop  areas  at  the  dosages 
claimed  to  be  used  In  Vietnam"  (27  lbs.  per 
acre  In  Vietnam  as  contrasted  to  average 
2-4  lbs.  per  acre  use  In  United  States) ; 

(2)  "None  are  registered  to  be  applied  as 
an  undiluted  spray; 

(3)  "None  are  registered  for  use  on  rivers 
and  streams." 

The  myth  which  blurs  the  distinction 
between  military  and  domestic  use — 
and  the  common  misunderstanding 
which  gives  momentum  to  the  myth — 
must  be  shattered. 

Distinctions  can  be  made  which  show 
that  military  use  of  herbicide  chemicals 
is  quite  different  from  domestic  use  of 
pesticide  chemicals.  These  distinctions 
include:  dosage:  concentrations  of  spray: 
limitations  on  use;  and  application  at 
sites  of  use — be  they  food,  feed,  aquatic, 
or  nonfood  areas  such  as  roadsides, 
rights-of-way  or  ditchbanks. 

•There  is,  however,  a  similarity  between 
military  herbicide  chemicals  and  do- 
mestic pesticide  chemicals.  And  it  should 
be  noted.  The  similarity  is  in  the  stark 
lack  of  study  and  the  scarcity  of  real 
knowledge  on  the  relationship  of  use  to 
a  safe  and  livable  environment  and  the 
health  safety  of  man  now  and  for  the 
futiire. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  criticized 
this  "use  now-study  later"  approach  to 
unleashing  chemicals  into  the  environ- 
ment. What  we  do  know  now,  however, 
can  help  us  to  put  a  stop  to  reckless  and 
harmful  chemical  use.  This  especially 
applies  to  the  massive  and  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  military  herbicide  chemicals 
as  used  in  defoliation  and  crop  destruc- 
tion operations. 

What  we  know  is  that  there  are  no 
food,  feed,  or  aquatic  registered  uses  of 
cacodylic  acid  or  picloram  for  this  coun- 
try. Regarding  nonfood  areas,  such  as 
roadsides,  rights  of  way  or  ditchbanks, 
picloram  is  registered  for  use  with  the 
following  limitations: 

First.  Do  not  contaminate  water  used 
for  domestic  or  irrigation  purposes. 

Regarding  nonfood  areas  use,  cacodylic 
acid  is  registered  for  use  with  the  follow- 
ing limitations: 

First.  Keep  children  and  pets  off 
treated  area  imtil  after  first  rain: 

Second.  Do  not  graze  livestock  on 
treated  areas; 

Third.  Do  not  contaminate  water  used 
for  domestic  or  irrigation  purposes. 

Cacodylic  acid  which  is  so  restricted 
for  use  in  the  United  States  is  the  mili- 
tary herbicide  chemical,  blue,  used  in 
defoliation  operations  in  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  used  to  destroy  crops.  Let  us  think 
about  that— used  to  destroy  crops.  Now 
let  us  reflect  on  those  very  strict  limita- 
tions set  for  use  here  at  home.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  7  percent  of  Viet- 
nam cropland  has  been  sprayed  with 
chemical  blue.  At  least  1  million  gallons 
of  blue  has  been  sprayed  on  Vietnam 
cropland.  Blue,  it  will  be  recalled  is  an 
aqueous  solution  of  cacodylic  acid.  Ca- 
codylic acid  is  54  percent  arsenic.  It  Is 
described  in  the  Merck  Index  as  poi- 
sonous. By  some  quirk  of  irony,  we  have 
sprayed  1  million  gallons  of  chemical 
containing  poisonous  substance  on  a 
countrj'  we  are  attempting  to  help  save. 
Many  of  the  crops  sprayed,  the  Defense 


Department  has  to  admit,  have  been 
grown  by  Vietnam  civilians,  many  of 
whom  are  subsistence  farmers. 

How  we  can  say  that  we  are  helping  to 
save  the  country  of  South  Vietman  with 
crop  destruction — how  we  can  say  this 
with  any  reasonableness,  completely  es- 
capes me.  It  is  mere  lunacy. 

The  amendment  before  us  outlaws  this 
type  of  environmental  warfare.  Our 
amendment  relates  to  military  herbicide 
chemicals  not  to  domestic  pesticide 
chemicals.  As  a  practical  matter,  our 
amendment  would  apply  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  use  of  chemical  blue  since 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  recently 
banned  the  use  of  orange  and  the  sup- 
ply of  white  is  low. 

The  present  low-profile  use  of  herbi- 
cide chemicals  may  also  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  our  Prohibitions  on 
Environmental  Warfare  amendment.  It 
may  be  said  that  defoliation  operations 
are  phasing  themselves  out  so  why  leg- 
islate them  out?  I  cannot  accept  this 
argument. 

First,  the  crop  destruction  program 
should  be  stopped,  stopped  now,  not 
merely  phased  out. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator refers  to  phasing  out.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  that  in  1969  $1,600,000  was 
spent  for  procurement  of  these  herbi- 
cides and  that  in  197C  the  amount  was 
$5  million?  That  does  not  soimd  to  me 
like  it  is  being  phased  out. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  think 
there  is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether 
it  is  being  truly  phased  out.  Indeed,  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  spending  on 
this  herbicide  program  is  Increasing. 

Second,  we  should  be  concerned  not 
only  with  use  but  with  the  proliferation 
of  use  of  any  and  all  miUtary  herbicide 
chemicals. 

Third,  the  budget  amoimts  requested 
for  next  year's  herbicide  R.  &  D.  and  pro- 
curement plans  do  not  refiect  a  phasing 
out  of  defoliation  operation  at  all.  That 
is  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  refiects  a  request  of  $500,- 
000  for  R.  &  D.  in  herbicide  chemicals; 
and  $1  miUion  for  procurement  of  herbi- 
cides. The  report  notes  that  "procure- 
ment programs  for  CBW  are  not  subject 
to  authorizing  legislation."  I  think  this  is 
unfortunate.  This  is  a  way  procurement 
programs  get  out  of  hand.  I  understand 
that  presently  the  Defense  Department 
has  revised  its  request  and  the  revision 
is  upward.  I  understand  that  the  request 
is  now  for  $6  million  in  procurement 
funds  Emd  that  plans  are  for  the  procure- 
ment of  over  1  million  gallons  of  chem- 
ical herbicides  white  and  blue.  Tlus  does 
not  appear  to  me  as  a  "phaseout"  oper- 
ation. 

The  argument  of  myth  and  the  argu- 
ment of  gradual  phase  out  may  be  used 
against  our  amendment.  So  too  may  the 
protocol  interpretation  be  used  as  an  ar- 
gument against  the  Senate  in  making  an 
independent  judgment  on  the  use  of  anti- 
plant  chemical  weapons  and  In  making 
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an  independent  determination  on  the 
wisdom  of  forest  defoliation  and  crop  de- 
struction as  tactics  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  now,  nor 
is  it  necessary  at  this  time,  to  engage  in 
a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  the  history  of 
the  protocol — as  to  whether  its  framers, 
the  American  delegation  to  the  1925  Ge- 
neva Conference,  intended  the  protocol's 
ban  to  cover  all  kinds  of  gas  for  use  in 
war  or  merely  some  gas;  whether  all  dis- 
ease-producing germs  or  only  some  come 
imder  the  prohibition  for  use  in  war. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  make  only 
brief  observations  regarding  the  history 
of  the  protocol. 

Let  us  recall  that  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol  was  advanced  by  the  United 
States  to  universalize  the  prior  treaty  of 
the  Washington  Arms  Conference,  that 
is  the  1922  Treaty  Relating  to  the  Use  of 
Submarines  and  Noxious  Gases  in  War- 
fare. This  was  a  treaty  negotiated  by  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  The  treaty  proposed  a 
prohibition  on  "the  use  in  war  of  asphyx- 
iating, poisonous  or  other  gases  and  all 
analogous  liquids,  materials,  or  devices." 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  in  explain- 
ing the  position  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time  cited  the  following  passages 
from  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  American  Delegation: 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
conscience  of  the  American  f>eople  has  been 
profoundly  shocked  by  the  savage  use  oif 
scientific  discoveries  for  destruction  rather 
than  for  construction  .  .  .  The  American 
representatives  would  not  be  doing  their  duty 
in  expressing  the  conscience  of  the  American 
pec^le  were  they  to  fall  in  Insisting  upon  the 
total  abolition  of  chemical  warfare  .  .  . 

Resolved,  that  chemical  warfare,  including 
the  lise  of  gases,  whether  toxic  or  non  toxic, 
should  be  prohibited  by  International  agree- 
ment, and  should  be  classed  with  such  un- 
fair methods  of  warfare  as  poisoning  wells, 
Introducing  germs  of  disease,  and  other 
methods  that  are  abhorrent  in  modem  war- 
fare— Source:  Minutes,  Sixteenth  Meeting, 
Committee  on  Limitation  of  Armament, 
January  6.  1922,  p.  732. 

The  VS.  Senate  approved  this  treaty 
on  March  29,  1922.  The  vote  was  72-0. 

The  only  exchange  in  this  Chamber 
then  regarding  the  kinds  of  gas  covered 
in  the  prohibition  on  chemical  warfare 
was  an  exchange  between  Senator  Wads- 
worth  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  and  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  The  Congressional 
Record  records  the  exchange  as  follows : 

Mr.  Wadswobth.  ...  I  think  article  5  Is 
drawn  somewhat  carelessly.  .  .  .  The  phrase 
'other  gases'  Is  all  Inclusive.  It  reads: 
asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other  g^ases.' 

Mr.  LoDci.  To  be  used  In  war. 

Mr.  Waosworth.  Yes;  but  there  are  gases 
used  in  war  other  than  asphyxiating  or  poi- 
sonous gases.  .  .  .  For  balloons,  such  as  he- 
lium gas.  and  hydrogen.  A  strict  construction 
would  seem  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  gaa 
in  war.  Undoubtedly  that  Is  not  meant.  .  . 
It  woiUd  seem  in  the  French  text  that  the 
word  'slmllarles'  ties  the  matter  up,  but  In 
the  English  text  the  equivalent  of  "slmUarles" 
is  not  used.  That,  however.  Is  a  point  of 
comparatively  small  Importance. — Source: 
U.S.  Congressional  Record,  67th  Cong.,  3d 
Sess..  1922,  LXn,  Part  S,  p.  4729. 

The  remarks  of  Sanator  Wadsworth  ' 
indicate  his  concern  that  the  prohibition 


of  the  1922  treaty  could  be  construed 
to  cover  not  only  gas  as  a  weapon  of 
war,  but  also  gas  applied  for  a  non- 
weapon  use.  The  Senate,  however,  did 
not  pursue  this  question  of  the  khids  of 
gas  covered  by  the  treaty.  The  question, 
having  been  raised,  remained  unre- 
solved. 

Mr.  President,  for  decades  now,  there 
have  been  varieties  of  interpretations 
by  this  country  and  other  countries  of 
the  world  over  the  kinds  of  gas  to  be 
prohibited  for  use  in  war.  Regarding 
the  protocol,  interpretations  over  the 
years  have  faced  difficulties  such  as  those 
arising  from  the  fact  that  scientific  dis- 
covery brought  into  existence  new 
chemical  and  germ  weapons  which  were 
unknown  at  the  time  the  protocol  was 
negotiated.  Moreover,  there  have  been 
contradictions  in  interpretations  within 
governments  over  the  years.  Contrasted 
to  contradictions,  there  have  been  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  governments 
as  to  whether  all  kinds  of  gas  or  only 
some  gas  should  be  banned  in  chemical 
warfare.  Last  December,  80  nations  voted 
in  favor  of  a  U.N.  resolution  which  de- 
clared in  part  that: 

Any  chemical  agents  or  warfare — chemical 
substances,  whether  gaseous,  liquid  or  solid — 
which  might  be  employed  because  of  their 
direct  toxic  effects  on  man,  animals  or  plants 
are  contrary  to  the  generally  recognized  rules 
of  International  law,  as  embodied  in  the 
Protocol. 

Of  the  80  nations  voting  in  favor  of 
this  resolution,  38  are  parties  to  the  pro- 
tocol. 

Let  us  bear  In  mind  the  vote  of  the 
United  States  against  this  U.N.  resolu- 
tion. Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  adminis- 
tration's interpretation  of  the  protocol. 
Let  us  also,  however,  remember  that  suc- 
cessive administrations  have  repeatedly 
announced,  as  did  President  Nixon  when 
he  sent  the  protocol  to  the  Senate  last 
week,  that  this  country  observes  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  protocol. 

What  are  the  principles  and  objectives 
of  the  protocol?  There  is  the  principle  of 
no  first-use.  There  is  the  objective  of 
prohibiting  In  the  Interest  of  humanity 
the  use  of  chemicals  and  germs  In  war- 
fare. There  is  the  objective  of  bringing 
gas  and  germ  weapons  under  control 
and  the  use  of  these  weapons  stopped. 
There  Is  the  objective  of  outlawing  In 
war  gases  which  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
tocol "has  been  Justly  condemned  by  the 
general  opinion  of  the  civilized  world." 

ENVIRON  MENTAL  WARTAaE  AMENDMENT  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  PRINdPLKS  AND  OBJKCTTVZS 
OF    PBOTOCOL 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  Intention  In 
this  debate  to  make  the  case  that  antl- 
plant  chemicals  are  covered  in  the  pro- 
tocol. I  do  believe,  however,  that  our 
amendment  to  control  antiplant  chemi- 
cal weapons  and  prohibit  their  use  in  war 
is  consistent  with  the  principles  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  protocol. 

Regarding  antiplant  chemical  weap- 
ons, what  has  become  of  the  principle  of 
no  first-use?  What  has  become  of  the 
objective  of  stopping  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  chemical  warfare  operations 
that  threaten  Innocent  noncombatant 
civilians? 


U.S.    FIRST-USE   OF  ANTIPLANT   CHEMICALS 

IN   VIETNAM 

ANTIPLANT   AGENT    FROM    CLASSIFICATION: 

FROM    BIOLOGICAL   TO    CHEMICAL 

According  to  a  1969  Army  training 
manual,  antiplant  agents  for  military  ap- 
plication are : 

Chemical  agents  which  possess  a  high  of- 
fensive potential  for  destroying  or  seriously 
limiting  the  production  of  food  and  defoliat- 
ing vegetation.  These  compounds  Include 
herbicides  that  kill  or  inhibit  the  growth  of 
plants;  plant  growth  regulators  that  either 
regulate  or  inhibit  plant  growth,  sometimes 
causing  plant  death;  desslcants  that  dry  up 
plant  foliage.  .  .  .  Military  applications  for 
anti-plant  agents  are  based  on  denying  the 
enemy  food  and  concealment. — Source:  Ete- 
partment  of  the  Army  Training  Circular  TO 
3-16.  Department  of  the  Army,  April  1969, 
p.  62. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1964 
antiplant  chemicals  were  officially  listed 
as  biological  agents  not  chemical  agents. 
In  1964  the  joint  manual  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  on  Mili- 
tary Biology  and  Biological  Agents  listed 
antiplant  chemicals  under  the  heading 
"Microbiology  Applied  to  Biological 
Agents."  Antiplant  chemicals  were  so 
listed,  according  to  the  manual,  as  indi- 
cated below,  as  a  matter  of  convenience: 
Military  Biological  and  Biolocical  Agents 
microbiology  applied  to  biological  agents 
The  military  ^plication  of  microbiology 
concerns  only  those  microorganisms  which 
may  be  deliberately  employed  In  weapon  sys- 
tems to  cause  disease  or  death  to  man,  ani- 
mals, or  plants,  or  to  cause  deterioration  of 
material.  Certain  chemical  compounds  that 
effect  plant  life,  as  well  as  toxins,  may  be 
used  In  chemical  weapon  systems  and  are  in- 
cluded as  a  matter  of  convenience.  These  are 
grouped  as  shown  below  for  discussion  pur- 
poses, and  they  will  be  considered  In  this 
manual  along  with  vectors  of  disease. 

a.  Microorganisms.  .  .  . 

b.  Toxins.  .  .  . 

c.  Vectors  of  Disease.  .  .  . 

d.  Chemical  Antiplant  Compounds.  Plant 
growth  regulators,  herbicides,  weed  killers, 
defoliants,  and  deslccants. — Source:  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Technical  Manual.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  Manual  TM  3-216. 
AFM  355-6  (Departments  of  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force,  March  1964). 

In  1965,  the  joint  manual  omitted  anti- 
plant  chemicals  from  the  biological  agent 
classification. 

In  1968,  however,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recognized  that  for  certain  regional 
organizations,  such  as  SEATO  and 
CENTO  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member,  biological  warfare  Included  the 
employment  of  plant  growth  regulators 
to  produce  death  or  casualties  In  man, 
animals,  or  plants. 

Antiplant  chemicals,  as  with  biological 
toxins,  were  classified  later  as  chemical 
weapons.  Presently,  antiplant  chemicals 
are  considered  part  of  the  chemical  war- 
fare arsenal. 

vs.  Ttast-vax  in  vietnajc 
The  United  States  Initiated  use  of  anti- 
plant  chemicals  in  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
antiplant  chemical  warfare  arsenal  was 
not  brought  Into  use  In  retaliation 
against  enemy  use  of  such  chemicals. 

Use  of  defoliants  by  U.S.  forces  began 
on  December  4,  1961.  when  President 
Kennedy  authorized  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  test  the  military  effectiveness 
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of  defoliation  on  several  lines  of  com- 
munication in  South  Vietnam.  Since  that 
time,  this  coimtry  has  spent  over  $96  mil- 
lion to  defoliate  over  5  million  acres  of 
forest  and  cropland  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  primary  target  has  been  forest  areas. 
Roughly  13  percent  of  South  Vietnam's 
forest  areas  have  been  sprayed  at  least 
once  and  15  to  20  percent  of  this  sprayed 
forest  area  has  been  subject  to  repeated 
sprayings.  Regarding  crop  destruction.  It 
is  estimated  that  7  percent  of  Vietnam 
croplands  have  been  sprayed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  en- 
titled "Chemical  Defoliation  and  Anti- 
crop  Operations  in  South  Vietnam  for  the 
Period  1962  to  July  1969." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CHEMICAL  DFFOUATION  AND  ANTICROP  OPERATIONS 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM-1962  TO  JULY  1969 

IFifures  in  Kres) 


Percent 

crop  versus 

Year 

Defoliation 

Crop 

defoliation 

1962 

4,940 

741 

5 

1963 

24.700 

247 

1 

1964 

S3, 486 

10.374 

12 

1965 

155.610 

65,949 

42 

1966 . 

741,247 

103.987 

14 

1967 

1.486  446 

221,312 

15 

1968.... 

1,267.110 

63. 726 

5 

1969  (January  to  Juty)... 

797, 180 

38,819 

5 

Total 

4,560,719 

505,155  . 

£  Source;  Data  supplied  by  the  Defense  Department  to  the 

3         National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  Subcom- 
X         mittee  o(  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (December  1969). 

\  NOTES 

The  total  land  area  of  South  Vietnam  is  approximately  42,000,- 
000  acres.  Of  this,  about  7,600,000  acres  Is  reported  to  be  under 
Intensive  cultivation  and  about  1 1,000, 009  acres  Is  forested. 

Aims  of  this  environmental  warfare  program  are  to  deny  the 
enemy  food  and  concealment  According  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. "In  the  final  analysis  the  sole  purpose  of  the  herbicide 
prorram  Is  to  protect  friendly  forces,  conserve  manpower  and 
deny  food  resources  to  the  enemy." 

Mr.  G<X)DELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
defoliation  program,  then,  has  a  number 
of  objectives,  including: 

First,  to  improve  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal visibility  of  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam  troops; 

Second,  to  aid  in  target  acquisition, 
that  is,  finding  the  enemy; 

Third,  to  force  enemy  troop  movement 
from  one  place  to  another  in  range  of 
fire;  and  __ 

Fourth,  to  make  significant  numbers 
of  the  enemy  divert  energy  from  fighting 
to  growing  food. 

antiplant  chemicals:    war  uses 

According  to  the  Defense  Department, 
antiplant  chemical  weapons  have  been 
put  to  the  following  war  uses : 

1.  Defoliation  oj  base  perimeters 

A  portion  of  the  small-scale  ground  based 
or  the  helicopter  spray  missions  are  used  In 
Improving  the  defense  of  base  camps  and  flre 
bases.  Herbicides  are  a  great  help  In  keeping 
down  the  growth  of  high  jungle  grass, 
bushes,  and  weeds  which  will  grow  in  cleared 
areas  near  these  camps.  This  clearance  opens 
fields  of  fire  and  affords  observation  for  out- 
posts to  prevent  surprise  attack  and  as  such 
Is  truly  a  Ufe-savlng  measure  for  our  forces 
and  our  allies.  Without  the  use  of  herbicides 
around  our  flre  bases,  adequate  defense  Is 
difficult  and  in  many  places  Impossible. 


2.  Defoliation  of  lines  of  communication 
There  are  many  Instances  of  ambush  sites 
being  defoliated  for  better  aerial  observation 
and  Improved  visibility  along  roads  and 
trails.  In  1967  there  were  also  many  requests 
for  defoliation  of  VC  tax  collection  points. 
In  otherwise  friendly  territory  there  were 
points  along  well-traveled  routes  where  the 
enemy  could  hide  under  cover  and  Intercept 
travelers  to  demands  taxes.  Defoliation  along 
these  roads  was  very  effective  In  opening 
these  areas  so  that  they  can  be  seen  from 
observation  aircraft,  and  with  few  exceptions 
these  roads  were  opened  to  free  travel.  The 
use  of  aircraft  to  spray  alongside  lines  of 
communication  proved  valuable  In  clearing 
these  areas  and  preventing  costly  ambush  of 
army  convoys  with  resulting  friendly  casual- 
ties. 

3.  Defoliation  of  infiltration  routes 
Areas  used  by  the  enemy  for  routes   of 

approach,  resupply  or  movement  are  targets 
for  herbicide  spray.  Probably  the  most  val- 
uable use  of  herbicides  for  defoliation  Is  to 
permit  aerial  observation  in  such  areas.  This 
is  particularly  true  In  areas  near  the  border 
so  that  we  can  detect  movement  of  enemy 
units  and  their  resupply. 

4.  Defoliation  of  enemy  base  camps 

We  know  from  prisoners  of  war  and  from 
observation  that  the  enemy  will  move  from 
areas  that  have  been  sprayed.  Therefore, 
enemy  base  camps  or  unit  headquarters  are 
sprayed  In  order  to  make  him  move  to  avoid 
exposing  himself  to  aerial  observation.  If  be 
does  move  back  In  while  the  area  Is  still 
defoliated,  he  will  be  observed  and  can  be 
engaged. 

5.  Crop  destruction 

Crop>e  In  areas  remo>te  from  the  friendly 
population  and  known  to  belong  to  the 
enemy  and  which  cannot  be  captured  by 
ground  operations  are  sometimes  sprayed. 
Such  targets  are  carefully  selected  so  as 
to  attack  only  those  crops  known  to  be 
grown  by  or  from  the  VC  or  NVA.  The  au- 
thorization to  attack  crops  In  specific  areas 
has  been  made  by  the  U.S.  Embassy,  Saigon, 
MACV  and  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment. 

Frequently  reviews  have  been  conducted 
of  the  herbicide  program.  The  most  recent 
one  was  personally  directed  and  reviewed  by 
COMUSMACV  in  October  1968  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  program  was  militarily  effective. 
Prior  to  that,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  had  di- 
rected a  review  which  looked  at  the  political 
and  economic  aspects  of  t^e  program.  The 
Embassy  report  was  released  In  August  1968. 
The  crop  destruction  program  was  also  re- 
viewed by  the  CINCPAC  scientiflc  adviser  in 
December  1967.  Each  of  these  reports  con- 
cluded that  the  program  should  be 
continued. 

(SotTRCE. — Rear  Adm.  William  E.  Lemoe, 
Director  of  Policy  Plans  and  National 
Security  Council  Affairs,  Office,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs,  Statement  before  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scien- 
tific Developments,  Hearings  on  Friday,  De- 
cember  19,   1969,  pp.  229-230.) 

ANTIPI^NT    chemicals:     DOD    ASSESSMENT    OF 
WAB    USE 

According  to  the  Defense  Department, 
the  following  examples  should  indicate 
the  success  of  the  defoliation  effort  in 
Vietnam: 

In  the  final  analysis  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  herbicide  program  Is  to  protect  friendly 
forces  and  conserve  maiipower.  The  follow- 
ing -examples  should  demonstrate  the  suc- 
cess at  the  defoliation  effort  in  Vietnam: 

1.  Major  defoliation  has  been  accomplished 
In  war  zone  C.  Prior  to  defoliation,  seven 
brigades  were  necessary  to  maintain  U.S./ 
GVN  presence.  During  1967,  after  defoliation 
only  three  brigades  were  required. 


2.  The  commander  of  naval  forces  In  Viet- 
nam In  a  report  to  General  Abrams  stated — 

As  you  know,  a  major  concern  Is  the  vege- 
tation along  the  main  shipping  channel. 
Tour  continuing  efforts  under  difficult  and 
hazardous  flying  conditions,  In  keeping  this 
area  and  by  the  adjacent  inland  areas  de- 
void of  vegetation  have  contributed  con- 
siderably In  denying  the  protective  cover 
from  which  to  ambush  the  slow-moving 
merchant  ships  and  U.8.  Navy  craft. 

3.  In  1968.  the  commanding  general  of  the 
1st  Field  Force  reported — 

Defoliation  has  been  effective  In  enhanc- 
ing the  success  of  allied  combat  operations. 
Herbicide  operations  using  C-123  aircraft, 
helicopters,  truck  mounted  and  hand  spray- 
ers have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  n 
CTZ  operations  against  VC/NVA.  The  opera- 
tions are  normally  limited  to  areas  under 
VC/NVA  control  remote  from  population 
centers.  The  defoliation  program  has  re- 
sulted In  the  reduction  of  enemy  conceal- 
ment and  permitted  Increased  use  of  supply 
routes  by  friendly  units.  Aerial  surveillance 
of  enemy  areas  has  Improved  and  less  se- 
curity forces  are  required  to  control  areas 
of  responsibility.  An  overall  result  of  the 
herbicide  program  has  been  to  Increase 
friendly  security  and  to  assist  In  returning 
civilian  to  GVN  control. 

4.  The  U.S.  commander  In  the  III  CTZ 
related: 

Herbicide  operations  have  contributed 
significantly  to  allied  combat  operations  in 
the  III  Corps.  Defoliation  Is  an  important 
adjunct  to  target  acquisition.  Aerial  photo- 
graphs can  often  be  taken  from  which  Inter- 
preters can  "see  the  ground"  In  areas  that 
previously  were  obscured.  Defoliation  also 
aids  visual  reconnaissance.  U.S.  Air  Force 
FAC'8  (forward  air  controllers)  and  VS. 
Army  aerial  observers  have  discovered  entire 
VC  base  camp>£  in  defoliated  areas  that  had 
previously  been  overlooked. 

5.  In  the  south  In  the  IV  CTZ,  C-123  herbi- 
cide operations  are  limited.  This  Is  because 
of  the  vast  areas  of  valuable  crops  which 
are  not  to  Ije  destroyed,  even  though  they 
may  be  in  enemy  hands.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mander of  the  IV  Corps  area  In  presenting 
his  evaluation  cited  the  value  of  helicopter 
operations  as  follows — 

A  significant  helicopter  defoliation  mis- 
sion was  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  SADEC 
in  August  1968.  The  target  area  consisted  of 
three  main  canals  which  converged  and 
formed  a  strong  VC  base.  The  dense  vegeta- 
tion permitted  visibility  of  only  10-16  meters 
horizontally  and  nil  vertically.  The  area  was 
sprayed  with  approximately  735  gallons  of 
herbicide  white  and  over  90  percent  of  the 
area  was  defoliated.  As  the  result  of  the  de- 
foliation, an  ARVN  battalion  was  able  to 
remain  overnight  In  the  area  for  the  first 
time  in  6  years.  Many  enemy  bunkers  were 
open  to  observation.  Since  the  defoliation, 
the  VC  presence  has  decreased  to  the  point 
that  only  RF/PP  forces  are  now  necessary 
for  local  security. 

6.  As  a  part  of  the  1968  evaluation  report 
of  herbicide  operations,  the  U.S.  senior  ad- 
viser in  the  rv  Corps  tactical  zone  area  re- 
ported— 

A  section  of  National  Highway  4  in  Phong 
Dlnh  Province  was  the  site  for  a  defoliation 
operation  on  June  24,  1968.  Since  January 
1968,  a  series  of  ambushes  was  conducted 
against  SVN  convoys  and  troop  movements. 
Because  of  the  total  inability  of  ground 
troops  to  keep  the  area  clear  of  VC,  this  area 
was  sprayed  using  685  gallons  of  herbicide 
white.  The  target  area  was  primarily  coconut 
palm  and  banana  trees  that  had  been  aban- 
doned by  their  owners  for  several  years.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  abandonment  the  vegeta- 
tion had  become  so  dense  that  convoy  secu- 
rity elements  were  not  able  to  see  more  than 
5  meters  Into  the  underbush  and  had  to  rely 
on  reconnaissance   by  flre   to   discover   the 
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hidden  enemy.  Tliis  method  of  protection 
bad  proven  Ineffective.  Three  RF/PP  com- 
panies with  U.S.  advisers  were  used  to  secure 
the  target  lor  the  helicopter  operation  in 
Addition  to  an  armored  cavalry  troop.  Since 
the  deloliatlon  mission  was  completed,  con- 
voys have  used  the  highway  two  or  three 
times  a  week  without  attack  or  harassment. 
Only  one  RF  platoon  has  remained  In  the 
area  to  provide  local  security  to  the  hamlet 
and  highway. 

7.  In  certain  Instances,  we  know  the  VC 
have  been  forced  to  divert  tactical  units  from 
combat  missions  to  food-procurement  opera- 
tloiis  and  food-transportation  tasks,  attest- 
ing to  the  effectiveness  of  the  crop  destruc- 
tion program.  In  local  areas  where  extensive 
crop  destruction  missions  were  conducted, 
VC  JTV^A  defections  to  GVN  Increased  as  a 
result  of  low  morale  resulting  principally 
from  food  shortages. 

The  mot.t  highly  valued  Item  of  equipment 
to  field  commanders  in  Vietnam  Is  tb?  hell- 
copter.  There  was  some  question  when  the 
helicopter  spray  equipment  was  first  pro- 
cured whether  field  commanders  would  di- 
vert the  \is«  of  helicopters  from  combat 
operations  for  herbicide  spray  operations. 
The  very  fact  that  the  commanders  have 
used  their  helicopter  spray  equipment  to  the 
fullest  and  have  asked  for  more  Is  certainly 
prool  that  herbicide  operations  have  been 
helpful  In  protecting  the  American  soldier 
and  contributing  to  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ground  combat  mission. 

CONCLUSION 

....  we  hav«  presented  to  you  in  as 
complete  and  candid  a  manner  as  possible 
the  lifesaving  usage  that  we  have  made  of 
riot  control  agents  and  herbicides  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  policies  under  which  this 
usage  has  taken  place.  We  believe  this  usage 
has  been  wise  and  has  been  accomplished 
with  restraint.  The  result  Is  that  our  forces 
have  been  better  able  to  accomplish  their 
mission  with  significantly  reduced  D.S.  and 
Vietnamese  casualties. 

(SorBcr. — Rear  Adm.  William  E.  Lemos, 
Director  of  Policy  Plans  and  National  Se- 
curity Council  Affairs,  Office,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs,  Statement  before  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments.  Hearings  on  Friday,  December 
19,  1969.  pp.  231-232.) 

AWTIPLANT  CHZmCALS:    CrRRENT   WAt   TTSK 

This  April,  following  the  "suspension" 
and  "cancellation"  orders  by  the  UJ8.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  certain  reg- 
istered use  of  2,4,5-T  for  domestic  civil- 
ian applications  because  of  hazards  to 
public  health,  the  Defense  Department 
annoimced  that  it  would  ban  the  use  of 
its  primary  chemical  herbicide,  orange  in 
the  defoliation  program  in  Vietnam. 

This  decision  provides  an  appropriate 
opportunity  to  review  the  basic  question 
of  whether  an  antiplant  chemical  war- 
fare arsenal  is  really  needed  and  whether 
the  negative  side  effects  of  the  UJS.  "first- 
use"  of  these  chemicals  in  Vietnam  out- 
weigh the  value  of  defoliation  and  crop 
destruction  as  tactics  of  war. 

White  and  blue  are  the  herbicide 
chemicals  now  authorized  by  the  Defense 
Department  for  use  in  the  remaining  de- 
foliation program  in  Vietnam. 

Mn.TrABT  DETOUATION  VICTIMS:    PUiNTS  AND 
CIVILIAN    PKOPLC 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  anti- 
plant  chemicals  merely  kill  or  injure 
plants,  not  people;  therefore,  they  ought 
not  to  be  condemned  for  use  in  warfare. 

I  cannot  accept  this  logic  or  conclusion 
for  several  reasons. 


First,  there  is  the  assimiption  that  the 
chemical  products  and  the  practices  in 
military  application  of  herbicide  chemi- 
cals present  no  health  hazard  to  humans. 

This  assumption  is  sorely  strained  in 
view  of  the  results  of  tests  done  this  year 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Enviroimien- 
tal  Health  Sciences  on  the  teratogenic,  or 
fetus-deforming  effects  of  2.4,5-T  regis- 
tered for  use  in  domestic  civilian  applica- 
tion. 

The  chemical  2,4,5-T  is  a  polychlori- 
nated  phenolic  compound  that  contains 
dioxin  contaminants  or  impurities.  When 
a  chlorophenol  is  heated  sufficiently,  it  Is 
likely  that  some  dioxin  will  result.  Dioxin 
is  Considered  a  toxic  agent. 

Last  year  the  Bionetics  Research 
Laboratories  in  Bethesda,  Md..  imder 
contract  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
reported  that  its  studies  on  2,4.5-T 
showed  deformities  in  the  offspring  of 
pregnant  mice  and  rats.  It  recommended 
that  the  Grovemnient  take  actions  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  2,4,5-T  in  both  domestic 
civilian  applications  and  military  herbi- 
cidal  operations.  Critics  of  the  bionetics 
report,  both  in  the  administration  and  in 
industry,  claimed  that  the  2.4,5-T  mar- 
keted suid  registered  for  use  as  a  pesticide 
chemical  was  of  "greater  purity"  than 
the  test  material  of  2.4,5-T  used  in  the 
bionetics  study.  That  test  material,  they 
claimed,  contained  substantial  concen- 
trations of  dioxin  chemical  impurities. 

In  light  of  these  claims  and  counter- 
claims on  the  hazard  to  public  health 
of  registered  2.4,5-T.  the  Senatw:  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Haht)  initiated  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Natural  Resources,  and  the  Environ- 
ment. 

It  was  on  April  15  during  one  of  these 
hearings  that  Dr.  Je&se  Steinfeld,  Sur- 
geon General.  USPHS  announced  the 
conclusions  of  additional  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences  on  the 
fetus-deforming  effects  of  2.4,5-T.  The 
conclusion  was  that  "the  dioxin  impuri- 
ties and  the  2,4,5-T  as  it  is  now  manu- 
factured, separately  produced  birth  ab- 
normalities in  the  experimental  mice." 
Although  there  is  consensus  as  to  the 
"extreme  potency  of  the  impurities  as 
toxic  agents,"  Dr.  Steinfeld  emphasized 
that  the  studies  "do  not  clarify  the  un- 
certainties as  to  significance  to  man." 
Indeed,  Dr.  Steinfeld  said,  "No  data  on 
humans  are  available." 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  Dr.  Stein- 
feld's  assessment  of  no  data  on  the  ef- 
fects of  2,4,5-T  or  its  impurity  dioxin  on 
humans  has  been  questioned.  Dioxin 
could  have  a  teratogenic,  or  fetus-de- 
forming effect  on  pregnant  women  and/ 
or  a  toxic  or  body  poisoning  effect  on 
humans.  While  there  is  no  confirmed 
evidence  of  the  former,  there  is  evidence 
of  the  toxic  effects  of  dioxin  on  humans. 
It  has  been  reported  that  in  the  mid- 
sixties,  Dow  was  obliged  to  close  down 
part  of  a  2,4,5-T  plant  in  Midland,  Mich., 
for  some  time  because  about  60  workers 
contracted  "chloracne"  as  a  result  of 
contact  with  dioxin.  The  symptoms  of 
this  disease  Include  skin  disruptions,  dis- 
orders of  the  central  nervous  system  and 
chronic  fatigue. 

As  a  result  of  the  conclusions  of  the 


studies  by  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  found  that  in  order 
to  prevent  an  "imminent  hazard"  to  the 
public  health,  it  was  necessary  "to  sus- 
pend" registration  for  products  contain- 
ing 2,4,5-T  and  to  require  relabels  for 
use  as  follows : 

First  Suspension  of  liquid  formula- 
tions of  2,4,5-T  for  use  around  homes, 
and  recreation  areas: 

Second.  Suspend  tdl  formulations  of 
2,4,5-T  in  aquatic  areas,  that  is,  in  lakes, 
ponds,  or  on  ditch  banks. 

The  "sus'^nsion"  order  carries  with  it 
immediate  halt  to  interstate  shipments. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  also 
foimd  that  in  order  to  prevent  a 
"hazard"  to  public  health.  It  was  neces- 
sary "to  cancel'"  registration  for  products 
containing  2.4,5-T  and  bearing  directions 
for  use  as  follows : 

First.  All  granular  2.4.5-T  formula- 
tions for  use  around  the  home,  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  similar  sites. 

Second.  All  2,4,5-T  uses  on  food  crops 
intended  for  human  consumption,  such 
as  apples,  blueberries,  barley,  corn,  oats, 
rice,  rye,  and  sugarcane. 

Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  formerly  President 
Nixon's  science  adviser,  has  said  that — 

If  the  effects  on  experimental  animals  are 
applicable  to  people  It's  a  very  sad  and  serious 
situation. 

Does  the  Defense  Department  think 
the  militai7  application  of  its  primary 
defoliant  orange,  a  mixture  of  2.4,5-T 
and  2,4-D  could  be  affecting  the  pubUc 
health  of  Vietnam?  According  to  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  answer  is  "No." 
When  asked :  Why  not?  the  Department 
simply  responds  that  there  is  no  con- 
firmed evidence  that  Illness  is  directly 
the  result  of  defoliant  spraying. 

Nevertheless,  following  the  "suspen- 
sion" and  "cancellation"  orders  on  regis- 
tered use  of  2.4,5-T  for  domestic  civil- 
ian applications — orders  affecting  only 
about  10  percent  of  2.4.5-T  use  in  this 
country — the  Defense  Department  an- 
noimced that  it  would  ban  use  of  orange 
henceforth  in  the  defoliation  program 
in  Vietnsun. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  50,000  tons 
of  antiplant  chemicals  have  been 
sprayed  on  Vietnam  land.  Including 
forests,  crops,  ditch  banks  and  along 
shipping  canals  and  communications 
lines.  Of  the  50,000  tons,  it  is  estimated 
that  20,000  tons  of  oranges  have  been 
sprayed. 

Now  let  us  consider  again  the  notion 
by  some  that  antiplant  chemicals  merely 
kill  or  injure  plants  not  people;  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for 
use  in  warfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  May  I  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  have  said  previously 
that  I  cannot  accept  this  logic  or  con- 
clusion for  several  reasons.  The  first  is 
the  questionable  assumption  that  the 
formulations  of  antiplant  chemicals  for 
military  purposes  as  well  as  the  practices 
in  military  application  of  such  chemicals 
present  no  health  hazard  to  humans.  In 
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addition  to  the  fetus-deforming  effects 
and  toxic  effects  of  2.4.5-T  shown  In  lab- 
oratory studies,  there  is  the  siuestion  of 
whether  or  not  2,4,5-T  is  biologically  de- 
gradable.  that  is.  the  question  of  whether 
it  persists  in  the  environment  or  accum- 
ulates in  animal  tissue.  Although  some 
claim  that  2.4.5-T  is  readily  decomposa- 
ble in  soil  and  by  the  action  of  sunlight 
after  it  has  been  applied,  there  have  been 
no  thorough  studies  to  show  that  2.4.5- 
T's  dioxin  contaminant  is  biologically 
degradable.  that  is  that  It  does  not  per- 
sist in  the  environment  or  accumulate  in 
animal  tissue. 

Consider  antiplant  chemicals  used  In 
war  as  part  of  a  program  to  deny  an 
enemy  concealment.  Now  think  of  the 
animals  in  the  forest.  Consider  whether 
any  of  these  animals  are  destined  for 
food  and  having  been  exposed  to  the 
dioxin  contaminant,  contain  residues  of 
dioxin  in  tiieir  systems.  Suppose  that 
there  are  no  food  inspection  teams  to  de- 
tect harmful  levels  of  2,4,5-T  residue  and 
to  protect  people  from  contaminated 
food. 

Consider  antiplant  chemicals  used  In 
war  to  destroy  forests  near  streams  and 
canals.  ThMk  of  the  fish  in  the  streams 
as  another  possible  food  supply.  Think 
of  the  wat3r  as  being  used  for  irrigating 
food  crops.  Now  recall  the  USDA  sus- 
pension order  for  2.4.5-T  banning  use  in 
aquatic  sites  because  it  presented  an  im- 
minent hazard  to  public  health.  Recall 
the  USDA  warnings  and  limitations  for 
domestic  use  of  picloram  and  cacodylic 
acid:  "do  not  contaminate  water  used 
for  domestic  or  irrigation  purposes." 

Consider  drift  from  antiplant  chemi- 
cal operations  to  water  supplies  for 
drinking  purposes. 

Consider  antiplant  chemicals  used  in 
war  to  destroy  crops,  that  is  part  of  any 
enemy  food  denial  program.  Then  con- 
sider the  history  of  warfare  which  shows 
that  it  has  always  been  the  fighting  men 
who  have  had  the  first  claim  to  the 
available  food  supply;  civilians  always 
have  been  the  ones  to  suffer  the  short- 
ages. 

Many  of  us  were  very  concerned  dur- 
ing the  recent  Nigerian  civil  war  about 
starvation  in  Biafra.  Allegations  were 
made  that  at  least  some  officials  of  Ni- 
geria were  using  food  and  starvation  as  a 
weapon  of  war.  Many  of  us  stood  up  and 
called  upon  the  international  community 
and  the  Nigerians  and  the  Blafrans  to 
agree  on  ways  to  get  food  in  there  so 
that  women  and  children  would  not  be 
the  primary  sufferers  of  the  civil  war 
in  Nigeria. 

Many  of  us  are  equally  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  the  present  food  denial 
program  in  Vietnam;  many  of  us  are  con- 
cerned with  the  effects  of  the  entire  mili- 
tary defoliation  operation  In  Vietnam. 

Considering  all  the  links  between  man 
and  environment,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  massive  spraying  of  antiplant 
chemicals  in  Vietnam  constitutes  a  dan- 
gerous hazard  to  public  hesilth  in  Viet- 
nam and  warrants  a  total  ban  on  this 
country's  engagements  in  military  defoli- 
ation operations. 

Looking  beyond  the  links  in  the  eco- 
system and  the  food  chain,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  massive  application  of 
antiplant  chemicals  is  having  an  adverse 


effect  on  the  people  of  Vietnam.  What  ef- 
fect it  is  having  on  what  effects  show 
up  in  the  future,  may  be  one  of  the  sad- 
dest chapters  in  the  epilogue  of  the  war. 

Those  who  defend  the  use  of  herbicide 
chemicals  and  the  use  of  chemicals 
against  crops  in  Vietnam,  do  so  by 
claiming  that  such  use  saves  lives  of  our 
troops.  Obviously,  we  want  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  protect  the  lives  of  our 
men  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

The  claim,  however,  that  defoliation 
operations  are  "life  saving"  is  open  to 
question. 

Regarding  the  military  value  of  de- 
foliation, several  drawbacks  can  be  con- 
sidered. These  drawbacks  raise  the  pos- 
sibility of  "risk  to  life"  for  our  men  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam.  Drawbacks  are  based 
on  the  following  considerations: 

After  spraying,  several  days  pass  be- 
fore leaves  fall  off  trees;  dying  leaves  can 
"alert"  the  enemy  to  impending  United 
States- Vietnamese  operations; 

After  spraying  along  lines  of  commu- 
nication, ambushes  may  still  take  place 
behind  curves  in  the  road  as  well  as 
create  a  broader  enemy  fire  on  United 
States-Vietnamese  troops; 

Defoliation  of  base  perimeters  has 
often  led  to  deemphasls  of  satiu^tlon 
patrolling  which  may  be  false  economy; 

There  may  be  a  trade-off  between 
vertical  and  horizontal  visibility;  that 
is,  defoliation  of  a  double  or  triple  canopy 
jungle  Increases  the  amount  of  sxmlight 
that  reaches  ground  level;  in  time  this 
greatly  stimulates  growth  of  vines  tmd 
bamboo  which  could  Impede  movement 
of  United  States-Vietnamese  ground 
troops.  While  United  States- Vietnamese 
pilots  may  increase  their  visibility: 
ground  troops  may  find  It  more  difficult 
to  move  on  foot.  According  to  the  report 
made  by  Dr.  Fred  Tschirley,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  USDA.  after  his  in- 
vestigation In  1968  of  environmental 
effects  of  defoliation  in  Vietnam;  "re- 
peated treatments  will  result  in  invasion 
of  many  sites  by  bamboo.  Presence  of 
dense  bamboo  will  then  retard  regenera- 
tion of  the  forest."  It  may  also  retard  the 
mobility  of  otir  ground  combat  troops. 

By  all  i-easonable  standards,  crop 
destruction  in  Vietnam  is  a  military  fail- 
ure. It  is  cursed  by  the  locally  affected 
Vietnamese,  most  of  which  are  rural 
subsistence  farmers.  It  is  exploited  by 
the  VC.  It  is  counterproductive  to  Vlet- 
namization.  An  indicator  of  ill-will  may 
be  the  damage  claims,  both  valid  and 
trumped-up.  Since  1968,  over  10,000 
claims  have  been  validated  at  a  cost  of 
over  $3  million.  Invalidated  claims  are 
unrecorded.  Rather  than  save  lives  of 
U.S.  troops.  cr(H)  destruction  could  con- 
tribute to  the  risk  of  life  by  decreasing 
the  cooperation  we  need  from  the  Viet- 
namese themselves.  The  less  cooperation 
we  get.  both  In  Intelligence  gathering 
and  fighting,  the  more  our  troops  must 
fight  and  along  with  this  goes  greater 
risk  to  the  lives  of  our  troops. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  May  I  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  In  Vietnam,  we  are 
fighting,  supposedly,  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  we  have 
in  the  so-called  Vietnamlzation  program 
is  the  psychological  impact  and  the  di- 
rect impact  of  crop  destruction  on  the 
people  and  the  small  farmers.  It  is  a  very 
unpc«3ular  program. 

It  is  a  program  which  turns  many  of 
the  rural  people  against  us  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  a  program  of  marginal 
military  significance.  The  end  result 
may,  on  occasion,  save  a  few  lives  of 
American  soldiers,  but  then  later  lead  to 
the  deaths  of  many  more  American 
soldiers. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  our  amend- 
ment deals  directly,  and  precisely  with 
the  issue  at  hand.  It  would  bar  future 
military  use  of  chemical  herbicides  by 
this  country.  It  would  bar  use  by  proxy. 
It  would  dismantle  this  country's  chemi- 
cal herbicide  arsenal.  Such  a  measure  is 
long  overdue. 

B^.  President,  there  sire  many  aspects 
of  our  military  defoliation  operations 
that  caimot  be  discussed  openly  here. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  specific  references 
to  studies  that  have  been  made  available, 
but  are  considered  confidential  and 
secret.  But  I  think  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence available  to  all  of  us  in  the  UJS. 
Senate  that  Indicates  that  the  use  of 
chemicals  for  crop  destruction  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  counterproductive.  We  are 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face 
with  the  continued  use  of  these  de- 
foliants, whether  we  talk  about  it  simply 
in  a  military  sense  or  in  terms  of  the 
environment  of  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  today 
to  let  the  world  know  that  we  are  going 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  antiplant  chemi- 
cals in  war;  that  we  will  prevent  the  fu- 
ture use  of  those  chemicals  which  hav& 
for  the  past  9  years,  been  used  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  happens  not  to  be 
present  In  the  Chamber,  the  time  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  may  be  al- 
lotted by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Piesidait,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  22  minutes,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  55  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
;\111  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I  have 
a  prepared  speech  here,  which  I  am  go- 
ing to  make,  but  before  I  do  that,  I  «nsh 
to  say  that  I  know  how  sincere  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Wisconsin  is.  He  has  been 
against  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  from  the  very  beginning.  He  has 
voted  against  every  appropriation,  everj' 
authorization,  and  everything  else  I  can 
think  of.  So  I  am  not  a  bit  concerned 
over  the  heat  with  which  he  debates  this 
particular  amendment,  because  he  does 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  there  at  all. 

That  is  perfectly  proper,  and  it  is  his 
right,  obviously,  but  it  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  last  three  Presidents.  We  are 
there,  and  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  have  people  there  who  are  fight- 
ing a  war,  and  who  must  have  the  ability 
to  do  so  both  efficiently  and  successfully. 

I  also  wish  to  say,  before  I  go  any  far- 
ther, that  the  committee  has  in  fact  not 
only  eliminated  authorization  for  the  use 
of  the  so-called  orange  herbicide,  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  debate,  and  we  do 
not  have  any  money  in  the  bill  for  that 
at  all.  We  have  also  reduced  the  new 
authorization  from  $2  million  to  $1  mil- 
lion, and  the  balance  of  the  money  that 
has  come  in  is  money  that  had  previously 
been  authorized  but  not  spent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  procurement  of  orange, 
which  has  been  restated  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  the  defoliants  in  con- 
nection with  both  crops,  trees,  brush,  and 
lines  of  communication,  but  not  with  the 
poisonous  type  Orange  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  heretofore. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
faced  by  the  military  in  South  Vietnam 
is  the  inability  to  observe  the  enemy  in 
the  derise  forest  and  jungle.  As  one  meth- 
od to  help  overcome  this  problem,  defoli- 
ating herbicides  were  introduced  in  1962, 
and  since  that  time  have  been  employed 
on  an  increased  basis. 

Defoliants  are  capable  of  producing  a 
tremendous  improvement  in  vertical  and 
horizontal  visibility  in  the  type  of  jungle 
found  in  South  Vietnam.  As  viewed  by  an 
aerial  observer,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
see  through  the  jungle  canopy  at  the 
time  of  spraying.  After  spraying,  defolia- 
tion will  begin  in  2  to  3  weeks  and  In  6 
to  8  weeks,  the  observer  will  have  almost 
complete  observation  through  the  can- 
opy. After  8  to  12  months,  he  will  have 
only  limited  visibility  due  to  regrowth. 
For  ground  observation,  defoliation  is 
capable  of  improving  vertical  visibility  70 
to  SO  percent  and  horizontal  visibility  40 
to  60  percent. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  defoliation 
alcng  lines  of  communication  permits  the 
enemy  to  attack  with  heavier  weapons 
and  provides  allied  soldiers  little  cover 
if  they  are  attacked.  Such  statements 
ignore  the  purpose  of  the  defoliation 
which  is  to  provide  observation  out  to 
200  or  300  meters  on  either  side  of  a  road 
or  canal  and  deny  the  enemy  a  close-in, 
concealed  ambush  position. 

Any  soldier  will  tell  you  that  it  is  easy 
to  hit  a  target  up  to  100  feet  away  with 
a  rifle  or  machinepun  but  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  hit  one  at  600  to 
1,000  feet.  Heavier  weapons  are  effective 
at  these  greater  ranges  but  they  require 
open  fields  of  fire  or  cleared  firing  po- 
sitions. 

The  critical  period  in  an  ambush  is  the 
first  10  to  15  seconds.  After  this,  evasive* 
action  and  counterambush  fires  will  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  of  the  ambush.  The 
inaccuracy  resulting  from  distant  fires 


gives  our  troops  a  better  chance  to  sur- 
vive the  first  few  critical  moments  and 
then  overcome  or  evade  the  enemy 
forces. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  sup- 
porting the  military  effectiveness  of  de- 
foliation operations.  The  most  recent 
study  was  conducted  in  October  of  1968 
at  the  request  of  General  Abrams,  COM- 
USMACV.  That  study  produced  over- 
whelming evidence  from  both  intelli- 
gence sources  and  afteraction  reports  on 
the  effectiveness  of  herbicides.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  demonstrate  the  value 
of  the  defoliation  effort  in  Vietnam: 

First.  According  to  the  commander, 
U.S.  Naval  Forces  Vietnam,  the  defolia- 
tion along  the  main  shipping  channel 
between  the  ocean  and  Saigon  contrib- 
uted considerably  to  denying  protective 
cover  to  the  enemy  for  ambush  of  the 
tlow-moving  merchant  ships  and  U.S. 
naval  vessels. 

Second.  The  commanding  general  of 
I  Field  Force  reported  that  the  defolia- 
tion program  reduced  enemy  conceal- 
ment and  permitted  increased  use  of  the 
lines  of  communication  by  friendly  units. 
Aerial  surveillance  of  enemy  areas  im- 
proved and  less  security  forces  were  re- 
quired to  control  friendly  areas. 

Third.  Defoliation  aids  visual  recon- 
naissance. Air  Force  forward  air  control- 
lers and  Army  aerial  observers  have  dis- 
covered VC  base  camps  in  defoliated 
areas  that  had  previously  been  un- 
detected. 

Fourth.  Helicopter  defoliation  opera- 
tions were  conducted  in  1968  against  in- 
filtration routes  and  mortar  and  rocket 
sites  in  the  viciruty  of  Pleiku  City.  Aerial 
observation  of  the  area  is  now  possible 
and  Pleiku  has  not  experienced  mortar  or 
rocket  attacks  since  the  area  was  de- 
foUated. 

Fifth.  A  portion  of  National  Highway 
4  in  Phong  Dinh  Province  was  defoliated 
in  June  1968.  This  mission  was  conducted 
after  a  series  of  missions  against  GVN 
convoys  and  troop  movements.  The  tar- 
get area  consisted  primarily  of  coconut 
palms  and  banana  trees  that  had  been 
abandoned  for  several  years.  The  vegeta- 
tion had  become  so  dense  that  convoy 
security  elements  were  unable  to  see  more 
than  5  meters  into  the  underbrush.  It 
required  three  companies  of  regional  and 
popular  forces  and  an  armored  cavalry 
troop  to  secure  the  target  during  the 
helicopter  spraying.  Since  defoliation, 
convoys  have  used  the  highway  two  to 
three  times  a  week  without  attack  or 
harassment.  Only  one  platoon  of  popular 
forces  Is  now  required  to  provide  local 
security  to  the  nearby  hamlet  and  the 
highway. 

Sixth.  The  most  important  piece  of 
military  equipment  in  Vietnam  is  the 
helicopter.  The  fact  that  commanders 
use  their  helicopters  in  spray  missions  on 
a  priority  basis  is  further  evidence  that 
herbicide  operations  are  considered  valu- 
able for  protecting  American  soldiers  and 
contributing  to  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  ground  combat  mission. 

To  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
herbicides  in  Vietnam  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional tests  over  and  above  the  data 
previously  existing  in  the  United  States 
were  conducted.  Five  years  were  spent 
studying  the  effects  of  herbicides  in  areas 


of  Puerto  Rico  and  Texas — by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — areas  similar 
to  portions  of  South  Vietnam.  A  year's 
study  was  also  made  on  experimental 
plots  in  South  Vietnam;  a  botanical  sur- 
vey of  South  Vietnam  was  compiled  and 
on  several  occasions  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Department  of  Agriculture 
scientists  went  to  Vietnam  to  search  for 
evidence  of  adverse  ecological  change. 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State  also 
made  such  surveys  utilizing  consultants 
from  universities,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
Several  years  have  also  been  spent  on 
studying  the  effects  of  herbicides  on  ex- 
perimental plots  in  Thailand.  These 
studies  have  been  published  in  the  open 
literature.  Additionally,  the  United  States 
reviewed  the  experience  of  other  na- 
tions, since  almost  all  of  the  developed 
nations  of  the  world  employ  herbicides 
domestically.  For  example,  herbicides 
have  been  used  extensively  in  rubber  and 
oil-palm  plantations  in  Malaysia  for  over 
20  years  at  an  application  rate  5  to  6 
times  those  used  in  Vietnam.  The  herbi- 
cide operations  in  Malaysia  were  con- 
ducted to  kill  old  nonproductive  trees 
and  jungle  vegetation  In  preparation  for 
planting  new  trees.  As  the  program  of 
herbicide  usage  has  continued  In  Viet- 
nam, nearly  continuous  review  has  been 
made  of  the  resulting  effects.  All  of  the 
Information  available  indicates  that  it  Is 
not  concentrated  in  soil  or  water,  nor 
concentrated  to  any  appreciable  degree 
in  plants. 

There  have  been  many  claims  of  pos- 
sible long-term  ecological  dangers  from 
the  use  of  chemical  defoliants.  These  in- 
clude laterizatlon — conversion  of  cer- 
tain soil  to  hardened,  infertile  form — 
permanent  destruction  of  mangrove 
swamp  forest  and  poisoning  of  aquatic 
life.  The  ecological  investigation  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Fred  H.  Tschirley  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  sub- 
stantiate these  claims.  He  found  that 
laterite  soil  was  not  being  produced  be- 
cause bare  soil  does  net  result  from  de- 
foliation. Although  the  trees  and  brush 
may  be  killed,  the  grassy  ground  cover 
survives  and  grows  rapidly  when  exposed 
to  the  sunlight  as  a  result  of  the  defolia- 
tion. Tschirley  also  found  that  the  man- 
grove forest  would  not  be  permanently 
eliminated.  He  estimated  it  would  take 
20  years  for  the  reestablishment  of  a 
mangrove  forest.  Surveys  of  defoliated 
mangrove  areas  have  shewn  definite  re- 
growth  after  6  or  7  years.  The  increased 
fish  catch  in  the  mangrove  areas  indi- 
cates that  the  aquatic  food  chain  has  not 
been  seriously  damaged.  In  fact,  the  total 
fresh  water  fish  catch  in  Vietnam  has 
increased  during  the  last  few  years.  In 
addition,  all  of  the  mangrove  in  any 
particular  area  has  not  been  destroyed, 
thereby  pennitting  germination  of  seed 
from  the  eslabli3hed  forest. 

Recent  test  reports  have  indicated  that 
2,4.5-T  caused  abnormal  fetuses  in  mice, 
rats,  and  chicken  embryos.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  animal  data  cannot  be  directly 
extrapolated  to  humans.  To  create  a 
comparable  situation  wherein  a  Viet- 
namese woman  could  probably  have  an 
abnormal  child  as  a  result  of  drinking 
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2,4.5-T  would  require  that  she  consume 
large  quantities  of  contaminated  water 
each  day  for  about  3  months  during  the 
middle  of  her  pregnancy  period.  If  one 
assumes  an  extensive  rain  water  collec- 
tion system,  the  necessary  concentration 
of  2,4,5-T  in  the  water  would  require 
that  the  area  be  sprayed  every  few  weeks. 
Since  an  area  is  normally  sprayed  only 
once  during  any  6-  to  &-month  period, 
this  postulated  condition  would  be  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  attain.  No  incidents 
of  verified  malformed  births  resulting 
from  herbicide  operations  are  known. 

An  examination  In  December  1969,  of 
the  hospital  records  in  Mimot,  Cambodia, 
for  1968  and  1969  by  Dr.  A.  Westing  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  showed  no  increase 
In  birth  defects  as  a  result  of  herbicide 
spraying  of  rubber  plantations  that  oc- 
curred in  April  1969. 

An  examination  of  hospital  records  in 
Vietnam  has  been  initiated,  but  the  re- 
sults are  not  yet  completely  collated.  In- 
dications are  that  the  birth  defect  rate 
remains  essentially  unchanged  from  the 
predefoliation  era. 

Although  it  appears  that  there  are  no 
confirmed  public  health  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  the  2,4.5-T  con- 
tained in  herbicide  orange  in  Vietnam, 
the  Department  of  Defense  deemed  It 
prudent  to  suspend  all  operations  tising 
orange  until  the  problem  could  be  re- 
solved. In  the  meantime,  operations  con- 
tinue using  defoliants  white  and  blue. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Why  did  the  Department 
of  Defense  decide  to  suspend  the  use  of 
2,4,5-T  In  Vietnam?  What  was  their 
concern? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  concern 
originated,  as  I  said  earlier  in  the  pre- 
pared statement,  from  the  findings  that 
this  did  create  problems  with  fetuses  of 
mice.  rats,  and  chickens.  As  a  restilt, 
since  we  do  not  yet  know  fully  what  the 
immediate  results  will  be,  they  just  de- 
cided that,  since  the  others  would  work, 
they  would  stop  this. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  not  the  Senator 
consider  it  rather  a  dramatic  situation 
and  would  not  he  consider  it  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  that  we  have  been  spraying 
million  of  pounds  of  2,4,5-T,  which  Dr. 
Verrett  and  other  scientists  have  found 
deforms  the  fetus  of  certain  creatures? 
Would  not  that  alarm  the  Senator,  since 
it  has  demonstrated  Its  teratogenic  ca- 
pacity? We  have  been  spraying  vast 
amounts  of  It,  and.  In  fact,  2,4-D  has 
also  been  shown  to  be  teratogenic  and 
we  are  continuing  to  use  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  all  things  were  fair  in  a  perfect 
world,  I  would  wish  that  we  were  not 
using  any  of  these,  so  far  as  I  personally 
am  concerned.  But  as  long  as  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  to  try  successfully  to 
assist  the  South  Vietnamese  against  the 
attacks  by  both  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese,  I  think  we  will  have 
to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
make  that  effort  successful. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  national  publicity 
concerning  deformed  animals  that  re- 
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suited  from  the  use  of  herbicides  in  Globe, 
Ariz.  A  lame  goat  and  a  deformed  duck 
were  shown  on  television  to  support  the 
claims  of  damage  caused  by  the  herbi- 
cides. When  scientists  evaluated  the 
claims,  it  developed  that  there  was  no 
causal  relationship  between  the  spray 
operation  and  the  alleged  damage.  Nine 
doctors  serving  the  Globe  area  stated 
that  there  had  been  no  significant  In- 
crease in  human  illness  related  to  the 
spraying.  Reports  from  wildlife  special- 
ists indicated  no  significant  effects  on 
birds,  deer,  and  other  wildlife.  The  team 
of  scientists  reported: 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  spraying  of  the 
herbicides  or  dloxln  caused  the  affliction  In 
the  goat  or  duck  because  the  goat  was  bom 
before  the  treatment  and  the  duck  was 
hatched  about  four  miles  away  from  the 
treated  area. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Nelson  and  Senator  Goodell  would  pro- 
hibit the  U.S.  military  use  of  antiplant 
chemicals.  There  are  over  100  antiplant 
chemicals  available  on  the  commercial 
market.  Many  of  these  chemicals  are 
used  by  the  military  to  clear  rights-of- 
way,  fence  lines,  and  to  remove  undesired 
vegetation  on  posts,  camps,  and  stations 
both  here  and  abroad.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  these  chemicals 
for  grounds  maintenance  without  affect- 
ing the  use  by  other  Government  agen- 
cies. In  addition,  large  quantities  of  her- 
bicides are  furnished  the  Vietnamese  im- 
der  the  AID  program  in  order  to  improve 
their  agricultural  output. 

I  would  ask,  as  a  rhetorical  question, 
why  we  should  prohibit  the  use  of  de- 
foliants by  the  military  and  preclude  any 
ability  to  support  some  of  the  Vietnamese 
agricultural  output. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  Senator  Goodell  and 
Senator  Nelson  to  prohibit  the  use  of  all 
herbicides  by  the  military  and  to  preclude 
our  supporting  the  Vietnamese  agricul- 
ture? 

On  July  16,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin introduced  into  the  Record  an  article 
by  Drs.  Pfeiffer  and  Orians.  This  article 
was  based  on  a  visit  to  Vietnam  by  these 
two  gentlemen  and  questioned  the  value 
of  the  defoliation  program  in  light  of  the 
ecological  consequences.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  a  press  interview  in  New 
York  upon  his  return.  Professor  Pfeiffer 
expanded  somewhat  on  his  report.  I  do 
not  believe  this  was  in  the  message  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  put  in.  He  ob- 
served that  it  was  "completely  unreal- 
istic" to  expect  military  commanders  to 
abstain  from  defoliation  actions.  He  said: 

There  is  no  question  about  It,  they  save 
American  lives.  On  a  slsty-flve  mUe  journey 
by  armed  boat  from  Saigon  to  the  sea,  we 
scarcely  saw  a  living  plant. 

However,  he  added  that  had  the  vege- 
tation not  been  destroyed,  he  and  his 
companion  would  probably  not  have  re- 
turned alive. 

I  would  add,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
would  not  even  have  been  allowed  to  go 
down  there.  So  that  is  some  indication  of 
the  value  of  defoliants  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  preservation  of  American 
lives. 

In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  we  have 
treated  approximately  5.5  million  acres 
since  1962.  Of  this  total,  a  few  areas 


such  as  war  zones  C  and  D  have  been 
resprayed,  thus  the  actual  area  sprayed 
is  closer  to  4.5  million  acres — ^In  other 
words,  we  have  resprayed  two  war  zones, 
therefore  the  total  acreage  is  only  4Vi 
million.  This  represents  approximately 
11  percent  of  the  land  area  of  Vietnam. 
The  defoliants  used  in  Vietnam  are  not 
sprayed  at  random  but  are  used  only  on 
important  targets. 

Under  policy  guidance  provided  by 
State  and  Defense  Departments,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  in  Saigon  and 
COMUSMACV  are  empowered  jointly  to 
authorize  U.S.  support  of  GVN  requests 
for  herbicide  operations.  All  requests  for 
defoliation  and  crop  destruction  must 
originate  with  the  province  chief  at  the 
province  level. 

I  repeat  that,  Mr.  President:  All  re- 
quests for  defoliation  and  crop  destruc- 
tion must  originate  with  the  province 
chief  at  the  province  level.  These  «ire  the 
South  Vietnamese  province  chiefs. 

Requests  must  contain  a  detailed 
justification  for  the  operation  and  in- 
clude a  civil  affairs  annex  to  insure  that 
any  impact  on  the  civilian  population 
has  been  considered.  Authority  to  ap- 
prove small-scale  defoliation  projects 
has  been  delegated  to  the  ARVN  Corps 
commander  and  the  U.S.  Corps  senior 
adviser. 

All  requests  for  large-scale  defoliation 
by  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  all  crop  de- 
struction missions  must  be  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Vietnamese  Joint  Gen- 
eral Staff.  When  the  Vietnamese  request 
for  support  is  received  at  Headquarters 
MACV  it  is  staffed  along  with  a  parallel 
request  submitted  through  UJS.  advisory 
channels  to  MACV.  During  staffing,  the 
project  is  reviewed  by  Civil  Operations 
and  Revolutionary  Development  Sup- 
port— CORDS — that  Is  an  American 
agency,  UJS.  Agency  for  International 
Development — USAID — Joint  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office,  American  Elmbassy, 
and  MACV. 

A  final  opportunity  is  given  the  prov- 
ince chief  to  approve  or  reject  each  spray 
mission  24  to  48  hours  before  the  sched- 
uled time  of  execution.  All  planes  using 
defoliants  are  provided  with  a  navigator, 
so  that  they  know  for  sure  where  they  are 
going.  I  think  this  is  a  good  reply  to  the 
concept  that  some  believe,  that  Ameri- 
cans have  been  kind  of  broadcasting 
these  defoliants  around  on  their  own, 
indiscriminately,  around  the  country. 
They  have  not  done  so.  It  must  originate 
with  the  province  chief  in  that  area. 

Some  specific  uses  of  defoliants  are: 

Perimeter  defoliation:  Herbicides  are 
used  to  restrict  growth  of  high  jimgle 
grass,  bushes,  and  weeds  around  base 
camps  and  fire  bases.  This  provides  fields 
of  fire  and  affords  observation  to  prevent 
surprise  attack. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  Vietnam  twice, 
and  I  have  been  to  the  fire  bases  and  have 
seen  the  areas,  and  I  can  assure  Sena- 
tors that  if  we  did  not  have  some  method 
to  clear  this  out  to  see  what  we  are 
doing,  surprise  attacks  around  that  area 
would  be  very  heavy  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
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ident.  on  behalf  of  tlie  Senator  from  Mis- 
sLssippi,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to 
the  Senator  Irom  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  de- 
foliation of  lines  of  communication,  de- 
foliation along  roads  and  canals  has  been 
successfully  used  to  permit  aerial  ob- 
servation and  minimize  concealment 
which  could  be  used  by  the  enemy  for 
ambushes. 

Defoliation  of  Infiltration  routes:  Areas 
used  by  the  enemy  for  routes  of  ap- 
proach, resupply  or  movement  are  im- 
portant targets  for  herbicide  spray.  De- 
foliation of  these  routes  permits  aerial 
observation  and  allows  better  detection 
of  enemy  units  and  their  resupply  activi- 
ties. 

Defoliation  of  enemy  base  camps: 
Spraying  of  enemy  base  camps  Is  used  to 
expose  them  to  aerial  observation.  Even 
if  he  does  move  out  before  the  defolia- 
tion Is  complete,  his  bxmkers,  living  quar- 
ters, and  other  facilities  can  be  destroyed. 
The  effectiveness  of  defoliation  has 
been  questioned  on  the  groimds  that  it 
produces  no  military  contact.  However, 
this  in  itself  can  be  a  measiire  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness. For  example,  in  Sa  Dec 
Province  a  major  VC  base  was  defoliated 
in  August  1968.  After  defoliation,  an 
ARVN  battalion  was  able  to  remain  over- 
night in  the  area  for  the  first  time  in  5 
years.  Many  enemy  bimkers  were  opened 
to  observation  and  destruction.  Since  the 
defoliation,  the  VC  presence  has  de- 
creased to  the  point  that  only  regional 
and  popular  forces  are  now  necessary  for 
local  security. 

The  American  Embassy  in  Saigon 
sponsored  a  detailed  review  of  the  her- 
bicide program  in  1968,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  economic  and  sociopolitical 
aspects.  To  assist  in  the  review,  Dr.  Fred 
Tschirley  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture visited  Vietnam  to  assess  the 
ecological  consequences  of  the  defolia- 
tion program.  The  Embassy  report  indi- 
cated that  the  defoliation  program  was 
worthwhile  and  that  the  military  value 
far  outweighed  any  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects. However,  as  a  result  of  the  study, 
improved  controls  were  instituted  to 
minimize  the  probability  of  inadvertent 
spraying  of  rubber  trees  and  other  crops. 
The  improved  controls  reduced  South 
Vietnamese  civilian  complaints  of  dam- 
age to  friendly  crops  from  some  30  a 
month  to  three  a  month  by  early  1969. 
For  comparison,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  in  1965  there  were  259  cases  of 
herbicide  drift  damage  to  crops  in  North 
Carolina.  There  was  less  damage  in 
South  Vietnam  in  terms  of  complaints 
than  there  were  there. 

The  use  of  defoliants  has  created  some 
problems  but  detailed  reviews  have  shown 
that  benefits  outweigh  adverse  effects. 
Not  only  have  herbicides  assisted  the 
military  effort  but  they  have  also  had  a 
beneficial  impact  on  the  local  economy 
in  many  areas  by  permitting  the  opening 
of  roads  and  canals  which  had  been 
under  enemy  control.  The  farmer  is  now 
able  to  take  his  produce  to  market  with- 
out paying  a  tax  to  the  VC  or  worrying 
about  ambushes.  In  many  sections,  the 


defoliated  area  along  roads  has  been 
cleared  and  is  now  used  for  farming. 
Rather  than  hindering  the  small  farmer 
in  his  attempts  to  improve  his  lot,  de- 
foliation in  conjunction  with  road  clear- 
ing and  road  building  operations  has 
opened  up  new  markets  and  new  oppor- 
tunities for  him.  In  the  light  of  all  these 
factors,  I  urge  that  the  pending  amend- 
ments be  rejected. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  brief  statement  which  I 
have  made  in  connection  with  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  in  limiting  the  use  of 
chemical  warfare  agents  and  In  cutting 
out  totally  biological  warfare.  This  is  the 
first  time,  I  point  out.  that  this  has  been 
done.  I  think  it  shows  the  understanding 
the  President  had  on  the  economic,  emo- 
tional, and  biological  problems  that  these 
particular  agents  create. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  DoMnncK  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Stattment  or  Senatob  Dominick 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
current  controversy  over  the  Army's  disposal 
of  nerve  gas,  I  think  we  are  forgetting  the 
fact  that  President  Nixon  has  long  since 
taken  the  lead  In  renouncing  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

On  November  25,  1969,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that,  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive 
review  led  by  the  NaUonal  Security  Council, 
the  U.S.  reaffirmed  that  this  country  would 
never  be  the  first  to  use  lethal  chemical 
weapons  and  that  he  would  extend  that  re- 
nunciation to  Include  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  that  Incapacitate. 

At  that  time,  the  President  also  announced 
that  lu  regard  to  biological  weapons  the 
United  States  would  renounce  the  use  of 
lethal  biological  agents  and  weapons,  and 
all  other  methods  of  biological  warfare:  that 
the  United  States  would  confine  Its  biologi- 
cal research  to  defensive  measures  such  as 
immunization  and  safety:  and  that  he  had 
asked  the  Department  of  Defense  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  disposal  of  exist- 
ing stocks  of  bacteriological  weapons. 

In  his  November  statement  the  President 
also  promised  that  he  would  submit  to  the 
Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication, the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  which 
prohibits  the  first  use  In  war  of  "asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  Oases  and  of  Bacteriolog- 
ical Weapons  of  Warfare".  That  promise  has 
been  kept.  On  August  19th,  the  President 
formally  asked  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
1925  Geneva  agreement. 

I  would  submit  that  the  record  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  in  regard  to  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  is  both  commendable 
and  unassailable.  The  President  has  clearly 
taken  the  lead  In  the  renunciations  of  these 
terrifying  weapons.  I  would  particularly  com- 
mend the  President's  action  on  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  which  was  never  approved  by  the 
Senate  although  It  was  the  United  States  In 
1925  which  sought  this  ban  on  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  In  1947  this  Protocol  was 
returned  to  the  White  House  and  still  there 
was  no  action  by  the  Executive  Branch  or  the 
Senate. 

It  remained  for  this  President  to  finally — 
after  45  years — take  the  humane  action 
which  I  hope  will  result  in  approval  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
,      Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The  PRESIDTNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  give  me  his  view  about  the 
implications  of  the  use  of  herbicides  for 
food  denial?  We  say  that  we  use  it  for 
the  purpK)se  of  denying  the  enemy  food 
raised  by  the  Vietcong  themselves  or 
food  that  might  be  raised  by  some- 
one else  for  the  Vietcong.  If  we  validate 
the  theory  that  it  is  acceptable  military 
practice  to  deny  food  to  the  enemy,  how 
about  conditions  in  the  future  when  an- 
other country  can  say,  "We  are  spray- 
ing all  crops  in  coimtry  'X'  because  we 
are  at  war  with  that  country  and  the 
dictatorship  in  that  country  will  take 
whatever  food  there  is  and  give  it  to 
the  military.  Since  we  have  to  deny  food 
to  the  military,  we  have  to  spray  it  all 
because  the  dictatorship  controls  all 
crops." 

Is  that  not  what  is  likely  to  happen 
and  are  we  not  really  then  endorsing 
the  use  of  an  instrument  of  warfare 
which  is  applied  with  very  little  sophis- 
tication but  which  will  proliferate  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  would  put  us 
in  the  position  of  endorsing  starvation 
warfare? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is  building 
one  of  his  greait  parades  of  horrors — 
and  I  have  seen  him  do  it  before  and  I 
admire  him — on  hypotheses  that  have 
not  happened. 

I  would  say  that  in  any  war  that  I  can 
remember,  since  Atilla  the  Hun.  the 
scorched  earth  policy  has  been  followed. 
Countries  have  used  it.  We  are  not  doing 
this.  We  are  being  very  careful  to  do  this 
only  in  areas  which  will  give  us  the  abil- 
ity to  protect  ourselves  from  ambushes 
and  to  deny  the  use  of  crops  to  the  enemy 
in  areas  we  know  are  controlled  by  the 
Vietcong  or  are  used  by  them  for  their 
crops.  It  is  a  very  limited  use. 

As  am  example  of  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do,  we  have  introduced  the  new 
wheat  smd  the  new  rice  grains  in  there 
and  have  increased  the  production 
throughout  Vietnam  as  a  resvilt  in  areas 
that  we  can  control. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
sprayed  500,000  acres  of  crops  and  are 
procuring  enough  Agent  Blue — ^which  in- 
cludes 54-percent  arsenic — this  year  that 
could  be  used  to  spray  an  additional 
200.000  acres  of  crops?  Some  of  the  sta- 
tistics are  classified  on  the  question  of 
how  careful  we  are.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  caimot  use  them.  But  the  Senator 
will  concede  that  the  vast  majority  of 
croplands  sprayed  up  until  1967  were  for 
crops  raised  by  civilians  for  use  by 
civilians.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  3  minutes  in  which  to  answer  the 

question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorswlo  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
concede  that  we  have  used  herbicides  to 
destroy  crops  that  would  be  used  by  the 
enemy  who  attack  the  South  Vietnamese 
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in  the  villages  and  cities  and  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  fighting  a 
war,  we  have  to  do  that. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  Is  that  he 
does  not  want  to  fight  a  war.  I  do  not 
blame  him  for  taking  that  position.  I  do 
not  want  to  fight  it  either.  However,  if 
we  are  fighting  a  war,  let  us  do  some- 
thing about  protecting  our  boys. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
changed  the  question  a  little  bit.  I  would 
be  willing  to  debate  that  matter  later. 
However,  are  we  not  putting  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  being  the  only  nation  in 
the  world — except  Australia  and  Portu- 
gal— that  says  that  herblcldal  warfare 
ought  to  be  used?  Eighty  nations  have 
voted  that  they  are  against  it.  Italy  ab- 
stained on  the  grounds  that  it  is  against 
it  but  it  did  not  think  that  the  General 
Assembly  had  the  authority  to  make  legal 
interpretations  of  treaty  policies. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sume the  Senator  is  talking  about  the 
UN.  debate  on  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
fare. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Where  does  this  leave  us 
vis-a-vls  all  of  the  rest  of  humanity? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Where  does  it  leave 
us? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  leaves  us  in  the 
position  of  saying  that  if  we  are  going 
to  be  engaged  in  an  area  with  our  troops 
we  are  going  to  defend  our  troops.  Unless 
we  do  that,  there  is  no  point  in  being 
there.  I  am  not  going  to  send  my  boy 
over  to  Vietnam  and  say,  we  are  not  go- 
S  ing  to  use  herbicides  because  they  will 
3  kill  trees,"  knowing  that  the  enemy  can 
get  behind  those  trees  and  kill  my  boy.  I 
am  not  going  to  do  that  and  neither  is 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  Justification  Is 
that  it  is  effective,  why  do  we  not  drop 
a  nuclear  bomb? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  the  Senator 
goes  with  his  parade  of  horrors.  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  Senator,  but  his 
statement  does  not  convince  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
time  the  Senator  is  asked  a  question  that 
the  Senator  cannot  answer,  he  says  that 
the  Senator  is  blowing  up  the  matter 
and  creating  a  parade  of  horrors. 

I  think  the  Senator  does  not  see  the 
ecologlccd  implications  of  the  use  of  these 
materials. 

No  one  can  tell,  in  our  country  or  in 
any  other  country,  the  consequences  of 
the  use  of  this  100,000,000  poimds  of 
herbicides  in  Vietnam.  The  only  answer 
one  can  give  is  that  he  does  not  know. 

That  is  the  answer  we  got  from  DDT 
for  30  years  in  this  country,  even  though 
the  scientists  were  predicting  that  DDT 
was  a  persistent,  long-lasting  chemical 
compound  that  would  have  disastrous 
effects  worldwide. 

In  1962,  the  biologists  and  botanists 
and  others  who  did  not  agree  with 
Rachel  Carson  made  the  same  criticism 


of  her  that  the  Senator  Just  made  of  me. 
that  she  was  parading  the  horrors.  They 
said  that  she  was  not  qualified  to  make 
these  Judgments.  However,  she  was  abso- 
lutely right.  Everyone  knows  it  now. 

The  Senator  knows  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding again  with  the  continued  intro- 
duction of  pldoram  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  soil,  the  water,  and  the  air  all  over 
the  world,  which  is  a  very  slow  degrad- 
ing herbicide. 

Because  we  do  not  know  what  it  will 
do  we  deny  there  is  any  danger  to  it,  de- 
spite the  fact  we  now  do  know  of  the 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
thought  first.  The  situation  is  alarming. 
We  know  that  plcloram  in  tests  in  some 
soils  only  3.5  percent  disappears  in  over 
a  year.  That  is  very  slow  degrading.  We 
do  not  know  what  happens  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  these  herbicides  by  plankton 
in  the  water  or  by  other  marine  life.  Cer- 
tainly, the  study  by  Dr.  Tschirley,  as 
fine  a  man  as  he  is,  does  not  answer  even 
one-millionth  of  the  consequences.  The 
evidence  with  respect  to  massive  usage  of 
slow  degrading  pesticides  is  correct,  hor- 
ror stories.  How  can  we  proceed  with  this 
program  when  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  agrees  to  it.  except  Australia  and 
Portugal — ^who  do  not  defend  their  posi- 
tion. Yet.  we  are  willing  to  risk  the  en- 
vironment of  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  is  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
S^elds  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  pending  amendment  is 
to  end  the  use  of  herbicides  as  defoliants 
of  the  jungles  of  South  Vietnam.  Defoli- 
ation Is  the  result  of  the  elimination  of 
plant  chemistry  and  plant  growth. 

Defoliation  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  a  tactic  of  war 
to  deny  the  enemy  food  and  concealment. 
"Hie  American  forces  in  Vietnam  have 
been  using  herbicides  for  this  purpose  for 
7  years. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  use  of  herbicides 
ended;  I  would  like  to  see  the  bombing 
ended;  I  would  like  to  see  the  shelling 
ended;  I  would  like  to  see  the  killing 
ended;  I  would  like  to  see  the  war  ended. 

But  the  war  has  not  been  ended:  and 
we  still  have  many  Americans  fighting 
every  day  in  Vietnam. 

From  the  beginning  I  have  taken  a  con- 
sistent view  in  regard  to  Vietnam. 

Prom  the  beginlng  I  have  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  throughout  Vir- 
ginia that  it  was  a  grave  error  of  judg- 
ment to  become  Involved  in  a  ground 
war  in  Asia. 

But  I  submit  that  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  send  Americans  to  Vietnam  and 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  have  Ameri- 
cans fighting  in  Vietnam  we  must  give 
our  men  every  protection  possible. 

We  have  tied  the  hands  of  the  military 
commanders  to  an  unreasonable  extent 
ever  since  this  war  has  been  in  progress. 
This   measure    would    further    tie    the 


hands  of  those  who  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect American  troops  in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  7  years  after  the 
use  of  herbicides  began  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  protect  our  troops,  it  Is  not 
very  logical  to  pass  an  amendment  at 
this  stage  ending  the  use  of  herbicides. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  purpose  is 
to  defoliate  the  jungles  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  men.  We  send  B-52's  loaded 
with  bombs  over  these  jungles  to  clear 
away  the  triple  canopy,  so  that  our  mili- 
tary men,  our  personnel,  our  troops  can 
have  better  vision  and  view  of  the  enemy 
and  protect  themselves.  So  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  send  these  B-52's  loaded  with 
bombs  to  defoliate  the  Jungle,  why 
should  the  Senate  outlaw  the  use  of 
herbicides  to  accomplish  that  purpose? 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  use  of 
herbicides  is  immoral.  I  think  war  itself 
is  immoral.  General  Sherman  said  "war 
is  hell,"  and  so  it  is. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  war  ended,  but 
the  war  is  not  over.  American  men  are 
still  fighting  there. 

They  are  still  being  killed  there  every 
day  and  they  are  still  being  wounded 
there  every  day. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  this  war  "run  out" 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  That  is  why  we 
still  have  the  war  In  progress  now — be- 
cause a  former  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense were  determined  to  run  the  war 
from  Washington  and  prevent  the  mili- 
tary leaders  from  taking  responsible 
steps  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

I  am  convinced  the  war  could  have 
been  ended  several  years  ago. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  agree  to  this 
amendment. 

I  think  the  foremost  consideration 
should  be  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
American  troops  in  Vietnam.  This 
amendment,  in  my  Judgment,  could  only 
be  harmful  to  our  troops.  I  shall  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  regret  I  do  not  have  more  time 
available^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
to  H.R.  17123  which  would  prohibit  the 
u$e  of  antiplant  chemicals  or  herbicides 
by  military  forces  in  Vietnam. 

My  opposition  to  this  amendment  rests 
on  two  points. 

First.  There  Is  absolutely  no  question 
that  the  use  of  defoliation  type  chemicals 
in  Vietnam  has  saved  the  lives  of  many 
United  States,  South  Vietnamese,  and 
allied  fighting  men  In  South  Vietnam. 
More  important,  its  use  will  save  lives 
in  the  future. 

Second.  Investigations  by  the  Defense 
Department.  State  Department,  and  the 
Agriculture  Department  at  various  times 
In  the  past  few  years  have  revealed  no 
serious  ecological  disturbances  resulting 
from  the  use  of  antiplant  chemicals. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  wish  to  discuss  In 
somewhat  more  detail  the  two  points  I 
have  mentioned  as  a  basis  for  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  pending  amendment. 

Point  1  related  to  the  fact  that  many 
lives  have  been  saved  in  Vietnam  be- 
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cause  of  the  me  of  antiplant  chemicals. 
It  does  not  take  a  military  man  to  recog- 
nize this  fact.  In  many  tactical  situa- 
tions outposts,  small  villages,  communi- 
cations imits,  or  base  camps  are  effec- 
tively protected  by  defoliating  the  vege- 
tation several  hundred  yards  out  from 
these  installations.  Thus  the  movement 
of  enemy  forces,  infiltrators,  and  others 
may  easily  be  detected  due  to  the  in- 
creased visibility  resulting  from  this  de- 
foliation. Around  some  of  our  fire  sup- 
port bases  in  Vietnam  adequate  defense 
would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  with- 
out the  use  of  smtiplant  chemicals. 

Further,  movement  of  enemy  forces 
and  supplies  along  infiltration  routes 
may  now  be  detected  and  dealt  with  due 
to  effective  use  of  antiplant  chwnicals. 
Enemy  prisoners  have  attested  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  technique  and  fur- 
ther evidence  has  been  obtained  from  di- 
rect observation. 

On  point  2.  the  Defense  Department 
has  conducted  repeated  Investigations  in 
South  Vietnam  as  to  the  aftereffects  of 
the  use  of  antiplant  chemicals.  These  in- 
vestigations have  revealed  that  no  seri- 
ous ecological  disturbances  have  taken 
place.  Etespite  the  claims  by  supporters 
of  this  amendment,  these  investigations 
have  been  unable  to  reveal  any  evidence 
of  an  increase  in  stUlbom  births  among 
South  Vietnamese  women  or  of  wide- 
spread nutritional  deficiencies  among  the 
people  there. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order?  I  ask  that 
Senators'  aides  take  their  seats  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  or- 
der will  be  followed. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  compreherisive  study  regarding  the 
effects  of  antiplant  chemicals  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Fred  H.  Tschirley  in  1968. 
Dr.  Tschirley  is  an  official  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  He  made  the 
study  at  the  invitation  of  the  Depart- 
ment*: of  Defense  and  State.  Certain 
recommendations  on  defoliation  proce- 
dures made  by  Dr.  Tschirley  are  being 
followed. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  use  of  antiplant  chemicals  does  have 
some  effect  on  our  environment,  but  the 
point  is  that  competent  investigative 
forces  have  fouind  these  effects  generally 
harmless  over  a  period  of  time.  It  is  true 
that  an  antiplant  chemical  known  as 
■Orange,"  which  contains  a  chemical 
identified  as  2,4,5-T,  was  discontinued 
from  use  in  this  country  and  South  Viet- 
nam. This  resulted  from  findings  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  it  caused  malformed  births 
in  certain  strains  of  rats  and  mice.  The 
main  benefit  of  the  "Orange"  chemical 
that  it  was  fast  acting  in  accomplishing 
the  defoliation  mission.  "Orange"  was 
was  being  used  in  this  country  for  range 
and  brush  control  prior  to  its  discon- 
tinuance. 

The  Defense  Department  has  advised 
all  of  the  antiplant  chemicals  now  being 
used  in  Vietnam  are  being  used  in  thisi 
country  and  in  other  agricultural  coun- 
tries of  the  world  for  the  control  of  weeds 
and  unwanted  vegetation.  These  chem- 


icals are  used  by  homeowners  and  farm- 
ers with  little  or  no  technical  expertise, 
yet  they  can  be  used  safely  and  without 
any  incidents  of  harmful  effects  to 
humans. 

The  principal  chemicals  being  used  for 
weed  and  plant  control  include  2,4-D. 
which  all  of  us  use  each  summer  to  kill 
dandelions  on  our  lawns.  Other  chem- 
icals receiving  wide  use  for  control  of 
weeds  and  unwanted  vegetation  include 
Tordon,  manufactured  by  Dow  Chemical, 
and  cacodylic  acid,  a  product  of  Ansul 
Chemical  Corp. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that  the 
questions  now  being  raised  about  the  use 
of  antiplant  chemicals  come  at  a  time 
when  their  deployment  has  greatly  de- 
clined. The  fact  is  that  usage  of  these 
chemicals  had  rapidly  dropped  because  of 
the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  conflict 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  the  past,  they  were 
widely  disseminated  over  huge  areas  of 
land  because  early  in  the  war  allied 
forces  were  conducting  large  search-and- 
destroy  missions.  Pacification  is  the  big 
thing  in  Vietnam  now  and  there  has  been 
a  sharp  reduction  in  large  scale  search- 
and-destroy  missions.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  chemicals  being  used  in 
South  Vietnam  can  be  bought  in  this 
country  in  carload  lots  by  any  citizen. 
Further,  they  are  widely  used  by  our 
agricultural  community.  In  other  words, 
the  antiplant  chemicals  we  are  talking 
about  are  not  some  secret  mixture  which 
the  military  scientists  have  concocted  in 
some  hideaway  laboratory.  There  is  no 
Dr.  Jekyll  or  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  military. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other effective  use  of  antiplant  chemicals 
by  the  military  involves  carefully  evalu- 
ated and  precisely  controlled  attacks  on 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam  Army  food 
crops  with  antiplant  chemicals.  This 
technique  has  caused  significant  in- 
creases in  defection  rates  and  caused  the 
enemy  to  divert  a  large  fraction  of  his 
forces  to  food  supply.  Many  crop  fields  in 
Vietnam  are  being  used  entirely  by  the 
enemy.  Other  fields  are  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  enemy  although 
cultivated  by  civilians.  Despite  this  fine 
line  of  distinction,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  only  about  1  percent 
of  the  food  supply  of  South  Vietnam  has 
been  adversely  affected  by  our  defoliation 
campaign. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me 
this  amendment  is  much  like  some  other 
amendments  we  have  debated  in  the 
Senate  during  recent  days.  It  is  similar 
in  that  It  would  in  effect  tell  our  field 
commanders  in  Vietnam  how  they  should 
conduct  the  war.  In  other  words,  you 
would  be  telling  some  colonel  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  defending  a  combat 
outpost  that  he  cannot  effectively  clear 
vegetation  around  his  outpost  so  that 
fields  of  fire  may  be  established  to  pro- 
tect the  men  under  his  command. 

We  would  be  taking  away  from  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  a  useful  tool  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  a  tool  which  is 
not  harmful  to  our  allies  and  in  fact  a 


tool  which  the  South  Vietnamese  value 
very  high. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
ready  to  yield  some  time  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Jus- 
tification for  the  use  of  herbicides  is  a 
military  justification  which  says  that  it 
is  so  important  to  us  militarily  that  we 
find  it  necessary  to  spray  herbicides  for 
perimeter  defense,  herbicides  to  clear  the 
supply  and  infiltration  routes,  herbicides 
to  defoliate  forests,  and  herbicides  to 
spray  the  food  that  we  think  may  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Of  course,  a  military  justification  can 
be  made  for  almost  any  conceivable 
weapon  if  it  does  some  damage  or  is  of 
some  inconvenience  to  the  enemy.  The 
reason  why  we  do  not  drop  the  nuclear 
bomb  among  others,  I  guess,  is  that  the 
devastation  caused  by  it  is  immediately 
and  shockingly  apparent,  and  everybody 
shys  away  from  the  horror  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  do  not  use  poison  gases  because, 
out  of  the  First  World  War,  people  be- 
came terribly  disturbed  about  the  effects 
of  mustard  gas  on  soldiers.  So  we  do  not 
use  that,  and  all  nations  have  declared 
that  they  would  not  use  poison  gases. 

However.  I  think  because  we  are  ig- 
norant— just  plain  ignorant — about  the 
environmental  implications  and  the  dis- 
aster that  could  occur  from  introduction 
into  the  enviroxunent  of  a  wave  of  herbi- 
cides that  affect  the  flora  and  the 
fauna — and  all  creatures  live  in  the  soil 
and  in  water  one  way  or  another.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  result  will  be,  and 
cannot  know  for  a  long  time,  and  still 
we  do  not  shy  away  from  their  use. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  it  takes  2  or  3  or 
4  weeks  for  the  leaves  to  fall  off,  and  by 
the  time  they  fall  the  base  camp  is  gone, 
but  we  have  made  the  guerrilla  move. 
We  can  spray  the  trail  so  they  cannot 
use  it  in  the  daytime  or  have  to  abandon 
it.  We  spray  food  crops  under  the  ridic- 
ulous assumption  that  the  Vietcong  are 
going  to  be  denied  food. 

They  have  been  supplied  all  through 
this  war  with  whatever  supplies  they 
needed,  at  times  when  our  military  said 
it  could  not  be  done. 

I  sat  arguing  in  1965  with  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  generals  in  Senator 
MiTSKiE's  office.  He  argued  that  we 
needed  a  ratio  of  at  least  5  to  1  in  war- 
fare like  this. 

I  said: 

The  inflltratlon  is  1,500  a  month  from  tba 
North,  according  to  our  Intelllgenoe;  that 
means  we  will  need  7.500  troops. 
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He  said: 

Your  mathematics  Is  good,  but  If  I  were 
the  adviser  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  I  would 
advise  them  to  withdraw  some  of  their 
troops,  because  loglstlcally  they  cannot  sup- 
port them. 

That  general  was  one  of  the  best  logis- 
ticians  in  our  Military  Establishment. 
Six  months  later,  7,500  men  a  month 
were  infiltrating.  What  about  the  argu- 
ment that  we  are  preventing  the  Viet- 
cong from  raising  their  food?  The  Viet- 
cong will  simply  take  food  from  the  ci- 
vilians when  they  need  it.  So  it  is  the 
noncombatant  civilians  that  are  the 
losers. 

I  believe  this  argument  raises  a  very 
grave  military  and  moral  question.  The 
military  admits  that  most  of  the  food 
that  we  sprayed  up  to  1967 — and  I  can- 
not state  the  amount,  the  figures  are 
classified — was  food  raised  by  civilians. 
Even  if  we  could  do  what  we  say  we 
intend  to  do — just  spray  food  that  is  to 
go  to  the  Vietcong — that  spray,  inci- 
dentally,   is   54   percent   arsenic — what 
really  is  the  implication?  If  we  validate 
that  kind  of  warfare,  contrary  to  the 
viewpoint  of  all  the  rest  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  save  three — ourselves.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Portugal — then,  under  that 
theory,  what  Is  to  stop  any  country  from 
saying,  "We  are  at  war  with  country 
X;   we  know  that  food  raised  in  that 
country  is  going  to  go  to  the  military 
first,  therefore,  we  are  going  to  spray 
all  the  crops  in  that  country?" 
Do  not  think  that  will  not  happen, 
^      especially  with  some  of  the  underdevel- 
zj      oped  coimtries  of  the  world.  Anticrop 
X     chemicals  are  a  cheap  weapon.  Under- 
developed coimtries  are  monocultures  in 
the  main,  or  at  least  cultures  with  a  very 
limited  variety  of  foods  that  are  easy  to 
destroy,  and  thus  it  is  easy  to  bring  them 
to  their  knees. 

We  are  endorsing  the  concept  that  you 
can  spray  all  the  food  in  a  country.  That 
is  the  effect  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  are  now  producing  more  rice  and 
more  agricultural  products  in  Vietnam, 
through  new  hybrid  strains  we  have  in- 
troduced, than  they  had  before? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  I  believe  we  are.  Is 
it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  Senator's 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I 
am  talking  about? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  talking  about  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  endorsing  the 
concept  of  using  herbicides  against 
food  crops,  in  a  food  denial  program.  I 
am  simply  saying  that  if  we  can  do  it, 
any  country  in  the  world  can  do  it.  We 
are  the  only  country  now  which  says  it 
wants  to  do  It.  We  are  the  most  peace- 
loving  country  in  the  world.  We  stand 
for  peace.  We  do  not  stand  for  using  hor- 
rible weapons  and,  yet,  we  are  the  only 
one  engaging  in  anticrop  warfare. 

We  have  the  chance,  right  here  and 
now,  at  12  o'clock  today,  to  vote  to  en- 
dorse the  position  of  almost  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  countries  of  the  world.  Why  should 
we  not  do  so? 
Is  it  because  it  is  a  convenient,  handy 


weapon?  Surely  it  is;  so  are  all  kinds 
of  things. 

Or  is  it  that,  as  soon  as  we  get  out  of 
Vietnam,  we  will  join  the  others  in  con- 
demning it?  Is  that  our  answer?  Or  are 
we  going  to  use  it  any  time  we  find  it  con- 
venient, thus  setting  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent for  every  other  country  in  the 
world  to  follow? 

I  say  we  have  sprayed  500,000  acres  of 
crops  in  8  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  another 
5  minutes. 

We  are  now  authorizing  procurement 
of  enough  agent  blue  to  spray  another 
200,000  acres  for  this  year. 

I  think  this  raises  a  question  that  no 
one  here  has  answered  yet — none  of  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment.  That  is  the 
question:  Do  we  intend  to  be  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  defends  the 
use  of  these  herbicides  as  valid  military 
weapons?  Are  we  going  to  be  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  does  that? 
By  our  continued  use  of  them,  are  we 
saying  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
put  our  stamp  of  legality  on  chemical 
warfare  which  involves  risks  of  disrup- 
tions of  the  envirotmient  and  life  sys- 
tems that  no  one  in  the  world  can  pre- 
dict? No  one.  Yet,  every  thoughtful  scien- 
tist who  looks  at  the  matter  is  con- 
cerned, if  not  alarmed.  Are  we  going  to 
be  the  country  that  validates  it? 

Suppose  that  in  World  War  n  we  had 
had  these  chemicals,  which  we  did  not. 
Let  us  assume  that  every  other  cotmtry 
in  World  War  n  had  taken  the  position 
we  take  noW,  and  had  decided  to  spray 
the  same  amount  we  have  sprayed  In 
Vietnam,  6  pounds  per  capita.  In  that 
war  about  700  million  people  were  in- 
volved. At  6  pounds,  the  amount  used 
would  have  been  4.200,000,000  pounds  of 
herbicides,  if  evei-yone  had  taken  the 
position  we  now  take. 

Is  this  what  we  endorse  and  validate 
as  a  peace-loving  nation? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  make  a  declaration  that  we 
join  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  the 
world  in  proscribing  chemical  herbicides 
as  a  valid  instrument  of  war.  If  we  do 
not  do  that,  I  think  our  standing  as  a 
country  that  has  been  arguing  against 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
suspect,  from  the  standpoint  of  sincer- 
ity, when  we  are  vtilling  to  use  and  see 
the  proliferation  of  these  weapons. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  referred 
to  the  horror  stories  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  builds  up.  Well,  I  ask 
any  advocate  of  the  use  of  these  chem- 
icals :  Is  the  environmental  deterioration 
around  the  world  a  horror  story,  or  is 
it  not?  If  it  is  not  a  horror  story,  I  do 
not  know  what  is.  And  this  is  just  an 
additional  facet  of  man's  irrational  in- 
troduction into  the  enriroimient  of 
chemicals  that  are  having  envirormiental 
eruptions  and  consequences  in  deterio- 
ratmg  the  quality  and  the  livability  of 
the  enviroimient  and  affecting  the  life 
systems  all  over  this  planet. 

This  is  just  one  more  aspect  of  It.  The 
answer  always  Is,  well,  this  little  bit  does 
not  do  too  much  damage,  except  when 
you  add  it  all  together.  When  you  add 


It  all  together,  we  know  what  we  are 
looking  at  environmentally.  We  know 
we  are  looking  at  a  planet  In  which  the 
whole  envelope  of  air  around  It  is  be- 
coming disastrously  polluted.  We  know 
the  oceans  are  going  to  lose  all  their  pro- 
ductivity, if  we  continue  what  we  are 
doing,  in  another  50  years. 

That  is  the  largest  single  asset  on  the 
globe.  We  know  that  we  will  wipe  out 
most  of  the  living  species  in  the  next  50 
to  75  years,  if  we  continue  what  we  are 
doing. 

I  say  that,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
principle  but  also  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
ticality, we  ought  to  tackle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  broadspread  usage  all  over 
the  world  of  the  herbicides  and  pesti- 
cides in  our  country  and  in  all  other 
countries,  too:  and  we  ought  to  start 
in  Vietnam,  since  we  have  almost  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  agreeing 
with  that  position  now.  So  we  ought  to 
start  there  and  move  to  try  to  bring  un- 
der control  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
all  these  herbicides  and  pesticides  which 
are  Intruding  upon  and  upsetting  the 
plans  of  nature  and  having  disastrous 
effects  on  the  environment,  which  we 
can  see  now,  and  with  further  effects  to 
come  which  nobody  can  predict. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  intend  to  use 
more  than  half  that  time,  and  then  I  v^lll 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  to 
use  the  remainder. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  very  much, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
does,  the  splendid  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  they 
have  made  a  very  impressive  argument. 
There  is  one  flaw  in  it.  however. 

I  am  ready  to  start  anjnjehere  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  except  the  very 
vital  part  v.e  are  talking  about  here,  with 
respect  to  our  boys  who  are  being  sent  to 
Vietnam.  Some  of  them  are  losing  their 
lives.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  herbicides 
we  are  using  now,  which  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  what  we  had 
been  using,  are  saving  the  lives  of  some  of 
them.  I  am  satisfied,  too,  that  the  use  of 
the  herbicides  is  making  the  enemy's 
problems  much  more  difficult  and  is  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  ac- 
complish results. 

Major  defoliation  has  been  accom- 
plished in  war  zone  C.  Prior  to  defolia- 
tion, seven  brigades  were  necessary  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  and  those  of  South  Vietnam. 
During  1967.  after  defoliation,  only  three 
brigades  were  required. 

The  Commander  of  Naval  Forces  in 
Vietnam,  In  a  report  to  General  Abrams, 
stated: 

-As  you  know,  a  major  concern  Is  the 
vegetation  along  the  main  shipping  channel. 
Tour  continuing  efforts  under  difficult  and 
hazardous  flying  conditions;  In  keeping  this 
area  and  the  adjacent  inland  areas  devoid  of 
vegetation  have  contributed  considerably  in 
denying  the  protective  cover  from  which  to 
ambush  the  slow-moving  merchant  ships  and 
US  Navy  craft. 
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That  is  another  classical  illustration 
of  its  valued  use  in  our  shipping  and 
keeping  down  the  ambushing  of  men  in 
those  ships. 

This  amendment  goes  all  the  way: 
there  is  no  middle  groxmd  to  it.  It  pro- 
vides: 

No  part  of  any  amount  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  thla  act  or  any  other 
Uw — 

That  is  the  appropriation  bill  that  will 
be  coming — 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  ol— 

(1)  Engaging  dlrecUy  In  the  military  ap- 
plication ot  antlplant  chemicals. 

It  says  all  or  nothing.  This  is  the  end, 
if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

This  is  a  matter  of  utmost  attention 
and  deepest  concern  on  the  part  of  our 
committee.  Extensive  and  valuable  hear- 
ings have  been  held  by  Senator  McIn- 
TYRE  and  his  valued  committee,  which  in- 
cludes Senators  Young,  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
Murphy,  and  Brooks.  They  have 
come  forth  with  certain  facts  and  cer- 
tain protective  devices  that  we  know  will 
continue  to  be  helpful.  But  this  amend- 
ment now.  going  all  out  as  it  does,  is 
premature  and.  if  adopted,  could  and 
would  seriously  handicap  our  troops  in 
the  field. 

The  issue  is  very  simple.  Shall  we  take 
away  one  way  of  saving  the  lives  of  our 
men  in  Vietnam?  There  can  be  only  one 
answer  to  this  question — a  categorical 
"no."  So  long  as  there  is  any  possibility 
that  the  lives  of  American  boys,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  allies,  can  be  saved  by 
using  herbicides,  there  can  be  no  justi- 
fication for  arbitrarily  depriving  our 
miUtary  commanders  of  the  option  for 
selective  application  of  this  material. 

Reports  from  our  field  commanders. 
In  case  sJter  case,  dramatically  illustrate 
how  effective  herbicides  have  been  in 
depriving  the  enemy  of  protective  cover. 
Defoliation  permits  enemy  bases,  ecpiip- 
ment  and  supplies  to  be  spotted  and  de- 
stroyed. Restricting  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation aroimd  our  bases  prevents  sur- 
prise attacks  from  these  areas  of  con- 
cealment and  permits  our  troops  to  fire 
more  effectively.  Defoliation  along  roads 
and  waterways  dramatically  reduces 
ambushes.  Defoliation  of  infiltration 
routes  permits  aerial  observation  of 
enemy  movement  and  attacks  by  our 
forces  on  troops,  trucks,  weapons  and 
supplies  which  traverse  these  trails. 
Herbicides  also  have  been  effective  in  de- 
strojing  enemy  food  crops  and  inhibiting 
his  combat  capability. 

Let  me  recite  Just  a  few  examples  of 
the  advantages  we  have  gained  by  using 
herbicides,  as  r«)orted  by  our  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

XTSS  FOK  DXrOLIATXON 

The  banks  along  two  rivers  in  An 
Xuyen  Province  were  defoliated  in  Feb- 
ruary 1964.  In  the  year  prior  to  the 
spraying  there  had  been  five  attacks  of 
boats  but  none  In  the  year  following. 
Overall,  Vietcong  actions  showed  a 
change  from  attacks  of  boats,  military 
and  civilian  facilities  to  harassment,  ac- 
companied by  a  decrease  in  the  intensl^ 
of  the  actions. 

Along  a  major  highway  in  Kien  Hoa 
Province,  an  area  14  kilometers  long  and 
3  kilometers  wide  was  defoliated  in  Oc- 
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tober  to  December  1965.  In  the  year  prior 
to  defoliation  there  had  been  145  Viet- 
cong initiated  actions.  In  the  12  months 
following  defoliation  there  were  only  46. 
a  decrease  of  68  percent  in  the  number 
of  incidents.  After  defoliation  there  was 
an  abrupt  shift  in  Vietcong  targeting  to- 
ward military  facilities  and  away  from 
civilian  objectives. 

Defoliation  aids  visual  reconnaissance. 
Air  Force  forward  air  controllers  and 
Army  aerial  observers  have  discovered 
Vietcong  base  camps  and  major  supply 
routes  in  defoliated  areas  that  had  pre- 
viously been  imdetected.  A  significant 
helicopter  defoliation  mission  was  con- 
ducted in  the  vicinity  of  Sa  Dec  in  Au- 
gust 1968.  The  target  area  consisted  of 
three  main  canals  which  converged  and 
formed  a  strong  Vietcong  base.  The  dense 
vegetation  permitted  visibility  of  only  10 
to  15  meters  horizontally  and  none  verti- 
cally. The  area  was  sprayed  with  ap- 
proximately 735  gallons  of  herbicide 
white  and  over  90  percent  of  the  area 
was  defoliated.  As  the  result  of  the  de- 
foliation, a  South  Vietnamese  battalion 
was  able  to  remain  overnight  in  the  area 
for  the  first  time  in  5  years.  Many  enemy 
bimkers  were  open  to  observation.  Since 
the  defoliation,  the  Vietcong  presence  has 
decreased  to  the  point  that  only  regional 
and  popular  forces  are  now  necessary  for 
local  security. 

Foliage  was  removed  within  300  meters 
on  both  sides  of  a  road  between  two  major 
fire-support  bases  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division.  This  road  was  bounded  by 
vegetation  consisting  of  small  trees  and 
thick  undergrowth  approximately  6  feet 
tall.  Prior  to  defoliation,  troops  were 
frequently  subjected  to  enemy  ambush. 
After  defoliation,  even  though  there  had 
been  indications  of  enemy  activity  In  the 
surrounding  areas,  no  major  dlfQculty 
wtis  encountered  in  keeping  the  road 
open  to  traffic. 

The  removal  of  double  and  triple  jimgle 
canopy  in  the  Ashau  Valley  area  has  sig- 
nificantly contributed  to  the  gathering 
of  intelligence.  This  removal  ol  foliage 
has  exposed  and  permitted  the  destruc- 
tion of  base  areas  and  storage  sites,  and 
has  Impeded  enemy  infiltration  Into 
areas  adjacent  to  friendly  populations. 

Defoliation  operations  have  strength- 
ened the  defensive  posture  of  most  of  the 
fire-support  bases  in  Vietnam  by  remov- 
ing available  concealment  for  sappers — 
troops  carrying  demolition  charges. 

During  the  period  November  1969  to 
March  1970.  large  area  defoliation  opera- 
tions along  major  infiltration  routes  in 
western  Kontum  Province  have  sig- 
nificantly Improved  visual  recoimals- 
sance  and  target  acquisition,  aerial 
photography  and  artillery  fire  adjust- 
ment effectiveness.  This  has  considerably 
enhanced  the  security  p>osture  within  the 
24th  special  tactical  zone. 

T7SS     FOB     CHOP     DESTRUCTION 

Crop  destruction  is  a  small  but  impor- 
tant element  of  the  herbicide  program. 
Crops  in  areas  remote  from  population 
centers,  under  control  of  the  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese,  which  cannot  be 
captured  by  ground  operations  are  con- 
sidered for  spraying.  Crop  destruction 
targets  are  carefully  selected  in  food- 
scarce  areas  so  as  to  attack  only  those 


crops  known  to  be  grown  by  or  for  the 
Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese. 

Captured  enemy  documents  have  re- 
vealed that  some  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  units  have  been  put  on  re- 
duced rations  and  forced  to  divert  tac- 
tical units  from  combat  missions  to  food- 
growing  and  food-transportation  opera- 
Uons,  attesting  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
crop  destruction  program.  In  areas  where 
extensive  crop  destruction  missions  have 
been  conducted,  increased  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  defections  to  South 
Vietnam  have  been  attributed  to  the  low 
morale  resulting  from  food  shortages. 
Here  are  several  examples  of  reports 
from  Vietnam  involving  the  effectiveness 
of  crop  destruction. 

The  120th  Farm  Production  Company. 
20th  Montagnard  Communist  Battalion, 
was  deployed  to  central  Quang  Ngal 
Province  in  December  1969  to  set  up 
operations  in  a  36.000  square  meter  rice 
field.  After  the  farm  was  heavily  dam- 
aged by  herbicides,  the  imit  only  pro- 
duced enough  food  for  its  own  persormel. 
The  unit  has  since  relocated. 

In  four  of  the  five  provinces  in  I  Corps 
tactical  zone.  heUcopter  crop  destruc- 
tion operations  have  been  effectively  em- 
ployed to  destroy  small  garden  plots  and 
rice  plots  in  areas  solidly  controlled  by 
the  Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  3 -month  period  in  one  prov- 
ince, 237  garden  plots  were  located. 
These  are  being  destroyed  as  assets  be- 
come available.  Hoi  Chanhs — defec- 
tors— have  rallied  from  these  areas  be- 
cause of  food  shortages.  The  Hoi  Chanhs 
also  report  on  low  morale  In  their  units 
because  of  food  shortages. 

COIUfXNTS   ON    THX    USE   OF    HERBICmSS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  mindful  and 
fully  aware  of  the  issue  Involving  the 
possible  ecological  and  physiological  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam. 

The  amendment  No.  784,  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  provides  that  no 
funds  authorized  under  this  bill  will  be 
used  to  procure,  maintain,  or  use  herbi- 
cides, including  delivery  or  dissemination 
equipment. 

In  my  view  this  proposed  amendment 
is  premature  and  could,  if  adopted,  seri- 
ously handicap  our  troops  in  the  field. 
It  would  remove  the  option  of  employ- 
ment of  materials  which  are  widely  used 
by  all  agricultural  nations  for  control  of 
weeds  and  unwanted  vegetation.  More 
importantly,  such  denial  could  increase 
manix)wer  requirements,  encourage  in- 
creased enemy  activity,  and  result  In 
large  numbers  of  casualties  among  our 
military  and  civilian  population  in  Viet- 
nam. Those  are  carefully  used  words, 
Mr.  President,  based  upon  the  facts  of 
life.  I,  for  one,  would  not  wish  to  share 
the  responsibility  for  these  consequences. 

PKOPOSED   LANOUACK   CALLS    FOt   STODT    BT 
NATIONAL   ACADEMY    OF   SCIENCKS 

The  committee  has  proposed  language 
in  the  bill,  section  506(c),  which  fuUy 
recognizes  the  problem  of  the  use  of 
herbicides.  It  calls  for  a  study  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  into  the 
ecological  and  physiological  conse- 
quences Inherent  in  the  use  of  herbicides, 
to  be  financed  from  the  fiscal  year  1971 
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chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram. The  results  of  this  study  are  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  appropriate  comments 
and  recommendations  by  March  1,  1972. 
This  committee  will  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  report  and  recommendations, 
and  v.ill  report  its  findings  and  any  nec- 
essai-y  recommendations  to  the  Senate. 

The  committee  believes  that  such  a 
study  is  essential,  and  commends  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Defense  Department 
to  suspend  further  use  in  Southeast  Asia 
of  herbicides  containing  2,4,5-T. 

The  evidence  which  has  been  presented 
to  date  by  our  scientists  does  not  prove 
conclusively  that  the  effects  of  the  use 
ol  herbicides  are  such  as  to  preclude 
their  use  by  military  forces  in  Vietnam 
in  certain  situations.  While  there  may  be 
some  risk  even  in  the  selective  use  of 
herbicides,  the  risks  of  our  fighting  men 
are  even  greater  in  their  life  and  death 
struggle.  I  would  not  wish  to  increase 
tnose  risks. 

AUTHOBIZATION    FOR    USE    OF    HERBICIDES 

Let  me  explain  the  very  clear  lines  of 
responsibility  and  the  procedures  which 
have  been  established  for  the  use  of 
herbicides  to  insure  that  their  use  is 
controlled. 

Under  policy  guidance  provided  by 
State  and  Defense  Departments,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  in  Saigon  and  the 
commander  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  in  Vietnam,  are  empowered 
jointly  to  authorize  U.S.  support  of 
South  Vietnamese  Government  requests 
for  herbicide  operations.  All  requests  for 
defoliation  and  crop  destruction  must 
originate  with  the  province  chief  at  the 
province  level.  These  requests  must  con- 
tain a  detailed  justification  for  the  op- 
eration and  include  a  civil  affairs  annex 
to  insure  that  any  impact  on  the  civilian 
population  has  been  considered.  So  there 
is  no  reckless  calculation  in  haste  that 
possibly  could  creep  in.  Authority  to  ap- 
prove small  scale  defoliation  such  as 
helicopter  spray  projects  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  South  Vietnamese  corps 
commander  and  the  U.S.  corps  senior 
adviser. 

All  requests  for  large-scale  defoliation 
by  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  all  crop  de- 
struction missions  must  be  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Vietnamese  Joint  Gen- 
eral Staff.  When  the  Vietnamese  request 
for  support  is  received  at  MACV — Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command,  Vietnam — It 
is  staffed,  along  with  a  parallel  request 
submitted  through  U.S.  advisory  chan- 
nels, to  MACV.  During  staffing  at  the 
Saigon  level,  the  project  also  is  reviewed 
by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs  Of- 
fice, American  Embassy,  and  MACV.  A 
final  opportunity  is  given  the  province 
chief  to  approve  or  reject  each  spray 
mission  24  to  48  hours  before  the  sched- 
uled time  of  execution. 

ALLEGATIONS  OF  HARMFUL   EFFECTS  OF  CERTAIN 
HERBICIDES 

The  American  Embassy  in  Saigon 
sponsored  a  detailed  review  of  the  herbi- 
cide program  In  1968,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  economic  and  socio-political 
aspects.  To  assist  In  the  review.  Dr.  Fred 
Tschirley  of  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
Agriculture  visited  Vietnam  to  assess  the 


ecological  consequences  of  the  defoliation 
program.  The  Embassy  report  indicated 
that  the  defoliation  program  was  worth- 
while and  that  the  military  value  far  out- 
weighed any  adverse  economic  effects. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  study,  im- 
proved controls  were  instituted  to  mini- 
mize the  probability  of  Inadvertent 
spraying  of  rubber  trees  and  other 
friendly  crops.  These  controls  preclude 
destruction  of  any  crops  in  populated 
areas  or  which  might  be  grown  for 
civilian  use. 

Recent  test  reports  have  indicated  that 
2,4,S-T  caused  abnormal  fetuses  in  mice, 
rats,  and  chicken  embryos.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  animal  data  cannot  be  directly 
extrapolated  to  himians.  Investigations 
have  been  made  to  identify  possible  ef- 
fects on  humans  resulting  from  the  use 
of  this  chemical.  No  incidents  of  verified 
malformed  births  resulting  from  herbi- 
cide operations  are  known. 

An  examination  in  December  1969,  of 
the  hospital  records  in  Mimot,  Cam- 
bodia, by  Dr.  A.  Westing  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  showed  no  increase  in  birth  de- 
fects as  a  result  of  herbicide  spraying  of 
rubber  plantations  that  occurred  in 
AprU  1969. 

Although  there  are  no  confirmed  pub- 
lic health  hazards  associated  with  the 
use  of  the  2,4,5-T  contained  in  herbicide 
orange  in  Vietnam,  the  Department  of 
Defense  deemed  It  prudent  to  suspend 
all  operations  using  orange  until  the 
problem  could  be  resolved.  In  the  mean- 
time, operations  continue  using  defoli- 
ants white  and  blue. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  U.S.  military  use  of  antiplant 
chemicals.  There  are  over  100  antlplant 
chemicals  available  on  the  commercial 
market.  Many  of  these  chemicals  are 
used  by  the  military  to  clear  rights-of- 
way,  fence  lines,  and  to  remove  imde- 
sired  vegetation  on  posts,  camps,  and  sta- 
tions both  here  and  abroad.  This  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  the  use  of  these 
chemicals  for  grounds  maintenance  with- 
out affecting  the  use  by  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  In  addition,  large  quan- 
tities of  herbicides  are  furnished  the 
Vietnamese  under  the  AID  program  in 
order  to  improve  their  agricultural  out- 
put. Is  it  the  intent  of  the  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  all  herbicides  by  our 
military  and  to  preclude  our  supporting 
the  Vietnamese  agriculture? 

SUMMARY 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  the  case  be- 
fore us  Is  crystal  clear.  Based  on  the  de- 
tailed facts  which  I  have  presented,  I 
must  again  emphasize  the  importance  of 
providing  our  military  commanders  in 
Vietnam  with  selective  and  discretionary 
authority  to  employ  herbicides  to  help 
shorten  the  war,  save  the  lives  of  our 
men,  and  contribute  to  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  de- 
feating the  proposed  amendment. 

I  cite  these  things  to  show  that  this  Is 
a  matter  of  vast  concern  at  every  level  of 
our  Government,  by  the  committee,  and 
by  individual  Senators.  We  have  worked 
on  it,  and  we  have  gotten  far  along,  as 
has  the  military,  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  problem  and  the  only  practical 


remedj'.  We  are  fighting  there  and  are 
sending  these  boys  into  these  places,  and 
their  lives  are  in  jeopardy.  The  practical 
use  of  these  herbicides  lessens  the  prob- 
ability of  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  I  meant  to  limit  myself 
to  6  minutes. 

Mr.  BR<X)KE.  Mr.  President,  our  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam  in  recent  years  has 
served  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  employment  of  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare.  No  one  can  deny  that  its 
imregulated  utilization  could  possibly 
lead  to  au  unwanted  and  possibly  im- 
controllable  proliferation  of  lethal  CBW 
agents  by  coimtries  who  presently  can- 
not afford  the  deployment  of  more 
sophisticated  nuclear  weaponry. 

As  we  all  know.  President  Nixon 
adopted  a  forward-looking  position  of 
leadership  in  this  area  last  November 
when  he  announced  the  poUcy  that  the 
United  States  will  not  employ  biological 
weapons  under  any  circumstances  and 
that  our  existing  stockpiles  of  germ 
weapons  are  to  be  destroyed.  He  is  hope- 
ful, as  we  all  are,  that  all  nations  will 
take  heed  and  adopt  a  similar  course  of 
responsible  action. 

Herbicides,  not  included  in  this  cate- 
gory, have  been  the  cause  for  additional 
concern  by  many  who  question  their 
strategic  value  In  light  of  evidence  sug- 
gesting long-range  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment. However,  the  concern  over 
possible  ecological  consequences  of  her- 
bicides in  recent  months  has  given  way 
to  a  concern  over  the  teratogenic,  or 
fetus-deforming,  properties  of  2,4.5-T, 
a  compound  present  in  a  number  of  her- 
bicides. From  the  studies  that  have  been 
completed,  it  is  not  conclusive,  in  my 
view,  that  the  results  on  experimental 
animals  can  be  effectively  extrapolated 
into  the  human  experience.  More  Im- 
portant, on  April  15  of  this  year,  Sec- 
retary Packard  announced  that  the  use 
of  2,4,5-T  for  mlhtary  operations  had 
been  suspended.  This  action  has,  in  my 
opinion,  rendered  the  debates  over  this 
compound  moot. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidence  gathered 
from  field  commanders  In  Vietnam  sug- 
gests strongly  that  the  herbicide  pro- 
gram is  strategically  valuable  and  is  sav- 
ing American  lives.  Their  reported  use 
Includes  defoliation  for  purposes  of  im- 
proved aerial  reconnaissance,  defoliation 
of  enemy  base  camps  for  purposes  of  air 
strikes,  defoliation  around  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  around  the  perimeters 
of  Isolated  base  camps  and,  most  impor- 
tant, defoliation  along  key  roadways  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  ambushes. 

The  Department,  equally  concerned 
over  the  environmental  impact  of  their 
herbicide  program  has  imposed  a  num- 
ber of  restrictions.  The  result  has  been 
a  75-percent  reduction  In  use  level  In  this 
area  over  the  past  2  years. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  imder 
the  able  leadership  of  our  Chairman,  has 
authorized  a  study  to  be  conducted  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
purposes  of  ascertaining  the  ecological 
and  physiological  consequences  that  fol- 
low the  use  of  herbicides.  This,  hope- 
fully, will  clarify  the  effects  of  the  vari- 
ous compoimds  presently  In  use. 
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In  my  view,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  adopted  a  responsible  course  of  ac- 
tion by  limiting  the  use  of  herbicides 
while  seeking  to  achieve  specific  mili- 
tary objectives.  Accordingly.  I  will  vote 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not ac<:ept  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  amendment 
are  drawn,  that  the  herbicide  program 
should  be  immediately  discontinued. 
Whatever  the  possible  side  effects  of  the 
program,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  primary  contribution  It  has  made  to 
the  war  effort.  It  has  saved  the  lives  of 
Americans  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
sum  It  up.  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  his  good 
ally  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  in  their  serious  concern  for 
the  ecological  and  physiological  conse- 
quences of  our  herbicide  program  is  as 
follows:  I  should  like  to  ask  of  every 
Senator: 

Suppose  that  you  were  an  infantry- 
man, riding  in  a  jeep  along  a  lonely  Viet- 
namese road.  Would  you  prefer  to  have 
the  roadside  within  100  feet  covered  by 
thick  jungle  growth,  suitable  for  am- 
bush, or  would  you  prefer  a  clear  area 
out  to  1,000  feet,  offering  little  chance  of 
concealment  and  permitting  aerial  sur- 
veillance ahead  of  your  convoy?  And,  if 
an  attack  were  launched  upon  you. 
would  you  prefer  to  have  your  attackers, 
your  ambushers,  close  at  hand,  or  a  long 
distance  off,  so  that  their  accuracy  would 
be  low  and  your  chances  for  evasive  ac- 
tion high? 

Which  would  you  prefer,  if  you  were 
a  soldier  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  President,  we  all  want  our  boys 
to  come  home,  but  the  policy  of  the 
Government  at  present  is  to  have  them 
there.  And  as  long  as  they  are  there,  It 
is  the  feeling  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  which  looked  into 
this  program,  that  the  herbicide  program 
at  its  present  much  reduced  level,  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  our  American 
soldiers  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

So,  with  that,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nel- 
son) to  prevent  the  use  of  antiplant 
chemical  weapons  by  the  U.S.  military. 

The  amendment,  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored.  also  would  prohibit  the  transfer 
of  our  stockpiles  of  such  weapons  to  an- 
other country  and  would  provide  for 
elimination  of  those  stockpiles. 

My  strong  support  for  this  amendment 
is  based  on  testimony  we  have  heard  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy. Natural  Resources,  and  the  Envi- 
ronment. 

While  little  evidence  is  available  as  to 
the  actual  mUitary  effectiveness  of  such 
weapons,  oui  hearings  did  make  clear  the 
potential  damage  which  may  result  from 
continuation  of  defoliation  and  antlcrop 
operations  in  South  Vietnam. 

Several  prominent  scientists  have 
argued  that  no  limits  can  yet  be  placed 
on  the  potential  damage  to  man  that 


may  result  from  the  use  of  chemicals 
such  as  2.4,5-T  and  2,4-D. 

Whereas  no  case  of  human  damage  has 
yet  been  determined  conclusively  to  be 
attributable  to  2,4,5-T  or  2,4-D,  con- 
stantly we  have  been  reminded  that  birth 
defects  seldom  bear  a  brand  name  which 
will  allow  determination  of  their  cause. 
Perhaps  the  most  alarming  prospect 
discussed  at  the  hearings  was  that  a 
highly  toxic  contaminant  known  as  di- 
oxin  may  now  be  building  up  in  our 
bodies  and  in  those  of  the  Vietnamese. 
Currently  produced  2.4-T,  a  major  in- 
gredient of  agent  orange,  is  known  to 
contain  small  amounts  of  this  contami- 
nant. Although  dioxin  has  not  yet  been 
found  In  2,4-D,  which  is  used  In  both 
agent  orange  and  agent  white,  it  has 
been  discovered  in  its  chemical  precursor 
2,4-dichlorophenol.  Some  scientists  have 
concluded,  as  a  result,  that  it  is  likely 
that  it  is  contained  in  2,4-D  as  well. 

The  dioxin  associated  with  2,4,5-T,  we 
have  been  told,  is  stable  when  sprayed  on 
soil.  We  have  also  learned  that  it  ac- 
cumulates In  the  tissue  of  chicks.  What 
this  evidence  suggests  is  that  dioxin  may 
persist  in  the  environment  after  being 
deposited  on  forests  and  plants  and  that 
it  may.  when  transferred  to  the  human 
body  through  the  food  chain,  accumulate 
in  human  tissue.  Although  we  do  not 
know  that  it  will  do  so,  it  seems  irrespon- 
sible to  take  the  risk  with  a  chemical 
shown  to  be  many  times  more  toxic  than 
thalidomide  in  experiments  with  chick 
embryos. 

We  have  also  received  testimony  at  our 
hearings  on  the  ecological  damage  that 
mf  y  be  caused  by  defoliants.  The  risks  of 
destruction  of  nontarget  plants  and  of 
wildhfe  and  fish  species  has  been  dis- 
cussed, as  has  the  possibility  of  perma- 
nent replacement  of  valuable  vegetation 
by  bamboo. 

Although  in  most  of  these  cases,  we 
are  dealing  with  possibilities  rather  than 
with  instances  of  known  harm  to  hu- 
mans and  the  environment,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  benefits  of  our  de- 
foliation and  antlcrop  programs  can 
justify  the,se  risks.  Until  impre.'^sive  evi- 
dence of  military  effectiveness  is  avail- 
able. I  carmot  find  any  such  justifica- 
tion. At  a  time  when  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  wind  down  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  every  weapon  in  our  arsenal 
must  bp  subjected  to  infreared  scrutiny 
and  stiffer  tests  for  effect'vencss  and 
possible  harmful  consequences.  With  the 
evidence  at  hand  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  tests  have  been  met. 

A  pcli'v  which  would  de.':troy  a  countrj- 
in  c-der  to  save  it  would  be  absurd.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  In- 
sure against  act'.ons  which  might  have 
such  a  consequence. 

Senator  Nelson  effectively  has  de- 
scribed the  reasons  wh^ch  should  per- 
suade us  to  adopt  his  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
while  this  particular  subject  Is  outside 
thi  province  of  the  subcommittee  I  work 
#o:.,  I  want  to  relate  what  I  foimd  in 
South  Vietnam  as  to  the  use  of  these  de- 
foliants. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  the  Province 


chief  must  be  consulted  and  that  he  must 
approve  of  any  use  of  the  defoliants. 

I  remember  the  trouble  I  got  into  in 
the  campaign,  about  6  years  ago,  when 
I  suggested  using  liquid  defoliants.  I  had 
served  in  the  jungle,  and  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  the  jungle  is  no  place  for 
American  boys  to  be.  We  made  a  mistake 
sending  ground  troops  there,  in  the  first 
place:  but,  as  long  as  we  made  that  de- 
cision, we  had  better  not  give  up  protect- 
ing the  lives  of  our  soldiers  when  they 
are  in  the  jungle,  when  one  cannot  see 
through  for  5  feet,  and  where  it  rains  for 
a  month  after  the  rains  above   have 

We  must  use  these  defoliants.  It  would 
be  a  tremendous  and  dangerous  mistake 
for  us  not  to  do  so,  in  order  to  protect 
our  American  boys,  so  that  when  they 
have  to  move  through  a  defoliated  forest, 
they  can  get  to  the  enemy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
lings)  .  All  time  has  now  expired  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  Is  a  direct  vote  on  the 
amendment,  up  or  down? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bcr- 
DicK),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) .  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  GoRE),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  i  Mr.  McCarthy  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gr.-wel)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  fiuther  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota  (Mr.  Bordick)    would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  .  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sax- 
BE).  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr. 
MtTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  62.  as  follows: 

(No.  272  Leg.] 
YEAS— 22 
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NAYS— «2 


Bayh 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Case 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Riblcoff 

Ea^ileton 

McGovern 

Smith.  111. 

Goo-lcll 

Metcalf 

veuuams.  N  J 

Harris 

Mondale 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Mess 

Hatfield 

MiiRkle 

Aiken 

Ellen.ier 

Pa  store 

Allen 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Allott 

Fannin 

Pell 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Baker 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Russell 

Bible 

Holland 

Schwelker 

Boggs 

HolUngs 

Scott 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Smith.  Maine 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Spong 

Church 

Jordan.  NO. 

Stennls 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Matbias 

Tower 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Dele 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Dcmlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Bvirdlck 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Tydlngs 

Gore 

Mundt 

Gravel 

Murphy 

So  the  Nelson-Goodell  amendment 
<No.  784)   was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971— APPOINTMENT  OF  A  CON- 
FEREE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
^  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
X  Clellan)  be  added  as  a  conferee  on  the 
public  works  aprcprlations  bill,  H.R. 
18127. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat veliicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  anu  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    853 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGs).  Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Chair  now  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  Proxmlre  amendment  No.  853, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  853)  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  853 

On  page  21.  beginning  with  line  17.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  9  on  page  22.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Sec.  504.  (a)  Of  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the 
procurement  of  the  C-5A  aircraft.  $200,000,- 
000  of  such  amount  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "contingency  fund") 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  except  as 
provided  In  this  section. 

"(b)  The  contingency  fund  may  be  ex- 
pended only  for  the  reasonable  and  allocable 
direct  and  indirect  costs  Incurred  by  the 
prime  contractor  under  a  contract  entered 
Into  with  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the 
C-5A  aircraft  program.  No  part  of  the  con- 
tingency fund  may  be  used  for — ". 

On  page  22.  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out  "such 
$200,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
contingency  fund". 

On  page  23.  line  4,  strike  out  "such  $200.- 
000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'the  con- 
tingency fund". 

On  page  23.  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  No  part  of  the  contingency  fund  may 
be  expended  pursuant  to  this  section  except 
under  one  or  both  of  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

•(11  If  the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Con- 
tract Appeals  has  made  a  determination  with 
respect  to  the  amount  in  dispute  between 
the  prime  contractor  and  the  United  States 
on  the  C-5A  aircraft  contract  and  has  deter- 
mined that  the  United  States  is  obligated  to 
such  contractor  on  such  definltlzed  contract 
in  effect  on  July  I.  1970  for  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  amount  in  dispute  between  the  parties 
and  no  judicial  review  has  been  sought  by 
either  party  with  respect  to  the  action  of  such 
Board,  or  if  judicial  review  of  the  action  of 
such  Board  was  requested  and  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  amount,  if  any,  finally  determined 
to  be  oning  to  the  contractor  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingency  fund;  by  no  amount  in 
excess  of  the  amount  so  determined  to  be 
owing  by  the  United  States  (of  the  amount 
in  dispute)  may  be  expended  from  the  con- 
tingency fund. 

"(2)  A  trustee  appointed  by  a  court  of 
bankruptcy  pursuant  to  a  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary petition  or  In  a  corporate  reorga- 
nization proceeding  under  chapter  10  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  has  determined  that  all  or 
a  part  of  the  contingency  fvmd  is  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  prime  contractor 
in  meeting  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the 
completion  and  delivery  of  C-5A  aircraft  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  but 
no  amount  In  excess  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  trustee  to  be  necessary  for  the 
contractor  to  meet  such  schedule  may  be  ex- 
pended from  the  contingency  fund. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  conduct  a  study  of 
The  financial  capability  of  the  prime  contrac- 
tor on  the  C-5A  aircraft  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining such  contractor's  capability  of  meet- 
ing the  terms  of  the  contract,  for  the  comple- 
tion and  delivery  of  forty-two  C-5A  aircraft 
by  June  30.  1971.  aad  for  completion  and  de- 
livery of  the  total  number  of  s-ich  a'.rcraft 
under  the  contract.  The  Comptroller  Geieral 
shall  submit  the  resulis  of  s'lch  s^udy  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Secre'arv  pf  Defe::se,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  da'e.  and  shall  Include  In 
such  report  the  lo'al  amo';nt  wh'ch  would 
have  to  be  expended  by  the  United  S'ates  ♦o 
insure  comoletlon  and  delivery  of  forty-two 
C-5A  aircraft  and  to  insure  completion  and 
delivery  of  the  total  number  of  such  a'.rcraft 
contracted  for  by  the  United  State's.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  li.clude  In  stich 
report  such  other  information  and  cost  data 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(e)  In  the  event  of  any  bankruptcy  or  cor- 
porate reorganization  proceeding  involving 
the  prime  contractor  on  the  C-5A  aircraft, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take  all  appro- 
priate measures  to  Insure  that  (1 )  the  finan- 
cial Interests  of  the  United  States  are  fully 
protected,  and   (2)   priority  Is  given  to  the 


exi>editious  completion  of  the  C-5A  aircraft 
contract." 

On  page  23.  line  17,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(f) ". 

On  page  23,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"$200,000,000  referred  to  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "contingency  fund". 

On  page  23.  between  lines  21  and  22.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(g)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  C-5A  aircraft  pro- 
gram may  be  transferred  to  or  used  for  the 
C-5A  aircraft  program." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  modification  be  dis- 
pensed with.  I  will  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  mod- 
ification of  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  modification  of  amendment  No. 
853  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  18.  strike  out  "both" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "more". 

On  page  2,  line  25,  after  the  word  "con- 
tract" insert  a  comma  and   the  word  "as". 

On  page  3,  Une  1,  after  "1970"  Insert  a 
comma. 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  out  "A"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "If  a". 

On  page  3,  between  Unes  21  and  22,  In- 
sert  the  following: 

"(3)  If  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  determined,  on  the  basis 
of  the  study  of  the  financial  capability  of 
the  prime  contractor  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  section,  that  the  prime  contractor  can- 
not, without  the  assistance  of  all  or  a  part 
of  the  contingency  fund,  meet  the  con- 
tract schedule  for  completion  and  delivery 
of  forty-two  C--5A  aircraft  by  Jtme  30.  1971, 
but  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  meet 
such  schedule  with  the  assistance  of  all  or 
a  part  of  such  fund;  but  no  amount  in 
excess  of  the  suxtount  determined  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  be  necessary  for  the 
contractor  to  meet  such  schedule  may  be  ex- 
pended from  the  contingency  fimd." 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that  the  portion  of  the  study  relating 
to  the  contractor's  capability  of  meeting 
the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the  completion 
and  delivery  of  forty-two  C-5A  aircraft  by 
June  30.  1971.  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  not 
later  than  November  15.  1970.  The  Comp- 
troller CJeneral". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator's  time  starts  to  run,  I  ask 
for  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  This  is  an  important 
matter.  A  period  of  3  hours  has  been 
allocated  for  the  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator w^U  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  amendment 
been  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
language  I  sent  to  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Ls  so  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  modification. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  on  beh>.lf  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwoker)  and  my- 
self, as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Brookx)  .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaclbton),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel>.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarboroogh).  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  .  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  aimed  at  protecting 
the  taxpayers'  Interest  in  the  disposition 
of  the  $200  million  Lockheed  contingency. 

BUILD  TH«    PLANES    AMINDMINT 

We  believe  that  our  amendment  is 
necessary  to  make  certain  that  the  42 
planes  funded  by  this  bill  are  built,  and 
we  believe  our  amendment  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  that  the  men  are  kept  at 
work.  It  is  a  build-the-planes.  keep-the- 
men-at-work,  protect-the-taxpayers-in- 
terest  amendment. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  a  $200  mil- 
lion contingency  fund.  This  amount  is 
over  and  above  any  money  owed  to 
Lockheed  under  the  contract.  That  is 
what  the  Air  Force  says  Lockheed  insists 
that  unless  it  gets  these,  and  additional 
funds  later,  it  will  have  to  default  on 
its  contract.  They  have  threatened  to  de- 
fault unless  they  get  the  funds. 

We  have  asked,  repeatedly,  for  de- 
tailed cash  flow  information  from  the 
company  to  prove  that  they  must  have 
the  funds.  But  the  company  and  the  Air 
Force  tell  us  that  such  information  is 
proprietary  and  will  not  be  made  public. 
We  are  asked,  therefore,  to  give  $200  mil- 
lion to  the  company  on  the  basis  of  their 
word  and  their  threat  that  without  it 
they  cannot  complete  even  the  42  planes 
which  the  funds  In  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide. 

This  does  not  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. Our  amendment  adds  three  addi- 
tional conditions  to  the  payment  of  the 
funds.  Their  basic  purpose  is  to  make 
cerUin  that  the  funds  are  not  paid  out 
unless  the  company  either  has  them 
coming  cr  that  they  are  needed  to  build 
the  planes  and  keep  the  men  at  work. 

THKEK   CONOmONS 

This  amendment  as  modified  provides 
that  the  $200  million  provided  in  the  bill 
for  Lockheed  above  the  amount  the  Air 
Force  says  is  owed  to  Lockheed  under  the 
contract  would  not  be  given  to  Lock- 
heed imless  one  of  the  following  condi- 
tions were  met: 

First.  The  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  or  a  court  should  de- 
cide that  part  or  all  of  the  $200  million 
is  owing  to  Lockheed  imder  the  contract. 

Second.  A  trustee  in  bankruptcy  deter- 
mines that  all  or  part  of  the  $200  million 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  production 
of  the  42  C-5A  planes  this  bill  woul^ 
fund. 

Third.  The  comptroller  general  deter- 
mines, after  a  study  that  must  be  com- 


pleted by  November  15,  1970.  that  all  or 
part  of  the  $200  million  is  necessary  to 
complete  production  of  the  42  C-5A 
planes. 

The  third  condition  is  a  modification 
of  the  original  amendment.  It  would  per- 
mit the  $200  million  to  be  paid  to  Lock- 
heed, but  only  after  a  competent,  in- 
dependent finding  that  could  assure  the 
Congress  that  the  funds  were  needed  to 
make  production  of  the  plane  possible. 

It  would  avoid  what  otherwise  would  be 
a  precedent  set  in  the  bill  that  would  give 
a  defense  contractor  $200  million  that 
the  Air  Force  itself  says  the  Government 
does  not  owe,  and  would  give  the  funds 
without  any  independent  determination 
that  the  money  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  planes  or  that  the  $200  million  would 
be  Eidequate  to  permit  the  planes  to  be 
produced.  The  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment would  make  the  Government  liable 
for  a  total  of  $800  million  above  the  con- 
tract, not  owed  by  the  Government,  be- 
fore the  contract  is  completed,  and  per- 
haps much  more. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
Comptroller  General  to  determine  how 
much  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
contract. 

Now  that  I  have  stated  the  general 
points  in  the  amendment,  let  me  go  into 
additional  details  about  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEicKEs)  and  I  are  offering  a  very 
modest  and.  we  believe,  reasonable 
amendment.  It  places  limitations  on  the 
use  of  the  contingency  fund  and  allows 
it  to  be  used  if  any  one  of  the  three  con- 
ditions is  met. 

EXPLANATION   OF   CONDntONS 

As  originally  offered,  our  amendment 
contained  only  two  provisions  aimed  at 
seeing  to  it  that  42  of  the  planes  were 
finished  and  delivered,  the  subcontrac- 
tors kept  whole,  and  finally  the  workmen 
kept  at  their  jobs  building  the  C-5A.  At 
the  same  time,  the  financial  interests  of 
the  taxpayers  would  be  protected. 

Our  first  provision  stipulated  that  if 
the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals  ruled  that  the  Government  owed 
Lockheed  the  money  they  were  claiming, 
Lockheed  would  be  paid  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  it.  Lockheed's  appeal  has 
been  l)efore  the  ASBCA  since  early  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  And  as  I  have  indicated 
before,  there  is  no  reason  the  matter 
should  not  have  been  settled  already.  If 
the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Appeal  rules  that  the  Government  does 
not  owe  Lockheed  the  money  under  the 
contract,  two  things  could  happen:  first, 
it  is  possible  that  Lockheed  could  still 
meet  their  commitments.  The  assimip- 
tion  that  they  cannot  meet  their  com- 
mitments is  just  that — an  assumption. 
We  have  been  told  by  the  Pentagon  that 
Lockheed  is  in  desperate  financial  straits. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  seen  any 
hard  facts  that  would  substantiate  this 
assertion  by  the  Pentagon.  Moreover,  we 
have  been  specifically  refused  access  to 
elementary  cash  flow  information  which 
could  define  both  the  type  and  magnitude 
of  Lockheed's  cash  difiSculties  and  indi- 
cate the  source  of  those  difficulties.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon,  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  denied  this  information  because  Lock- 
heed does  not  want  the  Senate  to  see  it. 


PROTECTS  AGAINST   LOCKHEED  THREAT  TO 
DEFAULT 

If  events  subsequently  prove  that  the 
Pentagon's  assertions  regarding  Lock- 
heed's financial  status  are  correct  or  if 
Lockheed's  management  chooses  to  de- 
fault on  their  contractual  agreements, 
our  amendment  would  help  keep  the 
plant  open  and  get  the  42  airplanes  built. 
If  Lockheed  should  carry  out  its  tlireat 
to  default  and  file  for  bankruptcy,  our 
amendment  would  speed  up  the  grant- 
ing of  the  $200  million  contingency 
money  if  an  independent  and  impartial 
trustee  determined  that  the  money  was 
truly  required  to  complete  the  42  air- 
planes due  the  Government  at  the  end 
of  tills  year. 

Nothing  in  our  amendment  would 
imdercut  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  review  and 
approve  whatever  plan  the  Pentagon 
submits  for  solving  the  Lockheed  prob- 
lem. All  the  restraints  and  provisions  of 
the  legislation  reported  out  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  remain  in 
effect.  In  my  opinion,  our  amendment 
expanded  and  clarified  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. In  addition,  it  provided  for  accelerat- 
ing approval  for  use  of  the  contingency 
fimd  if  justified  by  an  impartial  trustee 
in  the  event  the  company  carried  out 
its  threat  to  default  or  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

bur  amendment  also  provided  that 
the  GAO  would  furnish  additional  in- 
formation to  the  Senate  on  the  C-5A 
program,  information  we  should  have 
had  long  ago. 

This  was  our  original  amendment.  We 
thought  it  fair  and  constructive.  We 
thought  it  helped  protect  the  interests  of 
our  military  and  our  taxpayers.  Notwith- 
standing, our  amendment  has  been 
strongly  opposed.  It  has  been  opposed  on 
the  grounds  that  conditions  we  laid  down 
were  impossible  to  meet,  that  the  ASBCA 
needs  another  year  or  so  to  rule  on  the 
Lockheed  claim  they  have  already  had 
for  7 '2  months.  It  has  been  opposed  on 
the  strongly  emotional  grounds  that  our 
intent  was  to  drive  Lockheed  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  throw  thousands  of  people 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  But  it 
was  Lockheed  which  threatened  default 
and  it  is  our  amendment  which  protects 
the  workers  and  the  subcontractors  if 
that  should  happen.  But  the  opponents 
distorted  our  amendment. 

Neither  Senator  Schweiker  nor  I.  nor 
any  of  our  cosponsors.  have  any  intent 
to  single  out  Lockheed  for  special  pun- 
ishment or  for  special  treatment.  But  we 
are  intent  on  keeping  a  semblance  of  free 
enterprise  motivation  in  the  Pentagon's 
major  weapons  progrtuns. 

GAO   REPORT 

To  demonstrate  further  our  inten- 
tions, and  our  reasonableness  we  have 
modified  our  amendment  to  provide  that 
the  contingency  fund  can  be  used  to  keep 
the  production  lines  open  if  the  GAO, 
after  study  and  analysis,  determines  it  is 
necessary.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  there  is  no  halt  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  42  aircraft,  we  have  stipulated 
that  the  GAO's  report  to  the  Congress 
should  be  made  no  later  than  Novem- 
ber 15, 1970.  The  $344  million  in  the  con- 
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tract  for  Lockheed  under  the  contract 
will  be  suflQcient  to  meet  Lockheed's  pro- 
duction needs  imtil  January  1971.  So  the 
additional  $200  million  will  be  avail- 
able under  the  amendment,  if  necessary, 
in  ample  time. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  latest  conces- 
sion will  convince  our  opponents  that  we 
are  seeking  only  to  provide  what  we  per- 
ceive to  be  the  minimum  protection  for 
the  Governments  interests  in  the  spend- 
ing of  additional  C-5A  funds. 

LANGUAGE  or   MODITICATION 

Let  me  read  the  specific  langtiage  of 
this  third  condition  we  have  provided 
which,  if  met,  would  free  the  funds.  It 
reads : 

The  $200  million  contingency  fund  can  be 
expended  under  the  following  conditions: 

'If  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
State*  has  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
studv  of  the  financial  capability  of  the  prime 
contractor  conducted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, thai  the  prime  contractor  cannot,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  con- 
tingency fund,  meet  the  contract  schedule 
for  completion  and  delivery  of  forty-two  C-5A 
aircraft  by  June  30,  1971,  but  can  reasonably 
l3e  expected  to  meet  such  schedule  with  the 
assistance  of  all  or  a  part  of  such  fund;  but 
no  amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Comptroller  General  to  be 
necessary  for  the  contractor  to  meet  such 
schedule  may  be  expended  from  the  con- 
tingency fund." 

We  also  provide  specific  language  that 
the  report  shall  be  made  by  November  15, 
1971. 

The  $200  million  could  be  paid  out  if 
either  this  condition  or  one  of  the  two 
other  conditions  were  met.  And  each  of 
them  provides,  essentially,  that  the  funds 
can  be  paid  out  if  an  independent  board 
or  oflQcial  determines  that  the  company 
either  has  the  money  coming  or  that  it 
is  needed  to  build  the  planes. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  cer- 
tainly in  a  position  to  make  this  deter- 
mination. First  of  all,  they  have  had  of- 
ficials in  the  plant  from  almost  the  day 
the  C-5A  was  started. 

Second,  on  numerous  occasions  they 
have  gathered  data  above  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  plane.  They  have  done 
this  for  their  reports  on  overruns — the 
SAR's.  Furthermore,  I  asked  them  some 
months  ago  to  determine  the  facts  about 
the  cash  fiow  and  other  financial  mat- 
ters. This  information  ws  refused  to  the 
GAO  and  to  me.  But  the  Pentagon  told 
us  the  company  had  the  information,  but 
claimed  it  was  proprietary.  Thus,  since 
the  information  is  available,  according  to 
both  the  Air  Force  and  the  company, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  GAO  cannot 
determine  from  the  information  whether 
the  $200  million  is  needed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  asked  whether  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  qualified  to  and 
can  make  the  investigation  he  now 
proposes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  question  Is,  Is  it 
my  judgment  that  they  are  qualified 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  interrogated  the  GAO  or 
the  Comptroller  General  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  can  make  the  deci- 


sion the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
require  of  them? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  and  frankly,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that,  on  the  basis  of  my  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Elmer  Staats  and  my  experience 
with  him.  he  is  not  going  to  do  anything 
unless  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  directs 
him  to  do  it.  If  he  is  asked  about  engag- 
ing in  a  new  activity  he  might  indicate 
he  did  not  want  to  take  part  in  it  or  do 
it.  That  has  consistently  been  liis  view, 
as  it  was  when  we  wanted  him  to  make 
a  feasibility  study  of  providing  uniform 
accoimting  standards.  He  was  reluctant 
to  do  it.  He  made  a  study,  at  the  request 
of  Congress  however,  and  found  such 
standards  possible.  On  the  basis  of  his 
study  we  went  ahesid  and  directed  the 
Comptroller  to  start  to  put  them  Into 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  aware,  is  he  not,  of  the  fact 
tiiat  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General,  is  a 
bookkeeping  agency  and  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  make  decisions  affecting 
tlie  Pentagon? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  this  particular 
case  the  decision  is  one  that  involves 
financial  capability,  whether  or  not 
funds  are  available  to  do  this  particular 
job.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  the 
GAO  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  deter- 
mine the  performance  capability  of  the 
C-5A  or  any  other  weapons  system,  but 
they  certainly,  in  my  view— it  would 
seem  to  me  obvious — have  the  capability 
of  determining  whetlier  or  not  Lockheed 
Corp.  has  the  financial  capability  of 
completing  this  particular  contract. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator's  sudden  proposition,  which 
was  unknown  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
until  he  modified  his  amendment  a  mo- 
ment ago,  would  delegate  something  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  to  the 
Comptroller  General  that  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  Congress  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, to  wit,  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
fimds  for  a  matter  that  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  military  security  of  this 
country. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  bring  a 
bookkeeping  agency  in  and  say,  "The 
Secretary  of  Defense  csuinot  handle  his 
job  well.  Congress  cannot  handle  their 
job  well,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  Senate  cannot  handle  their  job 
well,  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee cannot  handle  their  job  well,  so 
we  are  going  to  delegate  tliis  responsibil- 
ity to  you,  a  bookkeeper." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  we  are 
not  delegating.  We  are  determining  the 
conditions  under  which  this  finding 
would  trigger  the  release  of  the  $200 
million. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  as  far  as  this  particu- 
lar contract  is  concerned,  the  Defense 
Department  has  not  done  its  job  right, 
and  David  Packard  told  the  contractors 
of  this  coimtry  that  only  Thursday 
night.  He  cited  the  Lockheed  case  as  a 
fiagrant  example  of  incompetent  pro- 


curement, a  situation  in  which  the  job 
had  not  been  done  right. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  Con- 
gress itself  has  shown,  in  regard  to  the 
C^A.  a  long  record  of  doing  this  Job 
very  badly.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  getting  an  independent  agency  to 
go  over  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  fi- 
nancial capacity  of  the  contractor  in  this 
case  is  logical  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  on  page  16,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  In  Section  504(a)  provides 
that  the  $200  million  will  not  be  obligated 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  presented 
a  plan  that  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services. 
In  effect  this  means  that  the  proposed  con- 
tractual arrangement  both  for  the  use  of  the 
$200  million  and  the  completion  of  the  entire 
C-6A  program  will  require  approval  of  the 
two  Committees.  Through  this  method  there 
will  be  the  opportunity  of  a  complete  review 
by  the  Committees  on  this  problem. 

The  second  Conunlttee  laikguage  provision 
provides  for  strict  statutory  guidelines  which 
will  Insure  that  the  $200  million  In  contm- 
gency  funding  will  be  used  only  for  the  C-5A 
program  Insofar  as  the  contractor  Is  con- 
cerned and  not  possibly  Intermingled  or  di- 
verted to  other  uses  among  the  various  other 
programs  of  the  company.  The  bill  In  section 
504  (b)  expressly  excludes  other  uses  for  the 
$200  mllUon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  language  is 
very  stringent.  I  think  the  Senator's 
amendment,  in  effect,  says  we  do  not 
have  confidence  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  handle  their  responsibilities  and 
duties,  their  job,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  take  it  away  from  them  and  give  it 
to  the  General  Accoimting  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Chair  is  at  fault;  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  yielded  himself  10 
minutes,  but  16  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  know  the  Senator 
is  on  limited  time.  I  thank  him  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  amendment,  as  I  tried  to  say  in  my 
statement,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  which  indicates  any  lack  of 
respect  for  the  ability  or  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. What  we  are  sajring  is  that  it  would 
be  helpful  to  Congress  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  our  view, 
to  have  a  finding  by  an  expert  account- 
ing agency  such  as  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  which  is  a  competent  agency, 
which  has  been  foimd  to  be  accurate  and 
reliable  in  the  past,  as  to  just  what  the 
financial  conditions  of  Lockheed  was, 
whether  they  needed  this  $200  million, 
for  the  production  of  the  C-5A  plane. 

I  caimot  see  anything  wrong  with  a 
finding  of  that  kind,  except  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  says  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  it.  If  they  are  not  capable  of 
it,  many  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
very  surprised.  The  GAO  has  2.000  or 
3,000  people  working  over  there,  and 
their  record  has  been  excellent  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  would  point  out  to 
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the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
could.  If  they  saw  fit,  call  on  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  provide  whatever  in- 
formation the  Senator  would  request, 
but  the  decisionmaking  authority  would 
be  with  the  committees,  and  not  in  the 
Comptroller  General.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator's  third  alternative  is  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  Senate  and  House 
committees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  that  certainly  was  not  our 
intention,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  in- 
dicate that  we  have  no  confidence  in 
the  committees.  We  do  feel,  however, 
that  before  this  money  is  released,  we 
ought  to  at  least  have  a  finding  that  the 
money  is  necessarj*  to  complete  produc- 
tion on  this  plane. 

To  continue,  Mr.  President: 

If  we  fail  to  at  least  have  that  kind 
of  determination  made,  we  will  be  set- 
ting a  highly  dangerous  precedent. 

MODEST    AMENDMENT 

Our  amendment  is  certainly  very  mod- 
est. We  do  not  strike  out  the  $200  million. 
Neither  do  we  seek  to  correct  the  griev- 
ous past  errors  in  this  program.  Includ- 
ing the  ghastly  mistake  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  C-5A  Issue  last  year.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Senate's  concurrence  in  last 
year's  giveaway  plan  by  the  Pentagon 
was  one  of  the  most  expensive  errors  we 
have  made  since  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  wasted  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  by  fail- 
ing to  assess  properly  the  facts  that  were 
before  us  at  that  time  and  to  obtain 
quickly  the  additional  facts  that  were  so 
clearly  needed.  I  would  hope  that  hav- 
ing been  misled  and  persuaded  to  give  our 
blind  approval  we  have  learned  a  lesson. 
I  would  hope  that  the  mistake  will  not  be 
repeated,  at  least  on  this  same  disastrous 
and  scandalous  program. 

SCANDALOUS    PROGRAM 

And  it  has  been  scandalous,  make  no 
mistake  about  that.  Facts  were  deliber- 
ately concealed  from  the  Congress.  Civil 
servants  and  military  officers  who  at- 
tempted to  hold  down  the  costs  or  even 
to  get  the  true  facts  on  the  status  of  this 
program  have  suffered  personal  reverses 
through  retaliation  by  high  level  Penta- 
gon officials. 

The  real  question  Is:  What  do  we  do 
from  here  on?  I  hope  we  will  demonstrate 
that  we  have  learned  our  lesson.  I  hope 
we  will  begin  today  to  refurbish  the  Sen- 
ate's reputation  as  the  world's  greatest 
deliberative  body,  and  to  dispel  the  grow- 
ing belief  that  we  are  pushovers  for  spe- 
cial interest  groups,  particularly  the  mili- 
tary contracting  community. 

Senators  can  make  a  modest  start  on 
this  undertaking  by  supporting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  me,  along  with  our  co- 
sponsors. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  anyone 
who  has  read  the  speech  made  by  David 
Packard  on  Thursday  night  must  have 
been  convinced,  although  the  secretary 
diplomatically  did  not  indict  Congress, 
that  we  have  not  done  our  job  as  far  as 
procurement  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 


MESS   IN    PSOCtTREMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

He  said  that  procurement  was  in  a 
bad  mess,  that  we  overspent  on  our 
weapons  systems  as  well  as  made  many 
other  serious  mistakes. 

It  is  Congress  that  authorizes  this 
spending.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  exer- 
cise any  decision  with  regard  to  any 
question  involving  the  Pentagon,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  do  it  in  this  particular 
case. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  in 
the  conclusion  he  very  effectively  used 
in  his  speech  on  last  Thursday.  He  said: 

I  ask  Senators  to  support  this  amendment, 
whether  they  believe  that  the  C-5A  Is  needed 
or  not.  in  the  hope  that  we  can  give  the  clear 
Indication  to  the  Defense  Department,  the 
defense  industry,  and.  most  important,  the 
people  who  pay  the  bills,  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  sit  back  and  give  a  blank  check  to 
these  requests  without  asking  "How  much?" 
'How  many?"  "When?  "  and  "Why?" 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  whatever 
time  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding,  and  I  compliment  him  for  his 
early  efforts,  as  well  as  for  his  follow- 
up,  on  the  very  serioas  and  very  critical 
procurement  crisis  that  is  typified  by  the 
C-5A. 

I  should  like  to  speak,  for  just  a  mo- 
ment with  reference  to  the  charge  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)  that  our  tmiendment  bypasses  or 
somehow  thwarts  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  this  is  the  last, 
most  remote,  prospect  that  we  hswl  in 
mind  in  drafting  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

The  reason  that  we  inserted  the  par- 
ticular provision  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  referred  was  severalfold. 

First  of  all,  the  GAO  has  a  resource 
capability  of  some  5,000  men,  many  of 
whom  are  trtiined  in  exactly  this  kind 
of  work — auditing  and  fiscal  control 
work.  Some  5,000. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  a  staff  of  2  dozen  men  and 
women,  including  clerks  and  typists, 
overall — 2  dozen  against  5,000.  They 
are  not  geared  up  to  do  a  quick,  on-the- 
six>t  fiscal  auditing  operation,  such  as  re- 
quired by  our  amendment.  It  is  a  matter 
of  using  the  resources  necessary  to  do 
the  job.  It  certainly  was  not  a  sUght  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  or  the  other 
distinguished  members  of  that  commit- 
tee. 

Let  me  say,  while  I  am  on  that  subject, 
that  a  number  of  members  of  our  com- 
mittee agreed  with  my  position  in  the 
committee  and  agreed,  by  an  11  to  5 
breakdown,  that  the  $200  miUion  should 
not  be  paid.  So  there  was  a  substantial 
Itody  of  thought  in  the  committee  that 
we  should  not  pay  the  $200  million 
under  any  circumstances. 
Our  amendment  goes  far  beyond  that 


rather  abrupt  cut  off  of  the  $200  million, 
by  making  three  conditions.  Indeed,  re- 
plying to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on  his 
contention  that  it  bypasses  the  commit- 
tee, the  third  of  these  modifications  spe- 
cifically provides  that,  after  making  a 
GAO  audit  of  whether  the  $200  million  is 
necessary,  it  then  goes  on  and  makes 
another  determination  about  how  much 
this  airplane  will  really  cost,  how  much 
will  the  price  tag  be,  and  then  it  reports 
back  to  Congress.  At  that  point  in  the 
cycle,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
really  very  much  involved  again.  The 
next  fiscal  year  authorization,  they  will 
be  right  on  the  spot,  considering  the  same 
problem  again,  only  this  time  they  will 
have  the  availability  of  the  GAO  exper- 
tise and  financial  report. 

So,  far  from  excluding,  it  includes  the 
committee,  and  provides  that  they  are 
going  to  use  the  GAO  information  to 
make  a  determination  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 

So  let  us  lay  to  rest  the  argument  that 
we  are  bypassing  or  thwarting  or  some- 
how belittJing  the  committee's  efforts. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
things  that  I  feel  are  essential  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxhire)  and  me. 

First,  I  think  that  the  Senator  has  very 
ably  simimed  up  the  first  point  I  want  to 
make.  I  think  that  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Packard  imderscored  it  himself 
by  his  own  statement,  and  I  concur  with 
it,  that  the  C-5A  undoubtedly  is  the 
worst  procurement  situation  in  modern 
military  history,  bar  none.  It  is  the  worst 
procurement  situation  that  we  have  seen 
in  modem  military  history. 

We  are  talking  about  81  planes,  origi- 
nally estimated  to  cost  $2.6  bilUon.  Now, 
as  of  the  end  of  last  year,  according  to 
the  selected  acquisition  reports,  the  cost 
has  escalated  to  $4.6  billion,  a  $2  billion 
increase  in  the  cost  of  those  81  planes. 
That  was  as  of  last  year.  That  is  not 
even  figuring  what  cost  increases  have 
come  this  year. 

No  doubt  features  such  as  the  "golden 
handshake  clause,"  which  is  really  a 
license  to  be  ineflBcient,  a  license  to  over- 
run and  hand  the  Government  the  bill, 
a  license  to  do  anything  except  watch 
costs,  are  also  a  basic  issue  in  this  con- 
tract. 

I  want  to  be  fair  and  say  that,  unfor- 
tunately, those  involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  contract  in  the  Defense 
Department  are  no  longer  there.  I  think 
this  is  tragic,  because,  in  essence,  the 
wrong  men  are  taking  the  blame  for  the 
present  situation,  and  a  new  group  has 
come  in  which  certainly  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  saddled  with  the  rather 
atrocious  procurement  policies  that  so 
far  have  been  obvious  in  this  particular 
procurement. 

In  addition,  even  the  Air  Force's  mili- 
tary personnel  are  no  longer  there,  which 
points  out  how  some  of  the  rather  foolish 
procurement  policies  of  rotating  procure- 
ment personnel  every  several  years  con- 
tributed to  the  rather  great  debacle 
known  as  the  C-5A  procurement  situ- 
ation. I  think  that  this  in  itself  testifies 
to  why  we  have  to  change  the  system. 
The  people  who  originated  it  in  the  DOD 
are  not  there:  the  military  people  who 
were  charged  with  shepherding  the  proj- 
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ect  are  not  there;  and  the  question  be- 
comes, who  is  there  who  really  knows 
and  cares  about  this  particular  project? 

We  in  Congress  have  a  responsibility, 
too,  which  we  have  not  used.  We  have  a 
responsibility  in  terms  of  our  oversight, 
and  the  reason  why  I  have  cosponsored 
this  amendment  with  Senator  Proxmire 
is  to  help  Congress  exercise  that  respon- 
sibility. We,  in  essence,  are  saying  here 
that  the  direction  of  our  procurement 
policy  will  be  determined  by  the  decision 
the  Senate  makes  on  this  particular 
issue.  We  are  saying  here  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  buy-before-you-fiy 
policy  has  been  so  disastrous  that  we 
have  to  reverse  that  climate  to  really 
change  the  situation.  This  is  a  test  vote 
of  whether  we  are  willing  to  reverse  the 
climate  of  buying  sight  unseen,  buying 
before  you  fly,  continuing  the  most 
wasteful  kind  of  procurement  practices 
imaginable. 

Until  the  present  time,  we  have  always 
had  the  policy,  in  preceding  administra- 
tions, of  writing  a  blank  check,  of  bailing 
the  company  out,  with  no  questions 
asked.  When  are  we  going  to  change  that 
policy,  to  come  to  grips  with  the  issue, 
in  which  we  have  a  responsibility,  and 
in  which  we  have  to  define  some  limits 
an^  guidelines  and  meet  that  test?  This 
is  the  issue,  that  is  what  the  fight  is  all 
about. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  need  for 
the  C-5A.  We  are  not  arguing  that  at 
all.  Nor  are  we  even  saying  that  we 
should  jeopardize  the  production  line  of 
the  C-5A.  The  latest  modification  we 
made  was  specifically  to  avert  the  prac- 
tical situation  that  might  be  confronted 
on  that  issue.  So  we  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  need.  We  agree  that  the  planes  should 
continue  to  be  built,  that  the  lines  should 
be  operating,  and  that  20,000  employees 
in  Georgia  should  be  kept  on  the  job.  We 
are  not  arguing  that  issue  at  all.  The 
amendment  is  designed  on  a  reasonable 
and  rational  basis  to  keep  all  that  hap- 
pening. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  review  the 
Department  of  Defense  position  in  this 
area.  The  interesting  part  about  the 
whole  C-5A  contract  is  that  the  Air 
Force  Euiknowledges  that  we  do  not  owe 
the  money  we  are  trying  to  give  them. 
Let  me  read  a  few  statements  made  by 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard. 

On  March  10  of  this  year,  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Steknis),  Secretary  Packard 
said: 

The  $344  millloa  for  the  procurement — 

The  $200  million  is  not  in  that.  That 
is  just  the  normal  amount  due  this  year — 

The  $344  million  for  the  procurement  of 
the  C-5A  m  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  is 
what  the  Air  Force  would  be  obligated  to  pay 
under  their  Incerpretatlon  of  the  contract. 

So  here  we  have  the  ironic  situation  in 
which  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Government  say  we  do  not 
owe  the  contractor  a  cent  more  than 
that  $344  million;  yet,  we  are  being 
strongly  urged  to  give  them  that  $200 
million  or  some  fraction  thereof. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  another 
statement  by  Deputy  Secretary  Packard, 


once  again  acknowledging  that  we  do  not 
owe  this  money  to  Lockiieed.  This  state- 
ment also  was  made  before  our  commit- 
tee: 

This  $200  million.  If  authorized,  would  be 
available  to  apply  against  the  $600  million 
gap  we  have  between  the  Air  Force  position 
and  what  the  company  says  its  cxsete  are 
going  to  be. 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  point  I 
should  like  to  make. 

The  next  point  is  that  this  $200  million 
is  only  the  first  step.  This  is  not  the  end 
in  itself.  It  is  only  the  first  step.  Here  we 
have  a  plane  that  wsis  going  to  cost  $2.6 
billion.  It  is  now  up  to  $4.6  billion.  We 
are  asked  to  give  them  $200  million  we 
do  not  owe  them.  The  cwnpany  says  that 
they  need  $600  million  more,  and  even 
the  Department  of  Defense  says  they 
really  need  $800  miUion  more  to  pro- 
ceed. 

What  a  series  of  tragic  events.  The 
$200  million  is  just  a  starter.  It  is  just 
the  beginning.  It  is  just  like  an  iceberg. 

The  whole  point  of  this  amendment  is 
to  get  from  the  Comptroller  General  an 
honest-to-goodness  definition  of  what 
the  cost  of  this  plane  is — not  to  feed  It, 
in  pieces  and  dribs  and  drabs,  $200  mil- 
lion this  year  and  $400  million  next  year; 
and  only  then  will  the  public  and  the 
Government  really  wake  up  to  what  we 
paid  Lockheed  for  this  particular  plane. 

Let  me  read  from  another  statement 
by  Deputy  Secretary  Packard: 

There  is  going  to  be  additional  money. 
The  $200  million  Is  not  going  to  be  the  end 
of  it. 

Believe  me.  not  the  end  of  it  by  far. 
So  we  are  really  being  asked  to  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke.  We  are  being  asked  to  buy 
something  whose  cost  we  do  not  know. 
We  are  being  asked  to  have  blind  faith 
that  somehow  this  thing  is  going  to  work 
out  all  right,  that  it  is  $200  million  now. 
and  let  them  negotiate  the  difference, 
and  then  we  will  see  what  the  bill  really 
is.  We  are  asked  to  buy  the  whole  thing 
on  faith,  and  we  are  $200  million  over  on 
faith  already. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  an  article 
published  in  the  Sunday  Star  of  Jime  7, 
referring  to  a  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  investigation  of  Lockheed  in 
connection  with  this  situation.  I  should 
like  to  read  from  the  article  relating  to 
the  lower  bid  of  Lockheed,  as  to  how  it 
was  handled  initially. 

"Lockheed  wanted  the  contract  badly  and 
apparently  knew  they  had  to  come  In  with  a 
low  bid  to  get  It,"  the  SEC  report  says.  As 
a  result,  they  cut  estimates  sharply — but 
figured  the  firm  still  would  make  a  profit  of 
3  percent  of  costs. 

Yet  they  were  so  naive,  so  ill-informed, 
so  unknowing  about  this  contract  and 
its  ramifications  that  they  still  thought 
they  would  make  a  profit  here,  and  we 
are  $2  billion  in  the  hole  already,  with 
another  $1  billion  in  sight. 

Talk  about  mismanagement  and  in- 
efficiency. 

So  the  issue  is.  Are  we  going  to  reward 
that  mismanagement,  are  we  going  to 
reward  that  inefficiency,  are  we  going  to 
give  them  a  pat  on  the  back  and  let  them 
negotiate  exactly  what  they  want,  in 
order  to  solve  the  problem? 

There  are  hundreds  of  defense  con- 


tractors watching  to  see  if  that  will  be 
our  policy,  because  if  it  is,  then  the  line 
will  form  right  here  and  dozens  of  re- 
quests will  come  in  to  do  exactly  the  same 
thing,  to  bid  in  low  and  bail  out  high. 
That  is  what  the  issue  is  all  about. 

Are  we  going  to  measure  up  to  our 
responsibilities  and  stop  this  practice? 

It  is  true  that  this  has  been  the  policy 
and  the  climate  that  has  gone  on  for  some 
time  here.  That  is  why  we  specifically  de- 
signed th's  amendment  so  that  we  woixld 
not  penalize  Lockheed,  so  that  we  would 
not  thi-ow  20.000  people  out  of  work,  so 
that  we  would  not  cut  them  off  without  a 
red  cent  literally.  We  designed  a  reason- 
able amendment  that  would  protect  the 
taxpayers,  keep  the  production  line  roll- 
ing, and  stiil  leave  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs,  namely,  in  Congress, 
to  decide  what  to  do  subsequently,  when 
the  GAO  report  is  available  on  the  situ- 
ation. 

I  was  told  that  the  Contract  Board 
of  Appeals,  the  normal  person  to  arbi- 
trate this  dispute,  will  probably  take 
more  than  12  months  to  decide  this  issue, 
and  because  of  that,  we  wrote  In  this 
other  modification  that  would  not  trigger 
the  bankruptcy  of  Lockheed.  We  bent 
over  backwards  to  make  s\ire  that  the 
production  line  would  continue  to  work. 
that  the  people  would  not  be  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  that  the  Comproller  Gen- 
eral could  rule,  as  early  as  November  15 
that,  if  they  need  that  money  to  keep  the 
production  line  rolling  and  to  keep  the 
planes  coming  out,  they  do  not  have  to 
wait  12  months  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  give  Congress  an  authoritative  re- 
port that  we  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee could  use  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  to 
meet  the  same  issue,  the  same  problem 
and,  really,  get  an  honest  picture  and  an 
honest  count — which  we  have  not  had 
at  any  point  in  this  process — as  to  what 
the  airplane  will  cost  by  the  time  it  is 
completed. 

One  of  the  arguments  the  opponents, 
of  course,  have  been  making  is  that  we 
should  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  want  to  negotiate  this 
contract,  that  they  want  to  settle  it  out- 
side of  a  dispute,  that  they  want  to  be 
free  to  do  what  they  see  fit.  To  me,  that 
is  the  real  issue  here.  What  they  will  say 
is,  "Do  not  bother  us.  Do  not  disturb  us. 
Do  not  rock  the  boat.  We  want  to  settle 
for  another  billion  dollars,  if  that  is 
what  it  is  going  to  take.  We  want  to  be 
free." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  whatever 
time  the  Senator  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  argument  Is 
made  that  the  Govenunent  should  be 
free  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  Lock- 
heed. That  is  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Wiscorwin  and  I  are  against,  be- 
cause if  we  leave  a  loophole  there,  to 
make  an  end  run  through  the  whole  sys- 
tem, every  defense  contractor  will  know 
that  whenever  it  is  in  trouble,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  pull  out  the  Lockheed  prece- 
dent and  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  and 
come  In  with  a  bad-lo(4ung  balance 
sheet  of  cash  resources,  say  that  they 
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cannot  complete  the  Job.  shed  a  few 
crocodile  tears,  and  negotiate  the  con- 

iir&cfc  o train 

What  is  the  sense  of  having  any  bids, 
what  is  the  sense  of  having  any  procure- 
ment system,  what  is  the  sense  of  having 
any  cost  controls,  if  all  we  do  is  nego- 
tiate the  whole  deal  again? 

I  cannot  imagine  a  worse  conception 
of  how  to  run  a  procurement  policy  than 
to  let  than  do  that.  They  wiU  pull  out 
the  argxunent  that  they  have  the  right  to 
do  this.  Well,  no  Government  depart- 
ment should  have  the  right  to  do  that.  If 
an  industry  goes  $2  billion  in  the  red, 
with  another  possible  billion  dollars  ad- 
ditional, someone  should  blow  the 
whistle  on  them.  It  is  up  to  the  Members 
of  this  Senate  to  blow  the  whistle  and 
say,  "Go  this  far.  but  not  any  farther 
than  that  because  we  will,  at  last,  exer- 
cise our  own  legislative  oversight.  We 
are  going,  at  last,  to  bring  in  an  inde- 
pendent party,  an  outside  fiscally  com- 
petent agency,  to  decide  whether  they 
really  need  the  money  as  they  claim 
they  do.  They  will  tell  us  what  that  ice- 
berg really  looks  like,  whether  it  is  $400 
million.  $500  million.  $800  million,  or  $1 
bUlion  more." 

Do  not  be  surprised  to  see  those  figures 
come  rolling  out  the  next  year,  the  next 
time,  right  here  on  the  Senate  floor.  That 
is  what  we  have  a  right  to  know,  what 
it  is  going  to  cost. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  for 
certain  things  to  happen.  Until  we  know 
what  the  price  is,  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  the  Senate,  can 
make  a  responsible  judgment,  with  some 
meaningful  fiscal  Information  about  the 
whole  picture. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  Is  a  critical 
Issue.  It  relates  to  whether  we  wlU  re- 
verse the  whole  procurement  policy  that 
has  been  so  badly  mishandled  in  the  past 
two  decades.  We  want  a  procurement 
policy  that  will  recognize  the  taxpayers, 
and  one  that  will  make  a  military  judg- 
ment based  on  an  honest  price  tag  of  a 
weapons  system,  which  we  certainly  do 
not  have  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  an 
extremely  able  and  powerful  speech.  It 
is  hard  to  dispute  the  notion  that  with- 
out our  amendment  this  giveaway  is 
going  to  set  a  precedent.  It  not  only  says 
we  will  be  giving  away  a  substantial 
amount,  in  this  case  $200  milUon  as  a 
starter,  but  the  committee  says  $800  mil- 
lion, before  the  plane  Is  completed.  As 
the  Senator  has  brought  out,  that  $800 
milUon  is  a  guess.  It  may  be  $1  billion. 
It  may  be  more  than  that.  Our  guesses 
have  been  wrong  in  the  past.  They  have 
often  been  too  low.  On  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  we  can  assume  the  taxpayer 
gift  will  be  considerably  more.  We  not 
only  give  them  that,  we  give  them  that 
without  knowing,  or  having  information. 
or  making  it  public  as  to  whether  they 
even  need  it.  in  order  to  complete  the 
contract. 

What  a  situation  for  the  taxpayers,  if 
we  are  giving  almost  $1  billion  away  to  a 
defense  contractor  Just  because  they  saf 
they  need  it  to  finish  the  contract.  In 
the  amendment,  all  our  amendment  re- 
quires as  modified  is  that  the  General 


Accounting  Office  determines  they  need 
it.  Opponents  dispute  this  because  the 
GAG  in  their  view  is  not  competent  to 
make  the  decision,  that  the  Senate 
should  make  it,  then  argue  we  should 
make  it  without  adequate  knowledge;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct.  The 
tragedy  is  that  this  is  probably  the  only 
real  issue  this  year  when  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  that  determination 
and  assess  our  responsibility  and  meas- 
ure up  to  that  Job  of  legislative  oversight. 
If  we  go  along  on  this  negotiated  set- 
tlement, we  will  be  writing  another  blank 
check  all  over  again.  As  it  is,  this  policy 
has  been  proven  wrong  time  and  time 
again.  That  is  it.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  have  tried  to 
do  is  to  avoid  damage  to  anyone.  In  the 
first  place,  we  tried  to  provide,  if  the 
court  or  the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 
makes  a  finding  that  the  $200  milUon  is 
due  Lockheed  then  the  funds  are  released 
at  once.  I  have  documented  the  fact  that 
the  finding  can  be  made  in  a  few  weeks 
and  not  in  12  months.  In  the  second 
place,  if  Lockheed  does  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, we  provide  that  funds  can  be 
freed  promptly. 

In  the  third  place,  we  provide  that 
even  if  they  go  into  bankruptcy,  if  a 
competent  accountant — the  Comptroller 
General — says  they  need  this  money  in 
order  to  complete  their  contract,  then 
the  funds  are  freed.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, who  is  being  damaged?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  20,000  workers.  They  will 
not  be  laid  off.  Management  will  get  the 
funds,  if  their  word  is  shown  to  be  cor- 
rect. They  will  not  be  put  through  bank- 
ruptcy. They  are  not  even  faced  with 
that  prospect,  even  though  they  are  over 
the  contract  by  $800  million  or  $1  bil- 
lion. They  still  will  be  permitted  to  go 
along. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily modest  amendment  that  does 
its  best  to  avoid  any  serious  damage  to 
anyone.  As  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania made  abimdantly  clear,  if  we  are 
to  draw  the  line  anywhere,  or  have  any 
discipline  over  procurement,  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  avoid  this  kind  of  giveaway 
of  taxpayers'  money.  We  should  go  at 
least  as  far  as  this  amendment  would. 
'Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  devise 
a  more  moderate  or  a  more  reasonable 
approach.  We  are  not  quarreling  about 
whether  they  ultimately  get  the  $200 
milUon.  We  say  that  if  they  need  it.  they 
can  have  it.  They  can  have  it,  if  it  is  de- 
termined, as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  pointed  out.  on  the  basis  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  ruling  as  early  as 
November  15  of  this  year  that  they  can 
have  it.  if  they  need  It  to  keep  the  line 
open. 

We  are  saying  in  our  amendment  that 
if  the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  finds 
that  the  Air  Force  is  wrong  In  its  assess- 
ment that  the  money  is  not  owed  to 
Lockheed,  they  keep  the  money.  Third, 
we  are  saying  that  if  the  worst  should 
hai^jen  and  the  forecasts  are  not  accu- 
rate and  they  should  have  to  go  into 


bankruptcy  proceedings,  we  specifically 
authorize  the  money  under  those  condi- 
tions and  even  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  give  the  C-5A  production  pri- 
ority. 

I  do  not  honestly  see  how  much  more 
reasonable  an  amendment  could  be.  But 
the  important  thing  is  that  we  are  blow- 
ing a  whistle  and  saying.  "We  are  not 
going  to  write  blank  checks  any  more. 
We  are  not  Just  going  to  pour  money 
down  a  hole  without  knowing  where  it 
is  going.  We  are  going  to  have  some  in- 
dependent auditor  come  in  to  advise  the 
Congress  or  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  where  we  are  going,  because 
we  do  not  know  where  we  are  going 
now." 

There  Is  a  $2  blUlon  overnm  now  and 
the  bUl  asks  for  $200  milUon  over  the 
contract.  The  Defense  Department  says: 
It  Is  likely  that  we  will  need  $800  million. 
The  company  Itself  says: 
We  win  need  at  least  •600  million. 
I  predict  that  next  year  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  floor  that  they  need  $1  bil- 
lion additional.  Wait  and  see  if  that  is 
not  correct. 

Let  us  get  an  honest  appraisal  from  an 
independent  auditor.  How  reasonable  a 
proposal  could  we  have?  I  do  not  see 
that  the  Senate  has  any  other  responsi- 
blUty  than  to  go  ahead  and  adopt  the 
amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  10  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  primarily  to  what  is  in  the  bill 
presented  to  the  Senate,  what  the  com- 
mittee did.  what  the  committee  stands 
on,  and  what  the  committee  asks  the 
Senate  to  affirm. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  flrst  place  this 
contract  Is  in  no  way  defended,  so  far 
as  the  t3rpe  of  contract  is  concerned.  It 
is  a  contract  that  did  produce  a  good 
plane,  a  plane  that  has  been  tested  satis- 
factorily, as  will  be  shown,  and  a  plane 
that  is  needed. 

There  was  not  any  corruption  involved. 
None  has  ever  been  charged.  The  com- 
pany is  not  getting  a  windfall  in  any  way 
or  making  money  out  of  this  matter. 
It  looks  as  if  they  are  losing  money.  It 
is  a  question  of  just  how  much.  So  we 
start  with  a  clean  biU  of  health,  so  to 
speak,  in  this  situation. 

To  get  value  for  the  money  we  have 
already  spent  and  to  get  a  plane  we 
need,  we  may  have  to  spend  some  more 
money  than  is  currently  Interpreted  as 
called  for  in  the  contract.  Frankly,  we 
do  not  know  as  yet  how  much  money  that 
wiUbe. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  do  not 
know.  The  Air  Force  and  the  contractor 
are  not  together  on  what  the  respective 
liabiUty  of  each  is.  There  has  not  been 
a  reasonable  time  to  determine  that.  It 
would  be  highly  impracticable  anyway 
and  would  occasion  a  loss  if  we  were  to 
stop  the  wheels  from  turning  untU  that 
matter  could  be  adjudicated. 
Nothing  has  been  waived.  The  Gov- 
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emment  still  has  aU  of  its  rights,  and 
they  wiU  be  respected  and  rigidly  main- 
tained. 

There  Is  $344  milUon  of  what  we  might 
call  a  regular  run,  a  routine  amoimt  of 
authorization  for  this  year.  There  has 
been  no  contest  over  that  amount.  We 
included  that  in  the  bUl. 

There  was  a  smaU  sum  aUowed  for 
spares  in  the  biU.  The  $200  mUllon  is  a 
matter  that  was  before  the  committee 
for  determination.  That  is  the  additional 
money  that  is  necessary  now  to  get  the 
planes.  I  wiU  give  the  details  later.  How- 
ever, everyone  agrees  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  amendment 
to  knock  out  that  $200  mUlion.  There  is 
an  admission  here,  it  seems  to  me.  by 
aU  that  that  money  is  needed  and  that 
it  should  be  kept  in  the  bUl. 

I  was  really  expecting  to  be  attacked 
on  that  front.  But  there  is  no  opposition 
here  to  that  matter,  and  no  proposal 
to  take  that  money  out  of  the  biU. 

To  that  extent,  we  apparently  have  a 
imanimous  Judgment  that  the  commit- 
tee made  the  right  decision  in  putting 
it  in  the  biU.  although  there  was  some 
honest  opposition  to  it  by  some  com- 
mittee members  at  the  time.  Unless  some 
other  measure  is  fUed.  it  apparently  is 
unanimous  that  the  committee  should 
have  put  that  money  in  the  bill. 

The  question  is  how  it  wiU  be  safe- 
guarded. That  is  the  only  question.  The 
committee  itself  very  carefully  and  la- 
boriously wrote  in  some  amendments  di- 
rected to  the  problem  of  protecting  this 
$200  miUion  or  whatever  sum  might  be 
3  needed  in  addition  to  that. 
X  I  insisted   that   aU  of  the  facts  be 

I  brought  out  and  that  we  not  come  here 
with  a  piecemeal  policy,  this  year  so 
much  and  then  stop.  We  went  on  to 
show  how  much  money  might  be  needed 
next  year.  I  think  we  wiU  not  need  that 
much  next  year,  the  $600  milUon,  but 
we  may.  However,  that  is  to  be  left  open. 

We  included  these  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  $200  million.  I  am  referring  to 
protecting  the  Federal  Government.  I 
am  not  interested  in  what  the  Defense 
Department  or  the  Air  Force  says  about 
this.  They  had  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  the  restrictions  we  included. 
Those  were  drawn  by  competent  staff 
members  with  the  assistance  of  compe- 
tent legal  guidance.  It  was  a  very  labor- 
ious undertaking.  I  think  they  did  a  very 
splendid  job. 

There  is  one  human  factor  in  this  that 
goes  with  these  two  amendments  the 
committee  is  asking  the  Senate  to  stand 
by.  That  concerns  the  fact  that  we  as- 
signed Secretary  Packard  this  problem, 
and  it  is  a  problem.  We  asked  him  to 
give  it  his  best  attention  and  advice 
and  counsel  and  then  to  report  to  the 
committee.  He  did  this.  We  had  all  of 
that  testimony.  It  is  in  the  record. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Packard: 

K  we  approve  this  $200  million,  we  ex- 
pect you  to  give  It  your  personal  attention, 
your  personal  surveUlance. 

We  found  him  to  be  an  extremely 
competent  man  and.  I  think,  an  honest 
man. 

I  said: 

We  expect  you  to  give  this  your  attention 
and  surveillance  and  keep  In  touch  with 


us.  We  hold  you  morally  responsible  as  lar 
as  we  can  to  follow  up  on  this  matter  and 
see  that  this  money  U  spent  exclusively 
for  this  purpose  and  that  It  Is  spent  In 
the  right  way  and  that  the  plans  be  sound. 

He  assumed  that  obligation.  He  meant 
exactly  what  he  said.  That  lends  con- 
siderable strength  to  the  whole  solution 
of  this  problem.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  problem. 

I  personaUy  did  not  lUte  the  idea 
of  the  committee  having  to  assume  this 
obligation.  The  report  explains  it.  So  I 
wUl  read  from  page  16  of  the  report  near 
the  bottom: 

(The  Committee  In  Section  604(a)  pro- 
vides that  the  $200  million  wlU  not  be  ob- 
ligated untU  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
presented  a  plan  that  has  been  approved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Armed 
Services.) 

In  other  words,  we  thought  we  ought 
to  be  wUUng— and  that  is  not  a  happy 
note — to  assume  some  special  obUga- 
tions  in  this  matter. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 
In  effect  this  means  that  the  proposed 
contractual  arrangement  both  for  the  use  of 
the  $200  million  and  the  completion  of  the 
entire  C-6A  program — 

Those  are  broad  words — 
will  require  approval  of  the  two  Committees. 
Through  this  method  there  will  be  the  op- 
portunity of  a  complete  review  by  the  com- 
mittees on  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  as  far  as 
you  can  go  so  far  as  senatorial  surveU- 
lance is  concerned.  That  is  an  obligation. 
Tlus  is  not  in  the  House  biU  now,  but  this 
is  our  guarantee,  as  we  believe  there  wiU 
be  a  special  surveiUance  with  respect  to 
this  contract. 

Tliere  would  be  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  role,  if  any.  If  the  committee 
felt  it  needed  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  to  check  on  any  item  we  have  au- 
thority under  the  general  law  to  caU  on 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  those 
services.  I  do  not  have  to  cite  that  law. 
but  I  have  it  avaUable  if  anyone  is  in- 
terested. That  is  what  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  for:  primarUy  to  serve 
the  committee.  They  can  serve  individual 
Senators,  and  I  do  not  disagree  with  that. 
But  this  group  is  available  under  the  law 
on  the  caU  of  the  committee  for  any 
phase  of  this  matter.  If  a  plan  is  sub- 
mitted, and  these  two  committees  are 
not  satisfled.  aU  we  have  to  do  is  reject 
it,  or  hold  it  up  and  caU  on  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  take  any  steps,  such 
as  that,  as  we  see  flt. 

T.he  second  provision  the  committee 
put  in  for  the  Senate's  consideration  is: 

Strict  statutory  guidelines  which  will  In- 
sure that  the  $200  million  In  contingency 
funding  will  be  used  only  for  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram Insofar  as  the  contractor  Is  concerned 
and  no^  poeslbly  Intermingled  or  diverted  to 
other  uses  among  the  various  other  programs 
of  the  company.  The  bUl  In  section  604(b) 
expressly  excludes  other  uses  for  the  $200 
million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then  there  comes  Mr. 


Packard  with  respect  to  his  special  re- 
sponsibility. Tlien  comes  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  if  we  caU  on  them  for 
their  statutory  responsibiUty. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  reference  to 
section  504<b).  page  22  of  the  biU,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  right.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Schweiker*  and 
I  both  support  this  purpose  to  prevent 
the  $200  million  from  being  diverted  to 
any  other  contract  or  material. 

The  difficulty  is,  although  it  may  be 
the  payments  of  the  $200  mUlion  could 
be  audited  in  such  a  way  that  the  $200 
miUion  would  go  only  to  the  C-5A,  there 
is  more.  There  is  no  discipline  over  the 
$344  mUUon  in  this  bUl.  presumably  for 
the  C-5A,  that  could  be  diverted  to  the 
airbus. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  better  not  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  were  told  by  Air 
Force  officials  who  came  to  my  office  that 
the  reason  Lockheed  was  in  trouble  was 
their  commercial  airbus.  Here  is  where 
the  money  losses  have  gone,  not  to  the 
C-5A.  It  would  seem  to  me  there  is  no 
effective  way  you  can  be  sure  the  $200 
miUion  would  go  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  some  discretion 
in  orderly  procurement  practices  that 
would  take  care  of  that;  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  let  this  money  go  into  other 
activities  or  contracts.  If  Mr.  Packard 
does  not  bring  in  a  plan  that  we  think 
protects  us  in  that  fleld,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  rejecting  the  plan.  That  is  all  I 
can  say  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr. 
Young)  .  a  member  of  our  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  on  this  subject  for  20 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  it,  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment,  among  other 
things,  want  to  make  sure  there  wUl  be 
no  more  C-5A-type  contracts.  With  this 
I  am  in  fuU  agreement. 

The  former  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
entered  into  this  contract,  Mr.  Robert 
McNamara,  is  no  longer  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  proponents  of  the 
amendment  can  heap  aU  the  criticism  on 
him  they  wish,  and  I  wiU  help  them  out 
because  this  is  one  of  the  worst  contracts 
the  Government  has  ever  entered  into.  I 
see  no  possibihty  of  this  type  contract 
ever  being  entered  into  again.  Among 
other  things,  this  is  so  disastrous  to 
Lockheed,  what  industry  would  want  that 
tjrpe  of  contract? 

The  real  question  now  Is,  Do  we  want 
to  get  the  rest  of  these  planes  we  need  so 
badly,  which  means  we  help  keep  this 
company  from  going  bankrupt  and  shut- 
ting dOMi-n?  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  now  to  get  these 
planes  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  important 
miUtary  decisions  before  us  is  whether 
to  authorize  the  $200  milUon  in  contin- 
gency funds  which  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure continued  production  of  the  C-5A 
aircraft  during  the  last  hall  of  fiscal 
year  1971. 

President  Nixon  has  indicated  that 
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fewer  U.S.  forces  will  be  stationed  abroad 
in  the  future.  This  is  a  decision  long 
overdue.  I  note  now  that  plans  are  being 
made  to  bring  over  60.000  troops  back 
from  South  Korea,  so  more  planes  will 
be  needed  in  the  future.  Bringing  back 
these  troops  will  save  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and.  more  importantly,  it 
will  put  the  United  States  in  a  much  more 
favorable  financial  position  through  eas- 
ing our  balance-of-payments  problem 
and  reducing  the  gold  drain.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  made  it  clear  that  this 
Nation  will  honor  its  commitments  to  its 
allies  and  protect  our  interests  wherever 
threatened. 

This  new  foreign  policy  makes  it  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  that  we  ac- 
quire the  nimiber  of  C-5A  aircraft  that 
is  deemed  necessary  to  give  us  the  re- 
quired airlift  capabilities.  One  C-5A 
cargo  plane  will  carry  80.8  tons  in  cargo 
as  compared  with  24.4  tons  for  the  C-141, 
which  has  previously  been  our  biggest 
cargo  plane.  The  C-5A  not  only  will  carry 
a  much  heavier  load,  but  it  can  carry  the 
much  larger  military  equipment  neces- 
sary for  deplojrment  of  forces  overseas. 

The  program  to  acquire  the  C-5A 
aircraft  has  been  subjected  to  unusual 
scrutiny  and  has  been  the  source  of 
continuing  controversy.  Last  year  a  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  procurement  from 
the  originally  planned  120  C-5A  aircraft 
to  only  81  was  made  principally  because 
of  increased  costs  and  budgetary  con- 
straints. The  current  proposal  of  81  pro- 
duction aircraft  leaves  us  with  a  deficit 
in  our  strategic  airlift  capability,  but 
with  a  substantial  gain  over  what  our 
position  would  be  without  any  C-5A's. 
Reductions  below  81  would  seriously 
erode  our  military  capability  and  our 
overall  national  security. 

At  present,  the  develcpmcnt  of  this 
plane  is  nearly  completed  and  the  com- 
pany is  well  into  the  production  phase  of 
its  contract.  Congress  has  already  au- 
thorized $3.4  billion  for  the  program,  and 
the  Air  Force  has  requested  $544  million 
for  C-5A  production  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
This  sum  includes  $200  million  in  con- 
tingency funds. 

If  this  request  is  not  approved,  Lock- 
heed, because  of  financial  problems, 
would  be  in  no  position  to  continue  pro- 
duction of  the  C-5A  and  this  at  a  time 
when  only  17  aircraft  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  unit  cost  of  these  aircraft 
would  be  prohibitive,  over  $200  million 
per  unit,  and  the  Nation  would  be  denied 
further  production  of  a  superb  cargo 
plane  so  badly  needed  for  both  our  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy. 

Similarly,  If  only  $344  million  were 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Air 
Force  would  receive  orily  30  or  31  aircraft 
at  a  unit  cost  of  approximately  $125  mil- 
lion per  aircraft;  still  too  small  a  force 
to  provide  the  needed  airlift  capability. 

In  either  of  these  instances  where 
funding  is  denied,  the  contract  would  be 
terminated  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government  and  the  Government  would 
probably  have  to  pay  termination  costs 
which  would  result  in  even  higher  cost 
per  aircraft.  On  the  other  hand,  if  vffi 
continue  with  the  81  aircraft  program  to 
which  the  Government  is  already  com- 
mitted, the  cost  would  be  approximately 
$4.6  billion  or  about  $57  million  per  unit 


under  the  Air  Forces  interpretation  of 
the  existing  contract. 

The  Government  has  invested  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  this  program  for 
the  last  5  years  and  is  now  beginning 
to  receive  a  return  on  its  investment.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  cost  of  the  last  51 
aircraft.  Beyond  the  $344  million  in  this 
year's  request,  the  cost  to  complete  these 
51  aircraft  would  only  be  $800  million. 

The  $344  million  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  1971  request  is  expected  to  last 
only  about  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Generally  this  represents  payments 
to  cover  most  of  the  expenditures  up  to 
a  level  that  reflects  the  interpretation 
of  the  contract  which  is  most  favorable 
to  the  Government. 

An  additional  $200  million  is  needed 
to  cover  remaining  projected  expendi- 
tures for  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  insure  production  continuity.  Nor- 
mally it  would  be  the  contractor's  respon- 
sibility to  provide  such  funding,  but  the 
amount  in  dispute,  over  $600  million,  is 
more  than  the  contractor  can  manage. 
Lockheed  has  not  been  able  to  obtain 
private  financing  in  this  amount.  Thus, 
if  the  Government  does  not  provide  the 
funds,  production  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  cease. 

Back  of  the  problems  of  Lockheed  and 
the  necessity  of  this  $200  million  item 
in  the  defense  procurement  bill  Is  ac- 
celerated costs  of  all  kinds  going  into  the 
production  of  this  plane  and  other  mili- 
tary equipment  and  the  resultant  very 
large  overrun.  Overrims  are  the  result 
of  higher  interest  rates,  higher  wages, 
the  alarming  rate  of  inflation  of  the  cost 
of  everything,  and  some  unwise  provi- 
sions in  the  Defense  Department's  con- 
tract with  Lockheed. 

Most  Air  Force  officials  I  talk  with 
agree  that  this  contract  which  was  en- 
tered into  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  required  far  more  so- 
phisticated manufacturing  techniques 
and  capabilities  than  were  necessary. 
Some  of  these  would  t>e  very  difficult  and 
expensive  for  any  manufacturer  to  com- 
ply with.  If  the  Defense  Department  were 
to  enter  into  a  new  contract  with  Lock- 
heed— and  this  may  be  the  case  some- 
time in  the  future — I  understand  that 
some  of  these  highly  sophisticated  ideas 
will  be  dropped.  It  would  still  be  a  great 
plane  emd  would  meet  most,  if  not  all, 
of  our  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  large 
cost  overrun  on  the  C-5A  aircraft — far 
too  much — and  this  speech  is  not  in- 
tended in  any  way  to  approve  of  the 
C-5A  type  of  contract  or  the  procedures 
used.  This  was  a  bad  deal  both  for  Lock- 
heed and  the  Defense  Department. 

The  recommendations  resulting  from 
the  Pitzhugh  Commission  investigations 
of  Pentagon  procedures  wUl  go  a  long 
way  toward  correcting  bad  contract  pro- 
cedures such  as  took  place  here.  The  pro- 
totype procedure,  popularly  called  by 
Secretary  Laird  as  the  "fly-before-buy" 
approach,  represents  a  much  more  eco- 
nomical approach  and  should  result  in 
better  weapons  systems. 

The  average  person  reading  all  of  the 
publicity  of  the  cost  overrim  on  the  C-5A 
cannot  help  but  get  the  opinion  that 
Lockheed  had  made  a  huge  profit.  This  is 
far  from  the  true  situation.  Lockheed  lost 


very  heavily  and,  as  a  result,  is  in  deep 
trouble  financially.  Fortunately,  the  C-5A 
is  a  superb  plane  and  more  than  meets 
the  expectations  of  Air  Force  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  huge  over- 
runs in  most  other  military  procurement. 
For  example,  the  overrun  in  the  F-111 
percentagewise  is  far  greater  than  the 
C-5A.  It  is  important  t§  note,  however, 
that  the  C-5A  contract  was  different 
than  almost  any  other  procurement  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  with  other 
defense  suppliers. 

Cost  overruns  are  very  common  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy.  A  good 
example  is  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  here  in  Wash- 
ington. The  first  estimated  cost  was  $46.4 
million.  With  the  construction  now  more 
than  half  completed,  it  is  now  estimated 
to  cost  $66.2  million.  Last  December  in 
the  first  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  Congress  appropri- 
ated its  share  of  this  cost  overrun.  If  we 
had  followed  the  argument  of  many  with 
respect  to  the  C-5A,  Congress  would  have 
refused  to  appropriate  the  last  increment 
for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

Anyone  interested  could  also  check 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  over  the  last 
several  years.  The  bids  they  have  received 
have  oftentimes  been  far  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  projects.  Regretta- 
ble as  cost  overruns  are  either  in  private 
business  or  government,  there  is  nothing 
unique  about  them. 

If  production  is  not  continued  on  the 
C-5A,  nearly  20.000  employees  will  be 
adversely  affected  at  the  Lockheed 
Georgia  Co.  Feeder  plants  in  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.;  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Logan, 
Ohio;  Charleston.  S.C;  Shelby\'ille, 
Tenn.;  Martinsburg  and  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va..  would  likewise  be  adversely  af- 
fected. In  addition,  an  estimated  20,000 
more  jobs  at  subcontractors  facilities  in 
42  States  would  be  jeopardized. 

The  Air  Force  advises  that  there  is  a 
total  of  2,388  different  suppliers  for  the 
C-5A  program.  644  of  whom  employ  over 
250  persons.  General  Electric  is  a  prime 
contractor  for  the  engines  and  employs 
approximately  6.500  persons  in  this  en- 
deavor. GE  also  has  many  subcontractors 
and  suppliers  who  would  also  be  adverse- 
ly affected  by  program  termination  or 
delay. 

In  summary,  we  cannot  ignore  our 
considerable  previous  investment  and  the 
need  for  the  C-5A.  We  should  approve 
this  request  and  obtain  the  planes  at  this 
more  reasonable  price.  If  we  deny  the 
$200  million,  then  Lockheed  would  un- 
doubtedly have  to  stop  production,  the 
number  of  aircraft  delivered  would  be 
less  than  required,  and  many  thousands 
of  employees  would  be  jobless.  If  we  ap- 
prove the  request  and  continue  produc- 
tion, we  will  obtain  the  aircraft  required 
to  provide  the  strategic  airlift  capability 
so  essential  to  our  national  security. 

In  reporting  out  the  authorization  bill, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  in- 
corporated restrictive  language  to  insure 
that  the  Government's  best  interests  will 
be  protected.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  obtain  the  approval  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees prior  to  obligation  of  the  $200 
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million.  In  addition,  the  authorization 
bill  provides  strict  statutory  guidelines 
to  insure  that  the  $200  million  in  con- 
tingency funds  will  be  used  solely  for  the 
C-5A  program.  These  measures  provide 
adequate  safeguards  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  we 
understand  just  what  this  S200  million 
contingency  represents.  There  are  a 
number  of  disputes  over  the  original  con- 
tract between  the  Air  Force  and  Lock- 
heed, one  of  which  involves  the  total 
price  for  the  production  of  the  C-5A  air- 
craft. The  contractor  contends  that  the 
total  price  for  these  aircraft  may  exceed 
the  estimate  under  the  Air  Force's  inter- 
pretation of  the  contract  by  as  much  as 
S500  milhon. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  to  be  settled 
through  the  established  procedures  for 
handling  disputes  of  this  nature,  and  the 
matter  is  now  pending  before  the  Armed 
Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals.  This 
$200  million  contingency  represents  an 
advance  to  the  contractor  against  his 
claim  under  the  contract,  and  would  be 
an  offset  against  any  amount  that  the 
contractor  might  be  awarded  In  the 
pending  proceedings. 

In  the  event  It  is  determined  that  the 
Air  Force's  position  is  correct,  the  re- 
covery of  this  $200  million  is  a  matter 
that  will  have  to  be  handled  In  the  plan 
for  the  disbursement  of  these  funds  re- 
quired under  section  504(a)  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

The  $200  million  is  necessary  if  the 
C-5A  program  is  to  continue.  I  believe 
it  is  In  our  best  interest  to  complete  this 
vital  defense  program.  To  liquidate  the 
C-5A  contract  at  this  juncture  would 
mean  most  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
have  already  spent  would  have  been 
wasted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  if  he  has  time,  let 
me  commend  him  highly  for  his  presen- 
tation of  this  matter  with  clarity  and 
substance. 

A  question  was  raised  about  it  not 
being  in  the  plan  to  give  Mr.  Packard 
surveillance  over  the  $344  million  and 
that  it  could  not  be  used  in  connection 
with  any  other  manufacturing  process. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  is  that  if  he  gives  careful  sur- 
veillance to  the  $200  million,  that  will 
take  care  of  the  $344  million  not  being 
diverted.  But,  anyway,  the  $344  million 
is  strictly  within  the  contract  we  al- 
ready have  with  the  manufacturer.  After 
something  is  already  set  up  under  con- 
tract, it  is  an  altogether  different  thing 
than  legislation  making  a  certain  de- 
mand. When  he  controls  the  $200  million, 
he  controls  the  $344  million  that  goes 
along  with  it. 

I  submit  that  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  think  these  funds  have 
been  tied  down  very  carefully  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees and  by  the  statements  made  by 
the  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  whatever  time  the  Senator 


from  North  Dakota  did  not  use  is  yielded 
back,  I  am  sure. 

I  now  jrield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  amendment 
at  any  length  at  all,  although  I  will  have 
to  say  that  it  does  provide  protection. 
But  I  feel  that  the  committee  approach 
provides  just  as  much  protection  as  the 
amendment,  and  I  have  as  much  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Packard's  ability  to  carry 
this  out  as  I  have  in  that  of  any  one  man 
or  committee  organization  in  this  Capi- 
tal. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  airplane 
itself,  Mr.  President,  because  it  is 
probably  the  most  important  airplane  for 
the  armed  services  of  the  future  that 
we  have  in  being,  or  even  plaimed. 

I  would  remind  my  friends  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Wisconsin,  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  praise  for  their  constant  interest 
In  reducing  costs,  that  if  the  army  of  the 
future  turns  out  to  be  what  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be,  and  what  General  West- 
moreland is  talking  about,  we  are  look- 
ing at  savings,  in  this  one  area  alone,  of 
from  $5  billion  to  $10  billion. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  just  $200 
million,  to  make  sure  that  this  C-5A 
does  come  into  the  Inventory,  so  that  we 
can  provide  the  fast,  heavy  lift  that  is 
needed  to  keep  our  troops  at  home,  but 
put  them  any  place  in  the  world  that  we 
have  to. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  four  categories 
of  commentary  critical  of  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram. These  categories  pertain  to:  First, 
the  basic  requirement  for  the  C-5A; 
second,  the  performance  of  the  aircraft 
relative  to  changes  in  specification  re- 
quirements; third,  operating  costs; 
fourth,  acquisition  costs  and  the  financial 
problems  of  the  contractor.  Each  of  these 
areas  of  criticism  has  been  addressed  by 
me  in  the  past.  My  views  are  a  matter 
of  record. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  particularly  mis- 
leading to  state  that  the  reasons  for 
buying  the  currently  planned  C-5A  force 
are  obscure.  Even  the  most  superficial 
examination  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  airlift  program  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  for  many  years  pressed 
upon  the  Defense  Department  the 
urgent  need  for  a  major  expansion  in  our 
military  airlift  capacity.  Therefore,  con- 
gressional initiative  as  well  as  efforts 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
vided the  initial  impetus  toward  the 
achievement  of  that  objective. 

With  regard  to  the  C-5A  requirement, 
itself,  the  authors  of  the  report  are  ap- 
parently aware  that  it  grew  out  of  a 
series  of  airlift  studies  conducted  during 
the  early  1960*s,  which  culminated  in 
September  1964  with  a  joint  Army-Air 
Force  studj'  called  AIRTRANS— 1970's. 
It  was  from  this  last  mentioned  study 
that  the  specific  requirement  for  six 
squadrons  of  C-5A's— 96  UJI.  aircraft — 
emerged.  And,  it  was  this  program  which 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  in  tenta- 
tive form  in  early  1965.  and  reaffirmed 
in  its  final  form  in  early  1966. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  described  this 
aircraft  before,  but  it  is  the  world's 
largest  airplane.  It  will  be  able  to  trans- 
port heavy  equipment,  which  we  cazmot 


do  today.  It  will  be  able  to  do  so  quickly, 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  fact  that 
the  basic  general  purpose  forces  strategy 
has  l)een  changed  from  2^  wars  to  IV2 
wars — whatever  that  means,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; it  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to 
me,  but  that  is  the  intention;  it  has  been 
changed  from  the  2\2-vi&t  McNamara 
plan  to  the  1  Viz-war  Laird  plan;  and 
some  day  I  think  we  will  have  that  ex- 
plained— does  have  a  bearing  on  the  air- 
lift requirement. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  approve  the  FDL 
program,  leaving  the  full  weight  of  the 
quick  response  lift  requirement  on  the 
surlift.  In  late  1969,  during  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  review. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  decided  to 
hold  the  C-5A  force  at  four  squadrons 
and  the  total  buy  at  81  aircraft.  He  did 
so  because  of  the  tight  budgetary  con- 
straints, the  rising  cost  of  the  C-5A,  and 
the  overall  reappraisal  of  defense  re- 
quirements. Accordingly,  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  in  the  JCS  position,  still 
validating  a  six-squadron  C-5A  require- 
ment. 

I  have  remarked  about  the  uses  of  this 
airplane.  Let  me  give  an  example  of  what 
I  mean. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  war  in 
Europe,  a  typical  reinforcement  of  our 
forces  there  might  consist  of  300,000 
men,  105,000  tons  of  bulk  cargo,  and 
66,000  tons  of  outsize  cargo.  With  97 
C-5A's  in  operationEil  units,  plus  all  of 
the  C-141's  and  75  percent  of  the  CRAF 
aircraft,  this  reinforcement  can  be  moved 
to  Europe  in  20  days,  fully  ready  for 
combat.  With  70  C-5A's,  the  number  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  operating  uiuts 
from  a  total  buy  of  81.  this  reinforce- 
ment could  be  moved  to  Europe  in  28 
days.  Thus,  it  is  perfectly  clear  why  the 
JCS  still  validates  a  requirement  for 
120 — that  is,  96-unit  equipment — C-5A*s. 
and  why  the  Defense  Department  still 
insists  that  a  total  of  at  least  81  aircraft 
should  be  bought. 

Mr.  President,  another  criticism  that 
is  leveled  at  this  aircraft  is  that  it  has 
not  met  specifications  and  requirements. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  stayed  rather  close 
to  this  airplane.  I  fiew  it  myself  over  a 
year  ago.  I  went  through  the  program 
then  with  the  chief  test  pilot  and  his 
crew,  and  they  pointed  out  to  me  the 
aerodynamic  mistakes  which  Lockheed 
had  discovered,  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  at  no  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  corrected. 

They  had  made  an  aerodynamic  mis- 
take in  believing,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
wing  root  section  of  the  C-141  enlarged 
would  work  on  the  C-5A,  and  it  did  not 
turn  out  that  way.  But  they  have  cor- 
rected it. 

The  airplane  is  sihead  of  its  testing 
program.  We  now  have,  I  am  not  sure 
what  number  it  is — it  might  have 
changed  since  I  was  last  visiting  with 
these  gentlemen — about  five  or  six  have 
already  been  delivered  to  the  Air  Force, 
and  deliveries  across  the  waters  have 
been  accepted,  and  training  is  pro- 
ceeding. 

At  a  visit  to  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
earlier  this  summer,  at  which  time  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  again  discuss  with 
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the  flight  test  crew  and  the  chief  pilot 
any  progress  being  made,  they  were  more 
enthusiastic  then,  after  having  per- 
formed especially  desert  tests,  which 
tests  are  conducted  on  the  dust-covered, 
dry  lakes  of  California,  and  the  engines 
are  put  into  reverse  to  pick  all  the  dust 
up  they  can.  They  were  surviving  these 
very  rigid  tests  bcautifuUy. 

There  has  been  one  criticism  of  the 
wing.  As  I  said  earlier.  I  think  Lockheed 
should  be  congratulated  for  having  come 
up  with  this  kind  of  trouble.  The  wing 
is  really  too  strong,  but  it  is  too  strong 
at  a  point  just  upward  of  the  aileron. 
That  Is  giving  it  some  trouble  in  main- 
taining the  flexibUity  needed  in  that 
type  of  wing.  But  that  can  be  easily  cor- 
rected. In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  has  received  the  results  of  an 
analysis  made  by  a  study  group  appoint- 
ed for  this  purpose,  and  I  quote  just  one 
part  of  it : 

The  flight  performance  of  the  C-*A  meets 
the  guarantees  of  the  contract  within  the 
accuracy  Umltatlons  of  good  flight  test 
measurement. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tested  this  air- 
craft to  128  percent  of  stress.  We  would 
like  to  test  It  to  150  percent  of  stress, 
and  we  will  do  that. 

This.  I  might  say.  Is  higher  than  we 
test  commercial  aircraft.  We  have  al- 
ways done  this  in  the  Air  Force,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Air  Force, 
in  spite  of  what  people  might  believe,  has 
a  very  fine  safety  record. 

The  problems  reported  with  the  land- 
ing gear  are  not  serious  problems.  This 
Is  possibly  the  most  unusual  landing 
gear  ever  developed,  and  why  it  did  not 
have  more  troubles  is  again,  I  think,  a 
credit  to  the  Lockheed  Co..  for  having 
been  able  to  solve  the  problems.  If  Sen- 
ators can  Imagine  an  aircraft  of  750,000 
pounds  being  able  to  kneel,  after  it  gets 
on  the  ground,  just  like  a  big  camel,  so 
that  we  can  drive  our  big  trucks,  tanks, 
jeeps,  and  other  things  into  the  aircraft, 
they  can  have  some  idea  of  the  problems 
Involved. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  personnel- 
carryin?  airplane.  It  could  carry  a  thou- 
sand people  If  you  wanted  to  stuff  them 
into  it.  It  -Km  carry  heavy  equipment, 
wheeled  equipment,  and  the  troops 
needed  to  operate  that  equipment,  to  any 
place  on  the  globe.  Again  I  stress,  as  I 
did  at  the  outset,  for  those  who  are  really 
interested  in  saving  money,  that  when 
we  look  at  the  possible  savings  of  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  by  the  new 
Army  of  the  1980s,  geared  to  the  C-5A 
and  the  new  heavy-lift  helicopters  that 
we  have  not  even  begun  to  buUd  yet — I 
am  not  talking  about  22 -ton  helicop- 
ters— and  when  we  recognize  the  proven 
ability  of  our  electronic  sensors  to  detect 
the  enemy  forces,  I  think  that  when  all 
this  is  laid  out  to  the  American  public, 
they  will  have  a  fine  understanding  of 
why  we  can  talk  about  a  smaller  stand- 
ing army  for  the  1980's  and  even  the 
late  1970's. 

ThLs  gets  back  to  our  argument  of  yes- 
terday, as  to  why  we  will  have  to  go  tp 
a  volunteer  approach  to  our  services,  so 
that  we  can  attract  the  highly  intelli- 
gent type  of  person  we  feel  we  can  to 


operate  the  things  we  will  have  to  have 
in  the  Army  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  rejected.  I  hate  to  see  anything  hap- 
pen that  would  jeopardize  the  delivery 
of  these  airplanes.  I  would  hate  to  see  us 
wake  up  the  first  day  of  January  and 
discover  that  Lockheed-Marietta  has 
closed  down  because  the  $200  million 
was  not  available  to  them.  I  recognize 
full  well  that  this  is  a  step  aside  from 
normal  procedure.  It  is  not  a  step  that 
I  particularly  like  to  take.  I  would  much 
prefer  to  have  seen  Lockheed  get  along 
without  this  money  coming  from  the 
Govertunent  in  this  form.  But  I  think 
the  acquisition  of  the  weapons  system  is 
more  important  than  what  I  consider  to 
be  other  justifications  for  not  approving 
it.  and  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
bill,  the  way  it  has  been  reported,  after 
the  study  we  have  given  it,  will  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  yielded  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georcia  is  recognized. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  only  two  basic  issues 
are  involved  in  the  C-5A  controversy: 
First.  Is  there  a  military  need  for  the 
aircraft?  That  is,  is  the  C-5A  vital  to 
our  defense? 

Second.  Can  this  airplane  be  produced 
under  the  terms  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

So  many  red  herrings  have  been  drawn 
across  the  path — all  of  them  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  mil- 
itary, or  the  company,  or  the  aircraft 
in  a  way  that  would  gain  maximum 
public  attention. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous cost  overrun.  There  Is  a  contro- 
versial legal  case  that  resulted  from 
poor  military  contracting  procedures. 
Mistakes  have  been  made,  both  by  the 
contractor  and  by  the  military.  But  they 
have  been  blown  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  facts. 

I  concede  that  the  cost  of  C-5  has 
far  exceeded  anyone's  expectations, 
and  I  deplore  that  as  strongly  as  any- 
one. I  too  wish  to  get  the  maximum  re- 
turn from  each  defense  dollar.  It  should 
be  clear  to  everyone  by  now  that  this 
contract  was  good  for  no  one — ^not  for  the 
Air  Force,  not  for  Lockheed,  and  not 
for  the  taxpayers. 

But  I  fail  to  see  how  It  would  help  any- 
one now  to  bankrupt  the  company  at  this 
stage  of  development  and  production, 
with  the  end  in  sight  and  the  cost  per 
plane  dropping  with  each  one  that  Is 
produced. 

Moreover,  so  immersed  have  we  be- 
come by  the  financial  and  wnotional  side 
of  the  issue,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
recognition  of  the  unexpected  conditions 
and  the  unforeseen  circumstances  which 
helped  to  cause  most  of  these  problems. 
The  C-6  is  a  jumbo-slzed  aircraft.  It 
has  provided  a  Jumbo-sized  opportimlty 
for  the  critics  of  national  defense — a 
number  of  writers  especially — to  appear 
as  knights  on  a  white  charger  saving  the 
taxpayers  from  the  Pentagon  and  alleged 
contract  waste. 

What  they  are  doing  in  reality  is  to 
propose  a  course  of  action  that  itself 
would  produce  far  more  waste  than  they 
purport  to  save. 


The  C-5  has  been  made  a  vehicle  for 
talking  about  a  reordering  of  national 
priorities.  I  share  everyone's  concern 
about  the  multitude  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  that  plague  our  people. 
But  I  fail  to  see  how  the  waste  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  unfinished  airplanes  in  a 
production  pipeline  all  over  the  country 
would  solve  these  problems. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  been  diverted  from 
the  main  issue.  The  matter  with  which 
we  ought  to  be  concerned — natioiud  se- 
curity— has  been  obscured. 

I  carry  no  brief  for  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  although  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  did  not  express  concern  for 
the  20.000  employees  at  the  Lockheed 
plant  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  another  20.- 

000  C-5A  workers  all  across  the  country. 

1  make  no  apology  for  not  wanting  to 
throw  some  40,000  people  out  of  work 
in  one  fell  swoop. 

I  carry  no  brief  for  the  Air  Force. 
The  Goveriunent  must  also  share  part 
of  the  blame  for  this  contractual  ar- 
rangement. 

But  I  do  strongly  advocate  national 
security.  Throughout  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  Issue,  this  has  been,  as  it 
should  be,  the  prime  concern. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  produc- 
tion of  the  C-5  last  April,  the  House  of 
Representatives  recognized  that  the  cen- 
tral issue  is  the  fact  that  the  aircraft  Is 
vital  to  national  security. 

A  question  arose  in  the  House  about 
cutting  off  $200  million  from  the  C-5 
program,  to  limit  production  to  just  30 
or  31  planes,  as  opposed  to  the  required 
81. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  House  de- 
bate. Chairman  Rivers  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  reduced  it  to 
simple  terms  that  none  of  us  can  fall 
to  understand.  He  told  the  House: 

If  you  want  to  cut  off  $200  million  and 
destroy  a  whole  airlift  system  for  which  you 
have  already  paid  (3  bllUon,  you  can  do  so, 
but  who  Is  going  to  lose?  American  secu- 
rity .   .   .   That  Is  how  simple  it  Is. 

The  House  in  its  wisdom  was  not  dis- 
posed to  gamble  with  the  requirements 
of  national  (tefense. 

Then  the  dispute  came  to  the  Senate. 
In  its  report  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  also  anphaslzed  that  the 
basic  Issue  was  whether  or  not  the  C-5 
aircraft  were  needed.  That  was  what  the 
committee  had  to  decide.  This  Is  what 
the  committee  reported: 

The  fact  Is  that  additional  C-6As  are 
essential  for  national  defense  purposes. 

The  committee,  therefore,  quite  prop- 
erly primarily  addressed  Itself  to  this  es- 
sential need.  It  recommended  that  the 
C-5  program  be  funded  In  order  to  pro- 
duce the  reqtilred  number  of  aircraft. 

The  committee  was  concerned  with 
the  contract  disputes  and  with  the  cost 
overrun.  But,  first  of  all.  It  was  con- 
cerned with  national  security. 

That  was  the  Issue  before  the  House. 
That  was  the  Issue  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Conmilttee.  This  now  Is 
the  fundamental  issue  before  the  Senate. 

The  issue  boils  down  to  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
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from  Pennsylvania,  laying  down  certain 
conditions  for  funding  completion  of  the 
C-5  program.  As  I  will  discuss  in  more 
detail  later,  the  first  condition  Is  im- 
possible to  meet. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  It  is  im- 
possible to  meet  is  that  it  requires  the 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  to  make  a  de- 
termination In  this  fiscal  year,  which  has 
only  10  months  to  run,  that  the  money  is 
actually  owed. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a 
schedule  of  events  that  would  occur  If 
the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  were  to 
make  a  decision  on  it — the  authority  for 
this  is  the  Pentagon  itself — that  it  would 
require  a  minimum  of  10  months,  without 
any  regard  whatever  for  appeal,  and  an 
appeal  probably  would  require  another  2 
years.  Yet,  we  are  legislating  on  a  bill 
that  \^ill  relate  only  to  fiscal  year  1971. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rule  4  process:  Air  Force  flies  on  C5A 
compUed,  transferred  to  Lockheed,  docu- 
ments and  flies  studied  by  Lockheed,  AprU 
to  July  of  this  year. 

Discovery  motions  prepared  and  filed  by 
both  parties.  Probable  date  of  submission, 
September  to  October  1970. 

Compliance  with  discovery  requests  will 
take  about  60  days. 

Study  of  discovery  data  and  preparation 
for  trial,  about  60  days.  The  trial  will  take 
about  2  weeks  to  1  month.  Preparation  of 
briefs  will  take  about  60  days.  Preparation 
of  reply  briefs,  about  30  days. 

Board  deliberates  and  writes  Its  opinion, 
about  60  days. 

Time  required,  under  the  most  optimum 
conditions,  from  date  that  discovery  mo- 
tions are  filed.  10  months. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  also  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals,  Mr.  Solibakke,  where- 
in he  says  that  the  minimum  time  would 
be  another  8  months  in  order  to  consider 
the  matter  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  either 
party. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Notes  Fsom  Conversation  Wtth  Mb.  Richard 

C.   Solibakke,  Chairman  or  the    Armed 

SERVICES  Board  or  Contract  Appeals 

1.  The  flist  Item  discussed  was  the  question 
of  whether  both  parties  to  a  case  before  the 
ASBCA  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Co»irt  of  Claims.  The  answer  Is  that  both 
parties  do  have  such  a  right,  but  a  Govern- 
ment appeal  almost  never  occurs.  In  effect, 
the  ASBCA  U  acting  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  therefore,  an  appeal  by  the  DOD 
would  be.  In  this  sense,  an  appeal  from  the 
DOD  s  own  decision.  However,  the  DOD  oc- 
casionally does  appeal  the  decisions,  some- 
times for  the  purpose  of  having  the  decision 
reviewed  by  a  higher  Judicial  body  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  stronger  position.  Mr.  Solibakke 
estimated  that  less  than  1  %  of  ASBCA  cases 
are  appealed  by  the  DOD. 

2.  The  next  question  discussed  was  the 
average  length  of  time  required  by  the  ASBCA 
to  reach  a  decUlon.  Mr.  Solibakke  Indicated 
that  this,  of  couiM,  depended  on  the  com- 
plexity of  the  case  and  the  volume  of  ma- 


terial that  had  to  be  reviewed.  He  said  he 
had  known  of  cases  that  were  decided  by  the 
ASBCA  in  less  than  I'/i  years  from  the  date 
of  the  case  being  docketed,  but  the  average 
time  required  would  be  over  2  years. 

In  the  C-5  A  case  now  before  the  ASBCA. 
he  stated  that  his  opinion  Is  that  the  mini- 
mum time  required  for  an  ASBCA  decision 
would  be  approximately  8  months  from  this 
date — and  this  could  only  occur  If  extremely 
expeditious  handling  were  given  to  the  case. 
He  felt  the  urgency  and  Importance  of  the 
C-5A  case  is  such  that  all  parUes  would  give 
expeditious  handUng  to  the  procedures — but 
the  procedures  would  still  require  in  his 
opinion  a  minimum  of  another  8  months. 

He  described  In  some  detaU  the  various 
procedurel  steps  that  are  required  by  ASBCA 
rules  and  the  procedural  rights  that  each 
contending  party  has  in  an  ABSCA  case.  The 
net  result  of  such  procedures  led  to  his 
opinion  that  8  more  months  would  be  re- 
quired even  with  expeditious  handling. 

Mr.  Solibakke  Indicated  that  he  could  be 
quoted  freely  with  respect  to  his  statements 
of  opinion  about  the  time  required  for  con- 
summation of  an  ABSCA  case. 

3.  The  next  question  discussed  with  Mr. 
Solibakke  was  the  matter  of  time  consump- 
tion required  for  a  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  following  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  from  an  ASBCA  decision.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Solibakke  Is  not  connected  with  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  any  way,  but  he  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  In  observing  the 
actions  of  that  Court  which  frequently  fol- 
low ASBCA  decisions. 

He  first  noted  that  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  from  an  ASBCA  decision  requires 
that  DOD  attorneys  turn  the  Government 
case  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  This 
obviously  means  that  the  new  group  of  at- 
torneys would  have  a  certain  amount  of  time 
required  to  become  familiar  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's case,  thereby  giving  an  appeal  an 
inherent  beginning  delay. 

Next,  he  noted  that  the  time  required  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  would  be.  as  In  the 
ASBCA.  dependent  on  two  general  factors. 
The  first  factor  would  be  the  complexity  of 
the  case  and  the  volume  of  material  to  be 
reviewed,  and  the  second  factor  would  be  the 
procedures  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  net 
result  of  these.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Soli- 
bakke. Is  that  the  minimum  time  reqxilred 
for  a  decision  in  a  case  like  the  C-5A  would 
be  2  years  from  the  date  the  appeal  was 
made.  He  believes  this  Is  a  conservative  es- 
timate and  notes  that  this  estimate  Is  based 
on  the  most  expeditious  possible  handling 
of  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Obviously, 
he  said,  this  would  take  a  decision  on  the  C-5 
case  by  the  Court  of  Claims  at  least  to  mld- 
1973  and  more  probably  to  the  latter  part 
of  that  year. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  volumes  of  de- 
tail, contracts,  work  reports,  and  so 
forth.  Involved  In  the  C-5A  contract  are 
as  large  as  this  Chamber  reaching  all 
the  way  to  the  Capitol  dome.  It  Is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  make  a  determina- 
tion very  speedily. 

The  second  condition  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  his  coUeague 
would  require  to  make  the  money  avail- 
able is  bankruptcy  for  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Co.  I  would  point  out  that,  under 
this  condition,  we  would  be  operating  a 
company  under  a  court  order.  The  trus- 
tee in  bankruptcy  might  decide  that  this 
is  a  bad  contract  and,  since  he  would 
want  to  conserve  the  assets  of  the  com- 
pany, the  entire  contract  would  neces- 
sarily be  junked. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 


letter  which  my  legislative  assistant, 
Michael  McLeod,  has  received  from  an 
outstanding  Washington  law  firm,  de- 
scribiiu  the  alternatives  under  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  and  pointing  out  that 
the  C-5A  would  never  be  acquired  by  the 
Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sellers,  Conner  &  Ctjneo, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  August  18, 1970. 
Mr.  Michael  McLeod, 
Old  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McLeod:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  telephone  conversation  with  my  part- 
ner, Herbert  L.  Penster.  on  AugTist  13.  1970, 
In  which  you  requested  that  we  provide  you 
with  certain  information  relating  to  the 
alternatives  posed  In  the  Proxmlre-Schwel- 
ker  amendment  to  the  mUitary  procurement 
avithorizatlon  bill. 

We  are  presenting  In  as  brief  a  form  as 
possible,  certain  Information  relating  to  the 
two  referenced  altematlvee  which  we  think 
wiU  be  helpful  to  the  Senator.  Obviously,  it 
is  not  possible  to  present  any  detailed  state- 
ment of  procedures  in  bankruptcy  or  re- 
organization. Rather,  we  are  presenting  in- 
formation which  represents  our  opinion  as 
to  how  reorganisation  or  bankruptcy  would 
operate  in  connection  with  the  Lockheed 
matter. 

In  the  telephone  conversation  on  August 
13,  we  Indicated  that  there  was  perhaps  an 
inconsistency  In  the  Information  avaUable 
relating  to  the  first  alternative  posed  by  the 
referenced  amendment.  Specifically.  Senator 
Talmadge  Indicated  in  his  speech  that  an 
appeal  proceeding  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Board  of  Contract  Appeals  would  not 
be  concluded  trntil  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  1971.  Wo  understand  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Board  indicated  to 
Mr.  ShiUlto  that  with  a  highly  expedited  pro- 
ceeding, the  appeal  might  be  concluded  In 
nine  months.  We  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  any  substantial  discrepancy  between  the 
two  time  estimates. 

With  reference  to  the  first  alternative, 
which  refers  to  the  expenditure  of  the  con- 
tingency fund  only  to  the  extent  of  a  de- 
termination by  the  Armed  Services  Board 
or  to  the  extent  determined  by  a  coxirt  upon 
appeal  from  an  Armed  Servloea  Board  de- 
cUlon. we  believe  such  alternative  to  be 
wholly  unrealistic. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  funds  will  be 
needed  long  before  an  appeals  board  decision 
can  be  expected.  This  Is  true  aU  the  more  If 
judicial  review  of  a  board  decision  Is  neces- 

Passage  of  the  amendment  therefore  would 
leave  only  the  second  alternative  which  con- 
templates bankruptcy  or  reorganlzaUon.  In 
reviewing  the  salient  features  of  a  reorga- 
nlzaUon action.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that 
any  such  action  with  respect  to  Lockheed 
would  Involve  the  entire  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation  not  Just  the  Lockheed  Georgia 
Company.  ^  ^   , 

Corporate  reorganization  Is  provided  for 
under  what  Is  known  as  'Chapter  X"  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  The  basis  for  and  purpose 
of  reorganization  Is  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
company.  If  reorganization  Is  determined  not 
to  be  possible,  or  falls,  the  only  alternative 
is  bankruptcy  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
company.  , . 

In  brief  summary,  a  reorganization  would 
proceed  somewhat  as  follows:  A  petition 
would  be  filed  by  the  ctwipany.  in  the  case 
of  a  voluntary  proceeding,  or  by  three  or 
more  of  its  creditors  in  an  Involiintary  pro- 
ceeding. This  petition  would  be  submitted 
to  a  Federal  District  CoUrt  In  whose  Jurisdic- 
tion the  corporation  has  Its  principal  place 
of  business  or  Its  principal  assets.  Creditors 
and  certain  other  interested  parties  could 
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answer  this  petition,  Indicating  their  inter- 
ests or  objections.  The  Federal  District  Judge 
would  then  enter  an  Order  approving  the 
petition  U  he  were  satisfied  that  all  require- 
ments of  Chapter  X  bad  been  complied  with 
in  good  faith.  We  should  point  out  that  the 
petition  would  not  be  approved  and  the  re- 
organization would  not  proceed  if  it  were 
clear  that  the  reorganization  would  fail. 

Upon  approv-al  of  the  petition,  if  non- 
contingent  debts  which  were  liquidated  afi 
to  amount  exceeded  $250,000.  the  Judge 
would  appoint  one  or  more  Trustees  to  over- 
see the  reorganization.  The  Trustee.  In  ef- 
fect, would  both  reorganize  and.  during  the 
reorganization  period,  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  His  efforts  could  Include  the 
retention  of  existing  management  or  the 
appointment  of  new  management.  The 
Trustee  would  be  a  disinterested  party. 

A  principal  function  of  the  Trustee  is  to 
prepare  and  submit  a  plan  of  reorganization 
which  would  indicate  some  procedure  in 
which  the  corporation  could  satisfy  its  ob- 
ligations and  develop  sufficient  capital  and 
assets  to  continue  as  a  viable  business. 

Of  particular  relevance  to  the  matter  at 
hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  In  a  reorga- 
nization the  court  might  permit  the  rejection 
of  contracts  held  by  the  corporation,  except 
those  which  are  characterized  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  as  being  "in  the  public  authority." 
There  Is  no  clear  Judicial  ruling  as  to  whether 
this  exception  includes  Government  prime 
contracts  so  we  cannot  definitely  say  whether 
the  Trustee  could  reject  such  contracts.  As 
you  will  appreciate,  the  determination  by  the 
Truatee  as  to  whether  prime  contracts  could 
and  should  be  rejected  could  Involve  any  or 
all  of  the  corporation's  contracts  not  Just 
those  of  the  Lockheed  Georgia  Company. 

Even  assuming  that  Government  prime 
contracts  could  not  be  rejected  by  the  trust- 
ee In  the  course  of  reorganization — and  we 
believe  this  is  the  probable  interpertatlon — 
if  performance  of  these  contracts  appeared 
excessively  onerous,  the  Trustee  or  the  Court 
might  determine  that  reorganization  was  not 
feasible.  The  result  wotild  then  be  bank- 
ruptcy and  liquidation  of  the  corporation's 
asse"_s. 

The  profound  and  chaotic  effects  of  a  reor- 
ganization of  Lockheed  under  a  Chapter  X 
proceeding  could  perhaps  be  best  appreciated 
by  considering  the  impact  on  the  complex 
array  of  subcontractors  and  suppliers  which 
are  an  essential  part  of  its  various  programs. 
The  corporation  has  approximately  35.000 
first-tier  subcontractors  and  suppliers  hold- 
ing nearly  185.000  open  orders  with  Lockheed, 
with  a  value  of  about  two  bllllcn.  one  hun- 
dred twenty  million  dollars  (the  C-5A  pro- 
gram alone  involves  about  2.300  first-tier 
suppliers  furnishing  material  directly  to  the 
program).  On  virtually  aU  major  programs 
there  are  hundreds  of  suppliers,  large  and 
small,  who  furnish  unique  components  that 
could  be  obtained  from  another  source  only 
after  great  delay  and  expense,  if  at  all.  Any 
indication  that  Lockheed  was  to  be  forced 
into  reorganization  or  bankruptcy  would 
have  an  immediate  and  disastrous  effect  on 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  these  firms  to 
continue  to  perform.  The  ability  of  these 
firms  to  secure  necessary  credit  to  continue 
their  businesses  and  pay  lower  tier  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers  undoubtedly  would  be 
severelv  Impaired.  Any  failure  by  Lockheed 
to  make  prompt  payment  or  otherwise  fulfill 
its  obligations  under  Its  orders  would  excuse 
suppliers  from  further  performance,  and  even 
those  who  are  net  so  excused  would  be  imder 
no  obligation  to  accept  new  orders.  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  complex  procurement  struc- 
ture which  would  inevitably  follow  passage 
of  the  proposed  amendment  could  not  subse- 
quently be  remedied  through  election  by  the 
Trustee  to  require  performance  of  open  or- 
ders. Considering  the  straitened  circum- 
stances of  the  Aerospace  Industry  generally. 


before  he  could  take  such  action  critical 
suppliers  might  themselves  have  been  forced 
Into  bankruptcy  or  might  have  found  legal 
grounds  for  refusing  to  continue  If  this  would 
reduce  their  losses. 

Among  other  agreements  of  the  corpora- 
tion which  might  be  affected  are  its  collec- 
tive bargaining  contracts  since  such  agree- 
ments might  be  subject  to  rejection  by  the 
Trustee. 

Another  effect  of  a  Lockheed  reorganiza- 
tion would  be  the  automatic  termination  of 
long-term  leases  covering  many  of  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  Lockheed  Missiles  and 
Space  Company  (LMSC)  at  Sunnyvale.  Cali- 
fornia. Some  of  these  buildings  are  commit- 
ted in  their  entirety  to  the  performance  of 
the  Poseidon  program  and  a  number  of  classi- 
fied Air  Force  space  programs.  Performance 
by  LMSC  of  virtually  all  of  its  Government 
space  programs  would  be  seriously  endan- 
gered and  perhaps  discontinued  in  the  event 
of  loss  of  these  buildings.  One  of  the  build- 
ings, used  in  the  development  and  production 
of  Government  space  craft  and  boosters.  In- 
cludes a  thermal  vacuum  chamber,  an  alti- 
tude simulation  chamber  and  an  anecholc 
chamber  which  are  essential  to  performance 
of  Government  space  programs. 

Essential  work  on  Lockheed  missile  pro- 
grams would  also  be  seriously  Impacted  by 
the  loss  of  an  additional  leased  building  as 
a  consequence  of  the  initiation  of  reorgani- 
zation proceedings.  This  building  is  used  for 
fabrication  of  experimental  Poseidon  ve- 
hicles, as  well  as  development,  modification 
and  check-out  of  the  Safeguard  System  Tar- 
get vehicles  and  Air  Force  reentry  vehicles. 
Other  buildings  covered  by  long-term 
leases  Include  a  building  which  houses 
LMSCs  large  computer  complex  used  exten- 
sively on  Government  programs  and  the  re- 
search laboratories  in  Palo  Alto  which  per- 
form a  significant  amoimt  of  research  on 
Government  programs. 

Some  additional  buildings  that  are  held 
under  shorter  term  leases  (i.e..  with  initial 
terms  expiring  no  later  than  1974)  are  also 
subject  to  termination  in  the  event  of  Lock- 
heed reorganization  or  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. Government  programs  performed  In 
these  buildings  Include  Air  Force  special 
programs,  advanced  tactical  missile  and  de- 
fense systems,  missile  systems  logistics  and 
publication. 

Particularly  on  the  long-term  leases,  even 
If  the  Trustee  could  negotiate  new  lease 
agreements,  there  would  be  major  costs  to 
these  Government  programs  as  a  result  of 
disruption  and  rent  increases  reflecting  the 
appreciated  value  of  these  facilities. 

A  significant  foreign  sales  program  would 
also  be  Impaired  by  a  Chapter  X  proceeding. 
Without  regard  to  the  Lockheed  commercial 
programs,  there  is  a  substantial  foreign  mar- 
ket, both  actual  and  potential,  for  Hercules 
and  Orion  aircraft  which  nolght  be  eliminated 
under  a  Chapter  X  proceeding.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  there  are  approximately  $50  mil- 
lion In  open  foreign  orders  for  Hercules  air- 
craft under  which  the  buyer  would  have  the 
right  to  terminate  in  the  event  of  a  reor- 
ganization. In  addition,  there  are  almost  $400 
million  of  potential  orders,  about  one-baU 
of  which  appear  to  present  excellent  pros- 
pects for  sales. 

There  is  one  other  matter  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  which  we  wish  to  bring 
to  your  attention.  If.  as  we  have  Indicated, 
reorganization  becomes  necessary,  and  even 
assuming  that  the  company  is  able  to  stay 
in  business,  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (Defense  Procure- 
ment Circular.  No.  3.  dated  4  March  1964; 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation  1- 
903)  the  company  would  be  declared  "not 
responsible"  and  would  be  ineligible  to  bid 
on  or  receive  any  new  defense  contracts. 
The  result  of  the  enforcement  of  these  regu- 
lations would  be.  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
loss  to  the  Government  of  its  largest  defense 


contractor    whose   work    is    critical    to    the 
national  Interest. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  provide  the  fore- 
going information  to  you.  If  we  may  be  of 
any  further  assistance,  please  do  not  fall  to 
call  upon  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GllBERT   A.   CtTNIO. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  came  In  this 
morning,  without  any  knowledge  or  no- 
tice to  anyone  concerned  with  tliis  fight, 
and  set  up  a  third  condition,  which  is 
that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  make  a  determination  of 
this  issue  and  report  to  the  Congress  by 
November  15,  1970. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  condition, 
likewise,  is  probably  impossible  to  meet. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  in 
recess  imtil  September  9.  The  bill  deals 
with  a  great  many  complex  issues.  Upon 
examination  of  the  original  House  bill 
and  the  committee  bill,  we  find  that  there 

are  14  major  funding  changes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
GoLDWATER  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired.  The  Senator  can  yield  on 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  left  instruc- 
tions with  the  Chair  to  yield  time  to  any- 
one else? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  the  Senator  say 
that  his  time  is  limited?  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  him  some  limited  time, 
if  it  will  be  helpful  to  finish  his  remarks. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  recess  and  not  coming 
back  until  September  9,  and  14  major 
changes  already  in  controversy  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  bill,  and  the 
possibility  that  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment  could  be  agreed  to.  an 
amendment  that  would  complicate  the 
bill  still  further,  and  the  fact  that  a  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
could  nm  into  weeks,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  bill  might  not  even  get 
to  the  White  House  imtil  October  15  or 
November  1,  so  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  Comptroller  General 
to  make  an  examination  of  any  records. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Gold  WATER).  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
the  Chair  to  interject  at  this  point,  the 
Senator  may  have  misunderstood  my 
answer.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  now  returned  to  the  Chamber,  and 
he  could  yield  him  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  very 
generous  to  yield  me  additional  time,  and 
I  thank  him  very  much  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  tamper- 
ing with  national  defense,  which  I  regard 
as  the  most  important  question  before 
us,  the  Proxmire-Schweiker  amendment 
would  have  the  Senate  prejudging  Lock- 
heed's legal  case  and  preclude  any  possi- 
bility for  a  negotiated,  compromise  set- 
tlement. 

Such  an  agreement  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  Air  Force,  if  reached, 
would  certainly  be  difficult  for  Lockheed 
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financially.  But  it  would  allow  them  to 
continue  normally  in  business  to  com- 
plete their  various  military  obligations, 
the  C-5  program  and  others  that  are  so 
vital  to  national  defense.  But  negotiation 
is  barred  by  the  Proxmire-Schweiker 
amendment. 

The  amendment  set  up  only  two  con- 
ditions under  which  the  $200  million 
contingency  fund  can  be  spent  to  con- 
tinue C-5A  production.  The  first  condi- 
tion, the  completion  of  proceedings  of 
the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals,  Is  impossible  to  meet  and  the 
second  condition  is  bankruptcy  for  Lock- 
heed. 

Other  opponents  of  the  pending 
amendment  will  deal  more  thoroughly 
with  the  issue  of  bankruptcy,  but  I 
would  like  to  quickly  review  a  few  points. 
The  only  way  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  could  guarantee  that  the  C- 
5A  would  be  produced  under  bankruptcy 
conditions  would  be  to  amend  our  Fed- 
eral bankruptcy  laws  themselves. 

The  pending  amendment  refers  to 
bankruptcy  under  chapter  X,  which 
means  that  the  company  would  be  re- 
organized so  that,  hopefully,  it  would  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  production  of  the  air- 
craft. However,  a  chapter  X  bankruptcy 
can  proceed  only  if  the  trustee  or  the 
court  determines  that  reorganization  is 
feasible. 

The  Lockheed  Corporation  has  already 
suffered  a  $290  million  loss  due  to  the 
C-5A  program,  and  It  may  continue  to 
suffer  losses  even  if  the  $200  million  con- 
tingency fund  is  provided.  Faced  with 
such  a  continuing  unsatisfactory  finan- 
cial arrangement,  the  trustee  might  well 
determine  that  reorganization  is  not  fea- 
sible. The  result  would  be  the  Liquidation 
of  all  the  corporation's  assets,  with  the 
termination  of  the  C-5  A  program. 

However,  the  most  profound  and 
chaotic  effect  of  a  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing would  be  its  impact  on  the  complex 
arrangements  and  contracts  that  Lock- 
heed has  with  its  vast  array  of  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers.  The  corporation 
has  approximately  35,000  first-tier  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  holding  nearly 
185,000  open  orders  with  Lockheed  with 
a  value  of  about  $2,120  million. 

Many  of  these  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers are  suffering  the  same  kind  of  in- 
flation and  cost  problems  that  have 
plagued  Lockheed.  Should  Lockheed  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy,  many  of  these 
firms  would  no  longer  be  able  to  secure 
credit  to  continue  their  business  and  to 
pay  their  own  lower-tier  subcontractors 
and  suppliers.  Moreover,  any  failure  by 
Lockheed  to  make  prompt  payment  or 
otherwise  fulfill  its  obligations  under  its 
order  would  excuse  these  subconstractors 
from  further  performance.  Hundreds  of 
these  suppliers  furnish  unique  compo- 
nents which  could  be  obtained  from  other 
sources  only  after  great  delay  and  ex- 
pense, if  at  all. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  are 
fond  of  comparing  the  C-5A  program  to 
the  Penn  Central  bankruptcy.  They  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Penn  Central  trains 
are  still  running. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  running  a  train  and 
building  the  largest,  most  complex  air- 


plane in  existence.  Should  the  complex 
structure  of  arrangements  with  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers  be  destroyed  by 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  it  is  doubtful 
that  we  would  ever  obtain  the  C-5A  air- 
planes which  are  so  badly  needed  for  our 
defense.  If  we  ever  would  obtain  them, 
it  would  be  only  after  a  great  delay  and 
a  waste  of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, although  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  has  a 
right  to  his  own  views.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  likewise 
entitled  to  his  own  views,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

However,  the  Senate  must  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  views  of  the  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  are 
contrary  to  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
evidence  and  judgment  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  up  to  now. 

Their  views  run  contrary  to  those  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Their  views  run  contrary  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  who  has  utilized  all 
the  military  expertise  at  his  command 
to  carefully  study  and  analyze  the  need 
for  the  aircraft. 

Their  views  run  contrary  to  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  who  has  testi- 
fied to  the  military  need  for  the  C-5. 

Their  views  run  contrary  to  the  Joint 
Cliiefs  of  Staff  who  al.so  say  the  plane 
is  required  for  national  security. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  took  a  view 
opposite  to  that  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Wisconsin  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  the  contrary.  It  re- 
garded the  military  airlift  capabilities  of 
the  C-5  as  a  prime  defense  item. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reported  to  the  full  Senate  that  the 
C-5A  aircraft  is  an  essential  military 
need. 

All  of  these  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
question.  Each  has  carefully  studied  it, 
and  acted  after  full  investigation. 

This  indicates  to  me,  as  it  should  to 
the  Senate,  that  the  evidence  is  com- 
pelling on  the  importance  of  the  C-5 
program  to  national  defense. 

The  proposal  to  wreck  the  C-5  program 
comes  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  respect- 
ability. Everyone  wants  to  save  on  de- 
fense expenditures.  But  it  should  be  clear 
to  everyone  by  now  that  destroying  the 
C-5  is  not  an  economy  measure. 

We  cannot  achieve  economic  security 
by  cutting  back  on  development  of  an 
aircraft  that  is  vital  to  the  Nation's  De- 
fense Establishment. 

We  cannot  save  the  taxpayers"  money 
by  abandoning  incomplete  aircraft, 
valued  at  $1  billion,  on  a  scrap  pile.  This 
would  be  like  trying  to  trade  a  measure  of 
economy  for  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
waste. 

In  view  of  the  alternatives,  we  have  no 
real  choice.  We  must  build  these  airplanes 
because  they  are  needed.  To  do  otherwise 
would  jeopardize  national  security.  We 
must  fund  completion  of  the  full  comple- 
ment of  81.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
fiscally  irresponsible  to  the  extreme. 


For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
reducing  defense  spending,  let  me  suggest 
how  savings  can  be  affected.  We  can  stop 
trying  to  police  the  whole  world  with 
American  troops. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  bringing  our 
troops  home  from  farfiung  stations 
throughout  the  world  could  amount  to 
savings  of  several  billion  dollars,  or  even 
go  as  high  as  between  $15  and  $20  billion. 

The  C-5  aircraft  has  been  called  "a 
major  instrument  of  national  policy."  It 
is  precisely  that.  It  has  opened  up  and 
made  possible  the  concept  of  'remote 
presence"  which  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  bring  home  several  divisions 
of  military  personnel  from  overseas  posi- 
tions. 

With  the  C-5,  these  troops  could  be 
maintained  here  in  the  United  States  on 
a  combat-ready  basis,  and  be  speedily 
deployed  by  airlift  should  the  necessity 
present  itself. 

Measured  against  this,  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring, operating  and  maintaining  ade- 
quate C-5  squadrons  would  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  tremendous  savings 
that  they  could  help  bring  about. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
has  some  15  to  17  treaties  and  commit- 
ments to  about  42  nations  throughout 
the  world.  For  about  25  years  since  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  has  relied  upon  overseas  bases, 
overseas  armies,  and  sometimes  uncer- 
tain allies  in  order  to  help  preserve 
world  peace. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  multibil- 
lion  dollar  balance  of  payments  deficit 
year  after  year,  the  drain  upon  our  fi- 
nancial and  manpower  resources,  and 
the  depletion  of  our  gold  reserves  to  see 
the  results  of  this  policy. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  has  not  been  a  ne- 
cessity. For  many  years  following  the 
war,  U.S.  presence  was  required.  But  I 
submit  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

I  contend  that  the  maintenance  of 
ground  forces  to  honor  treaties  and  keep 
the  peace  has  virtually  become  a  thing  of 
the  pEist  because  of  technological  capa- 
bilities for  massive  airlifts. 

This  after  all  is  the  mission  of  the 
C--5 — to  enable  the  United  States  to  keep 
our  commitments  and  to  guard  against 
aggression. 

Through  airlift,  we  can  obtain  these 
objectives.  We  can  do  so  at  great  sav- 
ings. We  can  avoid  political  difficulties 
and  embarrassment  in  whch  we  often 
find  ourselves  by  having  too  many  Amer- 
ican troops  in  too  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  no  longer  needed 
nor  welcomed. 

We  do  not  want  and  we  should  not  be 
expected  to  forever  maintain  large  con- 
tingents of  American  troops — like  the 
more  than  200.000  in  Western  Europe 
and  some  60,000  in  Korea — at  stations 
all  over  the  world.  We  do  not  want  to 
dominate  the  affairs  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, or  to  become  directly  involved  in 
their  internal  problems. 

The  crux  of  the  "remote  presence" 
concept  Is  that  we  can  keep  our  foreign 
commitments  better  and  cheaper  by 
bringing  most  of  the  troops  home,  and 
by  providing  for  an  airlift  capability  that 
could  put  them  wherever  they  may  be 
needed. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  the  crucial  issue 
is  the  unique  capability  of  the  C-5  to 
fulfill  a  defense  need  that  exists  today, 
and  which  will  exist  in  even  larger  scale 
in  the  years  ahead. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
Proxmire-Schweiker  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

BOARD  COTTLD   ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday.  August  20. 1970,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  prepared  remarks,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  objected  to  our  amend- 
ment partly  on  the  grounds  that  the  first 
condition  of  our  amendment  was  impos- 
sible to  meet.  The  condition  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  provided 
that  Lockheed  could  get  the  $200  mUlion 
in  the  contingency  fund  if  the  Armed 
Sernces  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  ruled 
that  the  Government  owed  them  the 
money  under  the  terms  of  their  contract. 
To  me  and  my  cosponsors,  this  seemed 
a  perfectly  reasonable  stipulation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
contended  that  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  could  not 
possibly  process  this  matter  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  despite  the  fact  that 
the  matter  has  been  before  the  Board 
formally  since  January  9.  1970.  In  sup- 
port of  this  contention,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  inserted  a  schedule  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  ASBCA  which  I  would  like 
to  repeat  here : 

Rule  4  process:  Air  Force  flies  on  C5A  com- 
piled, transferred  to  Lockheed,  documents 
and  flies  studied  by  Lockheed,  April  to  July 
of  this  year. 

Discovery  motions  prepared  and  filed  by 
both  parties.  Probable  date  of  submission, 
September  to  October  1870. 

Compliance  with  discovery  request*  will 
take  about  60  days. 

Study  cf  discovery  data  and  preparation 
for  trial,  about  60  days.  The  trial  will  take 
about  2  weeks  to  one  month.  PreparaUon 
of  briefs  will  Uke  about  60  days.  Prepara- 
tion of  reply  briefs,  about  30  days. 

Board  deliberates  and  wrltee  Its  opinion, 
•  about  60  days. 

Time  required,  under  the  most  optimum 
conditions,  from  date  that  discovery  motions 
are  filed.  10  months. 

Until  I  studied  this  summary  of  the 
series  of  planned  events,  I  simply  could 
not  understand  why  the  matter  which 
had  been  before  the  ASBSA  for  7% 
months  had  not  already  been  dealt  with. 

Now  I  understand  perfectly. 

BtJaXAUCaATTC   EICIDrTT 

The  schedule  of  proceedings  of  the 
ASBCA  given  to  us  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  a  perfect  exsunple  of  unthink- 
ing bureaucratic  rigidity.  I  had  suspected 
before  that  the  Pentagon  was  stalling  on 
this  case.  Now  I  am  convinced. 

Of  course  the  ASBCA  could  take  an- 
other year  to  process  this  case.  They 
could  take  2  years  or  3,  or  more,  under 
their  routine.  That  is  Just  the  problem. 
This  exceptional  matter  is  being  proc- 
essed routinely  through  the  lengthy,  tail- 
ous  bureaucratic  system.  This  Js  being 
done  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Packard 
has  said  that  the  matter  is  to  be  given 
top  priority. 


I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Packard,  the 
experienced  and  skillful  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  understands  exactly  how 
to  accelerate  this  decision  if  he  chooses 
to  do  so.  To  illustrate,  let  me  quote  to 
you  from  Mr.  Packard's  recent  speech 
before  the  Armed  Services  Management 
Association  in  Los  Angeles: 

Every  time  we  want  something  done  In  a 
hurry  and  want  It  done  right,  we  have  to 
take  the  project  out  of  the  system. 

Quite  obviously,  if  the  Pentagon  really 
wishes  to  accelerate  the  ASBCA  proceed- 
ings, it  would  take  the  matter  out  of  the 
routine,  plodding  system  that  has  been 
established.  They  themselves  understand 
this  problem  and  understand  it  well,  if 
I  have  read  Mr.  Packard  correctly.  Yet 
if  the  Senator  from  Georgia's  informa- 
tion was  correct,  they  plan  to  follow  the 
same  routine,  the  same  leisurely  and 
cumbersome  procedures  they  usually 
do. 

HOW   TO    SPKED    DP 

Later  on  in  this  same  speech.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard gave  an  example  of  how  projects 
could  be  speeded  up  by  cutting  through 
the  mass  of  nonproductive  redtape  in 
the  Pentagon.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's speech: 

In  one  case,  a  small,  dedicated  Air  Porce 
team  developed  the  gunshlps  which  have 
been  so  successful  In  Vietnam.  The  Air  Porce 
decided  to  put  this  program  Into  Its  formal 
system.  About  a  month  ago,  I  asked  when  we 
would  be  able  to  get  some  more  gunshlps. 
The  answer  was  In  two  years.  That  program 
Is  now  out  of  the  Air  Force  system  and  we 
will  have  more  gunshlps  In  six  months. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Packard 
and  other  high  ofQcials  at  the  Pentagon 
know  they  can  speed  up  lethsu-gic  and 
ponderous  procedures.  Apparently  they 
Just  have  not  chosen  to  remove  the  Lock- 
heed case  from  the  ASBCA's  laborious 
routine. 

Clearly,  any  number  of  people  could 
play  at  the  game  the  ASBCA  has  mapped 
out  for  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Any 
amount  of  time  could  be  consumed.  All 
one  need  do  to  have  interminable  delays 
occur  in  such  cases  as  ASBCA's  Lockheed 
deliberations  is  to  let  nature  take  its 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  every 
segment  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
demonstrated  remarkable  speed  on  oc- 
casion. I  particularly  remember  the 
speed  with  which  the  Pentagon  moved  to 
commit  the  Government  to  the  second 
buy  of  C-5A's  on  the  last  working  day 
of  the  previous  administration.  The 
usually  lengthy  sequence  of  reviews, 
briefings,  analysis,  approvals  and  legal 
processes  was  telescoped  from  a  typical 
period  of  several  weeks  or  even  several 
months  to  several  days. 

I  have  often  marveled  at  the  speedy 
handling  of  matters  contrary  to  the  tax- 
payers' interests,  and  the  glacial  move- 
ment of  matters  benefiting  the  people 
who  pay  the  bills. 

PIOTECTS    AGAINST   DETATTLT 

Mr.  President,  the  second  provision 
in  the  amendment  stipulates  that  in  the 
event  Lockheed  carries  out  its  threat  to 
default  and  goes  into  bankruptcy,  the 
trustees  could  recover  the  $200  million 
on  request,  but  it  has  been  said  that  the 
corporation  would  disintegrate.  Jobs 
would  disappear.  Production  would  stop. 


I  note  that  the  same  thing  was  said 
about  Perm  Central,  that  if  they  could 
not  get  the  $200  million  they  said  they 
needed  to  stay  out  of  bankruptcy,  the 
trains  would  not  nm.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  would  be  put  out 
of  work,  the  transportation  system  would 
be  paralyzed,  and  there  would  be 
catastrophic  economic  effects. 

What  happened? 

Penn  Central  did  not  move  into  bank- 
ruptcy. No  one  was  thrown  out  of  work. 
No  one  lost  their  Jobs.  No  trains  were 
delayed.  The  trains  ran  on  time,  or  at 
least  on  their  usual  time. 

GAO    BEST    EXPERT 

The  third  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  related  to  the  third  con- 
dition, that  the  GAO  should  make  a 
study.  The  Senator  said  that  they  could 
not  possibly  begin  that  study  or  might 
not  be  able  to  begin  that  study — might 
not — in  the  event  the  bill  is  delayed,  and 
that  it  could  be  delayed,  and  that  the 
House  does  not  return  until  the  middle  of 
September. 

We  would  have  to  have  a  conference 
and  then  the  President  would  have  to  act 
on  the  bill  and  sign  it.  Only  then  could 
the  Comptroller  General  act.  But  what  is 
the  actual  situation?  The  GAO  could  not 
act  tomorrow  or  today.  He  could  begin 
this  study  on  the  basis  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate  today  on  this 
amendment.  The  Comptroller  General 
could  certainly  take  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
passed  this  amendment  today,  the  GAO 
could  proceed  with  a  preliminary  study 
and  preliminary  action. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  and  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out, 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  information  on 
the  C-5A  and  on  Lockheed.  There  are 
competent  GAO  personnel  at  the  Mari- 
etta plant  and  have  been  for  a  long  time. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  act  swiftly.  Just 
as  the  Contract  Board  of  Appeals  can,  if 
it  wishes,  act  promptly. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3ield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  on  several  occasions  tried  to 
compare  the  Lockheed  case  with  the 
Perm  Central  case. 

I  point  out  that  the  Penn  Central  had 
no  contract  with  the  Government  to 
build  planes.  They  claim  no  damages 
from  the  Government  and  do  not  claim 
that  the  Government  owes  them  any- 
thing. That  comparison  has  absolutely 
no  relation  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  was  making  was  that  the  Penn 
Central  went  into  bankruptcy.  It  was 
able  to  continue,  as  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  large  corporations  have  been 
able  to  do.  In  the  thirties  we  had  many 
corporations  go  into  bankruptcy  and 
continue  uninterrupted  in  production. 
When    a   large   corporation    goes    into 
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bankruptcy  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
interruption  of  production  or  service  to 
the  pubhc. 

We  want  to  prevent  such  a  thing  from 
happening. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  that  there  is  a  vast  diCference 
between  miming  a  railroad  and  building 
the  most  sophisticated  airplane  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  it  is  not  relative 
as  far  as  bankruptcy  proceedings  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  certainly  is.  Fur- 
thermore, a  large  number  of  subcontrac- 
tors are  involved  throughout  the  United 
States.  Thousands  of  individual  orders 
are  dependent  upon  the  integrity  and  the 
solvency  of  Lockheed. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  a  mo- 
ment ago.  Lockheed  has  awroximately 
35.000  first-tier  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers. If  Lockheed  goes  into  bankruptcy, 
the  subcontractors  and  suppliers  might 
decide  that  it  was  a  bad  contract  and 
they  would  have  legal  groimds  to  avoid 
the  contract.  The  trustee  might  want  to 
stop  production  of  the  C5-A  because 
Lockheed  will  continue  to  lose  money  on 
the  contract.  The  Government  would 
then  lose  billions  of  dollars  on  airplanes 
that  had  not  been  completed  and  would 
only  be  fit  for  Junk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Our  amendment  was 
designed  in  the  event  Lockheed  went  into 
bankruptcy.  We  have  it  already  docu- 
mented that  they  made  that  threat. 
Under  those  circumstances,  we  wanted  to 
continue  to  have  the  production  of  the 
C-5A  plant  and  we  wanted  them  to 
operate. 

We  have  provided  that  they  csm  get 
the  money  if  they  need  it.  The  GAO  is 
certainly  a  competent  agency.  If  the  GAO 
finds  that  the  company  needs  funds  with 
which  to  provide  the  planes,  they  do  not 
have  to  go  into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  amendment  does  not  purport 
to  amend  the  Federal  bankruptcy  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then,  he  could  not 
determine  what  view  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  would  take,  because  the 
bankruptcy  law  would  control.  The  Sena- 
tor would  have  to  amend  the  bankruptcy 
l&w. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  amendment 
does  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
use  his  very  extensive  powers  to  keep  the 
C-5A  in  production.  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  lines  14  through  20  of  page  4  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as  he  might 
require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  several 
additional  points  that  have  been  raised 
in  the  debate  on  the  C-5  A  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
have  offered. 

The  first  point  concerns  the  matter 
raised  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
who  has  been  quite  fair  and  certainly 
very  equitable  in  the  hearings  and  in 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  in 
the  committee. 


I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
how  much  option  and  how  much  real  op- 
portunity for  discussion  there  really  is 
here. 

I  have  here  a  statement  from  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard.  He  made  several 
statements  in  the  committee  indicating 
that  $200  million  is  really  needed,  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  open  and  shut  case  as 
to  whether  the  $200  million  is  required 
or  not.  In  his  view,  the  $200  million  is 
needed. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Packard  before  our  commit- 
tee on  May  27.  In  the  committee  report 
he  said : 

Under  any  possible  solution  of  the  Lock- 
heed problem  which  I  can  see,  the  WOO  mil- 
lion will  be  required  for  work  which  must 
be  done  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1971. 

There  is  no  option,  no  discretion,  no 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  House  or 
Senate. 

Secretary  Packard  has  said  the  money 
is  needed.  So  all  of  this  hocus-pocus 
about  watchdog  committees  is  irrele- 
vant. The  Secretary  said  that  the  money 
is  needed,  according  to  his  definition. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  subsequently,  on 
the  same  day: 

There  Is  no  possible  solution  to  the  Lock- 
heed problem  which  will  not  require  $200 
million  for  payment*  for  the  C-5A  In  fiscal 
year  1971. 

So  there  is  no  question  about  it.  We 
are  simply  setting  up  a  board  that  will 
rubberstamp  Secretary  Packard's  de- 
termination that  the  $200  million  is 
needed  according  to  his  own  judgment. 
He  said  as  much  before  our  committee 
several  times.  So  any  discretion  or  judg- 
ment is  simply  contradictory  to  every- 
thing that  Secretary  Packard  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  said  we 
want. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  Secretary 
Packard's  changing  view  concerning  this 
$200  million.  When  he  appeared  before 
oiu*  committee  on  the  10th  of  March, 
he  was  then  talking  about  the  $200  mil- 
lion as  a  contingency  fund.  Back  in 
March  he  was  saying  that  if  it  is  needed, 
we  want  to  stand  by  this  discretionary 
proposition  on  the  $200  million  only  if 
certain  contingencies  related  to  Lock- 
heed's fiscal  problems  arise — the  con- 
tingency fimd. 

Now  listen  to  what  he  said  a  few 
months  later  when  he  came  back  before 
our  committee  on  May  27.  He  said: 

Under  any  poaslble  solution  to  the  Lock- 
heed problem  whldi  I  can  now  see,  the  t300 
million  wlU  be  required  for  progress  payments 
for  the  work. 

Two  months  ago  it  was  a  contingency 
fimd.  Now  it  Is  progress  payments.  I 
think  we  certainly  might  ask.  "What 
kind  of  progress  is  this  when  we  pay 
$200  million  we  don't  owe?  What  kind  of 
progress  is  that?  There  are  no  planes 
and  no  progress,  but  we  are  going  to  pay 
them  $200  million  lor  progress  pay- 
ments." 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  the  argument  I 
made  a  moment  ago  about  the  Iceberg  is 
proven  by  their  own  statements.  Slowly 
but  siu^  we  are  seeing  the  bottom  of 
the  iceberg. 


First  it  is  a  contingency  fund  of  $200 
million  and  then  it  is  progress  payments. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  will  be  next 
year,  but  I  know  that  it  will  go  up  and 
the  words  will  be  a  little  more  refined. 

I  have  quoted  from  the  statement  Sec- 
retary Packard  gave  before  our  com- 
mittee. Very  interestingly  in  the  com- 
mittee record  itself,  the  words  -progress 
payment"  are  omitted.  They  knew  they 
had  a  bad  point,  and  they  deleted  those 
words.  It  is  interesting  that  the  change 
from  the  actual  statement,  the  verbatim 
statement,  and  the  statement  delivered 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
contains  that  phrase,  "$200  million  will 
be  required  for  progress  payments." 

However,  if  we  read  the  sanitized  ver- 
sion of  the  committee  report — and  this 
is  a  quotation  on  exactly  the  same  point 
from  Secretary  Packard  and  relating  to 
the  same  statement  but  with  a  httle  de- 
letion— it  reads: 

Under  any  possible  solution  to  the  Lock- 
heed problem  which  I  can  see,  the  S200  mil- 
lion wUI  be  required  for  work  which  must 
be  done  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1971. 

There  is  not  a  word  about  progress 
payments.  And  that  is  exactly  the  way 
this  illusory  situation  has  been. 

Mr.  President,  you  see  a  little  bit  of  it. 
then  you  see  a  little  less  of  it,  and  then 
you  see  a  little  more.  I  think  that  despite 
all  of  that  we  do  not  have  any  restraint 
at  all  in  this  situation.  The  amendment 
is  designed  to  serve  several  purposes,  but 
one  of  the  most  important  is  to  prevent  a 
negotiated  deal  between  the  Government 
and  Lockheed.  There  is  evidence  that 
that  is  what  they  are  working  on,  that 
they  are  secretly  negotiating  and  they 
are  going  to  present  a  fait  accompli  fis- 
cEilly  and  come  to  the  committee  and 
say,  "We  have  agreed  to  settlement  and 
adjudication  with  Lockheed,"  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  millions  more  for 
the  contract. 

So  contrary  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  indicated,  who  was  bypassing 
whom?  The  negotiated  deal  would  bypass 
everyone,  and  once  again  the  Senate  and 
Congress  will  be  presented  with  a  situa- 
tion where  we  will  be  rubber  stamping 
a  fait  accompli,  something  that  has  been 
accomplished,  and  we  will  go  along  and 
give  them  t^e  $200  million  because  they 
need  $200  million  to  settle  the  situation. 

The  only  loophole  this  plugs  up  is  that 
loophole  whereby  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  Lockheed  negotiated  a  deal  and 
then  present  it  to  Congress  and  say,  "This 
is  it,"  whether  It  is  $400  million,  $600  mU- 
lion,  $800  million  or  $1  billion,  which 
has  been  hinted. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  keep 
everybody  honest  and  above  board  so  we 
will  know  the  contract  price  and  have  a 
projection  next  year. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  that 
after  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines whether  they  really  need  the  $200 
million  we  will  have  the  option  to  pre- 
vent them  from  going  into  bankruptcy: 
after  he  has  made  that  determination  he 
is  to  supply  a  second  report  to  give  some 
fair  estimate  as  to  what  the  plane  will 
really  cost. 

Congress  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  can  make  intelligent  decisions 
based  on  realistic  cost  figures  in  this  sit- 
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uation.  realisUc  cost  figures  which  have 
eluded  us  so  far. 

We  have  made  no  argument  against 
the  need  for  these  planes.  We  have  not 
quesUoned  that.  In  spite  of  some  severe 
technical  difficulties  that  they  are  hav- 
mg,  including  a  wing  that  will  not  fly 
for  the  Job  required,  we  have  not  even 
questioned  that.  So  we  are  not  arguing 
merits  of  that  particular  technical  ques- 
tion, and  maybe  we  should  make  that 
argiunent.  but  we  are  not. 

We  are  saying  it  should  be  on  the  basis 
01  a  reasonable  approach,  on  the  basis 
of  doing  something  fairly  so  everybody 
knows  what  the  deal  is  other  than  just 
big  government  and  a  big  contractor  sit- 
ting down  and  working  out  a  deal  se- 
cretly and  handing  it  to  the  taxpayers. 

To  me  this  is  a  very  important  pre- 
cedent we  are  trying  to  esUbhsh.  If  we  do 
not  succeed  and  there  is  a  negotiated 
secret  deal,  and  it  is  given  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  our  commit- 
tee as  a  fait  accompli,  we  will  again  have 
totally  abdicated  our  responsibility  arid 
walked  away  from  our  responsibility  in 
lei-ms  of  legislaUve  oversight  on  these 
contracts. 

We  cannot  possibly  assimie  our  re- 
sponsibility under  those  conditions. 

So  our  amendment  is  merely  designed 
to  protect  the  taxpayers,  to  pull  the  water 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  iceberg  and 
show  everybody  what  it  is.  and  let  Con- 
gress work  its  will  after  it  has  the  facts 
and  not  present  a  fait  accompli  or  a  fis- 
cal coup  d'etat  in  this  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me  for  3  min- 
utes so  that  I  may  address  myself  to  a 
point  or  two  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmirk)  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER) ,  especially  on 
the  bankruptcy  aspect  of  this  situation. 
It  might  be  appropriate  to  consider  for 
a  moment,  not  in  great  detail,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  applicable 
to  this  situation.  The  sUtement  is  made 
that  If  Lockheed  chooses  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, they  get  the  money. 

First  of  all,  as  I  read  the  amendment, 
section  (2>  provides  that  in  case  of  vol- 
untary or  involuntary  bankruptcy,  they 
can  get  the  money. 

The  statement  is  made  that  this  would 
in  no  way  prejudice  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  as  1  understood  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  to  say,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  these  airplanes  in  the  pipeline, 
or  the  20,000  jobs  at  the  plant  in  Georgia, 
or  the  thousands  of  jobs  around  the 
country,  or  the  procurement  of  this  de- 
fense system. 

That  is  why  I  suggest  we  consider  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  bankruptcy 
statute  because  the  Federal  Govemmer^, 
including  the  Department  of  Defense, 
will  only  be  a  party  to  that  proceeding  by 
intervention. 
The  bankruptcy  statute  provides  that 


tlie  prime  responsibility  of  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  is  not  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  any 
intervener,  but  ratiier,  the  creditors  and 
the  stockholders  of  that  company;  and 
to  conserve  the  assets  of  that  corpora- 
tion so  there  will  be  a  maximum  realiza- 
tion of  those  assets,  to  protect  them,  and 
to  pay  the  remainder  to  the  stockholders. 
The  Bankruptcy  Act  was  to  provide  for 
arrangement  for  payment  of  creditors 
and  to  provide  conservation  of  resources 
for  payment  to  the  equity  owners,  the 
stocknolders. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  to  judge  the 
second  paragraph  of  this  amendment,  we 
must  do  it  on  the  basis  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  by  preserving  that  com- 
pany as  a  going  concern,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  provide  for  protection  of  the 
creditors  and  stockholders. 

I  believe  I  will  choose  to  protect  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Schweiker)  and  I 
are  very  anxious  to  keep  them  out  of 
bankruptcy.  But  we  say  if  they  go  Into 
bankruptcy— and  they  have  threatened 
to  go  into  bankruptcy — we  want  to  do  all 
we  can  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

We  provide  another  condition  which 
states  they  will  be  given  the  money  if  the 
Comptroller  General  says  they  need  it  to 
complete  the  plane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining?  I  think  I  was 
yielded  5  minutes  by  the  Senator  from 

Mississippi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  paragraph  1,  the  point  was 
made  that  by  removing  this  procedure, 
that  is,  review  of  this  contract,  from  the 
system,  the  bureaucracy.  It  could  be  ex- 
pedited, and  the  example  of  Under  Sec- 
retary Packard's  efforts  to  do  so  In  the 
case  of  the  gunships  was  cited.  That  is 
true  I  doubt  there  is  any  greater  cham- 
pion of  government  efficiency  or  anyone 
who  tries  to  keep  this  nameless  bureauc- 
racy on  its  feet,  than  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  I  am  with 
him.  I  think  he  is  right. 

But  undoubtedly  we  are  overlooking 
one  other  fact.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Schweiker)  said  to  "pump 
the  water  away  from  the  iceberg"  or  get 
this  matter  away  from  the  bureaucratic 
maze — and  this  might  expedite  that  por- 
tion of  the  procedure — the  Department 
of  Defense  can  control  timely  review  by 
the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals. 

There  is  no  way  I  know  of  unless  there 
is  a  modification  of  the  Judicial  Code 
that  you  can  deprive  either  party  of  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Unless  that  is  done,  either  of  them  would 
have  the  right  to  appeal,  and  there  Is  no 
way  we  can  change  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  jrield  myself  1 
minute. 

The  answer  is  that  if  the  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  finds  In  favor  of  Lock- 
heed, on  the  basis  of  our  precedents  there 
would  not  be  any  appeal,  and  Lockheed 


would  get  the  money.  If  they  find  against 
them,  there  would  be  time  for  an  appeal. 

It  is  true  under  any  circumstances  that 
if  the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  finds 
against  Lockheed,  it  would  take  substan- 
tial time  to  appeal  the  case,  but  if  they 
have  it  coming,  they  would  get  it  right 
away. 

Mr.  BAKER.  They  would.  That  Is  like 
saying  if  you  win  a  lawsuit  you  are  in 
good  shape;  if  you  lose,  you  are  sunk. 
That  is  right,  because  if  you 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  they  lose  the  law- 
suit they  are  not  sunk.  This  is  such  a 
modest  amendment  that  even  if  they  do 
not  have  a  legal  leg  to  stand  on  and  no 
money  is  owed,  if  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral finds  this  money  is  necessary  to 
build  the  C-5A,  they  will  get  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  so  I  may  speak  on  the 
point  just  brought  up  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  lo 
the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  This  does,  in  fact,  bring 
us  to  the  third  proviso  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  the  determination  by 
the  Comptroller  General  that  the  money 
is  needed. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  could  very  quickly  act 
in  the  matter.  I  think  it  is  probable  that 
the  Comptroller  General,  sis  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  has 
suggested,  would  find  that  the  money  Is 
needed,  if  that  is  the  test. 

The  test  in  the  third  proviso,  for  the 
review  and  determination  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  does  not  tell  me  what 
the  conditions  precedent  are  that  the 
Comptroller  General  must  find  in  order 
to  permit  the  disbursement  of  the  $200 
million  contingency  fund.  If  it  means 
it  is  needed,  as  we  have  discussed,  then 
I  doubt  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty with  time  or  anything  else;  but  if 
it  means  the  balancing  of  equities,  the 
judgment  of  the  Interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  need  of  the  airplane,  and 
the  total  concept  of  the  defense  needs — 
if  that  is  what  is  meant  by  "needed" — 
it  may  take  years  before  that  Is  con- 
cluded. 

I  have  studied  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  carefully.  I  am  in  frank  ad- 
miration of  the  sponsors  of  it  for  taking 
this  approach  rather  than  deleting  the 
money.  However,  I  feel  the  Intendment 
of  the  three  conditions  precedent  under 
which  this  money  might  be  mside  avail- 
able to  Lockheed  requires  one  of  two 
things,  neither  of  which  I  can  support: 
that  is,  the  stopping  of  the  construction 
of  the  rest  of  the  planes,  or  a  petition 
for  voluntary  bankruptcy  by  Lockheed, 
neither  of  which  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Our  duty  now  is 
to  make  good  of  a  bad  situation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
many  years  ago  I  became  convinced  that 
military  airlift  was  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  conserving  our 
resources  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining an  entirely  adequate  security. 
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Under  the  theory  that  the  British  have 
adopted,  a  central  reserve,  as  against 
having  thousands  of  bases  all  around  the 
world,  we  need  this  C-5A  plane. 

No  one  has  more  respect  than  I.  as  I 
have  repeatedly  stated,  for  the  mighty 
fine  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin in  pointing  out  where  waste  could  be 
eliminated  In  many  aspects  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget,  especially  the  military 
budget. 

Therefore.  It  is  with  regret  that  In  this 
case  I  must  disagree  with  him  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  whom  I  have  the  honor  of 
serving  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

As  I  see  it,  one  of  the  most  Important 
things  we  are  talking  about  is  psychol- 
ogy, and  perhaps  as  much  as  anybody 
In  the  Senate  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  Industry.  Right  now.  If  we  do 
something  when,  in  eflfect,  could  destroy 
the  morale  of  this  corporation,  or  even 
seriously  Impair  it.  we  may  be  extending 
the  length  of  time,  by  many  months  if 
not  years,  necessary  to  obtain  planes  I 
believe  Important  to  our  security. 

The  United  States  today,  in  my  opin- 
ion Is  heavily  overcommltted,  all  around 
the  world.  Therefore,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  for  years  I  have  been  hoping 
we  would  develop  a  plane  comparable  to 
the  C-5A  Is  that  I  believe  it  will  result  In 
our  being  able  to  reduce  many  of  the 
thousands  of  Installations  that  are  cost- 
ing the  American  people  billions  of  dol- 
lars  every  year. 
^:  I  am  glad  to  see  this  amendment  to 
X  "  the  proposed  amendment,  and  believe  it 
improves  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
thousands  of  people  involved  in  produc- 
ing this  plane.  We  need  it.  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  continue  with  a  pro- 
gram that  does  not  impair  their  morale. 
If  that  happened,  the  losses  could  be  far 
greater  than  any  possible  saving  under 
this  amendment. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston). 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  raises  questions  of  critical 
importance  to  our  national  defense  and 
our  national  economy. 

There  have  been  serious  problems  In 
connection  with  the  C-5A  program.  Mis- 
takes have  been  made  at  Lockheed  and 
mistakes  have  been  made  at  the  Penta- 
gon. Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  mis- 
take of  all  was  the  adoption  of  the  total 
package  procurement  contract  proce- 
dm^.  This  contract  concept  was  devised 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment— not  by  Lockheed.  It  did  not 
happen  under  the  present  Republican 
administration.  It  happened  imder  the 
preceedlng  Democratic  administration. 
ITils  unrealistic  procedure  was  tried  for 
the  first  time  when  the  C-5A  contrawjt 
was  let.  Hopefully,  it  will  be  the  last 
time. 


Without  question,  the  C-5A  program 
has  been  a  costly,  wasteful  mess.  The 
question  now  is  how  to  clean  up  the  mess 
without  creating  even  more  of  a  mess  in 
the  process. 

I  believe  we  need  the  C-5A.  This  is  at 
issue  since  the  amendment  threatens  our 
Nation's  ability  to  acquire  it.  The  C-5A  Is 
one  of  the  few  weapons  systems  that  can 
help  us  disengage  from  forward  military 
bases  around  the  world  while  at  the  same 
time  give  us  the  ability  to  move  back  in 
quickly  if  the  need  arises.  This  concept 
of  remote  presence  will  Increase  na- 
tional security  and,  in  time,  save  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  will  eliminate  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  drain  caused  by  our  maintaining 
large  numbers  of  American  troops  in 
Europe,  Japan.  Korea,  and  elsewhere 
around  the  globe.  It  will  enable  us  to 
reduce  our  overall  military  budget  and 
cut  excessive  military  spending,  which  I 
strongly  oppose. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  by  the  ad- 
verse effects  this  amendment  could  have 
on  the  national  economy  and  on  the 
production  of  other  needed  weapons 
systems. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
put  the  \JS.  Senate  In  the  position  of 
clouding  Lockheed's  prospects  of  corpo- 
rate survival  while  threatening  to  create 
a  tremendous  waste  both  in  manpower 
and  in  dollars  represented  by  the  incom- 
plete C-5's  still  in  the  pipeline. 

Many  statements  are  made  about  the 
certainty  of  keeping  planes  coming  and 
the  certainty  of  keeping  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  employees  working  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  These  state- 
ments about  certainties  must  necessarily 
be  loose  and  fuzzy,  the  only  thing  cer- 
tain about  threatened  bankruptcy  Is  Its 
uncertainty. 

The  Lockheed  Corp.  is  by  far  the 
Nation's  largest  defense  contractor. 
Its  other  divisions  Include  the  Missiles 
and  Space  Co.  in  Simnsrvale,  Calif.,  where 
the  Polaris  and  Poseidon  missiles  and  the 
Agena  military  satellites  are  built — the 
Lockheed -California  Co.  In  Burbank, 
Calif.,  where  the  P-3  and  S-3  antisub- 
marine aircraft  and  the  company's  new 
commercial  liner,  the  L-1011,  are  built — 
the  Lockheed  Electronics  Co.  In  Plain- 
field.  N.J.,  where  the  all -Important  Mark 
86  gimfire  control  system  Is  built  for 
the  Navy — the  Lockheed  Propulsion  Co. 
in  Redlands.  Calif.,  where  a  new  tech- 
nological breakthrough  in  rocket  motors 
has  been  achieved  for  use  in  the  Air 
Force-Boeing  SRAM  missile — and  the 
Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and  Construction 
Co.  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  many  ships 
are  under  construction  for  the  U5.  Navy. 

If  this  amendment  forces  bankruptcy 
on  Lockheed,  it  is  all  these  and  more — 
not  just  the  C-5  producing  division  in 
Marietta.  Ga. — which  will  go  under. 

The  first  imcertalnty  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  the  uncertainty  of  whether  the 
trustees  under  bankruptcy  would  be  re- 
quired by  bankruptcy  laws  to  complete 
the  Government  contracts  now  held  by 
Lockheed,  such  as  those  programs  men- 
tioned before,  and  hundreds  more.  It  Is 
true  that  the  Bankruptcy  Act  does  not 
permit  rejection  of  contracts  held  by 
the  corporations  which  are  "in  the  pub- 


lic authority."  But  there  is  no  clear  ju- 
dicial ruling  as  to  whether  this  excep- 
tion Includes  Government  prime  con- 
tracts. 

But  even  assimiing  the  current  Govern- 
ment contracts  could  not  be  rejected — 
and  this  seems  to  be  where  the  prepon- 
derance of  legal  («Jinion  lies — ^if  the  per- 
formance of  these  contracts  appeared  to 
be  excessively  onerous  to  the  corporation, 
the  trustees  or  the  court  might  determine 
that  a  successful  reorganization  of  the 
corporation  was  not  feasible.  In  this 
event,  the  result  would  be  Uquidation  of 
the  corporation's  assets. 

So  the  first  point  made  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment — that  it  is  a  "keep 
building  the  planes"  proposal — is  hardly 
an  accurate  description  of  it.  If  this 
amendment  passes,  we  may  end  up  with 
economic  chaos  and  no  C-5A's  at  all. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  im- 
certainty. 

One  of  the  more  important  imcertain- 
ties  under  bankruptcy  is  the  sanctity  of 
the  corporation's  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  union  organizations. 
All  such  agreements  could  be  subject  to 
rejection  by  the  trustees,  which  could 
void  most  or  all  of  the  protections  the 
workers  have  imder  those  hard-won 
agreements. 

Another  very  important  uncertainty 
would  be  the  availability  of  many  build- 
ings and  facilities  leased  by  Lockheed, 
with  the  leases  automaticsdly  terminated 
in  the  event  of  Lockheed  bankruptcy. 
These  include,  for  example,  fticilities  that 
are  essential  to  the  Poseidon  missile 
program  and  to  the  highly  classified 
and  highly  Important  Agena  satellite 
program. 

Still  another  effect  which  is  not  so 
uncertain,  according  to  eminent  legal 
authorities,  is  the  adverse  effect  on  Lock- 
heed efforts  to  get  new  Government  busi- 
ness. If  Lockheed  Is  reorganized  imder 
bankruptcy.  It  Uien  oould  not  meet  the 
financial  requirements  contained  in  the 
armed  services  procuremoit  regula- 
tions. Lockheed  would  be  declared  "not 
responsible."  and  would  be  inelig:ible  to 
bid  on  or  receive  any  new  defense  con- 
tracts. That  Is  a  fairly  drastic  result,  I 
would  say,  for  a  company  that  has  fought 
for  and  won  first  place  among  defense 
contractors  for  most  of  the  last  10  years. 

And,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  disastrous 
result  for  the  87.000  workers  who  hope 
to  continue  their  employment  with  Lock- 
heed, and  with  the  benefits  of  seniority, 
retirement  plans,  and  so  on. 

More  is  Involved  than  the  possible 
bankruptcy  of  a  single  company.  Bank- 
ruptcy for  Lockheed  would  affect  more 
than  that  company's  87,000  employees 
and  50,000  stockholders — Lockheed  has 
35,000  first-tier  subcontractors  for  all  its 
programs.  Some  25,000  of  these  subcon- 
tractors are  small  businesses,  employing 
less  than  500  people. 

Subcontractors  of  Lockheed  hold  con- 
tracts totaling  $2,120,000,000,  of  which 
$465,000,000  are  held  by  those  small  busi- 
nesses. 

The  effect  of  Lockheed  bankruptcy  on 
these  subcontractors  is  almost  incalcula- 
ble, according  to  legal  authorities.  The 
rights  of  a  group  of  bankruptcy  trustees 
to  alter  subcontractor  relationships  could 
become  a  chaotic  cloud  over  the  more 
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than  185.000  subcontracts  now  In  force 
uith  Lockheed.  The  abUity  of  the  sub- 
contractors to  finance  their  work-in- 
progress  through  loans  or  equity  capital 
could  be  severely  curtaUed  by  the  relative 
financial  irresponsibility  of  the  prime 
contractor.  The  possible  lack  of  willing- 
ness of  some  subcontractors  to  continue 
their  share  of  the  production  with  even 
a  short  delay  in  progress  payments  dur- 
ing the  iniUal  period  of  bankruptcy  re- 
organization could  endanger  the  whole 
program. 

Some  subcontractors  have  the  auto- 
matic right  to  "walk"  if  the  prime  con- 
tractor is  in  bankruptcy,  and  so  the  whole 
team  effort  could  be  lost. 

AU  this  constitutes  a  matter  that  can- 
not be  dealt  with  lightly  or  carelessly,  or 
without  long  detailed  studies  of  what  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  conse- 
quences for  the  coimtry  will  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  C-5A  is  not  a 
local  issue.  I  oppose  wasteful  and 
counterproductive  spending  in  the  guise 
of  national  defense  no  matter  where  the 
affected  industries  are  located,  in  Cali- 
fornia or  elsewhere.  I  have  consistently 
voted  against  the  ABM  and  other  weap- 
ons systems  I  believe  to  be  unproven 
tmd  unnecessary  even  though  major  com- 
ponents are  built  in  Cahfomia.  In  fact, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  find  any  ma- 
jor sophisticated  weapons  system  which 
is  not  built,  in  part,  in  California.  Yet 
my  position  In  favor  of  reducing  our  ex- 
cessively high  level  of  defense  expendi- 
tures is  well  known. 

In  a  like  vein,  I  am  opposed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST.  in  which  Califor- 
nia's aerospace  industries  have  a  major 
stake.  I  regard  the  SST  as  a  dangerous 
threat  to  our  ennronment  which  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  off  the  drawing 
boards,  let  alone  off  the  ground.  More- 
over, I  oppose  adding  still  further  to  our 
long  list  of  Government  subsidies  to  com- 
mercial interests. 

If  a  commercial  venture  like  the  SST 
cannot  be  economically  developed  and 
produced  by  private  industry,  it  should 
not  be  developed  and  produced  at  tax- 
payer expense. 

The  C-5A  involves  enormously  impor- 
tant national  interests.  Too  much  uncer- 
tainty already  surrounds  the  fate  both 
of  the  C-5A  and  the  Lockheed  Corp.  At 
a  time  like  this,  when  the  Nation  is  in  an 
economic  recession  with  high  unemploy- 
ment, the  Government  dare  not  risk  de- 
liberately sinkintr  a  giant  corporation 
which  could  take  hundreds  of  other  busi- 
nesses and  thousands  of  jobs  down  with 
it. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  make  certain 
that  these  planes  are  delivered  to  the 
Government. 

This  amendment  is  undoubtedly  well 
inientioned.  But  its  practical  effects 
could  be  chaotic  militarily  and  devastat- 
ing economically.  I  urge  its  defeat. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  8 
minutes    to    the    Senator    from    South 
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Carolina.  Again  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
have  more  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today 
to  discuss  briefly  the  C-5A  program  that 
is  included  in  this  year  s  authorization 
request.  The  budget  request  for  this  pro- 
gram totals  $622.2  million  identified  as 
follows:  $344.4  million  for  unfunded 
prior  year  production  commitments; 
$66.2  million  for  initial  spares;  $11.6  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development;  and 
$200  million  contingency  funding.  Mr. 
Piesident.  the  principal  item  with  which 
we  are  faced  in  this  program  request  is 
the  $200  million  identified  as  a  contin- 
gency requirement. 

With  this  introduction,  I  would  like  to 
present  some  of  the  pertinent  facts  re- 
lating to  this  program  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  considered  in  ap- 
proving this  budget  request.  I  would  first 
like  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  com- 
mittee went  deep  into  this  program  and 
studiously  studied  the  issues.  In  fact,  the 
committee  called  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  over  on  three  different  occa- 
sions to  discuss  matters  on  this  program. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize,  as  we  are  all 
well  aware,  that  varying  inputs  are  con- 
sidered in  making  decisions  on  these 
major  weapon  systems  and  that  cost  fig- 
ures can  be  added  to  different  totals,  de- 
pending on  the  method  of  presentation 
and  the  data  included.  This  is  to  say,  that 
any  input  on  its  own  merit  is  not  right 
or  wrong,  but  must  be  considered  in  the 
overall  decision  and  that  is  what  the 
committee  has  attempted  to  do.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  tried  to  present  cost  data 
that  is  consistent  with  the  data  pre- 
sented in  our  quarterly  reporting  system 
and  consistent  with  data  used  in  hear- 
ings that  the  committee  held  last  year 
on  this  program. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  Initial  cost 
data  on  this  program,  Mr.  President, 
the  original  estimate  of  cost  for  a  pro- 
jected 120  aircraft  at  the  time  of  con- 
tract award  in  October  1965  was  $2,985 
billion.  At  hearings  held  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  year,  the  cost 
estimate  had  been  increased  to  $4,348 
billion  or  an  estimated  cost  growth  of 
about  $1,363  billion.  These  costs  did  not 
include  an  estimated  $855  million  for 
support  equipment  for  120  aircraft.  The 
cost  figures  that  are  currently  being  con- 
sidered are  for  only  81  aircraft  and  on 
a  comparative  basis  are  estimated  at 
$3  463  billion  or  a  cost  growth  of  $1 
billion  over  the  original  estimate  for  a 
like  number  of  aircraft.  This  figure  also 
does  not  include  about  $747  million  of 
support  equipment  that  is  being  esti- 
mated for  these  81  aircraft.  I  want  to 
say  also  that  as  we  now  understand  It 
some  additional  costs  may  be  added 
when  a  revised  delivery  schedule  is  final- 
ized and  when  the  cost  to  resolve  cur- 
rent technical  problems  is  determined. 
These  estimated  program  costs  do  not 
consider  the  possible  cost  to  produce  the 
aircraft  nor  the  litigation  that  has  arisen 
on  this  program.  Current  estimates  in- 
dicate that  the  cost  to  produce  the  C-5A 
aircraft  that  will  be  Incurred  by  the 
prime  contractor  Is  about  $648  million 
more  than  the  contract  ceiling  costs  esti- 
mated by  the  Air  Force  and  Included  In 
the  cost  figures  that  I  have  presented. 


Mr.  President,  with  regards  to  the 
performance  of  this  aircraft,  I  am  aware 
of  certain  wing  structural  problems  and 
developmental  problems  witla  the  avi- 
onics and  landing  gear  and  am  following 
the  progress  in  these  areas  closely.  I  do 
not  intend  to  put  off  lightly  these  tech- 
nical problems,  although  some  of  the 
areas  seem  normsd  in  development  of  an 
aircraft  of  this  size.  We  have  seen  no 
indication  to  date,  however,  that  would 
preclude  the  aircraft  from  meeting  its 
basic  mission  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  scheduling 
of  the  Air  Force  planned  a  rollout  of  the 
first  aircraft  in  February  1968,  the  first 
flight  in  June  1968,  and  delivery  of  the 
last  of  120  production  aircraft  in  April 
1972.  While  the  rollout  of  the  first  air- 
craft and  the  first  flight  were  on  sched- 
ule the  remaining  delivery  schedule  has 
slipped.  The  Air  Force  is  currently  esti- 
mating a  final  deUvery  of  81  production 
aircraft  in  February  1973  although  this 
has  yet  to  be  finaUzed. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  funding  for  this  program 
briefly  as  it  relates  to  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  prime  contractor.  Through 
fiscal  year  1970,  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  about  $3.4 
billion  for  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  C-5A  aircraft. 

As  it  now  appears,  the  Air  Force  will 
receive  about  17  complete  aircraft  plus 
other  aircraft  or  material  In  various 
stages  of  completion  for  this  money.  If 
production  is  to  continue  with  fiscal  year 
1971  funding  of  $344.4  million,  an  addi- 
tional 13  aircraft  can  be  completed 
through  December  1970. 

The  $200  million  budget  request  for 
contingency  funding  Is  intended  for  con- 
tinued production  of  aircraft  during  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1971.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  12  aircraft  can 
be  completed  during  this  period.  Mr. 
President,  without  the  fiscal  year  1971 
funding,  we  will  receive  very  few  aircraft 
and  a  large  amount  of  unfinished  work 
in  process  for  our  effort  and  money. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  It  is 
proper  to  say  something  briefly  here 
about  the  contractual  litigation  on  this 
program  without  entering  any  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  this  litigation.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  prime  contractor  has 
raised  several  Issues  regarding  possible 
ambiguities  in  the  contract  that  would 
reflect  on  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
the  contractor  would  receive.  The  prime 
contractor  has  requested  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  provide  interim  flnancing 
on  this  program  until  the  litigation  is 
settled  because  the  contractor  does  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  continue 
the  program  while  awaiting  a  legal  de- 
termination. I  understand  that  the  issues 
concern  over  $600  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  think  this  pres- 
entation would  be  complete  without  a 
few  words  on  the  need  for  this  aircraft. 
Last  year  the  Senate  had  a  fine  debate 
on  the  need  for  the  four  squadrons  of  81 
C-5A  aircraft  and  I  believe,  at  that  time, 
we  firmly  established  a  need  for  these 
planes  when  all  things  were  considered. 
To  summarize  this  need,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  C-5A  is  intended  as  an  airlift 
aircraft  designed  to  provide  a  fast  reac- 
tion capability  to  airlift  combat  or  sup- 
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port  units  to  meet  worldwide  commit- 
ments. Since  its  inception,  this  aircraft 
has  been  primarily  intended  to  provide 
the  airlift  capability  for  combat  and 
support  equipment  outstzed  by  dimen- 
sion or  weight  to  the  present  or  plarmed 
airlift  aircraft  capability.  This  equip- 
ment, such  as  tanks,  self-propelled 
howitzers,  helicopters,  et  cetera,  and  in 
the  case  of  an  armored  division,  con- 
stitute about  75  percent  of  the  heavy  fire- 
power. The  C-5A  aircraft  Is  intended  for 
use  in  complement  with  other  airlift  and 
commercial  aircraft  in  meeting  the  rapid 
deployment  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  We  are  all  awsu-e  of 
this  deployment  requirement  that  has 
been  discussed  many  times  in  coimec- 
tion  with  proposed  reductions  of  over- 
seas forces.  The  C-5A  aircraft  plays  a 
vital  role  in  providing  the  capability  to 
meet  the  deployment  requirements. 

This  leads  us,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
main  and  only  issue  In  this  authorization 
request  for  the  C-5A  program  that  can 
be  raised — the  $200  million  contingency 
fund.  This  issue  was  raised  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  deliberation  on  the 
C-5A  program  and  some  very  good  data 
was  presented.  Considering  all  aspects 
of  this  issue,  however,  the  committee  ap- 
proved this  amount  because  there  was  no 
other  reasonable  solution  that  could  be 
presented  that  would  meet  the  airlift  re- 
quirements of  the  C-5A  at  the  estimated 
cost  to  complete  this  program.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  all  issues  relating  to  this 
difiBcult  matter  were  discussed  in  the 
committee's  deliberation.  In  fact,  in  ap- 
proving the  budget  request  for  $200  mil- 
lion, the  committee  placed  specific  re- 
strictions on  any  use  of  these  funds. 

In  addition,  the  committee  stipulated 
that  the  funds  cannot  be  obligated  until 
the  Department  of  Defense  presents  a 
plan  to  resolve  this  issue  In  such  a  way 
to  best  protect  the  public's  interest  for 
approval  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees.  As  you  can  see,  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  did  not  intend 
in  any  way  that  this  would  establish  a 
precedent  or  "bailout"  for  the  contrac- 
tor as  has  been  reported  in  some  media. 
The  committee  did  consider,  however, 
the  current  and  future  potential  invest- 
ment in  this  program  and  weighed  this 
heavily  against  the  requirement  for  the 
aircraft. 

The  committee  arrived  at  the  only  pos- 
sible solution  to  meet  this  airlift  require- 
ment and  approved  the  funding  request 
pending  presentation  of  a  reasonable 
plan  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  also  consider  the 
present  and  potential  future  Investment 
in  this  program  in  their  deliberation  and 
to  also  consider  the  alternative  ways  of 
meeting  the  airlift  requirements  asso- 
ciated with  the  rapid  deployment  neces- 
sary as  a  deterrent  capability  in  meeting 
our  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  again,  the  many  ram- 
ifications of  the  C-5A  program  are  being 
subjected  to  intense  but  justified  scru- 
tiny by  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  have  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  restrict  the  use 
of  the  $200  million  in  contingency  funds 
as  It  relates  to  continued  production  of 


C-5A  aircraft.  According  to  news  re- 
leases I  have  seen,  this  amendment  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  keep-building-the- 
planes  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  devote  the 
next  few  minutes  to  voicing  my  objec- 
tions to  this  proposed  amendment.  I  will 
base  these  objections  on  two  prime 
points:  First,  the  amendment  cannot 
possibly  achieve  Its  stated  purpose,  due 
to  the  prime  contractor's  apparent  need 
for  the  contingency  funds  to  continue 
production  beyond  December  of  this 
year;  second,  the  restrictive  nature  of 
the  amendment  eliminates  any  fiexibillty 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  might 
have  in  restructuring  the  contract  with 
the  Lockheed  Corp. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  recognize  the  defi- 
ciencies in  this  amendment.  My  able  col- 
league. Senator  Taliuoge,  addressed  this 
topic  most  forcibly  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust. I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  his  discerning  analysis  and 
penetrating  comments.  I  will  tailor  my 
comments  in  light  of  the  auspicious  start 
provided  by  my  able  friend  suid  coUesigue. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  not  only  create  an- 
other veil  of  confusion  around  the  C-5 
contract  dispute,  but  more  importantly 
would  place  a  completely  imf  air  and  un- 
realistic time  constraint  on  the  adjudi- 
cative process  now  underway  within  the 
Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals. The  language  of  the  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  limits  the  use  of  the 
$200  million  to  three  situations.  The  fia-st 
situation  requires  the  settlement  of  the 
outstanding  contract  disputes  which  ex- 
ist between  Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force. 
Specifically,  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment requires  a  decision  in  favor  of 
Lockheed  by  the  ASBCA  or  by  a  court 
of  law.  The  second  situation  stipulated  in 
the  amendment  is  one  wherein  Lockheed 
has  been  forced  into  bankruptcy  or  re- 
organization. The  third  situation  would 
require  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  decide  on  Lockheed's  need  for  the 
money. 

Now,  forestalling  for  the  moment  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  of  the 
second  and  third  situations,  let  us  focus 
on  the  unreality  of  the  first  situation 
identified  in  the  proposed  amendment. 
I  emphasize  the  deficiency  in  this  ele- 
ment of  the  amendment,  because  we  are 
completely  without  precedent  in  pre- 
suming that  the  Armed  Services  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals  will  reach  a  deci- 
sion on  the  complex  C-5  dispute  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  the  adjudication  of 
these  issues  could  reach  a  higher  level 
of  appeal,  namely  the  court  of  claims 
or  even  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  entire  process,  in- 
cluding the  appellate  procedures,  could 
take  as  much  as  another  3  years.  So,  in 
effect  the  first  situation  outlined  in  the 
proposed  amendment  is  an  illusory  ob- 
jective unattainable  by  the  time  that 
Lockheed  apparently  needs  the  funds. 

Therefore,  since  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  a  judgment  on  the  contract  dispute 
can  possibly  be  rendered  in  time,  the 
only  operating  sense  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  contained  in  the  second 
and  third  provisions.  The  second  pro- 
vision, bankruptcy  for  Lockheed,  presents 


several  objections.  First,  by  passing  the 
amendment,  the  Congress  in  effect  could 
be  voting  in  favor  of  the  bsmkruptcy  or 
reorganization  of  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
Second,  the  trustee  under  bankruptcy  is 
not  obliged  to  protect  the  best  interests 
of  the  firm's  customer,  in  this  case  the 
Government.  To  the  contrary,  the 
trustee's  duties  are  to  protect  creditors 
and  then  stockholders.  Therefore,  under 
this  second  provision  we  would  have  no 
assurance  that  the  tnistee  would  "keep 
building  the  planes." 

The  third  situation,  submitted  only 
this  morning,  to  subject  the  $200  million 
to  a  review  of  Lockheed's  financial  needs 
by  GAO  before  November  15,  1970,  is 
redundant  and  an  unnecessary  expense 
of  taxpayers'  moneys.  As  pointed  out  by 
Secretary  Packard  during  May  and  June 
in  testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  already  made  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  Lockheed's  financial  condi- 
tion and  its  abiUty  to  obtain  necessary 
financing  of  the  C-5A  programs.  This 
DOD  analysis  clearly  indicates  that 
Lockheed  does  not  have  the  financial 
capability  to  support  continued  produc- 
tion of  the  C-5A  pending  the  settlement 
of  disputed  issues.  I  find  It  hard  to  justify 
the  use  of  GAO  resources  simply  to  verify 
something  we  already  know. 

I  believe  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  language  in  the  current  bill  pres- 
ently before  us  provides  for  continued 
GAO  review  of  all  moneys  fiowing  to 
Lockheed  out  of  the  $200  million  con- 
tingency. Further,  after  each  review  by 
GAO  a  report  Is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  the  status  of  the  $200  mil- 
lion contingency.  I  feel  this  continued 
GAO  review,  as  well  as  the  other  con- 
trols In  the  present  bill,  provide  sufficient 
safeguards  on  the  $200  million  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  and  prudent  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  fimds. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to 
dweU  too  long  on  the  inadequacies  of  this 
proposed  amendment,  without  providing 
specific  rationale  as  to  an  alternative 
course  of  action.  The  action  I  propose  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Proz- 
mire-Schweiker  amendment.  In  fact,  it 
not  only  abides  by  the  intent  of  their 
adopted  slogan,  "keep  building  the 
planes";  but  also  provides  the  founda- 
tion for  an  orderly  continuation  of  the 
C-5  procurement  program. 

My  proposal  is  that  we  should  allow 
the  Department  of  Defense  sufficient 
latitude  in  their  efforts  to  restructure 
the  contract  with  Lockheed.  Now,  let  me 
be  perfectly  clear  in  this  regard.  The 
restrictive  language  in  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  have 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees from  both  the  House  and  Senate 
before  the  contingency  funds  can  be  ob- 
ligated. This  restriction  provides  the 
Congress  the  appropriate  degree  of  con- 
trol in  these  contractual  matters.  It 
serves  notice  to  both  the  Executive  and 
to  Lockheed  that  the  Congress  fully  In- 
tends to  abide  by  its  responsibility  In 
protecting  the  taxpayers'  Interests. 

Now.  when  this  restriction  Is  in  effect. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Executive  should 
be   allowed   to  pursue  every  potential 
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avenue  of  negotiation  which  might  re- 
sult in  a  satisfactorily  restructured  con- 
tract and,  above  all,  permit  the  delivery 
of  the  much  needed  aircraft. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 

defeat  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  wish  I  had  more  time 
to  give  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wished  to  use 
some  time  at  this  point.  We  are  down 
to  14  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  21  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  14 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker),  and  he  and 
I  are  pretty  much  ready  to  sum  up,  im- 
less  the  Senator  from  Pennsj'lvania  has 
another  short  statement  he  would  like 
to  make  before  his  summary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

I  have  given  an  outline  of  the  issues 
here  and  of  the  committee's  position.  I 
do  not  need  to  repeat  it  simply  for  the 
sake  of  repetition.  I  want  to  refer  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said 
about  the  $200  million. 

Yes,  it  is  now  a  fact  that  this  $200 
million  will  have  to  be  used.  That  is  why 
we  put  it  in  the  bill— in  order  to  recover 
on  what  we  already  have  spent.  The 
question  is.  How  is  it  going  to  be  pro- 
tected and  how  is  it  going  to  be  used? 
That  is  why  we  put  this  restrictive  lan- 
guage in  here. 

Contrary  to  our  desires,  we  assimie 
the  responsibility  of  requiring  a  plan  to 
come  back  to  the  two  committees,  where- 
by we  would  have  to  assimie  additional 
responsibility. 

This  is  an  amendment  offered  against 
the  $200  million.  I  think  It  is  admitted 
that  it  will  have  to  be  spent — that  much, 
anyway.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  think 
it  will  probably  be  more  than  that,  in 
order  for  us  to  recover  on  what  we  have 
already  spent.  But  what  I  am  concerned 
a'oout  is  that  we  not  stop  the  wheels 
until  all  the  processes  can  be  gone 
through  to  determine  which  one  is  right 
about  this  controversy  between  the  Air 
Force  and  the  contractor,  imder  the 
contract,  that  we  have  the  safeguards, 
and  I  believe  we  do  have  them. 

I  mention  the  one  that  is  not  written 
in,  and  that  Is  the  responsibility  Mr. 
Packard  assumes,  where  he  has  made 
special  assumptions  for  us  before,  he 
has  come  through  in  a  mighty  fine  way — 
and  we  have  it  written  in  here,  too — 
that  this  money  must  be  spent  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  become  commingled  and 
not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  but  f he 
product  in  which  the  Government  has 
a  stake.  Unless  that  can  be  done,  and 
Mr.  Packard  can  recommend  a  plan  to 


us  that  does,  this  money  Is  not  going  to 
be  spent. 

I  want  to  say  this  again  to  the  Sen- 
ate: This  provision  that  we  already  have 
in  the  bill,  which  now  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  by  something  else,  is  the 
tightest  statutory  language  ever  drawn 
for  a  defense  contract  with  respect  to 
precluding  any  possible  intermingling  or 
diversion  of  these  funds  to  other  pro- 
grams of  a  contractor.  The  committee 
got  that  language  up  under  its  own  re- 
sponsibility, coupling  it  with  their  spe- 
cial responsibility  imder  the  other 
sunendment,  coupling  it  with  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's special  responsibility  on  his  prom- 
ise, and  coupling  it  with  the  fact  that  we 
already  have  the  authority  to  call  on  the 
General  Accounting  OflQce.  For  my  part, 
they  need  not  expect  to  escape  being 
called  on  unless  we  are  satisfied  with  this 
plan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Time  is  running  equally. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  yield- 
ing so  that  I  can  continue  with  remarks 
I  started  earlier  in  this  colloquy  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  that  time,  the  three 
conditions  precedent,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
not  really  in  fact  conditions  precedent 
to  obtaining  disbiirsement  of  this  $200 
million  contingency  fund,  but,  rather, 
conditions  that  will  lead  inexorably  to 
bankruptcy  of  Lockheed  or  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  production  run  of  the  C-5A. 
That  is  the  net  effect  of  the  amendment, 
in  the  humble  judgment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  serve  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have  no 
vested  interest  in  the  production  of  this 
airplane.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  major 
I>arts  or  assemblies  are  manufactured  in 
my  State.  I  am  trying  to  take — and  I 
believe  I  smi  taking — the  broadest  view 
of  the  importance  of  this  weapons  sys- 
tem to  the  formulation  of  the  first  genu- 
inely new  foreign  policy  that  the  United 
States  has  attempted  to  formulate  since 
the  postwar  era.  Some  are  not  aware 
that  this  we  are  doing,  but  we  are  doing 
it  anyway. 

So  if  we  are  trying  to  examine  whether 
we  continue  to  maintain  a  presence  in 
the  Asian  crescent  or  in  Western  Europe 
or  in  the  Middle  East,  and  if  so,  how, 
the  C-5A  is  a  weapons  system  that  be- 
comes vitally  important  to  that,  because 
it  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  move  with 
strength  and  to  maintain  a  substantial 
presence  for  the  United  States,  in  its 
peacekeeping  efforts,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  without  maintaining  extremely 
costly  fixed  bases,  without  maintaining 
the  irritant  of  American  troops  on  for- 
eign soil. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  vital  to  our 
fiexibility  in  determining  how  and  how 
soon  we  can  disengage  from  wars  such  as 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam 
and  how  we  can  successfully  come  to 
terms  with  our  responsibility  as  a  great. 


moral,  and  free  nation  without  commit- 
ting millions  of  troops  to  positions  of 
permanent  strength  overseas. 

I  have  flown  the  C-5A,  not  as  an  ac- 
complished pilot.  Having  some  experi- 
ence in  tills  field,  I  wanted  to  see  first- 
hand what  sort  of  weapons  system  this 
was.  I  wanted  to  see  tlie  hardware.  I  was 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  right  seat  of  the 
biggest  airplane  on  earth  and  to  see  it 
perform.  The  fact  alone  that  it  is  a 
highly  complex  and  sophisticated  system 
is  not  justification  for  continuing  our 
production  of  this  machine,  but  it  is 
nonetheless  an  impressive  array.  The 
fact  that  it  Is  a  marvelous  performing 
airplane  is  not  a  justification  for  expend- 
ing this  $200  million  in  contingency 
funds,  but  it  is  a  marvelous  performing 
machine,  the  largest  airplane  on  earth. 
The  fact  that  it  will  permit  us  to  have 
the  mobility  for  the  transport  of  troops, 
with  front  and  rear  loading,  in  a  kneeling 
position,  is  not  justification  in  itself  for 
authorizing,  appropriating,  and  expend- 
ing imder  certain  circumstances  the  $200 
million  contingency  fimd.  But  they  are 
important  items  in  our  consideration. 

The  single  most  important  point  is 
tills:  There  is  a  need  for  a  strategic 
weapon  of  this  sort.  There  is  a  need  in 
the  new  and  evolving  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  for  a  machine  of  this 
type  and  design.  There  is  no  other  ma- 
chine of  this  type  and  design  in  the 
world;  and  if  we  stop,  if  we  do  not  au- 
thorize the  continuation  of  the  full  pro- 
duction nm  on  the  C-5A,  we  will  have  to 
start  over,  because  there  is  no  other  air- 
plane that  can  fulfill  this  need. 

If  is  imfortunate  that  there  are  cost 
overnms.  They  are  due  to  many  factors, 
and  I  do  not  defend  them.  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  bad  situation, 
but  we  necessarily  must  have  this  sort 
of  weapons  system  if  we  are  to  have  the 
fiexibility  to  respond  and  the  flexibility 
of  defense  that  I  think  we  all  need. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  creates  three  imten- 
able  alternatives:  One,  to  test  the  de- 
termination and  review  of  the  propriety 
of  the  paying  of  this  contingency  fimd 
with  the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  and 
a  review  through  the  judiciary;  two,  for 
the  volimtary  or  Involuntary  bankruptcy 
of  Lockheed,  in  which  event  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  will  be 
to  conserve  the  assets  and  protect  the 
debtors  and  the  stockholders,  not  the 
Government;  or  three,  until  we  create 
the  situation  where  the  Comptroller 
General  has  to  pass  on  whether  we  need 
to  pay  the  money. 

I  believe  that  we  have  got  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  this  Is  an  expensive 
weapon  system.  We  have  been  imfor- 
tunate in  the  cost  overruns,  but  the 
cheapest  thing  that  can  be  done  now  is 
to  continue  with  the  present  production 
run. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  10  minutes  remaining.  One  of  the 
speakers  is  delayed  for  some  reason. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  myself 
some  time,  and  then  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania.  but  just  let 
me  answer  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
who  has  just  spoken,  and  also  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Missouri  and  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken  about  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  C-5A. 

IRRELKVANT   POINT 

Mr.  President,  that  point  is  totally  ir- 
relevant. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
amendment.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  would  foreclose  the 
C-5A  from  being  produced. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  by  this  amend- 
ment is  to  protect  the  taxp>ayer.  In  addi- 
tion we  provide  additional  circumstances 
not  provided  in  the  bill  for  the  funds  to 
be  paid.  That  is  without  this  amend- 
ment if  the  Lockheed  Co.  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy, there  would  be  no  provision  In 
the  bill  that  the  trustees  could  call  on  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  money  nec- 
essary to  continue  production  of  the 
C-5A. 

We  provide  for  that  in  this  sunend- 
ment. 

No  one — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  ablest  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
on  the  other  side  of  this — has  argued  that 
the  GAO  is  incompetent  to  determine 
financial  capability.  If  the  GAO  is  com- 
petent and  finds  that  this  money  is 
needed  in  order  to  keep  the  airplane  in 
production,  they  get  the  money. 

What  could  possibly  be  fairer  than 
that? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  tried 
hard  in  this  amendment  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections which  have  understandably 
been  raised  against  those  Senators — 
there  were  five  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  this  body  who 
said  that  we  should  cut  out  the  $200  mil- 
lion, period. 

That  was  the  position  of  five  members 
of  the  committee  who  were  familiar  with 
the  problem,  and  sat  through  the  hear- 
ing, and  concluded  that  we  simply 
should  authorize  this  $200  million  at  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
briefly  on  that,  those  members  do  not  say 
that  now.  There  is  no  amendment  to 
this 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  there  Is  no 
amendment  on  that,  but  they  said  that 
in  the  vote  on  the  Schweiker  amendment 
In  committee. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  3^eld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  should  like  to 
state  that  that  amendment  offered  In 
committee  was  much  more  arbitrary, 
much  more  inflexible,  and  much  more 
rigid  than  what  we  are  doing  here.  That 
was  strictly  to  delete  the  $200  million, 
period. 

Thus,  with  the  three  contingencies  we 
allow,  with  the  $200  million  being  paid, 
we  actually  have  picked  up  some  support. 
This  is  a  most  reasonable  sunendment 
that  will  still  protect  the  taxpayers,  yet 
not  give  a  blank  check  on  a  Government 
contract,  with  no  questions  asked. 

C-5A  PROGRAM  CALLED   MZSS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  listen  to  the  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment,  one  would 
think  that  this  was  just  a  routine  pro- 
curement of  an  Important  weapons  sys- 
tem and  that  no  problems  have  devel- 
oped. Secretary  Packard  was  right  when 
he  spoke  on  Thursday  night  and  singled 
out  the  fact  that  the  C-5A  was  the  most 
scandalous    and    serious    procurement 


problem  in  a  situation  which  he  called 
a  mess,  in  which  he  said  that  we  have 
made  serious  blunders,  spent  far  too 
much  money,  overorganized,  and  over- 
spent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senate  Is  bound  to  take  some 
action  to  protect  the  taxpayers. 

iTEXD  INDEPENDENT  FINDINC 

With  the  greatest  of  respect  for  the 
committee,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  he  has  tried  hard 
to  write  Into  the  bill  protective  language. 
But  all  we  are  asking  is  that  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  make  a  finding  of  fact 
that  has  never  been  made  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  or  to  the  public,  to  find 
that  Lockheed  needs  this  money  in  order 
to  keep  in  production. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard  in  his  presentation  today. 
He  is  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
of  respect.  He  is  a  fellow  Callfomian.  I 
gather  that  he  is  not  a  supporter  of  this 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  he  is  not. 
No  indeed.  Mr.  Packard  is  not  a  sup- 
porter of  the  amendment.  We  feel  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  with  the 
greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
McNamara,  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  Charles,  and 
other  able  men,  has  made  blunders  in 
the  past  on  this,  it  has  made  mistakes, 
but  this  is  not  a  partisan  or  an  indi- 
vidual matter. 

We  are  saying,  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  Uie  record  which  we  have, 
that  we  should  not  be  fooled  again. 
Therefore,  we  should  get  from  the  GAO 
some  assurance  that  these  funds  are 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  pending  amendment  Is  an 
unwise  alternative  to  the  careful  ar- 
rangements secured  by  your  Committee 
on  Armed  Services — arrangements  de- 
signed to  protect  the  interests  of  both 
the  taxpayer  and  the  needs  of  the  armed 
services.  I  should  like  to  take  but  a  mo- 
ment of  the  Senate's  time  to  summarize 
the  arrangement  established  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  substitute  approach  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

First,  as  a  result  of  an  understanding 
reached  with  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Senate  has  been  assured 
that  the  funds  in  question  will  not  be  re- 
leased unless  the  joint  objectives  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  the  needs  of  the  armed 
services  are  thereby  realized. 

Second,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  received  solemn  assurances  that 
these  funds  will  not  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  to  f£u;ilitate  the  essen- 
tial completion  of  the  construction  of  42 
C-5A  aircraft. 


Third,  and  again  by  careful  arrange- 
ment, we  have  been  assured  that  any 
plan  for  the  disposition  of  these  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  aircraft 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  these  un- 
usual arrangements  are  adequate  to  se- 
cure the  interests  of  economy  and  pru- 
dent expenditure  while,  at  the  same  time, 
making  adequate  provision  for  a  wise  de- 
cision with  respect  to  the  procurement  of 
an  important  element  in  our  national  de- 
fense. 

We  are  all  concerned  at  the  diflSculties 
posed  by  cost  overruns  in  Government 
procurement.  The  multiple  causes  of  cost 
growth,  particularly  in  areas  of  high 
technology  and  where  c^ierational  spec- 
ifications are  subject  to  change  in  the 
course  of  development,  require  careful 
consideration  by  the  legislative,  as  well 
as  the  executive  branch.  The  complexity 
of  the  present  dispute  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  contractor  should  sure- 
ly suggest  how  difficult  determinations 
are  in  this  area. 

The  alternative  suggested  by  the  pend- 
ing amendment  has  two  essential  pro- 
visions. The  third,  which  would  make 
the  funds  available  in  the  event  that 
they  are  found  legally  owing  to  Lock- 
heed, is  simply  gratuitous. 

The  first  would  leave  the  determina- 
tion as  to  the  necessity  of  releasing  the 
contingency  funds  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  whose  decision  would  be  based 
upon  a  necessarily  hasty  and  possibly  in- 
conclusive study.  The  ability  of  the 
Comptroller  CJeneral  to  make  such  a 
finding  by  November  15  after  weighing 
all  relevant  considerations  is  question- 
able. In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  prefer- 
able that  the  determination  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  second  method  for  reaching  a  de- 
cision on  the  disposition  of  the  contin- 
goicy  funds — and  that  is  all  that  is  at 
issue  here — would  assign  this  responsi- 
bility to  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy — an  un- 
identified individual  whose  competence, 
under  the  amendment,  would  substitute 
for  that  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Neither  of  these  avenues  to  decision 
seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  as  likely  to 
result  in  a  decision  refiecting  the  na- 
tional interest  as  the  arrangements 
secured  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  If  anything  they  would  entrust 
a  most  complex  and  diCBcult  decision  to 
institutions  whose  expertise  provides 
only  partial  qualifications  to  make  a 
judjgment. 

While  I  share  the  concern  of  many 
Senators  at  the  rising  costs  of  defense 
procurement,  I  simply  cannot  agree  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  be  a  wise 
or  sensible  corrective  measure,  either  as 
a  means  of  coping  with  the  overrun  in 
the  C-5A  program  or  tts  a  model  for  the 
future.  I  would  hope  that  we  will  set 
about  the  important  task  of  finding  an- 
swers to  the  overrun  problem  that  will 
enable  us  to  devise  methods  for  correct- 
ing or  minimizing  it.  We  must  not  allow 
our  displeasure  at  a  general  problem  to 
lead  us  to  unwise  and  uncertain  action 
in  a  specific  instance. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
what  amount  of  money  has  been  spent 
on  the  C-5A  by  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  18  of  the  committee  report  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appears: 

If  no  additional  funding  Is  authorized  we 
will  have  17  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  about  $3.4 
bllUon  or  approximately  $200  mlUlon  per 
aircraft. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  $3.4  billion  has 
already  been  paid  out  for  the  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  been  author- 
ized to  be  paid  out. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  We  have  actu- 
ally appropriated  $3.4  million,  have  we 
not? 

Bi4r.  PROXMIRE.  The  committee  re- 
port language  says  that  $3.4  billion  has 
been  authorized.  As  I  understand,  $2.5 
billion  has  been  paid  out. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  had  some  unfortunate  per- 
sonal experience  with  Lockheed.  One  of 
their  directors  ran  against  me  in  the 
primary  this  spring  and  defeated  me. 
He  spent  money  in  an  amoimt  that  is 
triple  any  amount  ever  seen  before  in 
Texas  primaries. 

If  we  keep  pouring  money  into  such 
corporations,  they  will  be  able  to  buy  the 
whole  Senate.  I  have  just  been  through 
that  experience. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  Is  a 
point  extremely  well  taken. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  debate  we  have 
overlooked  some  importtmt  facts  about 
this  contract.  The  original  contract 
called  for  120  planes  to  be  built  at  a  cost 
of  $3.4  billion.  But  20  months  ago,  hear- 
ings before  my  subcommittee  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  there  was  a  $2  billion 
overrun.  That  is  fact  No.  1. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Air  Force 
and  the  contractors  will  have  spent  every 
dollar  coming  to  them  under  the  original 
contract — including  the  added  funds  in 
the  contract  for  inflation,  target  ceiling 
provisions,  and  the  supplementary  agree- 
ments. According  to  the  committee,  this 
amounts  to  $3.75  billion. 

But  instead  of  120  planes,  we  will  have 
only  30.  Instead  of  costing  $27  million  a 
copy,  these  30  airplanes  will  cost  $125 
million  per  aircraft,  according  to  the 
committee  report.  That  is  fact  No.  2. 

That  is  the  size  of  the  scandal  on  this 
airplane.  Let  me  repeat.  We  will  have 
spent  $3.75  billion  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
yet  we  will  have  only  30  airplanes  com- 
pleted instead  of  the  120  planes  that 
should  have  been  provided  $300  million 
ago. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  conceal- 
ment, suppression,  and  downright  false- 
hoods told  to  congressional  committees 
and  the  public. 

Furthermore,  contrary  to  repeated 
claims,  the  plane  does  not  meet  its  orig- 
inal specifications.  The  Whittaker  report 
listed  12  items  which  had  been  degraded 
and  which,  taken  together,  indicated  a 


weakening  of  the  structure  of  the  air- 
plane, a  condition  which  hsis  been  very 
unhappily  demonstrated  since. 

The  crack  in  the  wing,  for  example, 
limits  the  ability  of  the  plane  to  land  on 
unimproved  airports,  as  originally  speci- 
fied. Now  it  is  being  said  that  it  can  be 
used  on  "lightly  paved"  rimways.  Those 
are  the  facts. 

I  can  recall  very  well  that  on  an  NBC- 
TV  program  recently  the  C-5A  was 
shown  coming  in  for  a  landing.  Awaiting 
the  plane  were  some  generals  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  As  the  plane 
touched  the  runway,  a  wheel  rolled  off. 
Then  a  tire  rolled  off.  It  was  embar- 
rassing for  the  distinguished  Represent- 
ative from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Rtvers, 
and  for  the  generals,  as  well. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  the  plane. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  potential.  But  It  is 
not  true  that  this  is  a  plane  which  has 
been  demonstrated  in  its  excellence. 

Nevertheless,  this  amendment  does  not 
go  nearly  as  far  as  five  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
felt  we  should  have.  This  is  a  much  more 
moderate  amendment.  I  repeat,  because 
I  think  it  is  important  to  repeat  tmd  to 
emphasize,  that  this  amendment  pro- 
\-ides  that  $200  miUion  will  be  paid  pro- 
viding one  of  the  following  conditions  is 
met. 

First.  The  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appesds  or  a  court  should  de- 
cide that  part  or  all  of  the  $200  million 
is  owing  to  Lockheed  under  the  contract. 

Second.  A  trustee  in  bankruptcy  deter- 
mines that  all  or  part  of  the  $200  million 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  production 
of  the  42  C-5A  planes  this  bill  would 
fund. 

Third.  The  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines, after  a  study  that  must  be  com- 
pleted by  November  15,  1970.  that  all  or 
part  of  the  $200  million  is  necessary  to 
complete  production  of  the  42  C-5A 
planes. 

The  third  condition  is  a  modification 
of  the  original  amendment.  It  would  per- 
mit the  $200  million  to  be  paid  to  Lock- 
heed, but  only  after  a  competent,  inde- 
pendent finding  that  could  assure  the 
Congress  that  the  fimds  were  needed  to 
make  production  of  the  plane  possible. 

It  would  avoid  what  otherwise  would 
be  a  precedent  set  in  the  bill  that  would 
give  a  defense  contract  $200  million  that 
the  Air  Force  itself  says  the  Government 
does  not  owe,  and  would  give  the  funds 
without  any  independent  determination 
that  the  money  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  plants  or  that  the  $200  million  would 
be  adequate  to  permit  the  planes  to  be 
produced.  The  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment would  make  the  Government  liable 
for  a  total  of  $800  million  above  the  con- 
tract, not  owed  by  the  Government,  be- 
fore the  contract  is  completed,  and  per- 
haps much  more. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
Comptroller  General  to  determine  how 
much  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
contract. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
much  concerned  about  the  amendment 
in  its  original  form.  However,  in  its  modi- 
fied form,  I  feel  that  a  reasonable  and  ra- 
tional approach  has  been  taken.  I  am 
happy  to  indicate  my  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  think  I  should  also  commend  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  because  not  only 
does  their  amendment  focus  attention  on 
a  very  serious  problem,  but  it  also  has 
accomplished  another  purpose.  Under 
the  leadership  of  these  two  distinguished 
Senators,  we  have  adopted  a  new  policy. 

The  new  policy  enunciated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  a  result  of  their  own 
bitter  experience  in  these  problems. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  contribution  he 
has  made  and  indicate  again  my  support 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  are  offering  today  is  an 
overtm-e  to  the  administration.  We  are 
seeking  an  approach  which  we  believe 
will  be  most  reasonable  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  this:  Let  us 
complete  the  withdrawal  of  American 
Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  1971;  yet  we  have  no  intention  of  set- 
ting any  inflexible  deadline.  If  the  Presi- 
dent discovers  that  for  any  reason,  our 
troops  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  that  date, 
then  the  President  may  extend  this  pe- 
riod by  60  days.  Thus,  he  has  complete 
flexibility  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
safely  complete  this  withdrawal. 

Furthermore,  if  the  administration 
advocates  an  alternative  course  of  policy, 
then  he  need  only  to  request  an  exten- 
sion of  this  period  for  the  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

Thus,  we  are  giving  the  administra- 
tion full  authority  to  carry  out  its  with- 
drawal program,  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1971.  If  the  administration  differs 
with  the  coiu"se  of  action,  then  they  need 
only  to  Justify  an  alteration  of  the  time- 
table to  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  administration 
should  flnd  this  to  be  an  unreasonable 
proposal. 

In  my  view,  it  certainly  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  propose  that  the  adminis- 
tration be  given  full  authority  for  any 
course  of  continued  military  activity  in 
Vietnam  without  congressional  approval 
beyond  1971. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
administration  will  carefully  consider 
this  revised  amendment  with  an  open 
mind.  In  my  view  this  represents  a  most 
sensible  approach  for  guiding  our  future 
course  of  action  in  Vietnam;  it  is  the  re- 
sponsible way  for  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  to  cooperate  together  In 
this  process. 

There  is  no  exciise  for  men  of  reason- 
able mind  to  reject  such  an  overture. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  amendment 
No.  853  introduced  by  Senator  Proxmiiu! 
and  Senator  Schweqcer  and  point  out 
what  I  believe  to  be  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  meaning  and  intent  of  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  is  being  Identified  by 
these  Senators  as  the  "Keep  building  the 
planes"  amendment.  While  this  appears 
to  be  another  catchy  slogan,  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  amendment  and  Its  ram- 
ifications appears  to  have  just  the  oppo- 
site effect. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  restrict 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  the  $200 
million  contingency  fund  to  be  author- 
ized and  appropriated  to  the  following 
one  or  two  conditions : 

First.  If  the  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals — ASBCA — has  made  a 
determination  that  the  United  States  is 
obligated  to  the  contractor  for  the 
amount  currently  in  litigation. 

2.  If  a  trustee  appointed  in  bankruptcy 
under  chapter  10  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
determines  that  ell  or  part  of  this  con- 
tingency fund  is  needed. 

The  amendment  also  proposes  to  re- 
quire the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
financial  capability  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor with  a  view  toward  determining 
the  contractor's  ability  to  meet  the  con- 
tract terms. 

The  amendment  proposes  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  be  instructed  to  in- 
sure that,  in  the  event  of  any  bankruptcy 
or  corporate  reorganization  proceeding 
involving  the  prime  contractor,  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  the  United  States 
are  protected  and  priority  Is  given  to  ex- 
peditious completion  of  the  C-5A  aircraft 
contract. 

The  amendment  finally  proposes  that 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  or  any  other  act  for 
any  purpose  other  than  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram may  be  transferred  to  or  used  for 
the  C-5A  program.  This  section  is  in- 
tended to  preclude  programing  from 
other  programs. 

In  response  to  this  tunendment,  the 
following  points  should  be  considered: 

One  of  the  intentions  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  preclude  negotiated  settlement 
of  disputes  or  restructuring  of  the  con- 
tract. The  sunendment  precludes  any  use 
of  the  $200  million  unless  there  is  a  dis- 
pute for  the  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  to  settle  or  there  Is  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding.  Under  the  first 
clause,  without  a  dispute,  the  money 
could  not  be  used:  under  the  second, 
without  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  the 
money  could  not  be  used. 

The  first  condition  that  the  amend- 
ment proposes — that  the  $200  million 
caimot  be  used  until  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  makes  a  de- 
termination— appears  to  be  an  impossible 
condition  with  respect  to  the  time  factor 
involved  in  this  program.  The  $200  mil- 
lion funding  is  required  for  continued 
production  approximately  at  the  end  of 
December  1970.  The  contractor  com- 
plaint appealing  the  contracting  officer 
decision  on  the  litigation  issue  was  filed 
before  the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Con- 
tract Appeads  in  January  1970.  Signifi- 


cantly large  quantities  of  paperwork  are 
being  reviewed  in  this  case. 

The  optimum  schedule  with  a  highly 
expedited  proceeding  as  indicated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals  is  estimated  at  about 
10  months  after  discovery  motions  are 
filed  sometime  in  September  or  October 
1970.  This  would  place  the  time  of  de- 
termination about  June  or  July  1971 
even  without  an  appeal  of  the  determi- 
nation which  could  fiulher  prolong  the 
issue.  It  appears  fairly  evident  that  under 
the  best  and  fastest  of  circumstances  the 
decision  of  the  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  would  not  be  handed 
down  in  time  to  meet  the  funding  re- 
quirements to  continue  production  after 
December  1970. 

It  appears  evident,  therefore,  that 
since  the  first  condition  of  the  amend- 
ment could  not  be  met,  the  funds  would 
not  be  available  for  continued  produc- 
tion and  the  contractor  would  have  the 
obvious  choices  of  defaulting  on  the  con- 
tract, which  would  probably  ultimately 
result  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  or  de- 
claring bankruptcy  itself.  The  latter  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  desirable  or  feasible 
course  of  action. 

Based  on  available  data,  therefore,  it 
appears  that  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  force  a  bankruptcy  proceeding.  It 
also  appears  from  all  available  informa- 
tion that  any  bankruptcy  proceeding  in 
this  case  would  be  under  chapter  10  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  This  would  lead 
into  the  second  condition  of  the  amend- 
ment under  which  the  S200  million  could 
be  obligated  and  exxiended. 

Chapter  IC  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  pro- 
vides the  means  for  debtor  reorganiza- 
tion. This  section  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
in  essence,  provides  that  a  trustee  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  operate  the  cor- 
poration would  draft  a  plan  for  reor- 
ganization for  court  approval  and  sub- 
sequent approval  by  the  creditors  whose 
interests  are  affected.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  acts  for  the  United  States 
if  the  United  States  Is  a  creditor. 

The  amendment  would  allow  the  use  of 
the  $200  million  contingency  fund  if  the 
trustee  determined  that  all  or  a  part  of 
the  fimd  was  needed  to  assist  the  prime 
contractor  in  completing  the  contract. 

The  amendment  does  not  require  that 
a  plan  of  reorganization  be  approved  or 
that  the  trustee  even  have  formulated 
a  plan  of  reorganization  prior  to  use  of 
the  $200  million.  The  amendment  Just 
provides  that  the  trustee  csm  use  all 
or  any  part  of  the  $200  million  if  he  de- 
termines it  is  needed. 

In  summary,  therefore,  if  the  amend- 
ment passes,  the  $200  million  could  be 
used  by  a  trustee  with  or  without  a  plan 
of  reorganization.  The  plan  of  reorgan- 
ization would  be  subject  only  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  executive  branch  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  comparison,  it  is  stipulated  in  the 
authorization  bill  that  the  $200  million 
emergency  fund  could  only  be  used  after 
a  plan  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  approved  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
amendment  would  only  cover  the  availa- 


bility of  funds  to  the  trustee  up  through 
June  1971.  While  I  do  not  intend  to  pre- 
judge any  issue  of  a  potential  bank- 
ruptcy, I  do  not  believe  that  a  responsi- 
ble trustee,  in  formulating  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  could  consider  maintaining 
a  contract  without  some  assurance  of 
funding  availability  tiirough  the  contract 
completion.  The  amendment  does  not 
make  any  provision  for  this  issue  and  it 
can  only  be  assumed  that  this  contract 
would  not  be  considered  in  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  to  me.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  amendment  will  not 
be  a  "Keep  building  the  planes"  amend- 
ment but  would  be  one  of  the  quickest 
ways  to  stop  building  the  planes  and 
deny  us  the  capability  that  everyone 
agrees  is  required. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  letter  from  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Packard  to  me  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 25,  1970,  put  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Trb  DEPtrrr  Secrktart  of  Detense, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  examined  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Bill  concerning  the 
C-6A,  which  has  been  characterized  by  Its 
authors  as  one  to  "Keep  Building  the 
Planes."  In  my  opinion,  this  amendment 
would  assure  that  we  could  not  "keep  build- 
ing the  planes." 

Under  the  amendment  the  contingency 
funds  for  the  0-5A  could  only  be  expended 
under  one  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Con- 
tract Appeals  (ASBCA)  determines  that  a 
part  or  all  of  the  money  is  owed  to  Lockheed, 
or 

2.  If  a  trustee  in  banlcruptcy  or  reorga- 
nization under  Chapter  X  determines  that 
the  funds  would  be  needed  in  completing 
those  aircraft  scheduled  to  be  delivered  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  wish  to  express  my  objections  to  the 
amendment  for  the  reasons  stated  below. 

The  amendment  does  not  achieve  Its 
stated  purpose;  that  is,  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  C-5A.  Based  on  the  present 
expenditure  rate,  the  funds  requested  for 
FY  1971  will  be  exhausted  shortly  after  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1970.  The  ASBCA  will 
not  have  reached  a  decision  on  the  extremely 
complex  issues  by  this  date.  Therefore,  once 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  contract  are 
expended.  Lockheed  would  have  to  carry  the 
burden  of  providing  financing  for  this  con- 
tract untU  a  decision  is  rendered  by  the 
ASBCA.  Present  Indications  are  that  ASBCA 
cannot  reach  a  decision  before  mid-1971. 

As  I  have  testified  before  your  Committee 
on  several  occasions,  the  company  lacks  the 
cash  resources  to  carry  this  obligation.  In 
short,  production  of  the  C-5A  aircraft  would 
therefore  cease  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
FY  1971  appropriation. 

Moreover,  shoxild  the  amendment  pass  and 
should  Lockheed  subsequently  prevail  before 
the  ASBCA  or  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  be  in  serious 
danger  of  having  created  yet  another  litiga- 
tion issue;  that  is,  a  charge  of  breach  of  con- 
tract for  failure  to  continue  making  pay- 
ments, which  the  Board  or  Court  determined 
were  due  Lockheed. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
amendment,  if  passed,  would  impair  our  flex- 
ibility to  seek  alternative  solutions  to  tbU 
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problem.  As  I  Informed  the  Committee  dur- 
ing my  testimony  In  May  and  June,  we  are 
trying  to  negotiate  oxir  disputes  and  restruc- 
ture the  C-5A  contract  In  a  manner  which 
will  create  a  better  working  arrangement  for 
management  by  the  Air  Force. 

As  I  also  have  testified,  the  present  con- 
tract Is  fraught  with  several  clauses  subject 
to  divergent  interpretation  and  not  con- 
ducive to  intensive  management  on  the  part 
of  the  Air  Force.  The  repricing  formula,  the 
abnormal  escalation  clause,  and  the  produc- 
tion option  dispute  have  all  tended  to  ob- 
scure and  divert  attention  from  that  which 
Is  most  needed — management  by  both  the 
Air  Force  and  the  contractor  to  assure  con- 
tinued production  at  reasonable  future  In- 
cremental costs.  It  has  become  my  convic- 
tion that  a  restructuring  of  this  contract  to 
eliminate  these  problems  and  to  promote  im- 
proved management  Is  mandatory. 

I  must  emphasize  that  whether  the  solu- 
tion Is  ultimately  reached  through  litigation 
or  settled  by  negotiation,  the  funds  will  be 
needed  In  early  calendar  year  1971  to  con- 
tinue production  of  the  C-5A.  Since  a  de- 
cision by  the  ASBCA  is  not  likely  to  occur 
before  the  funds  are  needed,  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  amendment  would  halt  produc- 
tion of  the  airplanes. 

As  I  have  Informed  your  Committee,  I 
would  not  use  any  of  the  $200  million  In- 
volved In  this  Issue  without  again  appearing 
before  both  your  Committee  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  explain  In  de- 
tail my  proposed  course  of  action  and  rec- 
ommended solution. 
Sincerely, 

DAvn>  PacKAao. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  imder  nor- 
mal circumstances  I  would  like  to  vote 
for  the  amendment.  I  must  say  that  I 
think  it  is  a  bad  contract.  I  think  it  has 
been  badly  handled. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator.  This  can 
in  no  way  stop  the  production  of  the 
C-5A.  The  amendment  says  that  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  can  make  up  his 
mind  whether  they  need  the  funds. 

A  court  of  bankruptcy  has  two  respon- 
sibilities, to  see  to  the  interests  of  the 
creditors  and  the  stockholders. 

The  U.S.  Government  would  be  last. 
If  this  corporation  were  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, it  would  be  the  determination  of 
the  bankruptcy  court  whether  it  should 
stay  in  business  or  not  stay  in  business. 
If  he  should  say  that  it  should  not  stay 
in  business,  the  C-5A  would  not  be  built, 
Poseidon  would  not  be  built,  the  SAM 
would  not  be  built,  the  SR-71  would  not 
be  built,  and  the  U-2's  would  not  be 
built. 

This  is  a  determination  that  the 
trustee  makes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders  and  the  creditors  and  not 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  _ 

I  will  give  a  good  example.  We  are 
now  faced  with  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Penn  Central.  If  they  cannot  pay  their 
debts  and  they  quit,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wants  this  company  to  operate, 
it  will  then  have  to  subsidize  it. 

I  do  not  like  it.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  con- 
tract. I  think  that  everyone  admits  that. 
However,  we  cannot  say  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  saving  them  $200  mil- 
lion because  if  we  need  these  81  aircrtftt 
and  have  to  have  them,  we  will  have  to 
pay  for  them.  If  it  costs  too  much,  we 


will  have  learned  a  lesson.  But  we  can- 
not go  to  the  AmericEin  people  and  say 
that  we  are  saving  something  for  them 
when  in  the  long  run  we  will  have  saved 
them  nothing  at  all.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
giving  me  a  further  opportunity  to  sum 
up  the  arguments  that  he  and  I  have 
made. 

We  have  nointed  out  that  this  is  prob- 
ably the  worst  illustration  of  military 
procurement  practices  in  modem  history. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  it  has  become  a  test 
case.  The  sunendment  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  permit  this  to  continue  or  to 
blow  the  whistle  and  reverse  these 
policies. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  out,  we  can  cite  this  example  as 
the  worst  one  we  have  ever  come  across. 

So  this  is  not  in  dispute.  What  is  in 
dispute  is  how  we  are  going  to  get  out 
of  the  mess  we  got  into.  The  original 
price  was  $2.6  billion.  The  latest  figure 
from  the  selected  acquisition  reports  in- 
dicate that  it  has  gone  up  to  $4.6  billion. 
For  81  planes  we  are  up  $2  billion,  or 
nearly  a  100-percent  overrun. 

Now  we  come  to  the  situation  where 
there  is  requested  smother  $200  million 
which  Secretary  Packard  said  is  actu- 
ally needed  to  keep  the  company  from 
going  bankrupt,  but  in  the  next  breath  he 
said,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
also  said,  that  is  Just  the  beginning;  that 
$200  million  is  just  a  part  of  it.  No  one 
knows  how  much  must  be  supplied  after 
the  $200  million.  But  both  of  them 
pointed  out  that  the  company  said  it 
needs  $600  million.  Yet  the  Department 
of  Defense  said  it  really  needs  $800  mil- 
lion more.  Where  will  all  this  come  to 
an  end? 

Now  they  want  us  to,  in  essence,  rub- 
berstamp  the  procedure,  as  if  we  have 
not  made  enough  mistakes,  and  as  if  this 
is  a  wonderful  policy  and  this  is  what 
we  should  be  doing,  when  the  reverse  is 
true. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  we  will 
change  the  policy  is  to  blow  the  whistle 
somewhere,  and  I  hope  this  body  today 
has  the  courage  and  the  conviction  to 
blow  the  whistle. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
have  offered  a  reasonable  amendment 
that  will  not  put  anyone  out  of  business; 
it  will  not  put  anybody  into  bankruptcy 
and  it  treats  them  the  way  the  commit- 
tee would  in  this  regard.  There  is  no 
question  about  our  amendment  trigger- 
ing that.  We  give  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral the  right  to  give  them  the  $200  mil- 
lion. If  it  is  necessary. 

We  are  going  to  reverse  the  policy 
and  not  permit  companies  to  bid  in  low 
and  ball  out  high.  If  this  amendment  is 
rejected,  I  can  imagine  that  one  result 
will  be  that  we  will  invite  other  contrac- 
tors to  bid  in  low  and  ball  out  high.  We 
would  set  a  terrible  precedent  and  in- 


vite everyone  to  do  what  Lockheed  has 
done. 

If  we  reject  the  amendment  we  are 
going  to  show  everyone  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  going  to  regulate  its  own 
house  and  put  Its  procurement  in  order, 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  meet  the 
issue  head  on,  but  give  the  $200  million 
to  Lockheed  because  Secretary  Packard 
told  the  committee  that. 

In  addition,  now  there  are  discussions 
going  on  between  the  Government  and 
Lockheed  to  settle  the  matter  out  of  the 
normal  process.  They  want  to  bypass 
Congress  and  the  appeals  procedure,  and 
sweep  us  aside  once  again,  whether  the 
figure  is  $600  million,  $800  million,  or  $1 
billion.  Then,  once  again,  we  will  be 
presented  with  a  fait  accompli  or  a  fiscal 
coup  d'etat,  and  we  will  go  along. 

I  concede  we  need  the  plsmes,  but 
through  our  amendment  we  would  be 
saying,  for  once,  that  we  should  stand  on 
our  feet  and  say  there  is  a  limit;  that  we 
are  going  to  meet  our  responsibility  to- 
day: and  that  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
done and  sanction  the  bad  military  prac- 
tices that  have  gone  on  before. 

Mr.  President,  this  vote  is  vital  to  de- 
termine the  future  of  our  procurement 
policy,  whether  we  have  the  old  blank 
check  approach,  the  old  "give  it  to  them 
if  they  need  it"  philosophy,  the  bid-in- 
low  and  bail-out-high  policy;  or  whether 
good  auditors  with  fiscal  responsibility 
will  deal  with  military  contracts,  as  is 
done  with  every  other  contract  in  this 
Government. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Proxmire- 
Schweiker  amendment  controlling  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  C-5A  trans- 
port. This  amendment  provides  that  the 
$200  million  provided  for  the  C-5A  would 
not  be  payable  to  the  prime  contractor,  in 
this  case  Lockheed  Aircraft  Co.,  unless 
one  of  certain  conditions  are  met. 

The  important  modification  of  this 
amendment  which  leads  me  to  support  it 
is  that  provision  directing  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to 
complete  an  independent  study  by  No- 
vember 15,  1970,  to  determine  whether 
all  or  part  of  the  $200  million  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  production  of  the  cur- 
rent contract  for  the  C-5A  aircraft.  I 
believe  this  modification  is  sound  and  de- 
serves support  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  marks  the 
end  of  a  year  in  which  military  expendi- 
tures have  been  given  the  closest  scru- 
tiny ever.  I  support  that  effort.  We  should 
not  be  pajrlng  $1  more  than  we  have  to 
for  military  procurement. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  American  tax- 
payers must  foot  bills  for  unwise  procure- 
ment procedures.  For  that  reason.  I  sup- 
port the  Proxmire-Schweiker  amend- 
ment and  urge  Senators  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  3^eld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  jielded  back. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  matter  pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate  is  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered:  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  straight  up  and 
down  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  853),  as  modified,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  find  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afiBrmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  I 
answered  the  roUcall  and  voted  in  the 
negative.  However,  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttl- 
BRiGHT ) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my 
negative  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
iDicK),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
-.  Cannon  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  Is  paired  i^ith  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Murphy)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 30 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Case 

Mathlas 

RlblcoS 

Church 

McOovem 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Scott 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Smith,  ni. 

Ooodell 

Muskle 

Spong 

Hart 

Nelson 

WUllams,  N  J. 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Yarborough 

JavlU 

PeU 

NAYS-48 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Allen 

EUender 

McGee 

Allott 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Miller 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Gumey 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bible 

Harris 

RusseU 

Boggs 

Holland 

.Smith,  Maine 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

HolUngs 

Stennls 

Cook 

Hruska 

Symington 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thxirmond 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Dole 

Long 

WUllams.  Del. 

Dominlck 

Magnu.son 

Young,  N.  Dak 

PRESENT 

AND    OrVINO    LIVE    PAIRS,    A 

PREVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED— 2 

Hatfield. 

for. 

Sparkman,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Burdick 

Griffin 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Dodd 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Tydings 

Gore 

Montoya 

So  the  amendment  (No.  853)  was 
rejected^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  ask  Senators  to  stay, 
because  we  are  going  to  try  to  see  if  we 
can  expedite  the  business,  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Under 
the  order  previously  agreed  to  by  tmanl- 
mous  consent,  amendment  No.  853,  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  end-the-war  amend- 
ment, is  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  amendment  is  laid  before  the 
Senate,  I  wonder  If  It  would  be  possible 
to  determine  whether  any  Senators  have 
amendments  they  would  like  to  offer  this 
evening,  under  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  it  is  at  all  possible 
to  get  up  another  amendment,  I  think 
we  should  do  It — one  that  we  can  dis- 
pose of  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  President,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  will  now  agree  to  a  1-hour  limi- 
tation on  his  amendment,  which  will 
come  up  at  approximately  11:30  tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  debate  would  start 
at 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  amendment, 
it  would  be  changed  from  2  hours  to  1 
hour,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 


vided between  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  teUs  me  he  thinks  he  is  going 
to  get  an  agreement  on  his  amendment. 
If  he  should,  frankly,  we  would  not  op- 
pose it,  because  it  is  an  administrative 
matter,  dealing  with  detoxification.  So. 
if  we  could  have  something  else  right 
behind  it,  it  wotild  be  helpful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  limi- 
tation on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  changed  from  2  hours 
to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
again  having  to  do  with  herbicides,  he 
Indicates  that  he  Is  willing  to  agree  to 
a  30-minute  limitation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  cover 
this  point:  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  may  be  agreed  to.  I 
want  it  fixed  where  we  can  move  im- 
mediately, then,  into  the  next  amend- 
ment, without  having  to  wait  an  hour. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  going  to  offer 
that  amendment,  coauthored  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  myself.  We 
have  discussed  it,  and  I  believe  we  can  be 
prepared  at  any  time  tomorrow  to  take  It 
up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  us  take  it  up  now. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  not  on  the  floor.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  take  it  up  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  had  the  same  speech 
made  this  morning,  Mr.  President.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  it.  The  same  Sen- 
ators are  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  why  they 
are  willing  to  agree  to  a  reduced  time 
limitation.  But  apparently  we  can  get 
nowhere. 

We  do  have  a  1-hour  limitation  on 
the  Percy  amendment,  after  which  time, 
hopefully,  the  Nelson-Goodell  amend- 
ment will  be  brought  up.  I  would  like  to 
get  a  half  hour  time  limitation  on  It 
now.  If  not,  apparently  we  can  get  it 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  on  this  matter  tomorrow,  as  I 
understand,  now,  the  Goodell  amend- 
ment would  follow  immediately  after  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
h£is  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  us  make  that  20 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  tlie  Nelson-Goodell  amendment, 
which  will  follow  the  Percy  amendment, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  40  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  on 
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the  one  side,  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Stinnis)  on  the  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  one  more  time 
now,  I  understand  that  one  of  these 
amendments  is  not  even  printed  yet. 

AMENDMENT   MO.    883 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  will  submit  it  for 
printing  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  vnil  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  been  printed? 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  amendment  is  a 
printed  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  is  entered. 

The  imanimous  consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  17123,  military  procure- 
ment bill,  debate  on  various  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  as  follows: 

Debate  on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and 
others,  the  so-called  "end-the-war"  amend- 
ment, numbered  862  (which  became  the 
pending  business  followlns  the  disposition 
of  the  Proxmlre  amendment  (No.  853  on 
C-5.\) )  to  be  limited  to  6  hours  of  controlled 
time,  with  a  vote  coming  at  10  o'clock  aJn. 
on  Tuesday,  September  1.  Five  hours  of  the 
controlled  time  will  begin  at  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday.  August  31.  and  the  other  hotxr 
will  occur  on  Tuesday,  September  1  following 
the  prayer,  with  all  of  the  controlled  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
McGovKRN  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Stennis.  Any  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ment or  motions  or  appeals  relative  to  the 
amendment — except  a  motion  to  table,  if  of- 
fered— shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between  the 
proponents  and  Mr.  McGovern;  If  Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN  Is  not  opposed  to  ainy  such  amend- 
ments, motions,  or  appeals,  the  time  in  op- 
position will  be  controlled  by  Mr.  Stennis 
or  the  majority  leader  or  his  designee. 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Pbozmise)  (No.  861)  relative  to 
reduction  of  military  funds  by  $5  billion, 
shall  be  laid  down  before  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thtirsday.  Augrust  27:  on  Friday, 
August  28,  after  the  prayer,  debate  on  this 
amendment  to  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Pkox- 
MiRE  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
StenntsI  with  the  vote  occurring  Immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

Debate  on  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  on  draftees 
(No.  754)  will  become  the  pending  business 
on  Tuesday.  September  1  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  so  called  "end-the-war" 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern).  to  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  Mr.  Proxmire  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis);  debate  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  Mr.  Proxmire,  or  Mr.  Stennis  if 
Mr.  Prozmirz  Is  not  oppwsed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Debate  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  nilnols  (Mr.  Perot)  to  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Perot  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis);  yuiy 
amendments  to  the  amendment  will  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  each,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the 


amendment  and  Mr.  Perct,  or  Mr.  Stennis 
If  Mr.  Perct  Is  not  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. Following  the  disposition  of  the  above 
amendment,  debate  on  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDEix)  to  be  limited  to  40  minutes, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Mr.  Nelson  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Stennis. 

Debate  on  two  amendments  to  be  called 
up  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  (by  unanimous  consent  If  the  Mc- 
Govern amendment.  No.  862,  Is  pending)  to 
be  limited  to  3  hours  each,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Brooke  and 
Mr.  Stennis  with  any  amendments  thereto 
to  be  limited  to  10  minutes  each,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  Mr.  Brooke,  or  Mr. 
Stennis  if  Mr.  Brooke  Is  not  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
McCjOvem-Hatfield  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  862 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec  —  (al  In  accordance  with  public 
statements  of  policy  by  the  President,  no 
funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  maintain  a 
troop  level  of  more  than  280.000  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  after 
April  30.  1971. 

"(b)  After  April  30.  1971,  funds  herein  au- 
thorized or  hereafter  appropriated  may  be 
expended  in  connection  with  activities  of 
American  Armed  Forces  In  and  over  Indo- 
china only  to  accomplish  the  following  ob- 
jectives: 

••(1)  the  orderly  termination  of  military 
operations  there  and  the  safe  and  systematic 
withdrawal  of  remaining  armed  forces  by 
December  31, 1971; 

"(2)  to  secure  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war; 

"(3)  the  provision  of  asylum  for  Vietnam- 
ese who  might  be  physically  endangered  by 
withdrawal  of  American  forces;  and 

"  (4)  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
objectives. 

"Provided,  however.  That  If  the  President, 
while  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs of  this  section,  finds  in  meetinc  the 
termination  date  that  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  are  exposed  to  unantici- 
pated clear  and  present  danger,  he  may  sus- 
pend the  application  of  paragraph  2(a)  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  60  days  and  shall 
inform  the  Congress  forthwith  of  his  find- 
ings; and  within  10  days  following  applica- 
tion of  the  suspension  the  President  may 
submit  recommendations,  including  (If  nec- 
essary) a  new  date  applicable  to  subsection 
(b)(1)   for  congressional  approval." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  we  present  today  is  the  fruition 
of  several  months  of  efifort  to  offer  Con- 
gress a  practical  alternative  to  the 
course  now  being  followed  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Indochina  as  a  whole,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  into  play  the  legit- 
imate responsibilities  of  Congress  on 
questions  of  war  and  peace. 

The  amendment  has  gone  through 
several  revisions  since  it  was  first  of- 
fered on  April  30,  shortly  before  the  dis- 
patch of  VS.  troops  into  Cambodia.  The 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  have  main- 
tained from  the  very  be^irming  that  the 
initial  draft  or  any  subsequent  version 
could  be  modified  to  meet  reasonable 


suggestions  designed  to  strengthen  the 
base  of  support  for  our  essential  pur- 
pose. 

We  have  sought,  we  have  received,  and 
we  have  incorporated  the  suggestions  of 
a  number  of  Senators  and  the  numerous 
private  individuals  who  have  expertise 
on  the  issues  we  are  raising. 

On  last  Wednesday,  a  week  ago  today, 
we  announced  that  the  original  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  had  agreed  to  some 
modifications  in  our  first  proposal.  We 
felt  then,  and  we  feel  now,  that  because 
several  months  have  passed  since  we  first 
introduced  the  amendment,  it  was  ad- 
visable to  modify  the  termination  date 
for  withdrawal  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
several  months  had  passed  since  the 
amendment  was  first  introduced.  But  the 
amendment  continues  a  terminal  date 
approximately  1  full  year  after  the 
pending  amendment  could  be  enacted. 
The  superfluous  reference  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  was  dropped  from  the  origi- 
nal language,  and  the  language  was 
changed  to  provide  a  uniform  terminal 
date  for  U.S.  military  operations  In  all 
the  Indochinese  states. 

Finally,  we  eliminated  the  provision 
which  would  have  prohibited  expendi- 
tures after  December  31  of  this  year  on 
offensive  combat  operations.  We  elim- 
inated that  out  of  a  desire  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  problem  of  definition  and 
to  assure  that  the  President  would  have 
full  flexibility  as  Commander  in  Chief 
to  establish  strategies  best  suited  to  meet 
the  overall  policy  limitations  called  for 
by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we  for- 
mally introduce  today  incorporates  some 
further  modifications  based  primarily  on 
valuable  suggestions  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Out- 
side of  adjustments  in  form,  there  are 
three  substantive  alterations  that  would 
have  significant  legislative  effect. 

First  of  all,  a  new  paragraph  has  been 
added  to  codify  the  withdrawal  schedule 
already  announced  by  the  President  to 
reduce  the  American  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam  to  no  more  than  280.000  men  by 
next  April  30. 

We  believe  that  that  withdrawal 
schedule,  if  combined — and  this  is  a 
very  important  quotation  "if" — with 
the  commitment  to  full  withdrawal,  is 
a  highly  worthwhile  initiative,  and  we 
endorse  it. 

Second,  we  have  added  a  provision 
which  would  allow  the  President  to  sus- 
pend the  December  31,  1971,  deadline  for 
up  to  60  days  and  to  do  that  on  his  own 
motion,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, but  upon  his  finding  that  Ameri- 
can troops  were  subjected  to  a  clear  and 
present  danger. 

Third,  if  the  President  did  exercise  the 
authority  to  extend  the  deadline,  and  if 
he  believed  that  additional  time  would 
be  needed  beyond  the  60  days,  the 
amendment  provides  that  he  could  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  Congress  with- 
in 10  days,  including  a  revised  deadline. 
Such  recommendations  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  within  10  days  after 
the  President  exercises  his  option  to 
extend  the  withdrawal  date,  so  that  wc 
would  eliminate  any  doubt  that  delays 
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inherent  in  the  congressional  process 
might  prevent  timely  action.  The  Presi- 
dent would,  of  course,  be  free  to  submit 
recommendations  to  Congress  at  any 
time,  as  he  is  now. 

These  changes  do  not  alter  the  basic 
purpose  or  the  central  policy  objective 
of  our  amendment.  In  fact,  they  clarify 
it. 

We  appreciate  the  important  contri- 
butions of  key  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  with  whom  we 
have  worked,  including  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  who  has 
been  dne  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
committee  in  working  out  substantive 
provisions  in  this  amendment  that  would 
get  the  concurrence  of  a  significant  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  is  important  that  we  emphasize  that, 
although  there  are  modifications  in  the 
original  amendment  to  end  the  war,  the 
two  major  substantive  thrusts  of  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war  are  retained. 

When  I  introduced  the  bill  last  year, 
S.  30OO,  it  was  a  one-sentence  bill  which 
said  that  we  are  cutting  off  all  funds  for 
American  military  persormel  in  Vietnam 
by  December  1  of  1970.  That  set  a  fixed 
date  and  used  the  congressional  power  to 
cut  off  funds.  That  approach  was  em- 
bodied in  our  amendment  to  end  the  war. 
It  is  embodied  in  this  modification. 

The  original  concept  that  I  had  and 
that  the  other  Senators  had  who  spon- 
sored the  amendment  to  end  the  war  was 
that  we  were  not  calling  for  immediate 
withdrawal,  which  is  imrealistic  and  un- 
attainable. One  caimot  Just  wave  a  wand 
and  get  all  the  men  out  of  Vietnam. 
There  is  a  time  factor  here,  in  which  the 
troops  must  be  withdrawn  with  full  at- 
tention to  their  safety  and  the  orderli- 
ness of  the  withdrawal.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  notice  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, to  the  North  Vietnamese,  to  the 
Vietcong,  and  to  the  world,  in  advance, 
that  by  a  fixed  date  in  the  future  we  are 
going  to  be  out  completely.  So  those  fea- 
tures are  retained. 

Last  fall,  we  could  say  December  1, 

1970,  which  was  essentially  a  year  hence 
from  the  date  of  introduction.  Last 
spring,  we  could  say  July  1  or  Jime  30  of 

1971,  essentially  a  year  hence.  Now  we 
are  saying  December  31  of  1971,  which 
still  gives  approximately  a  year's  time  for 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  in  a  safe  and 
orderly  way,  with  the  President  retaining 
his  power  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  pro- 
tect the  troops  in  the  interim  period. 
Other  Senators^,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  E>akota  has  indicated,  have  come 
forward  with  very  important  and  sub- 
stantive suggestions. 

It  is  my  view  that  what  is  incor- 
porated as  a  modification  in  the  amend- 
ment was  implicit  in  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war  and  my  proposal  last  fall; 
namely,  that  we  could  provide  asylum 
for  the  South  Vietnamese,  If  necessary, 
and  that  we  would  give  the  President  full 
authority  to  protect  the  troops  In  the 
interim  period. 

Of  course  also,  if  the  President  felt 


this  was  an  unattainable  objective,  he 
could  come  back  to  Congress,  which  he 
can  do  in  any  event,  and  request  an  ex- 
tension of  whatever  deadline  date  we 
had  set.  That  obviously  is  implicit,  that 
the  President  can  come  back  on  his  own, 
but  we  have  provided  that  specifically 
here  and  we  have  also  provided  specifi- 
cally to  continue  to  give  arms  aid  to  the 
Vietnamese  which,  of  course,  was  im- 
plicit in  the  original  amendment,  and 
that  we  can  provide  asylum. 

Those  are  important  additions,  simply 
to  imderscore  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
saying,  "Abandon  everything.  Pull  out. 
Leave  with  no  continuing  concern,  no 
continuing  responsibility  there."  We  are 
saying  that  we  cut  off  our  responsibility 
for  combat  troops  and  military  personnel, 
with  aid  to  go  on,  and  to  provide  asylum, 
if  necessary.  The  President  can  come 
back  and  suggest  or  propose  to  Con- 
gress extending  the  date,  and  Congress 
will  then  exercise  its  rightful  responsi- 
bility in  assessing  whether  the  extend- 
ing date  is  necessary,  smd  whether  it 
should  be  approved  by  us. 

Thus,  I  Join  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  in  praising  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  their 
contribution,  particularly  my  senior  col- 
league Mr.  Javits,  who  has  been  the 
leader  in  this  endeavor,  and  has  been 
active  in  negotiating  an  approach  that 
retains  the  viability  of  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war.  The  operative  provisions  of 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war  bring 
forth  the  other  substantive  aspects  of 
the  issue  that  are  dealt  with  directly  in 
the  amendment. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  modification  and 
I  Join  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator 
from  California,  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
and  the  other  cosponsors,  in  this  modifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  concur  completely 
in  the  Senator's  elaboration  on  what  it 
is  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish  with 
the  modifications.  They  certainly  go  to 
the  heart  of  what  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  had  in  mind  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  he  was  the  only  Member  of 
Congress,  either  in  the  House  or  Senate, 
to  submit  legislation  calling  for  termina- 
tion of  U.S.  military  operations  in  Viet- 
nam, and  he  did  that  many  months  ago. 
I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  him 
on  the  measure  at  the  time.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  him 
on  this  modified  amendment  today. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  in  the  process  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  what  I  believe 
historians  will  look  upon  as  the  most 
important  matter  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  upon  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

There  are  two  points  I  should  like 
briefly  to  stress. 

First,  in  revising  the  amendment,  great 
care  and  wisdom  have  been  exercised  in 
removing  language  that  might  have  led 
to  the  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  there 
was  some  challenge  to  the  President's 
responsibilities  as  Commander  in  Chief. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  that 
does  that  in  any  way  in  its  revised  form. 
What  is  now  at  issue  here  Ls  a  sharing 
of  the  constitutional  responsibility  that 
is  quite  clear,  between  Congress  and  the 
President,  in  determining  what  the 
American  Armed  Forces  shall  do,  where 
they  shall  do  it,  and  whether  or  how  they 
shall  be  financed. 

The  second  point — which  I  will  de- 
velop later  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
but  wish  only  to  mention  now — is  that 
the  amendment  provides  far  greater  as- 
surances as  to  the  safety  of  our  men  In 
Vietnam  and,  hence,  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  this  country,  than  in  the  pres- 
ent situation,  where  we  have  no  time 
table,  and  an  erratic  withdrawal  program 
of  great  uncertainty.  The  President,  in 
seeking  to  withdraw  troops — and  no  one 
challenges  him  on  that  point,  as  to  how 
far  or  how  fast  he  can  go — could  lead  us 
into  a  dangerous  situation,  having  re- 
duced the  number  of  American  troops  in 
Vietnam  in  the  course  of  withdrawal 
imder  that  approach. 

That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
reasons  for  giving  careful  consideration 
to  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  in  pro- 
viding greater  protection  to  American 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  point  the  Sen- 
ator makes  Is  especially  important  be- 
cause once  we  have  set  a  definite,  pub- 
Ushed  timetable  for  withdrawal,  we  have 
removed  most  of  the  reason  the  enemy 
might  have  for  attacking  our  forces.  He 
knows  that  every  American  soldier  is 
going  to  be  out  of  there  by  such  and  such 
a  date.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  elimi- 
nates the  temptation  to  make  that  with- 
drawal difficult.  But  the  present  formula 
that  we  are  following,  where  we  say  that 
we  will  reduce  our  forces  to  such  and 
such  a  level  by  next  spring,  would  leave 
open  ended  the  length  of  time  the  re- 
maining forces  may  stay  there,  which 
would  be  an  invitation  to  the  enemy  to 
step  up  his  military  operations  as  long 
as  we  have  combat  forces  in  the  field. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  the  exact 
point.  The  feeling  of  the  Senator,  and 
my  feeling,  too,  is  that  if  Vietnamization 
proved  not  to  be  working  and  if,  as  we 
withdrew  many  of  our  men,  they  were 
more  and  more  dependent,  as  they,  of 
course,  would  be  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  for  their  protection,  and  if  their 
forces  proved  unable  to  provide  that 
protection,  then  the  failure  of  Vietntonl- 
zation  would  mean  a  blood  bath  for  the 
American  troops  left  in  Vietnam  without 
adequate  American  reenforcement  to  in- 
sure their  safety. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  impact  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese, they  would  have  no  motive — 
reasonable  or  imreasonable — to  attack 
American  forces  once  a  fixed  date  was 
set.  We  know  that  we  are  withdrawing 
completely,  and  that  should  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  Saigon,  upon  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government,  because,  after  all,  If 
there  Is  going  to  be  any  negotiated  settle- 
ment among  the  Vietnamese,  the  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  must  be  more  real- 
istic about  their  approach  here.  This,  I 
think,  would  make  them  somewhat  more 
realistic. 

One  vital  point  with  reference  to  that 
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raised  by  the  Senator  from  California, 
as  to  the  safety  of  our  troops,  at  a  public 
meeting  that  I  participated  in  last  spring, 
a  group  of  sincere  individuals  in  the  au- 
dience were  waving  a  sign  disagreeing 
with  those  of  us  speaking  on  the  plat- 
form. The  sign  read,  "Defend  the  safety 
of  our  men  in  Vietnam." 

There  was  a  young  veteran  who  had 
just  returned  from  Vietnam,  who  spoke 
from  the  platform,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
sign  and  those  who  were  conscientious 
and  sincere  in  their  belief  about  it.  and 
he  said,  "The  best  way  to  protect  the 
safety  of  our  men  in  Vietnam  is  to  bring 
them  home." 
That  is  exactly  what  this  would  do. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator's  point 
is  well  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  reference  here 
a  while  ago  to  the  consultation  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
and  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  in  agreeing  that  the 
amendment  has  not  formally  been  con- 
sidered by  that  committee,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. We  are  hopeful  that  a  majority  of 
the  committee  will  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  revised  amendment  following 
the  return  of  the  committee  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
bright),  who  unfortunately  has  been 
called  away  from  the  Senate  this  week 
because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

Throughout  the  period  since  we  first 
proposed  action  of  this  kind  we  have  held 
to  one  central  belief— that  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  would  be  best  served 
by  establishment  of  an  orderly  timetable 
for  the  removal  of  all  U.S.  Forces  from 
Vietnam.  We  remain  firmly  convinced 
that  such  a  commitment  is  the  best 
available  means  of  terminating  the  tragic 
conflict  in  Indochina,  of  ending  Its 
enormous  drain  on  our  human,  material, 
and  spiritual  resources,  and  of  recaptur- 
ing the  respect  of  nations  throughout 
the  world  that  look  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership. 

I  think  this  formula  that  we  offer  in 
the  pending  amendment  can  release 
American  policy  from  arbitrary  control 
by  others,  either  from  Saigon  or  Hanoi, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  has  just  underscored,  and 
place  it  back  in  American  hands;  name- 
ly, in  the  control  of  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  It 
can  stimulate  the  negotations  which 
have  been  stagnating  so  long  in  Paris 
while  the  killing  has  been  going  on. 

At  the  same  time  the  amendment 
raises  another  issue  of  paramount  im- 
portance. It  seeks  to  reassert  the  declin- 
ing role  of  Congress  in  decisions  wheth- 
er or  not  to  commit  American  forces  to 
battle.  I  emphasize  in  this  connection 
that  we  do  not  pose  a  confrontation  with 
any  particular  President.  Rather  we 
confront  a  dangerous  trend  which  goes 
back  many  years,  in  violation  of  what 
we  take  to  be  the  clear  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If  anyone  sees  provocation  of 
a  'constitutional  crisis"  in  what  we  are 
doing,  that  is  perhaps  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  distance  we  have  strayed 
from  the  Constitution  itself.  Neither  the 
legislative  history  nor  the  language  of 
that  document  allows  the  interpretation 
that  the  Executive  alone  can  initiate  war 
or  that,  once  begun,  a  war  becomes  his 


prerogative  alone  to  end  or  to  expand 
and  continue  indefinitely  without  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  Congress.  On  the 
contrary  there  rests  with  the  Congress 
an  affirmative  duty — more  than  a 
power — to  regularly  review  every  mili- 
tary activity  in  which  the  Nation  is  en- 
gaged. The  notion  of  an  unbridled  execu- 
tive war  power  is  as  foreign  to  our  sys- 
tem as  would  be  an  assertion  that  the 
President  can  simply  dissolve  the  Con- 
gress and  run  the  country  by  one-man 
rule. 

Although  they  wUl  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  as  the  debate  progresses,  I 
do  want  to  make  brief  reference  at  this 
point  to  several  provisions  in  the  amend- 
ment that  affect  central  points  of  con- 
cern about  the  consequences  of  with- 
drawal. 

No  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  sug- 
gest that  any  kind  of  a  plan,  a  with- 
drawal formula  or  any  other  formula,  for 
dealing  with  this  war  is  entirely  free 
from  risk. 

Among  the  most  serious  problems  we 
must  face  is  the  status  of  prisoners  of 
war  now  held  by  North  Vietnam  in  a 
manner  which  defies  standards  of  de- 
cency, including  those  established  in  the 
Geneva  accords  to  which  North  Viet- 
nam is  a  signatory.  We  believe  a  time- 
table for  withdrawal  would  facihtate 
their  release  by  opening  the  way  to 
meaningful  negotiations  and  by  allow- 
ing concentration  of  our  strategy  on  this 
specific  problem  in  place  of  its  inclu- 
sion in  a  broad  range  of  other  goals.  The 
amendment  leaves  the  President  with 
full  authority  to  pursue  this  Issue  in  any 
manner  he  deems  appropriate. 

Another  matter  of  great  concern  to 
all  of  us  is  the  safety  of  our  forces  In 
Vietnam.  On  this  point,  the  language 
explicitly  states  that  the  withdrawal 
shall  be  conducted  in  a  safe  and  sys- 
tematic manner,  and  it  would  not  ham- 
per the  President's  power  to  determine 
the  tactical  arrangements  and  deploy- 
ments by  which  this  objective  can  be 
best  achieved  within  the  broad  time 
limitation. 

This  gives  the  safest  and  most  sys- 
tematic disengagement  possible  within 
this  broad  time  limitation  extending  to 
the  end  of  1971  and  with  an  emergency 
clause  that  would  permit  the  President 
the  right  to  go  ahead  in  an  emergency 
for  a  60-day  period  beyond  that. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  if  the  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  there  will  be  little  likeli- 
hood of  forcing  withdrawal  imder  com- 
bat pressure. 

If  one  stops  to  think  about  it,  an  ad- 
versary would  have  little  or  no  incentive 
to  attack  troops  that  are  being  removed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  in  his 
interest  to  enhance  that  withdrawal 
process  if  he  were  certain  all  the  forces 
would  be  out  by  a  certain  date,  provided 
he  did  not  interfere.  The  enemy  would 
have  a  greater  incentive  to  see  that  that 
withdraws^  is  conducted  safely  lest  they 
risk  a  longer  U.S.  presence. 

This  amendment  would  permit  that  to 
take  plswe  in  the  event  there  was  se- 
rious interference  with  the  safe  with- 
drawal of  our  forces. 

The  effects  of  American  withdrawal 
on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  has  also 
been  widely  discussed.  In  my  view  the 
predictions  of  a  "bloodbath"  have  been 


greatly  Infiated.  But  if  this  is  a  con- 
cern, we  suggest  a  diligent  effort,  in 
combination  with  other  nations,  to  find 
asylum  for  those  South  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  endangered. 

Let  me  just  say  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  South  Vietnamese  being  killed 
as  this  war  proceeds.  We  talk  about  a 
bloodbath.  We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that 
not  only  have  thousands  of  combat 
forces  been  killed  on  both  sides,  but 
also  hundreds  of  thousands— I  have 
seen  estimates  running  up  to  2  million— 
of  South  Vietnamese  civilians  that  have 
been  killed  as  a  result  of  this  war.  Many 
of  the  deaths  have  been  unintentional. 
However,  it  is  the  direct  and  indirect 
result  of  the  kind  of  massive  firepower 
that  has  been  introduced  into  this  con- 
fiict.  So,  the  question  is  how  to  termi- 
nate this  with  a  minimum  continuing 
danger  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  likely  there  are  people 
prominently  identified  with  the  govern- 
ment, either  with  the  military  or  the 
political  side  of  that  government,  who 
might  feel  that  they  are  the  targets  of 
reprisals  in  the  event  the  American  forces 
were  to  be  withdrawn.  I  feel  that  those 
people  and  others  who  might  have  the 
feeling  that  their  hves  and  well-being 
are  in  danger  should  have  some  assur- 
ance that  we  will  do  everything  we  can 
to  see  that  asylum  is  offered  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

My  guess  that  is  in  view  of  the  French 
speaking  character  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, many  of  them  would  follow  their  . 
countrymen  who  have  already  gone  to  J 
Prance  in  previous  months. 

The  amendment  does  not  oblige  the 
President  to  take  this  course  and  it  does 
not  prevent  him  resources  needed  to  ex- 
plore the  possibUities.  Surely  such  an  ap- 
proach is  preferable  to  the  situation  now, 
in  which  we  practice  the  chilling  paradox 
of  staying  in  Vietnam  to  prevent  a  blood- 
bath while  innocent  civilians  continue  to 
die  by  the  tens  of  thousands  each  year 
because  of  our  own  massive  firepower. 

I  again  want  to  stress  that  most  of 
these  deaths  are  imintentional.  I  do  not 
think  that  American  artillerymen  or 
American  pUots  are  trying  to  slaughter 
innocent  people.  However,  when  they 
pursue  enemy  guerrillas  into  areas  or 
towns  marked  for  interdiction  or  as  free 
fire  zones,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  some 
innocent  people  are  going  to  be  killed 
in  the  process. 

Beyond  these  provisions,  the  amend- 
ment specifies  that  funds  will  remain 
available  for  general  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  both  during  and  after  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces,  in  amounts  author- 
ized under  ordinary  constitutional  proc- 
ess We  do  not  draw  a  distinction  between 
military  and  civUian  aid.  This  language 
further  emphasizes  that  our  single  pur- 
pose is  to  complete  the  withdrawal  of 
American  Armed  Forces  both  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air  by  December  31  of 
next  year.  And  it  assures  that  even  then 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  not  be  denied 
supplies  and  equipment  from  the  United 
States  unless  Congress  makes  a  separate 
determination  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  President,  we  make  no  claim  that 
the  course  we  advocate  will  be  conven- 
ient or  painless.  A  Vietnam  poUcy  with 
such  attributes  will  never  be  found.  Cer- 
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tainly  they  cannot  be  claimed  for  the 
course  that  is  promised  if  our  alterna- 
tive is  rejected. 

All  we  ask  is  that  our  proposal  be  fair- 
ly compared  with  existing  policy,  and 
that  the  Congress  exercise  its  own  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  this  terrible  con- 
flict to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  now 
pending  and  discussed  earlier  this  after- 
noon be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  point  In  tbe  bill  Insert 
tlieloUowlng: 

"1.  In  accordance  with  public  statements 
of  policy  by  the  President,  no  funds  author- 
ized by  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expanded  to  maintain  &  troop-level 
of  more  than  280,000  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  after  April  30, 1971. 

"2.  After  April  30,  1971,  funds  herein  au- 
thorized or  hereafter  appropriated  may  be 
expended  In  connection  with  activities  of 
American  armed  forces  in  and  over  Indo- 
china only  to  accomplish  the  following  ob- 
jectives: 

"(a)  the  orderly  termination  of  military 
operations  there  and  the  safe  and  system- 
atic withdrawal  of  remaining  armed  forces 
by  December  31.  1971; 

"(b)  to  secure  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war; 

"(c)  the  provision  of  asylum  for  Vietnam- 
ese who  might  be  physically  endangered 
by  withdrawal  of  American  forces;  and 

"(d)  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  consistent  with  the  foregoing  ob- 
jectives. 

"Provided,  however.  That  If  the  President, 
while  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing  para- 
?  \  graphs  of  this  section,  finds  in  meeting  the 
X  -  termination  date  that  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  are  exposed  to  unantici- 
pated clear  and  present  danger,  he  may  sus- 
pend the  application  of  paragraph  2(a)  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  60  days  and  shall  in- 
form the  Congress  forthwith  of  his  findings; 
and  within  10  days  following  application  of 
the  suspension  the  President  may  submit 
recommendations,  including  (If  necessary)  a 
new  date  applicable  to  section  2(a)  for  Con- 
gressional approval." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  an  im- 
portant brief  has  been  prepared  by  a 
number  of  lawyers,  law  professors,  and 
law  students.  A  part  of  the  brief  was 
printed  earlier  in  the  Record.  But  for 
the  convenience  of  Senators  and  others 
who  will  be  following  this  debate  over  the 
next  few  days,  and  because  the  amend- 
ment does  raise  certain  constitutional 
questions  that  will  especially  concern 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  text  of  the  brief 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Tm   Amendment  To    End   the   War:    The 

CONSTTTUTION    QUESTION 

(Material  submitted  by  the  Senate  Steering 
Committee  of  the  Congressional  Committee 
for  a  Vote  on  the  War:  Hon.  Geoegk  Mc- 
GovERN,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota;  Hon. 
Mark  Hatfield,  Republican,  of  Oregon; 
Hon.  Charles  Goodell,  Republican,  of  New 
York;  Hon.  Alan  Cranston,  Democrat,  of 
California,  and  Hon.  Harold  Hughes, 
Democrat,  of  Iowa) . 

May  13, 1970 
Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  President,  there  are 

two  profoxmd  lasuee  involved  In  tbe  amend- 


ments which  have  been  proposed  to  limit  u4j. 
activities  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Tbe  merits  of  whether  it  is  politically, 
militarily,  or  morally  sound  for  us  to  be  en- 
tangled in  that  conflict  will  be  debated  at 
length,  as  they  have  been  debated  for  many 
years.  Most  of  us  have  strong  opinions. 

The  other  issue  has  received  less  attention, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  it  deserves  a  spe- 
cial focus.  Regardless  of  how  any  Senator 
feels  about  the  wisdom  of  our  Involvement, 
he  has  good  reason  for  deep  Interest  in  the 
procedures  through  which  it  has  come  about, 
and  particularly  in  the  role  Congress  has  or 
has  not  played.  Concern  has  been  expressed 
about  a  possible  constitutional  crisis  over  the 
war  power.  In  truth  that  crisis  already  exists, 
and  the  Vietnam  war  is  tbe  best  possible  il- 
lustration of  that  fact. 

The  complementary  amendments  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Church  and  Cooper,  on 
Cambodia,  and  by  Senators  Hatfield,  Good- 
ell,  Hughes,  Cranston,  myself,  and  other 
Senators  on  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos, 
are  practical  attempts  to  assert  proper  con- 
gressional Involvement.  In  fact,  they  use  the 
only  vehicle — limitations  on  spending  ap- 
propriated funds — that  we  have  available  to 
enforce  our  decisions  on  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can military  power  abroad.  Moreover,  It  is  a 
vehicle  which  the  founders  of  our  Republic 
believed  should  be  vigorously  employed. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  available  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  analysis  of  the  constitutional  Issues 
broached  by  these  amendments.  Entitled  "In- 
dochina: The  Constitutional  Crisis."  It  sup- 
plies an  excellent  historical  description  of 
the  war  power  and  a  concise  discussion  of  the 
legislative  actions  which  have  been  used  to 
justify  our  posture  in  Southeast  Asia. 

With  respect  to  our  amendment,  it  con- 
cludes that: 

"Proposed  restrictive  provisions  (such  as 
those  advanced  by  Senators  McOovem,  Hat- 
field. Hughes,  Goodell  and  Cranston)  are  not 
only  a  legitimate  exercise  of  Congress'  money 
power,  but  pose  no  danger  of  inflexibility 
committing  our  policy  to  a  hazardous  course 
because  (1)  they  Include  exceptions  which 
Insure  the  safety  of  our  forces  and  (3)  they 
may  be  overridden  by  future  congressional  ac- 
tion if  circumstances  change." 

Mr.  President,  the  authors  of  this  memo- 
randum include  prominent  legal  scholars  and 
former  government  officials.  I  should  like  to 
read  their  names: 

Alexander  M.  Bickel,  Professor  of  Law.  Yale 
Law  School. 

Bruce  Bromley,  Attorney,  New  York  City; 
former  Judge,  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 

Ellas  Clark,  Professor  of  Law,  Yale  Law. 
School. 

Ramsey  Clark,  former  Attorney  General. 
William  T.  Coleman,  Attorney,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

John  Doar,  President,  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
D&S  Corporation,  Brooklyn;  former  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General. 

John  W.  Douglas,  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

George  N.  Lindsay,  Attorney,  New  York 
City. 

Burke  Marshall.  Professor  of  Law,  Yale 
Law  School;  former  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Louis  P.  Oberdorfer,  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General. 

Robert  M.  Pennoyer,  Attorney,  New  York 
City. 

Stephen  J.  PoUak.  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General. 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Edwin  M.  Zimmerman,  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  note 
that  the  basic  research  and  drafting  for  the 
memorandum  was  done  by  the  12  Yale  Law 
School  students:  David  Cooke,  Reid  L.  Peld- 
man,  Gary  Pontana,  Prank  Hamsher.  Ger- 
trude Hamper.  Howard  O.  Hunter  III.  Chris- 


topher Limdlng,  David  Marks,  Jeffrey  Or- 
leans, Randall  Shepard,  Eric  StauSer  and 
John  M.  Townsend. 

Their  outstanding  work  on  this  {Mxjject 
provides  a  graphic  demonstration  of  how 
students  are  doing  imp»ortant,  useful,  and 
constructive  vrork  on  behalf  of  the  peace 
effort. 

I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that  the  memo- 
randum to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  memoran- 
dum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:) 

INDOCHINA:     the     CONSTITUTIONAL    CRISIS 

The  dispatch  of  American  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia by  the  President,  without  specific  au- 
thorization by  (Jongress,  ralsee  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  constitutional  allocation  of 
power  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  The  most  significant  factor  in  the 
resolution  of  such  questions  Is  the  presence 
or  absence  of  action  by  each  branch. 

The  power  to  commit  American  forces  to 
combat  was  originally  entnisted  to  Cong^ress, 
which  retained  it  almost  unchallenged  for 
over  a  century.  But  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Congress  has  passively  allowed  the  ef- 
fective ability  to  engage  the  United  States 
in  hostile  actions  abroad  to  be  assumed  al- 
most entirely  by  the  Presidency. 

Proposals  now  before  Congress  invoke  the 
money  power  as  a  means  of  asserting  control 
over  the  Indochlnese  War.  If  Congress  exer- 
cises its  money  power  to  prohibit  specific  uses 
of  the  armed  forces,  It  will  reassert  its  lon« 
dormant  capacity  firmly  and  constitutionally 
to  limit  the  President's  abUlty  to  use  the 
armed  forces  for  purposes  which  Congress 
does  not  approve. 

/,  The  language  of  the  oorutitutUm 

The  power  to  commit  American  troops  to 
battle  was  allocated  by  the  Constitution  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress.  (The 
relevant  clauses  of  the  Constitution  are 
quoted  in  the  AppendU.)  The  President  Is 
entrusted  with  the  executive  power,'  made 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.' 
and,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  empowered  to  make  treaties  and  ap- 
point ambassadors.*  The  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,*  to  define  and  punish  offenses 
against  tbe  law  of  nations,'  to  declare  war,* 
to  raise  and  support  armies  (but  not  to  fi- 
nance them  for  more  than  two  years  at  a 
time),'  to  provide  and  maintam  a  navy,*  to 
make  rules  for  the  land  and  naval  forces,* 
and  to  provide  for  calling  up  and  organizing 
the  mUltia.M 

//.  The  origiTial  understanding 

The  Constitution  does  not  say  explicitly 
whether  the  army  may  be  sent  into  battle 
when  Congress  has  not  declared  war,  or  if  It 
may,  under  what  circumstances  and  by 
whoee  decision.  In  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion on  this  point,  it  is  helpful  to  look  at 
tbe  intent  of  tbe  Framers  and  to  the  \inder- 
standing  of  the  men  who  fiirst  put  tbe  Con- 
stitution Into  practice.*^ 

Tbe  Constitutional  Convention  debated 
the  clause  giving  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  on  A\igust  17,  1787."  Tbe  clause 
originally  empowered  Congrees  "to  make 
war."  >*  Some  delegates  objected  that  tbe 
power  should  lie  with  the  executive,  as  It  did 
In  England."  Most  of  the  Convention  seemed 
firmly  of  tbe  opinion  that  the  power  should 
lie  with  Congress,  but  that  tbe  President 
should  have  tbe  power  to  defend  against  a 
sudden  attack.  The  Convention  decided  tx> 
"insert  'declare,'  striking  out  'make'  war. 
leaving  to  tbe  executive  the  p)ower  to  repel 
sudden  attacks."  >*  The  Framera  had  In  mind 
a  division  of  functions.  Tbe  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  was  charged  with  tbe 
conduct  of  hostilities  after  they  are  legally 
begun.  He  was  also  expected  to  take  measures 
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to  repel  any  actual  attack  upon  tbe  United 
Statee,  as  an  Incident  of  bis  executive  power. 
But  the  power  to  Initiate  hostilities  wa« 
clearly  meant  to  be  served  to  the  Oongress, 
with  the  President  participating  In  that  In- 
itiative only  so  far  as  his  signature  was  nec- 
eaeary  to  compete  an  act  of  Congress.  Thus, 
the  President,  unless  his  veto  is  overridden, 
may  prevent  uwr.  but  he  cannot  constitU' 
tionally  act  alone  to  begin  a  tear. 

The  judicial  branch  teas  also  quick  to  con- 
clude that  Congress  alone  can  declare  war. 
Delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
m  an  1801  prize  case.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  concluded  that  the  "whole  powers 
of  war"  were  "vested  In  Congress."  '* 

There  may.  however,  be  hostilities  which 
fall  short  of  requiring  an  actual  declaration 
of  war.  Ten  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
ConstltuUon.  the  naval  trouble  between  the 
United  States  and  Prance  which  had  begun 
under  Washington  became  so  acute  that 
American  shipping  was  greatly  endangered." 
President  Adams  had  to  decide  what  to  do. 
Alexander  Hamilton  advised  the  administra- 
tion against  action  without  Congressional 
authority: 

"In  so  delicate  a  case,  in  one  which  In- 
volves so  Important  a  consequence  as  that  of 
war.  my  opinion  Is  that  no  doubtful  author- 
ity ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  President."  " 
Adams  decided  to  wait  for  Congress  to  act, 
and  It  passed  laws  authorizing  him  to  pro- 
tect American  commerce."  Similarly  In  1801. 
President  Jefferson  was  faced  with  hostllltlee 
on  the  Barbary  Coast,  but  felt  that  he  could 
order  only  defensive  measures  until  Congress 
authorized  him  to  commit  forces  to  offensive 
action." 

In  the  first  two  limited  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  found  itself,  both  Adams  and 
Jefferson  ftad  the  means  to  order  retaliatory 
action  immediately.  Perhaps  some  lives  and 
property  would  have  been  saved  had  they 
done  so.  But  both  clearly  felt  that  the  de- 
cision to  comm.it  American  forces  was  not 
constitutionally  theirs  to  make,  and  pre- 
ferred the  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tional process  to  the  pursuit  of  a  temporary 
military  advantage. 

III.  Historical  development  of  the  war  power 
A.  Wars  and  Limited  Wars  In  the  19th 

Century 
If  the  President's  power  to  engage  Ameri- 
can forces  In  hostilities  on  his  own  initiative 
is  limited  to  defensive  action  by  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  the  question 
of  the  proper  role  of  Congress  arises.  Con- 
gress clearly  has  the  power  to  engage  the 
United  States  In  formal  war,  as  It  did  In  1812 
with  the  President  reluctantly  assenting." 
It  may  declare  war  at  the  request  of  the 
President."  And  the  Congress  may  also  raUfy 
after  the  fact  hostilities  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent." 

The  executive.  Xrranch  very  early  recognized 
the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
war.  In  the  course  of  a  dispute  with  Spain  in 
1805,  President  Jefferson  told  Congress: 

Considering  that  Congress  alone  Is  consti- 
tutionally Invested  with  the  power  of  chang- 
ing our  position  from  peace  to  war,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  await  their  authority 
before  using  force  in  any  degree  which  could 
be  avoided.** 

Similar  deference  to  the  sole  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  any  decision  to  commit  the 
Uixited  States  to  was  was  voiced  by  President 
James  Monroe,*  Secretary  of  State  John 
Qulncy  Adams,"  and  Secretary  of  State  Dan- 
iel Webster." 

The  Congress  itself  was  jealously  aware  of 
its  war  power,  and  on  one  occasion  nearly 
censured  the  President  for  invading  it.  In 
1846  it  had  declared,  after  the  fact,  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  with  Mexico.  But  the 
debate  was  bitter  and  the  war  impopular.«At 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  Its  thanks  to  General  Taylor,  but 
amended  Its  reoolutlon  to  note  that  he  had 
won  a  war  unnecessarily  and  unconstitution- 


ally begun  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Among  the  Congressmen  supporting  the 
amendment  were  former  President  John 
Qulncy  Adams  and  future  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Congress  also  has  considerable  power,  short 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  to  authorize  and 
regulate  limited  hostilities,  as  it  has  done 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  with  and  without 
executive  approval,  since  1798." 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  execu- 
tive branch  frequently  recognized  the  need 
for  congressional  authorisation  even  for  lim- 
ited military  acUons.  In  1857  the  Secretary 
of  State  refused  to  send  ships  to  help  a 
British  expedition  in  China,  because  he 
lacked  congressional  authority  to  do  so." 
The  next  year  President  Buchanan  pleaded 
with  Congress  for  authority  to  protect  tran- 
sit across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  refused 
to  act  without  It.**  Nor  In  1876  would  the 
State  Department  use  force  to  help  Americans 
In  Mexico,  because  It  felt  It  lacked  the  power 
to  do  so."  As  late  as  1911  President  William 
Howard  Taft  felt  that  he  had  enough  power 
to  move  troops  to  the  Mexican  border,  to  be 
ready  in  case  Congress  told  him  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  endangered  by 
the  revolution  there,  but  refused  to  send 
them  in  on  his  own  authority." 
B.  Erosion  of  the  Congressional  Warmaklng 
Power  In  the  20th  Century 
In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  executive  began  to  exercise  greater  dis- 
cretion In  the  use  of  American  armed  forces 
abroad.  For  Instance,  without  specific  con- 
gressional approval.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  sent  American  troops  into  Panama 
in  1903  and  President  Wilson  sent  troops 
into  Mexico  In  1916  in  pursuit  of  the  Pancho 
VlUa  bandits." 

Since  1945,  the  executive  has  regularly  used 
military  force  abroad  as  a  tool  of  diplomacy. 
Aside  from  Indochina,  the  greatest  use  of 
American  force  was  in  Korea,  where  several 
hundred  thousand  troops  were  committed 
tx)  combat  and  major  casualties  were  in- 
curred. There  was  neither  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  nor  any  other  specific  congres- 
sional sanction  for  the  Korean  confllct.=s 
American  forces  were  sent  into  the  Pormosan 
Strait  m  1955,  Into  Lebanon  in  1958,  and 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965.  The 
Navy  was  used  to  blockade  Cuba  during  the 
missile  crisis  in  1962.  And.  most  recently, 
naval  vessels  were  dispatched  to  the  vicinity 
of  Haiti  and  Trinidad  in  response  to  In- 
ternal conflicts  In  those  countries.  Prior  con- 
gressional resolutions  were  obtained  by  the 
President  for  the  Pormosan  and  Lebanese 
actions,  but  both  the  validity  of  those  reso- 
lutions and  the  degree  to  which  President 
Elsenhower  reUed  on  them  has  been  ques- 
tioned." 

The  application  of  prior  historical  prece- 
dents to  unilateral  executive  use  of  armed 
force  abroad  in  the  mid-twentieth  century 
can,  however,  be  misleading.  For  Instance, 
as  precedents  for  the  Vietnam  War,  a  SUte 
Department  Memorandum  cites  a  long  series 
of  military  actions  ordered  by  the  President 
alone."  The  majority  of  the  cited  military 
actions  undertaken  by  the  executive  with- 
out congressional  approval  took  place  In  the 
nineteenth  century.  Most  of  them  were  not 
actions  that  Involved  conflicts  with  foreign 
sUtes;  rather,  the  bulk  of  them  Involved  the 
protection  of  Individuals,  police  actions 
against  pirates  or  actions  against  primitive 
peoples.  Furthermore,  the  United  States  did 
not  have  a  significant  standing  army  during 
peacetime  untU  after  1945,  and  the  Preel- 
dent  was  limited  In  the  military  actions  that 
he  could  take  by  the  need  to  approach  Con- 
gress to  ask  for  any  Increase  In  the  size  of 
the  armed  forces.  Today,  vHth  a  tremendous 
military  machine  and  modem  transport  at 
his  immediate  disposal,  the  President  is  tin- 
der little  practical  pressure  to  seek  congres- 
sional  authorization   for   his   action$.    and 


therefore  he  is  unlikely  to  seek  it  unless 
Congress  iTisists  that  he  do  so.* 

IV.    The    theoretical    bases    for    unilateral 
Presidential  action 

The  theories  on  which  various  Presidents 
have  relied  for  the  use  of  military  force 
abroad  without  congressional  approval  may 
be  divided  into  three  general  categories:  (1) 
the  sudden  attack  theory;  (2)  the  neutrality 
theory;  and  (3)  the  collective  security 
theory." 

(1)  The  Sudden  Attack  Theory. — ^Tho 
President  as  the  Chief  Executive  has  the  in- 
herent power  to  defend  the  sovereignty  and 
integrity  of  the  nation  Itself  and  to  respond 
to  an  armed  attack  on  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  without  requesting  congres- 
sional approval.  For  example,  we  do  not  ques- 
tion the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  to  order  a  retaliatory  strike  in  the 
event  of  an  atomic  attack  on  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of  an 
armed  attack  on  American  territory  proper, 
the  power  of  the  President  Is  more  closely 
circumscribed."' 

(2)  The  Neutrality  Theory. — Also  known 
as  "interposition,"  the  neutrality  theory  was 
developed  during  the  nineteenth  century  aa 
a  Justification  for  American  military  involve- 
ment abroad  to  protect  American  cltlzeni 
and  property.  When  American  armed  forces 
were  sent  Into  a  foreign  nation,  their  pres- 
ence was  supposed  to  be  "neutral"  with  re- 
spect to  any  conflicts  there.  The  executive, 
in  taking  such  action,  was  not  necessarily 
"making  UMr"  but  merely  dispatching  troops 
to  act  as  security  guards  for  American  citi- 
zens  and  their  property.  The  real  difficulty, 
clearly,  was  in  remaining  neutral  and  avoid- 
ing conflict.*^ 

(3)  The  Collective  Security  Theory.— Since 
1945,  the  United  States  has  entered  Into 
many  security  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 
Many  of  these  agreements  have  clauses  which 
indicate  that  the  security  of  each  signatory  I 
Is  vital  to  the  security  of  each  other  signa-  ' 
tory.  Unilateral  presidential  action  under 
these  agreements  may  be  justified  as  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  American  security 
even  though  the  conflict  may  arise  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  American  shores,  but, 
carried  to  its  extreme,  the  collective  security 
theory  u>ould  justify  almost  any  unilateral 
presidential  use  of  armed  force  abroad,'*  a 
result  contrary  to  Constitutional  standards. 
V.  The  justifications  for  unilateral  executive 

action  in  Indochina 
The  Involvement  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam,  the  commencement  of  an  air  war 
in  Laos,  and  the  expansion  of  the  ground 
war  Into  Cambodia  have  resulted  almost  en- 
tirely from  executive  decisions  and  actions. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  government  has 
Justified  Its  action  primarily  on  the  grounds 
of:  (1)  the  presidential  prerogative  to  pro- 
tect American  security  Interests  abroad  by 
whatever  means  necessary.  (2)  the  SEATO 
treaty;  and  (3)  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion." It  cannot  be  said  that  the  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  executive  in  Cambodia  or  the 
earlier  actions  in  both.  Vietnam  and  Imos  are 
clearly  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, the  expansion  of  the  war  into  Cambodia 
is  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  acts  which, 
taken  together,  have  nearly  stripped  Congress 
of  its  war  power. 

(1)  The  Presidential  Prerogative. — Un- 
doubtedly, the  speed  with  which  crises  de- 
velop in  the  modem  world  necessitates  a 
strong  executive  who  can  respond  quickly  to 
such  crises.  The  need  for  a  speedy  response, 
the  need  for  secrecy,  the  need  to  protect 
American  citizens  and  property  abroad,  and 
the  need  to  protect  American  security  in- 
terests In  the  balance  of  power  are  all  used 
to  legitimize  the  tise  by  the  executive,  with- 
out congressional  approval,  of  American 
armed  forces  abroad.  Recent  United  States 
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actions,  especially  In  Korea  and  Indochina, 
are  cited  to  support  great  executive  dlscre- 
Oon  in  the  use  of  American  mllltory  force 
abroad.  The  recent  invasion  of  Cambodia 
without  prior  congressional  approval  or  even 
noUce  U  not  without  historical  precedent 
and  not  without  Justification  under  a  broad 
Interpretation  of  the  collective  security 
theory." 

However,  the  real  question  is  whether  the 
balance  has  shifted  too  far  In  favor  of  the 
executive."  A  war,  such  as  the  one  In  Indo- 
china, requires  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
great  numbers  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  predict  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  any  American  Interven- 
tion. Consequently,  when  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility of  large  scale  American  Involvement 
and  even  a  limited  risk  of  war.  Congress 
should  pass  on  the  desirability  of  American 
military  action." 

The  executive  has  also  placed  reliance  on 
the  power  of  the  President  as  chief  formula- 
tor  of  foreign  policy  and  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces.  Granted  that  the 
President  does  have  primary  responsibility 
in  the  modern  world  for  the  handling  of  for- 
eign policy,  ne  should  not  have  the  discre- 
tion to  initiate  war  as  an  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Finally,  the  Commander  in  Chief  provision 
of  the  Constitution  Is  an  expression  of  civil- 
ian control  over  the  military;  It  does  not  give 
the  war  power  to  the  President.*' 

(2)  The  SEATO  Treaty. — The  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  Is  one  of  the  many 
multilateral  collective  security  treaties  which 
the  United  States  has  signed.  Neither  South 
Vietnam  nor  Cambodia  is  a  signatory,  but 
both  countries  are  within  "protocol  areas" 
which  the  signatories  consider  to  be  vital  to 
their  security  interests.**  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  are  ambiguous,  and  It  is  at  least  ques- 
tionable whether  the  United  States  was  obli- 
gated by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  come  to 
S   I  the  aid  of  South  Vietnam.** 
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More  Importantly,  the  SEATO  agreemect 
cannot  help  answer  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions, because  it  specifically  states  that  ac- 
tion by  a  signatory  in  response  to  an  attack 
on  another  signatory  or  a  "protocol  countxy" 
Is  to  be  made  only  after  a  decision  made  ac- 
cording to  the  "constitutional  process"  of 
the  signatory." 

The  more  relevant  Issue  Is  the  power  of  the 
President  to  Involve  American  forces  in  for- 
eign combat  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty.  The 
Constitution  requires  that  the  Senate  mtist 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  any  treaty 
before  It  can  become  effective."  Once  ap- 
proved, the  treaty  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
any  other  duly  passed  law  which  the  execu- 
tive is  l)ound  to  execute  faithfully."  If,  how- 
ever, the  war  power  Is  a  congressional  pre- 
rogative, the  decisions  regarding  the  Initia- 
tion of  war  should  be  made  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  not  Just  the  Senate." 

(3)  The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. — Follow- 
ing reported  attacks  on  American  naval 
vessels  In  the  Gtilf  of  Tonkin  In  August  of 
1964,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution 
which  gave  the  President  broad  discretion 
to  respond  to  "aggression"  in  Southeast 
Asia.**  Congressional  action  which  does  not 
amount  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war  may 
be  a  valid  congressional  authorization  of 
hoetilltles,"  and  some  commentators  think 
that  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  is  an  ade- 
quate congressional  authorization  for  the 
Vietnamese  War." 

There  are  two  factors,  however,  which 
make  the  Tonkin  GtUf  Resolution  an  Invalid 
basis  for  continued  Congressional  Inaction, 
nrst.  It  was  passed  with  great  speed  and 
in  the  heat  of  emotion  that  resulted  from 
the  reported  attack  on  American  naval  ves- 
sels in  the  Tonkin  Gulf."  Secondly,  there 
were  few  American  troopw  In  Vietnam  In  the 
American  ground  combat  forces  there." 
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It  has  also  been  argued  that  congressional 
inaction  and  failure  to  repeal  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  give  implicit  authorization 
to  the  Xndochlnese  War.  The  logical  outcome 
of  such  an  argument  is  that  the  President 
can  do  whatever  he  wishes  and  the  Congress 
has  the  affirmative  duty  to  try  to  stop  him. 
This  shifts  the  presumption  of  the  Pramers 
In  favor  of  congressional  control  over  war- 
making  and  gives  the  Initial  and  continued 
upper  band  to  the  executive." 

VI.  The  opportunities  for  reassertion  of 
congressional  power 

The  power  of  the  piuse  is  the  last  bastion 
of  popular  control  of  the  government."  Con- 
gress now  has  the  opportunity  to  use  this 
power  to  restore  the  constltutlonaJ  balance 
by  including  in  authorization  acts  any  of 
a  number  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican funds  and  forces  in  Indochina.  More 
forcefully  than  a  resolution  of  one  or  both 
bouses,""  enacting  specific  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  our  military  forces  in  Indochina  and 
directing  their  withdrawal  would  effectively 
assert  congressional  control  of  the  limited 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Proposed 
restrictive  provisions  (such  as  those  ad- 
vanced by  Senators  McGovern,  Hatfield, 
Hughes,  Goodell  and  Cranston)*'  are  not 
only  a  legitimate  exercise  of  Congress*  money 
power,  but  pose  no  danger  of  inflexibility 
committing  our  policy  to  a  hazardous  course 
because  (1)  they  include  exceptions  which 
Insure  the  safety  of  our  forces  and  (2)  they 
may  be  overridden  by  future  congressional 
action  if  circumstances  change. 
A.  Specifically  restricting  the  use  to  which 

military  forces  may  be  put  is  a  legitimate 

exercise  of  congressional  power 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution Congress  has  complete  control  over 
governmental  use  of  funds.  Historical  prece- 
dent, textual  analysis  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Intent  of  the  Pramers,  and  Judicial  con- 
struction unambiguously  indicate  that  the 
money  power  may  be  used  to  restrict  the 
President's  control  of  the  armed  forces. 

Poat  congressional  success  in  the  restric- 
tion of  military  policy  through  the  use  of 
specific  provisions  in  money  acts  offers  con- 
clusive support  for  the  legitimacy  of  such 
a  measurable  to  control  the  military  actions 
of  the  President.  Riders  and  amendments  on 
appropriation  and  authorization  acts  tradi- 
tionally have  been  a  device  favored  by  Con- 
gress to  restrict  and  to  control  executive 
action."*  The  most  recent  example  Is  Sec- 
tion 643  of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  passed  in  1969, 
which  states  that  "none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance 
the  introduction  of  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  Into  Laos  and  Thailand.""  Last 
year's  rider  alone  serves  as  clear  precedent 
for  similar  restrictions  on  use  of  forces  or 
funds  in  Cambodia  or  in  Vietruim  itself. 

An  almost  Identical  restriction  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  the  Selective  Service 
and  Training  Act  of  1940,  which  Included  the 
proviso  that: 

"Persons  Inducted  Into  the  land  forces  of 
the  United  States  iinder  this  Act  shall  not  be 
employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  except  In  the  Territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  Including 
the  Philippine  Islands."" 

It  appears  that  in  the  past  Presidents  have 
always  complied  unth  such  restrictions,  even 
when  they  originally  expressed  an  intention 
to  ignore  them.**  Compliance  by  the  execu- 
tive Is,  m  fact,  clearly  dictated  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  general  grant  to  the  President  of  the 
executive  power  "  Is  qualified  by  the  admoni- 
tion that  "he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed.""  The  powers  of 
Congress  to  raise  and  f^)proprlate  revenues, 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  to  provide 
and  madntaln  a  navy,  are  all  law-making 
powers."  An  appropriation  rider  enacted  into 


law  would  therefore  impose  a  clear  coruti- 
tutional  obligation  on  the  President  to 
abide  by  its  provisions."  In  addition,  It 
would  constitute  a  pro  tanto  repeal  of  previ- 
ous statutes  granting  the  President  discre- 
tion to  use  fxmds  for  military  purposes. 

The  President's  power  as  Commander  In 
Chief  does  not  free  him  from  enacted  re- 
strictions. The  Constitution  has  granted  to 
Congress  the  fundamental  power  to  create 
the  resources  employed  by  the  branches  of 
the  government.  The  Commander  in  Chief 
clause  merely  entitles  the  President  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  armed  forces  within 
the  limits  established  by  the  legislation 
which  created  those  forces,  provided  the 
limits  are  reasonable." 

The  fundamental  Importance  of  the  money 
power  is  evident  from  the  determination  of 
the  Pramers  to  place  this  power  firmly  In  the 
hands  of  Congress.  Particular  care  was  taken 
to  maintain  under  congressional  control  the 
use  of  funds  for  military  purposes,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  constitutional  provision  that 
no  money  may  be  appropriated  for  the  army 
"for  a  longer  term  than  two  years."'"  The 
rationale  for  the  allocation  of  power  made  by 
the  Pramers  of  the  Constitution  is  basic  to 
our  concept  of  demoracy :  that  the  legislators, 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  should  have 
complete  control  over  the  nation's  resources. 
Madison  described  the  money  power  in  these 
terms: 

"This  power  over  the  purse  may.  In  fact, 
be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and 
effectual  we^on  with  which  any  constitution 
can  arm  the  inunediate  representatives  of  the 
people."  " 

The  wisdom  of  this  grant  of  power  Is  boma 
out  by  recent  history.  The  conduct  of  the 
Indochina  War  has  precipitated  a  widespread 
disillusionment  with  the  government,  and 
attendant  loss  of  respect  for  law.  //  the 
people,  through  their  representatives,  have 
no  control  over  the  commitment  of  their 
resources  to  war-making,  the  result  is  in- 
consistent  uHth  the  democratic  principles  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  spoke  most  directly  to 
the  Issue  In  the  Steel  Seizure  Case,°  con- 
cluding that  the  powers  of  the  President, 
both  as  Commander  In  Chief  and  In  his 
executive  capacity,  were  not  unlimited  and 
could  be  restrained  by  another  branch  of 
the  government.'*  All  the  Justices  in  the 
majority  indicated  that  the  extent  to  which 
Congress  had  acted  to  control  the  action 
taken  by  the  President,  seiziire  of  most  of 
the  nation's  steel  mills,  was  significant  in 
determining  the  oonstitutionaUty  of  bis 
action.'*  The  opinions  Imply  that  When  Con- 
gress speaks  on  the  question  of  what  form 
executive  action  may  take,  such  potcer  to  act 
alone  as  the  President  may  have  will  be 
circumscribed.  In  the  Steel  Seizure  Case,  the 
Justices  disagreed  on  the  proper  Interpre- 
tation of  Congress'  failure  to  act  on  relevant 
legislation;  In  contrast,  if  Congress  enacts  a 
clear  prohibition  on  military  action  in  speci- 
fied areas  of  Indochina^  the  meaning  would 
be  clear,  and  presidential  power  toould  be 
effectively  limited. 

B.  Continuing  congressional  control  and  the 
inclusion  of  adequate  exceptions  to  restric- 
tions on  military  action  insure  that  mili- 
tary policy  will  remain  flexible 
There    Is,   of   course,    a    possibility   that 
changed  drcumstances  will  force  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  wisdom  of  certain  spedflc 
limitations.   But  the  assertion  of   congres- 
sional   control  by  enacting  the  proposed  re- 
strictions merely  shifts  from  the  President 
to  Congress  power  over  future  military  In- 
volvement in  Indochina. 

The  President  would  retain  the  power  to 
engage  In  Immediate  self-defense  under  the 
executive  pmwer  to  rei>el  sudden  attacks. 
In  addition,  exertions  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  McGovem-Hatfleld-Hughes-GoodeU- 
Cranston  proposal  permit  full  executive  free- 
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dom  to  protect  our  troops  and  prisoners  dur- 
ing withdrawal."  But  major  decisions  teould 
be  reserved  for  Congress,  which  is  fully  ca- 
pable of  making  major  decisions  quickly  and 
competently.  And  by  asserting  its  proper  role 
in  decisions  of  war-making.  Congress  would 
act  to  re-establish  the  traditiOTial  constitu- 
tional balance. 

Vll.  Conclusion 

The  current  unUmlted  {reedom  enjoyed  by 
the  executive  to  engage  in  military  action  Is 
largely  the  result  of  Inaction  by  Congresses 
past.  As  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jackson 
stated: 

"We  may  say  tbat  power  to  legislate  for 
emergencies  belongs  In  tbe  bands  of  Con- 
gress, but  only  Congress  Itself  can  prevent 
power  from  slipping  through  Its  fingers." " 
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wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Colombia  to  the 
United  States: 

"By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  xUtimate  decision  of  this  question  be- 
longs to  the  Legislative  Department  of  the 
Government." 

John  Quincy  Adams  to  Jose  Maria  Salazar, 
Augiist  6,  1824. 

*^In  1851  Hawaii  asked  the  United  States 
for  protection  from  France.  Secretary  of 
State  Daniel  Webster  refused  to  help: 

'I  have  to  say  that  the  war-making  power 
rests  entirely  with  Congress  and  that  the 
President  can  authorize  belligerent  opera- 
tions only  In  the  cases  expressly  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  By  these 
no  power  is  given  to  the  Executive  to  oppose 
an  attack  by  one  independent  nation  on 
the  possessions  of  another." 

J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law, 
Washington,  G.P.O.  vol.  7,  p.  163. 

"Congressional  Globe.  30th  Congress,  Ist 
Session,  page  95,  January  3.  1848. 

The  Mexican  War  had  been  precipitated 
m  1846  by  President  Polk's  dispatch  of  Amer- 
ican troops  into  a  territory  whose  possession 
was  disputed  with  Mexico.  After  hostilities 
erupted.  Congress  reluctantly  declared  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

The  resolution  referred  to  was  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  successful  American  forces. 
The  clause  censuring  the  President  waa 
moved  as  an  amendment  to  that  resolution. 
The   amendment   was  adopted   on   January 


3,  but  was  dropped  when  the  resolution  came 
up  for  a  final  vote. 

*For  the  1798  legislation,  see  note  19, 
above. 

Congress  authorized  the  President  to  act 
against  Tripoli  In  the  Act  of  February  6, 
182  (2  Stat.  129). 

In  1839,  In  the  course  of  a  dispute  over 
the  boundary  of  Maine,  Congress  authorized 
the  use  of  force  against  England  In  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1839  (5  Stat.  355).  Force  was 
never  needed. 

In  1890  the  Congress  passed  an  act,  which 
became  law  without  the  President's  signa- 
ture, authorizing  the  use  of  force  to  extract 
an  Indemnity  for  the  seizure  of  American 
ships  off  Venezuela.  Act  of  June  17,  1890 
(26  Stat.  674).  The  Indemnity  was  secured 
by  arbitration. 

""Secretary  of  State  Lewis  Cass  wrote  the 
British  Government  that: 

"Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment Is  not  the  war-making  power.  The  ex- 
ercise of  that  great  attribute  of  sovereignty 
Is  vested  in  Congress,  and  the  President  has 
no  authority  to  order  aggressive  hostilities 
to  be  undertaken.  .  .  .  Military  expeditions 
Into  the  Chinese  territory  cannot  be  under- 
taken without  the  authority  of  the  National 
Legislature."  Moore,  op.  cit.  vol.  7,  p.  164. 

"  President  Buchanan  told  Congress  that: 
"The  executive  government  of  this  country 
in  its  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  is 
limited  to  diplomacy  alone.  When  this  falls 
it  can  go  no  further.  It  cannot  legitimately 
resort  to  force  without  authority  of  Con- 
gress, except  in  resisting  and  repelling  hos- 
tile attacks."  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
President,  vol.  5,  p.  616:  Message  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1958. 

"Acting  Secretary  of  State  Hunter  wrote: 
"The  President  is  not  authorized  to  order  or 
approve  an  act  of  war  in  a  country  with 
which  we  are  at  peace,  except  in  self-defense. 
This  Is  a  peculiarity  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment which  at  times  may  be  inconvenient, 
but  which  is  believed  to  have  proved  and 
will  in  the  future  be  found  In  the  long  run 
to  be  wise  and  essential  to  the  public  wel- 
fare." Moore,  op  cit.  vol  7,  p.  167. 

"  In  bis  Third  Annual  Message,  President 
Taft  told  Congress:  "The  assvmiptlon  by  the 
press  that  I  contemplate  intervention  on 
Mexican  Soil  to  protect  American  lives  or 
property  Is  of  course  gratuitous,  because  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  I  have  such  au- 
thority under  any  circumstances,  and  if  I 
had  I  would  not  exercise  it  without  express 
congressional  approval." 

Despite  presidential  protestlons  to  the  con- 
trary, a  diluted  but  similar  recognition  of 
the  need  for  Congressional  approval  of  lim- 
ited hostilities  lay  behind  the  requests  for 
the  Formosa  Resolution  of  1954,  the  Middle 
East  Resolutlpn  of  1957.  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  of  1964. 

**  See  generally,  Reveley,  "Presidential  War- 
Making:  Constitutional  Prerogative  or  Usur- 
paUon?"  65  Va.  L.  Rev.  1243,  1257-63  (1969). 
President  Wilson  sent  American  troops  Into 
Vera  Cruz  in  1914  on  his  own  authority,  but 
he  had  asked  Congress  for  an  enabling  act 
the  day  before  the  troops  were  used,  and  the 
day  after  the  landing  Congress  ratified  bis 
action. 

*>See,  "Congress,  The  President  and  the 
Power  to  Commit  Forces  to  Combat,"  in  The 
Vietnam  War  and  International  Law,  v.  2 
(Falk  ed.  1969)  at  616,  636-37.  This  article 
originally  appeared  as  a  Note  In  the  Harvard 
Law  Review,  81  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1771  (1968). 
Much  of  the  content  and  many  of  the  argu- 
ments in  this  memorandum  have  been  drawn 
from  this  Note.  Hereinafter  It  will  be  cited  as 
the  "Harv.  Note"  with  page  citations  to  the 
Palk  collection. 

»  See,  Moore,  "The  National  Executive  and 
the  Use  of  Armed  Forces  Abroad,"  In  Falk, 
supra  (n.  35)  at  809,  817.  This  was  originally 
an  address  given  by  Professor  Moore  at  the 
Naval  War  College  on  Oct.  11.  1968.  (Herein- 
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after  cited  as  "Moore  Address"  with  page  ci- 
tations to  the  Falk  collection) ;  and  see  Harv. 
Note  at  637. 

«  U.S.  Department  of  State,  "The  LegaUty 
of  United  States  Participation  in  the  Defense 
of  Vlet-Nam,"  54  Department  of  State  Bulle- 
tin 474  (1966),  reprinted  in  "Symposium — 
Legality  of  United  States  PartlclpaUon  in  the 
Viet  Nam  Conflict,"  75  Yale  L.J.  1084  (1966). 
(Hereinafter  cited  as  State  Department 
Memo.  ] 

»As  precedent  for  Vietnam,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  nineteenth  century  uses  of 
force  do  not  survive  close  scrutiny.  Most  were 
minor  undertakings,  designed  to  protect 
American  citizens  or  property,  or  to  revenge 
a  slight  to  naUonal  honor,  and  most  involved 
no  combat,  or  even  its  Ukellhood,  with  forces 
of  another  state.  To  use  force  abroad  on  a 
notable  scale,  the  President  would  of  neces- 
sity have  had  to  request  Congress  to  augment 
the  standing  army  and  navy. 
Reveley,  supra,  n.  8,  at  1258. 
»•  See  generally,  Harv.  Note. 
"See  generally  Harv.  Note  at  624,  631. 
In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  on  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  proper,  there  Is 
little  question  that  the  executive  possesses 
the  power  to  respond  with  all  means  at  his 
disposal.  Congressional  approval  of  such  ac- 
tion would  probably  be  Immediate.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  attack  is  made  on  Ameri- 
can persons  or  prop)erty  abroad,  then  the 
response  should  generally  be  proportional  to 
the  attack.  The  recent  "Pueblo  Incident"  Is 
a  striking  example  of  the  fact  that  not  every 
use  of  force  against  the  United  States  U  an 
act  which  places  the  country  at  war  and  that 
a  variety  of  factors  should  enter  into  the 
development  of  an  appropriate  response. 
Short  of  an  attack  which  threatens  the  life 
of  the  country,  therefore.  It  seems  that  the 
President's  power  under  the  sudden  attack 
theory  is  fairly  limited. 
_.  There  Is  also  the  danger  of  provocation, 

f   o  I  either  planned  or  accidental.  The  mere  pres- 

'    X  "*  ence  of  American  forces  near  a  hostile  nation 

may  provoke  a  "sudden  attack."  Consider,  for 
Instance,  the  U-2  incident  in  1960,  the  vari- 
ous RB-47  incidents,  then  the  "Pueblo  In- 
cident." If  the  response  to  such  an  attack 
is  not  limited,  then  the  country  may  become 
involved  in  a  much  larger  conflict  with  little 
or  no  executive-legislative  collaboration. 

"  See  generally,  Harv.  Note  at  634;  Reveley, 
supra  (n.  34)  at  1257  et  seq.;  and  Velvel, 
"The  War  In  Viet  Nam:  Unconstitutional, 
Justiciable  and  Jurlsdlctlonally  Attackable," 
16  Kan.  L.  Rev.  449  (1968).  (Caveat:  Prof. 
Velvet's  article  Is  highly  one-sided.) 

Modern  analogies  of  the  "neutrality 
theory"  were  the  landing  of  troops  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1965  and  the  recent 
dispatch  or  American  naval  vessels  to  the 
area  around  Haiti  and  Trinidad. 

The  real  problem  with  the  neutrality 
theory  is  remaining  neutral.  "Interposition" 
may  easily  lead  to  "Intervention"  and  the 
Congress  may  be  faced  with  a  fait  accompli. 
President  Roosevelt  accomplished  an  actual 
"Intervention"  in  Panama  in  1903  by  "inter- 
posing" American  troops  there  under  an  ex- 
ecutive order,  ostensibly  to  protect  American 
property  and  citizens,  but  actually  to  sup- 
port a  friendly  government. 

However,  American  citizens  who  Uye  or 
own  property  abroad  probably  should  be  able 
to  expect  some  degree  of  aid  from  their  gov- 
ernment m  time  of  conflict.  But  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  an  unfettered  right  to  employ  the 
American  mlUtary  anywhere  at  anytime  to 
protect  American  property.  Congress  may  be 
left  without  an  opportunity  to  assert  its 
views.  And,  in  many  cases,  the  risks  of  de- 
ployment may  be  greater  than  the  risks  of 
restraint. 

«*See  generally.  State  Department  Memo, 
Alford,  "The  Legality  of  American  Military 
Involvement  in  Viet  Nam:  A  Broader  Per- 
spective,"  75   Yale  L.J.    1109    (1966);    Harv. 


Note  at  627  et  seq.;  cf .,  Memorandum  of  Law- 
yers' Committee  on  American  Policy  toward 
Viet  Nam,  112  Cong.  Rec.  2552-69  (daUy  edn. 
Feb.  9,  1966). 

Almost  every  national  In  the  world  has  be- 
come classlfled  as  friendly,  hostile,  or  neu- 
tral, and  conflicts  which  might  have  seemed 
minor  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  are  now 
often  viewed  as  dangerous  because  they  tend 
to  upset  the  precarious  world  order  and  bal- 
ance of  power.  Consequently,  the  Idea  of 
American  security  has  expanded  greatly  so 
that  an  armed  conflict  In  a  far  part  of  the 
world  may  appear  to  be  a  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  Itself.  Unilateral 
Presidential  employment  of  armed  forces 
abroad,  under  the  collective  security  theory 
has,  therefore,  been  Justified  on  much  the 
same  grounds  as  unilateral  executive  action 
under  the  sudden  attack  theory.  The  physi- 
cal territory  of  the  United  States  may  be  in 
no  immediate,  or  even  distant,  danger. 

There  may  be  no  immediate  threat  to 
American  forces,  citizens,  or  property,  but  a 
conflict  may  seem  to  endanger  the  worldwide 
security  system  of  the  United  States.  The  ar- 
gument for  PresldenUal  action  under  the  col- 
lecUve  security  theory  U  that  the  execuUve 
must  have  the  power  to  respond  quickly  and 
forcefully  to  attacks  which  are  considered  Im- 
portant, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power. 

The  executive  action  In  Indochina  has  been 
premised  largely  on  the  collective  security 
theory.  The  Indochlnese  War  and  other  re- 
cent American  military  actions  serve  to  In- 
dicate that  the  neutrality  theory  Is  no  longer 
viable.  In  a  world  which  .s  divided  Into 
friendly,  hostile,  and  neutral  countries,  most 
armed  conflicts  will  probably  affect  the  exist- 
ing order.  It  U  dlfBcult,  If  not  Impossible, 
therefore,  for  American  intervention  in  such 
conflicts  to  remain  wholly  neutral. 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  possesses 
extraterritorial  security  Interests  U  not  novel. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823  U  a  clear  ex- 
ample. But  the  proliferation  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  security  agreements  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  widened  American 
secxirity  Interests  to  Include  most  of  the 
world. 

Accepting  the  general  premise  of  the  collec- 
tive security  theory,  the  question  is:  who 
determines  when  the  security  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  threatened,  the  President  or 
Congress?  And  who  determines  what  response 
is  to  be  taken  to  protect  that  interest? 
"  See  generally.  State  Department  Memo. 
"  See  Text  and  notes,  supra. 
"  If  the  balance  has  shifted  too  far  in  favor 
of  the  executive,  then  Congress  must  share 
the  blame  for  its  failure  to  act  in  the  past. 
Is  there  any  real  concern  or  Is  it  acceptable 
for  the  President  to  have  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  use  of  American  forces  abroad? 
There  Is  certainly  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  giving  the  executive  the  ability  to 
respond  with  speed  and  force  to  crises  which 
constitute  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  (See  Harv.  Note  at  640.) 
But,  there  are  equally  strong,  if  not  stronger, 
argvunents  in  favor  of  increased  congres- 
sional control  over  executive  actions  which 
may  involve  the  United  States  in  lengthy 
conflicts  that  are  costly  both  in  terms  of  lives 
and  economic  resources. 

••  See  generally,  Moore  Address. 
"  Velvel,  supra  (n.  41)  at  457. 
«  The  full  text  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  may 
be  found  in  6  UJ3.  Treaties  81;  T.I.A.S.,  No. 
3170;  209  U.N.  Treaty  Series  28;  and  Falk, 
supra  (n.  35)  at  561  and  seq.  The  signatories 
were:  Australia,  Prance,  New  Zealand,  Paki- 
stan, Philippines,  Thailand  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 

The  Protocol  to  the  SEATO  Treaty  provides 
in  pertinent  part  that: 

The  parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  unanimously  designate 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  rv  of  the  Treaty 
the  states  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  free 


territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  state 
of  Vietnam." 

6  U.S.  Treaties  87;  T.I.A.S.,  No.  3170;  209 
U.N.  Treaty  Series  36;  Palk,  supra  (n.  35)  at 
664. 

Laos  was  removed  from  the  "protocol  area" 
by  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1962.  See:  Protocol 
to  the  Declaration  on  the  Neutrality  of  Laos, 
T.IJV.S.  5410;  Falk,  supra  (no.  35)  at  668. 
Article  rv  goes  to  the  core  of  the  collective 
security  agreement: 

"1.  Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any 
state  or  territory  which  the  parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  will  in  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes.  Measiu-es  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  inmiediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"2.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  parties 
the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  party  In  the  treaty  area  or  of 
any  other  state  or  territory  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  1  of  this  article  from 
time  to  time  apply  Is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is  affected  ot 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  Immediately  In  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  conmion  defense. 

"3.  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  state  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  government  concerned." 
•See  generally,  Palk.  "International  Law 
and  the  United  States  Role  in  the  Viet  Nam 
War,"  76  Yale  LJ.  (1966);  Palk.  "Interna- 
tional Law  and  the  United  States  Role  in 
Viet  Nam:  A  Response  to  Professor  Moore," 
76  Yale  L.J.  1095  (1967);  but  cf.  Moore,  "In- 
ternational Law  and  the  United  States  Role 
in  Vietnam:  A  Reply,"  76  Yale  LJ.  1061 
(1967). 

"Art.  IV,  a  of  SEATO  Treaty,  supra  (n. 
48). 

M  Constitution.  Art.  2,  {  2,  cl.  2. 
'^' Id,  Art.  2.  §  3. 

However,  the  treaty  is  rendered  of  no  effect 
if  it  conflicts  with  subsequent  legislation, 
since  the  lawmaking  power  of  Congress  is 
equally  as  potent  as  the  treaty  power. 

"A  treaty  may  supersede  a  prior  act  of 
Congress,  and  an  act  of  Congress  may  super- 
sede a  prior  treaty.  The  Cherokee  Tobacco, 
78  U.S.  (11  WaU.)  616,  621  (1870):  accord. 
Pigeon  River  Co.  v.  Cox  Co.,  291  VS.  138, 
160  (1934);  Moser  v.  United  States,  341  U.S. 
41,  45  (1951). 

"  See  Harv.  Note  at  643-46. 
The  possibility  of  giving  the  war  power  to 
the  Senate  alone  was  specifically  considered 
and  rejected  by  the  Fanners.  See,  Appendix 
on  the  debate  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

^  Southeast  Asia  Resolution,  Aug.  10,  1964, 
Public  Law  88-408  (H.J.  Res.  1145);  78  8t«t. 
384.  The  Resolution  Is  also  reprinted  in  Palk, 
supra  (n.  35)  at  679. 

•»  See  e.g.  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  6  VS.  (1  Cr.)  1,  26 
( 1801 ) .  And,  as  f ca-mer  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  has  said,  "There  has  not  been  a 
normal  declaration  of  war — anywhere  in  the 
world— since  World  War  n."  Address  to 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  May 
18,  1966,  New  York  Times,  May  19,  1966, 
p.  C-11,  col.  1  (city  edn.)  at  col.  2. 

••See  generally,  Moore  Address;  Alford, 
supra,  (n.  42);  Moore  and  Falk  articles,  su- 
pra (n.  49). 

Whether  the  Tonkin  Resolution  is  suffi- 
cient authority  for  the  Cambodian  invasion 
and  the  air  action  in  Laos  has  not  been  con- 
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sldered  by  the  legal  commentators  v^us  lar, 
but  the  language  of  the  Resolution  Is  so 
broad  that  It  could,  arguably,  authorize  al> 
most  any  American  action  In  the  Western 
Pacific  area.  See,  remarks  of  Senators  Pul- 
brlght  and  Cooper  during  debate  on  the  Res- 
olution, 110  Cong.  Rec.  18409-410  (1964) . 

"  One  commentator,  however,  does  argue 
that  Congress  bad  sufficient  Information  to 
form  a  reasonable  opinion  about  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  Resolution,  and  that 
It  was  perhaps  an  unfortunate,  but  not  un- 
constitutional abdication  of  responsibility. 
See,  Moore  Address  at  821,  and  see  generally, 
Moore  and  Underwood,  "The  Lawfulness  of 
United  States  Assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam,"  112  Cong.  Rec.  14943,  14960-67. 
14983-89  (dally  edn.,  July  14,  1966). 

"It  Is  at  least  questionable  whether  a 
resolution  passed  In  response  to  a  relatively 
minor  attack  on  American  warships  was  suf- 
ficient authorization  for  a  war  which  has 
resulted  In  more  American  casualties  than 
any  war  except  the  Civil  War  and  World 
Wars  I  and  n. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  Congress  has 
given  Its  Implied  approval  to  the  Indochlnese 
War  because  It  has  passed  military  author- 
ization bills  for  the  area.  The  argument  based 
on  enactment  of  military  appropriations  leg- 
islation Is  specious.  The  authorization  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  support  of  the  soldiers 
In  Southeast  Asia  War  necessitated  by  the 
executive  fait  accompli  In  dispatching  forces 
there.  And,  If  the  Framers  bad  thought  that 
the  money  power  by  Itself  gave  Congress 
sufficient  control  over  the  military,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  grant  Congress 
the  explicit  war  power.  See  generally,  Barv. 
Note  at  646. 

*°The  power  of  the  purse  was  the  weapon 
used  by  the  English  parliament  to  combat 
the  exercise  of  despotic  i>ower  by  Charles  I 
and  James  n.  The  Pramers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  certainly  aware  of  Its  utility  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  powers  and  prlrileges  of 
the  legislature. 

"•The  resolutions  now  before  Congress, 
though  carrying  Important  political  impact, 
would  affect  the  constitutionality  of  sub- 
sequent executive  action.  If  a  resolution  were 
made  before  the  initiation  of  hostilities, 
Presidential  commitment  of  American  forces 
or  significant  expansion  of  the  war  would  be 
precluded  because  the  resolution  would  be 
a  clear  assertion  of  the  primacy  of  Congress 
In  the  making  of  war.  See  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579  (1952) 
(Jackson,  J.,  concurring).  Once  forces  were 
Involved  in  combat  the  resolution  would 
prohibit  expansion  of  hostilities. 

*^  Such  restrictions  shoiild  be  distinguished 
from  the  so-called  "legislative  veto,"  which 
reserves  to  Congress  or  one  of  Its  components 
the  right  to  determine  the  actual  effect  of 
the  restriction  by  subsequent  action  falling 
short  of  actual  legislation,  such  as  disap- 
proval by  committee  action  or  a  resolution  of 
one  or  both  houses. 

It  is  arguable  that  the  Inclusion  of  specific 
dates  on  which  these  restrictions  take  effect 
is  an  invasion  of  the  Inherent  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  According 
to  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
the  President's  Inherent  power  may  be  lim- 
ited to  the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks  only 
by  Immediate  and  temporary  action.  The  ex- 
pansion of  ht:  power  through  its  unopposed 
exercise  may  be  determinative  of  Its  constitu- 
tionality when  Congress  does  not  act,  but 
It  may  be  limited  by  Congressional  action. 
The  Important  question  Is  whether  the  pro- 
posed limitation  Is  reasonable.  Since  there 
Is  no  indication  that  compliance  with  these 
restrictions  is  not  fully  feasible,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  will  of  Congress  should  not 
be  respected  on  this  issue.  The  authors  thus 
reject  the  argument. 

«•  Harris.  Con^Tessional  Control  of  Ad- 
mintitratUm,  213-215  (1964);  Huzar.  The 
Purse  and  the  Svoord,  211.  220.  240  (1960). 


<»  83  Stat.  469  (1969). 

The  Inclusion  of  the  phrase  "In  line  with 
the  expressed  intention  at  the  President  of 
the  United  States,"  whatever  Its  value  as  a 
face-saving  device  for  the  President,  de- 
tracts not  at  all  from  the  force  of  this 
proviso.  The  full  text  of  the  amendment 
reeuls: 

"In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos  or  Thai- 
land." 

"Act  of  September  16,  1940  (54  Stat.  885). 

*'In  1955,  for  Instance,  Congress  attached 
a  rider,  f  638,  to  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  prohibiting  use  of  ftinds  appropriated 
therein  "for  the  disposal  or  transfer  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise  of  work  that  has  been 
.  .  .  performed  by  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  unless  justified  to 
the  Appropriations  Comnilttee(s)  .  .  .  ."  69 
Stat.  321  (1955).  A  threat  to  Congress'  con- 
stitutional powers  arose  when.  In  a  message 
to  Congress,  the  President  stated  that  i  638 
was  unconstitutional  and  declared  that  "to 
the  extent  that  this  section  seeks  to  give 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  author- 
ity to  veto  or  prevent  executive  action,  such 
section  will  be  regarded  as  Invalid  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  .  .  .  un- 
less otherwise  determined  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction."  101  Cong.  Rec. 
10459-60,  10416,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Session 
(July  13,1955). 

But  despite  this  threat,  the  Defense  De- 
partment complied  in  full  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  638.  The  Department  re- 
ported, as  required  by  the  Act,  and  agreed  to 
delay  action  to  accommodate  Congress.  And 
after  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Conunlttee  for- 
mally denied  permission  to  dispose  of  sev- 
eral operations  employing  civilians,  the 
President  and  the  Defense  Department 
followed  its  directions  diirlng  the  time  that 
S  638  remained  law.  Carper,  The  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Rider  (1960). 

The  response  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  this  crisis  adds  further  support  to  the 
position  of  Congress.  A  month  after  the 
President  had  made  his  threat,  the  Comp- 
troller General  Informed  Congress  that — 

"On  the  fundamental  basis  that  It  Is  fof 
Congress  to  say  how  and  on  what  conditions 
public  monies  should  be  spent,  the  position 
of  the  GAO,  as  the  agent  of  Congress,  must 
be,  in  this  case  and  always,  to  accord  full 
effect  to  the  clear  meaning  of  the  enactment 
by  the  Congress  so  long  as  it  remains  un- 
changed by  legislative  action  and  unim- 
paired by  judicial  interpretation.  Id." 

Therefore,  he  concluded,  where  a  viola- 
tion were  found  he  would  exercise  his  power 
as  Comptroller  General  to  dlssdlow  credits 
in  the  agencies  accounts  and  hold  the  of- 
ficers personally  liable  for  the  cost  of  the 
Illegal  activity.  Id.  Although  S  638  was  an 
example  of  the  use  of  the  legislative  veto.  It 
serves  as  a  valid  Indication  of  expectable  ex- 
ecutive response  to  an  unequivocal  restric- 
tion, particularly  since  the  legislative  veto 
Is  open  to  possible  attack  as  a  circumvention 
of  the  constitutionally  required  lawmaking 
process. 

«  US.  Constitution,  Art.  H,  {  1. 

"  U.S.  Constitution,  Art.  II,  5  3. 

<"  U.S.  Constitution,  Art  I,  {  9  8,  9. 

*  Even  if  the  President  acts  beyond  the 
constitutional  limits  of  his  powers,  "Con- 
gress has  not  thereby  lost  its  exclusive  con- 
stitutional authority  to  make  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  Depart- 
ment of  officer  thereof."  Youngstown  Sheet 
A  Tube  Co.  V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  679,  588-89 
(1952). 


Whatever  the  merits  of  the  arguments 
about  the  President's  power  to  impound 
funds,  such  practices  under  which  the  exec- 
utive exercises  discretion  within  the  limits 
set  by  Congress  In  appropriations  acts  can  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  a  more  clearly  un- 
constitutional breach  by  the  executive  of 
restrictions  on  positive  action.  See,  e.g., 
Fisher,  "Presidential  Improundment  of 
Funds,"  38  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  124,  130 
(1969);  Davis,  "Constitutional  Power  to  Re- 
quire Defense  Expenditures,"  33  Fordham  L. 
Rev.  39,40-41,65  (1964). 

*  In  the  words  of  Justice  Black: 

"The  Constitution  is  neither  silent  nor 
equivocal  about  who  shall  make  laws  which 
the  President  is  to  execute.  .  .  .  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  subject  this  lawmaking  power 
of  Congress  to  presidential  or  militarj'  super- 
vision or  control.  .  .  .  The  Pounders  of  this 
Nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking  power  to  the 
Congress  aloQe  in  both  good  and  bad  times." 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  U.S.  579,  587-89  (1952) . 

Other  judicial  pronouncements  on  the 
"raise  and  support"  and  appropriations 
clauses  have  construed  them  to  give  Congresa 
power  to  control  the  creation  of  military 
forces.  One  early  opinion  stated  the  argu- 
ment succinctly : 

"The  power  of  congress  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  ...  is  clear  and  undisputable. 
The  language  used  in  the  constitution  In 
making  this  grant  of  power  is  so  plain,  pre- 
cise and  comprehensive,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  or  controversy,  as  to  where  the 
supreme  control  over  the  military  force  ol 
the  cotintry  resides." 

In  re  Griver,  16  Wise.  423.  431  (1863). 

Another  court  has  stated  the  conclusion 
more  forcefully: 

"The  purpose  of  the  appropriations,  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  said  ap- 
propriations were  made,  is  a  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  and  it  Is  the  plain  and 
explicit  duty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  comply  with  the  same." 

Spaulding  v.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  60  P. 
Supp.  985,  988  (SJ).  Cal.  1945),  affirmed  154 
F.  2d  419  (9th  Clr.  1946). 

'»  VS.  Constitution,  Art.  I.  t  8. 

"  The  Federalist. 

"  Youngstoum  Sheet  <fr  Tube  v.  Sawyer,  343 
U.S.  579  (1952). 

"For  Instance,  Justice  Frankfurter  felt 
that  the  absence  of  Presidential  power  would 
have  been  beyond  contention  "had  Congress 
explicitly  negated  such  authority  In  formal 
legislation."  Id.  at  602. 

Rejecting  the  view  that  the  Commander 
in  Chief  clause  supports  "any  Presidential 
action,  internal  or  external.  Involving  the  use 
of  force,"  Justice  Jackson  concluded  that 
"Congress  alone  controls  the  raising  of 
revenues  and  their  appropriation  and  may 
determine  In  what  manner  and  by  what 
means  they  shall  be  spent  for  military  and 
naval   procurement."  Id.  at  643. 

"The  much-noted  oonciirrlng  opinion  of 
Justice  Jackson  stated  the  proposition  in 
more  detail: 

"Presidential  powers  are  not  fixed  but 
fluctuate,  depending  upon  their  disjunction 
or  conjunction  with  those  oT  Congress.  .  .  . 
When  the  President  takes  measures  Incom- 
patible with  the  expressed  or  implied  will  of 
Congress,  his  power  Is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  .  .  . 
Courts  can  sustain  exclusive  presidential 
control  in  such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the 
Congress  from  acting  on  the  subject.  Pres- 
idential claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  conclu- 
sive and  preclusive  must  be  scrutinized  with 
caution,  for,  what  is  at  stake  is  the  equilib- 
rium established  by  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. Id.  at  635-638." 

"Exceptions  broader  than  these  are  not 
required  by  the  Constitution,  since  Congress 
could  authorize  at  any  time  military  action 
beyond  Immediate  self-defense. 

™  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Savxyer, 
343  U.S.  579,  654  (1952). 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Clauses  related  to  war) 
Article  I 

Section  1.  All  legislative  power  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States  .  .  . 

Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power 
to  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts, 
and  Excises,  to  .  .  .  provide  for  the  com- 
mon Defences  .  .  . 

To  declare  War,  grant  letters  of  Marque 
and  committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and  Of- 
fences against  the  Law  of  Nations; 

To  declare  War,  grant  letter  of  Marque  and 
Reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  Cap- 
tures on  Land  and  Water; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  Use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  Two  years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  . . . 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  Militia  .  .  . 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution  the 
foregoing  Powers,  .  .  . 

Article  It 

Section  1.  The  executive  Power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  .  .  . 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the 
Several  States  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States;  .  .  . 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors  .  .  .  and 
all  other  Officers  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
(The  appropriations  clause) 
Article  I 

Section  9.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  Appro- 
priations made  by  law;   .  .  . 

THE  DEBATE  ON   THE  WAB  POWER  IN  THE 

coNSTirunoNAL    convention 
(From    Madison's    notes) 

Friday  August  17th  in  Convention. 

"To  make  war" 

Mr.  PiNKNET  opposed  the  vesting  this 
power  in  the  Legislature.  Its  proceedings  were 
too  slow.  It  would  meet  but  once  a  year.  The 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  too  num- 
erous for  such  deliberations.  The  Senate 
would  be  the  best  depository,  being  more 
acquainted  with  foreign  affairs,  and  most 
capable  of  proper  resolutions.  If  the  States 
are  equally  represented  in  the  Senate,  so  as 
to  give  no  advantage  to  large  States,  the 
power  will  notwithstanding  be  safe,  as  the 
small  have  their  all  at  stake  in  such  cases 
as  well  ac  the  large  States.  It  would  be  singu- 
lar for  one  authority  to  make  war,  and  an- 
other peace. 

Mr.  BxTTLER.  The  objections  against  the 
Legislature  lie  in  great  degree  against  the 
Senate.  He  was  for  vesting  the  power  In  the 
President,  who  will  have  all  the  requisite 
qualities,  and  will  not  make  war  but  when 
the  Nation  will  support  It. 

Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Oerbt  moved  to  In- 
sert "declare,"  striking  out  "make"  war;  leav- 
ing to  the  Executive  the  power  to  repel  sud- 
den attacks. 

Mr.  Sharman  thotigbt  it  stood  very  well. 
The  Executive  should  be  able  to  repeal  and 
not  to  commerce  war.  "Make"  better  than 
"declare"  the  latter  narrowing  the  power  too 
much. 

Mr.  Okrxt  never  expected  to  hear  In  a  re- 
public a  motion  to  empower  the  Executive 
alone  to  declare  war. 


Mr.  Ellsworth.  There  is  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  cases  of  making  war  and 
Tpuktng  peace.  It  should  be  more  easy  to  get 
out  of  war  than  Into  It.  War  also  is  a  simple 
and  overt  declaration,  peace  attended  with 
intricate  and  secret  negotiations. 

Mr.  Mason  was  against  giving  the  power 
of  war  to  the  Executive,  because  not  safely 
to  be  trusted  with  it;  or  to  the  Senate,  be- 
cause not  so  constructed  as  to  be  entitled  to 
It.  He  was  for  clogging  rather  than  facilitat- 
ing war;  but  for  facilitating  peace.  He  pre- 
ferred "declare"  to  "make." 

On  the  motion  to  insert  declare — In  place 
to  make,  it  was  agreed  to. 

N.H.  no. 

Mas.  absent 

Cont.  no  (On  the  remark  by  Mr.  King  that 
"make"  war  might  be  understood  to  "con- 
duct" It  which  was  an  Executive  fimctlon, 
Mr.  Ellsworth  gave  up  his  objection,  and  the 
vote  of  Connecticut  was  changed  to — ay.) 

Pa.  ay. 

Del.  ay. 

Md.  ay. 

Va.  ay. 

N.C.  ay. 

B.C.  ay. 

Qeo.  ay. 

Mr.  Plnkney's  motion  to  strike  out  the 
whole  clause,  disagreed  to  without  call  of 
States. 
Comments  on  the  Rolx  o»  Congress  anb 

the  presment  in  mllxtart  and  foreign 

AlTAIRS 

James  Madison  :  "The  management  of  for- 
eign relations  appears  to  be  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  abuse  of  all  the  trusts  committed 
to  a  government,  because  they  can  be  con- 
cealed or  disclosed  In  such  parts  and  at  such 
times  as  wlU  best  suit  particular  views;  and 
because  the  body  of  the  people  are  lees  ca- 
pable of  judging,  and  are  more  under  the 
Influence  of  prejudices,  on  that  branch  of 
their  affairs,  than  of  any  other.  Perhaps  it  Is 
a  universal  truth  that  the  loss  of  liberty  at 
home  is  to  be  charged  to  provisions  against 
danger,  real  or  pretended,  from  abroad." — 
Letter  to  Jefferson,  May  13, 1798. 

Thomas  Jeiterson:  "Considering  that 
Congress  alone  Is  constitutionally  Invested 
with  the  power  of  changing  our  condition 
from  peace  to  war.  I  have  thought  It  my  duty 
to  await  their  authority  for  using  force  In 
any  degree  which  could  be  avoided." — ^Mes- 
sage to  Congress.  December  6,  1806. 

John  Marshall:  "The  whole  powers  of  war 
being,  by  the  Constitution,  vested  In  Con- 
gress, the  acts  of  that  body  alone  can  be  re- 
sorted to  as  our  guides  in  this  inquiry." — 
Opinion  in  The  Amelia,  1801. 

Justice  Samuel  P.  Chase:  "Congress  is  em- 
powered to  declare  a  general  war,  or  Congress 
may  wage  a  limited  war;  limited  in  place, 
in  object,  in  time.  If  a  general  war  is  de- 
clared, its  extent  and  operations  are  only 
restricted  and  regulated  by  the  jua  heUi, 
forming  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations:  but 
if  a  partial  war  Is  waged,  its  extent  and  op- 
eration depend  on  our  municipal  laws.— 
Opinion  in  Baa  v.  Tingey,  1800. 

Daniel  Webster:  "In  the  flrst  place,  I 
have  to  say  that  the  war-making  power  In 
this  Government  rests  entirely  with  Con- 
gress; and  that  the  President  can  authorize 
belligerent  operations  only  in  the  cases  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws.  By  these  no  power  Is  given  to  the 
Executive  to  oppose  an  attack  by  one  In- 
dependent nation  on  the  possessions  of  an- 
other. We  are  bound  to  regard  both  Prance 
and  Hawaii  ae  Independent  states,  and 
equally  Independent,  and  though  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Government  might  lead 
it  to  take  part  with  either  in  a  controversy 
with  the  other,  still,  if  this  interference  be 
an  act  of  hostile  force.  It  is  not  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President;  and 
still  less  is  It  within  the  power  of  tmy  sub- 


ordinated agent  of  government,  civil  or  mili- 
tary."— Statement  while  Secretary  of  State, 
1851. 

James  Buchanan:  "The  executive  govern- 
ment of  this  country  in  Its  Intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  is  limited  to  the  employ- 
ment of  diplomacy  alone.  When  this  falls  it 
can  proceed  no  further.  It  cannot  legiti- 
mately resort  to  force  without  the  direct  au- 
thority of  Congress,  except  in  resisting  and 
repelling  hostile  attacks.  It  would  have  no 
authcMlty  to  enter  the  territories  of  Nica- 
ragua even  to  i»event  the  destruction  of  the 
transit  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  our  own  citizens  on  their  passage.  It 
Is  true  that  on  a  sudden  emergency  of  this 
character  the  President  would  direct  any 
armed  force  in  the  vicinity  to  march  to 
their  relief,  but  in  doing  this  he  wotild  act 
upon  his  own  responsibility." — Message  to 
Oongress,  December  6,  1858. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  "Let  me  first  state 
what  I  tinderstand  to  be  your  position.  It 
Is  that  If  It  shall  become  necessary  to  repM 
invasion,  the  President  may,  without  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  cross  the  line  and 
invite  the  territory  of  another  country,  and 
that  whether  such  necessity  exists  in  any 
given  case  the  President  is  the  sole  judge. . . . 
Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighboring 
nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary 
to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  allow  him  to 
do  so  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  If  you  can  fix  any  limit  to 
his  power  in  this  respect,  after  having  given 
Mm  so  much  power  as  you  propose.  .  .  . 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  It.  by  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  Involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  oui 
convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing oppression  upon  us.  But  your  view  de- 
stroys the  whole  matter,  and  place  our  Presi- 
dent where  kings  have  always  stood." — ^Letter 
to  Herndon  while  in  Congress. 

May  19. 1970 

Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
debate  and  public  discussion  of  the  Church- 
Oooper  amendment  have  been  replete  wltb 
references  to  an  alleged  Interference  with 
the  President's  powers  as  Commander  In 
Chief.  In  terms  of  the  manner  of  action  it 
proposes,  this  legislative  vehicle  is,  of  course, 
identical  to  amendment  No.  609  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill,  the 
"amendment  to  end  war,"  and  we  should 
not  doubt  that  the  same  questions  will  be 
repeated  when  that  measure  Is  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  assertion  is  that  if  we  deny  blm  the 
wberevirithal  he  needs  to  conduct  his  war 
policy,  the  Congress  will  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  President. 

It  is  simply  not  true,  Mr.  President,  and 
those  who  raise  such  arguments  are  avoid- 
ing— through  inadvertence  or  design — ^the 
core  of  the  issue  raised  by  these  measures. 
What  we  propose  Is  that  the  Congress  fuUUl 
its  long-neglected  constitutional  obligation 
to  decide  whether  this  war  shall  continue. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  "Legal 
Memorandum  on  the  Amendment  To  End 
the  War"  whloh  has  been  prepared  by 
students  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  under 
the  direction  of  members  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Review.  I  understand  that  it  will  be 
released  In  the  near  future  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  a  number  of  prominent  legal 
scholars  and  members  of  the  legal  i»ofes- 
slon. 
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On  tbe  power  of  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
the  memorandum  points  out  tb&t  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  had  two  objectives 
In  mind: 

"Plr»t.  the  Convention  desired  to  con- 
centrate m  a  single  civilian  leader  tbe  tac- 
tical control  of  armies  engaged  In  battle. 

"Second,  tbe  tramers  sought  to  transfer 
to  tbe  President  a  check  on  an  overly 
martial  legislature  so  as  to  Insure  further 
against  any  precipitate  commitment  of  our 
forces." 

Neither  purpose  presimies  a  plenary  grant 
of  power  to  conduct  wars  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  again 
quoting  from  tbe  memorandum : 

"The  debates  In  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention clearly  indicate  one  thing:  Con- 
gress was  to  be  given  ultimate  control  over 
the  warmaldng  power,  with  a  vairiety  of 
means  at  its  command  to  enforce  Its  views. 
At  tbe  minimum  the  framers  would  have 
Tlewed  an  appropriation  restricted  In  use 
to  disbanding  an  army  and  bringing  it  home 
as  a  proper  exercise  of  Congressional  p>ower. 

"Congress  will  have  abdicated  its  own 
powers  over  war  policy,  however.  If  It  re- 
mains inactive  once  the  question  of  troop 
commitment  Is  formally  raised." 

Let  us.  therefore,  debate  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  tbe  conflict  In  Vietnam.  Let  us 
consider  as  well  the  Implications  In  terms 
of  the  role  of  Congress  If  we  allow  the  war 
to  go  on  without  a  positive  grant  of  specific, 
imderstandable  authority. 

But  let  us  avoid  the  grave  error  of  pitching 
the  debate  on  Issues  that  do  not  exist.  These 
amendments  have  nothing  to  do  with  tbe 
powers  of  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief:  rather,  they  ask  each  Member  on  the 
Congress  to  exercise  bis  affirmative  duty  to 
approve  or  disapprove  American  participa- 
tion past  next  June  in  tbe  Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  authors  of 
this  "Legal  Memorandum  on  the  Amend- 
ment to  End  the  War,"  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rrcoao. 

(There  being  no  objection,  tbe  memoran- 
dum was  order  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Record, 
as  follows:) 

LIXiAL    MSMORANDCM    ON    TBS    AMENDMENT    TO 
END    THE    WAB 

(This  memorandum  was  prepared  under 
tbe  general  direction  of  several  members  of 
tbe  "Harvard  Law  Review." 

(Faculty  Advisers:  Abram  Chayes,  Profes- 
sor of  Law;  Frank  Mlchelman,  Professor  of 
Law. 

(General  Editors:  Jerry  Shulman,  Joel 
Klein. 

(Contributors:  Philip  Bakes,  Jr.,  Robert 
Denham.  Ed  Glazer.  Robert  Gordon,  Rob 
Hager,  William  Kolasky,  Prank  Kramer.  Ira 
Lupu.  James  McGlbbon,  Mark  Moskowitz, 
William  Pizzl.  Michael  Seldman.) 

"•  •  •  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers  was  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
1787,  not  to  promote  efficiency  but  to  pre- 
clude the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
purpose  was.  not  to  avoid  friction,  but,  by 
means  of  the  inevitable  friction  Incident  to 
the  distribution  of  the  governmental  powers 
among  three  departments,  to  save  tbe  people 
from  autocracy." — Meyers  v.  United  States, 
272  VS.  252.  293  (1926)  (Brandels,  J.  dis- 
senting). 

"•  •  *  Congress  can  alone  raise  armies: 
and  may  put  them  down,  whenever  they 
choose." — 2  J.  Story,  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  of  tbe  United  States,  section 
1187  (4tb  ed.  1873). 

A.  Introduction 

This  memorandum  examines  the  constitu- 
tional basis  for  tbe  Amendment  to  E^d  the 
War.  Most  constitutional  debate  heretofore 
has  focused  on  the  President's  authority  to 
engage  American  troope  In  hostilities  abroad 
without  congressional  approval.  We  do  not 
address  this  question.  Rather,  we  address  tbe 


question  of  congressional  power.  Regardless 
of  tbe  President's  power.  Congress  may  ex- 
ercise its  Independent  Judgment  on  the  use 
of  American  forces  abroad.  Indeed,  It  has  an 
obligation  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  tbe 
competence  and  responsibility,  though  not 
exclusive  of  presidential  competence  and  re- 
sponsibility, to  make  decisions  regarding  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  for- 
eign hostilities.  By  Article  I,  section  8,  Con- 
gress is  given  the  power  "To  declare  War," 
"To  make  Rules  for  tbe  Oovernment  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces," 
and  "To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy."  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  use  the  appropriations  process  to 
carry  out  congressional  policy  on  matters 
within  the  congressional  competence  and 
responsibility.  Under  Article  I,  section  8  of 
the  Constitution,  Congress  Is  empowered 
"to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  ...  to  pay  the 
Debts  and  provide  for  tbe  common  Defense 
and  general  Welfare  of  tbe  United  SUtee 
.  .  .";  and  it  Is  provided  by  Article  I,  section 
9  that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  In  Consequence  of  Appropria- 
tions made  by  Law  .  .  ."  Moreover,  tbe  link 
between  congressional  responsibility  to  over- 
see our  military  commitments  and  congres- 
sional power  over  appropriations  is  explicitly 
forged  by  the  provision  In  Article  I,  section 
8  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "to  raise 
and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation 
of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
Term  than  two  years." 

It  cannot,  then,  be  contended  that  In  con- 
ditioning appropriations  upon  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  a  for- 
eign field.  Congress  would  be  acting  beyond 
tbe  scope  of  Its  {towers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  objection,  If  there  be  one,  must 
rather  be  that  for  Congress  by  this  means 
to  deny  tbe  President  resources  required  for 
the  support  of  troops  In  the  field  would  be 
to  encroach  upon  bis  prerogatives  under 
Article  n,  section  2,  as  "Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  tbe  United  States." 
The  Constitution  seems  to  endow  both 
branches  with  some  relevant  competence  and 
responsibility;  the  question  is  whether  legis- 
lative appropriations  ftowers  may  prevail 
over  executive  powers  of  military  command 
when  the  policies  of  the  two  branches  are  in 
conflict. 

It  Is  possible  to  define,  If  somewhat  crudely, 
the  respective  spheres  of  supremacy  of  Con- 
gress and  tbe  Presidency  In  "substantive" 
terms — in  terms,  that  is,  of  the  Issues  to  be 
decided.  The  band  of  division  appears  to  lie 
between,  on  the  "congressional"  side,  deci- 
sions as  to  whether  a  war  is  a  Justified  and 
desirable  means  of  pursuing  some  United 
States  objective  (or  of  how  much  and  what 
sort  of  war  is  to  be  waged  in  pursuit  of 
what  objectives);  and,  on  the  "presidential" 
side,  decisions  as  to  how  those  resources 
committed  by  Congress  to  warmaking  ought 
to  be  managed  so  as  to  achieve  the  contem- 
plated objectives.  In  light  of  this  analysis  an 
explicit  congressional  decision  that  no  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  Justify  continued 
American  military  activities  in  Indochina, 
and  that  accordingly  we  should  withdraw, 
ought  to  prevail  over  a  contrary  presidential 
judgment. 

A  perspective  limited  to  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers,  however,  yields  an  in- 
complete analysis  of  presidential  and  con- 
gressional prerogative  and  responsibility.  Tbe 
Constitution,  while  It  sought  to  provide  a 
barmonious  framework  for  intraction,  also 
aimed  at  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
among  tbe  three  branches  of  government. 
Underlying  this  doctrine  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances Is  the  notion  that  each  branch  of  the 
government  has  sufficient  power  to  check  tbe 
I  actions  of  tbe  other  branches  that  It  deems 
unwise.  The  Idea  Is  starkly  simple,  and  Is 
the  purest  rendition  of  tbe  constitutional 
text:    only  tbe  President   may  deploy   and 


command  the  troops,  while  only  Congress 
may  appropriate  the  wherewithal  for  their 
subsistence,  equipage,  and  transport.  What 
the  President  chooses  not  to  command.  Con- 
gress cannot  well  buy;  what  Congress  chooses 
not  to  buy,  tbe  President  cannot  well  com- 
mand. 

The  Interplay  of  these  two  contending 
powers  Illustrates  the  wisdom  of  the  framers. 
Tbe  commitment  of  men  and  treasure  to 
extended  foreign  war  Is  the  gravest  exaction 
a  goverimient  can  make  of  Its  people.  The 
constitutional  allocation  of  powers  Insures 
that  only  when  both  branches — executive 
and  legislative — concur  can  such  an  exaction 
be  maintained. 

B.  The  constitutional  understanding 

Congressional  power  to  enact  the  Amend- 
ment to  End  the  War  must  ultimately  derive 
from  the  powers  granted  the  legislative 
branch  by  the  Constitution.  The  conflict 
over  the  constitutionality  of  tbe  bill  arises 
because  tbe  Constitution  divides  authority 
over  military  aSalrs  between  Congress  and 
the  President.  Article  n,  section  2  denomi- 
nates the  President  as  "Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy."  Article  I,  section  8, 
however,  grants  Congress  the  powers  to  "pro- 
vide for  the  common  Defence,"  "To  declare 
War,"  "To  raise  and  support  Armies,"  and 
"To  make  rules  for  the  Govenunent  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces." 

The  phrases  on  their  face  establish  both  a 
shared  and  divided  power  with  exclusive 
Presidential  control  over  troops  in  tbe  field, 
and  the  larger  areas  of  war  policy  decision- 
making falling  wlttaln  the  domain  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  original  constitutional  undertaking 
did  not  occur  in  a  historical  vacuum,  but 
against  the  backdrop  of  tbe  17tb  century 
English  struggles  between  King  and  Parlia- 
ment. These  struggles  were  In  large  part  over 
the  power  to  conduct  foreign  relations,  most 
especially  the  power  to  maintain  and  use  a 
standing  army.  Detailed  knowledge  of  this 
history  was  part  of  tbe  common  Intellectual 
heritage  of  the  framers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  po- 
litical men  accepted  almost  without  question 
the  doctrine  that  tbe  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  above  all,  the  making  of  peace 
and  war,  were  mysteries  of  state,  the  ex- 
clusive business  of  tbe  crown.  By  tbe  end  of 
the  century — a  century  of  the  Stuarts,  tbe 
Commonwealth,  tbe  Restoration,  and  the 
Glorious  Revolution — all  this  had  changed. 
Parliament  bad  assumed  an  important  role 
In  tbe  policy-making  process. 

The  device  Parliament  developed  for  as- 
serting Its  control  was  the  power  to  vote 
revenue. 

Before  1624  Parliament  had.  in  time  of  war, 
granted  the  King  subsidies  without  restric- 
tion as  to  how  they  could  be  spent.  In  tbe 
Subsidy  Act  of  1624  the  Commons  for  the 
first  time  conditioned  the  grant.  The  money 
was  to  be  spent  only  for  defending  England 
and  Ireland,  financing  the  Navy,  and  aiding 
the  Dutch.  Such  restrictions  were  not  yet 
ripe  for  success;  the  Lords  protested.  But 
Parliament  did  wring  from  King  James  tbe 
promise  to  make  no  treaty  without  its  "ad- 
vice and  consent."  Charles  I,  successor  to 
James  I,  tried  to  wage  war  without  Parlia- 
ment's help.  When  nothing  was  voted  for 
war  in  1626  be  sought  to  finance  his  policy 
through  forced  loans.  But  the  Impossibility 
of  continuing  tbe  war  without  a  parliamen- 
tary grant  forced  him  to  yield  to  tbe  Petition 
of  Right  (1628),  which  declared  illegal  the 
collection  of  taxes  without  Parliamentary 
consent.  The  Issue  was  again  contested  over 
Ship  Money,  a  tax  on  towns  in  lieu  of  build- 
ing ships  for  tbe  navy.  This  attempt  ulti- 
mately failed,  however,  and  in  1641  Parlia- 
ment empbatlcaly  reasserted  Its  right  to  a 
measure  of  control  over  the  raising  and 
deploying  of  armies  by  outlawing  Ship 
Money.  Charles  I  was  beheaded  shortly  there- 
after. 
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The  early  years  of  the  Restoration  mon- 
archy were  notorious  for  Charles  H's  secret 
pacts  with  foreign  powers.  Parliament  once 
again  vised  the  money  power  to  invade  this 
closed  policy-making  process.  In  1666  Par- 
liament revived  the  technique  of  placing 
conditions  on  its  grants  of  revenue  by  mak- 
ing a  grant  of  £380,000  and  specifying  that 
if  the  treasurer  of  tbe  Navy  diverted  the 
grant  to  anything  but  wages  of  seamen  be 
should  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money. 
By  1678  the  technique  of  Imposing  restric- 
tions on  the  grants  of  revenue  was  standard 
practice.  In  that  year  Charles  U  sought  free- 
dom to  maintain  or  disband  his  army  in 
Flanders  as  be  saw  fit.  Parliament  Insisted  on 
retaining  general  control  over  basic  military 
policy.  It  responded  with  tbe  Supply  Act  of 
1678  which  granted  a  sum  of  about  £206,000 
and  specified  that  this  sum  must  be  applied 
to  disbanding  tbe  Flanders  forces  and  to  no 
other  purposes  tbe  Act  even  specified  tbe 
date  of  dlsbandment,  a  date  less  than  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  act.  It  was. 
Indeed,  ParUament's  Amendment  to  End  the 
War.  .  , 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  well  aware  or 
this  exercise  of  parliamentary  power  over 
military  decisionmaking.  They  were  also 
aware  that  ParUamenfs  role  In  foreign  af- 
fairs bad  deteriorated  Just  prior  to  the 
American  Resolution.  Alexander  Hamilton 
reported  in  Federalist  No.  26  that  Americans 
derived  their  Ideas  about  the  control  of  the 
military  "from  the  nation  from  whom  the 
Inhabitants  of  these  states  have  In  general 
sprung."  Men  like  Haniillton,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  executive  power,  and  James  Otis 
were  determined  that  the  American  Congress 
would  maintain  the  authority  over  warmak- 
ing that  Parliament  had  once  achieved  but 
was  then  in  danger  of  losing. 

The  aims  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
In  making  the  President  the  Commander  in 
Chief  were  two:  First,  the  Convention  de- 
sired to  concentrate  In  a  single  clvUlan  leader 
the  tactical  control  of  armies  engaged  In 
battle.  But  this  was  no  plenary  grant  of 
power  to  maintain  troops  In  a  particular 
theater  of  war  once  Congress  had  decided  to 
disengage.  As  HamUton  interpreted  the 
power.  It  "amoxmted  to  nothing  more  than 
the  supreme  command  and  direction  of  the 
military  forces,  as  first  General  and  Ad- 
miral of  the  Confederacy."  This  clause  places 
tbe  civilian  President  at  tbe  top  of  the  mili- 
tary command.  It  contains  no  grant  of  power 
to  define  the  purposes  for  which  tbe  Presi- 
dent may  exercUe  his  command  over  tbe 
troops. 

Second,  the  framers  sought  to  transfer  to 
the  President  a  check  on  an  overly  martial 
legUlature  so  as  to  Insure  further  against 
any  precipitate  commitment  of  otir  forces. 
They  remembered  all  too  well  the  very  broad 
delegation  of  responsibility  for  warmaking 
conferred  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
on  Congress  Mason,  arguing  for  the  propo- 
sition that  someone,  either  the  President  or 
a  council  of  revision,  should  be  given  the 
power  to  veto  legislative  action,  stated  that 
"The  purse  and  sword  must  not  be  in  the 
same  hands;  If  thU  Is  true,  and  tbe  Legis- 
lature are  able  to  raise  revenues  and  make 
and  direct  a  war,  I  shall  agree  to  a  restrain- 
ing power  of  tbe  Legislature  either  in  the 
Executive  or  a  councU  or  revision."  The 
President's  check,  of  course,  was  by  no  means 
intended  to  grant  tbe  executive  any  exclu- 
sive and  unrestralnable  power  over  the  dis- 
position of  the  army  and  navy. 

The  debates  In  the  ConsUtuUonal  Con- 
vention clearly  Indicate  one  thing:  Congress 
was  to  be  given  ultimate  control  over  the 
warmaking  power  with  a  variety  of  means  at 
its  command  to  enforce  Its  views.  At  a  mini- 
mum tbe  framers  would  have  viewed  an 
appropriation  restricted  in  use  to  disband- 
ing an  army  and  bringing  It  home  as  a  proper 
exercise  of  Congressional  power.  Parliament 
had  exercised  this  much  power  in  1678  and 


the  conscious  design  of  the  Constitution  was 
to  give  Congress  more  power  over  foreign 
affairs  and  warmaking  than  Parliament  bad 
possessed.  The  Constitution,  read  In  light  of 
the  historical  context  and  tbe  framers'  fear 
of  a  military  establishment,  thus  established 
that  tbe  President  could  command  tbe  tac- 
tical operations  of  an  army  while  engaged, 
but  that  Congress  had  the  power  through 
appropriations  to  provide  an  army,  to  dis- 
band it,  or  to  disengage  It  from  a  particular 
theater  of  operations. 

Tbe  reading  is  confirmed  by  tbe  discussion 
of  the  relevant  constitutional  provisions  in 
the  Federalist  papers.  Tbe  colonists  had  seen 
how  easy  it  was  for  a  king,  with  a  standing 
army  at  his  disposal,  to  engage  his  subjects 
in  foreign  conflicts.  Thus  many  objected  to 
this  Constitution  drafted  at  Philadelphia 
because  it  faUed  to  prohibit  a  standing 
army.  Hamilton  argued  that  such  a  prohibi- 
tion was  unnecessary  because  tbe  Constitu- 
tion gave  the  legislature  the  power  to  check 
the  President  in  his  capacity  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  through  the  control  over  appropria- 
tions attendant  on  the  power  to  raise  and 
support  armies.  The  requirement,  unique  In 
the  Constitution,  that  "no  Appropriation  of 
Money  to  that  Use  ShaU  be  for  a  Longer 
Term  than  Two  Years"  was  designed  to  In- 
sure review  by  each  new  Congress  of  presi- 
dential exercise  of  command  over  the  armed 
forces.  In  the  Federalist  No.  26,  HamUton 
said: 

"The  legislature  of  the  United  States  will 
be  ohliged,  by  this  provision  [two-year  appro- 
priation], once  at  least  in  every  two  years, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  keeping 
a  military  force  on  foot;  to  come  to  a  new 
resolution  on  the  point;  and  to  declare  their 
sense  of  tbe  matter,  by  a  formal  vote  In  the 
face  of  their  constituents.  They  are  not  at 
liberty  to  vest  In  tbe  executive  department 
permanent  funds  for  the  support  of  an 
army.  .  .  ." 

A  deflnltlve  practical  gloss  on  tbe  inten- 
tions of  the  constitutional  framers  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  early  relationships  between 
Presidents  and  Congresses  In  times  of  crisis. 
President  Adams  sought  Oongressional  au- 
thority to  respond  to  French  attacks  on 
American  ships  even  though  be  did  not  seek 
to  declare  war.  President  Jefferson,  too,  felt 
compelled  to  call  on  Congress  to  make  a 
Judgment  on  our  response  to  attacks  on  our 
vessels  by  TrtpoUtan  ships.  He  Indicated  this 
in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  in 
recotmtlng  tbe  capture  of  a  TrtpoUtan 
criUser: 

"Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond 
tbe  line  of  defence,  tbe  vessel  being  disabled 
from  committing  further  hostilities,  was  lib- 
erated with  Its  crew.  The  Legislature  will 
doubtless  consider  whether,  by  authorizing 
measures  of  offense  also,  they  will  place  our 
force  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  Its 
adversaries.  I  communicate  all  material  In- 
formation on  this  subject,  that  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  important  function  confided 
by  tbe  Constitution  to  the  Legislature  ex- 
clusively their  Judgment  may  form  Itself  in 
a  knowledge  and  consideration  of  every  cir- 
cumstance of  weight." 

Again,  in  deciding  bow  to  respond  to  tbe 
potential  Spanish  threat  In  Florida,  Jeffer- 
son asked  Congress  to  take  certain  steps,  ac- 
knowledging that  "the  course  to  be  pursued 
will  require  command  of  means  which  It  be- 
longs to  Congress  exclusively  to  yield  or  to 
deny." 

Jefferson's  successors — Madison.  Monroe 
and  even  Jackson — all  acknowledged  execu- 
tive deference  to  the  legislature  on  questions 
of  troop  deployment  and  armed  hostilities. 
Indeed,  the  nineteenth  century  In  general  Is 
replete  with  acknowledgments  of  congres- 
sional preeminence.  Lincoln,  for  example, 
when  be  was  a  member  of  Congress,  stated: 
"The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war  iT>ftfci"g  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 


tated, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  foUowlng 
reasons:  Kings  bad  always  been  involving 
and  Impoverishing  their  people  In  wars,  pre- 
tending generally.  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our 
Convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  E^ngly  oppressions;  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  tbe  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  tbe  power  of  bring- 
ing oppression  upon  us." 

Moreover,  Congress  was  quick  to  protect 
Its  war  powers  whenever  these  were  chal- 
lenged. After  President  Polk  dispatched  an 
army  to  Mexico  In  "hot  pursuit"  of  an  in- 
vading Mexican  force,  but  without  Congres- 
sional approval,  tbe  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  the  war  had  been  "imnec- 
essartly  and  unconstitutionally  begim  by  the 
President  ..." 

Tbe  twentieth  century  particularly  during 
tbe  crisis  moments  of  the  Cold  War,  saw  in- 
creasing congressional  acquiescence  to  broad 
presidential  assertions  of  power.  The  high- 
water  mark  of  this  trend  came  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  committed  troops  to  Korea 
without  prior  or  subsequent  approval  by 
Congress.  Thereafter  Elsenhower  In  1956 
(Formosa)  and  1957  (Lebanon) ,  Kennedy  in 
1962  (Cuba)  and  Johnson  1964  (Tonkin) ,  aU 
sought  approval  of  military  action  by  con- 
gressional resolution.  Some  members  of  Con- 
gress have  felt  tbe  legislative  role  in  tbeee 
cases  was  simply  to  rubber-stamp  executive 
action.  Senator  Morse,  for  example,  viewed 
tbe  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  as  a  carte 
blanche  for  presidential  dlscertlon.  But  no 
one  has  agreed  that  this  sort  of  resolution 
exhausted  congressional  power. 

Even  when  there  is  need  for  rapid  response 
(e.g.,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis) ,  an  acconuno- 
dation  between  the  President  and  Congress 
can  be  reached.  Congress'  responsibility  is  to 
evaluate  the  costs  and  priorities  of  military 
abroad.  Congress  can  exercise  this  most  seri- 
ous decisionmaking  function  after  tbe  Initial 
executive  commitment  has  been  made  as  well 
as  before.  Indeed  only  then  can  Congress  get 
possession  of  aU  the  data  relevant  to  the 
commitment  Involved  and  make  a  considered 
evaluation  of  it.  To  allow  tbe  P»resldent  to 
persist  in  military  action  abroad  because  be 
deems  it  essential  to  tbe  national  security 
even  after  Congress,  on  the  basis  of  a  full 
evaluation  of  tbe  threat  and  tbe  costs  of 
meeting  It,  has  concluded  otherwise,  is  to 
extend  tbe  President's  "defensive"  power  be- 
yond limitation.  The  decision  to  terminate  a 
war  is  different  from  one  to  declare  a  war. 
It  is  nonethelesss  within  congressional  power. 
It  gives  tbe  legislature  a  needed  negative 
check  against  unbridled  executive  action. 

In  sum.  the  present  legislation  attempting 
to  establish  broad  timetables  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal is  an  appropriate  way  for  Congress  to 
enforce  its  policy  regarding  national  priori- 
ties and  the  removal  of  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence from  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  mandate 
of  national  will  which  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  mxist  follow.  Congressional 
action  wlU  not  usurp  the  President  s  power: 
he  may  still  decide  what  Is  tactically  the 
safest  and  most  effective  way  to  withdraw 
consistent  with  spirit  of  the  congressional 
mandate.  Congress  will  have  abdicated  Its 
own  powers  over  the  war  policy,  however,  if  it 
remains  inactive  once  tbe  question  of  troop 
commitment  is  formally  raised. 

C.  Appropriations  poioer 
The  means  most  readily  available  to  Con- 
gress to  assert  congressional  power  Is  its  au- 
thority over  appropriations.  This  power  pro- 
vides a  particularly  apt  negative  check  on 
the  executive.  Historicallv,  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  limit  executive  action  through  control  of 
the  purse.  The  Constitution  expUcltly  states 
that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropria- 
tion made  by  law,"  and  both  branches  of 
Congress  have  on  occasion  used  this  power 
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to  exercise  detailed  control  over  the  min- 
utiae ol  executive  action. 

Richard  H.  Fenno,  Jr..  states: 

"To  criticize  Congress  for  Intervening  In 
a  specific  and  detailed  fashion  Is  to  attack 
It  for  doing  the  only  thing  It  can  do  to  ef- 
fectively assert  Its  Influence.  Specifics  and 
details  are  the  Indispensable  handles  which 
Congressmen  use  to  worlE  Inductively  toward 
broader  kinds  of  oversight  Judgments  .  .  . 
Congressional  control  Is  or  Is  not  appropriate 
In  the  context  of  the  realities  of  legislative 
and  executive  decisionmaking.  The  legislator 
ought  not  to  be  criticized  for  using  those 
controls  which  are  available  to  him  and 
which  his  experience  tells  him  bring  the 
greatest  influence  over  executive  activity." 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  Jackcon, 
formerly  Attorney  General  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  reafllrmed  plenary  Congressional 
power  over  appropriations,  with  particular 
reference  to  control  of  the  armed  forces.  He 
wrote: 

"Congress  alone  controls  the  raising  of 
revenues  and  their  appropriations  and  may 
determine  in  what  manner  and  by  what 
means  they  shall  be  spent  for  military  and 
naval  procurement  .  .  .  While  Congre.=s  can- 
not deprive  the  President  of  the  command 
of  the  army  or  navy,  only  Congress  can  give 
him  an  army  or  a  navy  to  command." 

The  general  power  of  Congress  over  appro- 
priations is  reinforced  by  the  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  appropriations  jxjwer  In  the  Arti- 
cle I,  section  8  grant  of  power  to  Congress 
to  "raise  and  support  Armies." 

There  are  nimierous  precedents  of  care- 
fully placed  Congressional  restrictions  on 
military  appropriations  sanctioning  the  use 
of  appropriations  as  a  vehicle  for  achieving 
substantive  policy.  In  1909,  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  sought  by  executive  order  to 
restrict  the  use  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  on- 
shore bases,  apparently  In  an  effort  to  raise 
the  morale  of  the  Navy.  Congress  disagreed 
and  sought  to  force  the  retention  of  the 
Marine  Corps  on  board  battleships  and  cruis- 
ers. The  House  of  Representatives'  version  of 
the  Naval  Appropriations  BUI  of  1909.  US.. 
26394.  60th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.  (1909),  Included 
the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  Tliat  hereafter  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Marine  Corps  shall  serve 
as  heretofore  on  board  all  battleships  .  .  . 
In  detachments  of  not  less  than  eight  per 
centum  of  the  strength  of  the  enlisted  men 
of  the  navy  on  said  vessels." 

The  proviso  was  written  as  a  directive,  with 
no  clear  penalty  for  executive  noncompliance. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
amended  the  above  proviso  so  as  to  make  the 
entire  Marine  Corps  appropriation  contin- 
gent upon  fulfillment  of  the  condition.  Sen- 
ate debate  focused  on  the  division  between 
legislative  and  executive  warmaklng  powers. 
Senators  Lodge,  Cummins,  and  Borah  all  op- 
posed the  particular  conditional  appropria- 
tion. However,  under  questioning  it  became 
clear  that  the  stand  these  critics  took 
against  Congress'  power  was  a  very  limited 
one.  Senator  Bacon  asked  them  whether  Con- 
gress could  order  the  President  to  remove 
troops  from  the  District  of  Columbia  after 
the  President  had  placed  them  there.  Sena- 
tor Cummins  and  Senator  Borah  both  ac- 
knowledged that  Congress  had  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  do  so;  Senator  Lodge  also 
admitted  that  his  objections  were  on  policy 
grounds,  not  on  whether  Congress  had  the 
requisite  power  to  so  restrict  the  use  of  ap- 
propriations. 

Some  Senators  went  considerably  further 
m  defining  Congress'  power.  Senator  Pulton 
said: 

"(N|o  doubt  .  .  .  Congress  has  the  power 
to  say  that  money  should  not  be  expended 
on  payment  of  a  particular  corps  of  the  army 
If  It  should  be  stationed  In  a  particular 
place. 

"And  the  simple  fact  that  the  President  In 
advance  had  sent  the  army  there  would  not 


preclude  Congress  from  still  exercising  its 
constitutional  function  of  ordering  It  re- 
moved from  there." 

In  an  effort  to  draw  the  hazy  line  between 
Congressional  and  Presidential  power.  Sena- 
tor Fulton  continued: 

"I  concede  that  Congress  cannot  absolutely 
control  and  fetter  the  President,  but  that  Is 
simply  when  and  while  he  acts  as  com- 
mander in  the  field  and  has  charge  of  the 
movements  of  military  forces  and  matters  of 
that  character  that  pertain  distinctly  and 
peculiarly  to  the  duties  of  a  Commander 
In  Chief.  In  those  matters  he  Is  supreme,  but 
after  all  he  Is  subordinate  In  all  cases  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  Congress  shall 
make.  .  .  .  (Hie  Is  nothing  more  than  any 
other  conmiander  In  point  of  power,  except 
that  he  Is  the  supreme  commander.  ...  Is 
the  proposed  amendment  anything  more 
than  a  regulation?  It  Is  a  regulation  of  the 
navy  and  provision  as  to  In  what  manner  the 
Marine  Corps  shall  serve  the  Nation,  where 
it  shall  be  placed,  how  long  It  shall  remain 
at  sea,  or  whether  It  shall  go  at  all  or  not." 

Following  this  debate,  the  amendment  con- 
taining the  conditional  appropriation  passed 
both  bouses  of  Congress  and  was  part  of  the 
bill  signed  Into  law  by  President  Roosevelt. 
If  the  matter  had  gone  no  further,  we  would 
have  only  Congress'  side  of  the  power  strug- 
gle. However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  took 
the  proviso  to  the  Attorney  General,  George 
Wlckersham,  for  a  ruling  on  Its  constitu- 
tionality. The  Attorney  General  held  the 
conditional  appropriation  constitutional, 
saying : 

"If,  therefore.  In  the  discbarge  of  his  pow- 
ers and  duties  as  Commander  In  Chief,  the 
President  desires  to  direct  the  Marine  Corps 
to  perform  and  function  which  shall  Involve 
the  application  of  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  Act  ...  be  must  direct  [that  the  corps] 
shall  serve  as  heretofore  on  board  all  battle- 
ships. .  .  . 

"Inasmuch  tts  Congress  has  power  to  create 
or  not  to  create,  as  it  shall  deem  expedient, 
a  marine  corps,  it  has  power  to  create  a 
marine  corps,  make  appropriations  for  its 
pay,  but  provide  that  such  appropriation 
shall  not  be  available  unless  the  marine  corps 
be  employed  In  some  designated  way,  and  I 
therefore  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  provi- 
sion of  the  statute  to  which  you  direct  my 
attention  is  constitutional." 

The  parallel  here  to  the  Amendment  to 
End  the  War  is  obvious.  Congress  would  be 
exercising  its  control  over  expenditvires  to 
enforce  its  policy  decisions  as  to  where  troops 
should  and  should  not  be  without  detailing 
their  use  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  while 
there  engaged.  Congress  would  be  exercising 
its  historic  and  constitutional  mission  as  a 
check  on  the  executive's  power  to  engage 
American  forces  in  major  conflict.  It  would  in 
no  way  be  Interfering  with  the  President's 
tactical  control  over  the  troops  during  the 
disengagement  process. 

A  mere  recent  example  of  Congressional 
efforts  to  use  the  appropriations  power  to 
control  military  policy  Is  provided  by  the 
RS-70  manned  bomber  conflict.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  wanted  to  insure 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  instituted  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  manned  bomber 
instead  of  relying  exclusively  on  guided  mis- 
siles. The  Committee  unanimously  asserted 
the  power  for  Congress  to  use  appropriations 
restrictions  to  require  affirmative  jKJllcy  de- 
cisions by  the  executive.  Certainly  the  pwwer 
to  require  sifflrmative  executive  action  Is  even 
greater  than  the  negative  power  implied  in 
an  appropriation  which  merely  reverses  prior 
Presidential  action. 

A  final,  and  most  relevant,  example  of  Con- 
n-ess" conditioning  appropriations  In  order  to 
'affect  military  action  Is  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1970.  The  Act  provides: 

"In  line  with  the  expressed  Intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  none  of 


the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos  or 
Thailand." 

Thus  Congress  has  already  used  Its  appro- 
priations power  with  the  acqulesence  of 
President  Nixon,  who  signed  the  bill  with- 
out constitutional  objection,  to  restrict  pres- 
idential use  of  military  appropriations  In  a 
way  that  expresses  Congressional  policy  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

D.  Conclusion 

Members  of  Congress  face  the  solemn  duty 
of  deciding  whether  to  allocate  further  na- 
tional resources  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  do  not  argue  here  on  the  merits  of  that 
question — that  Is  for  Congress  to  decide. 
What  we  do  argue  is  that  Congress  has  the 
power — indeed,  the  duty— «xpre8sly  to  make 
that  decision.  The  Constitution  was  drafted 
to  allocate  governmental  power.  Once  allo- 
cated, that  power  remains,  even  though  lying 
occasionally  dormant,  within  the  branches 
originally  receiving  it.  The  President  re- 
ceived power  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  di- 
rect all  American  troops.  His  actions  in  em- 
ploying those  troops  may  or  may  not  have 
been  excessive  in  recent  times;  that  question 
is  Irrelevant  to  this  study.  What  is  relevant 
Is  that  Congress,  too,  received  warmaklng 
power,  the  power  to  determine  when  and 
where  the  Urdted  States  will  commit  its 
armies  and  its  resources  to  a  major  conflict. 

The  Constitution  also  allocated  duties.  The 
President  has  the  duty  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can troops  during  an  engagement.  He  must 
therefore  be  accorded  by  Congress  a  certain 
leeway  in  controlling  tactical  decisions  affect- 
ing the  safety  of  American  soldiers.  The  Pres- 
ident, however,  also  has  the  duty  of  making 
sure  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 
He  must  therefore  accord  to  Congress  the 
lawmaking  power  that  is  constitutionally 
theirs  to  exercise,  and  he  must  respect  any 
congressional  mandate  on  the  allocation  of 
American  resources. 

The  applicability  of  these  conclusions  and 
of  the  research  and  analysis  upon  which 
they  are  based,  to  the  various  amendments 
now  before  Congress  can  be  succinctly  put 
as  follows: 

First,  It  Is  entirely  appropriate  under  the 
Constitution  for  Congress  to  define  the  scope 
and  objectives  of  commitment  of  military 
forces  to  combat  abroad.  It  has  acted  ac- 
cordingly in  the  past  two  decades.  The  1969 
National  Commitments  Resolution  asserts 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  such  com- 
mitment shall  be  made  without  explicit  con- 
gressional approval. 

Second,  Congress  may  constitutionally  ef- 
fect its  policy  determination  by  appropria- 
tions acts  that  condition  the  appropriation 
upon  a  specific  use  of  the  money  granted. 

Third,  Congress  imder  the  Constitution 
should  accord  the  President  enough  leeway 
as  Commander  In  Chief  to  safeguard  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces — leeway 
which  the  Amendment  to  End  the  War  care- 
fully preserves.  But  it  is  for  Congress  to  de- 
cide how  restrictively  to  exercise  the  appro- 
priations power. 

Finally,  it  is  Incumbent  upon  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  fulfill  his  constitutional 
role  by  exercising  the  congressional  power 
to  determine  the  military  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  twentieth  century  strong  Presidents 
have  exercised  their  powers  to  the  fullest, 
while  Congresses  all  too  often  have  quietly 
acquiesced.  That  such  power  has  sometimes 
lain  dormant  does  not  mean  that  It  has  been 
abflndoned.  for  In  the  constitutional  scheme 
of  things  Congress  cannot  abandon  it.  The 
power  must  always  rest  in  Congress  to  decide 
when  the  nation  has  had  all  the  war  that 
It  can  afford  to  endure. 

If  Congress  does  Indeed  wish  to  restore  the 
historic  balance  between  Congress  as  arbiter 
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of  American  military  policy  and  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief,  it  must  now 
seek  to  Implement  Its  decisions  by  use  of 
the  key  tool  it  was  given  for  this  purpose: 
the  power  to  allocate  money  for  national 
endeavors. 

May  13. 1970 

Mr.  GooDEt.L.  Mr.  President,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  purchased  prime  television 
time  to  explain  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war— amendment  No.  609  to  H.R.  17123 — to 
the  American  public  and  to  seek  support  for 

It.  .    ^ 

The  half-hour  broadcast  marks  the  first 
time  that  a  congressional  group  has  produced 
such  a  nationwide  program. 

The  program— "The  Amendment  to  End 
the  War" — was  broadcast  on  Tuesday,  May 
12,  at  7:30  p.m.  over  the  NBC  television  net- 
work. 

Senators  Geobce  McGovern,  Makk  Hat- 
rnxD.  H.\eou»  Hughes,  Pr.\nk  Church,  and  I 
participated  In  the  program. 

The  amendment  to  end  the  war  was 
drafted  by  Senators  McGovebn,  Hattoi-d. 
Httohes,  and  me  and  was  introduced  on 
May  6,  1970.  It  states  that  imless  Congress 
shall  have  declared  war,  no  moneys  appro- 
priated under  the  act  to  which  it  Is  attached, 
or  under  any  other  law,  shall  be  used  In 
Vietnam  after  December  30,  1970.  except  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces.  It 
requires  that  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam  be  completed — that  all 
American  military  personnel  be  pulled  out— 
by  June  1971,  unless  the  President  of  the 
United  States  requests  and  Congress  passes 
a  Joint  resolution  extending  that  deadline. 

The  amendment  provides  that  no  money 
shall  be  used  for  military  operations  in  Laos 
after  December  1970.  And  it  provides  that 
no  moneys  shall  be  authorized  for  any  mili- 
tary operations  in  Cambodia  or  fcr  military 
aid  for  that  country  30  days  following  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  the  program  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  items  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows:) 

THE  AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAB :   A  NETWORK 
TELEVISION  BROADCAST.  MAY  12,  1970.  NBC 

(Participants:  Senator  George  McGovem, 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Senator  Charles 
E.  GoodeU,  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Frank  Church) 

Narration.  Today,  In  the  bright  spring- 
time of  1970.  the  United  States  of  America 
has  been  ripped  apart.  Citizens  bludgeon 
each  other  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  Stu- 
deut6  die  In  campus  eruption.  Buildings 
exp'ode.  Banks  bum.  The  Nation's  colleges 
are  shut  down.  The  population  is  polarized, 
and  there  are  parades  of  protest  everywhere. 
Not  since  the  days  of  the  CivU  War  have 
Americans  treated  each  other  like  this. 

At  the  heart  of  the  trouble  lies  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  It  is  a  strange  war — a  war  that  we 
have  to  keep  explaining  to  ourselves  year 
after  year  after  year.  And  it  Is  a  difficult  war 
to  explain— particularly  to  the  people  who 
have  to  go  and  fight  on  Its  Inconclusive 
battlefltids. 

But  while  all  the  talk  goes  on,  the  war 
goes  on,  too.  It  continues  tonight,  as  It  has 
continued  for  a  decade.  Tonight,  Americans 
wUl  die  in  Vietnam.  Tonight,  Americans  will 
die  In  Cambodia. 

What  can  we  do? 

Last  week,  amendment  No.  609  was  intro- 
duced on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. It  was  co-sponsored  by  a  bl-partlsaa 
coalition  of  twenty  Senators.  These  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  call  it  the  amendment 
to  end  the  war.  They  regard  it  as  a  realistic 
new  thrust  for  peace.  The  Senate  debctte 
on  it  wUl  begin  in  Just  a  few  days. 

In  the  next  half  hour,  five  of  these  Sen- 
ators will  make  a  case  for  this  amendment. 
If  the  American  people  can  effectively  urge 


its  passage  upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  if  "the  amendment  to  end  the 
war"  U  passed,  then  the  traditional  right  of 
declaring  whether  or  not  we  shall  commit 
Americans  to  battle  vtUI  be  returned  to  the 
Congress — where   It  belongs. 

Through  protest . . .  petition  . . .  and  an  act 
of  law,  we  shall  have  at  last  ended  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

And  now.  Senator  George  McGovern  of 
South  Dakota. 

Senator  McGovern.  There  is  no  way  un- 
der the  Constitution  by  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  act  either  to  con- 
tinue this  war  or  to  end  It,  except  by  a  deci- 
sion on  whether  we  will  appropriate  funds 
to  finance  the  var. 

Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no 
appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years." 

Senator  Hatfield.  Our  amendment  to  end 
the  war  fulfills  the  obligations  that  we  have 
under  the  Constitution.  The  amendment 
clearly  states  that  unless  the  Congress  shall 
have  declared  war,  that  no  monies  appro- 
priated on  the  act  to  which  we  attach  the 
amendment,  or  any  other  law,  shall  be  used 
in  Vietnam  after  December  the  30th,  1970, 
except  for  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
and  other  provisions. 

It  provides  that  no  money  shall  be  tised 
for  military  operations  In  the  country  of 
Laos  after  December  of  1970.  It  provides  that 
no  monies  shall  be  authorized  for  the  use 
of  any  military  operations  in  Cambodia, 
thirty  days  following  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment;  and  that  all  troops  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  all  American 
troops,  by  June  1971  unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  deem  that  it  is  Im- 
portant enough  to  extend  that  time  by  re- 
questing the  Congress  to  pass  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  such  extension  time. 

Senator  Hughes.  The  Amendment  to  End 
the  War  provides  continuing  funding  for 
full  protection  of  American  troops  during 
the  total  period  of  our  withdrawal.  It  also 
provides  adequate  funding  to  provide  polit- 
ical asylum  for  all  those  South  Vietnamese 
and  other  civilians  for  which  there  may  be 
great  concern  about  a  bloodbath;  and  there 
are  adequate  provisions  that  these  civilians 
may  be  placed  in  other  places  for  their  own 
protection. 

It  also  provides  for  a  continuing  negotia- 
tion of  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Senator  Church.  Very  soon  the  Senate  will 
be  acting  on  another  Amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Cooper  and  myself,  which  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Cambodian  situation  and  sets 
the  limits  on  that  adventure  to  those  de- 
clared by  the  President. 

But  this  End  the  War  Amendment  takes 
the  full  step,  and  provides  an  orderly  method 
for  the  extrication  of  the  United  States  from 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Itself. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  so  what  we're 
looking  for  Is  a  reasonable  way  to  accomplish 
that  withdrawal,  and  I  think  that  the  prin- 
cipal stumbling  block  now  U  that  we're 
somehow  worried  about  losing  face.  We're 
worried  about  embarrassing  the  policy 
makers  that  sent  us  in  there.  We're  worried 
about  admitting  that  perhaps  we  made 
a  mistake. 

Actually,  I  think  It  would  contribute  to 
the  greatness  of  the  United  States  If.  as  a 
free  people,  we  could  Just  admit  that  we're 
capable  of  making  a  mistake;  and  then  do 
the  best  we  can  to  put  an  early  end  to  it. 
■  Senator  Hughes.  Vietnamization  Is  not  a 
change  In  policy  at  all.  It's  a  continuation  of 
the  old,  old  policy.  It  is  dedicated  to  war, 
not  to  peace.  It  means  that  the  war  will 
go  on  and  continue  to  go  on  for  years  to 
come.  It  means  that  there  has  been  no  one 
speaking,  in  this  Administration  or  the  last, 
of  an  end  to  our  support  commitment  In 
Vietnam. 
It  means  that  we  can  look  Into  the  future 


for  at  least  a  decade,  in  aU  probability,  to 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men  Involved  in  Viet- 
nam. I  think  every  mother  and  father  In 
America  who  has  a  son  right  now  that's  five, 
or  six,  or  seven  years  old,  or  anywhere  up 
to  15  or  16,  should  well  realize  that  that  boy 
Is  going  to  be  involved  In  our  future  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  under  existing  policy. 

Senator  Ooodell.  We  have  come  to  the 
point  where  we  realize,  and  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident realized  when  he  went  Into  Cambodia, 
that  Vletnamlzatlon  will  not  work;  and  It 
was  an  admission  of  the  failure  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon. 

I  think  It's  time  that  the  American  people 
recognize  that  the  President  doesn't  have 
the  power  to  declare  war  or  make  war.  alone. 
He  can  ask  Congress  to  declare  that  power; 
and  I  think  that's  why  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing here,  and  urging  support  f-om  the 
American  people  for.  Is  so  important. 

Congress  can  do  this,  and  It's  not  an  Ir- 
responsible action;  and  with  the  walls  all 
falling  down  around  American  prestige  and 
power  in  the  vrorld  If  we  decide  we're  going 
to  get  out.  Congress  would  simply  be  saying. 
"Okay,  we've  fought  for  seven  years,  we've 
bled  and  died,  and  we've  spent  our  resources 
on  this;  and  now  the  time  has  come  to  say 
to  the  South  Vietnamese,  "take  it  over.  Well 
give  you  time.  Over  a  period  of  time  we're 
going  to  be  withdrawing  and  you  can  go 
on  getting  aid  If  you  fight  for  yourseU  in 
your  own  clvU  war.  We're  not  going  to  sUy 
there  and  fight  and  bleed  and  die  for  you 
any  longer.' " 

Senator  Hattield.  But  the  point  Is  sim- 
ply this:  It's  no  longer  the  opinion  of  Presi- 
dents, and  no  longer  the  opinion  of  Senators; 
It's  the  evidence  of  history,  of  over  40.000 
deaths,  and  this  amount  of  resource  ex- 
pended that  has  proven  each  one  of  those 
escalations  to  be  wrong.  And  I  say.  how 
many  more  American  men  have  to  be  heaped 
upon  that  funeral  pyre  of  war  to  disapprove 
a  theory  or  a  doctrine  of  mUitary  action 
that  has  been  proven  wrong  each  time  that 
It's  been  acted  upon.  „  .^  ^ 

Senator  Church.  After  all,  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  Impose  any  permanent 
solution  in  Asia  to  settle  Asian  problems 
among  Asian  people  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
Now  the  Idea  that  we  are  going  to  do  that 
is— runs  against  the  whole  current  of  history. 
Now,  what's  happening  In  Asia  is  that  the 
western  powers  are  moving  out,  and  that  the 
Asians  are  taking  over  for  themselves;  and 
"SletnamlzaUon,  as  it's  been  pointed  out  here. 
Is  not  the  method  for  extricating  us  from  this 
morass.  It  will  merely  perpetuate  our  involve- 
ment in  this  war.  Half  of  the  troops  may 
come  home;  the  other  half  wlU  stay  indefi- 
nitely; and  It  does  not  serve  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  perma- 
nent military  base  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Goodeix.  The  President  reiterated 
the  other  night  that  he  was  going  to  con- 
tinue to  bring  back  these  150,000  men  In 
the  next  12  months.  Now.  many  Americans 
may  feel  that  that  means  they're  all  going 
to  be  coming  back,  and  nobody's  going  to  be 
going. 

Under  a  policy  of  bringing  back  150,000 
men  in  the  next  12  months,  we  wUl  send 
to  South  Vietnam  276.000  men  who  are  not 
there  now,  who  are  now  In  the  military  of 
about  to  go  into  the  mlUtary;  and  well 
bring  back  more,  150.000  more  than  we  send, 
but  in  the  rotation  process  there  will  be  this 
276.000  men  go  over  there  to  fight,  and 
perhaps  die. 

Senator  McGovern.  And  what  would  we 
have  accomplished,  or  what  evidence  Is  there 
based  on  past  history,  to  lead  us  to  beUeve 
that  we  would  be  in  any  better  position,  or 
that  South  Vietnam  would  be  in  any  better 
position,  1  year  or  5  years  or  10  years  hence, 
after  tens  of  thousands  of  additional  Amer- 
icans have  been  klUed.  than  we  are  now? 
What  would  we  have  gained? 
Senator  Chubch.  We  have  created  a  "crisis 
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of  confldence,"  and  a  deep  dlslllvislonment 
and  an  alienation  that  doesnt  just  aSect 
a  narrow  fringe  of  radicals  on  campus.  Any- 
one who  goes  to  the  campuses  knows  that 
this  feeling  extends  to  millions  of  young 
Americans. 

Now,  If  they  grow  up  without  a  belief  In 
this  system,  that.  It  seems  to  me,  has  far 
greater  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the 
United  States  than  anything  we  have  now, 
or  have  ever  had  at  stake  out  In  Indochina. 

Senator  Hughxs.  I  think  one  of  the  great, 
tragic  byproducts  of  all  of  this  has  been  the 
spiritual  scarring  of  our  own  people.  The 
questioning  In  our  own  minds  of  why  weTe 
Involved  In  a  body-count  war  with  total 
military  supremacy,  with  Indiscriminate 
bombing  and  far-ranging  effects  on  the  ecol- 
ogy of  thoee  nations  by  spraying  chemicals 
and  driving  the  people  off  of  the  land  Into 
the  cities,  completely  changing  the  complex 
of  that  Uttle  nation  Involving  sixteen  to 
eighteen  million  people. 

And  we  ask  ourselves,  can  we  be  happy 
about  the  fact  that  we've  killed  10.000  Viet- 
namese and  suffered  300  deaths  ourselves  and 
In  the  process  that  this  complete  psychology 
that  we  have  of  destroying  life,  you  know, 
at  any  expense,  and  what  the  results  of  It 
are — 

Senator  Chtt«ch.  It's  brutalizing  our  own 
society. 

Senator  Hughes.  It's  brutalizing  us  In- 
temaUy,  and  we  find  our  young  people  turn- 
ing away  from  It,  fleeing  to  Canada  to  avoid 
a  war  they  consider  Immoral  and  attitudes 
that  they  consider  unrealistic  In  a  time.  In 
an  age  when  we  really  are  questioning  our- 
selves to  find  national  purpose  again. 

Senator  McGovtrn.  What  we  need  to  un- 
derstand Is  that  there  Is  no  way  to  sepa- 
rate the  cost  of  this  war  In  Asia,  from  the 
cost  of  our  own  society.  Now,  there  were 
stories  In  the  press  recently  that  some  of 
our  poor  people,  some  of  the  black  citizens 
and  other  minority  groups,  have  shied  away 
from  participating  In  protests  against  the 
war  on  the  ground  that  their  concerns  are 
with  hunger  and  with  racism  and  with  pov- 
erty. 

But  what  I  think  all  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans need  to  understand  is  that  the  answer 
to  these  other  problems  will  not  come  until 
we  put  this  war  behind  us.  and  the  enormous 
drain  that  It's  taking  here  In  our  society.  The 
person  who's  worried  about  Inflation  ought 
to  realize  that  war  is  a  principal  cause  of  it. 
The  man  who's  worried  about  the  stock 
market  skidding  ought  to  realize  that  the 
stock  market  jitters  are  associated,  to  a 
great  extent,  with  the  war. 

And  as  you\-e  said  so  many  times,  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  city  councllmen  and  the 
others  who  are  worried  about  where  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from  for  those  new 
schools  or  new  sewage  projects  or  other 
things,  they  have  to  understand  that  the  war 
Is  robbing  them  of  those  possibilities. 

Senator  HrcHES.  We're  talking  about  16 
to  18  million  people  in  South  Vietnam.  There 
are  23  million  blacks  In  America  who  have 
not  been  able  to  And  Justice  In  this  great 
country.  Untold  thousands  of  American  In- 
dians who  have  never  been  brought  to  their 
fulflUment.  You  who  have  worked  so  long 
and  so  energetically  in  the  field  of  hunger 
In  America,  and  poverty,  with  some  35  mil- 
lion people  living  In  poverty,  with  the  very 
foundations  shaking  of  every  major  city  in 
the  Nation,  with  the  great,  basic,  undergird- 
Ing  of  this  Nation  that  has  always  kept  it 
stable,  with  those  minorities  is  now  being 
drained  off  and  siphoned  off  in  the  name  of 
somehow  saving  face  in  Southeast  Asia,  you 
know. 

So  when  we  talk,  I  think  you  would  agree 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  great  paradox  in 
this. 

Senator  Goodei.1..  The  cost  of  the  war  last 
year  was  $23  billion,  so  you  can  say  in  just 
about  specific  terms  that  1   year's  cost  of 


this  war  would  clean  up  all  our  waters  In 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Hatfield.  The  half  hour  that  this 
program  is  being  telecast  to  the  American 
people,  to  reduce  that  or  to  translate  that 
into  terms  of  the  cost  of  the  war;  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  will  be  spending  $1  mil- 
lion just  in  this  one-half  hour  period. 

Senator  Ooodell.  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Hatiteu).  In  Vietnam.  Just  In 
Vietnam. 

Senator  Chttbch.  Mark,  you  know  the  ar- 
gument is  made  that  the  world  will  think 
we're  weak  If  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam. 
I  think  that  of  all  the  arguments  that  ar« 
made,  that  is  the  least  impressive.  Actually, 
the  world  knows  that  we  have  the  power  to 
exterminate  every  living  inhabitant  of  Viet- 
nam. If  we  unleashed  that  power  we  could 
salt  it  over  the  way  Rome  salted  over  Car- 
thage. 

It's  not  our  power  that's  in  question  out 
there.  It's  the  wisdom  of  our  policy;  and 
the  world  sees  the  biggest,  richest,  strongest 
nation  dropping  more  bombs  on  North  Viet- 
nam than  we  dropped  on  all  Europe  in  the 
Second  World  War.  They  see  this  tremendous 
disproportion  of  strength  and  wealth,  and 
that  puts  us  in  a  very  bad  light  in  the 
world. 

In  fact,  this  war  has  done  more  to  under- 
mine America's  moral  leadership  in  the 
world  than  anything  that's  ever  happened 
to  us.  and  the  faster  we  put  the  matter 
right  in  Southeast  Asia  and  end  this  war.  the 
sooner  we  will  begin  to  win  back  again  the 
respect  that  this  country  ought  to  have 
throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Huohes.  What  do  you  say  to  peo- 
ple who  are  really  concerned,  and  I  know 
they're  concerned,  about  the  fact  that  we'll 
lose  face  !n  the  world,  you  know,  that  we'll 
really  not  be  a  first  rate  power,  as  has  been 
implied  by  our  Chief  Executives  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present?  And  the  concern  of 
honest  Americans  who  want  to  get  out  of 
the  war,  who  want  to  stop  the  killing  and 
the  dying,  and  yet  they  say  this  is  America's 
place  In  the  world,  that  unless  we  accept 
this  challenge  we're  somehow  falling  In 
world  leadership. 

I  think  this  is  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  mlllfons  of  Americans  today. 

Senator  Hatfizlo.  What  constitutes  leader- 
ship? Not  just  power  of  armament,  but  power 
of  Ideals.  And  I  say  that  we  are  losing  In  the 
world  today  by  continuing  to  be  in  Vietnam. 

It's  not  a  matter  of  national  pride.  It's 
a  matter  of  whether  we're  practicing  what 
we  preach.  It's  a  matter  of  whether  our  Ideals 
that  were  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  are  really 
at  the  center  of  our  policy,  or  whether  we're 
out  here  with  some  peripheral  object  of  face- 
savlnsr,  and  so  forth.  I  say,  if  It's  to  be  hu- 
miliated to  admit  we're  wrong  and  to  save 
lives,  then  the  sooner  we  do  this,  the  better 
it's  going  to  be  for  our  nation.  But  I  don't 
consider  it  humiliation.  I  consider  it  great- 
ness, because  only  the  powerful  can  take 
the  chance  of  admitting  error,  and  we're 
that  powerful  today. 

Senator  Ooodixl.  And  most  civilizations 
that  have  died,  have  died  from  within;  and 
that  is  happening  now  In  the  United  States 
of  America  if  we  dont  get  out  of  this  war. 

Senator  Church.  We  clothe  this  war  in  the 
sacred  words  of  "justice"  and  "freedom"  and 
"peace."  But  justice  and  freedom  and  peace 
aren't  at  stake  out  there.  You  know,  the 
Government  that  we're  supporting  Is  not  a 
democratic  government,  it's  an  incompetent 
and  corrupt  military  dictatorship;  and  It's 
Involved  in  a  war  with  another  dictatorship. 
This  is  a  war  between  two  dictatorships  for 
control  of  Vietnam. 
t  So  I  think  we  make  a  grave  mistake  when 
we  try  to  clothe  such  a  war  In  terms  of  the 
Ideals  for  which  this  country  should  stand. 
Freedom  is  not  at  issue  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  One  way  or  the  other,  the  kind  of 


freedom  that  we  know  Is  not  going  to  be  the 
gift  of  this  war  out  there. 

Senator  Huchzs.  I  think  the  gut  question, 
though.  Prank,  and  particularly  George,  when 
we're  talking  about  this  Amendment  to  End 
the  War,  to  most  Americans  is,  how  can  I 
support  this  Amendment  and  at  the  same 
time  support  my  country  in  an  involvement 
we've  had  over  the  last  15  years.  And  I  think 
if  people  could  resolve  this  in  their  own 
minds,  you  know,  they'd  very  willingly  bring 
this  war  to  an  end  through  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Senator  McGovern.  Now,  the  President  said 
the  other  night  that  If  we  leave  Vietnam  now, 
we're  going  to  be  through,  or  I  think  he  said 
we're  going  to  be  finished  as  a  peacemaker 
in  Asia.  Well  now,  I  think  we  ought  to  quit 
trying  to  be  the  policeman  for  Asia.  Let's  quit 
trying  to  be  a  solo  policeman  and  banker 
and  pacifier  in  Asia  alone.  How  Ironic  It 
would  be  If  at  long  last  we  succeeded  In 
pacifying  Southeast  Asia  and  couldn't  pacify 
oiu:  own  society. 

Senator  Hughes.  The  invasion  of  Cambo- 
dia. I  think,  was  truly  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back.  They're  writing  to  me  at 
about  8  to  10  to  one  against  the  President's 
posture  right  now  in  Southeast  Asia;  and  in 
the  belief  and  the  hope  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  offer  the  leadership, 
you  know,  to  alter  this  posture. 

Senator  Goodeix.  Everything  we  have  said 
here  tonight  is  completely  unpartlsan.  I 
think  we  have  all  been  as  critical  of  the 
Democratic  Presidents  as  we  have  of  Re- 
publican Presidents,  and  we  should  not  be 
considering  this  In  terms  of  political  or  par- 
tisan advantage  one  way  or  the  other.  This 
war  transcends  partisanship,  and  I  know  a 
great  many  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats 
who  think  our  jwUcy  now  is  wrong,  and  we 
ought  to  get  out.  I  think  the  overwhelming 
number  of  all  Americans,  whatever  their 
political  party,  believe  this. 

Senator  McGovebn.  I  think  what  we're 
trying  to  do  with  our  Amendment  to  End 
the  War,  is  to  say  that  that  is  too  important 
a  decision  to  place  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
man.  It's  too  big  a  risk  to  ask  one  man  to 
decide  alone.  The  President  ought  not  to 
have  to  make  that  Judgment  alone,  and 
under  the  Constitution,  he's  not  supposed 
to  make  that  decision  alone. 

What  we're  proposing  to  do  is  to  share 
that  responsibility,  and  whatever  political 
risk,  whatever  opportunity,  whatever  hazard 
is  Involved  in  making  the  decision  to  end 
this  war,  we're  prepared,  as  elected  oflHclals, 
to  stand  up  on  that  question  and  answer  yes 
or  no,  and  then  take  whatever  blame  or 
whatever  credit  is  Involved. 

Senator  Goodell.  In  effect,  we're  providing 
a  situation  where  the  President  can  with- 
draw faster,  where  he  can  make  a  determina- 
tion the  war  Is  going  to  end  by  a  fixed  date, 
and  he  will  not  bear  the  whole  onus,  him- 
self. We  recognize  that  when  you've  made 
such  a  tragic  mistake,  there's  no  painless 
way  to  get  out  of  that  mistake.  We're  say- 
ing. "Well  share  that  pain,  we'll  share  that 
responsibility.  But  let's  recognize  the  mis- 
take and  get  out  of  it." 

Senator  Hughes.  What  do  we  say  to  the 
American  parents  who  have  sons  fighting  in 
Vietnam?  Is  this  a  patriotic  move  that  we 
are  taking  in  this  Amendment  to  End  the 
War?  Is  this  support  of  their  sons  and  of 
our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam? 

Senator  Goodell.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
protect  the  young  men  who  are  fighting  over 
there  than  to  bring  them  home;  and  I  dont 
know  of  any  military  person  in  any  respon- 
sible position,  who  doubts  that  If  we  made 
our  declaration,  "we're  coming  out,"  that 
they  would  be  brought  home  safely  then. 

As  long  as  we  stay  there,  the  casualties 
are  going  to  go  up,  and  If  President  Nixon's 
program  works,  over  the  next  three  years, 
we  are  talking  about  a  minimum  of  6,000 
more  American  dead,  and  probably  closer  to 
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20,000.  Four  Oi  five  times  that  many  casual- 
ties, and  four  or  five  times  that  many  Viet- 
namese deaths  in  the  procees.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  billions  of  dollars  Involved. 

Senator  McGovekn.  But  now  what  we're 
proposing  Is  not  a  disorganized  and  unco- 
ordinated outcry.  We're  proposing  a  specific 
legislative  Act  that  will  have  the  full  force 
of  law  and  It  will  say  In  effect,  no  more 
money  for  Southeast  Asia  for  any  ptupose 
other  than  arranging  for  the  systematic  and 
safe  withdrawal  of  our  forces,  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  for  asylum  for  those 
people  that  might  be  threatened  by  our 
withdrawal.  It's  an  orderly.  Constitutional 
procedure  for  bringing  about  an  end  to  this 
war. 

Senator  Church.  Now,  this  brings  the 
Congress  back  to  the  role  that  It  should  have 
been  playing  all  along.  It  asks  the  Congress 
to  assume  Its  responslblUty  to  the  American 
people,  and  It  brings  our  democratic  system 
back  to  life  again  In  a  balanced.  Constitu- 
tional manner;  and  that  In  ItseU  Is  as  Im- 
portant in  the  long  run  to  the  Ufe  of  this 
RepubUc  as  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Hatfuxd.  What  do  we  say  to  the 
American  people  who  have  been  watching, 
and  who  would  say,  "Well,  we  agree  with 
you,  but  our  voice  Is  not  very  loud.  I  m  only 
one  person,  I'm  just  a  little  person,  so-called 
Uttle  person."  You  hear  that  many  times. 
Does  that  voice  have  a  place  in  this  whole 
great  issue  of  war  and  peace? 

They  say,  "We're  tired  of  speeches.  We 
want  some  action."  A  lot  of  the  young  people 
say  this  to  us.  A  lot  of  the  older  people  say, 
"All  right,  turn  it  off.  We  agree  with  you, 
but  what  have  you  done  about  it?  What  can 
you  do  about  It,  what  can  we  do?" 

Senator  Church.  We're  asking  people  to 
make  their  views  known  responsibly  to  their 
Congressmen,  and  we  are  asking  the  Congress 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stotes  par- 
ticularly, to  begin  to  assume  Its  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution.  For  years  and 
years  now  we've  abdicated.  We've  given  all 
the  power  to  the  President  when  it  came 
to  war  We've  sat  on  our  hands  and  done 
nothing,  and  hoped  that  the  people  would 
look  the  other  way. 

Well,  the  time  has  come  to  reassert  our 
responslblUty  and  to  stand  up  and  vote  on 
the  question  of  war  or  peace. 

Senator  Hatfield.  You  know,  we've  sort 
of  enshrined  sUence  as  the  virtue  of  patriot- 
ism in  the  last  year  or  so;  and  actually,  I 
think  the  highest  patriotic  duty  that  any 
citizen  has  is  to  speak  up,  to  speak  his  con- 
victions and  his  mind.  That's  the  hope  that 
we've  got  to  give  to  all  American  people.  That 
there  Is  this  method,  there  Is  this  channel 
open  to  them,  and  that  we,  and  others  like 
us  on  this  end  of  the  power  structure,  so  to 
speak,  are  receptive.  We're  not  only  recep- 
tive, but  we're  Inviting  them  to  participate 
In  this  Amendment  to  end  the  War. 

Senator  Hughes.  This  Is  what  we  must  do. 
We  need  their  help.  Even  if  we  had  40  Sen- 
ators presently  on  this  Amendment,  we  need 
the  help  of  tlie  people  of  the  United  States. 
There's  no  other  way  that  we  can  succeed: 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  counts  in  the 
final  analysis.  If  I'm  to  exercise  my  judg- 
ment and  to  follow  my  conscience  In  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility,  I  must  teU  the  peo- 
ple when  I  think  we're  right,  and  I  must  tell 
them  when  I  think  we're  wrong;  and  expect 
them  to  support  those  positions,  or  to  op- 
pose them.  But  for  Lord's  sake,  don't  be 
quiet.  Write,  support  or  oppose,  but  do  some- 
thing in  this  critical  time. 

Senator  Hatfield.  If  you  want  to  cast  your 
vote  to  end  the  war  in  Indochina,  there  is 
something  you  must  do  in  the  next  few  days. 
Write  to  your  Congressman  or  your  own  Sen- 
ator, Just  the  simple  words,  "I  vote  for  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  War  In  Southeast 
Asia." 

Senator  Goodell.  And  there's  something 
else  you  can  do.  Take  a  sheet  of  paper  and 


write  on  the  top,  "We,  the  undersigned,  favor 
the  Amendment  to  End  the  War."  Leave 
room  for  names  and  addresses;  and  then  go 
out  to  work,  to  the  church,  to  the  super- 
market, where  ever  you  can  collect  signa- 
tures, and  get  people  to  sign  who  agree  with 
you.  Send  those  petitions  to  your  Congress- 
man and  to  your  Senators. 

Senator  Hughes.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  rlghtfuUy  can  command  aU 
media  to  bring  a  message  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  any  time  he  deems  he  has 
a  message  of  Importance.  For  those  of  us 
who  have  differing  viewpoints,  and  wish  to 
express  those  to  you,  the  American  people, 
it  requires  that  we  seek  your  assistance. 

Senator  Church.  Remember  that  66  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar  now  goes  for  war.  A 
dollar  for  peace  could  go  a  long  way.  So 
send  your  contribution,  whatever  It  may  be, 
in  order  that  we  can  continue  to  speak  out. 
Make  your  checks  out  to  "Amendment  to 
End  the  War,"  post  office  Box  lA,  Ben  Frank- 
lin Station,  Washington,  D.C.  20044. 

Senator  McGovern.  Let  me  close  tbls 
broadcast  on  a  very  concrete  and  specific 
point.  What  we  are  proposing  here  Is  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  long  history  of  this  war, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  stand  up 
and  be  counted  yes  or  no,  on  the  question 
of  whether  we  wish  the  war  to  continue,  or 
to  be  ended.  We  propose  to  do  that  In  a  vote 
that  wUl  come  In  a  very  short  time.  We 
pledge  you  that  that  vote  will  be  held.  This 
is  not  a  sense  of  the  Congress  Resolution,  it 
is  not  a  debater's  point;  it  is  an  act  of  law, 
which  if  carried,  wUl  put  an  end  to  this  war 
in  a  systematic  way.  We  ask  earnestly  to- 
night for  yotir  support  in  that  effort. 

President  Nixon.  Strive  in  every  area  of  the 
world 

General  Westmoreland.  In  1968.  a  new 
phase  is  now  starting. 

President  Johnson.  General  Westmore- 
land's strategy  Is  producing  results. 

General  Westmoreland.  The  enemy's  hopes 
are  dim. 

President  Nixon.  If,  when  the  chips  are 
down,  the  world's  most  powerful  nation  acts 
like  a  pitiful,  helpless  giant 

Closing  Narration.  In  just  a  few  days,  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  to  end  the  war  will 
begin   on   the   floor   of   the   United   Stotea 

If  the  American  people  can  effectively  urge 
Its  passage  upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  If  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war  Is  passed,  then  the  traditional  right  of 
declaring  whether  or  not  we  shaU  commit 
Americans  to  battle  virtU  be  returned  to  the 
Congress — where  it  belongs. 

Through  protest,  petition,  and  an  act  of 
law,  we  shall  have  at  least  ended  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Reports  of  Foreign -Trade  Zones  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1»8»,  to- 
gether with  the  reports  covering  the  activi- 
ties during  the  same  period  of  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  and  9.  located 
respectively  at  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Mayagucz,  Toledo,  and 
Honolulu  (with  accompanying  reports);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  calendar  year 
1969,  Department  of  Transportation,  dated 
August  26,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Reports  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries  or  the 
Civil  Service  RmaxMSirr  Ststkm 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Civil  Servloe  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  46th  and  47th  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  System  for  the  fis- 
cal years  ended  June  30.  1966  and  1967  (with 
accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
By  xmanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  morning  business  was  transacted. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  conunittee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  WeUare,  with 
amendments : 

H.  Con.  Res.  675.  Concvirrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  conquest  of  cancer  as  a  na- 
tional cnisade. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Saul  Haas,  of  Washington,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  PubUc  Broadcasting. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

Frank  E.  Schooley,  of  Illinois,  John  Hay 
Whitney,  of  New  York,  and  Jack  Wrather,  of 
CaUfornla,  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  PubUc 
Broadcasting; 

Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation;   and 

Thomas  W.  Moore,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  PubUc  Broadcasting. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McGovern)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  nrst 
time  Euid,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  4291.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  payable  thereunder 
to  a  vridow  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  which  would  have  been  pay- 
able to  her  deceased  husband  If  he  were  liv- 
ing and  otherwise  qualified  to  receive  an  em- 
ployee's annuity  theretinder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Walfare. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.   4106 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
iMr.  Magnuson).  I  ask  iinanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  S.  4106, 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  Act 
of  1970,  the  following  Senators  be  added 
as  cosponsors:  The  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  PBOtrrY), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNouvE),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Harris  ) .         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (BIr. 
Yotmc  of  Ohio) .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES- 
AMENDMENTS 

AlCENDSCKNT  MO.    863 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Goodell, 
and  Mr.  Hughes)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (HJl.  17123)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  proposed  the  amendment  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.)  , 

AMENDMENT     NO.     863      ' 

Mr.  GOODELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelson)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  House  bill  17123,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodell  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

ANNOUNCEMENT     OF     FUELS     AND 
EireRGY  COMMISSION  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  I  annoxmce  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  September 
10  and  11  on  S.  4092,  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  for  him- 
self and  some  52  cosponsors. 

The  title  of  the  bill  states  clearly  its 
purpose:  "To  establish  a  Commission  orf 
Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  policies 
and  programs  intended  to  Insure  that  the 
U.S.  requirements  for  low-cost  energy 
will  be  met,  and  to  reconcile  environ- 


mental quality  requirements  with  future 
energy  needs." 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  far-reaching 
mission  of  the  commission  is  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  twin 
crises  that  are  upon  us.  These  crises  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  our  requirements  for 
ever  greater  supplies  of  energy  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  protect  and  to  ameliorate  the 
quality  of  our  environment  while  meet- 
ing these  increased  energy  needs. 

The  commission  to  be  established  by 
S.  4092  is  designated  as  the  National 
Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy,  and 
its  membership  will  be  a  most  high-level 
one,  composed  of  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  Presidential  ap- 
pointees from  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  that  have  key  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  energy  supplies  and  environ- 
mental quality  control  and.  In  addition, 
persons  from  private  life  who  have  par- 
ticular knowledge  and  expertise  of  the 
subject  matter. 

This  prestigious  group  is  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  energy  demands  and  of  the  fuels 
and  energy  resources,  requirements,  and 
policies  of  the  United  States.  In  partic- 
ular, It  shall  evaluate  all  possible  alter- 
native methods  of  energy  production  and 
the  relative  merits  of  all  energy  sources, 
including  fossil  fuels,  synthetic  fuels  de- 
rived from  natural  fossil  fuels,  nuclear, 
and  any  other  practical  sources.  Based 
on  such  study,  it  shall  recommend  those 
programs  and  policies  which  are  most 
likely  to  insure,  through  maximum  use 
of  indigenous  resources,  that  the  Na- 
tion's rapidly  expanding  requirements 
for  low-cost  energy  will  be  met,  and  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  need  to 
safeguard  and  Improve  the  qusdlty  of 
the  environment. 

The  commission  must  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  a  report  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  vnthln 
a  year  from  the  date  of  its  organization. 
Mr.  President,  all  too  often  we  estab- 
lish commissions  or  other  entitles  with 
responsibility  for  but  a  single  phase,  or 
aspect,  of  a  problem,  such  as  for  control 
of  pollution  but  not  for  needed  produc- 
tion, or  for  production  and  not  for  pollu- 
tion. The  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Commujsicn  to  be  established  by  the  bUl 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  have  the  mission  to  consider 
both  our  needs  for  increased  production 
and  our  needs  for  environmental  quality 
protection. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
broad  subject  matter  of  S.  4092  cuts 
across  the  jurisdictional  lines  of  several 
committees  of  the  Senate,  including 
those  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
of  which  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  Is  chair- 
man, and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
of  which  Senator  Magnuson  is  chairman 
and  who  Is  a  cosponsor  of  the  mea.'^ure, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Interior  Committee. 
Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  the  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  Subcommittee,  I  In- 
vite members  of  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  Committees  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  Interior  Committee  to  participate 
In  our  September  10  and  11  hearings.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  in  the  Interior 
Committee  room,  3110  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  first  day's  hearing,  that 


on  the  10th,  will  open  at  11  a.m..  and 
those  of  subsequent  days  at  10  ajn. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


AWARD  OP  DD-963  DESTROYER 
CONTRACT  TO  LITTON  INDUS- 
TRIES, INC. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  29,  1970,  I  expressed  in  this 
Chamber  my  concern  about  the  circum- 
stances of  the  award  of  the  DD-963  de- 
stroyer contract  to  Litton  Industries.  Inc. 
One  concern  that  I  expressed  was  about 
the  leaks  of  vital  Information,  including 
prices,  and  the  effect  of  this  industrial 
espionage  on  the  DD-963  procurement. 

I  said  then  : 

The  very  heart  of  the  competitive  process 
has  been  nulUfled  In  the  DD-963  bidding  by 
apparent  flagrant  discussions  of  proprietary 
data.  This  situation  cannot  be  permitted  to 
go  unchallenged  and  be  continued  In  the 
future. 

It  has  been  alleged  to  me  that  personnel  of 
shipping  lines,  for  whom  Litton  has  built,  or 
Is  building,  merchant  ships,  told  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  a  golf  and 
country  club  that  Litton  had  underbid  Bath 
by  nine  million  dollars  a  ship  or  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  million  dollars  on  the 
thirty-ship  contract — and  that  this  disclo- 
sure WM  made  more  than  two  months  before 
the  award  of  the  contract. 

On  July  1,  1970.  I  wrote  the  Attorney 
General  reporting  this  to  him  and  giving 
him  the  n«mie  of  the  person  making  the 
allegation  to  me  and  the  name  of  the  UJ3. 
Representative  reportedly  making  the 
statement  to  my  informant — and  I  asked 
that  the  matter  be  fully  investigated  for 
potential  violation  of  the  law. 

Not  until  41  days  later  after  a  second 
letter  and  two  telephone  calls  did  I  re- 
ceive a  response  from  the  Department 
of  Justice— a  letter  of  August  10,  1970, 
from  WUl  Wilson,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion. Even  after  that  amazing  length 
of  time  it  took  to  even  get  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  letter,  the  long  delayed 
response  was  incredible.  The  chronolog- 
ical negativeness  of  the  response  was 
matched  by  the  content  negativeness  of 
the  response. 

Mr.  Wilson  wrote  that  there  was  "in- 
sufficient basis  for  any  investigative  ac- 
tion by  this  Department"  and  stated 
specifically: 

We  have  found  no  Indication  that  any  Gov- 
ernment employee  was  the  source  of  the 
statements  described  In  your  letter. 

How  naive  can  Mr.  Wilson  be?  Or  how 
naive  does  he  think  I  am?  For  where  else 
could  the  original  Information  come  from 
than  from  an  employee  or  officer  in  the 
Navy  Department  or  Defense  Depart- 
ment handling  the  bidding  on  this  pro- 
curement? 

Mr.  WUson  further  stated  about  the 
statements  that  I  reported  specifically: 

Such  statements  could  have  been  conjec- 
tural In  origin  or  as  the  result  of  hindsight 
flowing  from  publicity  attending  the  award 
of  the  contract. 

This  portion  indicates  that  Mr.  Wilson 
did  not  carefully  read  my  letter  of  July  1, 
1970,  for  there  was  nothing  conjectural 
about  the  statements  I  reported  nor  were 
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the  statements  a  result  of  hindsight  after 
the  award  of  the  contract.  This  was  quite 
clear  from  my  letter. 

What  I  reported  was  not  conjectural  at 
all— to  the  contrary,  it  was  specific  and 
solid  coming  from  James  L.  Goodrich, 
the  president  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 
and  Representative  William  D.  Hatha- 
way, the  Congressman  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Maine.  I  gave 
the  names  of  these  two  responsible  indi- 
viduals to  Uie  Attorney  General  and  yet 
the  Department  of  Justice  apparently 
and  arbitrarily  decided  not  to  contact  or 
question  either  of  them. 

What  I  reported  was  not  hindsight 
after  the  award  had  been  made — to  the 
contrary,  what  I  reported  were  alleged 
statements  made  more  than  2  months 
before  the  contract  award  was  made — 
and  the  amounts  were  extremely  accu- 
rate, both  per  unit  ship  and  overall.  I 
informed  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  early  as  April  24.  1970,  by  my  letter 
of  that  date  to  them,  of  the  report  of  such 
statements  that  were  made  more  than  2 
months  before  the  contract  award  was 
made. 

In  his  extremely  tardy  letter  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1970.  to  me.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Will  Wilson  further  stated: 

In  addition.  It  Is  not  clear  whether  the 
information  allegedly  disclosed  Is  the  type  of 
Information  contemplated  under  18  U.S.C. 
1905. 

One  of  his  assistants  subsequently  told 
my  assistant  that  they  had  concluded 
that  there  was  no  violation  imder  18 
U.S.C.  1905 — and  yet  they  made  this  con- 
clusion without  any  investigation  at  all. 
As  I  wrote  Mr.  Wilson  on  August  12, 
1970, 1  found  his  letter  of  August  10, 1970, 
to  be  incredible.  In  response  to  inquiry 
by  my  office,  the  cognizant  Navy  Depart- 
ment official  has  stated  that  there  are 
several  statutes  that  would  cover  pre- 
award  disclosures  of  the  type  reported 
in  this  case  smd  one  of  the  applicable 
statutes  listed  by  the  Navy  Department 
official  is  18  U.S.C.  1905 — a  statute  re- 
jected in  this  case  by  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Will  Wilson  without  even  mak- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  matter.  Other 
potentially  applicable  statutes  cited  by 
the  Navy  Department  official  are  18 
U.S.C.  371,  18  U.S.C.  201,  18  U.S.C.  203. 
and  18  U.S.C.  641. 

The  brushoff  by  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Its  failure  to  contact  either  Mr  Goodrich 
or  Representative  Hj>thaway  about  these 
statements  attributed  to  them  is  shock- 
ing. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Wilson's 
record  on  this  is: 

First.  His  fallacious  conclusion  that 
the  statements  were  conjectural  when 
the  specific  names  of  James  L.  Goodrich, 
president  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  and 
William  D.  Hathaway.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maine,  were  given  and  his  office 
apparently  had  made  no  attempt  to  in- 
terview them  on  their  statements — when 
the  time  is  clearly  set  as  at  least  2  months 
before  the  contract  was  awarded — and 
when  the  place  Is  specifically  set  as  the 
Congressional  Golf  and  Country  Club; 


Second.  His  fallacious  conclusion  that 
the  statements  resulted  from  hindsight 
after  the  award  of  the  contract  when  the 
specific  time  is  given  as  more  than  2 
months  prior  to  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract; 

Third.  His  rejection  of  the  possibility 
that  18  US.C.  1905  is  applicable— when 
the  cognizant  Navy  Department  official 
himself  cites  18  U.S.C.  1905  as  applicable 
to  the  situation,  if  the  allegations  are 
true; 

Fourth.  His  fallacious  conclusion  that 
no  Government  employee  was  the  source 
of  the  alleged  statements — when  obvi- 
ously only  a  Government  employee  could 
have  been  the  original  source  if  the  state- 
ments were  made;  and 

Fifth.  His  refusal  to  have  an  inves- 
tigation in  spite  of  the  very  specific  in- 
formation supplied  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

This  pattern  of  the  leaks  on  Bath's 
prices  is  neither  sudden  nor  "hindsight" 
after  the  award  of  the  contract.  Bath 
officials  have  repeatedly  reported  the 
leaks  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
other  Navy  officials.  Their  contract  re- 
quires that  they  report  apparent  indus- 
trial espionage.  They  have  done  so  on 
January  13.  1970.  to  Captain  Henning— 
on  April  1.  1970,  to  Rear  Admiral  Sonen- 
shein  and  Rear  Admiral  Weschler — and 
later  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Specifically,  the  Bath  officials  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  their  Febru- 
ary 2.  1970  price  was  known  in  the  in- 
dustry before  March  26,  1970— that  Is  3 
months  prior  to  the  contract  award. 

Let  us  examine  the  significance  of  this. 
On  March  20,  1970,  the  Navy  directed 
the  competitors  to  propose  a  new  type 
of  contract.  Such  leaks  are  an  example 
of  the  way  Bath  could  have  bid  to  take 
irregvdar  advantage  of  the  reset  point 
and  is  the  only  logical  explanation  for 
anj*  substantial  variation  in  cost  sub- 
mittals on  February  2,  1970,  and  March 
26. 1970.  Audits  had  been  conducted  after 
each  proposal  and  cost  negotiations  had 
occurred  from  December  5,  1969.  to 
March  20,  1970.  As  Bath  officials  pointed 
cut  to  Rear  Admiral  Sonenshein,  such 
a  bid  would  be  in  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations and  hence  nonresponsive.  Bath 
officials  were  informed  by  Government 
auditors  that  Mr.  Rule  was  conducting 
a  special  audit  involving  "cost  trace- 
ability." 

If  the  Litton  low  offer  is  credible,  then 
the  March  20.  1970,  letter  of  the  Navy 
to  the  competitors  directing  them  to  pro- 
pose a  new  ^pe  of  contract  actually  per- 
mitted an  auction  insofar  as  target  cost 
is  concerned.  Let.  in  accordance  with  the 
Navy's  March  20,  1970,  letter  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  regulations,  the 
fourth  round  could  reflect  only  the  third 
round  plus  the  "clarifications"  thereof 
plus  a  reduction  in  profit  because  of  in- 
creased ceiling  and  the  new  sharing  for- 
mula. 

As  a  result  of  the  leaks,  the  prices  were 
known  to  the  industry,  and  there  were 
no  technical  changes  which  would  cause 
a  change  In  cost  from  the  third  round 
of  proposals.  Litton's  apparent  drastic 
reduction  in  the  target  cost  could  only 
have  been  on  an  auction  basis  to  take  ad- 


vantage of  the  reset  point  and  to  get 
substantially  below  Bath. 


SLOWDOWN      AND      CUTBACK      IN 
SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  concerned  with  the  slowdown 
and  cutback  in  our  space  program.  I 
suppose  this  concern  arises  from  my  be- 
ing close  to  the  program  because  of  the 
extensive  operations  carried  on  in  my 
hometown  of  Huntsville.  Ala.,  and  the 
presence  there  for  the  last  20  years  of 
the  highly  competent  team  centered 
around  the  German  scientists  who  came 
to  this  country  shortly  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  have  rendered  such 
outstanding  service  since  that  time.  One 
thing  that  disturbs  me  greatly  in  the 
present  reduced  space  program  is  the 
breaking  up  of  that  team  and  the  loss 
of  many  of  those  who  have  been  out- 
standing leaders  in  this  work. 

On  August  21  the  Birmingham  News 
published  an  article  entitled  "Top  scien- 
tists left  stunned,  confused  by  space  cut- 
back". Two  days  later  another  article, 
entitled  "At  Huntsville  emotions  run 
high  at  NASA  cutback."  appeared  tn  the 
Birmingham  News. 

I  feel  that  this  problem  is  dealt  with 
imderstandingly  in  these  two  articles.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo. 
as  follows: 
Top  Scientists  Left  Stunned,  Conttsed 

BY  Space  C;t7TSACK 
HcNTSviLLE. — The  old  "Operation  Paper- 
clip" team  soon  wlU  be  gone. 

The  team  of  top  (3erm&n  scientists,  headed 
by  Dr.  Wernher  Von  Braun,  rose  to  Interna- 
tional fame  as  the  backbone  of  the  T7.S. 
space  program. 

The  some  130  "team"  members  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  In  1945  to  di- 
rect the  program  that  would  eventually  see 
the  U.S.  win  a  space  race  to  the  moon. 

After  25  years,  federal  belt-tightening  on 
the  space  program  is  breaking  up  the  team. 
VON  BRAUN  already  has  been  shifted  to 
Washington  as  a  top  executive  In  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

Now  his  colleagues  at  NASA's  Marshall 
Space  Plight  Center  in  Huntsville  are  com- 
ing under  the  economy  axe.  Seven  are  ex- 
pected to  lose  their  jobs  by  Oct.  1,  four  oth- 
ers have  retired  before  being  forced  out,  and 
several  others  have  applied  for  retirement. 

At  least  two  others  are  to  be  downgraded 
to  lesser  positions. 

The  cutbacks  in  federal  spending  come  al- 
most exactly  25  years  after  the  team  of  Ger- 
man scientists  entered  U.S.  Service  as  a  part 
of  "Operation  Paperclip." 

THAT  NAME  emerged  late  In  the  war.  The 
Pentagon  had  obtained  the  names  of  key 
German  scientists  it  wanted  to  bring  to  this 
country  If  they  could  be  found  after  V-B 
Day. 

The  Pentagon  files  on  these  men  were  sin- 
gled out  by  papercUps. 

The  name  on  one  of  those  papercUpped 
flies  was  "VPernher  Von  Braun."  At  the  time 
he  was  selected  to  head  the  team  of  scien- 
tists, he  and  a  hand-picked  team  were  de- 
veloping the  V-2  rocket. 

When  Germany  surrendered,  the  United 
States  moved  Von  Braun  and  almost  his  en- 
tire team  to  this  country,  where  they  con- 
tinued their  research. 
Von  Braun  directed  hlgh-altltude  firing  of 
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captured  V-2  rockets  at  WWte  Sands  Missile 
Range  In  New  Mexico,  and  later  became 
project  director  of  a  guided  missile  develop- 
ment unit  In  Texas  which  employed  about 
120  of  his  former  colleagues. 

In  1950.  the  whole  team  moved  to  Hunts- 
vlUe.  Early  1970  saw  about  50  of  the  team 
members  "stlU  at  the  Alabama  space  cen- 
ter. Of  the  others,  eight  were  at  other  space 
agency  Installations,  21  were  In  private  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States,  16  had  returned 
to  Europe.  14  had  retired  and  11  were  dead. 

Now.  the  remainder  of  the  team  probably 
will  either  leave  or  fall  victim  to  the  spend- 
ing cutback. 

The  seven  being  forced  out  are  stunned, 
confused  and  exasperated.  So  are  the  others, 
who  can  see  more  cutbackis  coming. 

The  men  had  believed  the  government 
would  protect  them  In  their  Jobs,  no  matter 
how  serious  manpower  cutbacks  might  be- 
come. All  but  one  had  accepted  the  U.S.  offer 
of  "excepted  positions" — that  Is,  outside  civil 
service — before  they  became  U.S.  citizens. 

The  government  Is  trying  to  soften  the 
let-down  for  those  men.  who  are  reluctant 
to  leave  the  only  business  they  know.  The 
only  way  the  German  specialists  could  leave 
now  with  full  benefits  would  be  If  the  space 
agency  abolished  their  Jobs — which  Is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened.  "Paperclip"  team 
members  will  get  full  benefits  on  the  way 
out. 


the   names  of   the  German  space  pioneers 
whose  Jobs  will  be  abolished. 


At  Huntsvoxs  Emotions  Run  High  at  NASA 
Cutback 

(By  Pat  Houtz) 
HuNTSvnxE. — Although  only  121  of  the  al- 
most 6,000  workers  at  lilarshall  Space  Plight 
Center  have  been  notified  that  they  will  lose 
their  Jobs,  emotions  over  the  cutback  have 
nm  high  as  many  of  those  given  walking 
papers  are  highly  placed  workers,  with  long 
years  of  service. 

There  are  seven  to  be  retired  that  were 
part  of  the  original  Werner  von  Braun  "Op- 
eration Paperclip"  team,  a  group  of  German 
scientists  brought  to  this  country  to  get 
a  U.S.  space  program  off  the  ground  25  years 
ago. 

Six  of  the  seven,  however,  held  alien- 
accepted  positions — that  Is  they  have  long 
t>een  offered  a  chance  to  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  and  have 
chosen  not  to. 

As  a  result,  they  were  eligible  in  the  RIP 
(reduction  in  force). 

Sinc«  six  of  the  seven  Oermana  slated  to 
lose  their  Jobs  are  in  the  allen-posltlon.  they 
are  not  allowed  to  transfer  to  another  career 
civil  service  Job  since  they  do  not  have  vet- 
erans' preference. 

"The  only  way  I  could  stay  would  be  if  they 
would  give  me  credit  for  my  time  in  the 
German  air  force,"  one  of  the  retirees  quipped 
last  week.  The  humor,  however,  failed  to 
produce  any  smiles  among  the  American  co- 
workers. 

Officials  said  the  men  will  receive  special 
consideration  for  full  retirement  benefits  be- 
cause their  Jobs  are  being  abolished. 

The  seven  represent  more  than  200  years  of 
time  In  space  technology,  going  all  the  way 
back  to  when  they  worked  on  the  V-2  rockets 
at  Peenemlinde,  Germany  during  World 
War  n. 

Pour  of  the  original  Von  Braun  team, 
which  numbered  130.  have  recently  retired 
voluntarily.  Most  of  the  Germans  are  not 
young  men  as  they  were  top  scientists  when 
they  arrived  in  this  oovuitry  25  years  ago. 

In  June  of  this  year  48  of  the  wiginal 
team  were  still  employed  at  Marshall. 

Their  leader.  Dr.  Von  Braun,  has  been 
transferred  to  Washington  in  a  top  planning 
position  for  NASA. 

According  to  top  public  information  oft- 
ciais  at  Marshall,  no  further  cutbacks  in 
personnel  have  been  announced  or  hinted 
at  for  the  near  future. 

The  officials  refused   to  publicly  disclose 


THE  CRISIS  OF  A  POWER 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  has  heard 
testimony  on  legislation  concerned  with 
the  need  for  adequate,  dependable  elec- 
tric power.  The  crisis  of  a  power  shortage 
in  the  New  York  area  highlighted  the 
problem  very  dramatically.  Of  equal  sig- 
nificance, however.  Is  the  fact  that  the 
power  problem  was  joined  by  a  severe 
air  pollution  condition — one  which  held 
for  several  days.  The  combination  of  air 
pollution  and  electric  power  reduction 
now  threatens  to  become  a  commonplace 
item  in  our  lives.  The  question  is  whether 
we  will  establish  appropriate  national 
policies  intended  to  recognize  problems 
when  they  occur  and  to  offer  remedies,  or 
whether  we  will  continue  to  drift  along 
and  try  to  muddle  our  way  through  to 
their  solution. 

An  editorial  by  the  noted  journalist 
Edward  P.  Morgan  realistically  raises 
points  concerning  air  pollution  and  power 
facilities  and  the  need  for  national  plan- 
ning effort  to  avoid  this  one  and  pro- 
mote the  other. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Morgan's  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Edward  P.  Morgan 
This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  in  Washington 
with  the  Shape  of  One  Man's  Opinion.  A 
look  at  a  four-letter  word  after  this  word. 
(60) 

For  generations,  one  of  the  most  obscene 
terms  in  the  American  lexicon  has  been  a 
four-letter  word  spelled  p-l-a-n.  plan.  If 
cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness,  planning 
was  a  sin,  the  very  thought  of  which  pro- 
duced goose-bumps  on  the  rugged  physiog- 
nomy of  American  pri^-ate  enterprise  because 
it  raised  the  spectre  of  creeping  socialism. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  an  area  in  wliich 
this  bogey  was  raised  more  threateningly 
than  in  the  field  of  electrical  power.  In  the 
New  Deal  days,  private  utilities  had  pe- 
riodic seizures  of  apoplexy  over  the  creation 
of  the  rural  electrification  administration, 
bringing  light  and  power  to  farmers,  exten- 
sion of  service  to  whom  was  not  considered 
"profitable"  enough  to  private  firms. 

The  power  lobby  fought  tooth  and  nail  the 
conception  and  construction  of  TVA,  Hoover, 
Grand  Coulee,  Bonneville  and  other  giant 
multipurpose  dams.  Even  today,  private 
utilities  still  propagandize  against  public 
power  and  co-op  systems,  writing  off  such 
advertising  costs  as  "business  expense,"  thus 
enjoying  tax  deductions — all  of  which  Is 
another  way  of  saying  that  rate  payers  and 
taxpayers  helped  finance  the  power  com- 
panies' propaganda  campaign  against  their 
"public"  competitors. 

Furthermore,  private  utilities  have  sys- 
tematically bucked  the  application  of  a  na- 
tional power  policy  and  a  system  of  regional 
grids  whereby  power  could  be  pooled  and 
routed,  in  emergencies,  to  regions  suffer- 
ing shortages  caused  by  overloads  or  tech- 
nical difficulties.  True,  consumer  demand 
for  power  has  increased  staggeringly  and 
paradoxically  companies  have  been  serious- 
ly stymied  by  public  opposition  to  their  pro- 
jection of  nuclear  power  plants  and  other 
expansions.    But   here   again   wise   advance 


planning  could  have  done  much  to  clear 
such  obstacles. 

Now.  to  nobody's  surprise,  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing has  arrived.  New  York  City  is  struggling 
with  a  brownout  and  facing  a  repeat  of  the 
northeast's  massive  power  blackout  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Ironically,  New  York's  Consoli- 
dated Edison  has  kept  its  Juice  flowing  by 
purchasing  extra  power  from  as  far  away  as 
Canada  and,  of  all  subversive  instnunentali- 
tles,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Nature  has  compounded  the  emergency 
with  an  eye-burning  smog  In  wilting  weath- 
er. But  is  nature  the  real  villain?  Who  plan- 
ned the  traffic  Jam  exhausts  and  other  con- 
tributors to  the  smog  by  pollution  belching 
from  Industrial  chimneys — even  those  of  Con. 
Edison  itself? 

I'll  ije  back  with  a  footnote.  First  this. 

The  weather  readily  conspires  with  urban 
non-planners  to  make  city  life  miserable 
elsewhere.  Washington  is  on  the  edge  of  an 
air  pollution  alert.  This  town's  principal 
product  is  politics,  which  produces  its  own 
pollution  but  a  more  palpable  kind  emerges 
from  garbage  dumps,  traffic  Jams  and  un- 
coordinated suburban  growth. 


WOMEN  HAVE  WON  THE  RIGHT  ON 
MERIT  TO  FULL  PARTNERSHIP 
WITH  MEN 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
1854.  three  women  were  employed  as 
copyists  by  the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  In 
the  following  year,  when  they  were  about 
to  be  dismissed,  a  Representative  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  be- 
half of  one  of  them. 
The  Secretary  reportedly  replied: 
There  is  every  disposition  on  my  part  to 
do  anything  for  the  lady  in  question  except 
to  retain  her,  or  any  of  the  other  females 
who  work  in  the  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office. 
I  have  no  objections  to  the  employment  of 
females  in  the  performance  of  such  duties 
as  they  are  competent  to  discharge,  but  there 
is  such  obvious  impropriety  in  the  mixing  of 
the  sexes  within  the  walls  of  a  public  office 
that  I  have  determined  to  arrest  the  practice. 

Let  me  add,  as  a  historical  footnote, 
that  the  "lady  in  question"  was  Clara 
Barton,  who  a  few  years  later  went  to 
work  on  the  Civil  War  battlefields  and,  as 
founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  illustrious  women 
in  American  history. 

Today,  August  26.  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  women's  suffrage,  a  true 
legislative  landmark  that  lias  had  an 
incalculable  impact  on  the  course  of  our 
Nation. 

On  this  date  in  1920  the  Secretary  of 
State  certified  that  the  19th  amendment 
had  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
West  Virginia  ratified  the  amendment  on 
March  10,  1920. 

The  enfranchisement  of  women  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  life  of  our  coim- 
try  was  only  the  first  major  step  in 
escalating  the  so-called  battle  of  the 
sexes.  Today,  women  seeking  equal  op- 
portimity  hold  honored  positions  in  all 
levels  of  business  and  government.  Em- 
ployment officers  are  abandoning  the 
shopworn  phrase,  "Can  you  type?"  and 
are  asking,  "Can  you  think?" 

Ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
3  million  more  women  voters  than 
there  are  men  voters,  I  pay  due  homage 
to  the  American  women.  She  has  come  a 
long  way  from  the  days  when  nursing 
and  teaching  were  considered  the  only 
proper  occupations. 
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Working  conditions  for  women  in  years 
past  left  much  to  be  desired.  Back  in  the 
1880's,  there  was  published  a  listing  of 
duties  for  nurses  which  seems  both 
laughable  and  tragic  today. 

Nurses  were  told  that  they  must: 

First.  Bring  In  a  scuttle  of  coal  each 
day. 

Second.  Report  every  day  at  7  a.m.  and 
leave  at  8  p.m.,  except  on  the  Sabbath 
"on  which  day  you  will  be  off  from  12 
until  2  p.m." 

Third.  Graduate  nurses  In  good  stand- 
ing will  be  given  an  evening  off  each 
week  for  church  services. 

Fourth.  Any  nurse  who  smokes,  uses 
liquor,  goes  to  the  beauty  shop,  or  fre- 
quents dance  halls  will  give  the  director 
a  good  reason  to  suspect  her  worth,  her 
intentions,  and  integrity. 

Fifth.  The  nurse  who  performs  faith- 
fully and  without  fault  for  5  years  will 
be  given  an  incresise  of  5  cents  a  day, 
providing  there  are  no  hospital  debts 
outstanding. 

At  that  time,  women  comprised  only 
17  percent  of  all  workers.  Today,  one  in 
every  three  workers  outside  the  home  is 
a  woman.  Her  achievements  and  prog- 
ress toward  job  equality  and  opportunity 
have  been  aided  and  abetted  by  under- 
standing males. 

Today,  I  fear,  this  progress  is  being 
retarded  by  a  strange  and  strident  voice 
that  professes  to  speak  for  all  women — 
everywhere.  It  parades  under  a  banner 
of  odd  acronyms  claiming  "oppression" 
and  screams  for  an  ill-defined  liberation. 
It  calls  for  a  strike  when  none  is  needed. 

Even  to  suggest  today  that  there 
might — just  might — be  a  physiological 
difference  between  women  and  men 
draws  waves  of  venomous  wrath.  The 
small  band  of  bra-less  bubbleheads  who 
consider  free  and  unlimited  abortions  an 
absolute  "right"  are  not  the  valid  voice 
for  the  American  woman,  any  more  than 
the  fashion  designers  or  makers  of  slim- 
mer cigarettes  and  more  kissable 
lipsticks. 

Passage  of  the  so-called  equal  sexual 
rights  amendment  is  morally  laudable, 
but  it  could  create  a  jungle  of  jurispru- 
dence that  might  result  in  such  inanities 
as  maternity  leave  for  male  employees. 
Women  today  must  be  encouraged  to 
prepare  for  whatever  Jobs  they  are  in- 
terested in  and  aspire  to  do.  No  field  is 
closed  to  the  capable  and  well-trained 
woman.  Those  who  want  to  play  profes- 
sional football  or  dig  ditches  may  do  so; 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  competition  with 
men  but  rather  permitting  each  person 
to  make  fullest  use  of  his  or  her  talents. 


In  India  he  has  a  great  opportunity. 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  Is  a  wom- 
an with  great  compassion  and  great 
understanding.  She  has  demonstrated 
her  feeling  for  the  personal  problems  of 
humans  in  trouble,  both  in  her  homeland 
and  abroad.  It  can  be  hoped  that  the 
President's  emissary  can  convince  Mrs. 
Gandhi  of  the  need  for  her  intervention 
In  this  grave  matter. 

I  feel  strongly  that  only  worldwide 
public  opinion  pressure  can  force  the 
Communists  to  change  their  tactics  and 
reverse  the  stand  they  have  taken  that 
is  so  detrimental  to  our  men.  Mr.  Bor- 
man  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  help- 
ing to  muster  that  world  opinion,  and  is 
doing  it  well. 

But  we  caimot  depend  on  others  alone 
to  do  the  job.  We  must  continue  our  own 
efforts  at  every  possible  diplomatic  and 
personal  contact  level  to  bring  the  Com- 
munists to  a  more  realistic  and  a  more 
tractable  position. 


FRANK  BORMAN'S  TRIP  TO  INDIA  IN 
BEHALF  OF  PRISONERS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  news  reports  this  morning  that  Frank 
Borman,  the  astronaut-tumed-diplomat, 
has  arrived  in  New  Delhi,  India,  In  his 
round-the-world  efforts  to  help  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. As  President  Nixon's  personal 
envoy  on  this  mission,  he  has  contacted 
world  leaders  to  urge  their  help  in  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  Communists  to  treat 
American  prisoners  In  a  more  humane, 
more  decent  manner. 


ADDRESS  BY  DOUGLAS  R.  SMITH, 
CHAIRMAN.  NATIONAL  SAVINQS 
&  TRUST  CO. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Army  Mu- 
tual Aid  Association,  Douglas  R.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of 
the  National  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  delivered  an  enlight- 
ening and  wide-ranging  address. 

Mr.  Smith  talked  not  only  about  eco- 
nomic matters,  but  also  about  many  other 
problems  that  face  our  coimtry  at  home 
and  abroad. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Senators. 
I.  therefore,  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Mr.  Douglas  B.  Smith 
I  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  most 
graceful  compliments  that  you  can  ever  re- 
ceive is  to  be  asked  to  share  your  thinking 
on  a  return  engagement  and  I  can  tell  you 
with  all  sincerity  that  I  could  never  have 
been  more  pleased  than  to  have  Kirk  Martin 
invite  me  to  again  participate  in  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Army  Mutual  Aid  Association. 
The  relationship  between  our  two  organiza- 
tions is  one  of  such  importance  to  us  that  I 
could  never  properly  exaggerate  it,  one  that 
has  been  in  existence  since  1892,  and  I  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  our  bank  has  very  few 
relationships  that  liave  preceded  our  treas- 
ured association  with  you.  I  can  only  pray 
that  it  will  continue  to  flourish  for  ever  and 
ever.  Kirk  was  not  only  so  generous  in  in- 
viting me  to  be  with  you  today,  but  he  was 
kind  enough  to  not  lay  down  the  guidelines 
of  wliat  I  should  say.  I  am  sure  as  a  banker 
you  expect  me  to  have  some  very  wise  ad- 
vice and  sophisticated  knowledge  of  current 
economic  conditions,  and  I  will  hasten  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  as  mixed  emotions  about 
the  world  today  as  anybody. 

It  is  awfully  difficult  to  try  to  explain  or 
assess  the  variety  of  elements  that  exist.  We 
have  had  a  government  in  office  for  IS 
months,  a  government  that  is  conunitted  to 
cool  the  Inflationary  trends  that  have  such 
a  sinister  effect  on  every  segment  of  our 
economy.  We  have  seen  the  implementation 
of  tight  money  policies,  high  interest  rates, 
some  form  of,  I  guess  you  would  say,  ration- 
ing of  credit,  an  increase  in  unemployment 


rate,  a  declining  stock-market,  and  yet  the 
inflationary  trends  have  l)een  very  nearly 
disaffected. 

We  were  pleased  with  what  was  believed 
to  be  a  proposed  balanced  budget,  but  the 
temperament  of  the  Congress  and  appro- 
priations since  indicated  that  this  is  a  faint 
hope  only,  if  even  that.  We  find  from  the 
heavy  Industry  areas  concern  over  reduction 
In  sales,  the  impact  of  strikes  and  a  hope 
for  easier  money  to  accelerate  the  economy. 
We  in  Washington,  I  think,  are  in  a  unique 
situation.  We  are  so  limited  in  the  effect 
of  general  national  economic  conditions  be- 
cause of  the  very  large,  virtually  one-Indus- 
try community — the  stable  government  pay- 
roll that  generates  the  wide  variety  of  service 
industry  to  our  Federal  City — so  that  we  are 
not  as  sensitive  to  the  impact  of  broad  eco- 
nomic conditions  as  are  other  areas.  Also,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
being  able  to  visit  with  some  frequency  with 
high  ranking  government  officials,  but  per- 
haps I  wonder  if  sometimes  we  find  ourselves 
believing  to  be  fact  what  In  reality  are  the 
hopes  of  these  policy  makers. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  prime  rate 
has  just  been  reduced  from  8V^  to  8%  which 
should  be  an  indication  that  there  will  be 
some  loosening  of  money,  yet  so  far  I  have 
seen  very  little  signs  of  return  to  the  bank- 
ing structure  of  the  deposits  that  have  flown 
Into  other  areas  through  dlslntermediatlon 
with  the  net  result  that  with  the  reductions 
in  rates  there  is  not  any  strong  indication 
that  there  are  any  substantial  new  funds 
available  for  creative  loans.  There  is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  triggering  some  action  to  gen- 
erate adequate  funds  for  the  home  building 
segment  of  our  economy,  and  yet  as  of  now 
there  are  virtually  no  signs  of  this  coming 
about.  Certainly,  after  our  major  government 
industry,  the  second  most  important  to  us 
here  in  Metropolitan  Washington  is  the 
building  Industry,  and  aU  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
would  like  to  see  a  stimulation  In  this  field 
to  not  only  generate  a  more  vital  economy 
but  to  see  some  real  forward  strides  made 
in  meeting  the  desp>erate  housing  needs. 

And  we,  certainly  here  In  the  Federal  City 
proper,  can  feel  only  distress  over  the  in- 
ertia displayed  in  bringing  about  a  renais- 
sance to  our  Inner  city  which,  I  think,  should 
have  a  priority  over  many  projects  being 
undertaken  elsewhere.  If  we  do  not  have  a 
healthy,  thriving  Capital  there  is  very  little 
room  for  optimism  that  the  revltallzatlon  of 
inner  cities  throughout  the  country  will  take 
place.  Indeed  I  think  that  Washington.  D.C., 
the  Capital  of  the  world,  should  be  a  show- 
case community  In  every  way.  shape  and 
form.  I  urge  you  as  concerned  Americans  to 
give  a  sense  of  leadership  so  that  every 
single  citizen  of  our  country  will  feel  a  real 
proprietary  Interest  In  demanding  that  their 
town  be  what  it  should  be. 

Perhaps  I  should  be  like  Mrs.  Mitchell 
and  engage  a  public  relations  counselor  to 
guide  me  in  more  gracefully  expressing  my- 
self, but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  as  a  banker 
I  think  our  economic  concerns  should  be  sec- 
ondary today.  I  think  the  avalanche  of  de- 
structive elements  that  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  country  should  receive  our  con- 
cern and  action  before  anything  else,  that 
if  we  can  get  our  country  back  on  the  right 
track  I  think  the  economic  problems  will 
solve  themselves. 

I  would  assume  you  all  would  know  that 
I  am  a  conservative,  that  I  deeply  believe 
in  and  love  the  fundamental  strengths  that 
have  made  our  country  what  it  is,  and  that 
I  am  so  disheartened  by  the  variety  of  forces 
that  are  unceasingly  working  to  downgrade 
or  eradicate  all  of  these  ftmdamental  truths 
to  such  a  degree  that  our  country  finds  itself 
today  in  the  position  it  is.  I  am  assuming, 
too,  that  in  the  main  we  think  In  oonunon 
on  many  subjects,  and  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  on  that  basis. 

The  Army  Mutual  Aid  ao  far,  far  ahead 
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of  Its  time  evolved  a  program  of  taking  care 
of  Its  own  through  concert  action  of  provid- 
ing the  foundation  for  security  and  emer- 
gency needs  to  bring  peace  of  mind  for  so 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  ThU  Is 
one  of  the  great  evidences  to  me  of  what  I 
call  the  strengths  of  our  country,  and  you 
all  should  be  so  proud  of  the  glorious  his- 
tory of  service  that  you  have  given,  but  I 
wonder  every  day  how  many  organizations 
and  individuals  are  completely  dedicated  to 
the  very  destrucUon  of  the  Army  Mutual 
Aid  I  get  so  disheartened  with  the  constant 
attacks  on  the  Viet  Nam  War  and  wonder 
what  really  are  the  political  motivations  of 
many  of  the  people  who  give  their  leadership 
to  condemnation  of  our  country.  An  "im- 
popular  war"  It  Ls  caUed.  yet  I  am  dumb 
enough  to  think  there  really  never  was  any- 
thing such  as  a  popular  war.  I  can  assure  you 
World  War  II  wasn't  very  popular  with  me 
when  I  left  my  wife  and  children  to  go  to 
the  South  Paclflc.  but  the  only  thing  I  would 
have  hated  more  than  going  was  not  going, 
and  I  think  the  Insidious  propaganda  that 
has  given  respectability  to  draft  dodgers  and 
flag  burners  denotes  a  tragedy  beyond  words. 
I  think  the  exaggerated  extension  and  dis- 
tortion of  civil  rights  philosophy  that  Is  per- 
mitted to  dominate  our  country  U  beyond 
defense :  to  find  virtually  every  college  cam- 
pus  controlled   by   destructive   radicals,   to 
see  wanton  destruction)  and  vandalism  per- 
mitted, filth   and   obscenity  not  only   per- 
mitted but  encouraged,  the  contempt  for  our 
Judicial    system — these    are    all    so    serious 
that  they  defy  exaggeration.   Certainly  In- 
deed we  know  In  Washington  that  the  de- 
terioration of  our  courts,  the  complete  lack 
of  respect  for  police  and  all  forms  of  au- 
thority, have  brought  oui  City  to  such  a  low 
that   It  Is  heartbreaking.   Convention,  good 
manners,    respect     and    consideration     for 
others,  patriotism,  plain  boy  scout  decency 
have  all  become  descriptions  of  contempt.  I 
can  honestly  say  I  believe  I  am  not  a  reac- 
tionary. I  have  never  In  any  way  approved  or 
Identified   with   any   of   the   extreme   right 
wing  elements  because  they  too  can  be  Just 
as  destructive.  But  I  believe  that  unless  these 
virtues   are   brought   back  Into   the   main- 
stream of  our  country  we  are  going  to  end 
up  In  a  disaster  that  will  make  other  gov- 
ernmental collapses  pale  In  comparison. 

I  am  an  absolute  integratlonlst  from  my 
heart  and  I  beUeve  so  strongly  In  equality 
and  Justice  for  all,  but  we  are  on  a  one-way 
street  that  provides  equality  and  Justice  for 
every  radical  In  every  area  yet  denies  Justice 
and  safety  to  the  decent  real  American.  We 
have  heard  and  read  so  much  about  the  si- 
lent majwlty.  and  I  think  the  day  has  come 
that  we  can  no  longer  be  the  sUent  majority. 
Most  assuredly  I  don't  believe  In  counter- 
demonstraUon  and  riots,  but  I  believe  in 
actively  participating  In  every  program.  In 
every  organization,  every  election  that  will 
work  toward  bringing  sanity  and  serenity 
to  our  beloved  country.  I  think  that  force- 
txil  expression  at  the  ballot  box  and  constant 
communication  to  all  levels  of  elected  offi- 
cials will  bring  a  pressure  that  can  prayer- 
fully correct  so  many  of  these  desperate  con- 
ditions that  exist;  that  we  should  demand 
that  the  American  way  be  brought  back  Into 
the  proper  perspective,  that  the  conjured  up 
blGksphemles  such  as  Antl-God,  "The  Estab- 
lishment", the  military-industry  complex 
and  so  forth  be  completely  discredited.  I  be- 
lieve that  each  of  us  who  feels  as  I  do  should 
become  truly  dedicated  missionaries  In 
really  spending  our  energy  toward  overcom- 
ing the  false  power  of  Influence  that  has  come 
to  dominate  our  coimtry: 

Devotion  to  our  country,  respectability, 
decency,  honest  law  and  order  and  real  Jus- 
tice, at  least  a  fairly  objective  press,  mxiet 
be  again  made  to  the  elements  we  look  up 
to.  And  I  can  assure  you  gentlemen  unless 
we   place   these   objectives  as  our  primary 
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ones  we  will  never  get  our  economic  struc- 
ture Into  one  of  stability,  sovmdness  and  se- 
curity. 

I  long  for  the  future  of  the  Army  Mutual 
Aid  to  be  as  bright,  compassionate  and  as 
constructive  as  It  has  been  in  the  past.  I 
have  every  ambition  for  the  National  Savings 
and  Trust  Company  to  prosper  and  advance 
as  a  public  service  organization  that  con- 
tinues to  stand  for  what  It  haa  stood  for  for 
103  years,  but  I  most  earnestly  believe  that 
unless  all  of  us  who  share  similar  hopes  and 
beliefs  Join  hands  and  give  the  leadership 
and  the  vltaUty  to  the  very  truths  In  which 
we  believe,  we  all  are  living  in  a  house  of 
cards. 


MARK  TRICE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mark  Trice  as  testimony  to  his  50  years 
of  service  in  the  Senate. 

It  takes  only  one  look  at  Mark  to  con- 
vince me  that  there  were  no  child  labor 
laws  in  effect  at  the  time  he  began  this 
service;  but  regardless  of  whether  his 
first  employment  would  have  constituted 
a  violation  of  present  day  child  labor 
laws,  we  are  all  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  acu- 
men and  energy  for  50  years. 

Certainly  during  the  time  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body,  Mark  has 
been  always  on  the  job  and  is  a  reliable 
source  of  information  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Senate  from  day  to  day  and  hour 
to  hour. 

And  while  we  are  congratulating  our- 
selves, let  us  also  congratulate  Margaret 
Trice  for  the  many  years  during  which 
she  has  had  the  benefit  of  Mark's  ad- 
vice— and  vice  versa. 

I  close  this  statement  by  simply  saying, 
"Thank  you,  Mark." 


a  subordinate  position  in  the  working 
world  and  must  accept  lower  paying  Jobs, 
and  positions  of  limited  challenge  with 
little  chance  for  advancement  into  de- 
cisionmaking and  executive  capacities. 

Realistically,  it  is  impossible,  and  it 
always  has  been  Impossible,  for  all 
women  to  live  a  sheltered  life,  serving 
her  family  by  the  hearthside.  This  is  not 
a  satisfying  life  for  many  women — nor 
should  it  be.  The  Idea  of  the  weaker 
female  being  totally  dependent  upon  the 
male  is  not  only  outmoded,  but  also  self- 
defeating  for  society.  It  Is  a  blight  upon 
many  more  lives  than  it  brings  content- 
ment to. 

Liberation  for  women  does  not  mean 
the  usurping  of  one  person's  place  by  an- 
other, any  more  than  civil  rights  means 
that  the  black  man  usurps  the  place  of 
the  white  man.  It  simply  means  giving 
everyone,  men  and  women  alike,  the 
chance  to  find  and  to  live  the  life  they 
find  personally  fulfilling.  In  the  long  run, 
the  winner  will  be  society. 

One  major  step  we  can  take  toward 
correcting  the  present  inequities  which 
women  encounter,  is  to  swiftly  psiss  the 
women's  equal  rights  amendment.  Theo- 
retically, such  an  amendment  should  not 
be  necessary,  as  equal  rights  under  the 
law  are  the  birthright  of  every  American 
citizen.  However,  experience  has  shown 
that  this  measure  is  indeed  necessary, 
and  I  urge  its  early  passage  by  the 
Senate. 


THE  WOMEN'S  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
citizens  of  the  United  States  observe  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  19th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  granted  wom- 
en the  right  to  vote.  Activities  are 
planned  throughout  the  country  to  mark 
this  historic  occasion  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  these  subsequent 
50  years,  women  as  a  group  have  made 
very  slow  and  uncertain  progress  to- 
ward the  goals  of  equal  rights  under  the 
law,  equal  opportunity  in  employment 
and  education,  and  equal  dignity  and 
status  as  human  beings.  Women,  as  many 
other  groups  in  society,  are  becoming 
highly  aware  of  this  situation,  and  are 
demanding  long-overdue  measures  to 
correct  the  inequities. 

Women  today  find  themselves  in  a 
changed  role,  which  technology  and  an 
ever-opening  society  have  made  possible 
for  them,  but  not  allowed  them  to  fulfill. 
Society  now  allows  a  wwnan  to  take  up 
a  career,  and  encourages  her  to  chart  her 
own  destiny  to  a  certain  extent.  But  at 
every  step  it  places  before  her  almost  in- 
surmountable barriers  to  real  achieve- 
ment. While  she  is  expected  to  educate 
herself,  at  least  to  a  certain  level,  and 
support  herself  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  support 
of  her  family,  she  is  invariably  placed  in 


SOVIET  UNION  INVASION  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  2 
years  ago,  on  August  21,  that  the  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Czechoslo- 
vakia. This  year  it  has  been  a  very  dis- 
mal summer  in  Prague,  with  the  Czechs 
pretending  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  inva- 
sion never  happened  and  the  Soviet 
viceroys  making  sure  it  was  a  success. 
Caught  between  these  opposing  forces, 
the  Czechslovak  leadership  is  promoting 
the  Soviet-sponsored  "normalization" 
program  through  the  "political  purifica- 
tion" of  dissidents.  One  popular  anecdote 
expresses  the  party's  attitude  toward 
occupation: 

Question:  What  Is  the  most  neutral  coun- 
try In  the  world? 

Answer:  Czechoslovakia.  She  doesn't  even 
Intervene  In  her  own  Internal  affairs. 

A  reluctant  resignation  to  the  realities 
of  power  politics  is  the  prevalent  mood 
in  Prague  after  2  years  of  occupation. 
Outrage,  fear,  anger,  disillusionment,  all 
the  outward  signs  of  protest  that  filled 
Prague  when  Soviet  tanks  entered  the 
city  in  August  1968  have  been  spent. 
These  emotions  have  been  frustrated  so 
often  that  it  would  be  masochism  to  con- 
tinue to  express  them.  Such  are  the  po- 
litical facts  of  life  in  Prague. 

The  Soviet  Union  provides  the  primary 
incentive  for  normalization.  Its  occupa- 
tion forces,  estimated  at  70,000  to  75,000 
troops,  are  discreetly  garrisoned  In  vil- 
lages and  forests  outside  the  major  cities 
and  along  the  Czechoslovak-West  Ger- 
man frontier.  Construction  of  ofBcers' 
quarters  and  schools  to  accommodate  the 
families  of  Soviet  brass  Indicate  that  the 
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troops  intend  to  stay  indefinitely.  The  viding  for  those  needs.  Dr.  Lapp  points  Pollution,  Powkb  and  Polict 
Russian  diplomatic  staff  monitors  poliU-  out  that  we  must  begin  to  think  in  terms  (Keynote  address  by  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 
cal  trends  and  public  opinion  from  its  of  the  needs  of  future  generations  and  The  key  words  m  dealing  with  environ- 
ennsDicuous      yeUow-walled      villa      in  not  simply  in  terms  of  the  next  5   to  mental  problems  for  the  rest  of  the  century 
Prague.  -Jife  rec'ent  visit  of  Brezhnev  and  10  years:  -J  J^JnS"'"  "  ""'  ""' 
Kosygin  worked  to  the  mutual  advan-  Like  the  Dutch  who  make  half-century  ^       last  third  of  the  20th  century  we 
tage   of   the   Soviet   and   Czechoslovak  plans  for  reclaijning  land  from   the   sea,  „e  going  to  have  to  pay  for  the  lack  of  con- 
leadership.  The  Russians  got  their  new  we  need  to  plan  for  our  thermal  future  now.  t^^l  and  lack  of  plaining  In  the  first  two- 
friendship  treaty  with   Czechoslovakia.  j^  ^^  remarks,  Dr.  Lapp  points  out  thirds.  I  shau  focus  on  the  problems  of  poi- 
Party  Secretary  Gustav  Husak  got  this  fQyj.   dangers  that  we   face   regarding  i«Woa  ^^  concentrating  on  man's  lust  for 

'Tni^^'ir^"''T^"^i^r^%  ?« r  °'  °"Sf*''  '^''''  T  ^s  s^roiiL'°mrasThrsmok:s?k-rd^i 

confidence    in    him.    The    "tizens    oi  ^ow  they  may  be  overcome.  Any  accident  t^n-jpe  others  m  this  series  of  discussions 

Prague  greeted  Brezhnev  and  Kosygm  hazard,  he  points  out.  may  be  overcome  ^jj  {am  about  the  non-power  aspects  of 

in  sUence  as  their  black  Chaika  limou-  i,y  long-range  plans  as  to  the  central  pollution. 

sines  and  security  cars  drove  through  the  siting  of  reactors  away  f 'X)m  large  cen-  a  good  way  to  put  poUution  m  perspecuve 
city.  But  the  Soviet  leaders  are  hardly  ^^^  of  population.  Thermal  pollution,  is  to  survey  the  century  m  terms  of  fuel 
concerned  about  their  popularity  index  caused  by  the  release  of  heated  water  consumption,  in  the  dim  gas-iighted  days  of 
in  Czechoslovakia.  For  the  country  is  ^sed  to  cool  the  reactor  to  the  environ-  1900  °^  e°«f8y  °»«^  *«"*  ™"  almost  ex- 
subdued.  The  party  is  again  "in  con-  ^ent,  must  also  be  dealt  with  in  con-  ""^^^^^  ,T2lI  ll^Z^l  ^J'round''  a^  ite 
trol.''  Czechoslovakia  g  again  a  loyal  ^idering  the  long-range  development  of  ?SSon^tio^n^°"cL?y.  N^wThafits^l^e'u 
member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Its  economy  nuclear  power.  Effluent  discharges  from  being  restricted  to  low  sulfur  types,  it  doea 
is  reoriented  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  nuclear  plants  must  also  be  carefully  fol-  not  appear  as  the  fuel  of  the  future,  ai- 
These,  after  all.  were  the  objectives  of  lowed  and  monitored,  and  Dr.  Lapp  sug-  though  it  u  stiii  highly  valued  for  generat- 
the  invasion.  Not  the  gratitude  of  the  gests  the  possibility  of  monitoring  from  ing  central  station  electrical  power.  Over  the 
people.  To  the  Soviets,  it  is  sufficient  that  sources  other  than  the  AEC  as  a  check  span  of  a  century— as  i  have  plotted  it  on  a 
the  Czechs  are  quiet.  upon   the    consolidated    power   of   one  semi-iogarithmic  scale-the  use  of  coal  la 

A  number  of  secondary  motives  prompt  agency  in  this  field.  *T^  J?  .fl  of'.             „*,„  „,„-,  .v,«i,t 

them  to  take  safe  refuge  in  sUence  After  \^  /^gard  to  this  subject.  I  was  pleased  ,,S^\''S^Jt'^  T^'^T^'^^l 

the  dismantlmg  of  the  former  liberal  ^  ^ead  recently  that  Westinghouse  Elec-  roughly  hau  of  this  is  used  to  produce  eiec- 

coalitions,  the  active  reformists  do  not  ^-j^^    j^as    announced    the    development  tricity.  Coal  remained  the  dominant  source 

have  organizations  to  support  dissent,  gf  a  nuclesu-  power  fausility  which  "elim-  of  energy  in  U.S.A.  until  mid-century  when 

Now  that  their  articles  have  been  labeled  jnates  any  discharge  of  radioactivity  to  it  was  displaced  by  petroleum.  The  automo- 

"revisionistic,"    Czech   journaUsts.   who  t^e  environment  during  normal  operat-  bue,  of  course,  accounts  for  the  spectacular 

once  encouraged  reform,  are  resigned  to  ^g  conditions."  If  the  claims  made  by  '^  °^  petroleum  consumption  after  the  turn 

their  eventual  expulsion  from  t^^^^^^  w'estinghouse   are   true^  this  certainly  ^LJ^^f^rS^J  ri^^that  o^au^oUvl 

without  an  mterview.  Few  libera^  who  jg  welcome  news  that  bodes  well  for  fu-  horsepower  from  1905  to  1970.  if  we  keep 

retain  tenuous  party  posts  wield  effective  j.^j.g  development  of  nuclear  power  fa-  burning  gasoline  at  comparable  levels,  then 

power.  Because  the  major  vehicles  of  cilities.  by  1980,  we  will  consume  lOO  biiuon  gallons 

public  opinion  have  been  subverted  by  ^j.    Lapp  also  points   out  that  our  per  year— that's  weu  over  l,ooo  gauons  per 

the    post-invasion    leadership,    critical  Nation    has    never    developed    a   long-  u.s.  family  per  year. 

comment  no  longer  has  a  forum.  Theater  ^^    nroKram  for  "burying  the  atom's  Looiting  back  along  the  growth  curve  of 

performances   are   now  being   censored  Ss  ■''^'^s^  a  mat'JeT^hich  I  have  ^^ '  increSfbTTo^ri-s^ghS '^^^^  t^ha^: 

for  improper  audience  reaction.  Eventje  repeatedly  stressed  in  past  speeches  on  LXipat^fo^  J^ent '^^Uon  pmbfei^ 

old  Dubcek  signs  have  been  pam ted  over.  ^.^^  subject  in  the  Senate.  I  feel  that  emanating  from  the  tailpipe.  Surely  some 

After  a  recent  trip  to  Prague,  Jour-  greatly  intensified  research  programs  in  medium-bright   individual   in  the   thirties 

nalist  K.  C.  Cole  expressed  the  current  ^jj^  ^^^^  are  essential.  In  my  own  State  must  have  wondered  about  the  cleansing  ca- 

effort  to  erase  the  invasion  this  way:  qj  Idaho  the  National  Reactor  Testing  pacity  of  the  atmosphere.  And  then  was  the 

Two  years  ago,  when  the   Russians  first  station  would  be  an  ideal  site  to  conduct  l^^l  ^^^^  lo°8  range  highway  planning  and 

STrfanv^s^shofdoSu^'  lU^lrfi^n^T.  ^^^  «^"<^-^  ^^  experiments.  I  suggest  '^^^\:^!^,,  ^t^.  ^^-^^^^f  ^^,^, 

^^^  Zl  nanlckf^ssun  ildler  A^smaU  'he  NRTS  because  I  am  f anuhar  with  its  ^J    ^j  ^        ^  expansion  in  Jet  travel.  Con- 

?la?ue  UsTouJt^  ot  a  ciment  taTtS  facilities    in    Idaho    and    the    expertise  ^um'ptlon  It  Jet  fuel  U  rock^  upwards 

commemorate    her    death.     Recently,    the  available  there  to  undertake  such  a  pro-  and  now  is  the  time  to  think  through  Jet 

plaque  was  removed  and  tall  flowers  were  gram.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  the  pollution  before  we  end  up  paying  excessive 

planted  to  hide  the  bare  spot  on  the  wall,  only  site  which  could  be  utilized,  for  ob-  costs  for  remedies.  As  a  general  rule,  every 

The  girl  never  died.  The  Invasion  never  hap-  viously  this  is  a  field  of  inquiry  which  government  agency  concerned  with  resource 

^-^-  r^4t,'^^  comblned.eforts  of  ma^  ^^^T^Xl  'o't^S^t.^e^'^^^u 

Mr.  President,  free  people  everywhere  laboratories  and  experimental  si^iions  ^j  ^n  emerging  technology  before  the  naUon 

must  remember  the  people  of  Czecho-  throughout  the  country.  ig  plunged  into  its  exploitation. 

Slovakia  and  the  small  nation  that  was  Dr.  Lapp  discusses  a  number  of  pos-  The  use  of  nattu-ai   gas  in  the  United 

forced  to  bow  to  the  military  might  of  sibilities,  including  the  development  of  states  foUovre  the  growth  curve  for  petro- 

Its  colossal  neighbor.  These  events  did  the  elusive  fusion  reactor,  to  provide  for  leum  and  could,  were  it  not  for  limited 

hVperand  wfrnust  all  work  for  the  our  future  power  needs.  Because  his  re-  r^jves^vertake  it  ^  the  prime  fue^  of ^he 

day  when  the  people  of  the  worid  can  marks  bear  so  directly  on  this  wh^e  f^frgy'-^nsumptfon  ^hTthe  f^owSj  Jf-' 

live  in  peace  and  freedom.  area  and  because  they  place  the  problems  rentage  origin: 

of  enviroiunental  pollution  and  power  Percent 

,  production  in  such  clear  focus.  I  ask     petroleum   *3 

THE      ATOM'       ITS      DANGEROUS  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be     Natural  gas 80 

AFTERMATH— PART    VI:    ATOMIC  printed  in  the  Record.                                      Coal 23 

POWER  AND  ATOMIC  SAFETY  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a     ^yff^^-- i 

., ,,  „    ^    ...     *         A   ^^  press  release  I  received  from  Westing-     wuciear  power 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  April  ^^^^    Electric    Corp.    asserting    their  The   total   energy,   measured   in   Britiah 

16  of  this  year,  in  a  keynote  address  .  ^^     -   having   perfected    a   nuclear  Thermal  Units  or  Btu,  for  1970  amounts  to 

opening  Earth  Week  activities  at  the  »,hirh  Pliminates  radioactive  dis-  about  64  million  buiion  Btu  or  6.4  x  ic*  Btu. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  noted  nu-  P?f^*  ^^^<="     Tiw4^<,^Tonn^«  rp  By  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  expected  that 

cleax  Sentist.  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  de-  charge  appear  following  Dr.  Lapp  s  re-  .^  ^j  ^^^^le.  All  in  all.  from  one  end  of 

livered  an  address  which  places  in  re-  marks.  the  century  to  the  other,  the  total  ener^ 

markablv   clear  perspective  the  power  There  being  no  objection,  the  items  consumption  of  all  fuels  win  increase  i6-foid. 

needs  of  our  Nation  in  the  future  and  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu),  if  we  regard  the  population  of  the  u.SA.  as 

Kiatives  we  face  i  a  n^                pro-  as  foUows:  quadrupling  in  this  century  that  means  the 
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per  capita  energy  constimptloa  will  go  up 
four-fold. 

Such  an  energy  Increase  Is  considerable  but 
It  does  not  signal  calamity  merely  on  the 
basis  of  statistics.  It  Is  in  the  specific  use  of 
this  energy  and  In  Its  localization  that  we 
must  look  for  our  poUutlon  woes.  Currently, 
the  split-up  among  energy  sources  for  the 
Kcneratlon  of  electrical  power  Is: 
"  Percent 

Coal  .- - ^ 

Natural   gas J^ 

Hydropower   ^* 

Petroleum * 

Nuclear  power '' 

The  U.S.  appetite  for  electrical  kilowatts  Is 
prodigious.  Prom  1900  to  the  year  2000  the 
U.S.  kilowatt-hours  will  probably  Jump  2.000- 
fold.  This  means  a  doubUng  of  electrical 
power  every  9  years  over  the  course  of  the 
century.  If  we  assume  four  times  as  many 
people  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  at  the 
beginning  we  have  a  500-fold  per  capita  In- 
crease In  electricity  in  100  years. 

We  can  illustrate  the  incandescent  America 
of  the  year  2000  by  projecting  a  9.000  bUlion 
kilowatt-hour  consumption  of  electricity. 
ThU  would  be  roughly  100.000  kw-hr  of  elec- 
tricity per  family  per  year.  On  the  basis  that 
2.3  li)  of  coal  will  be  bvirned  to  produce  1 
kw-hr  of  electrical  power,  we  find  that  each 
famll-v  will  demand  the  combxistlon  of  33 
tons  of  coal  per  year  Just  to  supply  electrical 
power.  That  figures  out  to  be  almost  3  billion 
tons  of  coal! 

Obviously,  we  cant  use  this  much  coal  to 
produce  electricity,  especially  If  we  demand 
low-sulfur  coal.  Yet  U  we  examine  the  fuel 
requirements  for  the  year  2000  we  face  a 
most  complex  and  perplexing  problem.  What 
Is  to  be  the  make-up  of  the  energy  sources 
we  tap  to  produce  electrical  power  then? 
Looking  back  to  our  1970  energy  source 
break-down,  we  can  sjrstematlcally  examine 
each  energy  source  and  estimate  how  each 
may  contribute  to  power  production.  We  need 
to  consider  not  Just  the  pollution  factors,  but 
also  fuel  reserves  and  what  I  call  the  RDUs — 
the  research  and  development  tinknowns.  For 
example,  one  RDU  Is  that  of  converting  coal 
to  gas.  Another  Is  the  power-breeder  that 
will  allow  nuclear  powerplants  to  tap  more 
fully  the  energy  of  uranium.  StlU  another  Is 
the  feasibility  of  light  element  power  I.e. 
nuclear  fusion. 

Up  to  now  man  has  supplied  his  thermal 
and  i>ower  needs  largely  by  chemical  means — 
by  the  oxidation  of  fossil  fuels.  The  U.S.  has 
Imense  reserves  of  coal  but  Its  sulfur  content 
and  availability  and  transportability  make  It 
necessary  to  taper  off  our  dependence  of 
solid  coal  as  a  combustible  In  powerplants. 

Natural  gas  reserves  today  are  estimated 
as  300  trillion  cubic  fet.  This  could  conceiv- 
ably double  by  the  year  2000  but  again  an 
RDU  makes  estimation  uncertain.  Much  nat- 
ural gas  Is  locked  Into  gas-bearing  formations 
that  could  be  released  by  nuclear  explosives. 
However,  the  radioactive  content  of  such  gas 
poses  very  real  dilemmas  for  the  U.S. 

What  level  of  radioactivity  In  pipeline  gas 
should  be  permissible?  The  problem  Is  easy 
to  dismiss  by  answering  "no  radioactivity" 
but  our  energy  demands,  especially  for  gas. 
may  force  some  compromise.  Por  example,  if 
one  takes  the  historic  growth  pattern  for  nat- 
ural gas  and  represents  it  as  a  straight  line 
on  a  seml-logarlthmlc  chart,  the  1900  value 
of  128  billion  cubic  feet  soars  to  20.000  bil- 
lion cu.  ft.  by  1970 — a  150-fold  increase.  If 
continued  at  this  rate  we  will  run  through 
OUT  gas  reserves  well  before  the  year  2000. 
Even  if  we  moderate  our  demand  for  natiiral 
gas,  merely  doubling  our  consumption  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  we  will  have  exceeded 
the  reserve  supply. 

One  thing  seems  very  clear  when  the  20th 
century  Is  laid  out  on  a  logarithmic  scale — 
not  everything  can  be  consumed  at  the  pace 
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set  by  the  past.  The  curves  have  to  bend  over. 
This  Is  easy  to  say  but  such  curve-bending 
has  the  most  profound  implications  for  our 
society.  Almost  all  projections  are  keyed  to 
a  rising  Gross  National  Product.  Looking  back 
the  only  significant  dip  In  the  energy  curve 
occurred  during  the  19306  when  the  Great 
Depression  abated  man's  lust  for  power. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  any  rea- 
sonable year  2000  energy  projection  can  be 
met  by  consuming  fossil  fuels,  however  they 
may  be  made  available  through  soUd-to-gas 
conversion  or  by  new  means  of  exploita- 
tion. SignlficanUy  the  energy  prospects  are 
altered  when  we  crank  the  atom  Into  our 
calculations. 

The  uranium  atom  was  first  split  In  De- 
cember 1938.  The  chain  reacting  nuclear  as- 
sembly was  first  initiated  four  years  later.  In 
1945  It  was  claimed  that  atomic  energy  was 
just  around  the  corner  and  prophets  pre- 
dicted that  electricity  would  be  produced  so 
cheaply  you  would  not  bother  to  measure  its 
cost.  However,  the  engineering  realities  of 
converting  the  atom's  energy  through  ther- 
mal processes  Into  electricity  have  delayed 
the  debut  of  the  economic  atom.  Nonethe- 
less, the  prospects  are  such  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  by  the  year  2000  some 
45 '~<,  of  electrical  power  will  be  atom-pro- 
duced. If  so.  we  can  then  make  a  split-up  as 
follows : 

[In  percent] 

Nuclear  power ^^ 

Fossil-fueled  power *8 

Hydropower  "^ 

It  would  appear  that  nuclear  power  has 
come  along  just  In  time  to  rescue  man  from 
an  energy  deficit.  However,  some  critics  feel 
that  uranium  power  is  more  an  anchor  than 
a  life  saver. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  biggest  un- 
known in  the  uranium  atom's  future,  namely 
whether  or  not  a  power  reactor  can  be 
made  to  produce  economic  power  and  breed 
more  nuclear  fuel  than  It  consumes.  If  breed- 
ing doesn't  work — and  this  remains  to  be 
proved  In  practice — then  nuclear  power  will 
exhaust  cheap  uranium  ore  In  less  than  two 
decades.  Resort  to  more  costly  uranium  ores 
will  drive  up  the  power  costs  and  cause  util- 
ities to  place  greater  reliance  on  fossil- 
fueled  plants. 

Prom  a  hazards  viewpoint,  atomic  plants 
Involve  four  district  categories  of  dangers. 

First,  there  Is  the  catastrophic  hazard, 
more  technically  known  as  a  "nuclear  excur- 
sion" or  a  "core  melt-down".  Reactor  design- 
ers take  many  precautions  to  obviate  such 
nuclear  disasters.  In  the  event  of  such  an 
accident,  designers  believe  that  the  result- 
ing release  of  radioactive  debris  can  be  con- 
tained by  the  plant  structure.  I  believe  that 
a~prudent  policy  of  reactor  siting  requires 
that  no  nuclear  power  plants  be  located  close 
to  metropolitan  populations.  Additionally.  I 
believe  that  prudence  dictates  restricting  the 
population  allowed  to  reside  near  nuclear 
power  Installations. 

Second,  we  have  the  problem — not  unique 
to  nuclear  plants  but  present  to  a  higher 
degree  in  them— of  thermal  pollution.  In  a 
nuclear  plant,  the  uranium  core  substitutes 
for  the  fuel  l)ox  of  a  coal-fired  steam  boUer. 
The  difference  is  that  nuclear  plants  do  not 
release  oxidation  products  up  a  stack  (a 
means  of  heat  dissipation  but  also  a  severe 
source  of  pollution)  and  they  are  less  effi- 
cient on  a  heat  conversion  basis.  Thus  a  nu- 
clear plant  may  generate  40  or  more  percent 
more  heat  than  a  conventional  plant.  This 
heat  has  to  be  dissipated  and  it  Is  often  done 
by  simply  passing  cooling  water  from  a  river 
or  lake  around  the  colls  of  a  heat  exchanget:^ 

The  discharge  water  Is  heated  up  and  can 
thermally  alter  the  river  or  other  body  of 
water  into  which  it  flows  or  is  pumped.  Such 
heat  Inputs  Into  a  marine  environment  may 
significantly  alter  it.  Even  though  the  objec- 
tions of  local  critics  may  be  marginal  In  tech- 


nical validity  so  far  as  present  power  Instal- 
lations are  concerned,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  swift  escalation  of  nuclear  power  re- 
quires that  careful  consideration  be  given  to 
future  reactor  sitings.  Here  forward  plan- 
ning on  a  long  range  scale  becomes  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Looking  at  the  energy  curves  for  the  20th 
century  it  is  clear  that  the  upward  growth 
of  the  kilowatt  curves  alms  them  at  Inter- 
secting the  total  energy  curve  sometime 
arotmd  the  year  2030.  This  would  mean  an 
all -electric  economy  in  sixty  years.  Then  the 
energy  consumption  In  the  U.8.,  whether 
all -electric  or  not,  would  Involve  the  genera- 
tions of  something  like  3  X 10"  Btu.  A  not  un- 
reasonable estimate,  assuming  a  60% -electric 
economy  and  90%  of  this  serviced  by  nu- 
clear fuels,  would  be  10"  Btu  of  waste  heat 
per  annum.  Much  of  this  would  be  concen- 
trated at  a  relatively  few  sites  In  U.S.A. 

The  year  2030  Is  not  that  far  distant  that 
we  can  dismiss  Its  thermal  tragedies  lightly. 
Like  the  Dutch  who  make  half -century  plans 
for  reclaiming  land  from  the  sea,  we  need  to 
plan  for  our  thermal  future  now.  Proper 
planning  calls  for  a  very  broad  approach  to 
the  energy  problem,  viewing  it  In  full  per- 
spective and  taking  into  account  fuel  lo- 
gistics and  energy  logistics.  For  example.  It 
may  become  national  policy  to  promote  long- 
lines  distribution  of  electrical  power.  The 
RDUs  cloud  this  prospect  right  now  but  It 
should  be  possible  to  transport  large  amounts 
of  electrical  power  over  great  distances  and 
Isolate  the  powerplants.  Indeed,  one  can 
think  of  federal  power  reservations  where 
population  Is  excluded  and  only  nuclear  In- 
stallations are  allowed.  Such  reservations 
would  be  located  in  areas  where  thermal  en- 
ergy can  be  dissipated  with  minimum  Im- 
pact on  the  ecology.  For  example,  huge  nu- 
clear plants  may  be  sited  on  offshore  islands. 
Third,  there  is  the  matter  of  effluent  dis- 
charges in  routine  operation  of  nuclear  re- 
actors and  fuel  reprocessing  plants.  Here  the 
problem  is  one  of  being  sure  that  effluents  do 
not  exceed  wisely-set  standards  for  radioac- 
tive pollutants.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice needs  to  rid  itself  of  its  inferiority  com- 
plex viith  regard  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Self-regulating  agencies  like  the 
A.E.C.  readily  succumb  to  the  disease  of  ar- 
rogance and  need  to  be  "kept  honest"  by 
external  forces.  We  have  recently  seen  that 
a  handful  of  concerned  citizens  can  con- 
stitute a  corrective  force;  I  have  in  mind  the 
word  of  a  few  scientists  In  Colorado;  they 
brought  the  AEC  Into  confrontation  on  a 
number  of  radiation  hazards  and  very  effec- 
tively used  the  antiseptic  of  criticism  to  make 
their  points. 

Fourth,  we  mtjst  face  up  to  the  challenge 
of  burying  the  atom's  ashes.  Once  nuclear 
fuel  elements  have  been  reprocessed,  there 
remains  a  residue  of  long-lived  fission  prod- 
ucts. Once  the  voluminous  liquids  have  been 
reduced  to  some  solid  form,  they  need  to  be 
given  permanent  burial.  A»  yet — a  quarter 
century  after  the  expedient  of  storing  radio- 
active wastes  In  burled  tanks — the  Federal 
Government  has  not  ennunclated  a  real 
policy  on  this  waste  disposal.  It  appears  that 
solidified,  probably  vitrified,  wastes  will  be 
consigned  to  salt  mines,  these  being  the 
tightest  geologic  formations  available  to  man. 
But  which  States  are  to  become  the  perma- 
nent sites  for  such  atomic  burials?  Is  the 
mode  of  storage  truly  adequate  to  confine 
the  contamination  for  thousands  of  years? 
Are  the  sites  capable  of  handling  wastes  when 
volumes  swell  to  levels  of  the  next  century? 
One  thing  should  be  evident  from  this  dls- 
ctission — we  need  to  make  national  systems 
analyses  of  our  energy  problems.  Our  re- 
search and  development  activities  should  be 
patterned  to  these  needs.  Plunging  ahead  so 
rambunctionsly  in  one  field,  such  as  atomic 
energy,  while  neglecting  research  <m  fossil 
fuels  has  turned  out  to  be  a  very  short- 
sighted policy.  Presimiiably,  things  might  Im- 
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prove  if  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  were 
reoriented  to  be  a  National  Energy  Commis- 
sion with  a  broader  responsibility  In  research 
but  not  In  regulation.  Much  research  needs 
to  be  done  on  means  of  energy  tratunlsslon 
so  that  plants  can  be  sited  far  from  cities. 
In  addition,  a  means  of  direct  conversion  of 
fission  or  fusion  energy  to  electrical  power 
should  be  a  high  priority  item  of  our  national 
energy  agenda. 

When  we  reach  the  end  of  this  logarithmic 
century  and  look  back  on  our  exploits  in 
energy  conversion,  we  will  probably  reckon 
that  our  exploitation  of  fossil  fuel  reserves 
has  been  profligate.  Pollution  woes  serve  to 
draw  attenUon  to  the  problem.  Over  the  span 
of  one  hundred  years  we  will  have  burned  up 
fossil  fuels  equivalent  to  200  billion  tons  of 
coall 

If  we  continue  as  a  nation  to  demand 
thermal  energy  as  In  the  past,  escalating  for 
new  population  and  new  per  capita  demands, 
then  In  a  quarter  century  after  the  year  2000 
we  can  burn  up  the  equivalent  of  another 
200  billion  tons  of  coal.  Of  course,  we  will 
probably  resort  to  nuclear  energy  to  supply 
these  needs  for  power.  However,  unless  we 
can  power-breed  in  our  reactors,  we  will  run 
through  available  low-cost  uranlferous  ores 
and  be  forced  to  import  our  uranium  and 
pay  higher  cosW.  Hopefully,  we  will  by  then 
have  learned  how  to  imitate  the  stars  and 
burn  light  elements  in  fusion  reactors.  But 
this  Is  a  great  RDU  and  no  one  can  fore- 
cast fusion's  future  with  any  accuracy. 

In  conclusion,  the  nation  needs  to  adopt  a 
new  attitude  of  respect  and  concern  for 
energy,  treating  it  as  a  unified  and  national 
problem  with  a  century-wide  depth  of  focus. 
Short-term  and  long-term  pollution  param- 
eters must  be  incorporated  into  the  nation's 
plans  for  energy  systems.  We  have  for  many 
decades  rapaciously  looted  a  one-time  only 
heritage  of  natural  fuel  and  we  must  now 
substitute  a  wise  policy  for  plimder  and  plan 
for  the  future. 

I  think  that  I  wouJd  be  remiss  in  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  sclentUt  today  If  I  did 
not  mention  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  (SALT)  now  beginning  In  Vienna.  We 
have  been  dealing  with  what  I  call  "slow 
forms"  of  pollution — by  products  and  wastes 
resulting  from  energy  conversion  and  manu- 
facturing processes.  The  supreme  and  acute 
pollutant  of  our  times  is  nuclear  war  and  it 
is  therefore  appropriate  to  discuss  the  criti- 
cality  of  the  SALT  discussions  as  they  relate 
to  control  of  the  arms  race. 

The  Umted  States  engages  in  the  SALT 
talks  as  the  world's  No.  1  nuclear  power  but 
to  Judge  from  Its  behavior  it  appears  to  be  a 
nervous  nuclear  giant.  The  U.S.  has  the  power 
to  hurl  some  4.200  nuclear  weapons  at  Soviet 
aim  points  and  it  Is  In  the  process  of  re- 
placing land-based  Mlnuteman  ICBMs  with 
a  multiple  warhead  or  MIRV  system — and 
substituting  10  MIRV  Poseidon  warheads  for 
every  3  Polaris  A-3  MRVs.  The  U.S.  strategic 
stockpile  will  double  by  1974  and  It  could 
triple  shortly  thereafter.  The  arms  race 
spirals  upward.  That  Is  what  SALT  is  all 
about — it  is  an  attempt  to  cool  off  the  arms 
madness  and  leave  each  side  with  a  sense  of 
nuclear  sufficiency. 

The  U.S.  nuclear  giant  is  nervous  about  Its 
vulnerability  to  a  first  strike,  fearing  that  the 
mighty  Soviet  SS-9s  could  throw  MIRVs  at 
our  1.000  Mlnuteman  silos  and  destroy  the 
U.S.  power  to  retaliate,  thus  imhinglng  the 
whole  system  of  nuclear  deterrence.  Ten 
years  ago  I  testified  before  a  Congressional 
committee,  urging  that  no  land-based  mis- 
siles be  deployed.  I  argued  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  offensive  missiles  would  become 
increasingly  accurate  and  our  land-based 
ICBMs  would  become  vtUnerable.  Moreover. 
I  testified  that  our  ICBBls  would  attract 
enemy  fire  and  the  fallout  from  a  Soviet  at- 
tack on  missile  bases  would  cloak  north- 
eastern states  In  a  mantle  of  lethal  radioac- 
tivity. This  would  be  the  most  acute  and 
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lethal  form  of  atmospheric  pollution  Imag- 
inable. 

We  are  now  stuck  with  this  "attractive 
hazard"  in  the  form  of  1,000  Mlnuteman 
bases.  The  UJ5.  Air  Force  has  Invested  $17 
billion  In  the  total  Mlnuteman  program  and 
now  we  are  deploying  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  to  protect  Minutemen.  FYom  an  arms 
control  viewpoint  land-based  missiles  are  an 
anathema,  not  only  because  they  make  each 
nation  psychotic  about  a  flrst-strlke,  but  be- 
cause their  fire-power  cannot  be  assayed  ex- 
cept by  on-site  Inspection.  No  orbital  cameras 
can  look  under  the  silo  cover  and  count  war- 
heads. Since  thfi  aeviet  SS-9  has  at  least  five 
times  the  throw-power  of  our  Mlnuteman 
III,  this  asymmetry  perturbs  the  whole  arms 
control  equation. 

A  risk-free  agreement  cannot  be  produced 
at  the  SALT  talks.  Some  risks  will  have  to 
be  taken,  but  these  should  be  acceptable 
risks  when  one  realizes  how  much  excessive 
capacity  has  been  built  into  the  sea-based 
and  bomber  strike  forces  of  the  U.S.A.  The  al- 
ternative is  to  plunge  ahead  into  ever  more 
costly  weapons  systems  and  into  levels  of 
armament  which  promise  no  more,  probably 
less,  security  than  we  have  now. 

Half  of  the  U.S.  research  and  development 
budget  presently  goes  to  arms  development. 
From  a  standpoint  of  resource  conservation 
this  $8  billion  each  year  represents  a  low- 
yield  investment  of  the  nation's  brainpower 
and  funds.  Given  the  prospect  of  a  depleted 
fuel  bin  and  mounting  pollution,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  apply  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nical talent  to  preserving  the  subtle  balance 
of  the  air-land-water  Interface  upon  which 
all  life  depends. 

Westinohottse  Nuclsak  Plant  Euminates 
Raoioacttvx  Dischabge 

PrrTSBtTBOH,  May  6. — A  major  advance  In 
nuclear  power  plant  design  that  eliminates 
any  discharge  of  radioactivity  to  the  environ- 
ment during  normal  operating  conditions 
has  been  developed  by  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corporation. 

Joseph  C.  Rengel,  executive  vice  president, 
nuclear  energy  systems,  said  the  new  design 
Is  now  being  offered  on  new  plants  to  electric 
utility  companies. 

"We  feel  strongly  that  existing  federal 
radiation  standards  for  nuclear  plant  dis- 
charge levels  more  than  adequately  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  general  public." 
he  declared.  "At  the  same  time,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nuclear  Industry,  we  have 
sought  methods  for  reducing  radioactive  re- 
leases from  our  nuclear  plants  to  the  lowest 
levels  attainable  through  technological 
advances." 

"The  experience  gained  from  operating  and 
maintaining  the  nine  plants  we  have  already 
placed  In  operation,  plus  recent  technologi- 
cal develoi»nentB,  now  make  it  possible  for 
Westlnghouse  to  offer  what  Is  essentially  a 
zero  release  plant  under  normal  operating 
conditions."  Mr.  Rengel  said. 

He  explained  that  the  new  system  enables 
plant  c^>erators  to  concentrate  and  contain 
radioactivity  within  the  reactor  system  itself 
for  long  p>erlods  of  time. 

"Radioactive  gases  will  be  contained  within 
tlie  system  and  either  stored  on-site  or 
shipped  off  the  site  periodically.  The  quan- 
tity of  gases  involved  yearly  is  an  amount 
small  enough  to  be  shipped  In  five  normal 
sized  oxygen  tanks  such  as  those  used  by 
welders."  Mr.  Rengel  said. 

The  new  design  completely  eliminates  the 
release  of  tritium  (an  Isotope  of  hydrogen) 
from  the  plant  during  normal  operations. 
Trltitun,  In  the  form  of  trltlated  water,  is 
confined  within  the  system  and  need  be 
proceesed  for  off-site  disposal  only  cmce  or 
twice  during  the  approximate  40-year  life- 
time of  a  nuclear  plant. 

Mr.  Rengel  said  that  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Company  of  Chicago  will  Install  a  com- 


parable system  for  minimizing  radioactive 
liquid  discharge  to  I^Uce  Michigan  from  two 
one  million  one  hundred  thousand-kilowatt 
nuclear  plants  now  under  construction  at  the 
Zlon  Station  about  40  mllee  north  of 
Chicago. 

Existing  nuclear  power  plants  now  dla- 
charge  minute  quantities  of  radioactive 
wastes  into  the  air  and  cooling  water.  Re- 
lease levels  from  all  nuclear  plants  have 
rarely  exceeded  one  percent  of  the  maximum 
allowable  limits  established  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  to  assiu*  public  safety. 

The  Westlnghouse  executive  said  the  new 
radioactive  waste  system  would  add  about  $1 
per  kilowatt  to  the  cost  of  a  new  nuclear 
jxjwer  plant. 

Mr.  Rengel  said  the  phrase  "during  nor- 
mal operating  conditions"  refers  to  plant 
operation  within  design  basis  with  no  sig- 
nificant leakage  of  primary  plant  watec.  "Our 
plants  have  routinely  operated  well  within 
these  criteria,"  he  added. 

He  said  the  only  discharge  of  radioactive 
gases  from  the  new  plant  design  could  occur 
when  the  conUlnment  structure  is  venti- 
lated during  once-a-year  refueling  opera- 
tions. 

"Such  discharges  would  be  barely  de- 
tectable above  natural  backgroiuid  radiation 
levels."  he  added. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  plants  Westlng- 
house has  placed  In  operation  since  1967,  the 
company  has  orders  for  an  additional  35 
plants  now  under  construction  or  In  the  de- 
sign stage. 

"We  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  with  nuclear  power  was 
one  of  the  best  things  that  happened  to  the 
environment  In  decades."  Mr.  Rengel  said. 
"This  new  development  will  make  It  even 
better." 

SHORTAGE  OP  OIL  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  summer 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  fall  and 
winter  seasons  will  soon  be  upon  us. 

The  colder  weather  coming  in  New 
England  requires  the  heating  of  homes, 
of  institutions,  of  schools,  and  of  busi- 
nesses, and  it  will  put  new  strains  on  the 
shortage  of  oil  which  exists  at  this  time. 

The  burden  of  the  shortage  will  be,  as 
always,  on  the  back  of  the  consumer.  The 
homeowner  who  has  to  heat  his  home,  the 
small  businessman  who  has  to  heat  his 
store,  the  school  district  which  must  have 
warmth  for  the  children,  the  hospital 
which  must  keep  patients  comfortable 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  will 
suffer. 

•me  Concord  Monitor,  of  Concord. 
N.H.,  published  an  excellent  editorial  in 
a  recent  issue  which  pointed  up  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  this  fuel  shortage  in  most 
pointed  terms.  I  was  glad  to  note  this 
editorial's  comments  about  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  MclNryRX)  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  shortage.  All  of  those 
from  New  England  are  working  hard  to 
see  that  we  have  adequate  fuel  oil  at  a 
price  which  compares  with  that  paid  by 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Concord  Monitor,  Aug.  3,  1870] 
New   Enolaito's  On.   SHorrAOE  Woes 
New  England  Is  on  the  brink  of  a  critical 
shortage  of  fuel  oil.  After  a  record-breaking 
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beat  wave,  the  conaequences  of  this  short 
supply  are  not  readily  ^parent.  But  If  pres- 
ent oondltlons  continue,  it  will  splU  over 
Into  winter. 

The  category  currently  causing  consterna- 
tion Is  number  6.  or  residual,  fuel  oil.  It  Is 
used  in  large  manufacturing  plants.  insUtu- 
tlons  and  meet  ImportanUy  In  power  gen- 
eraung  furnaces. 

The  oil  shortage  problem  Is  four-foia: 

(1)  The  demand  for  oil  U  nearly  double 
the  expected  Increase.  Officials  had  planned 
a  two  and  a  half  per  cent  Increase;  It  Is 
closer  to  five  per  cent. 

(2)  Restrlcttons  on  the  suUur  content 
of  oil  have  resulted  in  lower  suppUes  of 
conforming  fuel,  since  major  refineries  have 
not  completed  construction  of  suUur-remov- 
ing  faculties. 

(3)  The  war  between  the  Arab  nations  ana 
the  Israelis  In  the  Middle  East  has  closed 
the  Suez  Canal  and  limited  the  supply  from 
that  major  oil-producing  area.  In  addition. 
the  long  uek  around  the  southern  tip  oi 
Africa  has  boosted  the  per  barrel  price  of 
Middle  East  oil  by  75  cents. 

(4)  An  acute  shortage  of  tankers,  mostly 
of  foreign  ownership,  touched  off  by  the 
diversion  to  the  demands  of  the  Middle  East 

*^Th^en-chalrman  of  the  New  Hampshire 
PubUc  Utilities  Commission  said  a  ^ontb 
wjo  he  had  been  assured  by  the  Public 
Service  Company  of  New  Hampshire  there 
was  no  prospect  of  a  power  shortage  In  the 
state  for  the  next  three  years. 

But  Atty  Francis  J.  Rlordan  said  this 
was  'barring  unexpected  contingencies." 

Since  then,  the  critical  nature  of  the 
supply  problem  has  deepened. 

A  crisis  has  hit  New  Tork,  where  power 
supplies  have  been  reduced  a  total  of  eight 
percent  after  a  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  pn- 
iratoT  failed.  New  England  power  has  been 
diverted  to  New  York  to  help  take  up  the 

slack.  ,    ».„Tr, 

New  Hampshire's  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Mcln- 
tyre  a  tiger  on  the  backs  of  the  major  oU 
companies.  caUed  today  for  a  phasing  out 
of  the  oil  Import  quota  system,  which  clob- 
bers New  England,  and  replacing  It  with  a 
tariff  system. 

The  Mclntyre  proposal  would  implement 
the  recommendations  of  President  Nixon's 
Cabinet-level  Task  Force  on  OU  Imports, 
which   the  President  has  not  yet  put  into 

°McIntyre  charged  that  the  oU  Import  quota 
was  costing  UJS.  constimers  about  $5  billion 

a  year. 

The  oil  shortage,  which  applies  to  home- 
heating  fuel  as  weU  as  residual,  Is  making 
the  market  ripe  for  oil  price  Increases.  And 
because  oil  U  so  widely  used  In  power-gen- 
erating plants,  this  could  lead.  In  turn  to 
Increases  In  the  consumer  price  of  electricity. 

Apparently  Concord  U  In  no  immediate 
danger  of  a  power  shortage.  Most  electricity 
serving  the  city  Is  generated  by  coal  from 
the  Bow  plant  of  Public  Service  Co. 

And  while  the  U.S.  OtBce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  says  coal  reserves  are  down  a 
bit  the  supply  locally  Is  considered  adequate 
at  least  through  the  coming  winter. 

What  la  more  ominous,  however,  is  that 
coal  is  under  increasing  assault  as  a  source 
of  air  poUutlon.  With  growing  emphasis  on 
environmental  quality  cleanup,  legislative 
presstire  may  be  applied  to  replace  coal  with 
sulfur-free  (2  percent  or  less)  oU  for  gener- 
ating purposes. 

This  Is  not  only  would  be  a  co«Uy  under- 
taking. It  would  require  a  temporary  shut- 
down of  the  Bow  facilities. 

The  oil  supply  problem — not  only  In  New 
England,  but  worldwide— Is  under  Intense 
scrutiny  by  public  as  well  as  private  sourcef. 

How  the  major  oil  companies  handle  it  will 
determine  whether  they  are  re-orlented  to 
the  Interests  of  the  public,  or  wlU  capltallM 
on  »  growing  crisis  for  private  gain. 


NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION  ENDORSES 
RURAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  19  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  3607)  to  create  the  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  Bank.  This  Bank 
would  make  loans  to  job-creating  indus- 
tries locating  in  rural  areas  and  would 
also  make  loans  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  public  bodies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  community  facilities 
needed  to  sustain  an  expansion  In  in- 
dustrial activity. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  recep- 
tion the  bill  has  received.  The  most  re- 
cent indication  of  support  comes  in  the 
form  of  an  endorsement  of  the  bill  by 
the  National  Telephone  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. Mr.  President,  the  19  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  and  I  welcome  this  en- 
dorsement. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  as- 
sociation's resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Rttkai.  CoMMUwrrT  Devixopment  Bank  Bnx 
Whereas.  S.  3607,  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Bank  BlU  has  been  Introduced 
into  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator 
James  Pearson,  and 

Whereas,  this  legislation  would  work  to  Im- 
prove the  resources  of  rural  America,  and 

Whereas,  this  bill  would  establish  a  bank 
which  would  make  loans  to: 

Job  creating  enterprises  which  would  serve 
to  expand  and  Improve  the  community's  eco- 
nomic base: 

PubUc  and  quasi-public  bodies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  sites  and  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  those  pubUc 
services  and  faculties  necessary  to  support 
a  community's  overall  development  effort; 
Recreational  and  cultural  facilities; 
Developer  of  public  housing  where  needed; 

and 

Whereas,  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
be  m  the  best  Interest  of  telephone  coopera- 
tives, rural  America  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Telephone  Cooperative  Association  go 
on  record  as  favoring  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  staff  of 
NTCA  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
expand  such  time  as  possible  to  work  toward 
this  end. 

TAXING  THE  WISDOM  OP 
SOLOMON 


Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  tax 
code  is  a  literary  abomination.  It  is  a 
nightmare  which  even  the  tax  experts 
puzzle  over.  „  „ 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Sheer  Hell 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code."  published 
in  the  August  1970  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal,  Mr.  Allen 
D  Choka  examines  in  some  detail  his 
view  of  the  code.  He  points  out  that  for 
a  retired  person  to  take  advantage  of  a 
$228.60— $457.20  for  a  couple— tax  credit, 
the  taxpayer  must  fill  In— or  consider— 
46  entries  on  schedule  R  of  form  1040. 
Mr  Choka  notes  that  some  sentences  in 
the  code  run  as  high  as  506  words.  Sen- 
tences of  150  to  200  words  are  common- 
place.  The  language  of   the   code   is 


couched  in  painful  legalese.  Definitions 
refer  to  other  definitions  rather  than  sub- 
stantive explanation.  Mr.  Choka  con- 
cludes his  article  with  a  suggestion  for 
rewriting  one  section  of  the  code  to  make 
it  understandable. 

Mr.  President,  it  adds  insult  to  injury 
to  require  American  taxpayers  to  be 
bookkeepers  and  then  provide  them  with 
a  set  of  rules  too  complex  to  follow.  If 
experts  shudder  at  the  code,  how  must 
the  average  taxpayer  feel? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Choka's  excellent  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sheer  Hell  or  the  Ikternal 
Revenue  Code 
(By  Allen  D.  Choka) 
The  June   11   Wall  Street  Journal  quotes 
Wilbur   D.   MUls,    Chairman    of   the   House 
Ways  and  Means  ComnUttee,  as  describing  the 
proposed  "Deadwood  BUI"  as  "an  attempt  to 
simplify  the  [Internal  Revenue!  Code  by  de- 
leting the  deadwood".  The  bUl   apparently 
would  repeal  some  150  obsolete  sections  of 
the  code  and  make  deletions  In  about  885 
others. 

Laudable  as  this  effort  may  be,  It  falls  far 
short  of  what  the  code  desperately  needs — 
a  thorough  overhauling.  It  Is  so  complex,  so 
Involuted,  so  convoluted  that  even  the  ex- 
perts are  bewildered.  Consider  this: 

Item:  In  the  April  13.  1970,  Issue  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  disclosed  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  tax  returns  on  which 
annuities  and  pensions  were  reported.  He 
stated  that  more  than  6,000,000  people  re- 
ceive such  payments.  A  study  of  the  tax 
returns  in  which  these  were  reported  dis- 
closed that  76  per  cent  were  reported  In- 
correctly. Two  thirds  of  those  Incorrectly 
reporting  overstated  their  tax. 

Item-  The  retirement  Income  credit  per- 
mits older  taxpayers  a  credit  agamst  their 
tax.  This  runs  $228.60  for  a  single  person 
and  $457.20  lor  a  couple.  To  get  this  credit 
the  taxpayer  must  flU  In  (or  consider)  forty- 
six  entries  on  Schedule  R  of  Form  10*0- 

Item:  Commenting  on  the  Tax  R«fo>™ 
Act  of  1969,  Mortimer  CapUn,  former  head 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  said  in  For- 
tune for  March,  1970:  "It  Is  going  to  take 
us  at  least  ten  years  to  comprehend  every- 
thing that  18  in  this  blU." 

Just  what  kind  of  tax  laws  have  we 
spawned  that  causes  75  per  cent  of  the 
annuities  to  be  reported  wrong,  re<iul«« 
forty-six  entries  to  earn  a  $457.20  credit  imd 
la  amended  in  such  a  way  that  ten  years  will 
be  required  to  understand  the  amendment? 
Something  more  than  rummaging  about  the 
code's  deadwood  Is  In  order.  I  recommend 
an  effort  to:  (1)  simplify  the  code  wherever 
possible,  making  even  substantive  changes 
If  necessary;  (2)  eliminate  the  prlsslness  and 
paranoia  that  seems  to  run  endemic 
through  legislative  draftsmen;  and  (3)  re- 
write the  code  completely  In  a  style  that 
is  targeted  toward  understanding,  not  ob- 
fuscatlon. 

Let  me  show  you  with  examples— aU  from 
the  1969  act— what  makes  the  code  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  even  for  trained  law- 
yers and  accountants.  Any  number  of  exam- 
ples could  be  chosen  for  this  purpo^  I 
doubt  that  the  ones  I  cite  are  the  worst. 

Sentence  Length.  Almost  twenty-five  yews 
ago  Rudolf  Flesch  showed  In  his  book.  The 
Art  0/  Plain  Talk,  that  short  sentences  are 
understandable  and  long  sentences  are  not. 
This  assumed  we  hadn't  learned  this  In 
grammar  school.  Any  sentence  of  twenty- 
nine  words  or  more  was  classified  by  Mr. 
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Flesch  as  "very  difficult".  Even  presupposing 
that  lawyers  and  accountants  are  superhu- 
man m  dealing  with  long  sentences,  it  la 
conceivable  that  sentences  that  run  385 
words.  397  words  and  506  words  can  be  han- 
dled by  anyone?  (Sections  6651(a),  170(b) 
(1)(A)  and  7701(a)  (19)  respectively.)  Al- 
most at  random  In  the  code  you  find  sen- 
tences running  160  to  200  words. 

Strangulated  Conceptuality .  In  an  effort 
to  bring  tax  Justice  to  a  precision  that  would 
appear  to  the  rational  mind  as  not  only  Im- 
possible but  undesirable,  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  such  provisions  as  Section 
1250(f)(2): 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  amount 
taken  into  account  for  any  element  shaU  be 
the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  determined  by 
multiplying — 

(1)  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  lower  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (a) 
(1 )  for  the  section  1250  property  as  the  addi- 
tional depreciation  for  such  element  attrib- 
utable to  periods  after  Decembw  31,  1969, 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  additional  deprecia- 
tion for  all  elements  attributable  to  periods 
after  December  31,  1969,  by 

(U)  the  appUcable  percentage  for  such 
elements,  and  .  .  . 

Is  It  possible  that  the  conceptuaUzatlon  of 
the  tax  structure  has  completely  gotten  out 
of  hand  when  tax  Justice  depends  on  such 
language? 

Definitionitis.  Though  definitions  are  es- 
sential to  any  law.  nowhere  are  they  used 
with  such  vengeance  as  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  In  Section  167(1)  public  utilities 
are  granted  a  "reasonable  allowance"  for 
depreciation.  This  must  be  defined.  One  of 
the  definitions  of  this  term  is  "the  applicable 
1968  method."  This  must  then  be  defined. 
One  of  its  definitions  Is  a  "subsection  (1) 
X  method".  And  obviously  this  must  be 
3  defined.  And  all  this  can  be  used  only  If  a 
X  "normalization  method  of  accounting"  Is 
vised.  Defined?  Of  course.  And  It  can't  be 
used  unless  a  "flow-through  method  of  ac- 
counting" Is  In  effect.  Also  defined.  We  en- 
counter definitions  of  definitions  of  defini- 
tions— subject  to  two  other  definitions. 

Boldly  Meaningless.  For  the  blatantly  Im- 
possible sentence  we  could  pick  any  number 
of  examples.  Here  Is  the  first  sentence  of 
Section  1348(b)(1): 

The  term  "earned  Income"  means  any 
Income  which  Is  earned  mcome  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)  (2)  (C)  or  section 
1911(b).  except  that  such  term  does  not  In- 
clude any  distribution  to  which  section 
72(m)  (5) ,  72(n) ,  402(a)  (2) .  or  403(a)  (2)  (A) 
applies  or  any  deferred  compensation  within 
the  meaning  of  section  404. 

Does  anyone  In  this  world  know  what  this 
means  standing  by  Itself? 

Prissiness  and  Precision.  The  1969  act  re- 
duced the  amount  of  accumulated  earnings 
credit  for  certain  groups  of  corporations  un- 
der common  control.  This  "credit".  In  effect, 
Is  an  amount  a  corporation  can  accumulate 
without  fear  of  being  accused  of  accumulat- 
ing "excessively".  As  such,  the  credit  Is  a 
kind  of  floor  on  a  presumption  of  unreason- 
ableness. This  presumption  Is  amended  for 
the  year  1970  to  $83,333  and  for  1971  to  $66,- 
667.  It  Is  likely  the  timbers  of  our  tax  foun- 
dation would  have  splintered  if  this  pre- 
sumption In  1970  had  been  $83300,  or  even 
$84,000? 

Similarly,  the  multiple  surtax  exemption  Is 
reduced  for  1970  to  $20,833  and  for  1971  to 
$16,667.  Would  any  real  difference  had  been 
made  If,  In  1970.  the  exemption  were  $21,000? 
To  take  an  example  from  the  pre-l969  pe- 
riod, the  retirement  Income  credit  Is  based 
upon  16  per  cent  of  $1^34— not  $1,600  or 
even  $1,620,  but  $1,624. 

We  have  Indeed  polished  and  honed  tax 
Justice  to  perfection  when  we  can  say  that 
the     accumulated     earnings     presumption 


should  be  exactly  $83333.  the  surtax  exemp- 
tion exactly  $16,667  and  an  elderly  taxpayer 
should  get  a  credit  on  exactly  $1,524. 

The  Dating  Game.  Different  provisions  of 
the  1969  act  go  into  effect  on  different  dates: 
January  1,  January  10,  January  29,  April  18, 
April  30,  May  26,  May  27,  June  30,  July  11, 
July  24,  July  25,  July  31.  Augtist  6.  August 
7,  October  9,  November  30,  December  19  and 
December  29. 

Frankly.  I  may  have  missed  a  few  dates  In 
my  search.  But  I  question  what  Injustice 
might  have  occurred  If  the  May  26  date  had 
been  made  May  27.  the  July  24  date,  July  26, 
and  the  August  6  date,  August  7.  Or,  for  that 
matter,  If  the  entire  law  had  gone  Into  effect 
on  one  date. 

Paranoia.  Like  trust  Indentures,  the  code 
Is  rapidly  entombing  the  fears  of  genera- 
tions of  tax  draftsmen.  For  example,  the 
1969  act  decreed  that  If  a  corporation  uses 
appreciated  property  to  redeem  Its  shares,  a 
tax  must  be  paid  on  the  appreciation.  (Sec- 
tion 311(d).)  It  then  lists  seven  exceptions 
to  the  nile.  The  conference  report  added  four 
more.  We  now  have  a  basic  rule  with  eleven 
exceptions.  The  effect  on  revenue,  according 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  report 
(page  279),  Is:  "This  provision  will  prevent 
the  loss  of  substantial  revenue  which  would 
occur  in  the  future  if  there  were  to  be  a 
substantial  expansion  of  practice  now  begin- 
ning of  buying  stock  with  appreciated  prop- 
erty." (Emphasis  added.) 

Note  the  future  contingencies.  Note  also 
the  Inability  to  quantify  the  effect  on  rev- 
enue. But  the  end  result  Is  that  a  nile 
with  eleven  exceptions  now  clutters  up  the 
code. 

Labyrinths.  The  Labyrlnthlan  nature  of 
the  code  has  been  epitomized,  perhaps  In- 
advertently, In  a  recent  law  review  article. 
In  the  March,  1970,  issue  of  The  Practical 
Lawyer,  Norman  A.  Sugarman  has  brilliantly 
broken  down  the  fourteen  categories  of 
charitable  foundations  under  the  1969  act. 
In  tabular  form  he  has  then  applied  to  each 
of  these  fourteen  the  thirty-four  different 
benefits  and  burdens  under  the  law.  This 
makes  476  different  combinations.  Did  t«uc 
Justice  really  demand  a  law  for  foundations 
that  requires  a  tax  chart  with  476  combina- 
tions In  order  to  begin  to  understand  It? 

I  have  taken  the  extreme  liberty  of  re- 
volting one  of  the  never-ending  sentences 
I  mentioned:  Section  6651(a).  My  rewrite 
has  190  words  instead  of  385.  No  sentence 
within  It  numbers  more  than  twenty-eight 
words.  You  win  be  told  that  laws  aren't  writ- 
ten In  this  style.  They  arent.  They  should 
be. 

SECTION  eesi(a) 

You're  penalized  If  you're  late  filing  your 
tax  return  or  paying  your  tax  under  Sub- 
chapter A  of  the  following: 

Chapter  61,  except  Part  m — (Spirits, 
wmes  and  Beer) 

Chapter  62 — (Tobacco,  Cigars  and  Ciga- 
rettes) 

Chapter  53 — (Firearms) 

1.  If  you  don't  file  your  return  on  time, 
you're  penalized  6%  of  the  tax  due  on  the 
return  for  eacdi  month  (or  fraction)  you're 
late. 

2.  If  you  don't  pay  the  tax  shown  in  your 
return  on  time,  you're  penalized  one-half 
of  1%  on  the  tax  due  for  each  month  (or 
fraction)  you're  late. 

3.  If  you  haven t  paid  the  full  tax  you  owe, 
you  Ye  penalized  one-half  of  1%  of  the  ad- 
ditional tax  for  each  month  (or  fraction) 
you're  late  paying  It.  This  starts  10  days  aftar 
our  notice  to  you  of  the  additional  tax. 

"i.  You're  not  late  U  we've  given  you  an 
extension  of  time  and  you  file  and  pay 
within  this  time.  If  you  show  us  that  your 
lateness  was  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not 
willful  neglect,  you  won't  be  penalized.  None 
of  these  penalties  can  exceed  26%  of  the  tax 
due. 


REVENUE-SHARING  PLAN  DE- 
SERVES  CONSIDERATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  postwar  period.  State 
and  local  governments  have  found  them- 
selves in  increasing  financial  difBculty. 
These  governments  carry  the  burden  of 
the  provision  of  basic  services  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  and  well-being  of 
any  society — police  and  fire  protection, 
health,  education  and  welfare  services, 
highway  construction,  and  so  on — the 
demand  for  all  of  which  has  increased  at 
record  levels  in  the  past  decade  alone. 

Tax  Foundation  Inc.,  in  Facts  and 
Figures  on  Government  Finance  1969. 
reveals  that  local  expenditures  may  be 
nearly  five  times  larger  than  local  reve- 
nues, that  since  1950  State  debt  has  in- 
creased 303  percent,  local  debt  579  per- 
cent, and  that  current  State  and  local 
debt  averages  at  levels  close  to  $600  per 
capita  throughout  the  United  States. 

Last  year  this  body  discussed  pro- 
posals, notably  that  of  Senator  Baker. 
for  the  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with 
the  States.  Unfortunately,  these  pro- 
posals were  put  aside.  I  believe  now  Is 
the  time  for  another  consideration  of 
a  no-strings-attached  revenue -sharing 
measure. 

State  and  local  governments  find 
themselves  in  a  situation  today  which 
has  deteriorated  substantially  from  their 
position  a  year  ago.  We  have,  since  the 
initial  date  of  these  proposals  a  year  ago. 
launched  a  massive  war  on  pollution, 
which  can  only  be  effective  if  local  gov- 
ernments cooperate  fully,  a  new  crime 
measure,  which  must  be  emulated  at 
State  and  local  levels,  but  which  will  re- 
quire large  sums  for  police  forces  of  in- 
creased size,  additional  ofiQcer  training, 
a  revamping  of  local  court  systems  and 
Juvenile  detention  facilities.  We  have  In- 
creased the  need  for  State  and  local  edu- 
cational and  health  funding,  and  we 
constanUy  hear  the  call  for  new  social 
welfare  measures,  which,  invariably, 
must  begin  at  local  levels.  Our  popula- 
tion has  continued  to  grow  and  we  have 
mass  demands  for  services  on  all  sides. 
Obviously,  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  intended  nor  equipped  to  handle  aU 
the  demands  at  State  and  local  levels — 
it  cannot,  for  example,  be  expected  to 
discharge  the  administration  of  Utah 
schools,  nor  the  provision  of  a  firefight- 
ing  imit  for  a  small  Utah  county.  The 
point  is,  these  small  units  of  govern- 
ments are  ill  equipped  to  handle  the  In- 
creased demands  for  these  services.  If 
they  cannot  provide  their  own  services 
the  Federal  Government  may  have  to 
provide  them  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  a  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal is  sorely  needed  to  enable  be- 
leaguered State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
citizens.  Earlier  I  cited  some  statistics. 
We  have  all  seen  and  heard  these  figures 
time  and  time  again.  Joseph  Pechman  of 
the  Brookings  Institution  tells  us,  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
tells  us,  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  experience  an  siggregate  reve- 
nue-expenditure gap  of  $15  billion  by 
1975,  even  when  all  State  attempts  to 
balance  their  budgets  have  been  con- 
sidered. 
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I  would  like  to  review  for  a  moment, 
the  reasons  why  State  and  local  govern- 
ments cannot  continue  to  provide  the 
financing  for  all  of  their  public  services. 

First.  State  and  local  officials  are  po- 
UticaUy  handicapped  in  terms  of  raising 
needed  revenues,  even  though  citizens 
may  be  demanding  more  services.  An 
official  who  wants  to  retain  his  position 
cannot  force  tax  increases  upon  an  un- 
willing populace.  As  Governor  of  Iowa, 
our  colleague.  Senator  Hughbs,  said  it 
well  in  his  estimation  of  public  reaction 
to  State  and  local  tax  increases.  He  said: 

We  governors  are  afraid  of  tax  Increases. 
We  sit  there,  and  we  face  the  people  every 
day  We  sit  on  the  firing  line  and  we  come 
down  and  recommend  a  $100  mllUon  tax  In- 
crease and  we  know  we  have  signed  our 
resignation  right  along  with  It.  Whereas  the 
federal  government  can  sit  here  with  a  tax 
Increase,  with  not  total  Immxmlty,  but  a 
little  immunity  as  to  local  eflecU,  and  as  to 
what  effect  It  has  on  individual  pocketboolts. 

Many  more  have  agreed  with  Senator 
Hughes,  and  local  officials  are  even  more 
vulnerable  to  pressure  from  the  tax- 
payers. 

Second,  from  the  standpoint  of  tax 
equity  and  long-range  economic  policy, 
it  is  undesirable  to  finance  long-range 
needs  by  property  and  consumer  taxes, 
the  sources  upon  which  State  and  local 
governments  largely  depend.  The  regres- 
sive nature  of  these  taxes  is  only  too 
well  known,  and  as  our  inner  cities  con- 
tinue to  be  pockets  of  low  income,  the 
revenue  garnered  from  these  sources 
will  continue  to  diminish  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  areas.  The  inhabitants 
of  poor  areas  cannot  be  expected  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  taxes  Intended  to  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  services  to  these  non- 
producing  areas.  The  question  here  be- 
comes one  of  taxing  jurisdiction—the 
relation  of  the  size  of  the  taxing  juris- 
diction as  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

In  each  State,  in  contrast  with  the 
Federal  Govenunent,  the  taxing  juris- 
dicUon  embraces  only  a  limited  portion 
of  the  American  economy,  and  although 
It  may  be  a  sizable  portion  of  economic 
activity,  no  State,  and  especially  no  city, 
is  an  economically  independent  unit. 
"Federal  Revenue  Sharing  With  the 
States,"  a  pubUcation  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  puts  the  es- 
sence of  this  problem  clearly: 

The  Federal  Oovemment,  relying  for  the 
most  part  on  personal  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  has  shown  Itself  a  much  more  efficient 
taxing  unit  Ui  the  postwar  years  than  state 
and  local  governments  which  rely  largely  on 
property  and  sales  taxes.  The  reason  is  that 
taxln"  ability  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  size  of  the  taxing  Jurisdiction  In  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  economy. 

Cities  find  themselves  in  an  even 
weaker  position.  They  may  derive  their 
taxing  power  from  the  State  and  have  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  property  and  sales 
tax  to  finance  their  public  services.  Their 
tax  base  is  also  under  a  constant  state  of 
flux  as  Industry  moves  in  and  out  of 
areas.  According  to  both  Heller— author 
of  "New  Dimensions  of  Political  Economy 
and  Revenue  Sharing  and  the  City"— and 
Pechman,  in  a  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment where  the  provision  of  public  serv- 
ices Is  divided  between  two  or  more  levels 
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of  government,  but  the  taxing  power  of 
the  different  levels  is  highly  unequal, 
economic  decisionmaking  will  not  be  ra- 
tional. Not  without  reason  are  slums 
mainly  in  areas  with  weak  taxing  powers. 
In  addition,  these  taxes  do  not  fluctuate 
with  the  state  of  the  economy.  They  do 
not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  lorig- 
range  plarming  of  vital  services. 

My  second  concern  rests  with  the  cur- 
rent grant  programs.  Certainly  we  could 
attempt  to  meet  new  demands  by  an 
expansion  of  grant  in  aid  programs,  but 
indications  are  that  it  may  not  be  de- 
sirtble  to  do  so.  The  grant  program  is 
large  and  growing  and  its  administra- 
tion is  often  foimd  wanting.  Harvey 
Lutz,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  De- 
cember 12,  1966,  highlighted  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  grant  system,  and  if 
anything,  the  well-nigh  impenetrable 
administrative  jungle  he  describes  has 
become  thicker  since  the  article  ap- 
peared. 

Prom  the  beginning  a  chain  reaction  has 
Intensified  proliferation  of  the  gran-  system. 
As  results  feU  short  of  expectations  and 
prophecies,  more  grant  programs  were  de- 
vised and  more  agencies  or  sub-agencies 
were  set  up  to  operate  them.  There  have 
been  both  inter  and  intra-departmental 
power  struggles  to  get  or  keep  control,  and 
all  kinds  of  pressure  tactics  have  been  em- 
ployed. A  new  type  of  professional  has  devel- 
oped In  Washington,  whose  expertise  Is  In 
advising  states  and  communities  regarding 
the  kinds  of  grants  for  which  they  are  eligi- 
ble and  the  amounts  of  money  they  can  ob- 
tain. 

Confusion,  duplication,  and  overlap  are 
characteristic  of  a  government  too  big  to  be 
managed  efficiently.  The  grant  system  has 
provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  weU-nlgh  Impenetrable 
administrative  Jungle.  In  some  cases  ad- 
ministrative costs  absorb  more  than  half 
of  the  available  funds  for  any  one  program. 


To  increase  grant-in-aid  in  many  in- 
stances would  be  to  increase  waste,  dupli- 
cation, and  inefficiency. 

Revenue  sharing  itself  is  a  simple  pro- 
posal, made  all  the  more  attractive  by  its 
simplicity.  Revenues  shared  with  lower 
levels  of  government  will  enable  them  to 
operate  independently,  without  Federal 
controls.  To  a  much  greater  extent  local 
officials  wiU  be  free  from  Federal  domi- 
nation and  redtape  involved  in  meet- 
ing the  stringent  matching  requirements 
and  other  conditions  required  to  qualify 
for  Federal  assistance  under  grant-in- 
aid  Many  programs  which  are  currently 
administered  from  Washington  could  be 
performed  at  the  State  and  local  level 
by  officials  who  are  most  familiar  with 
their  own  particular  needs  and  prob- 
lems  and  who  thus  can  probably  make 
the  wisest  allocation  of  these  funds  in 
the  interests  of  their  own  citizens.  This 
increased  local  autonomy  Is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  advantage  of  a  revenue-sharing 
proposal.  Revenue  sharing  provides  an 
increased  federalism,  an  increased  sense 
of  responsibility  at  the  State  and  local 
level     and    an    increased    efficiency    In 
meeting  the  problems  of  our  Nation  when 
those  problems  are  met  by  the  people 
who  must  live  with  the  solutions. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  the 
proposal  also— the  distribution  formula 
is  especially  advantageous  to  small 
States,  such  as  Utah,  who  have  miall 
populations  but  a  high  level  of  tax  effort. 


The  measure  proposed  earlier  by  Sena- 
tor Baker  provides  for  a  per  capita  dis- 
tribution to  give  large  States  with  large 
problems  the  largest  share  of  the  in- 
tended revenues.  In  addition,  giving 
smaller  States  with  high  tax  effort  a  pro- 
portion of  the  revenues  based  on  their 
revenue  effort  provides  an  added  incen- 
tive for  these  States  to  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  their  own  problems  out 
of  their  own  resources.  As  an  example, 
Utah  would  receive  $30,396,736  under  this 
formula,  0.6  percent  of  all  Federal  funds 
shared  with  the  States,  although  on  a 
straight  population-based  formula  she 
would  only  receive  $25,870,000.  or  0.5 
percent,  of  the  funds  so  distributed. 

Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  has  succincUy 
summed  up  the  advantages  of  a  revenue 
sharing  proposal: 

1.  Revenue  sharing  Is  a  simple  program. 
It  would  require  no  new  administrative  ma- 
chinery o*'  additional  costs  to  Implement. 

2.  It  Is  automatic  In  the  distribution  of 
the  funds. 

3.  It  Is  equitable— funds  go  to  every  city, 
county,  and  State  In  the  Nation  on  a  formula 
basis. 

4.  It  has  no  strings  attached— it  provides 
Increased  Independence  to  local  and  state 
governments. 

5.  It  la  neutral— the  State-by-State  distri- 
bution Is  based  primarily  on  where  people 
reside.  The  allocation  among  governments 
within  a  State  Is  based  on  the  existing  dU- 
tributlon  of  financial  responsibilities  among 
the  various  units  of  government  as  decided 
in  each  tu'ea. 

A  no-strlngs-attached  revenue  sharing 
proposal  today  would  demonstrate  the 
commitment  of  Congress  to  a  reordering 
of  priorities  and  a  return  of  power  to  the 
States.  The  solution  to  our  growing  prob- 
lems of  crime,  pollution,  traffic  conges- 
tion and  a  host  of  others,  must  be  met 
at  the  level  at  which  they  exist  by  the 
people  that  they  affect  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  They  cannot  be  met  without 
an  additional  provision  of  funds.  I  en- 
dorse revenue  sharing  legislation  and 
urge  early  congressional  consideration. 


August  26,  1970 
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EDITOR  OF  THE  CANADIAN  RECORD, 
CANADIAN,  TEX.,  CHALLENGES 
THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE'S  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  RURAL  POST- 
MARKS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Canadian  Record  for  August  13, 1970, 
contains  a  well  written  and  timely  edi- 
torial which  challenged  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's claim  that  the  elimination  of  can- 
celing mall  In  smaU  cities  and  towns 
will  Insure  more  efficiency  In  mall  serv- 
ice. As  the  editor,  Mr.  Ben  Ezzell,  so  cor- 
rectly points  out: 

Channeling  Increasing  loads  of  mall  into 
the  sectional  centers  has  been  the  biggest 
boondoggle  ever  devised  by  a  government 
bureau  which  has  been  known  for  some 
whoppers.  When  the  sectional  centers  are 
unable  to  handle,  efficiently  and  speedily,  the 
vcAume  of  mall  which  U  already  being  im- 
neceesarily  channeled  through  them,  in- 
creasing the  volume  obviously  lant  going  to 
Improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  State, 
smaill  cities  and  towns  are  losing  their 
Identity  through   elimination   of   their 


postmarks,  and  the  citizens  of  these  com- 
munities are  being  subjected  to  out- 
rageous and  ridiculous  delays  in  service. 

For  example,  In  Tulla,  Tex.,  a  town  of 
over  6,000  people,  a  letter  Intended  for 
in-town  delivery,  was  mailed  at  the  local 
post  office,  taken  on  a  150-mile  journey, 
and  finally  placed  In  the  post  office  box 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  same  post  office  3  days 
after  it  was  mailed.  On  flrst  considera- 
tion, situations  such  as  this  might  seem 
humorous  if  not  so  widespread;  however, 
on  closer  examination,  this  type  of  inef- 
ficiency shows  a  callous  indifference  to 
the  needs  of  those  citizens  of  our  country 
who  reside  in  the  rural  areas.  This  ad- 
ministration, by  allowing  such  practices 
as  this  to  continue,  is  expressing  its  dis- 
interest in  the  problems  and  interests  of 
these  Americans  and  its  intention  to  treat 
them  as  second-class  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  America  will  tolerate  this  inef- 
ficiency much  longer.  Therefore,  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Member 
of  Congress  to  make  every  effort  possible 
to  insure  that  rural  America  receives 
prompt  and  efficient  postal  service. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, enUtled  "Less  Efficiency,  Please," 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Less  ErnciENCY,  Please 

In  an  Interview  with  a  Hereford  Brand 
reporter,  carried  by  that  newspaper  last  week. 
Postal  Service  Officer  Mel  Benesch,  the  man 
In  charge  of  Amarlllo's  regional  postal  cen- 
ter, declared  that  cancelling  all  mail  from 
outlying  small-town  post  offices  In  the  Lub- 
bock Regional  Center  "Is  going  to  save  $60,- 
000  a  year." 

Benesch  was  assuring  the  Hereford  Inter- 
viewer that  the  changes  already  put  Into 
effect  In  the  Lubbock  region  .  .  .  where  all 
out-of-town  letters  are  carried  Into  Lubbock 
for  rapid  cancellation  with  a  Lubbock  post- 
mark .  .  .  had  not  been  put  Into  effect  yet  In 
the  AmarlUo  region.  Benesch  said  "there  Is 
no  Indication  yet  when  It  will  be  but  the 
time  is  coming." 

We  don't  know  how  Mel  Benesch  arrived  at 
that  nice  round  $50,000  figure,  but  even  as- 
suming that  It  may  be  correct,  there  is  no 
accurate  way  of  estimating  how  much  the 
resulting  delay  In  maU  service  may  be  costing 
the  businessmen  of  the  Lubbock  postal  re- 
gion. 

Mel  Benesch,  of  course,  will  quickly  deny 
that  there  Is  any  delay  .  .  .  but  every  postal 
patron  who  has  had  any  extensive  business 
with  the  United  States  Post  Office  In  recent 
years  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  there  Is,  and 
that  every  centralized  "Improvement"  Insti- 
tuted by  the  postal  service  has  made  It  worse. 

ChanneUng  Increasing  loads  of  mall  Into 
the  sectional  centers  has  been  the  biggest 
boondoggle  ever  devised  by  a  governnaent 
bureau  which  has  been  known  for  some 
whoppers.  When  the  sectional  centers  are 
unable  to  handle,  efficiently  and  speedily, 
the  volume  of  mall  which  Is  already  being 
unnecessarUy  channeled  through  them.  In- 
creasing the  volume  obviously  Isn't  going  to 
improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Benesch  Is  proud  of  the  high-speed 
cancelling  machines  which  his  department 
has  installed  at  the  Amarillo  SecUonal  Cen- 
ter. "We  don't  even  know  we've  got  10,000 
pieces  of  mall,"  he  told  The  Brand  reporter, 
"it  goes  through  so  fast  ...  Its  Just  ab- 
sorbed." 

And  "absorbed"  may  be  a  good  word  for 
what's  happening  to  much  of  the  mall  in  the 


sectional  centers  these  days.  It  Is  absorbed 
so  well  that  It  sometimes  disappears  for  days. 

Mr.  Benesch  is  the  postal  officer  who  ex- 
plained to  the  staff  of  this  newspaper  at 
great  length  a  couple  of  years  ago  how  It  was 
actually  going  to  speed  delivery  of  our  news- 
papers to  places  like  AUlson  and  Briscoe  and 
Wheeler  and  Lipscomb  ...  all  of  them  served 
by  routes  which  originate  In  the  Canadian 
post  office  ...  to  carry  them  Into  the  sec- 
tional center  In  AmarUlo  on  Thursday  after- 
noon and  bring  them  back  to  the  Canadian 
post  office  the  following  morning  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  route  carriers.  We  couldn't  un- 
derstand how  hauling  those  newspapers  on 
a  200-mlle  round  trip  and  processing  them 
through  the  AmarUlo  sectional  center  was 
going  to  be  an  Improvement  over  simply 
holding  them  overnight  In  the  Canadian  post 
office  for  carrier  dispatch  the  next  morning. 
but  Mr.  Benesch  assured  us  that  It  was  going 
to  save  the  government  a  lot  of  money  and 
also  speed  up  the  service. 

We  didn't  believe  It  then,  and  we  don't 
believe  it  now.  Our  dlsbeUef  Is  frequently 
strengthened  when  we  find  that  our  news- 
papers failed  to  make  It  through  the  Amarillo 
Sectional  Center  on  their  overnight  Thurs- 
day Journey,  and  don't  get  back  untU  Satur- 
day morning  to  be  transferred  to  otir  sub- 
scribers in  neighboring  communities. 

The  mall  service  Just  can't  stand  many 
more  "Improvements"  of  the  type  that  tix. 
Benesch  and  his  fellow  post  office  experts 
keep  Instituting.  And  we  can  Ul-afford  many 
more  of  those  "savings"  which  keep  bringing 
Increased  postal  rates  and  slower  delivery 
times,  either.  Can't  we  please  have  a  little 
less  efficiency  and  a  little  more  service,  Mr. 
B.? 


flexibility  to  take  progressive  steps  to 
expand  the  voting  franchise,  and  the 
benefits  we  have  received  from  that  flexi- 
bility are  the  strongest  argument  for  re- 
fusing to  preempt  State  responsibility  by 
Federal  statute  and  applying  any  change 
nationally  by  means  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

As  Governor  of  Wyoming.  I  called  for 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  author- 
izing voting  by  18-year-olds.  This  year 
the  State  of  Wyoming  is  again  in  the 
front  ranks  and  is  voting  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution  to  lower 
the  voting  age  in  Wyoming  to  19.  I  am 
confident  that  such  action  by  the  State 
of  Wyoming  will  be  as  rewarding  as  that 
of  granting  equal  suffrage  to  women. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  granting 
equal  suffrage  to  women. 

We  in  Wyoming  are  particularly  proud 
to  recognize  this  accomplishment  be- 
cause Wyoming  led  the  Nation,  and  in- 
deed the  world,  when  It  granted  equal 
suffrage  to  women  In  1869,  at  the  time 
the  Wyoming  Territory  was  organized. 
In  1890,  Wyoming  became  the  first  State 
to  give  women  equal  voting  rights. 

The  women  of  Wyoming  enjoyed  equal 
voting  rights  a  full  51  years  before  these 
rights  were  included  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1924.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross  was  elected 
Governor  of  Wyoming  and  became  the 
first  woman  Governor  in  the  country. 
She  then  served  three  Presidents  as  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Mint,  and  to  this  day 
is  vitally  Interested  in  the  affairs  of  her 
State  and  Nation.  Since  1890,  women 
have  served  in  every  elected  State  office 
and  as  Speaker  of  the  Wyoming  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  this  day,  when  many  of  us  advocate 
lowering  the  voting  age  below  21,  there  is 
a  tendency  by  some  to  believe  that  Fed- 
eral legislation  should  set  a  standard  of 
18,  implying  that  at  the  Federal  level 
there  exists  some  great  power  which 
makes  the  Federal  Government  all  know- 
ing in  determining  the  proper  voting  age. 
I  believe  it  Is  appropriate  to  note  at  this 
time  that  if  the  women  of  Wyoming  had 
to  wait  for  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
wake  up  and  act  on  women's  suffrage, 
they  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  one- 
half  century  of  equal  rights  granted  to 
them  by  Wyoming. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  sys- 
tem that  has  permitted  the  States  the 


SOVIET  UNION  INVASION  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet 
Union  2  years  ago  last  Friday  sent  a 
shock  wave  through  the  civilized  world 
which  belled  the  popular  Image  of  Soviet 
mellowing.  We  were  shaken  to  a  renewed 
memory  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the 
Katyn  massacre,  the  'aimexation"  of  the 
Baltic  states  and,  indeed,  the  total  scope 
of  brutality  and  oppression  which  has 
characterized  the  history  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

In  January  of  1968.  Antonln  Novotny. 
one  of  the  last  remnants  of  Stalinism  In 
Eastern  Europe,  was  removed  as  first 
secretary  of  the  Czechoslovakia  Commu- 
nist Party  under  pressure  from  liberal 
reformers,  principally  writers  and  intel- 
lectuals. Alexander  Dubcek  was  installed 
as  first  secretary  and  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment embarked  on  a  series  of  moderate 
reforms.  Censorship  was  eased.  In  a 
speech  In  Brno,  Dubcek  promised  the 
widest  possible  democratization  for 
Czechoslovakia  and  hinted  that,  while 
Czechoslovakia  would  maintain  her  al- 
liance with  the  Soviet  Union,  she  would 
take  a  more  Independent  stance  in  world 
affairs. 

By  May  of  1968,  relations  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  tense.  Soviet  troops  were  engaged  in 
military  maneuvers  near  the  Czecho- 
slovak frontier.  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin 
went  to  Prague  for  talks  with  the  Dubcek 
government.  Moscow  was  determined  to 
retard  the  reformist  movement  but  when 
Kosygin  departed  from  Prague  after  8 
days  no  agreement  had  been  reached. 
Since  Kosygin's  visit  was  ostensibly  a 
"vacation"  no  official  communique  was 
issued  and  reports  indicated  that  the  visit 
was  more  amicable  than  perhaps  actually 
it  was. 

Reform  continued,  and  Dubcek  held 
the  balance  in  his  party  between  the 
more  radical  progressives  and  Novotny 
elements.  In  June,  Soviet  troops  were 
engaged  in  military  exercises  on  Czech- 
oslovak territory,  a  display  of  military 
might  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
timidating the  Dubcek  regime.  Under 
this  threat,  the  Prague  government  was 
brought  into  conference  with  the  Soviets 
at  Clema  by  the  end  of  July.  At  the  con- 
ference, Czech  leaders  reasserted  their 
loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Warsaw 
Pact  allies,  but  insisted  upon  their  rights 
to  guide  the  Internal  affairs  of  Czecho- 
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Slovakia.  Finally  the  Soviets,  unsatisfied 
with  the  assurances  of  the  Czech  Gov- 
ernment poured  a  force  of  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  troops,  variously  estimated 
at  200,000  to  650.000  men.  into  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  reform  leaders  were  ar- 
rested, and  the  iron  hand  of  Soviet  oc- 
cupation was  clamped  down  on  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr.  President,  the  deep  sympathy  of 
the  American  people  and  of  all  people 
who  value  freedom  goes  out  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia,  who  twice  in  30 
years  succumbed  to  invasion  by  a  supe- 
rior force.  But  the  lesson  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia Is  clear:  A  people  who  would  be  free 
must  be  strong.  The  independent  spirit  of 
the  Czechoslovak  people  has  not  been 
crushed:  they  have  passively  resisted  the 
Soviet  occupation.  But  it  is  clear  that 
only  suflQcient  strength  can  discourage 
the  use  of  force  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
lesson  in  Soviet  diplomacy  provided  by 
events  in  Eastern  Europe  of  2  years  ago 
is  well  worth  remembering. 


can  women  that  it  is  really  interested  in 
their  cause. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  VOTE 
FOR  WOMEN:  ITS  REAL  MEANING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  the  amendment  which 
gave  women  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  pause  and  actually  reflect 
on  how  much  equality  women  have  today. 

Women  comprise  more  than  half  of 
the  coimtry's  population  but  axe  still 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  in  many 
important  ways.  This  morning  the  Wash- 
ington Post  published  an  article  entitled 
"A  Half -Century  of  Suffrage  for  Women" 
which  pointed  up  many  of  the  inequal- 
ities which  still  exist.  The  Post  story 
points  out  for  example  that: 

On  the  average,  a  woman  with  a  college 
degree  earns  little  more  than  a  man  with 
an  eighth-grade  education.  Women  consti- 
tute only  9rc  of  all  professions,  7%  of  the 
doctors,  3T"c  of  lawyers,  and  1%  of  the  en- 
gineers. Average  starting  salaries  are  lower  for 
women  In  these  nelds  than  for  males.  Almost 
all  the  elementary  school  teachers  are 
women — but  almost  all  the  elementary  school 
principals  are  male. 

The  vote  for  women  did  not  bring 
equality.  Today  is  not  a  time  to  look 
back,  but  to  look  ahead  toward  elimin- 
ating inequalities  which  still  exist.  While 
women  do  have  the  vote,  it  Is  revealing 
that,  according  to  Gallup,  only  66  women 
have  been  elected  or  appointed  to  the 
House  and  10  to  the  Senate.  The  current 
Congress  has  II  female  Members,  10  in 
the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate.  Pull 
political  rights  for  women  Include  equal 
opportunity  to  seek  elective  office.  One  of 
the  most  important  steps  which  the  Sen- 
ate can  take  to  guarantee  women  of  all 
nations  equal  political  rights  is  to  ratify 
the  convention  on  political  rights  for 
women.  Action  on  this  treaty  Is  long 
overdue.  If  we  are  really  sincere  in  our 
desire  to  guarantee  women  equal  rights, 
then  the  time  has  come  to  take  action 
on  this  treaty.  Words  will  not  satisfy  the 
women  demanding  their  rights.  They 
want  to  see  concrete  action.  Ratification 
of  the  Political  Rights  for  Women  Con- 
vention is  one  Important  way  in  which 
the  Senate  could  demonstrate  to  Ameri- 


WOMEN'S  STRIKE  FOR  EQUALITY 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Women's  Strike  for  Equality,  called  for 
today,  August  26,  brings  an  end  to  the 
era  of  dormancy  in  the  women's  rights 
movement. 

The  date  of  the  strike  is  significant 
because  it  represents  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  19th  amendment  which  guar- 
anteed women's  suffrage. 

This  "golden  anniversary"  does  not. 
unfortimately,  represent  50  years  of 
equality.  The  path  to  equality  has  been 
boobytrapped  with  delays  and  frustra- 
tions. For  example,  in  1963,  I  authored 
the  Equal  Pay  for  Women  Act.  It  pro- 
vided for  a  very  simple  equality  that 
equal  pay  should  be  given  for  equal  work 
regardless  of  sex.  Today,  the  median  in- 
come of  a  woman  is  $4,200  while  a  man 
receives  nearly  double  that  amount — 
$7,200 — for  comparable  work.  Lack  of 
progress  as  in  the  csise  of  this  law,  has 
characterized  the  movement  for  women's 
rights. 

That  era  has  ended.  The  women's 
rights  movement  has  been  revolution- 
ized— charged — with  a  new  spirit  and 
strength  that  will  no  longer  tolerate  in- 
equality and  discriminatory  institutions. 
The  strike  Is  a  dramatic  example  of  this 
new  spirit. 

I  support  the  Women's  Strike  for 
Equality.  It  is  designed  to  promote  unity 
sunong  women  and  to  demonstrate  that 
women  have  the  power  to  make  changes 
in  this  world.  It  is  designed  to  encourage 
women  to  reflect  on  the  ambiance  of 
inferiority  that  has  limited  their  life 
choices.  It  employs  for  women  the  tried 
and  true  tactic  of  organization  that  has 
worked  so  effectively  for  labor  and  mi- 
nority groups  in  achieving  their  de- 
mands. The  strike  will  enable  women  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  important 
tool  to  meet  their  own  articulated 
demands. 

Yesterday.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  women  who  represent  the 
coalition  which  is  organizing  the  strike 
in  New  York  City  and  across  the  Nation. 
The  actions  to  be  taken  in  New  York  City 
and  other  cities  will  be  in  support  of  the 
major  demands  of  the  coalition  which 
include  free  abortions,  universal  child 
care  centers,  and  equal  opportunity  in 
jobs  and  education. 

While  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  support  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  I  stated  then 
that  the  amendment  would  be  meaning- 
less unless  accompanied  by  legislation 
which  would  put  muscle  into  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  equaUty.  I  sug- 
gested that  such  legislation  would  in- 
clude the  repeal  of  restrictive  abortion 
laws,  the  creation  of  adequate  day  care 
centers,  and  equality  of  education  and 
occupational  opportunity. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  yesterday. 
I  will  be  introducing  a  legislative  pack- 
age within  the  next  few  weeks  which  will 
implement  many  of  the  suggestions  made 
in  our  meeting. 

This  legislation  and  any  other  legis- 
lation designed  to  provide  choices  for 
women  will  not  pass  the  Congress  or  the 


State  legislatures  for  that  matter  unless 
women  present  a  united  front  in  sup- 
port of  the  efforts.  The  Women's  Strike 
for  Equality  represents  such  a  united 
front.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  these  dedi- 
cated women.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  awareness  and 
motivation  among  both  women  and  men 
to  flght  for  the  equality  women  have 
a  right  to. 

In  this  new  spirit  of  awareness,  the 
men  and  women  graduates  of  the  1970 
class  at  Vassar  College  invited  Miss 
Gloria  Steinem,  a  noted  journalist  and 
leader  of  the  women's  rights  movement, 
to  present  the  commencement  address  at 
the  June  graduation  exercises.  Miss 
Stelnem's  message  emphasized  that  to- 
day's women's  liberation  movement  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  revolt  against 
social  injustice  in  this  country  and  urged 
each  of  the  graduates  to  discard  the  old 
prejudices — racial  and  sexual — which  in- 
hibit individual  growth  and  freedom. 

In  recognition  of  the  strike  today,  I 
ask  that  the  fuU  text  of  Miss  Stelnem's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LivmG    THE    REVOLtmOK 

President  Simpson,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, families  and  friends,  first  brave  and 
courageous  male  graduates  of  Vassar — and 
Sisters. 

You  may  be  surprised  that  I  am  a  com- 
mencement speaker.  You  can't  possibly  be 
as  surprised  as  I  am.  In  my  experience,  com- 
mencement speakers  are  gray-haired,  re- 
spected creatures,  heavy  with  the  experience 
of  power  In  the  world  and  with  Establish- 
ment honors.  Which  means,  of  course,  that 
they  are  almost  always  men. 

But  this  Is  the  year  of  Women's  Liberation. 
Or  at  least,  Ifs  the  year  the  press  has  dis- 
covered a  movement  that  has  been  strong 
for  several  years  now,  and  reported  It  as  a 
small,  privileged,  rather  lunatic  event  In- 
stead of  the  major  revolution  In  conscious- 
ness— In  everyone's  consciousness,  male  or 
female — ^that  I  believe  It  truly  is. 

It  may  have  been  a  part  of  that  revolution 
that  caused  the  senior  class  to  Invite  me 
here — and  I  am  grateful.  It  is  certainly  a 
part  of  that  revolution  that  I,  a  devout  non- 
speaker,  am  managing  to  stand  before  you 
at  all.  I  dont  know  whether  you  will  be 
grateful  or  not.  The  Important  thing  Is  that 
we  are  spending  this  time  together,  con- 
sidering the  larger  Implications  of  a  move- 
ment that  some  call  "femlnlsf  but  should 
more  accurately  be  called  humanist;  a  move- 
ment that  Is  an  Integral  part  of  rescuing  this 
country  from  Its  old,  expensive  patterns  of 
elitism,  racism,  and  violence.  The  first  prob- 
lem for  all  of  us,  men  and  women,  Is  not 
to  learn,  but  to  un-leam.  We  are  filled  with 
the  Popular  Wisdom  of  several  centiirles  just 
past,  and  we  are  terrified  to  give  it  up.  Pa- 
triotism means  obedience,  age  means  wis- 
dom, woman  means  submission,  black  means 
Inferior — these  are  preconceptions  Imbedded 
so  deeply  In  our  thinking  that  we  honestly 
may  not  know  that  they  are  there. 

Unfortunately,  authorities  who  write  text- 
books are  sometimes  subject  to  the  same 
Popular  Wisdom  as  the  rest  of  us.  They 
gather  their  proof  around  It,  and  end  by 
t)ecomlng  the  theoreticians  of  the  status  quo. 
Using  the  most  respectable  of  scholarly  meth- 
ods, for  Instance,  English  scientists  proved 
definitively  that  the  English  were  descended 
from  the  angels,  while  the  Irish  were  de- 
scended from  the  apes.  It  was  beautlfuUy 
done,  complete  with  comparative  skull- 
measurements  and  It  was  a  rationale  for  the 
Bnglliti  domination  of  the  Irish  for  more 
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than  100  years.  I  try  to  remember  that  when 
rm  reading  author  Jensen's  cvirrent  and  very 
impressive  work  on  the  limitations  of  black 
Intelligence.  Or  when  I'm  reading  Lionel 
Tiger  on  the  InabUlty  of  women  to  act  in 
groups. 

The  apee-and-angels  example  Is  an  ex- 
treme one,  but  so  may  some  of  our  recent 
assun^>tlons  be.  There  are  a  few  psychologists 
Who  bcUeve  that  anU-Communlsm  may 
eventually  be  looked  upon  as  a  mental 
disease. 

It  wasn't  easy  for  the  English  to  give  up 
their  mythic  superiority.  Indeed,  there  are 
quite  a  few  Irish  who  doubt  that  they  have 
done  It  yet.  Clearing  our  minds  and  govern- 
ment policies  of  outdated  myths  Is  proving 
to  be  at  least  as  difficult.  But  It  Is  also  in- 
evitable. Whether  it's  woman's  secondary 
role  in  society  or  the  paternalistic  role  of 
the  United  States  In  the  world,  the  old 
assumptions  Just  don't  work  anymore. 

Rollo  May  has  a  theory  that  I  find  com- 
forttng.  There  are  three  periods  in  history, 
he  says—one  in  which  myths  are  bixUt  up, 
one  in  which  they  obtain,  and  one  in  which 
they  are  torn  down.  Clearly,  we  are  living  in 
a  time  of  myths  being  torn  down.  We  look  at 
the  more  stable  period  Just  past,  and  we 
think  that  such  basic  and  terrifying  change 
has  never  happened  before.  But,  relatively,  it 
has.  Clinging  to  the  comfortable  beliefs  of 
the  past  serves  no  purpose,  and  only  slows 
down  the  growth  of  new  forms  to  suit  a  new 
reality. 

Part  of  living  this  revolution  is  having  the 
scales  fall  from  our  eyes.  Everyday,  we  see 
small  obvious  truths  that  we  had  missed 
before.  Our  histories,  for  Instance,  have  gen- 
erally been  written  for  and  about  white  men. 
Inhabited  countries  were  "discovered"  when 
the  first  white  male  set  foot  there,  and  most 
of  us  learned  more  about  any  one  European 
country  than  we  did  about  Africa  and  Asia 
combined. 

I  confess  that,  before  some  consciousness- 
changing  of  my  own,  I  would  have  thought 
the  Women's  History  courses  springing  up 
around  the  country  belonged  in  the  same 
cultural  ghetto  as  home  economics.  The 
truth  is  that  we  need  Women's  Studies  al- 
most as  much  as  we  need  Black  Studies,  and 
for  exactly  the  same  reason :  too  many  of  us 
have  been  allowed  from  a  "good"  education 
believing  that  everything  from  political 
power  to  scientific  discovery  was  the  pro- 
vince of  white  males.  I  don't  know  about 
Vassar,  but  at  Smith  we  learned  almost  noth- 
ing about  women. 

We  believed,  for  Instance,  that  the  vote 
had  been  "given"  to  women  in  some  whimsi- 
cal, benevolent  fashion.  We  never  learned 
about  the  long  desperation  of  women's  strug- 
gle, or  about  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  the 
women  who  led  it.  We  heard  about  the  men 
who  risked  their  lives  in  the  Abolitionist 
Movement,  but  seldom  about  the  women; 
even  though  women,  as  In  many  movements 
of  social  reform,  had  played  the  major  role. 
We  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the  out- 
dated, male-supremacist  theories  of  Slgmund 
Freud  than  we  did  about  societies  In  which 
woman  had  equal  responsibility,  or  even 
ruled. 

"Anonymous."  Virginia  Woolf  once  said 
sadly,  "was  a  woman." 

I  don't  mean  to  equate  our  problems  of 
identity  with  those  that  fiowed  from  slavery. 
But,  as  Gunnar  Msrrdal  pointed  out  In  his 
classic  study.  An  American  Dilemma.  In 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  position  of, 
and  feeling  toward,  women  and  Negroes,  we 
are  uncovering  a  fundamental  basis  of  our 
culture."  Blacks  and  women  sxilfer  from  the 
same   myths   of   childlike   natures:    smaller 

brains:  inability  to  govern  themselves,  much 
less  white  men;  limited  to  Job  skills.  Identity 

as  sex  objects,  and  so  on.  Ever  since  slaves 

arrived  on  these  shores  and  were  given  the 

legal  sUtus  of  wives— that  is,  chattel— our 


legal  reforms  have  followed  on  each  other's 
heels.  (With  women,  I  might  add,  still  lagging 
considerably  behind.  NUon's  Commission  on 
Women  concluded  that  the  Supreme  Court 
was  sanctioning  discrimination  against 
women — discrimination  that  It  had  long  ago 
ruled  unconstitutional  in  the  case  of 
blacks — but  the  Commission  report  remains 
mysteriously  unreleased  by  the  White  House, 
An  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  now  up  again 
before  the  Senate,  has  been  delayed  by  a 
male-chauvinist  Congress  for  47  years.) 
Neither  blacks  nor  women  have  role-modrts 
In  history:  models  of  individuals  who  have 
been  honored  in  authority  outside  the  home. 
I  remember  when  I  was  Interviewing  Mrs. 
Nixon  Just  before  the  IMS  election.  I  asked 
her  what  woman  in  history  she  most  admired 
and  would  want  to  be  like.  She  said.  "Mrs. 
Elsenhower."  When  I  asked  her  why,  she 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  said.  "Because 
she  meant  so  much  to  young  people." 

It  was  the  last  and  most  quizzical  straw  in 
a  long  difficult  Interview,  so  I  ventured  a 
reply.  I  was  in  coUege  during  the  Eisen- 
hower years,  I  told  her.  and  I  dldnt  notice 
any  special  influence  that  Mrs.  Elsenhower 
had  on  youth.  Mrs.  Nixon  Just  looked  at  me 
warily,  and  said,  "You  dldnt?"  But  after- 
wards, I  decided  I  had  been  unfair.  After 
all,  neither  one  of  us  had  that  many  people  to 
choose  from.  As  Margaret  Mead  has  noted, 
the  only  women  aUowed  to  be  dominant  and 
respectable  at  the  same  time  are  widows. 
You  have  to  do  what  society  wants  you  to  do, 
have  a  hvisband  who  dies,  and  then  have 
power  thrust  upon  you  through  no  fault  of 
your  own.  The  whole  thing  seems  very  hard 
on  the  men. 

Before  we  go  on  to  other  reasons  why 
Women's  Liberation  is  Men's  Liberation, 
too — and  why  this  incarnation  of  the 
women's  movement  is  Inseparable  from  this 
larger  revolution— perhaps  we  should  clear 
the  air  of  a  few  more  myths. 

The  myth  that  toomen  are  biologically  in- 
ferior, for  instance.  In  fact,  an  equally  good 
case  could  be  made  for  the  reverse.  Women 
live  longer  than  men.  That's  always  being 
cited  as  proof  that  we  work  them  to  death, 
but  the  truth  is:  women  live  longer  than 
men  even  when  groups  being  studied  are 
monks  and  nuns.  We  survived  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps  better,  are  protected  against 
heart  attacks  by  our  female  hormones,  are 
less  subject  to  many  diseases,  withstand 
surgery  better,  and  are  so  much  more  durable 
at  every  stage  of  life  that  nature  conceives 
20  to  60  percent  more  males  Just  to  keep  the 
balance  going.  The  Auto  Safety  Committee  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  women  are  better 
drivers  because  they're  less  emotional  than 
men.  I  never  thought  I  would  hear  myself 
quoting  the  AMA,  but  that  one  was  too  good 
to  resist. 

Men's  hunting  activities  are  forever  being 
pointed  to  as  proof  of  tribal  superiority.  But 
while  they  were  out  hunting,  women  built 
houses,  tilled  the  fields,  developed  animal 
husl>andry.  and  perfected  language.  Men. 
isolated  from  each  other  out  there  in  the 
bush,  often  developed  into  creatures  that 
were  fleet  of  foot,  but  not  very  bright. 

I  dont  want  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
one  sex  to  another.  That  would  only  be  re- 
peating a  male  mistake.  The  truth  is  that 
we're  Just  not  sure  how  many  of  our  differ- 
ences are  biological  and  how  many  are  so- 
cleUl.  In  spite  of  all  the  books  written  on 
the  subject,  there  is  almost  no  such  thing 
as  a  culture-free  test. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  the  differenoes 
between  the  two  sexes,  like  the  differences 
between  races,  are  much  less  great  than  the 
differences  to  be  fovind  within  each  group. 
Therefore,  requirements  of  a  Job  can  only  be 
sensibly  suited  to  the  Job  Itself. 

It  deprives  the  country  of  talent  to  bundle 
any  group  of  workers  together  by  condition 
of  birth. 


A  second  myth  Is  that  women  are  already 
being  treated  equally  In  this  society.  We  our- 
selves have  been  guilty  of  perpetuating  this 
myth,  espedaUy  at  upper  economic  levels 
where  women  have  grown  fond  of  being 
lavishly  maintained  as  ornaments  and  chil- 
dren. The  chains  may  be  made  of  mink  and 
wall-to-wall  carpeting,  but  they  are  still 
uhains. 

The  truth  is  that  a  woman  with  a  college 
degree  working  fulltlme  makes  less  than  a 
black  man  with  a  high  school  degree  working 
fuUtime.  And  black  women  make  least  of  aU. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country— New  York 
City,  for  instance — a  woman  has  no  legally 
guaranteed  right  to  rent  an  apartment,  buy  a 
house,  get  accommodations  in  a  hotel,  w  be 
served  In  a  public  restaurant.  She  can  be  re- 
fused simply  because  of  her  sex.  In  some 
states,  women  cannot  own  property,  and  get 
longer  Jail  sentences  for  the  same  crime. 
Women  on  welfare  must  routinely  answer 
humiliating  personal  questions:  male  wel- 
fare recipients  do  not.  A  woman  Is  the  last  to 
be  hired,  the  first  to  be  fired.  Equal  pay  for 
equal  work  U  the  exception.  Equal  chance  for 
advancement,  especially  at  upper  levels  or  at 
any  level  with  authority  over  men.  is  rare 
enough  to  be  displayed  In  a  museum. 

As  for  our  much-touted  economic  power, 
we  make  up  only  6%  of  all  the  people  in  the 
country  receiving  $10,000  a  year  or  more.  And 
that  includes  all  the  famous  rich  widows.  We 
are  61%  of  aU  stockholders,  a  dubious  honor 
these  days,  but  we  hold  cmly  18%  of  the 
stock— and  that  U  genwaUy  controlled  by 
men.  The  power  women  have  as  wmsumers 
is  comparable  to  that  power  all  of  us  cur- 
rently have  as  voters:  we  can  choose  among 
items  presented  to  us,  but  we  have  UtUe 
chance  to  infiuence  the  presentation.  Wom- 
an's greatest  power  to  date  is  her  nuisance 
value.  The  civil  rights,  peace,  and  consumer 
movements  are  impressive  examples  of  that. 
In  fact,  the  myth  of  economic  matriarchy 
In  this  country  is  less  testimony  to  our 
power,  than  to  the  resentment  of  the  little 
power  we  do  have. 

You  may  wonder  why  we  have  submitted 
to  such  humUUtlons  all  these  yevs;  why. 
Indeed,  women  will  sometimes  deny  that  they 
are  secondclass  citizens  at  all. 

The  answer  Ues  in  the  psychology  of  sec- 
ondclassness.  Like  all  such  groups,  we  come 
to  accept  what  society  says  about  us.  And 
that  is  the  most  terrible  punishment  of  aU. 
We  believe  that  we  can  orUy  make  it  In  the 
world  by  "Uncle  Tom-lng,"  by  a  real  or  pre- 
tended subservience  to  white  males. 

Even  when  we  come  to  understand  that  we, 
as  individuals,  are  not  secondclass,  we  still 
accept  society's  assessment  of  our  group— 
a  phenomenon  psychologists  refer  to  as  to- 
temallzed  Aggression.  Prom  this  stems  the 
desire  to  be  the  only  wwnan  In  an  office,  an 
academic  department,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  man's  world.  From  this  also  stems  women 
who  put  down  their  sisters — and  my  own 
profession  of  journalism  has  some  of  them- 
By  writing  or  speaking  of  their  non-oon- 
formist  sUters  in  a  disapproving,  conformist 
way,  they  are  essentially  saying,  "See  what  a 
Real  Woman  I  am,"  and  expecting  to  be  re- 
warded by  ruling-class  approval  and  favors. 
That  la  only  beginning  to  change. 

It  shouldnt  be  surprising  that  women  !>•- 
have  this  way,  too.  After  aU,  Internalised 
Aggression  has  for  years  been  evident  In  Ne- 
groes who  criticized  each  other  ("See  what 
a  Good  Nigger  I  am") ,  or  In  Jews  who  ridi- 
culed Jewlshneas  ("See  how  I  am  different 
from  the  other  Jews") .  It  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  phenomenal  of  wanting  to  b« 
the  only  black  famUy  in  the  block,  or  tU* 

only  Jew  in  the  club.  

With  women,  the  whole  system  reinforces 
this  f  eeUng  of  being  a  mere  appendage.  It's 
bard  for  a  rwnn  to  realize  Just  how  fuU  of 
self-doubt  we  become  as  a  resiilt.  Locked  into 
suburban  homes  with  the  InteUectual  com- 
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paiUonshlp  of  three-year-olds:  locked  Into 
bad  Jobs,  watching  less-quallfled  men  get 
promoted  above  us:  trapped  Into  poverty  by 
a  system  that  supposes  our  only  Identity  Is 
our  sex  motherhood — no  wonder  we  become 
pathetically  grateful  for  small  favors. 

I  don't  want  to  give  the  Impression, 
though,  that  we  want  to  Join  society  exactly 
as  It  Is.  I  don't  think  most  women  want  to 
pick  up  slimline  briefcases  and  march  off 
to  meaningless,  de-personallzed  Jobs.  Nor  do 
we  want  to  be  drafted — and  women  certain- 
ly should  be  drafted:  even  the  readers  of 
Seventeen  Magazine  were  recently  polled  as 
being  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  women  In 
National  Service — to  serve  In  an  unconstitu- 
tional, racist,  body-count  war  like  the  one 
In  Indochina. 

We  want  to  liberate  men  from  those  Inhu- 
man roles   as   well.   We   want   to  share   the 
work  and  responsibility,  and  to  have  men 
share  equal  responsibility  for  the  children. 
Probably  the  ultimate  myth  Is  that  children 
must  have  fuUtlme  mothers,  and  that  lib- 
erated women  make  bad  ones.  The  truth  Is 
that  most  American  children  seem  to  be  suf- 
fering from  too  much  mother  and  too  little 
father.  Women  now  spend  more  time  with 
their  homes  and  families  than  In  any  past 
or  present  society  we  know  about.  To  get 
back  to  the  sanity  of  the  agrarian  or  Joint- 
family  svstem.  We  need  free  universal  day- 
care,   with    that    aid,    as    In    Scandanavlan 
countries,  and  with  laws  that  permit  women 
equal  work  and  equal  pay.  men  will  be  re- 
lieved of  their  role  as  sole  breadwinner  and 
stranger  to  his  own  children.  No  more  ali- 
mony. Fewer  boring   wives,  fewer  childlike 
wives.  No  more  so-called   'Jewish  mothers," 
who  are  simply  normal,  ambitious  human 
beings  with  all  their  ambltlousness  confined 
to  the  house.  No  more  wives  who  fall  apart 
with  the  first  wrinkle,  because  they've  been 
taught  their  total  Identity  depends  on  their 
outaldes.  No  more  responsibility  for  another 
adult   human   being   who   has    never   been 
told  she  Is  responsible  for  her  own  life,  and 
who  sooner  or  later  says  some  version  of,  "If 
1  hadnt  married  you,  I  could  have  been  a 
star."  And  lets  say  It  one  more  time  because 
It's  such  a  great  organizing  tool — no  more 
alimony.  Women's  Liberation  really  is  Men's 
Liberation,  too. 

The  family  system  that  will  emerge  Is  a 
great  subject  of  anxiety.  Probably,  there  will 
be  a  variety  of  choice.  Colleague  marriages, 
such  as  young  people  have  now,  with  both 
partners  going  to  law  school  or  the  Peace 
Corps  together;  that's  one  alternative.  At 
least  they  share  more  than  the  kitchen  and 
the  bedroom.  Communes,  marriages  that  are 
valid  for  the  child-rearing  years  only  .  .  . 
there  are  many  possibilities,  but  they  can't 
be  predicted.  The  growth  of  new  forms  must 
be  organic. 

"nie  point  is  that  Women's  Liberation  Is 
not  destroying  the  American  family.  It  Is 
trying  to  build  a  himian,  compassionate  al- 
ternative out  of  Its  ruins.  Engels  said  that 
the  patemalUtlc.  19th  Century  f  amUy  system, 
was  the  prototype  of  capitalism — with  man, 
the  capitalist:  woman,  the  means  of  pro- 
duction; children,  the  labor — and  that  the 
family  would  only  change  as  the  economic 
system  did.  Well,  capitalism  and  the  mythi- 
cal American  faznlly  seem  to  be  In  about  the 
same  shape. 

Of  course,  there  are  factors  other  than  eco- 
nomic ones.  As  Margaret  Mead  says:  No  won- 
der marriage  worked  so  well  in  the  I9th 
Century:  people  only  lived  to  be  fifty  years 
old.  And  there  are  factors  other  than  social 
reform  that  will  Influence  women's  work  suc- 
oesB.  "No  wonder  women  do  less  well  In  busi- 
ness," says  a  woman  executive.  "They  don'| 
have  wives."  But  the  family  Is  the  first  politi- 
cal unit,  and  to  change  It  is  the  most  radical 
act  of  all. 

Women  have  a  special  opportunity  to  live 
the  revolution.  By  refusing  to  play  their  tra- 
ditional role,   they  upset  and  displace  the 


social  structure  around  them.  We  may  be 
subject  to  ridicule  and  suppression.  Just  as 
men  were  when  they  refused  to  play  their 
traditional  role  by  going  to  war.  But  those 
refusals  together  are  a  hope  for  peace.  An- 
thropologist Geoffrey  Qorer  discovered  that 
the  few  peaceful  human  tribes  had  a  com- 
mon characteristic :  sex  roles  were  not  polar- 
ized. Boys  weren't  tavight  that  manhood  de- 
pended on  aggression  (or  short  hair  or  mili- 
tary skills) ,  and  girls  weren't  taught  woman- 
hood depended  on  submission  (or  working  at 
home  Instead  of  the  fields  > . 

For   thoee   who   still   fear   that    Women's 
Liberation  involves  some  loss  of  manhood, 
let  me  quote  from  the  Black  Panther  code. 
Certainly,  If  the  fear  with  which  they  are 
being  met  Is  any  standard,  the  Panthers  are 
currently  the  most  potent  male  symbol  of 
all.  In  Seize  the  Time.  Bobby  Seale  writes, 
"Where  there's  a  Panther  house,  we  try  to 
live  socialism.   When  there's  cooking  to  be 
done,  both  brothers  and  sisters  cook.   Both 
wash  the  dishes.  The  sisters  don't  Jvist  serve 
and  wait  on  the  brothers.  A  lot  of  black  na- 
tionalist orgamzatlons  have  the  Idea  of  reg- 
ulating women  to  the  role  of  serving  their 
men,  and  they  relate  this  to  black  manhood, 
but  a  real  manhood  Is  based  on  humanism, 
and  It's  not  based  on  any  form  of  oppression. 
One   final   myth:    that   women   are   more 
moral  than  men.  We  are  not  more  moral,  we 
are  only  uncorrupted  by  power.  But  until  the 
leaders  of  our  country  put  into  action  the 
philosophy  that  Bobby  Seale  has  set  down— 
until  the  old  generation  of  male  chauvinists 
is  out  of  office — women  In  positions  of  power 
can  Increase  our  chances  of  peace  a  great 
deal.   I   personally   would   rather   have   had 
Margaret  Mead  as  President  dxirlng  the  past 
six  years  of  Vietnam  than  either  Johnson  or 
Nixon.  At  least,  she  wouldn't  have  had  her 
masculinity  to  prove.  Much  of  the  trouble 
this  country  Is  In  has  to  do  with  the  Mas- 
culine   Mystique:    the    idea    that    manhood 
somehow    depends    on    the   subjugation    of 
other  people.  It's  a  bipartisan  problem. 

The  challenge  to  all  of  us,  and  to  you  men 
and  women  who  are  graduating  today.  Is  to 
live  a  revolution,  not  to  die  for  one.  There 
has  been  too  much  killing,  and  the  weapons 
are  now  far  too  terrible.  This  revolution  has 
to  change  consciousness,  to  upset  the  in- 
justice of  our  current  helrarchy  by  refusing 
to  honor  it,  and  to  live  a  life  that  enforces 
a  new  social  Justice. 

Because  the  truth  is  none  of  us  can  be 
liberated  If  other  groups  are  not.  Women's 
Liberation  Is  a  bridge  between  black  and 
white  women,  but  also  between  the  con- 
struction workers  and  the  suburbanites,  be- 
tween Nixon's  Silent  Majority  and  the  young 
people  they  hate  and  fear.  Indeed,  there's 
much  more  Injustices  and  rage  among  work- 
ing class  women,  than  among  the  much- 
publlclzed  white  radical. 

Women  are  sisters.  They  have  many  of  the 
same  problems,  and  they  can  communicate 
with  each  other.  Tou  only  get  radicalized  as 
black  activists  always  told  us,  "on  your  own 
thing."  Then  we  make  the  connection  to 
other  injustices  in  society.  The  Women's 
Movement  is  an  important  revolutionary 
bridge,  and  we  are  building  It. 

I  know  It's  traditional  on  such  an  occa- 
sion to  talk  about  "entering  the  world."  But 
this  is  an  untradltlonal  generation:  Tou 
have  made  the  campus  part  of  the  world.  I 
thank  you  for  it. 

I  dont  need  to  tell  you  what  awaits  you 
in  this  country.  Tou  know  that  much  better 
than  I.  I  win  only  say  that  my  heart  goes 
with  you,  and  that  I  hope  we  will  be  work- 
ing together.  Divisions  of  age,  race,  class  and 
sex  are  old-fashioned  and  destructive. 

One  more  thing,  especially  to  the  sisters, 
because  I  wish  someone  had  said  It  to  me;  It 
would  have  saved  me  so  much  time. 

You  dont  have  to  play  one  role,  In  this 
revolutionary  age  above  all  others.  If  you're 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  It,  you  c»n  do 


anything  you  want  to  do.  And  the  price  is 
worth  it, 

INNOVATIVE  POLICE  PRACTICES 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today's 
New  York  Times  carries  an  interesting 
front-page  story  on  some  innovative  po- 
lice practices  that  are  being  instituted  in 
various  communities  around  the  Nation. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  story 
bears  the  dateline  of  Lakewood.  Colo., 
and  that  the  Lakewood  Public  Safety  De- 
partment is  prominently  featured  in  the 
story. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  inform  them- 
selves of  such  innovative  and  new  police 
methods,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Blazers   and   Slacks:    New   Pouce   Imace 
(By  Martin  Arnold) 
Lakewood,  Colo. — They  are  called  agents, 
not  policemen,   and  all   of   them,  including 
the  men  directing   traffic,   wear  Navy   blue 
blazers  and  gray  flannel  trovuers. 

They  do  not  wear  badges,  but  like  prep 
school  boys,  wear  patches  over  their  left 
blazer  pocket,  which  say.  In  light  blue  and 
gold,  "Police  Agent  Lakewood  Public  Safety 
Department." 

Recruits  have  to  have  college  degrees: 
experienced  officers  Joining  the  department 
must  have  at  least  two  years  of  college. 

For  In  an  era  In  which  "law  and  order"  has 
become  a  rallying  cry  and  a  political  Issue, 
many  cities,  like  this  one,  are  re-examining 
the  traditional  police  role  in  the  community 
and  are  experimenting  with  their  law  en- 
forcement procedures. 

The  Lakewood  police  experiment  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  radical  to  the  country. 

But  educational  standards  are  rising  and 
innovations  are  being  tried  In  such  diverse 
law  enforcement  agencies  as  the  police  de- 
partments In  Dallas  and  Victoria,  Tex.,  In 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  In  Syracuse,  N.T..  Ber- 
keley, Calif.,  and  In  the  Multnomah  County 
Sheriff's  Office  In  Oregon. 

While  the  tendency  to  experiment  with 
police  departments  is  Increasing,  It  is  still 
mostly  confined  to  the  smaller  cities.  For 
while  standards  for  the  police  are  rising  in 
some  cities,  the  apparent  national  concern 
with  "crime  in  the  streets"  and  the  political 
pressure  this  concern  generates  have.  Ironi- 
cally, contributed  to  the  lowering  of  stand- 
ards In  other  cities. 

Thus,  in  New  Tork  City,  for  instance, 
where  the  public's  demand  for  more  uni- 
formed policemen  can  seemingly  never  be 
satiated,  the  standards  have.  In  some  ways, 
oeen  lowered,  according  to  a  recent  federally 
financed  report. 

While  it  Is  true  that  78  per  cent  of  the 
men  entering  the  city's  police  department 
last  year  had  high  school  diplomas,  against 
65  per  cent  in  1960,  the  average  I.Q.  of  the 
recruits  has  dropped. 

And,  the  report  said,  there  was  also  a 
significant  decline  last  year  In  the  social  and 
economic  backgrounds  of  the  new  policemen. 
Moreover,  this  decline  had  nothing  to  do 
with  minority  group  recruitment  because 
blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans,  the  city's  ghetto 
dwellers,  were  still  not  Joining  the  depart- 
ment In  significant  numbers. 

PHILADKLPBLA   IS   CITED 

In  Philadelphia,  the  lowering  of  standards 
s  even  more  dramatic.  At  a  time  when  police 
experts  and  sociologists  are  calling  for  bet- 
ter trained,  more  mature  police  officers,  a  boy 
of  19  can  become  a  full-fledged,  sworn,  uni- 
formed, gun-carrying  policeman  with  un- 
limited power  to  arrest. 
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Despite  these  examples  from  the  larger 
urban  areas,  however,  national  standards  for 
the  police  are  rising  and,  unlike  10  or  even 
five  years  ago,  serious  thought  Is  being  given 
to  the  problem  of  who  should  be  a  police- 
man and  what  the  role  of  the  police  should 
be  in  a  viable,  democratic  society. 

"We  are  sitting  around  trying  to  figure 
out  the  role  of  the  police."  said  Mark  Fur- 
stenberg,  associate  director  of  the  Police 
Foundation  In  Washington,  funded  by  the 
Ford  Foundation.  "Has  the  police  role 
changed  In  the  last  10  years — or  is  It  that 
we  didn't  really  know  what  police  work  was 
all  about?  I  tend  to  think  we  didn't  know." 

TWO    BASIC    CONCEPTS 

Whatever  the  answer,  nearly  all  police 
expermientatlon  In  the  country  is  predicated 
on  two  basic  concepts — that  police  agencies 
are,  first,  general  service  departments  rather 
than  mere  crime  control  units,  and  that 
despite  all  the  publicity  given  to  court  rul- 
ings, criminal  Justice  starts  on  the  streets 
with  a  cop  on  the  beat. 

It  is  that  officer  who  has  first  contact  with 
the  public,  and,  therefore,  the  new  theory 
goes,  to  attract  better  men  to  become  the 
cop  on  the  beat  the  police  department  of  the 
future  will  have  to  give  each  man  greater 
discretionary  powers. 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  police  work  does  not 
Involve  crime  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Furstenberg. 
"It's  mainly  family  crisis  Intervention,  with 
husband  and  wife  fighting.  Or  It's  fights  on 
the  comer  between  two  people.  Or  It's  a  cat 
caught  In  a  tree.  Or  It's  Just  a  lonely  lady 
who  calls  the  police  station  late  at  night. 
That's  police  work." 

So  here.  In  this  politically  conservative  city 
of  100.000,  adjacent  to  Denver,  the  most  com- 
pletely experimental  police  agency  In  the 
country  went  Into  operation  In  May. 

A   SLUMLESS   CTTT 

Lakewood  was  created  because  of  a 
police  problem.  Until  the  first  of  the  year 
It  was  an  unincorporated  "bedroom"  suburb 
depending  for  police  protection  on  the  able 
but  understaffed  and  over-extended  Jeffer- 
son County  Sheriff's  Office. 

Although  it  Is  a  white,  slumless,  middle- 
class  city,  with  Mexican  Americans  and 
blacks  comprising  only  one-five  hundredth 
of  a  per  cent  of  Its  population,  Its  geographic 
position  led  to  many  problems. 

Lying  between  Denver  and  the  Rockies, 
its  main  thoroughfare.  West  Colfax  Street, 
Is  mostly  a  garish,  neon-lit  potpourri  of 
motels  and  bars  and  hamburger  stands  that 
attract  troublemakers  from  surrounding 
areas.  And,  like  other  middle  class  urban 
areas,  Lakewood  has  a  drug  problem. 

Last  year  the  residents  started  agitating 
for  their  own  police  force,  and  to  get  It 
Lakewood  had  to  become  an  incorporated 
municipality. 

One  of  the  first  persons  hired  by  the  new 
municipality  was  Ronald  Lynch,  37  years 
old,  a  former  lieutenant  in  the  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  sheriff's  office,  who  had  been  working 
on  the  staff  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Lynch,  the  son  of  a  retired  New  Tork 
City  police  lieutenant,  grew  up  on  the  Lower 
West  Side  of  Manhattan,  and  earned  a  B.A. 
degree  and  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Miami. 

The  man  who  Interviewed  him  for  the 
position  was  Walter  C.  Kane,  35,  the  Lake- 
wood  City  Administrator. 

"we  have  the  chance" 

He  told  the  10-man  city  council— nine 
businessmen  and  a  professional  woman — 
that  "we  have  the  chance  to  try  something 
new. 

"We  dont  have  to  overcome  the  built-in 
problems  of  a  hundred-year-old  organization. 
There's  a  lot  of  Jimky,  honky-tonk,  garish 
stuff.  But  still  we  can  do  something  to  save 
ourselves  some  of  the  problems  of  the  urban 
sprawl,"  be  said. 
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So  Mr.  Lynch  was  hired  to  head  the  Public 
Safety  Department,  and  to  set  up  a  police 
force. 

"I  was  always  convinced  the  paramilitary 
system  of  most  police  departments  had  a 
lot  of  pitfalls,"  Mr.  Lynch  says.  "And  not 
Just  the  way  the  policeman  approaches  the 
public,  but  Internally  within  the  depart- 
ment also. 

"The  public  really  wants  a  policeman  to 
be  used  fully.  In  most  areas  they  hire  a  guy, 
train  him  four  months  and  then  put  him 
out  on  the  street  where  he's  not  aUowed  to 
make  any  decisions  for  five  to  10  years,"  Mr. 
Lvnch  said. 

■'The  top  people — and  the  sergeants  and 
lieutenants — make  all  the  decisions,  but  they 
are  furthest  from  the  street  problems  and 
the  least  qualified  to  make  them,"  Mr.  Lynch 
said.  "There  had  to  be  a  way  to  take  good 
inteUlgent  Individuals  and  tell  them  they 
could  go  out  in  the  streets  and  think  and 
act  on  their  own." 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES  WANTED 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Lynch  did  was  Insist 
that  all  recruits  be  college  graduates,  and 
all  experienced  men  have  at  least  two  years 
of  college— although  the  department  has  set 
a  limit — 42 — on  the  number  of  agents  It  will 
accept  laterally  from  other  departments. 

He  then  did  away  with  the  traditional  po- 
lice uniform.  "This  way  the  community  gets 
the  Idea  the  man  is  a  professional  and  In 
time  of  trouble  will  assist  the  agent  because 
they  respect  them  as  professionals.  And  the 
blazer  concept  gives  the  man  an  Image  to 
uphold.  He  says  to  himself,  "I  dress  Uke  a 
professional.  I  am  a  professional.  I  must  con- 
duct myself  like  a  pro." 

There  are,  of  course,  other,  equally  subtle 
reasons  for  taking  the  policeman  out  of 
his  military  type  of  uniform;  If  the  police- 
man dresses  like  a  civilian,  the  theory  goes, 
he  Is  more  likely  to  behave  like  one.  At  a 
time  when  a  large  number  of  Americans,  par- 
ticularly the  young,  are  opposed  to  every- 
thing military,  a  civilian  attitude  by  the 
police  might  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing 
police-student  and  police-minority  group 
confrontations. 

StUl,  mcst  police  officials  in  the  country 
cling  to  the  historic  uniform  concept.  This 
attitude  springs  from  two  beliefs.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  uniform  lends  Itself  better  to 
the  paramilitary  quality  and  the  pride  they 
think  are  necessary  in  a  large  urban  police 
force,  and  they  believe  that.  If  aa  of  the 
police  are  put  In  blazers  and  flannels,  they 
have.  In  essence,  been  put  In  uniform. 

There  are  no  ranks  such  as  sergeant  or 
lieutenant  In  the  department.  Everyone  Is 
an  agent,  although  the  city  was  divided  Into 
two  jjolice  areas,  similar  to  precincts,  and 
each  area  was  placed  under  an  Agent  in 
Charge. 

The  33  Lakewood  agents  are  all  general- 
Ists.  Each  patrols  In  a  regularly  marked  po- 
lice car.  one  man  to  a  car,  and  each  directs 
traffic  In  his  own  area  when  needed. 

Unlike  traditional  police  departments, 
where  there  are  specialists  In  such  things 
as  robberies  and  homicides,  each  agent  con- 
ducts his  own  robbery  and  homicide  inves- 
tigations. 

Other  communities,  besides  Lakewood,  have 
done  away  with  the  paramilitary  feature  of 
their  police. 

ITNIFOaM  IS  KEPT 

In  Victoria,  Tex.,  for  example,  a  city  of 
40,000  persons  (20  per  cent  are  Mexican 
Americans  and  8  per  cent  are  black)  there 
are  no  sergeants  or  lieutenants  In  the  60- 
member  (six  are  women)  department,  al- 
though the  force  does  wear  the  traditional 
police  uniform. 

"nie  policemen  and  police- women  (one 
black,  four  Mexican  Americans)  are  called 
"public  safety  officers"  and,  after  18  months 
probation,  are  promoted  to  "pubUc  safety 
technicians. " 


They  also  are  generalists,  and  although 
only  five  are  college  graduates,  the  manager 
of  the  Public  Safety  Division,  which  Is  what 
the  police  department  Is  called,  J<*n  J. 
Guseman,  encourages  bis  men  to  take  all 
college  courses  they  can. 

Lakewood,  like  every  community,  has  a 
gathering  place  for  the  not-too-qulet  young. 
Here  it  Is  called  Holbrook  Park,  where  each 
evening,  teen-agers  gather  on  their  motor- 
cycles. 

Instead  of  chasing  them  away.  Agent  Gary 
M.  Llndstrom  often  sets  up  the  public  ad- 
dress system  he  carries  in  his  patrol  car 
and  plays  rock  and  roll  music  for  them.  "It 
pajrs  off,  too."  Agent  Llndstrom  said. 

"One  night  recently  a  kid  came  up  to  me 
and  told  me  about  a  guy  selling  narcotics 
m  the  city.  The  kids  get  to  trust  the  police 
here." 

WATT    AND    SEE    ATTITUDE 

If  the  Lakewood  agents  are  ht^py  with 
the  experiment,  the  people  In  the  community 
have  a  wait  and  see  skepticism.  The  teen- 
agers at  Holbrook  Park  refer  to  the  "groovy" 
cops — although  all  the  agents  wear  rather 
short  neatly  trimmed  hair — but  Lea  Leak, 
an  owner  of  a  Lakewood  hobby  and  art  sup- 
ply store,  says,  "I'm  a  woman.  When  a  guy 
swings  out  of  that  car  in  a  uniform  I  feel 
more  secure." 

"I  think  a  lot  of  the  people  tend  to  laugh 
at  the  blazers  here.  The  whole  idea  behind 
the  new  police  department  Is  that  the  agents 
stand  there  and  say  we  can't  do  anything 
about  it.  Too  permissive,"  she  said. 

C.  S.  Sherman,  who  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  Lakewood  area  for  nine  years,  says,  "It 
remains  to  be  Eeen  whether  the  police  can 
command  any  respect  without  regular  uni- 
forms. It  may  work  as  far  as  the  young  people 
are  concerned.  The  youth  of  today  dont  ap- 
prove of  uniforms  and  anything  military." 

While  other  police  experiments  around  the 
country  are  not  as  dramatic  as  Lakewood 's, 
they  are  generally  Just  as  important. 

Starting  In  November,  the  Multnomah 
sheriff's  office  In  Oregon,  an  enforcement 
agency,  will  only  accept  recruits  who  have 
had  two  years  of  college. 

BLACK  INTERNS  SOTTCHT 

The  educationally  disadvantaged,  such  as 
Portland's  ghetto  blacks,  will  be  able  to  enter 
the  sheriff's  office  as  Interns  and  after  taking 
20  hours  of  college  courses  become  recruits. 

"We  feel  we  can't  make  It  too  restrictive," 
said  Sheriff  J.  Bard  Purcell,  who  holds  a  mas- 
ter's degree  In  education.  He  added  that  "If 
we  are  restrictive  a  lot  of  disadvantaged 
yoimgsters  who  would  make  good  Interested 
police  officers  won't  be  able  to  get  Into  the 
department. 

Besides  attempting  to  raise  the  educational 
standards  of  police  officers,  the  most  common 
police  experiment  seems  to  be  aimed  at  giving 
the  policeman  on  the  beat  more  discretion  In 
his  work. 

This  is  often  done  through  what  are  called 
"crime  control  teams." 

Syracuse  has  one  team  In  operation  and 
two  more  nearly  ready  to  go. 

Under  the  Syracuse  plan,  a  sergeant  and 
eight  other  officers,  working  In  shifts,  take 
responsibility  for  controlling  crime  in  a  single 
sector  of  the  dty.  Other  poUcenaen  working 
in  the  seme  area  of  the  dty  handle  the  rou- 
tine traffic  and  service  calls.  The  crimes  Mm 
team  U  concerned  with  are  Investigated  from 
beginning  to  end.  They  are  not  tiuned  over 
to  a  specialist. 

"There's  a  la<*  of  delay  In  this  kind  of 
operation,"  a  spokesman  for  the  Syracuse  de- 
partment said.  "And  ttie  men  on  the  team 
become  known  In  the  community.  They're  no* 
here  one  day,  gone  the  next  TTiey  develop 
personal  contacts  and  sources  which  are  hrtp- 
ful  in  solving  the  crimes,  and  they  also  take 
pleasure  In  having  the  responsibility  of  doing 
all  the  police  work." 

Dayton    has    gotten    some    Federal    seed 
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money  from  the  Law  Enforoement  AMlstance 
Agency  at  the  Justice  Department  to  try 
team  crime  control.  PoUce  Chief  Robert  M. 
Igleburger  says,  "every  officer  on  the  team 
will  be  a  generallst  working  with  the  commu- 
nity. We're  not  going  to  skim  off  the  Inter- 
esting police  work  and  give  It  to  specialists." 


INCREASE  IN  BOMBINGS  IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  drastic  increase  recently  In  the 
number  of  bombings  within  the  confines 
of  our  borders,  with  major  activity  in  the 
New  York  area  and  on  the  west  coast. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  lists  only  14  SUtes 
as  having  good  to  excellent  laws  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  explosives.  Seven  States 
are  rated  as  having  fair  laws  and  23  have 
what  are  considered  poor  regulations  or 

none  at  all. 

Those  SUtes  having  no  laws  or  restric- 
tions are  making  it  possible  for  terror- 
ists to  obtain  dynamite  and  other  better 
grade  explosives,  putting  in  jeopardy  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  Senators  will  re- 
call that  authorities  discovered  dynamite 
purchased  in  a  New  England  State 
amidst  the  wreckage  of  the  so-called 
bomb  factory  which  exploded  in  New 
York  City  last  March.  The  dynamite  had 
been  purchased  under  an  assumed  name. 
I  think  it  is  Important  for  States  to 
realize  the  danger  which  imrestricted 
sales  of  explosives  pose  not  only  for  their 
own  citizens  but  for  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. A  very  valuable  summary  of  this 
issue  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  16. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mant  Statts  Amx  Adoptdio  Stut  Laws  To 
CxTRB  Tekror  Bombings 
Wasrincton,  August  16. — Tough  new  laws 
and  regulations  are  being  proposed  and  ac- 
cepted m  many  states  to  combat  a  national 
Increase  In  terror  bombings. 

The  most  common  action  Is  to  Impose  li- 
censing rules  or  requirements  for  permits  on 
dealers  and  buyers  to  keep  high  explosives 
out  or  the  hands  oX  potential  bombers.  Thirty 
states  have  some  form  of  permit  or  license 
control  over  the  sale  of  explosives — nearly 
double  the  number  In  1968. 

But  thefts  of  explosives  from  civilian  and 
military  sites  are  growing  at  a  rate  that  off- 
sets the  curbs  on  sales. 

Typical  of  comments  by  state  officials  ad- 
vocating the  new  state  controls  over  explo- 
sives Is  that  of  the  Iowa  Attorney  General, 
Richard  C.  Turner. 

A    LOCAL    aXSPONSXBniTT 

"If  the  states  cannot  respond  effectively," 
he  said,  "law  enforcement  will  be  left  more 
and  more  to  Federal  authorities.  We  will  thus 
violate  another  of  our  basic  precepts:  that 
Uw  enforcement  Is  a  local  responsibility." 

Interviews  In  16  states  and  with  Federal 
officials  and  bomb  experts  also  found  the  fol- 
lowing: 

While  public  alarm  centers  on  bombings 
attributed  to  the  radical  left  and  bUck  ex- 
tremists, a  large  number  of  blasts  can  be 
traced  to  right-wingers,  white  protests 
against  Negro  activities,  labor  disputes  and 
Individuals  seeking  revenge. 

New  York  City  and  the  Weet  Coast  are 
experiencing  the  most  dramatic  Increase  in 
explosive  bombings.  Southern  Florida  shows 
a  decrease.  The  Middle  West  reports  UtUe 
change. 


Homemade  bombs  can  be  fashioned  from 
easily  obtained  chemicals.  Dynamite  and 
other  explosives  can  be  bought  or  stolen 
near  most  large  cities,  but  they  are  much 
more  difficult  to  make  than  firebombs. 

The  new  regulations  that  the  states  are 
adopting  vary  from  a  requirement  that  a 
buyer  pay  $2  and  sign  a  statement  of  legal 
Intent  to  stricter  recordkeeping  by  licensed 
dealers,  and  fingerprinting  and  investigation 
of  potential  buyers.  They  all  seem  to  have 
some  effect  In  helping  the  police  trace  ex- 
plosives. 

WUUam  L.  Klnzel,  a  prosecutor  In  King 
County,  which  Includes  Seattle,  said  that  a 
1969  Washington  law  requiring  a  license  to 
purchase  explosives  was  of  "Invaluable  as- 
sistance In  the  Investigation  of  criminal 
cases  Involving  explosives." 

Among  the  other  states  that  have  re- 
cently adopted  or  strengthened  requirements 
for  permits  are  Alabama.  New  York,  Illinois 
and  New  Jersey.  StUl  other  states,  such  as 
Michigan,  Texas  and  Ohio,  are  considering 
similar  legislation. 


14  STATES  crrsD 

The  need  for  stricter  state  regulations  was 
shown  In  a  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
m  April. 

It  listed  only  14  states  as  having  good  to 
excellent  regulatory  laws.  Seven  states  were 
rated  fair,  and  23  had  what  were  considered 
to  be  poor  regiilatlons  or  none  at  all.  Six 
states  were  not  rated  because  of  difficulties 
in  getting  satisfactory  responses. 

The  bureau  survey,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Glenn  H.  Damon,  staff  director  of  safety 
research,  was  taken  in  an  effort  to  provide 
Federal  agencies  with  the  first  known  sum- 
mary of  such  regulations.  A  similar,  uncom- 
pleted survey  by  the  explosives  Industry  says 
that  30  states  have  laws  or  regulations  and 
20  do  not. 

Attempts  to  limit  sales  of  explosives  to 
legitimate  users  have  been  offset  by  the 
growing  number  of  thefts  of  explosives  from 
civilian  and  military  supplies. 

California  officials  report  that  more  than 
five  tons  of  explosives  were  stolen  from  a 
northern  Callfomla  dam  site  In  recent  years, 
and  the  explosives  were  later  found  selling 
for  $200  a  box  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
Charles  A.  O'Brien.  California's  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  called  the  Government  a 
major  supplier  of  explosives  to  militants 
through  thefts  from  military  Installations. 
He  estimated  that  more  than  70  tons  of 
Army  munitions  had  been  stolen  from  Call- 
fomla posts  and  from  supplies  heading  for 
Vietnam. 

A  staff  study  of  the  Senate  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  showed  that 
dynamite  thefts  from  construction  and 
quarry  sites  had  risen  from  12,381  pounds 
in  all  of  1969  to  18,989  pounds  in  the  first 
five  months  of  1970. 

Some  states  have  Increased  the  penalties 
for  the  Illegal  use  of  explosives  in  an  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  bombings. 

The  Maryland  Leglslattire  raised  the  maxi- 
mum Jail  term  for  illegal  manufacture, 
transportation  or  possession  of  explosives 
from  six  months  to  five  years  within  30  days 
after  two  bombings — resulting  in  two 
deaths — that  appeared  to  be  connected  with 
the  trial  of  H.  Rap  Brown,  the  black  militant. 
The  new  antlbomb  law.  which  passed  with 
little  debate,  also  Increased  the  maximum 
term  for  bombing  from  20  years  to  life. 

The    Iowa    Attorney    General    has    asked 
Iowa  legislators  for  broader  authority  to  in- 
vestigate extremists  and  for  higher  pay  and 
t  modem  equipment   for  those  investigating 
bombings. 

Other  states  considering  raising  the  penal- 
ties for  twmbings  include  Massachvisetts, 
Washington  and  Callfomla.  The  Los  Angeles 
County  District  Attorney,  Evelle  Younger, 
has  called  for  the  death  penalty  for  those 
who  threaten  or  commit  bombings. 


Law  enforcement  officers  and  elected  offi- 
cials generally  placed  the  blame  for  recent 
twmblngs  on  the  radical  left  and  black  ex- 
tremists. 

Clarence  M.  Kelly,  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Chief  of  Police,  said:  "We  think  we  do  have 
a  pattern  here.  We  know  that  shortly  before 
the  bombings  we  had  visits  from  some  of  the 
national  figures  In  the  Weatherman  group 
of  the  S.D.S." 

Kansas  City  has  had  about  twice  the  yearly 
average  of  seven  bombings  In  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  with  a  series  of  seven 
explosions  In  dty  government  and  business 
buildings  between  April  13  and  April  17. 

A  Treasury  Department  study  of  bombings 
from  Jan.  1,  1969.  to  April  16,  1970,  found 
that  the  local  police  attribute  more  than 
half  of  the  bombings  they  can  trace  to  cam- 
pus disturbances,  19  percent  to  black  ex- 
tremlste  and  14  percent  to  white  extremists. 
In  North  Carolina,  which  suffered  the  third 
highest  property  damages  in  the  nation  from 
bombings,  according  to  the  Treasury  study, 
law  officers  have  been  unable  to  pin  bomb- 
ings on  any  extremist  groups. 

"Grudges"  are  cited  by  the  director  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Charles  Dunn, 
as  the  reason  for  the  high  nimiber  of  bomb- 
ings In  his  state. 

Mr.  Dunn  and  other  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers were  unable  to  pinpoint  the  reason 
for  80  many  bombings  but  noted  that  thefts 
of  explosives  from  the  large  number  of  mili- 
tary bases  in  North  Carolina  were  not  rare. 
Florida,  however,  has  experienced  a  decline 
In  the  number  of  bombings,  especially  In 
Dade  County,  which  Includes  Miami.  Figures 
for  the  county  show  that  there  were  44  ex- 
plosive bombings  in  1968,  15  last  year,  and 
onlv  four  so  far  in  1970. 

According  to  Thomas  G.  Brodie.  head  of  the 
county  bomb  squad,  the  decrease  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  arrests  In  the  last  two 
years,  "putting  the  bombers  out  of  business." 

NXW    TORK    FICUKES 

The  statistics  for  New  York  City  show  a 
rise  In  explosive  bombings  and  a  decrease 
In  firebomblngs  In  the  last  two  years. 

There  were  93  explosions  in  New  York 
last  year  and  52  in  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year.  Incendiary  weapons  were  set  off  34 
times  in  1969  but  only  six  times  so  far  this 
year. 

The  trend  Is  being  watched  by  city  and 
Federal  officials  because  the  explosive  bombs 
are  felt  to  be  a  sign  of  sophistication.  They 
are  harder  to  make  and  they  are  considered 
to  be  more  destructive  and  more  dangerous 
m  that  they  lack  the  warning  time  given 
by  firebombs. 

In  the  eight  Far  West  states,  there  was  an 
average  of  seven  bomb  "incidents"  a  day 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1970.  ac- 
cording to  MaJ.  Carl  R.  Hitchcock  of  the 
Sixth  Army  Bomb  Detachment. 

He  said  that  these  Incidents  were  cases 
in  wlilch  his  men  were  actually  sent  out  and 
picked  up  or  defused  something. 

Acknowledging  some  decline  In  the  number 
of  incidents  recently.  Major  Hitchcock  still 
listed  1.006  explosive-bomb  incidents  in  the 
West  from  Jan.  1  through  July  26  of  this 
ye€ir. 

The  reason  given  for  the  trend  toward  ex- 
plosive bombings  U  that  potential  bombers 
arc  realizing  how  easily  they  can  buy.  steal, 
or  make  bombs. 

Major  Hitchcock  said  that  Army  analysis 
of  devices  defused  this  year  proved  that  "we 
are  now  dealing  with  people  who  have  the 
ability  to  make  explosives  themselves." 

Homemade  bombs  are  almost  as  easy  to 
make  as  explosives  are  to  steal  or  buy  and 
they  are  harder  to  trace.  But  they  usually 
lack  the  purity  and  stability  of  prof  esslonaUy 
made  explosives  so  they  are  more  likely  to 
backfire  on  their  makers. 

Explosive  bombs  are  easUy  made  from 
chemlc&ls  readily  and  cheaply  sold  at  drug- 
stores If  the  bomb  maker  has  Information 
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that  is  available  in  a  number  of  military  and 
leftist  and  right-wing  publications. 

For  more  exotic  explosives,  extremists  have 
only  to  buy  or  steal  from  local  chemical  out- 
lets. In  one  recent  northern  Callfomla  case, 
militants  aaaocUted  with  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  were  arrested  in  the  proc- 
ess of  mftiftng  25  pounds  of  nitroglycerin. 

Almost  all  the  law  officers  Interviewed 
agreed  that  if  city  fire  or  poUce  ordinances 
hampered  buyers  of  explosives,  they  oould 
go  to  neighboring  rural  counties  or  states 
and  buy  dynamite  across  the  counter,  in 
Michigan,  two  young  United  Press  Interna- 
tional reporters  drove  13  miles  outside  of 
Lansing  and  bought  12  stocks  of  dynamite 
for  $3.  ^         ^ 

The  reporters  wrote  that  at  a  drugstore 
next  to  the  hardware  store  selling  dynamite 
they  were  required  to  prove  they  were  over 
21  and  sign  a  pharmacy  drug  book  before 
they  could  buy  a  two-ounce  bottle  of  cough 
syrup  containing  codeine. 

Since  at  least  23  states  have  few  restric- 
tions or  none  on  the  sale  of  dynamite,  ac- 
cording to  the  Btireau  of  Mines  study,  it 
would  be  equally  easy  to  obtain  the  explo- 
sive in  these  states. 

Although  New  York  has  strict  regulations, 
the  dynamite  recovered  from  a  Greenwich 
Village  townhouse  after  an  alleged  "bomb 
factory"  there  exploded,  was  found  to  have 
been  purchased  In  Keane,  N.H..  imder  an  as- 
sumed name. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HARRY  L.  PAR- 
RISH  AS  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  REGIONAL  TRANSPOR- 
TATION DISTRICT 

J^  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 

3  I  gional  transportation  district  was  cre- 
"^  ated  by  the  State  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  and  encompasses  not  only 
the  city  and  coimty  of  Denver,  but  also 
Adams,  Arapahoe,  Jefferson,  Boulder. 
Douglas,  and  Weld  Counties. 

The  regional  transportation  district 
is  extremely  fortunate,  in  my  judgment, 
to  have  obtained  the  services  of  Harry 
L.  Parrish  as  its  executive  director. 

Mr.  Parrish  was  the  transportation 
engineer  for  Simpson  and  Curtin,  a  Pliil- 
adelphia  transportation  consulting  firm, 
for  18  years  and  served  as  director  of 
improved  projects  for  the  large  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Authority.  Mr.  Parrish  has  worked  on 
most  of  the  major  urban  transportation 
developments  in  the  United  States  over 
the  past  two  decades  and  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  experts  in  the 
field. 

In  two  interviews  published  in  both 
Denver  Sunday  newspapers  on  Au- 
gust 16. 1970,  Mr.  Parrish  articulately  ex- 
presses his  vision  of  transportation  in 
the  Denver  area  in  the  future.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRO, 
as  follows: 

Public  Arnruux,  Short  Tncx  Challxicgs 
Transit  PLANmaus 
(By  Gary  Oerhardt) 

A  bad  attitude  toward  pubUc  transporta- 
tion and  lack  of  time  are  two  of  the  most 
challenging  factors  facing  the  Regional 
Transportation  District  (RTD),  Harry  Par- 
rish, executive  director,  believes. 

The  RDT  was  established  by  a  1969  law 
and  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
plaxming  and  developing  a  public  transpor- 


tation system  tor  the  seven-county  region 
surroxmdlng  and  Including  Denver. 

Parrish  said  the  lack  of  time  presents  a 
challenge  l>ecause  the  act  creating  the  dis- 
trict calls  for  an  election  before  July  1,  1974. 
The  election  will  determine  whether  the  dis- 
trict can  Issue  bonds  to  finance  a  mass 
transportation  system;  a  negative  vote  will 
dissolve  the  district. 

"It  is  a  real  'self-destruct'  arrangement," 
Parrish  said. 

"If  we  can't  come  up  with  a  sound,  feasi- 
ble plan  that  the  voters  in  the  district  like 
by  1974,  it's  all  over." 

PRESENT   A'i'l'li'UUE 

Parrish  believes  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles facing  the  district  Is  the  present  attitude 
of  residents  In  the  district  toward  public 
transportation. 

"The  private  automobile  Is  almost  solely 
relied  upon  by  the  people  and  we've  got  to 
design  a  public  transportation  system  which 
can  and  wUl  compete,"  he  said. 

Parrish  is  a  firm  believer  in  developing  a 
public  transportation  system  (he  doesn't  like 
to  call  It  a  mass  transit  system).  He  has  18 
years  experience  In  the  field. 

He  came  to  Denver  from  Philadelphia 
where  he  was  director  of  Improvement  Proj- 
ects responsible  for  the  planning  and  Imple- 
meiitatlon  of  the  South  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania Transit  Authority's  $613  million,  6-year 
transportation  program. 

Parrish  was  staff  engineer  for  Simpson  and 
Curtin  Engineers,  a  Philadelphia  transpor- 
tation engineering  consultant  firm,  and  while 
with  the  company,  he  participated  In  transit 
consulting  work  in  more  than  30  cities. 

"MAXIMXrM   LOAD" 

"One  of  the  big  problems  with  exclusive 
use  of  private  vehicles,"  he  said,  "is  that  by 
the  time  a  freeway  is  completed.  It  is  obso- 
lete. 

"Freeways  are  designed  to  carry  a  maxi- 
mum load  the  day  they  open  and  there  Is 
no  way  for  them  to  expand  as  the  need 
arises." 

But  more  important,  Parrish  feels  public 
transportation  is  needed  for  ecological  rea- 
sons. 

"Automobiles  definitely  contribute  to  the 
air  pollution  problem  and  we  must  find 
other  methods  of  travel  In  cities  than  by 
the  gasoline  engine,"  he  said. 

ParrUh  said  he  accepted  the  job  in  Den- 
ver (knowing  fuU  weU  it  might  abrupUy 
end  in  four  years)  because  "legislation  here 
told  me  there  was  a  need  and.  more  Im- 
portant, a  desire  to  do  something  about  the 
problem  of  public   transportation. 

"The  really  great  thing  about  Denver  is 
this  city  doesn't  have  a  slsable  Investment 
already  in  a  system. 

"This  Is  an  opportunity  to  plan  an  entirely 
new  system. 

"In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  we  had  to 
contend  with  existing  subways  and  had  to 
fit  a  new  plan  in  to  utilize  existing  facilities. 

"It  was  a  situation  when  we  worked  on 
BART  (Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco). 

"HAD   TO    coordinate" 

"At  BART,  there  were  two  existing  transit 
systems  and  we  had  to  coordinate  them  and 
then  sort  of  superimpose  BART  over  them 
both,"  he  said. 

Parrish  said  studies  on  the  Denver  situ- 
ation show  commuters  should  be  using  the 
Denver  Tramway  system  three  to  four  times 
as  much  as  they  are  given  the  size  of  the 
city's  population. 

He  said  the  people  must  be  convinced  the 
proposed  system  his  district  is  working  on 
Is  for  their  own  good. 

"We  don't  really  have  an  air  pollution 
problem  In  Denver,  yet,"  he  said. 

"But,  you'd  think  the  people  here  would 
realize  it  and  jealously  guard  against  de- 


stroying their  atmosphere.  They  must  un- 
derstand a  public  transportation  system 
oould  help  them  do  that." 

The  district  now  is  In  a  stage  of  major 
planning  and  the  plan  being  developed  now 
should  be  ready  for  implementation  by  the 
first  of  next  year,  Parrish  said. 

"We  have  to  look  at  the  big  picture."  he 
said. 

•It  dobsnT  stop 

"When  you  think  of  transportation,  you 
have  to  realize  It  doesn't  stop  at  lines,  politi- 
cal, county,  or  any  other  kind. 

"WeTe  not  planning  a  public  transporta- 
tion system  for  1970,  but  looking  to  1980 
and  beyond.  This  doesnt  mean,  however, 
nothing  Is  going  to  be  done  in  the  Interim." 

Parrish  said  one  real  problem  Is  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  new  technology  now  be- 
coming available  on  new  and  better  motors 
and  engines  that  cut  down  on  pollution. 

"However,  I  think  U^e  bus  will  always  be 
a  means  of  public  transportation,"  he  said. 

"Diesel  fuel  has  far  lees  pollutants  than 
gasoline,"  he  said. 

Parrish  said  everything  Is  In  the  plan- 
ning stage  now,  but  that  the  probable  out- 
come might  be  a  "fixed-facility  system" 
with  buses  feeding  It. 

He  concluded  that  he  believes  Denver  and 
the  district  must  have  a  balanced  transit  sys- 
tem and  that  Denver,  now.  Is  definitely  out 
of  balance. 

Parrish  said  the  district  now  has  less  than 
four  years  to  design  the  system,  find  financ- 
ing, and  most  Important,  to  try  to  sell  It  to 
a  generation  of  voters  who  probably  will  be 
too  old  to  use  it  when  completed. 

Yet,  he  said  he  feels  the  job  definitely  can 
be  done. 

RTD  Goal:  Psevknt  tranfoktation  Chaos 

IN  Denver 

(By  Charles  Roos) 

Harry  Parrtsh's  office  at  1050  Yuma  St.  In 
about  100  feet  from  the  Valley  Highway,  close 
enough  to  hear  the  steady  whine  of  traffic  U 
not  to  smell  its  fmnes. 

Parrlsh's  job  Is  to  try  to  see  to  it  that 
Denver  doesn't  need  quite  so  many  more  of 
these  expensive,  noisy  freeways  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Parrish,  47,  came  here  In  Jime  from  Phila- 
delphia to  be  the  first  executive  director  of 
the  Regional  Transportation  District  (RTD), 
a  Denver-centered  public  agency  also  re- 
sponsible for  Adams,  Arapahoe,  Boulder, 
Douglas,  Jefferson  and  Weld  Counties. 

RTD's  board  of  directors,  representing  the 
seven  counties.  Is  aiming  toward  develop- 
ment of  a  board  system  of  public  transporta- 
tion to  complement  the  area's  existing  auto 
network. 

IS    TEARS    EXPERIENCE 

Harry  Parrish  himself  Is  oriented  toward 
public  transportation  as  a  result  of  18  year's 
experience  as  engineer  for  Simpson  and  Cur- 
tin, Philadelphia  consulting  firm,  and  as  di- 
rector of  Improvement  projects  for  the  large 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transit  Author- 
ity (SEPTA). 

With  Simpson  and  Curtin,  Parrish  worked 
m  more  than  30  cities  In  Uie  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  was  Involved  In  private  and 
public  aspects  of  mass  transportation,  look- 
ing at  the  auto-vs-publlc  transit  question 
from  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

CHOICE   IN    4    TEARS 

Within  four  years,  people  of  the  RTD  area 
will  have  a  choice  of  which  direction  to  take 
In  future  transportation. 

"Should  we  continue,"  Parrish  asked  In 
an  interview,  "to  devote  massive  amounts  of 
money  to  the  automobile  and  to  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  serve  the  automo- 
bile? And  if  we  do,  what  will  be  the  total 
Investment,  the  total  cost?" 

That  total  cost,  he  said,  in  addition  to 
the  obvious  things  must  include  such  tblnfli 
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as  environmental  destruction  and  the  loss  of 
taxable  property  to  freeways  and  Inter- 
changes. 

"Los  Angeles  Is  a  good  example."  he  said. 
"They  chose  the  route  of  a  completely  auto- 
orlented  metropolitan  area,  and  now  they 
know  it  Just  is  not  the  answer." 

COMPAKE  COST 

The  alternative,  he  said.  Is  to  consider  an 
Investment  In  public  transportation — "a 
well-designed  facility  that  does  the  Job" — 
and  to  compare  the  total  community  cost  of 
the  two  approaches. 

He's  sure  what  the  answer  will  be. 

•Its  Just  that  I've  recognized  over  the 
yeftrs,  and  I've  worked  both  sides  of  this 
thing — I  was  In  highway  work  as  well  as  pub- 
lic transportation — and  I  Just  came  to  real- 
ize that  this  continued  growth  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  its  facilities  was  not  the  right 
wav  to  go." 

It  wouldn't  be  realistic,  of  course,  to  think 
of  eradicating  existing  freeways  or  to  expect 
that  no  new  freeways  will  be  built.  They  will. 
ancnroKK 

Parrlah'8  own  Job  requires  that  he  use  a 
car. 

The  bustling  traffic  on  the  highway  Just 
outside  his  office  la  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  flexlbUlty  and  popularity  of  the  personal 
motor  car. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  RTD  director 
hopes  the  district  can  have  some  influence 
on  the  futiu*  of  the  automobile  In  the 
seven-county  district  to  bring  about  "a  bet- 
ter balance  in  the  transportation  picture." 

If  public  transit  can  divert  only  a  portion 
of  the  future  demand  for  future  highways 
facilities,  the  Investment  will  be  worth  it 
"many,  many  times  over,"  he  said. 

"Highway  facilities  are  designed  for  peak 
hours,"  he  said.  "That's  when  most  traveling 
is  done. 

OUT    or    ROOM 

•But  for  every  additional  2,000  to  2.500 
trips  that  occur  in  a  peak  hour,  you  need  to 
add  a  lane  to  that  type  of  facility  out  there," 
Parrish  said.  moUoning  toward  the  Valley 
Highway. 

And.  as  he  noted,  there  Isnt  room  left  In 
the  Valley  right-of-way  now  to  add  much  of 
anything. 

Parrish.  who's  been  in  Denver  only  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks,  frankly  admits  one  thing  has 
Impressed  him  here — "the  real  challenge  we 
have  in  convincing  the  people  of  this  area 
what  public  transportation  can  do  for  them." 

Translation:  he  has  discovered  that  traf- 
fic m  the  Denver  area  Is  moving  surprisingly 
well  right  now  In  comparison  with  many 
other  cities. 

Congestion  Is  a  relative  thing,  he  said,  and 
there's  certainly  some  congestion  in  Den- 
ver. Any  time  a  motorist  sees  a  traffic  light 
turn  green  at  the  next  corner  but  can't 
reach  the  corner  before  the  light  changes 
to  red  again,  that's  congestion,  according  to 
Parrish. 

"But  as  I  see  it  here."  he  said.  "It  doesn't 
compare  with  what  I've  seen  in  other  places. 
I  think  that  from  the  standpoint  of  mobility, 
Denver  Is  very  well  organized.  Trafflcwlse,  it 
operates  beautifully  now. 

HZLA'nVKLT   EAST 

"Oh.  sure,  you've  got  some  spots  like  this 
Valley  Highway,  certain  parts  of  which  are 
terribly  underdeslgned  for  the  volume  (of 
cars)  using  them.  The  Interchanges  for  ex- 
ample, m  many  cases  are  very  poor.  But  for 
the  most  part,  moving  about  the  city  is  rela- 
tively easy. 

••In  other  words,"  said  Parrish.  breaking 
into  a  chuckle.  "I  Just  wasn't  aware  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  traffic,  Denver  was  so 
attractive.  Put  it  that  way." 

This  naturally  makes  it  a  little  harder  to 
convince  people  they  will  need  to  make  a 
major  investment  in  public  transportation. 
But  Parrish  is  convinced  that  as  time  goes 


on.  because  of  the  continued  increase  In  the 
use  of  the  automobile  end  the  increasing 
number  of  auto  registrations,  the  situation 
"will  deteriorate,  will  get  much  worse." 

Between  now  and  the  middle  of  1974, 
RTD's  staff  and  board  will  be  working  on  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  public  transit  in 
the  future.  A  major  contract  for  consulting 
work  Is  expected  to  be  awarded  about  the 
end  of  1970. 

10    YEAKS   TO    BUILD 

If  the  voters  approve  a  bond  Issue  in  1974, 
it  will  still  take  7  to  10  years  to  design,  en- 
gineer and  build  a  new  system. 

And  if  the  voters  reject  RTD's  bond  Issue 
In  1974,  the  district,  by  law.  wlU  simply  go 
out  of  existence. 

That  provision  in  the  1969  RTD  law  is  what 
Parrish  calls  the    'self-destruct"  clause. 

On  the  one  hand  it  certainly  has  a  tend- 
ency to  spur  RTD  into  action.  On  the  other 
hand  It  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  recruit- 
ment of  the  type  of  technical  staff  Parrish 
is  searching  for. 

TRANSrr   STUDT 

In  other  activities,  RTD  has  already  ap- 
plied for  a  federal  grant  for  a  demonstration 
project  involving  electric-powered,  alr-cush- 
loned  ••personal  transportation"  vehicles. 
They  may  or  may  not  fit  Into  the  future 
area-wide  system. 

RTD  is  cooperating  In  a  transit  study  of 
the  Boulder  Valley  area  and  working  on 
other  common  plans  with  the  Denver  Re- 
gional Council  of  Governments   (COG). 

RTD  Is  highly  interested  In  the  city  of 
Denver's  negotiations  to  buy  and  improve 
the  bus  system  of  the  Denver  Tramway  Corp. 

Unfortunately  for  Denver,  RTD  can't  help 
finance  or  operate  any  such  system  until  the 
district  gets  approval  for  Its  own  long-range 
plan  from  the  voters,  probably  not  before 
1974. 

Assuming  the  city  buys  Tramviray  and  Im- 
proves service.  Parrish  says,  that  system  will 
certainly  be  a  "major  element"  in  develop- 
ment of  RTD's  plans  for  future  transport  In 
the  seven-county  district. 

The  present  Tramway  bus  fleet  won't  nec- 
essarily be  the  backbone  of  RTD's  future 
system,  though. 

PUBLIC    ACCEPTANCE 

Parrish  believes  the  RTD  board  will  first 
look  for  some  form  of  fixed-line  transporta- 
tion— by  rail,  air-cushion  or  some  other 
fixed  guideway — to  supply  the  fast,  reliable 
basic  service  necessary  to  win  public  accept- 
ance. 

RTD  also  will  need  buses,  or  some  other 
mode  resembling  buses,  to  supplement  and 
connect  the  fixed-line  service.  But  by  the 
time  RTD  gets  Into  full  operation,  Parrish 
thinks  a  better,  more  attractive  type  of  bus 
may  be  available. 

RTD  officials,  nevertheless,  hope  Denver's 
Tramway  purchase  can  t>e  completed  without 
interruption  or  major  cutbaclcs  of  service. 

Experience  in  other  cities  has  shown,  Par- 
rish said,  that  "every  rider  you  lose  today 
is  Just  that  much  harder  to  win  back  the 
longer  you  wait." 


NATIONAL  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  is  now  law.  Despite 
the  urgings  of  many  Senators  that  the 
bill  was  bad  legislation,  that  it  played 
havoc  with  the  Constitution,  and  that  it 
should  be  defeated,  a  majority  of  this 
body  disagreed.  The  President  has  signed 
the  measure.  However  much  I  regret  the 
result,  Congress  and  the  President  have 
discharged  their  responsibilities  to  assess 
the  legislation  in  terms  of  public  policy 


and  constitutionality.  That,  for  the  time 
being,  ends  the  legislative  role  on  the  is- 
sues raised  by  the  bill.  The  responsibility 
now  rests  with  the  courts  and  the  law- 
enforcement  ofiBcials  of  the  District  to 
apply  the  legislation,  and  to  determine 
whether  it  is  constitutional.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  our  courts  will  not  treat  pre- 
ventive detention,  no-knock,  and  other 
constitutional  infirmities  of  the  bill  in 
the  same  cavalier  manner  as  did  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  debate  on 
the  bill,  and  the  general  public  outrage 
against  the  violence  done  to  constitu- 
tional principles,  will  result  in  measured 
and  careful  application  by  the  police  and 
the  prosecutors  during  the  time  it  re- 
mains on  the  law  books.  In  this  respect,  I 
was  greatly  heartened  by  the  remarks  of 
Chief  of  Police  Jerry  Wilson,  who  re- 
cently said  that  he  intended  to  use  no- 
knock  very  sparingly,  perhaps  no  more 
than  a  dozen  times  a  year. 

Chief  Wilson's  remarks  highlight  one 
of  the  points  we  tried  to  make  in  the 
debate.  That  Is  that  no-knock  is  of  lim- 
ited usefulness  to  the  police,  and  cer- 
tainly not  warranted  when  compared  to 
its  great  opportunities  for  abuse,  and  the 
danger  it  poses  both  to  police  and  citi- 
zen. We  in  the  District  may  be  thankful 
that  the  no-knock  law  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  responsible  man  like  Chief 
Wilson.  But  we  have  no  assurance  that 
all  future  police  chiefs  in  Washington  or 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  will  be  as  re- 
sponsible as  he  is.  Public  safety  and  con- 
stitutional principle  should  not  depend 
on  the  vagaries  of  the  men  on  whom  we 
confer  power.  Ours  is,  after  all,  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  not  men. 

In  the  few  days  since  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters.  Many, 
of  course,  come  from  citizens  living  in 
Washington.  But  I  have  also  heard  from 
Americans  all  across  our  land.  With  the 
exception  of  just  a  few,  the  citizens  I 
have  heard  from  are  imanimous  in  op- 
position to  the  bill.  This  mail  belies  the 
claim  that  harsh  and  repressive  anti- 
crime  legislation  is  a  politically  popular 
issue.  Quite  the  contrary.  My  mail  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  more  popular  than  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill.  I  am  con- 
vinced from  the  letters  I  have  received 
that  the  citizens  of  our  country  want 
to  do  something  about  crime.  But  they 
want  to  do  something  truly  effective. 
They  are  not  interested  in  panaceas 
which  promise  cures  for  problems  but 
accomplish  nothing. 

While  to  some  people,  defense  of  civil 
liberties  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  may  be 
nothing  more  than  empty  rhetoric, 
those  who  have  written  me  care  about 
constitutional  principles.  They  recognize 
that  there  is  nothing  msrthical  about 
requiring  conviction  of  a  criminal  act  by 
a  jury  of  one's  peers  before  imprison- 
ment can  be  imposed.  They  recognize 
that  more  than  codification  of  the  com- 
mon law  is  involved  when  police  get 
expansive  authority  to  break  into  homes 
like  biu^lars.  If  the  Attorney  General 
wants  to  see  the  substance  behind  the 
so-called  myth  of  repressive  Federal 
legislation,  I  would  suggest  as  a  good 
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Starting  point  the  text  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill. 

I  regret  very  much  that  Members  of 
Congress  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people  before 
the  bill  came  to  a  vote.  They  would  have 
seen  that  liberals  and  conservatives.  Re- 
publicans, and  Democrats,  Southerners, 
Westerners,  Easterners,  all  people,  in- 
cluding the  so-called  "silent  majority." 
oppose  this  sacrifice  of  the  Constitution. 
They  would  have  seen  that  the  bill  is 
opposed  by  people  living  in  the  middle  of 
Washington,  who  are  the  most  direct 
victims  of  crime.  They  would  have  teen 
that  the  bill  is  opposed  by  people  living 
in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs, 
who  work  in  the  city  and  who  have 
friends  who  live  here.  They  would  have 
seen  that  legislation  which  says  a  man's 
home  is  no  longer  his  castle  and  legisla- 
tion which  violates  the  principle  that 
every  man  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty 
of  an  actual  crime  he  has  committed — 
legislation  such  as  this  is  not  only  unwise 
and  imconstitutional,  but  also  politically 
foolish,  not  just  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  but  all  over  the 
country. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  many  letters 
expressing  support  for  those  of  us  who 
opposed  the  bill.  I  applaud  the  many 
editorials  opposing  the  bill.  It  is  clear  to 
me  from  this  public  response  that  Ameri- 
cans will  fight  any  attempt  to  apply  no- 
knock,  preventive  detention,  and  other 
such  proposals  to  the  entire  coimtry.  The 
citizens  of  the  District  may  take  com- 
fort, small  as  it  may  be,  in  the  knowledge, 
that  by  their  sacrifice  they  have  alerted 
the  country  against  such  repressive  anti- 
crime  legislation.  Should  it  be  so  foolishly 
proposed  that  this  legislation  be  applied 
nationally.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  soundly  and  quickly  defeated.  Oppo- 
nents of  no-knock  and  preventive  deten- 
tion may  be  a  minority  in  the  Senate,  but 
they  are  a  majority  everywhere  else. 

I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  but  this  is  one  case 
where  I  say  Thank  God  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  not  the  supreme 
ruler  of  the  American  people  and  that  we 
have  courts  in  which  a  man  can  invoke 
the  constitutional  rights  which  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  may  undertake 
to  rob  him  of. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Senate 
have  some  idea  of  the  breadth  of  na- 
tional opposition  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bUl.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  editorials  suid  a 
selection  of  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the   Mining  Journal.   Aug.  4,   1970] 
Threat  to  Pkeedoms 

'•Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required." 
states  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

"The  right  of  the  pe<^le  to  be  sec\ire  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shaU 
Issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized,"  states  the  Fotirth 
Amendment. 


Yet  the  U.S.  Senate  last  week  approved 
(54-33)  a  bill  that  denies  ball  entirely  under 
certain  circumstances  and  allows  police  to 
enter  homes  without  knocking.  Also  provided 
In  the  bill  Is  broadening  of  the  wire-tapping 
practices  of  the  government. 

The  measure  is  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill,  which  Is  aimed  at  trying  to  reduce 
the  excessively  high  crime  rate  in  the  na- 
tion's capital.  The  end  Is  salutary,  but  the 
means  are  questionable,  to  say  the  least. 

The  bill  provides  the  Jailing  of  an  ac- 
cused person  for  up  to  60  days  before  his 
trial  If  the  Judge  thinks  the  defendant  s  rec- 
ord indicates  he  might  be  a  crime  risk  in  the 
interim.  In  other  words.  It  denies  ball  com- 
pletely in  some  cases.  It  also  provides  for  'no- 
knock"  entry,  permitting  law  officers  to  enter 
a  home  without  identifying  themselves  If 
they  think  the  suspect  might  otherwise  de- 
stroy evidence  or  endangter  the  officers'  lives. 
•  ■  •  •  • 

The  vote  on  the  bill  cut  across  party  lines 
and  the  measure  found  supporters  and  op- 
ponents together  at  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Numbered  among  the  supporters, 
for  Instance,  were  several  liberal  Northern 
senators,  while  the  principal  opponent  of  the 
bill  was  a  conservative  Southerner. 

The  Southerner  was  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr., 
a  North  Carolina  Democrat,  who  Is  regarded 
as  the  strictest  constructionist  in  the  Senate. 
His  description  of  the  U.C.  crime  bill  is 
something  to  be  savored: 

"This  ...  Is  as  full  of  unconstitutional, 
unjust  and  unwise  provisions  as  a  mangy 
hound  dog  Is  fuU  of  fleas  ...  a  garbage  pail 
of  some  of  the  most  repressive,  near-sighted. 
Intolerant,  unfair  and  vindictive  legislation 
that  the  Senate  has  ever  been  presented  .  .  . 
an  affront  to  constitutional  principles  and 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

One  does  not  have  to  search  far  to  learn 
why  the  measure  passed.  Some  of  thoee  who 
voted  for  the  bill  could  find  sanctuary  in  its 
provisions  for  reforming  the  crowded  court 
system  In  Washington  and  for  establishing  a 
public  defender  program.  Others  undoubtedly 
were  sincerely  concerned  with  the  appal- 
ling tide  of  crime  in  the  District.  And  some 
must  have  feared  that  a  negative  vote  would 
not  have  been  politically  expedient  in  this 
election  year. 

These  are  all  understandable  motives,  and 
no  one  doubts  that  the  heavy  Incidence  of 
crime  In  Washington  must  be  checked,  but 
must  this  be  done  at  the  expense  of  in- 
dividual freedoms  that  are  guaranteed  to 
Americans  In  their  Constitution?  If  the  D.C. 
crime  bill  wer6  to  become  a  model  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  the  United  States  would 
have  forsaken  some  of  Its  most  precious  liber- 
ties. Fortunately,  the  bill  will  be  tested  in 
court,  where  Sen.  Ervln's  accusation  of  vm- 
constltutlonallty  should  be  proven. 

[From  the  Independent,  Anderson.  B.C., 

July  28,  1970] 
Judge   Emviif    Dbawb   a    Fine   Bead    on 

HlOHLT    DANCKKOUS   LEGISLATION 

North  Carolina  Democratic  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
has  described  the  Nlzon  administration's 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  as  "a  gar- 
bage pall  of  some  of  the  most  repressive, 
near-sighted.  Intolerant,  unfair,  and  vin- 
dictive legislation  that  the  Senate  has  ever 
l>een  presented." 

Well,  a  garbage  pall  by  another  name  would 
smeU  as  foul.  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Referring  to  one  of  the  more  fetid  features 
of  the  bill — the  so-called  "no-knock"  au- 
thority for  federal  agents — Mr.  Mitchell  sug- 
gested to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee the  other  day  that  the  name  ought 
to  be  changed. 

Instead  of  "no-knock."  he  said,  call  It 
"quick  entry."  That,  he  explained,  would 
make  it  less  misleading  and  prejudicial. 


Positively  OrwelUan.  War  is  peace.  Free- 
dom is  slavery.  Ignorance  Is  strength. 

But  "no-knock"  Is  still  "no-knock,"  and  it 
is  stiU  an  Invitation  to  death  as  well  as  an 
unconstitutional  Invasion  of  the  rights  set 
forth  by  the  charter  of  our  liberies. 

It  means  that  federal  agents  could  break 
into  your  house  without  announcing  them- 
selves If  they  have  "probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve" that  evidence  is  likely  to  be  destroyed 
or  that  their  lives  are  Ukely  to  be  en- 
dangered. 

Attorney  General  MitcheU  explains  that 
no  such  search  could  be  made  without  a 
search  warrant  obtained  from  a  judge  and 
that  the  Judge  would  have  to  be  "per- 
suaded" of  the  existence  of  that  probable 
cause.  Experience  with  presuadable  Judges  Is 
hardly  reassuring. 

It  is  not  out  of  the  realm  of  reasonable 
surmise  that  federal  agents  would  not  have 
too  much  trouble  in  finding  a  Judge  who 
would,  without  too  much  to-do  over  the 
matter,  give  them  the  authority  they  re- 
quested. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  the  indi- 
vidual's rights  in  this  regard,  what  about 
the  agents  themselves?  Would  he  really  be 
doing  them  a  favor?  Or  would  we  not.  In  ac- 
tuality, be  exposing  them  to  unnecessary 
risks  of  counter-attack  from  Criminals  who 
would  have  nothing  to  lose  or  from  ordinary 
citizens  who.  for  understandable  reasons 
fearful  of  the  unannounced  Intruders,  would 
defend  themselves  by  shooting  first  and  ask- 
ing questions  later? 

In  Nebraska,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  state 
law,  which  is  probably  unconstitutional  but 
has  still  to  be  tested  in  the  courts,  gives  a 
citizen  the  right  to  klU  In  defense  of  his 
person  or  his  property. 

"No-knock"  is  a  Gestapo  tactic.  Like  other 
features  In  the  proposed  bill — •'preventive 
detention,"  for  example,  which  Is  more 
Orwelllan  nomenclature  to  describe  the  proc- 
ess by  which  accused  citizens  could  be 
locked  up  for  up  to  60  days  without  trial, 
on  a  Judge's  guess  that  they  would  be  dan- 
gerous loose — "no-knock"  by  any  name  has 
no  place  In  a  free  society. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  crime  must 
be  countered,  but  the  way  to  do  so  Is  not 
by  a  law  which  "Judge"  Ervln  correctly  de- 
scribes as  '•unconstitutional,  unfair,  unjust 
and  unworkable." 

[From  the  Durham  (N.C.)   Morning  Herald. 

July  22.  1970] 

DiSTHiCT  OP  Columbia  Ckiice  Bnx  Violates 

Rights 

Granted  that  crime  is  bad  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  It  does  not  follow  that  the  way 
to  comt>at  it  Is  to  enact  laws  which  deprive 
people  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

Certain  features  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill,  the  conference  version  of 
which  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Is  now  being  debated  In  the  Senate, 
do  Just  that,  deny  to  the  residents  of  the 
nation's  ci4>ltal  protection  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  portion  of  the  proposed  law  which  per- 
mits police  to  enter  a  btdlding.  Including  a 
home,  without  knocking  or  announcing 
themselves  If  they  have  "probable  cause  to 
believe"  evidence  may  be  destroyed  or  their 
lives  endangered  patently  contradicts  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  which  explicitly  states: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  partlcvUarly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  t>e  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 

Expanding  the  authority  of  police  to  tap 
wires  to  gain  information  also  runs  counter 
to  this  amendment.  And  the  mandatory  min- 
imum sentence  of  five  years  for  a  person  con- 
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vlcted  twice  of  armed  crimes  puts  that  person 
m  double  Jeopardy,  a  violation  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  which  prohibits,  among  other 
things,  putting  a  person  'In  Jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb"  twice  for  the  same  offense.  The 
minimum  sentence  in  effect  punishes  a  per- 
son a  second  time  for  an  offense  of  which  he 
bad  previously  been  convicted. 

Senator  Ervln  of  this  state  is  commendably 
fighting  these  unconstitutional  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Coltunbla  crime  bill.  That  the 
bill  has  a  strong  chance  of  passing  the  Senate 
Is  disturbing,  for  these  features  constitute  a 
long  step  toward  creating  a  police  state. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  16.  1970) 
The  Senate  and  the  Crime  Bn-i 

The  yeir  of  maneuvering  over  President 
Nixon's  antl-crlme  program  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  come  to  a  climax  within 
the  next  dav  or  two  In  the  Senate.  It  Is  hardly 
the  kind  of  climax  that  anyone  could  have 
wanted,  since  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
the  Senate  will  refuse  to  accept  a  conference 
report  and  will  send  the  whole  program,  or 
large  parts  of  It.  back  to  the  House  for  fur- 
ther negotiations. 

The  dispute  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  as  we  see  It.  grows  out  of  funda- 
mentally different  approaches  by  the  two 
bodies  toward  crime  control.  The  House, 
especially  its  District  Committee,  thinks  the 
tools  needed  to  stop  the  siirge  In  crime  re- 
quire undercutting  Individual  liberties  and 
Include  harsh  and  vindictive  treatment  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  committing 
crime.  The  Senate,  or  at  least  a  substantial 
group  of  Its  members,  thinks  the  crime  prob- 
lem can  be  brought  under  control  without 
undermining  either  the  concepts  of  modern 
penology  or  individual  liberties. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
thrown  most  of  Its  weight  on  the  side  of  the 
House  In  this  struggle.  As  a  result,  It  has 
helped  to  put  the  Senate  Into  the  difficult 
position  of  being  asked  to  pass  a  bill  con- 
taining provisions  It  has  never  fully 
examined  or  even  discussed  or  of  blocking 
the  Immediate  enactment  of  the  bill's  more 
important  and  non-controversial  provisions. 
The  Senate,  for  Instance,  has  never  acted  on 
preventive  detention  (a  favorite  battleground 
of  Senator  Ervln  and  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  but  the  District  crime  bill  authorizes 
a  preventive  detention  program. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  dealing  with  this 
Issue,  as  well  as  with  many  others  in  this 
bill.  Is  the  masslveness  of  the  legislation. 
The  bill  is  as  long  as  a  good-sized  novel.  It 
Is  now  In  Its  fourth  version,  since  the  con- 
ference report  differs  markedly  from  the  one 
that  passed  the  House  last  March  and  from 
a  group  of  Individual  bUls  that  passed  the 
Senate  last  year.  This  new  version,  while 
vastly  Improved  over  the  preceding  ones 
thanks  to  the  effort  of  Senator  Tydlngs  and 
other  senators,  still  covers  the  whole  range 
of  criminal  problems — It  reorganizes  the  lo- 
cal coiirts,  changes  many  provisions  of  the 
criminal  law,  establishes  a  public  defender 
system,  strengthens  the  ball  agency,  au- 
thorizes preventive  detention  and  wiretap- 
ping, and  so  on.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
people  in  Waslilngton  who  now  understand 
aiX  that  Is  in  this  bill  but  not  many,  partlc- 
uarly  since  the  text  of  it  became  available 
only  yesterday. 

From  our  quick  reading  of  that  text.  It 
seems  to  have  a  good  many  fewer  "fleas,"  to 
use  Senator  Ervin's  term  for  Its  faults,  than 
the  administration's  ortgtaal  proposal  or  the 
House  District  Committee's  version.  But  some 
faults  are  still  there,  and  some  of  them  are 
serious.  We  still  dont  understand  the  iirgent 
need  of  local  police  for  wiretapping  authority 
when  the  FBI  has  It.  We  don't  see  why  all 
16-  and  17-year-old  youths  charged  with  c«- 
taln  crimes  must  be  treated  as  adults  while 
otbeta  the  same  age— but  charged  with  lesser 
crimes — may   be    treated    as   Juveniles.    We 


dont  fully  understand  why  rules  about  "no- 
knock"  searches  need  to  be  written  into  law 
if  they  merely  codify,  as  proponents  of  that 
section  claim,  what  the  law  already  Is.  We 
aren't  sure  that  the  preventive  detention  sec- 
tion contains  all  the  protections  against 
abuse  that  such  legislation  needs.  We  think 
the  Idea  of  mandatory  minimum  Jail  terms 
for  specified  offenses  is  basically  wrong. 

Olven  all  these  factors,  we  sympathize  with 
the  efforts  of  a  substantial  number  of  sena- 
tors to  defeat  the  conference  report.  But  It 
win  not  be  enough  to  defeat  this  report  and 
to  leave  the  District's  war  on  crime  suspend- 
ed In  mld-alr  for  another  year.  The  good 
parts  of  this  legislation — particularly  the  re- 
organization of  the  local  courts  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  ball  agency — are  des- 
perately needed.  They  must  be  passed  by 
Congress  this  year.  If  the  Senate  rejects  the 
bill  as  It  now  stands,  a  heavy  responsibility 
will  rest  on  each  member  of  Congress  and 
on  the  administration  to  work  out  an  ac- 
commodation that  Is  acceptable  to  both 
houses.  The  people  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
cannot  be  asked  to  endure  another  year  of 
frustration  and  rising  crime  rates  while  court 
reform  and  other  noncontroverslal  measures 
are  held  hostage  for  an  assortment  of  crime 
control  measures  which  are  quite  rightly  the 
subject  of  Intense  dispute. 

(Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Morning  Globe, 

July  17.  1970) 

The  President's  Crime  Bru. 

"Here,"  said  a  U.S.  Senate  witness  testify- 
ing against  the  Administration's  antl-crlme 
bill  and  quoting  the  Red  Queen  In  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  "Is  the  King's  messenger.  He 
Is  In  prison  now  being  punished  and  the  trial 
does  not  even  begin  until  next  Wednesday. 
And  of  course  the  crime  comes  last  of  all." 

The  antl-crlme  bill,  proposed  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  model  for  the  nation 
and  passed  by  the  House  Wednesday  332  to 
64  after  only  one  hour  of  desultory  debate, 
may  not  be  all  that  bad.  but  It  is  not  far 
from  it.  The  bill,  the  product  of  a  Joint  con- 
ference committee,  is  now  up  for  debate  In 
the  Senate  where  it  Is  expected  to  get  more 
than  a  cursory  look,  as  Indeed  It  should. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  argues 
that  the  bill's  passage  Is  essential  to  the  con- 
trol of  crime  In  Washington.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  crime  there  has  Increased  in  the 
last  IS  months,  and  to  an  alarming  degree 
In  some  categories,  such  as  muggings.  There 
Is  serious  question,  however,  as  to  whether 
the  bill  is  the  best  way  to  fight  it,  and  even 
more  serious  question  as  to  the  havoc  It 
would  raise  with  the  legal  rights  of  persons 
accused  of  crime.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D- 
N.C.),  former  Superior  Court  Judge  in  hlB 
home  state  and  a  constitutional  authority 
many  times  honored  by  bar  associations,  sees 
it  as  a  possible  opening  of  the  door  to  a 
police  state  in  America — despite  the  honesty 
of  Administration  Intentions. 

The  bill  is  a  catch-all  of  good  and  bad 
provisions.  Of  its  bad  ones,  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  worst. 

Under  the  so-called  "no-knock"  section, 
law  enforcement  officers,  after  obtaining  a 
warrant  on  the  strength  of  their  belief  that 
evidence  they  want  may  be  on  a  certain 
premises,  would  be  permitted  to  enter  those 
premises  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
without  even  announcing  their  presence  at 
the  door.  Americans  for  years  have  been  hor- 
rified by  accounts  of  the  ominous  midnight 
knock  on  the  door  In  totalitarian  coiintries. 
Now,  in  the  capital  of  our  own  country,  the 
police  would  not  even  knock.  Down  the  drain 
would  go  the  old  English  common  law  maxim 
that  neither  the  king  himself  nor  any  of  bis 
troops  may  cross  the  threshold  of  the  hum- 
blest cottage  without  permission  of  the 
owner. 

A  man's  historic  right  to  privacy  in  bla  own 
home  would  go  out  the  door  as  the  police, 


where  need  be,  broke  it  down  lest  an  an- 
nouncement of  their  presence  would  give  the 
home  occupants  time  to  destroy,  say,  a  small 
pinch  of  marijuana.  The  number  of  police 
officers  who  would  be  resisted  and  perhaps 
even  shot  as  housebreakers  has  not  even  been 
considered.  The  Justice  Department  says  the 
"no-knock"  provision  would  discourage  night 
searches.  Its  reasoning  Is  Impossible  to 
fathom. 

The  preventive  detention  section  of  the  bill 
Is  even  less  concerned  with  constitutional 
rights.  It,  too,  perverts  one  of  our  legal  tradi- 
tions. It  argues.  In  effect,  that  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter how  many  Innocent  persons  are  unjustly 
punished  so  long  as  the  shotgun  approach 
assures  that  none  of  the  guilty  goes  free. 

On  Its  face  and  at  quick  reading  (which  la 
all  It  got  In  the  House),  It  Is  reasonable 
enough.  It  would  apply  to  persons  charged 
with  "a  dangerous  crime,"  persons  charged 
with  "a  violent  crime  "  while  on  ball  or  proba- 
tion, persons  charged  with  "a  violent  crime" 
who  had  been  convicted  of  "a  violent  crime" 
within  the  past  10  years,  persons  who 
threaten  or  injure  prospective  witnesses  or 
Jurors,  and  narcotic  addicts  charged  with  "a 
violent  crime."  All  of  this  has  an  appealing 
sound. 

But  the  definitions  are  subject  to  pretty 
much  whatever  Interpretation  one  might 
find  It  convenient  to  give  them,  and  the 
•substantial  probability"  of  guilt  makes  a 
total  shambles  of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee that  all  accused  are  to  be  considered 
Innocent  until  they  are  proven  guilty  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  Out  the  window  would 
go  all  of  the  carefully  prescribed  rules  of 
evidence.  A  person  could  be  Jailed  on  the 
basis  of  hearsay,  gossip  and  rumor.  And  In 
some  cases  this  would  be  for  a  longer  period 
(even  though  the  maximum  would  be  for 
60  days  at  one  whack)  than  would  be  pos- 
sible were  he  found  guilty  as  charged.  Under 
the  "substantial  probability"  doctrine  a  man 
could  be  ptmlshed  for  a  crime  he  had  not 
yet  committed  and  might  never  commit.  And 
Sen.  Ervln  pointedly  asks  how  fair  would  be 
the  subsequent  trial  in  the  case  of  any  ac- 
cused of  whose  guilt  a  coiut  already  had 
found  "substantial  probability." 

Hie  Justice  Department's  argument  that 
most  of  the  crimes  the  bill  covers  were  pun- 
ishable by  death  in  our  long  ago  does  not 
suggest  any  proper  appreciation  of  the  rea- 
sons for  civilizing  the  statutes.  And  the  pro- 
vision permitting  a  life  sentence  on  third 
felony  convictions  overlooks  such  compara- 
tively recent  legal  travesties  as  the  life  sen- 
tence given  a  Michigan  woman  convicted  of 
poesesslng  a  pint  of  whiskey  In  violation  of 
the  prohibition  law. 

An  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  above-listed 
outrages  against  guaranteed  rights  is  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  them.  One  of  the  few 
virtues  in  an  otherwise  hysterical  bUl  is  the 
one  that  has  been  underplayed  by  Its  ad- 
vocates. With  lawful  and  effective  police 
work.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  crime.  By  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  an  adequate, 
or  at  least  a  nearly  adequate,  number  of 
Judges,  It  would  deter  crime  In  the  recom- 
mended way  of  deterring  It — ^by  the  certainty 
of  legal  arrest  and  an  early  and  fair  trial  in 
a  court  which  neither  asks  nor  gives  illegal 
quarter. 

[From  the  Courier  Journal  &  Louisville 

Times,  July  26, 1970] 
Crime  Bill's  Enactment  Is  Ominotts 
It  Is  up  to  the  courts  now  to  preserve  cer- 
tain constitutional  rights  that  are  threatened 
by  congressional  enactment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  "crime  bill."  By  a  54-to-33  vote 
the  Senate  has  given  final  legislative  approval 
to  the  measure,  which  President  Nixon  Is  ex- 
pected to  sign  Into  law. 

There  are  sections  at  the  bill  that  author- 
ize "no-knock"  searches;  give  legal  sanction 
to  jailing  suspects  without  ball;  and  broaden 
the  tue  of  wiretapping  in  law  enforcement. 
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A  number  of  Senators  had  grave  reserva- 
tions about  these  provisions,  including  Sen- 
ators Cooper  and  Cook  of  Kentucky  and 
Bayh  of  Indiana,  all  of  whom  voted  against 
the  bill.  The  opposition  was  led  by  Sen- 
ator Ervln  of  North  Carolina,  a  Southern 
conservative.  The  measure's  most  conspicu- 
ous supporter  In  the  Senate  was  Senator 
Tydlngs  of  Maryland,  a  liberal.  Thus,  the 
Ideological  lines  were  blurred. 

The  controlling  factor  seemed  to  be  that 
this  Is  a  congressional  election  year,  and 
those  Senators  running  for  re-election  in  No- 
vember were  afraid  to  vote  against  what  was 
billed  as  a  "law  and  order"  proposal. 

EYE    ON    THE   BALLOT   BOX 

The  bill  applies  only  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Indeed,  a  commendable  part  of  It 
provides  the  District  with  a  needed  reorgani- 
zation and  Improvement  of  Its  Judicial  sys- 
tem. However,  as  Senator  Ervln  warned: 
"The  Attorney  General  holds  this  bill  up  as 
a  model  for  tJl  the  states  of  the  nation.  All 
Senators  should  know  he  hopes  to  have  it 
imposed  on  all  their  constituents  as  well  as 
the  residents  of  the  District." 

Senator  Cooper  took  the  Senate  floor  and 
strongly  condemned  the  bill's  repressive  fea- 
tures: "We  saw  preventive  detention  in  Ger- 
many under  the  Nazi  rule,  and  it  prevails 
m  Communist  countries  throughout  the 
world  .  .  .  and  In  non-Communist  totali- 
tarian countries  .  .  .  (the  bill)  would  deny 
the  great  principles  for  which  we  have  stood 
and  which  are  embodied  In  the  Bill  of  Rights 
.  .  .  (It)  raises  the  specter  ...  of  the  early 
history  In  England  and  of  our  colonial  days 
of  the  detention  of  one  person  by  the  state 
without  the  process  of  law.  .  .  ." 

The  "procedural  safeguards"  that  support- 
ers of  the  bill  point  to  are  not  all  that  safe. 
If  the  Judiciary  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
Jointly  determine  to  employ  "no-knock" 
searches  and  preventive  detention  on  a 
sweeping  scale  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill 
to  stop  them. 

Those  who  supported  this  bill  are  willing 
to  erode  precious  constitutional  rights  In  the 
name  of  fighting  crime,  and  yet  no  convinc- 
ing evidence  has  been  produced  that  these 
techniques  will  in  fact  prevent  crime.  We  are 
about  to  sacrifice  very  much  for  what  might 
turn  out  to  be  very  little. 

Violating  Freedoms  To  Fight  Crime 

The  Congress  has  passed  and  the  President 
yesterday  signed  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill.  In  their  concern  for  the  alarming 
crime  rate  In  the  capital — and  perhaps  with 
some  eagerness  to  assert  an  election-year 
commitment  to  "law  and  order" — they  have 
adopted  a  law  which  Includes  provisions  that 
run  counter  to  fundamental  rights  and  to 
American  traditions  of  long  standing. 

The  reference  is  to  the  so-called  "no- 
knock"  and  "preventive  detention"  provi- 
sions In  the  measure.  The  first  enables  police 
to  burst  Into  a  house  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night  in  the  alleged  search  for  narcotics 
evidence,  without  warning  and  without  iden- 
tifying themselves  as  police.  Under  the  "pre- 
ventive detention"  provision,  persons  accused 
of  crimes  and  deemed  a  threat  to  society 
could  be  held  without  bail  for  as  long  as  60 
days  pending  trial. 

The  leader  of  the  fight  against  the  bill 
because  of  these  provisions  was  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Brvln  Jr.,  ol  North  Carolina,  a  conservative 
who  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  Sen- 
ate's leading  constitutional  expert.  The  basis 
of  his  unrelenting  opposition  can  readily  be 
seen  If  one  looks  at  pertinent  passages  from 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

These  words  occur  in  the  Elghtb  Amend- 
ment: "Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required 
.  .  ."  One  may  ask:  What  Is  more  "excessive" 
than  an  absolute  denial  of  ball  under  cer- 
tain circumstances — not  because  a  capital 
crime  Is  involved,  but  out  of  concern  leet  the 
accused  might  possibly  commit  other  crimes 
pending  bis  trial? 


The  Fourth  Amendment  regulates  search 
and  seizure  in  the  following  clear  and  defi- 
nite language :  "The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  war- 
rants shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 
Eiyln  has  persistently  maintained  that  the 
"no-knock"  provision  clearly  violates  this 
constitutional  guarantee. 

None  of  the  above  should  be  taken  to 
Imply  unconcern  for  the  deplorable  crime 
rate  in  the  nation's  capital,  or  any  lack  of 
zeal  to  attack  crime  with  every  legitimate 
weapon  that  can  be  devised.  But  there  must 
be  other  and  far  better  ways  of  fighting 
crime  than  to  enact  statutes  which  circum- 
vent or  violate  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land.  Constitutional  safeguards  against  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizure,  and  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  reaisonable  ball  pending 
trial,  have  stood  us  In  good  stead  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  It  is  a  foreboding  day  when, 
even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  we  turn  our 
backs  on  them. 

ExPEDiENCT  Wins  on  Crime  Bill 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  in  a  triumph  of  expedi- 
ency over  Judgment.  The  fact  that  it  was  a 
"law  and  order"  bill  was  apparently  too  much 
to  buck. 

Almost  everybody  wants  to  do  something 
against  crime  and  reasonable  solutions  ought 
to  be  approved,  but  the  D.C.  crime  bill  is  a 
case  of  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath- 
water. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Erwln  Jr.  (D-N.C.)  had  led  a 
vain  opposition  to  the  measure,  repeatedly 
charging  that  it  was  a  step  toward  destroying 
constitutional  safeguards  and  arguing  that 
its  efficacy  in  dealing  with  crime  was  very 
doubtful. 

Among  portions  of  the  measure  that  were 
attacked  as  repressive  or  unconstitutional 
were  authorization  for  "no  knock  searches  of 
citizens'  homes";  preventive  detention,  under 
which  an  accused  could  be  Jailed  for  two 
months  if  there  U  belief  he  "might"  commit 
a  crime  If  released,  and  such  things  as  au- 
thorization of  wiretaps  by  police  on  an  almost 
unlimited  range. 

What  the  D.C.  crime  bill  does  is  put  a  foot 
in  the  constitutional  door  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation  as  It  edges  toward  a  repressive  society. 

Senator  Ervln  is  a  conservative  man,  and 
he  Is  not  one  who  takes  the  problem  of  crime 
lightly.  But  his  argiiment  that  this  Is  the 
wrong  approach  wasn't  enough  to  stem  the 
tide  in  favor  of  the  bill  which  now  goes  to 
President  Nixon  for  signature. 

"We  are  told,"  the  senator  observed  sadly, 
"It  is  necessary  for  us  to  throw  provisions  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  Into  the  Judicial  gar- 
bage pall  in  order  to  cope  with  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

And  the  question  is  whether  this  measure 
will  cope  with  crime.  Even  if  it  does — which 
Is  doubtful — It  will  be  a  high  price  for  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  pay. 

Flaws  in  trx  Canut  Bnx 

A  man's  home  under  our  Constitution,  Is 
supposed  to  be  bis  castle. 

But  it  will  become  a  leas  vulnerable  castle, 
at  least  In  the  nation's  capital,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Bill  which  has  been  approved  by  both  houses 
of  Congress. 

This  massive,  far-reaching  bill  Is  the  first 
Nixon  administration  crime-control  measure 
which  has  been  i^ptroved  by  Congress. 

Meet  of  the  bUl  Is  good.  For  Instance.  It 
provides  for  a  modernization  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's  court  system.  It  authorizes  an 
additional  17  Judges  tor  D.C.  ccmite.  It 
creates  a  commlsBlon  to  supervise  the  re- 
moval of  Judges  for  disability  or  misconduct. 


It  provides — correctly,  we  think — foe  Juve- 
niles 16  or  older  to  be  tried  as  adults  in 
crimes  of  murder,  forcible  rape,  first-degree 
burglary,  armed  robbery  or  assault  with  the 
intent  to  oonmilt  any  of  these  offenses. 

It  stiffens  the  mandatory  sentences  for 
second  and  third  offenders.  The  blU  makes  It 
a  crime  to  poesess,  make  or  use  molotov  cock- 
tails in  the  District,  And  It  says  there  Is  no 
Justifiable  reason  for  forcibly  reslstmg  arrest. 

All  this  and  many  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  good.  And  these  provisions  are  ex- 
pected to  be  a  blueprint  for  similar  laws  in 
the  various  states. 

But  the  bin  also  Include  two  provisions 
which  we  think  are  bad  and  which  do  se- 
rious damage  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  If  not  In  letter  certainly  In 
spirit. 

One  Is  the  infamous  no-knock  provision 
which  entitles  policemen  to  enter  a  private 
home  without  any  notice  whatsoever — if  the 
police  have  reason  to  believe  that  notice 
might  result  In  the  destruction  of  evidence 
sought,  or  danger  to  the  life  or  safety  of  the 
police  or  anyone  else,  or  leful  to  the  escape 
of  the  person  to  be  arrested. 

The  bill  allows  police  to  so  Intrude  even 
when  they  have  no  auth(»'lzatlon  in  a  secu'ch 
warrant  If,  after  they  have  made  their  raid, 
they  encounter  circumstances  which  would 
Justify  obtaining  the  authority  in  the  first 
place. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police  will  be  able  to  burst  Into  a 
private  home  unannounced,  and  in  so  doing 
they  may  be  greeted  by  a  shotgun  blast 
from  some  unsuspecting  resident  who  fears 
for  his  life. 

A  man's  home  Is  bis  castle — but  In  Wash- 
ington not  entirely. 

Another  obnoxious  provision  of  the  bill  is 
Its  preventive  detention  feature.  A  person 
charged  with  a  dangerous  or  violent  crime 
may  be  held  without  bond  up  to  60  days, 
without  any  trial  whatsoever,  if  the  Judge 
thinks  It  advisable  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity's safety.  This  provision  opens  the  way 
to  serious  miscarriages  of  Jiistice.  since  a 
Judge  has  no  way  prior  to  txlal  to  determine 
who  Is  or  is  not  likely  to  respect  the  limita- 
tions of  being  freed  on  bond.  This  Is  bound 
to  confine  many  persons  to  Jail  who  have 
been  convicted  of  no  crime. 

As  Sen.  Sam  D.  Brvln  of  North  Carcmna 
said,  "No  person  except  Almighty  God" 
knows  In  advance  who  Is  likely  to  commit  a 
crime. 

If  this  bill  serves  as  a  blueprint,  we  hope 
futvu-e  state  measures  will  exclude  these  two 
unworthy  provlslcms. 

Senator  Ervtn,  Foe  of  Anticsimi  Bill, 

Attxacts  Bio  Following 

(By  Gregg  Herrington) 

Washington. — Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln,  a  home- 
spun North  Carolina  Democrat,  is  attracting 
a  following  that  stretches  across  the  breadth 
and  Ideology  of  the  country. 

The  affable  73 -year-old  Tar  Heel,  whose 
foremost  guide  is  the  UJ3.  Constitution,  U 
receiving  thousands  of  letters  from  people 
who  tell  him  he  is  their  last  remaining  hope 
against  a  computerized  police  state. 

This  week,  while  the  veteran  of  16  years  in 
the  Senate  was  fighting  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  as  a  document  "as  fuU  of 
holes  as  a  mangy  dog  is  of  fleas,"  the  anti- 
computer  mail  conttoued  stacking  up  in  bis 
subcommittee  on  constitutional  rights. 

Letter  writers  say  they  are  alarmed  over 
Army  computer  banks  on  antiwar  demon- 
strators, federal  snooping  toto  library  records 
to  determine  who  Is  reading  books  on  explo- 
sives, and  customs  agents  opening  personal 
mall  from  overseas. 

"It  is  a  short  step  to  tyranny  if  dissent  wlU 
be  Intimidated,"  a  New  York  doctor  wrote.  A 
California  woman  begged  him  to  "prevent 
1984  from  happening."  A  DeUware  woman 
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was  th&nWul  "you  Southerners  know  your 
Constitution."  ^^,      ^.^ 

•Freedom  of  tlie  Individual  Is  one  thing  I  ve 
always  fought  for."  Ervln  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. -And.  yea.  I'm  really  concerned  about 
us  losing  It." 

•In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill,"  he  said,  "you've  got  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wanting  to  repudiate  a 
law  put  into  effect  by  the  First  Continental 
Congress — the  right  to  ball." 

The  reference  was  to  preventive  detention, 
a  concept  Ervln  sees  as  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional. Proponents  say  It  Is  needed  to  keep 
dangerous  criminals  from  roaming  the  streets 
while  awaiting  trial. 

Ervln  Is  equally  contemptuous  of  the  no- 
knock  provision  permitting  warrant-armed 
police  to  break  Into  a  residence  unannounced 
if  there  Is  reason  to  believe  narcotics  or  other 
evidence  would  be  destroyed  If  they  waited 
for  the  occupants  to  answer  the  doorbell. 

•Its  better  for  a  few  people  to  get  away 
with  narcotics  than  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
aU  citizens."  Ervln  said.  "I  believe  a  man's 
home  Is  his  castle." 

In  a  Senate  speech  against  the  crime  bin 
last  week  Ervln  said  with  typical  emphasis 
•one  of  the  great  hungers  of  the  human 
heart  has  been  for  a  place  where  a  man  could 
retreat  ...  to  converse  with  his  God  and 
famllv  without  molestation." 

In  even  the  briefest  of  political  discussion 
Ervln  is  likely  to  cite  chapter  and  verse  of 
the  Constitution  as  the  only  necessary  reason 
for  supporting  or  opposing  legislation.  It  Is 
dlfBcult  to  get  him  to  go  outside  of  that  docu- 
ment and  offer  his  own  private  reaction  to 
a  measure. 

Ervln  said  he  thinks  the  Supreme  Court 
will  declare  the  recently  passed  18-year-old 
vote  section  of  the  voting  rights  act  uncon- 
stitutional "unless  they  disregard  the  Con- 
stitution." He  said  the  Constitution  clearly 
leaves  It  to  the  states  to  set  their  own  voting 
qualifications. 

On  pornography.  Ervln  believes  local  com- 
munity standards  should  dictate,  not  the 
Supreme  Court. 

On  Vietnam.  Ervln  says  "you  shouldn't  go 
into  a  war  unles  you're  going  to  win  It.  We 
could  have  won  It  long  ago." 

On  women's  liberation  Ervln  said  he  dldnt 
want  to  get  Involved,  but  went  on  to  add 
some  feminists'  demands  are  "about  the  same 
as  requiring  a  man  to  nurse  his  baby." 

Anyway,  he  said.  In  his  own  home  Margaret, 
his  wife  of  46  years,  "lays  down  the  law." 

Lecislatobs  Pass  Buck 

President  Nixon  got  from  Congress  the 
antl -crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  he  wanted,  but  In  the  opinion  of 
many  able  authorities  on  constitutional  law, 
the  legislators  themselves  violated  the  law 
In  enacting  the  measure,  the  most  basic  law 
of  all.  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 
For  most  Americans,  the  Idea  that  one  must 
violate  the  law  In  order  to  enforce  the  law 
Is  completely  unacceptable. 

The  onesldedness  of  the  vote  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  reflected  the  political 
pressure  that  was  applied  by  the  President 
and  the  reluctance  of  members  of  Congress 
to  vote  against  any  proposal  that  has  been 
labeled  publicly  as  a  measure  to  combat 
crime. 

As  a  result  of  the  congressional  action,  the 
President  has  made  good  on  his  campaign 
promise  to  do  something  about  crime,  and 
the  legislators  have  passed  the  onus  of  kill- 
ing the  unconstitutional  provisions  of  the 
measures  to  the  courts,  at  some  uncertain 
time  In  the  future  when,  hopefully,  the  pub- 
lic will  be  less  emotional  about  the  crime 
problem. 

The  measure  approved  contains  among 
other  provisions  believed  to  be  unconstl-' 
tutlon&l,  such  as  permitting  law  enforcement 
to  force  their  way  into  a  private  residence 


without  knocking  and  identifying  them- 
selves m  advance,  a  provision  for  what 
euphemistically  has  been  called  "preventive 
detention." 

The  Idea  that  a  person  sbotild  be  punished 
for  crimes  he  has  not  committed  and  which 
it  is  only  suspected  he  might  commit  Is  con- 
trary to  the  most  basic  concepts  of  Justict 
and  Is  in  conflict  with  the  principle  on 
which  the  whole  American  system  of  crimi- 
nal law  is  built,  the  presumption  that  a 
person  Is  Innocent  of  any  crime  until  he 
has  been  proven  gtillty  by  due  legal  process. 

If  the  idea  ever  comes  to  be  accepted  that 
a  person  can  be  held  in  Jail  at  the  whim  of 
a  Judge  or  some  other  public  official  when 
he  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  specific  of- 
fense, or  has  not  even  been  charged  appro- 
priately with  having  committed  one,  then 
the  country  will  have  taken  a  long  step  to- 
ward establishment  of  a  police  state  and  the 
long  struggle  to  protect  the  individual  citi- 
zen against  governmental  tyranny  will  have 
been  lost. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  recognized  as  an 
expert  In  the  field  of  constitutional  law,  told 
his  fellow  senators  that  one  secton  alone  of 
the  administration's  antl -crime  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  contained  five  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  His  colleagues 
simply  Ignored  his  statement  and  passed  It 
anyway,  although  many  of  those  voting  for 
It  knew  that  some  of  the  provisions  were  un- 
constitutional on  their  face.  No  profound 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law  was  neces- 
sary to  be  aware  of  this. 

The  congressional  action  thus  raised  once 
more  the  question  of  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  legal  propriety  of  lawmakers  approving 
legislation  which  they  know  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  leaving  It  to  the  courts  to 
throw  the  law  out. 

It  Is  an  action  that  Is  taken  frequenUy 
these  days.  It  seems.  The  legislators  are  able 
to  appease  the  public  clamor  for  govern- 
mental action,  but  an  uncertain  number  of 
people  may  suffer  before  the  constitutional 
Issue  can  be  brought  properly  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  It  can  be  nullified  Ju- 
dicially. The  practice  rates  as  one  of  the 
most  reprehensible  forms  of  buckpasslng. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  It  is  a 
proper  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
cide a  constitutional  question,  but  Is  It  too 
much  to  expect  that  a  lawmaker  have  a  svif- 
ficlent  knowledge  of  the  law  to  recognize 
what  Is  constitutional  and  what  is  not?  To 
pass  the  responsibility  to  the  courts  amounts 
to  a  confession  of  incompetence  or  lack  of 
qualification  on  the  part  of  the  legislator. 

Scrapping  ths  CoNsrmmoN 
Sens.  Sam  Ervln  and  John  Stennls  are  not 
radicals.  They  aren't  even  liberals.  They  are 
Southern  conservatives.  But  they  also  are 
former  Judges  and  recognized  authorities 
on  the  American  Constitution.  Before  the 
Senate  passed  the  so-called  antlcrime  bUl, 
both  of  them  warned  tlielr  colleagues  that 
numerous  sections  of  the  measure  were  un- 
constitutional. But  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
54  to  33,  went  ahead  to  pass  the  bill  any- 
way. 

It  isn't  that  the  majority  discredited  what 
Ervln  and  Stennls  had  to  say.  Most  of  the 
Senate's  members  probably  believed  them. 
But  they  didn't  dare  not  vote  for  the  bill. 
They  feared  that  they  would  risk  being  ac- 
cused of  coddling  criminals. 

And  so  we  are  to  have  a  law  that  permits 
police  to  break  Into  a  dwelling,  without 
knocking,  if  they  think  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  illegal  activities  are  taking 
place  behind  the  door.  The  same  law  will  per- 
mit Judges  to  keep  accused  persons  In  Jail 
if.  In  the  Judges'  opinion,  there  Is  a  danger 
that  tha  aocuMd  may  commit  Illegal  acts  If 
tfaey  Are  granted  ball — despite  the  fact  that 
as  accused  persons  they  have  not  yet  been 
convicted  of  any  crime  and.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  are  presumed  still  to  be  Innocent. 


The  8th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  says 
that  "excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required." 
What  is  more  excessive  than  denying  ball  en- 
tirely on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  a  suspected 
person  may  commit  a  crime  if  released? 

There  is  every  reason  for  public  debate  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  antlcrime  blU. 
It  never  really  was  debated  In  the  minds 
of  most  of  those  In  the  House  and  Senate 
who  voted  for  the  measure.  This  Is  an  elec- 
tion year.  Crime  Is  very  much  on  the  minds 
of  a  scared  populace.  The  people  want  some- 
thing done  to  curb  crime.  Passing  a  bill  of 
this  kind  would  seem  to  offer  that  promise. 
That  It  may  have  little  if  any  effect  in  halt- 
ing the  rising  tide  of  crime  is  widely  recog- 
nized— as  Is  the  possibility  that  whole  sec- 
tions of  it  are  likely  to  be  thrown  out  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  when  the  law  gets  there, 
as  It  Inevitably  will. 

But  no  matter.  Most  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  are  on  record  as  having  voted 
to  deal  crime  a  mortal  blow.  They  will  be 
able  to  remind  their  constituents  of  that 
many  times  between  now  and  November. 

Ervln  and  Stennls  might  as  well  have 
saved  their  whistles  for  the  wind.  Votes 
count.  The  Constitution  can  go  hang.  How 
cynical  can  Congress  get? 

Law,  Disorder 

Well,  the  U.S.  Senate  went  ahead  and  ap- 
proved that  crazy  "law-and-order"  bill  this 
week  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  despite 
its  obvious  conflicts  with  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Among  other  things.  It  would  pernUt 
policemen  armed  with  a  warrant  to  batter 
down  anybody's  door  without  warning;  and 
allow  Judges  to  hold  people  as  much  as  60 
days  without  trial,  on  simple  "suspicion"  they 
might  commit  crime  If  released  on  ball. 

We  were  happy  to  see  that  Kentucky's  two 
senators,  John  Sherman  Cooper  and  Marlow 
Cook,  voted  against  It.  Mr.  Cooper  denounced 
the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  say- 
ing It  would  "deny  the  great  principles  for 
which  we  have  stood  and  which  are  embodied 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights."  He  charged  that  the 
bill's  "preventive  detention"  clause  "raises 
the  specter  ...  of  the  early  history  of  Eng- 
land and  of  our  colonial  days  of  the  deten- 
tion of  one  person  by  the  state  without 
due  process  of  law." 

There  was  a  notable  reluctance  among 
senators  running  for  re-election  this  fall  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  North  Carolina's  con- 
servative Sam  &vin  nailed  them  with  this 
pointed  comment : 

"I  hear  the  siren  voice  of  that  old  devil, 
political  expediency,  whisper  In  my  ear  Tou 
better  vote  for  the  DC.  bill  because  It's  a 
law-and-order  bill.  It's  not  p<riltlcally  saga- 
clous,  not  politically  wise,  to  vote  against  a 
law-and-order  bill.' " 

"  (No)  Knock  Knock.  Who  Is  Thkbe" 
To  their  everlasting  discredit,  the  Senate 
approved  the  controversial  District  of  Colum- 
bia  crime   bill.   Everybody   knows   that  the 
Nixon  Administration  Intends  the  D.C.  bill 
to  be  the  "model"  for  the  nation. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are: 
— Authorization  for  "no  knock"  searches  by 
p>ollce  in  which  police  could  simply  break  in 
to    private    dwellings    without    announcing 
their  presence. 

— ^Preventive,  or  pre-trial  detention,  under 
which  a  defendant  could  be  Jailed  without 
ball  for  up  to  60  days  if  a  hearing  established 
that  he  might  commit  a  crime  if  he  were  re- 
leased. 
— Authorization  for  wire  taps. 
— As  Senator  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina 
put  It:  "This  bill  would  be  legal  if  we  first 
repeal   the   Constitution."   Right   on,   Sam. 

Hooks  in  the  Crime  Bnxs 
Public  concern  over  the  soaring  rate  of 
serious  crime  In  the  United  States  Is  fully 
Justified,  but  It  does  not  follow  that  con- 
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Btltutlonal  safeguards  against  Injustice  must 
be  thrown  overboard  to  resolve  the  problem. 
Yet  m  some  respects,  that  is  Atty.  Gen.  John 
N  Mitchell's  rationale  in  pushing  the 
•model"  antlcrime  bills  now  pending  in  Con- 

^"^FOTtunately,  Congress  is  showing  doubts 
about  some  provisions  of  both  the  ad- 
ministration's antlcrime  bill  for  the  Dls- 
trict  of  Columbia  and  its  proposed  Organized 
crime  Control  Act.  These  provisions  may 
well  violate  constitutional  guarantees. 

The  need  to  stop  the  rise  in  crime  and  roll 
the  rate  back  to  more  manageable  propor- 
tions cannot  be  denied.  But  the  answer 
cannot  deprive  Innocent  as  well  as  guilty  of 
ihe  historic  safeguards  against  wrongful 
imprisonment,  unwarranted  search  and  sei- 
zure, the  right  to  ball  and  other  keystones 
of  individual  freedom. 

The  preventive-detention  provision  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  bill  has  been  described 
as  a  "blueprint  for  a  police  state"  by  Sen. 
Ervln  (D-S.C),  the  eminent  conservative 
and  constitutional  expert.  Other  provisions 
of  this  and  the  organized-crime  measure 
raise  similar  specters. 

The  key  to  effective  crime  prevention,  as 
Ervln  sees  it,  lies  in  speedy  trial  and  swift 
and  sure  punishment  for  the  guilty.  The 
history  of  civUized  Jurisprudence  bears  him 
out,  and  we  need  only  look  at  Britain  to  see 
what  a  deterrent  swift  Justice  can  be.  Our 
own  clogged  courts  make  this  virtually  im- 
possible, and  so  we  seek  meaner  and  more 
dangerous  alternatives. 

The  country  badly  needs — especially  at  the 
state  and  local  level — more  ooiu-trooms, 
more  and  better  Judges,  bigger  and  more 
capable  prosecution  staffs,  and  above  all  far 
more  and  better  trained  police  than  are  now 
available.  All  of  these  things  cost  money, 
but  they  would  be  well  worth  the  price  in 
terms  of  public  security. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  is  purstUng  the 
proper  course  by  refusing  to  be  pushed  any 
further  Into  rubber-stamping  bills  that 
clearly  need  more  study. 

Ervin's  Chalucnox  to  Detention  Biu, 

A  tough  "preventive  detention"  proposal  by 
Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell  is  now  under  scru- 
tiny of  a  U.S.  Senate  conunlttee. 

It  would  allow  a  federal  Judge  to  deny  ball 
for  60  days  to  anyone  accused  of  a  specified 
"dangerous  or  violent"  crime  If  the  Judge 
felt  there  was  a  clear  danger  of  additional 
crime  by  the  accused. 

The  temper  of  the  time  Is  such  that  there 
Is  widespread  belief  that  potential  bombers, 
arsonists  and  rioters  should  be  detained. 

Even  so,  the  idea  of  detention  without 
conviction  Is  abhorrent  to  the  American  con- 
cept of  Justice.  Chances  are  that  even  the 
temper  of  the  time  will  not  reverse  it. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  is  a 
staunch  constitutionalist  who  \s  a  leading 
opponent  of  the  proposal.  He  Is  certainly 
not  one  of  the  "liberals"  in  Washington. 
When  he  speaks  about  the  Constitution,  it  la 
well  to  listen. 

Preventive  detention  is  "more  than  uncon- 
stitutional." in  his  vew.  Aside  from  that,  he 
declares,  the  rate  of  repeat  crime  Is  "very 
low,  too  low  to  Justify  preventive  detention." 

Sen.  Ervln  cites  Justice  Department  sta- 
tistics to  substantiate  his  point.  They  show 
that  25  per  cent  of  persons  arrested  for  spe- 
cified dangerous  crimes  are  rearrested  and  17 
percent  of  those  charged  with  specified  crimes 
of  violence. 

These  seem  to  be  high  percentages.  But 
Sen.  Ervln  found  that  most  of  the  rearrests 
were  for  such  misdemeanors  as  traffic-law 
violations.  Actually,  only  five  per  cent  are 
rearrested  for  a  second  dangerous  or  violent 
crime;  and  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent 
are  found  guilty  of  a  second  major  crime 
while  on  bail. 

The  probability  of  Judicial  error  Is  great. 
Sen.  Ervln  beUarii.  i 


He  proposes  a  different  solution  to  the 
target  problem. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  to 
a  speedy  trial.  Today's  crowded  court  dockets, 
as  well  as  typical  defense  tactics  of  long  de- 
lay, rather  mock  the  guarantee.  Society,  too, 
is  entltl»l  to  adjudication  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

Sen.  Ervln  proposes  a  law  that  would  re- 
quire trials  on  such  charges  to  be  held  within 
60  days.  He  also  would  Impose  stiff  additional 
penalties  for  crimes  committed  while  on  ball. 
The  Ervln  bill  would  provide  pretrial  service 
agencies  to  supervise  people  on  bond. 

This  Is  a  sensible  approach  which  takes 
Into  account  the  public's  right  to  have  Its 
case  against  a  defendant  presented  In  court 
without  stepping  into  the  disputed  area  of 
Imprisonment  before  trial. 

"Fun.   OP   Pleas" 

Almost  a  year  ago.  Attorney  General  Mitch- 
ell hailed  the  Administration's  legislative 
package  for  the  District  of  Colimibia  as  a 
■model  antlcrime  program."  It  called  for  a 
sweeping  reorganization  of  Washington's 
court  system,  a  much  stronger  public  de- 
fender office  there,  a  revision  of  the  city's 
Juvenile  code,  a  system  of  preventive  deten- 
tion for  those  awaiting  trial,  and  some  other 
changes  In  the  substance  of  the  District's 
criminal  law.  The  program  was.  In  the  eyes  of 
many  observers,  the  first  real  evidence  of 
what  all  the  campaign  rhetoric  concerning 
the  need  to  do  something  about  crime  really 
meant. 

Last  March,  when  this  legislation  finally 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  one 
large  omnibus  crime  bill.  Senator  Sam  Ervln 
took  one  look  at  It  and  denounced  It  as  "a 
garbage  pall  of  some  of  the  most  repressive, 
near-sighted,  intolerant,  unfair  and  vindic- 
tive legislation  that  the  Senate  has  ever  been 
presented."  Not  all  of  the  provisions  that 
have  raised  the  hackles  of  Senator  Ervln  and 
many  others  are  of  the  Administration's  mak- 
ing. Some  of  them  are  attempts  by  the  House 
District  committee,  perhaps  the  worst  com- 
mittee on  Capitol  Hill,  to  write  Into  law  the 
pet  Ideas  of  some  of  Its  members.  The  result, 
however,  merits  Senator  Ervin's  conclusion 
that  the  bill  "'Is  as  full  of  unconstitutional, 
unjust  and  unwise  provisions  as  a  mangy 
hound  dog  is  full  of  fieas." 

This  is  too  l»d  beca-ose  much  of  what  is  In 
that  omnibus  crime  bill  is  good.  As  it  stands, 
the  bill  would  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  first  time  its  own  local  court  system, 
uniting  under  one  roof  activities  that  now 
occur  in  three  separate  courts  and  providing 
enough  Judicial  manpower  to  allow  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  to  work.  It  would  give 
the  District  a  Family  Court,  with  tools  that 
might  allow  Washington  to  begin  to  make  a 
dent  on  the  Juvenile  delinquency  which  is 
about  to  overwhelm  the  city.  All  this  Is  de- 
sirable. But  coupled  with  proposals  like  those 
are  preventive  detention,  "no-knock"  search 
authorization,  broad  wiretapping  provisions, 
mandatory  minimum  sentences,  a  reduction 
in  the  age  limitations  of  Juvenile  court,  ellm- 
InaUon  of  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  for  Ju- 
veniles, and,  of  all  things  a  provision  requir- 
ing that  anyone  who  sues  a  policeman  for 
wrongful  arrest  must  pay  the  officer's  fees 
even  If  the  officer  loses  the  case.  These  provi- 
sions have  kept  the  bill  tied  up  In  a  confer- 
ence committee  for  three  months  as  Senate 
liberals  maneuver  to  find  a  way  to  save  the 
bulk  of  the  bill  without  having  to  swallow 
such  affronts  to  constitutional  principles. 
Whether  they  can  succeed  is  doubtful  and  If 
they  dont,  the  Senate  will  be  faced  with  a 
cruel  choice — letting  another  year  slip  ^-'y 
with  nothing  done  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  Washington  and  taking 
the  rap  In  an  election  year  of  killing  antl- 
crime legislation,  or  passing  the  bill  with  its 
menagerie  of  evils  and  hoping  that  the  courts 
will  find  the  worst  of  them  unconstitutional. 


Othebs  Are  Sating — Dangerous  Proposal 
Sen.  Ervln  (D-N.C.)  Is  a  southern  con- 
servative who  spent  20  years  In  or  cloee  to 
the  Judiciary  of  his  state.  Including  service 
on  its  supreme  court,  before  entering  the 
Senate.  He  has  a  solid  grasp  of  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  of  indi- 
vidual rights  under  it.  He  chairs  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Stibcommlttee  on  that  subject. 

It  therefore  comes  from  him  with  unusual 
authority  and  persuasiveness  when  be  de- 
nounces Atty.  Gen.  Mitchell's  "preventive 
detention"  scheme.  It  is  '•more  than  un- 
constitutional," ha  says,  being  baaed  in  ad- 
dition on  mythical  and  false  notions.  It  poses 
Impossible  criteria  for  the  administration  of 
Justice  by  Judges  who  are  not  clairvoyant, 
who  can  only  guess  and  make  more  errors 
than  hits. 

The  preventive  detention  bill  would  let  a 
Judge  deny  ball  altogether  and  keep  In  Jail 
pending  trial,  up  to  60  days,  anyone  accused 
of  a  "dangerous  or  violent"  crime.  The  Judge 
would  have  only  to  raise  a  possibility  that 
the  accused  might  do  something  to  be  re- 
arrested for  if  he  were  free  on  ball. 

The  bill  assumes  a  high  probability  that 
persons  arrested  for  such  crimes  will  repeat 
them.  If  they  can.  while  awaiting  trial.  By 
the  Justice  Department's  own  study,  Ervln 
says,  "this  turns  out  to  be  wrong.  The  rate  is 
very  low.  too  low  to  Justify  preventive  de- 
tention." 

The  department  cites  its  study  as  show- 
ing that  25  per  cent  of  persons  arrested  for 
specified  dangerous  crimes  are  rearrested 
while  out  on  ball,  and  17  per  cent  of  those 
arrested  for  specified  crimes  of  violence  are 
rearrested.  But  Ervln  found  that  most  of 
those  rearrests  are  for  misdemeanors  or 
traffic  offenses,  perhaps;  only  5  per  cent  are 
rearrested  for  a  second  dangerous  or  violent 
crime,  and  scarcely  more  than  1  per  cent  are 
found  guilty  of  two  major  crimes. 

Nothing  m  the  department's  study  or  state- 
ment, Ervin  noted,  supports  an  assumption 
that  a  conscientious  Judge  can  zero  in  on 
those  two  or  three  likely  repeaters  out  of 
every  200  and  accurately  predict  that  likeli- 
hood. Instead,  to  get  any  worthwhile  results 
from  preventive  detention,  many  or  most 
persons  accused  of  dangerous  or  violent 
crimes  would  have  to  be  denied  bail  and 
locked  up  until  tried. 

That  makes  it  obviously  unworkable  with 
even  a  semblance  of  Justice.  Its  assumptions 
are  wrong,  even  if  it  might  possibly  be  con- 
stitutional. And  mandatory  imprisonment 
without  trial,  except  for  the  rare,  extreme 
case,  almost  certainly  is  not  constitutional — 
and  had  better  not  be  if  liberty  has  any 
meaning  left.  Congress  must  quash  this  re- 
pressive idea. 

(Ftotn  the  Sun  Times,  Chicago,  HI..  June  16, 

19701 

Oppression  Will  Not  Stop  Crikx 

The  respected  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  has  Joined  in  criticism  of 
Nixon  administration  antlcrime  proposals. 

The  council's  specific  target  is  surely  a 
vulnerable  one — the  preventive  detention 
mechanism  whereby  suspects  ruled  poten- 
tially dangerous  could  be  Incarcerated  for 
up  to  60  days  at  the  whim  of  the  bench. 

This  bit  of  foolishness,  which  Is  quite 
likely  unconstitutional,  is  included  both  in 
the  organized  crime  control  bill  and  in  the 
crime  bill  designed  for  Washington,  D.C, 
which  is  now  deadlocked  in  Senate-House 
conference  committee. 

The  council  finds  a  good  deal  of  fault 
with  preventive  detention.  For  example,  pro- 
cedural matters  alone  would  serve  to  further 
clog  already  overburdened  courts  (a  criticism 
also  voiced  last  year  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
American  Bar  Assn.) . 

Fundamentally,  however,  the  council's  crit- 
icism focused  on  the  detention  law's  danger 
to  civil  and  Indlvldnal  liberties  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  And  the  danger  Is  real. 
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sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr..  (D-N.C),  who  U  per- 
haps the  leading  constitutional  authority  In 
Oongress,  said  of  preventive  detention: 

■•Fundamental  to  due  process  of  law  Ifl  the 
tenet  that  a  man  la  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  gxilUy  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Under  our  system  of  Justice,  the  government 
cannot  deprive  a  man  of  hla  Uberty  on  the 
mere  accusation  or  assumption  that  he  has 
committed  a  crime  or  Is  likely  to  do  ao.  In 
practical  effect,  preventive  detention  .  .  . 
convicts  Individuals  of  'probable'  guilt  and 
'dangerousness'  and  sentences  them  to  60 
days'  Imprisonment  without  trial  and  con- 
viction of  a  crime.  Such  flagrant  violation  of 
due  process  smacks  of  a  police  state." 

Preventive  detention  Is  not  the  only  aspect 
of  the  pendlnf  crime  legislation  that  should 
cause  shivers  along  the  spines  of  believers 
in  Justice.  There  la.  for  Instance,  the  plan 
to  allow  no-knock,  no-ldentlficatlon  raids  on 
dwellings  and  offices  where  drug  possession 
is  suspected. 

Through  the  heat  of  controvecsy.  of  course. 
Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  MltcheU.  author  of  these 
extraordinary  provisions,  has  remained  ad- 
amant. He  Insists  he  needs  such  extra- 
consUtutlonal  tools  In  order  to  flght  crime. 

We  believe  he  does  not  need  oppressive 
measures  which  are  as  likely  to  harm  the 
Innocent  as  to  convict  the  guilty. 

We  submit  that  Congress  must  reject  aU 
moves  to  thwart  liberty. 

IFrom   the   Free   Press.   Detroit,   Mich.. 

Jime  12.  1970] 

Crime  and  PumsHj«NT 

A  black  Judge  from  Detroit  and  a  white 
senator  from  North  Carolina  might  seem  a 
strange  alliance,  but  they  make  good  sense 
In  the  defense  of  the  ConstltuUon. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Edward  BeU  told  the 
Senate  constitutional  rights  subcommittee, 
now  laboring  over  the  proposal  by  Attorney 
General  ^UtcheU  to  permit  "preventive  de- 
tention" of  a  suspect  for  up  to  60  days,  that 
the  plan  was  unconstitutional  and  a  viola- 
tion of  individual  rights.  The  plan  would 
give  a  Judge  power  to  Jail  a  suspect  If  he 
considered  the  suspect  a  "dangerous  person  " 

•The  accused  will  have  been  sent  to  Jail 
for  no  act  of  criminality  whatsoever."  Judge 
BeU  said.  Until  convicted  he  la  presumed 
Innocent. 

Sen.  Sam  E^ln.  a  former  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  agreed  with  Judge 
Bell.  By  no  means  Is  Sen.  Ervln  considered 
a  liberal.  On  constitutional  matters  he  fits 
the  President's  description  of  a  strict  con- 
structionist. He  Is  conceded  to  have  one  of 
the  best  Judicial  minds  In  the  Senate. 

The  BUI  of  Rights,  Sen.  Ervln  said,  grants 
Individual  rights  "which  cannot  be  assaulted 
by  the  majority."  No  Judge, — "no  person  ex- 
cept almighty  God" — has  the  "prophetic 
powers  to  be  able  to  teU"  who  might  be  dan- 
gerous. 

Perhaps,  as  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  argued, 
good  Judges  would  use  their  discretionary 
powers  wisely  and  would  not  JaU  suspects 
"unless  they  were  convinced  in  th^r  own 
hearts"  that  the  suspect  might  commit  a 
crime  whUe  out  on  bond. 

But  the  Judiciary,  like  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, has  its  bad  practitioners  as  weU 
as  its  good  ones.  Which  Is  one  reason  this 
la  a  nation  of  laws,  not  of  men.  Mr.  Mitchell's 
proposal  would  make  unusually  bad  law. 

[Frocn   the   Mankato    (Minn.).   Free   Press. 

July  7,  19701 

iNnacMurr  of  Potsmtiax.  Abuse 

A  great  principle  of  Anglo-American  Jus- 
tice, that  a  man  is  Innocent  \intU  proven 
guUty.  is  in  danger  of  being  comprotnlsed  by 
provisions  of  President  Nixon's  antl-crlme 
bill  permitting  preventive  detention  of  per- 
sons deemed  dangerous  to  society. 

Under  the  administration  propoaal, »  judge 
ooiUd  consider  a  defendant's  "danger  to  the 


community"  and  the  "likelihood  of  flight," 
both  highly  subjective  factors,  in  setting 
conditions  for  a  prisoner's  release  before  his 
case  comes  to  trial.  Upon  making  such  find- 
ings, a  Judge  could  order  a  detention  hear- 
ing for  a  defendant  charged  with  a  "danger- 
ous crime"  or  a  "crime  of  violence." 

For  these  provisions  to  apply,  the  crime 
would  have  had  to  have  been  committed 
whUe  the  defendant  was  out  on  ball,  proba- 
tion, or  pctfole,  or  within  10  years  of  a  prior 
conviction  for  a  crime  of  violence. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  the  Senate's 
eminent  constitutional  lawyer,  finds  this 
measure  to  be  a  compromise  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  free  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

"If  America  is  to  remain  a  free  society," 
says  avln,  "It  will  have  to  take  certain  risks. 
One  Is  the  risk  that  a  person  admitted  to  ball 
may  flee  before  trial.  Another  Is  the  risk  that 
a  person  admitted  to  ball  may  commit  crime 
while  free  on  ball." 

"In  my  Judgment.'"  he  continues,  "It  is 
better  for  our  country  to  take  these  risks 
and  remam  a  free  society  than  it  is  for  It  to 
adopt  a  tyrannical  practice  of  imprisoning 
men  for  crimes  which  they  have  not  com- 
mitted and  may  never  commit  merely  be- 
cause some  court  may  peer  into  the  future 
and  surmise  that  they  may  commit  crimes  If 
aUowed  freedom  prior  to  trial  and  convic- 
tion." 

Sen  Ervln  offers  the  obvious  alternative. 

"The  real  solution  to  the  Immediate  prob- 
lem of  crime  committed  by  persons  on  ball 
and.  Indeed,  the  solution  to  the  general  prob- 
lem of  crime,  lies  not  in  preventive  deten- 
tion .  .  .  but  In  the  speedy  trial  of  the  ac- 
cused and  the  swift  and  sure  punishment  of 
the  guilty." 

Such  a  solution  requires  a  major  overhaul 
of  the  judicial  system  and,  most  Important 
of  all,  an  end  to  judicial  leniency. 

This  approach  Is  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  society.  It  makes  more  sense 
than  punishing  people  not  yet  proven  guUty. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  July 

15,  1970) 

DANGEXotrs  Provision 

The  antl-crlme  bUl  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia contains  highly  dubious  If  not  dan- 
gerous provisions  which  pose  a  threat  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  citizens  of  the 
capital  city. 

The  measure  would,  for  Instance,  permit 
a  "no-knock"  entry  by  police  If  officers  have 
reason  to  suspect  there  Is  evidence  that  can 
be  destroyed  during  the  time  required  for 
normal  service  of  a  search  warrant. 

It  would  authorize  detention  of  an  ar- 
rested person  for  up  to  60  days  If  the  court 
has  cause  to  beUeve  the  defendant  might 
commit  an  offense  while  on  ball.  This  is 
called  "preventive  detention."  It  could  well 
prove  at  least  a  60-day  JaU  sentence  for  a 
person  merely  accused  of  a  crime  and  not  yet 
convicted. 

Such  provisions  should  not  have  been 
passed  In  the  first  place,  and  they  wouldn't 
have.  If  constitutionalists  Uke  Sen.  Sam  Er- 
vln, North  Carolina  Democrat,  had  been 
heeded. 

But  in  the  atmosphere  of  doing  some- 
thing— anything — which  resembled  an  es- 
tabUshment  of  controls  over  "crime  In  the 
street,"  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
passed  the  measure.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  the  only  locale  where  Congress  has 
this  kind  of  authority,  most  such  law  en- 
forcement being  a  matter  constltutlonaUy 
reserved  to  state  and  local  governments. 

The  blU  shouldn't  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  a  conference  committee  which 
worked  three  months  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences between  House  and  Senate  versions. 
But  It  did,  and  now  stands  only  one  step — 
approval  by  both  houses  again— short  of 
enactment. 

Surely,  In  the  extended  time  the  bill  has 


been  in  conference,  there  has  been  opportu- 
nity for  some  sober  second  thoughts  on  what 
the  controversial  provisions  iKirtend.  We  have 
no  doubt  Sen.  Ervln  wUI  refocus  attention 
on  them.  This  time,  we  hope  his  good  sense 
and  unquestioned  integrity  prevail. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  July  17, 1970] 
A  Bad  Package 

After  three  months  of  consideration,  a 
Senate-House  conference  committee  has  re- 
ported out  an  anti-crime  blU  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  has  been  variously  char- 
acterized as  violative  of  no  less  than  five 
Constitutional  amendments  and  as  "a  blue- 
print for  a  poUoe  state."  Twenty  former  Fed- 
eral prosecutors  have  found  the  bill's  chief 
provisions  of  "doubtful  constitutionality, 
questionable  necessity  and  demonstrable  In- 
effectiveness." 

The  measure  passed  by  the  House  has  been 
somewhat  improved  In  conference,  notably 
by  the  deletion  of  an  Incredible  pro\'iston 
that  would  have  required  plaintiffs  to  pay 
the  attorneys  of  poUoemen  they  had  sued  for 
false  arrest,  even  when  the  policemen  lost 
the  case.  The  blU  also  calls  for  a  much- 
needed  court  reorganization,  designed  In  part 
to  speed  up  the  calendar — a  highly  desirable 
objective  in  a  city  with  a  grave  crime  prob- 
lem and  a  Judicial  logjam. 

But  the  bill's  most  dangerous  and  unnec- 
essary provisions  remain.  Policemen  would  be 
empowered  to  enter  houses  without  knock- 
ing, not  Just  In  the  limited  and  special  In- 
stances where  that  Is  jjermisslble  even  now, 
but  on  what  might  amount  to  no  more  than 
a  hunch  that  evidence  might  be  destroyed 
or  that  those  Inside  might  make  an  armed 
attack  if  given  notice  of  the  poUce  presence 
at  the  door.  Shades  of  Chicago. 

The  bin  woiUd  allow  a  judge  to  keep  de- 
fendants m  Jail  for  sixty  days  U  on  the 
basis  of  their  records  he  thought  them  likely 
to  commit  other  crimes  while  awaiting  trial. 
It  Is  true  that  high  ball  permits  even  longer 
detentions  now,  but  its  Imposition  for  rea- 
sons other  than  its  legitimate  purpose  Is 
often  overruled  by  a  higher  court.  The  pro- 
posed bill  would  not  replace  the  Inappro- 
priate use  of  baU  In  any  case;  It  wovUd  only 
add  to  the  injustice.  More  Important,  It 
wovUd  for  the  first  time  give  legal  sanction 
to  the  undoing  of  the  most  fundamental 
principle  in  Anglo-Saxon  law — that  a  man  Is 
Innocent  untU  proven  guilty. 

Legislation  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
District's  courts  was  ready  within  weeks  of 
President  Nixon's  inauguration.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  Administration  forces  saw  At 
to  make  it  part  of  a  dubious  antl-crlme 
•package"  instead  of  getting  it  enacted  into 
law  at  once.  Opponents  of  the  bill  in  Its  pres- 
ent form,  led  by  Senator  Ervln  of  North  Car- 
olina, hope  to  defeat  It  on  the  Senate  fioor 
and  start  over  again  with  a  blU  for  court  re- 
form. That  would  perhaps  do  less  to  gratify 
the  emotions  of  the  hysterical  but  more  to 
reduce  crime  In  the  District. 

[From  the  LoulsviUe,  Ky..  Times,  JvUy  17. 

1970] 

Mttst  Ws  Destroy  Jttstice,  Too? 

A  House-Senate  conference  coramittee  has 
cleared  and  the  House  has  passed  a  District 
of  Colimibla  antl-crlme  bill  that  contains 
harshly  repressive  features  and  thus  is  an 
"affront  to  the  constitution." 

That  description  was  provided  by  Sen.  Sam 
Brvln,  the  North  Carolina  conservative  who 
Is  as  eloquent  and  outspoken  In  his  defense 
of  civil  liberties  as  he  is  in  his  opposition  to 
civil-rights  measures.  In  this  case,  his  posi- 
tion, expressed  when  the  bUl  was  originally 
before  the  Senate,  Is  rooted  In  provisions  for 
"preventive  detention"  of  suspects  consid- 
ered a  danger  to  society  and  "no-knock" 
search  warrants  In  cases  involving  major 
crimes.  The  latter  is  designed  mainly  for  use 
In  narcotics  cases. 
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Neither  provision  was  In  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate.  But  the  House  accepted 
the  administration  proposals;  thus  the  con- 
ference committee,  which  toned  them  down 
sUghtly  before  finally  sending  them  back  to 
the  House  and  Senate. 

However,  several  senators  have  balked  and 
say  they  wUl  oppose  the  compromise  meas- 
ure. Hopefully,  they  will  carry  the  day. 

For  the  preventive  detention  and  no-knock 
provisions  are  not  the  only  undesirable  fea- 
tures of  what,  on  balance,  Is  a  bad  bill. 
The  discretion  of  judges  la  reduced  by  man- 
datory sentencing  requirements;  the  Juve- 
nile age  Is  lowered  from  18  to  16  and,  flnaUy, 
there  Is  a  provision  that  would  pay  attorneys' 
fees  for  all  poUcemen  accused  of  making 
false  arrests,  whether  innocent  or  guUty. 

This  Is  retrograde  legislation.  Moreover, 
It  is  a  stalking  horse  for  similar  l^lslatlon 
on  a  national  basis. 

AU  this  has  come  about  because  of  the 
fiercely  emotional,  poUtlcally  charged  clim- 
ate that  has  been  raised  around  the  issue  of 
crime.  It  has  resulted,  on  the  one  hand.  In 
such  contradictions  as  a  plea  for  more  laws 
to  flght  crime  with  and,  on  the  other,  state- 
ments that  the  rate  of  crime  Is  now  being 
brought  down  by  the  Nixon  administration 
throxigh  strong  executive  action. 

The  truth,  as  always,  lies  somewhere  in 
between.  But  there  is  at  stake  something 
more  vital  and  much  deeper.  That  is  the 
course  of  our  society.  For,  as  Sen.  Ervln  has 
pomted  out,  we  are  In  danger  of  being 
marked  as  a  people  "so  zealous  In  their  ef- 
forts to  enforce  the  law  that  they  would 
emiUate  the  example  set  by  Samson  In  his 
bimdness  and  destroy  the  pillars  upon  which 
the  temple  of  justice  itself  rests." 

[From  the  Greensboro  Dally  News, 
June  14,  1970] 
A  PooB  Campaign  Issttz 
President  Nixon  has,  in  a  roundabout  way, 
caUed  on  the  voters  to  defeat  members  of 
Congress  who  refuse  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration's omnibus  antlcrlme  bUl,  which  In- 
cludes provisions  for  preventive  detention 
and  a  "no-knock"  narcotics  law. 

"I  do  not  charge  partisanship  In  this  in- 
stance," Mr.  Nixon  told  a  group  of  U.S.  attor- 
neys at  the  White  House.  But  he  added:  "For 
the  Congress  to  fall  to  act  and  go  back  to  the 
people  will  be  something  that  the  people 
wUl  remember." 

If  the  people  wlU  take  the  trouble  to  exam- 
ine the  13  administration  antlcrlme  blUs  now 
pendmg  before  Congress  and  If  they  value 
their  own  liberties,  they  may  be  more  in- 
clined to  reject  Mr.  Nixon's  Une  of  reasoning. 
The  "no-knock"  provision  of  the  narcotics 
bill  and.  most  especlaUy,  the  preventive  de- 
tention bUl  are  measures  more  suited  to  a 
totalitarian  police  state  than  to  a  democracy. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Constitutional  Rights  Committee,  has  led 
the  flght  in  Congress  against  both  of  these 
proposed  "antlcrlme"  laws.  He  says  they  are 
unconstitutional  and  an  affront  to  the 
American  people. 

The  "no-knock"  law.  which  has  passed  the 
Senate,  would  permit  poUce  officers  to  raid 
private  homes,  without  knocking  and  with- 
out warning,  to  search  for  narcotics.  Clearly, 
the  most  practical  method  of  gaining  entry 
\mder  such  conditions  Is  to  knock  down  a 
door  or  smash  a  window.  As  Senator  Ervln 
has  pointed  out,  this  would  give  policemen 
the  right  to  do  legaUy  what  burglars  do  out- 
side the  law. 

Of  the  preventive  detention  blU,  the  Sena- 
tor remarked  that  It  is  "more  than  uncon- 
stitutional— It  is  based  on  unsupported 
theories  of  criminal  behavior."  Briefly,  this 
proposed  law  would  empower  a  federal  judge 
to  deny  ball  to  a  suspect  charged  with  a 
"dangerous  crime"  or  a  "violent  felony"  and 
hold  him  In  jail  for  up  to  60  days  before  trial. 


Yet  a  Jxistlce  Department  study — kept  un- 
der wraps  imtU  Senator  Ervln  made  It  pub- 
lic—disclosed  that  only  about  11  per  cent  of 
the  defendants  released  before  trial  were  re- 
arrested In  the  Interim.  And  the  study 
showed  that  only  five  per  cent  of  those 
charged  with  violent  or  dangerous  crimes 
were  rearrested  for  second  crimes  in  those 
categories. 

Senator  Ervln  believes,  and  we  agree,  that 
a  better  solution  is  to  guarantee  defendants 
charged  with  dangerous  or  violent  crimes  a 
quick  trial— within  60  days.  He  is  co-sponsor- 
ing, with  Senator  PhUlp  Hart  of  Michigan, 
a  "speedy  trials"  bUl. 

One  might  surmise  from  the  remarks  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  Splro 
Agnew  to  the  visiting  U.S.  attorneys  that  the 
Nixon  admlnUtratlon  plans  to  make  law  and 
order  a  leading  campaign  Issue  this  fall.  Both 
cited  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  flgures 
to  show  that  crime  Increased  by  16  per  cent 
in  1967,  19  per  cent  in  1968  and  11  per  cent 
last  year. 

It  could  be  argued,  however,  that  this 
regtUar  crime  rise  Is  reflected  In  the  annual 
FBI  statistics,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Is  more  of  a  reason  for 
firing  Mr.  Hoover  than  for  violating  the  U.S. 
Constitution  by  enacting  a  preventive  deten- 
tion law.  Congress  has  regularly  given  Mr. 
Hoover  all  the  money  and  manpower  he  asks 
for.  Just  as  regularly,  the  FBI  end-of-the- 
year  reports  Indicate  that  the  criminal  ele- 
ment gained  substantial  yardage  dxirlng  the 
past  la  months. 

Certainly  there  is  crime  in  the  United 
States  today.  Crime  has  probably  increased 
out  of  proportion  to  the  Increase  In  the 
population.  The  streets  of  too  many  Ameri- 
can cities  are  unsafe,  even  in  broad  daylight. 
And  It  Is  true  that  It  U  easier  to  control 
criminals  by  disregarding  the  Bill  of  Rights 
where  the  rights  of  suspected  criminals  are 
concerned.  But  the  next  step  Is  rigid  control 
of  the  inoffensive  and  the  law-abiding  in 
the  same  way  and  with  the  same  methods. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Americans  who  care 
about  their  own  freedom  to  let  Congress 
know  they  are  behind  Senator  Ervln  In  this 
fight. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

July   22,    1970] 

Repressive  and  Indecent 

Senator  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  calls 
it  "a  garbage  pall  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
pressive, near-sighted.  Intolerant,  unfair,  and 
vindictive  legislation  that  the  Senate  has 
ever  been  presented." 

Rep.  Brock  Adams  of  Washington  state 
says  It  is  "a  laundry  list  of  unconstitutional 
provisions." 

What  they  are  referring  to  Is  the  package 
of  laws  Intended  to  crack  down  on  crime  in 
Washington,  D.C.  If  anything  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  legislation  is  too  mild. 

Its  provisions  for  pretrial  detention  of  de- 
fendants, and  for  the  unannoimced  poUce 
break-In  of  a  suspect's  home,  are  especially 
Indecent  and  repugnant. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell,  de- 
fending the  "no-knock"  authority  sought  to 
strengthen  poUce  search  powers,  has  pro- 
posed that  "no-knock"  be  renamed  "quick 
entry."  The  latter  term,  he  said,  would  be 
less  misleading  and  prejudicial. 

It  isn't  what  name  you  give  to  the  sledge- 
hammering  of  a  door  that  counts  to  the  per- 
sons Inside,  but  the  gestapo  tactics  Involved. 

Preventive  detention,  as  Senator  Ervln 
has  said,  violates  the  traditional  American 
belief  that  a  man  Is  Innocent  until  proved 
guilty.  The  provision  In  the  bUl  woiUd  em- 
power judges  to  Jail  accused  persons  deemed 
potentially  dangerous  for  up  to  60  days  while 
they  await  their  trials. 

This  would  leave  it  up  to  the  Individual 
judge  to  determine  whether  a  suspect  Is  too 


dangerous  to  set  free  on  ball.  In  view  of  the 
fart  that  many  defendants  have  to  wait  a 
year  or  more  before  they  are  tried,  the  60-d»y 
clause  could  be  self-defeating. 

After  being  held  that  time,  without  con- 
viction, the  suspects  may  be  more  dangerous 
than  ever,  resentful  at  losing  their  jobs  and 
In  urgent  need  of  money  to  support  their 
famUles  and  pay  their  lawyers. 

The  crime  blU  Immediately  before  the 
Senate  affects  the  District  of  Colimibla  but 
It  could  have  an  Impact  far  beyond  the  cap- 
ital city. 

It  coiUd  establish  a  precedent  and  become 
a  model  for  other  American  cities  strug- 
gUng  against  crime,  and  inclined,  perhaps,  to 
forget  the  Constitutional  rights  that  protect 
not  only  criminal  suspects,  but  every  cltlzeiL 

[From  the  Tennessean,  July  18, 1970] 
Crime  Bni  Full  of  Danger 

Some  features  of  President  Nixon's  crime 
bill  now  being  considered  by  Congress  would 
strike  at  basic  constitutional  guarantees  and 
should  be  rejected. 

Perhajjs  the  most  dangerous  recommenda- 
tion Is  one  that  would  permit  police  In  some 
instances  to  enter  homes  without  first  knock- 
ing at  the  door  or  Identifying  themselves. 

This  measure  is  proposed  for  effectiveness 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  only,  but  It  Is 
being  advanced  as  a  model  law.  {xisslbly  to 
be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  country  at 
a  later  date. 

If  there  were  any  valid  reason  for  singling 
out  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  Initia- 
tion of  this  oppressive  law.  it  has  not  been 
made  clear  what  It  Is.  Certainly  there  la  no 
justification  for  beUevlng  the  nation  should 
begin  to  give  up  Its  constitutional  protec- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  providing  short 
cuts  to  law  enforcement. 

The  no-knock  measure  has  its  support- 
ers and  detractors  on  both  sides  of  the  po- 
Utlcal  fence.  But  perhaps  the  most  effective 
opponent  is  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  noted  con- 
servative from  North  Carolina,  who  calls 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  blU  "a  gar- 
bage paU  of  some  of  the  most  repressive, 
nearsighted.  Intolerant,  unfair  and  vindictive 
legislation  that  the  Senate  has  ever  l)een 
presented." 

It  is  too  early  to  teU  whether  Senator 
Ervln  can  turn  the  tide  against  this  unwise 
bUl.  But  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  those 
who  believe  it  Is  still  possible  to  have  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  In  the  U.S.  without 
chipping  away  at  the  basic  principles  on 
which  the  nation  was  founded. 

[From     the     MUwaukee     (WU.)      Journal, 
Milwaukee,  July  16,  1970] 
Police  Stai»  "Bltteprint" 

"This  ...  is  as  fuU  of  unconstitutional 
unjust  and  imwlse  provisions  as  a  mangy 
hound  dog  is  fuU  of  fleas  ...  a  garbage  paU 
of  some  of  the  most  repressive,  nearsighted. 
Intolerant,  unfair  and  vindictive  legislation 
that  the  Senate  has  ever  been  presented  .  .  . 
an  affront  to  constitutional  principles  and 
to  the  Intelligence  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

That  is  what  Sen.  Ervln  (D-N.C.)  thinks 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bUl  that 
has  come  out  of  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee. 

The  blU  was  presented  to  Congress  by 
Atty.  Gen.  Mitchell  as  redemption  of  a  pledge 
President  Nixon  had  made  dxirlng  his  cam- 
paign to  end  crime  In  the  "nation's  crime 
capital."  The  Senate  watered  down  the  mea- 
sure. The  House  stiffened  it.  The  conference 
reported  out  the  bUl  In  much  Its  orlgmal 
form.  Among  other  things,  here  is  what  the 
measure  that  Ervln  calls  "a  blueprint  for  a 
poUce  state"  would  do: 

Let  police  enter  homes  or  other  buildings 
In  a  variety  of  ciroumstances  without  knock- 
ing or  announcing  themselves.  Give  law  en- 
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lorcement  officers  broad  wiretapping  powers. 
Let  police  conduct  chemical,  sclentinc  and 
medical  tests  upon  any  person  round  where 
a  search  warrant  was  being  ser^'ed.  Allow 
pretrial  detention  of  accused  persons,  deny- 
mg  them  the  constitutional  right  to  ball. 
The  American  Bar  Association  calls  preven- 
tive detention  before  trial  unconstitutional. 

The  bill  would  be  particularly  destructive 
of  the  rights  of  Juveniles.  It  would  deny  them 
right  to  Jurv  trial.  It  would  allow  them  to 
be  found  delinquent  on  the  basis  of  a  "pre- 
ponderance of  evidence"— something  the  Su- 
preme Court  invalidated  a  few  days  after 
the  House  bill  was  passed.  Juveniles  15  years 
old  charged  with  certain  crimes  could  be 
tried  as  adults  upon  motion  of  the  prose- 
cutor. Once  a  Juvenile  was  tried  In  an  adult 
court,  even  If  he  was  acquitted,  he  could 
never  again  be  tried  as  a  JuvenUe. 

One  of  the  moet  vindictive  sections  pro- 
vides that  If  a  man  Is  convicted  for  the  third 
time  of  a  violent  crime  he  would  get  a  mMi- 
datory  lUe  sentence  with  no  allowance  for 
parole.  probaUon  or  suspended  sentence  for 
20  years.  A  violent  crime  could  be  a  purse 
snatching.  Anyone  convicted  of  an  "armeU 
crime  of  violence"  would  receive  an  auto- 
matic sentence  of  three  years,  even  If  he 
had  only  a  toy  gun  In  his  pocket  and  never 
produced  It. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  has  a  guarantee 
that  all  citizens  shall  be  "secure  In  their 
persons  houses,  papers  and  effects  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures."  Thus 
on  the  face  of  It  the  "no-ltnoclt "  and  wire- 
tapping provisions  appear  unconstitutional. 
Rep  Mlkva  (D-Dl.)  says  that  "the  reaction 
of  the  average  American  to  an  unexpected 
attempt  to  break  Into  his  home  Is  to  fight 

like  heU."  _^  .  ,^  ,, 

The  measure  Is  everything  Ervln  says  It  is. 
It  would  be  headed  for  almost  certain  in- 
validation in  the  courts.  It  would,  as  Ramsey 
Clark,  former  attorney  general,  says,  "tinker 
with  the  rule  of  law.  with  freedom  and 
human  dignity  In  the  name  of  public  safety. 
It  should  be  killed. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  26.  1970] 
IK  THX  Nation:    Bbtond   thb  "Plamb  and 
Rhetoric" 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
//  they  hang  them  all,  they'll  get  the  guilty. 
That's  what  you  say  we  ought  to  do. 
If    they    hang    them    all.    they'll    get    the 

guilty — 
But   remember,  they're  gonna  hang  you  too. 

— Tom  Tee  Hall. 

Washington  .—Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs 
of  Maryland,  who  led  the  successful  effort  to 
impose  a  puniUve  anti-crime  bill  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  said  after  the  battle  that 
he  was  glad  the  measure  had  survived  "all 
the  flame  and  rhetoric"  of  Its  opponents. 

It  Is  true  that  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  of 
North  Carolina,  who  led  the  opposition.  Is  a 
flamboyant  orator  and  It  Is  equally  true  that 
some  provisions  of  the  bill  evoked  impas- 
sioned opposition.  But  thU  opposition  and 
the  points  Senator  Ervln  consistently  raised 
against  the  bill,  however  colorfully,  were  a 
good  deal  more  than  "flame  and  rhetoric,"  as 
the  future  may  disclose  to  Mr.  Tydlngs  and 
the  bill's  other  supporters,  most  of  whom 
were  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats. 

(Mr.  Ervln  was  Joined,  however,  by  three 
other  Southerners.  John  Stennls  of  MissU- 
Blppl.  Everett  Jordan  of  North  Carolina  and 
J.  W.  Pulbright  of  Arkansas.  In  putting  the 
rights  of  the  Individual,  even  In  the  voteless, 
mostly  black  District,  ahead  of  what  Mr. 
Ervln  called  "the  expediency  of  law  and 
order.") 

There  was  neither  flame  nor  rhetoric,  for 
Instance.  In  a  study  by  Hans  Zelsel  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  Analyzing 
District  of  Columbia  pre-trial  release  an« 
rearrest  statistics,  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Mr.  Zelsel  concluded  that 


the  bills  preventive-detention  proposal,  had 
It  been  In  effect  when  the  statistics  were 
gathered,  would  have  resulted  in: 

"1.  Increasing  the  number  of  persons  not 
released  prior  to  trial  by  46  per  cent; 

"2.  Detaining  needlessly— because  they 
would  not  be  rearrested  If  released — 82  per 
cent  of  those  now  detained  defendants; 

"3.  Detaining  without  any  merit  57  per 
cent  of  these  defendants  because  they  will 
subsequently  be  acquitted  of  their  original 
charge  or  convicted  only  of  a  misdemeanor." 

LESS    THAN     1     PERCENT 

And  what  would  this  wholesale  Imprison- 
ment of  innocent  people  have  achieved? 
•The  reduction  of  the  recidivism  rate  by  0.7 
of  one  percentage  point  beyond  what  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
trial  within  60  days." 

Mr.  Tydlngs  and  other  proponents  of  the 
crime  bill  argued  that  the  court  reform  need- 
ed to  speed  trials — as  urged  by  Mr.  Zelsel 
and  others — could  not  be  pushed  through  the 
conservative  House  of  Representatives  unless 
a  bill  to  provide  it  also  contained  preventive 
detention  and  other  stringent  measures — 
which  they  Insist  are  only  minor  matters, 
anyway. 

FEAR    OF    REPRESSION 

They  could  have  found  an  answer  to  this 
in  Dr.  Alexander  Heard's  wise  and  courageous 
report  to  President  Nixon  on  student  and 
black  attitudes.  Though  not  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  crime  proposals.  Dr.  Heard  rec- 
ommended "that  the  President  and  others 
undertake  to  understand  the  fears  of  'repres- 
sion' among  certain  groups  in  our  country 
and  to  understand  the  realities  underlying 
those  fears;  that  the  President  use  the  moral 
influence  of  his  office  In  new  ways  designed 
to  reduce  racial  tensions  and  help  develop 
a  climate  of  racial  understanding." 

But  the  D.C.  crime  bill  now  is  one  of  those 
"realities"  that  underlie  the  fear  of  repres- 
sion; and  It  is  to  the  spread  of  that  fear 
that  the  moral  Influence  of  the  President — 
not  to  mention  Mr.  Tydlngs  and  others — has 
been  lent.  The  population  of  the  District, 
after  all,  Is  nearly  70  per  cent  black.  That 
majority  is  well  Informed  about  Black  Pan- 
thers dead  at  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  police. 
It  knows  all  about  the  indiscriminate  killing 
of  blacks  last  spring  in  Augusta.  Ga..  and 
at  Jackson  State;  it  has  seen  its  own  frequent 
racial  clashes  In  Washington. 

So  blacks  here  are  not  likely  to  believe  that 
the  D.C.  police  and  the  Justice  Department 
wanted  this  legislation  in  order  to  break 
down  doors  at  the  Watergate  Apartments  or 
to  detain  preventively  the  wealthy  property 
owners  of  Georgetown.  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington well  understands  this  reaction;  he 
has  urged  District  residents  "not  to  prejudge 
the  effects  of  this  law'  but  he  Is  seriously 
concerned  that  In  the  six  months  before  It? 
worst  provisions  take  effect,  they  will  do  Just 
that.  Already,  one  black  leader  here  has  said 
that  District  residents  would  be  Justified  In 
shooting  a  policeman  who  attempted  a  "no- 
knock"  entry. 

But  Congress  has  acted,  President  Nixon 
Is  sure  to  sign  the  bill,  and  Mayor  Washington 
Is  right  that  the  task  now  is  to  calm  un- 
reasonable fears  and  make  the  law  work  as 
equitably  as  possible.  It  Is  the  bill  Itself,  not 
the  "flame  and  rhetoric"  of  Its  opponents, 
that  makes  this  task  so  difficult. 


|Prom  the  Free  Press,   Detroit.   Mich., 
July  19,  1970] 
ABA   Objects:    Rights,  Reason  Ar£  Sachi- 
ncED  IN  Crime  Bill 
(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 
Washington. — The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion  didn't   Improve  Its   reputation   by  Ita 
Indifferent  inquiries  Into  two  Supreme  Court 
appointments  that  were  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  ABA  is  now  showing  surprising 
diligence  In  opposing  the  administration's 
bill  against  organized  crime. 


It  Is  not  surprising  that  various  liberal 
groups  are  disturbed  by  repressive  provisions 
In  the  bin  which  threaten  Individual  rlghu, 
and  which  are  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 
The  chronically  conservative  ABA,  however, 
has  now  become  equally  critical,  although 
its  attention  was  called  to  the  legislation  in 
the  first  place  by  President  Nixon  himself, 
who  besought  its  support  in  getting  the  bill 
through  Congress. 

This  bill  is  fiawed  by  so  many  undesirable 
provisions  that  It  Is  hard  now  to  believe  that 
It  could  have  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
73  to  1.  The  Senate,  panicked  by  the  law- 
and-order  clamor,  simply  stampeded,  leav- 
ing to  the  House  the  thankless  Job  of  resist- 
ing this  subversion  of  civil  liberties. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  an  unspoken  under- 
standing In  Congress  that  on  some  issues 
one  branch  will  rescue  the  other  when  such 
stampedes  occasionally  occur.  Many  sena- 
tors who  had  misgivings  over  the  organized 
crime  bill  voted  for  It  In  the  confident  belief 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  would 
flag  it  down,  and  that  is  what  happened. 

The  legislation  was  rushed  through  the 
Senate  in  three  days  with  little  or  no  debate. 
One  member  voiced  the  thought  of  all  when 
he  said,  "Everyone's  afraid  of  being  called 
soft  on  crime."  The  Senators  could  count, 
however,  on  two  dedicated  civil  libertar- 
ians— Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  D-N.Y.,  and  Wil- 
liam McCuUoch,  R-Ohlo— who  dominate  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  to  subject  the 
bill  to  searching  examination. 

Conversely,  the  House  Itself,  In  a  similar 
stampede  vote,  recently  rushed  through  a 
separate  crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, designed  by  the  administration  as  a 
model  for  the  nation.  It,  too,  but  In  a  differ- 
ent way,  adds  up  to  an  assault  on  civil  lib- 
erties. Senate  conferees  are  now  holding  up 
its  passage.  Just  as  the  Celler  committee  Is 
detaining  the  organized  crime  bill. 

The  organized  crime  bill  has  10  provisions 
in  all,  five  of  which  have  Just  been  disap- 
proved by  the  ABA. 

unjust  and  unwise 
Among  the  most  dangerous  provUlons  of 
the  bin  are  the  following:  (1)  Giving  grand 
Juries  the  power  to  denounce  public  officials 
when  there  Is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  In- 
dict; (2)  Permitting  grand  Jury  witnesses  to 
be  held  in  Jail  for  up  to  three  years  for  refus- 
ing to  testify:  (3)  Allowing  Judges  to  Impose 
prison  terms  up  to  30  years  on  "dangerous 
special  offenders"  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
that  might  not  be  admissible  In  an  ordinary 
criminal  trial;  (4)  Severely  limiting  a  de- 
fendant's right  to  object  to  the  use  of  evi- 
dence admittedly  obtained  by  violating  the 
Constitution,  Including  wire  taps,  coerced 
confessions,  and  Illegal  searches. 

The  administration's  "model"  District  of 
Coliunbia  bill  Is  even  more  objectionable.  It 
Introduces  preventive  detention,  which 
would  allow  a  Judge  to  lock  up  a  defendant 
pending  trial  If  he  thought  (or  rather 
guessed)  he  might  commit  another  crime  in 
the  meantime.  It  also  provides  for  "no- 
knock"  police  entry,  which  would  permit  po- 
lice to  break  Into  a  house  without  notice  or 
Identification. 

Also,  a  teenager  charged  with  a  serious  of- 
fense would  automatically  be  tried  as  an 
adult.  Further,  a  policeman  could  arrest 
without  warrant  any  person  he  believed  was 
about  to  commit  a  crime.  Finally,  a  citizen 
who  sues  for  false  arreet  must  pay  for  the 
policeman's  attorney,  even  if  the  citizen  wins 
the  case. 

A  southern  conservative.  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
Jr.,  D-N.C,  chairman  of  the  constitutional 
rights  subcommittee,  describes  the  District 
bin  "as  full  of  unconstitutional,  unjust  and 
unwise  provisions  as  a  mangy  hound  dog  U 
full  of  flees."  It  Is,  he  concludes,  "a  garbage 
pall  of  some  of  the  most  repressive,  near- 
sighted, intolerant,  unfair  and  vindictive  leg- 
islation that  the  Senate  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented." 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  17,  1970] 
Home  Steetch  for  Congress 


After  an  exceptonally  dUatory  session  last 
year  the  91st  Congress  this  year  has  been 
reasonably  productive.  When  the  House  of 
Representatives  recessed  Friday  for  nearly  a 
month.  It  had  acted  on  a  lengthy  list  of  im- 
portant measures.  The  Senate  remains  in 
session  because  its  prolonged  debates  over 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  the  Carswell  nomi- 
nation to  the  Supreme  Court  have  used  up 
time  which  otherwise  could  have  been  de- 
voted to  ordinary  legislative  tasks. 

A  half-dozen  major  bllU  have  been  ap- 
proved by  both  houses  and  signed  into  law 
by  President  Nixon.  Prominent  amon^  them 
was  the  renewal  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
which  is  crucial  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
Negroes  in  the  Deep  South.  A  rider  to  this 
bill  took  the  historic  step  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  eighteen,  but  It  remains  for 
the  courts  to  determine  whether  this  objec- 
tive can  really  be  achieved  without  a  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

The  reorganization  of  the  postal  service 
was  another  historic  accomplishment,  one  on 
which  constitutionality  is  not  m  doubt.  The 
ban  on  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and 
television,  the  extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  the  law  tightening  con- 
trol of  pollution  from  oil  spills  also  rank  as 
positive  steps.  Unfortunately,  the  farm  lobby 
was  once  again  able  to  exclude  farm  laborers 
from  the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem. ^,         , 

Congress  yielded  too  much  to  reactionaries 
with  unworkable,  old-fashioned  ideas  when 
it  passed  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  law. 
Its  "no  knock."  preventive  detention  and 
mandatory  sentence  provisions  ?.rs  harmful 
and  regressive.  However,  several  other  Ad- 
ministration-sponsored crime  blUs  are  lan- 
guishing in  committee,  which  is  where  they 
deserve  to  stay.  Money  and  Ideas,  not  re- 
pressive laws,  are  needed  to  combat  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  increased  crime. 

The  House  has  acted  upon  several  signifi- 
cant measures  which  await  decision  In  the 
Senate.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Adminis- 
tration's far-reaching  proposal  to  reform  the 
welfare  system  by  putting  a  financial  floor 
under  low-income  families.  Also  approved 
was  an  Increase  in  Social  Security  benefits. 
Both  deserve  the  endorsement  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  has  considered 
them  long  enough.  Senate  action  also  is 
needed  to  move  ahead  a  House-passed  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  direct 
election  of  the  President.  A  go-slow  poUcy  is 
in  order,  however,  for  another  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment.  This  one  "guaran- 
tees" equal  rights  for  women,  but  the  po- 
tential mousetraps  It  contains  never  got  any 
House  study  before  It  was  whooped  through 
lEist  week. 

Despite  their  more  productive  record  this 
year,  the  members  of  the  House  frequently 
betray  a  lack  of  self-discipline  and  self- 
respect.  On  Friday  the  leadership  could  not 
scrape  up  a  quorum  to  act  on  the  bill  to 
regulate  campaign  television  cost*.  Too 
many  members  had  decided  to  begin  their 
vacations  a  day  early. 

For  most  of  last  week  the  House  dawdled 
over  a  bill  to  reform  Its  own  procedures, 
finally  putting  off  final  action  until  next 
month.  The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bin 
was  passed  after  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee had  heard  very  few  witnesses;  most  Con- 
gressmen were  absent  when  the  House  de- 
bated the  bill  and  voted  on  It.  The  women's 
rights  amendment  languished  untouched 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  then  passed  with 
no  committee  hearings  and  only  an  hour's 
debate. 

Democratic  self-government  has  enough 
substantive  problems  to  overcome  without 
being  weakened  by  the  wayward,  arbitrary 
and  Irresponsible  actions  of  Its  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  9,  1970] 

Will  Me.  Flannery  Please  Call 

Mr.  Mitchell 


If  you  are  confused  now  about  the  "no- 
knock"  provisions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  which  would  permit  police 
to  break  Into  houses  unannounced  in  certain 
sltuaUons,  the  following  statements  ought 
to  straighten  it  out  for  you: 

Thomaa  A.  Flannery,  United  States  attor- 
ney few  the  District  of  Columbia,  comment- 
ing on  July  8  about  the  fact  that  arrests  were 
made  during  only  8  of  13  gambling  raids:  "At 
each  of  the  13  locations  searched  by  the  FBI, 
agents  were  required  to  and  did  knock,  an- 
nounce their  Identity  and  purpose  and  give 
the  occupant  a  reasonable  time  to  answer, 
as  required  under  present  Uw.  On  several 
occasions  today,  they  gained  entry  only  to 
find  pans  of  indistinguishable  water  soluble 
paper  and  charred  remnants  of  flash  paper. 
Clearly,  if  the  pending  ■no-knock'  legislation 
had  been  in  effect,  we  would  have  been  saved 
this  evidence." 

Department  of  Justice,  commenting  on 
May  14  about  what  It  caned  "an  apparent 
misunderstanding"  over  the  "no-knock"  pro- 
vision: "The  department's  proposal  does  not 
expand  the  current  authority  of  police  under 
existing  law  to  enter  private  premises  with- 
out knocking  and  announcing  their  Identity 
and  purpose  before  entering  .  .  .  Under  cur- 
rent law,  police  are  generally  required,  with 
or  without  a  warrant,  to  knock  and  announce 
their  Identity  and  purpose  before  executtng 
the  search.  Our  proposal  does  not  change  this 
standard.  Current  law  recognizes  several  ex- 
ceptions to  this  last  rule  of  knocking  and 
announcing  prior  to  entry  for  what  are  called 
exigent  circumstances.  These  exceptions  .  .  . 
include  .  .  .  the  need  to  prevent  destruction 
of  evidence,  pcu^lcularly  contraband  and  Im- 
plements of  organized  crime  such  as  nar- 
cotics and  gambling  equipment." 
Who  Is  kidding  whom? 


[From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.),  Constitution. 
June  23,  1970] 
No  Stampede  on  Crimx  Bill 
(By  Carl  Rowan) 
Washington. — ^President  Nixon  has  fired  a 
heavy  broadside  at  Congress  for  not  approv- 
ing his  crime  control  bills.  A  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans   may    buy    the    Insinuation    that    for 
partisan  political  reasons  a  bunch  of  Demo- 
crats  have   refused   to   do   anything   about 
murderers,  rapists,  arsonists,  dope  peddlers, 
and  the  lot. 

The  truth  Is  that  these  crime  control 
measures  raise  some  criUcaUy  important  con- 
stitutional Issues,  and  a  band  of  gutsy  Con- 
gressDuen  refuses  to  be  swept  along  In  a  tide 
of  anti-crime  fear  and  hysteria. 

Sen.  Bam  Ervln  Jr.  (D.,  N.C.)  is  no  raving 
liberal,  and  he  has  voted  with  the  Repub- 
licans on  so  many  matters  that  he  can 
scarcely  be  labeled  a  partisan  Democrat.  But 
Ervln  as  much  as  any  man  has  labored  to 
prevent  the  Congress  from  hastily  swanowlng 
a  crime  "cure"  that  could  turn  out  to  to 
more  devastating  than  the  Illness. 

Consider  some  of  the  Items  of  controversy 
in  those  13  bills  that  President  Nixon  Is  try- 
ing to  prod  Congress  Into  approving. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  has  said 
that  "the  pre-trial  release  of  potentially 
dangerous  defendants  constitute  one  of  the 
most  serious  factors  In  the  present  crime 
wave."  Thus  the  Administration  wants  the 
courts  to  be  able  to  detain  a  defendant  for 
60  days  If  his  release  would  present  "»  clear 
danger  to  the  community." 

Ervln  argues  that  "fvmdamental  to  due 
process  of  law  U  the  tenet  that  a  man  Is 
presumed  Innocent  untU  proven  guilty 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  .  .  .  preventive  de- 
tention .  .  .  convicts  individuals  of  probable 
guilt  and  dangeroxisness  and  sentences  them 
to  60  days  imprisonment  without  trial  and 


conviction  of  a  crime.  Such  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  due  process  smacks  of  a  poUce  state." 

Advocates  of  prevenUve  detention  argue 
that  numerous  "hard-core"  criminals  com- 
mit many  other  serious  crimes  while  on 
ball  awaiting  trial.  .     »  ,  j„ 

Ervln  cites  a  Justice  Department  study 
showing  that  only  one  of  every  20  persons 
accused  of  a  serious  crime  was  rearrested  for 
a  slmUar  crime  whUe  on  baU.  Ervln  argues 
that  the  Administration  proposal  would  keep 
19  nondangerous  persons  In  JaU  In  order  to 
hold  a  single  dangerous  one. 

Even  more  disturbing  to  some  congress- 
men Is  the  proposed  crime  blU  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  Mitchell  has  called  a 
"model  antlcrlme  program"  that  win  "point 
the  way  for  the  entire  nation." 

Even  more  disturbing  to  some  congress- 
men •  •  •  unconstltuUonal,  vmjufit  and  un- 
wise provisions  as  a  mangy  hound  dog  Is  full 

of  fleas."  ,  .     _ 

This  bUl  would  grant  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers broad  powers  for  electronic  surveinance. 
even  to  the  point  of  eavesdropping  on  such 
traditionally  privileged  conversations  as  be- 
tween a  priest  and  a  penitent,  a  lawyer  and 
his  cUent,  or  a  doctor  and  his  patient. 

During  a  search,  a  poUceman  could  seize 
any  Items  he  believes  to  be  stolen,  Ulegal. 
used  in  a  crime,  or  useful  In  Identifying  a 
crime  or  a  criminal— even  though  such  Items 
are  not  mentioned  In  his  search  warrant. 

Opponents  say  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is 
violated  by  these  broad  poUce  powers  of 
search,  seizure,  and  wiretapping,  and  by  a 
bitterly  controversial  "no-knock"  provision. 
MltcheU's  predecessor.  Ramsey  Clark,  has 
been  a  vocal  critic  of  those  pushing  the  new 
anti-crime  legislation.  He  says  "they  would 
violate  basic  principles,  sacrificing  liberty 
on  the  altar  of  fear.  Safety  cannot  be  pur- 
chaaed  at  the  price  of  freedom.  When  one 
Is  lost,  both  are  lost.  It  is  not  freedom  that 
causes  crime." 

A  lot  of  senators  and  representatives  are 
nretty  sure  that  CTark  Is  right,  so  they  drag 
their  heels  on  the  legislation  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
now  fighting  for— and  covUd  make  a  cam- 
paign Issue.  X  4.W  ♦ 
But  these  same  congressmen  suspect  that 

the  public  wants  the  new  "to^I»''  ^)f: 
crime  laws,  whatever  the  risks  to  Individual 
Uberty  So  sooner  or  later  the  President  wUl 
probably  get  his  legislation.  And  the  Su- 
preme Court  wUl  get  some  Constitutional 
chaUengee. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  21.  1970] 
CsncE  Control:  A  Case  History  of  What  Is 
Wrong 
"A  Washington  policeman  shot  and  kUled 
a  fleeing  robbery  suspect  at  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue and  K  Street  NW,"  the  story  on  Friday  s 
front  page  began,  adding  that  the  officer  had 
blmself  been  shot  tvrtce  by  the  suspect,  ac- 
cording to  the  police.  That  was  all  that  could 
be  said  In  one  paragraph,  in  a  straightfor- 
ward news  account,  and  It  Is  not  untU  you 
examine  the  background  of  the  dead  man 
that  the  event  becomes  something  more  than 
a  shoot-out  between  a  policeman  and  a  sus- 
pect—becomes,  in  fact,  almost  a  model  of 
what  Is  wrong  about  our  system  of  crime 
control.   For  the   fact  Is  that   Franklin   E. 
Moyler  was  more  than  a  "suspect";  he  was. 
from  all  the  evidence,  a  hardened  criminal, 
at  Uberty  on  a  very  small  bond  and  awaiting 
trial  for  two  previous  offenses  involving  use 
of  a  dangerous  weapon.  In  1965  he  was  found 
gulltv  of  robbery  and  assault  on  an  officer 
and  was  Imprisoned  for  nearly  two  years. 
After  his  release,  he  was  charged  with  assault 
en  several  occasions.  Last  January  he  was 
accused  of  four  offenses   including   assault 
vrtth  a  dangerous  vceapon,  but  succeeded  in 
regaining  freedom  when  he  put  up  one-tenth 
of  a  $1,500  bond  In  cash.  On  June  1  he  was 
arrested  again  on  charges  of  robbery  and 
carrying  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  this  tune 
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a  bonding  company  put  up  the  (2,000  re- 
quired for  bis  release. 

TlUs  Is  a  record  which  calls  Into  question 
almost  every  aspect  of  our  approach  to  crime 
and  criminals  and  criminal  suspects — the  ef- 
ficacy of  correctional  Institutions  and  of  re- 
habUlUtlon  programs  for  convicted  crimi- 
nals; the  speed,  or  shocking  lack  of  It,  with 
which  accused  persons  are  brought  to  Jus- 
tice; and.  finally,  the  hard  question  of  how 
to  protect  the  public  from  people  with  de- 
monstrably dangerous  criminal  tendencies 
who  are  set  free  for  prolonged  periods  while 
awaiting  trial.  It  Is  Impossible  to  say  pre- 
cisely what  might  have  been  done  to  re- 
hablliute  Moyler  over  the  past  five  years 
even  If  the  most  advanced  techniques  had 
been  available — except  that  It  would  have 
been  worth  a  try.  It  Is  also  Impossible  to 
know  what  would  have  been  the  Judgment 
If  he  had  been  brought  speedily  to  trial;  he 
might  well  have  been  found  Innocent  of  the 
several  crimes  of  which  he  stood  accused,  and 
released  each  time.  What  seems  Inescapable, 
however.  Is  that  he  would  not  have  been  at 
New  Jersey  Avenue  and  K  Street  NW  last 
Thursday  with  a  gun  at  hand,  as  the  police 
say  be  was.  If  he  had  been  detained  or  even 
subjected  to  close  and  continuing  super- 
vision after  his  arrest  on  June  1  and  until 
he  could  be  tried — under  a  greatly  acceler- 
ated and  reformed  Judicial  process.  And  some 
such  precaution  for  the  sake  of  public  secu- 
rity would  have  been  Justified  by  the  known 
facts  in  this  case,  in  our  view.  The  record 
suggested  a  pattern  of  criminal  activity  In- 
volving acute  dangers  to  the  community. 
The  bail  agency  was  apparently  concerned 
about  that  risk.  It  recommended  that  he  be 
required  to  get  a  Job  In  January,  and  that 
he  be  placed  in  someone  else's  custody  in 
June,  but  the  Judge  Ignored  both  conditions 
of  release. 

The  chief  dlfllculty  with  the  present  law 
Is  that  it  makes  no  allowance  for  restraints 
designed  to  protect  the  community,  except 
in  capital  cases.  The  conditions  of  release 
specified  In  the  act  are  supposed  to  be  used 
only  for  the  ptirpose  of  assuring  the  appear- 
ance of  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  his  trial. 
We  think  Judges  should  also  have  discretion 
to  use  conditional  release  and  monetary  ball 
where  necessary  to  protect  the  community 
and  that  In  some  cases.  Involving  extraordi- 
nary risks,  preventive  detention  for  a  limited 
period  would  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  If  pre- 
ventive detention  had  been  used  In  this  case. 
It  might  have  saved  the  life  of  the  accused 
and  prevented  suffering  and  danger  of  death 
for  a  conscientious  policeman. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  sought  to  cast  too  broad  a  net.  In  some 
wide  categories  of  cases  It  would  allow  pre- 
ventive detention  to  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  carefully  tailored  to  de- 
fendants with  records  of  violence.  ball-Jiunp- 
Ing  or  other  conduct  that  may  menace  the 
public.  The  District  crime  bill  now  in  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  House  ought 
to  be  revised  so  that  It  wo\ild  give  the  coxirts 
new  resources  In  dealing  with  known  crimi- 
nals of  Moyler's  type,  without  making  deten- 
tion before  trial  almost  a  general  rule  In 
serious  cases. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  13.  1970] 
WoKOs  FtOM  TRz  Wise  Abottt  Cxtme  Contkol 
There  are  two  reasons  why  the  House-Sen- 
ate conferees  considering  the  District  crime 
bills  ought  to  give  thoughtful  attention  to 
a  statement  on  the  subject  Issued  Monday 
by  20  former  federal  prosecutors.  One  rea- 
son Is  that  the  statement  affords  an  extraor- 
dinarily lucid,  reasoned  and  compelling  anal- 
ysis of  the  bills;  the  opinions  expressed  are 
carefully  supported  by  logic  and  experience. 
The  second  reason  Is  that  the  signers  of  the 
statement  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  Judge 
the  practical  effect  of  these  bills.  "None  of 


us,"  their  analysis  declares  with  Justifiable 
confidence,  "considers  himself  'soft  on  crime' 
or  a  'bleeding  heart.'  As  members  of  the 
United  States  Attorney's  Office  we  conunltted 
ourselves  to  the  goal  of  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. We  remain  conunltted  to  that  goal. 
We  also  believe  that  this  community  should 
not  be  subjected  to  measxires  of  doubtful 
constitutionality,  questionable  necessity,  and 
demonstrable  Ineffectiveness." 

The  statement  has  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  Judicial  reorganization  features  of  the 
crime  bills.  It  focuses  attention,  however,  on 
novel  punitive  and  Investigative  provisions, 
particularly  in  the  House  version,  which  dis- 
regard the  lessons  and  the  high  standards  of 
American  Justice.  The  fundamental  vice  of 
the  House  approach  to  the  crime  problem 
lies  In  Its  apparent  supposition  that  aban- 
donment of  civil  liberty  Is  the  path  to  police 
effectiveness  and  that  ruthlessness  rather 
than  rehabilitation  is  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  criminals,  even  when  they  are  no  more 
than  children. 

The  statement  by  the  former  prosecutors 
deals  m  detail  with  criminal  procedure  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  which  they  call 
"constitutionally  dubious,"  observing  that  "it 
Is  no  service  to  law  enforcement  to  subject 
criminal  convictions  to  certain  constitu- 
tional attack  and  endless  litigation."  In  this 
connection,  the  prosecutors  cite  the  author- 
ization in  the  House  bill  of  appeal  by  the 
prosecution  from  trial  rulings — and  even 
after  an  acquittal  of  a  defendant — the  plac- 
ing of  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  defendant 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  Insanity,  and  the 
so-called  "no-knock"  provisions  of  the  House 
bill.  In  connection  with  "no-knock,"  they 
point  out  that,  apart  from  constitutional 
considerations,  "it  is  no  benefit  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  expose  them  unneces- 
sarily to  greater  risks  of  resistance  or  attack 
by  citizens." 

The  House  bill  contains  a  feature  as  absurd 
as  It  is  mischievous — a  provision  that  In  any 
civil  suit  against  a  police  officer  for  wrong- 
ful arrest,  the  court  must  order  the  plaintiff — 
even  If  he  wins  the  case — to  pay  the  defend- 
ant an  attorney's  fee."  Comment  from  the 
former  prosecutors :  "We  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  requirement  anywhere  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  This  provision  Is  obviously 
designed  to  deter  the  bringing  of  such  law- 
suits, whether  they  are  meritorious  or  not." 

The  statement  demolishes  the  provisions 
of  the  bills  for  pitiless  sentencing  of  offend- 
ers. "Mandatory  sentencing  provisions,"  It 
notes,  "are  contrary  to  experience  in  penology 
and  are  likely  to  be  counter-productive  from 
the  standpoint  of  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rections .  .  .  deprive  trial  Judges  of  discretion 
to  make  punishment  fit  the  crime  and  the 
criminal . . .  discourage  guilty  pleas  and  force 
more  defendants  to  take  their  chances  at 
trial,  even  though  they  actually  are  giiilty  . . . 
create  serious  disciplinary  problems  for  our 
prison  authorities" 

But  perhaps  the  ugliest  features  of  the 
House  bill  concern  the  treatment  of  Juvenile 
offenders.  These,  the  prosecutors  say,  "would 
give  the  District  of  Columbia  one  of  the  most 
backward  Juvenile  codes  In  the  United 
States."  To  consign  youngsters  of  no  more 
than  15  to  adult  courts,  to  deny  them  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  when  they  are  in  Juve- 
nile Court  and  to  deprive  them  of  important 
procedural  protections  which  they  would  be 
entitled  to  as  adults,  and  finally  to  commit 
kids  recklessly  to  adult  penal  institutions  is 
simply  to  substitute  terror  for  justice  and 
brutality  of  compassion. 

The  former  prosecutors  who  prepared  this 
analysis  of  the  crime  bills  have  rendered  an 
invaluable  service  to  the  community.  It  Is  not 
too  late  for  Congress  to  heed  their  solemn 
%nd  earnest  warning.  The  capital  needs  to 
give  the  country  a  model  of  skillful  strategy 
in  the  attack  on  crime,  not  a  model  of  a  re- 
treat to  Irrationality. 


[Ptom  the  New  York  -nmes,  July  27,  19701 
No  Shortcut 

President  Nlzon  now  has  before  him  the 
omnibus  District  of  Colimibla  crime  bill.  By 
reorganizing  and  expanding  the  courts,  re- 
forming the  coroner's  office  and  rationalizing 
many  procedures,  this  meas\ire  should 
achieve  a  substantial  Improvement  in  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  nation's 
capital. 

But  the  bill  Is  Impaired,  and  in  our  view 
fatally  so,  by  several  meretricious  provisions. 
These  defects  occur  In  different  parts  of  the 
bill,  but  they  derive  from  a  common  mis- 
taken premise  that  shortcuts  are  jMsslble  In 
coping  effectively  with  the  complex  problem 
of  crime. 

The  "no  knock"  provision  enables  a  police 
officer  with  a  warrant  to  enter  a  home  or 
office  without  knocking  or  Identifying  him- 
self If  he  believes  that  evidence  may  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  intended  to  prevent  gamblers 
and  drug  dealers  from  disposing  of  betting 
slips  or  narcotics  during  police  raids.  Yet  it 
is  worded  so  broadly  as  to  jeopardize  any 
citizen's  protection  against  arbitrary  police 
Intrusions.  Does  anyone  seriously  believe 
that  gambling  or  drug  addiction  will  be  re- 
duced by  enabling  the  police  to  take  this 
shortcut? 

Similarly,  the  "preventive  detention"  of 
criminal  suspects  for  up  to  sixty  days  to  some 
extent  merely  regularizes  an  existing  pro- 
cedure by  which  Judges  have  kept  some  de- 
fendants Incarcerated  by  setting  high  bail. 
But,  as  Senator  Ervln  of  North  Carolina 
pointed  out  In  his  admirable  fight  against 
the  bill,  preventive  detention  Is  a  practice 
reeking  of  the  police  state.  In  other  societies. 
It  has  never  suppressed  crime  but  it  has 
often  helped  stamp  out  liberty. 

Life  sentences  for  those  who  commit  three 
or  more  felonies  is  a  panacea  that  runs 
counter  to  everything  that  progressive  pe- 
nology has  learned  about  managing  prison 
Inmates.  A  mandatory  five-year  sentence  for 
a  second  offense  involving  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm is  the  shortcut  of  a  Congress  and  an 
Administration  unwilling  to  confront  the 
gun  lobby.  The  wide  expansion  of  the  Police 
Department's  authority  to  tap  telephones  to 
cover  virtually  every  kind  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity Is  another  Illusory  shortcut. 

Crime  has  many  tangled  roots.  To  treat 
any  one  of  them  requires  large  stuns  of 
money,  but  society  cannot  expect  Impres- 
sive progress  against  crime  untU  it  Is  pre- 
pared to  Invest  that  money.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
are  prepared  to  provide  sufficient  money 
even  to  carry  out  all  the  reforms  set  forth  in 
the  better  sections  of  this  bill. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  mandatory 
sentences,  dragnet  wiretapping,  preventive 
detention  and  "no  knock"  authority  will 
measiuttbly  diminish  crime.  Those  shortcuts 
which  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  seal  off 
as  unconstitutional,  experience  will  show, 
lead  only  to  a  cuUde-sac. 


{Prom  the  Detroit   (Mich.)    Free  Press, 

July  19,  1970] 

As  Wk  See  It:  District  or  Columbia  Cxna 

Bnx  Assails  Freedom  and  Intelligence 

The  administration's  bill  to  c<Hnbat  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  so  chilling  in 
its  implications  that  It  Is  Incredible  that  it 
has  advanced  so  close  to  i>assage.  Though  it  is 
an  unvarnished  assault  on  basic  American 
freedoms,  it  has  passed  the  House  and  la 
moving  toward  ^proval  In  the  Senate. 

The  bill  Includes  ( 1 )  a  provision  that  per- 
mits an  accused  person  to  be  Jailed  for  up  to 
60  days  before  his  trial  if  his  record  shows 
In  the  opinion  of  a  Judge,  that  he  would  be 
a  crime  risk  during  the  pretrial  period;  (2)  a 
bro^enlng  of  the  wlreti4>plng  practices  of 
government;  and  (3)  an  extension  of  the  au- 
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thorlty  of  policemen  to  enter  a  house  with- 
out knocking  or  Identifying  themselves. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  a  North  Carolina  Demo- 
crat and  a  conservative,  has  had  the  forensic 
last  word  on  the  biU:  "This  ...  U  as  full  of 
unconstltuUonal,  unjust  and  unwise  provi- 
sions as  a  mangy  hound  dog  is  full  of  fieas  . . . 
a  garbage  pall  of  some  of  the  most  repressive, 
nearsighted.  Intolerant,  unfair  and  vindictive 
legislation  that  the  Senate  has  ever  been 
presented  ...  an  affront  to  constitutional 
principles  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States." 

Never  mind  the  splendid  hyperboles.  Sen. 
Ervln  makes  his  point.  The  bill  ought  to 
make  any  thoughtful  American  even  more 
purple  with  rage  than  the  acts  of  violence 
and  crime  that  have  made  members  of  Con- 
gress so  willing  to  restrict  our  Ubertles.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  bill  to  shout  down  from  the  house 
tops. 

Are  we  so  frightened  of  crime  that  we  an 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  sanctity  of  our  home  to 
a  policeman's  suspicions?  Do  we  really  care 
so  little  for  the  privacy  of  conversations  that 
we  are  willing  to  see  the  tapping  of  telephones 
extended?  Do  we  really  mean  to  give  a  judge 
the  right  to  slap  a  man  with  a  previous  crim- 
inal record  into  jail  without  trial  if  he  is 
considered  "dangerous?" 

These  are  questions  that  must  be  asked, 
and  they  are  not  academic  for  any  of  us.  No 
American  can  afford  to  assume  that  such 
laws  will  be  used  only  against  clearly  defin- 
able "criminal  types"  and  not  against  him. 
Who  Is  dangerous  and  who  Is  not?  Will  a  con- 
servative Washington  homeowner,  for  in- 
stance, be  classed  as  dangerous  and  therefore 
subject  to  the  kinds  of  police  activities  being 
authorized  for  the  district?  Will  someone  who 
wears  his  hair  long? 

We  had  always  felt  that  the  idea  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  would  protect  Amerl- 
.  cans  from  Inordinate  Invasions  of  privacy. 
Prom  colonial  days  we  have  resisted  the  nosy 
Intrusions  of  government  Into  our  lives.  We 
have  looked  on  with  horror  at  the  reality  and 
later  the  movie  depictions  of  the  Invasions 
by  the  state  into  homes  in  Nazi  Germany. 

Yet  here  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  urged  on  by  the  attorney  general  and 
the  President,  about  to  pass  a  bill  that  is 
straight  out  of  1930  Germany.  True,  it  only 
affects  the  crime-ridden  District  of  Columbia. 
But  the  pattern  Is  spreading. 

Somehow  It  must  be  stopped,  In  Congress 
or  in  the  courts.  Surely  we  cannot  approach 
our  200th  anniversary — celebrating  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  his  conferees  and  the  freedom 
they  proclalmed^m  such  a  spirit  of  repres- 
sion. It  Is  too  much. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Post.  July  29, 

1970] 

Smoo  Over  Crime 

(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

It  Is  a  time  of  fraud;  even  those  cornflakes 
a  man  has  been  eating  for  so  many  thou- 
sands of  breakfasts  tiu-n  out  to  be  nutrition- 
ally suspect.  The  "Southern  strategy"  that 
did  not  exist,  as  we  were  told  so  often,  is 
now  said  to  be  under  reappraisal;  the  reces- 
sion that  never  was — according  to  official  ac- 
counts— Is  now  described  as  gently  receding. 

Now  comes  the  great  deception  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  "antlcrime"  bill,  pack- 
aged as  an  answer  to  your  lonely  anxieties 
on  dimly-lit  streets  and  in  unguarded  homes, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  age  In  which  the  lawless 
will  at  last  concede  that  their  number  is  up, 
a  model  for  all  states  where  "coddling"  is  al- 
legedly the  basic  sin. 

It  was  widely  noted  at  the  time  of  Senate 
and  House  approval  of  the  bill  that  legisla- 
tors facing  reelection  this  fall  generally  sup- 
pressed their  doubts  about  the  Constitution- 
ality— and  rationality — of  key  provisions  In 
the  measure.  They  were  apparently  persuaded 
that    a   negative    vote    would    be    as    haz- 


ardous as  a  condemnation  of  motherhood 
(or,  in  1970,  sisterhood) .  Those  who  had  the 
courage  to  say  nay  were  too  few,  but  they 
were  a  distinguished  company. 

The  crucial  point — substantively  and  sym- 
bollcaUy— in  the  Mitchell  program  Is  the 
concept  of  "preventive  detention."  Obviously 
It  represents  a  total  reversal  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  presumption  of  Innocence  that  dif- 
ferentiates free  societies  from  despotism.  Un- 
der this  provision  a  defendant  may  be  Jailed 
without  ball  for  up  to  60  days  if  a  judge 
concludes,  after  a  hearing,  that  he  "might" 
commit  a  crime  if  released. 

Perhaps  it  is  old-fashioned  to  object — aa 
such  conservatives  as  Sen.  Ervln  of  North 
Carolina  did— that  this  procedxire  would  ex- 
pose innocents  to  capricious  interment  (and 
even  thereby  transform  some  of  the  ag- 
grieved into  hostile  outcasts).  But  even  if 
that  consideration  is  deemed  "ritualistic," 
an  epithet  now  recklessly  applied  to  those 
who  retain  a  reverence  for  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
the  detention  gambit  is  a  mindless  mon- 
strosity In  the  light— or  darkness — of  the 
stifling  congestion  of  both  our  courts  and 
our  jails.  The  result  of  the  "preventive"  pro- 
cedure must  Inevitably  be  a  multiplication 
of  chaos  In  both  courts  and  prisons. 

One  of  those  Congressmen  facing  reelection 
who  dared  to  vote  against  the  Mitchell  form- 
ula is  Rep.  Allard  Lowensteln.  His  opponent 
in  Nassau's  Fifth  District — State  Sen.  Nor- 
man P.  Lent — has  predictably  accused  Low- 
ensteln of  "softness"  toward  criminals  and 
apathy  about  "the  rights  of  helpless  citi- 
zens." No  doubt  others  who  stood  with  Low- 
ensteln against  the  rampage  of  unreason 
will  be  exposed  to  slmUar  frenzy.  As  Sen. 
Ervln  warned :  "I  hear  the  siren  voice  of  that 
old  devU,  political  expediency,  whisper  In  my 
ear:  'You  better  vote  for  the  D.C.  bill  be- 
cause it's  a  law-and-order  bill."  Ifs  not  po- 
lltlcaUy  sagacious,  not  politically  wise,  to 
vote  against  a  law-and-order  bill." 

Lowensteln's  vote  has  enhanced  the  na- 
tional Importance  of  his  fight.  Conceivably 
his  constituency  vrtll  be  sufficiently  sensitive 
and  sophisticated  to  discern  the  "anti-crime" 
fakery  and  folly  that  thickens  the  oppressive 
summer  smog. 

Other  controversial  provisions  Include  the 
"no-knock"  authorization  permitting  police 
searches  without  warrant  or  identification  If 
their  Is  "reason  to  believe"  that  evidence 
Inside  a  home  may  be  destroyed.  New  York 
already  has  such  a  law;  It  seems  to  have  had 
no  large-scale  consequences,  possibly  because 
district  attorneys  in  this  area  are  not  prone 
to  abuse  the  power.  Its  enactment  has  iigly 
overtones,  however,  for  black  citizens  in  re- 
gions where  there  are  long  histories  of  unre- 
strained police  intrusion. 

The  saddest  fact  U  that  the  move  is  being 
advertised  as  a  significant  secret  weapon 
against  crime.  It  isn't  And  it  Is  a  surrender 
to  the  delusion  that  the  use  of  ancient  totali- 
tarian forms  can  provide  serenity  and  secur- 
ity. 

What  is  really  at  stake  in  these  argumente 
Is  the  Issue  of  whether  the  country  will  once 
again  turn  away  from  the  search  for  serious, 
costly  solutions  by  accepting  cheap,  dema- 
gogic answers.  That  Is  the  gap  between 
Mitchell  and  his  predecessor.  Ramsey  Clark, 
whom  Mitchell  once  reproached  for  an  un- 
due concern  with  the  "sociology"  of  crime 
rather  than  the  punishment  of  criminals. 

That  happens  to  be  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Desperate  drug-addicts  will  not  suddenly 
abandon  crime  when  they  learn  that  they 
may  be  subject  to  "preventive  detention" — 
nor  will  they  emerge  from  prison  as  con- 
structive, cheerful  citizens  as  long  as  there 
are  no  massive  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  Parents  who  see  drugs  peddled  to 
their  kids  on  the  streets — while  cops  look 
the  other  way — ^will  derive  no  solace  from 
the  news  that  the  laws  are  being  "tough- 
ened." The  rate  of  recidivism  that  disgraces 


our  Jammed,  obsolete  prison  system  will  not 
be  Improved  by  the  prospect  of  additional 

crowding.  ^  ^  **. 

These  are  not  new  propositions,  but  they 
remain  the  valid  ones,  and  they  are  being 
obscured  by  the  extravagant  deceptions 
heralding  the  code  of  the  primitives.  We  are 
In  danger  of  succumbing  to  the  madness  that 
there  is  a  simple,  positive  ratio  between  pub- 
lic safety  and  the  overjwpulatlon  of  squalid 
Jails. 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press.  Aug. 

1,  1970] 

Crime  and  the  Constttution 

One  of  our  readers  missed  entirely  the 
point  of  our  recent  editorial,  "Scrapping  the 
Constitution,"  which  discussed  the  crime- 
control  Bill  Congress  has  passed  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  and  President  Nixon  now 
has  signed  Into  law.  This  is  the  measure  that 
would  permit  police  officers  to  enter  a  home 
without  knocking  if  they  thought  something 
illegal  was  going  on  behind  the  door  and 
also  woiUd  permit  Judges  to  keep  accused 
persona  In  jail  If,  in  the  Judges'  opinions,  they 
might  commit  other  crimes  if  released  on 
baU. 

The  point  of  our  editorial,  as  the  head  indi- 
cated, was  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
probably  are  unconstitutional.  The  Senate's 
two  leading  authorities  on  constitutional 
law — Sens.  John  Stennis  and  Sam  Ervln — 
both  listed  several  sections  they  believed  to 
be  xmconstitutlonal.  Many  other  authorities 
on  the  Constitution  made  similar  observa- 
tions before  the  bill  was  passed.  Kent  Coun- 
ty's prosecuting  attorney.  James  K.  Miller, 
who  has  as  much  reason  as  anyone  to  applaud 
so-called  new  weapons  for  battling  crime,  has 
said  that  he  thinks  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
unconstitutional. 

Our  reader,  who  did  not  sign  his  name, 
mailed  us  a  copy  of  the  editorial  with  this 
comment  written  In  the  margin:  "Just  may- 
be you  are  not  reading  sentiment  of  public — 
all  citizens  have  right  to  walk  and  drive 
streets  unmolested,  which  cannot  do  now  . . ." 

Obviously  our  reader  is  not  concerned  with 
observing  the  niceties  of  constitutional  law. 
He  Is  disregarding  entirely  the  fact  that  the 
Constitution  protects  his  basic  rights  and 
that  If  as  a  nation  we  choose  to  whittle  away 
someone  else's  rights  we  shall  undermine  our 
own.  At  the  end  of  that  road  He  the  police 
state  and  dictatorship. 

Crime  Is  a  serious  matter  in  this  country 
and  The  Press  has  said  so  many  times.  It  also 
has  lent  its  support  to  t..  Dry  constitutional 
effort  made  to  halt  the  rise  in  crime.  It  would 
be  easy  to  suspend  the  Constitution  to  get 
at  the  criminals.  But  any  person  who  values 
his  freedom — ^hls  right  to  free  speech,  to  as- 
semble peacefully,  to  fair  and  prompt  trial 
before  a  Jury,  to  elect  officials  of  his  own 
choosing — would  find  the  price  unbearable. 

Resorting  to  unconstitutional  means  to 
combat  crime  would  be  a  confession  of  com- 
plete failvu-e  and  a  total  loss  of  faith  In  the 
Constitution.  We  cant  believe  that  oiu-  cor- 
respondent Is  ready  to  admit  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  no  longer  are  fit  to  live  under  con- 
stitutional law. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  JiUy  23.  1970 J 
How  High  a  Price  for  a  Crime  Bill 
Ever  since  the  administration  unveiled  Its 
antlcrime  program  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia more  than  a  year  ago.  It  has  been 
clear  that  the  cost  of  getting  the  right  tools 
for  the  job  would  be  high.  The  things  that 
the  District  needs  most — court  reorganiza- 
tion, juvenile  law  reform,  a  working  ball  sys- 
tem, a  public  defender — were  tied  then  and 
are  tied  now  to  a  host  of  piggy-back  riders 
which  either  conflict  with  enlightened 
thinking  on  crime  control  or  infringe  upon 
fundamental  civil  liberties.  The  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  as  It  votes  on  the  grab- 
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bag  crime  bill  Is  whether  Its  worst  features 
are  not  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  nec- 
essary and  useful  tools  It  also  contains. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  toll  exacted  against 
Individual  rights  and  modern  penology  by 
the  bill  as  It  now  stands  Is  too  great  for  the 
Senate  to  accept  without  a  fighc.  A  Senate 
that  really  wants  to  do  something  about 
crime  will  defeat  the  conference  report, 
adopt  the  cleaned-up  versions  of  the  least 
controversial  aspects  of  that  report,  get  to 
work  immediately  on  the  most  controversial 
matters,  and  put  the  burden  back  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  respoaslble.  ef- 
fective crime  control  legislation. 

The  trouble  with  the  crime  bill  as  It 
emerged  from  conference  rests  not  In  Its 
major  provisions,  most  of  which  are  admir- 
able, but  In  the  Jokers,  the  pet  theories, 
tossed  In  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  House  EMstrlct  Committee.  Senator  Ty- 
dlngs  labored  mightily  In  conference  to  strip 
those  Jokers  out  and  In  many  Instances  he 
was  successful.  But  he  fell  short  of  the  goal. 
In  exchange  for  things  they  desperately  need 
In  the  fight  against  crime,  the  residents  of 
the  District  are  required  by  this  bill  to  di- 
minish their  Individual  privacy,  the  sanctity 
of  their  homes,  the  safeguards  provided  for 
their  children,  and  the  flexibility  allowed 
their  Judges  in  trying  to  reform  their  crim- 
inals. 

If  this  were  the  only  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Senate  might  be  able  to  hold  its 
noee  and  send  the  bill  along  to  the  President. 
After  all.  It  would  only  affect  800.000  or  so 
people  who  are  plagued  with  crime  and  why 
should  they  mind  a  few  infringements  on 
their  rights  and  a  few  misguided  provisions? 
But  that  Is  not  the  only  consideration  in- 
volved m  this  bill.  Those  members  of  Con- 
gress who  normally  shuck  their  responsibil- 
ities as  legislature  for  this  city  because  Dis- 
trict bills  don't  matter  back  home  ought  to 
realize  that  this  bill  does  matter  back  home. 
When  the  administration  first  proposed  this 
legislation,  it  hailed  Its  work  as  a  model  for 
the  nation.  And  if  Congress  now  blesses  this 
particular  form  of  preventive  detention,  this 
broad  scale  authorization  of  wiretapping,  this 
curtailment  of  Juvenile  court,  this  use  of 
mandatory  sentences,  and  this  no-knock  pro- 
vision. It  is  encouraging  state  legislatures  to 
follow  its  lead.  In  that  sense,  a  vote  to  apply 
these  provisions  In  the  so-called  showcase 
capital  Is  a  vote  to  apply  them  sooner  or 
later.  In  Phoenix  and  Tallahassee,  In  Keokuk 
and  Kalamazoo. 

What.  then.  Is  wrong  with  this  bill?  Let  tis 
begin  with  its  handling  of  Juveniles.  Quite 
properly,  the  bill  makes  it  easier  for  15.  16 
and  17-year-olds  to  be  handled  as  adults,  re- 
quiring principally  that  the  Juvenile  Judge 
determine  that  there  is  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  rehabilitating  them  In  specialized 
Juvenile  facilities  before  turning  them  over 
to  adult  courts.  But  the  bill  disregards  this 
standard  for  every  16-  and  17-year-old 
charged  with  first-degree  murder,  rape,  first 
degree  burgarly.  armed  robbery,  or  assault  to 
commit  those  crimes.  They  are.  the  bill  says, 
adults,  regardless  of  their  prior  records,  their 
chances  for  rehabilitation  If  handled  as 
Juveniles,  or  their  mental  condition.  Their 
classmates,  if  charged  with  second  degree 
murder,  second  degree  burglary,  unarmed 
robbery,  or  plain  assault,  are  not  adults.  Is 
this  equal  Justice?  Is  it  even-handed  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  that  Juveniles  ought  to 
be  given  the  best  possible,  not  the  worst  pos- 
sible, chance  for  rehabilitation?  Of  course 
not.  fThls  kind  of  provision  conflicts  with  the 
federal  government's  own  model  Juvenile  act, 
the  Uniform  Juvenile  Court  Act.  most  state 
laws,  the  recommendations  of  the  D.C.  Crime 
Commission,  the  District  government  and  t^e 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.) 

That  is  Just  one  example.  There  are  others. 
The  bill  holds  out  to  Juveniles  the  promise 
of  speedy  proceedings  and  does  little  to  en- 
sure them.  It  takes  away  a  Juvenile's  right  to 


a  Jury  trial.  It  authorizes  preventive  deten- 
tion for  Juveniles  not  only  when  the  judge 
decides  the  child  needs  it  but  unless  the 
Judge  specifically  decides  the  child  does  not 
need  It.  It  lowers  the  standard  of  proof 
needed  to  find  a  child  "neglected"  or  "In 
need  of  supervision,"  thus  making  It  easier 
to  take  these  non-crlme-commlttlng  chil- 
dren Into  custody. 

We  win  touch  only  briefly  on  other  parts 
of  this  legislation. 

Wiretapping:  This  bill  authorizes  taps  not 
only  In  limited  fields  like  national  security 
and  organized  crime  but  also  when  a  per- 
son Is  believed  to  have  committed  arson, 
blackmail,  bribery,  burglary,  destruction  of 
property,  gambling,  grand  larceny,  kidnap- 
ing, murder,  obstruction  of  Justice,  receiv- 
ing stolen  property,  robbery,  extortion,  or 
drug  law  \iolatlons. 

Mandatory  prison  terms:  In  the  face  of 
recommendations  to  the  contrary  by  the 
National  Crime  Commission,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  American  Law  Institute 
and  a  tentative  new  code  of  federal  criminal 
laws,  this  bill  Imposes  mandatory  prison 
terms  In  certain  Instances. 

Recidivists:  This  bill  shortcuts,  perhaps 
unconstitutionally,  the  procedures  used  In 
most  states  which  have  such  statutes  for 
use  against  three-time  offenders. 

Searches:  The  difference  between  the  In- 
terpretations placed  on  the  "no-knock"  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  In  the  House  debate  and 
the  Senate  debate  Is  so  great  that  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  anyone  knot's  what  It  means. 

Preventive  detention:  We  think  a  bill  to 
permit  some  form  of  detention  or  closer 
supervision  of  dangerous  suspects  In  certain 
situations  can  be  written.  But  this  Is  not 
if.  the  language  Is  too  broad  and  the  pos- 
sibilities for  abuse  too  great. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  believe  the  costs  of  this  particular  crime 
bill  outweigh  the  benefits  it  would  bestow. 
They  are  sufficient  for  the  Senate  to  be  Jus- 
tmed  in  defeating  the  conference  report  and 
following  the  course  urged  by  Senator  Ervln. 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  argue  that  If 
It  Is  killed  there  will  be  no  District  crime 
bin  this  year.  But  this  need  not  be  so.  Faced 
with  a  cleaned-up  version  of  its  own  legis- 
lation, the  House  would  have  to  decide 
whether  it  wants  a  decent  crime  bill  or  a 
campaign  Issue.  And  the  administration 
would  be  faced  with  the  same  choice. 

It  Is  hard,  of  course,  for  a  senator  to 
vote  against  an  anti-crime  bill  Just  now.  The 
voters  are  eager  for  action  and  such  a  vote 
Is  subject  to  easy  demagog'c  attack  and  gross 
misinterpretation.  But  the  solution  Is  simple 
In  legislative  terms  and  the  principles  are 
clear.  The  costs  of  this  particular  antlcrlme 
bill  are  too  high — too  high  In  terms  of  back- 
ward-looking penology,  too  high  In  terms 
of  Individual  freedom. 

July  25,  1970. 
Deab  Senatob  Ebvtn:  I  wanted  to  express 
mv  thanks  to  you  for  the  fine  fight  you 
waged  against  the  repressive  measures  con- 
tained In  the  D.C.  crime  bill.  It  U  elected 
officials  such  as  yourself  and  yotir  fellow  allies 
that  keep  my  faith  In  government.  I  know 
you  will  continue  to  wage  such  attacks. 
Sincerely, 

VnciNiA  PHn.Ln>s. 
Kingston,  N.Y. 

Pasadena,  Calif.. 

July  23.  1970. 

Dear  Sib:  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  vote  against  the  Nixon  Administration's 
crime  control  bill. 

Altho  It  applies  to  only  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  present  there  Is  grave  danger 
that  law  enforcement  agencies  over  the  na- 
tion will  adopt  the  same  measures. 

They  seem  to  think  the  way  to  control 
crime  Is  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  all  peo- 


ple which  only  leads  to  more  resentment  and 
bitterness  and  thus  works  directly  against 
what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

With  our  liberties  being  curtailed  more 
and  more  we  are  fast  becoming  a  police 
state  and  If  that  happens,  Its  the  finish  of 
our  country. 

Again  with  sincere  thanks  for  your  vote, 
I  am 

Yours  truly, 

Marian  M.  Strasser. 

JtTNi  16, 1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  My  husband,  a  Vir- 
ginia attorney  who  practices  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  I  support  your  defense  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  individuals  to  re- 
main free  on  bond  while  awaiting  trial  that 
Is  currently  questioned  In  the  D.C.  crime 
bUl. 

It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  to  Increase 
the  nxunber  of  Judges  and  generally  create 
an  atmosphere  In  which  those  accused 
would  enjoy  their  right  to  a  speedy  trial  Is 
the  proper  answer. 

It  Is  good  to  see  a  southern  statesman 
champion  this  constitutional  right.  The  un- 
constitutional preventive  detention  section 
carries  with  It  racial  overtones  as  It  would 
most  directly  affect  the  mainly  black  Dis- 
trict population. 
Sincerely, 

Sheilah  C.  Perrin. 

Annandale,  Va. 

Jttlt  30.  1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  I  have  just  watched 
you  on  the  Today  Show.  I  have  been  saying 
for  sometime  too  many  people  have  forgotten 
we  are  all  Innocent  until  proven  guilty  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt.  In  our  zeal  to  con- 
trol crime  we  forget  this  basic  principle.  I 
am  glad  to  know  some  of  our  Senators  can 
still  understand  that  some  guilty  may  go 
free  but  In  this  country  the  Innocent  may 
never  be  imprisoned.  Thank  you  for  your 
efforts  for  a  free  America. 
Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  Orace  B.  Anderson. 

Chesterton,  Ind. 


JtTLT   16,   1970. 

Deab  Senator  Ervin:  This  Is  Just  to  wish 
you  well  m  your  leadership  of  the  opposition 
to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  antlcrlme  bill.  I  know  this  has  been 
a  long-standing  concern  on  your  part,  and  It 
Is  very  cheering  to  know  you  are  there  to 
speak  up  for  the  way  Individual  persons 
should  be  treated  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. You  are  striking  a  timely  blow  for 
human  rights. 

Thank  you,  and  the  best  of  wishes  In  the 
battle. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  A.  Christian. 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Jm.T  30,  1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Fortunately.  I  was 
listening  to  the  Today  program  this  morning 
and  found  your  attitude  toward  the  D.C. 
Anti-Crime  bill  to  be  one  of  enlightenment 
and  fairness.  I  would  regret  to  see  one  evil 
substituted  for  another,  and,  while  most  of 
us  recognize  the  need  to  fight  crime,  I  don't 
agree  with  this  approach. 

In  any  day,  and  particularly  at  this  time. 
It  Is  refreshing  to  find  a  leader  willing  to  take 
a  possible  unpopular  position  with  his  con- 
stituents to  stand  for  what  he  believes  In.  I 
salute  you  and  wish  you  success. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Qeorge  W.  Fairfield. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Sweet  Springs,  Md.. 

July  24,  1970. 
Dear  Senator:    Congratulations   on   your 
stand  for  American  rights  as  they  are  being 
threatened  In  the  D.C.  anti-crime  bill.  Time 
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win  prove  your  stand  but  the  fight  now  Is 
difficult.  We  appreciate  your  courage. 

Dr.  Helen  H.  Long. 

July  24,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:  As  a  former  South- 
erner, now  a  Westerner,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  to  oppose  hysteria  and  ex- 
tremism In  law  enforcement  methods  and  the 
abandonment  of  U.S.  traditional  rights  and 
protections  of  individuals. 
Slnoerely, 

P.  Habtttng. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

JtJLY  24,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Thank  you  for  your 
vote  against  the  D.C.  crime  bill  with  Its 
dangerous  "no-knock"  and  preventive  deten- 
tion provisions.  Even  though  It  has  been 
passed  Into  law  your  opposition  has  made  an 
Impact  and  possibly  these  features  will  be 
reexamined. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jo  Ann  O.  West. 
Chafkl  Hn.i..  N.C. 

Jtjly  30,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  You  did  well  In  lead- 
ing Senate  fight  against  D.C.  Olme  BlU. 
We  strongly  support  your  stand  on  this  Issue. 
Keep  at  your  pxirsual  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  BlU  of  Rights. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Hibbard. 
Cabbboro,  N.C. 

June  18,  1970. 
Dear  Sir:   1  strongly  support  your  stand 
against  the   repressive   antl-crlme   bill   pro- 
posed for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Johnson. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

July  27, 1970. 
Dear  Senator  Esvuf.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  wholeheartedly  support  your  fight 
against  the  unconstitutional  provisions  of 
the  D.C.  crime  bill.  You  should  take  your 
position  to  the  country. 
Sincerely, 

Rodney  C.  Bryant. 
Woodbury,  Tknn. 

Jtn.Y  24,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  appreciate  and  ^- 
prove  your  stand  against  "no-knock"  police 
entry  and  preventive  detention  and  hope 
you  succeed  In  your  effort  to  prevent  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  in  question. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Helkn  Laicdan. 
Chicago,  III. 

July  29.  1970. 
Dear  Sbnatos  Ervin:  Thank  you  for  your 
attempt  at  upholding  the  Constitution  by 
your  efforts  to  defeat  the  D.C.  crime  bill.  I'm 
sure  the  Supreme  Court  will  agree  with  you; 
I  only  hope  it  happens  soon  enough  to  pre- 
vent much  Injustice. 
Sincerely, 

John  Broderick. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

July  19,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  wish  to  express 
support  and  thanks  for  yotir  efforts  to  block 
the  D.C.  crime  bill  as  presently  constituted. 
The  "preventive  detention"  section  Is  espe- 
cially dangerous  to  a  democratic  society. 
Keep  up  the  good  fight  I 
Sincerely  yours, 

Db.  Nancy  T.  Closbt. 
Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

July  28,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  E^vin:  As  an  old  time  but 
many   time    transplanted   Tar   Heal    (Hert- 
ford) let  me  applaud  your  fight  against  the 
D.C.  crime  bUl  and  decry  its  passage.  I  ad- 


mire your  courage  and  trust  that  this  action 
by  your  peers  will  in  no  way  diminish  your 
continued  efforts  against  deprivation  of  clvU 
liberty.  I  certainly  share  your  feelings  con- 
cerning the  horror  of  increasing  crime  but 
agree  that  the  recent  crime  bill  Is  not  the 
way  to  go.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  Many  of 
us  average  folks  share  your  views. 
Sincerely, 

Arthxtr  R.  Woods. 

Copperas  Cove,  Tex. 

Jtn.T  30,  1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  1  have  been  ex- 
tremely concerned  over  the  D.C.  crime  bill 
and  its  extension  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Though  I  am  not  a  constituent  of  yours, 
I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  oppose  this  bill 
and  sincerely  hope  you  will  continue  to 
oppose  it.  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  efforts 
to  protect  all  U.S.  citizens  against  this  In- 
fringement and  threat  to  otir  basic  rights  as 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Thank  you  again.  I  hope  your  efforts  are 
successful  and  that  more  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen follow  your  example. 
Sincerely, 

Christine  A.  Reis. 

Segregansett,  Mass. 

July  30,  1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  approve  of  your 
stand  against  the  President's  no-knock,  pre- 
ventive detention  bill. 

While  our  boys  fight  for  freedom,  our  Pres- 
ident recommends  the  erosion  of  our  free- 
doms. 

Why  is  there  no  movement  to  stop  crime 
by  getting  at  the  causes?  All  of  the  Presi- 
dent's emphasis  is  to  lock  the  door  after  the 
horse  Is  stolen.  Has  he  no  real  compassion 
or  knowledge  of  the  real  ways  to  prevent 
crime? 

Sincerely, 

Forrest  D.  Comport. 

Lake  Wales,  Fla. 

DtrBHAM,  N.C. 

July  16, 1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  We  want  you  to 
know  that  we  are  in  agreement  with  you 
in  your  criticism  of  the  Nixon  Antl-Crlme 
BUl  particularly  in  the  sections  giving  the 
police  and  Federal  Agents  "no-knock"  powers 
and  in  giving  the  judges  too  Uberal  preven- 
tive detention  powers,  nils  Is  a  move  towards 
an  authoritarian  poUce  state  such  as  the 
Fascists  had  and  the  Communists  stUl  have. 

We  beUeve  in  spending  money  to  obtain 
and  thoroughly  train  a  greater  number  cA 
local  law  enforcement  officers  such  as  the 
county  and  city  officers.  After  serving  on  a 
Jury  recently  we  do  believe  that  more 
judges  and  more  courts  are  needed  to  speed 
up  law  enforcement.  Prompt  arrest  and  a 
speedy  trial  has  the  best  deterring  effect  on 
the  criminal. 

The  war  and  the  resulting  Inflation  and 
the  recent  unemployment  are  some  of  the 
root  catises  of  increased  criminal  activity. 
These  causes  have  to  be  attacked  also. 

Just  passing  "tough  laws"  wUl  not  solve 
these  problems. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alden  W.  Swdt. 
Marie  J.  Swift. 

Fort  Worth.  Tex.. 

July  30,  1970. 

Deab  Sib:  Over  a  number  of  years  I  b»Te 
had  occasions  to  differ  with  your  poUtloal 
decisions  on  certain  bills.  I  do  want  to  say 
now  that  I  aw)reclate  very  much  the  strong 
fight  you  are  putting  up  In  Wswhtngtwi 
against  the  undermining  of  certain  twstn 
constitutional  ri^ts  that  ^pear  to  me  to  be 
in  Jeopaidy. 

I  agree  with  you  tliat  more  and  more  In- 
rottds  are  being  made  on  the  Individual  lib- 
erties of  people  somehow  with  the  hope  that 
these  short  cuts  wlU  prevent  crime  Mid  (ur> 
ther   Increase  the  security  of  our  nation. 


Both  of  these,  as  you  so  weU  put,  are  im- 
proper assumptions  and   may   well   destroy 
that  which  they  seek  to  preserve. 
Very  tnUy  yours, 

N.  H.  KuBKO. 

June  18, 1970. 
Deab  Senator  Eevin:  My  heartfelt  thanks  I 
For  your  fight  against  S.  2600  and  I  know 
your  continued  efforts  will  be  always  directed 
against  similar  legislation.  Again  thanks. 

Sincerely, 

George  A.  Moelleb. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Merion  Station,  Pa. 

July  20, 1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Although  I  am  not  a 
constituent  of  yours,  I  wish  to  commend  you 
on  your  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's omnibus  Crime  Bill.  The  tyranny  of 
a  police  sute  usually  follows  what  appears  to 
be  a  legitimate  desire  for  law  and  order. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Babby  E.  Unoab. 

July  24, 1970. 

Deab  Senator  Ervin:  As  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  we  would  Uke  to  thank 
you  for  your  wholehearted.  If  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  defeat  the  recently  approved 
Crime  Bin.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  measure  will  now  become  law. 

We  have  only  recently  moved  here  from  the 
South  and  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  reaUze 
that  great  steps  need  to  be  taken  toward 
curbing  the  Incredible  crime  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict. We  share  your  reservation,  however, 
concerning  such  a  vast  Increase  of  poUce 
power,  we  simply  find  It  hard  to  believe  that 
the  legislature  of  any  SUte  would  pass  the 

Among  tiie  many  methods  by  which  Uberty 
errodes,  that  by  due  process  of  law  is  i^e 
saddest,  even  if  it  U  the  slowest,  because  one 
can  see  Inevltobly  what  it  leads  to. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  stand  on  this 
issue,  we  remain,  sincerely, 

Jeanette  Altobd, 
Tebby  Altobd,  Ph.  D. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Alexandria,  Va., 

July  23, 1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  I  seldom  write  letters 
of  agreement  or  disagreement;  however,  I 
feel  impeUed  to  let  you  know  that  !»«*«« 
wholeheartedly  with  your  stand  on  the  Crime 
BUl  Just  passed  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  It  Is  not  enough  to  vote  against 
the  bUl,  but  a  bUl  should  be  presented  as 
an  alternative.  Since  It  Is  an  accepted  fact 
by  aU  responsible  citizens,  that  crime  is 
rampant  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country.  » J«jy 
drastic  approach  to  the  problem  should  be 
taken  to  stop  the  spread  of  this  disease  in 
our  society. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  has  been  stated  by  many 
others,  that  the  best  deterrent  to  crime  would 
be  a  swift  trial.  Could  not  an  emergency 
court  be  set  up  for  a  short  period  of  time 
to  take  care  of  current  offenses  immediately? 
A  period  of  swift  punishment  might  show 
a  reduction  In  crime.  If  no  change  were 
evident,  the  process  of  Immediate  trial  and 
sentence  could  be  taken  as  of  no  value.  At 
least  It  would  be  worth  a  trial. 

Thanking  you,  I  remain  a  former  resident 
of  North  Carolina  now  residing  In  Virginia. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RUBY  L.  HABE. 

July  18,  1970. 

Deab  Senator  Kevin  :  I  wish  we  had  a  few 
more  Bam  Errln's  In  the  Senate. 

On  the  controversial  issues  of  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  crime  biU,  I  ootUdnX  agree  with 
you  more.  If  the  leglsUtion  passes  we  will 
be  In  for  many  problems  abead. 

Oui  Constitution  Is  as  important  to  me 
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ms  the  Ten  Commandments  and  I  dont 
know  why  the  Nixon  Administration  thinks 
they  can  whittle  away  our  Bill  of  Rights  so 
easily. 

Just  "hang-in-tbere"  and  guard  Our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  freedom-loving  Americans  appreciate 
your  efforts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  R.  P.  SCHINDEUC. 

Annandals,  Va. 

Seveena  Pakk,  Mo., 

July  28.  1970. 

Hon.  Senatob  Ebvin:  Though  not  a  con- 
stituent of  yours,  nor  even  In  agreement 
with  you  on  most  Issues.  I  nevertheless  had 
to  write  you  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to 
you  for  your  slnglehanded  efforts  In  protect- 
ing and  watching  over  my  civil  liberties  and 
those  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I  have  long  ad- 
mired you  for  this  and  have  never  taken  the 
time  to  tell  you  so  before. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  events,  however, 
I  felt  the  time  had  come  to  do  so.  I  deeply 
grieve  the  passing  of  the  D.C.  Crime  bill,  but 
grateful  to  you  In  your  attempt  to  prevent 
Its  passage. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  In  your  work. 
May  you  enjoy  a  long  and  fruitful  life  and 
may  your  constituents  continue  to  return 
you  to  your  office.  This  country  needs  more 
men  like  you  In  office. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Selma  Ooldbekc. 

Olencoe.  III., 

July  20.  1970. 
Mt  Deak  Senator  ExvrN:  We  congratulate 
you  on  your  flght  against  the  "no-knock" 
crime  bill.  Tou  are  right  .  .  .  these  are  in- 
deed the  blueprints  for  a  police  state,  under 
the  clever,  convenient  guise  of  fighting  crime. 
Dont  let  them  get  away  with  it.  Don't  let 
the  Justice  Department  eviscerate  our  pre- 
cious freedoms.  Dont  let  this  repressive  ad- 
ministration set  such  an  example  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  Indeed  to  the  world.  If  a  man's  home 
Is  truly  no  longer  bis  castle,  then  what  have 
we  left? 

Other  than  writing  letters,  tell  me  what  I 
can  do. 

Yours  fervently, 

Mrs.  John  Chiloe. 

PtTTSBUBCH.  Pa., 

July  19. 1970. 
Deab  Senator  EIrvin:  We  wish  to  thaiLk 
and  commend  you  and  encourage  you  In  your 
fine  work  in  fighting  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  its 
House-passed  version.  We  as  civil  libertar- 
ians are  horrified  that  our  Congress  Is  con- 
templating making  into  law  "preventive 
detention"  and  the  "no-knock  entry"  clause. 
These  are  strong  beginnings  of  a  police 
state.  You  have  our  support  in  fighting  this 
bad  legislation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Satrk. 

Annandale,  Va., 

July  23. 1970. 
Sa:  Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  point 
out  to  your  colleagues  the  weaknesses  in  the 
D.C.  Crime  Bill.  It  Is  heartening  to  see  an 
Individual  who  will  put  himself  on  the  line 
in  order  to  achieve  a  long  range  goal.  Your 
concern  for  the  rights  of  all  people  and  your 
efforts  to  protect  those  rights  through 
democratic  means  seems  to  me  an  example 
of  the  "American  way  of  life." 
Very  tnily  yours, 

liAtTRA  I.  MCDOWALL. 

Vienna,  Va., 
July  2S.  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  I  am  writing  to  com- 
mend and  thank  you  for  your  stalwart  and 
eloquent  defense  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
against  the  repression  of  ttxe  ao-called  D.C. 
Crime  Bill.  It  is  a  aad  day  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  electa  to  abridge  some 


of  our  most  cherished  liberties.  Your  stand 
will  remain  a  bright  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate  long  after  the  outrages  of  this 
legislation  have,  hopefully,  passed  into  de- 
served obscurity. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  Amerlcain 
Civil  lilbertiee  Union,  my  work  now  seems 
cut  out  for  me.  My  hope  is  that  I  may  ap- 
proach my  task  with  even  a  portion  of  the 
dedication  and  zeal  with  which  you  have 
approached  yours. 

May  your  voice  remain  strong  in  behalf 
of  those  Individual  freedoms  which  are  now 
so  imperiled  from  many  quarters. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Lowerre. 


Cxncinnatt,  Ohio, 

June  22.  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  I  applaud  you  in  your 
efforts  to  oppose  certain  features  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  crime  bill.  I  agree  with  you  that 
such  provisions  as  preventive  detention  and 
the  "no  knock"  policy  are  dangerous  and 
unconstitutional.  May  you  continue  In  your 
efforts  to  defend  the  principles  on  which  our 
government  was  based  against  mounting 
pressures  from  all  sides. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Greo  Saltzman. 

JULT  16,  1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I'm  Just  writing  this 
note  to  let  you  know  that  you  have  my 
wholehearted  support  in  your  opposition  to 
the  pretrial  and  no-knock  provisions  in  the 
D.C.  crime  bill.  I  think  that  even  though  the 
bill  has  several  progressive  measures  provid- 
ing for  D.C.  court  reorganization  that  should 
come  into  being,  they  should  not  be  brought 
into  existence  at  the  expense  of  rights  (such 
as  trial  before  decision  of  Innocence  or  guilt) 
guaranteed  to  every  American  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  shout  Bravo! 
for  your  stance  from  the  sidelines  as  I'm  not 
from  your  state  (Tm  a  resident  of  Maryland) 
and  even  if  I  were,  I'm  17  not  of  voting  age. 
So  Bravo!!  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Terri  West. 

Jolt  21,  1970. 

Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  effort  to  obtain 
a  sound  crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  understand  the  concern  that 
leads  some  people  to  espouse  preventive  de- 
tention, "no-knock"  searches,  and  increased 
wiretapping.  But  such  measures  are  neither 
wise  nor  Just.  They  violate  principles  funda- 
mental to  this  nation  and  are  as  dangerous 
as  the  crimes  they  are  to  fight. 

As  Americans — believing  still  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  "Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed" — we  find  it  espe- 
cially frustrating  that  such  laws  can  be  im- 
posed on  us  by  a  government  In  no  way 
accountable  to  us. 

Having  no  voice  of  our  own  in  Congress, 
we  must  rely  entirely  on  men  like  you  who 
will  consider  our  rights  as  carefully  as  the 
rights  of  their  constituents  at  home. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Bryant. 

Washington,  D.C. 

St.  Loins,  Mo., 

June  19.  1970. 
Dear  Congressman  Ervzn  :  May  I  commend 
you  on  your  present  stand  against  the  Nixon - 
Mitchell  D.C.  crime  bill.  In  his  determined 
and  misled  efforts  to  repeal  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
Nixon  has  presented  In  this  crime  bill,  which 
Is  clearly  Intended  as  a  model  for  all  cities, 
an  illustration  of  the  most  primitive  kinds 
of  regression  in  crime  control.  And  It  rep- 
resents another  of  Nixon's  efforts  to  usurp 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  courts.  Please  continue 
your  efforts  to  realst  these  Incursions,  which 
an  a  twxlble  threat  to  ua  all. 


Again,  my  thanks  for  your  hard-working, 
Intelligent  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Freivogel. 

Nashville,  Tknn., 

July  22.  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  great  stand  against 
the  new  crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  all  agree  that  law 
and  order  Is  an  Important  part  of  our  so- 
ciety but  not  the  expense  of  personal  lib- 
erty. I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  law  and  that  it  should  be  stopped. 
I  want  to  encourage  you  to  continue  your 
flght  to  kill  this  bUl. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mtth^f-  E.  Olasscock,  IH,  M  J}. 

JuLT  26,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:  This  Is  to  show  my 
appreciation  of  your  battle  to  preserve  con- 
stitutional rights,  in  your  fight  against  the 
D.C.  crime  bill.  Also,  for  your  past  defense 
of  rights,  for  civilians,  and  federal  workers. 
You  are  a  true  statesman. 
Thank  you, 

P.  MacDonalo. 
Silver  Spring,  Mo. 

Newport  News,  Va., 

August  3.  1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  You  used  to  be  my 
Senator  when  I  was  a  resident  of  North 
Carolina. 

Frankly,  I  never  voted  for  you  and  even 
since  I  left  the  state  (a  mistake)  I  have 
written  you  In  opposition  to  your  policies. 

Therefore,  I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to  inform 
you  that  I  support  and  admire  your  position 
on  the  recent  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill.       ^ 

I  do  not  believe  your  doubts  about  the        o 
desirability  of  certain  provisions  of  this  bill        X 
are  mere  "legal  theory."  To  the  contrary,  I 
think  such  a  notion  circumvents  the  entire 
concept  of  rational  government. 

If  I  had  a  pistol,  anyone  entering  my  house 
unannounced  would  be  shot.  If  I  were  a 
criminal  and  thought  my  telephone  was  sub- 
ject to  being  tapped,  I  would  have  It  re- 
moved. 

When,  or  If,  I  ever  return  to  North  Carolina 
and  you  are  still  running  for  office  I  may  be 
forced  to  vote  for  you.  In  spite  of  everything. 
Kindest  regards, 

W.  J.  Crank. 

Forest  Park,  Ga., 

July  22.  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  Thank  you  for  fight- 
ing the  D.C.  Crime  Bill.  If  people  understood 
what  Is  involved,  you  would  receive  many, 
many  letters  of  thanks. 

Congratulations  on  the  powerful  statement 
calling  the  bill  an  affront  to  constitutional 
principles  and  a  blueprint  for  a  police  state. 
I  wish  your  arg\iments  could  be  given  greater 
publicity.  I  did  not  see  this  statement  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal. 

With  strongest  wishes  that  you  may  be 
successful  in  the  flght  you  are  waging. 
Very  truly  yours, 

IiAViNiA  B.  George. 


July  27,  1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  For  what  It's  worth. 
I  think  your  stand  against  the  D.C.  crime  bill 
was  a  true  profile  in  courage.  It's  comforting 
to  know  that  there  are  some  people  in  the 
Senate  who  can  separate  lawnorder  from  law- 
and-order.  However,  it  is  very  discomforting 
to  know  that  those  people  are  In  a  minority. 
I  am  gratefully  yours. 

Jefrey  R.  Mttchell. 

Baltimore,  Mo. 

July  24,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  am  not  a  conatltu- 
ent  of  youn,  but  I  wish  I  was  so  I  could  vote 
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for  you.  Your  valiant  and  selfless  effort  to 
defeat  the  DC  crime  bill  and  preserve  the 
Bill  of  Rights  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
Throughout  the  years  you  have  been  a 
staunch  defender  of  our  constitutional 
rights  and  here  I  want  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  thank  you.  You  are  a  courageous  man 
who  fights  short-sighted  "panaceas"  to  the 
serious  crime  problem.  I  applaud  your  action 
and  realize  the  courage  It  took  as  you  rep- 
resent a  state  that  is  largely  conservative 
and  for  "law  and  order."  I  too  favor  law  and 
order,  but  not  repression.  Once  we  twist  the 
Constitution  for  mere  temporary  expediency 
as  has  Just  been  done,  we  are  In  serious 
trouble  as  a  nation.  Thanks  again,  Senator, 
and  please  realize  that  there  are  many  more 
like  me  who  are  grateful  for  men  like  you  who 
safeguard  our  liberties  even  If  It  means  a 
loss  of  popularity  to  some.  Please  keep  up 
the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  Fleischman. 

Adelphi,  Md. 

July  24,  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Thank  you  for  your 
long  and  hard  fight  against  the  D.C.  crime 
bill  and  in  behalf  of  individual  rights. 

Needless  to  say  I  am  quite  concerned  about 
the    bill's    passage,   however,   there   Is   one 
flicker  of  hope  left — ^the  courts. 
Thank  you  again. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  DAvm  R.  Taxin. 
Hillcrest  Heights,  Md. 

Silver  Spring,  Mo., 

July  24.  1970. 

Dear  Sir:  I  commend  you  for  your  forth- 
right stand  taken  against  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  BUI  of  1970.  I  had  written 
about  Its  "no-knock"  jMXJvlsions  In  a  term 
paper  I  did  on  the  erosion  of  our  BUI  of 
Rights  but  I  had  no  Idea  of  how  bad  some 
parts  of  It  really  were  untU  I  read  your  speech 
in  the  July  20  Congressional  Record.  It  was 
very  Interesting  to  learn,  as  I  did  from  your 
speech,  that  a  defendant  could  be  held  in 
Jail  for  an  Indeterminate  time  under  the  bUl's 
provisions. 

X  thank  you  for  your  past  efforts  to  preserve 
our  rights  especially  those  efforts  concern- 
ing this  bUl — which  I  understand  was  even 
worse  In  the  original  form  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives — and  hope  that 
through  the  efforts  of  you  and  other  con- 
cerned people,  I  will  never  have  to  write  an- 
other chllUng  paper  as  the  one  I  wrote  before. 

If  there  Is  any  way  I  can  help  In  preserv- 
ing the  Bill  of  Rights,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  Grttenberg. 

July  30. 1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  express  my  appreciation  as  a  District  of 
Col\imbia  resident  and  as  a  Southerner  for 
your  noble  defense  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  American  liberty. 

The  threat  of  a  "1984"-style  society  Is  the 
most  serious  problem  whlc^  America  faces 
today — notwithstanding  that  the  headlines 
BO  often  go  to  other  dangers.  Future  genera- 
tions of  free  Americans  will  owe  you  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  warning  against  the  Incipient 
totalitarianism  which  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  DC.  Crime  Bill  reveal. 
Sincerely, 

S.  BoBO  Dean. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Waskincton,  D.C, 

July  24, 1970. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  As  a  resident  of  the 

District  of  Colvimbla  for  the  past  five  years. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  efforta 

to  defeat  the  D.C.  Crime  BUl. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  aorely  In  xwed 


of  understanding  and  support  from  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
your  leadership  In  defending  our  rights  Is  a 
flne  example  for  other  members  of  the  houses. 

I  Join  with  you  in  hoping  that  the  ques- 
tionable provisions  of  the  act  wUl  be  brought 
to  the  courts  quickly.  I  look  forward  to  more 
constructive  legislation  from  Congress  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice. particiUarlv  with  the  proper  function- 
ing of  our  correctional  Institutions. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  leadership 
in  our  defense.  The  citizens  of  the  last  col- 
ony are  in  yo>'r  debt. 
Yours  iriUy. 

Anthony  Ticbe. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  special  orders  for 
recognition  of  Senators  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  8:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW,  THURSDAY, 
AUGUST  27,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  8:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  KENNEDY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow morning,  immediately  following 
the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  the  able  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  tomorrow 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness with  stf  tements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  CALL  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
CALENDAR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  authorized  by  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  to  say  that  there  will  not 
be  a  call  of  imobjected-to  items  on  the 
legislative  calendar  tomorrow  morning. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  BROOKE  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  tomorrow 
morning  by  the  able  senior  Senator  frran 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  be  recognized  for 

not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notes  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  changed  his  request.  Would  the 
Senator  restate  the  request  in  the 
proper  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, imder  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, the  able  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  will  be  rec- 
ognized immediately  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  tomor- 
row for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  statements  the 
able  Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BsooKZ)  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  special  orders  for  recognition  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM— THE  NELSON-GOODELL 

AMENDMENT  TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE 

SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDKLL).  concerning  which  an 
agreement  has  already  been  reached 
limiting  the  time  thereon  to  40  minutes, 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  AMENDMENT  BY  MR. 
PERCY  TO  BE  MADE  PENDING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unariimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  on  tomorow,  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  that  a  re- 
quest has  already  been  agreed  to  with 
respect  to  a  1-hour  limitation  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 
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ADJOURNMENT   TO   8:30   A.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
Augiist  27.  1970.  at  8:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  26  (legislative  day  of 
August  25). 1970: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sebvick 

William  B.  Buffum,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon. 

U.S.  Navy 

Adm.  Ephralm  P.  Holmes,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Having  designated  Vice  Adm.  Charles  K. 
Duncan.  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5231.  I  nominate  him 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
while  so  serving. 
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HAYWARD'S  TOPFLIGHT  FIRE 
CHIEF 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAUroiunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Hayward.  Calif.,  one 
of  the  most  progressive  in  California,  has 
as  its  fire  chief  Matt  Jimenez.  Chief 
Jimenez  recently  was  selected  as  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs  at  a  meeting  which  took  place 
in  Seattle.  Wash. 

Matt  Jimenez  is  a  man  dedicated  to 
his  Job  and  one  who  has  made  a  great 
contribution  in  the  field  of  fire  preven- 
tion in  this  country. 

I  include  herewith  an  article  from  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  Tri- 
bune giving  a  short  history  of  Matt's 
£u;tivities: 

Hatwako's  Topflight  Fike  Chief 
(By  Don  Demaln) 

Hatwaso. — Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  young 
professional  boxer  gave  up  a  promising  ca- 
reer In  the  rmg  and  decided  to  become  a 
Hayward  policeman. 

It  was  about  the  only  thing  that  Matt 
Jimenez  set  out  to  do  that  he  didn't  ac- 
complish. 

At  that  time  shortly  after  World  War  n 
was  over,  there  was  no  opening  on  the  Hay- 
ward Police  Department.  So  the  young  boxer 
decided  Instead  to  take  a  "tempwrary"  posi- 
tion with  the  flre  department. 

The  opening  In  the  police  department  was 
Blow  to  arrive,  and  when  it  did  Jimenez  had 
a  change  of  heart.  Flreflghtlng  was  to  be- 
come his  life  work  and  he  set  out  to  be  a 
champion  fireman  Just  as  he  had  been  a 
champion  fighter. 

Seven  years  later.  In  1952,  Matt  Jimenez 
was  named  chief  of  Hayward's  14-man  de- 
partment. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  Hayward  Fire  De- 
partment became  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  fireflghtlng  organizations  in  the 
country.  It  has  won  many  awards  and  cita- 
tions for  Its  flre  prevention  work.  Today  th# 
department  numbers  104  In  six  fire  stations. 

Jimenez  stresses  two  things  in  his  depart- 
ment, Intensive  training  for  his  men  and 
widespread  public  education  on  fire  preven- 
tion. 


Jimenez  has  become  a  popular  figure  dur- 
ing his  18  years  as  chief,  not  only  in  his  own 
community  but  throughout  the  country,  be- 
cause of  his  travels  as  a  member  of  the 
International  Association  of  Flre  Chiefs. 

As  such  he  developed  into  a  sort  of  ex 
officio  "ambassador  at  large"  for  the  dty  of 
Hayward.  As  a  result,  Hayward  has  become  a 
popular  stopover  for  traveling  firemen  from 
all  over  the  world. 

Last  Wednesday,  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  Jimenez 
attained  Just  about  the  highest  rank  a  fire- 
man can  aspire  to. 

He  took  office  as  president  of  the  Inter- 
national association,  pretty  good  Indicator  of 
the  esteem  held  for  him  by  fire  chiefs  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  31  foreign 
countries  who  elected  him  to  the  office. 

Becoming  "World  fire  chief"  was  not  ex- 
actly what  Jimenez  expected.  As  a  nine-year- 
old  boy,  he  had  shlned  shoes  and  sold  news- 
papers on  Hayward  street  corners  nearly 
40  years  ago. 

A  member  of  a  large  Mexican-American 
family  with  very  modest  means  whose  father 
worked  In  the  cannery  and  whose  mother 
could  speak  no  English,  young  Matt  Jimenez 
at  that  time  was  more  concerned  with 
survival. 

And  it  was  about  that  time  that  he  decided 
to  become  a  prize  fighter.  He  was  already 
getting  some  hard  experience  fighting,  at 
school  and  In  the  streets  where  the  art  of 
self  defense  had  top  priority. 

Jimenez  managed  to  continue  his  high 
school  education  and  was  graduated  from 
Hayward  High,  and  then  went  on  to  San 
Mateo  Junior  College.  But  World  War  11 
erupted  and  he  left  college  to  go  to  work 
in  the  shipyards,  then  was  drafted  into  the 
Navy. 

Athletic  and  a  physical  fitness  exponent, 
Jimenez  caught  the  eye  of  welterweight  Joe 
Bemal  while  working  out  In  the  gjrro  at 
Treasury  Island. 

That  started  his  fighting  career.  Jimenez 
entered  amateur  boxing  and  then  won  the 
1944  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Pacific  Coast 
Navy  heavyweight  championship. 

This  led  to  a  bout  with  the  Coast  Guard 
champion,  with  Jack  Dempsey  as  referee. 
Jimenez  won,  then  turned  professional  and 
of  22  fights  won  19.  lost  two  and  had  one  draw. 

Bv  now  his  ardor  for  the  ring  was  flagging, 
a  situation  abetted  by  his  mother  and  his 
fiance.  Bernlce,  who  became  his  wife  In 
September  of  1945. 

Jimenez  readily  hung  up  his  gloves,  a  deci- 
sion he's  never  regretted.  "If  I'd  stayed  with 
it,  I  might  stlU  be  hearing  bells  today,  but 
not  fire  bells." 

That's  when  he  decided  he'd  like  to  become 


a  policeman.  And  that's  when,  fortunately  for 
the  Hayward  Flre  Department,  and  unfor- 
tunately for  the  police  department,  there 
were  no  openings. 

Jimenez,  48.  now  lives  with  his  wife  at  their 
Hayward  home  at  24844  Canyon  View  Court. 
They  have  four  children:  Vlvl,  9:  Valerie,  15; 
Victoria.  29,  a  San  Jose  State  College  student, 
and  Matt  Jr.,  now  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Jimenez,  following  his  Installation  as  Inter- 
national flre  chief  is  on  a  tour  of  Canada  and 
mldwestern  states. 

After  he  arrives  home,  he  will  receive  an- 
other tribute,  a  Matt  Jimenez  testimonial 
dinner  at  6:30  p.m..  Aug.  29,  at  the  Holiday 
Bowl  in  Hayward.  It's  to  be  a  toast  to  the 
"firemen's  fireman." 


SENATOR    PROUTY'S    RECORD    OP 
ASSISTANCE  TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  26.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty),  is  known  as  a  hard 
worker.  One  would  have  to  work  hard  to 
do  all  that  he  has  done  to  provide  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  Americans. 
His  education  record  is  impressive,  but 
he  does  not  stop.  He  keeps  working.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
of  his  record  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sxmi- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Winston  Prouty  and  Education — 
A  Pboud  Record 

If  you  mention  education  In  Congress,  one 
Is  first  apt  to  think  of  Senator  Winston 
Prouty.  In  his  years  as  ranking  Repxiblican 
on  the  Education  Subcommittee,  he  has 
forged  the  programs  that  have  vastly  ex- 
panded federal  support  for  education. 

He  has  not  done  this  alone,  but  rather 
through  his  ability  to  work  with  his  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  party,  toward  the  goal 
of  a  quality  education  for  all  Americans. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  another  Ver- 
monter.  Senator  Justin  Morrill,  first  moved 
Cong^ress  to  expand  the  educational  impor- 
tunities of  our  nation's  young  men  and 
women.  In  1962,  one  hundred  years  after 
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JusUn  Morrill's  Land  Grant  College  Bill  was 
enacted.  Congress  began  a  rapid  expansion  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Again  a  Vermonter 
led  the  way,  and  Senator  Prouty  continues  to 
lead  the  way  as  Congress  seeks  to  build  on 
the  educational  experiences  of  the  1960s  "the 
decade  of  education". 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  a  Democrat  from 
Oregon,  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  when  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  passed  the  Senate. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  debate  he  noted  "the 
students  of  this  country  owe  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude."  The  bill  Included  the  most  far- 
reaching  programs  of  student  assistance  and 
support  for  educational  Institutions  In  the 
nation's  history. 

Whatever  students  owe  Winston  Prouty  Is 
not  Important  to  him  for  he  feels  the  nation 
owes  the  students  more  support,  greater  op- 
portunity, more  educational  options.  He  con- 
tinues to  work. 

HIGHEB   KOtlCATION 

Senator  Prouty  was  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  was  enacted.  He 
supported  It  vigorously.  The  next  year  he 
came  to  the  Senate  and  Immediately  began  to 
press  for  expanded  support  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  he  was  In  a  position  to 
act.  He  moved  In  many  dlrectlone.  He  pressed 
for  expanded  loan  and  scholarship  programs. 
He  worked  for  broad  assistance  to  education 
institutions.  He  sought  a  tax  credit  for  col- 
lege expenses  Incurred  by  parents  and  stu- 
dents. 

In  announcing  that  he  would  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  the  Education 
Appropriations  Act.  Senator  Prouty  put  It 
this  way:  "I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way 
to  invest  a  dollar  than  to  use  It  to  educate 
our  young  people." 

The  vetoed  bill  provided  $4.4  billion  In 
federal  funds  for  education.  More  than  $1.2 
billion  of  the  funds  appropriated  are  for 
higher  education. 

BUILDINGS   AND    EQUIPMENT 

Some  of  the  funds  build  and  equip  college 
facilities  and  thanks  to  Senator  Prouty's 
lonely  but  determined  stand  In  1963.  the  arts 
and  humanities,  as  well  as  the  sciences,  are 
Included  In  construction  and  equipment  pro- 
grams. 

That  year,  he  stood  nearly  alone  In  his 
fight  to  Include  the  arts  and  humanities  In 
a  federal  construction  program.  He  won  a 
partial  victory  that  year  and  since  then  he 
has  won  a  series  of  victories  and  expanded 
federal  assistance  for  a  broad  curriculum. 

LOANS,   GRANTS,    AND   SCHOLARSHIPS 

Since  entering  the  Senate,  Senator  Prouty 
has  sought  to  expand  on  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  student  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Bill  after  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Prouty 
were  enacted  Into  law  after  law,  and  pro- 
vided federal  support  for  many  of  the  nation's 
7.1  million  undergraduate  and  gradtiate  stu- 
dents. 

The  student  assistance  programs,  developed 
with  Senator  Prouty's  guidance,  Include  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  for  financially 
needy  undergraduate  students;  work-study 
grants  for  part-time  Jobs  during  the  school 
year  and  full-time  summer  jobs  for  students 
m  need  of  financial  assistance  to  continue 
fbeir  education;  insured  loans  and  direct 
loans  to  college  students. 

In  the  fall  of  1969  when  many  students 
seeking  Insured  loans  were  being  caught  in 
the  tight  money  squeeze,  Senator  Prouty  co- 
sponsored  the  Insured  Student  Loan  Emer- 
gency Amendments  to  provide  federal  in- 
centive payments  to  break  the  tight  money 

grip- 
Senator  Prouty  has  not  only  been  a  key 
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drafter  of  student  assistance  programs,  be 
has  also  sought  to  use  them  Imaginatively. 

His  concept  of  loan  forgiveness  has  been 
adopted  In  several  forms. 

Originally  loan  forgiveness  was  used  to 
cancel  the  debts  incurred  by  deceased  or 
disabled  veterans.  Then  Senator  Prouty 
sought  to  head  off  the  teacher  shcH-tage  by 
having  enacted  a  loan  cancellation  provision 
for  teachers  to  counter  the  teacher  shortage. 
He  later  extended  this  forgiveness  provision 
to  private  as  well  as  public  school  teachers, 
at  a  rate  of  10%  of  the  loan  for  each  year 
of  teaching  service  up  to  50%  of  the  loan. 

To  alleviate  a  critical  shortage  of  teach- 
ers of  the  handicapped  and  teachers  In  pov- 
erty areas.  Senator  Prouty  proposed  loan  for- 
giveness provisions  to  forgive  up  to  100% 
of  a  loan  at  a  rate  of  15%  per  year  of  service. 
The  program,  like  other  forgiveness  pro- 
grams, has  provided  an  extra  Incentive  for 
young  people  to  assist  the  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged. 

This  year,  Senator  Prouty's  provision  for 
cancelling  a  portion  of  a  veteran's  student 
loan  for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  becaxae 
law,  thus  reducing  the  burden  placed  on 
veterans  who  borrow  funds  for  their  edu- 
cation before  entering  the  service. 

TAX   RELIEF   TO   STUDENTS   OR   PARENTS    OF   STU- 
DENTS  IN   COLLEGE 

Six  years  ago  Senator  Prouty  first  advo- 
cated a  tax  credit  for  college  expenses  in- 
curred by  parents  and  students.  He  has 
fought  alone  and  with  other  Senators  to 
see  this  concept  become  law.  In  1967  and 
1969,  the  Senate  passed  such  a  provision,  but 
m  both  years  the  tax  credit  for  college  ex- 
penses was  dropped  In  conference  with  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives.  Senator  Prouty 
continues  to   press  for   this  projxwal. 

EDUCATION    PROFESSIONS   DEVELOPMENT 

Senator  Prouty  supported  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  of  1967.  This 
Act  responded  to  the  critical  needs  for  ade- 
quately trained  education  personnel  through 
grants  to  states  and  educational  Institutions, 
and  local  school  districts.  Some  46,000  per- 
sons wUl  participate  this  year  In  programs 
set  up  by  the  Act. 

Regrettably  his  amendments  to  the  bill 
to  provide  special  programs  for  teachers  of 
the  handicapped  did  not  succeed.  However, 
Senator  Prouty  was  later  to  find  other  ap- 
proaches to  provide  for  teachers  of  the  hand- 
icapped. 

An  amendment  to  the  bUl  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Prouty  and  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  to  provide  funds  fc*  Teacher  Corps 
members  to  counsel  youthful  first  offenders 
prior  to  their  release  from  prison  was  de- 
feated. It  was  1970  before  such  a  program 
was  instituted  with  the  Teacher  Corps  Cor- 
rections Education  Act. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  VERMONT 

Senator  Prouty  works  closely  with  Ver- 
mont's institutions  of  higher  education.  He 
is  proud  of  Vermont's  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities and  seeks  the  advice  of  administrators, 
faculty  and  students.  He  wants  to  know  what 
Is  happening  on  the  campuses  and  how  the 
federal  government  can  best  respond  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty alike. 

For  example,  he  has  worked  closely  with 
the  College  of  St.  Joseph  the  Provider  to  ex- 
pand Its  special  education  program.  At  pres- 
ent, students  learning  how  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  handicapped  children  are  serving  as 
paraprofesslonals  throughout  the  state.  As 
they  learn,  they  also  help  alleviate  the  short- 
age of  personnel  able  to  provide  the  special 
education  approaches  our  handicapped  chil- 
dren need.  Senator  Prouty  is  never  too  busy 
to  lend  a  hand  In  assisting  Vermont  schools 
In  developing  programs  and  seeking  federal 
assistance.  He  continues  to  keep  In  close 
contact  so  that  he  knows  whafs  happening 
on  Vermont  campuses. 

He's  also  aware  of  what's  happening  on 
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campuses  across  the  nation.  He  has  watched 
the  number  of  Junior  colleges  double  since 
1960,  while  their  enrollment  tripled.  For 
many  areas  of  the  country,  the  junior  college 
offers  young  people  another  option  after  high 
school. 

Senator  Prouty  wants  to  expand  the  op- 
tions available  and  co-authored  the  Compre- 
hensive Community  College  Act  of  1969, 
which  proposed  to  provide  a  three-year  $6  bil- 
lion program  of  assistance  to  developing  and 
supporting  community  colleges  across  the 
nation. 

ELEMENTARY   AND    SECONDARY   EDUCATION 

When  he  first  ran  for  Congress  back  In 
1950.  Senator  Prouty  advocated  federal  sup- 
port for  local  schools.  He  kept  pressing  for 
such  a  program,  but  fifteen  years  passed  be- 
fore the  landmark  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  enacted. 

The  prmclpal  thrust  of  the  Act  was  to 
to  aid  the  educationally  deprived  child.  Sen- 
ator Prouty  contended  that  the  Act  missed 
the  mark  In  a  number  of  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  party,  carry- 
ing out  the  wishes  of  President  Johnson, 
ruled  out  any  amendments  to  the  Act. 

While  the  measure  had  Senator  Prouty's 
support,  he  expressed  several  doubts  as  to 
Its  effectiveness. 

He  felt  that  the  program  evaluation 
criteria  demanded  of  the  state  by  the  Act 
would  excessively  burden  rural  school  dis- 
tricts. He  was  correct. 

Senator  Prouty  contended  that  the  poverty 
Income  level  for  a  family  of  $2,000  was  un- 
reallstlcally  low.  He  recommended  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  program  to  include  children  from 
families  with  up  to  $3,000  Income.  The  level 
has  since  been  raised  to  this  level  and  is 
scheduled  to  go  to  $4,000. 

Senator  I»routy  feared  that  upon  receipt  of 
federal  funds,  some  school  districts  would 
cut  back  local  expenditures.  This  did  hap- 
pen. After  five  years  of  Senator  Prouty's 
prodding,  the  Act  was  amended  in  1970  to 
prevent  local  school  districts  from  supplant- 
ing their  local  funds  with  federal  funds. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Act,  he 
repeatedly  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
undue  amount  of  federal  control  written  into 
the  bin  by  neglecting  the  role  of  the  state. 
Senator  Prouty  particularly  wanted  a  state 
role  for  Supplementary  Education  Centers 
and  Services.  This  was  finally  obtained  in 
1969. 

Other  problems  were  soon  to  develop  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
The  slovraess  of  Oongress  in  appropriating 
school  funds  led  to  chaos  In  the  local  school 
districts.  Not  knowing  bow  much  federal 
money  they  would  receive,  they  could  not 
plan  or  hire  effectively.  In  1966  Senator 
Prouty  proposed  an  advance  funding  mech- 
anism. His  proposal  was  accepted  in  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  but  later 
rejected.  In  1967  be  was  successful  and  school 
districts  now  are  able  to  plan  ahead,  thanks 
to  Senator  Prouty's  "advance  funding" 
formula.  In  1968,  Senator  Prouty  succeeded 
in  applying  a  similar  mechanism  to  Higher 
Education  programs  as  well. 

PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 

Senator  Prouty  believes  that  whenever  pos- 
sible under  the  Constitution,  non-public 
schoolchildren  should  share  the  benefits  of 
federal  aid  to  education. 

He  has  pressed  for  construction  loans  for 
non-public  schools.  He  succeeded  In  extend- 
ing loan  forgiveness  to  teachers  in  non-profit 
schools. 

He  succeeded  in  extending  the  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Institutes  and  Language  In- 
stitutes to  teachers  from  private  and  paro- 
chial schools. 

This  year  Senator  Prouty  was  able  to  pro- 
vide in  law  that  wherever  private  and  paro- 
chial school  children  participate  in  Supple- 
mentary Centers  and  Services,  officials  of  the 
private  schools  should  be  included  In  the 
program. 
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M06t  important  to  Senator  Prouty  la  the 
workablUty  at  a  local  level  of  the  programs 
he  designs  in  Congress. 

>Ui  elample  of  this  Is  in  the  assistance  he 
provided  public  and  parochial  school  children 
m  the  Swanton-Hlghgate  Area. 

in  1967.  senator  Prouty  helped  local  offi- 
cials m  the  area  revitalize  their  educational 
pVolrLs.  He  offered  assistance  In  developing 
rpuwTc-parochlal  school  complex  to  serve 
several  communities.  The  three  existing  pub- 
lic schools  and  one  parochial  school  Joined 

*°The  major  result  of  the  combination  was 
the  construction  of  a  new  education  f»cUlty 
and  an  adjacent  religious  faculty.  In  order 
to  meet  the  Constitutional  requirements  for 
separation  of  church  and  state.  aU  funds  for 
the  religious  facility  were  raised  separately 
»nd  not  out  of  public  funds.  Area  voters 
approved  the  bond  issue  for  the  complex 
and  indicated  their  desire  to  use  their  re- 
sources more  efficlenUy  through  a  coopera- 
tive publlc-parochlal  concept. 

Bn-INCtJAl.  EDUCATION 

During  the  90th  Congress,  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced to  set  up  bUmgual  education  pro- 
grams for  Spanish-speaking  students.  Its 
icope  would  probably  not  have  be«»  «»; 
panded  unless  Senator  Prouty  had  pushed  to 
include  other  foreign  languages  in  the  pro- 
gram, senator  Prouty  succeeded  in  expand- 
ing the  program  and  Increasing  the  author- 
ization. Therefore.  Prench-spealtlng  young 
people  in  Vermont  can  be  Included  In  the 

^^Thls  March,  after  some  Initial  difficulties, 
the  Orleans-Essex  North  Supervisory  Union 
School  received  funds  under  the  funds  to 
assist  French-speaking  students  In  the 
Northeast  Kingdom.  Senator  Prouty  worked 
closely  with  local  and  federal  officials  m 
working  out  the  program.  He  was  able  to 
see  hU  legislative  concept  implemented  in 
bis  home  area. 

KDtTCATION    FOB   THB   HANWCAPPCD 

In  1969.  Senator  Prouty  received  the  Legis- 
lative Statesmanship  Award  of  the  CouncU 
for  Exceptional  ChUdren.  It  reads:  "The 
Counca  for  Exceptional  ChUdren  extends  Its 
slncerest  appreciation  to  Senator  Winston 
Prouty  of  Vermont  for  his  long  support  and 
sponsorship  of  programs  to  make  education 
aTreallty  for  exceptional  children  through- 
out this  nation.  We  are  especially  apprecia- 
tive of  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  wide  range 
of  services  which  exceptional  chUdren  so 
badly  need,  among  them  research,  personnel 
and  education  programs.  His  interest  and 
constant  stimulation  brought  to  fruit  the 
Handicapped  ChUdren's  Early  Education 
Assistance  Act.  Senator  Prouty-s  commit- 
ment to  exceptional  children  and  their  par- 
ents represents  a  model  to  which  the  Coun- 
cU for  Exceptional  ChUdren  Membership 
aspires." 

When  Senator  Prouty  accepted  the  award, 
he  didn't  mention  his  accomplishment*— he 
only  talked  about  the  tasks  undone. 

One  in  every  ten  school  chUdren  Is  handi- 
capped. Each  requires  special  education.  In 
the  1960's  as  federal  aid  to  education  ex- 
panded vaaUy.  these  handicapped  chUdren 
wers  not  overlooked— thanks  to  Senator 
Prouty. 

Using  his  skill  with  the  amendment  proc- 
ess. Senator  Prouty  included  handicapped 
ChUdren  under  provisions  for  educationally 
deprived  chUdren  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  He  made  sure  that 
16%  of  the  funds  for  Supplementary  Centers 
and  Services  woiUd  be  used  for  handicapped 
chUdren.  He  made  sure  that  10%  of  voca- 
tional education  funds  would  be  put  to  use 
to  help  handicapped  young  people  learn 
BkUls.  . 

He  also  preaaed  for  the  creation  of  tne 
Model  High  Scbool  for  the  Deaf  as  an  ad- 
junct of  OaUaudet  CoUege  In  Washington, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

D  C  He  cosponsored  a  bill,  which  Is  now  law. 
to  set  up  a  National  Center  for  Education 
Medlas  and  Materials  for  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  and  successfully  pressed  for  a 
separate  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped within  the  Offices  of  Education  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  Bureau  Is  now  rated  the  most 
effective  division  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Education  does  not  begin  In  kindergarten 
or  first  grade,  and  the  handicapped  child  In 
particular  needs  a  pre-school  education. 

In  May  of  1968.  Senator  Prouty  Introduced 
his  bUl  "The  Handicapped  Children's  Early 
Education  Aslstance  Act  of  1968."  Introduc- 
ing the  blU.  Senator  Prouty  told  his  col- 
leagues: "There  Is  no  child  who  deserves  a 
First  Chance,  a  helping  hand,  more  than  the 
child  who  enters  this  world  with  dim  vision, 
with  faint  hearing,  with  difficulty  In  com- 
prehending the  nature  of  this  world,  or 
with  any  of  the  myriad  dlsablUtles  which  af- 
fect our  handicapped  children." 

His  colleagues  agreed,  and  with  unpre- 
cedented speed  Senator  Prouty's  bill  was 
signed  into  law  Just  over  four  months  later. 
Under  Senator  Prouty's  bill,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  been  able  to  create  model 
centers  for  the  development  of  early  child- 
hood education  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  programs  offer  youngsters  the 
"First  Chance"  Senator  Prouty  sought  for 
them. 

These  programs  will  form  the  basis  for  an 
expansion  of  efforts  for  handicapped  pre- 
school age  children. 

Senator  Prouty  Is  aware  that  much  remains 
to  be  done.  He  asked  President  NUon  to  con- 
vene a  White  House  Task  Force  to  consider 
the  problems  that  remain  and  how  best 
to  resolve  them. 

Two  Task  Forces  were  organized,  one  for 
the  physically  handicapped,  the  other  for 
the  mentally  handicapped. 

The  work  of  the  Task  Force  Is  now  being 
reviewed  and  will  form  the  basis  for  further 
efforts  to  assist  the  handicapped. 

Senator  Prouty  wUl  continue  his  efforts  and 
Insure  that  special  education  for  the  handi- 
capped is  provided  within  the  community 
rather  than  having  the  young  person  removed 
from  the  community. 

He  will  continue  to  press  for  his  goal  of  a 
quaUty  education  for  every  handicapped 
child.  It  U  a  big  goal,  but  Senator  Prouty 
has  diligently  laid  the  groundwork  for  reach- 
ing It  and  he's  a  hard  worker. 
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VOCATIONAL    XDtJCATION 


On  March  28,  1963,  Senator  Prouty  ad- 
dressed the  Vermont  State  Legislature.  He 
talked  about  the  problem  of  skill  shortages 
and  unemployment  and  said:  "Vocational 
education  will  not  solve  all  of  our  problems, 
but  It  should  be  more  vigorously  pushed, 
more  adapted  to  the  times  and  more  fully 
financed."  He  has  pushed,  he  has  sought  rele- 
vance In  vocational  education  programs,  he 
has  fought  for  higher  approprlaUons  for  vo- 
cational education. 

Eight  months  after  his  speech,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1963  were 
enacted.  Senator  Prouty  helped  draft  the 
legislation  and  fought  to  Insure  that  voca- 
Uonal  education  funds  were  allocated  to  the 
sUtes  on  a  per  capita  Income  formula,  rather 
than  a  population  basis.  It  was  a  hard  fight 
against  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
larger  and  wealthier  states,  but  Senator 
Prouty  won. 

He  also  fought  to  aUow  federal  vocational 
education  construction  funds  to  be  used  for 
divisions  of  schools  teaching  vocational  edu- 
cation, rather  than  only  to  schools  devoted 
solely  to  this  purpoee.  Again,  Senator  Prouty 
won  out. 

He  also  won  his  fight  to  Include  semi- 
skilled occupations  in  programs  previously 
restricted  to  skiUed  occupations. 

Senator    Prouty     raised    the     mBTlmnm 


amount  of  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans  a  school  could  give.  He  was  able  to  ex- 
tend federal  support  for  guidance  and  coun- 
seUlng  services  down  through  the  7th  grade. 
At  the  same  time  he  Increased  the  minimum 
state  allotment  for  such  services  from  $20,000 
to  $50,000. 

Senator  Prouty  did  not  let  up  In  his  flght 
for  wider  course  offerings  and  a  fuller  school 
system.  In  1968  he  engineered  with  others 
a  complete  overhaul  of  vocational  education 
programs. 

He  realized  the  need  to  set  aside  funds  for 
research.  Innovative  and  special  emphasis 
programs  for  the  handicapped  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. However,  he  warned  against 
these  set  asides  unless  extra  funds  were 
forthcoming. 

In  an  attempt  to  Insure  adequate  funds  for 
all  education  programs.  The  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968  contained  a 
Prouty-supported  provision  exempting  edu- 
cation programs  from  any  statutory  spending 
celling.  In  this  way.  Senator  Prouty  set  a 
top  priority  on  education.  Although  this  ex- 
emption has  come  under  attack.  It  remains 
law.  This  year  Senator  Prouty  Joined  a  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues  on  the  Health  Sub- 
committee in  drafting  a  similar  exemption 
for  most  health  programs.  This  too  Is  law. 
Once  again.  Senator  Prouty's  priorities  are 
clear. 

Senator  Prouty's  struggle  for  more  voca- 
tional education  funds  coincides  with  his 
determination  to  make  maximum  use  of  the 
money  spent.  He  advocated  creation  of  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  as  well  as  state  advisory  councils. 
He  urged  a  cataloging  of  all  education  pro- 
grams so  a  student  could  know  how  the 
many  options  open. 

To  bring  vocational  education  Into  the 
mainstream  of  education,  he  supported  mer- 
ger of  the  Vocational  Loan  Program  with 
the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program.  He  also 
provided  for  coverage  of  private  training 
schools  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  assistance  programs  and  Education 
Opportunity  Grants. 

Senator  Prouty  strongly  supports  the  ca- 
reer education  concept  of  providing  greater 
federal  support  to  help  all  schools  develop 
two-year  courses.  Such  courses.  Senator  be- 
lieves, wiU  provide  greater  flexlbUlty  for 
young  persons.  Senator  Prouty  puts  it  sim- 
ply: "More  educational  options  means  more 
educational  opportunities." 

UBKAKIES 

Senator  Prouty  was  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  of  1956  was  en- 
acted. He  supported  It  then  and  since  he 
came  to  the  Senate  he  has  been  a  chief 
architect  of  the  Act's  extension  and  revi- 
sions. Senator  Prouty  has  consistently  worked 
to  Insure  Interllbrary  cooperation.  Innova- 
tion In  Ubrary  services,  particularly  In  rural 
areas. 

With  his  continued  concern  for  the  handi- 
capped. Senator  Prouty  worked  to  Insure 
special  support  programs  for  library  serv- 
ices to  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  need  for  innovation  to  meet  the  "in- 
formation explosion"  Is  great.  A  bUl  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Prouty  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science  has  become  law.  This  Com- 
mission will  spearhead  efforts  to  find  new 
ways  of  utUlzlng  our  ever-Increasing  wealth 
of  Information. 


PKXSCHOOL  EDUCATION 

Senator  Prouty  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
movers  In  the  field  of  early  chUdhood  de- 
velopment. He  has  long  recognized  the  rela- 
tionship between  adequate  early  exposure  to 
learning  experiences  and  later  success  In 
school  and  social  development. 

He  has  proposed  and  pressed  for  pre-school 
education  and  day-care  programs.  He  de- 
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veloped  a  separate  pre-school  program  for 
handicapped  youngsters. 

Senator  Prouty  has  oontinuaUy  insisted 
that  preschool  programs  be  comprehensive 
and  not  piecemeal.  He  believes  that  food 
and  medical  services  should  be  adjuncts  to 
educational  programs  to  insure  that  chil- 
dren do  not  suffer  handicaps  In  learning 
either  permanently  through  neglect  of 
health  or  temporarily  through  lack  of  food 
and  medical  attention. 

In  1966.  many  feared  that  money  might 
be  taken  from  Head  Start  and  switched  to 
other  "poverty"  programs.  Senator  Prouty's 
amendment  set  aside  the  funds  speclaUy  for 
Head  Start.  Head  Start  was  thus  given  the 
chance  to  develop  and  grow. 

As  a  key  architect  of  manpower  training 
programs.  Senator  Prouty  realizes  the  need 
for  day-care  services  to  free  potential  work- 
ers from  their  home  chores. 

This  year  Senator  Prouty  Introduced  the 
most  compwehenslve  day  care  bill  to  date. 
Called  the  "Head  Start  Child  Development 
Act  of  1970".  the  bill  proposes  to  consolidate 
and  Improve  operation  of  existing  day-care 
programs.  It  would  upgrade  custodial  day- 
care programs  to  educational  programs.  To 
do  this,  Senator  Prouty's  bill  proposes  state- 
wide coordination  and  adoption  of  minimum 
standards,  stressing  the  need  to  provide  com- 
prehensive services  to  young  children. 

Senator  Prouty's  day  care  bUl  has  been 
widely  acclaimed.  Work  on  the  measure  is 
proceeding. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  no  more  easy  to  separate  Senator 
Prouty's  record  on  education  from  his  over- 
all record  of  service  than  it  Is  to  separate 
learning  from  life.  Learning  Is  life. 

Senator  Prouty's  concern  for  education 
extends  to  adult  education  feterans  educa- 
tion, programs,  health  professions,  environ- 
mental education,  educational  television.  He 
is  also  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, which  oversees  the  Foundation's  pro- 
grams of  supjxjrt  for  science  research  and 
education  totalling  a  nearly  half  billion  dol- 
lars annually.  He  continues  to  press  for  more 
funds  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
He  seeks  to  create  a  new  arm  of  Congress — 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment — to  In- 
sure that  we  use  our  burgeoning  technology 
correctly. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  one  determine  a 
need  or  propose  a  solution.  One  must  press 
for  solutions  and  this  takes  hard  work.  As 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Prouty  works  hard  to 
Insure  that  the  programs  he  advances  will 
not  Just  promise,  but  perform.  He  checks 
each  word  and  phrase,  each  section  and  title 
to  Insure  that  our  education  laws  best  lead 
us  to  his  goal  of  a  quality  education  for 
every  American. 

He  realizes  his  vital  role  In  meeting  his 
goal  and  Is  mindful  of  the  observation  of 
his  predecessor,  Justin  Morrill,  that: 

"In  other  lands  and  imder  other  forms  of 
government,  education  may  be  option,  with 
us.  It  is  Indispensable.  Untaught  and  un- 
principled men  may  be  governed,  but  they 
cannot  govern." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANiry  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


OLD  GLORY  FLIES  AT  NIGHT  AT 
INTER-LAKES  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
MEREDITH,  NJH. 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF   NSW    HAMPSHIKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  26,  1970 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Scott 
King  is  a  17-year-old  Meredith,  N.H., 
youth  whose  dedication  to  a  cause  and 
whose  stubborn  persistence  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
Granite  State  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  student  council 
assembly,  Scott  proposed  that  the  Amer- 
ican flag  be  flown  24  hours  a  day  year 
around  at  the  Inter-Lakes  High  School, 
where  he  will  be  a  junior  this  fall.  He 
was  informed,  correctly,  by  school  of- 
ficials that  this  only  could  be  done  by 
special  dispensation. 

Undismayed,  he  spent  $23.69  of  his 
earnings  on  a  telegram  to  the  President, 
asking  that  the  Inter-Lakes  School  be 
authorized  to  fly  a  lighted  flag  at  night 
so  that  the  stars  and  stripes  could  be 
displayed  24  hours  a  day. 

He  wired: 

When  it  Is  nighttime  tiere  and  the  flags 
aren't  flying,  it  Is  daytime  in  Vietnam  where 
our  boys  are  dying. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  since  notified  Scott  and  school  of- 
ficials that,  by  ^>ecial  ipermission  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Old 
Glory  may  now  be  flown  at  Inter-Lakes 
High  School  24  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Rxcord  a  newspaper 
story  from  the  Lakes  Region  Trader, 
published  weekly  in  Laconia,  H  J^.,  which 
properly  commends  Scott  King  for  his 
successful  and  heartwarming  efforts  in 
behalf  of  his  Nation  and  his  school. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 
as  follows: 

Si'UUKMT  Goes  to  Top:  Defense  Department 
Allows  Intes-Lakes  High  School  To  Fly 
Flao  at  Night 

Mkrkdith. — Scott  King,  17,  Star  Route, 
Meredith,  Is  a  very  patriotic  and  civic  minded 
young  man.  Disturbed  for  quite  a  whUe  that 
bis  school,  Inter-Lakes,  only  displayed  the 
flag  from  Monday  to  Friday,  from  8:00  ajn. 
to  5:00  pjn.,  be  decided  to  do  something 
about  it,  even  if  It  meant  ^>endlng  a  lot  of 
hard  earned  cash. 

Two  weeks  before  school  ended,  during  a 
student  councU  assembly  of  which  be  Is  a 
member,  he  approached  the  subject  of  the 
American  flag  flying  year-round  on  a  24  hour 
basis  at  the  school,  but  was  told  by  school 
officials  that  It  was  not  possible  as  it  can 
only  be  done  by  special  dispensation.  Young 
Scott  was  not  daunted  in  the  least,  but  In- 
stead decided  to  do  something  about  it.  He 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  cost  him  $23.69.  Here  is  part  of 
Scott's  tel^ram: 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

X  am  presently  a  s<^h<Mnore  at  Inter-Lakes 
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High  School.  Meredith,  N.H.  I  am  on  the  stu- 
dent council,  and  am  very  concerned  with 
what  goes  on  in  our  country  and  around  the 
world. 

I  support  you  and  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna. 
We  had  a  cousin  In  the  Marines  who  was 
kUled  In  the  war,  and  presently  have  a 
brother  on  his  second  hitch,  in  Vietnam,  as  a 
squad  leader  In  the  Marines.  I  plan  to  foUow 
in  their  footsteps  and  go  In  the  Marines  as 
soon  as  I  graduate.  Communism  must  not 
^read,  and  I  must  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  see  that  It  does  not. 

To  get  to  the  purpose,  Mr.  President,  it  has 
to  do  with  the  flying  of  the  American  flag.  In 
these  hard  times  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
flag  be  flown  as  often  as  possible.  We  have 
a  flag  m  our  front  yard  and  It  flies  24  hours  a 
day.  The  light  protecting  It  as  If  a  soldier 
were  on  guard  with  a  rifle.  Our  school  wanted 
to  put  a  flag  up  that  would  fly  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  but  we  had  to  choose  be- 
tween being  patriotic,  or  breaking  the  law. 

I  have  looked  It  up  and  the  flag  can  only 
be  flown  24  hours  a  day  In  three  places  in  our 
country.  It  is  like  setting  a  time  when  you 
can  be  patriotic  and  when  not  to  be.  Tou 
have  the  authority  to  say  where  the  flag  can 
be  flown  and  how  long.  I  would  like  you  to 
give  our  school  permission  to  fly  a  lighted 
flag  at  night.  As  I  sit  here  I  think  when  It  Is 
nighttime  here  and  the  flags  arent  flying,  it 
Is  daytime  in  Vietnam  where  otir  boys  are 
dying. 

Please  don't  let  us  down.  Mr.  President. 

Request  reply  at  earUest  convenience. 

After  many  days  of  waiting  the  reply  to 
young  Scott  arrived. 

1.  On  behalf  of  President  Nixon  I  am  re- 
plying to  your  recent  telegram  requesting 
offcial  authorization  to  display  the  national 
flag  continuously  at  your  high  school. 

2.  There  would  be  no  official  objection  to 
flying  the  flag  continuously  at  the  site  of 
your  school  to  honor  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  In  Southeast  Asia,  provided 
It  is  always  illuminated  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise and  provided  local  school  authorities  de- 
sire to  institute  such  a  practice.  However, 
we  believe  the  practice  should  not  be  at- 
tempted If  there  Is  any  substantial  risk  of 
mishap  to  the  flag  for  any  reason  during  the 
hours  when  the  school  Is  vmattended. 

3.  The  President  noted  with  satisfaction 
your  reference  to  the  current  service  of  your 
brother  in  Vietnam  and  your  own  Intention 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  following  your 
graduation  from  school.  Best  wishes  to  you 
and  your  brother. 

Signed:  L.  Nlederlehner.  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Washington,  D.C.  20301. 

The  wheel  was  In  motion,  and  Scott  got 
btisy.  School  officials  were  notlfled.  White 
Mountain  Power  offered  to  install  the  Ughta 
at  no  charge. 

Next  Monday  will  be  a  big  day  for  Scott 
King,  Star  lioute.  Meredith,  when  his  dream 
becomes  reality.  By  special  permission  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  every  day 
of  the  year,  night  and  day.  Old  Glory  wlU 
fly  proudly  at  Inter-Lakes  High  School. 

In  Scott's  own  words,  "I  felt  strongly  that 
in  these  hard  times  the  flag  should  be  flown 
as  often  as  possible,  and  I  hope  that  this 
wlU  have  a  snowbaUing  effect  so  that  aU 
schools  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  wiU 
do  the  same,  and  I  wanted  Inter-Lake  to 
be  first." 

Scon  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
King,  and  wUl  be  a  Junior  this  fall.  His 
brother,  Sgrt.  Natt  King,  21,  la  serving  with  a 
battaUon  In  Uie  Ist  Marine  Division  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  squad  leader,  presently  on  his 
second  tour  of  duty.  He  also  has  a  sister 
working  with  United  Airlines,  and  an  older 
brother.  Eric.  18. 

He  is  working  this  summer  as  a  mason's 
tender  for  his  father.  Although  poor  at  pres- 
ent because  of  the  cost  of  the  telegram,  be 
feels  bis  $23.60  was  certainly  well  spent. 
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NEW  MARKET— FIELD  OP  HONOR 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vncnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  valor  of 
the  cadets  of  Virginia  MUitary  Institute, 
hurried  into  service  at  the  BatUe  of  New 
Market,  often  has  been  cited  with  ad- 
miration by  writers  in  the  field  of  mUi- 
tarj-  history.  

Now.  the  story  is  becoming  more 
widely  known  by  mounting  visitation  to 
New  Market  Battlefield  Park  in  Vir- 
ginia's Shenandoah  Valley. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i 
include  an  account  of  the  preservation 
and  Interpretive  development  of  this  his- 
toric site  which  appears  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
magazine,  as  follows: 
New   Marktt— Fuld  or  HoNO«— Civn,  War 

Pawc  Is  Tmbttts  to  YotrrH  akd  VrrsRANS 
(By  Helen  C.  MlUus) 

The  New  Market  Battlefield  Park,  opened 
three  years  ago  as  the  first  battlefield  park 
in  the  spectacularly  beautiful  Shenandoah 
V&ney  of  Virginia,  seems  to  hold  a  special 
fascination  for  veterans. 

It  was  conceived  by  a  veteran  as  a  memo- 
rial to  veterans.  And  it  may  be  that  veterans 
have  the  background  for  enjoying  the  peace- 
ful landscape  and  feeling  Its  significance  bet- 
ter than  Ufelong  civilians. 

The  late  George  R.  Collins,  Its  originator, 
was  a  successful  businessman  of  Charleston. 
W  Va  who  had  graduated  from  the  Vir- 
ginia MUitary  Institute  at  Lexington  in  1911, 
in  time  to  place  his  engineering  skills  at  the 
disposal  of  his  country  in  World  War  I.  He 
volunteered  as  a  private.  Later  commis- 
sioned, he  served  In  Prance  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant m  the  artillery. 

With  a  military  education  and  military 
experience,  Collins  understandably  devel- 
oped an  intense  Interest  In  the  Civil  War. 
The  Battle  of  New  Market,  fought  on  May  15, 
1864,  particularly  Intrigued  him.  In  this  rel- 
aUvely  minor  conflict  a  Union  army  of  6.000 
under  MaJ.  Oen.  Pranz  Sigel  was  stopped 
in  \ts  southward  push  through  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  by  4.500  Confederates  under 
MaJ.  Oen.  John  C.  Breckenrldge.  Saturday 
night  skirmishes  grew  Into  a  full-scale  en- 
gagement on  Sunday  in  a  lashing  rainstorm. 
Though  outnumbered,  the  Confederates 
turned  back  the  Union  troops. 

The  unique  feature  of  thla  battle,  how- 
ever, was  the  partlclpaUon  of  a  coUege  cadet 
corps  from  Collins'  alma  mater,  VMI — an  epi- 
sode unmatched  In  V3.  history.  Their  valor 
under  fire  for  the  first  time  was  so  soldierly 
that  neither  friend  nor  foe  withheld  praise. 
Tribute  to  "that  parcel  of  young  feUows' 
magnificent  fi^t  agalnat  the  veterans"  was 
heard  even  within  the  walls  of  the  VB. 
Capitol. 

In  1944  CoUlns  bou^t  the  160  acres  of 
Valley  farmland  that  had  seen  the  battle's 
hottest  fighting.  The  original  antebellum 
farmhouse  of  the  Bushong  family,  which  had 
been  a  battle  landmark  for  the  VMI  cadets, 
still  presided  over  the  farm.  At  his  death  In 
1864.  his  will  conveyed  the  real  estate  to 
VMI,  along  with  an  endowment  of  $2,900,000. 
A  sentence  of  the  will  In  his  own  firm  hand- 
writing directed  VMI  to  perpetuate  the  prop- 
erty "as  a  memorial  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Market  and  to  place  improvements  thereon 
for  educational  purposes  .  .  ." 

Accordingly,  to  Its  own  great  surprise, *lie 
venerable  old  college  of  VMI  now  operates, 
as  a  non-profit  enterprise,  what  Is  probably 
the  most  beauttftU  battlefield  park  In  all 
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Virginia.  Some  ex-servicemen  may  think  of 
VMI  principally  in  terms  of  its  67  alumni 
reaching  general  or  flag  rank  in  World  War 
II.  Many  of  these  officers'  names,  starting 
with  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  still  may  cause 
an  automatic  snap  to  attention — Generals 
Brett,  Buckner,  Burress,  Gerow.  Handy,  Pate, 
Patton,  Puller,  Shepherd,  Walker.  But  the 
park  Is  a  serene  and  relaxing  place. 

Its  160  acree  of  refreshingly  green  fields 
undulate  between  the  blue  wall  of  Massa- 
nutten  Mountain  on  the  east  and  the  wind- 
ing North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River  on 
the  weet. 

Bordering  the  park  on  the  east,  the  historic 
old  Valley  Turnpike  Is  now  U.S.  11.  paralleled 
by  Interstate  81.  Visitors  find  the  park  con- 
veniently accessible  at  1-81 's  New  Market 
exit. 

Paths  along  which  children  romp  lead  to 
other  point*  of  Interest  In  the  green  expanse. 
Visitors  stroll  comfortably  over  terrain 
where.  In  the  Battle  of  New  Market,  soldiers 
were  stuck  in  the  mud  vmder  fire.  Men  of  the 
28th  Ohio  Infantry  had  to  tug  their  boots 
out  of  knee-deep  mud:  many  started  the  long 
retreat  barefooted.  VMI  cadets  recalling  their 
oixieal  at  postwar  reunions  referred  to  one 
area  as  the  "Field  of  Lost  Shoes." 

The  park's  present  visitor  center  occupies 
the  original  Bushong  farmhouse,  alr-condl- 
tloned  now  and  handsomely  refurbished. 
Here  the  whole  battle  story  Is  summarized 
m  graphic  exhibits  and  In  a  sparkllngly  vivid 
color  motion  picture.  "New  Market-Field  of 
Honor,"  which  has  won  two  international 
awards. 

Nearby  Is  the  monumental  Hall  of  Valor 
housing  the  only  comprehensive  Civil  War 
museum  In  existence,  fulfilling  Collins'  wish 
for  "Improvements  for  educational  pur- 
poses." 

One  cannot  escape  the  impression  that  his 
prime  educational  pxirpose  was  subtly  to 
Inculcate  a  love  of  country.  The  veteran,  in 
fact,  with  an  experienced  outlook  on  battle- 
fields, can  detect  three  lessons  In  patriotism. 

First  Is  the  patriotism  of  combat  troops 
ordered  Into  battle  in  their  nations  service. 
On  this  level  New  Market  commemorates 
more  than  10,000  veterans  from  nine  states 
who  endured  conflict  here. 

Slgel's  Union  units  came  largely  from 
Ohio.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Tork.  Maryland  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Breckinridge  scraped  his  Confederates 
together  prmclpally  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land commands  with  a  detachment  from 
Missouri.  Whether  from  north  or  south, 
these  troops  supplied  Innumerable  examples 
of  valor.  The  34th  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
for  example,  within  55  hours  fought  an  In- 
termittent overnight  battle,  suffered  heavy 
casualties  In  a  prolonged  daylight  conflict 
and  marched  52  miles. 

The  VMI  cadets  demonstrated  love  of 
country  on  a  different,  more  ardent  level. 
They  were  not  combat  troops  but  a  well- 
drlUed  corps  of  some  247  college  students, 
with  homework  to  flnlsh  and  exams  to  study 
for.  After  marching  80  mUes  from  Lexington, 
they  were  tucked  away  behind  the  Con- 
federate troops  as  reserves.  Their  average  age 
was  18,  but  many  cadets  were  17  or  16  and 
three  were  15. 

Breckinridge  hoped  to  keep  them  In  the 
rear,  using  their  four  companies  to  convey 
an  Impression  of  greater  manpower  than  he 
actually  had.  But  the  fortunes  of  war  and 
the  cadets  upset  his  plan,  for  they  were 
Virginians,  and  Virginia  was  being  invaded. 

When  a  gap  in  the  front  line  appeared, 
the  cadets  moved  up  on  the  double.  They 
started  fighting.  Casualties  mounted  above 
20^.  Ten  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded. 
Their  steadiness  under  Are  made  them  In- 
distinguishable  from   veterans. 

Captured  Union  men  were  amazed  to  learn 
they  had  been  fighting  not  seasoned  soldiers 
but  "little  devils." 

Lessons  In  a  less  fiery  brand  of  patriotism 
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also  are  here.  In  a  Joint  willingness  to  re- 
spect the  sincerity  of  these  cadets — and  each 
other — North  and  South  have  found  a  heal- 
ing harmony. 

For  example,  consider  a  half -forgotten  act 
of  reconciliation  dramatic  enough  to  be  a 
play.  Improbable  as  soap  opera. 

Act  I  of  the  drama  would  begin  three 
weeks  after  the  Battle  of  New  Market,  as 
Oen.  David  Hunter's  Union  troops  occupied 
VMI's  hometown,  Lexington,  with  virtually 
no  resistance.  Most  CoiLferderate  troops  and 
VMI  cadets  had  been  withdrawn  to  defend 
Lynchburg. 

Nevertheless,  Hunter  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  VMI,  though  some  of  his  younger 
officers  questioned  the  military  necessity  of 
this  move.  They  susp)ected  his  motive  might 
be  an  angry  reprisal  against  the  hard-flght- 
Ing  cadets.  Barracks,  classrooms,  library, 
laboratories  and  some  professors'  homes 
went  up  In  flames. 

Two  young  officers  In  particular  went 
through  the  next  few  decades  with  this  de- 
struction weighing  on  their  conscience. 

Then  one  of  them.  Capt.  Henry  A.  Du  Pont, 
formerly  of  the  5th  U.S.  Artillery,  was  elected 
senator  from  Delaware.  His  battery  had  cov- 
ered the  Union  retreat  from  the  Battle  of 
New  Market.  He  personally  had  set  fire  to  a 
bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  to  delay  Con- 
federate pursuit,  but  three  weeks  later  sick- 
ened at  the  deliberate  burning  of  VMI. 

In  April  1913,  Du  Pont  Introduced  a  bill 
requiring  the  U.S.  government  to  pay  VMI 
$100,000  In  compensation  for  unjustified 
wartime  destruction.  For  months  he  solicited 
his  Capitol  collegues'  support.  The  second  of 
those  conscience-burdened  Union  officers. 
Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Journled  from 
PennsylvaiUa,  to  back  up  Du  Pont  in  com- 
mittee hearings.  The  Senate  passed  the  bUl 
unanimously. 

In  the  House,  however,  opposition  arose. 
An  Illinois  Congressman  objected  that  If  a 
general  officer  ordered  destruction,  the  de- 
struction was  not  imjustlfied  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  liable.  A  Virginia  Congress- 
man Insinuated  that  even  generals  might 
show  bad  Judgment.  The  ruckus  between  the 
gentleman  from  lUlnols  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  started  a  furor. 

When  order  was  restored,  calmer  Congress- 
men spoke  up  to  Indicate  support  for  the 
bill  from  all  parts  of  the  nation — Vermont, 
Texas,  Washington.  Representatives  from 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  called  for  a  "fair  and 
Judicious  spirit."  One  of  them  pointed  out 
that  VMI,  If  helped  by  the  U.S.,  could  in  turn 
help  the  U.S.  with  military  personnel  for 
defense  In  national  emergencies. 

And  how  prophetic  that  was!  The  college 
contributed  more  than  4,000  men  to  the 
armed  services  In  World  War  II  alone.  Even- 
tually the  bill  became  law  by  a  flve  to  one 
majority  In  March.  1915. 

More  than  a  half-century  had  elapsed 
since  the  Battle  of  New  Market.  Few  of  its 
10,000  combatants  lived  to  remember  it.  But 
survivors,  their  families  and  the  public 
hailed  Du  Font's  restitution  measure  as  an 
occasion  for  burying  old  hostilities.  It  helped 
unite  all  sections  of  the  nation  In  a  patri- 
otism that  could  transcend  sectionalism. 


SENATOR    PROUTY'S    RECORD    OF 
SUPPORT  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or   KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  26.  1970 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  fought  longer  or 
harder  on  behalf  of  our  older  citizens 
than  mv  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty>  .  I  have  seen  him  win 
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battles  for  the  elderly  and  lose  battles. 
Win  or  lose,  he  continues  to  fight.  His 
record  of  support  for  older  Americans  is  a 
proud  one,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  his  record  be  included 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Winston  Prouty  and  Older  Ameri- 
cans Allied  in  a  Fight  for  DicNrrY 

Older  Americans  have  had  more  than  their 
share  of  promises.  Many  are  disillusioned. 
However,  most  elderly  people  look  to  Winston 
Prouty  with  a  hope  sustained  by  his  accom- 
plishments. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  he  has  served 
as  their  champion.  In  part  with  oratory,  but 
mostly  through  hard  work.  In  an  age  when 
the  focus  is  on  youth,  he  has  not  let  his 
colleagues  forget  our  nation's  elderly.  The 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  he  continues  to  be  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate  In  regard  to  our  older 
citizens. 

This  March  In  Introducing  his  "Older 
Americans  Income  As.surance  Act  of  1970," 
Prouty  faced  the  problem  squarely: 

"Three  out  of  ten  people  age  65  and  older 
are  living  in  poverty,  and  many  of  them  did 
not  become  poor  until  they  became  old. 

•I  say  this  Is  shocking,  becr.use  here  Is  a 
group  of  Americans  living  In  poverty  and  »he 
shadow  of  death  while  we  know  the  solution 
to  their  plight. 

"The  solution  is  not  education. 

"The  solution  Is  not  Job  training. 

"The  solution  Is  not  make-work. 

"The  solution  is  simply  cash  Income." 

His   bill   would  simply  assure   all   Amer- 
icans   65    or    over    an    annual    Income    of 
$1,800   for   an   Individual    and   $2,400   for   a 
S  couple.  Senator  Prouty  realizes  that  is  not 

O    >       sufficient    income    for    older    Americans    to 
>^  live  with   but  at  least  It   is  the   first  step. 

Hopefully,  it  U  a  step  others  In  Congress 
will  soon'be  willing  to  take. 

or  course,  he  Is  ahead  of  his  time.  He 
has  been  for  ten  years.  Over  nine  years  ago, 
he  advocated  minimum  Social  Security  bene- 
fits of  $70  per  month.  His  foresight  is  high- 
lighted when  we  consider   that  as  late  as 

1969  Congress  enacted  only  a  $64  minimum. 
This  year  he  Is  working  for  a  $100  minimum 
payment,  along  with  other  needed  reforms. 
Most  of  the  major  reforms  contained  in  the 

1970  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  were 
initially  lu-ged  by  Senator  Prouty  years  ago. 
Here  is  his  record,  year  by  year : 

1960:  He  co-sponsored  Senator  Javits'  bill 
to  establish  a  national  voluntary  health 
insurance  plan  for  older  Americans.  This  bill 
would  have  given  older  persons  several  op- 
tional health  Insurance  plans,  to  be  financed 
out  of  federal  revenues  and  partly  from 
premiums,  and  it  would  have  utilized  private 
insurance  plans.  This  Imaginative  measure 
was  three  years  before  President  Kennedy 
made  his  plea  for  Medicare  and  five  years 
before  Medicare  became  a  reality.  On  Au- 
gust 23,  1960  Senator  Prouty  made  a  major 
speech  outlining  the  problems  of  the  aged 
and  supporting  the  Javits  bill. 

1961:  This  was  the  year  Senator  Prouty  be- 
gan hU  long  fight  for  a  decent  minimum  So- 
cial Security  benefit.  He  and  Senator  Javits 
cosponsored  a  bill  to  raise  minimum  benefits 
to  $70,  to  Increase  widows'  benefits  and  to 
expand  ellglblUty  for  coverage.  This  bill 
did  not  succeed. 

1962:  He  was  appointed  as  member  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  a 
fact-finding  and  Investigating  committee 
which  has  amassed  the  hard  facts  and  fig- 
ures on  every  aspect  of  problems  of  the 
elderly  necessary  for  shaping  effective  legis- 
lation. Senator  Prouty  Ls  now  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Committee  which  con- 
tinues Its  active  formulation  of  policy  rec- 
ommendations. 
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In  1962  Senator  Prouty  became  a  major 
supporter  of  the  Saltonstall  medical  Insur- 
ance plan,  which  was  similar  to  the  1961 
bill.  He  made  a  major  address  In  the  Senate 
In  support  of  adequate  medical  Insurance 
for  the  aged  on  July  12, 1962. 

1963:  The  proponents  of  Medicare,  Includ- 
ing Senator  Prouty,  decided  that  too  much 
opposition  remained  for  passage  of  a  health 
Insurance  act  in  1963,  and  decided  to  defer 
the  Issue  until  support  oovUd  be  united. 
Senator  Prouty  then  set  his  staff  to  work  to 
draw  up  a  comprehensive  social  security  re- 
form package,  stressing  the  need  for  high- 
er mlnimums,  and  for  Increased  widows' 
benefits.  Prouty  also  began  In  1963  to 
formulate  his  famous  "blanketing  In" 
amendment  to  provide  benefits  to  older 
persons  not  covered  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System.  He  continued  to  Investigate 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  for  such  reforms 
by  his  participation  In  Committee  on  Aging 
hearings. 

1964:  In  August  1964  Senator  Prouty  as- 
sumed the  leadership  in  the  fight  for  better 
retirement  Income  by  Introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  (1)  raise  mlmlmum  benefits  from 
$40  to  $70;  (2)  to  Increase  widow's  benefits 
from  82  V4  "^c  to  100%  of  the  deceased  spouse's 
entitlement  and  (3)  to  blanket  In,  with  mini- 
mum benefits,  those  over  70  not  covered. 

Also  In  1964  Senator  Prouty:  (1)  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  prevent  veterans 
from  losing  pension  benefits  due  to  social 
security  Increases.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
but  was  stricken  In  Conference  and  (2)  co- 
sponsored  bills  with  Scott,  Keating  and 
Randolph  to  stimulate  employment  for  older 
workers. 

1965-66;  Senator  Prouty  voted  in  favor  of 
HR  6675.  the  historic  Medicare  bill,  on  July 
9,  1965.  Previously  Senator  Prouty  Joined 
Medicare  proponents  in  staving  off  opposi- 
tion attempts  to  kill  the  bill  by  procedural 
tactics. 

In  1965.  and  again  In  1966,  Senator  Prouty 
introduced  and  fotight  for  Social  Security 
amendments.  On  March  2,  1966  Senator 
Prouty  Introduced  his  famous  amendment  to 
give  minimum  Social  Security  benefits  to  all 
persons  over  age  70  not  eligible  for  regular 
benefits.  He  strategically  attached  his  amend- 
ment to  the  1966  Tax  Adjustment  Act,  and 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  In  Conference 
Committee,  however,  the  age  when  benefits 
were  to  fall  due  was  raised  to  72  and  the 
benefit  to  be  received  was  $35  per  month. 
The  benefit  was  increased  in  1969  to  $46.  The 
"Prouty  Payment"  law  has  benefited  almost 
two  mUllon  older  Americans.  Senator  Prouty 
fought  for  the  1965  Older  Americans  Act 
providing  grants  to  states  for  Community 
service  projects.  This  landmark  legislation 
responded  to  those  many  older  persons  who 
aire  anxious  to  lead  more  active  lives  through 
community  service.  Since  1966  the  Older 
Americans  Act  programs  have  benefited 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  older  persons  and 
has  given  them  useful  Uves  once  again. 

On  October  12,  1966  Senator  Prouty  set 
forth  a  7-polnt  action  program  designed  to 
improve  Social  Security  and  Medicare  bene- 
fits. In  addition  to  leading  the  fight  for 
higher  minimum  benefits,  Prouty  submitted 
a  bill  to  (1)  permit  older  employed  persons 
to  elect  to  make  no  further  contribution  to 
Social  Security;  (2)  reduce  to  age  70  the 
time  after  which  earnings  would  not  reduce 
benefits;  (3)  raise  the  earnings  level  exempt 
from  benefit  reduction  to  $2400  and  (4)  elim- 
inate the  limitation  on  Medicare  ellglbU- 
Ity  to  Social  Security  recipients  so  as  to  al- 
low participation  In  Medicare  by  all  persona 
65  and  over. 

1967:  This  year  brought  enactment  of 
Social  Security  benefit  tocreases.  Including  a 
$55  minimum.  As  always,  Senat<»  Prouty 
fought  for  a  $70  minimum,  and  he  also 
spoke  out  for  his  other  reform  measures. 
He  made  several  major  speeches  and  Intro- 
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duced  several  amendments  during  the  floor 
debate  on  the  1967  Act.  The  Senate  adopted 
his  amendment  to  prevent  reduction  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  on  account  of  Social  Security 
Increases.  His  amendment  to  eliminate  pay- 
roll tax  Increases  and  to  finance  any  net 
armual  deficit  out  of  general  revenues  was 
defeated.  His  amendment  to  extend  for  one 
year  the  cut-off  date  for  special  age-72  bene- 
fits was  also  rejected. 

1968:  Senator  Prouty  has  maintained  for 
several  years  that  the  tame  must  eventually 
come  when  some  of  the  Income  needs  of  the 
elderly  must  be  met  from  the  general  federal 
revenues.  Payroll  taxes  on  workers'  wages 
cannot  rise  indefinitely  and  can  never  stistaln 
fiUIy  adequate  old  age  benefits.  Yet  mllll<»s 
of  older  Americans  live  below  the  poverty 
line  (6  million  In  1970)  and  have  income 
needs  which  the  system  cannot  meet.  Basi- 
cally their  needs  require  more  of  a  welfare- 
oriented  system  than  a  pension  system. 

Accordingly,  on  June  18,  1968  Senator 
Prouty  unveiled  his  Imaginative  Older  Amer- 
icans Income  Act.  to  assure  every  Individual 
age  65  or  over  a  minimum  annual  Income  of 
$1200  per  year  and  to  provide  $1800  to  an 
aged  couple.  He  made  a  con4>rehenslve  speech 
upon  Introducing  the  measure,  reviewing  the 
hard  facts  of  the  plight  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  elderly.  Subsequently,  the  concept 
of  a  guaranteed  minimum  Income  has  gained 
wide  acc^tance.  President  Nixon's  sweeping 
welfare  refcMm  measure  embodies  this  con- 
cept In  the  Family  Assistance  Act. 

1969:  Congress  once  again  learned  in  1969 
that  a  $55  minimum  Social  Security  benefit 
was  woefully  Inadequate  to  meet  rising  prices. 
In  December  Social  Security  benefits  were 
increased  by  15<^c,  providing  far  a  $64  mini- 
mum. During  debate  on  this  bill.  Senator 
Prouty  argued  for  at  least  a  $70  minimum, 
and  he  supported  and  voted  for  the  Mans- 
field Amendment  to  provide  a  $100  minimum. 
As  In  previous  years,  Senatw  Prouty  fought 
for  a  liberalized  earnings  test  and  waiver  of 
coverage  for  workers  over  65. 

Also  In  1969  Senator  Prouty  and  Senator 
Aiken  introduced  a  bill,  S.  110.  to  expand 
Medicare  benefits  by  eliminating  deductible 
and  coinsurance  features;  extending  cover- 
age to  prescription  drugs,  eyeglasses  and 
dental  work;  lowering  women's  eligibility 
from  65  to  62;  and  permitting  easier  access 
to  extended  care  facilities. 

1970:  After  nine  years  of  efforts  to  achieve 
meaningful  reform.  Senator  Prouty  believes 
that  Congress  In  1970  will  have  the  chance 
to  pass  a  comprehensive  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  reform  bill  (HR-17550)  containing 
many  of  the  reforms  that  he  has  long  sought. 
The  minimum  benefit  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  $67.20,  with  a  5% 
across-the-board  Increase.  The  retirement 
test  is  liberalized  to  $2000  per  year  and  only 
a  $1  for  $2  benefit  reduction;  widows'  bene- 
fits are  raised  to  100  «r  and  the  special  Prouty 
payment  Is  Increased  to  $48.30.  Most  slgnlfl- 
cantly,  the  House  has  passed  a  provision  for 
automatic  increases  In  benefits  In  any  year 
that  the  ooet  of  living  rises  by  3% . 

Senator  Prouty  welcomes  these  reform 
measures,  but  he  Is  not  completely  satisfied. 
Nine  years  after  he  urged  a  $70  minimum,  the 
1970  bUl  Is  Inching  It  up  to  only  $67.20.  Sen- 
ator Prouty  Introduced  3  amendments  to  HR- 
17550.  The  first  would  Increase  minimum 
benefits  to  $100,  and  wo\ild  provide  scaled 
Increases  up  the  line  from  10%  at  the  lower 
level  to  1%  at  the  highest  level.  The  second 
would  Increase  exempted  earned  income  to 
$2400  annually;  the  third  Increases  the 
Prouty  amendment  by  10%  to  $50.  Once 
again  Senator  Prouty  Is  In  the  advance  guard 
on  the  Social  Security  front.  Although  he 
accepts  the  automatic-Increase  feature,  he 
expresses  concern  lest  such  a  measure  cover 
up  the  real  need  for  higher  minimum  bene- 
fits. 

This  year  Senator  Prouty  has  taken  a  deep 
interest  In  the  planning  for  the  1971  White 
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House  Conference  on  Aging,  to  Insure  the 
Conference's  success  as  a  public  toriun  for 
developing  prlorltleii. 

In  1870  Prouty  also  reintroduced  the  Older 
Americans  Income  Assurance  Act,  with  bene- 
fit levels  set  at  $1800  for  an  individual  and 
92400  for  a  couple.  He  continues  to  speak  out 
on  all  of  the  problems  of  the  aged — health, 
bousing,  trsmsportatlon,  employment  and 
community  service  needs. 

He  hit  hard  at  provisions  In  the  House- 
passed  Social  Security  bill  which  would  cut 
Medicaid  funds  by  one-third  after  a  patient 
had  stayed  90  days  In  a  nursing  home  or 
mental  Institution  and  60  days  In  a  general 
hospital  and  urged  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  delete  these  provisions. 

He  Joined  an  effort  to  save  the  loan  inter- 
est Federal  loan  program  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  under  SecUon  303  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Act.  Neither  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives nor  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  appropriated  funds  for  Section 
303  housing.  Senator  Prouty  co-sponsored  a 
successful  amendment  to  add  925  million  for 
Section  203  bousing. 

In  conference  with  the  House  the  Senate 
figure  was  turned  to  910  million,  but  at  least 
this  move  by  Senator  Prouty  and  others 
locused  attention  on  the  need  to  continue 
this  vital  program. 

Realizing  that  only  43  percent  of  older 
Americans  have  drivers  licenses  and  that  pub- 
lic transportation  Is  often  unavailable,  in- 
accessible, inconvenient  or  physically  diffi- 
cult to  use.  Senator  Prouty  has  co-sponsored 
"The  Older  Americans  Transportation  Serv- 
ices Development  Act"  to  provide  research 
and  demonstration  programs  in  transporta- 
tion to  the  elderly. 

He  continues  to  press  for  new  ways  to 
open  up  employment  and  community  service 
opportunity  for  the  elderly.  As  he  said  In  his 
address  to  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  Convention  in  Pittsburgh  In 
September  1968:  'The  old  cUch6  that  retire- 
ment Is  putting  the  individual  'out  to  pas- 
ture' Is  dead.  Retirement  Is  not  an  escape 
from  living.  Instead,  It  Is  graduation  Into  the 
'now'  generation  where  your  slUlls  and  ex- 
perience <*»"  be  fully  shared  with  your  fellow 
man." 

Senator  Prouty's  approach  to  the  problems 
of  our  older  citizens  Is  not  cold  and  statisti- 
cal. It  is  rather  warm  and  feeling.  He  sees  our 
elderly  not  as  a  forgotten  mass,  but  as  in- 
dividuals who  seek  an  active  and  Involved 
life  with  dignity.  Above  all  Senator  Prouty's 
fight  has  been  a  fight  for  dignity  for  those 
who  have  given  our  country  so  much.  He 
will  continue  to  fight.  The  victories  have 
come  slowly,  but  the  momentum  is  building. 
Senator  Prouty  Is  a  vigorous  fighter. 


END  TO  INJUSTICE  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  road 
to  tyranny  is  paved  with  repressive  meas- 
ures. The  Special  Powers  Act  of  Northern 
Ireland  is  such  a  measure. 

This  repressive  statute,  delegating  ex- 
traordinary powers  to  the  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs  on  a  temf>orary  basis  to 
reinstate  law  and  order  in  riot-torn 
Ulster,  was  approved  by  the  Northern 
Ireland  Parliament  in  1922,  2  years  ^ter 
the  partition  of  Ireland.  The  act  sus- 
pended virtually  all  legal  rights  of  the 
citizens  and  gave  the  Home  Secretary 
dictatorial  powers.  Freedom  of  speech,  of 
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the  press,  and  of  the  right  to  assemble 
were  severely  limited,  and  the  police 
were  given  almost  imlimited  search-and- 
seizure  powers. 

The  obvious  danger  of  enacting  such 
measures  in  a  time  of  turmoil  is  that 
neither  the  emergency  nor  the  suspension 
of  rights  will  be  temporary.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Ulster  Irish,  their  country 
has  become  a  classic  illustration  of  that 
danger.  Not  only  was  the  1922  act  never 
repealed,  but  it  was  actually  rendered 
permanent  by  new  legislation  in  1933 
after  having  been  kept  on  the  statute 
books  through  annual  review  amd  ap- 
proval by  the  Northern  Ireland  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  1943  an  additional  Special  Powers 
Act  was  passed,  and  though  some  of  the 
provisions  were  revoked  in  subsequent 
years,  renewed  violence  from  1954 
through  1957  resulted  in  a  broad  rein- 
statement of  the  most  repressive  fea- 
tures. Consequently,  most  of  the  1922 
legislation  remains  in  effect  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Northern  Ireland  in  1970 
is  a  divided  country,  as  it  has  been 
through  most  of  its  brief  history.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  differences  between  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic,  between  those  loyal 
to  England  and  those  who  want  Irish  re- 
unification, are  exacerbated  by  the  re- 
pression of  civil  rights  under  the  Special 
Powers  Act.  The  cure  has  become  part  of 
the  malady.  To  keep  such  a  lid  clamped 
on  the  cauldron  that  is  Northern  Ireland 
can  only  intensify  the  pressures  already 
straining  the  bonds  of  national  unity. 
Thus  the  emergency  continues  and  will 
not  abate  imtil  the  civil  Uberties  of  all 
the  citizens  of  Ulster  are  restored. 
Charges  of  disenfranchlsement,  discrim- 
ination in  housing,  prejudice  in  obtain- 
ing and  holding  employment  cannot  be 
answered  with  further  deprivation  of 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Northern  Ireland  must 
find  the  answers  to  its  own  problems,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  its  citizens  must  be 
given  the  means  to  reconciliation  before 
peace  can  be  restored  in  their  troubled 
streets.  Surely  a  part  of  the  solution  is 
repeal  of  the  Special  Powers  Act  and  re- 
storation of  the  rights  that  the  rest  of 
the  United  Kingdom  take  for  granted. 
Lacking  the  right  to  intervene  in  North- 
em  Ireland's  affairs,  we  must  exert  pres- 
sure on  world  opinion  to  provide  the  im- 
petus for  the  Ulster  and  British  parlia- 
ments to  rectify  the  grievances  which 
have  caused  such  recurring  chaos  and 
destruction. 

Surely,  civil  peace  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  traditional  guarantees  of  British 
common  law  are  important  enough  to  us 
all,  as  members  of  the  community  of 
English-speaking  nations,  for  us  to  call 
for  those  reforms  which  alone  can  resolve 
this  explosive  situation.  Not  only  are 
many  lives  at  stake,  but  the  very  fabric  of 
Northern  Ireland's  social  order  is  threat- 
ened. I  urge  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
revocation  of  the  Special  Powers  Act  and 
across-the-board  reinstatement  of  the 
civil  liberties  of  all  Northern  Irishmen, 
without  regard  to  religion  or  political 
beliefs. 

The  durable  principles  of  English  law 
as  a  model  for  the  world  are  weakened 
so  long  as  these  necessary  reforms  re- 
main uneffected. 


August  26,  1970 


SENATOR  PROUTYS  RECORD  OP 
ASSISTANCE  TO  VETERANS 


HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

or  COLOEADO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  26.  1970 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vennont  (Mr.  Prouty)  has  devoted 
much  time  to  assisting  those  who  have 
fought  for  his  coimtry.  Senator  Prouty 
has  an  impressive  record  of  deeds  on  be- 
half of  our  Nation's  veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  his  record  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJS.  Senator  Winston  Pboott:  "For  Those 
Who  Have  Borne  the  Battle" 

On  Jtme  27.  1970  Senator  Winston  Prouty 
received  the  highest  award  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Department  of  Vermont.  The 
citation  which  accompanied  the  Award  of 
Conunendatlon  read : 

"In  recognition  of  devoted  service  to  the 
veterans  of  Vermont  and  In  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  your  whole-hearted  cooperation 
and  imdylng  efforts  of  advancing  programs 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  this  silver 
medal  and  citation  of  commendation  Is 
given." 

Three  weelcs  later  the  Vermont  Department 
of  the  American  Legion  adopted  a  resolution 
commending  Senator  Prouty  for  "his  con- 
tinuing devotion  to  the  principles.  In  our 
opinion,  as  established  by  our  founding 
fathers,"  and  his  service  to  the  "community, 
state,  and  nation  In  Increasing  responsibili- 
ties." 

Senator  Prouty  accepted  such  praise  hum- 
bly. He  feels  he  has  only  done  his  Job,  which 
requires  working  closely  with  our  nation's 
veterans.  He  Ustens  to  our  veterans  and  has 
been  their  staunch  ally.  Others  have  talked 
more  about  veterans  affairs,  but  few  have 
worked  as  hard  for  veterans  as  Senator 
Prouty.  He  knows  our  veterans,  their  fam- 
ilies and  heirs  deserve  action,  not  words. 

In  Congress,  Senator  Prouty  has  been  in  a 
position  to  act  for  our  veterans.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  served  on  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee.  In  the  Senate,  he  Is  the 
second  ranking  Republican  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  which  has  Jtirls- 
dlctlon  over  most  legislation  affecting 
veterans. 

While  this  key  position  has  strengthened 
his  ability  to  serve  our  veterans,  Senator 
Prouty  feels  from  his  service  on  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  that  there  should 
be  a  comparable  Committee  In  the  Senate. 
He  has  consistently  EupjKsrted  moves  to 
create  such  a  Committee  In  the  Senate. 

vet:  SANS'  EDUCATION 

In  his  role  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Education  Subconmilttee,  Senator 
Prouty  is  well  known  for  his  efforts  and 
achievements  in  expanding  educational  op- 
portunities for  aU  Americans,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  those  who  have  served 
their  country  In  the  Armed  Services. 

Senator  Prouty  pressed  for  passage  of  the 
Cold  War  O.I.  Bill  for  years  before  he  was 
ultimately  satisfied  with  the  signing  of  this 
historic  piece  of  legislation.  Public  Law  80- 
358,  on  March  3, 1966. 

While  this  law  provided  a  new  chance  for 
countless  numbers  of  veterans  of  the  Cold 
War  era  and  Vietnam  to  obtain  education 
and  training.  Senator  Prouty's  satisfaction 
was  not  long  lasting. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  allow- 
ance rates  provided  In  the  Cold  War  Ql.  BUI 
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were  not  paying  the  same  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  education  as  the  rates  provided  by  the 
Korean  Conflict  program,  the  allowances  re- 
ceived accounted  for  98  percent  of  the  average 
tuition,  board  and  room  costs  at  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  while  the  allowance  paid 
under  the  Cold  War  O.I.  BUI  covered  only 
67  percent.  It  was  evident  to  Senator  Prouty 
that  this  inequitable  situation  was  prevent- 
ing many  veterans  from  using  their  benefits. 
To  remedy  this  problem.  Senator  Prouty 
supported  efforts  to  place  the  veterans  of 
the  Cold  War  and  Vietnam  era  on  an  equal 
footing,  by  increasing  education  and  train- 
ing allowances  by  46  percent.  The  measure 
providing  this  Increase  was  approved  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
the  Senate  In  October  of  1969.  The  House 
of  Representatives  only  provided  a  37  per- 
cent lncrea.se.  The  compromise  Increase 
signed  Into  Law  was  34.6   percent. 

This  measure  alao  Included  Prouty-sup- 
ported  provisions  for  a  new  flight  program 
to  permit  a  veteran  to  obtain  a  low-interest 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  pUot's 
license  and  a  new  farm  cooperative  training 
program  similar  to  the  one  established  xmder 
the    Korean    Conflict    Q.I.    Bill. 

In  addition  to  his  strong  support  for  post- 
service  benefits.  Senator  Prouty  has  been 
concerned  because  no  provision  has  been 
made  to  help  veterans  repay  educational 
debts  contracted  before  ti.ey  entered  the 
service.  The  Senate  has  twice  passed  a  Prouty 
proposal  to  "forgive"  a  portion  of  an  Indi- 
vidual's federally-sponsored  student  loan  for 
his  service  In  the  Armed  Services.  This  year 
Senator  Prouty's  forgiveness  provision  be- 
came law  and  a  veteran's  National  Defense 
Education  Act  locm  will  be  cancelled  at  a  rate 
of  12'/2  percent  for  each  year  of  service  In 
the  armed  service  up  to  a  maximum  cancel- 
lation of  half  the  loan. 

Senator  Prouty  continues  to  seek  new  ways 
to  help  our  veterans  help  themselves  and 
thus  our  nation. 

On  Memorial  Day  1969,  Senator  Prouty 
outlined  a  new  approach.  He  suggested  that 
our  returning  veterans  be  offered  special  op- 
portunities for  voluntary  service  in  the  fight 
against  our  domestic  Uls.  He  said  our  young 
veterans  are  an  important  resource  for  "all 
have  proven  their  maturity,  self-discipline 
and  dedication." 

In  his  Vergennes  speech.  Senator  Prouty 
noted  that  35,000  men  separated  from  the 
Service  each  year  have  some  paramedical  ex- 
perience. Two  months  later.  Senator  Prouty 
Introduced  with  Senator  Javlts  the  wldely- 
acclalmed  "Veterans  In  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions and  Occupations  Act  of  1969".  The  bill 
seeks  to  alleviate  the  nation's  critical  short- 
age of  trained  medical  personnel  with  a  new 
program  to  recruit  and  train  veteran  "medics" 
for  clvUlan  health  positions. 

This  proposal  has  been  Incorporated  Into 
measures  to  extend  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Training  Act  of  1986. 

MEDICAL  AND  HOSPTTAL  CARE  FOR  VETERANS 

Few  veterans  will  forget  Senator  Prouty's 
1965  battle  against  the  shutdown  of  fifteen 
Veteran's  Administration  facilities  and  cut 
backs  at  seventeen  regional  offices. 

Senator  Prouty  took  a  bold  stand;  he 
sought  to  block  the  confirmation  of  W.  J. 
Driver  to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. He  had  nothing  against  Mr.  Driver,  but 
he  wanted  to  force  President  Johnson  to  re- 
consider the  VA  cut-backs.  Senator  Prouty's 
motion  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
nomination  was  defeated  but  he  made  his 
point — he  U  willing  to  fight  for  our  veterans. 

Today  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Prouty  Is  actively 
seeking  solutions  to  the  nation's  health  crisis. 
He  followed  closely  an  Investigation  by  the 
Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  Into 
the  care  of  wounded  Vietnam  veterans. 
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This  study  revealed  that  the  hospital  at 
the  White  River  Junction  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Center  and  the  nation's  other  V.A. 
hospitals  are  under-funded  and  under- 
staffed. Revelation  of  these  inadequacies  led 
Senator  Prouty  to  Join  with  his  coUeagues 
to  press  for  passage  of  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  V.A.  hospitals.  With  Senator 
Prouty's  urglngs,  the  Senate  appropriated  an 
additional  $100  million  though  the  extra 
funds  were  trimmed  by  $30  million  In  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  a  partial  victory  and  Francis  Stover, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service  of  the 
VJ.W.  wrote  Senator  Prouty: 

"You  have  the  sincere  thanks  and  deep 
appreciation  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  the  significant  and  vital  role  you  played 
m  having  the  Senate  approve  this  badly 
needed  additional  money,  which  will  help 
prortde  the  V.A,  with  the  personnel  and  serv- 
ices It  needs  to  extend  the  highest  quality 
medical  care  for  returning  wounded  Vietnam 
veterans  and  disabled  veterans  of  previous 
wars." 

In  meeting  our  health  crisis.  Senator 
Prouty  has  placed  top  priority  on  treatment 
of  our  veterans. 

He  has  fought  for  measures  to  expand 
nursing  home  care  and  nursing  care  facilities 
for  veterans.  In  1964  he  pressed  for  passage 
of  a  bill  to  extend  the  paraplegic  housing 
program  to  blind  veterans  who  base  suffered 
the  loss  or  tise  of  a  leg. 

In  the  89th  Congress.  Senator  Prouty 
vigorously  supported  legislation  which  In- 
creased the  compensation  paid  disabled  vet- 
erans by  10  percent  and  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  beds  In  veterans  hospitals.  This  blU 
became  Public  Law  89-311  In  October  of 
1966. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, Senator  Prouty  was  active  in  his  sup- 
port of  six  bills  to  Improve  health  care  for 
veterans.  All  were  approved  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the  Senate. 

One  creates  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
disabilities  suffered  by  former  prisoners  of 
war  are  service  connected.  Another  eliminates 
the  requirement  that  a  veteran  who  receives 
a  V.A.  pension  sign  a  "pauper's"  affidavit  to 
receive  hospital  care  for  non-service  con- 
nected disability.  Another  Prouty-supported 
measure  authorizes  community  nursing 
home  care  for  unlimited  periods  of  time  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities. 
Still  another  measure  authorizes  medical  care 
to  veterans  with  service-connected  dlsabUl- 
tles  regardless  of  whether  the  care  Is  for  that 
particular  disability  or  some  other.  Another 
raises  the  federal  per  diem  pay  for  each  vet- 
eran hospitalized  In  a  State  veterans  home 
from  $3.50  to  $7.60  and  authorizes  $5  million 
In  matching  funds  for  remodeling  of  State 
veterans  homes.  The  sixth  bill  authorizes  the 
V.A.  to  enter  Into  sharing  agreements  with 
other  private  and  public  hospitals  for  the  use 
of  vital  medical  resources. 

For  Vermont  veterans.  Senator  Prouty  has 
successfully  fought  endeavors  to  remove  vet- 
erans faculties  from  White  River  Junction. 
He  has  succeeded  In  this  fight  and  In  his  ef- 
forts to  obtain  funds  for  a  new  hospital 
building  at  White  River  Jimctlon.  The  funds 
are  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  requests 
and  Senator  Prouty  will  make  sure  they  are 
appropriated  and  that  aU  funds  necessary  to 
buUd  the  204-bed  annex  and  remodel  exist- 
ing facilities  are  made  available  as  needed. 
Senator  Prouty  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Vermont  Soldier's  Home  to  obtain  a  $449,635 
VJi..  participation  In  the  new  40  bed  Nursing 
home  care  addition  to  the  Soldier's  Home. 

PENSIONS    AND    INSTTRANCE 

Those  who  know  Winston  Prouty  realize 
that  his  concern  for,  and  activities  on  behalf 
of,  our  older  citizens  are  unparalleled  in  Con- 
gress. He  understands  the  plight  of  our  older 
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veterans  aitd  Is  determined  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Several  times  Senator  Prouty's  amend- 
ments have  Insured  that  social  security  bene- 
fits Increases  should  not  be  counted  In  com- 
puting the  veteran's  annual  Income. 

One  of  the  greatest  Injustices  that  exists 
In  the  present  veterans  p>enslon  laws  is  that 
only  10  percent  of  a  veteran's  social  security 
benefits  are  excluded  from  the  calculation  of 
annual  Income  for  determining  eliglbUlty 
and  the  amounts  of  their  pensions.  Con- 
sequently, the  recently  passed  15  percent  In- 
crease in  social  security  i>enefits  will.  In  the 
case  of  many  veterans,  be  more  of  a  burden 
than  benefit  by  Increasing  the  veteran's  an- 
nual Income  to  such  a  level  as  to  cause  him 
to  lose  a  portion  of  his  veteran's  pension.  In 
some  cases  this  would  result  In  a  net  loes  to 
the  veteran.  In  other  cases,  the  social  secu- 
rity Increase  will  cause  veterans  to  lose  their 
pensions  entirely.  Senator  Prouty  Is  at  work 
to  remedy  this  situation  as  he  has  In  the  past. 
He  successfuUy  amended  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1970  to  Insure  that  the  IB 
percent  Increase  on  railroad  pensions  would 
not  count  as  Income  In  figuring  veterans  pen- 
sions. This  amendment  was  dropped  In  con- 
ference with  the  House  only  after  Senator 
Prouty  received  assurances  Its  provisions 
would  be  enacted  in  separate  legislation. 

In  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee which  watches  over  the  insurance  pro- 
gram of  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  law  he  sponsored  made  It  possible  for 
thousands  of  veterans  to  keep  their  OX 
Insurance. 

In  the  Senate,  on  two  occasions  Senator 
Prouty  sponsored  bills  to  re-open  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Program,  and. 
although  these  passed  the  Senate,  they  met 
roadblocks  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  NATIONAL  CKKETEST   IN   VERMONT 

Much  remains  to  be  done  for  our  veterans 
and  Senator  Prouty  is  fuUy  aware  of  the 
tasks  undone.  He  believes  it  Is  wrong  that 
there  Is  no  national  cemetery  In  Vennont  or 
even  In  New  England  for  that  matter.  He 
does  not  believe  that  a  Vennont  veteran 
should  be  burled  on  Long  Island,  New  Yc»'k, 
If  he  wishes  Interment  In  a  national  ceme- 
tery. He  knows,  too,  that  the  Long  Island 
cemetery  wiU  be  filled  by  1975. 

Senator  Prouty  wants  a  national  cemetery 
In  Vermont  and  has  Introduced  legislation 
to  create  such  a  cemetery  In  the  Oroen 
Mountain  State.  His  efforts  wlU  continue. 

XO   TASK  TOO  SMALL 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Prouty  has 
proposed,  prodded  and  pushed  for  veterans 
has  affected  the  Uvea  of  mlUlons  of  Ameri- 
can veterans,  but  Senator  Prouty  does  not 
think  In  terms  of  numbers,  but  In  terms  of 
Individuals. 

Each  Vermont  veteran,  dependent  or  veter- 
an's heir  who  turns  to  Senator  Prouty  re- 
ceives his  personal  attention.  If  a  pension 
check  is  lost  or  a  medical  record  misplaced. 
Senator  Prouty  tracks  It  down. 

No  problem  is  too  small  or  too  large  for 
Senator  Prouty.  In  nineteen  years  In  Con- 
gress, he  has  learned  bow  to  get  things  done. 


THE  KGB  IN  1970 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA 11  v JsS 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Diego  Union  columnist,  Dumitru  Da.niel- 
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opol.  has  recently  written  a  very  inter- 
esting column  which  considers  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviet  secret  police.  While  this 
subject  might  seem  melodramatic  to  to- 
day s  generation  which  has  had  its  own 
assortment  of  various  television  spies,  the 
problem  is  a  very  real  one,  and  the  dan- 
ger which  the  KGB  presents  is  also  very 

real.  ^  , 

I  commend  this  column  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

(Prom  the  San  Diego  Uiolon.  Aug.  7.  1070] 
Moscow  PSARS  Anti-Rtd  Omoup  in 
West  Germany 
(By  Dumltru  Danlelopol) 
Munich.— Three  days  after  I  visited  the 
house  at  Zeppellner  Strasse  67.  It  was  at- 
tacked with  poison  gas  bombs. 

It  was  the  third  such  attack  In  recent 
years.  No  one  has  been  arrested  but  the 
Oennan  authorities  believe  Communists  or 
KGB  (Soviet  Secret  Police)  agents  In  Ger- 
many are  Involved. 

The  Beds  hate  that  gray,  shuttered,  busi- 
nesslike biUldlng  with  good  reason. 

It  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  toughest, 
most  dynamic  antl-Communlst,  antl-Sovlet 
group  In  the  West— the  AnU-Bolshevlk  Bloc 
of  Nations  and  the  Organization  of  Nation- 
alist Ukrainians.  It  also  houses  the  editorial 
and  printing  offices  of  the  Ukrainian  news- 
paper Shlyak  Peremohy,  and  the  ABN  Cor- 
respondence and  several  other  antl-Conunu- 
nlst  magazines  and  newspapers. 

ABN,  founded  In  1943  In  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists 
are  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  Kremlin's  side.  They 
are  weU  organized  and  have  strength  not 
only  In  the  free  world  but  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union. 
Thla  the  Kremlin  can  hardly  tolerate. 
For  years  Moscow  has  been  trying  to 
crush  this  opposition  and  Intimidate  or 
eliminate  its  leaders. 

Eleven  years  ago,  Stephan  Bandera,  the 
Ukrainian  Nationalist  leader,  was  murdered 
here  with  a  cyanide  gun.  Bogdan  Stachyn- 
aky,  a  member  of  the  KGB  Murder  Inc. 
branch  called  SMERSH,  followed  Bandera  as 
he  left  his  office  at  Zeppellner  Strasse  67  and 
kUled  him  at  the  door  of  his  apartment. 

Doctors  considered  It  a  natural  death  un- 
til Stachynsky  defected  to  the  West  and  di- 
vulged the  whole  plot  that  he  said  was 
planned  higher  up  In  the  Kremlin  by  Deputy 
Premier  Alexander  Shelepln. 

Sentencing  Stachynsky  as  an  accessory,  a 
German  court  found  the  Soviet  government 
"guilty"  of  the  murder  of  Bandera. 

While  mourning  their  leader,  the  Ukrain- 
ians continued  to  fight  even  more  resolutely. 
The  present  leader  is  Jaroslav  Stetsko.  who 
for  a  whUe  in  1941  was  prime  minister 
of  the  short-lived  free  government  estab- 
lished in  the  Ukraine  as  the  Soviet  retreated 
before  the  Nazis.  He  Is  now  bead  of  the 
Free  Ukrainian  government  In  exile. 

'Bandera  and  Stetsko,"  says  Stachynsky. 
"are  considered,  both  In  Russia  and  In  the 
Ukraine,  as  symbols  of  the  alma  of  the  in- 
dependence for  the  Ukraine  movement." 

No  wonder,  Stetsko,  too,  has  been  on  the 
KGB  black  list  for  a  long  time. 

When  you  talk  to  these  Ukrainian  pa- 
triots you  realize  they  are  hardly  the  type 
to  be  Intimidated  by  bombs,  kidnapers  or 
murderers. 

If  the  KGB  thinks  It  can  frighten  the  na- 
tionalists with  poison  gas  bombs  or  other 
terrorist  methods.  It  has  again  made  a  mls- 
calcvilatlon."  said  ABN  Correspondence  soon 
after  the  bombing  attempt.  i 

"How  terrifying  our  Ideals  and  ovir  ac- 
tions In  the  free  world  must  be  to  Moscow 
when  It  needs  bombs  to  seal  our  Upe." 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  SECURITY  FORCES 
KIDNAP   AMERICAN? 
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missile  crisis  and  won   10  medals  In  Viet- 
nam— Is  determined  to  fight  the  Issue. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  strange 
things  evidently  are  happening  in  South 
Africa.  The  Observer  of  London  recently 
published  an  article  about  the  kidnap- 
ing of  an  American  naval  attach^.  This 
report  may  or  may  not  be  accurate,  but 
the  nature  of  and  past  performance  of 
the  South  African  Government  make  the 
report  credible.  The  article  follows: 
ATTACBt  "Kidnap"  Row 

(By  our  Commonwealth  Correspondent) 

American  and  South  African  relations, 
which  are  already  strained  by  President  Nix- 
on's attitude  to  resuming  arms  sales  to  South 
West  Africa,  could  be  seriously  damaged  if 
the  CIA  can  confirm  its  growing  sxisplclons 
that  a  United  States  Naval  Attach6  In  Cape 
Town.  Lt.-Col.  Walt  Umbach,  was  kidnapped 
by  Mr.  Vorster's  security  forces. 

Walt  Llmbach — a  Vietnam  airman  hero — 
walked  into  Sea  Point  police  station  at  Cape 
Town  on  29  May  and  reported  that  he  had 
been  abducted  30  hours  before.  His  story  was 
publicly  discounted  by  Brigadier  H.  Lam- 
brechts,  the  head  of  Cape  Town  CID. 

This  denial  threw  a  cloud  over  the  young 
diplomat  s  career.  If  It  was  the  Intention  to 
discredit  him.  for  any  reason,  it  looked  at  first 
as  If  this  might  prove  successful. 

Llmbach,  however,  fought  back,  forcing  the 
South  African  Commissioner  of  Police,  Gen- 
eral P.  J.  Gouws,  to  step  in  and  announce 
that  the  "episode  Is  now  closed."  But  It  was. 
in  fact,  only  Just  beginning. 

Faced  with  strong  diplomatic  pressure 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy,  the  South  African  se- 
curity police  suddenly  produced  leaflets  al- 
legedly from  the  Uberal-mlnded  National 
Union  of  South  African  Students  on  whom 
they  proceeded  to  throw  suspicion  for  the 
kidnapping.  The  leaflets  were  seml-Uterate. 
hardly  the  work  of  students,  and  clearly 
clumsy  forgeries. 

For  several  days  Llmbach  was  taken  by 
secret  agents  around  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cape  Town  to  try  to  identify  hla 
abductors.  He  was  then  flown  back  to  Wash- 
ington, where  the  CIA  debriefed  him. 

There  Is  a  strong  likelihood  that  Umbach 
might  have  been  the  CIA'a  agent  in  South 
Africa  and  in  this  role  may  have  come  Into 
conflict  with  Mr.  Vorster's  own  agents  who 
keep  a  careful  eye  on  Western — and  especial- 
ly American — diplomats. 

It  seems  Improbable  that  Llmbacb's  abduc- 
tion was  planned  to  help  the  Vorster  Govern- 
ment's campaign  to  discredit  the  students' 
union,  as  the  initial  response  was  to  deny 
completely  the  kidnapping  had  ever  hap- 
pened. 

The  ploy  of  blaming  the  students  seems  to 
have  come  only  because  Llmbach  would  not 
be  shaken  from  his  story. 

A  statement  made  available  to  the  CIA — 
allegedly  from  a  senior  South  African  Intel- 
ligence officer,  after  hearing  that  Llmbach 
reported  to  the  police  30  hours  after  his 
abduction — says:  'Already?  He  wasn't  to  be 
released  for  24  hours." 

Even  though  President  Nixon's  new  Texan 
Ambassador  to  South  Africa  wlU  wish  to  re- 
pair the  damaged  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  CIA 
will  be  wlUlng  to  let  the  South  African  secret 
service  get  away  with  their  possible  ma- 
neuvers against  Llmbach.  Certainly,  this 
fighter  pilot — he  was  Involved  in  the  Cuban 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  DAY  PROCLA- 
MATION BY  HON.  WALTER  PETER- 
SON. GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  26.  1970 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  comply  with  a  request  received 
from  the  New  Hampshire  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  by  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  proclamation  of  Hon.  Walter  Peter- 
son, Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  on 
Woman  Suffrage  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Proclamation:   Woman  Sutfrage  Dat 
Whereas,  fifty  years  ago  the  19th  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  extending 
suffrage  to  women  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  26th  of  August. 
1920,  following  passage  by  Congress  and  the 
nec^sary    thirty-six    state    legislatures,    of 
which  New  Hampshire  was  proud  to  be  one; 
Whereas,  I  hereby  decltu-e  that  the  26th  of 
August,    1970.   be   designated    and  suitably 
honored  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  as 
Woman  Suffrage  Day; 

Whereas.  The  passage  of  this  amendment 
culminated  a  long  campaign  which  started 
m  1878  when  It  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Sargent  of  California  at  the  request  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  Elizabeth  Cady  SUnton  and 
other  pioneer  suffrage  leaders; 

Whereas.  Long  before  this,  however,  agi- 
tation for  women's  rights  had  been  con- 
ducted In  conventions  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.. 
and  Worcester.  Mass.,  by  Lucretia  Mott,  Lucy 
Stone  and  others;  and  reference  was  made 
to  the  "UnaUenable  Rights  of  Equality" 
guaranteed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; 

Whereas,  During  more  recent  years  we  have 
seen  the  Increasing  participation  of  women 
In  our  own  legislature,  our  courts,  our  town 
governments  and  our  school  systems; 

Whereas.  They  have  exercised  a  construc- 
tive and  cleansing  influence  of  which  we 
have  constant  need.  The  times  call  for  a 
great  widening  of  this  influence  in  keeping 
down  anarchic  violence,  finding  peaceful  so- 
lutions in  a  greatly  disturbed  world,  and  rig- 
Idly  cleaning  our  polluted  environment; 

Whereas,  In  this  very  month  It  Is  heart- 
ening to  see  the  action  of  Congress  In  respect 
to  a  supplemental  amendment  guaranteeing 
full  women's  rights  under  the  law  with  no 
discrimination  on  account  of  sex; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Walter  Peterson,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  do 
hereby  proclaim  August  26,  1970  as  Woman 
Suffrage  Day  in  New  Hampshire  and  urge 
that  all  citizens  join  In  the  observance  of 
Woman  Suffrage  E>ay  In  our  State. 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chambers  In  Con- 
cord, this  twentieth  day  of  August  In  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-fifth. 
By  His  Excellency,  The  Governor: 
WAI.TER  Peterson, 

Governor. 


August  27y  1970 
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Attest: 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

"New  mercies  each  returning  day. 

Hover  around  us  as  we  pray ; 
New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven. 
New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of 
heaven." 

— John  Keble. 

Eternal  Father,  whose  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  our  need,  take  this  day  of  our 
lives  into  Thy  keeping.  Inform  our  minds 
with  Thy  divine  truth.  Direct  all  our  en- 
ergies that  no  good  gift  from  Thee  be 
wasted.  Help  us  to  husband  all  our  re- 
sources for  constructive  work.  Strength- 
en our  wills  to  do  Thy  will.  Keep  our  eyes 
fixed  on  Thy  beauty.  Make  our  mouths 
eloquent  in  testimony  to  Thy  love.  Make 
this  a  day  of  spiritual  joy  and  peace 
which  moves  this  troubled  world  a  bit 
nearer  to  the  reality  of  Thy  kingdom. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  came  to  all 
mankind  as  a  servant.  Amen. 


from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  briefly? 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  from  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (Mr. 
Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PREsmEMT  PRO  TTMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  27. 1970. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russox, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  ii^ereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  26,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Robert  L.  Stark, 
Secretary  of  Stat*. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  previous  order,  the  Senator 


PUBLISHING   AS   A   SENATE   DOCU- 
MENT TRIBUTES  TO  MARK  TRICE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 19.  1970,  and  subsequently,  a  num- 
ber of  speeches  were  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  recognition  of  50  years 
of  service  to  the  Senate  by  Mark  Trice. 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  myself,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  certain  congratula- 
tory letters  received  by  him  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  and  the  let- 
ters be  gathered  and  published  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  and  that  Senators  shall 
have  10  days  in  which  to  insert  addi- 
tional material  if  they  so  desire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  several  re- 
quests of  the  able  minority  leader  are 
granted. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  letters  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  are  as  follows: 

The  WnrrE  House. 
Washington,  August  13.  1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Trice. 
Secretary  for  the  Minority. 
US.  Seruite, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mark  :  The  satisfaction  you  must  de- 
rive as  you  look  back  on  your  Impressive 
career  Is  shared  by  all  who  have  known  you — 
and  particularly  by  your  fellow  Republicans. 

Your  long  years  on  Capitol  Hill  are  as 
great  In  number  as  they  are  In  accomplish- 
ment; from  Senate  Page  to  Secretary  for  the 
Minority  Is  a  most  noteworthy  advancement 
You  have  set  standards  that  will  remain  an 
inspiration  for  all  who  succeed  you. 

With    warmest    personal    regards    from    a 
President   who   continues   to   cherish   your 
friendship  and  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Vice  Prestoent, 
Washington,  August  19, 1970. 
Mr.  Mark  Trice. 
Secretary  to  the  Minority, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mask:  I  had  very  much  hoped  to 
be  able  to  participate  In  the  celebration  of 
your  50th  Anniversary  on  Capitol  Hill;  but. 
as  you  may  know,  the  President  has  called 
a  Cabinet  meeting  for  this  evening.  This, 
coupled  with  those  things  which  must  be 
done  before  I  leave  for  the  Far  East,  make 
It  Impossible  for  me  to  Join  with  you  and 
your  many  friends. 

However.  I  do  wish  to  commend  you  for 
your  many  years  of  meritorious  service  to 
the  Party  and  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Also,  you  have  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
valuable  assistance  to  me  as  President  of  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely. 

TBD. 


The  Sbcrttart  or  Stats, 
Washington.  Augutt  19, 1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Trice. 
Secretory  for  the  Minority, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mark:  I  should  like  to  join  your  many 
friends  In  expressing  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  your  record  of  dedicated  service  In 
the  Senate  and  to  the  nation.  Few  can  aspire 
to  and  still  fewer  attain  the  achievement 
which  Is  being  marked  today.  The  tributes 
are  justly  deserved  and  I  second  them  with- 
out qualification. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WitLiAM  P.  Rogers. 

Austin,  Tex.. 

July  24, 1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Trice. 
UJS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  I  have  envied  very  few  men  In 
my  life,  but  I  do  envy  your  fifty  years  of 
service  In  the  United  States  Senate.  Some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  my  career  were  spent 
in  the  Senate — and  some  of  the  most  satisfy- 
ing as  well. 

One  of  those  satisfactions  was  my  close 
working  relationship  with  you.  We  repre- 
sented different  parties — and  you  served  the 
Republican  Party  proudly  and  well — but  first 
and  foremost,  we  represented  America.  Tou 
always  had  my  respect,  my  admiration  and 
my  affection. 

Congratulations  on  passing  this  milestone. 
I  wish  you  many  more  years  of  success.  And 
I  salute  the  years  of  service  you  have    given 
to  your  government. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnsoh. 

Independence,  Mo.,  July  29.  1970. 
Mr.  J.  lIucE. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  'nucs:  I  have  just  learned  that 
you  are  now  In  your  flftleth  year  of  service 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  join  with 
much  pleasure  your  many  friends  in  con- 
gratulating you  on  this  momentous  occasion 
In  your  life,  and  of  so  long  a  dedication  to 
public  service. 
With  every  good  wish  and  high  regard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harxt  S.  TEttman. 

Jm,T  23. 1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Trice, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mark  :  Congratulations  on  fifty  years 
of  service  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

You  have  demonstrated  over  those  years  a 
dedication  and  devotion  to  your  country, 
your  Party,  and  the  Senate  Itself.  Your  un- 
selfishness and  spirit  of  cooperation  have 
gained  for  you  the  resptect  and  admiration  of 
Vice  Presidents,  Senators,  and  former 
Senators. 

I  share  with  you  a  love  for  the  Senate  and 
hope  to  return  there  next  year  to  shake  your 
hand  and  offer  my  congratulations  to  you 
in  person.  In  the  meantime,  my  very  best 
wishes  to  you  and  your  family. 
Sincerely. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  24.  1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Trice. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  You  have  long  been  a  most 
valuable  person  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate. 
When  returning,  I  have  always  looked  you 
up  because  of  my  deep  affection  for  you  and 
your  great  help  to  me  during  my  service  In 
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the  Senate.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  you 
have  been  there  fifty  years.  lor  you  are  so  full 
of  energy  and  always  so  cheerful.  I  know 
yours  has  not  been  an  easy  Job  at  times. 

Your  contribution  to  the  Senate  and  your 
Country  has  been  a  great  one. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Buckb. 

Mr.  J.  Mark  Tuck, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dkar  I[C\kk:  It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
you  are  completing  fifty  years  of  service  In 
the  Senate.  You  are  a  young  loolting  man  to 
have  a  Golden  anniversary. 

Howevw.  since  the  fact  Is  upon  us,  I 
hasten  to  send  you  a  word  of  congratula- 
tion. To  this  I  add  a  word  of  appreciation  of 
all  that  you  have  done  for  our  Senators  over 
these  many  years.  I  attest  that  you  were  ex- 
tremely helpf\il  to  me  personally  and  for 
that  I  have  always  been  grateful. 

I  like  to  look  back  too  upon  the  happy 
hours  spent  In  your  oflRces  during  night  ses- 
sions, having  a  glass  of  bourbon  with  p)er- 
hape  a  piece  of  New  Hampshire  Cheddar 
which  Norrls  CJotton  would  provide  .  .  . 
waiting  for  the  bell  to  summon  us  back  to 
the  fioor  for  a  vote.  Yes.  happy  hours  they 
were  when  friendships  became  warmer,  and 
we  could  talk  unguardedly  safe  In  the  con- 
fidence and  company  of  good  friends. 

I  wish  you  the  beat,  Mark.  With  warm  ap- 
preciation of  our  friendship,  I  am 
FMthfully, 

Prsscott  BU8R. 

John  M.  Burua, 

Baltimore,  Md., 

Jvly  26. 1970. 
TiKJkM.  Mask:  I  have  Just  learned  through 
the  good  offices  of  Senator  Smith  of  Maine 
that  you  are  now  In  your  fiftieth  year  of 
service  in  the  United  States  Senate.  What  a 
great  privilege  has  been  yours  over  so  many 
years,  more  especially  In  the  latter  years  of 
your  service,  to  be  the  friend,  confident  and 
In  many  Instances  the  advisor  of  the  men 
and  women  who  shaped  and  are  now  in 
large  measure  shaping  the  destiny  of  the 
RepuMlc.  Yours  has  Indeed  been  the  privi- 
lege not  only  to  know  them  and  work  with 
them  but  to  be  known  and  respected  by 
them  as  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
intelligence  and  unerring  Judgment.  And 
Mark,  my  dear  and  enduring  friend,  you  are 
a  great  asset  to  the  great  Institution  that  la 
the  United  States  Senate  and  to  us  whose 
privilege  It  has  been  to  serve  In  the  Senate 
during  your  tenure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John. 

JtTLT  SO,   1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Trice, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deax  Mark:  Lady  Margaret  of  Maine  has 
written  to  astound  me  by  saying  that  you 
are  about  to  conclude  half  a  century  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  saw  you  most  recently  on  the  day  when 
the  Senate  took  affirmative  action  on  the 
Cooper/Church  Amendment,  and  It  couldn't 
then  occur  to  me  that  you  had  served  so 
long.  You  looked  and  were  acting  as  though 
another  50  years  of  duty  was  easily  attain- 
able. Yours  has  been  an  extraordinary 
achievement  to  this  point  In  time.  It  Is  an 
understatement  for  me  to  wish  you  well 
during  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

We  first  met  In  late  1945  when  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Senate  from  Washington 
State.  You  recognized  me  as  being  a  neo- 
phyte with  a  minimum  understanding  of 
where  I  was.  You,  together  with  Carl  L  and 
Winnie  B,  were  patient  and  unusually  con- 
siderate in  shortening  my  apprentlceflblp. 
I  was  grateful  to  you  then,  and  the  passage 
of  time  has  not  diminished  my  respect  for 
you  as  a  public  servant  of  the  highest  order. 
In  addition,  I  have  long  considered  you  to 


be  my  personal  friend.  One  of  my  few  regrets 
is  that  I  have  been  too  seldom  in  your  com- 
pany In  recent  years. 

Again,  1  salute  you  for  the  constructive 
manner  in  which  you  have  served  our  beloved 
country  and  assisted  the  political  party  to 
which  we  belong.  The  Senate,  in  Its  entirety, 
has  a  precious  asset  In  your  good  self. 
Admiringly, 

Haxrt  p.  Cain. 

P.S. — My  prediction:  The  future  Is  certain 
to  treat  you  well  In  many  ways.  It  could,  and 
I  hope  does,  see  you  operate  again  as  Secre- 
tary for  the  Majority.  Hasten  that  day  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

July  27. 1970. 
Hon.  J.  M.\RK  Tricx, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  There  Is  an  old  saying,  Mark, 
that  to  know  a  man  you  must  work  with  him. 
We  worked  together,  as  you  well  know,  for 
18  years.  During  that  time  I  learned  to  have 
great  respect  for  yoxir  integrity,  ability  and 
particularly  your  outstanding  personality. 
We  need  more  men  such  as  you  In  govern- 
ment. 

I  wish  you  the  greatest  success  and  happi- 
ness. 

Sincerely, 

Homer  E.  Capehart. 

Concordia,  Kans., 

July  24. 1970. 
Mr.  J.  Marx  Trice, 
US.  Senate  ^ 

Dear  Mask:  Dxirlng  my  elght«en  yean  In 
the  UJB.  Senate,  I  can  think  of  no  one  that 
I  was  more  Indebted  to  than  you  for  advice 
and  personal  favors. 

This   Is   a   note   to    express    my   sincere 
thanks  for  those  many  favors.  Yotir  klndneos 
and  your  ever  willingness  to  help  will  never 
be  forgotten. 
Again  many  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Carlson. 

Kansas  Crrr,  Kaks., 

July  30, 1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Trice, 
Secretary  for  the  Minority. 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mask:  It  Is  a  distinct  honor  and 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  included  among  your 
many  friends  who  are  extending  you  their 
warmest  congratulations  and  best  wishes  in 
honor  of  yotir  Golden  Anniversary  in  the 
Senate  where  you  have  served  so  capably  and 
faithfully  as  Secretary  for  the  Minority  as 
well  as  m  other  beneficial  capacities. 

I  know  that  you  are  greatly  thought  of 
by  all  who  have  been  associated  with  you 
in  the  Senate  and  also  by  many  other  friends 
and  associates  In  Congress.  Those  of  us  who 
worked  with  you  In  the  past  as  well  as  those 
who  work  with  you  now  and  In  the  future 
will  alway  remember  your  many  thougbtful- 
nesaes  and  kindnesses. 

I'll  never  forget  the  fine  Job  you  did  dur- 
ing 1949  and  1950  while  I  was  there.  Your 
competence,  friendship,  loyalty  and  cooper- 
ation were  certainly  a  great  asset,  and  I'm 
^ad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  your  devoted  Interest  In  and  dedication 
to  your  work — you're  to  be  commended  on 
a  very  productive  fifty  years. 

Mrs.  Darby  Joins  me  In  wishing  you  an 
abundance  of  good  health  and  many  more 
years  of  happiness  and  success. 
Sincerely. 

Haibt  Dabbt. 

U.S.  Senatb, 
Washington.  D.C,  Julg  27.  1970. 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Tuce, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mark  and  Margaret:  The  saying 
goes   "behind   every   wonderful    man  Is   a 


lovely  woman"  and  I  think  this  Is  true  In 
your  circumstance,  so  I  addreas  this  to  the 
both  of  you. 

Mark,  words  are  so  Inadequate  to  express 
the  respect  and  affection  which  Everett  and 
I  shared  about  you.  Whenever  he  had  a 
sticky  problem  or  something  that  bothered 
him  we  would  get  out  the  little  black  book 
and  call  you.  Whether  It  was  Sunday  or  a 
holiday  you  would  be  there  to  help. 

Your  long  years  of  service  and  your  devo- 
tion to  your  country  and  the  Senate  which 
you  serve  has  earned  you  the  admiration 
from  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  May 
the  years  that  lie  ahead  bring  you  peace  and 
tranquility  and  may  you  find  satisfaction 
In  a  Job  well  done.  With  every  good  wish. 
Mrs.  Everett  M.  Dirksen. 

V3.  Court  or  MitrrART  Appeals. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  7.  1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Trice, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mark:  Your  many  years  of  service 
in  the  Senate  and  the  many  kindnesses,  and 
your  dedication  to  the  United  Statee  throtigh 
your  service  In  the  Senate,  certainly  warrants 
an  appreciation  which  words  alone  will  not 
adequately  express.  But  It  Is  the  best  which 
I  can  do  In  a  letter.  You  were  always  ready 
to  give  advice  and  through  yovir  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  Senate  were  a  great 
aid  to  me  when  I  first  arrived  and  as  1 
continued  through  my  years  as  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

May  you  have  many  more  years  there  and 
I  certainly  wish  you  health  and  happiness 
while  you  are  continuing  to  serve  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sincerely, 

Homes  Ferouson. 

Doves,  Delawabe, 

July  24, 1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  TRicx. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mark:  Although  nearly  ten  years 
have  passed  since  It  was  my  cherished  priv- 
ilege to  serve  as  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor, the  memories  and  recollections  of  my 
association  vrtth  you  continue  to  be  vivid 
and  refreshing. 

To  visit  with  you  In  your  office  was  al- 
ways Interesting,  educational  and  relaxing. 
The  girls  at  the  Secretaries  desks  reflected 
your  sincerity  In  their  welcome.  The  col- 
leagues disclosed  their  philosophies  In  ampli- 
fied tones.  You  could,  without  undue 
persuading,  add  many  personal  comments 
In  an  extremely  enjoyable  manner — such  as 
having  to  use  the  ladder  to  get  into  your 
home.  I  could  not  have  enjoyed  all  these 
things  had  It  not  been  for  your  close 
friendship. 

Personal  congratulations  for  fifty  years  of 
PTJLL  service  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  Indebted  to  you 
for  a  lifetime  of  continuous  and  devoted 
assistance. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  say,  "Mark  Trice 
is  a  true  friend." 

Most  sincerely. 

Allen. 

Chevt  Chase,  Md.. 

July  23, 1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mask  Tsice. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  It  seems  that  the  years  roll 
around  faster  than  any  of  us  appreciate  but 
there  is  a  special  compensation  for  service 
rendered,  and  your  half- century  of  service  to 
the  United  Statos  Senate  is  one  of  the  great 
records  of  that  body.  I  am  proud  that,  up 
to  the  time  I  retired,  I  had  served  with  you 
for  a  little  over  half  the  period  of  time  you 
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bad  served,  and  I  benefited  from  your  friend- 
ship and  advice. 

I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
Twilight  Lodge,  but  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
Its  unity  has  not  been  fractured  Just  a  little, 
for  various  reasons  not  of  your  making. 

In  any  event,  for  your  half-century  of 
service  to  the  Senate,  the  country  and  to  all 
of  us  who  served  with  you,  please  accept  my 
congratulations  and  my  best  wishes  for  many 
future  happy  years. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bourke  B.  Hicksnloopks. 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

July  31.  1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Trice, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mark  :  Word  has  reached  me  that  you 
are  in  your  60th  year  of  service  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Honestly,  I  don't  know  whether  to  con- 
gratulate you  or  extend  you  deep,  heartfelt 
sympathy.  How  have  you  stood  It? 

Seriously,  Mark,  I  would  say  that  you  de- 
serve a  medal,  and  I  hope  they  will  present 
you  with  one! 

I  shall  always  treasure  our  friendship  and 
most  pleasant  association  during  my  yean 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  certainly 
I  w.int  to  be  counted  among  your  many, 
many  friends  expressing  their  appreciation 
for  all  your  kindnesses  and  gracious  assist- 
ance. 

Janet  Joins  me  in  sending  you  our  warm- 
est good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Jennxb. 

Embassy  or  thx  United  States 

or  America, 
New  Delhi.  India.  July  22. 1970. 
Dear  Mark:  Although,  due  to  the  lack  of 
vision  of  the  New  York  electorate.  It  looks  as 
if  I  would  not  be  able  to  complete  fifty  yean 
of  service  in  that  body,  I  certainly  was  as- 
tonished when  I  learned  that  anyone  as 
young  looking  and  vigorous  as  you  had 
rounded  out  a  half  century  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country.  I  am 
happy  to  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  join  In  a  tribute  to  you  for  your  dedica- 
tion and  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for 
the  many,  many  ways  In  which  you  were  so 
helpful  to  me  during  my  tenure.  If  I  run 
again  and  am  elected  In  1980  or  1990, 1  know 
I  can  count  on  you  for  your  continued  cheer- 
ful cooperation.  I  wish  you  many  years  of 
happiness  and  deep  satisfaction  from  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  held  In  such  high 
and  respectful  regard  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  all  parties  and  colorations  of  view- 
point. Warm  personal  regards. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  B.  Keating. 

Oakland  Trxbune, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  July  30. 1970. 
Hon.  J.  Mark  Tricz, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  I  have  learned  that  you  are 
about  to  celebrate  your  50th  anniversary  of 
service  to  the  United  States  Senate.  As  one 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a 
United  States  Senator  for  13  >4  years  and  as 
both  Majority  and  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  I  want  to  Join  your  many  other 
friends  in  extending  my  best  wishes. 

I  hope  that  you  will  have  many  more  jrean 
of  service.  I  know  that  the  Individuals  who 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  staff  of  that  Instltutloa, 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
Statee  are  in  your  debt  for  all  that  you  have 
done  during  this  half  century  of  time. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  F.  Knowi:,and. 


Wtman,  Bautzeb,  Fdtell, 

Rothman  &  KUCHEL, 

Washinffton,  D.C,  July  24. 19T0. 
Mr.  J.  Mask  TBicb, 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mark:  With  all  your  friends,  I  share 
your  family's  pride  as  you  have  reached  a 
unique  and  imposing  milestone  of  faithful 
service  to  the  American  people.  To  have 
served  In  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  on  th* 
Republican  side,  for  a  half  century,  to  have 
participated  during  that  time  as  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  nation's  legislative  machin- 
ery, and  to  have  discharged  your  duty  with 
devotion  and  honor  and  tact  Is  a  singular 
achievement,  perhaps  \mmatched  in  all  the 
history  of  the  Congress.  At  any  rate.  It  surely 
Is  most  unusual  in  its  duration,  and  I  per- 
sonally trust  It  will  not  be  concluded  for 
many  yean  and  until  many  additional  mile- 
stones are  reached. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  your 
career  \&  that  you  have  made  so  many  friends, 
and  have  kept  so  many  friendships,  in  a 
sometimes  highly  emotional  legislative  at- 
mosphere which  depends  on  division  and  dis- 
pute in  seeking  to  make  progress. 

Betty  Joins  me  in  sending  to  you  and  Mar- 
garet our  prayers  and  best  wlshee  for  long 
and  happy  yean  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchzl. 

Bevxrlt,  Mass.. 
August  S.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  Mask  Tbicb, 
VS.  Seruite,  Washington,  D.C 

DxAS  Mask:  You  have  a  right  to  look  t>ack 
on  your  fifty  yean  of  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate  with  deep  satisfaction.  During 
my  more  than  thirteen  yean  as  a  Senator, 
I  had  almost  daily  opportuntles  to  see  you 
at  work  and  to  benefit  by  the  talented  and 
valuable  services  which  you  rendered.  You 
were  always  intelligent,  always  polite  and 
always  helpful.  Few  can  equal  such  a  record 
and  none  can  surpass  It.  In  extending  my 
congratulations  to  you  on  this  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary, I  also  send  you  my  warm  personal 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

With  warm  regards, 
As  ever  youn, 

Hbmxt  Cabot  Lodge. 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mxx., 

July  20. 1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mask  Trice, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mask:  A  thoughtful  person  has  re- 
minded me  that  you  will  be  finishing  60 
yean  of  service  to  the  Senate  soon.  You  must 
have  been  quite  large  for  your  age  when  you 
went  to  work. 

My  short  time  on  the  Hill  was  made  much 
more  pleasant  and  rewarding  by  the  fine  serv- 
ice you  rendered  and  the  many  acts  of 
friendship  you  performed  for  me. 

I  Just  hope  that  yotir  reign  Is  much  longer 
and  that  we  can  address  you  before  long  as 
the  Clerk  of  the  Majority. 
Sincerely, 

E.  L.  Mechem. 

LomsviLLi:,  Kt., 

July  22, 1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mask  Trice, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mark:  I  am  proud  to  be  among  your 
many  friends  who  salute  you  for  fifty  yean 
of  faithful  service  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

I  suppose  congratulations  are  In  order  but 
frankly,  I  think  the  United  States  Senate 
and  particularly  the  Republican  memben 
thereof  are  to  be  congratulated  for  all  that 
you  have  done  over  the  years. 

You  and  the  memben  of  your  staff  cer- 
tainly were  of  untold  help  to  me  when  I 


first  went  to  the  Senate  and  In  the  twdve 
yean  that  followed.  I  have  no  regrets  about 
leaving  the  Senate  except  that  I  miss  all  of 
those  with  whc»n  I  enjoyed  a  delightful 
camaraderie.  My  friendship  with  you  is  some- 
thing that  I  shall  treasure  always. 

Belle  Clay  asked  me  the  other  day  what 
I  missed  most  about  Washington.  My  reply 
was  three-fold:  The  Finance  Committee, 
The  Senate  Gym  and  the  Twilight  Lodge. 

With  best  wishes  always. 
Sincerely  youn, 

Thritston  B.  Morton. 

Walooboro,  Maine, 

July  31,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  Mask  Trice. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mask:  As  one  who  has  had  the  ex- 
treme good  fortune  to  have  had  a  rather 
close  and  wonderful  relationship  with  you 
during  my  service  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  It  Is  with  the  greatest  at 
pleasure  that  I  know  you  now  have  been  wed 
to  that  body  for  50  yean,  and  are  celebrating 
yovu:  Golden  Anniversary  this  year. 

My  most  sincere  congratulations  to  you 
on  attaining  a  distinction  shared  by  few 
persons  in  the  history  of  that  most  "Exclu- 
sive Club". 

Mark,  no  person  has  ever  been  more  highly 
dedicated  to  his  work  than  you.  No  In- 
dividual could  have  possibly  extended 
greater  courtesy  and  kindness  to  the  many 
memben  of  the  United  States  Senate  over 
the  yean  than  you.  Every  wish  or  desire  has 
been  handled  with  ease,  tact  and  a  great 
sense  of  devotion,  regardless  of  whether  It 
came  from  one  high  or  low  on  the  "totem 
pole".  With  you.  It  was  always  a  question  of 
trying  to  be  of  real  help  and  service.  Nothing 
else  mattered. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasant  houn  of  my 
service  there,  were  due  to  your  friendship, 
hospitality  and  patience.  You  taught  me  the 
ways  of  the  Senate  and  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do.  Your  door  was  always  open,  and 
during  lengthy  sessions  lasting  into  late 
evening,  your  quarten  seemed  to  be  a 
"haven"  for  some  of  us  who  enjoyed  "good 
fellowship"  and  a  chance  to  be  ^ared  a  bit 
of  the  lengthy  onttxy  taking  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Yes,  Mark,  I  have  prized  and  always  shall 
your  friendship  and  all  the  wonderfully  kind 
and  thoughtfvil  things  you  did  for  me  and 
many  like  me.  It  is  simply  my  one  hope  now. 
that  I  may  live  to  see  you  again  Socrertary 
to  the  liCaJority. 

Mn.  Payne  Joins  with  me  in  sending  our 
very  beet,  to  one  of  the  greatest  persons  we 
have  ever   known.   May   the    next   "60"   be 
Just  as  wonderful  as  the  last. 
Sincerely, 

Fredrick  O.  Paticx. 

POTTKR  ft  KORNMKIXB  INTXSNATIONAL, 

July  22,  1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Trick, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mark:  I  wish  to  Join  with  your  host 
of  friends  in  extending  my  congratulations 
to  you  for  fifty  yean  of  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mark,  you  have  been  privileged  to  have 
witnessed  htmdreds  of  men  and  women  who 
have  sat  In  the  United  States  Senate  during 
your  one-half  century  of  duty.  I  am  sure 
your  thoughtfulness  and  willingness  to  be 
helpful  is  deeply  appreciated  by  all  of  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
you. 

Betty  Joins  me  In  wishing  Margaret  ana 
yourself  our  best  wishes  f«  your  contmued 
health  and  snocesa. 

Kind  personal  regards  on  this  memorable 
occaslan. 

Slnoerely,  

Charles  E.  Pottxx. 
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Frostbubg,  Mo., 

July  24.  1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Tuck, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka»  Maul:  I  want  to  Join  with  your 
multitude  of  friends  from  all  over  the  United 
States  In  congratulating  you  on  the  comple- 
tion of  50  years  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Tou  can  quite  deservedly  look  back  with 
pride  on  a  career  of  dedicated  service  to  our 
Coxintry.  the  Senate  and  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  consider  myself  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  been  able  to  work  with  you  for  12  of 
those  50  years. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  help  In  the 
past,  and  with  every  good  wish  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Glenn  Beali.. 

Old  Satbrook,  Conn., 

July  29.  1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mask  Tsicz, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mask:  A  half  century  of  service  in 
the  United  States  Senate  Is  a  record  of  which 
one  can  properly  be  proud  but  years  only  Is 
a  small  measure  of  your  service.  Your  dedi- 
cation to  your  duties  and  the  cheerful  and 
friendly  manner  In  which  they  were  dis- 
charged by  you  meant  much.  Even  more 
meaningful  than  the  years  served  are  the 
friendships  given  and  received.  The  thought- 
ful, kind  help  always  willingly  extended  by 
you  are  fond  memories  of  my  service  with 
you. 

Mark,  in  my  book,  you  are  one  GREAT 
GUT  and  so  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
you  on  this  50th  Anniversary. 
Sincerely, 

WnxIAM  A.  PUBTXLL. 

Boston,  Mass.. 

July  20.  1970. 
Mr.  J.  Mark  Trice, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mask:  As  one  of  your  good  friends 
over  the  twenty-two  years  that  I  served  with 
you  In  the  United  States  Senate,  I  want  to 
Join  with  your  many  friends  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciated  the  many  thoughtful 
little  acts  that  you  did  to  help  me  over  those 
years  and  your  extraordinary  memory  of  de- 
tails that  made  our  actions  more  helpful  In 
present  day  problems.  Certainly.  I  hope  that 
your  50th  year  mark  will  Just  be  a  new  step 
forward  for  more  years  of  service  not  only 
to  members  of  the  Senate,  but  to  the  nation. 

May  I  add  that  I  have  some  Idea  bow  much 
Mrs.  Trice  was  of  assistance  to  you  and 
through  you  to  us  all.  I  recall  particularly  the 
many  telephone  calls  to  your  home  and  to 
the  other  occasions  on  which  Mrs.  Saltonstall 
and  I  had  such  pleasant  meetings  with  you 
both. 

Congratulations  and  the  best  of  luck! 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leverett  Saltonstau.. 

Concord.  N.H., 
August  11.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  Mark  Trice. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Trice:  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  In  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1954  having  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
denth  of  Senator  Tobey  and  during  my  serv- 
ice was  grateful  to  you  for  your  personal 
consideration  and  kindness.  I  failed  re-elec- 
tion at  the  primary  held  In  September  and 
had  no  opportunity  to  say  farewell.  I  kave 
recently  learned  through  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  you  have  now  served  the  Senate 
for  fifty  years  and  I  decided  to  congratulate 
both  you  and  the  Senate.  I  take  this  oppor- 


tunity   to  express    my    t^preclatlon    with 
thanks  for  your  dedicated  service  and  trust 
that  It  may  long  continue. 
With  my  best  wishes,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  W.  Upton. 


S.     4297— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Yarborough,  Senator 
Cooper,  Senator  Saxbe,  and  myself,  as 
well  as  Senators  McGovern.  Mondale, 
Pell.  Young  of  Ohio.  Hart,  Cranston, 
Hughes,  Bayh,  Metcalf,  Muskie,  and 
McCarthy,  I  introduce  the  Health 
Security  Act.  a  legislative  proposal  to 
establish  a  program  of  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  to  provide  bet- 
ter health  care  for  all  our  people.  We 
conunend  this  legislation  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  for  favorable  con- 
sideration and  early  action. 

Today  in  the  United  States,  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  the  American  people  are 
confronted  with  a  crisis  in  the  availa- 
bility and  the  delivery  of  essential  health 
services.  In  spite  of  the  broad  agreement 
that  our  population  has  a  right  to  health 
care,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
this  right  cannot  be  adequately  exercised 
by  most  of  our  people.  The  nature  smd 
the  dimensions  of  our  national  need  for 
a  system  of  better  health  care  are  well 
known.  If  we  are  to  uvoid  the  collapse 
of  our  health  services  and  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  would  ensue  for  tens 
of  millions  of  our  people,  we  must  take 
action. 

We  therefore  offer  today  a  health 
security  program  that  will  enable  our 
Nation  to  make  the  right  to  health  care 
not  merely  a  principle  or  a  social  goal, 
but  a  living  and  functioning  reality. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  legisla- 
tion is  to  establish  a  program  to  serve  all 
who  need  health  care  and  all  who  are 
qualified  to  provide  the  needed  health 
services.  Through  a  system  of  national 
health  Insurance,  the  program  will 
guarantee  orderly,  budgeted,  and  stable 
financing  of  health  services.  In  addition, 
a  major  part  of  the  program  will  help 
to  guarantee  that  the  necessary  national 
resources  are  available  for  the  delivery 
of  health  care.  Finally,  through  a  pro- 
gram of  innovative  supports  and  incen- 
tives, the  legislation  will  generate  ur- 
gently needed  improvements  in  both  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  care. 

The  health  security  program  will  em- 
phasize the  maintenance  of  health  as 
well  as  the  treatment  of  illness.  By  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  organization 
and  by  strengthening  professional  and 
financial  controls,  the  program  will  re- 
strain the  steeply  mounting  costs  of 
health  care,  while  providing  fair,  reason- 
able, and  adequate  compensation  and 
support  to  the  individuals  and  the  in- 
stitutions that  furnish  health  services. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable 
Innovations  of  the  health  security  pro- 
gram is  the  resources  development  fund, 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  overall 
plan.  During  the  3  years  before  the 
benefit  program  becomes  operational,  the 
resources  development  fund  will  gener- 
ate over  1  billion  Federal  dollars  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  our  health  care 
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system  and  to  assure  the  availability  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  covered  services 
when  the  benefit  program  begins.  The 
fund  will  increase  manpower  and  re- 
sources, and  create  new  programs  of  or- 
ganized health  care  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  insure 
that  all  persons  residing  in  the  Nation 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  good 
health  care — without  barriers  to  the 
care  they  need,  and  without  the  crush- 
ing financial  burdens  that  too  often  ac- 
company the  delivery  of  health  services 
today.  We  believe  that  the  health  secu- 
rity program  is  a  major  step  toward  ac- 
complishing that  goal. 

cttrrent  problems 

America  faces  many  serious  and  criti- 
cal domestic  problems,  but  none  is  more 
pervasive  or  more  diflBcult  than  the  de- 
terioration of  our  once  proud  system  of 
health  care.  In  the  United  States  of  1970, 
health  care  is  the  fastest  growing  failing 
business  in  the  Nation— a  $63  billion  in- 
dustry that  fails  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  people.  In  spite  of  the  dra- 
matic recent  increases  in  the  Federal 
health  budget  and  the  large  amounts  we 
are  all  now  spending  for  health  care, 
there  is  almost  no  one  today  who  believes 
that  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  citizen  are  getting  full  value  for 
their  health  dollars. 

The  need  for  better  health  care  is  felt 
by  every  individual  and  family  in  the 
Nation.  It  cuts  across  all  political,  social, 
economic,  and  geographic  lines — rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  old  and  young,  a: 
urban  and  rural. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  long  been  com- 
mitted to  fulfilling  the  potential  of  good 
health  care  for  all  our  people.  Yet,  de- 
spite the  dedication  of  many  persons, 
despite  large  efforts  and  enormous  ex- 
penditures, good  health  care  is  not  yet 
even  available  to  millions  of  people,  and 
it  Is  not  actually  being  received  by  tens 
of  millions  more  each  year. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  devoting  an 
increasing  share  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic resources  to  health  care.  The  cost 
is  increasing,  but  the  quality  is  declining. 
Our  rates  of  sickness,  disability,  and 
mortality  already  lag  far  behind  the  po- 
tential of  modern  health  care  and  the 
reality  of  such  care  in  many  foreign  na- 
tions. Our  record  is  getting  no  better.  It 
may  be  getting  worse.  The  consequences 
are  serious.  The  challenge  can  no  longer 
be  denied. 

We  know  very  well  the  dismal  health 
record  of  the  United  States  compared  to 
the  other  major  industrial  nations  of  the 
world.  Year  after  year,  the  statistics  tell 
us  how  little  progress  we  have  been  mak- 
ing in  health  care  in  recent  decades. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  vaunted 
research  and  technology  is  unequalled 
by  any  other  nation  in  the  histoi-y  of  the 
world,  America  is  an  also-ran  in  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  to  our  people.  In  the 
midst  of  the  rising  cost  of  health  care, 
we  have  endured  a  decline  in  the  overall 
quality  of  the  care  we  give  our  citizens. 
The  figures  are  shocking: 

In  infant  mortality,  among  the  major 
industrial  nations  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  today  trails  behind  12 
other  countries,  including  all  the  Scan- 
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dinavian  nations,  most  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  and  East  Germany. 

We  trail  six  other  nations  in  the  per- 
centage of  mothers  who  die  in  childbirth. 

Tragically,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
for  nonwhites  in  the  United  States  is 
twice  the  rate  for  whites.  And  nearly  five 
times  as  many  nonwhite  mothers  die  in 
childbirth  as  white — shameful  evidence 
of  the  ineffective  prenatal  and  postnatal 
care  our  minority  groups  receive. 

The  story  told  by  other  health  indica- 
tors is  equally  dismal.  The  United  States 
trails  17  other  nations  in  life  expectancy 
for  males.  10  other  nations  in  life  ex- 
pectancy for  females  and  15  other  na- 
tions in  the  death  rate  for  middle-aged 
males. 

Almost  every  family  knows  the  cruel 
burden  of  worry,  frustration,  and  disap- 
pointment that  mark  our  search  for  bet- 
ter health  care.  The  average  American 
citizen  lives  in  dread  of  illness  and  dis- 
ability. He  lives  with  the  uncertainty  of 
not  knowing  whether  to  seek  medical 
care,  or  when  to  seek  it.  or  how  to  obtain 
it.  He  lives  with  postponements  and  de- 
lays. 

Above  all.  he  lives  in  fear  of  the  cost 
of  health  care.  How  many  millions  of 
Americans  have  gambled  with  their 
health  to  avoid  the  high  cost  of  care 
they  need?  How  many  have  endured  suf- 
fering that  might  have  been  relieved? 
How  many  have  had  to  sacrifice  their 
hopes  and  plans  because  of  the  high 
price  they  had  to  pay  for  the  care  they 
received? 

Despite  massive  sales  of  private  health 
insurance,  most  of  the  expenditures  for 
personal  health  services  must  still  be 
borne  out  of  pocket  by  the  patient  at  the 
time  of  illness  or  as  a  debt  thereafter. 
Nearly  all  private  health  insurance  is 
partial  and  limited.  In  1968,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  health  insurance  was  a 
giant  $12  bilhon  industry,  benefit  pay- 
ments in  the  aggregate  met  only  about 
one-third  of  the  private  costs  of  health 
care,  leaving  two-thirds  to  be  paid  out- 
side the  framework  of  health  insurance. 

Private  health  insurance — through  a 
thousand  private  carriers  competing  with 
each  other,  and  through  a  bewildering 
array  of  insurance  policies — had  done 
no  more  than  this  to  ease  the  impact  of 
the  cost  of  medical  care  on  American 
families. 

The  private  health  insiu-ance  industry 
has  failed  us.  It  provides  sickness  insur- 
ance, not  health  insurance;  acute  care, 
not  preventive  care.  It  gives  partial  bene- 
fits, not  comprehensive  benefits.  It  fails 
to  control  costs.  It  fails  to  control  quality. 
It  ignores  the  poor  and  the  medically 
indigent. 

Far  too  often,  the  catastrophe  of  seri- 
ous illness  is  accomplished  by  the  very 
real  fear  of  financial  ruin.  Health  insur- 
ance coverage  in  America  today  is  more 
loophole  than  protection.  In  1968,  of  the 
180  million  Americans  under  65,  20  per- 
cent had  no  hospital  insurance,  22  per- 
cent had  no  surgical  insurance,  34  percent 
had  no  inpatient  medical  insurance,  50 
percent  had  no  outpatient  X-ray  and 
laboratory  insurance,  57  percent  had  no 
insurance  for  doctors'  oCQce  visits  or  home 
visiU..,  61  percent  had  no  insurance 
against  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs,  97 
percent  had  no  dental  care  insurance. 


These  problems  are  not  the  problems 
of  some  small  sector  of  our  society.  They 
are  not  the  problems  of  only  the  poor, 
the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  or 
the  chronically  ill.  They  are  not  the 
problems  of  only  those  in  the  Inner  city, 
or  in  the  small  towns  or  the  rural  areas. 

These  are  the  problems  of  families 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  do  not 
have  to  read  the  statistics  to  know  the 
crisis  of  our  unmet  needs.  They  know 
the  problems  firsthand,  and  they  look  to 
us  for  preventive  measures  and  for  reme- 
dies. 

In  our  effort  to  achieve  the  goal  we 
set  today,  I  believe  we  will  have  the 
strong  support  of  an  increasing  number 
of  the  providers  of  health  care.  We  know 
the  dedication  of  the  health  professions, 
the  heroic  efforts  of  hospitals  and  other 
institutions,  the  conscientious  efforts  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies  and  their  health  personnel.  We 
know  the  limitations  imder  which  they 
struggle  today  to  meet  the  national  need 
for  health  care.  We  know  that  at  Its  best, 
medical  care  in  the  United  States  is 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  but  we  also 
know  that  the  best  is  completely  inac- 
cessible to  the  vast  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple. More  important,  we  know  that  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  our  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  health  care  for  all,  we  must 
have  the  active  support  and  assistance 
of  all  the  health  professions. 

Our  primary  concern  is  not  with  allo- 
cating praise  for  what  is  good  or  blame 
for  what  is  h&d  in  our  current  health 
care  system.  Our  primary  concern  is  with 
identifying  the  needs  and  designing  a 
program  capable  of  meeting  the  needs 
we  find. 

There  are  three  causes  of  our  current 
health  crisis  that  dominate  all  the  rest: 

There  is  a  national  shortage  of  health 
manpower  and  institutions. 

Rising  costs  are  pricing  medical  care 
beyond  reach. 

There  are  serious  inadequacies  in  the 
system  by  which  we  organize  and  deliver 
health  care. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
the  Nation,  we  must  Insure  that  we  have 
the  needed  health  manpower,  hospitals, 
and  other  institutions.  We  must  keep  the 
costs  within  reasonable  bounds.  And,  we 
must  develop  a  system  which  provides 
more  efficient  use  of  our  existing  health 
resources,  and  which  encourages  the 
availability  of  increased  resources  for 
the  future. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  alleviating  our 
health  crisis,  however,  we  must  attack 
each  of  these  three  problems  simultane- 
ously. Producing  more  health  manpower 
or  more  hospitals  or  other  institutions 
without  improving  the  financing  and  or- 
ganization of  health  care  would  simply 
exacerbate  the  already  serious  problem 
of  the  misallocation  of  our  health  re- 
sources. Changing  the  financing  system 
alone  by  pouring  more  purchasing  power 
into  the  existing  channels  would  simply 
escalate  the  costs  still  further.  And.  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  organization 
system  alone  would  be  an  invitation  to 
decades  of  lag  and  disappointment.  Such 
divided  and  categorical  approaches  have 
been  tried  imder  governmental  or  pri- 
vate sponsorship  in  the  past,  and  they 


have  met  with  uniform  frustration  and 
defeat.  We  propose  that  we  should  not 
repeat  those  mistakes. 

Instead,  we  offer  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram that  is  intended  to  be  a  balanced 
and  well-proportioned  attack  on  each  of 
the  basic  problems  we  face.  At  every 
point,  we  will  provide  professional  and 
administrative  protections  and  controls 
to  limit  the  cost  and  safeguard  the  high 
quality  of  the  health  care  services  that 
will  be  made  available. 
national  health  insurance  in  the  past 

Proposals  for  national  health  insur- 
ance have  a  long  history  in  the  United 
States.  The  need  for  such  a  program 
was  recognized  at  least  two  generations 
ago.  At  that  time,  medical  care  was  be- 
coming increasingly  effective  and  valua- 
ble. Specialization  was  multiplying. 
Hospital  services  were  becoming  highly 
complex.  Most  important,  the  rising  cost 
of  adequate  health  care  was  threatening 
to  price  good  care  beyond  the  reach  of 
millions  of  people. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
health  benefits  were  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  original  Social  Security  Act 
in  1935.  Although  these  benefits  were 
not  included  at  the  time,  they  were  re- 
served for  possible  future  exteriSion  of 
the  social  security  program. 

Additional  proposals  for  national 
health  insurance  were  made  in  Congress 
in  the  late  1930's  and  in  the  1940"s. 
These  proposals  were  extensively  studied 
and  debated,  but  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  action.  The  earliest  bills  advo- 
cated Federal  grants  for  State  programs 
of  health  insurance.  Nothing  came  of 
these  proposals  except  the  gradtial  pro- 
vision of  Federal  support  for  State  pub- 
lic assistance  plans  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  medical  care — first  for  indigent  per- 
sons and  later  also  for  medically  indigent 
persons. 

As  our  social  security  program  grew 
in  popularity  and  demonstrated  its  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  proposals  in  the 
Congress  took  the  form  of  recommenda- 
tions to  include  health  benefits  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
These  proposals  were  also  extensively 
studied  and  debated — over  a  period  of 
more  than  20  years.  Out  of  those  studies 
and  debates  eventually  came,  in  1965, 
the  enactment  of  medicare  as  a  limited 
program  of  national  health  insurance  for 
persons  65  and  over,  and  medicaid  as  a 
Federal-State  medical  care  program  on 
a  means-test  basis  for  indigent  and  med- 
ically indigent  persons. 

In  those  enactments  of  1965,  and  in 
their  subsequent  amendments.  Congress 
was  guided  by  a  policy  of  providing  Fed- 
eral financial  support  for  the  cost  of  pri- 
vate medical  services.  This  partnership- 
governmental  financial  support  and  pri- 
vate provision  of  services — was  sound  in 
concept  but  deficient  in  practice. 

The  experience  of  medicare  and  medic- 
aid has  demonstrated  that  money  alone 
and  medical  care  insurance  alone  are  no 
longer  adequate  to  deal  with  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  Nation.  So  long  as  the 
resources  are  insufficient  and  the  organi- 
zational arrangements  are  inadequate, 
money  alone  will  only  make  the  problem 
worse.  National  health  insurance  is  still 
necessary,  but  it  must  now  and  for  the 
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years  ahead  be  part  of  a  broader  pro- 
gram of  health  security. 

TUK   NESD  FOR   NATIONAL   HEALTH 
INSUVANCX    NOW 

Today,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  industrial  Nation  in  the  world 
that  does  not  have  a  national  health 
service  or  a  program  of  national  health 
Insurance. 

We  know  from  recent  experience  that 
changes  in  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  health  care  In  the  United  States  will 
come  only  by  an  excruciating  national  ef- 
fort. Throughout  our  society  today,  there 
Is  perhaps  no  institution  more  resistant 
to  change  than  the  organized  medical 
profession.  Indeed,  because  the  crisis  is 
so  serious  in  the  organization  and  de- 
livery of  health  care,  there  are  many 
who  argue  that  we  must  make  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  and  delivery 
system  first,  before  we  can  safely  embark 
on  changing  the  financing  system 
through  national  health  insurance. 

I  believe  the  opposite  is  true.  We  must 
use  the  financing  mechanism  to  create 
strong  new  incentives  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  health  care.  Thomas 
Paine  declared  at  the  founding  of  our 
American  Republic,  echoing  the  words  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  "Give  us  a  lever  and 
we  shall  move  the  world."  I  say,  give  us 
the  lever  of  national  health  insurance, 
and  together  we  shall  move  the  medical 
world  and  achieve  the  reforms  that  are 
so  desperately  needed. 

The  fact  that  the  time  has  come  for 
national  health  Insurance  makes  it  all 
the  more  urgent  to  pour  new  resources 
into  remaking  our  present  system.  The 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  care 
are  so  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  our 
current  health  crisis  that  only  the  cata- 
lyst of  national  health  insurance  will  be 
able  to  produce  the  sort  of  basic  revolu- 
tion that  is  needed  if  we  are  to  escape 
the  twin  e\ils  of  a  national  health  dis- 
aster or  the  federalization  of  health  care 
in  the  seventies. 

To  those  who  say  that  national  health 
insurance  will  not  work  unless  we  first 
have  an  enormous  increase  in  health 
manpower  suid  health  facilities  and  a 
revolution  in  the  delivery  of  health  care, 
I  reply  that  until  we  begin  moving  to- 
ward national  health  insurance,  neither 
Congress  nor  the  medical  profession  will 
ever  take  tlie  basic  steps  that  are  es- 
sential to  reorganize  the  system.  With- 
out national  health  Insurance  to  gal- 
vaiuze  us  into  action,  I  fear  that  we  will 
simply  continue  to  patch  the  present  sys- 
tem beyond  any  reasonable  hope  of 
survival. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance  and  concomitant 
changes  in  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  health  care  in  the  United  States  is 
our  sincle  most  important  issue  of  health 
policy  today.  If  we  are  to  reach  our  goal 
of  bringing  adequate  health  care  to  all 
our  citizens,  we  must  have  full  and  gen- 
erous cooperation  between  Congress,  the 
admlni'^tration.  and  the  health  profes- 
sion. We  already  possess  the  knowledge 
and  the  technology  to  achieve  our  goal. 
All  we  need  is  the  will.  Tlie  challengi  Is 
enormous,  but  I  am  confident  that  we  are 
equal  to  the  task. 


PBOPOSALS   FROM    THB    COMMnTEK   FOR 
NATIONAL    HEALTH    INSURANCE 

Recently,  a  new  chapter  began  in  the 
long  history  of  national  health  needs  and 
social  policy.  Walter  Reuther  was  among 
the  first  to  see  that  financing  programs 
like  medicare  and  medicaid,  or  exten- 
sions of  private  health  insurance,  could 
not  resolve  the  crisis  of  disorganization 
and  the  spirallng  costs  of  health  care. 
Walter  Reuther  understood  that  the  Na- 
tion needed  to  take  a  bold  step  forward. 
In  November  1968,  he  announced  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  for  National  Health  Insurance. 
As  he  said,  in  establishing  the  mandate 
of  the  committee: 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  borrow  a  national 
health  Insurance  system  from  any  other  na- 
tion. No  nation  has  a  system  that  wlU  meet 
the  peculiar  needs  of  America.  I  am  confl- 
dent  that  we  have  In  America  the  Ingenuity 
and  the  social  Inventiveness  needed  to  create 
a  system  of  national  health  Insurance  that 
will  be  uniquely  American — one  that  will 
harmonize  and  make  compatible  the  best 
features  of  the  present  system,  with  maxi- 
mum freedom  of  choice,  within  the  eco- 
nomic framework  and  social  structure  of  a 
national  health  Insurance  system. 

Joining  Walter  Reuther  on  that  com- 
mittee were  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lasker,  Mr.  Whitney  M. 
Young,  Jr.,  and  other  outstanding  citi- 
zens from  the  fields  of  medicine,  public 
health,  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  edu- 
cation, the  social  services,  youth,  civil 
rights,  religious  organizations,  and  con- 
sumer groups.  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
serving  on  that  committee  along  with 
my    Senate    colleagues,     Ralph    Yar- 

BOROUGH,     JOHS'     SHERMAN     COOPER,     and 

William  Saxbe. 

In  its  efforts  over  the  past  2  years,  the 
committee  has  worked  to  develop  a  sound 
program  for  improving  the  organization, 
financing,  and  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices to  the  American  people.  The  com- 
mittees  deliberations  were  based  upon 
the  premise  that  progress  toward  a  more 
rational  health  system  should  be  orderly 
and  evolutionary.  They  felt  that  a  better 
system  of  health  care  for  America  should 
rest  upon  the  positive  motivations  and 
interests  of  both  consumers  and  provid- 
ers of  health  services.  They  believed  that 
no  system  could  succeed  if  it  were  im- 
posed by  fiat  through  rigid  legislation 
and  administrative  regulations. 

The  bill  that  we  introduce  today  is 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee.  Throughout  its  delibera- 
tions, the  committee  was  guided  by  the 
work  of  its  distinguished  technical  sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Falk,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  public  health  of  Yale 
University  and  the  most  eminent  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  health  economics 
in  the  Nation.  The  committee  consulted 
extensivelj'  with  representatives  of  pro- 
fessional associations,  consumer  organi- 
zations, labor  unions,  management,  and 
many  other  interested  groups.  The  plan 
that  the  committee  has  proposed  for  a 
national  health  security  program  gives 
careful  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  all  of  these  groups. 

The  tragedy  of  Walter  Reuther's  death 
Is  compounded  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  on  the  threshold  of  presenting 


the  committee's  program,  one  of  his 
greatest  social  visions.  Now,  as  we  trans- 
fer the  debate  from  the  halls  of  the  uni- 
versities to  the  hearing  rooms  of  Con- 
gress, the  committee  is  fortunate  to  have 
the  able  leculershlp  of  Leonard  Wood- 
cock. We  know,  therefore,  that  the 
strong  and  forceful  guidance  of  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  as  its  work  enters 
this  new  stage  of  activity. 

MAJOR      PROVISIONS      OF      THE      PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 

The  Health  Security  Act  is  intended  to 
be  comprehensive  and  extensive.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  include 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  itself,  so  that  the 
details  of  its  provisions  may  be  widely 
available  to  all. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  tlie  major  principle  on 
which  the  bill  is  premised,  and  to  sum- 
marize Its  main  provisions. 

First.  Three  basic  principles  have 
served  as  guidelines  for  this  legislation, 
and  they  deserve  special  notice: 

The  health  security  program  does 
not  envisage  a  national  health  service. 
In  which  Goverrmient  owns  the  facilities, 
employs  the  personnel,  and  manages  the 
finances  of  the  health  system.  On  the 
contrary,  the  program  proposes  a  work- 
ing partnership  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  There  will  be  Govern- 
ment financing  and  administrative  man- 
agement, joined  with  private  provision 
of  personal  health  services  through  pri- 
vate practitioners,  institutions,  and  other 
providers.  ^ 

The  health  security  program  will  be     x 
carried  out  in  a  gradual  process,  moving 
in  an  evolutionary  course  from  where  we 
are  today  to  the  goals  we  have  set  for  the 
future. 

The  comprehensive  services  covered 
by  the  health  security  program  will 
be  financed  on  a  budgeted  basis.  Fimds 
will  be  provided  from  a  pool  of  national 
resources,  with  reasonable  limitations  on 
the  hitherto  unlimited  expenditures  de- 
manded from  the  national  economy. 

Second.  The  benefits  of  the  health  se- 
curity program  will  be  available,  with 
only  minor  exceptions,  to  all  persons  re- 
siding in  the  country,  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  1973.  Eligibility  will  require 
neither  an  individual  contribution  his- 
tor>'  as  in  social  security  nor  a  means  test 
as  in  medicaid.  '^ 

Third.  The  benefits  of  the  program  are 
intended  to  embrace  the  entire  range 
of  services  required  for  personal  health, 
including  services  for  the  prevention  and 
early  detection  of  disease,  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  illness,  and  for  medical 
rehabilitation.  With  only  four  exceptions, 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  needed  serv- 
ices— no  cutoff  points,  no  coinsurance, 
no  deductibles,  and  no  waiting  periods. 
The  four  exceptions  are  dictated  by  in- 
adequacies In  existing  resources  or  in 
management  potentials;  they  deal  with 
nursing  home  care  and  other  custodial 
care,  psychiatric  care,  dental  care,  and 
certain  medicines  and  appliances. 

Fourth.  Providers  of  health  services 
will  be  compensated  directly  by  the 
health  security  program.  Individuals 
will  not  be  charged  for  covered  services. 
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Hospitals  and  other  Institutional  pro- 
viders will  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
proved prospective  budgets.  Independent 
practitioners,  including  physicians,  den- 
tists, podiatrists  and  optometrists,  may 
be  paid  by  various  methods  which  they 
elect:  By  fee-for-service,  by  capitation 
payments,  or  In  some  cases  by  retainers, 
stipends,  or  a  combination  of  methods. 
Comprehensive  health  service  organiza- 
tions may  be  paid  by  capitation,  or  by  a 
combination  of  capitation  and  methods 
applicable  to  payments  to  hospitals  and 
other  Institutional  services.  Other  Inde- 
pendent providers,  such  as  pathology 
laboratories,  radiology  services,  pharma- 
cies, and  providers  of  appliances,  will  be 
paid  by  methods  adapted  to  their  special 
characteristics. 

Fifth.  The  financial  and  administra- 
tive arrangements  are  designed  to  move 
the  medical  care  system  toward  orga- 
nized programs  of  health  services,  with 
special  emphasis  on  teams  of  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  supporting  person- 
nel. The  resources  development  fund — 
containing  up  to  5  percent  of  the  total 
amount  In  the  trust  fund — will  be  avail- 
able to  support  the  most  rapid  practica- 
ble development  toward  this  goal  of 
strengthening  and  Improving  the  Na- 
tion's health  resources.  Federal  law  will 
supersede  State  statutes  which  restrict 
or  impede  the  development  of  group 
practice  plans.  Thus,  the  program  will 
do  its  best  to  assure  Increased  availabil- 
ity of  covered  health  services.  It  will  not 
be  content  with  merely  contributing  fur- 
ther strains  on  our  already  overburdened 
resources. 

Sixth.  The  health  security  program 
Includes  various  provisions  to  safeguard 
the  quality  of  health  care.  The  program 
will  establish  national  standards  more 
exacting  than  medicare  for  participating 
individual  and  Institutional  providers. 
Independent  practitioners  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  if  they  meet  licensure 
and  continuing  education  requirements. 
Specialty  services  will  be  covered  if,  upon 
referral,  they  are  performed  by  quali- 
fied persons.  Hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions will  be  eligible  for  participation  if 
they  meet  national  standards,  and  if  they 
establish  utilization  review  and  afBliation 
arrangements. 

Seventh.  In  the  area  of  health  man- 
power, the  headth  security  program  will 
supplement  existing  Federal  programs. 
It  will  provide  incentives  for  comprehen- 
sive group  practice  organizations.  It  will 
encourage  the  efficient  use  of  personnel 
in  short  supply.  It  will  stimulate  the  pro- 
gressive broadening  of  health  services. 
It  will  provide  funds  for  education  and 
training  programs,  especially  for  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  and  those  dis- 
advantaged by  poverty.  Finally,  it  will 
provide  sp)ecial  support  for  the  location 
of  needed  health  personnel  in  urban  and 
rural  poverty  areas. 

Eighth.  Various  Federal  health  pro- 
grams will  be  superseded.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  by  health  security.  Since  all  per- 
sons 65  and  over  will  be  covered  by  the 
program,  medicare  under  the  social  se- 
curity system  will  be  terminated.  Federal 
aid  to  the  States  for  medicaid  and  other 
Federal  programs  will  also  be  terminated 


except  to  the  extent  that  benefits  under 
such  programs  are  broader  than  under 
health  security.  However,  the  bill  does 
not  revise  the  current  provisions  for  per- 
sonal health  services  imder  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  temporary  disabil- 
ity, or  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams. 

Ninth.  The  administration  of  the 
health  security  program  will  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  availability 
of  services,  the  observance  of  high  qual- 
ity standards,  and  the  containment  of 
costs  within  reasonable  bounds.  Policy 
and  regulations  will  be  established  by  a 
five-member  full-time  Health  Security 
Board,  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Members  of  the  Board  will  serve  5-year 
terms,  and  will  be  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

A  statutory  National  Advisory  Council 
will  assist  the  Board  on  general  policy, 
the  formulation  of  regulations  and  the 
allocation  of  fimds.  Members  of  the 
Council  will  include  representatives  of 
both  providers  and  consumers  of  health 
care. 

Administration  of  the  program  will  be 
carried  out  through  the  10  existing  HEW 
regions  as  well  as  through  the  approxi- 
mately 100  health  subareas  that  now 
exist  as  natural  medical  marketplaces  in 
the  Nation.  Advisory  councils  on  matters 
of  administration  will  be  established  at 
each  of  these  levels.  Through  its  regula- 
tions, the  Board  will  guide  the  overall 
performance  of  the  program.  It  will  co- 
ordinate its  activities  with  State  and 
regional  planning  agencies,  and  it  will 
accoimt  for  its  activities  to  Congress. 

Tenth.  The  program  will  be  financed 
through  a  health  security  trust  fund 
similar  to  the  social  security  trust  fimd. 
Income  to  the  fund  will  derive  from  three 
sources:  40  percent  from  Federal  general 
revenues,  35  percent  from  a  tax  of  3.5 
percent  on  employers'  payrolls,  and  25 
percent  from  a  2.1-percent  tax  on  Indi- 
vidual income  up  to  $15,000  a  year. 

Employers  may  pay  all  or  part  of  their 
employees'  health  security  tax,  and  they 
would  be  expected  to  preserve  obligations 
under  existing  collective-bargaining 
agreements. 

Each  year,  the  Board  will  make  an  ad- 
vance estimate  of  the  total  amount 
needed  for  expenditure  from  the  trust 
fund  to  pay  for  services,  for  program  de- 
velopment, and  for  administration.  The 
Board  will  allocate  funds  to  the  several 
regions,  and  these  allocations  will  be 
subdivided  among  categories  of  services 
in  the  health  subareas.  Advance  esti- 
mates, constituting  the  program  budgets, 
will  be  subject  to  adjustments  in  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  in  the  act.  The  al- 
locations to  regions  and  to  subareas  wlU 
be  guided  Initially  by  the  available  data 
on  current  levels  of  expenditures.  There- 
after, they  will  be  guided  by  the  pro- 
gram's own  experience  In  making  ex- 
penditures and  in  assessing  the  need  for 
equitable  health  care  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Eleventh.  On  the  basis  of  data  from 
fiscal  yesu-  1969,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  complete  statistics  are  avail- 
able, the  health  security  program  we  are 


proposing  would  have  paid  for  a  total  of 
$37  billion  in  personal  health  care  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States.  Had  the  pro- 
gram been  in  existence  In  1969,  therefore, 
it  would  have  psiid  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  $53  billion  In  total  personal 
h^th  expenditures  for  that  year,  or 
about  twice  the  percentage  that  existing 
forms  of  public  and  private  health  In- 
surance now  pay. 

Overall,  expenditures  under  the  health 
security  program  will  not  create  a  new 
round  of  Federal  health  expenditures, 
layered  on  top  of  existing  public  and  pri- 
vate expraiditures  for  health  care.  In- 
stead, the  health  security  program  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  rechanneling  of  ex- 
penditures already  being  made,  so  that 
existing  funds  may  be  allocated  more 
efiBciently.  In  essence,  health  security  ex- 
penditures will  replace  the  large  amount 
of  wasteful  and  ineflScient  expenditures 
already  being  made  by  private  citizens, 
by  employers,  by  voluntary  private  agen- 
cies, and  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
begin  to  guarantee  our  citizens  better 
value  for  their  health  dollar. 

CONCLnSION 

In  sum,  the  Health  Security  Act  we 
submit  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  differs  from  all  pre- 
vious proposals  for  national  health  in- 
surance. It  is  not  just  another  proposal 
for  insurance.  It  is  not  Just  another  de- 
sign for  pouring  more  purchasing  power 
into  our  already  over-strained  and  over- 
burdened "nonsystem"  for  the  delivery 
of  medloil  care.  It  is  not  just  another 
proposal  to  generate  more  professional 
personnel  or  more  hospitals  £md  clinics, 
without  the  means  to  guarantee  their 
effective  utilization. 

Ours  is  a  pn^Kisal  to  give  us  a  national 
system  of  hesilth  security.  Under  this 
program,  the  funds  we  make  avsulable 
will  finance  and  budget  the  essential 
costs  of  good  medical  care  for  the  years 
ahead.  At  the  same  time,  these  funds 
will  be  building  new  capacity  to  bring 
adequate,  eflQcient,  and  reliable  medical 
care  to  tdl  families  and  individuals  in 
the  Nation. 

I  invite  all  members  of  the  Senate  to 
study  this  proposed  legislation  and  to 
join  with  us  in  seeking  its  early 
enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  its 
provisions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  smd  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  biU 
and  the  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  accordance  with  the  Senator's 
request. 

The  blU  (S.  4297)  to  create  a  health 
secxirlty  program.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Keitnedt  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4297 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Health  Security 
Act." 
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DECLARATION     OF    PURPOSE 


Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  thU  Act  U — 
To  create  a  national  health  security  pro- 
gram which,  through  a  system  of  national 
health  Insurance,  will  make  health  services 
available  to  all  residents  of  the  United  States, 
and 

Through  the  operation  of  the  program,  to 
effect  modifications  in  the  organization  and 
methods  of  delivery  of  health  services  which 
will  increase  the  availability  and  continuity 
of  care,  will  emphasize  the  maintenance  of 
health  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  illness  and, 
by  Improving  the  efficiency  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  services  and  by  strengthening  pro- 
fessional and  financial  controls,  will  restrain 
the  mounting  cost  of  care  while  providing 
fair  and  reasonable  compensation  to  those 
who  furnish  it. 

INrrtATION    OF    HEALTH    SECTTBITT    PROCKAM 

Sec.  3.  Health  security  taxes  will  become 
effective  on  January  1,  and  health  sectirlty 
benefits  on  July  1,  of  1973.  Except  for  the 
benefit  and  related  fiscal  provisions,  title  I 
of  this  Act  is  effective  upon  enactment. 
Certain  Federally  financed  or  supported 
health  programs  will  be  terminated  or 
curtailed  when  health  security  benefits  be- 
come available  Effective  dates  of  the  several 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 142,  203,  213,  301,  302,  and  303. 
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TITLE    I— HEALTH    SECURITY    BENEFITS 

Part  A — Eligibility  for  Benefits 

basic  eligibility 

Sec.  11.  Every  resident  of  the  United  States 
and  every  non-resident  citizen  thereof  is  eli- 
gible, while  within  the  United  SUtes,  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  health  security  sys- 
tem created  by  this  Act;  except  that  an  alien 
employee  of  a  foreign  government,  of  an  In- 
strumentality of  a  foreign  government  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3111 
(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
or  of  an  International  organization  Is  eli- 
gible only  m  accordance  with  an  agreement 
under  section  12.  An  alien  admitted  as  a 
permanent  resident  and  living  within  the 
United  States,  or  an  alien  admitted  for  em- 
ployment and  employed  within  the  United 
States,  Is  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

agreements  for  eligibility  of  other 
persons 

Sec.  12.  The  Health  Security  Board  (here- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Board"),  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
foreign  governments.  International  organiza- 
tions, or  other  entitles  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  this  title  to  persons  within  the  United 
States  not  otherwise  eligible  therefor.  In  con- 
sideration of  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  furnishing  the  benefits 
to  such  persons,  or  of  an  undertaiilng  to  fur- 
nish in  a  foreign  country  similar  benefits  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  combi- 
nation of  payment  and  such  an  undertaking. 

study  of  the  provision  of  health  benefits 
TO  united  states  citizens  in  other  coun- 
tries 

Sec  13.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  In  consultation  with  the  X 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  3 
Treasury,  shall  study  (a)  the  practicability  ** 
and  the  means  of  making  prepaid  health 
services  (or  prepaid  indemnification  for  the 
cost  of  health  services)  available,  more  widely 
than  can  be  done  under  section  12,  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  are  resident 
In  other  countries  or  are  temporarily  visit- 
ing such  countries,  by  supplementing  the 
authority  for  reciprocal  arrangements  under 
section  12  with  authority  for  payments  from 
the  Health  Security  Trust  Fund,  and  (b) 
means  of  equitably  financing  such  services 
(or  indemnification)  through  the  extension 
of  health  security  taxes;  and  not  later  than 
June  30,  1975,  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
his  findings  and  recommendations. 
Part  B — Nature  and  Scope  or  Benefits: 
Covered  Services 
entitlement  to  have  payment  made 

FOR     services 

Sec.  21.  Every  eligible  person  Is  entitled  to 
have  payment  made  by  the  Board  for  any 
covered  service  furnished  within  the  United 
States  by  a  participating  provider  If  the  serv- 
ice Is  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health  or  for  the  diagnosis  or 
treatment  of,  or  rehabilitation  following.  In- 
jury, disability,  or  disease  Covered  services 
are  the  services  described  in  this  part  (sub- 
ject to  the  exclusions  stated  in  section  28) ; 
participating  providers  are  providers  de- 
scribed in  part  C. 

physician  services 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Professional  services  of  physi- 
cians, furnished  In  their  offices  or  elsewhere, 
are  covered  services  except  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 28.  Covered  physicians'  services  include 
services  and  supplies  of  kinds  which  are 
commonly  furnished  in  a  physician's  office, 
without  separate  charge,  as  an  Incident  to 
his  professional  services. 

(b)  Covered  physicians'  services  consist  of 
(1)  primary  medical  services,  which  are  the 
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services  (as  defined  in  regulations,  but  In- 
cluding preventive  services)  ordinarily  fur- 
nished by  physicians  (whether  general  prac- 
tlUoners  or  specialists)  engaged  In  general 
or  family  practice  for  adults  or  the  children 
or  for  both,  and  (2)  specialized  services. 
Major  surgery  and  other  specialized  services 
designated  In  regulations  are  covered  serv- 
ices only  If  they  are  furnished  by  an  appro- 
priately qualified  specialist  and,  to  the  extent 
specified  In  regulations,  on  referral  by  a 
physician  engaged  in  general  or  family  prac- 
tice, or  If  they  are  emergency  services. 

(c)  Psychiatric  (menUl  health)  service  to 
an  ambulatory  patient  Is  a  covered  service 
(1)  only  If  it  constitutes  an  active  preven- 
tive, diagnostic,  therapeutic,  or  rehabilitative 
service  with  respect  to  emotional  or  mental 
disorders,  and  (2)  only  to  the  extent  of  20 
consultations  during  a  speU  of  Illness  (as 
defined  in  regulations) ;  but  the  limitation  In 
clause  (2)  Is  not  applicable  If  the  service 
(A)  Is  furnished  by  a  comprehensive  health 
service  organization,  by  a  hospital  to  an  out- 
patient, or  by  a  community  mental  health 
center  or  other  mental  health  clinic  which 
furnishes  comprehensive  services,  or  (B)  Is 
furnished  to  a  patient  of  a  day  care  service 
approved  by  the  Board  for  this  purpose. 
dental  services 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Professional  services  (de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b) )  of  a  dentist,  fur- 
nished In  his  office  or  elsewhere,  are  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  28)  covered 
services  if  they  are  furnished  to  a  person 
bom  after  June  30,  1958;  or  If  they  are  fur- 
nished— after  June  30,  1974  to  a  person  born 
after  June  30.  1967;  after  June  30,  1075,  to  a 
person  born  after  June  30,  1956;  after  June 
30,  1976,  to  a  person  born  after  June  30, 
1955;  after  June  30,  1977,  to  a  person  born 
after  June  30,  1954;  or  after  June  30,  1978, 
to  a  person  born  after  June  30,  1953. 

Covered  services  Include  services,  materials, 
and  supplies  which  are  commonly  furnished 
in  a  dentist's  office,  without  separate  charge, 
as  an  incident  to  his  professional  services. 

(b)  Covered  dental  services  are  preventive 
services  (Including  personal  dental  health 
education),  diagnostic  services,  therapeutic 
services  (exclusive  of  orthodontic  services 
other  than  for  handicapping  malocclusion), 
and  services  required  for  rehabilitation  fol- 
lowing Injury,  disability,  or  disease. 

(c)  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  that 
the  coverage  of  dental  services  under  this 
title  be  extended  to  persons  born  before 
July  1.  1958,  as  rapidly  as  the  avaiUbility  of 
funds  and  of  facilities  and  personnel  makes 
possible,  and  the  Board,  in  Its  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act,  shall  review  the  operation 
of  this  section  and  recommend  extension  of 
the  entitlement  specified  In  this  section  as 
rapidly  as  the  Board  deems  feasible.  Not 
later  than  January  1,  1980,  the  Board  shall 
submit  its  recommendation  with  respect  to 
the  scope  and  conditions  of  availability  of 
covered  dental  services  to  all  persons  not 
already  entitled  thereto. 

INSTITUTIONAL    SERVICES 

Sec  24.  (a)  Inpatient  and  outpatient  hos- 
pital services,  skilled  nursing  home  services, 
the  service  of  home  health  service  agen- 
cies, and  other  Institutional  health  services 
approved  by  the  Board,  which  are  ordinarily 
furnished  by  the  institution  to  patients  for 
the  purposes  stated  in  section  21,  are  cov- 
ered services  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section  and  section  28. 
Covered  services  Include  services  furnished 
generally  to  the  patients  served  by  an  in- 
stitution. Including  pathology  and  radiology 
services  and  all  other  necessary  services, 
whether  they  are  furnished  by  the  institu- 
tion or  by  others  under  arrangement  with 
the  institution.  To  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations,  inpatient  services  of  a  Christian 
Science  sanatorium  are  covered  services. 

(b)   Covered  services  do  not  include  per- 


sonal comfort  items  or,  unless  required  for 
medical  reasons,  the  additional  cost  of  ac- 
commodations more  expensive  than  seml- 
prtvate  accommodations;  and  do  not  In- 
clude domiciliary  or  custodial  care,  or  In- 
stitutional care  of  a  person  while  he  is  not 
receiving  active  medical  treatment. 

(c)  Covered  services  do  not  include  care 
in  a  skilled  nursing  home  for  more  than  120 
days  In  a  spell  of  Illness  (as  defined  in  regu- 
lations) ,  except  that  the  Board  Is  authorized 
to  liberalize  or  eliminate  this  limitation 
whenever  It  finds  that  adequate  funds  and 
resources  are  available  therefor  and  that 
such  action  will  not  lead  to  excessive  utiliza- 
tion of  skilled  nursing  home  services, 

(d)  Covered  services  do  not  Include  In- 
stitutional care  of  a  person  as  a  psychiatric 
patient  while  the  patient  Is  not  receiving 
active  treatment  for  an  emotional  or  mental 
disorder;  and  do  not  Include  care  of  a  per- 
son as  a  psychiatric  patient  for  more  than  45 
consecutive  inpatient  days  In  either  a  psy- 
chiatric or  a  general  hospital  during  a  spell 
of  Illness  (as  defined  in  regulations). 

(e)  Covered  services  do  not  Include  Institu- 
tional care  of  an  Inpatient  unless  a  physician 
has  certified  to  the  medical  necessity  of  the 
patient's  admission  to  the  Institution,  and 
do  not  Include  such  care  (during  a  con- 
tinuous stay  in  the  Institution)  after  such 
period  (if  any)  as  may  be  specified  In  regu- 
lations unless  a  physician  has  certified  to 
the  continued  medical  necessity  of  such  care. 
Regulations  may  specify  the  classes  of  cases 
In  which  certlflcation  of  continued  necessity 
Is  required,  may  specify  different  periods  for 
different  classes  of  cases,  and  may  permit 
retroactive  certification  under  such  circum- 
stances and  to  such  extent  as  the  Board 
deems  appropriate. 

(f)  Covered  services  do  not  Include  the 
services  of  a  general  or  psychiatric  hospital  or 
a  skilled  nursing  home,  during  a  spell  of 
Illness  (as  defined  In  regulations),  after  the 
third  day  following  receipt  by  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  patient  of  notice  of  a  finding 
by  a  utilization  review  committee  pursuant 
to  section  50(e)  that  further  stay  In  the  hos- 
pital or  further  stay  In  the  nursing  home, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Is  not  medically  neces- 
sary. 

DRUGS 

Sec.  25.  (a)  The  Board,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  establish  and  dis- 
seminate (and  review,  and  If  necessary  revise, 
at  least  annually)  (1)  a  lUt  of  drugs  for  use 
In  participating  institutions  and  compre- 
hensive health  service  organizations,  and 
(2)  a  list  (for  use  outside  such  Institutions 
and  organizations)  of  diseases  and  conditions 
for  the  treatment  of  which  drugs  may  be  fur- 
nished as  a  covered  service,  and  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  drugs  that  may  be  so  furnished 
for  each  disease  or  condition  listed.  Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
and  of  section  28,  the  furnishing  of  a  drug 
to  an  eligible  person  Is  a  covered  service  if 
It  Is  furnished  by  or  on  prescription  of  a 
participating  physician  or  dentist,  or  by  or 
on  prescription  of  a  physician  or  dentist  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  participating  institution- 
al or  other  provider. 

(b)  The  list  of  drugs  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  be  designed  to  provide 
physicians  and  dentists  with  an  armamen- 
tarium necessary  and  sufficient  for  rational 
drug  therapy  Incident  to  comprehensive 
medical  services  or  Incident  to  covered  dental 
services.  The  furnishing  of  a  drug  on  this  list 
Is  a  covered  service  If  it  Is  furnished  to  a 
person  who  is  enrolled  in  a  participating 
comprehensive  health  service  organization, 
or  Is  administered  within  a  participating 
hospital  to  an  inpatient  or  an  outpatient, 
or  Is  adnilnlstered  to  an  Inpatient  of  a  par- 
ticipating skilled  nursing  home  having  In 
effect  an  affiliation  agreement  In  accordance 
with  section  61(b). 

(c)  The  list  of  diseases  and  conditions 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall  Include 


those  chronic  diseases  and  conditions  for 
which  drug  therapy,  because  of  its  duration 
and  cost,  commonly  Imposes  substantial 
financial  hardship;  and  may  Include  other 
diseases  and  conditions  for  which  the  Board 
finds  exceptionally  costly  drug  therapy  to  be 
commonly  required  and  effective.  To  assure 
proper  utilization  of  drugs  for  specific  dis- 
eases or  conditions,  the  Board  may  require 
that  the  physician  or  dentist  furnishing  or 
prescribing  a  listed  drug  be  a  specialist 
qualified  to  diagnose  and  treat  that  disease 
or  condition.  The  furnishing  of  a  drug  (al- 
though not  to  a  person  or  under  circum- 
stances described  In  subsection  (b))  Is  a 
covered  service  If  (1)  the  physician  or  den- 
tist furnishing  or  prescribing  It  identifies  the 
disease  or  condition  for  which  It  Is  furnished 
or  prescribed,  and  the  disease  or  condition  is 
one  appearing  on  the  Board's  list.  (2)  the 
physician  or  dentist  meets  specialist  quali- 
fications. If  any,  required  by  the  Board,  and 
(3)  the  drug  Is  specified  on  the  Boards  list 
as  one  available  for  treatment  of  the  disease 
or  condition  Identified  by  the  physician  or 
dentist. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  not  list  a  drug  under 
this  section  unless  (1)  the  Secretary  has 
found  that  It  Is  safe  and  efficacious  for  the 
purposes  for  which  It  Is  recommended  and 
(on  the  list  established  under  subsection 
(c) )  for  the  treatment  of  each  disease  or 
condition  for  which  It  Is  specified  on  the  list, 
and  (2)  the  Board  finds  that  It  Is  available 
at  a  reasonable  cost  (considering,  among 
other  factors,  the  existence  or  absence  of 
competition  In  the  production,  distribution, 
and  sale  of  the  drug) .  Drugs  shall  be  lUted 
by  their  established  names  (as  defined  In 
section  502(e)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act)  and  also,  to  the  extent  the 
Board  deems  appropriate,  by  trade  names. 

(e)  In  reviewing  and  revising  lists  estab- 
lished under  this  section  the  Board  shall 
take  Into  consideration  ( 1 )  current  Informa- 
tion about  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  listed 
drugs,  and  about  their  cost,  (2)  the  results 
of  review  of  drug  utilization  under  this  title, 
(3)  experience  bearing  on  the  determination 
of  what  diseases  and  conditions  meet  the 
criteria  stated  In  subsection  (c),  and  (4) 
such  other  factors  as  the  Board  deems  per- 
tinent. Drugs  shall  be  added  to  or  elimi- 
nated from  the  lists  as  the  Board  finds  best 
calculated  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

DEVICES,     APPLIANCES,     AND     EQUIPMENT 

SEC  26.  (a)  The  Board,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  establish  and  dissemi- 
nate (and  review,  and  If  necessary  revise, 
at  least  annually)  lists  of  the  therapeutic 
devices,  appliances,  and  equipment  (or 
classes  thereof)  which  It  finds  are  Impor- 
tant for  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
health  or  of  employability  or  self-manage- 
ment. The  Board  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  efficacy,  reliability,  and  cost  of  each 
Item  listed,  and  shall  attach  to  any  it«m 
such  conditions  as  It  deems  appropriate  with 
respect  to  the  circumstances  under  which  or 
the  frequency  with  which  the  item  may  be 
prescribed.  Iii  establishing  and  revising  lists 
under  this  section  the  Board  shall  seek  to 
avoid  a  rate  of  expenditure  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  devices,  appliances,  and  equipment 
in  excess  of  2  percent  of  the  rate  of  expen- 
diture for  all  covered  services. 

(b)  The  furnishing  of  a  device,  appliance, 
or  equipment  prescribed  by  a  participating 
physician  or  dentist,  or  by  a  physician  or 
dentist  on  behalf  of  a  participating  Institu- 
tional or  other  provider.  Is  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  28)  a  covered  service  If 
the  Item  appears  on  a  current  list  of  essen- 
tial Items  and  the  prescription  falls  within 
any  conditions  attached  to  the  prescribing 
of  that  item  on  the  list.  The  furnishing  of 
any  other  device,  appliance,  or  equipment 
so  prescribed  Is  also  a  covered  service  If.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  the  furnishing 
of  It  has  been  approved  In  advance  by  the 
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Board.  Regulations  under  this  section  may 
list  Items  or  classes  of  Items  which,  because 
of  lack  of  efficacy  or  reliability  or  because  of 
coat,  the  Board  has  determined  may  not 
be  furnished  ae  covered  services. 

MISCXIXANEOUS  AND   SUPPOBTINO  SBVICSB 

Sec.  27.  (a)  To  the  extent  provided  In 
regulations  (but  subject  to  the  provlslona 
of  section  28)  the  following  are  covered 
services : 

(1)  the  professional  service  of  optome- 
trists In  refractive  measurement  of  the  eye 
and  m  prescribing  eyeglasses; 

(2)  the  professional  services  of  podiatrists; 

(3)  the  diagnostic  services  of  independent 
pathology  laboratories,  and  diagnostic  and 
therapeuUc  radiology  furnished  by  Inde- 
pendent radiology  serv-lces; 

(4)  the  care  of  a  psychiatric  patient  In 
a  mental  health  day  care  service  (A)  for 
not  more  than  60  full  days  (or  Its  equiva- 
lent) during  or  following  a  spell  of  Illness 
(as  defined  In  regulations),  when  furnished 
by  a  hospital  or  a  service  affiliated  with  a 
hospital,  or  (B)  If  furnished  by  a  compre- 
hensive health  service  organization  or  by  a 
community  mental  health  center  or  other 
mental  health  center  which  furnishes  com- 
prehensive services;  and 

(5)  ambulance  and  other  emergency  trans- 
portation services. 

(b)  Supporting  services  (such  as  psycho- 
logical, physiotherapy,  nutrition,  social 
work,  or  health  education  services)  are  cov- 
ered services  when  they  are  a  part  of  Insti- 
tutional services  or  when,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  they  are  fximlshed  by  a  com- 
prehensive health  service  organization  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  47,  or  by  an 
organization,  agency,  or  center  with  which 
the  Board  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
pursuant  to  section  48  (a) .  (b) .  or  (c) . 

XXCI.T7SIONS    raOM   COVKSED    SERV1CS3 

Skc.  28.  (a)  Health  services  furnished  or 
paid  for  under  a  workmen's  compensation 
law  Of  the  United  States  or  a  State,  or  legally 
required  to  be  so  furnished  or  paid  for,  are 
not  covered  services.  Such  services.  If  fur- 
nished by  a  participating  provider,  shall 
nevertheless  be  treated  as  covered  services  In 
accordance  with  this  part  unless  and  until 
a  determination  has  been  made  pursuant  to 
the  workmen's  compensation  law  that  the 
services  are  covered  by  that  law,  and  any 
resulting  overpayment  under  this  Act  shall 
be  recouped  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
overpayments. 

(b)  Health  services  furnished  In  a  pri- 
mary or  secondary  school  are  not  covered 
services. 

(c)  Surgery  performed  solely  for  cosmetic 
purposes  (as  defined  In  regulations),  and 
hospital  or  other  services  Incident  thereto, 
are  not  covered  services. 

(d)  The  furnishing  of  a  drug  otherwise 
than  In  accordance  with  section  25  Is  not 
a  covered  service.  The  furnishing  of  a  device, 
appliance,  or  equipment  otherwise  than  In 
accordance  with  section  26  Is  not  a  covered 
service  unless  It  Is  furnished.  In  accordance 
with  section  22(a)  or  section  23(a),  as  an 
Incident  to  professional  services. 

(e)  The  Board  may  by  regtUatlon  exclude 
from  covered  services  medical  or  surgical 
procedures  (and  services  incident  thereto) 
which  It  finds  are  essentially  experimental 
In  character  and  which,  because  of  coat  or 
because  of  shortage  of  qualified  personnel 
or  facilities.  It  finds  cannot  practicably  be 
furnished  on  a  nationwide  basla. 

(f)  Except  as  provided  In  regulation?, 
services  are  not  covered  services  If  (1)  they 
are  furnished  by  another  provider  to  a  person 
enrolled  In  a  comprehensive  health  service 
organization,  and  are  within  the  range  of 
servlcee  which  the  organization  has  under- 
taken to  furnish,  or  (2)  they  are  primary 
physicians'  services  or  covered  dental  services 
and  are  furnished  by  another  provider  to  a 
person  on  the  list  of  a  physician  or  a  dentist 


who  has  elected  to  be  paid  by  the  capitation 
method. 

(g)  The  services  of  a  professional  practi- 
tioner are  not  covered  services  If  they  are 
furnished  In  a  hospital  which  la  not  a 
participating  provider. 

Past  C — PARTiciPATiMa  Providers  or 
Services 
IN  general;  agreements  with  the  board 
Sec.  41.  A  person,  corporation,  or  other 
entity  furnishing  any  covered  service  is  a 
participating  provider  If  he  or  It  (a)  meets 
such  qualifications  and  conditions  as  are 
established  by  or  pursuant  to  this  part  for 
providers  of  that  service,  (b)  furnishes  the 
service  as  an  Independent  provider  and  not 
(as  employee  ch'  otherwise)  on  behalf  of 
another  provider  entitled  under  part  K  to 
payment  for  the  service,  and  (c)  has  filed 
with  the  Board  an  agreement  (I)  that  serv- 
ices to  eligible  persons  will  be  furnished 
vrtthout  discrimination  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  (2)  that  no 
charge  will  be  made  for  any  covered  service 
other  than  for  payment  authorized  by  this 
title,  and  (3)  that  the  provider  will  furnish 
such  information  as  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired by  the  Board  for  utilization  review 
by  professional  peers,  for  the  makli^  of  pay- 
ments under  this  title,  and  for  statistical  or 
other  studies  of  the  operation  of  the  title, 
and  will  permit  such  examination  of  records 
as  may  be  necessary  for  verification  of  infor- 
mation on  which  payments  are  based. 
PBorxssioNAL  pRAcrmoNERS 
Sec.  42.  (a)  A  physician,  dentist,  optome- 
trUt.  or  podiatrist,  legally  authorized  on 
June  30,  1973,  to  practice  his  profession  in 
a  State,  Is  a  qualified  provider  of  covered 
services  within  the  State;  subject,  however, 
to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d) . 
A  practitioner  first  so  authorized  by  a  State 
after  June  30,  1973,  is  a  qualified  provider  if, 
in  addition,  he  meets  national  standards 
established  by  the  Board  (taking  Into  con- 
slderaUon  the  criteria  applied  by  any  recog- 
nized national  testing  organization)  for  the 
practitioner's  profession.  A  practitioner  who 
is  a  qualified  provider  In  one  State,  If  he 
meets  the  national  standards,  is  also  in  any 
other  State  (In  accordance  with  section  56 
(a)(1))  a  qualified  provider  of  services 
which  (1)  are  covered  services  to  persons 
entitled  thereto  imder  this  title,  and  (2) 
are  of  a  kind  which  such  other  State  au- 
thorizes to  be  furnished  by  practitioners  of 
his  profession. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

( 1 )  A  doctor  of  osteopathy  legally  author- 
ized to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  In  a 
State  Is  a  physician. 

(2)  A  dentist  qualified  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  is  a  physician  when  perform- 
ing oral  surgery  or  other  procedures  which, 
m  accordance  with  generally  accepted  pro- 
fessional standards,  may  be  performed  by 
either  a  physician  or  a  dentist. 

(c)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1976,  the  Board 
shall  establish  for  professional  practitioners 
such  requirements  of  continuing  education 
(taking  into  consideration  standards  ap- 
proved by  appropriate  professional  organiza- 
tions) as  It  finds  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  maintain  and  enhance  the  quality  of  pro- 
fessional services  to  eligible  persons.  A  pro- 
fessional practitioner  who  falls  to  meet  a 
requirement  established  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall.  If  the  deficiency  persists  after 
notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect it,  cease  to  be  a  qualified  provider. 

(d)  A  physician  qualified  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  Is  not  qualified  to  per- 
form major  surgery  as  a  covered  service,  or 
to  fiu-nish  as  covered  services  other  special- 
ized services  designated  In  regulations,  unless 
he  holds  a  certificate  from  the  {^jproprlate 
national  specialty  board  or  possesses  the 
qualifications  requisite  to  such  certification; 
except  that  a  physician  may  be  found  quali- 
fied to  furnish  any  specialized  services  as 


covered  services  if  (1)  prior  to  July  1,  1073, 
he  has  engaged  in  furnishing  such  services 
as  a  specialist  or  as  a  substantial  part  of  his 
medical  practice,  (2)  he  meets  standards  es- 
tablUhed  by  the  Board,  and  (3)  where  ap- 
propriate, a  finding  that  he  Is  so  qualified  is 
recommended  by  a  participating  hospital  In 
which  he  has  engaged  substantially  In  fur- 
nishing such  services. 

GENERAL   HOSPITALS 

Sxc.  43.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 52,  a  general  hospital  is  a  qualified  pro- 
vider if  it  is  an  institution  which — 

(a)  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing  to 
inpatients  (other  than  mentally  HI  persons) 
diagnostic,  therapeutic,  and  rehabilitation 
services,  furnished  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  physicians,  for  medical  diagnosis, 
treatment,  cstre,  and  rehabilitation  of  In- 
jured, disabled,  or  sick  persons; 

(b)  maintains  adequate  clinical  records  on 
all  patients; 

(c)  has  bylaws  in  effect  with  respect  to  its 
staff  of  physicians,  and  has  filed  with  the 
Board  an  agreement  that  in  granting  or 
maintaining  medical  staff  privileges  it  will 
not  discriminate  on  any  ground  unrelated  to 
professional  qualifications; 

(d)  has  a  requirement  that  every  patient 
must  be  under  the  care  of  a  physician; 

(e)  provides  twenty-four-hour  nursing 
service  rendered  or  supervised  by  a  registered 
professional  nurse,  and  has  a  licensed  prac- 
tical nurse  or  registered  professional  nurse 
on  duty  at  all  times; 

(f)  has  a  pharmacy  and  drug  therapeutics 
committee  which  establishes  policies  for  the 
selection,  acquisition,  and  utilization  of 
drugs; 

(g)  has  in  effect  a  hospital  utilization  re- 
view plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  60; 

(h)  meets  all  applicable  requirements  of 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated; 
and 

(1)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Board  finds  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  the 
quality  of  the  care  and  the  safety  of  patients 
in  the  institution. 

PSYCHIATRIC   HOSPITALS 

Sec.  44.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 52,  a  hospital  which  is  primarily  engaged 
In  furnishing  psychiatric  services  to  Inpa- 
tients who  are  mentally  111  Is  a  qualified 
provider  if  it  (or  a  distinct  part  of  it)  is  an 
Institution — 

(a)  In  which  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  and 
rehabilitative  services  with  respect  to  mental 
illness  are  furnished  by  or  imder  the  super- 
vision of  physicians, 

(b)  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (b)  through  (1)  of  section  43; 

(c)  which,  on  the  basis  of  staffing  and 
other  factors  It  deems  pertinent,  the  Board 
finds  Is  qualified  to  furnish  active  treatment: 

(d)  which  maintains  such  records  as  the 
Board  finds  necessary  to  determine  the  de- 
gree and  intensity  of  the  treatment  fur- 
nished; and 

(e)  which  is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Accreditation  of  Hoepltals. 

8lin.I,EI)   NURSING    HOM^ 

Sec.  45.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 51  and  52,  a  skilled  nursing  home  Is  a 
qualified  provider  If  It  (or  a  distinct  part  of 
It)  is  an  institution  which — 

(a)  Is  primarily  engaged  In  providing  to 
inpatients  (other  than  mentally  111  persons) 
skilled  nursing  care  and  related  services  for 
patients  who  require  medical  and  nursing 
services; 

(b)  has  written  policies,  which  are  devel- 
oped (and  reviewed  from  time  to  time)  with 
the  advice  of  a  group  of  professional  per- 
sonnel. Including  one  or  more  physicians  and 
one  or  more  registered  professional  nurses, 
to  govern  the  services  it  provides; 

(c)  has  a  physician,  a  registered  profes- 
sional nurse,  or  a  medical  staff  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  such  policies; 
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(d)  operates  under  the  supervision  of  an 
administrator  licensed  by  the  State  In  which 
such  institution  Is  situated; 

(e)  has  a  requirement  that  the  health  care 
of  every  patient  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  physician,  and  provides  for  having  a  physi- 
cian available  to  furnish  necessary  medical 
care  In  case  of  emergency; 

(f )  maintains  adequate  clinical  records  on 
all  patients; 

(g)  provides  twenty-four-hour  nursing 
service  sufficient  to  meet  nursing  needs  in 
accordance  vrtth  the  policies  developed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b),  and  has  at  least 
one  registered  professional  nurse  employed 
full  time; 

(h)  provides  appropriate  methods  and 
procedures  for  the  dispensing  and  adminis- 
tering of  drugs; 

(1)  has  in  effect  a  utilization  review  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  50; 

(J)  meets  all  applicable  requirements  of 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  (unless  the  Board  finds  that  such  law 
provides  equivalent  protection)  meets  the 
provisions  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  appUca- 
ble  to  nuraing  homes;   and 

(k)  meets  such  other  requirements,  in- 
cluding requirements  relating  to  the  physical 
facilities,  as  the  Board  may  find  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  the  quality  of  care  and  the 
safety  of  patients  in  the  institution. 

HOME   HEALTH    SERVICE   AGENCIES 

Sec.  46.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 51,  a  home  health  service  agency  is  a 
qualified  provider  if  it  is  a  public  agency  or 
a  nonp>rofit  private  organization,  or  a  sub- 
division of  such  an  agency  or  organization, 
which — 

(a)  is  primarily  engaged  in  fur  nixing,  on 
an  intermittent  and  visiting  basis  in  pa- 
tients'   homes,    skilled    nursing    and   other 

2  therapeutic  services  to  patients  (other  than 

O  mentally  ill  persons)  who  are  under  the  care 

X  of  physicians; 

(b)  has  policies  developed  (and  reviewed 
from  time  to  time)  by  a  group  of  profes- 
sional personnel  associated  with  the  agency 
or  organization.  Including  one  or  more  physi- 
cians and  one  or  more  registered  profes- 
sional nurses,  to  govern  the  services  which 
it  fumlshee,  and  provides  for  supervision  of 
such  services  by  a  physician  or  registered 
professional  nurse; 

(c)  maintains  adequate  clinical  records  on 
all  patients; 

(d)  meets  all  applicable  reqiilrements  of 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  furnishes 
services;  and 

(e)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Board  may  find  necessary  In  the  Interest  of 
the  quality  of  care  and  the  safety  of  patients 
of  the  agency  or  organization. 

COMPREHENSIVE      HEALTH      SERVICE      ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Sec  47.  A  comprehensive  health  service  or- 
ganization Is  a  qualified  provider  of  covered 
services  If — 

(a)  the  organization  furnishes  health 
services  to  an  identified  peculation  (en- 
rolled in  the  organization )  In  or  near  a  spec- 
ified service  area,  through  arrangements 
which  embody  prepaid  group  practice  (as  de- 
fined in  regulations)  or  other  definitive  ar- 
rangements which  the  Board  finds  will  so 
far  as  practicable  provide  to  enroUees  the 
benefits  of  prepaid  group  practice; 

(b)  the  furnishing  of  services  is  assured 
through  a  contract  between  the  Board  and 
a  nonprofit  provider  of  all  the  services  to  be 
furnished  by  the  organization,  or  through  a 
contract  between  the  Board  and  a  nonprofit 
provider  of  some  of  the  services  and  subcon- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  between  such 
provider  and  providers  (profit- making  or 
nonprofit)  of  the  other  services; 

(c)  the  organization  furnishes,  as  a  mini- 
mum, all  covered  services  described  In  part 
B  (including  such  supporting  services  as  the 


Board  may  have  approved  under  section 
27(b)),  other  than  institutional  services, 
mental  health  services,  or  dental  services;  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  It  may  fur- 
nish covered  services  which  It  Is  not  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  to  furnish,  and  may 
furnish  health  services  not  covered  by  Uxls 
title; 

(d)  the  organization  furnishes  services  In 
such  manner  as  to  provide  continuity  of  care 
and  (when  services  are  furnished  by  different 
providers)  ready  referral  of  patients  to  such 
services  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  medi- 
cally appropriate,  and  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible  makes  all  services  readily  ac- 
cessible to  enrollees  who  live  in  the  specified 
service  area; 

(e)  all  eligible  persons,  living  in  or  near 
a  specified  service  area,  are  eligible  to  enroll 
in  the  organization,  except  that  (1)  the  num- 
ber of  enrollees  may  be  limited  to  avoid  over- 
taxing the  resources  of  the  organization,  and 
(2)  such  restrictions  upon  enrollment  may 
be  Imposed  as  are  approved  by  the  Board  as 
necessary  to  prevent  undue  adverse  selec- 
tion; 

(f)  the  organization  provides  for  periodic 
consultation  with  representatives  of  its  en- 
rollees regarding  the  policies  and  c^>eration 
of  the  organization; 

(g)  the  organization  encourages  health 
education  of  its  enrollees  and  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  preventive  health  services, 
and  provides  that  a  committee  or  committees 
of  physicians  associated  with  the  organiza- 
tion promulgate  medical  standards,  oversee 
the  professional  aspects  of  the  delivery  of 
care,  perforin  the  functions  of  a  pharmacy 
and  drag  therapeutics  committee,  and  moni- 
tor and  review  the  utilization  and  quality 
of  all  health  services  (including  drugs); 

(h)  the  organization,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  good  medical 
practice  employs  allied  health  personnel  and 
subprofessional  and  lay  persons  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  services; 

(1)  premiums  or  other  charges  by  the 
organlEation  for  any  services  not  paid  for 
under  this  title  are  reasonable;  and 

(J)  the  organization  undertakes,  to  the 
extent  required  by  regulations,  to  arrange  for 
reciprocal  out-of-area  services  by  other  com- 
prehensive health  service  organizations,  or 
to  pay  for  health  services  furnished  to  its 
enrollees  by  other  participating  providers,  in 
emergencies,  within  or  outside  the  specified 
service  area  of  the  organization. 

OTHER    HEALTH    SEBVICR    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  48.  Pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Board  containing  such  terms  and  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  per- 
sonnel and  other  matters  as  the  Board  may 
deem  appropriate,  any  of  the  following  is  a 
qualified  provider  of  such  services  as  are 
specified  In  the  agreement — 

(a)  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  or 
organization  which  furnishes  health  services 
as  comprehensive  as  those  specified  in  sec- 
tion 47(c),  but  does  not  meet  all  other 
requirements  of  section  47; 

(b)  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  center 
which  (1)  furnishes,  as  a  minimum,  the 
services  of  two  or  more  physicians  engaged 
in  general  at  family  practice,  the  services 
of  nurses  and  supporting  personnel,  and 
basic  laboratory  services,  which  the  Board 
finds  sufficient  for  the  primary  medical  care 
of  a  substantial  population  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  center,  and  (2)  has  arrange- 
ments with  other  providers  of  services  which 
the  Board  finds  assure  to  the  population 
served  by  the  center,  on  a  coordinated  basis, 
all  components  of  health  services  as  com- 
prehensive as  those  specified  In  section  47(c) ; 

(c)  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  mental 
health  center  or  mental  health  day  care 
service;  or 

(d)  a  State  or  local  public  health  agency 
furnishing  preventive  or  diagnostic  services, 
a  medical  or  dental  group  practice  or  clinic, 


a  diagnostic  and  treatment  center,  or  an- 
other organization  or  agency  furnishing 
health  services  to  ambulatory  patients. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVmERS 

Sec  49.  (a)  An  Independent  pathology 
laboratory  is  a  qualified  provider  of  diagnos- 
tic pathology  services  if  (whether  or  not  it  is 
engaged  in  transactions  In  Interstate  com- 
merce) It  meets  the  requirements  established 
by  or  pursuant  to  section  353  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  An  Independent  radiol- 
ogy service  Is  a  qualified  provider  of  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  radiology  If  It  meets 
all  applicable  requirements  of  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  services  are  furnished, 
and  such  other  requirements  as  the  Board 
finds  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  quaUty 
of   care  and  the  safety  of  eligible  persons. 

(b)  A  provider  of  drugs,  devices,  appU- 
ance3.  or  equipment  Is  a  qualified  provider 
If  be  meets  all  applicable  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
and  of  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
provider  is  situated,  and  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Board  finds  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  the  quality  of  care  and  the  safety 
of  eligible  persons. 

(c)  A  provider  of  ambulance  services  Is  a 
qualified  provider  if  he  meets  all  appllcaUa 
requirements  of  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  services  are  furnished,  and  such 
other  requirements  as  the  Board  finds  nec- 
essary In  the  interest  of  the  quality  of  care 
and  the  safety  of  eligible  persons. 

(d)  A  Christian  Science  Sanatorium  is  a 
qualified  provider  of  services  specified  In 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  24(a)  U 
it  is  operated,  or  listed  and  certified,  by  the 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

trnUZATION   REVIEW 

Sec.  50.  A  utilization  review  plan  of  a 
general  or  psychiatric  hospital  or  a  sklltod 
nursing  home  shall  be  considered  sufficient 
if  it  provides — 

(a)  for  the  periodic  review  on  a  sample 
or  other  basis  (and  the  maintenance  of  ad- 
equate records  of  such  review)  of  admissions 
to  the  institution,  the  duration  of  stays,  and 
the  professional  serrloes  (including  drugs) 
furnished,  (l)  with  respect  to  the  medical 
necessity  of  the  services,  and  (2)  for  the 
purpo.se  of  promoting  the  most  efficient  use 
of  available  health  facilities  and  services; 
and  provides  for  periodic  reports,  to  the  in- 
stitution and  the  medical  staff  (and,  when 
requested,  to  the  Board) ,  of  statistical  sum- 
maries of  the  review; 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  general  or  psydilatrlo 
hospital,  for  such  review  to  be  made  either 
( 1 )  by  a  staff  committee  of  the  hospital  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  physicians  with  or 
without  participation  of  other  professional 
personnel,  or  (2)  by  a  group  outside  the 
hospital  which  is  similarly  composed  and 
which,  if  practicable,  is  established  by  the 
local  medical  society  and  hospitals  In  the 
locality,  or  Is  established  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board:  but 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  inap- 
plicable to  any  hospital  where,  because  of  its 
small  size  or  for  such  other  reason  as  may 
be  specified  In  regulations.  It  Is  Impracticable 
for  the  hospital  to  have  a  properly  function- 
ing staff  committee  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section; 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  skilled  nursing  home, 
for  such  review  to  be  made  by  a  committee, 
composed  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
established  by  the  State  or  local  public 
health  agency  ptirsuant  to  a  contract  with 
the  Board,  or  by  such  a  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  Board; 

(d)  for  such  review.  In  each  case  of  Inpa- 
tient hospital  services  or  skilled  nursing 
home  services  furnished  to  a  patient  during 
a  continuous  period  of  extended  duration, 
as  of  such  days  or  such  period  (which  may 
differ  from  different  classes  of  cases)  as  may 
be  specified  In  regulations,  with  such  review 
to  be  made  as  promptly  as  possible  after 
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each  day  so  specified,  and  In  no  event  later 
than  one  v^eelt  follo»-lng  such  day:  and 

(e>  for  prompt  notification  to  the  Insti- 
tution, the  patient  and  his  attending  physi- 
cian of  any  finding  (m.ide  after  opportunity 
for  consultation  to  such  attending  physi- 
cian) by  the  physician  members  of  such 
committee  or  group  that  any  admission, 
further  stay,  or  furnishing  of  particular 
ser\ices  In  the  Institution  Is  not  medically 
necessary. 

TXANSFCX      AND      AFFILIATION      AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  51.  (a)  A  skilled  nursing  home  Is  a 
qualified  provider  only  if  it  has  In  effect  (or 
there  Is  in  effect  a  finding  under  subsection 
(c)  temporarily  dispensing  with)  a  transfer 
agreement  with  at  least  one  participating 
hospital,  providing  for  the  transfer  of  pa- 
tients and  of  medical  and  other  Information 
between  the  Institutions  as  medically  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  After  June  30.  1975,  a  skilled  nursing 
home  or  a  home  health  service  agency  will 
be  a  qualified  provider  only  If  It  has  In  effect 
(or  there  is  in  effect  a  finding  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  temporarily  dispensing  with)  an  af- 
filiation agreement  with  a  participating  hos- 
pital or  a  participating  comprehensive 
health  senlce  organization,  under  which  the 
medical  staff  of  the  hospital  or  organization 
(or  a  committee  thereof)  will  furnish,  or 
win  assume  responsibility  for.  the  profes- 
sional services  in  the  skilled  nursing  home, 
or  the  professional  services  furnished  by  the 
home  health  agency,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  The  requirement  of  a  transfer  aisree- 
ment  under  subsection  (a),  or  of  an  affilia- 
tion agreement  under  subsection  (b),  shall 
not  be  applicable  In  any  case  If  there  Is  In 
effect  a  finding  by  the  Board  that  the  lack 
of  a  suitable  hospital  or  organization  within 
a  reasonable  distance  makes  such  an  agree- 
ment impracticable,  and  that  the  services  of 
the  skilled  nursing  home  or  the  home  health 
agency  are  essential  to  the  furnishing  of 
adequate  services  to  eligible  persons.  Such  a 
finding  shall  be  reviewed  periodically,  and 
shall  be  revoked  whenever  the  Board  finds 
It  practicable  to  do  so. 

NEWLT     CONSTKUCTEO    FAdLITIES 

Sec.  52.  A  general  or  psychiatric  hospital  oc 
a  skilled  nursing  home  the  construction  or 
substantial  enlargement  of  which  (whether 
or  not  in  replacement  of  another  Institution) 
was  undertaken  (as  defined  in  regulations) 
after  December  31,  1970,  Is  not  a  participat- 
ing provider  unless  the  consrtructlon  or  en- 
largement has  been  found,  by  a  State  agency 
designated  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  for 
this  purpose,  or  has  been  found  by  the  Board, 
to  be  needed  for  the  furnishing  of  adequate 
services  to  persons  residing  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  Institution. 

CONSIDERATION    OF    PBOrESSIONAL     ASSOCIATION 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  53.  In  establishing  requirements  nec- 
essary in  the  Interest  of  the  quality  of  care 
and  safety  of  eligible  persons,  pursuant  to 
section  43(1),  45(k),  46(e),  49(a),  49(b). 
or  49(c),  the  Board  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration standards  or  criteria  established 
or  recommended  by  any  appropriate  pro- 
fessional or  other  association  or  organization. 

COMPUANCX   WITH   DUXCTIONS  fob   better  OR- 
GANIZATION AND  COORDINATION  OF  SERVICES 

Sec  54.  If  the  Board  finds  that  any  par- 
ticipating provider  of  services  (other  than 
an  individual  professional  provider)  has, 
without  reasonable  cause,  failed  to  comply 
with  a  direction  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
131,  the  provider  shall,  at  such  time  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Board,  cease  to  be  a  par- 
ticipating provider. 

EXCLUSION :  federal  providers  of  services 
Sec.  56.  No  institution  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  no  Institution  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,   no   institution   of   the   De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


engaged  In  the  provision  of  services  to  mer- 
chant seamen  or  to  Indians  or  Alaskan  na- 
tives, and  no  employee  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going acting  as  employee,  is  a  participating 
provider.  The  Board  shall,  however,  reim- 
burse the  proper  appropriation  for  any  serv- 
ices furnished  by  any  such  institution  or 
employee  to  an  eligible  person  who  is  not, 
under  any  Act  other  than  this  Act,  eligible 
to  receive  the  service  from  the  Institution 
or  employee. 

RESTRICTIVE    STATE    LAWS    INOPERATIVE 

Sec  56.  (a)  In  the  furnishing  of  covered 
services  to  eligible  persons  (any  law  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding)  — 

(1)  A  physician,  dentist,  optometrist,  or 
podiatrist  who  is  legally  authorized  by  a 
State  to  practice  his  profession  and  who 
meets  national  standards  established  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  section  42(a)  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish  In  any  other  State, 
either  as  an  Independent  participating  pro- 
vider or  on  behalf  of  an  Institutional  or 
other  participating  provider,  the  services 
which  such  other  State  authorizes  to  be 
furnished  by  practitioners  of  his  profession. 

(2)  A  professional  nurse,  or  a  practitioner 
of  another  health  profession  or  occupation 
designated  In  regulations,  who  meets  na- 
tional standards  established  by  the  Board 
for  his  profession  or  occupation  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish  In  any  State,  on  be- 
half of  participating  providers  of  services, 
the  services  which  that  State  authorizes  or 
permits  to  be  furnished  by  practitioners  of 
his  profession  or  occupation.  National  stand- 
ards applicable  to  professional  nursing,  or  to 
any  other  profession  or  occupation  the  prac- 
tice of  which  is  subject  in  all  States  to 
licensure  or  similar  authorization,  shall  con- 
tain a  requirement  of  licensure  or  authoriza- 
tion by  at  least  one  State. 

(3)  In  a  i>artlclpatlng  public  or  other  non- 
profit hospital  or  a  participating  compre- 
hensive health  service  organization,  a  prac- 
titioner of  any  health  profession  other  than 
medicine  or  dentistry  or  of  any  nonprofes- 
sional health  occupation  who  meets  national 
standards  established  by  the  Board  for  his 
profession  or  occupation,  and  meets  any  ad- 
ditional qualifications  established  by  the 
Board  for  the  performance  of  particular  acts 
or  procedures,  is  hereby  authorized  to  per- 
form, under  the  supervision  and  responsi- 
bility of  a  physician  or  dentist,  such  of  the 
acts  which  might  lawfully  be  performed  by 
the  physician  or  dentist  as  are  specified  In 
regulations. 

(4)  A  participating  public  or  other  non- 
profit hospital  or  a  participating  comprehen- 
sive health  service  organization  Is  hereby 
authorized  (whether  or  not  the  arrangement 
may  be  deemed  to  constitute  corporate  prac- 
tice of  a  profession)  to  employ  physicians, 
dentists,  or  other  professional  practitioners, 
or  to  obtain  and  compensate  their  services  in 
any  other  manner,  and  the  practitioners  are 
authorized  to  serve  such  a  hospital  or  or- 
ganization as  employees  or  in  any  other 
manner;  but  only  If  the  employment  or 
other  arrangement  Is  not  of  a  kind  which 
the  Board  finds  Is  likely  to  cause  lay  Inter- 
ference with  professional  acts  or  professional 
Judgments. 

(b)  If  the  Board  finds  that  a  proposed  cor- 
poration will  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 47  for  participation  as  a  comprehen- 
sive health  service  organization  (or  as  the 
principal  contractor  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion) ,  but  that  It  cannot  be  incorporated  In 
the  State  In  which  It  proposes  to  furnish 
services  because  the  State  law  requires  that 
a  medical  society  approve  the  incorporation 
of  such  an  organization,  or  requires  that 
physicians  constitute  all  or  a  majority  of 
its  governing  boards,  or  requires  that  all 
physicians  In  the  locality  be  permitted  to 
participate  In  the  services  of  the  organiza- 
tion, or  makes  any  other  requirement  which 


the  Board  finds  Incompatible  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Board  may  Issue  a 
certification  of  Incorporation  to  the  orga- 
nization, and  it  shall  thereupon  become  a 
body  corporate.  The  powers  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  the  furnishing  of 
services  under  this  title,  and  the  doing  of 
things  reasonably  necessary  or  Incident 
thereto.  So  far  as  the  Board  finds  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
certificate  of  Incorporation  shall  accord  with, 
and  the  corporation  shall  be  subject  to,  pro- 
visions of  the  State  law  which  are  applicable 
to  non-profit  corporations  generally. 
Part  D — Trust  Fund;  Allocation  or  Funds 
FOR  Services 
health  security  trust  fund 
Sec  61.  (a)  Section  1817  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (creating  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Tr\ist  Fund  and  appropriating  to 
the  fund  the  proceeds  of  the  hospital  in- 
surance payroll  taxes  and  the  hospital  In- 
surance self -employment  tax)  Is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  section  heading, 
and  the  name  of  the  trust  fund  appearing 
In  subsection  (a) ,  and  In  each  case  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof:  "Health  Security  Trust 
Fund": 

(2)  By  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (appropriating  to  the  trust  fund 
the  proceeds  of  the  self-employment  tax  for 
hospital  insurance)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof : 

••(2)  The  taxes  Imposed  by  section  1403  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
s{)ect  to  health  security  non-wage  Income 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  on  tax  returns  tinder  sub- 
title F  of  such  Code." 

(3)  By  striking  out  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(g)  On  July  1,  1973,  there  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trust  Fund  all  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund.  The  Trust 
Fund  shall  remain  subject  to  the  liabilities 
of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  existing  Immediately  prior  to  July  1, 
1973. 

•■(h)  In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated 
by  subsection  (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund  from  time  to 
time,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  a  Government  contri- 
bution equal  to  66%  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  by  subsection  (a).  There  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Trust  Fund  all  recoveries 
of  overpaj-ments,  and  all  receipts  under  loans 
or  other  agreements  entered  Into,  under  title 
I  of  the  Health  Security  Act. 

"(1)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  such 
amounts  as  the  Health  Security  Board  cer- 
tifies are  necessary  to  make  payments  pro- 
vided for  by  title  I  of  the  Health  Security 
Act.  and  the  payments  with  respect  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 201(g)." 

(b)  Section  201(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (providing  for  annual  authorization  by 
the  Congress  of  payment,  from  the  respective 
trust  funds,  of  the  cost  of  administering  the 
several  national  systems  of  social  insurance) 
is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)(A) 
"the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Fund"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:  "the  Health  Security  Trust  Fund": 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  words  "title  XVIII" 
wherever  they  appear  in  the  subsection  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "title  I  of  the 
Health  Security  Act '. 

ANNUAL  determination  OP  FUND  AVAILABILITT 

Sec  62.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Board 
shall,  not  later  than  March  1  next  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  fix  the  maxi- 
mum amount  wlhch  may  (except  as  provided 
In  subsection   (c) )   be  obligated  during  the 
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fiscal  year  for  expenditure  from  the  Trust 
Fund.  The  amount  so  fixed — 

(1)  shall  not  exceed  166%  percent  of  the 
expected  net  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year 
(as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury) from  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections 
1403,  3101(b),  and  3111(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 

(2)  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  afTer 
June  30.  1974,  shall  not  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate obligations  (as  estimated  by  the  Board) 
incurred  and  to  be  incurred  by  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  current  at  the 
time  when  the  determination  is  made,  ad- 
justed to  reflect  (A)  any  estimated  change 
expected  In  the  consumer  price  Index,  (B) 
the  expected  change  in  the  number  of  eli- 
gible persons.  (C)  any  expected  change  In 
the  number  of  participating  professional 
providers,  or  in  the  number  or  capacity  of 
InsUtutlonal  or  other  participating  provid- 
ers, and  (D)  any  change  in  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  indicated  in  the 
President's  budget  estimate  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(g)    of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(bi  In  fixing  the  amount  available  for 
obligation  during  a  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  If  and  to  the  extent  that  (A)  the 
Board  estimates  that  the  amount  In  the 
Trust  Fund  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  W.ll  be  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
obligations  Incurred  and  to  be  Incurred  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  current  at  the  time  when 
the  determination  is  made,  and  (B)  the 
Board  finds  that  restriction  of  the  amount 
available  for  obligation  vrtll  not  materially 
impair  the  adequacy  or  quality  of  services  to 
eligible  ijersons,  the  amount  fixed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum stated  in  paragraph  (1)  of  that  sub- 
section; and 

(2)  If  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Board  finds 
that  improvement  In  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  services  or  In  the  control  of  their 
utilization  has  lessened  their  aggregate  cost 
( or  has  lessened  an  increase  In  their  aggregate 
cost),  the  amount  fixed  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  less  than  the  maximum  stated  in 
paragraph  (2)   of  that  subsection. 

(c)  Tlie  amount  available  for  obligation 
during  a  fiscal  year,  fixed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a) ,  may  be  modified  before  or  during 
the  fiscal  year  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
finds  that  the  tax  receipts  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)(1)  will  differ  from  the  esti- 
mate by  1  percent  or  more,  or  If  the  Board 
finds  that  any  of  the  factors  of  expected 
chtmge  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2),  or 
action  on  the  budget  estimate  for  the  cost  of 
administration,  will  differ  from  the  estimate 
by  5  percent  or  more;  or  If  an  epidemic,  dis- 
aster, or  other  occurrence  Increases  the  need 
for  health  services  to  an  extent  which  the 
Board  finds  requires  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional funds.  If  the  amount  fixed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  Is  Increased,  the  Board, 
through  the  Secretary,  shall  promptly  report 
its  action  to  the  Congress  with  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefor. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  ACCOUNT,  HEALTH  RESOURCES 
development  account,  and  ADMINISTRA- 
TION   ACCOUNT 

Sec  63.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  In 
the  Trust  Fund  a  Health  Services  Account, 
a  Health  Resources  Development  Account, 
and  an  Administration  Account. 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  there  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Health  Resources  Devel- 
opment Account  the  following  percentage 
of  the  amount  available  lor  obligation  dur- 
ing that  year  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  62(a)):  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  2  percent;  for  each  of  the  next 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  3  percent;  for 
each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
4  percent:  and  for  each  fiscal  year  biegln- 
nlng  after  Jxine  30.  1979.  5  percent.  Funds 
In  the  Health  Resources  Development  Ac- 


count shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
poses of  part  F.  and  shall  remain  available 
for  such  uses  until  expended. 

(c)  The  remainder  of  the  amount  avaa- 
able  for  obUgatlon  during  a  fiscal  year,  after 
deducting  the  amount  of  the  President's 
budget  estimates  for  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing this  Act.  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Health  Services  Account.  Funds  In  the 
Health  Services  Account  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  making  payments  for  covered 
services  in  accordance  with  part  E,  and  shall 
remain  available  for  such  payments  until 
expended. 

(d)  When  the  amounts  available  for  a 
fiscal  year  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act  have  been  determined  by  the  Congress, 
the  amount  available  for  the  administra- 
tion of  thU  title  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Administration  Account,  and  any  necessary 
adjustments  shall  be  made  In  the  amount 
transferred  to  the  Health  Services  Account 
and  In  allocations  previously  made  from 
that  Account. 

REGIONAL   ALLOCATIONS  FROM   HEALTH   SERVICES 
ACCOUNT 

Sec  64.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Board 
shall,  not  later  than  March  1  next  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  make  al- 
locations to  the  regions  of  the  Department 
from  the  funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  the  Health  Services  Account.  The  alloca- 
tion to  each  region  shall  be  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate expenditures  for  services  described 
in  part  B  ats  covered  services.  In  the  most 
recent  twelve-month  period  for  which  reli- 
able data  are  avaUable.  adjusted  to  refiect 
the  factors  of  change  referred  to  In  clauses 
(A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  section  62(a)(2).  and 
further  adjusted  In  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b'  It  shall  be  the  objective  of  the  Board 
to  reduce  gradually,  and  ultimately  to  elimi- 
nate substantially,  existing  differences  among 
the  regions  in  the  average  per  capita  cost  of 
health  services,  except  sis  such  differences  re- 
flect regional  differences  In  the  consumer 
price  Index.  To  this  end  the  Botird  shall 
modify  the  allocations  determined  under 
subsection  (a)  In  order  (1)  to  reduce,  or  to 
lessen  any  Increase  In.  the  cost  of  covered 
services  In  regions  In  which  the  average  per 
capita  cost  Is  higher  (to  an  extent  greater 
than  the  difference  In  the  consumer  price  In- 
dex) than  the  national  average  per  capita 
cost,  to  such  extent  as  the  Board  finds  prac- 
ticable without  Impairing  materially  the  ade- 
quacy or  quality  of  services  to  eligible  per- 
sons, and  (2)  to  stimulate,  to  such  extent  as 
the  Board  finds  practicable  and  desirable.  In- 
crease In  the  availability  and  utilization  of 
covered  services  In  regions  In  which  the  av- 
erage per  capita  cost  Is  lower  (to  an  extent 
greater  than  the  difference  In  the  consumer 
price  Index)  than  the  national  average  per 
capita  cost. 

(c)  If  the  sum  of  the  regional  allocations 
determined  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  Is  greater  than  the  amount  available 
(after  withholding  such  reserve  for  contin- 
gencies as  the  Board  deems  necessary)  In  the 
Health  Services  Account,  the  allocations  shall 
be  reduced  proportionately. 

(d)  Allocations  under  this  section  may  be 
modified  before  or  during  a  fiscal  year  If 
the  amount  available  for  obligation  Is  modi- 
fied pursuant  to  section  62(c).  Either  from 
the  contingency  reserve  or  from  additional 
funds  made  available  for  obUgatlon.  one  or 
more  allocations  may  be  Increased  If  an 
epidemic,  disaster,  or  other  occurrence  In- 
creases the  need  for  health  services  to  an  ex- 
tent which  the  Board  finds  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  additional  funds. 

DIVISION    OF    REGIONAL    FUNDS    BY    CLASSES    OF 
SERVICES 

Sec  66.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Board 
shall,  not  later  than  April  1  next  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  divide  the 
allocation  to  each  region  into  funds  available. 


respectively,  to  pay  the  cost  within  the  region 
of  the  following  classes  of  services:  ( 1)  Instl- 
tutlcnal  services,  (2)  physician  services.  (3) 
dental  services,  (4)  the  furnishing  of  drugs, 
(5)  the  furnishing  of  devices,  appliances 
and  equipment,  and  (6)  miscellaneous  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  The  content,  for  purposes  of  the  di- 
vision of  funds,  of  each  class  of  services  shall 
be  defined  in  regulations.  Within  the  funds 
available  for  miscellaneous  services,  the  reg- 
ulations shall  establish  sub-funds  available, 
respectively,  for  the  making  of  Incentive 
payments  not  otherwise  provided  for.  for 
supporting  services  described  In  section 
27(b) .  for  payments  to  optometrists,  for  pay- 
ments to  podiatrists,  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

(c)  The  amounts  assigned  to  the  several 
funds  and  sub-funds  In  each  region  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
which  shall  take  Into  accotint.  In  addition  to 
the  factors  considered  in  making  the  regional 
allocations,  trends  in  utilization  of  the  sev- 
eral services  and.  to  the  extent  the  Board 
finds  it  practicable,  the  creation  of  Incen- 
tives to  the  Improved  utilization  thereof. 

FUNDS    FOR    HEALTH    SERVICE    AREAS 

Sec  66.  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  the  Board 
shall,  not  later  than  April  1  next  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  allot  among 
the  health  service  areas  In  each  region,  each 
of  the  funds  established  for  the  region  pur- 
suant to  section  65  for  a  class  of  services.  If 
an  Interstate  health  service  area  lies  partly 
In  each  of  two  or  more  regions,  appropriate 
allotments  of  funds  from  each  region  shaU  be 
made  to  It. 

(b)  The  amount  allotted  to  each  health 
service  area  from  each  regional  fund  shall  be 
equal  to  the  aggregate  expenditures  In  the 
area  for  services  of  the  class  for  which  the 
fund  Is  avaUable.  as  determined  (or,  If  neces- 
sary, estimated)  by  the  Board  for  such  12- 
month  period  as  may  be  specified  in  regula- 
tions; modified  to  take  account  of  the  fac- 
tors considered  In  making  regional  alloca- 
tions and  In  dividing  such  allocations  by 
classes  of  services  (Including  modifications 
designed  to  further  the  objective  of  equaliza- 
tion within  each  region,  in  the  manner  set 
forth  In  section  64(b)  with  respect  to  inter- 
regional equalization). 

(c)  Payment  for  services,  in  accordance 
with  part  E,  shall  be  made  In  each  health 
service  area  by  such  officer  of  the  Board  as 
It  may  designate  for  the  purpose.  There  shall 
be  established  in  each  area  such  accounts  as 
the  Board  may  find  convenient  for  making 
payment  to  providers  of  more  than  one  class 
of  services  (such  as  an  account  for  payment 
to  hospitals,  or  an  account  for  payment 
to  comprehensive  health  service  organiza- 
tions). In  which  shall  be  deposited  the  ap- 
propriate portions  of  the  funds  for  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  services  to  be  furnished  by 
such  providers. 

MODIFICATION   OF  FUND  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec  67.  Before  or  during  a  fiscal  year  the 
division  of  f\mds  by  classes  of  services  pur- 
suant to  section  65,  or  the  allotment  of  funds 
to  health  service  areas  pursuant  to  section 
66,  mav  be  modified  If  the  amount  avail- 
able fcr  obligation  or  the  regional  alloca- 
tions are  modified,  or  if  the  Board  finds  that 
newly  acnuired  information  makes  modifica- 
tion essential. 

Part  E — Payment  to  Providers  of  Services 
in  general 

Sec  81.  Payment  shall  be  made  to  partici- 
pating providers,  in  accordance  with  this 
part,  for  co-ered  services  furnished  to  eligible 
persons  (or.  in  the  case  of  dental  services, 
furnished  to  persons  entitled  thereto  under 
section  23 ) .  Payments  shall  be  made  from  the 
amounts  allocated  from  the  Health  Services 
Account  in  the  Trust  Fund,  In  accordance 
with  part  D,  for  the  respective  areas  and  pur- 
poses. 
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MKTRODS  AND  AMOUNT  TO  PBOrXSSIONAl.  PRAC- 
TITlONiaiS 

Sec.  82.  (a)  Every  Independent  professional 
practitioner  shall  be  entitled,  at  his  election, 
to  be  paid  by  the  fee-for-serrtce  method, 
consisting  of  the  payment  of  a  fee  for  each 
separate  covered  service. 

(b)  Every  physician  engaged  as  an  inde- 
pendent practitioner  in  the  general  or  family 
practice  of  medicine,  and  every  dentist  en- 
gaged as  an  independent  practitioner  In  the 
furnishing  of  covered  dental  services,  shall 
be  entitled  at  his  election,  to  be  paid  by 
the  capitation  method  If  he  has  filed  with 
the  Board  an  agreement  (1)  to  furnish  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  primary  medical 
services  (as  defined  In  regulations)  or  covered 
dental  services,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  per- 
sons on  a  list  of  persons  who  have  chosen  to 
receive  all  such  services  from  the  practitioner, 
(2)  to  maintain  arrangements  for  referral  of 
patients  to  specialists.  Institutions,  and  other 
providers  of  covered  services,  and  (3)  to 
maintain  such  records  and  make  such  reports 
of  services  furnished  as  may  be  required  by 
regulations  for  purposes  of  medical  audit.  A 
practitioner  electing  the  capitation  method 
Is  entitled  to  be  paid  by  the  fee-for-servlce 
method  for  services  furnished  to  persons  who 
are  not  on  his  list. 

(c)  When  the  Board  deems  It  necessary  In 
order  to  assure  the  availability  of  services  or 
for  other  reason,  the  Board  (1)  may  pay  an 
Independent  practitioner  a  full-time  or  part- 
time  stipend  in  lieu  of  or  as  a  supplement 
to  the  foregoing  methods  of  compensation, 
and  It  may  reimburse  a  practitioner  for  spe- 
cial costs  of  continuing  professional  educa- 
tion and  of  maintaining  linkages  with  other 
providers  of  services  (such  as  costs  of  com- 
munication and  of  attendance  at  meetings 
or  consultations),  and  (2)  may  pay  for  spe- 
cialized medical  services  (including  services 
referred  to  in  section  4a(b)(a))  a  stated 
amount  per  session  or  per  case  or  may  utilize 
a  combination  of  the  methods  authorized  by 
this  section. 

(d)  The  capitation  method  of  payment  for 
ft  specified  kind  and  scope  of  covered  serv- 
ices consists  of  the  payment,  to  a  provider 
of  such  services,  of  an  annual  capitation 
amount  for  each  person  who  has  chosen  to 
receive  all  such  services  from  the  provider. 

(e)  The  amounts  allotted  for  a  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  part  D  for  each  health  service 
area  for  physician  services,  fc*  dental  serv- 
ices, for  optometrist  services,  and  for  podia- 
trist services,  respectively,  shall  each  be  used 
(1)  to  provide  for  payments  for  professional 
services  (made  either  directly  to  practitioners 
or  as  reimbursement  to  hospitals  or  other 
providers  for  the  compensation  of  practi- 
tioners) to  be  made  by  the  Board  on  a 
budget  or  stipend  basis  or  any  basis  other 
than  capitation,  fee-for-servlce.  or  per  case, 
and  (2)  from  the  remainder,  to  make  avail- 
able (for  each  kind  of  professional  services) 
an  equal  per  capita  amount  for  each  person 
resident  in  the  area  who  is  entitled  to  such 
services.  In  any  area  in  which  the  Board 
finds  that  a  substantial  volume  of  services 
la  furnished  to  nonresidents,  it  may  reduce 
the  per  capita  amount  to  such  extent  as  It 
finds  necessary  to  effect  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  funds.  The  per  capita  amount  shall 
constitute  the  annual  capitation  amount 
for  purposes  of  payment  to  an  organization 
or  other  provider  furnishing  all  covered  serv- 
ices (described  In  part  B)  of  the  kind  for 
which  the  allotment  Is  available.  Lesser 
capitation  amounts  shall  be  fixed  (on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  services) 
for  primary  medical  services  and,  as  may 
be  required,  for  any  scope  of  services  (less 
than  comprehensive)  which  Is  furnished  by 
any  institutional  or  other  provider.  The  re- 
mainder referred  to  In  clause  (2)  of  Mils 
subsection  shall,  after  providing  for  capita- 
tion payments,  be  available  for  making  fee- 
for-servlce  and  per  case  payments. 

(f)  The  amotints  of  fees  payable  to  In- 


dependent professional  practitioners  shall 
be  determined  by  fee  schedules  or  relative 
value  scales  prescribed  by  the  Board  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  re- 
spective professions  In  the  region  or  the 
area,  and  the  amounts  of  payments  per  case 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  after  such 
consultation  as  It  finds  appropriate.  If  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year  it  appears  that 
the  aggregate  of  fees  and  per  case  payments 
for  the  year  will  exceed  the  amount  avail- 
able therefor  in  the  health  service  area,  all 
fees  and  payments  for  services  furnished 
thereafter  shall  be  reduced,  proportionately, 
to  such  extent  as  the  Board  finds  necessary 
to  avoid  a  deficit  for  the  year.  The  Board 
may,  on  such  terms  as  it  deems  appropriate, 
delegate  to  a  professional  society  or  to  an 
agency  designated  by  representatives  of  a 
profession  In  the  region  or  the  area  the 
payment  of  fees  and  per  session  amounts. 
(g)  The  Board  may.  on  an  experimental  or 
demonstration  basis,  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  statewide  or  local  professional 
society  or  other  organization  representative 
of  Independent  professional  practitioners  to 
substitute  another  method  of  compensation 
for  those  set  forth  In  this  section  (either  for 
all  such  practitioners,  or  for  all  who  have 
elected  the  fee-for-servlce,  the  per  case,  or 
the  per  session  method  of  payment),  if  the 
Board  is  satisfied  that  the  substitute  method 
will  not  Increase  the  cost  of  services  and 
will  not  encourage  overutlUzatlon  or  tmder- 
utlllzatlon  of  covered  services.  The  Board 
shall  review  from  time  to  time  the  opera- 
tion of  Ruch  an  agreement,  and  shall,  after 
reasonable  notice,  terminate  it  if  the  Board 
finds  It  to  have  led  to  Increased  cost  or  to 
overutlllzatlon  or  underutUlzatlon  of 
covered  services. 

PAYMENT    TO    CENEXAL    BOSPTTALS 

Sec  83.  (a)  A  participating  general  hos- 
pital shall  be  paid  Its  approved  operating 
costs  (determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations) In  the  furnishing  of  covered  services 
to  eligible  persons,  as  such  approved  costs 
for  a  fiscal  year  are  set  forth  in  a  prospective 
budget  approved  by  the  Board.  Regulations 
under  this  section  shall  specify  the  method 
or  methods  to  be  used,  and  the  items  to  be 
included,  in  determining  costs,  and  shall 
prescribe  a  nationally  uniform  system  of  cost 
accounting. 

(b)  The  costs  recognized  In  each  hospital 
budget  shall  be  those,  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a),  of  furnishing  the 
covered  services  ordinarily  furnished  by  the 
hospital  to  Inpatients  or  outpatients,  and  of 
performing  any  other  function  ordinarily 
performed  by  the  hospital,  except  as  the 
scope  of  services  or  of  other  functions  may 
be  modified  by  agreement  of  the  Board  and 
the  hospital  or  by  direction  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  section  131.  The  budget  shall 
recognize  any  Increase  or  decrease  of  cost 
resulting  from  a  modification  of  the  scope 
of  services  or  of  other  functions,  or  resulting 
from  compliance  with  any  other  direction 
issued  pursuant  to  section  131. 

(c)  The  costs  recognized  In  the  budget 
shall  Include  the  cost  of  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  (and  other  costs  incident  to  the 
services  of)  pathologists,  radiologists,  and 
other  physicians  and  other  professional  or 
nonprofessional  personnel  whose  services  are 
held  out  as  generally  available  to  patients 
of  the  hospital  or  to  classes  of  Its  patients, 
whatever  the  method  of  compensation  of 
such  physicians  and  other  personnel,  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  employees  of  the 
hospltaL 

(d)  The  Board  shall  review,  through  such 
of  its  officers  and  employees  or  through  such 
boards,  and  In  such  manner,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided In  regulations,  proposed  budgets  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  It  by  hospitals, 
and  may  provide  for  participation  In  such 
review  by  representatives  of  the  hospitals  in 
the  region  or  in  the  health  service  area 
In   which    the    hospital    la   situated.   Eacb 
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officer  of  the  Board  charged  with  final  ac- 
tion on  hospital  budgets  shall  receive  and 
consider  written  Justifications  of  budget 
proposals,  and  may  provide  oral  hearings 
thereon. 

(e)  A  hospital  budget  approved  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year  may,  in  such  manner 
as  Is  provided  in  regulations,  be  amended 
before,  during,  or  after  the  fiscal  year  if 
there  is  a  substantial  change  in  any  of  the 
factors  relevant  to  budget  approval. 

PAYMENT  TO  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS 

Sec.  84.  A  participating  psychiatric  hos- 
pital which  is  primarily  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing covered  services  shall  be  paid  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  general  hospital.  Any  other 
participating  psychiatric  hospital  shall  be 
paid  an  amount  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  for  each  patient  day  of 
covered  services  to  an  eligible  person.  Such 
regulations  shall  take  Into  account,  with  re- 
spect to  any  distinct  part  of  the  hospital 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  44, 
the  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  approval 
of  the  budgets  of  general  hospitals,  but  with 
such  adjustments  as  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide equitable  compensation  to  the  hospital. 

PAYMENT    TO    BKILL.S    NUESING    HOMES    AND    TO 
HOME  HEALTH  SEBVICE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  85.  (a)  A  participating  skUled  nurs- 
ing home  or  home  health  service  agency 
shall  be  paid,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  gen- 
eral hospital  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  its  approved  oper- 
ating costs  In  the  furnishing  to  eligible  per- 
sons of  skilled  nursing  home  services  or 
home  health  serricea,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall, 
for  skilled  nursing  homes  and  for  home 
health  service  agencies,  respectively,  specify 
the  method  or  methods  to  be  used,  and  the 
Items  to  be  included,  in  determining  costs; 
may,  to  the  extent  the  Board  deems  deslra-  ^ 
ble,  specify  nationally  uniform  systems  of  3 
cost  accounting;  and,  talcing  into  account  X 
the  prevailing  practices  of  such  homes  or 
such  agencies,  may  specify  services  which 
will  be  recognized  in  budgets  and  serTlces 
which  will  not  be  so  recognized. 

FAYMSMT  JOB  DRUGS 

Sec.  86.  (a)  For  each  drug  appearing  on 
either  of  the  Uffts  established  pursuant  to 
section  26,  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  a  product  price  or  prices  which 
shall  constitute  the  maximum  to  be  rec- 
ognized under  this  title  as  the  coet  of  the 
drug  to  a  provider  thereof.  All  product  prices 
shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  encourage  the  acquisi- 
tion of  drugs  in  substantial  quantities,  and 
differing  product  prices  for  a  single  drug 
may  be  established  only  to  reflect  regional 
differences  in  cost  or  other  factors  not  re- 
lated to  the  quantity  purchased. 

(b)  Payment  for  a  drug  furnished  by  an 
Independent  pharmacy  shall  consist  of  its 
oost  to  the  pharmacy  (not  In  excess  of  the 
applicable  product  price)  plus  a  dispensing 
fee.  The  Board,  after  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pharmaceutical  profession, 
shaU  establish  (and  from  time  to  time  re- 
view and  revise)  schedules  of  dispensing 
fees,  desig;ned  to  afford  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  Independent  pharmacies  after  tak- 
ing Into  account  variations  in  their  ooet  of 
operation  resulting  from  regional  differences, 
differences  in  the  volume  of  drugs  dispensed, 
differences  in  services  provided,  and  other 
factors  which  the  Board  finds  relevant. 

PAYMENT   TO   COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH    SESVICB 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  87.  (a)  Payment  to  a  comprehensive 
health  service  organization,  other  than  for 
hospital  or  skilled  nursing  home  services, 
shall  consist  of  basic  capitation  payments 
plus  additional  payments  (if  any)  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

(b)  The  basic  capitation  payment  shall 
consist  of  »  basic  oi^ltatlon  rate  multiplied 


by  the  number  of  eligible  persons  enrolled 
in  the  organization.  The  basic  capitation  rate 
shall  be  the  sum  of  the  appropriate  capita- 
tion rate  or  rates  for  professional  services 
(determined  under  section  82(e) )  and  a 
capitation  rate  fixed  by  the  Board,  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  reasonable  and  necessary 
cost  per  enrollee,  for  each  other  service  or 
class  of  services  (exclusive  of  hospital  and 
skilled  nursing  home  services)  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  organization  In  accordance 
with  section  47(c). 

(c)  If  the  organization  furnishes  hospital 
or  skilled  nursing  home  services  through  one 
or  more  Institutions  operated  by  it,  payment 
for  those  services  shall  (subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (e) )  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  section  83  or  section  85.  If  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  the  organization  fur- 
nishes such  services  through  arrangements 
with  other  providers  to  which  the  organiza- 
tion undertakes  to  make  payment  for  the 
services,  the  Board  may  reimburse  the  or- 
ganization for  such  payments  on  the  basis  of 
patient-days  of  service  utilized  by  persons 
enrolled  in  the  organization. 

(d)  If  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  (1)  that  the  average  utilization  of 
hospital  and  skilled  nursing  home  services 
by  eligible  persons  enrolled  In  the  organi- 
zation (whether  or  not  such  services  are 
furnished  by  the  organization,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  other  providers)  has,  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year,  been  less  than  the  average 
utilization  of  such  services  under  compar- 
able circumstances  by  comparable  popula- 
tion groups  not  enrolled  in  comprehensive 
health  service  organizations,  and  (2)  that 
the  services  of  the  organization  have  been 
of  high  quality  and  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  Its  enroUees,  the  Board  shall  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) )  make  an 
additional  payment  to  the  organization 
equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  amount  which 
the  Board  finds  has  been  saved  to  the  Trust 
Fund  by  such  lesser  utilization  of  hospital 
and  skilled  nursing  home  services. 

(e)  In  lieu  of  payments  under  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d),  the  Beard  may  pay  the 
comprehensive  health  service  organization 
on  a  capitation  basis  for  hospital  services, 
or  for  hospital  and  skilled  nursing  home 
services.  The  capitation  amount  for  such 
services  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  cost  of  such 
services  under  comparable  circumstances  to 
comparable  population  groups  not  enrolled 
in  comprehensive  health  service  organiza- 
tion, reduced  by  such  amount  as  the  Board 
finds  (on  the  basis  of  past  experience  of  the 
organization)  Is  calculated  to  yield  to  the 
Trust  Fund  25  per  centum  of  any  saving  re- 
sulting from  average  utilization  of  hospital 
and  skilled  nursing  home  services  by  persons 
enrolled  In  the  organization  which  Is  less 
than  the  average  utilization  of  such  services 
by  such  comparable  population  groups. 

(f )  The  amount  of  any  additional  payment 
under  subsection  (d),  or  the  excess  of  ag- 
gregate payments  under  subsection  (e)  over 
the  cost  of  furnishing  hospital  and  skilled 
nursing  home  services  to  eligible  persons 
enrolled  in  the  organization,  may  be  used 
by  the  organization  for  any  of  Its  purposes, 
including  the  applications  of  such  amounts 
to  the  cost  of  services  not  covered  by  this 
title. 

PAYMENT   TO   OTHER   PBOVIDEKS 

Sec.  88.  (a)  An  agency,  organization,  or 
other  entity  with  which  the  Board  has  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  under  section  48 
shall  be  paid  by  such  method  (other  than 
the  fee-for-servlce  method)  as.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  may  be  set  forth  in 
the  agreement. 

(b)  An  Independent  pathology  laboratory 
or  an  Independent  radiology  service  shall,  at 
Its  election,  be  paid  by  the  fee-for-servlce 
method  in  accordance  with  a  fee  schedule 
approved  by  the  Board,  or  on  the  basis  of  a 


budget  so  approved,  or  on  such  other  basis 
as  may  be  specified  in  regtilatlons. 

(c)  Payment  for  devices,  appliances,  and 
equipment,  payment  for  ambulance  or  other 
emergency  transportation  services,  and  pay- 
ment for  the  services  of  a  Christian  Science 
sanatoritim  shall  be  made  on  such  basis  as 
may  be  specified  In  regulations. 

METHODS   AND   TIME   OF   PAYMENT 

Sec.  89.  The  Board  shall  periodically  deter- 
mine the  amount  which  should  be  paid  under 
this  part  to  each  participating  provider  of 
services,  and  the  provider  shall  be  paid,  from 
the  Health  Services  Account  in  the  Trust 
Fund,  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Board  finds 
appropriate  (but  not  less  often  than  month- 
ly) and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  amounts  so 
determined,  with  adjustments  on  account  of 
underpayments  or  overjjayments  previously 
made  (including  appropriate  retrospective 
adjustments  following  amendment  of  ap- 
proved Institutional  budgets) .  Payment  may 
be  made  In  advance  in  such  cases  and  to  such 
extent  as  the  Board  finds  necessary  to  supply 
providers  with  working  funds,  on  such  terms 
as  It  finds  sufficient  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Part  F — Planning;  Funds  To  Improve  Sxkt- 
icEs  AMD  To  Alleviate  Shobtages  or  Facil- 
ities AMD  Personnel 

PURPOSE  OF  part  r;  availabilitt  of  funds 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is — 

(1)  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  to  Inaugurate  a 
program  of  strengthening  the  Nation's  re- 
sources of  health  personnel  and  facilities  and 
Its  system  of  delivery  of  health  services.  In 
order  to  enable  the  providers  of  health  serv- 
ices better  to  meet  the  demands  on  them 
when  health  security  benefits  become  avail- 
able, and  to  that  end  (A)  to  expand  and  In- 
tensify the  health  planning  process  through- 
out the  United  States,  with  primary  em- 
phasis on  preparation  of  the  health  delivery 
system  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  health 
security  program,  and  (B)  to  provide  finan- 
cial and  other  assistance  In  alleviating  short- 
ages and  maldistributions  of  health  person- 
nel and  facilities  in  order  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  services,  and  In  improving  the  or- 
ganlzaUon  of  health  services  to  Increase 
their  accessibility  and  effective  delivery;  and 

(2)  after  June  30,  1973,  to  reenforce  the 
operation  of  the  health  security  program  as  a 
mechanism  for  the  continuing  improvement 
of  the  supply  and  distribution  of  health  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  and  the  organization  of 
health  services,  and  to  that  end  (A)  to  co- 
ordinate the  health  planning  process 
throughout  the  United  States  with  a  view  to 
the  continuing  development  of  plans  for 
maximizing  capabilities  for  the  effective  de- 
livery of  covered  services,  and  (B)  to  asslBt 
In  meeting  those  costs  of  improvement  of 
personnel,  facilities,  and  organization  that 
are  not  met  either  through  the  ncvmal  op- 
eration of  the  health  security  program  or 
from  other  sources  of  public  or  private  asslst- 
Emce. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (1), 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $200,000,600  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (2) , 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  Health  Resources  Develop- 
ment Account  in  the  Trust  Fund,  established 
pursuant  to  section  63. 

planning 
Sec.  102.  (a)  In  collaboration  with  State 
comprehensive  health  planning  agencies  ap- 
proved under  section  314(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mote and  support,  and  as  necessary  shall 
conduct  within  the  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  a  continuous  process 
of  health  service  planning  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
health  personnel  and  facilities  and  the  or- 
ganization of  health  services.  Except  for 
planning  with  respect  to  the  national  sup- 
ply of  professional  health  personnel,  the 
planning  shall  proceed  primarily  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis  but  without  excluding  more 
particularized  planning  for  j>ortions  of 
States,  for  metropolitan  or  interstate  areas, 
or  with  respect  to  health  facilities,  health 
manpower  development,  or  other  particular 
aspects  of  health  care.  If  a  State  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agency  does  not 
undertake  and  carry  out  the  responsibility 
for  utilizing  and  coordinating  all  health 
planning  activities  within  the  State  (includ- 
ing coordination  with  planning  lor  inter- 
state azeas),  and  for  coordinating  health 
planning  with  planning  In  related  fields,  the 
Secretary  shall  assume  the  responsibility  for 
correlating  the  product  of  such  planning  ac- 
U7ities  within  the  SUte. 

(b)  Prior  to  July  1,  1973,  the  planning 
process  shall  give  first  consideration  to  iden- 
tification of  the  most  acute  shortages  and 
maldistributions  of  health  personnel  toid  fa- 
cilities and  the  most  seriotis  deficiencies  In 
the  organization  for  delivery  of  covered  serv- 
ices, and  to  means  for  the  speedy  alleviation 
of  these  shortcomings.  Thereafter,  It  shall  be 
directed  to  the  continuing  development  of 
plans  for  maximizing  capabilities  for  the 
effective  delivery  of  covered  services. 

(c)  (1)  Section  314(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (authorizing  grants  for  compre- 
hensive State  health  planning)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  the 
phrase  "$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970"  in  subsection  (a)(1),  and 
Inserting  immediately  after  that  phrase, 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1971,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  four 
fiscal  years,  so  much  as  may  be  necessary"; 
and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (D) 
through  (K)  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  as  para- 
graphs (E)  through  (L) ,  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph  (C)  a 
new  paragraph: 

"(D)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wlU 
place  emphasis  on  the  achievement.  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Secretary,  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  102  of  the  Health 
Security  Act,  and  will  utilize  and  coordinate 
all  local  or  partlcularlBed  health  planning 
activities  within  the  State  (including  co- 
ordination with  planning  for  insterstate 
areas) ,  and  coordinate  health  planning  with 
planning  In  related  fields; " 

(2)  Section  314(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Serrlce  Act  (authorizing  project  grants  for 
azeawlde  health  planning)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  Immediaely  after  the 
second  sentence,  "In  approving  grants  under 
this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  extent  to  which  the  agency 
or  organization  will  suj^lement  or  other- 
wise oontrlbute  to  the  effectiveness  of  tb* 
planning  conducted  by  the  State  agency 
pursuant  to  pcoagraph  (D)  of  subsection 
(a)(2):"  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  the 
phrase  "$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1970"  in  the  last  sentence,  and 
Inserting  Immediately  after  that  phrase, 
"$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1971,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  four 
fiscal  years,  so  much  as  may  be  necessary." 

GENERAL  POLIdBS  AMD  PUOUTISS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  providing  assistance  under 
this  part,  the  Board  shall  give  priority  to 
Improving  and  expanding  the  available  re- 
sources for,  and  assuring  the  accessibility  of. 
services  to  ambulatory  patients  which  ara 
furnished  as  part  of  coordinated  systems  of 
comprehensive  care.  To  this  end  the  Board 
shall  encourage  and  assist  (1)  the  develop- 
ment or  expansion  of  comprehensive  health 
aenrlce  systems  meeting  the  requirements  of 
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section  47.  (2)  the  development  or  expan- 
sion of  agencies,  organizations,  and  centers 
described  In  section  48(a)  or  (b)  (including 
centers  established  by  public  and  other  non- 
profit hospitals)  to  furnish  services  to  per- 
sons In  urban  or  rural  areas  who  lack  ready 
access  to  such  services.  (3)  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  professional  personnel  to 
staff  such  organizations,  agencies  and  cen- 
ters. (4)  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
subprofesslonal  and  nonprofessional  person- 
nel (Including  the  development  and  testing 
of  new  kinds  of  health  personnel)  to  assist 
In  the  furnishing  of  such  services,  to  en- 
gage In  education  for  personal  health  main- 
tenance, and  to  furnish  liaison  between  such 
organizations,  agencies,  or  centers  and  the 
people  they  serve,  and  (5)  the  strengthening 
of  coordination  and  linkages  among  institu- 
tional services,  among  nonlnstltuUonal  serv- 
ices, and  between  services  of  the  two  kinds, 
m  order  to  Improve  the  continuity  of  care 
and  the  assurance  that  patients  will  be  re- 
ferred to  such  services  and  at  such  times  as 
may  be  medically  appropriate. 

(b)  In  administering  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  the  Board  shall  be  guided 
so  far  as  possible  by  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  appropriate  health  planning 
agencies. 

(c)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  this  part 
3haU  not  be  used  to  replace  other  Federal 
financial  assistance,  or  to  supplement  the 
appropriations  for  such  other  assistance  ex- 
cept to  meet  specific  needs  of  the  health 
security  system  (such  as  the  training  of 
physicians  or  medical  students  for  the  gen- 
eral or  family  practice  of  medicine).  In  ad- 
ministering other  programs  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  the  Secretary  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Executive  Branch,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board,  shall  to  the  extent 
possible  utilize  those  programs  to  further 
the  objectives  of  thU  part.  To  this  end  the 
Board,  on  such  terms  as  It  finds  appropri- 
ate, may  lend  to  an  applicant  or  grantee  not 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  nonfederal 
funds  required  as  a  condition  of  assistance 
under  any  such  program,  and  may  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  Interest  In  excess  of  3  percent  per 
annum  on  any  loan  made,  guaranteed,  or  In- 
sured under  any  such  program. 

OaC&NIZATIONS    FOR    THE    CARE    OF    AMBCLATORT 
PATIENTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to 
assist.  In  accordance  with  this  section,  the 
establishment,  expansion  and  operation  of 
(1)  comprehensive  health  service  organiza- 
tions which  meet  or  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  47.  and  (2)  public  or  other 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  de- 
scribed In  section  48(a)  and  (b).  which  fur- 
nish or  will  furnish  care  to  ambulatory 
patients. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  ( 1 )  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  (whether  or  not  It  Is  a  pro- 
vider of  health  services) .  for  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  cost  (excluding  costs  of 
construction)  of  planning,  developing,  and 
establishing  an  organization  or  agency  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (a) .  or  (3)  to  an  exist- 
ing organization  or  agency  described  In  sub- 
section (a),  for  not  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  cost  (excluding  costs  of  construc- 
tion) of  planning  and  developing  an  en- 
largement of  the  scope  of  Its  services  or  an 
expansion  of  Its  resources  to  enable  It  to 
serve  more  enrollees  or  a  larger  clientele. 
In  addition  to  grants  under  this  subsection, 
or  in  lieu  of  such  grants,  the  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
the  foregoing  purposes. 

(c)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  make  loana 
to  organizations  and  agencies  described ~ln 
subsection  (a)  to  assist  In  meeting  the  coft 
of  constructing  (or  otherwise  acquiring,  or 
Improving  or  equipping)  facilities  which  the 
Board  finds  wUl  be  essential  to  the  effective 
and  economical  delivery,  or  to  the  ready  ac- 


cessibility, of  covered  services  to  eligible 
persons.  No  loan  to  a  newly  established 
agency  or  organization  shall  exceed  90  per- 
cent, and  no  loan  to  any  other  agency  or 
organization  shall  exceed  80  percent,  of  such 
cost,  or  of  the  nonfederal  share  If  other 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  meeting  such 
cost  Is  available. 

(d)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  contract 
with  an  organization  or  agency  which  is  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  and  which  has  been 
either  newly  established  or  substantially  en- 
larged, to  pay  all  or  a  part  of  any  operating 
deficits,  for  not  more  than  five  years  In  the 
case  of  an  organization  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  and  until  not  later  than  June 
30, 1973,  In  the  case  of  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion described  In  subsection  (a)(2).  Any 
such  contract  shall  condition  paymenu  upon 
the  contractor's  making  all  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  avoid  or  minimize  operating  deficits 
and  (If  such  deficits  exist)  making  reason- 
able progress  toward  becoming  self-support- 
ing. 

RKCRinTMENT,  EDtTCATIOK,  AND  TRAINING 
OP  PERSONNfX 

Sec.  105.  (a)  In  consultation  with  State 
comprehensive  health  planning  agencies,  the 
Board  shall  promptly  establish  (and  from 
time  to  time  review  and.  If  necessary,  re- 
vise) schedules  of  priority  for  the  recruit- 
ment, education,  and  training  of  personnel 
to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  health 
security  system.  The  schedules  may  differ  for 
different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  provide  to 
physicians  and  medical  students  training  for 
the  general  or  family  practice  of  medicine 
and  training  In  any  other  medical  specialty 
in  which  the  Board  finds  that  there  Is,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  critical  shortage 
of  qualified  practitioners. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  provide  education  or 
training  for  those  classes  of  health  personnel 
(professional,  subprofesslonal.  or  nonprofes- 
sional) for  whom  It  finds  the  greatest  need. 
If  other  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  not 
available  for  such  education  or  training:  and 
If  other  assistance  Is  available  but  the  Board 
deems  It  inadequate  to  meet  the  increased 
need  attributable  to  the  health  security  sys- 
tem, it  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, provide  such  education  or  training 
pending  action  by  the  Congress  on  a  recom- 
mendation promptly  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  Increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions (or.  If  the  authorization  Is  deemed  ade- 
quate, to  Increase  the  appropriations)  for 
such  other  assistance. 

id)  The  training  of  personnel  authorized 
by  this  section  Includes  the  development  of 
new  kinds  of  health  personnel  to  assist  In 
the  furnishing  of  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices, and  also  includes  the  training  of  persons 
to  provide  education  for  personal  health 
maintenance,  to  provide  liaison  between  the 
residents  of  an  area  and  health  organiza- 
tions and  personnel  serving  them,  and  to  act 
as  consumer  representatives  and  as  members 
of  advisory  bodies  In  relation  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  title  m  the  areas  In  which  thej 
reside.  The  Board  may  make  grants  to  public 
or  other  nonprofit  health  agencies,  Institu- 
tions, or  organizations  (1)  to  pay  a  part  or 
all  of  the  cos*,  of  testing  the  utility  of  new 
kinds  of  health  personnel,  and  (2)  until 
June  30.  1973.  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
employing  persons  trained  under  this  sub- 
section who  cannot  otherwise  readily  find 
employment  utUlzlng  the  skills  Imparted  by 
such  training. 

(e)  Education  and  training  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  provided  by  the  Board  through 
contracts  with  appropriate  educational  In- 
stitutions or  such  other  Institutions,  agen- 
cies, or  organizations  as  It  finds  qualified  for 
this  purpose.  The  Board  may  provide  directly, 
or  through  the  contractor,  for  the  payment  of 
stipends  to  students  or  trainees  In  amounts 
not  exceeding  the   stipends  payable  under 


comparable   Federal    education   or   training 
programs. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  undertake  to  recruit 
and  train  professional  practitioners  who  will 
agree  to  practice.  In  urban  or  rural  areas  of 
acute  shortage,  in  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice organizations  referred  to  In  section  47  or 
In  agencies  or  organizations  referred  to  In 
section  48  (a)  or  (b).  A  practitioner  who 
agrees  to  engage  In  such  practice  for  at  least 
five  years  and  who  enters  upon  practice  In 
the  area  before  July  1,  1973,  may  until  that 
date  be  paid  a  stipend  to  supplement  his 
professional  earnings,  and  In  an  appropriate 
case  the  Board  may  make  a  commitment  to 
compensate  the  practitioner  after  that  date 
In  accordance  with  section  82(c) . 

(g)  In  administering  this  section  the  Board 
shall  seek  to  encourage  the  education  and 
training,  for  the  health  professions  and  other 
health  occupations,  of  persons  disadvantaged 
by  poverty.  Inadequate  education,  or  mem- 
bership In  ethnic  minorities.  To  this  end  the 
Board  may,  through  contracts  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (e),  provide  to  such  persons 
remedial  or  supplementary  education  pre- 
paratory to  or  concurrent  with  education  or 
training  for  the  health  professions  or  occu- 
pations, and  may  (directly  or  through  such 
contracts)  provide  to  such  persons  stipends 
adequate  to  enable  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  education  or  training. 

SPECIAL   IMPROVEMENT    GRANTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit 
health  agencies.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing Improved  coordination  and  linkages 
among  institutional  services,  among  non- 
instltutlonal  services,  and  between  services  of 
the  two  kinds. 

(b)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  organizations  and  agencies  described  In 
section  104(a)  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  Installation  of  Improved  utilization  re- 
view, budget,  statistical,  or  records  and  In- 
formation retrieval  systems,  including  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  therefor,  or  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  and 
Installation  of  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
equipment. 

LOANS   UNDER   PART   F 

Sec.  107.  Loans  authorized  under  this  part 
shall  be  repayable  in  not  more  than  20  years, 
shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent 
per  annum,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  deems 
appropriate.  Amounts  paid  as  Interest  en 
any  such  loan  or  as  repayment  of  principal 
shall,  If  the  loan  was  made  before  July  1, 
1973,  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  and  If  the  loan  was  made 
after  June  30,  1973,  be  deposited  In  the  Trust 
Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  Health  Resources 
Development  Account. 

RZLATION    or   PARTS    E   AND    F 

Sec.  108.  Payments  under  this  part'  pur- 
suant to  any  grant  or  loan  to,  or  any  con- 
tract with,  a  participating  provider  of  serv- 
ices shall  be  made  in  addition  to,  and  not 
In  substitution  for,  payments  to  which  the 
provider  Is  entitled  under  part  E. 

Part  G — Administration 

establishment    of    the    health    securitt 

BOARD 

Sec.  121.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  Health  Security  Board  to  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  During  his  term  of 
membership  on  the  Board,  no  member  shall 
engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment.  Not  more  than  three  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  five  years,  except  that  ( 1 ) 
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a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring diurlng  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  that  term,  and  (2)  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  appointed 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  at  the  end 
of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years,  re- 
spectively, after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  A  member  who  has  served  for  two 
consecutive  five-year  terms  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  until  two  years 
after  he  has  ceased  to  SMve. 

(c)  The  President  shaU  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  serve,  at  the 
will  of  the  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

(d)  (1)  Section  5315  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Cede  (relating  to  executive  pay  rates 
for  positions  at  level  IV),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

Cl&USG  * 

"(94)  Chairman  of  the  Health  Security 
Board.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare." 

(2)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  executive  pay  rates  for 
positions  at  level  V),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause : 

"(130)  Members  of  the  Health  Security 
Board,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare." 

DUTIES   OF  THE   SECRETARY   AND  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  122.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Board  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  respectively,  by  this  title.  Regu- 
lations authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  Is- 
sued by  the  Board  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  653  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  publication  of 
and  opportunity  to  comment  on,  proposed 
regulations; . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  have  the  duty  of  con- 
tinuous study  of  the  operation  of  this  Act 
and  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  pro- 
viding comprehensive  personal  health  serv- 
ices to  all  persons  within  the  United  States 
and  to  United  States  citizens  elsewhere,  and 
of  making,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, recommendations  on  legislation  and 
matters  of  adm.nlsts-atlve  policy  with  re- 
spect thereto.  The  Board  shall  make, 
through  the  Secretary,  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  administration 
of  the  functions  with  which  It  Is  charged. 
The  report  shall  Include,  for  periods  prior 
to  July  1,  1973,  an  evaluation  by  the 
Board  of  progress  In  preparing  for  the 
Initiation  of  benefits  under  this  title,  and  for 
periods  thereafter,  an  evaluation  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  title,  of  the  adequacy  and  qual- 
ity of  services  furnished  under  it,  and  of  the 
costs  of  the  services  and  the  effectiveness  of 
measures  to  restrain  the  costs. 

(c)  In  performing  his  functions  with  re- 
spect to  health  education  and  research,  en- 
vironmental health,  dlsablUty  Insurance,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  the  regulation  of  food 
and  drugs,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining 
to  health,  as  well  as  In  supervising  and  di- 
recting the  administration  of  this  title  by 
the  Board,  the  Secretary  shall  direct  all  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  toward  complemen- 
tary contributions  to  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  shall  Include  In  his  anni.al  report  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  his  discharge  of  this 
responsibility. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  Board  all  Information  available  to  him, 
from  sources  within  the  Department  or  from 
other  sources,  pertaining  to  the  functions  of 
the  Board. 

EXEcrrivE  director;    delegation  op 

AUTHORITT 

Sec.  123.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  position  of  Executive  Director  of  the 
Health  Security  Board.  The  Executive   Di- 


rector shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  (without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service)  and  shall  receive  a  salary 
at  the  rate  fixed  for  Level  V  of  the  executive 
pay  schedule.  The  Executive  Director  shall 
serve  as  secretary  to  the  Board,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  In  the  administration 
of  this  title  as  the  Board  may  assign  to  him. 
(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  delegate 
to  the  Executive  Director  or  to  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Board  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  (and  subject  to 
reimbursement  of  identifiable  costs),  to  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department, 
any  of  its  functions  or  duties  under  this 
title  other  than  (1)  the  Issuance  of  regula- 
tions, or  (2)  the  determination  of  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  and  their  allocation,  under 
sections  62,  63,  and  64. 

regions    and    HEALTH    SERVICE    AREAS 

Sec.  124.  This  title  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Board  through  the  regions  of  the  De- 
partment and,  within  each  region,  through 
such  health  service  areas  as  the  Board  may 
establish.  Each  health  service  area  shall 
consist  of  a  State  or  a  part  of  a  State,  except 
as  the  Board  finds  that  patterns  of  the  or- 
ganization of  health  services  and  of  the 
flow  of  patients  make  an  Interstate  area  a 
more  practical  unit  of  administration. 

NATIONAL   HEALTH  SECURITT  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  125.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUblished 
a  National  Health  Security  Advisory  Council, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  twenty  members,  not  otherwise 
m  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  on  recommendation  of  the 
Board,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
polntnients  In  the  competitive  service.  The 
appointed  members  shall  include  persons 
who  are  representative  of  providers  of  health 
services,  and  of  persons  (who  shall  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  Council)  who  are  represent- 
ative of  consumers  of  such  services.  Each  ap- 
pointed member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  except  that  (1)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  during 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  five  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  five  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  five 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  five  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Members  of  the  Council 
who  are  representative  of  providers  of  health 
care  shall  be  persons  who  are  outstanding 
In  fields  related  to  medical,  hospital,  or  other 
health  activities,  or  who  are  representative 
of  organizations  or  associations  of  profes- 
sional health  personnel;  members  who  are 
representative  of  consumers  of  such  care  shall 
be  persons,  not  engaged  In  and  having  no 
financial  Interest  In  the  furnishing  of  health 
services,  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
various  segments  of  the  population  for  per- 
sonal health  services  and  are  experienced  In 
dealing  with  problems  associated  with  the 
furnishing  of  such  services. 

(b)  The  Advisory  (Council  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  professional  or  technical  com- 
mittees, from  Its  own  members  or  from  other 
persons  or  both,  as  may  be  useful  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions.  The  Council,  its  mem- 
bers, and  Its  committees  shall  be  provided 
with  such  secretarial,  clerical,  or  other  as- 
sistance as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Board 
for  carrying  out  their  respective  functions. 
The  Council  sliall  meet  as  frequently  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary,  but  not  less  than 
four  times  each  year.  Upwn  request  by  seven 
or  more  members  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Chairman  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Ad- 


visory Council  (1)  to  advise  the  Board  on 
matters  of  general  policy  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title.  In  the  formulation  of 
regulations,  and  in  the  performance  of  the 
Board's  functions  under  part  D,  and  (2)  to 
study  the  operation  of  this  title  and  the 
utilization  of  health  services  under  it,  with 
a  view  to  recommending  any  changes  in  the 
administration  of  the  title  or  In  Its  provi- 
sions which  may  appear  desirable.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Board 
on  the  performance  of  its  functions,  includ- 
ing any  recommendations  it  may  have  with 
respect  thereto,  and  the  Board,  through  the 
Secretary,  shall  promptly  transmit  the  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  together  with  a  report 
by  the  Board  on  any  administrative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  which  have  not 
been  followed,  and  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  his  views  with  respect  to  any  legislative 
recommendations  of  the  Council. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  and  members  of  technical  or  pro- 
fessional conunlttees,  while  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  Council  (inclusive  of  travel 
time),  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Board,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  day;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  and 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  places  of  residence. 

REGIONAL    AND   LOCAL    ADVISORY   COUNCILS 

Sec.  126.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  for 
each  of  the  regions  of  the  Department  and 
for  each  health  service  area  a  regional  or 
local  advisory  council,  consisting  of  the  re- 
gional or  local  representative  of  the  Board 
as  chairman  and  (In  such  numbers  as  the 
Board  may  determine)  representatives  of 
providers  of  health  services  and  representa- 
tives (who  shall  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  each  council)  of  consumers  of 
such  services.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  each 
such  council  to  advise  the  regional  or  local 
representative  of  the  Board,  as  the  case  may 
be  on  all  matters  directly  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Utle  m  the  region  or 
area. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  125(d)  shaU 
be  appUcable  to  the  meml>ers  of  councils 
appointed  under  this  section. 

PROFESSIONAL    AND    TECHNICAL    ADVISORY 
COMMITTKES 

Sec  127.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  such 
standing  professional  and  technical  com- 
mittees as  It  deems  necessary  to  advUe  It  on 
the  administration  of  this  title  with  respect 
to  the  several  classes  of  covered  services  de- 
scribed in  part  B.  Each  such  committee  shall 
consist  of  experts  (in  such  number  as  the 
Board  may  determine)  drawn  from  the  health 
professions,  from  medical  schools  or  other 
health  educational  Institutions,  from  pro- 
viders of  services,  or  from  other  sources, 
whom  the  Board  deems  best  qualified  to  ad- 
vise it  with  respect  to  the  professional  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  furnishing  and  utU- 
lzatlo.i  of.  the  payment  for.  and  the  evalua- 
tion of,  a  class  of  covered  services  designated 
by  the  Board,  and  of  the  relationship  of  that 
class  of  services  to  other  covered  services. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  temporary  professional  and  technical 
committees  as  It  deems  necessary  to  advise 
It  on  special  problems  not  encompassed  In 
the  assignments  of  standing  committees  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Committees  appt^nted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Board,  and  copies  of  their  reports  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Board  to  the  NaUonal 
Advisory  Council. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  125(d)  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  members  of  committees 
appointed  under  this  section. 
dissemination  of  information;  studies  and 

evaluations;  systems  development 
Sec.  128.  (a)   The  Board  shall  disseminate, 
to  providers  of  services  and  to  the  public. 
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Information  concerning  the  provisions  of  this 
Utle,  the  persons  eligible  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  title,  and  the  nature,  scope,  and 
availability  of  covered  services;  and  to  pro- 
viders of  services,  Information  concerning 
the  conditions  of  participation,  methods  and 
amoiints  of  compensation  to  providers,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  their  participation. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Board  may  furnish  to  all  professional  practi- 
tioners information  concerning  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  drugs  appearing  on  either  of 
the  lists  established  under  section  25,  the 
indications  for  their  use.  and  contraindica- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  make,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  after  June  30.  1973,  a  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  this  title  In 
all  Its  aspects.  Including  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  adequacy  and  quality  of  services 
furnished  under  the  title,  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  each  kind  of  ssrvlces,  and  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  measures  to  restrain  the 
costs. 

(c)  The  Board  Is  authorized,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  contract — 

(1)  to  make  statistical  and  other  studies, 
on  a  nationwide,  regional.  State,  or  local  basis 
of  any  aspect  of  the  operation  of  this  tlUe, 
Including  studies  of  the  effect  of  the  title 
upon  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  effect  of  comprehensive  health 
services  upon  the  health  of  persons  receiving 
such  services; 

2)  to  develop  imd  test  methods  of  pro- 
viding, through  payments  for  services  or 
otherwise,  additional  incentives  for  ad- 
herence by  providers  to  staa  dards  of  ade- 
quacy and  quedlty;  methods  of  peer  review 
of  the  utilization  of  drugs,  and  of  services 
not  subject  to  utilization  review  under  sec- 
tion 50;  and  methods  of  peer  review  of  the 
quality  of  services; 

(3)  to  develop  and  test,  for  use  by  the 
Board,  records  and  information  retrieval 
systems  and  budget  systems  for  health  serv- 
ices administration,  and  develop  and  test 
model  systems  for  use  by  providers  of  serv- 
ices; 

(4)  to  develop  and  test,  frr  use  by  pro- 
viders of  services,  records  and  Information 
retrieval  systems  useful  in  the  furnishing 
of  health  services,  and  equipment  (such  as 
equipment  for  the  monitoring  of  patients' 
functions,  or  for  multiphasic  screening)  use- 
ful in  the  furnishing  of  preventive  or  diag- 
nostic services; 

(5)  to  deve.op.  In  collaboration  with  the 
pharmaceutical  profeeeion.  and  test,  im- 
proved administrative  practices  or  Improved 
methods  for  the  reimbursement  of  independ- 
ent pharmacies  for  the  cost  of  furnishing 
drugs  as  a  covered  service;  and 

(6)  to  make  such  other  studies  as  It  may 
consider  necessary  or  promising  for  the 
evaluation,  or  for  the  improvement,  of  the 
operation  of  this  title. 

EXPCP.tMZNTS  AND  DEMONSTKATIONS 

Sec.  129.  The  Board  Is  authorized,  pursuant 
to  agreement  with  providers  of  services,  to 
undertake  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  testing  alternative  methods 
of  crmpen?atlng  providers  (in  lieu  of  the 
methods  otherwise  prescribed  by  this  title) 
which  offer  promise,  through  financial  In- 
centives or  otherwise,  of  improving  the  co- 
ordination of  services.  Improving  their  qual- 
ity or  their  accessibility,  or  decreasing  their 
cost;  and  to  undertake  demonstrations  of 
the  results  of  such  experiments.  Any  such 
experiment  cr  demonstration  with  respect  to 
independent  professional  practitioners  shall 
be  undertaken  only  on  the  manner  specified 
m  section  82, g). 

DnxnMI.VATION-S;    RC.\RtNCS   AND    JUDICIAU 
ECVIEW 

Sec.  130.  (a)  Determinations  of  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  under  this  title,  determina- 
tions of  who  are  participating  providers  of 
services,    determinations    whether    services 


are  covered  services,  and  determinations  of 
amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  to  partici- 
pating providers,  shall  be  made  by  the  Board 
in  accordance  with  regulations.  If  the  Board 
finds  that  a  participating  provider  of  serv- 
ices no  longer  meets  the  qualifications  es- 
tablished by  or  pursuant  to  part  C  for  serv- 
ices of  the  kinds  furnished  by  him  (or  for 
some  classes  of  such  services),  or  that  he 
has  Intentionally  violated  the  provision  of 
this  title  or  of  regulations,  or  that  he  has 
failed  substantially  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment filed  by  him  pursuant  to  section  41(c). 
the  Board  may  Issue  an  order  terminating  the 
participation  of  the  provider  (or  terminat- 
ing it  with  resp>ect  to  particular  classes  of 
services);  but  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
eligible  persons  are  endangered,  no  such 
order  shall  be  effective  until  after  the  pro- 
vider has  been  afforded  a  hearing,  or  an 
opportunity  therefor,  under  subsection  (b). 
(b)  A  person  who  Is  dissatisfied  with  a 
determination  that  he  is  not  an  eligible  per- 
son or  that  a  service  furnished  him  Is  not  a 
covered  service,  or  a  provider  of  services  who 
is  dissatisfied  with  a  deternainatlon  that  be 
is  not  a  f>articlpating  provider  or  with  an 
order  terminating  his  pMirticipatlon  (in  whole 
or  in  part),  or  a  participating  provider  who 
alleges  that  the  amount  of  a  payment  to 
him  by  the  Board  is  less  than  the  amount 
required  by  this  title  and  reculations  pre- 
scribed under  It,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  section  205(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  A  person  or  provider 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  after 
such  a  hearing  shall  be  entitled  to  judicial 
review  In  accordance  with  section  205(g)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

oniECTIONS  BT  THE  BOAKD  FOR  TBX  BETTER  ORGA- 
NIZATION   AND    COORDINATION    OF    SIXVICES 

Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized,  In 
accordance  with  this  section,  to  Issue  to  any 
participating  provider  of  services  (other  than 
an  individual  professional  provider)  a  direc- 
tion, as  a  condition  to  the  provider's  con- 
tinuing after  a  specified  future  date  to  be  a 
participating  provider,  that  the  provider 
shall— 

(1)  discontinue  (for  purposes  of  payment 
under  part  E)  one  more  service  which  the 
provider  is  currently  furnishing; 

(2)  initiate  one  or  more  covered  services 
which  the  provider  is  not  currently  fur- 
nishing; 

(3)  initiate  the  furnishing  of  one  or  more 
covered  services  at  a  place  where  the  provider 
Is  not  currently  furnishing  the  services;  or 

(4)  enter  into  arrangements  with  one  or 
more  other  providers  of  services  (A)  for  the 
transfer  of  patients  and  medical  records  as 
may  be  medically  appropriate,  (B)  for  mak- 
ing available  to  one  provider  the  professional 
and  technical  skills  of  another,  or  (C)  for 
such  other  coordination  or  linkage  of  covered 
services  as  the  Board  finds  will  best  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  Board  finds  (1)  that  the  serv- 
ices furnished  by  a  provider  of  services  (other 
than  an  individual  professional  provider) 
are  not  necessary  to  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate services  under  this  title  and  that  their 
continuance  as  covered  services  Is  unrea- 
sonably costly,  or  (2)  that  the  services  are 
furnished  inefficiently  and  at  unreasonable 
cost,  that  efforts  at  correction  have  proved 
unavailing,  and  that  necessary  services  can 
be  more  efficiently  furnished  by  other  pro- 
viders, the  Board  may  issue  a  direction  that 
on  a  specified  future  date  the  provider  shall 
cease  to  be  a  participating  provider. 

(c)  No  direction  shall  be  Issued  under  this 
section  except  on  the  recommendation  of, 
or  after  consultation  with,  the  State  health 
planning  agency  (referred  to  in  section 
102(a) )  of  the  State  In  which  the  direction 
will  be  operative.  No  direction  shall  be  is- 
sued under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  Board 
finds  that  It  can  practicably  be  carried  out 
by  the  provider  to  whom  It  Is  addressed. 


(d)  (1)  No  direction  shall  be  Issued  under 
this  section  until  the  Board  has  published 
notice.  In  the  service  area  of  the  provider 
or  providers  affected,  describing  in  general 
terms  the  proposed  action,  giving  a  brief 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor,  and  in- 
viting written  comment  thereon.  The  notice 
shall  be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper 
circulating  in  the  area,  and  the  Board  shall 
use  such  other  means  as  It  finds  calculated 
to  Inform  residents  of  the  area  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 

(2)  If  objection  to  the  proposal  Is  made 
by  any  Interested  provider  of  services  (other 
than  an  individual  professional  provider)  or 
by  an  interested  health  planning  agency  or 
by  a  substantial  number  of  Interested  pro- 
fessional providers  or  of  residents  of  the 
area,  the  Board  shall  call  a  public  hearing 
at  which  it  shall  present  evidence  in  support 
of  the  proposal,  and  any  interested  provider 
of  services  or  health  planning  agency  or  any 
other  interested  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  hearing  and  to  present 
evidence  or  argument  or  both.  On  the  basis 
of  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing  the 
Board  shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and  shall 
make  a  final  determination  either  to  issue 
the  proposed  direction,  to  modify  and  issue 
It,  or  to  withdraw  the  proposal. 

(e)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  Issuance 
of  the  Board's  final  determination,  any  in- 
terested provider,  planning  agency,  or  per- 
son who  participated  In  the  hearing  may 
file,  with  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  within  which  is  situ- 
ated any  provider  of  services  affected  by 
the  determination,  a  petition  for  review  of 
the  determination.  The  second  and  third 
sentences  of  paragraph  (3),  and  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (6),  of  section  1116  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  apply  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  court  of  appeals  (except  that  refer- 
ences therein  to  the  Secretary  shall  be  deemed 
to  relate  to  the  Board) . 

Part  II — MiscEiiANEOtrs  Provisions 

DEFIKinONS 

Sec.  141.  When  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Amer- 
ican Sajnoa. 

(b)  The  term  "United  States"  when  vised 
In  a  geographical  sense  means  the  States,  as 
defined  in  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary",  except  when  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(d)  The  term  "Department"  means  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, except  when  the  context  otherwise 
requires. 

(e)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Health 
Secvu-ity  Board  established  by  section  121. 

EFFECTIVE    DATES    OF    TITLE    I 

Sec.  142.  Entitlement  to  health  security 
benefits  under  this  title  shall  commence  on 
July  1, 1973,  and  no  service  or  thing  furnished 
prior  to  that  date  shaU  constitute  a  covered 
service.  Part  D  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1973, 
except  that  action  pursuant  to  section  201(g) 
and  section  1817(h)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  61  of  this  Act,  to 
make  funds  available  on  and  after  July  1, 
1973,  is  authorized  to  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  that  date.  In  all  other  respects 
this  title  is  effective  upon  enactment. 

EXISTING  ESf  PLOTER-EMPLOYEX  HEALTH  BENEFIT 
PLANS   UNAFFECTED 

Sec.  143.  (a)  No  provision  of  this  Act,  and 
no  amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  made  by  this  Act,  shall  affect  or  alter 
any  contractual  or  other  nonstatutory  obli- 
gation of  an  employer  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices to  his  present  and  former  employees  and 
their  dependents,  or  to  any  of  such  persons, 
or  the  amount  of  any  obligation  for  payment 
(including  any  amount  payable  by  an  em- 
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ployer  for  insurance  premiums  or  Into  a 
fund  to  provide  for  any  such  payment)  to- 
ward all  or  any  part  of  the  coet  of  such 
services. 

(b)  If  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  the 
availability  after  June  30,  1973,  of  benefits 
under  this  title  shall  result  in  a  diminution 
in  the  cost  to  an  employer  of  his  aggregate 
obligations  (Including  his  liability  for  taxes 
imposed  by  section  3111(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  well  as  any  con- 
tractual or  other  undertaking  to  pay  the 
taxes  Imposed  on  his  employees  by  section 
3101(b)  of  the  Code)  to  provide  or  pay  for 
health  services  to  persons  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  such  diminu- 
tion In  costs,  and  at  least  for  the  duration  of 
any  non-statutory  obligation  to  provide 
health  benefits  subsisting  on  June  30,  1973, 
equity  and  fair  dealing  require  the  employer 
to  undertake  an  equivalent  cost,  either  by 
paying  without  deduction  from  their  re- 
muneration part  or  all  of  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  section  3101(b)  of  the  code  on  his  em- 
ployees, or  by  Increasing  their  remuneration, 
or  by  providing  other  benefits  to  them,  or  by 
a  combination  of  these  methods,  as  may  be 
agreed  between  the  employer  and  his  em- 
ployees or  their  representatives. 

TITLE  n — HEALTH  SECURITY  TAXES 
Part  A — ^Payroll  Taxes 

RATES   AND  COVERAGE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  3101(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (imposing  a  hos- 
pital Insurance  tax  on  employees)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  all  that  follows  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1972,  the  rate  shall  be  2.1  per- 
cent." 

(b)  Section  3111(b)  of  the  Code  (impos- 
ing a  hospital  Insurance  tax  on  employers) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
clause  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  the  rate  shall  be  3.5  per- 
cent." 

(c)  Section  3121  of  the  Code  (containing 
definitions  applicable  to  payroll  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsections: 

"ir)  Wage  Base  for  Purposes  of  Health 
Security  Taxes. — For  the  purpose  of  section 
3101(b),  the  term  'wages'  shall  have  the 
meaning  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  except  that  In  applying  paragraph 
(1)  of  that  subsection  the  figure  '$15,000' 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  figure  '$7,800'. 
For  the  purpose  of  section  3111(b);  the  term 
'wages'  shall  have  +he  meaning  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  except  that 
paragraph  (1)  Of  that  subsection  shall  not 
be  applied. 

"  ( s )  Employmemt  for  Pctrposes  of  Health 
SECiTRrrY  Taxes. — ^Por  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 3101(b)  and  3111(b),  the  term  'employ- 
ment' shall  have  the  meaning  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  except  that — 

"(1)  the  exclusions  contained  In  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  of  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
be  applied:  paragraph  (1)  (relating  to  for- 
eign agricultural  workers),  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6)  (relating  to  employment  by  the 
United  States  or  its  Instrumentalities)  other 
than  paragraph  (6)  (C)(1)  (relating  to  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  and  members 
of  Congress)  and  paragraph  (6)  (C)  (111) 
through  (V)  (relating  to  certain  minor  em- 
ployments), paragraph  (8)  (relating  to  em- 
ployment by  charitable  and  similar  organi- 
zations).  paragraph  (9)  (relating  to  employ- 
ment covered  by  the  railroad  retirement 
system),  and  paragraph  (17)  (relating  to 
employment  by  subversive  organizations) , 

"(2)  subsection  (m)  of  this  section  (In- 
cluding services  by  members  of  the  tinl- 
formed  services  In  the  term  'employment') 
shall  not  be  applied,  and 

"(3)  for  the  purposes  of  section  3101(b), 


the  exclusion  conUlned  In  paragraph  (7)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  (relating  to 
employment  by  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  and  Instrumentalities)  shall  not 
be  applied,  other  than  paragraph  (7)  (C)  (I) 
through  (iv)  (relating  to  certain  minor  em- 
plojTnents  by  the  District  of  Columbia) ." 

CONFORMING     AND     TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
3101  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  3111  of 
the  Code  are  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "hospital  insurance"  in  the  headings 
and  inserting  "health  security  tax"  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  striking  out  "section  3121 
(a)"  and  "section  3121(b)"  In  each  subsec- 
tion and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3121  (r)"  and  "section  3121(8)",  respectively. 

(b)  SecUon  3121(1)  of  the  Code  (relating 
to  the  coverage  of  services  performed  In  the 
employ  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  domestic 
corporations)  Ls  amended  by  striking  out 
"sections  3101  and  3111"  In  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections 
3101(a)  and  3111(a)".  and  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"(11)  Notvrlthstandlng  the  provision  of 
any  agreement  entered  Into  under  this  sub- 
section, no  domestic  corporation  shall  be 
under  any  obligation  to  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  services  covered  imder 
the  agreement  and  performed  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972.  amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes 
which  would  be  Imposed  by  sections  3101(b) 
and  3111(b)  If  such  services  constituted  em- 
ployment as  defined  In  section  3121." 

(c)  Sections  3122  and  3125  of  the  Code 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "section  3111" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  3111(a)". 

(d)  Section  6413(c)(1)(D)  of  the  Code  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(I)"  Immediately 
after  "(D)",  by  striking  out  "section  3101" 
and  inserting  "section  3101(a) "  In  lieu  there- 
of, and  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  tlie 
period  at  the  end  thereof:  ";  and  (11)  during 
any  calendar  year  after  the  calendar  year 
1972,  the  wages  received  by  him  during  such 
year  exceed  $15,000,  the  employee  shall  be 
entitled  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
31(b) )  to  a  credit  or  refund  of  any  amount 
of  tax,  with  respect  to  such  wages,  imposed 
by  section  3101(b)  and  deducted  from  the 
employee's  wages  (whether  or  not  paid  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) ,  which  exceeds 
the  tax  with  respect  to  the  first  $15,000  of 
such  wages  receives  In  such  calendar  year". 

(e)  Section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(relating  to  agreements  for  the  coverage  of 
services  performed  In  the  employ  of  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  and  Instru- 
mentalities) Is  amended — 

(1)  (A)  by  striking  out.  In  subsection  (e) 
(1)(A),  "sections  3101  and  3111"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof,  "sections  3101(a)  and 
3111(a)"; 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(e)   the  following  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notvirlthstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  agreement  entered  Into  under  this  sec- 
tion, no  State  shall  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  respect  to  service  covered  under  the 
agreement  and  performed  after  December  31. 
1972,  amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  which 
would  be  imposed  by  sections  3101(b)  and 
3111  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
If  such  service  constituted  employme.it  as 
defined  In  section  3121  of  such  Code.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (h)(1), 
"and  the  Federal  Hospital  Ins'orance  Trust 
Fund",  and  striking  out  In  such  subsection 
"subsection  (a)  (3)  of  section  201,  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  of  such  section,  and  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  section  1817,  respectively"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (a)  (3) 
and  (b)  (1)  of  section  201". 

effective  dates  of  part  a 
Sec.  203.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
201.  and  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 


tions (c)  and  (d)  of  section  203,  shall  be 
effective  only  with  respect  to  remuneration 
received,  and  remuneration  paid,  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972.  and  section  3121(s)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
section  301(c)  of  this  Act)  shall  be  applica- 
ble only  with  respect  to  remuneration  for 
services  performed  after  that  date.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  202(a)  shall 
be  effective  on  January  1,  1973.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (b)  and  (e)  of 
section  202  shall  be  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  remuneration  for  services  per- 
formed after  December  31,  1973. 

Part  B — ^Tax  on  Non-Waoi  Imcokx 
ncposmoN  of  tax 
axe.  211.    (a)    Subsection   (b)    of  section 
1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(imposing  a  hospital  insurance  tax  on  self- 
employment  income)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  1403  of  the  Code  Is  redesig- 
nated as  section  1404,  and  the  following  new 
section  Is  Inserted  immediately  after  section 
1403: 

"Sec.  1403.  (a)  Health  Securiti  Tax. — In 
addition  to  other  taxes,  there  shall  be  Im- 
posed for  each  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1972,  on  the  Income  of  every 
Individual  residing  In  the  United  States 
whose  health  security  non-wage  Income  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (b) )  for  the  taxable 
year  Is  $400  or  more,  a  tax  equal  to  3.1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  such  health  security 
non-wage  Income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Definition  of  Health  SEctrRrrY  Non- 
Wage  Income.— The  term  "health  security 
non-wage  income'  means  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  deducting  from  the  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  an  Individual  for  the  taxable  year 
any  part  of  such  Income  In  excess  of  $15,000, 
and  deducting  from  the  remainder  any  part 
of  the  adjusted  gross  Income  which — 

"(1)  consists  of  wages  taxable  under  sec- 
tion 3101(b).  or 

"(2)  consists  of  remuneration  for  services 
performed  In  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
as  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  or  as  a  Member,  Delegate,  or 
Resident  Commissioner  of  or  to  the  Congress, 
or  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  on 
active  duty,  or 

"(3)  consists  of  remuneration  (not  taxable 
under  section  3101(b) )  for  service  performed 
by  an  alien  in  the  employ  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, an  instrumentality  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  an  international  organization,  or 
"(4)  consists  of  payments  excluded  by  sec- 
tion 3121(a)(6)  from  wages  taxable  under 
section  3101(b)." 

CONPORMING     AND     TBCHNTCAI.     ADMENDMXNTS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  heading  and  the  table  of 
contents  of  chapter  2  of  subtitle  A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter    2 — Taxes    on    Sklf-Emplotment 
Income  and  Non-Waoe  Income 

"Sec.  1401.  Rate  of  tax  on  self -employment 
Income 

"Sec  1402.  Definitions  relating  to  self-em- 
ployment Income 

"Sec.  1403.  Tax  on  health  security  non- 
wage  income. 

"Sec.  1404.  Miscellaneous  provisions." 

(b)  Section  1401  of  the  Code,  as  amended 
by  section  211(a)  of  this  Act,  U  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  the 
section  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof,  "bmo. 

1401.  RATE  OF  tax  on  SKLF-EMPLOTMKNT  IN- 
COME," and  by  striking  out  "(a)"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  section. 

"(c)  Section  1404  of  the  Code  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  211(b)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Self-Emplyoment 
Contributions  Act  of  1954'  "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof,  "  'Self-Employment  and  Health 
Security  Contributions  Act' ". 

(d)  Section  6015  of  the  Code  (relating  to 
declarations  of  estimated  income  by  In- 
dividuals) Is  amended  by  striking  out  In  sub- 
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section  (C)(2)  "the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment tax  Imposed  by  chapter  2"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'the  amount  of  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  2". 

(e)  Section  6017  of  the  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  bv  striking  out  the  heading  of  the 
section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "Sec. 
6017.  Seu-Employmbnt  and  Health  Sectj- 
RriT  Tax  REitrRNs"; 

(2)  by  Inserting.  Immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  of  the  section,  the  following 
sentence:  "Every  Individual  residing  In  the 
United  SUtes  and  having  health  security 
nonwage  Income  of  $400  or  more  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  make  a  return  with  respect 
to  the  health  security  nonwage  income  tax 
Imposed  bv  chapter  2.";  and 

(3)  bv  striking  out  "the  tax"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  the  section  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof,  "the  taxes."  and  by  Inserting 
Immedlatelv  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
that  sentence.  ".  or  on  the  separate  health 
security  nonwage  income  of  each  spouse, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

ETTECTIVE   DATES  OF   PART   B 

Sec.  213.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
211  and  section  212(d)  and  (e)  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1972.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  212(a) ,  (b) .  and  (c)  shall  be 
effective  on  January  1,  1973.  _ 

TITLE   in— REPEAL   OR    AMENDMENT   OF 
OTHER  ACTS 

REPEAL     or     MEDICARE     AND     FEDERAL     EMPLOYEE 
HEALTH    BENEFTT    STATtTTES 

Sec.  301.   (a)    Effective  July  1,   1973 — 

( 1 )  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
except  section  1817  thereof,  la  repealed. 

(2)  The  Act  of  September  28.  1959  (6 
use.  Chap.  89)  and  Public  Law  86-724  are 
repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  affect  any 
right  or  obligation  arising  out  of  any  matter 
occurring  before  July  1,  1973,  or  any  admln- 
trailve  or  judicial  proceeding  (whether  or 
not  Initiated  before  that  date)  for  the  ad- 
judication or  enforcement  of  any  such  right 
or  obligation. 

MEDICAID    STATir^ 

Sec.  302.  After  June  30.  1973,  no  SUte  (as 
defined  in  section  1101(a)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  shall  be  required,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  approval  of  its  State  plan  under  title 
XIX  of  that  Act.  to  furnish  any  service 
which  constitutes  a  covered  service  under 
title  I  of  this  Act.  and  any  amount  expended 
for  the  furnishing  of  any  such  service  to  a 
person  eligible  for  services  under  title  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  disregarded  In  determining 
the  amount  of  any  payment  to  a  State  under 
such  title  XIX.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  WeUare  shall  by  regulation 
prejcrlbe  the  minimum  scope  of  services  re- 
quired (in  lieu  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1902, a)  (13)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
as  a  condition  of  approval,  after  June  30, 
1973.  of  a  State  plan  under  such  title  XIX. 
Such  minimum  scope  of  services  shall,  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  finds  practicable,  be 
designed  to  supplement  the  benefits  available 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  skilled  nursing  home  services 
during  a  spell  of  lllneas  and  with  respect  to 
the  furnishing  of  dental  services  and  of 
drugs  (appearing  on  the  list  established 
under  section  25(b)  of  this  Act)  to  persons 
not  entitled  to  such  services,  or  not  entitled 
to  such  drugs,  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILrrATION  ACT;  MATERNAL 
AND  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN'S 
SERVICE  3 

Sec.  303.  Funds  made  available  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  or  under  lltle 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  be 
used,  after  June  30,  1973,  to  pay  for  personal 
health  services  available  under  title  I,  of 
this  Act;  but  they  may.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and   Welfare,   be    used    (a)    to  pay 


for  Institutional  services  which  are  either 
more  extensive  or  more  intensive  than  the 
services  recognized  in  institutional  budgets 
approved  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  or  (b)  to 
pay  for  special  medical  or  other  procedures 
peculiar  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  or 
peculiar  to  the  correction  or  amelioration 
of  defects  or  chronic  conditions  of  crippled 
children,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Kennedy  is  as  follows: 
Health  SECURrrv  Act— Section-by-Section 
Analysis 
title  I 
Part  A— Eligibility  for  benefits 
(Sections  11-12-13) 
Every  resident  of  the  US.  (and  every  non- 
resident citizen  when  In  the  U.S.)    will  be 
eligible  for  covered  services.  Reciprocal  and 
"buy-In"  agreements  will  permit  the  cover- 
age of  groups  of  non-resident  aliens,  and  In 
some  cases  benefits  to  U.S.  resident*  when 
visiting  in  other  countries.  Further  provision 
for  U.S.  residents  In  other  countries  will  be 
studied. 

Part  B — Nature  and  scope  of  benefits: 
Covered  services 
(Section  21) 
Every   eligible   person   is  entitled   to  have 
payments   made   by   the   Board   for  covered 
services  provided  within   the  United  States 
by  a  participating  provider. 
(SecUon  22) 
All  necessary  professional  services  of  physi- 
cians,  wherever   furnished,   are  covered   In- 
cluding preventive  care,  with  two  Important 
restrictions: 

(1)  specialist  services  are  covered  only 
when  performed  by  a  qualified  specialist — 
except  In  emergency  situations — and  gen- 
erally only  on  referral  from  a  primary  physi- 
cian. This  Is  Intended  to  protect  the  public 
from  Inadequately  trained  practitioners  and 
to  restore  the  primary  or  family  practitioner 
to  the  role  of  the  manager  of  health  services. 

(2)  Psychiatric  services  to  an  ambulatory 
patient  are  covered  only  for  active  preven- 
tive, dlagnoctlc.  therapeutic  or  rehabilitative 
service  with  respect  to  mental  Illness.  If  the 
patient  seeks  care  In  an  organized  setting 
(such  as  a  comprehensive  health  service  or- 
ganization, a  hospital  out-patient  clinic,  a 
commtinlty  mental  health  center  or  other 
mental  health  clinic)  there  Is  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  consultations.  In  these  kinds 
of  organized  settings,  peer  review  and  budg- 
etary controls  can  be  expected  to  curtail  im- 
necessary  utilization.  If  the  patient  Is  con- 
sulting a  solo  practitioner,  there  Is  a  limit 
of  20  consultations  per  spell  of  illness. 

(Section  23) 

Comprehensive  dental  services  (exclusive 
of  most  orthodontia)  are  covered  for  chil- 
dren under  age  15,  with  the  covered  age 
group  increaising  by  two  years  each  year  until 
all  those  under  sige  25  are  covered.  This  bene- 
fit Is  limited  Initially  because,  even  with  full 
use  of  dental  auxiliaries,  there  Is  Insufflclent 
manpower  to  prortde  dental  beneflta  for  the 
entire  population.  It  is  the  declared  Inten- 
tion, however,  to  extend  dental  benefits  to 
older  persons  as  rapidly  as  this  becomes 
feasible. 

(Section  24) 

Inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, and  services  of  a  home  health  agency 
are  covered  without  arbitrary  limitation. 
Pathology  and  radiology  services  are  spe- 
cifically Included  as  parts  of  institutional 
services,  thus  reversing  the  practice  of  Medi- 
care. Domiciliary  or  custodial  care  la  specif- 
ically excluded  In  any  institution,  thus  ne- 
cessitating the  two  Important  restrictions  on 
payments  for  institutional  care : 

(1)  Payment  for  skilled  nursing  home  care 
Is  limited  to  120  days  per  spell  of  Illness.  It 
Is  not  practical  to  assume  that  the  majority 


of  nursing  homes  and  extended  care  facili- 
ties In  the  country  will  be  able  to  imple- 
ment effective  utilization  review  and  con- 
trol plans  In  the  first  years  of  Health  Secu- 
rity. The  demand  for  essentially  domiciliary 
or  custodial  care  In  nursing  homes  Is  so  over- 
whelming, that  an  Initial  arbitrary  limit  on 
days  of  coverage  Is  necessary.  Extension  of 
the  benefit  Is  authorized  when  this  becomes 
feasible. 

(2)  Many  state  hospitals  do  not  provide 
optimal  active  treatment  to  their  psychi- 
atric patients  but  rather  maintain  them  In 
a  maintenance  or  custodial  setting.  If  Health 
Security  provided  unlimited  coverage  for  pa- 
tients In  these  hospitals,  it  might  tend  to 
freeze  the  current  level  of  care  Instead  of 
stimulating  these  Institutions  to  upgrade 
their  medical -care  performance.  Therefore 
the  psychiatric  hospital  benefit  is  limited  to 
45  consecutive  days  of  active  treatment  dur- 
ing a  spell  of  Illness. 

(Section  25) 

The  bill  provides  coverage  for  two  cate- 
gories of  drug  use:  prescribed  medicines  ad- 
ministered to  Inpatients  or  outpatients  with- 
in participating  hospitals,  or  to  enroUees  of 
comprehensive  health  service  organizations, 
and  drugs  necessary  for  the  treatment  of 
specified  chronic  illnesses  or  conditions  re- 
quiring long  or  expensive  therapy.  This  will 
provide  coverage  of  most  drug  costs  for  In- 
dividuals who  require  costly  drug  therapy. 

The  bill  requires  the  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  establish  two  lists  of  ap- 
proved drugs,  taking  Into  account  the  safety, 
efficacy  and  cost  of  each  drug.  There  will  be 
a  broad  list  of  approved  medicines  available 
for  use  In  institutions  and  by  comprehen- 
sive health  service  organizations  and  a  more 
restricted  list  which  Is  available  for  use  out- 
side such  organized  settings.  The  restricted 
list  shall  stipulate  which  drugs  on  It  shall  be  ^ 
available  for  treatment  of  each  of  the  specl-  Z3 
fled  chronic  diseases.  No  such  restrictions  X 
shall  be  placed  upon  drug  therapy  within  an 
Institutional  setting. 

Use  of  the  restricted  list  will  meet  the  most 
urgent  needs  for  drug  therapy  while  re- 
straining unnecessary  utilization.  The  bene- 
fit Is  more  liberal  where  adequate  control 
mechanisms  exist. 

(Section  26) 

The  appliances  benefit  Is  similar  In  con- 
cept and  operation  to  the  drug  benefit,  sub- 
ject to  a  limitation  on  aggregate  cost.  The 
Board  shall  prepare  lists  of  approved  devices, 
appliances  or  equipment  which  It  finds  are 
Important  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration 
of  health,  employablllty  or  self-management 
(taking  Into  consideration  the  reliability  and 
cost  of  each  Item).  The  Board  will  also  spec- 
ify the  circumstances  or  the  frequency  with 
which  the  Item  may  be  prescribed  at  the  cost 
of  the  Health  Security  program. 
(Section  27) 

The  professional  services  of  optometrists 
and  podiatrists  are  covered,  subject  to  regu- 
lations, as  are  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  serv- 
ices furnished  by  Independent  pathology  lab- 
oratories and  radiology  services.  The  care  of 
a  psychiatric  patient  In  a  mental  health  day 
care  service  Is  covered  for  up  to  60  days  per 
spell  of  Illness  (day  care  benefits  are  unlimit- 
ed If  furnished  by  a  comprehensive  health 
service  organization  or  by  a  community  men- 
tal health  center).  Ambulance  and  other 
emergency  transportation  services  are  cov- 
ered. 

Supporting  services  such  as  psychological, 
physiotherapy,  nutrition,  social  work  and 
health  education  are  covered  If  they  are  part 
of  Institutional  services  or  are  furnished  by 
a  comprehensive  health  service  organization. 
This  establishes  the  Important  princiole  that 
these  and  other  supporting  services  should  be 
provided  as  part  of  a  coordinated  program  of 
health  maintenance  and  care.  Psychologists, 
physical  therapists,  social  workers,  etc.  will 
not  be  permitted  to  establish   Independent 
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practices  and  bill  the  program  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis.  This  Is  Intended  to  assure  that 
whenever  services  of  this  nature  are  provided 
they  are  under  appropriate  medical  super- 
vision and  are  germane  to  the  over-all  care 
of  the  patient. 

(Section  28) 

Health  services  furnished  or  paid  for  under 
a  workmen's  compensation  law  are  not 
covered.  Reimbursement  for  loss  of  earnings 
is  so  closely  interlocked  with  the  health  serv- 
ices aspects  of  workmen's  compensation  that 
absorption  of  the  health  services  portion  of 
workmen's  compensation  by  Health  Security 
could  have  the  effect  of  delaying  findings  of 
eligibility  for  income  payments.  Also,  health 
services  furnished  In  a  primary  or  secondary 
school  are  excluded,  being  generally  orga- 
nized, administered  and  financed  through 
the  education  systems. 

The  Board  may  exclude  from  coverage 
medical  or  surgical  procedures  which  are 
essentially  experimental  In  nature.  Indi- 
viduals who  enroll  In  a  comprehensive  health 
service  organization  or  enroll  themselves  with 
a  primary  practitioner  accepting  capitation 
payments  are  not  entitled  to  seek  covered 
services  from  other  providers  of  services  (ex- 
cept as  specified  In  regulations).  Surgery 
primarily  for  cosmetic  purposes  Is  excluded 
from  coverage. 

The  services  of  a  professional  practitioner 
are  not  covered  If  they  are  furnished  In  a 
hospital  which  Is  not  a  participating  pro- 
vider. This  Is  intended  to  discourage  physi- 
cians from  admitting  patients  to  hospitals 
which  cannot  or  will  not  meet  standards  for 
participation  In  the  program. 
Part  C — Participating  providers  of  services 
(Section  41) 

Participating  providers  are  required  to 
meet  standards  established  In  this  title  or 
by  the  Board.  In  addition,  they  must  agree 
to  provide  services  without  discrimination, 
to  make  no  charge  to  the  patient  for  any 
covered  service,  and  to  furnish  data  necessary 
for  utilization  review  by  professional  peers, 
statistical  studies  by  the  Board,  and  verifica- 
tion of  information  for  payments. 
(Section  42(a)) 

Professional  practitioners  licensed  when 
the  program  begins  are  eligible  to  practice  in 
the  Slate  where  they  are  licensed.  All  newly 
licensed  applicants  for  participation  must 
meet  national  standards  established  by  the 
Board  In  addition  to  those  required  by  his 
State.  While  stopping  short  of  creating  a 
Federal  Ucensiu*  system  for  health  profes- 
sionals, this  wlU  guarantee  minimum  na- 
tional standards.  A  state-licensed  practition- 
er who  meets  national  standards  will  be 
qualified  to  provide  Health  Seciu-lty  covered 
services  in  any  other  state.  (See  also  Section 
56(a)(1)). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title  a  doctor  of 
osteopathy  is  a  physician,  as  Is  a  dentist 
when  performing  procedures  which.  In  gen- 
erally accepted  medical  practice,  may  be  per- 
formed by  either  a  physician  or  a  dentist. 

(c)  Participating  professional  providers 
shall  be  required  to  meet  continuing  educa- 
tion requirements  established  by  the  Board 
(in  consultation  with  appropriate  profes- 
sional organizations.) 

(d)  Major  surgery  and  certain  other  spe- 
cialty services  shall  be  covered  only  when 
provided  by  a  board  certified  or  board  eligi- 
ble physician  (except  In  emergency  circum- 
stances) .  Physicians  who  do  not  meet  these 
standards  but  who  are  providing  such  serv- 
ices as  a  substantial  part  of  their  practice 
when  the  program  begins  may  be  found 
qualified  If  they  meet  standards  established 
by  the  Board  and.  where  appropriate,  if  rec- 
ommended by  a  participating  hospital. 

(Section  43) 
This  section  establishes  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation  for   general  hospitals  similar   to 
those   required   by   Medicare.   Two  require- 
ments not  found  in  the  Medicare  program 


are:  (1)  that  the  hoeplUl  must  not  dis- 
criminate In  granting  staff  privileges  on  any 
grounds  unrelated  to  professional  qualifica- 
tions; and  (2)  that  It  establish  a  pharmacy 
and  drug  therapeutics  committee  for  super- 
vision of  hospital  drug  therapy.  Medicare 
allows  any  hospital  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals (if  It  provides  utilization  review)  to 
participate  in  the  program,  thus  in  effect 
delegating  to  the  Commission  the  determi- 
nation whether  the  standards  are  met.  This 
title  requires  all  participating  hospitals  to 
meet  standards  established  by  the  Board. 

(Section  44) 

Psychiatric  hospitals  will  be  eUgible  to 
participate  only  if  the  Board  finds  that  the 
hospital  (or  a  distinct  part  of  the  hospital) 
is  engaged  in  furnishing  active  diagnostic, 
therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  services  to 
mentally  ill  patients.  Psychiatric  hospitals 
are  required  to  meet  the  same  standards  as 
those  prescribed  for  general  hospitals  in 
Section  43,  and  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Board  fijids  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Institution  Is  providing  active  treatment 
to  its  patients.  These  standards  will  exclude 
costs  Incurred  by  state  mental  institutions  to 
the  extent  they  serve  domiciliary  or  custodial 
functions.  In  addition,  psychiatric  hospitals 
must  be  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  (As  in 
Medicare,  accreditation  is  an  additional  re- 
quirement in  the  case  of  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals, as  further  assurance  that  they  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  active  treatment 
program.) 

(Sections  45  and  46) 

Section  45  establishes  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation for  skilled  nursing  homes  similar 
to  those  established  for  extended  care  facili- 
ties under  Medicare.  Important  differences, 
however,  are  the  requirement  for  affiliation 
by  1975  with  a  participating  hospital  or  com- 
prehensive health  service  organization  (see 
Section  51(b) )  and  changes  in  the  require- 
ments for  utilization  review  (see  Section 
50).  Under  section  46  participation  by  home 
health  agencies  will  be  limited  to  public 
agencies  and  non-profit  private  organiza- 
tions— proprietary  home  health  agencies  are 
sp>eclfically  excluded. 

(Section  47) 

This  section  describes  a  comprehensive 
health  service  organization  which  under- 
takes to  provide  an  enrolled  population  ei- 
ther with  complete  health  care  or,  at  tlie 
least,  with  complete  Health  Security  services 
(other  than  Institutional  services,  mental 
health  or  dental  services)  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  the  care  of  ambulatory 
patients.  The  bill,  la  Its  aim  to  Improve  the 
methods  of  delivery  of  health  services,  places 
much  emphasis  on  the  development  of  new 
organizations  of  this  kind  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  old  ones. 

The  section  Is  designed  to  accommodate 
forms  of  organization  typical  of  existing  pre- 
paid group  practice  plans,  but  also  to  be 
flexible  enough  to  permit  experimentation 
with  somewhat  different  forms.  In  some  ur- 
ban or  rural  areas,  for  example,  it  may  be 
Impracticable  to  bring  all  of  the  various 
services  together  in  one  place,  and  the  sec- 
tion has  been  designed  to  encompass  what 
has  been  described  as  "comprehensive  group 
practice  without  walls":  the  b.^slc  essential  Is 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  a  rea- 
sonably comprehensive  range  of  services  ( In- 
cluding health  maintenance),  on  a  continu- 
ing and  coordinated  basis,  to  a  group  of  per- 
sons who  have  chosen  to  receive  all  or  nearly 
all  their  health  care  from  the  organization. 

Other  requirements  are  spelled  out  in  this 
section:  The  organization  must  furnish 
services  through  the  prepaid  group  practice 
of  medicine,  or  as  near  an  approximation  to 
prepaid  group  practice  as  Is  feasible.  It  must 
be  a  nonprofit  organization,  or  If  several 
providers  share  in  the  furnishing  of  services 


the  prime  contractor  with  the  Board  must 
be  nonprofit.  All  persons  Uvlng  In  or  near  a 
specified  service  area  will  be  eligible  to  en- 
roll, subject  to  the  capacity  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  furnish  care  and  subject  to  minimal 
underwriting  protections.  Services  must  be 
reasonably  accessible  to  persons  living  with- 
in the  specified  service  area.  Periodic  consul- 
tation with  representatives  of  enrollees  Is 
required.  Professional  policies  and  their  ef- 
fectuation. Including  monitoring  the  qual- 
ity of  services  and  their  utilization,  is  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  a  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  physicians.  Health  education  and 
the  use  of  preventive  services  must  be 
stressed,  and  lay  persons  are  to  be  employed 
so  far  as  Is  consistent  with  good  medical 
practice.  Charges  for  any  services  not  cov- 
ered by  Health  Security  must  be  reasonable. 
Finally,  the  organization  must  agree  to  pay 
for  services  furnished  by  other  providers  In 
emergencies,  either  within  the  service  sjea 
of  the  organization  or  elsewhere,  but  may 
meet  this  requirement  to  the  extent  feasible 
through  reciprocal  service  arrangements  with 
other  organizations  of  like  kind. 
(Section  48) 
This  section  deals  with  several  clsisses  of 
health  organizations  that  vary  widely,  even 
within  a  single  class.  In  their  structure  and 
in  the  scope  of  the  services  which  they  offer. 
Because  statutory  specifications  cannot  well 
be  tailored  to  so  many  variables,  the  section 
sets  forth  only  a  general  statement  of  the 
kinds  of  organizations  to  which  It  relates 
and  leaves  participation  of  each  organization 
to  a  case-by-case  decision  of  the  Board. 

Subsection  (a)  permits  the  participation 
of  community  health  centei-s  or  the  like 
which,  though  furnishing  services  as  com- 
prehensive as  are  required  by  section  47. 
do  not  serve  an  enrolled  or  otherwise  pre- 
determined population  and  may  not  meet 
some  other  requirements  of  section  47.  Sub- 
section (b)  authorizes  the  Board  to  deal 
separately  with  the  primary  care  portion  of  a 
system  of  comprehensive  care  where  It  is 
necessary  to  rely  on  arrangements  with  other 
providers,  rather  than  on  a  unified  structure, 
to  round  out  the  other  elements  of  the  sys- 
tem. Where  organizations  meeting  the  ex- 
tensive requirements  of  section  47  are  not 
available,  these  two  subsections  will  give  the 
Board  flexibility  In  furthering  one  of  tJie 
bill's  prime  objectives,  the  developmen"  and 
broad  availability  of  comprehensive  services 
furnished  on  a  coordinated  basis. 

Because  of  the  extent  to  which  mental 
health  services  are  separated  from  other 
health  care,  subsection  (c)  permits  the  Board 
to  contract  directly  with  public  or  other 
nonprofit  mental  health  centers  and  mental 
health  day  care  services 

Subsection  (d)  deals  with  a  miscellany  of 
other  health  care  organizations,  public,  non- 
profit, or  proprietary.  If  a  Stote  or  local 
public  health  agency  is  providing  preven- 
tive or  diagnostic  services,  such  as  Immu- 
nl2atlons  or  laboratory  tests,  the  Board  may 
contract  with  It  for  the  continuance  of  these 
services.  In  the  field  of  private  practice, 
physicians  or  dentists  or  other  practitioners 
may  group  themselves  In  a  clinic,  nonprofit 
or  proprietary,  or  In  any  number  of  other 
ways,  and  It  may  be  more  convenient  both 
to  them  and  to  the  Board  to  regard  them  as 
an  entity  than  to  deal  with  each  practitioner 
separately.  The  Board  will  hav»»  wide  discre- 
tion in  contracting  with  such  entitles  sub- 
ject only  to  the  limitation  that,  like  other 
organizations  described  In  section  48,  the 
entity  may  not  (under  section  88(a) )  be  paid 
on  a  fee-for-service  basis.  Practitioners  who 
elect  that  method  of  payment  may  of  course 
.>ool  their  bills  for  submission  to  the  Board, 
but  there  Is  no  reason  to  contract  with  a 
unit  for  the  payment  of  fees  to  it. 
(Section  49) 
This  section  specifies  the  broad  and  gen- 
eral   conditions    under    which    Independent 
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pathology  UbontoriM.  Independent  radio- 
logical services,  providers  of  drugs,  devices, 
appliances,  equipment,  or  ambulance  serv- 
Ices  may  qualify  as  providers  under  Health 
Security  As  under  Medicare,  a  Christian 
Science  Sanatorium  quallfle*  If  operated,  or 
listed  and  certified,  by  the  First  Church  of 
Christ.  Scientist,  Boston. 

(SecUon  60) 
The  requirements  of  u  .Izatlon  rtvlew 
In  hospitals  and  skilled  nursing  homes  are 
In  the  main  similar  to  those  which  Medicare 
has.  since  1966.  Imposed  with  respect  to 
services  to  aged  patients.  In  Health  Security 
the  requirements  will  of  course  apply  to  the 
entire  patient  population.  As  in  Medicare, 
the  review  Is  designed  to  serve  a  dual  pur- 
pose: Identification  of  certain  specific  misuses 
of  the  Institutional  services  with  a  view  to 
their  termination,  and  a  focusing  of  con- 
tinuing attention  and  concern  of  il'-e  n-edl- 
cal  staff  on  the  necessity  for  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  Inst-tutlonal  resources.  Section  60(a) 
strengthens  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
process  by  requiring  sp>eclfically  that  records 
of  revle'.7s  be  maintained  and  statutlcal 
summaries  of  them  be  reported  perlodlc&lly 
to  the  Institution  and  Its  met.lcal  stalT  (and, 
on  request,  to  the  Board).  As  under  Medi- 
care, the  review  committee  will  consist  of 
two  or  more  physlcla.as,  with  or  without  oth- 
er professional  participation;  and  in  the 
case  of  hospitals,  will  normally  be  drawn 
from  the  medical  staff  unless  for  scone  rea- 
son an  outside  group  Is  required.  For  slillled 
nursing  Lomes.  on  the  other  hand,  section 
50(c)  departs  from  Medicare  by  requiring 
that  the  committee  be  established  by  the 
State  or  local  public  health  agency  under 
contract  with  the  Board,  or  falling  that,  by 
the  Board.  Like  Medicare,  section  50(d)  calls 
for  review  of  specific  long-stay  cases  as  re- 
quired by  regulations,  and  section  50(e) 
for  notice  to  the  Institution,  the  attending 
physician,  and  the  patient  when  a  decision 
adverse  to  further  institutional  services  is 
made. 

(Section  61) 
Subsection  (a)  of  Section  51  is  also  like 
Medicare  In  requiring  a  participating  skilled 
nursing  home  to  have  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment with  at  least  one  participating  hospi- 
tal for  the  transfer  of  patients  and  medical 
and  other  information  as  medically  appropri- 
ate Subsection  (b)  Introduces  a  require- 
ment, applicable  by  1975  to  both  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes  and  home  health  ser\-lce  agencies, 
of  affiliation  with  a  participating  hospital  or 
comprehensive  health  service  organization. 
Unless  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  or 
organization  undertakes  to  furnish  the  pro- 
fessional services  in  the  nxirsing  home  or  the 
professional  services  of  the  home  health 
service  agency,  that  medical  staff  or  a  com- 
mittee of  it  must  assume  responsibility  for 
these  services.  Subsection  (c)  allows  the 
Board  to  waive  the  appUcatloi.  of  either  of 
these  requirements  to  a  skilled  nursing  home 
or  a  home  health  agency  which  the  Board 
finds  essential  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
services,  if  (but  only  for  as  lo;:g  as)  lack 
of  a  suitable  hospital  or  or^.inlzatlon  within 
a  reasonable  distance  makes  a  transfer  or 
an  alBllatiou  agreement  impractable. 

(Section  63) 

If  the  construction  or  substantial  enlarge- 
ment of  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing  home 
has  been  undertaken  after  December  31, 
1970,  without  prior  approval  by  a  planning 
agency  designated  by  the  governor  of  the 
state  or  the  Board,  section  53  precludes  the 
institution  from  participating  in  the  Health 
Security  program.  This  should  greatly 
strengthen  state  and  local  planning  authori- 
ties. I 
(Section  53) 

This  section  requires  the  Board  in  fixing, 
for  Institutional  and  other  providers,  stand- 
ards beyond  those  specified  In  the  statute,  to 


take  into  consideration  criteria  established 
or  recommended  by  appropriate  professional 
organizations. 

(Section  54) 

If  the  Board  issues  a  direction,  as  it  Is 
authorized  by  section  131  to  do  after  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  that  any  provider 
of  services  (other  than  an  Individual  prac- 
titioner) should  expand,  curtail,  or  other- 
wise modify  the  covered  services  which  It 
furnishes,  this  section  stipulates  that  failure 
of  the  provider  to  comply  with  the  direction 
win  terminate  Its  entitlement  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

(Section  55) 
Institutions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  serving  merchant  seamen 
or  Indians  or  Alaskan  natives,  are  excluded 
by  section  55  from  serving  as  participating 
providers,  as  Is  also  any  employee  of  these 
Institutions  when  he  Is  acting  as  an  em- 
ployee. The  Board  will,  however,  provide  re- 
imbursement for  any  services  furnished  (in 
emergencies,  for  example)  by  these  Institu- 
tions or  agencies  to  eligible  persons  who  are 
not  a  part  of  their  normal  clientele. 

(Section  66) 

This  section  overrides,  for  purposes  of  the 
Health  Security  program.  State  laws  of  sev- 
eral kinds  which  Inhibit  the  utilization  or 
the  mobility  of  health  personnel,  cloud  the 
legality  of  so-called  "corporate  practice"  of 
health  professions,  or  restrict  the  creation 
of  group  practice  organizations.  The  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  do  this,  in  conjunction 
with  a  program  of  Federal  expendltiu'e  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare,  flows  from 
the  Supremacy  Clause  of  the  Constitution 
and  seems  now  to  be  clearly  established. 
(Ivanhoe  Irrigation  District  v.  McCracken, 
357  U.S.  275  (1958);  King  v.  Smith,  392  U.S. 
309  (7968).) 

The  first  three  paragraphs  of  subsection 
(a) ,  while  stopping  short  of  creating  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  licensure  for  health  person- 
nel, will  greitly  facilitate  both  the  intersUte 
mobility  of  State  licensees  and  the  effective 
use  of  ancillary  personnel  In  the  furnishing 
of  health  care.  The  dispensations  contained 
in  these  paragraphs  will  be  available  to  per- 
sons who  meet  national  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Board. 

Paragraph  (1)  permits  a  physician,  den- 
tist, optometrist,  or  podiatrist,  licensed  in 
one  S.ate  and  meeting  the  national  stand- 
ard?, to  furnish  Health  Security  benefits  in 
any  other  slate,  the  scope  of  his  permissible 
practice  being  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
State  In  which  he  is  practicing.  This  para- 
graph obviates  the  difficulty  and  cost  which 
a  practitioner  may  encounter,  especially 
where  reclprocuy  of  licensure  is  not  avail- 
able, in  taking  up  practice  In  a  State  In 
which  be  has  not  been  licensed. 

Paragraph  (2)  grants  a  slmllsu'  authority 
to  other  health  professional  and  nonprofes- 
sional personnel.  For  occupations  such  as 
pharmacy  and  professional  nursing,  which 
are  subject  to  licensure  in  all  States,  a  per- 
son can  avail  himself  of  this  paragraph  only 
if  he  is  licensed  in  one  State  and  meets  the 
national  standards;  in  other  cases,  where 
licensure  Is  not  universally  required,  com- 
pliance with  national  stand:irds  is  sufficient. 
Here  again.  Impediments  to  mobility  created 
by  existing  licensure  laws  will  be  removed. 

The  restrictions  which  many  professional 
practice  acts  Impose  on  the  use  of  lay  as- 
sistants, and  the  legal  uncertain  lies  which 
often  deter  such  use,  discourage  practices 
that  can  Increase  greatly,  without  sacrifice 
of  safety,  the  volume  of  services  which  pro- 
fessionals can  render.  Accordingly,  p.iragraph 
(3>  of  subsection  (a)  enables  the  Board  to 
permit  physicians  and  dentists,  participating 
In  public  or  nonprofit  hospitals  and  compre- 
hensive health  service  organizations,  to  use 
ancillary  health  personnel,  acting  under  pro- 


fessional supervision  and  responsibility,  to 
assist  in  furnishing  Health  Security  benefits. 
Such  assistants  may  do  only  things  which  the 
Board  nas  specified,  and  may  be  used  only 
in  the  context  of  an  organized  medical  staff 
or  medical  group.  Persons  employed  as  as- 
sistants must  not  only  meet  national  stand- 
ards for  their  respective  occupations,  but 
must  also  satisfy  special  qualifications  that 
the  Board  may  set  for  particular  eicts  or 
procedures. 

In  the  Interest  of  encouraging  salaried 
practice  and  the  integration  of  professional 
practitioners  into  well-structured  organiza- 
tions for  the  delivery  of  health  services,  par- 
agraph (4)  of  subsection  (a)  does  away  with 
the  "corporate  practice"  rule  Insofar  as  con- 
cerns participating  public  or  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  said  comprehensive  health  service 
organizations.  These  instltutlooJ  may  em- 
ploy physicians  or  make  other  arrangements 
for  their  services,  unless  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  lay  interference  with  professional  acts 
or  Judgments  should  be  threatened.  No  con- 
flict of  Interest  results  from  such  arrange- 
ments; in  the  nonprofit  setting  loyalty  to 
employer  and  loyalty  to  patient  run  paral- 
lel. 

Some  state  laws  place  restrictions  of  one 
kind  or  another  on  the  Incorporation  of 
group  practice  organizations.  When  these  re- 
strictions prevent  the  State  Incorporation  of 
an  organization  meeting  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  Health  Security  Act,  section 
66  (b)  empowers  the  Secretary  to  Incor- 
porate it  for  purposes  of  the  Act.  Except  for 
the  special  restrictions.  State  law  will  gov- 
ern the  corporation. 

Port  D — Tniat  fund;  allocation  of  funds  for 

Services  Health  Security  Trust  Fund 

(Section  61) 

This  section  establishes  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund,  to  receive  the  net  assets  of 
existing  (Medicare)  func^s  taken  over  by  the 
Health  Security  program,  the  yield  of  the 
Health  Security  taxes,  and  the  Government's 
contribution  from  general  revenues  amount- 
ing to  66%  %  of  the  yield  from  these  taxes. 

Accordingly,  this  section  amends  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  convert  the  present  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund  (Medicare,  Title 
XVin,  Part  A)  into  the  Health  Security 
Trust  Fund,  and  to  provide  that  the  appro- 
priations that  would  have  gone  into  the 
former  (Increased  by  the  new  tax  provisions) 
shall  go  into  the  latter.  In  addition,  on  July  1, 
1973.  the  assets  and  llablliries  of  the  Fed- 
eral Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  (Medicare,  Title  XVTII).  Part  B)  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund.  Also,  a  Government  contribution  to 
the  new  Trust  Fund  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, equal  to  66^'x  of  the  aggregate 
yield  from  the  pajrroll  taxes  on  employees 
and  employers  and  the  tax  on  non-wage 
Income  (Including  self -employment  and  un- 
earned income) ,  Imposed  for  Health  Security 
under  Title  n  of  this  Act.  The  Fund  wlU 
also  receive  recoveries  of  overpayments,  and 
receipts  from  loans  and  other  agreements.  To 
Implement  the  role  of  the  Trust  Fund,  the 
Managing  Trustee  (the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  will  make  payments  from  the 
Trust  Fund  provided  for  under  Title  I,  as 
the  B.>ard  certifies,  and  with  respect  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses  as  authorized  annually 
by  the  Congress. 

(SecUon  62) 
The  Health  Security  program  is  Intended 
to  operate  on  a  budget  basis  overall.  Accord- 
ingly, subsection  (a)  requires  the  Board  to 
determine  for  each  fiscal  year  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion from  the  Trust  Fund.  The  amount  so 
determined  in  advance  (by  March  1  preced- 
ing each  fiscal  year)  shall  not  exceed  the 
smaller  of  two  stated  limitations.  The  first 
limit  is  fixed  on  166%%  of  the  expected  net 
receipts  from  all  the  Health  Security  taxes 
(I.e.,  the  tax  receipts  augmented  by  66%% 
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thereof,  to  be  appropriated  Into  the  Fund 
from  general  revenues  of  the  Government.) 
The  second  limit,  applicable  to  each  fiscal 
year  after  June  80,  1974  (I.e.,  after  a  year's 
avaUabUlty  of  covered  services).  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  estimated  obligations  of 
the  current  year  (within  which  the  estimate 
is  being  made),  subject  to  certain  adjust- 
ments. Such  adjustments  will  refiect  change 
expected  In:  (A)  the  consiuner  price  index; 
(B)  the  number  of  eUglble  persons;  (C)  the 
number  of  participating  professional  pro- 
viders, or  the  number  or  capacity  of  institu- 
tional or  other  participating  providers  so  far 
as  such  changes  are  not  already  adequately 
reflected;  and  (D)  the  expected  cost  of  pro- 
gram administration. 

In  the  Interest  of  prudent  fiscal  manage- 
ment subsection  (b)  requires  the  Board  to 
restrict  its  estimate  of  the  amount  avaUable 
for  obligation  In  the  next  fiscal  year  (In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a) )  If  the  Board 
estimates  that  the  amount  in  the  Trust 
Fund  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  be  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  total 
obligations  to  be  Incurred  for  the  current 
year,  and  that  such  restriction  will  not  im- 
pair the  adequacy  or  quality  of  the  services 
to  be  provided.  Also,  the  Board  is  required 
to  reduce  Its  alternative  estimate  of  the 
fpnTimiim  amount  to  be  available  If  It  finds 
that  the  aggregate  cost  to  be  expected  has 
been  reduced  (or  an  expected  Increase  has 
been  lessened)  through  improvement  in  or- 
ganization and  delivery  of  service  or  through 
utilization  control. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  against  variotis 
other  contingencies  which  may  result  in  In- 
crease or  decrease  In  the  estimate  of  the 
maximum  amount  to  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion m  a  next  fiscal  year.  The  amount  may 
be  modified  before  or  during  the  fiscal  year: 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds  that 
2:  the  expected  Health  Security  tax  receipts  wUl 

3  differ  by  l  percent  or  more  from  the  estimate 

X  used  under  subsection  (a);  or  If  the  Board 

finds  that  either  Its  factors  of  expected 
chcmge  or  the  cost  of  administration  Is  ex- 
pected to  differ  from  the  estimate  by  5  per- 
cent or  more;  or  If  an  epidemic,  disaster  or 
other  occurrence  compels  higher  expenditure 
than  had  been  expected.  If,  as  a  result,  the 
maximum  estimate  has  to  be  Increased 
(rather  than  being  decreased),  the  Board 
(through  the  Secretary)  shaU  promptly  re- 
port its  action  to  the  Congress  with  its  rea- 
sons. 

(Section  63) 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  three  sepa- 
rate accounts  shall  be  established  In  the 
Health  Seciu-lty  Trust  Fund — a  Health  Serv- 
ice Account,  a  Health  Resources  Develop- 
ment Account,  and  an  Administration  Ac- 
count. Subsection  (b)  provides  that  in  each 
of  the  first  two  years  of  program  operation, 
arc  of  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  set  aside  for 
the  Health  Resources  Development  Fund; 
and  the  allocation  shall  Increase  by  1%  at 
two-year  Intervals  to  6%  within  the  next  6 
years.  The  money  in  this  account  will  be 
vised  exclusively  for  the  planning  and  sys- 
tem Improvement  purposes  described  In 
part  F. 

(c)  (d)  After  deducting  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  into  the  Admin- 
istration Account,  the  remainder  of  the 
monies  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Health 
Services  Account,  and  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  making  payment  for  services  In 
accordance  with  part  E. 

(SecUon  64) 
This  section  provides  for  allocation  of  the 
Health  Services  account  among  the  regions 
of  the  country,  (a)  The  allocaUon  to  each 
region  shall  be  based  on  the  aggregate  sum 
expended  during  the  most  recent  la-month 
period  for  covered  services  (with  appropri- 
ate modification  for  estimated  changes  In  the 
consumer  price  index,  the  expected  niunber 
of  eligible  beneficiaries,  estimated  change  In 
the  number  of  participating  providers) .  (b) 


In  allocating  funds  to  the  regions  the  Board 
shall  seek  to  reduce,  and  over  the  years 
gradually  ellnUnate,  existing  differences 
among  the  regions  In  the  average  per  capita 
amount  expended  upon  covered  health  serv- 
ices (except  when  these  refiect  differences  in 
the  consumer  price  index).  To  accomplish 
this,  the  Board  wlU  curtail  Increases  in  al- 
locations to  high  expenditure  regions  and 
stimulate  an  Increase  In  the  availability  and 
utilization  of  services  in  regions  In  which  the 
per  capita  cost  is  lower  than  the  national 
average,  (c)  If  funds  available  are  Inade- 
quate, allocations  will  be  reduced  pro  rata, 
(d)  Allocation*  may  be  modified  before  or 
during  a  fiscal  year  if  the  Board  finds  this  is 
necessary. 

(Section  65) 
The  Board  will  divide  the  allocation  to 
each  region  Into  funds  available  to  pay:  In- 
stitutional services;  physician  services;  den- 
tal services:  furnishing  of  drugs;  furnishing 
of  devices,  appliances,  equipment;  and  mis- 
cellaneous services.  The  percent  allocated  to 
each  category  of  service  may  vary  from  re- 
gion to  region  In  determining  allocation  to 
these  funds  they  will  be  guided  by  the  pre- 
vious year's  expenditures  for  each  category 
of  service  but  also  take  into  account  trends 
In  the  utilization  of  services  and  the  desir- 
ability of  stimulating  Improved  utlllzaUon  of 
resources.  They  will  encourage  a  shift  from 
heavy  reliance  on  institutional  care  to  better 
utilization  of  preventive  and  ambulatory 
services. 

(Section  66) 
These  regional  funds  will  be  subdivided 
among  the  health  service  areas  In  each  re- 
gion, primarily  upon  the  basis  of  the  previous 
year's  expenditure  for  each  kind  of  service. 
Again,  the  Board  will  gradually  attempt  to 
achieve  the  equalization  of  services  within 
each  region  by  restraining  the  Increase  of 
expenditures  in  high  cost  areas  and  chan- 
neling funds  Into  health  services  areas  with 
a  low  level  of  expenditures. 
(SecUon  67) 
Before  or  during  a  fiscal  year,  the  division 
of  regional  funds  by  classes  of  service  or  the 
allotments  to  health  service  areas  may  be 
modified  if  necessary  or  if  Indicated  by  newly 
acquired  information. 
Part  E — Payment  to  providers  of  services 

(Section  81) 
Payments  for  covered  services  provided  to 
eUgible   persons   by   pirticlpatlng   providers 
will  be  made  from  the  Health  Service  Ac- 
count in  the  Trust  Fund. 

(Section  82) 
This  section  delineates  methods  of  pay- 
ing professional  practitioners.  Every  Inde- 
pendent practitioner  (physician,  denttst, 
podiatrist,  or  optometrist)  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  paid  by  the  fee-for-servlce 
method  (subsection  (a)),  the  amounts  paid 
being  in  accordance  with  fee  schedules  or 
relative  value  scales  prescribed  after  consul- 
tation with  the  professions  (subsection  (f)). 
Each  physician  engaged  In  general  or  fam- 
ily practice  of  medicine  In  Independent  prac- 
tice may  elect  to  be  paid  by  the  capitation 
method  If  he  agrees  to  furnish  individuals 
enrolled  on  his  list  with  aU  necessary  and 
appropriate  primary  services,  make  arrange- 
ments for  referral  of  patients  to  specialists 
or  InstltuUons  when  necessary,  and  main- 
tain records  required  for  medical  audit;  and 
Independent  dentist  practitioners  may  elect 
the  capitation  method  of  payment  slmUarly 
(subsection  (b)). 

The  requirements  In  this  section  are  In- 
tended to  assure  that  the  physician  ( or  den- 
tist) provides  to  his  patients  all  professional 
services  within  the  range  of  his  undertak- 
ing and  secures  other  needed  services  by  re- 
ferral. Through  regular  medical  audiu,  the 
Board  will  monitor  the  level  and  quaUty  of 
care  provided. 
When  necessary  to  assure  the  availability 


of  services  In  a  given  area,  the  Board  may 
pay  an  independent  pracUUoner  a  full-time 
or  part-time  stipend  In  lieu  of  or  as  a  sup- 
plement to  other  methods  of  compensation. 
This  method  of  payment  will  be  used  selec- 
tively by  the  Board,  mainly  to  encourage  the 
location  of  practitioners  In  remote  or  de- 
prived areas.  PractiUoners  may  also  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  special  costs  of  continuing 
education  required  by  the  Board  and  for 
malntolnlng  linkages  with  other  providers — 
for  example,  communication  costs.  Incrntlves 
operative  under  this  provision  will  encour- 
age physicians  to  improve  the  quality  and 
conUnulty  of  patient  care,  even  if  the  phy- 
sician does  not  participate  In  a  group  prac- 
tice. The  Board  may  pay  for  specialized  med- 
ical services  on  a  per  session  or  per  case 
basis,  or  may  use  a  combination  of  meth- 
ods authOTlzed  by  this  section. 

SubsecUon    (e)    of   this   section   describes 
the  method  to  be  used  In  applying,  as  be- 
tween   practitioners    electing    the    various 
methods  of  payment,  the  monies  available 
In  each  health  service  area  for  paynjent  to 
each  category  of  professional  providers.  From 
the  amount  allocated  to  each  service  area, 
the  Board  vrtll  earmark  funds  sufficient  to 
pay  practitioners  receiving  stipends  and  for 
ths   professional  services  component  of  in- 
stitutional budgets,  such  as  hospitals.  The 
remainder  of  the  money  will  be  divided  to 
compute  the  amount  avaUable  per  capita  in 
the  eligible  population  of  the  area  for  each 
category  of  service  (i.e.  physicians,  dentists, 
podiatrists,   optometrists).   This   per   capita 
amount  In  each  category  will  fix  the  capita- 
tion payments  to  organizations  that  under- 
take to  provide  the  full  range  of  services  in 
that  category  to  enrolled  Individuals.  Less- 
er amounts  will  be  fixed  for  more  limited 
services.    For    example.    If    the    per    capita 
amoxmts    available    for    physician,    dental 
and  optometrlc  services  are  $65,  $26,  and  $8 
respectively,    primary    physicians    accepting 
capitation   payments   will   receive   the   per- 
centage of  that  $65  which  Is  allocated  for 
primary  services,  and  a  comprehensive  health 
service    organization    which    undertakes    to 
provide    all    physician,    dental    and    opto- 
metrlc services  to  enrolled  Individuals  will 
receive  $95  for  each  enroUed  Individual.  After 
per   capita   allocations  have   been  made   to 
physicians  and  dentists  who  have  elected  to 
be  paid  on  a  capitation  basis  and  to  compre- 
hensive health  service  organizations,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  wUl  be  available  in 
each  category  to  pay  fee-for-servlce  and  per 
case  bills,  subject  to  proration  if  the  aggre- 
gate bills  exceed  the  amounts  available.  This 
assures    that    comprehensive    health    service 
organizations    and    Individual    practitioners 
accepting  capitation  payments  or  a  stipend, 
and  professional  practitioners  on  salary  in 
an  Institutional  setting,  will  not  be  In  Jeop- 
ardy of  having  their  Income  diminished  by 
the  exhaustion  of  their  service  fund  by  rea- 
son of  fee-for-servlce  or  per  case  payments. 
SubsecUon    (g)    authorizes  the  Board  to 
experiment   with    other    methods    of   reim- 
bursement   90    long    as    the    experlmenUl 
method  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  service 
or  lead  to  overutlllzatlon  or  underutlllzaUon 
of  services. 

(Section  83) 
Hospitals  will  be  paid  on  the  basU  of  a 
predetermined  annual  budget  covering  their 
approved  costs.  To  facilitate  review  of  these 
budgets,  the  Board  wlU  Institute  a  national 
uniform  accounting  system.  Subsection  (b) 
stipulates  that  the  costs  recognized  for  pur- 
poses of  the  budget  will  be  those  Incurred  In 
furnishing  the  normal  services  of  the  In- 
stitution except  as  changed  by  agreement,  or 
by  order  of  the  Board  under  section  131.  This 
will  enable  the  Board,  on  the  basis  of  State 
and  local  planning,  to  eliminate  gradually 
any  wasteful  or  dupUcaUve  services,  and  also 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  expansion  of  hos- 
pital services  where  needed. 
Physicians  and  other  professional  practt- 
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Uoners  whose  services  are  held  out  as  avail- 
able to  patients  generally  (such  as  pathol- 
ogists and  radiologists)  will  be  compensated 
through  the  Institutional  budget,  whatever 
the  method  of  compensation  ol  such  prac- 
titioners and  whether  m-  not  they  are  em- 
ployees of  the  hoepltal.  This  departs  from 
the  practice  in  Medicare  which  allowed  Inde- 
pendent billing  by  such  physicians.  Hospital 
budgets  will  be  reviewed  by  the  regional  ad- 
ministrative agency  of  the  Board,  which  may 
permit  participation  by  representatives  of  the 
hospitals  In  each  region.  Budgets  may  be 
modified  before,  during,  or  after  the  fiscal 
year  if  changes  occur  which  make  modifica- 
tion necessary. 

(SecUon84) 

If  an  entire  psychiatric  hospital  Is  found 
by  the  Board  to  be  providing  active  treat- 
ment to  Its  patients,  and  the  Institution  Is 
therefore  primarily  engaged  In  providing 
covered  services  to  eligible  beneficiaries.  It 
will  be  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  a  general 
hospital  (on  the  basis  of  an  approved  annual 
budget).  Otherwise  the  Board  will  negotiate 
a  patient-day  rate  to  be  paid  for  each  day 
of  covered  service  provided  to  an  eligible 
beneficiary. 

(Section  85) 

This  section  provides  that  skilled  nursing 
homes  and  home  health  agencies  will  be  paid 
In  the  same  manner  as  a  general  hospital  (on 
ah  approved  annual  budget  basis).  The 
Board  may  specify  use  of  nationally  uniform 
systems  of  accounting  and  may  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  Items  to  be  used  In  deter- 
mining approved  costs  and  the  services  which 
will  be  recognized  in  budgets. 
( Section  86 ) 

Reimbursement  for  drugs  will  be  made  to 
the  dispensing  agent  on  the  basis  of  an 
official  "product  price"  for  each  drug  on  the 
approved  list  plus  a  dispensing  fee.  The  offi- 
cial product  price  will  be  set  at  a  level  which 
will  encourage  the  pharmacy  to  purchase 
substantial  quantities  of  the  drug  (this 
should  result  In  significant  reductions  In  the 
unit  cost  of  each  drug) .  The  official  price  may 
be  modified  regionally  to  reflect  differences 
m  costs  of  acquiring  drugs.  The  Board  will  es- 
tablish dispensing  fee  schedules  for  reim- 
bursing Independent  pharmacies.  These 
schedules  will  take  into  account  regional 
differences  In  costs  of  operation,  differences 
In  volume,  level  of  services  provided  and 
other    factors. 

(Section  87) 

A  comprehensive  health  service  organiza- 
tion will  be  paid  for  other  than  hospital  or 
skilled  nursing  home  services,  on  the  basis 
of  a  fixed  capitation  rate  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  eligible  enrollees.  The  amount  of 
the  capitation  rate  will  be  determined  by 
the  per  capita  amounts  available  for  the  sev- 
eral professional  services  in  the  area,  and  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Board  as  the  average  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  cost  per  enrollee  for 
such  other  covered  services  as  the  organisa- 
tion undertakes  to  provide  (exclusive  of  hos- 
pital and  skilled  nurs:ng  home  services)  such 
as  physical  therapy,  nutrition,  etc. 

A  comprehensive  health  service  organiza- 
tion which  undertakes  to  provide  for  hospi- 
tal or  skilled  nursing  home  services  for  Its 
enrollees  may  be  paid  on  an  approved  annual 
budget  basis  or  on  a  capitation  basis.  An  or- 
ganization which  arranges  for  such  services 
through  other  providers  may  be  reimbursed 
on  the  basis  of  patient  days  of  service  util- 
ized by  enrollees.  The  organization  will  also 
be  entitled  to  share  In  up  to  75%  of  any  sav- 
ings which  are  achieved  by  lesser  utilization 
of  such  Institutional  services.  Entitlement 
to  such  savings  Is  conditional  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Board  that  the  services  of  the  fcr- 
ganlzatlon  have  been  of  high  quality  and 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  its  enrollees,  and 
that  the  average  utilization  of  hospital  or 
skilled  nursing  services  by  enrollees  of  the 
comprehensive   health    service   organization 


Is  less  than  use  of  such  services  by  compara- 
ble population  groups  under  comparable 
circumstances.  This  money  may  be  used  by 
the  comprehensive  health  service  organiza- 
tion for  any  of  Its  purposes.  Including  the 
provision  of  services  which  are  not  covered 
under  the  Health  Security  Program. 

(Section  88) 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  organizations 
or  agencies  with  which  the  Board  has  entered 
Into  an  agreement  under  section  48  (such  as 
a  neighborhood  health  center,  a  nonprofit 
mental  health  center,  or  a  state  or  local 
health  agency  furnishing  preventive  or  diag- 
nostic services)  may  be  paid  by  any  method 
agreed  upon  other  than  fee-for-service.  Sub- 
section (b)  provides  that  indejjendent 
pathology  or  radiology  services  may  elect 
reimbursement  by  fee-for-service  (with  a  fee 
schedule  approved  by  the  Board),  an  ap- 
proved budget  or  other  basis.  Subsection  (c) 
leaves  the  method  of  payment  for  other  types 
of  miscellaneous  providers  of  service  to  be 
specified  In  regulations. 

(Section  89) 

All  participating  providers  will  be  paid 
from  the  Health  Services  Account  in  the 
Trust  Fund  at  such  time  or  times  as  the 
Board  finds  appropriate  (but  not  less  often 
than  monthly).  The  Board  may  make  ad- 
vance payment  to  supply  providers  with 
working  funds  when  it  deems  advisable. 
Part  F — Planning;  funds  to  improve  services 

and  to  alleviate  shortages  of  facilities  and 

personnel 

(Section  101) 

This  section  sets  forth  the  general  pur- 
poses of  Part  F  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tions, and  subsequently  expenditure  from 
the  Trust  Fund,  for  these  purposes.  The  part 
envisages  a  substantial  strengthening  of  the 
health  planning  process  throughout  the 
country  with  an  eye,  first,  to  the  special 
needs  for  personnel,  facilities,  and  organiza- 
tion which  inaugxuratlon  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity program  will  entail,  and  thereafter,  to 
continuing  Improvement  of  the  capabilities 
for  effective  delivery  of  health  services.  Be- 
yond this,  the  part  enables  the  Board, 
through  selective  financial  assistance,  to 
stimulate  and  assist  In  the  development  of 
comprehensive  health  services,  the  education 
and  training  of  health  personnel  who  are  in 
especially  short  supply,  and  the  betterment 
of  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  the 
health  delivery  system.  For  the  three-year 
"tooUng-up"  period,  appropriations  of  $200, 
$400,  and  $600  million  are  authorized  for  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Beginning  In  1973,  per- 
centages of  the  Trust  Fund  expenditures  will 
be  earmarked  for  such  assistance  (section 
63).  From  1973  on,  the  leverage  of  these  ex- 
panding funds  will  supplement  and  reinforce 
the  Incentives,  which  are  built  Into  the 
normal  operation  of  the  Health  Security 
program,  for  Improvement  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  methods  of  delivery  of  health 
services. 

(Section  102) 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary,  In  col- 
laboration with  State  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencies,  to  Institute  a  continuous 
process  of  health  service  planning.  Prior  to 
July  1,  1973,  the  planning  process  must  give 
first  consideration  to  the  most  acute  short- 
ages and  needs  for  delivery  of  covered  serv- 
ices under  this  Act.  Thereafter,  planning 
shall  be  focused  on  maximizing  continuing 
capability  for  delivery  of  these  services. 

This  section  places  primarily  on  the  State 
agencies  the  responsibility  for  coordinating 
the  work  of  the  many  health  planning  agen- 
cies within  the  States,  and  for  coordination 
with  interstate  agencies  and  with  agencies 
planning  in  other  fields  related  to  health,  but 
charges  the  Secretary  with  this  function  In 
any  State  that  falls  to  meet  the  responsibil- 
ity. The  section  amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Increase  the  authorized  appro- 
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prlations  for  State  and  for  local  health  plan- 
ning ($30  million  In  each  case  for  fiscal  1971, 
as  against  $15  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
1970),  and  to  condition  grants  upon  collab- 
oration for  these  national  purposes.  Thus 
the  section,  strengthening  State  planning 
agencies,  focuses  In  them  a  responsibility, 
visualized  In  the  "partnership-for-health" 
legislation  but  In  many  States  not  yet  an 
operating  reality,  for  pulling  together  all 
health  planning  efforts  within  their  terri- 
tories. The  task  will  not  be  easy,  but  It  is  one 
that  Is  lent  new  urgency  by  the  Health  Se- 
curity program.  It  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  SUtes  than  to  the  national  Government, 
but  If  any  State  proves  unequal  to  the  task 
It  must  and  will  be  assumed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(Section  103) 
In  administering  part  F,  this  section  stipu- 
lates, the  Board  will  give  priority  to  Improv- 
ing comprehensive  health  services  for  ambu- 
latory patients  through  the  development  or 
expansion  of  organizations  furnishing  such 
services,  the  recruitment  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel, and  the  strengthening  of  coordina- 
tion among  providers  of  services.  Financial 
assistance  will  be  dispensed,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. In  accordance  with  recommendations 
of  the  appropriate  health  planning  agencies. 
Funds  will  not  be  used  to  replace  other  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  and  may  supple- 
ment other  assistance  only  to  meet  specific 
needs  of  the  Health  Security  program.  Other 
Federal  assistance  programs  are  to  be  admin- 
istered when  possible  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  part  F,  and  the  Board  may  provide 
loans  or  Interest  subsidies  to  help  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  other  programs  to  meet  the  re- . 
quirements  for  non-Federal  funds. 

(Section  104) 
Help  of  several  kinds  will  be  available  un- 
der this  section  for  the  creation  or  the  en-  ^ 
largement  of  organizations  and  agencies  pro-  ^ 
vldlng  comprehensive  care  to  ambulatory 
patients — either  organizations  to  serve  an 
enrolled  population  on  a  capitation  basis,  or 
agencies  such  as  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters which  need  not  require  enrollment  In 
advance.  Grants  may  be  made  to  any  public 
or  other  nonprofit  organization  (which  need 
not  be  a  health  org.mlzatlon)  to  help  meet 
the  cost,  other  than  construction  cost,  of 
establishing  such  a  health  service  organiza- 
tion, and  to  existing  health  service  organiza- 
tions to  help  meet  the  cost  of  expansion; 
the  maximum  grants  being.  In  the  former 
CEise  90  percent  of  the  cost,  in  the  latter  80 
percent.  The  Board  may  also  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  for  these  purposes.  Loans 
may  be  made  for  the  cost  of  necessary  con- 
struction, subject  to  the  same  90  and  80  per- 
cent limitations  on  amount.  Finally,  start- 
up costs  of  operation  of  these  organizations 
may  be  underwritten,  for  five  years  In  the 
case  of  organizations  which  must  build  up 
an  enrollment  to  assure  operating  Income, 
and  In  other  cases  until  the  Health  Security 
program  begins  payment  for  services  In  1973. 
The  effect  of  these  several  provisions  Is  to 
reduce  sharply.  If  not  eliminate,  the  financial 
obstacles  which  have  heretofore  Impeded  the 
growth  of  comprehensive  group  practice  or- 
ganizations. 

(Section  105) 
This  section  contains  a  series  of  provisions 
to  assist  in  the  recruitment,  education,  and 
training  of  health  personnel.  The  Board  will 
establish  priorities  to  meet  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  Health  Security  system,  but  the 
priorities  will  be  flexible  both  as  between  dif- 
ferent regions  and  from  time  to  time.  Pro- 
fessional practitioners  will  be  recruited  for 
service  In  shortage  areas,  both  urban  and 
rural,  and  In  comprehensive  health  service 
organizations,  and  such  practitioners  may  be 
given  Income  g^uarantees.  Other  Federal  as- 
sistance for  health  education  and  training 
will  be  availed  of,  but  the  Board  may  sup- 
plement the  other  assistance  If  the  Board 


believes  It  Inadequate  to  the  needs,  until 
Congress  has  had  opportunity  to  review  its 
adequacy.  The  training  authorized  includes 
the  development  of  new  kinds  of  health  per- 
sonnel to  assist  In  furnishing  comprehensive 
services,  and  the  training  of  area  residents 
to  participate  In  personal  health  education 
and  to  serve  liaison  functions  and  serve  as 
representatives  of  the  community  In  deal- 
ing with  health  organizations.  Grants  may 
be  made  to  test  the  utUlty  of  such  personnel, 
and  to  assist  In  their  employment  before 
1973.  Education  and  training  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  through  contracts  with  appropriate 
Institutions  and  agencies,  and  suitable 
stipends  to  students  and  trainees  are  au- 
thorized. Finally,  special  assistance  may  be 
given,  both  to  Institutions  and  to  students, 
to  meet  the  additional  costs  of  training  per- 
sons disadvanaged  by  poverty,  membership 
In  minority  groups,  or  other  cause, 
(Section  106) 

This  section  authorizes  special  improve- 
ment grants:  first,  to  any  public  or  other 
nonprofit  health  agency  or  Institution  to 
establish  improved  coordination  and  link- 
ages with  other  providers  of  services;  and, 
second,  to  organizations  providing  compre- 
hensive ambulatory  care,  to  Improve  their 
utilization  review,  budget,  statistical,  or 
records  and  Information  retrieval  systems, 
to  acquire  equipment  needed  for  those  pur- 
poses, or  to  acquire  equipment  useful  for 
mass  screening  or  for  other  diagnostic  or 
therapeutic  purposes. 

(Section  107) 

This  section  provides  that  loans  under  Part 
P  are  to  bear  3  percent  Interest  and  to  be 
repayable  in  not  more  than  20  years.  Other 
terms  and  conditions  are  discretionary  with 
the  Board.  Repayment  of  loans  made  before 
1973  from  general  apprc^rlatlons  will  go  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury;  repayment 
of  later  loans  will  revert  to  the  Health  Re- 
sources Development  Account  In  the  Trust 
Fund. 

(Section  108) 

This  section  specifies  that  payments  under 
Part  F  shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  in 
lieu  of,  payments  to  providers  under  Part  P. 
Part  G — Administration 

This  part  of  the  bill  creates  an  adminis- 
trative structure  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  with  exclusive 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
Health  Security  program.  Program  policy 
will  be  made  by  a  five-member  Board  serving 
under  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  The  Board  will 
be  assisted  by  a  National  Health  Security 
Advisory  Council  which  will  recommend 
policy  and  evaluate  operation  of  the  program, 
and  an  Executive  Director  who  will  serve  as 
Secretary  to  the  Board  and  chief  administra- 
tive officer  for  the  program.  Administration 
of  the  program  will  be  greatly  decentralized 
among  the  HEW  Regional  Offices.  Regional 
and  local  health  services  advisory  councils 
will  advise  on  all  aspects  of  the  program  in 
their  regions  and  local  areas.  The  Board  may 
also  appoint  such  professional  or  technical 
committees  as  It  or  the  National  Advisory 
Council  may  deem  necessary. 
(Section  121) 

This  section  establishes  a  five-member 
full-time  Health  Security  Board  serving  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Board  members  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  five-year  overlapping 
terms.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  five  ap- 
pointees may  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  A  member  who  has  served  two  con- 
secutive terms  will  not  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment until  two  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  second  term.  One  member  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  as  chairman  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President. 


(Section  122) 

This  section  charges  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  the  Board  with  responsibility  for  per- 
forming the  duties  Imposed  by  this  title.  The 
Board  shall  Issue  reg^atlons  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary.  It  Is  required  to  en- 
gage m  the  continuous  study  of  operation  of 
the  Health  Security  program;  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  legislation  and  matters  of 
administrative  policy,  and  to  report  to  the 
C^ongress  annually  on  administration  and 
operations  of  the  program.  The  report  will 
Include  an  evaluation  of  adequacy  and  qual- 
ity of  services,  costs  of  services  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  measures  to  restrain  the  costs. 
The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  Instructed  to  co- 
ordinate the  administration  of  other  health - 
related  programs  under  his  jurisdiction  with 
the  administration  of  Health  Security,  and 
to  Include  In  his  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  his  discharge  of  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

(Section  123) 

This  section  creates  the  position  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  appointed  by  the  Board 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Director  will  serve  as  secretary  to  the 
Board  and  shall  perform  such  duties  In  ad- 
ministration of  t^e  program  as  the  Board 
assigns  to  him.  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  the  Executive  Director  or  other 
employees  of  HEW  any  of  its  functions  or 
duties  except  the  Issuance  of  regulations  and 
the  determination  of  the  availability  of 
funds  and  their  allocations. 
(SecUon  124) 

This  section  provides  that  the  program 
will  be  administered  through  the  regional 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  It  also  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  sub-regional  (service  area)  of- 
fices. These  will  In  most  instances  be  a  state 
or  a  part  of  a  state  except  where  patterns  in 
the  organization  of  health  services  and  the 
flow  of  patients  Indicate  that  an  Interstate 
area  would  provide  a  more  practical  admin- 
istrative unit. 

(Section  125) 

SubsecUon  (a)  establishes  a  National 
Health  Security  Advisory  Council,  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  serving  as  the  Coun- 
cil's Chairman  and  20  additional  members 
not  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  majority  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers will  be  consumers  who  are  not  engaged 
in  providing  and  have  no  financial  interest 
\-\  the  provision  of  health  services.  Members 
of  the  Council  representing  providers  of  care 
will  be  persons  who  are  outstanding  In  fields 
related  to  medical,  hospital  or  other  health 
activities  or  who  are  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations or  professional  associations. 
Members  will  be  appointed  to  four-year 
over-lapping  terms  by  the  Secretary  upon 
recommendation  by  the  Board. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Advisory 
Council  to  appoint  professional  or  technical 
committees  to  assist  in  its  functions.  The 
Board  will  make  available  to  the  Ck>uncll  all 
necessary  secretarial  and  clerical  assistance. 
The  Council  will  meet  as  frequently  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary,  or  whenever  re- 
quested by  seven  or  more  members,  but  not 
less  than  four  times  each  year. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Advisory 
Council  will  advise  the  Board  on  matters  of 
general  policy  In  the  administration  of  the 
program,  the  formulation  of  regulations  and 
the  allocation  of  funds  for  services.  The 
Council  is  charged  with  responsibility  for 
studying  the  operation  of  the  program,  and 
utilization  of  services  under  It  with  a  view 
to  recommending  changes  in  administration 
or  in  statutory  provisions.  They  are  to  report 
annually  to  the  Board  on  the  performance 
of  their  functions.  The  Board,  through  the 
Secretary,  will  transmit  the  Council's  report 


to  the  Congress  together  with  a  report  by 
the  Board  on  any  administrative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  which  have  not 
been  followed,  and  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  his  views  with  respect  to  any  legislative 
recommendations  of  the  Council. 
(Section  126) 
To  further  provide  for  participation  of  the 
community,  the  Board  will  app>olnt  an  ad- 
visory council  for  each  region  and  for  each 
sub-region.  Elach  such  council  would  have 
a  composition  parallel  to  that  of  the  National 
Council;  and  each  will  have  the  function  of 
advising  the  regional  or  local  representative 
of  the  Board  on  all  matters  directly  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  program. 

(Section  127) 
The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint  stand- 
ing committees  to  advise  on  the  professional 
and  technical  aspects  of  administration  with 
respect  to  services,  payments,  evaluations, 
etc.  These  committees  will  consist  of  experts 
drawn  from  the  health  professions,  medical 
schools  or  other  health  educational  institu- 
tions, providers  of  services,  etc.  The  Board  is 
also  authorized  to  appoint  temporary  com- 
mittees to  advise  on  special  problems.  The 
committees  will  report  to  the  Board,  and 
copies  of  their  reports  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

(Section  128) 

Subsection  (a)  charges  the  Board  with 
responsibility  for  informing  the  public  and 
providers  about  the  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Health  Security  program.  This 
will  Include  Informing  the  public  about  en- 
titlement to  eligibility,  nature,  scope,  and 
availability  of  services.  Providers  would  be 
informed  of  the  conditions  of  participation, 
methods  and  amounts  of  compensation,  and 
administrative  policies.  In  support  of  the 
program's  effort  to  improve  drug  therapy, 
the  Board  Is  authorized,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  to  furnish  all  professional 
practitioners  with  information  concerning 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  drugs  appearing  on 
either  of  the  approved  lists  (Section  25) ,  in- 
dications for  their  use  and  contraindications. 
Information  of  this  nature  is  not  currently 
available  to  practitioners. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Board  to  make 
a  continuing  study  and  evaluation  of  the 
program.  Including  adequsM:y,  quality  and 
costs  of  services.  Subsection  (c)  authorizes 
the  Board  directly  or  by  contract  to  make 
detailed  statistical  and  other  studies  on  a 
national,  regional,  or  local  basis  of  any  a^>ect 
of  the  title,  to  develop  and  test  Incentive 
systems  for  improving  quality  of  care,  meth- 
ods of  peer  review  of  drug  utilization  and  of 
other  service  performances,  systems  of  In- 
formation retrieval,  budget  programs.  In- 
strumentation for  multiphasic  screening  or 
patient  services,  reimbursement  systems  for 
drugs,  and  other  studies  which  It  considers 
would  Improve  the  quality  of  services  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

(Section  129) 
This  section  authorizes  the  Board  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  providers  to  experi- 
ment with  alternative  methods  of  reim- 
bursement which  offer  promise  of  improving 
the  coordination  of  services,  their  quality 
or  accessibility. 

(Section  130) 
This  section  grants  authority  to  the  Board, 
in  accordance  with  regulations,  to  make  de- 
terminations of  who  are  participating  pro- 
viders of  service,  determinations  of  eligibil- 
ity, of  whether  services  are  covered,  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  providers.  The  Board 
Is  granted  authority  to  terminate  participa- 
tion of  a  provider  who  is  not  in  compliance 
with  agreements  or  regulations.  But  unless 
the  safety  of  eligible  individuals  is  endan- 
gered, the  provider  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing before  the  termination  becomes  effective. 
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This  secUon  esUbllsbes  procedxires  for  ap- 
peals In  accordance  with  Section  205(b)  and 
206 (g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
(Section  131) 

This  section  has  one  of  the  bill's  most  Im- 
portant provisions  with  respect  to  achieving 
Improvement  in  coordination,  availability, 
and  quality  of  services.  It  greatly  strengthens 
state  and  local  planning  agencies  and  gives 
the  Board  authority  to  curtail  InefBcient 
adjnlnlstration  of  pantclpatlng  Institutional 
providers. 

The  Board  Is  authorized  to  issue  a  direction 
to  any  participating  provider  (other  than  an 
Individual  professional  practitioner)  that,  as 
a  condition  of  participation,  the  provider  add 
or  discontinue  one  or  more  covered  services. 
For  example,  if  two  community  hospitals  are 
operating  maternity  wards  at  low  occupancy 
rates,  the  Board  may  require  that  one  hos- 
pital cease  to  provide  such  service.  A  pro- 
vider may  be  required  to  provide  services 
In  a  new  location,  enter  Into  arrangements 
for  the  transfer  of  patients  and  medical 
records,  or  establish  such  other  coordination 
or  linkages  of  covered  services  as  the  Board 
finds  appropriate. 

In  addition.  If  the  Board  finds  that  serv- 
ices furnished  by  a  provider  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  availability  of  adequate  services, 
under  this  tlUe.  that  their  continuance  is 
unreasonably  costly,  or  that  the  services  are 
furnished  Inefflclently  (and  that  efforts  to 
correct  such  Inefficiency  have  proved  un- 
availing) the  Board  may  terminate  par- 
ticipation of  the  provider. 

No  direction  shall  be  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion except  upon  the  recommendation  of,  or 
after  consultation  with,  the  appropriate  state 
health  planning  agency.  And  no  direction 
shall  be  Issued  under  this  section  unless  the 
Board  finds  that  It  can  be  practicably  carried 
out  by  the  provider  to  whom  It  Is  addressed. 
The  Board  Is  required  to  give  due  notice  and 
to  establish  and  observe  appropriate  pro- 
cedures for  hearings  and  appeals,  and  Ju- 
dicial review  Is  provided. 

Part  H — Uiacellaneoua  provisions 
(Section  141) 

This  section  contalna  definitions  of  certain 
terms  used  In  the  title. 

(Section  142) 

This  section  stipulate*  that  the  effective 
date  for  entitlement  for  benefits  will  be  July 
1, 1973. 

(Sectton  143) 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  an  employer 
will  not  be  relieved,  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Health  Security  Act.  of  any  existing  con- 
tractual  or  other  non-statutory  obligation  to 
provide  or  pay  for  health  services  to  his 
present  or  former  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Subeectlon  (b)  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  If,  nevertheless,  inauguration 
of  the  Health  Security  Program  lessens  the 
oort  of  an  employer's  aggregate  obligations 
for  health  services  to  such  persons,  the  sav- 
ings should,  at  least  for  the  period  of  any 
contract  subsisting  on  June  30,  1973.  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  employees'  health 
security  taxes,  to  wage  Increases,  or  to  other 
employee  benefits. 

xm*  n 

Part  A— Payroll  taxes 

(Section  201) 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  abolish  the  Medi- 
care hospital  Insurance  taxes  on  employers 
and  employees,  and  substitute  a  2.1  percent 
(employee)  tax  on  wages  received  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972  and  a  3.5  percent  (employer) 
tax  on  payroll  after  December  31,  1972.  Sub- 
section ( c )  raises  the  wage  base  for  purposes 
of  the  Health  Security  employee  tax»  to 
•15.000  (from  $7300)  and  eUmlnates  the  cor- 
responding celling  for  the  employer  tax;  It 
broadens  the  definitions  of  covered  employ- 
ment to  Include  foreign  agricultural  workers, 
onployees  of  the  U.S.  and  Us  Instrumental- 


ities (other  than  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  President,  Vlce-Preeldent,  and 
Members  of  CJongress),  employees  of  chari- 
table and  similar  organizations,  railroad  em- 
ployees, and  (for  the  employee  tax  only) 
employees  of  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions and  instrumentalities. 

(Section  202  and  203) 

Section  202  makes  a  number  of  conform- 
ing and  technical  amendments.  Chief  among 
these  are  provision  for  refund  of  excess  taxes 
collected  from  an  employee,  who  has  held  two 
or  more  jobs,  on  wages  aggregating  more  than 
•15,000  in  a  year;  exclusion  of  Health  Secu- 
rity contributions  from  agreements  with 
State  governments  for  the  social  sectirlty  cov- 
erage  of  State  and  municipal  employees 
(since  these  employees  will  contribute  to 
Health  Security  through  payroll  taxes) ;  and 
exclusion  of  Health  Security  contributions 
from  agreements  for  the  coverage  of  United 
States  citizens  employed  by  foreign  subsidi- 
aries of  United  States  corporations  (since 
these  employees  will  not  benefit  directly  from 
Health  Security  In  Its  present  form) .  Section 
203  makes  Part  A  i^>pUcable  to  wages  pcUd 
after  December  31,  1972,  but  the  changes  In 
coverage  will  apply  only  If  the  services  are 
performed  after  that  date. 

Part  B — Tax  on  nonwage  income 
(Section  211) 

Subsection  (a)  abolishes  the  hospital  In- 
surance tax  on  self-employment  income  and 
imposes  a  2.1  percent  tax  on  all  non-wage  In- 
come (unless  such  Income  Is  less  than  $400 
a  year).  Subsection  (b)  defines  "health  se- 
curity non-wage  Income"  as  any  adjusted 
gross  Income  up  to  $15,000  a  year  which  has 
not  already  been  taxed  as  wages  for  health 
security  purposes  (excluding  certain  taxes 
which  are  specifically  exempted  from  the 
health  security  tax  on  employees). 

(Section  212) 
This  section  makes  appropriate  changes  In 
nomenclature  and  In  the  requirements  of  tax 
returns,  including  reports  of  estimated  tax 
liability  by  non-wage-earners. 
(Section  213) 
This  section  makes  part  B  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  or  for  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  that  date. 

TTTLX  m 

(Section  301) 

Subeectlon  (a)  repeals  Medicare,  effective 
July  1,  1973,  but  stipulates  that  this  shall 
not  affect  any  right  or  obligation  Incurred 
before  July  1,  1973. 

(Section  302) 

This  section  requires  that  after  June  30, 
1973,  no  State  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
any  service  covered  under  Health  Security 
as  a  part  of  Its  State  plan  for  participation 
under  Medicaid,  and  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  have  no  responsibility  to  reim- 
biu-se  any  State  for  the  cost  of  providing  a 
service  which  Is  covered  under  Health  Secu- 
rity. After  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  the  new 
minimum  scope  of  services  required  as  a 
condition  of  State  participation  imder  Title 
XIX.  To  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  prac- 
ticable, the  new  minimum  benefits  will  be 
designed  to  supplement  Health  Security — 
especially  with  respect  to  skilled  nursing 
home  services,  dental  services  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  drugs. 

(Section  303) 

This  section  provides  that  funds  available 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  or 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  title  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  not  be  used  to  pay 
for  personal  health  services  after  June  30, 
1973,  except  (to  the  extent  prescribed  In 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW)  to  pay 
for  services  which  are  more  extensive  than 
those  covered  under  Health  Security. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  great 
diligence  and  his  faithful  attendance  on 
the  committee.  He  is  a  hard  working 
Senator.  His  imprint  is  on  every  bill  that 
we  report.  That  is  true  not  only  on  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  on  which  he  has 
shown  probably  the  greatest  interest  of 
all,  but  also  on  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee as  well. 

I  first  served  on  that  subcommittee  in 
1958.  That  has  been  nearly  13  years  now. 
During  his  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  Health 
and  Education  Subcommittees,  as  has  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  Chair,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf).  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana was  a  member  on  those  subcommit- 
tees before  he  left  the  full  committee. 
We  know  of  his  great  leadership  in  the 
House  on  education  and  in  his  home 
State  of  Montana  before  he  came  to 
Congress.  We  miss  him  on  that  commit- 
tee and  wish  he  were  back  with  us.  Since 
I  am  leaving,  not  voluntarily,  I  wish  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  would  come  back 
on  that  committee  next  year  as  I  am 
sure  he  will  find  able  Senators,  such  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  to  help  him.  I  hope  that  other 
very  able  Senators  will  come  on  that 
committee  to  replace  those  of  us  leaving. 
We  need  ability  on  that  committee  be- 
cause it  is  an  active  committee.  I  think  __ 
that  committee  is  more  active  than  any  o 
other  in  the  Senate.  ** 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago,  when 
President  Johnson  was  signing  one  of  the 
health  bills,  he  turned  around  to  me  and 
said — 

That  committee  you  are  on  reports  out  80 
percent  of  all  the  New  Frontier  and  Great 
Society  legislation — Including  measures  con- 
cerning health,  education,  labor,  migratory 
labor,  and  Indian  education,  the  hearings  on 
this  latter  matter  which  were  so  ably  chaired 
by  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  pre- 
paring its  100-year  history.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  on  our  committee  have 
served  such  men  as  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  the  President  in  1960,  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  the  President  in  1964, 
and  the  great,  late  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Dirksen.  I  served  with  him,  and  also 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  OoLDWATER),  wlth  the  three 
Kennedy  brothers,  and  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  who  helped  write  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968. 
One  of  the  great  privileges  of  my  service 
in  the  Senate  has  been  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  jointly  Introduce  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  the 
Health  Security  Act,  the  measure  for  a 
national  health  insurance  program.  First 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  now  as  chairman  of  both  the 
Health  Subcommittee  and  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  massive  health 
problems  which  plague  this  coimtry.  Of 
equal  interest  and  importance  to  me  has 
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been  the  improvement  of  health  delivery 
systems.  Throughout  my  public  career,  I 
have  sought,  as  did  my  predecessor  on  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  Lister  Hill,  to 
make  adequate  health  care  at  a  reason- 
able cost  for  every  citizen,  a  national  goal. 

Before  becoming  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  I  urged  and  worked 
for  the  passage  of  such  major  programs 
as  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  amendments, 
the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act,  both 
of  the  85th  Congress;  the  Public  Health 
Service  Training  Act  and  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Research  Act  during  the 
S'ith  Congress;  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
of  the  88th  Congress;  the  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke — Regional  Medical 
Program  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  the  89th  Congress:  and  the  Family 
Planning  Services  Act  and  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Now  as  chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee, I  have  sponsored  or  cospon- 
sored  bills  covering  virtually  every  di- 
mension of  the  health  field.  In  the  91st 
Congress  alone,  as  chairman,  I  have 
worked  in  the  subcommittee  for  such  ma- 
jor pieces  of  health  legislation  as  com- 
munity mental  health  center  laws,  medi- 
cal school  construction  assistance  laws, 
communicable  disease  control  laws,  hos- 
pital construction  authorizations,  the 
medical  libraries  law,  the  migrant  health 
law.  and  the  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health  law. 

During  my  2  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  we  have  acted  on 
such  measures  as  the  Family  Planning 
Act,  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act, 
the  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
kidney  disease  amendments,  the  Train- 
ing of  Personnel  in  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions Act,  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
international  biological  program,  and  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  study  re- 
search activities  on  cancer.  Furthermore, 
and  in  addition,  during  these  2  years, 
we  have  held  hearings  and  reported  on 
bills  to  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  to  aid  the  blind,  to  offer  comprehen- 
sive control  of  narcotic  addition  and  drug 
abuse,  to  set  up  a  prescription  drug  iden- 
tification system,  to  bolster  family  prac- 
tice, and  to  extend  provisions  of  the  Wag- 
ner-O'Day  Act  to  severely  handicapped 
individuals  who  are  not  blind. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  rise  to  cosponsor 
the  most  significant,  and,  I  might  add, 
the  most  imperative  piece  of  health  leg- 
islation in  the  history  of  this  country, 
the  National  Health  Security  Act  of  1970. 

Despite  the  accomplishments  which 
we  have  made  in  the  past  decade,  our 
Nation  is  currently  facing  a  health  crisis 
of  major  proportions.  Compared  with 
other  industrial  coimtries,  the  health  of 
the  majority  of  Americans  today  is  worse 
than  It  was  15  or  20  years  ago.  With 
regard  to  infant  mortality  during  the 
first  year  of  life,  in  the  list  of  nations 
we  rank  13th;  we  rank  seventh  with  the 
industrial  countries  In  the  percentage  of 
mothers  who  die  in  childbirth;  we  are 
no  better  than  18th  in  the  life  expectancy 
of  males;  and  we  stand  at  a  lowly  14th 
among  all  the  countries  of  the  world  In 
Infant  mortality  rates.  In  all  Instances, 
the  United  States  ranked  better  15  or  20 
years  ago. 


The  United  States.  Mr.  President,  has 
a  gross  national  product  of  nearly  $1 
trillion  a  year.  There  is  no  reason — no 
reason  whatsoever — why  we  cannot  do 
better  for  our  people's  health  needs.  We 
spend  in  the  thirties  of  billions  of  dollars 
yearly  in  Vietnam;  we  purchase  a  use- 
less ABM  system.  Why,  in  the  face  of  this 
can  we  not  provide  decent  health  to  our 
own  citizens?  Why  must  we  pour  $110 
billion  into  Vietnam  in  10  years,  but  In 
those  10  years  sUp  backward  in  terms 
of  life  expectancy  in  comparison  with  the 
other  industrialized  nations? 

Our  failings  in  health  care  are  not  due 
to  scrimping  on  the  part  of  our  citizens. 
Americans  paid  some  $63  billion  out  of 
their  pockets  for  health  care  in  1969 — 
about  7  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  This  expenditure  exceeded 
1950  figures  by  over  500  percent  Since 
1950,  when  health  spending  amounted 
to  $12  billion,  the  total  health  expendi- 
tures have  risen  at  an  average  of  8.8 
percent  per  year — an  average  of  12.2 
percent  in  the  past  3  years. 

This  increase  in  spending  does  not 
indicate  any  improvement  in  health 
care.  Rather,  it  reveals  exactly  the  op- 
posite, a  deterioration  of  the  abUlty  of 
the  health  delivery  system  to  provide 
adequate  care  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Hospital  costs,  in  the  past  few  years, 
have  gone  up  100  percent  faster  than  the 
cost  of  living  increase;  doctors'  fees 
have  gone  up  50  percent  faster.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  unless  we  have 
large-scale  reforms  for  the  health  care 
delivery  system,  it  will  cost  us  twice  as 
much  for  health  insurance  by  1975  as  it 
cost  us  in  1969. 

It  seems  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  be  sick.  How  can.  and  moreover,  how 
will,  Americans  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
luxury  of  health  treatment  in  the  com- 
ing years?  Hospital  rooms  will  cost  $400 
to  $600  a  day  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
unless  there  are  drastic  improvements  in 
our  health  care  system.  Who  but  the 
wealthiest  of  us  would  be  able  to  get 
hospitalization  at  these  enormous  costs? 

Mr.  President,  the  first  part  of  any  so- 
lution to  this  awesome  problem  must  be 
a  recognition  of  the  waste  that  a  part  of 
the  $63  billion  which  Americans  pay  rep- 
resents. Fourteen  billion  dollars  of  that 
figure,  experts  maintain,  is  sheer  waste. 
In  the  current  system  where  Insured 
medical  payments  are  only  Insured  and 
paid  if  you  are  in  a  hospital,  we  hospital- 
ize far  too  many  people  who  would  be 
treated  as  well,  or  even  better  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  Hospital  overuse  runs 
from  25  percent  upward.  Testing  and 
acute  treatment  could  be  done  in  msiny 
cases  outside  of  the  hospital  at  a  tre- 
mendous savings  to  patients.  Group 
practice  organizations  have  also  srielded 
savings  to  patients  by  coordinating  more 
eflBciently,  smd  more  effectively,  the  dis- 
semination of  health  services.  Health 
advisers  tell  us  that  hospital  reforms 
alone  would  have  saved  us  $4.5  billion 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  are,  then,  a  Nation 
in  poor  health,  relative  to  our  resources, 
and  a  Nation  spending  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  for  that  poor  health. 
We  must  reverse  this  trend.  We  must 


provide  decoit  health  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans; we  must  provide  an  adequate  sys- 
tem to  bring  good  health  for  all  Ameri- 
cans; and  we  must  accomplish  this  goal 
at  a  cost  which  this  coimtry  can  afford 
without  overburdening  our  citizens. 

The  Health  Security  Act  of  1970  is  a 
plan  originally,  in  substance,  developed 
by  the  Committee  for  National  Health 
Insurance,  a  committee  of  100  set  up  in 
1968  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Walter  Reuther,  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey 
and  others.  I  am  proud  to  have  served  for 
some  time  as  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee of  100,  and  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal offers  the  types  of  solutions  needed 
to  meet  our  health  requirements. 

The  major  advantage  of  this  act 
would  be  the  provision,  through  a  system 
of  national  health  insurance,  of  health 
services  to  all  residents  of  the  United 
States.  The  maintenance  of  health,  the 
improvement  of  those  health  standards 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  would  be 
emphasized  as  strongly  as  the  treatment 
of  illness.  Modification  and  improvement 
of  the  organization  and  methods  of  de- 
Uvery  of  health  services  will  enable  us 
to  reach  these  ends  by  improving  the 
eflaciency  and  the  utilization  of  serv- 
ices and  by  strengthening  professional 
and  financial  controls.  By  motivating 
proper  medical  care,  treatment  com- 
mensurate with  the  nature  of  the  medi- 
cal problem,  we  will  be  able  to  create  a 
positive,  successful  delivery  system. 
Thus,  we  should  expect  by  the  end  of 
this  decade,  when  this  act  will  have  been 
in  effect  for  10  years,  quaUty  health 
treatment  for  all  of  our  people. 

The  benefits  of  national  health  secu- 
rity will  be  manyfold.  Physician,  hospi- 
tal and  institutional,  psychiatric,  den- 
tal, and  miscellaneous  services,  plus  the 
use  of  various  medicines  and  certain 
types  of  therapeutic  devices  and  equip- 
ment— all  will  be  covered  by  this  pro- 
gram. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican spending  close  to  $300  a  year  for 
health,  he  would  spend  now  less  than 
$200,  and  the  coverage  in  terms  of  in- 
surance would  be  remarkably  better. 

A  brief  look  at  the  figures  dealing  with 
gaps  in  current  health  insurance  pro- 
grams substantiates  the  degree  of  im- 
provement that  the  Health  Security  Act 
would  bring  to  health  treatment  in  this 
country.  Of  the  177  million  noninstitu- 
tlonal  civilians  in  the  United  States  in 
1968  under  65,  36.3  million,  or  20.5  per- 
cent had  no  hospital  insurance;  38.8  mil- 
lion had  no  surgical  insurance;  61  mil- 
lion had  no  in-the-hospital  medical  ex- 
pense Insurance;  102  million  had  no  in- 
surance for  visits  to  doctor's  offices  or 
doctor  visits  to  their  homes.  The  figures 
go  on  cmd  on,  but  the  fact  remains  the 
same;  most  people  in  this  coimtry,  even 
accounting  for  the  huge  amounts  spent 
on  health,  have  little  or  no  health  insur- 
ance coverage. 

Not  only,  then,  is  it  true  that  few 
Americans  hold  the  necessary  health  in- 
surance, but  it  is  also  the  case  that  the 
small  amount  of  insurance  meets  only  a 
small  percent  of  consumer  health  ex- 
IJendltures.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare,  only 
36  percent  of  consumer  health  expendi- 
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tures  were  covered  by  health  insurance 

in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conviction,  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  public  official  who  has 
dealt  with  health  matters  for  most  of  his 
public  life,  that  the  passage  of  this 
health  seciirity  program  will  bring 
about  a  reversal  in  recent  health  trends. 
Instead  of  spending  exorbitant  amounts 
for  mediocre  coverage,  we  wUl  be  able, 
through  the  mechanics  of  this  measure, 
to  si)end  a  more  reasonable  sum  for  ex- 
cellent health  coverage  and  a  fine,  serv- 
iceable health  delivery  system. 

We  will  be  able  to  replace  medicare, 
medicaid,  the  civilian  health  and  medi- 
cal program  of  the  uniformed  services, 
certain  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams  and  certain  aspects  of  the  tem- 
porary disability  program.  We  will  be 
able  to  eUminate  the  vast  quantity  of 
programs  that  today  overlap,  underlap, 
or  form  serious  gaps  and.  thus,  provide, 
with  this  act.  comprehensive  health  ben- 
efits to  all  citizens  in  a  systematic,  ad- 
vantageous and  comprehensive  program. 
For  instance,  new  group  practice  pro- 
grams, which  have  proven  effecUve  m 
this  country,  would  be  encouraged  which 
would  allow  fewer  doctors  in  some  in- 
stances to  service  the  health  needs  of  a 
larger     population.     Furthermore,     we 
would  be  approaching  our  health  prob- 
lems and  the  delivery  of  care  in  a  sys- 
tematic way.  rather  than  a  piecemeal  at- 
tempt to  patch  and  shore  up  a  deterio- 
rating system  which  produces  medical 
care  at  an  ever-increasing  cost. 

The  need  for  reform  is.  by  now,  ab- 
surdly obvious.  And  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  the  health  security  program 
are  equally  clear.  The  obtaining  of  health 
care  must  be  brought  to  the  point  that 
it  is  a  right,  not  a  privilege  of  only  the 
advantaged.  „„  „, 

The  poor  of  this  country  have  no  or 
Uttle  accessibility  to  health  faclUtles 
todav.  The  life  expectancy  of  a  nonwhite 
American  is  7  years  less  than  that  of  a 
white.  Part  of  that  difference  is  due  un- 
doubtedly to  the  economic  unavailability 
of  medical  services  to  some  of  our  Amer- 
ican citizens.  ^  .  ,  ^^  ♦« 
But.  the  problem  is  not  Isolated  to 
lower-income  people.  The  middle  class  is 
beginning  to  feel  the  pinch.  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  archaic,  ineffective  and 
costly  system  spreads  throughout  aU 
classes,  all  races,  and  all  types  of  people 
in  this  country.  We  must  have  reform 
and  significant  change.  And  we  must 
have  it  immediately. 

Mr  President.  I  intend,  as  long  as  I 
am  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  long 
as  I  remain  on  this  good  earth,  to  fight 
for  the  day  when  good  health  care  for  all 
Americans  will  be  a  reality.  I  cannot  do 
It  alone,  nor  can  the  Congress  do  it 
alone  But.  with  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  land,  we  can  take  a 
major  step  toward  that  goal  with  the 
enactment  of  this  Health  Security  Act. 
When  the  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution 
had  the  insight  to  realize  that  their  ac- 
tions had  implications  for  themselves  as 
well  as  their  posterity,  they  demon- 
strated admirable  foresight  and  wisdom. 
We,  today,  must  look  far  Into  the  future 
and  understand  that  our  action,  or  inac- 
tion, will  have  a  distinctive  impact  on 
our  posterity.  The  life  and  health  of  to- 


morrow's America  depends  on  our  sub- 
stantial action  today. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  as  a  nation,  and 
as  men,  win  this  race  for  life. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  work  on  the  health 
and  education  subcommittees,  for  his 
diligence,  and  for  his  faithfulness  in  at- 
tendance. He  is  always  there.  That  is 
the  way  we  pass  legislation  by  being 
there,  on  the  job,  and  knowing  what  is 
in  the  legislation  and  being  able  to  work 

it  out.  ,    . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Masoachusetts  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  upon  the  statements  they 
have  made  this  morning  with  respect  to 
the  objectives  of  the  Health  Security 
Act.  I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with  them 
and  with  my  colleague  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 

I  look  forward  to  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
make  substantial  progress  this  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

As  we  mentioned  earlier,  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Kentucky  served 
on  the  committee  of  100  that  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  program.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Yar- 
BORO0GH  > .  who  now  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee,  also  served  on 
the  committee,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe). 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  measure  we  m- 
troduce  today  has  gone  through  the 
process  of  much  consideration  and  much 
deliberation.  I  am  sure  that  there  will 
be  improvements  and  that  the  proposed 
legislation  will  be  strengthened  in  the 
process  of  hearings  and  debate  in  the 

This  measure  was  given  great  thought 
prior  to  the  time  of  its  introduction. 
SimUar  legislation  is  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  know- 
it  will  receive  wide  hearing  and  wide  in- 
terest in  the  other  Chamber. 

Other  health  insurance  programs  have 
been  introduced  recently  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  other 
Members  of  this  body.  Although  their 
proposals  differ  in  their  approach  to  the 
problem,  they  help  to  focus  attention  on 
one  of  the  very  desperate  needs  in  our 
society  and  our  country  today — the  need 
to  reorganize  the  health  deUvery  system 
and  to  mobilize  more  health  manpower. 
Mr.  President.  I  could  not  conclude  at 
this  time  without  recognizing  the  ex- 
traordinary contributions  that  have  been 
made  in  the  entire  field  of  health  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  . 

During  the  time  that  I  have  had  the 
opportimity  to  serve  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Yarborough.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  has  handled 
some  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
health  legislation  that  have  ever  been 
passed  by  this  body.  This  year  alone. 
I  think  of  the  mental  health  bill,  the 
mental  retardation  bill,  and  a  number  of 
other  health  measures.  They  have  gone 
through  the  Senate  with  virtually  no 
dissent.  I  think  this  record  is  a  great 
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tribute  to  the  work  Senator  Yarborough 
has  done  and  to  the  bipartisan  approach 
of  the  members  of  the  health  subcom- 
mittee in  the  development  of  legislation. 
As  we  begin  the  long  and  difficult  road 
toward  achieving  national  health  insur- 
ance, we  are  going  to  miss  the  extraordi- 
nary wisdom,  undei-standing,  and  com- 
prehension that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from  Texas   has  brought  to  the 
many  health  measures  before  this  body 
during  the  period  of  his  service.  But  we 
are  gratified  that  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  wiU  alway  bear  his 
imprint.  I  want  to  commend  him  for  his 
interest  in  this  program,  and  I  know 
that  he  will  continue  to  support  it.  I  also 
want  to  say  how  much  we  appreciate  the 
strong  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  other  cosponsors  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  and  how  much 
we  will  rely  upon  them  in  its   future 
development. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  and  its  people  face  countless 
crises  today— and  not  the  least  of  these  Is 
in  medical  care. 

Soaring  costs  of  private  care  now  put 
this  portion  of  preventive  and  curative 
medicine  totaUy  beyond  the  reach  of 
tens  of  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Skyrocketing  costs  of  public  pro- 
grams—like medicare — are  absolutely 
staggering. 

We  are  in  a  health  crisis  for  endless 
reasons — and  no  one  is  expert  enough  to  a: 
predict  how  much  worse  the  crisis  can  get  g 
because  wholly  unfathomable  factors  are 
involved.  Who  knows,  for  example,  what 
health  hazards  we  really  face  today,  and 
will  face  tomorrow,  because  of  the  poi- 
sons and  pollutions  that  endanger  the 
air.  water  and  food  we  depend  upon  for 
our  very  lives? 

I  join  in  sponsoring  this  health  insur- 
ance legislation  because  we  must  come 
to  grips  with  this  crisis. 

Undoubtedly  this  measure  will  be 
revised  in  many  small  and  large  ways  be- 
fore it  finally  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  must  be  given  the  most  detailed 
and  careful  study  and  scrutiny.  Surely, 
there  will  be  many  suggestions,  some  of 
them  sound,  some  of  them  unsoimd,  re- 
garding ways  to  improve  the  financial 
and  medical  aspects  of  this  bill. 

Our  final  objective  must  be  to  insure 
the  best  possible  medical  care  for  the 
people  of  our  United  States  and  the  least 
possible  cost. 

I  trust  that  today  the  U5.  Senate  is 
launching  an  effort  that  will  lead  our 
Nation  to  that  end. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  caimot 
let  this  opportunity  pass  without  saying 
how  much  respect  I,  and  I  am  sure  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  have  for 
Ralph  Yarborough  who  has  served  this 
body  so  courageously  and  who  has  made 
so  many  courageous  decisions  since  he 
came  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  have  an  opportunity  at 
length  and  In  depth  to  speak  in  com- 
mendation and  appreciation  for  what 
Ralph  Yarborough  has  meant  not  only 
to  the  Senate  but  also  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 


The  Senator  mentioned  that  he  was 
leaving,  and  I  want  him  to  know  that 
there  are  those  of  us  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  too — as  I  know  there  are  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle — who  have  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  him  and  great  ai>- 
preclatlon  for  his  valuable  and  yeoman 
service  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  what  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brookx) 
has  just  said.  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
with  Ralph  Yarborough  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Beyond 
that,  in  his  political  life  and  service  In 
the  Senate,  I  always  think  of  him  as  one 
of  whom  it  can  be  truly  said,  although  it 
may  be  called  a  cliche,  he  has  always 
stood  for  the  people  and  the  common 
man.  We  always  know  where  Ralph  Yar- 
borough stands. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  for 
their  kind  words.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  serve  with  each  of  them.  They  are  the 
kind  of  Senators  who  work  to  accomplish 
good  for  the  people.  I  remember  no  seri- 
ous disagreements  with  any  of  them  on 
any  measures  we  have  worked  on,  even 
though  we  may  have  differed  in  our  votes. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  possesses  the  true  courtesy  of 
the  great  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that 
he  is.  We  miss  him  on  the  committee, 
too. 

I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  He  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  are  the  kind  of 
Senators  who  make  this  body  the  great- 
est legislative  body  in  the  world. 

We  hear  it  called  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  In  the  world,  but  I  want  to 
change  that  and  say  that  It  Is  the  greatest 
legislative  body  in  the  world,  as  well. 

I  have  attended  interparliamentary 
meetings  since  1962,  sometimes  twice  a 
year.  I  have  watched  the  leaders  of  leg- 
islative bodies  of  the  world  as  they  have 
debated  at  meetings.  Thus,  I  believe  that 
mine  Is  not  an  uninformed  statement 
when  I  say  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  greatest  legislative  body  In 
the  world.  I  have  been  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary meetings  at  Brasilia,  Canberra. 
Tehran,  Dublin.  Lima,  Vienna,  New 
Delhi,  and  other  places,  and  have  lis- 
tened to  the  world's  legislators  who  Bxe 
known  to  have  great  reputations  in  their 
own  coimtry,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  say 
without  being  self-serving,  that  un- 
doubtedly it  Is  recognized  around  the 
world  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — these  100  men  In  this  small 
room,  constitute  the  greatest  legislative 
and  deliberative  body  on  earth. 

Right  now.  In  this  Chamber,  and  oc- 
cupying the  chair,  are  great  Senators 
who  are  serving  their  country.  I  believe 
that  to  serve  In  Uie  Senate  Is  the  high- 
est honor  that  can  come  to  any  Ameri- 
can. Perhaps  the  office  of  Pre^dent,  or 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  may 
be  a  step  higher,  so  far  as  serving  this 
great  people  is  concerned,  but  with  that 
exception,  I  think  nothing  else  can  ex- 
ceed the  public  service  opportunity  for 
any  American,  than  to  serve  in  this  great 
body. 


I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  great  generosity  to  me. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  not  start  running  imtll  I 
complete  the  following  unanimous  con- 
sent requests. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  McINTYRE  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McInttre)  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre)  today, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Youho)  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECXXJNinON  OP 
SENATOR  FANNIN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  today,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LZMITATION  OP  TIME 
POR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
morning  business  not  exceed  30  minutes 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
Is  now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


THE  HATPIELD-McGOVERN  "END 
THE  WAR"  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
longed war  in  Vletiiam  is  a  source  of  deep 
anguish  for  every  American.  It  has  di- 
vided our  people  as  no  other  Issue.  In 
spite  of  earnest  efforts  and  honest 
Intentions,  the  peace  we  seek  has 
eluded  us. 


Yet  we  have  always  known  that  the 
goal  for  which  we  struggle — the  right  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  deter- 
mine their  own  political  fate — is  one 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves.  The  United  States 
can  play  no  more  than  a  supportive  role. 

To  many,  the  vast  power  we  have 
brought  to  bear  has  seemed  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  limited  mission  we  pro- 
claimed. Seeing  the  immense  drain  on 
our  national  resources,  on  our  military, 
economic,  and  social  well-being,  millions 
of  Americans  have  despaired. 

The  remedy  for  that  despair  lies  in 
a  clear  recognition  that  we  have  fulfilled 
our  limited  commitment,  and  in  a  de- 
liberate program  for  orderly  disen- 
gagement of  American  forces  from  the 
conflict. 

The  President  has  made  a  historic 
beginning  on  such  a  program.  He  has 
reversed  the  direction  of  the  war.  He  has 
reduced  American  casualties.  He  has  cut 
the  cost  of  the  war  virtually  in  half.  He 
has  begun  to  withdraw  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  U.S.  troops.  He  has  exerted 
strong  persuasion  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  meet  their  obligations  for 
self-defense.  He  has  launched  vital  dip- 
lomatic initiatives  In  quest  of  a  negoti- 
ated settlement.  These  efforts  vividly 
demonstrate  the  President's  determined 
search  for  a  just  peace. 

However,  in  my  judgment  the  time  has 
come  to  reinforce  the  President's  com- 
mendable new  directions  by  lending  con- 
gressional  sanction  to  a  responsible  pro- 
gram for  turning  the  burdens  of  this  con- 
flict back  to  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  modified  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Hatfoeld  and  McGoverii.  and  others, 
represents  such  a  program.  Their  pro- 
posal Is  the  product  of  many  months  of 
discussion.  It  provides  a  reasonaUe  and 
flexible  means  for  harmonizing  legisla- 
tive and  executive  policy  on  this  perplex- 
ing issue.  I  support  it  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it.  What  are  the  likdy 
effects  of  its  adoption? 

The  conclusion  that  we  have  satisfied 
our  commitment  to  the  Vietnamese,  cou- 
pled with  an  extended  timetable  for  troop 
withdrawal,  could  invigorate  the  efforts 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  stand  on 
their  own.  Hopefully  it  wiU  heighten  the 
willingness  of  all  parties  to  negotiate  an 
early  political  settlement. 

The  establishment  of  a  firm  timetable 
for  UJB.  disengagement  would  remove 
Hanoi's  principal  stated  objection  to 
serious  diplomacy.  It  should  also  reduce 
Saigon's  unstated  reliance  on  the  pros- 
pect of  an  indefinite  American  stay  to 
avoid  coming  to  grips  with  the  hard 
political  realities  which  must  shape  any 
final  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  military  situation 
should  deteriorate,  if  the  lives  of  our  men 
in  Vietnam  are  endaxigered,  there  is  no 
question  we  will  come  to  their  defoise. 
And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Hatfldd- 
McGovem  amendment  f uUy  provides  for 
such  a  contingency.  If  the  President  finds 
that  members  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces  are  exposed  to  clear  and  present 
danger,  he  may  suspend  the  application 
of  this  amendment  for  up  to  60  days.  The 
date  of  final  withdrawal  may  even  be 
changed,  if  the  Presldait  recommends 
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such  action  to  the  Congress,  and  wins 
its  concurrence  in  his  Judgment.  This 
affords  ample  flexibility  to  extend  our 
military  presence,  if  such  an  extension 
proves  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  given  much  thought  to  this 
grave  issue.  We  know  that  we  m\ist  try  to 
balance  our  important  intemaUonal  ob- 
jectives with  our  essential  domestic 
goals.  And  the  first  of  those  goals,  as  the 
bitter  experience  of  the  1960's  has  showii. 
must  be  at  least  a  minimal  consensus  in 
support  of  our  Nation's  foreign  poUci^. 
We  aU  know  that  the  cost  of  Vietnam  is 
measured  not  only  in  lives  and  dollars 
and  dreams  foregone,  but  in  a  steep 
decline  in  the  confldence  our  people  vest 
in  their  public  institutions. 

Wise  and  independent  leadership  by 
this  Congress  on  this  issue  can  do  much 
to  restore  trust  in  our  political  institu- 
tions. The  Congress  should  share  with 
the  President  the  awesome  burdens  and 
risks  he  bears  In  shaping  our  Nation's 
poUcy  in  Asia. 

That  is  the  fundamental  advantage  of 
this  amendment.  It  can  bolster  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  poUcy  he  has  undertaken.  It 
can  strengthen  the  chances  for  peace  in 
Vietnam.  It  can  open  the  path  to  rec<m- 
dliation  for  the  American  people.  So 
vital  and  so  promising  a  proposal  de- 
serves the  approval  of  the  Senate  and 
the  approbation  of  those  we  serve.  I  re- 
spectfully commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

NEW  ENGLAND'S   OIL  CUSTOMERS 
GET  HIT  AGAIN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  was  sad  Indeed  for  the  consiuners 
of  New  England. 

Announcements  were  issued,  one  from 
Washington  and  two  f  nan  islands  In  the 
Caribbean,  which  will  mean  that  the 
homeowners  of  New  England  wlU  prob- 
ably pay  higher  prices  for  their  fuel  in 
the  coming  winter.  The  announcanent 
in  Washington  came  from  General  Lin- 
coln. Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Emergoicy 
Preparedness  and  Chairman  of  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee,  stating  that  President 
Nixon  was  abandoning  all  consideration 
of  the  tariff  plan  proposed  by  the  Cabi- 
net Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control 
earlier  this  year.  That  announcement 
means  perpetxiation,  for  the  forseeable 
future,  of  the  program  which  costs  each 
and  every  family  in  New  England  well 
over  $100  per  year  in  added  costs  of  gaso- 
line and  home  heating  oil.  In  brief,  the 
President  said  to  the  consumers  of  the 
Nation: 

You  don't  have  the  poww  that  the  Wg  oil 
compaulee  have. 

The  other  announcements  came  from 
two  of  the  largest  and  richest  oil  com- 
panies in  the  world— Standard  OU  of 
New  Jersey  and  SheU— that  they  were 
raising  the  price  of  No.  2  fuel— hMne 
heating— oil  from  their  vast  Caribbean 
refineries  by  a  penny  per  gallon.  This 
annoimcement  would  normally  go  un- 
noticed except  for  the  fact  that  ^e  in 
New  England  were  lo<*ing  to  the  Carib- 
bean area  for  some  relief  from  the  con- 
tinuing escalation  of  prices  for  the  vital 
product  that  heats  our  homes.  As  the 
Monbers  of  the  Senate  know,  on  June 


17  President  Nixon  allocated  40,000  bar- 
rels of  No.  2  imports  for  the  northeast- 
em  part  of  the  United  States.  While  this 
level  of  imports  is  far  from  suflacient, 
we  in  New  England  viewed  it  as  a  good 
start.  We  hoped  that  these  Imports  would 
enable  independent  fuel  oil  dealers  to 
hadt  the  continuing  escalation  in  No.  2 
fuel  oil  prices,  and  there  were  strong  in- 
dications that  they  would. 

Our  hope  was  based  on  the  level  of  No. 
2  fuel  oil  prices  that  then  existed  in  the 
Caribbean.  Last  June  the  posted  Carib- 
bean price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  was  6.5  cents 
per  gallon.  That  price  prevailed  until 
early  this  montii,  when  Esso  and  Shell, 
the  major  and  dominant  marketers  of 
the  product  in  the  Caribbean  area,  raised 
the  price  to  7.5  cents  per  gallon.  Then 
last  week,  as  I  have  indicated,  Esso  and 
Shell  announced  a  further  price  increase 
to  8.5  cents  per  gallon.  Thus,  within  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies have  increased  the  price  of  home 
heating  oil  at  the  cargo  level  in  the 
Caribbean  by  31  percent.  This  price  in- 
crease of  2  cents  per  gallon — or  84  cents 
per  barrel — means  that  the  oil  brought 
into  New  England  under  the  new  alloca- 
tion program  will  be  nearly  equal  in  price 
to  domestic  oil,  and  that  fuel  oil  dealers 
cannot  pass  on  to  the  consiuners  savings 
that  might  have  been  realized  from  the 
new  import  program. 

I  am  sure  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies' response  will  be  that  demand  for 
No.  2  fuel  oil  is  high  and  this  is  simply 
one  of  the  results  of  a  free  market  sys- 
tem. First  of  all.  I  would  reply  that  de- 
mand simply  cannot  be  high  enough  to 
Justify  a  31-percent  increase  in  the  price 
of  a  product  so  essential  to  the  American 
cons\mier;  and  second,  because  the  im- 
port allocations  under  the  new  program 
are  limited  to  the  Caribbean  area,  some- 
thing of  a  "closed  market"  does  exist. 
Therefore,  it  is  fair.  I  beUeve.  to  ask 
whether  the  large  international  major 
oil  companies,  particularly  Esso  and 
Shell,  have  not  raised  the  price  simply 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  program 
and  to  put  increased  profits  of  more  than 
$6  million  over  the  next  4  months  into 
their  pockets,  while  denying  any  of  the 
benefits  of  lower  priced  product  to  the 
consumers  of  the  Northeast. 

If  this  were  truly  a  free  market  sitiaa- 
tion.  I  could  understand  it.  But  it  is  not. 
If  there  were  no  fuel  oil  shortage 
10(»ning  in  ibis  country.  I  might  better 
understand  the  motives  of  the  major  oil 
companies.  But  a  fuel  crisis  is  upon  us. 
And  I  might  add  that  these  same  two 
companies  Joined  the  other  major  oil 
companies  2  years  ago  in  opposing  and 
ynung  a  plan  to  build  a  New  England  re- 
finery to  provide  substantial  quantities 
of  lower  priced  home  heating  oU  and 
residual  fuel  oil. 

They  callously  killed  any  chance  for 
relief  2  years  ago.  and  are  doing  the 
same  thing  once  again. 

If  crude  oil  prices  in  the  Caribbean 
had  risen  sharply  over  the  past  several 
weeks,  I  could  understand  the  reason  for 
this  sharp  increase  in  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
But  crude  oil  prices  have  remained 
stable. 

If  the  major  oil  companies  did  not  en- 
Joy  so  many  benefits  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 


ernment, including  protection  from  real 
competition.  I  could  understand  their 
callous  disregard  for  the  public  Interest 
But  the  industry  receives  vast  benefits 
and  protection  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  owes  Uiat  Government,  and 
its  people,  a  special  responsibility. 

There  are  no  good  reasons  for  these 
inflationary  price  increases,  and  one  can 
only  interpret  last  week's  action  by  these 
companies  as  a  crass  act  of  profiteering. 
It  will  mean  more  money  for  them,  and 
higher  heating  prices  for  New  England. 

They  could  not  have  done  this  in  a 
normal  market  situation;  they  could  not 
have  done  this  if  they  did  not  enjoy  pro- 
tection from  the  UJ3.  Government;  they 
could  not  have  done  this  if  New  Eng- 
landers  were  free  to  purchase  their  oil  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Once  again,  we  in  New  England  are 
paying  the  price  of  being  a  captive  mar- 
ket, a  captive  market  for  the  world's 
largest  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  has  a  specific  responsibil- 
ity imder  Instructions  from  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  issued  on 
June  24. 1970.  as  follows : 

The  funds  (for  the  OEP)  wlU  provide  the 
resoiipces  needed  to  monitor  the  BUi>ply  and 
price  changes  resiiltlng  from  the  Jime  17 
proclamation  providing  40.000  barrela  a  day 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  for  New  England.  In  thla 
connection,  the  committee  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  the  effect  of  fuel  oU  prices  on  the 
New  England  area,  and  recommends  that  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  give  par- 
tlcular   attention   to  the   problem   In   thla  ^ 
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area. 

In  addition,  the  Director  of  the  OEP 
has  a  specified  responsibility  under  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  Proclamation  3279.  which 
established  the  oil  import  program,  to 
"maintain  a  constant  surveillance  of  Im- 
ports of  petroleum"  and  "In  the  event 
prices  of  crude  oil  or  its  products  or  der- 
ivatives should  be  Increased"  such  sur- 
veillance shall  include  a  determination 
as  to  whether  such  Increase  or  increases 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  national 
security  objectives  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram. 

And  In  a  letter  of  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed regulations  governing  the  new  No. 
2  fuel  oil  program,  filed  with  the  Oil  Im- 
port Administration  on  July  20.  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  from  the  Northeastern 
States  also  made  the  following  com- 
ments regarding  Caribbean  fuel  oil 
prices: 

V7e  urge  that  as  part  of  the  oontlnuliig 
surveillance  requested  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  carefully  monitor  No.  9 
fuel  oU  prices  in  the  Caribbean.  If  any  In- 
crease occur  In  this  marketing  area,  whers 
supplies  must  be  piuxhased,  the  antl-ln- 
flatlonary  Impact  of  the  new  program,  which 
1»  tp'"«""«^'  at  least,  wUl  be  completely  elimi- 
nated and  heating  oU  prices  In  the  North- 
east will  be  forced  upwaxd  once  again.  K 
there  are  significant  Increases  In  posted  or 
spot  prices  In  the  Caribbean  In  the  months 
ahead,  we  woiUd  expect  the  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee to  take  such  Increases  Into  account 
In  assuslng  the  Impact  of  the  new  program 
on  prices  In  the  Northeast. 

The  President,  and  in  particular,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Oil  Policy  Committee,  thus  have  a  re- 
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sponsibllity  to  determine  the  causes  of 
the  recent  No.  2  fuel  oil  price  increases, 
their  impact  on  the  Northeastern  home 
heating  oil  market,  and  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objectives  of  Procla- 
mation 3990,  and,  most  important,  to 
recommend  steps  which  will  lead  to  a 
recission  of  these  Inflationary  and  pred- 
atory actions.  I  would  hope  that  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee  could  recommend 
steps  that  will  lead  to  a  permanent,  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  level  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  imports,  and  during  this  emergency, 
allow  such  increased  imports  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  to  be  purchased  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Europe,  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^  ,_. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  haw?  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tahily  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  mak- 
ing this  very  timely  statonent  on  the 
condition  of  the  fuel  oil  supply  In  the 
New  England  States.  The  Senator  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  this  battie  to  see 
that  the  many,  many  consumers  of  fuel 
oil  in  New  England  will  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  paying 
more  for  fuel  oil  than  we  should.  But  even 
worse  than  that,  there  is  a  services  short- 
age of  fuel  oil  at  the  present  time  which 
gives  us  great  concern. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  Is  need 
for  a  free  trade  zone  and  a  refinery  In 
New  England.  The  Senator  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  battie  to  acquire  thte 
free  trade  zone.  We  have  worked  together, 
as  have  our  other  colleagues  in  New  Eng- 
land. I  think  we  have  had  unanimity  In 
the  New  England  congressional  delega- 
tion in  fighting  for  a  free  trade  zone  and 
a  refinery  in  New  England.  But  still  there 
is  none  after  many  years.  Long  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  I  think  before 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  came  to  the  Senate,  we  had 
this  problem  of  shortages,  high  prices, 
and  Wgh  costs,  particularly  for  No.  2  fuel 
oil  in  the  New  England  States. 

Could  the  Senator  enlighten  me  as  to 
the  status  of  the  application  for  a  free 
trade  zone  at  the  present  time?  When  we 
last  discussed  this  matter,  as  I  recall. 
there  had  been  a  imanimous  vote  or  rec- 
ommendation on  the  part  of  some  ad- 
visory body.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows,  this 
Is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  times.  Dur- 
ing the  Johnson  administration  we  got 
the  rxmaround,  the  State  of  Maine  got 
the  runaroimd,  and  it  has  been  continu- 
ing. If  one  reads  the  law  that  sets  up  the 
free  trade  zones  he  cannot  help  but  won- 
der how  in  the  name  of  heaven  the  State 
of  Maine  has  not  been  given  more  pre- 
rogative under  the  law.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  law  that  says  this  matter  can  be 

I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Smith  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  who  said: 

We  wlU  have  to  hold  up  on  this  because 
there  are  large  policy  questions  mvolved. 

But  nothing  In  the  law  says  the  appli- 
cation should  not  be  processed  because 
of    poUcy    considerations.    Machiasport 


has  now  become  a  symbol  of  our  overall 
fuel  oil  needs.  The  State  of  Maine  la  still 
hoping  for  this  free  trade  zone  but  we 
see  littie  glimmer  of  hope  at  the  present 
time. 

In  the  meantime,  while  all  of  us  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  this  battie  against  ob- 
stacles which  at  times  seem  insurmount- 
able, and  which  frustrate  me  terribly, 
shortages  and  high  prices  will  un- 
doubtedly mean  another  beautiful  but 
cold  winter  in  New  England. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  are  waiting  for  the 
President's  commission  to  make  a  fur- 
ther report  and  recommendations.  Of 
course,  it  did  make  an  initial  report  and 
recommendations,  but  It  Is  my  imder- 
standing  now  that  there  is  a  very  large  oil 
company  that  has  a  proposal  for  a  re- 
finery, the  exact  location  of  which  I  do 
not  know.  Its  original  site  was  Machias- 
port or  some  place  else  in  New  England, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  this  large  oil 
company  has  come  forth  with  plans  and 
very  shortly  it  Is  hopeful  of  getting  a  de- 
cision on  the  free  trade  zone  and  the  lo- 
cation of  a  refinery  which  might  bring  us 
some  relief. 

But  that  will  not  help  us  in  the  heating 
season  of  1970-71.  It  seems  as  if  every 
year  we  are  talking  about  the  next  year. 
Even  if  the  application  were  to  be  ap- 
proved the  relief  would  not  be  forthcom- 
ing, for  several  heating  seasons. 

In  our  part  of  the  country  we  are  al- 
retuly  only  a  few  days  away  from  the 
heating  season.  So  it  is  hoped  we  could 
get  some  emergency  relief. 

One  Massachusetts  city — put  out  a 
contract  for  bidding,  to  heat  the  city 
buildings.  There  was  only  one  bid.  and 
that  was  only  for  50  percent  of  its  con- 
tract needs. 

So  we  have  a  serious  problem  up  there. 
and  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  get  worse 
this  year. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  has  raised 
this  question.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
redouble  our  efforts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  1  additional 
minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  application  of 
the  State  of  Maine  is  still  before  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board  and  before 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Kennedy,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Resor.  As  a  matter  of  inter- 
est to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I 
understand  Northeast  Petroleum,  of 
Tiverton,  R  J.,  has  applied  for  a  refinery 
at  Tiverton,  RJ..  which  would  operate 
without  a  trade  zone.  ^ 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  was  referring  to  Oc- 
cidental Oil  Co.  The  Senator  may  recall 
that  Occidental  Oil  was  interested  Ini- 
tially. At  that  time  there  was  some  ques- 
tion of  some  preference  need.  There  was 
much  opposition  from  the  oil  companies 
and  others.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
Occidental  has  a  proposal  which  will  not 
require  preferential  treatment  at  all.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  location  will  be. 
if  it  is  approved.  We  ought  to  loc^  Into 
that. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  again 
expired.         

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmo)  under  the  pre- 
vious order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Youhg)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 


SPIBO.  PLEASE  COME  HOME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
the  Constitution  gives  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  an  important  duly. 
In  fact,  the  only  mention  regarding  the 
Vice  President  in  our  Constitution  is : 

The  Vice-President  of  the  united  SUtes 
shaU  be  President  of  the  senate,  but  shall 
have  no  vote,  unleoe  they  be  equally  divided. 

If  I  were  to  shock  easily,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  express  surprise  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agniw  has  presided  over  the  Sen- 
ate from  January  19  to  August  26  only 
14  hours  and  50  minutes.  Bear  In  mind. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  beoi  in 
session  approximately  950  hours  during 
this  period. 

During  these  days  slnoe  January  19 
I  note  that  many  Senators  have  predded 
many  more  hours  than  has  tiie  Vlco 
President.  For  example,  my  ooUeegue 
Senator  Qubwtui  Bttboick  of  North  Da- 
kota, although  a  candidate  for  re-dee- 
tion,  has  presided  l^Vi  hours.  He  has 
presided  over  the  Senate  more  hours 
t-h^n  the  man  whose  duty  It  is  to  preside 
over  our  Senate  sessions.  He  Is  doing  tUs 
at  a  time  when  he  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
election as  UJ3.  Senator  from  his  State 
and  has  many  requests  from  political 
leaders  there  to  spend  many  weekends 
In  North  Dakota  campaigning  for  re- 
electitm. 

Senator  Jamxs  Allkn  of  Alahama  has 
presided  more  than  90  hours  as  against 
Vice  President  Agnxw's  14  hours  and  60 
minutes.  Also  Senator  Tom  Eacleton 
of  Missouri  has  presided  over  the  Senate 
more  than  53  hours.  Senator  H&koui 
HtTGHES  of  Iowa  more  than  51  hours, 
and  the  senior  Soiator  from  Ohio,  who 
Is  now  speaking  In  criticism  of  the  Vloe 
President,  has  presided  more  than  16 
hours  against  14  hours  and  50  minutes 
for  the  Vice  President. 

Reading  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  August  25, 1  find  tiiat  Vice  President 
Agnsw  In  Seoul.  Korea,  promised  South 
Korea  more  war  planes — ^not  pn^poslng 
to  sell  them  to  South  Korea  but  as  give- 
aways. He  has  generously  promised  to 
supply  as  gifts  many  more  aircraft  for 
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South  Korea.  Then,  xmfortunately  for 
American  taxpayers,  the  Vice  President 
manifested  his  tremendous  generosity  by 
announcing  for  Cambodia  an  economic 
aid  program  of  $200  million  In  the  com- 
ing year.  This  also  as  an  outright  gift. 

Spnio,  please  come  home. 

It  is  discouraging  and  frustrating  to 
read  in  today's  newspapers  and  hear  in 
newscasts  that  the  Vice  President,  fol- 
lowing leaving  South  Korea,  said: 

It  will  take  five  years  or  more  before 
American  troops  wUl  be  withdrawn  from 
South  Korea. 

It  is  further  discouraging  to  learn  that 
the  Vice  President's  next  stop  is  Thai- 
land. One  wonders  how  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  military  and  economic  aid 
he  will  offer  Thailand.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 42.000  soldiers  and  airmen  in 
Thailand.  WUl  he  pledge  their  remain- 
ing there  for  another  "5  years  or  more" 
fattening  the  economy  of  that  nation? 

We  have  approximately  56,800  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  South  Korea.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  South  Korea  now 
has  a  regular  army  of  550,000  well- 
trained  men.  This  Is  the  fifth  largest 
standing  army  in  the  world.  North  Korea 
has  a  standing  army  of  350,000.  In  the 
South  Korean  navy  there  are  17,000  of- 
ficers and  men.  Only  9,500  In  the  North 
Korean  navy.  South  Korea  has  30,000 
well-trained  marines.  North  Korea  none. 
South  Korea  with  a  population  of  31 
million  has  2  million  officers  and  men  in 
its  active  reserve.  They  drill  at  least 
twice  weekly. 

North  Korea  has  a  population  of  only 
13  million  and  has  a  reserve  force  of  but 
1,200,000  men. 

Now  that  the  Vice  President  has  prom- 
ised to  give  American  military  aircraft 
to  Korea,  the  air  force  of  South  Korea 
will  be  at  least  equal  in  combat  strength 
with  that  of  North  Korea. 

Due  to  our  generosity  South  Korea  has 
attained  huge  economic  growth  In  re- 
cent years.  Its  prosperity  is  booming. 
North  Korea  is  a  poverty-stricken 
backward  nation  in  comparison. 

Spibo,  please  come  home. 

Americans  should  say  Spieo.  please 
come  home.  Spiho,  preside  over  the  Sen- 
ate. Unfortunatdy,  we  Americans  have 
been  giving  away  billions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayers'  money  in  recent  years  so 
Spiro  AcNrw,  please  do  not  do  this  to  us. 
Spnto,  please  come  home. 


SAME  AID  DIRBCrrOR  DISGRACED 
IN  VIETNAM  NOW  IN  CHAROE  IN 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  YODNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  New  York  Post  of  Tuesday,  Au- 
gtist  25,  and  other  metropolitan  news- 
papers In  our  country,  the  nationally 
known  columnists  Prank  Mankiewicz 
and  Tom  Braden  exposed  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration leaders  for  pledging  $200 
milUon  in  economic  aid  for  Cambodia 
Involving  the  first  year  alone.  This  evi- 
dently Is  (me  of  the  achievements  of 
Vice  President  Agntw  In  his  presenWtrip 
to  Southeast  Asia.  This  is  most  unfor- 
tuiuite  for  the  American  people.  This 
massive  economic  aid  proposal  of  $200 
million  is  in  addition  to  the  military  aid 
{urogram  of  $50  million  to  Cambodia  to 


try  to  maintain  the  Lon  Nol  government 
in  power. 

This  despite  the  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  our  intrusion  in  Cam- 
bodia was  only  temporary.  Furthermore, 
it  is  amazing  that  this  economic  aid  pro- 
gram for  Cambodia  is  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Mann  who  was  in 
charge  at  one  time  of  economic  aid  in 
Vietnam  and  dismissed  from  that  posi- 
tion due  to  maladministration  and  cux- 
ruption — in  fact  downright  thievery  of 
supplies,  machinery  and  equipment 
which  had  cost  American  taxpayers  some 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  in  their  colimin  Tom 
Braden  £uid  Frank  Mankiewicz  exposed 
this  astonishing  give-away  program 
under  the  management  of  Charles  Mann 
and  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  column  of  Tom 
Braden  and  Frank  Mankiewicz  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

THK  "VFTKRAN" 

(By  Frank  Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden) 
Washington. — An  economic  aid  program 
for  Cambodia,  Involving  up  to  $200  million 
In  the  first  year,  Is  in  the  works,  and  the 
man  now  set  to  turn  It  Is  the  same  man 
who  ran  the  aid  program  In  Vietnam  until 
forced  out  in  disgrace  after  a  series  of  Con- 
gressional Investigations. 

Charles  Mann  was  the  director  of  aid  in 
Saigon  in  1966  when  a  devastating  report 
was  made  by  a  House  subcommittee  led  by 
Rep.  John  Moss  (D-Cal.).  The  Moss  report 
led  to  Mann's  dismissal  from  the  Saigon  post, 
but  he  has  remained  close  to  the  foreign  Aid 
scene  and  recently  surfaced  as  the  director 
of  our  economic  mission  In  Iaos. 

From  taos,  Mann  recently  surveyed  the 
Oambodlan  economy  and  has  recommended 
a  $200  million  annual  program,  strikingly 
similar  to  the  one  he  administered  In  Saigon, 
which  the  Moss  committee  called  a  "device 
for  such  forms  of  corruption  as  profiteering 
through  speculation,  fraud,  smuggling,  theft, 
overpricing  and  kickbacks,  imder-the-table 
payments,  false  certification  for  origin  of 
commodities  and  diversion  to  the  Viet  Cong." 
The  massive  economic  aid  proposal  will  be 
In  addition  to  the  recently  announced  mili- 
tary aid  program  amountljag  to  $60  million. 
The  Cambodian  economy  cannot  survive 
more  than  a  few  months  In  the  aftennatli 
of  the  great  U.S.  "victory"  and  the  resultant 
Communist  gains  In  the  country. 

Mann's  administration  of  economic  aid  In 
Indochina  was  criticized  In  Congress  even 
before  the  Moss  committee  made  the  charges 
stated.  An  earlier  watchdog  committee  over 
foreign  aid,  headed  by  former  Rep.  Porter 
Hardy  (D-Va.) ,  was  equally  critical  of  Mann 
when  he  was  aid  director  In  Cambodia  before 
1963.  But  It  Is  precisely  this  same  Job  to 
which  the  Nixon  administration  now  pro- 
poses to  assign  Mann. 

Moss  Is  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  "We  will 
be  watching  every  move,"  he  says  and  adds 
with  some  understatement:  "We  do  not  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  program  In  Cam- 
bodia slmlliar  to  the  one  in  Vietnam,  and 
we  do  not  believe  Manuals  competent  to  ad- 
minister it." 

But  Mann's  proposals  for  Cambodia,  now 
"under  study"  at  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House,  call  for  a  duplication  In 
Cambodia  of  the  program  which  caused  such 
scandal  in  Saigon.  Direct  "budget  supple- 
ment" Is  an  element  of  It — that  is  a  polite 
way  to  refer  to  large  gifts  of  U.S.  cash  to 
make  up  any  difference  between  expenditures 
and  receipts. 


A  second  element  of  the  Mann  propoeal  in- 
volves an  international  fund  to  support  the 
Cambodian  currency,  a  device  which  in  Viet- 
nam has  resulted  In  an  artificial  rate  of  ex- 
change which  robs  the  American  serviceman 
and  the  American  taxpayer  officially  almost  as 
much  as  local  graft  robs  them  unofficially. 

But  the  major  feature  of  Mann's  plan  In- 
volves the  institution  In  Cambodia  of  a 
commodity  Import  program  (CIP).  This  la 
the  device  by  which  Vietnamese  businessmen 
were  kept  friendly  to  the  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment by  the  granting  of  permits  to  import 
commodities  for  the  civilian  market,  with  the 
cost  footed  by  American  taxpayers.  The  goods 
were  then  resold  at  whatever  the  traffic  would 
bear — either  to  wealthy  Vietnamese  or  to 
other  countries  or — on  occasion — to  Com- 
munist China  or  to  the  enemy. 

It  was  this  CIP  program,  accounting  for 
blUlons  of  dollars  of  U.S.  aid  to  Saigon,  which 
caused  Moss'  committee  to  blow  the  whistle 
on  Mann  in  language  rarely  seen  in  an 
official  report,  and  it  is  this  program  which — 
Moss  and  many  of  his  colleagues  believe — 
causes  the  Thieu  government  to  resist  so 
biUerly  any  negotiation  which  might  end 
the  war. 

The  CIP,  according  to  the  committee,  "en- 
couraged speculation,  windfall  profits  and 
corruption,  fed  inflation  and  deprived  the 
United  States  of  maximum  benefit  from  its 
assistance  programs."  If  it  Is  to  be  repeated 
for  the  Cambodians,  their  hearts  and  minds 
will  never  l>e  the  same. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  WILL  NOT  BE 
THE  FIRST 

Mr.  YODNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  several  occasions  President  Nixon  has 
been  quoted  as  stating,  "I  do  not  Intend 
to  be  the  first  UJB.  President  to  lose  a 
war."  Apparently  he  has  forgotten  some 
American  history  taught  him  at  Whlt- 
tier  High  School.  Very  definitely,  any 
student  of  history  knows  we  Americans 
did  not  win  the  War  of  1812.  We  Ameri- 
cans came  out  on  the  losing  side. 

President  James  Madison,  spurred  on 
by  the  warhawks  of  that  period,  went 
to  war  In  1812  with  Great  Britain.  This 
foUowed  a  declaration  of  war  which 
passed  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a  vote  of  but 
19  to  13.  The  war  cry  and  slogan  of 
that  period  was  sailors'  rights  and  free- 
dom of  seas.  Incensed  citizens  of  our 
new  Republic  demanded  that  Great 
Britain  be  compelled  to  guarantee  free- 
dom of  the  seas  for  American  merchant 
ships  and  an  end  to  impressment  of 
sailors  from  American  ships  by  officers 
of  English  warships  boarding  our  mer- 
chant ships  removing  sailors  who  they 
claimed  had  deserted  British  warships. 
The  gazettes  of  that  period  and  Amer- 
icans generally  demanded  war  against 
England  for  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
sailors'  rights. 

Great  Britain  maintained  ships  of  line 
and  frigates  off  Boston,  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and,  in  fact,  all  along  our 
eastern  seaboard.  Its  officers  were  arro- 
gant in  their  actions  as  if  the  United 
States  was  still  a  British  colony.  They 
stopped  merchant  ships  and  Impressed 
members  of  the  crew  they  claimed  had 
deserted  from  EIngllsh  merchant  vessels 
or  warships. 

Sailors  from  English  frigates  had  been 
for  years  before  our  declaration  of  war 
boarding  American  merchant  ships,  re- 
moving seamen  they  claimed  had  de- 
serted and  were  impressing  them  into 
the  British  Navy. 
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In  a  particularly  provocative  Incident, 
the  English  frigate.  Leopard,  in  1807 
followed  our  frigate,  Chesapeake  outside 
our  3-mlle  limit,  fired  a  shot  across  its 
bow.  Then  the  English  commander  de- 
manded the  right  to  board  our  ship  and 
muster  the  crew  to  determine  whether 
four  deserters  from  the  English  squadron 
were  aboard. 

The  Chesapeake  was  bound  for  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  cannon  had  not  been 
mounted.  Commodore  Barron,  the  ves- 
sel's commander.  Incensed  over  delays  In 
outfitting  this  frigate,  then  the  pride  of 
our  Navy,  decided  to  save  valuable  time 
by  putting  the  ship  in  shape  on  the 
voyage. 

Commodore  Barron  rejected  the  de- 
mand to  permit  British  officers  to  board 
our  frigate  and  muster  its  crew.  The 
English  demand  was  repeated  through  a 
trumpet  "The  Vice  Admiral's  orders  must 
be  obeyed." 

When  no  response  was  forthcoming, 
the  Leopard  crossed  the  Chesapeake's 
bow,  riddled  her  hull  with  cannon  fire. 
Commodore  Barron  finally  ordered  a  hot 
coal  carried  from  the  galley  and  the  only 
cannon  in  place  was  fired.  Our  flag  was 
then  hauled  down.  The  British  boarded 
the  Chesapeake,  removed  four  deserters 
they  found  hiding  in  its  hold. 

This  outrageous  attack  caused  an  up- 
roar throughout  the  new  coimtry.  The 
gazettes  of  that  time  and  citizens  gener- 
ally demanded  a  declaration  of  war. 
English  ships  of  line  smd  frigates  were 
in  great  strength  in  the  Atlantic.  Wher- 
ever our  merchant  ships  sailed,  many 
were  halted  by  British  warships.  Sailors 
were  forcibly  removed  imder  the  claim 
they  were  English  deserters.  These  hos- 
tile acts  on  the  high  seas  continued 
right  up  to  1812.  Our  infant  Navy  was 
small.  Our  Army  was  inadequate.  Its 
general  officers,  as  a  rule,  were  overage. 
Many  had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Liberty-loving  iMitriots  demanded 
war.  War  was  declared  against  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Later  during  the  war  this  ill-omened 
frigate,  Chesapeake,  imder  Captain  Law- 
rence, engaged  in  a  duel  with  the  British 
frigate.  Shannon,  off  Boston.  In  this  bat- 
tle, Captain  Lawrence,  mortally  wounded 
and  taken  below  deck,  gave  his  final 
order.  This  has  been  passed  down  to 
generation  after  generation  of  Americans 
and  is  part  of  the  great  history  and  noble 
tradition  of  our  Navy.  His  immortal 
fwords  were  "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 
•  The  War  of  1812  dragged  on  until  the 
Peace  of  Ghent,  signed  by  our  envoys 
and  the  British,  Christmas  Eve,  1814. 
Throughout  2  years  of  war,  our  soldiers 
Invading  Canada  met  with  one  disaster 
'after  another.  General  Hull  who  had 
■boasted  that  the  United  States  would 
■annex  Canada  surrendered  Detroit  with- 
out firing  a  shot  from  his  fortifications; 
and  to  a  force  of  Canadians  and  Indians 
inferior  in  number.  Later  in  Canada  our 
soldiers  won  some  battles.  They  captured 
and  burned  the  public  buildings  in  York, 
Canada's  capital.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  our  ground  forces  invading 
Canada  were  poorly  led  and  met  with 
one  defeat  after  another. 

Perry's  victory  near  Put-in-Bay,  Lake 
Erie,  September  10,  1813,  was  a  great 


naval  victory.  The  British  commander 
Barclay  went  into  combat  with  one  arm 
and  came  out  with  none.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  history  of  the  world  that 
an  entire  British  squadron  surrendered 
to  an  enemy.  American  schoolboys  have 
always  been  thrilled  by  Commodore 
Perry's  message: 

We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours : 
two  ships,  two  brigs,  two  schooners  and 
a  sloop. 

Then  on  Lake  Champlain,  another 
naval  victory  followed.  Finally,  from  one 
defeat  after  another  in  land  fighting, 
the  English,  Canadians,  and  Indian  Te- 
cimiseh,  allied  with  the  English,  met 
with  defeat.  Our  land  forces,  however, 
undertook  no  fiu-ther  offensive  in  Can- 
ada but  withdrew  across  the  border. 
Americans  had  boasted  early  in  1812 
that  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  a  mere 
matter  of  marching  and  then  Canada 
was  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
This  claim  proved  absurd. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  British 
naval  vessels  including  ships  of  line  and 
frigates  had  completely  blockaded  our 
shore.  Most  frigates  and  sloops  of  our 
small  navy  were  practically  interned  in 
rivers  while  British  ships  of  line,  many 
with  74  guns  and  frigates  with  44  guns, 
maintained  a  tight  blockade.  An  English 
squadron  imder  Admiral  Cockbum  sailed 
up  the  Chesapeake,  landed  soldiers  and 
marines,  routed  our  militia  at  Bladens- 
burg,  captured  Washington  and  burned 
the  White  House  and  all  Government 
buildings. 

In  the  Peace  of  Ghent,  no  mention 
whatever  was  made  of  the  cause  of  the 
war  nor  of  ttie  main  American  demand — 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  sailors'  rights. 
No  guarantees  or  assurances  whatever 
were  asked  of  the  English  by  our  negotia- 
tors who  were  seeking  peace.  None  were 
granted. 

Our  War  of  1812  with  England  had 
been  so  overshadowed  by  the  War  Be- 
tween the  Stetes,  or  the  Civil  War,  and 
by  the  two  World  Wars  which  we  fought, 
it  is  understandable  that  President  Nixon 
failed  to  recall  that  the  War  of  1812  was 
the  first  and  only  war  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic  we  lost. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson's  victory  at  New 
Orleans,  January  8,  1815,  was  fought  2 
weeks  after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  had 
been  signed  and  the  war  ended.  News  of 
the  peace  treaty  of  Ghent  did  not  reach 
the  United  States  for  a  number  of  days 
after  January  8, 1815. 

Sir  Edward  Packenham,  brother-in- 
law  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had 
landed  his  army  composed  of  veterans  of 
the  peninsular  war.  This  army,  su- 
perior in  nimiber  to  the  American  forces 
made  a  frontal  assault  on  the  American 
lines.  The  Redcoats  marched  as  if  in  a 
drill  across  a  plain  expecting  to  easily 
overwhelm  the  frontiersmen  behind  hast- 
ily erected  ramparts.  General  Jackson 
and  his  officers  had  stationed  our 
rifiemen  three  deep  behind  the  ramparts, 
riflemen  in  front  to  shoot  while  the  rifle- 
men behind  loaded  rifles  and  reloaded  as 
quickly  as  those  in  front  fired.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  flower  of  the  British  army 
had  been  decimated  by  this  rapid  fire.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  field  was  cov- 
ered with  dead  and  woimded.  The  Eng- 


lish retreated  having  suffered  losses  of 
2,600  including  Sir  Edward  Packenham, 
their  commanding  officer  and  five  other 
generals  who  were  killed.  The  American 
losses  were  13. 

President  Nixon  will  not  be  the  first 
President  to  lose  a  war  for  the  valid 
reason  that  we  Americans  certainly  did 
not  win  the  war  of  1812 — we  lost  it  and 
later  in  the  war  our  militia  was  routed  at 
Bladensburg  and  the  victorious  English 
captitfed  the  Capital  of  our  coimtry  and 
burned  the  White  House  and  Govern- 
ment buildings. 

President  Nixon  must,  however,  accept 
the  guilt  for  expanding  and  escalating 
the  Vietnsun  war  into  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Thailand,  and  this  fact  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Pentagon  and  White 
House  officials  who  now  term  our  ex- 
panded air  and  ground  war  as  the  Indo- 
Chinese  war.  Unfortunately,  our  giant 
B-52  bombers  are  operating  sorties 
around  the  clock  in  Cambodia  and  along 
the  southern  border  of  Thailand,  and  in 
Laos  in  addition  to  our  continuing  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam.  This  is  an  undeclared 
war  that  is  imwinable. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  ILLEGAL 
NARCOTICS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  April 
I  told  the  Senate  about  one  of  several 
community  projects  in  Arizona  aimed  at 
stopping  the  epidemic  of  illegal  drug  use 
among  the  young.  Since  that  time,  com- 
munity antidrug  efforts  in  my  State  have 
intensified.  Parents  especially  are  con- 
cerned about  the  illegal  narcotics  their 
children  are  being  exposed  to. 

Many  of  the  citizen  groups  fighting 
narcotics  are  making  a  splendid  effort  to 
bridge  the  so-called  generation  gap  and 
to  get  across  the  perils  of  narcoUcs  and 
marihuana. 

These  groups  are  showing  the  initiative 
and  determination  to  solve  their  own 
problems — the  spirit  of  the  Old  West. 

However,  yoimg  persons  in  my  State 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  will  continue 
to  be  tempted  by  peddlers  of  destructive 
drugs  imless  stronger  action  is  taken 
both  nationally  and  internationally  to 
cut  off  the  illicit  trade. 

As  far  as  action  at  the  Federal  level 
is  concerned,  the  administration  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  legislation  to  further 
accelerate  our  battle  against  drugs.  The 
measure,  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by 
an  82  to  0  vote  on  January  28,  1970,  and 
Is  now  pending  in  the  House. 

Internationally,  we  have  the  United 
Nations  with  its  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  and  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board.  We  also  have  an  inter- 
national treaty  on  narcotic  drugs,  the 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961. 

In  describing  the  value  of  the  conven- 
tion in  its  report  to  Congress  on  May  3, 
1967,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee stated: 
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The  1961  single  oonvcnUon  Is  the  culmina- 
tion of  more  than  66  years  of  effort  and 
progress  In  the  field  of  International  nar- 
ootlca  control. 

The  United  States  has  ratified  Uiis 
international  agreement,  as  have  79  oUier 
naUons  including  Prance.  Turkey,  Mex- 
ico, and  Burma. 

Unfortunately,  paper  support  and  ac- 
tive support  are  two  entirely  different 
and  unrelated  matters.  These  Interna- 
tional agreements  on  narcotics  control 
aU  too  often  have  proven  ineffective  in 
coping  with  major  sources  of  Ulegal  nar- 
Stics  being  sent  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  chose  to  cospon- 
sor  along  with  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
Zm^  (Mr.  Mun-HT)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  S.  4233. 
which  promises  to  increase  ti»e^ »«»'« 
support  of  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternational control  of  drug  trafflc  and 
hopefully  will  inspire  other  n&tiocs  to 
cooperate  in  this  needed  activity. 

This  bill  pledges  that  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  UJB.  fiscal  1971  appro- 
priations for  voluntary  contrlbutiona  to 
the  U  JJ.  develwment  program  be  spent 
to  establish  a  multilateral  fund  to  sup- 
port activities  designed  to  end  the  ille- 
gal international  trafflc  in  narcotics.  It 
directs  the  President  to  support  effective 
multilateral  undertakings  aimed  at  tM 
eradication  of  Illegal  production  and 
traffic  in  narcotics  through  VS.  repre- 
sentatives to  international  organizations. 
It  directs  the  President  to  support  the 
Btrengthenlng  of  those  powers  presently 
given  to  the  United  Nations  concern- 
ing narcotics.  This  would  Include  In- 
vestigation and  publication  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  Illegal  production  and 
traffic  in  narcotics,  and  a  further  con- 
vention concerning  production  and  traf- 
flc in  synthetic  drugs,  the  so-called  psy- 
chotropics. 

Finally,  this  bill  directs  the  President 
to  withhold  UJ8.  assistance  to  nations 
which  refuse  to  cooperate  with  UU.  or 
UJ3.  programs  aimed  at  suppressing  ille- 
gal narcotics  traffic.  The  bill  requires 
that  the  President  shall  withhold  assist- 
ance from  any  country  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  has  refused — a — to  co- 
operate with  the  United  Nations  or  Its 
agencies  in  carrying  out  programs  to  sup- 
press international  traffic  in  narcotics 
or— b— to  taJte  appropriate  steps  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  produced  in  such 
country  from  entering  the  United  States 
unlawfully. 

Sources  of  the  drugs  are  fairly  well 
known.  For  example.  80  percent  of  the 
illicit  heroin  sold  in  this  country  is  grown 
in  Turkey  and  processed  in  Prance.  Most 
of  the  rest  comes  from  Mexico,  with  only 
a  small  percentage  originating  in  the 
Burma,  Thailand,  Laos  area. 

Just  last  week  the  President  of  Mexico 
pledged  to  work  with  the  United  States 
in  suppressing  the  illicit  narcotics  trade. 
Attempts  to  convince  foreign  govern- 
ments they  should  cut  off  the  illegal  pro- 
duction of  narcotics  are  nothing  new. 
But  the  U.S.  Government  intensified  its 
efforts  in  July  1969  after  President  Nixon 
emphasized  that  the  elimination  of  nar- 
cotics traiDcktng  was  a  major  matter  of 
VS.  policy. 
It  was  only  a  month  later  that  the  co- 
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operation  of  U.S.  narcotics  agents  with 
French  agents  resulted  in  the  largest  sei- 
zure of  opium  ever  recorded  in  Prance. 

Through  efforts  of  the  administration, 
a  Franco-American  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Drug  Control  has  been 
formed.  Prance  has  Increased  Its  force  of 
narcotics  agents. 

One  year  ago  this  month,  there  was 
another  important  action.  The  United 
States  made  a  $3  million  loan  to  Tur- 
key for  two  purposes:  equipment  of  a 
750-man  narcotics  force  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  crop  rotation  plan. 

Although  Turkey  has  now  reduced  the 
number  of  provinces  where  opium  pop- 
pies may  be  grown  from  21  to  7,  there 
is  a  question  as  to  how  successful  this 
program  has  been. 

Despite  these  efforts,  heroin  continue* 
to  pour  into  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  administration  has  pur- 
sued a  vigorous  course  using  all  the  tools 
available  to  it  in  trying  to  stem  this  tide. 
But  there  still  are  weak  links  In  the 
chain  of  international,  national,  and  lo- 
cal efforts  to  eradicate  the  blight  of  nar- 
cotics which  threatens  to  overwhelm  the 
Nation.  .^    . 

That  is  why  we  need  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  put  effective  pres- 
sure on  uncooperative  nations. 

While  American  citizens,  young  and 
old,  mobilize  locally  to  discourage  nar- 
cotics use,  the  Federal  Government  must 
make  strong  efforts  to  intercept  the  pro- 
fessional peddler,  and  foreign  govern- 
ments must  move  forcefully  against  clan- 
destine fields  and  dope  factories. 

RUSSIANS  TEST  NEW  MRV  MISSILES 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  votes  taken  recently  here  in  the 
Senate  supporting  the  administration's 
limited  expansion  of  the  ABM  system, 
there  was  a  significant  announcement 
yesterday  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vin  R.  Laird. 

He  noted  that  the  Russians  have  In 
the  past  few  weeks  tested  an  SS-11  inter- 
continental ballistics  missile  carrying  a 
multiple  warhead.  The  Russians  have 
also  tested  an  SS-15. 

The  major  significance  of  these  Rus- 
sian developments  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  SS-11  is  only  about  a  third  as  ex- 
pensive for  the  Soviets  to  build  as  the 
larger  SS-9.  It  Is  estimated  the  SS-11 
costs  about  $10  million  to  deploy  whereas 
the  SS-9  costs  about  $30  million.  The 
major  disadvantage  of  the  SS-11  up  to 
now  has  been  that  it  is  smaller  and  there- 
fore cannot  carry  so  massive  a  warhead 
as  the  larger  SS-9.  If  the  MRV  tests  are. 
however,  successful,  this  big  disadvan- 
tage will  be  whitUed  down  considerably. 
The  Soviet  attack  force  will  be  much 
more  deadly  and  flexible. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  only  because  it  helps  to  provide 
added  evidence — if  such  evidence  were 
needed — to  support  those  Senators  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  ABM  system.  Their 
votes  proved  to  be  farsighted  indeed. 


will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  a  lim- 
itation of  3  minutes  on  statements 
therein 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACmON  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 


NEED     TO     WORK     FOR     HUMANE 
TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  4  months  the  Senate  has  gient 
much  of  its  time  considering  and  dis- 
cussing the  problems  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  all  Sen- 
ators—as it  is  the  desire  of  all  Ameri- 
cans—to bring  this  war  to  an  early 
conclusion. 

But  in  our  eagerness  to  see  an  end  to 
the  fighting  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  high-priority  consideration,  and  that 
is  the  problem  of  the  Americans  now 
being  held  prisoner  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam. We  must  do  nothing  that  will  make 
their  bondage  more  difficult,  nor  that 
will  postpone  in  any  way  their  release 
and  reunion  with  their  families. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  double  and 
redouble  our  efforts,  both  as  a  Govern- 
ment and  as  American  citizens,  to  win 
for  them  at  least  the  minimum  degree  of 
humane  treatment  provided  for  by  the 
Geneva  accords  on  prisoners.  Among  the 
immediate  goals  Is  that  of  communica- 
tion between  the  prisoners  and  their 
families  without  that  process  being  made 
part  of  the  Communist  propaganda  war 

effort 

These  considerations  must  be  upper- 
most always  In  our  minds  as  we  dis- 
cuss these  vital  issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frwn  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byhd)  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  in  Con- 
gress who  have  been  working  very  dili- 
gently In  trying  to  alleviate  the  pains  of 
the  families  of  the  1,500  or  more  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  still  being  held  in 
camps  in  North  Vietnam.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
I  have  jointly  filed  a  resolution  with  the 
Senate  calling  for  a  special  joint  com- 
mittee to  conduct  hearings.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  our  resolution  will  soon  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, to  which  it  has  been  referred. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  the 
North  Vietnamese  stUl  have  not  shown 
any  inclination  whatever  to  release  any 
of  our  prisoners.  To  the  best  of  our  in- 
formation, since  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  I  entered  into  a 
rather  lengthy  colloquy  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  Uie  communication  between  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  families  in 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  wives  and  mothers  have  had  to  go 
around  the  world  in  an  attempt  to  get  a 
message  to  Hanoi,  in  an  attempt  to  have 
Hanoi  recognize  their  responsibility  in 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  This 
is  a  very  shameful  circumstance,  and 
one  which  we  certainly  hope  will  be 
alleviated. 

The  North  Vietnamese  must  see  that 
we  have  released  prisoners  of  war,  that 
the  treatment  of  their  prisoners  has  cer- 
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tainly  been  humane  and  they  have  been 
allowed  to  communicate  with  their 
families.  We  expect  no  less  and  we  will 
stand  for  no  less. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  again  bringing  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  join  him  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  conduct  an 
early  hearing  on  the  resolution. 

It  is  pleasing  to  state  that  40  Senators 
have  cosponsored  the  resolution  which 
has  been  Jolntiy  authored  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  me.  I  trust  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
be  able  to  give  prompt  and  favorable  ac- 
tion to  the  resolution.  It  will  be  my 
plan — ^I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  only  to- 
day— to  discuss  the  resolutitm  wltii  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  hopefully,  at  some 
point  during  the  afternoon  today. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Jointly  we 
want  it  to  be  known  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  let  this  matter  drop,  that  we  do 
not  intend  Just  to  bring  It  up  every  3  or 
4  months,  but  that  we  Intend  to  press  it 
and  press  it  and  press  it.  imtil  results 
are  obtained  and  our  American  prisoners 
of  war  are  released.  In  the  interim 
period,  we  Intend  to  do  all  In  our  power 
to  see  that  they  are  treated  humanely: 
and  hopefully,  that  communication  be- 
tween them  and  their  families  will  be 
permitted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  He  is  performing 
a  great  service. 


ECONOMY  BEING  REMOVED  AS 
CAMPAIGN  ISSUE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  old  English  saying  that  once  may  be 
an  accident,  twice  a  coincidence,  but 
three  times  is  a  moral  certainty. 

Today  It  may  be  fair  to  go  nearly  that 
strong  in  suggesting  that  there  are  solid 
signs  of  an  economic  resurgence  In  the 
United  States.  These  signs  have  come 
up  without  Uie  simultaneous  self-con- 
suming flames  of  inflation  destroying  the 
effect  of  that  economic  upswing. 

The  latest  indication  that  the  eco- 
nomic climate  is  improving  Is  the  prdlm- 
inary  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  that,  for  the  first  time  since 
long  before  the  Nixon  administration 
took  office,  there  is  an  actual  decline  in 
the  wholesale  price  index.  During  August 
that  Index  has  declined  by  one-half  of  1 
percent.  This  Is  a  major  decline. 

Newspaper  accoimts  hasten  to  point 
out  that  the  effects  of  this  decline  may  be 
exaggerated— and  I  msrself  do  not  wish 
to  over-emphasize  its  importance.  But, 
taken  together  with  the  optimistic  re- 
ports we  have  been  receiving  from  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  we  now 
have  solid  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  the  Inflationary  spiral  has 
been  bndcen. 

It  may  be  weeks,  or  a  month  or  more, 
before  the  wholesale  Index  decline  is  fol- 
lowed by  lower  prices  at  the  marketplace. 
But  it  now  appears  assured  that  this 


wUl  follow  and  that  for  the  first  time  in 
a  decade  the  buying  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  will  actually  show  a  slight  in- 
crease instead  of  a  continual  erosion. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  economists  who 
scoff  at  this  indication  of  something  bet- 
ter in  the  offing.  It  is  to  their  political  ad- 
vantage to  scoff,  and  so  we  should  expect 
them  to  scoff.  There  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  Nation's  economy  will  be  in 
poor  condition,  and  that  this  will  be  the 
biggest  single  issue  during  this  fall's  elec- 
tion. Those  who  make  it  such  an  issue 
obviously  hope  to  gain  votes  by  doing  so. 

To  gain  such  votes  they  will  put  em- 
phasis on  gloom  and  predictions  of  dis- 
aster, of  recession  or  even  depression. 
There  has  already  been  some  consider- 
able talk  by  certain  offlceseekers  of  a  re- 
cession in  the  midst  of  inflation,  and  so 
forth. 

These  self-serving  predictors  of  eco- 
nomic doom  will  continue  to  preach  along 
this  vein. 

The  facts,  however,  again — and  now 
more  than  ever — appear  to  belie  their 
words. 

They  will  have  to  find  some  other  issue 
upon  which  to  nm  for  office;  the  one  to 
which  they  now  cling  is  too  slender  to 
hold  their  w^ght.  For  their  own  purposes 
they  have  wished  the  Nation's  economy 
to  decline.  They  have  wanted  people  to 
believe  that  Inflation  means  a  good  econ- 
omy, that  a  lessened  purchasing  ability  Is 
good  because,  for  some.  It  may  be  accom- 
panied by  more,  though  cheaper,  dollars 
in  the  pocket.  They  are  being  proved 
wrong.  The  stability  of  our  economic 
fabric  Is  being  restored.  The  benefits  to 
all  are  apparent. 

The  decline  in  the  wholesale  price  In- 
dex is  only  one  more  of  a  series  of  indi- 
cations that  the  policy  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility is  working. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bybd  of  West  Virginia)  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letter, 
which  was  referred  as  indicated: 

Afpbovai.  or  Loan  to  Akkaxsas  Vallkt 
a.  ft  T.,  li»c.,  or  Pueblo.  Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlatrator,  Rural 
Hectrlflcatlon  Administration,  UJ8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Senate  report  No.  497,  Information  relating 
to  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Arkansas  VaUey 
a.  ft  T.,  Inc.  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  for  the  flnanclng 
of  certain  transmission  faculties  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  conunittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONXTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  17183.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  •yTTT  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  relating  to  war  risk  Insur- 
ance (Rept.  No.  91-1140). 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affalra.  without  amend- 
ment: 

8. 3997.  A  hill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  In- 
dians In  Ooiuit  of  Otelma  oaae  47567,  and  a 


Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Ute  Tribe  of  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Uncompahgre  Band  of  Ute  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  349,  and  tor  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  9X- 
1141). 

By  Mr.  FANNIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  13434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the 
Hualapal  Reservation,  Ariz.,  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  Noe.  90  and  122,  and 
for  other  pvirposee  (Rept.  No.  91-1147). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs.  wlOioiut  amsnd- 
nkent: 

HJa.  16416.  An  act  to  reimburse  the  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Otiray  BeeervaUon 
for  tribal  funds  that  were  used  to  construct, 
operate,  and  Totwtjttn  the  XTlntah  Indian 
iRlgatton  project,  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-1148). 

By  Mr.  BEUiMON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  14007.  An  act  to  authMlze  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  (Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  ct 
Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  OcMnmlaalcii 
docket  No.  96,  and  for  otiier  purpoees  (BQ*. 
No.  91-1149):  and 

HR.  14827.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
poBltion  of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  In 
TTw^ian  Claims  OoEunlaslon  docket  No.  330, 
and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  91-1160). 

By  Mr.  HANSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  2738.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Wyoming  to 
the  occupants  of  the  land  (R^t.  No.  91- 
1142). 

By  Bfr.  BTBIX,  from  the  Committee  <m  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaln,  wltli  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3196.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
eraUy  owned  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
are  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
Reno-SpaxfcB  Indian  Colony,  and  for  other 
purpoees  (Rept.  No.  91-1143). 

By  Mr.  JAC^KSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaln,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  4078.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dUport- 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
in  favor  of  the  anohomlah  TrH>e  In  Indians 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  128,  ttie 
Upper  Skagit  Tritx  In  Indian  Claims  Oom- 
n^on  docket  No.  92,  and  the  Snoqualmle 
and  Skykomlsh  Tribes  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  93,  aixd  for  other 
purpoeee   (Rept.  No.  91-1144). 

By  Mr.  FANNIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  4083.  A  blU  to  iwovlde  for  the  dlspon- 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Chcmehuevl  Tribe  or 
Indians  (Rept.  No.  91-1148) . 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Oommlttea  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaln,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  3487.  A  bill  to  authOTlae  the  sale  and 
exchange  ot  certain  lands  on  the  Ooeur 
d'Alene  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  ouur 
purpoees  (Rept.  No.  91-1146) . 


HEALTH       INSURANCE       LEOISLA- 
TION— REPORTS  OP  A  COMMnTBB 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CSvII 
Service,  I  report  favorably,  two  Wlls  re- 
lating to  the  Government  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  Insurance  program.  Tt» 
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bill  (S.  1772)  Is  reported  with  amend- 
ments, and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  91- 
1151)  thereon.  The  second  bill  (HJl. 
16968)  is  reported  without  amendment, 
and  has  no  written  report. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Oovemment 
contributes  approximately  28  percent  of 
the  average  cost  of  high  option  health 
Insurance.  Under  S.  1772,  which  the 
committee  agreed  upon  some  time  ago, 
this  contribution  would  Increase,  effec- 
tive October  1,  1970,  to  40  percent  of  the 
average  cost.  The  House  bill  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  Senate  bill  except  that 
It  provides  for  a  50-percent  contri- 
bution. The  House  bill  is  reported 
so  that,  when  the  Senate  bill  Is  acted 
upon,  the  action  can  then  be  vacated 
and  the  House  bill  can  be  amended  with 
substitute  language  In  the  form  of 
S.  1772.  and  a  conference,  if  necessary, 
on  a  House-passed  bill  number  can  be 
arranged.  I  hope  that,  if  the  Senate 
agrees  with  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation, the  House  might  be  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  lower  flgiire  of  40  percent, 
so  that  the  bill  can  be  Quickly  signed 
Into  law  and  become  effective  at  the 
"beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  in 
October  1970. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  The  report  will  be  received 
and  the  bills  will  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar; and  the  report  will  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  4292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility through  the  establishment  of  a  lim- 
itation on  budget  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  4293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tung  Suk 
Kang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  4294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  widows,  widowers, 
and  minor  children  of  employees  who  have 
died  while  employed  by  an  air  carrier  or 
foreign  air  carrier  after  25  or  more  years  of 
Buch  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MTTJ.KR: 

S.  4295.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Blr.  MnxEB  when  be  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TAJiBOBOtrGH,  Mr.  HuoHXS.  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  KxinnDT,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  ScHwxiKiat,  and  Mr.  Woxiamb  of 
New  Jersey) : 

S.  4296.  A  blU  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Servloe  Act  to  meet  the  need 
for  additional  personnel  In  the  health  pro- 
fessions by  encouraging  and  assisting  dis- 
advantaged Individuals  to  pursue  training 
designed  to  prepare  them  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  such  proffesslons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  aijd 
Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Csanbton  when  be 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  thA 
appropriate  beading.) 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Tahbobough,  Mr.  Coopbi,  Mr.  Saxbe. 
Mr.  McOovxRN,  Mr.  Mondau.  Mr. 
Pzix,  Mr.  YoTTNC  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Habt, 
Mr.  Cbanston,  Mr.  Httghxs,  Mr. 
Bath.  Mr.  Metcaut,  Mr.  Muskie,  and 
Mr.  McCarthy)  : 
S.  4297.  A  bill  to  create  a  health  security 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Rac- 
ORD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois: 
S.  4298.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  in  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  4299.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  erect  an  historical  marker 
In  or  near  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Carbon- 
dale,  HI.,  designating  such  Cemetery  as  the 
site  of  the  first  recorded  planned  Memorial 
Day  observance;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sifrm  of  Illinois 
when  he  Introduced  S.  4299  app«ar  below 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 


S.     4295 — INTRODUCTION     OP     THE 
FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 

1970 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  printing  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  and  to 
extend  the  time  for  completion  of  the 
National  Sjrstem  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways. 

I  understand  that  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  has  held  several  weeks 
of  hearings  on  various  aspects  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  Many 
different  proposals  have  been  advocated 
regarding  what  should  be  done  with 
highway  trust  funds.  Both  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, chairmsm  of  the  committee,  and 
Senator  Cooper,  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  have  introduced  bills  on  this 
subject  and  both  have  invited  Senators 
to  make  their  views  known  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  using  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing this  bill  to  set  forth  my  views  on 
this  subject. 

The  Interstate  System  in  this  country 
is  now  more  than  70  percent  complete.  It 
is  anticipated  that  it  can  be  completed 
by  1976  or  1977.  It  is  my  beUef  that  no 
major  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
trust  fund  revenues  and  their  distribu- 
tion while  the  Interstate  System  Is  still 
unfinished.  After  completion  of  the  sys- 
tem there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to 
consider  whether  any  changes  in  the  use 
of  the  trust  funds  should  be  made. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
today  which  would  merely  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program.  It  would  also  extend  the 
date  for  completion  of  the  National  83^- 
tem  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
from  the  current  target  date  of  1974  to 
1976  and  would  provide  authorization  of 
funds  for  those  years.  These  provisions 
are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  ones 
in  the  administration  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  The  biU  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4295)  to  authorize  ai^ro- 
priatlons  for  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 


the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


S.  4296— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  ASSIST- 
ANCE AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today,  for  myself  and  Senator 
Yarborottch,  chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  of  the  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  a  leader 
of  the  Nation  in  health  affairs,  and  for 
Senators  Hughes,  Javits,  Kennedy, 
Nelson,  Schweiker,  and  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  a  bill  to  "amend  title  vn  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  meet 
the  need  for  additional  personnel  in  the 
health  professions  by  encouraging  and 
assisting  disadvantaged  individuals  to 
pursue  training  designed  to  prepare  them 
to  engage  in  the  practice  of  such  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes."  Its  short 
title  would  be  the  "Health  Professions 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1970." 

I  am  delighted  that  six  members  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee  have  Joined  in 
cosponsorship  of  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
make  important  improvements  in  the 
health  professions  student  loan  and 
scholarship  programs,  to  encourage 
greater  representation  of  the  education- 
ally and  economically  disadvantaged  in 
the  health  professions,  and  to  provide 
incentives  for  health  professionals  as- 
sisted through  Federal  student  loans  to 
practice  in  urban  and  rural  poverty 
areas. 

We  face  a  critical  shortage  of  health 
professionals  in  the  United  States  today, 
including  an  estimated  50,000  physicians 
and  9,000  dentists.  Adequate  health  care 
is  simply  not  available  to  millions  of 
Americans.  And  this  inadequacy  is  the 
result  not  only  of  a  poorly  functioning 
delivery  system  but  also  of  shortages  in 
various  critical  categories  of  health 
manpower. 

In  December  1968,  the  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  the  future  of 
higher  education  recommended  "a  sub- 
stantial program  of  Federal  aid  for  medi- 
cal education"  in  order  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  medical  school  graduates  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Nation's  rapidly  growing 
need  for  medical  services.  Unfortunately, 
since  that  time,  Federal  support  for 
medical  education  has  not  expanded  at  a 
pace  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

An  Important  facet  of  the  overall 
shortage  of  health  professionals  is  the 
disproportionately  low  representation  of 
minority  groups  In  such  professions; 
their  representation  falls  far  short  of  the 
proportions  which  such  groups  represent 
in  the  population  as  a  whole.  For  ex- 
ample, although  blacks  make  up  11  per- 
cent of  our  population,  only  2  percent 
of  the  medical  profession  is  black.  There 
are  only  6,000  black  physicians  in  the 
oitire  Nation;  one  out  of  every  560  whites 
Is  a  physician  while  the  rate  for  blacks 
Is  one  out  of  every  3,800.  Although  com- 
parable nationwide  data  is  not  available, 
the  representation  of  chlcanos,  Indians 
and  those  of  oriental  descent  is  estimated 
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to  be  even  lower  proportionately.  For  ex- 
ample, although  chlcanos  comprised  as  of 
1960  approximately  11  percent  of  the 
total  population  in  the  Southwestern 
States,  chlcanos  comprise  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  medical  student  bodies  In 
those  States. 

■nils  unequal  representation  is  due  In 
large  part  to  two  things:  the  lack  of  ef- 
fective coimsellng  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist minority  students  to  enter  the  health 
professions,  and  the  Inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing financial  aid  programs  to  provide  as- 
sistance at  levels  which  would  enable  the 
disadvantaged  to  meet  the  enormous,  ex- 
ploding costs  of  imdergraduate  and  grad- 
uate education  in  the  health  professions. 

The  shortage  of  health  professionals 
is  most  apparent  and  most  unfair  among 
the  poor,  for  whom  the  lack  of  decent 
medical  care  Is  a  serious  and  growing 
problem.  It  is  estimated  that  10  million 
persons  In  this  country  receive  no  medi- 
cal care  and  for  another  20  million  the 
care  is  substandard  and  minimal.  One 
reason  for  the  appalling  lack  of  adequate 
health  care  among  the  poor — both  rural 
and  urban — is  the  shortage  of  health 
professionals  in  general.  Another  Is  the 
severe  economic  disadvantages  for  any 
health  professional  choosing  to  serve  In 
a  low-income  community.  Poverty  areas 
offer  neither  the  prestige  nor  the  eco- 
nomic rewards  attainable  in  suburban 
or  midcity  areas.  Thus,  not  only  are  the 
disadvantaged  deterred  from  following 
careers  in  the  health  professions  by  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  the  many  years  of 
schooling  required,  but  those  who  do 
manage  to  become  doctors,  dentists  or 
other  health  professionals  are  prevented 
from  practicing  in  a  poverty  area  by 
the  necessity  of  repaying  educational 
debts. 

Many  young  health  professionals — 
black,  white,  or  brown,  disadvantaged  or 
not — who  would  otherwise  find  a  worthy 
outlet  for  their  idealism,  energy  and 
social  commitment  working  in  a  poverty 
area  find  it  is  simply  economically  Im- 
possible to  do  so.  So  these  professionals 
go  into  practice  elsewhere,  or  they  go  In- 
to research,  and  the  health  needs  of  the 
poor  go  unmet. 

An  important  new  initiative  in  this 
area — which  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
would  complement  and  enlarge  upon — 
!ls  the  health  manpower  development 
program  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion. This  new  program  is  aimed  at  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  doctors,  dentists 
and  other  health  providers  in  poverty 
areas,  under  a  $2  million  grant  Just  made 
by  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
In  announcing  the  new  program,  John 
W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  coalition 
and  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  said: 

There  is  a  partlctilar  need  to  recruit  more 
minority  groups  into  the  health  professions. 
In  the  United  States  today,  only  two  percent 
of  our  physicians  are  black.  Many  more 
members  of  the  minority  communities,  not 
only  black  but  Mexican-American  and 
Puerto  Rlcan,  would  like  to  pursue  careers 
In  health.  Such  opportunities  are  almost 
whoUy  dependent  on  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate flnnnfifti  support.  I  Cannot  empha- 
size that  pomt  too  strongly. 

In  order  to  assist  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents to  enter  the  health  professions,  and 


to  make  other  improvements  in  health 
professions  student  assistance  programs, 
the  bill  proposes  a  number  of  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  health  professions 
loan  and  scholarship  programs.  These 
changes  would  benefit  all  students  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.  The  loan 
progrsun,  which  expires  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  would  be  extended  through  fiscal 
year  1976.  The  fiscal  year  1971  authori- 
zation would  be  increased  from  $35  mil- 
lion to  $45  million.  The  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1972  would  be  $55  million 
with  increases  of  $5  million  for  each  of 
the  next  4  fiscal  years.  The  student  loan 
mftYiTriiiTn  would  be  Increased  from  $2,500 
to  $3,500  per  year  for  all  students.  Esti- 
mates given  to  me  by  medical  schools  in 
California  are  that  present  student  costs 
average  about  $6,000  per  year  and  are 
expected  to  increase  substantially  over 
the  next  several  years.  The  combination 
of  a  $3,500  loan  and  a  $2,500  scholarship 
authorized  imder  present  law  would, 
therefore,  just  about  cover  average  costs 
at  these  schools  right  now.  However, 
there  are  many  schools  where  costs  are 
higher  than  $6,000  per  year,  and  that 
figure  does  not  Include  the  added  ex- 
penses for  married  students  with  de- 
pendents. 

For  those  who  are  educationally  or 
economically  disadvantaged  due  to  socio- 
economic factors,  the  maximum  loan 
would  be  Increased  to  $7,000  per  year.  A 
recent  report  to  the  Inter-Assoclation 
Committee  on  Expanding  Educational 
Opportunities  In  Medicine  for  Black  and 
other  Minority  Students,  by  a  task  force 
of  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Colleges,  concluded: 

The  main  barrier  today  for  minority  stu- 
dents Is  the  Inadequacy  of  financial  aid. 
Coincident  with  Increasing  enrollment  of 
minority  students  In  medical  schools,  fed- 
eral government  and  other  sources  of  funds 
have  been  decreasing.  The  need  is  urgent 
for  reversing  this  trend  and  establishing 
better  mechanisms  for  utilizing  available 
funds. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  Is  a  broad- 
ening of  present  loan  forgiveness  pro- 
visions. Under  existing  law,  indebted- 
ness on  health  professions  loans  is  for- 
given at  the  rate  of  only  15  percent  for 
each  year  of  practice  in  a  rural  poverty 
area.  The  bill  recognizes  the  need  to 
provide  greater  encouragement  for 
health  professionals  to  practice  in  areas 
where  the  need  is  greatest,  including 
both  urban  and  rural  pover'fcsK^reas.  Un- 
der the  bill,  loans  would  be  forei«en,  up 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  loan  plus 
crued  interest,  at  the  rate  of  33  Va  per- 
cent for  each  year  in  which  a  physician, 
dentist  or  optometrist  practices  in  either 
an  utton  or  rural  poverty  area.  This  pro- 
vision for  total  loan  obligation  cancella- 
tion over  3  years  would  make  cancella- 
tion for  the  first  time  an  attractive  al- 
ternative to  private  practice  as  a  means 
of  pasdng  off  a  student  loan.  It  would 
also  dovetail  nicely  with  Senator  Macnu- 
son's  proposed  pilot  project  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  contained  In 
S.  4106,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
cosponsor. 

In  addition.  In  order  to  provide  a 
greater  Inducement  for  medical  and 
other  health  professions  schools  to  admit 
larger  numbers  of  disadvantaged  stu- 


dents, the  scholarship  formula  would  be 
revised  to  provide  substantial  additional 
assistance  to  such  schools  based  on  the 
number  of  such  students  they  enroll 
Under  present  law,  this  formula  is  $2,000 
times  10  percent  of  the  full-time  student 
population;  that  is.  the  school's  scholar- 
ship f xmd  receives  $200  for  each  student 
enrolled.  The  bill  would  authorize  an 
additional  $2,500  to  the  scholarship  fund 
based  on  each  full-time  student  who  ifl 
disadvantaged — as  defined  In  the  out- 
reach program  which  I  will  discuss  next. 
The  maximum  individual  scholarship  foi 
such  disadvantaged  students  would  be 
increased  from  $2,500  to  $5,000,  and  the 
scholarship  program  would  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1976. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  add  a  new  part 
H  to  title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  schools  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying,  encouraging,  and  assisting 
disadvsaitaged  Individuals  with  a  poten- 
tial for  education  or  training  In  the 
health  professions.  Specifically  included 
are  those  returning  veterans  with  train- 
ing or  experience  in  the  health  field. 
Individuals  would  be  assisted  in  enroll- 
ing, or  in  qualifying  to  enroll,  in  post- 
secondary  education  or  training.  Includ- 
ing health  professions  schools.  The  out- 
reach program  would  also  provide  for 
broad  dissemination  of  information  on 
sources  of  financial  aid  available  for 
such  postgraduate  or  postsecondary  edu- 
cation and  training. 

To  this  extent,  the  bill's  outreach 
provisions  are  similar  to  those  contained 
In  S.  3586,  the  Health  Training  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  already  passed  by  the 
Senate — section  205 — as  well  as  the  ver- 
sion passed  by  the  House  regarding 
allied  health  professionals.  However,  our 
bill  goes  further  and  specifically  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  fund  such 
other  programs  as  he  determines  would 
enhance  the  enrollment,  pursuit,  and 
completion  of  study  by  such  disadvan- 
taged persons  (Hice  they  are  enrolled  In 
medical  and  other  health  professions 
schools 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  $40  million  over  the  next  4  fiscal 
years  for  this  outreach  and  special  as- 
sistance program. 

This  outreach  concept  was  recom- 
mended In  the  AAMC  report  on  expand- 
ing minority  student  owwrtunlties  In  the 
health  professions,  which  I  referred  to 
earlier.  The  report  called  for  a  netwoit 
of  regional  centers  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  career  oKwrtunities  for  dis- 
advantaged students  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions. Such  a  program,  the  report 
stated,  would  serve  a  vital  motivational 
purpose  in  encouraging  and  assisting 
qualified  disadvantaged  students  who 
were  pursuing  or  considering  education 
and  training  In  the  health  professions. 
The  fact  Is  that  many,  msuiy  disadvan- 
taged pers<Mis  who  could  be  effectively 
educated  and  trained  for  vital  health 
professional  roles  never  consider  this  as 
a  viable  possibility.  This  program  would 
seek  to  change  that  and  make  clear  the 
great  possibilities  which  exist  for  them 
in  this  highly  critical  skill-shortage  area. 

The  new  outreach  Initiative  which  I 
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am  proposing  would  respond  to  two  of 
Uie  three  major  needs  Identified  in  the 
AAMC  report:  First,  recruitment  of  stu- 
dents into  health  professions  education; 
and.  second,  retention  of  students  al- 
ready In  the  "educational  pathway" 
leading  to  such  professions. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  phy- 
sicians' assistants  would  be  assisted  under 
the  allied  health  professions  programs 
contained  in  S.  3586,  the  Health  Training 
Improvement  Act  of  1970,  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  July  13.  Physicians'  assist- 
ants are  specifically  recognized  in  the 
Senate  report  on  that  bill  as  being  one 
of  several  new  and  promising  categories 
of  health  manpower.  Physicians'  assist- 
ants are  iK>t  Included  imder  this  biU 
which  deals  only  with  the  more  tradi- 
tional categories  of  health  professionals. 
However.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  phy- 
sicians' assistant  is  a  very  Important  new 
category  in  the  health  manpower  area, 
and  must  be  assisted  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee's  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, and  as  chairman  of  its  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  am  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  committee's  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  health  care  delivery  system 
and  to  expend  our  supply  of  h«dth  pro- 
fessionals. Meeting  these  goals  requires 
increasing  our  commitment  to  and  our 
financing  of  student  assistance  programs, 
institutional  and  special  project  grants 
to  medical  and  health  professions 
schools,  construction  f  imds  and  research. 
However,  in  expanding  and  improving 
these  programs  I  believe  we  must  give 
special  attention  to  ways  in  which  they 
can  be  utilized  to  Improve  educatiomd 
opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
to  Improve  health  care  in  our  poverty 
areas. 

Although  I  have  emphasized  the  bene- 
fits of  this  bill  to  disadvantaged  health 
professions  students.  I  would  like  to 
make  very  clear  that  this  bill  Is  idso  in- 
tended to  provide  general  assistance  to 
health  professions  schools  aiul  students 
by  Improving  and  enlarging  the  loan  and 
scholarship  fimds  available  for  all  stu- 
dents at  all  medical  and  health  profes- 
sions schools.  We  took  a  major  step  in 
this  discretion  by  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  $100  million  in  emergency 
relief  for  medical  aiMl  dental  schools  in 
financial  distress  in  S.  3586,  the  Health 
Training  Improvement  Act  of  1970,  al- 
ready pcused  by  the  Senate.  Under  that 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  dire  financial  straits  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  affirmative  re^Mnse  to  one 
or  more  of  ^the  following  aspects  of  na- 
tional health  policy:  First,  Increasing 
enroUment'of  students  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  the  supply  of  trained  health 
professions  personnel;  second,  improving 
the  quality  or  delivery  of  health  care 
and  services  to  disadvantaged  persons 
in  urban  or  rural  areas;  third,  providing 
care  to  substantial  numbers  of  iTetients 
under  medicare  and  medicaid;  or  fourth, 
maintaining  enrollments  and  quality  In 
the  face  of  rapidly  rising  costs.  ' 

Another  example  of  the  effort  being 
made  to  meet  the  health  professionals 
crisis  Is  the  action  being  taken  by  the 
University  of  California  School  of  Medi- 


cine at  Davis,  where  the  first-year  en- 
rollment of  medical  students  Is  to  be  in- 
creased from  52  to  100  next  year.  The 
3-year-old  school  will  apply  for  a  5- 
year,  $5  million  grant  under  the  phyd- 
cian  augmentation  program,  which  pro- 
vides grants  to  medical  schools  willing  to 
make  major  increases  in  their  first  year 
enrollments.  According  to  C.  J,  Tupper, 
dean  of  the  school : 

Tb«  plan  reflects  tbe  concern  on  the  part 
of  administrative  and  faculty  members  as  to 
the  school's  responsibility  In  meeting  the 
physician  manpower  shortage  crisis. 

The  Davis  medical  school  proposal  Is 
an  ambitious  one.  In  light  of  the  very 
pressing  needs  and  the  long  period  of 
years  before  an  entering  medical  stu- 
dent actually  becomes  ar.  1/LJ3.,  the  tim- 
ing is  important  and  highly  commend- 
able. However,  much  of  the  success  of 
the  expansion  will  rest  on  the  adequacy 
of  Federal  support  in  such  areas  as  stu- 
dent assistance,  institutional  support 
and  health  facilities  construction  grants. 
It  is  im]3ortant.  therefore,  that  these 
vital  programs  of  support  for  health  pro- 
fessions education  be  maintained  and 
expanded  this  year  and  in  the  coming 
years  if  such  Initiatives  as  that  being 
undertaken  at  UC-Davis  are  to  be  pro- 
ductive in  helping  to  solve  the  health 
manpower  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  analysis  of  the  bill  fol- 
lowed by  the  full  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  coid, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  bill  (S.  4296)  to  amend  tiUe  Vn 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  meet 
the  need  for  additional  persoimel  In 
the  health  professions  by  encouraging 
and  assisting  disadvantaged  individuals 
to  pursue  training  designed  to  prepare 
them  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  such 
professions,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Cranston  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

S.  4208 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
0/  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemJiled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Professions 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1970". 

Sec.  a.  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  pcut : 

"Part  n — Orants  and  Contkacts  to  ENCOtn- 
Acs  Pull  UTnazATioN  of  Edttcational  Tal- 
ent Fom  TKx  Health  PaomsioNS 
"Sic.  799a.   (a)   To  assist  In  meeting  the 
need  for  additional  professional  personnel  In 
the  health  prafeaslons  (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion   (b)),   the  Saoretary  Is  authorized   to 
make  granta  to  State  or  local   educational 
agencies  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  or 
enter  Into  contracts  (without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3700  of  the  Revised  SUtutea  (41  T7.8.C. 
6))  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  identifying  Individuals  with  a  poten- 
tial for  education  or  training  in  the  health 
profeeslons  (Including  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  with  training  or 
ezperlenoe  in  the  health  field)  who  due  to  ao- 


cloeoonomlc  factors  are  financially  or  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  and  encouraging  and 
assisting  tliem  (A)  to  enroll  In  a  school  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy, 
optometry,  podiatry,  veterinary  medicine,  or 
public  health  which  is  accredited  as  provided 
in  section  721(b)(1)(B);  or  (B)  If  they  are 
not  qualified  to  enroll  In  such  a  school,  to 
undertake  such  postsecondary  education 
or  training  as  may  be  reqiUred  to  qualify 
them  to  enroll  In  such  a  school: 

"(2)  publicizing  existing  sources  of  finan- 
cial aid  available  to  persons  enrolled  in  any 
Buoh  school  or  who  are  undertaking  train- 
ing necessary  to  qualify  them  to  enroll  In 
any  such  school;  or 

"(3)  establishing  such  programs  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  enhance  and  fa- 
oUltate  the  enrollment,  pursuit,  and  com- 
pletion of  study  by  Individuals  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  In  schools  referred  to  In  clause 
(1)(A). 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
'professional  personnel  In  the  health  pro- 
fessions' refers  to  any  of  the  following — 

"(1)  doctors  of  medicine; 

"(2)  doctors  of  dentistry  or  persons  hold- 
ing an  equivalent  degree; 

"(3)  doctors  of  osteopathy; 

"(4)  doctors  of  pharmacy  or  bachelors  of 
science  In  pharmacy: 

"(6)  doctors  of  optometry  or  persons  hold- 
ing an  equivalent  degree; 

"(6)  doctors  of  podiatry  or  doctors  of  sur- 
gical chiropody; 

"(7)  doctors  of  veterinary  medicine  or  per- 
sons holding  an  equlvsUent  degree;  or 

"(8)  graduates  of  schools  of  public  health. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $7,(X>0,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $9,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $11,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  741(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "Loans"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sentence,  loans"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strlk- 
mg  out  "$2,500"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$3,500";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  flnt  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  any  student  who  is  an  individual  re- 
ferred to  in  section  799(a)(1)  such  loans 
may  not  exceed  $7,000  for  any  such  student 
for  any  such  year." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  741(f) 
of  such  Act  Is  simended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "IS  per  centum''  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "33  Vi  per  centum"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  rural  area"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "an  urban  or  rural 
area";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "an  amount  equal  to 
an  additional  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  loans  plus  Interest  may  be 
canceled"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  such 
loans  plus  interest  may  be  canceled". 

(c)  (1)  Effective  in  the  case  of  fiscal  yean 
ending  after  June  30, 1970,  the  first  sentence 
of  section  742(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out  this  part 
(other  than  section  744)  $45,000,000  for  the 
fl«oal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $65,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $60.* 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $66,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section 
743(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 
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(A)  by  striking  out  "1972"  and  msertlng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "1977";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1970,  the  first 
sentence  of  section  780(b)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971  and  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years, 
the  amount  of  the  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  to  each  such  school  shall  be  equal  to  (1) 
$3,000  multlpUed  by  one-tenth  of  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  students  of  such  school,  plus 
(2)  $2,600  multlpUed  by  the  number  of  full- 
time  students  of  such  school  who  are  indi- 
viduals referred  to  In  section  799a(a)(l)." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
780(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1977":  and 

(2)  by  strlitlng  out  "1971"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

(c)(1)  Section  780(c)(1)(D)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "two"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "seven". 

(2)  Section  780(c)  (1)  (B)  of  siich  Act  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1976";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1972'*  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "197T'. 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  780 
(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$2,600"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$6,000  (in  the  case  of  any  student  who  is  an 
individual  referred  to  in  section  799a(a)  (1) ), 
or  $2,500  (In  the  case  of  any  other  student) .". 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Crans- 
ton. Is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  S.  4296 — The  Proposed  Health 
Professions  Assistance  Amendments  of 
£  1970 

3'.  I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist persons  who  are  financially  or  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  because  of  socio-eco- 
nomic factors  to  pursue  training  in  the 
health  professions.  It  would  accomplish  this 
by  establishing  a  special  outreach  program 
to  Identify,  encoiu-age,  and  prepare  disadvan- 
taged persons  to  enroll  in  health  professions 
schools  and  making  grants  to  those  schools 
once  they  enroll  significant  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged students.  In  addition,  the  pres- 
ent law  concerning  loans  and  scholarships 
fOr  students  in  the  health  professions  schools 
would  be  amended  (1)  to  extend  these  two 
programs  through  fiscal  year  1976;  (2)  to 
raise  the  maximum  limits  on  loans  for  all 
students  and  on  scholarships  for  disadvan- 
taged i>ersons;  (3)  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  the  loan  program; 
(4)  to  provide  for  substantial  Increases  In 
the  allocation  of  scholarship  funds  to  schools 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  dis- 
advantaged students  enrolled;  and  (6)  to 
provide  Increased  incentives  for  practice  in 
luban  or  rural  poverty  areas  by  providing  for 
full  cancellation  of  student  loans  in  return 
for  three  years  of  practice  In  those  areas. 

n.   SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1  gives  the  Act  the  short  title 
"Health  Professions  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1970." 

m.    HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    OUTREACH    PROGRAM 

Section  2  of  the  blU  would  add  a  new  Part 
H  to  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Title  vn  now  Includes  provisions  con- 
cerning training  of  professional  health  per- 
sonnel. Part  H  would  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram to  Identify,  encourage,  and  assist  dis- 
advantaged persons  to  prepare  for,  enter  and 
complete  training  in  the  health  professions. 
Part  H  consists  of  one  section,  799a.  It  is 
analyzed  by  Its  three  subsections.  With  the 
exception  of  clause  (3),  which  Is  new.  It  Is 
similar  to  the  outreach  provision  contained 
in   section   206   of    S.    3586,    the   proposed 


"Health  Training  Improvement  Act  of  1970," 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  13,  1970. 

Subsection  (a)  of  See.  799a.  Clause  (I) 
gives  grant  and  contract  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  H.E.W.  to  establish,  through 
pubUc  and  private  educational  or  other 
agencies,  programs  to  Identify  potential 
health  professions  students  who,  due  to 
socio-economic  factors,  are  financially  or 
educationally  disadvantaged.  (Veterans  with 
training  or  experience  In  the  health  field  are 
specifically  Included.)  Such  Individuals 
would  be  encoiuuged  and  assisted  to  enroll 
If  qualified,  or  to  undertake  such  post-sec- 
ondary work  as  is  necessary  to  become  quali- 
fied to  enroU,  In  a  health  professions  school. 

Clause  (2)  specifies  that  a  school's  or  or- 
ganization's encouragement  and  assistance 
efforts  would  include  publicizing  existing 
sources  of  financial  aid  available  to  persons 
who  are  enrolled  In  health  professions 
schools  or  are  undertaking  training  necessary 
to  qualify  for  enrollment  in  any  such  school. 
"  Clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  would  pro- 
vide for  grants  to  or  contracts  with  schools 
to  establish  programs  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  enliance  and  facilitate  en- 
rollment, pursuit,  and  completion  of  study 
by  disadvantaged  persons  who  are  potential 
health  professionals. 

Subsection  {b)  of  See.  799a.  Defines  "pro- 
fessional personnel  In  the  health  profes- 
sions" as  doctors  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy  (or  bachelor  of  science 
In  pharmacy) ,  optometry,  podiatry  or  sur- 
gical chiropody,  veterinary  medicine  or  grad- 
uates of  schools  of  public  health.  This  defini- 
tion Is  consistent  with  other  parts  of  Title 
vn  concerning  types  of  health  professions 
schools  to  which  grants  are  made  for  con- 
struction, student  loans  and  scholarships. 

Subsection  {O  of  Sec.  799a.  Would  author- 
ize appropriations  for  Part  H  from  fiscal 
years  1971  through  1976.  The  Initial  author- 
ization is  $5,000,000  for  FT  1971,  and  the  au- 
thorization for  each  subsequent  year  Is  In- 
creased by  $3,000,000  a  year. 

IV.  srUDENT  LOANS 

Section  3  of  the  Mil  would  amend  the 
health  professions  student  loan  provisions  of 
Title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
42  U.S.C.  294  a-b. 

Loan  Levels.  Clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section 3(a)  would  Increase  the  present 
maximum  loan  level  for  all  students  from 
$2,500  to  $3,500  per  academic  year. 

Clause  (3)  would  establish  a  maximum 
loan  level  of  $7,000  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents described  In  the  Outreach  Provision 
(Part  H  of  section  799a) . 

Cancellation  of  Loans.  Subsection  3(b) 
of  the  bill  would  amend  present  law  which 
cancels  student  loan  indebtedness  incurred 
by  physicians,  dentists,  and  optometrists  at 
the  rate  of  15  percent  for  each  year  of  prac- 
tice in  a  rural  poverty  area.  The  annual  rate 
of  cancellation  would  be  raised  to  33^  per- 
cent, and  the  qualifying  geographical  areas 
would  be  expanded  to  include  urban  as  well 
as  rural  poverty  areas.  The  present  provision 
permitting  an  additional  50  percent  cancella- 
tion of  the  debt  for  work  In  a  niral  area  Is 
rephrased  for  clarity. 

Student  Loan  Authorization.  Clause  (i) 
of  Subsection  3{c)  would  amend  the  present 
student  loan  authorization  section  which 
now  expires  with  an  authorization  of  $36,- 
000,000  m  fiscal  year  1971.  The  new  schedule 
would  begin  with  a  fiscal  year  1971  author- 
ization of  $45,000,000,  rtslng  to  $66,000,000 
for  1972,  and  increasing  by  $5,000,000  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  fiscal  1976. 

Clause  (2)  of  subsection  2(c)  would  ad- 
vance the  dates  but  retain  the  present 
scheme  for  phasing  out  the  student  loan 
authorizations.  For  the  three  fiscal  years 
following  the  last  specific  year's  authorim- 
tion,  such  sums  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  as  are  necessary  to  continue 
to    provide   loans   to   students   who   began 


their  health  profession  training  with  a  loan 
under  this  program. 

V.  SCHOLARSHIP  GRANTS 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  (1)  amend  the 
present  formula  for  scholarship  grants.  (3) 
extend  the  scholarship  grant  program 
through  fiscal  year  1976.  and  (3)  raise  from 
$2,600  to  $6,000  the  maximum  limit  on 
scholarships  In  the  case  of  disadvantaged 
students  described  In  the  Outreach  Program 
(Part  H  of  section  799a) . 

Sc/iolors/iip  Grant  Formula.  Subsection 
4(a)  of  the  bill  wovild  change  the  formula 
for  scholarship  grants  to  schools.  The  pres- 
ent formula  provides  a  sum  equal  to  $i2,000 
laultlplied  by  one-tenth  of  the  enrollment, 
that  is,  $200  for  the  scholarship  fund  based 
on  each  student  enrolled.  This  provision 
would  add  to  the  scholarship  fund  $2,600 
based  on  each  disadvantaged  student  en- 
roUed.  It  also  would  extend  the  scholarship 
program  beyond  fiscal  year  1071,  the  last 
year  authorized  In  present  law,  to  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Scholarship  Grant  Authorization.  Subsec- 
tion 4(b)  and  clauses  (1)  aTid  (2)  of  Subaec- 
tion  4(c)  provide,  comparably  to  the  provi- 
sions in  section  3(c)(2)  of  the  bill  regard- 
ing the  loan  program,  for  extension  of  the 
dates  of  the  scholarship  program  and  for  a 
gradual  phasing  out  of  the  grants  to  ensure 
that  a  student  who  began  his  training  with 
a  scholarship  may  be  assisted  through  to 
completion. 

Scholarship  Limit  Raised.  Clause  (3)  Of 
Subsection  4(c)  would  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum scholarship  which  can  be  awarded  dur- 
ing a  school  year  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  In  the 
case  of  disadvantaged  students. 


S  4299— INTRODUCmON  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  COMMEMORATION 
OP  WOODLAWN  CTEMETERY,  CAR- 
BONDALE,  ILL.,  AS  SITE  OF  FIRST 
RECORDED  PLANNED  MEMORIAL 
DAY  OBSERVANCE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Presid«it. 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  erect 
an  historical  marker  in  or  near  the 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  at  Carbondale, 
ni..  designating  such  cemetery  as  the 
site  of  the  first  recorded  planned  Memo- 
rial Day  observance. 

It  is  especially  fitting  in  my  Judgment 
that  at  this  time  of  political  division  we 
should  maike  a  concrete  demonstration  of 
our  dedication  to  this  country.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute  than 
to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  historic 
maiker  at  Carbondale,  111.,  the  site  of 
this,  the  first  Memorial  Day  observance. 
According  to  the  sketchy  records  still 
available,  John  A.  Logan  on  April  29, 
1866,  spoke  at  that  first  observance. 
There  for  the  first  time  a  formal  com- 
memoration of  the  American  war  dead 
was  made.  On  that  first  Memorial  Day, 
219  Civil  War  veterans  met  at  the  Car- 
bondale Methodist  Church  and  marched 
to  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  to  decorate 
the  graves  of  their  comrades  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  It  Is  especial- 
ly appropriate  that  this  marker  be  placed 
in  CJarbondale  for  another  reason;  Car- 
bondale, ni.,  is  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  Illinois.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  this  town  was  subject  to  heavy 
pressure  from  both  southern  and  north- 
em  sympathizers.  In  fact,  a  southern 
company  was  organized  in  that  area,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Illinois  had  earUer 
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declared  for  the  Union.  Significantly, 
when  the  war  ended,  survivors  from  both 
sides  returned  home  and  lived  together 
in  the  same  community. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  ex- 
ample of  rededication  to  the  cause  of 
national  unity  should  be  an  example  for 
us  in  remembering  that  first  celebration. 
I  am  proud  to  introduce  this  bill  for  that 
very  worthwhile  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  selec- 
tion of  newspaper  clippings  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  first  celebra- 
tion of  Memorial  Day  in  Carbondale,  HI., 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  articles  will  be  prhited  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4299)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  erect  an  his- 
torical marker  in  or  near  the  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  Carbondale,  111.,  designating 
such  cemetery  as  the  site  of  the  first  re- 
corded planned  Memorial  Day  observ- 
ance, introduced  by  Mr.  Skith  of  Diinois, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  articles,  presented  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Illinois,  are  as  follows: 
The  IOOtb  Memorial  Dat,  Carbondale.  III.. 
Mat  30.  1968 

"Let  us  then,  at  the  appointed  time,  gather 
around  their  sacred  remains  and  garland  the 
passionless  mounds  above  them  with  the 
choicest  lowers  of  sprtngtlme.  Let  us  raise 
above  them  the  dear  old  flag  they  saved  from 
dishonor.  Let  us  in  this  solemn  presence 
renew  our  pledges  to  aid  and  assist  those 
whom  they  have  left  among  us,  a  sacred 
charge  upon  the  nation's  gratitude — the 
soldier's  and  sailor's  widow  and  orphan." — 
General  John  A.  Logan. 

Memorial  Day  was  established  as  a  national 
holiday  exactly  a  century  ago,  when  the  state 
of  Illinois  was  celebrating  its  50th  anniver- 
sary as  a  member  of  that  Union  which  so 
many  Illinois  men  had  lately  died  to  save. 

In  1868,  discussions  were  in  progress  across 
the  nation  about  some  fitting  way  to  honor 
the  large  number  of  soldiers  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  bloody  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 
1861-1865.  General  John  A.  Logan,  second 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Issued  his  famous  general  or- 
der which  set  the  first  Memorial  Day  observ- 
ance In  motion. 

A  date  in  May  was  selected  so  that  quan- 
tities of  flowers  would  be  available — the  30th 
because  the  3lBt  happened  to  fall  on  Sunday 
m  1868. 

Copies  of  the  order  were  distributed  across 
the  nation  by  the  Associated  Press.  Veterans 
belonging  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  other  citizens  responded  enthuslasticnlly 
In  27  states  and  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia 
(where  General  James  A.  Garfield,  later  Pres- 
ident, gave  the  principal  address). 

In  subsequent  years,  the  annual  Memorial 
Day  observance  was  broadened  to  honor  those 
who  died  In  other  wars. 

The  City  of  Carbondale  and  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  unit*  to  provide  a  patriotic  service 
for  the  families  and  friends  of  American 
Veterans. 

Notice  was  taken  some  time  ago  to  the 
fact  that  upon  the  death  of  a  veteran,  the 
arm  of  service  of  which  he  was  a  memi>er, 
provides  an  American  Flag  which  covers  t)|e 
casket  during  the  funeral.  Before  interment, 
this  flag  is  given  to  the  veteran's  family.  It 
is  rarely  flown.  Instead,  It  is  put  away  and 
serves  as  a  silent  and  sad  reminder  of  a  loved 
one. 

In  1966.  with  John  Allen.  local  historian. 


as  Its  first  president,  the  NaUonal  Flag  Bank 
was  formed  In  Carbondale.  Owners  of  me- 
morial flags  may  send  them  to  the  Bank. 
Each  flag  is  then  assigned  a  period  in  which 
It  is  flown  over  Woodlawn,  following  which 
the  donor  receives  an  attractive  certifica- 
tion of  the  act  and  the  receipt  of  the  flag, 
signed  by  the  Mayor  of  Carbondale  and  the 
President  of  the  Memorial  Day  Association. 
This  year's  president  Is  Mr.  Paul  Blggers. 

Flags  may  be  given  to  non-proflt  groups 
needing  them.  When  flags  are  worn  out,  they 
are  destroyed  with  appropriate  ceremony. 

The  Gold  Book,  kept  available  for  exami- 
nation at  the  City  Hall,  Is  a  permanent  record 
of  the  names  and  service  histories  of  veterana 
for  whom  flags  have  been  deposited,  and  the 
donors. 

In  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  over 
seventy  flags,  from  many  states,  have  been 
received  and  flown  over  Woodlawn. 

Grand  Abmt  or  the  Repitblic, 

Headquarters, 
Wcuhington,  D.C..  May  5, 1868. 

1.  The  30th  day  of  May,  1868,  Is  designated 
for  the  purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers  or 
otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of  comrades 
who  died  in  defense  of  their  country  during 
the  late  rebellion,  and  whose  bodies  now  lie 
In  almost  every  city,  vUlage  and  hamlet 
church  yard  In  the  land.  In  this  observance 
no  form  or  ceremony  Is  prescribed  but  posts 
and  comrades  will  In  their  own  way  arrange 
such  flttlng  services  and  testimonials  of  re- 
spect as  circumstances  may  permit. 

We  are  organized,  comrades,  as  our  regula- 
tions tell  us.  for  the  pxirpose,  among  other 
things,  of  preserving  and  strengthening 
those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings  which  have 
bound  together  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines who  united  to  suppress  the  late  rebel- 
lion. What  can  aid  more  to  assure  this  result 
than  by  cherishing  tenderly  the  memory  of 
our  heroic  dead,  who  made  their  breasts  a 
barricade  between  our  country  and  Its  foes? 
Their  soldier  lives  were  the  reveille  of  free- 
dom to  a  race  In  chains  and  their  death  a 
tattoo  of  rebellious  tyranny  In  arms.  We 
should  guard  their  g^ves  with  sacred  vigi- 
lance. All  that  the  consecrated  wealth  and 
taste  of  the  nation  can  add  to  their  adorn- 
ment and  security  is  but  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  her  slain  defenders.  Let  no 
wanton  foot  tread  rudely  on  such  hallowed 
ground.  Let  pleasant  paths  Invite  the  com- 
ing and  going  to  reverent  visitors  and  fond 
mourners.  Let  no  vandalism  or  avarice  or 
neglect,  no  ravages  of  time,  testify  to  the 
present  or  to  the  coming  generations  that 
we  have  forgotten  as  a  people,  the  cost  of  a 
free  and  undivided  republic. 

If  other  eyes  grow  dull  and  other  hands 
slack  and  other  hearts  cold  In  the  solemn 
trust,  ours  shall  keep  It  well  as  long  as  the 
light  and  warmth  of  life  remain  In  us. 

Let  us  then,  at  the  appointed  time,  gather 
around  their  sacred  remains  and  garland  the 
passionless  mounds  above  them  with  the 
choicest  flowers  of  springtime.  Let  us  raise 
above  them  the  dear  old  flag  they  saved  from 
dishonor.  Let  us  in  this  solemn  presence  re- 
new our  pledges  to  aid  and  assist  those 
whom  they  have  left  among  us  a  sacred 
charge  upon  the  nation's  gratitude — the  sol- 
dier's and  sailor's  widow  and  orphan. 

2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  Inaugurate  this  observance  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  kept  up  from  year  to 
year  while  a  survivor  of  the  war  remains  to 
honor  the  memory  of  his  departed  comrades. 
He  earnestly  desires  the  public  press  to  call 
attention  to  this  order,  and  lend  Its  friendly 
aid  in  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  comrades 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  time  for  simul- 
taneous compliance  therewith. 

3.  Department  commanders  will  use  every 
effort  to  make  this  order  effective. 

John  A.  Loc.\n. 
Commavder-in-Chie/. 
By  order  of  N.  P.  Chlpmon, 

Adjutant-General. 


"Every  man's  life  belongs  to  his  country 
and  no  man  has  a  right  to  refuse  It  when 
his  country  calls  for  It."— John  A.  Logan, 
April  29,  1866. 

Sexton  John  Green's  Memo  or  Fiist 

Memorial  Dat  Observance 

Memo 

Decratlon,  Was  held  here  April,  A  D  1866 

the  last  Sunday.  Speaker's  Was  John  logan. 

J.  W.  lane,  Methodist  preacher  Who  led  In 

prear.  coneal  Ingersall,  Master  of  the  Day 

hogjB  furnished  by  Dlllengers  boys,  bred  by 

John  borgher.  219  comrades  In  line  of  march 

one  fight,  branson  and  russel,  "Every  Manj 

life  belongs  to  bis  contry  And  no  Man  has  A 

right  to  refuse  It  When  his  contry  Calls  for 

It"  Logan. 

The  First  Memorial  Dat 

This  Is  an  account  of  the  very  local  be- 
ginning of  the  American  Institution  of  Me- 
morial Day. 

Ambrose  Crowell,  Russell  Winchester  and 
Jonathan  P.  Wiseman,  three  returned  vet- 
erans who  bad  served  together  In  the  re- 
cently ended  ClvU  War,  were  early  arrivals 
for  worship  services  at  Crab  Orchard  Chris- 
tian Church,  one  mile  south  and  four  west 
of  Carbondale,  Illinois  on  Sunday  morning. 
April  16,  1866.  While  awaiting  arrival  of 
others  they  were  seated  on  the  steps  of  the 
church,  talking. 

No  one  of  them  could  have  suspected 
that  they  soon  wotild  witness  a  simple  In- 
cident that  would  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  national  Institution. 

Seated  on  the  church  steps,  they  saw  the 
widow  of  a  former  comrade  In  arms  and 
her  two  small  children  approaching  on  the 
roadway.  They  thought  it  somewhat  strange 
that  the  mother  and  children  were  carrying 
bouquets  of  freshly  gathered  flowers.  The  lit- 
tle group  passed  near  the  steps  where  Crowell, 
Winchester  and  Wiseman  were  sitting  and 
turned  Into  nearby  Hlller  Cemetery.  There 
the  mother  and  children  removed  brush  and 
weeds  from  a  burial  plot  and  arranged  their 
bouquets  upon  an  unmarked  grave.  The 
three  men  were  deeply  Impressed  by  the  sim- 
ple Incident  they  had  observed. 

After  the  worship  services  were  ended  peo- 
ple lingered  to  visit  and  talk,  as  was  the 
custom  at  country  churches.  The  three  men 
who  had  watched  the  little  family  group 
decorate  a  comrade's  grave  before  the  church 
services,  went  Into  the  cemetery  and  began 
to  clean  the  graves  of  other  comrades,  among 
them  those  of  Abraham  Hlller  and  Samuel 
Caswell,  both  of  whom  had  died  while  In 
military  service.  Some  from  the  lingering 
group  Joined  in  the  work  while  others  went 
to  gather  fiowers  to  decorate  other  soldier 
graves. 

Before  the  three  men  parted.  Crowell  sug- 
gested to  Winchester  and  Wiseman  that  the 
graves  of  other  comrades  burled  In  nearby 
cemeteries  should  be  cleaned  and  decorated 
in  like  manner,  saying  it  would  be  an  appro- 
priate mark  of  respect.  The  three  accordingly 
went  to  Carbondale  together  on  the  next 
day  to  see  if  the  people  there  would  In  like 
manner  clean  and  decorate  the  graves  of  some 
twenty  soldiers  burled  In  Woodlawn  Cemetery 
near  the  eastern  edge  of  town. 

When  this  self  constituted  committee  came 
to  Carbondale  on  Monday,  they  first  went  to 
see  Colonel  E.  J.  Ingersoll,  prominent  busi- 
ness man  and  civic  leader.  Colonel  Ingersoll 
heartily  approved.  Colonel  D.  H.  Brush  and 
other  leading  citizens  of  the  town  enthusi- 
astically approved  the  proposed  plan.  A  meet- 
ing therefore  was  called  for  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  Methodist  Church. 

At  the  Tuesday  evening  meeting  It  was 
decided  that  the  observance  should  be  an 
all-day  affair.  The  last  Sunday  In  April,  fall- 
ing that  year  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
month,  was  selected   as   the   date.   Colonel 
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Ingersoll  agreed  to  serve  as  marshal  of  the 
day.  The  DllUnger  brothers,  prominent  farm- 
ers in  the  Carbondale  vicinity,  volunteered 
to  furnish  hogs  for  a  barbecue.  Other  farmers 
gave  stock  for  the  same  purpose.  John  Borger, 
the  town's  baker,  agreed  to  bake  the  bread. 

Colonel  Daniel  H.  Brush  allowed  those 
selected  to  decorate  graves  to  gather  available 
blooms  from  his  well  planted  grounds,  that 
then  comprised  the  entire  block  where  Brush 
School  and  the  United  States  postofflce  now 
stand.  Wreaths  were  prepared  In  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Brush's  ground  where  the 
postofBce  now  Is. 

General  John  A.  Logan,  an  outstanding 
military  figure  of  southern  Illinois,  was 
chosen  to  deliver  the  principal  address  of  the 
day.  Others  were  designated  to  take  care  of 
various  details.  Information  concerning  plans 
for  the  day  were  sent  throughout  the  coun- 
tryside. People  entered  heartily  Into  the  plan 
for  an  observance  of  the  day. 

Participants  began  to  arrive  In  Carbondale 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth. 
The  number  gathered  doubtlessly  was  the 
largest  In  the  history  of  the  town.  Men  who 
had  served  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  re- 
cently ended  conflict  met  at  the  Methodist 
Church.  There  they  were  formed  In  ranks 
by  Col.  Ingersoll  and  marched  to  the  ceme- 
tery. Two  hundred  nineteen  men  were  In  the 
line  of  inarch.  General  Logan  marched  with 
them. 

At  the  cemetery,  the  Reverend  J.  W.  Lane, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
led  In  prayer.  Colonel  Brush  made  a  short 
talk,  explaining  the  purposes  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  day.  Colonel  Ingersoll  presented 
the  speaker. 

Logan,  then  forty  years  old  and  nearlng 
the  height  of  his  Influence  In  state  and  na- 
tional affairs,  was  an  eloquent  and  forceful 
q>eaker.  He  was  partlctilarly  so  when  the 
£  elements  of  patriotism  and  tribute  to  the 
3      military  were  principal  themes. 

No  copy  of  General  Logan's  speech  Is 
known  to  have  survived. 

Fragmentary  written  records  Indicate  It 
as  one  of  his  supreme  efforts.  Only  one  quo- 
tation written  then  has  been  found.  This  one 
Is  of  Josephus's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews. 
owned  by  James  Green,  a  cousin  of  General 
Logan,  and  at  that  time  caretaker  of  Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. 

It  was  Green's  practice  to  record  events  on 
the  margins  and  In  blank  spaces  In  his 
books.  It  was  upon  the  flyleaf  of  the  book 
mentioned  recorded  with  other  Information 
about  the  events  of  the  day  In  a  copy  that 
he  made  the  entry  concerning  the  1866  Me- 
morial Day  services. 

The  sentence  recorded  must  have  been  the 
dlmaz  of  Logan's  speech  and  Impressively 
delivered  to  have  been  chosen  by  Green  as 
the  one  to  be  recorded  In  his  book.  It  was 
"Every  man's  life  belongs  to  his  country  and 
no  man  has  a  right  to  rtfxise  it  when  his 
country  calls  for  It." 

After  Logan's  address  and  the  decoration 
of  veterans'  graves,  people  departed.  The  first 
Memorial  Day  In  Carbondale,  and  so  far  as 
available  records  reveal,  the  first  commu- 
nlty-wlde,  organized  Memorial  Day  In  Amer- 
ica had  become  history. 

Tradition  relates  that  the  next  year,  1867, 
saw  another  observance  of  the  day  In  Car- 
bondale. 

Logan  wrote  to  his  cousin,  the  previously 
mentioned  James  Oreen,  that  he  was  going 
to  ask  the  G.AJI.,  of  which  he  was  then 
Oommander-ln-Chlef.  to  sponsor  Memorial 
Day  services  over  the  nation  and  that  he 
would  suggest  May  30,  as  a  suitable  date  on 
which  the  ceremony  should  be  observed. 
Logan  accordingly  Issued  the  now  famous 
General  Order  No.  11  on  May  6.  1868.  It 
asked  for  a  Memorial  Day  and  asked  that  It 
be  observed  on  each  succeeding  May  80. 

In  compliance  with  this  order  another  ob- 
servance of  the  day  was  held  In  Carbondale 
on  May  30, 1868.  At  three-o'clock  the  church 


bells  rang,  and  people  gathered  at  the  vari- 
ous churches  while  the  soldiers,  about  160  In 
number,  gathered  at  Hlndman's  Comer.  They 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Prank  H.  Rlggs. 
Their  line  of  march  passed  the  chtirches 
where  large  numbers  of  citizens  joined  them. 
Proceeding  to  the  cemetery  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  Clark  Braden,  pastor  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  later  president  or 
principal  of  Southern  nilnols  College  that 
occupied  the  site  of  present  day  Lincoln  J\m- 
lor  High  School. 

Rev.  Braden  was  an  eloquent  weaker  and 
by  all  accoimts  made  a  most  effective  talk. 
The  returned  soldiers  then  proceeded  under 
the  leadership  of  Captain  Rlggs  to  "laurel 
the  graves"  of  their  departed  comrades. 

As  they  came  to  each  grave  Captain  Rlggs 
paused  and  called  aloud  the  name  of  the 
buried  comrade  and  the  unit  with  which  he 
had  served.  At  the  one  \inknown  grave  he 
proclaimed,  "Here  rests  a  stranger — All  that 
we  know  Is  that  he  gave  his  life  for  his 
country." 

These  ceremonies  were  followed  by  the 
address  of  Captain  Issac  Clements  that  drew 
praise  for  Its  "eloquency,  pathos  and  beauty 
of  language." 

Rev.  Andrew  Luce,  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  then  spoke.  He  remarked  that 
the  God  of  Battles,  who  carried  the  coimtry 
safely  through  four  years  of  blood-shed,  still 
guarded  and  protected  all.  After  a  prayer 
asking  the  blessings  of  God  upon  the  cotmtry 
and  Its  defenders,  the  procession  reformed 
and  marched  to  the  Public  Square,  where 
they  "broke  ranks"  and  returned  to  their 
homes. 

On  April  13,  1869,  Logan  who  had  again 
been  chosen  to  head  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  issued  General  Order  21,  calling 
upon  all  posts  to  properly  observe  Memorial 
Day  on  May  30.  The  exact  process  of  Its  ob- 
servance was  not  prescribed.  The  press,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  all  who 
had  so  freely  helped  In  previous  observances 
were  thanked.  Since  May  30  occurred  on  Sun- 
day, It  was  stated  that  the  observance  of  the 
day  might  be  made  on  Saturday,  May  29,  U 
such  was  desirable. 

The  New  Era  of  Tuesday,  May  25,  1869, 
carried  the  foUowlng  Item: 

"At  home — Gen.  Logan  arrived  home  on  last 
Sattirday,  mu<di  Improved  In  health.  Thou- 
sands of  true  hearts  welcomed  the  gallant 
Logan  to  his  native  hills." 

According  to  previous  arrangements  a 
fourth  observance  of  Memorial  Day,  that 
name  then  beginning  to  displace  that  of 
Decoration  Day.  was  observed  at  Woodlawn 
Cemetery.  The  services  had  been  arranged  for 
Saturday,  May  29,  as  Q.  O.  No.  21  had  Indi- 
cated that  they  might,  but  rain  forced  their 
postponement  to  Sunday,  May  30.  Even  then 
the  weather  threatened  to  prevent  their  being 
held.  In  the  afternoon  the  sun  came  out  and 
people  began  to  gather.  Hurried  preparations 
were  made  and  the  planned  program  was  car- 
ried out  as  nearly  as  was  possible. 

Soldiers  met  at  the  depot.  Again  they  were 
farmed  In  columns  under  the  command  of 
Col.  E,  J.  Ingersoll.  Once  more  they  were 
joined  there  by  Gen.  Logan  and  marched  to 
the  cemetery.  The  glee  club  sang  an  ode. 
"Decoration  Day"  after  this  came  a  prayer 
offered  by  Chaplain  Cole  of  the  old  31st  Il- 
linois. The  ceremony  of  decorating  the 
graves  of  departed  comrades  was  carried  out. 
Following  this  twenty  seven  graves,  names 
given,  were  decorated.  Logan  was  next  pre- 
sented and  addressed  the  crowd  gathered. 
When  he  had  finished,  a  closing  hymn  was 
sung  and  the  benediction  was  Invoked  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  (W.  J.)  Grant,  pastor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  people  then  de- 
parted, Carbondale  had  completed  Its  fourth 
observance  of  Memorial  or  Deooratlon  Day 
at  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

With  some  slight  variances  In  dates,  ICS- 
morlal  Day  had  become  a  national  Institu- 
tion. 


It  Is  highly  proper  than  this  centennial  of 
the  1860  observance  be  otMsrved. 

(From  the  DaUy  Bgyptlan,  May  27, 1967] 
Parade  Begins  Houoat:   Three  Cmz.  Ws* 
Veterans  Receive  Credit  for  Staktiho  Ma- 
morial  Dat  in  Carbondale 

(By  Barbara  Wilson) 

Organized  Memorial  Day  services  claim  to 
have  their  beginning  In  1866  In  Carbondale, 
according  to  John  W.  Allen,  SIU  historian. 

On  a  Sunday  early  In  April  of  that  yecff, 
three  veterans  of  the  War  between  the  States 
were  waiting  for  church  services  to  begin  at 
Crab  Orchard  Church.  During  their  vlgU. 
the  men  noticed  the  widow  of  one  of  thatr 
former  comrades  and  her  children  entering 
the  nearby  cemetery. 

As  the  three  continued  to  watch,  the 
mother  and  her  children  cleared  off  the  lol- 
dler's  grave  and  placed  a  bunch  of  flowwa 
on  It.  So  Impressed  by  this  incident  were  the 
three  men  that  they,  too,  gathered  fioweis 
and  decorated  the  graves  of  several  other 
Civil  War  veterans  buried  In  the  cemetery. 

Later,  the  men.  Ambrose  Crowell,  Bussel 
"Spade"  Winchester,  and  Jonathan  S.  Wise- 
man, went  to  discuss  with  Colonel  E.  J. 
Ingersoll,  prominent  citizen  of  Carfoondala, 
the  possibility  of  decorating  the  graves  OC 
other  veterans  in  the  cemetery  In  Carbon- 
dale. 

Soon  plans  were  being  made  for  an  all-day 
affair,  with  Ingersoll  elected  marshal-of-tha- 
day.  GerL  John  A.  Logan  was  chosen  to  be 
the  main  speaker.  April  27,  1866  was  the  day 
designated  as  the  first  Memorial  Day,  then 
known  as  Decoration  Day. 

On  that  day.  imder  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Ingersoll,  219  veterans  In  and  around  Car- 
bondale formed  Into  rank  and  marched  to 
Woodlawn  Cemetery.  Opening  the  program 
with  prayer  was  J.  W.  Lane,  then  pastor  o< 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Col.  Daniel 
H.  Bnish,  Civil  War  veteran  and  prominent 
citizen  of  Carbondale,  told  of  the  purpose 
and  significance  of  the  occasion. 

Logan,  famous  Illinois  military  man  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  period,  then  gave  his  ad- 
dress. The  only  recorded  quotation  of  his 
speech  to  be  found  is:  "Every  man's  life 
belongs  to  his  country,  and  no  man  has  a 
right  to  refvise  It  when  hts  country  calls 
for  It." 

This  year's  Memorial  Day  observance  will 
feature  J.  Lester  Buford  as  the  main  speaker, 
vrith  other  activities  being  nearly  the  same 
as  those  initiated  a  century  ago. 

Carbondale's  101st  liemorial  Day  celebra- 
tion will  start  with  a  parade.  Leaving  tbe 
Carbondale  Community  High  S<^ool  at  9 
ajn.,  the  parade  will  march  to  Woodlawn 
Cemetery. 

'Hie  prelude  to  the  first  Memorial  Day, 
done  In  pantomime,  will  follow  the  Intro- 
duction of  David  H.  Keene.  mayor  of  Car- 
bondale. 

Buford  will  give  his  address  fc^owlng 
Allen's  speech  on  "Woodlawn'R  Place  In 
mstory." 

Several  ch(»ral  nvunbers  will  be  presented 
by  the  Rockhlll  Baptist  Church  choir.  There 
will  also  be  the  presentation  of  a  book  of 
records  the  "gold  book",  and  the  dedlcatlui 
of  the  "Woodman  of  the  World"  plaque. 

Commemorating  a  practice  which  started 
with  the  first  Decoration  Day  In  1866,  wreaths 
will  be  placed  on  the  graves  at  patriotic 
Americans.  As  with  that  flrst  memorial  ob- 
servance, this  year's  Memralal  Day  program 
will  close  with  a  benediction  given  by  one 
pastor  representing  all  faiths. 

[FMxn  the  Southern  nilnolBan,  May  31, 1966] 

^trtMnmTkl.  DaT  CENTENNIAL  OBS^VED:    FIJUJS 

FIT  roR  Wax  Dead 
(By  Btitea.  Ooomta) 
The  first  flag  of  the  first  National  nag 
Bank  whipped  In  the  freshening  breese  In 
Carbondale  Monday. 
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The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  hauled  to  the 
top  of  the  pole,  then  lowered  to  half  mast. 
A  crowd  waa  In  Woodlawn  Cemetery  for 
tba  dedication  of  the  memorial  flag  bank  on 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Memorial  Day  In  the  same  cemetery. 

A  parade  of  bands,  twlrlera,  acouta,  vet- 
erans groups  and  their  auxUlarles  and  eques- 
trians opened  the  day. 

Cast  members  of  the  memorial  pageant 
"EpUogue  To  Glory"  In  costumes  of  the  Civil 
War  era  danced  in  the  street  at  pauses  along 
the  parade  route  to  the  cemetery.  They  per- 
formed the  pageant  Uonday  afternoon  and 
night.  . 

It  Is  good  to  recall  and  honor  the  past  ana 
to  remember  and  honor  and  build  from  It, 
dedication  speakers  said.  ^ 

"Give  me  a  land  with  lays  and  legends, 
John  Allen,  president  of  the  s^nsorlng  Car- 
bondale  Memorial  Day  AaaocUtlon  said. 
"Woodlawn  has  Its  place  In  hlatory." 
For  Allen  the  Memorial  Day  observance 
was  the  culmination  of  dreams  from  a  Ufe- 
tlme  study  of  history  and  legends  of  South- 
em  Illinois.  ,  .       ._,.  w 
The  day  waa  a  finale  to  hla  helping  estat>- 
llsh  Woodlawn's  historic  right  to  claim  toe 
first  Memorial  Day,  and  to  hla  planning  for 
Monday's  observance. 

Army  Reserve  Capt.  Ernest  Klein,  a  8P«clal 
Forces  chaplain  from  Huntington.  Ind.,  dedi- 
cated the  flag  bank  as  a  tribute  to  aU  Ameri- 
can military  men.  

Capt.  Klein,  the  Army's  official  autoortty 
on  Memorial  Day  celebraUons,  said  18  other 
communities  claim  to  have  founded  the  day. 
But  his  historical  research  leads  to  Wood- 
lawn Cemetery,  he  said.  „^., 
State  Rep.  Clyde  Choate,  Anna,  a  Medal 
of  Honor  recipient,  accepted  the  first  flag 
from  Mrs.  Burrell  Smith,  Carbondale  a  foun- 
der of  the  flag  bank. 

Retired  Army  Brig.  Gen.  Oscar  Koch  read 
General  Order  No.  11  of  toe  Grand  Army 
of  toe  Republic,  signed  by  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan,  which  proclaimed  Memorial  Day  al- 
most a  century  ago.  Koch  has  been  the  as- 
sociation's general  coordinator. 

Carbondale  Mayor  D.  Blaney  MUler  waa 
master  of  ceremonies.  He  introduced  VS. 
Rep  Kenneto  J.  Gray,  D-Weet  Frankfort, 
who  Uter  addressed  guests  at  a  Memorial 
Day  luncheon. 

Gray  is  working  for  toe  passage  of  a  blU 
to  declare  Carbondale  toe  official  site  of  toe 
ant  Memorial  Day. 

A  choir  from  toe  Rock  HlU  Baptist  Church 
had   "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  BepubUc 
among  Its  selectiona. 

Negro  and  white  children  togetoer  Inched 
into  toe  shade-speckled  sunahlns  bensato 
toe  speakers'  stand  for  a  closer  view  of  toe 
flowered  wreatos  and  flags. 

At  Pleasant  Grove  Memorial  Cemetery  be- 
tween Murphysboro  and  Carbondale,  168 
fiogn  were  displayed  in  honor  of  deceased 
veterans. 

Joint  memorial  services  were  held  In  Marion 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  toe 
American  Legion. 

Herrln  Prairie  American  Legion  Post  and 
toe  Herrln  VFW  held  Joint  services  at  toe 
Doughboy  statue  In  Herrln  Park. 

CaaBONOALK  MSMOEIAI,  DAT   Asso- 
CIATIOM,  IHC. 

Carhondale,  lU. 

The  Carbondale  Memorial  Day  Association 
requests  toe  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
the  observance  of  toe  lOOto  Anniversary  of 
the  Fovmding  of  Memorial  Day  at  Carbon- 
dale, Illinois  on  Monday,  May  30to,  1966. 

The  events  of  toe  day  include  a  par^, 
starting  at  toe  Carbondale  Conamunlty  Hfth 
School  bulldmg  at  West  Oak  and  Norto 
Springer  Strests  at  0:M  AJf.,  proceeding  via 
Main  Street  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery  where 
mwnorlal  services  will  bs  bsld. 

Tto  commemorate  toe  talstocle  founding  as 
a  "first"  In  toe  natton,  toe  Association  an- 


nounces wlto  pride  anotoer  "first" — toe  ded- 
ication of  toe  National  Flag  Bank  at  which 
toe  first  flags  donated  to  toe  bank  will  be 
honored.  The  services  will  feature  the  massed 
colors  and  guards  of  the  services  of  the 
United  States,  toe  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard  and  Air  Force.  A  national  au- 
toortty on  Memorial  Day  wlU  give  a  brief 
dedicatory  talk;  toe  flag  will  be  raised  by  a 
holder  of  toe  coveted  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor;  toe  Inspiration  of  toe  first  decora- 
tion day  at  Crab  Orchard  Christian  Church 
will  be  presented  In  pantomime;  suitable 
music  and  singing  by  a  local  choral  group 
and  marUal  airs  by  bands  will  complete  toe 
program. 

In  toe  afternoon  and  evening  toe  Souto- 
ern  Illinois  University  Department  of  The- 
atre cooperates  In  presenting  a  historic  pag- 
eant written  and  produced  especially  for  the 
occasion  at  toe  toeatre  In  toe  new  Commu- 
nications Building  on  campus.  No  seats  will 
be  reserved.  Admission  $1.00  (children  under 
13  years  of  age,  matinee  only,  60*).  As  toe 
toeatre  capacity  Is  limited  to  600  seats,  ad- 
vance reservations  aire  urged. 

A  formal  luncheon,  honoring  distinguished 
gueets  will  be  held  immediately  following 
toe  cemetery  services,  at  toe  Soutoern  nil- 
noU  University  Ballroom  University  Centar. 
Tickets  by  advance  sale  only,  W.OO  per  per- 
son, not  later  toan  May  23rd,  1966. 

Please     enclose     self-addressed     envelope 
with  your  reservation  orders. 
Tours  sincerely, 

JOBM  W.  AUXN, 

Preaident. 

[From  toe  Soutoern  nilnolsan.  May  29, 1966] 
GKNXaAL   LOOAM    Spokx    100   Tkabs   Aoo   At 

Woodlawn:    Axxa   To   HoNoa  Wab  Dbao, 

Obsxxvx  Day's  CaNTKNNiAi. 

(By  Helen  Coombs) 

Civil  War  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  spoke  of 
patriotism  at  what  may  have  been  toe  na- 
Uon's  first  Memorial  Day  100  years  ago  In 
Carbondale's  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

The  same  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  mili- 
tary dead  will  guide  memorial  services  Mon- 
day in  the  same  cemetery. 

This  year  Army  Reserve  Ci4>t.  Ernest  O. 
Klein  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  a  chaplain  at- 
tached to  toe  ^;>eclal  Forces,  Is  toe  main 
speaker. 

He  served  with  the  9Sto  Infantry  Division 
In  Germany  during  World  War  n,  and 
earned  the  Combat  Infantry  Badge  as  an 
enlisted  man. 

PASAUUUTIBT 

At  31  he  entered  Army  parachute  ]uiiq> 
school.  Now  a  senior  parachutist,  he  has 
made  more  than  40  Jumps. 

Capt.  Klein  was  assigned  to  toe  Special 
Forces  as  a  chaplain  in  1983.  The  famous 
Green  Beret  now  tops  his  uniform. 

But  his  Green  Beret  is  centered  with  a 

Born  In  Cullman,  Ala.,  42  years  ago,  Klein 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  University  In  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  did  graduate  work  at  Edes  Theological 
Seminary  in  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

He  is  now  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  United 
Church  of  Christ  In  Huntington,  Ind.  His 
previous  pastorate  was  In  Centralla. 

Ho  is  attached  to  the  Army  reserve  group 
headquartered  In  Chicago  and  is  the  only 
Special  Forces  chaplain  In  the  western  part 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Capt.  Klein  came  to  the  attention  of  toe 
Carbondale  Memorial  Day  Association  for 
another  reason  as  they  worked  to  plan  toe 
centennial. 

AUTHOBTTT    ON    DAT 

He  was  referred  to  retired  Army  Brig.  Oen. 
Oscar  Koch,  Carbondale,  as  toe  Army's  au- 
thority on  Memorial  Day. 

Kooh  became  interested  In  Carbondale's 
claim  to  the  first  Memorial  Day  soon  after 
he  moved  to  toe  city  about  two  years  ago. 


He  and  John  Allen,  Southern  Illinois  his- 
torian living  In  Carbondale,  begsm  an  ex- 
haustive investigation.  They  ended  toe  study, 
and  organized  the  Memorial  Day  Associa- 
tion, with  the  Idea  toat  Carbondale  was  the 
first. 

Allen  became  president  of  toe  non-profit 
corporation.  Koch  has  acted  as  general  co- 
ordinator. ,     , 

Cities  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
Pennsylvania  had  claimed  to  have  had  the 
first  Memorial  Day. 

One  of  these  was  Boalsbury,  Pa.,  where 
Capt.  Klein  served  an  early  pastorate.  It 
was  there  he  began  hU  hobby  of  Memorial 
Day  study.  He  began  his  now  massive,  cross- 
indexed  files. 

His  findings  supported  toose  of  Koch  and 

Allen. 

ssxton's  notx 

The  Memorial  Day  Association's  docu- 
mentary proof  was  a  photograph  of  a  nota- 
tion by  James  Green,  sexton  at  Woodlawn 
Cemetary. 

Using  the  spelling  typical  of  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  era.  Green  wrote  in  1866^ 

"Decratlon  was  held  hers  April  1866  .  .  ." 

He  continued  to  note  a  porUon  of  Gen. 
Logan's  speech: 

"Every  man's  life  belongs  to  his  country 
and  no  man  has  a  right  to  refuse  it  when 
his  country  calls  for  It." 

The  notation  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  book  was 
found  in  1930  and  photographed  for  historical 
reference. 

But  the  association's  first  concern  Is  toe 
spirit  of  Memorial  Day  ratoer  than  the  abso- 
lute proof  of  the  origin. 

The  morning  parade  and  afternoon  and 
evening  performances  of  the  pageant  "Epi- 
logue to  Glory"  have  memorial  toemes. 

Rep.  Kenneto  J.  Gray,  D-West  Frankfort, 
will  give  a  memorial  speech  at  limcheon. 

The  highlight  of  the  centennial  will  bs 
Capt.  Klein's  morning  dedication  of  flags 
donated  to  fly  over  Woodlawn  Cemetary  In 
memorial. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

S.  3SS4 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hakeis),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MiTcau). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ya»- 
BOKOUGH)  were  added  as  coqxjnsorB  <A 
S.  3354,  to  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  to  establish 
a  National  Land  Use  policy. 

8.  3822 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennbtt),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gritfih)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.3822,  the  Credit  Union 
Insurance  bill. 

B.410S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  ,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
mrsoN).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttri),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4106,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Act  of  1970. 

S.  41S4 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskik)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  4154,  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  424S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr,  WaLiAMS) ,  the  Senator 
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from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  4246,  to  authorize  a 
special  emphasis  transportation  research 
and  demonstration  project  program. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDUKNT    NO.    796    TO    H.K.    ISSll 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalp),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  796  to 
H.R.  16311,  the  Family  Assistance  Act. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    84S    TO    HJl.    18S4S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment  No. 
846  to  HJl.  18546,  to  establish  improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers 
and  consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities,  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  EXECU- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  I  announce 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
£  organization  will  hold  a  hearing  on  Re- 
3  organization  Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  hearing  will  be  In  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building  at 
10:30  ajn. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


A  PLAN  POR  PULLING  BACK  FROM 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
when  President  Nixon  took  office  In 
January  of  1969  American  foreign  policy 
was  bogged  down  throughout  the  world 
with  an  overburden  of  troop  commit- 
ments. He  Inherited  a  war  Involving 
536,000  Americans  in  South  Vietnam  and 
a  total  troop  commitment  of  912,000 
throughout  the  Pacific  and  Asia.  This  Is 
an  overwhelming  figure.  It  means  that 
nearly  1  million  American  men  were 
serving  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
stationed  for  duty  in  the  Far  East. 

Six  months  later,  in  June  of  1969,  on 
the  Island  of  Guam,  President  Nixon 
set  forth  the  Nixon  doctrine,  a  mature 
and  far-reaching  policy  to  imtangle  what 
had  become  a  frighteningly  vulnerable 
percentage  of  American  Armed  Forces 
committed  into  the  Asian  world.  The 
Nixon  doctrine  outlined  clearly  that 
American  policy  will  be  to  assist  our 
friends  and  allies  economically  and  ma- 
terially to  build  themselves,  withdraw- 
ing American  military  manpower  so  that 
our  allies  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
govern  themselves,  their  area  of  the 
world,  and  to  become  equal  partners  with 
the  United  States  in  assuming  the  role  of 
mediator  for  International  stability. 

The  effects  of  this  p<dlcy  have  already 


begim  to  be  felt  In  Asia.  The  President 
has  cut  that  initial  figure  of  912,000 
American  troops  to  770,000  American 
troops  and,  if  present  estimates  are 
correct,  that  figure  will  be  reduced  by 
the  end  of  President  Nixon's  first  term 
to  272,500  American  troops.  That  figure 
would  roughly  mean  that  in  a  span  of 
4  years  time  the  President  will  have  cut 
our  military  committment  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  men.  This  return 
to  a  foreign  policy  which  has  guided  the 
United  States  over  nearly  two  centuries 
and  kept  her  out  of  the  business  of  other 
nations  shows  the  concern  the  President 
has  for  the  lives  of  the  American  people. 
And  it  shows  as  well  the  assessment  by 
the  administration  that  Asia  is  ready  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  her  own  foreign 
policy. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
August  31,  1970,  contains  an  article 
breaking  down  this  dramatic  shift,  coun- 
try by  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  being  one  of  the  clearest  indications 
of  the  firm  foreign  policy  upon  which 
the  United  States  Is  now  embarked. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bktond  Agnxw  Mission:  A  U.S.  Plan  roa 
PxTLLiNO  Back  Fbom  Asia 
It  was  a  clear  and  direct  message  that  Vice 
President  Splro  Agnew  carried  from  toe 
White  House  on  his  swing  through  the  Far 
East  and  Soutoeast  Asia.  In  sum: 

The  American  role  e£  guardian  for  all  free 
Asia,  constant  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Is  coming  to  an  end  more  rapidly  toan 
most  people  tolnk. 

As  toe  Pltcogram  on  toese  pages  shows, 
plans  are  under  way  to  reduce  drastically 
the  number  of  XJ.S.  forces  in  toe  Far  Pa- 
cific. As  many  as  500,000  of  toe  700,000 
Americans  now  serving  In  toat  part  of  toe 
world  wlU  probably  be  brought  home  by  the 
end  of  1972. 

Force  of  toe  Nixon  Doctrine:  Asia  allies 
are  bemg  told  toey  must  face  up  to  toe  fact 
toat  toe  Nixon  Doctrine,  tentatively  out- 
lined in  June  a  year  ago  by  the  President  of 
Guam,  now  is  the  keystone  of  U.S.  policy. 
ThaX  poUcy  rests  on  toe  promise  of  material 
aid  for  allies  in  trouble,  and  a  pledge  of  pro- 
tection In  case  of  attack  by  a  nuclear  power. 
But  It  also  makes  clear  that  the  U.S.  can  no 
longer  be  counted  on  to  furnish  ground- 
combat  troops  for  wars  In  Asia. 

Four  stops  were  aa.  toe  Agnsw  schedule  be- 
tween Auguost  23  and  80— Souto  Korea.  Tai- 
wan, Souto  Vletoam  and  Thailand.  All  are 
key  allies  concerned  wlto  toe  UjB.  pull-back. 
South  Korea,  for  example,  fears  that  any 
slaable  reduction  in  VS.  troop  strengto  In 
that  coimtry — It  totals  60,000  men  m  two  di- 
visions— ^will  mvite  Invaalon  by  Norto  Koraa. 
It  was  Mr.  Agnew's  mission  to  bolster  toe 
confidence  of  toe  South  Koreans  and  other 
allies  toat,  despite  Impending  cuts,  Asia  was 
not  being  abandoned  to  toe  Beds. 

In  toe  case  of  Souto  Korea,  strategic  U.S. 
studies  have  shown  toat  a  cut  in  U.S.  trocq> 
strength,  if  balanced  by  an  Increase  In  U.S. 
air  power  In  Souto  Korea  and  more  funds  for 
modernizing  Seoul's  Army,  will  not  weaken 
the  South. 

Importance  of  South  Vietnam:  Key  to  the 
pace  of  wltodrawal  throughout  Asia  depends 
on  how  fast  toe  U.S.  can  bring  remaining 
troops  home  from  Souto  Vietnam.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  already  cut  strength  there  from  630,000 
men  to  400,000  and  announced  further  reduc- 
tions to  284,000  by  next  May.  Administration 
sources  hint  strongly  toat  toe  rate  wlU  be 
speeded  up  next  spring,  leaving  a  residual 


force  of  about  50,000  men  In  Vletoam  at  the 
end  of  1972. 

As  fighting  forces  leave  Vietnam,  raduo* 
tlons  wUl  be  permitted  at  air  and  naval 
bases,  supply  depots  and  hospitals  In  nearby 
countries.  On  Taiwan,  for  example,  a  reduc- 
tion is  forecast  of  at  least  40  per  cent  in 
U.S.  strengto.  U.S.  forces  in  Thailand  have 
already  been  trimmed  by  6,000  men,  and 
otoer  reductions  will  follow  as  bombing  mis- 
sions supporting  toe  war  in  Vietnam  and 
Laos  are  cut  back. 

Okinawa,  which  the  VS.  at  one  time  hoped 
to  retain  as  a  strong  point  facing  Red  China, 
Is  being  returned  to  Japan  In  an  effort  to  end 
anti-American  agitation  there  and  In  Tokyo, 
and  U.S.  forces  could  be  cut  by  half  by  1972. 

In  Japan  Itself,  cuts  are  starting  at  mili- 
tary hospitals,  airfields  and  supply  centers. 
The  U.S.  will  turn  back  64  more  bases  In 
that  country  and  may  reduce  strengto  to 
20.000. 

In  the  Philippines,  wltodrawal  has  been 
announced  of  6,000  Americans  by  next 
June — and  more  will  leave  as  Navy  and  Air 
Force  support  for  Vietnam  Is  diminished. 

A  year  ago,  some  of  these  countries  were 
clamoring  for  toe  U.S.  to  leave.  Now  the  tuns 
Is  changing.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Agnew,  m 
these  circumstances,  to  explain  that  toere  Is 
no  turning  back  from  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
toat  two  years  from  now  the  U.S.  military 
role  In  Asia  will  be  far  different  from  toe  one 
Mr.  Nixon  Inherited  as  President. 

AMERICAN  FORCES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  AND  FAR  EAST 


At  start 

Atiod 

of  Nixon 

t*  Nixon's 

•dffllnis- 

twin 

tntiwi 

Today   (ostirati) 

South  Vietnam S36,000  400.000  50.000 

South  Korea 55,000  60,000  30.000 

ThaUand 4S,000  42,000  10.000 

Japan 41.000  39.000  20,000 

Okinawa 40,000  55,000  30,000 

PliiHppinas 30.000  25,000  13,500 

China  aaiwan) 15,000  9,000  9,000 

Guam 10,000  10,000  10,000 

Naval  foices  in  Wastarn 

PacJle_. 140.000  130,000  100,000 

THE  2218T  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH 
OP  OOETHE 

Mr.  fiCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Friday 
marks  the  221st  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  One 
senses  the  deep  emotion,  feels  the  power. 
and  experiences  the  vitality  embedded 
in  the  words  of  this  great  German  poet. 
Goethe  transcends  bairlers  of  language, 
and  establishes  a  catharsis  with  all  who 
read  his  works. 

Goethe's  life,  full  of  both  disappoint- 
ments and  grand  achievements.  Is 
reflected  in  his  writings,  ranging 
from  the  Anacreontic  and  pastoral 
poetry  of  his  early  life  to  the  great  per- 
ceptive dramas  of  "Faust"  and  "Eg- 
mont,"  written  by  a  more  somber,  older 
Goethe. 

But  Goethe,  more  than  a  writer,  was 
able  to  master  most  domains  of  human 
activity  and  knowledge.  His  was  one  of 
the  last  of  universal  minds,  standing  on 
the  brink  of  an  era  of  rapidly  expanding 
knowledge  which  has  made  forever  im- 
possible the  universality  of  Interest  and 
sympathy  which  distinguishes  him. 
Goethe  was  an  accomplished  statesman, 
political  economist,  theater-director, 
drama  critic,  philosopher,  and  scientist. 

This  diversity  is  a  tribute  to  his  great- 
ness. He  is  a  poet,  "for  all  time."  He  \s 
universal;  yet,  he  Is  still  German.  He  puts 
into  words  the  asplratirai  of  peoples  when 
he  said: 
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Waa  du  ererbt  von  delnen  vatem  haat. 
erwlrto  ee.  xun  ee  zu  b«altzenl  (Faust  P.  SO). 

Translated  Into  English  this  means: 
Earn  what  you  have  Inherited  from  your 
forefathers  If  you  would  really  posseee  It. 


THE  STEEL  IMPORT  THREAT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
trade  situation  In  steel,  as  it  affects  the 
American  steel  Industry,  and  all  of  its 
people,  has  reached  a  very  critical 
posture. 

I  would  like  to  review  the  situation  for 
you.  but  first,  I  would  like  to  recall  that 
this  Is  by  no  means  the  first  time  I  have 
spoken  in  this  body  on  the  threat  of  steel 
imports  to  our  domestic  industry.  I  have 
also  appeared  a  number  of  times  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The 
thrust  of  my  comments  in  each  instance 
has  been  the  same — foreign  steel  imports 
must  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits  if 
our  domestic  steel  industry  is  not  to  suf- 
fer serious  harm. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  high  level 
of  imports  from  Japan  on  west  coast 
markets  because  this  imposes  a  special 
threat  to  the  growth  of  the  steel  industry 
in  Utah  and  in  other  Western  States. 
The  Geneva  Steel  Works,  near  Provo, 
traditionally  has  supplied  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  western  steel  market's 
need  for  structural,  plate,  hot  rolled 
sheets,  and  tubular  steel. 

However,  in  the  last  few  years  the  im- 
I>orts  from  Japan  has  expanded  In  these 
types  of  steel  so  tremendously  that  they 
have  been  cutting  deeply  Into  Geneva's 
markets.  Unless  firmer  action  is  taken, 
steel  import  tonnage  from  Japan  will 
reach  a  new  record  in  1970. 

I  would  like  to  review  with  the  Senate 
at  this  time  three  aspects  of  the  world 
trade  situation  on  steel. 

First,  I  want  to  bring  Senators  up  to 
date  on  the  facts  regarding  total  steel 
imports  into,  and  steel  exports  from,  this 
country; 

Second.  I  shall  review  the  economics 
of  the  steel  trade  situation  as  they  bear 
on  the  industry; 

Third,  I  wldi  to  discuss  the  voluntary 
limitation  program  on  steel  imports  tuid 
the  urgent  need  either  for  a  prompt 
strengthening  of  that  program  or.  failing 
that,  for  legislative  action. 

In  1968,  during  a  year  of  labor  negotia- 
tions in  steel,  imports  of  steel  surged  to  a 
record  18  million  tons,  almost  17  percent 
of  consumption.  That  year,  our  steel 
trade  deficit  was  $1.6  billion.  In  1969,  steel 
Imports  totaled  14  miUion  tons,  about 
13.7  percent  of  consumption.  That  pro- 
duced a  steel  trade  deficit  just  below  $1 
billion. 

With  shipments  for  1970  forecast  at  a 
level  of  about  90  million  tons  for  the 
domestic  steel  industry,  and  with  esti- 
mated imports  of  13  million  tons,  we  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  run  a  steel  trade  defi- 
cit Just  under  $1  billion  in  1970. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  steel  exports 
have  Increased  to  an  expected  7  billion 
tons  for  the  year,  in  response  to  a  sharf 
increase  in  world  demand,  steel  imports 
this  year  will  be  more  than  13  percent  of 
steel  consumption. 

The  projected  high  percentage  of  im- 


ports to  consumption  and  the  projected 
high  dollar  deficit  have  been  caused  in 
part  by  an  increase  in  steel  prices  in 
other  major  steel  producing  nations  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  in  this  coxm- 
try.  Accordingly,  the  value  per  ton  of  steel 
imports  into  the  United  States  has  risen. 
Additionally,  a  shift  in  Imports  to  prod- 
ucts of  higher  value  has  occurred  with 
emphasis  on  speciality  products,  mainly 
stainless,  alloy,  and  tool  steels. 

These  factors,  combined  with  the  low 
value  of  our  semifinished  steel  export 
products,  will  keep  the  dollar  deficit  in 
steel  trade  extremely  high  in  1970. 

Thus,  the  impact  of  net  steel  imports  in 
1970,  by  market  share  and  by  dollar  trade 
deficit,  will  be  at  about  the  same  level  as 
in  1969,  the  second  highest  year  of  steel 
import  penetration  on  record. 

The  American  steel  industry  faces  im- 
portant disadvantages  in  terms  of  foreign 
competition  and  steel  Imports  into  the 
United  States.  Forty-two  percent  of  the 
world  steel  capacity  outside  the  United 
States  is  government  owned.  In  the  free 
world,  excluding  the  United  States,  28 
percent  of  steelmaklng  capacity  is  gov- 
ernment owned  in  whole  or  in  part.  Be- 
cause of  these  and  other  factors,  foreign 
steel  producers  voluntarily  agreed  to 
limit  their  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Under  the  limitations,  the  European  and 
Japanese  producers  estimated  that  the 
total  imports  of  steel  into  the  United 
States  for  1969  would  be  14  million  net 
tons  and  pledged  that  there  would  be 
no  significant  shifts  in  product  mix  or 
geographic  distribution.  Steel  imports  in 
1969  were  14  million  tons,  but  changes 
occurred  in  the  product  mix  principally 
in  shifts  to  high-value  steel  products. 

Specialty  steel  imports  actually  in- 
creased in  1969,  rather  than  dropping  22 
percent  from  the  1968  level,  as  was  the 
case  overall.  In  addition,  the  failure  t<r^ 
distribute  steel  imports  along  existing 
prior  geographic  patterns  adversely  af- 
fected our  western  producers,  who  had 
Imports  in  1969  into  the  area  25  percent 
greater  than  the  level  anticipated  under 
the  limitations. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  the 
shift  to  products  of  higher  dollar  value 
has  continued.  BoUi  stainless  steel  and 
tool  steel  imports  increased  in  the  first 
quarter. 

The  limitations,  however,  have  not  had 
an  Infiatlonary  Impact  on  steel  prices  or 
products.  Steel  prices  have  gone  up  less 
since  the  limitations  began  than  the  in- 
dex for  all  metal  products  and  steel 
profits  were  lower  in  1969,  and  in  1970  to 
date,  than  in  1968. 

Parenthetically,  I  note  the  industry 
had  a  net  return  of  7.9  percent  on  equity 
in  1968;  6.5  percent  in  1969;  and  lower 
than  that  in  the  first  half  of  1970.  Steel 
is  still  one  of  the  lowest  profit  Industries 
in  America. 

Moreover,  since  the  inception  of  the 
voluntary  limitation  program  In  1969, 
prices  of  steel  in  the  United  States  have 
risen  between  January  1969  to  May  1970 
by  9.1  percent,  while  market  prices  of 
steel  outside  the  United  States  have  gone 
up  by  19  percent  in  Germany;  13  per- 
cent in  Prance;  18  percent  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  in  Japan  15  to  50  percent, 
depending  on  the  product. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  regarding 


steel  imports  into  the  United  States  re- 
quires prompt  Government  action.  Leg- 
islative action  to  impose  quotas  would 
far  more  effectively  solve  this  critical 
problem  than  UjS.  Government  reliance 
on  foreign  industry  commitments. 

The  product  mix  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution commitments  of  the  voluntary 
limitations  were  not  adhered  to  and  the 
resulting  increase  of  steel  imports  in  the 
West,  as  I  have  already  indicated.  Is  of 
particular  concern  to  me. 

In  this  Congress,  as  in  past  Con- 
gresses. I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  bills 
before  the  Senate  to  limit  steel  imports. 

On  February  25.  1969,  in  the  first  few 
months  of  the  first  session  I  joined  with 
32  other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  spon- 
sor S.  1164,  a  steel  Import  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Hartke. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  to  note 
that  on  July  28,  1970.  my  colleague  from 
Utah  In  the  House,  Representative 
Burton,  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
have  the  same  purpose.  I  welcome  him 
aboard. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  fast  approaching 
a  point  where  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  limit  imports  is  the  only  effective 
answer.  I  hope  that  such  action  can  be 
taken  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  this 
session — I  shall  certainly  press  for  it. 


PROBABLE  SHORTAGES  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
17,  1970,  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  entitled  "Fuel-Short  U.S.  May 
Face  Plant  Closings,  Rationing,"  written 
by  Richard  Harwood. 

Mr.  Harwood  is  to  be  praised  for  writ- 
ing this  timely  article.  In  his  comments, 
he  explores  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
able shortages  of  energy  caused  by  var- 
ious national  and  international  infiu- 
ences. 

The  article  should  help  to  alert  the 
pubUc  to  the  fact  of  probable  short- 
ages of  energy  in  the  months  ahead.  By 
being  made  aware  of  such  shortages  of 
energy  and  by  knowing  the  reasons  for 
these  shortfiges.  I  hope  that  those  af- 
fected will  react  in  a  calm  and  reasoned 
manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Harwood's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUKL-SHOET  tjKTTH)  STATES  MAT  PACE  PLANT 

Closincs,    Rationing 
(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Tbe  Boston  Oas  Co.  announced  weeks  ago 
that  It  would  Import  fuel  from  Algeria  to 
meet  Its  needs  for  the  coming  winter.  It 
co\Ud  not  buy  in  the  United  States  the  nat- 
vial  gas  It  required. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  town  of  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  asked  for  bids  on  fuel  oil  to  ran 
its  generating  plant  for  another  12  months. 
No  bids  were  received. 

Tbe  East  Ohio  Gas  Co..  serving  Cleveland 
and  other  Industrial  centers,  last  month  Is- 
sued a  wsimlng.  If  there  Is  severe  and  wide- 
spread cold  this  winter,  factories  will  have  to 
shut  down  to  provide  gas  to  heat  homes, 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south,  the  coun- 
try's largest  electric  producer — the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority — Is  today  de6i>erately 
seeking  coal  to  nm  its  steam  plants.  Its 
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normal  60-day  stockpiles  have  dwindled  to  an 
average  supply  level  of  only  11  days.  Some 
large  plants  have  only  a  four-day  coal  sup- 
ply on  hand. 

These  are  symptoms  of  the  fuel  "crisis"  In 
the  United  States  today.  All  over  America 
utility  companies,  pipeline  distributors  and 
oU.  gas  and  coal  producers  are  talking  about 
energy  shortages.  Some  forms  of  rationing 
already  have  been  imposed.  Other  forms  may 
become  necessary  If  the  fragile  balance  be- 
tween fuel  supply  and  demand  Is  titled  the 
wrong  way. 

V^lldcat  strikes  In  the  coal  fields,  plpeime 
breakdowns,  railroad  car  shortoges.  trouble 
In  the  Middle  East,  a  maritime  strike,  or  an 
\musually  coal  winter  could  produce  severe 
fuel  problems  aflectmg  large  segments  of 
the  population. 

Barring  developments  of  that  kind,  how- 
ever, most  Americans  are  not  likely  to  suf- 
fer from  the  fuel  "crisis"  this  winter.  The 
average  homeowner  wUl  have  the  heat  and 
electricity  he  has  grown  accustomed  to,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
according  to  the  utUlty  companies. 

But  he  may  be  affected  in  other  ways.  Fac- 
tory shutdowns  In  some  areas  are  a  distinct 
possibUlty.  They  occurred  last  winter  In 
Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida  and  other  states.  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford.  U.S.  Steel,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Sylvanla  Electric  and 
public  school  systems  were  among  those  af- 

Higher  utlUty  bUU  are  another  likely  pros- 
pect. The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  re- 
cenUy  announced  electric  rate  Increases  that 
will  add  about  25  per  cent  to  consumer 
utUlty  bUls.  The  prices  of  Industrial  fuels, 
the  President's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advl-; 
sers  reported  last  week,  "have  advanced  with 
exceptional  rapidity  during  the  past  year 
x:  and  especially  during  the  first  half  of  1970." 
3  Coal  prices  are  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of 
^  66  per  cent.  Fuel  oU  has  been  going  up  at  an 
annual  rate  of  48  per  cent.  Big  increases  In 
natural  gas  prices  are  expected.  They  may 
cost  consumers  tl  billion  a  year. 

"Never  before  In  this  century."  said  John 
Emerson,  an  economist  for  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  "have  we  faced  such  serious 
and  widespread  shortages  of  energy.  These 
shortages  are  upon  us  now." 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, John  Nasslkas,  confirmed  that  as- 
sessment m  a  speech  last  week.  The  demand 
for  natural  gas  In  the  winter  of  1970-71.  he 
said.  wUl  exceed  the  supply  by  3  bUllon  cubic 
feet  per  day.  ".  .  .  The  basic  fossU  fuel  short- 
age," he  said,  "Is  the  most  acute  phase  of 
our  developing  energy  crisis." 

That  Is  evident  from  what  Is  happening 
all  over  the  country.  Huge  utility  compa- 
nies— In  Chicago,  Washington,  Baltimore 
and  other  cities — have  started  rationing  their 
output.  In  the  case  of  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, no  new  industrial  customer  can  get 
service  If  his  requirements  exceed  300,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  No  old  customer 
can  buy  more  than  300,000  cubic  feet  per 
day  of  additional  gas. 

In  the  past  10  months,  East  Ohio  Oas  has 
turned  down  orders  by  steel,  chemical  and 
rubber  companies  for  an  additional  27  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas.  Panhandle  Eastern 
Pipeline  Company  has  warned  Its  distribu- 
tors In  the  Industrialized  Great  Lakes  region 
that  "they  have  need  for  volumes  of  natural 
gas  far  In  excess  of  our  present  ability  to 
supply." 

That  that  these  shortages  should  have 
come  about  in  a  trilUon-doUar,  peacetime 
economy  Is  Inconceivable  to  many  people. 
U.S.  coal  deposits  are  virtually  Inexhausti- 
ble. There  are  enormous  untapped  gas  and 
oil  reserves  both  In  this  country  and  abroad. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  has  the  most 
sophisticated  and  extensive  fuel  production 
and  distribution  syBtems  In  the  world. 
Still  the  squeeae  U  on  and  the  explana- 


tions for  it  are  as  confvislng  as  the  fact 
of  the  squeeze  Itself. 

The  natural  gas  Industry,  with  nearly  40 
million  resldenUal  and  commercial  custom- 
ers, blames  most  of  its  problems  on  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  FPC  price  ceilings 
on  Interstate  sales  have  been  so  low.  the  in- 
dustry claims,  that  It  has  been  unprofitable 
to  find  and  produce  the  natural  gas  the 
country  needs.  That  Is  the  view  of  the  Indus- 
try's allies  In  Congress,  Including  Sen.  John 
Tower  (R.-Tex.) .  who  declared  last  week  that 
the  "most  Important  reason  for  the  decline 
(In  natural  gas  production)  has  been  15 
yeara  of  chaotic  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission." 

The  commission  Itself  no  longer  rejects 
that  argument  out  of  hand.  It  has  taken 
steps  to  permit  certain  price  Increases  and 
Is  aware.  Chairman  Nasslkas  said  last  week, 
that  It  "must  recognize  the  realities  of  the 
market  .  .  .  within  a  regulatory  framework 
which  recognizes  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand." 

A  quite  different  explanation  for  the  nat- 
ural gas  shortage  has  been  aruggested  by 
Bruce  Netschert,  an  economist  with  National 
Economic   Research  Associates. 

He  Implied  In  recent  testimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  that  the  current  short- 
ages may  be  artificial.  The  indxistry,  he  said, 
has  declined  to  hook  up  500  producing  wells 
In  the  GuU  of  Louisiana  to  distribution  pipe- 
lines. The  Inference  was  that  a  gas  shortage 
adds  clout  to  the  Industry's  pleas  for  price 
increases. 

The  coal  problem,  the  Industry  says.  Is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  big  electric  utilities 
who  became  enchanted  with  the  posslblllUee 
of  nuclear  power  a  few  years  ago  and  refused 
to  sign  long-term  contracts  for  coal.  With- 
out such  contracts,  said  the  National  Coal 
Association,  mining  companies  were  both 
unwilling  and  unable  to  expand  production. 
When  the  nuclear  boom  failed  to  materialize 
and  the  utlUtles  began  clamoring  for  man 
coal,  the  capacity  to  produce  It  was  simply 
not  there,  the  association  claims. 

The  fuel  oU  shortage  is  blamed  primarily 
on  events  In  the  Middle  East,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  a  major  supplier  to  the 
American  East  Coast.  A  bulldoeer  siloed 
through  the  Trans-Arabian  pipeline — by  ac- 
cident or  design— In  Syria  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This  out  off  500.000  barrels  a  day  that  were 
going  to  tankers  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
To  take  up  that  slack,  oil  is  now  being 
shipped  from  the  Persian  Gulf  arotind  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  trip  that  takes  six  to 
eight  times  as  long  as  a  voyage  via  the 
Mediterranean.  The  resulting  demand  for 
tankers  has  exceeded  the  supply  and  driven 
up  the  cost  of  East  Ooast  deUveries  tremen- 
dously. 

Another  development  was  the  decision  in 
May  of  the  Libyan  government  to  cut  pro- 
duction by  675.000  barrels  a  day.  This  was 
low- sulfur  oU,  much  In  demand  on  the  East 
Coast  since  stringent  air  pollution  regula- 
tions were  Imposed. 

These  supply  deficiencies  are  difficult  for 
UJS.  producers  to  overcome  because  their 
production  of  residual  fuel  oU  has  always 
been  limited.  It  Is  a  low-profit  product. 

The  growing  national  concern  with  air  and 
water  pollution  is  another  factor  in  the  fuel 
"crisis". 

The  cleanest  fuel  Is  natural  gas  and  the 
demand  for  It  by  utUlUes  and  Industrial  cus- 
tomers has  risen  as  dramatlcaUy  as  the  de- 
mand for  clean  air.  The  demand  for  low- 
sulfur  coals  and  fuel  oU  has  also  grown  r^)- 
Idly;  In  some  cases,  more  n^dly  than  the 

supply.  

Caacem  over  the  effect  of  thermal  power 
plants  on  water  quaUty  has  slowed  down 
their  construction  and  has  further  added  to 
the  demands  on  oonventlonal  fuel  supplies. 
The  broad  outloc*  for  the  winter,  accord- 
ing to  the  FPC.  Is  for  occasional  lnd\istilal 
fuel  shortages  but  no  hardatilp  for  iwidan* 


tial  consumers.  That  forecast  assumes  no 
major  Interruptions  In  fuel  deliveries. 


AMERICAN  CATTLEMEN  SEEK 
WIDER  EXPORT  MARKETS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
cattle  industry  is  an  important  sector  of 
our  agricultural  economy,  accoimting  for 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  cash 
receipts  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  my 
State  of  Missouri.  This  industry  gen- 
erates great  income  for  the  rural  econ- 
omy and  provides  an  important  source  of 
food  for  our  people. 

The  American  cattleman  can  take 
credit  for  supplying  the  consumer  with 
plentiful  quantities  of  high  quality  meat 
and  meat  products  at  a  reasonably  low 
cost.  Our  cattlemen  have  been  in  the 
forefront  in  appljring  modem  science 
and  technology  to  the  cattle  business. 
Gone  is  the  day  when  cattle  were  judged 
according  to  their  appearance  in  the 
show  ring. 

Today,  performance  testing,  detailed 
recordkeeping  and  computers  are  the 
tools  used  to  produce  a  better  meat  ani- 
mal. How  many  pounds  of  beef  will  an 
animal  produce,  of  what  qusdity  and, 
above  all,  at  what  cost?  These  are  the 
important  questions  which  modem  cat- 
Uemen  seek  to  answer. 

As  a  result  of  the  technical  and  man- 
agerial superiority  of  our  cattiemen, 
foreign  cattlemen  wishing  to  improve 
their  own  herds  look  more  and  more  to 
the  United  States  as  a  source  of  high 
quality  breeding  animals.  But  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  the  exporting  of  Amer- 
ican breeding  stock  in  international 
trade  remains  small.  Often,  arbitrary 
restrictions  are  placed  against  the  im- 
portation of  our  catUe  because  of  al- 
leged disease  problems.  In  other  in- 
stances, even  more  questionable  methods 
are  employed  by  foreign  governments  to 
exclude  our  catUe. 

There  is  much  we  can  do,  however,  to 
improve  and  facilitate  the  movement  of 
our  cattie  to  overseas  markets. 

Cattlemen  in  this  coimtry  are  in- 
terested in  obtaining  better  quarantine 
facilities  for  cattie  exports  and  more  re- 
liable medical  procedures  for  insuring 
the  safe  movement  of  cattie  between 
coimtries.  At  the  same  time,  foreign 
governments  must  be  ready  to  accept 
the  idea  that  our  cattiemen  are  no  longer 
in  turn  willing  to  accept  foreign  meat 
shipments  to  the  United  States  without 
any  reciprocity.  By  reciprocity,  I  mean 
allowing  American  cattiemen  their  fair 
share  of  the  breeding  cattie  market 
overseas. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
soon  we  could  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  breeding  cattie  exports  would  be 
a  big  source  of  dollar  earnings  for  this 
country  in  international  trade. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  written  by  Mr. 
Jerry  Litton,  from  the  Litton  Charolals 
Ranch  near  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  and  pub- 
lished In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Charo- 
lals Bull-O-Oram"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectiMi,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 
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U.S.   CATTlX»tAN  Is  OrmNO  THB  Shoit  End 

OF  TH«  Stick 

Three  weeks  of  visiting  farms  and  attend- 
ing Uvftstock  meetings  In  England,  Wales. 
Scotland  and  Prance  plus  previous  trips 
abroad  has  Uught  me  that  Americans,  while 
being  respected  for  their  Ingenuity  and  suc- 
cess, are  also  often  Umes  looked  upon  as 
"easy  to  be  taken".  And  no  group  of  Ameri- 
cans are  being  taken  more  In  this  area  of 
world  trade  than  U.S.  cattlemen. 

The  failure  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  look 
out  for  the  Interests  of  the  U.S.  cattlemen  as 
It  does  other  Interests  In  the  country  and  the 
faUure  of  U^S.  cattlemen  to  stand  up  and 
fight  has  resulted  In  a  deplorable  situation 
for  the  American  cattlemen. 

Charolals  had  been  raised  In  a  small  area 
of  Prance  for  over  200  years  without  even 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  Prance  In  any 
significant  numbers.  And  then  the  U.S.  cat- 
tlemen got  hold  of  Charolals  and  showed  the 
world  what  they  could  do.  And  yet,  Prance, 
not  the  U.S.,  has  benefitted  from  these  ef- 
forts. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  Charo- 
lals are  being  produced  In  the  US.  than 
France  and  It  was  the  U.S.  that  brought  the 
breed  to  the  forefront  after  200  years  of 
largely  unknown  existence  In  Prance,  It  is 
Prance,  and  more  recently  England,  Ireland, 
Japan  and  New  Zealand,  that  Is  making 
money  In  the  export  market. 

One  of  the  biggest  potential  markets  for 
breeding  stock  In  the  world  Is  Australia  and 
Australians  want  American  Charolals  be- 
cai«e  of  easier  calving.  But  Charolals  or 
Charolals  semen  can't  be  exported  from  the 
U.S.  to  Australia.  Instead  the  Charolals  are 
sent  from  Prance  to  England,  then  New 
Zealand  and  eventually  the  progeny  to 
Australia. 

What  would  an  export  market  to  Australia 
mean  to  American  Charolals  producers?  June 
6,  1970  a  Charolals  sale  was  held  In  Aus- 
tralia. The  sale  consisted  of  Charolals  cross- 
breeds brought  In  from  New  Zealand.  In- 
cluded In  the  offering  were  9  half-blood  bred 
heifers  out  of  Angus  cows  and  a  Charolals 
bull.  They  sold  for  an  average  of  $7,020  each. 
Just  think  what  yoiir  half-blood  heifers 
would  be  worth  If  they  could  be  exported  to 
Australia. 

Plve  bred  heifers  with  one  V4  CharolaU 
blood  sold  for  prices  between  (2340  and  W,- 
610  each.  Twenty-four  half-blood  Charolals 
bulls  (17  head  were  10  month  old  calves) 
sold  for  figures  from  t3,000  to  •6,000  each. 
Straight  Ang\is  cows  which  had  been  bred  to 
Charolals  In  New  Zealand  (all  they  had  going 
for  them)  brought  as  high  as  $1,700  each. 

When  one  sees  half-blood  Charolals  fe- 
males worth  $300  to  $600  In  the  U.S.  selling 
for  an  average  of  $7,020  In  Australia  It  does 
make  one's  mouth  water.  And  It  is  even  more 
disheartening  when  you  realize  that  Aus- 
tralians want  American  Charolals. 

Here  are  some  facts  to  keep  In  mind — and 
perhaps  to  write  to  your  Congressman  about : 

1.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  Just  passed  a  bill. 
Senate  Bill  2306.  authored  by  Senator  Roman 
L.  Hruska  of  Nebraska,  to  build  a  quarantine 
station  at  a  cost  of  several  million  dollars 
on  an  offshore  Island  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  Import  breeding  stock  from 
countries  which  coiUd  not  previously  export 
to  the  United  States  because  of  hoof-and- 
mouth  or  rinderpest.  I  think  It  Is  fine  to 
build  a  quarantine  station  to  Import  breed- 
ing stock  and  provide  the  livestock  Industry 
with  new  genetic  material.  But,  why 
shouldn't  money  also  be  spent  to  build  a 
quarantine  station  for  the  U.S.  to  export  or 
at  least  make  some  effort  to  set  up  export 
channels  for  U.S.  cattlemen. 

I  am  sure  that  cattlemen  of  other  coun- 
tries must  appreciate  the  U.S.  spending  this 
kind  of  money  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  export  their  product  to  the  VS.  The  ques- 
tion that  must  be  asked  is  what  Is  being 
done  to  make  It  possible  for  the  U.S.  cattle- 
men to  export? 


2.  In  1969  the  United  States  had  by  far 
the  largest  balance  of  payments  deficit  in  Its 
history — more  than  double  that  of  any  year 
In  our  history.  Por  too  long  we  have  been 
Interested  In  exporting  U.S.  dollars  Instead 
of  US.  products  and  It  Is  catching  up  with 
us. 

3.  Of  all  farmers  and  ranchers  In  our  ag- 
riculture complex  In  America  the  cattleman 
probably  receives  less  In  the  way  of  subsidies 
than  anyone  else.  Part  of  the  reason  Is  be- 
cause he  doesn't  want  It.  His  counterpart 
In  England  may  get  around  $75  from  the 
government  to  keep  a  cow  a  year  (not  bad 
when  you  consider  the  average  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  cow  In  the  United  States  Isn't  much 
more  than  $100  a  year).  Even  the  Russian 
cattleman  Is  subsidized.  I  couldn't  find  out 
how  much  you  know  how  they  are  about 
giving  out  Information.  But  the  point  to  be 
made  Is  that  while  the  U.S.  cattleman  re- 
ceives the  least  In  subsidies,  he  Is  faced  with 
the  least  amount  of  help  in  exporting  and 
the  most  competition  from  Imports. 

Just  think  of  the  subsidies  given  to  crop 
producers  in  the  United  States  and  on  top 
of  that  the  dollars  the  U.S.  Ooverimient 
spends  each  year  to  export  cotton,  wheat, 
soybeans,  etc.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  biggest  producer  In  the 
world  of  beef  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
while  the  cost  of  all  goods  and  services  have 
risen  40%  In  the  past  20  years,  a  full  hour's 
pay  purchases  3  \<t  pounds  of  beef  today  com- 
pared to  20  years  ago  showing  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  cattlemen,  this  coun- 
try's cattlemen  face  more  competition  from 
beef  Imports  than  any  cattlemen  in  the 
world.  And  we  are  going  to  get  about  80 
million  more  pounds  this  year  than  last 
year.  The  point  Is  American  cattlemen  are 
doing  more  for  less  from  the  government 
and  getting  less  consideration  for  It  In  com- 
parison to  producers  of  other  agricultural 
commodities. 

4.  Avistralla  and  New  Zealand  account  for 
a  sizeable  portion  of  the  beef  exported  to  the 
United  States  to  compete  with  American 
cattle  producers.  And  where  do  they  go  when 
It  comes  time  to  buy  breeding  stock — not  the 
U.S.  It  is  said  that  the  existence  of  Blue 
Tongue  disease  In  the  U.S.  and  the  fear  that 
It  will  be  transmitted  from  Imported  beef 
from  the  U.S.  to  sheep  Is  the  reason  for  bar- 
ring all  Imports  of  breeding  cattle  from  the 
U.S.  But  if  a  quarantine  station  can  be  built 
to  bring  In  cattle  to  the  U.S.  from  areas  with 
dreaded  disease  like  hoof-and-mouth,  surely 
a  quarantine  station  to  admit  cattle  from 
the  U.S.  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  could 
be  built. 

6.  We  hear  our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
preach  that  trade  Is  a  two  way  street.  Well, 
It  Isn't  as  far  as  the  cattleman  In  the  United 
States  Is  concerned.  In  spite  of  being  faced 
with  competitive  Imports  (more  than  any 
other  country  In  the  world)  he  can't  recipro- 
cate by  selling  breeding  stock  to  these  coun- 
tries even  though  the  cattlemen  want  to  buy 
from  us.  They  want  to  buy  not  only  because 
of  the  recognized  superiority  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural production  and  breeding  methods 
and  technology,  but  because  It  might  also 
relieve  some  of  the  U.S.  cattlemen  pressure 
against  their  Imported  beef  to  the  U.S.  As 
It  Is  they  have  to  buy  Charolals  from  coun- 
tries who  disagree  to  a  great  extent  with 
American  policy  abroad. 

e.  Examine  the  lack  of  a  two  way  street: 
England  sells  Charolals  to  the  U.S.  We  can- 
not sell  to  England.  Australia  not  only  ex- 
ports millions  of  pounds  of  beef  to  the  U.S.. 
but  semen  from  Murrey  Greys  as  well. 
Cattlemen  In  Austrlla  say  semen  from  Amer- 
ican Charolals  bulls  would  sell  for  $100  a  vial 
In  large  quantities  In  Australia.  Yet  they 
send  semen  to  us,  but  we  cant  send  semen 
to  them. 

It  was  the  U.S.  cftttlemen  who  really 
brought  the  attention  of  Charolals  to 
the  wtjrld  and  yet  It  Is  the  rest  of  the  world 


who  Is  trading  and  profiting  by  It.  England 
buys  from  Prance  and  sells  to  New  Zealand 
who  In  turn  sells  to  Australia.  We  can't  sell 
to  England,  but  Canada  and  Prance  can.  We 
can't  sell  to  New  Zealand,  but  England  can. 
We  can't  sell  to  Australia,  but  New  Zealand 
can.  The  U.S.  Is  left  out  all  the  way  around. 

7.  The  AICA  accepts  a  Charolals  registered 
In  the  CharolaU  Herd  Book  of  France,  but 
will  the  CharolaU  Herd  Book  of  France  ac- 
cept AICA  papers?  This  U  a  question  being 
posed  to  the  Frenchmen  now.  You  see  a 
French  CharolaU  herd  wants  to  Imjwrt  an 
American  Charolals  bull  (more  detalU  on 
that  later)  and  the  question  U  whether  or 
not  the  French  will  accept  AICA  papers  even 
though  the  AICA  accepts  French  Herd  Book 
papers.  Another  hurdle — according  to  the 
American  Polled  Hereford  Association  who 
recently  exported  some  Polled  Herefords  to 
Prance  after  many  obstacles,  "There  was 
and  stlU  Is  a  French  government  restriction 
that  the  anlmaU  resulting  from  thU  cross 
must  be  slaughtered  and  not  used  or  sold  for 
breeding."  In  other  words,  they  not  only 
couldn't  be  registered,  but  their  calves  had 
to  all  be  slaughtered.  Now  how's  that  for  a 
two-way  street  In  trade?  We  build  a  quaran- 
tine station  at  the  cost  of  millions  to  im- 
port breeding  stock  from  them  and  even  U 
we  did  export  to  them,  all  the  progeny  would 
have  to  be  slaughtered. 

Tear  this  out  and  send  It  to  your  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  or  write  him  a  per- 
sonal letter  if  you  feel  that  U.S.  cattlemen 
aren't  getting  a  fair  shake.  Just  write  yoiu: 
U.S.  Senator  In  care  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  or  your  Con- 
gressman In  care  of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised how  much  a  letter  from  home  means 
to  an  elected  official.  U.S.  cattlemen  haven't 
asked  for  much  from  the  government  In  the 
past  and  they  aren't  asking  for  much  now — 
Jvtst  the  opportunity  to  bring  some  U.S.  dol- 
lars back  home. 


POLITICAL  BROADCAST 
ADVERTISma 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Congress, 
shortly  after  returning  from  its  Labor 
Day  recess,  will  be  asked  to  approve  or 
disapprove  a  political  broadcast  adver- 
tising conference  report. 

On  August  18,  1970,  WMAL-TV  broad- 
cast an  editorial  on  the  bill  in  question. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PouncAL  Broadcast  Advsetisino 

The  bill  to  limit  political  broadcast  adver- 
tlsmg  Is  unfair.  It  Is  imfalr  to  broadcasters, 
because  It  singles  them  out  for  restrictions. 
It  is  unfair  to  political  candidates,  because 
It  keeps  them  from  full  use  of  their  most  ef- 
fective weapon.  And  It  U  unfair  to  voters, 
because  It  suggests  that  somehow  election 
campaigns  will  cost  less. 

The  bill  does  not  limit  all  campaign  spend- 
ing .  .  .  just  that  on  radio  and  television. 
The  same  political  funds  will  simply  be 
poured  Into  other  forms  of  advertising.  The 
high  cost  of  political  campaigning  Is  a  na- 
tional problem  .  .  .  but  this  bill  won't  solve 
It.  The  bill  has  advanced  In  Congress — we 
think — because  It  favors  Incumbents,  who 
are  already  well-known.  The  outcry  last  week 
from  one  party  shows  the  potential  for  polit- 
ical mischief.  It  is  disgraceful  that  either 
party  should  favor  such  a  bill  In  hopes  of 
short-term  or  long-term  political  advantage. 
ThU  highly  dUcrlmlnatory  bill  should  be 
dropped.  The  voter  will  be  best  served  by 
finding  another  solution  to  the  problem  of 
political  campaign  ooets. 
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CULEBRA 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators are  aware,  I  have  initiated  a  de- 
Uiled  inquiry  into  the  background  of  the 
necessity  for,  and  alternatives  to,  the 
Navy's  practice  gunnery  and  bombing 
activities  on  the  island  of  Culebra  and 
adjoining  cays. 

The  Senate  is  also  aware  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
QooDELL)  has  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  military  procurement  bill  which 
would,  in  effect,  terminate  the  Navy's 
use  of  Culebra.  A  number  of  Senators 
have  Joined  in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment and  many  others  have  expressed 
deep  concern  over  the  Navy's  use  of  Cu- 
lebra. I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Senator  Goodell  for  deferring  action 
on  his  amendment  while  we  search  for 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  present, 
unhappy  situation  on  Culebra. 

On  August  11,  1970,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Hon.  John  H.  Chaffee,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  Prank  P. 
Sanders,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  appeared  before 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  to  present  a  report 
on  both  the  present  and  proposed  Navy 
activities  on  Culebra.  The  committee's 
meeting  was  held  in  closed  session  not 
only  because  of  the  confidential  nature 
of  portions  of  the  subject  but  also  to  en- 
courage frank  and  open  discussion  of  the 
present  controversy. 

Subsequent  to  the  committee's  meet- 
ing, I  requested  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  respond  to  a  number  of  questions 
on  matters  which  I  felt  were  not  ade- 
quately covered  during  the  hearing.  I 
have  requested  that  answers  to  these 
questions  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee no  later  than  September  2.  1970. 
Among  the  matters  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me  are  the  potential  political 
rwniflcations  of  the  Navy's  present  ac- 
tivities, the  possibility  of  an  accident 
endangering  the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
people  on  Culebra,  a  designation  of  al- 
ternative areas  where  the  Navy's  train- 
ing requirements  could  be  met  without 
endangering  national  security,  and  the 
Navy's  contingency  plans  for  its  training 
mission  in  the  event  that  present  activ- 
ities should  be  prohibited. 

I  have  also  requested  Secretary  HIckel 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
review  lands  in  Federal  ownership  on 
Culebra  and  the  adjoining  cays  and  to 
provide  me  with  a  repwrt  on  the  suit- 
ability of  using  these  lands  for  a  national 
recreation  area  at  some  future  date.  This 
request,  of  course,  assumes  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  find  an  alternative  site 
or  sites  which  will  meet  the  Navy's  re- 
quirements for  coordinated  training  ac- 
Uvlties. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  delayed  too 
long  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  Culebra.  As  a  result  of  the  Senate's 
concern,  reflected  by  Senator  Ooodell's 
amendment  and  my  investigation,  there 
is  some  hope  that  the  Navy  is  beginning 
to  realize  tiiat  the  situation  there  is 
serious:  That  what  is  at  stake  Is  some- 
thing more  than  the  Navy's  use  of  a 
training  facility.  In  fact,  what  is  at  stake 
is  the  quality  of  life  on  Culebra  and  the 
Navy's  right  to  decide  how  far  it  can  go 


in  affecting  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the 
people  who  Uve  there. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
be  able  to  resolve  not  only  the  immediate 
situation  on  Culebra  but  the  broader 
question  of  what  course  the  island's 
future  development  shall  take. 


NA-nONAL  SERVICE  FRATERNITY 
WORKS  TO  ELIMINATE  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL  BARRIERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Alpha  Phi 
Omega  is  a  national  service  fraternity 
with  over  500  chapters  on  college  and 
university  campuses  throughout  the 
United  States.  Alpha  Phi  Omega  boasts 
a  membership  of  over  119,000.  This  col- 
legiate organization  carries  out  a  broad 
spectrum  of  meaningful  service  projects 
at  the  local,  regional,  and  Federal 
levels. 

Local  service  projects  vary  from  pro- 
viding Big  Brothers  for  the  community 
children's  home  and  transportation  for 
a  handicapped  classmate  to  caring  for  a 
university's  cougar  mascot.  Phi  Chapter 
at  Syracuse  University  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
is  promoting  a  nationwide  architectural 
barriers  project  to  alleviate  physical  bar- 
riers to  the  handicapped. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  revealed  that 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  have  not  considered  what  a 
serious  problem  architectural  barriers 
present  in  the  Nation's  handicapped, 
aged,  and  temporarily  disabled. 

One  in  every  10  persons  is  imable  to 
use  buildings  and  facilities  designed  for 
the  able  bodied.  This  fact  prevents  mil- 
lions of  American  children  from  attend- 
ing school  and  mii»»ns  of  adults  from 
seeking  higher  education,  training,  and 
employment. 

New  facilities  built  and  equipped  to  ac- 
commodate the  handicapped  cost  little  or 
no  more  than  buildings  designed  only  for 
the  physically  fit.  Also,  existing  buildings 
are  easily  made  barrier-free  at  only  a 
nominal  cost. 

In  short,  inaccessibility  is  due  simply 
to  failure  to  think  of  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  at  the  design  and  planning 
stage. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Alpha  Phi 
Omega  for  this  pubUc  service  project 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  recently  published  in  the  spring 
1970  issue  of  Torch  and  Trefoil  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  National  Service  Proposal — Archi- 

TECTTTBAL  BARRISaS 

One  out  of  seven  people  In  our  nation  has 
a  permanent  physical  disability.  A  great 
many  more — possibly  you  or  a  brother — will 
find  himself  temporarily  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair or  crutches  due  to  an  Injury  or  disease. 
These  people  look  at  simple  structures  from 
a  different  viewpoint  than  that  of  the  physi- 
cally fit.  Stairs  become  obstacles,  telephones 
and  water  fountains  unreachable,  and  most 
buildings  objects  to  be  viewed,  but  Impossible 
to  enter.  These  people  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  and  denied  a  chance  to  use 
their  talents,  unaffected  by  their  handicap. 

What  Is  the  problem?  In  many  cases  It  U 
a  lack  of  simple  planning.  A  ramp,  or  a 
wider  door  can  easily  turn  an  Impenetrable 
fortress  back  Into  a  building.   These  cost 


little  and  are  easy  to  plan  for,  but  the  gen- 
eral public  U  not  aware  of  these  problems. 
With  a  basic  education  program  these  bar- 
riers can  be  eliminated  In  aU  future  build- 
ings. 

And  what  of  those  structures  already  built? 
Many  may  be  expensive  to  reconvert,  but 
some  can  be  made  accessible  through  \&rj 
simple  measures,  such  as  widening  one  door, 
eliminating  three  steps,  or  putting  up  direc- 
tions to  a  well-lighted,  accessible  service  en- 
trance. A  simple  guide  to  a  city,  published 
for  the  handicapped,  can  be  of  great  help. 
Imagine  yourself  confined  to  a  wheelchair, 
having  to  go  to  a  strange  city.  Where  will 
you  stay? 

How  will  you  get  around?  Such  a  guide 
can  easily  free  such  a  person  from  complete 
dependence  upon  others,  allowing  htm  to 
choose  the  best  facilities  available. 

We  feel  the  solution  to  many  of  these  prob- 
lems lies  In  a  program  of  Information  and 
correction.  There  are  various  activities  that 
can  be  adopted  by  the  various  chapters  de- 
pending upon  their  size  and  Interests.  Each 
activity  alone  can  be  a  separate  service  proj- 
ect. 

DTTORM  THE  PTTBLIC 

Make  local  people  aware  of  the  problem. 
ThU  will  not  taike  the  form  of  pressure,  but 
rather  Informal  presentations,  using  movies 
which  are  available.  People  usually  are  very 
cooperative  and  eager  to  help  once  they  be- 
come aware  of  the  problem.  Government 
officials  can  be  contacted  regarding  legUla- 
tlon,  action,  such  as  building  codes.  Business- 
men and  agencies  controlling  public  build- 
ings, such  as  the  college  administration,  can 
be  urged  to  Improve  their  faculties,  or  con- 
sider archltect\iral  barriers  when  planning 
new  ones.  Offer  specific  solution  based  on 
your  survey,  including  costs,  actual  work, 
and  benefits  to  be  derived.  Community 
groups  may  be  quite  eager  to  start  a  new 
project  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  can  be 
done  by  a  chapter.  Such  contacts  will  Im- 
prove communications  between  the  chapter 
and  the  community,  and  make  the  commu- 
nity aware  of  your  chapter,  paving  the  way 
for  further  help  from  the  community. 

Getting  our  article  published  about  this 
In  the  local  newspaper  may  cause  citizens  to 
act. 

HAVE   THZ    CRAFTKR   TAKE    ACTION 

A.  Parking  facUitiea 

Arrange  for  fecial  parking  facilities  for 
disabled  students  and  faculty.  Paint  ^>eclal 
signs  and  offer  to  police  these  areas. 

B.  Buildings 

A  universal  symbol  for  accessible  buildings 

U  being  designed,  and  should  be  ready  by 

thU  summer.  Offer  to  paint  and  erect  such 

signs  on  all  buildings  you  feel  are  accessible. 

C.  Orientation  and  registration 
Many  times  publishing  a  guide  book  U  not 
practical.  A  special  orientation  tour  for  dU- 
abled  students  can  give  them  a  basic  Idea 
of  what  barriers  are  present  on  campus.  Find 
out  what  courses  they  would  be  taking,  and 
arrange  with  the  registrar  for  prereglstra- 
Uon  and  scheduling  of  these  courses  In  ac- 
cessible buildings  or  on  ground  fioors. 
D.  Minor  constrtiction 

There  may  be  some  areas  where  a  simple 
ramp,  or  minor  adjustments  can  be  made  by 
the  chapter.  Build  any  corrective  devices  that 
may  possibly  be  useful. 

£.  Think  disabled 

Make  sure  any  service  project  carried  out 
does  not  have  buUt-ln  barriers.  Por  exan:^>le, 
a  book  exchange  should  be  In  an  accessible 
area.  Disabled  persons  should  not  be  over- 
looked as  possible  donors  In  blood  drives. 

F.  Get  a  guide  book  prepared 
A  guide  for  the  handicapped  can  cover 
either  the  can^us  or  community.  A  stirvey 
of  all  buUdlngs  Included  in  the  book  should 
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be  taken.  Oatberlng  all  statUUcs  regarding 
access,  parking  facilities,  elevators.  Interior 
halls,  doors,  and  facilities.  Sample  survey 
sheets  are  available  from  Phi  Chapter.  "ITiese 
are  then  reduced  to  a  short  description  for 
each  building  and  arranged  In  booklet  form. 
Many  times  the  cost  of  printing  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  a  civil  group  or  the  printer.  The 
books  are  distributed  to  all  those  who  will  be 
using  the  facilities  covered,  and  can  be  used 
by  disabled  people  to  plan  their  activities. 
It  also  locates  architectural  barrier  problems 
In  your  community  that  can  be  used  as  con- 
crete examples,  as  well  as  ones  that  the  chap- 
ter can  attempt  to  solve. 

NATIONAI.   COOROINATION 

By  coordinating  this  project  on  a  national 
level,  a  great  impact  can  be  made  on  the 
lives  of  disabled  persons.  There  must  be 
one  central  location  where  all  news  of  chap- 
ter activities  can  be  complied;  one  soxirce 
for  Information  of  where  architectural  barrier 
projects  are  being  carried  out.  Many  civic 
groups  have  attempted  to  tackle  the  problems 
of  architectural  barriers,  but  without  na- 
tional coordination  their  work  has  been 
known  by  few  and  left  unused. 

The  Importance  of  this  project  has  been 
impressed  upon  \is  through  letters  from 
Secretary  Pinch  and  other  notable  people. 
Reactions  from  the  college  administration 
and  the  Architectural  Barriers  Committee  of 
Syracuse  have  been  favorable,  with  substan- 
tial support.  Phi  Chapter  has  all  necessary 
information  and  material  for  each  portion 
of  the  program.  Each  chapter  should  try  in 
the  next  year  to  adopt  some  part  of  this 
project.  We  want  as  many  opinions  and  Ideas 
as  possible.  We  hope  to  formally  propose 
adoption  of  architectural  barriers  as  a  na- 
tional service  project  at  the  1970  National 
Convention  In  Dallas.  Before  then,  all  c^in- 
lons  from  other  chapters  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  This  Is  a  project  Alpha  Phi 
Omega,  as  a  national  fraternity,  can  tackle 
and  solve — now! 


THE  SLOVAK  DESIRE  FOR 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  SCXXTT.  Mr.  I»resident,  on  June  19 
of  this  year,  representatives  of  Slovak 
organizations  throughout  the  world 
held  the  first  world  congress  of  Slovaks 
in  New  York  City.  This  congress  adopted 
a  resolution  which  reaflanns  the  Slovak 
desire  for  freedom.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  declaration  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DSCUUUTIGN   or  TBZ   PlBST  WOSU)   CONCBZSS 

or    Slovaks  xh    New    Tork,    N.T.,  Jttnx 

19-ai,  1970 

Representatives  of  Slovak  organizations 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  individuals 
of  Slovak  origin  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  Canada,  Australia,  Switzerland. 
Italy,  Austria,  Sweden,  England,  Argentina. 
Oermany,  Spain  and  Chile,  assembled  In 
New  York  City  In  order  to  lay  the  founda- 
tiona  for  the  creation  of  a  world  organiza- 
tion of  Slovaks  hereby  declare  that; 

The  struggle  for  freedom  and  self-fuUUl- 
ment  Is  the  constant  goal  throughout  Slovak 
history.  Attainment  of  this  objective  has 
not  been  without  encountering  obstacles, 
nor  without  requiring  the  work  and  strug- 
gle of  many  generations  and  countless  sac- 
rifices. Particularly  now,  when  the  Slovak 
nation  Is  unable  to  determine  its  own  dee- 
tiny  freely,  everyone  must  make  great  sac- 
rifices, f 

Slovaks  living  throughout  tbe  entire 
woild,  many  of  whom   were  bom  In  the 


United  States  and  elsewhere,  accept  as  a 
moral  duty  the  necessity  to  unite  in  the 
struggle  for  the  natural  rights  of  the  Slovak 
nation  and  for  the  complete  freedom  in  the 
determination  of  its  destinies.  We  consider 
it  our  obligation  to  present  to  the  world  a 
true  pictiue  of  the  life  and  aspirations  of  the 
Slovak  nation  for  a  free  and  democatlc  way 
of  life. 

Today  we  are  more  acutely  aware  of  this 
duty  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  regime 
wiiich  has  been  forced  upon  the  Slovak  na- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  national  traditions  of 
Slovakia  and  the  country  Is  occupied  by  the 
military  forces  of  a  foreign  Great  Power. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  foregoing: 

We  subscribe  to  the  traditional  values  at 
Slovak  history  which  have  promoted  the  re- 
birth of  ova  nation,  its  growth  and  its  ac- 
ceptance in  western  civilization  among  cul- 
tured nations: 

We  contend  that  the  Slovak  question  is  an 
international  problem  said  therefore  we  re- 
quest that  international  Justice  be  done 
Slovakia,  Justice  that  would  be  expressed  in 
full  democratic  statehood; 

We  take  a  positive  attitude  towards  the 
process  of  integration  in  Euroi>e  and  we  de- 
mand that  tbe  Slovak  nation  be  given  the 
right  to  partlcli>ate  freely  and  directly  In 
this  process. 

We  desire  and  hope  that  the  situation  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  will  change  so 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  obstacle  to- 
wards establishing  and  maintaining  cultural 
exchanges  between  the  Slovaks  at  home  and 
abroad  which  present  conditions  In  Slovakia 
either  make  completely  impossible,  or  allow 
only  in  a  restricted  sense. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent organization  for  the  realization  of 
all  these  aspirations  under  the  name  of: 
Slovak  World  Congress,  which  shall  embody 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  respect. 
Religious  affiliations  or  political  views,  inso- 
far as  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  democracy  and  the  objectives  mentioned 
above,  will  not  bar  anyone  from  membership 
or  active  p(u-tlclpation  in  our  organization. 
We  consider  it  essential  that  our  goals  and 
methods  as  well  as  our  activities  follow  dem- 
ocratic principles. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  have  the  Slovak 
World  Congress  represent  its  members  on  all 
international  scientiflc,  cultural,  religious  or 
political  forums  in  the  interests  of  the  Slo- 
vak nation  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  organization. 

We  urge  that  the  Slovak  World  Congress 
devote  Itself  towards  promoting  the  spirit 
of  unity  and  to  co-ordinate  all  national  ef- 
forts through  constant  contact  with  mem- 
ber organizations  maintained  through  cen- 
tral secretariats,  regional  secretariats,  com- 
mittees and  information  bureaus  in  various 
coiuatrles  around  the  world. 

We  ask  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Qod  in 
this  undertaking  In  the  firm  hope  that  with 
the  help  and  co-operatlon  of  all  Slovaks  we 
may  sticcessfully  fulfill  our  role. 

Andrxw  Osutka.  DJ>., 

Chairman. 
SlXrAN  D.  BOMAN,  LLJ3., 

Cochairman. 


WOMEN'S  RIGHTS:  THE  ROAD 
AHEAD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  ratlflcatlon  of  the  19th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  guaranteeing  women 
the  right  to  vote.  The  day  was  marked 
by  marches,  speeches,  and  other  events 
at  which  women  pressed  for  expanded 
rights  and  opportunities.  Much  of  the  ac- 
tivity was  very  constructive  and  served 
to  bring  to  public  attention  the  need  for 


new  guarantees  of  equality  in  employ- 
ment, political  rights,  and  other  areas. 
Unfortunately  1  day  of  protest  will  not 
produce  the  permanent  reforms  which 
are  necessary  if  these  goals  are  to  be 
achieved.  Sustained  political  action  will 
be  required  if  women  are  to.  gain  the 
guarantees  they  seek. 

Recently  the  House  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
will  guarantee  equal  rights  for  women. 
This  amendment  will  come  before  the 
Senate  very  shorUy.  If  it  is  to  pass  the 
Senate,  concerted  political  action  of  the 
part  of  women's  rights  organizations  will 
be  necessary  to  obtain  the  necessary 
support. 

Another  very  important  issue  In  which 
women  can  exert  political  pressure  is  the 
ratification  of  the  Political  Rights  for 
Women  Convention.  This  convention  has 
been  before  the  Senate  for  many  years, 
but  no  real  consideration  has  been  given 
to  it  simply  because  very  littie  pressure 
has  been  placed  on  the  Senate  to  act. 
Now  is  the  time  for  women  to  organize 
and  urge  their  Senators  to  support  this 
convention.  The  time  for  Senate  action 
Is  now — women  can  make  sure  that 
favorable  action  is  taken  on  this  treaty. 


"MR.  ED"  MARKS  40  YEARS  AS 
FREDERICK  CAB  DRIVER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  some 
communities  the  transportation  of  young 
children  to  and  from  kindergarten  is  a 
source  of  great  concern  to  mothers.  The 
mothers  of  kindergarten  children  in 
Frederick,  however,  have  foimd  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  in  the  person  of  Ed 
Saltzman.  Ed,  with  his  station  wagon 
taxi,  known  to  everyone  in  town  as 
"Eddie's  School  Cab."  has  been  driving 
children  to  and  from  kindergartens  all 
over  Frederick  for  30  of  his  40  years  as 
a  driver.  His  friendliness  and  good  humor 
are  remembered  by  his  passengers  long 
after  they  have  finished  school.  Many  a 
young  man  or  woman  can  be  seen  in  town 
waving  to  Eddie's  passing  cab.  Just  as 
they  did  when  they  were  5  or  6.  Eddie's 
fans  are  not  limited  to  past  and  present 
kindergarten  children  though.  Many  of 
Frederick's  older  citizens  also  rely  on 
Eddie;  often  refusing,  in  fact,  any  other 
drivers. 

If  any  one  person  is  known  and  loved 
by  all  of  Frederick,  it  is  Ed  Saltzman. 
Monica  Main,  of  the  Frederick  Post,  re- 
cently recoimted  some  of  Eddie's  anec- 
dotes in  a  story  in  honor  of  his  40  th  year 
of  driving.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Mk.  Ed"  Marks  40  Yxabs  ab  FkxDxaicx 

Cab  DBtvm 

(By  Monica  Main) 

For  more  than  90  kindergarten  and  school 
fihlldren  In  FMderick.  "Mr.  Ed,"  the  man 
with  tbe  big  smile  In  the  brown  and  yeUow 
station  wagon  la  an  important  part  of  their 
everyday  life. 

"ISx.  Ed"  is  in  reality,  Edward  K.  BaltOTnan 
and  the  1970  station  wagon  that  he  dxlves 
IB  known  to  mothers  all  over  the  city  as 
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"Eddie's  School  Cab."  The  "cabbie"  has 
transported  generations  of  youngsters  to  and 
from  their  respective  schools  for  40  years. 

In  1930,  Saltzman  began  his  colorful  career 
In  a  1930  Sedan. 

"It  was  dtirlng  fair  week,"  Saltzman  re- 
called. "Pair  week  was  held  in  October  in 
those  days.  I  was  Uving  with  my  aunt  and 
\mcle.  My  uncle  owned  a  cab  service  and 
asked  if  I  would  like  to  try  my  hand  at  driv- 
ing. That's  how  it  aU  began." 

The  school  service  became  a  routine  part 
of  Ills  Ufe  as  a  cab  driver  in  1940.  His  school 
transportation  began  with  15  youngsters  and 
has  grown  to  a  surprising  90  to  100  cliildren 
today. 

The  oldest  driver  "in  service  years."  Saltz- 
man hauls  children  to  Mrs.  Corbin's  Day 
Center.  Church  of  the  Brethren  Kinder- 
garten, Federated  Children's  Kindergarten, 
St.  John's,  f^rn  street  and  North  Frederick 
Schools. 

"You  learn  so  much,"  the  father  of  seven 
declared,  "especlaUy  from  the  children.  I 
could  write  a  book  like  Art  Llnkletter's  *Kids 
Say  The  Damdest  Things.'  Parents  may  not 
want  me  to  repeat  some  of  the  amusing 
'family  tales'  the  children  tell  one  another 
en  route  to  school,"  he  laughs. 

For  persons  who  feel  cab  driving  is  very 
dull  work,  consisting  only  of  chauffeuring 
people  around  town,  Saltzman  describes 
several  past  experiences. 

"I  was  once  forced  to  take  a  pair  of  char- 
acters to  Baltimore.  I  drove  the  distance  with 
a  gun  In  my  back.  Fortunately,  I  made  it  to 
Baltimore  and  they  Instructed  me  to  return 
with  mouth  shut.  I  notified  the  police  when 
I  reached  Frederick  but  the  two  were  never 
apprehended." 

Not  all  of  Saltzman's  mad-cap  adventures 
occurred  in  the  darkened  evening  hours. 

"In  broad  daylight,  after  I  had  picked  up 
two  men  who  Instructed  me  to  transport 
them  to  UnlonvlUe,  I  was  put  out  of  my  cab 
and  forced  to  walk  back  to  town.  The  state 
police,  whom  I  reached  after  obtaining  a  ride 
with  a  passing  motorist,  were  able  to  recover 
my  cab  but  never  were  able  to  find  the 
thieves.  Money  was  taken,  however,  it  was 
no  great  amount  since  I  had  Just  started  my 
route." 

Saltzman's  passengers  range  from  crooks 
to  celebrities.  On  one  incident  a  helicopter 
enroute  to  President  Elsenhower's  farm  in 
Gettysburg,  carrying  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  his  aides,  broke  down.  Saltzman 
was  summoned  to  transport  the  party  to  the 
farm  and  wait  until  the  meeting  had  ad- 
journed to  drive  them  back  to  Washington. 
"Dviring  the  meeting,"  Saltzman  ex- 
plained, "the  helicopter  was  repaired  but  I 
still  waited  because  they  hadn't  paid  their 
fare."  When  the  meeting  adjourned,  the  gov- 
ernment workers  paid  their  fare  and  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  bid  good  day  to  the  Fred- 
erick "cabbie." 

During  his  40  years  of  service,  Saltzman 
has  watched  the  growth  of  Frederick  and  the 
growth  of  cab  f atfes. 

"I  can  recall,"  the  small  man  with  gray- 
ing temples  reminisced,  "when  you  could  go 
anywhere  in  Frederick  for  15  cents.  Today 
the  same  trip  will  cost  anywhere  from  $1.25- 
1.50." 

Friendships  form  tlirough  a  ride  in 
"Eddie's  cab."  The  smiling  cabbie  pointed 
out  the  late  Harding  sisters,  who  "wouldn't 
go  anywhere  without  Eddie  at  the  wheel." 

Serving  as  a  chauffeur  and  guide  can  be 
frustrating  at  times,  he  admits.  Drinking 
customers  give  Saltzman  reason  for  con- 
cern. "I  am  leery  about  taking  them  out  of 
the  city,  and  they  sometimes  have  no  Idea 
where  they  want  to  go  anyhow,"  he  says. 
Would  he  trade  his  Job  tea  another? 
"No,  I  wouldn't,"  Saltzman  states  thought- 
fully. "It's  a  great  Job.  I  love  the  children 
and  most  of  my  day  is  devoted  to  them.  It's 
reaUy  great  to  transport  chUdren  of  the  chil- 
dren I  hauled  in  years  past." 


ENCOURAGEMENT    IN    SOUTHEAST 

ASIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  encourag- 
ing news  continues  to  come  out  of  Viet- 
nam, despite  the  efforts  of  some  to  mini- 
mize and  belittie  the  President's  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
Today's  encouraging  news  is  that  the 
newest  casualty  figure — the  one  for  the 
week  ending  August  22— Is  52  men,  the 
lowest  since  the  week  ending  Etecem- 
ber3, 1966. 

This,  as  Senators  will  recall,  was  in  the 
early  days  of  the  period  of  the  massive 
manpower  buildups  in  South  Vietnam 
under  President  Johnson. 

It  is  always  tragic  to  have  to  talk  about 
encouraging  news  in  terms  of  reduced 
casualties  since  one  casualty  is  sdways 
one  too  many.  Nobody,  I  can  assure  you, 
feels  more  strongly  about  that  last  state- 
ment than  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  he  is  doing  his  level  best  to 
reach  that  7-day  period  when  we  can  re- 
port zero  casualties. 

There  are  those  today  who  would  do 
that  by  retreating  or  surrendering,  but 
the  President,  whoever  he  may  be,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  President  Nixon,  has  the 
duty  and  responsibiUty  to  end  tills  war 
in  such  a  way  that  it  insures  peace 
throughout  the  world,  not  only  today  but 
also  tomorrow,  by  maintaining  America's 
credibUity  both  with  its  allies  and  with 
its  potential  enemies. 
That  is  what  President  Nixon  is  doing. 
And  that  is  what  he  was  doing  when 
he  sent  American  troops  into  the  North 
Vietnamese  sanctuaries  along  the  Cam- 
bodian border  on  May  1. 

The  success  of  the  President's  long- 
term  approach  as  well  as  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  is  apparent  in  the  fig- 
ures released  today. 

Not  only  is  this  week's  casualty  figure 
the  lowest  in  more  than  3V2  years,  but 
also  the  casualty  figure  for  the  8-week 
period  ending  August  22  is  the  lowest  in 
4y2  years. 

We  have  lost  560  men  in  the  last  8 
weeks.  Not  since  the  period  ending  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1966,  when  we  lost  525  men, 
have  we  lost  so  few. 

Another  encouraging  figure  and  one 
that  emphasizes  the  worth  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  is  the  fact  that  every 
week  in  the  8  weeks  since  June  27, 
American  casualties  have  nm  imder  the 
100-a-week  figure. 

With  these  results,  who  can  honestiy 
say  today  that  the  Cambodian  operation 
was  not  a  success? 

As  I  said  earlier,  any  casualty  is  too 
many  but  the  President  is  working  des- 
perately to  end  the  war  and  to  secure 
a  lasting  peace,  one  that  will  insure  that 
oxir  next  generation  of  yoimg  men  and 
women  do  not  have  to  fight  in  either  the 
jungles  of  Asia,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

And,  I  am  proud  to  say,  the  President 
Is  succeeding — succeeding  despite  the 
blind  opposition  of  some  who  seek  peace 
at  any  price  and  others,  not  so  sincere, 
who  seek  to  turn  this  terrible  war  into 
a  political  Issue. 

I  assure  you  again,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  President  Nixon  who  will 
succeed  and  not  the  advocates  of  retreat 
and  surrender.  The  American  people 
have  too  much  commonsense,  too  much 


love  of  and  pride  in  their  coimtry,  too 
much  honor,  and  too  much  confidence 
in  President  Nixon  to  setUe  for  less  than 
a  peace  that  embodies  honor  and  justice 
and  that  gives  the  entire  world  a  better 
chance  for  peace,  not  only  today  but  also 
tomorrow  and  in  the  years  ahead. 


MARY  EDITH  WILROY.  THE  SUPER- 
HOSTESS  OF  BLAIR  HOUSE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  foreign 
heads  of  state,  ambassadors,  and  digni- 
taries come  and  go  in  Washington  with 
the  assumption  on  the  part  of  most  of 
us  that  they  are  receiving  the  best  in 
American  hospitality.  It  is.  of  course,  a 
valid  assumption,  due  in  large  part  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Edith  WUroy.  Mrs.  WUroy  is 
the  hostess  in  charge  of  Blair  House, 
which  8W5commodates  visiting  kings, 
queens,  presidents,  diplomats,  and  other 
notables.  She  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  these  visitors,  their  meals,  accommo- 
dations, and  even  drycleaning  and  ap- 
propriate fiowers.  The  efficiency  of  Blair 
House  under  her  guidance  rivals  the 
"neither  rain,  nor  sleet,  nor  snow,  nor 
dark  of  night"  standard  of  the  Post  Office 
motto.  Many  an  international  crisis  in 
the  form  of  kitchen  fires,  and  lost  cloth- 
ing and  keys,  has  been  expertly  avoided 
by  Mrs.  Wilroy's  outstanding  ability. 

Marylanders  take  great  pride  in  being 
able  to  serve  their  Government,  and  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude  is  certainly  due 
Edith  Wilroy.  of  Takoma  Park.  Her  ac- 
tivities and  personal  insights  were  re- 
cently the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mary 
Finch  Hoyt  in  Parade  magazine.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk   Superhostess  or  Blajb   Hotres 
(By  Mary  Finch  Hoyt) 

Washincton,  DC— Mary  Edith  Wilroy  U 
a  name  that  few  Americans  know.  But  she 
has  probably  entertained  more  heads  of  state 
than  any  other  person  in  the  world — and 
been  paid  for  doing  so.  She  la  the  discreet 
super-hostess  who  runs  Blair  House  (catty- 
comer  from  the  White  House),  the  Presi- 
dent's guest  house  for  visiting  kings,  queens, 
presidents,  prime  ministers,  diplomats  and 
other  notables. 

During  the  terms  of  three  Presidents,  Mrs. 
Wilroy  has  l)een  "protocol  officer,"  tactical 
commander  and  fiscal  genius  for  the  gracious 
Georgian-style  house,  which  is  furnished 
with  priceless  Americana  donated  by  individ- 
uals, women's  clubs,  history  buffs  and  busi- 
ness firms. 

"My  Job  is  to  provide  a  setting  in  which 
international  relations  can  flourish,"  says  the 
handsome  grandmother  of  seven.  "Basically. 
I  go  about  it  like  any  housewife  would." 

This  means  that  dinner  for  20  or  maybe 
40  is  ready,  the  housework  in  35  rooms  is 
done  and  she  is  standing  by  the  door  to 
meet  foreign  dignitaries  who  occaslonaUy 
have  been  escorted  across  the  street  and  In- 
troduced to  her  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  also  means  that  she  must  be  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Like  the  time  a  dry  cleaning 
truck  was  stuck  In  a  raging  snowstorm  with 
the  laundry  and  evening  suits  of  a  party  of 
foreign  diplomats  who  were  due  at  the  White 
House  at  8  p.m.  "The  weather  was  so  bad 
that  I  couldnt  rent  a  helicopter,  so  I  finally 
called  the  Chief  of  Police  and  told  him  we 
were  headed  for  an  international  disaster," 
she  says.  "At  precisely  the  right  moment  a 
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Black  Maria  drew  up  at  the  door  with  tbe 
clothes.  The  guests  never  luiew  the  differ- 
ence." 

A  QinXT  HRE  ALARM 

On  another  evening,  she  made  sure  that 
Washington  officials  being  entertained  In 
e&ndlellt  splendor  by  a  visiting  head  of  state 
were  unaware  that  excessive  beat  In  tbe 
kitchen  had  triggered  an  automatic  fire 
alarm  at  a  nearby  Sre  station.  Between  soup 
and  dessert,  Mrs.  Wllroy  persuaded  firemen 
to  take  down  the  ladders  already  stretched 
to  the  third  floor  and  remove  fire  equipment 
that  completely  blocked  traffic  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  without  any  of  the  guests  be- 
ing the  wiser. 

Already  this  year,  Mary  Wllroy  and  her 
staff  of  four  have  kept  their  cool  during  a 
dozen  or  so  state  visits.  In  April  alone,  for 
Instance,  four  Important  foreign  guests  called 
Blair  House  home  for  three  days  each,  and 
Cabinet  members  and  State  Department  of- 
ficials and  their  wives — who  are  entitled  to 
use  the  mansion — entertained  at  various 
luncheons,  receptions  and  dinners  for  from 
ten  to  200  people. 

Word  about  a  state  visit  comes  to  Mrs. 
Wllroy's  basement  office  in  Blair  House  from 
the  State  Department's  Office  of  Protoc<d,  of 
which  she  Is  an  officer.  Next  she  receives  an 
attach^  case  full  of  fact  cards  which  often 
include  not  only  cultural  and  geographical 
data  about  the  country  of  tbe  visitors,  but 
pictures,  blographlee  and  Information  about 
their  hobbles  and  Interests. 

Then  she  has  the  huge  old  mansion  put 
Into  Impeccable  order  by  her  staff.  The  fur- 
niture and  the  old  glass  and  silver — Includ- 
ing some  made  by  Paul  Revere — are  polished 
y  to  a  sheen.  Historical  memorabilia  are  dust- 
ed. Pine  old  brass  Is  scrubbed.  Presh,  mono- 
granuned  linen  for  bed,  bath  and  table  Is 
selected.  Candles  with  pleasant  odors  are 
placed  In  strategic  spots.  And  In  each  room 
the  supply  of  souvenir  pencils,  pens  and  the 
blue  embossed  Blair  House  stationery  Is 
replenished,  bowls  of  fresh  fruit,  dried  fruit, 
'  candy,  and  salted  nuts  are  set  out,  dally 
papers  and  current  American  and  foreign- 
language  magazines  brought  in. 

nfDlVWTTAUSXD  rirOWUS 

Mrs.  Wllroy  may  buy  favorite  white  freeelas 
for  the  bedside  of  a  queen,  or  pick  a  special 
bouquet  from  her  own  garden  In  Takoma 
Park,  Md.  When  India's  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  stayed  at  Blair  House,  she  presented 
blm  dally  with  a  fresh  rosebud  to  wear. 

"There  Is  simply  no  routine  to  fit  each 
occasion,"  she  says,  adding  that  she  keeps 
her  own  personal  file  about  any  visitor  who 
has  stayed  at  Blair  House  before — ^llke  wheth- 
er he  has  a  wife,  a  large  entourage,  medi- 
cal problems,  religious  preferences,  food 
considerations  or  allergies. 

Menus  are  planned  with  Blair  House  chef 
William  Dallas.  Hot  "American"  com  sticks, 
com  muffins  or  spoonbread  and  big,  U.S.-atyle 
breakfasts  and  an  around-the-clock  buffet 
are  specialties  of  the  house. 

At  the  very  last  minute  before  her  guests 
arrive,  Mrs.  Wllroy  checks  to  see  that  em- 
boased  name  cards  have  been  slipped  Into 
special  holders  on  the  doors  of  up  to  15  suites 
awaiting  the  foreign  contingent  (they  also 
receive  maps  with  room  assignments),  that 
the  house  Ls  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold, 
that  TV  sets  and  light  bulbs  are  working  and 
that  doors  are  hospitably  ajar  Into  the 
cozUy  lit  rooms  of  the  four-story  wheat- 
colored,  green-shuttered  home. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  things  go  wrong. 
Recently,  she  was  forced  to  leave  a  royal 
guest  standing  outside  his  suite  while  she 
searched  frantically  for  keys  borrowed  by  his 
own  security  aide,  who  had  slipped  upstairs 
earlier,  checked  out  tbe  rooms,  tamed  off 
the  lights  and  locked  every  door  tn  sight. 

Mary  Wllroy  has  been  chatelaine  of  166V 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  since  1961  when  she 


was  plucked  out  of  an  administrative  proto- 
col job  In  the  State  Department  and  tdd  to 
"go  over  there  and  run  It  as  If  It  were  your 
home." 

It  was  purchased  In  1942  by  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment, fully  furnished,  from  the  family  of 
Francis  P.  Blalr,  a  member  of  President  Jack- 
son's "Kitchen  Cabinet."  The  Blair-Lee 
house  next  door,  which  was  built  for  Blair's 
daughter  who  married  a  cousin  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  was  bought  the  following  year.  Now  the 
two  homes  are  connected  and  used  Jointly — 
the  doors  were  cut  through  when  the  Tru- 
man family  lived  there  while  the  White 
House  was  being  renovated. 

In  1964,  the  140-year-old  structure  need- 
ed a  facelift.  It  had  an  antiquated  kitchen, 
no  central  alr-condltloning,  termites,  a  leaky 
water  system,  hazardous  wiring.  With 
Government  funds  the  mansion  was  mod- 
ernized and  with  about  $200,000  of  contribu- 
tions from  Individuals  and  organizations  a 
massive  redecoratlon  project  was  started.  It 
is  still  going  on. 

The  AFU-CIO,  for  Instance,  paid  for  redec- 
orating the  Lincoln  Room,  a  small,  buttw- 
yellow  reception  room  In  which  Robert  E. 
Lee  declined  command  of  the  Union  Army. 

A  "king's  suite,"  a  handsome  red  and  black 
bedroom  chamber  and  adjoining  library  was 
furnished  with  gifts  from  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Angler  Blddle  Duke,  the  Harcourt 
Amorys  Jr.,  and  former  Governor  and  Mrs. 
W.  Averell  Harrlman. 

DIPLOMATIC  BT7SCET 

Mary  Wllroy  declines  to  talk  about  the 
annual  budget  for  entertaining  the  Presi- 
dent's guests.  "When  we  have  company  In 
o\ir  home,"  she  says  diplomatically,  "we 
don't  talk  about  how  much  It  costs."  But 
because  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  use, 
the  mansion  Is  always  being  repaired,  and 
enhanced  by  new  acquisitions.  All  gifts  are 
approved  by  a  Pine  Arts  Committee  headed 
by  the  wife  of  the  Chief  of  Protocol,  who  Is 
currently  Mrs.  Emll  S.  Mosbacher  Jr. 

But  Mary  Wllroy  makes  the  hard  decisions 
about  lining  up  the  plumbers,  electricians, 
carpenters  and  painters  who  must  work 
quickly  when  one  guest  leaves  and  before 
another  sirrlves. 

Now  divorced,  she  says  that  the  biggest 
challenge  In  her  life  was  running  her  own 
home  and  raising  her  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

On  some  nights  when  Blalr  House  Is  dark, 
Mary  Wllroy  Is  able  to  commute  to  her  own 
big  old  bouse  In  the  Maryland  suburbs.  But 
more  often  she  Is  scurrying  around  the  Blalr 
House  mansion  offering  the  kind  of  Amerl-. 
can  hospitality  that  calls  for  finding  a  rare 
digestive  herb  to  calm  a  royal  guest;  finding 
the  recipe  for  a  very  special  Norwegian 
birthday  cake  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nor- 
way, or  a  bed  long  enough  to  accommodate 
Charles  de  Gaulle. 

"All  of  this  woiild  be  pretty  heady  stuff," 
admits  the  hostess  of  Blalr  House,  "If  only 
there  were  time  to  stop  and  think  about  It." 


AJINTVERSARY  OP  THE  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA INVASION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Augxist 
20  a  unique  protest  meeting  was  held 
In  Washington  to  commemorate  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia.  The  organizations 
sponsoring  the  meeting  represented 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Czechoslo- 
vak origin  and  Czech  and  Slovak  refu- 
gees in  this  country.  The  proceedings 
were  presided  over  by  Dr.  Joseph  K. 
Hasek,  president  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia chapter  of  the  Czechoslovak  Na- 
tional Council  of  America. 


One  of  the  principal  accomplishments 
of  the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a 
proclamation  by  the  assembled  delegates 
which  outlined  the  rise  and  extinction 
of  progressive  liberalism  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  compelling 
and  eloquent  document,  and  lest  the 
Senate  forget  the  events  of  1968  In 
Czechoslovakia,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Czechoslovak  National  Cottncil  of 

AMZaiCA 

On  this  sad  occasion — the  2nd  anniver- 
sary of  the  brutal  Soviet-led  Invasion  and 
occupation  of  the  pesw^ful,  freedom-loving 
country  of  our  ancestors — we,  American 
citizens  of  Czech,  Slovak  and  Subcarpatho- 
Ruthenlan  descent,  again  remind  the  entire 
world  of  this  Soviet  violation  of  principles 
of  International  law,  incorporated  Into  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  aggression  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia: 

(1)  violated  the  sovereignty  of  a  member 
state  of  tbe  United  Nations  (Article  2,  Sec- 
tion 1); 

(2)  violated  Article  2,  Section  4,  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  military  force  In  the  relations 
between  Individual  members  of  the  United 
Nations; 

(3)  violated  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  (Article  1,  Section  2); 

(4)  was  m  conflict  with  Article  2,  Section 
7,  prohibiting  outside  Intervention  In  mat- 
ters essentially  within  the  domestic  Juris- 
diction of  any  state;  and 

(5)  was  in  conflict  with  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  particularly  Resolution  2131 
(XXI)  adopted  at  tbe  meeting  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1965,  upon  the  Soviet  Union's  own 
motion.  This  resolution  prohibits  interven- 
tion in  the  domestic  affairs  of  any  state,  and 
guarantees  the  protection  of  Its  Independ- 
ence and  sovereignty. 

The  hopes  that  Czechoslovakia,  following 
the  Nazi  occupation,  would  resume  its  splen- 
did progress  toward  a  modem  democracy 
were  first  shattered  by  a  conununlst  coup  In 
February,  1948.  For  the  next  20  years,  the 
communist  regime  lived  on  reserves  accu- 
mulated by  the  1918  generation,  all  the  time 
deceiving  the  very  ones  in  whose  name  com- 
munist revolutions  occur:  tbe  working  class. 
Czechoslovak  workers  never  were  given  the 
promised  factories;  instead  they  became  prey 
to  communist  state-capitalism  and  Soviet 
neo-colonlallsm.  Wages  gradually  were  re- 
duced to  only  about  half  an  adjusted  pre- 
war level  as  compared  to  earnings  being  en- 
joyed by  Tellow-workers  In  the  West.  The 
whole  nation  was  politically  manipulated, 
and  there  was  no  freedom  of  press,  expres- 
sion or  assembly  permitted. 

Soviet  Russia  forced  Czechoslovakia  to  sign 
lopsided  conmierclal  treaties  under  which 
that  country  had  to  buy  low-grade  Russian 
raw  materials  at  world-market  prices  but 
sell  Russia  manufactured  goods  at  below 
market  prices.  This  kind  of  operation  under- 
standably resulted  In  tremendous  yearly 
losses  for  the  Czechoslovak  economy  where 
foreign  trade  had  been  profitable  and  at 
least  75%  western-oriented.  Even  under 
these  conditions,  Soviet  Russia  failed  to  ful- 
fill Its  trade  obligations,  and  by  1967  owed 
Czechoslovakia  approximately  $1  billion  for 
excess  deliveries. 

The  glorious  spring  of  1968  brought  an  end 
to  oppression  and  hypocrisy.  Without  vio- 
lence, united  behind  new,  young  leaders, 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  began  to  expose  and  cor- 
rect past  blunders  ,  .  ,  until  the  Soviet  war 
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machine  mustered  half  a  million  troops  and 
subdued  a  small,  peace  and  freedom-loving 

country.  . 

In  Washington,  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
that  humiliating  aggression  and  occupation, 
Czechoslovak  democratic  organizations  caUed 
a  Protest  Meeting  which  was  attended  by 
many  representatives  of  other  exile  and 
ethnic  groups  and  won  strong  endorsement 
by  many  United  States  Senators,  Governors, 
and  Congressmen.  That  Meeting  voted,  by 
acclamation:  August  21st  shall  henceforth 
be  called  the  "Soviet  Day  of  Shame."  Similar 
meetings  and  demonstrations  were  held  In 
Cblcago  and  other  cities  in  UjB.A.  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Now  the  continued  Soviet  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  another  crime  against  the 
right  of  a  small  country  to  determine  Its  own 
destiny  and  aspirations.  The  Invasion  was 
an  intervention  by  the  forces  of  reactionary 
communism  to  prevent  the  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks from  establishing  their  own  social  or- 
der .. .  one  that  did  not  endanger  anyone,  and 
sought  to  contribute  to  the  building  of 
bridges  of  understanding  across  the  discords 
of  an  Ideologically  divided  world  while  lend- 
ing aid  to  better  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion among  all  nations  on  the  basis  of  true 
progress  and  humanity. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  tried,  subsequently, 
to  Justify  Its  crime  by  the  so-called  Brezhnev 
doctrine,  which  Is — In  fact — In  direct  con- 
flict vrtth  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  doctrine  tries  to  sanction  aggression,  and 
thereby  deliver  small  countries  to  the  "tender 
mercies"  of  the  aggressive  plans  of  Soviet 
imperialism. 

The  Czechoslovak  people,  however,  are  not 
resigning  themselves  to  these  aggressive  plans 
of  Moscow.  They  resisted,  and  continue  to 
resist  and  reject,  Moscow's  (dalm  to  a  right 
to  Intervene  In  the  leadership  of  the  State; 
they  deny  Soviet  Russia  the  right  to  deter- 
mine who  should  govern  their  country  or 
represent  It  In  foreign  relations.  August  21, 
In  Czechoslovakia,  Is  being  commemorated 
as  the  "Soviet  Day  of  Shame." 

And  those  of  lis  here  In  the  United  States 
who  are  Joining  our  friends  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, urge  the  whole  civilized  world  to 
support  the  effort  to  achieve  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Especially  at  this  time  we  remind  repre- 
sentatives of  free  nations  not  to  lose  this 
opportunity  to  support  the  Just  demands  of 
the  people  of  CzechoslovjJcla  In  interna- 
tional meetings  and  bl-lateral  negotiations. 
We  are  grateful  to  President  Nixon  for  his 
statement  of  Augiist  7,  1969,  reJecUng  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  and  pointing  out  that  he 
will  not  be  guided  by  it  In  cooperating  with 
coimtriee  of  Eastern  Eur<^>e.  During  the 
forthcoming  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  there  will  be  many  occasions  for  de- 
nouncing Soviet  aggression  and  repeating 
demands  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
from  Czechoslovakia.  We  hope  that  repre- 
sentatives of  all  free  nations  will  not  let  this 
opportunity  be  loet,  but  will  help  vis  solve  a 
problem  that  endangers  not  only  the  peace  In 
Europe  but  throughout  the  world. 


DD-963     DESTROYER 
TO    LITTON    INDUS- 


AWARD  OP 
CONTRACT 
TRIES,  INC. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  1.  1970,  I  asked  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  have  the 
General  Accounting  OfHce  examine  Into 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  re- 
cent award  of  a  $2.1  billion  contract  to 
Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  for  30  DI>-963 
class  destroyers.  Yesterday  I  received  a 
report   from    the    Acting    Comptroller 


General.  Because  of  the  great  interest  in 
this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  and  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 

COMFTBOLLXB  GKNXBAL  OF  THX 

Unitd)  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  26,  1970. 
Hon.  Maroaret  Chase  SMrrH, 
United  Statet  Senate. 

DxAB  SENAToa  Smith:  This  Is  In  reference 
to  your  letter  dated  July  1,  1970,  requesting 
that  we  examine  into  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  recent  award  of  a  $2.1  billion 
contract  to  Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  for  30 
DD-963  class  destroyers. 

During  our  review  of  this  matter,  we  ex- 
amined records  maintained  by  the  Navy's 
DD-963  Project  Managers  Office;  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  DD-963  Program  Co- 
ordinator; the  Office  of  the  Naval  Ships  Sys- 
tem Command;  Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  and 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Inc.  Although  we  did  not 
obtain  advance  review  comments  on  this 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  or  the  companies, 
we  discussed  these  matters  with  responsible 
Department  of  the  Navy  officials  and  com- 
pany officials  during  the  course  of  our  review. 

The  DD-963  class  destroyer  program  had 
its  origin  In  late  1966  when  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  recognition  of  the 
approaching  obsolescence  of  segments  of  the 
Navy's  surface  fleet,  Initiated  a  new  ship- 
building program.  The  primary  missions  of 
the  DD-963  class  destroyer  are  to  (1)  pro- 
vide protection  to  attack  carrier  forces 
against  the  surface/submarine  threat,  (2) 
escort  amphibious  assault-preassault  forces, 
and  (3)  conduct  shore  bombardment  In  sup- 
port of  amphlbloiis  assault  or  land  warfare 
forces.  The  Navy  Inventory  objective  for  de- 
stroyers of  this  type  Is  50  ships.  A  procure- 
ment program  of  30  ships  had  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  subject  to  con- 
gressional authorization.  According  to  the 
Navy,  no  procurement  action  will  be  taken 
on  the  additional  20  ships  until  the  30  ship 
program  has  been  funded.  The  Navy  Is  pro- 
curing those  destroyers  through  the  concept 
formulaUon  contract  definition  multi-year 
procurement  process.  A  contract  was  awarded 
to  Litton  Industries  on  June  23,  1970. 

FEATUBSS   OF  THE   FPIS   CONTaACT 

The  DD-963  destroyer  contract  U  a  multi- 
year  fixed-price  Incentive,  successive  target 
(FPIS)  contract.  This  type  of  contract  pro- 
vides for  negotiating  at  the  outset  an  initial 
target  cost  and  an  Initial  target  profit  (whl<di 
make  up  the  Initial  target  price),  a  ceiling 
price,  and  a  formuU  fixing  the  target  profit 
at  the  target  re-set  point.  At  the  re-oet  point 
a  new  formula  may  be  negotiated.  The  target 
profit  will  be  adjvisted  upward  or  downward 
fifteen  percent  (16%)  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  initial  target  cost  and  the 
re-set  target  cost,  provided  that  In  no  event 
will  re-set  target  profit  be  less  than  6.53  p«- 
cent  ($107.5  million)  or  more  than  10.87  per- 
cent ($178i)  million)  of  the  total  Initial  tar- 
get coat.  The  celUng  price  Is  not  changed  but 
remains  at  130  percent  of  the  Initial  target 
costs. 

The  Initial  target  price  for  the  Litton  con- 
tract Is  $1.7892  bllllon.  This  consists  of  an 
initial  target  cost  of  $1.64607  bllUon  and 
$143.13  million  for  initial  target  profit.  The 
Incentive  price  revision  clause  of  the  contract 
provides  that  the  vessels  being  proctired  are 
subject  to  price  revision  within  90  days  after 
the  end  of  the  37th  month  after  the  execu- 
tion date  of  the  contract.  It  also  provides 
that.  In  no  event  will  the  total  re-set  price 
exceed  an  established  price  oelUng  of  ISO 


percent  of   Initial   target   costs,  or   $2.1898 

WUlon.  ^ 

The  net  effect  of  this  is  that  at  the  target 
re-sat  point  the  estimate  of  costs  for  the  30 
ship*  could  have  Increased  by  $387  miUlon 
(about  $13  mllUon  per  ship),  and  the  con- 
tractor B«U  would  be  entlOed  to  a  minimum 
profit  of  6.53  percent  of  target  cost  or  about 
$107.5  million  unless  the  contractor  exceeds 
the  oerlUng  price. 

impact    OF    ESCALATION    CONSmEBATIONS 

The  escalation  features  of  this  contract  had 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  final  price  pro- 
posals of  Litton  and  Bath.  These  features 
provided  for  quarterly  labor  and  material  es- 
calation adjustments  to  be  made  automati- 
cally, based  on  changes  In  indices  calculated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  without 
regard  to  changes  In  the  bidder's  actual  costs. 
These  automatic  adjvostments  are  determined 
by  Navy  tables  Included  In  the  contract 
which  apportion  percentages  of  labor  and 
materials  to  each  individual  qviarter.  The 
adjustments  are  made  upward  or  downward 
and  do  not  alter  target  cost,  target  profit, 
target  price,  or  celling  price. 

In  practice,  the  amount  of  escalation  re- 
coverable using  the  contract  tables  may  differ 
from  that  which  the  contractor  beUeves  he 
may  actually  Incur.  Accordingly,  he  may  in- 
clude an  adjustment  for  this  difference  In  his 
price  proposal  which  could  either  increase  or 
decrease  the  price.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  percentage  Increase  either  bidder 
would  get  from  the  escalation  tables  would 
be  the  same,  since  both  would  be  based  on 
the  same  table  and  the  same  Index  changes. 
The  divergent  views  of  the  two  bidders  as  to 
how  economic  price  levels  will  perform  over 
the  Ufe  of  this  program  and  their  ability  to 
control  their  Impact  on  their  costs  appear  to 
have  been  the  largest  single  point  of  differ- 
ence between  them  In  the  fourth  and  final 
bid  prices. 

Litton,  In  Its  final  proposal,  estimated  that 
Its  escalation  recovery  based  on  the  Navy 
tables  would  be  $143.7  million  more  than  the 
escalation  they  would  actually  experience, 
and  reduced  their  final  proposal  by  this 
amount.  Utton's  estimate  of  their  recovery  of 
escalation  on  the  third  and  fourth  proposals 
are  shown  below  In  millions  of  doUars. 


[In  millions  of  dollanl 


Proposals 


Fob.  2, 1970     Mar.  26. 1970 


Estimatad  inflation... 4«5.5  297.45 

Esbmatad  ascalation  payable  , 

by  Navy <«-5  «*>•» 

Total 76-0 

Lass:  Net  esealaBon  estimate 
indeded  in  proposal —  'Z-0 

Estimated  (under)  or  over-  ,  - 

recovery  of  escalabon (*•''>              "■>•' 

In  reviewing  the  change  In  escalaUon  with 
both  DCAA  and  Litton,  we  were  advised  that 
t,>iiii  change  resulted  from  new  data  and 
reconsideration  of  old  data  between  February 
2,  and  March  26,  1970.  Four  baalc  factors  en- 
tered into  this  change: 

1.  Lltton's  estimates  of  economic  Inflation 
as  it  would  apply  under  the  Navy  tables 
were  revised  upward  to  refiect  the  more  re- 
cent Increases  In  the  labor  and  material  In- 
dices. The  effect  of  this  was  to  Increase  the 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  that  Litton 
would  recover  under  the  Navy  tables. 

2.  Certain  agreements  were  tentatively 
consvunmated  with  two  primary  suppliers 
that  stabilized  the  exposure  of  Litton  to 
escalation  payments  to  these  two  suppUers. 
Although  these  agreements  actually  In- 
creased the  expected  amount  payaWe  for  es- 
calation, they  also  removed  the  risk  of  po- 
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tontlal  Increases  In  escalatloa  payments  to 
these  two  Important  suppliers. 

3.  A  further  analysis  of  the  escalation  ex- 
posure of  a  key  Utton  division  heavily  In- 
volved in  this  procurement  resulted  In  ad- 
justments In  several  areas  and  had  the  effect 
of  substantially  reducing  the  estimated  net 
exposure  of  this  subsidiary. 

4.  The  fourth  factor,  which  had  by  far  the 
largest  effect,  was  based  on  Lltton's  analysis 
of  experiences  in  buying  material  on  the 
LHA  program.  In  effect,  Litton  believes  that 
It  will  be  able  to  write  contracts  without 
escalation  clauses,  becaiise  It  had  been  suc- 
cessful In  doing  so  In  the  LHA  program,  and 
will  thereby  substantially  reduce  Its  own  es- 
calation exposure. 

Bath,  In  Its  flnaj  proposal  estimated  that 
Its  escalation  recovery  from  the  Navy  tables 
would  be  $146.3  million  less  than  It  would 
Incur.  Bath's  projected  under-recovery  from 
the  tables  Is  shown  below  In  millions  of 
dollars. 

|In  millions  of  dollars) 

Proposals 


Feb.  2, 1970     IMar.  26,  1970 


Estimated  inflation 

Estimated  escalation  payable 
by  Navy 


Estimated  under- 
recovery  of  escalation . 


454.704 
296.068 


428.219 
281.934 


158.636 


146.285 


In  effect,  because  Litton  anticipated  an 
over-recovery  from  the  tables  and  Bath  an 
under-recovery,  the  disparity  between  the 
two  bids  m  total  dollars  was  approximately 
•290  million.  The  Impact  of  escalation  was, 
therefore,  a  significant  factor  In  the  price 
competition  for  the  30  DD-B63  destroyers. 

If  It  Is  assumed  that  each  bidder  Is  correct 
on  his  own  escalation  and  cost  estimates,  the 
final  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  ap- 
proximately five  million  dollars  more  per  ship 
for  Bath  than  for  Litton  regardless  of  which 
bidder's  projection  of  escalation  recovery 
proves  to  be  correct.  In  Lltton's  case,  should 
Its  projection  of  escalation  recovery  prove 
correct,  the  contract  would  be  completed  at 
about  the  Initial  target  price,  provided  cost 
estimates  are  also  reasonably  accurate.  If 
Bath's  projection  of  escalation  recovery  from 
the  Navy  tables  Is  correct,  Litton  will  suffer 
some  reduction  In  profit.  If  Bath  had  received 
the  contract  and  Lltton's  projection  of  es- 
calation recovery  proves  correct,  then  Bath 
would  receive  about  $160  million  more  for 
escalation  than  It  estimates.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Bath's  projection  proves  correct.  It 
would  complete  Its  contract  at  about  Its  es- 
timated target  price,  provided  Its  cost  esti- 
mates are  also  reasonably  accurate. 

RZVIEWS   or   FINAL   PRICK   PROPOSALS 

Both  bidders  made  substanHal  reductions 
In  the  prices  proposed  as  between  their  third 
proposals  and  their  "best  and  final"  offers. 
Bath  reduced  its  proposed  target  cost  by 
about  $3.6  million  per  ship,  while  Litton  re- 
duced Its  proposed  target  cost  by  about  $9.8 
million  per  ship.  In  the  area  of  target  profit, 
Bath  made  a  reduction  of  about  $1.3  million 
per  ship  compared  with  a  $2.4  million  per 
ship  reduction  made  by  Litton.  The  target 
price  reductions  amounted  to  about  $5  mil- 
lion per  ship  for  Bath  and  about  $12  million 
per  ship  for  Litton.  Lltton's  $12  million  per 
ship  reduction  was  made  up  of  ( 1 )  about  $2.6 
million  in  estimated  material  cost,  (2)  $7.2 
million  related  to  recovery  of  escalation,  and 
(3)  about  $2.4  million  In  profit. 

No  audit  of  this  reduction  was  conducted 
since  It  was  the  area  of  material  costs  that 
the  Navy  felt  contained  most  of  the  con- 
tingencies In  the  February  2,  1970,  offer.  The' 


Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA),  In 
Its  audit  of  Lltton's  February  2nd  proposal, 
had  Indicated  that  a  material  figure  of  $40.5 
million  per  ship  could  be  Justified  and  that 
the  difference  between  that  figure  and  the 
$49,999  million  Included  In  the  price  offer 
was  unsupportable.  We  were  Informed  by  the 
Navy  that  this  difference,  and  the  fact  that 
a  similar  situation  existed  In  the  Bath  offer, 
was  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  the  Navy 
chose  to  request  the  "best  and  final"  offer  on 
the  basis  of  a  successive  target  contract. 
Thus,  when  Lltton's  reduction  to  $41.5  mil- 
lion per  ship  was  received  as  the  "best  and 
final"  offer.  It  was  in  reasonably  close  agree- 
ment with  the  recommendations  of  DCAA. 
Also,  since  there  were  no  technical  changes 
In  the  contract  package  between  the  third 
and  fourth  proposals  which  would  affect  the 
types  and  amounts  of  material  Involved,  the 
Navy  believed  that  It  had  sufficient  confi- 
dence In  the  final  price  offer  without  further 
audit. 

The  ultimate  contract  price  was  agreed 
upon  after  the  Navy  had  sought  and  received 
four  specific  proposals  from  the  two  compet- 
ing companies.  The  first  three  proposals  had 
been  prepared  on  the  basis  that  a  firm-fixed 
price  Incentive  contract  would  be  awarded. 
The  fourth  proposal,  a  "best  and  final"  offer, 
was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed-price.  In- 
centive contract  with  successive  target  prices. 
Reductions  based  on  this  change  were  made 
In  a  period  of  six  days  between  the  time  the 
Navy  asked  for  a  "best  and  final"  offer  and 
the  time  the  Navy  required  this  offer  to  be 
submitted.  Actually,  four  days  had  been  al- 
lowed but  this  was  extended  to  six  as  re- 
quested by  Bath.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  but  the  Navy  be- 
lieved that  each  bidder  was  generally  aware 
that  such  an  offer  would  be  required  and 
was  essentially  prepared  for  It.  They  believe 
that  this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  both 
bidders  were  able  to  respond. 

After  we  expressed  concern  that  no  formal 
audit  was  conducted  of  the  changes  In  Llt- 
ton's "best  and  final"  offer.  Navy,  on  August 
12th,  requested  DCAA  to  audit  these  changes. 
DCAA's  report  susbtantlally  supported  Llt- 
ton's revised  prices.  However,  it  contained  a 
qualification,  to  the  effect  that  DCAA  as- 
sumed Lltton's  estimate  of  the  effect  of  eco- 
nomic Inflation,  and  ability  to  control  Its 
own  exposure,  were  acctirate. 

ALLOWANCE  POB  BISK 

Although  the  Navy  maintains  that  the 
contractor's  estimates  of  cost  for  the  30 
ships  are  credible  and  very  much  In  line 
with  its  own  Independently  prepared  esti- 
mates, the  Navy  did  provide  for  sharing  the 
risks  of  cost  growth  with  the  proposers.  The 
Navy  advised  us  that,  although  It  believes 
that  It  has  considerably  reduced  the  tech- 
nical risks  In  the  procurement  of  this  ship. 
It  Is  also  aware  that  all  risks  have  been  by 
no  means  eliminated.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Navy,  through  the  early  stages  of  con- 
tract definition,  to  award  a  fixed-price  Incen- 
tive contract.  However,  In  Its  final  assess- 
ment, it  concluded  that  risks  related  to  soft- 
ness In  major  equipment  vendor  quotations 
and  the  additional  detailed  design  work 
based  on  the  performance  type  specifications 
made  it  unwise  to  award  a  fixed-price  firm 
target  contract.  Any  proposer  would  have  to 
make  provision  for  these  risks,  whether  they 
did  or  did  not  develop.  The  130  percent  cell- 
ing provision,  In  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
vision for  a  profit  floor,  permits  an  Increase 
of  $387  million  above  Initial  target  cost,  while 
still  providing  the  contractor  a  proflt  of  $107 
million.  This  seems  rather  substantial.  We 
recognize,  however,  that  the  precise  amount 
of  this  allowance  is  a  matter  of  Judgment  and 
the  Navy  points  out  that  30  percent  Is  not 
unusual  and  has  been  xued  In  other  ship 
contracts. 


OTHER  RISKS  ASSUMED  BT  THE   NAVT 

A  risk  assumed  by  the  Navy — one  that 
cannot  be  calculated — Is  the  risk  that  In  the 
future  a  situation  might  exist  where  the 
contractor  cannot  complete  the  contract  for 
the  celling  price.  The  Navy  considers  this 
risk  to  be  low  In  view  of  Its  planned  close 
monitoring  of  technical,  schedule,  and  cost 
aspects  of  the  contract. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  risk  that  competi- 
tion on  future  buys  will  be  diminished  con- 
sidering the  start-up  and  early  learning  costs 
In  a  procurement  of  this  magnitude,  assiun- 
Ing  the  same  ground  rules  apply.  The  Navy  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  risks  are  less  than 
the  expected  advantages.  The  Navy  believes 
that  with  other  shipbuilding  programs,  such 
as  the  Maritime  Administration's  ten-year 
program  to  build  300  cargo  ships,  at  least  five 
firms.  Including  Bath,  will  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  modernize  and  Improve  their 
competitive  ix>sltlon  for  future  destroyer 
programs.  The  above,  of  course,  deal  with 
subjective  Judgments,  however,  we  believe 
that  the  Navy  should  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who  build 
military-type  ships  since  It,  In  essence,  con- 
trols the  military  shipbuilding  Industry.  This 
point  Is  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  dated  July  1,  1970.  An 
extract  from  this  report  Is  attached  as  Ap- 
pendix IV. 

CONSIDERATION   OF  ALTERNATIVE    MEANS   OF 
BtTTINO    SHIPS 

While  some  consideration  may  have  been 
given  to  alternative  methods  of  procuring 
these  ships,  we  saw  no  evidence  that  the  Navy 
performed  a  thorough  analysis  of  alternatives 
to  awarding  a  contract  of  this  magnitude  to 
one  supplier  or  of  the  potential  consequences 
of  this  action.  Whether  or  not  It  would  have 
been  to  the  Oovernment's  advantage  to  have 
these  destroyers  constructed  In  more  than 
one  yard  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sidered at  that  time  and  we  have  no  firm  data 
from  which  to  assess  that  question.  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  possibility  that  there  would 
be  legislation  requiring  two  or  more  awards, 
the  Navy  In  the  spring  of  1969  prepared  esti- 
mates showing  that  this  would  result  In  in- 
creased costs  of  $126  million  to  $150  million. 
Similar  estimates  made  about  a  year  latw 
were  $225  million.  The  production  of  destroy- 
ers of  a  single  configuration  will  undoubtedly 
provide  economy  in  both  logistical  support 
and  In  training  of  crews.  Similarly,  economy 
In  production  can  normally  be  expected  from 
volume  production  of  Identical  Items. 

Recognizing  that  uncontrolled  changes 
have.  In  past  programs,  resulted  in  significant 
cost  growth.  In  schedule  slippages,  and  In 
performance  degradation,  the  Navy  has  taken 
extraordinary  steps  to  control  such  changes 
u  follows: 

(a)  All  recommendations  for  changes  must 
be  analyzed  and  evaluated  by  several  board 
reviews  and  by  the  Project  Manager.  Changes 
can  be  made  only  as  specifically  approved  and 
directed  by  the  Project  Manager  after  com- 
plete analysis  of  cost,  schedule  and  effective- 
ness. Changes  which  have  adverse  Impact  on 
characteristics  or  which  increase  cost  or 
delay  production  schedule  must  be  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

(b)  The  ship  to  be  constructed  Is  de- 
scribed in  the  contract.  Should  It  be  desired 
to  make  major  ship  system  changes.  It  only 
can  be  done  after  the  proposed  new  system 
has  been  thoroughly  analyzed  and  Justified 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
through  the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Re- 
view Council  process — and  then  only  after 
funds  are  obtained  through  congressional 
review  and  appropriation.  Thus,  major  system 
changes  In  the  ship  must  be  fully  funded 
before  they  are  Implemented. 
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Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  the  Navy's 
past  experience  over  the  years  gives  little  en- 
couragement that  these  destroyers  really  will 
be  built  to  a  single  configuration.  If,  how- 
ever, controls  now  planned  by  the  Navy  are 
strictly  enforced,  the  changes  In  configura- 
tion should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Addi- 
tionally, the  concerns  expressed  herein  re- 
garding program  risks  and  the  procurement 
process  apply  regardless  of  whether  Bath  or 
Litton  were  the  selected  contractor. 

Our  specific  responses  to  the  matters 
raised  In  your  letter  are  discussed  In  attach- 
ments to  this  letter. 

In  accordance  with  agreement  reached  with 
you  that  24  hours  after  Its  delivery  this 
letter  could  be  released  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, we  will  make  copies  of  this  material 
available  to  those  requesting  It. 

If  you  desire  any  further  Information  on 
this  matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  F.  Keller. 
Acting  Comptroller  General. 

Analysis  of  Specific  Points  Raised  in  the 
Letter  Prom  Senator  Smith 
Point  1.  The  possibility  that  the  contract 
pricing  re-set  provision.  Introduced  as  a  last 
minute  change  after  three  rounds  of  prices 
had  already  been  submitted  and  audited,  may 
have  permitted  a  contractor  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  regulations  to  lower  estimated 
costs  with  full  knowledge  that  costs  can  be 
negotiated  upward  several  years  after  the 
award  at  a  small  sacrifice  In  profit — but  at 
the  expense  of  another  substantial  overrun 
to  the  Government. 

EVENTS    LEADINO    TO    AWARD 

During  the  negotiation  period  leading  to 
the  award,  the  Navy  requested  and  received 
from  the  two  bidders  (Bath  and  Litton)  an 
Initial  pricing  proposal,  two  supplements  and 
a  "best  and  final"  offer.  There  were  substan- 
tial changes  between  the  initial  proposal  and 
the  second  and  third  offers  due  largely  to 
changes  in  the  scope  of  work.  The  "best  and 
final"  offer  did  not  Involve  a  change  In  the 
scope  of  the  work. 

Bath  and  Litton  responded  to  the  Navy's 
January  5,  1970,  request  for  a  proposal  sup- 
plement on  February  2,  1970.  This  was  each 
bidder's  third  round  of  price  and  technical 
proposals  for  construction  of  30  DD-963  de- 
stroyers. Both  bidders'  February  2,  1970,  price 
proposals  were  predicated  on  award  of  a  fixed- 
price  incentive  contract  with  a  firm  target 
price. 

Navy  officials  advised  us  that  evaluation  of 
these  responses  indicated  that  the  basic  ship 
designs  of  each  contractor  were  satisfactory 
and  no  further  technical  changes  were  re- 
quired. However,  they  stated  that  the  type 
contract  previously  proposed — flxed-prtce  in- 
centive with  firm  target — was  no  longer  con- 
sidered suitable  for  the  DD-963  procurement 
and  that  a  change  to  a  fixed-price  incentive 
contract  with  successive  targets  was  Indi- 
cated. Navy  officials  stated  that  the  rationale 
for  changing  the  type  of  contract  centered  on 
their  difficulty  In  obtaining  audltable  sup- 
porting data  from  both  Bath  and  Litton  sub- 
contractors. 

Bath  officials  also  indicated  that  they  were 
hampered  by  the  short  time  allowed  for  re- 
sponding to  the  Navy's  request  of  March  20, 
1970,  for  a  "best  and  final"  offer  even  though 
their  only  request  for  an  extension  was 
granted  In  full.  Litton  officials  stated  they 
had  discussed  Internally  the  possibility  that 
the  Navy  might  request  use  of  a  successive- 
target  type  contract  although  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  this  change  until  the  March  20, 
1970,  notification.  They  stated  that  they  had 
adequate  time  to  prepare  a  revised  price  pro- 
posal on  a  successive-target  contract. 


Both  bidders  had  the  same  options  xmder 
the  request  for  proposals.  Each  bidder  re- 
duced Its  price  considerably  between  March 
20  and  March  26  when  "best  and  final"  offers 
were  submitted.  The  possibility  of  obtaining 
substantial  recovery  of  overrtins  of  target 
costs  up  to  the  celling  price  at  the  expense 
of  a  relatively  small  reduction  in  target  profit 
after  39  months  of  the  contract  period  was 
avaUable  to  both  bidders.  The  situation  of 
the  Navy  would  be  about  the  same  regardless 
of  whether  Litton  or  Bath  received  the  con- 
tract If  either  found  Itself  In  the  position  of 
not  being  able  to  build  the  ships  within  the 
celling  price. 

ANALYSIS    OF    PRICK    PROPOSALS 

In  addition  to  Its  own  price  analyses  of  the 
bidders'  price  proposals  the  contracting  of- 
ficer requested  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  (DCAA)  to  review  the  first  three 
price  propmsalB. 

Our  review  of  DCAA  reports  on  the  first 
three  rounds  of  proposals  and  discussions 
with  DCAA  representatives  substantiates  the 
Navy's  contention  In  regard  to  difficulties 
with  subcontractor  cost  data.  For  example, 
at  the  time  of  the  November  price  submittal, 
the  Government  was  questioning  $800  mil- 
lion of  Lltton's  proposed  costs.  By  February 
2,  1970,  these  exceptions  had  been  reduced 
to  $230  million.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
reductions  was  achieved  by  Lltton's  accept- 
ance of  DCAA's  recommendations. 

We  were  Informed  by  the  DCAA  repre- 
sentatives assigned  to  the  DD-963  project 
office  that.  In  many  instances,  DCAA  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  source  data 
to  support  the  prices  quoted  which  resulted 
in  substantial  amounts  of  unresolved  costs 
In  both  bidders'  proposals.  We  dlscvissed  the 
problem  of  the  reliability  of  subcontractor 
estimates  with  officials  of  both  Bath  and 
Litton.  Both  contractors  stated  they  were 
ready  to  accept  an  award  on  each  of  their 
first  three  propKxsals,  despite  the  Navy's  con- 
cern over  the  subcontractor  estimates.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  both  bidders 
that  the  reliability  of  subcontractcv'  quota- 
tions steadily  Improved  during  the  course  of 
the  negotiations. 

We  also  found  that,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty In  obtaining  reliable  subcontract  data, 
the  Navy  had  considered  use  of  a  successive- 
target  type  contract  as  early  as  June  1969. 
At  that  time,  a  decision  was  reached  to  con- 
tinue efforts  to  use  a  firm  target  contract, 
subject  to  change  to  a  successive-target  con- 
tract during  final  negotiations. 

On  March  20.  1970,  the  Navy  requested 
Bath  and  Litton  to  submit  their  "best  and 
final"  offer  for  the  DD-963  program.  No 
changes  In  the  scope  of  the  work  were  speci- 
fied but  the  bldd^s  were  requested  to  sub- 
mit their  price  proposals  on  the  basis  of  a 
fixed-price  incentive  successive-target  con- 
tract. 

Both  bidders  submitted  revised  price  pro- 
posals to  the  Navy  on  March  26,  1970.  A  per 
ship  comparison  of  the  bidders'  February  2 
and  March  26.  1970,  offers  Is  shown  below. 


(Dollars 

n  millionsl 

Bath 

Litton 

3d, 

Feb.  2. 

1970 

4th. 

Mar.  26, 

1970 

3d, 

Feb.  2. 

1970 

4th 

IHar.  26. 

1970 

Target  cost 

Target  profit: 

Rate  (percent).. 

Dollars 

$64.9 

J61.3 

164.7 

J54.9 

Target  price.. 

n.i 

68.8 

71.9 

59.7 

Ceiling  price. 

81.1 

79.7 

80.8 

71.3 

We  were  advised  by  Navy  officials  that  no 
audit  was  requested  by  the  procurement  con- 
tracting officers  on  the  "best  and  final"  offers. 
They  Indicated  that  their  comparison  of 
Bath  and  Lltton's  "best  and  final"  offers 
with  their  own  estimates  showed  a  high  de- 
gree of  similarity  In  the  estimates  required 
engineering  and  labor  hours  and  in  the  pro- 
posed material  costs.  They  concluded  from 
this  comparison  that  Lltton's  prices  were 
credible  and  felt  that  no  audit  was  needed. 

In  view  of  the  very  substantial  reductions 
In  price  In  Lltton's  final  offer,  however,  and 
particularly  since  there  was  no  change  In  the 
scope  of  the  work,  we  believed  that  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  basis  of  these  reductions 
should  be  made.  On  August  12,  1970.  the 
Navy  requested  DCAA  to  perform  an  audit  of 
the  changes.  The  results  of  that  review  are 
discussed  In  the  accompanying  letter. 

COST    GROWTH 

As  with  any  such  large  program,  the  pos- 
slbiUty  of  cost  growth  exists  and  the  history 
of  military  procurement  would  Indicate  that 
it  Is  more  than  a  possibility.  But  the  Navy 
feels  very  strongly  that  the  nature  of  this 
procurement  and  the  actions  they  have  taken 
reduce  the  risk  of  cost  growth  substantiaUy. 

Essentially,  the  Navy  believes  the  risk  In- 
volved In  this  contract  centers  around  the 
long  term  commitment  of  the  Navy  and  the 
contractor,  the  substantial  dollars  involved, 
and  the  concentration  of  the  work  In  one 
facility.  In  our  Judgment,  there  are  other 
factors  Involved,  such  as  the  realism  of  the 
Navy  commitment  to  a  ship  design  that  will 
not  l>e  materially  changed  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  the  fact  that  the  ship  has  not  actu- 
ally been  built,  and  the  possibility  that  the 
contractor  may  not  be  able  to  complete  the 
contract  within  the  celling  price. 

The  Navy  laelleves  that  these  possibilities 
have  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  action 
they  have  taken.  For  the  most  part,  compo- 
nents being  utilized  are  "off-the-shelf".  A 
potential  problem  lies  In  the  Integration  of 
the  propulsion  system.  The  Navy  considers 
the  Individual  components  to  be  satisfactory, 
all  of  which  have  undergone  extensive  test- 
ing programs  In  similar  applications. 

Although  the  weapon  componentry  now 
specified  for  the  ship  Is  off-the-shelf,  the 
Navy  also  has  Improved  versions  for  much 
of  it  In  R&D.  The  Navy  has  required  that 
provision  be  made  In  the  ships'  design  to 
allow  for  Incorporating  these  improvements 
without  great  difficulty.  Additionally,  special 
procedures  have  been  Instituted  which  re- 
quire the  highest  approval  before  any  signif- 
icant design  changes  can  be  made. 

Whether  these  actions  will  provide  the 
advantage  envisioned  by  the  Navy,  no  one 
can  say  at  this  time.  But  as  Indicated  above 
the  Navy  obviously  believes  that  the  actions 
they  have  taken  significantly  reduce  the 
risks. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  the  escala- 
tion provisions  of  the  contract  provide  that 
these  payments  will  not  alter  target  or  cell- 
ing price.  Litton  estimates  this  recovery 
from  the  Government  for  escalation  of 
$441,160  million.  Should  this  be  an  accurate 
estimate,  this  amount  could  be  incurred 
above  the  celling  price  of  $2,139  billion. 

OTHERS    FACTORS    CONSIDXBXD    IN    MAKING 
AWARD 

The  Navy  rationale  for  awarding  the  con- 
tract to  Litton  Industries,  in  addition  to 
price  competition,  was  based  on  an  exhatis- 
tlve  source  selection  process  that  extended 
from  about  April  1969  to  April  1970.  This 
evaluation  Included  five  major  areas  of  in- 
quiry In  the  categories  of  life  cycle  cost, 
ship  system,  management  plans,  military 
effectiveness  and  corporate  qualifications.  In 
the  final  assessment  by  the  Soxirce  Selection 
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Authority.  Litton  wm  given  a  nximertcal  rat- 
ing   superior    to    Bath    for    the    following 

categories. 


BiUi 


Litton 


Shipsysttffl 5-W 

M*nig«nent  pUnj J.g 

Military  fflectiveness 6,«I 


5.8S 
5.07 
6.U 


In  the  Navy's  rating  system  all  of  theee 
vere  considered  In  the  normal  range.  The 
records  also  show  that  estimates  for  life 
cycle  co6t  were  also  higher  as  proposed  by 
Bath,  by  about  5V^  percent.  With  regard  to 
the  category  of  corporate  quallfloatlons,  our 
review  shows  that  Bath  had  considerable 
difficulty  In  providing  a  financial  plan  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Navy;  however,  the  InsufB- 
clency  of  the  financial  plan  was  corrected 
d\irlng  the  final  stages  of  the  evaluation.  The 
Source  Selection  Advisory  Council  ultimately 
concluded  that  the  propKisal  of  either  con- 
tractor vrould  provide  destroyers  suitable  for 
the  future  needs  of  the  Navy.  Based  on  the 
decision  of  the  Source  Selection  Authority, 
as  well  as  the  lower  price  quoted  by  Litton  In 
the  ITest  and  final  offer,  the  award  to  Litton 
Industries  was  made. 

Point  2.  "The  rationale  for  awarding  a  (2 
billion  shipbuilding  contract  to  a  company 
already  carrying  the  largest  new  ship  con- 
struction backlog  In  the  mdustry." 

Point  3.  "The  dangers  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment  of  con- 
tracting a  large  portion  of  our  new  shlpbviild- 
Ing  programs — Including  $2  blUlon  plus  total 
package  procurements — under  one  corporate 
entity  in  the  very  face  of  the  problems  en- 
gendered by  doing  this  In  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft OorpOTation  case." 

Point  5.  "The  dangerous  Impact  on  future 
competition  leading  to  higher  procurement 
coat  in  award  to  a  shipbuilding  company 
which  has  already  constructed  a  new  ship- 
yard on  the  basis  at  prior  total  package 
awards  enabling  It  to  drive  out  proven 
destroyer-building  capability." 

In  light  oC  the  related  substance  of  Issues 
2,  3,  and  5.  we  felt  It  ai^roprlate  to  respond 
to  them  ocHlecOvely. 

The  Navy's  rationale  with  respect  to  Issue 
number  2  is  related  essentially  to  price.  The 
Navy  determined  that  either  bidder  could 
perform  the  work  tinder  the  contract.  In  sub- 
stance, the  Navy  maintains  that  Litton  will 
build  the  shlpe  cheaper  and  should  not  be 
penalized  for  Its  strong  position  In  the  In- 
dustry. With  respect  to  Issue  number  3,  the 
Navy  believes  that  large  cost  overruns  are 
\inllkely  to  occur  because  It  doesn't  visualize 
any  significant  problems  In  developing  this 
ship.  With  respect  to  Issue  ntimber  5,  Navy 
beUeves  there  Is  sufficient  fut\u-e  shipbuild- 
ing business  (Navy  dtes  the  proposal  for  SOO 
Maritime  vessels  and  their  hope  for  obtain- 
ing 20  additional  destroyers)  to  maintain  a 
competitive  Industry.  Each  of  these  pomts 
was  dealt  with  by  the  Navy  in  a  memorandum 
prepared  in  response  to  a  request  by  the  staff 
consultant.  Senate  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee,  a  copy  of  which  la 
attached. 

The  Navy's  objective  Is  to  build  a  single 
ship  that  will  substantially  reduce  logistical 
and  other  problems  that  have  plagued  the 
Navy  over  the  years.  In  the  last  analysis, 
this  objective  spears  to  have  been  the 
overriding  and  compelling  consideration  by 
the  Navy  throughout  this  whole  procurement, 
amd  has  been  the  primary  reason  for  adhering 
to  the  concept  of  an  award  to  a  single  con- 
tractor. 

We  think  that  the  substance  of  the  Navy's 
rationale  comes  down  to  the  desire  to  solve 
what  are  long  standing  problems  by  a  stand- 
ardized ship  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  acqiH- 
altlon  as  well  as  operations.  However,  by 
contracting  with  one  company  that  risk  Is 


present  that  the  company  may  not  be  able 
to  complete  the  contract  at  the  agreed  price. 
It  is  possible  that  the  company  at  some  point 
could  come  to  the  Navy  and  say  It  Is  unable  to 
build  the  ship  for  the  contract  price.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Navy  would  find 
Itself  with  few  options.  The  Navy  says  It  does 
not  expect  that  this  Is  a  real  possibility,  but 
It  has  occtirred  imder  other  long-range  pro- 
duction programs. 

We  believe  also  that  there  Is  some  danger 
to  futtire  competition.  Given  the  Navy's 
premise  of  a  single  ship  design  (presumably 
Lltton's)  at  the  lowest  price.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  another  company  will  be  able  to 
compete  prlcewlse  with  Litton  on  future 
orders.  Start-up  and  early  learning  costs  In 
such  a  program  are  substantial  and,  assum- 
ing the  same  ground  rules  are  applied  In  the 
future.  It  seems  questionable  as  to  whether 
anyone  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
successftil  contractor  In  this  award,  no 
matter  how  many  additional  ships  the  Navy 
plans  to  buy.  We  are  told  that  the  differences 
in  commercial  and  military  ships,  even  If  the 
Maritime  program  should  become  a  reality 
would  not  make  the  winner  of  these  awards 
competitive  for  military  ships. 

Point  4.  Use  of  the  mtiltlyear  contract 
which  reqtiires  that  Congress  pay  tremendous 
cancellation  charges  should  It  decide  In 
futiire  years  not  to  make  appropriations  for 
continuance  of  the  program. 

As  we  understand  the  contract,  the  can- 
cellation clause  gtlves  the  Navy  the  option  of 
cancelling  at  the  end  of  any  program  year, 
and  none  of  the  costs  of  any  ship  not  In- 
cluded In  that  program  year  will  be  borne 
by  the  Navy.  As  an  example,  the  Navy  could 
cancel  the  contract  after  the  third  ship,  and 
they  would  in  no  way  be  obligated  to  pay 
any  of  the  costs  of  any  ships  thereafter. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  start-up  costs, 
such  as  design  and  development  work  that 
would  ^>ply  to  all  ships  and  would  be 
largely  Incurred  before  any  ships  are  built. 
However,  these  costs  wovild  be  Incurred  for 
the  most  part  even  if  the  Navy  were  to  con- 
tract for  only  three  ships  In  the  first  place. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  cancellation 
clause  keeps  the  Navy  or  the  Congress  from 
being  Irrevocably  committed  to  the  entire 
ship  program  and  the  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  buying  a  lesser  nimiber  of  ships 
would  not  be  materially  different  under  either 
method. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  pertinent  ob- 
servations and  conclusions  of  the  report 
are  those  which  are  in  agreement  with 
the  same  observations  that  have  been 
previously  made  by  myself  and  those  in 
the  "Staff  Report  on  Navy  Ship  Procvire- 
ment  and  Construction"  made  to  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  and  which  I 
reported  here  on  August  18,  1970.  These 
observations  point  up  the  risks  and  dan- 
gers of  concentration  of  so  much  ship 
procurement  in  a  single  yard. 

When  all  the  destroyer  procurement  Is 
given  to  Litton,  what  options  does  the 
Navy  Department  have  should  Litton  go 
broke — what  options  does  the  Navy  De- 
partment have  if  the  failure  of  Lockheed 
on  the  C-5  aircraft  Is  repeated  by  Litton 
on  the  DD-963  destroyer? 

When  all  the  destroyer  procurement 
Is  given  to  Litton,  what  does  this  do  to 
future  competition? 

Apparently  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce  found 
that  the  Navy  was  very  narrow  minded  in 
this  procurement  for  on  pages  6  and  7  of 
the  letter-report  are  to  be  found  these 
statements: 


While  some  consideration  may  have  been 
given  alternative  methods  of  procuring  these 
ships,  we  saw  no  evidence  that  the  Navy 
performed  a  thorough  analysis  of  alterna- 
tives to  awarding  a  contract  of  this  magni- 
tude to  one  supplier  or  of  the  potential 
consequences  of  this  action.  Whether  or  not 
It  would  have  been  to  the  Government's  ad- 
vantage to  have  these  destroyers  constructed 
In  more  than  one  yard  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  considered  at  that  time  and  we 
have  no  firm  data  from  which  to  assess  that 
question. 

And  further: 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  the  Navy's 
past  experience  over  the  years  gives  little 
encouragement  that  these  destroyers  really 
will  be  built  to  a  single  configuration. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  pages 
8  and  9  of  attachment  I  of  the  report 
for  these  observations  by  the  GAO  say  in 
substance  that  past  history  is  contradic- 
tory to  the  Navy's  professed  objective  In 
this  matter.  I  call  specific  attention  to 
that  section  which  states : 

The  Navy's  objective  is  to  build  a  single 
ship  that  will  substantially  reduce  logistical 
and  other  problems  that  have  plagued  the 
Navy  over  the  years.  In  the  last  analysis,  this 
objective  appears  to  have  been  the  over- 
riding and  compelling  consideration  by  the 
Navy  throughout  this  whole  procurement, 
and  has  been  the  primary  reason  for  adher- 
ing to  the  concept  of  an  award  to  a  single 
contractor. 

We  think  that  the  substance  of  the  Navy's 
rationale  comes  down  to  the  desire  to  solve 
what  are  long  standing  problems  by  a  stand- 
ardized ship  and  to  reduce  the  coet  of  ac- 
quisition as  well  as  operations.  However,  by 
contracting  with  one  company  the  risk  Is 
present  that  the  company  may  not  be  able 
to  complete  the  contract  at  the  agreed  price. 
It  is  possible  that  the  company  at  some  point 
could  come  to  the  Navy  and  say  it  is  unable  to 
btilld  the  ship  for  the  contract  price.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Navy  would  find 
Itself  with  few  options.  The  Navy  says  It 
does  not  expect  that  this  Is  a  real  possibility, 
but  It  has  occurred  under  other  long-range 
production  programs. 

We  believe  also  that  there  Is  scxne  danger 
to  futtire  competition.  Given  the  Navy's  pre- 
mise of  a  single  ship  design  (presumably 
Lltton's)  at  the  lowest  price.  It  Is  dlfflcult  to 
see  how  another  company  will  be  able  to 
compete  prlcewlse  with  Litton  on  future  or- 
ders. Start-up  and  early  learning  costs  In 
such  a  program  are  substantial  and,  assum- 
ing the  same  ground  rules  are  applied  in  the 
future.  It  seems  questionable  as  to  whether 
anyone  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  suc- 
cessful contractor  in  this  award,  no  matter 
how  many  additional  shlpe  the  Navy  plans 
to  buy.  We  are  told  that  the  differences  In 
commercial  and  military  shlpe,  even  if  the 
Maritime  program  should  become  a  reality, 
would  not  make  the  winner  of  these  awards 
competitive  for  military  ships. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  filing  of  this 
OAO  report,  we  now  have  the  situation 
of  common  criticism  of  the  Navy  on  the 
award  of  the  entire  contract  to  Litton 
being  made  not  Just  by  myself  and  other 
Senators,  but  more  significantly  by  the 
staff  report  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's own  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  OfBce — severe  criticism  on  the  very 
same  basic  jwints. 

In  view  of  this,  I  think  that  Con- 
gress sliould  find  great  persuasion  to 
split  this  procurement  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  national  security. 
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SENATOR  KENNEDY'S  PERCEPTIVE 
ADDRESSES  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
BAR  ASSOCIA-nON  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) made  an  extraordinary  trip  to  my 
State  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  St. 
Louis.  His  trip  was  extraordinary,  first, 
because  he  was  invited  to  appear  by  four 
different  units  of  the  ABA  and,  second, 
because  during  his  four  appearances 
within  a  period  of  24  hours,  he  impressed 
all  those  who  heard  him  with  the  range 
of  his  experience  and  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  in  the  vital  areas  he  touched 
upon. 

On  Monday  night,  August  10,  Senator 
Kennedy  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  prestigious  annual  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  judiciary  sponsored  by  the  ABA  sec- 
tion on  Judicial  administration.  His 
speech,  entitled  "At  the  New  Interface 
of  Justice:  Challenge  and  Opportunity," 
was  cm  incisive  call  to  action  for  Judicial 
reform  especially  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  and  Chief  Justice  Burger  himself 
called  it  a  perfect  companion  to  his  own 
"State  of  the  Judiciary"  address  on  Fed- 
eral judicial  reform  given  earlier  the 
same  day. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  August  11, 
Senator  Kennedy  spent  the  breakfast 
hour  answering  questions  from  law  stu- 
ents  on  topics  ranging  from  polarization 
in  society  to  the  prospects  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention. 

Next,  he  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  a 
panel  on  "Hunger"  sponsored  by  the 
ABA'S  individual  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities section,  and  he  vividly  described 
the  urgent  need  for  a  massive  national 
assault  on  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Finally,  he  was  the  featured  speaker 
at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  ABA's  stand- 
ing committee  on  legsd  aid  and  indi- 
gent defendants  and  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  in  honor 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  ABA's 
commitment  to  legal  aid  and  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  ABA's  support  for 
OEO's  legal  services  program.  His 
speech  on  "Citizen  Advocacy:  Trends 
for  the  1970's"  projected  the  growth  of 
legal  services  and  the  broader  function 
of  citizen  advocacy  into  a  future  where 
they  will  be  an  integral  part  of  good 
government. 

I  believe  that  all  three  of  his  speeches 
merit  careful  reading  and  close  consid- 
eration by  all  of  us.  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
At  the  New  iNTcarACK  or  Jtrmcx:   Cbal- 

LXNCS  AND  OPPORTONrrT 

The  separation  of  powers  and  the  Inde- 
pendent prerogatives  of  the  three  branches  of 
government  are  basic  and  cherished  key- 
stones of  our  constitutional  system,  at  both 
the  federal  and  state  levels. 

Yet.  for  those  of  us  in  Congress,  and  es- 
pecially In  the  Senate,  in  practice,  our  focus 
Is  on  the  Interdependence  of  the  branches; 
our  activity  is  constantly  at  the  Interfaces 
between  our  branch  and  the  other  two. 


And  in  recent  years  we  have  spent  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  time  and  effort  in- 
teracting with  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Our  most  direct  and  dlffictUt  responsibil- 
ity has  been  our  constitutionally  assigned 
task  of  screening  federal  court  appointments 
to  assure  their  quality,  and  we  have  taken 
this  responsibility  seriously  at  every  level  of 
the  federal  court  system. 

We  have  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
generating  more  business  for  the  federal 
ootirts.  In  such  fields  as  civil  rights,  orga- 
nized crime,  riots,  and  gtin  control,  and 
through  such  government  reforms  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  We  have  fought 
battles  In  the  halls  of  Congress  over  whether 
to  protect  or  dilute  judicial  precedents  on 
such  Issues  as  one-man,  one-vote,  and  the 
First,  Fotirth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Amendments, 
and  the  outcome  of  these  battles  has  either 
generated  or  precluded  extensive  federal  lit- 
igation. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  sought  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  the  federal  courts.  Al- 
though they  are  still  the  poor  relations  in 
the  Federal  EsUbllshment,  receiving  less 
than  1/10  of  1%  of  the  total  Federal  Budget 
of  $200  billion,  we  have  during  the  '60'8  ex- 
panded the  federal  court  system  by  186 
judges,  2087  employees,  and  $77  million.  And 
we  have  done  much  more.  We  have  replaced 
the  U.S.  Commlsloners  with  an  upgraded 
system  of  U.S.  Magistrates.  In  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1966,  we  have  enhanced  the  fairness 
of  federal  criminal  justice.  We  have  provided 
new  funds  to  train  U.S.  Attorneys,  and  new 
law  clerks  for  our  judges.  We  are  processing 
legislation  now  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  federal  defender  offices,  and — with 
the  particular  guidance  and  support  of  the 
ABA  and  your  President — to  create  the  posi- 
tion of  Court  Administrator  In  each  circuit. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all.  we  have 
provided  the  Federal  Judiciary  with  a  re- 
search and  development  arm  in  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  a  focal  point  for  future  ef- 
forts to  modernize  and  reform  federal  court 
performance. 

Thus,  while  we  have  created  problems  for 
our  co-eqtial  branch,  we  have  also  sought  to 
help  solve  them  In  a  manner  that  at  least 
holds  potential  for  success.  Certainly  the 
critical  situation  which  Chief  Jtistlce  Warren 
has  described  as  "presently  bad  and  omi- 
nous for  the  future"  Is  still  with  us,  but  we 
can  now  approach  it  with  much  more  hope, 
hope  borne  not  only  of  the  new  resources 
and  tools  Congress  has  provided,  but  also  of 
the  continuing  leadership  of  men  like  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  Justice  Clark,  and  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  who  have,  In  turn,  stlmtilated 
the  Interest  and  support  of  federal  judges 
everywhere.  Certainly,  the  Chief  Justice's 
eloquent  statement  today  will  add  great 
Impetus. 

Tet.  any  sense  of  progress  we  may  feel  In 
the  federal  courts  Is  dulled  by  otir  knowledge 
that  they  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  entire 
machinery  for  administering  Justice  In 
America,  and  that  In  the  rest  of  the  system. 
In  the  state  and  local  courts  which  are  the 
Inxtniments  of  justice  for  most  citizens, 
there  U  a  worsening  crisis  of  almost  unman- 
ageable proportions.  In  many  cotirts,  justice 
seems  about  to  grind  to  a  complete  halt.  Im- 
mense backlogs.  Intolerable  delays,  assembly- 
line  treatment,  constant  confusion,  under- 
staffing,  tmder-plannlng,  and  under-funding, 
have  transformed  civil  litigation  into  mara- 
thons and  criminal  Justice  Into  a  hollow 
game.  Tou  who  labor  on  and  In  the  courts 
know  the  crisis  at  first  hand,  and  for  you 
statistics  are  redtindant.  But  the  facts  are 
no  longer  the  excltislve  property  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  public  Is  becoming  aware  that 
something  is  awry.  Citizen  concern  has  been 
Increasing  and  this  has  been  reflected  in  the 
past  few  weeks  by  detailed  stories  In  such 
pubUcatlons   as   Time,   Life,    and   Fortime, 


which  have  painted  a  vivid  and  dlsttirblng 
plcttire  of  our  courts  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

me  message  Is  not  a  new  one,  and  It  has 
not  been  lost  on  those  of  us  In  Congress. 
If  we  had  not  heard  It  before,  we  certainly 
beard  It  In  1967  In  the  report  of  the  National 
Crime  Commission,  in  which  so  many  Judges 
and  ABA  leaders  played  a  vital  role.  "The 
courts  are  the  pivot  on  which  the  criminal 
justice  system  turns,"  the  Commission  said. 
But  pointing  to  a  long  line  of  warnings  dat- 
ing back  over  half  a  century,  from  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  through  the  Wlckersham 
Commission,  and  others,  the  1967  Commis- 
sion found  it  "distressing  to  reptort  that  these 
warnings  have  gone  largely  tinheeded." 

The  Ninetieth  Congress,  however,  did  not 
allow  this  latest  warning  to  go  unheeded. 
We  acted  decisively  to  create  a  mechanism 
to  invest  substantial  new  resources  In  the  en- 
tire criminal  Justice  system.  In  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  we  created  a  new  "Inter- 
face of  justice"  where  federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal governments  could  Join  together  to  com- 
bine their  efforts  to  combat  crime.  Through 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, we  provided  for  UM^slve  block  grants  to 
carry  out  comprehensive  state  plans  to  re- 
form and  update  every  dimension  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  from  police  to  courts 
to  corrections.  And  we  authorized  sizeable 
discretionary  grtints  to  foctis  additional 
funds  on  priority  and  innovative  programs. 
We  established  a  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  to  develop 
and  test  new  concepts  In  all  of  these  fields, 
and  to  create  a  nationwide  flow  of  current 
Information  on  promising  answers  to  old 
problems.  And  we  created  an  Academic  As- 
sistance Program  to  support  the  education  of 
those  who  will  enter  criminal  Jtistlce  careers 
and  those  already  engaged  In  them. 

It  Is  on  this  Interface  that  we  will  focus 
In  the  70's  for  It  refiects  the  nation's  needs 
and  the  public's  demands.  It  Is  an  ambltlotis 
program,  and  bard  work  and  close  monitoring 
will  be  vital  to  Its  success.  We  have  Just 
passed  the  program's  second  anniversary,  and 
as  one  who  was  intimately  Involved  In  Its 
drafting  and  passage,  and  who  has  followed 
its  ImpIemenUtlon  In  detail,  I  must  can- 
didly report  that  It  has  been  only  a  qtiaU- 
fled  success.  Right  now  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, we  are  considering  the  necessity  for 
structural  reforms  In  LJS.AA..  and  the  need 
for  administrative  reform  within  that  agency 
Is  universally  recognized.  Nevertheless  the 
basic  concept  of  large-scale  federal  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  programs  Is  sotind,  and  we 
are  optimistic  enotigh  about  Its  future  to 
Jump  from  a  ftmdlng  level  of  $268  million 
last  year  to  a  figure  which  will  probably  be 
between  $750  million  and  one  billion  in  fis- 
cal '71,  and  substantially  more  than  a  bU- 
lion  thereafter.  In  the  context  of  the  esti- 
mated present  total  national  expendittiree  on 
crime  prevention  and  control  of  some  6  to  0 
billion  dollars,  the  federal  Increment  will  be 
significant  indeed. 

Among  the  problems,  however.  Is  one  which 
all  those  here  should  be  ftilly  apprised  of. 
Tlius  tar,  the  court's  dimension  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Program  has  been  Its 
least  successftil  and  most  disappointing 
component.  For  a  time,  by  LXUlJL's  own 
analysis,  partial  fault  was  at  the  federal  level 
where  the  priorities  placed  on  correctlaDS 
and  police  components  within  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  left  Its 
covirt  division  understaffed  and  somewhat 
neglected.  But  that  temporary  defect  cannot 
explain  the  dismaying  showing  of  the  court 
systems  In  the  State  Plans  filed  In  Washing- 
ton by  each  of  the  State  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Agencies  in  1969  and  1970. 

The  figures  for  1969  are  almost  embarrass- 
ing. Out  of  21  million  doUars  of  block  grants 
distributed  to  the  States,  the  state  plans 
Included  projects  In  the  amount  of  only 
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•1,382,1000.  or  6%,  on  court-related  pro- 
grams, Including  prosecution  and  delense 
services.  This  compares  to  a  national  rate  of 
spending  on  courts  of  11%  of  all  criminal 
Justice  expenditures. 

17  out  of  the  60  sUtes,  or  over  one-third, 
bad  no  court  component  whatsoever  In  their 
1969  state  plans.  Another  15  states  had  only 
one  such  program  each.  The  analyst  who  re- 
viewed the  plans  for  the  Justice  Department 
concluded  that: 

Most  of  the  reporting  states  had  not  fo- 
cused sharply  on  their  coiirt  problems; 

The  court  grant  proposals  submitted  were 
vague  and  lacked  comprehensiveness; 

There  was  too  much  emphasis  on  "studies" 
in  court-related  fields  that  have  been  well- 
studied  already  and  are  ripe  for  action; 

The  proposals  indicated  that  not  much  In- 
novative work  was  being  planned. 

If  the  1969  resxUts  were  all  we  had,  we 
might  attribute  these  failures  to  the  fact 
that  the  program  was  new  or  that  the  "69 
plans  were  prepared  on  a  rxish  deadline,  or 
that  other  areas  of  the  Criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem had  more  quickly  and  easily  definable 
needs  and  opportunities.  But  now  the  results 
for  fiscal  1970  are  in,  and  they  are  almost 
equally  disappointing,  with  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions. And  it  is  the  exceptions  which 
prove  how  deficient  the  other  plans  are.  For 
example,  in  the  large  and  urbanized  state  of 
New  Tork.  t2  mUlion  of  the  block  grant  of 
»ie.3  mUlion.  or  13 J%.  will  be  spent  on 
court-related  projects.  And  in  the  small  and 
largely  rural  state  of  Idaho.  $143,281,  out  of 
$702,900,  or  20.3  To  will  be  spent  on  courts. 

Nevertheless,  the  average  court  component 
for  all  the  state  plans  is  only  6.74%,  or 
•12,462.000  out  of  the  $184,522,000  avaUable 
for  block  grants.  Twelve  states  have  allo- 
cated less  than  3%  to  their  court  programs. 
One  state  which  will  receive  nearly  a  million 
dollars  more  in  block  grants  than  New  York, 
will  spend  over  a  million  dollars  less  of  its 
grant  on  its  courts. 

Of  course,  there  are  differences  in  needs 
and  In  relative  progress  from  state  to  state 
which  may  explain  some  of  these  disparities. 
But  they  "do  not  Justify  the  general  pattern 
of  apparent  neglect  of  coxxrt  programs  In  the 
state  plans  as  a  group.  Moreover,  even  In  the 
area  of  discretionary  grants,  where  state  and 
local  agencies  can  apply  directly  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  lor  federal  funds  without 
necessarily  going  through  the  state  planning 
process,  only  4.19%  of  the  available  $30>j 
minion  went  to  court-related  projects  In  fis- 
cal "70.  largely  because  of  lack  of  demand. 
These  facts  have  grave  Implications  for  all 
of  our  goals  for  the  administration  of  Justice 
In  America.  First  they  suggest  that  we  lack 
either  the  skill  or  the  will  to  translate  our 
hopes  for  the  court  system  Itself  into  action. 
Second,  they  indicate  that  those  who  know 
the  courts  dimension  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  best,  the  Judges  and  the  practicing 
lawyers,  are  not  participating  In  the  state 
and  local  criminal  JusUce  planning  proc- 
esses. , 

These  conclusions  are  unacceptable,  and  It 
Is  up  to  every  member  of  the  bench  and  the 
bar  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  rebutted. 
We  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  opportiuilty 
to  match  the  realities  of  Justice  to  the  Ideals 
of  Justice  in  our  courts.  Even  at  the  unjus- 
tifiably low  1970  rate  of  under  7%  of  block 
grants  spent  on  courts,  the  amount  available 
In  1971  will  be  26  to  40  million  dollars,  and  if 
the  courts  proportion  doubles,  as  it  should, 
there  may  be  $50  to  90  million  of  new  capital 
available  to  our  court  systems  in  the  coming 
year  I  believe  that  we  have  both  the  will 
and  the  skill  to  make  that  Investment  and 
to  make  it  wisely. 

Certainly  we  have  the  commitment.  Mem- 
bers of  the  bench  and  bar  have  come  to  r^- 
ognlze  that  court  reform  must  be  an  issue 
for  widespread  Involvement  and  not  Just 
for  a  few  high  court  Judges  or  bar  officials. 
The   appellate   court   Judges   have  accepted 
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the  fact  that  they  cannot  merely  lock  them- 
selves in  their  own  courtrooms,  but  that  they 
must  get  out  and  observe  for  themselves  the 
bargain  basement  of  Justice,  both  to  assUt 
the  sensitivity  and  relevance  of  their  own 
decUlon-maklng  on  cases  deriving  from  lower 
courts  and  to  enable  them  to  use  their  pres- 
tige in  the  battle  for  lower  court  reforms. 
And  I  think  most  Judges  have  realized  that 
they  can  and  must  delegate  administrative 
authority  over  court  business  to  manage- 
ment experts  who  can  apply  modern  business 
methods  to  the  flow  of  cases,  the  storage  and 
retrieval  of  court  information  and  the  sched- 
uling of  witnesses,  lawyers.  Jurors  and 
Judges.  For  those  few  who  fear  interference 
with  the  Judicial  process.  Justice  Warren's 
answer  should  be  dispositive:  "The  Judge's 
opportunity  to  apply  his  Independent  Judg- 
ment to  the  facts  and  law  in  individual 
cases,"  he  said,  "Is  enhanced  and  strength- 
ened by  the  proper  administration  of  the 
courts."  Similarly  most  Judges  now  know 
that  bankers'  hours  and  school  teachers' 
calendars  are  anachronisms  for  members  of 
busy  courts,  and  defense  counsel  and  pros- 
ecutors as  well,  know  that  the  time  has  come 
to  terminate  the  shell  game  of  continuances 
to  accommodate  marginal  lawyer  needs. 

So  we  do  have  the  will.  And  we  have  at 
least  enough  of  the  way  to  absorb  many 
times  the  newly  available  amount  of  capital. 
First  and  most  Important,  we  know  that  we 
are  going  to  Invest  heavily  In  court  manage- 
ment and  administration.  We  must  bring 
modem  business  efficiency  to  bear  on  the 
business  of  running  the  courts.  A  nation  as 
successful  as  we  have  been  in  national  de- 
fense. In  space,  and  in  Industry  should  have 
ample  management  and  technical  skills  to 
get  Its  system  of  Justice  working  effectively. 
And  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  the  nec- 
essary changes  in  structures  and  habits  and 
processes  to  render  this  management  mean- 
ingful. If  we  bring  a  computer  into  a  couri 
that  is  a  mess,  and  do  nothing  else,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  a  computerized  mess. 

But  we  have  other  things  to  be  done: 
Sununons  systems  and  station-house  re- 
lease to  eliminate  court  steps  for  minor 
offenders.  Ball  reform,  well-designed  and 
intensively  followed  through,  not  only  to 
enhance  fairness,  but  to  reduce  the  largely 
wasted  annual  expenditures  for  pre-trial 
Jailing  which  the  Crime  Commission  esti- 
mated at  $100,000,000.  We  need  more  de- 
fender offices,  more  training  for  prosecu- 
tors, sentencing  institutes  for  Judges,  and 
presentence  investigation  facilities. 

More  importantly,  we  must  adopt  and  in- 
stall more  drastic  methods  for  reducing  the 
flow  of  cases.  The  Bowery  Project  in  New 
Tork,    and    other   programs,    have    demon- 
strated how  to  eliminate  from  the  Judicial 
process  public  intoxication  cases,  where  the 
courts  can  provide  neither  deterrence  nor 
rehabUltatlon  to  the   defendants,   and  the 
stream  of  defendants  only  degrades  and  de- 
means the  courts  in  the  eyes  of  the  citi- 
zenry.   Even   for   some    of    those    who    are 
brought  into  the  criminal   Justice   system, 
we  have  seen  that  it  can  have  its  Impact  on 
them    without   the    necessity    for    grinding 
every  one  of  them  through  the  gullt-deter- 
mlnatlon  function.  In  our  federal  and  state 
Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilitation  Acts  and  in 
our  Juvenile  Courts  we  have  examples  of 
constructive  dispositions  without  guilt  de- 
terminations.  And   in   New   York   City,   the 
Vera    Institute's    employment    project    has 
tested  a  system  where  all  arrestees  for  cer- 
tain types  of  offenses  are  screened  and  con- 
sidered for  Job  training  and  Job  placement, 
and  for  counselling  by  reformed  ex-convicts. 
If  they  are  selected  for  the  program,  the 
project  goes  to  court  on  their  behalf  and 
requests  continuances  of  their  cases,  so  that 
the  task  of  rehabilitation  can  begin  Imme- 
diately. Of  course,  such  methods  of  providing 
the   courts   with   new    alternatives    require 
welcoming  into  court  at  an  early  stage  new 


kinds  of  resources  and  new  kinds  of  peo- 
ple to  focus  efforts  on  EM:compIishlng 
quickly  the  goals  of  the  criminal  process 
without  going  through  all  its  forms.  But  as 
Justice  Btirger  said,  Jtist  "as  war  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  generals,  so  Justice 
Is  far  too  Important  to  be  left  exclusively  to 
the  technicians  of  the  law." 

There  is,  then,  no  barrier  of  either  desire 
or  demand  which  can  Jxistify  the  poor  show- 
ing of  the  courts  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Program.  And 
so  it  is  on  the  other  conclusion  that  we 
must  take  aim,  the  indication  that  Judges 
and  lawyers  are  not  contributing  to  the  com- 
prehensive crime  planning  that  is  meant  to 
be  going  on  at  the  local  and  state  level 
everywhere. 

Certainly  this  state  of  affairs  would  be  re- 
grettable enough  solely  in  terms  of  Its  Im- 
pact on  the  courts  proportion  of  LEAA.  We 
know  that  police  officials  have  been  extreme- 
ly aggressive  in  seeking  funds,  and  that  cor- 
rections administrators  are  well -organized 
for  grantsmanshlp.  Thus  if  the  Judicial  sys- 
tems and  their  friends  are  timid,  we  wUl 
see  federal  monies  going  to  air  condition 
paddy  wagons  in  cities  where  nothing  is  be- 
ing done  to  relieve  unbearable  court  back- 
logs. ^    _    , 

But  there  is  a  broader  and  more  basic  im- 
plication. Those  who  work  on  and  In  the 
courts  do  not  work  in  Isolation  and  cannot 
plan  in  isolation. 

The  idea,  for  example,  that  there  is  any 
problem  with  a  Judge's  participating  In  a 
state  or  local  antl-crlme  planning  agency 
must  be  repudiated,  and  I  hope  that  this 
Section  and  the  Association  will  take  a  clear 
stand  on  that  point.  Judges  have  a  unique 
and  valuable  perspective  on  the  entire  crim- 
inal Justice  system,  and  they  must  partici- 
pate in  the  planning  process,  not  only  to  as- 
sure adequate  attention  to  the  courts'  needs, 
but  also  to  Interact  with  those  from  the 
other  components  of  the  system. 

Indeed,    as    the    Crime    Commission    and 
many  others  have  long  recognized,  one  of  the 
key  problems  with  our  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem is  that  it  is  not  a  system.  Rather  it  has 
been  a  series  ot  separate,  only  slightly  co- 
ordinated mechanisms,  each  with  different 
goals  and  attitudes  and  approaches.  In  many 
places  the  various  participants  have  only  the 
most    formal    contacts    with    one    another. 
Many  Judges,  for  example,  believe  it  Is  Im- 
proper for  them  to  even  speak  to  policemen 
outside  of  court,  presumably  because  It  might 
affect    their    Judicial    detachment.    But    if 
there  are  not  more,  and  more  Informal  con- 
tacts we  have  no  change  of  building  a  real 
system.   Each  participant  must  understand 
and  take  Into  account  the  other.  The  lines  of 
communication  feedback  must  be  strength- 
ened. The  Judge  must  talk  to  the  policeman, 
and  they  must  both  talk  to  the  correctional 
administrator.  They  must  all  ask  themselves 
hard  questions  about  the  impact  of  what 
they  are  doing.  I  wonder  how  many  judges 
have  asked  themselves  what  fraction  of  ar- 
rests  for  serious  offenses  in  their  commu- 
nities result  in  dispositions  that  make  any 
sense  for  society.  I  wonder  how  many  Judges 
have  thought  about  the  viewpoint  of  the 
policeman  who  cares  much  more  about  ar- 
rests  than    he   does   about  follow-through. 
And  how  often  do  judges  get  detailed  feed- 
back showing  the  ultimate  results  of  their 
sentencing  decisions.  Asking  and  answering 
questions  like  these  helps  us  to  take  a  real 
system    view,   to   reexamine   our   goals,   and 
tactics,  and   assumptions,  and  then  to  ac- 
complish meaningful  change. 

But  this  process  can  only  go  on  if  all 
parties  to  the  system  relate  and  Interact  with 
one  another.  And  right  now  there  is  no  bet- 
ter fortmi  than  in  the  state  and  local  plan- 
ning processes  which  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has 
spawned. 

The  questions  are  hard,  harder  than  they 
have  ever  been,  and  the  answers  are  more 
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disturbing  than  ever.  Yet  now  we  have  the 
resources  and  the  knowledge  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  try  at  least  to  face  up  to  those 
answers.  We  can  make  our  courts  efficient. 
We  can  make  them  relevant.  We  can  make 
them  both  fair  and  productive.  We  can  make 
them  an  Integral  part  of  a  system  that  has 
continuity,  strategy,  and  impact.  But  we 
not  again  have  as  favorable  a  setting  as  we 
do  today,  so  we  must  act  forcefully  and 
quickly  and  together.  That  is  our  challenge, 
and  that  Is  our  opportunity. 

HUNCEE — 1970 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  take  part, 
this  morning.  In  the  discussion  on  Freedom 
from  Hunger.  I  know  that  hunger  is  a  topic  in 
this  year's  convention  because  of  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  provided  to  the  members 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
Cutler  and  Mr.  Jerome  Shestack.  No  other 
subject  of  national  concern  is  more  deserving 
of  critical  attention.  The  Section  of  Individ- 
ual Rights  and  Responsibilities  has  properly 
focused  on  the  hunger  Issue  as  one  which 
should  command  the  attention  of  all  of  us 
who  work  with  our  nation's  legal  and  leg- 
islative councils. 

Our  concern  about  the  national  hunger 
scandal  Is  properly  emphasized  in  the  report 
and  recommendation  of  the  Section  of  Indi- 
vidual Rights  and  Responsibilities.  That  re- 
port urges  rapid  elimination  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  this  country. 

That  Is  certainly  not  a  new  pronounce- 
ment. It  Is  not  an  exhortation  directing  at- 
tention to  a  new  or  undiscovered  national 
crisis.  But  because  hunger  In  America  Is  ter- 
ribly widespread  and  totally  unnecessary.  I 
fully  support  the  basic  tenets  of  your  rec- 
ommendations— that  the  continued  existence 
of  substantial  condltlo^is  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition are  inexcusable,  humanly  uncon- 
scionable and  eoonomlcally  and  socially 
shortsighted.  For  those  reasons  the  battle 
against  hunger  mtist  be  continued.  The  repe- 
tition of  the  call  to  eliminate  hunger,  as  you 
have  done,  must  be  sounded  dally,  until  ev- 
ery American  Is  guaranteed  an  adequate  diet. 

I  wish  to  Join  you  in  repeating  the  call  for 
an  end  to  hunger  and  starvation.  In  this 
morning's  session  I  hope  to  review  briefly 
some  of  the  things  that  have  hapi>ened  in 
Washington  to  assure  that  no  citizen  will  be 
permitted  to  go  hungry.  At  the  same  time  I 
hope  we  can  discuss  what  remains  to  be  done 
and  how  we  might  be  able  to  do  those  things. 

In  the  summer  of  1968,  sixteen  congres- 
sional hearings  produced  statements,  accu- 
sations, and  responses  that  seemed  to  hope- 
lessly tangle  the  true  picture  of  hunger  in 
America. 

The  majority  of  congressional  witnesses 
testified  that  hunger  does  exist  in  this  pros- 
perous country,  in  urban  sliuns.  In  the  hills 
of  Appalachia,  on  the  worn  out  fields  of  the 
South,  in  the  barrios  of  the  Southwest  and 
on  Indian  reservations. 

"People  are  being  starved"  said  Doctor 
Gatch.  a  South  Carolina  physician.  "They  are 
being  deliberately  denied  their  health  and 
well-being."  Hunger  USA,  the  statistically 
based  report  of  a  citizen's  Board  of  Inquiry 
argued  that  "ten  million  Americans  are 
ehronically  hungry". 

In  addition,  countless  studies  and  endless 
tours  revealed  that  many  children  as  well 
as  adults  are  not  getting  enough  food  to  sus- 
tain life.  Physicians  who  visited  rural  Mlssis- 
alppl  counties  in  1967  foimd  little  children  so 
ridden  with  disease  they  were  beyond  cure. 

Indices  of  substantial  malnutrition  and 
himger  appear  in  the  findings  among  12.000 
people  studied  by  Dr.  Arnold  E.  Schaefer 
In  the  National  Nutrition  Survey  In  1968. 
Doctor  Schaefer  methodically  and  conclu- 
Blvely  gathered  Information  that  proves  to 
everyone,  including  those  who  may  be  doubt- 
ers that  many  Americans  have  bad  nutri- 
tional health.  His  studies  also  verified  what 
many  people  have  long  suspected — that  in 


America  today  there  exists  not  only  those 
who  are  hungry  and  malnourished — but  also, 
those  who  are  starving. 

He  uncovered  cases  that  reveal  children 
who  are  victims  of  Kwashiorkor,  the  tragic- 
ally consuming  and  debilitating  malady — 
which  fades  hair  color  to  a  dull  red,  distends 
the  stomach  like  a  blow-toad,  and  saps  life 
and  energy  from  the  mtiscles. 

From  countless  documented  accounts  in 
statistical  summaries,  we  know  what  the  sad 
dreary  picture  of  hunger  in  America  looks 
like: 

Approximately  27  million  people  in  this 
country  live  In  poverty.  One  third  of  these 
people  receive  some  kind  of  government  as- 
sistance. The  remaining  18  million  are  really 
abandoned,  and  we  have  not  yet  found  it  In 
our  conscience  to  begin  dealing  with  their 
problems. 

Three  million  children  In  America  go  to 
bed  each  night  without  a  decent  meal.  They 
always  wake  up  hungry.  For  these  kids  each 
day  means  there  are  three  strikes  against 
them — their  breakfast,  their  lunch  and  their 
dinner. 

Among  Infants  admitted  to  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Cincinnati  40  years  ago,  20  per  cent 
were  anemic.  In  1944,  the  incidence  was  the 
same.  In  1965,  that  hospital's  admissions 
still  had  no  change  In  the  Incidence  of 
anemic  infants. 

Only  Vi  of  poor  children  in  this  country 
receive  free  or  substantially  reduced  price 
school  lunches. 

Too  many  slum  schools  in  our  big  cities 
have  no  school  lunch  program. 

Food  assistance  programs  are  deliberately 
designed  to  provide  only  two-thirds  the  vol- 
ume of  food  per  person  estimated  to  be  an 
absolute  minimum  for  nutritional  health. 

In  1968,  2.3  million  farmers  received  Fed- 
eral farm  subsidies. 

If  those  subsidies  had  been  made  on  the 
same  skimpy  basis  that  food  stamps  are 
Issued  to  the  needy  poor — only  193,000 
farmers  would  have  been  subsidized. 

Suppose  the  Defense  Department  provided 
adequate  diets  for  Just  16  percent  of  all 
military  units;  that  was  the  percentage  In 
1968,  of  counties  with  hungry  poor  that  got 
food  stamps. 

A  strong  correlation  exists  between  pre- 
natal and  natal  protein  deficiency  and  men- 
tal retardation. 

5.1  million  Americans  live  In  famlllee 
whose  yearly  income  is  less  than  $1200  a  year 
for  a  family  of  f otu:. 

Another  9.3  million  Americans  have  In- 
comes less  than  92400  per  year  for  a  family 
of  four. 

Unless  they  have  food  assistance,  these  14.4 
million  Americans  are  hungry  because  they 
are  poor.  This  is  the  group  that  Federal 
food  programs  must  help. 

Yet  as  late  as  last  summer,  the  principal 
Federal  food  assistance  programs,  the  food 
stamp  and  commodity  distribution  programs, 
served  only  3.2  million  poor  people.  That 
amounts  to  6.4  million  of  the  estimated  27 
million  poor  and  13  million  near  poor.  Thus, 
the  two  programs  combined  serve  a  maxlmiim 
of  only  44  percent  of  the  14.4  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  so  poor  that  they  must  have 
assistance  If  they  are  to  escape  malnutrition. 

In  short,  these  programs  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  significant  proportion 
of  those  In  need  of  help. 

The  participation  gap  in  these  food  as- 
sistance programs  is  significant — but  is  often 
ignored  by  those  who  blame  the  poor  for 
their  plight. 

In  the  average  food  stamp  county  only 
10  percent  of  the  poor  actually  receive  food 
stamps.  A  poor  family  has  only  one  chance 
in  three  of  living  in  a  county  with  a  stamp 
program.  And  If  the  family  happens  to  live 
m  such  a  county,  it  still  has  only  one  chance 
in  six  of  participating  in  the  program. 

It  is  clear  from  this  ci^sule  view  that  Fed- 
eral family  food  assistance  programs  reach 


only  a  small  portion  of  the  poor.  Moreover, 
the  dollar  value  of  food  benefits  provided  by 
these  aids  and  the  need  for  food  Income  for 
poor  people  is  between  ^2  billion  and  94 
billion. 

The  poor  can  never  get  all  of  the  things 
needed  for  a  minimum  level  of  subsistence 
In  our  economy.  As  one  witness  told  Ben 
Helneman,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission  on  Income  Malntensince  Programs, 
"I  either  eat  good  and  smell  bad,  or  smell 
good  and  don't  eat." 

For  the  most  part  what  we  hear  and  read 
about  the  poor  comes  to  us  in  the  cold  face- 
less form  of  statistics.  But  the  people  who 
suffer  because  they  have  inadequate  Incomes 
are  real  and  personable. 

They  Include:  A  woman  of  72,  room  bound 
in  a  grimy  cold  flat.  A  miner  with  one  lung, 
and  no  electricity  in  his  mountain  shanty. 
A  former  farm  hand,  cotton  chopper,  orange 
picker,  who  has  been  made  obsolete  at  32  by 
mechanization  or  minimum  wage  laws.  A 
deserted  mother  of  six  in  a  county  that 
doesn't  believe  in  welfare  and  doesn't  have  a 
food  stamp  or  commodity  food  program.  A 
slum  child  in  a  big  city  whose  father  works 
every  day,  but  earns  just  $1.40  an  hour. 

Millions  of  the  hungry  of  America  thus 
receive  no  welfare  help.  They  are  deprived  of 
nourishment  in  a  country  teeming  with 
abundance.  Most  of  us  have  yet  to  admit  that 
existing  assistance  programs  do  not  provide 
the  means  to  insure  even  minimum  well- 
being  for  the  unfortunate.  The  notion  that 
an  abundantly  adequate  subsidy  for  the 
"worthy"  factors  of  our  economy  has  not  yet 
spilled  over  to  the  care  we  allocate  for  the 
poor. 

This  Is  not  a  problem,  however,  that  is  In- 
soluble. Many  experts  agree  that  Federal 
Food  Assistance  Programs  are  not  bad  devices. 
With  enough  money  and  flexibility  they  can 
be  effective. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health,  suggests  that  the  Food  Stamp 
program  be  federalized  and  computerized. 
According  to  his  proposal,  needy  people 
would  simply  make  a  statement  declaring 
their  requirement  and  family  needs.  Then, 
food  stamps  would  be  distributed  much  the 
way  we  now  issue  assistance  through  the  So- 
cial Security  Program. 

Doctor  Mayer  and  a  number  of  others  be- 
lieve that  ultimately  food  programs  ought  to 
be  recognized  as  Income  supplements  and 
become  part  of  an  income  maintenance  sys- 
tem. 

I  agree. 

The  shortage  of  food  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor  is  not  a  matter  of  agriculture.  It  is  a 
natural  and  imderstandable  product  of  a 
system  that  thrives  on  profits.  But  that  sys- 
tem cannot  serve  effectively  the  poor  people 
in  our  population  because  they  offer  no  means 
to  produce  a  profit.  The  obvious  and  the 
only  way  to  do  that  is  to  improve  the  in- 
come of  the  poor. 

~  Current  action  in  the  Congress  and  Public 
concern  for  the  need  to  revise  our  national 
policies  of  welfare  assistance  will  hopefully 
be  able  to  do  that. 

In  the  past,  programs  and  laws  designated 
to  assist  the  unfortunate  were  not  necessarily 
planned  to  provide  for  protection  of  their 
nutritional  health. 

We  have  aid  to  the  blind;  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled:  and  aid  to 
dependent  children.  Ilie  very  names  Indicate 
that  one  must  be  more  than  Just  poor  to 
receive  assistance.  But  none  of  these  pro- 
grams protect  the  htingry  among  the  ixx>r. 

Laws  that  were  nominally  designed  to  assist 
the  hungry  only  provide  aid  to  them  as  an 
incidental  side  effect.  Even  when  the  nation 
has  conscientiously  tried  to  help  the  poor  It 
has  done  so  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  so- 
called  "worthy"  factors  of  the  economy. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1935  resulted  In 
benefits  as  favorable  or  the  farmer  as  the 
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Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  act  has  been  Xor  the 
manulacturer. 

Section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Act  encour- 
aged the  over  production  of  farm  goods  In 
the  embarrassingly  large  quantities  that  we 
have  today.  Each  year  more  than  $100  million 
Is  spent  buying  up  fresh  milk — presumably 
for  consumption  by  children  of  all  economic 
classes.  But  the  expressed  purpose  of  the 
program  Is  frankly  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
program  for  the  benefit  of  children,  but  as 
one  prlmaxlly  for  the  milk  producers. 

Also  \mder  the  Agricultural  Act  of  the 
Thirties  w«s  the  authorization  for  the  Initial 
food  stamp  program.  It  wa^  designed  to 
satisfy  the  grocers"  claim  for  special  subsidy 
consideration.  After  the  start  of  World  War 
n.  food  stamps  were  abandoned,  partly  be- 
cause we  learned  bow  poorly  It  served  the 
needs  of  the  hungry. 

But  In  the  fifties,  we  again  heard  the 
grocers'  pleas  for  special  consideration. 

They  regarded  those  who  received  food 
from  surplus  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram as  lost  customers.  Conveniently,  they 
ignored  the  fact  that  people  getting  the 
trickle  of  siirplus  commodities  were  too  poor 
to  be  viable  customers  In  the  first  place.  The 
nation's  response  to  the  grocers'  plea  was 
to  revive  the  old  food  stamp  plan  of  the 
thirties. 

But  again  this  provides  evidence  that  we 
reverted  to  the  food  stamp  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  grocer,  not  for  service  to  the 
hungry. 

Indeed  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  stamp 
purchase  and  benefit  levels  were  designed 
purely  for  the  convenience  of  program  ad- 
ministration and  producer  profit.  The  typical 
food  stamp  participant  family  must  pay  be- 
tween 37  and  SO  percent  of  Its  monthly  In- 
come for  food.  Which  by  the  way.  Is  the  pro- 
portion spent  for  food  In  many  communist 
countries.  While  the  average  American  house- 
wife spends  17  percent  of  the  family's  money 
for  food. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  has  little  rele- 
vance to  the  family  wage  earner  who  follows 
the  crops,  does  day  work,  seeks  unsuccess- 
fully for  a  better  Job,  or,  while  having 
physical  and  educational  handicaps,  tries  to 
retain  the  family  unit  and  thua  la  denied 
welfare. 

Other  food  programs  are  not  much  better. 
Reams  of  Congressional  testimony  show  sim- 
ilar Saws  In  the  surplus  commodity  program 
and  m  the  School  Lunch  Program.  Poor  peo- 
ple's needs  are  consistently  the  last  con- 
sideration made  In  the  developing  design  of 
such  assistance  devices. 

And  so  It  Is,  that  It  cam  fairly  be  said,  all 
ciirrent  laws  enacted  to  bring  an  end  to 
hunger  are  s\ispect  In  the  hoUow-eyed  stare 
of  the  hungry.  This,  in  a  country  that  has 
shown  great  Ingenuity  In  reapondlng  to 
human  and  material  emergendea. 

If  there  Is  a  flood  or  a  hxirrlcane,  we  have 
a  national  disaster  i»r>cedure  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  employ. 

If  an  entire  continent  Is  destroyed  by  war, 
we  devise  a  Marshall  Plan. 

If  there  Is  an  earthquake  In  Peru,  we  send 
a  member  of  the  first  family  and  plane  loads 
of  supplies. 

If  we  deem  a  nation  In  Southeast  Asia 
vital  to  our  security,  we  go  to  war. 

There  Is  no  end  to  our  Ingenuity  and  re- 
sources when  the  determination  is  made  that 
a  real  problem  ezlsta,  either  here  or  abroad. 

But  what  of  the  hungry  among  us.  I  sub- 
mit that  our  response  has  not  been  sufficient. 

Since  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  Senator 
JoaeiAi  Clark  made  tbelr  tour  of  meytnl  Mis- 
sissippi counties  In  1967,  considerable  publlo 
attention  has  been  focused  on  tlie  banger 
crtsls.  The  public  reacted  to  the  CBS  doo^ 
mentary  "Hunger  In  America"  with  oonHder- 
able  furor.  That  was  an  enconraglsg  responae. 

Pabllc  debate  over  the  Issue  of  taTinger  ma 
startling.  Lawsuits  were  filed.  Tbm  White 
House  and  Ooagnta  were  deluged  with  mall. 


The  rigid  disinterest  of  middle-class  America 
was  shattered.  And  the  history  of  political 
manipulation  entered  an  era  of  critical 
scrutiny. 

Congress  got  the  word.  Quickly  but  care- 
fully, legislation  was  prepared  In  the  House — 
two  Bills  pertaining  to  school  lunches  and 
one  proposing  a  Hunger  Oommlsslon. 

In  the  Senate  the  Issue  of  hunger  was  met 
head  on — first,  action  was  taken  to  authorize 
Section  32  funds  to  feed  more  poor  children. 
It  then  acted  to  create  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  The  Senate 
mandated  that  Committee  "to  conduct  a 
complete  study  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  food,  medical  and  other  related  basic 
needs  among  the  American  i>eople". 

Through  participation  as  a  member  of  that 
Committee,  I  watched  and  studied  repeated 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  chronic  h\mger 
and  malnutrition  In  the  United  States. 

Yet,  throughout  the  hearings  the  commit- 
tee heard  witness  after  witness  complain 
about  the  administration  of  Federal  food 
assistance  programs. 

Last  FaU  I  was  deeply  Involved,  along  with 
others  In  the  Senate,  to  Insure  passage  of 
two  food  assistance  measures: 

The  first,  S.  2547 — amended  the  food  stamp 
Act  to  provide  for  more  money  and  to  liberal- 
ize administration  of  that  program. 

After  action  by  the  House  that  Introduced 
a  work  requirement,  and  removed  the  Senate 
passed  provisions  authorizing  free  food 
stamps  to  the  very  needy,  that  bill  was  signed 
Into  law  on  May  14. 

The  second,  S.  2648,  amended  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  Final  House  action  on  that  bill  Is 
exi>ected  very  soon. 

My  efforts  In  working  for  the  passage  of 
those  bills  were  aimed  at  Increasing  the  level 
of  funds  available  to  feed  poor  people. 

In  my  view,  both  of  these  bills  are  critical- 
ly vital  in  the  struggle  against  the  deterior- 
ating conditions  of  chronic  hunger.  But,  Fed- 
eral legislation,  no  matter  how  sincerely  or 
how  compassionately  It  is  foimded,  can  be 
totally  Ineffective  If  It  is  not  accompanied 
by  systematic  and  humane  standards  at  the 
point  where  the  service  Is  brought  to  the 
Intended  recipient. 

Last  sununer,  two  professors  from  the  UJB. 
Military  Academy  at  Weet  Point,  conducted 
a  study  of  food  distribution  programs  at  the 
request  of  the  White  House. 

They  visited  fifteen  countlee  In  four  states 
In  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  their  report  of  fooc  assistance  programs. 
Captain  Terranoe  Ooggln  and  Captain  Clif- 
ford Hendrlx  told  of  the  many  subtle  and 
orart  schemes  local  officials  use  to  deny  food 
to  the  poor: 

If  you're  Black  In  Mississippi  you  cant  eat. 
For  the  mother  who  bears  more  than  her 
"quota"  of  Illegitimate  children,  she  and  the 
children  will  go  hungry.  And  If  you  work 
only  during  the  harvest  season  to  pick  beets 
or  grapes  or  oranges,  you  cant  meet  the 
residence  requirements  for  food  asslstAnoe. 

The  food  Issue  Is  a  perfect  unhappy  exam- 
ple of  the  dangers  of  the  latest  fad  of  local 
control.  Local  governments  request  and  run 
food  assistance  programs.  But  the  sad  re- 
pressive result  is  that  those  hometown  offi- 
cials who  are  least  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor  can  also  deny  them  federally 
proffered  food.  According  to  Ooggln  and 
Hendrlx,  federally  funded  food  assistance 
programs  are  directly  Influenced  by  and  are 
vulnerable  to — the  parochial  attitudes  and 
prejudices  of  local  officials. 

It  Is  In  this  area  of  local  program  opera- 
tion that  members  of  the  ABA  can  have  an 
Impact  on  the  crisis  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. For,  you  can  stir  the  benign  calm 
and  arouse  public  compassion.  Already  be- 
cause of  the  cases  brought  to  court  concern- 
ing food  programs,  there  Is  an  Increase  In 
public  awareness  and  Interest  In  this  prob- 
lem. 


I  can  only  hope  that  for  my  presence  here 
today  to  be  of  value  on  the  struggle  to  In- 
sure "Freedom  From  Hunger"  that  you  will 
continue  with  the  kind  of  litigation  and  ad- 
ministrative action  that  we  have  come  to 
call  "poverty  law"  In  the  hunger  area.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  Federal  poverty  program  brought 
with  It  legal  aid  practitioners  who  are  effec- 
tively changing  the  concept  of  legal  action 
In  the  area  of  social  welfare.  So  far,  the  Co- 
lumbia Center  on  Law  and  Social  Policy  and 
the  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Pro- 
gram have  been  the  sources  of  most  legal 
action  In  the  field  of  hunger.  I  believe  that 
to  make  a  lasting  Impact  for  hungry  Ameri- 
cans that  kind  of  advocacy  effort  must  con- 
tinue. But  litigation.  In  a  sense,  la  a  kind  of 
a  last  resort  in  the  search  for  solutions  to 
man's  problems.  What  Is  really  needed  Is  • 
cold  analytical  look  at  the  problem  of  feed- 
ing the  poor.  By  training,  lawyers  are  expert 
at  problem  solving.  They  are  best  when  ask- 
ing questions,  questions  that  haven't  been 
asked  before. 

Probing  questions  that  would  shatter  the 
traditional  attitudes  about  food  distribution 
can  arouse  the  food  industry  so  that  there 
wUl  be  less  apprehension  about  change.  A  lot 
more  can  be  done  to  feed  the  poor  efficiently 
and  Inexpensively.  Surely,  from  the  ingenuity 
of  that  great  combine  called  "agrlbuslneas'' 
there  can  emerge  creative  methods  to  "get 
some  food  down  there"  to  the  poor. 

When  asked  by  the  space  agencies,  food 
companies  devised  fantastic  ways  to  pack 
meals  for  astronauts. 

Modem  day  private  catering  feeds  thou- 
sands of  people  In  hospitals,  factories  and 
most  spectacularly,  In  airplanes. 

We  know  that  there  Is  more  than  enough 
food  produced  by  American  farmers  to  feed 
all  of  our  citizens.  It  Is  not  because  of  me- 
chanical or  Industrial  failures  that  Ameri- 
cans go  hungry.  People  are  hungry  because 
of  what  happens  to  men  In  management  and 
policy  making  positions  In  government  and 
in  industry. 

Public  debates  about  the  country's  ability 
to  feed  the  poor  polntlessly  end  In  a  wrangle 
about  money,  loss  of  personal  incentives  and 
concern  over  proving  the  relationship  be- 
tween good  nutrition  and  desired  produc- 
Uvlty, 

Tat,  In  our  nation's  largest  Federal  assisted 
food  program  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  these  Irrelevant  concerns  are  never 
debated. 

The  Pentagon  spent  over  t4  billion  last 
year  to  feed  8.6  million  servicemen.  That 
was  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  $1100  per 
person. 

While  the  administration  budget  for  food 
assistance  for  the  poor  amounted  to  $1.3 
billion  to  feed  8  million  people,  at  a  rate  of 
$145  per  person. 

It  has  been  easier  to  stir  sustained  n«- 
tlonal  concern  over  hunger  in  Biafra  than 
for  places  at  home  for  which  we  are  more 
directly  responsible. 

The  problems  of  hunger,  malnutrition  and 
starvation  In  this  country  are  looked  at  In 
terms  of  the  wCTklngs  of  the  systCTi,  and  the 
way  we  have  always  done  things.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  have  not  been  looked  at  In 
terms  of  the  problems  of  feeding  hungry 
people.  Decent  men  continue  to  sit  and  dis- 
cuss statistical  rellabUlty  and  administrative 
neatnees  while  people  still  go  hungry.  I  urge 
you  here  today  to  use  all  your  resources, 
your  training  and  your  skill  to  make  the 
system  guarantee  an  adequate  diet  for  every 
American.  You  can  help  end  a  hunger  emer- 
gency in  America  if  you  will  probe  for  new 
and  modem  responses  to  this  problem. 

CmzKN  Aovocact:  Txbnds  fob  tbx  1970'8 

Nineteen  Sixty-Five  was  a  memorable  year 
for  all  of  us. 

The  Selma-Montgomery  march  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  Watts  and  the  McOone 
Oommlsslon  Report.  The  great  blackout  in 
VtM  Northeast.  LBJ  started  his  first  full  term. 
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Nick  Katzenbach  became  Attorney  Oeneral. 
Sarge  Shrlver  was  running  OEO  by  day  and 
the  Peace  Corps  by  night.  Only  4.3  mUUon 
dollars  was  going  into  legal  aid  societies  na- 
tlonv?lde  that  year,  and  only  600,000  of  the 
nation's  32  million  were  getting  any  kind  of 
assistance  In  criminal  or  civil  leg^al  matters. 
And  "Murphy"  was  still  a  bed,  or  a  woman 
who  made  chowder. 

But  for  those  of  us  here,  one  event  that 
year  stands  out  very  clearly.  The  February 
meeting  of  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  made 
its  historic  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  ABA  "to 
cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  other  s^proprlate  groups  In  the 
development  of  services  to  Indigents  and  per- 
sons of  low  Income."  Of  course  that  historic 
act  was  a  continuation  and  a  vindication  of 
Reginald  Heber  Smith's  dramatic  challenge 
45  years  earlier,  on  the  occasion  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Aid  Work. 

"Let  us  assume  leadership,"  he  said,  "by 
declaring  here  and  now  that  benoeforth 
within  the  field  of  law,  the  mighty  power 
of  the  organized  American  Bar  stands  pledged 
to  champion  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the 
weak,  and  the  defenseless." 

We  come  together  today  to  celebrate  both 
of  these  anniversaries,  and  we  have  much  to 
celebrate.  The  forty-five  years  of  active  asso- 
ciation between  the  Bar  and  the  Legal  Aid 
movement  have  led  to  five  years  of  the  most 
fruitful  partnership  In  American  society 
today. 

Through  its  support  of  OEO's  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  the  B&r  has  helped  keep  Itself 
dynamic  and  relevant.  It  has  enhanced  the 
attractlvenees  of  law  as  a  career  for  the  new 
generation  of  altruistic  and  activist  young 
Americans.  It  has  helped  btuld  new  bridges 
between  the  poor  and  the  affluent,  between 
the  disenfranchised  and  our  Inatltutlons,  be- 
tween young  and  old,  between  blade  and 
brown  and  red  and  white.  It  has  sustained 
what  we  lawyers  like  to  think  of  as  our  built- 
in  conservatism,  with  a  small  "c,"  by  proving 
the  durability,  adaptabiUty.  responsiveness, 
and  capacity  of  the  system  and  its  tradi- 
tional institutions,  but  it  has  done  so  by 
producing  some  radical  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem's operations.  It  has  given  support  to 
legal  services  at  the  local  level,  getting  pro- 
grams started,  educating  local  bar  groiqw 
to  overcome  their  timidity,  helping  to  shield 
programs  against  local  pollUoal  and  eco- 
nomic pressures.  At  the  national  level  the 
support  of  the  Bar  has  been  the  llfeblood 
of  the  Legal  Services  program,  with  the  ABA 
leading  the  fight  for  authorizing  legislation 
and  annual  appropriations,  and  manning  the 
battle  stations  to  ward  off  the  persistent  at- 
tacks by  the  enemies  of  equal  justice  for  all, 
and  by  those  who  wish  to  dilute  the  lawyer's 
independence  and  the  integrity  of  the  law- 
yer-client relationship.  The  Congressional  re- 
jection of  the  Murphy  Amendment  last 
winter  marked  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
ABA-OEO  partnership,  although  the  defen- 
sive machinery  vrtll  have  to  be  kept  well- 
oiled  to  resist  attempts  to  sneak  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  In  the  side  door 
of  an  Oklahoma  plan  or  through  subordina- 
tion of  Legal  Services  In  the  process  of  OEO 
reglonallzatlon. 

We  can  see  the  signs  of  maturity  as  OEO 
Legal  Services  enters  a  phase  where  the 
focus  is  on  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  where 
the  goal  is  not  Just  to  get  money  out  and 
offices  going,  but  to  see  that  the  lawyers  are 
working  vrith  a  rational  sense  of  priorities, 
that  they  have  a  real  Impact,  not  Just  an 
existence. 

All  of  you  know  at  first  hand  that  the 
growth  of  legal  servicee  means  much  more 
than  Just  the  53  mllUon  dollars  and  the 
3,960  people  now  in  legal  services  ofllces.  It 
Trmatia  a  nsw  souroe  of  hope  In  hundreds  of 
communities,  law  as  a  tool  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, David  and  OoUath  victories  in  food 
stamps,  housing,  welfare,  and  the  other  fields 
where  precedents  are  vital  to  the  poor. 


And  with  this  security  and  maturity  and 
success,  perhaps  it  is  time  to  paiise,  to  ask 
what  we  have  learned,  and  where  we  want 
to  go.  Here  Is  one  man's  opinion. 

First,  I  think  we  must  begin  to  look  at 
Legal  Services  not  as  an  isolated  function  or 
a  unique  instrument,  not  only  as  a  vital 
facet  of  life  for  the  poor,  but  also  as  a 
prototype  and  model  for.  and  as  a  sub- 
system of,  a  broader  function  of  Citizen  Ad- 
vocacy, of  skilled  representation  for  all  those 
who  need  it  to  deal  with  the  powerful, 
sluggish  Institutions  of  society,  whether  in 
Washington  or  at  City  Hall.  Obviously,  such 
advocacy  has  produced  a  startling  change  In 
the  lives  of  the  poor.  It  Is  their  sword  to 
accelerate  the  fiow  of  the  basic  Ingredients 
of  life — food,  shelter,  clothing.  It  Is  their 
shield  against  draconlan  legal  interventions, 
like  eviction  and  repossession.  But  in  es- 
sence, it  Is  really  their  lever  to  make  the 
Impersonal  Institutions  that  control  their 
lives  respond  to  their  needs. 

Yet,  the  poor  are  not  the  only  ones  In  our 
society  who  are  disenfranchised  and  un- 
derrepreaented  and  powerless  In  their  rela- 
tions with  the  mighty  Institutions  of  mod- 
em living.  We  have  seen  that  the  same  un- 
responsiveness and  Irrelevance  and  blind- 
ness and  insensltivity  to  human  needs  and 
values,  which  have  made  the  lives  of  the 
poor  miserable,  are  also  spoiling  the  lives  of 
the  non-poor.  On  one  ground  or  another,  the 
majority  of  Americans  are  disaffected  with 
the  qxiality  of  life  imposed  upon  them  by 
forces  they  cannot  see  or  grasp  or  do  any- 
thing about.  The  city  dweller  Is  fed  up  with 
traffic  and  air  pc^utlon  and  crimes;  the 
homeowner  with  high  Interest  rates  and 
high  taxes;  the  car  owner  with  Insurance 
and  repair  costs,  the  elderly  with  medicare 
and  social  security  limitations,  the  middle- 
Income  American  with  the  high  rent  and  low 
quality  in  available  housing.  Then  there's 
airport  noise  and  dirty  rivers  and  polluted 
beaches.  And  there  are  whole  ranges  of  In- 
stitution decisions  that  vltaUy  affect  our 
lives  that  we  hardly  even  know  about — fuel 
supply  and  pricing  policies,  t.v.  program- 
ming decisions,  aviation  safety  rules,  car 
safety  design,  food  additives,  and  hundreds 
of  other  conditions  of  modem  living  chosen 
for  \ia  mysteriously  by  unknown  forces  In 
unknown  wmyi. 

The  problems  for  the  non-poor  may  be 
different  from  those  of  the  poor,  and  they 
may  be  generally  less  urgent — although  they 
can  be  matters  of  health  and  safety  and  life 
and  death — but  they  stem  from  the  same 
roots  of  Institutional  malfunctioning,  public 
and  private,  and  In  large  part  they  will  yield 
to  the  same  approaches.  The  theories  and 
principles  of  Jean  and  Edgar  Cahn  are  as 
much  blueprints  for  action  for  Nader's  Raid- 
ers as  they  were  for  Bellow's  Fellows.  And 
any  Legal  Services  AttcHTiey  worth  his  salt 
is  going  to  have  to  study  closely  the  Nader 
techniques  and  results.  The  past  of  the 
Neighborhood  Lawyer  and  the  Consumer 
Advocate  is  a  shared  past,  and  the  future 
will  be  a  shared  future  whether  we  try  to 
make  It  so  or  not.  But  If  we  consciously  make 
it  so.  if  they  share  resources  and  knowledge 
and  ideas,  it  will  be  a  more  fruitful  future 
for  all  the  citizen  advocates  and  for  the  citi- 
zens they  represent. 

This  commonality  will  be  seen  clearly.  I 
believe.  In  a  healthy  refocusslng,  during  the 
70's.  of  citizen  advocacy  away  from  litiga- 
tion as  a  primary  tool. 

In  the  field  of  legal  services  for  the  poor, 
the  principal  avenue  of  progress  has  been 
litigation,  but  the  very  successes  in  this  field 
have  taught  us  that  litigation  is  not  the  only 
answer  nor  the  best  answer  for  the  citizen 
advocate.  Many  of  us  lawyers  like  litigation. 
It  can  be  exciting  and  competitive,  gratify- 
ing to  the  ego;  It  works  under  clear  rules 
and  within  strict  bounds;  it  can  produce 
clean-cut  and  visible  victories.  But  of 
coarse  the  goal  of  every  corporation  lawyer 


and  government  lawyer  Is  to  stay  out  of 
court,  to  resolve  Issues  before  they  become 
Irreconclliable  confilcts.  For  litigation  In  our 
crowded  courts  Is  slow,  expensive  and  fre- 
quently undetermlnatlve.  It  deals  only  with 
the  pathology  of  institutions  and  not  with 
their  effective  functioning.  Most  often  a  sin- 
gle case  deals  with  a  single  fact  situation, 
and  It  takes  as  much  work  to  translate  a 
precedent  Into  a  general  rule  of  actual  prac- 
tice as  to  obtain  the  precedent.  In  short,  it 
\a  too  late,  too  little,  and  too  limited. 

Thus  our  emphasis  on  the  "test  case"  as 
the  key  element  of  "reform"  In  the  field  of 
citizen  advocacy — especially  for  the  poor — 
may  soon  become  obsolete. 

Of  coxirse,  the  bar  as  a  whole  must  con- 
tinue to  place  high  priority  on  vindicating 
ftilly  in  court  the  rights  of  the  tmpopular. 
and  the  discriminated  against,  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  the  indigent  accused,  for  when 
their  rights  are  compromised  we  all  lose  a 
share  of  our  liberty.  And  It  must  continue  to 
service  the  day-to-day  litigation  needs  of 
the  poor,  who  must  be  represented  fully  If 
the  legal  system  is  not  to  be  a  cruel  hoax  to 
them.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  focus 
our  attention  earlier  In  the  process  of  Insti- 
tutional decision-making  and  actions.  We 
must  direct  our  efforts  to  the  basic  sources 
of  agency  malfunctions  and  not  Just  at  their 
symptoms. 

We  are  going  to  do  this  in  two  ways.  First, 
we  are  Just  going  to  do  It.  That  is,  even  U 
the  structures  stay  the  same,  the  citizen  ad- 
vocate vrlll  have  to  Introduce  himself  earlier 
and  earlier  Into  the  processes  of  governmen- 
tal— and  corporate — decisionmaking.  At  the 
threshold  he  Is  going  to  have  to  open  up  these 
processes  to  public  scrutiny.  He  Is  going  to 
have  to  find  out  where  and  when  and  by 
whom  the  key  decisions  are  made,  the  quiet 
decisions  that  really  count,  and  what  inputs 
and  pressures  go  Into  those  decisions.  Then 
he  Is  going  to  have  to  marshal  his  facts  and 
his  law  and  his  logic  and  whatever  political 
support  he  can  muster,  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  adequate  and  articulate  citizen 
inputs  at  the  stages  where  priorities  are 
set,  where  resources  are  allocated,  where  pol- 
icies are  determined,  where  discretion  Is  exer- 
cised, as  well  as  the  stages  where  policy  Is 
Interpreted,  and  applied,  and  Implemented. 
When  a  court  gets  a  lawsuit  involving  an 
agency  decision.  It  can  ordinarily  ask  only 
two  questions — did  the  agency  follow  the 
correct  prooedvire,  and  was  there  a  sufficient 
factual  basis  on  which  that  decision  could 
have  been  reached  within  controlling  lawY 
But  If  the  citizen  advocate  enters  the  pic- 
ture before  the  decision  Is  made,  the  slate 
Is  clean.  He  can  affect  the  choice  among 
a  range  of  alternatives,  all  of  which  would  be 
unassailable  In  court.  He  can  ask — and  an- 
swer— ^the  questions  "why"  and  "why  not" 
and  "what  ought  to  be"  about  housing  and 
welfare  regulations,  about  auto  safety  and 
water  pollution  rules,  or,  for  that  matter, 
about  the  OEO  guidelines. 

Olven  the  existing  structures  and  attitudes, 
accomplishing  this  kind  of  citizen  Input  ia 
not  an  easy  task.  Sometimes  It  takes  years 
Just  to  understand  what  the  dynamics  of  a 
government  policy  are,  and  to  identify  the 
avenues  for  change.  Even  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages we  In  Congress  have  when  we  per- 
form the  citizen  advocate  fimction — which 
we  frequently  do — it  was  ten  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Oil  Import  Control  program, 
for  example,  before  we  learned  where  it  was 
vulnerable  and  how  to  attack  it  at  the 
policy-making  stage. 

And  so,  the  second  way  we  are  going  to 
have  to  approach  the  task  of  increasing 
citizen  Inputs  Is  by  changing  the  structures 
and  practices  of  our  institutions,  so  that  they 
welcome  and  encourage  representation  of  the 
public  interest  at  the  earliest  possible  stage. 

Certainly  the  federal  government  has  be- 
come too  big  and  too  cooaplex  and  spread  out 
for  a  few  top  managers  to  know  <x  aff«a$ 
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what  really  happens  at  tbe  delivery  end  oi 
government  programs.  And  the  mushroom- 
ing problems  and  programs  at  tbe  state  and 
local  government  stretch  the  talents  and  time 
of  officials  at  those  levels  to  their  limits.  At 
this  point  in  history,  therefore,  public  In- 
terest advocacy  Is  an  absolutely  essential 
element  of  good  government,  and  government 
must  act  accordingly.  We  must  write  Into 
every  new  program,  and  amend  onto  every 
old  program,  the  most  effective  citizen  In- 
put mechsuilsms  we  can  devise.  We  will  have 
to  experiment  with  different  modes,  but  the 
task  should  not  be  difficult.  Most  of  our  fed- 
eral agencies  have  had  no  difficulty  designing 
Input  mechanisms  for  Industry  interests  or 
other  special  Interests,  so  they  should  have 
no  trouble  Innovating  in  the  field  of  citizen 
inputs. 

In  some  programs  the  course  Is  self-evi- 
dent. The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, for  example,  will  distribute 
close  to  a  blUlon  dollars  in  fiscal  1971.  Most 
of  the  money  will  go  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  State  Antl-Cnme  Planning 
Agencies  to  spend  In  accordance  with  the 
state  plans  they  have  submitted.  Most  of 
that  money  will  go  to  cities  and  counties 
In  accordance  with  plans  and  applications 
they  have  submitted  to  the  state,  or  in  some 
cases  to  regional  agencies  within  the  state 
under  plans  these  agencies  have  submitted. 
At  no  step  In  the  pyramid  is  there  required 
any  citizen  input,  other  than  the  possibility 
that  a  mayor  or  two  may  be  on  the  state  or 
regional  planning  group.  There  Is  no  stipula- 
tion that  the  plans  or  applications  be  re- 
leased for  public  comment  before  they  are 
submitted,  and  thus  we  are  very  likely  to  see 
the  spectacle  of  a  city  getting  money  to  buy 
a  more  elaborate  harbor  patrol  launch  when 
It  does  not  have  an  adequate  police-com- 
munity relations  program.  In  that  one  pro- 
gram alone  there  Is  a  fertile  field  for  citizen 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  both  the  poor  and 
non-poor  alike  all  across  the  nation. 

Under  this  view  the  citizen  advocates  wear 
many  hats.  They  are  policy  advisors,  substan- 
tive evaluators,  fiscal  auditors,  quality  con- 
trol checkers,  agents  of  the  legislature  to  see 
that  Its  mandates  are  carried  out.  And  since 
these  fiinctlons  are  quasi-governmental,  it 
is  totally  appropriate  that  the  government 
not  only  be  open  and  hospitable  to  the  citi- 
zen advocates,  not  only  require  that  their 
inputs  on  behalf  of  the  public  be  sought 
and  received,  but  also  assist  and.  In  one  form 
or  another,  finance  the  process  of  citizen 
advocacy. 

The  idea  of  Investing  public  funds  in  pub- 
lic interest  advocacy  is  not  a  new  one.  We 
have  done  it  with  tbe  citizen  advisory  groups 
In  model  cities.  In  San  Francisco,  the  urban 
renewal  grants  Include  financing  for  com- 
munity representatives  to  participate  In  the 
planning  and  relocation  functions.  And,  of 
course,  the  best  example  is  OEO  Legal  Serv- 
ices, where  we  have  funded  In  umbrella 
fashion  a  wide  range  of  citizen  advocates  to 
audit  and  attack  and  elevate  tbe  functioning 
of  institutions  of  every  type,  federal,  state, 
local,  and  private,  whose  activities  affect  tbe 
most  unrepresented  groups  of  all,  tbe  poor. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Heard  also  qualifies  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  federally  funded  and  stimulated 
citizen  advocate.  And  tbe  OEO  investment 
in  the  National  Clients  Council,  as  a  gad- 
fiy  to  OEO  Legal  Services  Itself,  is  a  perfect 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  those  who 
sponsor  and  support  a  program  to  make 
sure  that  program  produces. 

Thus  the  Murphy  and  Ruckleshaus  Inci- 
dents were  tbe  last  gaspe  of  an  effort  to  turn 
tbe  clock  back,  for  the  clock  will  Inexorably 
tvura  forward  to  Increasing — not  stlfilng — 
government  supported  advocacy  of  govern- 
ment reform.  The  number  of  bills  before  tbe  , 
Nlnety-Plrst  Congreee  which  will  enhance 
the  federal  role  In  financing  assaults  on  fed- 
eral decision-making  Is  probably  In  tbe 
dozens.  I  have  Just  held  hearings  on  a  bill 


I  Introduced  to  establish  a  Public  Counsel 
Corp>oratlon  to  pro\ide  or  fund  the  provision 
of  representation  for  the  unrepresented  pub- 
lic in  federal  agency  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings, broadly  defined.  My  bUl  may  be  one  of 
tbe  least  exfmnslve — and  I  boi>e  most  feasi- 
ble. But  it  certainly  reflects  the  direction  we 
are  moving  in,  and  the  direction  states,  and 
cities,  and  corporations  must  move  in,  if  they 
are  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Of  course,  if  this  prognosis,  or  expression  of 
hope,  ptroves  accurate  It  Is  going  to  create 
some  problems.  There  Is  going  to  be  a  sud- 
den Jump  in  demand  for  citizen  advocate 
services,  and  our  law  schools  and  law  firms 
will  have  to  respond  to  that  demand.  Rlg^t 
now  the  citizen  advocate  bar  consists  of 
Legal  Services  and  Legal  Aid  offices  and  cen- 
ters, a  few  organizations  like  Inc.  Fund  and 
tbe  A.C.L.U.,  and  a  handful  of  foundation- 
sponsored  advocacy  centers  in  Washington,  a 
few  public  interest  law  firms,  and  the  ad  hoc, 
pro  bono  work  performed  by  private  lawyers 
for  various  citizen  groups.  Even  with  all  tbe 
talent  presently  centered  In  Washington,  tbe 
citizen  advocates  there  cannot  properly  mon- 
itor all  tbe  federsil  agencies.  And  for  each 
agency  that  decentralizes,  there  will  be  ten 
Wasbingtons  around  the  nation  where  poli- 
cies are  set  and  executed  and  will  need  citi- 
zen Inputs.  For  every  block  grant  program 
there  will  be  fifty  Wasbingtons,  and  many 
times  that  if  the  state  programs  are  sub- 
reglonallzed.  So  it  will  take  many  "Washing- 
ton" type  lawyers  all  over  tbe  country  Just  to 
monitor  tbe  federal  programs,  not  to  men- 
tion state  and  local  and  corporate  activities. 
Tbey  will  need  a  new  range  of  talents  from 
grantsmansblp  to  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act,  and  from  tbe  Hatch  Act  to  Free- 
dom of  Information.  Thus  the  law  schools 
will  have  to  assist  with  new  kinds  of  train- 
ing. And  the  law  firms  will  have  to  help  make 
tbe  manix>wer  available. 

Perhaps  this  Is  all  a  big  order.  And  the 
steps  for  getting  It  filled  are  stlU  wide  open 
for  discussion.  Yet  If  we  are  to  be  able  to 
stand  behind  our  promises  that  tbe  system 
can  work  In  a  responsive  and  responsible 
manner,  then  It  Is  an  order  we  had  better 
fUl.  Tbe  Legal  Servloes  program  has  really 
blaaed  tbe  trail  In  this  direction,  proving 
clearly  tbe  viability  of  taxpayer  funded  citi- 
zen advocacy.  Now  It  Is  up  to  us  to  follow 
through. 


THE  HEALTH  COSTS  OF  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  completed  action  on  major 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
bill  sent  to  the  full  committee  is  a  strong 
piece  of  legislation.  It  will,  when  en- 
acted, have  a  major  impact  on  the  way 
we  live.  The  subcommittee  did  not  act 
in  haste.  It  held  some  20  days  of  hear- 
ings and  12  executive  sessions  over  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

One  of  the  bill's  Innovations  is  the  re- 
quirement levels  of  air  quality  necessary 
to  protect  public  health  be  achieved 
within  a  period  of  time  set  by  the  statute. 
This  must  be  done  regardless  of  cost  but 
costs  works  both  ways. 

Air  pollution  costs  the  American  peo- 
ple billions  of  dollars  in  health  losses, 
property  damage,  increased  accidents, 
and  in  the  deterioration  of  the  quality 
of  life.  A  paper  by  Lester  Lave  and  Eu- 
gene P.  Seskin  entitled  "Air  Pollution 
and  Human  Health"  appeared  recently 
in  the  publication  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Sciences. 
In  that  paper  the  authors  calculate  the 


health  costs  of  air  pollution  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  President,  the  costs  presented  were 
made  without  regard  to  increased  acci- 
dents, property  damage,  psycholc^cal 
effects,  esthetic  values,  or  effects  on  veg- 
etation or  wildlife.  The  paper  concludes 
that  50  percent  reduction  in  air  pollu- 
tion levels  in  this  country  would  produce 
a  health  savings  to  the  American  people 
of  some  $2.1  billion  annually. 

The  concluding  paragraplis  from  this 
paper  summarize  what  I  consider  to  be 
important  and  relevant  information  as 
the  Senate  prepares  to  consider  air  pol- 
lution legislation.  It  demonstrates  the 
need  to  act  immediately  to  provide  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health: 

We  estimate  tbe  total  ttnniiai  cost  that 
would  be  saved  by  a  60  percent  reduction  In 
alr-poUution  levels  in  major  urban  areas.  In 
terms  of  decreased  morbidity  and  mortality, 
to  be  $2080  million.  A  more  relevant  Indica- 
tion of  tbe  cost  would  t>e  tbe  estimate  that 
4.5  percent  of  all  economic  costs  associated 
with  morbidity  and  mortality  would  be  saved 
by  a  50  percent  reduction  in  air  pollution  In 
major  urban  areas  (64).  This  percentage  es- 
timate Is  a  robust  figure;  It  Is  not  sensitive 
to  tbe  exact  figures  chosen  for  calculating 
the  economic  cost  of  111  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Lave  and 
Seskin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Am  PoLXunoK  and  Human  Health 
(By  Lester  B.  Lave  and  Eugene  P.  Seskin) 

Tbe  quantitative  effect,  with  an  estimate 
of  tbe  dollar  benefit  of  poUutlon  abatement, 
is  considered. 

Air  pollution  is  a  problem  of  growing  im- 
portance; public  Interest  seems  to  have  risen 
faster  than  the  level  of  pollution  in  recent 
years.  Presidential  messages  and  news  stories 
have  reflected  tbe  opinion  of  scientists  and 
civic  leaders  that  pollution  must  be  abated. 
This  concern  has  manifested  Itself  In  tight- 
ened local  ordinances  (and,  more  Important- 
ly, in  Increased  enforcement  of  existing  or- 
dinances). In  federal  legislation,  and  in  ex- 
tensive research  to  find  ways  of  controlling 
the  emission  of  pollutants  from  automobiles 
and  smokestacks.  Pollutants  are  natural  con- 
stituents of  the  air.  Even  without  man  and 
his  technology,  plants,  animals,  and  natural 
activity  would  cause  some  pollution.  For  ex- 
ample, animals  vent  carbon  dioxide,  volcanic 
action  produces  sulfur  oxides,  and  wind 
movement  Insures  that  there  will  be  sus- 
pended particulates;  there  Is  no  possibility 
of  removing  all  poUutlon  from  tbe  air.  In- 
stead, tbe  problem  \s  one  of  balancing  the 
need  of  polluters  to  vent  residuals  against 
the  damage  suffered  by  society  as  a  result  of 
tbe  Increased  pollution  (1).  To  find  an  opti- 
mum level,  we  must  know  tbe  marginal  costs 
and  nurglnal  benefits  associated  with  abate- 
ment. This  article  Is  focused  on  meastirlng 
one  aspect  of  tbe  benefit  of  pollution  abate- 
ment. 

Polluted  air  affects  tbe  health  of  biunan 
beings  and  of  all  animals  and  plants  (2). 
It  soils  and  deteriorates  property.  Impairs 
various  production  processes  (for  exan^>le, 
the  widespread  use  of  "clean  rooms"  Is  an 
attempt  to  reduce  contamination  from  tbe 
air),  raises  the  rate  of  automobile  and  air- 
line accidents  (3),  and  generally  makes  liv- 
ing things  less  comfortable  and  less  happy. 
Some  of  these  effects  are  quite  definite  and 
measurable,  but  most  are  ill-defined  and  dif- 
ficult to  measure,  even  conceptuaUy.  Thus, 
scientists  still  disagree  on  the  quantitative 
effect  of  i>ollutlon  on  animals,  plants,  and 
materials.  Some  estimates  of  tbe  cost  of  the 
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soiling  and  deterioration  of  property  have 
been  made,  but  the  estimates  are  only  a  step 
beyond  guesses  (4).  We  conjecture  that  tbe 
major  benefit  of  pollution  abatement  will  be 
found  in  a  general  Increase  In  human  hap- 
piness or  improvement  In  the  "quality  of 
life."  rather  than  In  one  of  the  specific, 
more  easily  measurable  categories.  Nonethe- 
less, the  "hard"  costs  are  real  and  at  least 
theoretically  measurable. 

In  this  article  we  report  an  investigation  of 
the  effect  of  air  pollution  on  human  health; 
va  characterize  the  problem  of  isolating 
health  effects;  we  derive  quantitative  esti- 
mates of  the  effect  of  air  pollution  on  various 
diseases  and  point  out  reasons  for  viewing 
some  earlier  estimates  with  caution;  we  dis- 
cuss the  economic  costs  of  lU  health;  and  we 
estimate  the  costs  of  effects  attributed  to  air 
pollution. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    AIR    POLLUTION    ON 
HUMAN    HEALTH 

In  no  area  of  the  world  is  the  mean  annual 
level  of  air  pollution  high  enough  to  cause 
continuous  acute  health  problems.  Emitted 
pollutants  are  diluted  in  the  atmosphere  and 
swept  away  by  winds,  except  during  an  in- 
version: then,  for  a  period  that  varies  from  a 
few  hours  to  a  week  or  more,  pollutants  are 
trapped  and  the  dilution  process  Is  Impeded. 
When  an  inversion  persists  for  a  week  or 
more,  pollution  increases  substantially,  and 
there  is  an  accompanying  increase  In  tbe 
death  rate. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  In  Investigating 
short-term  episodes  of  air  pollution  (6).  We 
are  more  concerned  with  the  long-term 
effects  of  growing  up  in,  and  living  in,  a  pol- 
luted atmosphere.  Pew  scientists  would  be 
surprised  to  find  that  air  pollution  Is  asso- 
ciated with  respiratory  diseases  of  many  sorts, 
Including  lung  cancer  and  emphysema.  A 
oiumber  of  studies  have  established  a  qutUita- 
(ttve  link  between  air  pollution  and  ill  health. 

A  qualitative  link,  however,  is  of  little  use. 
To  estimate  the  benefit  of  pollution  abate- 
ment, we  must  know  how  the  incidence  of  a 
disease  varies  with  the  level  of  poUutlon.  Tbe 
number  of  studies  that  allow  one  to  Infer  a 
quantitative  association  is  much  smaller. 

Quantifying  the  relation.  Our  objective  Is 
to  determine  the  amount  of  morbidity  and 
mortality  for  specific  diseases  that  can  be 
ascribed  to  air  pollution.  The  state  of  one's 
health  depends  on  factors  (both  present  and 
past)  such  as  inherited  characteristics  (that 
cause  a  predisposition  to  certain  diseases) , 
personal  habits  such  as  smoking  and  ex- 
ercise, general  physical  condition,  diet  (in- 
cluding the  amount  of  pollutants  Ingested 
with  food ) ,  living  conditions,  urban  and  oc- 
cupational air  pollution,  and  water  pollu- 
tion (6,  7).  Health  Is  a  complex  matter,  and 
It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  sort  out  the  con- 
tributions of  the  various  factors.  In  trying 
to  determine  the  contribution  of  any  single 
factor  one  must  be  careful  neither  to  Include 
spurious  effects  nor  to  conclude  on  the  basis 
of  a  single  insignificant  correlation  that 
there  Is  no  association.  Laboratory  expetl- 
mentation  Is  of  little  help  in  the  sorting 
process  (8). 

The  model  implicit  In  the  studies  we  have 
examined  is  a  simple  linear  equation  where- 
in the  mortality  or  morbidity  rate  is  a  linear 
function  of  the  measured  level  of  pollution 
and,  possibly,  of  an  additional  socioeconomic 
variable.  In  only  a  few  cases  do  the  Investi- 
gators go  beyond  calculating  a  simple  or  par- 
tial correlation. 

A  nimiber  of  criticisms  can  be  leveled  at 
this  simple  model.  No  account  is  taken  of 
possibly  important  factors  such  as  occu- 
pational exposure  to  air  pollution  and  per- 
sonal habits.  These  and  other  factors  in- 
fluencing health  must  be  uncorrelated  with 
the  level  of  pollution.  If  the  estimated  effect 
of  poUutlon  is  to  be  an  unbiased  estimate. 
In  addition,  tbe  linear  form  of  the  function 
Is  not  very  plausible,  except  Insofar  as  one 


considers  it  a  linear  approximation  over  a 
small  range. 

Both  because  of  the  rather  crude  natiu'e 
of  the  studies  and  because  of  the  statistical 
estimation,  there  is  a  range  of  uncertainty 
concerning  the  quantitative  effect  of  pollu- 
tion on  human  health.  This  range  is  reflected 
in  tbe  estimate  of  the  benefit  of  pollution 
abatement,  discussed  below. 

Epidemiological  studies.  Epidemiological 
data  are  the  kind  of  health  data  best  adapted 
to  the  estimation  of  air  pollution  effects. 
These  data  are  in  the  form  of  mortality  (or 
morbidity)  rates  for  a  particular  group,  gen- 
erally defined  geographically  (9).  For  exam- 
ple, an  analyst  may  try  to  account  for  vari- 
ations in  the  mortality  rate  among  tbe 
various  census  tracts  in  a  city.  While  these 
vital  statistics  are  tabulated  by  the  govern- 
ment and  so  are  easily  available,  there  are 
problems  with  the  accuracy  of  the  classi- 
fication of  tbe  cause  of  death  (since  few 
diagnoses  are  verified  by  autopsy  and  not  all 
physicians  take  equal  care  in  finding  the 
cause  of  death).  Other  problems  stem  from 
unmeastired  variables  such  as  smoking 
habits,  occupations,  occupational  exposure  to 
air  f>ollutlon,  and  genetic  health  factors. 
Whenever  a  variable  is  unmeasured,  the 
analyst  is  Implicitly  assuming  either  that  it 
Is  constant  across  groups  or  else  that  It 
varies  randomly  with  respect  to  the  level  of 
air  pollution.  Since  there  are  many  unmeas- 
ured variables,  one  should  not  be  surprised 
to  discover  that  some  studies  fall  to  find  a 
significant  relationship  or  that  others  find  a 
spurious  one.  For  tbe  same  reason,  one 
should  not  expect  tbe  quantitative  effect  to 
be  identical  across  various  groups,  even  when 
the  relationship  in  each  group  is  statistically 
significant. 

Sample  surveys  are  a  means  of  gathering 
a  more  complete  set  of  data.  For  example,  a 
retrospective  analysis  might  begin  with  a 
sample  of  people  who  died  from  a  p»articular 
disease.  Through  questionnaires  and  inter- 
views, the  smoking  habits  and  residence  pat- 
terns of  the  deceased  can  be  established.  The 
analysis  would  then  consist  of  an  attempt  to 
find  tbe  factors  implicated  In  the  death  of 
these  individuals.  Two  types  of  problems 
arising  from  such  a  study  are  the  proper 
measurement  of  variables  such  as  exposure 
to  air  pollution  (there  are  many  pollutants 
and  many  patterns  of  lifetime  exposiu-e)  and 
the  possible  contributions  of  variables  which 
stUl  are  unobserved,  such  as  occupational 
baisards,  socioeconomic  characteristics,  and 
personal  habits. 

Whatever  the  source  of  data,  tbe  Investiga- 
tors must  rest  their  cases  by  concluding  that 
the  associations  which  they  find  are  so  strong 
that  It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  omitted 
variables  could  have  given  rise  to  the  ob- 
served correlations;  they  cannot  account  for 
all  possible  variables. 

Episodic  relationships.  Another  method  of 
investigating  the  effects  of  pollution  Involves 
an  attempt  to  relate  dally  or  weekly  morality 
(or  morbidity)  rates  to  indices  of  air  pollu- 
tion during  the  interval  In  question  (10). 
The  conclusions  of  these  studies  are  of  limit- 
ed interest,  for  two  reasons.  First,  someone 
who  is  killed  by  an  Increase  in  air  pollu- 
tion is  likely  to  be  gravely  ill.  Air  pollution 
is  a  rather  subtle  Irritant,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  healthy  25-year-old  will  succumb  to 
a  rise  in  poUutlon  levels.  Our  Interest  should 
be  focused  on  tbe  Initial  cause  of  Ulness 
rather  than  on  the  factor  that  is  the  imme- 
diate determinant  of  death.  Thus,  morbidity 
data  are  more  useful  than  mortaUty  data. 
Second  (and  more  Important  for  the  morbid- 
ity studies) ,  there  are  many  factors  that  af- 
fect the  daily  morbidity  rate  or  daUy  rate  of 
employee  absences.  Absence  rates  tend  to  be 
high  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  for  reasons 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  air  pollution 
or  Ulness.  One  would  expect  little  change  In 
these  absence  rates  if  air  poUutlon  were  re- 
duced. Other  factors,  such  as  absence  around 


holidays,  give  rise  to  spuriotis  variation;  this 
can  be  handled  by  Ignoring  tbe  periods  In 
question  or  by  gathering  enough  data  so 
that  this  spurious  variation  is  averaged  away. 
Some  of  these  factors  (such  as  high  absence 
rates  on  Fridays  and  seasonal  absence  rates) 
may  be  correlated  with  variations  in  air  pol- 
lution and  no  amount  of  data  or  of  averaging 
will  separate  the  effects.  We  have  chosen  to 
disregard  the  results  of  these  episodic  studies, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  cited  below. 

It  is  difficult  to  Isolate  the  pollutants  that 
have  the  most  important  effects  on  health 
on  the  basis  of  the  studies  we  survey  here. 
Measurement  techniques  have  been  crude, 
and  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  base  con- 
centration figures  on  a  single  measurement 
for  a  large  area.  A  more  important  problem 
Is  the  fact  that  in  most  of  these  studies  only 
a  single  poUutant  was  reported.  Discovering 
which  poUutants  are  most  harmful  is  an  im- 
portant area,  where  further  exploration  la 
necessary.  We  have  tried,  nevertheless,  to 
differentiate  among  poUutants  In  the  survey 
that  foUows  (11).  The  problem  Is  oompU- 
cated,  since  pollution  has  Increased  over 
time,  and  since  lifetime  exix)siu-e  might  bear 
little  relation  to  currently  measured  levels. 
These  problems  are  discussed  elsewhere  (12). 

A   REVIEW   or   THE   UTESATCTSE 

We  will  proceed  with  a  detailed  review  of 
studies  made  in  an  attempt  to  find  an  asso- 
ciation between  mortaUty  or  morbidity  and 
air  pollution  Indices. 

Air  pollution  and  bronchitis.  Studies  Unk 
morbidity  and  mort&Uty  from  bronchitis  to 
air  poUutlon  In  England  (13),  tbe  United 
States  (14,  15),  Japan  (16),  and  other  coun- 
tries (17).  Mortality  rates  by  country  bor- 
oughs in  England  and  Wales  have  been  cor- 
related with  poUutlon  (as  measured  by  tbe 
sulfation  rate,  total  concentration  of  soUds 
in  the  air,  a  deposit  index,  and  the  density 
of  suspended  particulates)  and  with  socio- 
economic variables  (such  as  population 
density  and  social  class) .  The  smoking  habits 
of  the  individuals  studied  have  also  been 
Investigated.  Tbe  conclusion  of  these  studies 
is  that  air  pollution  accounts  for  a  doubling 
of  the  bronchitis  mortaUty  rate  for  urban, 
as  compared  to  rtiral,  areas. 

We  took  data  reported  by  Stocks  (18,  19) 
and  by  Ashley  (20)  and  performed  a  multiple 
regression  analysis,  as  shown  in  Table  1. 
We  fit  the  foUowlng  equation  to  the  data 
MRi=ao+aiPi+aaSt+ei  (1)  where  MRi  Is 
the  mortality  rate  for  a  particular  disease, 
la  country  borough  t,  Pt  is  a  measure  of 
air  pollution  in  that  borough  Si  Is  a  meas- 
ure of  socioeconomic  status  In  borough  i, 
and  e  I  is  an  error  term  with  a  mean  of  zero. 
(We  also  fit  other  functional  forms,  as  dis- 
cussed below.)  Under  general  assiunptions, 
tbe  estimated  coefficients  (ao,  ai,  at)  wiU 
be  best  linear,  unbiased  estimates  (21) .  Only 
if  we  want  to  perform  significance  tests  must 
we  make  an  assumption  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  error  term  (for  example,  the 
assimiptlon  that  it  is  distributed  normally). 

The  first  regression  in  Table  1  relates  tbe 
bronchitis  mortaUty  rate  for  men  to  a  deposit 
index  (see  Table  1,  footnote  t),  and  the 
population  density  In  each  of  53  country 
boroughs.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  varia- 
tion In  tbe  mortality  rate  (across  boroughs) 
is  "explained"  by  tbe  regression.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  unit  Increase  in  the  deposit 
index  (1  gram  per  100  square  meters  per 
month)  leads  to  an  increase  of  0.18  percent 
In  the  bronchitis  mortaUty  rate  (with  popu- 
lation per  acre  held  constant).  An  increase 
of  0.1  person  per  acre  In  tbe  population 
density  is  estimated  to  lead  to  an  increase 
of  0.02  percent  In  the  mortaUty  rate  (with 
air  pollution  held  constant).  As  indicated  in 
Table  1  by  tbe  t  statistics  (tbe  values  In 
parentheses  below  tbe  estimated  coeffi- 
cients) ,  tbe  air  poUutlon  variable  is  ex- 
tremely Important,  whereas  tbe  socioeco- 
nomic variable  contributes  nothing  to  tbe  ex- 
planatory power  of  tbe  regression. 
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TABLE  I.-MULTIPLE  REGRESSIONS  BASED  ON  DATA  FROM  ENGLAND    NUMBERS  IN  PARENTHESES  ARE  THE  I  STATISTIC 

Indext 


Category 


Ri* 


Bronchitis  mortality  rate: 

1.  Males.  53 county  boroughs: 0.386 

Deposit  indei,  persons'xre 

2.  Females 332 

3.  Males,  28  county  boroughs} .433 

Smoke,  persons 'Kre 

4.  Females L 412 

5.  Males.  26  areasll. X -766 

Smoke,  persons  Kre.. I .. 

6.  Females -559 

7.  Males.  26areas .'783" 

Smoke,  social  class , .. 

8.  Females .601 

9.  Botb  seies.  53  urban  areai1_ .377 

Smoke,  persons  acre . 

10.  Both  sexes,  53  urban  areas .300 

SOi,  persons  acre 

Lung  cancer  mortality  rate: 

11.  53  county  boroughs .445 

Deposit  index,  persons/acre 

12.  28  county  boroughs , .576 

Smoke,  persons  acre .. 

13.  Male,  26  areas 1 .781 

Smoke,  persons,acre ,1 

14.  Male,26areas .805 

Smoke,  social  class 

15.  53  urban  areas .344 

Smoke,  persons  Kre ^ .. 

.    16.  53  urban  areas .378 

SOi.  persons  Kre 


Air 

Socio- 

pollution 

economic 

0.182 

0.016 

(4.80) 

(.221 

.182 

-.03 

(4. 55) 

'-'^ 

1.891 

(3.79) 
1.756 

''■.f^ 

(3.23) 

(2.40) 

.310 

.062 

(3.77) 

H^ 

.303 

(2-85) 

(-.25) 
.176 

.301 

(5.86) 

(1.44) 
.248 

.213 

(3.31) 

(1.59) 

.199 

.159 

(4.07) 

":?il 

.161 

(3.05) 

(2.64) 

.041 

.154 

(2.09) 

'*'^ 

.864 

(4.08) 

''■.f^ 

.137 

(2.86) 

'''^\ 

.161 

(5.62) 

(2.47) 

-.086 

.184 

(-2.42) 

(4.83) 
.197 

-.105 

-3.00 

(5.23) 

Indext 


Category 


RJ* 


Air 
pollution 


Socio- 
economic 


Otiier  cancers: 

17.  Stomach,  male,  53  county  boroughs 0.167 

Deposit  index,  persons,  acre 

18.  Stomach,  female .175 

19.  Stomach,  male,  28  county  boroughs .257 

Smoke,  persons.'Kre 

20.  Stomach,  female .454 

21.  Intestinal.  53  county  boroughs .041 

Deposit  index.  personsKre 

22.  Intestinal,  28  county  boroughs .129 

Smoke,  persons  acre 

23.  Other  cancer,  male,  26  areas.. .454 

Smoke,  persons  acre 

24.  Other  cancer,  female,  26  areas .044 

Smoke,  personsacre 

25.  Other  cancer,  male,  26  areas .396 

Smoke,  social  class 

26.  Other  cancer,  female,  26  areas .002 

Smoke,  social  class 

Pneumonia  mortality  rate: 

27.  Male.26areas .477 

Smoke,  persons,  Kre 

28.  Female .253 

29.  Male.  26  areas .WS" 

Smoke,  social  class 

30.  Female .242 


0.070 

(3.08) 
.070 

(3.08) 
.714 

(2.57) 
.883 

(4.13) 
.018 

(1.45) 
.174 

(1.26) 
.01? 
(.59) 
.039 
(.93) 
.060 

(2.  75) 
.005 
(.17) 

.118 
(1.34) 
.068 
(.58) 
.158 
(2.82) 
.124 
(1.65) 


0.CO5 

^■}^ 

'-^ 

(1.21) 

.066 

(1.60) 

-.012 

(-.52) 

.036 

(1.35) 

.075 

(1.60) 

-.062 

(-1.03) 

.017 

(.33) 

-.013 

(-.19) 

.121 
(.97) 

.137 
(.83) 

.126 
(.93) 

.106 
(.58) 


'The  coefficient  of  determination:  a  value  of  .386  indicates  a  multiple  correlation  coefficient 
ol  .62,  and  indicates  that  39  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  death  rate  is  "explained"  by 
the  regression.  .  .  ,,  .     . 

tlhe  t  statistic:  for  a  one-tailed  t-test  with  23  degrees  of  freedom,  a  value  of  1.71  indicates 
significance  at  the  .05  level;  for  2S  or  SO  degrees  of  freedom,  the  critical  values  are  1,71  and  1.68. 

;Oata  for  53  county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  as  reported  by  Stocks  (18).  Air  pollution 
is  measured  by  a  deposit  index  (in  grams  per  100  squire  meters  per  month)  whose  observed 
range  is  96  to  731,  with  a  mean  of  375.  The  socioeconomic  index  is  expressed  in  numbers  of  per- 
sons per  acre  (multiplied  by  10);  the  range  is  69  to  364,  and  the  mean  is  163.  Death  rates  are 
measured  as  index  numbers,  with  the  mean  for  all  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  equal  to  100. 
Ranges  within  this  sample  are  as  follows:  bronchitis  (males),  73  to  259;  bronchitis  (females),  72 
to  268;  lung  cancer,  70  to  IS9;  stomach  cancer  (males).  67  to  168;  stomKh  cancer  (females), 
84  to  161 ;  intestinal  cancer,  87  to  123. 

iData  for  28  county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  as  reported  by  Stacks  (18).  Air  pollution 
is  measured  by  a  smoke  index  (suspended  matter,  in  milligrams  per  100  cubic  meters);  the  range 


Is  6  to  49.  Again,  the  socioeconomic  Index  is  expressed  in  numbers  of  persons  per  Kre  (XlO) 
the  range  is  83  to  342. 

Data  tor  26  areas  in  northern  ingiand  and  Wales  as  reported  in  Stocks  (19).  Air  pollution 
is  measured  by  a  smoke  index,  as  for  category  3;  the  range  is  IS  to  562  mg  lOOOm'  and  the  mean 
is  260.  One  socioeconomic  variable  is  the  number  of  persons  per  acre  (XlO);  the  range  is  I  to 
342  and  the  mean  is  102.  The  other  socioeconomic  variable  is  social  class:  the  range  is  61  to  295. 
Death  rates  are  measured  as  for  category  1;  within  this  sample,  the  range  (or  lung  cancer  is  23 
to  165-  for  other  cancer.  6  to  122  (males)  and  88  to  154  (females);  for  bronchitis,  18  to  259  (males) 
and  12  to  240  (females);  for  pneumonia,  61  to  227  (males)  and  40  to  245  (females), 

IData  (or  53  areas  as  reported  by  Ashley  (20).  Air  pollution  is  measured  (i)  by  a  smoke  index 
(as  for  category  3),  with  a  range  of  23  to  261  ug'm>  and  a  mean  of  124,  or  (ii)  by  an  SOj  index    1 
(apparently  in  the  same  units),  with  a  range  ol  33  to  277  and  a  mean  of  124.  Death  rates  are  meas-    I 
ured  as  for  category  1;  within  this  sample,  the  range  for  lung  cancer  is  70  to  146,  and  lor    >■ 
bronchitis,  64  to  186. 


The  first  ten  regiresslons  In  Table  1  Ktt  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  bronchitis  death  rate. 
Four  different  data  sets  are  itsed,  along 
with  three  measures  of  pollution  and  two 
socioeconomic  variables.  The  coefficient  of 
determination,  R'  (the  proportion  of  the 
variation  In  the  mortality  rate  explained  by 
the  regression) ,  ranges  from  .3  to  .8.  Air  pol- 
lution Is  a  significant  explanatory  variable 
In  all  cases.  In  only  three  cases  is  the  socio- 
economic variable  significant. 

The  implication  of  the  first  regression  Is 
that  a  10  percent  decrease  In  the  deposit 
rate  (38  g  100  m-«  month  -»)  would  lead 
to  a  7  percent  decrease  In  the  bronchitis 
death  rate.  Another  way  of  Illustrating  the 
effect  of  air  pollution  on  health  Is  to  note 
that.  If  all  the  boroughs  were  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  their  air  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
borough  having  the  best  air  of  all  those  In 
the  sample  (a  standard  deposit  rate  for  all 
boroughs  of  96  g  100  ro-'  month  -').  the 
average  mortality  rate  (for  this  sample) 
would  fall  from  129  to  T7.  Thus,  cleaning  the 
air  to  the  level  of  cleanliness  enjoyed  by  the 
area  with  the  best  air  would  mean  a  40 
percent  drop  in  the  bronchitis  death  rate 
among  males.  In  the  fifth  regression  the 
pollution  Index  Is  a  smoke  Index  (Table  1, 
footnote  \ ) ,  and  a  different  set  of  areas  Is 
considered.  This  Is  a  more  successful  regres- 
sion In  terms  of  the  percentage  of  variation 
explained.  As  before,  the  air  pollution  co- 
efficient is  extremely  significant,  i>nd  the 
Implication  Is  that  cleaning  the  air  to  the 
level  of  cleanliness  cxirrently  enjoyed  by  the 
area  with  the  l>est  air  (15  mg/100  m*)  would 
lower  the  average  bronchitis  mortality  rate 
from  106  to  30.  a  drop  of  70  percent.  Results 
of  the  other  regression  analyses  based  on 
bronchitis  mortality  data  have  similar  Im- 
plications. Note  that  the  effect  Is  almost  the 
same  for  males  and  females.  This  indicates 


reliability  and  suggests  that  the  effect  la 
Independent  of  occupational  exposure. 

Wlnlcelsteln  et  al  (14)  collected  data  on 
21  areas  In  and  around  Buffalo,  New  York. 
A  cross  tabulation  of  census  tracts  by  In- 
come level  and  pollution  level  shows  that  the 
mortality  rate  for  asthma,  bronchitis,  and 
emphysema  (In  white  males  50  to  69  years 
old)  increases  by  more  than  100  percent  as 
DoUutlon  rises  from  level  1  to  level  4  (see 
22). 

These  studies  Indicate  a  strong  relationship 
between  bronchitis  mortality  and  a  number 
or  Indices  of  air  pollution.  We  conclude  that 
bronchitis  mortality  could  be  reduced  by 
from  25  to  50  percent  depending  on  the  par- 
ticular location  and  deposit  index,  by  reduc- 
ing pollution  to  the  lowest  level  currently 
prevtUllng  In  these  regions.  For  example,  If 
the  air  In  all  of  Buffalo  were  made  as  clean  as 
the  air  In  those  parts  of  the  area  that  have 
the  best  air.  a  reduction  of  approximately 
50  percent  in  bronchitis  mortality  would 
probably  result. 

ilir  pollution  and  lung  cancer.  The  rate 
of  death  from  lung  cancer  has  been  correlated 
with  several  Indices  of  pollution  and  socio- 
economic variables  in  studies  that  provided 
controls  for  smoking  habits  and  other  factors. 
For  English  nonsmokers,  Stocks  and  Camp- 
bell (23,  24)  found  a  tenfold  difference  be- 
tween the  death  rates  for  rural  and  urban 
areas.  Daly  (25),  In  comparing  death  rates 
in  virban  and  rural  areas  of  England  and 
Wales,  found  the  urban  rate  twice  as  high. 
Evidence  for  other  parts  of  Europe  also  shows 
an  association  between  lung  cancer  and  air 
pollution  (36) . 

Regressions  11  through  16  (Table  1)  show 
our  reworking  of  the  data  for  lung  cancer 
mortality  for  England  and  Wales  (there  Is  no 
control  for  smoking) .  Regressions  11  through 
14  Imply  that.  If  the  quality  of  air  of  all 


boroughs  were  Improved  to  that  of  the 
borough  with  the  beet  air.  the  rate  of  death 
from  lung  cancer  would  fall  by  between  11 
and  44  percent.  Regressions  15  and  16  show 
a  relationship  between  air  pollution  and 
lung  cancer  which  is  either  Insignificant  or 
inverse.  The  only  contrary  results  come  from 
Ashley's  data.  In  the  absence  of  more  com- 
plete evidence,  we  must  remain  curious  about 
these  results.  Use  of  such  small  samples  and 
Insulequate  controls  Is  certain  to  lead  to 
some  contrary  results,  but  they  are  discon- 
certing when  they  appear. 

In  a  study  of  187.783  white  American  males 
(50  to  69  years  old),  Hammond  and  Horn 
(27)  reported  that  the  age-standardized  rate 
of  death  due  to  lung  cancer  was  34  (per  100,- 
000)  In  rural  areas  as  compared  to  56  in 
cities  of  population  over  50.000.  When  srand- 
ardized  with  respect  both  to  smoking  habits 
and  to  age.  the  rate  was  39  in  rural  areas 
and  52  In  cities  of  over  50,000. 

Haenszel  et  al.  (23)  analyzed  2191  lung 
cancer  deaths  among  white  American  males, 
that  had  occurred  in  46  stater,  and  data  for 
a  control  group  consisting  of  males  who  died 
from  other  causes.  They  found  the  crude 
rate  of  death  from  lung  cancer  to  have  been 
1.56  times  as  high  In  the  urban  areas  of  their 
study  as  In  the  rural  areas  In  1958  ai  d  1.82 
times  as  high  In  the  period  1948-49  (in  sub- 
jects 35  years  a'^d  older,  with  adjustments 
made  for  age).  When  adju.=tments  are  m.ide 
for  both  age  and  smoking  history,  the  r.it;o 
is  1.43.  Also  the  ratio  Increased  with  duration 
of  residence  in  the  urbar.  or  rural  area,  from 
1.08  for  residence  of  less  than  1  year  to  2.00 
for  lifetime  residence.  Hasnszel  and  Taeuber 
(29)  report  similar  results  for  white  Ameri- 
can females,  in  a  number  of  additional  stud- 
ies the  association  t>etwe€n  air  pollution  and 
lung  cancer  is  examained  (30). 

Buell  and  Dunn  (31)   review  the  evidence 
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on  lung  cancer  and  air  pollution;  a  sxunmary 
of  their  findings  Is  given  In  Table  2.  For 
smokers,  deatli  rates  (adjusted  for  age  and 
smoking)  ranged  from  25  to  123  percent 
higher  in  urban  areas  than  in  rural  areas. 
For  nonsmokers,  all  differences  exceed  120 
percent.  "The  etiological  roles  for  lung  can- 
cer of  urban  living  and  cigarette  smoking 


seem  each  to  be  complete,"  they  say,  "In  that 
the  urban  factor  Is  evident  when  viewing 
nonsmokers  exclusively,  and  the  smoking 
factor  Is  evident  when  viewing  rural  dwellers 
exclusively."  They  argue  that  differences  in 
the  quality  of  diagnosis  could  not  account 
for  the  observed  differences  for  urban  and 
rural  areas. 


TABLE  2.-A  SUMMARY  OF  LUNG  CANCER  MORTALITY  STUDIES.  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  LUNG  CANCER  PER  100,000 

POPULATION  (FROM  BUELL  AND  DUNN  (31)| 


Study 


Standardized  (or  age  and  smoking 
Urban  Rural    Urban/rural 


Nonsmokers 


Urban 


Rural     Urban/rural 


Buell,  Dunn,  and  Breslow  (67)' 101                 80  1.26  36 

Hammond  and  Horn  (68) » S2                 39  133  15 

Stocks(69)» in                 8S  2.23  50 

Dean  (70)  t 3g 

Golledgeand  Wicken(71)» 149                69  2.  is  23 

Haenszel  etaL (72) • 100                50  2.00  16 


11 

3.27 

0 

8 

22 

2.27 

10 

3.80 

29 

.79 

5 

3.20 

■  California  men;  death  rates  by  counties. 
=  American  men. 
>  England  and  Wales. 

NonrespiTatory-tract  cancels  and  air  pol- 
lution. Our  reworking  of  data  from  England 
en  rates  of  death  from  non-resplratory-tract 
cancer  Is  presented  in  Table  1  (regressions 
17  through  26).  In  the  regressions,  stomach 
cancer  Is  significantly  related  to  a  deposit  In- 
dex and  a  smoke  index.  The  effects  are  nearly 
Identical  fur  males  and  females.  Intestinal 
cancer  appears  to  be  only  marginally  related 
to  indices  ol  either  deposit  or  smoke.  For 
26  areas  in  northern  England  and  Wales, 
there  appears  to  be  little  relationship  be- 
tween nonrcsplratory-tract  cancers  and  a 
smcke  index.  The  single  exception  in  the 
four  regressions  occurs  for  males  when  the 
socioeconomic  variable  Is  social  class;  here 
the  smoke  index  explains  a  significant 
amount  of  the  variation  In  the  cancer  mor- 
tality rate.  (Apparently  population  density 
and  tmDke  index  are  so  hlgiily  related  in  these 
26  areas  that  neither  has  significant  power 
to  explain  such  variation) . 

Wlnkelstein  and  Kantor  (32)  Investigated 
rates  of  mortality  from  stomach  cancer  In 
BuUalo,  New  York,  and  the  immediate  en- 
virons. Their  measure  of  pollution  Is  an  index 
of  suspended  particulates  averaged  over  a 
2-year  period.  They  found  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality due  to  stomach  cancer  to  be  more  than 
twice  as  great  in  areas  of  high  pollution  as  In 
areas  of  low  pollution    (33). 

Hagstrom  et  al.  (34)  tabulated  rates  of 
death  from  cancer  among  white  middle  class 
residents  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  between 
1949  and  1960,  using  four  measures  of  air  pol- 
lutlon.  They  found  the  cancer  mortality  rate 
to  be  25  percent  higher  In  polluted  areas 
than  in  areas  of  relatively  clean  air  (35). 
They  also  found  significant  mortality-rate  in- 
creases associated  with  Individual  categories 
of  cancer,  such  as  stomach  cancer,  cancer  of 
the  esophagus,  and  cancer  of  the  bladder. 
The  Individual  mortality  rates  are  more 
closely  related  to  air  pollution  after  the 
data  are  broken  down  by  sex  and  race. 

Levin  et  al.  (36)  report,  for  all  types  of 
cancer,  these  relationships:  The  age-adjust- 
ed cancer-incidence  rates  for  urban  males 
was  24  percent  higher  than  that  for  rural 
males  In  New  York  State  (exclusive  of  New 
York  City)  (1949-61).  36  percent  higher  in 
CtonnecUcut  (1947-51),  and  40  percent  high- 
er in  Iowa  (1950);  the  Incidence  rate  for  ur- 
ban females  was  14  percent  higher  than  that 
for  rural  females  In  New  York  State.  28  per- 
cent higher  in  Connecticut,  and  34  percent 
higher  In  Iowa.  For  both  males  and  females, 
the  Incidence  rate  for  each  of  16  categories 
of  cancer  was  higher  In  urban  than  In  rural 
areas. 

Cardiovascular  disease  end  air  pollution. 
Enterllne  et  al.  (37)  foimd  that  mortality 
from  heart  disease  Is  higher  In  central-dty 
counties  than  In  suburban  counties,  and, 
In  turn,  higher  In  suburban  counties  than 


*  Northern  Ireland. 

>  England  land;  no  adjustment  for  smoking. 

«  American  men. 

In  nonmetropoUtan  counties.  Ziedberg  et  al. 
(38)  found  that  both  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality rates  for  heart  disease  are  associated 
with  air  pollution  levels  In  Nashville.  The 
morbidity  rate  was  about  twice  as  high  in 
areas  of  poUuU-d  air  as  In  areas  of  clean  air. 
The  mortality  rate  was  less  closely  associated; 
it  was  10  to  20  percent  higher  In  areas  of 
polluted  air  than  In  areas  of  clear  air  (39). 

Friedman  (40)  correlated  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  coronary  heart  disease  in  white 
males  aged  45  to  64  with  the  proportion  of 
this  group  living  in  urban  areas.  The  simple 
correlation  for  33  states  Is  .79.  When  ciga- 
rette ccnsimiptlon  Is  held  constant,  the 
partial  correlation  Is  .67. 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies  we  conclude 
that  a  substantial  abatement  of  air  pollu- 
tion would  lead  to  10  to  15  r«fcent  reduc- 
tion in  the  mortality  and  r^orbldlty  rates  for 
heart  disease.  We  caution  the  reader  that  the 
evidence  relating  cardiovascular  disease  to  air 
pollution  is  less  comprehensive  than  that 
linking  bronchitis  and  lung  cancer  to  air 
pollution. 

Total  respiratory  disease  (41).  Daly  (2S) 
found  significant  correlations  between  air 
pollution  and  death  rates  for  all  respiratory 
diseases  (and  for  nonrespiratory  diseases  as 
well)  in  England.  Douglas  and  Waller  (42) 
found  significant  relationships  between  air 
pollution  and  respiratory  disease  In  3866 
British  school  children.  Palrbalrn  and  Reld 
(43)  found  significant  correlations  between 
air  pollution  and  morbidity  rates  (for  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  lung  cancer)  In  England.  Regressions  27 
through  30  In  Table  1  show  pneumonia  mor- 
tality to  be  related  only  marginally  to  a 
smoke  index. 

Zeldberg  et  al.  (44)  questioned  9313  Nash- 
ville residents  about  recent  Ulnesses.  Among 
males  aged  55  and  older  from  white  middle- 
class  families,  the  numbers  of  Illnesses  per 
respondent  during  the  past  year  were  1.92, 
1.15.  and  1.26  for  areas  of  high,  moderate,  and 
low  p<Hlutlon,  respectively.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  comparisons,  based  on  other 
measures  of  air  pollution  and  on  data  for 
females  and  non whites  (some  of  these  are 
given  In  46) .  However,  we  should  add  a  word 
of  caution :  although  the  sample  size  In  this 
study  was  large  enough  and  controls  for 
many  socio-economic  variables  were  In- 
cluded, many  Important  factors  were  Ig- 
nored— for  example,  smoking  habits  and 
length  of  residence.  Nonetheless,  the  finding 
is  extremely  strong  and  seems  unlikely  to 
be  an  artifact  of  unmeasured  variables. 

Hammond  (46)  studied  over  50.000  men  to 
find  the  relationships  between  emphysema, 
age,  occupational  exposure  to  pollution,  ur- 
ban exposure,  and  smoking.  His  results  In- 
dicated that  the  effect  of  air  pollution  la 
significant  and  that  heavy  smokers  have  a 


much  higher  morbidity  rate  In  cities  than  In 
rural  areas;  the  effect  becomes  more  marked 
as  age  increases. 

Ishlkawa  et  al.  (47)  estimated  the  Inci- 
dence of  emphysema  in  Winnipeg  (Canada) 
and  St.  Louis.  They  examined  the  lungs  of 
300  corpses  In  each  city  (the  samples  were 
comparable).  Findings  for  each  age  group 
(over  25  years  old)  indicated  that  the  Inci- 
dence and  severity  of  emphysema  Is  higher 
in  St.  Louis,  the  city  with  the  more  polluted 
air.  (In  the  46-year-old  group  5  percent  of 
those  in  Winnipeg  and  46  percent  of  those 
In  St.  Louis  showed  evidence  of  emphysema.) 
A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  In 
England  on  homogeneous  occupational 
groups,  such  as  postmen.  The  results  are 
relatively  pure  m  that  all  members  of  the 
sample  have  comparable  incomes,  working 
conditions,  and  social  status.  Holland  and 
Reid  (48)  found  that  the  rates  of  occur- 
rence of  severe  respiratory  sjrmptoms  were 
25  to  50  percent  higher  for  London  postmen 
than  for  small-town  postmen  (sample  size, 
770),  Reld  (49)  found  that.  In  the  postmen 
of  his  study,  absences  due  to  bronchitis  rose 
from  an  Index  number  of  100  for  the  area  of 
least  air  pollution,  to  120  for  an  area  of  mod- 
erate pollution,  to  250  and  283  for  the  areas 
of  highest  pollution.  Corresponding  figures 
for  absences  due  to  other  respiratory  Illness 
were  100.  100.  150.  and  151.  respectively,  and 
for  at>sences  due  to  infectious  and  parasitic 
diseases,  100,  115,  130,  and  140.  Cornwall  and 
Raffle  (50)  made  a  similar  study  of  bus 
drivers  In  London.  They  found  that  20  to  35 
percent  of  absences  due  to  sickness  of  any 
kind  could  be  ascribed  to  air  pollution  (they 
used  a  fog  Index  as  a  measure  of  pollution). 
Falrbalm  and  (Reld  (43)  tabulated  absences 
due  to  sickness  of  pollution).  Palrbalrn  and 
Reld  (43)  tabulated  absences  due  to  sickness 
for  postmen,  for  males  working  Indoors,  and 
for  females  working  Indoors.  They  found  that 
the  age-standardized  morbidity  rate  for 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  In  the  postmen 
of  their  study  rose  from  40  man-years,  per 
100  man-years,  for  the  area  of  lowest  air 
pollution  (of  the  four  areas  studied)  to  122 
for  the  area  of  highest  air  pollution.  Corre- 
sponding fig^ures  for  morbidity  from  colds 
were  75  and  171  man-years,  and  for  morbid- 
ity from  Influenza.  131  and  184  man-years. 
For  males  working  Indoors,  the  low  and  high 
morbidity  rates  were  as  follows:  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia.  32  and  39;  colds,  63  and  64; 
Influenza,  88  and  102. 

Dohan  (fifty-one)  studied  absences  (of 
more  than  7  days)  of  female  employees  In 
eight  Radio  Corporation  of  America  plants. 
He  found  a  correlation  of  .96  between  atmo- 
spheric concentrations  of  SO,  and  absences 
due  to  respiratory  disease  In  the  flve  cities 
for  which  complete  data  were  available. 
During  Asian  flu  epidemics  there  was  a  200 
percent  Increase  In  Illness  In  cities  with 
polluted  air  and  only  a  20  percent  Increase 
in  those  with  relatively  unpolluted  air. 

Infant  mortality  and  total  mortality  rates. 
Sprague  and  Hagstrom  (fifty-two)  compared 
alr-pollutlon  date  for  Nashville  with  fetal 
and  Infant  mortality  rates  for  Nashville  as 
given  in  census  tracts  (for  1955  through 
1960).  Controls  for  socioeconomic  factors 
were  not  Included.  For  Infant  death  rates 
(ages  28  days  to  11  months),  the  highest 
correlation  was  with  atmospheric  concentra- 
tions of  SO,  (in  mllUgrams  per  100  square 
centimeters  per  day)  and  was  .70.  For  the 
neonatal  death  rates  (ages  1  day  to  27  days) . 
the  highest  correlation  was  with  dustfall  and 
was  .49.  For  Infants  dying  during  their  first 
day  whose  death  certificate  Includes  men- 
tion of  Immaturity,  the  highest  correlation 
was  with  dustfall  and  was  .45.  The  correla- 
tion of  the  fetal  death  rate  with  dustfaU 
was  .58. 

In  a  study  Just  being  completed  (flfty- 
three),  we  have  collected  data  for  114 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  In 
the  United  States  and  have  attempted  to 
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relate  total  death  rates  and  Infant  mortality 
rates  to  air  pollution  and  other  factors. 
Socioeconomic  data,  death  rates,  and  air- 
pollution  data  were  taken  from  U.S.  gov- 
ernment publications  (fifty-four).  Regres- 
sion 1  (Table  3i  shows  how  the  total  death 


rate  in  1960  varies  with  air  pollution  levels 
and  with  socioeconomic  factors.  As  the  (bi- 
weekly) minimum  level  of  suspended  par- 
ticulates increases,  the  death  rate  rises 
significantly.  Moreover,  the  death  rate  in- 
creases with   (1)    the  density  of  population 


of  the  area,  (W)  the  proportion  of  non whites, 
(111)  the  proportion  of  people  over  age  65, 
and  (Iv)  the  proportion  of  poor  families. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  variation  In  the  death 
rate  across  these  114  statistical  areas  is  ex- 
plained by  the  regression. 


TABLE  3.     RtGRESSIONS  RELATING  INFANT  AND  TOTAL  MORTALITY  RATES  FOR  114  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  AIR  POLLUTION  AND 

OTHER  FACTORS.  FOR  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  (S.D.)  OF  THE  VARIABLES,  SEE  t 


Cdtfom 


R-: 


Air 
pollution 
(mini- 
mum) 
concen- 
irabons) 


Socioeconomic 


Non-  Ove( 

white  6S  Poor 

P,in^i   (percent)   (percent)     (peicent) 


Category 


Air 

pollution  Socioeconomic 

(mini- 

mum)  Non-           Over 

concen-  white              65             Poor 

9?X     trations)  Pim-'§    (percent)    (peiceni)     (percent) 


TOTAL  DEATH  RATE 

l.Particulales 0.804  0.102 

t  statistic' (2.83) 

2.  Sulfates 813  .085 

t  statistic" (3.73) 

DEATH  RATE  FOR  INFANTS 
OF  LESS  THAN  1  YEAR 

3.  Particulates S45  .393 

tstalistK* (3.07) 

4.  Sulfates S22  .150 

taUtistK* (1-91) 


0.001 

(2.58) 

.001 

(1.86) 


0.032 

(3.42) 

.033 

(3.56) 


.190 
(6.83) 


0.682 

(18.37) 

.652 

(17.60) 


0.013 

(.93) 

.006 

(.49) 


.150 
(3.28) 

.123 
(2.70) 


DEATH  RATE  FOR  INFANTS 
LESS  THAN  28  DAYS  OLD 

5.  Particulates 0.260  0.273 

t  statistic' (2.48) 

6.  Sulfates 263  .170 

t  statistic' (2.57) 

FETAL  DEATH  RATE 

7.  Particulates 434  .274 

t  statistic* (2.02) 

8.  Sulfates 434  .171 

t  statistic* (1.95) 


.004 
(2.01) 

.004 
(1.82) 


0.089 

(3.61) 

.097 

(3.96) 


.171 
(5.70) 

.181 
(5.87) 


0.063 

(1.60) 

.047 

(1.23) 


.106 
(2.11) 

.085 
(1.71) 


'The  t  statistic:  for  a  ooe-tailed  t-test,  a  value  ol  1.65  indicates  significance  at  the  .05  level. 

ITotal  death  rate  per  10,000;  mean.  91.5;  S.D..  15.2.  Infant  death  rate  (age.  <1  year)  per  10,000 
live  births  mean  255.1 :  S.D..  36.1.  Infant  death  rate  (age.  <2g  days)  per  10,000  live  births:  mean. 
188.0;  S.D.,  24.4  Fetal  death  rate  per  10.000  live  births:  mean.  153.9;  S.O.,  34.4.  Suspended  par- 
ticulates (>.im'),  minimum  leading  for  a  biweekly  period:  mean  45.2;  S.D.,  18.7.  Total  sulfates 
(Mtm'XxTO).  miBimum  reading  for  a  biweekly  period;  mean, 46.9;  S.D,  30.6.  Persons  per  square 


mile:  mean,  763.4;  S.O..  1387.9.  Percentage  of  nonwhites  in  population  (x  10):  mean,  125.2; 
S.D.,  102.8.  Percentage  of  population  over  65(X  10):  mean,  84. 2;  S.D.,  21.2.  Percentage  of  families 
with  Incomes  under  $3000  (X  10);  mean,  181.6;  S.D.,  65.7. 

{The  coefficient  ol  determination:  a  value  ct  .804  indicates  a  multiple  correlation  coefficient  of 
.90,  and  indicates  that  80  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  death  rate  is  "explained"  by  the  regression. 

{Persons  per  square  mile. 


Regression  3  shows  how  the  1960  Infant 
death  rate  (age.  less  than  1  year)  varies.  A 
smaller  proportion  (55  percent)  of  the  var- 
iation in  the  death  rate  Is  explained  by  the 
regression,  although  the  nilnlmiim  alr- 
poUution  level,  the  percentage  of  nonwhites, 
and  the  proportion  of  poor  families  continue 
to  be  significant  explanatory  variables.  Re- 
gression 5  is  an  attempt  to  explain  varia- 
tion In  the  neonatal  death  rate.  The  resiUts 
are  quite  similar  to  those  of  regression  3. 
The  fetal  death  rate  Is  exammed  in  regres- 
sion 7.  Here  the  minimum  air-po'.luilon  level, 
population  density,  the  percentage  of  non- 
whites,  and  the  percenta!ge  of  poor  famlllee 
are  all  significant  explanatory  variables. 

Regressions  2.  4,  6,  and  8  are  an  attempt 
to  relate  these  death  rates  to  the  atmospheric 
concentrations  of  sulfates  for  the  114  statis- 
tical areas  of  the  study.  Regression  3  shows 
that  the  total  death  rate  is  significantly 
related  to  the  minimum  level  of  sulfate  pol- 
lution, to  population  density,  and  to  the 
percentage  of  people  over  age  65;  81  percent 
of  the  variation  Is  explained.  Regressions  4, 
6.  and  8  show  that  the  minimum  atmos- 
pheric concentration  of  sulfates  Is  a  sig- 
nificant explanatory  variable  In  three  cate- 
gories of  infant  death  rates. 

One  might  put  these  results  in  perspective 
by  noting  estimates  on  how  small  decreases 
In  the  air-pollution  level  affect  the  yarlous 
death  rates.  A  10  percent  decrease  In  the 
minimum  concentration  of  measured  par- 
ticulates would  decrease  the  total  death  rate 
by  0.5  percent,  the  mfant  death  rate  by  0.7 
percent,  the  neonatal  death  rate  by  0.6  per- 
cent, and  the  fetal  death  rate  by  0.9  percent. 
Note  that  a  10  percent  decrease  In  the  p>er- 
centage  of  poor  families  would  decrease  the 
total  death  rate  by  0.2  percent  and  the  fetal 
death  rate  by  2  percent.  A  10  percent  de- 
crease in  the  minimum  concentration  of 
sulfates  would  decrease  the  total  death  rate 
by  0.4  percent,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  by 
0.3  percent,  the  neonatal  death  rate  by  0.4 
percent,  and  the  fetal  death  rate  by  0.6  per- 
cent. 

Each  of  the  relations  In  Tables  1  and  3 
was  estimated  In  alternative  ways,  Includ- 
ing transformation  into  logarithms,  a  gen- 
eral quadratic,  and  a  "plecewise"  linear  form 
as  documented  elsewhere  (12).  The  Implica- 
tions about  the  roles  of  air  pollution  and  of 
the  socioeconomic  variables  were  unchanged 


by  use  of  the  different  functional  forms. 
Another  result  to  be  stressed  is  that.  In 
Table  1,  comparable  regressions  for  males 
and  females  show  almost  precisely  the  same 
effects  for  air  |>ollutlon.  This  suggests  that 
occupational  exposure  does  not  aSect  these 
results;  the  result  lends  credence  to  the  esti- 
mates. A  result  that  we  document  elsewhere 
(53)  is  that  It  Is  the  minimum  level  of  air 
pollution  that  Is  Important,  not  the  occa- 
sional peaks.  People  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem should  worry  about  abating  air  pollu- 
tion at  all  times.  Instead  of  confining  their 
concern  to  increased  j>ollutlon  during  In- 
versions. 

SOME     CAVZATS 

In  preceding  sections  we  have  described  a 
number  of  studies  which  quantify  the  re- 
lationship between  air  pollution  and  both 
morbidity  and  mortality.  Is  the  evidence 
conclusive?  Is  it  possible  for  a  reasonable 
man  still  to  object  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  substantial  quantitative  association?  We 
believe  that  there  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
such  association  (55). 

In  the  studies  discussed,  a  number  of 
countries  are  considered,  and  differences  in 
morbidity  and  mortality  rates  among  dif- 
ferent geographical  areas,  among  people 
within  an  occupational  group,  and  among 
children  are  examined.  Various  methods  are 
used,  ranging  from  Individual  medical  ex- 
aminations and  Interviews  to  queistlonnalres 
and  tabulations  of  existing  data.  While  Indi- 
vidual studies  may  be  attacked  on  the 
grounds  that  none  manages  to  provide  con- 
trols for  all  causes  of  111  health,  the  num- 
ber of  studies  and  the  variety  of  approaches 
are  persuasive.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  how 
factors  such  as  general  habits,  inherited 
characteristics,  and  lifetime  exercise  pat- 
terns could  be  taken  into  account. 

To  discredit  the  restilts,  a  critic  would  have 
to  argue  that  the  relationships  found  by 
the  investigators  are  spurious  because  the 
level  of  air  pollution  Is  correlated  with  a 
third  factor,  which  is  the  "real"  cause  of 
ill  health.  For  example,  many  studies  do  not 
take  Into  account  smoking  habits,  occupa- 
tional exi>06ure,  and  the  general  pace  of  life. 
Perhape  city  dwellers  smoke  more,  get  less 
»  exercise,  tend  to  be  more  overweight,  and 
generally  live  a  more  strained,  tense  life 
than  niral  dwellers.  If  so,  morbidity  and 
mortality   rates   would   be   higher   for   city 


dwellers,  yet  air  pollution  would  be  Irrele- 
vant. This  explanation  cannot  account  for 
the  relationships  found. 

Apparently  there  is  little  systemic  rela- 
tionship between  relevant  "third"  factors 
and  the  level  of  air  pollution.  An  English 
study  (19)  In  Which  smoking  habits  are  ex- 
amined reveals  little  evidence  of  differences 
by  residence.  There  Is  evidence  in  the  United 
States  that  smoking  is  more  prevalent  among 
lower  socioeconomic  groups  (56)  but  Income 
or  other  socioeconomic  variables  would  ac- 
count for  this  effect  and  still  leave  the  pol- 
lution coefficient  unbiased.  More  lmp)ortant- 
ly,  the  correlations  between  air  pollution 
and  mortality  are  better  when  one  is  com- 
paring areas  within  a  city  (where  more  fac- 
tors are  held  constant)  than  when  one  is 
comparing  rural  and  urban  areas  (57).  It  is 
especially  hard  to  believe  that  the  apparent 
relation  between  air  pollution  and  HI  health 
is  spurious  when  significant  effects  are  found 
In  studies  comparing  individuals  within 
strictly  defined  occupational  groups,  such  as 
postmen  or  bus  drivers  (where  Incomes  and 
working  conditions  are  comparable  and  un- 
measured habits  are  likely  to  be  similar) . 

When  there  are  uncontrolled  factors,  some 
studies  may  show  Inconclusive  or  even  nega- 
tive results;  only  by  collecting  samples  l.-wge 
enough  to  "average  away"  spurious  effects 
can  dependable  results  be  guaranteed.  In  the 
main,  each  of  the  studies  cited  above  was 
based  on  a  substantial  sample.  It  is  the  body 
of  studies  as  a  whole  that  we  find  persuasive. 

An  examination  of  contrary  results.  Un- 
controlled factors,  together  with  small  sam- 
ples, are  certain  to  lead  to  some  results  con- 
trary to  the  weight  of  evidence  and  to  our 
expectations.  For  example.  In  some  studies 
(58)  no  attempt  Is  made  to  control  even  for 
Income  or  social  status.  From  the  evidence 
of  studies  which  did  provide  such  controls,  we 
know  that  failure  to  control  for  Income  leads 
to  biased  results,  and  so  we  place  little 
credence  In  either  the  poeltlve  or  negative 
findings  of  studies  lacking  these  controls. 

Sampling  error  can  be  extremely  impor- 
tant. For  example,  Zeldberg  et  al.  (59)  find 
mixed  results  In  cross-tabtilating  respiratory 
disease  mortality  with  level  of  air  jMllutlon 
and  with  Income  cIeiss.  In  general  the  rela- 
tionships are  in  the  expected  direction,  but 
they  are  often  Insignificant.  Insignificant  re- 
sults might  occur  often.  If  the  samples  are 
small,  even  if  air  pollution  Is  extremely  sig- 
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nlflcant,  since  sampling  errors  dominate  the 
explanatory  variables. 

Another  study  In  which  sampling  error  Is 
important  Is  reported  by  Ferris  and  Whltten- 
berger  (7).  They  compared  individuals  in 
Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  with  residents  of 
Chllllwack  (British  (Columbia),  Canada, 
and — not  surprisingly  In  view  of  the  small 
samples — failed  to  find  significant  differences 
in  the  occurrence  of  respiratory  disease.  Prln- 
dle  et  al.  (60)  compared  two  Pennsylvania 
towns  in  the  same  fashion.  These  two  studies 
are  admirable  in  that  individuals  were  sub- 
jected to  careful  medical  examinations.  How- 
ever, only  a  few  hundred  individuals  were 
studied,  and  this  means  that  sampling  errors 
tend  to  obscure  the  effects  of  air  pollution. 
Moreover,  there  were  no  controls  for  other 
factors,  such  as  smoking.  Also,  one  must 
be  careful  to  control  for  a  host  of  other  vari- 
ablee  if  the  sample  is  small.  For  example, 
the  ethnic  origins  of  the  population  and  their 
general  habits  and  occupations  are  known  to 
affect  mortality  rate.  It  Is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  control  for  these  factors;  use  of  care- 
fully constructed  large  samples  seems  the 
best  answer.  Finally,  air  pollution  Is  meas- 
ured currently,  and  It  Is  generally  assumed 
that  relative  levels  have  been  constant  over 
time  and  that  people  have  lived  at  their 
present  addresses  for  a  long  period.  It  Is 
hardly  surprising  that  statistical  significance 
is  not  always  obtained  when  such  assump- 
tions are  necessary. 

Since  investigators  are  more  reluctant  to 
publish  negative  results  than  positive  ones, 
and  since  It  Is  more  difficult  to  get  negative 
results  published.  It  Is  probable  that  we  are 
unaware  of  other  studies  that  fall  to  find 
a  strong  association  between  air  pollution 
and  111  health.  We  are  somewhat  reluctant 
to  come  to  strong  conclusions  without  knowl- 
edge of  such  negative  results.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reasonable  alternative  to 
evaluating  the  evidence  at  hand  and  allow- 
ing for  uncertainty.  Thus,  we  conclude  that 
an  objective  observer  would  have  to  agree 
that  there  is  an  important  association  be- 
tween air  pollution  and  various  morbidity 
and  mortality  rates. 

THE    ECONOMIC    COSTS    OF    DISEASE 

Having  found  a  quantitative  association 
between  air  pollution  and  both  morbidity 
and  mortality,  the  next  question  Is  that  of 
translating  the  Increased  sickness  and  death 
Into  dollar  units.  The  relevant  question  is. 
How  much  Is  society  willing  to  spend  to  im- 
prove health  (to  lower  the  incidence  of  dis- 
ease) ?  In  other  words,  hew  much  Is  It  worth 
to  society  to  relieve  painful  symptoms.  In- 
crease the  level  of  comfort  of  suffers,  prevent 
disability,  and  prolong  life?  It  has  become 
common  practice  to  estimate  what  society 
Is  willing  to  pay  by  totaling  the  amount  that 
is  spent  on  medical  care  and  the  value  of 
earnings  "forgone"  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
ability or  death  (61).  This  cost  seems  a  vast 
underestimate  for  the  United  States  in  the 
late  1960's.  Society  seems  willing  to  spend 
substantial  sums  to  prolong  life  or  relieve 
pain.  For  example,  someone  with  kidney  fail- 
ure can  be  kept  alive  by  renal  dialysis  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000  to  $25,000  per  year;  this  sum 
Is  substantially  In  excess  of  forgone  earnings, 
but  today  many  kidney  patients  receive  this 
treatment.  Another  example  Is  leukemia  In 
children;  enormous  sums  are  spent  to  pro- 
long life  for  a  few  months,  with  no  economic 
benefit  to  society.  If  ways  could  be  found  to 
keep  patients  with  chronic  bronchitis  alive 
and  active  longer,  it  seems  likely  that  people 
would  be  willing  to  spend  sums  substantially 
greater  than  the  foregone  earnings  of  those 
helped.  So  far  as  preventing  disease  Is  con- 
cerned, society  Is  willing  to  spend  consider- 
able sums  for  public  health  programs  such 
as  chest  x-rays,  inoculation,  fluoridation, 
pure  water,  and  garbage  disposal  and  for 
private  health  care  programs  such  as  annual 
physical  checkups. 

While  we  believe  that  the  value  of  earn- 


ings forgone  as  a  result  of  morbidity  and 
mortality  provides  a  gross  underestimate  of 
the  amount  society  is  willing  to  pay  to  lessen 
pain  and  premature  death  caused  by  disease, 
we  have  no  other  way  of  deriving  numerical 
estimates  of  the  dollar  value  of  air -pollution 
abatement.  Thus,  we  proceed  with  a  conven- 
tional benefit  calculation,  using  these  for- 
gone earnings  despite  our  reservations. 

Direct  and  indirect  costs.  Our  figures  for 
the  cost  of  disease  are  based  on  Estimating 
the  Cost  0/  Illness,  by  Dorothy  P.  Rice  (61). 
Unfortunately,  Rice  calculated  disease  costs 
in  quite  aggregate  terms,  and  so  the  category 
"diseases  of  the  respiratory  system"  must  be 
broken  down.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  both  direct  and  indirect  costs  would  be 
proportional  to  the  period  of  hospitalization 
(total  patient-days  in  hospitals)  by  disease 
category  (62). 

Rice  defines  a  category  of  direct  disease 
costs  as  Including  expenditures  for  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care  and  for  services  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  members  of  other 
health  professions.  "Other  direct  costs" 
(which  would  add  about  50  percent  to  those 
Just  enumerated)  consist  of  a  variety  of  per- 
sonal and  nonpersonal  expenditures  (such 
as  drugs,  eyeglasses,  and  appliances),  school 
health  services.  Industrial  In-plant  health 
services,  medical  activities  in  federal  units 
other  than  hospitals,  medical  research,  con- 
struction of  medical  facilities,  government 
public  health  activities,  administrative  ex- 
penditures of  voluntary  health  agencies,  and 
the  net  cost  of  Insurance.  Since  Rice  does 
not  allocate  "other  direct  costs"  among  dis- 
eases, we  omit  it  from  our  cost  estimates. 
However,  we  conjecture  that  respiratory  dis- 
eases represent  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
category.  Thus,  our  direct  cost  estimate  is 
likely  to  be  a  substantial  underestimate  of 
"true"  direct  costs  (probably  more  than  60 
percent  too  low). 

Estimating  indirect  cost  Is  an  attempt  to 
measure  the  losses  to  the  nation's  economy 
caused  by  Illness,  disability,  and  premature 
death.  We  would  argue  that  such  a  calcula- 
tion gives  a  lower  bound  for  the  amount 
people  would  be  willing  to  pay  to  lower  the 
morbidity  and  mortality  rates.  These  costs 
are  calculated  in  terms  of  the  earnings  for- 
gone by  those  who  are  sick,  disabled,  or  pre- 
maturely dead  (63). 

THE    HEALTH    COST    OF   AIX   POLLTJTIOK 

The  studies  cited  earlier  In  this  article 
show  a  close  association  between  air  pollu- 
tion and  ill  health.  The  evidence  is  extremely 
good  for  some  diseases  (such  as  bronchitis 
and  lung  cancer)  and  only  suggestive  for 
others  (such  as  cardiovascular  disease  and 
nonresplratory-tract  cancers.)  Not  all  fac- 
tors have  been  taken  into  account,  but  we 
argue  that  an  unbiased  observer  would  have 
to  concede  the  association.  More  effort  can 
and  should  be  spent  on  refining  the  esti- 
mates. However,  the  point  of  this  exercise 
Is  to  estimate  the  health  cost  of  air  pollu- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  evidence  Is  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  allow  us  to  Infer,  roughly, 
the  quantitative  associations.  We  do  so  with 
caution,  and  proceed  to  translate  the  effects 
into  dollars.  We  have  attempted  to  choose 
our  point  estimates  from  the  conservative 
end  of  the  range. 

We  Interpret  the  studies  cited  as  indicat- 
ing that  mortality  from  bronchitis  would  be 
reduced  by  about  50  percent  if  air  pollution 
were  lowered  to  levels  currently  prevailing 
in  urban  areas  with  relatively  clean  air.  We 
therefore  make  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  a  25  to  50  percent  reduction  In  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  due  to  bronchitis  if  air 
pollution  in  the  major  urban  areas  were 
abated  by  about  50  percent.  Since  the  cost  of 
bronchitis  (In  terms  of  forgone  Income  and 
current  medical  expenditures)  Is  $930  mil- 
lion per  year,  we  conclude  that  from  $250 
million  to  $500  million  per  year  would  be 
saved  by  a  60  percent  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution in  the  major  urban  areas. 


Approximately  25  percent  of  mortality 
from  lung  cancer  can  be  saved  by  a  60  per- 
cent reduction  In  air  pollution,  according  to 
the  studies  cited  above.  This  amounts  to  an 
annual  cost  of  about  $33  million. 

The  studies  document  a  strong  relation- 
ship between  all  respiratory  disease  and  air 
pollution.  It  seems  likely  that  25  percent  of 
all  morbidity  and  mortality  due  to  respira- 
tory disease  could  be  saved  by  a  50  percent 
abatement  in  air  pollution  levels.  Since  the 
annual  cost  of  respiratory  disease  is  $4887 
million,  the  amount  saved  by  a  50  percent 
reduction  In  air  pollution  in  major  urban 
areas  would  be  $1222  million. 

There  is  evidence  that  over  20  percent  of 
cardiovascular  morbidity  and  about  20  per- 
cent of  cardiovascular  mortality  could  be 
saved  If  air  pollution  were  reduced  by  50 
percent.  We  have  chosen  to  put  this  saving 
at  only  10  percent — that  Is,  $468  million  per 
year. 

Finally,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
connecting  all  mortality  from  cancer  with  air 
pollution.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  single 
figure,  but  we  have  estimated  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  cancer  would  be  saved 
by  a  50  percent  reduction  in  air  pollution — a 
total  of  $390  million  per  year. 

Not  all  of  these  cost  estimates  are  equally 
certain.  The  connection  between  bronchitis 
or  lung  cancer  and  air  pollution  is  much 
better  documented  than  the  connection  be- 
tween all  cancers  or  all  cardiovascular  disease 
and  air  pollution.  The  reader  may  aggregate 
the  costs  as  he  chooses. 

We  estimate  the  total  amount  annual  cost 
that  would  be  saved  by  a  50  percent  reduc- 
tion in  alr-pollutlon  levels  In  major  urban 
areas.  In  terms  of  decreased  morbidity  and 
mortality,  to  be  $2080  million.  A  more  rele- 
vant indication  of  the  cost  would  be  the  esti- 
mate that  4.5  percent  of  all  economic  costs 
associated  with  morbidity  and  mortality 
would  be  saved  by  a  50  percent  reduction  In 
air  pollution  In  major  urban  areas  (04) .  This 
percentage  estimate  Is  a  robust  figure;  it  is 
not  sensitive  to  the  excK:t  figures  chosen  for 
calculating  the  economic  cost  of  ill  health. 

A  final  point  is  thet  these  dollar  figures  are 
surely  underestimates  of  the  relevant  costs. 
The  relevant  measure  is  what  people  would 
be  willing  to  pay  to  reduce  morbidity  and 
mortality  (for  example,  to  reduce  lung  can- 
cer by  25  percent) .  It  seems  evident  that  the 
value  used  for  forgone  earnings  is  a  gross 
underestimate  of  the  actual  amoimt.  An  ad- 
ditional argument  is  that  many  health  ef- 
fects have  not  been  considered  in  arriving 
at  these  costs.  For  example,  relatively  low 
levels  of  carbon  monoxide  can  affect  the 
central  nervous  system  sufficiently  to  re- 
duce work  efficiency  and  Increase  the  acci- 
dent rate  (65).  Psychological  and  esthetic 
effects  are  likely  to  be  Important,  and  addi- 
tional costs  associated  with  the  effect  of  air 
pollution  on  vegetation,  cleanliness,  and  the 
deterioration  of  materials  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  these  estimates  (66) . 
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zation by  specific  disease  to  total  hospital- 
ization for  all  respiratory  diseases.  Of  the 
2.410.900  inpatient  days  for  all  respiratory 
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cent of  all  inpatient  days  for  respiratory 
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we  find  the  direct  cost  of  diseases  of  the  res- 
piratory system  to  be  $1581  million  annually. 
An  estimated  17  percent  of  this  amount  is 
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64.  There  is  one  bit  of  evidence  that  26  to 
50  percent  of  total  morbidity  (and  therefore 
mortality)  can  be  associated  with  air  pollu- 
tion: see  L.  D.  Zeldberg.  R.  A.  Prlndle.  K. 
Landau.  Amer.  J.  Public  Health  64.  86  (1964), 
If  one  accepted  this  evidence  as  conclusive, 
it  would  follow  that  the  annual  cost  of  air 
pollution,  because  of  health  effects,  would 
run  between  $14  billion  and  $29  billion. 
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Bill  To  Ban  Polluting  Cars  bt  1975  Gains 
IN  Senate 

Washington,  August  20. — A  Senate  sub- 
committee has  approved  an  air  pollution  bill 
that  would  halt  sales  of  new  cars  on  Jan.  1, 
1975,  If  they  did  not  eliminate  90  per  cent 
of  the  exhaxist  contaminants  allowed  in  1970 
cars. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  Democrat  of 
Maine,  announced  today  that  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  approved  yesterday 
"a  tough  piece  of  legislation"  designed  to 
achieve  clean  air  for  breathing  within  five 
and  a  half  years  after  its  enactment. 

He  called  the  automobile  "a  pollution 
monster"  that  consumed  most  of  the  sub- 
committee's deliberations.  And  he  called 
upon  American  ingenuity  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  problem,  which  auto  manufac- 
turers have  prcN-iously  said  would  be  difficult 
to  solve  before  1980. 

Senator  Muskie  expressed  confidence  that 
the  measure  would  pass  the  full  committee 
next  Thursday  and  the  Senate  after  Labor 
Day,  substantially  unchanged  or  with 
stronger  provisions. 

Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  Republican  of 
Delaware,  appeared  at  the  news  conference 
with  him  to  demonstrate  the  bi-partisan 
support  Senator  Muskie  says  his  bill  has  In 
the  Senate. 

However,  the  House  has  already  passed  an 
antipollution  bill  that  sets  no  deadline  on 
the  development  of  cleaner  automobiles  al- 
though It  contains  many  other  stringent 
measures  similar  to  those  in  the  Senator's 
subcommittee  bill. 

Representative  Ancher  Nelsen,  Republican 
of  Minnesota,  doubted  that  the  House  would 
accept  the  1975  deadline  in  a  House-Senate 
conference,  but  he  would  not  rule  out  the 
possibility. 

"Some  of  us  feel  that  it  can't  be  done  by 
setting  any  specific  target  date  because  the 
auto  Industry  Is  perplexed  and  has  told  us 
It  doesn't  know  when  It  can  achieve  such 
standards,"  he  said.  "It's  Uke  trying  tq>  set 
a  date  next  week,  or  next  month  to  pull  out 
of  Vietnam.  It  can't  be  done  that  way." 

Hie    automotive    industry    and    the    De- 


partment of  Transportation  officially  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  Muskie  bill  until 
they  had  time  to  study  it. 

But  a  source  at  General  Motors  in  Detroit 
suggested  that  the  industry  was  not  impos- 
sibly far  from  meeting  the  demands  by  1975 
for  an  auto  that  would  be  almost  pollution 
free. 

He  said  that  two  approaches  were  being 
followed  In  research  In  an  attempt  to  "take 
autos  out  of  the  pollution  business."  One 
Involves  the  development  of  a  catalytic 
muffler  that  would  chemically  clean  ex- 
hausts. The  other  seeks  to  develop  a  new  ex- 
haust manifold  that  would  be  hot  enough  to 
bum  off  unused  fuels. 

Publicly,  internal  combustion  experts 
have  taken  the  position  that  such  develop- 
ments would  take  a  number  of  years  at  a 
marked  Increase  In  the  cost  of  automobiles. 

Senator  Muskie  said  the  urgency  for  mov- 
ing up  a  target  date  for  low-pollution  cars 
from  1980  to  1975  was  the  length  of  time  it 
took  to  eliminate  used  cars  that  would  still 
be  polluters. 

He  said  that  If  new  cars  did  not  become 
minimal  polluters  until  1980,  then  it  would 
not  be  until  1990  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
used  cars  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
roads  to  meet  public  health  standards, 

AIB   STANDARDS   CITED 

And  he  suggested  that  some  localities 
might  have  to  decide  to  limit  or  ban  auto- 
mobiles to  meet  the  national  air  qualities 
standards  his  bill  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  establish. 

Subcommittee  sources  said  that  the  high 
levels  of  air  pollution  emitted  during  rush 
hour  traffic  movements  into  major  cities  such 
as  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Washington 
were  such  that  these  cities  would  have  to 
cut  such  traffic  significantly  to  meet  even 
minimal   air   standards. 

"We  will  have  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be 
done  to  protect  the  public  health."  Senator 
Muskie  said.  "Tough  decisions  are  going  to 
have  to  be  made." 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  measure 
would  require  the  following: 

Establishment  of  national  air  quality 
standards  to  protect  human  health  and  wel- 
fare "from  any  known  or  anticipated  effects." 

Plans  by  the  states  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards after  they  are  promvUgated.  The  plans 
wovild  have  to  be  prepared  in  nine  months 
with  public  hearings  and  they  would  have  to 
be  designed  to  achieve  air  quality  standards 
within  three  years. 

Approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  of  such  plans  within  four 
months  or  preparation  of  a  plan  by  the  Sec- 
retary if  no  plan  or  an  unacceptable  one 
should  be  submitted. 

Achievement  by  new  major-industry 
plants  of  a  standard  of  emission  consistent 
with  national  standards  and  use  of  the  latest 
available  technology. 

Preparation  of  emission  standards  for  air- 
craft and  vessels  and  regulations  for  used 
commercial  vehicles. 

The  Muskie  bill  woxUd  also  allow  citizen 
suits  against  polluters,  including  the  Federal 
Government,  and  establish  tough  new  penal- 
ties up  to  (50,000  and  two  years  In  jail  for 
criminal  violations  and  up  to  $10,000  for  civil 
violations.  It  would  also  finance  emission  re- 
search at  $450-miUlon  during  the  next  three 
fiscal  years. 

A  major  difference  between  the  House-ap- 
proved bill  and  the  measure  reported  by  Sen- 
ator Muskie'8  subcommittee  is  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  alr-qualHy  control  regions. 

The  Muskie  measure  wou4l  have  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  es- 
tablish Interstate  and  Intrastate  regions 
within  90  days  of  the  bill's  enactment. 

The  House  bill  establishes  each  state  as  an 
air  quality  region  and  Representative  Paul 
G.  Rogers,  Florida  Democrat  who  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  author  of  the  House  bill, 
said  on  the  telephone  today  that  he  expected 


a  fight  over  this  Issue  when  the  bill  reached 
conference. 

He  posed  no  objection  to  the  1976  deadline 
for  ending  sales  of  polluting  cars  "If  that  Is 
a  possible  accomplishment"  but  questioned 
the  need  for  air  quality  regions  that  would 
require  new  structtires. 


AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR: 
VIETNAMESE  WAR  CASUALTIES 
AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  U.S. 
POLICY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit today  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  articles 
deahng  with  U.S.  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  article,  entitled  "Vietnam- 
ese War  Casualties  and  Implications  for 
U,S.  Policy."  was  written  by  Charles  P. 
Shirkey  for  the  Congress  of  Young  Pro- 
fessionals for  Political  Action. 

As  a  former  staff  member  of  the  OflBce 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Systems  Analysis,  Mr.  Shirkey  is  well 
qualified  to  comment  upon  the  Govern- 
ment projections  of  reprisals  in  the  event 
that  the  Vietcong  should  gain  control  in 
South  Vietnam.  With  concise  facts  and 
clear  re£ison  he  refutes  the  emotion- 
laden  charges  that  have  been  raised 
about  the  prospect  of  a  "blood  bath,"  and 
points  out  how  the  only  real  blood  bath 
will  be  the  continuation  of  the  war.  Such 
information  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  debate  on  American  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Viet- 
namese War  Casualties  and  Implications 
for  U.S.  Policy"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
Vietnamese  War  Casualties  and  Implica- 
tions FOR  U.S.  Policy 
(By  Charles  P.  Shirkey  >) 

This  paper  examines  two  recent  govern- 
ment-sponsored studies  which  are  often 
quoted  in  the  press  as  definitive  projections 
of  the  likely  level  of  reprisals  if  the  Viet 
Cong  should  gain  control  of  South  Vietnam. 
During  the  past  year  the  "bloodbath"  argu- 
ment has  been  cited  by  many,  including  the 
President,  as  Justification  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's policy  on  the  future  U.S.  role  in 
Vietnam.  In  particular,  it  has  been  used  by 
the  Administration  as  sufficient  reason  why 
U.S.  forces  should  not  be  withdrawn  fully 
during  the  next  twelve  months.  These  two 
studies  imply  that  the  Administration  is  jus- 
tified in  arriving  at  that  conclusion.  Thus  in 
addition  to  examining  the  empirical  basis  for 
the  "bloodbath"  argument  put  forth  In  these 
two  studies,  this  paper  addresses  the  impli- 
cations for  U.S.  policy,  particularly  the  tim- 
ing of  withdrawal.^ 

To  clarify  the  various  elements  of  the 
"bloodbath"  argument,  it  is  useful  to  distin- 
guish between  the  following : 

A  deliberate  policy  of  violent  reprisal  by 
a  Communist  regime  in  control  of  South 
Vietnam: 

A  post-war  Communist  policy  of  assassina- 
tion and  execution:  following  a  de  facto  or 
negotiated  cease-fire: 

The  current  war-time  Viet  Cong  policy  of 
assassination  and  execution:  and 

The  toll  of  the  war  itself. 


>The  author  is  a  former  staff  member  of 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (System  Analysis) . 

'  For  a  discussion  of  the  historical  basis  for 
the  "bloodbath"  argument,  see  D.  Oareth 
Porter  and  Len  E.  Ackland.  "Vietnam:  The 
Bloodbath  Argument."  Christian  Century, 
November  5.  1969. 
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In  a  monograph  on  "The  Vlet-Cong  Strat- 
egy of  Terror"  published  in  February  for  the 
U.S.  Mission  in  Saigon.  Douglas  Pike  states, 
that 

"If  the  communists  win  decisively  in 
South  Vlet-Nam  (and  the  key  word  is  de- 
cisively) ...  All  political  opposition,  actual 
or  potential  would  be  systematically  elimi- 
nated." Elsewhere,  he  quotes  Col.  Tran  Van 
Dae  (the  highest  ranking  Communist  officer 
to  come  in  under  South  Vietnam's  Chieu 
Hoi  program)  as  stating  In  the  course  of  a 
Salgon-sp>onsored  press  conference  in  1969. 
that  "There  are  three  million  South  Viet- 
namese on  the  (communist)  blood  debt  list" 
(or  blacklist).  Thus  Mr.  Pike  concludes,  that 
"Considering  the  integral  part  terror  plays 
in  communist  social  change,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  quick  and  sure  route  to  peace, 
to  a  moratorium  on  death,  is  to  permit  the 
communists  to  assume  power."  Mr.  Pike 
fails  to  note,  however,  that  In  response  to 
a  question  a  year  earlier  about  what  would 
happen  to  officials  of  the  Saigon  government 
if  the  Communists  succeeded  in  Vietnam, 
Col.  Dae  responded, 

"They  would  imprison  them,  send  them  to 
concentration  camps  under  this  or  that  pre- 
text ...  to  reeducate  them  ...  so  that 
they  can  adapt  themselves  better  to  the  new 
social  order  .  .  .  former  high  officers,  edu- 
cated people,  landlords,  or  property  own- 
ers .  ,  .  are  carefully  watched." ' 

Another  analyst,  Stephen  T.  Hosmer.  is 
somewhat  less  certain  of  the  likelihood  and 
extent  of  reprisals  under  a  Communist 
regime  In  South  Vietnam.  In  a  RAND  Cor- 
poration report  on  "Viet  Cong  Repression  and 
Its  Implications  for  the  Future."  *  published 
In  May  for  the  Pentagon's  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  (ARPA).  he  under- 
lines for  emphasis  the  observation  that,  "any 
discussion  of  possible  Communist  "behavior 
must  obviously  be  considered  highly  specu- 
lative." However,  he  "finds  it  difficult  to  be- 


»Thls  Interview  dated  May  18.  1968.  was 
distributed  in  mimeographed  form  by  the 
Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs  Office,  Saigon.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  statement  was 
made  after  the  Tet  offensive:  Mr.  Pike  main- 
tains that  the  killings  at  Hue  during  Tet 
support  his  "bloodbath"  argument. 

♦  Mr.  Hosmer  uses  the  word  "repression" 
to  Include  assassinations  and  executions. 


lieve  that  the  number  (of  executions  alone) 
would  be  much  less  than  100.000.  Indeed.  It 
might  well  be  considerably  higher."  He  notes 
that  both  the  Saigon  government  and  the 
Viet  Cong  fear  reprisals  should  the  other  side 
ultimately  win.  But  there  is  nothing  In  the 
entire  study  which  supports  a  figure  of  100.- 
000.  much  less  a  figure  "considerably 
higher." 

Both  authors  confuse  the  past  and  cur- 
rent use  of  assassination  and  execution  as 
a  Viet  Cong  Instrument  of  warfare  with  (a) 
the  poet-war  policies  which  the  Communists 
might  adopt  or  (b)  the  policies  of  a  Com- 
mimlsi  regime  in  control  of  South  Vietnam. 
They  imply  that  the  only  reason  the  Viet 
Cong  have  received  support  from  Vietnam- 
ese peasants  to  date  has  been  because 
of  the  use  of  terror.  It  therefore  seems  to 
follow  that  the  Viet  Cking  could  retain  con- 
trol only  by  continuing  such  tactics.  But 
this  Is  not  consistent  with  Viet  Cong  objec- 
tives or  capabilities.  Mr.  Pike  notes  that  the 
use  of  terror  tactics  by  the  Viet  Cong  to 
date  is  designed: 

"To  prove  that  the  Government  of  Vlet- 
Nam  (GVN)  In  Saigon  Is  a  mere  facade 
propped  up  by  the  Americans  and  will  col- 
lapse when  American  disengagement  reaches 
a  certain  point"  and 

"To  destroy  the  various  political,  social, 
economic  and  mllltla-type  programs  the 
GVN  has  underway  In  the  country's  2,500 
villages — collectively  known  as  the  Pacifica- 
tion Program — thus  destroying  or  minimiz- 
ing any  faith  and  trust  villagers  might  have 
in  the  Saigon  government." 

Moreover,  the  use  of  assassination  and  ex- 
ecution has  been  more  common  in  areas 
outside  firm  Viet  Cong  control.  Hence,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  the  objective  of  terror 
Is  not  to  maintain  control;  rather,  it  Is  de- 
signed to  weaken  Saigon's  authority,  par- 
ticularly in  the  countryside. 

Furthermore,  the  Viet  Cong  could  readily 
Increase  the  number  of  assassinations  and  ex- 
ecutions. Yet  they  have  chosen  not  to  In- 
crease them  and.  In  fact,  deliberately  use  re- 
straint. For  example,  both  Mr.  Pike  and  Mr. 
Hosmer  note  that  all  executions  must  be 
approved  by  higher  Viet  Cong  headquarters, 
a  procedure  which  tends  to  have  a  restrain- 
ing infiuence.  In  any  event,  the  mere  use  of 
assassination  and  execution  by  the  Com- 
munists in  fighting  a  war  does  not  mean 
that  the  same  methods  would  be  used  to  con- 


trol the  country  if  they  were  to  win.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Hosmer  notes  that  the  Communists 
would  have  strong  political  reasons  to  hold 
down  the  level  of  violent  reprisals:  (1)  Dis- 
integration of  the  Saigon  regime  would  have 
removed  a  major  reason  for  reprisals;  (2) 
Needing  to  run  the  country,  a  Communist 
regime  "presumably  would  want  to  avoid 
actions  that  might  hamper  its  major  task 
of  political  consolidation  and  mobiliza- 
tion ...  In  particular,  to  eschew  the  kind  of 
Indiscriminate  mass  reprisals  that  might 
permanently  alienate  much  of  the  popula- 
tion;" and  (3)  A  Communist  regime  might 
fear  the  excessive  reprisals  would  breed  "ad- 
verse reactions  In  other  Communist  states 
or  parties  and  among  the  uncommitted 
nations." 

In  addition  to  confusing  the  current  Viet 
Cong  tactic  with  a  policy  which  might  be 
pursued  by  a  Communist  regime,  Mr.  Hosmer 
also  appears  to  confuse  (a)  the  deaths  arising 
from  the  struggle  for  power  with  (b)  the 
deaths  that  might  occur  once  the  Commu- 
nists are  in  ix>wer.  7'be  situation  under  which 
one  could  expect  a  "bloodbath"  of  very  large 
proportions  is  cited  as  the  one  in  which  the 
struggle  for  owitrol  is  long  and  drawn  out. 
This  would  apparently  result  in  what  Mr. 
Pike  refers  to  as  a  "decisive  "  Communist  vic- 
tory. One  would  have  to  agree  that  any  war, 
conventional  or  non-conventional,  is  likely 
to  be  bloody  if  it  Is  long  drawn  out.  Also,  the 
"bloodbath"  In  this  sense  would  have  oc- 
curred regardless  of  whether  the  Viet  Cong  or 
the  Saigon  government  should  be  the  winner. 

To  the  extent  that  the  "bloodbath"  argu- 
ment refiects  a  genuine  concern  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Vietnamese  deaths  In  this  war.  or 
merely  the  American  complicity.  It  is  worth 
while  to  put  current  and  prospective  Viet 
Cong  assassinations  and  executions  in  the 
context  of  the  total  war.  Table  I  shows  that 
about  1.000.000  Vietnamese  have  died  over 
the  past  5>4  years  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war. 
(This  would  be  equivalent  to  about  5.0  mil- 
lion Americans  being  killed  over  a  similar 
I>eriod.  By  comparison,  the  Vietnamese  have 
lost  during  the  past  five  years  alone  four 
times  more,  as  a  percent  of  population,  than 
we  did  during  the  five  years  of  our  Civil 
War — the  bloodiest  war  In  our  history.)  It  is 
estimated  that  about  330.000  of  this  total 
were  civilians.  About  10 To.  or  about  32,000,  of 
the  civUians  killed  were  the  victims  of  Viet 
Cong  assassinations  and  executions. 


TABLE  I.— TOTAL  VIETNAMESE  CASUALTIES  (DEATHS  IN  PARENTHESES)  JANUARY  1960-JUNE  1970 
(Calendar  yt»n;  casualty  estimates  In  thousand^ 


Total 
1960-64 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


ToUl 
196S-69 


Januarv- 
June  1970 


Civilians: 

Non-Communist  South  Vietnamese  ' { 

Includes  Viet  Cong  assassinations  and  executions' 

North  Vietnamese* 

Subtotal  civilians I 

Combatante:  , 

South  Vietnamese  Forces' j 

Viet  Cong/North  Vietnamese  forces.. j 

Includes:  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  assassinations  of  Viet  Cong 
(project  Phoenix)' 

Subtotal  combatants j 

Total  Vietnamese { 

Includes:  Non-Communist  South  Vietnamese | 


NA 


»(6.0) 
NA 
NA 


67.8 
(23.8) 
191.0 
(76.0) 

NA 
248.8 


NA 


100.0 
(33.0) 
«(2.0) 
NA 
100.0 
(33. 0) 

34.4 

(35.0) 

NA 
123.4 

22S.0 
(M.0) 
1310 
(44.0) 


1S0.0 
(45.0) 
(1.8) 
NA 
150.0 
(45.0) 


175.0 

(53.0) 

(3.7) 

NA 
175.0 
(53.0) 


300.0 
(100.0) 

»(15  4) 

NA 

3oao 

(100.0) 


32.9 

42.0 

98.6 

(12.0) 

(12.7) 
220.0 

(27.9) 
453.0 

139.0 

(56.0) 

(88.0) 

(181.0) 

NA 

NA 

\ilV 

171.9 

26Z2 

m 

(100.7) 
440.0 

'^S.V 

(115.0) 

(155.0) 

(310. 0) 

185.0 

220.0 

4oao 

(57.0) 

(66.0) 

(128.0) 

225.0 
(68.0) 
(6.1) 
NA 
225.0 
(68.0) 

87.1 

(21.8) 

392.0 

(157.  0) 

»(6.2) 

479.1 
(178.8) 

702.0 
(250. 0) 

310.0 

(90.0) 


950.0 
(300. 0) 

(29.0) 
NA 

95a  0 
(300.0) 

295.2 

1,293.0 
(517. 0) 

NA 
1.588.2 

(602.7) 
2.540.0 

(900.0) 
1,245.0 

(386.0) 


110.0 
(30.0) 
(3.0) 
NA 
110.0 
(30.0) 

48.3 
(11.8) 

92.9 
(37. 1) 

NA 
141.2 

(41. 8) 


'  "Report  on  Civilian  Casualty  and  Relugee  Problems  in  South  Vietnam,"  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Problems  Connected  with  Refugees  and  Escapees,  May  9,  1968  The  esti- 
mates were  subsequently  updated  and  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  115,  pt.  30, 
p.  40623. 

'Official  estimates  of  the  Military  Departments  and  MACV. 

■An  approximation  based  on  the  U.S.  mission  estimate  of  9,700  assassinations  during  1958-65. 

*U.S.  official  estimate  cited  by  Senator  Dole,  Congressional  Record,  vol.  US,  pt.  30  p.  40620. 
In  1966,  however.  Senator  Dole's  estimate  Is  considerably  higher  than  the  MACV  estimate  cited 
by  Mr.  Hosmer. 


>  Ibid.;  includes  10,000  civilians  reportedly  executed  by  the  Viet  Cong  during  TeL 

'  To  the  knowledge  of  this  author,  no  official  estimates  have  been  released  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam. 

'  Includes  para-military  forces  beginning  in  1968. 

■  This  program  did  not  begin  officially  until  1966  but  some  assassinations  of  Viet  0>ng  no  doubt 
took  place  before  that  time. 

•Estimates  cited  in  "Vietnam:  December  1969,"  Staff  Report  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Feb.  2, 1970  (p.  4). 


These  statistics  are  rough,  but  on  balance 
they  tend  to  be  conservative.  The  body  count 
of  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnameee  farces 


are  probably  Inflated  and  often  include  civil- 
ians, as  they  did  most  notably  at  My  Lai.  But 
then  estimates  of  North  Vietnameee  killed 


during  the  bombing  of  the  North  are  not 
available  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
estimate  the  number. 
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In  any  event,  numbers  of  deaths  alone 
grossly  understate  the  cost  In  human  suf- 
fering that  this  war  has  visited  on  the 
Vietnamese  pteople.  Any  discussion  oi  "blood- 
bath" should  Use  address  the  1.6  mUUon 
wounded — many  of  whom  are  maimed  for 
life,  and  the  4.0  million  refugees  In  South 
Vietnam  alone.'  In  addition,  one  should  In- 
clude the  Laotians  and  Cambodians  who 
have  been  killed,  wounded  or  made  home- 
leas,  since  they  cannot  escape  tLe  war. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  when  and  how  the  Communists  might 
gain  control  of  South  Vietnam  and  whether 
a  Communist  regime  might  pursue  a  policy 
of  violent  reprisals,  the  number  of  Vietnamese 
ueaths  and  casualties  over  the  next  five  years 
will  depend  on  three  variables: 

The  level  of  military  engagement  (which 
depends  largely  on  the  size  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Southe«st  Asia,  whether  engaged  In  direct 
combat  or  In  support  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces) : 

The  timing  of  a  cease-fire  an  .  thus  the 
duration  of  military  hostilities  (whether 
before  or  after  a  UJ8.  fuU  or  parUal  with- 
drawal )    and 

The  level  of  Viet  Cong  and  South  Viet- 
namese assassinations  and  executions  prior 
to  a  cease-fire,  and  the  level  (If  any)  after 
cease-fire. 

Over  the  past  year,  five  out  of  every  1.000 
South  Vietnamese  were  killed.  For  both  Vlet- 


nams,  there  were  six  deaths  per  1,000  popu- 
lation. (This  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
one  million  Americans  being  killed  in  one 
year  alone) .  Table  II  shows  projections  of 
Vietnamese  casualties  over  the  next  five 
years  under  various  assumptions.  If  the 
Administration  continues  to  withdraw  troops 
at  the  current  rate  of  60,000  men  per  quar- 
ter (see  Case  2) ,  we  can  expect  about  96,000 
non-Communist  South  Vietnamese  and  265,- 
000  more  total  Vietnamese  to  be  killed  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years.  Thl  will  Include 
about  72.000  South  Vietnamese  civilians. 
Thiis,  unless  the  troop  withdrawal  rate  Is 
accelerated,  100.000  more  will  be  killed: 

By  April  1975,  If  we  count  Sout  •  Viet- 
namese civilians  only  and  assuming  we  leave 
no  residual  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam; 

By  September  1972,  if  we  count  total 
non-Communist  South  Vietnamese  (Includ- 
ing South  Vietnamese  forces);  and 

By  December  1970.  If  we  count  total  Viet- 
namese (including  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces) . 

Of  course,  the  figure  of  100.000  will  be 
reached  sooner  if  (a)  there  Is  any  delay  In 
the  withdrawal  schedule  (compare  Cases  3 
and  4)  and 'or  (b)  any  residual  U.S.  forces 
(50.000  or  more)  are  left  to  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  (see  Cases  3,  4  and 
5).  Alternatively,  an  accelerated  and  total 
withdrawal  (see  Case  1)  will  result  in  fewer 
deaths  over  the  same  periods  of  time. 


TABLE  II.- PROJECTED  VIETNAMESE  CASUALTIES  JULY  1970  THROUGH  JUNE  1975' 

|ln  thousandsl 


Non-Communist  South 
Vietnamese  only 


Total  Vietnamese 


U.S.  Iroop  witMrawal  options  > 


Deaths 


Total 
casualties 


Deaths 


Total 
casualties 


Case  1 :  Accelerated  withdrawal  date;  out  by  Dec  31. 1971  (Hatheld- 

McGovern  amendment)... 130  500  370  1.045 

Case2    Current  withdrawal  rate:  out  by  early  fiscal  year  1973 140  540  400  1.130 

Case  3:  Current  withdrawal  rate:  residual  force  ot  50.000  men 195  750  555  1.565 

Case  4:  Withdrawal  delayed  in  fiscal  year  1972:  residjal  force  of 

SOOOOmen 215  810  600  1.695 

Case 6:  ConUnuing force ot  over  200,000  men » 265  960  715  2,025 

I  Based  on  recent  monthly  averages  as  shown  in  appendix  A. 

>  All  projections  assume  a  level  ol  deaths  and  casualties  at  20  percent  the  current  annual  rate  when  U.S.  forces  withdraw  (i.e.,  the 
level  of  hostilities  the  South  Vietnamese  alone  could  sustain).  The  remaining  80  percent  is  assumed  to  vary  in  direct  proportion  to 
U  S  force  levels  in  Vietnam.  Cases  aie  those  used  in  a  paper  by  Arnold  Kuzmack,  "Casualty  and  Cost  Projections  for  Different 
Withdrawal  Plans."  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  24,  1970.  p.  29849 

>To  date,  President  Niion  has  stated  he  would  withdraw  only  combat  troops:  the  remaining  combat  support  and  logistic  support 
Iroops  number  more  than  200.000.  On  the  other  hand,  it  the  President  makes  no  further  withdrawals  than  those  announced  to  date, 
tbere  wouk)  be  about  275,000  men  left  in  Vietnam.  These  cases  would  tend  to  lower  or  increase  the  proiections  respectively. 

niPUCATiONS  FOB  VS.  poLiCT  Most  recently.  Vice  President  Agnew 
At  his  news  conference  on  May  8,  Mr.  raised  the  "bloodbath"  spectre  In  an  Augtist 
Nixon  noted  that  It  Is  a  "moot  question"  17  speech  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
whether  the  war  had  been  worthwhile,  but  Convention  In  Miami  Beach,  stating  that 
"now  that  America  is  there,  if  ...  we  with-  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  would  re- 
draw from  Vietnam  and  allow  the  enemy  to  gyu  iq  tijg  "collapse  of  the  Government, 
come  into  Vietnam  and  massacre  the  civil-  {jjaos  In  the  ooxmtry— ultimately  the  kind 
lana  there  by  the  millions,  as  they  would.  ^^  communism  that  literally  decimated  the 
if  we  do  that,  let  me  say  that  America  is  population  of  Hue  In  the  Tet 
finished   insofar  as   the  peacekeeper   In   the  _-._.,_... 

Aslan^world^ls  concerned."  °«^^  .-bioodbath"  argument  has  been  an 

•Source:   Senate  Subcommittee  to  Inves-  Integral  part  of  the  AdmlnlstratlonVs  posl- 

tlgate    P-oblems    Connected    with    Refugees  tlon  on  U.S.  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 

and  Escapees.  »»»^  *1'^<=*  *^^  President  first  alluded  to  It  In 

APPENDIX  A  -RECENT  VIETNAMESE  CASUALTY  RATES 
I  In  thousandsl 


a  talk  on  May  14,  1969.  Curiously,  the  cur- 
rent Adminstration's  position  Is  very  similar 
to  the  position  held  by  Vietnamese  officials 
m  Saigon  for  many  years. 

Convinced  of  a  "bloodbath '  should  the 
Communists  take  over  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
Administration  appears  to  want  to  reduce 
the  probability  of  a  Commimlst  victory  by 
keeping  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  until  they 
have  a  higher  confidence  than  they  do  now 
that  Vletnamlzatlon  will  work.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Administration  expects  to 
have  that  higher  confidence  In  the  near 
future,  given  the  current  rate  of  withdrawal 
and  the  possibility  of  a  residual  force. 

But  the  thrust  of  the  Administration's 
position  is  contrary  to  what  Is  being  said 
about  the  success  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram and  the  claim  that  the  allied  sweep  of 
the  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  resulted  in  a 
severe  set-back  for  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces.  Indeed,  a  combined 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  force  of 
about  220,000  (backed  up  by  400,000  regular 
forces  In  North  Vietnam)  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a  1,100,000-man  South  Viet- 
namese force,  having  been  upgraded  by  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  program,  plus  about  500.000 
Regional  and  Popular  Forces  and  2.000.000 
Peoples'  Self-Defense  Force.*  Moreover,  the 
Administration's  position  faUs  to  recognize 
the  huge  toll  In  human  life  that  continua- 
tion of  the  war  loill  impose  on  the  Viet- 
namese people.  This  current  bloodbath  will 
continue  to  be  the  direct  result  of  American 
action  so  long  as  U.S.  troops  continue  to 
support  large-scale  combat  operations 
against  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces.  Finally,  even  as  Mr.  Hoemer  notes  In 
his  study,  the  longer  the  war  continues,  the 
greater  likelihood  of  violent  reprisals  by  the 
Communists  should  they  be  the  ultimate 
victors. 

The  alternative  of  a  fixed  timetable  for 
withdrawal,  as  proposed  by  the  Hatfield-Mc- 
Govern  Amendment  (Senate  Amendment 
609),  would  insure  the  lowering  and  early 
termination  of  the  current  Vietnamese  cas- 
ualty rate,  as  shown  In  Case  1  In  Table  II. 
The  Increase  In  U.S.  withdrawals  would  re- 
duce the  level  of  combat  activity  prior  to  a 
cease-fire.  Moreover,  it  would  increase  the 
likelihood  of  a  cease-fire,  since  the  present 
Intransigence  of  the  Saigon  government  to 
talks  on  a  cease-fire  and  coalition  Is  bolstered 
by  the  seemingly  interminable  presence  of 
U.S.  forces  carrying  a  major  share  of  the 
combat  duties. 

Even  If  one  believes  the  "bloodbath'  ar- 
gument, the  U.S.  could  offer  asylum  to  those 
South  Vletnair.ese  citizens  who  might  fear 
reprisals.  Senate  Amendment  609  provides 
funds  for  this  very  purpose.  In  the  past  we 
have  granted  asylum  to  over  «^  million  Cu- 
bans,  thousands  of  Hungarian  and  others 
In  Communist  countries. 


•  General  W.  C.  Westmoreland,  remarks  be- 
fore the  Atlanta  Rotary  Club.  July  27.  1970. 


Recent  monthly  averages 


Annual  rate 


Deaths 


Nonfatal 
casualties 


Total 
casualties 


Deaths 


Nonfatal 
casualties 


Total 
casualties 


Non-Communist  South  Vietnamasa: 

Civilians  >  (including  VC  assassinations)  ^ 

South  Vietnamese  refular  and  para-mibtary  force*'... 

Subtotal 

Vieta)nj.'North  Vietnamese  (orcts -j- 

Tofal  Vietnamese 

U.S.  forces  (for  comparison)' 


I  (5.7 


13.1 


18.8 


60.0 


r?- 


160.0 
"60.6" 


220.0 


ip 


7.4 
11.1 


17.9 
16.6 


25.3 
27.7 


sao 

140.0 


220.0 
190.0 


3oao 
3oao 


I&S 


34.6 


S3.0 


22ao 


410.0 


630.0 


.2-.  4 


1.7-2.6 


1.9-2.9 


2.5-3.9 


20.1-30.8 


22.6-34 


>  Estimates  for  January-October  1968  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Invcstifate  Problems 
Connected  with  Refugees  and  Escapees. 

>  Ofncul  MACV  statistics  tor  July  1969-May  197a 


•  OfficUl  MACV  statistics  tor  July  1969-Mareh  1970. 
Note.— Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 
TALKS— ARTKTLE  BY  GEORGE 
BONN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  in  Vien- 
na have  been  termed  by  some  as  the  most 
important  negotiations  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Whether  so  or  not  is  probably 
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yet  to  be  determined.  Nevertheless  no  one 
would  doubt  the  great  importance  of 
these  talks. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  about 
the  SALT  talks,  and  many  more  will  no 
doubt  appear  as  the  talks  continue.  One 
of  the  most  informative  and  perceptive 
articles  appeared  in  the  Columbia  Law 
Review.  In  the  article  entitled  "Missile 
Limitation:  By  Treaty  or  Otherwise?" 
the  author.  Mr.  George  Bunn.  visiting 
professor  of  law,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  formerly  General  Counsel  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy, discusses  the  importance  of  congres- 
sional involvement  if  agreement  is  ever 
to  be  reached  in  the  SALT  talks.  He  also 
calls  for  appointing  congressional  ad- 
visers to  the  American  delegation  and 
the  creation  of  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  Senators  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliis 
timely  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Missile  Limitation:  By  Treatt  or 

Othebwise? 

(By  George  Bunn) 

INTRODUCTION 

With  the  opening  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT),  a  fleeting  oppor- 
tunity to  halt  the  "mad  momentum"  of  the 
missile  race  Is  finally  at  hand.  For  over  a  dec- 
ade arms  control  negotiators  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  a  way  to  end  this  competition. 
During  the  first  several  years  of  discussions, 
missile  proposals  were  part  of  comprehensive 
package  plans  requiring  agreement  on  a 
broad  range  of  other  weapons  before  the 
stockpiling  of  missiles  could  be  stopped.  Wide 
differences  existed  between  the  Americans 
and  the  Soviets  over  Inspection,  the  rates  of 
reduction  of  various  weapons  on  each  side, 
and  the  Institutional  arrangements  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  as  arms  were  reduced. 

In  1964,  American  negotiators  decided  to 
separate  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
from  the  other  weapons  of  the  package  plans 
in  hopes  that  a  simplified  goal  could  pro- 
duce agreement  more  easily.  Their  proposal 
was  for  a  "freeze"  on  the  numbers  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  long-range  missiles  and 
aircraft  held  by  each  side.  The  verification 
system  was  to  be  less  onerous  because  It 
would  focus  on  missile  production,  the  In- 
stitutional requirements  were  much  reduced, 
and  the  arguments  over  the  rate  of  reduction 
were  to  be  postponed  by  negotiating  a  sim- 
ple "freeze"  agreement  In  the  first  In- 
stance. 

This  proposal,  and  Its  later  modifications, 
were  all  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
probably  for  two  basic  reasons.  First,  the 
proposal  required  that  inspectors  enter  the 
Soviet  Union  to  check  on  whether  Its  fac- 
tories were  producing  missiles.  Soviet  politi- 
cal leaders  found  such  Inspection  Intolerable. 
Second,  the  Soviets  had  fewer  intercontinen- 
tal missiles  than  we  had,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  enter  negotiations  which  might  re- 
veal that  fact  to  the  world  or  freeze  them 
into  a  position  of  Inferiority. 

By  late  1966,  an  end  to  these  two  obstacles 
was  In  sight.  InteUlgence  had  Improved  to 
the  point  where  long-range  detection  de- 
vices could  determine  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy the  number  of  fixed  intercontinental 
missiles  stationed  on  the  ground.  Therefore. 
If  the  arms  control  measure  were  changed  to 
limit  the  deployment  of  these  missiles  rather 


t.Vinn  their  production,  it  could  be  verified 
without  on-site  inspection  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  stockpile  was  such  that  a  period  of 
rough  American-Soviet  parity  in  numbers  of 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles seemed  fast  approaching.  There  were, 
of  course,  other  kinds  of  nuclear  deUvery 
vehicles  and  other  ways  of  measuring  stra- 
tegic nuclear  strength.  For  example,  the 
United  States  was  thought  to  have  superior- 
ity In  numbers  of  deliverable  nuclear  war- 
heads while  the  Soviet  Union  was  thought 
to  have  superiority  In  total  deliverable  nu- 
cleaj-  megatonnage.  Nonetheless  a  nuclear  ex- 
change between  the  two  would  produce 
about  100  million  dead  on  both  sides  no 
matter  which  attacked  first.  Because  each 
side  had  more  than  enough  strength  to 
knock  out  the  other  even  after  suffering  a 
first  strike,  questions  of  exact  equality  were 
of  little  relevance.  We  had  become  "scorpions 
In  a  bottle,  able  to  sting  each  other  only  at 
the  price  of  death." 

Private  discussions  In  late  1966  and  early 
1967  produced  an  announcement  in  March 
of  1967  by  President  Johnson  that  Chairman 
Koeygin  had  confirmed  the  vrtlllngness  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  bilateral  talks  'to 
discuss  means  of  limiting  the  arms  race  In 
offensive  and  defense  (sic)  nuclear  mlssUes." 
It  was  two  and  a  half  years,  however,  before 
the  talks  began.  Completion  of  the  Non- 
Prollferation  Treaty,  and  apparent  Soviet 
caution,  delayed  the  setting  of  a  date  for 
talks  untU  August  of  1968.  At  that  point, 
the  planned  announcement  of  date  and  place 
was  canceled  by  the  United  States  after  So- 
viet troops  Invaded  Czechoslovakia  Then, 
reconsideration  by  the  new  Nixon  Admin- 
istration and  further  hesitation  by  the  So- 
viet Union  delayed  things  stlU  further. 
Finally,  on  November  17.  1969,  preliminary 
talks  began  in  Helsinki.  These  produced 
agreement  to  begin  substantive  SALT  ne- 
goUatlons  on  April  16,  1970  in  Vienna. 

The  missile  race  continues  unabated,  how- 
ever, and  with  it,  developments  In  technol- 
ogy which  threaten  to  re-erect  the  two  ob- 
stacles which  stood  m  the  way  of  realistic 
negotiations  earlier:  the  need  for  on-site  In- 
spection and  the  fear  of  Inferiority,  perhaps 
even  of  vulnerability. 

Without  on-site  inspection,  long-range 
detection  devices  may  soon  be  unable  to 
verify  compliance  with  "standstlU"  agree- 
ments freeing  certain  new  weapons  both 
sides  now  plan  to  deploy.  For  example,  a  mis- 
sile armed  with  the  newly  developed  "Mul- 
tiple IndependenUy-Targeted  Reentry  Ve- 
hicles" (MIRVs).  looks  from  a  distance  like 
a  missile  armed  with  one  reentry  vehicle.  If 
both  countries  Install  MIRVs,  each  will  have 
difficulty,  without  on-site  Inspection,  know- 
ing how  many  deliverable  warheads  the  other 
has.  Whether  a  missile  system  Is  a  defen- 
sive anU-balllstic  mlsElle  (ABM)  system,  and 
whether,  if  so.  it  is  effective,  are  likewise 
difficult  to  determine  at  greet  distances.  De- 
ployment of  ABM  systems,  therefore,  further 
complicates  the  problem  of  verification.  New 
Intercontinental  missiles  which  can  be  fired 
from  railroad  flat  cars  or  truck  trailers  (rather 
than  massive  concrete  and  steel  launching 
pads)  can  be  hidden  from  view  In  large 
warehouses.  If  these  are  deployed,  inspectors 
may  also  be  needed.  Thus,  the  new  weapons 
are  likely  to  raise  the  Inspection  problem 
all  over  again. 

The  development  of  new  we^Mns  may  also 
cause  each  side  to  doubt  whether  It  still  has 
sufficient  mlsftile  strength  to  deter  the  other's 
first  strike.  Neither  will  have  an  acc%irate 
means  of  knowing  how  many  warheads  the 
other  side  has.  Just  as  we  might  interpret 
the  growing  Soviet  intercontinental  missile 
strength  as  aimed  at  our  second-strike  ca- 
pability, they  could  Interpret  our  desire  to 
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Increase  our  reentry  vehicles  by  geometric 
proportions  through  MIRV's  as  a  threat  to 
their  second-strike  c^ablllty.  and  our 
planned  thin  ABM  as  a  defense  against  those 
few  Soviet  missiles  that  might  survive  our 
first  strike.  If  either  side  seriously  believes 
that  Its  second-strike  capability  might  be 
jeopardized.  It  may  well  redouble  Its  efforts 
to  deploy  more  missiles  rather  than  talking 
seriously  at  the  negotiating  table.  If  one  side 
suspects  that  the  other  Is  trying  to  take  every 
advantage  of  the  latest  technology  In  order  to 
freeze  the  first  Into  a  position  of  inferiority, 
further  delay  Is  probable.  If  both  Insist  upon 
negotiating  from  a  position  of  superiority, 
the  talks  are  not  likely  to  get  far. 

Assuming,  however,  that  both  sides  exer- 
cise some  restraint,  the  negotiators  will  con- 
tinue to  be  plagued  by  the  problem  of 
advancing  technology.  They  may  find  It  pos- 
sible to  halt  deployment  of  new  missiles,  but 
they  can  not  stop  political  change  or  the 
advancement  of  science.  Almost  Inevitably,  a 
specific  limitation  on  particular  kinds  of 
missiles  will  have  to  be  revised  In  the  future 
to  prevent  evasion  by  new  kinds.  Almost  in- 
evitably, the  negotiating  problem  will  be  so 
complex  that  a  first  agreement  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  only  part  of  It.  Almost  Inevitably, 
what  the  parties  first  agree  to  live  with  will 
be  changed  over  time  by  such  developments 
as  mounting  Chinese  stockpiles.  Increasing 
tension  or  conflict  over  the  Middle  East  or 
other  unforeseen  crises.  Almost  Inevitably, 
new  Information  about  one  side's  plans  will 
prompt  the  other  to  change  Its  own. 

The  missile  race  cannot  be  ended  with  one 
bold  stroke  of  the  negotiator's  pen  on  a  sin- 
gle comprehensive  and  lasting  treaty.  I  fore- 
see Instead  a  continuing  negotiation,  a  con- 
tinuing exchange  of  Information  on  weapon 
plans  and  a  continuing  series  of  agreements. 
This  article  suggests  possible  structures  for 
such  a  dialogue,  given  the  division  of  power 
over  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 

I.    THE    PROBLXM TO    PROVDJE    EXECtTTrVE    FLEX- 

iBiLrTY  wrrH  concrcssionai.  participation 

Most  members  of  Congress  probably  as- 
sume that  any  missile  agreement  will  be  ex- 
pressed In  the  form  of  a  formal  treaty  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval,  a  treaty 
which  deals  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem 
and  which  can  only  be  changed  with  the 
consent,  of  the  Senate.  But.  If  what  I  have 
said  already  Is  correct,  a  number  of  agree- 
ments may  be  necessary,  and  they  may  need 
frequent  revision.  To  require  formal  Senate 
consent  to  each  agreement  and  to  each  re- 
vision as  If  each  were  a  separate  treaty  makes 
very  Utle  sense  In  view  of  the  Senate's  many 
other  responsibilities. 

1963,  a  vintage  year  for  arms  control.  Illus- 
trates the  strain  which  too  many  Important 
treaties  could  put  upon  the  Senate's  pro- 
cedures. The  Senate  gave  expedited  treat- 
ment that  year  to  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  a 
modest  measure  In  comparison  to  a  limit  on 
the  number  of  deployed  American  and  Soviet 
strategic  missiles.  Tet  the  advise  and  consent 
process  occupied  most  of  the  Senate's  time 
for  about  two  months.  Because  Senate  ac- 
tion was  still  required  on  appropriations  and 
other  legislation  that  year.  President  Ken- 
nedy decided  that  a  prohibition  on  "bombs 
In  orbit"  should  not  be  In  treaty  form.  As 
a  consequence  the  ban  on  stationing  nuclear 
weapons  In  space  was  not  presented  as  a 
treaty  until   1967. 

Not  only  Is  two  months  sometimes  too  long 
to  wait  for  approval  of  a  treaty  dealing  with 
rapidly  changing  conditions,  but  the  Senate 
simply  cauinot  devote  very  many  two-month 
periods  In  any  year  to  missile  agreements. 
Moreover,  even  If  a  single,  comprehensive 
treaty  could  be  negotiated.  Its  submission  to 
the  Senate  could  run  the  risk  of  a  damaging 
defeat — a  defeat  of  the  kind  suffered  in  the 


Senate  by  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. A  better  method  would  be  Informal. 
Interim  agreements  of  narrow  scope  which 
would  not  need  formal  t^proval  by  the  Senate 
but  which  could  be  followed  by  a  treaty. 

In  addition,  after  almost  eight  years  of 
worrying  about  Congressional  support  for 
arms  control  measures.  I  believe  that  in  car- 
rying out  an  effective  plan  of  arms  control 
the  necessary  cooperation  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Senate  could  be  Improved.  Some- 
times the  Executive  does  not  take  the  Senate 
sufficiently  Into  its  confidence  until  the  nego- 
tiations are  so  advanced  that  changes  are 
dlflicuU.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate's 
division  of  responsibility  for  arms  control  Is 
not  the  best  structure  for  close  cooperation 
with  the  Executive  during  negotiations.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  responsibil- 
ity for  treaties.  Including  those  on  arms  con- 
trol. The  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  also  claim  a  legitimate  Inter- 
est. At  the  same  time,  because  theirs  Is  not 
the  sole  committee  with  responsibility,  many 
Senators  on  these  committees  feel  no  real 
responsibility  to  advise  themselves  sufficiently 
to  pass  Informed  Judgment  on  an  arms  con- 
trol problem.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  no 
one  comlmttee  which.  If  properly  Involved 
In  the  negotiations  and  satisfied  with  their 
progress,  could  really  give  any  assurance  that 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  cotild  be  ob- 
tained on  an  important  arms  control  agree- 
ment. The  Executive  therefore,  has  less  to 
gain  from  close  consultation  than  might  oth- 
erwise be  the  case. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  probably 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  would  participate 
actively  from  the  beginning  of  treaty  nego- 
tiations. They  appear  to  have  assumed  that 
the  Senate  would  normally  act  as  an  "execu- 
tive council. "  advising  the  President  and  his 
negotiators  on  the  positions  they  should  take 
diu-lng  the  negotiations.  This  method  of  pro- 
cedure was  tried  during  George  Washington's 
administration  and  abandoned  when  It  foun- 
dered on  tension  and  disagreement  between 
the  President  and  the  Senate.  It  has  not 
been  tried  again. 

The  amount  of  consultation  concerning 
ongoing  treaty  negotiations  between  the 
Senate  and  the  executive  branch  has  varied 
considerably  since  Washington's  time  de- 
pending upon  the  current  state  of  relations 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the 
treaty.  In  some  cases,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  other  committees  having  respon- 
sibility for  the  area  covered  by  the  treaty, 
and  the  Senate  leadership  have  been  con- 
sulted before  negotiations  were  begun;  In 
some  cases  they  have  not.  Later,  when  agree- 
ment becomes  close,  consultation  Is,  of 
course,  more  common. 

During  arms  control  negotiations,  consul- 
tation has  generally  been  more  than  routine. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  Senate's  failure  to 
ratify  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant, 
President  Harding  sent  Senators  Lodge  and 
Underwood  as  delegates  to  the  1921  confer- 
ence on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  and 
added  Senator  Root  as  well  to  the  delegation 
to  the  1922  Naval  Limitation  Conference.  In 
recent  years,  members  of  both  House  and 
Senate  have  served  as  advisors  to  American 
delegations  to  the  Oeneva  Disarmament 
Conference.  However,  their  other  duties  in 
Washington  and  the  slow  pace  of  negotia- 
tions have  resulted  in  their  appearance  at 
the  conference  for  a  day  or  two  at  most,  per- 
haps once  or  twice  a  year.  As  a  consequence, 
the  more  meaningful  consultations  have 
taken  place  In  Washington.  During  the 
lengtny  negotiations  before  conclusion  of  the 
Test  Ban  and  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaties,  for 
example,  informal  consultations  and  formal 
hearings  with  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic    Energy    were    frequent.    Committee 
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members  took  an  active  Interest,  committee 
staff  became  experts,  and  the  Committee  di- 
rectly Influenced  the  American  position, 
sometimes  holding  the  Executive  Branch 
back  from  agreements  which  the  Commit- 
tee thought  unwise.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  Us  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee were  also  active,  many  members  urg- 
ing the  negotiators  forward  toward  agree- 
ment. A  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  also  held  hearings,  but  most  of 
Its  members  were,  at  best,  lukewarm  toward 
successful  conclusion  of  the  negotiations. 
After  hearings  or  Informal  consultations 
with  members  or  staff  of  these  committees 
and  often  with  the  Senate  leaderhlp,  the 
Executive  Branch  would  draft  instructions 
to  the  negotiators.  It  would  sometimes  revise 
Its  position  in  light  of  the  consultations,  and 
sometimes  go  ahead  with  the  position  It  had 
tentatively  prepared  before  the  consulta- 
tions. 

During  the  course  of  both  the  Test  Ban 
and  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  negotiations, 
two  crucial  Issues  arose  on  which  large  num- 
bers of  Senators  took  a  position  on  the  ne- 
gotiations. The  Dodd-Humphrey  resolution 
expressed  wide  bipartisan  support  for  a 
treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  everywhere  but 
underground  at  a  time  when  our  test  ban 
negotiators  were  still  attempting  to  gain 
Soviet  agreement  to  a  ban  on  all  tests.  In- 
cluding those  underground.  Before  this  res- 
olution, the  differences  over  the  number  and 
nature  of  Inspections  necessary  to  monitor 
underground  tests  had  made  agreement  Im- 
possible. The  eventual  Test  Ban  Tteaty  con- 
tained no  ban  on  underground  tests  and 
therefore  no  Inspection  provisions.  Similarly, 
negotiation  of  a  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
was  at  a  standstill  for  several  years  in  large 
part  because  of  our  attempt  to  create,  with 
some  of  our  allies,  a  Multilateral  Force 
(MLF)  having  nuclear  weapons.  It  was  dur-  ^ 
Ing  hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  ^ 
Atomic  Energy,  that  the  hostility  of  key 
members  of  that  Committee  to  the  MLF 
became  publicly  clear.  Soon  after  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  adopted  the  Pastore  Resolu- 
tion urging  conclusion  of  such  a  Non-Prollf- 
eratlon treaty,  serious  negotiations  began. 

It  is  my  belief  that  both  resolutions  helped 
the  executive  branch  choose  between  con- 
flicting goals  and  reassured  the  Soviets  that 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  could  prob- 
ably be  obtained.  When  these  two  treaties 
were  finally  negotiated  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  the  earlier  resolutions  may  well  have 
been  of  some  help  In  producing  such  a  vote. 
Probably  of  much  greater  Importance,  how- 
ever, were  the  detailed  knowledge  and  dedi- 
cated support  of  key  Senators  such  as  Ful- 
brlght  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Pastore  of 
Atomic  Energy.  This  knowledge  and  support 
were,  of  course,  the  result  of  the  many  con- 
sultations and  hearings  going  back  over  a 
number  of  years. 

Some  procedure  of  this  sort  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  present  missile  talks.  Given  our 
constitutional  division  of  powers  and  the 
need  for  continuing  broad  public  support  for 
arms  control,  congressional  cooperation  will 
be  necessary  for  successful  conclusion  of 
binding  agreements.  Moreover,  ^uch  agree- 
ments will  probably  require  frequent 
changes.  Under  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  pres- 
sures for  change — largely  in  connection  with 
the  venting  of  radioactive  debris  from  un- 
derground shots — have  been  accommodated 
entirely  by  interpretation  of  its  terms.  The 
Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  permits  flexibility 
in  the  narrowly  defined  safeguards  area 
through  further  negotiations  not  subject  to 
Senate  approval.  These  are  ways  to  accom- 
modate change,  and  may  be  useful  precedent 
for  future  missile  agreements,  but  they 
should  be  accompanied  by  Improved  proce- 
dures for  Congressional  liaison,  perhaps  in- 
cluding the  designation  of  one  select  Senate 


Committee  with  primary  responsibility  to 
follow  the  negotiations.  These  and  other 
methods  of  providing,  at  the  same  time,  both 
executive  flexibility  and  congressional  par- 
ticipation are  the  subject  of  more  extensive 
discussion  In  the  pages  that  follow. 

II.    PERMISSIBLE    FORMS    OF    AGREEMENT    FOR    A 
MISSILE  LIMITATION 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  missile  limi- 
tation Is  one  of  the  "proper  subjects  of 
negotiation  between  our  government  and 
the  governments  of  other  nations  .  .  ."  which 
may  be  dealt  with  in  a  treaty.  Disarmament 
Is  clearly  a  matter  of  International  con- 
cern and  has  been  at  least  since  Isaiah.  Arms 
control  has  been  the  subject  of  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party  from 
the  1817  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  which  lim- 
ited naval  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the 
1922  Naval  Armament  Treaty  which  limited 
the  number  of  battleships  and  aircraft  car- 
riers of  major  sea  powers,  to  the  1968  Non- 
Proliferatlon  Treaty  which  limits  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  additional  countries. 

A  treaty  is  not  only  a  proper  form  for  a 
missile  limitation,  but  It  has  become  the  ex- 
pected form  for  a  final,  lasting  arms  control 
agreement.  Other  forms  are,  however,  avail- 
able, and  they  should  be  considered. 

A.  Executive  agreement  not  authorized  or 
approved  by  Congress 

In  addition  to  treaties,  binding  Interna- 
tional agreements  may  be  made  by  executive 
agreement.  An  executive  agreement  may  be 
negotiated  pursuant  to  prior  statutory  au- 
thorization of  Congress.  It  may  be  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  ap- 
proved earlier  by  the  Senate  or  subject  to 
the  later  approval  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
by  Joint  resolution.  Or,  It  may  be  made  with- 
out any  basis  In  congressional  action. 

The  last  of  these — the  most  often  criti- 
cized, form  of  executive  agreement — Is  one 
which  the  President  makes  by  virtue  of  his 
authority  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  as 
possessor  of  the  government's  "executive 
power."  The  federal  courts  have  not  con- 
sidered many  executive  agreements  which 
have  no  basis  In  congressional  action,  but 
they  upheld  several  Important  ones  and  have 
given  them  the  same  effect  as  If  they  had 
been  treaties.  The  question  therefore  arises 
whether  a  missile  limitation  agreement  could 
be  In  this  form.  An  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  President's  authority  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  chief  executive  would 
permit  him  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
not  to  add  any  more  strategic  missiles  to  our 
arsenal.  Therefore,  the  argument  runs,  he 
could  agree  with  another  country  not  to  do 
so,  and  he  would  not  have  to  submit  the 
agreement  to  Congress  for  approval.  This 
argument,  however,  denigrates  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  to  raise  and  support  an 
army,  and  to  raise  and  maintain  a  navy,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  advise  and 
consent  to  treaties. 

Furthermore,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  of  1961  prohibits  the  Execu- 
tive from  taking  action  under  any  law  to 
"obligate  the  United  States  to  disarm  or  to 
reduce  or  to  limit  the  .  .  .  armaments  of  the 
United  States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
making  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  further 
affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  Thus,  any  missile  limitation 
not  authorized  by  Congress  or  approved  by 
the  Senate  which  obligates  the  United  States 
to  reduce  or  limit  armaments  Is  barred  by 
this  statute,  assuming  its  constitutionality. 
Moreover,  the  President  would  have  a  flght 
on  his  hands  If  he  agreed  to  reduce  or  limit 
missiles  without  seeking  further  congres- 
sional approval  at  some  point.  After  the 
lengthy  controversy  resulting  In  the  recent 
Pulbrlght  Resolution  against  "national  com- 
mitments" without  congressional  sanction. 


the  senatorial  criticism  of  secret  "commit- 
ments" to  Laos  and  Thailand,  and  the  di- 
visive debate  over  the  ABM.  this  would  seem 
unwise. 

The  only  modern  arms  control  obligation 
In  executive  agreement  form,  other  than 
armistice  agreements.  Is  the  "Hot  Line,"  and 
It  does  not  obligate  the  United  States  to 
reduce  or  limit  any  arms.  Finally,  no  major 
missile  reduction  or  limitation  Is  likely  to 
receive  the  continuing  support  of  public 
opinion — which  It  needs  to  be  lasting — if  It 
Ignores  Congress  altogether.  Thus,  for  reasons 
as  much  political  as  constitutional,  It  would 
be  unwise  to  seek,  as  the  preferred  frame- 
work for  obligations  reducing  or  limiting 
missiles,  an  executive  agreement  which  is  not 
to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  or  Congress  and 
not  to  be  succeeded  by  a  treaty. 

B.  Executive  agreement  approved  by  resolu- 
tion or  authorized  by  statute 

Another  form  for  an  arms  control  measure 
is  an  executive  agreement  subject  to  later 
approval  by  Congress  or  negotiated  pursuant 
to  the  express  provisions  of  a  statute.  A  Joint 
House-Senate  resolution  approving  an  al- 
ready-negotiated agreement  has  been  used 
occasionally  to  approve  such  things  as  an 
American  agreement  to  become  a  member  of 
an  International  organization.  An  advantage 
from  the  Executive's  point  of  view  Is  that 
only  a  majority  vote  Is  required  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  On  the  other  hand,  opponents 
of  a  missile  agreement  could  argue  that  the 
Executive  had  chosen  to  seek  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion In  order  to  avoid  the  need  to  secure  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate.  They  might 
attempt  to  arouse  senatorial  Ire  against  the 
participation  of  the  House  In  what  Senators 
probably  would  think  should  be  a  treaty. 
Without  advance  congressional  authorization 
to  use  this  form,  any  voting  advantage  of  the 
Joint  resolution  might  well  be  dissipated  by 
such  criticism. 

This  problem  could  be  avoided  by  prior 
statutory  authorization  for  the  negotiation 
of  the  agreement.  International  postal  agree- 
ments have  been  negotiated  pursuant  to 
statute  since  1874.  and  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments since  1934.  The  1934  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  contained  specific  limits  on 
executive  discretion,  such  as  a  prohibition 
against  cutting  any  tariff  more  than  50  per 
cent.  As  the  years  went  by,  and  the  Act  was 
renewed.  Congress  increased  the  tariff-cut- 
ting authority  of  the  Executive,  but  added 
other  limitations  on  the  negotiating  power 
of  the  Executive.  The  1962  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  which  authorized  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
tariff  negotiations,  made  Innovations  In  pro- 
viding expressly  for  congressional  members 
of  the  American  delegation,  but  It  also  con- 
tained many  explicit  restraints  upon  the 
negotiators. 

Reciprocal  trade  agreements  are  a  useful 
precedent  for  congressional  authorization  for 
future  executive  negotiations.  But  there  is 
not  now  enough  experience  with  missile  talks 
to  know  what  kinds  of  limits  should  be  im- 
posed In  advance  by  Congress.  I  find  It  al- 
most Inconceivable  that  Congress  would  au- 
thorize the  Executive  to  enter  into  a  missile 
limitation  agreement  not  subject  to  later 
congressional  review  unless  severe  statutory 
restrictions  were  Imposed  on  executive  dis- 
cretion beforehand.  Without  more  knowledge 
of  the  kind  of  agreement  which  might  be 
possible.  Congress  would  probably  hold  the 
negotiators  under  such  tight  reins  as  to  pre- 
vent serious  talks  from  getting  started.  But 
the  procedure  Is  worth  considering  for  the 
future.  Perhaps  the  negotiation  of  agree- 
ments requiring  a  "standstill"'  In  missile  de- 
ployment by  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  would  give  enough  experience  to 
provide  the  basis  for  congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  future  negotiation  of  reductions  In 
missile  strength. 

Other  relevant  examples  of  executive  agree- 


ments authorized  by  statute  are  the  "aigree- 
ments  for  cooperation"  with  other  nations 
In  the  atomic  energy  field.  These  are  baaed 
upon  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  Its 
1958  amendments.  The  1954  Act  authorized 
the  negotiation  of  agreements  for  the  dis- 
tribution abroad  of  uranium  and  other  nu- 
clear materials  as  well  as  specified  Informa- 
tion on  nuclear  processing  and  reactors,  all 
of  which  were  to  be  used  for  peaceful  nuclear 
programs  under  prescribed  conditions.  These 
conditions  are  much  tighter  than  those  im- 
posed by  Congress  under  the  first  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1934. 

The  1958  Atomic  Energy  Act  Amendments 
authorized  the  negotiation  of  agreements  for 
the  transfer  to  our  NATO  allies  of  non-nu- 
clear parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  which 
would  not  contribute  to  their  atomic  weap- 
ons cai>ablllty,  the  transfer  of  certain  othel 
equipment  and  material  for  military  appli- 
cation, and  the  transfer  of  classified  infor- 
mation of  the  kind  necessary,  for  example. 
for  the  development  of  defense  plans  and  the 
training  of  military  personnel.  The  purpose 
of  these  agreements  was  to  Improve  our  al- 
lies' state  of  training  and  readiness  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  defense  against  attack  by 
nuclear  weapons,  or  to  use  such  weapons 
themselves  If  authorized  by  the  President  to 
do  so  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Euroi>e. 
The  1958  Amendments  also  authorized  the 
executive  to  provide  both  classified  informa- 
tion on  atomic  weapons  and  non-nuclear 
parts  of  atomic  weapons  to  allies  (at  that 
time  only  Britain)  which  had  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  the  development  of  atomic 
weapons.  The  restrictions  upon  executive 
discretion  in  the  1958  Amendments  were 
even  tighter  than  those  In  the  1954  Act. 

Both  the  1954  Act  and  the  1958  amend- 
ments contained  a  substitute  for  the  Consti- 
tuticnal  procedure  of  advice  and  consent  to 
treaties,  a  substitute  not  utilized  to  review 
trade  negotiations.  This  Is  the  requirement 
that  the  agreement  Itself  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  a  special  waiting  period  before 
It  can  go  Into  effect.  In  the  case  of  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  for  peaceful  ptirposes 
authorized  by  the  1954  Act,  the  submission 
is  actually  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  designated  watchdog  over  the 
executive  In  atomic  energy  matters.  In  this 
case,  the  waiting  period  Is  thirty  days.  For 
the  more  sensitive  agreements  for  cooperation 
for  military  purposes  authorized  by  the  1958 
amendments,  the  submission  Is  to  the  Con- 
gress Itself,  and  the  waiting  period  is  sixty 
days. 

Legislative  opportunities  to  "veto"  execu- 
tive action  through  procedures  such  as  this 
have  been  critized  ais  an  Invasion  of  e.^ecu- 
tlve  prerogatives  by  the  legislature.  But  none 
of  the  many  agreements  for  cooperation  ne- 
gotiated under  the  1954  Act  or  the  1958 
amendments  has  even  been  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. The  procedure  is  tight;  both  executive 
and  legislature  have  defined  roles;  and  the 
Joint  Committee  has  been  diligent  as  a 
watchdog  of  the  system,  yet  effective  as  a 
defender  of  its  products.  The  precedent  Is 
therefore  a  useful  one  for  arms  control. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  lack  of  ex- 
ecutive experience  with  missile  talks  probably 
precludes  enactment  of  detailed  legislation 
such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  or  Trade  Agree- 
ments Acts  to  authorize  the  negotiations.  At 
some  future  time,  such  legislation  can  be 
considered.  A  key  to  its  success,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  will  no  doubt 
be  the  designation  of  a  diligent  watchdog 
committe  which  has  the  confidence  of  other 
members  of  Congress.  This  may  present  juris- 
dictional problems  since  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  claim  treaties,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  claims  military  affairs, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
claims  atomic  energy  matters.  The  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was.  however,  considered  by  the  mem- 
ben  of  all  three  committees  sitting  together. 
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and  a  Disarmament  Subcommittee  composed 
of  members  of  all  three  once  existed.  So  the 
problem  is  net  insuperable. 

C.  Kxecntive  agreement  authorized  by 
treaty 

A  third  form  of  executive  agreement  which 
has  seen  frequent  service  is  that  which  Is 
expressly  authorized  by  ueaty.  This  form 
has,  for  example,  been  used  for  some  of  the 
Important  "status  of  forces"  agreements  with 
our  allies.  These  agreements  esubllsh  who 
has  Jurisdiction  over  American  servicemen 
charged  with  law  violation  abroad.  Some  of 
these  agreements  are  treaties;  others  are 
executive  agreements  authorized  by  treaty. 
Both  have  the  same  international  legal  effect. 

The  executive  agreement  authorized  by 
treaty  avoids  the  problem  of  a  premature 
congressional  enactment  based  on  inade- 
quate negotiating  experience.  Presumably 
the  negoUatlon  of  the  treaty  will  provide 
sufficient  information  on  future  negotiating 
possibilities  to  give  general  guidelines  for 
later  executive  agreements  to  be  made  ptir- 
suant  to  the  treaty.  By  seeking  a  treaty,  the 
more  tradltlonaa  form  of  arms  control  agree- 
ment, the  executive  would  avoid  the  criti- 
cism which  often  accompanies  executive 
agreements  without  basis  In  congressional 
acuon.  TradlUon  is  usually  an  important 
consideration  In  the  executive's  choice  be- 
tween the  treaty  and  other  forms  of  inter- 
national agreement.  Probably  the  treaty  Is 
the  best  goal  to  pvirsue  for  a  lasting  Inter- 
national obligation  reducing  or  limiting  mis- 
siles. The  flexibility  jfor  e.xecutlve  action 
which  can  be  provided  within  the  treaty's 
frameworlc  Is  therefore  discussed  In  some  de- 
tail In  a  later  section, 
m.  THE  rasT  step:  execlttve  action  pending 

TBKATT    NEGOTIATION    AND    ENTRY    INTO    POKCE 

While  a  Ueaty  lUe  the  one  described  above 
may  be  the  best  form  for  the  arms  limitation 
agreement,  the  Ideal  often  suffers  when  ex- 
posed to  the  practical.  Such  a  treaty  may 
take  a  good  deal  of  time  both  to  negotiate 
and  to  bring  into  force  after  negotiation 
through  constitutional  ratification  proce- 
dures. Negotiation  of  the  treaty  may  Indeed 
turn  out  to  be  impossible.  We  must,  there- 
fore, consider  other  forms  of  agreement 
which  can  serve  either  In  the  Interim  or 
as  a  substitute  should  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions fall. 

A.  Executive  agreement 
After  negotiating  a  treaty.  sUtes  often  en- 
ter Into  agreements  to  govern  their  relation- 
ship m  tbe  area  dealt  with  by  the  treaty 
pending  Is  rauflcation  and  entry  Into  force. 
On  signature  of  the  1936  Naval  Armament 
Treaty,  for  example,  the  parUee  agreed  that 
If  the  treaty  had  not  entered  Into  force  by 
January  1,  1937.  they  would  nevertheless 
observe  one  of  lis  important  obligations  un- 
til It  did.  unless  entry  took  longer  than  six 
months  from  thit  date.  This  agreement  w-as 
to  l>e  e3e;tlve  as  an  executive  agreement  if 
the  Senate  did  not  act  by  January  1.  Simi- 
larly, when  the  treaty  creating  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  was 
signed,  the  negotiating  parties  signed  -in  an- 
nex providing  for  a  Preparatory  Commission 
which  would  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
Agency  smd  remain  in  existence  until  the 
treaty' came  into  force.  The  annex  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  with  the  treaty  even 
though  It  went  Into  force  as  an  executive 
agreement  on  the  date  of  signature.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  for  what  should  be  done 
while  the  Senate  and  other  parliaments  were 
considering  the  treaty.  A  like  agreement  pro- 
duced a  Provisional  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  which  operated  for  two 
vears  before  the  treaty  creating  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  became 
effective  ' 

Executive  agreements  without  benefit 
of  any  congressional  sanction  are  thua  fre- 
quently used  to  cover  the  period  between 


negotiation  of  a  treaty  and  its  entry  into 
force.  There  are.  in  addition,  a  number  of 
precedents  for  executive  agreements  to  cover 
the  earlier  period  between  the  beginning  of 
negotiations  and  their  successful  conclusion. 
For  example,  certain  features  of  an  1871 
fisheries  agreement  which  had  been  formally 
terminated  by  Congress  were  continued  In 
force  by  the  executive  pending  negotiation 
of  a  new  treaty  In  order  not  to  lose  the 
benefits  of  the  old  agreement  during  the 
then  current  fishing  season. 

Armistice  agreements,  usually  of  the  high- 
est Importance  to  the  United  States,  typically 
enter  into  force  immediately  upon  signature 
by  the  Executive  and  are  not  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  These  agreements  may  not  only 
terminate  hostilities  but  also  lay  down  po- 
litical conditions  for  the  belligerents,  estab- 
lish obligations  controlling  armed  forces  and 
armaments  and  even  adumbrate  the  terms 
of  the  final  peace  treaty.  For  example,  the 
agreement  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  behalf  of  President  McKlnley  suspending 
hostilities  in  the  Spanish-American  War  pro- 
vided that  Spain  should  relinquish  her  claim 
to  sovereignty  over  Cuba,  cede  Puerto  Rico 
and  an  island  In  the  Ladrones  to  the  United 
States  and  allow  the  United  States  to  occupy 
the  cltv,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila,  pending 
the  final  disposition  of  the  Philippines  at 
the  peace  conference.  The  armistice  of  1918 
not  only  determined  military  conditions  for 
ending  the  fighting,  but  embodied  President 
Wilson's  famous  "Fourteen  Points."  The  ar- 
mistice agreements  signed  with  the  German 
satellites  after  World  War  II  contained  pro- 
visions for  such  things  as  human  rights, 
restitution  of  property,  reparations  and  boun- 
dary adjustments,  all  of  which  influenced 
the  pattern  of  the  final  peace  treaties. 

Few  would  suggest  that  the  Executive  lacks 
power  to  make  armistice  agreements  and  that 
hostilities  should  continue  pending  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  and  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate At  the  time  it  Is  negotiated,  an  armistice 
IS  assumed  to  be  a  temporary  agreement 
which  will  be  followed  by  a  definitive  treaty 
cf  pence  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  In 
some  Instances,  however,  as  In  Korea,  no 
treaty  ever  is  concluded.  The  armistice  agree- 
ment then  continues  In  force  so  long  as  it  is 
observed,  even  though  It  was  Intended  only 
as  a  temporary  executive  agreement.  The 
President's  broad  authority  to  negotiate 
armistice  agreements  Is  based  upon  his  pow- 
ers as  Commander-in-Chief  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive. These  are  the  same  Constitutional  pow- 
ers which  could  provide  the  basis  for  an 
interim  executive  agreement  halting  the  stra- 
tegic missile  race  pending  negotiation  of  a 
treaty. 

B.  Conscious  parallelism. 

Interim  arms  agreements  may  be  informal 
as  well  as  formal.  Countries  have  restricted 
the  deployment  and  testing  of  new  weapons 
by  executive  action  subject  to  parallel  re- 
straint by  other  countries  but  without  formal 
agreement  to  do  so.  Examples  of  conscious 
parallelism  Include  Informal  agreements  re- 
lating to  nuclear  testing,  "bombs  in  orbit," 
military  spending  and  fissionable  material. 
The  examples  are  discussed  below. 

1.  Moratorium  on  nticlear  testa — 195S-61. 
During  the  period  of  public  debate  over  a 
test  ban  treaty  but  before  negotiations  be- 
gan, the  Supreme  Soviet  ordered  all  nuclear 
tests  ended  in  the  Soviet  Union,  reserving 
its  freedom  of  action  If  other  powers  con- 
tinued testing.  The  United  States  was  In  the 
midst  of  a  test  series  and  did  not  then  re- 
spond. On  August  22.  1958.  however,  after  an 
international  conference  of  experts  had 
agreed  to  a  report  on  the  detection  of  nu- 
clear tests.  President  Eisenhower  proposed 
prompt  conclusion  of  a  treaty  and  offered  to 
vrithhold  further  American  testing  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from  the  beginning  of 
negotiations.  If  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  do  so.  The  Soviet  Union 
did  not  then  reply.  The  last  United  States 


test  was  on  October  31.  1968.  but  the  Soviet 
Union  set  off  nuclear  explosions  on  Novem- 
ber 1  and  3.  President  Elsenhower  promptly 
armounced  that  the  United  States  was  there- 
by relieved  "from  any  obligation  under  Its 
offer  to  suspend  nuclear  weapwns  tests."  He 
said,  however,  he  would  continue  the  test 
suspension  for  the  time  being  and  hoped  the 
Soviet  Union  would  also  suspend.  So  far  as 
the  United  States  could  determine,  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  conduct  a  test  after 
this  announcement  for  a  period  of  almost 
three  years.  During  1959,  there  were  state- 
ments by  the  United  States  that,  while  It 
regarded  Itself  free  to  test,  it  would  not  do 
so  vrithout  first  making  an  announcement  to 
that  effect.  There  were  also  statements  by 
the  Soviet  Union  that  It  would  not  be  the 
first  to  resume  testing.  While,  on  August  30. 
1961.  the  Soviets  did  resume  before  we  did. 
they  did  so  after  a  number  of  French  tests. 
In  1963,  after  both  sides  had  conducted 
further  atmospheric  tests  and  new  test  ban 
negotiations  in  Moscow  had  been  scheduled. 
President  Kennedy  announced  that  "the 
United  States  does  not  propKjse  to  conduct 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  so  long  as 
other  states  do  not  do  so.  •  •  •  Such  a  dec- 
laration is  not  a  substitute  for  a  formal  bind- 
ing treaty,  but  I  hope  it  will  help  us  achieve 
one."  This  second  test  ban  moratorium  con- 
tinued for  several  months — until  It  was 
replaced  by  the  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

At  no  time  during  either  moratorium  was 
there  any  legal  obligation  on  either  side  to 
refrain  from  testing.  Prom  an  American 
constitutional  point  of  view,  two  presidents 
had  exercised  theli  powers  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  order  a  suspension  of  tests,  but 
neither  had  entered  into  an  executive  agree- 
ment to  refrain  from  doing  so.  Both  had 
stated  that  their  goal  was  negotiation  of  a 
binding  treaty. 

2.  Parallel  statements  of  intention  on 
"bombo  in  orbif — 1963-67.  During  1962, 
there  were  public  statements  by  spokesmen 
for  the  United  States  disclosing  that  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  could  be  placed  In  orbit 
around  the  earth  subject  to  reentry  on  com- 
mand over  target.  These  statements  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  so  deploying  Its  nuclear  weapons  un- 
less the  Soviet  Union  did  so,  and  suggested 
that  the  Soviet  Union  refrain  from  doing  so. 
During  the  same  year  there  were  private  dis- 
cussions with  Soviet  representatives  on  the 
subject.  In  1963,  Foreign  Mnister  Gromyko 
responded  by  proposing  an  "agreement  with 
the  United  States  Government  to  ban  the 
placing  into  orbit  of  objects  with  nuclear 
weapons  on  board."  President  Kennedys  af- 
firmative reply  came  the  next  day. 

The  Kennedy  and  Gromyko  statements 
were  made  in  Septemoer  of  1963  toward  the 
end  of  a  two-month  period  of  Senate  con- 
sideration and  national  debate  on  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  President  Kennedy  had  made 
clear  to  his  subordinates  his  desire  not  to 
submit  another  arms  control  treaty  to  the 
Senate  that  year  because  of  the  time,  effort 
and  commitments  expended  to  secure  a  fa- 
vorable vote  on  the  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Conse- 
quently. American  and  Soviet  negotiators 
agreed  upon  statements  which  each  side 
would  make  to  the  General  Assembly  re- 
nouncing any  "Intention  of  placing  In  orbit 
around  the  earth  any  weapons  of  mass  des- 
truction, of  Installing  such  weapons  on  celes- 
tial bodies,  or  of  stationing  such  weapons  in 
outer  space  In  any  other  manner."  They 
agreed  upon  the  text  of  a  resolution  which 
was  then  adopted  by  acclamation  by  the 
General  Assembly.  It  welcomed  the  expres- 
sions of  Intention  and  called  upon  all  states 
to  refrain  from  the  proscribed  conduct. 

The  net  result  was  a  moratorium  on 
"bombs  In  orbit"  until  1967  when  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  was  finally  concluded.  The 
Treaty  constitutes  an  international  obliga- 
tion to  refrain  from  the  conduct  which  had 
been  renounced  In  the  General  Assembly  In 
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1963  By  preventing  placement  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  space  between  1963  and  1967,  the 
president  exercised  his  executive  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief powers,  but  did  not  obligate 
the  United  States. 

3.  Parallel  military  budget  reduction— 
1963-64.  In  an  Interview  December  31.  1963. 
Premier  Khrushchev  said: 

■The  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  has  al- 
readv  decided  to  reduce  our  military  appro- 
priations under  the  1964  budget.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  If  other  states  acted  in  a 
similar  way.  I  am  convinced  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  would  whole-heartily  [sic)  ap- 
prove such  a  policy— I  would  call  it  a  policy 
of  reciprocal  example — in  the  matter  or  re- 
ducing of  the  armaments  race." 

Three  days  later  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
aunotmced  that  there  were  indications  that 
"the  two  sides  will  not  be  pressing  their  de- 
fense budgets  upward  into  new  levels  of  com- 
petition during  this  next  year."  President 
Johnson.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
made  clear  that  the  U.S.  defense  budget 
viould  be  reduced  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning the  following  July;  in  his  January  mes- 
sage to  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference, 
he  said  that  the  atmosphere  for  disarmament 
negotiations  had  been  brightened  by  "recent 
Soviet  and  American  announcements  of  re- 
ductions of  military  spending  .  .  ." 

These  announcements  were,  of  course,  pre- 
ceded by  private  American-Soviet  talks.  No 
commitment  was  made  by  either  side,  but 
each  decided  that  Its  own  interests  would  be 
served  by  parallel  announcements  of  budget 
cuts.  The  escalation  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  In 
late  1964  and  In  1965  required  supplemental 
appropriations  which  increased  our  military 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  in  question.  The 
Soviets  believed  we  had  gone  back  on  our 
word,  but  In  fact  there  was  no  obligation. 

In  a  situation  where  changing  events  and 
problems  of  verification  made  a  commitment 
unwise  even  for  a  year,  the  parallel  action 
technique  was  used  Instead.  Had  events 
turned  In  another  direction,  the  technique 
might  have  been  repeated  and  a  significant 
reduction  in  military  expenditures  produced 
over  a  period  of  time.  No  treaty  dealing  with 
military  expenditures  was  then  being  nego- 
tiated, but  a  budget  freeze  or  reduction  might 
have  restrained  both  sides  from  escalating 
the  nuclear  arms  race  pending  negotiations 
of  an  agreement  applying  more  directly  to 
nuclear  weapons  or  their  carriers. 

4.  Parallel  announcement  of  cutbacks  of 
fissionable  material  production — 1964.  The 
United  States  has  repeatedly  advocated  a 
treatv  In  which  some  or  all  of  the  nuclear 
powers,  particularly  the  United  States  pnd 
the  Soviet  Union,  would  cut  off  the  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  material  for  use  In  nuclear 
weapons.  Negotiation  of  such  a  treaty  has 
never  begtin  because  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
jected all  such  proposals.  By  1964.  however. 
President  Johnson  decided  we  were  produc- 
ing more  weapons- srrade  fissionable  material 
than  we  needed.  "Even  In  the  absence  of 
agreement."  he  said  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  "we  must  not  stockpile  arms  be- 
yond our  needs  or  seek  an  excess  of  military 
power  that  could  be  provocative  as  well  as 
wasteful."  He  therefore  announced  a  cutback 
in  production  of  enriched  uranium  and  plu- 
tonlum.  and  called  on  other  nuclear  powers 
to  do  the  same.  Two  weeks  later.  In  a  message 
to  tlie  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  he 
proposed  that  this  process  be  continued  by 
an  inspected,  plant-by-plant  shutdown  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  leading 
to  a  verified  agreement  to  halt  all  prodi'.ctlon 
of  fissionable  materials  for  nuclear  weapons. 

On  April  20  and  21, 1964,  after  consulntlons 
among  their  representatives,  President  John- 
son, Prime  Minister  Douglas-Home  and  Pre- 
mier Krushchev  made  parallel  announce- 
ments that  they  were  reducing  production  or 
planned  production  of  fissionable  material  for 
use  in  nuclear  weapons.  Doubt  was  later  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Jackson,  chairman  of  two 


Senate  subcommittees  having  nuclear  weapon 
responsibilities,  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
was  In  fact  reducing  Its  production.  More- 
over, the  Soviet  Union  continued  adamantly 
to  oppose  a  verified  halt  In  the  production 
of  fissonable  materials  for  weapon  purposes. 
When  later  cutbacks  in  American  production 
were  announced,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  parallel  Soviet  limitations  on 
production. 

The  President's  power  to  order  a  cutback 
was  reflected  in  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  authorizing  him  to  set  the 
amount  of  fissionable  material  to  be  pro- 
duced. And  President  Johnson's  announce- 
ments of  production  cutbacks  were  premised 
upon  Amerian  needs — with  or  without  any 
corresponding  reduction  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
By  announcing  a  cutback  at  the  same  time 
as  did  the  beads  of  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  he  did  not 
enter  Into  any  International  obligation.  Yet. 
IX  the  simultaneous  announcements  had  led 
to  successful  negotiation  of  a  treaty  cutlng 
off  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
making  nuclear  weapons,  they  would  have 
been  very  useful  steps  toward  a  restriction 
on  the  growth  of  nuclear  stockpiles. 

5.  The  legality  of  parallel  actions.  None  of 
the  parallel  acilons  on  nuclear  testing,  bombs 
In  orbit,  military  budgets  or  fissionable  ma- 
terial violated  the  prohibition  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  on  executive 
action  "that  will  obligate  the  United 
States  .  .  .  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  further 
aifirmatlve  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. "  None  of  them  did  so.  first, 
because  uone  constituted  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States,  and  second,  because  they  did 
not  "reduce  or  .  .  .  limit  .  .  .  armaments  of 
the  United  States."  The  test  ban  moratorium 
limited  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  not 
the  weapons  themselves.  The  outer  space 
declarations  of  intention  restricted  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons,  but  not  the  size 
of  the  stockpile.  The  budget  atinouncements 
reduced  military  expenditures,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily armaments.  The  fissionable  ma- 
terial cutbacks  dealt  with  the  "ammunition" 
for  nuclear  weapons,  but  not  the  weapons 
themselves.  None  of  these  four  parallel  ac- 
tions thus  constituted  an  "obligation"  to 
"reduce  or  limit"  armaments. 

Nor  did  any  of  the  four  parallel  actions 
contravene  the  Constitution.  Each  was  based 
on  power  the  President  can  exercise  alone  as 
the  Executive  and  Commander-in-Chief.  In 
any  event,  each  of  them  could  have  been 
described  at  the  time  as  a  step  designed  to 
lead  toward  negotiation  of  a  treaty  which 
wotild  ultimately  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Two  of  the  four  were,  in  fact,  succeeded 
by  such  treaties. 

President  Nixon  has  announced  that  the 
executive  branch  Is  considering  a  "mora- 
torium" on  the  testing  of  multiple  Inde- 
pendently -  targeted  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRV's)"  as  a  measure  which  might  come 
out  of  the  missile  talks.  A  moratorium  on 
further  testing  or  deployment  of  particular 
mlssUes  by  parallel  executive  restraints 
pending  negotiation  of  a  treaty  is  amply 
supoprted  by  the  foregoing  precedents  and 
weU  within  President  Nixon's  power.  More- 
over, follovring  the  example  of  the  prepara- 
tory commission  created  by  executive  agree- 
ment pending  the  effectiveness  of  a  treaty, 
an  organization  to  Implement  the  moratori- 
um could  also  be  established  by  executive 
action.  For  the  reasons  already  Indicated, 
technological  developmente,  unforeseen  polit- 
ical problems  and  new  information  on  the 
other  side's  plans  will  probably  prompt  re- 
peated requests  for  changes  In  the  specific 
limitations  of  the  moratorium.  Furthermore, 
one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  talks  Is  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  'through  a 
dialogue  about  issues  arising  from  the  strate- 
gic situation."  Moreover,  the  experience  with 


the  four  parallel  actions  described  above 
might  have  been  better  had  there  been  a 
forum  for  everyday  exchange  of  information 
and  negotiation  concerning  the  moratorium. 
Assuming,  then,  that  a  moratorium  can 
provide  necessary  interim  restraint  pending 
negotiation  and  entry  Into  force  of  a  treaty, 
let  us  look  at  the  ways  in  which  a  modem 
treaty  could  provide  later  flexibility  for 
change  short  of  formal  amendment  of,  or 
withdrawal  from,  the  treaty. 

rv.  THE  SECOND  STEP:  A  TSEATT  PXKMITnirG 
CHANCE  BY  EXECDTrVE  ACTION  WITHOUT 
THEATT   AMENDMENT  OR   WITRDRAWAL 

The  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  are  examples  of  two  quite  differ- 
ent methods  of  accommodating  future 
developments.  Both  provide  for  formal  treaty 
amendment  by  future  agreement  which  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent.  But  the  Charter  goes  still  further.  It 
gives  the  Security  Council  "primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security"  in  a  changing  world,  and 
requires  members  to  accept  the  Council's  de- 
cisions. The  General  Assembly  has  a  more 
limited  but  nevertheless  important  role  In 
implementing  the  Charter  In  light  of  new  cir- 
cumstances. Either  organ  may  pass  resolu- 
tions significantly  affecting  future  conduct  of 
states  In  particular  circumstances. 

In  the  case  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  how- 
ever, no  international  organization  was 
created  to  oversee  operation  of  Its  pro- 
visions. After  possibilities  for  interpretation 
have  been  exhausted,  the  only  safety  valve  it 
contains  aside  from  the  article  on  treaty 
amendment.  Is  language  permitting  a  party 
to  withdraw  whenever  "it  decides  that  extra- 
ordinary events,  related  to  the  subject  ma- 
er  of  his  Treaty"  (e.g.,  atmospheric  testing 
by  a  non-party)  have  "jeopardized  the  su- 
preme Interests  of  its  country." 

These  two  treaties  Illustrate  two  extremes 
in  the  range  of  flexible  provisions  which 
can  be  found  In  modem  treaties  to  which  we 
are  party — treaties  which  aCect  our  national 
Interests  in  important  ways.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  Test  Ban's  provisions  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  missile  agree- 
ments which  will  probably  need  frequent 
review  and  revision.  On  the  other  band,  the 
Charter's  provision  for  multilateral  decision- 
making organs  are  inappropriate  for  es- 
sentially bilateral  missile  agreements.  Most 
multilateral  organizations  seem  poor  prece- 
dents for  an  American-Soviet  arrangement  to 
provide  flexibility  in  an  agreement  to  halt 
future  missile  deployment.  Neither  country 
is  likely  to  admit  other  countries  into  the 
strategic  decision-making  process.  Neither 
Is  likely  to  trust  Its  security  to  third  party 
mediation  or  settlement,  whether  the  third 
parties  are  International  staff  or  other  coun- 
tries. How  could  they,  without  providing 
the  third  party  with  much  of  the  techni- 
cal, classified  Information  upon  which  each 
will  act  In  making  its  own  decisions?  Conse- 
qently.  most  precedents  involving  intcma- 
natlonal  legislation  within  specialized  agen- 
cies seem  inapposite.  An  examination  must 
be  made  of  other  methods  for  accommodat- 
ing change  within  the  framework  of  a  treaty 
affecting  important  United  States  Interests 
without  either  amending  the  treaty  or  with- 
drawing from  It. 

Both  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  were  in  the  best  tradition  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Senate.  Both  resulted  from  negotiations  in 
which  Senators  were  Involved  through  ad- 
vance consultations,  hearings,  and  participa- 
tion as  advisers  or  meml>ers  of  the  American 
delegaUon.  The  Senate  could  and  should  de- 
vote as  much  time  and  attenUon  to  one.  all- 
inclusive  strategic  arms  treaty  if  one  could 
be  negotiated.  But  assuming  there  are  a 
number  of  lesser  agreements,  and  that  even 
these  will  need  continuing  revision,  the 
manner  of  congressional   participation  ap- 
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proprlat*  for  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  may  not  be  appropriate  for  mis- 
sile agreements.  Experience  under  other 
treaties  should,  therefore,  be  examined. 
A.  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of  1817 
The  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  limits  naval 
armament  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  was  the 
first  disarmament  treaty  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States.  It  continues  to  stand  for 
the  principle  of  Great  Lakes  disarmament 
even  if  the  wars,  economic  growth,  and  tech- 
nological development  of  a  century  and  a 
half  have  made  Its  specific  restrictions  on 
naval  armament  obsolete.  Lacking  any  pro- 
vision for  change  except  for  a  six-month 
withdrawal  clause.  It  demonstrates  clearly 
the  need  for  fiexlbllity  in  such  an  agreement. 
Without  the  executive  discretion  assumed  by 
the  foreign  offices  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  Treaty  would  now  be  a  dead  let- 
ter rather  than  a  symbol  of  international 
friendship  and  successful  arms  control. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  Agreement 
were: 

(11  The  Great  Lakes  naval  force  on  each 
side  shoxUd  be  confined  to  four  ships,  one 
each  on  two  lakes,  and  two  for  the  others. 

1 2 )  None  of  these  should  weigh  more  than 
100  tons  or  be  armed  with  more  than  "one 
eighteen  pound  cannon." 

(3)  No  other  vessels  of  war  should  be 
"there  built  or  armed." 

None  of  these  provisions  now  remains  in 
force  in  the  terms  in  which  It  was  written. 
Executive  agreements  have  modified  and 
modernized  their  content.  Any  Great  Lakes 
naval  vessel  of  either  side  can  be  stationed 
on  any  of  the  Lakes  and  all  limit  has  been 
removed  on  the  number  of  vessels  used  for 
training,  provided  that  each  side  notify  the 
other  of  the  functions,  disposition  and  arm- 
ament of  all  ttainlng  vessels.  The  100  ton  re- 
striction— designed  not  for  steel  but  wooden 
hulls — has  been  removed.  The  eighteen- 
pound  limit  for  guns  has  been  transformed 
Into  a  more  modern  four-Inch  limit.  Both 
countries  are  now  able  to  build  and  arm  war 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  provided  full  in- 
formation Is  exchanged,  the  armament  is  In- 
capable of  inmiedlate  use  and  the  vessels 
are  promptly  removed  from  the  Great  lAkes 
after  completion. 

These  executive  agreements  came  out  of 
the  close  cooperation  of  two  world  wars,  but 
they  were  preceded  by  a  history  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries  which  was  not  so 
amicable.  The  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  itself 
followed  the  War  of  1812  with  Britain.  Both 
the  United  States  and  Britain  were  anxious 
to  avoid  the  economic  strain  and  the  risk 
of  collision  of  a  large  naval  force  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  They  dismantled  their  Great 
Lakes  war  vessels  and,  for  approximately 
twenty  years  following  ratification,  closely 
adhered  to  the  terms  of  the  Agreement.  This 
Stat©  of  affairs  lasted  only  unUl  the  late 
1830's  and  the  Canadian  Rebellion.  During 
the  rebellion,  the  British  government  seized 
and  burned  an  American  ship  which  had 
been  rented  to  the  rebels  as  a  supply  ship. 
Both  countries  began  making  preparations 
for  war.  By  1841,  the  British  had  two  steam 
frigates  in  the  Great  Lakes.  They  removed 
these  m  1843  after  protest  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  in  the  meantime  had  begun  work 
on  their  own  warship,  the  685-ton,  2-g:un 
ship,  the  Michigan,  which  remained  on  the 
lakes  untU  the  early  1920's. 

A  great  deal  of  informal  negoti^ition  went 
on  between  the  diplomats  on  both  sides. 
Each  side  informed  the  other  when  it  m- 
creased  its  naval  forces  for  purposes  of  "self- 
defense,"  as  the  British  did  during  the  Cana- 
dian Rebellion  and  the  United  States  did 
during  the  Civil  War.  Actions  which  ap- 
peared to  endanger  the  security  of  the  othy 
nation  drew  sharp  protests.  In  1864,  tlie 
United  States  went  so  far  as  to  give  notice 
of  its  Intention  to  terminate  the  agreement 
after  six  months  so  that  shipyards  might  be 


built  on  Great  Lakes  shores  as  a  defense 
measure  against  Confederate  raids  from 
Canada.  The  notice  of  termination  was  with- 
drawn within  the  six-month  period,  as  the 
course  of  the  war  changed,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  instructed  our  ambassador  In 
Great  Britain  to  tell  the  British  that  the 
United  States  wanted  to  Rush-Bagot  Agree- 
ment to  remain  In  force  and  "hoped"  the 
British  would  not  arm  vessels  In  excess  of 
the  agreed  force.  Although  the  notice  of 
termination  had  been  the  subject  of  a  House 
resolution,  there  is  no  Indication  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  notice  was  ever  referred 
back  to  the  House  or  Senate  for  Its  approval. 
Throughout  the  life  of  the  Agreement,  the 
negotiation  of  terms  and  modifications  has 
been  primarily  the  work  of  the  Executive, 
although  some  of  the  Impetus  for  negotia- 
tion may  have  been  made  necessary  by  con- 
gressional concern.  In  the  1890"s  when  there 
was  renewed  pressure  on  the  Congress  to  al- 
low naval  shipbuilding  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  United  States  attempted  to  negotiate  an 
exception  to  the  Agreement  permitting  ship- 
building. The  Canadian  Governmen  refused 
to  agree  to  such  a  modification  at  that  time. 
However,  the  common  needs  of  the  two  world 
wars  produced  such  agreement  later.  Indeed, 
by  1942,  the  two  governments  had  agreed 
that  the  new  ships  built  on  the  Lakes  could 
be  tested  on  the  Lakes  so  that  they  would 
be  ready  for  combat  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  sea. 

During  the  period  of  great  concern  about 
the  Navy's  shipbuilding  budget  In  the  early 
1920's,  Canada  and  the  United  States  met  to 
discuss  amendment  of  the  Agreement  to 
make  it  conform  more  closely  to  modern 
conditions.  One  of  the  provisions  that  both 
sides  wished  to  include  In  the  new  treaty 
was  a  clause  making  the  numerical  limit  on 
ships  subject  to  executive  agreement.  This 
clearly  resulted  from  the  lengthy  history  of 
changing  naval  requirements  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  However,  although  drafts  were  pre- 
pared and  exchanged,  no  final  action  was 
ever  taken. 

The  lesson  which  both  foreign  offices  had 
learned  from  the  Rush-Bagot  experience  by 
the  1920's  U  still  Instructive  today.  A  provi- 
sion permitting  changes  In  specific  terms  by 
executive  agreement,  perhaps  reserving  for 
treaty  amendment  any  modification  which 
might  alter  the  purpose  of  the  agreement, 
would  have  sanctioned  what  actually  hap- 
pened  and   produced   a    workable,   realistic 

treaty. 

B.  Boundary  commissions 

The  deficiency  of  Rush-Bagot — the  lack  of 
any  provision  for  change  short  of  amend- 
ment or  withdrawal — is  not  present  In  the 
treaties  governing  settlement  of  disputes 
about  our  national  boundaries.  Yet  territory 
is  often  as  Important  a  national  Interest  as 
military  security  and  territorial  disputes 
have  been  a  leading  cause  of  wars.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  Senator  Pulbrlght  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  "the 
transfer  of  territory,"  like  the  sending  of 
American  troops  abroad.  Is  a  matter  of 
"really  great  importance  that  required  the 
most  serious  thought"  and  therefore  should 
clearly  be  dealt  with  by  treaty.  How  respon- 
sibility for  boundary  changes  Is  divided  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches, 
therefore,  seems  instructive  for  the  draftmg 
of  future  arms  control  agreements. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  Is  of  course  correct  in 
thinking  that  our  boundaries  with  Canada 
and  Mexico  are  largely  established  by  treaty. 
But  the  everyday  problems  which  arise  under 
these  treaties  are  dealt  with  by  the  executive 
branch  alone;  only  major  differences  such  as 
the  recent  Chamlzal  settlement  with  Mexico 
are  submitted  to  Congress  for  formal  ap- 
proval. On  our  Canadian  border,  the  recur- 
rent problems  of  consequence  are  water  di- 
version, pollution  and  oljstruction.  On  the 
Mexican  border,  the  meandering  Rio  Grande 
continues  to  create  territorial  changes.  In 


both  cases,  boundary  commissions  composed 
of  members  from  each  side  reach  agreements 
and  thereby  make  decisions  which  can  be- 
come binding  on  their  governments  without 
submission  to  the  Senate. 

1.  Canadian  Border.  A  1909  treaty  gives 
three  American  and  three  Canadian  Commis- 
sioners compulsory  Jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
Involving  the  use.  obstruction  or  diversion  of 
boundary  waters."  Except  where  the  two  gov- 
ernments conclude  a  special  agreement, 
which  could  of  course  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  the  International  Joint  Commission 
approves  or  disapproves  all  applications 
which  either  government  may  forward  to 
it  concerning  use,  obstruction  or  diversion.' 
Decisions  on  these  applications  are  made  by 
majority  vote  and  bind  the  two  governments. 
In  certain  other  cases,  the  Commission 
makes  recommendations  which  are  not  bind- 
ing. And,  on  matters  of  such  Importance  as 
the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
lengthy  congressional  consideration  Is  of 
course  required.' 

2.  Mexican  Border.  Por  more  than  60  years, 
the  American  Commissioner  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  has  had  au- 
thority to  negotiate  and  settle  differences  in 
the  application  of  treaties  concerning  the 
location  of  the  shifting  boundary  line  formed 
by  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  Rivers. 
Under  an  1889  treaty  with  Mexico,  Joint  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
Comml»loners  are  submitted  to  their  two 
governments  for  a  one  month  waiting  pe- 
riod.' If  there  Is  no  objection  by  either  with- 
in that  period,  the  decision  on  the  boundary 
is  binding  on  both  governments.  One  month 
Is  sufficient  time  for  consultation  with  inter- 
ested Members  of  Congress  by  the  officers  of 
the  Executive  Branch  who  must  make  the 
decision.  But  It  Is  not  tisually  adequate  for 
formal  advice  and  consent  by  the  Senate. 
Later  treaties,  legislation  and  practice  make 
clear  that  unusual  decisions  Involving  large 
areas  and  populations  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress,  but  everyday  matters  Involving 
smaller  areas  and  populations  need  not  be. 
And  the  practice  of  executive  agreement  by 
the  Boundary  Conmalssloners  subject  to  a 
30-day  waiting  period  in  Washington  has 
been  extended  to  other  matters.  Including 
the  division  of  Irrigation  waters  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to 
treaty.' 

C.  Naval  limitation  treaties 
Between  the  two  world  wars,  three  im- 
portant treaties  limiting  naval  ships  and 
armaments  were  negotiated:  the  first  In  1922, 
the  second  In  1930.  and  the  third  In  1936.' 
The  1922  treaty  dealt  with  battleships  and 
aircraft  carriers.  It  established  a  5:5:3  ratio 
for  these  ships  for  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Japan.  The  1930  treaty 
limited  the  building  of  smaller  vessels,  such 
as  cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines.  The 
1938  treaty  attempted  to  regulate  only  the 
size  and  armaments  of  naval  vessels.  It  did 
not  deal  with  the  number  of  ships  each 
countrv  could  have  because  Japan,  desiring 
paritv  in  battleships  and  carriers  with  Amer- 
ica and  Britain,  walked  out  of  the  conference 
when  they  would  not  accede  to  her  demands. 
Because  of  the  "gathering  storm"  of  war. 
however,  the  1936  treaty  was  short  lived.' 

None  of  the  three  treaties  created  by  In- 
ternational organization  to  Implement  Its 
terms.  The  treaties  did.  however,  contain 
successively  more  elaborate  provisions  for 
dealing  with  changed  circumstances.  While 
all  Incorporated  formal  treaty  amendment 
articles,  the  later  treaties  went  considerably 
beyond  such  provisions. 

The  1922  treaty  called  for  a  conference  to 
be  held  In  1930  to  consider  "what  changes. 
If  any,  In  the  treaty  may  be  necessary"  In 
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view  of  'possible  technical  and  scientific 
developments."  II  any  of  the  parties  be- 
Ueved.  before  then,  that  "the  requirements 
of  lltB)  .  .  .  national  security  ...  in  re- 
spect of  naval  defense  are  .  .  .  materially 
affected  by  any  change  of  circumstances."  it 
could  call  lor  a  conference  of  the  parties. 
In  either  of  these  conferences,  change  was 
to  be  accommodated  by  amending  the  treaty 
which,  of  course,  required  ratification  by 
each  government  in  accordance  with  its  own 
constitutional  processes.  Finally,  if  any  party 
became  "engaged  In  a  war  which  In  its 
opinion  affects  the  naval  defense  of  Its  na- 
tional security"  it  could  "suspend  for  the 
period  of  hostilities"  most  of  its  obligations 
upon  notice  to  the  other  parties.  In  that 
event,  the  other  parties  were  to  "consult  to- 
gether with  a  view  to  agreement  as  to  what 
temporary  modifications,  if  any,  should  be 
made  in  the  Treaty  as  between  themselves." 
If  no  agreement  were  reached,  any  of  the 
other  parties  could  suspend  Its  obligations 
for  the  period  of  hostilities.  Temporary  modi- 
fication of  the  treaty  would  presumably  have 
required  submission  to  the  Senate,  but  sus- 
pension would  not. 

The  1930  Treaty  was  an  amendment  to 
the  1922  Treaty  and  It  continued  In  effect 
the  relatively  traditional  provisions  for 
change  In  the  earUer  treaty.  Additional  lan- 
guage was  necessary,  however,  because  Prance 
and  Italy  had  declined  to  accept  limitations 
on  their  cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines. 
Britain,  Japan  and  the  United  States  there- 
fore agreed  tliat  if  the  "requirements  of  na- 
tional security"  of  any  of  them  In  respect 
of  cruisers,  destroyers,  or  submarines  was 
"materially  affected  by  new  construction  by 
any  power  other  than"  the  three,  any  of  the 
three  could  notify  the  others  of  the  "in- 
crease required  to  be  made  In  Its  tonnages" 
of  cruisers,  destroyers  or  submarines.  With- 
out further  agreement,  without  amending 
the  treaty,  and  without  submitting  any 
amendment  to  Its  parliament  for  approval, 
the  notifying  power  could  make  the  increase 
it  had  specified.  The  other  two  would  then 
be  permitted  to  make  proportionate  in- 
creases, provided  each  of  them  notified  the 
other. 

A  provision  of  the  1930  Treaty  called  for 
a  conference  In  1935  to  frame  a  new  treaty. 
Although  both  the  1922  Treaty  and  the  1930 
Treaty  were  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  1936.  the  conference  was  not  convened 
until  March  of  1936.  After  the  Japanese 
walked  out.  Britain.  Prance  and  the  United 
States  drafted  a  new  treaty  imposing  restric- 
tions on  the  Size  and  armaments  of  their 
battleships,  aircraft  carriers,  Ughter  stirface 
vessels,  and  submarines.  More  significant  for 
our  ptirposes,  they  agreed  to  elaborate  pro- 
visions for  the  exchange  of  Information  on 
their  annual  programs  for  naval  construc- 
tion and  acquisition.  Throughout  the  year, 
notification  was  to  be  given  of  changes  in 
these  programs,  of  various  specifications  of 
the  vessels  to  be  built,  of  the  dates  when 
keels  were  laid  down,  of  modifications  during 
construction,  and  of  major  over-hauling  of 
older  vessels.  No  vessels  within  prescribed 
categories  were  to  be  laid  down,  otherwise 
acquired  or  modified  In  important  respect 
until  four  months  after  notification.  The 
provisions  appear  designed  to  permit  each 
party  to  check  his  intelligence  estimates 
against  the  declared  plans  of  another  party, 
and  to  respond  to  the  other's  plans  by  trying 
to  talk  him  out  of  It.  or  by  changing  his  own 
plans.  A  fairly  continuous  exchange  of  in- 
formation was  required,  and  a  great  deal  of 
informal  negotiations  was  possible. 

The  1936  Treaty  contained  authorization 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  1930  Treaty 
to  depart  from  the  limits  prescribed  In  the 
Treaty  or  In  the  party's  declared  annual 
program  If  non-parties  built  vessels  not  In 
compliance  with  the  treaty,  or  If  the  party 
felt  Its  "national  security"  to  be  "materially 
affected   by  any   change  of  circumstances" 


other  than  those  provided  for  In  the  Treaty. 
As  under  the  comparable  provisions  of  the 
1930  Treaty,  a  departure  could  be  made  with- 
out amending  the  Treaty.  Such  departure  was 
more  difficult,  however,  because  of  a  three 
month  waiting  period  and  a  requirement  that 
the  parties  "consult  together  and  endeavor  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  a  view  to  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  extent  of  the  departures 
which  may  be  made."  Finally,  the  1936  Treaty 
Included  an  article  permitting  suspension  in 
event  of  war,  an  article  which  was  exercised 
by  Britain  on  the  very  day  In  1939  that  she 
declared  war  on  Germany.  The  other  parties 
soon  followed  Britain's  suit. 

These  provisions,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can negotiator,  were  designed  to  give  the 
agreement  sufficient  "fiexlbllity"  so  that  it 
could  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times. 
Although  they  met  the  needs  of  war  time  by 
permitting  immediate  suspension,  they  were 
not  m  effect  long  enough  during  peacetime 
to  demonstrate  their  flexibUlty  In  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  of  the  significant  precedents  for  a  mis- 
sile limitation  In  the  1936  Treaty  is  the  in- 
formation-exchange requirement  gU'ing  each 
party  details  on  the  declared  annual  program 
of  the  others  and  providing  a  waiting  period 
before  new  starts  were  made.  During  the  de- 
lay the  other  parties  could  respond  by  nego- 
tiating to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  new  starts, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  by  planning  the 
changes  In  their  own  programs  which  might 
be  necessary  if  the  new  starts  went  ahead  on 
schedule.  If  negotiation  successfully  pre- 
vented the  new  start,  a  formal  treaty  amend- 
ment defiecting  that  agreement  could  be  ne- 
gotiated, assuming  of  course  that  a  morato- 
rium existed  until  It  was  ratified.  Or,  since 
the  departures  were  frwn  the  annual  program 
and  not  from  the  Treaty,  the  parties  could 
simply  accept  notices  from  each  other  of 
changes  in  their  declared  programs. 

Another  useful  precedent  from  the  1936  ar- 
rangement is  the  authority  to  change  one's 
annual  program  In  response  to  the  construc- 
tion by  non-signing  parties  of  ships  covered 
by  the  Treaty.  Again,  the  notice  requirement 
and  waiting  period  afforded  opportunity  for 
negotiation  within  the  framework  of  the 
treaty  to  eliminate  or  reduce  new  starts  with- 
out any  requirement  for  formal  treaty 
amendment. 

D.  Antarctic  Treaty 
The  1959  Antarctic  Treaty,  which  also  per- 
mits change  with  or  without  treaty  amend- 
ment, proclaims  that  Antarctica  "shall  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  There  shall 
be  prohibited,  inter  alia,  any  measures  of  a 
military  nature,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
military  bases  and  fortifications,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  military  maneuvers,  as  well  as  the 
testing  of  any  type  of  weapons."  In  addition, 
nuclear  explosions  are  explicitly  prohibited  in 
Antarctica. 

The  Treaty  did  not  create  any  interna- 
tional organization  to  Implement  these 
terms.  It  did,  however,  authorize  executive 
agreement  to  carry  out  their  purposes.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  12  original  parties  meet 
periodically  to  consult  and  recommend  to 
their  Government  "measures  in  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  treaty, 
including  measures  regarding:  (a)  use  of 
Antarctica  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  .  .  ." 
These  reconmiendatlons  become  effective  as 
an  international  agreement  when  approved 
by  each  of  the  governments  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  meeting.  An  American  repre- 
sentative ordinarily  goes  to  such  a  confer- 
ence with  instructions  from  the  State  De- 
partment worked  out  with  other  agencies. 
Depending  upon  the  Importance  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  consults  with  appropriate  members 
or  committees  of  Congress  before  departing. 
During  and  after  the  meeting,  he  reports  to 
the  State  Department  what  the  agreed  rec- 
ommendations are.  The  State  Department 
then  places  the  recommendations  before  offi- 
cials of  other  interested  government  agen- 


cies. Including  members  or  committeea  of 
Congress,  before  giving  Its  approval.  The 
executive  can  then  bind  the  United  States 
to  these  recommendations  without  further 
action  by  Congerss. 

At  the  first  consultative  meeting,  the 
Antarctic  representatives  made  recommenda- 
tions to  Implement  a  number  of  the  Treaty's 
provisions,  including  the  Treaty's  require- 
ment for  prior  notice  by  any  party  of  "any 
military  personnel  or  eqtilpment  intended  to 
be  introduced  by  It  into  Antarctica.  .  .  ."  The 
recommendation  specified  the  time  and  man- 
ner for  furnishing  the  information  and 
stated  that  It  should  include  "names,  types, 
numbers,  descriptions  and  armaments  of 
ships,  aircraft  and  other  vehicles,  intro- 
duced, or  to  be  introduced  into  Antarctica, 
and  Information  on  military  equipment,  if 
any,  and  Its  location  in  Antarctica;  .  .  .  the 
number  of  personnel  who  are  members  of 
the  military  services  .  .  .;  the  number  and 
types  of  armaments  possessed  by  person- 
nel. .  .  ."  These  recommendations  became 
effective  as  an  agreement  nine  months  aifter 
the  meeting  without  submission  to  the 
Senate. 

While  arms  in  the  Antarctic  seem  unUkely 
at  the  moment  to  jeopardize  our  security, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  claims  there,  and  mis- 
siles based  there  could  threaten  our  South 
American  allies  as  well  as  ourselves.  Conse- 
quentiy.  Implementation  of  the  Treaty's  pro- 
hibition on  military  installation  is  of  some 
consequence  to  us.  In  addition,  the  Treaty 
is  one  of  the  handful  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments to  which  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  parties.  The  Antarctic 
Treaty's  provisions  for  change  are,  therefore, 
relevant  precedents. 

E.  Control  of  nuclear  materials  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  in  nonnuclear  countries 
To  control  nuclear  materials  in  use  by 
other  countries.  Congress  has  worked  out 
new  Institutional  arrangements  which  give 
the  executive  branch  considerable  leeway  in 
negotiating  arrangements.  While  traditional 
treaty  procedures  are  not  used,  executive 
branch  discretion  is  exercised  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  an  alert  watchdog  commit- 
tee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
1.  American-made  Fissionable  Material. 
American  cooperation  with  other  countries 
In  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  derives 
largely  from  President  Elsenhower's  1953 
"Atoms  for  Peace"  proposal  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  assist  other  countries  in  their 
development  of  nuclear  energy,  provided  they 
gave  adequate  assurance  that  this  assistance 
would  not  be  misued  for  military  purposes. 
Implementing  legislation  was  enacted  in 
1954.  It  authorized  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  distribute  nuclear  materials 
to  other  nations  pursuant  to  International 
agreements  containing  guaranties  that  the 
material  would  not  be  used  for  atomic  weap- 
ons or  other  military  purposes.  Such  agree- 
ments are  submitted  first  to  the  President 
for  approval,  and  then  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  where  they  must 
lie  for  30  days  while  the  Congress  is  In  ses- 
sion. Unless  the  Congress  takes  steps  to  dis- 
approve an  agreement  during  the  thirty-day 
period,  no  further  Congressional  action  Is 
required. 

The  first  agreements  for  cooperation  which 
the  United  States  entered  into  with  other 
countries  contained  detailed  language  de- 
scribing the  safeguards  which  would  be  Im- 
posed, and  provided  for  inspection  by  Amer- 
ican nuclear  experts.  Later,  two  Important 
international  atomic  energy  organizations 
were  created,  one  regional  (Euratom),  and 
one  world-wide  (International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency).  Since  1962,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  safeguarding  nuclear  materials  from 
the  United  States  in  the  reactors  of  other 
countries  has  been  gradually  transferred  to 
these  two  agencies — with  the  support  of 
Congress. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
relies  upon  the  IAEA's  Safeguards  System  to 
S  l^e  ttTe  agreements  by  which  we  tr«isf er 
Wilum  to  most  countries  other  than  the 
Euratom  Six.  Yet.  the  IAEA  regulations  ««; 
atlng  this  system  were  not  submitted  to  the 
Confess  or  any  of  its  committees  for  formal 

'"'■?rJ"Jellance  upon  the  IAEA  came  about 
through  the  following  arrangements  which 
the  Congress  helped  to  «;«»": 

The  1957  international  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Statute,  a  treaty  to  which  the  Senate 
Jf^e  Its  consent,  authorlzee  the  Agency  to 
"establish  and  administer  safeguards  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  special  fissionable  and 
other  materials  ...  are  not  used  m  such  a 
wav  as  to  further  any  military  purposes^.  .  • 
^'e  "tamte  also  contains  cert^^stands^ds 
or  soeclflcatlons  for  these  safeguards,  ine 
regX^l«is  creating  the  IAEA  Safeguards 
Sj!^L  were  worl^ed  out  under  the  direct  on 
of  the  Board  because  the  Statute  gives  It  the 
malor  DOwer  lor  running  the  Agency.  The 
TJ.Z  Unstructured  that  the  U-^^  States^ 
with  help  from  Its  friends  and  «»  !«•  f » 
usually  wield  a  veto  on  'niportantlssuw^ 

The  regulations  creating  the  lAEAs Jawe 
guarts^tem  were  drafted  initially  by  the 
lA^s  international  stall  and  later  drastlcal- 
U  revised  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  TT^ey 
were  largely"  the  product  of  lengthy  negotia- 
tor^ b^fw^n  nations  and  not  majomy  vot- 
ing by  the  Bosjd.  In  these  negotiations,  the 
united  States  and.  to  a  lesser  e«ent  the 
soviet  Union  played  important  rol«^  ?»\*' 
common  interest  In  effective  safeguards  to 
pr^nt  the  emergence  of  new  nuclej^  pow- 
ers is  obvious  On  the  whole,  they  have 
worked  fairly  well  together  In  the  IAEA  in 

'congressional  particlpatlo:i  did  not  stop 
with  the  Senates  vote  approving  the  IAEA 
Statute.  An  IAEA  Participation  Act  requires 
that     the     American     representative      who 
a^ong  other  things,  sits  on  the  IAEA's  Board. 
shall  be  appointed  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  take  positions 
bs«d  upon   instructions  from  Washington. 
?^  first  head  of  the  IAEA  ItseU  wa^  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee.  Congress- 
man  Sterling   Cole.   Congressional    advisers, 
usually   members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
attend  some  of  its  meetings  every  year  pe 
Atomic    Energy   Commission,   which    has   a 
Close  relationship  to  the  Jo'^^t  Committee, 
supplies  experts  to  the  IAEA  and  to  Ameri- 
can delegations  to  IAEA  meetings.  Instruc- 
tions from  Washington  to  the  American  rep- 
resentative are  frequently  discussed  with  the 
Joint    Committee    before    they    are    trans- 
mitted. The  AEC  has  a  major  role  In  develop- 
mg   and   implementing   U.S.   PoUcy   m   this 
area.  It  is  required  by  law  to  keep  the  Joint 
Committee  -fully  and  currently  Informed^ 
Flnallv.  as  Indicated  above,  the  individual 
aereements  providing  for  transfer  of  Amer.- 
can  nuclear  materials  to  other  countries  must 
lay  before  the  Joint  Committee  for  30  days. 
I'    the   Congress   becomes    dissatisfied   with 
the  safeguards  the  IAEA  provides,  it  can  re- 
quire a  gradual  shift  back  to  inspections  by 
VS    nationals   as  particular   agreements  of 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  come  up  for  renewal.  Con- 
gress could  not  in  this  fashion  require  the 
IAEA  to  change  its  standards  for  IAEA  safe- 
guard agreements,  but  it  could  require  Amer- 
ican inspectors  and  higher  American  stand- 
ards as  the  price  for  American  assistance. 

2  Foreign-made  Fissionable  Material.  The 
Non-proliferation  Treaty  will  extend  the  ob- 
ligation to  accept  lAEA-supervlsed  safe- 
guards to  nuclear  materials  which  have  not 
been  supplied  by  the  United  States.  In  con- 
senting to  its  inspection  article,  the  Senate  ^ 
refrained  from  Interfering  with  the  present 
practice  of  executive  discretion,  under 
congressional  security,  to  accommodate  fu- 
ture Inspection  developments. 
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The  inspection  article  required  the  appli- 
cation of  international  safeguards  on  all  nu- 
clear material  employed  In  the  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities  of  nonnuclear  parties.  The 
safeguards  are  to  be  those  "set  forth  In  an 
agreement  to  be  negotiated  and  concluded 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  In  accordance  with  the  Statute  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
the  Agency's  safeguards  system."  These  safe- 
guards are  intended  to  verify  the  Treaty's 
prohibition  on  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  non-nuclear  states. 

This  Inspection  clause  has  been  criticized 
as  an  "agreement  to  agree"  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  approve  without  first  review- 
ing the  inspection  agreements  which  indi- 
vidual countries  were  going  to  negotiate  with 
the  IAEA.  The  United  States,  however,  was 
not  to  be  a  party  to  agreements  not  involving 
Its  materials  or  equipment,  the  non-nuclear 
countries  had  no  obligation  tc  negotiate 
the  inspection  agreements  until  the  Treaty 
went  Into  force,  and  the  Treaty  could  not 
go  Into  force  until  the  Senate  gave  Its  con- 
sent. The  Senate  decided  to  rely  upon  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  to  see  that  effective 
safeguards  were  ultimately  required  In  the 
negotiations.  The  Joint  Committee  will 
have  all  the  means  for  working  its  will  de- 
scribed above — except  that  the  safeguards 
agreements  between  the  IAEA  and  other 
countries  covering  material  not  supplied  by 
the  United  States  will  not  be  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  since  we  will  not  be 
partv  to  them. 

Tlie  IAEA  and  Non-Prollferatlon  treaties 
are  Instructive  In  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  permit  the 
executive  branch  to  negotiate  Important 
changes  within  the  framework  of  a  treaty  to 
meet  future  security  needs  without  repeat- 
edly submitting  treaty  amendments  pro- 
vided that  a  committee  In  which  the  Senate 
has  confidence  Is  overseeing  the  negotia- 
tions. For  our  purposes,  the  participation 
of  a  multilateral  International  organiza- 
tion, the  IAEA  Is  probably  not  the  key.  An 
International  organization  is  not  what  the 
Senate  relies  upon  and  It  Is  not  likely  to  be 
used  for  a  missile  limitation  agreement,  at 
least  not  at  the  beginning.  The  relevance  of 
the  experience  is  to  show  how  a  treaty  giv- 
ing broad  guidelines  may  result  in  delega- 
tion to  the  Executive  of  negotiating  power 
not  subject  to  formal  Senate  consent,  at 
least  where  a  watchdog  committee  has  been 
designated  to  oversee  the  negotiations  and 
where  it  does  so.  effectively. 

F.  Mutual  defense  alliances 
The  executive  branch  has  exercised  a  great 
deal  of  independent  authority  under  our 
collective  defense  treaties,  which  involve 
forty-two  countries.  It  has  even  enter?d  into 
what  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee seems  to  regard  as  a  military  alliance 
with  Spain  without  submitting  any  treaty 
to  the  Senate.  Executive  promises  without 
Congressional  sanction  to  assist  a  foreign 
country  by  use  of  the  American  armed  forces 
or  finances  have  run  into  frequent  Senato- 
rial criticism,  culminating  recently  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Pulbrlght  "National  Com- 
mitments" resolution.  Putting  such  promises 
aside,  however,  arrangements  amounting  to 
effective  obligations  have  taken  place  within 
the  framework  of  treaty  alliances  as  the  re- 
sult of  executive  action  without  clear  and 
explicit  Congressional  sanction,  yet  with 
general  Congressional  support  NATO  is  the 
most  important  case  in  point. 

In  NATO,  the  growth  of  executive  discre- 
tion has  been  directly  related  to  the  growth 
of  an  institution,  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil The  basis  for  this  Institution  is  Article  9 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  which  estab- 
lishes a  "council"  of  the  parties  "to  consider 
matters  concerning  the  implementation  of 
this    Treaty."    This    rudimentary    provision 


was  given  Uttle  further  elaboration  In  the 
Treaty.  According  to  the  1949  report  on  the 
Treaty  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, this  was  so  because  it  was  "preferable 
that  the  specific  organization  may  be  evolved 
in  the  light  of  need  and  experience." 

When  it  gave  its  consent  to  Article  9.  the 
Senate  may  not  have  foreseen  the  extent  of 
the  institutional  evolution  which  was  to  fol- 
low But  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  as 
much  a  creature  of  the  Senate  as  it  was  of 
the  executive  branch.  It  has  received  strong, 
bipartisan  support  In  the  Senate  ever  since. 
It  has  even  acquired  an  auxiliary  organiza- 
tion of  legislators  from  NATO  countries  who 
confer  once  each  year. 

After  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea  In  1950, 
the  United  States  and  other  NATO  members 
aereed  to  the  then  revolutionary  Idea  of  an 
integrated  North  Atlantic  International 
milltarv  command  during  time  of  peace.  The 
North  Atlantic  Council  decided  to  df»w  on 
the  forces  of  its  members  to  Increase  NATO  s 
military  strength,  aad  to  place  the  forces 
under  unified  command  in  Europe.  It  re- 
Quested  President  Truman  to  designate  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  to  serve  as  the  Supreme 
Commander.  ^,  ,  , 

With  the  prospect  of  several  more  divisions 
of  American  troops  being  sent  to  Europe  while 
a  war  was  being  fought  in  Korea,  the  Senate 
injected  Itself  Into  the  declslou-maklng 
process.  It  disagreed  with  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson's  claim  that  the  President  bad  con- 
stitutional authority  as  commander-in-Chlef 
to  send  U.S.  forces  to  Etuope  and  that  th.s 
authority  may  not  be  Interfered  with  by  the 
Congress  in  the  exercise  of  powers  which  It 
has  under  the  Constitution.  By  resolution  it 
approved  President  Trumans  order  sending 
General  Elsenhower  to  Europe  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  and  It  approved  his  p.ans 
to  send  more  divisions.  But  It  expressed  the 
•sense  of  the  Senate"  that  Congres:.ional  ap- 
proval was  necessary  before  deploying 
American  troops  to  Europe  pursuant  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  that  no  more 
troops  should  be  so  deployed  without  further 
approval. 

Except  for  troop  deployment  abroad,  how- 
ever. Congress  has  been  relatively  content  to 
let  executive  branch  discretion  and  NA-TO 
decision-making  machinery  grow— gradually 
but  effectively.  After  General  Elsenhower  be- 
come Supreme  Allied  Commander,  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  uansformed  itself  Into  a 
permanent  body  which  met  regularly.  The 
legal  status  of  the  staff,  cf  the  permanent 
representatives  to  the  Council,  of  the  NATO 
military  forces  and  of  the  NATO  headquarters 
were  regularized  by  a  series  of  international 
agreements.  As  part  of  the  nrrangements  for 
bringing  Germany  Into  NATO,  all  forces  of 
NATO  members  on  the  continent,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  placed  uader  the  Supreme 
AlUed  Commander  by  resolution  of  the  Coun- 
cil In  large  measure  as  the  result  of  imple- 
mentation of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  by 
this  and  later  Council  resjlutlons  (none  of 
v'hlch  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
consent),  NATO  "has  evolved  into  .  .  .an 
international  organization  which  .  .  .  has 
acquired  a  marked  influence  over  national 
f  -rces  and  defense  poUcies  in  the  Atlantic 
area  and  has  become  a  center  cf  deci- 

sion-making which,  although  still  essentially 
subject  to  the  principle  of  unanimity.  Is 
nevertheless  capable  of  Influencing  the  allo- 
cation of  resources  In  a  vital  sector  through 
informal  and  formal  proced-ares  In  the  col- 
legiate bodies,  and  through  the  working  of 
its  hierarchic  mlUtary  organs. 

There  are  three  areas  of  Interest  in  which 
this  Is  probably  true.  In  the  first,  the  military 
infrastructtire  built  up  to  support  the  Treaty, 
the  arrangements  have  evolved  to  the  point 
where  an  excellent  argument  can  be  made 
that  France  violated  multilateral  Interna- 
tional obligations  created  in  large  meastwe  by 
resolutions  of  the  Council  when  she  "wlth- 
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drew  "  from  the  organization  without  with- 
drawing from  the  Treaty. 

Second,  within  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
Treaty  and  the  1951  Senate  resolution  au- 
thorizing deployment  of  United  States  forces 
under  NATO  conunand.  specific  annual  ob- 
ligations are  made  by  the  executive  branch 
through  NATO  with  respect  to  the  size  of  otir 
troop  commitment,  and  with  respect  to  na- 
tional force  levels.  NATO  has  devised  an 
annual  review  procedure  for  prodding  Its 
members  toward  meeting  their  treaty  obliga- 
tion to  "maintain  and  develop  their  individ- 
ual and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack."  As  thU  procedure  now  works,  a 
NATO  committee  recommends  certain  "force 
goals'"  to  NATO  members;  they  submit  "coun- 
try plans"  which  are  analyzed  by  NATO 
milltarv  authortles  and  international  staff; 
and  the  differences  between  the  "country 
plans "  and  the  force  goals"  are  negotiated 
out  at  various  levels  ending  with  the  defense 
ministers  of  each  country.  Ultimately  a  five- 
year  plan  is  adopted  lor  each  country  with 
the  understanding  that  It  Is  "firmly  com- 
mitted" to  only  the  first  year.  "Never  before 
in  peace  or  war  have  members  of  an  Alli- 
ance agreed  to  exchange  systematically  such 
detailed  and  precise  information  on  the  mili- 
tary, economic  and  financial  programmes  and 
to  submit  these  programmes  to  the  examina- 
tion and  criticism  of  their  partners." 

Third,  executive  branch  participation  In 
NATO  may  to  some  degree  limit  our  freedom 
of  action  with  respect  to  our  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrent.  A  1962  NATO  communique— 
which  the  State  Department  regards  as  a 
•defense  commitment  or  assurance"— reports 
that  our  representative  to  a  Council  of 
Ministers  meeting  gave  "firm  assurances  that 
I  United  States]  strategic  forces  will  continue 
to  provide  defense  agftlnst  threats  to  the 
Alliance  beyond  the  capablUty  of  NATO- 
committed  forces  to  deal  with."  And  in  1966, 
a  "nuclear  planning  group  was  established 
to  make  the  first  international  study  of  nu- 
clear deterrence  and  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Western  deterrent."  Partly  as 
a  result  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  dur- 
ing the  ministers'  meeting  In  December 
1967,  the  North  Atlantic  CouncU  "adopted" 
Secretary  McNamara's  revised  strategic  con- 
cept of  a  "flexible  and  balanced  range  of  ap- 
propriate responses,  conventional  and  nu- 
clear." .  ^ 

No  NATO  decision  of  this  kind  which  we 
did  not  support  would,  of  course,  bind  us 
to  take  any  action.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  an  armed  attack  when  "each' 
member  Is  to  take  action  "individually  and 
in  concert"  with  others  as  "it  deems  neces- 
sary "  But  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
consulting  In  the  Council  and  acting  In 
concert  thereafter. 

IE]  ven  If  one  takes  the  view  that  the  NATO 
Council  ...  is  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
ference  of  member  states  and  has  no  power 
to  make  authoritative  decisions,  there  can 
be  no  question  .  .  .  that  certain  resolutions 
agreed  upon  unanimously  by  the  national 
representatives  In  the  Council  would  con- 
stitute international  agreements  creating  in- 
ternational   obUgatlons    for    the    member 

StfttftS 

There  are  also  many  times  when  a  'con- 
<:ensus"  Is  achieved  which  may  not  Impose 
an  International  obligation  on  us  but  which 
nevertheless  guides  our  future  action. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  experience  U 
instructive  In  showing  how  a  forum  designed 
essentially  for  consultation  and  negotiation 
can  evolve  Into  an  organization  providing  the 
basis  for  a  good  deal  of  executive  branch  dis- 
cretion to  negotiate  agreements  affecting 
major  national  Interests,  agreements  which 
He  within  the  broad  outlines  of  a  treaty  but 
which  go  beyond  the  treaty  and  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  Its  consent.  This 
could  probably  not  have  happened  but  for 
strong  Congressional  support  for  the  North 


Atlantic  Treaty,  executive  branch  briefing  of 
key  committees  and  members  of  Congress, 
congressional  participation  In  some  NATO 
affairs  (including  visits  to  European  installa- 
tions) and  the  watohftd  eye  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  nuclear  arrangements. 

CONCLUSION 

When  dealing  with  weapons,  closer  coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviets  than  with  our  NATO 
allies  Is  not  to  be  expected.  To  assume  that  an 
American-Soviet  council  to  limit  missiles 
could  quickly  acquire  the  power  to  create 
obligations  that  is  now  possessed  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  Is  unrealistic.  But  the 
kind  of  cooperation  and  congressional  sup- 
port which  exist  In  NATO  should  be  our  goal 
if  SALT  agreements  ase  to  achieve  the  flexl- 
biUty  necessary  for  stability  In  a  changing 
world. 

A  broad  exchange  of  information  on  na- 
tional military  programs  Is  essential  as  a 
check  on  the  Intelligence  estimates  which 
will  form  the  initial  basis  for  negotiating  po- 
sitions. Precedent  for  this  exists  not  only 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  but  also 
under  the  Naval  Limitation  Treaties  and  the 
Rush-Bagot  Agreement.  Executive  authority 
to  negotiate  modifications  of  missile  limita- 
tions within  guidelines  established  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Senate  finds  similar  precedent  in 
the  atomic  energy  argeements.  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  and  the  later  Naval  Treaties— as  well 
as  in  NATO. 

For  constitutional  and  political  reasons, 
the  best  framework  for  lasting  agreement  Is 
probably  a  treaty — as  soon  as  one  can  be 
negotiated.  In  the  interim,  however,  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement  or  a  moratorium  can  halt 
further  escalation  of  the  missile  race.  To 
Implement  and  revise  such  a  measure,  and 
to  provide  a  continuing  forum  for  strategic 
dialogue,  a  preparatory  commission  can  be 
established. 

Appointing  congressional  advisers  to  the 
American  delegation  will  help  keep  Congress 
involved,  but  it  will  not  substitute  for  the 
creation  of  a  single  committee  with  Senators 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  If  the  Senate 
reposes  its  confidence  in  a  diligent,  responsi- 
ble and  discreet  committee,  that  committee 
should  receive  the  same  kind  of  information 
and  opportunity  to  influence  the  SALT  ne- 
gotiations which  the  Joint  Committee  now 
has  In  atomic  energy  activities.  The  Joint 
participation  contemplated  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  required  to  sustain  wide  public 
support  for  the  negotiations,  clearly  Justifies 
the  greater  effort  necessary  on  both  sides. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  FORT  McHENRY 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
story  of  the  writing  of  the  national 
anthem  of  the  United  States  is  familiar 
to  every  schoolboy.  During  the  battle  for 
Baltimore,  Francis  Scott  Key.  a  native 
of  my  own  Frederick  County,  Md.,  wrote 
a  poem.  "The  Defense  of  Fort  McHenry." 
which  was  soon  to  be  known  as  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  In  1931,  Presi- 
dent Hoover  signed  the  legislation  which 
establislied  this  popular  song  as  our  Na- 
tional Anthem. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  tale  recounted 
in  the  September  1970  Army  Digest,  the 
ofScial  magazine  of  the  Department  of 
Army. 

In  addition  to  retelling  the  history  of 
the  War  of  1812,  the  narrative  should  re- 
mind all  of  us  of  the  proximity  of  Fort 
McHenry  National  Monument  in  the 
Baltimore  harbor.  Daily  between  8  ajn. 
and  8  p.m.,  this  historic  landmark  is  open 
for  all  to  inspect  and  tour  its  museums. 


On  September  13,  1970,  Defenders' 
Day,  a  special  celebration  is  planned. 
Starting  at  7 : 30  p.m.,  there  will  be  music, 
military  drill,  fireworks  and  bombard- 
ment of  the  fort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  September  1970,  is- 
sue of  Army  Digest,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  THE  Dawn's  Eaklt  Light  .  .  .  "An  In- 
spiration Not  To  Be  Resisted" 
Several  miles  offshore,  a  young  lawyer 
stands  anxiously  on  the  pltohlng  deck  of  a 
small  boat.  watoWng  helplessly,  fearfully,  as 
bomb  and  shell  and  rocket  send  tnelr  fiery 
trails  converging  on  the  oeleaguered  f<«t. 

It  is  dawn  of  September  14.  1814.  en  the 
Patapsco  River,  Just  outside  Baltimore,  where 
16  British  warships  ride  safely,  smugly,  at 
anchor  as  their  superior  firepower  puts  them 
outside  the  range  of  the  American  batteries 
m  Fort  McHenry.  All  that  mght  they  had 
poured  shot  and  shell  into  the  fort,  while  a 
landing  party  attempted  to  assaiUt  It  from 
the  rear. 

On  the  tiny  American  ship  the  young 
lawyer,  Francis  Scott  Key,  and  a  companion 
can  only  speculate  on  conditions  In  the  fort. 
Is  the  bombardment  smashing  It  to  pieces? 
Did  the  landing  party  penetrate  Its  walls? 
Does  It  still  stand? 

Bursts  of  rockets  through  the  night  had 
lit  up  the  flag.  Then,  Anally,  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  pierce  the  darkness  and  the  black 
powder  smog,  and  pick  up  the  red.  white,  and 
blue  of  the  flag — a  flag  that  shows  rips,  tears, 
holes,  but  stUl  a  flag  that  shows  that  the  fort 
still  stands.  Defiantly.  It  still  whipped  in  the 
early  morning  breeze  over  the  frowning  walls 
cf  the  star-shaped,  and  star -destined,  fort. 

The  sight  of  the  fiag  still  fiylng  over  the 
walls  told  the  men  In  the  little  boat — and  the 
British  m  their  men-of-war — and  the  world 
generally — that  the  fort  still  stood,  that  In- 
vading land  troops  had  been  beaten  off.  that 
through  the  long,  blazing  night,  the  young 
Republic  had  successfully  defended  Its  free- 
dom. 

It  was  then  that  the  poem  which  would  be- 
come the  National  Anthem  of  the  United 
States  burst  practically  ftill  blown  from  the 
mind  and  imagination  of  the  young  lawyer- 
poet. 

Who  was  he.  and  what  was  he  doing  off- 
shore, lu  a  little  boat.  In  the  midst  of  a  bom- 
bardment on  which  hung  the  fate  of  the  new 
Nation  that  had  been  bom  In  war  Just  over 
a  quarter  of  a  centviry  previously? 

LAWTEB   AND   POBT 

Francis  Scott  Key  was  a  native  of  Frederick 
Coimty.  Md.,  where  he  practiced  law  and  took 
a  deep  Interest  In  poUtlcal  matters.  (He 
would  later  become  the  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  city  of  Washington.)  For  relaxation, 
the  young  lawyer  wrote  poetry  and  verse.  A 
romantic  by  nature,  he  never  took  his  verse- 
making  very  seriously,  althotigh  one  of  his 
hymns,  "Lord,  wrlth  Glovrtng  Heart  I'd  Praise 
Thee,"  Is  still  to  be  found  In  hymnals.  In- 
tensely patriotic,  he  still  did  not  believe  that 
the  long-standing  crisis  with  England  should 
have  come  to  actual  war. 

In  this  feeling  he  was  far  from  alone.  The 
country  was  badly  divided,  sometimes  almost 
on  the  brink  of  dissolution,  over  Issues  stem- 
ming from  the  prosecuting  of  the  War  of 
1812. 

When  England  became  embroiled  In  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  she  Imposed  a  blockade  ot 
the  entire  European  Continent.  Ni^oleon  re- 
taliated with  a  blockade  of  his  own.  VS.  ship- 
ping and  commercial  Interests  were  caught  in 
the  middle.  England  Insisted  on  stopping 
U  S  merchantmen  end  taking  off  saUors  that 
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she  claimed  were  deserters  from  the  Bayal 
Navy— and  when  England  even  Insisted  that 
U  S  ships  put  into  English  ports  to  be  taxed, 
relations  became  extremely  strained. 

To  complicate  matters,  the  United  st*tes 
tried  to  embargo  all  shipping  out  of  U.S. 
ports  and  forbade  English  and  French  ships 
from  entering  to  carry  on  any  sort  of  trade. 
The  New  England  merchants  were  being 
hurt  badly,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  resist- 
ing thU  edict  by  force  of  arms. 

Finally,  the  wtly  Napoleon  announced  that 
he  was  lifting  hla  blockade,  so  American 
shipping  was  allowed  to  resume  trade  with 
Fraiice.  Actually,  he  kept  up  his  blockade. 
but  the  public  excuse  was  honored  by  the 
American  government.  Quite  naturally. 
Great  Britain  contested  the  whole  Idea,  and 
relations  were  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  clamor  for  war  against  England  grew 
in  the  United  Stotes.  The  so-called  -war- 
hawks"  prevaUed  upon  President  Madison 
to  send  a  "war  meesage"  to  Congress,  which 
reluctantly  issued  a  declaration  of  war  m 
June  1812. 

New  England  opposed  the  war  from  the 
start  and  did  very  little  to  support  It  .n 
the  way  of  troops  or  finances.  The  frontier 
elements  clamored  for  land  invasion  of  Can- 
ada, but  the  attempts  bogged  down.  The 
poorly  trained  mUlUa  of  the  day.  largely 
under  political  leaders,  often  refused  to 
march  acrosa  state  boundaries.  In  an  attempt 
to  invade  across  the  Niagara  River,  some 
state  troops  stood  by  whUe  other  American 
conUngents  were  mowed  down.  Not  until 
Wlnfleld  Scott.  Jacob  Brown.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  a  few  other  professionals  were  given 
commands  did  American  troops  begin  to 
measure   up  to  the  British  regulars. 

WAS  COM£S  TO  AMERICA 

Events  dragged  on  with  one  disaster  fol- 
lowing another  on  land  until  the  hot  summer 
of  1814  when  Napoleon  fled  to  Elba,  and  the 
British  could  turn  their  full  attention  to 
punishing  their  erstwhile  colonies.  Thou- 
sands of  battle-hardened  troops  loaded  on 
transporU  and  saUed  for  America.  The  Brit- 
ish fleet  came  up  the  Chesapeake,  burned 
the  fledging  capital  at  Washington,  sent 
President  Madison  and  his  government  flee- 
ing, and  then  turned  Ita  attention  on  Bal- 
timore. 

While  the  burning  of  Washington  was  a 
mUltary  debacle,  It  wasn't  as  disastrous  as 
it  might  have  been.  The  town  was  little  more 
than  a  village:  many  of  the  government 
buildings  were  only  half  completed:  and  the 
White  House  had  been  occupied  for  only  a 
few  years.  Baltimore,  however,  was  a  dif- 
ferent matter — larger,  wealthier,  more  Im- 
portant militarily  and  strategically  and  com- 
mercially than  Washington,  the  city  was  a 
hotbed  of  antl-Brltlsh  sentiment.  From  Its 
harbor  sailed  the  vasUy  effective  blockade 
runners,  which  continually  outsmarted  the 
heavy  British  men-of-war.  Seizure  of  this 
city  would  quite  probably  end  all  American 
resistance. 

During  the  general  confusion  of  battles 
and  burning  and  flights  and  alarms  and  ship 
movements,  the  British  had  taken  captive 
Dr.  William  Beanes.  a  physician  of  Upper 
Marlboro.  Md..  and  had  transferred  him  with 
other  prisoners  to  a  ship.  The  doctor  was  a 
friend  of  Key's,  and  when  Key  learned  of 
his  friend's  capture,  he  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Colonel  John  S.  Skinner,  govenmient  agent 
for  arranging  exchange  of  prisoners.  The 
two  set  out  in  their  little  boat  to  free  Dr. 
Beanee.  They  were  courteously  received  on 
the  British  flagship,  and  even  had  dinner 
with  the  admiral  who  released  Dr.  Beanes. 

However.  It  was  pointed  out,  with  apol- 
oglee,  that  the  true  party  Just  simply 
couldn't  be  permitted  to  return  to  Baltlmorai 
There  was  the  matter  of  an  Immediate  attack 
on  the  city:  obvloiisly.  It  would  be  highly 
Inconvenient  to  allow  Intelligence  of  the 
fleet.   Ite   strength,   Ita   movements,   and   »o 
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on  to  be  carried  to  the  Americans.  And  since 
the  law^-er  and  the  colonel  and  the  doctor 
were  not  prisoners.  It  would  not  be  proper  for 
them  to  remain  on  the  British  flagship.  So 
would  they  please  take  to  tMflr  little  truce 
ship  and  stand  behind  the  fleet?  The  admiral 
trusts  that  the  gentlemen  understood.  They 
did. 

THE  LONG  VIEW 

Thus  It 'was  that  Francis  Scott  Key  and 
his  friends  found  themselves,  bobbing  In 
their  small  boat,  watching  and  listening 
through  the  long  night,  exulting  as  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  appeared  through  the  murk  and 
smoke  and  dust  of  battle. 

Four  miles  out,  even  for  a  young  lawyer- 
poet,  was  a  long  way  to  see,  but  the  flag  Itself 
was  no  little  thing.  As  though  made  espe- 
cially for  a  show  of  defiance,  It  was  42  by  30 
feet.  The  red  and  white  stripes  were  a  full 
2  feet  wide.  There  were  15  of  them  for,  at 
that  time,  a  stripe  as  well  as  a  star  was 
added  for  each  new  state  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  Ohio  and  Florida  had  recently 
been  added  to  the  original  13  states. 

Writing  about  the  episode  In  later  years. 
Key  said,  "Through  the  clouds  of  the  war 
the  stars  of  that  banner  shone  in  my  view, 
and  I  saw  the  discomfited  host  of  Its  as- 
sailants driven  back  In  Ignominy  to  their 
ships. 

"Then  In  that  hour  of  deliverance  and 
Joyful  triumph,  my  heart  spoke;  and  Does 
not  such  a  country  and  such  defenders  of 
their  country  deser%e  a  song?  was  Its  ques- 
tion. With  It  came  an  Inspiration  not  to  be 
resisted." 

It  was  m  a  celebrating  city  that  Key 
landed  with  the  first  rough  draft  of  his 
poem  already  scribbled  on  paper.  He  man- 
aged to  find  a  place  to  stay  the  night,  and 
he  polished  the  poem,  which  he  called  "The 
Defense  of  Fort  McHenry." 

In  those  days,  long  before  Instant  com- 
munications. It  was  customary  for  ballad- 
eers  to  write  poems  about  current  events. 
Many  would  be  set  to  music — usually  well- 
known  tunes — and  there  was  frequently  a 
brisk  sale  for  popular  Items.  Key  set  his 
verses  to  an  English  drinking  song,  "To 
Anacreon  In  Heaven." 

Key  took  the  fovu-  stanzas  of  his  poem— to 
which  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes  would  later 
add  another  stanza— to  a  friend,  a  Judge  In 
Baltimore.  The  Judge  took  It  to  a  print  shop, 
and  shortly  It  was  being  circulated  as  a 
handbill.  It  was  Instantly  popular,  and  soon 
everybody  was  singing  It.  A  music  publisher 
Is  said  to  be  responsible  for  calling  It  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  rather  than  the  more 
prosaic  "Defense  of  Fort  McHenry." 

From  the  start,  the  song  was  Immensely 
popular.  It  appeared  for  years  In  song  books, 
and  both  the  Army  and  Navy  used  It  on  cere- 
monial occasions.  During  the  ClvU  War,  It 
was  claimed  by  both  sides. 

For  many  years  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner and  the  other  venerated  tune  "America" 
were  Interchangeably  used  In  schools  and  at 
patriotic  events  as  the  National  Anthem. 
Finally.  In  1931.  a  Maryland  member  of  Con- 
gress proposed  that  Francis  Scott  Key's 
poem  be  made  the  ofBclal  National  Anthem. 
There  was  some  opposition,  however:  many 
felt  that  the  high  notes  were  too  dlfBciUt  for 
the  average  singer.  Some  even  believed  that 
the  song  might  Jeopardize  relations  with 
Britain  because  of  a  line  In  the  third  stanza 
which  stated:  "Their  blood  has  wash't  out 
their  foul  footstep's  pollution."  Then  again, 
there  were  advocates  of  another  popular 
tune.  "Yankee  Doodle."  originally  written  by 
a  British  officer  as  a  Jibe  against  the  bucolic 
mlUtla  of  the  Revolution.  Still  others  fa- 
vored "America" — which  echoed  another  old 
English  tune,  recognized  In  England  as  "Ood 
Save  the  King." 

At  any  rate,  the  Congress  finally  voted  for 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  and  In  1931 
the  bill  was  signed  by  the  President. 


Today,  offshore  from  Port  McHenry,  the 
fiag  sUll  flies  Just  as  Key  saw  it.  It  Is  easy 
for  anybody  who  happens  to  be  out  there  In 
the  Patapsco  River  to  understand  how  Key's 
"inspiration  not  to  be  resisted  "  struck  him. 
Today,  there  may  be  no  fog  of  war — only  the 
smog  of  an  Industrial  city— but  through  the 
murk  of  a  dawn,  the  light  In  which  Key  saw 
the  flag  remains  the  same.  The  Ideal  It  sym- 
bolizes still  prevails  In  a  troubled  world. 
Today,  the  defenders  of  "the  home  of  the 
brave  and  the  land  of  the  free"  may  be  half 
way  around  the  world  Instead  of  In  the  old 
brick  fort,  but  through  Key's  inspiration, 
they  and  the  entire  Nation  have  a  song 
which  speaks  eloquently  for  freedom. 


AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR: 
ALTERNATIVE  VIETNAM  WITH- 
DRAWAL PLANS  AND  BUDGET 
DEFICITS  IN  FISCAL  YEARS 
19.71-72 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  today  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles dealing  with  U.S.  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  article  entitled,  "Al- 
ternative Vietnam  Withdrawal  Plans 
and  Budget  Deficits  in  Fiscal  Years 
1971-72,"  was  written  by  Charles  P. 
Shirkev.  As  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Systems  Analysis.  Mr.  Shirkey  is 
extremely  knowledgeable  about  the  im- 
plications of  our  future  policy  in  South- 
east Asia,  particularly  Its  effects  upon 
the  fiscal  policy  of  this  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Shirkey  clearly  pouits  out  in  this 
article  that  an  extended  c  :niritment 
of  American  troops  in  Vieiu.im  w  ill  con- 
tinue to  produce  the  budget  deficits 
which  the  President  wishes  to  prevent. 
This  paper  also  implies  that  the  primary 
means  of  curbing  the  inflationary  spiral 
in  this  country  is  the  reduction  of  mili- 
tary spending  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  the  present  debate  on  the  future 
course  of  American  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Mr.  Shirkey 's  paper 
provides  an  excellent  dilineation  of  the 
domestic,  economic  effects  of  various 
policy  alternatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Alter- 
native Vietnam  Withdrawal  Plans  and 
Budget  Deficits  in  Fiscal  Years  1971-72' 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alternative  Vietnam  WrrHDRAWAL  Plans 
AND  Budget  DEFicrrs  in  Fiscal  Yeab 
1971-72 

(By  Charles  P.  Shirkey) 

INTROOrCTION 

Currently,  the  Administration  Is  facing 
budget  deficits  of  at  least  $12  billion  In  fis- 
cal year  (FY)  1971  and  811  bUllon  In  FY 
1972.  This  paper  attempts  to  show  the 
budget  and  policy  Implications  of  alternative 
Vietnam  withdrawal  plans,  given  the  Admin- 
istration's desire  to  reduce  the  deficits  and 
to  show  a  surplus.  If  possible. 

Pull  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  by  Janu- 
ary 1972  as  proposed  by  the  Hatfleld-McOov- 
ern  Amendment  (Senate  Amendment  609) 
would  save  (and  reduce  the  deficits  by) 
about  $2.6  bUllon  In  FY  71  and  $8  billion  In 
FY  72  from  the  cost  of  the  current  Admin- 
istration plan.  This  is  the  most  feasible  alter- 
native for  large  savings  In  the  cost  of  the 
war  during  the  next  two  years. 

Without   the  Hatfield-McGtovern   Amend- 
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ment,  the  Administration  has  some  uncom- 
fortable choices  to  reduce  the  deficits  by 
slmUar  amounts  In  FY  71  and  72.  The  Presi- 
dent has  left  for  himself  one  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  following  options: 

Request  an  extension  of  a  S'/r  Income  tax 
surcharge  In  FY  71  and  an  8'~r  surcharge  In 
py  72 — a  total  of  $37  for  every  $1,000  in  In- 
dividual income  tax  over  the  next  three 
years,  In  addition  to  the  surcharge  on  cor- 
porate Income; 

Cancel  any  new  and  expanded  civilian  pro- 
grams and  reduce  current  programs— a  net 
decrease  in  spending  on  clvUlan  programs 
m  constant  dollars:  or 

Reduce  the  pre-Vletnam  "baseline"  force 
levels  below  the  level  which  this  Admlnls- 
traUon  probably  planned  for  the  "1>^  war" 
strategy  (such  as  cutting  SVi  divisions,  3 
carriers  (CVAs),  and  5  tactical  air  wings) 
and  cancel  or  defer  R&D  and  procurement  of 
new  weapons  systems  (such  as  ABM,  F-14, 
C-fi,  F-111,  F-15,  DD-963,  CVAN-70.  SSNs. 
etc.) 

The  political  and  economic  cost  of  such 
measures  must  be  weighed  against  the  desir- 
ability of  contlntilng  the  war  beyond  Decem- 
ber 1971. 

Of  course,  the  Administration  (together 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board )  can  change 
Its  economic  philosophy.  Various  measures 
can  be  taken  to  hold  down  wage  and  price 
Increases  at  the  same  time  that  there  are 
large  budget  deficits  and  lower  Interest  rates. 
However,  such  a  change  does  not  appear 
likely.  In  any  event,  it  would  not  Justify  a 
continuation  of  the  war  beyond  December 
1971.  The  $2.5  billion  and  $8  billion  saved  In 
FY  71  and  72  respectively  by  adoption  of  the 
Hatfield-McOovern  Amendment  could  be 
used  for  productive  investment  In  the  econ- 
omy and  for  needed  social  programs. 

BUDGET    DEFICITS    IN    FISCAL    YEAR    1971-72 

In  January  the  Administration  estimated  a 
budget  surplus  of  $1.3  billion  In  FY  1971. 
This  was  revised  In  May  by  Budget  Director 
Robert  Mayo  to  an  estimated  $1.3  billion  def- 
icit. However,  current  estimates  Indicate  a 
potential  deficit  of  $12.3  bllUon  in  FY  71,  as 
shown  In  Table  I.  Outlays  are  now  estimated 
to  increase  about  $12.5  bllllop  over  the  Pres- 
ident's Initial  request,  and  revenues  are  likely 
to  be  more  than  $1  billion  less  than  the  Jan- 
uary estimate. 

TABLE  I. — Potential  deceit  in  fiscal  year 
1971 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 
President's  budget    (January  1970)  — 

surplus  m  fiscal  year  1971 +1.3 

Plus: 

Additional   revenue  proposals  and 

revisions  +2.2 

Less: 

Interest  on  national  debt — 3.0 

Workload   Increases    (current  pro- 
grams)          —0.5 

Government  pay  increase —4.7 

Current     proposed     program     In- 
creases         —0.2 

Equals:  Fiscal  year  1971  deficit  before 

Congressional   Increases —4.9 

Less: 

House  and  Senate  passed  Increases.     —4.0 

Proposed  revenue  Increases  unlike- 
ly to  get  Congressional  approval-     —3.4 

Equals:     Revised     fiscal     year 

1971  deficit. —12.3 

Source:  Based  on  Appendix  A. 

The  prospects  for  FY  72  are  about  the 
same.  As  shown  In  Table  11,  the  Administra- 
tion Is  confronted  with  a  potential  deflclt  In 
FY  72  of  about  $9.5  billion,  excluding  any 
new  and  expanded  programs  and  collections. 
If  the  proposed  draft  reform  favored  by  the 
Administration  Is  funded  next  year,  the 
potential  deflclt  In  FY  72  Is  about  $11  bU- 
llon. 


Table  U.— Potential  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1972 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 
Potential  deflclt  in  flacal  year  1971—  —12.3 

XjCSS  ' 

Workload  and  price  Increases  (cur- 
rent    programs) ~?'? 

Government  pay  Increases —4.5 

Current  proposed  program  In- 
creases      —6.8 

Impact  of  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969-  -1.5 

Plus: 
Revenue     Increase     (current     tax 

laws)     +16.0 

Withdrawals  announced  to  date —     +0.9 
Current     proposed     revenue      In- 
creases     +^-'J 

Equals:  Fiscal  year  1972  deflclt 
before    new    and    expanded 

programs    —10.4 

Less:    New   and  expanded   programs 

(net)     ~^-^ 

Equals:     Potential    deflclt    In 

flscal  year  1972 —11.2 

Source :  Based  on  Appendix  A 

These  projections  can  be  scaled  up  or  down 
by  varying  the  assumptions.  For  example. 
Representative  Mahon  estimates  a  deficit  of 
about  13.5  billion  In  FY  71;  adding  on  the 
increases  voted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
during  thU  session  runs  Mr.  Mahon's  esti- 
mate to  about  $17  bUllon.'  The  deflclt  in 
FY  72  would  be  even  greater.  But  whatever 
the  assumptions,  the  deficits  will  be  large 
enough  to  force  some  uncomfortable  deci- 
sions, w    J    -T. 

Budget  deficits  are  not  necessarily  bad.  To 
many  economists,  the  Issue  Is  not  whether 
we  should  have  deficits  or  not.  but  what  size 
deficits  are  needed  In  FY  71-72  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  reduce  unemployment. 
However  the  Nixon  Administration  has  a 
conservative  economic  philosophy  and  would 
like  to  balance  the  budget  or  to  show  a  small 
budget  surplus  for  political  reasons  alone. 
The  Administration  clearly  wants  to  reduce 
the  pressure  on  capital  markets  and  ease 
monetary  restraints,  and  maintains  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  flscal  restraint. 
Lower  Interest  rates  are  particularly  impor- 
tant If  housing  construction  is  to  recover 
from  the  current  depressed  levels. 

Were  It  not  for  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  could  have  almost  balanced 
budgets  m  FY  71-72.  The  FY  71  budget  In- 
cludes about  $11  billion  for  the  Incremental 
costs  of  the  war.  If  the  President  makes  no 
further  withdrawals,  other  than  those  which 
he  has  already  announced,  the  war  will  cost 
about  $11  binion  again  In  FY  72.  Hence,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  current  budget  problems  stem 
largely  from  the  fact  that  he  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  war  when  he  came  Into  office  and 
plans  to  keep  forces  In  Vietnam  beyond  De- 
cember 1971. 

A  full  withdrawal  of  IT.S.  forces  from 
Vietnam  during  the  next  16  months,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hatfleld-McGovern  Amend- 
ment (Senate  Amendment  609) ,  would  save 
$2.6  blUlon  In  FY  71  and  $8.2  billion  In  FY 
72  frcan  the  current  Administration  plan.' 
Thtis,  m  the  current  budget  context,  a  rel- 
evant question  Is  what  options  has  the  Presi- 
dent left  for  himself  to  reduce  the  deflclts 
by  $2.6  bllUon  In  FY  71  and  $8.2  bllUon  In 
FY  72.  (The  remaining  $10  blUlon  and  $3 
billion  needed  to  balance  the  budgets  In  FY 
71  and  72,  and  the  actions  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  take  to  do  so,  are  a  sepa- 
rable Issue  of  flscal  and  monetary  policy.) 


1  Hobart  Rowen.  "Vlalon  of  Red  Ink  Sends 
Panic  Through  White  House  Officials,"  The 
Washington  Post,  August  2.  1970. 

'  See  AppendU  B  for  a  comparison  of  cur- 
rent estimated  budget  deflclts  and  those 
which  would  result  If  the  Hatfleld-McGovem 
Amendment  were  adopted. 


Unless  the  President  deddee  to  make  fur- 
ther withdrawals  and/or  accelerate  with- 
drawals, he  can  reduce  the  deficits  by  $2.6 
billion  and  $8.2  bUllon  In  FY  71  and  72  re- 
spectively only  by  Increasing  taxes,  reducing 
outlays,  or  some  combination  of  the  two. 

TAX    INCRE.\SE    in    FISCAL    YEAR     1971-72 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  terminated 
the  5%  income  tax  surcharge  at  the  end  of 
FY  70.  Any  call  by  the  AdmlnUtration  for  an 
increase  In  taxes  In  FY  71-72  would  probably 
be  a  continuation  of  the  surcharge.  Given  the 
tax  base  resulting  from  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  the  Administration  would  need  to 
request  a  continuation  of  a  37*  stircharge 
through  December  1970  and  for  the  first  half 
of  1971  to  Increase  revenues  by  $2.6  blUlon 
in  FY  71.  To  Increase  revenues  by  $8.2  bU- 
llon m  FY  72,  the  Administration  would 
need  to  request  an  8%  income  tax  surcharge 
from  July  1971  through  June  1972. 

As  with  the  Income  tax  surcharge  to  date, 
the  burden  would  probably  be  spread  be- 
tween Individuals  and  corporations.  To  the 
Individual  taxpayer,  however,  the  cost  of 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam  poUcy  would  be 
$15  for  every  $1,000  In  Income  tax  paid  in 
1970,  $55  In  1971  and  $40  In  1972.  An  in- 
dividual or  family  paying  $4,500  annuaUy  In 
Income  tax,  for  example,  would  pay  an  addi- 
tional $500  over  the  next  three  years.  In 
addition,  there  would  be  a  surcharge  on  cor- 
porate Income. 

The  Nixon  Administration  would  clearly 
like  to  avoid  tax  Increases  If  at  all  possible. 
Conservative  advisors  to  the  President,  In- 
cluding Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Bums, 
beUeve  the  tax  burden  Is  already  too  high. 
Even  If  President  Nixon  decided  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  more  taxes,  which  he  has  suggested 
he  might  do.  It  would  Jeopardize  Republican 
prospects  In  the  coming  elections.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  deny  that  the  need  for  In- 
creased taxes,  and  the  reason  there  U  a  deflclt 
at  aU.  is  the  Administration's  ptfllcy  on  the 
Vietnam  war — an  Issue  many  would  Uke  to 
avoid  this  Fall. 

EXPENDITUBE    REDUCTIONS    IN    FISCAI.   TEAR 
1971-72 

If  an  Increase  In  taxes  is  not  an  acceptable 
option  to  pay  for  the  President's  Vietnam 
policy,  the  only  remaining  alternative  to  de- 
crease deficits  is  large  expenditure  cuts.  How- 
ever, the  President  s  flexibility  to  reduce  out- 
lays is  limited  by  the  fact  that  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  budget — Including  such  man- 
datory spending  programs  as  interest  on  the 
National  Debt.  Social  Security  benefits.  Med- 
icare, etc.— is  not  subject  to  executive  con- 
trol. Any  change  in  these  programs,  other 
than  certain  changes  already  provided  for 
in  the  legislation,  require  Congressional 
action.  The  so-called  "imcontroUables"  ac- 
count for  about  $114  billion  or  42  percent  of 
total  outlays  in  FY  72.  The  vmcontroUables 
are  higher  In  FY  71  and  accotmt  for  about 
$143  billion  or  67'-r  of  total  outlays  this 
flscal  year,  since  outlays  from  prior  year 
contracts  and  obUgatlons  are  virtually  un- 
controllable once  a  particular  fiscal  year  has 
begun.  Table  in  shows  the  composition  of 
"controllable"  outlays  In  FY  71-72  out  of 
which  the  President  could  cut  $2.6  bUUon 
and  $8.2  blUlon  respectively. 

Actually,  the  President's  flexlblUty  Is 
Umlted  further  In  FY  71  than  Table  in  sug- 
gests, Ijecause  fuU  savings  can  never  be 
realized  In  the  first  year  of  a  reduction.  It 
takes  time  to  terminate  programs  and  get 
people  off  the  payrolls.  If  reductions  are 
initiated  before  December,  the  Administra- 
tion would  need  to  cut  above  $5.0  bUUon  to 
$5.5  billion  In  annual  ^sending  levels  to  save 
$2.6  blUlon  this  fiscal  year.  Thus,  the  ex- 
penditure cuts  made  in  FY  71  alone  would 
save  upwards  to  $6  blUlon  In  current  esti- 
mated ouUays  m  FY  72  (Including  pay  and 
price  Increases  avoided) . 
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TABLE    Ill.-CONTROILABLE  OUTLAYS   IN   FISCAL  YEARS 
1971-72 

|ln  billioni  ot  currenl  dollirs) 


Percent 

Fisc*l 

Fiscal 

ot  fiscal 

year 
1971 

year 
1972 

year  1972 

total 

Civilian  programs: 

Existing  programs ' 

New  or  expanded  programs. 


3S.9       43.8 
2.5 


35 


Subtotal,  civilian  programs..      41.4       43.8 


35 


National  defense: 

War  in  Vietnam  (incremental 
cost)." 

Pre-Vietnam  "baseline"  stra- 
tegic forces  • .- 

Pre-Vietnam  "baseline"  gen- 


11.2       11.1 


17.4       18.9 


eral  purpose  fortes' 42.7       47.5 

Draft  reform  (volunteer  Army).         .2        2.5 


15 

38 
2 


Subtotal,  military 71.5       79.0  63 

Otiier (AEC.  MAP.  etc.). 2.4        2.5 2 

£5 


Subtotal,  national  defense. . .      73.9       81.5 

Total,  controllable  outlays  ...•115.3      125.3  100 


>  TAe  level  of  existing  programs  depends  on  whether  some  or 

all  of  the  House-  and  Senate-passed  increases  are  enacted. 

'  Based  on  fiscal  year  1971  funding  level  and  withdrawals 
announced  to  date.  For  the  impact  of  alternative  Vietnam  with- 
drawal schedules  in  fiscal  year  1971-72,  see  app.  D. 

1  Based  on  end  fiscal  year  1965  force  levels,  before  the  buildup 
in  Vietnam. 

<  If  outlays  from  pnor  year  contracts  and  obligations  are 
regarded  as  uncontrollable  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  controllable 
outlays  would  be  )76,400.000,000  in  fiscal  vear  1971;  see  footnote 
(0  to  app  C.  This  includes  about  J26.llO0,0O0,0(X)  in  civilian 
programs  and  about  150,000.000.000  in  national  defense, 
iiKhiding  about  (4,000,000,000  in  Vietnam  war  costs. 

Source:  Author's  estimates  based  on  Appendixes  A  and  C- 
Estimates  include  pay  and  price  increases,  workload  increases' 
and  the  average  (as  of  July  31, 1970)of  House-  and  Senate- passed 
controllable  increases  to  the  1971  budget  Tolals^may  not  add 
due  to  rounding 

This  Is  significant,  for  the  cuts  In  FY  71 
would  have  a  far  greater  Impact  on  programs 
than  the  additional  cuts  needed  In  PT  72. 
This  Is  so  even  though  the  savings  needed  in 
FY  71  are  considerably  smaller.  In  terms  cf 
the  FY  72  budget,  the  cuts  needed  this  year 
would  reduce  the  FY  72  budget  plan  by  about 
$6  btUlon.  Thus,  only  $2.2  billion  would  need 
to  be  cut  next  year  to  save  $8.2  blllicn  In 
FY  72. 

The  Implications  of  this  fact  for  with- 
drawals from  Vietnam  are  parricularly  im- 
portant. First,  savings  In  Vietnam  war  costs 
this  fiscal  year  would  have  a  greater  Impact 
on  other  programs  than  comparable  savings 
next  year.  Only  plans  to  accelerate  with- 
drawals in  FY  71  will  save  money  this  year 
If  the  Hatfleld-McCjOTem  Amendment  Is 
parsed,  non-Vietnam  programs  would  not 
need  to  be  cut  $€  billion.  Second,  unless  the 
Administration  accelerates  withdrawals  and 
saves  money  in  FY  71,  only  an  additional  $2.2 
billion  would  need  to  be  saved  in  FY  72. 
This  the  President  could  do  by  withdrawing 
as  few  as  73,000  men  next  year  and  retaining 
a  residual  force  of  about  200,000  men  In  Viet- 
nam. Or  he  could  continue  the  current  with- 
drawal rate  of  50,000  per  quarter,  saving  $5.3 
billion  in  FY  72.  and  apply  the  extra  $3.1 
billion  saved  to  the  balance  of  next  year's 
budget  deficit.  Yet  non- Vietnam  programs 
would  already  have  been  cut  $6  billion.  Of 
course,  the  Hatfleld-McOovem  Amendment 
would  not  only  avoid  the  need  to  cut  ncm- 
Vletnam  programs  by  $6  billion  but  also 
would  save  the  additional  $2.2  billion  in  FY 
73.' 

IMPACT    OK    CIVIX.IAN    PROCKAMS 

In  order  to  save  $2.6  billion  and  $8.2  bil- 
lion in  FY  71  and  72.  the  President  wotdd 
need  (a)  to  sustain  his  veto  of  the  Increa^s 
In  the  education  bill  and  other  spending  in- 
creases vot«d  bjr  the  House  and  Senate  dur- 


ing this  session  and  (b)  to  withdraw  the 
Administration's  proposed  increase  In  Social 
Security  benefits  or  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan,  or  both.  It  is  unlikely  that  such  a 
course  of  action  would  succeed.  Even  to  pro- 
pose It  would  weaken  relations  with  Con- 
gress In  a  mid-term  election  year  and  Jeop- 
ardize the  Administration's  desire  to  take  a 
lead  in  reordering  national  priorities.  More- 
over, it  would  provide  no  guarantee  of  reduc- 
tions in  FY  71.  since  the  Administration 
proposals  have  a  small  impact  on  outlays 
this  year.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Hlll- 
Biurton  Act  and  more  recently  the  education 
bill,  once  the  President  has  vetoed  a  meas- 
ure, he  has  no  control  over  its  ultimate  dis- 
position. Even  the  final  H.U.D.  bill  may  in- 
clude some  (If  not  all)  of  the  increases  origi- 
nally proposed.  Still,  the  savings  could 
amount  to  about  $2.6  billion  in  FY  71  and 
$82  billion  In  FY  72.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  given  up  not  only  two  po- 
litically important  proposals  this  year,  but 
also  any  flexibility  for  new  and  expanded 
programs  in  next  year's  budget. 

Tlie  alternative  would  be  to  reduce  on- 
going programs.  This  would  have  money  in 
FY  71.  However,  it  would  require  reductions 
amounting  to  $6  billion  to  $8  billion  in  the 
FY  72  budget — a  reduction  of  14-19%  In 
controllable  civilian  outlays.  This  would 
represent  a  large  lay-off  of  government  em- 
ployees and  have  a  severe  impact  on  urban 
areas,  since  the  greatest  savings  are  In  man- 
power and  operations  rather  than  big  in- 
vestment programs.  Following  on  the  heels 
of  other  cancellations,  deferrals  and  econ- 
omy measures,  which  the  Administration 
might  make  in  pursuit  of  balanced  budgets, 
this  could  result  In  the  first  net  reduction 
m  spending  on  civilian  programs  since 
World  War  n.« 

IMPACT    ON    PRZ-VHTNAM    "BASELINE"    DEFENSE 
FORCES* 

If  an  Increase  in  taxes  and  large  reduc- 
tions In  civilian  programs  are  not  acceptable 
and  feasible  options  to  pay  for  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy,  there  is  but  one  alternative 
left  to  reduce  deficits  In  FY  71  and  72;  name- 
ly, large  reductions  in  the  pre-Vletnam 
"baseline  "  forces.  How  much  depends  on  (a) 
the  chances  for  a  tax  Increase,  (b)  the  size 
of  reductions  In  civilian  programs,  and  (c) 
the  success  of  Vletnamlzatlon  and  the  po- 
tential for  withdrawals  over  and  above  the 
announced  150,000.  From  the  President's 
current  perspective,  all  three  are  uncertain, 
particularly  In  FY  71.  A  proposed  tax  in- 
crease would  have  to  rtm  the  Congressional 
gauntlet — a  problematic  venttire  at  beet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  potential  for  sizeable 
reductions  In  civilian  programs  is  very  un- 
certain In  FY  71,  and  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess of  the  President's  Indochina  policy  over 
the  next  two  years  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
termined at  this  time.  The  President's  con- 
trol of  pre-Vletnam  "baseline"  defense  budg- 
ets is  far  more  certain. 

To  cut  expendlttires  and  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  by  $2.6  billion  In  FY  71  and  hedge 
against  the  need  for  an  additional  $2.2  bil- 
lion next  year,  the  Administration  would 
need  to  plan  now  for  a  reduction  In  outlays 
of  at  least  $9  billion  in  FY  72  .ind  begin  to 
Implement  the  reduction  In  FY  71.  This 
would  translate  Into  about  $8  billion  in  1971 


dollars.  Pay  and  price  increases  account  for 
about  $600  million.  Moreover,  savings  have 
traditionally  been  overestimated  and  costs 
tmderestimated.  Thus,  planning  for  a  $9  bil- 
lion expenditure  reduction  now  would  as- 
sure that  real  savings  would  be  about  $2.6 
bilUon  In  FY  71  and  about  $8.2  billion  next 
year.  As  a  minimum,  the  President  would 
need  to  cut  about  $6  billion  in  pre-Vletnam 
"baseline"  forces  in  next  year's  program,  to 
save  $2.6  billion  in  FY  71. 

The  Impact  of  a  $9  billion  cut  in  pre-Vlet- 
nam "baseline"  forces  Is  shown  in  Table  IV. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  Illustrative  re- 
ductions do  not  necessarily  represent  the  full 
amount  of  reducUons  In  FY  71  and  72.  The 
President  Is  likely  to  make  sizeable  reduc- 
tions anyway  in  order  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficits  and  implement  the  "I'/i  war"  strat- 
egy.  However,   these  additional  cuts  would 
not  be  needed  now.  If  the  Hat  field -McGovern 
Amendment  were  adopted,  thereby  permit- 
ting force  planning  and  budget  planning  to 
proceed  at  a  more  orderly  pace. 
Table    VI .—Illustrative   reductions   in   pre- 
Vietnam  "baseline"  defense  forces  in  fiscal 
year   1971-72   in   lieu   of   full   withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  by  end  fiscal  year  1971 
[Outlays  in  billions  of  current  dollars] 

Fiscal  year 
1972 
Army:                                                           Savings 
Deactivate  3'i     48,000-man    division 
forces     and     reduce     pre-Vietnam 
"baseline"    force    level    to    13    di- 
visions      2. 1 

Cancel    Safeguard -9 

Subtotal.    Army 3.0 

Navy: 

Deactlvat*  3  carrier  task  forces 
(about  30  ships)  and  reduce  pre- 
Vietnam  "baseline "  force  level  to 

12  carriers   (CVAs) -- 11 

Deactivate  all  4  ASW  carriers (CVS's).     0.3 
Reduce  amphibious  ship  forces  by  25 
percent  to  lift  for  one  Marine  dl- 

vision/wlng   (or  MEF) 0.4 

Cut  shipbuilding  by  $1  biUlon  in 
TOA— cancel/defer    LHA,    DD-963, 

CVAN-70.  SSNs,  etc 0.  1 

Cancel  8-3A  ASW  aircraft 0.3 

Cancel  F-14  aircraft 0.8 


>  See  Appendix  D  for  the  costs  and  savings 
of  alternative  withdrawal   plans. 


Subtotal,  Navy 3.0 

Air  Force: 

Deactivate  5  tactical  air  wings  and 
reduce  pre-Vietnam  "baseline" 
force  level  to  16  wrings.. --     12 

Deactivate  some  strategic  bombers 
and  air  defense  forces — —     10 

Cut  aircraft  procurement  by  $1  bil- 
lion in  TOA — cancel/defer  C-5, 
F-111.  A-7,  etc 0.5 

Cancel  F-15 0.3 


Subtotal.  Air  Force 3.0 


« Non-military  spending  has  Increased 
every  year  since  World  War  II.  See  statement 
of  Robert  C.  Moot  in  The  Military  Budget 
and  National  Eccmomic  Priorities.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In 
Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, 91  Con.  1  sess..  1969,  Part  1.  p.  319. 

•Based  on  end-FY  65  force  levels,  before 
the  buildup  in  Vietnam,  which  Included  16  Mi 
active  Army  divisions,  3  active  Marine  di- 
vtslon/wing  teams,  15  aircraft  carriers.  21 
Air  Force  tactical  air  wings,  and  a  total  mili- 
tary manpower  strength  of  2.7  million. 


Total '9.0 

'  About  two-thirds  of  this  amount  or  about 
$6  billion  (in  1972  prices)  would  need  to  be 
Implemented  this  year  to  save  $2.6  billion 
in  FY  71. 

Source:  Author's  estimates;  Authorization 
for  Military  Procurement,  Research  and  De- 
velopment. Fiscal  Year  1971.  and  Reserve 
Strength.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  91  Cong.  2  sess.. 
Parts  2  and  3.  Costs  of  forces  are  derived 
from  total  coets,  which  Include  direct  oper- 
ations, Investment,  and  Indirect  support. 
However,  savings  in  operating  forces  are  as- 
sumed to  be  about  80%  of  total  cost,  ex- 
cluding on-going  Investment  and  Indirect 
support.  Out-year  savings  would  Include 
these,  thereby  raising  the  total  savings  to 
about   $10.4   billion    (in    1972   prices). 
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The  major  Impact  would  probably  be  on 
general  purpose  force  levels.  In  FY  72,  the 
pre-Vletnam  "baseline"  forces  would  cost 
about  $71  billion,  which  Includes  about  $45 
billion  for  operations  (including  $2.5  billion 
for  draft  reform)  and  $26  billion  for  invest- 
ment. Since  most  of  the  outlays  for  invest- 
ment result  from  prior  year  contracts  and 
obligations,  most  of  the  cuts  would  have  to 
be  made  in  operations.  In  short,  the  largest 
savings  are  realized  in  manpower  reductions. 
This  was  equally  true  of  the  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure cuts  m  FY  69-70,  which  elimi- 
nated a  considerable  amount  of  the  so-called 
"fat"  in  the  defense  budget.  Thus,  a  $9  bil- 
lion cut  would  result  in  sizeable  reductions 
in  major  force  levels,  particularly  general 
piu-pose  force  levels,  since  they  account  for 
almost  75%  of  outlays  for  pre-Vletnam 
"baseline"  forces. 

The  Illustrative  incremental  reductions 
shown  In  Table  IV  actually  result  In  a  cut  of 
at  least  $10  billion  in  pre-Vietnam  "base- 
line" forces  over  the  next  few  years,  since 
savings  In  the  associated  investment  (pro- 
curement and  construction)  and  particularly 
indirect  support  cannot  be  fully  realized  in 
the  first  18  months.  Therefore,  pre-Vietnam 
"baseline"  forces  would  be  reduced  to  about 
$54  bUlion  (In  1971  prices)  from  the  current 
$64  billion  level. 

These  reductions,  together  with  any  other 
cuts  which  the  President  might  make  in  pur- 
suit of  balanced  budgets,  would  probably 
result  in  a  far  more  drastic  change  in  mill- 


withdrawal  by  December  1971.  from  the  cost 
of  the  current  Administration  plan,  would 
reduce  the  budget  deficits  by  about  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  FY  71  and  $8.2  billion  in  FY  72.  Un- 
less the  Hatfleld-McOovem  Amendment  is 
adopted,  similar  savings  can  be  achieved  only 
by  increasing  taxes  and/or  cutting  expendi- 
tures. Thus,  the  awesome  choices  needed  to 
reduce  the  deflclts  by  $2.6  billion  and  $8.2 
billion  in  FY  71  and  72  are  the  price  of  the 
President's  Vietnam  policy. 

So  long  as  this  Administration  pursues 
balanced  budgets,  the  measures  needed  to 
pay  for  the  President's  Vietnam  policy  are 
drastic.  The  tax  burden  In  this  country  is 
not  excessive  compared  to  other  industrial- 
ized countries,  and  many  would  accept  a  tax 
increase  for  productive  social  programs.  But 
no  one  today  wants  to  have  his  taxes  in- 
creased bv  3-8%  to  pay  for  a  prolongation  of 
the  war.  Nor  Is  there  great  enthusiasm  for 
large  cuts  in  urgently  needed  government 
expenditures  In  the  fields  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  housing,  urban  transportation, 
medical  research  and  education.  For  a  pub- 
lic who  has  seen  domestic  programs  slighted 
during  the  past  Ave  years,  the  prospect  of 
the  flrst  net  reduction  in  spending  on  civil- 
ian programs  since  World  War  n  is  totally 
unacceptable. 

Pre-Vietnam  "baseline"  forces  can  be  re- 
duced; the  Nixon  Administration  Intended 
to  do  so  anyway,  but  not  until  FY  72.  How- 
ever, the  $10  billion  in  program  cuts  needed 
to  pay  for  the  President's  Vietnam  policy 


New  and  expanded  programs :  Aver- 
age of  House  and  Senate  appro- 
priation action -1-4.0 

Revised   estimate 213.2 


Estimate  of  revenues  in  1971 : 

President's        budget         (January 
1970)    

Subsequent     Administration     pro- 
IK>sals    

Subsequent     Administration    esti- 
mate   revisions 

Unlikely  Congressional  approval : 

User  charges —0.3 

Tax  on   leaded   gas;    estate   and 

gift  tax —31 

Revised  estimate 200.9 


202.1 


-f-3. 1 


-0.9 


^  ,  .     „       ,  ^„^  K«  th-     during  the  next  few  years  wUl  require  larger 

tary  posture  than  originally  planned  by  the     for^e   reductions   than    the   Administration 
Administration   when   it   adopted   the      14      probably   planned   tor  the   new   "1%    war" 


Potential  deficit  In  1971 -12.3 

Estimate  of  outlays  in  1972 : 

Revised  estimate  for  1971 213.2 

Workload  and  price  increases  (cur- 
rent  programs) -|-6.0 

Government  pay  increase -i-4.  5 

Current     proposed     program     in- 
creases: 

Social  security  benefits +2.4 

Family  assistance  plan -1-4.4 

New  and  expanded  programs:  Draft 

reform  = -1-2.5 

Withdrawals  annotmced  to  date —     —0.9 

Revised  estimate 282.1 


war"  strategy.  E^ven  though  some  (and  per 
haps  even  large)  reductions  in  pre-Vietnam 
"baseline"  forces  may  be  desirable  it  would 
be  preferable  to  phase  such  a  change  over 
several  years.  The  Nixon  Administration 
plaimed  to  begin  reducing  pre-Vietnam 
"baseline"  forces  in  FY  72  after  a  thorough 
review  of  the  force  requirements.  The  FY  71 
budget  was  intended  to  be  a  'transition" 
budget.  A  rapid  cut  of  this  size  now  ($6 
bUllon  in  programs  in  FY  71  alone)  would 
be  inefficient  and  could  result  in  imbalanced 
force  capabUitles,  which  might  take  several 
years  to  rectify.  Moreover,  such  a  large,  rapid 
cut  could  be  misinterpreted  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  Administration  is  already 
sensitive  to  the  political  impact  of  the  FY 
69-70  expenditure  cuts  on  certain  sectors  in 
the  economy,  U.S.  military  preparedness  and 
relations  with  allies.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  afford  to  discount  totally  Soviet 
Interpretation  of  such  reductions. 

CONCLUSION 

If  the  Hatfleld-McOovem  Amendment  is 
adopted,  these  awesome  choices  would  not  be 
necessary.  The  savings  resulting  from  a  full 


strategy.  Moreover,  such  large  cuts  In  such  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  Jeopardize  or- 
derly defense  planning  and  are  vulnerable  to 
the  charge  of  irresponsibility  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  the  final  analysis,  dollars  cannot  meas- 
ure fully  the  price  of  the  President's  Viet- 
nam policy  or  the  savings  resulting  from  the 
Hatfleld-McOovem  Amendment.  "ITie  Admin- 
istration's case  for  prolonging  the  war  must 
be  weighed  against  the  desirability  of  the 
plans  and  programs  which  must  be  sacriflced 

to  do  so.  

APPENPnt  A 

Potential  deficits  in  fiscal  years  1971-72  > 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Estimate  of  outlays  in  1971 : 

President's        budget         (January 

1970)    - - 200.8 

Interest  on  national  debt -|-3. 0 

Workload   increases    (current  imo- 

grams)     -1-0.6 

Government  pay  increase -f-4. 7 

Current  propc«ed  program  in- 
creases:  Draft  reform » -]-0.2 

APPENDIX  B-BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  FISCAL  DIVIDEND  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971-72 
|ln  billions  of  current  dollars) 


Estimate  of  revenues  in  1972 : 

Revised  estimate  for  1971 200.  9 

Revenue  and  price  Increase  (xmder 

ctirrent  tax  laws) -t-16.  0 

Currentiy  proposed  Increases:  So- 
cial security  and  other  collec- 
tions     

New  revenues :  Feedback  from  draft 
reform-    

Impact  of  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969 


-1-4.7 


-0.8 


-1.6 


Revised  estimate 220.9 

Potential  deflcit  in  1972 -   -11.  2 

1  Estimates  as  of  August  1. 1970. 

=  The  phased  approach  to  the  "Volunteer" 
Army  favored  by  the  Administration. 

Source:  Author's  estimates:  The  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year 
1971,  p.  10;  Leonard  S.  Silk,  "NUon's  Buga- 
boo," The-  New  York  Times,  June  15,  1970; 
Hobart  Rowen,  "Vision  of  Red  Ink  Sends 
Panic  Throtigh  White  House  Officials,"  The 
Washington  Post,  August  2,  1970. 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Fiscal  year  1972 


President's 

budget 

(January  19/0) 


Current 
istiroata 


Full  withdrawal 

from  Vietnam 

by  January 

1972 


Before  new  Including  new 

or  expanded  or  expanded 

programs/  program 

revenues  revenues' 


Full  withdrawal 

from  Vietnam 

by  January 

1972 


nified  budget: 

Revenues 

Outlays - 

Deficil(-) 

High  employment  surplus  (-!-)• \-^-i-"r-^ 

Less:  Budget  surplus  at  high  emplcymeni  levels,  protwWy  iMedsd  to  permit  i 
ate  monetary  policy  while  avoiding  inflation 

Equals:  Fiscal  dividend » 

5  Currently  includes  only  the  expanded  draft  reform— the  phased  approach  to  the  "voJunUef" 

*  M;:'r;d°efM%'o<»Io(;S^'th.'Sv"erage  as  of  July  31,  1970,  of  House  and  Senate  appropr-tK,n 
Ktion  on  civilian  programs-which  exceeds  the  President's  request  It  is  un  ikely  the  Pfesw*"' 
will  veto  all  of  these  increases.  However,  should  the  President  sustain  a  veto  of  some  of  these 
increases,  outlays  would  decrease  and  the  deficit,  high  employment  surplus  and  fiseal  divideml 

*^This  feTeS  t'h7 potential  budget  surplus  (potential  revenues  less  current  outlays)  if  the 
economy  were  operating  at  a  high  employment  level.  Potential  revenues  are  estimated  Jt  »1».- 
000000000  in  fisul  year  1971.  and  »235,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1972  under  current  tox  laws, 


202.1 
200.8 


200.9 
■213.2 


200.9 
210.6 


22ai 
•  229.6 


220.9 
•232.1 


220.9 
•  223.9 


-1-1.3 


-12.3 


-9.7 


-9.5 


-11.2 


-3.0 


-l-RO 
8.0 


+Z0 
10 


-1-4.0 
8.0 


+5.0 
8.0 


-f-iO 
8.0 


-m.o 

8.0 


+6.0 


-6.0 


-4.0 


-3.0 


-5.0 


+3.0 


assuming  a  potential  GNP  of  $1,078,000,000,000  and  $1,180,000,000,000  respectively  with  u«e«- 
"T^lrtVvefisSMividend  can  be  used  in  1  or  a  combination  of  4  ways:  (1)  to  expand  existing 
prig?m°f(2)  trundeSk.  n":^blic  progr«n.:  (3)  tc  r.n  V'|»-'»»»n:Sllt  °i,S'('?Hrc2 
Konomic  stability,  lower  interest  rates,  and  a  retatwey  buoyant  h»"«"« '"•^••' »S?^'  •""' 
Uxes.  A  negative  fiscal  dividend  implies  the  reverse  of  one  or  some  combination  of  ttiese. 

"tnufc  Author's  estimates'  aoD  0:  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  fiseal  year  1971, 
p  ^  Chart«  tlchutee  sSSlnJ^tiDMl  PriorttS:  The  1971  Budget.  The  Brookings  I nstrtuhon, 
Washington,  DC,  1970,  pp.  178-191 
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Fiscal  year  1971 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Presi- 
dent's 
budget 
(January  Net      Current  Net        Current 

1970)   increase'     estimate   increase'      estimate 


Uncontrollable: 

Civilian  programs 

National  defense  (military 
retired  pay) 


%.3 
3.2 


+5.0 


101.3 
3.2 


+9.7 

+.1 


lll.O 
3.3 


Subtotal,  uncontrollable. 


99.  S 


+5.0 


104.5 


114.3 


Controllable: 

Civilian  programs >37.5 


+3.9 


41.4 


+2.4 


43.8 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Presi- 
dent's 
budget 
(January  Net      Current  Net        Current 

1970)   increase'     estimate   increase'      estimate 


Pre-Vietnam  "baseline" 
strategic  forces' 

Pre-Vietnam  "baseline" 
general  purpose  forces  >. 


Subtotal,  military... 
Ottier(AEC,  MAP,  etc.). 


16.5 
40.5 


(+.9) 
(+2.*) 


17.4 
42.9 


(+2.2) 
(-1-5.4) 


19.6 
48.3 


68.0 
2.4 


+3.5 


71.5 
2.4 


7.5 
+.1 


79.0 
2.5 


National  defense: 

War  in  Vietnam  (incremental 
cost)«_ 


Subtotal,  controllable •  107. 9 

Undistributed  intragovernmental 
I      transactions - —6.6 


+7.4 


•115.3 
-6.6 


+10.0 


125.3 
-6.6 


11.0 


(+.2) 


11.2 


(-1) 


11.1 


Total  outlays 200.8       +12.4        213.2       +19.8 


233.0 


Source-  Author's  estimates;  Budget  of  tfie  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1971.  p.  44; 

statement  of  Robert  C.  Moot  in  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1971,  hearings  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  91  Cong  2d  sess  (1970).  pt  ,  p. 
493-  Charles  L  Schultze  Setting  National  Priorities:  The  1971  Budget,  the  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington  D  C  ,  1970,  p.  19;  Leonard  S.  SilK,  "Nixon's  Bugaboo,  the  New  York  Times,  June 
15,  1970. 

1  Estimates  as  of  Aug.  1,  1970. 

'  See  app.  A.  Attribution  of  increases  are  based  on  author  s  estimates. 

•  Includes  a  net  amount  of  $200,000,000  for  the  proposed  pay  raise  ($1,400,000,000)  less  the 
proposed  postal  rate  increase  (-$1,200,000,000).  ^  .    ..  .     r     ••.    •         . 

<  Based  on  fiscal  year  1971  funding  level  and  withdrawals  announced  to  date.  For  the  impact 
of  alternative  Vietnam  withdrawal  schedules  in  fiscal  years  1971-72,  see  app.  0. 
•■  Based  on  end  fiscal  year  1965  force  levels,  belore  the  buildup  in  Vietnam. 

•  Not  all  of  this  amount  is  controllable  now  in  the  same  sense  that  the  fiscal  year  197Z  esti- 
mates are  but  have  been  presented  in  this  format  for  comparison  with  the  fiscal  year  1972  esti- 
mates If  outlays  from  prior  years  contracts  and  obligations  are  regarded  as  uncontrollable  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  estimates  of  uncontrollable  and  controllable  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1971 
would  beaslolk>ws: 


[In  billions] 


President's 
budget 


Uncontrollable 

Controllable :  — 

Undistributed  intragovernmental  transKtions. 


$138.4 
69.0 
-6.6 


Current 
estimate 


$143.4 
76.4 
-6.6 


Total  outlays.. 


200.8 


213.2 


01  the  $76,000,000,000  confrollables  in  fiscal  year  1971,  about  »28,000,000  000  is  in  civilian  pro- 
grams and  about  $50,000,000,000  in  national  defense,  including  about  $4,000,000,000  in  Vietnam 
war  costs. 


APPENDIX  0-COST  AND  SAVINGS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  VIETNAM  WITHDRAWAL  PLANS' 
(In  billions  of  current  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Fiscal  year  1972  ' 


Savings  (-) 

from  current 

Incremental       administra- 

cost  tion  plan 


Savings  (-) 

from  current 

Incremental        administra- 

cost  tion  plan 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Current  administration  plan :  Current  fiscal  vear  1971  funding  level 
and  withdrawals  announced  to  date  (150,000  out  in  fiscal  year 
1971)1 ■■■ 

Alternative  1:  223.000  residual  force  end  hscal  year  1972 

Alternative  2:  50,00Oresidualforce  end  fiscal  year  1972 

Alternative  3:  Continue  current  withdrawal  rate;  all  out  by  early 

Alternative  4:  Total  withdrawaj  by  January  1972  (Hatfield-Mc- 
Govern  amendment) 


11,2 
11.4 
11.2 

11.2 

8.6 


-2.6 


11.1 
9.2 
S.9 

5.8 

2.6 


-1.7 
-5.2 

-5.3 

-8.2 


I  All  of  these  calculations  are  based  on  troop  level  reductions  below  the  actual  figureof  538.000  men  in  Vietnam  at  e"<*^scal  year 
1969  beforrthe  first  withdrawal  was  announced.  Thus  at  ene  end  of  the  latest  l&.OOO  reduction,  the  level  will  be"3.00a  Recent 
stVtements  by  Secretary  Laird  are  based  on  troop  ceilings,  which  were  549,000  at  end  fiscal  year  1969  and  wil  be  2M,000  when 
the  latest  IM  000  are  withdrawn.  The  incremenUI  costs  are  the  additional  costs,  all  of  which  could  be  saved  if  we  were  not  in 
Vietnam  All  cost  estimates  include  about  $1,000,000  000  for  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 

J  Assumes  a  7  percent  price  deflator  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  reflect  pay  and  price  increases. 

>  Announced  by  President  Nixon  in  his  televised  address  on  Apr.  20, 1970. 

Source-  Author's  estimates;  Arnold  M.  Kuzmack,  "Casualty  and  Cost  Projections  for  Diflerent  Vietnam  Withdrimal  Plans  '' mono- 
gra^  inserted  in  the  Congreisional  Record,  Aut  24,  1970;  p.  S14076;  Charles  L  Schultze,  Setting  National  Priorities:  the  1971 
Budget,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  DC,  1970,  p.  19. 


TELEVISION  DOCUMENTARY  ON  MI- 
GRANTS TO  BE  SHOWN  IN  BALTI- 
MORE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  last  month  when  the  NBC  television 
network  scheduled  a  national  vie\^•ing  of 
their  documentary,  "Migrant — An  NBC 
White  Paper,"  several  network  affiliates 
chose  not  to  show  the  film.  Among  the 
areas  where  it  was  not  shown  were 
Dallas-Port  Worth,  some  parts  of  upper 
New  York  State,  and  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  now  imderstand  that  consistent  with 
their  public  interest  obligations,  Balti- 
more Channel  13— WJZ-TV— has  ar-, 
rsmged  to  borrow  the  film  from  NBC  in 
order  that  Baltimore  area  residents  can 
see  it.  The  documentary  will  be  broad- 
cast Saturday,  August  29,  at  9:30  p.m. 
Channel  13  will  follow  the  fflm  with  an 
indepth  examination  on  the  problems 


of  Maryland  and  Virginia  migrant  work- 
ers at  10:30  p.m. 

I  commend  Channel  13  for  showing 
this  film,  for  it  is  consistent  with  the 
public's  right  to  know  about  farmworker 
living  and  working  conditions  existing  in 
this  country. 

I  ceOl  this  filming  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  to  the  residents  of  the  sur- 
roimding  Baltimore- Washington  area,  in 
the  hope  that  all  those  who  did  not  see 
the  documentary  last  July  16  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  view  this  extraordinary 
study  of  the  conditions  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  on  the  east  coast. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  imflnished  business  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  appro- 
prlatlonB  during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purjxwes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    863 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  863.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
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follows:  The  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr,  GooDELL)  for  himself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  pro- 
poses an  amendment,  No.  863,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  .  PROHiBrrioNS  on  Crop  Destruc- 
tion Warfare. 

"No  part  of  any  amount  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  expended  for  the  piorpose  of— 

"  ( 1 )  engaging  directly  in  the  military  ap- 
plication of  antiplant  chemicals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crop  destruction; 

"(2)  entering  into  or  carrying  out  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  provide  agents,  de- 
livery systems,  dissemination  equipment  or 
instruction  for  the  military  application  of 
antiplant  chemicals  for  the  purpose  of  crop 
destruction." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  amendment  Is 
subject  to  a  time  limitation  of  40  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis).  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

CROP  destruction  warfare 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Senate  voted  on  the  amend- 
ment which  I  coauthored  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  to 
prohibit  environmental  warfare. 

Our  amendment  outlawed  use  by  this 
3  country  of  antiplant  chemical  weapons. 

X  It  banned  the  possibility  of  proxy  use  by 

preventing  the  transfer  of  our  chemical 
herbicide  capability  to  other  countries. 
It  also  called  for  the  dismantling  of  our 
antiplant  chemical  weapons  arsenal. 

As  such,  our  amendment  provided  a 
basis  in  law  for  nonuse,  nonprolif eration, 
and  disarmament  of  antiplant  chemical 
weapons. 

Our  amendment  aimed  at  putting 
these  three  principles  into  practice  under 
the  binding  obligation  of  law.  It  was  In 
the  form  of  law  that  we  sought  to  pro- 
hibit environmental  warfare  as  con- 
trasted to  a  "Sense  of  the  Senate"  reso- 
lution which  would  express  opinion 
without  the  force  of  law. 

This  amendment  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  62  to  22. 

Today,  Senator  Nelson  and  I  are  of- 
fering another  amendment  in  an  at- 
tempt to  put  some  limitation  on  this 
coimtry's  use  of  chemical  herbicides  in 
war. 

Crop  destruction  is  one  purpose  of 
chemical  herbicide  use.  The  military  ob- 
jective is  to  deny  an  enemy  food. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  today 
prohibits  the  use  of  antiplant  chemical 
weapons  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
food  crops.  In  addition,  it  prohibits  the 
transfer  of  a  chemical  herbicide  capa- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  crop  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  in  1962,  the  first  year 
of  actual  defoliation  operations  in  Viet- 
nam, anticrop  missions  accoimteU  for  5 
percent  of  the  total  ntunber  of  defolia- 
tion missions.  In  3  years,  the  missions  for 
crop  destruction  increased  more  than 
eightfold  reaching  42  percent  of  total  de- 


foliation missions  in  1965.  Over  the  past 
2  years,  crop  destruction  missions  have 
decreased  to  the  1962  level  of  5  percent. 

The  fact  that  the  Defense  Department 
itself  has  reduced  the  number  of  missions 
for  crop  destruction  over  the  last  5  years 
provides  an  additional  reason  to  ques- 
tion whether  destroying  food  crops  is 
really  contributing  to  military  objec- 
tives. 

The  basic  issues  before  us  are  clear 
and  can  be  stated  simply:  Is  the  United 
States  to  engage  or  disengage  from  the 
military  practice  of  crop  destruction? 
Should  the  United  States  retain  the  op- 
tion to  engage  in  crop  destruction  as  a 
tactic  of  war  or  should  it  relinquish  this 
option? 

If  crop  destruction  should  continue, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  Defense 
Department  to  justify  its  continuance. 

This  amendment  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  yesterday.  A  great  many  argu- 
ments were  raised  in  the  debate  on  the 
environmental  warfare  amendment  with 
reference  to  the  military  value  of  de- 
foliation in  protecting  our  troops. 

The  evidence  available  to  us  was  to 
the  effect  that  this  is  of  very  marginal 
value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  be 
replaced  by  other  methods  with  no  dlflB- 
culty  at  all  sind  avoid  the  tremendous 
hazards  to  which  we  are  subjecting  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  avoid  the  nega- 
tive repercussions  from  the  use  of  defoli- 
ation in  Vietnam. 

The  amendment  we  have  under  con- 
sideration today  aims  directly  at  a  spe- 
cific aspect  of  our  use  of  chemicals  in 
Vietnam— that  is  the  use  of  chemicals 
against  crops,  to  destroy  the  crops  of 
"the  enemy."  We  all  know  that  the  end 
effect  of  crop  destruction  has  had  a  very, 
very  small  impact  percentagewise  on  the 
enemy. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  crops  we  have 
destroyed  have  not  been  enemy  crops, 
but  South  Vietnamese  crops  or  North 
Vietnamese  crops  that  affected  the  ci- 
vilian population. 

War  is  uncivilized  in  many  ways.  How- 
ever, certainly  this  country  that  likes  to 
pride  itself  on  being  the  most  civilized 
coimtry  in  the  world  should  not  be  en- 
gaged in  war  against  a  civilian  popula- 
tion. That  is,  in  effect,  what  a  crop  de- 
struction program  is. 

A  year  ago  last  February,  I  visited  Bi- 
afra.  I  was  appalled  that  in  the  Nigerian 
civil  war  there  was  evidence  that  the 
participants — both  the  Biaf  rans  and  the 
Nigerisms — were  willing  to  see  civilians, 
mainly  women  and  children,  suffer  the 
primary  consequences  of  war.  The  best 
estimate  is  that  2.5  million  people  in 
Biafra  starved  during  that  horrible  2 
years  of  civil  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  with  grave  con- 
cern upon  our  responsibilities  in  this 
matter.  The  United  States,  with  refer- 
ence to  Biafra  and  Nigeria,  tried  very 
hard  to  get  food  over  there.  We  refused 
to  take  a  position,  and  rightly  so,  on  the 
civil  war.  We  refused  to  aid  either  party 
in  the  civil  war  in  Nigeria. 

Look  at  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  undertaking  there  a  program  of 
crop  destruction,  the  main  impact  of 
which  is  on  the  civilian  population.  A 
significant  impact  from  the  program  is 
on  the  Vietnamese  people  and  the  small 


farmers.  It  is  significantly  counter-pro- 
ductive of  our  whole  effort  in  Vietnami- 
zation. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  many 
things  that  turn  off  the  Vietnamese  pop- 
ulation more  than  our  crop  destruction 
program.  Obviously  the  heavy  bombings 
in  certain  areas  amd  mistakes  that  are 
made  result  in  mass  destruction,  whether 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  through 
the  weapons  of  war  and  cause  a  paralysis 
of  the  population. 
The  argument  can  be  made  that  we  are 

fighting  a  war.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  is  not  inevitable 
that  we  destroy  the  crops  of  a  civilian 
population  that  is  striving  to  feed  itself 
and  develop  its  rural  economy.  These 
programs  have  a  direct  impact  on  people. 
They  are  coimterproductive. 

The  amendment  is  a  clean,  precise 
amendment  aimed  only  at  chemical  war- 
fare against  crops.  It  does  not  cover  the 
alleged  military  significance  of  antide- 
foliants  along  highways  or  in  other  areas 
to  meet  the  threat  of  ambushes  and  make 
it  easier  to  deal  with  the  enemy. 

It  is  very  difiBcult  to  make  any  argu- 
ment of  mUitary  significance  in  favor  of 
crop  destruction  except  perhaps  that  this 
country  is  going  to  hurt  the  crops  so 
much  it  will  have  an  impact  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government,  and  that  is  not 
the  way  we  should  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes,  after  which  I  propose 
to  yield  more  time  to  the  Senator  from 

New  Hampshire.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  before  us  today  is  no  different 
than  the  measure  yesterday  with  respect 
to  humanitarianism.  No  one  wants  to  de- 
stroy life  imder  any  circumstances.  This 
is  not  a  war  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese; of  course  not.  We  had  this  issue 
before  us  yesterday  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  the  very  fine  way 
they  handled  their  subject  and  them- 
selves in  debate.  But  when  we  got  right 
down  to  the  issue  there  were  22  votes 
for  their  broad  amendment  and  62  votes 
against  it,  solely  on  the  one  point,  and 
that  is,  when  we  send  our  boys  into  bat- 
tle that  may  cost  them  their  Uves  we  are 
not  going  to  put  restrictions  on  them. 

"War  Is  hell,"  as  General  Sherman 
said.  War  is  war,  but  we  are  in  it.  We 
are  methodically  getting  out,  but  we 
know  we  are  going  to  be  there  a  while, 
and  I  strongly  urge  now  that  we  not  put 
any  more  impediments — we  are  already 
fighting  a  defensive  war — on  the  boys 
and  decrease  their  chances  to  survive 
rather  than  to  increase  them. 

This  is  not  being  used  to  extensively 
destroy  crops  and  food  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  used  merely  where  it  is 
thought  it  will  be  effective  in  reducing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  enemy,  the  Viet- 
cong  or  the  North  Vietnamese,  if  they 
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are  in  that  particnlar  area.  It  has  been 
helpfxU  to  them  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  breaks  there. 

Mr.  President,  we  feed  people  all  over 
the  world.  Our  AID  program  illustrates 
that.  That  is  not  the  issue  here.  We  are 
trying  to  destroy  the  means  of  making 
war.  and  that  is  why  we  have  this  very 
limited  use  of  these  herbicides  as  they 
might  affect  growing  crops. 

Ml-.  President.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  diatinguiihed  chairman. 

Today  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  a  program  of  pacification  and  Viet- 
namization  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
with  the  purpose  of  returning  our  forces 
to  our  country  while  allowing  the  Viet- 
namese to  determine  their  mode  of  gov- 
ernment free  of  outside  coercion.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  is  one  question. 
Doing  all  we  can  to  insure  its  success — 
while  we  are  committed  to  it — is  another. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Vietnam  and  their 
siaeediest  possible  \fithdrawal  must  re- 
main our  pw*amount  coiosideration. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
would  undoubtedly  lessen  the  chances  for 
success  of  Vietnami/ation  and  lengthen 
its  course.  The  amendment  to  desist  in 
the  program  to  reduce  the  food  resources 
of  the  Vietcong  and  the  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  would  substantially  re- 
duce the  military  pressure  we  now  place 
upon  the  enemy. 

I  would  like  to  describe  this  program 
in  some  detail  to  you.  First,  it  must  be 
realized  that  it  is  not  a  large-scale  at- 
tempt to  starve  major  segments  of  the 
population  or  major  geographical  areas 
of  the  country.  Each  year  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  the  amount  of 
crops  destroyed  has  never  exceeded  1 
percent  of  the  annual  food  production 
in  Vietnam.  The  normal  variation  in  food 
production  in  the  various  areas  is  far 
greater  than  this  small  amount.  Despite 
the  shrill  cries  of  the  critics,  despite  the 
warnings  of  Impending  doom,  the  fact  is 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  widespread 
starvation  or  malnutrition  in  the  Viet- 
namese population. 

Second,  this  program  has  been  one  of 
the  most  carefully  controlled  of  any  of 
our  military  operations  in  Vietnam.  Each 
and  every  crop  destruction  request  must 
originate  with  the  Vietnam  province 
chief.  This  request  must  contain  a  de- 
tailed justification  for  the  operation  and 
include  a  civil  affairs  aimex  to  insure 
that  any  impact  on  the  civilian  popula- 
tion has  been  considered.  Each  request 
then  must  get  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Vietnamese  Joint  General  Staff. 
When  the  Vietnamese  request  is  received 
at  Headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Military  As- 
sistance Command  Vietnam — MACV — it 
is  staffed  along  with  supporting  papers 
submitted  through  U.S.  advisory  chan- 
nels to  MACV.  During  staffing  the  re- 
quest is  reviewed  by  the  Civil  Operations 
and  Revolutionary  Development  Sup< 
port — Cords — the  U.S.  Agency  lor  Inter- 
national Development — USAID— the  U.S. 
Public  Affairs  Office,  the  American  Em- 
bassy and  MACV.  The  important  point  Is 


that  crop  destruction  is  not  a  decision 
that  is  relegated  to  the  lower  levels  of 
command,  but  is  considered  in  detail  by 
civil  and  military  officials  at  high  levels 
in  both  the  governments  of  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States.  Finally.  24  to  48  hours 
before  the  actual  mission,  the  province 
chief  is  given  an  opportunity  to  approve 
or  reject  the  operation  depending  on  the 
actual  situation  at  that  time.  The  proce- 
dures and  the  safeguards  they  provide 
are  not  careless,  not  irresponsible,  not 
indifferent. 

Third,  attack  on  crops  has  been  re- 
stricted to  areas  of  small  population  and 
known  to  be  controlled  by  the  North 
Vletnsunese  or  Vietcong.  Rice  fields 
aromid  villages  are  not  attacked — but 
rice  fields  around  kiiown  enemy  troop 
concentrations,  fields  which  are  miles 
from  known  habitations  and  known  to 
feed  enemy  troops,  are  attacked.  Of 
course,  mistakes  may  have  been  made, 
and  the  crops  of  friendly  people  may 
have  been  damaged.  The  incidence  of 
these  has  been  small.  At  times  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment to  relocate  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages when  it  could  no  longer  offer  pro- 
tection from  the  Vietcong.  Their  crops 
were  destroyed  ratlier  than  let  them  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  could 
have  been  ploughed  into  the  ground,  per- 
haps they  could  have  been  burned,  but 
they  were  destroyed  by  herbicides  be- 
cause that  is  the  quickest  method  using 
the  least  resources.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
scorched  earth  policy  used  by  military 
forces  since  time  immemorial. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  central  issue 
of  the  question  before  us— the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  crop  destruction  pro- 
gram. The  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese units  are  operating  in  a  theater 
far  removed  from  their  base  of  support. 
The  weapons,  the  ammunition,  the  sup- 
plies necessary  to  maintain  units  in  the 
field  must  be  trucked  or  carried  over 
long  trails  in  the  jungle.  One  of  the  im- 
mediate results  of  denying  local  food 
products  to  these  units  is  that  they  are 
forced  to  devote  a  significant  part  of 
their  logistical  capablUty  to  carrying  food 
instead  of  weapons  and  ammunition. 
This  curtails  their  ability  to  carry  out 
combat  missions  against  TJS.  and  Allied 
troops,  and  it  means  less  casualties  to 
our  American  soldiers,  marines,  and 
other  forces. 

Another  result  of  denying  food  re- 
sources to  the  enemy  is  that  it  forces  him 
to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
growing  food  or  foraging  for  it.  We  know 
from  captured  documents  that  many 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  imits 
have  been  ordered  to  grow  their  own 
food.  The  destruction  of  local  crops  smd 
the  interdiction  of  supply  routes  has 
made  it  impossible  in  many  cases  for  the 
enemy  to  supply  its  units  with  both 
weapons  and  food,  so  it  has  resorted  to 
supplying  weapons  and  telling  its  forces 
to  grow  food.  This  process  further  de- 
tracts from  the  time  the  enemy  units 
have  for  combat  missions — many  have 
become  full-time  farmers  and  part-time 
fighters. 

Another  result  has  been  the  location, 
identification  and  capture  of  many  ene- 
my troops.  The  necessity  to  clear  land 


and  plant  crops  leads  to  identification. 
If  aerial  reconnaissance  suddenly  shows 
a  number  of  small  rice  plots  scattered 
along  a  strip  of  previously  iminhabited 
countryside,  then  we  know  several 
things.  One  thing  we  know  is  that  peo- 
ple are  working  there  who  are  not  part 
of  the  known  area  population.  We  also 
know  that  an  infiltration  trail  or  an  ene- 
my base  camp  is  defined  by  the  location 
of  the  food  plots,  and  we  can  direct  mili- 
tary activities  against  these  areas.  I  can 
assure  you  that  a  significant  numiier  of 
infiltration  routes  have  been  disclosed  in 
just  this  way. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  tliat 
the  lack  of  food  is  one  of  the  primary 
factors  with  which  the  enemy  must  con- 
tend. There  ai-e  captured  documents,  in- 
terrogations of  prisoners,  and  a  swelling 
tide  of  defectors  who  rally  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  or  two 
from  the  field: 

The  120th  Farm  Production  Company,  20th 
Montagnard  Oommunist  Battalion,  we  de- 
ployed to  central  Quang  Ngal  Province  In 
December.  1969.  to  set  up  operations  In  a 
36,000  meter  rice  field.  After  the  farm  was 
heavily  damaged  by  herbicides,  the  unit  pro- 
duced only  enough  food  for  Its  own  personnel. 
The  unit  has  since  been  relocated. 

Now  I  think  that  it  is  very  important 
that  the  enemy  has  been  forced  to  estab- 
lish battalions  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  food — not  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  our  troops,  but  simply  for  pro- 
ducing food  for  their  forces: 

In  four  of  the  five  provinces  In  I  Corps 
tactical  zone,  helicopter  crop  destruction 
operations  have  been  effectively  employed  to 
destroy  small  garden  plots  and  rice  plots  In 
areas  solidly  controlled  by  NVA/VC.  During 
a  recent  three  month  period  In  one  province, 
237  such  garden  plots  were  located.  Many 
individuals  have  defected  from  these  areas, 
and  enemy  units  report  low  morale  because 
of  food  shortages. 

These  are  not  isolated  instances.  There 
is  report  after  report  that  the  enemy 
units  are  receiving  less  and  less  food  as 
time  goes  on.  Many  of  them  are  at  bare 
subsistence  levels  or  less,  and  their  mili- 
tary effectiveness  is  very  substantially  de- 
graded. 

The  program  to  deny  food  to  the 
enemy  in  Vietnam  has  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  military  operations,  and 
as  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  of  these 
operations  grows,  the  crop  destruction 
becomes  more  important.  Critics  predict 
that  dire  things  could  happen  as  a  re- 
sult. They  fail  to  say  whether  there  Is 
a  50-50  chance  of  this  or  that  conse- 
quence, or  that  it  is  highly  likely  or 
unlikely— just  that  it  could  happen.  But 
these  things  have  not  happened.  There 
has  been  no  mass  starvation,  there  has 
been  no  massive  movement  away  from 
the  Saigon  government  as  a  result,  but 
rather  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  the  area  controlled  by  enemy  troops 
and  their  effectiveness. 

Our  crop  destruction  attacks  in  Viet- 
nam are  conducted  primarily  with  agent 
blue,  a  solution  of  cacodylic  acid.  Caco- 
dylic  acid  was  at  one  time  a  drug  given 
directly  to  humans.  It  has  been  replaced 
by  newer,  more  effective  drugs.  There  is 
considerable  medical  experience  to  attest 
that  its  toxicity  is  Indeed  comparable  to 
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that  of  aspirin.  There  is  no  scientific 
basis  for  fearing  that  the  arsenic  in  it 
would  be  changed  in  nature  to  the  more 
toxic  state.  In  any  event  the  more  toxic 
form  of  arsenic  has  been  widely  used 
in  some  Asian  countries  on  rubber  and 
coconut  oil  plantations.  Concentrations 
100  times  the  concentrations  used  in 
Vietnam  have  been  applied  annually  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  with  no 
ill  effects  to  humans  or  to  the  ecology. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  are  considering  today  is 
imnecessary.  It  is  unnecessary  because 
it  would  stop  a  military  operation  which 
is  an  effective  and  important  part  of  our 
total  mihtary  effort  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  allow  the  enemy  to  obtain  food 
easily  and  with  less  expenditure  of  man- 
power than  he  is  now  forced  to  use,  he 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  increased  mili- 
tary attacks.  Each  enemy  soldier  releas- 
ed from  growing  food  is  a  soldier  who 
can  attack  our  troops.  An  end  to  the 
crop  destruction  program  would  increase 
the  number  of  security  forces  we  would 
have  to  maintain,  and  it  would  increase 
the  number  of  casualties  that  those 
American  forces  would  sustain. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  vote  against  the  present  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  says  the  use  of 
herbicides  for  crop  destruction  is  not  on 
a  large  scale.  I  suppose,  considering  the 
percentage  of  the  agricultural  land  in- 
volved, that  is  correct.  However,  that 
really  is  not  the  point.  We  are  using  a 
weapon  that  we  ought  not  to  use.  not 
only  on  a  large  scale  or  small  scale,  but 
not  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
sprayed  500,000  acres  with  an  anticrop 
herbicide  which  contains  54  percent  ar- 
senic. The  fact  is  that  we  are  procuring 
for  this  year  600,000  gallons  which  would 
cover  200.000  acres,  which  is  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  land. 

The  Senator  says  there  is  no  starva- 
tion. I  do  not  know  that  anybody  would 
argue  that  there  is  any  starvation.  So 
far  as  the  civilians  are  concerned.  If  they 
do  not  have  any  food  they  go  to  refugee 
camps;  and  many  of  them  are  in  refugee 
camps. 

With  respect  to  the  program,  the  one 
independent  study  I  know  of  commis- 
sioned by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
made  by  the  Rand  Corp.,  stated  that  the 
program  was  coimterproductive  because 
of  the  morale  factor  involved.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  the  Senator  said  in  his 
own  speech: 

A  Rand  Corporation  study  conducted  at 
the  Department's  request  concluded  that  the 
program  was  largely  counterproductive  given 
Its  alienation  of  the  civilian  population. 


Then,  of  course,  the  Senator  states  that 
the  military  disagrees  with  that.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  commissioned  the  report  if 
the  department  was  not  going  to  follow 
what  the  report  concluded. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOODFIjL.  There  was  a  study  in 
1967.  This  practice  has  been  going  on 
for  sorae  time.  There  was  a  later  study 
in  1970  which  indicated  that  this  pro- 
gram is  an  anathema  to  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam— 
again,  a  study  out  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, commissioned  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  it  is  anath- 
ema? I  am  appalled  that  this  country 
is  engaging  in  warfare  in  the  sense  of 
using  food  as  a  weapon  of  war.  We  all 
know  that  soldiers  end  up  getting  the 
food.  When  the  civilian  population  is 
deprived  of  food,  the  enemy  soldiers 
get  the  food.  They  take  it  away  from 
the  civilians.  That  is  the  nattire  of  guer- 
rilla warfare.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pens. The  more  we  deprive  the  soldiers 
of  food,  the  more  they  are  going  to  take 
it  away  from  the  civilian  population. 

So,  instead  of  growing  crops  on  their 
land,  the  civiiians  go  to  the  refugee 
camps. 

Nobody  is  saying  we  are  staning  them, 
but  we  are  saying  we  are  turning  the  land 
off,  making  it  of  marginal  value,  in  a 
sense — in  other  words,  counterproduc- 
tive. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Another  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  damage.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  Senator  is 
wrong  about  that;  2,4,5-T,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  teratogenic.  It  has  the  capacity 
to  and  does  deform  the  fetuses  of  the 
animal  creatures  on  which  it  has  been 
tested.  That  ought  to  be  alarming 
enough.  As  I  mentioned  the  other  day. 
thalidomide  was  another  fetus-deform- 
ing drug  which  had  been  fairly  widely 
used  in  Europe  and  South  America  and 
resulted  in  thousands  of  cases  of  children 
being  bom  without  arms  and  legs. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  can  sug- 
gest that  to  spread  2,4,5-T  and  2.4-D 
over    Vietnam    in    massive    doses    does 

not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  not  expose  Viet- 
nam to  the  great  risk  of  serious,  major 
environmental  disruption. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  when 
you  start  to  medicate — and  that  Is  what 
it  is — all  the  creatures  in  a  large  area 
by  spewing  these  potent  chemicals  into 
the  atmosphere,  you  are  rimning  a  grave 
risk,  and  every  time  we  have  done  it  with 
any  pesticide  or  any  herbicide,  it  has 
had  disastrous  results,  the  most  common 
example  of  which  is  DDT. 

However,  that  part  of  the  argument 
that  it  denies  food  to  the  enemy  raises 
an  important  question  of  principle.  What 
is  the  implication  of  this  country  vali- 
dating, giving  the  status  of  legality  to 


chemical  environmental  warfare?  What 
are  the  implications  of  it? 

The  military  interpretation,  in  their 
manual  on  the  law  of  land  warfare, 
states  that  the  relevant  treaty  position 
is  that  it  is  especially  forbidden  to  em- 
ploy poisoned  weapons.  '"The  foregoing 
rule  does  not  prohibit  measures  being 
taken  to  destroy,  through  chemical  or 
bacterial  agents  harmless  to  man,  crops 
intended  solely  for  consumption  by  the 
armed  forces,  if  that  can  be  determined." 
Now.  if.  as  the  military  says,  we  can 
use,  first,  only  chemicals  harmless  to 
man.  there  Is  no  proof  that  these  chemi- 
cals are  harmless  to  man.  In  fact  all 
evidence  available  indicated  that  they 
are  harmful  to  man.  Whatever  evidence 
we  have  indicates  they  are  harmful.  So 
the  use  of  these  herbicides  is  a  violation 
of  the  military's  own  interpretation  of 
the  rules.  I  think  that  interpretation  is 
wrong  on  its  face,  anyway,  but  it  is  wrong 
based  on  their  own  interpretation. 

Then,  second,  what  is  the  next  impli- 
cation of  using  it  as  a  food  denial  pro- 
gram? Well,  half  the  people  on  earth  get 
their  protein  from  marine  creatures, 
crustaceans  of  various  kinds  &nd  fish. 
Half  the  people.  If  food  denied  to  the 
enemy  is  a  valid  military  tactic,  and  the 
use  of  chemicals  to  accomplish  it  is  a 
valid  military  method,  then  what  is  to 
stop  a  country  from  poisoning  the  marine 
esturaries  and  the  breeding  grounds  for 
the  fish  and  the  marine  creatures  on 
which  some  countries  rely  for  a  major 
portion  of  their  protein?  What  are  the 
implications,  as  we  develop  more  and 
more  and  a  greater  variety  of  poisonous 
chemicals  that  have  adverse  effects  on 
the  flora  and  fauna?  The  implications 
are  that  some  country  is  going  to  decide 
that  if  the  food  denial  program,  which 
we  have  validated  by  our  usage  In  Viet- 
nam, is  all  right  for  plants,  it  is  all  right 
for  other  foods,  too,  because  fish  and 
crustaceans  are  cr<^)S  used  by  countries, 
just  as  rice  is. 

I  just  wonder  what  kind  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  warfare  we  are  establishing  by 
the  use  of  this  food  denial  program.  For 
no  matter  what  its  size  may  be.  it  is  the 
principle  that  counts. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  several  times 
the  argument  has  been  made  here  that 
we  are  reducing  the  program.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that,  except  that,  as  I  look  at  the 

procurement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  NELSON.  One  more  minute. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  N"ELSON.  As  I  lo<*  at  the  procure- 
ment, the  Department  of  Defense  is  pro- 
curing 600.000  gallons  of  agent  blue 
which  is  the  anticrop  agent  and  that 
will  cover  about  200,000  acres.  If  they 
procure  it.  I  assume  they  are  procuring  it 
to  use  it.  If  they  use  it,  they  will  be  back 
up  to  about  the  level  they  were  In  1967. 
I  would  hope  that  at  least  today  we 
would  establish  the  principle  that  Amer- 
ica is  not  going  to  engage  in  chemical 
warfare  in  a  food  denial  program  which 
has  grave  implications,  in  my  judgment, 
for  the  future  in  terms  of  warfare,  it 
being  a  weapon  that  is  cheap  and  simple 
and  can  be  used  by  any  country,  not  only 
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with  disastrous  effects  upon  the  edible 
marine  creatures,  but  upon  the  whole 
life  system  within  the  ocean  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
mentions  the  Rand  report. 

It  was  the  Rand  report's  finding  that 
as  of  December  1967  this  crop  destruc- 
tion program  had  led  to  occasional  de- 
struction of  civilian  food  crops.  This 
finding  led  to  careful  restructuring  of  the 
program.  I  am  informed  by  the  Defense 
Department  that  since  1968  no  crops 
have  been  destroyed  in  any  areas  known 
to  be  inhabited  by  civiUans,  be  it  a  Viet- 
cong  hamlet,  a  Saigon  hamlet,  a  Mon- 
tagnard  hamlet,  or  otherwise. 

This  crop  destruction  program,  more- 
over, is  now  the  most  closely  controlled 
of  all  our  activities  in  Vietnam.  The 
herbicide  actinties  we  have  talked  about 
are  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  corps 
commander,  who  can  decide  whether  de- 
foliation will  take  place.  But  crop  de- 
structfon  operations  have  to  be  approved 
personally  by  General  Abrams,  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  and  high-ranking  Viet- 
namese counterparts. 

If  we  allow  the  enemy  to  obtain  food 
easily  and  with  less  expenditure  of  man- 
power than  he  is  now  forced  to  use,  he 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  increased  mili- 
tary attacks.  Each  enemy  soldier  re- 
leased from  growing  food  is  a  soldier 
who  can  attack  our  troops.  An  end  to  the 
crop  destruction  program  would  increase 
the  number  of  security  forces  we  would 
have  to  maintain,  and  it  would  increase 
the  number  of  casualties  that  those 
American  forces  would  inevitably  sus- 
tain. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  since  1968, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  geographical  areas  that  have  come 
under  the  ARVN  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese control.  They  are  much  greater  than 
they  were  in  1968.  That  is  why  we  have 
been  able  to  greatly  curtail  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  strictly  controlled,  and  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  distinguished 
proponents  of  the  amendment,  we  went 
over  the  same  ground  yesterday  and  de- 
cided then  that  the  safety  of  our  troops 
was  the  paramoimt  consideration. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  will  have  to  yield 
on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  1 
minute,  if  he  needs  it  for  himself. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
1  minute  for  colloquy. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Rrst  of , all,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senator  is  trying  to  have 
It  both  ways.  As  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin indicated,  we  are  very  glad  to 
hear  they  are  reducing  this  program. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  says 
It  is  a  very  important  program,  that 
must  be  used  in  a  major  way  to  protect 
our  troops,  so  that  the  enemy  must  carry 
their  food  in,  and  we  deny  them  food  on 
the  spot. 

Why  are  we  reducing  it,  if  it  is  so  im- 


portant? I  wonder  where  this  contradic- 
tion comes  in,  that  we  are  increasing  the 
amoimt  of  money  for  it?  Can  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  explain  why 
they  are  asking  for  enough  to  spray  200,- 

000  acres  in  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  they  intend  to  use  in  the  near 
future  all  that  they  are  procuring  at  the 
present  time.  This  may  well  be  a  bulk 
purchase  for  long-term  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  DOD  is  frank  to  ad- 
mit that  there  were  some  mistakes  prior 
to  1968.  Those  mistakes  have  resulted  in 
stricter  controls,  which  I  have  already 
gone  into. 

Second,  many  areas  that  were  VC  con- 
trolled in  1967  are  now  not  VC  controlled, 
so  there  is  no  need  for  this  crop  spray- 
ing. So  these  two  elements  are  working 
together:  First,  the  ARVN  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  are  controlling  vastly 
greater  areas  than  they  were  in  1967 

Mr.  GOODELL.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  this  can  be  used  in  Cambodia? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Can  this  be  used  in 
Cambodia  by  South  Vietnamese  troops? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Not  for  destruction  of  crops  in  Cambodia. 
There  has  been  some  accidental  defolia- 
tion of  rubber  plantations  in  that  coim- 
try  by  U.S.  forces,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  crops  being  destroyed,  either  by 
South  Vietnamese  or  Americans. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  have  read  of  chem- 
icals being  used  against  rubber  planta- 
tions. I  just  wondered  if  there  is  a  pro- 
hibition against  these  chemicals  being 
used  by  the  South  Vietnamese  against 
crops  or  rubber,  which  is  a  crop,  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
ever  been  used  purposely  on  crops  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  prohibition  on  it.  I  do  not  say  that 

1  know  it  has  ben  used. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  There  has  not  been 
any  of  this  activity  intentionally. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  know  of  no  such  use,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  such  use  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  But  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition in  the  law  against  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  that  I  know  of, 
expressly. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  one-half  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  more  time  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment No.  863  to  the  1971  military 
authorization  bill  which  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  antiplant  chemicals  by  our 
military  men  in  Vietnam  to  destroy 
enemy  crop  fields. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  facing  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  the  availability  of  food.  The  en- 
emy soldiers  facing  our  troops  and  those 
of  our  allies  have  come  a  long  way  to 
fight  and  have  therefore  stretched  their 
supply  lines  considerably. 

The  enemy  has  tried  to  overcome  this 


disadvantage  by  producing  their  own 
crops  in  some  inaccessible  areas  of  South 
Vietnam  and  in  areas  where  few  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  are  located.  Fur- 
thermore, in  some  areas  enemy  soldiers 
have  taken  over  crops  and  land  belonging 
to  South  Vietnamese  civiUans. 

To  counter  this  means  of  providing 
food  supplies  to  the  enemy,  our  forces 
have  engaged  in  selected  crop  destruc- 
tion. By  destrosring  the  fields  planted  or 
controlled  by  the  enemy,  we  have  made 
it  more  difficult  for  them  to  provide  food 
for  their  soldiers.  In  turn,  these  forces 
have  been  reduced  in  number  and  are 
therefore  less  effective  in  killing  Ameri- 
cans and  our  allies  in  this  war-ravaged 
coiintry. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  of  de- 
stroying selected  crops  in  certain  areas 
of  South  Vietnam  has  been  carefully  con- 
trolled and  even  at  tlie  height  of  the  war 
did  not  result  in  the  destruction  of  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  atmual  food 
production  of  Vietnsmi. 

Thus,  when  one  compares  that  statistic 
with  the  success  of  our  crop  destruction 
program  in  handicapping  enemy  forces, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  imwlse  it  would 
be  to  discontinue  this  effort.  The  inter- 
rogation of  enemy  prisoners  reveals  that 
food  shortages  are  among  the  most 
critical  problems  facing  the  North  Viet- 
namese. These  same  prisoners  attest  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  crop  destruction 
program  as  it  applies  to  the  overall  food 
shortage  among  enemy  soldiers. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  two  reasons 
I  gave  yesterday  to  the  initial  herbicide 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleagues  ap- 
ply to  this  amendment.  While  I  recog- 
nize their  good  intentions  in  offering 
this  latest  amendment,  it  must  be  stated 
again  that  its  passage  would  indirectly 
cost  American  lives  in  this  war.  Further, 
the  use  of  antiplant  herbicides  on  enemy 
crops  is  not  causing  any  harmful  effects 
to  the  ecology  of  South  Vietnam  accord- 
ing to  studies  we  have  made. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

I  yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  understand 
that  this  is  essentially  the  same  ques- 
tion we  voted  on  yesterday,  which  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  almost  3  to  1 — that 
is,  yesterday's  vote  included  the  item  at 
issue  now. 

Second,  there  is  no  vast,  extensive  use 
of  this  matter:  but  where  it  has  been 
used  most  effectively,  it  has  driven  them 
to  use  more  of  their  people  for  the  grow- 
ing of  food  and  crops,  thus  taking  them 
away  from  other  support  of  the  military 
and  taking  them  away  from  the  actual 
fighting. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  decided  this 
matter  primarily  on  the  groimd  that  we 
are  over  there  trying  to  defend  this  vast 
area  of  that  country  from  the  Commu- 
nists, and  our  boys  need  every  reason- 
able thing,  every  possible  thing  we  can 
supply  them  to  protect  themselves.  This 
is  jungle  warfare  at  its  worst.  I  think  we 
have  enough  restrictions  now  on  them  as 
policy.  Let  us  not  tie  their  hands  mili- 
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tarily  with  respect  to  every  conceivable 
item,  small  as  this  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Ribi- 
coFFK  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  with  1 
minute  remaining,  let  me  simply  empha- 
size that  this  amendment  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  amendment  of  yesterday, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  The  amendment  yester- 
day was  a  broad-based  amendment  that 
would  deny  the  use  of  defoUants  for  any 
purpose,  and  many  arguments  were 
raised.  I  believe  sincerely,  that  there  was 
some  kind  of  military  significance  to  de- 
foliating areas  where  the  enemy  might 
be  ambushing.  That  is  not  involved  in 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  is 
against  the  use  of  chemicals  for  the  de- 
nial of  food.  It  is  the  use  of  chemicals  to 
deny  the  enemy  food — the  spraying  of 
crops. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  we  have  later  evidence 
than  1967,  a  1970  report  of  the  Defense 
Department,  which  says  that  it  is  anath- 
ema to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  for  debate  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  been  a  series  of  mistakes 
and  an  unquestioned  tragedy.  In  pass- 
ing this  amendment,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  halt  one  of  our  most  mistaken 
policies  and  prevent  prolonged  destruc- 
tion among  the  Vietnamese  people  far 
beyond  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  American  people  by  nature  recoil 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  The  Vietnam 
war  especially  has  forced  us  to  question 
ends  and  means.  Though  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  withdraw  from  bloodshed, 
we  are  increasingly  questioning  such 
techniques  as  massive  bombing,  napalm, 
and  search  and  destroy  missions.  One 
can  hope  that  public  consideration  of 
such  destruction  will  help  us  exert  world 
leadership  away  from  the  use  of  force 
and  violence. 

But  for  some  time  the  United  States 
has  had  a  revulsion  and  a  very  clear 
policy  against  employment  of  other 
weapons  of  certain  types.  Since  World 
War  I  and  the  days  of  poison  gas  in  the 
trenches,  we  have  had  a  policy  against 
the  tactical  use  of  weapons  which  affect 
total  populations,  poison  slowly,  con- 
taminate land,  and  destroy  organic  life 
chains. 

Public  concern  for  these  issues  has 
been  reflected  in  controversies  involving 
biological  warfare  research,  nausea  and 
tear  gas  deployment,  nerve  gas,  and 
tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

But  it  is  clear  now  that  we  have  un- 
thinkingly employed  destructive  mate- 
rials in  Vietnam  which  deliver  all  of 
these     catastrophic     effects:     Anticrop 


chemicals.  Senator  Nelson  has  explained 
the  poison  content  of  these  herbicides, 
especially  cacodylic  acid.  The  possibili- 
ties of  poison  buildup  in  animals  and 
man  have  been  shown  in  the  case  of  DDT 
in  the  United  States. 

The  long-term  obliteration  of  vegeta- 
tion and  botanical  cycles  is  an  obvious 
contamination  of  the  land.  The  destruc- 
tion of  interdependent  plant  and  animal 
chains  is  truly  appalling,  and  will  plague 
the  people  of  Vietnam  for  years  after  the 
war.  The  research  finding  that  the  de- 
foUant  chemical  2,4,5-T  causes  fetal  de- 
formities in  animals  should  arouse  hu- 
manitarian protest  against  all  herbi- 
cides, just  as  we  have  always  opposed 
biological  warfare  and  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  destruction  of  food  crops  is  a  seri- 
ously mistaken  policy.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  shown  that,  in  guerrilla 
warfare,  this  tactic  affects  the  civil  popu- 
lace primarily  and  has  Uttle  impact  on 
the  guerrilla  enemy.  By  1967,  the  war  hsid 
already  caused  the  loss  of  over  600,000 
acres  of  riceland,  and  created  thousands 
of  helpless  refugees.  The  loss  of  another 
half  milUon  acres  due  to  chemical  attack 
is  a  civil  disaster  which  cannot  but  hinder 
pacification  and  reduce  support  for  the 
United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration's  de- 
lay in  submitting  the  Geneva  protocol 
against  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
to  the  Senate  imtil  August  19,  after 
promising  prompt  action  in  November 
1969,  has  become  an  international  em- 
barrassment to  the  United  States;  9 
months  after  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
voted  80  to  3  against  us,  to  prohibit  use  of 
chemicals  imder  the  Geneva  Treaty,  we 
still  exist  under  the  cloud  of  herbicide  use 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Congress  has  the  obligation  to  act  to 
stop  this  mistaken  pohcy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RiBi- 
coFF) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooEELL)  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson).  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand.  Sena- 
tors who  favor  the  amendment  will  vote 
"yea,"  and  those  who  are  opposed  will 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Uix.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT),  Uie  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 


Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoitsx)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris;  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MimoT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


(No.  274  Leg.) 

TEAS— 33 

Baj-h 

Hughes 

Pastor* 

Burdlck 

Jarits 

Percy 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Prozmlre 

Case 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Church 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

McGovem 

Smith,  m. 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Ty  dings 

GoodeU 

Moss 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Hart 

Muskle 

Yarborough 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

NAYS— 48 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

EUender 

Miller 

Allott 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Fannin 

PeU 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Gumey 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Bible 

Holland 

Smith.  Maine 

Boggs 

Holllngs 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

StenniR 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long 

Tower 

IX>le 

McClellan 

WUUams.  DeL 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dftk 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Cannon 

Harris 

Murphy 

Dodd 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Fong 

Inouye 

Russell 

Fulbright 

Mathias 

Saxtw 

Goldwater 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Gore 

Montoya 

Gravel 

Mundt 

So  the  Groodell-Nelson  amendment 
(No.  863)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE     FROM    TRE    HOTTSE — ENBOIXED 
BZU.   SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  15351)  to  authorize 
additional  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
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Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

ORDER    or    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  amendment 
No.  860  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows : 
Amendment  No.  860 

On  page  26,  immediately  alter  line  4,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(d)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no  chemical  or  biological  warfare 
agent  shall  be  disposed  of  within  or  outside 
the  United  States  unless  such  agent  has  been 
detoxified  or  made  harmless  to  man  and  his 
environment." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the 
amendment.  30  minutes  to  the  side. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, August  16,  1970,  two  private  tug- 
boats under  Na\T  contract  towed  the 
hulk  of  a  World  War  n  Liberty  ship, 
the  Lebaron  Russell  Briggs,  out  to  sea 
from  a  North  Carolina  port.  Destination 
for  the  tugs  and  the  old  Liberty  ship  was 
a  point  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  282  miles 
east  of  Cape  Kennedy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  This  is  not  a  parlia- 
mentary body  as  it  is  now.  Will  the  Chair 
protect  Senators  who  wish  to  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  be 

S6£Lt€Cl. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  that 
point  the  Liberty  ship  was  to  be  scuttled 
in  order  to  dispose  of  12,540  concrete- 
encased  nerve  gas  rockets  she  was  carry- 
ing. Some  of  the  rockets  contained  the 
powerful  and  long-lasting  \'X  nerve  gas. 
others  the  more  soluble  GB  nerve  gas. 
The  rockets  had  been  secured  in  con- 
crete in  1967  and  1968,  but  now  the  con- 
crete cases  were  deteriorating  and  the 
Army  decided  they  better  be  dumped  at 
sea. 

The  decision  had  caused  a  national 
protest.  The  Army  was  unable  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  there  were  no  dan- 
gers in  transporting  the  concrete  "cof- 
fins" by  rail  across  the  South  or  that  the 
gas  would  not  be  released  into  the  s^. 
endangering  marine  life. 

The  mayor  of  Macon,  Ga.,  had  vowed 
that  the  train  would  not  go  through  his 
city.  The  Environmental  Defense  Pimd 
and  the  Governor  of  Florida  had  gone  to 


the  courts  for  a  permanent  injunction 
against  the  dumping  at  sea.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Bahamas,  only  165  miles  to 
the  southwest  of  the  dumping  site,  had 
protested  strongly. 

In  the  end.  the  mayor  of  Macon  re- 
lented, the  legal  action  failed,  and  the 
government  of  the  Bahamas  fell  silent 
again.  The  concrete  "cofiQns"  were  loaded 
aboard  trains  and  moved  slowly  through 
the  South  to  an  Army  military  ocean 
terminal  on  the  appropriately  named 
Cape  Fear  River  at  Sunny  Point,  N.C. 
There  the  old  Liberty  ship  was  loaded 
with  its  deadly  cargo. 

There  has  been  much  consternation 
because  the  dimiping  was  allowed  to  take 
place  despite  widely  expressed  public 
objection.  However,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  Army  had  no  alternative.  The  nerve 
gas  rockets  could  not  be  removed  from 
their  concrete  cases  and  detoxified. 
Dumping  at  sea  was  a  safer  solution  than 
burjring  on  land.  Because  of  deteriora- 
tion, no  time  could  be  lost  in  developing 
a  new  method  to  deal  with  them.  To 
Secretary  Laird  the  issue  was  clear.  He 
said  that  it  would  never  happen  again. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  this:  the 
"live"  nerve  gas  rockets  should  never 
have  been  put  in  concrete  without  being 
detoxified  first.  This  is  now  agreed  by 
all  concerned,  and  the  Army  has  aban- 
doned that  procedure.  Chemical  weapons 
are  now  detoxified,  and  biological  weap- 
ons sterilized,  in  entirely  different  ways. 
Live  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
will  no  longer  be  transported  for  disposal. 

The  committee  bill  recognizes  the 
problem  by  including  disposal,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  HEW  safeguards  pro- 
gram on  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. Only  transportation  and  testing  had 
been  covered  in  Public  Law  91-121, 
which  was  approved  on  November  19, 
1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  409(b)  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  409(b)  None  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  used  f~r  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  lethal  chemical  or  any  biological 
warfare  agent  to  or  from  any  mlMtary  In- 
stallation in  the  United  States,  or  the  open 
air  testing  of  any  such  agent  within  the 
United  States  until  the  following  procedures 
have  been  implemented: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (hereafter 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  "Secretary") 
has  determined  that  the  transportation  or 
testing  proposed  to  be  made  is  necessary  in 
the  Interests  of  national  security; 

(2)  the  Secretary  has  brought  particulars 
of  the  proposed  transportation  or  testing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  In  turn  may 
direct  the  Stirgeon  Oeneral  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  other  qualified  persons  to 
review  such  particulars  with  respect  to  any 
hazards  to  public  health  and  safety  which 
such  transportation  or  testing  may  f>ose  and 
to  recommned  what  precautionary  measures 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety; 

(3)  the  Secretary  has  Implemented  any 
precautionary  measures  recommended  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  above  (Includ- 
ing, where  practicable,  the  detoxification  of 
any  such  agent,  U  such  agent  Is  to  be  trans- 


ported to  or  from  a  military  installation  for 
disposal):  Proi-ided,  however.  That  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  finds  the  recommenda- 
tion submitted  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  pro- 
pcsed  irani^poriaiiou  or  testing,  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  that  overriding  con- 
siderations of  national  security  require  such 
transport  at  ion  or  testing  be  conducted.  Any 
transportation  or  testing  conducted  pursuant 
to  such  a  Presidential  determination  sliall  be 
carried  out  in  the  safest  practicable  manner, 
and  the  President  shall  report  his  determina- 
tion and  an  explanation  thereof  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  far  in  advance  tis 
practicable;  and 

(4)  the  Secretary  has  provided  notification 
that  the  transportation  or  testing  will  take 
place,  except  where  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion has  been  made:  (A)  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  ai  least  10  days  before  any 
such  transportation  will  be  commenced  and 
at  least  30  days  before  any  such  testing  will 
be  commenced:  (B)  to  the  Governor  rif  any 
State  through  which  such  agents  will  be 
transported,  such  notification  to  be  provided 
appropriately  in  advance  of  any  such 
transportation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
pending  bill,  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  Act,  section  506  amends 
Public  Law  91-121,  section  409(bi,  by 
inserting  in  lieu  of  the  words  "transpor- 
tation and  testing"  the  words  "transpor- 
tation, testing,  or  disposal."  This  makes 
clear  the  committee's  intention  to  extend 
existing  safeguards  to  the  disposal  prob- 
lem. 

However,  at  tliis  time  when  public  con- 
cern is  so  great  in  regard  to  tiie  disposal 
problem,  I  think  it  makes  sense  for  the 
Senate  to  express  itself  even  more  ex- 
plicitly on  this  question.  Therefore,  I  am 
calling  up  my  amendment  No.  860,  which 
specifies  that — on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act — no  chemical  or 
biological  warfare  agent  shall  be  disposed 
of  within  or  outside  the  United  States 
unless  such  agent  has  been  detoxified  or 
made  harmless  to  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. 

In  anticipation  of  calling  up  this 
amendment,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Laird 
on  August  20,  1970.  to  inform  him  of  my 
intention  and  to  request  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  this  matter. 
I  have  now  been  advised  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  or  to  its  wording. 

Mr.  President,  in  calling  up  this 
amendment,  I  do  not  in  any  way  doubt 
the  firm  pledge  and  word  given  by  our 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin  Laird.  He 
is  a  man  who  always  adheres  to  his  word 
and  pledge.  In  my  letter  to  him  I  pointed 
out  that  he  would  not  always  be  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  when  we  make  a 
policy  decision  which  would  be  supported 
overwhelmingly  by  the  country,  and  I 
believe  responded  to  very  favorably  by 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  should  embody 
that  decision  in  law. 

I  ask  support  of  Senators  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  extending 
this  iwlicy  into  law. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
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mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
niinois  for  offering  this  amendment. 

I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
great  consternation  in  my  State  of  Flor- 
ida when  the  news  broke  on  the  pro- 
posed diunping  of  this  nerve  gas  off  our 
shores.  I  inquired  into  it,  and,  of  course, 
I  discovered  the  same  information  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  others  did: 
That  the  gas  could  not  be  detoxified 
because  it  was  encased  in  concrete  and 
had  reached  such  an  unstable  condition 
that  the  only  practical  means  of  dis- 
posing of  it  was  to  dump  it  in  the  ocean. 
I  had  urged  that  it  be  detoxified,  and 
certainly  that  should  be  the  way  to  dis- 
pose of  these  sorts  of  chemicals  and  gases 
of  warfare  from  now  on. 

The  amendment  is  certainly  a  worthy 
measure.  I  think  everyone  around  the 
country  calls  for  action  of  this  sort.  I 
think  the  matter  should  be  spelled  out 
in  law  so  that  we  will  be  reassured  that 
disposals  will  be  made  in  this  way  in  the 
future. 

When  I  talked  to  the  Army  people  who 
briefed  me  on  this  matter,  I  got  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  what  had  hap- 
pened in  tills  instance  was  something 
that  amounted  to  what  I  found  when  I 
served  in  the  Army:  It  had  been  done 
this  way  in  the  past  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  so  it  was  continued  into  the 
future.  I  think  we  need  to  change  these 
procedures  and  detoxify  these  gases. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  who  maintained 
vigilance  with  respect  to  this  matter.  The 
Governor  of  his  State  was  one  of  those 
who  was  very  much  concerned. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  these 
gases,  when  they  are  used,  cause  the 
paralysis  or  continuous  contraction  of 
the  muscles  by  which  we  breathe  by  at- 
tacking enzymes  involved  in  the  trans- 
mission of  nerve  impulses  through  the 
body. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  but  tragic  fact 
that  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  the  Kentucky 
train  passed  within  sight  of  a  veterans 
hospital  where  aging  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  some  of  whom  had  suffered  the 
only  large-scale  use  of  poison  gas  in 
modem  history,  were  still  being  treated. 

The  alarm  and  concern  expressed  by 
the  citizens  of  Florida,  the  Governor  of 
Florida,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  were  well  founded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 
The  concern  evidenced  by  these  distin- 
guished public  servants  was  certainly 
well  warranted. 

Because  I  believe  so  strongly  that  no 
chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents 
should  be  disposed  of  before  being  ren- 
dered harmless,  and  because  I  believe  the 
American  people  demand  and  deserve 
such  assurance,  I  sisk  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  enacting  this  policy  into 
law. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  certainly 
has  pointed  out  the  very  dangerous  toxic 
effect  of  these  gases.  That  is  the  main 
reason  why  we  should  detoxify  them  and 
not  lug  them  hither  and  yon  around  the 
coimtry  and  not  dispose  of  them  in  the 
ocean  or  in  any  other  place. 

This  amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  few 
weeks  what  a  problem  is  presented  to 
the  Army  and  the  miUtary  in  properly 
disposing  of  these  chemicals  and  bio- 
logical warfare  agents.  I  think  it  was  very 
unfortimate,  and  I  imagine  a  very  expen- 
sive proposition,  to  have  this  long  train 
trip  and  all  the  pubUcity  it  got.  But.  met 
with  the  situation  it  was  faced  with,  it 
already  having  been  encased,  this  was 
the  only  thing  the  Department  could  do. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  already  met  the  situation  by 
adopting  as  policy  what  this  amendment 
spells  out  as  proposed  law. 

There  is  a  problem  left  here,  however, 
that  the  amendment  does  not  cover, 
which  I  imagine  the  Senator  would  want 
covered;  that  is,  a  proviso  at  the  end 
reading  as  follows : 

Unless  Immediate  disposal  Is  Immediately 
necessary  In  an  emergency  to  safeguard 
human  life. 

Those  are  strong  words.  It  provides 
a  really  hard  test  to  meet  before  tliey 
could  get  out  from  under  the  language 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  feel  that 
I  should  propose  that  language  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  with  tliat  language  added, 
would  be  glad  to  support  his  amendment. 

Would  the  Senator  respond  to  that,  on 
my  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  respond.  I  appreciate  very  much 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  raised  this  point.  My  office 
has  been  in  contact,  in  working  out  this 
amendment,  with  a  number  of  people, 
and  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Dr.  Quimby,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  Science  Division;  Colonel  Can- 
non. Department  of  Defense  liaison  offi- 
cer; Mr.  Nissel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense General  Counsel's  Office;  and  Mr. 
Haywood,  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
R.  ti  E..  and  Mr.  Hy  Fine  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the 
feeling  of  both  Mr.  Haywood,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  R.  &  E.  and  of  Mr. 
Hy  Fine,  of  the  Preparedness  Subcc«n- 
mittee,  that  the  Army's  request  would 
be  fully  taken  care  of  if  we  established 
in  the  legislative  history  the  point  that 
there  may  be  some  flexibility  in  emer- 
gency situations  where  immediate  action 
may  be  necessary  to  save  lives.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  munitions  ship  caught  fire,  for 
the  safety  of  the  crew  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  jettison  the  cargo  without  de- 
toxification if  CBW  agents  in  the  cargo 
might  be  released.  The  Army  says  that 
such  situations  are  improbable  and. 
should  one  occur,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  file  sui  immediate  report  to 


Congress.  I  find  this  imderstanding  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  feel,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
Mr.  Haywood,  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment R.  &E.,  and  Mr.  Hy  Fine,  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee,  feel  it 
would  be  perfectly  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate for  this  to  be  included  in  the  legis- 
lative history,  rather  than  an  amend- 
ment which  would  be  subject  to  further 
interpretation  beyond  the  explanation  I 
have  given,  and  which  is  all  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  asked  for,  I  would 
earnestly  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
ciiairman  that  we  establish  this  legisla- 
tive history,  with  which  I  thorouglily 
agree,  rather  than  amend  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator  and  making 
great  allowance  for  his  belief  in  the  pro- 
posal he  has  made,  I  have  found  by  ex- 
p>erience  that  legislative  history  means 
almost  anything  that  the  interpreter 
wants  it  to  mean.  It  is  loose.  It  should 
not  be.  We  know  what  we  want,  and 
should  spell  it  out,  and  not  leave  a  lot 
of  things  to  different  interpretations. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  words  I  have 
suggested.  'Unless  immediate  disposal. ' 
That  word  "immediate"  is  a  very  strong 
word.  "Immediate  disposal"  is  clear. 
"Necessary"  means  the  utmost.  "Imme- 
diately necessary  in  an  emergency." 
They  could  not  go  out  and  just  wiillully 
do  it  because  they  wanted  to;  it  would 
have  to  be  a  real  emergency  to  safe- 
guard, not  property,  but  human  life. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  have  more  re- 
strictive words  than  these. 

The  amendment  seems  to  be  generally 
acceptable.  It  has  gotten  down  to  the 
question  now  of  whether  we  put  it  into 
the  law  or  leave  it  to  the  vagaries  of 
Interpretation  of  legislative  history.  I 
feel,  especially  in  a  matter  like  this,  when 
we  expect  absolute  obedience  here,  that 
we  ought  to  spell  it  out  and  say  what 
we  mean.  The  100  Members  of  this  body 
are  the  legislators.  We  ought  to  say  what 
we  mean. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tingiushed  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
the  point  he  has  just  made  because  if, 
for  instance,  a  munitions  ship  should 
catch  flre  at  sea,  something  would  have 
to  be  done.  The  amendment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
recommended  seems  to  be  a  very  just, 
fair,  and  necessary  amendment.  Otlier- 
wise,  there  might  be  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  commander  of  a  ship  to  take 
action  necessary  to  save  human  lives. 
There  should  not  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
unless  there  is  authority  to  do  it,  if  the 
law  says  he  cannot  do  it  and  there  is  no 
authority  in  an  emergency  to  do  it,  I 
can  see  where  great  harm  could  result 
and  humsm  Uves  would  be  lost. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
not  seriously  object  to  this  amendment, 
because  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  essen- 
tial and  necessary  amendment.  I  hope 
he  will  accept  the  amendment  to  the 
sunendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
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now  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  has  worked  on  this  subject 
matter  so  much  and  has  really  become 
an  authority  on  It. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
visits  to  the  Fort  Detrick  Biological  Cen- 
ter and  also  to  Edgewood  Arsenal,  I  have 
been  constantly  impressed  with  the 
safety  precautions  in  existence,  and  I 
doubt  whether  emergencies  wUl  ever 
arise  But  I  believe  that  the  language  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  suggesting 
should  be  made  part  of  the  law.  because 
an  emergency  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Situations  just  might  arise  where  the 
personnel  in  our  research  centers  might 
be  in  danger  of  their  lives  if  they  had  to 
go  through  an  elaborate  process  of  de- 
toxification before  disposing  of  a  given 
agent.  ^  . 

So  I  would  concur  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  urge  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  accept  as  part  of  his 
amendment  the  emergency  escape  clause 
we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  now  yield  as  much  of  my 
time  as  he  wishes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  WW  * 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  a  very 
good  point,  and  I  am  impressed  by  the 
support  that  he  has  from  very  knowl- 
edgeable Members  of  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
quesUon.  If  we  add  the  words  "unless 
immediate  disposal  is  clearly  necessary, 
in  an  emergency,  to  safeguard  human 
life,"  would  the  Senator  agree  to  adding 
the  following  sentence,  which  has  al- 
ready been  agreed  to  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  principle,  as  follows: 

An  immedlat*  report  should  be  made  to 
Congress  In  the  event  of  such  disposal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good  additional  safeguard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  accept  this  as  a  part,  then,  of  the 
law,  as  an  sunendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on 
the  basis  of  his  experience,  feeling  that 
this  would  be  better  as  a  part  of  the  law 
rather  than  a  part  of  our  colloquy  and 
the  legislative  history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF ) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
wish  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  as  a  mod- 
ification of  his  own  amendment,  or  as 
an  amendment  to  his  amendment? 
What  is  the  Senator's  wish? 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  a  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  send  his  modification  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the 
following  language:  "unless  Immediate  dis- 
posal Is  clearly  necessary.  In  an  emergency, 
to  safeguard  human  life.  An  Immediate  re- 
port should  be  made  to  Congress  In  the 
event  of  such  disposal." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  Percy's  amendment  (No.  860) ,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 


On  page  26,  Immediately  after  line  4,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(d)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no  chemical  or  biological  war- 
fare agent  shall  be  disposed  of  within  or 
outside  the  United  States  unless  such  agent 
has  been  detoxified  or  made  harmless  to  man 
and  his  environment,  unless  Immediate  dis- 
posal Is  clearly  necessary,  in  an  emergency, 
to  safeguard  human  life.  An  immediate  re- 
port should  be  made  to  Congress  In  the 
event  of  such  disposal." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
present  form  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  such 
time  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  member  on  the  minority 
side,  since  the  amendment  has  been 
modified  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  IlUnois,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  one  aspect  of  this  matter  which 
we  should  not  and  would  not  want  to 
overlook. 

I  think  it  was  pointed  out  very  clearly 
in  a  Christian  Science  Monitor  editorial 
on  August  19, 1970.  That  editorial  stated: 

We  are  witnessing  today  a  remarkable 
sharpening  of  mankinds  concern  and  con- 
science in  matters  touching  upon  Ufe's  llv- 
abiUty  on  Earth. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  said 
further: 

The  worry  over  the  gas  was  but  part  and 
parcel  of  a  far  wider  concern  over  many  of 
today's  challenges  to  a  secure,  pleasant,  or- 
derly Ufe. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  world  were  deeply  alarmed  about 
the  action  that  we  were  taking,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  deeply  alarmed  over  it.  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  were  deeply 
concerned,  I  believe  that  the  action  taken 
today— and  several  Senators  have  indi- 
cated that  they  felt  the  same— is  so  im- 
portant that  even  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Anned  Services  Com- 
mittee accepts  the  amendment — and 
with  his  prestige  and  power  in  this  body, 
whenever  he  accepts  an  amendment  I 
would  expect  a  unanimous  vote  on  it — 
even  though  it  might  be  a  unanimous 
vote,  it  was  the  feeling  of  a  number  of 
Senators  that  nevertheless  this  matter 
was  so  important,  in  its  relationship  to 
our  efforts  in  this  body,  and  the  efforts 
of  all  legislative  bodies  throughout  the 
world,  to  try  to  preserve  the  envirorunent 
in  which  we  live  and  make  this  earth 
habitable  and  a  pleasant,  safe,  and  se- 
cure place  in  which  to  live,  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  record  vote. 

I  feel  the  action  we  are  taking  today 
is  most  significant,  and  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  highly  respect- 
'  ed  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, for  the  suggestion  that  the  modi- 
fication be  embodied  in  the  law.  The 
change,  I  feel,  takes  care  of  the  possi- 
bility of  an  emergency  situation  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  pointed  out. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  so  well  versed  in  this 
policy,  to  say  that  he  supports  the 
amendment  in  its  present  form. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  the  timeliness  and  the  substance  of 
his  amendment.  I  think  it  meets  the  sit- 
uation in  a  friendly  fashion.  Frankly,  it 
is  something  of  which  I  would  like  to 
have  been  the  author  of  myself,  to  try  to 
meet  this  situation  in  a  straightforward 
and  effective  manner. 

I  have  no  complaint  at  all  about  a 
rollcall — and  this  comment  is  not  di- 
rected to  the  Senator  from  Illinois — but. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  just  observed  that 
some  years  ago  you  could  not  get  a  roll- 
call  here  unless  you  had  something  that 
was  considered,  by  an  appreciable  num- 
ber of  Senators,  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
substance  in  it.  We  moved  on  to  other 
things,  and  had  standing  votes.  I  think 
that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done,  as  a 
matter  of  procedure.  But  I  am  not  di- 
recting my  remarks  to  the  Senator. 

It  is  no  wonder  we  get  along  so  slowly, 
if  we  have  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  now, 
and  stop  everyone  in  committees,  on  a 
matter  that  might  well  be  unanimous.  If 
the  Senator  insists.  I  want  him  to  un- 
derstand I  am  not  directing  these  re- 
marks toward  him. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  of  the  Senator's  com- 
ments, and  I  do  realize  that  this  is  some- 
what unusual,  but  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  to  me  about  it  have  ex- 
pressed this  feeling,  and  it  was  originally 
my  intention  to  take  it  up  early  next 
week,  when  I  would  have  had  a  little  more 
time  to  prepare  and  send  out  memoran- 
dums.  But  I  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  that  we 
move  this  forward.  I  then  cut  the  time 
down  from  2  hours  to  1  hoiu-.  So,  feeling 
that  the  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
would  consume  on  a  matter  of  this  sig- 
nificance and  importance  would  clearly 
armoimce  to  the  world  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  supports  fully  the 
position  sUted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Secretary  Laird  on  a  matter 
that  has  alarmed  the  whole  world,  I  think 
the  extra  15  minutes  or  so  would  be  well 
warranted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RlBl- 
coFF).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  as  modified.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FtiL- 
bright),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOTJYE).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    (Mr.    Montoya),   the   Senator 
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from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyddjgs) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  would  vote 
"yea. ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mjtsdj),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[No.  275  Leg.] 
YEAS — 82 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Goldwater 


Cannon 

Dudd 

Fong 

Ful  bright 

Gore 

Gravel 


Goodell 

GrlfBn 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Karris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoIUngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

McIntjTe 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Moss 

NAYS— 1 

Bellmon 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Packwood 


Miiskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 
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Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  ni. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Steunls 

S^•n■llngton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarbcrough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Hartke 
Inouye 
Mat'.-.las 
Montoya 

Mundt 
Murphy 


Russell 
Sasbe 
Stevens 
Tydlugs 


So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  question  now  recurs  on 
amendment  No.  862  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  so- 
called  end-the-war  amendment. 

OISPOSAL  OF  MtJOTTIONS  IN  INTKBNATIONAL 
WATERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Senate  unanimously  passed  amend- 
ments designed  to  regulate  the  disposal 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  In- 
cluded among  those  amendments  was  my 
own  amendment  which  required  prior 
determination  by  the  Department  of 
State  that  the  plans  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  dump  chemical  and  bio- 


logical materials  in  the  ocean  do  not 
violate  international  law. 

Last  week  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  that  a  ship  loaded  with  ob- 
solete munitions  would  be  sunk  in  inter- 
national waters  off  the  coast  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  to  insist  on  this  conference  in 
the  Chamber  coming  to  an  end  and  the 
Senate  getting  back  into  session.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  an  im- 
portant matter  to  discuss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  so  that  we  may  hear  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  newspaper 
reports  indicated  that  in  the  same  area 
where  conventional  weapons  and  muni- 
tions were  being  dumped,  nerve  gas  had 
been  dumped  at  an  earlier  stage  in  our 
historj'.  Obviously  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  have  them  then  dumped  in  the  same 
dIsicg 

The  office  of  the  legal  adviser  at  the 
State  Department  informed  my  office 
that  the  munitions  dumping  was  planned 
without  a  determination  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  there  is  no  legal  rea- 
son why  It  should  not  be  dumped  there. 

Yet,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  interpreting  interna- 
tional law  and  securing  the  adherence  of 
this  country  to  international  protocols 
and  understandings. 

While  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  spe- 
cific law  which  would  prohibit  com- 
pletely dumpings  of  munitions  in  inter- 
national waters  there  are  provisions  such 
as  article  25  of  the  1958  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  High  ^eas  which  require  cer- 
tain notification  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  harmful  agents  are  dumped 
in  international  waters. 

Article  25  reads  as  follows:  "Every 
State  shall  take  measures  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  the  seas  from  the  dumping  of 
radioactive  waste,  taking  into  accoimt 
any  standards  and  regulations  which 
may  be  formulated  by  the  competent  in- 
ternational organizations;  and 

"All  States  shall  cooperate  with  the 
competent  international  organizations  In 
taking  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
pollution  of  the  seas  or  air  space  above, 
resulting  from  any  activities  with  radio- 
active materials  or  other  harmful 
agents." 

Moreover,  the  common  law  of  the  sea 
does  require  countries  dumping  pol- 
lutants in  international  waters  to  give 
due  regard  to  other  coimtries'  interests. 
For  example,  dumpings  caimot  take 
place  in  international  sea  lanes,  fishing 
groimds,  or  on  top  of  imderwater  cables. 
Also,  when  dumpings  do  take  place  cer- 
tain hydrographic  notices  and  warnings 
have  to  be  delivered  to  international  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  ocean  navi- 
gation. 

These  tasks  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of 
State  cannot  fulfill  his  responsibilities 
unless  the  Department  of  Defense  se- 
cures his  cooperation  for  their  proposed 
ocean  disposals. 

The  amendment  I  offer  insures  that 
such  procedures  are  followed. 

My  amendment  simply  requires  that 
dumpings  of  munitions,  as  well  as  dump- 
ings of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 


be  cleared  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
before  the  Department  of  Defense  actu- 
ally dumps  their  obsolete  weapons  in  in- 
ternational waters  in  order  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  can  determine  the  dump- 
ings do  not  violate  international  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  and  section  409(0  2  of 
Public  Law  91-121  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pnx) 
proposes  the  following  amendment:  On  page 
25,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  409(C)  (2) 
of  such  public  law  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ", 
or  for  the  disposal  of  any  munitions  in 
International  waters,"  Immediately  after 
"outside  the  United  States". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  advise  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  if  he  wishes  to  call  up  his 
amendment.  It  would  take  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  described  be  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  section  of  the 
statute  referred  to  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Section  409(c)  2,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  future 
testing,  development,  transportation,  stor- 
age, or  disposal  of  any  lethal  chemical  or 
biological  warfare  agent  outside  the  United 
States  if  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  appro- 
priate notice  by  the  Secretary  whenever  any 
such  action  Is  contemplated,  determines  that 
such  testing,  development,  transportation, 
storage,  or  disposal  will  violate  intematiooal 
law.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  all 
determinations  made  by  him  under  this 
paragraph  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  all  appropriate  International  organi- 
zations, or  organs  thereof.  In  the  event  such 
report  Is  required  by  treaty  or  other  interna- 
tional agreement. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  de- 
scribing certain  dumping  of  explosives 
off  the  coast  of  Marjiand  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

N.WT  TO  Dump  Explostves  off  Mabtland 
(By  Aaron  Latham) 

At  dawn  this  morning,  the  U.S.  Navy  is 
scheduled  to  dump  5,000  tons  of  explosive  off 
the  Maryland  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Originally,  the  explosives  were  to  have  been 
deposited  off  the  New  Jersey  Coast — almost 
on  top  of  two  sunken  ships  filled  with  mus- 
tard gas. 

The  Navy  said  It  shifted  the  site  because 
of  "public  concern,"  but  maintained  tliat, 
even  if  its  old  bombs  had  exploded  near  the 
poison  gas,  there  wotild  have  been  "no 
danger." 

The  old  liberty  ship  Davis  Hughes — similar 
to  the  one  used  to  dump  67  tons  of  nerve 
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gas  off  the  coast  of  Florida  on  Tuesday — left 
Earle.  NJ..  yesterday  noou  on  Its  way  to  a 
site  135  miles  off  the  coast  of  Maryland. 

Navy  spokesmen  said  that  the  ship  was 
scheduled  to  go  down  in  7.200  feet  of  water 
and  that  the  Intense  pressure  might  trigger 
an  explosion  near  the  bottom. 

Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  said  at 
BalUmore  press  conference  yesterday  that 
be  had  not  been  notified  of  the  dumping, 
that  he  had  first  learned  of  it  reading  the 
newspapers,  and  that  he  was  stUl  not  sure 
just  what  was  being  sunk  off  his  state's  coast. 

••I  don't  know  enough  about  It  to  know 
whether  we  could  even  object  to  it  or  not 
because  there  was  no  Information  furnished 
to  us."  the  governor  said.  He  added  that  he 
planned  to  make  further  inquiries  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Before  the  change  of  plans,  the  Davis, 
Hughes — with  Its  cargo  of  conventional  (non- 
nuclear)  bombs,  fuses,  small  arms,  gun  and 
rocket  ammunition — had  been  scheduled  to 
go  down  less  than  a  mile  from  two  simken 
ships  loaded  with  mustard  gas. 

One  of  these  ships  with  gas  on  board  was 
scutUed  150  miles  east  of  Bamegat  Light, 
N.J.  In  May,  1967,  the  other  In  June.  1968. 

The  Navy  admitted  that  an  explosion 
could  have  ruptured  the  poison  gas  cannls- 
ters  but  said  that  there  would  have  been  no 
danger  because  the  gas  solidifies  at  a  depth 
of  6.500  feet. 

The  new  site  off  the  coast  of  Maryland  Is 
68  miles  southwest  of  the  sunken  gas. 

The  munitions  ship  was  towed  from  Eaxle 
yesterday  by  the  Coast  Guard  tug  Tomoroa, 
accompanied  by  the  U.S.S.  Cromwell,  a  de- 
stroyer escort. 

The  Navy's  press  desk  at  the  Pentagon 
could  not  say  yesterday  how  old  the  explo- 
sives were  or  exactly  what  kind  of  bombs 
and  ammunition  was  being  sunk.  A  spokes- 
man said  he  did  not  know  what  tyi)e  of  ex- 
plosive the  bombs  contained. 

He  said  the  munitions  were  "conven- 
tional" and  "obsolete." 

Today's  dumping  will  be  the  20th  of  "Op- 
eration Chase" — the  Navy's  code  words  for 
the  continuing  removal  of  unstable  explo- 
sives to  the  safety  of  the  ocean  floor.  Pour 
of  the  ships  have  been  laden  with  gas  and 
chemical  devices;  the  rest  with  "standard 
explosive  hardware,"  a  Navy  spokesman  said. 

Rep.  Clarence  D.  Long  (D-Md.)  yesterday 
wired  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  urge  the 
suspension  of  the  dumping  "If  New  Jersey 
was  the  wrong  place  for  dumping  these  ex- 
plosives, why  Is  Maryland  more  appropriate." 
Long  asked. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  might  be  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  It  has  not  re- 
ceived any  protest  or  objection  so  far  as 
I  know  from  any  quarter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  restate  the  purpose  and  the  im- 
port and  the  meaning  of  his  amend- 
ment? Frankly,  I  have  been  approached 
by  other  Senators  with  regard  to  other 
amendments  and  I  did  not  hear  all  of 
the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  insure  that  when 
conventional  munitions  are  dumped  in 
Lntemational  waters,  the  Department 
of  State  is  notified  beforehand  in  order 
to  achieve  two  objectives. 

Tne  first  is  to  make  sure  that  there  has 
not  previously  been  some  other  kind  of 
dumping  in  the  same  place,  where  we 
would  not  want  to  dump  conventional 
weapons. 

The  newspaper  reports  Indicated  that 
we  were  going  to  dump  conventional 
munitions  where  mustard  gas  had  pre- 


viously been  dumped.  One  obviously 
would  not  want  to  dump  explosives  on 
top  of  mustard  gas. 

Second,  the  Department  of  State  has 
the  responsibility  of  notifying  foreign 
offices  and  the  United  Nations  when 
dumping  has  occurred  so  that  mariners, 
fishermen,  and  people  laying  cables  will 
be  aware  of  the  places  where  there  have 
been  dumpings. 

It  is  not  only  the  Defense  Department 
that  might  engage  in  dumping.  Other 
groups  also  engage  in  this  practice. 
When  it  comes  to  determining  whether 
these  dumpings  are  in  compliance  with 
international  law  this  responsibility  Is 
centralized  in  the  Department  of  State. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  offered 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  the  amendment  applies 
not  only  to  the  dumping  of  conventional 
weapons  that  are  obsolete  or  need  to  be 
disposed  of.  but  also  to  conventional 
ammunition? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  amendment  applies  to 
the  dumping  of  conventional  munitions. 
I  think  the  definition  of  munitions 
means  explosives.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
dumping  of  old  rifles  or  cannons,  which 
would  not  be  dumped  anjrway.  It  refers 
to  explosives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEI^INIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEi'INIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  a  formal  statement  about 
this  matter? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  I  have  just  read  it  and 
would  be  glad  to  reread  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  customarj-  procedure  now?  How  are 
these  matters  handled? 

I  know  iliat  the  military  does  quite  a 
bit — of  course,  gas  is  a  new  matter — 
of  dumping  and  getting  rid  of  items 
that  are  no  longer  useful. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  when  obsolete  ammunition  is 
surveyed — I  recall  just  prior  to  World 
War  II  when  we  were  still  occasionally 
using  World  War  I  ammunition,  per- 
haps that  should  have  been  surveyed  a 
long  time  before — what  the  Defense  De- 
partment does  Is  to  simply  dump  the 
ammunition  or  put  them  in  &n  old  hull 
and  scuttle  that  vessel  in  what  it  con- 
siders to  be  appropriate  International 
waters.  That  has  been  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed to  date. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the  same 
process  to  be  continued,  but  would  make 
sure  that  there  is  State  Department 
clearance  to  insure  that  first  there  had 
not  been  some  other  kind  of  dumping 
that  would  clash  with  this  dumping, 
second  that  our  country  comply  with  the 
1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  High 
Seas,  and  third  that  our  country  com- 
ply with  other  requirements  of  interna- 
tional protocol. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  agree 


to  modifying  his  amendment  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  President, 
rather  than  the  State  Department?  I  feel 
it  would  be  more  desirable. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  wo'Jld  think  that  if  we 
were  to  give  to  the  President  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  notification  of  other  na- 
tions, that  would  raise  the  level  of  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  not  think  that  It  is 
necessary. 

I  thinis  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  normally  handle  this  responsibil- 
ity. I  would  think  that  this  is  a  respon- 
sibility that  the  President  would  be 
reluctant  to  have  put  upon  him. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  suppose  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  relying  on  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  would  refer  the  matter  to 
the  President  if  there  were  any  question 
involved,  since  he  is  under  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  could  object  if  he 
saw  fit. 

Mr.  PELL.  Absolutely.  The  Secretarj' 
of  State  is  merely  an  official,  and  he  re- 
ports directly  to  the  President  and  is 
subservient  to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.PELL.Iyie'd. 

Mr.  I\1ANSFIELD.  Ihe  Secretary  is  the 
agent  of  the  President,  and  what  he  does, 
he  does  in  the  President's  name,  by  the 
President's  authority,  and  with  his  con- 
sent. Tliey  are  one  and  the  same. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  They  are  both  under 
the  President.  In  other  words,  the  Presi- 
dent is  Commander  in  Chief.  He  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
executive  agencies  are  imder  him. 
Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Senator  feels  that  notice  given  to  the 
Department  of  State  would  be  sufficient 
so  far  as  the  President  is  concerned:  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  confer  with 
the  President  if  there  were  any  question 
concerning  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  would  be  my  imder- 
standing. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  amendment  has  merit.  My  present 
intention  is  not  to  object  to  it.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  never  been  printed.  It 
could  have  implications  that  are  over- 
looked. I  have  f.  request  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  that  he  v,'ould  like  to 
go  into  it  further. 

There  has  been  an  agreement  to  vote, 
but  it  certainly  was  entered  into  when 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  not  in 
the  Chamber.  I  do  not  blame  anyone  for 
that  except  myself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  very  reasonable  amendment. 
There  are  no  gimmicks  in  it,  and  noth- 
ing is  hidden. 

It  involves  a  question  which  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  prominence  re- 
cently. I  noticed  that  the  Senat/)r  from 
Florida  raised  some  question  because  off 
the  coast  of  his  State,  and  off  the  Ba- 
hamas, there  was  a  sinking  of  nerve  gas 
which  caused  the  American  people  and 
Congress  a  great  deal  of  concern. 
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This  measure  is  so  simple  I  do  not 
know  what  further  detail  there  would  be 
to  go  into.  It  is  a  way  to  face  up  to  a 
problem  that  has  confronted  us  for  some 
time,  and  in  this  way  other  nations  will 
know  our  intentions. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  re- 
ferred to  the  fact,  at  least  in  passing, 
that  the  Army  was  going  to  dump  muni- 
tions off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  Those 
in  charge  found  they  had  dumped  other 
material  there  previously  and  decided  to 
come  down  and  diunp  them  off  the  coast 
of  Maryland.  In  the  case  of  that  material 
being  dumped,  something  did  happen; 
although  there  was  no  apparent  damage. 
But  the  ship  broke  up,  or  something  to 
that  effect. 

This  is  a  most  serious  matter,  and  I 
think  this  proposal  will  be  most  helpful 
to  the  administration. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  danger  was  In  dump- 
ing munitions  where  there  had  been  a 
dumping  before.  That  was  why  the 
dumping  had  to  be  moved  from  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er that  the  only  reason  I  had  any  hesi- 
tation was  that  I  wanted  to  see  where  in 
section  409  of  the  public  law  the  language 
was  to  be  inserted.  I  would  like  to  read 
the  section  in  its  entirety.  It  does  make 
good  sense. 

Under  section  409  of  Public  Law  91- 
121  it  would  state: 

"(2)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  for 
the  future  testing,  development,  transporta- 
tion, storage,  or  disposal  of  any  lethal  chem- 
ical or  any  biological  warfare  agent  outside 
the  United  States,  or  for  the  disposal  of  any 
munitions  in  International  waters.  If  the 
Secretary  of  State,  after  appropriate  notice 
by  the  Secretary  whenever  any  such  action 
Is  contemplated,  determines  that  such  test- 
ing, development,  transportation,  storage,  or 
disposal  win  violate  International  law.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  report  all  determlna- 
tloixs  made  by  him  under  this  paragraph  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  all 
appropriate  International  organizations,  or 
organs  thereof.  In  the  event  such  report  Is 
required  by  treaty  or  other  international 
agreement. 

I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  from  speak- 
ing with  the  President  that  he  was  very 
much  disturbed  about  the  situation  which 
developed  in  relation  to  the  nerve  gas 
crisis  in  this  country,  and  what  he  did 
was  the  best  he  could  do  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances to  find  a  solution  to  a  most 
difficult  and  embarrassing  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  only  reason  I  asked 
the  question — and  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  language — ^Is  that  the  section  re- 
ferred to  in  the  present  bUl  makes  other 


technical  changes  in  the  subsection  and 
I  wanted  to  read  this  in  context. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  think 
the  Senator  clarified  the  objective. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment,  but  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
has  our  Nation  disposed  of  gases  and 
chemicals — which  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
covered  by  the  Percy  amendment,  as 
amended,  and  munitions,  as  would  be 
covered  by  the  Senator's  amendment — 
but  it  has  also  sunk  a  good  many  ships  in 
international  waters. 

I  remember  that  after  World  War  I  we 
sank  the  mainstay  of  our  large  fleet  and 
I  am  simply  suggesting  that  at  some 
stage  in  this  bill  and  in  connection  with 
this  amendment  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider that  we  are  probably  going  to  be 
doing  that  same  thing.  I  suggest  that  the 
amendment  might  be  made  broader  and 
that  it  might  be  a  helpful  addition  to  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it  at  all  as  It  is  worded. 

Mr.  PELL  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  His  thought  has  great  merit. 

Off  the  coast  of  New  York  now,  barges 
dump  conventional  garbage  in  huge 
amounts  and  pollute  the  water  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  bill  deals  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  I  do  not 
think  a  more  broad  amendment,  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to  see  it,  would  be  appro- 
priate. I  believe  that  would  come  in  con- 
nection with  another  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  thinking  partic- 
ularly about  naval  ships,  either  obsolete 
ships  or  those  to  be  disposed  of  under 
some  international  agreement;  and  this 
might  be  the  appropriate  place  to  add 
them. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  *jo  the  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  while  we  are 
considering  the  subject  of  dumping  we 
must  remember  that  we  sank— and  I 
carmot  give  the  exact  number — a  large 
number  of  naval  ships  after  World  War 
I;  and  we  have  sunk  some  obsolete  ships 
since  that  time.  It  might  be  that  this  is 
the  appropriate  place  to  add  that. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
the  excellent  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  there  Is  also  a  positive 
value  here  in  that  as  we  develop  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  oceans,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  ships  or  au- 
tomobiles when  dumped  in  the  seabed 
can  have  a  positive  good  in  the  right 
place  because  they  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  fish.  So  this  has  not  only  a  nega- 
tive effect  but  a  positive  value. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  State  has  been 
iising  that  method  of  encouraging  pro- 
duction of  fish  in  connection  with  the 
disposal  of  old  automobiles  for  some 
years. 

Mr.  PELL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  my  imderstanding 
is  that  we  are  talking  about  the  disposal 
in  deep  water  of  things  having  to  do  with 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  PEILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  occurred  to  me  that 


the  Senator  might  accept  the  idea  of  in- 
cluding ships,  but  I  am  not  pressing  that 
matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  floor  in  my  own  right,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
my  impression  of  this  matter  and  I  shall 
have  a  proposal  to  make  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  I  think  this  is  a  subject 
matter  that  is  highly  urgent,  and  that  we 
should  have  more  information,  and  more 
study,  and  that  something  be  done 
about  it. 

I  am  constitutionally  opposed  to  any 
amendment  that  has  possible  implica- 
tions, as  this  mesu^ure  could  have,  being 
taken  up,  consideied.  and  agreed  to  with- 
out even  being  in  writing;  and  especially 
on  a  bill  like  this  one.  In  addition,  this 
matter  involves  international  law. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  urgent  and  I  would  like  to  see  some 
progress  made.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Senator's  amendment  adopted  in  Its 
present  form,  with  the  understanding 
that  before  we  complete  tlie  conference 
on  this  bill,  he  and  others — I  will  request 
some  departments  to  participate — will 
analyze  it  and  make  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  problem.  The  con- 
ferees will  be  vested  with  discretion. 
They  already  have  discretion,  of  course, 
but  I  am  suggesting  with  a  special  dis- 
cretion with  reference  to  this  subject 
matter. 

We  will  do  the  iiest  we  can  to  bring 
out  something  of  value  but  we  will  not 
feel  bound  necessarily  just  to  be  unyield- 
ing. 

What  is  the  Senator's  response  to  that 
suggestion?  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is 
going  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  have, 
as  a  general  rule,  had  very  bad  expe- 
riences in  the  past  with  amendments  that 
have  been  qualifiedly  accepted.  I  would 
hope  that  this  will  be  the  great  excep- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  accepted 
very  many.  I  do  not  know  of  more  than 
one  or  two  that  I  have  accepted.  I  have 
explained  my  position.  I  think  the  prob- 
lem is  broader  than  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  would  propose  that  more  is  be- 
ing done  than  the  Senator's  amendment 
does. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida suggested. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes:  but  we  want  to  get 
into  a  further  study  of  it  and  then  make 
a  determination  and  final  decision.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  get  started,  and  I  favor 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


REFORM  OP  OUR  WELFARE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
form of  our  welfare  system  must  be  one 
of  our  highest  national  priorities.  And 
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we  shoxild  begin  that  reform  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Not  only  must  we  alleviate  the  desper- 
ate living  conditions  of  miUions  of  Amer- 
icans, although  that  would  be  reason 
enough  lor  wtlfare  reform.  But  we  must 
also  relieve  State  governments  from  the 
excessive  financial  pressures  which  the 
present  welfare  system  exerts  upon 
them— and  we  must  stop  spending  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  on  progiams  which 
encourage  families  to  break  apart. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's initiative  in  offering  a 
major  welfare  reform  proposal— why  I 
hope  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
soon  report  out  a  welfare  reform  bill 
we  can  act  upon — and  why  I  urge  a  full 
and  searching  debate  by  the  Senate  on 
this  issue  which  has  been  neglected  far 
too  long. 

Of  the  more  than  9  million  Americans 
who  now  receive  some  form  of  welfare 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment almost  3  million  are  elderly,  blind, 
or  disabled;  another  4V2  million  are  chil- 
dren who  are  poor;  and  the  remaining 
14  million  are  their  parents  who  live 
with  them,  who  are  out  of  work,  and  94 
percent  of  whom  are  mothers. 

The  defects  of  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem have  become  increasingly  obvious  in 
recent  years— to  rich  as  well  as  poor, 
white  as  well  as  black,  conservative  as 
well  as  liberal. 

It  is  an  undignified  system.  Destitute 
people  are  subjected  to  erratic  and  de- 
meaning bureaucratic  procedures. 

It  is  an  Inadequate  system.  Many  of 
those  who  depend  on  welfare  exist  on 
pitifully  small  incomes,  and  millions  of 
equally  poor  people  receive  no  help  at 
all. 

It  is  an  unsound  system.  Heads  of  fam- 
ilies are  discouraged  from  seeking  jobs, 
and  many  wives  suid  children  are  better 
off  financially  if  their  husbands  and 
fathers  leave  them. 

Welfare  reform  is  long  overdue,  even 
though  it  has  its  own  limitations. 

Welfare  reform  wrill  never  be  an  ulti- 
mate solution  to  the  problems  of  old  age 
or  physical  handicap.  But  it  can  help 
support  our  needy  senior  citizens  and 
disabled  citizens  in  a  manner  which  re- 
spects their  dignity  as  individual  hiunan 
beings. 

Welfare  reform  will  not  absolve  the 
States  of  their  fundamental  responsi- 
bility to  provide  social  services  for  the 
poor.  But  it  can  help  State  governments 
free  the  money  they  need  to  provide  bet- 
ter services  for  all  their  citizens. 

Welfare  reform  will  not  even  be  the 
final  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to 
end  poverty.  But  it  can  help  us  marshal 
our  resources  to  start  breaking  the  cycle 
of  despair  between  one  generation  and 
the  next. 

And  so  I  regard  the  passage  of  a  wel- 
fare reform  bill  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  first  major  congres- 
sional step  toward  welfare  realism  in 
years. 
That  bill  would  provide: 
A  minimum  level  of  Federal  support 
for  all  needy  families  with  children,  in- 
cluding the  working  poor; 

A  basic  income  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  of  $110  a  month; 
An  incentive  for  present  welfare  re- 


cipients to  work,  by  permitting  them  to 
keep  more  of  their  earnings  than  would 
be  deducted  from  their  welfare  allot- 
ments; 

An  increase  in  job  training  opportuni- 
ties and  the  est^^blishment  of  day  care 
centers. 

Certainly  we  can  question  whether  the 
proposed  level  o(  income  support  is  suffi- 
cient. But  we  can  no  longer  quarrel  with 
the  concept  of  a  basic  minimum 
standard. 

We  can  ask  whether  the  family  assist- 
ance program  should  not  also  include 
poor  couples  without  children.  But  we 
can  no  longer  quarrel  with  the  concept 
of  covering  all  poor  families  with 
children. 

We  can  inquire  whether  mothers  who 
are  poor  should  not  be  free  to  choose 
between  working  and  taking  care  of  their 
children  during  the  day.  But  we  can  no 
longer  quarrel  with  the  concept  of  mak- 
ing job  opportunities  and  day  care  cen- 
ters available  to  them. 

I  believe  that  the  House-passed  bill  is 
a  beginning— that  work  opportunities 
and  work  incentives  can  be  strengthened 
even  furtlier— and  that  future  legisla- 
tion may  indeed  be  necessary  to  improve 
upon  the  reforms  we  are  able  to  enact 
this  year. 

But  we  should  not  disregard  the  con- 
structive nature  of  the  administration's 
proposal.  And  we  cannot  ignore  the 
need  to  start  reforming  our  welfare  sys- 
tem now,  so  that  it  ultimately — assures 
minimum  standards  of  decent  living  for 
all  those  in  need;  promotes  job  opportu- 
nities as  well  as  the  desire  to  work: 
treats  poor  people  fairly  in  all  parts  of 
the  country;  and  removes  the  burden  of 
welfare  cost  from  State  taxing  authori- 
ties. 

We  must  design  a  system  which  aspires 
to  two  principal  objectives — objectives 
which  the  present  system  does  not  ad- 
vance— first,  providing  adequately  for 
those  who  cannot  do  more  to  help  them- 
selves; and  second,  providing  reasonable 
incentives  to  self-reliance  for  those  who 
can  help  themselves. 

And  we  must  of  course  recognize  a 
third  and  even  more  significant  objec- 
tive— that  of  eliminating,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  need  for  any  welfare 
assistance  at  all. 

Tliat  means  improving  our  schools, 
developing  children's  skills  and  abilities 
early,  and  building  their  motivation  and 
self-respect. 

It  means  developing  a  comprehensive 
health  care  system,  making  adequate 
health  services  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  working  to  prevent  the  hard- 
ships of  illness  and  the  damage  of 
malnutrition. 

It  means  sustaining  a  satisfactory  rate 
or  economic  growth  to  keep  employment 
at  a  maximum,  creating  new  kinds  of 
rewarding  and  socially  useful  jobs,  train- 
ing men  and  women  to  fill  them,  and  of- 
fering them  the  opportunity  to  accept 
those  jobs  wherever  they  are  available. 
And  it  means  a  common  and  unquali- 
fied commitment  to  shape  a  whole  so- 
ciety in  this  land  which  has  a  place  in  it 
for  every  American,  whoever  he  or  she 
may  be. 
These  are  objectives  which  belong  at 


the  top  of  the  national  agenda.  And  the 
time  to  start  working  on  that  agenda  is 
now. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  to 
the  16th  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization,  to  be  held 
in  Paris,  October  12  to  November  14,  1970. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wriU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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THE  "END  THE  WAR"  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  leader- 
ship they  have  shown  in  the  amendment 
that  is  under  discussion. 

I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  approach  of  providing 
a  specific  timetable  with  a  certain  escape  s 
clause,  as  contained  in  the  amendment  3 
as  presently  written.  If  there  are  unto-  ^ 
ward  military  events,  is  necessary.  I  have 
been  willing  to  cosponsor  it  and  support 
it  for  some  time.  However,  many  of  us 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  feel 
very  much  the  same  way,  and  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  consultation  back 
and  forth  between  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  have 
carried  this  fight  to  the  people.  They 
have  made  a  tremendous  effort,  we  be- 
lieve, and  deserve  the  full  credit  for  the 
impact  that  this  amendment  has  caused 
and.  I  hope,  for  securing  its  adoption. 

After  consultation  between  the  two 
groups,  it  was  decided  that  the  language 
might  be  broadened  a  little,  and  by 
doing  so,  we  hoped  it  might  secure  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
secure  more  votes  within  the  Senate. 

The  interesting  thing  in  my  mind  is 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  started  out.  to  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection— at  least,  when  I  became  a 
member  of  it  In  1964— as  being  without 
any  particular  view  with  regard  to  Indo- 
china, had  no  real  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject one  way  or  the  other.  But  this  group 
of  Senators  who  have  had  more  respon- 
sibility with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
setting  up  of  policies  abroad  than  any 
other  group  of  men,  as  they  gradually 
studied  the  problem,  as  they  gradually 
bore  into  the  problem,  became  incresis- 
ingly  of  the  view  that  our  policies  in 
Vietnam  and  Indochina  were  a  disaster, 
that  the  war  was  a  disaster,  and  that 


the  sooner  it  was  terminated,  the  better 
off  we  all  would  be. 

This  is  very  much  the  same  process, 
to  my  mind,  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  went  through.  He  came 
to  his  job  as  an  intelligent,  convinced 
hawk,  a  believer  in  tlie  merit  and  cor- 
rectness of  our  policies  in  Indochina,  but 
one  who  had  not  studied  the  problem 
in  any  great  detail.  Then  he  did  what  is 
rarely  done,  I  regret  to  say,  in  govern- 
ment: He  asked  questions,  and  applied 
the  cold  light  of  commonsense  and  of 
reason  to  the  policies  we  were  following. 
The  more  questions  he  asked,  the  more 
answers  he  got  that  were  unsatisfactory. 
As  we  all  know,  he  went  through  a  com- 
plete 180-degree  turn  in  his  views  in  this 
matter. 

Generally  speaking,  one  has  found  that 
those  with  responsibility  for  policy,  who 
study  it  analytically,  very  often  come 
out  with  this  change  of  view.  In  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee had  no  view.  There  are  other 
groups  of  men.  with  perhaps  not  as  much 
responsibility  for  foreign  policy  but  more 
responsibility  for  defense  requirements 
or  more  responsibility  for  a  variety  of 
other  factors  in  our  government  life,  who 
started  out  with  a  different  view  or  dif- 
ferent premises. 

But  one  point  that  I  think  the  public 
press  and  Nation  as  a  whole  have  not 
perceived  enough  is  the  process  that 
caused  a  group  of  !.'>  or  17  men,  with  no 
preconceived  views,  a)  come  out  as  they 
have  in  general  opposition  to  the  war. 
The  process  that  was  responsible  was 
careful  study  and  evaluation. 

Because  of  this,  I  felt  it  was  a  good 
idea  that  there  should  be  as  much  co- 
operation as  possible  between  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment.  We  have  had  these 
conversations  together;  and,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I  wanted  to  express  at  this  time  my  sup- 
port for  this  sunendment  and  to  urge 
very  much  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  not  only  for 
what  he  has  just  said  on  the  fioor  about 
the  amendment  but  sdso  for  the  role  he 
personally  has  played  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  helping 
us  to  devise  language  that  would  win  the 
concurrence  of  a  number  of  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  our  amendment. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  we  are  very  hope- 
ful when  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright).  returns — he 
is  attending  the  fimeral  of  a  member  of 
his  family — the  committee  can  be  con- 
vened, and  that  a  majority  of  them  wlU 
come  out  In  support  of  the  revised  lan- 
guage. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  has  been  the  leader  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee In  working  out  the  revised 
language  that  was  submitted  yesterday, 
which  is  the  pending  amendment,  sup- 
ported on  the  minority  side  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  We  are 
most  grateful  for  the  efforts  they  have 
made,  and  we  believe  that  their  support 


strengthens  the  foundations  of  the 
amendment. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  both  for  his 
supporting  words  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon and  for  the  very  substantial  work 
he  has  done  in  helping  us  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  various  provisions  of  the 
amendment. 

I  might  ask  the  Senator  if  he  could 
take  just  a  moment  to  explain  the  think- 
ing of  various  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  reference  to 
the  provision  for  the  60-day  leeway  we 
have  given  the  President  beyond  the 
time  certain  deadline  which  is  set  in 
other  sections  of  the  bill  for  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  add  that  we  realized 
that  this  leeway  was  accepted  with  con- 
siderable reluctance  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  original  amendment.  But  we  are  very 
grateful  that  they  bear  with  this 
thought— the  thought  that  some  un- 
toward military  escalation  on  the  part 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  could  take 
place  as  we  were  withdrawing  which 
might  necessitate,  from  a  military  view- 
point, a  slowdown  or  some  reversal  of 
course  on  the  part  of  the  President. 

The  60-day  clause  means  that  the 
President  has  this  opportunity  of  delay, 
provided  he  Is  in  conmiunication  with 
Congress.  It  seems  to  me  an  eminently 
sensible  provision. 

If  the  policy  of  our  Government  is  the 
liquidation  of  our  armed  manpower  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Korea — and  I  have  read  In  to- 
day's newspaper  that  we  hope  to  llqm- 
date  that,  too — It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  is  absolutely  in  line  with  that  policy. 
This  might  well  be  the  objective  of  our 
President.  Perhaps  the  liquidation  of  our 
commitment  there  is  In  the  back  of  the 
minds  of  the  administration.  But  some 
pressure,  some  direction,  some  timetable 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  keep  us  moving 
along  this  course. 

As  the  Senator  and  I  are  well  aware, 
many  forces  in  the  country  have  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  view  and  will  press 
the  President  not  to  carry  out  this 
liquidation.  I  know  I  was  critized  by  my 
State  VFW.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Soutli  Dakota  was  the  object  of  some 
barbs  from  the  National  VFW.  There  are 
other  groups  around  the  country  who 
would  equate  patriotism  and  a  love  of 
the  American  flag  with  gimg  ho-ism  in 
Indochina. 

No  Senator  here  fought  a  more  gallant 
war  than  did  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  came  back  in  a  hospital  ship — 
sick,  not  wounded — in  World  War  n. 
Yet.  none  of  us  here  feel  that  any  group 
has  a  monopoly  on  patriotism.  When  I 
see  the  American  flag  flying,  it  fills  my 
soul  with  as  much  joy  and  my  eyes  well 
up  when  I  think  of  what  It  means  just 
as  much  or  more  than  anyone  else.  So 
we  have  drawn  up  this  amendment  to 
appeal  to  a  broad  variety  of  people. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  On  tomorrow,  I  hope 
to  discuss  the  constitutional  issues  raised 
by  the  amendment  and  make  what  I  be- 
lieve win  be  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  amendment;  namely,  that 
It  provides  a  formula  whereby  the  Senate 
can  discharge  Its  obligations  under  the 
Constitution  and  share  in  the  decisions 
of  war  and  peace. 


One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the 
entire  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  In- 
dochina is  that,  so  much  of  it  has  been 
carried  on  without  a  clear  declaration  of 
congressional  intent.  Certainly  the  Con- 
stitution makes  it  clear  that  Congress 
has  some  obligation  to  share  In  the  deci- 
sions about  whether  American  forces 
should  be  committed  and.  once  com- 
mitted, how  long  they  should  stay  there. 

The  amendment  will  give  every  Sen- 
ator an  opportimity  to  exercise  his  con- 
stitutional authority  and  register  his 
best  judgment  as  to  whether  we  should 
set  a  timetable  beyond  which  American 
forces  could  not  stay  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  his  argument,  would  the 
Senator  enlarge  on  the  thought  that  the 
executive  branch  means  exactly  that, 
that  the  executive  executes  policy,  guide- 
lines, and  the  laws  set  forth  by  Con- 
gress? 

I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  Senators  like  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  me  are  among  the 
minority  In  the  Senate,  in  that  we  are 
not  lawyers,  but  this  Is  a  clear  point 
which  has  all  too  rarely  been  brought 
out;  namely,  when  we  talk  about  the 
different  brsoiches  of  the  Government 
and  their  responsibilities,  we  know  what 
the  judiciary  does.  It  judges.  We  know 
what  the  legislative  does.  It  legislates  or 
writes  the  laws.  I  think  we  know  what 
the  executive  branch  Is  to  do,  which  is  to 
execute,  to  execute  the  laws  written  by 
the  legislature  and  the  decisions  of  the 
judiciary.  Yet,  in  fact,  we  find  increas- 
ingly that  the  executive,  while  not  tak- 
ing over  the  prerogatives  of  the  judiciary, 
is  really  exercising  many  of  the  func- 
tions that  the  foimders  of  the  Constitu- 
tion thought  belonged  to  the  legislative 
branch. 

The  legislation  should  be  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  executive  the  manager 
of  the  plant. 

I  hope  that  this  Is  an  argument  that 
the  Senator  would  see  fit  to  develop,  be- 
cause I  think  It  is  a  simple  argmnent 
that  any  newspaper  reader,  television 
viewer,  or  6th  grade  child  knows,  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive  is  to 
execute  policy  or  instructions.  When  we 
think  of  the  executive  branch,  that  is 
exactly  what  we  think  of.  that  it  executes 
what  we  in  the  legislative  body  have 
set  forth  as  policy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  right. 
He  has  put  his  finger  on  the  fimdamen- 
tal  distinction  between  the  war  powers 
of  the  Congress  as  against  the  powers  of 
the  executive.  The  Constitution  and  espe- 
cially the  history  of  the  constitutional 
debates — the  Madison  papers  and  those 
of  others  who  kept  records  of  the  con- 
stitutional debates — make  clear  that 
what  the  framers  intended  to  do  was  to 
give  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  to  decide  whether  the  country  would 
commit  American  forces  to  a  foreign 
conflict.  EUid  for  how  long;  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  President,  was 
given  the  power  to  direct  those  forces, 
once  committed  to  battle.  But  ths  time 
limit  and  decisions  as  to  what  forces 
should  be  committed  were  vested  in  Con- 
gress. So  there  is  nc  possible  way  any- 
one can  make  a  compelling  case  that 
Congress  is  stepping  beyond  its  constitu- 
tional authority  when  it  sets  a  time  limit 
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on  the  commitment  of  American  forces 
to  a  particular  war. 

Mr.  PELL.  My  recollection  may  be 
faulty,  but  I  think  I  recall  that  in  one  of 
the  original  drafts  of  the  Constitution, 
it  was  proposed  that  Congress  should 
have  the  power  "to  make  war.'  and  then 
it  was  realized  that  Congress  could  not 
make  war  or  conduct  a  war  because  we 
could  not  have  a  group  of  argumentative 
men  conducting  a  war  by  committee.  It 
would  be  too  difflcvdt.  But  the  decision, 
»s  the  Senator  said  to  engage  in  or  "to 
declare  war"— which  is  the  phrase  finally 
adopted— was  agreed  on  at  that  time, 
underUniSg  exactly  the  very  valid  pomt 
the  Senator  is  making. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, in  that  connection,  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Boston  University  Law 
School  published  a  special  issue  of  the 
Law  Review  in  the  spring  of  1970  on 
the  subject  of  U.S.  intervention  in  Cam- 
bodia, legal  analyses  of  the  event,  and 
Its  domestic  repercussions.  This  special 
Issue  contains  an  article  on  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  Just 
raised,  authored  by  two  constitutional 
lawjers,  Francis  L.  Coolidge.  Jr.,  and  Joel 
David  Sharrow.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entiUed  "Warmaking 
Powers,  The  Intentions  of  Our  Framers 
in  the  Light  of  Parliamentary  History" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  W.\b-Makinc  Powers:   The  Intentions 

or  THE  Framers  in  the  Light  of  Parlia- 

MENTART  HiSTORT 

I.    INTRODtJCTION    AND    SCOPE 

Of  the  many  unique  aspects  of  the  Consti- 
tution, one  of  the  most  often  commented 
upon  U  Its  abUlty  to  endure  and  adapt  to 
the  changing  times.  This  concept  of  the  liv- 
ing Constitution.'  however,  has  been  sub- 
ject to  diverse  Interpretation.  There  are  those 
who  would  virtually  Ignore  the  written  doc- 
ument and  relying  on  Its  "spirit."  adopt  a 
more  or  less  behavlorallst  approach.  Profes- 
sor Charles  Merrlam  has  stated  that, 

■•[tlhe  Constitution  Is  not  an  Idol  but  a 
spirit:  not  a  form  of  words  but  a  set  of  po- 
litical attitudes  and  habits  of  behavior. 
Those  who  worship  the  text,  worship  In 
reality  their  own  attitudes  which  they  fondly 
hope  the  Interpretation  of  the  text  may 
produce.' 

This  broad  view  of  the  Constitution  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  document  is  con- 
structed of  both  general  phrases,  e.g.,  "due 
process."  and  more  precise  terms,  e.g^  "bill 
of  attainder."  Cardozo  recognized  this  dif- 
ference m  The  Nature  of  the  Judicial  Pro- 
cess, where  he  wrote  that  what  varies  from 
as;e  to  af;e  In  the  Constitution  are  the  "great 
generalities."  *  Even  these  more  general 
phrases,  however,  may  not  be  Interpreted 
with  Judicial  abandon.  Justice  Holmes  has 
written  that  In  Interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  It  is 
a  frame  of  government  within  whose  bounds 
the  coequal  branches  must  operate.*  When  a 
more  precise  meaning  of  words  of  art  as  de- 
fined by  the  Pounding  Fathers  can  be  dis- 
cerned, the  tendency  has  been  to  resist  re- 
Interpretatlon  and  to  apply  the  original 
definitions  so  that  the  purpose  of  having  a 
icfltten  ConsUtutlon  Is  not  subverted. 

It  Is  the  dual  purpose  of  this  Note  tfc  ex- 
plain why  the  Founding  Fathers  segregated 
the  different  aspects  of  military  power  Into 


coequal  branches  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  to  discern  the  meanings  given  to 
the  phrases  "to  declare  war"  and  "oom- 
mander-ln-chlef." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


n.  RELEVANT    PARUAMENTARY    HISTORY 

Before  any  discussion  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  can  be  undertaken  though,  the 
parllamentarj'   antecedents   must   be   exam- 
ined, along  with  the  relevant  aspects  of  Eng- 
lish political  hlstorj'.  since  the  Framers  relied 
on  these  to  a  great  extent  In  drafting  the 
Constitution.'  For  the  purpose  of  this  Note, 
these  precedents  can  be  broken  Into  the  fol- 
lowing three  headings:  Parliament's  exclusive 
power  to  tax  and  make  appropriations.  Parlia- 
ment's power  to  oversee  the  military,  and  the 
royal  prerogative  as  commander  In  chief. 
A  Par/iamertt  s  power  of  the  purse 
Of  all  the  great  powers  of  Parliament,  per- 
haps the  oldest  and  most  significant.  In  terms 
of  IT.S  development.  Is  the  power  of  the  purse,' 
which  Includes  both  the  right  to  tax  and  to 
make  appropriations.  Before  Parliament  had 
anv  authority  In  the  running  of  the  military. 
1*5  taxing  powers  were  at  least  theoretically 
established.  In  1297.  Edward  I.  In  the  Con- 
firmation of  the  Charters,  affirmed  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Parliament  to  authorize  or 
refuse  taxes. 

And  for  sn  much  as  divers  people  of  our 
realm  are  In  fear,  that  the  aids  and  tasks 
which  they  have  given  to  us  beforetime  to- 
wards our  wars  and  other  business,  of  their 
own  grant  and  good  will,  howsoever  they  were 
made,  might  turn  to  a  ix)ndage  to  them  and 
their  heirs,  because  they  might  be  at  another 
time  found  in  the  rolls,  and  ] likewise  for)  the 
praises  taken  throughout  the  realm  by  our 
ministers;  we  have  granted  for  us  and  our 
heirs,  that  we  shall  not  draw  such  aids,  tasks, 
nor  prises  into  a  custom,  for  any  thing  that 
hath  been  done  heretofore,  [be  It  by  roll  or 
any  other  precedent  that  may  be  founden). 
Morecver  we  have  granted  for  us  and  our 
heirs  as  well  to  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  and  other  folk  of  holy  church,  as  also 
to  earls,  barons,  and  to  all  the  communallty 
of  the  land,  that  for  no  business  from  hence- 
forth  we  shall   take  such  manner  of  aids, 
tasks,  nor  prises,  but  by  the  common  assent 
of   the   realm,  and   for   the  common  profit 
thereof,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and  prises 
due  and  accustomed.' 

But     the     parliamentary     appropriations 
power  was  far  from  secure  In  practice,  and 
not  until  1353  did  Parliament  authorize  Its 
first  specific  appropriation,  empowering  the 
King  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  on  wool  to 
be  used  for  the  King's  war.'  At  the  same  time. 
Parliament  began  examining  the  collector's 
books.'  presumably  to  Insure  that  they  knew 
how  much  revenue  they  were  granting  to 
the   King.   This   would   Incidentally    ensure 
that  the  King  was  not  levying  taxes  beyond 
the   parliamentary    authorization.   Although 
the  subsequent  Plantaganets  did  not  fully 
observe  the  parliamentary  right.'"  there  was 
continued   theoretical   acquiescence   In   the 
rule  that  all  taxes  had  to  be  confirmed  by 
Parliament."   Under  succeeding  Kings  this 
rule  was  further  consolidated,  and  In  1407 
Commons  lay  claim  to  the  right  of  first  con- 
sidering all  money  bills  before  Lord."  Not 
until  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  did  Parliament 
secure  In  practice,  the  power  that  It  theoreti- 
cally possessed  for  over  three  hundred  years. 
Parliament's       exclusive       appropriations 
power    continued    unchallenged    untU    the 
reign  of  James  I.  when  Parliament's  great 
struggle  with  the  Monarchy  l)egan  over  the 
power  of  the  purse.  As  early  as  1606,  the  King 
had    attempted   to  levy   money   by   raising 
duties."   and   thereby   entered   Into   a  pro- 
tracted dispute  with  Commons.  During  his 
reign,  and  that  of  bis  son  Charles  I,  this 
controversy  increased,  leading  to  the  great 
Petition  of  Rights  in  which  It  was  sUted: 

...  It  is  declared  and  enacted,  tliat  from 
thenceforth  no  person  shall  be  compelled 
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to  make  any  loans  to  the  king  against  hU 
will,  .  .  .  your  subjects  have  inherited  this 
freedom  that  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or 
other  like  charge,  not  set  by  common  con- 
sent In  Parliament.'* 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Civil  War"  and 
the   Protectorate."   Parilamenfs   control   of 
taxation  was  assured,  and  despite  the  eSorts 
of  the  later  Stuarts  it  was  not  seriously  chal- 
lenged again.  In  1666.  Parliament  Bpeclfled 
how  tax  money  was  to  be  spent,''  and  this 
custom  continued  from  then  on.  At  the  same 
time,  military  money  bills  were  made  annual 
so  the  Parliament  could  keep  tight  control 
over  any  standing  army."  A  further  Impor- 
tant step  was  made  in  1678,  when  PaflK^eiJ^ 
so  reduced  the  military  appropriation  that 
the  King  was  forced  to  disband  a  por^on  of 
the  army."  The  next  year  Parliament  voted  a 
special  appropriation  for  the  sole  purpose  ^ 
d^r^dlnS  the  army,»  and  thereby  Imposed 
a  veto  on  the  King's  prerogative  as  com- 
mander in  Chief,  in  1688.  William  and  Mwy 
reconfirmed  Parliament's  power  of  the  purse 
m  the  BlU  of  Rights:  « 
.   .   .  levying  money  for  or   to   the  use   of 
the  Crowne  by  pretence  of  P^^'-og''''^.  J"^" 
c.ut  grant  of  Parlyament  for  longer  time  or 
in  other  manner  then  the  same  Is  or  shall 
be  granted  is  Illegal. 

Finally,  In  1706  Parliament  ruled  that  only 
mliitarv  money  bills  requested  by  the  Crown 
would  "be  coiildered.-  This  Is  the  reverse 
of  the  rule  in  the  United  States,  where  any 
member  of  the  House  can  Initiate  an  appro- 
priation bill.--'  The  change  was  prtmpted 
by  the  many  pay  bills  petlUoned  for  by 
military  officers,  but  also  served  as  a  royal 
veto  on  appropriations.^  The  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  therefore  accustomed 
to  a  system  whereby  the  legislature,  through 
the  power  of  the  purse,  could  check  the  exec- 
utives  use  of  the  mUltary  by  refusing  to  ^ 
appropriate  the  funds  needed  to  carry  on  g 
a  campaign. 

B.  Parliament's  power  to  control  the 
military 
Unlike  the  power  of  the  purse.  Parlia- 
ment's pcwer  to  oversee  the  military  was 
a  late  development,  and  was  not  marked 
by  any  clear  evolutionary  process.  As  early 
as  1311.  Parliament  as-serted: 

M^^iercas  the  king,  on  account  of  the 
many  perils  that  he  and  his  kingdom  may 
incur,  ought  not  to  undertake  an  act  of 
war  ageinst  any  cne.  on  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom,  without  the  common  assent  of 
his  baranage.  we  ordain  that  henceforth 
the  king  shall  neither  go  out  of  the  king- 
dom nor  undertake  an  act  of  war  against 
any  one  without  the  common  assent  of 
his   baronage,    and   that   In   parliament." 

But  this  seems  to  have  been  an  unwar- 
ranted assumption  of  the  power  to  declare 
war  by  Parliament.  Under  Edward  m.  Par- 
liament, either  on  Its  own  Initiative  or  at 
the   request   of   the   Monarch,    advised    the 
King  on  war  and  peace,*  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  It  claimed  any  right  In  this 
area.    Such    consultations    were    continued 
under  the  Lancasters,  and  Parliament  was 
assured,  by  reason  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes. 
that  no  negotiations  vrtth  Prance  would  be 
carried  on  without  Its  consent.=^  The  right 
to  declare  war  and  make  peace  was  never 
formally    vested    In    Parliament,    however, 
and   until   the   seventeenth   century,    there 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  accceptance  of 
the  theory  that  the  power  to  both  declare 
and  make  war  was  the  King's  prerogative." 
In  1641,  Parliament  tried  to  secure  the 
war-making  power  by  giving  control  of  the 
standing  army  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
under  Ito  authority."  and  when  In  the  next 
year  Cbarlea  I  refused  to  give  up  control  of 
the  mllltla,  the  ClvU  War  resulted."  With 
the  restoration  though,  the  command  of  the 


military  was  returned  to  the  Monarch.  13 
Car.  n.  c.  6  (1664)  stated: 

[T)he  sole  supreme  government,  command 
and  disposition  of  the  mllltla  and  of  all 
forces  by  sea  and  land  and  of  all  forts  and 
places  of  strength  Is  and  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ever  was  the  undoubted  right  of  his 
Majesty  and  his  royal  predecessors.  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England,  and  that  both  or  either 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  cannot  nor 
ought  to  pretend  to  the  same. 

Thereafter.  Parliament's  control  of  the 
military  took  the  form  not  of  any  right  to 
declare  or  make  war  or  peace,  but  rather  of 
the  authority  to  levy  and  maintain  a  stand- 
ing army.  This  was  of  course  different  from 
the  de  facto  control  Parliament  could  exer- 
cise through  the  power  of  the  purse.  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  this  power  to  authorize  an 
army  was  accepted  In  the  statement: 

.  .  .  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army 
within  the  klngdome  In  time  of  peace  un- 
lesse  It  be  with  consent  of  parlyament  Is 
against  law." 

Later.  Parliament's  war-making  powers 
were  further  consolidated  when  It  secured 
the  exclusive  right  to  grant  military  com- 
missions.** 

Thus,  through  the  power  to  make  annual 
appropriations,  the  power  to  authorize 
armies,  and  the  power  to  grant  and  remove 
commissions,"  Parlliunent  was  able  to  con- 
trol the  military.  Also,  the  rise  of  the  Cab- 
inet Council  between  1689  and  1714**  and 
the  Inclusion  therein  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  War  »»  meant  that  by  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Parliament  had 
assumed  almost  complete  practical  control 
over  the  military,  while  the  King  merely  re- 
tained the  theoretical  i>ower  to  declare  and 
make  war. 

C.  The  Sovereign's  prerogative  as 
Commander  in  Chief 

Of  all  the  royal  powers,  one  of  the  last 
significant  ones  to  be  lost  was  the  right  of 
the  Monarch  to  be  commander  In  chief  of  the 
armed  forces.  Although  the  King  could  not 
raise  armies  without  Parliament's  consent, 
up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  once  the  forces 
were  mustered  they  were  under  his  sole 
authority.  Both  Charles  n  and  William  m 
were  careful  to  retain  this  power,  and.  al- 
though the  former  made  Monks,  and  later 
Monmouth.  Captain-Generals.  Charles  still 
kept  supreme  command.*  This  can  be 
ascribed  to  two  main  causes:  first,  a  single 
Individual  Is  always  better  able  to  control 
military  operations  than  a  large  group.  This 
was  well  demonstrated  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  even  when  the  Monarch  lost  command 
around  1700,  It  fell  not  to  Parliament,  per  se, 
but  rather  to  Marlborough  and  the  Cabinet 
Councils."  Secondly,  the  Crown  had  devel- 
oped a  more  efficient  means  of  running  the 
military  during  the  Civil  War.  through  the 
use  of  Secretaries  of  State  and  War  who  were 
solely  responsible  to  the  King;  **  Indeed,  the 
Crown  might  well  have  retained  its  preroga- 
tive as  commander  In  chief  but  for  the  acci- 
dent that  Anne  came  to  the  throne  Just  as 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  be- 
ginning." Since  neither  she  nor  her  husband 
were  competent  to  lead  troops,  the  command 
fell  to  Marlborough,  who  raised  the  office  of 
Captain-General  to  great  heights  by  reason 
of  his  military  genlus.*°  At  the  same  time,  the 
Cabinet  was  evolving  as  the  central  organ 
of  executive  power,  and  Marlborough  was  a 
member  of  It."  Likewise,  the  Secretaries  of 
State  became  responsible  to  the  Cabinet  more 
and  more  *■  so  that  it,  rather  than  the  Mon- 
arch, exercised  the  real  command.  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  Parliament,  per  se, 
never  really  commanded  the  army;  Instead  It 
was  the  Cabinet.  At  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  therefore,  although  the 
King  no  longer  commanded,  control  was  atlU 
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vested  not  in  the  legislative   branch,  but 
rather  In  the  newly  formed  executive. 

Given  this  background  one  can  easily  see 
why.  In  the  United  SUtes,  the  various  mili- 
tary powers  were  given  to  different  branches 
of  the  Government,  Congress  being  vested 
with  the  power  to-  make  military  appropria- 
tions and  declare  war,  while  the  President 
was  vested  with  the  authority  to  wage  the 
war.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  closely  the 
Framers  followed  the  pattern  that  had 
evolved  in  England  during  the  preceding 
century. 

III.    THE    CONVENTION 

X.  Separating  the  powers  of  declaring  and 
conducting  war 

When  the  Philadelphia  Convention  con- 
vened on  Monday,  May  14,  1787,  the  dele- 
gates had  ostensibly  gathered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion,** which  was  deemed  to  be  defective  be- 
cause the  States  were  able  to  act  as  autono- 
mous bodies,  and  the  national  government 
was  unable  to  enforce  Its  regulations.** 
Therefore,  It  was  essential  that  the  powers 
of  the  national  government  be  altered  and 
enlarged.**  However,  even  before  the  Con- 
vention commenced  work,  the  Idea  of  draft- 
ing a  constitution  for  a  new  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  being  discussed.**  Under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  only  existent 
organ  of  national  government  was  the  Con- 
federation Congress.  *•  Since  the  Congress 
exercised  all  the  powers  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, there  was  no  need  for  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  to  distinguish  between 
executive  and  legislative  powers.**  But  be- 
cause this  was  the  major  falling  of  the  Ar- 
ticles, the  first  task  imdertaken  by  the  Con- 
vention was  to  segregate  the  different  powers 
of  government  Into  three  coequal  branches  *• 
and  change  the  form  of  government  at  Its 
very  roots.  With  the  existence  of  coequal 
branches,  the  Convention  separated  the 
power  to  declare  war  from  the  power  to  con- 
duct war.  •<>  delegating  the  former  to  the 
legislation  branch  and  the  latter  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch." 

On  May  39.  1787.  WUllam  Randolph  of  the 
Virginia  delegation  put  forward  fifteen  reso- 
lutions as  a  basis  on  which  the  Convention 
could  frame  a  new  system  of  govenmient. 
These  resolutions,  presented  to  the  Conven- 
tion during  the  first  meeting  held  to  discuss 
substantive  matters,  attempted  to  separate 
legislative  from  executive  functions.**  Ran- 
dolph's sixth  resolution  gave  the  National 
Legislature  the  authority  "to  enjoy  the  legis- 
lative rights  vested  In  Congress  by  the  Con- 
federation," **  while  the  seventh  resolution 
gave  the  National  Executive  the  "general 
authority  to  execute  the  national  laws,"  as 
weU  as  "the  executive  rights  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Confederation."**  All  fifteen  of 
Randolph's  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.* 

On  June  1.  the  Convention,  sitting  as  the 
ConMDlttee  of  the  Whole,  began  deliberations 
on  Randolph's  seventh  proposition,  which 
delegated  to  the  National  Executive  the  au- 
thority to  execute  the  national  laws.  During 
the  debate  as  to  whether  the  National  Execu- 
tive should  be  composed  of  a  single  or  a  mul- 
tiple magistrate.  It  was  suggested  that  if  the 
National  Executive  was  composed  of  a  single 
magistrate.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  give  him 
the  powers  of  war  and  peace,  which  powers 
m  England  were  vested  In  the  King.**  If  a 
single  magistrate,  being  a  vigorous  executive, 
had  the  powers  of  war  and  peace.  It  was 
feared  that  he  would  be  an  elecUve  moh' 
arch.*'  However.  Mr.  Wilson.  In  rebuttal  to 
this  view,  agreed  with  Mr.  Sherman  that  the 
only  function  of  the  Executive  was  to  execute 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature.**  Thus, 
even  at  this  early  date  during  the  Conven- 
tion's deliberations.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  afraid  of  allowing  a 
vigorous  Executive  the  powers  of  war  and 


peace,  which,  in  England,  meant  the  power 
to  declare  war.*" 

On  June  15,  William  Patterson  from  New 
Jersey  proposed  a  plan  designed  to  amend 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,"  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  Randolph's  plan,  which  required  the 
Convention  to  discard  the  Articles  and 
formulate  a  new  system  of  government.  The 
authority  of  the  Executive  vmder  Patterson's 
plan  was  limited  to  directing  military  activi- 
ties,*' Implying  that  the  Congress  vrould  re- 
tain the  authority  to  declare  war."  Three 
d&ys  later,  Alexander  Hamilton  submitted 
and  read,  but  did  not  move  to  adopt,  eleven 
propositions  to  be  substituted  for  those  of 
Randolph.  While  Hamilton's  fourth  article 
authorized  the  Executive  to  direct  "war  when 
authorized  or  begun."  his  sixth  article  gave 
the  Senate  "the  sole  power  of  declaring 
war."  "  Although  the  Convention  returned  to 
Randolph's  propositions  as  a  basis  for  delib- 
erations when  next  sitting  as  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole**  and  ignored  both  the 
Patterson  and  Hamilton  plans.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  both  these  plans 
gave  only  limited  military  power  to  the 
Executive. 

On  Monday.  Aiigust  6.  John  Rutledge  of 
South  Carolina  delivered  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Detail.*^  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  report 
was  the  first  draft  of  a  Constitution  that 
the  Convention  actually  deliberated  upon; 
previously,  the  only  plan  that  the  Conven- 
tion worked  with  was  Randolph's  proposi- 
tions, the  proposals  of  Plnckney  and  Hamil- 
ton not  having  been  dealt  with.  This  first 
draft  explicitly  differentiated  between  the 
Executive's  military  power  and  the  military 
power  of  the  Legislature."  authorizing  the 
Executive  to  be  commander  In  chief,  while 
authorizing  the  Legislature  to  "make"  war.*^ 
On  August  17.  the  Convention  amended  the 
seventh  article,  substituting  the  word  "de- 
clare" for  "make"  In  the  clause  delegating 
the  power  to  the  Legislature  "to  make  war." 
T^ls  substitution  was  made  for  definitional 
purposes. 

Mr.  Plnckney  opposed  the  vesting  this 
power  In  the  Legislature.  Its  proceedings 
were  too  slow.  It  would  meet  but  once  a 
year.  The  House  of  Representatives  would 
be  too  numerous  for  such  deliberations.  The 
Senate  would  be  the  best  depository,  being 
more  acquainted  with  foreign  affairs,  and 
most  capable  of  proper  resolutions.  If  the 
States  are  equally  represented  In  the  Senate, 
so  as  to  give  no  advantage  to  the  large 
States,  the  power  will,  notwithstanding,  be 
safe,  as  the  small  have  their  all  at  stake  In 
such  cases  as  well  as  the  large  States.  It 
would  be  singular  for  one  authority  to  make 
war.  and  another  peace. 

Mr.  Butler.  The  objections  against  the 
Legislature  Ue  In  a  great  degree  against  the 
Senate.  He  was  for  vesting  the  power  In  the 
President,  who  will  have  all  the  requisite 
qualities,  and  will  not  make  war  but  when 
the  nation  wiU  support  it  (emphasis  added]. 

Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Gerry  moved  to  In- 
sert "declare."  striking  out  "make."  war 
(emphasis  in  original):  leaving  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive the  power  to  repel  sudden  Attacks. 

Mr.  Sherman  thought  It  stood  very  well. 
The  Executive  should  be  able  to  repel,  and 
not  to  commence,  war.  "Make"  Is  better  than 
declare,  the  latter  narrowing  the  power  too 
much. 

Mr.  Gerry  sever  expected  to  hear,  in  a  re- 
public, a  motion  to  empower  the  KzecutlTe 
alone  to  declare  war. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  There  Is  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  cases  of  making  war  aiul 
TTtaWng  peace  (emphasis  In  original].  It 
should  be  more  easy  to  get  out  of  war.  than 
Into  It.  War  also  Is  a  sin^>le  and  overt  dec- 
laration, peace  attended  with  Intricate  and 
secret  negoclaatlons  (sic). 

Mr.  Mason  was  against  giving  the  power  of 
war  to  the  Executive,  because  not  safely  to  be 
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trusted  with  It;  or  to  the  Senate,  because  not 
so  constructed  as  to  be  entitled  to  It.  He  was 
for  clogging,  rather  than  facilitating  tcor,  but 
joT  facilitating  peace  [emphasis  added).  He 
preferred  "declare"  to  -make"  (emphasis  on 
original). 

On  the  motion  to  Insert  "declare"  In  place 
of  "make"  It  was  agreed  to  .  .  .  (emphasis  In 
original]." 

This  debate  makes  the  point  that  only  the 
Legislature  was  intended  to  commence  or  de- 
clare war.*  The  Executive,  as  the  commander 
in  chief,  was  given  the  authority  only  to  "re- 
pel sudden  attaclcs."  which,  by  reading  Madi- 
son's and  Oerry's  motion  together  with  Sher- 
man's and  Oerry's  comments,  was  defined  as 
"making"  war.  Butler's  Idea  that  the  Execu- 
tive would  make  war  only  when  the  nation 
will  support  it.  and  therefore  should  have  the 
authority  to  commence  a  war,  was  rejected. 
The  Congress  as  a  whole,  the  branch  that 
Mason  recognized  to  be  the  truly  representa- 
tive branch  of  Government.™  was  the  only 
organ  of  the  new  national  government  that 
would  have  the  authority  to  Involve  the  na- 
tion m  a  foreign  war. 

The  Executive,  however,  was  not  stripped 
of  all  mUltary  authority.-'  Aside  from  having 
the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks,  the  Execu- 
tive, as  commander  in  chief,  was  empowered 
to  direct  the  conduct  and  execution  of  war. 
much  as  a  general  or  an  admiral  would  do." 
When  the  Constitution  was  finally  submitted 
to  the  States  for  ratification,''  the  sections 
relating  to  the  congressional  power  to  declare 
war  ■'  and  the  executive  power  as  commander 
in  chief  ■''  appeared  as  they  had  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Detail  on  August  6,  ex- 
cept for  the  substitution  of  "declare"  for 
•make"  In  what  eventually  became  article  I, 
section  8,  clause  11  of  the  Constitution. 

Thus,  the  constitutional  language,  when 
seen  In  the  light  of  the  relevant  Convention 
history,  makes  clear  the  nature  of  the  separa- 
tion of  military  powers  Intended  by  the 
Framers. 

B.  The  power  of  the  purse 
In  order  to  curb  the  possible  expansion  of 
executive  military  power,  and  to  preserve  in 
Congress  the  legal  authority  to  commence 
war.  Congress  was  given  the  exclusive  power 
to  make  military  appropriations.  Although 
It  is  true  that  the  general  appropriations 
power  was  awarded  Congress  In  article  I, 
section  8,  clause  1,  only  the  military  appro- 
priations power  was  separated  from  the  gen- 
eral grant  and  circumscribed  by  an  extremely 
revealing  limitation;  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  12  places  a  two-year  limitation  on  the 
period  for  which  appropriations  to  raise  and 
support  an  army  may  be  made." 

The  existence  of  a  standing  army  was  seen 
to  be  such  a  serious  threat  to  liberty"  that 
there  were  even  objections  expressed  to 
making  the  period  of  review  biennially  in- 
stead of  annually,  as  was  the  English  custom. 
To  the  second  clause  (allowing  military 
apprc^rlatlons  for  a  two-year  term]  Mr. 
Oerry  objected,  that  It  admitted  of  appro- 
priations to  an  army  for  two  years.  Instead 
of  one;  for  which  he  could  not  conceive  a 
reason:  that  It  Implied  there  was  to  be  a 
standing  army,  which  he  inveighed  against. 
as  dangerous  to  liberty — as  unnecessary  even 
for  so  great  an  extent  of  country  as  this — 
and  if  necessiry.  some  restriction  on  the 
number  and  duration  ought  to  be  provided. 
Nor  was  this  a  proper  time  for  such  an  Inno- 
vation. The  people  would  not  bear  it. 

Mr.  Sherman  remarked,  that  the  appropria- 
tions were  permitted  only,  not  required  to  be 
for  two  years.  As  the  Leglslattire  la  to  be 
biennially  elected.  It  would  be  inconvenient 
to  require  appropriations  to  be  for  one  year, 
as  there  might  be  no  session  within  the  tlc^e 
necessary  to  renew  them.  He  should  himself, 
he  said,  like  a  reasonable  restriction  on  the 
number  and  continuance  of  an  army  In  time 
of  peace. 
The  second  clatise  was  then  agreed  to  .  .  .'* 


It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  two-year 
limitation  on  military  appropriations  was  not 
meant  to  require  the  Congress  to  replenish 
the  military  fund.^  Congress  is  empowered  to 
permit  military  appropriations  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  a  given  period,  and  their  judgment 
Is  not  subject  to  executive  review.*"  Thus,  by 
exercising  the  power  of  the  purse,  which  the 
Pramers  Intended  to  be  an  effective  check  on 
a  vigorous  Executive,"  the  Congress  can  di- 
minish or  deny  military  appropriations  and 
constitutionally  do  away  with  the  Executive's 
power  of  the  sword. 

IV.   CONCLUSION 

With  the  English  parliamentary  experience 
in  focus,  the  nature  of  the  separation  of  the 
war-making  powers  between  the  President 
and  Congress  becomes  more  understandable. 
The  Congress  was  vested  with  the  authority 
to  commence  war,'^  as  well  as  the  power  to 
ccntlnue  the  war  or  make  the  peace.  With  the 
exception  of  a  situation  permitting  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  repel  a  sudden  attack."  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  authority  only  to  prosecute 
conflicts  initiated  by  Congress.** 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  a  decision  to 
enter  Into  a  war,  the  Pramers  felt  It  critical 
to  have  the  people  unified  behind  that  pur- 
pose. The  best  way  to  ensure  the  presence  of 
that  consensus  was  to  vest  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  In  the  most  representative  branch, 
the  Congress."^  On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous 
Executive  with  broad  military  powers  was 
seen  to  pose  a  threat  to  Individual  liberty,** 
and  to  vest  that  Executive  with  the  power  to 
Initiate  war  would  reduce  the  likelihood  that 
his  Judgment  would  represent  the  unified 
purpose  of  the  people. 

To  ensure  the  separation  of  military  power 
as  envisioned."  Congress  was  vested  with  the 
power  of  the  purse."  Further,  to  require  close 
scrutiny  of  executive  military  power  and  to 
reduce  the  threat  that  a  standing  army  posed 
to  Individual  liberty.  Congress  was  em- 
powered to  make  military  appropriations  only 
for  two-ye«ir  periods."  Thus,  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  separation  of  powers  was  effected 
largely  in  response  to  the  fears  of  the  Pramers, 
fears  that  have  materialized  In  the  minds 
of  many  today. 

Prancis  L.  Coolidge,  Jr., 
Joel  David  Sharsow. 
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C.  Stevens,  Sources  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  (Od  ed.  1927)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  C.  Stevens). 

•See  T.  Taswell-Langmead,  English  Oon- 
sUtutional  History  237-41   (9th  ed.  A.  Poole 


1929)   (hereinafter  cited  as  T.  Taswell-Lang- 
mead). 

'  (Confirmation  of  the  Charters)  25  Edw.  1. 
c.  6.6  (1297). 

•Rot.  Pari.,  11  271.  See  T.  Taswell-Lang- 
mead 239. 

"Rot.  Pari.,  11  130.  Taswell-Langmead 
thinks  that  the  commission  of  examiners 
was  initially  established  so  that  Parliament 
oould  ascertain  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
parishes.  T.  Taswell-Langmead  239-40. 

10 -p   Taswell-Langmead  237. 

"Presumably  tax  bills  were  requested  by 
the  Crown  only,  and  did  not  Initiate  In  Par- 
liament. Id. 

"  Id.  at  275.  This  was  of  course  carried  over 
into  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  all 
money  bills  should  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  i  7. 

"  T.  Taswell-Langmead  463. 

"3  Car.  1,  c.  1.  5  1  (1628).  In  T.  Taswell- 
Langmead  501-02. 

u  1642-1649.  As  a  result  of  the  Civil  War, 
Charles  I  was  beheaded  and  the  Monarchy 
overthrown. 

"  The  Protectorate  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  ruled  England  from  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  until  1660,  when  the  Monarchy  was 
restored. 

"J,  Omond,  Parliament  and  the  Army 
1642-1904,  at  30-31  (1933)  [hereinafter  cited 
as  J.  Omond].  Despite  the  example  set  In 
1353,  It  would  appear  that  Parliament  bad 
become  accustomed  to  making  general  ap- 
propriations. 

"•  Id.  at  30. 

"  P.  Allen,  The  Supreme  Command  In 
England,  1640-1780.  at  138  (1966)  (herein- 
after cited  as  P.  Allen). 

="Id. 

:>  1  W.  &  M.  sess.  2,  c.  2  (1688). 

--  J.  Omond  33. 

^  See  note  10  supra. 

^'The  general  prerogative  of  the  Monarch 
to  veto  acts  of  Parliament  had  virtually  dis- 
appeared. Queen  Anne  having  used  it  once 
in  1707  to  veto  the  Scotch  Militia  Bill.  It  has 
never  been  used  since.  T.  Taswell-Lang- 
mead 665-66.  In  this  country,  the  President 
has  always  had  a  definite  veto  power,  so  no 
similar  restriction  would  be  necessary. 

»4  Edw.  2  Ordinances  of  1311,  in  C. 
Stephenson  &  P.  Marcham,  Sources  of  Eng- 
lish Constitutional  History  194  (1937). 

*T.  Taswell-Langmead  247-48. 

"Id.  at  281. 

=*  Stevens  thinks  that  Congress'  power  to 
declare  war  came  not  directly  from  the  Eng- 
lish example  but  rather  from  the  colonial 
legislatures.  C.  Stevens  110  n.2. 

»  J.  Omond  7. 

»"  Id   at  7-8. 

»  1  W.  &  M.  sess.  2,  c.  2  (1969). 

"  See  J.  Omond  45-46;  P.  Allen  138. 

*>  See  J.  Omond  45-46;  P.  Allen  138. 

"  P.  Allen  142-43. 

» Id.  at  142,  148. 

» Id.  at  120-27. 

»'Id.  at  147-61. 

"Id.  at  134-35,  139. 

"Both  the  Queen's  reign  and  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  began  In  1702. 

«P.  Allen  126-27. 

« Id.  at  144. 

"See  generally  M.  Thomason,  The  Secre- 
taries of  State  1681-1782  (1932). 

""(Y)our  Commissioners,  with  the  most 
respectful  deference,  beg  leave  to  suggest 
their  unanimous  conviction,  that  It  may  es- 
sentially tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Union,  if  the  States  by  whom  they  have  been 
respectively  delegated  would  themselves  con- 
cur, and  use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States,  ...  to  devis* 
such  further  provisions  as  shall  appear  to 
them  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of 
the  Federal  Government  adequate  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  Union.  .  .  ."  Hamilton's  rec- 
ommendation drafted  at  the  close  of  the 
Annapolis  Convention  in  1786,  quoted  In  2 
The  Madison  Papers  702-03  (1840).  On  May 
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SO.  1787,  the  day  after  William  Randolph  of 
Virginia  had  put  forth  fifteen  Resolutions 
for  a  new  government,  "General  Plnckney 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  act  of  Con- 
gress recommending  the  Convention,  or  the 
commissions  of  the  Deputies  to  It,  would  au- 
thorize a  discussion  of  a  system  founded  on 
different  principles  from  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution." 2  The  Madison  Papers  748  (1840). 

«"[T)he  radical  Infirmity  of  the  'Articles 
of  Confederation'  was  the  dependence  of  Con- 
gress on  the  voluntary  and  simultaneous 
compliance  with  lU  requisitions  by  bo  many 
Independent  communities,  each  consulting 
more  or  less  its  particular  Interests  and  con- 
venience, and  distrusting  the  complUnce  of 
the  others."  2  The  Madison  Papers  692  ( 1840 ) . 

«  Virginia  was  the  first  state  to  respond  To 
Hamilton's  recommendation,  and  passed  a 
statute  delegating  authority  to  her  deputies 
to  Join  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  states 
to  devise  and  discuss  "  'all  such  alterations 
and  farther  provisions,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union  ....'"  Id.  at 
706.  See  also  Id.  at  703-07. 

«  "In  the  vrtnter  of  1784-5,  Noah  Webster, 
whose  political  and  other  valuable  writings 
had  made  him  known  to  the  public,  proposed. 
In  one  of  his  publications  [  Sketches  of  Amer- 
ican Policy),  'a  new  system  of  government 
which  should  act,  not  on  the  States,  but  di- 
rectly on  individuals,  and  vest  In  Congress 
full  power  to  carry  Its  laws  Into  effect.'  "  2 
The  Madison  Papers  708  (1840)  (footnote 
omitted).  In  a  letter  to  Edmund  Randolph, 
James  Madison  briefiy  sketched  out  a  plan 
for  a  new  system  of  government.  Id.  at  630-34. 

«  "The  one  central  organ  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished government  was  a  congress,  which 
might  well  have  been  termed  a  congress  of 
states  ....  Executive  there  was  none,  beyond 
the  committees  which  the  congress  might 
establish  to  work  under  its  own  direc- 
tion .  .  .  ."  M.  Farrand.  The  Framing  of  the 
ConsUtutlon  3-4  (1913)  (hereinafter  cited 
as  M.  Farrand).  See  also  The  ArUcles  of 
Confederation,  in  Id.  at  211-24. 

"  See,  e.g..  Articles  of  Confederation  art.  IX. 
para.  4,  In  M.  Farrand  219,  which  gave  the 
"united  states  In  congress  assembled"  the 
authority  to  make  "rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  .  .  .  land  and  naval 
forces  (a  legislative  function),  and  directing 
their  operations  (an  executive  function)." 

""Some  of  the  more  superficial  observers 
were  inclined  to  ascribe  the  difficulties  of  the 
confederation  to  the  defective  organization 
of  the  government.  Montesquieu,  whose  writ- 
ings were  taken  as  political  gospel,  had  shown 
the  absolute  necessity  of  separating  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  powers.  There 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  separate  executive 
which  should  be  able  to  take  the  initiative 
when  occasion  demanded,  which  should  be 
capable  of  action  in  foreign  relations.  .  .  ." 
M.  Farrand  49-60.  Hamilton,  writing  in  The 
Federalist  No.  71,  espoused  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  new  Constitution  the  fact 
that  the  partition  of  the  Government  was 
proper,  and  that  the  different  branches 
should  be  Independent  of  each  other.  The 
Federalist  and  Other  Constitutional  Papers 
393-04  (E.  Scott  ed.  1898)  (hereinafter  cited 
as  Scott). 

"  See  3  The  Madison  Papers  1351-52  ( 1840) , 

"President  John  Q.  Adams  believed  that 
the  two  powers  are  inherently  different  In 
nature.  '"The  respective  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  case  of  war  with  foreign  powers,  are  yet 
undetermined.  Perhaps  they  can  never  be 
defined.  The  Constitution  expressly  gives  to 
Congress  the  power  of  declaring  war.  and  that 
act  can  of  course  never  be  performed  by  the 
President  alone.  But  war  is  often  made  with- 
out being  declared.  War  Is  a  state  In  which 
nations  are  placed  not  alone  by  their  own 
acts,  but  by  the  acts  of  other  nations.  The 
declaration  of  war  Is  In  its  nature  a  legisla- 


tive act,  but  the  conduct  of  war  is  and  must 
be  executive."  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Lives  of 
Madison  and  Monroe  58-59  (1850)  (emphasis 
in  original).  Compare  with  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  which  placed  both  powers 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Confederation  Con- 
gress. "No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war 
without  the  consent  of  the  united  states  In 
congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  ac- 
tually Invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  re- 
ceived certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being 
formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  Invade 
such  state  .  .  .  till  the  united  states  In  con- 
gress assembled  can  be  consulted:  nor  shall 
any  state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or 
vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  re- 
prisal, except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  united  states  In  congress  assembled, 
and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state 
and  the  subjects  thereof,  against  which  war 
has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  established  by  the  united 
states  in  congress  assembled  .  .  .  ."  Articles 
of  Confederation  art.  VI,  para.  6,  quoted  in 
M.  Farrand  215.  "The  united  states  in  con- 
gress assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war  .  . .  ."  Articles  of  Confederation 
art.  IX,  para.  1,  quoted  In  Id.  at  216. 

"2  The  Madison  Papers  732.  733  (1840). 

"  Id.  at  732. 

"  Id.  at  733.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
executive  functions  are  concerned  with  carry- 
ing out  a  rule  or  regulation  to  its  full  extent, 
as  opposed  to  promulgating  that  rule  or  regu- 
lation, which  Is  essentially  a  legislative 
function. 

»  A  Committee  of  the  Whole  Is  a  committee 
composed  of  all  the  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion, usually  a  legislative  body,  which  oper- 
ates under  flexible  and  informal  rules,  ad- 
dressing Itself  to  certain  specific  questions. 

Shortly  after  Randolph  submitted  his  reso- 
lution. Charles  Plnckney  of  South  Carolina 
put  before  the  Convention  a  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution that  he  had  prepared,  but  he  did 
not  refer  it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Although  this  draft  was  not  referred  to  again, 
there  Is  similarity  between  it  and  the  Consti- 
tution as  finally  drafted  by  the  Convention. 
Compare  Pinckney's  draft.  2  The  Madison 
Papers  735-46  (1840).  with  the  Constitution 
as  submitted  by  the  Convention  to  the  States 
for  ratification.  3  The  Madison  Papers  1605-22 
(18401. 

The  sixth  article  of  Pinckney's  Constitu- 
tion gave  power  to  the  National  Legislature 
to  raise  armies  and  a  fleet;  the  seventh  article 
gave  the  Senate  the  "sole  and  exclusive  power 
to  declare  war";  the  eighth  article  set  out 
the  authority  and  powers  of  a  National  Ex- 
ecutive. The  National  Executive  was  given 
the  duty  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  be  duly  executed.  ...  He  shall 
be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States.  ..."  2  The  Madison 
Papers  740,  742-43  (1840). 

"  See  p.  8  supra.  See  also  Wilson's  re- 
marks, 2  The  Madison  Papers  763  (1840). 

•■See  2  Madison  Papers  762-63  (1840): 
"Mr.  Plnckney  was  for  a  vigorous  Executive, 
but  was  afraid  the  executive  powers  of  the 
existing  Congress  might  extend  to  peace  and 
war,  &c.;  which  would  render  the  Executive 
a  monarchy  of  the  worst  kind,  to  wit,  an  elec- 
tive one. 

"Mr.  Wilson  moved  that  the  Executive 
oonsist  of  a  single  person.  Mr.  C.  Plnckney 
seconded  the  motion  .... 

"Mr.  Rutledge  .  .  .  was  for  vesting  the 
executive  power  in  a  single  person,  though  he 
was  not  for  giving  him  the  power  of  war 
and  peace.  A  single  man  would  feel  the  great- 
est responsibility,  and  administer  the  public 
affairs  best. 

"Mr.  Sherman  said,  he  considered  the  ex- 
excutlve  magistracy  as  nothing  more  than 
an  institution  for  carrying  the  will  of  the 
legislature  Into  effect  .... 


"Mr.  Wilson  preferred  a  single  magistrate, 
as  giving  most  energy,  dispatch  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  office.  He  did  not  consider  the 
prerogatives  of  the  British  monarch  a«  a 
proper  guide  in  defining  the  executive  powers. 
Some  of  these  prerogatives  were  of  a  legisla- 
tive nature;  among  others,  that  of  war  and 
peace,  &c.  The  only  powers  he  considered 
strictly  executive  were  those  of  executing 
the  laws  .  . . ." 

"Id. 

»  See  note  56  supra;  The  Federalist  No.  69 
(A.  Hamilton) ,  in  Scott  379. 

<»  See  2  The  Madison  Papers  863  (1840) . 

«  Resolution  No.  4  stated.  Inter  alia,  that 
the  Executive  was  "to  direct  all  military  op- 
erations; provided,  that  none  of  the  persons 
composing  the  Federal  Executive  shall,  on 
any  occasion,  take  command  of  any  troops, 
so  as  personally  to  conduct  any  military  en- 
terprise, as  General,  or  In  any  other  capacity." 
Id.  at  865. 

•»  Article  IX  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion gave  the  Confederation  Congress  "the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  deter- 
mining on  peace  and  war  .  .  .  ."  M.  Farrand 
216. 

«  2  The  Madison  Papers  891  (1840) . 

•*  Id.  at  904. 

"  Id.  at  1226. 

"  Con4>are  the  tenth  article  of  this  Consti- 
tution, which  made  the  Executive  the  "Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  mllltla  of  the  sev- 
eral States,"  vrith  the  seventh  article,  which 
authorized  the  legislature  to  make  war;  to 
raise  armies;  to  build  and  equip  fleets;  and  to 
call  the  forth  the  aid  of  the  mllltla.  Id.  at 
1237.  1233. 

"Id. 

"3  The  Madison  Papers  1351-52  (1840). 

""(Tjhat  It  Is  the  peculiar  and  exclusive 
province  of  Congress,  when  the  nation  ia  at 
peace  to  change  that  state  Into  a  state  of 
war;  whether  from  calculations  of  policy  or 
from  provocations,  or  injxirles  received;  In 
other  words.  It  belongs  to  Congress  only,  to 
go  to  war.  But  when  a  foreign  nation  de- 
clares, or  openly  and  avowedly  makes  war 
upon  the  United  States,  they  are  then  by  the 
very  fact  already  at  war,  and  any  declaration 
on  the  part  of  Congress  is  nugatory;  it  Is  at 
least  iinnecessary."  Works  (A.  Hamilton  ed.) , 
VII,  746-48  ( 1801 ) ,  quoted  In  E.  Corwln,  The 
President:  Office  and  Powers,  1787-1957,  at 
199  (4th  rev.  ed.  1957)  (emphasis  In  original) 
(footnote  omitted) . 

»  See  Mason's  reasons  for  refusing  to  give 
the  power  of  commencing  war  to  either  the 
Executive  or  to  the  Senate.  However,  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation  with  Mason  a  member  there- 
of voted  In  favor  of  authorizing  the  legisla- 
ture as  a  whole  to  declare  war.  3  The  Madi- 
son Papers  1352-53  (1840). 

""Additional  testimony  as  to  the  purely 
military  significance  originally  attached  to 
the  clause  Is  afforded  by  Story's  statement  In 
his  Commentaries,  written  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  that  the  only  objection  leveled 
against  It  in  the  states'  ratifying  conven- 
tions was  that  'It  would  be  dangerous  to  let 
him  (the  President)  (sic)  command  in  per- 
son.' 'The  propriety,'  Story  adds,  'of  admitting 
the  President  to  be  Commander-in-Chief,  so 
far  as  to  give  orders  and  have  a  general  su- 
perlntendency,  was  admitted." "  E.  Corwln. 
supra  note  69.  at  228  (footnote  omitted). 
The  President's  "duty  and  .  .  .  power  are 
purely  military.  As  commander-in-chief,  he 
IS  authorized  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
naval  and  military  forces  placed  by  law  at 
his  command,  and  to  enyjloy  them  in  the 
manner  he  may  deem  most  effectual  to 
harass  and  conquer  and  subdue  the  enemy." 
Fleming  v.  Page.  60  U.S.  (9  How.)  603.  615 
(1860). 

""The  President  is  to  be  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be 
nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  in- 
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ferlor  to  It.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
Tf*"  the  supreme  command  aind  direction 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first 
general  and  admiral  of  the  Confederacy; 
while  that  of  the  British  Ung  extends  to  the 
declaring  of  war,  and  to  the  raising  and 
regulating  of  fleets  and  armies;  all  which, 
by  the  Constitution  under  consideration, 
would  appertain  to  the  Leglslatwe."  The 
Federalist  No.  49  (A.  Hamilton),  quoted  in 
Scott  379  (emphasU  In  original)  (footnote 
omitted).  "Of  all  the  cares  or  concerns  of 
government,  the  direction  of  war  most  pecu- 
liarly demands  those  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single 
band.  The  direction  of  war.  Implies  the  direc- 
tion of  the  common  strength;  and  the  power 
of  directing  and  employing  the  common 
strength,  forms  an  usuiU  and  essential  part 
m  the  definition  of  the  Executive  authority." 
The  Federalist  No.  74  (A.  Hamilton),  In  id. 
at  407. 

'*  The  Convention  submitted  Its  final  draft 
and  adjourned  on  September  17,  1787.  3  The 
Madison  Papers  1624  (1840). 
:»  U.S.  Const,  art.  I.  §  8.  cl.  11. 
■»  U.S.  Const,  art.  n.  §  2,  cl.  1. 
™"The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropDa- 
tlon  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a 
longer    term    than    two   years    .    .    .    ."   U.S. 
Const,  art.  I,  S  8,  cl.  12. 

~  "The  military  should,  however,  be  re- 
garded with  a  watchful  eye;  for  it  is  a 
profession  that  is  liable  to  dangerous  per- 
vlslon.  But  the  powers  vested  In  the  federal 
government  do  not  go  the  length  which  has 
been  said.  A  standing  army  is  not  granted 
or  intended,  for  there  can  be  no  provision 
for  Its  continuing  three  years,  much  less  for 
Its  permanent  establishment.  Two  years  are 
the  utmost  time  for  which  money  can  be 
given.  It  will  be  under  all  the  restrictions 
which  wisdom  and  Jealously  can  suggest,  and 
the  original  grant  of  the  supplies  must  be 
made  by  the  House  of  representatives,  the 
Immediate  delegates  of  the  people."  T.  Coxe, 
An  Examination  (1788) ,  In  Scott  760. 
•»  3  The  Madison  Papers  1495  ( 1840) . 
^  "The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  will 
be  obliged,  by  this  provision,  once  at  least  In 
every  two  years,  to  deliberate  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  a  military  force  on  foot;  to 
come  to  a  new  resolution  on  the  point;  and 
to  declare  their  sense  of  the  matter  by  a 
formal  vote  In  the  face  of  their  constituents." 
The  Federalist  No.  26  (A.  Hamilton),  quoted 
In  Scott  143  (emphasis  In  original).  Of.  Id.: 
"They  (the  Congress)  are  not  at  liberty  to 
vest  In  the  Executive  department,  permanent 
funds  for  the  support  of  an  army;  If  they 
were  even  incautious  enough  to  be  willing  to 
repose  In  It  so  Improper  a  confidence."  (em- 
phasis In  original) . 

•"Mr.  Dawes,  speaking  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  espousing  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  stated :  "The  army  must  ex- 
pire of  Itself  In  two  years  after  It  shall  be 
raised,  unless  renewed  by  representatives, 
who  at  that  time  will  have  Just  come  fresh 
from  the  body  of  the  people.  It  will  share 
the  same  fate  as  that  of  a  temporary  law. 
which  dies  at  the  time  mentioned  In  the  act 
Itself,  unless  revived  by  some  future  legls- 
lattire."  1  The  Debates,  Resolutions,  and  other 
Proceedings,  in  Convention,  on  the  Adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  109  (J.  Elliot  ed. 
1827). 

"The  delegates  to  the  Convention  recog- 
nized that  Congress  had  the  power  of  the 
purse,  especially  as  related  to  war.  See,  e.g., 
Wilson's  views,  3  The  BAadlson  Papers  1309 
(1840). 

""The  grant  of  the  war  making  power  to 
the  Legislature  constituted  an  Innovation  In 
Government.  In  all  other  coimtrles  that 
power  had  been  vested  In  the  Executive."  C. 
Warren,  The  Making  of  the  Constitution 
480-81  (1928)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Warren]. 
•>  See  Madison's  and  Oerry's  view  of  what 
U  meant  by  allowing  the  commander  In  chief 


to  "make"  war,  In  3  The  Madison  Papers 
1352  (1840). 

>^See  C.  Stevens,  supra  note  5.  at  162-64: 
"In  time  of  war,  he  [the  President)  has  all 
the  powers  recognized  by  the  laws  and  usages 
of  war.  The  right  to  declare  war  being  con- 
fined to  Congress,  he  can  only  proclaim  It 
when  Congress  has  acted." 

"  See  Senator  Sumner's  remarks,  Cong. 
Globe,  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sees.  2188-93  (June  27, 
1862).  quoted  In  E.  Corwln,  supra  note  69, 
at  232-33:  "The  government  of  the  United 
States  appears  most  completely  In  an  Act  of 
Congress.  Therefore  war  Is  declared,  armies 
are  raised,  rules  concerning  captures  are 
made,  and  all  articles  of  war  regulating  the 
conduct  of  war  are  established  by  Act  of 
Congress.  It  Is  by  Act  of  Congress  that  the 
War  Powers  are  all  put  In  motion.  When  once 
in  motion,  the  President  must  execute  them. 
But  he  is  only  the  Instrument  of  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution." 

^  "Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison,  Sept.  6. 1789 : 
'We  have  already  given,  In  example,  one  ef- 
fectual check  to  the  dog  of  war.  by  transfer- 
ring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from  the 
Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from  those 
who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to  pay." 
Warren  481   B   1. 

~'See  2  The  Madison  Papers  763  (1840), 
where  James  Wilson  refers  to  the  British 
King's  prerogative  of  war  and  peace  as  being 
'  of  a  legislative  nature."  See  also  J.Q.  Adams, 
supra  note  51,  at  58-5  (1850)  ("|t]he  decla- 
razion  of  war  is  in  its  nature  a  legislative  act, 
but  the  conduct  of  war  Is  and  must  t>e  exec- 
utive"); Col.  Mason's  comment,  Jime  6,  1787, 
m  2  The  Madison  Papers  811  (1840)  ("|t]he 
purse  and  the  sword  ought  never  to  get  Into 
the  same  hands  whether  legislative  or  execu- 
tive ")  . 

»  U.S.  Const,  art.  I.  S  8.  cl.  1. 

"  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  i  8,  cl.  12. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  second  article  written  by  Henry 
Monaghan,  which  deals  with  the  Presi- 
dent's warmaking  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  that  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pkesioenti.m.  Was-Makinc 
(By  Henry  P.  Monaghan*) 

The  Vietnam  "war"  has  convinced  many 
persons  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  claims  apparently  unlimited  power  to 
commit  this  country  to  war.  Not  surprisingly, 
therefore,  considerable  Interest  has  focused 
on  the  powers  that  Inhere  in  the  presidency. 
And  many  critics  of  the  war — those  who  In 
other  times  and  in  other  contexts  might 
have  been  sympathetic  to  a  spacious  concep- 
tion of  presidential  power — have  concluded 
that  the  Vietnam  confiict  Is  not  only  a  tragic 
error,  but  Is  the  direct  result  of  unconsti- 
tutional conduct  by  the  president.  I  cannot 
accept  this  view:  at  bottom,  it  seems  to  me 
yet  another  example  of  the  American  pro- 
pensity to  substitute  "for  the  question  of  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  powers  of  government 
.  .  .  the  question  of  their  eiUtence."*  In 
view  of  what  has  already  been  written."  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  considerations 
that  Impress  me  as  controlling.  Since  my 
concern  Is  with  the  constitutional  relation- 
ship between  the  president  and  congress.  I 
shall  give  no  consideration  to  the  consis- 
tency of  the  president's  action  with  American 
treaty  obligations  or  with  international  law 
generally.' 

I 

If  one  examines  the  text  of  the  constitu- 
tion, he  Is  at  once  struck  by  the  differences 
between  the  powers  conferred  upon  congress 
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by  article  I  and  those  given  to  the  president 
by  article  n.  The  great  powers  that  one 
Identifies  with  the  national  government  are 
conferred  upon  congress:  the  pyowers  to  tax 
and  to  spend,  to  regulate  commerce,  to  raise 
armies  and  navies,  and  to  declare  war.'  By 
contrast,  the  textual  powers  conferred  upon 
the  president  are  both  few  and  of  uncertain 
dimension.  Some  are  plainly  of  a  trivial 
character.'  The  few  more  open-ended  clauses 
upon  which  "strong"  presidents  have  based 
their  authority  are  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  executive  Power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  .  .  . 

Section  a.  The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  a  Militia  of  the 
several  States,  when  called  Into  the  actual 
Service  of  the  United  States;    .  .  . 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  providing  two  thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  concur;  and  he  shall  nom- 
inate, and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassa- 
dors, other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls.  .  .  . 

Section  3.  |H)e  shall  take  Care  that  the 
Laws  be  faithfully  executed  .  .  .* 

But,  textually,  none  of  these  powers  need 
be  read  as  a  significantly  independent,  sub- 
stantive power.  For  example,  the  grant  of 
the  "executive  power"  in  section  1  can  be 
understood  simply  as  creating  a  unitary  ex- 
ecutive department  that,  in  turn,  will  possess 
the  powers  subsequently  enumerated  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  3.^  The  power  to  receive  ambas- 
sadors might  mean  no  more  than  that,  as 
the  nation's  symbolic  head,  the  president  has 
a  ministerial,  non-dlscretlonary  duty  to  re- 
ceive foreign  representatives.  The  president's 
power  as  commander  In  chief,  so  heavily  re- 
lied upon  by  modern  presidents,  could  be 
read  only  as  constituting  the  president.  In 
Hamilton's  phrase,  "the  first  general  and  ad- 
miral of  the  confederacy,"  ^  and  not  as  an 
Independent  authority  for  making  decisions 
that.  In  turn,  require  use  of  the  armed  forces 
to  back  them  up.'  Finally,  the  "take  care" 
clause  could  be  taken  as  simply  declaratory 
of  a  presidential  obligation  to  enforce  existing 
congressional  policy.  Not  surprisingly,  there- 
fore, the  presidency  was  not  originally  viewed 
as  a  great  office.  The  dominant  mood  was 
that  of  legislative  prerogative. 

But  the  measure  of  presidential  power  can- 
not be  gleaned  simply  from  the  words  of 
article  n  alone,  nor  from  references  by 
eighteenth  century  statesmen  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate distribution  of  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive power.  Fcr  reasons  that  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  examine,  there  has 
been  a  vast  accretion  of  power  In  the  presi- 
dency, particularly  In  this  century."  More- 
over, there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  In 
congressional  power.  The  amount  of  political 
power  In  any  society  Is  not  a  fixed,  determi- 
nate sum;  It  can  expand  or  contract  as  a 
society  changes.  Accordingly,  congn'esslonal  as 
well  as  presidential  power  could  have  signifi- 
cantly Increased  as  American  society  and  the 
entire  world  became  more  complicated  and 
interdependent.  It  did  not  do  so  largely  be- 
cause of  congress'  Increasing  Inability  to  deal 
with  national  and  International  problems." 
"Presidential  government"  has,  therefore, 
emerged  as  the  dominant  aspect  of  modern 
American  political  life;"  It  Is  to  the  presi- 
dency, not  congress,  that  we  look  for  realiza- 
tion of  the  aspirations  of  a  "great  society." 

I  doubt  whether  the  emergence  of  presi- 
dential government  Is  a  process  capable  of 
significant  reversal;  an  apparently  universal 
characteristic  of  twentieth  century  govern- 
ment has  been  the  growth  of  "executive" 
power  and  the  relative  decline  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  Whether  this  result  Is  desirable 
is,  of  course,  an  issue  of  major  contemporary 
Importance."  Whether  It  "defeats"  the 
framers'  Intention  Is.  however,  a  profitless 
speculation."  We  do  not  and  cannot  know. 
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what,  specifically,  they  would  have  thought 
about  a  world  so  different  from  their  own. 
Nor  would  we  really  care."  The  central  fact 
Is  that  the  framers  left  us  with  a  structure 
of  government  sufficiently  fiuld  to  accommo- 
date a  good  deal  of  shifting  power  between 
congress  and  the  president.  The  relative 
balance  of  power  between  the  branches  has 
varied  over  the  course  of  our  history.  But  the 
long  era  of  "congressional  government,"" 
v/hlch  extended  from  the  civil  war  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  now  given 
way  to  an  era  of  presidential  dominance. 

By  and  large  the  broad  expansion  of  presi- 
dential power  has  occurred  as  a  result  of 
large,  open-ended  leglsla*ive  grants  from  con- 
gress Itself.  At  least  with  respect  to  internal 
matters,  presidents  have  seldom  been  forced 
to  rely  upon  any  claim  of  "Inherent"  presi- 
dential powers."  However,  appeals  to  this 
source  have  not  been  lacking.  Pointing  to  the 
grant  of  the  executive  power,  as  well  as  the 
"commander-in-chief"  end  the  "take  care" 
clauses,  "strong"  presidents  have  always  as- 
serted the  power  to  act  in  the  absence  of 
statute  where  there  was  an  emergency.  And 
despite  the  locse  manner  in  which  the  case 
Is  sometimes  read,  the  Steel  Seizure  case  '^ 
fully  supports  their  claim.  There,  the  secre- 
tary of  commerce,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  president,  seized  the  steel  mills  during 
the  height  of  the  Korean  conflict  in  order  to 
prevent  Interruption  of  vital  support?  for  the 
war  effort.  A  lower  court  injunction  against 
the  seizure  was  siffirmed  In  the  supreme  court 
by  a  six-to-three  vote.  To  be  sure,  in  his 
brief  "opinion  for  the  court"  Mr.  Justice 
Black  rejected  the  proposition  that  the  presi- 
dent could  act  without  congressional  au- 
thorization: "•  In  so  doing,  he  Ignored  In- 
numerable Instances  to  the  contran*.  as  the 
dissenting  opinion  convincingly  demon- 
strated.* More  importantly  Mr.  Justice  Blp.ck 
spoke  only  for  hlmsflf  and  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas.  Four  concurring  and  three  dissent- 
ing justices — seven  of  the  nine  members  ct 
the  court — either  reserved  Judgment  on  the 
issue  or  expressly  recognized  that  the  presi- 
dent had  Inherent  power  to  act  in  an  emer- 
gency so  long  as  he  did  not  contra^-ene  a 
specific  congTes-5lonal  mandate.  Analysis  of 
the  opinions  shows  that  the  real  division 
within  the  court  was  over  the  far  narrower 
Issue  of  whether  the  president's  act  did  In 
fact   contravene   existing   federal   statutes." 

I  seems  to  me  Indefensible  to  assert  that 
even  on  Internal  matters  the  president  must 
Invarlbly  point  to  a  statute  to  Justify  his 
conduct.  Should  an  emergency  arise,  the 
president  must  and  will  act  so  as  to  protect 
the  nations  Interest  as  he  conceives  It.  To 
require  the  exlstance  of  a  statute  wotild 
leave  an  enormous  gap  In  the  nation's  power 
to  meet  an  emergency,  a  doctrine  not  likely 
to  commend  Itself  to  men  of  affairs.  And  I 
would  add  that  the  exlstance  of  an  emergency 
Is  larely  a  political  not  a  Judicial  question. 
If  the  president  abuses  that  power,  the  only 
recourse  is  subsequent  congres.<!lonal  action 
and,  ultimately,  the  displeasure  of  the  elec- 
torate. 

As  It  does  with  respect  to  Internal  matters, 
the  constltu'lonal  text  assigns  broad  powen 
to  congress  In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs: 
congress  Is  given  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations;  to  define  and  punish 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations;  to  de- 
clEu-e  war,  to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties 
(the  senate) ;  to  raise  and  support  the  army 
and  navy;  and  finally,  it  has  control  over 
the  purse  strings."  The  president  is  also  ex- 
pressly vested  with  some  powers  bearing  on 
foreign  relations,  principally  the  power  to 
make  treaties  (with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate)  and  the  power  to  receive 
foreign  envoys."  More  Importantly,  from  the 
beginning  the  Hamlltonlan  contention  "  that 
the  president  possessed  broad  "inherent" 
powers  In  representing  the   nation  In  our 
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foreign  relations  gained  considerable  cur- 
rency. Thus  M&rshall  cotild  refer  to  the  presi- 
dent as  "the  sole  organ  of  the  nation  in  Its 
external  relations,  and  Its  sole  representative 
with  foreign  nations."  By  1935  the  supreme 
court,  undoubtedly  Influenced  by  the  long 
and  steady  growth  of  presidential  activity, 
characterized  the  presidential  prerogative  to 
conduct  foreign  affairs  as  "delicate,  plenary 
and  exclusive."  " 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  most  writers 
recognize  that  the  respective  ambits  of  con- 
gressional and  executive  fKSwers  in  controlling 
the  direction  of  American  policy  cannot  be  re- 
solved simply  by  an  api>eal  to  the  constitu- 
tional text.  That  document  "Is  remarkably 
Inexact  concerning  the  distribution  of  re- 
sponsibilities .  .  .  for  the  making  of  foreign 
policy";  *  It  seems  to  permit  the  exercise 
of  considerable  power  over  this  subject  mat- 
ter In  both  branches.*  Writing  In  1957.  Pro- 
fessor Corwln  accurately  summarized  the  sit- 
uation : 

"  I C I  onsidered  only  for  its  affirmative 
grants  of  p>owers  capable  of  affecting  the 
Issue,  [the  constitution]  is  an  invitation  to 
struggle  for  the  prlvUege  of  directing  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  In  such  a  strug^e  the 
President  has.  It  is  true,  certain  great  ad- 
vantages, which  are  pointed  out  by  Jay  In 
The  Federalist:  the  unity  of  the  office.  Its 
capacity  for  secrecy  and  dispatch,  and  Its 
superior  sources  of  information;  to  which 
should  be  added  the  fact  that  It  Is  always 
on  hand  and  ready  fcr  action,  whereas  the 
houses  of  Congress  are  In  adjournment  much 
of  the  time.  But  despite  all  this,  actual 
practice  under  the  Constitution  has  shown 
that,  while  the  President  Is  usually  In  a 
position  to  propose,  the  Senate  and  Congress 
are  often  In  a  technical  position  at  least  to 
dispose.  The  verdict  of  history,  In  short.  Is 
that  the  power  to  determine  the  substantive 
content  of  American  foreign  policy  is  a  di- 
vided power,  with  the  lion's  share  falling 
usually,  though  by  no  means  always,  to  the 
President."  "' 

Accordingly,  even  If  one  were  inclined  to 
accept  Mr.  Justice  Black's  view  that  presi- 
dential action  within  the  United  States  must 
be  grounded  In  a  statute,  there  Is  no  basis 
for  applying  such  a  rigid  concept  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  past  our  shorelines. 

The  general  view  for  which  I  have  been 
contending  Is  that  analysis  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  should  focus  more 
on  a  recognition  that  often  what  is  being 
separated  are  institutions  and  not  neces- 
sarily "powers.""  To  some  degree  these  in- 
stitutions have  unique  powers;  one  would 
not  expect  the  president  to  promulgate  an 
Income  tax  code  merely  because  in  his  Judg- 
ment congress  should  have  done  so.  But  there 
are  gray  areas  where  Joint  power  exists — 
where  both  branches  have  tremendous  and 
overlapping  power  and  where  any  "conflict" 
must  be  resolved  on  the  political  not  the 
legal  level.^  This  seems  to  me  indisputably 
true  In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  And  the 
consequences  of  this  view  are  of  course  evi- 
dent: the  existence  of  the  congressional 
power  over  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs  will 
not  support  a  narrow  definition  of  presiden- 
tial power.  Absent  congressional  action,  the 
president  has  (to  use  a  conclusory  term) 
"Inherent"  constitutional  power  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  error  of  considerable  signiflcarice  to  adopt 
uncritically  an  "either-or"  logic — to  assume 
that  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
requires  that  power  must  be  either  in,  and 
only  in,  congress  or  in  the  president.  Such 
a  rigid,  mechanical  view  has  never  accurately 
described  the  relationship  between  congress 
and  the  presidency  even  with  respect  to 
internal  affairs;  it  Is  wholly  insupportable 
In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  The  fact  Is 
that  power  may  Inhere  In  both  branches. 

Necessity,  of  course,  requires  that  the 
president  have  the  major  responsibility  for 
day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Coupled 


with  the  Institutional  weakness  of  congress  ** 
this  fact  gives  modem  presidents  tremendous 
leverage  in  any  struggle  with  congress  for 
control  over  the  direction  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  A  determined  president  can  con- 
front congress  with  a  fait  accompli;  none- 
theless, congress  Is  under  no  constitutional 
compulsion  to  back  It  up."  Thus,  while  it 
lacks  the  institutional  capacity  to  play  a 
sustained  affirmative  role  In  shaping  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  a  sufficiently  determined 
congress  "  can  exercise  considerable  direction 
over  at  least  specific  aspects  of  that  policy. 
It  is,  I  submit,  with  the  foregoing  general 
considerations  in  mind  that  one  should 
commence  any  assessment  of  presidential 
power  to  commit  the  armed  forces  to  hostili- 
ties without  prior  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

n 

The  occasions  on  which  presidents  have 
refused  to  take  military  action  abroaxl  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization are  few  in  number  and  Increas- 
ingly rare.*'  Prom  the  beginning  of  our  con- 
stitutional history,  presidents  have  both 
deployed  the  armed  forces  abroad  and  com- 
mitted them  to  actual  hostilities  without 
explicit  congressional  authorization.  In  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  and  twenty  instances 
of  such  action  exist.*^  The  precedents  ex- 
tend back  to  Washington  and  Include  that 
great  "strict  construcilonisf  Jefferson;  they 
run  through  the  nineteenth  century;"  and 
with  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as 
a  global  power  In  this  centtiry.  they  become 
sharper  and  more  spectacular.  The  presi- 
dencies of  the  two  Roosevelts  provide  clas- 
sic examples.*  Moreover,  no  recent  presi- 
dent has  refused  to  commit  the  armed  forces 
to  actual  hostilities  because  of  a  lack  of 
congressional  approval,  as  the  conduct  of 
Trtiman  in  Korea,  Johnson  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  Kennedy.  Johnson  and 
Nixon  in  Southeast  Asia  demonstrate.*  Thus, 
argues  the  state  department,  "practice  and 
precedent  have  confirmed  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  president  to  commit  the 
armed  forces  to  battle  without  a  declaration 
of  war."  *' 

The  strength  of  the  "practice  and  prece- 
dent" has,  however,  not  gtone  unchallenged. 
Most  writers  who  seek  constitutionally  based 
restrictions  on  the  president's  war-making 
power  argue  that  the  precedents  are  not  com- 
pelllng.o  Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
there  is  only  one  prior  illustration  of  presi- 
dential commitment  of  armed  forces  to  war 
without  congre£Slonal  authorization,  namely. 
Korea."  The  other  Instances  cited,  it  Is  ar- 
gued, were  simply  presidential  responses  to 
reprisals,  or  "relatively  minor  and  short- 
lived occurrences  (that)  do  not  establish 
precedent  for  the  massive  and  long-lasting 
(Vletn.-unl  war  ...":"  "minor"  and  "short- 
lived" from  whose  point  of  view?  Certainly 
not  from  the  perspective  of  those  against 
whom  the  armed  forces  were  employed:  and 
certainly  not  from  the  presidents'  view,  since 
they  generally  brought  about  the  results 
Intended.  To  dismiss  American  Interventions 
In  Latin  America  as  "minor"  amounts  to 
recognition  of  presidential  power  to  wage 
war  against  weak  opponents  for  limited  pur- 
poses. 

The  validity  of  each  of  the  precedents  re- 
lied upon  by  the  state  department  need  not 
be  separately  defended.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  seem  to  me  to  add  up  to  the  following: 
with  ever-increasing  frequency,  presidents 
have  employed  that  amount  of  force  '•hat 
the7  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  their 
foreign  policy  objectives.  When  little  force 
was  needed  (e.g..  In  otir  incursions  In  Latin 
America),  little  was  used;  when  larger  com- 
mitments were  necesary,  they  too  were  forth- 
coming. Whatever  the  Intention  of  the  fram- 
ers, the  military  machine  has  become  simply 
an  Instrument  for  the  achievement  of  foreign 
policy  goals.**  which.  In  turn,  have  become 
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a  central  respoiisibUlty  ot  the  presidency. 
Congress  has  seldom  objected  on  legal 
grounds.'-  and  so  the  only  limitation  upon 
presidential  power  has  been  that  imposed 
by  political  considerations.  That  Is  the  teach- 
ing of  our  history. 

To  be  sure,  various  legal  theories  have 
been  advanced  In  delense  of  presidential 
power.  I:i  giKKl  lawyer-like  fashion  these 
theories  have  been  framed  in  terms  no  broad- 
er than  necessary  to  Justify  the  particular 
presidential  action  at  Issue.'-  For  example, 
in  the  late  nineteenth  centurv'.  American 
troop  interventions  in  Latin  America  were 
rationalized  In  terms  of  "inherent"  presi- 
dential power  ■neutrality"  to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  abroad  during 
foreign  disorders — a  fiction  that  did  not  sur- 
vive the  turn  of  the  ceutuo-''  Since  presi- 
devitial  use  of  armed  forces  abroad  has  as- 
sumed considerably  enlarged  dimension  in 
this  century,  it  is  hardly  surprlsng  that  the 
supporting  rationales  have  been  constantly 
broader.ed  and  adjusted."  The  rationales 
have,  in  a  word,  followed  the  practice. 

Despite  the  foregoing  history,  most  con- 
temporary writers,  deeply  distressed  by  the 
Vietnam  war,  have  Insisted  that  presidential 
power  over  foreign  affairs  does  not  embrace 
the  poAer  to  "make"  war.  And.  they  argue, 
committing  the  armed  forces  to  hostilities 
on  the  scale  that  has  occurred  in  Vietnam 
Is  "making"  war.  These  wTiters  argue  that 
the  decision  to  make  war  has  such  obvi- 
ously far-reaching  consequences  that  the 
framers  wisely  required  that  It  must  te  made 
by  a  broadly  representative  body,  namely, 
congress.=«  So  stated,  the  argument  has  con- 
siderable appeal:  nonetheless.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  can  provide  an  acceptable  basis 
for  developing  constitutionally  based  restric- 
tions upon  use  of  military  force  as  an  in- 
strument of  presidential  foreign  policy. 

All  the  commentators  agree  that  the  presi- 
dent has  some  "inherent"  power  to  commit 
the  armed  forces  to  hostilities  where  neces- 
sary to  repel  "sudden  attacks."  And  few,  If 
.  any.  would  restrict  that  power  to  one  of 
repelling  attacks  on  American  soil — thereby 
Ignoring  attacks  on  Canada  and  (In  a  highly 
Interdependent  world*  attacks  on  NATO 
countries.  Generally  speaking,  the  commen- 
tators recognize  that  a  president  ciin  take 
action  with  respect  to  any  "sudden  attack" 
where  American  Interests  are  at  stake." 

In  its  most  rudimentary  form,  the  "sudden 
attack"  theory  suggests  a  line  between  de- 
fensive and  aggressive  action.  The  president 
may  take  only  that  action  necessary  to  de- 
fend American  interests;  he  cannot  go  fur- 
ther and  engage  in  the  "aggressive"  use  of 
military  force."  So  conceived,  the  sudden 
attack  theory  has  little  to  reconunend  It.  A 
line  between  defensive  and  aggressive  action 
might  have  been  workable  In  the  era  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison;  the  vast  expanse  of 
two  oceans  and  generally  poor  communica- 
tions permitted  some  content  to  such  a  dis- 
tinction. But  that  distinction  can  have  little 
meaning  for  the  president  of  a  great  global 
power  in  a  highly  complex  and  Interdepen- 
dent world.  Modern  presidents  are  faced  with 
endless  -"emergencies"  of  valuing  duration 
and  Intensity,  and  the  military  apparatus  has 
become  an  Important  instrument  of  their 
foreign  policy.  Given  the  evolution  of  the 
presidency,  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  in  the 
twentieth  century  the  presidential  power  to 
repel  sudden  attacks  has  "developed  Into  an 
undefined  power  ...  to  employ  without  Con- 
gressional authorization  the  armed  forces  In 
the  protection  of  American  rights  and  Inter- 
est broad  whenever  necessary."  " 

Rejecting  a  narrow  version  of  the  "sudden 
attack"  theory,  several  writers  seek  to  articu- 
late constitutional  limitations  on  presidential 
war-making  In  terms  of  the  president's  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  congress."  Where 
an  "emergency"  precludes  an  opporttinlty  to 
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consult  with  congress  the  president  may 
commit  the  armed  forces  to  hostilities  to  the 
extent  he  deems  necessary.  A  narrow  defini- 
tion of  "emergency"  could  make  this  theory 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  sudden  at- 
tack theory;  but  emergency  can  be  conceived 
more  generously  so  as  to  include  any  situa- 
tion In  which  the  president  could  conclude 
that  quick,  decisive  use  of  force  Is  neces- 
sary." The  Important  point  of  the  theory  is 
that  the  president  must  seek  congressional 
authorization  at  the  first  available  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  are,  however,  dlfl'erences  among 
these  writers  who  hold  to  this  "congressional 
approval"  theory.  Some  commentators  ap- 
parently assume  that  any  "major"  foreign 
deployment  of  the  armed  services  under  cir- 
cumstances that  might  constitute  an  act  of 
war  under  international  law  should  have 
congressional  approval.'*  Others  assert  that 
only  the  actual  commitment  of  the  armed 
forces  to  hostilities  requires  congressional 
approval."  In  tiu-n,  some  writers  believe  that 
any  commitment  of  the  armed  forces  to  bat- 
tle requires  approval;  •"  others  apparently 
assume  that  only  "massive,"  "major"  or 
"prolonged"  use  of  the  military  requires 
congressional  action."  The  former  position  is 
at  least  clear;  as  previously  Indicated,  the 
latter  position  amounts  to  a  concession  that 
the  president  Is  authorized  to  wage  "quick" 
wars  against  weak  opponents  for  limited 
objectives. 

To  ask,  if  possible,  that  the  president  ob- 
tain authorization  from  Congress  before  mak- 
ing any  (major?)  commitment  of  the  armed 
forces  to  hostilities  may  represent  desirable 
policy.  That  Judgment  depends  largely  on 
one's'  assessment  of  the  respective  Institu- 
tional competence  of  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent." But  the  central  Issue  is  whether  such 
authorization  is  constitutionally  required.  To 
my  mind,  there  are  several  objections  to  as- 
serting that  the  proposed  rule  Is  of  consti- 
tutional magnitude:  (1)  It  Is  too  uncertain  in 
what  it  demands;  (2)  history  has  legitimated 
the  practice  of  presidential  war-making;  and 
(3)  the  proposed  rule  stems  from  an  unreal- 
istic model  of  separation  of  powers. 

first.  It  is  unclear  precisely  what  the  am- 
bit of  any  supposed  congressional  preroga- 
tive is.  Can  the  president  continue  to  act  If 
Congress  Is  too  divided  to  act  clearly  either 
in  support  of  or  in  opposilton  to  the  presi- 
dent s  action?  And  what  precisely  is  the 
president  to  ask  of  Congress?  One  commenta- 
tor would  apparently  require  n  declaration  of 
war  or  of  "limited  war."  ■"  These  are  drastic 
steps,  which  could  have  serious  and  damag- 
ing consequences  both  In  our  foreign  rela- 
tions "  and  lntemally.<"  But  If  Congress  can 
authorize  presidential  action  without  such  a 
declaration,"  what  Is  the  textual  basis  of 
that  power?  And  at  what  frequency  or  under 
what  conditions  must  congressional  approval 
be  re-obtained? 

Moreover,  has  Congress  approved  presi- 
dential action  in  Vietnam,  either  In  the 
sweeping  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  or  by 
implication  In  Us  monetary  authorization 
bills? «  If  not.  what  further  kind  of  con- 
gressional action  Is  needed?  •»  In  any  event, 
can  It  fairly  be  denied  that,  at  least  tmtll  re- 
cently. Congress  has  In  fact  overwhelmingly 
supported  presidential  policy  In  Vietnam?  If 
such  an  informal  consensus  existed,  is  that 
sufficient  "authorization"?  In  this  regard  it 
win  not  do  to  say  that  Congress  has  not  ap- 
proved presidential  policy  In  Vietnam  be- 
cause Its  "choice"  has  been  restricted  by  a 
presidential  fait  accompli.  In  view  of  the 
president's  operational  responsibility  for  for- 
eign affairs  and  its  own  lack  of  institutional 
competence  to  play  a  sustained  affirmative 
role.  Congress  necessarily  must  always  act 
after  the  fact.  Accordingly,  Congress'  func- 
tion Is  essentially  to  check  and  disapprove 
presidential  policy."  In  Vietnam,  United 
States  involvement  has  been  by  way  of  slow, 
steady  escalation  In  ctmunltment;  any  fait 
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accompli  has  occurred  only  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  Congress  has  had  con- 
siderable time  to  reverse  the  direction  of  pres- 
idential policy;  until  the  Cambodian  inci- 
dent. It  has  made  no  serious  effort  to  do  so. 
Second.  In  varying  degrees  the  commen- 
tators present  us  with  visibly  strained  efforts 
to  minimize  the  long  and  ever-accumulating 
practice  of  presidential  "war-making,"  if 
one  prefers  that  term.  For  better  or  worse 
that  practice  seenxs  to  me  clearly  established, 
as  I  have  Indicated.  To  my  mind,  this  his- 
torical development  of  our  Institutions  has 
settled  the  legitimacy  of  "Inherent"  presi- 
dential power  to  commit  the  armed  forces  to 
hostilities.  A  practice  so  deeply  embedded  In 
our  governmental  structure  should  be  treated 
as  decisive  of  the  constitutional  Issue.  His- 
tory and  practice  are  not  here  being  ap- 
pealed to  In  order  to  freeze  forever  the  scope 
of  a  constitutional  guarantee  framed  In 
terms  of  Individual  liberty;  »»  rather,  this 
Issue  deals  with  the  distribution  of  politi- 
cal power  between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches.  Matters  of  this  character 
are.  In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
best  left  "to  the  practice  of  government."* 
Third.  The  writers  who  advocate  consti- 
tutionally based  restraints  on  presidential 
war-making  expend  little  effort  on  develop- 
ing any  comprehensive,  realistic  theory  of 
the  contemporary  meaning  of  separation  of 
powers.  Much  of  their  discussion  seems  to 
me  premised  on  an  eighteenth  century 
model  of  the  relationship  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, therefore,  they  do  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  evolution  of  our  governmental  prac- 
tice, particularly  the  essentially  fluid  nature 
of  the  division  between  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  fact  that,  over  time,  the  military  ma- 
chine has  simply  become  an  Instrument  for 
achieving  presidential  foreign  policy  objec-  TC 
tlves.  Moreover,  the  danger  of  any  all-out  ^ 
conflict  between  the  executive  and  leglsla-  ** 
tlve  branches  Is  measurably  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  the  political  parties  cut  across  both 
institutions.  Accordingly,  as  head  of  his 
party,  the  president  can  generally  find  strong 
support  for  his  prerogatives  Inside  congress 
Itself.™  In  sum,  therefore,  these  commen- 
tators' conception  of  separation  of  powers 
does  not  and  cannot  describe  existing  po- 
litical reality. 

Like  federalism,"  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  should,  at  least  In  the  area  of 
foreign  affairs,  be  viewed  as  essentially  a  po- 
litical, not  a  legal,  contract.  The  precise  bal- 
ance of  power  between  congress  and  the 
president  will  reflect  the  dominant  pwlitical 
realities  of  the  times.  So  understanding  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  recognition  of  presidential 
power  to  commit  the  armed  forces  to  hostili- 
ties in  order  to  achieve  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives Is  constitutionally  Inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  congressional  power  to  declare 
war,  or  with  any  of  the  other  congressional 
grants  over  foreign  affairs."  Such  tensions 
as  may  exist  between  the  two  branches  of 
goverrument  occur  because  of  overlapping 
power,  and  they  must  be  resolved  on  the  po- 
litical, not  the  legal,  level. 

To  my  mind,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  cir- 
cumscribe on  constitutional  grounds  the 
president's  power  to  use  the  armed  forces 
abroad  confuses  political  with  constitutional 
issues.'"  This  seems  to  me  all  the  more  ap- 
parent when  It  Is  recognized  that  any  pres- 
ident can  engage  in  a  wide  range  of  conduct 
(such  as  severance  of  diplomatic  relations, 
expulsion  of  ambassadors,  treaty  denuncia- 
tion, etc.),  which  might  easily  force  this 
country  Into  war.  Those  who  seek  constitu- 
tional checks  on  the  president  place  their 
trust  In  false  gods.  As  Professor  Btirns  has 
observed,  the  checks  inherent  in  separation 
of  powers  do  not  operate  In  the  making  of 
war  or  even  In  the  making  of  foreign  poli- 
cies that  could  precipitate  war — for  example, 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  Instructions  to  the  Navy 


Department  in  the  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Yet  these  are  almost  Irreversible  de- 
cisions; If  t.ie  President  makes  a  collossal 
mistake,  there  Is  no  Institutional  safeguard 
against  Its  consequences.  The  President  Is  ac- 
tually checked  by  Congress  only  in  making 
those  decisions  that  could  Indeed  be  reversed 
If  they  turned  out  badly — for  example.  In  so- 
cial or  economic  policy.  Thus  the  President 
might  make  a  decision  on  taxes  is  irrespon- 
sible or  daft  as  a  decision  for  a  showdown 
with  a  foreign  power — but  on  the  former 
matter  there  would  always  be  a  majority  of 
the  voters  at  the  next  election  to  repudiate 
his  actions.  A  presidential  course  set  for  war 
carnot  be  reversed. 

A  nuclear  holocaust  would  wipe  out  all 
the  checks  and  balances — including  the  vot- 
ers. In  short,  the  whole  concept  of  restraints 
in  this  area  Is  topsy-turvey — a  fact  I  some- 
times reflect  on  dourly  as  I  sit  each  fall 
teaching  freshmen  about  the  traditional 
checks  and  balances. 

Still,  the  power  of  the  President  to  make 
a  catastrophic  blunder  while  fatigued  or  un- 
der great  stress  Is  not  the  price  we  pay  for 
the  Presidency.  It  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
living  in  the  kind  of  world  that  we  do.  The 
only  protection  possible  is  the  one  the  White 
House  already  affords :  a  group  of  men  closely 
related  to  the  President  who  can  restrain 
him  If  need  be.  If  power  and  decision  mak- 
ing in  the  White  House  are  collective,  pru- 
dence Is  collective  too.'' 

Absent  a  fundamental  re-structurlng  of 
our  governmental  Institutions,  It  seems  to  me 
Impossible  to  characterize  the  president's 
conduct  in  Vietnam  as  unconstitutional, 
however  unwise  it  may  be.  The  Vietnam  war 
is  an  Instrimient  of  presidential  foreign 
policy.  Those  opposed  to  that  policy  can  call 
upon  congress  to  repudiate  it.  and  congress 
has  ample  power  to  do  so.  There  may  be 
disagreement  over  the  precise  action  that 
congress  could  take.  But  it  seems  difficult  to 
deny  that  congress  has  the  power  to  refuse 
to  appropriate  funds  for  carrying  on  the 
conflict."  Whether  in  that  event  the  presi- 
dent could  "requisition"  other  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  war  need  not  be  considered.  No 
president  could  survive  politically  If  he  Is 
seen  acting  In  lawless  defiance  of  a  congres- 
sional command  to  end  the  war,  even  If  he 
could  escape  Impeachment.  Accordingly,  so 
far  as  Vietnam  Is  concerned.  If  congress  re- 
pudiates the  war,  It  will  come  to  an  end. 

I  should  perhaps  conclude  this  summary 
discussion  with  a  word  about  the  role  of  the 
courts.  Since  the  precise  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
Is  a  matter  for  the  political  process,  I  can  of 
course  see  no  role  for  the  courts  to  play. 
A  contention  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  must  defend  his  decision  to  commit 
troops  to  combat  before  a  federal  district 
Judge  In  Boston,  Milwaukee  or  Seattle  strikes 
me  as  wholly  untenable.'"  I  find  It  Impossible 
to  believe  that  the  article  III  grant  of  "ju- 
dicial power"  to  decide  "cases  or  controver- 
sies" Includes  the  power  to  resolve  Issues  of 
this  magnitude.' 

Henbt  p.  Monaohan. 
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Sees.  (1970). 

'  For  a  general  collection  of  articles  on  this 
aspect  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  see  The  Viet- 
nam War  and  International  Law  (R.  Falk.  ed. 
1968)  and  see  R.  Hull  &  J.  Novogrod,  Law  and 
Vietnam  (1968),  most  of  which  Is  devoted  to 
the  nonconstitutional  law  aspects  of  Vietnam. 
While  I  do  not  purport  to  have  made  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  this  aspect  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  I  must  say  that  the  efforts  to  show 
that  United  States  action  In  Vietnam  vio- 
lates accepted  norms  of  international  law 
seem  quite  insubstantial.  Accordingly,  I 
have  not  included  any  separate  consideration 
on  the  restraint  that  accepted  rules  of  In- 
ternational law  lmp>o£ed  upon  presidential 
war-making.  That,  however,  is  on  issue  that 
merits  careful  consideration. 

*  See  U.S.  Const,  art.  I.  §  8,  els.  1-18.  See 
alS4<  U.S.  Const,  amend.  XIV,  5  5. 

'For  example,  the  president  "may  require 
the  Opinion,  In  writing,  of  the  principal 
Officer  in  each  of  the  executive  Departments, 
upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of 
their  respective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have 
Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for 
Offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
Cases  of  Impeachment."  U.S.  Const,  art.  II, 
§2. 

•U.S.  Const,  art.  II.  H  1-3. 

'See  C.  Black,  Perspectives  In  Constitu- 
tional Law  58  (1963). 

•The  Federalist  No.  69  (A.  Hamilton).  See 
also  Fleming  v.  Page,  50  U.S.  (9  How.)  603, 
615  (1850). 

*  Note,  supra  note  2,  at  1775. 

"This  development  stems  from  such  di- 
verse factors  as  the  rise  of  political  parties, 
the  advent  of  mass  communications,  and  the 
complexity  and  highly  Interdependent  char- 
acter of  modem  life.  For  partlctilarly  helpful 
discussions  of  the  growth  of  and  the  present 
dimensions  of  the  presidency  see  J.  Burns, 
Presidential  Government  (1965);  R.  Neu- 
stadt.  Presidential  Power:  The  Politics  of 
Leadership  (I960). 

"  Kurland,  The  Impotence  of  Reticence, 
1968  Duke  L.J.  619,  634-36. 

"  Id.  at  627-28.  Professor  Kurland,  It  should 
be  noted,  deeply  laments  this  result. 

"  Increasing  concern  has  been  expressed 
whether.  Institutionally,  the  presidency  has 
Inadequate  Information  on  which  grave  de- 
cisions must  be  based.  G.  Reedy,  The  Twi- 
Ught  of  the  Presidency  24-29  (1970).  Like 
many  writers  who  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  president,  Mr. 
Reedy  shows  a  preference  for  a  strong  senate. 

"  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  view  of  the 
framers  see  E.  Corwln,  The  President:  Office 
and  Powers  1787-1957,  at  10-19  (4th  rev.  ed. 
1957) .  It  should  be  recalled  that  this  discus- 


sion took  place  against  a  backdrop  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world  that  bears 
little  semblance  to  our  times.  Even  so.  Hamil- 
ton vigorously  advanced  the  conception  of  a 
strong  president. 

"Missouri  V.  Holland.  252  U.S.  416,  433 
(1920)   (Hohnes.  J.)  : 

|W|hen  we  are  dealing  with  words  that 
also  are  a  constituent  act.  like  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  we  must  realize 
that  the  framers  have  called  Into  life  a  being 
the  development  of  which  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  completely  by  the  most  gifted 
of  Its  begetters.  It  was  enough  for  them  to 
realize  or  to  hope  that  they  had  created  an 
organism;  it  has  taken  a  century  and  has  cost 
their  successors  much  sweat  and  blood  to 
prove  that  they  created  a  nation.  The  case 
before  us  must  be  considered  In  the  light  of 
our  whole  experience  and  not  merely  in  that 
of  what  was  said  a  hundred  years  ago. 

'«  J.  Burns,  supra  note  10,  at  70-71 : 

In  the  deepest  sense  congressional  govern- 
ment was  not  really  government.  It  was  rath- 
er brokerage — a  place  for  the  adjustment  of 
competing  economic  interests.  The  main  In- 
terest In  Congress,  Bryce  noted,  related  to 
the  raising  and  spending  of  money.  And  the 
more  the  Presidency  was  drawn  into  the 
congressional  orbit,  the  less  the  Presidency 
could  be  a  place  for  the  expression  and  real- 
ization of  great  dreams,  programs,  and 
conflicts. 

'"C.  Black,  supra  note  7,  at  57: 

IW]lthout  straining  a  single  provision  In 
the  text.  Congress  might  have  made  the  Pres- 
ident into  a  symbolic  chef  d'6tat.  .  .  . 

[Clongress,  instead  of  reducing  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  a  formal  status,  has  by  its  own 
laws  steadily  added  to  his  power;  most  of  the 
legally  warrantable  powers  of  the  Presidency 
today  come  from  statutes. 

I'Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Saw- 
yer, 343  U.S.  579  (1952). 

'"  Id.  at  587-88.  See  also  J.  Smith  &  C.  Cot- 
ter, Powers  of  the  President  Diiring  Crisis 
(1960). 

"Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Saw- 
j-er,  343  U.S.  579,  683-700  (1952). 

"E.g.,  Kauper,  The  Steel  Seizure  Case: 
Congress,  The  President  and  The  Supreme 
Court,  51  Mich.  L.  Rev.  141.  178  (1952).  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  division  on  this 
Lssue  Is  unimportant.  Congress  had,  after  all, 
not  expressly  forbidden  the  president  to 
seize  the  steel  mills.  See,  e.g.,  C.  Black,  supra 
note  7,  at  64. 

"Mr.  Justice  Black's  opinion  has  been 
widely  criticized.  Professor  Black  character- 
izes It  8LS  "unhlstoric  and  unworkable."  C. 
Black,  supra  note  7,  at  63.  "[T]he  opinion," 
says  Professor  Corwln.  "bears  all  the  ear- 
marks of  hasty  Improvisation  as  well  as  of 
strong  prepossession,  being  tinquestlonably 
contradicted  by  a  long  record  of  presidential 
pioneering  in  territory  eventually  occupied 
by  Congress."  E.  Corwln,  supra  note  14,  at 
155.  See  also  Corwln,  The  Steal  Seizure  Case: 
A  Judicial  Brick  Without  Straw,  63  Colum. 
L.  Rev.  53  (1953);  B^auper,  supra  note  21; 
Lea,  The  Steel  Case:  Presidential  Seizure  of 
Private  Industry,  47  Nw.  UX.  Rev.  289  (1952) . 
It  has,  of  course,  sometimes  been  sug- 
gested that,  given  a  grave  enough  situation, 
the  president  can  act  in  disregard  of  a  legis- 
lative command.  Lincoln  put  the  matter 
sharply:  "Are  all  the  laws  but  one  to  go  un- 
executed, and  the  Government  Itself  to  pieces 
lest  that  one  be  violated?"  Message  to  Con- 
gress, JtUy  4,  1861  (emphasis  In  original), 
quoted  in  E.  Corwln,  supra  note  14,  at  252. 
See  generally  E.  Corwln,  supra  note  14,  at 
228-30,  250-52.  Despite  the  evident  appeal  In 
Lincoln's  position  it  Is  difficult  to  frame  any 
theory  of  separation  of  powers  that  would 
permit  the  president  to  claim  Inherent  power 
to  disregard  congressional  commands  be- 
cause he  deemed  an  emergency  to  exist.  Of 
course,  there  are  techniques  by  which  this 
Issue  can  be  avoided.  It  seems  likely,  for  ex- 
ample, that  existing  statutes  could  generally 
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be  construed  In  a  manner  so  as  not  to 
present  any  conflict. 

« U.S.  Const,  art.  I.  i  8.  els.  3,  10-14:  U.S. 
Const,  art.  11.  S  2- 

«  UjS.  Const,  art.  II.  iS  2-3. 

"The  respective  prerogatives  of  congress 
and  I  he  president  were  vigorously  debated 
by  Hamilton  and  Madison.  See  E.  Corwin. 
supra  note  14.  at  177-84.  Hamilton  pressed 
for  a  particularly  broad  consuuctlon  of 
presldeiiUal  power  to  conduct  foreign  affairs. 

See  id. 

-•'  Annals  of  Cong.  613  ( 1800) . 
:^  United  States  v.  Curtis- Wright  Export 
Corp,  299  U.S.  304.  320  (1936).  Here,  the 
court  accepted  the  doctrine  of  "Inherent" 
presidential  power  over  foreign  affairs.  Id.  at 
319-20.  See  generally  E.  Corwin,  supra  note 
14,  at  170-226;  G.  Schubert.  The  Presidency 
in'the  Courts  101-36  ( 1957) . 

»  L.  Koenig.  The  Presidency  and  The  Crisis 
18  ( 1944) . 

=»  Professor  Black  argues,  however,  that  the 
textual  powers  of  the  president  to  conduct 
foreign  affairs  are  In  fact  minimal.  Accord- 
Uigl.".  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
stitutional text  presupposed  congressicual 
supremacy  m  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  corre- 
KMnding  to  a  slmUar  supremacy  in  internal 
affairs.  C.  Black,  supra  note  7,  at  57-59.  Pro- 
fesaor  Kurland  is  of  the  same  view.  Kurland, 
supra  note  11,  at  621-23. 1  tend  to  agree  with 
this  view.  Historical  necessity  has.  however. 
ej.pancied  the  content  of  si'.ch  terms  as  "exec- 
utive power"  and  "commander  In  chief"  and 
It  haa  given  sanction  to  the  Hamlltonlan 
view  of  "Inherent"  powers— I.e.,  to  powers 
not  In  the  constitutional  text.  See  generally 
authorities  cited  In  note  27  supra. 

*  E.  Corwin.  supra  note  14.  at  171  (em- 
phasis m  original)    (footnote  omitted). 

■' R.  Neustadt.  supra  note  10.  at  33:  "The 
consUtutlonal  convention  of  1787  is  supposed 
to  have  created  a  government  of  separated 
powers.'  It  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Rather. 
It  created  a  government  of  separated  insti- 
tutions fhanng  powers."  (emphasis  in  orig- 
inal) .  See  also  8.  Huntington.  PoUtlcal  Order 
in  Changing  Societies  109-12.  116-21  (1968). 
^  There  are  numerous  areas  where  clashes 
between  the  president  and  congress  are  not 
easily  resolvable  apart  from  the  play  of  the 
political  process.  For  example,  there  arc  no 
clear  rules  governing  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive to  withhold  Information  from  congress. 
Younger  Congressional  Investigations  and 
Executive  Secrecy:  A  Study  In  the  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  20  U.  Pitt.  L.  Rev.  755  (1959) . 
See  also  the  questions  arising  from  the  presi- 
dents asserted  power  to  "Impound"  funds 
voted  by  congress  for  expenditures. 

"The  "conclusion  Is  unavoidable  that  the 
national  legislature,  as  it  now  playa  Its  ex- 
acting role  on  the  political  stage.  Is  remark- 
ably Ill-suited  to  exercise  a  wise  control  over 
the  nation's  foreign  policy."  R.  Dahl.  Con- 
gress and  Foreign  Policy  3  (1950).  However. 
Professor  Finer  has  voiced  grave  concern 
about  the  capacity  of  one  man  to  respond  In 
a  rational  manner  to  constant  world  crises 
and  has  suggested  Institutional  restraints  on 
the  presidency.  H.  Finer.  The  Presidency: 
Crisis  and  Regeneration  198  (1960). 
«E.  Corwin.  st'.pra  note  14.  at  184-93. 
^"Sena'p"  should  in  all  probability  be 
substituted  for  "congress."  But  see  J.  Clark. 
The  Senate  Establishment  15  (1963)  ("the 
Senate  has  become  archaic,  outmoded,  ob- 
solete as  a  meaningful  democratic  Institu- 
tion"). It  is,  I  think,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
imagine  any  real  role  In  foreign  affairs  for 
the  house  of  representatives. 

»In  recent  times  President  Wilson  alone 
seems  to  have  been  troubled  by  lack  of  con- 
greisslonal  authorization.  See  Comment.  The 
President,  The  Congress,  and  The  Power  to 
Declare  War.  16  Kan.  L.  Rev.  82,  85  (18B7). 
Nonetheless,  he  ordered  the  bombing  of  Vera 
Ctu2  without  congressiona!  authority.  Id.  at 
84.  Moreover,  with  respect  to  World  War  I, 
he  took  action  that,  he  conceded,  was  quite 
likely  to  draw  us  Into  war. 


'^  For  a  valuable  collection  of  instances  of 
such  presidential  action  extending  through 
1941  see  J.  Rogers.  World  Policing  and  The 
Constitution  92-123  (1946).  See  .-Uso  F.  Wor- 
muth.  supra  note  2.  at  6-43;  M.  Pusey.  supra 
note  2,  at  41-114. 

»*  Professor  Commanger  describes  the  post 
civil  war  instances  as  "so  numerous  ao  to 
be  tedious."  Conunanger,  Presidential  Power: 
The  Issue  An.Uyzed,  N.Y.  Times.  Jan.  14. 
1951   §6  (Magazine),  at  23. 

*  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  conduct 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  see  L.  Koenig.  supra 
note  28.  18-66. 

*"It  should  also  be  noted  that  President 
Elsenhower  deployed  14.000  troops  In  Leba- 
non without  statutory  authority,  and  on  the 
basis  of  his  "Inherent"  constitutional  power. 
See  104  Cong.  Rec.  13.  903-04  (1958)  (state- 
ment by  President  Elsenhower).  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  President  Kennedy's 
use  of  the  navy  In  Cuba.  See  M.  Pusey.  supra 
note  2.  at  9-10.  Fortunately,  in  neither  in- 
stance did  actual  hostilities  occur.  However. 
In  each  case  the  deployment  of  the  armed 
forces  may  actually  have  con-stltuted  an  act 
of  war. 

«»U.S.  Dept.  of  State.  The  Legality  of 
UiUted  States  Participation  In  the  Defense 
of  Viet  Nam,  54  Dep't  State  Bull.  474.  488 
( 1968) ,  reprinted  In  Legality  of  United  States 
Participation  In  the  Viet  Nam  Conflict:  A 
Symposium,  75  Yale  L.J.  1084.  1086  (1966). 
"See,  e.g..  P.  Wormuth,  supra  note  2.  Not 
all  the  critics  agree  with  this  view.  For  ex- 
ample, Pusey  writes  that  "[lln  recent  years, 
however,  the  President  has  been  exercising 
the  power  to  make  war  with  alarming  con- 
sistency." M.  Pusey,  supra  note  2.  at  1. 

"Malawer.  supra  note  2,  at  224.  See  also 
Standard.  United  States  Intervention  In 
Vietnam  Is  Not  Legal,  52  A.B.A  J.  627.  632 
(1966).  If  a  full-blown  declaration  of  war  Is 
a  neces-sary  condition  for  presidential  action. 
Korea  cannot  be  distinguished  by  a  reference 
to  alleged  United  States  obligations  xmder 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  is  merely 
a  treaty.  Only  congress,  not  the  senate,  can 
declare  war. 

"  Malawer.  supra  note  2.  at  213-14. 
«  Professor  Wormuth  argues  that  this  radi- 
cally distorts  the  Intention  of  the  framers. 
F.  Wormuth.  supra  note  2.  at  46.  See  also  Id. 
at  35.  In  the  words  of  President  Buchanan: 
"  The  executive  government  of  this  country 
in  Its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  is 
limited  to  the  employment  of  diplomacy 
alone.  When  that  falls  It  can  proceed  no  fur- 
ther. It  cannot  legitimately  resort  to  force 
without  the  direct  authority  of  Congress,  ex- 
cept in  resisting  and  repelling  hostile 
attack-..'  "  Id.  at  17.  quoting  from  5  Messages 
and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  1789-1908.  at 
516  (J.  Richardson  ed.  1908) . 

«  L.  Koenig.  supra  note  28.  at  48:  "Congress 
seldom  has  objected  to  the  action  of  the 
P>re6ldent.  as  commander-in-chief.  In  sending 
abroad  and  maintaining  the  armed  forces 
without  Its  prior  concurrence.  The  Instances 
of  objection  are  Important,  but  the  otherwise 
genenl  consent  has  tacitly  established  the 
rule  of  practice.  .  .  ." 

•'  See  Note,  supra  note  2.  at  1776-86  for  a 
discussion  of  the  various  theories  advanced 
In  support  of  presidential  action. 
"Id.  at  1788-90. 
"  Id.  at  1793. 

•"For  an  exposition  of  the  view  of  the 
framers  see  M.  Pusey.  supra  note  2,  at  41-57. 
«  E.g..  Velvel.  supra  note  2.  at  453-55. 
"Professor  Malawer  seems  to  assume  this 
view.  Malawer.  supra  note  2.  at  223.  See  also 
Comment.  The  President.  The  Congress  and 
The  Power  to  Declare  War.  16  Kan.  L.  Rev. 
82.  94-95   (1967). 

"Corwin.  Who  has  the  Power  to  Make 
War.  N.Y.  Times.  July  31.  1949.  S  6  (Maga- 
ine) .  at  14.  Sec  also  R.  Hull  &  J.  Novogrod. 
Eupra  note  3.  at  171-72. 

"E.g..  Velvel.  supra  note  2  .at  454-55.  499 
n.  216:  Note,  supra  note  2.  at  1974-98. 
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u  Velvel,  supra  note  3.  at  645-56,  499  n.  216; 
Note,  supra  note  2,  at  1794-98. 
'"  Note,  supra  note  2.  at  1798 : 
[I|nstead  of  assuming  that  the  President 
may  deploy  American  forces  as  he  sees  fit 
and  only  In  the  exceptional  case  need  he  seek 
congressional     approval,     the     presumption 
should  be  that  congressional  collaboration  Is 
the  general  rule   wherever  the  use  of  the 
military  is  Involved,  with  presidential  Initia- 
tive being  reserved  for  the  exceptional  case. 
-•  Professor  Velvel  apparently  assumes  that 
the  President  has  unlimited  constitutional 
{jower   to   deploy   the   armed   forces  abroad. 
Velvel,  supra  note  2.  at  471-72. 
^'  Note,  Eupra  note  2,  at  1797. 
•'•  M.  Pusey.  note  2.  at  174.  Professor  Velvel 
seems  concerned  only  with  massive  Involve- 
ments. E.g..  Velvel,  supra  note  2,  at  468. 

*'  For  various  views  on  the  degree  of  In- 
stitutional competence  held  by  these  two 
branches  see  notes  33  &  35  supra  and  authori- 
ties cited  therein. 
«  Velvel,  supra  note  2,  at  461-62. 
"Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  there 
have  been  no  formal  declarations  of  war  by 
a  nation.  See  Indochina:  The  Constitutional 
Crisis,  116  Cong.  Rec.  7117,  7121  n.55  (dally 
ed.  May  13,  1970).  This  memorandum  was 
prepared  by  Yale  Law  School  students  and 
slgnsd  by  Professor  Blckel  and  others. 

""■A  formal  declaration  of  war  would  of 
course  Increase  the  reservoir  of  Internal  reg- 
ulatory power  possessed  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment (If  It  can  be  Increased  over  what  is 
already  possessed).  For  a  list  of  legislation 
that  becomes  effective  on  the  basis  of  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  see  116  Cong.  Rec. 
5122-23  (daily  ed.  June  3,  1970). 

•♦See  Note,  supra  note  2.  at  1798:  "An  ex- 
cessively wooden  concept  of  what  constitutes 
congressional  exercise  of  Its  power  to  declare 
war  would  have  the  effect,  not  of  preserving 
congressional  authority,  but  of  transferring  :c 
more  and  more  decisions  to  the  more  flexible  3 
executive  branch."  ^ 

» Not  surprisingly,  those  opposed  to  the 
war  find  these  actions  insufficleat.  E.g.,  Mala- 
wer, supra  note  2,  at  227-31;  Velvel.  supra 
note  2,  at  465-66,  472-79.  Indeed,  Professor 
Wormuth  finds  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
"unconstitutional."  F.  Wormuth.  supra  note 
2.  at  43-53. 

"  Note,  supra  note  2.  at  1798-803  carefully 
considers  this  problem. 

•^Thls  seems  to  me  to  dispose  of  argu- 
ments of  the  following  character: 

It  has  been  argued  that  congressional  in- 
action and  f.-\ilure  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution  give  Implicit  authorization  to  the 
Indochlnese  War.  The  logical  outcome  of 
such  an  argument  Is  that  the  President  can 
do  whatever  he  wishes  and  the  Congress  has 
the  affirmative  duty  to  try  to  stop  him.  This 
shifts  the  presumption  of  the  Framers  in 
favor  of  congressional  control  over  war- 
making  and  gives  the  initial  and  continued 
upper  hand  to  the  executive. 

Indochina:  The  Constitutional  Crisis,  su- 
pra note  62.  at  7119  (footnote  omitted).  The 
"presumption"  of  which  these  writers  talk. 
If  it  ever  existed,  has  no  modern  basis.  Sig- 
nificantly, these  writers  make  no  effort  to 
relate  the  alleged  presumption  to  the  pres- 
ent allocation  of  responsibility  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs. 

"Compare  Harper  v.  Virginia  Bd.  of  Elec- 
tions. 383  U  5.  663.  669-70  (1966). 

•In  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  17  U.S.  (4 
Wheat.)  316  (1819).  Chief  JusUce  Marshall 
expressly  recognized  the  Importance  of  the 
historical  practice  of  the  political  organs  of 
the  government  In  assessing  the  meaning  of 
constitutional  guarantees  not  Involving 
guarantees  of  personal  freedom.  In  sustain- 
ing congressional  legislation  creating  a  na- 
tional bank,  he  wrote: 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  bold  and  dar- 
ing usurpation  might  be  resisted,  after  an 
acquiescence  still  longer  and  more  complete 


than  this.  But  it  Is  conceived,  that  a  doubt- 
ful question,  one  on  which  human  reason 
may  pause,  and  the  human  Judgment  be  sus- 
pended. In  the  decision  of  virhich  the  great 
principles  of  liberty  are  not  concerned,  but 
the  respective  powers  of  those  who  are  equal- 
ly the  representatives  of  the  people,  are  to  be 
adjusted;  If  not  put  at  rest  by  the  practice 
of  the  government,  ought  to  receive  a  con- 
siderable impression  from  that  practice.  An 
exposition  of  the  constitution,  deliberately 
established  by  legislative  acts,  on  the  faith  of 
which  an  Immense  prof>erty  has  been  ad- 
vanced, ought  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded. 

Id.  at  401. 

'"  I  do  not  think  the  views  expressed  by 
Professor  Burns  In  his  book  Presidential 
Government  (1965)  are  inconsistent  with 
this  statement. 

='  Recent  decisions  of  the  supreme  court 
Indicate  to  me  that  there  are  no  federalism- 
derived  constitutional  limits  on  congression- 
al leg^lslative  power.  See,  e.g.,  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan.  384  U.S.  641  (1966):  KatBenbach  v. 
McClung.  379  U.S.  294  (1964):  and  Heart  of 
AUanta  Motel,  Inc.  v.  United  States.  379  U.S. 
241  (1964).  which  demoiistrates  that  the 
court  will  sustain  an  exercise  of  congres- 
sional power  that  Is  "rationally"  related  to 
any  of  the  enumerated  congressional  grants. 
Professor  Wechsler  long  ago  reminded  us 
that  the  actual  structure  of  federalism  is  and 
should  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of  politi- 
cal process,  not  by  artificial  legal  doctrines. 
Wechsler.  The  Political  Safeguards  of  Fed- 
eral sm:  The  Role  of  the  States  In  the  Com- 
position and  Selection  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 54  Colum.  L.  Rev.  543  (1954). 

"» It  Is  worth  observing  that  "Congressional 
power  to  declare  war'  .  .  .  does  not.  even 
semantlcally.  exclude  armed  hostilities  with- 
out such  a  formal  declaration."  116  Cong. 
Rec.  8405  (dally  ed.  June  4.  1970)  (letter  of 
Professors  Rostow,  Winter  and  Bock  to  Sena- 
tor Allott). 

"The  vTlters  who  seek  constitutionally 
based  restrictions  are,  of  course,  committed 
to  the  familiar — and  psychologically  com- 
fortable— lawyer's  task  of  "drawing  lines." 
That  mentality  makes  difficult  the  recogni- 
tion of  areas  not  governed  (at  least  In  form) 
by  legal  rules.  Thus  while  one  writer  ac- 
curately frames  "the  real  Issues."  how  Is  the 
President's  authority  as  Chief  Executive  and 
Commander  in  Chief  to  be  reconciled  with 
Congress'  power  to  declare  war?,  his  ap- 
proach Is  an  attempt  to  draw  a  line  so  as  to 
create  an  exclusive  congressional  preserve, 
which  the  President  may  not  trespass  with 
permissiveness.  Note,  supra  note  2.  at  1771. 

"J.  Btims.  supra  note  10.  at  298. 

■■■  See  Indochina:  The  Constitutional  Crisis, 
supra  note  62.  at  7119.  Even  Professor 
Rostow.  et  al..  supra  note  72.  fall  short  of 
challenging  this  power. 

"See  C.  Rossi ter.  The  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Commander  In  Chief  131  (1951) :  "As  In 
the  past,  so  in  the  future,  President  and 
Congress  will  flght  our  wars  with  little  or  no 
thought  about  a  reckoning  with  the  Supreme 
Court." 

■'See  Mora  v.  McNamara,  389  U.S.  934 
(1967).  The  sole  limit  of  the  courts'  powers 
Is,  In  my  Judgment,  to  announce  that  the 
matter  must  be  resolved  by  the  political 
branches  of  government.  Contra,  Schwartz 
&  McCormack,  The  Justiciability  of  Legal 
Objections  to  the  American  Military  Effort 
In  Vietnam.  46  Tex.  L.  Rev.  1033.  1053  (1968) ; 
Velvel.  supra  note  2,  at  479-503.  Professor 
Velvel  has  had  no  success  In  convincing  the 
courts.  Velvel  v.  Nixon.  415  P.2d  236  (10th 
Cir.  1969).  cert,  denied,  396  U.S.  1042  (1970). 

I  recognize,  of  cotirse.  that  not  all  presi- 
dential action  Is  beyond  Judicial  scrutiny. 
For  a  list  of  Instances  in  which  the  supreme 
court  has  invalidated  presidential  action  on 
constitutional  ground  see  G.  Schubert,  supra 
note  27,  at  361-65  (1957). 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  recommend  these  articles  to  all 
Senators  who  want  to  refresh  their  minds 
at  the  beginning  of  this  debate  as  to  the 
constitutional  obligations  of  Senators 
and  the  powers  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  under  the  same  Constitution.  They 
are  scholarly,  well  done,  carefully 
thought  out  pieces. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  another  thought 
or  question  I  should  like  to  raise  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and 
that  is,  I  recognize,  and  I  am  sure  he 
recognizes,  too,  that  this  is  pretty  strong 
medicine  we  recommend  here  by  cutting 
the  power  of  the  purse.  But  those  of  us 
who  have  opposed  the  war  for  a  period 
of  time,  have  sought  other  routes  and 
methods  to  achieve  the  result  we  are  after 
from  the  viewpoint  of  general  policy. 
We  have  had  amendments  that  have 
been  accepted,  and  there  is,  generally 
speaking,  I  think,  an  agreement,  or  the 
desire  at  least,  to  contract  the  war,  as 
seen  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  some  time  ago. 

I  think  we  should  also  recognize  the 
f«u:t  that — when  the  majority  of  our 
legislative  body,  both  House  and  Senate, 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I  have, 
then  the  war  is  ended.  It  is  that  simple. 
But,  as  long  as  we  represent  the  minority 
■»1ew.  It  would  seem  that  the  war  would 
goon. 

That  very  simple  fact  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  that  when  the  majority  of  their 
elected  representatives  want  to  termi- 
nate the  war  by  the  course  of  withhold- 
ing ftmds.  they  can  do  so.  And,  until  the 
majority  of  their  elected  representatives 
want  to  do  it,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
terminated. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  cormection  with 
the  use  of  the  authorization  power  to 
limit  American  military  operations,  the 
authors  of  the  law  review  article,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  have  very 
properly  singled  that  out  as  one  final, 
indisputable  control  Congress  has  over 
military  operations. 

The  constitutional  debate  raged  long 
and  loud  and  clear  on  this  particular 
point.  There  is  no  question  at  all  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  in  the  power 
of  the  purse  as  the  principal  device  by 
which  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  control  the  executive 
branch  on  matters  relating  to  war  and 
peace. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Senator  one  para- 
graph from  this  article  by  Mr.  Cooley 
and  Mr.  Sherrill  in  which  they  say : 

In  order  to  curb  the  possible  expansion  of 
executive  military  power,  and  to  preserve  In 
Congress  the  legal  authority  to  commence 
war.  Congress  was  given  the  exclusive  power 
to  make  military  appropriations.  Although 
It  Is  true  that  the  general  appropriations 
power  was  awarded  Congress  In  article  I, 
section  8,  clause  1,  only  the  military  appro- 
priations power  was  separated  from  the  gen- 
eral grant  and  circumscribed  by  an  ex- 
tremely revealing  limitation;  article  I.  section 
8.  clause  12  places  a  two-year  limitation  on 
the  period  for  which  appropriations  to  raise 
and  support  an  army  may  be  made. 


As  the  Senator  knows,  no  appropria- 
tions power  for  any  purpose  is  limited 
to  2  years  except  for  military  appropria- 
tions. The  reason  for  that,  as  it  becomes 
clear  to  anyone  reading  the  debate  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  is  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  wanted  to  make 
very  sure  that  the  power  of  the  purse 
over  the  military  operations  was  not  ex- 
tended out  to  the  point  where  the  Chief 
Executive  could  conduct  war  without  ref- 
erence to  the  Congress. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  luxury  when 
we  look  critically  at  military  operations 
every  2  years.  To  avoid  that  would  be  to 
avoid  the  clear  obligation  we  have  under 
article  1,  section  8,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  us  to  permit  no 
military  appropriations  for  more  than 
2  years  without  a  critical  review  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  would  add  a  final 
point,  if  I  may,  and  that  is  that  many 
people  in  the  present  administration,  in- 
cluding, I  believe,  our  President,  would 
like  to  see  this  war  ended. 

The  problem  is  that  a  war  su^quires  mo- 
mentum, and  vitality,  and  a  force,  and  a 
constituency  all  of  its  own.  In  order  to 
stop  a  war  and  the  course  of  policy  that 
has  acquired  roots  and  become  dug  in 
at  this  point,  it  is  going  to  require  m£my 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  the  efforts  of 
oxanj'.  The  President  needs  help  in  this 
regard. 

I  have  heard  bandied  about  the  phrase 
"eventual  liquidation  of  our  military 
manpower  commitments  in  the  south- 
eastern part  cf  Asia." 

That  may  be  the  objective  some  in  the 
administration  would  like  to  see  and  hope 
to  see,  but  unless  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  the  legislation  we  support  is 
passed,  this  policy  will  not  be  effectuated 
because  the  counter  forces  are  in  such 
strong  opposition. 

We  should  recognize  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  a  sense  is  helping  to  achieve 
this  objective  that  I  am  sure  many  people 
in  the  administration  want  to  achieve. 

As  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  when  we  meet,  we  will  do  our  best 
to  get  majority  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. If  we  succeed.  I  will  be  delighted, 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  induce  u  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  support  it.  If  we  do  not 
succeed,  I  would  be  disappointed.  How- 
ever, I  would  still  hope  that  the  good 
sense  of  this  amendment  would  prevail 
when  it  comes  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Earlier  today,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  made  a  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  endorsing  the 
amendment  that  is  now  pending,  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war  that  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  me,  and  other  Senators.  He 
made  one  statement  that  I  would  like  to 
underscore  at  this  time.  He  said: 

The  amendment  provides  a  reasonable  and 
flexible  means  for  harmonizing  legislative 
and  executive  policy  on  this  perplexing  Issue. 
I  support  It  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
it. 
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The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  then 
went  on  to  say : 

The  conclusion  that  we  have  satisfied  our 
commitment  to  the  Vietnamese,  coupled  with 
an  extended  timetable  for  troop  withdrawal, 
could  invigorate  the  efforts  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  stand  on  their  own.  Hopefully 
It  will  heighten  the  willingness  of  all  parties 
to  negotiate  an  early  political  settlement. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  then 
said: 

The  establishment  of  a  firm  timetable  for 
U  S  disengagement  would  remove  Hanoi's 
principal  stated  objection  to  serious  diplo- 
macy. It  should  also  reduce  Saigon's  un- 
stated rell-mce  on  the  prospect  of  an  in- 
definite American  stay  to  avoid  coming  to 
grips  with  the  hard  poUUcal  realities  which 
must  shape  any  final  settlement. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  who  has  just  left  the  floor, 
have  both  alluded  to  two  very  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  impact  that  this 
amendment  wUl  have  on  both  Hanoi  and 
Saigon. 

In  the  case  of  Hanoi,  it  meets  the  prm- 
clpal  demands  they  have  made  all  along. 
a  demand  Ahich  we  think  stands  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  stalemate  that  has  kept 
us  from  making  any  progress  in  Paris. 
That  concerns  their  insistence  that  we 
must  agree  not  on  the  withdrawal  of 
150  000  or  180.000  troops,  but  must  agree 
on  the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Vietnamese  soil. 

This  amendment  does  propose  such 
an  agreement,  not  because  we  think  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  Hanoi,  but  because  we 
think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  After  10  years  of  combat  ac- 
tivities in  Vietnam,  and  after  10  years 
prior  to  that  of  assisting  the  French  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  with  military  sup- 
port, I  think  the  time  has  come  in  our 
own  interest  to  terminate  this  war. 

The  first  possible  impact  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  help  break  the 
stalemate  that  has  frozen  the  negotia- 
ing  effort  in  Paris  for  the  past  2  years. 
Nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  those 
negotiations  so  far  other  than  an  agree- 
ment on  the  shape  of  the  table,  and  that 
took  many  weeks  of  hard  negotiations. 

One  of  the  principal  stumbling  blocks 
to  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  has 
been  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the 
other  side  that  they  are  not  interested 
in  talking  seriously  about  a  final  end 
of  the  war  or  the  prisoner  exchange  issue 
or  asylum  or  an>-thing  of  that  kind  un- 
til the  United  States  agrees  to  a  definite 
time  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces. 
If  our  amendment  is  agreed  to.  we 
think  that  great  pressure  will  be  brought 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  to  sit  down 
and  work  out  arrangements  about  tJie 
other  pending  matters  and  especially 
the  matters  of  prisoner  exchange  and 
some  kind  of  arrangements  for  insuring 
the  safety  of  the  withdrawal  process. 

The  other  side  of  the  amendment  con- 
cerns the  impact  on  Saigon.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  administration's  most 
urgent  hope  Is  that  the  people  of  S<feth 
Vietnam  will  somehow  asstune  more 
responsibiUty  for  directing  their  own 
affairs  and  standing  on  their  own  feet. 
For  16  years,  ever  since  we  made  our 
first  written  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
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nam.  in  October  1954.  we  have  been 
hoping  the  same  thing— that  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  assume  a  greater 
burden  of  the  conflict  themselves  and 
that  we  would  not  have  to  carry  the 
enormous  load  we  have  carried  in  blood 
and  treasure  in  that  conflict. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  make 
clear  to  the  regime  in  Saigon  that  they 
must  carry  this  responsibUity  on  their 
own  is  to  set  a  timetable  for  our  with- 
drawal; not  to  say,  as  the  President  said, 
that  we  are  going  to  stay  there  until 
they  are  ready  to  take  over,  which  is  just 
an  invitation  to  the  generals  in  Saigon 
not  to  be  ready. 

To  the  contrary,  we  should  say  that 
after  December  31,  1971,  they  are  on 
their  own  unless  the  President  and  Con- 
gress jointly  decide  that  an  extension  of 
the  withdrawal  deadline  is  in  order. 

The  third  factor  that  seems  to  me  of 
great  importance  in  this  amendment  is 
the  opportunity  it  provides  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  share  with  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people  this  decision  for 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 

In  the  same  sense  that  some  6  years 
ago  President  Johnson  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  asked  for  our  concurrence  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  that  pre- 
ceded an  escalation  of  the  war,  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  logical  for  the 
President,  looking  at  this  very  complex, 
divisive,  and  troublesome  issue,  to  want 
to  share  with  Congress  the  responsibil- 
ity of  ending  the  war. 

I  must  say,  speaking  as  one  who  has 
been  in  the  political  life  of  this  country 
for  a  number  of  years,  that  it  is  difiScult 
for  me  to  understand  why  the  President 
would  not  sgize  on  that  opportunity  to 
share  what  will  obviously  be  a  very  con- 
troversial and.  perhaps,  unpopular  deci- 
sion on  his  part,  and  that  Is  to  order  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  at  some 
point,  stopping  short  of  a  military  vic- 
tory. . 
The  President  said  that  we  are  not 
trying  for  a  military  victory.  He  ruled 
that  out  as  American  policy.  He  said  we 
are  trying  for  a  negotiated  settlement; 
that  we  have  long  since  given  up  the  idea 
of  a  mUltary  decision.  That  being  the 
case  it  is  quite  clear  there  will  be  large 
num'bers  of  Americans  who  will  be  look- 
ing for  a  scapegoat  on  which  to  blame 
what  they  will  regard  as  an  unaccept- 
able settlement  of  the  war,  a  settlement 
that  stops  short  of  a  knockout  punch  of 
our  adversary. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  being 
a  decision  of  that  kind,  one  that  could 
set  off  continued  debate  and  recrunina- 
tions  in  the  country,  the  more  jointly  we 
can  share  in  the  decision  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  more  we  reduce  the 
danger  of  the  kind  of  "scapegoating" 
that  could  divide  the  Nation  for  years 
to  come. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  has  yet  pro- 
posed a  setUement  of  this  war  that  will 
be  enormously  popular.  There  Is  no  way 
to  back  away  from  a  disaster  of  this 
kind  from  the  blunder  we  made  In  Indo- 
china The  best  we  can  do  is  end  the 
blood  bath  and  our  involvement  there  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  No  one  has  the  wis- 
dom to  come  up  with  a  decision  to  make 
everyone  happy.  ,  ^     ^ 

Therefore.  I  plead  with  the  President 


and  his  supporters  to  see  this  amend- 
ment not  as  something  representing  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  the  White  House,  the 
Department  of  State,  or  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  but  as  a  for- 
mula well  within  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  places  In  the  Senate  and  In  the 
Congress  the  obligation  to  make  these 
decisions  about  the  commitment  of 
American  forces  and  American  military 
operations  of  all  kinds. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  would  be  one 
of  the  most  compelling  arguments  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
to  end  American  military  Involvement 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
raises  a  number  of  Important  Issues. 

The  first  of  these  Is  that  the  amend- 
ment offers  a  practical  formula  for  ter- 
minating our  Involvement  in  what  seems 
to  be  an  endless  and  futUe  conflict,  and 
it  does  that  by  setting  an  announced 
timetable,  by  which  we  would  agree  to 
a  particular  time  for  the  withdrawal  of 
our  forces. 

The  alternative  of  such  an  action  is 
many  more  years  of  brutal  and  hopeless 
conflict.  In  which  we  can  anticipate  that 
thousands  of  young  Americans,  to  say 
nothing  of  thousands  of  Asians,  will  be 
killed  and  crippled.  BUllons  of  dollars 
more  In  resources  will  be  wasted,  and 
there  wUl  be  the  further  rending  of  our 
society. 

It  seems  to  me  the  burden  of  proof 
Is  on  those  who  would  gamble  with  an 
indefinite  continuance  of  this  war,  and 
that  it  behooves  them  to  demonstrate  to 
us  what  we  hope  to  gain  as  a  country 
by  continuing  this  war  with  no  an- 
nounced timetable  for  withdrawal  of  aJl 
of  our  forces.  What  would  be  gained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  several  thousand  addi- 
tional American  lives  and  many  more 
billions  of  doUars,  and  the  continued 
destruction  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 
and  their  coxmti-yside? 

If  It  Is  Uue,  as  the  President  has  said— 
and  I  believe  he  means  It^-that  we  have 
given  up  hope  for  a  military  victory, 
what  do  we  hope  to  accompUsh  by  con- 
tinuing this  war  month  after  month? 
What  do  we  believe  there  Is  In  our  pres- 
ent policy  to  produce  negotiations  in 
Paris  when  that  policy  has  produced  no 
progress  at  the  Paris  negotiations  session 
8.fter  session? 

What  evidence  Is  there  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  In  Saigon  Is  prepared 
to  have  us  withdraw  American  forces 
from  their  country?  To  be  sure,  the 
President  talked  In  terms  of  another  re- 
duction of  150.000  men,  but  that  still 
leaves  us  with  280,000  American  forces 
committed  to  Vietnam;  and  with  all  Uie 
pressure  remaining  on  the  other  side  to 
make  It  just  as  difficult  and  painful  for 
us  to  stay. 

I  think  the  burden  Is  on  those  who  de- 
fend the  present  policy,  a  policy  that  has 
not  produced  a  military  victory,  a  policy 
that  has  not  produced  a  negotiated 
setUement,  a  poUcy  that  has  not  pro- 
duced a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
government  in  Saigon  to  stand  up  on  Its 
own  feet. 

Advocates  of  the  policy  now  being  pur- 
sued  In  Vietnam  maintain   that   they 
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have  no  dispute  with  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  in  wanting  the  war  to  end. 
Surely,  that  must  be  the  case.  They 
argue  further  that  the  President  Is 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  amend- 
ment; that  he  is  withdrawing  troops  and 
moving  toward  American  disengage- 
ment; and  they  ask  us  why  we  tamper 
with  the  administration  policies  In  view 
of  troop  reductions  that  have  already 
taken  place. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  based  on  the 
Incredible  cost  of  this  war,  that  we  ques- 
tion those  policies  with  all  the  wisdom 
and  courage  we  can  muster.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  as  the  debate  proceeds  today 
and  continues  Friday.  Saturday,  and 
Monday,  with  the  vote  coming  on  Tues- 
day, we  can  use  this  occasion  as  a  kind 
of  balancing  off  of  the  alternatives  that 
are  available  to  us;  that  we  will  coiiaider 
very  carefully  the  cost  we  can  be  expected 
to  pay  if  we  continue  on  our  present 
course  with  no  .set  timetable  for  with- 
drawal of  our  troops,  against  the  back- 
groimd  of  all  the  likely  effects  of  this 
amendment  upon  our  own  people  and  the 
contesting  forces  in  Saigon  and  Hanoi. 

I  trust  that  we  have  not  grown  so  ac- 
customed to  the  killing  and  maiming  of 
our  young  men  that  we  new  regard  it  as 
the  natural  order  of  things,  to  be  changed 
or  ended  only  upon  the  most  compelling 
and  convincing  evidence.  The  natural 
order  is  for  those  young  men  to  live. 
Many  of  them  resent  their  forced  par- 
ticipation in  a  war  they  regard  as  foolish 
and  polntiess. 

The  President  has  withdrawn  tro<vs. 
Yet,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  over 
15.000  Americans  have  died  since  Janu- 
ary of  1969,  or  that  nearly  100,000  have 
been  wounded.  The  terrible  toll  mounts 
each  week. 

Recently,  a  former  Defense  systems 
analyst  prepared  a  study  of  the  probable 
U.S.  casualty  rates  we  can  expect  imder 
various  policy  alternatives.  His  conclu- 
sions are  based  upon  past  experience. 

He  found  that  In  the  absence  of  a  de- 
finite timetable  for  withdrawal  next  year 
and  If  current  withdrawal  rates  are  con- 
tinued so  that  all  Americans  are  out  in 
early  fiscal  1973.  we  should  be  prepared 
to  accept  at  least  5,400  more  combat 
deaths  and  42,500  combat  wounded. 

If  withdrawals  were  to  stop  when  the 
level  of  50,000  troops  Is  reached,  some 
7,200  Americans  will  be  killed  and  an- 
other 57,100  will  incur  Injuries  by  fiscal 
1975. 

If  we  maintain,  as  is  widely  expected 
under  the  President's  program,  a  force 
level  of  about  225,000  men,  some  14,700 
will  be  killed  and  115,000  wounded  In  the 
next  4  years.  Meanwhile,  the  loss  of  Viet- 
namese life  would  continue  on  a  much 
larger  scale. 

Other  costs  of  the  war  seem  almost  in- 
significant next  to  the  horrible  sacrifice 
of  human  life  and  limb  which  Is  still  be- 
ing exacted.  But  they  continue  to  tear  at 
the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 

We  have  poured  at  least  $115  billion  di- 
rectly into  the  conflict.  It  costs  $57  mil- 
lion each  day.  One  economist  has  cal- 
culated that  hidden  costs  such  as  the  loss 
of  productive  manpower  bring  the  total 
cumulative  price  to  $219  billion. 

War-borne  Inflation  has  robbed  the 


purchasing  power  of  every  dollar  in  cir- 
culation by  as  much  as  one-fourth  since 
1964.  Real  corporate  proflts  have  dropped 
by  17  percent  since  1965.  The  real  average 
income  of  U.8.  production  workers  has 
dipped  by  2  percent  in  the  last  5  years. 
The  war  has  brought  a  painfully  unique 
experience  to  our  economy — a  combina- 
tion of  Inflation  and  recession  at  the 
same  time. 

Meanwhile,  domestic  priorities — 
schools,  housing,  conservation,  anticrime 
efforts,  and  others — have  been  forced  to 
await  the  release  of  Vietnam  funds.  The 
needs  of  millions  of  Americans  are  given 
only  half -hearted  attention,  while  we  in- 
vest our  blood  and  treasure  In  an  imrep- 
resentative  band  of  corrupt  rulers  in 
Saigon. 

Beyond  this  and.  In  part,  because  of 
It,  we  have  been  forced  to  watch  the 
deterioration  of  oiu-  national  spirit.  The 
violence  practiced  by  a  few  self-styled 
revolutionaries  has  diverted  attention 
from  the  quiet  disillusionment  and 
despair  felt  by  millions  of  Americans, 
young  and  old.  We  cannot  even  begin  to 
repair  the  deep  divisions  brought  by  the 
war  tmtil  the  war  itself  is  ended. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  enormous 
burdens  that  Congress  must  ask  why  the 
war  goes  on.  If  those  who  support  cur- 
rent administration  policy  covet  the 
title  "Peacemaker,"  let  them  tell  us  what 
will  be  gained  by  pressing  on  with  this 
hopeless  venture;  what  we  will  have,  at 
the  end  of  more  years  of  conflict,  to  jus- 
tify the  lives  and  bodies  that  will  be 
destroyed  for  so  long  as  it  continues. 

VIETNAMIZATION 

We  are  told  now  that  we  piu-sue  but 
one  essential  aim  in  Vietnam — to  secure 
the  right  of  "self-determination"  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  That  Is  the 
President's  description,  often  diflBcult  to 
locate  amidst  the  wildly  ambitious  claims 
of  his  supporters. 

But  even  that  single  goal  of  Vietnam- 
ese self-determination  is  contradicted  by 
our  own  actions.  We  define  it  in  terms  of 
the  Thieu-Ky  government,  whose  con- 
tempt for  self-determination  is  exhibited 
almost  dally.  That  regime  jails  its  critics. 
It  steadfastly  refuses  to  conduct  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  which  might 
broaden  its  political  base.  It  excludes  Im- 
portant non-Communist  elements  from 
any  sort  of  political  participation.  Our 
embrace  of  that  regime  effectively  denies 
to  the  Vietnamese  people  the  very  goal 
we  profess  to  seek. 

How  can  we  sustain  this  claim  while  at 
the  same  time  suppressing  surveys  In- 
dicating that  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  to  choose, 
the  vast  majority  would  ask  that  we 
leave  their  country  while  only  a  tiny 
percentage — one-twentieth — want  us  to 
stay.  What  are  we  to  say  about  self- 
determination  when  a  public  opinion 
survey  sponsored  by  American  officials 
in  South  Vietnam  this  summer  Indicated 
that  65  percent  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
want  us  to  leave  their  soil  now.  30  per- 
cent had  no  opinion,  and  only  5  percKit 
wished  us  to  remain?  Is  It  surprising 
that  a  red-faced  U5.  command  In  Saigon 
suppressed  this  poll? 

Regardless  of  how  we  view  the  objec- 
tives announced  by  the  President,  we 


must  also  question  whether  there  Is  any 
hope  that  they  can  be  achieved  tmder 
the  strategy  he  proposes  to  follow. 

Today's  mihtary  approach — Vietnami- 
zation — brings  to  mind  previous  attempts 
to  turn  the  war  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. The  following  words  might  well 
be  employed  to  describe  the  current 
approach: 

With  a  little  more  training,  the  Vietnamese 
army  will  be  the  equal  of  any  other  army 
In  Its  abUlty  to  combat  the  enemy  and  will 
be  able  to  defend  Itself  against  the  Vietmlnb 
If  attacked. 

But  they  were  spoken  nearly  15  years 
ago  by  then  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wil- 
bur Bruckner.  In  truth,  Vietnamizatlon 
has  always  been  our  strategy,  even  before 
the  progressive  "Americanization"  for 
the  war.  It  is  as  barren  now  as  It  has 
always  been. 

We  should  be  absolutely  clear  that 
Vletnamization  is  not  a  route  toward 
peace  or  toward  an  end  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment. At  best  It  can  do  no  more  than 
reduce  the  number  of  American  forces, 
and,  perhaps,  the  number  of  casualties. 
But  they  will  not  end  because  the  war 
will  not  end.  On  the  batUefield,  Vietnam- 
izatlon merely  continues  the  policy  of 
military  attrition  In  the  hope  that  the 
other  side  will  eventually  become  dis- 
couraged and  come  to  terms. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  troops  that  can  be  safely  with- 
drawn imder  this  strategy.  The  main  in- 
fluence will  be  exerted  by  factors  totally 
beyond  our  control — primarily  the  com- 
petence and  dedication  of  South  Vlet- 
namization forces  and  the  level  of  ac- 
tivity maintained  by  the  adversary. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  our  com- 
manders In  the  fleld  have  been  in  con- 
stant dispute  with  administration  civil- 
ian policymakers  In  this  country  over  the 
withdrawal  schedule.  They  want  to  slow 
it  down  now,  even  though  some  400,000 
Americans  still  remain.  General  Abrams 
was  reported  to  resist  the  April  an- 
noimcement  that  150,000  more  would  be 
taken  out. 

The  concern  expressed  by  military 
commanders  is  understandable.  I  share 
it.  It  Is  wholly  unreasonable  to  expect 
our  military  to  pursue  the  same  goals 
with  constantly  shrinking  numbers.  In 
addition.  It  poses  grave  risks  to  our 
troops.  "Their  capacity  for  self-defense  Is 
depleted  and  their  dependence  upon  un- 
reliable South  Vietnamese  forces  grows 
each  time  more  Americans  su-e  pulled 
out.  And  so  long  as  there  is  no  commit- 
ment to  complete  withdrawal,  we  can 
expect  that  our  manpower  will  be  pri- 
mary targets  of  enemy  attacks.  I  sub- 
mit that  Vietnamizatlon  exposes  Ameri- 
can men  to  more  danger  than  virtually 
any  other  alternative.  It  literally  invites 
the  sort  of  defeat  the  administration 
fears  so  deeply. 

Today,  we  have  two  fresh  Illustrations 
of  the  fragility  of  the  Vletnamization 
program.  The  flrst  is  the  fact  that  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  almost  without 
fall  respond  to  our  proposal  for  complete 
orderly  withdrawal  with  alarmed  pre- 
dictions of  the  Imminent  collapse  of 
South  Vietnam.  According  to  the  Vice 
President,  for  example,  withdrawal  in  a 
year's  time,  as  we  have  proposed,  would 
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bring  "collapse  of  the  government,  chaos 
in  the  country — and  ultimately  the  kind 
of  communism  that  literally  decimated 
the  civilian  population  of  Hue  in  the  Tet 
offensive."  We  cannot  avoid  asking  that 
if  South  Vietnam  is  in  such  dismal  shape 
now.  after  all  these  years  of  help  and 
with  a  numerical  superiority  of  some  4 
to  1  over  enemy  forces  in  the  South, 
how  can  we  beUeve  that  they  will  soon 
develop  the  capacity  for  their  own  de- 
fense. 

The  sequence  of  events  In  Cambodia 
since  February  of  this  year  is  a  second 
clear  indication  that  Vietnamization  is  a 
losing  game.  The  administration  denies 
•that  we  have  assumed  any  commitment 
to  the  wobbly  new  government  in  that 
country,  Just  as  it  has  denied  all  along 
that  the  decision  to  send  troops  on  May 
1,  was  inspired  by  a  desire  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  that  regime. 

Yet,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  for- 
mal commitment  is  really  irrelevant  in 
the  present  context.  What  is  relevant  is 
the  rationale  for  the  new  program  of  aid 
to  Cambodia.  According  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: 

"We're  going  to  do  everything  we  csin 
to  help  the  Lon  Nol  government"  because, 
•  the  whole  matter  of  Cambodia  is  related 
to  the  security  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam." 

We  should  not  be  surprised  by  this 
statement.  It  reaffirms  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  just  5  months  ago: 

If  this  enemy  effort  succeeds.  Cam- 
bodia would  become  a  vast  enemy  staging 
area  and  a  springboard  for  attacks  on 
South  Vietnam  along  600  miles  of  frontier: 
a  refuge  where  enemy  troops  could  return 
from  combat  without  fear  of  retaliation. 
North  Vietnamese  men  and  supplies  could 
then  be  poured  Into  that  country  Jeopardiz- 
ing not  only  the  lives  of  our  men,  but  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  as  well. 

In  truth,  the  administration  has  been 
saying  throughout  the  Cambodian  epi- 
sode that  the  Vietnamization  strategy 
vvil*.  collapse  if  the  Commimists  are  suc- 
cessful next  door.  As  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said  so  bluntly  last  weekend,  the 
survival  of  the  Lon  Nol  government 
has  become  a  precondition  to  the  success 
of  the  Vietnamization  program  and  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  A  commit- 
ment t3  Vietnamization  is  in  practical 
effect  precisely  the  same  thing  as  a  com- 
mitment to  in.'-ure  the  sunival  of  Lon 
Nol.  It  means  that  we  are  now.  In  Cam- 
bodia, right  back  where  we  started  in 
Vietnam  a  decade  ago.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  thus  far  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  used  to  shore  up  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  while  .American 
manpower  takes  their  place  back  in 
Vietnam.  Yet,  even  as  many  &f.  40.000 
ARVN  troops  are  barely  able  to  defend 
Phno  Penh,  while  the  Communists 
freely  roam  the  countryside.  In  spite 
of  the  President's  claim  of  a  great 
American  victory  in  Cambodia,  the  hard 
truth  is  that  events  in  Cambodia  have 
dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  the  whole 
Vietnamization  strategy.  The  central 
Communist  headquarters  the  President 
.^aid  we  were  attacking  in  Cambodia  was 
never  found,  and  the  border  sanctuaries 
he  said  we  were  eliminating  have  now  ' 
spread  over  half  of  Cambodia. 

If  the  battlefield  outlook  is  alarming, 
there  is  perhaps  even  less  reason  for 


optimism  about  the  prospects  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table. 

The  U.S.  position  remains  essentially 
the  same  as  announced  in  May  of  1969. 
It  calls  for  mutual  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces,  to  be  followed  by  elections  set  up 
by  a  commission  in  which  the  National 
Liberation  Front  would  participate. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  NLP  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  accept  these  terms. 
They  doubtless  regard  them  as  a  method 
of  assuring  their  exclusion  from  any 
postwar  government.  I  su.spect  they  see 
such  a  settlement  as  abandonment  of  the 
minimum  objectives  for  which  they  have 
battled  these  many  years.  They  insist 
upon  prior  U.S.  withdrawal  and  a  pro- 
visional coalition  government  preceding 
elections. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  can  discern 
reason  in  their  position,  we  do  know  that 
they  are  not  buying  our  plan  and  we  do 
not  have  the  power  to  force  it  on  them. 
The  Thieu-Ky  government,  meanwhile, 
adamantly  refuses  to  share  their  power 
with  any  group,  ruling  out  a  coalition 
government  which  could  be  an  alterna- 
tive route  toward  free  elections.  And  we 
allow  them  to  dictate  our  own  position  on 
this  score. 

This  is  the  stalemate  which  prevails  in 
Paris.  We  cannot  pose  credible  threats  of 
military  pressure  while  reducing  our 
forces,  whereas  the  adversary  has  400,000 
crack  troops  poised  in  North  Vietnam  not 
yet  committed  to  battle.  We  cannot  ar- 
range acceptance  of  the  coalition  con- 
cept by  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  because 
they  know  we  are  committed  to  their 
p>olitical  survival  and  they  can  therefore 
dictate  our  terms  by  exposing  their  own 
weaknesses.  Our  policy  has  been  im- 
prisoned, Saigon  and  Hanoi  have  the 
only  keys,  and  they  have  no  inclination 
to  release  us. 

In  sum.  present  poUcy  combines  the 
worst  elements,  and  none  of  the  attri- 
butes, of  efforts  to  win  and  efforts  to  get 
out.  It  enfeebles  our  hand  in  Paris  and 
emboldens  the  Thieu-Ky  government  to 
become  even  less  accommodating.  It  con- 
tinues the  decimation  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  their  ravaged  country.  It  in- 
vites the  Thieu-Ky  governm.ent  to  abuse 
our  help. 

Mr.  President,  this  policy  simply  can- 
not succeed.  To  believe  that  it  can  defies 
all  of  our  catastrophic  experience  in 
Vietnam,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nearly 
20  years  of  struggle  that  went  before. 

THB   LESSONS   OF   nET.>fAM 

What  is  perhaps  most  distressing 
about  the  course  chosen  by  the  admin- 
istration is  its  failure  to  accept  the  wis- 
dom which  should  flow  naturally  from 
a  mistake  as  monumental  as  our  early 
decision  to  become  involved  in  Vietnam- 
ese affairs.  Those  lessons  cry  out  des- 
perately for  our  attention. 

We  should  know  by  now  first,  that 
notwithstanding  any  preferences  we 
might  have.  South  Vietnam's  form  of 
government  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  any 
critical  interest  of  the  United  States.  Our 
own  freedoms  will  not  be  diminished  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  there.  Surely, 
we  must  recognize  that  tiny  North  Viet- 
nam could  possess  no  designs  upon  our 
national  safety. 


Second,  we  must  perceive  that  ideolo- 
gies do  not  knock  nations  over  like  domi- 
noes. Where  governments  are  imrepre- 
sentative  and  imresponsive  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  their  people,  there  is  danger 
that  Communist  insurgency  will  attract 
significant  support.  Where  the  indige- 
nous government  is  strong,  it  need  not 
fear  subversion.  In  either  case,  its  fate 
will  depend  almost  entirely  on  local  con- 
ditions which  v.e  are  powerless  to  con- 
trol. 

Third,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  theory 
of  "exemplary  wars,"  holding  that  by 
fighting  in  Vietnam  we  somehow  dis- 
courage communist-inspired  "wars  of 
national  liberation"  elsewhere,  is  mere 
shadow.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  note 
that  the  President's  pledge  of  "no  more 
Vietnams"  simplj'  cannot  coexist  with 
the  premise  that  the  example  of  Vietnam 
will  deter  revolutionaries  in  other  na- 
tions. 

Fourth,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  and 
never  has  been,  except  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  American  policymakers,  a  strug- 
gle between  global  powers.  Neither 
China  nor  the  Soviet  Union  has  regarded 
Vietnam  highly  enough  to  risk  direct  in- 
volvement. It  is  as  peripheral  to  them  as 
it  should  be  to  us,  and  as  much  beyond 
their  control. 

Fifth,  our  involvement  has  been  des- 
tined to  fail  from  the  outset,  only  in  part 
because  of  the  character  of  the  leader- 
ship in  Indochina  with  which  we  have 
become  identified.  In  a  nation  inspired 
by  a  20-year  quest  for  independence, 
leaders  who  hold  power  solely  because 
of  the  props  of  a  foreign  power  cannot 
hope  to  win  the  confidence  of  their  own 
people.  They  are  the  antithesis  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Sixth,  through  our  effort  in  Vietnam, 
coming  on  the  heels  of  the  French  cam- 
paign to  retain  its  colonial  domination, 
we  have  probably  done  more  to  encour- 
age communism  in  Asia  than  anything 
else  we  might  have  done;  certainly  more 
than  that  dismal  ideology  might  have 
accomplished  on  its  own. 

We  have  offered  it  the  power  to  iden- 
tify with  long-held  aspirations  for  na- 
tional independence,  while  our  alterna- 
tive is  offered  through  the  likes  of  Thieu 
and  Ky.  They,  and  the  horrible,  indis- 
criminate destruction  rained  by  heavy 
bombing,  free  fire  zones,  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  battle,  are  what  we  supply 
to  the  simple  people  of  South  Vietnam 
as  a  definition  of  liberty  and  democracy. 
They  must  regard  our  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment as  something  to  be  avoided  at 
almost  any  cost.  All  Americans  might 
well  be  indignant  at  the  affront  to  our 
cherished  principles  which  flows  from 
our  embrace  of  the  despotic  generals  in 
Saigon. 

Seventh,  there  can  be  no  military  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  conflict — unless  we 
are  willing  to  inflict  such  incredible  de- 
struction that  a  "victory"  would  have  no 
meaning  for  anyone.  We  can  make 
things  more  dlfiQcult  for  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese.  We  can,  if  we  are 
to  remain  Indefinitely,  prevent  a  military 
victory  by  the  other  side.  But  such  ac- 
complishments are  empty  in  a  guerrilla 
war.  Presidential  advisor  Henry  BIls- 
singer  told  us  why  in  an  article  in  Janu- 
ary of  last  year: 
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The  guerrilla  wins  U  he  does  not  lose.  The 
conventional  army  loses  If  It  does  not  win. 

By  his  definition,  the  war  has  been  lost 
for  many  years. 

THE   AMENDMENT   TO   END   THE    WAR 

We  must,  therefore,  define  our  choices 
In  precise  terms. 

We  do  not  ask  the  Senate  to  choose  be- 
tween withdrawal  and  victory  in  Viet- 
nam. The  choice  Is  between  withdrawal 
at  a  definite  time — the  end  of  1971 — and 
withdrawal  later,  at  an  unspecified  time, 
after  the  terrible  toll  has  mounted  still 
further. 

We  do  not  pose  a  choice  between  aban- 
doning and  saving  the  Thieu-Ky  govern- 
ment. Instead,  the  issue  is  whether  we 
will  let  despots  in  another  land — already 
the  beneficiaries  of  unparallelled  Amer- 
ican generosity  and  sacrifice — continue 
to  dictate  American  policy,  or  whether 
we  will  serve  notice  that  it  will  soon  be 
time  for  them  to  fight  their  own  battles, 
or  make  their  own  peace,  and  stand  on 
their  own  feet. 

Nor  is  self-determination  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  at  issue,  imless  we  recog- 
nize that  we  will  enhance  their  oppor- 
tunity for  self-determination  if  we  stop 
imposing  upon  them  a  regime  whose  con- 
tempt for  democratic  process  is  fiaunted 
every  day. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  will 
hold  or  lose  the  credibility  of  our  inter- 
national commitments  It  is  whether  or 
not  we  will  begin  to  regain  the  interna- 
tional confidence  in  American  wisdom 
and  prudence  that  wanes  each  day  the 
war  goes  on. 

The  policy  we  propose  will  save  Ameri- 
can lives.  It  will  remove  them  from  dan- 
ger. And  it  must  be  compared  to  a  policy 
which  would  leave  dwindling  numbers  ot 
troops  increasingly  vulnerable  to  attack 
and  increasingly  reliant  upon  unpredict- 
able South  Vietnamese  forces  for  their 
defense. 

Our  proposal  will  improve  the  chances 
for  release  of  American  prisoners  by  re- 
moving the  incentive  to  hold  them  and 
by  maicing  possible  the  creation  of  in- 
centives to  set  them  free.  It  stands 
against  our  present  policy  under  which 
the  number  of  prisoners  will  probably 
increase. 

We  suggest  a  serious  search  for  a 
means  of  preventing  political  reprisals 
against  South  Vietnamese.  It  must  be 
matched  againct  a  war  in  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  innocent  civihans  are  killed 
each  year,  mostly  by  the  indiscriminate 
firepower  of  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces. 

Of  critical  importance,  our  plan  offers 
some  hope  for  meaningful  negotiations 
by  breaking  dowTi  intransigence  on  both 
sides  of  warring  Vietnamese.  It  stands 
against  a  policy  that  has  produced  only 
months  of  deadlock  and  that  can  promise 
nothing  but  more  of  the  same. 

I  will  discuss  the  very  important  con- 
stitutional issues  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  at  a  later  time  in 
the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  printed  version  of  our  amendment 
that  was  submitted  yesterday  an  error 
was  made  by  the  Printing  Office.  In  the 
first  subsection,  the  two  words  "in  Viet- 
nam," which  should  have  appeared  after 
the  words  "armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,"  were  left  out. 

The  error  is  being  corrected  by  the 
Printing  Office,  but  I  wanted  to  mention 
it  now  to  avoid  any  confusion  that  might 
take  place  as  a  result  of  that  error. 

This  is  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
would  limit  the  number  of  American 
forces  in  Vietnam  to  280,000  after 
April  30  in  Vietnam.  Then  following  that 
April  30  deadline,  the  remaining  280,000 
would  have  to  be  pulled  out  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    799 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  799  to  KM.  17123, 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Docs  the 
Senator  ask  imanlmous  consent  for  its 
consideration? 

Mr.  BR(X>KE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  799)  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  between  lines — and  — ,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  of  Etefense  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Initiate  a  program 
of  research  to  develop  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  a  single  reentry  vehicle  system  for  the 
Mlnuteman  m  mlsstle  and  a  single  reentry 
vehicle  system  for  the  Poseidon  missile.  For 
purposes  of  this  section  "a  single  reentry 
vehicle  system"  Is  a  system  capable  of  only 
deploying  a  single  reentry  vehicle  and  Its  as- 


sociated penetration  aids.  The  funds  to  be 
expended  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shaU  be  funds  transferred  from 
other  projects  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
his  authority  under  existing  law  to  transfer 
funds  from  one  project  to  another." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  undei'standing  that  the  total 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  his  two  amendments  is  3 
hours? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No,  I  think  there  is  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  for  3 
hours  on  each  of  these  amendments,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  are  not  numbered  In  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  there  are  3  hours 
on  each  of  the  amendments.  This  one  has  - 
3  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed.  Ho^/  much  time  does 
he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yiUd  myself  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  Sen.  te  consideration  of 
the  defense  procurement  authorization 
comes  at  a  moment  of  extreme  delicacy 
in  many  realms  of  national  security 
policy — the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  are  in  a  crucial  phase,  the  strategic 
balance  is  poised  at  the  edge  of  far- 
reaching  changes,  defense  spending  is 
tottering  under  the  challenge  of  comp)et- 
ing  domestic  demands.  Among  the  many 
issues  we  must  consider  in  this  debate, 
none  is  more  critical  than  that  of 
MIRV — the  multiple  independently  tar- 
getable  reentry  vehicles  whose  incipient 
deployment  is  drastically  changing  the 
composition  and  capabilities  of  Ameri- 
can strategic  forces. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  may  recall, 
I  have  long  argued  that  our  security  and 
tlaat  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  best 
served  by  a  mutual  suspension  of  MIRV 
testing  and  deployment.  If  such  weapons 
were  deployed  In  large  numbers  and 
were  developed  to  levels  of  very  high  ac- 
curacy, they  could  seriously  threaten 
hardened  missile  silos  and  could  under- 
mine the  stable  deterrence  on  which  both 
countries  depend. 

It  is.  of  coiu-se,  reassuring  to  know  that 
any  such  hard-target  MIRV  systems 
are  years  away  from  being  perfected  and 
that  the  initial  systems  now  being  de- 
ployed do  not  in  fact  pose  a  threat  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  retaliatory  forces. 
Yet,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out  in 
this  Chamber,  unless  clear  safeguards 
are  established,  technical  Improvements 
could  eventually  transform  the  first- 
generation  MIRV  systems  which  are  ca- 
pable only  of  a  retaliatory  mission  into 
more  dangerous  weapons  which  might 
seem  callable  of  a  first  strike.  This  could 
only  Induce  a  larger  arms  race,  as  the 
Soviets  would  be  obliged  to  Increase  the 
number  of  offensive  weapons  or  take 
other  coimtermeasures  to  Insure  their 
ability  to  deter  us,  just  as  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
guarantee  that  we  can  deter  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  we 
resolve  the  dilemmas  posed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  MIRV  technology  will  do 
much  to  shape  the  stability  of  the 
strategic  balance.  I  remain  convinced 
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that  a  mutual  ban  on  MIRV  testing  and 
deplovment  is  tlie  wisest  course,  and  I  am 
still  hopeful  that  the  SALT  negoUaiions 
will  eventually  produce  such  an  under- 
standing. However,  we  do  not  know  when, 
how.  or  if  SALT  will  address  the  com- 
pUcated  problems  of  MIRV.  and  we  mu^t 
seek  to  shape  a  sound  policy  which  will 
deal  with  two  contingencies:  Either,  first, 
mutual  limitation  on  MIRV  in  the  SALT 
negotiations,  or  second,  a  contmued  de- 
plo>-ment  of  MIRV  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  limitation. 

In  line  with  the  sentiments  voiced  by 
the  Senate  in  Senate  Resolution  -11. 
which  urged  a  limitation  on  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  strategic  weapons, 
particulariv  MIRV.  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  facUitate  a  reasonable 
agreement  on  this  difficult  issue. 

Toward  this  end  I  am  today  proposing 
an  amendment  which  could  make  a  major 
contribution  to  this  objective  Tins 
amendment  wUl  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  initiate  development 
of  single  reentrv  vehicle  systems  for  both 
the  Minuteman  HI  and  the  Poseidon 
missiles,  which  are  presenUy  designed 
specificallv  as  MIRV  launchers. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  my  amendment  No.  799  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec  206  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized to  initiate  a  program  of  research 
to  develop  at  the  earUest  possible  date,  a 
single  reentrv  vehicle  system  for  the  ^Unl^te- 
man  III  missile  and  a  single  reentry  vehicle 
system  for  the  Poseidon  missile.  For  purposes 
of  this  section  "a  single  reeiitry  vehicle  fvs- 
tem"  is  a  svstem  capable  of  only  deploying 
a  single  reentrv  vehicle  and  its  associated 
penetration  aldis.  The  funds  to  be  expended 
m  carr>lng  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  funds  transferred  from  other  projects 
bv  the  Secretarv  pursuant  to  his  authority 
under  existing  law  to  transfer  funds  from 
one  project  to  another. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.   the   amendment   will  be  so 

modified.  ^  ,.  ^ 

Mr.  BROOKE.  So  long  as  the  United 
SUtes  has  only  MIRV  systems  for  de- 
ployment on  these  two  missUes.  a  pro- 
posed MIRV  limitation  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  de  facto  reduction  in  U.S. 
strategic  forces.  This  is  an  especially 
critical  factor  with  regard  to  the  Posei- 
don system,  since  a  number  of  subma- 
rines are  being  converted  to  a  carry  this 
missile  and  a  MIRV  ban  would  mean 
that  those  subs  could  not  be  on  station 
for  a  number  of  months,  that  is.  until 
the  Poseidon  missile  was  altered  or  the 
boats  refitted  to  Polaris  missUes. 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  simple  prudence, 
the  United  States  needs  to  prepare  for 
the  contingency  of  a  MIRV  limitation  by 
developing  single  reentry  vehicle  systems 
which  could  be  mounted  on  these  weap- 
ons. Dr.  John  Poster  and  other  Defense 
Department  spokesmen  have  alluded  to 
precisely  this  possibility  in  remarking 
that  Minuteman  m  and  Poseidon  could 
be  fitted  for  single  warheads.  It  is  im- 
portant to  delay  no  longer  in  undertak- 
ing the  work  to  make  this  a  live  option. 
This  amendment  would  explicitly  au- 
thorize such  work. 

I  should  perhapa  mention  that  there 
are  several  advantages  to  pursuing  such 
a  development.  Mounting  a  single  reentry 
vehicle  on  the  Poseidon  could  permit  the 
submarines  to  operate  at  greater  ranges 
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from  their  targets.  By  Increasing  the 
maneuvering  room  for  the  boats,  this  op- 
tion would  contribute  substantially  to 
their  invulnerability  to  attack  by  anti- 
submarine warfare  forces.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant advantage  in  Its  own  right,  but 
it  could  become  even  more  so  if  the 
United  States  were  gradually  to  evolve 
toward  heavier  reliance  on  the  so-called 
"blue-water  option."  that  is,  concentrat- 
ing the  largest  fraction  of  its  deterrent 
forces  at  sea  and  reducing  or  phasing 
out  fixed-site  land-based  missiles.  I  con- 
sider it  premature  to  elect  this  option  at 
this  time,  since  I  believe  it  could  best  be 
pursued  in  the  context  of  a  larger  stra- 
tegic arms  agreement  which  limited 
ASW  forces  as  well  as  other  weapons. 
If  ASW  forces  were  not  so  lii|iited.  the 
inviilnerability  of  sea-based  forces  might 
erode  over  the  longer  term.  Nevertheless, 
the  blue-water  option  is  a  serious  candi- 
date for  coming  decades  and  there  could 
be  a  sp>ecial  value  in  the  added  operating 
space  which  a  single  RV  Poseidon  would 
give  our  boats. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
quite  simple.  If  SALT  produces  a  limit 
on  MIRV  systems,  we  will  need  to  have 
the  option  of  installing  single  reentry 
vehicles  on  the  expensive  Minuteman 
in  and  Poseidon  missiles  we  are  buying. 
I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  agree  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
encouraged  to  prepare  for  that  contin- 
gency, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
accept  thit.  modest  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  seriously  consider  ac- 
cepting this  amendment,  as  modified, 
authorizing  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  do  the  research  for  a  single  warhead 
weapons  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  amendment 
and  the  modification  that  the  Senator 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
JACKSON)  must  attend  a  hearing  shortly, 
and  I  will  yield  the  fioor  to  him.  if  he 
wishes.  I  would  like  the  Senator  to  make 
his  remarks  on  this  matter  now,  before 
he  is  compelled  to  leave  the  Chamber.  I 
yield  10  minutes,  or  such  time  as  he  may 
wish,  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
for  the  long  and  diligent  effort  he  has 
been  making  to  try  to  see  whether  there 
is  some  way  in  which  we  and  the  So- 
viets might  reach  an  agreement  to  limit 
MIRV.  I  know  that  he  has  given  much 
time  and  thought  to  this  problem.  May 
I  say  that  I,  too.  want  to  see  a  secure 
agreement  reached.  I  think  the  problem 
here  is.  How  do  you  do  It?  How  do  you 
find  a  way  and  a  means  of  resolving  this 
terrible  dilemma? 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  first  prob- 
lem one  faces  is  the  attitude  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  If  history  bears  me  out.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  taken  the  position  in 
the  past  that  they  will  not  reach  an 
agreement  on  a  weapons  system  that 
they  do  themselves  possess.  I  remember 
well  the  Baruch-Acheson-Lillenthal  pro- 
posal which  we  made  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1946.  We  offered  at  that  time  to 


turn  over  to  the  United  Nations,  under 
appropriate  safeguards,  our  entire  nu- 
clear stockpile.  The  objective  was  to 
bring  to  a  halt  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  We  all  recall  that  when 
we  made  tliis  proposal  in  the  Security 
Council,  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  was  determined 
not  to  enter  into  an  agreement  in  con- 
nection with  a  weapons  capability  it  did 
not  then  possess. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  have  been  no 
signals,  direct  or  indirect,  from  the  So- 
viet Union  suggesting  that  they  want 
now  to  reach  an  agreement  to  limit 
MIRV.  to  control  it.  to  eliminate  It.  or 
otherwise  to  reach  an  agreement  regard- 
ing the  role  that  MIRV  is  to  play  in  our 
respective  deterrent  systems. 

This  being  the  case.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Soviet.  Union  Is  not  about  to 
reach  an  agreement  or  even  discuss  seri- 
ously the  subject  of  MIRV  until  the  So- 
viet Union  has  successfully  developed 
and  tested  an  operational  MIRV  capa- 
bility. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  the  President — 
and  the  administration — should  have 
available  all  options  that  might  be  of  use 
In  order  to  reach  one  day  a  verifiable 
agreement  on  MIRV. 

I  need  not  go  Into  the  dlfiQcult  prob- 
lems that  pertain  to  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  MIRV.  Obviously,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  an  agreement  that  Is  at  all 
secure  under  present  circumstances,  you 
must  have  onslte  lnsp>ection.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
reached  the  point  where  tliey  are  will- 
ing to  permit  foreigners  on  their  soil  to 
carry  out  any  role  In  cormection  with 
onslte  or  other  means  by  which  veri- 
fication can  be  obtained. 

This  being  the  case,  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  reemphaslze  the  Importance  of 
making  available  to  the  Piesident  all 
possible  options,  so  that  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  effectively  when  and 
if  this  subject  should  become  a  subject 
of  negotiation  in  cormection  with  the 
overall  effort  we  are  trying  to  make  on 
a  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement. 
I  want  to  point  out  that,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  so  ably 
pointed  out.  this  is  permissive.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  Initi- 
ate such  a  program  at  his  discretion. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  single  re- 
entry vehicle,  as  authorized  here,  would 
be  similar  to  Minuteman  I  or  to  the  orig- 
inal Polaris  missile  system.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  limitation  on  the  yield.  It 
could  be  a  much  larger  jield  than  is 
available  imder  the  present  deployment 
in  connection  with  single  warhead  sys- 
tems. Moreover,  the  single  warhead  could 
well  have  a  greater  counterforce  poten- 
tial per  booster  than  the  present  MIRV 
systems. 

As  I  understand  It.  Mr.  President,  this 
does  not  In  any  manner  detract  from, 
nor  does  It  add  to.  any  existing  authority 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  at  the 
present  time. 

I  fully  imderstand  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  anxious  to  make 
sure  that  every  conceivable  signal  Is  sent 
out  from  this  coimtry  of  our  desire  to 
reach  va  agreement  In  this  matter. 

I  want  to  reach  an  agreement.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  stop  our 
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efforts  to  deploy  our  own  MIRV  capabil- 
ity at  this  time.  Certainly  there  Is  nothing 
even  by  implication  in  the  amendment 
which  would  exclude  our  going  ahead 
with  MIRV.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
clearest  signal  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  get  them  Involved  in  talks  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  of  MIRV.  I  think 
we  need  to  make  clear  in  this  country 
that  we  would  like  to  see  an  agreement 
reached  here,  that  we  are  Interested  In 
talking  about  this  subject;  but.  so  far.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator,  this  has  been 
a  one-way  street.  I  know  that  he  Is  de- 
sirous of  making  clear,  once  again,  our 
desire  to  try  to  get  cur  adversary  around 
to  the  point  that  he  will  discuss  the 
subject. 

I  want  to  commend  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  sincerity,  his 
dedication,  and  his  determination  to  do 
everything  possible  to  get  something  go- 
Ins  here  In  the  way  of  discussions  and 
talks.  So  that,  as  I  say,  it  has  been  very 
helpful  and  the  Senator  has  been  render- 
ing a  great  service  to  the  coimtry  in 
getting  this  Issue  out  In  the  open. 

I  only  hope  there  may  be  some  signals 
coming  across  the  way  which  would  in- 
dicate a  bilateral  Interest  and  not  just 
a  unilateral  Interest  In  the  subject. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  am  grateful 
for  the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  am  well  aware  that 
he  wants  to  do  everything  he  can,  as  we 
all  do,  to  bring  about  successful  negotia- 
tions at  SALT,  and  to  send  forth  as  clear 
a  signal  as  pwssible  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  are  ready,  willing,  able,  and 
desirous  of  reaching  an  arms  limitation 
agreement. 

I  concur  tliat  we  want  to  see  some 
signals  come  back  this  way  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  It  should  not  all  be 
golns  one  way.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington could  not  help  being  encouraged — 
as  am  I — by  the  quality  of  the  talks  both 
at  Helsinki  and  Vienna.  Hopefully,  when 
they  meet  again  in  Helsinki,  the  talks 
will  continue  at  a  comparable  level. 
Without  doubt,  the  total  lack  of  propa- 
ganda emanating  from  either  side  In  the 
talks  has  been  extremely  helpful. 

It  is  Important  that  we  do  all  we  can 
In  the  legislative  branch  as  well  as  In  the 
executive  branch  to  let  our  adversary 
know  our  position  in  regard  to  the  Im- 
portant negotiations  at  SALT. 

This  is  a  simple  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  very 
clearly  describes  as  permissive.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  not  being  directed,  but  merely 
authorized,  to  proceed  with  a  single  war- 
head weapon,  which  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  well  aware  may  be 
needed  In  the  event  the  SALT  talks  are 
successful  in  calling  for  a  ban  on  MIRV. 
We  have  already  gone  on  record  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  6  In  this  body  calling  for 
a  mutual  ban  on  MIRV — on  all  offensive 
and  defensive  nuclear  weapons  systems, 
for  that  matter.  I  would  want  to  point 
out.  however,  that  this  single-warhead 
system,  which  would  be  researched  and 
developed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, could  be  essential  to  us  In  the 
event  the  ban  Is  forthcoming  on  MIRV. 
As  the  Senator  said.  It  should  go  to  Min- 
uteman m  and  to  Poseidon.  With  this 
new  warhead  there  would  be  some  im- 


provement, of  course.  In  the  penetration 
capabilities. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  was  referring  only 
to  the  single  warhead  concept.  Since  the 
original  Polaris  missile  deployment,  there 
have  been,  of  course,  a  number  of  im- 
provements In  the  state  of  the  art.  The 
further  sophistication  basically  Involves 
making  the  warhead  smaller  with  a 
greater  yield.  This  Is  the  whole  art  of 
nuclear  weapons  technology.  This  has 
been  accomplished  over  the  years.  But 
I  was  referring  only  to  the  nature  of  the 
single  warhead. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  understand.  We  would 
be  going  back  to  the  single  warhead 
concept.  But  we  would  have  improve- 
ments, as  the  Senator  has  stated.  And 
now  it  would  be  possible  to  have  even 
further  improvement  in  the  hardware 
Itself. 

Thus,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  accept  this  very  modest 
and  very  simple  amendment.  And  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
acting  under  this  authorization,  would 
proceed  with  the  vital  research  in  order 
that  we  might  have  this  single  warhead 
system.  I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  SALT 
talks  will  achieve  this  ban  on  MIRV. 
which  I  conside.  to  be  the  most  destabi- 
lizing element  of  our  weapons  technology, 
and  something  that  certainly  will  not  be 
helpful  to  us  in  achieving  a  mutual  deter- 
rent which  we  both  so  desperately  seek  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho).  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment.  No.  799.  has  already  been 
modified  by  the  author,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Br<x>kz),  to  strike 
out  on  line  1  the  word  "and,"  and  on 
line  2  the  word  "directed."  Thus  it  would 
read: 

Section  206.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized  to  Initiate  a  program  of  research 
to  develop  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a 
single  entry  vehicle  system  for  the  Minute- 
man  III  missile  and  a  single  reentry  vehicle 
system  for  the  Poseidon  missile. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  of  course  this  re- 
lates to  MIRV  that  we  had  discussion  on 
here  at  length  last  year.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  very  f  ne  work  on  the  matter.  As  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, he  has  presented  various  phases  of 
the  entire  subject  to  us  from  time  to 
time.  On  these  matters,  as  I  emphasized 
in  tJie  ABM  debate,  we  must  give  great 
consideration  and  thought  to  the  SALT 
talks  that  are  going  on  now.  I  feel  that 
none  of  us  wants  to  do  anything  that 
would  jeopardize  the  President's  position 
at  the  talks,  or  diminish  the  backing  that 
he  deserves  from  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
We  disagreed  as  to  whether  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  ABM  would  do  that.  How- 
ever, that  was  a  matter  of  judgment. 
That  has  all  been  settled. 

The  MIRV  question  Is  a  big  item  at  the 
SALT  talk  tables  and  I  think  it  will  be 
for  some  time. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  but  does  not  require 


him,  to  have  a  program  for  research  re- 
garding this  single  reentry  system  for 
Minuteman  III.  That  is  something  I 
could  not  particularly  have  any  objec- 
tion to,  the  secretary  having  the  discre- 
tionary authority  to  proceed  or  not  as 
his  judgment  and  that  of  his  advisers 
might  dictate. 

It  Is  rather  clear  that  in  the  initial 
stage  of  these  final  matters,  he  has  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  proceed  anyway 
as  a  general  proposition.  Until  the  re- 
search gets  up  to  the  certain  stage  of  a 
line  item,  why  the  discretion  Is  there  for 
the  Secretary. 

This  matter  of  the  single  reentry  sys- 
tem is  well  known.  It  Is  not  a  new 
process. 

If  he  was  going  to  proceed  on  It,  It  Is  all 
right  to  have  statutory  authority.  But  I 
would  not  support  it  under  any  circum- 
stances if  it  directed  him  and  made  it  a 
requirement  in  view  of  all  the  situatiODS 
at  the  SALT  talks  and  for  other  reasons, 
too. 

As  we  have  it  now,  with  the  Minute- 
man  and  the  Poseidon — and  I  direct  this 
as  a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts— all  the  Senator  Intends,  as  this 
amendment  now  stands,  is  to  give  what  I 
call  discretionary  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  proceed  only  on  a 
research  and  development  program  for 
this  single  reentry  system.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  amendment  is  permissive  in  nature. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  speaks,  of 
course,  for  the  other  Senators  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  asked  me  for 
time.  I  will  yield  such  time  as  he  might 
require  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

vThe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Actually,  I  think  that 
all  of  the  questions  I  had  to  raise  have 
been  answered. 

I  would  like  to  restate  the  fact  that 
this  In  no  way  puts  DOD  Into  a  strait- 
jacket  insofar  as  dealing  with  research 
and  development  on  the  MIRV  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  But  it  does  authorize  a 
change  of  direction,  if  they  choose,  to  the 
improvement  of  a  single  warhead  system. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
original  amendment  would  have  directed 
them  to  proceed  with  research  and  de- 
velopment on  a  single  warhead  system 
without  any  authorization  or  funds  for 
such  procedures. 

The  modified  amendment  does  not  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Defense — ^but  It 
does  authorize  him — to  proceed  with  re- 
search and  development  of  a  single  war- 
head weapons  system. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  does  not  preclude  him 
from  going  ahead  on  the  MIRV. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that  at  all. 

I  have  always  advocated  and  proposed 
a  mutual  ban  of  MIRV.  But  I  have  never 
advocated,  nor  have  I  ever  proposed,  a 
unilateral  ban  on  MIRV. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand.  That 
question  has  already  been  answered.  I 
wanted  to  restate  that  that  is  what  we 
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are  doing.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  am 
authorized  to  state  that  this  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  sun  delighted  to  have 
that  information.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore this  amendment  was  amended,  in 
my  judgment,  it  was  an  unnecessary 
amendment  and  possibly  a  dangerous 
amendment.  The  way  it  is  modified  now. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
to  initiate  a  program  of  research,  but 
is  not  directed  to  do  so. 

If  we  have  to  go  to  war.  the  Minute- 
man  missile  and  the  Poseidon  missiles — 
the  latter  are  missiles  on  our  subma- 
rines— are  going  to  be  used  against  the 
enemy.  If  they  are  going  to  be  used 
against  the  enemy,  why-  should  we  not 
have  a  multiple-purpose  warhead  in- 
stead of  a  single  warhead? 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  if 
we  are  at  war  not  to  use  all  of  our  power 
to  win  the  war  and  to  win  It  quickly  and 
get  out  and  get  through  with  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, because  It  has  been  modified.  It 
merely  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  initiate  this  program  if  he  sees 
fit  to  do  so. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  why  should 
we  ever  weaken  our  military  strength 
In  any  way,  shape,  or  form  In  the  event 
we  have  to  go  to  war? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  makes  a  very  valid  point.  How- 
ever, the  question  before  us  now  imder 
this  amendment  is  simply  one  pertain- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Sonet  Union  at  SALT  on  ban- 
ning MIRV. 

If  such  an  agreement  is  forthcom- 
ing— and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
like  to  see  such  an  agreement — then  it 
would  mean  that  MIRV  would  be  banned 
and  we  would  have  then  to  rely  upon  a 
single  warhead  weapons  system. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  initiate 
research  and  development  on  a  single 
warhead  system  in  the  event  that  such 
a  ban  is  forthcoming.  If  the  ban  Is  not 
forthcoming,  then  of  course  no  one  is 
suggesting  that  we  give  up  our  multiple 
warhead  weapons  system,  namely  MIRV. 

If  the  ban  does  result,  then  we  are  back 
where  we  were  initially  with  a  single  war- 
head concept  for  Polaris  and  under  Min- 
uteman  I.  and  we  do  not  have  an  up- 
grading and  a  stronger  penetration  or 
a  larger  penetration  or  a  harder  target 
capability.  , 

The  program  I  advocate  will  enable  us, 
if  we  do  have  to  fall  back  to  the  single 
warhead  system,  to  have  a  strong,  sound 
system.  It  will  enable  the  Depcutment  of 


Defense  to  initiate  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  direction. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  we  give  up 
any  of  our  security  or  any  of  our  strength 
or  that  we  stop  anything  that  we  are 
presently  doing  so  far  as  our  MIRV  is 
concerned.  I  can  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  of  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  Mlnuteman  ni  is  a  land-based  mis- 
sile. The  Poseidon  missile  will  be  a  sub- 
marine-based missile. 

If  we  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
tlie  Soviet  Union,  of  course  the  Defense 
Department  will  have  to  conform  its 
weapons  to  whatever  agreement  is  en- 
tered into.  But  the  best  way  to  get  an 
agreement  and  the  best  way  to  get  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  anything  is  to  let 
them  know  that  we  have  the  power.  That 
is  all  they  know. 

The  goal  of  the  Soviets  is  to  take  over 
the  world.  They  are  all  over  the  world 
now.  They  directed  and  inspired  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Tliey  are  now  inspiring  and 
causing  trouble  in  the  Mideast. 

Ever  since  World  War  n  has  ended, 
the  trouble  that  has  been  caused  in  this 
peaceful  world  has  been  caused  by  the 
Soviet  Union  chiefly. 

Red  China  has  participated  in  some 
places,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  com- 
pared with  the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China 
today  is  revolutionary  and  they  would 
like  to  spread  communism  throughout 
the  world.  But  they  do  not  have  the 
power.  The  Soviet  Union  does  have  the 
power.  It  has  tremendous  power.  But 
we  will  stand  a  better  chance  not  to 
wesiken  our  Defense  Establishment  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form  to  get  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union;  and  I  hope 
we  do  nothing  to  indicate  to  them  that 
we  are  weakening  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. 

As  I  stated,  since  this  amendment 
merely  would  authorize  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  act  on  this  subject,  I  am 
not  going  to  oppose  the  amendment,  but 
I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  under  it.  The 
only  possible  objection  I  would  see  would 
be  perhaps  a  psychological  effect.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  Soviet  Union  get  the 
idea  we  are  goine  to  weaken  our  Military 
Establishment  in  any  way  because  that 
will  encourage  them  to  be  more  aggres- 
sive than  ever  before. 

I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  explained  the 
amendment  and  explained  that  it  mere- 
ly gives  flexibility  and  that  the  pur- 
pose from  his  standpoint  in  offering  It 
is  to  try  to  get  an  agreement  from  SALT. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  before  we  conclude  the 
discussion  on  this  proposal. 


Under  the  circumstances  of  this 
amendment,  the  wording,  the  substance, 
and  the  legislative  history.  I  am  glad  to 
join  in  the  support  of  the  amendment  as 
amended. 

I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BROOKE),  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  very  strong  possibility 
that  tomorrow,  following  the  vote  on  the 
Proxmlie  amendment — for  which  there 
is  a  3-hour  limitation  of  time,  and  the 
time  will  expire  not  later  than  12  noon — 
amendments  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE) ,  and  others — the  Muskle-Smith 
amendment  excluded — can  be  considered 
expeditiously  and  very  likely  it  will  be 
possible  to  achieve  a  one-halif  hour  time 
limitation  on  such  amendments. 

Then  on  Monday,  beginning  at  noon, 
we  have  5  hours  of  controlled  time  on 
the  McCrovcrn  amendment,  on  which 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, after  1  hour  of  debate  on  Tuesday 
morning,  coming  in  at  9  ajn.  and  voting 
at  10  o'clock. 

That  is  to  be  followed  by  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment,  on  which  a  1-hour  lim- 
itation has  already  been  granted. 

Then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  Pulbright)  will  have  an 
amendment  which  will  not  take  too  much 
time. 

But  it  appears  as  though  we  will  have 
a  very  busy  session  tomorrow,  and  votes, 
with  Senators  who  have  amendments  co- 
operating to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
TTiere  is  the  exception  of  one  amend- 
ment, which  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
between  the  parties  concerned  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 


RESCISSION   OP   ORDER   FOR 
SATURDAY  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So,  Mr.  President, 
with  that  In  mind,  and  after  consulta- 
tion among  the  combined  leadership,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the 
order  which  called  for  the  Senate  com- 
ing Into  session  on  Saturday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT   TO 
TOMORROW  AT  8:30  KM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  order 
for  tomorrow,  which  called  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  convene  at  9  a.m.,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tonight,  it  ad- 
journ until  8:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
AND  EXECUTIVE  CALENDARS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  after 
the  prayer,  unobjected-to  items  on  the 
legislative  calendar  and  the  Executive 
Calendar  be  taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thereafter  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  to  expire  precisely  at, 
if  not  before.  9  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  which  time  the 
time  limitation  already  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  will  begin  to  rvm  on  the  Prox- 
mlre  3-hour  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY 
TO  MONDAY,  AUGUST  31.  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  to  expedite  matters,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  9  a.m.  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  MONDAY 
TO  TUESDAY  NEXT  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Just 
to  make  sure,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  Monday  next,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  9  a.m.,  on  Tuesday,  September  1, 
1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  I  express  the  hope 
that,  in  view  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senators  involved,  it  will  be  possible  to 
get  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
pending  bill  sometime  on  Tuesday,  under 
this  schedule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  but  do  not  bet 
on  it.  Prospects  look  good,  but  the  way 
things  happen  in  this  body,  anything 
could  happen.  Hopefully,  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  bet  on  it, 
but  not  money. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  a  good  possi- 
bility. 

I  would  hope  that  attaches  on  both 


sides  will  notify  each  Senator  individu- 
ally about  the  change  in  plans  for  Satur- 
day, because  some  of  them  had  to  cancel 
engagements,  and  that  was  the  fault  of 
the  leadership,  especially  the  Senator 
from  Montana:  and  other  Senators  may 
have  commitments  which  they  now  can 
keep. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  respective 
secretaries  to  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority tliat  each  Senator  be  notified 
immediately  of  the  change  in  plans. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
briefly  the  change  in  plans?  I  was  not 
present  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Sena- 
tor made  his  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  received 
such  good  cooperation  from  Senators 
who  have  amendments — there  is  one  ex- 
ception, which  the  manager  and  other 
Senators  wiU  have  to  work  out — that  we 
think  we  can  handle  most  of  them  to- 
morrow and  Monday.  Therefore,  in  view 
of  that  new  factor,  the  Senate  will  not 
come  in  at  10  o'clock  Saturday,  but  will 
instead  go  over  until  8:30  ajn.  tomorrow 
and  then  from  tomorrow  night  until  9 
o'clock  Monday.  In  the  first  half  hour 
tomorrow  we  will  take  up  unobjected  to 
matters  on  the  calendar,  the  Executive 
Calendar,  and  brief  morning  business, 
but,  as  previously  agreed  to,  beginning 
at  9  o'clock  the  3-hour  limitation  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment  will  begin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Montana  intend  that  the 
Senate  recess  or  adjourn  until  8:30  to- 
morrow morning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Adjourn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Adjourn. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
■nONS  FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  smd  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     798 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  798.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
amendment  No.  798  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"No  fimds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pvirsuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  for  operational  development,  testing, 
or  procurement  of  any  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  rehicle  (MIRV) 
system  in  whicb  an  individual  reentry  vehi- 
cle provides  a  capability  to  destroy  a  hard- 
ened target.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
'a  capability  to  destroy  a  hardened  target' 


means  that  combination  of  warhead  yield 
and  accuracy  required  to  generate  the 
equivalent  of  one-third  the  level  of  bla£t 
overpressures  and  related  effects  considered 
necessary  to  enable  a  single  warhead  to  neu- 
tralize a  hardened  missile  silo." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment No.  798. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  modified  amendment  was  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  op- 
erational development,  testing,  or  procure- 
ment of  any  multiple  independently  target- 
able  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  system  in  which 
an  individual  reentry  vehicle  provides  a  capa- 
bility to  destroy  a  hardened  target.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  'a  capability  to  destroy 
a  hardened  target'  means  that  combination 
of  warhead  yield  and  accuracy  required  to 
generate  the  equivalent  of  one-third  the  level 
of  blast  overpressures  and  related  effects  con- 
sidered necessary  to  enable  a  single  warhead 
to  neutralize  a  hardened  missile  silo." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

CONCaXSSIONAL    PBEBOGATIVES    AND    CONSTSUC- 

irvE  polict:  th«  case  of  mirv 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  two 
amendments  to  H.R.  17123  which  deal 
with  U.S.  MIRV  programs.  The  second 
of  these  proposals  would  provide  a  statu- 
tory underpinning  of  a  policy  already 
established  by  the  President  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
In  its  action  limiting  work  on  ABRES,  the 
advanced  ballistic  reentry  systems 
project.  It  would  confirm  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  a  retaliatory,  rather  than  a 
first-strike  MIRV  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  stated 
no  objection  to  the  policy  expressed  by 
this  amendment  or  to  the  technical  pro- 
visions it  contains.  Indeed,  I  should  stress 
that  this  amendment  was  revised  sub- 
stantially in  extended  discussions  with 
officials  of  the  Department.  It  was 
changed  to  satisfy  every  technical  or 
substantive  issue  raised  by  the  Depart- 
ment. In  consultation  with  DOD  I  have 
drawn  this  amendment  with  great  care 
to  be  sure  that  it  in  no  way  impedes  or 
disrupts  existing  or  planned  MIRV  pro- 
grams. 

This  amendment  would  simply  im- 
plement existing  national  policy  to  re- 
frain from  a  hard-target  MIRV  capa- 
bility; it  would  establish  a  meaningful 
ceiling  which  the  Department  will  surely 
agree  affords  ample  latitude  for  a  re- 
taliatory MIRV.  as  in  our  present  Mln- 
uteman in  and  Poseidon  systems,  and 
yet  avoids  the  potential  instabilities  as- 
sociated with  a  MIRV  system  capable  of 
destroying  hardened  missile  silos. 

In  short,  this  amendment  would  be  a 
concrete  congressional  step  to  give  con- 
tent to  the  declaratory  policy  already 
long  proclaimed  by  the  executive  branch; 
namely,  that  the  United  States  is  pur- 
suing a  strictly  deterrent,  second-strike 
strategy  and  will  not  seek  destabilizing 
first-strike  capabilities. 
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In  stressing  this  point  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Secretary  Laird  tes- 
tified that  the  President  "has  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
develop  counterforce  capabilities  which 
the  Soviets  could  construe  as  having  a 
first-strike  potential."  We  can  all  ap- 
preciate the  Secretary's  own  concern 
about  the  destabilizing  implications  of 
Soviet  weapons  with  a  counterforce  po- 
tential against  U.S.  strategic  forces.  This 
no  doubt  makes  him  especially  sensitive 
to  the  dangers  of  proceeding  with  an 
American  hard-target  program  which 
would  increase  the  risk  that  the  Soviets 
might  adopt  a  reckless  "launch-on-warn- 
ing policy"  or  undertake  further  offensive 
deployments. 

Secretary  Laird  has,  however,  stated  a 
procediu-al  objection  to  this  amendment 
on  the  basis  that  it  aUegedly  sets  "the 
precedent  that  Congress  will  establish 
the  general  characteristics  of  U.S.  mili- 
taiT  systems." 

Congressman  Laird  would  never  have 
agreed  with  Secretarj-  Laird.  Neither 
should  anyone  else  who  values  the  Legis- 
lature's constitutional  responsibility  and 
authority  to  determine  overall  policy  for 
the  American  Armed  Forces.  While  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Laird  repeatedly  and  vigorously 
fought  for  an  affirmative  congressional 
role  in  determining  national  strategic 
policy  and  in  defining  the  weapons  sys- 
tems to  implement  that  policy.  For  ex- 
ample, as  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Congressman 
Laird  authored  an  amendment  specify- 
ing that,  rather  than  develop  the  mach 
2.5  version  of  the  TFX  proposed  by 
Secretary  McNamara.  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  develop  and  procure  a 
mach  3  aircraft.  Congressman  Laird's 
proposal  represented  a  far  more  detailed 
specification  of  weapon  characteristics 
than  is  incorporated  in  either  of  my 
amendments  regarding  MIRV. 

In  1967  Congressman  Laird  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  advocates  of  the  view 
that  Congress  should  press  the  Executive 
to  expedite  work  on  a  supersonic  strategic 
bomber  as  opposed  to  continued  reliance 
upon  subsonic  aircraft  for  this  mission. 
In  addition  to  doubling  the  budget  re- 
quest for  development  of  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  sharply  criticized 
the  Executive  for  failure  to  heed  previous 
congressional  guidelines  on  the  number 
of  strategic  bombers  to  be  retained  in  ac- 
tive service,  a  complaint  voiced  strongly 
by  Mr.  Laird  at  that  time. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Laird  had  attempted  to 
eliminate  fimds  for  several  squadrons  of 
Titan  missiles,  preferring  to  rely  upon 
the  smaller,  solid-fuel  Minuteman  sys- 
tem. Once  more,  this  act  represented  a 
clear  judgment  on  his  part  that,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  he  could  and  should 
give  preference  to  a  weapons  system 
whose  characteristics  he  considered  su- 
perior to  those  of  a  competitor. 

Speaking  in  the  House  on  June  25. 
1963,  Congressman  Laird  pointed  to  the 
work  of  his  appropriations  subcommltyee 
on  the  Polaris  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
gram and  noted  that,  some  5  years  be- 
fore, the  committee  had  approved  more 
than  was  requested  for  leadtlme  items 


for  that  important  system.  He  properly 
claimed,  as  have  other  knowledgeable 
Members  of  Congress,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture had  served  the  national  security  well 
by  expediting  research,  development,  and 
deployment  of  the  Polaris  system.  Clear- 
ly, this  action  represented  an  important 
attempt  by  the  Congress  to  specify  which 
weapons  should  be  emphasized  in  com- 
posing America's  strategic  mix. 

That  same  speech  stressed  that  Con- 
gress and  its  committees  must  deal  with 
defense  matters  on  three  Interrelated 
levels.  First  that  of  strategy',  second,  that 
of  tactics  and.  third,  that  of  weapons, 
materiel  and  manpower.  At  no  time  did 
Congressman  Laird  shrink  from  the  hard 
decisions  on  weapons  characteristics  or 
other  issues  which  he  then  recognized 
were  unavoidable  if  Congress  was  to 
meet  its  high  responsibilities.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Laird  was  instrumental  in  the 
Defense  appropriations  subcommittee's 
approval  of  extra  funds  for  preproduc- 
tion  activities  on  an  anti-ballistlc-missile 
system,  concluding,  in  contradiction  to 
the  executive  branch,  that  a  system  of 
the  characteristics  and  functions  of  the 
Nike  X  should  be  expedited. 

Similarly,  Congressman  Laird  was  a 
vigorous  proponent  of  energetic  develop- 
ment of  a  military  space  capability.  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  1965  directive  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  focus  funds  upon 
and  accelerate  the  manned  orbital  labo- 
ratory program.  This  action  by  the  Com- 
mittee, no  less  than  on  other  occasions, 
constituted  a  congressional  attempt  to 
set  the  general  characteristics  of  U.S. 
military  systems.  Indeed,  Mr.  Laird's 
efforts  in  this  case  would  have  specified 
very  far-reaching  criteria  for  a  military 
system,  since  it  would  have  required  em- 
phasis on  a  system  capable  of  operating 
in  outer  space  and  would  have  added  the 
costly  and  controversial  capability  of 
Including  a  man  in  the  system. 

In  short.  £is  Congressman  Laird's  own 
performance  in  the  House  illustrates,  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  for  Congress  to 
"establish  the  general  characteristics  of 
U.S.  military  systems."  In  the  Senate 
Armed  Semces  Committee  this  year  we 
have  done  it  in  a  number  of  instances, 
favoring  the  AX  aircraft  over  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter  system,  limiting  the 
ABM  system  deployment  to  defense  of 
the  deterrent  instead  of  thin  area  de- 
fense, and  taking  comparable  actions  on 
numerous  other  systems. 

A  perennial  issue  of  this  character  is 
the  question  of  a  nuclear  navy,  especially 
nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers.  As 
Members  of  Congress  know,  the  Legisla- 
ture has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
technical  features  of  our  naval  fleets. 

Unless  the  Congress  addresses  the 
composition  and  characteristics  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  its  constitutional  power 
is  very  nearly  meaningless.  Therefore,  I 
am  somewhat  appalled  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  suggest  that  Congress  should 
not  establish  the  general  characteristics 
of  UJ5.  military  systems.  His  very  letter 
acknowledges  that  the  policy  set  forth  in 
the  amendment  parallels  the  adminis- 
tration's own  declarations  that  the 
United  States  will  refrain  from  a  hard 
target    MIRV   capability   program.   In 


other  words,  the  Department  in  no  way 
suggests  that  this  amendment  contra- 
venes existing  policy.  It  does  not  distuib 
our  present  MIRV  programs  in  any  way. 
It  is  in  fact  a  vital  reinforcement  to  our 
commitment  to  successful  negotiations 
in  SALT  and  to  stable  nuclear  deterrence 
based  on  a  credible  second  strike  capa- 
bility. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stressed,  tills 
amendment  would  merely  insure  that 
any  MIRV  systems  which  are  deployed 
are  in  fact  compatible  with  our  declared 
retaliatory  policy  and  do  not  undermine 
strategic  stability  by  becoming  potential 
first-strike  weapons. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  Senator  or 
national  spokesman  would  call  into 
question  America's  longstanding  retali- 
atory posture  by  voting  to  pursue  an 
unattainable  and  highly  dangerous  first- 
strike  capability. 

The  important  contribution  of  this 
amendment  is  to  give  meaning  to  our 
declarations  that  we  will  not  develop 
capabiUties  threatening  the  Soviet  re- 
taliatory force.  There  has  never  been  an 
explicit  definition  of  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  we  will  not  pursue  the  hard- 
target  MIRV  capability.  This  amend- 
ment is  essential  if  we  are  to  make  those 
declarations  credible.  No  one  could  deny 
that  the  definition  allows  ample  capabil- 
ity for  the  retaliatory  mission.  It  would 
simply  establish  a  threshold  well  below 
the  level  required  to  destroy  hardened 
missile  silos. 

The  distinction  between  these  two 
types  of  capabilities  is  precisely  the  one 
which  the  Defense  Department  empha- 
sizes in  proclaiming  that  our  first  gener- 
ation MIRV  systems  are  strictly  retalia- 
tory, stabilizing,  deterrent  weapons  not 
capable  of  a  counterforce  first  strike. 
That  is  an  accurate  description  of  exist- 
ing MIRV  capabilities  and  the  thresh- 
old suggested  in  this  amendment  in  no 
way  limits  our  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  a  retaliatory  MIRV  system. 

I  know  that  during  much  of  the  1960's 
Representative  Laird  was  reluctant  to 
forgo  the  option  of  an  American  coun- 
terforce capability.  But  Secretary  Laird 
has  wisely  recognized  that  nuclear  parity 
is  a  fact  and  that  efforts  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  States  to  obtain  a 
first-strike  posture  merely  generate  new 
pressures  for  an  arms  race  and  new 
dangers  for  world  peace.  Perhaps  the 
best  description  of  the  purpose  of  the 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks  is  con- 
tained in  the  phrase  "institutionalization 
of  strategic  parity."  Secretary  Laird, 
more  than  anyone  else,  has  emphasized 
how  destabilizing  potential  coimterforce 
systems  are.  in  his  repeated  criticisms 
of  the  possible  hard-target  Implications 
of  the  Soviet  SS-9. 

I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  remarks  made  by  Representa- 
tive Laird  7  years  ago  when  he  said : 

Obviously,  If  the  only  capablUty  we  are 
serious  about  Is  a  second  strike  capability, 
there  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  for 
spending  vast  sums  of  money  for  flrst  strtlte 
weapons. 

A  second-strike  policy  is  the  confirmed 
position  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  has 
been  enimciated  and  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  well  as  by  the  Secretary 
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of  Defense  and  their  predecessors.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  great  disservice  to 
American  security  even  to  hint  that  the 
United  States  was  inclined  to  seek,  un- 
der some  circumstances,  a  first-strike 
capability. 

By  adopting  the  proposals  I  have  made 
regarding  MIRV,  Congress  will  be  lend- 
ing force  and  credence  to  our  coim try's 
second-strike  posture.  We  can  contribute 
immensely  to  the  long-term  prospects 
of  strategic  arms  limitation  and  nuclear 
stability. 

In  closing,  I  am  moved  to  cite  the 
sage  counsel  of  one  of  the  ablest  military 
leaders  of  our  time,  Adm.  Hyman  Rick- 
over.  In  congressional  testimony  3 
years  ago.  Admiral  Rickover  urged  Con- 
gress to  exercise  independent  judgment  in 
matters  of  national  security,  to  demand 
full  Information,  and  to  assert  its  own 
prerogatives  in  the  interest  of  forging 
sound  national  policy.  Representative 
Laird  himself  inserted  this  critical  com- 
ment by  Admiral  Rickover  In  the  Cok- 
GRESSiONAL  RECORD.  The  admiral  ex- 
pressed his  deep  concern  about  the 
tendency  of  Congress  and  its  committees 
merely  to  accept  the  standard  line  of  the 
executive  branch : 

The  theory  Is  that  "mother  knows  best": 
that  Government  departments  are  best  able 
to  Judge  Issues,  setting  up  a  party  line  and 
telUng  congressloixal  committees,  "This  is 
It.  We  know  the  story,  and  there  is  no 
use  going  into  It." 

You  wUl  find  that  It  will  become  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  uncover  the  real  pros  and 
cons  that  are  considered — or  not  consid- 
ered— In  arriving  at  the  decisions  presented 
to  you  for  ratification.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress Is  merely  to  listen  to  the  official  posi- 
tion. This  Is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the 
Department  Is  capable,  but  members  of 
Congress  are  not  capable  of  Judging  the  Is- 
sue; that  the  Department  must  do  Congress' 
thinking  for  It;  that  the  Department  can 
make  a  better  decision  than  Congress  Is 
able  to  do.  Now,  most  members  of  Congress 
are  lawyers  or  experienced  professional  and 
business  people.  I  am  sure  you  have  enough 
wit  and  Intelligence  to  judge  things  for 
yourselves. 

Later  in  the  same  testimony.  Admiral 
Rickover  advised  Congress  to  demand 
full  information  on  which  to  base  its 
own  intelligent  judgments.  He  said : 

Unless  you  maintain  this  right  by  ex- 
ercising It.  it  will  be  lost — and  I  am  afr&ld 
It  Is  being  lost.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
the  decline  of  parliamentary  systems  all  over 
the  world.  I  hope  our  Congress  wUl  take  steps 
to  prevent  such  a  decline  in  the  tJnlted 
States.  We  were  the  flrst  to  establish  repre- 
sentative democracy  In  modern  times;  let  us 
be  the  last  to  permit  Its  decUne. 

Surely,  Congress  is  not  so  contemp- 
tuous of  its  own  capacities  that  it  will 
hesitate  to  judge  an  important  issue  of 
national  security  on  its  merits.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  raised  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment  on  the  merits, 
and  I  am  confident  that  Senators  who 
study  it  will  lend  their  support.  With 
all  respect  for  our  good  friend,  Secre- 
tary Laird,  the  procedural  point  he  has 
raised  against  these  amendments  is  too 
weak  for  serious  consideration.  His  rec- 
ord as  a  legislator  makes  clear  that  he 
would  have  rejected  such  a  procedural 
contention  while  he  was  serving  In  Con- 
gress. He  was  right  then  and  he  is  wrong 
now.  In  support  of  his  wise  policy  of  to- 


day— a  secure  second-strike  capability 
for  America — let  us  follow  his  wise  coun- 
sel of  yesterday — strong  and  explicit 
congressional  leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 20  minutes  have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
accepting  the  amendment  authorizing  re- 
search and  development  on  a  single  re- 
entry vehicle  for  the  Minuteman  rn  and 
Poseidon  missiles.  This  addition  to  the 
bill  has  the  effect,  it  seems  to  me.  of  in- 
dicating to  the  world  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  concerned  to  keep 
options  open  in  the  configuration  of  our 
strate^c  forces.  One  such  option,  which 
could  prove  of  significance  if  and  when 
there  is  a  real  possibility  of  an  agreement 
to  limit  MIRV,  is  suggested  by  the  au- 
thority contained  in  the  amendment.  As 
I  pointed  out  previously,  however,  the 
Dejjartment  of  Defense  is  already  em- 
powered, without  specific  authorization 
from  Congress,  to  initiate  programs  of 
this  sort  that  are  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sotmd  defense  program — a 
power  limited  by  congressional  review. 

The  second  amendment,  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  which  is  now  pending,  is  much 
more  problematic.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  improvement  of  MIRV 
yield  and  accuracy  combination  so  as  to 
keep  them  ineffective  against  hard  tar- 
gets. While  we  have  no  plans  at  present 
to  undertake  the  programs  that  would 
be  prohibited  by  this  amendment,  I  am 
boimd  to  say  that  a  limitation  of  this 
kind  would  be  unwise,  indeed. 

First,  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
amendment  would  impose  a  limitation 
of  a  technical  nature — on,  say,  such  pro- 
grams as  guidance  technology — I  oppose 
it  on  the  groimd  that  questions  of  this 
nature  are  best  handled  in  the  executive 
branch,  or  at  the  very  least,  after  review 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Second,  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
amendment  is  a  technical  means  to  the 
affirmation  of  a  specific  strategic  doc- 
trine, it  should  be  opposed  until  there 
has  been  ftdl  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  doctrine  itself.  We  are  not  pursu- 
ing counterforce  programs  at  present, 
and  I  agree  in  this.  But  I  would  not  con- 
sider it  wise  to  enact  a  statute — ^by  means 
of  a  technical  amendment  to  a  procure- 
ment act — that  determines  in  law  what 
our  strategic  policy  ought  to  be.  how- 
ever much  one  might  agree  with  the 
policy  itself. 

This  is  not.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
ner in  which  questions  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance should  be  decided,  and  the  na- 
ture of  our  strategic  posture  is  such  a 
question.  We  are  now  involved  in  serious 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  aimed 
at  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms.  Our 
defense  policies  must  now  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  their  possible  impact  on 
our  effort  to  negotiate  significant  arms 
control  agreements.  An  effort  by  which 
Congress  joins  with  the  executive,  and 
acts  with  great  care,  in  this  common 
goal  will  bright^i  our  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  the  time  that  I  reserved  to  our  side. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right,  I  will  con- 
tinue on  my  time.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  stated  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject matter  that  should  be  left  to  the 
executive  branch.  Is  that  correct?  Is  that 
a  correct  interpretation  of  his  remarks? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  In  con- 
nection with  the  pending  negotiations. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  endeavor 
to  put  the  President  and  his  representa- 
tives under  severe  constraints  in  con- 
nection with  those  negotiations.  The 
Senator  knows  that  all  of  these  prob- 
lems are  susceptible  of  being  considered 
in  connection  with  the  SALT  talks.  I 
would  not  think  it  wise  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  intervene  by  limiting  the 
options  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  these  negotiations. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  both  stated 
publicly,  tmd  it  is  certainly  well  under- 
stood by  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the 
United  States  does  not  seek  a  first  strike 
capability.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  made  it  clear  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  not  to 
seek  a  flrst  strike  capability.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  second  strike  capability  is 
the  foundation  of  our  nuclear  deterrence. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  indication  that  we  do 
not  seek  this  capability,  and  a  statute 
preventing  it.  That  is  what  we  are  really 
talking  about. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  there  any  question  in 
the  Senator's  mind  that  the  United 
States  would,  at  any  time,  seek  a  flrst 
strike  capability? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  answer  that  question  for  all  time  ex- 
cept in  the  context  of  the  kind  of  en- 
vironments we  might  eventusdly  face, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  failure  to  reach 
agreement.  This  is  very  much  like  a  man- 
agement-labor dispute.  Can  anyone 
imagine  labor  and  management  sitting 
down  at  a  conference  table  with  labor 
having  given  up  its  strike  power — or  part 
of  it — ^before  beginning  talks  or  while 
they  are  underway,  or  management  hav- 
ing flrst  given  up  part  of  the  inventory 
which  it  had  built  up  in  anticipation  of 
the  strike? 

If  we  are  going  to  get  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  if  it  is  to  cover 
a  wide  spectrum  of  strategic  options  here, 
we  simply  have  to  leave  all  the  options 
open. 

I  do  not  follow  basically  the  reasoning 
here.  Over  a  period  of  years  we  sent  a 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  which  we 
indicated  we  were  not  developing  a  first 
strike  capability. 

Years  ago  we  told  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  the  development  of  our  Minuteman 
force,  that  we  were  not  going  for  any  flrst 
strike  capability.  What  has  happened? 
While  we  have  done  this  in  good  faith 
over  the  years,  the  Soviet  Union,  despite 
that  clear  signal  from  us — that  we  are 
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not  trying  to  develop  a  capability  to 
knock  out  Soviet  hardened  sites — their 
response  is  to  deploy  around  300  SS-9's 
each  with  a  throw  weight  of  25  megatons 
or  three  5  megaton  multiples. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  interpreta- 
tion they  will  place  on  some  statutory 
limitation,  after  we  have,  by  a  most  posi- 
tive act — that  is,  the  way  in  which  we 
have  deployed  our  strategic  forces — made 
it  unequivocally  clear  that  we  do  not 
seek  a  first  strike  capability. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  the  Senator's  con- 
tention that  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking 
a  f.rst  strike  capability? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Senator  can  interpret  the  capability, 
which  they  have  developed,  except  as 
suggesting  that  they  are  working  toward 
that  objective.  I  am  not  saying  that  they 
now  have  such  a  capability;  but,  surely, 
if  it  is  not  for  that  eventual  purpose,  then 
I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts they  are  making  very  unwise  use 
of  fissionable  material  and  delivery  ca- 
pability because  one  would  not  use  a  25- 
megaton  warhead  against  a  city  or  a 
populated  area:  he  would  use  it  only 
against  hardened  targets. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Could  not  the  Soviet 
Union  consider  the  MIRV'ing  of  our 
Minuteman  III  or  the  MIRVing  of  our 
Poseidon  force  as  tantamount  to  secur- 
ing for  ouiselves  a  first  strike  capability? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  answer  that: 
Long  before  we  ever  talked  about  MIRV, 
they  were  going  ahead  with  a  25-mega- 
ton  warhead.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  the  Soviets  cannot  claim 
they  went  ahead  on  the  SS-9  because  of 
possible  MIRVing  capabilities  on  our 
part.  Such  a  response  makes  no  strategic 
sense.  Our  MIRV  does  not  threaten  their 
SS-9,  and  even  if  it  did  their  response 
would  not  be  to  invest  $9  billion  in  the 
SS-9  force. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Could  we  not  go  from  a 
Ivlinuteman  force,  plus  the  bomber  fleet, 
to  a  submarine  fleet?  Do  we  not  have 
several  options  which  might,  at  some 
point  in  the  future,  be  regarded  by  the 
Soviets  as  tantamoimt  to  a  first  strike 
capability? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  sir.  The  bomber 
force  has  no  first  strike  capability.  The 
Polaris  system  does  not  have  a  firSt  strike 
capability;  neither  does  the  Minuteman 
force. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  say,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  aiming  for  a  first  strike 
capability  on  its  part? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  All  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  made  it  very  clear. 
I  made  the  clear  distinction.  I  said  that 
they  do  not  now  have  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability. I  did  raise  the  question  of 
whether  they  are  moving  toward  a  first- 
strike  capability:  otherwise,  why  would 
they  be  deplosrlikg  the  SS-9  In  such  num- 
bers, a  route  that  we  avoided  and,  in 
fact,  refused  to  follow  a  decade  ago.  That 
was  a  decision  made  in  1960-61. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  in  his  view  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  at  this  time  have  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability, and  that  the  United  States  at 
this  time  does  not  have  a  first-strike 
capability. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  the  Senator's  con- 


tention that  a  first-strike  capability  is 
negotiable  In  the  SALT  talks? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  I  would  hope 
that  mutual  limits  on  the  procurement 
of  weapons  capable  of  destroying  hard 
targets  are  negotiable.  This  would  be  the 
most  helpful  limitation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  the  Senator 
comment  specifically  with  regard  to  a 
first-strike  capability?  Is  this  a  subject 
of  negotiation?  Is  it  not  very  possible 
that  if  Soviet  Union  thinks  that  by  re- 
fusing to  deny  ourselves  a  first-strike 
capability,  we  might  proceed  with  a  first- 
strike  capability,  they  would  then  be 
tempted  to  fire  without  warning? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  would  accept  limits  on  the 
SS-9  deployment,  we  in  turn  could  work 
out  something  in  connection  with  the 
ABM  deployment.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  ABM  effort,  in  terms  of  the  SALT 
talks,  is  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that 
they  should  not  continue  with  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-9,  because  they  are  spend- 
ing $30  million  for  an  SS-9  and  we  can 
counter  that  for  a  lot  less. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  both  do  not  have  a  first 
strike  capability — and  we  both  agree  that 
they  do  not — then  it  would  seem  to  me 
there  would  be  no  opposition  to  an 
amendment  which  merely  makes  it  statu- 
tory that  the  United  States  does  not  seek 
a  first  strike  capability.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  certainly 
agree  that  if  either  side  possesses  a  first 
strike  capability,  it  would  be  destabilizing. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Surely.  I  want  all  of 
this  negotiated.  And  I  hope  that  we  can 
reach  an  effective  and  secure  agreement 
to  achieve  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  If  that  agreement  is  not 
reached  during  that  negotiation,  certain- 
ly the  Senator  does  not  want  either  side 
to  continue  toward  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  laying  down  a  imilateral  con- 
straint which  prevents  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  his  appropriate 
representatives,  from  negotiating  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  It  only 
.seems  to  me  that  If  we  secure  a  first  strike 
capability  and  the  Soviet  Union  knows 
about  it,  what  we  can  expect  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  that  they  might  fire  without 
warning.  We  want  to  avoid  this  kind  d 
destabilization. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  that  the  United  States 
of  America  from  that  day  in  1945,  well 
into  the  early  1960's,  had  the  means  of 
utterly  destroying  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  We  know  that. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Just  a  moment.  Mr. 
President,  to  say  that  the  United  States, 
If  it  had  a  first  strike  capability,  would 
attempt  to  strike  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  therefore  the  Soviets  would  strike 
the  United  States  without  warning  does 
not  make  much  sense. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  aware  that  we 
had  this  capability  from  1945  to  the 
early  1960's,  and  we  did  nothing  about 
it. 

In  that  time,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  took  all  sorts  of  risks.  They  kept 
pushing  and  pushing.  We  know  what 
happened  to  Western  Europe.  We  know 


what  happened  in  Korea,  and  so  on. 
They  took  these  risks  despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  had  the  means 
of  totally  destroying  them. 

We  practiced  restraint.  No  one  is  gcing 
to  make  a  convincing  argument  that. 
becau.se  we  go  about  trying  to  protect  our 
deterrent,  we  are  doing  something  which 
would  cause  th3  Soviet  Union  to  make  a 
first  strike  against  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  all  I  am 
saying  is  that  there  Is  a  danger  that  If 
the  United  States  would  secure  a  first 
strike  capability,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
fire  without  warning. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  recognize  this 
danger  also.  They  must  know  that  If 
they  develop  a  first  strike  capability, 
then  we  change  our  policy  to  one  of  "fire 
without  warning,"  even  though  we  have 
shown  this  magnificent  restraint  to 
which  the  Senator  referred. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  that  we  had  a  first  strike  capability 
from  1945  until  1962.  We  did  not  strike. 
If  the  shoe  had  been  on  the  other  foot,  I 
wonder  what  would  have  been  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  were  not  as  close  to 
parity  then  as  we  are  now. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  stated 
his  case  with  great  restraint  and  in  very 
tempered  terms.  I  would  perhaps  go  a 
little  further  and  say  it  Is  true  that 
neither  country  now  possesses  a  first- 
strike  capability.  It  is  certain  that  the 
United  States  does  not  possess  a  first- 
strike  poUcy.  I  think  that  is  important. 

The  fact  is  that  reading  from  our  pres- 
ent intelligence,  even  on  a  nonclassified 
basis.  It  becomes  obvious  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Washington  says  Is  true, 
that  they  are  bulldtag  a  first-strike  cap- 
ability. 

By  the  mid  1970's  they  may  very  well 
have  a  first-strike  capability  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  could  destroy  our  capa- 
bUity  to  retaliate  with  absolute  impu- 
nity. 

I  think  the  term  "first  strike"  has 
been  thrown  around, too  long.  If  the  Sov- 
iet Union  launched  an  attack  against  us 
and  tried  to  destroy  our  capacity  to  re- 
taliate, we  might  want  the  capacity  to 
destroy  that  weapon  held  In  reser\'e. 
That  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  first- 
strike  policy. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  pointed  out, 
the  United  States  does  not  have  a  first- 
strike  policy.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts admitted  that  we  acted  with  re- 
straint. We  have  been  sorely  provoked 
time  and  time  again.  There  Is  not  one 
Instance  since  World  War  n  of  U.S.  prov- 
ocation of  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  the 
Soviet  Union  provocation  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  have  acted  with  re- 
straint. 

The  Senator  from  Washtogton  would 
agree  that  to  1948  when  we  were  sorely 
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provoked,  we  could  have  fought  a  pre- 
emptive war  and  won  It  hands  down. 

I  think  it  is  naive  to  think  that  we 
have  to  give  some  signal  of  sincerity  and 
some  evidence  of  good  faith  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  else  they  will  try  to  strike  us 
without  warning,  thinking  we  have  de- 
signs on  them.  They  know  we  do  not  have 
designs  on  them. 

The  Western  powers  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  their  energies  and  resources 
not  only  to  liquldatmg  their  Colonial 
empires  but  also  m  trytog  to  shore  up 
their  defenses  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
history  m  that  period  of  time  has  been 
one  cf  absolute  imperialism. 

I  thmk  we  are  fools  if  we  think  that 
simply  by  taking  unilateral  action  to  re- 
duce our  capacity,  we  will  convince  the 
Soviets  and  that  they  will  do  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  5  mtoutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  agree  that  we  have  a  second 
strike  strategy? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  have  a  second  strike 
policy.  I  thmk  that  the  configuration  and 
deployment  of  our  military  forces  make 
It  adequately  plain  that  we  have  no  m- 
tention  of  having  anythmg  other  than  a 
second  strike  policy. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  that  to 
fact  amounts  to  a  second  strike  strategy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  do  not  totend  to 
strike  first.  I  can  see  no  situation  to 
which  we  would  strike  first. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  our  second  strike  strategy  might  be 
less  credible  if  we  develop  a  first  strike 
credibiUty? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  rather  use  the 
term  "countercharge"  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  second  strike  capa- 
bility. We  may  have  to  have  a  Nike  sys- 
tem at  the  weapons  sites.  And  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Russians,  even 
if  we  develop  the  capacity — which  we 
will  not  do,  and  I  do  not  suggest  that  we 
do — but  even  if  we  develop  first  strike 
capability  across  the  board,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Russians  seriously  believe 
we  would  ever  use  It. 

The  Russians  read  history  and  they 
do  not  read  the  history  they  put  in  the 
textbooks  and  tep.ch  their  students.  They 
read  the  unexpurgated  version  of  it. 
They  are  no  fools.  I  thmk  they  do  have 
a  sense  of  history.  I  think  they  do  un- 
derstand that  psychologically  they  have 
been  superior  to  us  in  terms  of  their 
waging  of  the  cold  war  against  us. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  todicated  that 
there  Is  a  dlsttoctlon  between  a  first 
strike  policy  and  a  first  strike  capability. 
I  think  he  has  raised  a  potot. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  How  can  we  be  assured 
that  the  Soviet  Union  imderstands  this 
dlsttoctlon  between  first  strike  policy 
and  first  strike  capablUty?  How  can  the 


Soviet  Union  be  sure  that  if  we  achieve, 
obtain,  or  develop  first  strike  capability, 
the  controlling  factor  will  still  be  our 
second  strike  policy  rather  than  our  first 
strike  capability? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator suggestmg  that  If  we  develop  a  first 
strike  capability,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
assume  that  that  is  our  policy? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
not  a  possibility? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  It  Is  a  possibility. 
But  I  think  it  is  highly  improbable.  As 
I  say,  based  on  history,  experience,  and 
our  own  restratot  when  we  had  actual 
superiority  and  when  we  had  the  capa- 
bility to  reduce  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
shambles,  we  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  feel  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
shown  restratot? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  the  Soviet 
Union  has  shown  restratot.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Soviets  are  obviously  afraid. 
They  imderstand  they  cannot  secure 
their  hegemony  to  this  world  without  re- 
sorting to  miUtary  force.  They  proved 
it  to  Budapest;  and  they  proved  it  to 
Prague.  What  was  happentog  to  Prague? 
Did  the  Czechs  say  they  were  gotog  to 
abrogate  the  Warsaw  pact  or  opt  out  of 
the  Communist  sphere,  or  establish  a 
capitalist  system?  No.  They  asserted  that 
their  Government  was  stiU  Commimlst 
and  that  their  economic  system  was  still 
socialist:  but  they  wanted  to  liberalize 
some  of  their  institutions.  The  Soviet 
Union  feeLs  so  in^secure  to  Its  ability  to 
mamtato  Its  programs,  that  they  had  to 
resort  to  armed  force. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  will  divide  the  time 
equally. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  fact  remains  that 
in  all  the  time  we  have  been  to  Vietnam, 
to  my  knowledge,  there  has  not  been  one 
Soviet  soldier  to  Vietnam.  Is  that  cor- 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
We  have  not  discovered  evidence  of  any. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  have  not  discovered 
evidence  of  any. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Nor  any  Chtoese  soldiers, 
nor  North  Korean  soldiers,  nor  Czechs, 
nor  Albanians. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Which  does  todicate 
some  restraint,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No,  it  does  not,  because 
they  operate  a  little  differently  than  we 
operate.  They  establish  a  clandesttoe 
Infrastructure  with  military  arms.  That 
is  how  they  secure  their  ends.  They  have 
not  extended  their  control  over  any  ter- 
ritory or  people  beyond  the  use  of  mili- 
tary means,  but  they  use  clandesttoe 
infrastructures  with  military  arms,  or 
revolutionary  warfare  directed  from  the 
outside. 

As  long  as  they  can  direct  this  vast 
apparatus  from  the  outside  they  do  not 
need  the  overt  action  of  troops  from 
other  countries.  But  we  discovered  the 
considerable  presence  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  to  South  Vietnam.  Regardless 
of  what  is  said  about  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, the  fact  is  there  were  apparently 


more  North  Vietnamese  that  wanted  to 
live  in  the  south  than  there  were  South 
Vietnamese  who  wanted  to  live  to  the 
north  because  there  was  no  movement 
of  South  Vietnamese  toto  North  Vietnam 
after  the  DMZ  was  established,  but  about 
a  million  North  Vietnamese  left  North 
Vietnam.  One  could  consider  that  not 
only  covert  action  but  overt,  as  well. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  seems  that  when- 
ever we  get  into  a  discussion  of  the 
nuclear  aims  race  or  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  we  become  bogged  down  to  the 
same  old.  rather  hopeless  approach  to 
the  problem. 

I  personally  have  taken  great  heart 
from  the  potential  success  of  the  SALT 
talks.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  done  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  deUghted  with  the 
progress. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  fact  that  these 
talks  have  been  lacking  to  propaganda 
has  been  most  encouraging.  I  have  taken 
heart  from  the  meettog  of  Willy  Brandt 
in  Moscow  and  the  apparent  agreement 
which  resulted  between  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  West  German  Government. 
I  have  taken  heart  from  the  ratification 
of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and 
the  Treatr  for  the  Nonproliferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.  There  are  many 
thtogs  that  give  us  hope. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that 
we  should  not  have  any  hope.  There  are 
some  who  say  that  we  are  going  to 
be  eternally  susplcioiis  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  to  be  eternally  suspicious  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  meantime,  what 
is  happentog? 

Since  World  War  n  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  spent  more 
than  $1  trillion  to  defense,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  laggtog  tar  behtod 
In  this  expenditure.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  be  willing  and  eager  to  do  all 
we  can  to  control  the  arms  race  that 
Is  going  on  and  that  could  lead  to  a 
nuclear  war. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Talking  about  the  rela- 
tive expenditures  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  I  might 
remtod  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  the  Soviet  Union  gets  everything  it 
wants  at  cost,  and  their  costs  do  not  run 
as  high  as  costs  to  our  capitalist  system 
where  we  pay  our  workers  more  money. 

Then,  look  at  It  to  terms  of  the  gross 
national  product  which  the  Soviet  Union 
spends  on  arms  and  the  gross  national 
product  which  we  have  spent  on  arms 
and  one  will  ftod  that  they  have  been 
more  active  than  we. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  does  not  matter  if  we 
are  spending  more  of  our  gross  national 
product  or  whether  they  are  spending 
more  of  their  gross  national  product. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  both  S3>endlng 
billions  and  billons  of  dollars  to  an  to- 
sane  nuclear  arms  race,  and  that  it  has 
to  stop. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  did  not  start  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  care  who 
started  it,  we  or  they.  The  fact  is  that  it 
Is  still  going  on.  The  SALT  talks  give  us 
some  hope  that  it  may  be  stopped. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  an  alternative  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  said.  Maybe  he  does  not 
agree  with  me:  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  may  not  agree  with  me.  I  sun 
not  suggesting  that  if  we  achieve  a  first 
strike  capability,  automatically  the  So- 
viet Union  is  going  to  fire  first  without 
warning.  I  pray  to  God  that  does  not 
happen,  for  if  it  does  the  world  will  not 
be  worth  living  in  anyway:  it  will  not 
matter  who  has  superior  weapons  for 
neither  side  will  be  able  to  live  on  this 
earth. 

Then,  there  is  the  other  point.  As  we 
continue  with  our  Minuteman  n  and 
LU  force,  and  Poseidon  production,  get- 
ting ever  closer  to  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity, what  will  the  Soviet  Union  have  to 
do?  It  will  have  to  respond  by  building 
more  accurate  SS-ll's.  SS-13's,  SS-19's. 
and  whatever  one  wants  to  call  them 
with  more  megatonnage.  And  what  will 
we  have  to  do?  We  will  have  to  get  larger 
Minuteman  Hi's  or  Minuteman  IV's, 
and  MIRV's.  We  will  go  on  and  on.  and 
they  will  go  on  and  on.  We  will  spend 
trillions  of  dollars  in  an  insane  nuclear 
arms  race. 

What  I  am  suggesting  by  this  very 
modest  amendment  which  I  propose  is 
that  the  legislative  body— not  the  execu- 
tive branch  because  the  executive  branch 
has  already  said  it  does  not  seek  a  first 
strike  capability— but  this  legislative 
branch  should  say  that  we  do  not  seek 
a  first  strike  capability.  Let  it  be  known 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  world 
that  we  want  to  end  this  nuclear  arms 
race  in  which  we  are  engaged  and  which 
is  causing  so  much  suffering  to  millions 
of  people,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  all  over  the  world.  That  is  all  I  pro- 
pose. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
basically  there  is  a  striking  difference 
in  the  way  we  view  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
sponse to  the  things  we  do.  I  never  for 
1  minute  would  question  the  motivation 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  think  he  is  well  motivated. 
I  think  he  is  a  great  patriot.  He  has  al- 
ready proved  that  in  his  personal  life 
and  in  his  personal  experience.  He  has 
done  more  here  for  his  country  than  I 
have  and  T  want  to  make  that  adequate- 
ly clear. 

I  think  we  have  a  different  under- 
standing of  some  things.  But  I  do  not 
accept  the  notion,  and  I  think  many  of 
us  do  not  accept  the  notion,  that  if  we 
will  take  this  situation  and  legally  bind 
ourselves  against  making  progress  in 
some  field  of  weapons  development  or  de- 
ployment, we  will  convey  to  the  Sovle| 
Union  a  signal  of  good  will  and  sincerity 
that  will  remove  any  suspicion  they  have 
of  us  and  make  them  more  amenable  to 
the  consideration  of  a  limitation  of 
strategic  arms. 
Purtiier.  it  is  said  that  if  we  show 


some  restraint  in  the  development  of 
new  arms  systems,  they  will  do  likewise. 
I  must  say  that  I  can  accept  neither  of 
those  premises.  To  begin  with,  we  have 
exercised  great  restraint.  In  the  past 
few  years  and  the  past  decade  we  have 
slowed  down  our  development  of  new 
weapons  systems.  We  have  not  devel- 
oped more  than  two  or  three  significant 
new  weapons  systems  in  the  last  decade, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  sev- 
eral. 

We  have  not  developed  an  air-to-air 
interceptor  since  1955.  The  Russians  have 
developed  eight. 

We  have  been  dismantling  our  Navy 
We  have  been  retiring  ships  from  opera- 
tional duty.  The  Soviets,  on  the  othei 
hand,  have  gone  into  extensive  expan- 
sion of  their  shipbuilding  programs  and 
the  modernization  of  their  navy. 

We  have  stopped  the  deployment  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  at 
1.054,  and  the  Russians  have  now  gone 
beyond  that,  and  are  still  going. 

We  have  never  gone  into  extensive 
development  toward  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility that  they  have — not  in  recent 
years — and  they  continue  apace  to  de- 
ploy the  SS-9.  which  is  a  formidable  piece 
of  weapon. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  should  we,  through 
statutory  action,  legally  preclude  the 
United  States  from  doing  things  wliich 
the  Soviets  are  not  precluded  from  doing 
legally,  then  they  will  interpret  this  as  a 
sign  of  weakness  and  they  will  have 
little  feeling  but  contempt  for  us;  and 
that  it  will  not  hasten  the  day — indeed,  it 
v.ill  pjstpone  the  day— when  they  will  sit 
down  and  make  some  meaningful  .settle- 
ment with  the  United  States  on  the 
limitation  of  arms.  The  only  thing  they 
understand  is  toughness. 

One  advantage  they  have  over  us,  being 
a  dictatorship,  or  an  oligarchy,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it>— a  country  ruled 
by  a  very  few  and  a  country  not  subject 
to  the  restraints  of  constitutional,  popu- 
lar government — is  that  they  can  do  any- 
thing they  want  to  do:  and  we  had  better 
place  ourselves  in  a  position  of  being  able 
to  move  with  some  degree  of  dispatch  and 
lack  of  inhibition  and  restraint  to  develop 
new  weapons  systems  if  indeed  it  appears 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
very  kind  reference  to  my  patriotism, 
and  to  thank  him  for  for  entering  into 
this  colloquy.  He  is  a  very  able  and  a  very 
skillful  debater  and  has  great  knowledge 
of  our  military  weapons  systems.  I  think 
the  colloquy  has  been  very  helpful. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  :  Is  it  just 
possible  that  the  large  SS-9's  to  which 
the  Senator  referred  in  our  colloquy  are 
designed  for  a  so-called  damage-limit- 
ing function — that  is.  weapons  to  be 
used  against  U.S.  weapons  in  the  event 
that  war  actually  begins? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose one  could  so  speculate.  That  would 
not  be  the  kind  of  conclusion  I  would 
come  to.  nor  is  it  the  conclusion  which 


most  strategic  weapons  experts— and  I 
am  not  a  strategic  weapons  expert — 
would  come  to. 

I  must  say  tliat  most  people  who  were 
hoping  for  some  kind  of  signal  from  the 
Soviets  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interests — which  is  un- 
derstandable—and to  have  a  deterrent 
which  was  survivable,  were  somewhat 
dismayed— and  I  guess  that  would  be 
putting  it  mildly— when  the  Soviets 
made  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  this 
huge  missile  system. 

I,  for  the  life  of  me,  cannot  under- 
stand what  possible  use  they  would 
have  for  the  SS-9  other  than  to  use  it 
against  vei-y  hard  targets. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  involved,  way 
back  in  the  1950's,  when  we  discussed, 
in  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  whether  we  should  have  avail- 
able for  our  arsenal  v/eapons  with  very 
substantial  megatonnage.  We  made  a 
decision  not  to  go  that  route,  even 
with  our  manned  bombers. 

I  had  hoped,  of  course,  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  connection  with  their  response, 
which  was  to  be  expected,  to  build  up 
their  own  missiles,  would  have  followed 
the  route  we  followed.  That  certainly 
would  have  been  a  clear  signal  that  they 
wanted  to  reach  some  kind  of  agreement. 
When  one  stops  to  consider  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  invested  in  the  SS-9  alone,  one  can- 
not help  but  be  disturbed.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  they  have  invested,  based 
on  the  best  evaluation  that  can  be  made, 
about  $9  billion  in  the  SS-9  force.  This 
is  an  investment,  of  course,  that  is  sub- 
stantial indeed.  This  is  an  investment 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to 
make  if  their  sole  purpose  was  to  achieve 
parity  and  to  have  a  force  with  which 
they  could  protect  their  own  vital  strate- 
gic interest.  They  have,  after  all.  a 
wholly  adequate  deteiTent  force  in  their 
other  land-based  missiles — more  than 
1,000  of  them. 

I  think  the  SS-9  simply  cannot  be 
explained  away,  when  one  just  faces  the 
cold,  hard  facts  of  its  great  size.  It  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  expected  goal 
of  a  survivable  force  with  which  they 
have  in  mind  only  an  ability  to  retaliate 
against  a  possible  surprise  attack  by  the 
United  States. 

I  say  they  cannot,  with  any  objectivity, 
assume  that  the  United  States  is  bent  on 
a  first-strike  capability  when  one  re- 
views the  past  history  in  which  we  had 
a  monopoly  and  during  which  time 
they  had  a  very  small  nuclear  force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts have  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  feel  that  the  colloquy  entered  into  by 
the  most  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
have  been  very  healthy  and  very  helpful. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  Congress  has 
a  joint  responsibility  with  the  President 
and  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
to  estabUsh  the  general  characteristics 
of  military  weapons  systems.  We  must  not 
shirk  our  responsibility.  I  think  that, 
contrary  to  what  Secretary  Laird  said 
in  another  statement  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
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mittee  concerning  both  of  the  amend- 
ments I  have  offered  today,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Congress  as  well  as  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

If  that  were  not  true,  all  we  need  do 
is  act  upon  those  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  us.  Without  question,  the  weap- 
ons systems  and  their  characteristics 
would  be  decided  upon  solely  by  the  De- 
fense Department. 

My  amendments  are  an  attempt  to  re- 
assert the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress. 

One  of  those  amendments,  of  course, 
has  been  accepted  with  modifications.  A 
second  amendment,  having  to  do  with 
first  strike  capability,  is  one  which  deals 
with  a  very  vital  and  very  imjMjrtant  sub- 
ject— a  matter  which  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  arms  limitation  talks,  and  really 
to  the  question  of  peace  or  extermina- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  most  important  sub- 
ject. And  I  realize  that  on  this  highly 
technical  matter  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  who  is 
present  in  the  Chamber,  whether  we 
could  have  an  agreement  at  some  time 
to  have  hearings  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  present  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  I  want  to  be  frank 
v.ith  the  Senator.  I  feel  as  though  I  have 
already  said  about  all  I  can  say  now  on 
hearings,  and  guaranteeing  hearings.  I 
would  not  say  I  was  not  going  to  have 
any.  but  we  have  got  this  bill  for  1972 
coming  up,  selective  service  coming  up, 
the  question  of  a  voluntary  army  coming 
up,  alleged  rumors  of  more  than  one  pay 
bill  coming  up,  and  a  great  deal  many 
matters. 

I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  Senator's 
request  at  all.  but  I  just  believe  I  ought 
not  to  make  any  commitment.  We  al- 
ready have  a  subcommittee,  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  on  the  SALT  talks.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Washington  care  to 
respond? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  my  time,  if  he  cares 
to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say,  as  I  said  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  amendment,  that  I  compli- 
ment the  able  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  bringing  these  matters  before 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  healthy  that  we 
have  a  good  colloquy  and  a  good  discus- 
sion. I  know  how  sincere  the  Senator  is. 
and  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier:  I  dis- 
agree with  the  means  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  of  trying  to  accomplish  the  result 
which  we  all  want  to  achieve,  an  agree- 
ment to  limit  strategic  arms. 

I  shall  be  happy — it  is  not  possible  this 
fall,  but  after  the  first  of  the  year — to  go 
into  this  matter  of  MIRV  and  its  role  in 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks.  As 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows, 
I  would  say  that  much  of  the  discussion 
would  have  to  be  in  executive  session. 
We  could  have  some  open  sessions  where 
we  have  outside  witnesses. 

I  would  be  happy  to  explore  the  whole 
area  of  MIRV  and  the  ramifications  of 


the  pending  amendment  and  other  pos- 
sible amendments  that  the  Senator 
might  have  in  mind  for  the  future. 

I  think  what  has  been  said  here  today 
lays  a  foundation  for  an  ongoing  discus- 
sion in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Subcommittee,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  a  member.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  get  into  it  at  an  appro- 
priate time  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  SALT 
feels  this  way  about  this  subject,  and 
that  he  would  be  willing — if  not  before 
then  certainly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session — to  have  hearings  on  this 
important  subject. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  we  should  not 
dismiss.  It  is  a  matter  on  wliich  more  of 
our  colleagues  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed. It  is  something  that  is  going  to 
be  with  us  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
it  is  something  that  deserves  our  very 
serious  consideration,  and  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible  on  the  complex 
matters  of  MIRV  technology. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Without  getting  into 
an>'  of  the  clas.'^if.ed  aspects  of  our  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  already 
raised  questions  about  certain  aspects  of 
MIRV  as  it  relates  to  the  SALT  talks.  I 
think  we  are  in  a  position  to  go  on  from 
there,  and,  especially  based  on  the  col- 
loquy here  today,  to  dig  deeiJer  and  spend 
some  appropriate  amount  of  time  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Washington. 
Though  he  claims  not  to  be  an  expert 
on  these  matters,  he  is  perhaps  as  knowl- 
edgeable or  more  knowledgeable  about 
them  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  them:  he  has  done  a  lot  of  per- 
sonal research,  and  I  am  very  grateful 
that  he  has  been  willing  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  colloquy  on  both  of  these 
amendments  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  matter.  I  frankly  do  not  know 
what  the  outcome  of  a  record  vote  would 
be.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  do,  we  can- 
not predict  what  the  Senate  will  do.  But 
in  the  event  the  Senate  did  reject  the 
amendment  overwhelmingly,  I  would  be 
very  fearful  that  it  might  be  miscon- 
strued by  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  the 
negotiators  at  the  SALT  talks  in  a  way 
that  would  be  very  harmful  to  us.  It 
might  be  misconstrued  as  indicating  that 
this  meant  we  were  seeking  a  first  strike 
capability. 

The  able  Senator  from  Washington, 
the  able  Senator  from  Texas,  and  all  of 
us  have  agreed,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Nixon,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird,  did  pub- 
licly, that  the  policy  is  not  to  seek  a  first 
strike  capability,  and  that  we  are  not 
seeking  a  first  strike  capability.  The  able 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  have  indicated  that 
they  both  hope  we  will  not  in  the  future 
seek  a  first  strike  capability.  I  think  this 
should  be  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  the  negotiators  at  SALT  on  both  sides. 


that  the  United  States  is  not  seeking  a 
first  strike  capability.  That  is  why  I  am 
fearful  that  if  we  had  a  vote  today,  it 
could  be  misconstrued,  and  could  be  very 
harmful  to  the  success  of  the  SALT  talks. 
That  IS  certainly  something  none  of  us 
would  want  to  happen. 

Because  of  that  concern,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
withdraw  the  amendment,  let  me  briefly 
summarize  its  merits.  A  grave  contin- 
gency confronts  us  and  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  prepare  to  meet  it. 
That  is  the  possibility — one  might  say 
the  probability — that  the  initial  MIRV 
deployments  will  continue  and  that  these 
weapons  will  be  in  the  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  probably  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  indefinite  future.  If  that 
trend  continues,  our  fimdamental  con- 
cern must  be  to  insure  that  the  MIRV's 
that  are  deployed  reinforce  strategic 
stability.  They  can  do  so  only  if  they  are 
exclusively,  explicitly,  and  credibly  de- 
signed for  the  retaliatory,  second  strike 
mission.  In  short,  we  must  erect  stand- 
ards which  make  clear  that  the  United 
States  will  not  deploy  MIRV  systems 
capable  of  threatening  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic forces. 

The  United  States  has,  of  course,  been 
committed  to  a  second  strike  posture  for 
many  years.  The  task  here  is  to  see  that 
the  MIRV  systems  are  compatible  with 
that  posture.  President  Nixon  has  con- 
sistently stressed  this  principle  in  his 
decisions  and  declarations  on  strategic 
weapons.  For  example,  in  proix)sing  the 
Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  system, 
the  President  wisely  underscored  his  con- 
cern to  avoid  actions  which  appeared  to 
threaten  the  Soviet  retaliatory  forces.  In 
his  remarks  of  March  14,  1969 — surely 
one  of  the  most  important  and  enlight- 
ened strategic  statements  by  any  states- 
man— Mr.  Nixon  repeatedly  applied  the 
American  doctrine  of  deterrence.  We  re- 
jected the  possibility  of  a  heavy  ABM 
defense  because: 

It  might  look  to  an  opponent  like  the  pre- 
lude to  an  offensive  strategy  threatening  the 
Soviet  deterrent. 

He  also  decided  against  meeting  the 
Soviet  buildup  by  increasing  U.S.  offen- 
sive capabilities,  since  such  an  increase 
"could  be  misinterpreted  by  the  Soviets 
as  an  attempt  to  threaten  their  deter- 
rent. It  would  therefore  stimulate  an 
arms  race."  And  the  President  partially 
justified  the  reorientation  of  the  VS. 
ABM  system  to  defense  of  the  Minute- 
man  force  by  stating: 

The  program  Is  not  provocative.  The  Soviet 
retaliatory  capability  Is  not  affected  by  oiir 
decision. 

President  Nixon  applied  the  same 
standard  in  his  redirection  of  the  U.S. 
MIRV  program.  As  the  Senate  will  re- 
call, Mr.  Nixon  informed  us  some  months 
ago  that  a  proposed  development  of  a 
hard- target  MIRV  system  had  not  been 
approved  and  that  the  United  States  has 
no  such  program. 

In  testimony  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  further  commented  on  this  Im- 
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portant  decision  by  pointing  out  that 
the  President  "has  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  develop 
counterforce  capabilities  which  the  So- 
\'ietB  could  construe  as  having  a  nrst- 
strike  potential."  I  beUeve  the  Secretary, 
who  has  been  so  deeply  concerned  by  the 
deployment  of  Soviet  weapons  with  an 
evident  potential  for  attacking  U.S. 
ICBMs.  must  have  a  special  appreciation 
of  the  hazards  of  such  destabilizing  weap- 
ons It  is  clear  to  every  careful  analyst 
that  weapons  capable  of  counterforce 
attacks  only  make  the  existing  strategic 
balance  more  dangerous  and  the  ensuing 
arms  race  more  costly. 

There  is.  obviously,  no  disagreement 
that,  if  MIRV  is  required  to  penetrate  a 
Soviet  ABM  system  and  to  maintain  a 
credible  second  strike  capability,  then 
this  country  will  continue  deploying  such 
systems  However,  the  retaliatory  mis- 
sion can  be  performed  with  relatively 
modest  nelds  and  limited  accuracies  that 
would  be  unsuitable  for  any  first  strike 
against  enemy  missUe  forces.  The  truth 
of  this  simple  axiom  Is  apparent  when 
one  recalls  that  Hiroshima  was  almost 
obliterated  by  a  20-kiloton  atomic 
bomb— much  smaller  than  today's  mis- 
sile-borne payloads— delivered  with  an 
accuracy  which  has  long  since  been  sur- 
passed. *  .  ^       .. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
expressed  its  concern  about  the  implica- 
tions of  MIRV  for  the  credibility  of 
America's  commitment  to  a  second  strike 
or  mutual  deterrence  doctrine.  In  reduc- 
ing the  funds  for  the  so-called  ABRES — 
advanced  baUistic  reentrj-  systems- 
program,  the  committee  has  stressed  in 
its  report  that  the  reduction  is  related 
to  "any  future  hard-target  kill  capa- 
bility." The  report  points  out  that  the 
strictly  retaliatory  objective  "can  be  met 
with  substanUally  less  accuracy  and 
more  modest  yields  than  needed  for  the 
counterforce  mission."  Thus,  the  com- 
mittee has  thoughtfully  discouraged  even 
preliminary  development  work  which 
might  be  viewed  as  pointed  toward  a  de- 
stabilizing counterforce  capacity — a  ca- 
pacity that  is  xmnecessary  and  indeed 
highly  detrimental  to  deterrence. 

In  pursuit  of  this  same  objective,  so 
clearly  enunciated  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  proposing  a 
second  amendment  setting  the  standards 
for  deployment  of  a  retaliatory  MIRV 
capability.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  for  operational 
development,  testing  or  procurement  of 
a  hard -target  MIRV  system,  and  would 
specifically  define  what  a  hard-target 
MIRV  system  capability  is. 

Much  discussion  of  this  issue  has  been 
impeded  by  the  absence  of  an  agreed 
definition  of  hard-target  capability.  Ob- 
viously it  is  meaningless  to  declare  that 
the  United  States  will  forego  a  capability 
to  attack  Soviet  strategic  forces  unless 
that  capability  is  defined  in  believable 
and  understandable  terms.  Both  in  the 
interest  of  our  own  understanding,  and 
even  more,  of  Soviet  perceptions  of  ou| 
intentions,  this  amendment  would  limit 
U.S.  MIRV  systems  to  jrields  and  accu- 
racies no  greater  than  one-third  the  level 
considered  necessary  to  enable  a  single 
warhead  to  neutralize  a  hardened  missile 
silo. 


I  have  developed  this  definition  in  ex- 
tensive discussions  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  with  coUeagues  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  As  I  am  sure  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  agrees,  it  provides 
more  than  ample  latitude  for  MIRV  sys- 
tems to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  sec- 
ond strike,  while  it  establishes  a  thresh- 
old well  below  that  which  could  jeopard- 
ize Soviet  missile  forces.  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  even  more  urgent  provision  than 
the  first  amendment  I  have  presented.  On 
the  real  llkeUhood  that  MIRV  deploy- 
ment may  continue,  we  must  have  firm 
guidelines  for  cur  subsequent  action  in 
tills  field. 

Because  of  their  deep  concern  on  this 
matter,  more  than  half  tht  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  "Technology  have  individually 
joined  in  a  petition  to  the  President  and 
the  Senate  to  forgo  any  hard-target 
MIRV  development.  Growing  numbers 
of  responsible  spokesmen  in  the  tectinical 
community,  including  many  proponents 
of  MIRV,  recognize  that  we  do  not  need 
and  in  fact  cannot  afford  to  move  toward 
liard-target  MIRV's,  since  the  result  can 
only  be  a  diminution  in  our  own  security. 
This  amendment  can  be  a  decisive  aCBr- 
mation  of  our  determination  to  avoid 
ambiguous  or  provocative  improvements 
in  MIRV  systems. 

The  logic  for  this  proposal  is  rooted  in 
mutual  deterrence  itself,  as  President 
Nixon  has  so  well  indicated.  Stable  deter- 
rence requires  that  neither  side  threaten 
the  other  sides  capacity  to  retaliate.  This 
is  necessary  not  only  to  avoid  endless 
cycles  in  the  arms  race,  as  one  of  the 
other  side  moves  desperately  to  protect 
its  retaliatory  capacity.  It  is  primarily 
important  because,  should  a  nation  find 
its  forces  to  be  vulnerable,  those  weapons 
can  only  be  used  if  they  themselves  are 
laimched  first.  If  they  are  withheld,  they 
run  the  risk  of  destruction.  This  is  the 
insight  which  years  ago  led  Albert  Wohl- 
stetter  and  others  to  note  that  the 
•balance  of  terror"  is  delicate,  and  that 
security  in  the  nuclear  age  demands  that 
strategic  weapons  be  invulnerable.  Thus. 
U.S.  security  is  in  no  way  served  by  any 
capability  to  threaten  Soviet  strategic 
forces.  Such  a  capability  would  only  raise 
the  prospect  that  Soviet  weapons  might 
be  launched  in  some  moment  of  crisis 
out  of  fear  that  otherwise  they  would 
be  disarmed  in  a  first  strike.  The  same 
is  no  less  true  of  any  Soviet  deployment 
threatening  our  retaliatory  forces. 

We  cannot  tolerate  hair  triggers  in  an 
era  of  instant  and  total  devastation.  The 
only  sane  policy  for  both  countries  is  to 
refrain  from  such  destabilizing  systems 
and  to  take  those  measures  which  create 
unambiguous  and  invulnerable  second 
strike  forces. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 
By  setting  this  criterion  for  American 
MIRV  systems,  we  can  enhance  our  own 
security  and  set  a  model  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  match.  Even  if  they  fail  to  do 
so,  we  will  have  insured  that  any  Amer- 
ican MIRV  systems  are  compatible  with 
the  policy  to  which  the  United  States  is 
dedicated.  We  will  also  have  struck  a 
note  of  prudence  which  could  resound 
very  helpfully  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks. 

To  sum  up.  the  subject  of  MIRV  Is 
complex  but  the  case  for  this  amend- 


ment is  itself  quite  simple.  If  MIRV  de- 
ployment continues,  we  shall  need  to 
insure  that  the  American  MIRV  systems 
remain  strictly  retaliatory  weapons 
which  do  not  midermine  the  stable  de- 
terrence on  wiiich  our  security  rests. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  distinct  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment.  No.  861.  which  would  re- 
quire a  $5  billion  across-the-board  re- 
duction in  milltai-y  spending  to  the  fiscal 
year  1971  defense  authorization  bill. 
Spending  would  be  reduced  from  $71.2 
to  S66  billion.  A  $5  billion  across-the- 
board  cut  would  of  necessity  Involve  the 
termination  or  stretching  out  of  many 
defense  contracts.  Either  action  could  be 
disastrous  both  from  a  cost  efaciency 
and  military  preparedness  standpoint. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  two  special  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittees appointed  by  Chairman  Stennis 
reviewed  the  requests  by  the  military  de- 
partments over  a  span  of  months  in 
painstaking  detail.  Senator  Stennis  and 
Senator  McIntyre  I  know  will  comment 
on  their  endeavors.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment specifically  on  the  work  and  efforts 
of  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee, 
due  to  the  temporary  absence  of  Chair- 
man Cannon. 

On  July  29,  Senator  Cannon  presented 
to  the  Senate  a  detailed  resume  of  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee.  I  dc  not  intend 
to  repeat  that  information  today,  but  I 
am  ready  to  discuss  any  of  these  pro- 
grams today  to  reaffirm  the  basis  for  the 
actions  recommended  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

In  brief,  10  major  aircraft  programs 
and  12  major  missile  programs  were  ex- 
amined. The  funds  requested  for  these 
weapon  systems  was  $3.2  billion. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  re- 
ductions of  $173.3  million— a  reduction 
of  5.4  percent.  Each  member  of  this  sub- 
committee took  his  job  seriously.  We  were 
keenly  aware  that  our  national  security 
interests,  and  the  world  In  which  we  live 
today,  presented  a  clear  mandate  that 
we  not  act  hastily  or  arbitrarily.  If  we 
had  attempted  an  arbitrary  across-the- 
board  cut  as  a  method  of  procedure,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  for  us  to 
explore  any  of  these  programs  in  any  de- 
tail. There  would  have  been  no  need  to 
do  so.  No  matter  what  the  justification 
presented  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  any  weapon  systems,  our 
minds  would  have  been  made  up.  The 
only  question  that  we  would  have  foimd 
necessary  to  resolve  was  the  percentage 
cut  we  desired  to  Inflict  on  the  Defense 
Department  requests. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  the  subcommittee  would  have  prop- 
erly discharged  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  by  resorting  to  such  a 
course  of  action.  We  would  have  left 
the  clear  implication  that  we  neither 
had  the  time  nor  the  interest  to  review 
the  validity  or  the  merit  with  respect  to 
the  programs  and  weapon  systems  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  sure  everyone  would  agree  that 
it  would  not  be  a  commendable  perform- 
ance for  us  to  throw  up  our  hands — state 
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the  task  was  impossible — and  thereby 
rubberstamp  the  entire  financial  re- 
quests of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Not  at  all.  The  American  taxpayers  ex- 
pects more  of  Congress  than  to  merely 
rubberstamp  the  requests  of  any  branch 
of  the  Government,  Including  the  De- 
fense Department. 

We  then  proceed  to  the  precise  op- 
posite of  a  rubberstamp,  which  Is  resort- 
ing to  an  arbitrary  cut  In  the  request  of 
the  Defense  Department. 

This  approach  is  wanting  in  both  wis- 
dom and  logic.  First  of  all,  If  we  abrogate 
our  responsibilities  and  fail  to  make  the 
wisest  judgments  possible  after  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  individual  programs, 
we  would  be  making  an  uninformed 
judgment.  To  determine  the  amoimt  the 
Defense  budget  should  be  cut  would  In- 
voke an  arbitrary  rule  of  thumb  whose 
accuracy  would  be  a  sheer  guess.  Who 
could  knowledgeably  tell  the  American 
people  that  Defense  expenditures  should 
randomly  be  cut  by  $5  biUion?  What 
would  make  that  figure  any  more  correct 
than  $1  billion  or  $2  billion?  What  would 
make  $10  billion  more  exact  than  a  $50 
billion  cut?  The  arbitrary  figure  would  be 
based  on  guesswork  rather  than  Judged 
on  merit. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  such  a  pro- 
cedure was  rejected  during  the  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee's  deliberation 
on  the  $3.2  billion  in  requests  for  tactical 
weapon  systems  as  being  entirely  un- 
founded. There  were  no  preconceived 
ideas  or  opinions  on  which  programs 
would  be  supported  or  not  supported. 
There  were  no  preconceived  Ideas  on  the 
specific  amount  of  money  that  should  or 
should  not  be  cut  from  the  budget.  It  was 
our  sole  objective  to  let  each  program 
and  the  facts  surrounding  each  program 
speak  for  Itself  and  either  justify  or  not 
Justify  the  funds  requested. 

As  Senator  Cannon  told  the  Senate  on 
July  29.  in  presenting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittee,  he  felt  Sec- 
retary Laird's  budget — which  he  char- 
acterized as  a  "rock  bottom"  budget — 
was  a  reasonable  one.  After  all.  the  Sec- 
retary and  hundreds  of  people  in  the  De- 
fense Department  had  worked  long  auid 
diligently  in  Its  preparation.  This, 
coupled  with  the  importance  of  these 
programs  to  our  nationtd  security,  re- 
quires that  we  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  exercise  the  best  possible 
judgment.  It  requires  that  we  act  with 
caution  and  restraint  and  obtain  all  rele- 
vant facts  on  each  weapon  system.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  achieve  this  objective. 

The  full  committee  held  hearings  re- 
sulting in  2,715  pages  of  printed  testi- 
mony. We  in  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Sub- 
committee had  1.367  pages  of  hearings 
in  an  effort  to  properly  discharge  our 
responsibilities.  These  classified  hearings 
are  available  to  any  Senator  who  desires 
to  review  them  and  to  explore  the  details 
relative  to  22  major  tactical  aircraft  and 
missile  systems. 

I  know  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, under  the  excellent  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, shares  with  me  thJT  philosophy  and 
approach  toward  handling  the  Defense 
Department's  budget. 

As  we  know,  the  full  committee,  after 
months  of  Intensive  hearings,  presented 
to  the  Senate  a  budget  which  had  been 


reduced  by  $1.3  billion,  from  $20.2  billion 
to  $18.9  billion.  This  action  was  not  done 
arbitrarily  by  the  use  of  a  percentage 
cut.  It  was  done  with  dellberativeness 
and  careful  attention  to  the  justification 
surrounding  each  of  the  major  weapon 
systems.  Questions  raised  on  the  floor 
with  respect  to  the  justification  or  lack 
thereof  concerning  any  major  weapon 
system  were  welcomed.  Senators  who 
wanted  more  facts  received  a  prompt 
answer.  However,  now  that  many 
amendments  dealing  with  specific  weap- 
ons systems  have  been  defeated  after 
lengthy  and  extensive  debate.  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  the  Senate  should  resort 
to  an  across-the-board  reduction  of  $5 
billion  without  any  justification  what- 
soever to  support  this  amendment. 

In  my  judgment,  wielding  a  large  ax 
on  military  programs  and  to  "cut  for  the 
sake  of  cutting"  lacks  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight. Our  national  security  interests 
must  not  be  abrogated  or  discounted  in 
the  pellmell  rush  to  achieve  economy. 
We  must  not  permit  the  desire  for  econ- 
omy to  sweep  everything  before  it.  As 
long  as  we  have  our  worldwide  commit- 
ments and  expect  the  military  to  be  ca- 
pable and  responsible  to  meet  them,  we 
must  provide  them  with  the  weapons 
and  hardware;  otherwise,  we  are  only 
kidding  ourselves. 

There  is  an  associated  issue  that  has 
come  in  for  considerable  discussion  on 
the  floor.  That  issue  underlies  in  scnne 
large  degree  the  reasoning  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  to  make  a  flat 
$5  billion  cut.  That  issue  revolves  around 
the  principle  of  concurrency.  As  the  term 
was  used,  it  represents  some  degree  of 
overlap  between  research  and  develw- 
ment  and  production. 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
indirectly  has  been  commended  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  some  of  its  actions 
in  reducing  the  request  for  production 
funds  where  research  and  development 
had  not  shown  sufficient  progress.  It  is 
true.  We  did  cut  production  funds  for  the 
Sparrow-Aim  7-P.  the  Maverick,  and  the 
Condor  missile  programs.  However,  we 
did  not  do  so  arbitrarily.  Most  impor- 
tantly, we  did  not  reduce  these  funds 
merely  because  research  and  develop- 
ment had  not  been  completed.  We  did  it 
after  reviewing  all  the  facts  available 
and  reaching  a  judgment  that  procure- 
ment funds  could  safely  be  deferred  In 
order  to  obtain  another  year  of  intensive 
research  and  development.  A  satisfac- 
tory level  of  progress  in  research  and 
development  must  be  achieved  before 
significant  production  is  permitted  to 
proceed.  Frequently,  these  are  difficult 
decisions.  An  Informed  judgment  can  be 
made  only  after  the  facts  on  each 
weapon  system  has  been  reviewed.  It  is 
not  prc^jer  and  fitting  to  jump  to  a  con- 
clusion that  no  procurement  funds  are 
warranted  until  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  100  percent  completed. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  the 
impression  I  have  received  from  some  of 
the  statements  made  recently  here  on 
the  floor. 

Concurrency  is  a  very  important  sub- 
ject but  one  which  is  frequently  misun- 
derstood. As  we  have  been  discussing  It, 
concurrency  Is  the  overlap  at  some  point 
In  time  where  some  research  and  devel- 
opment is  taking  place  slmultaneoiuly 


with  production.  First  of  all,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  some  concurrency  as 
long  as  It  is  properly  understood  and 
properly  applied. 

The  major  factor  that  has  to  be  real- 
ized and  fairly  evaluated  is  the  "degree 
of  risk"  Involved  In  a  given  program. 
If  the  "degree  of  risk"  is  deemed  accept- 
able by  the  experts,  then  reasonable  pro- 
duction funds  should  be  approved  and 
some  production  permitted.  This  applies 
In  particular  to  the  procurement  of  long- 
lead  items.  If  we  fail  to  authorize  the 
procurement  of  long-lead  items  before 
research  and  development  is  completed 
then  not  only  is  valuable  time  lost,  but 
the  cost  of  the  weapons  system  Jumps 
enormously.  I  should  say  in  passing  that 
long-lead  items  are  those  complicated 
hard-to-get  components  of  a  weapons 
system  that  take  the  longest  period  of 
time  on  which  to  obtain  delivery. 

Every  new  weapons  system  should  have 
a  "degree  of  risk"  involved.  If  there  Is 
no  risk  involved,  we  are  not  improving 
the  state  of  the  art.  We  are  merely  main- 
taining the  status  quo.  We  might  as  well 
purchase  older  military  hardware  that 
we  have  been  buying  over  the  years  which 
has  the  inherent  disadvantage  of  obsoles- 
cence. Every  Senator  should  recognize. 
Mr.  President,  that  new  weapons  systems 
Invoh'e  lisk.  Risks  cannot  and  should  not 
be  eliminated.  The  key  issue  to  be  deter- 
mined is  the  "degree  of  risk."  Where  we 
deem  the  risk  acceptable,  we  authorize 
the  funds;  and  where  we  deem  tlie  risk 
imacceptable,  we  denj'  production  funds. 
I  wonder  if  people  who  believe  concur- 
rency is  "evil"  have  analyzed  the  enor- 
mous increases  in  cost  that  would  be  in- 
curred if  Congress  were  to  insist  that  re- 
search and  development  be  completed 
prior  to  authorizing  any  production 
funds.  The  slow  rate  of  development  and 
production  on  all  weapons  systems  under 
this  procedure  would  make  most  of  them 
economically  impossible  to  procure.  None 
of  them  could  pass  the  test  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  example.  On  the 
F-14  aircraft  program  there  will  be  12 
research  and  development  aircraft. 
These  aircraft  will  be  delivered  between 
January  and  December  1971  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  month.  The  first  aircraft  will 
fly  ahead  of  schedule  in  December  of 
this  year  under  present  plans.  There  was 
some  misunderstanding  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  indicating  that  the  26  aircraft 
in  this  year's  bill  were  protot3T>e  or  de- 
velopment aircraft.  This  is  not  the  case. 
They  are  production  aircraft.  Some  peo- 
ple have  suggested  we  finish  F-14  re- 
search and  development  before  buying 
the  first  production  aircraft.  On  the  sur- 
face, tills  may  soimd  reasonable  in 
theory,  but  In  the  world  of  reality,  Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  terrible.  Why  is 
this  so? 

The  Navy  will  not  receive  the  12th  re- 
search and  development  airci-aft  until 
December  1971.  Although  research  and 
development  will  go  beyond  that  point, 
let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  re- 
search and  development  will  be  substan- 
tially completed  with  delivery  of  the  12th 
aircraft  in  December  1971.  Then  assimie 
the  administration  acts  with  unprece- 
dented speed  and  includes  a  procure- 
ment request  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  request  which  will  come  to  the 
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Congress  in  January  1972.  It  would  then 
be  about  September  or  October  1972  be- 
fore the  Congress  completed  action  on 
the  bill  and  hopefully  the  Navy  would  be 
in  a  position  to  let  a  contract  by  January 
of  1973.  Meanwhile  the  contractor  has 
had  no  production  work  or  funds  dur- 
ing 1972.  His  work  force  has  of  necessity 
been  disbanded  and  the  existing  con- 
tract has  been  completely  abrogated.  The 
result  would  be  an  utter  and  complete 
procurement  disaster.  . 

Assuming  that  a  contract  was  ulti- 
mately let  we  would  not  receive  the  first 
operational  squadron  until  approxi- 
mately 3  years  later  than  the  present 
program— namely.  1976.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, we  could  not  protect  our  na- 
tional security  interest  in  any  realistic 
manner.  The  P-4  requires  replacement 
by  1975— there  is  no  question  or  doubt 

about  that.  „  ,.    ,. 

We  authorized  26  production  F-14  aii  - 
craft  this  year.  The  first  one  will  not  be 
delivered  untU  January  1972,  more  than 
1  year  after  the  first  flight  of  the  F-14. 
The  balance  will  be  delivered  during 
1972.  Thus  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
we  "will  have  spent  very  little  of  the 
funds  authorized  this  year  for  the  26  air- 
craft until  substantial  flight  test  data 
has  been  accumulated. 

Now  let  us  examine  some  of  the  asso- 
ciated cost  figures.  If  we  require  delivery 
of  the  12  research  and  development  air- 
craft prior  to  authorizing  the  promre- 
ment  of  any  F-14  aircraft  It  would  cost 
a  staggering  sum  of  money  and  a  2- 
year  production  gap.  If  we  permitted  a  2- 
vear  production  gap.  under  the  analysis 
pre\iouslv  mentioned,  where  we  wait 
untU  the" fiscal  year  1973  budget  year  to 
authorize  F-14  aircraft  there  is  no  ac- 
curate cost  figure  available.  In  my  judg- 
ment I  feel  confident  the  increased  cost 
would  exceed  $2  billion  over  the  present 
program.  Why  do  I  say  tliis?  The  Navy 
has  analvzed  the  cost  impact  for  £  1-year 
production  gap.  The  increased  ccsts 
thereof  were  $896  million  over  the  present 
program.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
taxpayer  would  knowingly  support  this 
concept  of  purchasing  weapons  systems 
if  he  is  provided  an  awareness  of  the  facts 
involved.  We  caimot  and  must  net  let 
simplistic  or  idealistic  approaches  be  used 
to  govern  the  procurement  of  compli- 
cated weapons  systems.  Any  propcied 
changes  must  be  thoroughly  reviewed  to 
determine  their  impact  on  any  given  pro- 
gram in  time.  cost,  and  impact  on  our  na- 
tional securitv  position.  Otherwise  we  do 
ourselves  and  the  Nation  a  grave 
injustice. 

I  would  add  further.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcom- 
mittee examined  the  impact  of  reducing 
the  F-14  program  this  year  from  26  to  15 
aircraft.  This  would  have  incurred  a 
minimum  increa£,e  in  cost  of  $64  million. 
In  addition  the  unit  cost  of  the  15  air- 
craft would  have  ri-ien  $9  milUcn  each 
for  a  total  of  $135  million  more  than  nec- 
essarj'.  Also,  the  imit  cost  of  aircraft  pur- 
chased in  later  years  would  be  higher. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  the  unit  cost  figures 
are  for  this  year  only.  The  initial  air- 
craft of  any  type  costs  mere.  The  average 
price  is  less  as  additional  planes  are  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee 
looked  at  an  extreme  example.  Suppose 
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the  F-14  was  a  catastrophic  failuie  at 
the  time  of  first  flight  this  December  and 
the  program  was  terminated  shortly 
thereafter.  The  estimated  Government 
liability  for  the  26  aircraft  in  this  year's 
bill  Is  $165  million.  Its  liability  if  it  pur- 
chased 15  aircraft  is  $124  million.  We  did 
not  feel  that  the  difference  as  to  poten- 
tial Government  liabiUty  was  sufficient 
to  justify  reducing  the  program  from  26 
to  15  aircraft  and  to  incur  the  minimum 
$64  million  increase  in  cost  as  a  conse- 
quence. We  felt  the  "degree  of  risk"  was 
such  that  we  could  justifiably  authorize 
the  26  aircraft — and  we  did  so. 

It  is  possible.  Mr.  President,  for  any- 
one to  conjure  up  all  sorts  of  problems 
that  may  arise  on  the  F-14  or  any  othe?* 
weapons  system  for  that  matter.  Quite 
frankly,  I  cannot  support  this  premise. 
We  endeavored  to  arrive  at  reasoned 
judgments  based  on  the  facts  available 
and  not  on  a  hypothesis  that  some  prob- 
lem may  arise.  Problems  will  be  incurred. 
This  is  no  secret.  They  are  incurred  on 
any  major  weapons  system  where  there 
are  significant  advances  in  the  state-of- 
the-art.  If  we  did  not  have  problems  we 
would  have  no  degree  of  risk.  But  as  to 
those  programs  that  we  have  acted  upon 
affirmatively,  it  was  our  judgment  the 
degree  of  risk  was  acceptable. 

In  summary  on  this  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  enormous — extremely  enormous — 
increase  in  price  that  the  American  tax- 
payer will  have  to  pay  for  his  defense 
if  we  resorted  to  the  philosophy  or  man- 
agement practice  that  concurrency  by 
its  very  nature  is  wrong  and  should  be 
completely  avoided. 

Another  important  area  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  comment  on  today  is  the  fact 
that  this  bill  which  was  brought  to  the 
floor  after  searching  scrutiny  and  thor- 
ough work  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  now  has  had  numerous  amend- 
ments introduced  to  it  and  had  they  been 
adopted  it  would  have  resembled  a 
"Christmas  tree."  Many  of  these  amend- 
ments are  germane  and  many  are  not. 
In  my  opinion,  the  amendments  should 
principally  deal  with  the  justification  or 
lack  thereof  for  the  funds  dealing  with 
the  weapon  systems  involved.  Many  of 
the  amendments  introduced,  in  my 
opinion,  should  properly  be  the  subject 
of  separate  and  distinct  legislation. 

Another  comment  I  feel  compelled  to 
make,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  Con- 
gress over  the  years  has  earned  the  titie 
of  the  most  deliberative  body  in  the 
world  and  I  think  we  have  eminently 
lived  up  to  that  tiUe.  This  bill  came 
to  the  Senate  floor  on  July  24  and  the 
certain  end  does  not  appear  in  sight. 

The  Department  of  Defsnse  com- 
menced a  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1. 
hence  it  must  operate  under  continuing 
resolutions.  Of  equal  importance  is  the 
fact  that  it,  of  necessity,  is  already  hard 
at  work  on  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget, 
without  any  precise  knowledge  of  what 
this  bill  will  contain.  This  is  an  extreme- 
ly difficult  way  in  which  to  conduct  the 
largest  business  in  the  world.  We  prop- 
erly expect  DOD  officials  to  be  most  ef- 
ficient in  the  administration  of  this  de- 
partment, but  we  seldom  sit  back  and 
reflect  on  one  of  the  most  important  rea- 
sons why  theh:  efficiency  is  reduced— 
because  their  budgets  are  given  to  them 


several  months  after  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mences. This  is  not  an  efficient  or  eco- 
nomical way  to  "run  a  railroad"  and  we 
all  recognize  it. 

Every  Member  had  a  willingness  this 
year  to  dispose  of  the  appropriation  bills 
early.  We  had  every  intention  of  doing 
so.  Several  issues  arose  which  found  us 
engaging  in  weeks  of  debate  on  nonappro- 
priations  issues.  It  is  my  earnest  jiugges- 
tion  that  the  President  and  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  give  earnest  considera- 
tion toward  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress a  change  in  the  fiscal  year  cover- 
ing the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  firmly  believe  that  we  should 
change  to  the  calendar  year  basis  so  that 
our  appropriation  bills,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  Defense  Department,  v/ould 
be  acted  on  by  October  or  November — 
which  has  been  the  real  world  in  recent 
times — for  the  calendar  year  com- 
mencing the  following  January  1  so 
a  more  efficient  and  orderly  procedure 
of  running  our  Government  could  be 
realized. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  criticizing 
any  individual  or  any  amendment.  I 
am  sincerely  convinced,  however,  that 
our  system  of  doing  business  in  the  Con- 
gress must  be  materially  improved  upon. 
The  American  people  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  are  depend- 
ing on  us  to  legislate  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. I  refer  particularly  to  the  appropria- 
tions bills  which  have  encountered  in- 
creased difficulties  during  recent  years 
due  to  the  presence  of  other  major  is- 
sues. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  can  or  should  act  as  a  "com- 
mittee on  the  whole."  Over  the  years  we 
have  established  a  very  essential  and  in- 
valuable element  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, known  as  the  committee  system 
without  which  we  carmot  operate  or 
fimction  effectively.  I  am  sure  evei-y 
Member  recognizes  this  fimdamental 
premise.  Yet,  with  respect  to  the  military 
authorization  bill,  a  good  deal  of  debate 
on  the  floor  has  revolved  around  basic 
and  fundamental  questions — questions 
which  have  been  explored  thoroughly  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The 
hearing  records  are  available  to  any  Sen- 
ator or  his  staff.  Certainly  they  should 
have  the  information  they  desire,  to 
make  an  informed  judgment,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  can  afford  endless  discus- 
sion to  basic  questions  here  on  the  floor. 
We  must  move  ahead  with  this  vital 
legislation  and  rely  on  the  integrity  of 
the  committee  system  to  a  large  extent. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  after  we  have  debated  at  length 
amendments  dealing  with  certain  indi- 
vidual weapon  systems,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  unwise  for  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept any  across-the-board  cut  to  this  au- 
thorization bill.  No  one,  no  matter  how 
well  intentioned.  can  state  with  any  de- 
gree of  certitude  what  that  reduction 
should  be— in  order  to  be  completely 
equitable  and  objective — and  more  im- 
portantly, permit  the  protection  of  our 
vital  national  security  interest. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  there  Is 
nothmg  magic  in  the  cuts  we  made  or 
our  recommendations  to  the  Senate.  I  do 
state  that  we  took  our  actions  only  after 
lengthy  hearings,  and  a  serious  delibera- 
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tion  of  the  available  facts  to  reach  our 
judgments.  In  my  opinion,  anyone  who 
desires  to  cut  our  bill  further  should 
advance  persuasive  and  specific  facts  to 
support  their  position. 

Generalized  expressions,  feelings,  and 
opinions  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  sound 
basis  for  invoking  additional  cuts. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
to  respectfully  but  summarily  reject 
amendment  No.  861  whose  purpose  is  to 
pursue  such  a  course  of  action  by  a  cut 
of  $5  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin  » .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    861 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
now  in  opposition  to  amendment  No. 
861.  which  is  the  Proxmire-Mathias 
amendment,  proposing  a  limitation  of 
$66  billion  on  fiscal  year  1971  budget  out- 
lays for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  does  not  have  the  merit 
that  would  make  it  deserving  to  be 
adopted,  and.  therefore,  it  should  be  re- 
jected. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  agrees  that  we  should  not 
spend  1  cent  more  on  defense  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  But  we  disagree  on 
how  much  is  necessary. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  debating  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  recom- 
mended $19.3  bilUon.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  $1.3  bilhon.  or  6.7  percent  from  the 
$20.6  billion  requested. 

The  budget  request  upon  which  this 
bill  is  based  represents  only  29  percent 
of  the  total  defense  request  for  new  ob- 
ligatory authority. 

Therefore,  the  proposed  amendment 
goes  far  beyond  this  bill  we  have  under 
consideration,  and  would  impose  an  ex- 
penditure reduction  of  $5.2  billion  on  the 
entire  defense  budget,  which  is  not  be- 
fore us,  has  not  been  debated,  and  has 
not  been  discussed. 

In  other  words,  this  cut  would  apply 
to  many  other  appropriations  which  are 
beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  which  have 
not  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House. 

Here  is  a  case  where  Appropriations 
Committees  have  been  waiting  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  and  now  we  come 
along  in  this  authorization  bill  and  cut 
appropriations  that  come  in  on  the  other 
bill,  and  which  cannot  come  in  until 
consideration  of  this  bill  is  finished.  It 
is  an  impossible  situation  we  continue 
to  get  ourselves  Into.  I  believe  this  body 
will  pay  the  cost  in  prestige,  importance, 
and  the  fullest  respect  of  Informed 
people. 


It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me — and 
I  am  not  talking  about  individual  Sen- 
ators— but  we  are  getting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  We  are  reversing  the  pro- 
cedure and  making  reductions  before  we 
ever  get  the  bill,  even  before  the  bill  is 
written. 

I  emphasize  that  the  fiscal  1971  au- 
thorization is  for  new  obligatory  au- 
thority, and  that  only  a  small  portion 
will  normally  be  expended  during  1971. 
For  obvious  reasons,  Mr.  President,  these 
fimds  had  to  be  authorized  and  the 
money  appropriated  in  advance  so  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  to  weap- 
onry especially,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
proceed  and  maike  contracts  so  that  these 
matters  may  move  forward. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
this  goes  over  into  the  business  of  ap- 
propriations that  have  not  been  written 
yet.  much  less  presented  to  this  body. 

I  have  a  communication  before  me 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.    He    is   obviously    con- 
cerned about  this  reversal  of  the  proc- 
esses. The  letter  is  dated  Augxist  27. 1970. 
and  is  addressed  to  me  as  chturman  of 
the  committee.  The  letter  reads: 
U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropmations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  27, 1970. 
Hon.  John  Stennis. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis  :  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  consideration  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  the  Prox- 
mlre-Mathlas  Amendment  to  the  pending 
Department  of  Defense  Procurement  Au- 
thorization Bill  (Amendment  Number  861) 
imposing  a  limitation  of  S66  bilUon  on  fiscal 
year  1971  budget  outlays  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  Russeu., 

Chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell)  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  that 
handles  that  bill. 

The  memorandum  is  dated  today  and 
it  is  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  his  able 
assistant.  It  sets  forth  the  situation  as  to 
fiscal  years  1969.  1970.  and  1971,  and  it 
shows  the  enormous  effect  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  and  how  it  cuts  into 
several  years'  programs  and  bills  that 
have  not  even  been  written  up,  much 
less  that  have  come  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  which  was 
enclosed  in  the  letter  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rns- 
SKLL)  dated  August  27.  1970,  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

Date:  August  27,  1970. 
Memorandum  to:  Chairmein  RnssEU.. 
From :  Tom  Scott  and  BUI  Woodruff. 
Subject:  The  Proxmire-Mathias  Amendment 
to  the  pending  Department  of  Defense 
Procurement  Authorisation  Bill  (Amend- 
ment No.  861) 
1.  As  requested  by  you.  we  have  reviewed 
the  Proxmire-Mathias  Amendment,  and  in 
our  opinion,  the  following  points  should  be 
carefully  considered  before  such  an  amend- 
ment is  enacted : 
a.  The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 


1971  is  baaed  on  budget  outlays  for  "military 
functions"  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to- 
taling $71.2  billion.  The  Proxmire-Mathias 
Amendment  would  impose  a  celling  of  $66 
bUllon  on  such  outlays — a  reduction  of  $5.2 
bilUon.  or  approximately  7.3%. 

b.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
estimated  fiscal  year  1971  outlays  for  military 
functions  represents  a  reduction  of  $5.3  bil- 
Uon below  the  fiscal  year  1970  level  and  $6.7 
billion  below  the  fiscal  year  1969  level.  How- 
ever, when  we  look  at  these  expenditure  lev- 
els stated  in  constant  fiscal  year  1969  dollars, 
the  decreases  are  even  greater.  Stated  in  fiscal 
year  1969  dollars,  the  fiscal  year  1971  esti- 
mate for  military  functions  Is  $65.3  bllUon — a 
reduction  of  $12.6  billion  below  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  These  comparisons  are  set  out  In 
the  foUowlng  tabulation: 


Pn  billions  of  dollars! 

TacalyMr 

Actual  dollan 

1969  dollars 

1969 

1970 

1971 

77.9 

7S.5 

71.2 

77.9 
71.8 
6S.3 

c.  The  pending  bUl  relates  only  to  a  por- 
tion of  military  outlays.  The  Proxmire- 
Mathias  Amendment  applies  to  all  outlays 
under  military  functions.  A  more  appropriate 
and  more  timely  measure  for  this  type  of 
Umitation  was  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation BiU,  1970,  which  included  Sec- 
tion 501  imposing  a  Umitation  on  total 
budget  outlays  for  all  departments  and 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

d.  As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  pending  bill  includes  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1971  appropriations 
totaling  $19.2  billion.  If  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill  includes  100% 
of  these  authorizations,  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  outlays  from  these  appropriations 
would  only  total  approximately  $6.5  billion. 

e.  In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  not 
seen  fit  to  impose  a  limitation  on  the  outlays 
for  specific  programs  of  a  single  Department 
of  the  Executive  Branch.  WhUe  such  a  provi- 
sion Is  workable.  It  should  be  enacted  well 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
order  that  the  appropriate  plans  and  controls 
could  be  set  up.  However,  in  this  Instance,  we 
are  two  months  into  the  fiscal  year  with 
the  likelihood  that  the  provision  wlU  not  be 
enacted  for  another  month  or  so.  To  Impose 
such  a  limitation  this  late  In  the  year  would 
create  great  management  and  administrative 
problems. 

f.  Of  the  estimated  total  of  $71.2  bllUon 
for  fiscal  year  1971  budget  outlays  for  mili- 
tary fiuictlons,  approximately  $26.5  biUlon 
is  for  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred 
under  appropriations  for  prior  years  and  for 
July  and  August  under  the  existing  Con- 
tinuing Resolution,  over  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  exercise  very  little  con- 
trol. When  this  fact  Is  considered,  we  find 
that,  of  the  $71.2  billion,  only  $44.7  bUllon 
is  subject  to  control,  and  this  $5.2  billion 
reduction  would  have  to  be  made  here — a 
reduction  of  approximately  12% . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  proposes  a  7 -percent 
reduction  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
His  description  is  that: 

It  is  a  reduction  of  almost  the  same  per- 
centage that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee cut  the  $20.5  bUUon  military  author- 
ization bill.  It  carries  over  the  same  percent- 
age cut  to  overall  military  spending  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  cut  the 
miUtary  procurement  authorization — 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  cut  the 
authorization  request  by  6.7  percmt. 
That  is  a  6.7-p)ercent  cut  in  new  money. 
We  actually  reduced  outiays  in  fiscal  year 
1971  by  less  than  1  percent — three-tenths 
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of  1  percent  to  be  more  accurate.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  committee  cut  6.7 
percent  of  the  new  obligational  authority, 
not  6.7  percent  of  the  outlays.  To  make 
a  cut  of  6.7  percent  in  outlays,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  had  to  deny  an  amount 
representing  practically  the  entire  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  leaves  the  specific 
items  up  to  the  executive  branch.  I  want 
ever\'one  to  understand,  though,  that  a 
cut  in  outlays  in  a  given  fiscal  year  trans- 
lates into  a  significantly  greater  reduc- 
tion in  total  program.  This  seemingly 
small  7  percent  cut  in  outlays  is  not  small 
in  its  effect  on  the  defense  program.  I  do 
not  say  "Defense  Department"  now. 
Everybody  wants  to  criticize  the  Depart- 
ment. I  am  talking  about  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Consider  also  that  2  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  are  gone  and  it  will  take  even 
more  of  the  fiscal  year  before  plans  can 
be  put  in  effect  to  make  the  reduction. 
The  Defense  Department  is  already  op- 
erating en  what  we  call  contingent  au- 
thority. It  Is  mighty  bad  business,  but  it 
is  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  do.  As  I 
have  already  said,  the  Department  is  now 
60  days  into  the  new  fiscal  year.  The  bill 
will  not  get  to  the  President's  desk  for 
another  month,  so  about  one-fourth  of 
the  fiscal  year  will  be  gone  before  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill  are  ever  made  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  emphasize  the 
severity  of  the  proposed  reduction  in 
outlays.  It  will  make  a  shambles  of  the 
Military  Establishment. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  quoted 
Mr.  Packard  as  saying: 

Frankly ...  In  Defense  Procurement  we 
have  a  real  mess  on  our  bands. 

Amendment  No.  861  is  not  a  solution. 
The  solution  will  come  from  carefully 
considered  planning  and  well  executed 
programs — not  from  the  precipitous  ac- 
tion called  for  by  the  amendment  under 
consideration. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  area  after 
area  has  been  identified  where  cuts 
could  be  made.  It  is  yet  another  thing 
to  say  cuts  should  be  made,  and  still 
another  to  say  that  all  the  cuts  should 
be  made  in  this  fiscal  year.  I  can  speak 
now  only  for  the  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development  areas.  The  com- 
mittee has  examined  every  major  pro- 
gram in  detail  and  that  includes  all  the 
programs  recommended  for  reduction  by 
the  Peace  Through  Law  report.  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  rejected  the  proposed 
ABM  cuts.  The  committee  adjusted  the 
B-1  program.  We  are  not  rushing  into 
production  without  building  and  test- 
ing prototypes.  We  have  specifically  ad- 
dressed stretching  the  art  in  the  author- 
ization of  new  weapons  systems.  We  are 
recommending  only  the  urgent  require- 
ments this  year.  We  are  not  "filling  every 
request  for  dollars  for  defense  and  the 
Military  Establishment." 

Mr.  President,  military  functions  ex- 
penditures are  budgeted  at  $71.2  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1971 — $5.3  billion  below 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
duce fiscal  year  1971  expenditures  an- 
other $5.2  bilUon— a  total  of  $10.5  bil- 
lion below  fiscal  year  1970  or  almost  15 
percent  within  1  year.  But  the  amend- 
ment is  even  more  drastic.  Even  if  It 


were  enacted  before  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  had  passed, 
little,  if  any.  of  the  reduction  could  be 
effective  before  January  1.  1971.  This 
means  that  reductions  in  the  last  half 
of  this  fiscal  year  would  have  to  be  at 
a  rate  of  over  $10  billion  to  remain  with- 
in the  annual  expenditure  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  deference  to 
everyone,  that  is  ridiculous.  We  have  cuts 
that  are  going  to  operate  on  appropria- 
tion bills  on  which  testimony  has  not 
been  finished.  They  have  never  been 
written  up  by  the  committee.  There  are 
no  reports  here.  They  are  not  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  worse  than  what  we  call 
blind  meat-ax  cuts  on  a  bill  that  has  been 
heard  and  presented.  This  is  reaching 
back  and  cutting  bills  that  have  never 
gotten  here,  and  most  of  those  reduc- 
tions would  have  to  be  made  within  the 
last  6  months,  rather  than  12  months. 

Congress  is  already  3  months  behind  in 
providing  the  means  to  operate  the  Gov- 
ernment for  1971.  It  seems  to  me  we 
could  well  stay  our  hand  rather  than,  in 
effect,  cut  off  3  more  months  here  and 
then  require  this  unjustified,  ill-consid- 
ered, unmeasured  reduction,  all  of  it  to 
occur  within  the  last  6  months. 

Because  different  areas  of  Defense 
programs  spend  at  different  rates  in  the 
year  moneys  are  appropriated,  an  ex- 
penditure reduction  at  the  rate  of  $10 
billion  for  the  last  half  year  would  rep- 
resent a  $25-$30  billion  rate  of  program 
reduction  in  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year 
1971.  For  example,  procurement  ac- 
counts spend  about  25  percent  the  first 
year;  so  for  each  dollar  of  procurement 
expenditure  reduction.  $4  of  program 
authorization  must  be  cut.  Similarly,  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
spends  about  50  percent;  thus,  there  is 
a  two  for  one  program  reduction  in- 
volved with  research  and  development 
expenditures. 

The  impact  of  an  expenditure  reduc- 
tion of  $5  billion  in  the  last  half  of  fiscal 
year  1971 — a  $10  billion  annual  rate- 
would  be  chaotic.  Expenditures  pro- 
gramed for  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year 
1971  are  approximately  $35  billion.  This 
would  be  reduced  by  14  percent  during 
the  6-month  period  causing  massive 
turmoil  in  personnel  employment,  and 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

A  program  reduction  of  $12  to  $15  bil- 
lion would  be  required  on  an  annual  basis. 
This  would  leave  a  Defense  program  in 
fiscal  year  1971  of  $60  billion  or  less. 
Converted  to  fiscal  year  1964  dollars,  this 
would  represent  a  program  level  of  $45 
billion  as  compared  to  the  fiscal  year  1964 
program  of  $49.6  billion.  The  program 
reduction  required  would  represent  a 
massive  reduction  in  force  levels,  and 
procurement  and  research  programs  be- 
low pre- Vietnam  levels.  This  Is  at  a  time 
when  we  have  400,000  men  still  deployed 
to  South  Vietnam,  engaged  in  a  war 
which  will  still  cost  at  an  annual  incre- 
mental rate  of  $10.5  billion  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1971. 

We  would  have  to  go  back,  disentangle 
the  mess  we  had  created,  come  back  here, 
and  recommend  and  have  passed  appro- 
priations that  would  make  up  for  what 
we  would  do  under  this  drastic  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  President,  my  desires  to  reduce 
expenditures  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  well  known.  What  we  have 
been  doing  here  last  year  and  tliis  year 
is  well  known.  Many  others  have  joined 
in  it,  including  Secretary  Laird.  But 
there  is  a  way  to  do  it.  I  think  the  people 
want  reductions  to  come  about.  At  the 
same  time,  the  people  do  not  want  our 
national  security  imperiled.  They  do  not 
want  our  military  might  destroyed.  They 
do  not  want  to  dismantle  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force.  They 
do  not  want  to  neglect  our  men  when 
our  policy  still  requires  them  to  fight  in 
Vietnam.  The  people  want  to  have  op- 
tions in  that.  They  want  the  best  weap- 
ons, the  best  equipment  possible,  the 
most  safety  for  the  men  doing  the  fight- 
ing, the  most  security  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  As  long  as  they  think  a 
reasonable  effort  is  being  made  here  to 
reduce  those  amounts  and  conserve  our 
resources,  but  protect  our  security,  they 
are  going  to  be  satisfied;  and  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  very  things  I  have 
described. 

Reductions  of  this  magnitude  would 
endanger  the  support  of  U.S.  forces  In 
South  Vietnam.  They  would  reduce  our 
overall  military  readiness  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  seriously  endanger  the  coun- 
try. U.S.  commitments  would  be  de- 
faulted and  the  support  of  our  forces 
worldwide  greatly  jeopardized. 

The  proposed  amendment  should  not 
be  approved.  Now,  this  is  not  an  alarmist 
talking  here.  This  is  someone  who  has 
been  trying  to  make  some  orderly,  rea- 
sonable reductions.  Our  committee,  not 
just  the  chairman  but  the  entire  com- 
mittee, is  familiar  with  this  problem  and 
knows  something  about  the  operations 
and  what  funds  are  required,  and  we 
have  brought  this  money  bill  here  and 
it  has  been  under  attack  for  days  and 
days  and  days.  Yet,  while  there  has 
been  a  chance  to  debate  these  matters 
out,  dollarwise  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
been  changed  one  bit,  unless  it  was  on 
the  basis  that  the  subcommittee,  on 
the  discovery  of  additional  facts,  had 
agreed  to  it. 

I  state  that  as  additional  evidence  that 
the  committees  have  worked  through 
these  things  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
topside  and  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  water  out  of  it.  But  this  is  a 
meat-ax  approach,  to  move  in  here,  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason,  in  some  cases 
without  the  bills  even  being  before  the 
Senate.  This  proposal  Is  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion that  would  take  part  of  the  bone 
and  muscle  away.  Should  we  let  this 
amendment  become  law,  it  would  cost 
more  to  go  in  and  repair  the  damage 
and  restore  the  strength  than  the 
amendment  would  save. 

Of  course,  I  am  for  reduced  military 
spending.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  we  do  not,  in 
the  name  of  economy,  overly  react  to  the 
winding  down  of  tbe  unpoinilar  Vietnam 
war.  I  remember  all  too  well  the  state 
of  the  military  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  We  were 
not  prepared.  I  remember  sitting  right 
there  in  the  seat  behind  the  one  I  now 
occupy,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  I  was  sitting  there  when  I 
learned,  through  a  speech  on  this  floor 
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by  a  Senator  knowledgeable  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  our  airmen  and  our  pilots 
who  were  having  to  fight  in  Korea  in 
what  we  called  fighter  planes,  were  ac- 
tually having  to  go  up  every  day  against 
a  plane  that  we  found  out,  all  too  late, 
was  superior  to  our  own. 

I  do  not  ever  want  to  have  that  feel- 
ing again.  No  one  does.  There  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  it  any  more.  And  I  do  not  think, 
from  that  date  until  now,  there  has 
been  any  more  neglect  of  our  need  to 
have  the  best  weapon,  whether  It  is  a 
plane  or  a  rifle. 

But  if  we  follow  the  meat-ax  method, 
with  amendments  like  this,  we  are  going 
to  tear  down  our  strength,  and  have 
second-rate  weapons,  and  the  other  man 
will  have  the  best. 

We  were  not  prepared  for  World  War 
n.  We  were  not  prepared  for  the  Ko- 
rean war.  We  lost  huge  chtmks  of  ter- 
ritory because  we  were  not  strong 
enough.  We  fought  a  delaying  action  to 
buy  time  to  train  and  equip  military 
forces,  at  enormous  cost  in  money  and 
manpower.  The  unpardonable  part  was 
the  lives  of  our  fighting  men  that  were 
lost  to  retake  ground  that  should  not 
have  been  lost  in  the  first  place. 

National  security  is  no  accident — it 
results  from  sound  planning  and  proper 
funding.  Amendment  861  would  abro- 
gate all  of  the  planning  and  analyses 
that  have  been  accomplished  within  the 
executive  branch.  It  would  negate  the 
careful  and  probing  look  at  Defense  pro- 
grams by  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees.  It  makes  a  judgment  more 
on  size  than  on  commitments  and  re- 
quirements. 

As  President  Elsenhower  once  stated: 

Until  war  Is  eliminated  from  International 
relations,  unpreparedneu  for  it  Is  well  nigh 
as  criminal  as  war  Itself. 

In  my  <H)ini(Hi  amendment  No.  861 
would  push  us  perilously  close  to  a  state 
of  national  impreparedness. 

God  forbid  that,  in  our  anxiety  to  re- 
duce some  military  spending  whicli  is 
already  being  reduced  at  a  very  reason- 
able rate,  in  our  aeal  and  our  desire, 
that  we  run  by  and  overlook  some  of  the 
guidelines,  some  of  the  mileboards,  and 
some  of  the  cautions  of  time  and  experi- 
ence, and  have  to  pay  for  it  in  loss  of 
our  men  on  the  battlefield,  loss  of  first 
quality  weapons,  and  a  diminution  and 
impairment  of  our  national  security. 

I  just  do  not  believe  it  will  happen. 
My  only  concern  is  that  Senators  get  the 
facts,  and  that  is  why  I  am  speaking 
here  tonight  to  these  empty  chairs,  in 
order  to  get  this  matter  into  the  Record 
so  that  In  some  way,  some  of  It  will  per- 
colate through  and  get  to  their  attention. 
I  shall  be  back  tomorrow,  standing  right 
here  with  additional  facts  and  with  a 
repetition  of  some  of  these,  and  we  will 
hammer  on,  here,  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
facts  through.  If  we  do,  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senate  will  be  sound. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  man- 
power alone  has  been  under  discussion 
here.  It  Is  a  question  I  am  particularly 
interested  in,  also.  But  I  want  to  state 
the  iacts  on  that  subject  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  wants  the  floor. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
statements  made  during  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing the  subject  upon  which  I  have  Just 
spoken — that  Is,  the  amendment  provid- 
ing for  a  $5.2  biUion  reduction  in  miUtary 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1971 — I  have  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  today,  addressed  to 
each  of  my  colleagues,  regarding  this 
amendment  and  its  meaning,  which  I 
have  had  hand-delivered  to  them  this 
afternoon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AuGCST  27.  1970. 
Dear  Senatob:  Tomorrow  about  twelve 
o'clock  tbe  Senate  will  vote  on  Amendment 
#861  which  would  place  a  spending  celling 
on  the  Depitftment  of  Defense  on  all  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activities  for  fiscal  year  1971 
in  tbe  amount  of  $66  billion.  This  would  be 
$6.2  blUlon  below  the  planned  outlay  of  $71.2 
bllUon.  I  strongly  urge  that  you  vote  against 
this  amendment  in  view  of  tbe  facts  I  cite 
below: 

(1)  By  placing  a  spending  celling  on  all 
military  functions,  the  amendment  goes  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  pending  procurement 
authorization  bill.  In  fact,  only  $6.5  billion 
of  the  $19.2  billion  in  the  pending  bill  would 
be  affected  by  expenditure  limitations  in 
fiscal  year  1971  although  the  total  procure- 
ment program  would  necessarily  be  drasti- 
cally cut. 

(2)  No  one  knows  how  the  $6.2  billion  re- 
duction would  be  applied.  I  can  only  em- 
phasize the  chaotic  reetilts  that  could  be 
anticipated  In  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
eq>ecially  In  view  of  tbe  various  reductions 


already  underway.  This  reduction  is  about 
12%  rather  than  7 Co  since  $26.5  billion  out  of 
the  $71.2  billion  budget  outlay  for  fiscal  year 
1971  has  already  been  committed  under  con- 
tinuing resolution  authority  leaving  only 
$44.7  billion  subject  to  control. 

Even  more  important,  this  amendment 
would  have  an  impact  mainly  in  tbe  last 
half  of  fiscal  year  1971 — January  through 
June — and  therefore  would  require  a  $10.4 
billion  reduced  expenditure  rate  for  this  six- 
month  period. 

(3)  The  present  budget  calls  for  a  man- 
power reduction  of  311,000  (military  and 
civilian)  by  June  30,  1971,  resulting  in  a  total 
pf  4,051,000.  If  $3  billion  of  the  $5J2  bUUon 
cut  Is  applied  to  manpower,  the  total  reduc- 
tion would  be  an  additional  $1.2  million 
people  or  four  times  the  present  planned  cut 
with  catastrophic  results  on  our  defense 
posture  in  this  period  of  time. 

(4)  If  the  remaining  $2.2  billion  Is  appUed 
to  procurement,  the  annual  level  of  effort 
will  be  reduced  by  $12  billion  per  year  be- 
cause of  lead-time  and  delivery  problems. 
This  costly  dlsz-uption  would  affect  about  one 
million  people  in  the  defense  industry. 

Present  and  future  budget  pressures  will 
restrict  defense  spending  to  tbe  minimum 
without  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  will  set  forth  in  detail  on  the  Floor  of 
the  Senate  tbe  efforts  already  being  made  in 
this  regard. 

Sincerely, 

John  C.  Sixnios. 
unaktmous-consknt  agssxmzmts 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, having  discussed  the  unanimous- 
consent  requests  about  to  be  made  with 
the  authors  of  the  amendments  and  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  able  as- 
sistant minority  leader,  I  am  authorized 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon),  amend- 
ment No.  857,  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  author  of  the  amendment  <Mr.  Bell- 
M0N>  and  the  mtinager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ;  that  if  there  be  amendments 
thereto,  the  time  on  each  amendment  to 
be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and  Mr. 
Bellmon,  the  author  of  the  basic 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTTRX) ,  the  so-called  NSF 
research  amendment,  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  di\'ided  be- 
tween the  author  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis*  ; 
and  that  all  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  each  to  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  author 
of  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
and  the  author  of  the  basic  amendment 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreements, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  are  as 
follows: 

Debate  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Beixmon), 
numbered  857,  to  be  laid  down  after  the  vote 
on  the  above  amendment,  to  be  limited  to 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
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trolled  by  Mr.  Bkllmon  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  ,  with  the  time  on 
any  amendments  thereto  limited  to  10  min- 
utes each  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  and  Mr.  Bkllmon. 

Debate  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTTRB) ,  to  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  McInttre  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stbnnis). 
with  the  time  on  any  amendments  thereto 
hmlted  to  20  minutes  each,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  and  Mr. 

MClNTTR*. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicKi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

THE    AMENDMENT    TO    END    THE    WAR 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  continues — carried  by  its  own  mo- 
mentum and  bereft  of  all  purpose. 

Having  lost  any  other  justification, 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  has  become  jus- 
tification for  itself.  We  fight  on,  no 
longer  to  preserve  any  perceived  stake 
in  Indochina,  but  because  we  do  not 
know  how  to  end  the  fighting— because 
we  carmot  bear  to  accept  any  outcome 
short  of  the  military  success  that  per- 
petually eludes  us. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  national 
reckoning  on  the  war.  That  reckoning 
shows  the  real  interests  of  our  Nation  in 
preserving  the  present  South  Vietnamese 
Government  by  force  of  arms  are  mar- 
ginal or  nonexistent;  that  the  human  toll 
and  the  economic  costs  of  preserving  our 
military  presence  there  clearly  outweigh 
any  benefit  that  would  conceivably  re- 
sult from  our  continued  commitment. 

The  time  has  come  for  complete  ter- 
mination of  our  military  participation  in 
the  Indochina  war. 

BSSENTIAl.   ELXKKNTS   OF   DISENCAGEMZNT 

Any  viable  plan  for  disengagement 
from  this  tragic  war  must  include  these 
elements : 

First.  It  must  be  a  plan  for  complete 
disengagement  of  all  American  military 
personnel — both  combat  and  noncom- 
bet — from  Vietnam.  It  cannot  involve 
the  indefinite  retention  of  a  residual 
force  of  any  size  in  Indochina. 

Second.  It  must  set  a  flnn.  publicly 
armounced  target  date  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  withdrawal.  Our  final  disen- 
gagement cannot  be  conditional  and  can- 
not be  deferred  by  the  decisions  or  ac- 
tions of  Hanoi  or  Saigon. 

Third.  The  withdrawal  should  be  ac- 
complished with  reasonable  swiftness,  in 
order  to  limit  further  loss  of  American 
lives  and  further  disruption  of  American 
domestic  priorities. 

Finally,  the  target  date  for  completion 
of  the  withdrawal  should  be  established 
by  law.  Legislation  should  be  adopted 
barring  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
contlntiance  of  the  American  military 
presence  in  Indochina  beyond  that  termi- 
nal date,  except  with  the  express  prior 
consent  of  the  Congress. 


We — Senators  McGovern,  Hatfield, 
Cranston,  Hughes,  and  myself — have  en- 
deavored to  embody  these  principles  in 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war.  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  It  is  our  view 
that  Congress  should  share  with  the 
President  the  awesome  responsibility  of 
removing  our  military  presence  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  amendment  had  its  origin  in  a  bill 
that  I  proposed  in  September  of  1969 — 
S.  3000,  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act. 
My  bill  was  the  first  legislation  ever 
to  be  offered  to  mandate  an  end  to  the 
war.  It  spelled  out,  for  the  first  time,  the 
two  basic  concepts  that  are  now  central 
to  the  amendment : 

Setting  a  fixed  deadline  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam; and 

Enforcing  that  deadline  through  Con- 
gress' constitutional  power  of  the  purse, 
by  providing  for  the  cutoff  of  fimds  for 
any  continuation  of  the  American  mili- 
tary presence  in  Vietnam  after  that 
deadline. 

At  the  time  I  offered  my  bill,  I  en- 
countered little  support  and  much  hos- 
tility. Only  two  Senators  were  ultimately 
willing  to  announce  their  support  of  the 
legislation.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  my  own 
State  denounced  it.  It  was  said  that  if 
the  legislation  came  before  the  Senate, 
it  would  attract  only  a  handful  of  votes. 
Time,  the  Cambodian  invasion,  and  the 
continued  bankruptcy  of  the  policy  of 
Vietnamization  changed  all  that. 

After  the  Cambodian  invasion,  four 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  decided  to  com- 
bine our  forces  in  offering  a  single  legis- 
lative proposal  to  end  the  war. 

Each  of  us  had  offered  our  own  legis- 
lative plEUis  for  ending  the  conflict.  Mine, 
S.  3000,  was  the  earliest  and  had  stated 
the  basic  ideas.  Senators  McGovntiv, 
Hatfield,  and  Cranston  had  on  the  day 
of  the  invasion  offered  an  amendment 
that  prescribed  separate  disengagement 
timetables  from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  Senator  Hvchis  had  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  cut  off  military  aid 
to  the  Saigon  government,  if  it  failed  to 
make  specified  reforms. 

We  decided  to  lay  aside  our  differences 
and  our  individual  proposals  and  develop 
a  joint  approach — one  based  on  the  con- 
cepts of  my  original  legislation.  Our 
product  was  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war. 

We  endeavored  to  persuade  those  of 
our  colleagues  who  had  spoken  out 
against  the  war  to  support  our  amend- 
ment, riiliier  than  introducing  variations 
of  their  own.  Our  objective  was  to  avoid 
the  fractionalization  of  effort  that  oc- 
curred in  the  prior  year,  when  nearly 
a  dozen  Senators  had  offered  their  own 
differing  legislative  proposals  on  the  war. 

We  wanted  a  measure  that  had  force 
of  law,  not  just  another  resolution  that 
gave  advice  to  a  President  who  had  al- 
ready disregarded  all  similar  advice. 

We  also  wanted  a  measure  that  would 
actually  be  brought  to  a  vote,  not  merely 
referred  to  a  committee  for  study  and 
probable  oblivion. 

We  achieved  the  objectives. 

The  amendment  has  become  the  ve- 
hicle for  legislating  an  end  to  the  war. 

It  has  attracted  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
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over  one-fourth  the  membership  of  the 
Senate. 

It  now  is  up  for  a  vote — the  first  con- 
gressional vote  on  the  war. 

It  may  become  law. 

The  amendment  requires  sdl  American 
Armed  Forces  to  be  withdrawn  from  eUl 
of  Indochina  by  December  31, 1971.  It  en- 
forces that  deadline  by  barring  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  maintaining  any 
U.S.  troops  in  Indochina  after  that  date. 

The  December  31,  1971,  deadline  pro- 
vides a  little  more  than  a  year  for  the 
completion  of  withdrawal.  That  is  the 
time  span  which  I  envisioned  when  I 
introduced  my  original  bill  in  September 
of  last  year,  requiring  withdrawal  to  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  amendment  permits  the  President 
to  extend  the  withdrawal  deadline  by  60 
days  if  he  finds  our  troops  are  exposed 
to  "imanticipated  clear  and  present 
danger" — in  the  words  of  the  amend- 
ment— in  meeting  the  December  1971 
deadline.  Any  further  extensions  beyond 
the  80  days  permitted  to  the  President  on 
his  own  behalf,  however,  would  require 
express  congressional  authorization. 

PaOTSCTION   OF   AMERICAN    LIVES 

A  publicly  announced  deadline  such  as 
we  have  been  proposing  would  make  cer- 
tain that  after  a  specified  date,  no  more 
American  soldiers  would  die  in  Indo- 
china. The  vain  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
American  lives  would  be  over. 

After  the  Cambodian  adventure,  we 
heard  much  rhetoric  from  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  invasion  somehow  had 
saved  lives.  It  did  not.  Lives  can  only  be 
lost — not  preserved — by  an  extension  of 
the  war.  If  we  are  seriously  concerned  ^ 
with  saving  American  men,  there  is  only 
one  course — to  bring  them  home.  i 

We  do  not  advocate — our  amendment  t 
does  not  propose — the  denial  of  funds 
for  our  combat  troops  while  they  are  fac- 
ing the  enemy  in  the  field.  We  urge,  in- 
stead, the  adoption  by  Congress  of  a 
deadline  that  provides  sufQclent  time  for 
our  troops  to  be  withdrawn  in  a  safe, 
orderly  fashion. 

Throughout  the  period  of  withdrawal, 
the  Commander  in  Chief  should  be  per- 
mitted to  utilize  whatever  tactics  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  maximum  safety 
is  achieved.  This  would  include  all  forms 
of  defense  against  attack.  The  most  pru- 
dent course  might  be  to  withdraw  com- 
bat troops  Isist,  but  in  any  case  the  entire 
range  of  protective  options  would  be 
available  to  commanders. 

The  safety  of  oiu:  troops  during  the 
process  of  withdrawal  will  depend,  at 
least  in  part,  upon  the  response  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  calculate  a  motive  for  them 
to  attack  troops  that  are  in  the  process 
of  being  removed  from  the  war.  Some- 
thing approaching  an  informal  cease- 
fire during  the  withdrawal  period  is  quite 
plausible,  with  a  reduction  in  the  overall 
level  of  violence. 

THE   NKCOTIATIONB 

The  Paris  negotiations  are  bogged 
down,  as  everyone  concedes.  Two  funda- 
mental issues  confront  the  Paris  talks: 
The  presence  of  VS.  troops  on  Viet- 
namese soil  and  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  There  is 
stalemate  on  both  issues. 


Talks  may  well  proceed.  We  hope  that 
secret  talks  will  begin  again.  The  hope 
of  any  eventuality  of  agreement  Is  very 
dim,  however. 

The  North  Vietnamese  will  not  nego- 
tiate, according  to  all  reports,  without 
a  firm  commitment  by  the  United  States 
for  a  complete  and  rapid  disengagement 
of  its  forces. 

The  United  States  refuses  to  give  an 
imconditional  commitment  to  withdraw. 
The  President  has  spoken  only  of  an 
"eventual"  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops — and  that  conditioned  on  the 
pullout  of  all  North  Vietnamese  forces 
and  the  assurance  they  will  not  return. 
Meanwhile,  plans  go  forward  for  the  re- 
tention of  a  residual  force  of  American 
troops  for  an  indefinite  period  until 
Vietnamization  succeeds. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  in  turn,  are 
equally  adamant  In  refusing  to  accept 
any  "mutual  withdrawal"  plan,  since  it 
would  leave  its  arch  enemy  the  Saigon 
government — while  still  unable  to  win — 
in  exclusive  control  of  all  governmental 
machinery  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  political  issue  is  still  more  tangled. 
Yet  out  of  all  the  bickering  about  coali- 
tions and  elections,  one  thing  stands  out 
clearly.  The  Vietcong,  backed  by  their 
North  Vietnamese  allies,  demand  a  major 
voice — perhaps  a  controlling  voice — in 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
Thieu-Ky  regime,  backed  by  its  American 
sponsors,  remains  adamant  in  refusing 
to  share  any  real  power  with  its  enemy. 

By  announcing  a  timetable  for  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  its  forces,  the  United 
States  would  break  the  deadlock  on  one 
of  the  two  basic  matters  in  dispute — the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Indochina. 

The  other  issue — control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam— is  more  dif- 
ficult to  settle,  as  it  depends  principally 
up>on  the  flexibility  and  reasonableness 
of  Hanoi  and  Saigon.  Announcing  a 
timetable  for  our  withdrawal  would, 
however,  create  an  environment  more 
favorable  to  real  practical  political  nego- 
tiations. 

Our  decision  to  withdraw  would  give 
the  Saigon  government  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  seek  a  political  accommoda- 
tion, by  meeting  what  is  perhaps  the 
central  dilemma  facing  American  policy. 
The  Thieu-Ky  administration  has  been 
vocally  and  embarrassingly  unwilling  to 
make  any  of  the  concessions  necessary 
to  break  the  deadlock.  Its  intransigence 
derives  in  large  measure  from  our  open- 
ended  commitment  to  its  preservation. 
No  regime,  bom  as  this  one  in  the  heat 
of  war,  would  be  likely  to  hazard  its  for- 
tunes in  peacetime  politics  as  long  as  it 
could  enjoy  the  underwriting  of  the  most 
powerful  military  nation  in  the  world. 
Our  commitment.  In  effect,  gives  Saigon 
an  almost  dictatorial  power  over  the  di- 
rection of  U.S.  policy.  Paradoxically,  it 
is  a  power  best  exercised  by  military  and 
political  failures.  Palpably,  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government's  interests  lie  in  continu- 
ing the  conflict  which  keeps  it  in  power, 
in  retaining  the  hazards  of  war  and 
avoiding  the  hazards  of  ix>litics.  TO  fur- 
ther this  interest  Saigon  can  prevent 
agreement  indefinitely,  unless  the  United 
States  sets  precise,  imquestioned  limits 
upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  mili- 
tary commitment. 


Our  decision  to  withdraw  would  £dso 
provide  an  inducement  for  our  adversar- 
ies to  seek  a  political  agreement.  They 
have  long  benefited  from  the  fact  that 
we,  as  the  foreign  intruder,  have  polar- 
ized the  political  situation  in  the  South 
and  driven  many  nationalist  elements 
undergroimd  or  toward  the  NLP.  Our 
withdrawal  would  foster  a  depolariza- 
tion— that  could  place  pressure  on  all 
factions,  including  the  NLP,  to  seek  to 
share  power,  rather  than  fight  on. 

If  this  route  is  foUowed,  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  settlement  which,  while 
perhaps  not  reflecting  the  preferences  of 
Saigon,  would  square  fully  with  U.S.  ad- 
vocacy of  self-determination  for  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

THE    SURVIVAL    OF    SOUTH    VIETNAM    ATTEK    OTTB 
WITHDRAWAL 

A  decision  to  terminate  our  military 
presence  would  neither  abandon  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies  nor  invite  the 
destruction  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

Our  withdrawal  would  leave  South 
Vietnam  with  roughly  1  million  men  im- 
der  arms  in  the  regular  forces,  plus  per- 
haps another  quarter  million  in  the  na- 
tional police,  all  arrayed  in  combat 
against  enemy  forces  only  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  as  large.  This  numerical  supe- 
riority would  hold  even  if  North  Viet- 
namese troops  held  back  thus  far  were 
committed  to  battle.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Army  is,  in  comparison  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  forces, 
elaborately  equipped  and  trsdned.  And 
South  Vietnam  would  continue  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  U.S.  arms  and  eco- 
nomic aid  in  amounts  to  be  determined 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
we  who  advocate  the  amendment  to  end 
the  war  have  never  urged  that  we  cut 
off  all  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  If  they  wish 
to  go  on  fighting,  and  the  President  and 
Congress  determine  that  it  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  supply  them,  that  is  a  separate 
decision  to  be  made.  The  amendment  to 
end  the  war  would  remove  American 
forces  from  combat.  The  amendment 
would  not  bar  military  supplies  or  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  being  sent  to 
Vietnam,  if  Congress  and  the  President 
so  authorize. 

Suggestions  that  South  Vietnam  would 
be  overrun  and  its  people  slaughtered 
after  withdrawal  do  not,  therefore,  re- 
flect realities  of  existing  power — imless 
the  Saigon  government  Is  totally  unable 
to  marshal  the  support  of  its  people  so 
that  no  numerical  superiority  of  forces 
and  no  amount  of  American  aid  can  pre- 
serve it.  To  suppose  that  such  a  large 
force,  operating  in  a  defensive  role, 
could  simply  be  destroyed  by  a  much 
smaller  and  less  well-armed  enemy  as- 
sumes profoimd  debilities  la  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  and  Government — and 
this  assumption,  in  turn,  would  mean 
that  President  Nixon's  own  plan  to  train 
South  Vietnamese  forces  to  take  over 
the  burden  of  the  fighting  would  have 
virtually  no  chance  of  success  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Our  withdrawal  would  not  abandon  the 
Saigon  government.  Rather,  it  would 
choices,  based  on  realistic  assessments  of 
their  own  strength  without  the  artificial 


inflation  of  an  American  guarantee.  As 
noted,  they  might  assume  a  more  ame- 
nable posture  in  Paris.  They  might  im- 
plement the  kind  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical reforms  long  recognized  by  Ameri- 
can advisers  as  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  broad  indigenous  support.  They 
might  adopt  less  ambitious  military 
strategies  aimed  at  defense  of  critical 
areas,  instead  of  seeking  to  control  the 
entire  countryside  and  parts  of  other 
countries  as  well. 

PRISONERS   or   WAR 

Whatever  Vietnam  policy  is  pursued  by 
the  United  States  cannot  alter  the  fact 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  life  and 
death  control  over  Americans  shot  down 
and  captured  over  years  of  conflict.  The 
same  truth  renders  impossible  a  guaran- 
tee by  advocates  of  any  policy  that  the 
course — be  it  escalation,  Vietnamization. 
or  withdrawal — will  result  in  the  certain 
return  of  American  prisoners. 

Tlie  perpetuation  of  our  mihtary  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  created,  however, 
a  strong  incentive  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  hold  our  prisoners.  A  decision 
to  terminate  our  involvement  will  elimi- 
nate that  incentive,  and  thus  reduce 
much  of  the  reason  for  their  continued 
incarceration.  Moreover,  by  enhancing 
the  outlook  of  meaningful  negotiations 
on  all  war-related  issues,  it  will  advance 
the  resolution  of  this  issue,  which  is  es- 
sential to  any  acceptable  settlement. 

EFFECT  ON  U.S.  GLOBAL  POSTTTRE 

An  argument  in  favor  of  our  continued 
military  presence  in  Vietnam  has  been 
that  disengagement  there  would  some- 
how do  irreparable  injury  to  our  entire 
global  posture. 

It  is  far  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
opposite  is  true — that  disengagement 
would  enhance  the  return  of  this  Na- 
tion's global  standing  and  influence. 

The  war  does  not  improve  the  U.S. 
position  in  Asia;  it  weakens  it. 

The  Vietnam  experience  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  United  States  cannot 
establish  a  bridgehead  in  an  Asian  nati<m 
in  defiance  of  indigenous  forces  of  na- 
tionalism. A  reason  for  our  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  Vietnam  is  that  we  permitted 
ourselves  to  become  identified  as  the 
foreign  occupier  and  the  successor  of  the 
French  colonialist  in  a  coimtry  in  which 
anticolonialist  and  nationalist  senti- 
ments far  surpass  the  appeal  of  any  oth- 
er political  ideology  or  system. 

Nationalism  is  also  the  great  catalyst 
in  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia — and  for 
that  reason  our  continued  Involvement 
in  what  Is  widely  regarded  as  a  colonial 
war  has  and  will  seriously  undermine 
our  credibility  in  the  region. 

The  war  has  been  advertised  as  a  de- 
terrent to  Communist  expansion  in  Asia, 
but  thus  far  has  succeeded  chiefly  in 
being  a  magnet  for  it.  Our  stand  in  Viet- 
nam appears  to  have  precipitated,  rather 
than  prevented,  the  spread  of  the  war 
into  the  rest  of  Indochina.  Our  new 
involvement  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Cambodia  has,  for  the  first  time,  drawn 
the  Conmnmist  Chinese  into  unequivocal 
support  of  a  "war  of  national  liberation" 
in  that  country. 

The  way  to  influence  in  Asia  does  not 
lie  in  continuation  of  the  war  and  ttM 
propping  up  of  unpopular  regimes  In 
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the  face  of  the  rising  forces  of  national- 
ism. It  lies,  rather,  in  ending  the  war  and 
forging  strong  economic  and  political 
links  with  independent  and  internally 
strong  nations.  We  have  much  more  to 
gain,  for  example,  from  improving  our 
ties  with  Japan — now  one  of  the  world's 
leading  industrial  and  economic  pow- 
ers— than  in  shoring  up  a  sagging  mili- 
tary dictatorship  in  Cambodia. 

On  a  global  basis,  the  war  has  been 
weakening,  not  strengthening,  our  influ- 
ence and  power.  By  tying  down  our  re- 
sources, our  military  capacities,  our  en- 
ergies and  our  attention  to  a  futile  and 
endless  war  in  one  comer  of  the  world, 
it  has  drained  our  capacity  to  influence 
developments  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere,  and  damaged  our 
credibility  end  prestige  in  the  view  of  our 
allies. 

Above  all,  the  war  has  weakened  us  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  by  dividing  us  in- 
ternally. American  power  and  resources 
were  never  in  doubt — but  our  ability  to 
utilize  these  capacities  for  global  objec- 
tives have  been  placed  in  serious  ques- 
tion by  our  profound  internal  split  over 
Vietnam. 

And  if  it  is  our  moral  leadership  with 
which  we  are  concerned  this  can  only 
be  enhanced  by  ending  a  war  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  largely  regards  as  a 
futile  and  immoral  effort  to  rescue  a  cor- 
rupt dictatorship. 

Those  who  argue  that  disengagement 
would  make  us  seem,  in  the  President's 
words,  a  "pitiful  helpless  giant"  have 
forgotten  their  recent  history.  The  Rus- 
sians themselves  were  compelled  to  dis- 
engage their  missiles  from  Cuba  in 
1962 — a  move  that  certainly  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  setback,  if  not  a  defeat 
Yet  no  one — least  of  all  the  architects 
of  Vietnaunization  within  the  adminis- 
tration— ever  discounted  Russian  power. 
The  reverse  in  Cuba  did  not  undermine 
that  power  because  like  our  own,  it  was 
based  upon  overwhelming  and  incontest- 
able economic  and  mihtary  resources. 
Similarly,  the  French  termination  of  the 
colonial  war  in  Algeria  proved  a  prelude 
of  a  sudden  resurgency  of  French  pres- 
tige and  influence.  The  same  holds  true 
of  us,  were  we  to  terminate  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  No  rational  observer  in  the 
Kremlin  or  elsewhere  would  regard  our 
Nation — with  its  armies  and  rockets  and 
missiles  and  technology  and  riches,  and 
with  a  sense  of  renewal  bom  of  the  end- 
ing of  a  divisive  and  hopeless  war — as 
anything  but  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

THZ    RESPONSIBIUTT   OF   CONGKESS 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to  end 
the  war  has  the  force  of  law.  It  is  not 
merely  advice  to  an  administration  that 
has  ignored  all  similar  advice  in  the  past. 
If  enacted,  it  would  actually  accomplish 
its  stated  objective  of  disengaging  our 
Nation  from  this  hopeless  war. 

The  Constitution  vests  In  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war.  Surely  Congress 
should  share  with  the  President  the  re- 
sponsibility for  imdeclaring  a  war  that 
never  was  declared  in  the  first  place. 

The  President  does  not  have  the  power 
of  war  and  peace  under  the  Constltulion 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  major  role  in  the  war  beian  when 
Congress  adopted  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 


resolution,  and  President  Johnson  inter- 
preted the  resolution  in  a  mamier  that 
deprived  Congress  of  its  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  in  South- 
east Asia. 

In  the  last  2  years.  Congress  has  taken 
some  significant  steps  in  reclaiming  its 
responsibilities.  The  Congress  has  barred 
the  deployment  of  combat  troops  in  Laos 
and  Thailand.  The  Senate  has  repealed 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  and  the 
House  is  expected  to  follow  .suit.  The 
Senate  has  adopted  the  commitments 
resolution,  requiring  congressional  con- 
sent for  commitments  of  American  mili- 
tary force  abroad.  And  the  Senate  has 
approved  the  Church-Cooper  amend- 
ment, restricting  further  direct  or  in- 
direct U.S.  incursions  into  Cambodia. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  terminat- 
ing the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Indo- 
china by  a  specified  date,  would  restore 
Congress  to  its  proper  foreign  affairs  role. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  Con- 
gress must  cease  being  merely  a  by- 
stander in  the  conflict  and  assume  a 
partnership  with  the  President  in  dis- 
engaging the  Nation  from  Vietnam. 

The  ending  of  a  major  war  inevitably 
involves  extremely  controversisd  and  sen- 
sitive issues — and  this  is  especially  true 
of  a  war  we  have  not  won.  If  one  man — 
the  President,  but  also  the  leader  of  a 
political  party — bears  the  responsibility 
of  making  these  decisions  alone,  there  is 
great  danger  that  division  and  partisan 
recrimination  will  ensue.  If  this  man 
shares  the  responsibility  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  represent  both 
parties  and  a  wide  spectrum  of  opinion, 
the  chances  of  a  solution  which  will  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  people  are 
much  improved. 

President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  took  upon 
himself  virtually  the  entire  burden  of 
deciding  the  peace  settlement  after 
World  War  n.  The  suspicion,  bitterness, 
and  partisan  bickering  that  followed — 
typified  by  the  Joseph  McCarthy  move- 
ment in  the  1950's — is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. This  time,  since  the  issues  are  still 
more  delicate,  let  us  be  sure  the  burden 
is  shared. 

The  Issue  before  tis  is  not  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  actions  already  taken 
by  the  President  in  expanding  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  in  the 
absence  of  a  strong  stand  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  issue  is  whether  Congress  may 
now  exercise  its  constitutional  authority 
over  appropriations,  in  order  to  require 
a  termination  of  UJ3.  military  activities 
in  Indochina  by  a  certain  date.    ' 

Congress  is  supreme  under  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  tax  money.  The  military  resources 
available  to  the  President  remain  in  the 
exclusive  domain  of  Congress,  along  with 
its  decisive  share  of  the  power  to  choose 
which  objectives  shall  be  pursued  and 
which  shall  not.  Legislation  restricting 
the  expenditure  of  tax  money  for  war 
operates  no  differently  than  legislation 
restricting  the  expenditure  of  more 
money  for  foreign  aid. 

The  Constitution,  moreover,  explicitly 
provides  that  military  appropriations 
may  never  be  made  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing 2  years.  This  provision  was  designed 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  to  foree  a  con- 
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tinuing,  affirmative  reexamination  of  the 
executive  department  in  the  military 
sphere. 

Last  year,  in  more  direct  parallel  to 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war,  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  1970  pro- 
vides: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  Introduc- 
tion at  American  ground  combat  trooos  into 
Laos  or  Thailand. 

The  provision  is  an  obvious  limitation 
on  the  kinds  of  actions  and  the  location 
in  which  the  President  may  command 
the  military  forces  made  available  to 
him.  Its  propriety  under  the  Constitution 
is  beyond  question. 

The  kind  of  legislation  we  are  propos- 
ing leaves  the  President  with  full  dis- 
cretion as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  man- 
age the  removal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Indochina.  It  does  no  more  than  exercise 
a  power  clearly  held  by  the  Congress  to 
determine  that  military  forces  shall  not 
be  available  for  a  particular  purpose, 
and  thus  comports  exactly  with  the  con- 
stitutionsQ  arrangement. 

THE    FAILUIIE    OT    VIKTN&MIZATION 

Vietnamization  is  nothing  new — it  is 
as  old  as  the  Indochina  war.  It  was 
attempted  by  the  French,  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  and  by  the  John- 
son administration  in  its  first  year.  In 
each  case  this  strategy — of  arming, 
training,  and  directing  the  South  Viet- 
namese armies — ^has  not  worked,  and 
has  proven  the  prelude  to  further  mili- 
tary involvement. 

Vietnamization  is  not.  therefore,  a  true 
policy  of  disengagement.  It  is  not  a  de-  T. 
layed  version  of  the  complete  withdrawal  ^ 
policy  we  are  urging.  It  is,  at  best,  a 
troop  reduction  stratgey — a  plan  aimed 
at  reducing  the  American  presence  to  a 
level  that  would  sustain  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  army  and  at  the  same  time 
seem  "acceptable"  to  American  public 
opinion. 

Last  April,  the  President  announced 
that  he  would  withdraw  150,000  men 
from  Vietnam  within  the  period  of  about 
a  year.  Even  if  this  schedule  is  followed, 
there  will  be  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  well  into 
the  third  year  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's term  in  office.  That  is  about  the 
same  as  the  American  force  level  4  years 
a«o. 

I  commend  the  President  once  again 
for  reversing  the  course  of  escalation, 
but  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that  alone. 

By  all  indications,  the  administration 
Is  contemplating  the  retention  of  a  resid- 
ual force  in  Vietnam  for  an  unspecifled 
and  pcNSSibly  indefinite  period.  Even  a 
relatively  low  residual  force  figure  repre- 
sents a  permanent  troop  commitment  of 
the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  that 
which  existed  when  we  initiated  bomb- 
ing the  North. 

The  price  of  this  American  commit- 
ment will  be  from  5,000  to  10,000  or  more 
American  dead  by  the  end  of  1972.  It  will 
be  from  25,000  to  50,000  or  more  Ameri- 
can wounded  by  that  time — the  most 
serious  casualties  of  any  war  in  our  his- 
tory. And  the  cost  will  be  $30  to  $50 
billion  or  more — a  cost  that  must  be 
measured  in  the  opportunities  forgone  to 
respond  to  urgent  domestic  needs. 

No  U.S.  interest  in  Vietnam  justifies 


such  sacrifice  in  this  seemingly  inter- 
minable war. 

This  is  the  staggering  price  if  Vietnam- 
ization works  as  planned.  And  recent  de- 
velopments in  Cambodia  show  that  Viet- 
namization is  plainly  unlikely  to  work. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army,  whose 
capacity  to  defend  even  South  Vietnam 
is  still  critically  dependent  upon  Amer- 
ican military  forces,  now  seems  intent 
upon  spreading  its  resources  even  more 
thinly  in  long-term  ground  operations 
throughout  Cambodia.  It  is  clear  that 
the  number  of  Vietnamese  soldiers  avail- 
able to  relieve  American  manpower  in 
Vietnam  is  significantly  reduced.  To  ex- 
tend assignment  of  Saigon's  forces  to 
wide  areas  of  Camlxjdia  make  a  travesty 
of  whatever  prospects  for  success  Viet- 
namization might  have  enjoyed,  had  the 
role  of  Saigon's  troops  been  confined  to 
Vietnam.  Since  Vietnamization  means 
substitution  of  Vietnamese  soldiers  for 
Americans,  it  is  clear  that  the  process  set 
in  motion  by  the  Cambodian  invasion 
works  directly  against  prospects  for 
achievement  of  that  policy  and  bringing 
American  soldiers  home. 

The  loss  of  Cambodian  neutrality 
thus  presents  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  fragility  of  a  policy  which  relies  upon 
military  pressure  in  a  widening  war 
with  shrinking  numbers  of  men.  Encour- 
agement of  an  alliance  between  Saigon 
and  Phnompenh  will  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  the  U.S.  position.  It 
brings  into  the  fray  a  dismally  weak  new 
mihtary  force  on  the  allied  side,  while 
extending  the  battlefront  over  thousands 
more  square  miles  of  jungle.  It  offers 
both  political  and  military  advantage  to 
the  enemy  by  identifying  American  in- 
terests with  a  new  narrow  dictatorship 
and  in  opposition  to  a  deposed  leader 
enjoying  broad  respect  and  support 
among  the  populace. 

In  Cambodia,  we  have  seen  that — de- 
spite our  supposedly  successful  inva- 
sion— the  enemy  has  taken  over  the  en- 
tire eastern  and  northeastern  sections  of 
the  country,  cut  most  of  the  major  roads, 
and  Is  able  to  menace  the  capital  at  any 
time  it  chooses. 

The  enemy  response  to  the  invasion 
has  also  threatened  other  areas  of 
Southeast  Asia  not  previously  contested 
in  earnest.  North  Vietnamese  forees 
have  recently  expanded  their  ixwition  in 
southern  Laos--seizing  Attopeu  and 
Saravene,  both  major  strategic  centers. 
U.S.  Intervention  has  invited  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  extend  their  operations 
ansrwhere  in  Cambodia,  including  dis- 
tricts opposite  the  Thai  frontier.  This,  in 
turn,  would  threaten  the  security  of 
Thailand  whose  open  southeastern  flsmk 
was  previously  protected  by  the  existence 
of  a  neutralist  Cambodia. 

It  is  thus  difficult,  indeed,  to  perceive 
how  Vietnamization  has  deterred  the 
Communist  "aggression"  in  Southeast 
Asia,  of  which  the  President  so  often 
speaks. 

COSTS    OF    CONTIMUINC    THE    WAS 

If  the  benefits  of  continuing  the  war 
are — as  we  have  seen — minimal,  the 
costs  are  staggering.  It  is  this  gross  dis- 
proportion of  beneflts  and  costs  that  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  compelling 
argument  for  swift  and  complete  dis- 
engagement. 


In  Vietnam,  the  war— ostensibly 
fought  to  prevent  a  bloodbath  from  oc- 
curring— has  created  a  bloodbath  of  in- 
credible proportions.  To  date,  more  than 
one  million  men,  women,  and  children 
have  died  as  a  result  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam.  If  the  war  continues  for  5  years 
more,  another  million  people  will  die. 

In  Vietnam,  the  war — supposedly 
fought  in  the  name  of  "self-determina- 
tion"— has  imposed  on  a  people  who 
want  peace  a  brutal  and  corrupt  military 
dictatorship  that  wants  war. 

Those  are  hard  words,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  speak  them  advisedly,  and  I  believe 
from  the  depths  of  my  being  they  are 
true. 

The  overriding  interest  of  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  is 
to  stop  the  killing,  to  stop  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities,  villages,  and  farms  of 
Vietnam. 

The  overriding  interest  of  the  military 
regime  of  South  Vietnam  is  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  war.  Truly,  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  have  become  the  "silenced 
majority"  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  the  war  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
regime's  absolute  rule.  It  is  the  war  that 
gives  the  regime  the  excuse  to  persecute, 
imprison,  and  even  torture  its  non-Com- 
munist opponents.  It  is  the  war  that  gives 
the  narrow  clique  undergirding  the  re- 
gime tui  artificially  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing based  on  war  profits  and  commodity 
imports. 

THE   IMPACT   OF  THE   WAS   UPON   OUS   NATIOK 

The  loss  caused  by  the  war  to  our  own 
Nation  surpasses  all  reckoning.  Human 
accounting  would  have  to  begin  with  the 
50,000  Americans  killed  and  the  quarter 
of  a  million  Americans  injured — many  of 
them  maimed  for  life. 

Perhaps  some  would  have  the  war  con- 
tinue precisely  because  of  this  toll  of 
life.  But  surely  it  is  unacceptable  to  make 
further  sacrifice  in  a  futile  cause,  to  give 
meaning  to  sacrifice  already  made.  In- 
stead of  the  casualties  we  can  expect 
from  further  conflict,  their  memory  can 
be  best  honored  by  the  preservation  of 
life. 

If  some  bear  the  burdens  of  war  most 
heavily,  no  one  in  America  can  escape  its 
pervasive,  pernicious  influence.  The  eco- 
nomic crisis  engendered  by  the  war 
touches  each  of  us. 

The  first  half  of  the  1960's  was  a  pe- 
riod of  great  economic  promise — of  sus- 
tained growth  coupled  with  relatively 
stable  prices.  This  came  to  an  end  when 
the  United  States  began  its  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict 

fiecause  of  the  war,  our  economy  has 
become  plagued  by  the  twin  evils  of  in- 
flation and  unemployment.  Because  of 
the  war,  we  have  seen  the  dollar's  value 
eroded  to  the  point  where  any  apparent 
growth  in  the  economy  has  been  offset 
by  a  decline  in  real  worth. 

The  war  has  also  warped  our  national 
priorities. 

The  money  we  should  be  spending  to 
build  housing  in  America  is  being  used  to 
destroy  housing  in  Vietnam.  The  billions 
needed  to  restore  our  own  environment 
are  being  spent  to  ruin  the  ecology  of 
Vietnam. 

Beyond  these  material  costs,  are  the 
still  more  pernicious  spiritual  ones:  the 
divsions  within  our  Nation,  the  rise  of 


violence  and  intolerance,  the  diminution 
of  belief  in  our  political  processes. 

Mr.  President,  the  worst  the  enemy  can 
do  in  the  fleld  does  not  compare  with  the 
injury  this  war  is  inflicting  on  the  spirit 
of  our  Nation. 

This  war  must  end.  This  amendment 
will  end  it.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me 
state  that  I  have  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  statement  of  the  jimior 
Senator  from  New  York.  There  have  been 
so  many  "amendments  to  end  the  war" — 
or,  as  I  designate  them  "amendments 
to  lose  the  peace"— that  it  is  difficult  for 
any  of  us  to  follow,  from  one  day  to  the 
next,  just  what  the  subject  matter  of 
them  may  be. 

I  was  encouraged  today  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  who 
was  quoted  as  saying  he  was  pleased  with 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  withdraw 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia,  the  Senator 
said,  quote: 

I  think  there  should  be  further  with- 
drawals from  the  Far  Bast.  In  this  regard  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  President  Nlxon  has 
already  brought  home  a  substantial  number 
and  I  think  our  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Western  Europe  as  well. 

Agnew^  statement  is  encouraging  and 
Nixon's  actions  even  more  so.  Since  he  has 
been  in  office,  the  President  has  withdrawn 
167,000  troops  from  the  Par  East.  Including 
naval  forces  from  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  trend  is  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  statement 
indicates  recognition  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  change  by  this  administration. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  those  wbo  seek 
the  Presidency  on  the  Democrat  side 
would  now  want  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war,  and  then,  of 
course,  blame  President  Nixon  for  not 
withdrawing  all  the  troops.  Such  a  tac- 
tic makes  poUtical  sense.  But  I  might 
suggest,  as  we  shall  in  the  next  few  days, 
that  what  the  sponsors  of  the  so-called 
end  the  war  amendment  did  initially 
was  raise  over  half  a  miUion  dollars  on 
the  wording  of  one  amendment,  and 
then,  after  raising  nearly  $600,000  by  an 
{4}peal  on  national  television  to  the 
American  people  on  May  12,  and  after 
pleading  for  support  of  the  so-called 
amendment  to  end  the  war  or  amend- 
ment to  lose  the  peace,  they  have  made 
radical  changes  in  the  amendment  on  two 
occasions,  so  the  amendment,  as  I  read  it 
now,  at  least  the  latest  version,  intro- 
duced yesterday  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  E>akota.  is  in  effect  an  en- 
dorsement of  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
namization program,  as  compared  with 
the  amendment  used  to  raise  the 
$600,000. 

I  find  it  rather  difficult,  and  will  say 
so  in  the  next  few  days,  to  know  just 
what  we  are  to  brieve.  We  have  had, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  Members 
of  this  body  appealing  to  the  public  for 
funds,  and  using  those  fimds,  to  lobby 
their  own  colleagues,  if  you  will,  in  the 
various  States,  through  paid  political 
advertisements,  through  newspaper  ads 
with  a  fiag  draped  casket.  The  inference 
in  this  campaign  is  clear  and  is  to  the 
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effect  that  only  those  25  Senators  who 
are  listed  want  peace,  and  that  those 
who  support  President  Nixon  apparently 
enjoy  the  war  and  the  killing. 

I  find  now,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
revised  so-called  amendment  to  end  the 
war — better  designated  the  amendment 
to  lose  the  peace — Is,  by  and  large,  an  en- 
dorsement of  President  Nixon's  Vietnam- 
ization  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOLE..  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
Senator  s  interpretation,  which  is  not  my 
interpretation,  of  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war.  If  it  Is  the  interpretation 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that,  in  its 
present  form,  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war  Is  an  endorsement  of  President 
Nixon's  policy,  I  would  invite  his  vote  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  I  think  perhaps  I 
could  support  it  with  some  further 
changes. 

The  vast  difference,  of  course,  is  that 
suddenly  tiiere  are  some  in  the  Senate 
who  say,  "We  want  to  determine  when 
the  war  ends;  we  want  to  take  that 
flexibility  away  from  the  President" — the 
only  President  I  know  of,  since  the  war 
started,  who  has  done  anything  about 
ending  it. 

Perhaps  if  we  could  make  some  addi- 
tional amendments  and,  instead  of  say- 
ing "April  30.  1971"  say  "on  a  date  de- 
termined by  the  President."  and  make 
some  other  changes,  it  might  be  worth- 
while. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  really,  if  he  looks  at  the  six 
or  seven  different  versions  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
others,  he  will  find  a  very  radical  change 
between  the  first  version  and  the  latest 
one.  We  find  one  amendment  offered  for 
fundraising  purposes,  apparently,  and 
then,  following  the  raising  of  a  half- 
million  dollars,  we  find  that  amendment 
was  changed.  And  it  was  changed  again 
yesterday,  and  now  we  no  longer  talk 
about  ending  hostilities  next  April  or 
next  June.  Now  we  are  discussing,  in 
this  amendment,  the  end  of  February 
1972.  Of  course,  the  President  could  still 
come  to  Congress  and  extend  it  beyond 
that  date. 

So  there  has  been  a  rather  marked 
change,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  with  respect  to  amendment  No.  609 
and  the  present  amendment.  No.  862. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  have  been 
changes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  radical  changes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  not  define 
them  as  radical  changes. 

Let  me  cite  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas the  fact  that  last  September,  I  was 
the  first  Member  of  the  Congress  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  cut  off  funds  by  a  fixed 
date.  It  was  a  very  simple  measure.  It 
provided  simply  that  no  funds  will  be 
expended  to  support  military  personnel 
in  Vietnam  after  E>ecember  1, 1970. 

That  basic  approach  has  been  retained 
throughout. 

There  are  the  two  vital  features  of 
any  proposed  legislation  to  end  the  war: 
First,  setting  a  fixed  date  by  Congress,  by 


law;  and  second,  using  Congress  power 
over  the  purse  to  cut  off  funds  after  that 
date. 

The  amendment  to  end  the  war  suc- 
ceeded my  S.  3000.  It  added  other 
phrases.  There  were  attempts  to  bring 
in  other  senatorial  support.  But  never  in 
any  of  the  versions  have  we  compromised 
the  two  basic  features:  Setting  a  fixed 
date  and  using  congressional  power  to 
share  the  responsibility  with  the  Presi- 
dent by  cutting  off  funds. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  when 
I  went  around  the  country  last  fall,  last 
winter,  and  this  spring,  I  faced  many 
groups,  particularly  student  groups,  who 
would  hop  up  and  down  and  shout,  "Out 
now!"  I  defied  them. 

I  said,  "You  are  asking  for  an  instant 
tomorrow,  an  unrealistic  objective.  From 
my  viewpoint,  in  the  briefings  I  have  had 
from  the  military  and  other  experts  in 
the  Pentagon,  it  would  take  a  minimiun 
of  about  a  year  for  a  safe  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia." 

So  my  original  proposal  provided  for 
complete  withdrawal  approximately  a 
year  hence.  The  amendment  to  end  the 
war  in  the  spring  provided  for  it  ap- 
proximately a  year  hence,  June  30,  1971. 
Time  has  elapsed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Eight  months  have  not 
elapsed. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  pending  amend- 
ment provides  for  final  withdrawal  by 
December  31,  1971.  Anticipating  delay 
in  final  enactment  of  the  measure  by 
Congress,  the  deadline  is  set  in  approxi- 
mately a  year,  giving  ample  time  for 
orderly  and  safe  withdrawal.  That  has 
been  the  consistent  approach  since  my 
original  S.  3000. 

In  addition,  we  add  to  this  measure — 
again,  because  of  the  concern  of  some 
Senators  about  the  issue  of  Presidential 
prerogative  and  having  an  interim  pe- 
riod for  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  exercise  his  discretion  and  come 
back  to  Congress — a  60-day  extension, 
completely  in  the  President's  discretion. 
That  is  new.  During  that  60  days,  he 
could  come  to  Congress  and  make  his 
case  that  some  troops  should  remain 
there  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  If  he 
persuades  Congress,  Congress  will  ap- 
prove. 

But  the  two  vital  features — ^I  might 
say  three  vital  features — have  been 
preserved:  Setting  a  fixed  date;  fixing 
that  date  approximately  a  year  hence 
from  the  date  of  enactment;  and  cutting 
off  funds  through  congressional  power. 
These  features  have  been  retained  con- 
sistently throughout  all  amendments, 
and  that  was  the  appeal  we  made  to  the 
people  for  support  for  the  amendment 
to  end  the  war.  It  is  the  appeal  we  make 
for  support  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  basic  question,  the  basic  issue,  is 
still,  who  shall  determine  when  the  last 
man  is  withdrawn  from  Indochina — and 
specifically.  South  Vietnam?  Shall  It  be 
a  committee  of  100  or  535 — Congress — 
or  shall  it  be  the  President,  whoever  he 
might  be? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  that.  I 


think  only  Congress  has  the  power  to 
declare  war. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  not  declaring  war. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  are  trying  to 
declare  peace. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  recall,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  did  give  some  credit  to 
President  Nixon  for  changing  direction 
in  South  Vietnam  but  charged  that  he 
was  not  proceeding  quickly  enough  and 
that  the  Vietnamization  program  was  a 
failive. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  it  is  per- 
fectly all  right  for  Congress  to  say,  in 
effect,  not  by  name,  that  we  can  continue 
the  Vietnamization  program  until  the 
end  of  next  February  1972.  It  is  fine  if 
Congress  says  that,  if  we  are  permitted 
to  fix  the  date.  The  Senator  does  not  call 
it  Vietnamization,  but  he  certainly  does 
not  deny  that  it  is  Vietnamization. 

Let  me  point  out  one  other  significant 
fact.  In  amendment  609,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  fundraising  amendment, 
it  is  stated  very  specifically: 

Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended  in  Vietnam  after  December  31, 
1970. 

There  has  been  a  basic  departure  from 
that  statement.  We  are  now  talking 
about  February  of  1972.  So  we  are  add- 
ing approximately  14  months.  And  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  just  stated 
that  nothing  is  intended  to  deny  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  or  any  other  country.  So 
that  is  a  departure. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr  GOODELL  The  latter  point  is  not 
a  departure  at  all.  No  amendment  to  end 
the  war — my  original  S.  3000,  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  offered  in  the  spring 
during  the  Cambodicm  intnision,  end  the 
modification  today — as  denied  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  arms  and  training  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  that. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  the  dates 
for  final  and  complete  withdrawal  have 
changed.  The  Senator  very  adroitly 
chooses  to  interpret  that  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  Vietnamization.  The  reason  why 
the  dates  have  been  changed  is  the  prac- 
tical reality  of  protecting  the  safety  of 
our  troops.  We  cannot  remove  them  in 
a  month.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  be 
removed  safely  and  in  an  orderly  fashion 
in  3  months. 

December  1,  1970,  which  was  my  first 
proposal,  has  become  unrealistic,  because 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  amend- 
ment adopted.  We  have  been  consistent 
in  saying  that  we  want  to  protect  our 
troops,  the  safety  of  our  troops,  and  have 
them  withdrawn  in  orderly  fashion ;  and 
the  best  military  evidence  is  that  that 
will  take  approximately  a  year. 

So,  consistently,  we  have  provided  the 
final  termination  date  as  approximately 
1  year  hence. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  his  consistency,  and  I  say  so  in  all 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  understand,  as  he  understands,  that 
the  issue  next  Tuesday  will  be  who  makes 
the  determination. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Shall  It  be  the  President? 
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Shall  it  be  President  Nixon,  who  is  dis- 
engaging in  Southeast  Asia?  Shall  it  be 
the  President,  who  found  this  war  on  his 
doorstep  on  January  20,  1969,  and  who 
has  thus  far  returned  more  than  120.- 

000  Americans,  and  who  will  return  an- 
other 150,000  by  next  May  1,  which,  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
is  15.000  more  than  advocated  2  years 
ago  by  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

The  point  I  seek  to  make  is  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  kept  his  word  with  ref- 
erence to  South  Vietnam.  It  would  seem 
that  we  would  do  a  great  disservice  to 
the  President  to  say  to  him,  and  to  sig- 
nal the  enemy  in  advance,  that  we  fix 
the  date,  December  31.  1971,  plus  the  2- 
month  grace  period,  beyond  which  the 
President  is  powerless  to  act  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  President  might  have  a 
faster  timetable.  I  assume  that  this 
amendment  would  not  require  the  Pres- 
ident to  continue  the  war,  would  it,  un- 
til February  1972? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  he  reminds  me  of  the  comment 
the  President  made  last  year — 2  days 
after  the  introduction  by  me  of  S.  3000, 
the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act.  That 
bill  provided  for  final  and  complete  with- 
drawal by  December  1,  1970.  At  the  time, 
it  was  a  little  more  than  a  year  beyond 
the  date  of  enactment,  if  it  were  enacted. 

The  President's  comment  at  the  press 
conference  was  that  my  proposal  was 
"defeatist".  He  wanted  to  get  all  those 
troops  out  before  December  1,  1970.  Of 
course,  we  all  want  to  get  them  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  we  can  withdraw 
them  faster,  the  President  is  at  full 
liberty  to  withdraw  them  faster. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  agree 
with  him  that  the  question  is  who  makes 
the  decision,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  it  Is  the  President 
or  Congress,  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
the  President  makes  It  alone  or  Congress 
shares  that  responsibility  with  the  Pres- 
ident. I  believe  that  the  Constitution 
provides  Congress  has  that  responsibility 
and  that  obligation. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  he  might  welcome  the  posing  of 
this  issue.  I  welcome  it.  It  would  be  my 
guess,  much  to  my  regret,  that  next 
Tuesday,  the  amendment  to  end  the  war 
will  be  defeated  in  the  Senate,  although 

1  think  there  will  be  a  substantial  vote  in 
favor  of  it.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  can 
then  go  forth  and  interpret  the  vote  by 
the  Nation's  elected  representatives  as 
being  in  support  of  the  President's  pol- 
icy of  withdrawal.  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues understand  that. 

I,  too,  praise  the  President.  I  will  go 
before  any  forum  and  say  that  President 
Nixon  inherited  this  war.  He  has  turned 
it  aroimd.  He  has  withdrawn  troops.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  has  got  the 
right  policy.  That  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  a  vital  interest  in  staying  in  the 
war  and  winding  it  down  gradually  while 
20,000  to  30,000  more  Americans  die. 

I  am  sure  that  whatever  President 
Nixon's  policy — and  this  Is  not  a  parti- 
san matter,  obviously,  and  it  was  not  the 
Johnson  administration's  and  it  is  not 
under  President  Nixon — while  I  prefer 


the  Nixon  policy  to  the  Johnson  policy, 
it  is  not  the  right  policy  in  terms  of  the 
country,  in  terms  of  its  vital  interests. 

Thus,  I  think  that  Congress  should 
step  forward  and  vote  on  it.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  is  ready  and  willing  to  vote 
on  it.  Other  Senators,  of  course,  will  do 
so.  The  vote  will  be  on  the  record  and 
they  can  go  before  the  people  and  de- 
fend their  actions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments.  We  have  participated  in  the 
rather  lengthy  debate  on  past  amend- 
ments and  resolutions  on  this  subject. 
I  voted  for  the  Church-Cooper  resolu- 
tion, after  the  extended  debate  on  that 
measure,  and  I  recognize  the  responsi- 
bility that  Congress  has.  We  must  share 
the  burdens,  but  I  say  again  that,  for 
some  reason,  the  biu"dens  were  not  shared 
when  the  confiict  was  escalated  in  1964, 
1965, 1966,  and  1967. 

Again  I  recognize  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  been  consistent.  He 
has  been  an  active  opponent  of  escala- 
tion. I  applaud  him  for  it.  The  point  is, 
there  was  no  rush  at  that  time,  by  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  to  limit  the  with- 
drawal date,  or  any  escalation  date,  or 
any  escalation  figure,  or  any  troop  level, 
as  this  amendment  does.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  say,  in  effect,  in  fact,  section 
(a)  states: 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  accordance  with  public 
statements  of  policy  by  the  President,  no 
funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  maintain 
a  troop  level  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  after  April  30.  1971. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  troop  level  will  be  at  that 
time;  so  there  is  no  quarrel  with  that 
section.  It  is  an  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  progress  achieved  by 
President  Nixon.  The  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  recognize  that  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  achievement,  and  not  in  a 
partisan  way.  It  Is  a  recognition  that  the 
President  has  made  progress. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  troop  level  will  have 
gone  from  485,000  odd  men  down  to  280,- 
000,  or  fewer,  by  May  1  of  next  year. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  On  that  point  let  me 
say  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  in  the  point  he  has 
made,  that  no  one  proposed  this  before, 
that  no  one  proposed  a  fixed  date.  I  must 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  I 
w£is  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  time.  There  were  100  Senators  here. 
Apparently,  no  one  thought  of  it.  I  did 
not.  The  first  time  It  was  proposed  was 
in  1969,  after  I  had  agonized  for  9 
months.  I  tried  various  approaches  that 
would  be  a  responsible  exercise  of  legis- 
lative power,  recognizing  the  realities  of 
the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam,  and  I 
came  up  with  this  device. 

I  did  not  choose  to  vote  against  military 
appropriations  because  that  would  be 
voting  against  giving  our  tro<H)s  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  they  needed.  At 
least  it  would  be  interpreted  that  way  by 
many.  Any  effort  to  cut  off  funds  im- 
mediately for  the  military  would  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  we  are  not  going  to 
give  our  boys  the  sunmunition  and  the 
guns  they  need  after  we  have  sent  them 
over.  Therefore,  it  occurred  to  me  that 


the  only  way  to  approach  it  was  to  set  a 
fixed  date  about  a  year  away — by  which 
time  we  would  cut  off  all  fimds,  which 
would  give  a  warning  to  all  the  combat- 
ants, and  notice  to  the  President,  that 
this  was  the  date  Congress  felt  should  be 
observed. 

I  made  that  proposal  on  September  26 
of  last  year  and  we  see  now  a  series  of 
other  prc4X)saIs  that  use  this  device. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  I  agree  with  him,  had  I  thought  of 
it  in  1967  or  1966, 1  hope  and  expect  that 
I  would  have  offered  it  as  an  alternative 
to  the  Johnson  administration  then  in 
power. 

Certainly  my  offering  it  on  September 
26,  1969,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  my  party  was  in 
the  White  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
made  it  more  difficult.  But  it  was  my  view- 
that  this  question — and  I  know  it  is  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas — was 
one  in  which  politics  did  not  enter.  This  is 
not  a  political  debate,  obviously,  between 
the  two  of  us. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  responding.  I  am  cer- 
tain he  agrees  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  wants  the  war  to  end  today,  wanted 
it  to  end  years  ago.  5  years  ago,  and 
wants  it  to  end  next  week.  But  that  is 
not  the  issue.  It  never  has  been  and  it 
never  should  be. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree.  That  reminds 
me  of  the  point  the  Senator  made  earli- 
er, regarding  the  advertisements  which 
were  printed  and  placed  on  the  media. 
Anything  that  might  have  implied  a  lack 
of  patriotism  or  a  lack  of  concern  for 
peace  among  those  who  supported  the 
President,  I  disavow  completely.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  my  Intent,  and  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  to  end  the  war.  I  respect 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  respect  the  President's  position.  I  know 
that  they  do  not  like  the  war.  either. 
They  want  peace.  It  is  a  question  be- 
tween us — among  us.  if  you  will — how  to 
attain  the  peace.  That  is  where  we  differ. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment and  I  am  certain  that  the  debate 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week 
will  be  on  that  level,  as  to  how  we  can, 
through  constructive  debate,  perhaps 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam  perhaps  1  day  sooner,  or 
a  month  sooner,  or  a  year  sooner.  But  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  response  to  this 
matter  contained  in  the  so-called  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  great  confidence  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  definitely  trying  to  disen- 
gage and  extricate  us  and  to  hold  down 
the  casualties.  The  Senator  from  Kan.sa.s 
happens  to  believe  the  President's  plan 
is  working.  Perhaiis  there  Is  a  better 
plan.  But  I  find  no  such  policy  enunci- 
ated in  the  most  recent  so-called  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war — or  its  recent  mod- 
ification. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  very  much. 


THREE-PRONGED  ATTACK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I^^sident.  I  have  to- 
day launched  a  three-pronged  effort  to 
block  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 
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The  decision  in  question  was  issued  on 
August  18  and  dealt  with  the  so-called 
fairness  doctrine  for  presentation  of 
conflicting  viewpoints  on  major  issues 
over  radio  and  television. 

The  three  points  are : 

An  appeal  taking  the  FCC  into  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington, 
DC. 

A  motion  with  the  Commission  asking 
postponement  of  its  decision  until  the 
court  gives  a  ruling. 

A  letter  to  NBC  President  Julian 
Goodman  asking  that  opposing  spokes- 
men be  allowed  to  answer  an  NBC  pro- 
gram featuring  Senators  George  Mc- 
GovERN  and  William  Fulbright  sched- 
iiled  for  broadcast  on  NBC  August  31. 

That,  incidentally,  is  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  vote  on  the  so-called  amendment 
to  end  the  war. 

I  was  one  of  11  U.S.  Senators  who  un- 
successfully sought  an  FCC  ruling  to  ob- 
tain free  time  on  NBC  to  respond  to  a 
May  12,  1970,  NBC  television  show  pro- 
moting the  McGovem-Hatfleld  so-called 
amendment  to  end  the  war.  My  peti- 
tion, along  with  several  other  related 
cases  concerning  radio  and  TV  coverage 
of  controversial  issues,  was  dealt  with  in 
one  YCC  opinion.  In  taking  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  I  have 
challenged  portions  of  the  FCC  deci- 
sion which  require  the  major  television 
networks  to  grant  free  prime  time  for 
opponents  of  the  President's  Southeast 
Asian  policy  to  answer  five  televised 
Presidential  addresses  on  the  subject. 

At  the  same  time  the  court  case  was 
begun,  a  separate  petition  was  filed  ask- 
ing postponement  of  FCC  enforcement 
of  its  decision  vmtil  a  court  ruling  is 
obtained. 

If  the  confusion  the  FCC  has  created 
is  to  be  clarified  and  further  misappli- 
cation of  the  law  is  to  be  avoided,  we 
must  have  an  authoritative  decision  by 
the  courts.  If  the  Commission's  order  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  court  can  rule, 
the  damage  will  have  been  done  regard- 
less of  the  court's  final  decision. 

NBC  announced  on  August  21  that  it 
was  making  free  broadcast  time  avail- 
able to  Senators  McGovern  and  Ful- 
bright In  response  to  the  recent  FCC 
decision. 

In  my  letter  to  NBC  President  Good- 
man, I  pointed  out  that  the  so-called 
end  the  war  ttmendment  would  be 
voted  on  the  morning  after  the  McGov- 
em-Fulbright  program,  and  opponents 
would  have  no  other  chance  to  reply.  I 
have  asked  that  two  additional  Senators 
with  opposing  viewpoints  be  allowed  to 
appear  on  the  August  31  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  notice  of  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals,  the  motion  to  stay  filed 
with  the  FCC.  and  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Goodman  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  In  the  United  Stataa  Court  of  Appeals  for 

the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit] 

Notice  or  Appeal 

RoBKET  Dole,  appellant,  v.  Federal  Cotnmui^- 

caUons  Commission,  appellee 

Robert  Dole.  United  States  Senator.  State 

of   Kansas,   pursuant  to   the   provisions   of 

Section  402  (b)  of  the  Communications  Act 


of  1934,  as  emended,  hereby  appeals  from  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, as  contained  In  a  Memorandum 
Opinion  and  Order  released  August  18.  1970, 
FCC  70-881  (—  FCC  2d—)  entitled  In  Re 
Complaint  of  Eleven  United  States  Senators 
Against  Natiotial  BroacUnuting  Company, 
Inc.,  and  other  closely  related  and  mutuaUy 
dependent  cases  contained  In  the  same 
Memorandum  Opinion  and  Order.  In  its  or- 
der, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion denied  the  complaint  of  the  appellant, 
and  ten  other  Senators,  against  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  (NBC)  in- 
volving the  May  12,  1970  program  on  NBC 
vtrhlch  supported  the  "Amendment  to  End 
the  War."  This  matter  is  treated  In  what 
the  FCC  Memorandum  Opinion  and  Order 
refers  to  as  "Section  D",  Paragraphs  46 
through  61. 

Because  portions  of  the  Commission  de- 
cision. Section  B.  "The  Complaints  that  a 
Spokesman  be  Given  Equal  Opportunities  to 
Respond  When  the  President  has  Addressed 
the  Nation  on  Broadcast  Facilities,"  and 
Section  C,  "The  Complaints  that  the  Net- 
works or  Licensees  Have  Not  Achieved  Fair- 
ness in  View  of  the  Number  of  Presidential 
Broadcasts  on  the  Indo-Cblna  War  and  Their 
Efforts  to  Present  the  Contrasting  View- 
point," are  apparently  interrelated  in  the 
Commission's  rationale,  contained  In  the  Or- 
der, af^eal  Is  taken  from  these  portions  of 
the  Order,  also. 

If  the  decision  of  the  Commission  In  re- 
spect to  Sections  B,  C  and  D  is  allowed  to 
stand  as  the  law,  the  rights  of  the  AppeUant, 
and  many  other  similarly  situated  indivi- 
duals, will  be  aggrieved  and  adversely  af- 
fected. Broadcast  licensees  would  be  encour- 
aged to  act  unreasonably  and  to  fall  to  ful- 
fill their  obligations  to  the  public  which 
they  serve. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RoBEXT  Dole. 

Motion  fob  Stay 
(Before  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, 11  U.S.  Senators  against  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.) 

Re  FCC   70-81,   memorandum  opinion  and 

order  released  August  18, 1970. 
To:  The  Commission 

Robert  Dole,  United  States  Senator,  State 
of  Kansas,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Movant, 
by  his  attorney,  respectfully  submits  this 
Motion  for  Stay  of  the  Commission  decision 
In  the  above  captioned  proceeding.  In  sup- 
port of  the  Motion,  Movant  shows: 

Movant  was  one  of  the  eleven  United 
States  Senators  filing  a  complaint  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  against 
the  practices  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  Inc.  (hereinafter  NBC).  Said  com- 
plaint was  filed  on  July  13,  1970.  Thereafter, 
on  July  16,  1970,  Movant  and  other  United 
States  Senators  submitted  a  Brief  in  support 
of  their  request  for  time  and  their  com- 
plaint against  NBC.  The  latter  filed  a  reply 
on  July  30,  1970  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  released  its  Memorandum 
Opinion  and  Order  on  August  18.  1970, 
which  denied  the  complaint  of  Movant  and 
the  other  ten  Senators.  See  Section  D,  Para- 
graphs 46  through  51  of  scUd  Memorandum 
Opinion  and  Order,  pages  21  and  22. 

As  a  party  aggrieved  and  adversely  affected, 
Movant  has  filed  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit.  The  appeal  raises 
questions  of  law  involved  with  all  a.spects  of 
the  Commission's  decision,  save  for  that  por- 
tion that  dealt  with  the  complaint  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  In  view  of 
the  pendency  of  the  appeal,  Movant  asks  that 
the  Commission  stay  the  effectiveness  of  its 
decision,  until  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
has  had  an  opportnulty  to  pass  upon  all  as- 
pects of  the  appeal. 

Specifically,  the  Commission  should  enter 
an  order  requiring  that  the  parties  preserve 


the  statijis  qtu>  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
appeal  before  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

As  will  be  shown  below,  a  stay  is  vital  in 
the  instant  case,  In  order  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  and  avoid  disruption  which  would 
be  of  a  substantial  nature  in  the  event  the 
Commission  declined  to  enter  a  stay  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Its  decision  of  August  18.  If 
the  appeal  is  successful  before  the  Court,  the 
National  Broadcasting  System  would  be  re- 
quired to  grant  thirty  minutes  of  prime  time 
to  the  Movant  and  the  other  Senators  to  re- 
spond to  the  program  of  May  12,  1970,  pres- 
ented by  the  "Committee  to  End  the  War " 
over  the  NBC  network.  The  FCC  decision  rec- 
ognizes that  there  was  a  controversial  issue 
of  public  Importance  and  that  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  was  applicable.  No  one  has  been  per- 
mitted by  NBC  to  answer  that  specific  pro- 
gram on  NBC.  Instead,  the  Commission  has 
merely  relied  upon  vague  generalities  to  the 
effect  that  the  "Administration"  has  bad  op- 
portunity to  present  a  contrasting  position. 

Instead  of  the  opportunity  for  Movant  and 
other  Senators  to  debate  the  issue,  the  effect, 
of  the  FCC  decision  has  been  to  permit,  and 
encourage,  NBC  to  grant  further  time  to  Sen- 
ator McQovern,  as  well  as  Senator  F^ilbrlght, 
to  overwhelm  the  public  with  their  views, 
presented  free  over  NBC. 

A  stay  of  the  decision  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
serious  Injury  to  the  public  and  to  nullify 
the  overall  effect  of  the  Commission  decision. 
The  granting  of  a  stay  in  this  matter  will  not 
harm  anyone.  The  lack  of  Injury  to  the  public 
dictates  that  the  Commission  stay  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  its  decision. 

In  conclusion,  the  grant  of  a  stay  would 
protect  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  the  In- 
terest of  Movant  and  other  United  States 
Senators,  pending  a  final  decision  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

Note  Is  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  petition  for 
reconsideration  of  that  portion  of  the  deci- 
sion defiling  with  the  Republican  National 
Committee  complaint  Is  pending  before  the 
Commission.  A  grant  of  the  stay  would  simply 
I>ermlt  the  Commission  to  maintain  orderly 
processes  during  the  pendency  of  review,  both 
by  it  and  by  the  Court. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RoBEBT  Dole. 

Mr.  Julian  Goodman, 

President,  National  Broadcasting  Co., 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Deah  M^.  Goodman:  I  note  that  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  has  announced 
a  one-half  hour  program  on  August  31,  1970. 
featuring  Senators  Fulbright  and  McGovern 
as  "spokesmen  to  present  the  contrasting 
vlewitoint  to  the  Administration"  on  the  "is- 
sue" of  the  Indochina  War.  It  has  also  been 
reported  that  NBC  does  not  Intend  to  appeal 
the  August  18,  1970,  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  dealing 
with  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  I  have  also  read 
your  article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
August  3,  1970,  entitled,  "TV:  Formulas 
Won't  Bring  Fairness." 

Taking  the  FCC  decision  the  NBC  an- 
nouncement and  your  article  together,  I  am 
concerned  and  alarmed  at  your  failure: 

1.  To  Invite  Senators,  opposed  to  the  posi- 
tions espoused  by  Senators  Fulbright  and 
McGovern,  to  appear  on  the  ^me  program 
with  them:  or,  alternatively. 

2.  To  refrain  from  presenting  Senators  Ful- 
bright and  McGovern  until  all  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative remedies  have  been  exhausted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  you  define  the  "Issue"  of  the  In- 
dochina War,  or  what  you  have  determined 
the  "viewpoint  of  the  Administration"  to  be 
or  what  the  contrasting  viewpoint  to  it  Is. 
Nonetheless,  in  the  light  of  the  importance  of 
the  issues  Involved,  your  actions  appear  to  be 
incompleto  and  ill-considered. 

Although  the  second  above  enumerated 
course  of  action  does  not  have  the  greatest 
appeal,  it  does  appear  to  be  a  possible  way 
of  complying  vrtth  the  lettor  and  spirit  of  the 
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law,  because  the  points  of  law  raised  by  the 
August  18  FCC  decision  have  not  yet  been 
finally  determined  by  the  Commission  or  the 
oourts.  It  seems  somewhat  unusual  that  NBC 
would  take  this  action  under  the  August  18 
ruling  before  all  administrative  and  legal 
remedies  have  been  exhausted. 

I  believe  the  first  cotirse  outlined  above 
would  provide  the  greatest  freedom  of  infor- 
mation and  most  complete  discussion  of  the 
issuee  for  the  public.  If  you  carry  Senators 
Fulbright  and  McGovern  on  August  31,  1970, 
you  will  be  obliged  to  present  spokesmen  op- 
posing the  views  they  will  express.  Under  the 
circumstances  surrounding  this  matter,  the 
most  reasonable  and  effective  way  to  illumi- 
nate the  controversial  issues  to  be  discussed 
by  Senators  McGovern  and  Fulbright  would 
be  to  simultaneously  present  spokesmen  from 
the  U.8.  Senate  who  hold  opposing  views. 

You  have  stated  that  there  Is  no  formula 
and  that  there  should  be  none  for  balancing 
Presidential  appearances  on  television.  You 
are  certainly  correct  both  as  to  Presidential 
statements  and  the  general  question  of  all 
controversial  issues.  In  thir.  case  It  is  also 
important  to  remember  that  the  Presidential 
appearances  in  question  took  place  long  be- 
fore August  31,  and  that  the  circumstances 
and  issues  have  changed  considerably  In  the 
Interval.  Particularly  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  McGovern-Hatfleld  Amendment  has 
twice  been  altered  significantly  within  the 
past  few  days,  and  one  would  expect  the  lat- 
est version  of  this  proposal  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  discussion  on  August  31. 
Thus,  the  appearance  of  Senators  Fulbright 
and  McGovern  will  be  the  first  discussion 
of  a  controversial  issue  ( viz.  the  new  version 
of  the  McGovern-Hatfield  Amendment),  to 
which  opponents  will  have  a  clear  right  of 
reply.  On  this  point  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  McOovem- 
Hatfled  Amendment  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  appearance  of  Senators  McGovern 
and  Fulbright.  Therefore,  August  31  will  be 
the  last  day  any  discussion  of  the  opposition 
viewpoint  would  be  relevant. 

I  call  upon  you  to  insure  that  the  major 
portions  on  each  Issue  presented  on  the 
August  31  NBC  program  are  expressed  by 
including  in  addition  to  Senators  McGovern 
and  Fulbright  two  other  Senators  who  hold 
opposing  vievirpoints  on  the  Issues  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

You  should  also  be  aware  that  I  axn  today 
taking  an  appeal  of  the  August  18  FCC  de- 
cision to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  am  filing  a  motion 
(or  stay  of  said  decision  with  the  FCC. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT  AND    OTHER   PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

TTNANIMOtTS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  about  to  propose  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  which  has  been 
cleared  with  all  principal  parties  con- 
cerned, metming  the  authors  of  the 
amendments,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
able  assistant  minority  leader,  and  the 
able  majority  leader. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  tomorrow,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxhiri)  ,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
amendment  No.  857,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 
A  limitation  of  30  minutes  has  already 
been  agreed  to  on  amendment  No.  857. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  on  to- 
morrow, the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  so-called  NSF  research  amendment, 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business.  A  limitation  of  1  hour 
has  already  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  5  hours  of  controlled  time  on 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskix)  , 
the  first  2  hours  of  controlled  time  to 
begin  running  on  Monday  next  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  going  until 
noon  on  Monday  next,  the  3  remaining 
hours  of  controlled  time  to  begin  run- 
ning on  Tuesday  next,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  vote  which  will  occur  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pboxmiee)  with 
respect  to  draftees:  that  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  3  hours  on  Tuesday  next, 
a  vote  occur  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  debate  on  the  Muskie 
amendment  both  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
and  that  any  amendments  thereto,  ap- 
peals and  motions,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  author  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  and  the  author  of  the  basic 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie).  or  if  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  not  (^iposed  to 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  then 
the  time  in  opposition  to  be  imder  the 
control  of  the  able  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis). 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent further  that,  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  vote  which  will  occur 
on  Tuesday,  circa  3  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  Muskie  amendment,  the  bill  be  ad- 
vanced to  third  reading,  that  there  be 
1  hour  on  the  bill  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Mississiwi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
and  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee, 
and  that  a  vote  occur  on  final  passage  of 
the  bill  at  the  expiration  of  that  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
dick).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  object — one  point  Is  not 


clear  to  me  with  reference  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Muskie  sunendment. 

There  was  to  be  30  minutes  allowed 
on  each  amendment.  Nevertheless  the 
agreement  says  that  a  vote  on  the  Mus- 
kie amendment  shall  come  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  said 
circa  3  o'clock,  approximately  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  STE^fNIS.  All  right.  Reserving  the 
right  further  to  object,  does  that  mean 
that  if  an  amendment  is  to  be  offered 
and  debated,  a  vote  could  be  had  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^m^inla.  If  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  offered, 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment would  occur  only  after  all  time  had 
expired  on  the  basic  amendment.  I  think 
that  is  in  accordance  with  the  precedents, 
if  I  may  inquire  of  the  Chair. 

The  PREiSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  lend  confusion  if  a 
Senator  should  offer  an  amendment. 
During  the  rest  of  the  debate,  the  de- 
bators  and  the  listeners  would  be  un- 
certain as  to  what  was  to  be  voted  on, 
particularly  whether  it  was  the  final  ver- 
sion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  debate  after  it  is  known  just  what 
the  Muskie  amendment  is  going  to  be. 

lyfr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  likely  to  be  only  one  possible 
amendment  to  the  amendment  as  it  lies 
at  the  desk.  If  it  is  offered.  It  will  be 
offered,  I  think,  early  In  the  5  hours  of 
controlled  time  to  which  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  referred. 

In  my  point  of  view,  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  necessary  to  include  any  time  for 
that  amendment.  Prom  my  point  of  view. 
I  would  be  content  to  let  the  5  hours  of 
controlled  time  remain  and  we  can  take 
the  time  out  of  that  to  consider  the  other 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  I  have  discussed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  further,  I  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  be  contentious. 

My  point  is  that  I  think  in  the  final 
part  of  the  debate,  the  debaters  and  the 
voters  ought  to  all  have  their  minds  on 
the  substance  of  the  amendment  in  mak- 
ing up  their  minds — I  do  not  know  what 
form  the  Muskie  amendment  will  take — 
and  debate  it  before  a  vote  is  taken  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  would  offer  his 
amendment  on  Monday  during  the  con- 
trolled time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  would  this  suggestion  be 
agreeable  and  meet  the  point  raised  by 
the  able  Senator? 

Would  the  Senator  agree  if  I  should 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  if  any 
amendment  to  the  Muskie  amendment  is 
offered,  the  30  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  start  running 
Immediately  and  that  a  vote  thereon 
occur  at  the  expiration  of  the  30  min- 
utes allotted  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
rather  have  it  that  way  than  the  way 
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it  was  first  stated.  But  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  the  key  to  this  matter. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  locked  in  at  this  point  to 
this  unanimous-consent  agreement.  It  is 
my  feeling  at  this  point  that  if  the 
amendment  is  offered,  I  wiU  offer  it  on 

Monday.  ^  ... 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  vaUd 
point  On  Tuesday  we  ought  not  to  con- 
fuse the  issue.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult 
enough  to  get  the  agreement  of  all  Sen- 
ators on  the  principal  issues.  I  will  give 
their  personal  assurance  and  clear  it 
with  aU  Senators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.   STENNIS.  Mr.   President,  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  Senator's  assurance. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  no  objecUon,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  be  sure  we  are  clear  on 
this  point  that  has  been  raised. 

I  so  revise  my  imanlmous-consent  re- 
quest to  take  into  consideration  the  pos- 
sibility that  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  may  be  oflTered.  I  revise  my 
unanimous-consent  request  to  provide 
that  the  time  on  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  start  running  immediately 
upon  the  submission  of  such  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  and  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  30  minutes  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  there  be 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
it  would  be  in  order  before  all  time  is 
used? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  able  assistant  minority  leader,  who 
may  have  a  question  or  some  comment 
at  this  point,  and  also  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.   Stenhis).   to   the  author  of   the 
amendment,   the  Senator   from   Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE) .  and  the  coauthor  of  the 
amendment,   the  Senator   from   Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  and  to  all  other  Senators 
who  have  cooperated  so  will  in  making 
it  possible  for  these  agreements  to  be 
effectuated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  Mr.  President. 
They  worked  out  this  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
30  additional  seconds? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
titat  in  my  imanimous-consent  request  I 
used  the  word  "advanced"  to  third  read- 
ing. I  amend  my  statement  to  say' that 
"the  bill  be  read  the  third  time." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    861 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment.  No.  861.  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  statsd. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  aggregate  amount  that 
may  be  expended  for  Department  of  De- 
fense— Military  Functions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  shall  not  exceed 
166.000,000.000." 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
he  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinnis). 
made  a  strong,  and,  as  he  always  does, 
a  fair  but  powerful  attack  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
points  he  made  because  I  disagree  very 
strongly. 

One  of  the  points  he  makes  is  that 
this  amendment  would  reverse  the  usual 
process,  by  acting  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  reports.  What  this 
amendment  would  do  Is  not  to  say  we 
can  appropriate  a  certain  amount.  The 
amendment  states  that  we  would  put  a 
limit  on  the  amount  the  President  can 
spend. 

Such  a  proposal  has  been  voted  for  In 
the  past  and  it  has  been  supported  in 
the  past  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
Senators  who  are  here  now.  It  is  not  a 
precedent  and  it  is  not  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  past  practice,  in  the  sense  It 
has  not  been  done  before.  Further,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  can  make 
any  appropriations  they  wish  but  there 
is  a  limit  on  the  amount  the  President 
can  spend. 

Then,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  objected  to  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  already  2  months  of 
the  year  have  gone  and  although  we 
would  cut  $5  billion  It  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent effect  since  the  $5  bUlion  has  to 
be  treated  on  a  prorated  basis  of  9 
months  or  10  months,  instead  of  12 
months.  That  is  an  interesting  objection 
because  the  Senator  meets  himself  com- 
ing back  in  that  argument. 

If  the  Senator  is  suggesting  that  I 
wait  until  the  appropriation  bill  is  be- 
fore us,  then  It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  2 
months  or  3  months,  but  many  more 
months,  because  the  appropriation  bill 
will  not  be  before  us  imtll  October.  Then 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  could  make 
his  argument  even  more  strongly  that 
we  are  treating  the  Department  of  De- 
fense unfairly. 

Although  this  amendment  calls  for  a 
cut  of  $5.1  billion,  or  a  reduction  to  $66 
billion.  I  think  all  of  us  are  realistic 


enough  to  recognize  that  this  bill  must 
go  to  conference.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Rivers  and  the  conferees  on  the  other 
side  are  unlikely  to  share  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  cut 
of  $5  billion.  Therefore,  I  anticipate 
there  will  be  some  compromises  In  con- 
ference and,  indeed,  leeway,  because  the 
House  did  not  make  any  cuts. 

This  is  a  limited,  and  as  I  shall  dem- 
onstrate, a  highly  responsible  proposal. 
There  Is  no  question  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  live  with  the  $66  bUllon. 
Last  year  we  were  told  that  If  we  reduced 
appropriations  below  President  Nixon's 
request  It  would  do  great  damage  to  our 
defense  and  that  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  insofar  as  our  defense  was  con- 
cerned because  President  Nixon  had  al- 
ready cut  President  Johnson's  request. 
We  cut  President  Nixon's  defense  request 
by  more  than  $5  billion.  What  happened? 
We  still  have  a  military  force.  We  still 
are  fighUng  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  unhappy  about  it. 
We  still  have  3  million  men  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  over  400  major  bases  abroad,  and 
we  are  still  wasting  money  in  procure- 
ment, as  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
testified  In  a  speech  the  other  night.  So 
there  Is  no  question  that  we  have  not 
starved  our  military.  Our  military  has 
not  become  too  weak. 
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WHY  TH«  P«0XM1RE-MATHIAS  AMENDMENT 
BHOUU)  BE  PASSED 

Mr.  President,  there  are  overwhelming 
reasons  why  the  Proxmire-Mathlas 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to.  All  the 
amendment  does  is  to  place  a  limitation 
on  the  money  that  can  be  spent  this 
fiscal  year  for  the  "Department  of  De- 
fense—military functions."  It  reduces 
spending  by  $5.2  billion  or  approximately 
7  percent  below  the  estimated  outlays  in 
the  President's  budget  for  these  purposes. 
We  would  cut  back  the  proposed  $71.2 
billion  spending  in  fiscal  1971  for  "mili- 
tary functions"  to  $66  billion.  We  do  this 
by  placing  a  celling  on  the  amount  which 
can  be  spent. 

BIMFUt,  DIRKCT  AltlKNDMENT 

I  think  this  is  a  direct,  simple,  straight- 
forward way  to  do  It.  I  know  there  will 
be  all  kinds  of  arguments — mostly  irrele- 
vant suid  procedural  or  nit-picking— 
which  will  be  made  against  the  amend- 
ment. But  It  is  a  direct,  simple,  and  effec- 
tive mesms  to  cut  military  spending  this 
year.  Senators  should  therefore  vote  on 
that  issue  rather  than  on  some  of  the 
Irrelevant  and  unimportant  and  extrane- 
ous issues  which  will  be  raised.  Later,  I 
will  raise  some  of  them  myself  in  order 
to  answer  them  and  rebut  them  before 
attempts  are  made  to  canonize  and  cast 
them  in  bronze. 

DEALS  WITH   BFXNOINO 

One  of  the  problems  Congress  faces 
when  it  passes  an  authorization  bill  or 
an  appropriation  bill  Is  that  It  is  the 
President  who  determines  how  much  of 
an  appropriation  bill  will  be  spent  and 
when.  The  importance  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  we  limit  the  actual  spend- 
ing. We  can  actually  effect  what  is  spent 
in  this  fiscal  year  for  military  functions 
by  passing  this  amendment. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  Itself 
has  cut  almost  7  percent  In  the  procure- 
ment blU.  That  cut  will  certainly   be 
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translated  into  at  least  that  amount  or 
more  on  the  appropriation  bill.  What 
our  amendment  does  in  effect,  is  to  make 
it  possible  to  apply  the  7-percent  cut  not 
only  to  procurement  but  the  other 
items — the  nonprocurement  items — in 
military  spending  as  well. 

WHY  AND  WHXKK  WE  SHOinj)  CtJT 

The  amendment  does  not  detail  where 
the  cuts  should  be  made.  It  leaves  that 
to  the  President  and  the  Pentagon.  There 
is  very  good  reason  for  that.  In  the  past 
when  we  have  proposed  amendments  to 
specific  weapons  or  for  specific  Items,  it 
is  Invariably  argued  that  Senators  do  not 
have  enough  information  and  are  not  ex- 
pert enough  to  second  guess  the  military 
experts  at  the  Pentagon  on  these  issues. 
That  is  always  and  Invariably  said. 

What  our  amendment  does,  however, 
is  to  limit  the  expenditures  but  tell  the 
Pentagon,  in  effect,  to  make  the  cuts. 
They  can  make  them  where  they  want 
them  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  They 
can  choose  the  priorities  and  the  places 
to  cut,  within,  of  course,  the  military 
budget. 

But  while  we  leave  the  actual  cuts  to 
them,  we  and  others  have  made  detailed 
suggestions  where  the  cuts  could  be  made 
and  have  provided  extensive  analysis 
and  information  as  to  where  the  waste 
hes.  Let  me  be  specific. 

WASTE  IN  PROCXJKEMENT 

There  is  no  question  whatsoever  that 
there  is  fantastic  fat  and  waste  In  the 
procurement  of  our  weapons  systems. 
And  this  along  with  manpower  Is  where 
the  big  money  is. 

But  until  the  debate  last  year  and  the 
debate  this  year.  Pentagon  spending  was 
sacred.  Finally,  we  have  at  least  been 
able  to  criticize  It  and  to  develop  what 
the  problems  are.  That  has  been  a 
healthy  endeavor.  But  unless  the  Penta- 
gon cuts  and  cuts  hard.  In  the  procure- 
ment area,  as  the  committee  Itself  has 
done  in  its  7-perceni  cut  we  will  get  no 
effective  action.  Our  amendment  con- 
templates that  the  Pentagon  would 
carry  out  the  committee  cuts. 

It  is  not  only  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin who  Is  critical  of  procurement. 
Almost  any  one  who  has  looked  at  it 
objectively  concludes  that  changes  are 
needed.  No  less  a  person  than  Secretary 
Packard  gave  a  scathing  indictment  of 
procurement  practices  before  the  Armed 
Forces  Management  Association  in  Los 
Angeles  last  week.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  he  said : 

Frankly,  gentlemen.  In  Defense  procure- 
ment we  have  a  real  mess  on  our  hands,  and 
the  question  you  and  I  have  to  face  up  to 
is  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  clean  It  up. 

His  Criticism  of  routine  defense  pro- 
curement, as  opposed  to  some  examples 
of  good  procurement  he  cited,  was  dev- 
astlng.  After  giving  some  examples  of 
procurement  carried  out  well  when  it 
was  done  outside  the  system  and  under 
good  leadership.  Secretary  Packard  had 
this  to  say : 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  not  In 
a  hurry  to  get  things  done  right,  we  over- 
organize,  over-man,  over-spend,  and  under- 
accompUsb. 

I  congratulate  the  Secretary  both  for 
his  frankness  and  for  his  courage  In  ad- 
dressing those  remarks  to  a  meeting  in 


the  citadel  of  the  so-called  military- 
industrial  complex. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  addressed 
himself  to  the  problem  of  the  new 
highly  complex  systems.  This  is  where 
much  of  the  trouble  has  been — in  the 
black  boxes,  in  the  avionics,  in  the  com- 
puter-radar systems.  The  Stubbing  re- 
port brought  this  out  dramatically  over 
18  months  ago.  But  this  is  what  the 
Secretary  said  to  the  management  group : 

The  Defense  Department  ha«  been  led 
down  the  garden  path  for  years  on  sophisti- 
cated systems  that  you  promised  would  do 
all  kinds  of  things  lor  some  optimistic  cost. 
Too  frequently  we  have  been  wrong  In  listen- 
ing to  you,  and  more  frequently  you  have 
been  unable  to  deliver  on  either  of  these 
promises — what  It  would  do  or  what  It  would 
cost. 

How  right  he  is  about  that.  We  know 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office's 
report  comparing  the  present  cost  of  38 
major  weapons  systems  with  the  esti- 
mates of  their  cost  when  the  Pentagon 
originally  asked  for  them,  that  they  have 
Increased  by  $23  billion  or  more  than 
50  percent  in  cost.  And  that,  I  can  say, 
is  a  most  modest  and  careful  estimate. 

The  Secretary  also  gave  some  addi- 
tional reasons  why  we  are  in  the  "mess" 
we  are  in.  Let  me  quote  him  once  again : 

liefs  face  It — the  fact  Is  that  there  has 
been  bad  management  of  many  defense  pro- 
grams m  the  past.  We  spend  bUllons  of  the 
taxpayers  dollars;  sometimes  we  spend  It 
badly.  Part  of  this  Is  due  to  basic  uncer- 
tainties m  the  defense  business.  Some  un- 
certainties will  always  esdst.  However  most 
of  It  has  been  due  to  bad  management;  both 
In  fhe  Department  of  Defense  and  in  the 
Defense  Industry. 

And  we  could  provide  example  after 
example  after  example.  The  C-5A  with 
its  $2  billion  overrun,  its  wing  crack,  and 
its  late  delivery  Is  one. 

There  is  the  GAMA  Goat,  a  combina- 
tion land  and  water  vehicle  which  the 
Pentagon  assigned  to  a  company  which 
had  no  experience  in  making  ansrthing 
comparable.  It  rose  in  cost  from  $69.1 
million  as  a  planning  estimate  to  $438.7 
million  now. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  case  of  the 
famous  TPX — or  F-111. 

There  is  also  the  Submersible  Rescue 
Vehicle — a  vessel  originally  designed  to 
rescue  men  from  submarines.  The  orig- 
inal estimate  was  $36  million  for  12  ves- 
sels, or  $3  million  each.  Present  esti- 
mates have  risen  to  almost  $80  million 
a  unit.  And  the  irony  of  it  is  that  we 
have  foimd  that  such  a  vessel  might 
have  been  successfully  used  only  twice 
since  the  1920's. 

BETTER   XrSE    Or   WVJTD8 

We  say  this  country  could  be  stronger 
if  we  cut  back  on  waste  and  used  those 
fimds  in  one  or  all  of  three  ways. 

First,  those  funds  are  vitally  needed 
for  our  unmet  needs  here  at  home — for 
schools,  for  health,  for  housing,  and  to 
fight  pollution.  When  the  Congress  has 
Increased  some  of  these  funds  even  by 
small  amounts  over  the  President's 
budget,  he  has  vetoed  them  with  a  sting- 
ing rebuke  to  us  as  "big  spenders."  But 
many  of  us  believe  that  our  priorities 
should  be  reordered — that  we  can  pay 
for  some  or  all  of  these  increases  in 
health,  housing,  education,  and  anti- 
pollution, by  cutting  beck  on  military 


waste  and  on  unnecessary  military  ex- 
penditures. 

Second,  there  needs  to  be  some  re- 
ordering in  the  Pentagon  itself.  Many 
experts  believe  we  would  be  far  wiser  to 
spend  military  funds  on  new  fighter 
planes  instead  of  the  C-5A.  Many  be- 
lieve fighters  are  far  more  important 
than  a  new  manned  bomber  which  past 
Secretaries  of  Defense  said  were  out  of 
date  almost  a  decade  ago. 

Certainly  we  should  be  spending  funds 
for  submarines  rather  than  aircraft  car- 
riers. Furthermore,  we  should  be  beefing 
up  our  combat  divisions  or  our  combat- 
ready  divisions  and  cutting  back  on  sup- 
ply units,  some  reserve  forces  that  sit 
around  doing  very  little,  and  on  the 
bureaucratic  and  logistic  excesses  which 
give  us  only  one  fighting  man  for  every 
15  men  in  the  service. 

Third,  some  of  the  savings  we  could 
make  In  a  more  efficient  Defense  De- 
partment— and  more  efficiency  elsewhere 
too — should  be  returned  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  who  are  now  terriWy 
overburdened  with  tremendous  increases 
in  their  prof>erty  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and 
State  income  taxes. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  $2  billion 
overnm  on  the  C-5A  itself  might  have 
been  used  for. 

The  $2  billion,  at  $10,000  per  man  per 
year  for  the  cost  of  a  man  in  the  service, 
would  finance  the  pay  and  tdlowances 
and  {associated  personnel  costs  for  200,000 
combat  troops,  or  mwe  than  10  combat 
divisions,  for  a  full  year. 

That  fact  is  precisely  why  this  coun- 
try can  be  far  stronger  than  it  now  Is 
if  we  will  get  rid  of  military  waste  and 
redundancies. 

Two  billion  dollars  would  finance  the 
housing  subsidies  for  some  SVa  million 
families  under  the  new  homeownershlp 
provisions  of  the  1968  Housing  Act  for 
an  entire  year.  Yet  this  country  has  the 
most  desperate  housing  shortage  in  its 
history. 

The  $2  billion  Lockheed  overrun  is  five 
times  as  much  as  in  last  year's  budget 
for  rural  electrification.  It  Is  almost  20 
times  the  limit  of  $214  million  for  urban 
mass  transit  in  the  House  appropriations 
bill.  It  was  almost  double  on  the  1970 
funds  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  in  the  HUD  budget.  The  $2  bil- 
lion would  have  paid  for  almost  all  the 
non-service-connected  pensions  for  all 
U.S.  veterans  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  is 
more  than  all  the  money  we  spend  for 
veterans'  hospitals  and  medical  care  for 
them. 

We  are  talking  only  about  the  over- 
nm on  one  weapons  system.  We  must  cut 
btudc  on  military  waste.  We  must  re- 
order our  priorities. 

Many  people  say,  "We  are  against  mil- 
itary waste,  but  how  do  you  cut  it  back?" 
There  is  one  way  Congress  can  effectively 
cut  it  beu:k,  there  is  one  congressional 
power  that  Is  respected,  and  that  is  to 
cut  the  amount  of  funds  available.  Sec- 
retary Packard  said  money  available  for 
spending  for  defense  contracts  in  the 
past  has  been  far  too  much.  The  only 
way  we  can  provide  discipline  compara- 
ble to  the  discipline  in  the  private  sector 
is  to  reduce  the  funds  available. 

That  is  why  this  amendment  Is  so  im- 
portant if  we  are  going  to  get  efficiency. 
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No  one  can  doubt  that  if  those  who 
make  procurement  are  limited  in  the 
amounts  they  have,  they  will  liaye  to 
exercise  discipline  and  responsibility. 

OVERSEAS     BASES 

A  short  time  ago  a  major  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  this 
country  had  429  major  and  almost  3.000 
minor  bases  scattered  in  30  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

Manv  of  these  were  established  for 
reason^  now  long  forgotten.  Many  of 
them  are  redundant.  Many  of  them 
should  be  reexamined  to  determine  if 
they  are  really  needed. 

By  remaining  at  some  of  them,  we 
may  in  fact  give  the  appearance  of  a 
commitment  to  deploy  our  military 
forces  which  has  never  been  «nbodied  in 
a  detaUed  agreement,  let  alone  a  treaty 
consented  to  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
Symington  I  is  examining  this  question 
in  great  detail  and  with  great  perser- 
verance.  His  initial  findings  alone  are 
sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  a  great 
many  of  them  are  redundant  and  should 

be  closed.  .   ^  .     ... 

May  I  make  one  further  point  m  this 
regard'  When  Senators  voted  for  the 
C-5A  some  did  so  on  the  grounds  that 
that  plane  would  allow  us  to  bring  the 
boys  home  and  to  close  down  overseas 
bases  and  save  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Now  that  we  have  agreed  to 
spend  over  $3.75  bUlion  for  only  42  C- 
5As  we  should  start  making  some  of 
those  savings  in  the  overseas  bases  which 
are  redundant  and  out  of  date.  The  best 
way  to  do  so  is  to  put  a  ceUing  on  the 
Pentagon  s  spending  so  that  they  do  not 
delay  any  longer  in  getting  rid  of  those 
bases  so  unnecessary  to  our  fundamen- 
tal security. 

SHIFT    raOM   TWO-PLUS   TO   ONE-PLUS   WAE 
STBATECY 

Last  year  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  argued 
against  amendments  we  proposed  to 
make  specific  cuts  in  defense  procure- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  this  could  not 
be  done  until  we  shifted  from  the  two- 
plus  war  strategy.  That  strategy  said  we 
should  have  enough  troops  and  eqmp- 
ment  to  be  able  to  fight  a  major  land 
war  in  Exirope  and  a  major  land  war  m 
Asia  plus  a  minor  war  or  contretemps 
somewhere  else,  all  at  the  same  time. 

Now  the  poUcy  has  been  changed.  Sec- 
retary Laird  has  announced  that  we 
have  done  away  with  the  two-plus  war 
strategy  and.  now  are  following  a  one- 
plus  war  strategy.  But,  this  is  not  re- 
flected in  any  significant  budget  cuts. 
When  pressed  on  this  issue,  we  are  told 
that  we  had  never  fully  funded  the  two- 
plus  war  strategy.  ConsequenUy,  they 
argue,  there  are  no  savings. 

This  is  an  interesting  argument,  but 
there  is  ample  proof  that  is  it  not  true. 
There  should  be  major  cuts  to  reflect  our 
shift  in  pohcy.  The  evidence  is  from  a 
man  who  should  know,  namely  Mr. 
Charles  Schultze,  formerly  the  Budget 
Director. 

The  one-plus  strategy  was  "cqpted 
out"  by  the  military  departments  when 
Mr.  Schultze  was  Director  of  the  Budget. 
Based  on  that  knowledge  and  his  own 
long  experience,  he  has  calculated  that 
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the  one-plus  war  strategy  should  cost 
us  $14  billion  less  than  we  are  spending 
for  strategic  and  general  purpose  forces 
this  year.  He  made  that  estimate  on  the 
basis  of  his  very  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 

One  could  argue  that  there  has  not  yet 
been  time  to  put  this  $14  billion  cut  in 
eCfect,  and  I  acknowledge  that.  But  I  do 
not  see  why  we  could  not  effect  at  least 
$5  bUlion  of  it,  or  along  with  savings  in 
procurement  and  bases  and  other  re- 
forms, we  could  not  make  a  $5  billion 
overall  cut,  now  that  the  two-plus  war 
strategy  has  been  discarded  and  the  one- 
plus  strategy  is  in  effect. 

We  should  be  getting  some  of  the 
savings  from  this  shift  in  policy  this  year. 
And  a  cut  of  $5  biUion  in  overall  mili- 
tary spending  would  help  to  bring  it 
about. 

MANPOWER 

Manpower  costs  are  the  single  biggest 
military  expense.  We  now  have  slightly 
more  than  3  million  men  and  women 
under  arms.  Before  Vietnam  we  had 
about  2.5  million.  We  should  be  aiming 
for  that  goal  again,  and  soon.  That 
would  bring  cuts  larger  in  military  per- 
sonnel' than  are  now  proposed. 

The  costs  per  year  for  one  man  in 
uniform  plus  the  logistics  and  supplies 
needed  to  support  him,  are  variously  esti- 
mated from  about  $10,000  per  man,  up- 
wards to  $25,000  per  man  if  that  man  is 
in  a  combat  unit  in  a  war  zone  overseas. 

The  cutback  in  troops  have  thus  far 
brought  very  slight  reductions  in  costs. 
But  they  should  have  a  large  payoff 
soon.  .Unless  we  cut  back  hard  on  over- 
all military  spending,  the  Pentagon  will 
usurp  those  savings  and  use  them  for 
their  own  purposes.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  that  we  place  a  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures this  year. 

ENODCH    IS   ENOUGH 

The  members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  have  published  a  major 
study  on  where  savings  could  be  made. 
Published  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  docu- 
ment has  been  pored  over  by  the  De- 
fense Department  attempting  to  find 
minor  errors  or  mistakes  by  which  to 
denigrate  it.  But  they  have  failed  to  do 
so.  and  the  basic  substance  of  that  re- 
port remains  intact. 

That  report,  along  with  the  study  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  early  in  the 
year,  came  to  essentially  the  same  con- 
clusions about  our  strategic  forces.  They 
found  that  we  could  reduce  our  strate- 
gic weapon  expenditures  from  about  $18 
billion  a  year  to  $14  billion  a  year,  and 
still  continue  to  increase  our  strategic 
weapons  and  strength.  We  woiild  increase 
them  from  4,200  to  7,000  deUverable 
nuclear  weapons. 

We  now  have  at  least  4.200  force  load- 
ings— nuclear  weapons  which  can  be  de- 
livered on  an  enemy  after  a  first  strike 
by  that  enemy.  This  is  our  strategic 
deterrent. 

According  to  the  Pentagon  damage 
Ubles  published  in  1968,  400  of  these 
deliverable  weapons  could  wipe  out  74 
million  Russians  and  75  percent  of  their 
industry.  That  is  a  damage  which  they 
would  be  unwilling  and  unable  to  sus- 
tain. 

But  we  not  only  have  400  of  these 
weapons,  but  we  have  4,200  of  these 
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weapons — or  10  times  as  many.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  present  programs,  au- 
thorizations, and  appropriations,  we  in- 
tend to  increase  the  number  to  over  9,000. 
This  would  be  done  by  MIRV'ing  our 
Minutemen,  providing  for  the  new 
manned  bomber,  and  shifting  from  the 
Polaris  to  the  Poseidon  submarine  and  its 
larger  number  of  missiles. 

Our  intentions  are  to  go  from  10  times 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapx>ns  we  need 
to  over  20  times  the  number  we  need 
to  wii>e  out  74  million  Russians  and  75 
percent  of  their  industry.  Both  Mr. 
Schultze  and  the  report  by  members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  indi- 
cate that  we  could  cut  back  our  stra- 
tegic spending  to  $14  billion  or  less,  and 
still  provide  some  7,000  deliverable  weap- 
ons in  the  near  future.  We  could  cut  by 
$4  billion  here  and  still  carry  out  the  re- 
search and  development  for  the  ABM,  the 
B-1  bomber,  and  the  DLMS  system, 
while  continuing  but  not  speed  up  the 
Poseidon  MIRV  program. 

That  policy  would  soon  provide  some 
7.000  deliverable  nuclear  weapons  or 
force  loadings. 

That  not  only  is  a  "sufficient"  deter- 
rent. That  is  an  overwhelming  deterrent. 

OTHER   SAVINGS 

There  are  other  savings  which  could 
be  made  as  well.  The  new  uniform  ac- 
counting law,  according  to  Admiral  Rick- 
over,  should  save  at  least  $2  billion  a  year 
when  fully  in  effect.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  Senate  version  was  accepted  in 
conference  on  the  Defense  Production 
Act  and  has  now  been  signed  into  law.  f 
While  it  will  take  time  to  get  underway,  ^ 
this  should  bring  a  big  future  saving.  z> 

There  are  numerous  weapons  and  x 
weapons  systems  which  individual  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  have 
examined  and  found  wanting.  We  ques- 
tion the  MBT  tank,  the  B-1  bomber,  and 
the  need  for  more  carriers.  There  is 
duplication  in  our  anti-submarine  war- 
fare efforts  which  should  be  consolidated. 
Furthermore,  the  Pentagon  spends  at 
least  $40  million  a  year  directly  on  pub- 
lic relations  and  many  millions  more 
indirectly.  Reform  in  food  procurement 
practices,  and  rotation  and  leave  policies 
of  the  services,  could  effect  long  overdue 
reductions  In  expenses. 

In  fact,  as  the  old  saying  goes  about 
the  local  town  imbiber,  "He  spills  more 
liquor  than  he  drinks." 

We  believe  that  a  ceiling  on  Pentagon 
expenditures  $5  billion  below  the  amount 
now  proposed  to  be  spent,  is  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  forcing  some  financial  dis- 
cipline on  the  military  services. 

It  is  not  only  important  to  choose 
among  military  and  civilian  priorities. 
There  must  also  be  priorities  within  the 
Pentagon.  The  old  programs,  the  waste- 
ful practices,  and  excessively  costly  weap- 
ons systems  must  give  way  to  new  pro- 
grams, more  efficiency,  and  weapons 
which  are  built  on  time  at  a  cost  esti- 
mated reasonably  accurately  in  advance, 
and  which  work  when  they  are  delivered. 

STOCK   ARCUmNTS 

There  are  many  more  reasons  why  this 
amendment  should  be  passed.  But  on  the 
whole  it  will  not  be  attacked  on  substan- 
tive grounds.  We  will  hear  the  stock  argu- 
ments and  I  will  raise  some  of  them  now 
and  answer  them  now. 


It  will  be  asked,  why  did  you  put  it  on 
this  bill?  Why  did  you  not  offer  it  at  the 
time  when  the  proposed  ceiling  on  all  ex- 
penditures was  offered,  or  why  do  you  not 
wait  for  the  appropriation  bill?  Those 
arguments  have  been  trotted  out  on  the 
Senate  floor  already. 

That  is  no  argument  against  our  pro- 
posal. It  is  in  order  now.  We  have  a  right 
to  offer  it  now.  It  is  relevant  now.  The 
word  would  go  out  tomorrow  to  the  Pen- 
tagon that  cuts  were  coming. 

Furthermore,  if  we  wait  for  the  ap- 
propriations bill,  our  amendment  would 
fce  the  subject  of  a  point  of  order. 

The  funds  in  the  appropriations  bill 
will  not  all  be  spent  this  year.  What  will 
be  actually  spent  this  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  come  from  funds  appropriated 
last  year  and  funds  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, as  well  as  money  appro- 
priated this  year.  Since  one  cannot  legis- 
late on  an  appropriations  bill,  and  since 
one  can  only  limit  the  specific  funds  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  our  amendment 
to  limit  "spending"  or  put  a  ceiling  on 
the  spending  in  this  fiscal  year  would 
be  out  of  order  on  the  military  appro- 
priations bill.  That's  why  we  are  offering 
it  now. 

WHY     THE    OVERALL    CUT? 

Some  will  argue  that  against  a  general 
cut.  "You  should  make  specific  cuts;  you 
should  not  use  the  meat  ax  approach," 
it  wUl  be  said. 

That  would  be  a  good  argument  except 
for  two  things.  When  we  tried  it.  the 
Pentagon  supporters  opposed  it.  In  addi- 
tion, more  than  75  Members  of  the 
Senate — more  than  two-thirds — have 
voted  for  some  form  of  general  cut  or 
to  impose  an  overall  ceiling  on  various 
bills  in  the  previous  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. If  a  Senator  says,  "I  am  against 
the  meat  ax  or  general  approach,"  one 
can  almost  invariably  say  to  him,  "But 
Senator,  you  voted  for  a  general  cut  this 
year  or  last  year  or  the  year  before." 
And  interestingly  enough,  more  than  half 
of  the  handful  of  Members  who  have  not 
voted  for  a  general  cut  in  recent  sessions, 
are  supporters  of  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  today. 

Members  should  not  be  swayed  by  that 
argument. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  are  crippling  the 
Pentagon.  But  they  will  still  have  $66 
billion  for  military  functions,  and  $68 
bilUon  overall.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  no 
crippling  amount.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Russian  budget  shows  something  like 
17.5  billion  rubles,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $20  billion,  that  they  spend 
on  their  military.  Taking  into  account 
the  difference  between  the  Russian  cost 
of  living  and  ours,  the  amount  they  pay 
their  troops,  and  so  on.  the  London  Of- 
fice of  Strategic  Studies  reports  that  the 
Russians  are  spending  now,  this  year, 
about  $40  billion.  We  double-checked  this 
figure  with  the  experts  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
this  very  matter  last  year,  to  update  their 
figures.  They  said  that  every  evidence 
they  have  is  that  the  Russian  comparable 
military  spending  is  still  about  $40  bil- 
lion or  $45  billion  in  the  equivalent 
amount,  and  making  do  with  what  that 
S40  billion  will  buy. 

So  even  if  this  amendment  were  en- 


acted, we  would  still  provide  far  more 
than  half  again  as  much  as  the  Russians 
spend.  As  I  say,  the  only  way  you  can 
exercise  discipline  on  any  department, 
especially  the  military,  where  the  waste 
has  been  demonstrated  so  vividly,  is  to 
cut  the  amount  available.  This  is  the  one 
check  that  Congress  really  has. 

CONCLUSION 

This  is  a  simple,  straightforward  vote. 
Are  we  willing  to  cut  back  mihtary  spend- 
ing at  a  time  when  are  asked  to  cut  back 
on  the  money  we  appropriated  for  schools 
and  health,  or  do  we  believe  that  the  Pen- 
tagon should  come  first? 

Are  we  willing  to  continue  excesses  and 
overruns  and  wasteful  spending,  or  are 
we  going  to  insist  upon  the  discipline  of 
the  purse  strings,  which  is  the  one  dis- 
cipline the  Congress  has? 

Are  we  to  have  a  top-heavy,  gold-plated 
military,  with  redundant  bases,  excessive 
logistic  and  suppwrt  personnel,  and  $40 
million  for  propaganda,  or  do  we  want  a 
lean,  hthe,  combat  ready  military  force 
which  operates  efficiently  and  operates 
within  its  means? 

Those  are  the  real  choices.  The  issues 
are  clear.  It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  decide. 

SENATOR  MATHIAS  DISCUSSES  DKTENSE  SPENDING 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias"*,  joins  me  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment.  He  has  been 
called  away  this  afternoon  on  a  family 
emergency,  but  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  remarks  prepared  by 
him  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Mathias'  comments  be  included  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Mathias'  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    OP   SENATOR    MaTHIAS 

Mr.  President,  cutting  a  defense  budget  Is 
not  a  job  to  be  done  with  a  dull  blunt  in- 
strument. It  Is  a  Job  to  be  done  with  care. 
Judgment  and  foresight.  It  Is  probably  more 
Of  an  art  than  a  science. 

Failure  to  recognize  this  fact  is  probably 
one  of  the  reasons  the  efforts  made  to  date 
in  reducing  defense  costs  have  reacted  un- 
favorably to  overall  security  conslderatlona 
and  may  cause  some  understandable  concern. 
We  have  attempted  to  reduce  total  dollar  cost 
without  altering  our  pattern  of  operation.  As 
a  result  we  pour  billions  Into  obsolesclng 
hardware  items  and  into  peripheral  engage- 
ment in  Vietnam,  but  neglect  the  very  bed- 
rock security  factors  upon  which  security  de- 
pends. We  might  instead  practice  the  doctrine 
of  "fly  before  you  buy"  and  produce  limited 
numbers  of  prototypes  before  we  place  orders 
for  procurement  in  the  billion  dollar  category. 

It  Is  a  little  like  the  farmer  who  foregoes 
the  purchase  of  next  year's  seed  In  order 
to  gather  this  year's  tares. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
vrtsely  rejected  some  of  the  Pentagon  re- 
quests. But  at  this  time  of  crisis,  when  our 
technical  lead  is  in  Jeopardy,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  such  expenditure  on  un- 
necessary or  marginally  useful  systems.  We 
must  stabilize  our  economy  and  increase  our 
Investment  in  the  educational  and  sclentlflc 
programs  on  which  our  future  security  will 
be  founded.  Our  future  security  wUI  be 
based  on  current  activity  not  at  our  missile 
sites  but  in  our  classrooms — and  our  educa- 
tional system  Is  now  in  crisis. 

President  Eisenhower  was  perhaps  our 
wisest  recent  President  on  matters  of  na- 
tional security.  He  kept  the  country  strong 
and  our  society  stable.  Our  deterrent  is  still 


essentially  based  on  programs  researched 
and  developed  during  his  administration 
while  he  resisted  pressures  to  deploy  un- 
necessary systems.  I  would  Uke  to  quote  hla 
words  here: 

"No  matter  how  much  we  spend  for  arms, 
there  is  no  safety  in  arms  alone.  Our  secu- 
rity is  the  total  product  of  our  economic, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  military  strengths  . . . 

"Let  me  elaborate  on  this  great  truth  .  .  . 
It  happens  that  defense  is  a  field  in  which 
I  have  had  varied  experience  over  a  lifetime, 
and  if  I  have  learned  anything,  it  is  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  a  country  can 
satisfy  the  craving  for  absolute  security — 
but  it  easUy  can  bankrupt  itself,  morally  and 
economically,  in  attempting  to  reach  that 
illusory  goal  through  arms  alone.  The  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  not  productive  of  Itself, 
necessarily  must  feed  on  the  energy,  produc- 
tivity and  brainpower  of  the  country,  and  it 
it  takes  too  much,  our  total  strength 
declines." 

I  cannot  improve  on  Oeneral  Eisenhower's 
prophetic  words.  I  can  only  say  that  they 
describe  our  current  condition.  And  they 
dictate  the  kind  of  "severe  scrutiny  of  the 
defense  budget"  for  which  another  great  Re- 
publican. Robert  A.  TaXt.  appealed  in  his 
last  public  speech.  Such  "severe  scrutiny." 
I  believe,  would  result  in  a  cut  at  least  as 
great  as  that  currently  contemplated.  I  urge 
such  a  cut  solemnly,  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional security  and  domestic  peace. 

It  is  not  an  easy  decision  for  any  member 
of  Congress  to  advocate  a  curb  on  govern- 
ment spending  when  such  a  decision  in- 
volves the  vital  area  of  national  defense.  But 
I  do  so  in  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
amendment  is  responsible  in  its  substance 
and  is  made  mandatory  by  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  Implications  of  the  fiscal 
situation  we  face.  Despite  a  few  hopeful  signs, 
inflation  is  literally  eating  the  nation  out 
of  house  and  home.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
review  our  priorities  in  light  of  this  daily 
menace  to  our  national  and  individual  eco- 
nomic situations.  We  must  act  swiftly  and 
decisively  to  restore  fiscal  order. 

I  speak  of  the  eroding  forces  of  Inflation 
in  general  and  the  needless  waste  of  defense 
funds  in  particular.  The  President  is  fighting 
inflation  on  a  broad  front.  He  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  need  for  economy.  His  recent 
veto  of  the  education  appropriations  bill,  al- 
though unpopular,  was  the  only  responsible 
course  be  had  in  calling  the  question  of  over- 
all federal  spending  levels  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  nation. 

In  addition,  we  have  seen  recently  the 
commitment  to  continue  an  outdated  farm 
subsidy  program,  the  commitment  to  ad- 
vance a  premature  antibalUstlc  missile  sys- 
tem and  other,  slmUar  massive  allocations  of 
federal  funds.  It  now  appears  that  the 
hoped-for  surplus  of  $1.3  blUlon  in  our  na- 
tional budget  for  the  current  year  is  disin- 
tegrating into  a  projected  $10  billion  to  $15 
billion  deficit.  If  we  are  to  win  the  war 
against  inflation,  we  must  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  economy  now.  Until  we  control 
this  slide,  no  amount  of  money,  bowerer 
large.  wUl  achieve  its  original  purpose  and, 
in  fact,  may  only  provide  further  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  inflation. 

Such  considerations  gain  added  meaning 
when  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  confirms  publicly — as  he  did  last 
week — what  many  of  us  have  suspected 
about  mUitary  procurement  process  for  a 
long  time.  As  Mr.  Packard  put  It,  "We  have 
a  real  mess  on  our  hands."  Rather  than  more 
people  and  more  supervision,  he  said,  the 
Defense  Department  requires  fewer  people 
and  a  more  concerted,  economic  approach 
to  spending. 

This  Is  precisely  what  the  pending  amend- 
ment wlU  do.  It  will  save  money  and  en- 
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courage  more  efficient  managment.  Inas- 
much as  mUltary  spending  is  essentially 
non-productive  and  inflationary  by  nature, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  the  expenditure  of 
a  single  dollar  beyond  our  minimal  needs. 
The  Senate,  Armed  Services  Committee 
realised  this  when  It  cut  nearly  seven  per 
cent  from  the  military  procurement  authori- 
zation bUl.  The  pending  amendment  would 
cut  about  7.1  per  cent  from  all  mlUtary 
spending. 

There  are  numerous  precedents  for  Con- 
gress to  legislate  a  general  cut  In  spending 
for  a  particular  department  and  to  allow 
the  administrators  of  the  department  In- 
volved to  determine  where  to  apply  the  cuts. 
As  recently  as  February  27.  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  to  cut  by  two  per  cent  spend- 
ing by  agencies  covered  In  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  departments. 

This  amendment,  would  limit  overall 
mllltarv  spending  this  year  to  $66  bUllon, 
would  leave  to  the  President  and  the  Defense 
Department  the  decisions  as  to  where  to  Im- 
pose spending  cuts.  Many  members  of  the 
Senate,  In  debate  on  the  pending  bill  and 
on  other  occasions,  have  pointed  to  specific 
areas  where  they  felt  cuts  could  be  made. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  amendment  would  leave  the  decision  on 
cuts  up  to  the  executive  agencies  which  In 
the  past  have  opposed  specific  cuts  on  the 
ground  that  only  the  Pentagon  knew  where 
they  should  be  made. 

In  making  these  cuts,  moreover,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Pentagon  take  special  effort 
to  assure  that  scientific  and  other  technical 
manpower  are  not  permanently  lost  to  our 
national  security  programs.  It  Is  crucial  that 
ctirrent  retrenchments — like  current  expendi- 
tures—be designed  with  our  long  term  se- 
curity In  mind.  Conversion  of  our  defense  In- 
dustry for  peaceful  purposes  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  part  time  concern.  Conver- 
sion Is  a  necessary  Instrimient  of  Intelligent 
defense  planning,  preserving  our  mobiliza- 
tion base  for  a  future  crisis. 

In  the  future  our  defense  spending  should 
be  maintained  at  a  relatively  steady  and  bal- 
anced level.  We  should  not  allow  uncertain 
new  appraisals  of  Soviet  Intentions  and  capa- 
bilities to  panic  us  Into  erratic  splurges  of 
Investment  In  untested  systems. 

The  area  where  It  Is  most  Important  for 
the  United  States  to  retain  a  general  advan- 
tage Is  In  science  and  technology.  The  ulti- 
mate commentary  on  our  defense  policies  In 
recent  years  Is  their  failure  to  provide  for 
leadership  in  this  crucial  realm,  while  en- 
tailing levels  of  expenditure  far  beyond  the 
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reach  of  our  competitors  In  every  other 
area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  untU 
8:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6:44  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Friday,  August  28,  1970.  at 
8:30  B.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AND  WATTING  JUSTICE  SLEEPS 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  27.  1970 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Kansas  City, 
Kans..  recently  marked  the  appointment 
of  a  new  police  chief  with  a  community 
testimonial  dinner.  The  man  of  the  hour 
was  Police  Chief  Boston  Daniels,  a  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  law  enforce- 
ment official  in  Kansas  City  for  many 
years  prior  to  becoming  the  head  of  the 
police  department.  His  appointment  was 
hailed  by  all  segments  of  the  community. 
for  he  has  the  respect  and  supEwrt  of 
all  age,  ethnic,  and  political  groups  in 
the  city. 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  dinner 
was  George  W.  Haley,  a  native  Kansas 
Citian  who  has  recently  come  to  Wash- 
ington as  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Administration  In  the  De- 
l>artment  of  Transportation.  In  his  re- 
marks Mr.  Haley  touched  on  several  as- 
pects of  recent  national  trends  and 
events  which  directly  affect  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  Chief  Daniels  imder- 
takes  his  new  responsibilities. 

Because  they  are  both  timely  and 
worthwhile.  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Haley's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rkmasks  bt  OEomcx  W.  Halet 
There  is  no  question  but  that  I  am  glad 
to  be  here  tonight.  To  be  Invited  back  home 
after  ten  months  In  Washington  on  this 
occasion  Is  Indeed  a  high  moment  In  my 
life.  My  reflections — Indeed  the  challenge  I 
feel— on  addressing  you  at  this  partlculw 
banquet — fills  me  with  a  great  amount  of 
anxiety. 

I.  of  course,  am  happy  to  see  all  of  you.  To 
greet  the  Biayor  and  City  Oommlasloners; 


County  Commissioner  Richard   Walsh   and 
Mrs.  Walsh;  to  greet  the  Honorable  Robert 
Dole,  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the    Honorable    Larry    Winn.    Congressman 
from  the  3rd  District,  both  of  whom  I  see 
m    Washington    frequently;    to    greet    the 
Honorable  Bruce  Watklns,  Clerk  of  the  Jack- 
son County  Circuit  Court:  to  greet  the  Hon- 
orable James  P.  Davis,  eminent  Kansas  legis- 
lator and  president  of  Progress,  Inc.  which 
Is  sponsoring  this  banquet  and  the  political, 
workhorse,  dynamo — Clyde  A.  Townsend,  one 
of  my  very  best  friends;  to  greet  Jim  Browne, 
newly   appointed  director  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  (Kansas  City  Is  really  making 
strides):   and  Indeed,  to  greet  Police  Chief 
Boston  Daniels  and  his  charming  and  gra- 
cious lady,  Rosemary;  Indeed  to  greet  all  of 
the  distinguished  dignitaries  and  the  more 
than  six  hundred  of  you— fills  me  with  nos- 
talgia. I  confess  my  family  and  I  are  really 
homesick  in  Washington.  If  my  wife  had  her 
way.  wed  have  already  moved  back  to  Kan- 
sas City. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  The  work  In  Wash- 
ington is  challenging  and  exciting  and  worth- 
while. The  Department  of  Transportation, 
under  Secretary  John  Volpe,  may  be  the 
youngest  Cabinet-level  department  but  it's 
a  sharp  outfit  with  Ita  work  cut  out  for  It. 

And  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
mlnlstratton — where  I  hang  my  hat — we  are 
really  "where  the  action  Is".  I  know  Mayor 
McDowell,  the  commissioners  and  many 
others  of  you  are  well  aware  of  the  great 
crisis  of  Inner-clty  transportation.  Tou  know 
well  the  need  for  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
to  have  easy  and  efficient  access  to  jobs,  to 
training  centers,  schools,  hospitals,  parks  and 
good  housing. 

Tou  know — as  we  do  In  Washington — that 
more  and  more  public  transporUtlon  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  public  responsibility. 
Just  like  public  education,  public  health, 
and  pubUc  safety.  The  right  to  basic  mobility 
can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  building 
of  sidewalks.  America  Is  a  growing  nation, 
a  moving  nation,  and  our  cities  must  main- 
tain an  efficient  flow  of  people  and  goods 
If  they  are  to  survive. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  tonight  to  talk 

shop,  as  they  say.  Rather — I  want  with  my 

friends  to  speak  briefly  about  the  times  and 

the  troubles  that  reach  out  and  affect  us  all. 

It  seems  long  years  ago  to  my  high  school 


glee  club.  I  sang  a  Negro  spiritual  which 
troubled.  I'm  troubled  in  mind  .  .  ."  This 
said,  among  other  things.  "I'm  troubled.  I'm 
evening— distinguished  citizens  here  assem- 
bled— I  say  to  you  with  my  deepest  concern 
"I'm  troubled,  I'm  troubled,  I'm  troubled  In 
mind.  .  .  ."  For  these  are  trying  times  In  the 
area  of  law  enforcement  generally.  The  hor- 
rors of  Kent  State.  Jackson  College.  Augusta, 
Georgia  and  even  more  recently,  the  late 
Leon  Jordan  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  and  two 
youths  on  separate  occasions  In  Lawrence, 
Kansas  are  incredibly  true.  These  killings 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  unabated  If 
this  nation  Is  to  survive.  They  debase  human- 
ity and  beget  counter-killings  on  a  scale  that 
spells  disaster  for  all  of  us.  black  and  white 
alike.  They  return  us  to  the  anarchy  and  bes- 
tiality of  that  primeval  condition  in  which 
every  man  Is  the  enemy  of  every  other  man. 
My  friends,  these  killings  must  be  stopped. 

Now  I  am  not  here  this  evening  to  deliver 
a  speech  ...  to  go  on  at  length  about  the 
crisis  of  stability  that  threatens  this  great 
nation.  (I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I'm 
a  Washington  bureaucrat  yet — who  gives  a 
2  hour  speech  every  time  he  gets  to  his 
feet!)  But  I  would  like  to  share  with  you— 
my  friends — and  particularly  with  Chief 
Daniels— a  few  words  I  like  very  much  that 
happened  across  my  desk  the  other  day. 

These  words  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Transportation,  nothing  to  do  with  what  I'm 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  to  do.  But  they  have 
everything  to  do  with  our  gathering  here  to- 
night; they  explain  why  we  honor  a  man  like 
Boston  Daniels. 

Let  me  read  this  passage  to  you : 

"God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and 

ready  hands  . . . 
Men  whom  the  lust  for  office  does  not  kill. 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honour — men  who  will  not 

lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 

winking; 
Tall  men — sun-crowned — who  live  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking. 
For   while   the   rabble,   with   their   thtimb- 

worn  creeds, 
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Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife — Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rules  the  land. 
And  waiting  Justice  sleeps." 

Those  words  were  written  by  Joslah  Gil- 
bert Holland  more  than  a  century  ago. 

But  they  ring  fearfully  true  today  . . .  "And 
waiting  Justice  sleeps  .  .  ." 

If  we  allow  Justice  to  sleep  ...  If  the  forces 
of  wrong  can  polarize  and  tear  this  nation 
asunder  .  .  .  Carlyle  has  said  the  only  thing 
It  takes  for  evil  to  overcome  good  Is  for  good 
men  to  do  nothing  ...  If  we  faU  victim  to 
selfish  strife  .  .  .  then  truly,  freedom  will 
weep  the  bitter  tears  of  failure. 

And  If  freedom  ...  and  liberty  .  .  .  and 
brotherhood  .  . .  and  peace  are  to  be  obtained 
for  all  Americans  and  handed  down  .  .  .  then 
they  will  demand  men  such  as  the  man  we 
honor  here  tonight. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  to  you  tonight  with 
unrivaled  confidence.  I  wish  I  had  the  spe- 
cific answers  to  the  specific  problems.  I 
vrlsh  ...  as  I  know  so  many  of  you  wish  .  .  . 
that  I  could  put  my  hand  into  the  air  and 
stop  a  bullet  In  flight.  Is  there  one  of  vm 
who  would  not  reverse — were  he  able — these 
national  tragedies?  Al  Capp  has  said  that  the 
real  martyrs  of  Kent  State  were  the  young 
men  who  pulled  the  trigger.  Is  it  poesible 
each  of  us — In  our  own  way — died  to  some 
extent  with  these  tragedies?  It  Is  beautifully 
said:    "Each   man's  deat^  diminishes  me." 

But  my  friends,  that  Is  not  the  nature  of 
fatal  mistakes.  We  cannot  turn  back  the 
hands  of  time.  The  Moving  Finger  having 
writ,  moves  on.  But  It  will  be  a  greater 
tragedy — a  more  serious  mistake — to  Ignore 
these  events — to  not  learn  from  them.  I  Join 
you,  and  all  the  citizens  of  this  great  city.  In 
a  feeling  of  hope  and  encouragement.  Be- 
cause Kansas  City,  Kansas — and  Its  most- 
distinguished  City  Commissioners — have 
taken  a  massive  stride  forward;  a  giant  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

The  man  we  honor  here  this  evening  has 
the  respect  of  this  entire  community.  He  Is 
professional,  experienced,  and  dedicated  to 
his  calling.  He  Is  a  natural  leader.  He  knows 
fear,  but  Is  not  afraid  of  it.  He  is  not  unaware 
of  compassion  and  understanding.  He  Is  a 
man  for  these  times,  a  man  who  will  serve 
his  city  weU. 

I  said  earlier — perhaps  In  a  moment  of 
emotion — "these  klUlngs  m\ist  be  stopped!" 
But  Boston,  I'm  sure  you  know  I  dldnt  mean 
for  you  to  catch  bullets  with  your  hands. 
You  know,  too,  that  I  am  not  one  who  sub- 
scribes to  anything  approaching  a  police 
state — something  too  many  people  are  too 
quick  to  prescribe  In  the  face  of  rising  strife. 

But  I  do  mean  this.  And  I  mean  it  well  and 
I'm  not  trying  to  con  you: 

The  times  demand  a  strong  mind,  a  great 
heart,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands.  The  times 
demand  men  of  honour  who  will  not  lie.  The 
times  demand  men  who  live  "above  the  fog " 
in  public  duty  and  private  thinking. 

And  this  city  now  has  that  kind  of  a  man 
as  their  Chief  law  enforcement  officer! 

I  am  delighted,  proud,  and  confident  with 
your  appointment. 

A  public  servant  such  as  Chief  Daniels  will 
make  this  great  city  an  even  greater  place 
to  live — and  my  wife,  my  children  and  I — look 
forward  even  more  to  coming  home  again. 

It  Is  wonderful  to  be  with  you  on  this 
occasion.  I  thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


CONGRESSMAN   PHILBIN  REPORTS 
TO  DISTRICT 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    HA8SACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  my  usmbI  practice  toward  the 
end  of  each  Congress,  I  circulate  in  my 
district  a  summary  of  the  issues  and 
legislative  accomplishments  of  the  cur- 
rent Congress. 

This  year  I  am  making  available  a  re- 
port on  the  91st  Congress  to  the  third 
district  and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  the  text  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

During  the  short  recess  of  the  House,  I 
thought  that  this  might  be  an  opportune 
time  to  provide  the  Third  District  with  this 
report  on  the  legislative  accomplishments, 
to  date,  of  the  91st  Congress.  In  keeping 
with  my  usual  practice. 

Overall,  the  91st  Congress  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  responsible,  working  Congress 
that  made  far-reaching  contributions  to  the 
nation  and  one  that  will  be  remembered  for 
its  legislative  "firsts,"  In  several  Important 
areas.  In  addition,  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  last  year  was  in  session  from 
January  3  to  December  23,  the  sixth  longest 
in  history.  At  this  time,  adjournment  Is  un- 
predictable In  view  of  the  remaining  work- 
load of  legislation. 

The  most  comprehensive  tax  reform  bill 
in  history  became  law,  largely  through  the 
Initiative  and  work  of  the  Congress.  The 
reform  proposal  also  provided  tax  reUef  for 
lower  income  Americans  and  a  15  percent 
increase   In  Social   Security  benefits. 

For  the  first  time  since  1923,  when  It  was 
first  Introduced,  the  House  approved  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  there  Is  pros- 
pect of  early  action  in  the  Senate.  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Equal  Rights  Bill  and 
signed  the  discharge  petition  to  bring  It  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  debate.  I  was  glad 
to  support  it  in  the  House  because  I  feel  the 
time  is  long  past  due  to  remove  from  our 
laws  any  discrimination  on  accotmt  of  sex. 
In  fact.  It  was  largely  through  my  eSorts 
that  legislation  was  finally  passed  In  the  90th 
Congress  to  remove  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
motion for  women  In  the  armed  services,  and 
we  now  have  the  first  lady  Brigadier  Gener- 
als In  military  hlstcMy  with  General  Eliza- 
beth Holslngton  as  director  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  made  up  of  12.000  enlisted  and 
1000  women  officers,  and  with  General  Anna 
Mae  Hays  as  supervisor  of  5000  Army  nurses. 

For  the  flrst  time  since  World  War  n, 
there  was  the  most  searching  Congressional 
Inquiry  Into  and  debate  on  the  foreign  and 
military  spending  policies  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  government,  thus  renewing 
one  of  the  most  powerful  roles  of  the  Con- 
gress under  the  separation  of  powers  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution.  In  large  measure, 
the  length  of  the  first  session  was  due  to 
the  extended  debate  on  defense  procurement 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills. 

This  debate  reflected  the  deepening  con- 
cern of  many  Americans  over  the  widening 
of  the  war  In  Indochina,  especially  aftw 
Cambodia,  despite  the  President's  assurances 
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of  the  June  30  withdrawal  from  that  coim- 
try. 

I  am  opposed  to  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos  or  elsewhere  and 
favor  a  flexible  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
timed  to  meet  the  existing  conditions  with- 
out danger  to  our  troops  and  the  ccmimit- 
ments  we  have  made  not  only  to  the  peoples 
of  Southeast  Asia,  but  to  other  parts  of  the 
free  world. 

Congressional  participation  in  establish- 
ing national  policies  is  a  healthy  thing  for 
the  country.  It  can  be  particularly  beneficial 
when  there  is  at  the  same  time  full  realiza- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  responsibilities  in- 
volved when  It  extends  the  power  of  the 
purse  over  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  ending  the 
war  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  or  directing  that 
no  funds  be  spent  for  the  conflict  as  of  a 
certain  date,  as  some  would  do,  caimot  be 
accomplished  without  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility for  what  Is  to  follow.  Open  debate 
can  provide  the  necessary  guidelines  for 
proper  Congressional  control  over  appropri- 
ations, subject  to  the  Executive  veto  power. 
It  Is  In  this  way  that  Congress  can  limit 
military  spending,  as  it  already  has  done  In 
a  selective  way  vrlthout  affecting  funds  for 
food,  clothing  and  many  other  necessities 
that  our  troops  require. 

In  fact,  the  91st  Congress  shifted  our  na- 
tional priorities  by  providing  increased 
funding  of  needed  heiUth,  education  and 
welfare  programs.  In  the  process,  there  was 
one  Presidential  veto  of  the  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Appropriations  BUI,  up- 
held by  a  narrow  margin,  and  a  later  veto 
of  hospital  construction  funds  which  was 
overridden.  More  recently,  the  President  ve- 
toed the  Education  and  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  bills.  The  Education  veto  was 
overridden  by  the  House  while  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  veto  was  stis- 
talned.  I  voted  to  override  these  vetoes. 

In  the  legislative  process,  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  all  legislation  Is  subject  to 
Presidential  veto.  When  the  veto  is  exercised, 
the  Congress  can  override  and  the  meastire 
becomes  law.  However,  when  appn^rlation 
bills  are  overridden  by  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent retains  discretionary  power  over  full 
and  partial  spending  of  the  funds  Involved. 

In  the  first  session.  Congress  cut  tS.S 
billions  from  the  Presldentls  defense  budget 
and  added  $1.1  billion  more  for  social  welfare 
programs.  This  Included  doubling  the  food 
stamp  program  for  the  poor  to  $610  million, 
approval  of  a  $4.8  bUUon  extension  of  the 
housing  program.  Increased  education  and 
training  benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans,  and 
more  adequate  funding  for  badly  needed  pol- 
lution abatement  programs.  I  vigorously  sup- 
ported these  measures. 

The  Congress  last  year  passed  one  of  the 
most  stringent  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
bills  which  I  supported,  and  an  additional 
safety  bill  has  been  reported  to  the  House 
this  year. 

Congress  in  extending  the  Voting  Right* 
Act,  one  of  the  landmark  Civil  Rights  laws, 
approved  the  vote  for  18-year-olds  and  the 
issue  may  be  determined  by  the  courts  in 
time  for  the  1972  Presidential  election,  llie 
extension  also  provides  for  the  retention 
of  key  remedies  for  abolishing  discrimina- 
tion In  voting. 

The  House,  in  approving  the  Electoral 
Reform  bUl,  provided  for  the  direct  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  and  the 
measure  Is  now  awaiting  Senate  clearance. 
If  finally  approved,  the  proposal,  which 
amends  the  Constitution,  must  then  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  I  also 
supported  this  measure. 

The  House  for  the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century  sought  to  reform  its  rules  and  pro- 
cedures and  the  extended  debate  on  the  141- 
page  bill  wiU  be  resumed  after  the  House 
recess. 

Numerous  amendments  are  being  offered  to 
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the  bill.  One  of  the  most  signlflcant  amend- 
ments, sponsored  by  Congressmen  ONelU  and 
Gubser.  dealing  with  the  recording  of  teller 
vot«s  in  the  Congressional  Reocrd,  has  been 
adopted  and  Is  among  the  reforms  I  am 
supporting. 

The  Postal  Reform  bill  Is  another  achieve- 
ment of  the  91st  Congress.  The  new  law  abol- 
ishes the  Post  Office  Department  and  creates 
ju  Its  stead  the  United  States  Postal  SerMce, 
within  the  ExecuUve  branch,  to  own  and  op- 
erate the  postal  service.  The  new  service  Is  to 
be  governed  by  a  commission  serving  rotating 
terms  of  office.  The  law  also  contains  pro- 
hibitions designed  to  end  poUtlcal  Influence 
m  the  postal  service. 

I  supported  the  postal  reform  bill,  but  still 
have  some  reservations  concerning  the  de- 
sirability of  changing  the  present  mode  of 
providing  suitable  pay  for  postal  workers, 
which  heretofore  resided  in  Congress.  I  also 
have  some  questions  about  the  vast  adminis- 
traUve  powers  vested  by  the  new  law  In  a  few 
top  level  officials  of  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  lack  of  Congressional  veto  of  any 
Increased  postal  rates. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  Uw  demonstrates  an 
effort  by  the  Congress  to  eliminate  huge 
postal  deficits  and  represents  an  action  which 
the  postal  workers  and  general  public  ap- 
pear to  favor.  I  voted  for  the  bill  because  I 
was  hopeful  It  would  bring  Improvements  in 
our  overall  postal  system. 

Both  sessions  of  the  91st  Congress  pro- 
vided Increased  funding  for  education  pro- 
grams and  this  produced  the  severe  tests  be- 
tween a  new  President  and  a  Congress  with 
the  opposition  party  in  control.  Two  Presi- 
dential education  vetoes  were  overridden  and 
In  addition,  the  Congress  renewed  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
Increased  the  authorization  for  the  NDEA 
student  loan,  work-study  and  education  op- 
portunity grant  programs,  all  very  important 
to  the  Third  Dlsulct.  our  State  and  Nation, 
which  I  thought  merited  my  support. 

Social  Security  benefits  were  increased  by 
iS-c  m  the  first  session  and  a  House-passed 
bill  In  the  second  session  provides  a  6*^ 
Increase  effective  January  1971  and  automatic 
cost-of-llvlng  Increases  thereafter.  I  sup- 
ported both  bills  and  also  sponsored  HJl. 
11603,  which  contains  the  cost-of-Uvlng  In- 
crease provision. 

Consumer  protection  leglslaUon  was  given 
continued  attention  in  the  9l8t  Congress.  The 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety  was 
extended  and  the  Child  Protection  and  Toy 
Safety  Act  laws  approved.  Awaiting  House  for 
Senate  action,  after  extended  hearings,  are 
several  consumer  bill*,  including  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act.  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act,  Constimer  Protection  Act,  and 
Unsolicited  Credit  Cards  bill. 

In  pollution  abatement,  the  91st  Congress 
besides  Increasing  funding  of  existing  pro- 
grams, approved  the  Endangered  Species  bill, 
extended  Clean  Air  Research,  and  passed  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  and  Pish 
Conservation  bill.  Prom  the  beginning.  1  have 
been  a  committed  conservationist  and  strong, 
consistent  supporter  of  environmental  and 
ecological  measures  In  the  Congress. 

Among  housing  legislation  approved  are 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Amend- 
ments, extending  existing  programs,  and  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  to  provide 
home  mortgage  funds  at  reduced  rates 
through  Federal  home  loan  banks  I  was  also 
among  the  first  Members  of  Congress  spon- 
sMlng  and  working  for  housing  legislation 
and  have  supported  every  housing  bill  com- 
ing before  the  House  during  my  service. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  bUl,  I  supported  Increased 
funding  of  these  very  desirable  programs 
which  could  be  given  real  life  and  valuablp 
expansion  through  vibrant,  Intelligent,  flexi- 
ble Government  support. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  taken  an  active, 
vigorous  part  in  the  enactment  by  ths  9l£t 
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Congress  of  the  continuing  social,  economic 
and  cultural  programs,  which  If  properly  ad- 
ministered and  funded.  wUl  bring  inestimable 
beneflU  to  the  health,  education  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people  and  also  bring  new 
strength  and  prestige  to  our  nation. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
almost  continuous  fijst  and  continuing  sec- 
ond sessions  of  the  9l8t  Congress  which,  on 
the  whole.  Is  seeking  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation.  The  record  Is  still  being 
virritten  and  I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple wlU  agree  that  thus  far  It  Is  a  good 
record. 

coMxrrrsE  woek  bsssntiai.  kxt  to 
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Committee  work  provides  the  most  de- 
manding part  of  a  Congressman's  dally  Job, 
This  can  mean  an  appearance  before  some 
other  committee  on  legislation  directly  af- 
fecting his  District,  on  a  pending  bill  of  na- 
tional significance,  or  on  some  legislative 
proposal  the  Congressman  Is  sponsoring  in 
the  House. 

For  instance.  I  was  glad  to  record  my  ap- 
proval of  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  before 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  and  to 
stress  to  my  colleagues  the  involvement  of 
the  Third  District  In  this  legislation.  In  view 
of  the  proposed  activity  of  the  Commission 
to  deal  with  pollution  abatement  In  the 
North  Nashua  River  Basin.  The  benefits  of 
this  demonstration  work  will  later  be  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  the  Third  District, 
our  State,  region  and  Nation. 

Again,  personal  appeals  on  two  occasions 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  helped  to 
clear  two  separate  bills  from  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore and  the  BJlnute  Man  National  Histori- 
cal Park. 

When  members  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature  appeared  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  pending 
mass  transit  bUls.  I  urged  consideration  of 
their  views  on  the  pressing,  sisrtous  mass 
transit  problem.  At  the  same  time.  I  sought 
early  consideration  of  my  own  HJl.  13203, 
which  seeks  to  establish  a  mass  transit  fund 
and  a  more  substantial  Federal  coordination 
and  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  our 
mass  transit  ills. 

Of  course,  during  the  9l8t  Congress,  my 
work  on  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  member, 
took  up  much  of  my  time. 

In  the  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  was  a  leader  In  adjusting  and  In- 
creasing the  pay.  separation  and  retirement 
benefits,  medical,  dental  and  hospital  treat- 
ment for  all  personnel  of  the  armed  services. 
In  fact,  all  pay.  health  and  other  meastires 
for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  our  service 
personnel  originated  in  and  were  shaped  with 
every  measure  of  generosity  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  Is  noted 
for  fighting  the  battles  of  our  boys  In  the 
Armed  Services  and  their  dependents. 

Last  fall  during  the  debate  on  the  Military 
Procurement  bill.  I  was  successful  In  getting 
House  adoption  of  my  amendment  to  regulate 
lethal  chemical  and  biological  warfare  com- 
ponents m  a  compromise  acceptable  to  both 
sides  of  this  hotly  contested  CBW  Issue. 

In  addition  to  participating  In  the  full 
Committee  sessions  dealing  with  our  military 
posture  and  the  military  procurement  and 
construction  authorization  bills.  I  conducted 
extensive  hearings  of  my  own  as  Chairman  of 
Subcommittee  No.  1,  which  had  an  tmusually 
heavy  legislative  agenda. 

I  also  conducted  two  special  subcommittee 
Investigations  Into  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Exchanges  and  Commissaries  and  the  role  of 
military  funding  In  the  field  of  Independent 
Research  and  Development.  These  Inquiries 
are  continuing,  and  during  the  House  recess, 
I  am  reviewing  the  extensive  testimony  heard 
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thus  far  for  the  preparation  of  needed  re- 
ports to  the  full  Committee. 

Besides  other  legislation,  my  Subcommit- 
tee No.  1  has  been  concerned  with  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  our  national  strategic  stock- 
pile. It  Is  this  subcommittee  which  per- 
forms the  vital  oversight  of  our  critical  ma- 
terials, totalling  over  100  categories  of  rare 
minerals  and  materials,  in  the  Nation's  $6.5 
billion  stockpile  Inventory. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  as  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman,  I  guided  through  Congress  18 
stockpile  disposal  bills,  which  were  signed 
Into  law.  The  funds  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  these  surpltis  Items  went  Into  the  gen- 
eral treasury,  thus  helping  greatly  In  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficit. 

American  Indtistry  also  benefited  from  the 
Subcommittee's  work,  because  oiu  stockpile 
disposal  actions  helped  to  alleviate  severe 
Industrial  shortages  of  critical  metals. 

In  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  I  have  emphasized  my  support  of  Is- 
rael's request  for  additional  aircraft  for  Its 
own  defense  on  the  grounds  that  further  de- 
lay In  providing  this  aircraft  for  defense  of 
this  young,  democratic  government  in  the 
Middle  East  could  seriously  Impair  Israel's 
ability  to  defend  Itself. 

Peace  In  the  Middle  East  U  of  greatest 
concern  to  the  umted  SUtes  and  the  frea 
world. 

I  have  moved  In  many  ways  to  express  my 
warm  friendship,  sympathetic  consideration 
and  support  for  the  brave  young  State  of 
Israel  and  Ite  gallant  people  and  to  sustain 
a  policy  that  will  contribute  to  the  defense 
and  wellbelng  of  this  free  democratic  nation 
In  the  Middle  East  so  that  total  peace  can 
be  established. 

Even  before  the  recognition  of  Israel  by 
this  government.  I  was  vigorously  support- 
ing, encouraging  and  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  sustain  and  further  the  cause  of  Is- 
rael. I  am  continuing  my  efforts  and  sup- 
porting this  government  In  assisting  Israel 
to  sustain  and  uphold  its  sovereignty  and 
Its  free  Institutions  and  bring  total  peace 
to  the  Middle  East. 

During  my  entire  service  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  always  worked 
for  a  strong  affirmative,  peace-structured  for- 
eign policy  and  sought  to  build  an  impreg- 
nable national  defense  to  protect  the  nation, 
keep  our  commitments  to  the  free  world, 
deter  aggression,  preserve  the  peace,  and  en- 
courage the  rule  of  law  by  Jtistlclable  in- 
stitutions for  mankind. 

CONGRESS  HELPED  DISTRICT 

The  9l5t  Congress  raeAe  ntimerous  con- 
tributions to  the  well-being  of  the  Third 
District  and  I  would  like  to  signal  out  In 
this  brief  report  some  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant actions  that  are  directly  beneficial  to 
our  area.  I 

Federal  action  on  two  broad  fronts  to  abate 
pollution  In  the  North  Nashua  River  Basin  Is 
now  becoming  a  reality  with  the  continued 
funding  of  key  flood  control  projects  in  the 
Fltchburg  area  In  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations bill  and  the  first  concerted  attack 
on  pollution  In  the  Basin  under  the  ta.S 
million  aUocated  to  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission  for  this  purpose  In  the 
Commerce  Department  Appropriations  Bill 
as  the  first  Increment  of  the  (9  mllUon  pro- 
gram to  clean  up  the  Nashua. 

A  total  of  $745,000  dviring  the  91st  Con- 
gress was  voted  toward  the  planning  of  the 
design  of  two  flood  control  reservoirs,  Whlt- 
manvlUe  and  Nookagee  near  Fltchburg.  A 
revision  of  the  original  design  of  these  proj- 
ects is  now  required  as  a  result  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  city  of  Fltchburg  not  to  partici- 
pate In  the  water  supply  features  of  these 
reservoirs.  While  it  had  previously  Indicated 
Interest  In  the  Increased  reservoir  storage 
capacity  to  meet  Its  future  water  needs  at  an 
estimated  local  cost  of  $3  million,  the  dty 
will  now  explore  alternate  sources  of  supply. 
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The  Army  Engineers  have  informed  me 
that  preliminary  evaluations  Indicate  that 
both  Whltemanvllle  and  Nookagee  can  stlU 
meet  the  economically  sound  and  Justifiable 
requirements  for  Federal  construction  assist- 
ance and  there  Is  the  possibility  that  con- 
struction can  start  In  1972  or  1973  If  the  re- 
designed projects  meet  the  governing  criteria. 

The  $100,000  provided  In  this  year's  Public 
Works  Appropriation  bill  will  permit  the 
final  planning  of  Whltmanvllle  at  a  total 
planning  cost  of  $570,000.  Nookagee  this  year 
was  voted  $200,000  to  continue  the  planning 
for  which  the  Congress  has  already  provided 
about  $300,000.  An  appropriation  next  year 
of  $130,000  will  permit  the  final  planning  of 
this  project. 

As  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressional Delegation  Committee  on  Flood 
Control.  I  helped  clear  through  the  Congress 
the  huge  $500  million  flood  prevention  pro- 
gram for  New  England  after  the  disastrous 
1955  floods.  Consequently,  even  before  the 
1962  and  1967  redlstrlctlngs  which  brought 
many  additional  Charles  River  Basin  com- 
munities Into  the  Third  District,  I  was  seek- 
ing solutions  to  the  water  resources  problems 
of  this  Basin. 

I  was  successful  In  pressing  for  adoption 
of  the  Charles  River  Basin  water  resources 
development  plan  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Army  Engineers  and  during  the  61st  Con- 
gress $275,000  was  voted  In  the  PubUc  Works 
Appropriation  Bills  which  will  permit  com- 
pletion of  this  $660,000  study. 

These  funds  will  help  provide  detailed 
study  of  the  complex  problems  peculiar  to 
this  Basin,  which  are  largely  the  result  of 
rapid  urban  expansion  of  the  area  where 
some  towns  In  the  upper  reaches  have 
doubled  their  growth  In  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Charles  River  Basin  urgently  requires 
solutions  to  Its  land,  air  and  pollution  prob- 
lems, but  In  addition  It  has  other  environ- 
mental aspects  which  require  attention.  The 
Charles  Is  a  unique  river  corridor.  It  has 
historical  buildings  and  sites,  marshlands 
teeming  with  wildlife  In  the  upper  reaches, 
and  landscaped  river  banks  and  parklands 
In  the  densely  populated  urban  areas.  The 
preservation  of  these  values  Is  especially  Im- 
portant In  the  face  of  the  urban  sprawl. 

When  the  Charles  River  water  resources 
development  plan  Is  completed,  the  commu- 
nities along  the  Charles  will  have  some  gtild- 
ance  In  meeting  such  problems  as  control  oS 
flash-type  flooding,  pollution,  wildlife  pres- 
ervation, recreational  needs,  land  tise  and 
other  water  resources  priorities. 

The  91st  Congress  also  voted  $600,000  to- 
ward the  advance  engineering  and  design  of 
the  new  $26.5  million  dam  on  the  Lower 
Charles  River  in  Boston,  which  is  designed 
to  provide  flood  protection  for  areas  of  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge  and  also  control  the 
water  level  upstream  above  Galen  Street  In 
Watertown. 

The  91st  Congress  took  effective  action  to- 
ward the  start  of  the  $200  million  moderniz- 
ation of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  Early 
last  year,  I  was  successful  In  getting  the 
needed  approval  of  the  Real  Estate  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  the  transfer  of  the  Boston  Army 
Base  to  the  Navy.  The  formal  transfer  was 
made  on  June  30  this  year. 

SubsequenUy,  In  the  MlUtary  Construc- 
tion Authorization  bill,  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  transfer  of  $7.3  mUUon,  previous- 
ly appropriated  for  drydock  modernization 
at  Charlestown,  and  an  addlUonal  $300,000 
to  begin  the  first  phase  of  the  expansion 
program  at  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex. 

The  modernization  program  was  slowed 
down  by  a  Pentagon  freeze  on  military  con- 
struction activities  early  this  year,  but  Just 
recently  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Chafee  In- 
formed me  that  the  funds  for  Boston  have 
now  been  released. 

When  the  modernization  is  completed  at 
the  combined  Boeton  Army  Base  and  South 
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Boston  Annex  location,  the  new  Boston 
naval  facility  will  be  able  to  repair  modern 
class  ships.  Including  the  new  DI>-963  class 
destroyers. 

In  June,  I  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  urge  adoption 
of  HJt.  13934.  which  I  co-sponsored  with  my 
esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Congressman 
Brad  Morse,  who  formerly  represented  Con- 
cord In  the  Congress,  to  complete  Minute 
Man  National  Historical  Park. 

The  bill.  calUng  for  nearly  $6  million  for 
final  land  acquisition  and  development,  has 
now  been  reported  from  committee  and  I 
am  pressing  for  early  action  In  the  House 
so  that  the  Park  may  be  completed  in  time 
for  the  nation's  bicentennial  celebration  In 
1976. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  committee  cleared 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  my  H.R.  5246  to 
Increase  the  funding  authorization  for  the 
Cape  Code  National  Seashore.  As  a  dedicated 
conservationist.  I  sponstwed  the  first  bill  In 
Congress  back  In  1957  to  establish  a  National 
Park  on  Cape  Cod. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  legislative 
actions  of  the  91st  Congress,  in  which  I  took 
part,  to  provide  direct  beneficial  assist- 
ance to  the  Third  District. 

The  Congressional  Record  is  an  unique 
publication.  When  the  Congress  is  in  session. 
It  is  printed  overnight  like  your  morning 
newspaper.  It  carries  not  only  an  official 
transcript  of  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hotise  and  Senate,  but  also  a  listing  of  bills 
introduced,  reports  submitted,  a  summary 
of  committee  activities,  speeches,  extension 
of  remarks  showing  the  views  and  opinions 
of  Members  on  a  wide  variety  of  national  Is- 
sues, and  a  full  report  on  the  day's  legisla- 
tive activities. 

Each  Congressman  has  a  limited  allot- 
ment of  the  Congressional  Record  for  dis- 
tribution In  his  District.  Since  coming  to 
Congress.  I  have  made  It  my  practice  to  send 
the  Record  to  the  public  libraries  and  the 
schools  and  colleges  In  the  Third  Dlsrict 
so  that  maximum  tise  could  be  made  of  this 
valuable  public  document. 

As  part  of  this  report  to  the  Third  Dis- 
trict, I  am  Including  a  portion  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Index  listing  an  account 
of  my  work  In  the  House.  The  complete  Phll- 
bln  Index  for  the  91st  Congress  to  date  Is 
far  more  extensive. 

The  official  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  presents  an  accurate  record  of  the 
nattire  and  extent  of  the  participation  of 
each  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  In  the 
legislative  process.  While  this  reprint  of  the 
Index  of  the  9Ist  Congress,  to  date,  reflects 
my  activities  in  the  House,  it  Is  far  from 
being  complete  simply  for  lack  of  space.  It 
also  does  not  show  my  work,  elsewhere — ^In 
my  offices  In  Washington  and  In  the  Third 
District,  In  committee  hearing  rooms  where 
legislation  Is  shaped  for  presentation  to  the 
House,  In  the  offices  of  Federal  officials  on 
matters  affecting  the  District,  or  In  the  cities 
and  towns  making  up  the  District. 

I  hope  that  this  partial  Index  will  help 
give  you  some  Indication  of  the  range  and 
scope  of  my  activities  during  the  current 
Congress  as  your  VS.  Representative  In 
Washington.  The  complete  Index  of  my  work 
In  the  House  is  available  upon  request. 

While  the  index  sets  forth  with  clarity  the 
very  large  spread  of  my  Congressional  activi- 
ties. It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enu- 
merate the  thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple whose  individual  cases  and  problems  I 
have  handled  throughout  my  tenure. 

This  assistance  embraces  practically  every 
classification  of  citizens  and  people  residing 
In  the  Third  DUtrict,  and  even  beyond  its 
broad  confines. 

Veterans  and  their  dependents,  immigrants 
and  their  famlUes.  persons  seeking  or  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits,  medicare,  medic- 
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aid,  the  enlisted  personnel  and  officers  of  all 
the  armed  services  who  have  come  to  me 
literally  by  the  thousands  to  seek  my  coun- 
sel and  assistance  with  their  problems,  busi- 
ness and  professional  men.  labor  leaders  and 
their  organizations,  many  municipal  and 
state  officials,  fraternal  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, students,  scientists,  educators  at  every 
level,  and  hosts  of  people  from  the  rank  and 
file  have  all  sought  and  received  my  assist- 
ance. 

I  regard  the  personal  help  that  I  have  been 
able  to  render  to  so  many  during  my  serv- 
ice to  be  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
rewarding  features  of  my  Congressional  work, 
becatise  it  has  ijermltted  me  to  assist  so 
many  people  with  challenging  problems,  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  helped  so 
effectively. 


SALE  OF  ARMS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Augtist 
11,  1970  I  Joined  with  46  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  signing  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Rogers  and  in  issuing  a 
statement  about  the  proposed  sale  of 
arms  by  Great  Britain  to  South  Africa. 
The  letter,  statement,  and  list  of  signa- 
tories were  introduced  into  the  Ricord  on 
August  13,  1970.  at  page  28831  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Rkid) 
who  initiated  the  letter  and  statement. 
During  a  special  order  on  that  day,  re- 
quested by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  the  proposed 
arms  sale  was  discussed.  As  an  exten- 
sion of  that  colloquy  I  want  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Record  some  materials  on 
this  subject  from  the  Indian  and  Foreign 
Review  of  August  1,  1970.  The  first  is 
an  unsigned  "Note  and  Comment,"  and 
the  second  gives  some  Indian  press  opin- 
ion on  "Arms  for  Apartheid."  I  believe 
it  is  useful  for  this  House  to  have  the 
reaction  of  an  Asian  Commonwealth  na- 
tion to  Britain's  proposed  policy. 

The  articles  follow: 
Notes  and  Comment  :  Arms  Embargo  Against 

SoirrH  Africa  and  UN  Secxtritt  CocNcn. 

The  numerous  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations,  calling  upon  the  South  African 
Government  to  desist  from  its  discrimina- 
tory policies  have  had  little  or  no  effect. 
Resolutions  calling  upon  member-states  to 
take  measures  of  poUtical  and  economic  na- 
ture against  the  South  African  policies  have 
also  not  produced  result. 

Meanwhile,  South  Africa  has  not  only  m- 
tenslfled  Its  racist  practices  but  has  also 
built  up  a  formidable  military  machine  to 
oppose  the  freedom  movement  and  to  spread 
and  support,  by  force  of  arms,  its  racist 
doctrines  and  practices  in  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  Namibia,  Portuguese  colonies 
and  Southern  Rhodesia.  South  Africa  in- 
deed poses  a  grave  challenge  and  threat  to 
the  peace  of  Southern  Africa.  There  are  few 
parallels  in  history  where  the  views  and 
voices  of  so  many  have  been  ignored  by  the 
so  few  and  for  so  long. 

In  the  recent  debate  In  the  British  House 
of  Lords  on  the  plan  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  renew  arms  supply 
to  South  Africa.  Lord  Caradon,  till  recenUy 
British  Ambassador  at  the  UN.  moved  an 
amendment  which  wotild  inhibit  the  present 
British  Government  from  piu^uing  its  ob- 
jective. And  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  tbe 
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British  Upper  House.  Lord  Caradons  motion 
a;a.«  decisively  defeated. 

^e  a7i>ments  used  by  the  British  Qovern- 
ment  ca£  be  summarized  as  follows:  It  was 
^o,Sid  by  the  1955  Slmonstown  Agreement 
Sr^dlng  for  British-South  African  coopera- 
uon  U)  defend  the  Cape  Sea  route.  Secondly, 
the  defence  requirements  of  t^e  British  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  East  of  Suez  both  In 
their  narrower  and  wider  contexts,  called 
for  the  resumption  of  arms  supply  to  South 

^^^  argument  was  met  In  the  British 
Upper  House  by  Lord  Chalfont.  who  pointed 
out  that  the  Slmonstown  Agreement  was  out- 
dated and  out  moded  for  any  defence  prepa- 
rations or  strategy  of  the  P^^^^^-day  world. 
The  arguments  about  communism  and  so- 
viet influence  in  the  area  too  were  rell^o^^ly 
used  by  the  Government  spokesmen.  We  have 
heard  similar  arguments  about  coiMnunUm 
in  South  East  Asia  as  also  in  the  kllddle  EMt 
Then  the  argument  was  used  that  the  saje 
and  supply  of  arms  to  South  Africa  would 
bring  monlv  Obviously  many  British  aristo- 
crat ^d  plutocrats  are  Interested  in  money 
above  every  normal  consideration  although 
their  polished  manners  forbid  them  to  speaK 
about  it  in  public  or  private.  „„„t<^ 

Then  there  are  two  further  arguments- 
the  arms  were  needed  for  maritime  defence 
and  would  only  be  used  against  external 
dangers  and  not  for  suppressing  the  local 
population,  we  have  heard  this  type  of  argu- 
ment  too  so  often.  We  have  heard  of  the 
theorv  of  supplying  arms  only  to  be  used  for 
specific  purposes  and  no  other.  We  do  not 
haTe  to  go  deep  Into  history  to  reaUse  what 
happened  when  particular  Government*  de- 
cided to  use  these  arms  for  purposes  ve^ 
different  from  what  the  donors  had  In  mind 
Use  of  U.S.  armament  In  the  Indo-Paklstan 
clash  in  1965  is  a  case  in  point.  „.,,„„. 

There  is  another  aspect  too.  United  Nations 
have  passed  resolutions  for  encouraging  Ub- 
eration  movements.  WiU  these  arms  help  or 
hinder  such  movements  even  if  they  were 
to  be  used  for  external  purposes? 

EquaUy  offensive  Is  the  theory  that  the 
supply  of  arms  does  not  In  any  way  reduce 
the  detestation  which  donor  countries  feel 
towards  apartheid  or  regimes  based  on  total 
race  discrimination.  Thew  countries  expect 
us  to  believe  that  such  a  supply  of  arms  do^ 
in  fact  discourage  these  racial  practices  and 
these  racist  regimes.  Logic  and  morality  can. 
indeed,  be  perverted  in  many  ways  and  It 
seems,  some  Christian  gentlemen  are  more 
adept  at  it  than  their  barbaric  ancestors, 
heathens  and  such  other  inferior  breeds. 

India  has  protested  against  the  proposed 
British  scheme  to  resume  sale  of  arms  to 
South  Africa.  The  Indian  Prime  Minister 
has.  It  seems,  conveyed  to  her  British  coun- 
terpart that  the  proposed  British  move  will 
heighten  tensions  and  mject  big  power  ri- 
valries into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Besides  India, 
a  number  of  Commonwealth  countries  have 
lodged  protests  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. ^        . 

Several  African  and  Asian  nations  have  In- 
formed the  United  Nations  that  the  sale  of 
arms  wlU  lead  to  Increasing  dehumanlsatlon 
of  non-White  Africans  and  Asians  living  In 
South  Africa.  The  proposal  is  reported  to 
have  created  such  a  reaction  that  African 
Commonwealth  countries  may  request  other 
member-nations  of  that  organization  to  boy- 
cott or  indefinitely  postpone  the  Common- 
wealth summit  due  to  be  held  in  Singapore 
next  January. 

That  the  only  threat  to  peace  and  security 
in  and  around  the  southern  half  of  Africa 
comes  from  South  Africa  regime's  covert  ag- 
gression and  subversion  against  the  neigh- 
bouring independent  countries  and  people 
under  colonial  yoke  struggling  for  their  free- 
dom is  proved  by  the  data  on  South  Africa's 
defence  budget  which  over  the  last  decade 
has  increased  from  44  million  rands  to  272 
mlUlon  rands  a  year.  Of  the  nearly  one  bU- 
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Hon  dollars  spent  on  defence  during  this 
period,  more  than  haU  was  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  weapons,  aircraft,  naval  stores,  and 
other  heavy  equipment.  The  South  African 
air  force  Is  being  geared  to  the  task  of  com- 
bating -Terrorists"  I.e.  the  freedom  struggle 
of  the  oppressed  people. 

The  contention  that  South  Africa  Is  re- 
ceiving these  weapons  for  external  defence 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  apart- 
held  has  not  been  borne  out  by  facts  nor 
was  It  ever  accepted  by  the  Security  Council. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Security  Council,  dur- 
mg  Its  deliberations  In  1963-64.  recognized 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  persuading 
South  Africa  to  discard  Its  racist  policies 
without  an  effective  embargo  en  the  supply 
of  arms  and  equipment  to  South  Africa  from 
other  countries.  This  was  reflected  in  Resolu- 
tion 181  of  August,  1963.  182  of  December, 
1963  and  191  of  June,  1964. 

The  Security  Council  thus  became  com- 
mitted to  a  certain  course  of  action  aimed 
at  weakening  Scuth  Africa's  capacity  to  Im- 
pose Its  racist  policies  in  Southern  Africa. 
But  neither  these  nor  other  measures  such 
as  the  cutting  off  of  economic  and  trade 
relations  and  prevention  of  flow  of  Invest- 
ments have  had  much  result  because  of  the 
actions  of  certain  states  whose  exports  to 
South  Africa  alone  make  the  crucial  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  of  embargo. 
M.iny  loopholes  have  been  found  to  circum- 
vent the  purport  of  these  resolutions. 

A  favoured  technique  has  been  the  claim 
that  weapons  are  being  supplied  under  L.D. 
contracts,  the  terms  of  which  are  rarely  spec- 
ified. In  a  country  like  South  Africa,  where 
the  Indigenous  people  are  kept  in  a  virtual 
state  of  serfdom,  even  the  supply  of  shot 
guns  and  hunting  equipment  by  South 
Africa's  trading  partners  adds  to  the  oppres- 
sive apparatus  of  that  country.  The  policy 
of  surreptitious  support  for  South  Africa's 
war  machine  has  done  much  damage  to  un- 
dermine effective  United  Nations  action 
against  apartheid. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  UN  Se- 
curity Council,  on  July  23,  approved  without 
any  dissenting  vote  a  resolution  calling  on 
all  states  to  bar  the  sale  of  arms  to  South 
Africa  "unconditionally  and  without  reserva- 
tions whatsoever."  The  vote  was  12  to  none 
with  Britain,  Prance  and  the  USA  abstain- 
ing. 

The  resolution,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  Council's  five  African  and  Asian  mem- 
bers strengthens  the  decisions  against  arms 
sales  to  South  Africa  approved  In  1963  and 
1964  by  applying  It  also  to  spare  parts,  the 
training  abroad  of  South  African  forces  and 
foreign  Investment  In  and  the  granting  of 
licenses  and  patenta  to  the  South  African 
arms  Industry. 

Explaining  Britain's  abstention,  the  Brit- 
ish delegate  brought  up  a  ridiculous  objec- 
tion to  the  condemnation  in  the  resolution 
of  "violations"  of  the  old  embargo.  He  said 
this  did  not  seem  a  suitable  word  to  use 
about  recommendations  made  by  the  Coun- 
cil. The  American  delegate  trotted  up  the 
excuse  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  was 
"too  sweeping"  and  went  beyond  the  limits 
of  what  the  U.8.  Government  was  prepared 
to  undertake.  The  Prench  delegate  did  not 
explain  his  absentlon  for  obvious  reasons. 
France  seems  to  have  actually  become  now 
South  Africa's  biggest  supplier  of  arms. 

The  struggle  against  the  aggressive  and  op- 
pressive action  of  South  Africa  started  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  when  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  led  the  movement  of  popular 
defiance  against  racial  discrimination.  Since 
then,  this  movement  nas  grown  considerably 
and  ^read  throughout  the  world.  It  was  the 
Delegation  of  India  that  first  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  United  Nations  the  practices 
of  the  racUt  regime  In  South  Africa.  Some 
people  never  forgave  India  for  It  but  India 
Is  nonetheless  proud  that  she  did  so  and  over 
the  years  her  Initiative  gathered  more  and 


more  strength  and  South  Africa  stands  today 
universally  condemned  and  can  find  real 
solace  only  In  the  embrace  of  colonial 
Portugal. 


Asms  fok  Apartheid 
Commenting  on  Tory  Government's  de- 
cision to  lift  arms  embargo  on  South  Africa, 
The  Hindustan  Times  (July  10)   edltortaUy 
said: 

"By  repealing  the  1964  arms  embargo.  Sir 
Alec  hopes  to  secure  the  defence  of  the  Cape 
route,  the  Joint  control  of  which  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Slmonstown  agreement.  The 
irony  Is  that  In  1967.  following  the  closure 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Tories  In  opposition 
demanded  arms  supply  to  South  Africa  on 
the  ground  that  the  Cape  route  had  become 
vital  for  western  shipping.  Now  they  argue 
that  with  the  Ukely  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  the  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  will  be  Intensified.  So  the 
Slmonstown  agreement  has  become  crucial. 

During  all  these  years  of  arms  embargo 
South  Africa  has  been  emphasising  Its  stra- 
tegic significance  to  the  defence  plants  of  the 
West.  Even  before  the  British  ban  on  mili- 
tary supplies  became  effective.  South  Africa 
had  diversified  Its  sources  of  supply  and 
found  Prance  quite  willing  to  do  business. 
Even  as  Mr.  Debre  was  thus  enlarging  Prench 
military  supplies,  the  Tories  in  Britain 
started  complaining  bitterly  that  Prance  was 
displacing  BrlUln  In  South  African  affec- 
tions and  might  even  acquire  the  Slmons- 
town naval  faclUtles.  Meanwhile  Pretoria  was 
assiduously  plugging  the  line  that  its  grow- 
ing military  power  coupled  with  Its  foreign 
policy  commitment  to  promote  economic 
integration  In  southern  and  central  Africa 
was  the  best  antidote  to  Soviet  penetration 
In  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  British 
move  shows  that  Whitehall  has  swallowed 
the  argument,  hook,  line,  and  sinker.  But  as 
Lord  Caradon,  who  resigned  recently  as  Brit- 
taln"8  chief  UN  representative,  has  pointed 
out.  It  would  amount  to  undoing  all  the  good 
work  done  In  the  last  six  years.  Though  the 
feeling  was  widespread  among  the  Asian- 
African  states  that  Britain  could  have  done 
more  against  South  Africa's  racial  policies, 
nobody  grudged  acknowledging  the  impor- 
tance of  the  arms  embargo.  Now  the  Tories 
are  putting  the  clock  back  and  placing  Bri- 
tain on  the  wrong  side  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween African  nationalism  and  white  mi- 
nority domination." 

Writing  on  the  same  subject.  The  Times  oj 
India  (July  9)  m  its  editorial  said: 

"It  will  be  a  crying  shame  for  Britain  If 
the  Tory  Government  agrees  to  sell  arms  to 
South  Africa.  It  la  true  that  such  a  deal  can 
earn  for  It  as  much  as  sterling  £225  mlUion 
In  three  years.  But  Is  It  In  such  dire  straits 
that  It  has  to  cast  all  moral  scruples  to  the 
winds  to  make  that  much  extra  money?  In 
any  case  the  Tory  ministers  should  be  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  it  U  the  lure  of  finan- 
cial   gain   alone  which   makes   the   Idea   of 
selling  arms  to  South  Africa  so  attractive  to 
them.  It  Is  disingenuous  of  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  to  cite  the  Slmonstown  agreement  to 
Justify  an  arms  deal.  That  agreement  m  no 
way    obliges    Britain    to    sell    sophisticated 
weapons  to  South  Africa.  If  this  had  not  been 
so  Dr.  Verwoerd  would  have  repudiated  the 
ajgreement  the  very  moment  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
fused to  sell  arms  to  his  Government.  It  Is 
equaUy  absurd  for  Sir  Alec  to  argue  that 
there  Is  a  threat  to  the  Capetown  route  Just 
because  the  Soviet  navy  has  started  visiting 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  United  States  does 
not  share  this  view.  Even  If  the  Soviet  naval 
presence  Is  greatly  strengthened  in  the  years 
to  come,  it  does  not  follow  that  It  will  Inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  movement  on  the 
high  seas.  In  the  wholly  unlikely  event  of 
any  such  Interference  South  Africa  by  Itself 
will  not  be  able  to  do  much  and  the  Western 
nations  will  have  to  act  directly  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  U.S.  By  selling  arms  to  South 
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Africa  in  these  circumstances  Britain  can     around  my  district  in  southern  CaUfor-  5^f "''iS'preedom 

only  help  to  decrease  the  sense  of  Isolation     nia,  this  kind  of  work  is  presenUy  being  ^ert^  Independent 

of  the  racist  regime  there  and  alienate  not     undertaken.  other 

only  all  African  people  but  also  all  coloured         ^  would  like  to  salute  and  compliment  uecUne  To  State 

It  is  an  essentially  moral  Issue.  It  should      the    Southwest   Voters   Registration   for  ^„  Ti:.r*t^/-.Ma  tv-*   athlt 

not  be  confused  by  raising  questions  regard-     j^eir  outstanding   and  nonpartisan  ef-  OBJECIlONB  i\»  aub* 

ing  the  likely  use  of  the  weapons  for  crush-     ^^^^  jj^  j^g  public  interest  to  help  Call-  

ing  the  resistance  of  the  suppressed  and  res-     j       ^^ns  to  register  and  vote.  By  their  ^Qf^    MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

tlve  African  majority.  Dr.  Vorster  can  com-     '"rthwhile  efforts   these  individuals  are  """     wiiwiwi-i*  ..*/*«.  , 

fortablv  Klven  an  assurance  on  thU  score,     wonnwmie  ^"O/";. ''"'~r  "    ..tJjfrT  nf  °'  "irw  mexico 

£uS  'AfScTls^lf-sufllclent  In  small  arms     clearly  f 'no^J'^S^.L^  demSr^v  c^  ^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

required   to  deal  with  guerilla  bands  and     tie  help  from  its  friends,    democracy  can  ""•    "^ 

angry  crowds.  What  Is  more,  armed  resist-     work  more  effectively  toward  the  goal  of  Friday.  August  14,  1970 

ance  In  the  country  Is  still  so  sporadic  and     having  each  citizen's  vote  be  heard  by  j^  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 

iii-organised  that  the  police  force  is  more     j^j^  Government.  jg  g^  fetter  I  have  received  from  a  con- 

than  capable  of  dealing  with  It  In  Miy  ca«.                  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  meaningful  con-  gjituent  of  mine.  Ronald  Standler,  and  I 

have  b€«n  quite  generous  with  supplies.  The     registration,  I  want  to  include  at  this  record.  Mr.  Standler.  a  physics  major 

Prench  Panhard  armoured  cars,  for  instance,     point  in  my  remarks  the  text  01  a  mau-  ^^  ^^^  University  of  Denver,  has  devoted 

can  serve  the  same  deadly  purpose  that  the     ing  which  I  will  send  to  all  of  the  resa-  ^  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  his  re- 

Brltish  Saracen  armoured  personnel  carriers     dents  of  my  district.  This  mailing  will  g^j^j-j^   oq   ABM   and  his   remarks   are 

did  in  the  massacre  at  Sharpeville  a  decade     ^^^  ^  Inform  my  constituents  of  what  _,o_*vi  noting  • 

ago.  The  strike  aircraft  which  the  Italians              registration   requirements   are   and  ,                     ^                ^f  my 

rdLiSTmrrcUTer-rurgefcy^^perl!     where  they  may  write  or  call  to^uxe  ..^^rto'^Te  ^"^ua^S' S'^Syste^ 

IfonrThey  can  do  the  job  of  bomblnrthe     that  they  will  be  registered  for  the  No-  f^^ilsed  in  my  letter  of  26  July. 

Africans  as  well  as  the  far  more  sophisticated     vcmber  election.  In  this  manner.  I  am  ^a  a  scholar  I  have  a  very  strong  IncUna- 

and  costly  Buccaneers.  Slmllariy,  not  much     hopeful  that  we  can  significantly  reduce  tlon  toward  bibliographic  Integrity.  I  guar- 

purpose  is  served  by  references  to  the  UN     the  level  of  nonparticipation  in  our  im-  antee  that  the  quotations  are  accurate  and 

Security  Councirs  resolution  of  1964  which     p^rtant  electoral  process  and  assure  that  that   I  have  ^o*  mis«pr««ted  what  ^e 

prohibits  the  sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa.     ^{^^  ^^nt  to  play  their  rightful  roles  speaker  said  by  <^'^^^^ ^'^^.''^\^!. 

If  Prance  and  Italy  are  not  Inhibited  by  It.     ?"  „,  ViIr^^^o^T^il  Kp  hPi™»d  and  en-  I  <lo  not  include  any  material  that  appears 

whrtSould  Britain  be?  Mr.  Heath  and  Sir     Ul  OUT  democracy  '^.^.^^^^  *"°„^°  unreasonable  or  Inaccurate  under  the  gulae 

mL  carieKUlmately  ask  their  Interlocutors     couraged  to  do  SO.  I  include  the  afore-  ^  footnote.  I  think  everything  In  this  paper 

If  ^he   intfrn^ional    community   has   ever     mentioned    text    at    this    pomt    in    the  i^  credible.  I  do  not  know  of  any  satisfactory 

censured    countries    which    have    gleefully     Record:  answer  to  any  of  the  points  m  this  survey, 

rushed  into  the  arms  market  in  South  Africa         ^^  YOU  Registered   to  Vote?  The  following  list  glve«  **"»«;i»"?^„*Jf*^ 

and  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  British                   coNSTmrENT:  The  act  of  voting  Is  in  textual  /"^t^o***;  ^^''^"^Jf '  1°"°^^ 

trade  sanctions  against  Rhodesia.""                       fundamental  to  a  Democracy.  But  you  can-  the  abbreviation  In  the  footnote  is  the  page 

not  vote  unless  you  are  registered.  If  you,  or  number  of  the  work  cited.                   wiesner 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON     -isrs.r^".n'i.;s».r«  ^-~f^VXS.S.^ 

OF  CALIFORNIA                                Southwest  Voters  Registration.  Their  officials  ^^^^°-^^^^.  r^fense  and  Military  Con- 

Fnday,  August  14.  1970                   you  ^ay  choose  to  indicate  on  the  return  priatxoru,,     =f/*«Y^r^„^'r' 

Mr      CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr.     card) .  and  every  effort  wlU  be  made  to  reg-  ^^^l^^^^^^^ZtZJ^e  House  Commit- 

Sneaker   the  privUege  of  voting  is  one  of     ^^'' ^'''^^''?^-„  ,^  «a,^t,r  to  vote  if  bv  tee  on  Armed  services.  "Miutary  Posture"'  27 

fhrmS't?he?ishedlmchwe>^edcans     ,o?e^ -^!«,Sr«H^.?|??Lr^o^°Se"aS  -^A^ -^^5?^-^  ^  sTb^^mmittee 

possess.  Yet  how  many  of  us  bother  to     ^^^  „„^^  ,„  California  for  1  year  and  the  „/^^*^3UuX  of  the  Joint  Com- 

exercise  this  privilege?  And  how  many     county  for  90  days.  mitteTontomteET^. '"Scope.  Magnitude, 

of  us  are  barred  from  doing  so  by  archaic         h  you  have  any  questions,  please  oaU  the  ^'  impUcatlons  of  the  United  States  Anti- 

and   frustrating   voting    regulations— or     county  RegUtrar  of  Voters  at  62&-93n.  ext.  j^^.^^ /^  MlssUe    Program".    6-7    November 

antivoting  regulations,  depending  on  ones     63231,  or  the  Southwest  Vgters  Registration  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

viewpoint— which  throw  all  sorts  of  ob-     at  756-4750.  jgj,;  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 

Stacles  in  a  potential  voter's  path?  Sta-             sincerely.            _^  Economy  in  Government  of  |t»«7«"/  '^f^ 

Ltics  paint  Trather  grim  picture  of  Just                               ''""^fcS.^wW.  ^"^  ^,^::^'^.''i^  ^^^r  i^^Til 

how  widespread  and  extensive  the  non-                                    "  pons  systems,     2»-3i  December  hkw,  -• 

voting  population  is.                                              ir  Yop  Am  Not  Now  RrcismtEP  To  Votk  ^""lM-    Donald  S.  Busaey:    The  Safeguard 

No  fewer  than  47  million  Americans                           fili.  in  and  Rittjrn  ABM—some  of  the  issues.  LegUlaUve  Refer- 

f  ailed  to  vote  in  the  1968  presidential  elec-         (Note.— Fining  out  and  returning  this  card  ^^ce  Service.  1  July  1969. 40  pages. 

tion    The  nonvoters  outnumbered  those     aoes  not  register  you  to  vote,  but  every  effort  gj^.  juchard  L.  Garwin  &  Hans  A.  Bethe: 

casting  ballots  for  Richard  Nixon  by  17     win  be  made  to  have  a  Deputy  Registrar  con-  "AnU-BalUsUc-MlasUe    Syrtems."    Scientific 

million    and  the  turnouts  in  State  and     tact  you.)  American,  March  1968. 218:  21-31. 

i!v.al    eleXi^  are    usually    even    more         Attention:  We  are  presently  not  registered  SAFE/INPRO:       Safeguard      Information 

Sle.lJSneX^ride  ogives  on     to  vote:  (Please  print)  S^^f  f^^f  ""*  '^  Department  of  Defense. 

being  the  world's  leading  example  of  de-         Names:   - — - ^         Hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed 

mocracy,  the  truth  is  that  we  lag  far  be- serrices     committee     •Authorization     for 

hind  other  free,  western  nations,  in  terms     Mnitary  Procurement,  Research  and  Develop- 

of  voter  participation.                                      nf^'  zip'            II  men*.    Pi»«*»    ■^«*'    ^'''^'    "**,«Sf'SnS 

Although    most    of     the    regulations         ^Uy.^. "  p-  ""      _  strength"  20  February  to  ll  June  1970,  2492 

which  block  many  citizens  from  voting  ^  timi'to'^nuct:"  P*^  „  T^«,.«h.r-  "abm  Radars- 
require  State  or  Federal  legislation  to  be  i^  ^^e  Evening  „s?^  f*"^m^s^an^2irJ^^. 
altered,  we  can  nevertheless  work  within  During  the  Day  K^L^r  iT4  oLes  5^  Aeronautics. 
the  present  system  to  assure  that  quaU-  call  First  ''^J^  HeSn^f o^the  Subcommittee 
fled  voters  are  helped  to  register  and  to  Party  preference:  on  TterSt^nf?  OrS^nlxaaon  and  Dls- 
vote  in  the  coming    elections.    In    and        Democratic  «>»    uiiernawo 
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armament  Affairs  or  tbe  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  "Strategic  and  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Implications  of  ABM  Systems."  6  March 
to  21  May  1969.  621  pages. 

Let  me  put  before  you  what  I  consider  the 
arguments  against  deploying  Safeguard  from 
the  sclenUflc-engineering  viewpoint. 
coMPtrms 
The  computers  In  the  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem will  be  the  "largest  and  most  complex 
ever  built."  (ABM  6)  Dr.  Foster,  director  of 
Defense  reseckrch  and  engineering,  has  con- 
ceded that  "when  you  try  to  Integrate  these 
two  1  missile  site  radar  and  Sprint)  you  have 
a    software    program    that    Is    enormous.' 
(HASC  7070)   The  computer  must  interpret 
the  radar  signals,  distinguish  ICBM  warheads 
from  satelUtes,  space  Junk,  aurora  borealls. 
astronomical  objects  (e.g..  the  moon) .  decoys, 
chaff,  etc:  correct  for  refraction  and  reflec- 
Uon  of  radar  signals  by  nuclear  explosions. 
KiUde  our  Interceptor  missiles  to  the  target, 
and  arm  and  fire  those  ABM  warheads  that 
do  successfully  intercept  the  target.  In  addi- 
tion   10  to   15"c   of  the  computer  capacity 
would  be  assigned  to  checking  Its  perform- 
ance for  errors  and  defects,  such  as  pinpoint- 
ing   the    location    of    equipment    failures. 
(ABM  6.  116)  Since  all  of  these  tasks  must 
be  performed  more  or  less  simultaneously, 
the  computer  will  use  "the   time  shared'  ap- 
proach still  being  developed  by  data  proc- 
esalng   theorists."    (ABM  6)    The  computer 
must  be  programmed  to  correcUy  respond  to 
nearly  every  possible  event  If  Safeguard  Is 
to  work  In  a  dependable  manner;  It  has  been 
concluded  that  "there  U  a  subsUnUal  like- 
lihood that  .  .  .  unpredictable  effects  [would 
cause!  the  system  (tol  .  .  .  fall  cony)letely. 
for  totally  unexpected  reasons."  (ABM  117> 
"To  put  perfected  software  into  an  ABM 
system  would  be— and  this  Is  the  consensus 
of  experienced  system  programers— Impossi- 
ble. All  the  large  software  systems  that  exist 
contain  'bugs.'  There  Is  no  prospect  for  wholly 
perfecting  any  large  software  system  In  the 
next  decade. "  (ABM  123)  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  the  Safeguard  ABM  Is  doomed 
to  failure   because  the   computers   are   not 
perfect;    but   It  does  lessen   the  chance  of 
Safeguard  operating  efficiently  and  continu- 
ously.  Constant  testing   and   improvements 
wUl  be  done  with  the  Safeguard  system.  It  Is 
in  these  improvements  that  another  danger 
comes.  "The  revtelng  (of  the  computer  pro- 
gram 1  has  to  be  done  very  carefully  because 
a  programmer  Is  likely  to  do  more  barm  than 
good  when  he  makes  a  'corrective'  change. 
Correcting  one  error  may  expose  (or  create] 
another,  which,  when  It  gets  a  chance,  may 
disrupt   the   whole   subsystem — which   may 
then  disrupt  (or'concelvably  even  destroy) 
the  over-all  system."  (ABM  128>  As  has  been 
my  experience  with  very  small  programs  at 
the  University  of  Denver,  debugging  a  pro- 
gram tB  an  art.  True,  logic  and  mathematics 
helps,  but  they  are  not  sufficient.  (SFRC  494) 
The  failure  of  the  computer  will   imply 
complete  failure  of  the  entire  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, since  there  would  be  no  other  poeslble 
manner  In  which  so  much  Information  could 
be  accurately  procesaed  In  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. A  highly  skilled  technician  could  not 
manually  operate  the  Safeguard  system  using 
only   his   perceptions    and    good    Judgment 
without  the  assistance  of  the  computer. 

A  well  known  Bureau  of  the  Budget  report 
of  late  1968  by  Mr.  Richard  A.  Stubbing 
found  that  sophisticated  electronics  systems 
In  their  first  year  of  deployment  were  likely 
to  have  failure  rates  much  higher  than  the 
standards  set  forth  In  the  original  specifica- 
tions. "A  sample  of  13  major  Air  Porce/Navy 
aircraft  and  missile  programs  with  sophisti- 
cated electronic  systems  Initiated  since  1955" 
showed  that  only  four  systems  had  "rellabll-' 
Ity  over  75%  of  Initial  speclflcatlona."  (SFRC 
453)  On  the  basis  of  this  dismal  record  one 
may  expect  the  Safeguard  computer  to  per- 
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form  less  perfectly  than  Its  designers  and 
proponents  claim. 

EnxcTs  or  ionization  on  radar 
When  a  nuclear  warhead  Is  detonated  In 
the  atmosphere,  the  sudden  release  of  radia- 
tion In  the  form  of  X-rays  creates  a  fireball 
(ENW  44,  316)  of  temperature  on  the  order 
of  several  tens  of  million  degrees  Celsius. 
(ENW  29),  which  In  turn  Ionizes  the  air. 
The  gamma  rays  emitted  by  the  Initial  and 
residual  nuclear  radiation  will  also  produce 
ionization  (ENW  373),  as  wUl  beta  rays  from 
the  residual  nuclear  radiation  (ENW  470). 
If  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  Is  at  least 
1/10.000  that  of  the  sea  level  value,  the  Ion- 
ized air  will  absorb  energy  from  the  radar 
wave  and  attenuate  the  wave  (ENW  506-7). 
However,  if  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  Is 
sufficiently  high  the  collisions  between  neu- 
tral and  Ionized  molecules  Is  frequent  enough 
to  cause  the  Ionization  to  "disappear  very 
rapidly."  (ENW  507-8)  The  two  opposing 
effects  of  air  density  limit  the  most  serious 
attenuation  oi  radar  waves  to  the  region  45 
miles  above  the  Earth's  surface,  plus  or  minus 
ten  miles  (ENW  510,  532).  Elaborate  tables, 
graphs,  and  formulae  are  available  to  predict 
the  area  of  the  sky  and  degree  of  attenuation 
produced  by  a  one  megaton  fission  bomb  at 
various  altitudes.  (ENW  512-646)  As  a  phys- 
ics student  I  believe  In  the  sanctity  of  num- 
bers: certainly  anyone  can  make  some  as- 
sumptions and  then  produce  some  impres- 
sive appearing  calculations  to  "prove"  what- 
ever they  desire.  Only  with  access  to  classified 
Information  can  the  dependence  upon  as- 
sumptions be  converted  to  a  factual  ap- 
praisal. I  will  make  one  crude  caculatlon  to 
demonstrate  how  such  a  calculation  might 
be  performed. 

We  are  given  that  in  "the  D  region  of  the 
normal  ionosphere,  an  electron  density  of  one 
electron  per  cubic  centimeter  will  cause  a 
ten  megacycle  signal  to  suffer  an  attenuation 
of  about  4X10-'  decibel  per  mile  of  travel. 
For  other  electron  densities,  and  for  higher 
slpnal  frequencies,  the  attenuation  Is  directly 
proportional  to  the  electron  density  and 
Inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
siraal  frwjuency."  (ENW  527)  The  frequency 
of  the  PAR  (perimeter  acquisition  radar)  Is 
purportedly  442MHz.  (SD  58)  4xl(HX 
(l/44)»=2xlO-»  db  attenuation  per  mile  of 
travel  In  the  D  region  per  electron/ml  for  the 
Safeguard  PAR  radar. 

A  one  megaton  fission  bomb  detonated 
ten  to  forty  miles  above  the  Earth's  surface 
will  produce  electron  densities  of  at  least 
8  x  16*  electrons/ml  In  the  D  layer  over  an 
eighteen  minute  period.  (ENW  520)  If  the 
radar  beam  Is  at  a  twenty  degree  angle  with 
respect  to  the  horizontal,  the  beam  length  In 
the  D  layer  Is  given  by  10x(l/cos80°)  =59 
miles  (ENW  528). 

Since  the  beam  passes  through  the  D  layer 
twice  (once  going  to  the  target  and  again 
on  the  return  trip  back  to  the  receiver), 
the  total  mileage  In  the  D  layer  Is  118  miles. 
Hence  the  attenuation  of  the  PAR  beam  18 
minutes  after  detonation  Is  given  by 

2xl0-»x8xl0^118  =  19db=87%  loss, 
which  Is  quite  high.  "No  radar  can  perform 
adequately  with  a  20  db  loss  term,  over  and 
above  normal  lossee,  added  to  its  range  equa- 
tion." (SD  60)  The  significant  blackout  for 
the  PAR  wlU  last  less  than  one  hour  If  only 
one  fission  bomb  Is  exploded  as  described 
above:  at  that  time  the  electron  density 
wlU  have  declined  to  10*  elecerons/ml  and 
the  attenuation  to  2.4  db.  (ENW  520) 

The  MSR  (mlssUe  site  radar)  with  Its 
vUtra  high  frequency  of  3  GHz  (SD68)  will 
have  about  forty-six  times  less  attenuation 
than  the  PAR.  so  It  Is  relatively  Immune 
to  blackout. 

There  are.  In  addition  to  blackout  (exces- 
sive attenuation  of  radar  signals  by  high 
Ion  densities),  two  other  lonlzatlon-radar 
Interactions  that  are  Important,  although 
tisually  omitted  from  discussions  of  the  ABM. 
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One  of  these  is  the  refraction  problem. 
This  occurs  When  the  radar  beam  passes 
through  a  region  where  the  electron  density 
changes.  This  Is  completely  analogous  to  the 
common  experience  of  a  pencil  partially 
Immersed  In  water  appearing  bent.  You  can 
measure  the  Index  of  refraction  of  water 
and.  after  measuring  some  angles  and  per- 
forming simple  calciUatlons.  apply  a  correc- 
tion to  show  that  the  pencil  Is  straight  with- 
out removing  It  from  the  water.  A  similar 
calculation  could  be  performed  In  the  case 
of  refraction  of  radar  waves  If  the  electron 
densities  tor  the  sky  between  the  target 
and  radar  were  knovm  (they  are  not  known). 
Fortunately  the  error  Is  often  small:  the 
error  wUl  be  less  than  V»  degree  of  arc  for 
angles  of  Incidence  lefS  than  eighty  de- 
grees and  changes  of  lO"  electrons/ml  for  a 
400  MHz  radar.  (ENW  528-9.)  However,  a 
small  angular  error  can  correspond  to  a  large 
error  In  position  for  distant  objects.  As  the 
angle  of  Incidence  Increases  there  Is  a  rapidly 
increasing  refraction  error  until  the  beam 
Is  reflected  by  the  Ions.  A  400  MHz  beam 
meeting  a  4  x  10'  electron/ml  density  at  an 
Incidence  angle  of  seventy  degrees  or  more 
will  be  reflected.  (ENW  630) 

The  other  problem  Is  the  formation  of  er- 
ratic. Irregular  patches  of  highly  Ionized  air 
In  alignment  with  the  Earth's  magnetic  field. 
The  patches  reflect  radar  waves  and  may 
give  the  computer  the  false  impression  that 
the  patches  are  a  solid  physical  object.  The 
phenomena  are  called  "clutter"  (SASC  2306) 
and  may  appear  to  twinkle  like  the  stars. 
(ENW  529)  "Not  enough  Is  known  of  these 
phenomena  to  permit  a  quantitative  de- 
scription." (ENW  529)  Hence,  this  precludes 
our  programming  the  Safeguard  computer 
to  Interpret  these  patches  properly. 

The  warheads  In  our  ABM  missiles  will  be 
designed  to  contribute  as  little  Ionization  as 
possible,  but  under  the  laws  of  physics  they 
cannot  avoid  some  Ionization.  The  enemy 
may  choose  to  detonate  high  yield  devices 
at  high  altitudes  inside  the  range  of  PAR 
but  beyond  the  range  of  Spartan  ABM.  This 
Is  called  a  precursor  attack;  Its  goal  is  to 
blind  and  distort  the  PAR.  To  defeat  the 
effecta  of  Ionization  upon  the  radar  beam, 
the  PAR  units  at  various  northern  ABM 
sites  will  be  coordinated  in  the  hope  that 
other  PAR  units  can  see  behind  the  blackout 
region  of  one  PAR.  (SASC  260,  HASC  7075). 
In  corxluslon.  Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  Nobel 
laureate  In  physics,  said  "my  favorite  pen- 
etration aid  is  blackout."  (SFTEIC  36)  Dr. 
Wolfgang  Panofsky,  Director  of  Stanford 
University  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  states 
"It  has  now  become  clear  that  the  MSR  and 
Its  computer  will  have  to  perform  autonom- 
oxisly  without  any  benefit  from  the  PAR." 
(SASC  2307) . 

MINTJTEMZN/SAJTGUARB    ANTAGONISM 

The  high  power  Safeguard  radars  may 
damage  the  Mlnutemen  missiles  In  the 
ground  and  during  the  initial  part  of  their 
trajectory.  Some  twenty  million  dollars  may 
be  spent  on  proper  shielding  for  the  Mlnute- 
men system.  (HASC  7592-6)  Also,  If  a  pre- 
cursor attack  Is  mounted  against  Safeguard, 
the  high  radiation  and  Ionization  levels 
might  Interfere  with  the  Mlnutemen  if  their 
trajectory  passed  through  the  nuclear  debris. 

PBNETRATION    AIDS:     DECOT8 

In  any  rational  assault  on  an  ABM  system, 
decoys  will  be  used  to  exhaust  the  supply  of 
Interceptor  missiles  at  little  expense  to  the 
offense.  A  decoy  must  be  lightweight  to  con- 
serve fuel  of  the  launch  vehicle  (If  the  en- 
emy wanted  a  heavy  decoy,  they  might  as 
well  put  a  warhead  inside  since  ICBMs  are  In 
limited  supply  and  every  reentry  vehicle  has 
a  chance  of  reaching  the  target)  and  be 
placed  on  a  credible  trajectory  toward  an 
Important  target  so  that  the  defense  will 
find  It  Imperative  that  the  decoy  be  Inter- 
cepted. 
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Two  types  of  decoys  may  figure  promi- 
nently In  an  attack.  The  first  is  "tank  frag- 
ments," so  called  because  they  axe  pieces  of 
the  fuel  tank  and  booster  rocket  which  have 
been  dispersed  by  a  small  conventional  ex- 
plosive charge  after  the  nuclear  warhead  has 
separated.  The  same  explosive  that  breaks 
up  the  rocket  will  also  put  each  tank  frag- 
ment on  a  slightly  different  trajectory  from 
the  warhead.  The  other  type  o«f  decoy  Is  an 
aluminum  coated  plastic  balloon  which  Is 
infiated  and  released  above  the  atmosphere. 
Above  the  atmosphere  there  Is  no  frlctlonal 
drag;  balloons  will  exhibit  the  same  ballis- 
tics as  warheads.  The  balloons,  of  course, 
can  be  manufactured  to  have  a  shape  In- 
distinguishable from  warheads. 

It  is  commonly  argued  by  proponents  of 
the  Safeguard  ABM  that  the  Chinese  do 
not  have  the  technology  capable  of  making 
decent  decoys.  The  authoritative  Legislative 
Reference  Service  states  that  "Chinese  tech- 
nical competence  should  not  be  underrated. 
If  the  same  kind  of  high  priority  Is  assigned 
to  this  effort  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  for  the  nuclear  weapon,  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  could  develop  penetra- 
tion aids  that  could  outwit  the  Safeguard 
system  as  presently  conceived."  (LRS  33) 

PENITKATION    AIDS:    CHAIT 

Chaff  was  originally  tinsel  much  like  the 
material  used  to  decorate  Christmas  trees 
that  was  dropped  from  bomber  aircraft  to 
confMse  defense  radar.  The  ABM  radar  has 
a  much  higher  frequency  than  an  AA  (anti- 
aircraft) radar  and,  thus,  the  chaff  may  be 
reduced  In  size.  The  size  of  chaff  Is  usually 
given  as  half  the  wavelength  of  the  radar 
It  is  used  against:  the  chaff  would  be  a 
refiectlng  dipole.  "A  wire  of  a  given  length 
Is  also  effective  against  a  radar  of  shorter 
wavelength."  (SA.29) 

Using  the  basic  relationship  f7=c  where 
c  =  3xl0"  meters/sec.  the  velocity  of  electro- 
magnetic waves,  we  solve  for  the  wavelength 
-,  of  the  PAR:  7=3X10»/4.4X10«=0.7  meter 
and  -,  of  the  MSR:  7=3X10«/3X10»=0.1 
meter. 

Hence  wires  35  cm  long  will  be  adequate 
chaff  for  both  the  PAR  and  MSR.  Adjusting 
Dr.  Bethe's  computation  (SA.  29)  we  find 
that  one  hundred  million  (10*)  copper  wires 
0.001  Inch  In  diameter  and  35  centimeters 
long  will  weigh  only  140  kilogrammes:  "easily 
carried  by  an  ICBM."  (SFRC  36)  These  chaff 
vrtres  are  admittedly  dlfBcult  to  disperse 
evenly  over  a  large  volume.  (SFRC,  36)  once 
this  Is  done,  the  chaff  gives  a  radar  Imiage  of 
"a  large  obscure  volume,  many  miles  across, 
moving  on  a  ballistic  trajectory."  (ABM  20) 
In  the  ionosphere  the  chaff  cloud  would  re- 
quire that  several  Spartans  be  targeted  in- 
side the  cloud  to  destroy  possible  warheads 
hidden  Inside.  The  obnoxious  stuff  (chaff) 
will  "fioat"  In  the  atmosphere  and  might  be 
cleaned  up  with  the  powerful  atmosphere 
blast  of  a  nuclear  ABM  warhead. 

Since  all  rationally  constructed  penetra- 
tion aids  are  lightweight,  the  defense  could 
Ignore  everything  until  it  enters  the  atmos- 
phere. At  that  point  atmospheric  drag  will 
sort  the  less  dense  penetration  aids  from  the 
heavier  warheads.  This  technique  makes  area 
defense  impossible  and  reduces  the  margin 
of  available  time  to  mere  seconds.  With  de- 
coys the  number  of  objects  considered  by  the 
computer  will  be  unusually  large,  which 
means  that  the  time-shared  computer  will 
be  slower  In  Issuing  Instructions — a  slow- 
ness that  may  be  fatal  when  every  millisecond 
counts. 

PXNETaATION    aids:  JAMMING 

The  final  type  of  penetration  aid  Is  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  or  Jamming.  A  radio 
transmitter  could  be  placed  inside  a  decoy 
which  would  send  out  noisy  signals  on  radar 
frequencies.  The  transmitter  would  not  re- 
quire high  power  since  the  radar  signals  are 
relatively    weak    at    target    distances.    This 
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might  offer  great  success  In  confounding  the 
defense. 

MSR    EAST    TARGET 

Because  the  radar  must  be  housed  In  a 
building  transparent  to  radio  waves  and  be- 
cause It  Is  requisite  to  Safeguard's  operation, 
the  radar  Is  an  obvious  target.  The  radars 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  blast  damage 
than  Mlnutemen  alios.  (SFRC  271,  SASC 
2215)  "Clearly.  If  sUos  can  be  targeted,  so  can 
radars,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  which  would 
crumble  first."  (SD  67)  The  estimate  Is  that 
the  radars  can  not  endure  more  than  a  thirty 
pound  per  square  Inch  overpressure.  (SD  67, 
ABM  40)  A  one  megaton  bomb  will  produce 
thirty  psl  overpressures  up  to  1.3  miles  from 
ground  zero.  (ENW  Bomb  Effects  Computer) 
Since  the  radar  buildings  already  contain  a 
Vg  Inch  thick  steel  plate  In  addition  to  rein- 
forced concrete  walls,  It  Is  doubtful  If  they 
can  be  further  hardened  and  still  be  trans- 
parent to  radio  waves.   (HASC7104) 

NOT    MUCH    TIME 

It  takes  an  ICBM  34  minutes  to  travel 
6000  nautical  miles.  (ABM103)  Regardless  of 
the  detection  system  we  use,  we  can  never 
have  more  than  this  brief  length  of  time  to 
prepare  for  the  onslaught.  In  order  to  Inter- 
cept the  enemy's  warhead,  we  must  launch 
our  ABM  within  four  to  ten  minutes  after 
the  PAR  detects  the  warhead.  (SFRC  266- 
270)  In  these  few  minutes  we  must  acquire 
accurate  data  on  the  trajectory  and  make  a 
number  of  decisions.  There  Is  one  decision 
that  requires  special  attention.  All  ABM  In- 
terceptors are  equipped  with  a  nuclear  war- 
head which,  under  present  U.S.  policy,  would 
require  the  consent  of  the  President  before 
we  could  fire  them. 

I  think  most  people,  both  proponents  and 
adversaries  of  Safeguard  deployment,  agree 
that  It  Is  a  wise  policy  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  authorize  the  use  of  any  nuclear 
weapon  by  our  nation's  armed  forces.  A  few 
people  have  suggested  that  It  will  be  nec- 
essary (but  not  necessarily  wise)  to  delegate 
that  authority  to  a  Junior  military  officer  at 
the  Safegtiard  control  center.  (HASC  7069) 

In  the  few  minutes  available  for  his  deci- 
sion, the  President  will  not  have  very  much 
Information  available.  He  will  hardly  have 
time  for  consultation  with  those  standing 
beside  him,  not  to  mention  meaningful 
consultations  with  his  regular  advisors.  The 
whole  Idea  of  requiring  Presidential  consent 
Is  to  allow  him  the  opportunity  to  deliberate, 
and  not  a  computer  or  a  military  officer. 
But  the  concept  Is  almost  meaningless  If  the 
President  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  In- 
formation available  before  he  makes  the  de- 
cision. Hence  the  President's  decision  will  be 
only  a  token  expression. 

Representative  Otis  G.  Pike  (NT)  has  de- 
clared: "I  don't  believe  you  can  get  to  the 
President  a  message,  have  a  rational  decision 
made  by  the  President,  have  the  decision 
made  to  authorize  the  firing  of  the  system 
In  [deleted]  minutes.  I  dont  know  anybody 
else  who  believes  It  either."  (HASC  7001) 
Both  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard 
and  General  Star  bird  (commander  of  Safe- 
guard) were  present  but  did  not  refute  Mr. 
Pike's  statement  except  to  say  that  the  sys- 
tem had  the  capability  of  getting  the  mes- 
sage to  and  from  the  President  even  If  he 
were  In  Rumanl:i. 

Dr.  Llckllder.  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering at  MIT,  has  written:  "Early  In  lt« 
operation  life,  the  Ballistic  Btlsslle  Early 
Warning  System  [BMEWS]  made  Its  now- 
famous  detection  of  'Incoming  ballistic  mis- 
siles' that  turned  out  to  be  the  moon.  Fortu- 
nately, cool  wisdom  In  Colorado  SiMings — 
and  lack  of  confidence  In  the  new  system — 
prevailed  over  the  refiex  of  counterstrlke.  and 
what  could  have  been  the  greatest  tragedy 
In  history  became  a  lesson.  Was  the  lesson 
merely  to  remember  that  large,  distant  ob- 
jects can  refiect  as  much  energy  as  smaller, 
nearer  ones?  Or  was  It  that  men  may  not 
trust  the  advice  of  untested  electronic  sys- 
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terns  enough  to  launch  nuclear  missiles?  Or 
was  It  that  men  should  not  trust  the  ad- 
vice of  untested  electronic  systems?"  (ABM 
122-3) 

Senator  Albert  Gore  has  presented  an  In- 
structive hypothetical  case:  "A  sergeant  or  a 
lieutenant  ...  or  whoever  Is  out  In  Montana 
at  the  missile  site,  who  finally  gets  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  telephone, 
and  In  an  excited  voice  says.  'Mr.  President, 
the  radars.  4>^  minutes  ago,  picked  up  three 
ICBMs  coming  over  the  horizon  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  tbey  are  In  trajectory  bring- 
ing them  on  top  of  us.  which  button  do  I 
push?'  The  President  asks  some  questions, 
and  he  said.  'ISi.  President.  I  see  three  more. 
We  have  got  three  minutes  left.'  'Well,  do 
you  see  any  more?'  'Yes,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  more  and  they  are  headed  for  North 
Dakota:  which  button  do  I  press?'  (Senator 
Fulbrtght:]  'The  panic  button.'"  (SPRC 
213) 

roBS 

The  problem  of  time  is  Intensified  If  the 
enemy  begins  their  attack  with  a  "Frac- 
tional Orbital  Bombardment  System" 
(FOBS).  The  trajectory  used  by  FOBS  Is  a 
circular  one  which  follows  the  Earth's 
curvature  at  approximately  constant  alti- 
tude. This  altitude  Is  kept  as  low  as  possible 
so  that  It  appears  above  the  horizon  only 
when  It  Is  near  the  target.  The  advantage 
of  FOBS  then  Is  that  It  has  a  very  short 
time  between  detection  by  our  radar  and  Its 
impact  on  target:  if  the  FOBS  projectile  files 
at  an  altitude  of  100  nautical  miles  (116 
statute  miles)  the  time  difference  between 
initial  radar  acquisition  and  impact  on  tar- 
get Is  only  three  and  a  haU  minutes. 
(ABM  104)  FOBS  may  escape  detection  by 
BMEWS  because  of  Its  low  altitude.  (JCAE 
129)  FOBS  can  also  be  used  to  send  a  missile 
via  the  South  Pole.  (SFRC  278)  Fortunately, 
the  payload  that  can  be  carried  by  FOBS  la 
from  %  to  %  that  which  can  be  carried  by 
an  ICBM  on  a  conventional  trajectory  (SA 
23)  and  Is  probably  less  than  three  mega- 
tons. (JCAE  18)  The  accuracy  of  ^BS  ^ 
poorer  than  that  of  an  ICBM.  (ABM  220) 
A  small  change  In  trajectory  might  a"ow  a 
FOBS  to  orbit  the  Earth  several  times  should 
It  be  desired  that  It  not  Impact  Immediately. 

With  FOBS  It  may  be  possible  to  stage  a 
successful  surprise  attack  on  Safeguard  and 
If  FOBS  warheads  do  knock  out  the  MSsK. 
Safeguard  is  dead. 

SAFITT/HAIH    TRIGGER 

Professor  Herbert  York  has  pointed  out  a 
contradiction  between  "hair  trigger"  readi- 
ness and  safety  requirements.  I  wish  to  quote 
his  explanation  of  this:  "I  should  like  now 
to  trim  to  a  technical  problem  that  pertains 
to  all  the  forms  of  ABM  so  far  propcsed.  but 
which  unfortunately  Is  not  so  simple  to  dis- 
cuss ...    (as  other  objections]. 

"Any  active  defense  system  such  as  the 
ABM  must  sit  in  readiness  for  two  or  four 
or  eight  years  and  then  fire  at  the  precisely 
correct  second  following  a  wBrn'.ng  time  of 
only  a  few  minutes.  This  warning  time  Is  so 
short  that  systems  designers  usuaUy  attempt 
to  eUmlnate  human  decisionmakers,  even  at 
low  command  levels,  from  the  decisionmak- 
ing system.  Further,  the  precision  needed  for 
the  firing  time  is  so  fine  that  machines  must 
be  used  to  choose  the  precise  instant  of  fir- 
ing no  matter  how  the  decision  to  fire  Is 
made.  In  the  case  of  offensive  missiles  the 
situation  Is  different  In  an  essential  way: 
although  maintaining  readiness  throughout 
a  long,  indefinite  period  Is  necessary,  the 
moment  of  firing  Is  not  so  precisely  con- 
trolled In  general  and,  hence  human  deci- 
sionmakers, including  even  those  at  lilgh 
levels,  can  be  permitted  to  play  a  part  In  the 
decisionmaking  process.  Thus,  the  trigger  of 
any  ABM.  unlike  the  trigger  oT  the  ICBMs 
and  Polarises,  must  be  continuously  aensl- 
tlve  and  ready.  In  short  a  "hair  trigger*  for 
Indefinitely  long  periods  of  time. 
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"On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  an  ABM  fire  by  mistake 
or  In  response  to  a  false  alarm,  and.  Indeed, 
the  Army  has  recently  gone  to  some  pains  to 
assure  residents  of  areas  near  proposed  Sen- 
tinel I  the  ABM  system  preceding  Safeguard; 
both  systems  use  the  same  components)  sites. 
that  it  has  Imposed  design  requirements 
which  will  Insure  against  the  accidental 
launching  of  the  missile  and  the  subsequent 
detonation  of  the  nuclear  warhead  It  carries. 
These  two  requirements,  a  hair  trigger  so 
that  It  can  cope  with  a  surprise  attack  and  a 
•stiff  trigger'  so  that  It  will  never  go  off  acci- 
dentally are.  I  believe  contradictory  require- 
ments. This  problem  exists  only  in  the  real 
world  and  not  on  the  test  range  [because) 
on  the  test  range  ...  the  interceptions  do 
not  involve  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  day.  if  not  the  second,  of  the  mock  attack 
is  known."  (SFRC  77-78) 

Professor  York  further  states  that  requir- 
ing the  President's  permission  lessens  "the 
probabUlty  of  Its  [Safeguard]  being  fired  un- 
der conditions  of  surprise."  (SFRC  609)  Pro- 
fessor Tork  "strongly  endorses"  the  require- 
ment of  Presidential  consent,  as  do  I.  (SFRC 
609).  The  point  is  that  the  process  of  con- 
sent consumes  valuable  time. 

Mv  letter  of  19  July  1969  to  Colonel  Held 
and  his  reply  of  11  August  1969  (furnished 
through  your  courtesy)  explored  Professor 
York's  two  points:  rapid  action  and  safety. 
Colonel  Reld  recited  past  nuclear  safety  as 
an  assurance  for  future  safety  on  a  new  proj- 
ect—an irrelevant  reply.  (The  remarks  on  the 
bottom  half  of  page  one  and  all  of  page  two 
are  good  points,  however.)  Colonel  Reld  com- 
pletelv  Ignored  the  other  half  of  Professor 
York's  statement,  the  part  about  the  neces- 
sity for  rapid  response  after  being  inactive 
for  a  long  time.  Deputy  Secretar>-  of  Defense 
Packard  was  also  challenged  with  Professor 
York's  testimony  and  he  failed  to  reply  to 
any  of  It.  but  he  did.  unsuccessfully,  try  to 
discredit  Professor  York.  (SFRC  309-312)  I 
mention  Colonel  Reld's  and  Mr.  Packard's  re- 
action only  to  underscore  the  Importance  and 
apparent  Irrefutability  of  Professor  York's 
objections. 

WARHEAD   KnX  MXCHANISM 

Everybody  Is  aware  of  the  tremendous 
damage  caused  by  nuclear  weapons  at  low 
altitude,  and  since  nuclear  weapons  are  used 
in  Safeguard  ABMs  there  Is  little  public 
question  that  Safeguard  can  destroy  enemy 
warheads.  Unfortunately,  the  issue  Is  not 
clear.  Moet  of  the  destruction  caused  by  nu- 
clear weapons  Is  a  result  of  blast;  about  half 
of  the  total  energy  of  a  fission  weapon  is 
distributed  as  blast  and  shock.  (ENW  8.  102) 
Above  the  atmosphere,  where  the  Spartan 
will  detonate,  there  Is  no  blast  to  kill  the 
enemy  warhead. 

The  Spartan  will  use  X-rays  and  neutrons 
to  destroy  the  enemy  warhead;  the  technical 
details  have  been  admirably  presented  by 
Professor  Bethe  (8A  25-27).  There  are  effec- 
tive ways  to  shield  the  warhead  from  X-ray 
damage  and  possible  ways  to  shield  against 
neutrons.  (SA  27)  "The  defense,  not  know- 
ing the  detailed  design  of  the  reentry  vehicle 
[enemy  warhead),  has  little  way  of  knowing 
if  it  has  destroyed  a  given  vehicle  .  .  .  until 
the  warhead  either  goes  off  or  falls  to  do  so." 
(SA  27)  The  question  Is  not  so  much  "Can 
the  nuclear  warhead  kill  a  RV  (reentry  vehi- 
cle or  enemy  warhead)  with  radiation  alone?  " 
as  It  Is  "Can  the  ABM  get  near  enough  to 
the  RV  to  kill  It?"  About  70'"c  of  a  fission 
warhead's  substantial  energy  Is  In  the  form 
of  thermal  X-rays.  (ENW  26)  The  Spartan 
warhead  Is  probably  a  fusion,  not  fission,  de- 
vice so  neutrons  will  be  produced  In  large 
quantities.  (ENW  23)  Since  the  flux  of  par- 
ticles will  decrease  as  the  Inverse  square  of 
the  distance,  the  ABM  must  accurately  In- 
tercept the  RV.  * 

The  Sprint  missile  will  detonate  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  above  a  "safe"  levri.  Mak- 
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ing  a  very  crude  and  unreliable  calculation: 
If  the  Sprint  carries  a  two  klloton  warhead 
as  reported  (SD  62)  using  blast  overpressure 
xigures  computed  for  sea-level  conditions,  the 
Sprint  warhead  will  create  a  maximum  over- 
pressure of  ten  times  normal  atmospheric 
pressure  over  a  radius  of  four  hundred  feet. 
I  haven't  the  slightest  notion  what  over- 
pressure would  be  necessary  to  crush  a  RV. 
or  the  overpressure  of  a  two  klloton  weapon 
exploded  In  the  thinner  air  of  the  upper 
atmosphere.  But  again,  the  accuracy  of 
Sprint  is  important. 

TESTING    ABM 

The  proponents  of  Safeguard  are  fond  of 
saying  how  well  the  system  Is  performing  on 
the  test  range.  (SAFE  INPX>  Question  ir61; 
SASC  220,  254,  2328;  HASC  7065,  7037,  7078-9) 
"There  have  been  16  Spartan  firings  to  date. 
Eleven  of  these  were  completely  successful, 
three  partially  successful,  and  two  unsuccess- 
ful." (SASC  2328)  Since  no  criterion  Is  given 
for  "partially  successful."  and  In  the  field  an 
enemy  warhead  is  either  destroyed  or  not,  I 
think  "partially  successfiU"  and  "unsuccess- 
ful" should  be  relabeled  as  "failures."  This 
gives  a  Spartan  efficiency  of  11/16  or  69't. 
When  I  criticized  this  in  my  letter  to  Colonel 
Reld,  he  replied  "the  reliability  of  the  final 
production  missiles  will  b:  greater  than  the 
present  research  and  development  missiles 
being  fired.  In  actual  combat,  the  production 
type  missiles  will  not  usually  be  exercised  to 
their  maximum  design  capabilities  as  the  re- 
search mlssUes  are  today."  (II  August  1969, 
page  three) 

With  this  point  In  mind,  let  xis  look  at  the 
progress  being  made  with  Spartan.  In  the 
period  before  mid-May  1969  the  Spartan  effi- 
ciency was  5/8  =  63'"c;  after  mid-May  1969  It 
was  6/8  =  757r,  not  a  very  great  Improvement 
and  perhaps  not  statistically  significant, 
(data  from  SASC  2328)  I  disagree  with  the 
DOD  conclusion  that  this  test  "demonstrates 
the  readiness  of  Spartan  to  perform  satis- 
factorily." (SASC  2328) 

Furthermore,  the  tests  results  cited  above 
are  not  ICBM  intercept  trials.  The  first  test- 
ing of  Safeguard  Intercept  of  ICBMs  will  take 
place  in  the  fall  of  1970.  over  a  year  after 
funds  to  deploy  Safeguard  were  requested 
SAFE/INFO  question  *18,  HASC  7069.  7108) 
Asking  to  deploy  a  yet  untested  weapon  is  a 
very  rash  act.  Secretary  Packard  shrugs  off 
this  objection  by  saying  a  "fly  before  you  buy 
concept  ...  Is  simply  not  feasible"  with 
Safeguard.  (HASC  7068) 

The  only  real  test  would  be  provided  by 
a  real  enemy  who  deliberately  tried  to  bo 
uncoop»eratlve  and  who  attacked  us  with  an 
intelligently  thought  out  plan  that  we 
could  not  anticipate,  as  opposed  to  trials  held 
on  our  test  range.  Simulated  tests  and  lab- 
oratory trials  do  not  provide  much  assurance 
of  success.   (HAC  57) 

The  environment  created  by  many  nuclear 
explosions  at  various  altitudes  within  a  brief 
time  span  is  not  well  understood,  confer  the 
paragraph  on  "clutter"  under  Ionization  of 
this  paper.  Dr.  Wlesner  feels  that,  even  with- 
out the  1963  Test  Ban  treaty  prohibiting  nu- 
clear explosions  In  space  and  In  the  atmos- 
phere, this  kind  of  environment  "could  not 
be  simulated."  (ABM  13:  SFRC  620,  625) 

SATURATE    ABM    WTTH    MIRV'S 

MIRV  Is  an  acronym  for  "Multiple  Inde- 
pendently TargeUble  Re-entry  Vehicle."  Sev- 
eral MIRV  warheads  may  be  carried  into  space 
by  one  ICBM;  the  defense  must  contend  with 
<>lntecepting  each  RV  separately.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  It  would  require  twenty  ABMs 
to  negate  what  came  from  a  single  ICBM. 
(SA  25)  It  is  obvious  that  MIRV  wUl  be 
a  useful  tool,  with  penetration  aids,  to  ex- 
haust our  supply  of  ABMs  and  win  not  only 
the  military  engagement  but  also  the  cost 
battle:  an  expensive  ABM  system  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  an  offense  which  Is  cheaper. 

Dr.  Foster  of  DOD  has  clearly  stated  that 
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MIRV  is  the  highest  confidence  penetration 
aid  for  defeating  an  ABM  defense.  (JCAE  40- 
41;  SFRC  318-319;  SASC  2193)  and  Secretary 
Laird  agrees  (HAC  11).  There  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding: Dr.  Poster  has  said  "The 
principal  objective  of  our  MIRV  systems  is 
to  Improve  our  defense  penetration  capa- 
bility [capability  to  penetrate  Soviet  ABM) 
in  the  presence  of  ABM  defense."  (SASC  2193 ) 
In  a  straightforward  statement.  Dr.  Foster 
tells  how  we  will  defeat  the  ABM  around 
Moscow:  "We  propose  to  go  through  that 
system  by  sheer  exhavistlon  of  the  de- 
fenses." (HAC  62)  I  think  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  Russian  offensive  technology  would  de- 
feat Safeguard  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
Intend  to  defeat  their  ABM. 

MORE    EXPENSIVE    TO    DEFEND   THAN    TO    ATTACK 

We  must  consider  the  next  point :  which  Is 
less  expensive,  to  purchase  additional  Mln- 
utemen  ICBMs  with  the  knowledge  that 
Russia  can  destroy  some  of  them  In  their 
silos  or  to  purchase  Safeguard  to  defend  the 
Mlnutemen  we  have  In  this  consideration 
we  make  the  (unwarranted)  assumption 
that  Safeguard  will  be  an  effective  ABM  sys- 
tem, as  claimed  by  DOD. 

Let  me  state  that  an  economic  argument  Is 
difficult  to  make  because  cost  data,  number 
of  missiles,  etc..  Is  difficult  to  obtain  and 
likely  to  change.  I  suggest  that  you  contact 
DOD  and  get  the  data  to  perform  the  cal- 
culation according  to  your  own  assumptions 
In  order  to  convince  yourself  of  the  truth  of 
the  following. 

We  have  already  paid  for  the  research, 
development,  testing.  and  evaluation 
(R.D.T.&E.)  for  the  Mlnutemen  system  and 
would  have  done  so  regardless  of  the  status 
of  the  ABM.  Hence.  I  think  we  can  fairly 
neglect  RDT&E  costs  for  the  Mlnutemen  but 
Include  them  on  Safeguard. 

If  we  assume  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
Safeguard  system  Is  equal  to  the  efficiency 
of  an  enemy  ICBM  the  results  will  cancel; 
this  Is  a  convenient  assumption,  (e.g.  If  we 
assume  Safeguard  Is  50%  efficient  we  must 
launch  two  ABM  missiles  to  destroy  one  targ- 
get;  likewise  the  enemy  must  launch  two 
50%  efficient  ICBMs  to  provide  one  target 
for  Safeguard.) 

We  can  also  assume  the  cost  of  an  enemy 
ICBM  is  comparable  to  the  cost  of  our  Mln- 
utemen If  we  wish  to  compare  the  target  \s. 
interceptor  cost. 

The  entire  Mlnuteman  system  will  cost  $17 
billion  for  one  thousand  ICBMs:  $17  million 
per  ICBM.  (HASC  8169-70).  The  missiles 
themselves  cost  $4,574  million  each  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  (SASC  907) 

The  entire  Safeguard  system  of  a  dozen 
sites  is  expected  to  cost  $11.9  billion.  Includ- 
ing AEC  warhead  costs,  with  December  1969 
cost  levels.  (SASC  227-8;  SAFE/INFO  ques- 
tion #43)  The  annual  operating  costs  will  be 
$0.35  billion,  plus  personnel  housing,  man- 
power overhead,  etc.  (SASC  271;  SAFE/INFO 
question  #43) 

The  two  Phase  I  sites  protecting  the  Mln- 
utemen will  have  a  total  cost  of  $5.4  billion 
including  AEC  warheads.  (SASC  271,  SAFE' 
INFO  question  #43)  Annual  operating  costs 
will  be  $0.1  blUlon.  (SAFE/INFO  quesUon 
#43) 

DOD  omits  AEC  warhead  costs  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  (JEC  35)  and.  if  you  request 
cost  flgtires,  be  certain  to  have  the  war- 
heads costs  Included. 

The  number  of  ABM  missiles  per  Safe- 
guard site  is  classified.  The  usual  assump- 
tion U  33  Spartans  per  site,  75  Sprints  per 
Mlnuteman  site,  and  12  Sprints  at  each  of 
the  other  sites.  (ABM  87)  The  Soviet  ABM 
system  around  Moscow  has  64  ABM  launch- 
ers and  a  reload  capability.  (HASC  7094) 

Using  the  Phase  I  costs  divided  by  108 
ABM  missiles,  we  see  that  it  costs  us  exactly 
$50  million  plus  operating  costs  to  Intercept 
one  enemy  RV  if  our  system  is  100  "^'r  efficient. 
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Compare  this  with  $4.6  million  per  Minute- 
man! 

Other  authors  have  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion that  the  ABM  is  much  more  expen- 
sive than  the  value  of  the  Mlnuteman  It 
protects  and  the  cost  of  the  enemy's  efforts 
to  defeat  it.  (Dr.  Panofsky:  SASC  2216  2286- 
7;  Dr.  Bethe:  SFRC  41;  SA  25-26;  Dr.  Bath- 
Jens:  SFRC  360.  363-364  [detailed  argument 
presented];  also  ABM  23,  88-92) 

Despite  these  Inescapable  conclusions,  a 
few  proponents  of  Safeguard  continue  to 
suggest  the  contrary.  Senator  Stennls  sug- 
geste  (page  23  of  Senate  Report  #91-1016 
on  FY  1971  military  appropriations  bill) 
that  defensive  cost  is  LESS  than  "the  cost 
of  the  offense  to  offset  that  defense."  And 
official  DOD  releases  say  that  if  the  enemy 
exhausts  Safeguard  with  a  large  number  of 
RVs,  "the  defender  wins  the  engagement. 
The  defense  has  forced  an  attrition  of  the 
attack  force  which,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
defense  goals."  (Colonel  Reld  letter  of  1  July 
1969  page  three;  SAFE/INFO  question  34 
point  three)  Senator  Stennls  and  Colonel 
Reld  are  simply  wrong. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  IP  SAFEGUARD  PAILS 

The  enemy  will  assume  Safeguard  will 
work:  they  will  assume  whatever  specifica- 
tions would  be  most  damaging  to  their  of- 
fense. Hence  areas  "protected"  by  Safeguard 
would  have  more  missiles  targeted  at  them 
in  order  to  exhaust  Safeguard.  If  Safeguard 
fails,  we  will  experience  a  "horrible  debacle"; 
we  will  be  "much  more  severely  devastated 
than  if  the  system  had  never  been  deployed." 
(ABM  121,  62;  Dr.  Hornig  concurs  SASC 
2297) 

CANNOT   PROTECT    BOMBER    BASES 

According  to  the  authoratlve  government 
handbook  Effects  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  an 
overpressure  of  three  pounds  per  square  Inch 
will  cause  severe  damage  to  transport  air- 
planes and  helicopters.  (ENW  167)  "Com- 
plete destruction  or  damage  [of  cargo  air- 
planes] beyond  economical  repair  may  be  ex- 
pected at  peak  overpressures  of  four  to  six 
pounds  per  square  Inch."  (ENW  253)  A  one 
megaton  t>omb  will  produce  6  psl  overpres- 
sure 3.8  miles  from  ground  zero  and  3  psl  up 
to  six  miles  from  ground  zero.  (ENW  Bomb 
Effective  Computer) 

A  single  one  megaton  warhead  with  mod- 
erate accuracy  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
all  the  aircraft  at  an  Air  Force  Base.  Since 
it  is  not  claimed  that  our  ABM  system  Is 
perfect,  defense  of  bomber  bases  Is  unrea- 
sonable. 

DEFENSE    or    CITIES    IMPOSSIBLE 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  made  It 
very  clear  that  defense  of  cities  against  more 
than  a  few  ICBMs  Is  Impossible. 

Secretary  Laird:  "...it  does  not  appear 
feasible,  with  existing  ABM  technology,  to 
erect  a  defense  against  the  Soviet  missile 
threat  to  our  cities  which  could  preclude  a 
catastrophic  level  of  fatalities."  (HAC  8.  40- 
41.  43) 

Secretary  Packard:  "I  am  very  pleased  to 
know  that  you  [Senator  Gore]  and  I  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  on  this  mat- 
ter— ^that  an  ABM  defense  of  our  cities 
makes  no  sense "(SFRC  304) 

DEFENSE    OF    WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

One  of  the  dozen  Safeguard  sites  has  as  Its 
prime  objective  defense  of  Washington,  D.C. 
(SASC  246:  HAC  44;  HASC  7112)  Protection 
of  the  National  Command  Authority  is  an 
euphemism  for  city  defense  of  Washington, 
D.C.  I  found  the  preceding  quote  of  Secretary 
Packard  and  sent  it  to  you  in  my  letter  of 
7  February  1970  with  a  request  for  a  direct 
explanation.  Colonel  Steele's  cursory  letter  of 
13  July  1970  obviously  did  not  even  attempt 
to  answer  my  question.  You  also  realize  that 
It  is  a  poor  attempt :  you  state  apologetically, 
"I  think  you  can  therefore  assume  this  is 
all  the  Department  of  Defense  wishes  to  say 
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on  the  subject."  DOD  cannot  be  blamed  for 
their  reluctance  to  admit  that  at  least  some 
of  the  Safeguard  goals  are  unreasonable.  And 
yet  you.  as  an  elected  representative  of  the 
people,  should  not  be  asked  to  support  a  sys- 
tem that  cannot  be  Justified. 

SECtTRlTY 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that 
because  I  do  not  have  access  to  classified 
Information,  I  am  Ignorant  of  many  Impor- 
tant facts.  Secrecy  regarding  the  construction 
of  the  components  is  obviously  justified,  but 
performance  claims  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  This  wiU  not  endanger  our 
security  since  the  enemy  will,  when  faced 
with  Ignorance  of  our  weapons,  assume  what- 
ever would  be  most  damaging  to  them — hence 
their  reaction  will  almost  certainly  be  an 
overreactlon  and  the  resulting  arms  race  will 
degrade  our  mutual  security. 

Dr.  Teller,  a  supporter  of  many  DOD  pro- 
grams Including  Safeguard,  has  called  for 
less  secrecy  and  more  public  discussion  on 
the  ABM.  (SFRC  517-8,  523)  Dr.  Panofsky 
and  Senator  Symington  have  objected  to 
selective  declassification  of  old  facte  to  con- 
jure up  the  Image  of  a  new  threat.  (SFRC  194. 
316;  SASC  2214)  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  DOD 
classifies  performance  figures  on  Soviet 
systems:  they  are  apparently  trying  to  honour 
our  enemy's  security  system?  (SFRC  268; 
HASC  7516.  7915)  A  rough  calculation  of  Dr. 
Poster  was  severely  censored  (HASC  7089) , 
but  Mr.  Packard's  erroneous  statement  on 
the  very  same  subject  was  later  corrected  for 
the  record  by  DOD  (SFRC  266) .  General  Betts 
was  not  able  to  justify  why  DOD  classified 
some  statements  (HASC  8307-8).  DOD  clas- 
sified a  public  report  that  embarrassed  It 
(SFRC  463).  Congressmen  sometimes  leave 
notes  on  secret  material  on  their  desks  after 
a  closed  hearing  (HASC  6813,  6984) . 

IS   THE    ABM    DEFENSIVE? 

Proponents  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  state 
that  a  defensive  weapon  will  not  provoke 
an  arms  race.  I  fall  to  understand  this  argu- 
ment. If  Safeguard  works,  it  will  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  Mlnuteman  ICBMs 
and  cities  that  might  otherwise  have  per- 
ished. The  obvious  reaction  of  the  enemy  to 
this  effect  would  be  to  Increase  his  offensive 
force,  probably  with  MIRVs.  (SASC  2319-20; 
HAC  51-62)  The  proposed  deployment  of  the 
ABM  around  Mlnutemen  sites  Is  not  purely 
defensive  since  it  will  purportedly  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  an  offensive  weapon. 

INDEPENDENT    ADVICE 

It  was  very  Ironic  (and  really  quite  hu- 
morous if  anyone  could  retain  a  sense  of 
humour  while  talking  about  nuclear  weap- 
ons) that  the  only  scientist  Independent  of 
DOD  and  Its  contractors  Secretary  Packard 
remembered  consulting  on  the  ABM  prior  to 
the  decision  to  deploy  Safeguard  was  Pro- 
fessor Panofsky  of  Stanford.  (SFRC  307-308) 
As  It  turned  out,  this  consultation  was  when 
the  two  met  accidentally  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco airport  for  half  an  hour.  (SFRC  328) 
The  discussion  was,  of  course,  "informal" 
and  "unclassified."'  (SFRC  327,  337)  More- 
over, Professor  Panofsky  opposed  deployment 
of  the  ABM! 

CONCLXrSlON 

Professor  York,  director  DOD  Research  and 
Engineering  from  1953  to  1961,  expressed 
the  "gravest  doubts  as  to  the  capability  of 
any  ABM  system."  (SFRC  78)  He  was  not 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  a  few  fail- 
ures but  "catastrophic  failure  in  which  at 
the  moment  of  truth  either  nothing  happens 
at  all  or  all  interceptions  faU."  (SFRC  78) 

Each  of  these  technical  problems  by  itself 
could  probably  be  satisfactorily  solved.  As  a 
composite  It  is  almost  certain  that  they 
will  not  be  solved.  In  a  nuclear  missile  ex- 
change the  offense  has  all  the  advantages. 
The  ABM  systems  now  technologically  and 
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economically  feasible  are  all  members  of  one 
class:  failures. 

Safeguard  will  not  work. 

I  have  never  written  a  paper  or  considered 
problems  so  dismal,  so  depressing  Even  so. 
I  have  Ignored  other  vital  considerations: 
the  arms  race,  the  economic  situation  of  our 
ooimtry,  and  the  domestic/international 
political  scene. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ronald  B.  Standlxb. 


CONTINUE   THE   INVESTMENT   TAX 
CREDIT  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced  legislation  which  will  be  of 
particular  benefit  to  small  businessmen 
and  farmers.  My  bill,  HJl.  17532,  amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  a  tax  credit  for  in- 
vestments of  up  to  $15,000. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  a  business  was  permitted  to 
take  a  Federal  income  tax  credit  for  a 
percentage  of  qualifying  investment, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  machinery 
and  equipment.  The  taxpayer  wa^  al- 
lowed a  credit  equal  to  7  percent*!  the 
investment  for  facilities  witly^lmated 
useful  lives  of  8  years  or  nfore.  Assets 
with  lives  between  4  and  8  years  were,  in 
effect,  allowed  a  reduced  percentage. 

If  a  business  invested  $40,000.  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  piece  of  equipment  with  a 
useful  life  of  at  least  8  years,  the  tax- 
payer could  reduce  his  tax  liability  by 
$2,800— that  is,  7  percent  of  $40,000.  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  repealed  this 
credit  for  property  acquired  after  April 
18. 1969. 

My  bill  provides  that  if  the  taxpayer 
constructs,  reconstructs,  erects,  or  ac- 
quires qualifying  property  after  1969,  he 
may  take  a  credit  for  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment up  to  $15,000  a  year.  Thus,  a 
taxpayer  who  buys  a  machine  for  $15,000 
will  be  entitled  to  a  $1,050  tax  credit^- 
that  is,  7  percent  of  $15,000 — the  same  as 
he  was  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969. 

While  H.R.  17532  would  allow  a  tax 
credit  on  the  amount  of  quahfied  invest- 
ment up  to  $15,000  for  any  size  business, 
the  blU  is  designed  to  help  primarily 
small  businesses  and  small  farms,  for 
whom  a  tax  saving  of  $1,050  will  have  a 
significant  financial  impact.  It  will  be 
helpful  to  those  who  have  difficulty  in 
obtaining  adequate  financing  for  pur- 
chase of  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
it  may  well  be  a  means  of  survival  for 
many  msu-ginal  firms. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  serve  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  of  rural  America.  It 
will  provide  the  opportunity  for  farmers 
to  improve  and  modernize  their  equip- 
ment to  meet  the  challenges  of  an  ever- 
changing  and  more  competitive  agricul- 
tural economy.  It  will  also  benefit  the 
business  of  the  small  firms  which  pro- 
vide for  the  farmer  the  materials  and 
services  he  needs.  The  result  will  be  to 
stimulate  the  economic  activity  of  rural 
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America,  providing  greater  c^portunities 
for  employment  and  increasing  the  at- 
tractiveness of  life  there. 

I  believe  that  the  complete  repeal  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  in  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  was  unfortunate.  A 
limited  credit  is  an  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective way  of  aiding  the  small  business- 
man and  farmer  to  compete  with  large 
corporations. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  the  bill  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

HJl.  17532 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
ot  1954  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit  for  small  busi- 
nesses, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
49  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  termination  of  credit)  is  amended — 
(1)   by    Inserting    after    "pre-termlnatlon 
property"  In  subsection   (a)    the  following: 
"and  property  to  which  subsection  (e)   ap- 
plies", and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)   Smau.  Business  Exemption — 
"  ( 1 )    In  cenebal. — In  the  case  of  section 
38    property    (other    than    pre-termlnatlon 
property)  — 

"(A)  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  Is  begun  after 
December  31.  1969.  or 

"(B)  which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
after  December  31,  1969, 

and  which  Is  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  for  use  In  a  trade  or 
business,  the  taxpayer  may  select  Items  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  to  the  extent 
that  the  qualified  Investment  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  such  Items  does  not  ex- 
ceed $15,000.  In  the  case  of  any  Item  so  se- 
lected (to  the  extent  of  the  qualified  Invest- 
ment attributable  to  such  item  taken  Into 
account  under  the  preceding  sentence) ,  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (6)  of  section  46(b),  and 
the  last  sentence  of  section  47(a)(4)  shall 
not  apply. 

"(7)    SpBCIAL  EtTLSS. — 

"(A)  Mauuxo  nTDvriDVALs. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  flies  a  separate  re- 
tiu-n,  the  amount  specified  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  $7,500  Ui  lieu  of  $15,000.  This  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  apply  If  the  spouse  of 
the  taxpayer  has  no  qualified  Investment  for, 
and  no  \inused  credit  carryback  or  carryover 
to,  the  taxable  year  of  such  spouse  which 
ends  within  or  with  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  AmLiATKO  caotrps. — In  the  case  of 
an  affiliated  group,  the  $15,000  amotuit 
specified  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reduced 
for  each  member  of  the  group  by  apportion- 
ing $15,000  among  the  members  of  such 
group  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  regulations  prescribe.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'aflUiated  group'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to 
such  term  by  section  1504(a).  except  that — 

"(1)  the  phrase  'more  than  50  percent' 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  phrase  'at  least 
80  percent'  each  place  It  appears  In  section 
1504(a),  and 

"(11)  all  corporations  shall  be  treated  as 
includible  corporations  (without  any  exclu- 
sion under  section  1504(b)). 

"(C)  Partnehships. — In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  $15,000  amount  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
partnership  and  with  respect  to  each  partner. 

"(D)  Othxk  taxpayers. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele-* 
gate,  r\iles  similar  to  the  rules  provided  by 
sections  46 'di,  48(e),  and  48(f)  shall  be  ap- 
plied for  purposes  of  this  subsection." 
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CONGRESSMAN  MYERS  1970 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fnday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
4  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  Member  of  th?  House  of  Repre.-enta- 
tives,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  seek 
opinions  and  comments  of  the  residents 
of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
through  public  opinion  polls.  These  sur- 
veys have  afforded  a  quick  said  effective 
means  for  residents  to  make  known  their 
views  on  a  wide  variety  of  national  is- 
sues and  have  been  very  useful  to  me 
in  my  efforts  to  represent  the  people  of 
the  district. 

In  June  of  this  year,  we  sent  the  latest 
in  our  series  of  questionnaires  into  every 
home  in  the  district.  The  results  of  that 
poll  are  now  in  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  the  tabulation  of  the  sur- 
vey. There  was  no  effort  to  restrict  the 
distribution  of  the  poll  or  to  affect  the 
results  by  limiting  it  to  any  particular 
interest  or  economic  group.  This  tabula- 
tion represents  a  broad  sample  of  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  15  counties  of  the 
Seventh  District. 

Nearly  20,000  persons  responded  to  the 
poll.  This  compares  to  18,000  in  1969; 
15,000  in  1968.  and  about  10.000  in  1967. 
This  represents  about  11  percent  of  those 
who  received  the  poll  which  Is  consid- 
ered an  above  average  response.  To  see 
so  many  people  calmly  showing  an  in- 
terest in  questions  affecting  our  lives  and 
government  is  a  sign  of  encouragement. 

Although  the  issues  represented  in  the 
poll  cover  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  It  was 
clear  that  thousands  of  those  participat- 
ing were  not  satisfied  with  a  declaration 
of  views  on  a  simple  yes  or  no  basis. 
The  thoughtful  comments  they  added 
provided  an  imderstanding  of  their  opin- 
ions in  far  greater  depth  than  would 
have  been  possible  otherwise. 

NIXON'S    PERPORMANCE 

It  was  clear  from  the  poll  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  performance  since  he  as- 
sumed office  18  months  ago  enjoys  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  people  of 
the  district.  A  total  of  75  percent  rated 
Nixon's  performance  either  excellent  or 
good  while  only  20  percent  said  they  feel 
he  is  not  doing  so  well.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  believe  that  the  75  percent  agrees  with 
everjrthing  President  Nixon  has  done 
since  taking  office.  There  has  never 
been — there  can  never  be — that  kind  of 
agreement  in  a  free  society.  I  do  believe 
it  does  indicate  the  degree  of  confidence 
the  people  of  our  district  have  in  the 
President. 

The  President  has  leveled  with  the 
American  people.  Whether  you  agree 
with  him  or  not.  he  has  told  us  how  he 
feels  and  what  he  Is  going  to  do — and 
then  has  fulfilled  his  promises.  This  is 
the  record  that  matters  in  the  long  run. 

VIETNAM 

This  same  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  was  reflected  in  the  re- 
sponse to  the  question  on  Vietnam.  A 
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majority.  51  percent,  favor  the  admin- 
istration plan  for  the  orderly  withdrawal 
of  troops.  Only  16  percent  call  for  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
which  would  preclude  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnamizatlon  program.  Another 
28  percent  support  sufficient  military  ac- 
tion to  defeat  the  enemy  on  the  battle- 
field. The  significance  of  this  latter  fig- 
ure is  brought  into  sharp  focus  when 
compared  to  our  1967  poll  taken  at  the 
time  President  Johnson  was  sending 
large  numbers  of  troops  into  Vietnam. 
Then.  74  percent  of  those  responding  fa- 
vored an  all-out  military  victory.  Today, 
almost  the  reverse  is  true  with  67  per- 
cent favoring  withdrawal. 

When  President  Nixon  assumed  office, 
more  and  more  Americans  were  going 
to  Vietnam.  Since  he  has  been  President. 
American  troops  have  been  coming  home. 
No  partisan  debate  can  change  the  fact 
that  by  next  spring  we  will  have  about 
270,000  fewer  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam than  we  had  when  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration took  office.  No  doubt  this 
has  had  a  major  influence  on  how  the 
people  of  the  Seventh  District  rate  his 
performance. 

THE    ECONOMY 

The  views  expressed  by  many  of  those 
responding  showed  concern  about  infla- 
tion to  be  second  only  to  concern  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Congress  was 
criticized  for  its  insistence  upon  adding 
additional  appropriations  which  would 
assure  continuing  deficit  spending.  A  to- 
tal of  59  percent  believe  that  spending 
for  even  the  most  desirable  Federal  pro- 
grams should  be  cut  back  until  infiatlon 
is  brought  under  control.  Another  34  per- 
cent favor  wage  and  price  controls  simi- 
lar to  those  imposed  during  World  War 
II.  Understandably,  only  2  percent  ex- 
pressed support  for  raising  income  taxes 
as  a  means  of  controlling  inflation. 

I  have  supported  the  President's  veto 
of  appropriations  bills  which  would  have 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  more  than 
$1  billion.  I  will  continue  to  support  his 
efforts  to  introduce  a  new  spirit  of  self- 
discipline  in  Government  spending — a 
willingness  to  make  hard  choices  and  to 
enforce  a  strict  sense  of  priorities.  Nearly 
every  economic  indicator  now  predicts 
victory  in  the  administration's  war  on 
inflation  but  Congress  must  continue  to 
hold  down  Government  spending  if  this 
victory  is  to  be  a  lasting  one. 


There  is  broad  support,  42  percent,  for 
a  Selective  Service  System  based  on  the 
lottery  and  eliminating  all  deferments, 
thereby  making  all  physically  able  young 
men  eligible  for  the  draft.  This  is  similar 
to  the  system  now  in  effect  with  the  ex- 
ception that  undergraduate  student  de- 
ferments are  still  granted.  Thirty  per- 
cent favor  the  administration  proposal 
for  an  all-volimteer  army.  The  fate  of 
this  proposal  in  Congress  is  uncertain. 
Twenty-two  percent  favor  retention  of 
the  present  system.  The  Congress  and 
the  administration  are  concerned  about 
correcting  the  inequities  in  the  present 
system.  The  report  of  the  Gates  Com- 
mission was  promising  In  that  it  indi- 
cated the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
volunteer  military  force  as  soon  as  the 
manpower  demands  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
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flict  diminish.  Certainly,  this  issue  will 
get  a  full  review  before  the  present  legis- 
lation expires  next  year. 

WELFARE    REFORM 

Proposed  reform  of  the  welfare  system 
drew  a  heavy  response  with  75  percent 
opposed  to  the  guaranteed  annual  wage 
which  is  one  of  the  major  sections  of  the 
bill  now  before  Congress.  I  voted  against 
the  plan  because  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
provision  of  a  minimum  Income  could 
only  serve  to  discourage  initiative  and 
eliminate  incentives  among  those  who 
most  need  the  help.  We  must  develop 
programs  to  insure  meaningful  employ- 
ment for  those  on  the  welfare  rolls  in- 
stead of  developing  yet  another  handout 
on  top  of  those  which  have  failed  so 
miserably  In  the  past. 

STUDENTS    AND    THE     18-TEAR-OLD    VOTE 

Two  separate  but  related  questions 
evoked  responses  indicative  of  the  deep 
concern  over  the  disorders  which  have 
plagued  our  colleges  and  universities.  An 
overwhelming  86  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  district  favor  ending  Federal  aid 
to  students  found  guilty  of  disrupting 
classes  or  other  normal  college  opera- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  66  percent  are 
oi^x>sed  to  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 
Opposition  to  the  lowering  of  the  voting 
age  has  increased  from  61  percent  In  the 
1969  poll,  perhaps  a  reaction  to  the  cam- 
pus disorders  within  our  district.  As  you 
know,  since  this  poll  was  taken  Congress 
approved  legislation  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18.  That  legislation  is  now  being 
contested  in  several  States  including  In- 
diana. 

DRDC    ABUSE 

One  of  the  major  proposals  of  the 
Nixon  administration  providing  tougher 
penalties  for  drug  pushers  and  users  has 
the  support  of  67  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding. Only  14  percent  favor  easing 
or  eliminating  penalties  imposed  upon 
those  involved  in  the  drug  traffic,  while 
13  percent  oppose  any  changes  in  the 
present  law.  Legislation  revising  the  Fed- 
eral narcotics  laws  has  been  stalled  in 
Congress  for  more  than  a  year.  This  in- 
action is  a  disservice  to  the  public  and 
to  the  thousands  of  people  whose  lives 
have  been  jeopardized  by  the  illicit  drug 
traffic. 

ENVIRONMENT 

I  was  encouraged  to  note  the  support 
of  82  percent  for  my  package  of  seven 
bills  designed  to  wage  a  constructive  and 
effective  campaign  against  air  and  water 
pollution.  In  a  nutshell,  these  bills  are 
designed  to  clean  up  our  water  resources, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  to  remove  from  the  land- 
scape the  litter  and  trash  which  has  been 
a  national  eyesore. 

I  also  am  sponsor  of  a  resolution  which 
would  establish  an  annual  observance 
of  Earth  Day  which  this  year  served  as 
the  focal  point  for  those  of  us  who  sense 
the  urgency  of  the  environmental  crisis. 
I  am  convinced  we  must  act  now  In  order 
to  assure  future  generations  of  an  ea- 
vironment  capable  of  sustaining  life. 

POSTAL   REFORM 

Residents  of  the  district  differed  in 
their  approach  to  much -needed  postal 
reform  but  nearly  all  agreed  that  some 
form  of  sweeping  reorganization  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  provide  the  people 
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of  the  Nation  with  an  efficient  and  re- 
sponsible postal  system.  Thirty-seven 
percent  expressed  favor  of  the  postal 
corporation  plan  which  passed  Congress 
and  was  signed  by  President  Nixon  early 
in  August.  Hopefully,  the  new  system 
will  result  in  modernized  procedures  and 
improved  working  conditions. 

SALT    TALKS 

Support  for  a  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion treaty  (SALT)  with  the  Soviet 
Union  came  from  71  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding with  only  13  percent  expressing 
some  doubt  about  the  effectiveness  of 
any  agreement  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Progress  in  these  talks  has  been  very  en- 
couraging to  date.  If  success  Ls  achieved 
in  this  conference,  the  day  may  come 
when  Russians  will  decide  that  the  best 
course  for  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
for  the  world  is  to  concentrate  their 
energy  and  know-how  on  improving  the 
well-being  of  mankind  rather  thsm  on 
developing  the  machines  of  destruction 
which  threaten  all  of  civilization. 

ACRICULTDBE 

A  total  of  42  percent  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  promote  rural 
development  through  programs  of  eco- 
nomic incentives  and  aid  to  private  in- 
dustry. Twenty-nine  percent  oppose 
Government  playing  such  a  role  while 
another  25  percent  were  imdecided.  The 
unusually  high  percentage  of  undecided 
votes  is  indicative  of  the  depth  of  this 
problem  and  the  controversy  over  what 
is  needed  to  stimulate  rural  development. 
The  House  recently  approved  a  new  agri- 
cultural act  which  I  believe  will  result 
in  greater  income  for  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers. The  Senate  must  act  before  it  be- 
comes law.  Rural  America  has  more  than 
its  share  of  need  and  a  major  thrust  in 
public  policy  in  the  1970*s  must  be  sdmed 
at  filling  these  needs. 

The    complete    questionnaire    results 

follow: 

(In  percent) 

1.  Do  you  believe  our  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem should  be — (A)  Retained  as  Is.  (B) 
Abolished  In  favor  of  an  all-volunteer  Army. 
(C)  Based  on  a  lottery  system  without  defer- 
ments— 

(A)    - 22 

(B)   30 

(C)    - -  -     « 

No  response » 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  Government-auaranteed 
annual  wage  as  a  means  of  eliminating  pov- 
erty— 

Yes  12 

No 75 

Undecided 8 

No  response 4 

3.  Which  do  you  believe  should  take  pref- 
erence In  efforts  to  control  Inflation:  (A) 
Raise  income  taxes.  (B)  Reduce  Federal 
spending,  (C)   Wage  and  price  control — 

(A)     2 

(B)     M 

(C)     - -         34 

No    response » 

4.  What  course  do  you  favor  In  Vietnam — 
(A)  AdmlnlstraUon  plan  for  orderly  with- 
drawal of  troops  (B)  Immediate  withdrawal 
of  aU  troops  (C)  Seek  complete  mUltary 
victory — 

(A)  - 51 

(B)  -- 16 

(C)     28 

No    response 5 
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6.  In  dealing  with  the  possession  and  use 
of  marijuana,  do  you  favor — (A)  Easing  and 
eliminating  Federal  minimum  penalties  (B) 
Increasing  the  penalties  fC)  No  change  In 
present  laws — 

(A)       I* 

(B)       «" 

(C)  —- - - 13 

No  response • 

6.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  grant- 
ing 18-year-olds  the  vote  In  national  elec- 
tions, do  you  favor — (A)  A  change  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  (B)  A  change  by 
act  of  Congress  (C)  No  lowering  of  voUng 
age — 

(B)  — - - 1* 

(C)     66 

No    response 5 

7.  Should  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
mote rural  development  through  programs 
of  economic  Incentives  and  aid  to  private 
Industry  to  help  create  jobs  in  riu'al  areas — 

Yes     *2 

No    - - —  29 

Undecided —  25 

No    response * 

8.  Do  you  support  Congreesman  Myers'  leg- 
islation providing  strict  controls  over  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment — 

Yee     82 

No    3 

Undecided     10 

No    response 5 

9.  Do  you  support  efforts  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  reach  an  enforceable  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union — 

Yes 11 

No    — " 

Undecided H 

No  response . ^ 

10.  Do  you  favor  ending  Federal  aid  to 
Individual  students  fotind  guUty  of  dis- 
rupting classes  or  other  normal  college  op- 
erations— 

Yes  — -  36 

NO I 

Undecided * 

No  response * 

11.  Concerning  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  should  Congress  reorga- 
nize the  department  by— (A)  Changing  It 
to  a  non-profit  public  corporation  (B)  Al- 
lowing private  Industry  to  take  over  postal 
functions  (C)  Granting  present  postal  au- 
thorities addlUonal  COTitrol  with  specific 
CongresBlonal  oversight — 

(A)  37 

(B)   25 

(C)  - 29 

No  response " 

12.  How  would  you  rate  President  Nixon's 
overall  performance  since  he  took  office— 
(A)  ExceUent  (B)  Good  (C)  Not  so  good— 

(A)   30 

(B)     *5 

(C)   20 

No  response ° 


COMMONSENSE  AND  ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


HON.  PmUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Sidney 
Hook  recently  delivered  an  address  at  the 
116th  commencement  of  Rockford  Col- 
lege in  Rockford.  111.  This  speech  is  en- 
titled    "Commonsense    and     Academic 
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Freedom."  and  its  message  Is  particu- 
larly poignant  since  it  was  probably  the 
first  commencement  address  to  be  given 
after  the  spring  tragedies  at  Kent  State 
and  Jackson  State. 

Dr.  Hook  discusses  the  campus  situa- 
Uon  with  amazing  clarity  and  vision,  and 
I  commend  his  very  thoughtful  address 
to  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record : 

commonsense  and  academic  freedom 
(By  Dr.  Sidney  Hook) 

r  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Gradu- 
ating Class  of  Rockford  CoUege  for  extending 
an  Invitation  to  me  through  Dean  Wattles  to 
address  them  on  thU  memorable  occasion.  It 
Is  a  memorable  occasion  for  various  reasons, 
not  only  for  you  but  also  for  the  larger  com- 
munity, academic  and  non-academic,  of 
which  you  are  a  part.  It  Is  especially  memo- 
rable in  that  it  is  among  the  first  commence- 
ments m  this  area  of  the  nation,  if  not  the 
first,  to  be  held  since  the  tragic  events  at 
Kent  State  CoUege  and  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege, catastrophic  occurrences  for  which  we 
must  all  grieve  and  within  our  power  atone. 

As  we  live  through  these  anguished  days. 
It  Is  difficult  to  think  about  anything  except 
the  tragedies,  heartbreaking  blunders  and 
"might-have-beens"  of  the  past.  But  if  these 
tragedies  and  blunders  are  not  to  recur,  we 
must  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  future.  If  we 
think  about  the  future  as  citizens  concerned 
with  and  about  education,  the  overriding 
priority  in  the  order  of  our  concern,  must 
go  to  the  future  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. For  on  their  development,  the  direc- 
tion In  which  they  move,  much  in  our  cul- 
ture, in  our  very  way  of  life — In  your  own 
way  of  life — depends.  For  the  fate  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  both  reflects  and 
helps  redetermine  the  society  in  which  they 
are  found.  ' 

American  colleges  and  universities  today 
face  the  gravest  crisis  In  their  history — a 
crisis  in  their  governance,  their  curriculum, 
their  structure,  their  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion— to  the  extent  that  they  have  one — and, 
above  all.  In  their  freedom  to  Inquire  and 
to  teach.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to 
another,  they  are  being  subjected  to  imprece- 
dented  attacks  from  within  their  own  aca- 
demic communities  that  may  close  them 
down  intermittently  as  they  become  trans- 
formed Into  centers  of  political  action. 

ACADEMIC   FREXDOM   ECUPSXD 

There  Is  a  serious  danger  that  unless  this 
trend  is  resisted  and  reversed,  colleges  and 
universities  will  no  longer  be  dedicated  to  the 
primary  educational  task  of  the  discovery, 
publication  and  teaching  of  the  truth  but  to 
the  furtherance  of  Ideological  goals  Imposed 
by  political  activists  among  the  faculties  with 
the  aid  of  student  forces  they  have  Inspired 
and  helped  organize.  The  upshot  may  well 
be  the  gradual  eclipse,  under  vague  and  mis- 
leading populist  slogans  of  "participation'' 
and  "community  control,"  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  academic  freedom. 

The  development  of  free  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  the  United  States  has 
been  a  matter  of  slow  but  sure  growth  from 
the  early  days  when  they  were  the  instru- 
ments of  religious  denominations  and  pa- 
rochial political  groups.  Until  yesterday,  so 
to  speak,  the  struggle  for  their  liberation 
from  these  extraneous  controls  might  have 
been  considered  won.  One  might  have  said 
with  confidence  that  the  faculties  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  have  been  free  to  In- 
quire Into  and  teach  the  truth  as  they  saw 
It  m  their  respective  fields  of  competence  In 
complete  Independence.  They  were  not  com- 
pelled to  Butjscrlbe  to  any  eccleeiastlcal,  eco- 
nomic or  political  dogmas  to  win  or  retain 
their  posts.  Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  there 
were  episodic  violations  of  these  principles 
of  academic  freedom.  But  their  very  Infre- 
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quency  and  the  public  outcry  these  viola- 
tions evoked,  testified  to  the  strength  of  the 
tradition  of  freedom. 

All  this  Is  under  attack  today:  but  no 
longer  by  the  traditional  enemies  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  During  the  last  few  years 
academic  freedom  has  been  threatened  often 
openly  and  directly  by  poUtlcal  fanatics 
among  students,  and  sometimes,  with  greater 
subtlety,  by  their  faculty  allies.  On  some 
campuses  student  extremists  have  set  them- 
selevs  up  as  arbiters  of  what  may  be  taught 
In  certain  controversial  fields.  They  have 
with  relative  Impunity  disrupted  the  classes 
of  professors  of  whom  they  disapprove,  and 
even  threatened  them  with  bodily  harm.  In 
some  places  they  have  reinforced  their  de- 
mands for  unilateral  concessions  by  faculties 
and  administrations  with  fire-bombs  and 
widespread  vandalism.  In  other  places  they 
have  refused  to  permit  student  bodies  to 
choose  freely  among  currlcular  options  of- 
fered them  with  respect  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  national  defense,  or  to  abide  by 
the  majority  decision  once  it  was  expressed. 
They  have  invaded  the  laboratories  of  sci- 
entists whose  projects  they  have  declared  jp 
be  not  In  the  public  Interest  as  they  have 
conceived  it,  destroyed  apparatus,  ransacked 
and  scattered  files.  And  since  the  latest  turn 
in  foreign  affairs,  some  of  these  elements 
have  sized  the  opportunities  and  facilities, 
provided  by  institutions  for  all  students,  to 
further  their  own  political  interests  and  pro- 
grams. The  result  has  been  chronic  and  seri- 
ous Interference  with  normal  educational 
activities  by  other  students  who  do  not  share 
these  political  Interests  or  who,  sharing 
them,  feel  that  they  can  be  best  fulfilled 
through  the  normal  educational  processes. 
In  short,  fanatical  students  and  some  of 
their  faculty  allies  have  set  themselves  up 
as  censors  not  only  of  what  is  good  for  man, 
society  and  the  university,  but  of  the  meth- 
ods and  ways  by  which  that  good  is  to  be 
realized. 

FACULTIES    NEED    THE    CODBAOE    OF    PRINCIPLE 

Responses  by  administrators  and  faculties 
to  these  desecrations  have  on  the  whole  been 
feeble  and  defensive.  Although  the  reaction 
of  public  opinion  to  acts  of  criminal  violence 
has  been  much  stronger.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  proposals  of  educational  laymen  for 
meeting  these  conditions  are  unsophisticated 
and  sometimes  uninformed.  They  are  usuaUy 
hit-and-miss  affairs  which  sometimes  under- 
mine educational  autonomy,  and  harry  the 
Innocent  In  order  to  get  at  the  guilty.  In- 
stead of  Isolating  the  hard  core  of  fanatics 
from  the  mass  of  students,  they  make  It 
easier  for  them  to  take  a  leadership  role. 
There  Is  really  no  need  for  punitive  legisla- 
tion on  either  federal  or  local  levels  to  dis- 
cipline violators  of  legal  and  educational  due 
process.  Experience  has  shown  how  Ineffective 
such  an  approach  Is.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
faculties  almost  everywhere  already  have  the 
power  to  do  what  Is  necessary  If  only  they 
have  the  Insight,  and  above  all,  the  moral 
courage  to  do  It.  It  Is  moral  courage  that  has 
been  In  conspicuously  short  supply,  and  Its 
deficiency  has  resulted  In  cumulative  evils 
that  become  progp-esslvely  harder  to  meet. 

It  Is  an  attractive  Illusion  to  hope  that  If  a 
faculty  or  a  repreaentatlve  faculty-student 
agency  that  has  relevant  jurisdiction  yields 
on  a  matter  of  principle  in  order  to  Insure 
peace,  this  will  Insure  peace.  Experience  con- 
firms what  should  be  apparent  to  any 
thoughtful  person.  Once  the  principle  Is 
yielded,  the  violation  becomes  a  premise  for 
escalating  more  and  more  Imperious  de- 
mands. Then  when  they  become  intolerable 
and  an  attempt  Is  made  to  return  to  some 
form  of  the  abandoned  principle,  the  effort 
Is  sure  to  be  Interpreted  by  those  skUled  In 
the  arts  of  demagogy  as  a  needless  provoca- 
tion. 

The  first  thing  we  must  try  to  do  IB  to  In- 
sure a  change  In  the  climate  of  violence  that 
has  engulfed  so  many  of  our  colleges  and 
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universities  since  the  fateful  events  at  the 
University  of  Callfomla  at  Berkeley  a  few 
years  ago  ushered  In  the  academic  revolu- 
tion. There  Is  no  panacea  by  which  this  can 
be  done.  We  cannot  abolish  history  or  retrieve 
the  errors  of  omission  and  commission  of  the 
past.  It  la  not  enough  to  proclaim  our  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  college  and  university  as  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  and  teaching.  I  am  assuming 
that  every  well-regulated  Institution  has 
established  through  the  cooperation  of 
Its  constituencies — faculties,  students,  and 
administrators — well-publicized  guidelines 
on  the  rights  and  limits  of  expression  In 
the  academic  community.  The  very  nature  of 
the  quest  for  truth,  of  the  process  of 
negotiating  differences  about  the  scope 
of  campus  action  presupposes  that  Inde- 
pendence, criticism  and  dissent  are  Inte- 
gral to  the  life  of  the  academic  commxmlty. 
We  cannot  stress  too  much  that  It  Is  never 
the  right  to  dissent  that  Is  In  question  but 
only  the  form  It  takes.  Protests,  speeches, 
peaceful  parades  and  demonstrations  con- 
cerning real  or  fancied  grievances  are  al- 
ways In  order.  They  are  part  of  the  birthright 
of  all  Americans.  What  la  not  part  of  this 
birthright  are  assault,  arson,  vandalism,  the 
hurling  of  rocks  and  fire-bombs,  the  seizure 
of  classrooms,  offices  and  laboratories  that 
disrupt  the  educational  process.  

PACtTLTY /STUDENTS   CAN    POLICE   THEIR   OWN 
CAMPOSES 

It  might  be  desirable  as  part  of  the  ritual  of 
academic  life  to  have  a  Joint  meeting  of 
faculty  and  students  (or  their  representatives 
where  numbers  are  large)  at  the  outset  of  the 
school  year  to  reaffirm  the  guide  lines  reg- 
ulating the  amenities  of  rational  discourse 
and  activity  on  the  campus.  To  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  ultimate  showdowns  with  law  en- 
forcement authorities.  It  Is  advisable  to  rely 
on  student  and  faculty  members  to  police 
their  own  campuses.  If  this  were  done.  It 
would  be  easier  to  move  more  swiftly  and 
justly  against  those  who  wish  not  to  improve 
the  university  by  remedying  Its  defects  but 
wish  to  establish  a  beachhead  In  the  univer- 
sity and  use  it  as  a  sanctuary  for  hit-and-run 
raids  against  the  society  they  wish  to  destroy. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  the  greatest 
threat  to  colleges  and  universities  does  not 
oome  from  acts  of  criminal  violence,  as  cost- 
ly and  senseless  as  they  are.  With  or  without 
faculty  sanctions  the  law  will  ultimately  be 
enforced  against  law-breakers  as  the  toll  of 
their  depradatlons  mounts.  Even  with  the 
surcease  of  violence,  and  perhaps  as  a  price 
for  Its  surcease,  there  still  remain  grave 
threats  to  the  academic  freedom  of  teachers 
and  students  In  some  tendencies  strongly  in 
higher  education  today.  The  wounds  that  the 
academy  Infilcts  on  Itself  In  Its  bewildered 
effort  to  ward  off  attacks  by  Its  enemies  may 
prove  most  dangerous  to  Its  future  as  a  cen- 
ter of  Independent  critical  and  creative 
thought.  I  can  list  only  briefly  some  of  these 
tendencies  but  their  cumulative  effect  Is 
weighty. 

THE    PROBLEM   OF   ACADEMIC    TENURE 

(1)  Among  these  tendencies  Is  the  at- 
tempt to  undermine  and  poUtlcallze  the 
conditions  of  academic  tenure  without  which 
academic  freedom  Is  not  viable.  There  are 
many  legitimate  problems  connected  with 
questions  of  life-long  academic  tenure.  In  the 
educational  Interest  of  students,  abuses  of 
this  tenure  system  should  be  corrected.  But  I 
am  now  calling  attention  ot  a  new  strategy, 
projected  by  extremist  student  groups  on  sev- 
eral campuses,  that  tises  concern  for  condi- 
tions of  tenvue  as  an  entering  wedge  to  con- 
trol both  the  content  and  personnel  of  In- 
struction, and  to  achieve  by  Indirection  what 
dlreot  action  and  confrontation  cannot  ac- 
complish. 

I  speak  of  the  demands  for  what  has  been 
called  the  principle  of  "parity,"  I.e.  for  50% 
student  voting  rights  on  all  decision-making 
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committees  In  the  university.  In  colleges,  or 
In  departments.  Among  the  chief  Issues  on 
which  parity  of  student  power  Is  demanded 
is  tenure — both  the  granting  of  tenure  and 
periodical  renewal  of  tenure.  Those  making 
the  demands  are  not  content  with  being  con- 
sulted before  tenure  Is  granted,  with  evalu- 
ating their  teachers'  abilities  to  communi- 
cate effectively  and  helpfully.  This  Is  an  edu- 
cationally legitimate  procedure  for  which 
much  can  be  said.  But  the  demand  goes  far 
beyond  that.  It  seeks  power  for  students  to 
decide  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  profes- 
sor's colleagues  and  peers  whether  he  Is  to 
be  Invited  to  teach,  whether  he  Is  to  be 
granted  tenure,  and  whether  he  Is  to  have 
his  tenure  renewed  every  three  or  five  or 
seven  years — the  time  Interval  apparently 
depending  upon  the  political  militancy  of 
those  making  the  demand.  The  organizers  of 
this  movement  towards  parity,  and  its  most 
zealous  advocates,  are  those  extremist  po- 
Utlcal activists  who  have  stressed  political 
"relevance"  as  among  the  chief  criteria  of 
satisfactory  teaching.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
predict  the  upshot  of  the  decisions  of  a 
tenure  committee  in  which  political  fanatics 
enjoy  parity  with  others.  It  would  require 
only  one  faint-hearted  faculty  member,  who 
feared  for  his  own  tenure  or  who  sought  to 
Ingratiate  himself  with  student  activists  or 
who  agreed  with  their  political  criteria  of 
relevance  and  acceptability,  to  give  domi- 
nant power  to  a  new  and  Intolerant  ortho- 
doxy. A  purge  of  the  faculty  would  begin, 
ostensibly  for  technical  pedagogical  reasons, 
but  actually  on  ideological  grounds.  In  this 
way  tenure  as  a  basic  safeguard  of  academic 
freedom  wUl  be  eliminated.  It  Is  already 
under  attack  at  universities  on  both  coasts 
where  extremist  poUtlcal  activists  have  agi- 
tated for  the  dismissal  of  outstanding  schol- 
ars whose  views  they  caricature  and  de- 
nounce as  "racist"  or  "fascist,"  and  whose 
classes  they  often  disrupt. 

THE   ATTACK   ON    RESEARCH 

(2)  In  some  prestigious  institutions  en- 
gaged In  technological  and  scientific  re- 
search, questionnaires  are  being  circulated 
to  the  faculty  requesting  members  to  Indi- 
cate what  controls  on  research  other  than 
the  judgments  of  their  own  scientific  peers, 
BhoiUd  be  established.  Here,  too,  there  are 
many  legitimate  problems  on  which  men 
of  good  win  and  Intelligence  may  differ. 
But  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  under 
the  cover  of  political  and  ethical  criteria  of 
selection,  a  program  Is  being  developed  to 
eliminate  research  on  all  "war-related-prob- 
lems" — a  catch-all  phrase  for  a  vast  num- 
ber of  actual  and  potential  projects  includ- 
ing many  that  have  no,  or  extremely  periph- 
eral, bearings  on  national  defense.  This  Is 
coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  "the  com- 
munity" or  "the  people"  be  brought  into 
deliberations  since  they  are  affected  bf  the 
consequences  of  all  research.  There  Is  obvi- 
ous danger  here  that  the  loudest  and  per- 
haps the  decisive  voices  In  determining  the 
legitimacy  of  research  will  be,  not  the  pro- 
fessionally trained  and  responsible  scientists 
In  consultation  with  his  qualified  coUeagues 
and  representatives  of  the  electorate,  but 
"the  people"  or  the  "community"  whose 
moral  and  political  Judgment  will  be  In- 
terpreted by  a  smaU  activist  611te  desirous 
of  Imposing  their  own  foreign  policy  line  on 
the  nation.  Basic  decision  on  research  may 
be  subjected  to  artfully  concealed  vetoes  by 
those  whose  ruling  passion  Is  some  political 
commitment  or  overarching  Ideological  bias 
rather  than  the  advance  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

•     THE    DKTBAT    OF    REASONED    DISCOtTRSX 

(3)  There  Is  even  a  grosser  and  more  man- 
ifest threat  to  academic  freedom  which  in- 
creases In  boldness  and  arrogance  every  day. 
In  centers  of  learning  and  teaching,  of  dis- 
covery and  evaluation,  we  have  taken  It  as 
axiomatic  that  reasoned  discourse  is  the 
method  by  whloh  conclusions  are  reached 
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and  disagreements  resolved.  This  presupposes 
freedom  for  all  points  of  view  to  present 
their  position,  to  marshal  arguments,  to 
offer  alternatives  to  any  policies  and  pro- 
posals In  any  field.  Universities  have  flour- 
ished as  the  amenities  of  civilized  discourse 
became  the  common  law  of  the  life  of  mind. 
Today  on  many  American  campuses  this 
freedom  no  longer  exists.  Certain  extremist 
groups  have  destroyed  the  rights  of  students 
and  faculty  to  hear  views  that  challenge  or 
even  disagree  with  their  own.  The  very  free- 
doms which  these  groups  have  enjoyed  and 
exploited  to  the  fullest  extent  In  the  past, 
they  now  flagrantly  deny  to  others.  It  Is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  after  the 
victory  of  the  so-called  Free  Speech  Move- 
ment at  the  University  of  CaUfomla  at  Berke- 
ley— which  actually  had  little  to  do  with 
free  speech  although  It  sparked  student  dis- 
ruptions at  home  and  abroad — free  speech, 
In  fact,  disappeared  in  many  areas  at  Berke- 
ley. It  has  become  hazardous  to  speak 
there  In  criticism  of  extremist  causes  or 
groups.  No  one  can  present  positions  that 
favor  American  policy.  In  hundreds  of  other 
universities,  revolutionary  or  subversive  or 
antl-govemment  speakers  are  made  welcome, 
but  the  meetings  of  other  groups  critical  of 
them  are  not  tolerated.  Their  meetings  are 
disrupted.  Their  speakers  are  harried,  shout- 
ed down,  sometimes  assaulted.  While  spokes- 
men for  movements  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment have  unlimited  freedom  to  Incite  to 
violent  action  In  opposing  governmental 
policies,  spokesmen  for  these  policies  are  of- 
ten barred  from  campuses  or  can  appear  only 
imder  military  cordons.  By  and  large  in  these 
Institutions  the  faculty  and  administration 
remain  silent  or  content  themselves  merely 
with  Issuing  Ineffectual  releases  deprecating 
the  worst  excesses.  They  seem  fearful  of  Ini- 
tiating disciplinary  action  even  when  official 
guests  of  the  university  have  been  Insulted 
or  scandalously  mistreated  lest  this  exacer- 
bate the  situation. 

All  of  these  threats  to  academic  freedom 
come  to  a  head  In  precipitate  attempts  to 
poUtlcallze  the  university  In  the  aftermath 
of  recent  tragic  events.  It  Is  sad  to  observe 
the  capitulation  to  the  movement  towards 
poUtlcallzatlon  by  scholars  and  adminis- 
trators In  leading  Institutions  of  learning 
who  until  recently  regarded  It  as  unthink- 
able that  the  university  as  a  corporate  body 
take  a  political  stand  In  behalf  of  any  cause 
no  matter  how  exalted. 

THE  uNiv^wrrr  must  not  become  partisan 
Grant  that  there  are  many  worthy  causes 
In  this  world.  Grant,  since  we  believe  In 
academic  freedom,  that  aU  faculty  members, 
students  and  administrators  are  free  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  these 
causes.  Grant  that  the  exercise  of  one's 
rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  society  should  not 
jeopardize  a  scholar's  standing  In  the  aca- 
demic community.  But  granting  all  this  does 
not  entail  In  the  least  that  the  university 
OS  such  Is  thereby  poUtlcally  committed  or 
should  be.  For  when  the  university  as  a  cor- 
porate body  takes  a  stand  In  behalf  of  one 
poUtlcal  position  rather  than  another.  It  Is 
being  Inescapably  partisan  and  hence  unfair 
to  those  among  its  faculty  and  students  who 
disagree  with  that  stand  or  who,  agreeing 
with  It,  regard  It  as  a  betrayal  of  the  mission 
of  the  university  to  take  a  partisan  political 
stand. 

As  individxials,  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents have  a  right  to  support  any  position 
with  respect  to  American  involvement  in  Viet 
Nam  or  elsewhere.  But  when  universities  for- 
mally or  officiaUy  shut  down  In  protest,  and 
on  top  of  that  declare  that  university  re- 
sources are  to  be  devoted  to  the  termination 
of  American  involvement  by  bringing  organ- 
ized pressure  to  bear  on  Senators,  Congreea- 
men  and  the  Executive  In  behalf  of  one 
strategy  i«ther  than  another.  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  Is  a  political  commitment.  The  uni- 
versity cannot  claim  to  be  neutral  with  re- 
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spect  to  any  political  Issue  unless  it  permits 
aU  those  who  hold  different  positions  on  this 
issue  to  use  Its  educational  resources,  too. 
But  the  variety  of  possible  positions  on  the 
multiple  Issues  that  arise  make  such  a  course 
absurd.  For  If  all  groups  used  the  university 
resources  for  political  purposes,  educational 
Ufe  would  come  to  an  end. 

As  individuals,  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents have  every  right  to  throw  themselves 
Into  the  maelstrom  of  poUtlcal  activity  dur- 
ing the  coming  electoral  campaigns.  But 
when  universities  as  corporate  bodies  declare 
that  they  propose  to  shut  down  for  two  weeks 
next  faU  to  permit  faculties  and  students  to 
engage  in  political  activity,  they  are  betray- 
ing their  responsibiUty  to  serve  "as  citadels 
of  reason,  sanity  and  clvlUty  In  a  deeply  trou- 
bled world."  There  are  scholars,  teachers  and 
students  who  may  not  wish  to  engage  in 
political  activity  of  this  kind,  or  who  may 
wish  to  choose  other  times  and  other  ways  to 
Influence  political  decisions.  No  Institution 
has  a  right  to  restrict  their  freedom  of  choice 
In  these  respects. 

Were  any  university  as  a  corporate  body  to 
decide  to  shut  down  so  that  Its  staff  and  Its 
students  could  engage  for  two  weeks  In  prayer 
and  other  forms  of  religious  worship,  there 
would  be  an  Immediate  outcry  that  such  ac- 
tion violated  the  religious  and  academic  free- 
dom of  the  secular  members  of  the  academic 
community.  No  corf>orate  body  Is  justified  In 
determining  whether,  when  or  how  I  should 
worship  at  the  altar  of  my  faith  or  any  faith. 
It  has  no  more  Justification  to  legislate  for 
me  In  the  field  of  politics.  It  Is  a  shabby 
pretense  to  assert,  as  the  President  of  one 
such  Eastern  Institution  has.  that  shutting 
It  down  for  a  fortnight  "neither  commits  the 
university  to  any  particular  political  position 
nor  interferes  with  Its  prime  educational  re- 
sponsibilities." It  Is  no  secret  that  the  uni- 
versity Is  being  shut  down  to  mobilize  Its 
students  said  teachers  for  the  election  of  one 
set  of  candidates  over  another,  of  so-oaUed 
"peace"  candidates,  as  if  all  candidates  were 
not  peace  candidates  differing  only  on  bow 
best  to  achieve  It.  But  no  matter  how  worthy 
a  specific  political  strategy  Is,  It  Is  still  a  par- 
tisan one.  And  for  those  teachers  and  scholars 
who  prefer  not  to  engage  In  any  political 
activity  at  this  time  or  in  this  fashion,  the 
assertion  that  the  closure  of  the  university  Is 
no  Interruption  of  prime  educational  re- 
sponsibilities is  sheer  mockery. 

THE  free  market  OF  IDEAS  MUST  BE  PRESERVES 

Actually  any  college  or  university  that  has 
announced  that  Its  corporate  resources  are 
being  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  a  partisan 
political  position  or  that  It  intends  to  close 
so  that  its  faculty  and  students  can  march 
or  descend  on  Washington  for  political  pur- 
poses, has  violated  the  clearly  specified  rules 
of  its  tax-exempt  status.  It  Is  Inviting  tax- 
payer's suits. 

What  really  Is  at  st«Ae  In  our  current  crisis 
Is  our  pluralistic  educational  system,  and 
ultimately  the  quaUty  of  our  political  democ- 
racy. If  we  have  faith  that  we  can  learn  from 
experience,  the  processes  of  learning  must  re- 
main open  to  meet  the  problems  of  an  open 
society.  The  challenges  to  its  survival,  to  Its 
survival  as  a  free  society,  can  only  be  met  by 
preserving  and  strengthening  what  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  called  the  free  market 
of  Ideas — ^whlch  Is  not  identical  with  the  free 
market  of  commodities.  This  entails  the  re- 
jection of  all  authoritarian  dogmas  and  prac- 
tices that  would  transform  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  nation  from  communities 
of  Independent  seekers  tor  truths  into  In- 
struments of  Ideological  indoctrination. 

To  keep  the  instituUons  of  higher  learning 
open  and  free  should  be  the  task  not  only  of 
professional  educators  but  of  all  citizens.  And 
to  this  double  duty  aU  of  us  mxist  rise  to- 
day— eepedaUy  the  young.  For  although  it  Is 
true  that  the  young  wlU  Inherit  the  world, 
whether  the  world  they  inb«lt  wlU  be  free, 
depends  largely  on  them. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Reverend  Ronald  Winters,  pas- 
tor, Mount  Pleasant  Baptist  Church, 
Floris,  Va..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord;  and  the  people  whom  He  hath 
chosen  for  His  own  inheritance. — Psalm 
33:  12. 

6  God.  our  Father,  unto  Thee  we  pray. 
We  thank  Thee  for  permitting  us  to  be 
a  part  of  Thine  inheritance.  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers. 
For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God. 

Give  strength  of  purpose  to  these  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  We  pray  Thee,  O  God, 
that  they  will  shoulder  their  responsi- 
bilities with  wisdom  and  justice. 

Grant  them  that  greatness  of  spirit 
that  enables  them  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  mankind,  kindly  in  thought,  and 
generous  in  deed.  May  we  remember  that 
Thou,  O  God,  giveth  the  peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 

(Mr.  Russell)  . 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

u.s.  sxmate, 
Pkxsident  pbo  tkmfobx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  28,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jamks  B.  Au-xn,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Rt7SSEU.. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, August  27,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
confirmed. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
CORPORATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  of 
California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Communications  Sat- 
ellite Corporation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  following  un- 
objected-to  measures  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar: Calendar  Nos.  985,  1142,  1143, 
1156,  and  1157. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IRENE  SADOWSKA  SULLIVAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1785)  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Sa- 
dowska  Sullivan,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line 
15,  after  the  word  "pay,"  strike  out  "out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,"  and  Insert  "out  of 
any  money  now  or  hereafter  deposited  in 
the  War  Claims  F\md,";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

S.  1785 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Beprexntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
wlthatandlng  any  provisions  of  title  n  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C,  App.  3017-2017p).  limiting  the  period 
within  which  claims  may  be  filed  thereunder, 
I  Including  section  211  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C, 
App.  2017J),  the  Porei^  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  Is  author- 
ized and  directed   (1)    to  receive,  consider. 


and  act  upon  any  claims  of  Irene  Sadowska 
Sullivan,  of  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  filed  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Aot,  relating  to  the  loss  of  a  tenement 
building  owned  by  her  father,  a  United  States 
dtlzen.  In  V^arsaw,  Poland,  as  If  such  claims 
had  been  filed  within  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  provided  in  such  Act,  the  said  Irene 
Sadowska  Sullivan  having  filed  a  valid  claim 
relating  to  such  building  prior  to  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  general  war  claims  pro- 
gram, but  not  having  been  able  to  complete 
her  documentation  of  such  claim  until  after 
such  date;  and  (2)  to  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  its  determination  as  to  the 
amount  of  any  award  to  which  the  said  Irene 
Sadowska  Sullivan  would  have  been  entitled 
on  the  basis  of  such  claims  if  they  had  been 
filed  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
provided  In  such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  certification  described  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay,  out  of  any  money  now  or  hereafter  de- 
posited in  the  War  Claims  Fund,  to  the  said 
Irene  Sadowska  Sullivan,  the  amount  of  any 
award  so  certified  by  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Tne  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-981),  explaining  the  piuposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP   AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  cause 
any  funds  arising  under  the  bill  to  be  paid 
properly  from  the  War  Claims  Fund  rather 
than  from  the  general  Treasury. 

FURPOSZ    or   BILL   AS   AMENDED 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
that  notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  title 
n  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(60  U.S.C,  App.  2017-2017p),  limiting  the 
period  within  which  claims  may  be  filed 
thereunder,  including  section  211  of  such 
aot  (60  U.S.C.,  App,  201 7J),  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  directed  (1)  to  re- 
ceive, consider,  and  act  upon  any  claims  of 
Irene  Sadowska  Sullivan  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
filed  within  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act,  relating  to  the  loss  of 
a  tenement  building  owned  by  her  father, 
a  U.S.  citizen,  in  Warsaw.  Poland,  as  if  such 
claims  had  been  filed  within  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  provided  in  such  act,  the  said 
Irene  Sadowska  Sullivan  having  filed  a  valid 
claim  relating  to  such  building  prior  to  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  general  war  claims 
program,  but  not  having  been  able  to  com- 
plete her  documentation  of  such  claim  until 
after  such  date;  and  (2)  to  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Its  determination 
as  to  the  amount  of  any  award  to  which  the 
said  Irene  Sadowska  Sullivan  would  have 
been  entitled  on  the  basis  of  such  claims  If 
they  had  been  filed  within  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  provided  In  such  act. 
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The  facts  of  the  case  as  found  In  the  report 
from  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission are  as  follows: 

Title  11  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  among  other  things  directed  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  to 
determine  the  validity  and  amount  of  claims 
of  nationals  of  the  United  States  for  the 
loss  or  destruction  of,  or  physical  damage 
to,  real  property  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, located  In  Poland  as  well  as  certain 
other  central  European  countries,  which 
loss,  destruction,  or  physical  damage  oc- 
curred during  the  period  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939,  and  ending  May  8,  1945,  aa  a 
direct  consequence  of  military  ojjeratlons  of 
war  or  special  measures  directed  against 
property  because  of  the  enemy  w  alleged 
enemy  character  of  the  owner,  which  prop- 
erty was  owned  by  a  national  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  such  loss,  damage  or 
destruction.  The  program  was  completed  on 
May  17,  1967  In  accordance  with  the  statute. 

The  Commission's  records  disclose  that  a 
claim  (No.  W-997)  was  filed  by  Irene  Sadow- 
ska Sullivan  under  title  II  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (Public  Law  87-846) , 
based  upon  losses  of  certain  household  fur- 
nishings, clothing,  an  automobile  and  an 
Inventory  of  a  fishing  equipment  btislness 
located  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  which  losses  oc- 
curred during  World  War  II  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  military  operations  of  war. 

By  a  proposed  decision  dated  April  20, 
1966.  claimant  Irene  Sadowska  Sullivan  was 
granted  an  award  In  the  amount  of  $8,556 
for  the  loss  of  the  subject  property.  Inas- 
much as  no  objections  were  filed  to  the 
award,  the  decision  was  entered  as  the  (Com- 
mission's final  decision  on  May  19,  1966.  The 
award  was  subsequently  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  payment  out  of  the 
War  Claims  Fund  and  the  award  was  paid 
In  the  full  amount. 

In  December  1966,  Mrs.  Sullivan  commu- 
nicated with  the  Commission  for  advice  re- 
garding procedures  applicable  to  reopening 
claims  for  further  consideration  for  prop- 
erty not  previously  claimed.  She  was  advised 
that  Commission  regulations  provided  for 
the  reopening  of  claims  for  further  consid- 
eration based  upon  additional  losses.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  filing  a  petition 
and  appropriate  evidence  establishing  own- 
ership, loss,  or  destruction,  and  the  value  of 
such  property. 

A  petition  to  reopen  was  subsequently  filed 
with  the  (Commission  on  March  3,  1967,  seek- 
ing additional  compensation  for  the  damage 
or  destruction  of  a  tenement  house  In  War- 
saw which  had  been  purchased  by  claimant's 
late  father.  The  only  evidence  submitted 
with  the  petition  was  an  afBdavit  executed 
by  two  persons  then  residing  in  Poland.  After 
an  examination  of  the  affidavit,  it  was  found 
not  to  have  been  of  sufficient  probative  value 
to  warrant  the  granting  of  compensation 
under  the  statute.  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  advised 
by  letter  dated  May  15,  1967,  that  her  peti- 
tion to  reopen  had  been  denied  for  the  fore- 
going reason. 

The  war  claims  program  under  title  n  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  a«  amended,  was 
completed  on  May  17,  1967,  and  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such 
claims  terminated  on  that  date.  In  regard  to 
such  date,  section  211  of  the  statute  reads  as 
foUows: 

"The  Commission  shall  complete  Itt  af- 
fairs In  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
claims  pursuant  to  this  title  not  later  than 
four  years  following  the  enactment  of  legls- 
latlom  making  appropriations  to  the  Oom- 
mlaslon  for  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  title." 

Legislation  granting  i^)propriatlons  for  the 
program  waa  enacted  on  May  17,  1963.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Commission  was  required  to 
complete  all  of  Its  determinations  on  these 
^i^iiwa  wltbln  a  4-yeair  period  from  that  date. 


Subsequent  to  May  17,  1967,  the  comple- 
tion date.  Mrs.  Sullivan  submitted  a  certifi- 
cate from  official  sources  In  Warsaw  which 
established  ownership  In  the  tenement 
house  which  was  the  subject  of  the  petlUon 
to  reopen  her  claim.  This  certificate,  how- 
ever, was  not  received  by  the  CJommisslon 
untU  May  22,  1967,  which  was,  of  course, 
subsequent  to  the  date  upon  which  the  stat- 
utory authority  for  the  determination  of 
these  claims  terminated.  In  case  this  evi- 
dence had  been  received  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion date,  undoubtedly  the  evidence  would 
have  been  considered  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
opening Mrs.  Sullivan's  claim  and  possibly 
granting  her  an  additional  amount  for  the 
loss  or  damage  to  the  buldllng. 

When  certain  limitations  are  fixed  for  the 
filing  of  claims  or  evidence  or  the  perform- 
ance of  any  act,  there  are  inevitably  cases 
In  which  acts  either  are  not,  or  cannot,  be 
performed  within  the  time  limits  prescribed. 
As  an  example,  under  the  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  1960  which  pro- 
vided for  a  settlement  of  claims  arising  out 
of  the  nationalization  or  other  taking  of 
American-owned  property  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland,  approximately  3,000  claims 
were  denied  wholly  or  In  part  for  failure  of 
claimants  to  meet  the  burden  of  proof  In 
support  of  such  claim  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  {vogram  on  March  31,  1966.  In 
many  cases  the  claimants  had  as  long  as 
five  years  to  obtain  and  submit  evidence 
but  were  unable  to  do  so  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  program. 

These  denials  were  subject  of  public  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations In  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  legislation  in  the  89th  Congress  to  extend 
the  Polish  claims  program  for  the  reason 
that  additional  time  waa  required  by  certain 
claimants  to  acquire  evidence  from  the  Pol- 
ish authorities. 

Because  of  the  extensive  property  damage 
in  Pound  during  World  War  n,  the  oblitera- 
tion of  60  percent  of  the  land  records  and 
the  removal  of  many  former  residents  from 
given  areas,  the  CJommlssion  was  advised 
that  it  was  Impossible  for  Polish  authorities 
to  furnish  some  of  the  evidence  or  informa- 
tion sought  by  the  claimants.  The  legislation 
was  not  enacted  and  the  claims  which  had 
been  denied  for  insufficient  evidence 
remained  closed. 

Upon  completion  of  the  war  damage  claims 
program  under  title  n  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  7,039  awards  had  been  approved 
out  of  a  total  of  22,606  claims  filed.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  between  3  and  4,000  of  these  war 
damage  claims  were  denied  in  whole  or  In  part 
because  of  claimant's  failure  to  furnish  evi- 
dence in  support  of  their  claims  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  program  on  May  17,  1967, 
including  the  claim  filed  by  Btrs.  Sullivan. 

In  these  claims  as  well  as  claims  under 
other  programs,  the  Commission  has  not  been 
in  a  position  to  change  Its  decisions  and  take 
favorable  action  upon  receipt  of  evidence 
despite  the  fact  that  such  evidence  may 
have  been  submitted  only  a  few  days  after 
the  completion  of  these  programs. 

Upon  completion  of  the  war  damage  claims 
program  under  title  11  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  the  (Commission  had  certified  awards 
In  the  aggregate  amount  of  $340.4  million 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund  which  consists 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  enemy  property  vested 
in  the  United  SUtes  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  Only  $323.7  mUllon, 
however,  was  deposited  Into  the  Fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  approved  awards.  Awards 
based  on  certain  maritime  losses  and  losses 
by  small  business  concerns  were  paid  in  full 
in  accordance  with  the  priority  payment 
procedures  as  prescribed  under  the  act  as 
well  as  those  awards  approved  in  an  amount 
of  $10,000  or  less.  All  awards  approved  In 
excess  of  $10,000  were  paid  to  the  extent  of 


$10,000  plus  a  prorated  payment  of  61.3 
percent  of  the  balance  in  excess  of  $10,0(X).  in 
accordance  with  these  payment  procedures. 
(Tonsequently,  the  payment  of  these  awards 
has  presently  exhausted  the  money  in  the 
War  Claims  Fund.  It  is  anticipated,  how- 
ever, that  additional  money  may  be  made 
available  for  transfer  into  the  War  Claims 
Fund  possibly  within  the  near  future. 

The  objections  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  successfully  answered  by 
a  brief  submitted  by  the  si>onsor  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Relative  to  private  bill  S.  1785.  which  I 
have  Introduced  for  myself  and  Senator  Fan- 
nin, I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  report 
filed  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission by  letter  of  September  22.  I  strongly 
disagree  with  the  opinion  of  the  (Commis- 
sion relative  to  the  merits  of  the  case  and  I 
concur  with  the  Commission  relative  to  the 
proper  source  of  funds  for  payment  under 
the  blU. 

On  April  10,  I  presented  a  detailed  brief  to 
the  committee,  including  an  extensive  ap- 
pendix of  documentary  proof.  The  brief  es- 
tablishes that  on  March  3,  1967,  Mrs.  Irene 
Sullivan  submitted  a  formal  petition,  by  reg- 
istered letter,  to  the  Commission  to  reopen 
her  claim  before  the  Commission  so  as  to 
include  an  award  for  the  destruction  of  a 
building  In  Warsaw  which  had  been  owned 
by  her  late  father.  (See  exhibit  3A.) 

Mrs.  Sullivan  enclosed  with  her  petition  an 
affidavit  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Konopka  of 
Warsaw,  who  bad  been  the  family  attorneys 
for  approximately  25  years.  Their  affidavit  was 
sworn  to  before  the  U.S.  Vice  (Consul  at  War- 
saw and  set  forth  a  specific  description  of  the 
property.  Including  its  address,  its  ownership, 
its  value,  the  cause  of  its  destruction,  and 
the  page  number  of  the  official  land  mortgage 
book  In  which  the  property  was  recorded. 
(See  exhibit  SB.) 

The  brief  further  establishes  that  these 
same  two  persons  had  furnished  an  affidavit 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  (Commission 
as  proof  of  Mrs.  Sullivan's  ortginal  claim. 
Thus,  the  Commission  had  already  deter- 
mined that  these  Individuals  are  comi>etent, 
reliable  witnesses.  (See  exhibit  1.) 

In  contrast  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case, 
the  Commission  has  reported  that  "The  only 
evidence  submitted  with  the  petition  was  an 
affidavit  executed  by  two  persons  then  resid- 
ing In  Poland."  This  bare  statement  Is  mis- 
leading because  It  completely  conceals  the 
facte  that  these  are  the  same  two  persons 
on  whom  the  Commission  had  once  before 
relied  In  granting  the  original  award  to  Mrs. 
S\illlvan.  Also,  the  (Commission's  report  fails 
to  disclose  that  the  affidavit  gave  a  full,  de- 
tailed description  of  the  property,  including 
a  citation  of  the  page  number  on  which  the 
property  was  listed  In  the  official  land  records 
of  the  city  of  Warsaw. 

It  Is  my  belief  In  these  circumstances,  the 
evidence  supplied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Konopka 
should  have  constituted  sufficient  probative 
value  to  support  an  award  to  Mrs.  Sullivan. 
At  the  very  least.  I  believe  it  then  became 
mandatory  for  the  (Commission,  should  it 
have  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  fact,  to  in- 
quire whether  Mrs.  Sullivan  possessed  any 
additional  evidence. 

On  April  7,  1967,  the  (Commission  did  re- 
spond to  Mrs.  Sullivan's  petition  by  asking 
her  to  complete  and  return  an  affidavit  of 
Inheritance.  The  (Commission  did  not  use 
this  occasion  to  ask  for  any  other  supporting 
evidence  of  any  kind.  (See  exhibit  4.) 

Mrs.  Sullivan  returned  the  completed  affi- 
davit on  April  12,  1967,  by  registered  lettar 
No.  3063.  and  attached  to  the  affidavit  a  re- 
quest that  the  (Commission  advise  her  If 
any  further  information  or  documents  would 
be  required.  The  (Commission  never  did  ac- 
knowledge her  Inquiry. 

The  (Commission  has  failed  to  Inform  the 
committee  that  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  asked  to 
complete  an  affidavit  of  Inheritance  or  Uiat 
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she  sought  to  be  advised  U  any  further  evi- 
dence would  be  required.  To  me,  these  are 
significant  (acts  because  they  prove,  nrst, 
that  the  Commission  never  requested  any 
additional  evidence  other  than  the  affidavit 
of  inheritance  and  second,  that  the  Com- 
mission had  been  put  on  notice  by  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan that  she  stood  ready  to  give  any  fur- 
ther verification  that  might  be  needed. 

The  equities  in  Mrs.  Sullivan's  case  are 
further  buttressed  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
first  occasion  when  she  was  informed  of  the 
need  for  new  evidence,  she  sent  It  almost 
inunedlately. 

The  first  time  the  Commission  informed 
Mrs.  Sullivan  that  her  petition  did  not  war- 
rant a  new  award  was  on  May  15,  19«7,  2 
days  before  Its  authority  to  consider  war 
claims  expired.  On  May  22.  1967,  exactly  1 
week  later.  Mrs.  Sullivan  furnished  new 
evidence  in  the  form  of  an  official  certificate 
of  the  Governmental  Notory  Bureau  In  War- 
saw attesting  to  the  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  destruction  thereof  as  a  result  of 
military  operations  during  World  War  n,  and 
Its  value.  The  document  verified  each  fact 
sworn  to  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Konopka,  even 
down  to  the  same  page  number  In  the  mort- 
gage record  books  as  cited  by  them.  (See  ex- 
lilbltsS,  6A,  and6B.) 

Consequently,  the  facts  demonstrate  that 
had  the  commission  given  Mrs.  SuUlvan  an 
opportunity  to  know  of  and  respond  to  Its 
questions  she  could  have  furnished  the  ap- 
propriate evidence  promptly. 

Finally  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
claim  as  verified  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  an  award.  In  reply  to  my 
letter  of  inquiry  dated  February  19th,  Mr. 
Leonard  v.  B.  Sutton.  Chairman  of  the 
PCSC.  says  at  page  2: 

"Your  inquiry  of  February  19.  1967.  poses 
two  questions.  First,  if  the  submission  by 
Mrs.  SuUlvan  had  been  timely,  would  she 
have  presented  the  type  of  claim  for  which 
an  award  would  have  been  made  under  Pub- 
lic Law  87-846?  The  answer  to  this  question 
Is  In  the  affirmative." 

In  summary.  I  must  disagree  strongly  with 
the  opinion  given  by  the  Commission  that 
"there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  ex- 
tenuating clrcumatmnces  for  singling  out 
Irene  Sadowska  SuUlvan  for  special  relief 
or  that  she  is  more  deserving  than  others  to 
receive  such  relief." 

By  the  very  admission  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  Mrs.  SuUlvan  s  claim  stated 
grounds  "for  which  an  award  would  have 
been  made  •  •  •  "  had  the  Commission 
deemed  it  timely.  Certainly  this  unusual 
statement  alone  distinguishes  the  case  from 
aU  others  and  establishes  equity  In  her  be- 
baU. 

If  Mrs  SuUlvan '8  original  claim  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  basis  of  evidence  given  by  the 
family  attornejrs,  why  was  evidence  from 
the  same  people  not  accepted  In  the  case  of 
her  amended  claim? 

If  the  Commission  had  any  doubts  at  all 
relative  to  the  truth  of  her  claim,  why  did 
It  not  respond  to  her  offer  of  April  12,  1967, 
to  supply  any  ftirther  information  that  was 
necessary? 

The  fact  that  they  faUed  to  give  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan any  opportunity  to  meet  their  reserva- 
tions about  her  claim.  In  the  face  of  her 
specific  request  to  be  allowed  to  do  Just  that, 
creates  a  strong  equity  in  her  behalf.  This 
IS  particularly  so  in  view  of  her  proven 
abUlty  to  supply  additional  evidence  quite 
promptly. 

Thus,  several  features  of  the  case  distin- 
guish It  from  other  Instances  In  which  per- 
sons failed  to  submit  timely  evidence  to  the 
Commission.  How  many  other  cases  exist 
In    which    an    award    "would    have    been 

made ?   How  many  other  cases  are 

there  where  the  pending  claim  was  supporfed 
by  detaUed  evidence  offered  by  the  same  wit- 
nesses whose  statement  had  previously  served 
aa  the  basis  for  the  making  of  an  award? 
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How  many  other  claimants  had  formally 
requested  an  opportunity  to  provide  addi- 
tional evidence  if  this  would  be  required? 
How  many  other  cases  are  there  in  which  the 
claimant  did  in  fact  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mission additional  convincing  evidence 
within  less  than  1  week  from  the  time  the 
Commission's  authority  expired? 

Obviously,  there  are  no  other  such  cases. 
For  the  Commission  to  assert  that  the  en- 
actment of  a  private  bUl  in  the  case  will 
open  the  door  to  the  passage  of  3,000  or 
4,000  other  such  bills  is  ridiculous.  The  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  case  are  highly  un- 
likely to  be  present  In  any  other  situation, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  blU  would  not 
create  a  precedent  for  other  claimants. 

Turning  to  the  second  comment  presented 
by  the  Commission,  I  wish  to  state  my  agree- 
ment with  the  position  of  the  Commission 
that  it  is  unwise  to  use  tmapproprlated 
funds  In  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of 
war  damage  claims.  In  order  to  correct  this 
aspect  of  the  bill,  I  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee accept  an  amendment  to  the  bill  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out",  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,"  and  substitute  ",  out  of  any 
money  now  or  hereafter  deposited  in  the 
War  Claims  Fund," 

On  the  basis  of  these  reasons,  I  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  committee  approve  the 
bill  with  an  amendment. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
this  Is  a  proper  case  to  waive  the  bar,  and, 
accordingly,  It  is  recommended  that  the  blU 
as  amended  be  favorably  enacted. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  the  substantiating  papers. 

PoRXiGN  Claims  SriTUtMiNT  Com- 
mission OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  September  22,  1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Easti^nd, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaihman:  Further  reference  is 
made  to  your  letter  of  May  1,  1969.  request- 
ing a  report  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  on  the  blU,  S.  1785,  91st 
Congress,  for  the  reUef  of  Irene  Sadowska 
Sullivan. 

The  bill  waives  certain  time  Umltatlons 
under  title  n  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended,  and  directs  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  to  act  upon  any 
claim  by  Irene  Sadowska  SuUlvan  of  Scotts- 
dale,  Ariz.,  relating  to  the  loss  of  a  tenement 
building  in  Warsaw.  Poland,  and  to  certify 
the  amount  of  any  award  to  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  for  payment  In  accordance  with 
the  statute.  Such  payment  would  be  made 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated. 

Title  n  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  among  other  things,  directed  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  to 
determine  the  validity  and  amount  of  claims 
of  nationals  of  the  United  States  for  the  loes 
or  destruction  of,  or  physical  damage  to,  real 
property  and  tangible  personal  property, 
located  In  Poland  as  weU  as  certain  other 
central  European  countries,  which  loss, 
destruction,  or  physical  damage  occurred 
during  the  period  beginning  September  1. 
1939,  and  ending  May  8,  1945,  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  military  operations  of  war  or 
special  measures  directed  against  property 
because  of  the  enemy  or  aUeged  enemy  char- 
acter of  the  owner,  which  property  was 
owned  by  a  national  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  such  loes,  damage  or  destruc- 
tion. The  program  was  completed  on 
May  17,  1967.  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 

The  Commission's  records  disclose  that  a 
claim  (No.  W-997)  was  filed  by  Irene 
Sadowska  SuUlvan  tinder  title  n  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  aa  amended  (PubUc  Law 
87-846) .  based  upon  losses  of  certain  house- 


hold furnishings,  clothing,  an  automobUe 
and  an  Inventory  of  a  fishing  equipment 
business  located  In  Warsaw.  Poland,  which 
losses  occurred  during  World  War  n  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  mlUtary  operations  of 
war. 

By  a  proposed  decision  dated  April  20, 
1966,  claimant  Irene  Sadowska  Sullivan  was 
granted  an  award  In  the  amount  of  $8,556.00 
for  the  loss  of  the  subject  property.  Inas- 
much as  no  objections  were  filed  to  the 
award,  the  decision  was  entered  as  the  Com- 
mission's Final  Decision  on  May  19,  1966. 
The  award  was  subsequently  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  for  payment  out  of 
the  War  Claims  Fund  and  the  award  was 
paid  In  the  full  amount. 

In  December  1966,  Mrs.  SuUlvan  com- 
mimicated  with  the  Commission  for  advice 
regarding  procedures  applicable  to  reopen- 
ing claims  for  further  consideration  for 
property  not  previously  claimed.  She  was  ad- 
vised that  Commission  regulations  provided 
for  the  reopening  of  claims  for  further  con- 
sideration based  upon  additional  losses.  This 
could  be  accompUshed  by  flUng  a  petition 
and  appropriate  evidence  establishing  owner- 
ship, loss  or  destruction,  and  the  value  of 
such  property. 

A  petition  to  reopen  was  subsequently  filed 
with  the  Commission  on  March  3,  1967  seek- 
ing additional  compensation  tor  the  damage 
or  destruction  of  a  tenement  house  In  War- 
saw which  had  been  purchased  by  claimant's 
late  father.  The  only  evidence  submitted 
with  the  petition  was  an  affidavit  executed 
by  two  persons  then  residing  in  Poland.  After 
an  examination  of  the  affidavit.  It  was  found 
not  to  have  been  of  sufficient  probative  value 
to  warrant  the  granting  of  compensation  un- 
der the  statute.  Mrs.  SuUlvan  was  advised 
by  letter  dated  May  15.  1967  that  her  petition 
to  reopen  had  been  denied  for  the  foregoing 
reason. 

The  war  claims  program  under  title  n  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  was 
completed  on  May  17, 1967.  and  the  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  claims 
terminated  on  that  date.  In  regard  to  such 
date,  section  211  of  the  statute  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Commission  shall  complete  Its  affairs 
m  connection  with  the  settlement  of  claims 
pursuant  to  this  title  not  later  than  4  years 
following  the  enactment  of  legislation  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  the  Commission  for 
payment  of  administrative  expenses  Incurred 
In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
title." 

Legislation  granting  appropriations  for  the 
program  was  enacted  on  May  17,  1963.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Commission  was  required  to 
complete  all  of  its  determinations  on  these 
claims  within  a  4-year  period  from  that 
date. 

Subsequent  to  May  17, 1967.  the  completion 
date.  Mrs.  SuUlvan  submitted  a  certificate 
from  official  sources  In  Warsaw  which  estab- 
lished ownership  in  the  tenement  house 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  petition  to  re- 
open her  claim.  This  certificate,  however,  was 
not  received  by  the  Commission  untU  May 
22,  1967.  which  was.  of  course,  subsequent 
to  the  date  upon  which  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  determination  of  these  claims 
terminated.  In  case  this  evidence  had  been 
received  prior  to  the  ccmapletlon  date,  un- 
doubtedly the  evidence  would  have  been  con- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  rec^nlng  Mrs. 
Sullivan's  claim  and  poeslbly  granting  her 
an  additional  amount  for  the  loss  or  dam- 
age to  the  buUdlng. 

When  certain  Umltatlons  are  fixed  for  the 
fiUng  of  claims  or  evidence  or  the  perform- 
ance of  any  act.  there  are  inevitably  cases  In 
which  acts  either  are  not.  or  cannot,  be 
performed  within  the  time  limits  prescribed. 
As  an  example,  under  the  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Conunisslon  pursuant  to  the 
Polish  Claims  Agreements  of  1960  which  pro- 
vided for  a  settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of 
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the  nationalization  or  other  taking  of  Amer- 
ican-owned property  by  the  Government  of 
Poland,  approximately  3,000  claims  were 
denied  whoUy  or  In  part  for  failure  of  claim- 
ants to  meet  the  burden  of  proof  in  support 
of  such  claim  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
program  on  March  31,  1966.  In  many  cases 
the  claimants  had  as  long  as  5  years  to  obtain 
and  submit  evidence  but  were  unable  to  do 
so  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  program. 

These  denials  were  subject  of  public  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
legislation  In  the  89th  Congress  to  extend  the 
PjUsh  Claims  Program  for  the  reason  that 
additional  time  was  required  by  certain 
claimants  to  acquire  evidence  from  the  Polish 
authorities. 

Because  of  the  extensive  property  damage 
in  Poland  during  World  War  11,  the  oblitera- 
tion of  60  percent  of  the  land  records  and 
the  removal  of  many  former  residents  from 
given  areas,  the  Commission  was  advised  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Polish  authorities  to 
furnish  some  of  the  evidence  or  information 
sought  by  the  claimants.  The  legislation  was 
not  enacted  and  the  claims  which  had  been 
denied  for  insufficient  evidence  remained 
closed. 

Upon  completion  of  the  war  damage  claims 
program  under  title  II  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  7.039  awards  had  been  approved 
out  of  a  total  of  22,605  claims  filed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  3,000  and  4,000  of  these 
war  damage  claims  were  denied  In  whole  or 
in  part  because  of  claimant's  faUure  to 
furnish  evidence  in  support  of  their  claims 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  program  on 
May  17.  1967,  including  the  claim  filed  by 
Mrs.  Sullivan. 

In  these  claims  as  well  as  claims  under 
other  programs,  the  Commission  has  not 
been  in  a  position  to  change  its  decisions 
and  take  favorable  action  upon  receipt  of 
evidence  despite  the  fact  that  such  evidence 
may  have  been  submitted  only  a  few  days 
after  the  completion  of  these  programs. 

Upon  completion  of  the  war  damage  claims 
program  under  title  II  of  the  War  Claims 
Act,  the  Commission  had  certified  awards 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  4340.4  million  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund  which  consists 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  enemy  property  vested 
in  the  United  States  under  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  Only  $223.7  million,  however, 
was  deposited  into  the  Fund  for  the  payment 
of  the  approved  awards.  Awards  based  on  cer- 
tain maritime  losses  and  losses  by  small  busi- 
ness concerns  were  paid  in  full  in  accordance 
with  the  priority  payment  procedures  as  pre- 
scribed under  the  act  as  well  as  those  awards 
approved  in  an  amount  of  $10,000  or  less. 
All  awards  approved  in  excess  of  $10,000 
were  paid  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  plus  a  pro- 
rated payment  of  61.3  percent  of  the  balance 
In  excess  of  $10,000,  In  accordance  with  these 
payment  procedures.  Consequently,  the  pay- 
ment of  these  awards  has  presently  exhaust- 
ed the  money  In  the  War  Claims  Fund.  It  is 
anticipated,  however,  that  additional  money 
may  be  made  available  for  transfer  into  the 
War  Claims  Fund  possibly  within  the  near 
future. 

The  bill  proposes  to  pay  any  award  due 
Mrs.  SuUlvan  out  of  unappropriated  money 
In  the  Treasury.  Accordingly,  it  would  not 
affect  future  payments  out  of  the  War 
Claims  Fund. 

The  Commission  Is  of  the  opinion  that  If 
S.  1785  Is  enacted.  It  would  be  discrimina- 
tory to  the  other  claimants  who  were  unable 
to  document  their  claims  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion date  of  the  program.  Moreover,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  speciad  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  for  singling  out  Irene 
Sadowska  SuUlvan  for  special  relief  or  that 
she  is  more  deserving  than  others  to  receive 
such  relief.  In  the  absence  of  such  ctrciim- 
Btances  and  because  the  Commission  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  use  of  unappropriated 
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funds  In  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  war 
damage  claims  would  establish  a  highly  un- 
desirable precedent  for  other  unsatisfied 
claimants  under  other  similar  claims  pro- 
grams, it  is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
S.  1785. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  report  to  your 
committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  v.  B. Sutton, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  21.  1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Jim:   Relative  to  private  bill  S.   1785, 
which  I  have  Introduced  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Fannin,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
report  filed  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission    by    letter   of   September    22.    I 
strongly   disagree  with   the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  relative  to  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  I  concur  with  the  Commission  relative  to 
the  proper  source  of  funds  for  payment  under 
the  biU. 

On  April  10,  I  presented  a  detailed  brief  to 
the  committee,  including  an  extensive  appen- 
dix of  documentary  proof.  The  brief  estab- 
lishes that  on  March  3,  1967,  Mrs.  Irene  Sulli- 
van submitted  a  formal  petition,  by  registered 
letter  to  the  Commission  to  reopen  her  claim 
before  the  Commission  so  as  to  Include  an 
award  for  the  destruction  of  a  building  In 
Warsaw  which  had  been  owned  by  her  late 
father.  (See  exhibit  3A.) 

Mrs.  Sullivan  enclosed  with  her  petition  an 
affidavit  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Konopka  of 
Warsaw,  who  had  been  the  family  attorneys 
for  approximately  25  years.  Their  affidavit  was 
sworn  to  before  the  U.S.  Vice  Consul  at  War- 
saw and  set  forth  a  specific  description  of  the 
property.  Including  Its  address,  Its  ownership, 
its  value,  the  cause  of  its  destruction,  and 
the  page  number  of  the  official  land  mortgage 
book  in  which  the  property  was  recorded. 
(See  exhibit  3B.) 

The  brief  further  establishes  that  these 
same  two  persons  had  furmshed  an  affidavit 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Conunisslon 
as  proof  of  Mrs.  Sullivan's  original  claim. 
Thus,  the  Commission  had  already  deter- 
mined that  these  Individuals  are  competent, 
reliable  witnesses.   (See  exhibit  1.) 

In  contrast  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case, 
the  Commission  has  reported  that  "The  only 
evidence  submitted  with  the  petition  was  an 
affidavit  executed  by  two  persons  then 
residing  In  Poland."  This  bare  statement  is 
misleading  because  It  completely  conceals 
the  facts  that  these  are  the  same  two  i>ersons 
on  whom  the  Commission  had  once  before 
relied  in  granting  the  original  award  to  Mrs. 
SuUlvan.  Also,  the  Commission's  report  fails 
to  disclosed  that  the  affidavit  gave  a  fuU. 
detaUed  description  of  the  property,  includ- 
ing a  citation  of  the  page  number  on  which 
the  property  was  listed  In  the  official  land 
records  of  the  city  of  Warsaw. 

It  Is  my  beUef  that  In  these  circumstances, 
the  evidence  supplied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Konopka  should  have  constituted  sufficient 
probative  value  to  support  an  award  to  Mrs. 
Sullivan.  At  the  very  least,  I  believe  it  then 
became  mandatory  for  the  Commission, 
should  it  have  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  fact, 
to  inquire  whether  Mrs.  Sullivan  possessed 
any  additional  evidence. 

On  April  7.  1967,  the  Commission  did  re- 
spond to  Mrs.  Sullivan's  petition  by  asking 
her  to  complete  and  return  an  affidavit  of 
Inheritance.  The  Commission  did  not  use  this 
occasion  to  ask  for  any  other  supporting  evi- 
dence of  any  kind.  (See  exhibit  4.) 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  returned  the  completed  affi- 
davit on  April  12,  1967,  by  registered  letter 
No.  3063,  and  attached  to  the  affidavit  a  re- 


quest that  the  Commission  advise  her  If  any 
further  Information  or  documents  would  be 
required.  The  Commission  never  did  ac- 
knowledge her  Inquiry. 

The  Commission  has  failed  to  Inform  the 
committee  that  Mrs.  SuUlvan  was  asked  to 
complete  an  affidavit  of  Inheritance  or  that 
she  sought  to  be  advised  If  any  further  evi- 
dence would  be  required.  To  me.  these  are 
significant  facts  because  they  prove,  first, 
that  the  Commission  never  requested  any 
additional  evidence  other  than  the  affidavit 
of  Inheritance  and  second,  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  been  put  on  notice  by  Mrs.  StUUvan 
that  she  stood  ready  to  give  any  further  veri- 
Hcation  that  might  be  needed. 

The  equities  In  Mrs.  Sullivan's  case  are 
fvurther  buttressed  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
first  occasion  when  she  was  Informed  of  the 
need  for  new  evidence,  she  sent  it  almost 
immediately. 

The  first  time  the  Commission  informed 
Mrs.  SuUlvan  that  her  petition  did  not  war- 
rant a  new  award  was  on  May  15.  1967.  2  days 
before  its  authority  to  consider  war  claims 
expired.  On  May  22.  1967.  exactly  1  week 
later,  Mrs.  Sullivan  furnished  new  evidence 
in  the  form  of  an  official  certificate  of  the 
Governmental  Notary  Biu'eau  in  Warsaw 
attesting  to  the  ownership  of  the  property. 
the  destruction  thereof  as  a  result  of  military 
operations  during  World  War  II.  and  Its 
value.  The  document  verified  each  fact  sworn 
to  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Konopka,  even  down  to 
the  same  page  number  in  the  mortgage  rec- 
ord books  as  cited  by  them.  (See  exhibits  6, 
6A.  and  6B.) 

Consequently,  the  facts  demonstrate  that 
had  the  Commission  given  Mrs.  StUlivan  an 
opportunity  to  know  of  and  respond  to  its 
questions  she  could  have  furnished  the  ap- 
propriate evidence  promptly. 

Finally,  there  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
claim  as  verified  by  Mrs.  Stillivan  was  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  an  award.  In  reply  to  my 
letter  of  inquiry  dated  February  19.  Mr. 
Leonard  v.  B.  Sutton,  Chairman  of  the  PCSC, 
says  at  page  2 : 

"Your  inquiry  of  February  19.  1967.  poses 
two  questions.  First,  If  the  submission  by 
Mrs.  SuUlvan  had  been  timely,  would  she 
have  presented  the  type  of  claim  for  which 
an  award  would  have  been  made  under  Pub- 
lic Law  87-846.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  in  the  affirmative." 

In  summary.  I  must  disagree  strongly  with 
the  opinion  given  by  the  Commission  that 
"there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special 
extenuating  circumstances  for  singling  out 
Irene  Sadowska  SiUUvan  for  special  relief  or 
that  she  is  more  deserving  than  others  to 
receive  such  relief." 

By  the  very  admission  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  Mrs.  Sullivan's  claim  stated 
grounds  "for  which  an  award  would  have 
been  made  .  .  ."  had  the  Commission 
deemed  It  timely.  Certainly  this  unusual 
statement  alone  distinguishes  the  case  from 
all  others  and  establishes  equity  in  her  be- 
half. 

If  Mrs.  SuUivan's  original  claim  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  basis  of  evidence  given  by 
the  family  attorneys,  why  was  evidence  from 
the  same  people  not  accepted  in  the  case  of 
her  amended  claim? 

If  the  Commission  had  any  doubts  at  all 
relative  to  the  truth  of  her  claim,  why  did 
it  not  respond  to  her  offer  of  AprU  12,  1967, 
to  supply  any  ftirther  information  that  was 
necessary? 

The  fact  that  they  failed  to  give  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan any  opportunity  to  meet  their  reaer- 
vatlons  about  her  claim,  in  the  face  of  her 
specific  request  to  be  allowed  to  do  Just  that, 
creates  a  strong  equity  In  her  behalf.  This  la 
particularly  so  In  view  of  her  proven  abUlty 
to  supply  additional  evidence  quite  promptly. 

Thus,  several  features  of  the  case  distin- 
guish it  from  other  Instances  In  which  i>er- 
sona  faUed  to  submit  timely  evidence  to  the 
Commission.  How  many  other  cases  exist  In 
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which  an  award  "would  have  been 
made  .  .  ."?  How  many  other  cases  are  there 
where  the  pending  claim  was  supported  by 
detailed  evidence  offered  by  the  same  wit- 
nesses whose  statement  had  previously 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  making  of  an 
award?  How  many  other  claimants  had  for- 
maUy  requested  an  opportunity  to  provide 
additional  evidence  U  tills  would  be  re- 
quired? How  many  other  cases  are  there  in 
which  the  claimant  did  in  fact  transmit  to 
the  Commission  additional  convincing  evi- 
dence within  less  than  1  week  from  the  time 
the  Commission's  authority  expired? 

Obviously  there  are  no  other  such  cases. 
For  the  Commission  to  assert  that  the  enact- 
ment of  a  private  bill  in  the  case  will  open 
the  door  to  the  passage  of  3  or  4.000  other 
such  bills  Is  ridiculous.  The  special  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  highly  unlikely  to  be 
present  in  any  other  situation,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  bill  would  not  create  a  prece- 
dent for  other  claimants. 

Turning  to  t^e  second  comment  presented 
by  the  Commission.  I  wUh  to  state  my  agree- 
ment with  the  position  of  the  Commission 
that  it  is  unwise  to  use  unappropriated  funds 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  war  dam- 
age claims.  In  order  to  correct  this  aspect  of 
the  bill.  I  suggest  that  the  Committee  accept 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  ",  out 
of  any  money  now  or  hereafter  deposited  In 
the  War  Claims  Fund,". 

On  the  basis  of  these  reasons.  I  respectfully 
ask  that  the  Committee  approve  the  bill  with 
an  amendment. 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 

Barxt  Golowatkb. 

U.S.  StNATI. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  Abkonauticai. 

AND  Space  Sciences. 
Washingtcn,  DC.  April  16, 1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Easti^nd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Jim  :  In  connection  with  the  private 
bill,  S.  1785.  which  I  Introduced  on  April  14. 
for  the  relief  of  Irene  Sadowska  Sullivan,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  following  statement  of  facts  which  I  be- 
lieve wUl  Justify  the  granting  of  relief  in  her 

case. 

I 

1.  On  April  20,  1966,  the  Foreign  Claims 
SetUement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
made  an  award  to  Mrs.  Sullivan  of  »8.556  for 
the  loss  of  certain  personal  property  owned 
by  her  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  military  operations  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  The  Commission  made  Its 
findings  based  upon  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Zdzlslaw  Konopka.  the  famUy  solicitor, 
and  an  Itemization  by  a  third  individual. 
(See  proposed  decision  of  April  20,  1966, 
labeled  exhibit  1.) 

2.  By  letter  of  November  28.  1966,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan communicated  with  the  Commission  to 
request  information  on  how  to  reopen  her 
claim  so  as  to  Include  addiUonal  property 
losses  based  upon  the  destruction  of  certain 
property  in  Warsaw  which  was  formerly 
owned  by  her  father,  a  United  States  citizen. 
The  Commission  acknowledged  her  letter  on 
November  30,  1966,  and  advised  her  that  her 
claim  could  be  reopened  by  petition  to  In- 
clude different  losses.  (See  answer  by  PCSC 
dated  November  30,  1966.  labeled  exhibit  2.) 

3.  On  March  3.  1967,  Mrs.  SulUvan  submit- 
ted a  requeet,  by  registered  letter,  to  the 
Commission  to  reopen  her  claim  to  Include 
addlUonal  property  In  Warsaw.  She  enclosed 
with  her  letter  an  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Konopka  of  Warsaw,  the  same  two  per- 
sons whose  former  affidavit  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commiselon  as  proof  of  Adrs. 
Sullivan's  original  claim.  Their  new  affidavit 
was  sworn  to  before  the  United  States  Vice 
Consul  at  Warsaw  and  presented  a  specific 
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description  of  the  property,  Its  ownership, 
its  value,  and  the  cause  of  its  destruction. 
(See  letter  by  Mrs.  Sullivan,  dated  March  3. 
1967,  labeled  exhibit  3A;  and  see  affidavit  by 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Konopka,  dated  February  21. 
1967.  labeled  exhibit  33) . 

4.  On  April  7.  1967.  the  Commission  re- 
sponded to  Mrs.  Sullivan's  request  and  asked 
her  to  complete  and  return  an  affidavit  of  In- 
heritance. No  other  supporting  evidence  was 
requested.  She  complied  with  this  require- 
ment. (See  letter  by  the  Commission,  dated 
April  7.  1967,  labeled  exhibit  4.) 

5  On  May  15,  1967,  2  days  before  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  consider  war  claims 
expired,  it  sent  to  Mrs.  Sullivan  Its  findings 
that  her  petition  did  not  warrant  the  re- 
opening of  her  claim.  The  Commission  stated 
that  the  Joint  affidavit  of  the  Konopkas  was 
not  of  sufficient  proba,tive  value  and  that 
tiiere  was  no  proof  of  her  father's  naturallza- 
Uon.  (See  letter  by  Commission,  dated 
May  15,  1967,  labeled  exhibit  5.) 

6  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  Com- 
mission's letter,  Mrs.  Sullivan  submitted  new 
evidence  to  verify  her  claim  in  the  form  of  an 
official  oeruncate  by  the  Government  Notary 
Bureau  in  Warsaw,  dated  February  21.  196'^ 
The  description  of  the  property.  Its  value,  and 
Its  ownership  was  certified  to  In  this  docu- 
ment in  exact  conformity  to  the  description 
previously  given  to  the  Commission  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Konopka.  (See  registered  letter  of 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  dated  May  22.  1967,  labeled  ex- 
hibit 6A:  and  see  translation  of  official  cer- 
tificate, dated  February  21.  1967.  labeled  ex- 
hibit 6B.) 

7.  Pinally.  In  July  1967  Mrs.  Sullivan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  a  statement  from 
the  US.  Immigration  and  NaturallzaUon 
Service  proving  that  her  father  had  been 
natxiralized  as  a  U.S.  citizen  on  November  16, 
1925.  (See  letter  by  INS,  dated  July  7.  1967. 
labeled  exhibit  7.) 

n 
The  evidence  In  this  case  conclusively 
shows  that  the  facts  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission bv  Mrs.  Sullivan  in  her  letter  of 
March  3,  1967,  were  accurate  and  would  have 
presented  the  type  of  claim  for  which  an 
award  would  have  been  made  under  the  war 
claims  program.  The  facts  are  also  clear  that 
she  submitted  her  claim  at  a  time  when  the 
Commission  still  had  authority  to  consider 
such  claims. 

For  some  reason,  the  Commission  did  not 
accept  her  documentation  as  having  sufficient 
probative  value,  even  though  her  claim  in- 
cluded a  sworn  affidavit  by  the  family  attor- 
ney and  his  vsrlfe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Konopka, 
whose  first  affidavit  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Commission  as  appropriate  to  establish 
the  facts  supporting  her  original  claim. 

On  its  face,  their  affidavit,  which  referred 
to  the  official  mortgage  book,  should  have 
constituted  sufficient  value  to  create  a  rea- 
sonable belief  that  the  facts  stated  therein 
were  true.  At  the  least,  the  affidavit  should 
have  served  as  sufficient  ground  for  the  Com- 
mission to  learn  from  Mrs.  SuUlvan  if  she  had 
any  additional  evidence  available  concern- 
ing the  property. 

But  the  first  notice  which  the  ComnUsslon 
gave  to  Mrs.  SuUlvan  that  there  was  any 
doubt  about  her  claim  was  In  its  letter  of 
May  15  1967,  2  days  before  Its  authority  over 
such  claims  expired.  The  record  proves  that 
Mrs  SuUlvan  could  have,  and  did,  respond 
promptly  with  appropriate  evidence  as  soon 
as  she  knew  that  there  was  a  need  for  addi- 
tional confirmation. 

As  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Com- 
mission concerning  the  citizenship  of  her 
father  It  is  a  fact  that  this  element  of  her 
claim  could  have  been  confirmed  ahnost  Im- 
mediately by  the  simple  procedure  of  send- 
ing an  inquiry  by  cable  or  letter  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  at  Warsaw,  where  her  father  had 
been  registered  as  a  U.S.  citizen.  Again.  Mrs. 


Sullivan  was  able  to  furnish  proof  on  her 
own  once  the  question  was  raised, 
in. 
In  summary,  I  believe  the  record  In  this 
case  establishes  definite  equities  for  the 
granting  of  relief.  Mrs.  Sullivan's  presenta- 
tion of  facts  was  honest;  she  submitted  a 
claim  of  the  type  for  which  an  award  would 
be  made;  her  claim  was  documented  by  the 
same  reputable  individuals  whose  evidence 
had  previously  been  accepted  by  the  Commis- 
sion- she  was  not  provided  with  any  Indi- 
cation that  the  Commission  had  any  ques- 
tions about  her  statement  of  facts,  nor  was 
she  given  any  opportunity  to  meet  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Commission,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  its  authority;  and  her  claim 
was  pending  before  the  Commission  in  an  ac- 
tive status  on  the  date  Its  authority  ended. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  submit  that  Mrs. 
SuUlvan  Is  equitably  due  the  relief  provided 
m  this  bill  and  that  there  are  unique  cir- 
cumstances in  her  case  that  distinguish  It 
from  the  other  cases  where  persons  were 
barred  by  the  time  limit  from  submitting 
their  claims. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  committee 
approve  this  bill  and  do  report  favorably 
thereon. 

With  best  wishes. 

Barrt  Goldwateb. 


August  28,  1970 
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RURAL  HOUSING  LOANS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3330)  to  authorize  rural  housing 
loans  to  lessees  of  nonfarm  rural  land, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  501(b)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act        ^ 
of   1949  is  amended—  ,        g 

(1 )  by  inserting  "sections  502  and  504  of  ^ 
after  "For  the  purposes  of";  and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  "the  terms  owner, 
•farm',  and  'mortgage'  shall  be  deemed  to 
include,  respectively,  the  lessee  of,  the  Und 
included  In"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  terms  'owner'  and  'mortgage'  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include,  respectively,  the  lessee 
of". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-129),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make  rural 
housing  loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  lessees  of  nonfarm  rural  land. 
Under  existing  law,  such  loans  can  be  made 
only  to  applicants  having  a  leasehold  Interest 
In  a  farm. 

This  proposal  would  not  be  of  widespread 
benefit  because  of  the  limited  use  of  lease- 
holds in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 
However,  it  would  be  of  particular  benefit 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  where  much  of 
the  land  Is  not  available  for  outright  pur- 
chase and  U  commonly  held  under  lease. 
The  proposed  new  authority  would  be  par- 
ticularly helpfiU  in  special  situations,  such 
as  where  title  to  land  which  is  or  could  be 
occupied  by  Indians  is  held  by  the  tribe.  If 
such  land  could  be  occupied  by  individual 
Indians  on  the  basis  of  acceptable  assur- 


ance that  the  purpose  of  the  loans  would  be 
carried  out,  the  Indians  could  then  qualify 
for  title  V  assistance. 

Two  bills  were  Introduced  on  this  matter, 
S.  3330  by  Senator  Metcalf,  and  S.  3755  by 
Senator  Fong.  Although  the  bills  were  dif- 
ferently worded,  they  had  Identical  meaning. 
The  committee  reported  S.  3330  as  being  the 
more  brtefiy  worded  and  as  being  the  first  bill 
to  be  introduced. 

The  bUl  as  introduced  was  amended  by  the 
committee  to  clarify  Its  applicability  to  rural 
bousing  loans  to  individuals  and  families. 
This  is  accompUshed  by  adding  a  further 
amendment  to  section  601  ( v )  ( 2 )  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  The  amendment  Inserts 
"sections  502  and  604"  after  "For  the  pur- 
poses of"  In  section  SOl(b)  (2) . 


VETERANS  HOUSING  LOANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3775)  to  amend  section  1811  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make 
direct  loans  to  any  veteran  who  is  deter- 
mined to  be  eligible  for  assistance  in  ac- 
quiring specially  adapted  housing  under 
chapter  21  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  after  line  4,  strike 
out: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  or 
enter  into  a  commitment  to  make  a  loan 
to  a  veteran  who  Is  determined  to  be  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  chapter  21  of  this  title, 
to  assist  such  veteran  In  acquiring  a  specially 
adapted  housing  unit  authorized  under 
chapter  21,  If  the  veteran  Is  eligible  for  loan 
guaranty  benefits  under  this  title  and  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that 
he  is  unable  to  obtain  a  guaranteed  loan  for 
Euch  purpose  from  a  private  lender.  Such 
loans  shall  be  subject  to  aU  provisions  of 
this  section  except  those  contained  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(1)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  section,  to 
make  or  enter  Into  a  commitment  to  make  a 
loan  to  any  veteran  to  assist  the  veteran  in 
acquiring  a  specially  adapted  housing  unit 
authorized  under  chapter  21  of  this  title,  If 
the  veteran  is  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
the  benefits  of  such  chapter  21.  and  is  eligible 
for  loan  guaranty  benefits  under  this  chap- 
ter." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1811  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (k)  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
to  make  or  enter  into  a  commitment  to 
make  a  loan  to  any  veteran  to  assist  the 
veteran  In  acquiring  a  specially  adapted 
housing  unit  authorized  under  chapter  21 
of  this  title.  If  the  veteran  Is  determined  to 
be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  such  chapter 
21,  and  Is  eligible  for  loan  guaranty  benefits 
under  this  chapter." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1811(1)  (1)  of  tiUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "housing  credit  shortage  area,"  the 
following:  "or  In  any  area  for  a  veteran  who 
Is  determined  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  in 
acquiring  a  specially  adapted  housing  unit 
under  chapter  21  of  this  title," 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  911-130).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  authorize 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make  direct 
loans  to  eligible  disabled  veterans  for  as- 
sistance In  acquiring  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing as  defined  In  chapter  21  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

Chapter  21  contains  authority  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide  grants 
up  to  50  nercent  of  cost  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  specially  adapted  hoiising  for  eligible  dis- 
abled veterans,  defined  as  those  who  are  dis- 
abled and  entitled  to  compensation  under 
chapter  11  of  title  38  and  have  total  service- 
connected  disabilities. 

Under  the  VA  direct  loan  program,  loans 
are  made  to  veterans  to  finance  housing  in 
credit  shortage  areas  and  only  if  there  Is  a 
showing  that  the  veteran  cannot  obtain  the 
money  from  a  private  lender  at  a  market  rate. 
Under  this  blU,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, direct  loans  to  fixiance  specially  adapted 
housing  could  be  made  to  eligible  disabled 
veterans  located  anywhere  in  the  Nation 
without  regard  to  the  showing  that  he  can- 
not obtain  money  from  a  private  lender. 

The  bin  as  Introduced  and  recommended 
by  the  administration  would  have  required 
the  veteran  to  show  that  be  was  unable  to 
obtain  money  from  a  private  lender  before  he 
would  have  been  eligible  for  a  direct  loan. 
The  committee  is  recommending  an  amend- 
ment to  the  blU  to  remove  this  requirement 
because  It  believes  that  veterans  who  would 
benefit  from  this  bill  deserve  every  oonsldera- 
tion  and  should  be  assured  of  these  benefits 
without  regard  to  where  they  live  or  the 
availability  of  other  possible  sources  of  credit. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  from 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  Hon.  John 
Sparkman,  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  reflects  the  views  of 
the  committee: 

"We  believe  that  these  severely  handi- 
capped veterans  whose  dlsablUty  restated 
from  service,  in  recognition  of  their  sacrifices 
for  the  Nation,  deserve  to  be  Insulated  against 
wide  fluctuaUona  in  the  private  capital 
market.  The  assurance  of  credit  availability 
for  such  veterans  through  direct  VA  loans 
Is  deemed  meritorious  and  would  be  a  mean- 
ingful extension  of  the  special  housing  bene- 
fit which  has  been  provided  for  the  group." 


WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 


CONQUEST  OF  CANCER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  675) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  conquest  of  cancer 
as  a  national  crusade,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  amendments 
on  page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "That," 
insert  "it  is  the  sense  of";  and  in  the 
same  line  after  the  word  "Congress," 
strike  out  "appropriate  the  funds"  and 
insert  "that  sufficient  funds  be  appro- 
priated." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  (H.R.  17133)  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  title  xni  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  war  risk  insurance  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1140),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

H.R.  17133 

SUMMARY    OF   THE   BILL 

This  bill  extends  the  expiraUon  date  of 
section  1312  of  title  XUI  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  to  Sept^nber  7,  1975.  Under  present 
law  the  section  expires  September  7,  1970. 

DISCUSSION 

'ntle  xm  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act.  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Traiu- 
portatlon,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  provide  premium  and  nonpremltmi 
war  risk  insurance  for  the  protection  of  air- 
craft and  of  persons  and  property  trans- 
ported aboard  them,  and  against  other  11a- 
billttes  of  a  kind  that  insurance  would  cus- 
tomarily cover,  when  commercial  insurance 
cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  from  U.S.  Insurance  carriers  or 
carriers  authorized  to  conduct  businecM  In 
the  United  States. 

Under  title  XHI  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  procure  from  the  Secretary 
war  risk  insurance  If  It  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  indemnify  him 
against  all  losses  covered  by  the  insurance 
provided  under  the  act.  This  Insurance  is 
provided  without  premJimis  and  is  presently 
provided  to  air  carrion  that  have  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  Defense  Department 
believes  and  the  committee  conciu^  that  war 
risk  Insurance  is  a  vital  element  in  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  airlift  requirements  for  the 
Vietnam  war. 

In  a  letter  to  the  committee,  printed  In 
this  report,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
speaking  on  behalf  of  DOD  said: 

*****  Airlines  under  contract  to  MAC 
(Military  Airlift  Command)  must  have  some 
form  of  protection  against  war  risks  if  they 
are  to  operate  into  areas  like  Southeast  Asia 
where  damage  from  hostile  action  may  oc- 
cur •  •  *.  Through  an  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  agreed  to  indemnify  the 
Department  of  Transportation  against  all 
losses  covered  by  such  Insurance.  Because  the 
avallabUity  of  aviation  war  risk  Insurance 
is  essential  if  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  commercial  trans- 
portation services  are  to  be  met.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  supports  the  proposed 
legislation  •  •  •." 

The  premium  war  risk  Insurance  program 
Is  Intended  to  provide  coverage  for  American 
carriers  In  addition  to  what  is  available  to 
them  commercially.  The  coverage  of  war  risks 
Is  necessary  because  the  ordinary  aviation  in- 
surance policy  covers  only  the  usual  perils 
of  fire,  damage,  and  other  risks,  and  excepts 
certain  named  "war  risks"  from  coverage. 
Commercial  policies  xisually  Include  a  clause 
or  clauses,  excluding  from  coverage  any  claim 
for  loss  or  damage  oocasloiied  by  war.  bos- 
tilities,  insurrection,  or  acts  of  foreign 
enemies,  among  other  explicit  situations.  The 
committee  beUeves  that  U.S.  air  carriers 
should  not  be  expected  to  assume  the  risk 
of  the  loss  of  their  aircraft  from  such  ex- 
cluded   perils    and    that    therefore    existing 
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law  should  be  extended  to  meet  this  obliga- 
tion. 

The  Congress  has  extended  the  war  rlsK 
Insurance  program  on  three  previous  oc- 
casions: (U  for  5  years  to  June  13,  1961. 
under  Public  Law  84-746;  (2)  for  another 
5  vears  to  June  13.  1966.  under  Public  Law 
87-89:  and  (3)  for  another  4  years  to  Sep- 
tember 7.  1970.  under  Public  Law  89-447. 

CHANCES    IN    EXISTING    LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of 
rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the 
bill  are  shown  as  follows  lexlsUng  Ir.w  pro- 
posed to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  in  black 
braclcets.  new  matter  is  printed  in  Italic,  ex- 
isting law  In  which  no  change  is  proposed  Is 
shown  in  reman) : 

•'TERMINATION    OP    IITlJt 

"Sec.  1312.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  provide  insurance  and  reinsurance  under 
this  title  shall  expire  at  the  termination  of 
September  7,  11870]  1975." 

COST     OP    LEGISLATION 

There  Is  no  way  to  predict  whether  or  to 
what  extent  there  may  be  any  costs  for  the 
extension  of  this  provision  of  law.  To  date, 
according  to  the  Department  of  TransporU- 
tlon.  only  one  claim  in  the  amount  of  $625 
has  been  paid  under  the  nonpremlum  type  of 
war  risk  insurance.  There  is  also  a  pending 
claim  arising  out  of  an  incident  In  Vietnam 
which  is  now  being  litigated.  There  are  also 
small  costs  of  an  administrative  nature  as- 
sociated with  the  program. 

Under  the  premium-type  war  risk  Insur- 
ance there  has  never  been  a  claim  and  It  is 
not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  policy 
premiums  are  sufficient  to  cover  any  future 
claims  aj\d  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
program. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY.  AUGUST  31.  1970.  AT  8:30 
A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  8:30  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
UNOBJECTED-TO  MEASURES  ON 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1.  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  immediately  following  the 
prayer  and  the  disposition  of  the  reading 
of  the  Journal,  the  imobjected-to  items 
on  the  calendar  be  called,  if  there  be  any. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ALLEN  ON  MONDAY  AND 
CONSIDERATION  OF  MUSKIE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday  next.  Immediately  following 
the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  1>2  hours,  with  the 
imderstanding  that  the  Muskle  amend- 
ment will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business  at  10  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
imtil  9  a.m.,  on  Tuesday  next,  following 
any  callup  of  unobjected-to  items  on 
the  legislative  calendar,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  TUESDAY,  SEPTEM- 
BER 1.  1970.  AT  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  8 :  30  a.m.  on  Tusday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tenf- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
McGOVERN  AMENDMENT  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  pre- 
cisely at  9  o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next 
the  McGovem  amendment  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


A   KNOW-NOTHING   APPROACH   TO 
FREE  TRADE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  esteemed  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Wilbur 
Mills,  and  members  of  that  committee 
gave  great  attention  to  the  evidence, 
witnesses,  and  the  trends  in  export- 
import  balances  before  reporting  out 
the  Presidents  trade  bill,  Hendrik  S. 
Houthakker,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  says  that: 

The  quota  provisions  Inserted  into  the 
President's  trade  bill  are  essentially  a  know- 
nothing  approach  to  the  delicate  problems 
of  International  economic  relations. 

I  am  amazed  that  Mr.  Houthakker 
would  make  such  a  sweeping  condem- 
nation of  this  thoughtfully  considered 
legislation.  It  is  equally  shocking  that 
he  would  impugn  the  wisdom  of  such 
skilled,  highly  intelligent  and  respected 
lawmakers. 

Recently  Mr.  Houthakker  delivered  an 
address  to  the  Soybean  Processors  Asso- 
ciation in  which  he  attacked  protection- 
ism, particularly  in  the  form  of  import 
quotas.  He  paid  special  attention  to  the 
textile  quota  legislation  as  contained  in 
the  Mills  bill  and  reported  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  17  to  6. 

In  order  to  establish  his  thesis  against 
quotas  and  in  favor  of  more  liberal  trade 
Mr.  Houthakker  rewrote  some  economic 
history  and  substituted  some  myths  of 
his  own  for  those  he  sought  to  upset. 


In  looking  over  his  speech  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  to  whom  his  remarks  were 
made.  It  was  to  the  processors  of  soy- 
beans. The  significance  of  this  is  that 
soybeans  and  soybean  oil  have  done  very 
well  in  recent  years  at  exporting  to  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  At  the  moment,  soy- 
beans and  soybean  oil  represent  our 
No.  1  export,  according  to  the  speaker. 
For  this  success  the  growers  and  proc- 
essors are.  indeed,  to  be  congratulated. 
Unquestionably,  they  have  done  well 
in  making  the  most  of  a  new  product 
not  much  produced  elsewhere  but  wiiich 
has  found  wide  acceptance  for  a  variety 
of  uses,  both  here  and  abroad.  Full  credit 
should  be  extended  to  the  industry  for  its 
good  fortune  and  enterprise. 

However.  Mr.  Houthakker  jumps  to 
several  conclusions  from  this  premise. 
He  allows  himself  to  fall  under  the  spell 
of  the  old  cliche  that  holds  that  our 
export  industries  pay  the  highest  wages 
and  that,  therefore,  the  workers  from  the 
import-vulnerable  industries  should  let 
imports  take  their  jobs  so  that  these 
workers  might  shift  to  the  exporting  in- 
dustries where  the  wage  fields  are 
greener. 

Evidently,  Mr.  Houthakker  has  not 
learned  that  this  theory  has  been  ren- 
dered olBolete  by  the  developments  of 
recent  years. 

The  steel  industry  is  a  high-paying  in- 
dustry. This  means,  by  economic  theory, 
that  it  is  an  efficient  industry.  It  was 
indeed  an  export  industry  for  years. 
Then,  although  it  continued  to  pay  high 
wages,  something  happened;  1958  was 
the  turning  point.  From  that  year  on, 
steel  moved  into  a  trade  deficit  position, 
and  has  been  there  every  year  since. 

What  would  have  happened  to  the 
workers  in  the  textile  and  the  shoe  in- 
dustry, where  the  pay  is  relatively  less, 
had  they  been  evicted  from  their  jobs 
by  imports  and  started  moving  into  the 
steel  industry  12  to  15  years  ago,  while 
the  high-paying  steel  industry  was  still 
in  a  favorable  export  position? 

The  economic  adviser,  Mr.  Houthak- 
ker, also  mentioned  coal  as  a  high-wage 
industry  that  does  very  well  today  in  ex-  ' 
porting. 

Is  he  familiar  with  the  history  of  coal 
since  1950?  At  that  time.  483,000  coal 
miners  were  at  work.  The  industry  faced 
extinction  unless  it  increased  its  produc- 
tivity drastically.  Oil  and  gas  and  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil  were  driving 
coal  out  of  the  market.  The  coal  industry 
did  save  itself  by  the  only  method  open 
to  it;  namely,  ruthless  displacement  of 
miners  by  machinery.  The  industry  was 
saved;  but  at  a  cost  that  our  economy 
and  our  civilization  could  not  tolerate 
or  endure,  were  the  example  followed 
by  industry  after  industry. 

By  1968,  the  number  of  workers  had 
been  reduced  to  139,000.  This  was  a  loss 
of  well  over  300.000.  The  distress  of  the 
Appalachian  region  as  a  monument  to 
tliis  epic  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repeating. 

Should  the  textile  and  shoe  workers, 
who  earned  less  than  the  miners,  have 
stepped  aside  in  the  late  1950's  to 
make  way  for  imports,  which  were 
beginning  to  come  in  ever  greater  vol- 
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ume,  and  sought  employment  in  the  coal 
mines,  where  the  wages  were  so  much 
more  attractive?  The  question  answers 
itself.  They  would  have  walked  into  a 
morgue. 

Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  Houthakker's 
prescription  would  not  have  worked  so 
well  for  the  lower  paid  workers  in  tex- 
tiles and  footwear  had  they  sought  a 
haven  in  the  steel  and  coal  industries, 
which  were  among  the  high-paying  in- 
dustries. 

Then  there  is  the  automobile  industry, 
also  a  high-paying  field.  There  was  in- 
deed a  time  when  this  country  was  the 
automobile  builder  for  the  world.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  the  scene  has 
changed  vastly.  Other  countries,  notably 
West  Germany  and  Japan,  have,  by  dint 
of  modem  technology,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  much  lower  paid  factory  work- 
ers, become  highly  competitive;  and  we 
are  now  net  importers  of  automobiles. 
In  Japan  the  aA'erage  hourly  pay  is  84 
cents  and  in  West  Germany  $1.81,  while 
the  United  States  pays  $3.86  to  its  factory 
workers. 

Should  our  textile  and  shoe  workers 
be  willing  to  retreat  before  imports  and 
buy  tickets  to  Detroit  and  go  to  General 
Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler  and  say 
"Here  we  are.  We  understand  that  you 
are  a  high-paying  industry,  therefore 
highly  efficient  and  therefore  also  suc- 
cessful at  exporting.  We  come  from  low- 
paying,  inefficient  industries  and  are 
sure  you  will  gladly  open  your  doors  to 
us.  We  wUl  all  be  glad  to  join  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  They  will  surely  be  glad 
to  see  us  and  to  welcome  us  with  open 
arms'? 

But  let  us  not  forget  about  the  soy- 
beans. The  growers  and  processors  have 
lucrative  foreign  outlets.  Surely  they 
would  have  a  place  for  the  textile  and 
shoeworkers. 

Or  would  they?  How  many  workers 
are  employed  in  growing  soybeans,  and 
how  many  in  the  processing  plants?  It 
is  unfortunately  true  that  our  total 
farming  operations  in  this  country  do 
not  employ  nearly  as  many  workers  as 
the  factories  that  convert  the  raw  prod- 
ucts into  a  large  variety  of  finished 
goods. 

Today  totsd  agricultural  employment 
is  only  some  4.000,000.  For  the  year  of 
1969  the  employment  averaged  3,606,- 
000  according  to  the  Survey  of  Current 
Business  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Soybeans  and  soybean  proc- 
essing cannot  account  for  very  many  of 
these;  so  the  textile  and  shoe  workers, 
after  giving  up  their  jobs  to  imports, 
might  encounter  some  difficulty  finding 
jobs  with  the  soybean  growers  and  proc- 
essors. 

Mr.  Houthakker's  thesis  falls  flat  as 
anyone  can  see  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
track  it  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

He  says  out  of  hand  that  the  policy  of 
reciprocal  trade  in  the  1930's  served  us 
well  and  "can  continue  to  serve  as  well." 

Unfortunately,  "such  benefits  as  the 
program  brought  us  have  run  out  of 
steam.  Our  trade  negotiations  fell  far 
short  of  reciprocity.  Today  nearly  all  of 
our  manufacturing  Industries  with  a  few 
strong  exceptions  are  in  a  trade  deficit. 
The  exceptions  are  confined  to  a  few  in- 


dustries, such  as  machinery  and  trans- 
port equipment,  including  aircraft  and 
computers,  and  chemicals.  By  contrast  a 
long  line  of  industries  are  in  a  deficit 
position,  such  as  steel,  textiles,  footwear, 
automobiles,  typewriters,  consumer  elec- 
tronic goods,  sewing  machines,  bicycles, 
a  variety  of  hardware,  watches,  glass, 
pottery,  tile,  and  so  forth. 

Employment  in  the  trade-deficit  in- 
dustries exceeds  that  of  the  export-sur- 
plus ones  by  some  2  million. 

The  trade  trend  of  the  past  5  years 
can  hardly  be  read  as  an  endorsement  of 
a  course  or  policy  that  would  bring  us 
more  of  the  same.  Mr.  Houthakker  says 
that  there  is  little  truth  "in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  negotiations  to  reduce 
tariffs  during  the  1960's  have  generally 
worked  to  our  disadvantage."  How  much 
more  disadvantage  can  we  tolerate  with- 
out creating  the  kind  of  employment 
crisis  that  will  result  if  we  do  not  lialt 
the  onrush  of  imports?  These  not  only 
displace  workers  but  make  it  impossible 
for  the  great  number  of  import-vulner- 
able industries  to  hire  their  share  of  the 
millions  of  new  workers  who  will  come  on 
our  labor  market  in  the  next  few  years. 
Can  these  oncoming  armies  of  new  work- 
ers all  look  to  the  "high-wage"  indus- 
tries to  absorb  them?  Can  the  steel  in- 
dustry take,  not  only  their  proportionate 
share,  but  also  those  who  cannot  find 
work  in  the  import-driven  industries, 
that  like  the  coal  industry  of  a  few  years 
ago,  must  strive  to  displace  as  many 
workers  as  they  can  in  order  to  remain  or 
become  competitive  with  imports?  Can 
the  coal  industry  come  to  the  rescue,  or 
the  aircraft  industry?  Or  the  soybean 
processors  or  the  computer  manufac- 
turers? 

The  outlook  is  indeed  not  good  for  such 
a  consummation.  The  problem  will  be 
difficult  enough  even  if  we  seek  to  avoid 
the  capture  of  our  market  by  keeping 
imports  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Reasonable  and  flexible  import  quotas 
will  not  only  not  cripple  our  trade  but 
will  put  it  on  a  healthy  basis  by  allow- 
ing imports  to  share  in  the  growth  of 
our  market  instead  of  badly  disrupting 
industry  after  industry. 

Mr.  Houthakker  is  so  clearly  on  the 
wrong  track  in  his  reading  of  our  trade 
trends  and  the  writing  on  the  competi- 
tive wall,  he  should  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  towering  facts  in  the 
premises,  and  less  to  academic  economic 
theory. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  has  made  a  number  of 
points  this  morning  which  are  well 
worth  commenting  upon. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment him  for  the  method  of  his  anal- 
ysis of  Dr.  Houthaltker's  speech  on  the 
trade  bill.  The  Senator  has  quite  prop- 
erly avoided  any  recourse  to  broad,  the- 
oretical statements  covering  the  range  of 
cliches  about  foreign  trade  and  the  role 
of  competition  in  determining  which 
American  workers  can  keep  their  jobs 
and  which  cannot.  Instead,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  lias 
discussed  the  trade  bill  in  terms  of  the 
specific  industries  involved. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 


oming has  pointed  out  in  his  carefully 
researched  speech  that  soybean  proc- 
essors enjoy  significant  advantages  over 
their  foreign  competition,  as  a  result  of 
which  their  industry  clearly  has  no  need 
for  protection  from  imports. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Senator  so 
correctly  points  out,  workers  in  the  shoe 
industry  face  a  much  different  situa- 
tion. They  receive,  as  he  points  out,  rel- 
atively low  pay.  They  are  employed,  as 
he  so  clearly  points  out,  in  an  industry 
with  a  trade  deficit.  And  indeed  they 
are,  as  he  implies,  properly  deserving  of 
protection  from  foreign  competition 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  driving 
large  numbers  of  shoe  workers  from 
their  jobs.  And  clearly,  the  same  is  true 
of  the  textile  workers  of  whom  the  Sen- 
ator speaks. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
this  industry-by-industry  approach  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  one  which 
the  Senate  would  be  well  advised  to  fol- 
low as  it  considers  the  trade  bill.  Many 
other  industries,  such  as  petroleum, 
which  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Sen- 
ator's prepared  remarks  today,  are  sdso 
affected  by  the  bill  now  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  would  hope  that  the 
case  for  protection  of  each  of  these  other 
industries  could  also  be  examined  sepa- 
rately along  the  lines  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  who  has  per- 
formed a  distinct  public  service  by  his 
remarks  today. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  calling  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  this  statement  by  Mr.  Houth- 
akker. a  memt>er  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  I  feel,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  stated  he  feels,  that 
this  country  is  in  grave  danger  of  hav- 
ing its  growth  and  economy  seriously 
disrupted  by  competition  for  our  do- 
mestic markets  by  products  produced  in 
coiuitries  with  vastly  different  economic 
conditions  than  we  have  here. 

This  is  true  in  many  fields,  those  which 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  men- 
tioned as  well  as  others.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  situation  sis  far 
as  imported  beef  is  concerned,  much 
of  it  from  countries  with  vastly  ches«)er 
production  costs  than  we  have. 

Much  of  this  competition  is  not  fair, 
and  can  cause  serious  disruption  in  ag- 
riculture. 

But  I  wish  also  to  comment  on  a  mat- 
ter involving  my  personal  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Houthakker.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  I  was  amazed  to  hear 
him  say  one  time,  on  a  radio  program 
in  which  we  both  participated,  that  what 
happened  to  agriculture  was  really  of 
very  little  consequence,  since  agriculture 
accounted  for  only  about  3  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  I  was  com- 
pletely astounded  by  that  remark.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  attitude  that  some 
take  that  the  foimdatlon  of  a  building 
really  is  not  of  any  consequence,  be- 
cause you  cannot  see  very  much  of  it. 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  if  we  allow 
our  agriculture  to  become  disrupted  or 
be  destroyed,  as  the  policy  recommended 
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by  Dr  Houthakker  would  do.  the  total 
economj-  of  the  country  would  be  very 
greaUy  shaken;  in  fact.  I  think  it  would 
be  totaUy  destroyed,  because  if  we  do 
not  have  an  efficient  way  of  producing 
the  food  and  fiber  our  society  must  have, 
then  certainly  the  preat  industrial  com- 
plexes that  have  developed  around  our 
urban  centers  cannot  continue  to  exist, 
because  people  have  to  be  well  fed  and 
able  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence, 
and  the  faUure  of  agriculture,  of  course, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
remain  productive  industrial  workers. 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  position  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  taken  this 
morning  that  the  carefully  worked  out 
bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  on  the 
right  track,  in  that  it  does  allow  con- 
tinued expansion  of  foreign  trade  by 
sharing  our  domestic  markets  with  prod- 
ucts from  other  countries,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  assures  that  American 
workers  and  American  industries  are 
not  going  to  be  disrupted  by  the  uncon- 
trolled competition  from  products  that 
are  produced  where  the  total  costs  are 
much  below  those  which  we  face  in  our 
own  Nation. 

I  compUment  the  Senator,  and  say 
that  I  share  his  views. 

Mr.   HANSEN.   I   thank   my   distin- 
guished colleague. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  RAIL- 
ROADS REQUEST  FREIGHT  RATE 
INCREASE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  that  the  eastern  and  western  rail- 
roads are  seeking  a  15-percent  freight 
rate  increase  is  depressing,  saddening, 
and  could  be  disastrous  to  the  grain  pro- 
ducers and  growers  in  Montana  as  well 
as  to  the  lumber  industry  as  a  whole. 
Afttr  taking  a  5-percent  raU  freight  in- 
crease only  2  months  ago  that  hiked  the 
per-car  cost  of  shipping  by  some  $60. 
western  lumbermen— I  am  speaking  es- 
pecially of  the  lumbermen  of  Montana^ 
may  be  at  loggerheads  soon  with  a  15- 
percent  increase  which  they  contend— 
and  I  agree  with  them— will  further  re- 
duce the  abUity  to  compete  in  eastern 
United  States  markets. 

It  appears  to  me  that  something  must 
be  done.  To  that  end.  together  with  other 
members  of  the  Montana  Congressional 
Delegation.  I  have  dispatched  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  asking 
him  to  look  into  this  matter,  so  that  tl^ 
ICC  will  not  give  its  usual  pro  formu 
consideration  to  this  request  granting  it 
routinely. 


I  have  directed  a  letter  as  well  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, asking  that  his  committee  look 
into  this  particular  proposal.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  something  will  be  done  to  help 
the  freight  rate  structure  as  it  exists  in 
Montana,  rather  to  make  it  more  and 
more  difficult  by  granting  these  rate  in- 
creases periodically. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  more  than 
enough  on  this  matter  up  to  this  time.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  seek 
to  place  a  demurrage  rate  of  $100  a  day 
on  freight  cars  held  by  railroads  not 
owning  them  beyond  the  usual  48-hour 
limit.  I  have  gotten  nowhere  with  that 
proposed  legislation. 

The  message  apparently  was  not  get- 
tin?  through.  So  I  have  made  the  sug- 
gestion that  if  the  ICC  cannot  deal  with 
the  situation,  it  should  be  abolished  and 
its  activities  transferred,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. There,  under  the  Secretaryship  of 
John  H.  Volpe,  I  am  quite  sure  that  some 
consideration  would  be  given  to  this  sit- 
uation which  has  become  a  perennial 
problem. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  latest  increase 
request  coming  within  less  than  2  months 
after  a  5-percent  increase,  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  heels  of  a  6-percent  in- 
crease, will  be  denied  and  that  the  econ- 
omy of  the  wheatgrower.  and  the  lumber 
industry  will  be  preserved  and  given  the 
kind  of  protection  it  needs  within  this 
country. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
y^eld. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  usual  perception  in  noting  turns  in 
events  which  can  pose  real  economic 
hardship  on  our  part  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain ^est. 

I  have  joined  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  in  appealing  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  relief  from  a 
practice  long  engaged  In  by  eastern  rail- 
roads whereby  they  gobble  up  the  boxcars 
and  the  freight  cars  belonging  to  western 
lines  and  pay  only  a  pittance  of  what  It 
Is  costing  those  lines  to  have  those  cars 
rolling  on  the  tracks,  and  thereby  make 
it  more  difficult  for  our  western  lines  to 
haul  as  cheaply  as  would  otherwise  be 
possible  these  products  that  are  so  impor- 
tant and  essential  to  the  economy  of  the 
States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  and  all 
that  great  livestock,  lumber,  and  grain 
producing  area  of  the  Northwest. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study — as  I  assure  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator I  wUl  be  doing— the  facets  of  this 
most  recent  order;  but  I  certainly  want 
to  join  him  in  saying  that  I  know  full  well 
that  the  increased  difficulty  that  he  cites 
as  following  in  the  wake  of  this  increase 
in  rates  will  be  visited  upon  the  lumber 
industry  in  my  State  of  Wyoming,  also. 
It  will  affect  our  grain  growers.  In  the 
fall,  when  we  start  harvesting  sugar 
beets,  I  suspect  that  we  will  find  a  recur- 
rence of  the  kind  of  beet-car  shortage 
that  we  have  experienced  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years. 
I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator  that 


I  will  be  happy  to  do  anything  I  can  to 
help  alleviate  some  of  these  problems  and 
thereby  make  unnecessary  further  in- 
creases in  freight  rates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  entered  this  discus- 
sion. As  I  have  said  many  times,  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  our  part  of  the  country.  What  he  has 
said  today  Is  very  true. 

He  mentioned  the  grain  producers,  the 
grain  growers,  the  lumber  industry,  and 
the  sugar  beet  Industry.  Sugar  beets  will 
be  coming  to  harvest  within  the  next 
month  or  so,  depending  on  the  weather. 
This  matter  will  affect  that  industry 
quite  dramatlcaUy.  The  Senator  has 
also  mentioned  Its  effect  on  the  cattle 
industry  as  well. 

In  other  words,  our  part  of  the  country 
happens  to  be  an  orphan  so  far  as  freight 
rate  consideration  is  concerned.  We  are 
always  on  the  receiving  end  of  these  in- 
creases plowed  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
The  process  has  upset  tremendously  our 
economic  development.  It  has  imposed 
an  unfair  burden  upon  the  people  of 
our  part  of  the  Nation,  making  it  more 
difficult  to  survive  because  of  the  in- 
creased costs  which  follow  increased 
freight  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  news  story  published 
in  the  Great  Falls,  Mont..  Tribune  of 
August  24,  1970,  entitled  "Freight  Rate 
Hike  Would  Cut  Lvunbermen's  AbUity  To 
Compete."  ^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


A  16-Prac«NT  Increase  on  Western  Railroad 
Shipping:  Freight  Rate  Hike  Would  Cot 
Lt7kbkbmxh'b  Abilitt  To  Compete 

(By  Ralph  Pomnlchowskl ) 
After  taking  »  5  per  cent  rail  freight  In- 
crease only  two  months  ago  that  hiked  the 
per  car  cost  of  shipping  by  some  »60.  west- 
era  lumbermen  may  be  at  loggerheads  soon 
with  a  15  per  cent  Increase  they  contend  will 
further  reduce  the  ability  to  compete  In 
eastern  U.S.  markets. 

It  was  announced  last  week  In  Chicago  that 
eastern  and  western  railroads  have  agreed  to 
move  ahead  with  a  15  per  cent  across-the- 
board  freight  Increase  petition  to  be  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
about  Sept.  1. 

The  St.  Regis  Forest  Products  Division  in 
Llbby,  as  well  as  other  western  Montana  for- 
est products  manufacturers,  would  be  affect- 
ed by  a  rate  hike,  said  Fred  Shlnkle.  Tacoma. 
assistant  regional  transportation  manager. 

Shlnkle  pointed  out  that  any  Increases  by 
rail  carriers  eventually  wUl  be  charged  to  the 
consumer.  Moreover,  he  said,  an  increase  will 
put  western  lumbermen  at  a  fiu-ther  disad- 
vantage of  competition  with  southern  U.S. 
lumber  producers,  who  now  pay  a  lower  rate 
than  their  western  counterparts. 

"As  a  matter  of  principle,  of  course,  we're 
against  anything  that  would  Increase  costs," 
Shlnkle  said,  adding  that  the  entire  western 
Industry  is  vinited  in  opposition  to  the  per- 
centage increases. 

Percentage  increases  place  an  unfair  bur- 
den on  western  Ivimbermen  because  any  in- 
crease means  a  larger  dollar  charge  to  them 
than  to  the  southern  producers.  Shlnkle 
sold.  "For  Instance,"  he  said,  "if  their  rate 
to  New  York  Is  91  and  ours  Is  92.  then  we 
increase  12  cents  on  a  6  per  cent  increase. 
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while  they  Increase  only  6  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight." 

It  costs  the  same  to  ship  lumber  to  the 
eastern  railroad  sector  from  Tacoma  as  it 
does  from  Libby.  Shlnkle  noted.  The  sector 
area  is  from  Indiana  east  and  generally  north 
of  the  Ohio  River,  he  said. 

The  last  Increase  of  6  per  cent,  he  said, 
boosted  the  per-hundredweight  rate  from 
91.60  to  91.68.  Since  the  average  car  loading 
is  about  75,000  pounds,  the  Increase  amount- 
ed to  960  per  car. 

The  Libby  plant,  he  said,  ships  20-25  raU 
cars  of  lumber  per  day  In  addition  to  8-10 
cars  of  wood  chips  bought  by  the  Hoerner- 
Waldorf  plant  in  Missoula. 

As  general  practice,  he  said,  lumber  ship- 
ments are  sent  collect,  but  the  freight  cost 
is  reflected  In  the  total  cost  of  the  product. 

Some  St.  Regis  products  are  shipped  by 
truck,  he  said,  but  truck  rates  are  slightly 
higher  than  rail  charges  and  have  generally 
kept  pace  with  rail  hikes. 

Rail  rates  are  lower  In  Canada,  he  pointed 
out,  but  not  very  much  has  been  shipped  in 
that  manner  by  St.  Regis. 

Southern  mills  enjoy  a  basic  lower  raU  rate 
to  the  eastern  and  midwest  markets,  he  said, 
and  within  the  southern  states,  western 
trade  influence  is  nil. 

Another  facet  of  the  problem,  he  said.  Is 
that  competitive  materials  such  as  steel, 
plastic  and  cement  will  make  further  Inroads 
into  building  preference  for  wood  if  the  re- 
tall  price  continues  to  climb  for  lumber  as 
the  result  of  rail  freight  price  Increases. 

Freight  rates  to  the  midwest  and  southeast, 
he  said,  are  lower  than  for  the  eastern  sector. 
He  pointed  out,  the  rail  rate  has  increased 
27  cents  per  hundredweight  ovw  the  past 
three  years.  In  1967.  the  per-car  cost  of  trans- 
portation at  75,000  pounds  would  have  been 
about  91.067.  It  now  is  about  91.250  and  could 
grow  to  almost  91.500  If  another  increase  does 
amount  to  15  per  cent. 

The  most  recent  increase.  Bob  Barnes, 
Libby.  traffic  manager  said,  did  not  Increase 
lumber  prices  In  Montana  appreciably.  The 
company's  shipments  of  wood  chips  to  the 
Missoula  area  plant,  he  noted,  come  under  a 
slightly  different  rate  schedule  because  the 
cars  go  to  Missoula  via  Sandpolnt,  Idaho, 
crossing  a  state  line.  More  lumber  and  studs 
are  shipped  out  of  state  than  plywood,  be 
added. 

Nationwide,  Barnes,  said,  the  lumber  mar- 
ket has  been  slower  than  usual,  partially 
because  of  the  "tight  money"  situation  that 
makes  it  somewhat  more  difficult  for  persons 
to  secure  new  home  loans. 

The  Western  Wood  Products  Association. 
Portland,  which  counts  St.  Regis  among  Its 
members.  Issued  a  letter  last  May  comment- 
ing on  the  differences  between  consideration 
shown  by  Canadian  and  U.S.  rail  carriers  to 
the  marketing  needs  of  their  lumber  cus- 
tomers. 

WWPA's  transportation  manager,  James  O. 
Manning,  said  that.  "Agreement  was  reached 
between  representatives  of  the  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Alberta  forest  products  industry 
and  the  Canadian  railroads  to  publish  a  new 
level  of  rail  rates  on  forest  products  from  all 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta  shipping  points 
to  destinations  In  eastern  Canada. 

"The  published  rate  .  .  .  from  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  to  Windsor,  Ontario.  Is  91.38  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  comparable  U.S.  rate  from 
Portland  to  Detroit  ...  Is  91. 60  per  hun- 
dredweight on  the  blanket  rate.  0\u  initial 
reacticm  to  this  development  of  rate  reduc- 
tions In  Canada  is  that  It  appears  the  Ca- 
nadian railroads  are  more  receptive  to  the 
needs  of  their  lumber  shippers  than  are 
the  U.S.  lines. 

"Another  feattire  to  be  considered  In  the 
use  of  these  border  (rate)  combinations  is 
the  Canadlan-U.S.  currency  exchange  factor. 
A  shipment  billed  from  British  Columbia  to 
Windsor  .  .  .  and  then  re-billed  beyond  can 
have  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  freight  paid 


In  Canadian  funds.  The  currency  rate  of  ex- 
change then  of  7%  per  cent  will  produce 
another  10.69  cents  per  hundredweight  sav- 
ing for  the  Canadian  product. 

"The  example  of  rate  disparity  ouUlned 
above."  Manning  wrote,  "illustrates  what 
happens  when  tiie  U.S.  lines  continue  to  seek 
percentage  freight  rate  Increases  without  any 
regard  to  the  competitive  effect  on  their 
shippers.  Even  more  alarming  Is  what  Is  ap- 
parently In  store  for  our  mills.  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding (last  May)  that  the  Canadian 
lines  are  very  near  to  approving  a  new  level 
of  rates  applying  to  eastern  Canada  that  will 
further  drastically  reduce  the  present  level. 

"It  will  be  a  sad  commentary  on  U.S.  rail- 
road rate-making  when  the  day  arrives  that 
lumber  producers  in  the  Sta.te  of  Washington, 
for  example,  are  able  to  barge  or  truck 
shipment  to  western  Canada  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter freight  rate  to  eastern  U.S.  points  than 
they  would  have  by  shipping  the  entire  dis- 
tance by  U.S.  lines." 


providing  nursing  home  care  and  prescribed 
drugs  under  the  medicaid  program  in  Call- 
(ornU,  Social  and  RehabilltaUon  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  August  26,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statee,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  improvements  needed  in 
determining  graduate  education  require- 
ments for  military  officer  positions.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  August  28,  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  fiulher  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 
Report   on    Value   op   Property,   Supplies, 

and  Commodities  Provided  by  the  Berlin 

Magistrat 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and  commodities 
provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrat,  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Location,  Natttre,  and  EIstimatkd 

Cost  op  FAcn-rriEs  Projects  Proposed  for 

the  Air  Force  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  facili- 
ties projects  proposed  for  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  Declaring  That  Cer- 
tain Federally  Owned  Land  Is  Held  Bt 

THE  United  States  in  Trust  for  Certain 

Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  dr»ft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  declare  that  certain  federally 
owned  land  is  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  Lac  Courte  OreUles  Bank  of 
Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Reports  of  Comptroller  Obneral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,    a    report  on   continuing   problems   In 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations : 

Dwight  Dickinson,  of  Rhode  Island,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  l,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Republic  of  Togo; 

Charles  R.  Harley,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund; 

Emory  C.  Swank,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Cambodia; 

Nicholas  G.  Thacher,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia; 

L.  Dean  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of 
Jordan;  and 

Artemus  E.  Weatherbee.  of  Maine,  to  be 
U.S.  Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Laurence  H.  Sllberman,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  (Rept.  No.  91-22); 
and 

Peter  G.  Nash,  of  New  York,  to  be  SoUcltor 
for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  two  general 
officers  in  the  Amy  and  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) .  Without  objectlon,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army)  to  be  assigned  to  a  poslUon  of  im- 
portance and  reeponsibillty  designated  by 
the  President.  In  the  grade  of  general;  and 

Gen.  James  Karrlck  Woolnough,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In 
the  grade  of  general. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
•  tion,  I  report  favorably  1,100  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Army  in 
grade  of  colonel  and  below;  1,945  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  In  the  Navy 
in  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  and 
below;  4,492  appointments  and  promo- 
tions in  the  Air  Force  in  grade  of  major 
and  below;  smd  106  appointments  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  grade  of  captain  and 
below.  Since  these  names  have  already 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
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ORD.  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Mike  VanRoUlns,  and  sundry  other  en- 
listed personnel,  to  be  ensigns  In  the  Navy: 
Bruce  L.  Bosworth.  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  assignment  In  the  U.S. 

Navv.:  _,    ^ 

Joseph  V.  VlroBtko.  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  to 
be  reappointed  from  the  temporary  disability 
retired  list,  as  a  permanent  chief  warrant 
ofncer  In  the  Navy; 

James  H.  King,  Jr..  Army  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  graduate,  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment m  the  Marine  Corps: 

Leland  A.  Aber.  and  sundry  other  Air  Force 
Officers,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

Kenneth  K  Cook,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons for.  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army; 

Joseph  Y.  Kurata.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States: 

RalUn  J.  Aars.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

WUUam  Walter  Asbye.  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Navy; 

Kevin  R.  Danehy.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps:  and 

Lester  W.  Abrams.  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  ol 
the  United  SAtes. 


S.  4302.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sara  Elena 
Raslnes  de  Maldonado;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

S.  J.  Res.  233.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statee  with  respect  to  the  flag  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  ^       »,    .„ 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stbvens  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  reeolutlon  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  foUoviring  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  without  amendment: 

H.R.  13716.  An  act  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve (Rept.  No.  91-11521. 

By  Mrs.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  3553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  water  resources  research 
and  Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91—1153). 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  18546  NEXT  WEEK  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  91-1154) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. I  report  H.R.  18546,  with  an 
amendment,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  file  the  report  together  with  minority, 
supplemental,  and  individual  views  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) .  Without  objection,  it  is  bo 
ordered. 


BILLS   AND   A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CURTIS : 

S.  4300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klmiva 
Koehun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  4301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Agustln  MaldomKlo:  and 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    233— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT  OP  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION TO  PERMIT  HONORING  AND 
PROTECTING  OUR  FLAG 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  seen  a  strange  and 
unparalleled  development  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  The  American  flag— the  symbol  of 
our  Nation's  heritage  and   ideals — has 
been  taken  over  by  extremists,  utilized 
for  crass  commercialism,  and  worn  as 
clothing.  Amid  all  this  the  vast  majority 
of  loyal  Americans  have  been  trying  to 
continue  to  honor  the  flag  in  traditional 
ways,   but  we   feel,   as   Time  magazine 
put    it.    "that    their    flag     has    been 
expropriated." 

It  is.  indeed,  a  strange  situation  to  find 
that  some  citizens  of  the  Republic  fear 
that,  if  they  show  pride  at  seeing  our 
national  symbol  or  if  they  display  it  on 
holidays,  they  will  be  indicating  that 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  a  particular 
present-day  policy. 

That  is  not  the  purpose  of  our  na- 
tional symbol.  The  American  flag  belongs 
to  all  of  us.  and  I.  for  one,  would  like  to 
see  it  returned  to  the  people. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  authorize  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  permit  the  flag 
to  be  saluted  in  our  public  schools  smd 
which  will  permit  Congress  to  enact  laws 
designed  to  prevent  desecration  of  the 
flag. 

The  amendment  is  needed  because 
several  rulings  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
indicate  that  desecrating  the  flag  can  be 
an  act  protected  by  the  flrst  amend- 
ment's free  expression  clause.  My 
amendment  will  not  impinge  on  free 
speech  since  it  does  not  prohibit  the  ex- 
pression of  any  idea  or  philosophy,  but 
merely  allows  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  American  flag  as  part  of  such 
an  expression. 

The  amendment  is  also  needed  to  per- 
mit the  saluting  of  the  flag  in  our  public 
schools. 

The  flag  is  a  cherished  national  sym- 
bol of  which  we  should  be  proud.  It 
represents,  at  once,  all  that  we  have  been 
and  all  that  we  hope  to  be.  It  belongs  to 
no  group  or  party,  and  it  should  not  be 
identified  with  any  policy  or  practice.  It 
belongs  to  all  of  us,  and  we  should  take 
steps  now  to  see  that  it  always  will. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 

this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  Joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  233) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  233 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States : 


"Aeticle  — 

•Section  1.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Con- 
stitution shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawfully  assembled,  in  any  public  building, 
school,  or  educational  institution  which  is 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate 
voluntarily  In  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Constitution,  the  Congress  shall 
have  power  by  appropriate  legislation  to  regu- 
late the  display  and  handling  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  and  to  protect  It  from 
desecration. 

••Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative  un- 
less It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
to  the" States  by  the  Congress.' 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
BILL 

S.    4092 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph)  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  GoodelD.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <  Mr.  Gore)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
4092.  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Fuels 
and  Energy  to  recommend  programs  and 
policies  intended  to  insure  that  U.S.  re- 
quirements for  low-cost  energy  will  be 
met,  and  to  reconcile  environmental 
quality  requirements  with  future  energy 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  16  when  I  introduced  S.  4092,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Fuels  and 
Energy.  I  listed  in  my  remarks  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  as  a  cosponsor.  This  is  reflected 
on  page  24636  of  the  Record.  However, 
when  the  bill  was  printed  Senator  Han- 
sen's name  was  not  on  it.  His  name  was 
Inadvertently  left  off  the  cosponsorship 
list  submitted  with  the  bill. 

I  genuinely  regret  this  error  because 
the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  was  one 
of  the  flrst  persons  to  agree  to  cosponsor 
S.  4092.  More  importantly,  he  has  been 
an  active,  knowledgeable  and  effective 
participant  in  the  discussions  of  fuel  and 
energy  problems.  His  efforts  have  con- 
tributed signiflcantly  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  vital  issue  and  the  need 
for  a  national  policy  on  fuels  and  energy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  privileged  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4092,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy 
to  recommend  programs  and  policies  in- 
tented  to  insure  that  U.S.  requirements 
for  low-cost  energy  will  be  met.  and  to 
reconcile  environmental  quality  require- 
ments with  future  energy  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
81— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 
THE  PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OP  SENATE  HEARINCJS  ON 
COPYRIGHT  LAW  REVISION  (S.  597, 
90TH  CONGRESS) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing  concurrent  resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  81)  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  81 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  coruyurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  index  of  the 
hearings  before  Its  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  on  Copyright  Law  Revi- 
sion (S.  597). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

senate    CONCTJKRENT    RESOLtrrlON     80 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  80.  to  establish  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  study  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Vietnam. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    864    THROtTGH    867 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  foiu:  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  264) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative 
to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.   868 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  flscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reser\'e  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    861    TO    H.K.    17123 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  861,  to  H.R.  17123.  the 
military  appropriations  authorization 
bill. 

amendment   no.    863   TO   R.X.    17123 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  he  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  862, 
to  H.R.  17123,  the  military  appropria- 
tions authorization  bill. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrch)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
862,  to  H.R.  17123,  the  military  appro- 
priations authorization  bill. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  COSPONSOR 
FROM  AMENDMENT  NO.  846,  TO 
H.R. 18546 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  through  an  inadvertence  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Allott) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  846  to  H.R.  18546.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pre- 
viously li-^ted  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Spong)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


LONG-TERM  DIRECTION  OP  SOVIET 
POLICY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  long-term  direction  of  Soviet 
policy  continues  to  be  urgently  relevant 
to  a  number  of  American  policy  deci- 
sions. 

Recently  it  has  been  suggested  that 
we  pressure  Israel  to  place  its  confldence 
in  the  competence  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  good  will  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  suggestion  implied  an  optimistic 
Judgment  about  the  course  of  Soviet  pol- 
icy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Just  con- 
cluded this  year's  debate  on  the  ABM 
system.  This  debate  made  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  increasing  its  of- 
fensive military  capabilities.  This  in- 
crease has  driven  the  Soviet  economy 
into  increasingly  serious  difQculty. 

This  ftU5t  has  a  special  relevance  to 
the  Soviet-German  nonaggression  pact 
which  was  recently  signed  in  Moscow, 
and  which  has  yet  to  be  ratifled  by  the 
German  Bundestag. 

This  pact  has  been  seized  upon  by 
some  persons  as  fresh  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  becoming  an  amicable 
citizen  in  the  community  of  nations.  I 
want  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  the  only 


possible,  and  is  certainly  not  the  most 
plausible,  interpretation  of  the  pact.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  we  evaluate  the 
meaning  and  desirability  of  that  pact  in 
light  of  its  economic  signiflcance.  I  think 
the  economic  aspects  of  this  agreement 
have  not  been  stressed  sufficiently  in  the 
press. 

As  usual,  the  Soviet  economy  is  experi- 
encing hard  times.  The  only  thing  un- 
usual about  the  current  situation  is  that 
the  situation  is  especially  t)ad.  As  usual, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  economically 
advantageous  agreements  with  free  na- 
tions. This  is  the  background  to  the 
recent  treaty. 

Because  I  believe  that  this  matter 
needs  to  be  put  into  perspective,  I  should 
like  to  recall  for  the  Senate  some  of  the 
background  and  ramifications  surround- 
ing this  treaty. 

The  Soviet-German  treaty  renouncing 
the  use  of  force  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  signed  on  August  12,  Just  at>out 
10  months  after  the  Social  Democrat 
Government  of  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
took  oflSce  in  West  Germany.  Even  its 
proponents  will  agree  that  the  treaty 
was  signed  imder  a  certain  amount  of 
political  duress.  The  new  Brandt  gov- 
ernment was  in  a  hurry  to  produce  the . 
diplomatic  breakthroughs  promised  in 
the  election  campaign.  Government  anx- 
iety was  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
new  elections  are  in  the  oflSng. 

Actually,  the  nonaggression  pact  is  not 
a  peace  treaty  in  the  actual  sense,  but  a 
bilateral  agreement  by  the  European 
superpower  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
militarily  despondent  West  Germany, 
committing  both  nations  not  to  interfere 
"by  force  into  each  others  affairs." 

The  reason  for  such  an  agreement  is 
not  clear  because  West  Germany,  with 
its  limited  military  offensive  capability, 
cannot  under  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  considered  a  military  threat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  either  now  or  in  the 
future. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  never  been  militarily  in  better  con- 
dition than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  never  been 
deterred  by  a  treaty  from  the  interven- 
tion into  its  neighbors'  affairs. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  took  place 
Just  1  week  short  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  1968  Czechoslovakian  invasion.  Some 
political  observers  in  the  Christian 
Democrats  Party  have  charged  that  this 
treaty  has  all  of  the  hallmarks  of  a 
"diktate."  It  was.  they  say.  really  dic- 
tated by  a  close  friend  of  Brandt.  Egon 
Bahr,  who  spent  many  weeks  in  Moscow 
waiting  for  Andrei  Gromyko  to  have 
some  spare  time.  Bahr  and  Gromyko  at 
last  met,  but  the  exact  nature  of  their 
discussions  was  not  made  public.  When 
the  text  of  Bahr's  arrangements  with 
Gromyko  was  "leaked"  in  West  Ger- 
many through  an  underground  intel- 
ligence source.  It  created  a  small  scale 
political  scandal.  Bahr's  opponents  im- 
mediately charged  that  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  Bahr  would  give  away  West 
Germany's  political  trump  cards  and  get 
nothing  in  exchange. 

The  Christian  Democrats,  as  well  as 
leading  newspapers  and  opinion  Journals 
in  Germany,  demanded  that  Foreign 
Minister  Scheel,  a  member  of  West  Ger- 
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manVs  small  but  crucial  Free  Democrats 
Party,  renegotiate  the  Bahr  arrange- 
ments. Scheel  thus  went  to  Moscow  as 
head  of  a  19-man  delegation  and  stayed 
there  for  10  days.  Unfortunately,  the 
confrontation  between  Andrei  Gromyko. 
who  has  been  Foreign  Minister  of  one  of 
the  two  superpowers  for  the  past  13 
years,  and  Scheel,  who  became  Foreign 
Minister  of  West  Germany  just  10 
months  ago.  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
even match.  Scheel  did  not.  in  actuality. 
succeed  in  changing  anything  in  the  ar- 
rangements originally  accepted  by  Bahr 
from  Gromyko.  ^  . 

The  five-point  treaty  that  emerged  is 
a  most  interesting  document.  It  recog- 
nizes the  status  quo  in  Europe  and  strips 
the  western  part  of  Germany  of  any 
right   to   assist   those   Germans   living 
under  Soviet  occupation  in  East  Ger- 
many. Perhaps  it  is  symbolic  that  the 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  The 
Wall  sealed  off  East  Berlin  from  West 
Berlin,  while  the  treaty  could  have  the 
effect  of  placing  a  diplomatic  imprimatur 
on  the  de  facto  isolation  of  East  Ger- 
many from  West  Germany.  As  if  to  un- 
derscore the  meaning  of  the  new  treaty, 
a  huge  delegation  of  East  German  offi- 
cials arrived  in  Moscow  on  August  13,  the 
day  Willy  Brandt  departed  for  home. 
This  delegation,  headed  by  Deputy  Prime 
Minister   and   Chairman   of   the   State 
Planning  Committee  of  East  Germany. 
G.  Schuerer,  were  in  Moscow  to  sign 
the  most  comprehensive  economic  agree- 
ment ever  put  into  effect  between  the  two 
countries.  ^     .  . 

This  agreement,  called  by  the  Soviet 
newspaper,  Pravda,  "the  protocol,"  ties 
East  German  industry  with  the  Soviet 
Union  industrial  complex  for  the  en- 
tire 1971-75  period.  It  includes  17  in- 
terdepartmental    agreements     and     13 
agreements  by  the  industrial  ministers 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  arrangement 
wiU  be  to  integrate  the  East  German 
economy  into  the  Soviet  economy  with 
nearly  all  the  East  Gennan  ministries 
and  industries  linked  directly  into  Soviet 
industries  and  subordinated  to  the  uni- 
fied Soviet  production  plan  for  1971-75. 
The  true  significance  of  this  parallel 
development  can  be  appreciated  only  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  economy 
is  in  serious  difficulty.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  in  an  effort  to  surpass  the  United 
States    in    strategic    armaments,    the 
Soviet  Union  has  considerably  strained 
its  entire  economic  structure.  The  Soviet 
aircraft  industry  and  its  naval  forces 
are  also  growing  much  faster  than  was 
predicted  several  years  ago.  This  alarm- 
ing leap  in  military  hardware  produc- 
tion has  necessitated  considerable  read- 
justment of  the  whole  industrial  struc- 
ture in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  placed  a  very 
serious  strain  on  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural segments  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  strongest  economy 
in  Western  Europe  Is  that  of  West  Ger- 
many. The  strongest  economy  in  East- 
em  Europe  is  that  of  East  Germany.  The 
combined  effect  of  the  Moscow-East 
German  agreement  and  of  the  nonat- 
gression  pact  will  be  to  ease  the  Soviet 
Union's  economic  troubles. 
The  preamble  of  the  treaty  signed  by 


Chancellor  Brandt  includes  a  paragraph 
concerning  "extension  of  e;;onomic  co- 
operation." As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is 
concerned,  tills  is  the  most  vital  part  of 
the  treaty.  The  Soviet  Union  needs  the 
West  German  industrial  know-how  and 
equipment  to  replace  that  which  has 
been  diverted  into  "sensitive"— their 
word  for  military— production.  Most  of 
all.  however,  the  Soviets  need  West  Ger- 
man credits.  Reports  reaching  West  Ger- 
many indicate  that  the  specific  amount 
of  credit  to  be  extended  by  West  Ger- 
many to  the  Soviet  Union  was  discussed 
behind  the  scenes,  but  it  has  never  been 
revealed. 

West  German  Economic  Minister 
Schiller  and  Finance  Minister  Moller 
visit  Moscow  next  month  to  discuss  de- 
tails of  economic  cooperation.  It  is  now 
apparent  that  this  discussion  will  include 
West  German  deliveries  of  machinery, 
equipment,  pipelines,  and  so  forth,  on 
long-term  credit.  This  arrangement  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
continue  its  arms  race  with  the  United 
States  unhindered  by  the  present  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  Because  it  is  essential 
for  the  Soviets  to  bridge  their  current 
economic  shortages,  the  treaty  truly 
comes  at  a  convenient  time. 

Proof  that  the  economic  negotiations 
and  arrangements  are  important  to  the 
Soviets  is  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
arrangements  will  take  effect  before  the 
final  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
West  German  Parliament.  Yet.  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  treaty  may  run  into  diffi- 
culty in  the  Bundestag.  According  to  the 
West  German  constitution,  any  treaty 
concerning  settlement  of  borders  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the 
Bundestag.  It  now  appears  that  consid- 
erable parliamentary  maneuvering  and 
complicated  political  activities  will  be 
required  to  secure  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 

In  an  effort  to  speed  ratification.  For- 
eign Minister  Scheel  attached  to  the 
treaty  u  letter  to  Soviet  Minister  Gro- 
myko. This  letter.  In  a  very  vague  form, 
refers  to  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
German  people.  It  seems  designed  to 
convey  the  impression  that  West  Ger- 
many still  has  reservations  about  the 
finality   of   the   division   of    Germany. 
Christian  Democrats  have  charged  that 
this  letter  amounts  to  plain  political 
gimmickry.    They   point   out   that   the 
Scheel  letter  is  of  no  de  ivai  consequence 
since  it  is  a  document  signed  only  by 
himself  and  not  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  papers  have  chosen  to  ignore 
the  letter  entirely  and  have  not  printed 
it  In  Pravda  or  Izvestia  or  any  other 
paper.  Observers  have  indicated  that  the 
letter  is  meant  only  to  produce  some 
votes  in  the  West  German  Bundestag 
and  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  per- 
manency of  the  West  German-Soviet 
Eigreement  for  the  division  of  Germany 
and  the  abandoning  of  compatriots  in 
East  Germany. 

All  concerned  Americans  will  watch 
with  interest  as  the  Germans  debate  this 
matter  which,  in  Its  economic  aspects, 
may  make  it  easier  for  our  Soviet  enemy 
to  fuel  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  chosen  to 
emphasize  the  economic  aspects  of  this 
treaty,  I  must  not  conclude  before  tak- 


ing note  of  one  way  in  which  it  might 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  political 
life  of  West  Germany. 

This  treaty  might  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  lives — and  political  power — of  ilie 
millions  of  Germans  who  were  driven 
from  their  homelands  by  the  onrushing 
Red  Army  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
These  persons  have  been  exemplary  citi- 
zens of  West  Germany.  They  have  been 
active  in  the  poUtical  life  of  that  vibrant 
new  democracy.  All  the  while  they  have 
been  aware  that,  in  an  important  sense, 
they  are  the  only  voice  of  those  who 
could  not  fiee  to  the  West  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

The  West  Germans  who  settled  in  the 
freedom  of  the  West  did  not  abandon 
those  they  left  behind.  They  formed  vi- 
gorous refugee  organizations  which  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Soviet  occupiers  of  East 
Germany.  It  would  be  a  terrible  shame 
if.  in  order  to  produce  an  illusion  of 
amity  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  West 
German  Government  ignores  these  or- 
ganizations, or  seeks  to  undermine  their 
stature. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like  this.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  they  urged  this 
course  upon  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment. I  assume  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment will  not  pay  this  price  to  pur- 
chase the  fragile  good  humor  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  share  v.ith 
all  Senators  two  interesting  commen- 
taries on  this  treaty  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing. One  is  a  letter  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  20.  It  was 
written  by  Dr.  Kurt  L.  London,  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  international  affairs  at 
George  Washington  University.  The  sec- 
ond commentary  is  an  editorial  published 
in  the  National  Review  of  August  25  and 
entitled  "The  Brandt-Brezhnev  Pact." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mentaries be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Moscow-Bonn  Treatt 
If  we  penetrate   the  clouds   of  euphoria 
which  have  polluted  the  political  thinking  of 
our  government    we  can  see  that  the  Mos- 
cow-Bonn treaty  of  Aug.  12.  gives  the  Sovl- 
ete  everything  they  want  at  this  stage  of  Eu- 
ropean   development.    It    makes  West    Ger- 
many a  third-class  power,  thereby  decreas- 
ing the  strength  of  NATO  which  already  has 
been  weakened  by  Prance's  narrow-minded 
policy  and  Senator  Mansfield's  compalgn  for 
reducing  the  American  forces   in  Germany. 
The  renunciation  of  forces  is  the  facade  be- 
hind which  the  Soviet  goal  of  a  European 
staus  quo  has  been  achieved.  Prom  the  So- 
viet point  of  view,  this  Is  the  first  step  to- 
ward  Its  growing   involvement   with   Euro- 
pean affairs,  both  East  and  West— a  Russian 
version  of  de  Galle's  "Eurt^e  to  the  Urals." 
The  treaty  has  been  signed  but  must  be 
ratified  to  come  Into  force.  The  Soviet  •'par- 
liament" is  no  problem;  It  does  what  It  Is 
told.  The  Bundestag  In  Bonn,  however,  will 
ratify  It  only  If  the  Berlin  problem  Is  solved, 
at  least  to  some  degree.  The  Brandt  govern- 
ment Is  committed  on  thU  point.  Minor  ges- 
tures will  not  suffice;  Moscow  will  have  to 
make  meaningful  concessions,  whether  East 
Germany's    Ulbrtcht    Ukes    It    or    not.    Pre- 
viously, there  have  been  no  indications  that 
the  Soviets  would  "give"  what  the  Western 
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powers  want  most:  free  access  to  and  from 
Berlin,  easier  traffic  between  East  and  West 
Berlin,  and  the  recognition  of  the  economic 
and  political  presence  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic m  Weet  Berlin. 

At  the  forthcoming  four-power  meeting, 
the  attitude  of  the  Kremlin  toward  these  is- 
sues Is  critical.  If  Moscow  makes  conces- 
sions, this  may  indeed  usher  In  a  new  era  of 
better  East-West  understanding.  If  It  does 
not.  the  treaty  may  become  a  dead  letter  and 
East -West  relations  may  deteriorate  badly. 
In  foreign  policy  and  International  politics 
an  "elther-or"  situation  Is  dangerous.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Chancellor  Brandt,  possibly 
for  domestic  reasons,  acted  far  too  hastily  at 
a  time  when,  for  reasons  of  their  own.  the 
Soviets  were  quite  ready  for  a  new  modus 
t^vendi.  Continuation  of  his  government  will 
depend  largely  on  Soviet  concessions  regard- 
ing Berlin  and  subsequent  ratifications. 
Should  the  Soviets  renege,  the  political  po- 
larization In  the  Federal  Republic  will 
harden  and  the  Kiesinger  forces  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  return  to  office. 

At  best,  the  treaty  has  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture, and  there  is  no  reason  for  jubilation. 

KUBT   L.    LONBON, 

Professor  Emeritus  of  International 
Affairs,  George  Washinffton  Univer- 
sity. 

W.^SHINCTON. 

The  BBANDT-BmaHNKV  Pact 

The  news  of  the  initialing  of  the  new  Ger- 
man-Soviet treaty  by  Foreign  Ministers  Wal- 
ter Scheel  and  Andrei  Gromyko  Inevitably 
awakens  strange  echoes  along  the  corridors 
of  memory.  What  are  the  shades  of  Rlbben- 
trop  and  Molotov  murmuring  as  they  look 
over  the  shoulders  of  their  Minister-success- 
ors? Still  further  back  In  the  darkness,  what 
flickers  through  the  ghostly  minds  of  Adolf 
Hitler  and  Joseph  Stalin?  Did  not  that  proto- 
col of  31  years  ago  also  "pledge  both  sides  to 
renounce  force  In  settling  disputes"  and 
look  forward,  "through  an  Improvement  In 
bilateral  relations,"  to  peace  and  advancing 
well-being  for  all  Europe? 

But  Willy  Brandt  Is  no  Hitler,  and  Leonid 
Brezhnev  no  Stalin.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  skip  quite 
so  fast.  Brandt  Is  no  Nazi,  certainly,  but  he, 
as  Hitler  was.  Is  chief  of  the  German  Reich. 
And  Is  It  not  this  same  Brezhnev  who  two 
short  years  ago  sent  his  tanks  and  guns  to 
crush  a  people  who  sought  In  some  small  de- 
gree to  order  their  own  lives  according  to 
their  own  notions?  (Those  tanks  rumbling 
through  the  streets  of  Prague  wore  stars  In- 
stead of  swastikas,  but  the  news  photos  could 
otherwise  have  been  of  the  tanks  In  the 
streets  of  Vienna;  or  Prague  Itself,  too,  thirty 
years  earlier.)  Is  this  not  the  Brezhnev  who. 
by  his  doctrine  of  "limited  sovereignty,"  has 
proclaimed  Communist  Russia's  Imperial  su- 
zerainty over  all  "socialist  nations  and 
peoples"  wherever  situated?  What  does  sign- 
ing with  him  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship 
and  mutual  good  will  signify  to  bis  colonial 
subjects? 

This  new  accord,  then.  Is  not  the  first  l)e- 
tween  Germans  and  Slavs,  nor  the  second. 
Back  of  the  Pact  of  1939  Is  Rapallo,  and  on 
back  through  the  centuries  to  Roman  times  a 
recurrent  series,  as  the  Germans — that  dy- 
namic. Industrious,  seemingly  unconquerable 
volk — from  their  position  at  the  strategic 
center  of  the  European  peninsula  have  swung 
slowly  back  and  forth  from  east  to  west  and 
then  "to  east  again.  Now  once  more  through 
the  person  of  a  Socialist  Chancellor  the  drang 
nach  osten  reasserts  itself. 

"The  agreement  on  which  we  reached  ac- 
commodation." Herr  Scheel  stated.  "Is  ori- 
ented toward  the  future."  What  is  in  that  fu- 
ture, as  Scheel  and  Brandt  sense  It.  that 
brought  them  to  Moscow  this  summer?  For 
one  thing,  undoubtedly,  the  vast  potential 
markets  of  Eastern  Europe  that  have  beck- 
oned German  Industry  and  technology  for 
generations    and    that    now    become    more 


tempting  and  more  necessary  than  ever  as  the 
German  and  world  economies  advance  to  new 
heights  of  production.  The  German  govern- 
ment wishes  to  liquidate  or  suspend  the  po- 
litical obstacles  left  by  the  War  to  economic 
expansion  to  the  east.  In  addition,  this  ac- 
cord can  be  seen  as  an  Initial  move  In  one 
more  of  the  perennial  German  drives  to  gain 
the  hegemony  of  Europe,  or  at  any  rate  of 
Western  Europe.  Although  Gwmany  has  kept 
In  touch  with  her  Western  allies.  It  Is  Ger- 
many that  has  taken  the  Initiative  to  break 
further  out  of  the  postwar  frame  than  has 
been  heretofore  attempted;  Germany,  not 
Prance,  not  France  and  Germany  together, 
not  NATO,  not  Germany  and  America. 

Though  this  accord  "should  open  a  new 
page  In  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,"  Herr 
Scheel  carefully  explained,  "at  the  same  time, 
we  are  striving  for  better  relations  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  From  the  very 
outset,  we  made  It  clear  that  for  us  It  Is  not 
only  a  matter  of  representing  the  national 
Interest  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany." 
We  Germans,  that  is  to  say,  are  speaking  and 
acting  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all  West 
Europeans.  And  not  only  West  Europeans, 
It  would  seem:  "We  want  to  contribute  to  the 
relaxation  of  tension,  which  will  be  to  the 
good  of  all  peoples  In  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe." 

Minister  Gromyko  did  not  disagree,  and 
carried  the  picture  of  the  future  a  frame  fur- 
ther: "The  Soviet  government  is  convinced 
that  these  results  are  In  the  Interests  of  .  .  . 
expanding  the  cooperation  between  our  coun- 
tries and  in  the  interests  of  further  detente 
In  Europe."  "Further  detente":  Gromyko 
meant  the  all-Eurc^ean  security  conference 
that  Moscow,  acting  In  part  through  Finland, 
has  long  been  pushing. 

To  sum  up :  This  future  Is  evidently  a  post- 
NATO  Europe,  a  Europe  from  which  the 
American  influence  and  presence  would  be 
limited  (Bonn)  or  eliminated  (Moscow). 

The  long-term  aim  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
ImpUclt  In  the  accord.  Is  thus  strategically 
offensive:  the  progressive  Isolation  and  ex- 
clusion of  the  US.  from  Europe,  with  (what- 
ever the  illusions  of  German  Socialists)  the 
consequent  extension  of  Soviet  domination 
over  all  Europe.  Meanwhile,  for  the  nearer 
term,  ther«  are  other  substantial  gains  In 
prospect.  The  Soviet  empire,  with  Its  econ- 
omy of  late  faltering  even  more  badly  than 
usual,  needs  the  Infusions  of  advanced  ma- 
chines, products  and  technology  that  Ger- 
many can  supply.  The  Presidium  has  not 
forgotten  Lenin's  dictum  that  Oerman  tech- 
nology plus  Russian  space,  resources  and 
manpower  would  rule  the  world. 

And  this  accord,  Moscow  believes  and 
hopes,  will  help  complete  the  process  she 
deems  essential  but  has  been  unable  to  com- 
plete even  after  a  full  generation :  the  legiti- 
mization of  her  empire.  That  the  empire 
exists  In  fact  Is  sufficiently  demonstrated 
whenever  a  colony  or  vassal  state  acts  In  a 
manner  that  breaches  the  Imperial  dl>cl- 
pUne.  But  In  the  eyee  of  the  Kremlin  the  de 
facto  relation  is  too  bare  and  even  pre- 
carious. The  Kremlin  desires  that  the  Im- 
perial order — formulated  In  Its  political  es- 
sence as  "the  Brezhnev  doctrine" — should 
be  accepted  as  legitimate  and  imchallenge- 
able  by  the  non-Commimlst  world. 

Up  to  now  one  of  the  plainest  standing 
challenges  to  the  Imperial  legitimacy  has 
been  West  Germany's  "Hallsteln  doctrine." 
refusing  diplomatic  recognition  to  all  states 
that  recognize  East  Germany,  thus  to  all  the 
vassal  nations.  In  signing  this  new  Moscow 
accord,  the  German  Socialists  complete  the 
slow  burial  of  the  Hallsteln  doctrine  that 
began  two  years  ago. 

Third,  and  surely  not  last  in  Importance: 
along  three  major  fronts:  the  European 
(southwestern),  Mldeastem  (actually, 
southern) ,  and  Far  Eastern.  Soviet  strategy 
Russia  confronts  the  non-Commtmist  world 


seeks  and  must  seek  to  avoid  active  Involve- 
ment on  two  of  these  fronts,  above  all  on 
three,  simultaneously.  By  this  accord,  the 
Kremlin  Is  getting  a  German  promise  of  all 
quiet  on  the  European  front,  so  that  atten- 
tion may  be  focused  on  the  present  and 
potential  troubles  on  the  other  two. 
All  In  all.  not  a  bad  deal  for  Brezhnev. 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  S.  4296. 
Senator  Cranston's  proposed  Health 
Professions  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1970,  which  he  introduced  yesterday.  I 
have  long  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  role  which  the  health  manpower 
shortage  plays  in  our  national  health 
crisis.  I  have  been  equally  concerned  over 
the  desperate  shortage  of  health  profes- 
sionals from  the  ethnic  and  economic 
sut)strata  of  our  society. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  slightly  more 
than  2  percent  of  America's  doctors  are 
black.  In  addition,  an  estimated  45  per- 
cent of  medical  students  today  are  from 
families  in  the  upper  10  percent  of  in- 
come groups.  This  unequal  ethnic  and 
economic  representation  translates  into 
imequal  opportunity  to  enter  the  health 
professions  The  losers  are  not  only  the 
Individuals  to  whom  opportunity  is 
denied,  but  the  community,  particularly 
the  poverty  community,  which  might 
otherwise  benefit  from  the  return  of  its 
sons  and  daughters  as  doctors,  dentists, 
and  other  health  professionals. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  responsibility  to  help  medical 
schools  to  expand  their  enrollment.  In 
turn,  medical  schools  must  make  greater 
efiforts  to  recruit  and  assist  low  income 
and  minority  individuals  who  wish  to 
become  doctors. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Cranston  has 
introduced  today  is  a  creative  and  effec- 
tive response  to  the  needs  which  must 
be  met.  It  would  provide  much  needed 
additional  assistance  to  medical  and 
other  health  professions  schools  and  to 
students  enrolled  at  such  schools.  It 
would  encourage  the  enrollment  of  po- 
tential health  professionals  from  low 
income  or  minority  backgrounds.  And  it 
would  authorize  assistance  to  schools  to 
establish  programs  to  help  low  income 
and  minority  students  in  the  successful 
completion  of  their  course  of  study. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  Senator 
Cranston  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  the  important  objectives  which  It 
seeks  to  attain. 


STATUS  OF  REMAINING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  majority  leader  for  placing 
in  the  Record  a  few  days  ago  a  status 
of  legislation  still  remaining  as  of  August 
20,  1970.  In  looking  over  the  list,  I  find 
some  items  that  were  initiated  by  the 
administration  and  some  that  had  their 
origin  in  the  Senate. 

I  know  it  will  be  impossible  to  com- 
plete action  on  all  the  legislation  still 
pending,  but  I  would  hope  that  com- 
mittees could  report  some  of  the  more 
necessary  bills  and  that  the  Senate  could 
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pass  as  man>-  as  possible  before  we  ad- 
journ sine  die. 

I  again  commend  the  majority  leader 
for  putting  the  report  in  the  Record  so 
that  we  may  all  know  the  task  that  stUl 
lies  ahead. 

ARE  BASES  IN  SPAIN  WORTH 
THE  COST? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  ex- 
traordinary costs,  the  U.S.  developed  a 
strategic,  global  deterrent  consisting  of 
long-range  bombers,  intercontinental 
missiles,  and  nuclear  submarines.  Yet.  at 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  retains, 
at  considerable  cost,  many  forward  for- 
eign bases,  acquired  in  an  earlier  period 
when  our  weapons  lacked  interconti- 
nental range.  The  question  arises  as  to 
the  present  value  of  these  bases  on  for- 
eign soil,  when  related  to  the  price  we 
pay  for  them. 

Our  militarj-  bases  in  Spain  are  a  case 
in  point.  Mr.  Douglas  C.  Wilson  of  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  of  their 
current  value  to  us.  as  compared  with 
what  we  pay  for  them.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  cogent  article  of  May  17. 
1970>  entitled  "Are  They  Worth  the 
Cost?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  Thet  Wobth  the  Cost? 

(By  Douglas  C.  Wilson) 

Washington. — This  year,  once  again,  the 

Franco  dictatorship  In  Spain  Is  demanding 

U.S.  payment  for  the  survival  of  American 

hostages  In  that  country. 

The  hostages  are  military  bases  on  Spanllsb 
sou  which  have  lost  almost  all  of  their  orig- 
inal strategic  value  for  the  United  States. 
Despite  this  loss  of  value,  and  despite  Ameri- 
can UablUtles  In  the  bargain.  Waahington, 
once  again.  Is  paying  the  piper. 

By  all  odds  It  Is  one  of  the  most  fatuous 
set  of  circumstances  In  our  entire  foreign 
policy. 

At  Issue  is  the  rent  which  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment must  pay  to  continue  using  two  major 
air  bases  and  a  nuclear  submarine  base.  The 
United  States  spent  42  million  dollars  to 
build  these  and  other  military  installations 
under  terms  of  an  executive  agreement  with 
Spain  which  was  signed  in  1953. 

The  original  base  agreement  was  reached 
at  a  time  when  American  strategists  were 
building  a  deterrent  of  overseas  air  bases  to 
"contain"  communism.  Manned  bombers  were 
our  main  deterrent.  In  those  days,  and  In 
order  to  be  effective  they  had  to  be  placed 
within  easy  strllclng  distance  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Then  as  now.  liberals  In  this  country  and 
Europe  were  sharply  critical  of  Franco's  dic- 
tatorial regime,  the  last  vestige  of  fascism  on 
the  continent.  But  American  officials  felt  It 
necessary  to  have  bases  In  Spain,  so  they  set 
aside  political  scruples  and  worked  out  the 
agreement. 

THREE  srrxs 

Airfields  were  paved  at  three  sites — Moron, 
Torrejon  and  Zaragosa — strung  dlagonaUy 
across  Spam  from  southwest  to  northeast.  A 
485-mlle  oil  pipeline  »-as  built  along  a  sim- 
ilar path  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pyrennes. 
And  an  Atlantic  seaport  for  the  U.S.  Navy, 
equipped  with  a  mile-long  breakwater  and  a 
1,000- foot  pier,  was  established  above  Gi- 
braltar at  Rota. 

Once  regarded  as  vital  links  In  our  globll 
defense  line,  the  airfields  aie  now  obsolescent. 
During  a  recent  period,  in  fact.  Zaragosa  was 
closed  down  under  a  caretaker  status,  and 


now  there  are  plans  to  deactivate  Moron.  The 
airfields  have  lost  their  strategic  value  If  only 
because  we  now  have  perfected  methods  for 
refueling  bombers  In  flight.  While  the  bases 
stlU  provide  secondary  support  to  our  air- 
craft, they  are  no  longer  essential. 

The  airfields  have  lost  their  value  for  a 
more  fundamental  reason,  however:  the 
manned  bomber.  Itself,  no  longer  plays  any 
crucial  role  In  U.S.  deterrent  strategy.  It  has 
been  supplanted  for  many  years  now  by  the 
ICBM  aiid  Polaris  warheads. 

The  submarine  base  at  Rota,  to  be  sure.  Is 
not  so  archaic  But  the  U.S.  Navy  has  gained 
other  footholds  In  the  Mediterranean  region 
since  this  Spanish  port  was  completed:  so 
even  Rota  does  not  have  the  unique  value 
it  had  earlier,  when  It  was  the  only  U.S. 
port  In  the  area. 

In  spite  of  these  factors,  the  U.S.  military, 
a  jealous  proprietor,  has  been  loathe  to  aban- 
don Its  outposts.  It  is  always  easier  to  per- 
petuate the  status  quo.  to  protect  the  vested 
Interest.  So  the  U.S.  renewed  the  agreement 
with  Spain  last  year  and  Is  about  to  renew  It 
again  this  year. 

2    YEAR    PACT 

The  astonishing  part  is  that  Franco  has 
been  able  to  raise  the  price  we  pay  for  this 
declining  investment.  Up  until  September, 
1968.  the  U.S.  was  paying  for  the  real  estate 
at  a  rate  of  20  million  dollars  a  year.  This 
pavment  took  the  form  of  military  assistance. 
When  the  lease  expired  In  that  month,  the 
Franco  government  tried  to  raise  the  rent  to 
35  million  dollars  for  the  next  five-year  pe- 
riod. Washington  balked,  but  the  new.  two- 
year  agreement,  reached  last  year,  was  for  55 
million  dollars  In  further  military  assistance, 
an  Increase  of  37  per  cent  In  the  annual 
rate — plus  35  million  dollars  more  In  bank 
credits. 

This  new  lease,  retroactive  to  1968,  will 
expire  next  fall,  and  the  two  governments 
already  are  negotiating  terms  which  would 
allow  the  U.S.  to  remain  at  the  bases  still 
longer.  In  a  recent  Joint  statement  the  two 
governments  said  they  have  "made  substan- 
tial progress"  toward  an  agreement. 

This  time  the  payment  will  l>e  made  In  the 
form  of  economic  and  cultural  assistance, 
rather  than  military  armaments.  No  doubt 
this  change  Is  meant  to  pacify  the  critics — 
leaders  In  Congress  like  Sen.  J.  William  Ful- 
brlght.  D-Ark..  the  chairman  of  the  foreign 
relations  committee — who  find  "people-to- 
people  programs"  far  less  objectionable  than 
arsenal-to-arsenal   programs. 

But  there  Is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  dollar  cost  may  again  be  Increased;  and 
whether  the  payment  Is  guns  or  butter,  the 
arrangement  la  hard  to  fathom.  Indeed, 
Franco's  extortion  for  the  Spanish  bases  may 
be  the  cleverest  maneuver  since  the  one  car- 
ried out  by  Tom  Sawyer,  when  Tom  got  the 
other  kids  to  whitewash  the  fence,  to  Uke 
the  chore,  and  even  to  pay  him  for  letting 
them  do  It. 

GREATER  PRorrrs 

With  or  without  these  bases,  the  Franco 
government  profits  from  the  nuclear  shield 
we  help  to  maintain  through  NATO.  Spain 
does  not  belong  to  NATO.  Franco's  govern- 
ment has  been  kept  out  of  this  club  for  20 
years  l)ecause  It  takes  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  allies  to  admit  a  new  member  and  Fran- 
co's despotism  Is  still  anathema  to  some  of 
the  European  democracies. 

Along  with  being  shielded  by  NATO,  how- 
ever. Franco  draws  an  even  greater  profit. 
This  comes  from  the  base  agreement — a  tie 
with  the  U.S.  which  has  bolstered  Franco's 
prestige  through  long  years  of  European  dis- 
favor. What's  more  Important,  It  has 
strengthened  his  arm:  In  17  years,  we  have 
provided  the  Spanish  government  with  about 
65  million  dollars  worth  of  military  assist- 
ance—Including Sabre  Jet  fighters.  Side- 
winder missiles,  tanks  and  anti-tank  weap- 
ons, artillery  pieces,  anti-aircraft  guns,  and 
U.S.   training  for  the   Spanish  forces. 


The  U.S.  government  has  received  little  In 
return.  First  and  always,  of  course,  the  Span- 
ish bases  belong  to  Spain  and  not  the  United 
States.  The  agreement  reserves  for  the  Span- 
ish government  the  right  to  use  the  bases 
however  It  wishes. 

The  contract  doesn't  guarantee  the  same 
for  the  United  States.  Four  years  ago.  when 
four  of  our  H-bombs  were  lost  off  the  Span- 
ish coast,  the  Spanish  government  said  no 
more  American  planes  carrying  nuclear 
bombs  could  tise  the  bases.  And  all  the  U.S. 
planes  were  banned  from  the  airfields  dur- 
ing the  Arab-Israeli  war  in  1967.  Franco  was 
afraid  the  Arabs  might  take  offense  at  them. 
With  our  access  subject  to  sudden  cut- 
offs like  these,  especially  when  wars  break 
out.  It  Is  hard  to  see  their  value  at  all. 

In  the  1967  war,  Spain  regarded  our  pres- 
ence on  Spanish  soU  as  a  liability.  Potenti- 
ally, however,  the  arrangement  has  always 
stood  as  an  even  greater  liability  for  the 
United  States. 

Townsend  Hoopes.  who  was  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  when  the  agreement  was 
formed  In  1953.  wrote  12  years  ago  that  our 
development  of  the  ICBM  and  Polaris  sys- 
tems would  "render  our  long-range  atomic 
force  Independent  of  forward  bases  located 
on  foreign  soil."  He  said  "the  added  freedom 
of  action  resulting  from  this  development 
would  permit  United  States  diplomacy  .  .  . 
to  eliminate  bases  where  they  are  no  longer 
needed."  He  also  said  It  woiUd  free  us  from 
the  "awkward  commitments  that  embar- 
rass our  true  purposes." 

The  United  States  has  constontly  risked 
embarrassment  In  its  links  with  the  Franco 
dictatorship.  These  ties  do  not  constitute  a 
formal  alliance,  but  they  don't  need  to.  This 
w^as  recognized  at  the  end  of  1968.  When  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen. 
Earle  O.  Wheeler,  assured  Franco  In  a  secret 
memorandum  that  the  Spanish  government 
had  the  best  security  guarantee  it  could 
want:  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  on  Spanish 
soil. 

DOtJBLE  LIABn.rrT 

The  obvious  question  Is  how  this  military 
tie  with  the  Franco  government  might  In- 
volve us  If  Spain  should  become  embroiled 
In  open  conflict — either  at  home  or  abroad. 
As  It  Is.  Franco  and  his  hand-picked  suc- 
cessors are  armed  with  American-supplied 
weapons,   to  use  against  any  challenge. 

As  It  Is.  the  Franco  government  for  years 
has  fought  political  battles  ruthlessly,  to 
suppress  liberal  elements  within  Spain  It- 
self. It  has  denied  basic  freedoms  by  In- 
carcerating political  opponents  and  control- 
ling religious  activities. 

Such  activities  make  the  Franco  regime  a 
strange  bedfeUow  for  the  United  States.  Yet 
we  have  been  very  obliging;  and  to  safeguard 
our  own  dubious  investment,  we  have  even 
sought  to  curb  free  expression  oursrives. 
Only  a  year  ago.  U.S.  authorities  directed 
Americans  In  Spain  to  say  nothing  about 
Hitler  and  Nazi  Germany,  because  Franco 
stUl  thinks  kindly  of  these  past  associates. 

The  force  of  10.000  American  servicemen 
stationed  In  Spain  was  told  In  the  same 
directive  that  "talking  about  Spanish  re- 
strictions on  Protestant  religious  activities 
Is  not  permitted."  They  were  told  that  ref- 
erences to  dictatorship  "should  be  avoided" — 
that  servicemen  should  "be  especially  wary 
of  comparisons  between  dictatorships  and 
freedom." 

This,  then.  Is  still  another  prl^e  the  U.S. 
has  paid  to  "defend"  the  free  world  with 
these  relics  of  military  strategy.  It  may  be 
the  most  incalculable  and  incomprehensible 
price  of  all. 

WHAT  ABOUT  SDS  AT  KENT  STATE? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  testi- 
mony that  was  given  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  during 
its  Investigation  of  the  tragedy  at  Kent 
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state  neglected  to  present  important  In- 
formation toward  finding  the  truth 
about  the  causes  of  the  violence. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  record  of 
activity  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  at  Kent  State  University.  Such 
testimony,  as  best  I  can  determine.  Is  ab- 
sent from  the  Commission's  initial  re- 
port. This  poses  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 
The  fact  that  there  was  SDS  activity 
there  was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  1969 
Annual  Report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security.  Chapter  4  of  this 
document,  entitled  "SDS  Activities  at 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,"  Is 
a  report  of  hearings  held  on  June  24 
and  25,  1969,  before  the  committee. 
Many  of  the  Kent  State  officials  who 
testified  at  these  hearings  have  also 
testified  before  the  Scranton  Commis- 
sion, including  Dr.  Robert  I.  White, 
president  of  the  university. 

What  the  testimony  before  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  showed  was 
that  there  has  been  an  extremely  active 
SDS  chapter  at  Kent  SUte  with  close 
ties  to  the  national  organization:  that 
the  SDS  was  dedicated  to  "defeat  the 
system";  and  that  members  of  the  SDS 
at  Kent  State  were  advocating  the  use 
of  any  means,  including  gvms  and  explo- 
sives, to  achieve  their  objective. 

I  do  not  think  the  Scranton  Commis- 
sion can  ignore  this  documented  evi- 
dence; but  apparently  it  has  been  in- 
adequately considered.  In  my  opinion, 
too  much  of  the  search  into  the  causes 
of  violence  at  Kent  State  involved  a 
parade  of  witnesses  who  unleashed  their 
inflammatory  rhetoric  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
Scranton  Commission  that  it  achieved 
certain  publicity  for  Its  endeavors  In  some 
parts  of  the  Nation's  press.  As  a  case  in 
point,  I  refer  to  a  story  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  20. 

This  story,  headlined  "Campus  Panel 
Told  of  Grim  Outlook  at  Kent,"  was  a 
report  of  the  previous  day's  hearings.  The 
article  was  21  paragraphs  long.  However, 
the  first  six  paragraphs  were  devoted  to 
the  testimony  of  two  students  who  pre- 
dicted that  there  may  be  a  war  coming  at 
Kent  State,  that  students  will  be  armed 
and  will  ^oot  back  if  fired  upon,  that 
there  is  a  class  polarization  sweeping  the 
coimtry,  and  that  the  United  States  may 
be  faced  with  civil  war. 

It  is  not  imtil  we  reach  the  last  four 
paragraphs  of  the  story  that  the  reader 
learns  the  fact  that  the  commander  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard.  Sylvester  Del 
Corso,  testified  that  his  troops  had  been 
assigned  to  more  than  30  civil  disturb- 
ances in  the  past  2>/i  years  and  had  never 
harmed  anyone  until  the  Kent  State  in- 
cident. 

Had  a  reswier  reached  the  next  to  last 
paragraph — and  most  readers  probably 
did  not — he  would  have  learned  that 
Chester  Williams,  campus  security  direc- 
tor, testified  that  student  demonstrators 
who  burned  an  ROTC  building  on  the 
campus  2  days  before  the  shootings  were 
so  "viciotis  looking"  that  he  refused  to 
send  his  22-man  riot  squad  up  against 
them. 

Finally,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
story,  the  reader  learns  that  Glenn 
Frank,  a  professor  described  as  highly 


popular  with  the  Kent  State  students, 
said.  "Never  in  my  17  years  of  teaching 
have  I  seen  a  group  as  arrogant,  as  bent 
on  destruction"  as  the  crowd  that  burned 
the  ROTC  building. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Scranton 
Commission  could  have  lowered  the  em- 
phasis on  provlolence  witnesses  and 
given  equal  forums  to  those  who  can  shed 
light  on  the  real  causes  of  campus  un- 
rest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Campus   Pakel  Told  of  Orik   Outlook   at 
Kent 
(By  Richard  Harwood   ) 

Kent,  Ohio.  Aug.  19 — The  Presidential 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  was  warned 
today  of  the  possibility  of  more  bloodshed 
at  Kent  State  University  this  fall. 

"I'm  very  fearful  about  things  to  come 
at  Kent,"  Robert  Pickett  told  the  commis- 
sion. He  Is  a  black  altunnus  of  Kent  State 
who  Is  now  a  law  student  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Pickett  said  the  university  in  certain  of 
its  policies — enlarging  the  campus  police 
force,  for  example — Is  "asking  for  a  war.  call- 
ing for  It.  praying  for  It  and  to  a  large  extent 
they  will  get  It." 

If  It  comes  this  fall,  he  declared,  "students 
will  be  armed  and  will  shoot  back  If  fired 
upon." 

He  warned  also  of  a  polarization  that  Is 
sweeping  the  country,  a  polarization  of  class 
which  pits  students  and  Intellectuals  against 
"hard  hats." 

Another  pessimistic  witness  was  Steve 
Sbaroff,  a  white  graduate  student  In  history. 
A  "growing  minority  of  students  Is  prepared 
for  armed  conflict."  he  said.  "I  feel,"  he  went 
on.  "that  we  In  the  United  States  face  civil 
war  if  things  are  not  changed  soon.  And  we 
know  who  the  winner  will  be.  It  won't  be 
us." 

The  conmilsslon  began  hearings  here  to- 
day Into  the  general  causes  of  campus  un- 
rest and  Into  the  particular  events  that  led 
to  the  killing  of  four  Kent  State  students 
last  May  In  a  confrontation  with  National 
Guardsmen. 

A  state  grand  jury  is  preparing  to  Investi- 
gate the  deaths,  a  fact  that  led  conunlsslon 
chairman  William  Scranton  to  promise  that 
the  commission  would  do  nothing  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  grand  jury's  actions. 

Opening  witness  was  the  university  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Robert  White,  who  described  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  shootings  on  May 
4  and  surmised  that  Kent  State  had  been 
"targeted"  for  disruptions  by  unnamed  radi- 
cals "interested  In  either  doing  some  burn- 
ing or  shutting  us  down." 

He  had  no  recommendations  for  the  com- 
mission to  make  to  the  President  but  im- 
plied that  some  of  his  own  problems  were 
the  result  of  too  many  unquallfled  students 
at  Kent  State. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  human  debris  on  this 
campus."  he  said,  "several  thousand  stu- 
dents who  shouldn't  be  here  and  who  wovild 
be  happier  and  more  productive  elsewhere." 

The  commander  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard.  Sylvester  Del  Corso.  was  questioned 
sharply  alx>ut  the  weapons  issued  to  guards- 
men and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
can  be  used. 

He  said  he  would  prefer  his  men  to  carry 
non-lethal  weapons,  perhaps  shotguns  loaded 
with  rock  salt.  Instead  they  are  now  armed 
with  M-1  rifles,  which  were  tised  on  May  4, 
and  will  be  getting  M-16  automatic  rifles 
this  fall. 

He  Implied  that  that  decision  was  made 
by  the  Pentagon. 


He  had  no  coherent  explanation  as  to  how 
the  shooting  by  guardsmen  began  at  Kent 
State.  No  sniper  has  ever  been  identified,  he 
said:  there  Is  no  evidence  his  men  had  run 
out  of  tear  gas.  and  they  were  never  given 
a  coQunand  to  fire. 

In  fact.  Del  Corso  said.  "I  cannot  imagine 
any  circumstance  under  which  we  wotild 
order  men  to  fire." 

The  only  justification  for  a  guardsman 
firing  his  weapon,  he  said.  Is  In  self-defense 
and  mayl)e  "an  individual  decision." 

"But  throwing  a  rock."  he  said.  "Is  not 
sufficient  cause  to  fire."  He  said  his  troops 
have  been  assigned  to  more  than  30  civil 
disturbances  In  the  past  2»,4  years  and  have 
never  harmed  anyone  untU  the  Kent  State 
Incident. 

The  mood  and  behavior  of  the  students 
during  that  period  may  have  been  a  factor 
in  what  occurred,  according  to  two  witnesses. 

One  of  them.  Chester  Williams,  the  cam- 
pus security  director,  said  student  demon- 
strators who  burned  an  ROTC  buUdlng  two 
days  before  the  shooting  were  so  "vicious 
looking"  he  declined  to  send  his  22-man  riot 
squad  up  against  them. 

Glenn  Frank,  a  professor  described  as 
highly  popular  with  the  Kent  State  stu- 
dents, said.  "Never  in  17  years  of  teaching 
have  I  seen  a  group  as  arrogant,  as  bent  on 
destruction"  as  the  crowd  that  burned  the 
ROTC   buUdlng. 


CANCER  CURE  MUST  BE  A 
NATIONAL  GOAL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  August  26, 
1970,  carries  an  article  about  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  most  important  goal  for  the 
American  Nation:  finding  a  cure  for 
cancer. 

The  article  is  entitled  "National 
Goal:  Curing  Cancer  by  1976."  It  de- 
scribes the  resolution  I  sponsored  to  cre- 
ate a  committee  of  research  and  finan- 
cial authorities  who  can  pull  together  a 
program  for  future  research  on  this  dis- 
ease that  will  produce  a  cure. 

Three  hiindred  thousand  Americans 
die  each  year  of  this  scourge.  Such  a  toll 
is  imconscionable  In  a  country  so  ad- 
vanced as  we  are  in  science  and  research. 
A  successful  American  cancer  cure  would 
do  more  for  mankind  and  for  American 
prestige  in  the  world  than  any  military 
device  we  could  possibly  invent. 

Ths  committee  of  consultants  has 
already  begim  work.  They  are  surveying 
all  present  cancer  research  activities. 
They  will  weigh  than  for  their  progress 
and  signs  of  success. 

The  most  important  part  of  their  work 
will  come  when  they  make  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  should  be  done — 
what  avenues  give  the  greatest  hope  for 
success. 

These  will  not  be  easy  decisions.  But 
they  will  be  essential  to  the  focusing  of 
research  money  and  talent  on  the  aid 
of  finding  the  answer  to  cancer  in  its 
many  dreaded  forms. 

I  urge  Senators  and  others  to  read  this 
account  of  the  purpose  and  progress  of 
the  committee.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nattohal  Goal:  Cobimc  Cahcbr  bt  1976 
(By  Jerry  E.  BlAop) 

New  York. — ^Por  the  last  few  years  medi- 
cal  researcheiB,   particularly    those    delving 
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into  the  mysteries  of  cancer,  have  watched 
the  nations  space  program  with  rrustratlcn 

"overV  period  of  seven  years  the  American 
taxpayer  poured  «24  billion  Into  landing  men 
on  the  moon,  the  most  concrete  result  of 
which  was  a  few  pounds  of  rocks  and  soil  of 
interest  to  a  handful  of  physical  icieutisis. 
At  the  same  time,  cancer  sjientlsLs.  >vhose 
researches  could  ultimately  save  thousands 
of  lives,  have  struggled  raong  en.  at  most 
about  $250  million  a  year  In  cancer  research 

"xo^many  cancer  researchers  this  flcWe- 
ness  of  the  taxpayer  has  seemed  nlmost  in- 
comprehensible. They  have  se-irched  hard 
for  wavs  to  stir  up  the  same  type  of  public 
enthusiasm  for  cancer  research  as  that  which 
onened  the  Federal  cotters  for  the  manned 
moon  landings.  A  frequently  heard  plea  >s 
that  ellmlnaiian  of  cancer  should  be  declared 
r  nation  goal."  Just  as  President  Kennedy 
in  1961.  declare  the  moon  landing  a  national 
goal. 
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A  serious  attempt  to  finally  answer  this 
plea  is  now  under  way.  Its  success  or  failure 
coiUd  change  the  approach  to  almost  all 
the  nations  msease  problems.  A  Uttle-ltnown 
committee  of  scientuts  and  laymea  ha^  be- 
Bun  meeting  privatel;-.  sometimes  in  Wash- 
mjon  somftlmes  here  In  New  Yor!..  Known 
M  the  National  Committee  of  Consultants 
to  Conquer  Cancer.  It  was  set  up  by  a  Sen- 
ate resolution,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  of  Texas,  and  53  other  Senators 
and  given  a  $250,000  appropriation. 

The  committee's  assignment,  in  Sen  Yar- 
boroughs  words.  Is  to  'recommend  to  the 
congress  and  to  the  Amerlcin  people  what 
must  be  done  to  achieve  cures  for  the  major 
forms  of  cancer  by  1976.  .  .  ."  „„»^, 

The  committees  attention.  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough  said,  should  be  directed  in  Pf  "-^Ur 
•toward  the  creation  of  a  new  administrative 
agency  which  would  guarantee  that  the  con- 
quest of  cancer  becomes  a  highly  visible  na- 

""-^  TO^lttee's  26  members,  half  of  them 
scientists  and  half  laymen,  are  as  lllustrtous 
as  the  panel  Is  obscure.  Among  them  are  ven- 
ture capitalist  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller  OUn 
Corp..  chairman  G.  Keith  Funston.  Stee - 
workers'  Union  president  I.  W.  Abel.  Nobel- 
prlze-wlnnlng  geneticist  Joehua  Lederberg, 
Boston's  famed  cancer  researcher.  Dr.  Sidney 
Farber  and  Solan-Kettering  Institutes  vice 
president.  Dr.  Joseph  Burchenal. 

The  committee,  according  to  its  chairman. 
Benno  Schmidt,  a  partner  of  J.  H.  Whitney  & 
Co..  expects  to  report  to  Congress  by  years 

The  committee's  assignment  is  formidable, 
for  there  are  some  sharp  differences  be- 
tween landing  men  on  the  moon  and  con- 
quering cancer. 

The  moon-landing  effort  had  the  drama  of 
a  feat  that  man  had  speculated  about  for 
centuries  and  the  competitiveness  of  beating 
the  Russians  and  renewing  the  American 
ego  Both  of  these  elements  are  lacking  In 
the  "conquest  of  cancer."  There  Is.  of  course, 
no  "cancer  race"  In  the  same  sense  of  the 
"space  race."  And.  as  Dr.  Farber  notee.  It 
wasnMt  so  many  years  ago  that  even  physi- 
cians regarded  cancer  as  an  Incontestable 
feature  of  nature.  Only  recently,  he  explains, 
have  doctors  begun  to  express  a  "restrained 
optimism"  that  cancer  Is  a  solvable  problem. 
There  Is  also  a  more  basic  difference.  At 
the  time  the  moon  effort  was  begun  there 
was  no  question  that  It  could  be  done.  The 
technology  was  available,  and  no  new  scien- 
tific discoveries  were  required. 

For  Instance,  not  only  have  rockets  been 
around  for  centuries,  but  the  ability  of  a 
rocket  to  carry  men  to  the  moon  had  been 
realized  almost  three-quarters  of  a  centtyy 
earlier,  "scallng-up"  the  military  rocket  to 
the  giant  Saturn  V  was  an  amazing  engineer- 
ing feat,  but  basically  it  wasn't  much  dif- 
ferent than  scaling-up  the  primitive  suspen- 
sion foot  bridge  to  the  Golden  Gate  bridge. 


There  was  considerable  confidence  in  Mr. 
Kennedy's  order  to  reach  the  moon  "by  the 
end  of  the  decade."  the  only  question  being 
what  month  the  moon  landing  would  occur. 

By  contrast,  little  is  known  about  cancer. 
Surgeons  and  radiotherapists  can  cure  almost 
all  skin  cancer,  a  majority  of  breast  and 
uterine  cancer  and  varying  percentages  of 
other  cancers  by  either  excising  the  malig- 
nancies or  destroying  them.  Some  cancers 
can  be  prevented:  elimination  of  clgaret 
smoking,  for  example,  should  prevent  a  large 
portion  of  the  lung  cancer  deaths. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  disease,  or 
diseases,  (doctors  count  scores  of  different 
types  of  cancer)  remain  much  of  a  mystery. 
Although  to  a  trained  radiologist  the  appear- 
ance and  behavior  of  a  cancer  cell  differ  from 
those  of  a  normal  cell,  the  exact  difference 
and  how  and  why  they  occur,  are  largely  a 
mystery.  Without  such  basic  knowledge,  re- 
searchers are  more  or  less  stabbing  In  the 
dark  In  developing  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  prevention.  Such  stabs  are  some- 
times successful,  often  not.  and  It  is  Im- 
possible to  be  certain  In  advance  which  effort 
will  work  and  which  won't. 

When  engineers  could  predict  a  successful 
moon  landing,  the  outcome  of  cancer  re- 
search is  highly  unpredictable.  The  key  to 
the  disease  may  come  from  a  single  laborator 
next  month  or  It  may  not  come  until  scores 
of  laboratories  have  been  at  work  for  another 

It  U  highly  unlikely  that  any  group  of  ex- 
perts can  promise  that  cures  for  major  forms 
of  cancer  will  be  achieved  within  five  years 
even  If  appropriations  for  cancer  research 
were  unlimited.  To  do  so  could  raise  high 
hopes  among  the  public  and  result  In  a  dis- 
enchantment, as  1976  rolled  around,  that 
might  do  considerable  harm  to  public  sup- 
port of  cancer  research  In  the  long  run.  Yet 
without  such  dramatic  promises,  public  en- 
thusiasm for  a  major  'assault"  on  cancer 
that  the  researchers  have  longed  for  may  be 
more  difficult  to  arouse. 

Some  committee  members  have  already  In- 
dicated that  rather  than  promise  cures  the 
group  may  well  propose  a  master  plan  to  re- 
organize Government  support  of  cancer  re- 
search. The  master  plan  would  be  In  opera- 
tion by  1976,  and  the  only  promise  would  be 
that  it  holds  the  best  chance  of  conquermg 
cancer  at  some  unsjjeclfied  future  time. 

This  Isn't  to  say  there  arent  some  tantaliz- 
ing possibilities  for  bringing  cancer  under 
control.  The  expansion  of  cancer  research 
over  the  last  15  years  has  started  to  yield 
some  exciting  leads.  VUologlsts  appear  to  be 
only  a  step  or  two  away  from  Unking  viruses 
with  at  least  leukemia  and  possibly  some 
other  human  cancers.  A  flood  of  new  knowl- 
edge about  the  way  the  body  protecU  Itself 
against  disease  Is  suggesting  that  It  might  be 
possible  to  direct  the  body's  immune  system 
against  cancer  cells.  Chemists  and  biochem- 
ists are  beginning  to  think  they  can  design 
drugs  that  would  selectively  attack  cancer 
cells.  New  tests  for  the  early  diagnosis  of 
common  cancers,  such  as  bowel  cancer,  are 
starting  to  emerge  from  the  laboratory. 

But  thU  also  makes  the  cancer  problem 
sharply  different  from  the  moon  landing. 
There  was  only  one  way  to  reach  the  moon— 
mounUng  a  self-contained,  man-carrying 
capsule  on  a  series  of  rockets.  The  "conquest 
of  cancer"  probably  wUl  require  a  multitude 
of  approaches. 

A  vaccine,  for  example,  may  be  the  key  to 
leukemia  control  but  not  necessarily  for 
breast  cancer.  A  public  education  program  on 
the  dangers  of  smoking  and  air  polluUon 
might  reverse  the  rlsmg  death  rate  from  lung 
cancer,  while  early  dlagnosU  may  be  the 
weapon  to  use  against  bowel  cancer. 

Any  group  sltUng  down  to  map  out  an 
"all-out  assault"  on  cancer,  then,  must  come 
to  some  decisions  on  allocating  money  and 
manpower  among  a  variety  of  different  ap- 
proaches. By  Implication,  this  means  setting 
up  a  system  of  priorities,  which  in  medical 


research  Is  extremely  dlfBcult.  Should  $100 
mUllon  be  thrown  into  virus  research  on  the 
possibility  that  thU  wlU  produce  a  leukenUa 
vaccine?  Or  should  the  money  be  plowed  Into 
chemical  research  for  a  drug  that  would  cure 
leukemia?  How  much  effort  should  be  de- 
voted to  perfecting  a  method  of  diagnosing 
bowel  cancer  in  its  early  stages  as  compared 
to  support  of  basic  research  In  Uie  body's  Im- 
munity? 

Some  of  the  priorities  are  bound  to  be 
wrong.  The  $100  million  of  research  on  leu- 
kemia viruses  might  come  to  nought  while 
$10  million  Into  anti-cancer  drugs  might 
yield  a  cure  for  the  same  disease.  And,  at 
any  moment,  a  single  scientist  may  make  a 
key  discovery  that,  if  It  Is  to  be  exploited, 
would  require  an  Immediate  reshuffling  of 
prlorlUes.  and  the  transfer  of  scientists  and 
money  from  one  area  of  research  Into  the 
new  area. 

As  Dr.  Farber  explains,  the  committee  s 
recommendations  be  necessity  "will  be  sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice." 

There  is  no  lack  of  confidence  among  the 
committee  members  that  they  can  come  up 
with  a  space-age  type  of  program  in  cancer 
research.  "We  think  we  can  design  recom- 
mendations which,  if  acted  upon,  can  be 
used  to  build  a  major  assault  on  this  dis- 
ease." says  committee  chairman  Mr.  SchnfUdt. 
If  the  committee  is  successful  it  could  set 
a  new  pattern  for  Federal  support  for  medi- 
cal research.  There's  no  reason,  for  example, 
why  a  similar  approach  couldn't  be  used  for 
heart  disease,  which  kills  twice  as  many 
Americans  as  cancer,  against  arthritis,  or 
against  birth  defects. 

At  the  very  least,  the  committee,  one  way 
or  another,  may  answer  that  question  that 
many  Americans  asked  a  year  ago,  when  Nell 
Armsuong  stepped  on  the  moon:  "If  we  can 
land  men  on  the  moon  why  can't  we  find  a 
cure  for  cancer?" 


POW  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Hanoi  Is 
busily  exploiting  its  harsh  and  Illegal 
prisoner-of-war  policy.  Like  animal 
trainers,  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists regularly  broadcast  "interviews" 
with  the  men  they  hold  prisoner.  These 
so-called  "testimonials"  endlessly  re- 
peat the  same  propaganda  line: 

We  are  well  treated:  We  receive  iood 
and  mail  from  home;  Our  hosts— as  the 
North  Vietnamese  like  to  call  them- 
selves— are  friendly  and  humane. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  believe 
the  glowing  rep>orts  transmitted  by  those 
broadcasts.  But  every  shred  of  evidence 
indicates  that  they  represent  nothing 
but  blatantly  false  propaganda. 

If  our  men  are  treated  so  well,  why 
does  not  Hanoi  allow  international  in- 
spection of  their  prisons? 

If  they  really  want  Americans  to  come 
home,  why  do  they  not  start  by  re- 
leasing American  POW's? 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  JUDICXARY 
REPORT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  event 
follows  upon  event  so  quickly  now  that 
important  messages  receive  media  at- 
tention one  day  and  are  forgotten  the 
next. 

Chief  Justice  Burger's  state  of  the 
Judiciary  report  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  Is  a  case  in  point. 

Fortunately  on  September  8,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  carried  a  com- 
mentary on  Justice  Burger's  speech  that 
was  most  pertinent.  The  author  of  the 


commentary,  Milton  Viorst,  made  im- 
portant points  that  Congress  and  Chief 
Justice  Burger  should  seriously  consider. 
I  think  it  most  ironic  that  at  the  very 
time  the  Chief  Justice  was  suggesting 
"we  should  look  more  to  State  courts 
familiar  with  local  conditions  and  local 
problems."  President  Nixon  endorsed 
the  report  of  Russell  Train's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  recommending 
stricter  Federal  laws  concerning  envi- 
ronmental problems — laws  that  would 
be  enforced  in  the  Federal  courts. 

The  Chief  Justice  deserves  support  for 
his  proposals  for  improving,  reforming, 
and  enlarging  facilities  of  the  Federal 
court  system.  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  however,  must  push  forward  to 
solve  those  national  concerns  that  other- 
wise might  suffer  parochial  defeats  in 
State  courts. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that  Mr. 

Viorst  s  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

BuRGEB's  Theory  Was  Ott/dateo  Decades  Ago 
In  his  State  of  the  Judiciary  address  this 
week.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  put  on 
an  interesting  display  Indeed  of  what  It 
means  to  be  a  "strict  constructionist." 

It  wasn't  enough  for  him  to  complain  of 
the  procedural  safeguards  Incorporated  into 
the  law  enforcement  system  by  judicial  de- 
cisions In  recent  years.  With  acciuacy,  he 
said  they  Increased  the  burdens  on  the  na- 
tion's courts. 

He  went  a  step  further,  however.  He  had 
the  audacity  to  tell  the  Congress  what  laws 
it  should  and  shotild  not  pass. 

Not  surprisingly,  they  are  laws  conven- 
tionally described  as  "liberal."  He  did  not 
Inveigh  against  preventive  detention,  for  ex- 
ample. They  were  laws  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion doesn't  like. 

"People  speak  glibly  of  putting  all  the 
problems  of  pollution,  of  crowded  cities,  of 
consumer  class  action  and  others  in  the  fed- 
eral courts,"  he  said.  "We  should  look  more 
to  state  courts  familiar  with  local  conditions 
and  local  problems." 

Such  a  view  is  fine  In  theory — except  that 
it's  a  theory  which  has  been  discredited  for 
decades. 

The  federal  court  system — like  the  federal 
government  Itself — has  grown  not  by  some 
grand  design,  but  because  the  state  courts 
have  shown  themselves  so  parochial,  so  inept, 
so  subject  to  the  political  and  social  control 
of  local  vested  Interests  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  assure  to  Americans  the  Justice 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Constitution. 
The  Brown  case  in  1954.  and  a  hundred 
other  civil  rights  actions,  came  to  the  fed- 
eral courts  because  state  courts  had  failed 
to  face  up  honestly  to  the  Issues  they  raised. 
The  same  factor  applies  to  such  cases  as 
one  man-one  vote,  the  right  to  counsel  and 
the  validity  of  the  stote  poll  tax.  The  War- 
ran  Court  did  what  the  state  courts  would 
not 

Justice  Burger  surely  knows  that  air  and 
water  pollution  Is  a  matter  over  which  local 
courts  have  been  effectively  powerless.  Local 
judges  don't  take  on  industries — and  U  they 
do,  their  orders  don't  get  enforced. 

It  is  odd  that  the  chief  Justice  also  pointed 
to  "consumer  class  actions,"  which  would  al- 
low consumers  as  groups  to  bring  suit  for 
damages  against  frauds.  Such  legislation  is 
currently  under  consideration  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

This  legislation  has  been  a  special  target 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and.  for  that 
matter,  the  American  Bar  Association,  before 
which  Burger  delivered  his  jeremiad. 


It  is  interesting  that  he  chose  the  bar  as- 
sociation, the  Gibraltar  of  "establishment" 
conservatism,  for  his  State  of  the  Judiciary 
address.  Would  the  surgeon  general  report  to 
the  American  Medical  Association?  If  the 
chief  Justice  wants  to  make  this  an  annual 
message,  he  should  go  before  Congress,  as 
the  President  does  with  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Indeed,  what  Justice  Burger's  entire  mes- 
sage reflects  is  bis  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  federal  court  system  as  a  channel 
through  which  concerned  Americans  can 
fight  "within  the  system"  to  redress  their 
grievances  against  the  "establishment." 

If  many  young  people,  both  black  and 
white,  have  become  milltantly  "anti-estab- 
lishment," many  more  have  refused  to  Join 
them  for  the  very  reason  that.  In  the  Brown 
case  and  so  many  others,  the  federal  courts 
did  respond  to  a  need  for  social  justice. 

Justice  Burger  Is.  of  course,  correct  in 
saying  that  the  federal  Judiciary  must  have 
more  money,  more  Judges  and  more  modern 
administrative  methods.  He  has,  perhaps, 
overlooked  his  own  powers  to  assign  judges 
where  he  sees  fit  and  to  reduce  the  length  of 
court  recesses,  as  a  means  of  speeding  up 
procedures.  Yet  there  is  no  denying  that 
genuine  reform  Is  e£.sentlal. 

Where  Justice  Burger  seems  disttirbingly 
insensitive  is  In  the  emphasis  he  puts  on  ef- 
ficiency without  acknowledging  that  the  first 
objective  of  the  court  system  Is  justice. 

In  the  case  "of  pollution  of  crowded  cities, 
of  consumer  class  actions,"  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  set  the  terms  of  Jus- 
tice. Justice  Biu-ger  has  no  right  to  tell 
Congress  that  they  cannot  be  met. 

Indeed,  the  chief  justice  would  have  been 
on  stronger  ground  declaring  that  the  goal 
of  his  message  was  a  compassionate  cotirt 
system.  Even  a  "strict  constructionist,"  after 
all,  must  know  that  quick  courts  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  good  courts. 


SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY 

Ml'.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  this 
week  issued  a  special  study  on  the  "In- 
adequate Structural  Assembly  of  School- 
bus  Bodies"  following  an  investigation 
into  schoolbus  accidents.  The  conclu- 
sions of  the  Safety  Board  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  19  million  schoolchildren 
who  ride  buses  to  and  from  school  are 
not  being  provided  with  the  maximum 
safety  consistent  with  current  engineer- 
ing capabilities. 

I  can  only  describe  as  "shocking"  the 
Safety  Board's  discovery  that  at  least 
four  different  types  of  schoolbuses  ex- 
hibited "inadequate  smd  inefficient"  body 
construction.  In  the  accidents  studied, 
the  Safety  Board  concluded  that: 

Inadequate  or  inefficient  fastening  of 
structures  at  the  roofllne  and  other  loca- 
tions In  the  rearmost  section  of  the  bus  sub- 
stantially contributed  to  these  injuries,  one 
of  which  was  fatal. 

The  report  noted  a  failure  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  bus  joints  to  conform  to 
standard  engineering  guides  and  com- 
mented: 

It  would  appear  that  such  calculations 
were  not  used  in  connection  with  the  design 
of  the  JolnU  in  these  schoolbuses. 

The  Board  found  that  far  more  fasten- 
ers are  used  in  the  intercity  bus  than  in 
the  schoolbuses  studied  and  also  added 
that: 

Board  personnel  have  examined  such  in- 
tercity buses  and  studied  reports  of  damage 
to  such  buses  In  a  numbw  of  severe  accidents 


and  have  not  found  the  type  of  disintegra- 
tive damage  and  gross  sepsj^tions  at  fasten- 
ers such  as  that  exhibited  by  school  buses. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  are 
approximately  10  different  schoolbus 
manufacturers  who  share  the  annual 
market  of  some  30,000  vehicles.  Not  all 
of  the  manufacturers  were  studied  by  the 
Board,  and  the  majority  of  the  buses 
produced  each  year  may  not  reflect  the 
inadequacies  cited  in  the  current  report. 
However,  it  should  be  incumbent  upon 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  as- 
certain immediately  whether  this  con- 
dition is  as  widespread  as  the  present 
study  indicates. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  writing  today  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  the 
Schoolbus  Manufacturers  Institute,  and 
to  the  National  Education  Association  to 
ask  tliat  an  immediate  study  be  made 
into  this  question. 

The  Safety  Board  acknowledges  that 
remedying  the  Inadequate  fastening 
might  only  affect  0.1  percent  of  the  total 
national  fatality  toll.  However,  I  can- 
not believe  that  all  of  the  agencies  as- 
sociated with  schoolbuses  will  not  share 
the  conclusion  of  the  Board  that  there  is 
a  "unique  need  for  protection  of  the  in- 
nocent children  who  ride  schoolbuses. 
and  who  are  almost  totally  unable  to 
assure  their  safety  by  their  own  actions." 

The  Board  estimates  that  the  simple 
act  of  providing  an  adequate  number  of 
rivets  to  the  joints  of  the  schoolbus  will 
save  from  20  to  30  lives  each  year  and 
will  reduce  the  number  of  children  who 
are  seriously  injured. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  would  be 
guilty  of  the  grossest  negligence  if  we 
did  not  immediately  ask  all  schoolbus 
manufacturers  to  alter  their  construc- 
tion methods  to  reflect  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Safety  Board. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  authority  to  issue  rules  to  require 
such  changes  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Department  will  act  at  once  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Secretary 
might  take  advantage  of  the  offer  made 
last  February  11,  1970,  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  assist  in  a  de- 
tailed study  of  schoolbuses.  I  believe  that 
the  resources  of  the  Academy  would  be 
particularly  appropriate  for  the  task  of 
evaluating  the  methods  used  in  school- 
bus  construction. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  urge  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  expedite 
the  issuance  of  rules  concerning  other 
aspects  of  schoolbus  safety,  many  of 
which  have  been  pending  for  3  years. 

Eight  months  ago,  I  recommended  that 
the  Department  issue  national  standards 
in  relation  to  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  schoolbuses  to  insure  min- 
imum standards  of  safety  to  all  school- 
children regardless  of  the  State  in  which 
they  reside.  Until  these  national  re- 
quirements exist,  the  accident  of  resi- 
dence will  mean  that  one  child  Is  afford- 
ed less  protection  when  he  travels  to 
and  from  school  than  a  child  who  resides 
in  a  different  State. 

While  I  am  aware  that  many  of  the 
recommendations  I  made  in  January  and 
February   are   imder   active   review,   I 
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would  reemphasize  the  need  for  the 
earliest  possible  issuance  of  these  regu- 
lations. We  are  at  the  start  of  a  new 
school  year.  The  latest  statistics  show 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  accidents, 
injuries,  and  deaths  involving  school- 
buses.  We  must  act  now  to  reverse  that 

trend.  ^.  ^        .     .. 

The  recommendations  which  agam  i. 
intend  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  are  the  following : 

First.  Performance  standards  requir- 
ing high-back,  padded  seats. 

Second.  A  20-G  resistant  seatbelt  for 
the  schoolbus  driver. 
Third.  The  prohibition  of  standees. 
Fourth.  Rules  requiring  maintenance 
and    inspection    programs    specifically 
geared  to  schoolbuses. 

Fifth.  Research  to  produce  a  proto- 
type safe  schoolbus. 
Sixth.  A  rear  emergency  exit. 
Seventh.  Side  emergency  exit  doors. 
Eighth.  Elimination  of  interior  pro- 
trusions— that  is,  metal  stanchions. 

Ninth.  Standardization  of  bumper 
heights. 

Tenth.  Requirements  that  States  es- 
tablish standards  for  qualifications  and 
training  of  schoolbus  drivers  based  on 
Federal  minimums. 

Eleventh.  Guidelines  to  the  States  for 
the  plaiming  of  schoolbus  routes  and 
loading  zones. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  commend 
particularly  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  for  its  study  "Inade- 
quate Structural  Assembly  of  Schoolbus 
Bodies."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  study  conclusions  smd  the  corre- 
spondence from  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Jantjart  28.  1970. 

Dr.  Phillip  Hakdlsr. 

President  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Dr.  Handltr:  As  noted  In  the  en- 
closed copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  failed  to  establish  safety  stand- 
aixls  In  the  manufacture,  operation,  mainte- 
nance or  inspection  of  school  buses. 

The  safety  of  the  nation's  school  children 
Is  a  matter  that  concerns  us  greatly  and  I 
would  like  to  Itnow  If  the  Academy  might 
be  able  to  suggest  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards that  could  Immediately  be  Issued.  We 
have  been  extremely  tardy  In  bringing  our 
knowledge  and  experience  to  bear  on  this 
question.  I  would  hope  that  your  organiza- 
tion might  be  able  to  offer  the  Department 
some  assistance  In  this  matter. 

I  look  forward  to  your  suggestions  on  this 
subject. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedt. 
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this  reason  the  nationwide  cooperation  of 
both  public  and  private  organizations  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  reduce  the  failure  in 
this  system  of  transportation. 

As  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  indicated, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has  been 
working  for  some  time  on  this  question. 
Their  study  and  the  work  of  other  organiza- 
tions have  Improved  our  understanding  of 
the  causes  of  accidents  and  injuries  that 
occur  In  the  transportaUon  of  school  chil- 
dren As  an  example,  the  National  Conference 
on  School  Transportation  (administered  by 
the  National  Education  Association)  has  for 
manv  years  Issued  guidelines  for  school  bus 
equipment  and  for  the  selection  and  train- 
ing of  school  bus  operators.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  Association  has  scheduled 
a  meeting  for  this  spring  to  update  these 
guidelines. 

Thus  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  de- 
veloping the  necessary  information  that  is 
needed  to  formulate  national  standards  and 
guidelines  for  improving  school  bus  safety. 
Unquestionably,  we  must  now  move  ahead 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  applying  this  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  In  this  regard  we  should 
not  overlook  the  related  safety  problems  In- 
volved in  the  operation  of  school  transporta- 
tion systems  (i.e..  the  problems  of  schedul- 
ing, loading  and  unloading). 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
course,  stands  ready  to  assist  and  advise  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  the  prob- 
lems outlined  in  your  letter.  Our  Highway 
Research  Board  has  recently  completed  stu- 
dies in  the  areas  of  driver  education  and 
ambulance  design  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment and  would  be  pleased  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  school  buses. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  bringing  this 
correspondence  to  my  attention  and  I  have 
transmitted  a  copy  of  my  response  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  his  informa- 
tion. 

Cordially. 

Phiup  Handler. 

President. 

Special  Study:   Inadequate  Structural  As- 
sembly or  Schoolbus  Bodies— The  Acci- 
dents AT   Decatur  and  Huntsville,   Ala- 
bama 
(Figures  referred  to  not  printed  in  the 
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National  Academt  of  Sciences, 
Washington.  D.C.  Fehruary  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator   Kennedy:    Thank   you   for 
your  letter  of  January  28.  enclosing  a  copy 
of  your  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  concerning  safety  standards 
in  the  manufacttire,  operation,  maintenance 
and  inspection  of  school  buses.  No  one  caft 
faU  to  be  concerned  over  the  loss  of  Ufe  or 
Injury  to  any  Individual  child  who  Is  en- 
trusted to  the  c»re  of  the  school  system.  For 


Introduction 
Indications  that  the  structural  assembly 
of  schoolbus  bodies  might  be  Inadequate  were 
found  and  reported  by  the  Safety  Board  in  a 
grade-crossing  accident  which  occurred  Octo- 
ber 2.  1967.  at  Waterloo.  Nebraska.  That  acci- 
dent showed  that  major  elements  of  the 
schoolbus  body  had  separated  cleanly  under 
crash  forces.  This  separation  Involved  high- 
crash  forces  produced  by  the  collision  be- 
tween a  train  and  a  schoolbus.  The  separa- 
Uons  occurred  where  fasteners  used  to  as- 
semble many  elements  of  the  schoolbus  were 
few  and  widely  spaced.  Because  no  observa- 
tions of  Injuries  were  made,  it  was  not  pos- 
■^Ible  to  determine  whether  the  spacing  of  the 
fasteners  contributed  to  the  four  fatalities 
m  that  accident.  Since  that  time,  the  Safety 
Board  has  reviewed  two  additional  accident 
reports  In  which  there  Is  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  relate  certain  features  of  the  school- 
bus  structural  fastenings  to  the  Injuries. 

The  first  of  theee  accidents  occurred  at 
Decatur,  Alabama,  April  23,  1968.  and  the 
second  at  Huntsville.  Alabama,  November  19. 
1968.  These  accidents  were  initially  investi- 
gated by  accident  research  teams  organized 
to  provide  both  engineering  and  medical  In- 
vestigation by  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, under  contract  to  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau.  The  group  is  called  the 
Atlanta  Medlco-Englneerlng  Research  Team. 
Actions  have  already  resulted  from  these 
two  reports  In  areas  not  covered  by  this  re- 
view. The  first  accident  was  followed  by  the 


passage  of  schoolbus  inspection  legislation  by 
the  State  of  Alabama,  and  the  second  acci- 
dent Investigation  initiated  the  recall  of  a 
large  number  of  brake  master  cylinders  by 
the  General  Motors  Corporation.  This  study 
is  based  upon  evidence  of  the  two  reports, 
and  additional  analysis  of  the  evidence,  in- 
cluding a  thorough  inspection  of  the  school- 
bus  body  involved  In  the  Decatur,  Alabama, 
accident  by  Safety  Board  personnel. 

This    study    wUl    review    the    examples   of 
Injuries  In  these  accidents,  explain  how  the 
design  of  Joints  and  fastenings  was  involved 
in  the  injuries  and  in  structural  strength 
of  schoolbuses,  and  compare  schoolbus  con- 
struction with  construction  of  other  types 
of   buses  which  employ  more  efficient  and 
complete  fastenings.  The  study  relates  en- 
tirely   to    the    t>-pe    of    schoolbus    which    Is 
manufactured  by  attaching  a  schoolbus  body 
to  a  truck  chassis.  No  review  has  been  made 
of    the    mtegral-body-and-chassls    tjpe    of 
schoolbus    which    constitutes   less    than    10 
percent  of  total  production.  The  examples 
in   this  study   Involve  different   makes   and 
models  of  schoolbuses.  Although  there  are 
indications  that  the  problems  dlscua^sed  are 
widespread,   the  study   has   not   covered   all 
makes  and  models  of  this  general  type.  The 
study   will  also  discuss  the  factors  of  cost. 
safety  benefits,  and   Justice  factors  in  the 
protection  of  the  chUd  passengers  involved. 
Although  the  number  of  fatalities  contrib- 
uted  to  by  inadequate  or  inefficient  struc- 
tural strength  of  schoolbuses  is  a  relatively 
small   proportion   of   the   national   highway 
toll,    the   Board   recommendations   are   con- 
sistent with  the  scope  of  the  problem,  the 
need    for    just    treatment   of   schoolchildren 
in   schoolbus   accidents,   and  the   technical 
capabilities  of  the  schoolbus  manufacturing 
Industry. 

injuries   in   the   DECATUR,   ALA..    ACCIDENT 

The  accident  at  Decatur,  Alabama,  in- 
volved failure  of  the  schoolbus  brakes  at 
the  top  of  a  long  hill,  and  the  inability  of 
the  driver  to  control  the  bus.  The  bus  ran 
off  the  right-hand  shoulder  of  the  outside 
of  the  turn  at  the  bottom  of  the  hUl  and 
into  a  deep,  eroded  gully.  The  forward  right- 
hand  upper  section  of  the  bus  body  struck 
exposed  tree  roots  and  rocks  and  a  fence- 
post,  while  In  a  partially  overturned  condi- 
tion. The  forward  part  of  the  upper  right- 
hand  portion  of  the  bus  was  destroyed  by 
rearward  Impact.  Pour  fatal  injuries  oc- 
curred, two  near  the  collapsed  forward 
portion  of  the  bus  structure,  two  at 
unknown  seat  locations.  In  addition,  some 
seats  were  torn  from  the  floor,  seat  cush- 
ions were  loosened  from  their  normal  posi- 
tions, and  a  variety  of  Injuries  were  as- 
sociated with  unrestrained  passengers 
thrown  from  the  left  side  of  the  bus  to  the 
right  side.  The  motion  of  schoolbus  pas- 
sengers and  the  floor  attachment  failures 
during  collisions  of  this  type  are  typical. 
Such  factors  are  under  consideration  by  stud- 
ies of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 
Thirty-four  Injury  cases  were  studied  In  the 
Decatur  accident. 

A  predominant  source  of  reported  injury 
was  the  laceration  of  child  passengers  by  ex- 
posed edges  of  the  bus  Interior  sheet  metal, 
including  the  ceUing.  which  were  raised  and 
opened  by  the  distortion  of  the  upper  right- 
hand  front  structure  of  the  bus.  This  area  of 
the  Interior  Is  shown  In  Figure  1.  The  ex- 
posed sharp  edges  of  the  sheet  metal  were 
raised  Into  shapes  similar  to  the  edge  of  a 
shovel  or  a  cookie  cutter.  Lacerations  were 
attributed  to  contact  with  these  edges  in  the 
report  of  the  Atlanta  Medico-Engineering 
Research  Team: 

"The  predominant  Injury  pattern  was  to 
the  face  and  scalp,  with  multiple  laceraUons, 
abrasions  and  contusions.  .  .  .  Upon  Impact 
the  bus  evidently  received  a  strong  longitu- 
dinal and  tangenUal  force  causing  the  sheet 
metal  panels  on  the  Interior  bus  ceUlng  to 
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open  up.  exposing  the  children  to  sharp 
metal  contact.  Evidence  indicated  that  a 
number  of  the  children  were  Injured  by  this 
hazard.  .  .  ." 

In  addition.  Board  personnel  carefully  ex- 
amined these  edges,  and  found  a  fragment  of 
blue  yarn  snagged  on  one  of  the  edges  In  a 
place  which  was  not  normally  exposed.  The 
most  probable  source  of  this  fragment  of 
yarn  was  the  clothing  of  some  child  in  the 
bus;  however,  there  is  no  basis  for  deter- 
mining whether  the  snagging  occurred  dur- 
ing the  impact  or  during  rescue  operations. 
The  raising  of  these  sharp  edges  was  made 
possible  by  the  very  wide  spacing  of  the 
screws  which  were  used  to  fasten  the  edges  of 
the  sheet  metal  interior  roof  panels  to  each 
other  and  to  the  roof  bows.  Furthermore,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  panels 
are  connected  to  each  other  and  to  roof 
members  so  that  their  strength  Is  potentially 
a  source  of  added  structural  strength  of  the 
bus.  However,  the  fastening  of  the  panels 
serves  primarily  to  attach  them  to  the  roof 
bows  as  a  form  of  cover.  The  wide  spacing  of 
the  fasteners  does  not  permit  substantial 
transfer  of  the  structural  loads  developed  In 
a  crash.  Thus  the  raising  of  sharp  edges  be- 
tween fasteners  produces  a  source  for  in- 
juries and  is  also  a  manifestation  of  poor 
capability  of  the  joined  steel  Interior  panels 
and  bows  to  act  together  In  carrying  the 
crash  load.  There  Is  an  implication  that  the 
collapse  of  the  bus  body  might  have  not  been 
so  complete  If  all  the  celling  panel  joints 
had  held. 

An  additional  Indication  of  the  Injury  po- 
tential of  the  raised  edge  Is  seen  In  Figure 
2.  This  photograph  shows  an  area  rearward 
of  the  area  shown  in  Figure  1.  Here,  near 
the  right  of  the  picture,  a  panel  edge  is 
opened  and  folded  forward.  The  folding  could 
not  have  occurred  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  panel.  The  necessary  inference  is  that 
during  the  crash  some  object,  either  a  child 
or  possibly  a  seat  cushion,  struck  the  edge 
after  It  had  been  raised,  and  with  an  Impact 
sufficient  to  fold  It  forward.  TO  produce  this 
folding,  the  Impact  would  necessarily  have 
been  generally  against  the  edge,  the  direction 
most  likely  to  have  produced  lacerations.  The 
bloodstains  on  the  panel  Immediately  for- 
ward (to  the  left  In  the  picture)  of  the  folded 
edge  may  or  may  not  have  been  associated 
with  Injuries  due  to  the  edge. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  cause  of  this 
predominant  class  of  reported  injuries  was 
with  the  Inadequate  fastening  of  the  roof 
panels  to  the  bows.  The  assembly  was  Inade- 
quate In  the  sense  that  it  was  Insufficient  to 
prevent  sepeiratlon  of  the  panels  from  the 
bows  and  the  raising  of  sharp  and  Injurious 
edges  under  collision  conditions. 

Figure  3  shows  a  separation  which  oc- 
curred between  the  schoolbus  body  and  the 
cowl  of  the  truck  body  to  which  the  school- 
bus  body  was  mounted.  Schoolbuses  of  this 
type  are  customarily  manxifactured  by  bolt- 
ing the  schoolbus  body  onto  a  truck  chassis 
frame.  In  this  case,  the  rearward  forces 
placed  upon  the  upper  right  front  of  the 
bus  body  structvire  separated  the  lower  part 
of  the  schoolbus  body  from  the  cowl.  At  this 
point  the  schoolbus  body  was  attached  to  the 
cowl  by  widely  spaced  bolts,  the  holes  for 
which  are  indicated  by  arrows  In  the  illus- 
tration. The  absence  of  distortion  around 
these  holes  Indicates  that  the  bolts  failed. 
This  separation  may  have  increased  the 
amount  of  rearward  deflection  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  schoolbus  body. 

FATALITIES   AND   INJURIES  IN    HUNTSVILLE,   ALA. 
ACCIDKNT 

This  accident  occurred  when  brakes  failed 
on  a  schoolbus  which  was  descending  a  hill. 
The  bvis  ran  off  the  road  to  the  outside  of  a 
rlgbt-band  curve.  The  bus  rolled  over  to  the 
left  and  the  rear  portion  struck  a  tree  which 
penetrated  the  passenger  compartment  at 
the  last  row  of  seats.  Plgtire  4  shows  a  rear 


view  of  the  area  of  the  bus  which  struck  the 
tree.  The  photograph  was  taken  after  the  btis 
had  been  turned  back  upright.  The  right- 
hand  rear  seat  in  which  two  children  were 
seated  was  torn  out.  and  the  undamaged 
seat  seen  at  right  Is  the  next  section  for- 
ward. One  child  seated  In  the  absent  seat  was 
killed  and  another  seriously  Injured.  The 
wreckage  in  the  lower  half  of  the  picture  con- 
sists of  the  rear  wall  of  the  bus.  the  rear 
door,  the  rearmost  roof  bow.  Part  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  right  wall  Is  also  shown, 
but  Its  shape  is  better  seen  In  Figure  5. 
Pigtire  4  also  shows  that  the  rear  section 
of  the  bus  was  separated  neatly  from  the 
forward  section,  with  very  little  deforma- 
tion of  the  next  forward  section  of  the  bus. 
This  Indicates  that  the  forward  section  of 
the  bus  shared  only  a  little  in  supporting  the 
forces  of  Impact  imposed  by  the  tree.  The 
very  wide  spacing  of  rivets  on  the  outer 
shell  of  the  bus  can  be  seen  in  this  photo- 
graph. The  wide  spacing  of  rivet  holes  Is  In- 
dicated on  the  roof  bow.  Close  observation 
of  the  illustration  showed  that  the  rivets  were 
pulled  through  the  parent  material  or  had 
pulled  through  the  edge.  The  celUng  panel, 
having  been  separated  at  the  rivets.  Is  sim- 
ply hanging  down.  Note  that  the  door  is 
relatively  intact,  the  glass  unbroken. 

Analysis  of  the  destructive  effect  in  this 
photograph  indicates  that  only  one  of  the 
heavier  gauge  structural  elements  ruptured 
through  its  main  section.  All  the  other  de- 
struction which  allowed  the  tree  trtink  to 
penetrate  and  destroy  the  area  of  the  right 
rear  seat  appears  to  have  resulted  from  sep- 
aration of  Joints  where  they  were  connected 
by  fasteners. 

A  rtew  of  the  right  rear  of  the  bus  Is 
shown  in  Figure  5.  The  straight  Une  of 
cleavage  between  the  rearmost  section  and 
the  next  forward  section  is  especially  evident. 
The  rearmost  right  sldewall  below  the  win- 
dow line,  still  flat  and  undlstorted.  has  been 
rotated  rearward  and  downward.  Separation 
occurred  along  the  vertical  line  of  fasteners 
between  the  rearmost  section  and  the  next 
forward  section. 

It  is  most  significant  that  the  two  "Impact 
slderails."  which  are  major  structural  mem- 
bers, are  still  extending  to  the  rear  In  their 
normal  position,  almost  perfectly  straight 
with  Utle  distortion.  There  are  three  side- 
rails,  showing  as  black  bands  in  the  picture. 
The  upper  and  lower  are  still  In  place.  The 
middle  slderall  remained  attached  to  the 
panel,  but  separated  where  riveted  to  the 
forward  section  of  the  slderall.  Thus  both  the 
sidewall  panels  and  the  heavier  gauge  side- 
rails  have  been  neatly  separated  with  little 
or  no  damage  other  than  the  breakage  of 
fasteners.  The  rivets  or  bolts  by  which  the 
slderall  is  attached  to  the  panels  and  bows 
are  spaced  approximately  5  to  6  Inches 
apart. 

Figure  5  Indicates  separation  with  virtu- 
ally no  distortion  of  either  joined  portion 
and  Is  direct  evidence  of  fastening  inade- 
quate to  develop  the  potential  strength  of 
the  structtire.  Because  the  separation  oc- 
curred, the  next  forward  section  of  the  body 
was  prevented  from  carrying  any  of  the  load 
of  impact  with  the  tree.  This  localized  the 
effect  of  the  tree's  Impact,  leaving  the  rear- 
most section  almost  alone  to  resist  the  Im- 
pact. Thus  it  is  concluded  that  the  tree 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  rear  section 
of  the  bus  than  would  have  occurred  if  the 
fasteners  had  been  sufficiently  complete  to 
transfer  a  significant  portion  of  the  load  Into 
the  next  section.  The  tree,  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  fastenings,  merely  disassem- 
bled and  crushed  the  rearmost  section  of  the 
bus. 

The  report  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  Engi- 
neering Research  Team  said: 

"The  Injuries  to  the  three  occupants  In 
the  rear  seats  resulted  from  contact  with 
either  the  tree,  which  entered  the  pas- 
senger    compartment,     or     from     undeter- 


mined portions  of  the  bus  structural 
frame  and  skin  which  were  forced  Into  the 
compartment.  .  .  ." 

The  Safety  Board  concludes  that  inade- 
quate or  inefficient  fastening  of  structures 
at  the  roofllne  and  other  locations  in  the 
rearmost  section  of  the  bus  substantially 
contributed  to  these  Injuries,  one  of  which 
was  fatal. 

In  defining  the  fastening  of  structures,  no 
distinction  has  been  made  between  the  heav- 
ier structural  frame  and  the  skin.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  panels  would  lend  substantial 
strength  If  they  were  adequately  fastened. 
If  the  strength  of  pcmels  is  not  employed 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  heavier 
members  to  obtain  adequate  strength  in  the 
structure.  The  separation  of  structure  with 
little  or  no  distortion  indicates  that  neither 
approach  was  employed  sufficiently  to  pro- 
vide adequate  strength. 

ADDITIONAL   EXAMPLES 

Additional  examples  of  the  separation  of 
bus  structure  at  joints  and  the  raising  of 
sharp  edges  capable  of  inflicting  injury  in  the 
interior  of  the  bus  are  shown  in  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  appendices.  These  accident 
investigations  did  not  include  sufficient  In- 
formation to  determine  the  relationship  of 
injuries  to  the  failures  in  the  bus  coiistruc- 
tlon;  however,  these  photographs  illvistrate 
the  variety  of  the  failures.  A  total  of  four 
different  makes  and  models  of  schoolbuses 
are  involved  in  the  Decatur  and  Huntsville 
accidents  and  in  the  two  examples  In  the  ap- 
pendices. This  indicates  that  the  problems  of 
inadeqtiate  assembly  are  not  restricted  to  any 
one  type  of  bus,  but  are  fairly  widespread. 

Figure  A  is  an  illustration  used  in  the 
Board's  report  of  the  accident  at  Waterloo. 
Nebraska.  The  right  side  of  the  schoolbus  is 
shown  and  a  number  of  clean  separations  are 
visible.  For  example,  the  roof  is  separated 
in  large  sections  at  Joints.  The  sheet  steel 
Interior  panel  at  the  left  is  neatly  separated 
and  shows  no  effect  of  having  carried  a  load 
whatsoever.  This  disassembly  was  a  result  of 
snagging  engagement  of  the  structure  by 
extremely  heavy  members  on  the  railroad 
locomotive  involved. 

Figure  B  shows  a  rear  view  of  the  same 
schoolbus  struck  by  the  train.  This  iUtistra- 
tlon  should  be  compared  with  the  rear  view 
of  the  schoolbus  which  was  disintegrated  by 
a  tree  impact  in  the  Huntsville,  Alabama,  ac- 
cident. Figure  4.  Figure  B  shows  the  same 
phenomenon  of  neat  separation  at  joints  with 
little  or  no  distortion  of  the  nearby  support- 
ing structure.  The  left  wall  interior  panel  Is 
seen  best  in  Figure  A.  The  corresponding 
outer  panel  is  also  relatively  imdlstorted.  and 
the  bus  structure  Is  separated  cleanly  along  a 
vertical  line. 

Figure  B  also  shows  clean  separation  of 
floor  sections.  This  bus  floor  was  formed  by 
assembly  of  a  number  of  transverse  sections, 
each  of  which  carried  a  pair  of  seats.  The 
transverse  sections  are  flanged  at  the  front 
and  rear  and  are  joined  at  the  flanges  by 
fasteners.  All  of  the  transverse  sections  rest 
across  the  chassis  frame  of  the  truck  to 
which  the  schoolbus  body  is  bolted,  and  thus 
vertical  stiffness  is  obtained  from  the  truck 
frame  rails.  In  this  case,  the  rear  floor  sec- 
tions were  separated  neatly  at  the  flanged 
Joint  and  there  Is  little  or  no  distortion  of 
the  flange,  indicating  that  the  fastenings 
were  Insufficient  to  provide  mutual  support. 
The  separated  flange  was  damaged  in  a  later 
phase  of  the  accident. 

Figure  C  shows  the  exterior  of  a  schoolbus 
which  was  struck  on  its  right  side  by  an 
automobile  In  an  accident  at  Atlanta. 
Georgia.  The  bus  was  deflected  from  its 
path  and  roUed  over  a  highway  guardraU 
which  penetrated  the  top  of  the  bus.  Tlie 
guardrail  was  somewhat  flattened  and  re- 
duced In  height.  Separation  between  the  roof 
panels  and  upper  frame  rail  has  occurred 
exactly  along  the  line  of  fasteners.  This  sep- 
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anUon  occurred  both  fcwward  and  rearward 
of  the  line  of  penetration  of  the  guardrail. 
At  the  rear  separation,  an  entire  comer  of 
the  roof  panel  has  been  separated. 

Figure  D  shows  the  interior  of  the  same 
schoolbus  as  Figure  C.  The  locaUzed  pene- 
traUon  of  the  roof  produced  a  clean  separa- 
Uon  between  the  roof  panels  and  ceiling 
Interior  panels  and  sharp  edges  are  presented 
in  the  inter.or  a6  In  the  Decatur.  Alabama, 
accident.  The  UlustraUon  shows  the  sharp 
edge  only  on  the  near  side  of  the  separation; 
however,  there  would  necessarily  be  another 
sharp  edge  in  the  rear  portion. 

INAOCgUACT  OR  INXFTICIENCT  IN  RIVETn) 
JOINT  DESIGN 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  riveted  Joints 
were  referred  to  a»  "inadequate"  when  there 
was  an  insufficient  number  of  fasteners  to 
prevent  the  development  of  sharp  edges  when 
the  fastened  sheets  were  subjected  to  crash 
loads.    The    technical    term    for    riveted   or 
bolted  Joints  which  fall  under  loads  much 
lower  t^^'"   can   be  attained  by  a  sufficient 
ntunber  of  fasteners  Is  "Inefficient."  The  "ef- 
fldency"  of  a  riveted  Joint  Is  a  percentage 
number,    the    percentage    of    the    strength 
achieved  by  the  Joint  where  100  percent  rep- 
resents the   strength  of  the  parent  metal. 
Handbook  data '  for  certain  kinds  of  riveted 
structural  Joints  Indicate  that  efficiencies  of 
50  to  94  percent  can  be  attained  by  careful 
design  and  construction.  The  lower  values  of 
efficiency  are  obtained  by  using  a  single  row 
of  rivets  whose  spacing  is  carefully  calcu- 
lated at  the  optimum.  This,  however,  is  low- 
cost  construction.  Much  higher  percentages 
of  efficiency  and  strength  are  obtained  for 
such  structures  as  boilers  and  air  compres- 
sors by  using  three  or  four  rows  of  rivets. 
The  efficiencies  of  the  Joints  seen  in  these 
Ulustratlons  of  schoolbtis  design  appear  to  be 
very  low.  indeed.  In  typical  riveted  Joints,  an 
efficiency   of   about   60   percent   is   reached 
when  rivets  are  spaced  at  a  distance  between 
centers  approximating  2>i   times  the  diam- 
eter of  the  rivet.  In  the  examples  of  school- 
bus   construction   cited,   distances   between 
rivets  or  other  fasteners  ranged  between  4 
Inches  and  10  inches,  and  no  rivet  diameters 
were  larger  than  %  of  an  Inch.  Thus,  the 
actual  spacing  between  rivets   varied   from 
approximately    10.5  times  the  rivet  diame- 
ter to  as  much  as  25  times  the  rivet  diame- 
ter. This  was  stifflclent  to  resist  wind  and 
weather,  but  the  Joint  could  contribute  lit- 
tle to  structural  strength. 

The  efficiency  of  such  Joints  Is  subject  to 
calculation  and  can  be  maximized.  The  sub- 
ject is  covered  by  standard  references  such 
as  Mark's  Standard  Handbook  for  Engineers. 
It  would  appear  that  such  calculations  were 
not  used  In  connection  with  the  design  of  the 
Joints  In  these  schoolbuses. 

SCHOOLBUS    SraUCTURE    VEKSCS    STKtICTXJRES 
USES  IN   INTERCrrr    AND   TRANSIT    BUSES 

Schoolbus  bodies  are  primarily  constructed 
of  steel  Joined  by  welding  and  riveting  and 
bolting  and.  in  some  areas,  by  the  use  of 
sheet  metal  screws.  Buses  used  In  regular 
passenger  service  such  as  transit  buses  or 
Intercity  ( "over-the-road")  buses,  are  more 
likely  to  be  constructed  of  aluminum  exter- 
nal sheets  formed  and  riveted  to  underlying 
structural  members  of  aluminum  or  steel. 
Substantially  higher  efficiency  in  riveted 
structural  joints  Is  apparently  achieved  in 
these  designs. 

Figure  6  shows  a  comparison  between  a 
typical  city  transit  bus  and  one  type  of 
scboolbtis.  More  strength  of  JolnU  Is  evident 
in    the    transit   bus    in    similar    structural 


Figure  7  shows  a  comparison  of  the  exter- 
nal surfaces  of  a  typical  intercity  bus  ver- 
sus the  same  portion  of  the  body  In  a  typlc^ 
schoolbus  body.  Aa  can  be  seen,  far  mora 


'  Mark's  Standard  Handbook  for  E^nglneers, 
1968  Edition. 


fasteners  are  used  in  the  intercity  bus. 
Board  personnel  have  examined  such  inter- 
city buses  and  studied  reports  of  damage  to 
such  buses  in  a  number  of  severe  accidents 
and  have  not  found  the  type  of  disintegra- 
tive damage  and  gross  separations  at  fasten- 
ers such  as  that  exhibited  by  schoolbuses. 

Figure  8  shows  a  comp>arlson  of  the  ex- 
ternal fastenings  at  the  driver's  seat  location 
for  a  transit  bus  and  another  type  of  school- 
bus.  As  before,  It  Is  evident  that  far  more 
rivets  are  used  to  fasten  the  panels  In  the 
transit  bus  structure  than  in  the  schoolbus 
structure. 

The  economic  significance  of  this  fully 
joined  construction  Is  that  the  total  weight 
of  metal  employed  in  the  Intercity  and  tran- 
sit buses  Is  used  efficiently  to  create  an  Inte- 
grated structure  able  to  resist  Impact  dam- 
age. The  schoolbus  structures,  on  the  other 
hand,  rely  upon  steel  bows  and  columns  con- 
nected to  various  lengthwise  members  to 
which  the  steel  panels  of  the  side,  roof,  cell- 
ing and  Interior  panels,  and  side  Impact  rails 
are  attached  by  riveting  or  by  the  use  of 
sheet  metal  screws.  In  general,  these  panels 
act  to  keep  out  weather  or  hold  Insulation  In 
place,  but  do  not  develop  a  sufficiently  high 
proportion  of  the  available  strength  to  be 
regarded  as  more  than  covering  material.  The 
strength  of  the  panels  reducee  shake  and  vi- 
bration so  long  as  the  relatively  few  fasteners 
hold,  but  contributes  Uttle  to  the  ultimate 
crash  strength. 

It  is  to  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  the 
schoolbus  bodies  are  substantially  lighter  in 
total  weight  than  are  the  Intercity  or  transit 
btis  bodies.  Also,  schoolbuses  typically  carry 
a  larger  number  of  passengers  in  a  smaller 
space  than  do  intercity  buses.  These  con- 
sideraUons  do  not  change  the  observation 
that  these  schoolbus  structures  are  very 
lightly  Joined  as  compared  to  intercity  or 
transit  buses.  It  would  appear  that,  if  any- 
thing, the  lighter  weight  of  the  schoolbiises 
would  require  greater  efforts  to  achieve  effi- 
cient jolnU  and  thus  employ  all  the  material 
to  resist  structural  dlslntegraUon. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Safety 
Board  has  not  reviewed  or  studied  all  of  the 
schoolbus  bodies  now  l>eing  maniifactured. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  these  generaliza- 
tions as  to  inadequate  and  Inefficient  joint 
fastenings.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  some 
types  of  colUslons  may  not  place  stresses  on 
panels  and  joints  of  a  type  which  would  re- 
veal these  problems. 

COSTS    AND   SAFrrr    BENKFTTS    OF    EmCIXMT 
SCHOOLBUS    STRUCTUXES 

It  appears  that  the  strength  of  many  Joints 
m  schoolbus  bodies  could  be  Increased  by 
factors  of  three  or  four  simply  by  Increasing 
the  number  of  rivets  or  other  fasteners  used. 
In  many  cases,  this  could  be  done  by  drilling 
additional  holes  and  adding  rtveU  after  the 
schoolbuses  have  been  manufactured.  It 
would  appear  that  between  two  to  five  times 
as  many  fasteners  could  be  employed,  de- 
pendent upon  the  existing  degree  of  fasten- 
ing. 

The  cost  of  labor  In  assembUng  school- 
buses  would  be  Increased  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  fastemngs;  however,  that  factor 
might  be  reduced  by  employing  mechanical 
methods  of  placing  rivets  which  might  be 
practical  if  larger  numbers  of  rivets  were 
used.  The  weight  of  the  bus  would  not  be 
significantly  Increased  by  the  added  fasten- 
ers. The  question  Is  Immediately  raised  as 
to  whether  the  benefits  would  be  worth  the 
cost  and  whether  these  are  priority  changes 
In  the  perspective  of  the  total  highway 
losses. 

The  question  of  cost  arises  because  of  a 
unique  characteristic  of  structures  which 
makes  it  possible  to  assemble  such  a  vehicle 
body  without  employmg  high-efficiency 
jotots.  That  characteristic  Is  the  fact  that 
almost  the  maximum  degree  of  stiffness. 
freedom  from  vibration,  and  watertightness 


can  be  obtained  In  a  structure  with  only 
a  fraction  of  the  number  of  fasteners  re- 
quired to  produce  maximum  protection 
when  a  crash  Impact  occurs.  Thus,  the 
doubling  or  tripling  of  the  number  of  rivets 
or  other  fasteners  needed  in  a  bus  of  this 
type  is  not  a  necessity  for  normal  opera- 
tion, but  Is  required  only  to  obtain  crash 
protection  for  occupants.  The  amount  of 
added  assembly  cost  to  achieve  the  increased 
structural  strength  Is  unknown,  but  it  could 
be  estimated  by  detailed  studies.  The  ques- 
tion is,  are  the  safety  benefits  worth  the  in- 
creased cost  of  assembly  which  would  be 
necessary? 

It  Is  evident  that  the  number  of  lives  to  be 
saved  annually  by  such  structural  changes 
does  not  exceed  20  to  30  children.  The  num- 
ber of  injuries  to  children  prevented  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  much  larger,  but  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. However,  theoretically  it  should  be 
possible  to  determine  the  total  cost  of  im- 
proving the  structural  construction  and  to 
estimate  some  type  of  dollar  loss  to  society 
represented  by  the  lives  of  the  children 
saved  and  the  Injuries  prevented.  This  type 
of  calculation  balancing  dollar  cost  against 
lives  of  children  has  not,  so  far  as  can  be 
determined,  been  attempted  in  the  safety 
field,  although  cost-benefit  evaluations  are 
frequently  urged  as  a  form  of  insurging  econ- 
omy in  policy  decisions.  It  might  well  be 
that,  in  this  particular  case,  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  cost  of  saving  lives  by  fully 
joining  schoolbus  structures  might  be  rela- 
tively high  per  life  saved. 

A  second  question  concerning  this  pro- 
posal Is  what  priority  it  should  enjoy  as  a 
project  of  DOT  compared  to  other  methods 
of  reducing  highway  fatalities.  The  lives 
potentially  savable  by  stronger  schoolbus 
structure  is  less  than  0.1  percent  of  the  total 
national  fatality  toU.  Thus  It  can  correctly 
be  said  that  among  the  various  safety  ef- 
forts which  might  be  applied  by  such  agen- 
cies as  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau, 
efforts  to  establish  this  partlctUar  correc- 
tion would  be  of  low  priority. 

STRUCTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  PRIORriT  BASED 
UPON  JUSTICE  AND  EQUITABILrTY 

If  the  priority  of  schoolbus  structural  Im- 
provement Is  low  In  terms  of  the  total  na- 
tional needs  In  which  DOT  and  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  must  function, 
schoolbus  fatality  and  injury  is  neverthe- 
less a  predominant  concern  in  two  areas, 
the  schoolbus  manufacturing  industry  and 
schoolbus  operators  and  users.  In  the  school- 
bus  field,  the  degree  of  effort  for  safety  has 
not  been  traditionally  determined  by  cost/ 
benefit  considerations,  but  by  the  unique 
need  for  protection  of  the  Innocent  children 
who  ride  schoolbuses,  and  who  are  almost 
totally  unable  to  assure  their  safety  by  their 
own  actions.  Schoolbus  riding  children  are 
seated  within  the  buses  usually  because 
State  laws  require  schooling,  the  children 
are  not  there  totally  on  their  own  volition. 
Society  has  established  many  regulations  for 
the  safety  of  school  children  which  may 
appear  exaggerated  In  other  fields.  For  this 
reason,  it  appears  that  the  employment  of 
structural  assembly  methods  in  schoolbuses 
which  are  less  efficient  than  methods  used 
in  other  types  of  passenger  buses  should 
be  considered  primarily  a  question  of  Jus- 
tice to  schoolbus  riding  children.  This  con- 
sideration of  Justice.  In  the  Board's  view, 
should  override  the  question  of  whether  the 
cost  of  complete  assembly  could  be  demon- 
strated to  be  less  than  the  dollar  value  of 
the  lives  saved. 

A  second  consideration  In  the  need  to  at- 
tack this  problem  Is  a  possible  deleterious 
effect  on  the  structural  safety  of  Intercity 
buses  and  transit  buses  If  Inadequate  as- 
sembly Is  allowed  to  persist  In  the  schoolbus 
field.  If  schoolbuses  are  not  corrected,  might 
It  not  also  be  argued  that  Intercity  and  tran- 
sit bus  manufacture  were  justified  In  re- 
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duclng  the  efficiency  of  Joint  construction? 
There  Is  an  implication  that  It  might  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  fastenings 
m  intercity  buses  to  a  level  consistent  with 
freedom  from  shake  and  vibration  without 
respect  to  crash  impact  performance.  If  that 
were  done,  the  phenomena  of  complete  sep- 
aration of  portions  of  the  structure  might 
occur  m  other  types  of  buses  as  well  as 
in  schoolbuses.  It  Is  not  clear  that  such  a 
reduction  In  strength  would  even  be  con- 
sidered in  the  other  bus  fields,  but  It  seems 
unwise  to  tolerate  the  weaknesses  In  school- 
buses  when  the  strength  of  other  buses  Is 
provided  voluntarily. 

A  question  of  fairness  in  some  competitive 
operations  Is  also  Involved.  Schoolchildren 
can  be  carried  on  longer  distance  excursions, 
including  Intercity  trips,  either  by  school- 
bus  or  by  chartered  buses  of  the  Intercity 
type  Long  distance  trips  by  schoolbus  are 
often  authorized  by  local  school  boards  in 
the  interest  of  direct  cost  savings.  It  costs 
less  to  operate  a  light  schoolbus.  School- 
buses  are  also  sometimes  used  by  the  mlll- 
tarv  ser\lces  for  other  than  local  services  in 
preference  to  the  intercity  type  of  bus,  ag«ln 
on  an  apparent  direct  cost  saving  basis.  The 
schoolbus  type  of  construction,  however,  does 
not  appear"  to  be  designed  for  continuous 
high-speed  over-the-road  service.  Mast 
schoolbus  usage  Involves  local  service,  speeds 
below  top  highway  speeds,  and  short  dura- 
tion of  passenger  occupancy.  It  may  be 
that  some  schoolbus  manufacturers  have 
adopted  the  methods  of  minimal  Joining 
under  the  assumption  that  schoolbus  crashes 
win  occur  at  low  speeds.  If  that  Is  the  case, 
the  occupants  of  schoolbuses  exposed  to 
long  high-speed  travel  may  be  exposed  to 
greater  risks  than  are  occupants  of  typical 
intercity  buses.  The  generally  low  fatality 
rate  In  typical  local  schoolbus  service  may 
not  apply  when  the  same  buses  are  used 
for  intercity  service. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As  a  result  of  this  study  the  Safety  Board 
concludes  that:  ».,  ^  tu- 

(1)  There  have  been  crashes  In  which  tne 
disintegration  of  the  structure  of  the  school- 
bus  and  the  lack  of  mutual  support  of  struc- 
tural parts  are  evident.  The  failure  of  the 
structural  parts  to  support  each  other  In 
crashes  has  contributed  to  injury  and  fatal- 
ity and  Is  an  Implied  threat  In  future  school- 
bus  crashes.  _.    v.     „ 

(2)  Interior  panels  present  exposed  sharp 
edges  because  the  widely  spaced  and  in- 
adequate fastenings  at  Joints  fall  or  allow 
edges  to  be  raised  between  fasteners  In 
schoolbus  crashes.  Such  edges  are  a  source 
of  Injury  to  passengers. 

(3)  The  joints  employed  to  join  struc- 
tural members  and  potential  load  carrying 
panels  In  schoolbuses  are  often  inadequate 
and  "Inefficient"  In  the  technical  sense  be- 
cause they  employ  relatively  few  lasteners 
and  thus  do  not  develc^  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  structural  strength  which 
Is  potentiaUy  available. 

(4)  Other  types  of  buses,  such  aa  Inter- 
city buses  and  city  transit  buses,  exhibit 
much  more  adequate  Joining  of  structural 
load  carrying  panels  than  do  schoolbuses. 
This  Indicates  that  more  adequate  fasten- 
ing of  schoolbtis  structures  Is  technically 
feasible. 

(5)  The  question  whether  the  Increased 
cost  of  more  adequately  fastened  schoolbus 
bodies  VTOuld  be  repaid  In  reduced  fataUty 
and  Injury  Is  difficult  to  determine;  however, 
the  Safety  Board  believes  that  adequate  Joints 
are  necessary  In  Justice  to  the  Innocent 
scihoolchlldren  passengers. 

(6)  The  correction  of  this  problem  Is  not  a 
high  priority  matter  in  relation  to  the  total 
numbers  of  national  highway  losses;  however, 
it  Is  an  important  matter  of  Justice  in  the 
field  of  schoolbus  manufacture  and  operation. 
Not  only  Is  It  unfair  to  children  to  allow  the 
sources  of  Injury  from  Inadequate  Joming  to 
continue,  It  Is  also  undesirable  to  allow  a 


source  of  Injury  to  continue  In  one  field 
(schoolbuses)  when  It  Is  voluntarily  con- 
trolled In  another  field  (Intercity  and  transit 
buses). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
recommends : 

(1)  TTiat  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  schoolbus  manufacturing  in- 
dustry adopt  a  policy  of  using  fastening 
methods  which  inhibit  the  raising  of  sharp 
edges  and  which  provide  much  greater  effi- 
ciency of  jomts  to  prevent  the  disintegra- 
tion of  schoolbus  bodies.  This  policy  might 
weU  be  implemented  by  voluntary  specifica- 
tions adopted  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  used  by  schoolbus  purchas- 
ers and  manufacturers. 

(2)  That  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau Include  In  Its  accident  resefirch  Inves- 
tigations and  studies  a  search  for  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  schoolbus  disintegration  and 
the  significance  of  the  disintegration  phe- 
nomena m  Injury  causation. 

(3)  That  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  continue  Its  consideration  of  the 
recommendation  concerning  schoolbus  safety 
made  by  the  Safety  Board  in  its  report  of 
the  grade-crossing  accident  at  Waterloo-Ne- 
braska, which  occurred  October  2,  1967. 


CULEBRA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  surrounding  the  US. 
Navy  and  the  island  of  Culebra,  a  part  of 
Puerto  Rico,  is  the  subject  of  an  analyt- 
ical report  prepared  for  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Kilmarx. 
Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic  Studies, 
and  released  August  22.  Although  I  am 
not  wed  to  the  specifics  of  Dr.  Kilmarx's 
analysis,  I  do  support  its  main  thrust  of 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  Culebra  as 

The  citizens  who  live  on  the  tiny  island 
municipality  of  Culebra  have  requested 
the  TJJS.  Navy  to  terminate  its  target 
practice  trainig  using  Culebra  as  a  target 
for  live  shells,  bombs,  and  machinegun 

bullets.  .... 

Dr.  Kilmarx's  analysis  is  intended  to 
provide  independent  advice  about  naval 
requirements  and  use  of  firing  ranges  at 
and  near  the  Culebra  Island.  The  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the 
analysis  are  qualified  as  tentative,  indi- 
cating that  future  developments  could 
alter  them.  ,  ^ 

It  appears  that  the  ultimate  resolution 
of  this  matter  will  be  the  end  of  naval  use 
of  Culebra  as  a  target  for  shelling  and 
bombardment. 

The  time  schedule  for  this  discontinu- 
ance will  have  to  be  worked  out  between 
the  Island  and  the  Navy  with  considera- 
tion given  to  the  problems  and  difficulties 
of  both  parties,  in  addition  to  the  human- 
istic consideration  for  the  American 
citizens  making  their  homes  on  Culebra. 


T.  D.  ALIjMAN'S  REPORTING 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  until  he 
was  declared  "persona  non  grata"  by  the 
Lon  Nol  regime  in  Cambodia,  T.  D. 
Allman  was  a  major  source  for  American 
readers  of  on-the-spot  information  about 
current  events  in  beleaguered  Cambodia. 
His  reporting— accurate,  candid,  bal- 
anced. Inquiring — was  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  Journalism  that  the  Indochina 
war  has  spawned. 

Two  of  his  last  dispatches  from  Phnom 
Penh  vividly  detail  life  in  war-torn  Cam- 


bodia. For  example,  his  comments  about 
arms  peddling  on  the  local  black  market 
bring  to  light  some  of  the  sordidness  our 
military  presence  in  the  region  has 
created.  Ironically,  when  the  United 
States  threatens  to  disengage,  the  de- 
pendent profiteers  urge  Uncle  Sam  to 
remAin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  by  T.  D.  Allman  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lal  and  Bal  Love  Dick 
(By  T.  D.  AUman) 
Lal  and  Bal  are  two  rather  plump  broth- 
ers from  Bombay  who  would  appear  to  make 
a  modest  living  from  a  small  cloth  shop  near 
Phnom  Penh's  central  market.  Their  shop 
displays  sUk,  cotton,  nylon,  underwear, 
shirts,  rain  coats  and  even  a  few  war  sur- 
plus Eisenhower  Jackets. 

But  Lal  and  Bal.  should  you  wish,  can  also 
provide  other  wares:  Would  you  like  to  buy 
a  genuine  Buddha  head  stolen  from  the 
ruins  of  Angkor  Wat?  Or  an  M-16  rifle  ped- 
dled by  a  South  Vietnamese  MP  to  buy 
souvenirs  for  his  family  back  home?  Or  per- 
haps you  really  want  a  few  tons  of  rice  or 
salt?  Or  to  change  Into  dollars  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  Cambodian  rlels? 

Like  dozens  of  other  Indian.  Chinese  and 
Cambodian  entrepreneurs  in  Phnom  Penh's 
black  market,  Lal  and  Bal  are  there  to  help 
you.  They  follow  the  laws  of  Adam  Smith — 
supply,  demand,  profits — unpolluted  by  any 
contaminants  like  social  responsibility,  pa- 
triotism or  political  loyalties. 

Like  others,  these  middlesized,  middle- 
aged  middlemen  claim  the  Cambodian  war 
has  hurt  business.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
hurting  too  badly.  They  just  bought  an 
apartment  house  In  Hongkong.  Lal  heartily 
dislikes  Bemle  Cornfield.  "I  lost  •75,000  in 
his  business." 

"Actually,"  he  says,  "things  haven't  been 
good  since  the  war  started  and  the  VC  re- 
duced their  buying  here.  The  Vietcong  were 
good  businessmen.  They  paid  their  bills  on 
time  and  didn't  bargain  too  hard.  In  the 
good  old  days,  a  little  old  Vietnamese  lady, 
dressed  In  rags,  would  come  In,  take  out 
»5.000  frcHn  her  blouse  and  change  It  Into 
nels.  The  VC.  however,  preferred  mosUy  to 
work  through  the  Chmese.  You  can  trust 
them.  I  wouldn't  know  a  guy's  name,  or  re- 
member his  face,  but  I  would  give  him  a  few 
million  rlels.  and  a  week  later  the  equivalent 
In  dollars  would  show  up  in  my  bank  account 
in  Hong  Kong.  Mutual  confidence  Is  the 
foundation  of  all  business  relationships." 

The  communists  apparently  paid  hard 
currency  for  soft  rlels  to  pay  for  the  rice, 
medicine  and  other  suppUes  they  bought  In 
Cambodia  during  the  days  of  Prince  Siha- 
nouk. "In  most  countries  the  communists 
just  come  In  and  take  what  they  want.  Siha- 
nouk made  them  pay  for  things.  That  was 
why  the  rlel  was  so  stable." 

According  to  Bal  ready  cash  was  plentiful 
in  Sihanouk's  time  because  of  government 
corruption.  "A  man  would  buy  a  job  with  the 
customs  and  turn  a  nice  profit.  Now  all  these 
people  are  out  of  Jobs,  or  at  least  trying  to 
looking  honest." 
Is  the  new  government  corrupt? 
"They  haven't  had  enotigh  time,"  answers 
Lal  a  little  regretfuUy.  "But  time  heaU  aU 
wotmds  as  they  say." 

Despite  the  war,  the  communists  continue 
to  make  some  purchases,  mostly  salt,  rice 
and  medicine. 

"I've  got  a  little  racket  going  right  now 
I'd  love  to  teU  you  about,"  says  Bal.  "I  made 
600,000  rtels  (about  $6,000)  on  It  last  month. 
We  could  even  use  a  Journalist  In  the  opera- 
tion. But  I'd  better  not  UU  you  for  a  few 
weeks . . 

Who  are  the  buyers? 
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••Our  friends  In  black  pyjamas' 

Is  It  l6(ral? 

•Is  anything  worthwhile  legal  In  this  life?" 

demands  Bal. 

The  two  brothers  do  good  business  in  guns 
thanks  to  South  Vietnamese  soldiers.  About 
wice  a  week,  they  say,  the  soldiers  come  In 
and  sell  their  weapons. 

Who  are  the  biggest  purchasers  of  guns? 

"Well,  there's  a  Cambodian,'  says  Lai.  ''who 
I  bet  Is  in  turn  selling  the  guns  to  s-o-m-e- 
b-o-d-v."  He  takes  a  sip  of  tea.  "He  comes  In 
regularly  and  buys  up  the  market."  Interjects 
Bal-  •'Last  week  he  bought  a  pile  of  guns,  and 
lust  as  he  was  about  to  drive  away  In  his 
sports  car.  he  said.  'Do  you  have  anything 
else?'  So  I  pulled  out  this  Japanese  laughing 
bag  that  my  kid  and  brought  back  from 
Hongkong.  He  offered  2.000  rlels  for  It  (about 
»22)  If  you  can  believe  It.  I  told  him  3.000. 
He  said.  'No.  things  are  tough  right  now.  The 
VC  shot  down  one  of  my  helicopters  over 
Slemp  Reap  last  week  and  I  lost  a  whole  ship- 
ment.' "  ^  „ 

■'We  didn't  ask  what  the  shipment  was. 
says  Bill,  cutting  his  Index  fingers  across  his 
throat.  "We  want  to  stay  alive." 

On  sale  at  the  ferry  point  of  Neak  Leong, 
the  most  colourful  black  market,  are  US 
mosquito  nets  and  Insect  repellent.  Dutch 
canned  ham,  British  cigarettes.  Vietnamese 
soap  Portguese  sardines.  Japanese  fruit 
Juice,  Chinese  cigarette  lighters.  Russian 
Vodka  and  Cambodian  girls. 

The  oddest  customer  in  the  black  market, 
however.  Is  the  US  embassy  in  Phnom  Penh. 
Recently,  accordmg  to  reliable  sources  the 
embassy  sent  an  agent  Into  the  market  and 
bought  an  M-16,  for  the  bargain  price  of 
6  500  rtels.  This  was  part  of  an  effort  to  gather 
details  on  the  monumental  black  market 
drain  on  US  supply  faclUtles  in  Southeast 

Aslft 

Prom  the  door  of  their  shop,  Lai  and  Bal 
look  on  the  kaleidoscope  of  Southeast  Asian 
turmoil  placidly.  "Things  aren't  going  too 
well  now."  says  Bal.  "But  I  have  faith  In  the 
Americans.  They  have  brought  us  proeperlty. 
The  NUon  Doctrine  and  popular  opinion  may 
cut  down  on  things  a  little,  but  I  know 
America  wUl  find  a  way  to  stay  In  Southeast 
Asia." 

Notes  or  a  Persona  Non  Grata 
(By  T.  D.  Allman) 

There  was  the  Cambodian  shoeshlne  boy 
who.  when  asked  if  he  preferred  the  new 
government  or  Prince  Sihanouk,  replied  in 
perfect  French.  "I  dont  discuss  politics- 

And  the  Vietnamese,  hostess,  multilingual 
in  Khmer.  Vietnamese,  French.  Chinese. 
Knglish  and  Thai,  who  was  explaining  why 
she  carried  a  laisier -passer  from  the  police 
allowing  her  to  work  after  curfew.  "I  belong 
to  a  special  profession."  she  said. 

In  the  central  market,  insects  writhe  for 
sale  m  wicker  baskets:  they  are  used  to 
sweeten  soups  and  eaten  as  casual  snacks. 

Phnom  Penh  has  a  classical  ballet,  but  no 
taxicabs,  an  Olympic  stadium  but  water  that 
18  not  safe  to  drink.  It«  gardened  boxUevards 
are  the  cleanest  and  mo»t  pleasant  In  Asia, 
but  more  than  60,000  Interned  Vietnamese 
civilians  must  use  the  Mekong  River  as  a 
toilet,  wash  basin  and  source  of  drinking 
water. 

Uke  most  Asian  cities,  the  Cambodian 
capital  is  new.  Traditional  Asian  life  pro- 
duced rice,  war  and  the  occasional  royal 
compound.  It  took  the  Europeans,  and  a 
wave  of  Chinese  Immigration  In  the  19th 
century  to  give  Cambodia  its  first  real  city 
since  Angkor  Wat  was  sacked  In  1353. 
Historically,  the  city  has  three  nuclei,  only 
one  of  them  Cambodian.  The  first  U  the  royal 
palace,  even  in  republican  Cambodian  a  sym- 
bol of  the  city's  primacy  and  one  of  th« 
treasures  of  traditional  Khmer  architecture 
with  Ite  solid  sUver  pagoda  and  a  graceful 
stepped  gate.  It  was  designed  by  a  French- 
man m  the  late  19th  century.  The  second  Is 


Chinatown.  The  third  Is  a  small  artificial  hill 
from  which  radiate  several  of  Phnom  Penh's 
main  boulevards.  The  city  takes  Its  name 
from  the  hill.  Phnom  Penh,  in  Khmer  (the 
Cambodian  language)  means  hill.  Penh  was  a 
woman  who  several  himdred  years  ago  de- 
cided to  build  the  hill,  and  top  it  with  a 
Buddhist  temple. 

Phnom  Penh  Is  bright  and  bustling  in  the 
morning.  By  noon,  the  sun  has  become  bril- 
liant, and  the  government  offices,  even  now, 
during  the  war,  close  down  for  the  day  a 
short  time  later.  Everyone  sleeps  during  the 
afternoon.  Toward  five  the  sun  sinks  behind 
a  dust  bank  or  a  grey  monsoon  cloud  and 
turns  into  a  yellow  orange  disk.  In  either 
case,  the  town  is  diffused  with  red  and  or- 
ange light,  the  dying  sun  reflected  in  the 
yellow  water  paint  that  covers  every  French 
style  building  absorbed  in  the  red  tiles  of 
the  city's  roofs.  This  is  the  time  when  the 
whole  city  seems  to  be  chatting.  Europeans 
on  the  roof  of  the  Hotel  Monorom  look  out 
across  the  flat  rice  fields  to  the  hills  behind. 
There  are.  as  the  saying  goes.  Communists 
In  those  hills,  and  even  much  closer.  But 
Phnom  Penh  now  seems  less  changed  by  the 
war  that  it  did  two  months  ago.  The  ugly 
anti-Vietnamese  poeters  have  come  down,  the 
people  are  less  nervous.  The  Cambodians  are 
replacing  the  sandbags  around  the  public 
buildings  with  smart  little  guard  posts.  The 
evening  promises  good  food,  oblivion  if  you 
want  it.  or  sex. 

After  dinner  and  dancing,  the  choices  are 
varied:  Madame  Chum's  for  opium  smoked 
with  friends  under  a  blue  light,  or  pot  on 
the  hotel  balcony.  Some,  after  a  day  of  war, 
still  want  sensation,  not  numbness.  At  every 
corner,  the  ladles  of  the  night  sit  In  wait. 
They  can  ambush  you,  especially  if  there  are 
five  or  six  of  them  and  the  street  ends  In  a 
barbed  wire  barricade.  "It  was  easier  Just  to 
give  In,"  confessed  one  European  the  next 
morning.  And  then,  If  you  resist  the  tempta- 
tion too  well,  the  cyclo  boys  will  gossip. 
They  are  the  crows  of  Phnom  Penh.  Speak- 
ing broken  French  and  English,  they  hop 
from  the  Royale  to  the  Monorom  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Information  to  the  briefing  to  the  P. 
T.  T.  to  Madam  Chum's  to  La  Taverne  and 
La  Venlse.  From  them  you  can  learn:  the 

sex  habits  of  the  last  Ambassador  of , 

the  latest  black  market  rate,  the  name  of  the 
chief  of  Secret  Police,  what  the  explosion 
last  night  on  the  other  side  of  town  was, 
that  in  Phnom  Penh  one  has  no  secrets,  ex- 
cept Important  ones. 

The  Street  names:  some  of  them  have 
been  changed.  The  Boulevard  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk ts  the  Boulevard  18  March  1970,  the 
day  the  Prince  was  ousted.  The  Boulevard 
Mao  Tse  Tung  has  become  the  Avenue  de  la 
Liberte.  The  Cambodian  government  wanted 
to  rechrlsten  it  Nixon  Avenue,  In  thanks  for 
the  April  30  Invasion,  but  the  low  profile 
prevailed. 

The  Vietnamese  quarter  is  now  filled  with 
Cambodians  who  have  taken  over  Vietnam- 
ese property.  There  were  250.000  Vietnam- 
ese. 260,000  Chinese  and  only  150,000  Cambo- 
dians in  Phnom  Penh  before.  Now  there  are 
few  Vietnamese,  except  those  In  prisons  and 
In  the  camps. 

If,  for  Cambodians  dissatisfied  with  the 
village.  Phnom  Penh  Is  a  way  up.  for  some 
foreigners  It  Is  simply  a  way  out.  Near  the 
Insects  in  the  central  market,  one  can  buy 
lotus  seeds.  Cities,  In  a  way.  can  be  Judged 
by  the  tjrpe  of  expatriates  they  attract.  Until 
the  war  began,  Phnom  Penh  was  home  for 
nearly  a  score  of  simpering,  scraping  Exiro- 
peans.  mostly  Europeans,  who  made  a  living 
In  activities  ranging  from  playing  badmin- 
ton with  Prince  Sihanouk  to  smuggling. 
Most  were  well  known  for  their  kinky  sex 
habits.  Swiss  bank  accounts  and  an  uncanny 
ability  Xfi  shift  with  the  prevailing  political 
wind,  '^e  most  clever  have  survived,  and 
still  work  for  the  government,  the  rest  have 
taken  their  sports  cars  and  Swiss  bank 
books  and  disappeared. 


On  March  17,  1970,  a  Western  ambassador 
who  had  been  in  Phnom  Penh  too  long,  and 
fallen  prey  to  all  its  insidious,  comfortable, 
gentle  little  corruptions  looked  out  of  his  of- 
fice window  at  the  Immaculate  boulevard 
below.  "Things  will  never  change  here."  he 
said.  ••The  place  is  charmed."  It  can  bewitch 
one,  even  when  the  war  is  10  kilometers 
away.  One  can  leave  dead  children  on  the 
ground  and  half  an  hour  later  be  eating  osso 
bucco  at  La  Venlse  where  the  talk  is  all 
about  money,  France  and  who  Is  sleeping 
with  whom  and  find  It  rather  exciting. 

Then,  reality  intrudes,  once  in  a  while.  It 
was  somehow  Incredibly  more  shocking,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  to  see  a  little  Chinese  girl 
crushed  under  the  wheels  of  a  car  on  the 
gardened  Avenue  Norodom  than  to  see  half 
a  dozen  children  dead  at  Takeo.  It  was  so  In- 
congruous. 

The  Jungle  of  war  and  the  Jungle  of 
mildew  and  rotting  woods  and  damp  river 
banks  Is  all  around  Phnom  Penh,  pushed 
back  a  little  every  day  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese gunshlps  and  American  bombers  and 
gallons  of  yellow  water  paint  and  herds  of 
young  boys  and  girls  sweeping  the  streets. 
The  Jungle  encroaches  during  the  night,  and 
then  gets  pushed  back,  like  a  cuticle,  the 
next  morning. 

The  insects  and  the  dampness  and  war  In 
the  end  conquer  everything  In  Cambodia. 
The  Americans  are  coming,  going,  every- 
where. They  have  little  offices  in  the  Cam- 
bodian ministries,  and  Army  officers  in  civil- 
ian clothes  wander  through  the  Ministry  of 
Defense.  They  fill  one  or  two  of  the  recom- 
mended restaurants,  the  only  ones  wearing 
short  sleeve  shirts. 

The  trains  no  longer  pull  out  from  Phnom 
Penh  station  for  Battambang  and  Slhanouk- 
vUle.  There  is  no  place  now  to  go  for  week- 
ends. The  city  Is  Isolated  In  Its  charm  and 
sophistication. 

The  isolation,  geographically.  Is  new.  But 
Phnom  Penh,  designed  by  Frenchmen,  built 
by  Vietnamese  artisans,  operated  for  a  profit 
by  Chinese  businessmen,  governed  by  a  few 
Cambodian  civil  servants,  its  eyes  always 
more  firmly  fixed  on  Paris.  Saigon  or  Peking 
than  on  the  surrounding  provinces  from 
which  it  draws  Its  wealth,  has  always  been 
a  place  apart  from  those  surrounding 
provinces. 

These  people,  the  Phnom  Penholse,  are  not 
the  stolid,  tolling  peasants  who  are  the  Cam- 
bodian nation.  Rather,  they  are  animated, 
rather  lazy,  dissatisfied.  They  hated  Sihanouk 
for  what  he  could  not  give  them.  They  were 
the  core  of  support  for  the  new  government : 
restless  students,  low-paid  civil  servants,  the 
urban  underemployed.  Now  they  remain  the 
government's  chief  source  of  support,  and 
of  potential  opposition.  But  war.  If  It  has 
ravaged  the  countryside  and  left  Phnom 
Penh  to  gaze  more  than  ever  Inward  on 
Itself,  has  given  the  town  dwellers  a  sense 
of  participation.  The  youths  affect  guns  and 
fatigues,  the  students  drill,  the  big  mer- 
chants give  small  donations  to  the  Red  Cross. 
In  many  wasrs.  it  Is  their  war.  declared  out 
of  boredom  last  March  In  front  of  the  Viet- 
namese Communist  Embassies. 

And  for  this  reason  there  could  be  the  core 
of  a  class  war  In  Cambodia  If  the  Commu- 
nists were  clever  enough  and  nationalism 
did  not  Intervene:  but  not  the  war  of  capi- 
talist against  proletariat,  the  war  of  the 
towns  against  the  countryside. 
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ARTICLES     BY     RICHARD     WILSON 
AND  SMITH  HEMPSTONE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
contains  two  excellent  articles,  one  by 
Richard  Wilson  and  one  by  Smith  Hemp- 
stone.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
both  articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

That  Great  Generation  Never  Was  Lost 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
We  are.  we  are  told  by  teen-age  philoso- 
phers and  their  sycophants,  privileged  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  generation.  And.  of 
course,  they  are  right. 

We  have  only  to  look  about  to  see  the 
faces  of  that  generation  which  truly  can  be 
called  great.  But  you  will  not  find  Its  mem- 
bers on  the  campuses  or  among  the  street 
people  or  In  narcotics-sustained  rural  com- 
munes. You  will  find  them  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  to  their  careers,  bouncing 
their  grandchildren  on  their  knees  or — the 
unlucky  ones — Incarcerated  In  old  folks' 
homes  by  a  society  which  scorns  Its  aged. 

One  of  the  characteristics  which  has  dis- 
tinguished man  from  other  animals  long 
extinct  is  his  capacity  to  adapt  to  change. 
It  is  this  genius  which  has  given  him  do- 
minion over  all  the  earth  and  its  waters,  and 
thrust  his  questing  spirit  to  the  fringes  of 
outer  space. 

No  generation  has  shown  a  greater  willing- 
ness and  capacity  to  adapt  to  change,  chan- 
neling man's  exploding  knowledge  into  the 
conquest  of  new  horizons,  than  those  men 
and  women  born  in  the  waning  years  of  the 
last  century  and  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century. 

These  tough -minded  Americans  fought  a 
grisly  world  war.  kept  their  balance  through 
the  heady  years  of  the  1920s  and  endured  a 
grinding  depression.  They  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  hungry  and  cold  and — because  they 
knew — vowed  that  it  would  never  happen  to 
their  children  or  their  children's  children. 
And  it  didn't. 

When  that  peace  for  which  so  many  had 
died  collapsed  in  the  face  of  a  twisted  tyran- 
ny, they  didn't  cringe:  They  went  out  and. 
at  the  cost  of  much  blood  and  tears,  kicked 
the  stuffings  out  of  Mr.  Adolf  Hitler.  And 
when  that  nightmare  ended,  they  had  the 
compassion  to  expend  billions  of  dollars  to 
help  their  former  enemies  reconstruct  their 
lands  and  their  lives. 

Buffeted  by  an  Ideological  hurricane,  they 
spurned  the  easy  solutions  of  fascism  on 
the  one  hand  and  communism  on  the  other, 
believing  that,  for  all  its  distortions  and  in- 
equities, democracy  remained  the  one  road 
which  free  men  could  travel  to  a  Just  society. 
Born  into  a  world  where  education  was  the 
privilege  of  the  few.  they  made  it  the  right 
of  the  many.  They  fostered  that  responsible 
unionism  which  has  given  those  who  work 
with  their  hands  a  place  in  our  economic  sun 
without  parallel  In  human  history,  reducing 
the  working  day  by  a  third  while  doubling 
per  capita  output. 

In  the  field  of  health,  they  virtually  elim- 
inated the  epidemics  of  typhus,  diphtheria, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps,  polio 
and  tuberculosis  which  had  ravaged  their 
youth,  increasing  life  expectancy  by  60  per- 
cent. Meanwhile,  venereal  disease,  which  had 
been  virtually  stamped  out,  again  has  become 
epidemic;  and  that  can  hardly  be  pinned  on 
septuagenarians. 

Socially,  they  clung  to  and  expanded  the 
American  dream  of  an  open  society  which 
gauges  a  man's  worth  by  his  individual  qual- 
ities rather  than  by  his  accent  or  antecedents. 
Inheritors  of  a  legacy  of  unthinking  racism, 
they  moved  belatedly,  slowly  but  surely  to 
extend  to  black  Americans  whose  rights  and 
privileges  which  are  and  should  be  their 
heritage. 

They  placed  books,  music,  telephones, 
radio,  television  and  automobiles,  things 
which — when  properly  used — enrich  the  lives 
of  men,  within  the  reach  of  all.  They  gave 
unstlntingly  to  their  children  and  grandchll- 
drien,  making  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  the  tallest,  healthiest  and  perhaps 
the  brightest — if  not  the  wisest — in  this  na- 
tion's history. 
Having  split  the  atom,  they  put  It  to  work 


for  the  good  of  mankind,  preserving  In  tu- 
multuous times  that  fragile  nuclear  peace 
upon  which  the  life  of  the  world  depends. 

Because  they  were  neither  angels  nor 
prophets,  they  made  mistakes.  They  left  some 
tasks  unfinished.  They  began  others  which 
might  better  have  been  left  undone.  But  In 
the  main,  they  intended  well  and  they  did 
well,  leaving  this  country  and  the  world  bet- 
ter places  than  they  had  found  them. 

If  the  tantrum  tots  of  today  succeed  In 
channeling  their  inner  chaos  to  construct  a 
more  perfect  union,  they  will  be  building 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by  a  generation, 
mistakenly  called  lost  by  Gertrude  Stein, 
which  never  copped  out,  never  stopped  try- 
ing, never  gave  up  believing. 

Cries  of  Repression  Reflect  Inverted  Logic 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Repression  has  now  become  the  favored 
word  for  all  efforts  to  restore  discipline  in  a 
disordered  society.  Look  through  the  writings 
of  the  new  and  old  left,  listen  to  the  college 
presidents  and  professors,  harken  to  the  stu- 
dents and  hear  the  ugly  word  repression  ring- 
ing down  the  centuries  as  the  cruel  weapon 
of  the  oppressors. 

It  Is  repression  If  a  college  president  calls 
In  the  police  to  restore  order  when  the  crimi- 
nal laws  are  violated  by  rioters  whose  only 
visible  purpose  Is  to  disrupt  the  educational 
process. 

It  is  repression  if  (ingress  passes  a  law, 
and  the  Preldent  signs  It,  to  hold  In  Jail  those 
deemed  by  careful  Judicial  process  to  be  Im- 
minently likely  to  commit  another  crime  If 
released  on  ball  because  they  have  done  so 
before. 

It  ts  repression  when  a  vice  president 
speaks  out  openly  expressing  the  convictions 
of  many  millions  that  the  practices  of  the 
news  media  overemphasize  and  glamorize  dis- 
sent and  disorder. 

It  is  repression  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  refuses  to  be  swayed  by  the 
advice  of  college  presidents  that  he  let  stu- 
dent opinion  control  his  policies. 

All  Is  repression,  in  fact,  if  it  Is  a  rejection 
of  the  nonnegotlable  demands  that  the  na- 
tion be  reorganized  forthwith  on  the  lines 
desired  by  the  residual  legatees  of  the  af- 
fluent society  who  toll  not  but  dislike  their 
prosptectlve  Inheritance. 

The  latest  gambit  Is  that  It  Is  probably  true 
that  repression  does  not  exist  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Washington's  policy,  but  because 
some  of  the  students  and  some  of  the  blacks 
think  It  exists,  their  belief  Is  a  reality  which 
must  be  dealt  with.  Reality  or  pretense? 

A  certain  number  of  blacks  not  long  ago 
pretended  to  believe  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  was  preparing  unused  mili- 
tary Installations  as  concentration  campe  In 
a  studied  program  to  wipe  out  the  Negro  race 
In  America. 

A  distressingly  large  number  of  students 
and  professors  have  "believed"  the  pretense 
that  the  Nixon  administration,  and  partlcu- 
uarly  Vice  President  Agnew,  were  studying  a 
scheme  to  call  off  the  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion, presumably  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  country  Into  a  dictatorship  under 
Nixon. 

The  pretense  Is  believed  that  Nixon,  in 
spite  of  a  civil  rights  record  which  In  another 
presidency  would  have  been  regarded  as  ac- 
tivist. U  anti-Negro.  The  record  U  simply  Ig- 
nored by  indulging  In  polemics  on  the  Nlxon- 
Thurmond  political  relationship  which  Is,  In 
fact,  resulting  In  the  Irreversible  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  school  system  In  the  South. 
So  far  as  the  campuses  are  concerned.  Nix- 
on's policy  Is  the  opposite  of  repression.  What 
he  has  been  trying  to  get  across  for  the  past 
two  years  is  that  the  responsibility  lies  with 
the  university  administrations  and  he  will 
not  Intervene  with  the  power  of  the  federal 
government. 

It  Is  true  that  Nlxon  Is  attempting  to  re- 
press crime  and.  ailong  with  a  large  majority 
of    Congress,    has    Implemented    measures 


which  may  prove  impractical.  The  nation  wUl 
find  out  If  they  are  Impractical  by  the  way 
they  are  administered  In  a  tryout  In  one 
of  the  major  crime  areas  of  the  country,  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Alexander  Heard,  chancellor  of  Vanderbllt 
University,  and  President  James  E.  Cheek  of 
Howard  University  apparently  wish  policy  to 
be  based  in  considerable  part  on  the  pre- 
tense that  repression  docs  exist  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy. 

This  essentially  insincere  attitude  can  be 
compared  to  asking  a  parent  to  pay  attention 
to  the  teary  remonstrances  of  a  child  who 
feels  repressed  on  being  ordered  to  bed.  The 
way  he  feels  about  It  Is  the  reality  not  his 

need  for  sleep.  _  ^  ,     .     „,„. 

Much  of  this  kind  of  Inverted  logic  runs 
through  the  Heard-Cheek  report  on  campus 
unrest,  but  much  more  In  their  hurt  response 
to  NUon's  rejoinder  that  they  have  placed 
the  blame  In  the  wrong  place. 

The  federal  government  Is  not  running  the 
coUeges  and  universities,  and  that  Is  a  good 
thing  Messrs.  Heard  and  Cheek  are  not  meet- 
ing with  much  success  in  their  effort  to  pass 
their  troubles  on  to  Washington.  But  It  Is 
not  surprising  they  tried  to  do  so.  Everyone 
else  does. 

RESOLUTIONS  BY  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
EDUCATION  IN  JOURNALISM 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism 
recently  held  its  53d  annual  convention 
at  the  American  University.  The  AEJ 
is  the  major  organization  of  professors 
and  others  involved  in  the  teaching  of 

journalism.  .  ^  v.    tv.- 

Two  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  tne 
AEJ  at  this  meeting  are,  I  think,  of  par- 
ticular interest  and  significance  and  I 
would  like  to  caU  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public. 

One  resolution,  referring  to  "the  cur- 
rent spate  of  repressive  language  against 
the  American  press."  condemns  "in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  the  infringe- 
ments on  those  media  freedoms  bemg 
pursued  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew." 

A  second  resolution  condemned  the 
administration  for  distorting  informa- 
tion about  the  war  in  Indochma:  for  at- 
tempts to  suppress  responsible  discussion 
of  war  in  news  media;  for  buUding  secret 
files  on  war  reporters;  and  for  employing 
spies  impersonating  newsmen. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Uiat  the  text  of  the  resolution  on 
press  freedom  and  an  article  on  the  AEJ 
convention  which  appeared  in  Editor  and 
Publisher  magazine.  Aug\ist  22.  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
SIS  follows : 

RESOLtmoN  Adopted  bt  AEJ 

The  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Association   for   Education   In   Journalism: 

"Whereas  the  current  spate  of  repressive 
language  against  the  American  Press,  led  by 
Vice  President  Splro  Agnew.  constitutes  in 
Its  intimidation  and  harassment  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  freedoms  assured  under  the  First 
Amendment— freedoms  of  speech,  press,  peti- 
tion, and  assembly;  and, 

"Whereas  the  present  wave  of  repression  is 
formidable  for  Its  soxirces  among  high 
officials,  and  for  Its  pervasiveness  at  na- 
tional, state  and  local  levels  and  across  the 
execuUve.  Judicial,  and  legislative  branches; 
and. 

"Whereas  similar  periods  of  repression  in 
American  history— such  as  the  1793  Allen  and 
Sedition   Law.    the    abolitionist    period,   the 
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years  during  and  Just  after  World  War  I.  and 
the  McCarthy  era— can  be  recalled  with  gen- 
eral disgust  and  profound  national  embar- 
rassment: then  be  It  therefore 

•Resolved,  that  the  Association  for  Edu- 
cation In  Journalism  reaffirms  Its  faith  In  the 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  It  condemns  In  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms  the  Infringements  on  those  media 
freedoms  being  pusued  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Nixon  and  Vice  President 
Agnew." 

Press  Intimidation  Condemnto:  Teachers 
Reprimand  Nixon  and  Agnew  for  Harass- 
ment 

Several  hundred  of  the  nation's  Journalism 
teachers  sent  President  Nixon  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew  to  the  principal's  office  this  week 
to  be  reprimanded  for  bullying  the  news 
media. 

A  formal  resolution  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  for  Education  In  Jour- 
nalism. In  annual  meeting  In  Washington, 
condenuied  "In  the  strongest  possible  terms" 
the  Infringements  on  Plrst  Amendment 
freedom  "being  pursued  under  the  leader- 
ship" of  the  White  House. 

Deploring  the  spate  of  repressive  langiiage 
directed  at  the  American  press,  amounting 
to  Intimidation,  the  educators  likened  It  to 
the  periods  of  the  Allen  and  Sedition  laws 
In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  and  the  Mc- 
Carthy era  of  the  1950s. 

The  original  text  of  the  resolution  named 
only  the  Vice  President  but  an  amendment 
adding  the  President  to  the  condemnation 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  voice  vote. 
WAR  news  distorted 
A  second  resolution  condemned  the  Ad- 
ministration for  distorting  Information  about 
the  war  In  Indochina:  for  attempts  to  sup- 
press resT?onslble  discussion  of  the  war  In 
news  media:  for  building  secret  flies  on  war 
reporters:  and  for  employing  spies  Imperson- 
Btln?  newsmen. 

AEJ  urged  Its  members  to  promote  discus- 
sion and  Investigation  among  students  In 
respect  to  the  consequences  of  the  repres- 
sive practices  on  American  society. 

If  they  didn't  already  know  It  from  doing 
their  homework.  Journalism  teachers  learned 
In  Washington  that  there  Is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  among  members  of  the  press  on 
whether  the  news  media  are  fulfilling  their 
primary  responsibilities  to  the  public. 

Much  of  the  time  at  the  53rd  annual  AEJ 
convention  at  the  American  University — the 
first  time  the  group  has  ever  met  In  the  na- 
tion's capital — was  given  to  discussion  of  the 
criticism  of  Journalism. 

two  sides  to  criticism 
The  professors  heard  Ben  Bagdlklan,  na- 
tional editor  of  the  Washington  Post  and  a 
well-known  "conscience  '  of  the  press,  call  for 
a  more  definite  policy  of  allowing  editors  to 
select  the  news,  regardless  of  pressures  from 
radical  demonstrators  and  creators  of  "pseudo 
events." 

Then  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  past  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
disagreed  with  Bagdlklan's  premise  and  ad- 
vocated establishment  of  a  press  council  here 
similar  to  the  one  that  keeps  tabs  on  Jour- 
nalistic shortcomings  and  outrages  In  Great 
Britain. 

Despite  present  opposition,  Isaacs  said,  "we 
may  have  the  beginning  of  such  an  institu- 
tion within  four  to  five  years."  He  has  found 
support  for  It  among  many  editors  and  some 
publishers,  but  he  admitted  the  creation  of 
a  press  council  may  be  difficult  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  people  of  stature  to  assume  the 
task.  Isaacs  said  he  had  encountered  this 
problem  in  Initiating  the  Idea  In  Louisville 
where  he  has  been  executive  editor  of  the 
Courier  Journal  and  Louisville  Times  and  ba^ 
conducted  a  dally  "beg  your  pardon"  depart- 
ment where  corrections  are  made  pron4>tly. 


as  well  as  an  ombudsman  service  to  handle 
readers'  gripes. 

"The  Nixon  Administration  and  the 
Media — Professional  Perspectives  "  was  the 
title  of  a  general  session  where  the  teachers 
became  aware  quickly  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  story  of  whether  the  criticism 
directed  at  the  press  Is  Justified. 

Some  speakers  from  the  press  maintained 
that  the  Administration  had  effectively  In- 
timidated the  news  media;  others  held  that 
the  attacks  by  Vice  President  Agnew  and 
remarks  by  President  Nixon  and  some  of  his 
intimate  advisors  were  "right  on  target." 
foreign  policy  briefino 

The  association's  gathering  began  Sun- 
day with  500  attending  a  State  Department 
reception  where  a  huge  "off  the  record"  sign 
hung  overhead.  On  Wednesday  evening  the 
delegates  went  to  the  White  House  for  a  re- 
ception, little  more  than  24  hours  after  the 
President  had  paid  a  call  on  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  News  In  New  York  City  In 
another  of  his  planned  visits  to  news  media 
offices.  Herbert  Klein,  director  of  communi- 
cations, greeted  about  800  AEJ  members  and 
guests  in  the  President's  name.  He  said  he 
was  unable  to  be  there. 

ERRONEOUS   IMPRESSION 

Michael  Collins,  the  astronaut  who  is  as- 
sistant secretary  for  affairs,  greeted  the  teach- 
ers at  the  State  Department.  In  his  remarks 
he  said  there  Is  an  erroneous  Impression 
abroad  of  the  department  being  remote,  "as  If 
It  Is  a  space  capsule  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moon." 

The  State  Department,  Collins  corrected, 
is  always  open  to  new  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  the  public. 

Dr.  Ray  Cllne,  director  of  the  bureau  of  in- 
telligence and  research,  briefed  the  visitors 
on  the  Administration's  foreign  policy.  He 
said  he  favored  the  Issuance  of  visas  to 
Journalists  to  go  to  North  Vietnam,  Red 
China  and  Albania. 

The  reporting  In  the  American  press,  h^ 
said,  constitutes  one  of  the  major  sources 
of  Information  for  the  Stete  Department. 

Asked  for  his  personal  opinion  on  the  use 
of  the  Attorney  General's  guidelines  for 
subpoenaing  newsmen  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion, CUne  replied:  "I  would  rather  take  a 
reporter  to  lunch  than  subpoena  his  notes, 
which  nobody  could  read  anyway." 

In  a  reminiscent  Introduction  to  his 
formal  talk,  George  Reedy,  a  White  House 
press  secretary  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Johnson  Administration,  said  he  believes 
that  reporting  is  more  accurate  and  more 
Informative  today  than  In  pretelevislon 
days. 

A  "deliberate"  dtort 

Les  Moeller,  Iowa  University,  chaired  the 
panel  session  where  Senator  George  Mc- 
CJovern  of  South  Dakota,  smarting  from  Vice 
President  Agnew's  most  recent  blast  at  the 
Hatfleld-McGovern  resolution  to  compel 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Indochina, 
levelled  the  charge  that  the  Administration 
has  made  a  "deliberate  effort  to  harass  and 
Intimidate  the  press." 

"The  President  himself,"  McOovern  as- 
serted, "has  Joined  In  the  attack  on  the 
press  and  on  the  Intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican public."  The  Nixon  people,  he  went  on, 
have  created  a  climate  of  fear,  designed  to 
Intimidate  the  media  and  this  Is  a  serious 
threat  to  a  free  society. 

The  Senator  cited  Agnew's  remark:  "To 
penetrate  the  cacophony  of  seditious  drivel 
emanating  from  the  best  publicized  clowns 
In  our  society  and  their  fans  In  the  Fourth 
Estate,  yet.  my  friends,  to  penetrate  that 
drivel,  we  need  a  cry  of  alarm,  not  a  whisper." 

Then  McGovem  said,  the  President 
claimed  that  the  press,  as  he  saw  In  Los 
Angeles,  "glorified  a  man  who  was  guilty, 
dlrectly'or  Indirectly,  of  eight  murders  with- 
out reason." 


Attorney  General  Mitchell's  announcement 
he  personally  will  decide  on  subpoenas  to  be 
Issued  for  reporters'  notes  and  unused  film 
and  tapes  Is  still  another  assault  against 
freedom  of  the  press.  McGovern  declared. 

•Part  of  the  AdmlnlstrBtlon  attack  on  the 
media,"  the  Senator  continued,  "has  been 
cloaked  In  criticism  of  too  much  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  of  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision stations.  Those  news  institutions 
which  have  been  singled  out  are  those  which 
editorially  have  been  critical  of  the  Admin- 
istration. Far  bigger  news  conglomerates, 
which  often  support  the  Administration,  are 
exempt  from  trust-busting." 

"ADMITTEDLY   ON   TARGET" 

The  Senator's  address  was  followed  by  a 
panel  moderated  by  Marquis  Chllds,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  columnist,  said  there  is 
an  air  of  depression  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  because  the  news  Is  so  horrendous." 
Many  people  are  so  alarmed  that  they  simply 
do  not  want  to  hear  these  reports  and  Agnew 
has  contributed  to  It,  he  said. 

William  Eaton,  Chicago  Daily  News,  said  he 
disagreed  that  "there  is  a  climate  of  fear 
among  the  press."  The  Administration's  re- 
marks about  the  press  are  nothing  new,  since 
governments  have  always  made  charges  of 
that  nature. 

James  Jackson  Kllpatrlck,  columnist, 
characterized  all  the  supposed  Intimidation 
of  the  press  are  pure  "humbug."  On  the  con- 
trary, he  added,  more  Journalists  are  trying 
to  demonstrate  their  Independence.  In  fact. 
Agnew's  remarks  were  "admirably  on  tar- 
get." Kllpatrlck  said. 

James  McCartney.  Knight  Newspapers,  as- 
serted that  Agnew  has  created  an  air  of 
suspicion  that  greatly  worries  me,"  and 
added:  "I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
phrase  incipient  fascism." 

McCartney  also  described  the  difficulties 
reporters  encounter  in  getting  Information 
on  military  operations  and  other  matters 
which  so  frequently  are  "classified." 

CONTACTS    WITH    EDITORS 

Robert  Phelps.  New  York  Times,  said  he 
did  not  feel  newsmen  had  been  Intimidated 
by  Agnew's  remarks.  He  described  how  the 
Administration  Is  trying  to  bypass  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  by  sending  copies  of 
Presidential  speeciies  to  local  editors  and  by 
developing  other  contacts,  whereas  most 
Presidential  press  conferences  are  "very 
formal." 

Jules  Wltcover,  Los  Angeles  Times,  said  the 
public  had  not  recognized  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  Herbert  Klein's  operations  In 
sending  "briefing  teams"  around  the  coun- 
try and  In  cultivating  other  ways  In  order  to 
maintain  direct  contacts  with  editors.  Agnew. 
he  added,  has  tended  to  divide  the  press  into 
"good  guys  and  bad  guys"  and  in  this  there 
Is  "a  danger  of  creating  civil  war  among  the 
members  of  the  press." 


NICHOLAS  VON  HOFFMAN  ON  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  contains  a  column 
of  commentary  by  Mr.  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman  in  which  he  states  that  if  the 
Republicans  should  capture  the  Senate 
this  fall,  the  Senate  would  be  turned 
into  "a  docile  nullity"  and  that  coal 
miners,  welfare  mothers,  sick  people, 
grocery  shopping  housewives,  Mexican 
stoop  laborers,  automobile  drivers,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  people  will  lose  "the 
only  effective  protection  they  could  get 
at  the  Federal  level."  He  appears  to  take 
delight  in  referring  to  one  Republican  as 
a  "dear,  somewhat  lost  man"  and  to 
others  as  "mediocrities."  He  goes  on  to 
extoll  the  virtues  of  Democratic  commit- 
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tee  chairmen  and  suboommittee  chair- 
men. 

I  find  this  somewhat  amusing  and 
ironical  as  for  years  one  of  Mr.  Von 
Hoffman's  prime  targets  has  been  the 
ineffectiveness  and  blind  obeisance  of 
the  Senate.  Perhaps  Mr.  Von  Hoffman 
has  forgotten  that  since  1954  the  Senate 
has  been  controlled  by  Democrats.  One 
would  think  by  reading  his  column  that 
the  world  has  been  in  great  shape  since 
1954  and  that  the  Senate  has  been  the 
shining  light  of  faith,  hope,  and  freedom 
in  the  Western  World.  Where,  oh  where, 
are  the  columns  of  yesteryear? 

Mr.  President,  another  column  has 
been  written  in  a  different  publication  in 
May  of  this  year.  In  May  1970,  the  Ripon 
Forum  wrote  an  article  comparing  pres- 
ent Senate  committee  chairmanships 
with  what  would  be  the  case  if  the  Re- 
publicans took  control  this  November. 
The  article  concludes  that  on  balance, 
"the  Senate  would  be  led  by  more  pro- 
gressives than  at  present  if  the  Republi- 
cans are  in  control."  Using  its  own  rating 
system,  the  Ripon  Forum  finds  that  pres- 
ent committee  chairmen  obtain  an  aver- 
age score  of  38;  their  GOP  counterparts 
receive  an  average  of  48.  It  contains  at 
least  one  error,  as  Senator  Scott  would 
become  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration:  and  we  hope 
for  Senator  Mundt's  recovery.  Mr.  Von 
Hoffman  omits  mentioning  that  Senator 
Javits  may  become  chairman  of  the  so- 
called  Hunger  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Ripon  Fortim  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  a  GOP  Senate 

When  Senator  Harry  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia 
left  the  Democratic  Party  a  few  weeks  ago, 
he  said  that  the  reason  he  was  not  Joining 
the  Republicans  was  that  they  were  too 
liberal  for  him.  If  the  Ripon  ratings 
(FORUM.  March.  i970)  are  any  Indication, 
leadership  of  the  Senate  will  pass  Into  more 
liberal  hands  If  the  Republicans  win  con- 
trol In  November. 

Given  the  Senators  who  are  retiring,  as 
well  as  probable  preferences  of  those  faced 
with  the  choice  of  more  than  one  chair- 
manship, present  Democratic  and  potential 
Republican  committee  chairmen,  with  their 
Ripon  ratings,  are: 


Democrats  average  33.  Republicans  51.  The 
ADA  also  rates  the  six  Republicans  higher 
than  their  Democratic  counterparts;  the  AC  A 
and  AFL-CIO  rate  the  Republicans  lower. 

Therefore  a  credible  argument  can  be 
made  that  on  balance,  the  Senate  would  be 
led  by  more  progressives  than  at  present  If 
the  Republicans  are  In  control.  This  gives 
progressive  Republicans  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  concentrate  on  delivering  a  GOP  ma- 
jority In  the  Senate  this  year. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Von  Hoff- 
man states  at  one  point  that  "unhappily 
we  have  to  siu'vive  the  worse  to  arrive 
at  the  better."  I  agree,  only  in  a  differ- 
ent context  than  he  is  driving  at.  I  think 
we  will  arrive  at  the  better  if  the  Re- 
publicans take  control  of  the  Senate  this 
fall.  In  the  spirit  of  fair  competition 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem, I  shall  be  working  with  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  this  fall  if  we  ever 
adjourn,  to  bring  about  an  increase  of 
seven  Republican  Members  in  the  Senate. 


Present 

Republican 

Committee 

chairman 

potential 

Aeronautics  and 

Anderson  (56) 

Curtis  (31). 

Space. 

Agriculture 

•Appropriations 

E!lender(31) 

Miller  (48). 

Russell  (2Z) 

Young  JN.0.H29). 

•Armed  Services 

Stennis(lb) 

Sparkman(24).... 
Magnuson  (55).  . 

Smith  (Mainel  (41). 

Banking  and  Currency 
Commerce - 

Tower  (29). 
Cotton  (25). 
Prouty  (50). 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Tydings (76) 

Long  (32) 

•Finance 

Bennett  (41). 
Aiken  (K). 

•Foreign  Relations.  . 
Govt  Operations 

Fulbright(60).... 

.  McClellan(7)..  - 
.  Jackson  (55) 

Percy  (86). 

Interior 

.  Allott(31). 
Hruska  (ZS). 

•Judiciary     ..  .  

Eastland  (9) 

Yarborough(58).. 

•Labor  and  Welfare.. 

.  Javih(85). 

Post  Office -- 

.  McGee(4«) 

.  Fong (42V 
Cooper  (95). 

Public  Works 

.  Randolph  (45).— 

Rules  and 

Jordan  (N.C.I  (15) 

Thurmond  (21). 

Administration. 

In  the  Ripon  ratings,  present  committee 
chairmen  obtain  an  average  score  of  38; 
their  GOP  counterparts  receive  an  average 
of  48. 

As  for  the  top  six  committees  (asterisked). 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  MURDEROUS 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  ALL01T.  Mr.  President,  this  sum- 
mer is  drawing  to  an  end. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  disagreeable 
nature  of  the  times  that  we  end  every 
summer  by  trying  to  decide  how  terrible 
the  summer  has  been  in  terms  of  violence 
and  disorders.  And  it  is  sc«ne  measure 
of  how  bad  the  times  are  that  many 
people  seem  to  feel  that  this  has  been  a 
"good"  summer — relatively  speaking. 

One  frequently  hears  it  said  these  days 
that  the  summer  of  1970  has  been  a 
"g(K)d"  summer  because  there  have  not 
been  large-scale  urban  riots.  And,  of 
course,  the  universities  have  been  on 
vacation,  so  another  source  of  violent 
disorder  has  been  relatively  quiet. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  judgment 
involves  a  serious  misreading  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  summer  that  is  ending.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  has  been 
a  summer  featuring  a  new  kind  of  mur- 
derous violence. 

Mr,  President.  Columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  customary  clarity,  and 
with  proper  urgency,  in  their  column  in 
Thursdays  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  So  that  all  Senators  may  ponder 
their  important  column,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  TERKIBI.E  Sttmmek  or  1970 

The  two  most  notable  victims  of  recent  ra- 
cial violence,  an  Omaha  policeman  and  a 
Houston  black  militant.  typUy  the  alarming 
Increase  In  organized  urban  guerrilla  war- 
fare— often  directly  connected  to  the  Black 
Panther  Party. 

Both  the  Omaha  dynamiting  and  the  Hous- 
ton shootout  can  be  traced  to  local  revolu- 
tionary organizations  intimately  connected 
with  the  Black  Panthers.  Taken  together, 
they  help  dispel  two  widely  held  notions: 
First,  the  feeling  by  liberals  that  the  Pan- 
thers, though  unpleasant,  are  not  really 
much  to  worry  about;  second,  the  comfort- 
ing Impression  held  by  politicians  generally 
that  we  have  made  It  through  most  of  the 
summer  without  racial  trouble. 

In  truth,  the  absence  of  any  Watts-style 
mass  riot  has  masked  the  fact  that  this  has 
been  the  terrible  summer  of  '70.  Inste.id  of 


headline-producing  rioting,  the  pattern  of 
black  militancy  has  changed  to  ever  better 
organized  urban  guerrilla  warfare  deeply 
Influenced  by  Black  Panther  philosophy.  Law 
enforcement  experts  believe  that  this  year 
has  moved  the  tr.S.  far  down  the  road  toward 
white  counterguerrllla  action  and  virtual 
civil  war. 

For  Instance,  the  killing  of  the  Omaha  po- 
lice officer  Aug.  17  by  a  dynamite  booby  trap 
was  no  soUtairy  event  but  Intertwined  with 
Black  Panther  activity.  David  L.  Rice,  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  commit  murder,  Is  a 
leader  of  Omaha's  National  Committee  to 
Combat  Fascism — which  until  a  year  ago 
was  an  official  Black  Panther  chapter. 

Moreover,  the  Aug.  17  tragedy  In  Omaha 
was  the  eighth  dynamite  bombing  in  Omaha. 
Des  Moines  and  Ames.  Iowa,  since  the  theft 
of  dynamite  from  a  Des  Moines  supply  com- 
pany May  5. 

Black  Panther  fingerprints  are  similarly 
all  over  the  kiUlng  by  police  of  black  mili- 
tant Carl  Hampton  In  Houston  July  26. 
People's  Party  II  founded  In  Houston  by 
Hampton.  ^>ed  the  Black  Panther  Party  In 
Its  ten-point  program.  Its  rules,  and  Its  ad- 
herence to  Mao  Tsetung's  teachings. 

Following  Black  Panther  dogma.  Hampton 
stockpiled  arms  at  People's  Party  II  head- 
quarters and  directed  that  "all  party  mem- 
bers must  learn  to  use  and  service  weapons 
correctly." 

These  are  not  Isolated  Incidents.  Black 
Panther  propaganda  glorifying  the  killing 
of  police  abounds  In  Negro  ghettoes.  Further- 
more, authorities  believe  the  Panthers  are 
conveying  expert  guerrilla  Instruction  from 
Communist  Cuba — Including  an  Engllsh- 
languege  version  of  an  urban  guerrilla  man- 
ual printed  In  Cuba  which  has  been  circu- 
lated throughout  Negro  neighborhoods  (In- 
cluding  high   schools). 

The  Cuban  manual  contains  detailed  In- 
structions for  city  street  fighting,  bomb  con- 
struction, hijacking  airplanes,  and — with 
special  reconamendatlon — kidnaping  public 
ofBcials.  Only  by  killing  police  and  other 
Instruments  of  "repression."  It  advises,  can 
the  terrorist  maintain  his  identity. 

Still  more  ominous  are  specific  blueprints 
charted  by  local  black  guerrilla  bands.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  Detroit  police  uncovered  plans 
for  recurrent  ambush  assassinations  of  po- 
lice Intended  to  trigger  race  riots.  The  docu- 
ment detailed  how  police  could  be  lured 
into  secluded  ghetto  areas  to  be  cut  down 
by  high-powered  sniper  rifles — precisely  the 
fate  of  two  Detroit  policemen  before  the 
document  was  captured. 

The  epidemic  Is  worsening.  Unlike  the 
centrally  directed  Communist  Party  under- 
ground, black  guerrillas  are  decentralized 
and  difficult  to  infiltrate.  The  hard  fact  is 
that  police  are  losing  the  fight  to  control 
them.  The  terrible  summer  of  1970  may  be 
followed  by  escalated  black  guerrilla  war 
year-around  with  frightful  consequences 
that  nobody  today  can  dare  guess. 


BLACK  PANTHER  THREAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recent  kill- 
ings of  a  judge  near  San  Francisco, 
policemen  in  OmsOia  and  Detroit,  and  a 
Houston  black  miUtant  indicate  the 
serious  threat  which  extremist  groups 
pose  to  the  orderly  process  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system. 

The  summer  of  1970  has  not  witnessed 
mass  rioting,  rather  the  more  terrifying 
specter  of  organized  urban  guerrilla  war- 
fare. This  tactic  Is  basic  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Black  Panthers  and  other 
revolutionary  groups,  as  evidenced  in 
their  teachings  and  police  discoveries  of 
caches  of  weapons  and  blueprints  for 
more  assassinations. 
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Mr.  President,  blind  and  naive  support 
of  organizations  like  the  Black  Panther 
party  has  become  fashionable  in  some 
circles  today.  I  would  hope  that  these 
killings  will  alert  Americans  to  the  veiy 
real  danger  which  extremist  groujos  and 
their  revolutionar>-  spokesmen  pose  to 
our  society. 

A  column  written  by  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  27.  1970.  and 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  August  17.  1970.  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  threat.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Tuuuble   Sommer   or    1970 

The  two  most  notable  victims  of  recent 
racial  violence,  an  Omaha  policeman  and  a 
Houston  black  militant,  typify  the  alarming 
Increase  In  organized  urban  guerrilla  war- 
fare— often  directly  connected  to  the  Black 
Panther  Party. 

Both  the  Omaha  dynamiting  and  the- 
Houston  shootout  can  be  traced  to  local  revo- 
lutionary organizations  Intimately  connected 
with  the  Black  Panthers.  Taken  together, 
they  help  dispel  two  widely  held  notions: 
First,  the  feeling  by  Uber.ils  that  the  Pan- 
thers, though  unpleasant,  are  not  really 
much  to  worry  about:  second,  the  comfort- 
ing Impression  held  by  politicians  generally 
that  we  have  made  it  through  most  of  the 
summer  without  racial  trouble. 

In  truth,  the  absence  of  any  Wattfi-style 
ma^s  riot  has  masked  the  fact  that  this  has 
been  the  terrible  summer  of  70.  Instead  of 
headline-producing  rioting,  the  pattern  of 
black  militancy  has  changed  to  ever  better 
organized  urban  guerrilla  warfare  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  Black  Panther  philosophy.  Law 
enforcement  experts  believe  that  this  year 
has  moved  the  TJ.S.  far  down  the  road  toward 
white  counterguerrtlla  action  and  virtual 
cl\il  war. 

For  instance,  the  killing  of  the  Omaha  po- 
lice officer  Aug.  17  by  a  dynamite  booby  trap 
was  no  solitary  event  but  intertwined  with 
Black  Panther  activity.  David  L.  Rice, 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  commit  mtirder, 
is  a  leader  of  Omaha's  National  Committee  to 
Combat  Fascism — which  until  a  year  ago  was 
an  official  Black  Panther  chapter. 

Moreover,  the  Aug.  17  tragedy  in  Omaha  was 
the  eighth  dynamite  bombing  in  Omaha.  Des 
Moines  and  Ames,  Iowa,  since  the  theft  of 
dynamite  from  a  Des  Moines  supply  company 
May  5. 

Black  Panther  fingerprints  are  similarly  all 
over  the  killing  by  police  of  black  militant 
Carl  Hampton  in  Houston  July  26.  People's 
Party  n  founded  In  Houston  by  Hampton, 
aped  the  Black  Panther  Party  in  its  ten- 
{>oint  program,  its  rules,  and  Its  adherence  to 
Mao  Tsetung's  teachings. 

Following  Black  Panther  dogma.  Hampton 
stockpiled  arms  at  Peoples  Party  n  head- 
quarters and  directed  that  "all  jjarty  mem- 
bers must  learn  to  use  and  service  weapons 
correctly." 

These  are  not  Isolatei  Incidents.  Black  Pan- 
ther propaganda  glorifying  the  killing  of 
police  abounds  In  Negro  ghettoes.  Further- 
more, authorities  believe  the  Panthers  are 
conveying  expert  guerrilla  instruction  from 
Communist  Cuba — including  an  English- 
language  version  of  an  urban  guerrilla  man- 
ual printed  in  Cuba  which  has  been  cir- 
culated throughout  Negro  neighborhoods  (In- 
cluding high  schools). 

The  Cuban  manual  contains  detailed  In- 
structions for  city  street  fighting,  bomb  con- 
struction, hijacking  airplanes,  and — wrth 
special  recommendation — kidnapping  public 
officials.   Only   by   killing  police   and   other 


instruments  of  "repression."  it  advises,  can 
the  terrorist  maintain  his  Identity. 

Still  more  ominous  are  specific  blueprints 
charted  by  local  black  guerrilla  bands.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  Detroit  police  uncovered  plans 
for  recurrent  ambush  assassinations  of  police 
Intended  to  trigger  race  riots.  The  document 
detailed  how  police  could  be  lured  into  se- 
cluded ghetto  areas  to  be  cut  down  by  high- 
powered  sniper  rifles — precisely  the  fate  of 
two  Detroit  policemen  before  the  document 
was  captured. 

The  epidemic  is  worsening.  Unlike  the  cen- 
trally directed  Communist  Party  under- 
ground, black  guerrillas  are  decentralized 
and  difficult  to  infiltrate.  The  hard  fact  is 
that  police  are  losing  the  fight  to  control 
them.  The  terrible  summer  of  1970  may  be 
followed  by  escalated  black  guerrilla  war 
year-around  with  frightful  consequences  that 
nobody  today  can  dare  guess. 

Innocent  Commtjnists  and  P.\ntkers 

The  district  attorney  at  San  Francisco  has 
connrmed  that  two  guns  used  recently  by 
three  black  convicts  who  fatally  shot  Judge 
Harold  Haley  In  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
a  courtroom  in  San  Rafael  were  purchased 
by  Angela  Davis.  She  is  a  self-proclaimed 
Communist  who  has  been  fired  from  her 
teaching  Job  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles. 

The  weapons,  a  carbine  and  semi-automat- 
ic pistol,  were  smuggled  into  the  courtroom 
by  Jonathan  Jackson,  17.  who  was  killed 
along  with  a  convict  defendant  and  a  con- 
vict witness.  Jackson  was  Miss  Davis'  com- 
panion-bodyguard and  accompanied  her 
when  she  sought  to  Interview  one  of  Judge 
Haley's  killers  and  two  other  San  Quentln 
convicts  accused  of  murdering  a  prison 
guard.  Her  public  comments  on  the  accused 
convicts  represented  them  as  martyrs. 

Huey  P.  Newton,  a  cofounder  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  and  its  "defense  minister," 
hailed  the  kUlers  of  Judge  Haley  as  "true 
revolutionaries"  and  said  that  young  Jack- 
son "would  have  been  my  successor"  had 
he  not  died.  Newton  was  released  from  pris- 
on on  ball  only  a  week  ago,  after  the  Call- 
fokrnla  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  reversal  of 
his  conviction  of  shooting  an  Oakland  po- 
liceman. 

Miss  Davis,  a  philosophy  Instructor,  was 
dismissed  by  U.Ci.A.'s  board  of  regents 
for  "extramural  activities" — I.e..  after-hours 
Communism.  She  was  supported  In  her  ef- 
forts to  retain  her  university  post  by  "lib- 
er*l8"  who  think  that  Communists  are 
harmless  and  that  it  was  unthinkable  that 
she  would  infect  students  wtlh  her  radical- 
Ism. 

The  Panthers  also  have  become  fashion- 
able with  those  who  toy  with  radicalism. 
Most  of  the  Yale  student  body  shut  down 
the  university  with  demonstrations  In  sup- 
port of  Panthers  on  trial  In  New  Haven 
for  the  murder  of  a  party  member  they 
considered  to  be  an  informer.  The  Leonard 
Bernstelns  invited  a  group  of  Panthers  to 
their  Park  Avenue  apartment  to  mix  with 
society's  upper  crtist. 

We  think  that  black  Communist  lady 
professors  who  supply  guns  for  murder  and 
Panthers  who  smuggle  them  Into  court  or 
acclaim  killings  in  cold  blood  are  hardly 
innocents,  but  these  murderous  activities 
don't  seem  to  register  wtlh  those  who  com- 
pose their  fan  club. 


THE  ATOM:  ITS  DANGEROUS 
AFTERMATH:  PART  VII— CONVEN- 
TIONAL FUELS,  THE  COMING 
POWER  CRISIS.  AND  THE  ATOM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  In  a 
four-part  series  entitled  "Electricity  for 
the  Future."  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  staff  writers  Morton  Mlntz, 


Robert  K.  Warner,  Thomas  O'Toole.  and 
John  Hanrahan  discuss  in  depth  the 
centralization  of  control  over  critical 
fuel  sources  in  our  Nation;  our  Nation's 
coming  power  crisis;  and  the  promise  and 
perils  of  the  atom  in  meeting  our  Na- 
tion's burgeoning  electrical  energy  needs 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

These  gentlemen  point  out  shocking 
facts  which  Congress  would  do  well  to 
heed.  In  the  first  article,  Mr.  Mintz  and 
Mr.  Warner  point  out  that : 

At  least  18  oil  companies  have  Invested 
In  producing  and  processing  uranium:  one 
key  step  is  entirely  controlled  by  two  oil 
firms.  Although  the  petroleum  industry  now 
accounts  for  only  one-sixth  of  uranium 
production.  It  holds  45  percent  of  all  known 
uranium  reserves  and  makes  more  than  one 
half  the  new  discoveries. 

All  of  the  25  largest  oil  companies  have 
natural  gas  interests,  which  may  be  inevit- 
able since  gas  is  usually  found  with  petro- 
leum. At  least  11  of  the  25  have  significant 
Interests  in  coal  as  well:  The  two  largest 
owners  of  coal  reserves  are  both  oil  com- 
panies, and  the  petroleum  Industry  as  a 
whole  accounts  for  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  coal  production. 

Six  of  the  ten  largest  oil  companies  have 
Interests  in  every  other  fuel. 

This  concentration  is  occurring  at  a 
time  when  demand  for  electricity  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  50  percent  in  the 
next  5  years.  One  need  not  have  a  vivid 
imagination  to  realize  the  consequences 
to  our  Nation  in  the  years  ahead  when 
this  demand  is  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  ownership  of  the  sources  to  fulfill  it 
is  centralized  in  the  hands  of  a  few  cor- 
porate giants. 

In  the  second  of  the  series.  Thomas 
OToole  examines  the  movement  of  util- 
ity companies  toward  the  use  of  the  atom 
as  a  source  of  energy  in  the  produc- 
tion of  electrical  power.  The  rising  cost 
of  conventional  fuels  has  made  atomic 
fuel  a  more  attractive  commodity.  The 
projected  growth  curve  for  atomically 
produced  electrical  energy  suggested  by 
O'Toole  is  phenomenal,  indicating  atomic 
power  will  have  20  percent  of  U.S.  mar- 
kets by  1980,  75  percent  by  1990,  and  90 
percent  by  the  year  2000.  The  article  also 
discusses  the  special  problems  associated 
with  nuclear  plant  development  and  con- 
cludes with  a  quote  from  AEC  Commis- 
sioner Milton  Shaw  that  "atomic  power 
Is  the  only  answer"  to  meet  our  increas- 
ing electrical  power  demands. 

In  the  third  of  the  series,  O'Toole  ex- 
amines pollution  problems  associated 
with  atomic  plants.  Thermal  pollution 
caused  by  the  huge  amounts  of  water 
necessary  to  cool  a  nuclear  plant,  acci- 
dent hazard,  effluent  discharges,  and 
finding  a  final  resting  place  for  radioac- 
tive waste  materials  produced  by  the 
plants.  When  we  combine  the  huge 
growth  curve  projected  for  the  role  of 
atomic  power  with  the  questions  we  face 
with  regard  to  pollution  problems,  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  more  research  is 
needed  to  make  nuclear  plants  as  com- 
patible with  our  environment  as  is  hu- 
manly possible.  We  cannot  afford  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  with  pollution 
from  atomic  fuels  that  we  made  with 
conventional  fuels.  Atomic  power  is.  after 
all.  an  infant  science.  There  is  still  much 
we  do  not  imderstand.  Ongoing  research 
in  the  field  of  atomic  safety  is  essential 
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and  I,  for  one,  intend  to  support  such 
programs.  ,  , 

In  the  final  article  of  the  series,  John 
Hanrahan  presents  a  case  study  of  the 
construction  of  one  atomic  plant  at  Cal- 
vert cuffs.  Md. 

Mr.  President,  my  brief  summary  of 
these  four  articles  cannot  possibly  cover 
the  wealth  of  information  which  they 
contain.  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Electricttt  for  the  FtrrnRE — I :  Bio  On-  Com- 
panies AcaumE  Grip  on  Competing  Foelb 
(By  Morton  Mlntz  and  Robert  K.  Warner) 
Since  1965  the  nation's  largest  oil  company 
has  become  one  of  the  two  largest  holders 
of  coal  reserves.  The  same  corporation. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  has  also  become 
a  principal  operator  in  the  newest  competi- 
tor to  coal  and  oil— uranium,  the  source  of 
nviclear  power. 

In  the  last  five  years,  most  of  the  coun- 
try's major  oil  companies  have  acquired 
significant  holdings  In  every  fuel,  a  trend 
that  could  end  effective  competlUon  between 
oil,  gas,  coal  and  uranium  and  result  in  large 
Increases  in  the  future  cost  of  electricity. 

The  trend  Is  especially  ominous  In  the 
uranium  industry  because  nuclear  fuel  is 
expected  to  produce  more  than  half  of  all 
electricity  by  about  1990. 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R-Vt.)  says: 
"There  Is  some  group  determined  to  get 
control  of  electrical  energy  In  this  nation." 
At  least  18  oil  companies  have  Invested 
In  producing  and  processing  uranium;  one 
key  step  is  entirely  controlled  by  two  oil 
firms.  Although  the  petroleum  Industry  now 
accounts  for  only  one-sixth  of  uranium 
production,  it  holds  45  per  cent  of  all  known 
uranium  reserves  and  makes  more  than  half 
the  new  discoveries. 

All  of  the  25  largest  oil  companies  have 
natural  gas  interests,  which  may  be  in- 
evitable since  gas  is  usually  found  with  pe- 
troleum. At  least  11  of  the  25  have  signif- 
icant Interests  in  coal  as  well:  The  two 
largest  owners  of  coal  reserves  are  both  oil 
companies,  and  tlie  petroleum  industry  as  a 
whole  accounts  for  at  least  25  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  coal  production. 

Six  of  the  ten  largest  oil  companies  have 
interests  in  every  other  fuel. 

The  Justice  Department's  deputy  assistant 
attorney  general  for  antitrust  warned  last 
May  against  the  growing  concentration. 

•While  few  forms  of  energy  supply  are 
not  subject  to  some  type  of  governmental 
regulation,"  Walker  B.  Comegys  told  the 
Senate  antitrust  subcommittee,  "we  cannot 
lightly  forgo  Interfuel  competition  as  the 
most  effective  long-term  force  for  consumer 
protection  In  the  energy  field." 

National  Economic  Research  Association 
(NERA),  a  private  consulting  firm,  com- 
piled data  for  the  Senate  antitrust  sub- 
committee showing  the  penetration  of  the  25 
largest  oil  companies  Into  other  fuel  indus- 
tries. 

Nine  of  the  oil  companies,  some  of  them 
already  corporate  giants,  had  Interests  in 
all  the  other  fuel  sources — coal,  gas,  uranium 
and  shale.  They  are  Standard  of  New  Jersey, 
second  in  sales  volume  among  all  American 
industrial  corporations;  Texaco,  eighth  in 
sales;  Gulf,  tenth;  Shell,  16th;  Atlantic  Rich- 
field, 29th;  Continental,  35th;  Sun,  47th; 
Standard  of  Ohio,  97th:  and  Ashland.  lOlst. 
Not  only  are  such  firms  buying  competitive 
fuels,  but  because  of  their  size  they  are  in 
a  strong  position  to  outbid  other  kinds  of 
industries  that  wish  to  venture  into  the 
energy  field. 

"The  acquisitions  by  the  oil   companies 
across  the  energy  market  spectrum  .  .  .  may 


be  viewed  as  classic  horizontal  Integration 
on  a  scale  comparable  to  the  formation  of 
the  trusts  in  the  latter  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  NERA  said. 

"In  short,  the  oil  companies,  themselves 
portraying  ihelr  activities  as  efforts  at  diver- 
sification, are  in  fact  systematically  acquir- 
ing their  competition." 

rhls  economic  concentration  Is  occurring 
at  a  time  when  the  Country  Is  entering  an 
era  of  unprecedented  demand  for  electric 
power  and  growing  difficulty  In  satisfying  the 
demand. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  national  de- 
mand for  electricity  is  expected  to  Increase 
by  at  least  nine  per  cent  annually,  or  more 
than  a  50  per  cent  Increase  by  1975.  In  the 
10  Northeastern  states  and  Maryland,  pow- 
er needs  are  expected  to  grow  even  more 
rapidly. 

Should  tJiese  increases  continue  beyond 
1975,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  be- 
lieves they  will  the  Nation's  utilities  must 
more  than  quadruple  their  power  capacity 
in  the  next  20  years. 

Opponents  of  the  oil  Industry's  involve- 
ment in  other  fuels  say  that  the  Increased 
demand  for  electricity  will  give  the  petro- 
leum industry  p.  strange  hold  on  utilities 
and  on  their  corporations  that  depend  on 
energy. 

The  oil  Industry  has  always  dominated 
natural  gas.  but  its  penetration  of  other  com- 
peting fuels  was  thin  until  the  mid-1960s. 
In  September,  1963  Gulf  Oil  acquired 
Pittsburgh  and  Midway,  a  coal  company 
that  accounts  for  about  2  per  cent  of  na- 
tional production. 

Then,  on  Oct.  13,  1965  Continental  Oil  Co. 
announced  a  break  through:  An  agreement 
in  principle  to  buy  Consolidation  Coal,  the 
largest  producer,  which  alone  accounts  for 
about  12  per  cent  of  total  coal  production. 

The  Justice  Department  did  not  challenge 
this  first  giant  step  by  the  oil  industry  into 
the  territory  of  a  rival  fuel.  The  merger  was 
formally  completed  in  October,  1966. 

Other  acquisitions  followed.  In  January 
1968  Occidental  Petroleum  acquired  Island 
Creek,  the  third-ranked  coal  producer,  with 
about  7  per  cent  of  annual  output.  In  Au- 
gust 1968  Standard  OU  of  Ohio  acquired  Old 
Ben,  for  another  two  per  cent.  Today,  eight 
of  the  ten  largest  coal  companies  are  owned 
by  oil,  mineral  or  large  industrial  concerns 
with  Interests  in  the  energy  field. 

In  addition,  oil  companies  such  as  Humble, 
Jersey  Standard's  major  domestic  affiliate, 
have  been  spending  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  acquire  thousands  of  acres  of  coal 
reserves  which  they  do  not  mine  despite  the 
fact  that  utilities  have  been  complaining  of 
a  serious  coal  shortage. 

The  oil  companies  say  that  current  prices 
do  not  provide  enough  incentive  for  them  to 
produce  coal,  and  that  their  coal  reserves  are 
long-range  Investments  for  the  time  when 
they  are  forced  by  dwindling  oil  supplies  to 
artificially  convert  coal  into  natural  gas  and 
oil. 

Oil  opponents  say  that  petroleum  com- 
panies are  creating  an  artificial  shortage  of 
coal  that  will  lead  simply  to  higher  prices. 

The  same  acquisition  trend  exists  In  the 
nuclear  fuel  industry.  Until  1966.  only  two 
oil  companies  were  significant  uranium  pro- 
ducers. But  in  1968.  oil  companies  did  44  per 
cent  of  the  drilling  for  uranium  exploration 
and  development.  In  1969.  they  did  37  per 
cent. 

S.  David  Freeman,  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  told  the 
Senate  antitrust  subcommittee  last  May  that 
as  of  Jan.  1.  1970.  petroleum  companies  con- 
trolled 45  per  cent  of  the  known  uranium 
reserves. 

NERA  described  the  position  of  oU  com- 
panies in  the  uranium  industry  as  "truly 
dominant." 

Kerr-McGee,  an  oil  company,  owns  23  per 
cent  of  total  uranium  milling  capacity  di- 
rectly and  another  4  per  cent  through  a  half- 


ownership.  This  capacity  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  firm. 

Only  two  companies  are  In  the  business  of 
converting  "yellow  cake,"  the  uranium  con- 
centrate that  results  from  milling,  into  UF6, 
a  compound  used  in  uranium  enrichment. 
One  is  Kerr-McGee,  which  has  building 
plans  for  half  the  national  capacity.  The 
other  is  Atlantic  Richfield. 

In  the  reprocessing  field,  which  involves 
taking  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  preparing  it 
for  further  use,  five  plants  are  in  existence 
or  under  construction.  Oil  companies  own 
four  of  them. 

There  Is  one  crucial  step  In  atomic  power 
that  neither  oil  companies  nor  any  other 
private  enterprise  controls.  This  Is  the  en- 
richment of  uranium  by  Increasing  its  con- 
tent of  the  fissionable  Isotope  U-235.  The 
complicated  process  is  done  only  by  govern- 
ment plants,  at  a  fixed  fee.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration wishes  to  raise  this  fee  by  about 
ten  per  cent. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  are  resisting  this  increase  but 
not  because  they  disagree  with  the  need  for  a 
specific  price  change.  They  object  that  the 
adminlBtratlon  plan  would  be  pert  of  a  new 
set  of  pricing  guidelines  that  would  be  based 
not  on  the  actual  costs  of  running  the  plants, 
but  on  projections  of  1980  costs  of  running 
a  hypothetical  new  plant  as  "a  commercial 
operation." 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  defends 
the  new  guidelines,  piutly  becaiise  it  wants 
to  make  sure  that  the  government  is  not 
unfairly  subsidizing  the  uranlmum  Industry 
at  the  expense  of  competing  fuels 

A  Council  staff  member  said  that  the  real 
costs  of  enrichment  are  obscured  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  risk-free  government 
money,  official  bans  on  Imports  of  foreign 
uranium  and  federal  support  of  nuclear  re- 
search. 

A  recent  report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  may  have  settled  the  Issue,  however, 
in  saying  that  the  proposed  guidelines  are 
of  doubtful  legality.  The  Joint  Committee 
has  reported  out  a  bill  that  retains  the  ex- 
isting criteria.  But  even  if  Congress  passes  it, 
the  President  could  veto  it.  leaving  the  whole 
matter  unsettled — along  with  the  question 
of  the  increase's  ultimate  Impact  on  the  cost 
of  electricity. 

Today,  an  even  more  basic,  long-range  is- 
sue Is  unsettled. 

At  present,  a  crucial  step  In  converting 
uranium  Into  usable  fuels  Is  accomplished 
at  three  gigantic  government  plants  In  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  Paducah,  Ky..  and  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

These  gaseous  dlffusKm  plants  were  built 
by  the  government  for  $2.3  billion.  The  gov- 
ernment still  owns  them,  although  they  are 
operated  bv  private  companies.  Union  Car- 
bide and  Goodyear.  As  a  crucial  link  In  the 
economic  chain  that  establishes  the  price  of 
nuclear  power,  these  plants  and  their  prod- 
uct have  a  profound  effect  on  the  competi- 
tive sources  of  electricity— co«a,  oil  and  gas. 
Originally  the  plants  were  built  to  make 
material  for  nuclear  bcrnibs  and  they  still 
do.  But  defense  needs  have  begun  to  di- 
minish and  demands  for  the  same  kinds  of 
materials  for  peaceful  nuclear  fuel  has  begun 
to  increase.  This  demand  for  nuclear  fuel  is 
still  relatively  small. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  estimates 
that  this  year  nuclear  power  will  provide 
only  4  per  cent  of  all  electricity.  Commis- 
sion figures  show  that  in  1969,  coal  generated 
49  per  cent  of  electricity;  natural  gas,  23 
per  cent:  and  oil.  9  per  cent. 

Hydro-electric  power  accounted  for  17  per 
cent  but  it  is  expected  to  decrease,  since 
most  profitable  sites  of  faUlng  water  have 
already  been  exploited. 

But  most  authorities  agree  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  rapid  expansion  of  the 
role  of  uranium  in  generation  of  electricity. 
While  m  1970  nuclear  reactors  produced  only 
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4  per  cent  of  electricity,  by  1980  they  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  29  per  cent,  and  by  1990 
about  52  per  cent. 

There  are  clear  reasons  for  the  expected 
rise  of  nuclear  power.  The  demand  for  power 
Is  rising  rapidly,  both  from  an  expanding 
population  and  the  dependence  of  ever-larg- 
er numbers  of  devices  run  by  electricity. 
If  nuclear  j)ower  does  not  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  these  new  demands,  then  the 
projected  use  of  electricity  will  have  to  be 
reduced  and  the  price  of  electricity  greatly 
increased. 

Another  reason  to  expect  more  nuclear 
electricity  Is  the  rapid  rise  In  the  last  two 
years  of  the  cost  of  coal  and  oil. 

Bep.  Chet  Hollfleld  (D-Callf).  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
points  out  that  In  1968.  power  companies 
paid  28  cents  for  the  quantity  of  coal  needed 
to  produce  one  million  British  Thermal 
Units  (BTUs). 

In  1960  they  paid  30  cents.  But  last  March 
they  had  to  pay  35  cents  and  In  April  38 
cents.  A  survey  by  The  Washington  Post 
found  that  some  utilities  In  non-mlnlng 
areas  are  now  paying  about  40  cents  per 
million  BTU's,  and  they  expect  the  price  to 
climb  much  higher. 

Before  year's  end.  Hollfleld  warns,  the 
price  of  coal  may  be  50  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1968.  And  the  requirements  of  many  areas 
for  low-sulfur  coal,  because  of  air  jjollu- 
tlon.  pushes  the  fuel's  price  still  higher. 

Thus,  whatever  changes  t^ie  status  of  nu- 
clear fuels  will  have  an  Important  Influence 
on  the  competitive  position  of  coal  and  oil. 
In  the  view  of  some,  government  involve- 
ment in  the  nuclear  Industry  reprerents  a 
dilution  of  private  enterprise  and  unfair 
competition  for  ccal  and  oil. 

For  others  who  fear  a  prowlng  monopoly 
on  fuels,  the  nuclear  plants  represent  the 
only  major  fuel  Installations  beyond  the 
control  of  the  present  energy  entrepreneurs. 
President  Nixon  has  announced  that  he 
Intends  to  sell  the  governirent  enrichment 
plants  to  private  Industry  "at  such  time  as 
various  national  Interests  will  best  be 
served  .  .  ." 

The  possibility  of  selling  the  plants  was 
suggested  long  before  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion took  office.  Pour  years  ago  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Porum.  a  nucle€ur  trade  associa- 
tion, appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  fu- 
ture of  the  plants. 

The  committee  was  chaired  by  Kenneth 
D.  Nichols,  an  AEC  general  manager  during 
President  Elsenhower's  flrst  term  who  has 
worked  In  recent  years  for  Gulf  OU.  the  Mel- 
lon family  and  other  concerns. 

The  group  concluded,  in  June  1968.  "It 
Is  desirable  and  feasible  for  the  AEC  to 
transfer  its  enrichment  plants  promptly  to 
the  private  sector." 

One  of  the  committee's  seven  members 
was  not  so  siire.  William  M.  Capron.  then 
an  economist  at  the  Brookings  Institution, 
attached  a  footnote  to  the  committee's  re- 
port, expressing  doubt  that  "if  these  plants 
are  sold,  the  private  market  thereby  created 
would  operate  In  a  sufficiently  competitive 
manner  so  as  to  adequately  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest." 

The  efficiency  of  the  three  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  has  never  been  questioned.  They  are 
among  the  largest  Industrial  operations  In 
the  world,  with  a  floor  space  of  640  acres 
and  energy  requirements  of  their  own  that 
In  1964  used  4  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
tricity. If  the  plants  are  doing  so  well,  why 
does  the  administration  want  to  sell  them? 
•Sale  of  these  plants  could  free  federal 
resources  for  more  pressing  national  uses." 
the  President  said  last  November.  "In  addi- 
tion. (2  billion  or  more  Is  expected  to  be 
needed  over  the  next  10-15  years  to  expand 
plant  capacity  to  meet  Increasing  conunej- 
clal  demand." 

If  nuclear  generating  plants  are  built  as 
expscted,  current  enrichment  capacity  will 


be  adequate  only  unUl  1978  or  shortly  there- 
after, when  new  plants,  major  additions  or 
new   technology  become  mandatory. 

Because  new  facilities  take  at  least  six 
years  to  build,  new  projects  will  have  to  be 
started  soon  to  meet  needs  at  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Some  officials,  such  as  Atomic 
Energy  Commissioner  James  T.  Ramey,  say 
the  new  projects  should  have  begun  some 
time  ago. 

At  this  point  private  enterprise  has  shown 
little   Interest  in   buying   the   plants. 

For  fome  time,  the  plants  have  been 
operating  at  only  40  per  cent  of  capacity  or 
less,  and  even  at  this  lew  level,  they  have 
built  up  a  stockpile  of  enriched  uranium 
that  would  last  the  nation's  nuclear  gen- 
erators for  some  18  months.  A  purchaser 
would  have  to  tie  up  a  huge  investment  for 
years  before  the  plants  would  operate  near 
full  capacity. 

Yet  long  before  the  plants  approach  ca- 
pacity it  win  be  necessary  to  start  expand- 
ing them  to  meet  future  needs — a  costly 
venture  but  a  necessary  one  if  the  nation's 
power  demands  are  to  be  met. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  AEC  has 
been  seeking  funds  for  a  $407  million  "Cas- 
cade Improvement  Program"  that  would  In- 
crease enrichment  capacity  by  about  25  per 
cent  over  a  six-year  period,  at  the  same 
time,  reduce  the  average  cost  of  enrich- 
ment by  about  ten  per  cent. 

Until  this  year,  the  project  has  been  given 
low  priority  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
leadinj  to  charges  from  Sen.  Albert  Gore 
(D-Tenn.).  a  member  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, that  the  administration  Is  trjing  to 
weaken  the  plants  to  help  Justify  their  sale. 

"What  they  want  to  do  Is  turn  our  nuclear 
fuel  facilities  Into  a  shambles  by  refusing  to 
make  improvements."  Gore  said.  "Then 
they'll  say  that  private  enterprise  must  be 
brought  In  to  Improve  things." 

A  high  Budget  Bureau  official  said  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  found  it  "imprudent 
to  build  to  capacity  on  estimates  alone." 
He  said,  however,  that  the  needs  for  nuclear 
power  are  such  that  a  decision  probably 
should  be  made  on  support  of  the  Cascade 
program  for  the  year  beginning  next  July  1. 

Even  If  Implemented,  the  improvement 
program  will  add  only  enough  capacity  to 
meet  needs  for  two  more  years,  by  current 
estimates.  By  1980.  a  new  81  billion  diffusion 
plant  will  be  needed — and  a  decision  on 
whether  to  build  that  plant  must  come  by 
1974  to  Insure  operation  by  1980. 

Several  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
have  been  looking  for  alternative  ways  to 
cut  back  on  the  demands  for  enrichment  In 
order  to  avoid  making  such  overwhelming 
expenditures.  Among  the  possibilities: 

Ucenslng  a  foreign  nation  or  consortium 
to  build  and  operate  Its  own  enrichment 
plant.  Nearly  half  the  work  now  done  in  the 
three  U.S.  plants  is  for  foreign  countries. 

Increasing  the  efficiency  with  which  nu- 
clear fuel  Is  used.  For  some  years  the  AEC 
has  been  doing  research  on  a  "fast  breeder 
reactor"  that  might  create  great  quantities 
of  Plutonium — a  valuable  nuclear  fuel  not 
yet  feasible  for  electricity — while  burning 
U235. 

Developing  a  new  "centrifuge  process"  for 
enriching  uranium  that  would  end  total 
reliance  on  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants.  The 
centrifuge  would  entail  much  smaller  capi- 
tal costs  than  the  diffusion  process. 

While  the  huge  size  of  the  three  diffusion 
plants  limits  potential  buyers  to  the  very 
richest  corporations,  the  centrifuge  might  be 
piirchased  and  operated  by  a  number  of 
smaller  companies.  But  it.  like  the  fast 
breeder  reactor,  Is  still  far  from  coirunerclal 
feasibility. 

A  bipartisan  alliance  of  legislators,  many 
of  them  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  fears  that  If  the  plants  are 
sold,  only  the  giant  oil  companies — fortlfled 
by  such  financial  advantages  as  the  deple- 


tion allowance  and  Import  quotas — will  have 
the  resources  to  buy  them. 

Committee  member  George  L.  Aiken,  a 
Vermont  Republican,  believes  that  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  the  plants  is  a  political  favor  to 
the  petroleum  industry. 

"The  President  probably  feels  indebted  to 
those  who  helped  elect  him,"  Aiken  told  The 
Washington  Post. 

The  economic  stakes  for  consumers  are 
huge.  Testifying  last  year  before  the  Joint 
Committee.  PhlUlp  Sporn.  retired  president 
of  the  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  the  na- 
tlons  largest  utility  holding  company,  esti- 
mated that  private  ownership  of  the  plants 
wovild  cause  an  Increase  of  as  much  as  50 
per  cent  In  the  total  cost  of  nuclear  fuel. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  said  that  by  the  1980s,  when  nu- 
clear fuel  may  account  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  generated  electricity,  such  an  in- 
crease would  cost  the  American  public  H 
billion  a  year  In  higher  electric  bills,  and 
perhaps  more.  If  the  fossil  fuels  raise  their 
prices  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  com- 
petition from  nuclear  fuel. 

Sen.  Aiken  said  that  sale  of  the  plants 
would  be  "the  most  advanced  step  toward 
private  control  of  the  Nation  that  has  ever 
occurred. 

"When  you  control  energy — and  oil  Inter- 
ests now  control  coal  and  are  on  their  way  to 
controlling  nuclear  fuel — then  you  control 
the  Nation,"  Aiken  said.  "I  see  this  as  a  very 
serious  threat  to  political  democracy." 

Today  there  are  several  sources  of  energy, 
although  their  control  Is  quickly  consolidat- 
ing. Some  power  plants  are  even  designed  to 
switch  from  coal  to  oil  or  natural  gas  de- 
pending on  which  bids  lower  on  fuel  con- 
tracts. But  many  utility  companies  fear  that 
In  the  near  future,  when  they  shop  around 
for  fuel  they  will  find  only  one  store. 

Twenty  years  from  now  nuclear  power — 
today  only  an  Infant  In  electrical  genera- 
tion— will  be  a  powerful  force,  providing 
more  than  half  of  all  American  electricity 
and  therefore  creating  the  competitive  yard- 
stick by  which  other  fuels  will  be  sold. 

Decisions  made  In  Congress  and  the  White 
House  in  the  next  few  years  will  determine 
whether  It  will  be  a  vigorous  competitor  or 
a  silent  partner  to  the  present  fuels. 

ELECTRicrry  for  the  PtrruBK — II:    UxiLrriES 

TtjRN   TO  THE   Atom  As   Cost   or  Fossil 

F'tTEL  Soars 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

When  It  comes  to  generating  electricity. 
King  Coal  Is  losing  power:  the  heir  apparent 
Is  uranium. 

The  evidence  Is  nowhere  more  convincing 
than  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
That  mammoth  electric  utility  Is  located  In 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  coal  country,  but 
It  Is  building  three  of  the  world's  largest 
atomic  power  plants. 

"The  country's  private  utilities  figured 
If  TVA  thought  the  atom  could  compete 
with  coal."  White  House  energy  adviser 
David  Freeman  said  recently  "then  by  God 
there  must  be  something  to  nuclear  power 
after  all." 

The  turn  to  atomic  power  comes  at  a  cru- 
cial time.  In  many  cities  there  Is  already  a 
power  shortage  and  In  the  next  30  years  the 
national  demand  Is  expected  to  double.  At 
the  same  time  the  conventional  fuels — coal, 
oil  and  gas — are  rapidly  Increasing  In  cost. 
Measures  against  pollution  will  make  them 
more  costly  still. 

There  are  only  16  atomic  plants  generating 
electricity  In  the  United  States  now.  but 
98  additional  nuclear  power  plants  are  being 
built  or  are  In  the  active  design  stage. 

What's  more,  80  per  cent  of  these  new 
atomic  plants  are  what  utility  men  call 
"big"  plants  able  to  deliver  more  than 
750.000  kilowatts  apiece.  Scattered  about  27 
states    and    Puerto   Rico,    these    98    planta 
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represent  an  Investment  of  almost  $22  bil- 
lion and  an  electrical  output  of  almost  90 
million  kilowatts,  which  Is  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  the  entire  country  generated  16 
years  ago. 

While  TVA's  decision  to  go  atomic  may 
have  triggered  It,  there  is  far  more  to  the 
sudden  boom  In  nuclear  power. 

First  is  the  fruition  of  postwar  atomic  re- 
search. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Navy  have  spent  almost  $6  billion  in  the 
past  20  years  to  develop  nuclear  power,  and 
these  expenditures  have  begun  to  pay  off  in 
terms  of  accumulated  experience  and  under- 
standing. 

"We've  put  nuclear  reactors  Into  98  sub- 
marines and  we  have  17  years  experience  op- 
erating four  commercal  atomic  power 
plants,"  said  John  Simpson,  president  of 
Westlnghouse  Power  Systems  Co.,  which  has 
won  more  than  a  third  of  the  new  atomic 
orders.  "Believe  me,  it's  helped  us." 

Something  that  has  helped  at  least  as 
much  is  the  steady  rise  In  the  price  of  coal 
and  oil.  the  atom's  two  toughest  foes  In  the 
struggle  for  electric  power  dollars. 

While  the  cost  of  enriched  uranium  has 
barely  budged,  oil  (used  In  nine  per  cent  of 
today's  U.S.  power  plants)  has  risen  50  per 
cent  m  price  the  last  five  years  to  about  40 
cents  per  million  BTU's  of  energy,  twice  that 
of  uranium's. 

Many  cities  have  also  passed  antl-poUu- 
tlon  laws  requiring  utlUtles  to  burn  only 
low-surphur  oil,  which  costs  more  than  con- 
ventional heating  olU  that  contaminate  the 
air  with  sulphur  dioxide. 

"We  burn  oil  In  seven  of  our  plants,"  says 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  "Turning  to  low- 
sulphur  oil  m  these  plants  Increases  our  fuel 
bill  by  $10  million  a  year." 

More  Important  Is  what  happened  to  coal, 
which  heats  steam  for  58  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
tric power  plants  In  the  U.S. 

Coal  U  now  scarce,  partly  because  of  labor 
troubles,  partly  because  of  producUvlty 
declines  and  partly  because  of  rail  car  short- 
ages. A  survey  taken  last  spring  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  found  coal  shortages 
at  more  than  haU  the  power  companies  sur- 
veyed, including  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Co.,  Chicago's  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Coal's  price  Is  climbing  even  faster  than 
oil's.  Duke  Power  Co.  President  W.  B.  Mc- 
Oulre  said  recently  the  utility's  coal  cost  rose 
from  28  cents  per  million  BTU  In  1968  to  30 
cents  in  1969,  to  35  cents  last  March,  to  38 
cents  a  month  later  and  will  reach  42  cents 
before  the  end  of  1970. 

"We're  In  an  era  of  high  fuel  costs,  Mc- 
Gulre  told  the  North  Carolina  UUUtles  Com- 
mission two  months  ago,  "and  we  will  be  \m- 
tll  this  company  can  convert  to  atom- 
powered  fuel." 

Despite  such  strong  endorsements,  the  new 
atomic  power  Industry  U  having  excruciating 
growing  pains. 

One  reason  Is  that  atomic  power  has  spe- 
cial costs  that  are  getting  more  expensive 
every  day.  It's  true  that  uranlvun.  the  nuclear 
fuel,  costs  less  than  coal  and  oil.  But  the 
costs  of  constructing  atomic  power  plants  are 
almost  50  per  cent  higher  than  fossil  fuel 
plant  costs. 

While  general  construction  costs  were 
climbing  60  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years, 
atomic  power  plants  were  doubling  in  price, 
to  $220  a  kilowatt  compared  to  $160  for 
plants  using  coal. 

A  striking  example  of  escalating  atomic 
costs  is  the  pair  of  mUUon  kilowatt  nuclear 
plants  being  built  at  Peach  Bottom.  Pa.,  by 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  They  will  cost  $400 
million  apiece,  an  unthinkable  price  10  years 

ago. 

"There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  includ- 
ing the  fact  that  we  spend  twice  as  much 
time  engineering  atomic  power  plants."  said 
'  Howard  M.  Winterson,  vice  president  of  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Co.,  one  of  the  nation's 


four  major  atomic  equipment  suppUers. 
"Why,  we  spend  $1  million  a  year  on  rent 
for  a  computer  that  does  nothing  but  ccan- 
pute  specifications  for  nuclear  reactor  ves- 
scls.*' 

strikes  and  shortages  of  skilled  labor  ag- 
gravate the  normal  trial-and-error  of  any 
new  industry.  These  were  made  worse  by  poor 
planning  by  electric  companies.  In  one  re- 
cent 30-month  period,  utilities  overwhelmed 
the  four  major  suppliers  with  60  new  orders 
for  nuclear  plants.  This  sudden  burden  was 
a  major  cause  of  construction  delays  of 
atomic    power    plants,    now    averaging    11 

months. 

Exotic  materials,  precise  design  require- 
ments, and  a  new  technology  sometimes 
make  nightmares  of  construction  plans.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Oyster  Creek  plant  of  the 
Jersey  Central  Power  &  Ught  Co.  at  Tom's 
River.  N.J.  Last  September  It  began  generat- 
ing electricity  more  than  two  years  behind 
schedule. 

To  begin  with,  the  plant's  500-ton  reactor 
vessel,  or  container,  was  shipped  to  the 
Oyster  Creek  site  sooner  than  expected. 

"They  stored  It  In  the  open  salt  air  like 
It  was  a  lawn  mower,"  recalls  one  AEC 
official.  "It's  no  wonder  what  happened." 

The  AEC  man  claims  that  the  workmen  un- 
crating the  reactor  vessel  bent  its  Intake  and 
exhaust  nozzles.  This  took  weeks  to  correct. 
A  second  delay  came  about  when  Inspectors 
found  cracks  In  the  welding  of  all  but  nine  of 
137  steel  sleeves  located  where  the  drive 
mechanism  for  the  control  rods  penetrates 
the  pressure  vessel.  The  AEC  Is  convinced  the 
cracks  came  from  the  corrosion  of  sea  air. 
In  any  case.  It  took  a  year  to  coat  the  tubes 
with  a  more  protective  alloy. 

Next  came  what  one  observer  called  the 
"case  of  the  vanishing  records." 

Houston's  Alloy  Tube  &  Pipe  Corp.  had 
supplied  stainless  steel  pipe  for  the  Oyster 
Creek  plant  Just  before  the  Texas  firm  merged 
with  Ohio's  Armco  Steel  Co.  In  the  course 
of  the  merger,  the  records  of  the  pipe's  pro- 
duction and  testing  were  either  lost  or 
mislaid. 

Since  the  AEC  demands  rigid  testing  of  all 
atomic  plant  parts  and  documentary  proof 
of  the  testing,  it  Insisted  on  records  for  the 
pipe.  This  meant  new  tests.  By  this  time  the 
piping  was  already  installed  at  Oyster  Creek. 
So  the  stainless  steel  pipes  had  to  be  re- 
moved and  retested,  delaying  Oyster  Creek's 
start-up  another  10  weeks. 

The  results  of  delays  like  these  are  not 
soothing  for  utility  men  to  contemplate. 
Jersey  Central  Power  it  Light,  while  waiting 
for  Oyster  Creek  to  start  producing  cheap 
nuclear  power,  had  to  spend  $60,000  a  day 
buying  power  from  Its  neighbors  at  twice 
what  Oyster  Creek  power  was  supposed  to 
cost. 

Watching  debacles  like  Oyster  Creek  from 
afar,  many  utilities  have  either  held  off  on 
buying  atomic  plants  or  have  cancelled  plans 
to  build  them.  The  AEC  admits  that  so  far 
this  year  six  electric  power  companies 
dropped  plans  for  atomic  power.  The  com- 
mission expects  one  or  two  more  to  follow 
suit  before  the  year  is  out. 

Other  firms  hedged  their  bets  by  Installing 
excess  fossU  fuel  capacity  whUe  waiting  for 
their  nuclear  plants  to  be  built. 

"We  decided  we  couldnt  count  on  the  nu- 
clear plants  coming  In  on  time."  said  Donald 
C.  Cook,  president  of  American  Electric  Power 
Co.  "None  ever  had.  so  we're  building  enough 
fossil  capacity  so  that  even  If  they  never 
come  m  well  have  enough  energy.  All  we 
want  our  customers  to  know  Is  that  when 
they  press  the  switch  they'll  have  enough 
power." 

What  worries  power  experts  the  most  about 
nuclear  plants  Is  their  complexity  and  the 
overwhelming  need  to  keep  them  completely 
safe.  These  two  requirements  have  forced 
numerous  shutdowns  of  atomic  plants  In 
the  last  few  years. 


A  typical  complex  incident  occurred  a  few 
years  ago  when  nickel-plated  silver  cadmium 
control  rods  in  a  reactor  corroded,  fiood- 
ing  the  reactor  core  with  contaminating  sUver 
from  the  insides  of  the  rods. 

"The  plant  operator  had  to  scrap  $750,000 
of  core  parts."  said  A.  Nelson  Tardlff  of  the 
AECs  Division  of  Reactor  Development.  "The 
plant  was  contaminated  with  sUver  and  the 
accumulated  downtime  to  effect  clean-up 
amounted  to  two  months." 

In  1968.  all  of  the  11  atomic  power  plants 
then  operating  were  shut  down  from  time  to 
time  for  minor  repairs.  Fivtf  of  them  were 
closed  for  a  total  of  27  months  because  ol 
major  break -downs.  The  22,000  kilowatt  plant 
at  Elk  River.  Minn,  was  shut  down  In  Febru- 
ary 1968  because  of  reactor  leakage  and  was 
never  started  up  again. 

A  year  ago,  12  planta  were  In  operation  and 
enough  troubles  were  encountered  to  shut 
down  eight  of  the  plants  for  a  total  of  more 
than  30  months.  The  50,000  kilowatt  La- 
crosse Boiling  Water  Reactor  at  Genoa, 
Wise.,  had  to  be  closed  five  times  for  seven 
months  due  to  breakdowns. 

This  year,  there  are  16  plants  In  opera- 
tion and  so  far  there  have  been  three  major 
shutdowns. 

Jersey  Central's  Oyster  Creek  plant  was 
closed  from  Apr.  19  to  May  22  when  the  hy- 
draulic seals  In  the  driver  mechanism  of  six 
control  rods  failed.  Niagara  Mohawks  Nine 
Mile  Point  plant  was  closed  Mar.  30  by  three 
cracked  parts  In  a  furnace  and  not  reopened 
until  July  12. 

Most  recently,  OonaoUdated  Edison's  In- 
dian Point  plant  was  closed  May  20  by  a 
broken  thermal  sleeve  In  a  nozzle  connection 
in  the  primary  cooling  system  and  by  cracks 
In  a  nearby  pipe.  At  the  earliest.  Con  Ed 
hopes  to  have  the  plant  back  generating 
power  sometime  In  September. 

"We're  dealing  with  an  Infant  technology." 
says  Milton  Shaw,  director  of  the  ABC's 
Division  of  Reactor  Development.  "I  know 
the  UtlUtles  assumed  that  nuclear  power 
brought  with  It  Inherent  perfection,  but  this 
business  Is  a  tough  one." 

It's  been  very  tough  on  the  companies  in 
the  business  of  nuclear  supply,  the  firms  that 
make  and  deUver  the  reactor  vessels,  the  nu- 
clear fuel  elements,  the  valves,  pipes  and 
turbines  that  make  up  an  atomic  steam  sup- 
ply system. 

Fewer  than  half  the  firms  that  started  out 
In  the  atomic  power  business  are  still  In.  The 
dropouts  Include  such  well-to-do  giants  as 
Foster  Wheeler  Corp.,  American  Machine  & 
Foundry  Co.  and  AlUs-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 

The  main  reason  such  firms  have  dropped 
out  of  nuclear  power  Is  the  red  ink  that  has 
bathed  the  entire  Industry  for  the  last  15 
years. 

One  firm.  Combustion  Engineering,  flgiires 
It  has  spent  $60  million  on  nuclear  research 
and  development,  none  of  which  it  has  re- 
covered through  profits.  Westlnghouse's  John 
Simpson  says  his  firm  has  spent  over  $100 
milUon  on  atomic  R.  &  D..  but  thinks  West- 
lnghouse might  tizm  a  profit  this  year  for 
the  first  time. 
"We'll  be  the  only  ones  to  do  so,"  he  says. 
General  Electric  has  probably  lost  the  most 
money  on  atomic  power,  but  part  of  its 
losses  might  have  come  from  the  deals  it 
struck  in  the  early  1960's  attempting  to 
launch  the  atomic  Industry.  By  one  account, 
GE  lost  more  than  $100  million  on  the  Dres- 
den atomic  plants  it  built  for  Commonwealth 
Edison  and  an  estimated  $50  million  on  the 
Oyster  Creek  plant  It  put  up  for  Jersey 
Central. 

The  company  that  has  suffered  the  most 
In  atomic  power  has  been  Babcock  &  WUcox 
Co ,  which  a  year  ago  admitted  that  It  was 
behind  schedule  on  every  one  of  the  28  nu- 
clear pressure  vessels  It  was  putUng  together 
m  its  Mount  Vernon  Ind.  works.  The  result- 
ing losses  sank  profits  too  low  last  year  to 
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cover  the  dividend.  A  vice  president  of  the 
company  committed  siUclde. 

Despite  the  losses  and  the  suffering,  the 
companies  that  make  up  the  atomic  indus- 
try see  a  bright  future  for  nuclear  power. 

"I  think  we  all  feel  the  future  Is  nuclear," 
sa3rs  Combustion  Engineerings  Howard  Wln- 
terson.  'We've  had  some  discouraging  years, 
but  our  costs  should  begin  to  level  off  and 
when  that  happens  atomic  power  will  be  In  a 
better  over  all  competitive  position  than  coal 
and  oil." 

Westlnghouse's  John  Simpson  said  a  re- 
cently completed  study  of  fuel  prices  has 
led  his  company  to  predict  a  steady  decline 
In  atomic  fuel  costs  to  about  17  cents  per 
million  BTU  by  1980  and  a  rise  In  the  cost 
of  cota  to  about  45  cents  per  million  BTU. 

Utility  experts  are  also  convinced  that  pol- 
luUon  laws  will  drive  more  power  companies 
away  from  coal  and  oil.  even  the  relatively 
clean  low-sulphur  forms  of  both.  Only  last 
month,  Lo6  Angeles  County  Judge  Bernard  S. 
Jefferson  turned  down  a  utility's  appeal  of 
a  Los  Angeles  County  ban  on  a  new  oil-fired 
plant  It  wanted  to  build  at  Playa  del  Rey. 

"We're  converting  energy  and  no  matter 
how  you  do  it  there's  an  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment." says  Philadelphia  Hectrlc's  John 
Kemper.  "We  feel  the  nuclear  plant  Is  the 
cleanest  way  to  do  it." 

Though  it  electrifies  only  about  4  per 
cent  of  the  power  lines  in  the  U.S.  today, 
atomic  power  Is  destined  to  take  on  an  ever 
larger  role  fn  power  generation. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  expects 
that  by  1980  atomic  power  plants  will  be 
generating  180  million  kilowatts  of  electric- 
ity in  the  U.S.  Most  experts  don't  think  it 
will  get  that  high,  but  most  of  them  agree 
that  at  least  130  million  kilowatts  will  be 
nuclear  by  1980.  which  ^ill  still  be  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  total  In  10  years. 

The  AEC  also  believes  that  half  the  new 
electric  power  plants  being  ordered  by  utili- 
ties in  1980  win  be  nuclear,  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  orders  in  1990  will  be  nuclear  and 
that  by  the  year  2000  nuclear's  share  of  new 
orders  will  be  90  per  cent. 

If  this  happens,  half  the  electric  gener- 
ating capacity  of  the  country  will  be  nuclear 
by  1990  and  almost  60  per  cent  by  2000. 
liiere  will  be  450  atomic  power  plants  in 
the  country  by  1990  and  950  by  the  year 
2000.  generating  more  than  1.1  billion  kilo- 
watts of  electricity. 

"I  don't  see  how  it  can  turn  out  any 
other  way."  says  the  AEC's  Milton  Shaw. 
"Coal  and  oil  prices  are  going  to  keep  going 
up.  and  there  seems  no  way  of  getting  the 
sulphur  out  of  them  to  anybody's  satisfac- 
tion. Atomic  power  is  the  only  answer." 

Electricttt    roE    thk    FnrtTKi — ni:     Bub- 
GEONrNc  Atomic  Plants  Run  Into  Pou.u- 

TION     AWASENrSS 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

To  consumers  hungry  for  cheap  electricity, 
the  salvation  from  blackouts  and  smog  is 
atomic  power  plants — graceful,  scientific 
buildings  humming  quietly  In  remote  loca- 
tions, unmarred  by  belching  smokestacks  and 
sulphurous  fumes. 

But  to  environmental  activists,  the  same 
nuclear  plants  are  Insidious  monsters  match- 
ing in  their  own  quiet  way  today's  pollution 
from  burning  coal  and  oil.  At  Issue  Is  their 
more  subtle  pollution  from  radioactivity  and, 
oddly,  hot  water. 

How  this  issue  Is  resolved  may  decide 
whether  the  United  States  can  continue  to 
have  enough  cheap  electricity  for  Its  growing 
population  and  Its  proliferating  washing 
machines,  air  conditioners  and  other  electri- 
cal appliances. 

The  issue  is  far  from  resolved  today. 

Of  the  55  atomic  power  plants  in  the  u:- 
tlve  stage  of  construction  in  the  U.S.  today, 
12  have  been  stopped  or  blocked  from  pro- 
ducing power  by  environmental  lawsuits.  One 
reason  the  other  43  have  so  far  escaped  legal 
action  Is  that  they're  not  far  enough  along. 


Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  figures  legal  in- 
tervention against  its  Shoreham  plant  has 
now  delayed  its  construction  seven  months. 
Consumers  Power  Co.'s  Palisades  plant  on 
Lake  Michigan  has  been  held  up  at  least 
that  long,  and  Northern  States  Power  Co.'s 
Monticello  plant  outside  Minneapolis  has 
been  set  back  almost  a  year  by  lawsuits. 

LONG   TEBM    THREAT 

The  Inescapable  irony  Is  that  nuclear  power 
has  always  been  promoted  as  the  "clean"  way 
of  making  electricity. 

Atomic  power  plants  don't  belch  fly  ash 
and  the  noxious  fumes  of  sulphur  dioxide,  ni- 
trogen oxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  methane 
into  the  atmosphere  the  way  cofiJ,  oil  or  gas- 
fueled  plants  do. 

But  atomic  power  plants  discharge  pollut- 
ants all  their  own. 

"The  fossil  fuel  plant  is  a  lot  dirtier  than 
the  nuclear  plant,"  said  White  House  en- 
ergy adviser  David  Freeman.  "At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  that  fossil  plants  are  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  environment  while 
nuclear  plants  represent  the  longterm  threat 
for  the  future." 

The  longterm  threat  comes  from  emissions 
of  tiny  amounts  of  radioactivity,  none  usu- 
ally dangerous  by  itself  in  those  quantities. 
But  radioactivity  received  by  humans  is 
cumulative  until  some  day  the  total  may 
reach  the  threshold  of  medical  damage,  usu- 
ally cancer.  Nuclear  plants  being  built  today 
will  be  lifetime  fixtures  on  the  landscape. 
Generations  of  human  and  animal  p>opula- 
tions  will  accumulate  their  emissions. 

The  other  pollution  threat  is  hot  water. 
All  electric  generating  cores  have  inner  tem- 
jjeratures  of  about  1,000  degrees  and  need 
large  quantities  of  water  to  cool  them.  Nu- 
clear plants  need  50  i>er  cent  more  water 
than  fossil  fuel  plants  because,  among  other 
reasons,  it  has  no  smokestacks  to  help  carry 
away  the  heat.  The  plants  take  In  cool  wa- 
ter from  a  lake  or  stream  and  return  it  much 
hotter,  with  effects  on  marine  life  that  are 
still  being  debated. 

A  one-million  kilowatt  nuclear  plant  (the 
average  sized  atomic  plant  being  ordered 
today)  discharges  half  a  million  gallons  of 
heated  waste  water  every  minute.  Atomic 
discharge  water  Is  4  to  5  degrees  hotter  than 
fossil  discharge. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  suggests 
that  this  so-called  "thermal  pollution"  may 
do  little  harm. 

In  a  study  being  done  by  the  Connecticut 
Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co..  relatively  few  111 
effects  have  been  found  in  a  five-mile  stretch 
of  the  Connecticut  River  although  every 
minute  the  plant  discharges  370.000  gallons 
of  water  22.4  degrees  warmer  than  it  took  in. 

The  study  found  that  the  diatoms  that 
dominated  the  river  plankton  disappeared, 
giving  up  their  role  to  blue-green  algae  that 
thrived  In  the  warmer  water. 

Catfish  entering  the  discharge  canal  ap- 
parently suffered  from  a  sudden  rise  in  their 
metabolism  and  did  "not  fare  as  well  a«  those 
that  do  not  enter"  the  canal,  an  effect  the 
study  director  concluded  could  "hardly  be 
regarded  as  calamitous." 

In  fact.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  warm- 
ing of  the  river  by  the  plant  drew  more  in- 
sect larvae  (beetles,  dragonflies.  damselflles) 
to  the  river  bottom  and  more  striped  bass  to 
the  river  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

"In  the  long  run."  the  study  director  con- 
cluded, the  warming  of  the  river  "may  even 
prove  to  be  beneficial  in  one  way  or  another." 

The  Connecticut  River  study  is  one  of  the 
few  done  so  far  of  the  effects  of  thermal  pol- 
lution on  a  stream.  But  critics  point  out  that 
the  Connecticut  is  a  cold-water  river,  rang- 
ing from  a  winter  low  of  freezing  to  a  sum- 
mer high  of  about  86  degrees. 

ITW  nSH  COULD  SURVrVK 

What  of  the  warm-water  rivers  and  bays 
of  the  Southern  United  States,  whose  water 


never  freezes  and  stays  above  90  degrees 
through  the  heat  of  a  four-month  summer? 
Biologists  claim  that  few  fish  could  survive 
In  water  much  warmer.  Joseph  DlNunno, 
director  of  the  AEC's  office  of  environmental 
affairs,  admits  this  is  one  of  the  problems 
he's  meet  concerned  about. 

Another  Is  multiple  use  of  the  same  body 
of  water  by  a  number  of  atomic  power 
plants. 

"Ten  plants  on  the  same  lake  or  river  may 
not  hurt  you,"  DlNunno  says.  "Eleven  may 
not  and  even  twelve  may  not.  But  somewhere 
you'll  put  In  Just  one  more  plant  and  you'll 
get  pushed  over  the  edge." 

A  survey  earlier  this  month  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post  shows  there  are  two  or  more 
nuclear  power  plants  built  or  being  buUt  on 
at  least  25  U.S.  waterways. 

By  1974,  the  survey  showed,  there  will  be 
four  atomic  power  plants  on  the  Delaware 
River,  fotir  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
four  on  the  Ohio  River.  There  will  be  five 
nuclear  plants  on  the  Hudson  River,  five 
on  the  Illinois  River  and  six  on  northern 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Lake  Michi- 
gan will  lead  the  U.S.  In  nuclear  plants  In 
1974:  It  will  have  nine  atomic  plants  along 
Its  shores. 

More  subtle  and  potentially  more  serious 
than  thermal  pollution  Is  the  threat  of  con- 
tamination of  the  air  and  water  by  the  radio- 
active discharge  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

TINT  TRACES 

All  nuclear  power  reactors  vent  tiny  traces 
of  radiation  through  microscopic  cracks  in 
the  reactors  and  through  the  bombardment 
of  exterior  metal  parts  by  neutrons  escaping 
the  inner  cores. 

These  small  bits  of  radiation  show  up 
mostly  as  radioactive  strontium,  cesium. 
Iodine,  krypton  and  tritium.  The  strontium 
and  cesium  escape  as  mlnlscule  silvers  of 
metal  and  are  usually  trapped  before  they're 
released  to  the  water  outside  the  plant. 
While  Iodine  can  also  be  caught.  It  can  also 
be  released  as  a  gas.  The  krypton  Is  always 
released  as  a  gas  and  Is  allowed  to  escap>e 
through  "vent"  stacks  Into  the  atmosphere 
above  the  plant. 

Tritium  Is  a  radioactive  form  of  hydrogen 
gas  that  dissolves  instantly  in  tfie  power 
plant's  cooling  water  once  It  escapes  from 
the  reactor.  Extremely  difficult  and  expen- 
sive to  separate  from  the  water,  it  must  be 
discharged  into  whatever  river  or  lake  the 
coolant  was  taken  from  in  the  first  place. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  says  that 
nuclear  plants  operating  today  release  iodine, 
krypton  and  tritium  Into  the  environment 
that  is  1  per  cent  or  less  than  the  allowable 
limit   set  by  radiation  guidelines. 

Its  critics  concede  that  this  Is  generally 
true,  but  complain  that  this  does  not  tell 
how  much  radioactivity  the  16  nuclear  plants 
operating  in  the  U.S.  today  have  released  in 
their  lifetimes. 

THREE  IN   EXCESS 

In  a  recent  study  of  nine  operating  nuclear 
plants,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  found 
three  plants  releasing  radioactive  gases  into 
the  air  that  far  exceeded  the  AEC's  "1  per 
cent"  estimates. 

For  example.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electrics  Hum- 
boldt Bay  plant  near  Eureka,  Calif,  vented 
off  gaseous  radioactive  iodine  that  was  11 
per  cent  of  its  allowable  limit  in  1967  and 
8  per  cent  of  the  limit  In  1968.  The  same 
plant  released  almost  900,000  "curies"  of  ra- 
dioactive krypton  in  1967  and  again  in  1968, 
more  than  half  the  allowable  limits  in  both 
years. 

While  the  AEC  claims  that  the  almost 
weightless  krypton  gas  escapes  immediately 
Into  the  upper  atmosphere  where  It  can  do 
no  harm,  skeptics  remain  unconvinced. 

"What  happens  If  the  wind  Unt  blowing 
up  and  what  happens  when  It  rains?"  asks 
Johns  Hopkins  University  radiologist  Edward 
Radford.  "I'll  tell  you  what  happens.  If  the 
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wind  is  blowing  away  from  the  plant,  the 
krypton  goes  downwind  with  it.  If  it's  rain- 
ing, the  krypton  adheres  to  dust  parUcles  or 
raindrops  and  settles  down  to  earth  Just 
like  the  fallout  from  an  atom  bomb  test." 

Described  by  most  observers  as  a  "middle- 
of-the-road  '  critic.  Dr.  Radford  said  he  al- 
most accepted  the  Idea  that  krypton  was  no 
radiation  threat  untu  he  saw  a  public  health 
.uudy  on  the  worldwide  growth  of  nuclear 
power. 

•The  Public  Health  Service  estimated.  Dr. 
Radford  said,  "that  if  nuclear  power  grows 
the  way  its  expected  we  would  have  the 
maximum  permissible  concentration  of 
radioactive  krypton  (half-Ufe  10  years)  In 
the  world's  atmosphere  by  the  year  2060." 

Half-liie  is  the  time  it  takes  for  half  the 
atoms  of  a  radioactive  substance  to  disinte- 
grate. Then  it  takes  the  same  amount  of 
time  for  half  the  remaining  atoms  to  dis- 
integrate, and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  Public  Health  Service  also  measured 
atomic  power  plant's  leakage  of  tritium, 
which  13  Itself  a  gas  but  which  largely  es- 
capes from  nuclear  plants  dissolved  In  the 
discharged  cooling  water. 

While  still  below  permissible  limits,  the 
amount  of  tritium  dUcharged  by  nuclear 
plants  is  growing,  partly  because  power  pro- 
duction is  growing  and  partly  because  the 
plants  seem  to  degrade  as  they  get  older. 

TRirrfM    LEAKS 

Con  Edison's  Indian  Point  plant  on  the 
Hudson  River,  for  example,  leaked  125  curies 
of  tritium  in  1966.  more  than  twice  that  a 
year  later  and  six  times  that  by  1968. 

Southern  California's  San  Onofre  plant, 
located  less  than  5.000  yards  from  the  West- 
ern White  House  at  San  Clemente.  discharged 
almost  2.400  curies  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean  In 
1968.  its  first  full  year  of  operation.  So  far, 
no  study  has  been  made  of  subsequent  years. 

What  worries  scientists  most  about  tri- 
tium leakage  Is  that  it's  so  hard  to  stop  and 
that  once  leaked  It  stays  so  long  (a  12.3  year 
half -life)  and  Is  so  difficult  to  clean  up. 

"It's  not  like  the  other  discharges,"  says 
Johns  Hopkins'  Dr.  Radford.  "Tou  Just  can't 
comb  tritium  out  of  the  air  or  water  once  It 
gets  there,  and  It  also  combines  freely  with 
the  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  carbon  of  every 
living  cell  known  to  medicine." 

Tiny  traces  of  radiation  released  to  the  air 
and  water,  argues  the  AEC's  Joseph  DlNunno, 
don't  mean  that  people  are  exposed  to  It, 
and  therein  lies  another  debate  about  how 
atomic  power  strikes  the  environment. 

While  It's  true  that  most  of  the  radioactiv- 
ity released  from  atomic  power  plants  never 
gets  far  from  the  plant  sites,  it's  also  true 
that  a  groMiing  number  of  people  live  close 
by. 

In  studying  21  sites  where  nuclear  plants 
are  being  built,  the  Public  Health  Service 
found  that  more  than  1.4  million  people  live 
less  than  10  miles  from  the  plants'  sites,  with 
another  50  mlUion  within  50  miles. 

These  people  can  come  in  contact  with  the 
radiation  released  from  the  plants  through 
their  drinking  water  and  food.  One  of  the  few 
studies  the  Public  Health  Service  has  done 
on  that  subject  was  at  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son's Dresden  pltmt. 

Strontlvmi  89  was  found  In  snow  a  hall 
mile  from  the  plant,  ceslum-137  In  corn 
growing  about  the  same  distance  away  and 
iodine- 131  In  the  thyroid  glands  of  cattle 
grazing  almost  two  miles  from  the  plant. 

The  AEC's  Savannah  River  plant  released 
as  much  as  100  curies  of  tritium  per  day  to 
the  air  and  even  more  to  the  river,  which  led 
one  physicist  to  wonder  what  the  tritium 
levels  were  in  a  herd  of  deer  Uvlng  on  an 
Island  near  the  plant. 

"The  deer  had  tritium  throughout  their 
bodies,"  says  Johns  Hopkins'  Dr.  Radford, 
"even  in  their  DNA."  the  genetic  molecules. 
"The  question  Is,  will  this  hurt  their  off- 
spring?" 


There  Is  little  information  about  the  effect 
on  living  creatures  of  radioactive  agents. 

One  of  the  few  studies  of  "low-dose"  radia- 
tion was  done  by  Britain's  pioneering  Dr. 
Alice  Stewart,  who  only  two  months  ago  pub- 
lished the  first  results  of  her  22-year  survey 
of  the  relation  of  childhood  cancers  to  X-raya 
of  their  mothers  while  pregnant. 

POSSIBILITIES    OF    ACCIDENTS 

Writing  in  the  respected  British  Journal, 
The  Lancet,  Dr.  Stewart  said  that  she  was 
able  to  compare  7.649  children  who  had 
died  of  cancer  before  the  age  of  10  with  7.649 
children  who  had  lived  to  the  age  of  10 
cancer-free.  Both  groups  of  chUdren  were 
matched  for  sex,  age  and  locale  where  they 
grew  up.  Dr.  Stewart  found  that  the  rate  of 
fatal  cancers  went  up  with  the  number  of 
times  the  children  had  been  X-rayed  before 
birth. 

"The  fetal  doses  may  need  to  be  revised  In 
the  Ught  of  further  evidence,"  Dr.  Stewart 
said,  "but  If  they  are  correct  we  would  expect 
that  among  one  million  children  exposed 
shortly  before  birth  to  one  rad  of  ionizing 
radiations,  there  would  be  an  extra  300  to  800 
deaths  before  the  age  of  10  years  due  to 
radiation-induced  cancer." 

"One  rad"  Is  much  more  than  the  five-to- 
flfteen  thousandths  of  a  rad  that  might  be 
received  each  year  by  people  living  near 
atomic  plants  and  it  is  a  lot  less  than  the 
radiation  received  by  victims  of  the  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  bomb  blasts.  But  It  still 
lies  in  the  range  of  what  radiologists  call 
"low-dose"  effects  comparable  to  the  small 
"fallout"  from  nuclear  power  plants. 

Critics  of  nuclear  power  have  also  focused 
on  possible  accidents  in  the  plants. 

Since  the  nuclear  fuel  In  an  atomic  power 
plant  cannot  come  together  suddenly,  a  nu- 
clear explosion  In  a  power  plant  Is  not  possi- 
ble. 

But  there  is  a  remote  chance  that  loss  of 
cooling  with  abrupt  melting  of  fuel  could 
vent  radioactivity  outside  the  plant — ^more 
fallout  than  an  atomic  explosion. 

The  AEC  has  taken  elaborate  steps  to  make 
certain  that  nothing  like  this  ever  happens 
It  Insists  that  each  reactor  have  a  second, 
standby  coolant.  In  addition,  automatic  con- 
trols shut  down  the  reactor  Immediately 
when  any  coolant  Is  lost. 

Nevertheless,  the  AEC  requires  owners  of 
atomic  power  plants  cover  themselves  with 
as  much  Insurance  as  they  can. 

The  AEC  has  done  what  most  people  be- 
lieve has  been  thorough  policing  of  accident 
posslblUtles.  But  is  the  AEC  tough  enough? 
The  question  Is  before  the  AEC  right  now, 
in  tne  appUcaUon  of  Long  Island  Ughtlng 
Co.  to  operate  an  atomic  power  plant  near 
the  town  of  Shoreham  on  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island.  In  a  recent  bearing.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  plant  Is  located  7500 
feet  from  the  launching  site  of  a  NIKE  mlssUe 
base  and  about  3  miles  from  the  end  of  a 
runway  used  by  Grumman  Aircraft  to  test 
experimental  planes. 

One  member  of  the  Uoyd  Harbor  study 
group  protesting  the  plant  said  he  was  told 
by  a  nuclear-safety  specialist  that  the  AEC 
has  no  experience  dealing  with  nuclear 
plants  near  missile  bases,  nor  are  there  any 
regulations  that  cover  them.  An  AEC  official 
says  the  only  thing  like  a  precedent  Is  the 
nearness  (five  miles)  of  Homestead  Air  Force 
Base  to  the  Florida  Power  and  Light  Co.'s 
nuclear  plant  at  Turkey  Point. 

Has  the  AEC  done  enough  to  guard  against 
accidents?  The  independent  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Reactor  Safeguards  doesn't  think 
so,  and  recently  complained  that  "because  of 
funding  limitations  and  other  reasons"  the 
AEC  has  done  almost  nothing  about  re- 
searching new  methods  of  dealing  with  rup- 
tures m  the  primary  coolant  piping  that 
could  bring  on  partial  or  complete  melt- 
downs  of  fud. 


In  the  face  of  new  fears  of  thermal  pollu- 
tion, the  nuclear  power  Industry  has  taken 
some  additional  steps. 

Fifteen  utUltles  building  24  of  the  98  nu- 
clear plants  now  under  construction  are  in- 
stalling special  cooling  towers  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  discharge  water  before  of 
discharge  water  before  returning  it  to  the 
river  or  lake  it  came  from. 

But  cooling  towers  cost  anywhere  from  $8 
to  $10  million,  which  uUlltles  are  reluctant 
to  add  to  an  atomic  power  plant  that  already 
costs  as  much  as  $400  million. 

"I  personally  think,"  says  John  Kemper, 
manager  of  engineering  for  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.,  which  Is  putting  cooling  towers 
In  four  nuclear  plants,  "that  the  public  will 
have  to  pay  for  some  of  this  cleanup.  We 
Just  have  to  get  some  rate  relief  for  all  this 
expense." 

Many  people  in  the  power  industry  don't 
think  radiation  leakage  is  as  big  a  problem, 
so  they're  less  willing  to  do  something  about 
it.  Others  think  it  Is  a  far  more  difficult 
problem  than  thermal  pollution. 

One  of  a  few  who  thinks  It  might  not  be 
too  hard  to  solve  Is  John  Simpson,  president 
of  Westinghouse  Power  Co.  He  says  that 
engineering  changes  can  be  made  In  West- 
inghouse reactors  to  cut  down  liquid  radio- 
active discharges  (Including  tritium)  to  Just 
about  zero.  Simpson  says  such  changes  would 
cost  no  more  than  $1  million  a  plant. 

Gas  discharge  such  as  radioactive  krypton 
might  be  harder  to  bring  down  close  to  zero. 

"Tou'd  need  considerably  more  equip- 
ment," says  one  nuclear  expert,  "to  contain 
gases  like  krypton.  It  might  cost  you  more 
than  the  cooling  towers  for  thermal  pollu- 
tion." 

It  could  turn  out  that  the  AEC  might  be 
forced  to  reduce  radioactive  discharges,  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion insists  on  it. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  has  started  a  two-year  study  to  de- 
termine whether  the  federal  guidelines  con- 
trolling radiation  discharge  should  be  made 
more  strict.  HEWs  Dr.  Arthur  Wolfe  two 
weeks  ago  suggested  that  certain  standards 
would  be  tightened. 

"I'm  thinking  specifically  of  lodine-131." 
Dr  Wolff  said.  "There  Is  fresh  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  human  thyroid  gtand  Is  two 
to  three  times  more  sensitive  to  radioactive 
iodine  than  we  once  thought.  We  may  have 
to  adjust  our  guidelines  on  Iodine  releases 

accordingly."'  ^     .  ^      , 

Many  radiologists  believe  that  the  federal 
government  must  adjust  its  thinking  on 
radioactivity  of  all  kinds— medical  X-rays, 
emanations  from  color  television  sets  and 
the  added  radiation  received  by  people  flying 
high-altitude  Jets.  Each  impact  of  radiation 
has  some  biological  influence,  though  how 
much  is  not  known  precisely. 

•There  Is  no  threshold  to  radiation  dam- 
age let's  understand  that."  says  Johns  Hop- 
kins" Dr.  Edward  Radford.  ""What's  more,  we 
don't  understand  what  latent  damage  radia- 
tion does  to  cells." 

In  many  ways,  atomic  power  Is  growing  at 
a  difficult  Ume.  The  public,  sensitive  about 
dangerous  pollution  from  its  present  power 
plants,  is  becoming  aware  that  atomic  plants 
may  have  dangerous  pollution  of  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  needs 
more  cheap  electricity,  which  nuclear  power 
can  provide.  Nuclear  pollution  may  be  on 
the  way  to  solution  In  these  early  days  of 
the  Industry  instead  of  waiting  for  the  kind 
of  delayed  awareness  that  happened  with 
coal  and  oil. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards in  a  letter  last  year  told  the  AEC  to 
move  faster  to  control  radioactive  wastes,  and 
one  member  of  the  committee  said  that 
radlaUon  leveU  can  be  reduced  to  10  per 
cent — maybe  even  1  per  cent — of  i^esent 
levels. 


y^    ^^  ^     ^\    t\J  ^^ 
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ElXCnUCITT   FOR  THB  PUTCTU:— IV:    MABYLAND 

A-Pi^nt:  Boon  ok  a  Menace? 
(By  John  Hanrahan) 
The  nuclear  power  plant  being  built  at 
CAlvert  cuffs.  Md.,  provides  a  case  study  both 
lor  those  who  consider  atomic  energy  the 
key  to  the  nation's  growing  power  needs  and 
for  those  who  view  it  as  a  potential  menace. 
To  the   Atomic   Energy   Commission   and 
many  utility  companies,  such  nuclear  power 
plants  are  a  big  part  of  the  solution  to  the 
electricity  shortage  that  has  brought  black- 
outs and  brownouts  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
in  recent  years. 

C.  E.  Utermohle.  board  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.. 
says  that  his  arms  »387  million.  1.6-mllllon 
kilowatt  plant  will  be  safe  and  reUable  and 
wUl  pose  no  threat  to  human  life  or  the 
ecology  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Utermohle  and  other  supporters  of  the 
plant  on  the  Western  Shore  of  the  Bay.  45 
miles  south  of  Washington,  feel  that  an 
Increasing  number  of  nuclear  power  plants — 
In  contrast  to  •fossil  fuel"  plants  using  coal, 
oil  or  gas — must  be  built  In  the  near  future 
to  cope  with  the  ever-Increasing  need  for 
electricity. 

To  the  critics,  the  rapid  proliferation  of 
such  faciUtles  raises  a  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment through  release  of  radiation,  heating  of 
waterways  and  possible  accidents.  The  po- 
tential for  damage  is  even  higher,  the  critics 
contend,  when  the  facility  Is  situated  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  a  treasure  house  of  seafood 
and  the  provider  of  millions  of  hours  of 
recreation  annually. 

What  some  critics  fear  most  Is  that  the 
ten  or  more  nuclear  plants  projected  for  the 
Bay  area  In  the  next  decade  could  wreak 
ecological  havoc  and  endanger  future  gener- 
ations. Calvert  ClUTs,  they  think.  Is  a  prece- 
dent. 

But  beyond  these  arguments,  common  to 
nuclear  power  plants  around  the  country, 
are  questions  about  how  the  plans  moved 
from  the  drawing  boards  to  reality.  The 
process,  critics  and  even  some  supporters  of 
the  project  say.  was  carried  out  so  quietly 
over  a  period  of  years  that  opponents  learned 
about  it  too  late  to  mount  an  effective  cam- 
paign to  block  the  plant  or  have  It  relocated. 
The  company  said  It  picked  about  60  pos- 
sible sltee  in  the  early  19608  befor.e  settling 
on  Calvert  Cliffs. 

Jess  W.  Malcolm,  executive  director  of  the 
nonprofit,  conservationist  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation.  Inc.,  says  that  there  were  at 
least  30  separate  actions  involved  in  the 
decision-making  process  by  federal  and  state 
agencies  to  clear  the  way  for  the  Calvert 
Cliffs  plant.  Seldom,  he  says,  were  citizens' 
views  seriously  sought. 

"In  short,  the  decision  to  permit  a  nuclear 
power  plant  to  operate  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
Is  being  made  in  a  series  of  minor  decisions, 
suggesting  de  facto  approval  of  the  facility  at 
every  step  of  the  way,"  Malcolm  says.  "All  of 
these  steps  were  taken  when.  In  fact,  the 
basic  question  of  whether  a  nuclear  plant 
that  would  use  Chesapeake  Bay  water* 
should  be  constructed  at  Calvert  Cliffs  was 
never  asked." 

HCAHINCS  IN   1969 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Radford,  professor  of  en- 
vironmental medicine  at  John  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity is  among  the  scores  of  people  who 
have  criticized  the  events  In  the  declslon- 
maUng  process. 

He  notes  that  In  May  of  1969,  the  AEC 
began  hearings  on  Baltimore  Oas  and  Elec- 
trlc's  application  for  a  construction  permit. 

Although  opponents  regarded  this  as  the 
key  hearing  in  blocking  the  plant,  the  AEC 
pointed  out  that  the  law  governing  such 
proceedings  prohibited  presentation  of  testi- 
mony regarding  the  choice  of  plant  locatl(«i, 
thermal  effects  on  marine  life  in  the  Bay. 
power  line  location  and  the  relationship  be- 


tween the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  actual 
power  needs  of  the  are.A  to  be  served. 

Testimony  was  therefore  limited  strictly 
to  matters  regarding  actual  pltint  construc- 
tion. 

Radford  says  it  subsequently  developed 
that  witnesses  were  not  permitted  to  chal- 
lenge the  standards  for  the  release  of  radio- 
active materials  to  the  environment.  The 
hearing  was  "pure  window  dressing."  Rad- 
ford contends. 

The  next  hearing  was  before  the  Maryland 
Public  Service  Commission  In  July,  1969.  The 
question  was  whether  a  new  Maryland  law. 
which  became  effective  July  1.  1968,  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant.  The  new 
law  gave  the  PSC  the  right  to  approve  power 
plant  location  and  operating  plans  for  such 
plants  on  which  construction  had  not  begun. 

At  this  hearing.  less  than  two  months  after 
it  had  testified  before  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  a  permit  for  construction 
which  theoretically  had  not  yet  begtin,  Baltl- 
raDre  Gas  and  Electric  argued  before  the 
PSC  that  It  had,  in  fact,  begun  construction 
a  year  earlier. 

The  regulatory  agencies  paid  little  heed  to 
the  apparent  contradiction  In  testimony.  The 
AEC  granted  the  construction  permit;  the 
PSC  said  that  the  new  law  did  not  apply  to 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant. 

The  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  non- 
profit organization  which  receives  some  state 
funds,  issued  a  report  last  winter  calling  the 
plant  "an  acceptable  risk"  when  looked  upon 
as  "an  experimental  tool."  The  academy  re- 
port also  urged  a  moratorium  on  additional 
nuclear  power  plants  on  the  bay  until  en- 
vironmental studies  are  made,  but  efforts  by 
some  legislators  last  winter  to  impose  such 
a  moratoriiun  and  to  block  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
plant   failed  miserably. 

The  final  state  permit,  for  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  bay  to  cool  the  plant's  generators,  was 
granted  last  spring. 

Maryland's  director  of  water  resources  at- 
tached strict  restrictions  on,  among  other 
things,  the  radiation  that  would  be  dis- 
charged Into  the  bay.  But  a  Baltimore  Oas 
and  Electric  spokesman  noted  that  a  slmlllar 
case  in  Minnesota  Is  being  challenged  on 
grounds  that  only  the  AEC  can  set  radiation 
standards,  and  said  that  Maryland's  tougher 
restrictions  for  Calvert  Cliffs  "would  be  null 
and  void  "  If  the  court  rules  in  the  AEC's 
favor. 

TTie  water  use  permit-  issued  by  Maryland 
limits  the  permlssable  radioactivity  level  In 
liquid  discharges  to  1  per  cent  of  what  AEC 
allows. 

Dr.  Nell  Solomon.  Maryland's  health  di- 
rector, say  the  AEC  would  permit  too  high 
a  release  of  radioactive  tritium  from  the 
plant  and  possibly  "cause  unacceptable  con- 
centrations In  shellfish  In  the  waters  receiv- 
ing the  discharge." 

Also,  Solomon  says.  Baltimore  Gas  and 
Hectrlc  must  register  the  plant  "as  a  po- 
tential air  pollution  source"  because  It  will 
emit  radioactive  Isotopes  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  company  contends  the  amount  to  be 
released  will  be  so  Insignificant  as  to  pose  no 
hazard. 

company's  response 

As  to  the  frequent  citizens'  charges  that 
the  company  kept  the  proposed  Calvert  Cliffs 
plant  shrouded  in  secrecy  until  it  was  too 
late  to  mount  effective  opposition.  Baltimore 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.  responds  that  all  of  its 
actions  have  been  taken  openly  and  with  ac- 
companying publicity. 

"I  believe  that  Baltimore  Oas  and  Electric 
Is  quite  open  In  Its  planning  about  power 
plant  sites,"  says  company  president  Uter- 
mohle. 

"More  than  3'^  years  ago.  In  mld-1966.  we 
publicly  requested  rezonlng  of  our  Calvert 
County  property  as  the  possible  location  of 
a  nuclear  power  plant.  The  Associated  Press 
carried  a  story  on  the  event. 

"About  a  year  after  that,  in  May,  1967,  we 


held  the  largest  news  conference  in  the 
history  of  the  company  to  announce  speclflc 
plans  for  the  project  to  the  public  and  to 
answer  any  and  all  questions  which  might 
arise. . . . 

"It  was  almost  a  year  later  that  we  finally 
began  site  preparation  and  excavation.  Yet 
no  clear  opposition  appeared  until  the  year 
after  that — 1969 — during  the  final  stages  of 
our  application  for  an  AEC  nuclear  con- 
struction permit." 

For  Maryland,  at  least,  Calvert  Cliffs  Is  the 
guinea  pig  for  the  nuclear  power  Industry. 
Supporters  of  the  project,  such  as  William 
W.  Eaton,  chairman  of  a  task  force  appointed 
by  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel,  foresee  a  threefold 
to  eightfold  Increase  In  the  poAer  needs 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  by  the  year 
2000. 

SIX   PLANTS   EXPECTED 

According  to  10-year  plans  filed  by  the 
utility  companies  with  the  Maryland  Public 
Service  Commission  last  winter,  at  least  six 
nuclear  power  plants  are  likely  to  be  built 
In  Maryland  In  the  next  10  years  In  addition 
to  the  Calvert  Cliffs  facility. 

Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  has  said  It 
would  make  a  determination  sometime  this 
year  as  to  the  type  of  1.6  million  kilowatt 
plants — nuclear  or  fossil — that  It  will  build 
at  Bush  River  off  Chesapeake  Bay  rd.  north  of 
Baltimore.  Completion  would  come  In  1979. 

The  Potomac  Edison  Co.  filed  plans  for  a 
650,000  kilowatt  plant  to  be  located  either 
at  Point  of  Rocks.  Md..  or  Grafton,  W.  Va..  or 
Washington.  Pa. 

The  company  notes.  In  documents  filed 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission,  that  if 
nuclear  energy  is  used,  the  plant  will  have 
to  be  at  least  1.1  million  kilowatts.  At  any 
rate,  the  company  says,  construction  Is  to  be 
completed  In  1978. 

ANOTHER    CONTROVERSY 

Recently,  another  storm  of  controversy  de- 
veloped over  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.'s 
plans  to  build  either  two  nuclear  or  fossil 
fuel  plants  on  the  Potomac  River  at  Sandy 
Point  in  Charles  County.  Plans  call  for  each 
unit  to  be  1.050,000  kilowatts,  with  com- 
pletion In  1977  and  1979.  respectively. 

Still  being  kept  under  wraps  by  Pepco  Is 
another  planned  1  million  kilowatt  plant. 
According  to  company  plans  filed  with  the 
Public  Service  Conunission.  the  site  and  type 
of  fuel  for  the  plant  have  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. Construction  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
In  January  1971  and  be  completed  by  Jan- 
uary 1978.  but  the  public  has  yet  to  be 
apprised  of  the  specific  plana. 

Although  these  are  the  only  power  plant 
plans  currently  on  file  with  the  Public  Sen'- 
Ice  Commission  that  could  tise  nuclear  fuel, 
additional  proposals  may  be  expected  In  the 
years  to  come.  As  the  governors'  task  force 
stated: 

"Arbitrarily,  It  can  be  assumed  that  half 
the  electric  generating  plants  In  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Region  in  the  year  2000  will  be 
nuclear.  In  this  case  the  increased  demand 
for  power  during  the  next  three  decades  In 
the  Bay  region  .  .  .  could  mean  building 
five  more  3000-megawatt  nuclear  power 
plants  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region,  I.e. 
about  10  more  Calvert  Cliffs  plants." 

The  Chesapeake  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Association,  along  with  other  environ- 
ment and  conservation  groupis,  has  expressed 
the  view  that  much  of  the  planning  for 
future  power  needs  constitutes  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy. 

The  organization  expressed  It  this  way  In 
a  news  release  last  Spring: 

"Estimates  of  future  power  needs  are  based 
on  an  estimated  increase  in  population  as 
well  as  an  Increaae  in  consumption  per  per- 
son. This  Is  a  statistical  extrapolation  which, 
If  accepted  as  a  goal,  can  be  made  to  come 
true. 

"The  cost*  of  attaining  such  a  goal  have 
not,    however,    been    calculated.    Would    a 
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ruined  environment  make  life  not  worth  the 
candle?  Or  would  we  be  better  off  with 
candles?' 

To  CEPA  and  many  other  concerned  en- 
vironment groups,  "present  plans  for  In- 
creased power  capacity  by  the  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  should  be  halted  and  restudled 
In  the  light  of  what  the  real  need  for  power 
may  be  and  how  much.  If  any,  of  the  re- 
maining environmental  quality  we  can  trade 
for  It  and  still  survive." 

Earlier  this  month,  the  AEC  turned  down 
still  another  proposal  by  opponents  of  Cal- 
vert cuffs  to  halt  construcUon. 

Before  the  plant  will  be  allowed  to  oper- 
ate the  AEC  said,  the  company  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  plan  detaUlng  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  the  faclUty.  By  that 
time,  with  close  to  »400  mllUon  spent,  no 
one  seriously  believes  the  AEC  would  refuse 
an  operating  permit. 

Perhaps,  Chairman  Edmund  Muskle  (D- 
Malne)  of  the  Senate  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion subcommittee  said  recenUy,  Maryland 
and  the  nation  learned  something  from  Cal- 
vert Cliffs  and  can  be  on  guard  to  see  that 
such  future  plants  are  not  eetobllshed  facts 
of  life  before  citizen  concern  Is  aroused. 

At  Calvert  Cliffs,  Muskle  said,  the  plant 
built  up  such  a  "momentum"  that  the 
state  and  its  concerned  citizens  "were  fore- 
closed .  .  .  from  taking  sufficient  steps"  to 
regulate  It. 

So  the  utlUtles.  the  citizens  and  the  state 
government  will  be  watching  the  Calvert 
cuffs  plant  In  the  years  to  come. 

If  the  plant  In  the  words  of  Hugh  Hunter, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Maryland  Public  Serv- 
ice Conunission,  "proves  to  be  a  good  citi- 
zen" and  not  a  hazard  to  the  bay  and  human 
life,  then  nuclear  power  plants  can  be  ex- 
pected to  spring  up  all  over  the  state. 

"The  utility  companies  are  laying  back 
right  now.  watching  what  happens  at  Calvert 
cuffs."  Hunter  says.  "If  this  plant  Is  a  suc- 
cess, then  there's  little  question  that  you're 
going  to  Eee  many  more  such  plants  buUt  In 
this  state  In  the  years  to  come." 


TERRORIST  KIDNAPING  MOVE- 
MENTS ABROAD 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, August  24,  1970,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  submitted  Senate  Resolution  454. 
I  assure  the  Senator  of  my  full  support 
for  this  wise  measure  and  urge  all  Sena- 
tors to  give  it  their  prompt  and  total 
support. 

The  resolution  is  responsive  to  a  new 
and  odious  tactic  currently  in  fashion 
among  radical  terrorists  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  This  is  the  tactic  of  seizing 
innocent  aliens  in  a  foreign  nation  and 
holding  them  hostage  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  radical  political  goals  in  that 
foreign  nation. 

This  tactic  has  been  refined  to  a  bar- 
barous perfection  in  recent  months.  The 
favorite  targets  of  these  mad  and  cow- 
ardly kidnapers  are  Americans.  The 
most  recent  outrages  have  been  com- 
mitted In  Uruguay,  where  the  Tupa- 
maros  terrorist  movement  is  struggling 
to  win  with  terror  what  it  cannot  win 
through  legitimate  political  practices. 

Twice  these  political  brigands  have 
seized  Americans,  threatening  to  mur- 
der them  if  the  Uruguayan  Government 
refused  to  release  the  lef twing  terrorists 
it  has  succeeded  in  putting  behind  bars. 
One  American — Daniel  Mitrione — ^has 
already  been  murdered  by  the  Tupa- 
maros. 

As   we    speak    here,    Mr.    President, 


another  American  and  a  Brazilian  are 
being  held  by  the  Tupamaros.  The  Amer- 
ican is  Dr.  Claude  L.  Fly  from  Port 
Collins,  Colo.  Dr.  Fly  is  a  dedicated  public 
servant  who  has  been  sharing  his  agri- 
cultural expertise  with  the  Uruguayan 
Government. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  Is  making 
every  effort  to  rescue  Dr.  Fly.  Our  own 
State  Department  is  cooperating  in  every 
way  possible.  We  all  pray  they  will  be 
successful. 

What  we  can  do  here  and  now,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  try  to  minimize  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  terrorist  activities  in  the 
future.  Senate  Resolution  454  calls  upon 
the  President  to  initiate  bilateral  and, 
where  appropriate,  multilateral  agree- 
ments binding  the  signatory  nations  to 
do  all  they  can  to  protect  American  per- 
sonnel from  such  terrorists  and  to 
prosecute  them  vigorously  when  they 
are  apprehended. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  provides 
that  signatory  nations  would  institute 
extradition  arrangements  and  other  pro- 
cedures that  would  frustrate  the  terror- 
ist goal  of  getting  released  comrades  to 
safety  in  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  command  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  submitting  this  timely  and 
humane  resolution.  I  urge  its  swift 
adoption.       

PRESIDENT  NIXON  REVIVES  L.  B.  J.'S 
PET  "GIVEAWAY" 

Mr.  wniilAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today's  Washington  DaUy  News 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Nixon 
Quietly  Revives  L.  B.  J.'s  Pet  Giveaway'," 
written  by  Dan  Thomasson. 

In  the  article,  Mr.  Thomasson  suggests 
that  a  "multimillion-dollar  giveaway" 
that  had  been  approved  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Johnson  administration  and 
canceled  in  the  early  days  of  the  Nixon 
administration  has  now  been  revived. 

As  one  who  was  highly  critical  of 
this  project,  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  re- 
port is  in  error;  however,  to  be  sure  I 
am  asking  the  departments  for  more  de- 
tsdls  and  may  have  some  comments  on 
this  later. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Thomasson's  article  and  my  comments 
on  the  same  project,  as  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  October  30,  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NntON    QUIETLT    REVIVia  L.   B.   J.'S   PTT 

"QrVEAWAY" 

(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

President  Nixon — prodded  by  former  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson — quietly  has  re- 
vived a  pet  LBJ  project  In  Austin,  Tex., 
despite  charges  It  U  a  "multl-mlUlon-doUar 
giveaway." 

Top  congressional  sources  said  today  an 
angry  Mr.  Johnson  urged  Mr.  Nixon  to  res- 
urrect the  project  which  involves  more 
than  $7  mUUon  In  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration (FHA)  grants  and  loans  and  trans- 
fer of  26.6  acres  of  federal  land  to  a  group 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  personal  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates. 

The  project,  rushed  thru  In  the  last  days 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  was  klUed 
by  the  Nixon  administration  last  year  after 
congressional  critics  questioned  Its  legality. 


The  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partment confirmed  today  It  had  withdrawn 
its  contest  of  the  land  transaction  with  the 
Austin  Geriatrics  Center,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
organization  which  plans  to  use  the  land 
and  loans  to  set  up  a  168-bed  nursing  home 
and  250-unlt  housing  complex  for  the  elderly. 

100  PER  CENT  FINANCING 

And  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  I>epartment  conceded  It  has  worked 
out  a  new  100  i>er  cent  federal  financing  deal 
with  the  Austin  organization.  The  organi- 
zers Include  J.  C.  Kellam.  manager  of  radio 
and  TV  properties  owned  by  Mr.  Johnson's 
family  in  Austin;  Frank  C.  Erwln  Jr.,  Austin 
attorney  and  longtime  Johnson  friend,  and 
Roy  A.  Butler,  Austin  auto  dealer  and  TV 
station  owner  who  also  has  been  a  close  aUy 
of  Mr.  Johnson's. 

The  congressional  sources  said  Mr.  John- 
son, infuriated  by  the  Nixon  administration's 
rejection  of  the  project,  pointedly  reminded 
Mr.  Nixon  that  he  (Johnson)  was  support- 
ing the  President's  policy  on  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

"Lyndon  considered  this  sort  of  a  home- 
town monument  to  his  administration."  the 
congressional  source  said.  "And  he  didn't  like 
it  at  all  when  Nixon  axed  It." 

nsH    HATCHERY 

The  land  Involved  had  been  a  fish  hatchery 
which  the  Interior  Department  declared  sur- 
plus and  transferred  to  HEW.  In  December. 
1968,  little  more  than  a  month  before  Mr. 
Johnson  was  to  leave  office.  HEW,  in  turn, 
deeded  It  to  the  Texas  group  over  strenuotis 
objections  of  some  HEW  officials. 

But  in  October.  1969,  the  NUon  admlnls- 
traUon  demanded  the  land  be  returned  to 
HEW  on  grounds  the  Texas  group  did  not 
have  the  proper  tax-exempt  status,  a  tech- 
nical move  designed  to  stop  the  transaction. 

A  HEW  spokesman  said  today,  however, 
that  this  problem  has  been  Ironed  out  and 
the  deed  to  Austin  Geriatrics  has  been  con- 
firmed. Altho  the  land  originally  had  been 
appraised  at  (2  mllUon.  its  value  was  set  at 
(640.000  in  deeding  It  over  at  no  cost  to  the 
Texas  group. 

The  original  deal  called  for  the  Texas  group 
to  get  loans  and  grants  totaling  around  t9 
mUUon  from  the  FHA,  HEW.  and  HUD  to 
put  up  the  geriatrics  complex.  To  finance  the 
10  per  cent  down-payment  required  for  FHA 
mortgage  guarantees,  the  group  was  per- 
mitted to  pledge  the  land  It  had  received 
free  from  HEW.  

In  August  of  last  year.  HUD  Secretary 
George  W.  Romney  personally  ordered  FHA 
officials  not  to  give  the  Texas  group  a  60-day 
extension  on  the  mortgage  commitments. 
And  in  September.  1969,  a  review  revealed  the 
commitments  "were  not  feasible"  and  the 
project  was  killed. 

In  January  of  this  year,  however,  a  month 
after  Mr.  Johnson  visited  Mr.  Nixon  in  the 
Vl^lte  House,  the  Texas  group  contacted  FHA 
and  was  told  It  could  submit  new  appUca- 
tlons.  On  May  7,  Austin  Geriatrics  submitted 
two  new  appllcaUons  and  on  July  8.  San 
Antonio  FHA  officials  said  the  new  plan  was 
feasible. 

STATEMENT     OF     SENATOR     JOHN     J.    WlIXIAMS 

Mr.  President,  today  I  call  attention  to  a 
highly  questionable  transaction  wherein  real 
estate  with  a  real  value  of  over  $2  mllUon 
was  given  away  in  the  last  90  days  of  the 
Johnson  Administration. 

Between  October  21,  1»«8,  and  January  20. 
1969  a  group  of  Texana.  Mr.  J.  C.  KeUum. 
Mr.  Roy  A.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Frank  C.  Erwln, 
Jr..  formed  a  nonprofit  corporation  and  then 
received  a  free  gift  from  the  Government  of 
26  >4  acres  of  choice  real  estate  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Austin,  Texas.  A  low  value  of  $642,000 
was  used,  but  actuaUy  this  valuation  was 
far  too  low  since  In  the  Oovemment  fUes 
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at  that  same  time  was  an  earlier  appraisal 
which  showed  a  valuation  on  this  same  land 
of  over  $2  million.  As  If  that  were  not 
enough.  In  addition  to  receiving  this  gift 
of  land  this  same  group  was  approved  for 
large  cash  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  for 
Federal  Housing  Administration  loans  total- 
ing over  W  minion  to  build  a  nursing  home 
and  apartments  on  this  same  project.  P.H.A. 
loans  are  not  supposed  to  be  for  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  construction  cost.  To 
provide  the  necessary  10  per  cent  down  pay- 
ment the  group  pledged  as  collateral  the 
land  which  the  government  had  Just  given 
them  plus  the  proceeds  of  three  cash  grants 
awarded  them  by  H.E.W.  totaling  nearly  a 
half  million  dollars.  This  meant  that  the 
group  would  have  no  money  Invested  In  the 
$10  million  project. 

The  files  Indicate  that  these  liberal  trans- 
actions were  arranged  upon  orders  from  the 
White  House,  and  official  approval  was  given 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  overrode  the  strenuous  objec- 
tions of  subordinates  who  recognized  this 
deal  as  a  land  grab  In  which  the  Interests 
of  the  Government  were  not  being  properly 
protected. 

I  shall  review  the  chronology  of  these 
transactions  and  let  the  record  speak  for  It- 
self. 

First  the  President  developed  the  Idea 
of  establishing  a  geriatric  center  In  Austin, 
Texas.  The  project  was  originally  supposed 
to  have  the  sponsorship  of  the  University 
of  TexE«:  but  the  University  soon  withdrew 
and  then  a  group  of  Individuals  formed  a 
so-called  nonprofit  organization  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  plans. 

On  October  29,  1968,  there  was  a  special 
meeting  at  the  White  House  to  discuss  this 
project.  Present  were  Mr.  M.  Nlmetz.  Special 
Assistant  to  Mr.  J.  Oalther,  representing  the 
President:  Dr.  Thomas  McCarthy,  National 
Center  for  Health  Services,  Research  and 
Development;  Mr.  H.  R.  Moskof.  President, 
Committee  of  Urban  Housing;  Mr.  T.  Ray 
Ogden  and  Mr.  C.  L.  TlUey,  of  Brooks,  Barr, 
Graeber  and  White,  of  the  Washington  and 
Austin  offices,  respectively;  Mr.  A.  H.  DUly, 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Health  Affairs.  Unlver- 
sltv  of  Texas.  Austin;  Mr  A.  D.  Grezzo. 
Chief.  Elderly  Nursing  Homes  and  Medical 
Facilities  Branch,  F.H.A.;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Cun- 
ningham and  Dr.  Milton  L.  Btmkoff,  both  of 
Division  of  Medical  Care  Administration, 
Public  Heatlh  Service. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  de- 
velop a  definitive  program  In  response  to 
the  President's  request  for  a  new  and  In- 
novative nursing  home  for  Austin,  Texas,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  representatives  of  the  University  of 
Texas  expressed  their  desire  to  cooperate 
completely  with  the  President:  however,  they 
insisted  on  a  permanent  well-built  building 
which  would  be  operated  according  to  high 
standards. 

In  view  of  the  local  bed  situation  (1400 
nursing  home  beds  In  Austin,  which  has  a 
population  of  200,000  and  a  new  medlcenter 
of  225  beds)  and  the  low  amount  of  financial 
reimbursement  under  current  Texas  regula- 
tions It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  the 
maximum  building  size  should  be  250  beds 
for  the  nursing  home 

The  National  Medical  Association  Founda- 
tion (N.M.AJ.)  program  was  discussed  In 
depth,  and  It  was  decided  to  use  the  N.M.A.P. 
plan  of  a  continuum  of  care  with  construc- 
tion of  a  niirslng  home  to  be  followed  by 
construction  of  housing  for  the  well-elderly 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Both  were  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  mftster  plan  for  the  site  which 
was  to  be  approved  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  construction  could  be  begun  by  De- 
cember 25,  1968.  I 

The  group  at  the  October  29  meeting  was 
told  that  26  acres  of  federal  land  then  being 
used   as   a   fish   hatchery  and  looatad  flT* 


minutes  east  of  the  center  of  Austin,  Texas, 
was  available.  That  was  prime  land  and  had 
been  valued  at  $2  per  square  foot,  or  over  $2 
million,  but  later  when  transferred  this  val- 
uation was  arbitrarily  reduced  to  $642,000. 
There  appears  to  be  no  Justification  for  this 
lower  appraisal. 

After  much  discussion  at  this  October  29 
meeting  this  federal  site  was  chosen.  S^- 
nlflcantly  as  of  the  date  this  property  (con- 
sisting of  2  tracts — one  of  6.79  acres  and  one 
of  20.704  acres)  was  selected  It  had  not  even 
been  declared  surplus,  nor  had  the  Texas 
group  filed  their  organization  papers. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  November  15,  1968,  the 
20  704  acres  plus  an  easement  of  .390  acres, 
for  a  total  of  21.094,  was  conveniently  re- 
ported as  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Interior 
Department,  and  four  days  later,  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1968.  It  was  declared  surplus.  This 
property  was  not  screened  for  use  by  the 
other  federal  agencies  as  Is  required  by  the 
law. 

Meanwhile  a  new  group  took  over.  On  this 
same  date,  November  19.  1968,  the  Austin 
Geriatrics  Center,  Inc.,  was  formed  under 
the  Texas  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  with 
directors  and  Incorporators  as  follows: 

Directors. — ^Frank  C.  Erwln,  Jr.,  Roy  A. 
Butler,  J.  C.  Kellam. 

Incorporators. — Burnell  Waldrep,  Richard 
C.  Gibson,  William  R.  Long. 

On  November  20,  1968,  Mr.  Sol  Elson,  Di- 
rector of  Siu-plus  Property,  sent  a  memoran- 
dum to  Mr.  Donald  F.  Simpson,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  giving  a  status 
report  on  the  surplus  property  situation  and 
raising  questions  which  needed  to  be  an- 
swered m  order  to  meet  time  tables  set  by 
his  superiors  ( namely,  to  get  this  transaction 
cleared  before  January  20,  1969).  In  this 
memorandum  Mr.  Elson  outlined  their  prob- 
lem as  follows: 

1.  They  had  not  yet  received  an  appli- 
cation, so  they  didn't  know  what  the  pro- 
posed program  was. 

2.  They  had  no  knowledge  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  corporation  that  was  to  get 
the  property  or  Its  financial  ability. 

They  assumed  It  would  be  eligible  as  a 
nonprofit  organization.  Since  the  construc- 
tion was  going  to  be  fully  subsidized  by  the 
federal  government  and  since  the  operation 
might  have  to  be  subsidized  Mr.  Elson  felt 
serious  doubt  might  exist  as  to  the  finan- 
cial feaslbUlty  of  the  project  unless  there 
were  a  pledge  for  underwriting  continuing 
long-term  operations  by  some  financially 
responsible  organization.  He  requested  ad- 
ditional Information  so  that  they  could  meet 
the  Administration's  wishes. 

On  November  22,  1968,  their  application 
was  filed  and  sent  to  Mr.  Sam  G.  Wynn,  Re- 
gional Representative,  Office  of  Surplus  Prop- 
erty UtUlzatlon,  H.E.W. 

On  November  26,  1968,  the  remaining  5.79 
acres  were  reported  as  excess  to  the  needs 
of  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  November  27,  1968,  Mr.  Donald 
Simpson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  H.E.W.,  gave 
Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  a  report  promis- 
ing that  the  property  would  be  ready  for  de- 
livery by  December  11,  but  Mr.  Simpson 
raised  a  question  as  to  whether  publicity  of 
the  transaction  would  be  appropriate. 

On  November  29,  1968,  the  6.79  acres, 
which  on  November  26  had  been  declared 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, was  officially  declared  surpliis.  Again 
there  was  no  screening  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies as  to  Its  possible  use. 

On  December  6,  1968,  Secretary  Cohen  ad- 
vised the  President  that  as  of  December  2, 
1968,  the  26.6  acres  had  been  officially  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, that  it  had  been  assigned  to 
H.E.W.  for  disposal,  and  that  be  would  be 
ready  to  deliver  the  deed  to  the  Austin  group 
on  December  10,  1968,  at  2:00  P.M. 

On  December  10, 1968.  the  signed  deed  was 
delivered  to  the  Texas  group  with  a  provi- 


sion therein  for  a  right  of  reverter  for  thirty 
years  If: 

1.  The  property  was  not  used  continu- 
ously for  health  and  health  research  pur- 
poses In  accordance  with  the  application  and 
"the  supplement  thereto." 

2.  The  Center  sells,  rents,  encumbers,  or 
transfers  the  property  without  the  consent 
of  H.E.W. 

3.  The  Center  fails  to  report  yearly  to 
H.E.W. 

4.  The  Center  violates  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  Texas  group  did  have  one  problem  re- 
garding Its  ability  to  pledge  the  property  as 
collateral  to  obtain  financing  from  the  P.H.A. 
This  was  soon  resolved  by  the  execution  of 
a  Consent  Agreement  on  January  10,  1969, 
which  allowed  them  to  use  this  property, 
which  was  costing  them  nothing,  as  collater- 
al for  an  $8  million  low  Interest  government 
loan. 

The  plan  was  for  the  Center  to  build  a 
large  facility,  which  meant  a  large  loan  and 
a  fair  amount  of  equity  money.  This  could 
be  difficult  for  the  Center  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  From  a  technical  standpoint 
H.E.W.  had  the  right  to  revert  If  the  Center 
mortgaged  without  first  obtaining  the  De- 
partment's consent;  however,  if  the  Center 
could  comply  and  had  private  financing  with- 
out F.H.A.  help  it  could  be  difficult  to  refuse 
svich  consent. 

Assuming  the  Department  of  H.E.W.  re- 
fused to  consent  It  would  be  possible  for 
the  Center  to  abrogate  the  condition  sub- 
sequently by  paying  to  the  Department  $642,- 
000  the  low  GSA  appraised  figure. 

While  $642,000  was  the  appraisal  figure 
used  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the 
Texas  group,  actually  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  the  agency  files  showed  that  earlier 
the  same  land  had  been  appraised  at  well  over 
$2  million.  I  found  no  basis  for  the  lower 
valuation  except  to  make  this  giveaway 
transaction  appear  less  odorous. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  in  addition  to  the 
free  land  this  Texas  group  needed  some  cash. 
They  were  applying  for  $8.5  million  In  loans, 
and  the  Government  required  that  they  fur- 
nish ten  per  cent  collateral. 

The  land  they  had  received  as  a  gift,  while 
actually  worth  $2.2  million,  had  been  ac- 
cepted at  a  low  appraisal  of  $642,000  and 
therefore  would  not  cover  the  required  ten 
per  cent.  (The  Government  loans  are  sup- 
posed to  be  for  only  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
construction  costs.) 

Again  H.E.W.  came  to  the  rescue.  On  Janu- 
ary 8,  1969,  Mr.  Thomas  McCarthy,  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development, 
wrote  the  Chief  of  the  Contract  Branch  re- 
questing that  a  contract  he  awarded  the 
Center  in  the  amount  of  $150,000  with  a 
12-month  period  of  performance.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy claimed  that  the  Center  had  unique. 
Important,  and  predominate  capabilities  to 
do  the  work  they  sought  to  undertake  and 
that  therefore  it  was  impractical  to  secure 
competition  by  formal  advertising.  I  sup- 
pose what  he  really  meant  was  that  only 
12  days  remained  before  the  Administration 
would  be  out  of  office  and  that  they  did  not 
have  time  for  competitive  bids. 

On  the  following  day,  January  9,  1969,  the 
Center  was  invited  to  submit  a  proposal, 
which  was  done  on  January  10  by  Mr.  Prank 
C.  Erwln.  Jr..  President  of  the  Center.  The 
total  estimated  cost  was  $150,000,  and  Arti- 
cles of  the  Center  were  attached  indicating 
it  to  be  a  nonprofit  corporation  incorporated 
on  November  19,  1968. 

On  January  13,  1969,  Mr.  William  W. 
Brownholtz,  Chief,  Cost  Advisory  Branch, 
Office  of  Financial  Management,  submitted 
to  the  Chief  of  Contract  Operation  Section, 
Procurement  Division,  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  (H.S.M.H.A.) 
an  adverse  report  recommending  against  giv- 
ing this'  contract  to  the  Center.  He  com- 
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mented  that  the  contract  was  to  be  a  cost 
reimbursement  type  and  that  the  organiza- 
tion was  not  ongoing  and  had  not  estab- 
lished an  adequate  accounting  system  to  im- 
plement the  contract.  He  also  noted  that  the 
contract  contemplated  charging  many  over- 
head costs  to  the  contract  program.  This 
naturally  wovild  be  inappropriate  if  the  Cen- 
ter also  carried  on  activities  unrelated  to  the 
Contract  Program  as  they  would  have  the 
benefit  of  overhead  cost  payments  made 
through  the  contract.  He  felt  the  Center 
should  file  a  security  bond. 

On  January  14.  1969,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Dick, 
Contracting  Officer,  likewise  submitted  an 
adverse  pre-award  onalte  evaluation.  Some  of 
the  points  raised  in  this  report  were  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Center  had  no  legal  domicile,  but 
Mr.  Erwln  suggested  that  his  office  address 
in  Austin  be  used. 

2.  The  Center  had  no  assets  other  than 
the  property  deeded  to  them  by  the  Federal 
Goverimient. 

3.  P.H.A.  mortgage  negotiations  had  not 
been  concluded,  but  the  Center  hojjed  to 
break  ground  by  January  23,  1969,  and  com- 
mence construction  in  February.  The  Center 
therefore  did  not  have  facilities  to  perform 
the  contract  and  would  not  have  them  until 
the  nursing  home  was  built. 

4.  The  Center  did  not  have  an  adminis- 
trative staff  or  employees.  Mr.  E^vin  was  to 
select  an  administrative  staff  and  a  Director 
of  Research,  and  the  Center  hoped  to  obtain 
consultants. 

6.  The  Center  did  not  have  an  adequate 
accounting  sjretem  or  controls  to  administer 
a  government  contract. 

6.  The  Center  did  not  have  financial  ca- 
pacity or  other  resources  to  perform  the 
contract,  nor  had  It  demonstrated  the  abil- 
ity to  obtain  such  financing.  The  Center  felt 
advance  payments  would  be  necessary  for 
operating  capital. 

7.  The  Center  had  no  prior  contracts  or 
experience. 

8.  The  contract  contemplated  was  for  one 
year,  which  was  not  within  the  ability  of 
the  Center,  and  it  hoped  a  2-  to  3-year  con- 
tract would  be  considered. 

In  this  report  of  January  14,  1969,  It  Is 
clear  that  Mr.  Dick  felt  that  the  Center  did 
not  meet  the  standards  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement Regulations  and  recommended 
that  the  contract  not  be  awarded. 

On  January  16,  1969,  the  following  day, 
a  synopsis  was  published  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Dally  indicating  that  the  Center 
was  the  sole  soiutse  for  the  program  by  reason 
of  Its  unique  plans  and  capabilities  and  that 
there  therefore  would  be  no  competition. 

On  that  same  day,  January  16,  1969,  Mr. 
J.  Keesler,  Chief,  Procurement  Branch  Office 
of  Procurement  and  Material  Management, 
H.S.M.H.A.,  wrote  a  memorandvun  to  the 
Deputy  Administrator  attaching  Mr.  Dick's 
memorandum  of  January  14.  He  reviewed  the 
file  with  Mr.  Weiner,  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  and  Mr.  William  Brownholtz,  Office 
of  Financial  Management,  and  pointed  out 
that  they  all  agreed  that  the  contract  should 
not  be  awarded  to  this  Texas  group. 

But  White  House  pressure  was  on,  and  no 
attention  was  paid  to  any  of  these  adverse 
reports. 

On  January  17,  1969,  H.E.W.  signed  the 
contract  in  the  amount  of  $150,000. 

Three  days  later,  January  20,  1969,  a  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loan  In  the  amount 
of  $2,283,800  was  approved  tor  the  les-bed 
nursing  home  with  the  San  Antonio  Instu-- 
Ing  Office  issuing  a  commitment  under  Sec- 
tion 232   (Project  No.  1 16-4301 1-NP ) . 

This  loan  application  carried  the  notation 
that  the  closing  requirements  of  about  $227,- 
000  would  be  cared  for  by  H.E.W.  grants. 

On  January  20,  1969,  (the  same  day)  a  sec- 
ond government-guaranteed  loan  for  $6,350,- 
000  was  approved  under  Section  236  for  a 
363-unlt  project  designed  for  elderly  with 
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20  per  cent  rent  supplement  units  (Project 
No.  115-44008-NP-SUP). 

In  addlUon  to  the  gift  of  land,  this  group 
during  the  same  90-day  period  received  ap- 
proval of  a  series  of  grants:  From  H.E.W. 
$150,000;  and  from  H.U.D.  $298,582  interest 
reduction  payment  (Section  236)  and  $58,- 
779  in  rent  subsidies. 

These  advance  cash  grants  and  the  free 
land  received  from  H.E.W.  were  the  only 
security  advanced  as  representing  the  spon- 
sors' ten  per  cent  secxirity  for  the  $8.5-mll- 
lion  government  loan. 

Thus  here  we  have  the  government,  in 
cash  grants  and  free  land,  fvirnlshlng  col- 
lateral for  their  own  loans. 

Mr.  President,  an  examination  of  this 
transaction  clearly  shows  that  the  free  gift 
of  this  land  and  the  approval  of  these  cash 
grants  and  these  $8.5  million  in  loans  were 
obviously  political  decisions,  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  last-minute  scramble  to  get  Just 
one  more  grab  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
the  taxpayers  stand  to  lose  millions. 

To  Illustrate  Just  how  bold  this  deal  was 
I  call  attention  to  a  memo  signed  by  Secre- 
tary Cohen  on  January  16,  1969,  Just  four 
days  before  leaving  office. 

On  January  15  two  adverse  reports  had 
been  received,  recommending  against  the 
approval  of  the  H.E.W.  grants  and  the  trans- 
fer of  this  land  to  this  Texas  group. 

On  January  16,  1969,  Secretcury  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  dictated  a  memorandum  for  the  file 
indicating  that  he  had  personally  reviewed 
the  files,  that  he  knew  Mr.  Frank  Erwln, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Texas  group,  to 
be  a  man  of  Integrity,  and  that  he  personally 
had  discussed  the  project  with  the  officials  of 
the  University  of  Texas  who  had  assured  him 
of  their  support  of  the  Center.  Based  on  said 
assiuances  he  was  approving  the  project. 
There  is  a  hand-written  note  in  the  Depart- 
ment files  on  a  route  slip,  wlilch  states: 

1.  Sign  all  three  copies. 

2.  Sign  memorandxun  for  the  record  say- 
ing you  reviewed,  etc..  and  therefore  approve 
the  project. 

3.  Ship  whole  package  to  Lewis,  and  we 
will  get  a  man  on  a  plane  to  Texas  to  get 
them  to  sign  before  January  20. 

Mr.  President,  I  question  not  only  the 
propriety  but  the  legality  of  this  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  giveaway  transaction  wherein  all 
rules  governing  the  dispoeitlon  of  govern- 
ment property  were  ignored.  Grants  were 
made  and  loens  were  approved  for  this  group 
in  a  manner  which  underscores  bureaucratio 
contempt  for  the  American  taxpayers.  This 
transaction  cannot  remain  unchallenged. 

I  am  today  requesting  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  investigate  this  tr&nsactlon  and 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Government  and  to  re- 
cover this  property.  Meanwhile  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  all  government  agencies  whic^  ap- 
proved smy  grants  or  loans  to  this  group  stop 
all  disbursements  until  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  had  an  opportunity  to  act. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  READ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  ability 
to  read  is.  of  course,  critical  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  full  and  active  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
increasingly  apparent  that  too  many 
students  are  not  adequately  acquiring 
this  most  basic  skill. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact.  President 
Nixon  has  endorsed  the  right  to  read  as 
a  national  goal  for  the  1970's  and  he  has 
indicated  that  the  achievement  of  this 
goal  will  require  a  national  effort  to  de- 
vel(^  new  curricula  and  new  methods 
and  to  better  apply  the  many  methods 
and  programs  that  already  exist. 


An  article  by  Mr.  Lew  P.  Palmer.  Jr. 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  clearly  and  succinctly  indi- 
cates the  wisdom  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Palmer  not  only  highlights 
the  problem  but  reports  on  the  activities 
of  an  organization,  the  Reading  Founda- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  developed 
a  successful  method  of  overcoming  the 
cultural  disadvantages  of  the  poor  in 
teaching  them  how  to  read. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
Senators  may  benefit  from  Mr.  Palmer's 
article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Schools  Needn't  Be  That  Bad 

A  federal  study  commission  has  reported 
that  one  student  of  every  seven  has  trouble 
reading,  with  some  barely  learning  to  read 
at  aU. 

According  to  the  American  Assn.  of  Junior 
Colleges,  one-third  to  one-half  of  new  stu- 
dents need  remedial  instruction  before  they 
can  work  toward  a  four-year  degree. 

An  education  expert  in  Tampa  says  boys 
and  girls  there  are  graduating  from  high 
school  with  reading  abilities  of  "small  chil- 
dren." 

Recent  reports  from  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  show  that  the  average  pupil  en- 
tering first  grade  had  an  above-average  IQ. 
By  the  time  they  "progressed"  to  upper 
grades,  they  were  below  national  reading 
norms. 

The  ability  to  read,  of  course,  has  an  over- 
whelming relationship  to  the  ability  to  pro- 
gress in  all  phases  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess. It  is  Interesting  to  note  also  that  poor 
reading  skills  are  directly  correlated  with 
antisocial  behavior. 

A  committee  from  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Department  reports  that  about 
75  per  cent  of  aU  JuvenUe  deUnquents  are 
significantly  retarded  in  reading. 

This  same  committee  discovered  that  of 
10,000  young  offenders  In  federal  prisons,  90 
per  cent  had  reading  problems  in  school. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  federal  study  com- 
mission on  reading  made  its  dismal  report 
about  a  month  after  U.S.  astronauts  landed 
on  the  moon,  for  education  exjierts  estimate 
that  a  crash  program  to  teach  every  Ameri- 
can boy  and  girl  to  read  adequately  wo\ild 
cost  as  much  as  it  took  to  get  those  foot- 
prints on  the  moon. 

No  such  expenditure  is  tmder  discussion 
now  and  If  it  were  our  system  of  priorities 
Eire  such  that  it  would  not  stand  a  ghost  of 
a  chance  of  becoming  reality. 

Until  the  American  educational  establish- 
ment discovers  ways  to  solve  this  extraor- 
dinary problem  and  until  the  federal  govern- 
ment decides  that  it  Is  Just  as  important  to 
teach  kids  to  read  as  it  Is  to  make  moon  tripe, 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  the  situa- 
tion from  getting  worse. 

Officials  at  the  Reading  Foundatloa  in 
Chicago  are  convinced  they  have  found  a 
way  to  overcome  reading  deficiencies.  The 
plan  is  caUed  Optimatlon  and  the  primary 
objective  Is  to  increase  Immediate  com- 
prehension and  long-nm  retention  of  all 
materials  read. 

Actually,  it  is  a  rapid  reading  course  and 
Robert  B.  Ayres.  the  foundation  president, 
says  he  has  proof  that  "increasing  the  rate 
of  reading  results  In  Increased  and  fastu' 
understanding  of  the  material." 

He  says  Optimatlon  has  been  "highly  suc- 
cessful" with  business  executives  and  pro- 
fessionals. It  has  now  been  tested  in  schools, 
even  among  so-called  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, with  remarkable  success. 

A  course  given  at  Christian  Action  Minis- 
try In  Chicago  saw  cme  student  leap  fit»n  a 
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reading  rate  of  166  words  a  minute  to  27.000. 
The  Class  average  was  12.230.  Class  com- 
prehension increased  Ircm  50  to  33  Pfr  ce»*- 

At  Holy  Angels  CalhoUc  school  In  Chicago, 
eighth  graders  participated  In  24  hours  ol 
class  instrucuon  and  22  hours  of  home  prac- 
tice. Ayres  reported  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course,  the  class'  average  reading  speed 
was  141  words  a  minute  with  40  per  cent 
comprehension. 

••The  class  average  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course  was  5.613  words  a  minute."  Ayxes  said, 
•and  58  per  cent  comprehension.  The  ga^ 
m  reading  efficiency  (reading  rate  multiplied 
by  comprehension)   was  5.815  per  cent. 

After  similar  results  were  obtained  at 
Ocean  HlU-Brownsvllle  DemonstraUon  School 
District  in  Brooklyn— one  of  the  rare  com- 
munity-controlled school  districts  In  the 
count^-Rhody  A.  McCoy,  unit  administra- 
tor, wrote  Ayres:  „„.,.- 
•In  the  beginning.  I  was  apprehensive 
about  the  program  results  that  now  are  very 
evident  In  all  three  pilot  classes  you  have 
conducted.  The  constructive,  positive  atti- 
tude that  the  students  display  U  beaatlfvU. 
•If  they  continue  vrtth  this  new  atUtude. 
they  can-t  help  but  be  successful  in  l«e/ 

McCoy  listed  thece  "reactions  we  have  had 
about  your  course:  Students  are  more  con- 
fldent  .  It  has  made  It  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  do  a  better  Job  now  that  the  stu- 
dents are  more  recepUve  and  capable  of  get- 
Ung  through  sufficient  material  to  make  theU 
classes  more  meanlngftU  ... 

••Parents  .  .  .  report  a  complete  change  in 
reading  habits  with  many  who  did  not  read 
books  before  now  reeding  four  or  five  a  week 

and  more."  wn.. 

The  big  quesUon.  then.  Is  why  pub  c 
school  systems  are  not  making  use  of  Optl- 
matlon?  Obviously  something  Is  terribly 
wir)ng  with  our  present  systems  of  teaching 
reading.  New  approaches  are  desperately 
needed  Innovation  and  experimentation  are 
essential.  

THE  McGOVERN-HATFIELD 
AMENDMENT 
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Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with  the 
Senate  today  a  most  informaUve  aiid 
cogent  document  pertaining  to  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfleld  amendment. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  receive  a 
memorandum  wrhich  is  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  delusive  theories  which 
vmderlie  the  amendment.  This  memo- 
randum was  drafted  for  me  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam H.  Roberts,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Law  and  Rela- 
tions at  the  CathoUc  University  of 
America,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  prom  from 
the  thinking  of  this  distinguished 
scholar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his    memorandum    be    printed    in    the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MXMORANDDM    RBCARDINO    THB    PROPOSED    MC- 
OOVEBN-HATTIKU)  AMBNDMINT  TO  THB  Mtt- 

rrA«T    PwxraaKMXNT    Authorization    Act 
{H.B.  17123) 

DITROODCTION 

1.  In  his  address  of  April  30.  1970.>  the 
President  announced  his  decision  that  "the 
time  has  come  for  action"  In  regard  to  the 
Cambodian  bases  and  sanctuaries  of  the 
enemy  forces.  This  presldenttal  decision  was 
baaed  on  the  foUowlng  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions :  « 

a.  "For  the  past  five  years  .  .  .  North  Viet- 
nam has  occupied  military  sanctuaries  all 
along  the  Cambodian  frontier  with  South 


Vietnam.  Some  of  these  extend  up  to  20 
mile-,  into  Cambodia.  They  are  used  lor  hit- 
and-run  attacks  on  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

•These  Communist-occupied  territories 
contain  major  base  camps,  training  sites,  lo- 
gUtlo  faciUUes.  weapons  and  ammunition 
fic.ones.  air  strips  and  prisoner  of  war  com- 
pounds." 

b.  -In  contrast  to  our  policy,  the  enemy  in 
the  past  two  weeks  has  stepped  up  his  guer- 
rilla actions  and  he  is  concentrating  his  main 
attacks  ca  our  forces  and  those  of  South 
Vietnam."  ^   ^.  ,  , 

c.  -IX  this  effort  succeeds.  Cambodia  would 
become  a  vast  enemy  staging  area  and 
springboard  for  attacks  on  South  Vietnam 
along  600  miles  of  frontier— and  a  refuge 
where  enemy  troops  could  return  from  com- 
bat without  lear  of  retaliation. 

•North  Vietnamese  men  and  supplies  could 
then  be  poured  into  that  country.  Jeopardiz- 
ing not  only  the  lives  of  our  own  men  but 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as  well." 

d  "The  areas  In  which  these  [I.e..  U.S.- 
South  Vietnamese]  attacks  will  be  launched 
are  completely  occupied  and  controlled  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces." 

e  ••I  have  concluded  that  the  actions  of 
the  enemy  In  the  last  10  days  clearly  en- 
danger the  lives  of  Americans  who  are  In 
Vietnam  now  and  would  constitute  an  un- 
acceptable risk  to  those  who  will  be  there 
after  our  withdrawal  of  160,000. 

"To  protect  our  men  who  are  in  Vietnam 
and  to  guarantee  the  continued  success  of 
our  withdrawal  and  Vletnamlzatlon  program, 
I  have  concluded  the  time  has  come  for 
action."  The  purpose  of  the  orders  to  be  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  President's  determina- 
tion •'.  .  .  Is  not  to  occupy  the  areas.  Once 
the  enemy  forces  are  driven  out  of  these 
sanctuaries  and  their  military  supplies  de- 
stroyed, we  win  withdraw." 

2.  Clearly,  the  findings  and  the  determina- 
tion as  well  as  the  purpose  of  the  actions  an- 
notmced  In  the  President's  address  of  April 
30,  1970,  are  Incidental  to  the  fact  that 
American  forces  have  been  engaged  In  mlU- 
tary  operations  in  Vietnam  for  several  years. 
Therefore,  the  President's  decision  Is  a  mUl- 
tary  one  which  was  made  In  his  capacity  as 
Commander-ln-Chlef  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  conclusion  U  strongly  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  action,  as 
stated  by  the  President,  Is  exclusively  a  mili- 
tary and  not  a  political  one. 

3.  The  sequence  of  events  foUowlng  the 
President's  announcement  of  April  30,  1970, 
namely  the  variotis  amendments  offered  In 
the  Senate  to  pending  legislation,  specifically 
the  so-called  McOovern-Hatfleld  Amendment 
to  the  Military  Procurement  Authorization 
Act  (UM.  17123)  were  clearly  Introduced  In 
response  to  the  President's  aforementioned 
address.  Consequently,  the  amendments, 
and  specifically  their  operaUonal  clauses 
would,  If  enacted,  Impose  in  effect  and  of 
necessity  serious  limitations  and  restraints  on 
the  President's  constitutional  powera  as 
Chief  Executive,  who  Is  solely  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  (hereinafter  "foreign  relations 
power" ) ,  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (hereinafter  "Command 
power").  Clearly,  statements  made  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  these  amendments 
and  even  proposed  amendments  to  their  pre- 
ambles, specifically  statements,  etc..  to  the 
effect  that  the  proposed  amendments,  e.g., 
the  proposed  McOovern-Hatfield  Amendment 
are  not  Intended  to  Interfere  with  the  afore- 
mentioned presidential  powers,  contradict 
the  operational  clauses  of  these  amendments 
becatise  they  do,  In  fact,  constitute  mter- 
ference  with  the  President's  aforementioned 
authority. 

4.  This  memorandum  will  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze specifically  the  proposed  McOovern- 
Hatfield    Amendment   under   the    following 


headings:  I.  The  powers  of  the  Executive: 
II.  Interrelations  Between  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Command  Powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent: III.  The  Foreign  Relations  Power  of 
the  President:  IV.  The  Command  Powera  of 
the  President;  V.  Umltatlona  on  Congres- 
sional Interference  with  the  President's  For- 
eign Relations  €md  Command  Powers;  and 
VI.  Substance  and  Contents  of  the  President's 
Command  Powers  as  Determined  by  Inter- 
national Law. 

Clearly,  the  proposed  McOovern-Hatfield 
Amendment  has  a  much  wider  scope  than 
the  Cooper-Church  Amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  (H  Jl.  15628) ,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  the  former  does 
not  only  include  and  cover  the  policy  and 
provisions  of  the  Cooper-Church  Amendment 
but  it  Is.  in  fact,  a  iar  more  ambitious  and 
farther-reaching  projection  of  the  policies 
which  have  foimd  expression  In  the  latt«r,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Occasional  references 
to  the  aforesaid  Amendment  are,  therefore, 
equally  applicable  to  the  proposed  McOovern- 
Hatfield  Amendment,  and  wlU  simply  serve 
the  purpose  of  exploring  all  Its  ramifications. 


Footnote*  at  end  of  article. 


; — The  powers  of  the  executive 
It  Is  well  established  that  constitutional 
practice  has  been  firmly  based  on  the  doc- 
trine of  executive  power  as  originally  stated 
by  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  said  that : 

"The  general  doctrine  of  our  constitution 
then  is,  that  the  executive  power  of  the  na- 
tion Is  vested  In  the  President,  subject  only 
to  the  exceptions  and  qualifications,  which 
are  expressed  in  the  Instrument."  • 

Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  only  support 
Hamilton's  aforementioned  doctrine  but  ex- 
pressed It  m  ever  more  explicit  terms  when 
he  said  that: 

"The  executive  .  .  .  possessing  the  rights 
of  self-government  from  nature,  cannot  be 
controUed  in  the  exercise  of  them  but  by  a 
law,  passed  in  the  form  of  the  Constitu- 
tion."» 

The  prevailing  constitutional  doctrine  was 
aptly  summarized  In  the  following  words  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  State 
when  he  said: 

".  .  .  where,  by  the  terms  of  the  consti- 
tution the  national  government  is  vested 
with  control  over  a  certain  sphere  of  action. 
that  portion  of  the  field  is  the  president's 
which  Is  executive  In  character.  ..."  * 
// — Interrelations  between  the  foreign  rela- 
tions ond  the  command  powers  of  the 
President 

It  la  well  established  that  the  conduct  of 
th«  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
has  been  solely  vested  In  the  President.'  One 
of  the  leading  academic  authorities  on  the 
Constitution,  Edward  8.  Corwln,  spoke  In 
this  connection  of  ".  .  .  the  President's 
monopoly  of  the  fuucUon  of  international 
Intercourae  and  his  constitutional  independ- 
ence in  the  performance  of  that  function."  ♦ 
In  addition,  the  Constitution  makes  the 
President  expressly  the  Conamander-ln-Chlef 
of  the  Armed  Forces.' 

The  fact  that  the  President's  foreign  rela- 
tions and  command  powers  are  closely  inter- 
related to  each  other  has  been  recognized 
since  Hamilton  wrote  that  the  executive  de- 
partment was  ".  .  .  the  organ  of  Intercourae 
between  the  nation  and  foreign  nations"  and 
that  It  waa  "charged  with  command  and 
disposition  of  the  public  force."'  He,  then, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that : 

".  .  .  It  belongs  to  the  'executive  power' 
to  do  whatever  else  (except  a  declaration  of 
war)  the  law  of  nations,  co-operating  with 
the  treaties  of  the  country,  enjoin  In  the 
intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
powera."  » 

John  ManhaU,  when  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  spoke  of  the  inter- 
relations between  the  aforementioned  two 
powera  of  the  President  when  he  said  that: 
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"The  president  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  na- 
tion in  its  external  relaUons.  ...  He  pos- 
sesses the  whole  Executive  power.  He  holds 
and  directs  the  force  of  the  nation.  Of  con- 
sequence, any  act  to  be  performed  by  the 
force  of  the  nation  is  to  be  performed 
through  him."  " 

SlmUarly,  Monroe,  m  his  capacity  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  advised  Congress  that  "The 
power  of  command  was  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent primarily  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
that  control  over  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions which  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  the 
executive  branch."  " 

Justice  Nelson,  sitting  as  Circuit  Justice 
and  speaking  for  the  court,  epitomized  the 
Interconnection  between  the  foreign  rela- 
tions and  command  powera  of  the  President 
in  the  following  words: 

"For  this  purpose  the  whole  Executive 
power  is  placed  In  his  [the  President's] 
hands  .  .  .  and  different  departments  of 
government  have  been  organized,  through 
which  this  power  may  be  most  conveniently 
executed  whether  by  negotiation  or  by 
force.""  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  reasons  behind  this  combination  of 
foreign  relations  and  command  powers  In  the 
hands  of  the  President  were  aptly  stated  by 
Justice  Sutherland  when  he  said  for  the 
Court  that: 

".  .  .  he  [the  President] ,  not  Congress,  has 
the  better  opportimlty  of  knowing  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail  In  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  Is  this  true  in  time  of  wan."  " 
III.— The  President's  foreign  relations  powers 

Constitutional  doctrine,  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Government,  have  consistently  maintained 
that  the  power  to  conduct  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  (foreign  relations 
power),  with  the  exception  expressly  stated 
in  the  Constitution,  Is  solely  vested  In  the 
President.  Alexander  Hamilton  emphasized 
this  pomt  when  he  said  that  "the  legislative 
department  Is  not  the  organ  of  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions." " 

Again,  Jefferson  emphasized  Hamilton's 
point  of  view  when  he  said  that : 

"The  transaction  of  business  with  foreign 
nations  Is  Executive  altogether  .  .  .  except 
as  to  such  portions  of  It  as  are  specially  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  Exceptions  are  to  be 
construed  strictly."" 

As  early  as  1816,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  a  report  to  the  Senate 
WEuned  against  congressional  interference 
with  the  President's  exclusive  powera  In  the 
foreign  relations  field  on  the  ground  that 
such  interference  was  bound  "...  to  In^Mdr 
the  best  security  for  the  national  safety."" 

In  1897,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
question  of  presidential  powera  In  the  for- 
eign policy  field  In  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  Cuba's  indepen- 
dence. The  Conmilttee  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

"The  executive  branch  Is  the  sole  mouth 
piece  of  the  nation  In  communication  with 
foreign  sovereignties.  ...  In  the  department 
of  International  law,  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  a  congressional  recognition  of  bel- 
ligerency or  Independence  would  be  a  nul- 
lity." " 

About  a  decade  later.  Senator  Spooner  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  said  In  the 
Senate: 

"The  Senate  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with.  .  .  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  inter- 
course and  relations  save  the  exercise  of 
the  one  constitutional  function  of  advice 
and  consent  which  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. .  .  .  From  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  It  has  been  conceded  In  prac- 
tice and  in  theory  that  the  Constitution 
vests  the  power  of  negotiation  and  the  vart- 
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ous  phases — and  they  are  multifarious— of 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  exclu- 
sively In  the  President.  And  ...  he  does 
not  exercise  that  constitutional  power,  nor 
can  be  be  made  to  do  it,  under  the  tutelage 
or  guardianship  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House  or  of  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
bined." » 

Similarly,  the  executive  branch  stated  its 
position  clearly  In  a  memorandum  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  State  when 
he  said: 

"In  all  cases  the  President  could  direct 
and  control,  but  in  the  'Presidential'  Depart- 
ment he  could  determine  what  should  be 
done,  as  well  as  how  it  s/u>uld  be  done." " 
(Memorandimi's  emphasis.) 

The  Supreme  Court  emphasized  in  United 
States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  the  fact  that: 

"Not  only  is  the  federal  power  over  exter- 
nal aSain  in  origin  and  essential  character 
different  from  that  over  internal  aSaira,  but 
participation  In  the  exercise  of  the  power  Is 
significantly  limited.  In  this  vast  external 
realm  .  .  .  the  President  alone  has  the 
power  to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representative 
of  the  nation.  .  .  .  [H]e  alone  negotiates. 
Into  the  field  of  negotiations  the  Senate 
caimot  Intrude  and  Congress  Itself  Is  power- 
less to  Invade  It."  » 

The  Supreme  Court  then  elaborated  upon 
the  nature  of  the  President's  foreign  rela- 
tions power  by  referring  to  It  as: 

".  .  .  the  very  delicate,  plenary  and  ex- 
clusive power  of  the  President  as  the  sole 
organ  of  the  federal  government  In  the  field 
of  Internatloiua  relations.   .    .    . " " 

IV. — The  powers  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief 

In  Federalist  Paper  No.  74,  Alexander 
Hamilton  stated  the  constitutional  doctrine 
regarding  the  President's  powera  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief clearly  when  he  said: 

"Even  those  of  them  which  have,  in  other 
respects,  coupled  the  chief  magistrate  with  a 
council,  have  for  the  most  part  concentrated 
the  military  authority  In  him  alone.  Of  all 
the  cares  or  concerns  of  government,  the  di- 
rection of  war  most  peculiarly  demands  those 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  exercise  of 
power  by  a  single  hand.  The  direction  of  war 
implies  the  direction  of  common  strength; 
and  the  power  of  directing  and  employing  the 
common  strength,  forms  a  usual  and  essential 
part  In  the  definition  of  executive  authority." 

This  doctrine  was  re-affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  case  arising  out  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Tamplco  In  the  Mexican  War. 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  for  the  Court  said: 

"Ab  commander-in-chief,  be  [the  Presi- 
dent] Is  authorized  to  direct  the  movements 
of  the  naval  and  military  forces  placed  by  law 
at  his  command  and  to  employ  them  In  the 
manner  he  may  deem  most  effectual  to  harass 
and  conquer  and  subdue  the  enemy."  •• 

In  1860,  Francis  Lleber  summarized  the 
doctrine  in  his  Remarks  on  Army  Regula- 
tions. In  coimectlon  with  his  elaboration  of 
the  President's  exclusive  power  to  direct  mili- 
tary movements,  Lleber  said  that  the  war 
powers  of  Congress  did  not  give  ".  .  .  it, 
command  the  Army.  Here  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  exclusive."*" 

The  following  words  of  Senator  O.  H. 
BrownltLg  In  the  1862  Senate  debate  between 
h'T"  and  Senator  Sumner  state  convincingly 
and  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  presidential 
conunand  powera  and  the  danger  Inherent  in 
the  attempt  to  Interfere  with  them.  In  the 
Senate  debate  of  June  25,  1862,  Senator 
Browning  said : 

"And  now,  I  again  ask  whether  It  is  seri- 
ously contended  that  Congress  has  either  the 
right  or  the  power  to  Judge  of  and  determine 
upon  any  of  them  [I.e.,  military  necessities] 
a  month  In  advance  of  its  occurrence?  What- 
ever the  seeming  necessity  be  now,  when  the 
month  has  elapsed  it  may  no  longer  exist. 

"These  necessities  can  be  determined  only 


by  the  military  commander  and  to  him  the 
Constitution  has  entrusted  the  prerogative 
of  Judging  them.  When  the  Constitution 
made  the  President  •Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Suites'  it 
clothed  him  with  all  the  Incidental  powera 
necessary  to  a  full,  faithful  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  that  high  office; 
and  to  decide  what  are  military  necessities, 
and  to  devise  and  execute  the  requisite  meas- 
ure to  meet  them.  Is  one  of  these  incidents. 
It  is  not  a  legislative  but  an  executive  func- 
tion, and  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  .  .  .  Nor  can  Congress  control  him  in 
the  commend  of  the  Army,  for.  If  it  can, 
then  he  is  not  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  Constitution  to  that 
effect  is  a  falsehood.  And  whenever  Congress 
assumes  control  of  the  Army  In  the  field,  It 
usurps  the  powera  of  a  coordinate  depart- 
ment of  government,  destroys  the  checks 
and  balances  provided  for  the  safety  of  the 
people,  and  subverts  the  Constitution. 

"Congress  is  to  raise  and  regulate  the 
Army;  when  raised  and  regulated,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  to  have  the  supreme  command  and 
direction. 

"He  [the  President]  is  as  supreme  In  his 
sphere  as  the  legislative  department  Is  In  Its 
sphere;  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
he  cannot,  without  abnegation  of  his  au- 
thority, submit  to  the  control  of  either  Con- 
gress or  the  people."" 

Several  days  later,  on  June  27,  1862,  Sen- 
ator Browning  said  in  elaboration  of  this 
point: 

"When  we  are  engaged  In  war,  and  It 
[the  army]  is  in  the  field  manhalled  for 
strife,  I  deny  that  Congress  .  .  .  has  any 
power  to  say  to  the  President,  da  this  or 
do  that  .  .  .  advance  today  and  retreat 
tomorrow."  * 

This  doctrine  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Prize  cases  where  it  said  that 
"He  [the  President]  must  determine  what 
degree  of  force  the  crisis  demands."^ 

The  scope  of  the  command  powera  of  the 
President  over  the  armed  forces  In  the  field 
has  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  ends  and  appropriate 
means.  Alexander  Hamilton  referred  to  this 
problem  where  he  said  that : 

"The  means  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  end;  the  persons  from  whose  agency  the 
attainment  of  any  end  is  expected,  ought  to 
possess  the  means  by  which  it  has  to  be 
attained."  " 

Once  United  States  forees  are  Involved  in 
military  operations  against  enemy  forces,  the 
President  as  Commander-in-Chief  is  consti- 
tutionally required  "...  to  use  all  means 
calculated  to  weaken  the  enemy  and  to  bring 
the  struggle  to  a  successful  conclusion."  ™ 

In  Durand  v.  HoUins,  supra.  Justice  Nel- 
son, for  the  court,  said  that  the  question 
whether  It  had  been  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Interpose  by  force  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  citizens  In  Oreytown.  Nica- 
ragua, was  a  question  of  public  policy  "... 
which  belonged  to  the  exacutive  to  deter- 
mine and  his  decision  is  final  and  conclu- 
sive."" The  Court  then  held  that  the  two 
principal  means  for  conducting  foreign  re- 
lations ware  negotiation  or  force. 

In  Lichter  v.  XJrUted  StcUes,  the  Supreme 
Court  quoted  from  an  address  by  former 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  that 
"The  power  to  wage  war  Is  the  power  to 
wage  war  successfully."  In  elaborating  upon 
the  aforesaid  statement  the  Court,  then, 
held  that  ".  .  .  the  primary  implication  of  a 
war  power  that  It  should  be  an  effective 
power  to  wage  war  succas fully."  "  (Emphasis 
added.)      *»• 

In  United  State*  v.  Btrabayashi,  the  Dis- 
trict Court "  pointed  out  that : 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
Intended  by  the  fathera  who  framed  It  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  war  emergencies.  This  na- 
tion came  into  being  as  a  result  of  a  success- 
ful war.  The  Constitution  was  written  shortly 
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thereafter  and  at  a  time  when  Its  frame™ 
had  every  reason,  by  virtue  of  their  experi- 
ence and  in  the  U^t  of  then  world  condl- 
Uons.  to  expect  that  this  naUon  be  con- 
fronted by  war  in  the  future." 

In  the  same  case  [United  States  v.  Hira- 
bayashi]  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
war  power  of  the  naUonal  government  which 
includes  the  President's  command  powers 
over  armed  force*  In  the  field  ".  .  .  extends  to 
every  matter  and  activity  so  related  to  war  as 
subetanUally  to  affect  Its  conduct  and  prog- 
ress. The  power  Is  not  restricted  to  the  win- 
ning of  victories  In  the  field  and  the  repulse 
of  the  enemy  forces.  It  embraces  every  phase 
of  the  naOonal  defense,  including  the  protec- 
tion of  tear  matenals  and  the  members  of 
the  armed  forces  from  injury  and  from  dan- 
gers which  attend  the  rise,  the  execution  and 
progress  of  war "  (Emidiasls  added.) 

Consequently,  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  war  powers,  which  Include 
the  Presidential  command  powers,  provide  a 
wide  scope  "for  the  exercise  of  Judgment  and 
discretion  in  determining  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  threatened  Injury  and  danger  and 
in  the  selection  of  the  means  for  resisting 
It.""  The  constitutional  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice were  aptly  stunmarlzed  In  the  following 
words: 

"The  President  in  time  of  war  has  entire 
control  of  the  movements  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Congress  has.  under  the  Constitution, 
the  sole  power  to  raise  and  support  ar- 
mies .  .  .;  but  after  the  forces  have  been  pro- 
vided and  war  has  begun,  the  President  may 
order  them  anywhere  he  wlU  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  war  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

,  •  •  •  • 

"...  In  time  of  war  the  authority  of  the 
President  Is  recognized  as  being  absolute  as 
to  where  the  war  U  to  be  conducted 
whether  ...  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war  in 
the  enemy  territory,  in  the  territory  of  an 
ally,  or  perhaps  even  In  the  territory  of  a 
neutral. 

,  •  •  •  • 

"Just  as  the  President  decides  when  and 
where  troops  should  be  employed  In  time  of 
war,  so  he  alone  likewise  determine  how  the 
forces  should  be  used,  for  what  purposes,  the 
manner  and  extent  of  their  participation  In 
compaigns  and  the  time  of  the  withdraw- 
al." "  (Emphasis  added.) 

V. Limitations  on  congressional  interference 

leith  the  President's  foreign  relations  and 
command  povaert 

Ali«ady  in  1789,  the  problem  of  congres- 
sional Interference  with  the  powers  vested  in 
the  President  and  the  danger*  Inherent  In 
such  Interference  were  clearly  visualized  and 
precisely  stated  In  the  following  words: 

•  He  IRoger  Sherman]  seems  to  think  .  .  . 
that  the  power  of  displacing  from  office  Is 
subject  to  leglsUtlve  discretion;  because, 
h.ivlng  a  right  to  create,  It  may  limit  or 
modify  as  It  thinks  proper.  .  .  .  (Wlhen  I 
consider  that  the  Constitution  clearly  In- 
tended to  maintain  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial 
powers  of  Government;  and  when  I  consider 
that  If  the  Legislature  has  a  power,  such  as 
is  contended  for  [i.e.,  the  power  to  make  pro- 
visions for  removal  of  officers  appointed  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate] ,  they  may  subject 
and  transfer  at  discretion  powers  from  one 
department  of  our  Government  to  another; 
they  may,  on  principle,  exclude  the  Presi- 
dents altogether  from  exercising  any  author- 
ity ..  .  they  may  vest  it  in  the  whole  Con- 
gress; or  they  may  reserve  It  to  be  exercised 
by  this  House.  When  I  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  this  doctrine  and  compare  them 
with  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
I  own  that  I  cannot  subscribe  to  It.  ..."  »• 
President  Taft  stated  clearly  and  precls^y 
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the  narrow  limits  of  permissible  congres- 
sional Interference  with  the  President's  for- 
eign relations  and  conunand  powers  when  he 
said: 

"Two  principles,  limiting  congressional  In- 
terference with  the  Executive  powers  are 
clear.  First,  Congress  may  not  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  vested  in  the  President,  and 
second.  It  may  not  prevent  or  obstruct  the 
use  of  means  given  him  by  the  Constitution 
for  the  exercise  of  those  powers."  » 

Similarly,  a  dlstln^lshed  former  American 
ambassador  to  Germany  who  had  been  a 
life-long  student  of  International  affairs  said 
that: 

".  .  .  .  the  contention  that  one  department 
of  the  government  may  In  any  way  coerce 
another  Is  a  repudiation  of  the  very  purpose 
of  the  division  of  power  and  would  result  In 
the  destruction  of  that  freedom  under  law 
which  the  Constitution  aiciB  to  establish."  " 
The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  held 
that  the  powers  of  Congress  to  Interfere  with 
the  foreign  relations  and  command  powers 
of  the  President  are  strictly  and  narrowly 
limned.  In  1914,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that: 

"It  Is  settled  beyond  dispute  that  the  Con- 
stitution Is  not  self  destructive.  In  other 
words,  that  the  powers  which  it  confers  on 
the  one  hand,  it  does  not  take  Immediately 
away  with  the  other."  " 

In  the  inter-war  period,  the  Supreme  Court 
reaffirmed  the  well-established  constitutional 
practice  and  doctrine  that: 

".  .  .  he  [the  President],  not  Congress,  has 
the  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  foreign  coimtries  and 
especially  is  this  true  In  time  of  war. 

"This  consideration  discloses  the  unwisdom 
of  requiring  Congress  in  this  field  of  govern- 
mental power  [i.e.,  federal  powers  in  the  field 
of  external  affairs]  to  lay  down  narrowly 
definite  standards  by  which  the  President  Is 
to  be  governed.  As  we  said  In  Mackenzie  v. 
Hare,  239  U.S.  299,  311,  'we  should  hesitate 
long  before  limiting  or  embarrassing  such 
power'  ...."" 

Twelve  years  later,  i.e..  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  the  Supreme  Court  held  again 
In  Lichter  v.  United  States  that: 

.  .  the  primary  implication  of  a  war 
power  Is  that  It  should  be  an  effective  power 
to  wage  the  war  successfully.  Thus,  while 
the  constitutional  structure  and  controls  of 
our  Government  are  our  guides  equally  In 
war  and  In  peace,  they  must  be  read  with 
the  realistic  purpose  of  the  entire  instru- 
ment in  mind."  (Emphasis  added.)" 

Finally,  In  1958  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proached the  same  problem  from  a  slightly 
different  angle  when  it  said : 

"The  restrictions  confining  Congress  In 
the  exerdse  of  any  of  the  powers  expressly 
delegated  to  It  In  the  Constitution  apply 
with  equal  vigor  when  that  body  seeks  to 
regulate  our  relations  with  foreign  nations. 
Since  Congress  may  not  act  arbitrarily,  a 
rational  means  must  exist  between  the  con- 
tent of  a  specific  power  in  Congress  and  the 
acts  of  Congress  in  carrying  that  power  into 
execution.  More  simply  stated,  the  means  .  .  . 
must  be  retuonably  related  to  the  act — here 
regulation  of  foreign  affairs."  (Emphasis 
added.)" 

Doctrine  and  practice  were  aptly  sum- 
marized when  the  court  held  in  Palmer  v. 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
that: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  under 
the  separation  of  powers  in  the  federal  Con- 
stitution cannot  require  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  surrender  any  of  hla 
executive  powder  [sic]"." 

President  Kennedy  relied  on  the  same 
well-established  constitutional  practice  and 
doctrine  when  he  said  In  a  letter  to  the 
then  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conmilttee,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  in 
connection  with  the  RS-70  debate  that: 
"Each  branch  of  the  Government  has  a 


responsibility  to  'preserve,  protect  and  de- 
fend' the  Constitution  and  the  clear  separa- 
tion of  legislative  and  executive  powers  It 
requires.  I  must,  therefore,  insist  upon  the 
full  powers  and  discretions  essential  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  my  responslbilltlee  as 
President  and  Commander-in-Chief,  under 
Article  n.  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"Additionally,  Implicit  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  course,  is  the  Intent  that  a  spirit  of 
comity  govern  relations  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative.  And  while  this  makes 
unwise,  if  not  impossible  any  legislative  ef- 
fort to  'direct'  the  Executive  on  matters 
within  the  latter'a  jurisdiction  .  .  ."  (Em- 
phasis added.  )<> 

VI. — Substance  and  contents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's command  powers  determined  by  in- 
ternational lato 

The  decision  of  the  President  "to  clean 
out  major  sanctuaries  on  the  Cambodian- 
Vietnamese  border"  is  incidental  to  the  state 
of  war  existing  in  Vietnam  In  which  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  have  been  In- 
volved for  several  years.  The  aforesaid  deci- 
sion Is,  therefore  clearly  based  on  the 
powers  vested  in  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
as  "Executive  of  the  Law  of  Nations." 

As  stated  heretofore.  Chief  Justice  Taney 
said  for  the  Court  in  1850: 

"His  [the  President's]  duty  and  his  power 
are  purely  military.  As  Commander  In  Chief, 
he  Is  authorized  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  placed,  by  law 
at  his  command.  ..."** 

In  this  connection.  Attorney  General  Cush- 
Ing  said  In  1855 : 

"So  he  [the  President],  and  he  alone  Is 
the  supreme  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  .  .  .  That  is  a  power  con- 
stitutionally inherent  In  the  person  of  the 
President."  " 

It  Is  well  established  that  the  findings  and 
determinations  made  by  the  President  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander-in-Chief  are  definite 
and  final.  The  Supreme  Court  held  already 
In  1827  that: 

"We  are  all  of  opinion,  that  the  authority 
to  decide  whether  the  exigency  [i.e.,  the 
President's  authority  to  call  the  militia  Into 
federal  service]  has  arisen  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  President,  and  that  his  decision 
is  conclusive  upon  all  other  persons."  ♦» 

Specifically  in  regard  to  armed  forces  in 
the  field,  the  constitutional  practice  and  doc- 
trine concerning  the  command  power  of  the 
President  has  been  authoritatively  stated  in 
the  following  words: 

"As  against  an  enemy  In  the  field  the  Presi- 
dent possesses  all  the  powers  which  are  ac- 
corded by  International  Law  to  any  supreme 
commander."** 

Since  the  substance  and  the  contents  of 
the  powers  of  the  President  as  Conamander- 
m-Chlef  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  field  are 
determined  by  International  law,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  under  a  constitutional  obligation  to 
see  to  it  that  International  law  is  faithfully 
executed  because  the  "take  care"  clause  of 
Article  II,  SecUon  3  of  the  Constitution  does 
not  only  apply  to  municipal  but  also  to  inter- 
national law.  In  this  connection,  Alexander 
Hamilton  stated  already  the  well-established 
and  generally  accepted  doctrine  when  he 
said: 

"The  Executive  Is  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  all  laws,  the  law  of  nations,  as  well 
as  the  municipal,  by  which  the  former  are 
recognized  and  adopted. 

"The  President  is  the  constitutional  Ex- 
ecutor of  the  laws.  Our  treaties  and  the  laws 
of  nations  form  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
He,  who  is  to  execute  the  laws,  mtist  first 
Judge  for  himself  or  their  meaning."" 

Although  the  Constitution  makes  the 
President  Oommander-ln-Chlef  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  substance  and  the  contents  of  the 
command  powers  are,  as  heretofore  stated, 
determined  by  International  law.  The  United 
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States  Army  Field  Manual,  The  Law  of  Land 
Warfare  (FM  27-10  (1956),  hereinafter 
"Field  Manual")  is  the  principal  source 
for  ".  .  .  authoritative  guidance  ...  on  the 
customary  and  treaty  law  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  warfare  on  land  and  the  relation- 
ships between  belligerents  and  neutral 
states.""  The  provisions  of  the  Field  Manual 
have  "evidentiary  value  insofar  as  they  bear 
upon  questions  of  custom  and  practice." " 

In  his  determination,  announced  on  April 
30,  1970,  the  President  had  to  be  guided  by 
the  customary  law  of  war  which  ".  .  .  ap- 
plies to  all  cases  of  declared  war  or  any 
other  armed  conflict  which  may  arise  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions." ••  Therefore,  the  President  was  under 
a  constitutional  obligation  to  apply  the  cus- 
tomary international  law  of  land  warfare  in 
any  international  armed  conflict  regardless 
of  whether  war  had  been  declared  or  not. 

"As  the  customary  law  of  war  applies  to 
cases  of  International  armed  conflict  ...  a 
declaration  of  war  is  not  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  application  of  this  body  at 
law."  " 

In  his  findings  announced  on  AimII  20, 
1970,  the  President  stated  that  the  enemy 
bad: 

".  .  .  occupied  military  sanctuaries.  .  .  . 
They  are  used  for  hit-and-run  attacks  on 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  In 
South  Vietnam. 

"These  commiuiist-occupled  territories 
contain  major  base  camps,  training  sites, 
logistic  facilities.  .  .  ." 

Therefore,  by  iislng  Cambodian  territory 
actively,  i.e.,  for  the  pxupoee  of  attack,  and 
passively  as  sanctuaries,  the  enemy  bad,  by 
Its  own  action,  and,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
inafter, in  violation  of  international  law,  ex- 
tended the  theatre  of  war  into  Cambodia 
and/or  had  made  Cambodia  a  base  of  oper- 
ations. In  such  a  contingency,  the  Injured 
party,  i.e.,  the  other  belligerent,  may  legally 
resort  to  remedial  actions  one  of  which  are 
reprisals.''  The  President,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  under  an  obligation  to  initiate 
such  reprisals  because  "...  the  safety  of  the 
troops  required  Immediate  action.  .  .  ."■■ 

A  leading  and  generally  recognized  Swedish 
authority  on  the  law  of  war  and  neutrality 
states  that : 

"Reprisals  are  always  designed  to  meet  un- 
lawful acts  already  performed  by  the  enemy, 
and  they  aim  at  putting  an  end  to  the  situa- 
tion which  has  thus  arisen  or  at  relieving 
the  danger  of  later  infringements."  ^ 

In  fact.  Castren  says: 

"Reprisals  belong  to  that  small  class  of 
measures  which  enable  warfare  to  be  kept 
within  legal  limits  and  they  may  thus  be  said 
to  be  a  kind  of  sanction  for  the  laws  of  war." 
(Author's  emphasis.)" 

Therefore,  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
McGovem-Hatfield  Amendment  are  an 
obvious  Interference  with  the  President's 
exclusive  powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  on 
the  ground  that  they  attempt  to  limit,  re- 
strict and  restrain  the  supreme  commander's 
discretion  to  select  the  optimum  means  of 
reprisal  which  are  called  for  by  concrete 
situations  in  the  field  as  they  develop.  Clearly, 
and  particularly  If  reprisal  action  has  to  be 
taken  in  the  territory  of  a  neutral  country,  it 
is  preferable  to  enable  the  local  forces  of  the 
neutral  to  participate  to  the  maximum  of 
their  capability  in  effective  reprisal  actions 
and  specifically  by  deploying  its  own  forces. 
If  such  an  opportunity  exists,  it  Is  the  su- 
preme commander's  duty  to  make  maximum 
iise  of  It  and  to  limit  the  involvement  of  his 
armed  forces  to  the  degree  necessary  to 
initiate  and,  possibly  at  a  later  date,  to  sup- 
port the  local  forces.  Any  other  action  on  the 
part  of  the  supreme  commander  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  governing  principle  of 
economy  of  force  which  Is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental strategic  principles  by  which  a  su- 
preme commander  has  to  be  guided.  Inaction 
or  Insufficient   action   along  these   lines   is 


bound  to  subject  the  supreme  conmiander  to 
Justifiable  criticism  for  his  failure  to  make 
use  of  all  available  means  for  adequate 
reprisal. 

Specifically,  sub-sections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
the  proposed  McGovem-Hatfleld  Amendment 
would,  in  effect,  attempt  to  restrain  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  discretion  to  select 
adequate  reprisal  measures  enabling  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  to  take  themselves,  in  due 
course,  "unitary  or  repressive  action  of  their 
own." "  Obviously,  the  policy  which  finds 
expression  In  the  proposed  Amendment  would 
force  the  aforementioned  countries,  and, 
specifically,  at  this  time  Cambodia,  to 
"bear  a  passive  part  in  the  necessary  suppres- 
sion of  courses  which  are  fatal  to  .  .  .  free- 
dom. .  .  ."  "  One  of  the  principal  duties  of 
a  neutral  state  Is  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
armed  forces  of  a  belligerent  power.  There- 
fore, the  Field  Manual  restates  verbatim  the 
rule  of  Hague  Convention,  V,  1907,  Article  1, 
when  it  provides  that  "The  territory  of  Neu- 
tral Powers  is  Inviolable.""  From  this  fol- 
lows that  "an  unauthorized  entry  Into  the 
territory  of  a  neutral  state  Is  prohibited."" 
Inability  of  the  neutral  power  to  prevent 
violations  of  its  territory  vests  In  the  other 
belligerent  the  right  to  attack  enemy  forces 
there. 

"Shotad  the  neutral  State  be  unable,  or 
fall  for  any  reason,  to  prevent  violations  of 
its  neutrality  by  the  troops  of  one  belligerent 
entering  or  passing  through  Its  territory,  the 
other  belligerent  may  be  Justified  in  attack- 
ing the  enemy  forces  on  this  territory."  •» 

Spedflcally,  this  is  the  case  when  the  neu- 
tral territory  Is  turned  into  a  base  of  opera- 
tions and,  even  more  so,  if  It  is  turned  Into 
a  theatre  of  war.*^  American  practice  devel- 
oped in  both  World  Wars  continues  to  be 
well-established,  namely  to  consider  "terri- 
tory occupied  by  an  enemy  power  ...  on  a 
par  with  enemy  territory."  «=  Clearly,  this  Is 
to  an  every  greater  degree  the  case  If  neutral 
territory  is  not  only  occupied  but  Is  actively 
and  passively  used  for  the  enemy's  military 
operations.  If  the  neutral  power  is  unable  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  carrying  out  mili- 
tary operations,  the  duties  of  a  neutral  under 
International  law — 

",  .  .  are  violated  whenever  an  expedition, 
organized  on  neutral  soil  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  In  military  c^>eratlons  against  a 
belligerent  state.  Is  permitted  to  depart  from 
the  neutral's  domain  and  in  consequence 
causes  injury  to  that  State."" 

In  such  a  contingency,  the  enemy  by  his 
own  action  has  extended  the  theatre  of  oper- 
ations to  neutral  territory  by  making  it  a 
stopping  point  for  its  own  military  or  para- 
military operations  or  expeditions.**  Clearly, 
the  injured  belligerent  has  the  right  and 
supreme  commander  has  the  duty,  to  take 
appropriate  reprisal  actions. 

This  doctrine  is  supported  by  the  award 
of  the  Greco-German  Mixed  Arbitral  Tri- 
bunal in  Coenca  Brothers  v.  Germany."  There 
the  Tribunal  said: 

"In  general,  Germany  was  entitled  to  con- 
duct military  operations  against  neutral 
Greek  territories  occupied  by  allied  troops. 
The  occupation  of  Salonlca  by  the  Allies  in 
the  autumn  of  1915  constituted  a  violation 
of  Greek  neutrality.  The  question  whether 
the  Greek  Government  protested  against  the 
occupation  .  .  .  was  Irrelevant.  In  any  case, 
the  occupation  constituted  an  unlawful  act 
as  far  as  Germany  was  concerned  and  Justi- 
fied the  latter  In  conducting  on  Greek  terri- 
tory the  necessary  measures  of  warfare." 

Similarly,  the  French  Conseil  des  Prises 
ruled  in  The  Anna  Maria ••  that: 

"Moreover,  the  presence  of  German  and 
Italian  forces,  and  the  series  of  war-like  ac- 
tions committed  by  them  in  the  waters  and 
on  the  territory  of  Tunis,  had  made  these 
waters  and  that  territory  a  theatre  of  oper- 
ations where  the  right  of  capture  could  be 
exercised." 

The    same    considerations    i4>ply    If    the 


enemy  uses  neutral  territory  as  a  base  of  op- 
erations. I.e.,  as  sancttiarles  where  Its 
strength  can  be  augmented.  A  base  of  opera- 
tions has  been  aptly  defined  as: 

"...  a  place  where,  contrary  to  Interna- 
tional law,  a  belligerent  may  augment  his 
strength  to  wage  war  more  effectively  against 
his  enemy,  as  by  recruiting,  fitting  out  ex- 
peditions, taking  refuge  there,  and  .  .  . 
disseminating  military  information,  or  per- 
forming other  acts  of  a  like  character."" 

It  is  uncontradicted  that  the  establish- 
ment of  sanctuaries  brings 

". . .  the  neutral  coimtry  . . .  under  the  com- 
mon military  definition  of  a  base  of  oper- 
ations; It  becomes  the  territory  from  which 
an  army  or  a  naval  force  draws  Its  resources 
and  reinforcements,  that  from  which  It  sets 
forth  on  an  offensive  expedition,  and  In 
which  It  finds  a  refuge  at  need.' "  " 

Incidentally,  the  United  States  applies  this 
doctrine  to  the  use  of  its  own  territory  as 
a  base  of  operations.  In  this  connection. 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  stated 
with  reference  to  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  April  20,  1961  that: 

"What  the  law  does  prohibit  is  a  group 
organized  as  a  military  expedition  from  de- 
parting from  the  United  States  to  take  ac- 
tion as  a  military  force  against  a  nation  with 
whom  the  United  States  Is  at  peace."" 

COMCLTTSION 

On  the  aforementioned  grounds,  it  Is  sub- 
mitted that  the  proposed  McGovem-Hat- 
fleld Amendment  to  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Act  (H.R.  17123),  If 
passed,  would — if  accepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent— constitute  an  Interference  with  the 
foreign  relations  and  command  powers  ex- 
clusively vested  in  the  President  in  his  re- 
spective capacities  as  Chief  Executive  and 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces. 

Since  the  substance  and  the  contents  of 
the  President's  command  powers  over  the 
armed  forces  In  the  field  are  determined  by 
international  law,  as  authoritatively  stated  In 
the  United  States  Army  Field  Manual,  the 
Law  of  Land  Warfare,  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment would  also,  if  passed,  constitute  an  In- 
terference with  the  rights  and  duties  vested 
by  international  law  In  any  supreme  com- 
mander of  armed  forces  in  the  field.  Thus, 
the  proposed  McOovern-Hatfield  Amendment 
would,  if  passed,  constitute  an  attempt  to 
abrogate  or  change  unilaterally  norms  and 
rules  of  international  law.  Clearly  this  would 
effectively  undermine  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  which,  as  Rome  and  Britain  In 
times  past,  has  probably  the  greatest  Interest 
In  protecting  and  developing  generally  ac- 
cepted principles  and  rules  governing  inter- 
national conduct  In  peace  as  well  as  In  war. 
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NEW  SUPPORT  FOR  RATIFICATION 
OP  POLITICAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
WOMEN  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  2  days  I  have  discussed  the  need 
for  organized  political  action  on  the  part 
of  women  to  secure  permanent  guaran- 
tees of  their  rights.  Today  I  shall  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
which  endorses  ratification  of  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  for  Women  Convention.  This 
is  the  type  of  action  which  is  needed  if 
the  Senate  is  to  act  on  this  treaty.  The 
Senate  will  not  act  on  this  treaty  imless 
women  make  their  views  known  to  their 
Senators.  I  encourage  women  to  organize 
themselves  in  order  that  effective  pres- 
sure can  be  exerted  on  the  Senate. 

As  evidence  tliat  women  are  now  de- 
manding action  on  this  treaty,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
and  the  accompanying  letter  from  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

R-WTHCAtion    op    U.N.    Convention    on 
PoLrncAL  Rights  fob  Women 
To :  Senator  J.  William  Fulbrlght,  Chairman, 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee; 
all  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee;    Secretary   of   State 
WUUam  P.  Rogers;   U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations  Charles  W.  Yost. 
The  United  States  Section  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
m  Annual  Meeting  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin, 
June    10-14,    1970,    demands   that   the   U.N. 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  for  Women, 
tabled  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee since  1967,  be  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  with- 
out further  delay. 

Women's    International    Leagtte 
roR  Peace  and  Freedom, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  27. 1970. 
Dear  Senator:  The  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  has  been  In 
favor  of  the  U.N.  Convention  on  Political 
Rights  for  Women  since  this  convention  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  Decem- 
ber 1952.  It  provides: 

(1)  that  women  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
In  all  elections  on  equal  terms  with  men, 
without  discrimination. 

(2)  that  women  shall  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion to  all  publicly  elected  bodies  establlahed 
by  national  law  on  equal  terms  with  men, 
without  discrimination. 

(3)  that  women  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
public  offloe  and  exercise  all  public  func- 
tions established  by  national  law  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  without  discrimination. 

Sixty-flve  nBtioiis  have  ratified  this  con- 
vention but  the  U.S.  has  not  acted  on  It. 
This  convention  was  traiunnltted  to  the 
Senate  in  1963.  Hearings  were  held  but  the 


convention  has  been  tabled  since  1967  In  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Women's  International  League  finds 
It  inexcusable  that  the  U.S.  has  delayed 
ratifying  this  convention  for  seventeen  years 
especially  since  the  U.S.  claims  to  be  the 
defender  of  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
the  world.  We  urge  ratification  without 
^■arther   delay. 

I  enclose  the  Resolution  on  the  Ratification 
of  the  U.N.  Ckjnventlon  on  the  Political 
Rights  for  Women  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Sec- 
tion of  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom  at  Its  Annual  Meeting 
in  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  June  10-14,  1970. 
Sincerely, 

Patricia  A.  Samttel, 
Legislative  Director. 


ECONOMIC   PROGRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  talk  today  about  the  need  to  re- 
order priorities  in  this  country.  But  while 
the  critics  have  been  talking.  President 
Nixon  has  been  talcing  action. 

When  he  assumed  ofBce.  the  Presi- 
dent inherited  an  economy  which  was 
overheated  by  constantly  escalating  war 
and  defense  expenditures.  Irresponsible 
spending  had  left  us  a  hyperinflated 
economy. 

The  President  has  effected  dramatic 
changes  in  our  defense  spending.  He  has 
consistently  reduced  defense  outlays  to 
the  point  that  mid- 1971  expenditures  will 
be  almost  back  to  the  1965  level.  Since 
the  1971  economy  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  1965,  this  is  indeed  a  substantial 
reduction. 

Shifting  from  the  overheated  wartime 
economy  that  the  President  inherited  to 
a  peacetime  program  of  responsible 
spending,  requires  cooperation  from  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Vice  President  Agnew,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  16,  1970,  outlined 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  and 
the  assistance  which  is  needed  to  sta- 
bilize our  peacetime  economy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Myth  That  We  Are  In  a  Recession 
(By  Sfiro  T.  AoNFW) 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  some 
observations  about  economic  developments 
and  policy  that  I  don't  believe  have  been 
getting  through  to  the  public  in  most  re- 
cent newspaper  commentary. 

To  understand  what  Is  now  going  on  In 
our  economy.  It  Is  Important  that  we  realize 
our  economic  system  Is  having  to  make  not 
one  but  two  major  adjustments  simultane- 
ously. It  Is  having  to  adjust  to  a  major 
decline  In  defense  spending  while  It  Is  also 
cooling  off  from  a  long  Inflationary  over- 
heating that  had  become  Increasingly  dan- 
gerous. 

The  adjustment  In  defense  spending  Is  a 
far  greater  force  on  the  economy  than  many 
people  realize.  From  1968  to  mld-1970  de- 
fense spending  has  been  reduced  over  912 
bUUon  (In  terms  of  this  year's  prices) ,  and 
by  mld-1971  the  reductions  will  approach 
$20  bUllon. 

Now  this  Is  a  massive  reduction,  even  In 
our  large  economy.  It  means  that  defense 
outlays  m  real  terms  by  mld-1971  will  be  al- 
most back  to  the  1965  level.  Since  the  econ- 
omy in  1971  wUl  be  larger  than  in  1965, 
this  obviously  means  that  defense  will  be  re- 
ceiving m  substantially  smaller  share  of  our 
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total  output  than  in  1966  before  the  previous 
administration  escalated  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

This  is  a  massive  re-ordering  of  priorities. 
While  some  have  been  busy  orating  about  the 
need  for  this,  the  President  has  been  busy 
doing  something  about  It. 

These  shifts,  of  course,  cause  some  pain- 
ful dislocations.  They  mean  Jobs  and  careers 
terminated  In  defense  plants  and  defense 
laboratories.  Such  reductions  tend  to  hit  se- 
lected professions  and  skills  and  regions  of 
the  country  far  harder  than  reductions  In 
general  budget  outlays,  whose  effects  would 
be  spread  more  evenly. 

These  problems  were  foreseen  and  would 
have  been  less  painful  If  the  Congress  had 
acted  more  promptly  on  administration  pro- 
posals— In  some  cases  made  over  a  year  ago — 
for  expanding  and  strengthening  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  system,  for  more  ex- 
tensive and  effective  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, and  for  a  revolutionary  new  approach 
to  family  assistance. 

Early  this  year  the  President  also  sent  to 
Congress  legislation  to  stimulate  housing, 
and  Its  earlier  enactment  would  have  aug- 
mented Job  opportunities  In  our  lumber  pro- 
ducing states,  which  have  had  to  bear  more 
than  their  share  of  reduced  defense  em- 
ployment. The  President  recognized  early 
that  both  rational  economic  policy  and  sim- 
ple humanity  required  programs  to  soften  the 
transition  problems  of  those  who  would  be 
affected   by  reduced   defense   spending. 

The  economy  has  also  had  to  face  the  tran- 
sition from  complex  and  tangled  problems 
created  by  the  Inflationary  overheating  that 
ran  unrestrained  after  1985.  Interest  rates 
began  to  soar  in  1968  as  people,  fearful  of  In- 
flation, turned  away  from  bonds  and  mort- 
gages. 

The  stock  market  and  its  institutions  were 
whip-sawed  in  a  tragic  way — forced  to  over- 
expand  as  the  Inflation  caused  a  frenzy  of 
buying,  then  forced  into  a  painful  contrac- 
tion as  the  market  inevitably  receded  from 
the  stratosphere.  This  was  all  doubly  tragic 
because  many  small  savers  were  lured  into 
stock  purchases,  and  housing  declined  as 
normal  savings  flowing  into  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  other  thrift  institutions 
dried  up. 

The  problems  posed  for  economic  policy 
by  this  double-layered  adjustment  were  for- 
midable. A  strategy  of  policy  had  to  be  de- 
vised that  would  cool  off  the  economy  but 
keep  within  tolerable  limits  the  adverse  effect 
on  output.  Incomes,  and  employment. 

How  did  we  succeed?  Far  better  than  the 
prose  often  proffered  to  us  might  Imply. 

Suppose,  for  a  change,  we  skip  the  rhetoric 
and  simply  examine  facts. 

First,  the  myth  that  we  are  in  a  recession. 
The  current  adjustment  is  clearly  far  less 
severe  than  that  of  1960-61,  the  mildest  post- 
war adjustment  that  economists  have  called 
a  recession.  It  Is  closer  to,  but  slightly  more 
severe  than,  the  1966-67  adjustment,  which 
has  not  been  decreed  to  be  a  recession. 

It  is  now  about  6  months  since  this  ad- 
justment began,  and  industrial  production 
has  declined  1.6  per  cent  In  that  6-month 
period.  In  the  comparable  period  during 
1966-67  the  decline  was  only  slightly  smaller, 
1.2  per  cent.  For  1960-61,  however,  the  corre- 
sponding decline  was  4.1  per  cent  (and  for 
1957-68,  11.9  percent). 

The  picture  would  be  broadly  similar  for 
such  other  general  monthly  measures  of  the 
economy  as  personAl  Income  or  employment. 
So  we  are  hardly  In  a  recession. 

Next,  the  problem  of  Inflation.  There  has, 
of  course  been  progress  against  Inflation. 
The  rates  of  Increase  in  the  wholesale  price 
index  and  the  commodity  segment  of  the 
consumer  price  Index  quit  accelerating  last 
year,  and  the  rate  of  Increase  has  actually 
been  slowing  this  year.  On  this  the  facts  are 
clear. 


Americans  are  not,  of  course,  a  patient 
people.  Makmg  progress  has  been  hard  going. 
That  had  to  be  expected.  The  results  of 
severely  mismanaged  economic  policies  for 
three  years  after  1965  could  not  be  expected 
to  dlE^pear  overnight.  Our  critics  conven- 
iently forget  that  the  Democrats  occupied 
the  White  House  In  the  postwar  period's 
mildest  recession,  and  even  after  four  years 
the  unemployment  rate  still  registered  6  per 
cent  In  early  1965. 

Next,  the  budget.  Mr.  Rowen  stated  In  this 
column  recently  that  "a  sense  of  panic  Is 
sweeping  the  Nixon  administration"  about 
the  budget.  That  was  a  rather  extravagant 
statement.  The  budget  remains  under  control. 
But  It  will  be  difficult  to  keep  It  that  way 
If  Congress  doesn't  get  off  the  election  year 
spending  binge  it  seems  to  be  yielding  to  and 
join  the  administration  In  an  effort  to  keep 
spending  under  firm  control. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  outlays  will 
remain  well  below  the  receipts  that  the  tax 
system  can  generate  at  reaspnably  full  em- 
ployment. The  President  established  this  as 
a  guiding  rule  because  it  makes  economic 
sense.  We  don't  want  to  return  to  the  condi- 
tions of  1966  to  1968,  when  outlays  overshot 
the  revenue-producing  capacity  of  the  tax 
system  at  fuU  employment  by  annual 
amounts  up  to  $35  billion. 

In  summary,  the  economic  outlook  Is  good 
and  should  Improve  further  If  Congress  will 
cooperate  with  the  President.  We  have  these 
favorable  Indications: 

Federal  Reserve  policies  clearly  became 
moderately  expansionist  about  6  months  ago, 
and  If  experience  is  any  guide,  this  action 
will  eventually  exert  Its  diffused  effects  on 
the  economy. 

Consumer  spending  Is  strong — as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  rebound  of  auto  sales 
to  a  9i/4-mUllon  rate. 

After-tax  Incomes  roee  about  $5  bUllon 
this  quarter  because  of  tax  changes  alone, 
and  the  abnormally  high  savings  rate  sug- 
gests that  spending  has  not  even  yet  fully 
adjusted  to  higher  after-tax  Incomes. 

Our  foreign  trade  has  strengthened  dra- 
matically from  a  negligible  merchandise  sur- 
plus at  the  $0.9  billion  annual  rate  a  yetu* 
ago  to  a  $4.0  billion  rate  In  the  second 
quarter  this  year. 

Housing  Is  perking  up,  as  starts  rise  and 
mortgage  money  becomes  more  available.  In- 
ventories are  generally  well  In  line  with  sales. 

Indeed,  except  for  growing  evidence  that 
the  super  boom  in  capital  goods  Is  waning, 
the  hard  facts  about  prospects  are  on  the 
plus  side.  And  that  super  boom  was  part  of 
the  highly  overheated  and  strained  Infla- 
tionary economy. 

We  have  problems.  A  double  transition 
such  as  this  one  couldn't  be  painless  or  in- 
stant. Americans,  however,  are  realists.  They 
will  not  be  talked  Into  a  direction  not  Indi- 
cated by  basic  facts.  Fortunately,  the  facts 
are  now  going  our  way. 


FUNDS  IMPROPERLY  PAID  TO  OR- 
GANIZERS OF  CHICAGO  RIOTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Wilmington  Morning 
News  of  August  11,  1970,  contains  an 
article  entiUed  "Illinois  Report  Hits 
Students,"  written  by  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Taylor. 

The  article  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Illinois  Crime  Commission  has 
found  that  $192,000  in  Federal  funds  and 
$85,000  to  Carnegie  Foundation  fimds 
were  paid  to  organizers  of  the  riots  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

Apparently  these  Government  fimds 
were  distributed  under  a  grant  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Such  use  of  Government  money  is  an 


insult  to  the  intelUgence  of  the  American 
taxpayers,  and  the  Government  officials 
responsible  should  be  fired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record.  At  the 
same  time.  I  suggest  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Senate  keep 
this  in  mind  when  we  act  on  the  ap- 
propriations for  this  Eigency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

iLijNois  Report  Hits  Students 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  Illinois  Crime  Investigation  Commis- 
Eion,  noting  the  convicted  Chicago  Seven  riot 
Instigators,  now  finds  that  $192,000  in  federal 
funds  and  $85,000  in  Carnegie  Foundation 
funds  were  paid  the  organizers  of  the  riots. 
The  money  was  channeled  through  a  thing 
called  the  Chicago  Student  Health  Organiza- 
tion, nice  as  you  please.  And  who  would  know 
it? 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (the 
official  name  for  the  "Poverty  War")  likewise 
gave  a  subsidiary  of  the  so-called  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  in  Washington,  D.C,  $193,313 
when  the  institute  was  subsidizing  the  rioters 
and  providing  ball  for  them.  Moreover,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  con- 
tributed funds  to  the  rioters. 

The  Illinois  commission  confirms  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  fed  money  Into  a  TV 
blasphemy  ("Report  on  Iron  Mountain") 
which  pitched  at  our  youth  a  fictional  war 
and  then  anonymously  ridiculed  the  United 
States  and  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  in 
scathing  crltlslm. 

The  commission  finds  that  many  chaptera 
of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  across 
our  country  are  supported  by  grants  from 
the  same  colleges  and  unlveraltles  they  at- 
tack, bomb  and  try  to  burn  down. 

It  also  notes  that  of  the  284  riotera  ar- 
rested with  the  Chicago  Seven  the  largest 
single  contingent  (nine)  from  any  university 
community  outside  Chicago  was  from  Kent 
State  University  In  Ohio.  Shouldn't  this  fact 
be  included  in  the  hearings  about  the  sub- 
sequent tragic  Kent  killings? 

The  commission  finds  clear  evidence  that 
the  appalling  increase  In  youth  crime  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  increased  lack  of  good 
home  Influence,  parental  respect,  etc.  Well, 
TV  Is  the  third  parent  in  our  homes.  Mll- 
lioiu  of  our  youth  from  their  childhood  ages 
spend  more  time  at  the  feet  of  this  third 
parent,  TV,  than  they  do  in  school. 

They're  too  seldom  watching  lessons  In  in- 
tegrity, honesty,  courage,  generosity,  patriot- 
ism or  respect  for  parental  duty — the  lessons 
of  civilized  society.  Countless  brainwashed, 
unhappy  children  are  being  conditioned  to 
expect  violence  and  seek  violence  wbUe  the 
networks  pocket  the  cash. 

"Only  unstable  children  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  TV,"  say  some  psychiatrists  and 
the  moguls  of  the  fast-buck  money-making 
machines  known  as  CBS,  NBC,  and  ABC.  Well 
the  commission  asks,  what  child  Is  born 
"stable"?  What,  If  not  the  frequent  sights 
and  sounds  of  violence,  will  make  him  un- 
stable? 

How  can  the  TV  moguls  conceivably  argue 
that  countless  mlUlons  of  impressionable 
youth  can  see  criminal  and  violent  actions 
all  of  their  young  lives  and  not  expect  that 
they  will  turn  to  violence  and  even  to  crime 
for  fun? 

With  our  youth  being  given  constant  les- 
sons In  criminal  actions,  they  are  performing 
the  villainy  they're  taught. 

MeanwhUe,  likewise  caahlng  in  on  and  fur- 
ther encouraging  campus  violence  and  revo- 
lution as  a  whole,  greedy  movie  producen  are 
concocting  such  vicious  blasphemies  as  the 
picture  called,  "Getting  Straight."  In  it  stu- 
dents destroy  a  university  and  then  blow 
kisses  to  each  other  across  the  flaming  cam- 
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IHU.  In  "If  .  .  ."  anotber  campus  Is  joyfully 
burned. 

The  moTle  version  of  infamous  Chicago 
Seven  Abble  Hoffman's  highly  profitable 
booki  "Revolution  for  the  Hell  of  It,"  Is  now 
scheduled  for  production.  Or  have  you  seen 
"The  Strawberry  Statement"?  It's  playing 
nationwide  at  neighborhood  movie  theaters. 
It  is  a  similar  blast  at  American  Institutions. 
All  these  and  others  like  them  exploit  revo- 
lution in  our  country  and  exploit  young 
bloodshed. 

The  Illinois  Crime  Investigation  Commis- 
sion quotes  the  declaration  of  the  Chicago 
Seven  at  the  opening  of  their  trial  on  Sept.  24, 
1969:  "The  battles  for  social  change  are  not 
going  to  be  won  In  the  courtroom  but  on 
the  campuses  and  In  the  streets."  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  read,  at  long  last,  a  perceiving, 
thorough  and  documented  report  that  calls 
a  spade  a  spade. 


AID  FOR  DISASTER  VICTIMS  OP 
HURRICANE  CELIA:  OFFICE  OP 
EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

PAILS    VICTIMS 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  shocked  to  leam  yesterday  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  providing  substand- 
ard housing  for  victims  of  Hurricane 
Celia.  The  OflSce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness made  a  decision  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  to  issue  trailers  for  tem- 
porary housing  to  families  without  sew- 
age connections  or  septic  tanks,  pro- 
vided they  can  use  their  own  outdoor 
toilet  facilities. 

This  is  a  giant  step  backward.  In  pass- 
ing the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1960,  Con- 
gress recognized  the  need  of  people  left 
homeless  by  a  natural  disaster  and  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide dwelling  accommodations  for  such 
persons.  It  carries  an  implied  responsi- 
bility that  dwellings  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  be  adequate,  re- 
gardless of  the  previous  economic  status 
of  the  disaster  victim. 

I  am  alarmed  that  the  OEP  has  Im- 
plemented such  a  callous  and  restrictive 
interpretation  which  circumvents  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  providing  relief 
for  victims  of  a  natural  disaster. 

I  have  urged  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  Gen.  George 
A.  Lincoln,  to  reconsider  this  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  of  August  27,  1970, 
to  General  Lincoln  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AucrsT  27,  1970. 
Gen.  GaoRCE  A.  LnfcOLN, 

Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Ge^iESAL  Lincoln:  As  you  know,  a 
great  part  of  the  devastation  caused  by  Hur- 
ricane Celia  took  place  in  the  rural  areas  sur- 
rounding the  City  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  De- 
partment of  HUD  estimates  that  two-thirds 
of  the  trailers  they  will  furnish  as  temporary 
shelters  will  be  located  outside  Corpus 
Christi.  Most  of  this  rural  area  does  not  have 
sewage  systems  and  consequently  most  of  the 
poor  use  outdoor  privies. 

During  the  first  few  days  after  the  disaster, 
HUD  representatives  notified  applicants  for 
temporary  housing  that  costs  for  construc- 
tion of  septic  tanks  would  be  reimbursed  for 
applicants  that  did  not  have  other  adequate 
drainage  facilltlea.  Subsequently,  this  aid  was 


withdrawn  and  applicants  bad  to  construct 
their  own  septic  tanks  before  temporary 
shelter  would  be  made  available  on  their  pri- 
vate lots.  As  of  last  Sunday.  August  23,  the 
HUD  waived  its  requirements  for  septic  tanks. 
Now.  families  with  outdoor  privies  may  be 
Issued  a  trailer,  provided  they  can  continue 
to  use  their  own  outdoor  toilet  facilities. 
Ostensibly,  If  their  privy  was  demolished,  a 
family  would  still  not  be  able  to  obtain  tem- 
porary shelter  from  HUD. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  Intended  its  dis- 
aster relief  bill  to  be  Interpreted  in  this  re- 
strictive maimer.  Housing  which  requires 
a  family  to  use  an  outdoor  toilet  is  not  ade- 
quate housing.  Section  1715.11(a)  (4)  of  your 
regulations  state  that  expenses  for  prepa^ng 
the  site  and  for  the  installation  of  utilities 
are  reimbursable  by  the  Federal  government. 
These  expenses  should  Include  whatever  is 
necessary  to  Insure  that  the  housing  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  government  is  adequate, 
and  should  specifically  include  construction 
of  septic  tanks  to  replace  outdoor  toilets. 

I  understand  that  this  decision  was  made 
tinder  the  pressure  of  the  disaster  after  a 
hurried  evaluation  of  Congressional  intent. 
I  urge  you  to  reconsider  the  decision  which  is 
limiting  your  assistance  and  denying  it  to 
those  persons  who  need  it  the  most. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  W.  Yabborough. 


CAMBODIA  OPERATION  RECEIVES 
UNFAIR  CRITICISM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  withdrawn  American  forces 
from  Cambodia  as  promised,  and  even 
ahead  of  the  deadline  he  had  established. 
Yet  the  President  continues  to  receive 
criticism  for  that  operation. 

Amidst  all  the  noise  from  those  who 
advocate  America  shrinking  from  her 
responsibilities,  the  President  acted  de- 
cisively in  Cambodia.  He  outlined  limited 
specific  objectives,  achieved  them,  and 
withdrew  as  promised. 

An  article  written  by  James  J.  Kll- 
patrick  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  August  6,  1970.  It  per- 
ceptively examines  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion and  the  unfair  response  of  some 
Americans  to  the  President's  action.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  EIU- 
patrlck's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 

ORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

"Success"   in   Cambodia   Ventttre  Wins  Mo 

Acclaim 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

A  month  has  passed  since  the  cutting-out 
operation  in  Cambodia  came  to  an  end.  By 
all  the  usual  criteria  for  judging  presi- 
dential decisions,  this  successful  venture 
ought  to  be  winning  acclaim.  Tet  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  suffer  denunciation  for  his 
action  in  Cambodia — and  it  is  a  terrible 
symptom  of  the  national  sickness  that  this 
should  be  so. 

How  is  one  to  define  this  sickness?  Part 
of  it  is  bliured  vision:  We  look  at  commu- 
nism, but  do  not  see  it  clearly.  Part  of  It  Is  an 
Impediment  in  hearing:  Certain  voices — the 
voices  of  students,  the  voices  of  dissenters — 
register  in  our  heads  with  disproportionate 
volume.  But  the  signs  point  most  sadly  to 
a  kind  of  wasting  disease. 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  will."  Frank  J.  Johnson 
has  written,  "and  we  no  longer  have  It." 

Johnson  is  foreign  editor  of  the  American 
Security  Council's  Washington  Report.  Last 
month  he  delivered  himself  of  a  somber  epl- 
tatpih  to  the  declining  greatness  of  our  coun- 


try. Johnson  is  not  an  extremist;  he  U  a 
scholar  and  a  thinker.  He  merits  an  attentive 
hearing  when  he  concludes  that  "the  tide  of 
history  has  begun  to  run  against  us,  and  the 
day  of  our  world  preeminence  is  over." 

Listen  to  Jc^nson  for  a  moment :  "The  in- 
ternal convulsion  which  beset  Rome  in  the 
First  Century  B.C.  did  so  with  her  external 
frontiers  at  least  secure  so  that  she  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  domestic  strife  and  stUl 
survive.  We  are  not  so  fortunate.  Our  Time  of 
Troubles  has  come  upon  us  in  the  midst  of, 
and  In  part  because  of,  a  titanic  world  con- 
flict for  the  political  destiny  of  all  manJtind. 
A  large  segment  of  our  population  seems  en- 
tirely to  have  loet  sight  of  what  is  at  stake. 
We  are  turning  Inward  and  contending 
against  each  other,  either  unmindful  or  un- 
caring about  the  holocaust  which  our  with- 
drawal from  power  and  responsibility  will  un- 
leash upon  the  world  and  upon  ourselves." 

Everywhere  that  one  looks,  as  Johnson  re- 
marks, one  sees  a  fretful  isolationism  grow- 
ing. In  the  press,  in  the  Congress,  In  the  uni- 
versities, the  "cop  out"  counsel  swells:  Get 
out  of  Vietnam.  Call  the  troops  home  from 
Europe  and  Korea.  Cancel  a  scheduled  air- 
craft carrier.  Reduce  the  role  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Cut  the  funds  for  weapons 
research.  Downgrade  the  anti-ballistic  ml&slle 
system. 

It  is  all  part  of  the  same  myopia,  the  same 
tiredness.  Great  powers  must  act  as  great 
powers.  So  President  Nixon  acted  in  Cam- 
bodia— boldly,  decisively,  responsibly.  He  said 
his  action  would  not  enlarge  the  war;  and  It 
has  not.  He  said  that  destruction  of  the  Com- 
munist arms  depots  would  enhance  the  safety 
of  our  remaining  forces;  and  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  this  Is  true.  He  promised  to 
withdraw  the  expedition  by  June  30;  and  he 
fulfilled  that  promise. 

Tactically,  strategically,  psychologically, 
the  Cambodian  venture  was  sound.  Yet  much 
of  what  might  have  been  gained  by  this 
stroke  of  arms  has  been  lost  to  the  strident 
clamor  of  Immature  students  and  profes- 
sional liberals  who  shun  the  whole  concept 
of  power.  They  want  no  part  of  greatness — 
not  If  greatness  demands  cold  steel.  Let  us 
therefore  ridicule  "the  generals"  and  "the 
admirals,"  and  let  us  make  love,  not  war. 

It  is  all  very  tempting.  But  this  should  be 
understood.  If  the  United  States  abdicates 
its  inherited  responsibility  for  defending  and 
preserving  Western  values,  those  values  are 
done  for.  No  one  else  remains  to  defend  them. 
We  must  look  down  the  road,  in  this  event, 
to  a  twilight  of  abdication  and  a  long  night 
of  tyranny. 

For  It  is  just  as  Johnson  says:  Willy-nilly, 
order  will  be  kept.  Power  vacuums  will  be 
filled.  In  one  fashion  or  another,  while  we 
are  making  love  the  Communist  empire  will 
be  waging  war.  Its  purpose  never  alters.  Nixon 
understands  this;  but  there  must  be  times.  In 
the  midst  of  Washington's  cricket  chorus, 
when  he  wonders  In  despair  if  he  under- 
stands this  alone. 


THE    WOODLAWN    SOCIAL 
SERVICES  CENTER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  individuals 
who  receive  public  assistance  face  a 
number  of  problems  in  obtaining  certain 
elementary  social  services.  In  some  cases, 
they  caimot  a£Ford  the  cost  of  these  serv- 
ices and  they  are  not  eligible  to  receive 
them  free  or  at  reduced  cost.  In  other 
cases,  even  where  they  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive these  services  as  part  of  the  assist- 
ance they  receive,  they  are  all  too  often 
not  informed  of  their  eligibility.  If  they 
are  eligible  and  they  do  seek  the  services, 
frequently  they  find  that  the  services  are 
in  fact  inadequate,  inappropriate,  or  mis- 
directed. Finally,  even  when  appropriate 
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and  adequate  services  are  available,  they 
often  can  be  obtained  only  after  a  num- 
ber of  demeaning,  conflicting,  or  sense- 
less regiilatlons  are  overcome. 

These  and  other  problems  have  caused 
the  school  of  social  services  adminis- 
tration at  Uie  University  of  Chicago, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, to  establish  the  Woodlawn  Social 
Services  Center.  This  center  serves  two 
purposes.  First,  the  center  makes  a  num- 
ber of  high  quality  social  services  avail- 
able at  a  central  location  to  all  residents 
of  the  Woodlawn  area  regardless  of  in- 
come. Second,  the  center  serves  as  an 
educational  tool  to  train  generalist  social 
workers  who  will  be  able  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  worker  trained  in  case- 
work, community  organization,  or  group 
work. 

Mr.  President,  Dean  Harold  Richman 
of  the  school  of  social  services  adminis- 
tration at  the  University  of  Chicago  re- 
cently explained  the  concepts  behind  and 
the  operation  of  the  Woodlawn  Social 
Services  Center  to  the  Women's  Board 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Because  I 
believe  that  the  Woodlawn  Service  Cen- 
ter is  a  unique  institution  which  is  at- 
tempting to  find  solutions  to  one  of  our 
more  important  social  problems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dean  Richman's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Woodlawn  Social  Services  Cxntes 

(Presentation  to  the  women's  board  by  Dean 

Harold  A.  Richman,  May  18,   1970) 

Welcome  to  SSA.  I  vrant  to  thank  Mrs. 
Ranney  and  Mrs.  Heineman  for  giving  me 
the  chance  to  talk  with  you  about  the  Wood- 
lawn Service  Program,  a  project  in  which  you 
have  taken  such  a  deep  and  generous  inter- 
est. Later  on  this  morning,  you  will  see  the 
new  building,  which  should  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  July  1st.  I  hope  that  my  de- 
scription of  the  concerns  and  business  of  the 
Center  will  help  you  to  envision  the  uses  to 
which  it  will  be  put  by  the  Service  Program 
staff,  this  School,  and  the  people  of  Wood- 
lawn. 

The  story  of  the  Center  begins  with  the 
people  and  problems  of  Woodlawn.  We  are 
now  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  community  that 
is  virtually  all  black  and  where  at  least  one 
out  of  every  four  families  lives  below  the 
poverty  level,  which  is  $3300  per  year  for  a 
family  of  four.  About  25  percent  of  Wood- 
lawn's  people  receive  welfare.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  Is  45  per  1000  live  births,  and 
in  East  Woodlawn  54  per  1(X)0,  compared 
with  the  national  level  of  24  per  1000.  Un- 
employment runs  three  times  higher  than 
the  national  level.  Housing  is  very  poor.  At 
least  half  of  it  Is  classified  as  dilapidated, 
deteriorating,  or  lacking  in  the  basic  facil- 
ities necessary  for  health  and  decency.  Old 
housing  is  being  torn  down  faster  than  new 
housing  is  being  built.  Despite  these  condi- 
tions, rents  in  Woodlawn  are  higher  than  in 
more  desirable  areas  of  the  city. 

But  statistics  dehumanize  and  they  don't 
help  us  to  understand  the  living  dimensions 
of  the  problem.  For  that,  we  have  to  turn  to 
what  these  abstract  numbers  mean  to  the 
people  who  live  there  and  to  how  the  com- 
munity, through  its  services,  has  responded 
to  these  people  or,  more  accurately,  failed  to 
respond  to  them. 

There  Is  the  blind  couple  with  two  young 
sighted/ children.  Because  their  mother  can- 
not see  to  gauge  how  much  food  they  are 
eating,  the  children  are  undernourished. 
Because  she  is  afraid  of  what  her  oldest  child 
might  get  into,  the  mother  keeps  him  im- 


mobile in  a  feeding  chair  most  of  the  day. 
There  has  been  no  day  care  or  homemaker 
service  a\'ailable  in  Woodlawn  for  this  fam- 
ily, which  wants,  needs  and  deserves  to  stay 
together. 

A  teen-age  boy  In  a  welfare  family  was 
accidentally  shot  in  the  foot  and  taken  to 
Jackson  Park  Hospital.  His  mother  immedi- 
ately joined  him  there,  but  when  she  pro- 
duced her  public  aid  medical  care,  the  hos- 
pital told  her  they  couldnt  treat  the  boy. 
After  a  lengthy  argument,  she  took  her  son 
to  Billings  where  he  was  given  first  aid  treat- 
ment, but  was  told  after  the  card  was  shown 
that  there  was  no  surgical  bed  available.  It 
was  suggested  that  she  take  her  son  to  Cook 
County  Hospital.  Wishing  to  avoid  County 
Hospital,  she  then  took  her  son  to  Michael 
Reese  where  the  same  scene  was  replayed. 
Finally,  the  next  day,  they  went  to  Cook 
County  where  the  boy  was  treated  although 
the  doctors  said  it  was  too  late  to  remove 
the  bullet,  an  uncomplicated  procedure  which 
should  have  been  done  immediately. 

A  child  was  referred  to  the  school  social 
work  unit  by  her  teacher  because  of  disrup- 
tive behavior  In  her  fifth-grade  classroom. 
Although  the  social  worker's  statement  de- 
scribed the  teacher  as  "a  disturbed  person" 
who  "engaged  in  very  bizarre  behavior,"  it 
was  the  child  and  her  family  who  were 
treated  as  the  problems  and  given  counsel- 
ing. The  next  school  year,  with  a  new  teach- 
er, the  child  proceeded  to  do  extremely  well 
in  school.  No  attempt  was  made  to  deal  with 
the  teacher. 

A  welfare  mother  who  needed  new  housing 
for  her  family  managed  to  locate  a  suitable 
apartment,  but  was  in  danger  of  losing  her 
claim  to  it  unless  the  landlord  received  her 
deposit  check.  The  check,  which  had  been 
processed  and  to  which  she  was  entitled,  was 
withheld  by  the  welfare  agency  because  the 
woman  had  "cussed  out"  the  worker  the 
week  before  and  the  worker  was  "very  angry 
with  her." 

A  family  with  thirteen  children,  numerous 
extreme  problems  ranging  from  the  birth  of 
illegitimate  twins  to  a  daughter,  to  serious 
health  deficiencies,  and  a  mother  totally 
overwhelmed  by  the  situation,  was  receiving 
visits  from  four  different  public  agencies. 
Despite  four  agencies'  Involvement,  the  fam- 
ily received  only  one-third  of  its  entitle- 
ment to  public  assistance,  one  child  who 
had  been  seriously  injured  in  an  accident 
was  still  untreated,  the  other  children  could 
not  attend  school  for  lack  of  clothes,  and 
the  entire  family  continued  to  live  in  dan- 
gerous housing. 

These  cases  are  not  particularly  dramatic 
or  extreme  as  life  in  Woodlawn  goes,  but 
they  demonstrate  yet  another  problem  that 
is  not  ordinarily  included  In  the  statistical 
catalog  of  the  pathology  of  poverty — ^the 
failure  of  the  existing  services  to  help  peo- 
ple. 

Services  fall  In  a  number  of  ways. 

First,  there  are  simply  not  enough  of  any 
kind  of  service  to  go  around. 

Second,  as  the  Incident  of  the  hospitals 
shows,  some  services  are  just  not  available  to 
poor  black  people.  Almost  all  black  emergency 
cases  in  Chicago  are  referred  to  Cook  County 
Hospital,  where  the  average  emergency  room 
wait  is  two  hotirs  and  the  treatment  is  often 
inadequate  and  always  impersonal. 

Third,  many  of  the  services  are  simply 
inappropriate  and  misdirected.  For  lack  of 
what  is  needed,  the  Woodlawn  residents  get 
what  there  Is — for  the  most  part  too  little 
and  too  late  of  what  someone  else  decides 
they  need.  As  In  the  case  of  the  child's 
difficulties  with  her  fifth-grade  teacher,  the 
service  is  too  often  directed  at  changing  the 
client,  not  Improving  the  conditions  in  the 
service  or  In  the  system  it  represents.  Small 
wonder  that  services  are  often  greeted  with 
hostility  and  resentment  by  residents. 

Fourth,  the  services  are  often  coercive  and 
punitive  as  in  the  case  of  the  withheld  hous- 


ing check.  Thus,  with  some  justification,  what 
are  called  service  agencies  are  often  i)erceived 
as  enemy  ground. 

Fifth,  services  are  piecemeal  and  frag- 
mented. When  a  multi-problem  family  has  to 
deal  with  fotir  workers  from  different  agen- 
cies, each  concerned  with  a  small  part  of  the 
problem,  the  family  is  confused  and  addi- 
tionally burdened  with  the  task  of  putting 
together  the  services  available  to  it.  It  is  left 
to  the  family,  which  \&  hardly  equipped  for 
this  role,  to  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  in 
advice  and  the  often  contradictory  demands 
of  theoretically  cooperating  agencies. 

Sixth,  the  agencies,  not  the  clients,  define 
needs  for  service  and  rate  the  success  or 
failure  of  their  efforts.  If  these  efforts  fall, 
they  are  traditionally  explained  in  two  ways: 
the  lack  of  adequate  resources  to  deliver 
the  services  properly  or  the  innate  inade- 
quacy of  the  clients.  Very  little  scrutiny  has 
been  directed  at  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  service  systems  themselves. 

The  poor  state  of  social  service  systems  like 
Woodlawn's  are  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  SSA.  For  this  School's  job  is  not  limited 
to  producing  social  workers  to  fill  jobs  In 
social  services  as  they  are;  in  educating  true 
professionals,  we  also,  as  a  school,  must  work 
continually  on  the  range  of  social  problems 
and  the  Institutions  by  which  society  tries 
to  meet  these  problems. 

In  initiating  the  Social  Services  Center 
project,  the  School  has  hoped  to  create  both 
a  resource  for  Woodlawn  and  an  educational 
setting  which  would  sillow  us  to  examine  and 
experiment,  and  perhaps  improve,  the  sys- 
tems in  which  our  graduates  would  work. 

We  have  been  joined  in  this  effort  by  the 
State  of  Illinois,  which  has  made  Woodlawn 
an  experimental  area  for  Improvements  In 
the  delivery  and  management  of  social  serv- 
ices over  which  the  State  has  Jurisdiction — 
a  jurisdiction  which  Includes  all  services 
permitted  under  public  aid.  child  welfare, 
vocational  rehabilitaUon,  family  services, 
emplojrment  services  and  mental  health  pro- 
grams. The  Social  Services  Center  will  serve 
as  the  headquarters  iot  this  experimental 
service  program  in  Woodlawn. 

The  service  program  will  be  guided  by  sev- 
eral basic  premises: 

First,  the  provision  of  services  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  provision  of  cash  assistance. 
Clearly,  to  a  welfare  recipient,  the  greatest 
need  is  the  need  for  cash.  Public  aid  does 
not  begin  to  provide  support  that  meet  even 
minimal  family  needs.  This  is  deplorable  and 
Federal  legislation  to  correct  that  inequity 
is  now  in  process.  But  where  the  same  sys- 
tem provides  both  cash  and  service,  the  lines 
between  need  for  money  and  need  for  help 
are  blurred.  Services  tend  to  be  emphasized 
in  public  aid  in  an  attempt  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  money;  and  conversely, 
monetary  help  seems  to  the  client  to  hinge 
on  his  willingness  to  submit  services.  By 
separating  the  two  functions  and  making 
public  aid  an  Independent  financial  trans- 
action, two  things  come  about;  services  are 
not  reg^arded  as  coercive  and  thus  can  be 
sought  out  by  people — whether  they  receive 
assistance  or  not — as  wanted  and  needed; 
and  family  cash  needs  can  be  assessed,  as  is 
proper,  independent  of  the  often  punitive 
judgments  about  the  quality  and  character 
of  people's  private  lives. 

Services  will  be  offered  In  one  setting — 
the  Social  Services  Center.  A  separate  office, 
physically  removed  from  the  service  program, 
will  handle  requests  for  financial  help.  These 
requests  will  be  handled  In  a  businesslike 
manner.  Instead  of  the  currently  exhaustive, 
case-by-case  investigation,  eligibility  will  be 
detemilned  by  a  declaration  by  the  applicant 
of  his  needs.  A  sample  of  declarations  will 
be  periodically  examined  for  accuracy  just  as 
is  the  practice  with  Income  tax  returns. 

Second,  services  will  be  available,  insofar 
as  possible,  to  all  residents  of  Woodlawn — 
simply  on  the  basis  of  residence  in  the  area. 
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not  on  determination  of  financial  need. 
People  at  all  income  levels,  not  Just  the 
poor,  cau  and  should  benefit  from  public 
services — day  care,  homemaker  help,  coun- 
seling, sWll  training  services  and  the  Ulce. 
The  Woodlawn  Service  Programs  goal  Is  to 
serve  all  of  Woodlawn. 

Third,  use  of  the  Service  Program  should 
be  totally  voluntary:  no  one  must  use  the 
Service  Program,  not  even  public  aid  recipi- 
ents. Services  that  are  imposed  or  are  limited 
to  the  poor  are  generally  poorly  run,  poorly 
regarded,  and  poorly  used.  But  services  open 
for  people  by  theU  own  choice  must  be  good 
services— or  they  will  not  survive. 

And  fourth,  the  services  should  be  of  the 
blghest  quality  possible.  The  State's  re- 
sources, the  School's  educational  program, 
the  University's  reserves  of  knowledge,  and 
the  willingness  of  voluntary  agencies  to 
work  with  this  program,  should  all  help  to 
contribute  to  achieving  quality  service  for 
Woodlawn. 

Admirable  u  these  basic  tenets  are.  they 
will  not  be  simple  to  translate  into  reality. 
However,  the  State's  plan  for  operating  the 
Woodlawn  Service  Program  should  greatly 
ease  the  very  complicated  task  of  bringing 
many  different  aervlcea  together  around  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  community. 

Administrative  authority  over  all  State 
service  programs  In  Woodlawn  will  be  vested 
in  the  program  director,  Mr.  Clinton  McKay. 
This  authority  will  permit  him  to  draw  freely 
on  State  resources  as  well  as  to  make  con- 
tracts and  agreements  with  other  public  and 
private  agencies  for  purchase  of  services 
needed  in  the  community  but  not  available 
under  State  jurisdiction. 

This  "project  manager"  approach  has  sev- 
eral Important  virtues:  the  piecemeal  nature 
of  the  present  system  can  be  overcome;  the 
Inconsistent  requirements  and  conflicting 
criteria  of  existing  services  can  be  recon- 
ciled; and.  not  least  of  all.  there  will  be  one 
person  who  la  accountable  for  providing 
quality  services  and  answerable  to  the  com- 
munity for  grievances. 

The  Program  proposes  to  operate  on  two 
basic  prtaclples:  one.  that  the  client  him- 
self knows  what  he  needs  and  two,  that  the 
program's  Job  is  to  get  the  client  what  he 
needs  or  else  have  a  good  reason  why  It 
cannot. 
As  to  the  services  themselves.  I  would  like 
to  describe  briefly  some  of  the  major  elements 
In  the  projected  program : 

First,  the  Early  Childhood  Development 
Center. 

The  early  childhood  program  will  provide 
comprehensive  nurturing,  health,  and  edu- 
cational services  for  pre-school  children  dur- 
ing that  portion  of  the  day  when  it  cannot 
be  provided  at  home  by  parents.  Due  to  the 
necessarily  limited  facilities  of  the  Center 
building  and  the  distance  of  this  facility 
from  some  parts  of  Woodlawn.  the  programs 
win  be  provided  In  a  number  of  other  set- 
tings as  well:  outposts  In  existing  struc- 
tures; mobile  units;  and  in  group  and  indi- 
vidual day  care  homes.  Among  the  services 
to  be  offered  under  its  rubric  are:  links  with 
other  health,  educational  and  social  services; 
emergency  short-term  care;  pre-  and  post- 
school  care  for  children  whose  parents  work 
beyond  school  hours;  individual  arrange- 
ments for  24-hour  care;  and  a  summer  pro- 
gram for  young  school-age  children.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Center  will  serve  as  a  facility  for 
training  community  residents  in  preschool 
teaching,  child  welfare,  food  preparation,  and 
service  and  secretarial  and  clerical  tasks,  and 
bomemaker  services. 

A  second  major  Interest  of  Woodlawn  resi- 
dents is  health  care.  Qlven  the  extreme  In- 
adequacy of  available  Aealth  services  to  the 
people  of  Woodlawn,  ihe  high  priority  of 
health  services  Is  not  surprising.  In  keeping 
with  the  focus  on  Integrated,  comprehensive 
services,  the  resources  that  the  State  can 
bring  to  thlB  program,  and  the  desires  of  the 


Woodlawn  community,  we  are  currently  en- 
gaged In  discussion  with  City  and  State  au- 
thorities about  cooperating  in  the  planning, 
organizing  and  financing  of  a  truly  compre- 
hensive, prepaid  health  program. 

A  third  Important  area  of  concern  U  em- 
ploj-ment.  The  program  will  offer  the  gamut 
of  employment  services  to  the  people  of 
Woodlawn— access  to  manpower,  recruit- 
ment, placement  and  Job  training  program. 
In  addition,  it  plans  to  operate  Its  own  train- 
ing programs  for  employees  of  the  service 
program.  It  is  the  hope  that  the  Woodlawn 
Senlce  Program  will  ultimately  recruit  and 
train  90  percent  of  its  staff  directly  from 
the  community. 

Other  services  the  program  Intends  to  of- 
fer are:  consumer  education  and  protection; 
vocational  and  social  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped;  housing  services;  adoption  and 
services  to  unmarried  parents;  cultural  pro- 
grams; recreation;  special  programs  for 
youth  and  the  elderly;  liaison  with  educa- 
tional institutions;  new  community  correc- 
tional services;  and  new  community  mental 
health  faclUtiee  and  services. 

This  has  been  a  necessarily  skeletal  de- 
scription of  the  Woodlawn  Senlce  Program — 
just  enough  to  outline  Its  community-based 
philosophy  and  Its  commitment  to  a  spec- 
trum of  ser\'lces  easily  accessible  to  com- 
munity residents.  I  hope  you  will  feel  free 
to  question  us  more  closely  on  Its  plans  later 
on. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  School's  educa- 
tional Investment  in  this  program. 

The  School's  experimental  program  within 
the  Social  Services  Center  is  to  educate  stu- 
dents to  be  generallst  social  workers  who  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  complex  and  mul- 
tiple problems  people  In  a  community  like 
Woodlawn  experience.  A  generallst  worker  is 
one  who  can  work  on  a  range  of  problems  at 
a  variety  of  levels  with  a  repertoire  of  differ- 
ent methods  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular 
family  or  individual.  Instead  of  four  workers 
fragmenting  responsibility  for  the  woman 
with  thirteen  children  and  a  host  of  prob- 
lems, a  generallst  would  be  competent  to 
deal  with  the  range  of  what  that  family 
needs.  That  is  not  the  way  it  Is  now. 

Typically,  there  are  three  major  tracks  of 
study  in  schools  of  social  work:  casework, 
which  Is  primarily  work  with  individuals 
around  personal  problems;  group  work, 
which  is  the  working  out  of  shared  problems 
between  similarly  troubled  or  situated  indi- 
viduals through  the  medium  of  small 
groups;  and  community  organization,  which 
means  creating  a  sense  of  \mlty  and  involv- 
ing community  residents  In  developing  and 
operating  programs  to  remedy  social  prob- 
lems widely  experienced  In  a  community. 

The  generallst  student  U  Interested  in 
knowing  about  elements  of  all  three  kinds 
of  practice — and  recognizes  that,  especially 
In  places  such  as  Woodlawn,  professionals 
can  be  more  effective  and  useful  for  their 
clients  If  they  have  access  to  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches for  problem-solving  and  If  they 
can  follow  through  on  a  problem  beyond 
the  boundaries  that  current  agency  distinc- 
tions and  professional  methods  impose. 

Let's  take  an  example.  Several  of  our  gen- 
erallst students  placed  in  the  public  aid 
office  worked  with  mothers  of  retarded 
school-age  children.  There  are  only  two 
public  residential  treatment  facilities  for 
such  children  in  nUnols,  both  down  State, 
and  there  are  no  provisions,  despite  legal 
requirements,  in  Woodlawn  public  schools, 
for  classes  for  retarded  children.  Students 
helped  the  mothers  to  make  what  arrange- 
ments were  possible  for  their  children,  but 
they  worked  on  the  problem  in  other  ways 
as  well.  In  the  home,  families  were  helped  to 
adjust  to  and  to  understand  the  difficulties 
of  life  with  retarded  children.  Through  the 
Maternal  and  Infant  Welfare  Station,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  were  123  such  children 
in  Woodlawn.  The  clinic  agreed  to  contact 
and  Interview  the  mothers  of  each  of  these 


children — and  the  clinic's  para-professlonal 
staff  were  trained  by  the  student  workers 
for  these  visits.  The  visitors  brought  along 
with  them  applications  for  mothers  to  com- 
plete and  return  to  Woodlawn  schools  re- 
questing that  special  classes  be  made  avail- 
able. While  this  had  been  possible  all  along, 
few  mothers  had  known  about  or  had  been 
encouraged  or  informed  that  such  an  option 
was  ojien.  The  mothers  were  also  orgar.lzed 
into  groups  to  share  their  problems,  anxieties 
and  concerns  about  their  retarded  children. 
This  experience  was  regarded  as  extremely 
supportive.  In  addition,  the  generallst  stu- 
dents and  mothers  have  worked  with  the 
schools  as  they  have  moved  forward  to  make 
arrangements  for  special  classes  for  the 
children. 

Ow  students  were  able  to  deal  with  this 
difficult  problem  at  all  levels  as  it  affected  in- 
dividual mothers,  their  retarded  children, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family;  as  it  affected 
groups  of  people  with  a  common  problem; 
and  aa  It  was  reflected  In  the  community 
through  its  responsibility  to  make  provision 
for  this  special  need. 

'  Our  generallst  students  will  do  their  prac- 
tical field  work  in  Woodlawn  under  the  direct 
aegis  of  the  Woodlawn  Service  Program  as  It 
goes  into  operations.  We  have  here,  I  think, 
a  happy  marriage:  a  new  generallst  social 
work  student  learning  his  work  In  a  new 
generallst  service  program. 

Our  greatest  hope  is  that  this  Joint  effort 
will  produce  something  of  great  value  for 
the  Woodlawn  community.  Most  assuredly 
this  effort  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  of  great  significance  for  the  School.  For 
we  are  a  profession  trying  to  renew  our- 
selves. 

The  staggering  social  problems  of  the  past 
decade  have  revealed  fallings  In  our  existing 
Institutions  and  our  methods  for  coping  with 
social  needs.  Our  Institutions  and  methods 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  challenges  Im- 
posed on  them,  as  a  look  at  Woodlawn's  pres- 
ent social  service  system  clearly  demon- 
strates. We  must  examine  how  this  has  hap- 
pened and  lead  in  the  effort  to  find  better 
Ideas  and  better  ways. 

A  facility  like  the  Social  Services  Center 
Is  essential  to  this  process.  Its  importance  to 
the  community  Is  reason  enough  for  having 
It;  but  beyond  that,  it  Is  crucial  to  a  profes- 
sion trying  to  find  Its  role,  and  essential  as 
a  link  between  the  academic  community  and 
one  part  of  the  society  whose  plight  the 
academic  commimlty  must  learn  to  under- 
stand—and through  this  understanding— to 
help. 


STEPS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PEACE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
past  few  weeks  steps  have  been  taken  in 
several  areas,  all  of  which  lead  to  peace. 
Most  prominent  are  the  cease-fire  and 
the  talks  in  the  Middle  East.  Although 
there  is  a  long  way  to  go  before  peace  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  is  a  re- 
ality, we  have  at  least  begun. 

In  addition  to  the  Middle  East  are  the 
Bonn-Moscow  treaty,  the  SALT  talks, 
and  the  gradual  winding  down  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  Mideast  situation  is  specifically 
commented  upon  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer's  editorial  entitled  "Cool- 
ing Mideast"  and  generally  in  the  Drum- 
monds'  column  entitled  "Don't  Look  Now. 
But  Peace  Is  Right  Aroimd  the  Comer."  I 
commend  them  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[From   the  Seattle    (Wash.)    Post-InteUi- 

gencer,  Aug.  6,  1970) 

Cooling  Mdeast 

A  super-sized  gold  star  has  been  earned 
by  the  Nixon  administration,  and  especially 
by  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  for 
their  altogether  remarkable  achie7ement  In 
the  Middle  East.  Even  the  most  bitter  critics 
of  the  President  cannot  diminish  the  accom- 
plishment. 

Oetting  Egypt  and  Jordan  to  agree  with 
Israel  on  anything  is  a  feat  of  diplomacy 
which  borders  on  the  Incredible.  Getting 
them  to  agree  to  start  talks  on  arrangements 
for  a  cease-fire  and  a  possibly  permanent 
peace  settlement  borders  on  the  miractilous. 

For  22  years,  ever  since  the  founding  of 
Israel,  the  area  has  been  a  cauldron  of  bub- 
bling hate.  T^ree  wars  solved  nothing  except 
to  escalate  the  violence  which  only  last 
week  threatened  to  erupt  Into  a  confronta- 
tion of  the  two  major  world  powers. 

Now,  for  the  moment  at  least,  this  ulti- 
mate danger  has  been  eased — and  It  Is  Unit- 
ed States  Initiative  which  is  responsible.  For 
the  moment  It  Is  unimportant  to  ^hlnk  of 
the  risks  we  have  taken:  of  the  possibility 
of  treachery  by  the  Soviet-Arab  .axis,  or  of 
the  regrettable  arm-twisting  we  have  applied 
to  our  Israeli  allies. 

It  also  Is  useless  to  consider  that  the 
hatred  continues;  that  the  Arab-Israeli  mess 
is  still  as  prickly  as  a  barrel  full  or  porcu- 
pines, and  that  peace  In  the  Middle  Tast  Is 
still  a  remote  Ideal. 

What  Is  all  Important  is  that  a  potential 
breakthrough  to  sanity  has  been  scored — a 
breakthroui;h  which  President  Nixon  de- 
scribed in  these  words: 

"We  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties 
which  still  He  ahead.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  achieving  the  results  we 
hope  to  achieve. 

"But  In  a  situation  where  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope,  there 
now  at  least  Is  some  hope." 

That  says  it. 

DoN*r  Look  Now,  Btrr  Peacb  Is  Riort 

ASOUND  THE   CORNZS 

(By  Roaooe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond) 

Washington. — ^It's  no  mirage;  It's  real:  A 
more  peaceful  and  stable  world  Is  coming 
into  being. 

Many  moves  are  being  made  In  many 
places  at  the  same  time  that  hold  great 
promise.  No  one  has  to  shy  from  being  an 
optimist. 

The  building  blocks  of  peace  are  actually 
beginning  to  be  laid:  (1)  In  the  Middle  East, 
(2)  In  the  new  Bonn-Moscow  treaty,  (3)  in 
Improved  relations  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe,  (4)  In  U.S. -Soviet  nuclear 
arms  control,  (5)  In  Including  Britain  In 
the  European  Common  Market,  (6)  and 
there  are  even  glimmering  signs  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Indochina  war. 

These  events  are  developing  with  breath- 
taking rapidity.  Only  when  put  in  a  pattern 
does  their  significance  fully  emerge. 

The  whole  peace  picture  Is  greater  than  Its 
separate  parts.  And  each  separate  part  Is  a 
large  building  block  In  itself. 

The  Middle  East — ^Is  peace  near?  Not  for 
sure,  but  It  may  come  faster  than  many 
think.  The  principal  adversaries  have  started 
on  the  road  to  settlement.  If  either  side  bad 
thought  that  continued  fighting  was  in  its 
Interest,  it  would  never  have  accepted  the 
Rogers  proposals  and  especially  the  90-day 
truce. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  get  out  of  what  it  got  into  in  risk- 
ing such  a  perilous  confrontation  with  the 
United  States.  Moscow  pressed  the  Arabs  to 
accept,  and  Washington  pressed  the  Israelis 
to  accept.  For  the  first  time  the  Big  Four 
Powers  are  taking  substantially  the  same  line. 
The  Ingredients  of  compromise  are  visible. 


Europe — UntU  WUly  Brandt  became  chan- 
cellor last  year  no  West  German  government 
ever  thought  it  worthwhile  to  say  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  let's  settle  some  things.  Brandt 
said  just  that  and  he  meant  let's  clean  up 
the  unfinished  business  of  World  War  n.  He 
found  the  Soviets  unexp>ectedly  responsive. 

The  pessimists  said  nothing  would  come 
of  It  or  that  it  would  take  many  months.  A 
nonaggresslon  treaty  was  completed  in  less 
than  two  weeks.  West  Germany  accepted 
long-disputed  frontiers.  Brandt  went  to 
Moscow  to  sign  It  and  to  talk  with  Premier 
Alexis  Kosygln  about  better  access  to  West 
Berlin  and  trade  and  credit  for  the  Soviets. 

This  treaty  wUl  almost  certainly  bring  full- 
er contact  between  the  Eastern  Etiropean 
Communist  states  and  Western  Europe  to 
the  benefit  of  both.  It  is  a  riskful  decision 
for  the  Soviets  who  must  feel  the  need  to 
decrease  tensions  with  Western  Europe  as  It 
faces  rising  tensions  with  Red  China. 

Federation — The  negotiations  to  bring 
Britain  into  the  Common  Market  are  pro- 
ceeding slowly  but  productively.  Oaulllst  na- 
tionalism is  on  the  wane  in  France  and  the 
way  things  are  now  going  some  form  of 
European  political  federation  is  not  to  be 
dismissed. 

Arms  Race — ^Tbe  U.S.  and  the  USSR  seem 
ready  to  make  real  progress  to  temper  down 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Indochma — The  Soviet  Union  Is  reported 
to  be  urging  a  political  settlement  of  the 
war  In  Laos  and  as  telling  Hanoi  that  it 
will  not  increase  Its  military  aid.  This  may 
be  the  precursor  to  a  Soviet  move  to  prod 
the  peace  negotiations  In  Paris. 

But  whatever  happens  In  Parts,  our  in- 
formation ts  that  President  Nixon  baa  al- 
ready decided  to  step  up  the  pace  of  U.S. 
troop  withdrawal  in  the  next  few  months. 
The  war  may  not  be  over,  but  it  will  not  be 
long  before  it  will  be  primarily  South  Viet- 
nam's war. 

If  anyone  had  predicted  these  tremendous 
events  even  two  months  ago,  he  would  have 
been  branded  a  crackpot  by  most  of  the 
experts. 

Not  now. 


OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS  AND  MEAT 
IMPORT  QUOTAS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, whm  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  on  trade 
matters,  it  was  agreed  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  himself  to  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  that  I,  in  turn,  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  address  myself  to  his 
remarks.  I  should  now  like  to  respond  to 
the  rCTnarks  made  by  Senator  Hansen 
on  August  21  and  appearing  at  page 
29675  of  the  Rbcord,  on  the  subject  of 
oil  import  quotas  and  meat  import 
quotas. 

on.     niPOBT     QUOTAS 

I  shall  comment  first  on  the  Senator's 
statement  that  he  cannot  imderstand 
why  Senators  from  large  consuming 
States  such  as  New  York  continue  their 
"advocacy  of  unlimited  imports  of  oil." 
Mr.  President,  no  one  from  New  York  or 
any  other  large  consuming  State  that 
I  loiow  of  has  been  advocating  practically 
unlimited  imirarts  of  oil.  What  we  have 
tirged  is  a  liberalization  of  existing  rigid 
oil  import  controls. 

There  is  simply  no  good  reason  for  the 
severe  limitations  now  placed  on  imports 
from  secure  Western  Hemisphere  oil 
supply  sources  such  as  Canada  and  Ven- 
ezuela. The  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control  found  that  increasing  im- 


ports from  Canada  and  Venezuela  would 
In  no  way  endanger  our  national  security, 
and  national  security,  of  course,  the  only 
legal  basis  for  an  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram. Nor  is  anyone  advocating  that  we 
become  heavily  dependent  on  Eastern 
Hemisphere  oil  supplies.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  other  Senators  main- 
tain that  the  Cabinet  task  force  recom- 
mendations would  lead  to  a  flood  of  im- 
ports from  the  Middle  East.  This  is  sim- 
ply not  so;  I  would  refer  the  Senator  to 
paragraph  337  on  page  98  of  the  Task 
Force  Report  which  states : 

It  remains  possible  that  Eiastem  Hemi- 
sphere imports,  considered  lese  secure  than 
those  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  might 
Increase  unexpectedly  despite  the  high  pro- 
posed tariff  barrier.  To  guard  against  this 
possibility  we  propose  establishment  of  an 
absolute  maximum  for  tariff-restricted  East- 
ern Hemisphere  oil  imports  equal  to  10%  of 
domestic  demand. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  stated 
more  clearly.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  other  Sena- 
tors will  in  the  future  direct  their  re- 
marks to  wliat  we  and  the  Cabinet  task 
force  are  advocating  and  not  set  up  the 
straw  man  of  dependence  on  the  Middle 
East. 

As  for  understanding  why  we  urge  lib- 
er^ization,  I  ask  the  Senate's  under- 
standing that  constituents  in  our  States 
and,  indeed,  in  an  ever-growing  number 
of  States  across  the  Nation  are  weary  of 
subsidizing  one  of  the  most  profitable 
Industries  in  the  country — the  oil  in- 
dusti-y.  In  fact,  it  is  surprising  to  me  that 
we  have  not  heard  more  from  consumers 
as  I  have  heard  from  consumers  in  my 
State.  One  wonders  whether  they  know 
how  much  the  overprotection  of  the  oil 
industry  through  the  oil  impKirt  program 
is  costing  each  citizen.  For  example,  the 
Cabinet  task  force  pegged  the  per  capita 
cost  in  Wyoming  at  $57  per  head.  That 
was  the  highest  per  capita  cost  of  any 
State  in  the  Union  and  some  $33  higher 
per  capita  than  the  national  average. 

In  his  statement,  the  stble  Senator 
from  Wyoming  said  that  the  $5  billion 
savings  to  U.S.  consumers  that  would 
result  from  lifting  oil  import  restrictions 
has  now  "evaporated"  and  that  it  now 
costs  some  75  cents  a  barrel  more  to  buy 
foreign  oil  delivered  to  east  coast  ports 
than  the  delivered  cost  of  U.S.  domestic 
crude.  Certainly,  it  is  clear  that  the  In- 
dustry has  itself  put  out  a  number  of 
theoretical  statements  about  the  high 
cost  of  foreign  oil.  Actually,  the  facts  are 
very  different,  and  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight.  First,  there  is  little  or  no  oil 
coming  into  this  country  from  abroad  at 
a  higher  price  than  domestic  crude  oil. 
Hardly  a  barrel.  And  if  any  person  has 
proof  that  such  high  priced  imports  are 
arriving  at  our  ports,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  bills  of  lading  or  other  docu- 
mentation. Theoretical  exercises  under 
which  an  unnamed  company  pays  a  high 
spot  freight  rate  to  move  Middle  East 
crude  around  Africa  to  the  east  coast  are 
simply  academic  speculation.  It  is  not 
happening  that  way.  The  big  oil  com- 
panies who  bring  in  the  major  share  of 
foreign  crude  oil  do  not  arrange  for 
freight  in  tlie  spot  market.  They  move 
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about  half  of  their  oil  on  tankers  which 
they  own.  Thus,  the  only  freight  cost 
they  pay  is  the  actual  cost  of  operating 
those  vessels.  Moreover,  most  of  the  rest 
of  their  freight  requirements  are  covered 
by  long  term  charter,  involving  periods 
of  anywhere  from  2  to  20  years.  These 
rates  are  fixed  and  are  not  deter- 
mined by  today's  high  spot  levels.  So 
foreign  crude  oil  is  indeed  stUl  flowing 
to  the  United  States  at  a  delivered  cost 
of  anywhere  between  $1.25  and  $1.50  per 
barrel  lower  than  the  delivered  cost  of 
domestic  crude  oil,  and  no  hypothetical 
example  can  change  those  facts.  And 
imports  into  the  United  States  of  crude 
oil  and  products  are  higher  now  than 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  turn  to  the  Sen- 
ator's assertion  that  the  $2  price  for 
residual  fuel  oil  used  by  our  power  com- 
panies, hospitals,  schools,  apartment 
hoiises,  and  other  large  users  has  now 
doubled  in  price  because  of  "the  Middle 
East  situation." 

Actually,  the  shortage  of  heavy  resid- 
ual fuel  is  worldwide,  and  the  dramatic 
price  changes  he  referred  to  occurred  be- 
fore the  ruptm*  in  the  pipeline  in  Syria 
and  before  Libya  cut  back  oil  produc- 
tion. These  situations  are  simply  not  re- 
lated. The  shortage  of  heavy  fuel  is 
caused,  pure  and  simple,  by  the  oil  com- 
panies miscalculations  of  the  growth  in 
demand  for  this  product  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
Besides,  our  imports  of  residual  fuel  come 
largely  from  the  Caribbean  area,  with  a 
small  balance  from  Exirope.  They  do  not 
come  from  the  Middle  East. 

The  Senator  wonders  how  I  can  blame 
the  U.S.  industry  for  the  shortage  of 
heavy  fuel  and  how  I  can  blame  the 
quota  system  when.  In  fact,  heavy  fuel 
can  be  Imported  without  quotas.  What 
happens,  Mr.  President,  is  that  oil  quotas 
insulate  U.S.  oil  prices  from  world  price 
trends.  The  domestic  industry  is  pro- 
tected from  competition  from  abroad. 
This  scheme,  together  with  State  prora- 
tioning.  which  protects  the  domestic  in- 
dustries from  competition  here  at  home, 
enables  the  oil  industry  to  go  happily 
along,  taxing  the  consiuner  with  arti- 
ficially high  prices. 

Among  the  many  oil  products,  some 
are  obviously  more  valuable — and  more 
profitable — than  others.  In  recognition 
of  this,  ever  since  World  War  n,  oil  com- 
panies have  been  cutting  back  on  the 
production  of  heavy  fuel  oil,  the  least 
profitable  product,  and  maximizing  the 
production  of  the  most  profitable  prod- 
uct— gasoline. 

Thus,  the  liberalization  of  residual  fuel 
quotas  did  not  cause  our  dependency  on 
foreign  heavy  fuel.  In  fact,  we  were 
forced  to  lift  limits  on  heavy  fuel  because 
the  domestic  refining  Industry  simply  did 
not  make  enough  of  the  product  to  cover 
our  needs.  The  same  forces — the  distor- 
tion caused  by  the  oil  Import  program — 
operated  to  create  a  shortage  just  this 
year  in  the  Midwest  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  some  imports  of  heavy  fuel  into 
district  n — when  electric  companies  and 
others  from  that  region  found  they  sim- 
ply could  not  buy  from  domestic  sources 
enough  heavy  fuel  oil  to  meet  their  de- 
mands. 
There  is  talk  about  the  80  percent  de- 


pendency on  foreign  heavy  fuel  on  the 
east  coast.  Did  the  Senator  ever  ask  him- 
self why?  The  reason  is  painfully  clear. 
The  oil  industry  has  been  simply  xmwill- 
ing  to  cover  our  heavy  fuel  needs  here 
at  home  and  has  systematically  squeezed 
out  heavy  fuel  production  in  favor  of 
more  profitable  products. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  obvious  that 
we  mxist  have  substantially  greater  im- 
ports of  No.  2  fuel  oil  and  find  a  way  to 
create  incentives  to  get  some  low  sul- 
phur heavy  fuel  No.  6  oil  refining  capac- 
ity built  here  in  the  U.S.  east  coast.  On 
the  west  coast,  there  is  already  an  in- 
centive program  imder  which  a  refiner 
receives  one  barrel  of  import  rights  for 
each  barrel  of  low  sulphur  fuel  products. 
A  foreign  trade  zone  refinery  has  also 
been  approved  on  the  west  coast.  Yet  on 
the  east  coast,  where  the  need  is  fsur 
greater,  we  have  no  such  programs.  We 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  pay  the  artifi- 
cially high  prices  resulting  from  this 
program.  Our  prices  are  at  the  highest 
in  the  world.  I  note  that  the  Senator  cited 
some  statistics  from  a  Washington  news- 
paper showing  that  European  gasoline 
prices  are  higher  than  ours.  What  he  did 
not  mention  was  that  European  govern- 
ments rely  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
the  United  States  on  revenue  from  taxes 
on  fuel.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
what  the  price  of  gasoline  In  Europe  is, 
excluding  these  taxes,  as  compared  with 
VS.  prices,  excluding  taxes.  I  can  tell 
him  the  wholesale  price  for  all  oil  prod- 
ucts in  Europe  reflects  world  market 
prices;  and  those  prices  are  far  lower 
than  our  prices. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says: 
The  oU  companies  and  a  number  of  us  In 
Congress  have  warned  for  several  years  that 
Increasing  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
was  hazardous. 

If  the  Senator  will  recall,  the  north- 
eastern Senators  and  Governors  warned 
about  an  impending  residual  fuel  oil 
shortage  2  years  ago.  We  had  a  plan 
for  building  additional  refining  capacity 
on  the  east  coast  to  provide  substantial 
additional  quantities  of  low-sulfur  resid- 
ual fuel  oU.  Naturally,  the  oil  industry 
opposed  it.  That  refinery  could  have 
been  in  operation  this  winter,  but  it  was 
scuttled — scuttled  perhaps  by  the  same 
people  who  claim  they  warned  of  a 
shortage.  So  it  is  not  the  events  of  re- 
cent months  that  are  to  blame  for  our 
present  crisis,  but  the  opposition  of  the 
oil  industry  itself. 

MKAT    IMPOST   QUOTAS 

Turning  briefly  to  the  question  of  beef 
imports,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Governor  Rockefeller's  recommendation 
of  July  11  to  the  President  on  this  mat- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

Memorandum 

To :  The  President. 

Prom :  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

Subject :  Beef  Imports. 

I.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
present  background  Information  and  rec- 
ommendations on  a  forthcoming  decision 
that  directly  affects: 

A.  The  consumers  of  New  York  and  other 


states  In  their  day-to-day  battle  against  In- 
flation and  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

B.  Trade  with  other  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  consequently,  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  people  of  the  other 
nations  in  the  Hemisphere. 

U.  BACKGROUND 

A.  U.S.  CoTisumption:  The  consumption  of 
beef  in  the  U.S.  Is  currently  22.1  billion 
pounds  a  year,  up  by  6.9  blUlon  pounds,  or 
46%,  In  the  last  ten  years.  In  that  period, 
per  capita  consumption  has  gone  up  from 
85.0  pounds  per  person  to  110.5  pounds  per 
person  yearly.  The  U.S.  Agriculture  Etepart- 
ment  estimates  that  total  beef  consumption 
m  the  U.S.  will  increase  next  year  about  635 
minion  pounds,  or  3Tc . 

B.  U.S.  Prices:  The  price  of  beef  is  steadily 
Increasing — at  a  rate  that  Is  higher  than 
the  overall  cost  of  living. 

1.  Table  beef.  The  wholesale  price  of 
"choice"  beef  In  Chicago  In  1960  was  26.24 
cents  per  pound,  and  now  It  Is  31.56  cents  per 
pound,  an  Increase  of  20  7o.  But  retail  beef 
prices  went  up  much  more  In  this  period. 
The  price  of  rib  roast  in  one  New  York  City 
grocery  chain  Increased  from  99  cents  per 
pound  in  1960  to  $1.49  per  pound  In  1970, 
an  Increase  of  50  Tc.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  price  of  hamburger 
In  the  New  York/Northeastern  New  Jersey 
area  Increased  from  49.1  cents  per  pound  In 
1960  to  87.9  cents  per  pound  In  1970.  This 
was  a  price  rise  of  79  % . 

2.  Manufacturing  beef.  These  grades  of 
beef  are  used  In  frozen  dinners  and  canned 
meat  products  for  the  lower  Income  con- 
sumer market;  and  the  cost  of  this  manu- 
facturing beef  has  gone  up  more,  propor- 
tionately, than  higher  grades  of  table  beef. 
For  example,  the  wholesale  price  of  the  "can- 
ner"  grade  of  beef  In  Chicago  In  1960  was 
13.28<  per  pound:  In  1970  the  price  Is  20.37< 
per  pound,  an  increase  of  53% — as  against  a 
20 '^r  Increase  for  "choice"  beef. 

One  reason  is  that  the  consumption  of  pre- 
cooked beef  products  has  gone  up  rapidly, 
but  the  United  States  does  not  now  produce 
In  sufficient  quantities  the  supplies  of  these 
second  grades  of  beef.  Our  supplies  used  to 
come  from  milk  cows  after  they  had  reached 
an  age  where  they  were  retired  from  service. 
Today,  our  cow  population  Is  half  of  what  It 
used  to  be.  Simultaneously.  U.S.  cattlemen 
have  concentrated  on  producing  the  higher 
grades  of  table  beef. 

C.  Sources  of  Supply: 

1.  Domestic.  Ten  years  ago  the  United 
States  was  producing  17.8  billion  pounds  of 
beef  annually — about  95%  of  total  consump- 
tion. In  1969  the  U.S.  produced  21.8  billion 
pounds  of  beef,  about  93 '"r  of  consumption. 

2.  Imports.  Of  the  1.35  bllUon  pounds  of 
fresh  and  frozen  beef  imported  Into  the  U.S. 
In  1969.  Australia  shipped  In  about  50%,  New 
Zealand  about  207c,  and  all  of  the  eight 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  permitted  to 
ship  fresh  or  frozen  beef  to  the  U.S.  about 
18%. 

Of  the  1.2  billion  pounds  of  pre-cooked 
beef  Imported  Into  the  U.S.  in  1968  (latest 
figxu^s  avaUable),  Argentina  shipped  11% 
and  Uruguay  5.6%.  This  Argentine  beef  ac- 
counted for  40%  of  Argentina's  exports  to 
the  U.S.;  cooked  beef  represented  13%  of 
Uruguay's  exports  to  the  U.S.  As  you  know. 
Congress  deliberately  omitted  from  the  1964 
Meat  Import  Act  any  quota  or  restriction  on 
pre-cooked  beef,  and  subsequent  testimony 
before  Congress  does  not  show  that  there  has 
been  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  UJB.  cattle 
indxistry.  Nevertheless,  there  was  Introduced 
Into  Congress  last  year  a  bill  that  would  re- 
strict cooked  beef. 

m.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  my  report  to  you  on  the  Presidential 
Mission  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  actions, 
I  emphasized  that  all  nations  of  this  Hemi- 
sphere see  agriculture  as  the  productive  force 
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for  raising  their  standards  of  living,  creat- 
ing employment  opportunities,  and  generat- 
ing foreign  exchange  and  capital  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

In  that  report  I  recommended  that  the 
United  States  allocate  a  major  part  of  fu- 
ture growth  In  Its  agrlcultiutd  consumption 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  also  proposed.  In  view  of  the  widespread 
malnutrition  and  the  grave  shortage  of  pro- 
tein for  expectant  mothers  and  infants,  that 
the  U.S.  should  provide  leadership  in  a 
Hemisphere-wide  nutrition  program. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  In  New  York  and  other  states. 
In  recognition  of  your  continuing  objective 
to  hold  down  inflation,  and  In  pursuance  of 
your  goal  of  expanding  trade  with  the  other 
Hemisphere  nations,  I  offer  these  recom- 
mendations : 

A.  That  the  United  States  contmue  to 
Increase  quotas  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  Im- 
ports. 

B.  That  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department, 
In  allocating  shares  of  the  annual  Increase  of 
fresh  and  frozen  beef,  provide  for  an  overall 
Increase  of  2%  yearly  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries,  untU  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere share  reaches  25%  of  all  U.S.  beef 
Imports.  This  Increase  would  be  allotted  to 
each  nation  Involved  by  a  formula  based  on 
exports  to  the  U.S.  for  the  past  three  years, 
plus  a  bonus  for  any  coimtry  that  increased 
Its  domestic  per  capita  beef  consumption 
during  the  previous  decade. 

Such  a  bonus  would  help  to  reverse  a 
trend  evident  In  some  Central  American 
coimtrles — selling  beef  to  the  U.S.  at  higher 
prices  and  reducing  domestic  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  beef. 

C.  That  your  Administration  strongly  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  that  there  be  no 
change  In  present  regulations  permitting 
pre-cooked  meat  to  enter  the  U.S. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  INNOCENT 
VICTIMS  OF  CRIMINAL  ACTS: 
SHOWING  CONCERN  FOR  THE 
FORGOTTEN  VICTIMS  OF  OUR 
VIOLENT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  26, 
1970,  contains  an  article  entitled  "Aiding 
the  Innocent,"  written  by  Mr.  W.  Stew- 
art Pinkerton,  Jr.,  which  describes  the 
plans  of  compensation  for  iimocent  vic- 
tims of  criminal  acts  that  are  In  force 
in  New  York,  California,  Hawaii,  Mary- 
land, and  Massachusetts  and  also  points 
out  that  a  task  force  of  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence will  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  compensation  program.  As 
the  author  of  the  first  Federal  Innocent 
victims  compensation  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  I  am  gratified  that 
more  and  more  attention  Is  being  focused 
on  the  urgent  need  for  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. 

For  many  years,  the  control  of  crime 
was  considered  to  be  solely  a  State  fimc- 
tion.  However,  as  crime  increased  and  be- 
came more  mobile  in  recent  years,  the 
Federal  Government  has  assumed  a  more 
active  role  in  the  whole  area  of  criminal 
law.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  i>assage  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  and  the  recent  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill,  which  are  crime  pre- 
vention measures,  and  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  which  is  directed  at  the 
eradication  of  the  causes  of  crime. 

Despite  the  growing  involvement  of  the 


Federal  Government  in  the  problems  of 
crime  in  America,  very  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  innocent  victims  of  criminal 
acts.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a 
general  attitude  among  both  State  and 
Federal  officials  that  the  compensation 
of  victims  of  criminal  acts  for  their 
losses  should  be  left  to  private  sources 
such  as  insurance.  It  is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  even  had  any  contact  with  crim- 
inal law  and  victims  of  crime  that  gov- 
ernment, both  State  and  Federal,  has  an 
affirmative  duty  not  only  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  criminals  and  criminal  acts, 
but  also  to  compensate  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  such  violence. 
As  Mr.  Pinkerton  states  in  his  article: 
Legal  authorities  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials say  the  trend  reflects  concern  over 
rising  violence  and  the  dawning  conviction 
that  society  Is  obliged  to  help  Its  victims. 
"We're  dealing  with  what  used  to  be  the  for- 
gotten man,"  says  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  of  the 
New  York  board.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director 
of  the  FBI,  expressed  similar  sentiments  in 
a  report  last  year  when  he  said:  "Certainly 
under  the  rule  of  law  those  who  abide  by 
the  law  should  have  protection  equal  to  that 
of  those  who  break  the  law." 

Based  on  a  lifetime  of  experience  as  a 
trial  lawyer,  a  State  District  Judge,  and 
a  legislator,  I  recognize  the  compelling 
need  for  a  Government  program  to  pro- 
tect these  innocent  victims.  The  great 
tragedy  in  America  is  that  so  many  vic- 
tims of  criminal  acts  are  themselves  poor 
and  disadvantaged  people  who  cannot 
afford  insurance.  These  people  are  com- 
pletely without  any  source  of  compensa- 
tion for  their  injuries  and  damages.  To 
compound  this  unjust  situation,  it  Is 
often  the  case  that  the  police  protection 
of  poor  people  from  crime  is  very  inade- 
quate. 

For  these  reasons,  I  introduced  in  Jime 
of  1965  the  first  Federal  innocent  victims 
compensation  act  ever  to  be  presented  to 
Congress.  At  the  time  I  introduced  the 
bill — then  S.  2155 — no  State  had  such 
a  compensation  plan.  At  that  time,  the 
only  countries  in  the  world  that  provided 
compensation  to  victims  of  criminal  acts 
were  New  Zealand,  which  enacted  the 
first  such  plan  in  1963,  and  England, 
which  enacted  its  plan  in  1964.  My  pur- 
pose in  introducing  this  bill  was  to  es- 
tablish a  plan  of  compensation  applica- 
ble to  all  Federal  areas,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  would  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  States.  Although  Con- 
gress has  not  passed  my  bill,  despite  the 
fact  that  I  have  Introduced  It  in  each 
Congress  since  1965,  I  am  gratified  that 
at  least  five  States  have  adopted  this  idea 
and  have  enacted  innocent  victims  com- 
pensation laws.  These  States  and  the 
date  of  their  laws  are:  California,  1968; 
Hawaii,  1968;  Maryland,  1969;  Massa- 
chusetts, 1968;  and  New  York,  1969. 

In  addition,  the  Canadian  Provinces 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Newfoundland  and 
the  Australian  States  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  have  enacted  in- 
nocent victims  compensation  since  1965. 
Furthermore,  the  State  legislatures  of 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
are  considering  such  legislation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  91st  Congress, 
I  again  introduced  my  bill,  now  S.  9.  In 
addition  to  S.  9, 1  also  introduced  In  this 


Congress,  S.  2936,  which  Is  similar  to  S. 
9  except  it  only  applies  to  the  E>istrict  of 
Columbia.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  its  silarming  crime 
problem  and  its  vast  poverty  would  pro- 
vide one  of  the  best  testing  grounds  for 
this  type  of  legislation  in  America.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  held 
hearings  on  S.  2936  in  December  of  1969. 
At  these  hearings,  my  bill  received  the 
strong  support  from  such  authorities  on 
criminal  Justice  as:  Representative  Ab- 
NER  J.  MncvA,  of  Illinois;  Dean  Page 
Keeton  of  the  University  of  Texas  School 
of  Law;  Prof.  Gilbert  Geis  of  the  School 
of  Criminal  Justice,  State  University  of 
New  York;  and  Prof.  Norval  Morris,  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  criminology,  director. 
Center  for  Studies  in  Criminal  Justice, 
University  of  Chicago. 

This  proposal  has  also  gained  support 
of  former  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
and  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

A  common  thread  of  logic  ran  through 
all  of  the  testimony  in  favor  of  this  bill 
and  that  is  that  government,  both  State 
and  Federal,  have  assumed  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  people  from  criminal  acts. 
Our  citizens  pay  taxes  for  this  protection 
and  when  they  are  injured  as  a  result  of 
criminal  conduct,  then  government  has 
failed  in  its  duty  and  thus  should  com- 
pensate the  victim.  In  my  judgment,  an 
even  more  compelling  justification  for 
such  a  plan  of  compensation  is  that  the 
victim  of  a  criminal  act  has  no  effective 
remedy  at  law.  As  Dean  Keeton,  one  of 
America's  greatest  professors  of  law,  so 
accurately  stated  during  the  hearings  on 
S.  2936: 

Even  in  the  rare  case  where  a  person  Is 
Injured  by  a  solvent  criminal,  the  govern- 
ment's dealing  with  the  offender  often  fore- 
closes or  interferes  with  the  possibility  of 
civil  recovery.  The  government's  interest  In 
arresting  and  imprisoning  him  prevents  him 
from  earning  money  that  coiild  compensate 
the  victim.  Purthermore,  "one  effect  of  re- 
quiring the  accused  to  employ  his  available 
funds  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  defense  may  be 
to  exhaust  or  limit  the  funds  from  which 
the  victim  may  recover  In  a  civil  suit  for 
the  damages  against  the  accused." 

Thvis,  not  only  is  the  right  of  civil  recov- 
ery limited  by  the  nature  of  the  criminal, 
but  the  government  often  takes  an  active 
role  In  diminishing  what  little  possibility 
of  recovery  may  have  existed.  The  Interests 
of  society  In  punishment,  deterrence,  and 
rehabilitation  Interfere  with  the  Interests  of 
the  victim. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia favorably  reported  S.  2936  as  a 
part  of  S.  2601,  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill,  and  it  was  passed  imanimously 
by  the  Senate.  Unfortimately,  this  im- 
portant program  was  lost  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  in- 
tends to  actually  do  anything  to  help  the 
innocent  people  who  are  being  maimed 
and  injured  daily  by  criminals  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  including  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  We  have  seen  in  the  last 
few  years  a  revolution  in  the  area  of 
criminsd  Justice.  We  have  seen  the  pas- 
sage of  strong  Federal  law  enforcement 
measures.  However,  the  victim,  the  per- 
son who  crys  out  for  assistance  from  his 
government,  still  is  neglected. 

The  proposals  embodied  in  my  bills. 
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S.  9  and  S.  2936.  are  not  revolutionary 
or  unreasonable.  Rather  the  system  of 
compensation  that  I  propose  is  as  sound 
and  logical  as  workmen's  compensation. 
Under  my  bills,  there  would  be  created  a 
Violent  Crimes  Commission,  composed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  President, 
whose  function  would  be  to  determine: 
First  whether  the  alleged  victim  was 
tnily  innocent;  and.  second,  how  much, 
if  any,  compensation  he  is  entitled  to. 
Compensation  would  be  awarded  only 
for  injuries  or  death  resulting  from  such 
violent  crimes  as  arson,  assault,  murder, 
rape  and  other  sex  crimes,  robbery,  may- 
hem, kidnaping,  manslaughter,  and  other 
crimes  of  force  against  the  person. 
No  compensation  would  be  awarded 
solely  for  crimes  against  property  which 
did  not  involve  some  physical  injury. 
The  limit  of  compensation  to  any  victim 
would  be  $25,000. 

Although  compensation  of  innocent 
victims  of  ciime  is  not  a  new  idea,  it 
does  represent  a  legislative  experiment  in 
a  new  phase  of  criminal  law.  As  has  been 
the  case  throughout  history,  there  are 
always  txiose  who  are  hesitant  to  experi- 
ment with  a  new  system  or  program  or 
even  a  new  idea.  However,  as  Justice 
Brandeis  once  said: 

II  we  WDUid  guide  by  light  of  reason,  we 
must  let  our  minds  be  bold. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  time  for  bold 
action.  This  is  a  time  for  Congress  to 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  America 
that  it  is  as  interested  in  the  problems 
and  suffering  of  victims  of  criminal  acts 
as  it  is  in  protecting  rights  of  accused 
criminals.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  and  District  of 
Columbia  Committees  to  report  S.  9  and 
S.  2936  to  the  Senate  so  that  by  record 
vote  the  American  people  can  see  if  we 
are  interested  in  aiding  innocent  vic- 
tims of  criminal  acts. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  documents  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

First,  copies  of  S.  9  and  S.  2936; 

Second,  the  article  entitled  "Aiding 
the  Innocent,"  written  by  W.  Stewart 
Pinkerton.  Jr..  and  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Wednesday,  August  26, 
1970;  and 

Third,  an  article  entitled  "The  Battle 
for  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes  Compensa- 
tion Act:  The  Genesis  of  S.  9,"  which  I 
authored,  and  which  appears  in  43 
Southern  California  Law  Review  93 
(1970). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  9 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
persons  Injured  by  certain  crlnxlnal  acts 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  AND  DEFlNi'l'lONS 

SHORT   TITLE 

See  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act  of 
1969". 

DEFINITIONS  ' 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "child"  means  an  unmarried 


person  *ho  is  under  eighteen  yeais  of  age  and 
includes  a  stepchild  or  an  adopted  child; 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Conunlsslon 
estabUshed  by  this  Act; 

(3)  The  term  "dependents'  means  those 
who  were  wholly  or  partially  dependent  up- 
on his  Income  at  the  time  of  his  death  or 
would  have  been  so  dependent  but  for  the 
incapacity  due  to  the  injury  from  which 
the  death  resulted  and  shall  Include  the 
child  of  such  victim  born  after  his  death; 

(4)  The  term  "personal  injury"  means 
actual  bodily  harm  and  Includes  pregnancy 
and  mental  or  nervous  shock; 

<5)  The  term  "relative"  means  his  spouse, 
parent,  grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother, 
child,  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  half  brother, 
half  sister,  or  spouse's  parents; 

(6)  The  term  "victim"  means  a  person 
who  Is  injured  or  killed  by  an  act  or  omission 
of  any  other  person  which  is  within  the 
description  of  any  of  the  offenses  specified 
in  section  302  of  this  Act. 
TITLE   II— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  VIOLENT 

CRIMES  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 

VIOIXNT     CRIMES     COMPENSATION     COMMISSION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commission  which 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  ofSce.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal 
court  or  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  for 
at  least  eight  years  as  Chairman. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  and  one  other  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, except  as  provided  In  section  206(b); 
and  where  opinion  is  divided  and  only  one 
other  member  is  present,  the  opinion  of  the 
Chairman  shall  prevail. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal. 

TCSMS    AND    COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Commission  taking  office 
after  December  31,  1969,  shaU  be  eight  years, 
except  that  (1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  after  December 
31,  1989,  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  the  f4>polntment, 
one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  eight 
years,  after  December  31.  1969;  and  (2)  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  aSect  Its  powers. 

(d)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Act  of  1964  except  the  Chairman  who  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  HI  of  such  schedule. 
attorneys,  examiners,  and  employees  of  the 

commission;  expenses 
Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  exami- 
ners, and  other  experts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act.  and  the  Commission  may,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  such  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  ae  are  necessary  and  fix 
their  compensation  In  accordance  with  the 
Classlficatloa  Act  of  1949. 


(b)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  subsis- 
tence expenses  of  the  Osmmission  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  Incvirred  by  the 
members  or  employees  of  the  CommlsBlon 
under  its  orders,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
on  the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers 
therefor  approved  by  the  Commission  or  by 
any  individual  It  designates  for  that  purpose. 

PRINCIPAI.    OFFICE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  in  or  near  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  the  Commission  or  any 
duly  authorized  repreocntative  may  exercise 
any  or  all  of  its  powers  in  any  place. 

(b)  The  Commission  siiall  maintain  an 
office  for  the  service  of  process  and  papers 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

powers    and    DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Upon  request  made  to  the 
Commission  after  the  filing  of  an  application 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission or  its  duly  authorized  representative 
shall  have  a  hearing  on  such  application, 
shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  such  hearing, 
and  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given 
to  the  applicant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commission,  or 
any  member  thereof,  or  its  duly  authorized 
representative,  may  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take 
such  testimony  as  the  Commission  or  such 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Any  member 
of  the  Commission  may  administer  oaths,  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  befcre 
the  Commission  or  before  such  member.  The 
Commission  shall  have  such  powers  of  sub- 
pena  and  compulsion  of  attendance  and 
production  of  documents  as  are  conferred 
upon  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion by  subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the 
Act  of  August  26.  1936,  and  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  of  such  section  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  persons  summoned  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  to  attend  or  testify  or  pro- 
duce such  documents  as  are  described  therein 
before  the  Commission,  except  that  no  sub- 
pena  shall  be  issued  except  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chairman,  and  application  to 
any  court  for  aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena 
may  be  made  only  by  said  Chairman.  Sub- 
penas  shall  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  said  Chairman. 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  person  en- 
titled to  make  an  application  is  a  child,  the 
application  may  be  made  on  his  behalf  by 
any  person  acting  as  his  parent  or  guardian. 
In  any  case  In  which  the  person  entitled  to 
make  an  application  is  mentally  defective, 
the  application  may  be  made  on  his  behalf 
by  his  guardian  or  such  other  individual  au- 
thorized to  administer  his  estate. 

(d)  Where  any  application  Is  made  to  the 
Commission  under  this  Act,  the  applicant, 
and  any  attorney  assisting  the  Commission, 
shall  be  entitled  to  appear  and  be  heard. 

(e)  Any  other  person  may  appear  and  be 
heard  who  satisfies  the  Commission  that  he 
has  a  substantial  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

(f)  Where  under  this  Act  any  person  is 
entlUed  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the 
Commission,  that  person  may  appear  in  per- 
son or  by  his  attorney. 

(g)  Every  person  appearing  tmder  the  pre- 
ceding subeect'ons  of  this  section  shall  have 
the  right  to  produce  evidence  and  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses. 

(h)  The  Commission  or  its  dtily  author- 
ized representative  may  receive  in  evidence 
any  statement,  document.  Information,  or 
matter  that  may  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission contribute  to  Its  functions  under 
this  Aot,  whether  or  not  auch  statement, 
document,  information,  or  matter  would  be 
admissible  In  a  court  of  law.  except  that 
any  evidence  Introduced  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  person  or  persons  charged  with  catiaing 
the  injury  or  death  of  the  victim,  any  re- 
quest for  a  stay  of  the  Commission's  action 
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and  the  fact  of  any  award  granted  by  the 
Conunlsslon  shall  not  be  admissible  against 
such  person  or  persons  in  any  prosecution 
for  such  injury  or  death. 

(1)  If  any  person  has  been  convicted  of 
any  offense  with  respect  to  an  act  or  omis- 
sion on  which  a  claim  under  this  Act  is 
based,  proof  of  that  conviction  shall,  unless 
an  appeal  against  the  conviction  or  a  peti- 
tion for  a  rehearing  or  certiorari  in  respect 
of  the  charge  is  pending  or  a  new  trial  or 
rehearing  has  been  ordered,  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  offense  has  been 
committed. 

(j)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act.  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission. 

ATTORNEY'S    FEES 

Sec.  206.  The  Commission  shall  publish 
regulations  providing  that  an  attorney  shall. 
at  the  conclusion  of  proceedings  under  this 
Act,  file  with  the  agency  the  amount  of  fee 
charged  In  connection  with  his  services 
rendered  in  such  proceedings. 

(b)  After  the  fee  information  is  filed  by 
an  atcorney  under  (a)  above,  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine,  in  accordance  with 
such  published  rules  or  regulations  as  it 
may  provide,  that  such  fee  charged  is  ex- 
cessive. If.  after  notice  to  the  attorney  of  this 
determination,  the  Commission  and  the  at- 
torney fall  to  agree  upon  a  fee.  the  Com- 
mission may,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  Information  reqtilred  by  (a) 
above,  petition  the  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  in  which  the  attorney 
maintains  an  office,  and  the  court  3hall  de- 
termine a  reasonable  fee  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  attorney. 

(c)  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
receives,  or  collects  for  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  any  proceedings  under  this 
Act  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
under  this  section,  if  any  compensation  is 
paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

FINALirT     OF     DECISION 

Sec.  207.  The  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shaU  be  reviewable  on  appeal, 
except  that  no  trial  de  novo  of  the  facts 
determined  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
allowed. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  208.  In  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions, the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make, 
promulgate,  Issue,  rescind,  and  amend  rules 
and  regulations  prescribing  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  filing  of  applications 
and  the  proceedings  under  this  Act,  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate. 

TITLE   in— AWARD   AND   PAYMENT   OP 
COMPENSATION 

AWAROINO    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  a  person 
Is  Injured  or  klUed  by  any  act  or  omission 
of  any  other  person  which  is  within  the 
description  of  the  offenses  listed  In  section 
302  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  may.  In  its 
discretion,  upon  an  application,  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  If  such  act  or 
omission  occurs — 

(1)  within  the  "special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States' 
as  defined  in  section  7  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code:  or 

(2)  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  order  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation — 

( 1 )  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Injured  person: 
or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  compensation  is  for 
pecvinlary  loss  suffered  or  expenses  Incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person;  or 


(3)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  or 
closest  relative  of  the  deceased  victim,  or 
any  one  or  more  of  such  dependents. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  Intended  an  act 
or  omission  notwithstanding  that  by  reason 
of  age.  insanity,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise 
he  was  legally  incapable  of  fcwmlng  a  crimi- 
nal Intent. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
order  tmder  this  section,  or  the  amount  of 
any  award,  the  Commission  may  consider 
any  circumstances  it  determines  to  be  rele- 
vant, including  the  behavior  of  the  victim 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  contributed  to 
his  injury  or  death,  unless  such  injury  or 
death  resulted  from  the  victim's  lawful  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime 
or  to  apprehend  an  offender. 

(e)  No  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Commission,  supported  by 

(1)  such  an  act  or  omission  did  occur; 
and 

(2)  the  Injury  or  death  resulted  fnxn  such 
act  or  omission. 

(f)  An  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion whether  or  not  any  i)erson  is  prose- 
cuted or  convicted  of  any  offense  arising  out 
of  such  act  or  omission,  or  if  such  act  or 
omission  is  the  subject  of  any  other  legal 
action.  Upon  application  from  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  person  or  persons  alleged  to 
have  caused  the  injury  or  death,  the  Com- 
mission shall  suspend  proceedings  under  this 
Act  until  such  application  is  withdrawn  or 
until  a  prosecution  for  an  offense  arising  out 
of  such  act  or  omission  is  no  longer  pending 
or  imminent.  The  Commission  may  suspend 
proceedings  in  the  Interest  of  justice  if  a 
civil  action  arising  from  such  act  or  omission 
is  pending  or  imminent. 

(g)  Upon  certification  by  the  Commission, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the 
person  named  in  such  order  the  amount 
specified  therein. 

OFFENSES  TO  WHICH  THIS  ACT  APPLIES 

Sec  302.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  thU  Act  for  personal  Injury 
or  death  which  resulted  from  offenses  In  the 
following  categories : 

(1)  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  rob,  rape, 
or  poison; 

(2)  assault  with  intent  to  commit  may- 
hem; 

(3)  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon; 

(4)  assault; 

(5)  mayhem: 

(6)  malicious  disfiguring; 

(7)  threats  to  do  bodily  harm; 

(8)  lewd.  Indecent,  or  obscene  acts; 

(9)  indecent  act  with  children; 

(10)  arson; 

(11)  kidnaping: 

(12)  robbery; 

(13)  murder; 

(14)  manslaughter,  voluntary; 

(15)  attempted  murder; 
(18)    rape; 

(17)  attempted  rape: 

(18)  or  other  crimes  involving  force  to  the 
person. 

NATTTRE  OF  THE  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  303.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  under  this  Act 
for— 

(a>  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  personal  Injury  or 
death  of  the  victim: 

(b)  less  of  earning  power  as  a  result  of 
total  or  partial  Incapacity  of  such  victim: 

(c)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim: 

(d)  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim;  and 

(e)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting 
from  the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  the 
victim  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  reasonable. 


LIMITATIONS     T7PON     AWARDING     COMPENSATION 

Sec  304.  (a)  No  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  shall  be  made  under  section 
301  of  this  Act  unless  the  application  has 
been  made  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  personal  injtiry  or  death. 

(b)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded 
under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  vic- 
tim in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

(c)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded 
if  tiie  victim  was  at  the  time  of  the  personal 
Injury  or  death  of  the  victim  living  with  the 
offender  as  his  wife  or  her  husband  or  In 
situations  when  the  Commission  at  its  dis- 
cretion feels  unjust  enrichment  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  offender  would  result. 

TZRMS  OF  THE  ORSKR 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  any  order  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
on  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from  any 
payments  awarded  under  section  301  of  this 
Act  any  payments  received  by  the  victim 
or  by  any  of  his  dependents  from  the  offender 
or  from  any  person  on  behalf  of  the  offender, 
or  from  the  United  States  (except  those 
received  under  this  Act),  a  State  or  any  of 
its  subdivisions,  for  personal  Injury  or  death 
compensable  under  this  Act,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  sum  of  such  payments  and 
any  award  under  this  Act  are  in  excess  of 
the  total  compensable  Injuries  suffered  by 
the  victim  as  determined  by  the  Conunlsslon. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time,  on 
its  own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  the 
Attorney  General,  or  of  the  victim  or  his  de- 
pendents, or  of  the  offender,  vary  any  order 
for  the  payment  of  comp>ensatlon  made  under 
this  Act  in  such  manner  as  the  Commission 
thinks  fit.  whether  as  to  terms  of  the  order 
or  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of 
the  award  or  otherwise. 

TITLE  rV— RECOVERY  OF  COMPENSAIION 

RBCOVERT    FROM    OFFENDER 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  Is  con- 
victed of  an  offense  and  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  Is  or  has  been 
made  imder  this  Act  for  a  personal  Injury 
or  death  resulting  from  the  act  or  omission 
constituting  such  offense,  the  Commission 
may  institute  an  action  against  such  person 
for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  or  any  specified 
part  of  such  compensation  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  resides  or  Is 
found.  Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  in  any 
such  action. 

(b)  Process  of  the  district  court  for  any 
judicial  district  in  any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  served  In  any  other  judicial 
district  by  the  United  States  marshal  there- 
of. Whenevw  it  appears  to  the  coiut  in  which 
any  action  tmder  this  section  is  pending  that 
other  parties  should  be  brought  before  the 
court  In  such  action,  the  court  may  cause 
such  other  parties  to  be  stimmoned  from  any 
Judicial  district  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  An  order  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages  from 
any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for  the 
Injury  or  death. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

REPORTS   TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  601.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  annually 
a  report  of  its  activities  under  this  Act  in- 
cluding the  name  of  each  applicant,  a  brief 
description  of  the  facts  in  each  case,  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  of  compensation  awarded. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  502.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply 
to  any  application,  statement,  doctiment,  or 
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information   presented   to   the   Commission 
under  tbls  Act. 

>      APPBOPKIATIONS 

Sec.  503.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

nTBCnVE   BATE 

Sec.  504.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1970. 


S.   2936 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 

persons  Injured  by  certain  criminal  acts  in 

the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTeaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  AND  DEFINITIONS 

SHOBT   TmX 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"DUirlct  of  Columbia  Criminal  Injuries 
Compensation  Act". 

DErtNrrioNS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

1 1 )  the  term  ■child"  means  an  unmarried 
person  who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  Includes  a  stepchild,  an  adopted  chUd: 

1 2)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
District  of  Columbia  Violent  Crimes  Com- 
pensation  Commission  established   by  this 

Act;  .^     ^ 

(3;  the  term  "dependents"  means  those 
who  were  wholly  or  parUaUy  dependent  up- 
on his  income  at  the  time  of  hU  death  or 
would  have  been  so  dependent  but  for  the 
Incapacity  due  to  the  Injury  from  which  the 
death  resulted  and  shaU  include  the  chUd 
of  such  victim  born  after  his  death; 

(4)  the  term  "personal  Injxiry"  means  ac- 
tual bodily  harm  and  Includes  pregnancy  and 
mental  or  nervous  shock; 

(5)  the  term  "relative"  means  the  spouse, 
parent,  grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother, 
child,  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  half  broth- 
er or  half  sister  of  the  victim;  and 

(6)  the  term  "victim"  means  a  person  who 
IB  injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omission 
of  any  other  person  which  is  within  the  de- 
scription of  any  of  the  offenses  specified 
In  section  302  of  this  Act. 
TITIiE   n— ESTABLISHMENT   OP  VIOLENT 

CRIMES    COMPENSATION    COMMISSION 

VIOLENT  CRIMES  COMPENSATION   COMMISSION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Commission  which  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  solely  on  the  grounds 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or 
at  the  highest  court  of  a  State  for  at  least 
eight  years  as  Chairman. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  and  one  other  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum except  as  provided  In  section  205(b); 
and  where  opinion  Is  divided  and  only  one 
other  member  is  present,  the  opinion  of  the 
Chairman  shall  prevail. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal. 

'  TEEMS     AND     COMPENSATION     OF     MEMBERS 

SEC.  202.  (a)  The  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Commission  taking  office  after 
December  31,  1969,  shall  be  eight  years, 
except  that  (1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  after  December 
31,  1969,  shaU  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  the  appointment, 
one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the 
end  of  alz  years,  and   one  at   the  end  of 


eight  years,  after  December  31,  1969;  and 
(2)  any  member  appointed  to  lUl  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  terms 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(d)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect   of   duty,   or   malfeasance   In   office. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  rV  under  subsection  6315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  except  the  Chairman 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  level  III  under  section  5314  of 
such  title. 


ATTORNEYS,  EXAMINERS,  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
COMMISSION;  EXPENSES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers,  attorneys,  examiners,  experts,  and 
other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  of  theXJommlssion  incurred 
by  the  members  or  employees  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  Its  orders,  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  on  the  presentation  of  Itemized  vouch- 
ers therefor  approved  by  the  Commission  or 
by  any  Individual  It  designates  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

PRINCIPAL   OITICE 

Sec.  204.  The  principal  office  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  the  Commission  or  any  duly  authorized 
representative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its 
powers  in  any  place. 

POWERS    AND    PROCEDURES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Upon  request  made  to  the 
Commission  after  the  flUng  of  an  appUca- 
tlon  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  or  Its  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentative shall  have  a  hearing  on  such 
application,  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for 
such  hearing,  and  shaU  cause  notice  thereof 
to  be  given  to  the  applicant. 

(b)   For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  thU  Act,  the  Commission,  or 
any  member  thereof,  or  Its  duly  authorized 
representative,  may  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take 
such  testimony  as  the  Commission  or  such 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Any  member 
of  the  Commission  may  administer  oaths,  or 
affirmations   to   witnesses   appearing   before 
the  Commission  or  before  such  member.  The 
Commission  shall  have  such  powers  of  sub- 
pena    and    compulsion    of    attendance    and 
production  of  documents  as  are  conferred 
upon  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion by  subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the 
Act  of  August  26.  1936.  and  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)   of  such  section  shall  l>e 
applicable  to  all  persons  summoned  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise   to   attend  or  testify   or 
produce   such   documents   as   are   described 
therein  before  the  Commission,  except  that 
no  subpena  shall  be  issued  except  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman,  and  application 
to  any  court  for  aid  in  enforcing  such  sub- 
pena may  be  made  only  by  said  Chairman. 
Subpenas   shall    be   served   by   any   person 
designated  by  the  said  Chairman. 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  person  en- 
titled to  make  an  application  Is  a  child, 
the  appUcatlon  may  be  made  on  his  l)ehalf 
by  any  person  acting  as  his  parent  or 
guardian  In  any  case  In  which  the  person 
entitled  to  make  an  application  U  mentaUy 
defective,  the  application  may  be  made  on 
his  behalf  by  his  guardian  or  such  other 
individual  authorized  to  administer  his 
estate. 

(d)  Where  any  application  is  made  to  the 


Commission  under  this  Act.  the  applicant, 
and  any  attorney  assisting  the  Commission, 
shall  be  entitled  to  appear  and  be  heard. 

(e)  Any  other  person  may  appear  and  be 
heard  who  saUsfles  the  Commission  that  he 
has  a  substantial  interest  In  the  proceedings. 

(f)  Where  under  this  Act  any  person  is 
entitled  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Com- 
mission, that  person  may  appear  In  person 
or  by  his  attorney. 

(g)  Every  person  appearing  under  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  shall 
have  the  right  to  produce  evidence  and  to 
cross-examine  witnesses. 

(h)  The  Commission  or  its  duly  author- 
ized representative  may  receive  in  evidence 
any  statement,  document,  information,  or 
matter  that  may  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission contribute  to  Its  functions  under 
this  Act,  whether  or  not  such  statement, 
document,  information,  or  matter  would  be 
admissible  In  a  court  of  law,  except  that  any 
evidence  Introduced  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
person  or  persons  charged  with  causing  the 
injury  or  death  of  the  victim,  any  request 
for  a  stay  of  the  Commission's  action,  and 
the  fact  of  any  award  granted  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  admissible  against  such 
person  or  persons  In  any  prosecution  for 
such  injury  or  death. 

(1)  If  any  person  has  been  convicted  of 
any  offense  with  respect  to  an  act  or  omis- 
sion on  which  a  claim  under  this  Act  Is  based, 
proof  of  that  conviction  shall,  unless  an  ap- 
peal against  the  conviction  or  a  petition  for 
a  rehearing  or  certiorari  in  respect  of  the 
charge  is  pending  or  a  new  trial  or  rehearing 
has  been  ordered,  be  taken  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  offense  has  been  committed. 

(J)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 5  and  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  shall  apply  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission. 


ATTORNETS'    FEES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish regulations  providing  that  an  attorney 
shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  proceedings  under 
this  Act,  file  with  the  agency  a  statement  ol 
the  amount  of  fee  charged  In  connection  with 
his  services  rendered  In  such  proceedings. 

(b)  After  the  fee  Information  is  filed  by 
an  attorney  under  (a)  a'bove,  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine,  in  accordance  with  such 
published  rules  or  regulation  as  it  may  pro- 
vide, that  such  fee  charged  is  excessive.  If, 
after  notice  to  the  attorney  of  this  deter- 
mination, the  Commission  and  the  attorney 
fail  to  agree  upon  a  fee,  the  Commission 
may  within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  information  required  by  (a)  above, 
petition  the  United  States  district  court  In 
the  district  In  which  the  attorney  maintains 
an  office,  and  the  coiirt  shall  determine  a  rea- 
sonable fee  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
attorney. 

(c)  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
receives,  or  collects  for  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  any  proceedings  under  this 
Act  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
under  this  section,  if  any  compensation  is 
paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

FINALITY    OF   DECISION 

Sec.  207.  The  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  reviewable  on  appeal, 
except  that  no  trial  de  novo  of  the  facts 
determined  by  the  Commission  shall  be  al- 
lowed. 

regulations 

Sec.  208.  In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make, 
promulgate.  Issue,  rescind,  and  amend  rules 
and  regulations  prescribing  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  In  the  filing  of  t^pUcatlons  and 
the  proceedings  under  this  Act,  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Commission  deems 
i4>proprlate. 
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TrruE  in— AWARD  and  payment  op 

COMPENSATION 

AWARDING    COMPENSATION 

SEC.  301.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person 
Is  Injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omission  of 
any  other  person  which  Is  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  offenses  listed  in  section  302  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  may,  in  Its  discre- 
tion, upon  an  application,  order  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  If  such  Act  or 
omission  occors  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  order  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation — 

(1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Injured  person; 
or 

(2)  m  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  compensation  If  for 
pecuniary  loss  suffered  or  expenses  incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim  to  that  person;  or 

(3)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  or 
closest  relative  of  the  deceased  victim,  or 
any  one  or  more  of  such  dependents. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  Intended  an  act  or 
omission  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of 
age.  Insanity,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise  he 
was  legally  Incapable  of  forming  a  criminal 
intent. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
order  under  this  section,  or  the  amount  of 
any  award,  the  Conmiission  may  consider 
any  circumstances  It  determines  to  be  rele- 
vant, Including  the  behavior  of  the  victim 
which  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to 
his  injury  or  death,  unless  such  injury  or 
death  resulted  from  the  victim's  lawful  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime 
or  to  apprehend  an  offender. 

(e)  No  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion xmless  the  Commission,  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  finds  that — 

(1)  such  an  act  or  omission  did  occur;  and 

(2)  the  injury  or  death  resulted  from  such 
act  or  omission. 

(f )  An  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion whether  or  not  any  person  is  prosecuted 
or  convicted  of  any  offense  arising  out  of 
such  act  or  omission,  or  if  such  act  or 
omission  is  the  subject  of  any  other  legal 
action.  Upon  application  from  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  person  or  persons  alleged  to 
have  caused  the  injury  or  death,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  suspend  proceedings  under  this  Act 
until  such  application  Is  withdrawn  or  until 
a  prosecution  for  an  offense  arising  out  of 
such  act  or  omission  is  no  longer  pending 
or  imminent.  The  Commission  may  suspend 
proceedings  in  the  Interest  of  Justice  if  a  civil 
action  arising  from  such  act  or  omission  is 
pending  or  imminent. 

(g)  Upon  certification  by  the  Commission, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  pay  to  the  person  named  In  such 
order  the  amount  specified  therein. 

OFFENSES    TO    WHICH     THIS    ACT    APPLIES 

Sec.  302.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  personal 
Injury  or  death  which  resulted  from  the 
following  offenses: 

(1)  arson  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-401); 

(2)  assault  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  22-503,  604); 

(3)  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  rob.  or 
rape,  and  attempt  to  poison  (D.C.  Code,  sec 
22-501); 

(4)  assault  with  intent  to  commit  may- 
hem or  with  dangerous  weapon  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  22-602); 

(5)  indecent  act  with  children  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  22-3501); 

(6)  kidnaping  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-2101); 

(7)  lewd,  indecent  or  obscene  acts  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  22-1112); 

(8)  manslaughter  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22- 
2405); 


(9)  mxirder  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  22-2401.  2402, 
2403) ' 

(10)  negligent  homicide  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
40-606) ' 

(11)  rape  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-2801): 

(12)  robbery  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2901); 

(13)  unauthorized  use  of  vehicles  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  22-2204); 

(14)  or  other  crimes  involving  force  to  the 
person. 

NATURK   or   THE   COMPENSATION 

Sec.  303.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  under  this  Act 
for— 

(a)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  personal  inJxiry  or 
death  of  the  victim; 

(b)  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  result  of 
total  or  partial  Incapacity  of  such  victim; 

(c)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim; 

(d)  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim;  and 

(e)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting 
from  the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  the 
victim  which  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  reasonable. 

LIMITATIONS    UPON    AWARDING    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  shall  be  made  under  section 
301  of  this  Act  unless  the  application  has 
been  made  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  personal  injury  or  death. 

(b)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded 
under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  victim 
in  an  amount  In  excess  of  $25,000. 

(c)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  if 
the  victim  was  at  the  time  of  the  personal 
injury  or  death  of  the  victim  living  with  the 
offender  as  his  vrtfe  or  her  husband  or  li 
situations  when  the  Commission  at  its  dis- 
cretion feels  unjust  enrichment  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  offender  would  result. 

TERMS   OF   THE    ORDER 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  any  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  on  such  terms  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from 
any  payments  awarded  under  section  301 
of  this  Act  any  payments  received  by  the 
victim  or  by  any  of  his  dependents  from  the 
offender  or  from  any  person  on  behalf  of 
the  offender,  or  from  the  United  States  (ex- 
cept those  received  under  this  Act) ,  a  State 
or  any  of  Its  subdivisions,  for  personal  in- 
jury or  death  compensable  under  this  Act, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  sum  of  such 
payments  and  any  awEU'd  under  this  Act  are 
in  excess  of  the  total  compensable  injuries 
suffered  by  the  victim  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time,  on 
its  own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  the 
Attorney  General,  or  of  the  victim  or  his  de- 
pendents, or  of  the  offender,  vary  any  order 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  made  un- 
der this  Act  In  such  manner  as  the  Commis- 
sion thinks  fit,  whether  as  to  terms  of  the 
order  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
amount  of  the  award  or  otherwise. 
TTTT.R  IV — RECOVERY  OP  COMPENSATION 

BECOVEBT  FROM   OFFENDER 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  is  con- 
victed of  an  offense  and  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  is  or  has  been  made 
under  this  Act  for  a  personal  Injury  or  death 
resulting  from  the  act  or  omission  constitut- 
ing such  offense,  the  Commission  may  in- 
stitute an  action  against  such  person  for  the 
recovery  of  the  whole  or  any  specified  part 
of  such  compensation  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  Judicial  district  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  is  found.  Such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  in  any  such 
action. 


(b)  Process  of  the  district  court  for  any 
Judicial  district  in  any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  served  In  any  other  Judicial 
district  of  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  marshal  thereof.  Whenever  It  appears 
to  the  court  In  which  any  action  under  this 
section  is  pending  ttiat  other  parties  should 
be  brought  before  the  court  in  such  action, 
the  court  may  cause  such  other  parties  to 
be  summoned  from  any  Judicial  district  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  An  order  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation under  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages  from 
any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for  the 
injury  or  death. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  501.  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually a  report  of  its  activities  under  this 
Act  including  the  name  of  each  applicant,  a 
brief  description  of  the  facts  in  each  case, 
and  the  amount,  if  any.  of  compensation 
awarded. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  502.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Oode  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  application,  statement,  document, 
or  Information  presented  to  the  Commission 
under  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  503.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  504.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1970. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  26, 1970] 
Aiding  the  Innocent:  More  States  Award 
Cash  Compensation  to  Victims  or  Crime — 
Medical  Costs,  Income  Loss  are  De- 
frayed— Task  Force  To  Urge  a  National 
Effort — A  Mugged  Tailor  Finds  Help 

(By  W.  Stewart  Plnkerton.  Jr.) 
New  York. — As  the  67-ye»r-old  tailor  was 
preparing  to  close  his  little  shop  on  the  West 
Side,  a  man  entered,  savagely  beat  and 
stabbed  him,  and  took  his  money.  It  was  not 
an  uncommon  crime  in  the  city — and  for  the 
tailor,  as  for  many  crime  victims.  It  was  fi- 
nancial disaster. 

Disabled  for  eight  months,  he  ran  up 
medical  bUls  that  far  outstripped  his  Insur- 
ance. While  he  was  recovering,  his  shop 
burned  down.  Shorn  of  assets  and  deeply  In 
debt,  the  tailor  ttimed  to  the  Crime  Victims 
Compensation  Board,  a  New  York  State  body 
set  up  three  years  ago  to  aid  the  targets  of 
violent  crime. 

T^e  board  considered  his  plight  and 
awarded  him  $3,133.  Of  that  total,  $2,266  was 
for  payment  of  unreimbursed  medical  ex- 
penses and  the  remaining  $867  for  loss  of 
earnings  (the  latter  could  have  been  much 
higher,  but  the  tailor,  who  was  old  enough 
to  collect  Social  Security,  chose  to  do  so  and 
the  board  took  that  Income  into  account). 
As  recently  as  four  years  ago,  neither  the 
tailor  nor  any  other  crime  victim  in  the 
U.S.  could  have  expected  any  such  public 
aid;  society  was  more  intent  on  catching 
criminals  than  helping  the  unfortunates  they 
prey  on.  Since  then,  however.  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii.  Maryland  and  Massachusetts 
have  all  begun  to  offer  compensation  to  hard- 
pressed  crime  victims,  and  have  paid  out 
about  $1.8  million  to  roughly  1,000  claimants 
so  f&r. 

A   spreading    movement 

Considering  the  incidence  of  violent  crime, 
the  amount  seems  small.  Those  involved  in 
the  programs  say  that's  because  they've  re- 
ceived little  public  notice  so  far,  not  because 
benefits  are  insignificant  or  limited  to  a  tiny 
percentage    of    victims.    "The    public    Just 
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doesn't  know  much  about  these  programs." 
says  St-anley  Van  Rensselaer,  chairman  or  the 
New  York  State  compenaatlon  board. 

That  may  change  as  the  Idea  spreads.  Other 
states,  including  Pennsylvania,  Dllnols  and 
New  Jersey,  are  considering  legislation  that 
would  lead  to  the  compensation  of  crime  vie- 
tlms.  And  a  task  force  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence will  recommend  In  a  report  to  be  pub- 
lished next  week,  that  a  Federal  program  be 
established.  ^    _ 

Legal  authorlUes  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials say  the  trend  reflects  concern  over  ris- 
ing violence,  and  the  dawning  conviction  that 
society  U  obligated  to  help  Its  victims.  "WeTe 
deaUng  with  what  used  to  be  the  forgotten 
man."  says  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  of  the  New 
York  board.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the 
FBI  expressed  slmUar  sentiments  in  a  re- 
port last  year  when  he  said:  •Certainly  un- 
der the  rule  of  law  those  who  abide  by  the 
law  should  have  protection  equal  to  that  of 
those  who  break  the  law." 

LTTTLB   BXCOtmSE 
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The  Idea  of  compensation  for  crime  vic- 
tims isnt  new.  Ancient  Babylonian  codes 
specified  that  the  government  should  replace 
the  lost  goods  of  a  robbery  victim  If  the 
thief  escaped  with  them.  Over  the  centuries, 
however,  the  concept  faded  In  favor  of  a  sys- 
tem that  viewed  crime  as  an  offense  against 
society  and  not  the  Individual.  So  victims 
were  left  with  little  recourse  except  to  file 
clvU  suits  against  criminals,  a  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory  course  most  of  the  time;  few 
criminals  have  any  resources  worth  talking 
about,  and  many  are  never  apprehended  In 

the  first  place.  ,.»>,. 

New  Zealand  Is  credited  with  reviving  the 
idea  and  establlshmg  the  first  modern  com- 
pensation plan  In  1963.  New  York's  program, 
considered  one  of  the  most  effective  in  this 
country  got  considerable  impetus  from  the 
1965  murder  of  Arthur  Collins,  who  was 
stabbed  to  death  while  trying  to  stop  an- 
other man  from  molesting  two  women  on  a 
subway.  The  incident  got  much  publicity, 
and  the  New  York  City  Council  voted  to  pay 
Mr  Collins-  widow  »4.200  a  year  for  life. 
Shortly  afterward.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
appointed  a  committee  that  framed  the 
state's  present  compensation  program. 

New  York  and  the  other  states  don't  pay 
anything  for  casualty  losses— a  pickpocket's 
theft  of  a  wallet  stuffed  with  cash.  say.  or 
the  burglary  of  a  TV  set  from  an  apartment. 
Their  programs  all  are  designed  to  compen- 
sate victims  for  loss  of  Income  and  unreim- 
bursed medical  expenses  resulting  from  crim- 
inal violence.  Beyond  this,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  and  their  benefits  vary 

widely. 

DiiTsaiMC  pRodDtnas 

New  York  tises  a  three-man  board  of  at- 
torneys who  rule  on  claims  investigated  by 
staff  members,  and  will  pay  up  to  $15,000 
for  loss  of  income.  In  Massachusetts,  victims 
file  claims  In  the  state  court,  which  refers 
them  to  the  attorney  general's  office  for  in- 
vestigation; a  Judge  makes  the  final  award, 
which    can    be    up    to    »10.000   for   loss    of 

Income.  ,     .    .. 

Maryland,  which  has  a  board  similar  to 
New  York's,  has  the  highest  allowable  pay- 
out— M5.000  for  permanent  total  disability. 
Awards  are  made  according  to  a  carefully  de- 
fined schedule  of  benefits  spelled  out  In  the 
state's  workmen's  compensation  law;  total 
disability  of  one  leg  resulting  from  criminal 
assault,  for  example,  works  out  to  $9,400. 

To  quaUfy  for  help  under  state  programs, 
a  victim  generally  is  required  to  report  the 
crime  promptly  to  the  police.  Also  he  can  c 
have  contributed  to  his  own  injury;  the  New 
York  board  recently  turned  down  a  claim  by 
one  man  who  sought  out  a  prosUtute  !%» 
bar  and  was  later  mugged  In  a  hotel  room 
by  her  accomplice. 

In  New  York,  Maasachusettfi  and  Maryland, 


a  claimant  has  to  prove  he  has  Incurred  at 
least  $100  In  unreimbursed  medical  expenses 
or  has  lost  at  least  two  weeks  work  due  to 
his  injtirtes.  New  York,  Maryland  and  Cali- 
fornia require  that  the  applicant  be  facing 
serious  financial  hardship — a  requirement 
that  some  legal  experts  contend  smacks  of 
welfarism  and  Is  alien  to  the  whole  Idea  of 
compensation. 

"If  you're  hit  by  an  auto,  your  compensa- 
tion Isn't  based  on  financial  need."  says  Ab- 
raham Goldstein,  dean  of  the  Yale  University 
law  school,  who  argues  that  It  shouldn't  be 
any  different  when  you're  assaulted  by  a 
thug.  Herbert  Slgurdson.  an  associate  profes- 
sor In  the  University  of  Southern  California's 
school  of  public  administration,  agrees. 
"Compensation  should  be  a  right,"  he  says. 
•Hardship  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  It." 

But  the  states  that  do  have  such  require- 
ments often  Interpret  financial  hardship 
pretty  Uberally.  A  64-year-old  New  York  con- 
struction worker,  for  example,  recently  was 
paid  on  a  $115  claim  he  made  for  unreim- 
bursed medical  expenses  arising  from  a  mug- 
ging—even thou^  he  had  $700  in  savings 
and  earned  $8,000  a  year.  Says  Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  compensation  board  chair- 
man: ••He  works  for  a  company  with  a  man- 
datory retirement  age  of  65,  and  he's  64.  He 
has  a  wife  to  support  and  has  all  he  can  do  to 
stay  above  water.  In  this  case,  $115  was  a 
hardship."  j 

Hawaii  has  what  Is  considered  a  particu- 
larly liberal  program.  There  is  no  hardship 
requirement,  and  victims  can  even  collect  for 
"mental  anguish"  suffered  as  a  result  of 
criminal  attack.  Last  year  one  woman  who 
was  robbed  and  raped  in  her  home  was 
awarded  $108  for  medical  fees  and  $2,200  for 
pain,  suffering  and  mental  shock. 

Not  all  of  the  programs  have  operated 
smoothly.  California's  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  state's  social 
welfare  department  in  1967  because  admin- 
istrators had  been  applying  the  rigid  stand- 
ards used  for  welfare  ellglbiUty  to  people  who 
applied  for  compensation  as  crime  victims; 
few  were  actually  being  helped.  Responsi- 
bility Is  now  shared  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
an  agency  that  handlee  claims  against  the 
state,  and  the  California  attorney  general's 
office,  which  Investigates  them. 

However,  this  year  Is  the  first  for  which  the 
Oallfornla  legislature  hag^pproprlated  funds 
to  provide  additional  staffing  for  the  pro- 
gram, at  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were 
236  cases  backed  up,  waiting  for  proceeelng. 
Though  the  California  program  started  in 
1967,  as  did  New  York's,  only  159  awards  to- 
taling about  $180,000  were  made  by  the 
Golden  State  through  1969;  New  York  paid 
out  $1.4  million  to  630  claimants. 


[Prom  the  Southern  California  Law  Review) 
The  Battle  for  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Act:   The  Genesis  of  S.  9 
(By  Ralph  W.  YARBOROtJCH) 
(Note. — The  response  of  American  Juris- 
dictions to  the  need  for  violence  victim  com- 
pensation has  been  sporadic.  United  States 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  has  been  In  the 
vanguard  of  those  advocating  a  comprehen- 
sive federal  policy.  In  this  article  the  Senator 
renews  his  call  for  a  national  victim  com- 
pensation program  and  explains  his  latest 
proposed  legislation.) 

INTRODtJCnO  N 

Within  the  American  federal  system  pre- 
vention of  crime  has  tradlUonally  been  the 
province  of  the  state  governments.  The  In- 
creasmg  sophistication  and  expanded  scope 
of  criminal  activity,  which  frequenUy 
crosses  state  Jurisdictional  boundaries,  have 
prompted  an  Increasing  federal  commitment 
to  the  prevention  of  crime '  a^d  the  eradica- 
tion of  Its  causes.'  The  faUure  of  both  the 


state  and  federal  governments  to  stem  this 
Increase  in  violent  crimes,'  and  a  sense  of  In- 
dignation at  a  system  of  criminal  law  which 
seems  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  than  the  loss  of  his  victim, 
have  led  to  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
government  is  morally — If  not  legally — 
obliged  to  provide  compensation  to  victims  of 
violence. 

While  several  foreign  Jurisdictions*  and  a 
small  minority  of  American  state  legisla- 
tures" have  enacted  statutes  to  effectuate 
this  purpose,  the  persistent  efforts  of  myself 
and  other  national  legislators  have  not  re- 
sulted In  a  similar  commitment  at  the  fed- 
eral level  in  this  country.  This  article  will  be 
devoted  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  ration- 
ale for  existing  violence  victim  compensation 
programs  and  an  analysis  of  legislation  which 
I  have  Introduced,  and  which  is  now  pending 
before  Congress,  to  Illustrate  how  that  pro- 
gram would  meet  the  pressing  need  for  a 
federal  violence  victim  compensation  law. 
existing  programs 
State  compensation  to  victims  of  crime 
is  not  a  new  concept.  While  the  authors  of 
precursors  to  modern  plans  were  probably 
motivated  more  by  a  desire  to  encourage 
commerce  than  by  sympathy  for  the  victim, 
the  concept  of  governmental  responsibility 
to  those  Injured  by  antl-soclal  acts  proscribed 
by  the  state  can  be  seen  in  embryonic  form 
in  ancient  laws.  Hammurabi's  Code,  for  ex- 
ample, provided  that: 

"Section  22.  If  a  man  has  committed  rob- 
bery and  Is  caught,  that  man  shall  be  put 
to  death. 

'SecUon  23.  If  a  robber  Is  not  caught,  the 
man  who  has  been  robbed  shall  formally  de- 
clare whatever  he  had  lost  before  a  god.  and 
the  city  and  the  mayor  in  whose  territory 
or  district  the  robbery  has  been  committed 
shall  replace  whatever  he  has  lost  for  him. 
"Section  24.  If  (it  Is)  the  life  (of  the 
owner  that  is  lost),  the  city  or  the  mayor 
shall  pay  one  maneh  of  sliver  to  bis  kins- 
folk." » 

The  concept  of  state  liability  for  criminal 
depredations  was  forcefully  reasserted  In 
Arms  of  the  Law/  published  In  1951.  The  au- 
thor, Margery  Pry,  imderwent  a  thotight 
transition  which  parallels  the  evolution  of 
modem  theories  of  victim  compensation. 
Miss  Pry.  an  English  social  reformer  and 
magistrate.  Initially  advocated  compensation 
by  the  criminal  because  of  the  obvious  deter- 
rent effect  of  such  liability.'  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, she  shifted  her  focus  from  deterrence 
of  the  criminal  to  compensation  of  his  vic- 
tim. She  argued  that  government  compensa- 
tion to  victims  of  violence  was  a  logical  ex- 
tentlon  of  an  enlightened  social  poUcy  which 
already  provided  transfer  payments  for  the 
majority  of  social  dislocations  occasioned  by 
modern  life  In  indtistrlal  society.' 

"In  our  modern  systems  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility for  sickness  and  injury,  we  have 
evolved  a  machinery  for  assuring  compensa- 
tion which  could  well  be  extended  to  Injurlea 
criminally  caused,  affording  equal  benefits  to 
the  man  who  falls  from  a  ladder  at  work  and 
the  man  whose  enemy  pushed  the  ladder 
from  under  him  at  home.  .  .  .  The  logical 
way  of  providing  for  criminally  inflicted  In- 
juries would  be  to  tax  every  adult  citi- 
zen ...  to  cover  a  rUk  to  which  each  is  ex- 
posed. .  .  .  The  State  which  forbids  otir  go- 
ing armed  In  self-defence  cannot  disown  aU 
responsibility  for  lU  occasional  failure  to 
protect."" 

The  flrst  official  response  to  Miss  Pry's 
proposals  came  two  years  later  In  a  White 
Paper  entitled  Penal  Fractice  in  a  Changing 
Society.^  Its  author  suggested  that  any  fun- 
damental reexamination  of  penal  methods 
must  include  not  only  the  obligations  of 
society  and  the  offender  to  one  another,  but 
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also  the  responsibility  of  both  to  the  victims 
of  crime.  The  White  Paper  specifically  agreed 
with  Miss  Pry's  views  that  society  Is  primar- 
ily obligated  to  the  victims  of  crime,  not  only 
because  of  Its  failure  to  protect  him  from 
antl-soclal  behavior,  but  also  because  only 
society  has  the  resources  to  Insure  effective 
compensation.'-  The  Working  Party,  subse- 
quently constituted  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  a  compensation  scheme,  rejected  the  pro- 
position that  the  state  Is  legally  obliged  to 
provide  such  support."  In  a  report  entitled 
Compensation  for  Victims  of  Crimes  of  Vio- 
lence,^ the  Party  concluded: 

•'The  proposition  that  the  State  has  a  duty 
to  protect  its  members  from  imlawful  vio- 
lence and  that  If  It  falls  to  do  so  It  should 
pay  compensation  seems  to  us  to  be  both 
fallacious  and  dangerous.  Fallacious,  because 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  State  has  an  ab- 
solute duty  to  protect  every  citizen  all  the 
time  against  other  citizens:  there  Is  a  dis- 
tinction between  compensation  for  the  con- 
sequences of  civil  riot,  which  the  force  of 
law  and  order  may  be  expected  to  prevent, 
and  compensation  for  injury  by  Individual 
acts  of  personal  violence,  which  can  never 
be  entirely  prevented.  It  is  true  that  .  .  . 
the  public  generally  are  prohibited  from  car- 
rying weapons  to  protect  themselves,  but  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  State  has  assumed 
the  duty  of  protecting  them  everywhere  and 
in  all  circumstances;  the  most  It  has  done 
is  to  create  an  assumption  that  it  will  pro- 
vide a  general  condition  of  civil  peace. '^ 

The  Party  went  on,  however,  to  acknowl- 
edge a  moral  obligation  to  those  without 
remedy  at  law  for  losses  occasioned  by  anti- 
social conduct. 

••The  public  does,  however,  feel  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  and  sympathy  with  the  in- 
nocent victim,  and  it  is  right  that  this  feel- 
ing should  find  practical  expression  in  the 
provision  of  compensation  on  behalf  of  the 
community." 

On  the  basis  of  this  recommendation  the 
English  Co(mpensatlon  for  Victims  of  Crimes 
of  Violence  Scheme  became  operational.'' 

While  agitation  for  a  compensation  plan 
began  in  England  before  It  began  In  New 
Zealand,  the  latter  was  the  first  to  enact 
such  a  program  Into  law.''  Ironically,  there 
'  was  no  great  public  outcry  for  a  compensa- 
tion plan  in  New  Zealand;  it  was  advocated 
primarily  to  quell  opposition  to  p>enal  reform 
which,  for  Its  suppoised  generosity  toward 
lawbreakers,  had  outraged  the  populace." 
During  the  debate  on  the  Criminal  Injuries 
Compensation  Act  In  the  New  Zealand  Par- 
liament, the  program  was  Justified  in  terms 
of  the  community's  duty  to  those  who  suffer 
from  criminal  violence."  Just  as  industry  has 
the  duty  to  compensate  its  Injured  workers, 
it  was  argued,  so  should  the  community  ac- 
cept a  special  responsibility  towards  its  con- 
stituents Injured  by  criminal  acts,"  Given 
the  advanced  state  of  social  legislation  in 
New  Zealand,  such  a  program  was  readily  ac- 
ceptable as  a  natural  extension  of  the  welfare 
concept  Into  a  new  realm.- 

When  the  Australian  state  of  New  South 
Wales  enacted  similar  legislation  several 
years  later,*"  the  government's  attitude  to- 
ward such  a  meastue  was  explicit — any  com- 
pensation awEurded  pursuant  to  the  legisla- 
tion was  given  out  of  grace  rather  than  as 
a  matter  of  legal  rlght.=*  Speaking  about  the 
bill  In  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Attorney 
General  stated: 

'•By  this  measure  the  State  is  not  assum- 
ing legal  liability  but  it  Is  reoognizlng — most 
offenders  being  men  of  straw  as  honorable 
members  know — the  need  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  victims  of  offenders  as  a  matter 
of  grace  in  proper  circvunstancee.^ 

In  1967  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Saskat- 
chewan "  and  Newfoundland  ^-  both  adopted 
compensation  programs  very  similar  to  the 
New  Zealand  Act.  The  strong  Influence  of  the 
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other  commonwealth  Jurisdictions  was  re- 
flected in  the  Saskatchewan  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's proposal  to  the  General  Assembly: 

"[I|n  1964,  the  New  Zealand  Government 
introduced  what  this  Oovemment  feels  to 
be  a  very  progressive  measure.  The  same 
measure  is  presently  in  operation  In  that 
this  measure  Is  being  very  well  rectfved 
by  the  pubUc  In  both  countries.  I  refer  to 
the  plan  of  both  the  United  Kingdom  and 
New  Zealand  whereby  compensation  is  pay- 
able to  Uinooent  persons  who  have  suffered 
physical  injuries  as  a  resiUt  of  certain  crim- 
inal acts  or  omissions,  and  whereby  compen- 
sation Is  payable  to  dependents  of  Innocent 
persons  who  have  been  killed  as  a  result  of 
certain  criminal  acts  or  omissions.  There  has 
been  a  recognition  in  recent  years  for  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  because  of  an  Increase  in 
the  crimes  of  violence  in  the  society  In  which 
we  live.  The  law  as  it  presently  exists  is  in- 
adequate in  many  cases,  as  well  as  legal  rem- 
edy Is  worthless  because  of  the  lack  of  as- 
sets of  the  offender  Is  unknown.  The  loss  of 
the  breadwinner  either  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily Is  recognized  to  cause  extreme 
hardships  In  many  cases.  It  Is  primarily  to 
remove  this  hardship  in  deserving  cases  that 
we  propose  at  this  session  to  introduce  a  Bill 
In  this  House  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  in  the  event  of  certain  Injuries 
or  deaths  caused  by  criminal  acts  or  omis- 
sions." ^ 

Only  flve  Jurisdictions  =»  within  the  United 
States  have  adopted  compensation  programs 
for  victims  of  violence.  California's  statute, 
enacted  shortly  after  Elngland's  smd  New  Zea- 
land's programs  became  operative,  was  the 
flrst  of  Its  kind  in  this  country.™  There  are 
several  aspects  of  the  California  measure 
which  are  unique.  No  compensation  board 
was  created  to  administer  the  program.  Vir- 
tually all  other  programs  have  created  a  small 
(typically  3-5  member)  board  to  adjudicate 
an  applicant's  right  to  compensation  and 
amount  of  award.  In  California,  these  func- 
tions were  given  to  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol," specific  criteria  for  administering  the 
program  were  left  to  the  Board.**  The  statute 
makes  financial  need  a  prerequisite  to  com- 
pensation." All  of  these  factors  cast  the  pro- 
gram in  the  light  of  "welfare" — something 
which  other  Jurisdictions  have  avoided. 

The  New  York  program"  does  not  limit 
compensation  to  those  "in  need,"  but  rather 
recognizes  that  those  who  are  victims  of 
criminal  acts  are  by  definition,  in  need  and 
should  be  compensated. 

"The  legislature  recognizes  that  many  In- 
nocent persons  suffered  personal  physical  In- 
Jury  or  death  as  a  result  of  criminal  acts. 
Such  persons  or  their  dependents  may  thereby 
suffer  disability,  incur  financial  hardships, 
or  become  dependent  upon  public  assistance. 
The  leglslatxire  finds  and  determines  that 
there  is  a  need  for  government  financial  as- 
sistance for  such  victims  of  crime.  Aooord- 
Ingly,  it  is  the  legislature's  Intent  that  aid, 
care  and  support  be  provided  by  the  State, 
as  a  matter  of  grace,  for  such  victims  of 
crime."  ■ 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  pains 
were  taken  to  make  It  clear  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  State  to  oompensate  is  moral 
rather  than  legal. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Maryland  compensa- 
tion statute  **  similarly  restricts  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  duty  of  compensation  Is  as- 
sumed by  the  state: 

"The  legislature  recognizes  that  many  per- 
sons suffer  personal  physical  Injury  or  death 
as  a  result  of  criminal  acts  or  in  their  efforts 
to  prevent  crime  or  apprehend  persons  com- 
mitting or  attempting  to  commit  crimes. 
Such  persons  or  their  dependents  may  there- 
by suffer  disability,  incur  financial  hardships 
or  become  dependent  upon  public  assistance. 
The  legislature  finds  and  determines  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  governmental  flnancial 
assistance  for  such  victims  of  crime.  Accord- 
ingly, It  is  the  legislature's  intent  that  aid. 


care  and  support  be  provided  by  the  SUte, 
as  a  matter  of  moral  responsibility,  for  such 
victims  of  crime."  " 

In  Massachuaetta,"  the  special  Leglslatve 
Committee  found  that  the  commonwealth 
"owes"  compensation  to  those  of  Its  citizens 
it  fails  to  protect  from  crime."  General  pop- 
ular support  for  the  compensation  plan  was 
groimded  In  the  belief,  (sImUar  to  that  held 
In  New  Zealand ) ,"  that  victims  should  be  as 
much  a  subject  of  concern  as  are  criminals." 

PROPOSALS    FOR    A   FZOKRAL   COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM 

Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
above  discussion  of  compensation  programs. 
First,  as  long  as  the  effects  of  crime  continue 
to  dislocate  members  of  society,  and  as  long 
as  society  continues  to  assume  the  task  of 
preventing  antl-soclal  behavior,  society  will 
continue  to  owe  some  obligation  ( be  It  moral 
or  legal )  to  the  victims  of  crime.  Second,  the 
need  for  such  programs  in  the  United 
States — a  need  which  can  be  measured  by 
the  high  and  ever- Increasing  crime  rates — 
is  not  being  met  by  the  few  state-adminis- 
tered compensation  plans.  Though  existing 
schemes  are  to  be  lauded  both  for  their  in- 
tent and  effect,  too  few  of  our  states  have 
passed  such  legislation.  Many  of  our  citizens 
are  deprived  of  the  obvious  benefits  a  com- 
pensation plan  can  provide  solely  because 
they  reside  in  the  "wrong"  state.  The  federal 
government,  in  my  opinion,  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  step  In  and  fill  the  void  In  protecting 
the  welfare  of  these  citizens. 

On  June  17.  1965.  I  introduced  the  first 
victim  compensation  legislation  in  Con- 
gress."  I  have  reintroduced  comparable  legis- 
lation in  each  Congress  since  that  time." 
The  present  version  of  that  bill.  8.  9,  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary.  In  addition  to  a  federal 
compensation  program.  I  recently  Introduced 
similar  legislation  applicable  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.**  The  remarks  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  that  time  summarize 
my  reasons  for  introducing  the  above  legis- 
lation :  *- 

"I  We]  mtist  see  crime  In  terms  of  a  three- 
part  equation:  The  conditions  of  life  that 
produce  a  criminal  act.  the  criminal  act  It- 
self, and  the  victim's  loss.  At  the  moment, 
our  major  resources  center  upon  the  act  of 
the  criminal.  Surely  we  owe  as  much  assist- 
ance and  concern  to  the  victim  of  a  violent 
crime  as  we  do  to  his  attacker. 

"Society's  responsibility  to  the  ncttms  of 
crimes  of  violence  is  directly  related  to  so- 
ciety's dereliction  In  fulfilling  Its  responsi- 
bilities for  preserving  law  and  order  within 
the  society.  Unlike  an  earUer  time  in  our  his- 
tory when  citizens  bore  arms  and  largely 
were  responsible  for  their  own  protection, 
various  laws,  institutions  and  mores  within 
todays  societal  structure  exist  as  a  pledge 
that  society  will  provide  protection.  When 
society  fails  in  its  assumed  duty  to  protect 
its  citizens,  society  ought  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  compensating  the  Innocent  victim 
for  his  personal  pain  and  Injury."  •• 

The  major  features  of  my  bill  to  establish 
a  federal  compensation  program,  the  Crimi- 
nal Injuries  Compensation  Act,  are  based  on 
the  best  aspects  of  the  English  and  New 
Zealand  programs. 

A.  Jurisdictional  scope  of  S.  9 
The  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act " 
would  seek  to  prevent  economic  dislocation 
of  the  victims  of  crime  by  making  financial 
provision  for  injuries  suffered  by  them.  In- 
jury to,  or  loss  of,  property  is  not  compensa- 
ble tinder  the  Act.  Further,  the  Act  is  appli- 
cable only  to  injuries  Incurred  within  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,"  including  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

B.  Administration  of  the  act 
The  bill  would  create  a  Federal  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commlsslcm,  a  three- 
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man  tribunal  appointed  by  the  President  for 
n^staggeredwrms .«  The  Chairman  who 
L^tTf  men^ber  of  the  bar  of  a  fedwal 
^urt.  or  of  the  highest  court  of  *  «*»»«  f°r 
at  l«Ut  eight  years  prior  to  appointment^*^ 
would  be  designated  by  the  President.  Corn- 
Son  mem  .Sb  would  not  be  permitted  to 
Sgage  in  any  other  business,  vocation  or 
eSptoyment."  The  Commission  may  appoint 
^^e^  officers,  attorneys,  and  employees 
^Xlhelr  compensation."  Members  who 
are  eUglble  for  reappointment,  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  president  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  maUeasance  in  office  The 
prtnclpal  office  of  the  Committee  would  be 
In  or  near  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  but 
commission  powers  could  be  exercised  by  an 
authorized  representative  In  any  ?!»«• 

It  is  the  commission's  function  and  duty 
to  examine  the  evidence  preeented  to  »*  M 
determine  both  the  Innocence  of  the  v  ctlm  » 
and  the  amount  of  the  award.  The  authority 
^the  commission  to  award  compensation  U 
not  dependent  on  the  prosecution  or  con- 
vlctlonVf  the  accused  for  the  offensive  giving 
rt^  to  the  injury."  The  Commission  may. 
Stever  upon  application  of  the  Attorney 
^n^'or  the  p^i«)n  or  persons  alleged  to 
SIve  caused  the  injury  or  death,  suspend 
nroceedlngs  until  such  application  Is  with- 
S^^^^  until  a  prosecution  for  an  offei^ 
arising  out  of  such  act  or  omissi^  is  no 
^^rVnmng  or  Unminen^The  OommU- 
^od  may  also  suspend  proceedings  in  the 
to^er«t  ^of  justice  If  a  dvU  ,actlon  axlslng 
^om   such   act   or   omission   Is  pending  or 

^^rcommlsslon  has  wide  discretion  both 
in  granting  awards  and  attorneys  fees.*'  and 
m  d^rmlnlng  whether  in  f^^*  «^^ '"^^J 
curred.  whether  it  was  caused  by  a  criminal 
^^hether  there  exists  a  «1*>1°^'P„^- 
tween  %-ictlm  and  criminal  which  would  pr^ 
vim  compensation,  and  whether  the  victim 
^ould  beVr  some  share  of  th«  f^'P^f '^""^ 
for  the  injury.  While  appeal  to  the  courto 
^uld  be  allowed."  no  trial  de  novo  may  be 
had  on  the  merits." 

C.  Criteria  /or  compensation 
The  Act  provides  for  compensation  la  cases 
w^  imy  person  Is  mjured  or  killed  by  an 
Tct  "  omis^on  within  the  description  of  of- 
iZZ  contained  in  the  BiU."  ■'Injury  in- 
cludes actual  bodily  harm,  pregnancy,  and 
menSl^r  nervous  shock.-  WhUe  "victim" 
S  defined  as  one  immediately  injured  by  the 
criminal  act.«  provision  is  made  in  the  Act 
^r  payment  to  dependents  and  close  rela- 
tives when  the  immediate  victim  <Ues  as  a 
result  of  the  injury.-  In  a  sense,  therefore, 
^mpensatlon  Is  made  to  consequential  or 
indirect  vlcUms.  ,001. 

One  somewhat  unique  feature  of  S  9  u 
that  criminal  Intent  U  expressly  excluded 
from  consideration.  "A  person  shaU  be 
deemed  to  have  Intended  an  act  or  omls- 
sion  not  Withstanding  that  by  reason  of  age 
insanity,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise  he  was 
legally  incapable  of  forming  a  criminal  In- 
tent "•  The  only  findings  essential  to  the 
award  are  that  the  act  or  omission  com- 
plained of  did  occur,  and  that  Injury  or  deatii 
resulted  therefrom. 

D.  Compensation  and  limitations  on  its 

payment 
The  payment  of  compensation  xinder  the 
Act  may  be  ordered  for: 

(a)  expenses  actuaUy  and  reasonably  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  Injury  or  death  of 
the  victim: 

(b)  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  result  or 
total  or  partial  Incapacity  of  such  victim; 

(c)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of  the 
deceased  victim; 

(d)  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim;  and 

(e)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resultli* 
from  the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  the  vic- 
tim which  (U  determined)  to  be  reason- 
able." 
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Compensation  can  be  made  to  three  cate- 
gories of  persons : 

(1)  to  or  on  behaU  of  the  injured  persons. 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury  of 
the  victim  where  the  compensation  U  for 
pecuniary  loss  suffered  or  expenses  Incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person;  or 

(3)  In  the  case  of  death  of  the  victim,  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  or  closest 
relation  of  the  deceased  victim,  or  any  one 
or  more  of  such  dependents." 

All  monetary  awards  are  made  In  lump 
sum  payments.**  WhUe  this  method  has  been 
criticized  on  the  ground  that  a  lump  sum 
payment  accurately  anticipate  future  ex- 
penses, it  does  serve  the  beneficial  purpose 
of  encouraging  those  who  are  away  from 
work  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible.*  Com- 
pensation Is  limited  to  twenty-five  thousand 

dollars.™  _, 

Discretion  can  be  exercised  In  denying 
compensation  in  cases  where  It  U  felt  that 
••unjust  enrichment  to  or  on  behalf  of  the 
offender  would  result."  "  An  absolute  bar  to 
the  right  of  compensation  under  the  Act  Is 
an  interspousal  relationship  between  vic- 
tim and  criminal : 

"No  Compensation  shall  be  awarded  if  the 
victim  was  at  the  time  of  the  personal  In- 
Jury  or  death  of  the  victim  living  with  the 
offender  as  his  wife  or  her  husband."  "* 

A  large  portion  of  violent  crime  in  Ameri- 
ca  occurs   in   the   home   between   relatives, 
and  especially  between  husbands  and  wives. 
Not  only  is  there  a  great  possibility  of  col- 
lusion in  these  cases,  but  such  behavior  Is 
hard  to  detect  via  Investigation.  Such  In- 
vestigation, further,  would  be  expensive  and 
time  consuming:  to  require  such  a  degree  of 
care    on    the    part    of    the    decision-maker 
would  divert  funds  from  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  Act.  For  that  reason,  and  for 
convenience  of  deciding  such  matters,  we  ad- 
vocate that  there  be  no  investigation  In  those 
cases  where  the  probabiUty  of  collusion  and 
xmjust   enrichment   is   highest.   While   this 
formulation  suffers  from  the  defect  of  all 
per  se  rules  in  that  it  may  lead  to  Injustice 
in  some  instances,  the  per  se  rule  would  In- 
sure that  in  most  cases  the  limited  funds 
available  will  not  be  dlaslpated  by  collusive 
claims. 

Also  relevant  to  the  question  of  compen- 
sation 18  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Ylctlm." 
While  there  Is  no  absolute  bar  to  com- 
pensation for  "contributory"  behavior,  the 
decision  maker  may  consider  the  fault  of  the 
victim  m  determining  the  proper  award.  Of 
course  the  victim  would  never  be  considered 
at  fault  where  injury  or  death  resulted  from 
the  victim's  lawful  attempt  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  a  crime  or  to  apprehend  an 
offender.'* 

The  victim  should  not  receive  double  ben- 
efits or  be  better  off  financially  by  reason 
of  the  crime  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  In  assessing  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation to  be  paid,  "any  payment  received  by 
the  victim,  or  by  any  of  his  dependents, 
from  the  offender,  or  from  any  person  on  be- 
half of  the  offender,  or  from  the  United 
States  (except  those  received  imder  this 
bill),  a  State  or  any  of  Its  subdivisions  for 
personal  Injury  or  death  compensable  under 
this  Act.  shall  be  deducted  from  the  award, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  sum  of  such 
payments  and  any  awards  under  this  Act 
are  in  excess  of  the  total  compensable  In- 
juries suffered  by  the  victim.  .  .  .""  WhUe 
the  bin  also  provides  for  the  recovery  by  the 
government  from  the  offender.  It  is  probable 
that  the  proportion  of  costs  actually  re- 
couped In  this  way  will  be  small." 


CONCLUSION 

Our  society  expends  billions  of  dollars 
every  year  In  the  detection  and  prevention 
of  crime.  The  tacit  focus  of  many  social  wel- 
fare programs  Is  the  elimination  of  conditions 


which  breed  crime.  Once  the  criminal  is  ap- 
prehended he  is  subjected  to  a  very  sophis- 
ticated (and  expensive)  process  designed  not 
only  to  Isolate   him  from   society   for   the 
dtiratlon  of  his  sentence,  but  to  rehabilitate 
him  for  the  day  of  his  release.  Yet  nowhere 
in  this  pervasive  and  complex  social  Institu- 
tion is  provlBlon  made  for  compensation  to 
the  victim  of  violent  crimes.  Inasmuch  as 
the  victim's  assaUant  Is  usually  a  "man  of 
straw"  any  legal  right  which  the  victim  may 
have  to  recover  from  him  U  largely  Illusory. 
The  moral  obligation  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  this  forgotten  man  Is  at  least  as 
compelling  as  the  obligation  which  has  been 
recognized  to  victims  of  other  societal  Uls. 
Unemployment  Insurance,  for  example.  Is  a 
concomitant  of  the  modern  industrial  state's 
responsibility  for  control   of  the  economy. 
Detection  and  prevention  of  crime  are  among 
the  most  elementary   duties  of   the  State. 
Where  the  state  has  failed  In  Its  obligation 
to  protect  Its  citizens  from  antl-soclal  con- 
duct It  shoiUd  rightfully  assume  responsi- 
bility for  compensating  the  victim. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  United  States  Senator  from  Texas. 

>£g.  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  18  U.8.C.  5  921  (Supp. 
1968): 

"DECIJVRATIONS  AND  PtTRPOSE 

"Congress  finds  that  the  high  Incidence  of 
crime  In  the  United  States  threatens  the 
peace,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  Its  citizens.  To  prevent  crime 
and  to  Insure  the  greater  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple, law  enforcement  efforts  must  be  better 
coordinated,  intensified,  and  made  more  ef- 
fective at  all  levels  of  government. 

"Congress  finds  further  that  crime  Is  es- 
sentially a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
with  by  State  and  local  governments  If  it  is 
to  be  controlled  effectively. 

"It  is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  strengthening  and  improving  Uw 
enforcement  at  every  level  by  national  as- 
sistance. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
(1)  encourage  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  to  prepare  and  adopt  com- 
prehensive plans  based  upon  their  evalua- 
tion of  State  and  local  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement; (2)  authorize  grants  to  States 
and  units  of  local  government  in  order  to 
improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement; 
and  (3)  encourage  research  and  develop- 
ment; directed  toward  the  Improvement  of 
law  enforcement  and  the  development  of  new 
methods  for  the  prevention  and  reduction 
of  crime  and  the  detection  and  apprehen- 
sion of  criminals." 

Another  Indication  of  such  concern  Is 
manifested  In  creation  by  President  John- 
son of  the  National  Conunlsslon  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence.  Exec. 
Order  No.  11412.  3  CJPJl.  114  (Supp.  1968). 
*E.g.,  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
42  US.C.  5  2701  (1964).  The  House  Report 
cited  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  as 
some  of  the  indirect  costs  of  poverty  In 
America.  HJl.  Rep.  No.  1468.  88th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  2  (1964). 

*E.g.,  Lambom,  Remedies  for  the  Victims 
of  Crime.  43  S.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  22  &  nn.  1-2 

« New  Zealand,  England.  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland  In  AustraUa.  and  Saskat- 
chewan and  New  Poundland  in  Canada. 

» California.  Hawaii,  Maryland,  Maaeaciiu- 
setts  and  New  York. 

•  2  0.  Dbivek.  The  Babtix)nian  Laws  21 
(1955). 

•  M.  Frt.  Abms  of  the  Law  (1951) . 

•  Id.  at  126. 
•Fry,  Justice  For  Victims.  The  Observer 

(London).   July   7,   1957,   at   8.   col.   2,   re- 
printed in  8  J.  Pub.  L.  191  (1959). 

'<>  Roundtable.  8  J.  Pub.  L.  191,  192-93 
(1959). 
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"  Law  Refobm  Commtttee,  Cmnd.  No.  645 
(1959). 

"  Id.  at  7. 

"  Law  Reform  Commfttee,  Cmnd.  No.  1406, 
at  6  (1961). 

>«/d. 

"  Id.  at  7. 

'« Id.  passim. 

"There  is  no  statute  governing  the 
Scheme. 

'*  The  English  Compensation  Scheme  for 
Victims  of  Crimes  of  Violence,  Law  Reform 
COMMn-TEE,  Cmnd.  No.  2323  (1964)  became 
effective  August  1,  1964.  New  Zealand's  Crim- 
inal Injuries  Compensation  Act,  1963,  No. 
134  of  1963  (N.Z.)  became  effective  January 
1,  1964;  It  was  subsequently  amended  by 
Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Amend- 
ment Acts.  1966,  No.  22  of  1966  (N.Z.);  No. 
67  of  1967  (N.Z.). 

"Weeks,  The  New  Zealand  Criminal  In- 
juries Compensation  Scheme.  43  S.  Cal.  L. 
Rev.  107  &n.  4  (1970). 

»330  Parl.  Deb.  Nos.  1966-68  (N2.) 
(1963). 

=1  Cameron,  The  New  Zealand  Criminal 
Compensation  Act.  1963,  16  U.  Toronto  LJ. 
177,  180  (1965). 

*=  Weeks,  supra  note  19. 

"Criminal    Injuries    Compensation    Act. 

1967.  No.  14  of  1967  (N.S.W.)  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968. 

"  See  Chappell,  Compensating  Australian 
Victims  of  Violent  Crime,  41  Austl.  L.J.  3.  6 
(1967);  ChappeU,  The  Emergence  of  Aus- 
tralian Schemes  to  Compensate  Victims 
of  Crime.  43  S.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  73-74  &  nn.  17- 
18  (1970). 

'^  Chappell,  supra  note  24,  at  6. 

-•The  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation 
Act,  1967,  No.  84  Of  1967  (Sask.) ;  as  amended 
by  No.  16  of  1968  (Sask.).  This  statute  be- 
came effective  on  September  1.  1967.  See 
Eremko,  Compensation  of  Criminal  Injuries 
in  Saskatchewan,  19  U.  Toronto  L.J.  263,  264 
(1969). 

''  Criminal    Injuries    Compensation    Act, 

1968,  No.  26  of  1968  (New  P.)  The  New- 
foundland Compensation  program  became 
effective  on  May  23,  1968. 

-•»1967  Parl.  Deb.  246,  251-54   (Sask.). 

"  See  note  6  supra. 

"Victims  of  Crime  Act,  Cal.  Gov't.  Cora 
Si  13960-66  (West  Supp.  1968). 

«  Id.  5  9  13962-63. 

^  Id.  i  13963.  The  articulated  Justification 
for  the  California  statute  reveals  the  welfare 
bias:  ".  .  .  that  It  serves  public  purpose,  and 
Is  of  benefit  to  the  state,  to  Indemnify  those 
needy  residents  of  the  State  of  California  who 
are  victims  of  crimes  committed  In  the  State 
of  California,  and  those  needy  domlclUaries 
of  California  who  are  injured  as  a  conse- 
quence of  an  act  committed  while  tempo- 
rarily m  another  State  of  Jurisdiction  where 
such  act.  If  committed  In  California,  would 
have  been  a  public  offense,  for  the  Injuries 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  commission  of  the 
crimes."  Id.  S  13960.  One  unintended  result 
of  Justifying  a  compensation  system  in  terms 
of  welfare,  is  that  the  procedures  established 
to  administer  such  a  program  tend  to  be  more 
lax  than  those  under  a  scheme  where  com- 
pensation is  stated  to  be  a  legal  right  of  the 
recipient.  Shank.  Aid  to  Victims  of  Violent 
Crimes  in  California,  43  S.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  86. 
89  &  n.  17  (1970). 

»Cal.  Gov't.  Code  S  13963  (West  Supp. 
1968). 

*•  Crime  Victims  Compensation  Board  Act. 
N.Y.  Exec.  Law  $5  620-25  (McKlnney  Supp. 
1969).  This  Act  was  approved  August  1,  1966. 

» Id.  i  620. 

M  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act,  Mo. 
Ann.  Cods  art.  26A  55  17  (1969). 

"W. 

••Mass.  Gen.  Laws  ch.  268A   (196B). 

•»  Floyd,  Massachusetts  Plan  to  Aid  Victims 
of  Crime,  48  Bosr.  U.  L.  Rev.  360.  362  (1968) . 

••  See  note  21  supra  and  accompanying  text. 

»  Attorney  General  Richardson  remarked: 
In  the  past,  we  have  spent  millions  for  the 


i^prehenslon  and  rehablUtatlon  of  criminals, 
but  not  one  cent  for  theU  victims.  Floyd, 
supra  note  39,  at  362. 

'-S.  2166,  89th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  (1965).  For 
a  description  of  this  legislation,  see  Yar- 
borough.  S.  2155  of  the  Eighty-Ninth  Con- 
gress— The  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation 
Act.  50  Minn.  L.  Rev.  255    (1965). 

"3.  646.  90th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  (1967);  S.  9, 
9lstCong.  1st  Sess.  (1969). 

"  S.  2936.  91st  Cong.  1st  Sess.  (1969) . 

•»  While  none  of  the  pending  Congressional 
bills  contains  a  statement  of  legislative  Intent 
or  policy,  the  authors  have,  from  time  to  time, 
generally  advanced  the  arguments  of  Mar- 
gery Pry  (see  text  accompanying  notes  9-11 
supra) .  and  those  of  the  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  former  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  later  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  who  is  an 
outspoken  proponent  of  such  a  program  In 
this  country.  See,  e.g.,  Goldberg.  Equality  and 
Government  Action,  39  N.Y.U.L.  Rev.  205.  224 
(1964) :  "The  victim  of  a  robbery  or  an  as- 
sault has  been  denied  the  'protection'  of  the 
laws  in  a  very  real  sense,  and  society  should 
assume  some  responsibility  for  making  him 
whole."  See  also  Goldberg.  Preface  to  Sym- 
posium on  Compensation  for  Victims  of  Vio- 
lence, 43  S.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  1  ( 1970) . 

««  Congressional  Record,  vol.  115.  pt.  19, 
p.  26270  (remarks  of  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough  introducing  a  Bill  to  Create  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Violent  Crime  Compensa- 
tion Commission) . 

♦■  S.  9.  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1969)  f  herein- 
after all  undesignated  citations  to  Sections 
are  to  Sections  In  this  BUll . 

♦"  Section  301  ( 1 ) .  That  term  Is  fully  defined 
inl8U.S.C.  $7  (1964). 

"  Section  301  (2 ) . 

"The  President  appoints  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Section  201(a). 

"  Id. 

■^Section  201(b). 

"Section  203(a).  Such  compensation  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  5  U.8.C.  55  6101-15 
(1964). /d. 

"Section  204(a).  The  Chairman  and  one 
other  member  constitutes  a  quorum,  and 
should  opinions  differ  at  such  a  meeting,  the 
Chairman's  opinion  will  prevail. 

«  Sections  301(d) .  305(a) . 

"  One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  New  South 
Wales  scheme,  for  example.  Is  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  victim  and  the  criminal  are 
basically  conflicting.  See  Chappell.  supra 
note  24.  at  74  &  nn.  17-18.  While  the  deter- 
mination of  any  trial  would  have  an  effect 
on  a  subsequent  compensation  proceeding 
{see  e.g.,  5  204(1)  which  provides  that  a  crim- 
inal conviction  with  respect  to  a  claim  tm- 
der  the  Act  shall  be  taken  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  offense  has  been  committed) 
there  is  no  requirement  that  the  criminal 
be  tried  or  convicted  before  compensation 
can  be  awarded. 

""Section  301(f).  The  reasons  for  this 
provision  are  twofold.  First,  by  5  305(b)  the 
Commission  may  deduct  from  any  compen- 
sation award  an  amount  equal  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  same  injuries  from  other  sources. 
The  Commission  may  also  Institute  a  civil 
action  against  an  offender  for  recovery  of 
funds  used  to  compensate  his  victim.  It  Is 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  await  the  results 
of  any  pending  civil  action  between  victim 
and  offender  from  an  efficiency  point  of  view. 
It  is  also  equitable,  for  reasons  of  Justice 
among  the  parties,  not  to  place  the  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  plaintiff's  case  In  that 
proceeding  by  providing  a  collateral  deter- 
mination of  llabUlty  for  the  consideration 
of  court  and  Jury.  While  it  is  the  function 
of  the  Commission  to  compensate  for  In- 
juries caused  by  violent  behavior,  they  are 
not  a  Judicial  agency,  uid  such  matters  as 
burdens  of  proof  and  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence are  at  variance  with  many  common 
law  rules.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  parties 
to  allow  a  governmental  body's  seal  of  ap- 


proval to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
parties'  cases. 

»The  granting  of  Attorneys'  fee«  la  dealt 
with  in  5  206. 

*  Section  207.  An  earlier  version  of  this  Act. 
5  2155.  89th  Cong..  1st  Sees.  (1965),  wa« 
criticized  by  Professor  Robert  Chlldres  for 
failing  to  provide  any  appeal,  as  Is  normally 
the  case  In  administrative  decisions  In  this 
country.  Chlldres.  Compensation  for  Crimi- 
nally Inflicted  Personal  Injuries.  50  Minn. 
L.  Rev.  271.  277  (1966).  The  criticism  was 
well  taken,  and  In  this  latest  version  of  the 
Bill,  Commission  determinations  are  appeal- 
able to  the  federal  district  courts.  The  effi- 
ciency value  in  administrative  agencies,  how- 
ever. Is  maximized  by  denying  courts  the 
right  to  a  de  novo  review. 

*'  Section  207. 

"'Section  302.  Those  offenses,  55  302(1)- 
( 18)  are  assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  rob,  rape, 
or  poison;  assault  with  intent  to  commit  may- 
hem; assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon:  as- 
sault; mayhem;  malicious  disfiguring,  threats 
to  do  bodily  harm;  lewd,  indecent,  or  ob- 
scene acts.  Indecent  acts  with  children;  ar- 
son: kidnapping,  robbery;  murder;  man- 
slaughter, voluntary;  atten^ted  murder; 
rape,  attempted  npe;  or  other  crimes  Involv- 
ing force  to  the  person. 

"^Section  102(4). 

"Section  102(6). 

*•  Section   301(b)    (l)-(3). 

••Section  301(c).  This  feature  of  the  Bill 
(and  others  which  will  be  discussed  infra) 
Indicates  that  its  sole  concern  Is  with  the  vic- 
tim, and  the  problem  caused  him  by  virtue 
of  the  criminal  act.  For  reasons  not  relevant 
here,  certain  acts  are  rendered  noncriminal 
by  the  law;  this  does  not  mean  that  society 
has  not  the  obligations  to  prevent  such  be- 
havior, but  rather  that  we  have  decided  not 
to  punish  the  offender.  Instead,  he  Is  rehabil- 
itated In  a  fashion  suilted  to  his  Individual 
characteristics.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the 
harm  has  been  done  to  the  victim,  and  can- 
not be  imdone  by  that  rehabilitation.  There- 
fore, compensation  ts  needed. 

"Section   303(a)-(e). 

"Section  201(b)  (l)-(3). 

"Section  301(g). 

•  See  note  17  supra. 

™  Section  304(b). 

"Section  304(c). 

n/d.  A  two  year  statute  of  limitations 
which  begins  to  nin  when  the  Injury  occurs, 
also  operates  as  an  absolute  bar.  Section 
304(a). 

'»  Section  301  (d) :  "In  determining  whether 
to  make  an  order  under  this  section,  or  the 
amount  of  any  award,  the  (decision  maker) 
may  consider  any  circumstances  it  determines 
to  be  relevant.  Including  the  behavior  of  the 
victim  which  directly  or  IndlrecUy  contrib- 
uted to  his  Injury  or  death.  .  .  ." 

'*  Id.:  "(The  Commission  may  reduce  the 
award  for  contributory  acts  of  the  victim) 
unless  such  Injury  or  death  resulted  from 
the  victim's  lawful  attempt  to  prevent  the 
conunlsslon  of  a  crime  or  to  apprehend  an 
offender." 

™  Section  305(b). 

«  Cf.  Lambom.  supra  note  3.  at  37-39  &  nn. 
71-77. 

CONCXUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  be  closed  and  that 
amendment  No.  861  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 


AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
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lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (HR    17123)   to  authorlae  »pproprl- 
atlons  during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and    tracked    combat    vehlclee,    and    other 
weapons  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  of 
the  SelecUve  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purpoees. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bUl.  _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  amend- 
ment No.  861,  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  .  is  now  the  pending  business. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  folloT*-s:  ^.    . 

Sec  508.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  aggregate  amount  that 
may  be  expended  for  Department  of  De- 
fense—Military Functions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971,  shall  not  exceed 
$66,000,000,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  for  the  quorum  caU  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,     .   ,     , 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
recognized. 

TH«    lIBT-70    TANK 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  Depu- 
ty Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard 
said  recently: 

Franlily,  In  defense  procurement  we  have 
a  real  mess. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly. 

Speaking  at  the  Armed  Forces  Man- 
agement Association  dinner  last  week. 
Secretary  Packard  continued: 

The  lesson  that  comes  through  loud  and 
clear  here  Is  we  should  buy  only  what  we 
need— not  systems  you  or  anyone  else  thlnlu 
they  can  develop  to  do  something  that  doesn't 
need  to  be  done.  The  Defense  Department 
has  been  led  down  the  garden  path  for  years 
on  sophisticated  systems  that  you  promised 
»-ould  do  aU  kinds  of  things  for  some  optl- 
mlsUc  cost.  Too  frequently  we  have  been 
wrong  In  listening  to  you.  and  more  fre- 
quently you  have  been  unable  to  deliver  on 
either  of  these  promises— what  It  would  do 
or  what  It  would  cost.  And  we  In  the  past 
have  sometimes  been  guilty  of  over-optlmlsm 
on  our  cost  estimates  and  over-demanding 
in  our  requirements.  We  share  the  blame 
together,  but  the  mistakes  of  the  past  cannot 
be  repeated  if  we  are  to  provide  for  thf 
Nation's  defenses  In  todays  dlmate  of  a 
critical  public  and  a  critical  Congress. 
Last  year,  I  questioned  a  weapons  sys- 
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tem  which  could  well  be  the  prototype 
for  Secretary  Packard's  criticism — the 
MBT-70. 

When  the  technology  necessary  to 
make  a  quantum  jump  in  tanks  became 
available,  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  all  too  willing  to  be  led  down  the 
•garden  path."  Low  cost  and  high  per- 
formance were  promises  that  contractors 
and  the  Pentagon  made  but  never  kept. 

Justified  by  the  larger  number  of  ad- 
mittedly inferior  Russian  tanks  in  Eu- 
rope, the  MBT-70  was  originally  to  cost 
less  than  $300,000  per  unit.  But  its  price 
rose  steadily.  Any  many  of  the  original 
technical  innovations  were  dropped. 

Initial  research  and  development  costs 
have  jumped  525  percent,  and  the  cost 
for  the  total  project  has  risen  to  over  $8 
billion. 

In  1969,  while  the  Department  of  the 
Army  based  its  decision  to  continue  de- 
velopment on  the  unrealistically  low  fig- 
ure of  $520,000  per  unit,  the  real  cost  had 
risen  to  almost  $850,000. 

Last  year,  during  the  debate  on  the 
military  procurement  bill,  I  asked  for  a 
GAG  study  of  the  MBT-70. 

The  GAG,  lising  a  per  imit  figure  lower 
than  the  present  one,  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  tank.  The  GAG  con- 
cluded: 

The  need  for  and  role  of  the  complex, 
large,  expensive  tank  in  future  warfare 
would  appear  to  warrant  assessment. 


The  full  GAG  report  was  very  useful 
and.  in  my  opinion,  highly  critical.  It 
cast  doubts  over  the  future  role  of 
tanks  in  general,  and  especially  one  as 
expensive  and  complex  as  the  MBT-70. 
Although  marked  "secret,"  there  is  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
tank  begirming  on  page  24  of  that  report. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  careful 
attention. 

The  GAG  study  also  discussed  an  in- 
teresting intelligence  estimate  which,  in 
my  opinion,  casts  doubts  on  the  future 
magnitude  of  the  threat — and  the  need 
for  an  MBT-70  to  meet  It. 

Finally,  the  study  summarized  an 
OASD(SA)  study  of  the  MBT-70's  cost 
effectiveness  and  came  to  conclusions — 
all  classified  "secret."  Obviously,  sky- 
rocketing costs  and  the  MBT-70's  de- 
graded capability  greatly  alter  any  orig- 
inal calculations  of  cost  effectiveness. 
This  year,  even  Secretary  Packard 
noted: 

Some  of  the  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
Indicated  that  we  covUd  achieve  capability 
with  a  larger  number  of  less  capable  tanks. 

Meanwhile,  as  our  planners  have  been 
lured  onward  by  new  tank  technology, 
little  serious  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  implications  for  the  role  of  the  tank 
of  parallel  advances  in  antitank  weap- 
onry. 

So,  as  a  result  of  the  process  Secretary 
Packard  so  accurately  described,  the 
United  States  will  either  purchase,  at 
our  present  level  of  tank  expenditiu-es. 
fewer  expensive  and  complicated  tanks 
in  the  face  of  increasingly  effective  anti- 
tank weapons,  or,  at  far  greater  cost,  a 
greatly  upgraded  tank  force  in  an  age 
where  the  tank  is  becoming  more  vul- 
nerable. 


But,  despite  these  classic  mistakes, 
the  MBT  rumbles  on. 

We  now  find  this  great  "dream  tank 
will  be  delivered  more  than  half  a  decade 
late,  provide  less  capability  than  prom- 
ised, cost  at  least  2»/2  times  the  original 
estimate,  and  face  a  threat  that  has  not 
substantially  been  upgraded. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
earmarked  $77  milUon  for  further  re- 
search and  development  and  advance 
production  engineering  on  the  MBT-70 
in  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
fimds  do  not  commit  the  tank  to  pro- 
duction. The  committee  is  aware  of  the 
problems  and  has  promised  "continued 
review  toward  elimination  of  marginal 
features  and  reduction  in  cost."  Further, 
the  committee  notes  that  "In  addition, 
reliability  and  maintainability  is  of  crit- 
ical importance  and  should  be  empha- 
sized in  the  development  effort." 

I  share  Secretary  Packard's  hope  that 
the  past  will  not  be  a  guide  to  the  future. 
And  I  believe  that  hope  can  be  partially 
realized  by  a  careful  second  look  at  the 
MBT-70  before  it  finally  rolls  off  the 
production  line. 

I  want  to  say  that  although  there  are 
some  sections  of  this  bill  with  which  I 
disagree,  I  believe  that  the  committee's 
overall  efforts  are  highly  deserving  of 
praise. 

After  all.  this  bill  represents  the  most 
diflflcult  decisions  which  must  be  made 
with  respect  to  our  military  prepared- 
ness. It  authorizes  all  our  research  and 
development  efforts  as  well  as  75  to  85 
percent  of  all  procurement  for  1971.  The 
committee  must  deal  with  myriad  long 
leadtime  items  and  the  ever-present 
threat  of  new  and  destabilizing  technical 
breakthroughs  by  our  adversaries. 
Whereas  it  takes  only  6  months  at  most 
to  recrtilt.  train,  and  deploy  manpower 
effectively,  research  and  development 
once  foregone,  and  stretchouts  or  cancel- 
lations once  made,  are  almost  Impossible 
to  recover  from  rapidly.  Therefore,  cuts 
in  this  bill  have  to  be  made  far  more  cau- 
tiously than  in  other  sections  of  the  DOD 
budget. 

Yet  even  with  these  responsibilities  the 
committee,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  has  managed  to  prune  $1,329  bil- 
lion from  the  Pent|gon's  $20,237  billion 
request. 

And  the  committee  altered  the  House- 
passed  version  by : 

Reducing  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
by  $334.8  million. 

Deleting  $688.8  million  for  five  naval 
vessels  added  by  the  House,  lead  items 
for  the  CVAN-70,  the  improved  Hawk 
missile,  the  international  fighter,  and  the 
M60A1E2. 

Reducing  R.  ti  D.  on  the  B-1,  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter,  and  the  SAM-D  by 
a  total  of  $82.6  million. 

Deleting  $59.3  million  for  areawide 
ABM  site  preparation.  Project  Mallard 
and  SCAD. 

Reducing  the  advanced  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  program  and  the  rebasing 
program  for  Minuteman  by  $47  million. 
As  the  committee  states: 
The  bill  as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee In  terms  of  procurement  and  research 
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and  development  fvmdlng  has  been  reduced 
by  $1,329  billion  or  6%  below  the  House 
and  6.7%  below  the  Department  of  Defense 
request  which  was  described  as  "rock  bot- 
tom" when  submitted. 

I  believe  that  represents  a  commend- 
able achievement. 

But  these  reductions  only  cover  $20 
billion— albeit  the  most  difficult  part— 
of  a  $71.2  billion  Pentagon  budget. 

Congress  can  do  more.  And  I  believe 
the  Proxmire-Mathias  overall  spending 
celling  is  the  way  to  do  it.  For  while 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
able  to  set  priorities  within  the  limits 
of  their  expertise,  only  Congress  is 
charged  with  maintaining  a  broader 
view  of  the  Nation's  needs.  And  today 
our  needs  are  many. 

With  a  $10  billion  or  more  Federal 
deficit  predicted  for  fiscal  1971,  and 
urgent  nonmilitary  needs  to  be  met. 
Congress  should  decide  where  cuts  are 
made  in  the  total  Federal  budget. 

We  must  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense. And  we  are. 

We  must  remain  stronger  than  Russia. 
And  we  will. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
provided  guidance  for  an  overall  spend- 
ing limitation  by  cutting  almost  7  per- 
cent frMn  the  most  crucial  and  dllHcult 
part  of  the  DOD  rock  bottom  budget 
request.  The  Proxmire-Mathias  amend- 
ment merely  applies  this  standard  to 
overall  DOD  spending  for  fiscal  1971. 

There  are  many  examples  where  the 
Pentagon  could  save  the  approximately 
$4  billion  dollars  that  the  Proxmire- 
Mathias  amendment  would  recover  from 
the  rest  of  the  DOD  budget. 

For  instance,  Admiral  Rickover  testi- 
fied that  up  to  $2  billion  per  year  could 
be  saved  by  the  single  step  of  institut- 
ing uniform  accounting  procedures. 

And  while  the  committee  may  hesitate 
unilaterally  to  reduce  or  cancel  Pentagon 
programs  such  as  the  MBT-70,  the  B-1 
and  the  F-14.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, faced  with  a  budget  restriction, 
might  take  another  look  at  them. 

Numerous  cuts  have  been  suggested  by 
the  MCPL  report,  by  Robert  Benson, 
formerly  of  the  oflBce  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  Mr. 
William  W.  Kaufmann,  former  consult- 
ant to  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
now  with  the  Brookings  Institute  and  by 
others. 

Our  present  force  structure  is  predi- 
cated on  our  ability  to  fight  the  initial 
premobilization  stages  of  two  large  and 
one  small  war:  a  war  in  Europe  in  re- 
sponse to  an  attack  on  NATO  by  the 
Warsaw  pact;  a  war  in  Asia  in  response 
to  a  Chinese  attack;  and  a  minor  war  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  against  an  un- 
specified enemy — all  at  the  same  time. 

Considerable  savings  would  accrue, 
however,  if  the  Nixon  doctrine  were 
Implemented.  According  to  the  former 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Charles  L.  Schultze : 

One  alternative  to  returning  to  this  type 
of  force  structure  Is  to  adapt  the  armed 
forces  and  the  military  budget  to  a  literal 
Interpretation  of  the  "Guam  Doctrine."  K 
we  truly  accept  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  no  longer  prepared  to  Intervene  on 
the  ground  In  a  large  way  In  Asia,  then  those 
forces  In  the  baseline  structure  earmarked 


for  that  contingency  could  be  sharply  re- 
duced. Should  we  adopt  a  military  posture 
consistent  vrtth  this  change  In  our  over- 
seas policy,  some  $10  billion  per  year  could 
be  saved  in  the  military  budget.  We  could 
eliminate:  six  Army  divisions,  three  wings  of 
tactical  aircraft,  six  attack  carrier  task  fcwces, 
and  a  significant  part  of  our  anti-submarine 
and  amphibious  forces  In  the  Pacific.  Such  a 
reduction  would  still  leave  the  U.S.  with  two 
Marine  divisions,  six  fighter  bomber  air  wings, 
and  three  attack  carriers  earmarked  for  serv- 
ice in  an  Asian  emergency.  In  addition,  a 
reasonable  re-evaluatlon  of  how  we  deploy 
our  carriers  might  release  one  or  two  of  the 
Atlantic-based  carriers  for  Pacific  service. 
In  short,  a  military  force  structure  consistent 
with  the  apparent  foreign  policy  thrust  of 
the  Guam  Doctrine  could  release  $10  billion 
a  year  — 

Ten  billion  dollars — the  amount  of  our 
projected  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  Schultze's  is  but  one  suggestion. 
Tlie  final  technical  decisions  will  and 
should  rest  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense—within a  rational  funding  level 
set  by  the  Congress. 

The  administration  has  talked  a  great 
deal  about  shifting  some  of  our  tax  dol- 
lars from  military  uses  to  investments  in 
human  resources.  Unfortimately  the 
shift  to  date  is  largely  an  illusion,  ac- 
complished by  fiscal  sleight  of  hand. 

For  instance,  on  July  18,  the  President 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Let  us  set  the  record  straight.  We  have 
changed  our  national  priorities.  In  the 
budget  I  proposed  for  fiscal  1971,  spending 
for  defense  is  exceeded  by  spending  for 
human  resources  for  the  first  time  In  20 
years.  ...  It  calls  for  spending  37  per  cent 
for  defense  and  41  per  cent  for  human  re- 
sources programs. 

This  is  nonsense.  What  the  fiscal  1971 
budget  actually  shows  is  the  growth  of 
Federal  trust  funds— for  self-supporting 
programs  such  as  social  security — which 
have,  since  fiscal  1969,  been  lumped  to- 
gether with  Federal  operating  fimds  in 
an  all-inclusive  device  known  as  the 
"unified  budget." 

While  it  is  true  that  under  the  unified 
budget  "human  resources"  programs  ac- 
count for  41  percent  of  total  outlays,  a 
closer  look  reveals  that  $48.7  billion  of 
the  $82  billion — a  whopping  59  percent — 
budgeted  for  human  resources  are  in  fact 
outlays  from  trust  funds. 

These  billions  are  not  "Federal  funds" 
spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Federal 
Government.  They  are  merely  held  in 
trust  by  the  Government  for  specific 
trust  funds — social  security,  medicare, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  others — 
but  imder  the  unified  budget  are  re- 
fiected  as  spending  for  "human  re- 
sources." 

While  the  unified  budget  may  provide 
a  more  precise  accounting  of  inflow  and 
outflow,  a  "Federal  funds"  budget,  com- 
parable to  the  old  administrative  budget, 
more  clearly  illustrates  the  policy  de- 
cisions and  priorities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  functional  breakdown 
of  Federal  funds  outlays  for  fiscal  1971 
as  proposed  in  the  President's  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  OUTLAYS   BY   FUNCTION.   FISCAL   1971. 
AS  PROPOSED  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

II  n  milUoiu  ol  dollsnl 


Function 


Amount 


Percent 
oltoUl 


National  defense J73,6I5  47.51 

International  affairs  and  f nance 3,S89  2.32 

Space  research  and  technology 3,400  2.19 

Human  resources 33.221  21.44 

Education  and  manpower 8, 129  S.  2S 

Health 8.3I«  5.37 

Income  security 8.556  5.52 

Veterans  benefits  and  services—  8. 218  5. 30 

Physical  resources 16.123  10.41 

Agriculture  and  rural  dtvelop- 

menL 5.364  3.46 

Natural  resources 2.503  162 

Commerce  and  transportation. .  4, 475  2. 89 
Community  development  and 

housing 3,781  2.44 

Interest wTtW  iTw 

General  GoveniiMnt 4,407  2.84 

Ottier 2,782 1-80 

ToUl  Federal  funds  budget  outUys..  154.936  100.00 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
clearly  shows  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  our  national  priorities. 

National  defense  outlays.  47.5  percent 
of  the  total,  continue  to  be  more  than 
twice  those  for  any  other  budget  cate- 
gory or  group  of  categories.  Human  re- 
sources account  for  only  21.4  percent  of 
outlays. 

Of  every  tax  dollar  collected  from  the 
American  people,  the  1971  budget  would 
allocate  50  cents  for  defense  and  space,  5 
cents  for  health  programs,  3  cents  for  ed- 
ucation, about  2  cents  for  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  2  cents  for  job  training, 
IVa  cents  for  all  natural  resource  pro- 
grams, including  water  pollution  control, 
1  cent  for  food  and  nutrition,  and  about 
one-flfth  of  1  cent  for  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

In  one  way,  however,  the  1971  budget 
tells  us  a  lot  about  the  administration's 
real  priorities.  Despite  all  the  rhetoric 
about  ending  the  war,  about  the  transi- 
tion from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy, about  changing  priorities,  this  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  not  to  reveal 
to  the  American  people  what  reduction, 
if  any,  there  will  be  this  year  in  the  cost 
of  the  war — or  wars — in  Southeast  Asia. 
And  if  we  are  not  told  the  cost  of  the  war 
it  wUl  be  exceedingly  difBcult  for  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  any  "peace  dividend" 
available  &&  the  war  is  deescalated. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  our  na- 
tional priorities  is  the  single  most  im- 
(wrtant  and  encompassing  issue  that  will 
be  before  the  American  people  in  this 

It  Is  not  just  a  matter  of  "more  for  my 
people  and  less  for  yours."  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  goals  and  the  future  of  a 
nation. 

A  change  In  priorities  Is  not  accom- 
plished simply  by  juggling  convenient 
groups  of  budget  items.  Nor  is  it  effected 
by  subtracting  X  billions  of  dollars  from 
the  military  budget  and  hoping  it  will 
be  divided  among  Y  number  of  domestic 
programs — although  I  believe  this  is 
clearly  and  urgently  In  the  national 
interest. 

The  redirection  of  our  priorities  must 
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be  of  a  more  profound  nature.  It  requires 
first  that  we  free  ourselves  of  certain 
illusions— the  Illusion  that  our  national 
honor  is  at  stake  somewhere  In  the  jun- 
gles of  Southeast  Asia— the  illusion  that 
national  progress  lies  in  tlie  way  of  re- 
peated space  spectaculars  and  bigger  and 
» better  sonic  booms— the  illusion  that  the 
defense  budget  is  sacrosanct  and  that 
more  Pentagon  money  meani  more  na- 
tional security. 

Only  when  we  see  these  illusions  for 
what  they  are,  and  not  before,  will  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Nation  be 
capable  of  changing  its  priorities.  Only 
then  wUl  it  be  possible  to  make  a  na- 
tional conunitment  of  attention,  will, 
energy,  and  resources  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  pe<H3le — for  education, 
health  care,  jobs,  housing,  low-cost  pub- 
lic transportation,  crime  control,  and  an 
envlrorunent  conduci\"e  to  human  life. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  small  shift  in  his  1971 
budget  from  military  to  domestic  spend- 
ing. However,  this  is  not  enough.  By 
passing  the  Proxmire-Mathias  amend- 
ment Congress  can  improve  upon  the 
President's  efforts,  as  it  did  last  year 
by  cutting  the  defense  appropriation 
$5.6  billion. 

But  we  should  not  delude  ourselves. 
This  is  but  a  start.  The  raoniunental 
work  of  reordering  our  national  priori- 
ties lies  ahead  of  us. 

The  best  judgment  and  efforts,  and 
many  difficult  decisions,  will  be  required 
of  each  of  us  If  we  are  to  eventually 
discover  that  our  progress,  our  security, 
and  our  national  honor  lies  in  the 
strength  of  our  own  society  and  In  the 
quality  of  the  lives  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

For  major  parts  of  his  speech  and  re- 
marks. I  want  to  agree  with  and  com- 
mend highly  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  believe  he  is  coming  around  mighty 
fast.  The  deeper  he  gets  Into  the  military 
budget  and  all,  he  modifies  his  views.  I 
believe  he  has  modified  his  views  some- 
what on  the  modem  battle  tank,  which 
we  discussed  so  much  last  year,  some- 
thing I  was  concerned  about  before  I 
became  chairman. 

iVish  we  could  stop  spending  money 
on  these  modem  weapons,  which  cost  so 
much,  and  cost  more  and  more  each 
year.  The  trouble  Is  that  we  cannot  stop 
the  other  side  from  building  antitank 
weapons.  If  we  could  do  that,  we  would 
get  along  with  our  old  tanks:  but  as  long 
as  they  are  going  forward  with  modem 
electronics,  with  which  the  Senator  is 
familiar,  we  cannot  drag  our  feet.  We 
are  caught  In  that  dilemma  on  many 
weapons.  , 

It  is  easy  to  talk  in  generalities,  but 
it  Is  hard  to  get  down  to  the  nub  of 
things  and  reducing  these  expenditures 


rapidly.  For  instance,  the  1971  budget 
has  $21  billion  in  it  for  military  person- 
nel. That  is  for  food.  pay.  travel,  clothes, 
and  Items  of  that  kind.  Those  expendi- 
tures will  come  down  only  when  we  re- 
duce the  number  of  men  in  the  military; 
and  we  want  that  to  come  about  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

For  retired  military  pei-sonnel,  there 
Is  an  amount  of  $3.1  billion.  We  cannot 
reduce  that  except  by  changing  the  law. 
That  is  $3.1  billion. 

In  this  budget  there  is  an  Item  of  $19.6 
billion  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
That  is  for  general  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  all  the  facilities — gasoline, 
oil,  grease  and  things  that  make  the 
wheels  roll.  That  amount  can  be  reduced 
as  we  reduce  the  personnel.  They  run 
right  along  together  in  this  shooting  war. 

Our  country  comes  first,  but  we  have 
our  commitments  that  we  Just  do  not 
want  to  turn  our  back  on.  We  do  not  want 
to  spurn  our  word  once  given. 

Procurement  plus  some  other  items  is 
really  what  we  are  debating  al>out — $19 
billion.  For  research  and  development, 
which  the  Senator  emphasizes,  it  is  $7.3 
billion.  He  stated  the  matter  better  than 
I  could.  Once  that  time  is  gone 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
3neld  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  so  he  can 
reply. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  shall  take  only  1  min- 
ute of  those  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  is  undoubtedly  correct 
that  the  business  of  cutting  the  military 
budget,  with  Its  certain  built-in.  ima- 
voidable  costs,  is  a  very  difficult  process. 
I  tried  to  make  clear,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  understood  that  from  my  re- 
marks, that  I  was  not  trying  to  over- 
simplify the  problem  involved  in  trying 
to  cut  the  budget.  It  Is  the  same  difficulty 
Secretary  Richardson  faces  In  HEW 
when  he  is  looking  at  the  education 
budget.  He  knows,  as  we  know,  that  there 
Is  great  need  to  expand  the  education 
budget,  whether  guidance  counseling, 
technical  education,  or  many  other  im- 
portant programs.  He  has  to  make  some 
very  tough  judgments  on  what  the  over- 
all Federal  budget  can  afford  to  spend 
for  the  education  budget. 

And  when  we  have  a  projected  $10  bil- 
lion national  deficit,  every  department 
head,  defense  included,  should  do  some 
belt  tightening. 

As  I  stated  In  my  speech,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  think  they 
did  the  most  thorough  job  in  the  history 
of  the  country  in  trying  to  prune  the  de- 
fense budget.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
and  I  are  trying  to  give  the  Department 
of  Defense  assistance.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  moving  in  the  right  direction,  by 
cutting  R.  &  D.  and  procurement  by  al- 
most 7  percent  and  cutting  Federal 
spending.  We  are  helping  him  attain 
that  goal. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  20  mlnuteis  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  yielding 
me  time.  I  congratulate  him  for  his  con- 
tinued effort  In  the  field  of  Government 
economy.  No  place  is  it  more  Important 
than  In  the  area  of  defense  spending, 
because,  whatever  differences  there  may 
be  between  us,  on  the  question  of  how  we 
are  going  to  have  a  strong  America  we 
all  agree  on  the  goal.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  leading  the  Senate, 
the  Congress,  and  the  country  In  the  ef- 
fort to  have  a  stronger  America  by 
pointing  out  the  dangers  to  the  economy 
which  have  existed  In  recent  years. 

A  STRONG  AMERICA 

But  I  would  like  to  come  to  recent 
weeks,  Mr.  President,  because  recent 
weeks  have  brought  ominous  reports  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  maintain  a  position  of  un- 
challengeable military  strength.  In  the 
nuclear  age,  only  a  strong  America  can 
ensure  a  safe  world.  Yet  it  appears  that 
the  United  States  itself  is  pursuing  poli- 
cies that  are  putting  our  national  se- 
curity into  increasing  jeopardy.  And  If 
the  United  States  is  in  danger,  so  Is  the 
global  balance  of  military  power  that  has 
preserved  peace  among  the  great  powers 
since  World  War  n. 

In  the  past,  the  chief  dangers  to  our 
national  security  have  come  from  failure 
to  respond  adequately  to  threats  from 
beyond  our  shores.  Before  Pearl  Harbor, 
our  woefully  sluggish  mobilization  may 
have  encouraged  German  and  Japanese 
aggression.  After  World  War  n.  our  pre- 
cipitate demobilization  may  have  en- 
couraged the  Berlin  blockade  and  Ko- 
rean aggression.  Then,  in  the  technolog- 
ical realm,  we  based  our  defense  on 
bombers  long  after  the  Soviet  Union  had 
secretly  decided  to  emphasize  Intercon- 
tinental missiles.  The  result  was  the 
the  shocking  surprise  of  Sputnik  at  a 
time  when  the  military  was  still  chiefly 
concerned  with  an  Illusory  "bomber 
gap." 

These  discomfiting  experiences  have 
created  a  new  determination  in  the 
United  States  to  assure  our  military  and 
technological  supremacy.  The  result  to- 
day Is  different  from  any  of  the  dangers 
we  have  faced  in  the  past.  We  find  our- 
selves excessively  prepared  for  a  wide 
range  of  impending  threats,  and  yet 
poorly  prepared  for  the  long  term  main- 
tenance of  our  security. 

Contrary  to  some  reports,  we  find  we 
have  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
In  every  Important  category  of  current 
military  strength.  Including  strategic 
weaponry.  The  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
ployed a  number  of  relatively  primitive 
ABM's  aroimd  Moscow,  connected  to 
huge  and  extremely  viUnerable  radars. 
But  Phase  I  of  the  much  more  sophis- 
ticated Safeguard  program,  already  un- 
der construction  as  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, will  soon  give  us  a  much  larger 
number  of  deployed  interceptors. 

In  any  case,  ABM's  play  a  much  great- 
er role  in  defense  budgets  than  In  na- 
tional defense.  In  more  important  areas, 
our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  programs  give 
the  United  States  far  more  and  better  sea 
based  missile  launchers,  and  our  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  affords  us  a  large  and 
unchallenged   lead   in   Intercontinental 
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bombers.  Although  we  are  marginally  be- 
hind in  numbers  of  land  based  missiles, 
our  lead  in  MIRV  technology— multiple 
independently  targetable  warheads — 
gives  us  the  capability  swiftly  to  acquire 
a  decisive  edge  even  here — in  the  im- 
likely  event  our  other  retaliatory  systems 
fall  in  jeopardy.  Overall,  our  strategic 
lead  is  now  about  3  to  1  In  deliverable 
warheads,  even  without  considering  our 
widely  dispersed  tactical  nuclear  cap- 
ability, also  available  for  attack  on  the 
Soviet  mainland  if  necessary. 

It  is  said  that  with  their  SS-9's  the  So- 
viet Union  can  deliver  greater  total 
megatonnage.  But  this  overkill  measure 
is  irrelevant,  unless  we  suppose  that  our 
enemy  would  find  some  strange  grati- 
fication in  bombing  bomb  craters — or 
boiling  the  sea — and  irradiating  the 
world. 

In  fact,  our  current  strategic  position  is 
unchallengeable  and  invulnerable  at 
least  for  the  next  decade.  We  cannot  Im- 
prove It  by  adding  to  It  with  current  tech- 
nology. That  course  will  only  waste  our 
resources  and  promote  the  dangerous 
militarization  of  Soviet  society  already 
described  by  columnist  Joseph  Alsop.  At 
the  same  time,  we  would  exacerbate  the 
real  danger  to  a  strong  America,  the  real 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

This  real  danger  does  not  come  from 
strategic  Inferiority  or  lack  of  military 
preparation.  It  comes  from  the  condition 
of  American  society,  particularly  as  It 
affects  science  and  education.  The  writ- 
ings of  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  on  the 
empires  of  the  past  have  shown  that  most 
great  nations  have  fallen  not  from  exter- 
nal attack  but  from  Internal  dissolution. 
Although  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  suf- 
fering a  terminal  social  crisis,  our  current 
problems  dlrely  affect  our  future  national 
security. 

Dr.  John  Foster,  the  Pentagon's  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  Engineering,  de- 
clared in  a  recent  speech : 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  about  to  seize 
world  technological  leadership  from  the 
United  States. 

He  cites  So\iet  expenditures  on  re- 
search and  development  incresising  at  a 
rate  of  between  10  and  13  percent  a  year. 
His  appraisal  comes  In  ominous  contrast 
to  his  observation  only  last  year  that 
"there  are  no  areas  at  present  where  we 
know  the  Soviet  Union  is  ahead"  in  tech- 
nology. It  appears  that  the  Soviet  gains 
have  been  occurring  at  the  same  time  as 
U.S.  cutbacks  In  scientific  research  and 
education. 

Dr.  Foster's  prediction  thus  is  most 
disturbing  In  what  It  suggests  about  our 
recent  defense  policies.  The  impending 
shift  in  technological  leadership — if  it 
occurs — will  come  desipte  an  overwhelm- 
ing U.S.  edge  In  total  military  spending. 
With  an  economy  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
the  Soviet  Union's,  the  United  States  has 
been  spending  50  to  100  percent  more  on 
defense.  Yet  we  have  allowed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  move  toward  the  lead  In  the  one 
really  crucial  area — In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Poster,  to  threaten  to  "seize  world  tech- 
nological leadership."  Foster  says  we  are 
already  in  a  position  in  which  "despite 
our  best  efforts,  we  must  expect  more 
Russian  firsts  and  fewer  American  firsts 


in  the  next  5  to  10  years  because  of  the 
ciurent  Soviet  momentum." 

When  one  considers  the  great  advan- 
tage the  United  States  has  maintained 
m  total  defense  spending,  this  Soviet 
achievement  in  the  most  crucial  realm 
bespeaks  am  Inexcusable  misjudgment  in 
American  priorities  which,  of  course, 
goes  back  over  a  period  of  years  to  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 

Where  has  all  the  money  gone?  Much 
of  It.  of  course,  has  gone  to  Vietnam. 
But  even  outside  of  Vietnam  and  outside 
of  other  ground  mobilization,  the  United 
States  has  spent  far  more  in  defense 
th£ui  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. Only  in  recent  years,  when  the 
U.S.  lead  became  so  overwhelming  as  to 
portend  a  first  strike  capability,  did  the 
Soviet  Union  approach  the  United  States 
in  strategic  spending.  But  the  U.S.  ex- 
cess in  strategic  spending  did  not  in- 
crease our  security  over  the  long  run.  It 
only  increased  Soviet  spending. 

Far  too  much  of  our  money,  moreover, 
was  spent  procuring  and  deplosrlng  pres- 
ent technology — even  If  It  was  not 
needed  In  terms  of  current  threats. 
Apart  from  some  $28  biUion  spent  on 
missile  systems  that  were  not  deployed, 
billions  were  spent  on  repeatedly  replac- 
ing our  land-based  missiles  with  new 
models  as  soon  as  they  were  developed — 
from  successive  forms  of  Atlsises  and 
Titans  to  Mlnutemen  I,  n,  and  m.  We 
have  spent  many  billions  maintaining 
our  surface  naval  fleet  at  World  War  n 
levels — and  protecting  It  with  expensive 
but  sometimes  ineffective  new  defenses — 
despite  the  increasing  vulnerability  of  all 
surface  systems  to  Soviet  submarines, 
missiles,  and  other  offensive  weapons. 
Over  $15  billion  has  been  spent  on  air 
defense  against  the  minimal  Soviet 
bomber  threat. 

I  could,  of  course,  continue  the  sad 
catalog  of  obsolescent  weapons  technol- 
ogy we  have  procured  in  our  resolve  to 
deploy  every  novelty  we  develop,  in  re- 
sponse to  every  possible  threat,  regard- 
less of  our  overall  superiority.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  total  of  unnecessary 
spending  is  in  the  range  of  himdreds  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Union  has  per- 
plexed us  by  its  failure  to  keep  pace.  As 
Foster  has  said: 

Soviet  military  hardware  frequently  has 
not  reflected  the  most  advanced  state  of  the 
art  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  on 
"proven  technology"  and  "robust,  rela- 
tively simple  equipment."  Foster  reports. 

Richard  Wilson  described  the  contrast 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  August  3  In 
a  column  on  the  administration's  blue 
ribbon  panel  on  the  Pentagon,  headed 
by  Gilbert  W.  Fltzhugh.  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  The  Fitzhugh  reconunendations  and 
their  favorable  reception  In  the  admin- 
istration are  the  most  promising  develop- 
ment In  years  in  the  area  of  defense  pol- 
icies. Wilson  wrote: 

Under  the  McNamara  system  the  United 
States  followed  a  general  pattern  of  visualiz- 
ing the  weapons  it  wanted  and,  without 
prototypes  as  in  the  case  of  TPX — the 
faultUy  operational  F-111 — creating  It.  The 
testing  was  done  by  agencies  already  com- 


mitted on  the  scale  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  success  of  the  weapon  and  thus  loath 
to  recognize  its  failure.  The  Russians  are 
satisfied  with  weapons  that  work  but  are 
not  things  of  beauty  and  technical  marvels 
of  the  Buck  Rogers  age.  But  under  the 
American  system  the  thing  has  to  look  like 
a  CadUlac  of  the  22d  Century. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  was  saving 
money  with  its  Volkswagen  procurement 
policies,  we  now  know  from  Foster  that 
It  was  also  investing  in  research  and 
scientific  education  to  assure  its  future 
strength,  while  the  United  States  was 
cutting  back. 

The  political  philosophy  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  has  long  held  the  belief  that 
overspending  on  armaments  will  be  one 
of  the  key  factors  in  what  is  seen  as  the 
ultimate  downfall  of  the  West.  Former 
Premier  Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, describing  this  in  a  discussion  of 
what  he  called  the  "general  crisis  of 
capitalism,"  said: 

An  Integral  trait  of  the  aggressive  Im- 
perialist policy  and  economy  Is  the  gigantic 
Increase  of  militarism,  this  cancerous  growth 
of  contemporary  capitalist  society. 

Whether  or  not  we  accept  this  argu- 
ment, there  is  little  question  that  our 
adversaries  in  the  global  political  situa- 
tion welcome  every  dollar  of  our  national 
budget  which  is  siphoned  off  from  other, 
economically  productive  fields  Into  the 
dead  end  of  surplus  military  hardware. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures  which  illus- 
trate the  comparison  in  military  spend- 
ing. Total  military  spending  by  the 
United  States  in  the  last  fiscal  year  is 
estimated  at  $78  billion  to  $79  billion. 
The  budget  request  for  the  current  year 
is  more  than  $71  billion,  a  figure,  I  think, 
which  compares  favorably  in  large  meas- 
ure, due  to  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  we 
want  to  help  him  do  even  better  this 
year.  But  even  If  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  we  woiUd  spend  $66  bil- 
lion this  year. 

What  does  the  Soviet  Union  spend  on 
its  military  operations?  The  highly  re- 
spected Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
estimates  that  last  year  the  Soviets 
spent  the  equivalent  of  $42  billion  in  U.S. 
purchasing  power  to  maintain  its  mili- 
tary program. 

In  Indochina  alone,  U.S.  military 
spending  in  recent  years  has  approached 
$30  bUlion.  But  the  combined  Soviet- 
Chinese  military  input  into  the  Indo- 
china war  is  estimated  by  responsible 
U.S.  officials  at  barely  $1  billion  a  year  at 
its  peak  in  1967  and  at  not  more  than 
$500  million  In  the  years  since  then. 

Our  adversaries  cite  as  a  philosophical 
truism  that  we  will  spend  ourselves  into 
oblivion,  and  look  at  what  we  est  doing: 
spending  more  than  one  and  one-half 
times  SIS  much  as  overall  defense  opera- 
tions and  up  to  30  times  as  much  in  our 
one  theater  of  active  confiict,  an  area 
which  Is  of  questionable  importance  to 
the  true  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  new  de- 
fense budget.  In  view  of  Dr.  PH>ster's 
alarms,  I  must  admit  I  am  disturbed  to 
discover  that  there  is  little  change  In  the 
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old  pattern.  The  Pentagon  continues  to 
propose  excessive  spending  on  current 
and  impending  technologj',  some  of  it 
relatively  ineffective  or  untested,  even 
though  our  overall  position  ol  superioritj- 
is  unchallenged  in  tlie  short  run.  We 
have  been  asked  for  money  for  ABM. 
Minuteman  m.  a  new  Intercontinental 
bomber,  new  destroyers,  and  attack  air- 
craft carriers.  A  detailed  critique  of 
these  and  other  requested  programs  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Spending  of  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law.  I  served  on  the 
committee  and  I  recommend  its  findings, 
albeit  with  personal  reservations  on  some 
points. 

Cutting  a  defense  budget  is  not  a  job 
to  be  done  with  a  dull,  blunt  instrument. 
It  is  a  job  to  be  done  with  care,  judg- 
ment, and  foresight.  It  is  probably  more 
of  an  art  than  a  science. 

Failure  to  recognize  this  fact  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  reasons  the  efforts  made 
to  date  in  reducing  defense  costs  have 
reacted  mifavorably  to  overall  security 
considerations  and  may  cause  some  un- 
derstandable concern.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  reduce  total  dollar  cost  with- 
out altering  our  pattern  of  operation.  As 
a  result,  we  pour  billions  into  obsolescing 
hardware  items  nnd  into  penpheral  en- 
gagement in  Vietnam,  but  neglect  the 
ver>'  bedrock  security  factors  upon  which 
security  depends.  We  might  instead 
practice  the  doctrine  of  *fly  before  you 
buy"  and  produce  limited  numbers  of 
prototypes  before  we  place  orders 
for  procurement  in  the  billion-dollar 
category. 

While  we  continue  on  the  course  we 
have  followed  to  date,  our  basic  defense 
industrial  base  has  l)een  allowed  to  slow 
down.  By  the  estimate  of  a  responsible 
industrial  association,  it  is  now  46  per- 
cent idle,  and  Defense  Department 
Comptroller  Moot  confirms  that  it  is 
about  30  percent  Idle.  These  figures  have 
particular  significance  in  the  light  of 
Dr.  Poster's  warning. 

It  is  a  little  like  the  farmer  who  fore- 
goes the  purchase  of  next  year's  seed  in 
order  to  gather  this  year's  tares. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  to  be  commended  for  wisely  re- 
jecting some  of  the  Pentagon  requests. 
But  at  this  time  of  crisis,  when  our  tech- 
nical lead  is  in  jeopardy,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  such  expenditure  on 
unnecessary  or  marginally  useful  sys- 
tems. We  must  stabilize  our  economy  and 
increase  our  investment  In  the  educa- 
tional and  scientific  programs  on  which 
our  future  security  will  be  founded.  Our 
future  security  will  be  based  on  current 
activity  not  at  our  missile  sites  but  In 
our  classrooms — and  our  educational 
system  is  now  in  crisis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATH! AS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  givmg  me  time  to  conclude  my 
remarks. 

President  Eisenhower  was  perhaps  our, 
wisest  recent  President  on  matters  of  na- 
tionsU  security.  He  kept  the  country 
strong  and  our  society  stable.  Our  deter- 
rent Li  still  essentially  based  on  pro- 


grams researched  and  developed  during 
his  administration  while  he  resisted 
pressures  to  deploy  unnecessary  systems. 
I  would  like  to  quote  his  words: 

No  matter  how  much  we  spend  lor  arms, 
there  Is  no  safety  In  arms  alone.  Our  se- 
curity Is  the  total  product  of  our  economic, 
intellectual,  moral.  and'mlUtary  strengths  . . . 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this  great  truth  .  .  . 
It  happens  that  defense  Is  a  field  In  which 
I  have  had  varied  experience  over  a  life- 
time, and  If  I  have  learned  anything.  It  is 
that  there  Is  uo  way  in  which  a  country  can 
satisfy  the  craving  for  absolute  security — 
but  It  easily  can  bankrupt  itself,  morally 
and  economically,  in  attempting  to  reach 
that  illusory  goal  through  arms  alone.  The 
Military  Establishment,  not  productive  of 
itself,  necessarily  must  feed  on  the  energy, 
productivity  and  brainpower  of  the  country, 
and  if  it  takes,  too  much,  our  total  strength 
declines. 

I  cannot  improve  on  General  Eisen- 
hower's prophetic  words.  I  can  only  say 
that  they  describe  our  current  condi- 
tion. And  they  dictate  the  kind  of  "se- 
vere scrutiny  of  the  defense  budget"  for 
which  another  great  Republican.  Robert 
A.  Taft,  appealed  in  his  last  public 
speech.  Such  "severe  scrutiny,"  I  believe, 
would  result  in  a  cut  at  least  as  great 
as  that  currently  contemplated.  I  urge 
such  a  cut  solenmly,  in  the  interests  of 
national  security  and  domestic  peace. 

It  is  not  an  easy  decision  for  any  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  advocate  a  curb  on 
government  spending  when  such  a  de- 
cision involves  tlie  vital  area  of  national 
defense.  But  I  do  so  in  the  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  amendment  which  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  myself  is  responsi- 
ble in  its  substance  and  is  made  manda- 
tory by  the  current  economic  situation. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
their  elected  representatives  in  Congress 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  implications  of 
the  fiscal  situation  we  face.  Despite  a 
few  hopeful  signs,  inflation  is  literally 
eating  the  Nation  out  of  house  and  home. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  review  our  pri- 
orities In  light  of  this  daily  menace  to 
our  national  and  individual  economic 
situations.  We  must  act  swiftly  and  de- 
cisively to  restore  fiscal  order. 

I  speak  of  the  eroding  forces  of  in- 
flation in  general  and  the  needless  waste 
of  defense  funds  in  particular.  The  Pres- 
ident is  fighting  inflation  on  a  broad 
front.  He  is  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
for  economy.  His  recent  veto  of  the  edu- 
cation appropriations  bill,  although  un- 
popular, was  the  only  responsible  course 
he  had  in  calling  the  question  of  overall 
Federal  spending  levels  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  Nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Congress  did  not  heed  the 
warning  flag  he  raised  and  overrode  the 
veto. 

In  addition  to  this  action,  we  have  seen 
recently  the  commitment  to  continue  an 
outdated  farm  subsidy  program,  the  com- 
mitment to  advance  a  premature  anti- 
ballastic  missile  system  and  other,  simi- 
lar massive  allocations  of  Federal  funds. 
It  now  appears  that  the  hoped-for  sur- 
plus of  $1.3  billion  in  our  national  budget 
for  the  current  year  Ls  disintegrating 
into  a  projected  $10  bilhon  to  $15  bil- 
lion deficit.  If  we  are  to  win  the  war 
against  inflation,  we  must  come  to  the 
defense  of  our  economy  now.  We  must 


stop  this  faceless  thief— inflation— which 
steals  from  the  pocketbook  of  every 
American  family.  Until  we  control  this 
slide,  no  amount  of  money,  however 
large,  will  achieve  its  original  purpose 
and.  in  fact,  may  only  provide  further 
fuel  to  the  fires  of  inflation. 

Such  considerations  gain  added  mean- 
ing when  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard  canfirms  publicly— as  he 
did  last  week— what  many  of  us  have 
suspected  about  military  procurement 
process  for  a  long  time.  As  Mr.  Packard 
put  it.  "We  have  a  real  mess  on  our 
hands."  And.  in  a  commendably  blunt 
speech,  he  acknowledged  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  suffering  from  a 
long-building  crisis  of  "bad  manage- 
ment." Rather  tlian  more  people  and 
more  supervision,  he  said,  the  Defense 
Department  requires  fewer  people  and  a 
more  concerted,  economic  approach  to 
spending. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  pending 
amendment  will  do.  It  will  save  money 
and  encourage  more  eflftcient  manage- 
ment. Inasmuch  as  military  spending  is 
essentially  nonproductive  and  infiation- 
ary  by  nature,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar  beyond 
our  minimal  needs.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  realized  this  when  it 
cat  nearly  7  percent  from  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill.  The 
pending  amendment  would  cut  about  7.1 
percent  from  all  military  spending. 

There  are  numerous  precedents  for 
Congress  to  legislate  a  general  cut  in 
spending  for  a  particular  department 
and  to  allow  the  administrators  of  the 
department  involved  to  determine  where 
to  apply  the  cuts.  As  recently  as  Febru- 
ary 27,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottom) 
to  cut  by  2  percent  spending  by  agencies 
covered  in  the  appropriation  biU  for  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ments. 

This  amendment,  which  would  limit 
overall  military  spending  this  year  to  $66 
billion,  would  leave  to  the  President  and 
the  Defense  Department  the  decisions  as 
to  where  to  impose  spending  cuts.  Many 
Members  of  the  Senate,  in  debate  on  the 
pending  bill  and  on  other  occasions,  have 
pointed  to  specific  areas  where  they  felt 
cuts  could  be  made.  This  amendment 
would  leave  the  decision  on  cuts  up  to 
the  executive  agencies  which  in  the  past 
have  opposed  specific  cuts  on  the  ground 
that  only  the  Pentagon  knew  where  they 
should  be  made. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
entitled  "The  Proxmire-Mathias  Amend- 
ment To  Limit  Fiscal  Year  1971  Military 
Spending  to  $66  Billion,"  which  sum- 
marizes what  this  amendment  would  do 
and  why  it  must  be  adopted  as  a  respon- 
sible approach  to  the  problems  which 

confront  us.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  mak- 
ing these  cuts,  moreover,  I  recommend 
that  the  Pentagon  take  special  effort  to 
assure  that  scientific  and  other  technical 
manpower  are  not  permanently  lost  to 
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our  national  security  programs.  Over  the 
last  few  years,  our  defense  procurement 
programs  have  been  cut  by  a  total  of 
nearly  one- third  without  close  attention 
to  the  long-term  effects.  Our  future  mo- 
bilization base  has  been  jeopardized.  It 
is  crucial  that  current  retrenchments — 
like  current  expenditures — be  designed 
with  our  long-term  security  in  mind. 
Conversion  of  our  defense  industry  for 
peaceful  purposes  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  time  concern.  Conversion 
is  a  necessary  instrument  of  intelligent 
defense  planning,  preserving  our  mo- 
bilization base  for  a  future  crisis. 

In  the  future  our  defense  spehding 
should  be  maintained  at  a  relatively 
steady  and  balanced  level.  We  should 
not  allow  uncertain  new  appraisals  of 
Soviet  intentions  and  capabilities  to  pan- 
ic us  into  erratic  splurges  of  investment 
in  untested  systems.  A  balsmced  ap- 
proach would  prevent  litei-al  crash  pro- 
grams for  new  aircraft — and  titanic  new 
efforts  in  shipbuilding — that  bring  pub- 
lic disillusionment  and  abrupt  retrench- 
ment. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  long  lagged  far 
behind  us  in  the  arms  race;  its  economy 
cannot  permit  maintenance  of  long-term 
defense  spending  competitive  with  ours 
without  major  social  strains.  By  induc- 
ing the  U.S.S.R.  to  increase  its  propor- 
tionate commitment  to  defense,  we  will 
only  enhance  the  power  of  militarists  in 
Soviet  society. 

The  only  area  where  it  is  important 
for  the  United  States  to  retain  a  general 
advantage  Is  in  science  and  technology. 
The  ultimate  commentary  on  our  de- 
fense policies  in  recent  years  is  their 
failure  to  provide  for  leadership  in  this 
crucial  realm,  while  entailing  levels  of 
expenditure  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
competitors  in  every  other  area. 

We  must  have  a  strong  America.  I 
believe  that  a  program  combining  re- 
trenchment in  current  defense  spending 
with  conversion  of  industry  rather  than 
dissolution  of  it  represents  our  best  long- 
term  hope  for  peace  and  prosperity. 

ZbcHiBrr  1 
Thx  Pkoxkise-Mathias  Amxndmknt  To  Lncrr 

Fiscal  Teak   1971    Militabt   SncNDiMO  to 

(66  BuxioN 

LANGUAGE    or   THX   AMKNDICXNT 

The  Amendment  reads : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

Sec.  508(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  aggregate  amount  that 
may  be  expended  for  Department  of  De- 
fense— Military  Functions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1071,  shall  not  exceed  $66,- 
000.000.000." 

WHAT  rr  DOES 

The  outlays  proposed  In  the  President's 
budget  for  Department  of  Defense — Military 
Functions  are  $71.2  billion.  It  includes  al- 
most all  military  spending  except  1)  foreign 
military  assistance,  3)  military  spending  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  3)  some 
defense  related  activities  such  as  stoclcpUlng, 
and  selective  service. 

The  Amendment  limits  spending.  It  puts 
a  ceiling  of  $66  billion  on  military  spending. 

It  cuts  approximately  7  percent  below  the 
amount  proposed  in  the  budget.  This  Is 
almost  the  same  percentage  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  reduced  the  20.6 
billion  Military  Authorization  bill. 


WHO   DETERMINES    WHEBB   TO   CUT 

The  Amendment  leaves  the  specific  deter- 
mination of  where  to  cut,  to  the  President 
and  the  Defense  Department.  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  pointed  to  specific  areas 
where  cuts  could  take  place.  But  the  precise 
cuts  are  left  to  the  Executive  Departments 
who  in  the  past  have  opposed  specific  cuts  on 
the  ground  that  only  the  Pentagon  knew 
where  they  should  be  made. 

PRECEDENTS  FOR  GENERAL  CtTTS  OR  LIMITATIONS 
ON    SPENDINO 

There  are  numerous  precedents  for  general 
cuts  or  limitations  on  spending  for  both  mil- 
itary and  civilian  programs. 

On  June  29,  1970,  Senator  WlUlams 
(R.-Del.)  offered  an  Amendment  to  place  a 
celling  on  fiscal  year  1971  spending. 

On  Pebrtiary  27,  1970.  Senator  Cotton 
(R.-N.H.)  proposed  a  2  percent  cut  In  the 
HEW -Labor  bill. 

On  April  19,  1968,  Senator  Williams 
(R.-Del.)  proposed  a  3  percent  reduction  In 
the  military  procurement  authorization  bill. 

On  April  18,  1968,  Senator  Hart  (D.-Mlch.) 
proposed  a  $500  million  cut  In  military  re- 
search and  development. 

One  or  another  of  these  general  cute  and 
limitations  have  been  supported  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

WHERE  CtTTS  COTTLO  BE  MADE 

While  the  amendment  does  not  propose  any 
specific  areas  where  cuts  should  be  made,  a 
thoroughly  documented  case  has  been  made 
for  cuts  of  $10  to  $14  billion.  Among  those 
areas  are: 

PTOcurement. — The  overruns  on  38  major 
weapons  systems,  according  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  amount  to  $23  billion. 

As  Secretary  Packard  said  "Frankly  ...  In 
Defense  Procurement,  we  have  a  real  mess  chi 
our  hands.  .  . ." 

And  Mr.  Gilbert  Fitzhugh.  on  the  release 
of  his  report,  said  in  a  press  oonference,  "De- 
fense Department's  policies  have  contributed 
to  serious  cost  overruns,  schedule  slippage 
and  performance  deficiencies." 

Overseas  bases. — We  now  have  some  429 
major  and  almost  3.000  minor  bases  scattered 
in  30  countries  throughout  the  world,  many 
of  which  are  no  longer  necessary. 

New  one-plus  war  strategy. — ^The  shift 
from  a  two  plus  war  strategy  to  a  one-plus 
war  strategy  should,  according  to  former 
Budget  Director  Charles  Schtiltze,  mean  a 
$14  billion  cut.  While  the  Pentagon  has  an- 
nounced the  new  policy,  no  reductions  have 
yet  occurred. 

Uniform  accounting. — According  to  Ad- 
miral Rlckover,  Instituting  the  Uniform  Ac- 
counting Procedures — Just  signed  Into  law — 
should  save  up  to  $2  billion. 

.Wonpoicer. — Troop  withdrawals  from  Viet- 
nam and  a  general  reduction  In  manpower 
to  the  pre- Vietnam  level  of  2.5  million  shotild 
bring  large  savings. 

Weapons. — Specific  weapon  systems  could 
be  cut,  lengthened  In  tiine  for  delivery,  or 
kept  In  the  research  and  development  stage. 
Among  these  are  the  MBT-70  tank,  the  B-1 
bomber,  duplication  In  the  anti-submarine 
warfare  program,  and  the  number  of  carriers. 

Others. — Savings  could  be  made  in  the 
amounts  spent  on  public  relations  at  the 
Pentagon,  on  food  procurement,  in  the  rota- 
tion and  leave  policies  of  the  forces  outside 
Vietnam  and  combat. 

ARGUMENTS   FOR   THE    ISS    BILLION   CEILING 

(1)  In  light  of  otir  burgeoning  domestic 
needs — schools,  health,  anti-pollution,  to 
name  only  a  few,  we  must  shift  priorities 
from  the  military  to  the  civilian  sectors. 

(2)  The  prospective  $10  to  $15  billion 
budget  deficit  means  that  no  substantial 
amounts  will  be  available  to  meet  these  needs 
unless  a  major  reduction  is  made  in  military 
spending. 

(3)  The  Education  and  HEW  Appropria- 


tions bills  were  vetoed  on  grounds  of  excessive 
spending.  In  the  battle  against  infiation. 
stringent  guidelines  must  be  extended  to  all 
areas  of  government  spending. 

(4)  Military  spending  is  non-productive. 
We  should  not  spend  a  single  dollar  more  for 
it  than  is  absolutely  needed.  A  shift  from 
military  to  needed  civilian  spending  will 
satisfy  pent  up  needs,  be  less  Infiationary. 
and  be  far  more  productive. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson).  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  at  the  beginning  that  I  vrish  all  Sen- 
ators could  be  here  this  morning.  We  are 
having  a  good  discussion  on  both  sides. 
I  consider  the  vote  on  this  amendment  to 
be  highly  imiwrtant.  It  will  be  a  vital 
vote.  If  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to,  it  would  be,  with  all  deference  to  its 
authors,  throwing  into  the  junk  heap 
some  of  the  heretofore  well  considered, 
reliable  and  essential  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures of  our  committee  work. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  anticipate 
appropriation  bills  that  will  come  up 
later,  in  bills  that  cannot  be  put  to- 
gether imtil  this  bill  now  under  debate 
is  passed.  It  tries  to  anticipate  all  these 
matters  in  a  rather  general  way.  but  in 
an  effective  way,  if  it  should  become  law. 
It  would  put  a  cap  on  total  spending 
which  again,  with  aU  respect,  I  think 
would  be  artificial  and  would  cause  chaos 
and  confusion  and  downright  danger 
and  harm.  To  get  out  of  the  situation  it 
would  take  us  into,  it  would  cost  far 
more  money  than  the  orderly  and  effec- 
tive procedure  we  are  imder  now.  and 
would  systematically  reduce  the  military 
budget,  at  the  same  time  we  were  pro- 
tecting our  security  and  living  up  to  our 
commitments. 

I  have  mentioned  it  once  this  morning, 
but  I  point  out  again  the  items  that  go  to 
make  up  the  1971  budget. 

The  first  item  is  military  personnel, 
which  includes  the  pay,  food,  and  the 
travel  which  go  with  our  military  uni- 
formed persormel — $21  billion. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  that,  and  we 
are  reducing  it  gradually  and  rather 
rapidly,  is  to  reduce  our  personnel,  which 
is  something  we  cannot  do.  It  Is  like 
pruning  a  peach  tree. 

"Hie  next  item  is  retirement  of  military 
personnel — $3,194  billion. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  that  would  be 
to  change  the  law,  and  I  have  not  seen 
any  bills  introduced  to  reduce  that 
money. 

Operation  maintenance.  That  Is  for 
gas,  oil.  grease,  and  things  that  make  the 
whe^  turn — $19  billion. 

That,  of  course,  is  tied  directly  to  per- 
sonnel. The  cost  is  coming  down.  But  we 
cannot  just  take  off  the  brakes  and  let 
everything  run  downhill  because  we  have 
other  priorities — I  have  some  priorities 
myself.  The  item  for  operation  main- 
tenance just  moitloned  is  $2.5  billion 
down  from  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Just  that  item  alone,  procurement,  that 
is  the  bill  we  really  have  up  here,  whidi 
Is  what  is  all  that  is  before  the  Senate 
except  for  the  amendments.  That  is  the 
part  of  the  bill  which  was  already  honed 
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and  dissected  and  put  back  together  with 
a  reduction  of  $1.3  billion. 

We  appreciate  the  compUments  about 
having  done  that  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  turning  right  around  and  telling 
us  now  that  here  is  something  we  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  pass  on  and  they 
know  more  about  it  than  we  do.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  person- 
aUUes. 

We  have  in  the  bill  $19.3  billion,  which 
Is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  there  has 
been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  change  any  of  the  flgxires  we 
have  in  the  bill  proper,  that  $19.3  billion. 
Research,  test  and  evaluation — $7.3 
billion.  That  is  the  one  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrb)  will 
speak  on  in  a  few  minutes.  That  is  down 
considerably  and  it  has  been  brought 
down  systematically.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  speaking  against  the  bill  and 
for  this  amendment  said  this  morning 
that  it  represaits  time  that  cannot  be 
recalled. 

I  shall  not  belabor  these  items  further 
which  have  been  brought  in  and  con- 
tested by  this  amendment.  There  is  no 
bill  before  us  on  it  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  not  made  any  recom- 
mendation yet. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  "defense 
budget  cutback  facts"  statement  in  my 
hand  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Defense  Budget  Cutback  Facts 
Defense  spending  In  FY  1971  Is  34.6%  of 
the  Federal  budget  total — the  lowest  percent- 
age since  FY  1950.  before  the  Korean  War. 

Defense  spending  in  FY  1971  amounts  to 
7%  of  the  Grofis  National  Product  (ONP)— 
the  lowest  per  cent  since  FY  1951. 

Prom  prewar  (FY  1964)  to  FY  1971,  De- 
fense spending  Is  up  $21  billion;  other  Fed- 
eral agency  spending  Is  up  $64.9  billion. 

From  1969  to  1971,  Defense  spending  drops 
by  $6.9  billion:  other  Federal  agencies  in- 
crease by  $24.6  billion. 

Defense  spending  was  $50.8  billion  In  pre- 
war FY  1964,  $78  bUllon  in  FY  1968,  and 
$78.7  billion  In  FY  1969,  compared  to  $71.8 
bUllon  in  FY  1971—  down  $6.9  bUlion  from 
FY  1969  and  down  $5.2  billion  from  FY  1970. 
Very  large  pay  increases  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  over  these  years,  and 
increases  in  the  general  price  level  have 
added  23.2%  to  the  cost  of  weapons  and  other 
Defense  purchases  since  prewar  FY  1964. 

If  FY  1971  pay  rates  and  price  levels  had 
been  in  effect  throughout,  spending  would 
have  been  $66.8  billion  in  1964.  $89.1  blUlon 
In  1968  and  $86.7  billion  In  1969,  compared 
to  $71.8  billion  in  1971. 

Therefore,  after  allowing  for  Inflation 
(largely  pay  increases)  Defense  spending  in 
FY  1971  (including  war  costs)  is  $5  bUllon 
or  7%  above  prewar  1964.  Most  of  the  De- 
fense spending  Increase  is  due  to  inflation. 
On  the  same  basis  (dollars  of  constant  buy- 
ing power)  Defense  spending  peaked  at  $89.1 
billion  In  FY  1968.  and  is  down  by  $17.3  bll- 
Uon  (20%)  In  FY  1971. 

There  were  2.685.000  mlUtary  personnel  on 
active  duty  in  prewar  June  1964.  This  peaked 
at  3.547.000  in  June  1968.  and  Is  estimated 
at  2.908,000  for  June  1971.  862.000  military 
personnel  were  added  from  1964  to  1968,  and 


1964,  1.287,000  In  June  1968,  and  is  estimated 
at  1,146.000  in  June  1971.  252,000  civilians 
were  added  from  1964  to  1968,  and  142,000 
are  cut  from  that  peak  by  1971.  June  1971 
employment  is  110,000  (10%)  above  June 
1964.  Most  of  the  wartime  buildup  has  been 
removed. 

From  prewar  1964  to  1968,  Defense-related 
employment  in  Industry  increased  by  1.7  mil- 
lion Jobs.  From  1968  to  1971,  Industry  Jobs 
will  fall  by  1.3  million,  removing  most  of 
the  wartime  buildup. 

From  the  1968  wartime  peak  to  1971,  De- 
fense cuts  amount  to  $17.3  blUlon  In  con- 
stant dollars,  and  over  2  million  Jobs — 781,000 
military  personnel  and  direct-hire  civilians, 
and  1.3  million  Jobs  In  industry. 

In  constant  dollars  (FY  1971  prices)  De- 
fense outlays  for  procurement,  construction, 
and  RDT&E  were  $30.5  billion  In  FY  1964  and 
peaked  a  $40.1  billion  in  FY  1968,  compared 
to  $28  billion  In  FY  1971.  That  Is,  Defense 
spending  for  investment  and  RDT&E  drops 
$12.1  billion  (30%)  from  the  wartime  peak, 
and  Is  $2.5  bllUon  (8%)  below  the  prewar 
level. 

Procurement  spending  In  constant  dollars. 
Including  war  costs.  Is  2%  below  prewar  1964; 
RDT&E  Is  down  16% ;  and  construction  down 
10%. 

VW  procurement,  construction,  and 
RDT&E,  the  FY  1971  program,  war  costs  and 
all,  U  the  lowest  since  FY  1964.  If  special 
war  costs  are  set  aside,  this  is  the  lowest 
budget  since  the  1950s. 

The  1971  Defense  budget  has  been  cut  back 
to  near  the  prewar  level,  while  war  costs 
conUnue  to  be  significant.  FY  1971  Defense 
spending  Is  up  <5  billion  from  prewar  FY 
1964,  in  constant  dollars.  Incremental  war 
spending  In  FY  1971  Is  more  than  troice  that 
amount.  The  difference  represents  cutbaclcs 
in  baseline  programs  from  the  prewar  level. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  some  brief  comments  on  some  of 
the  items  on  this  matter.  One  item,  based 
on  these  facts,  is  that  2.6  million  military 
personnel  were  on  active  duty  in  prewar 
Jime  1964. 1  will  Just  use  round  numbers 
here.  The  peak  was  4.5  million  men  in 
June  1968.  It  is  estimated  to  be  2.9  mil- 
lion men  for  June  1971. 

Thus,  862,000  men  were  added  from 
1964  to  1968  and  639.000  men  will  be  cut 
from  that  peak  by  1971. 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  buildup 
because  of  the  war.  but  by  the  end  of  this 
budget  year  we  will  have  most  of  that 
whittled  way  back  down  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable figure.  So  that  the  1971  strength 
at  the  end  of  this  budget  year  wiU  be 
223,000  men.  8  percent  above  June  of 
1964.  Most  of  the  wartime  buildup  will 
have  been  removed. 

On  this  idea  of  civilian  employment — 
and  that  involves  tremendous  cost — 
civilian  employment  was  1,035,000  in 
June  1964.  It  was  1.287,000  in  June  1968. 
It  Is  estimated  at  1.145  million  in  June 
1971.  The  250.000  civilians  were  added 
from  1964  to  1968.  That  is  at  the  peak  of 
its  strength.  And  140.000  were  cut  back 
by  1971.  June  1971.  the  figure  will  be 
10  percent  above  that  for  1964. 

So  most  of  the  wartime  buildup  here 
has  already  been  removed. 

My  point  is  that  we  cannot  include  a 
great  many  more  reductions  here  be- 
cause the  wartime  strength  has  been  ab- 
sorbed from  prewar  1964  to  1968. 

Defense-related  employment  Increased 
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above  June  1964.  Most  of  the  wartime  build- 
up has  been  removed. 

Civilian  employment  was  1.035,000  in  June 


Those  jobs  will  faU  to  1.3  million,  remov- 
ing most  of  the  wartime  buildup. 
So,  when  we  talk  about  wars  hopefully 


ending  and  the  costs  coming  down,  we 
can  see  that  that  matter  has  been  al- 
ready worked  on  and  the  water  has  been 
squeezed  out.  We  are  at  or  approaching 
almost  the  level  of  prewar  costs. 

I  favor  coming  down  below  what  It  Is 
now.  However,  these  things  have  to  be 
done  in  an  orderly  way.  They  are  being 
done  and  they  must  be  done  In  an  order- 
ly way. 

Another  thing  that  sheds  light  on  the 
subject  is  constant  dollars,  fiscal  year 
1971  prices;  defense  outlays  for  procure- 
ment, construction,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  engineering  were  $30.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1964.  It  peaked  to 
$40  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968,  compared 
to  $28  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1971.  That  is 
this  fiscal  year  we  are  talking  about, 
fiscal  year  1971.  That  is  defense  spending 
for  construction,  research,  and  develop- 
ment, engineering.  It  dropped  $12.1  bil- 
lion, or  30  percent,  from  the  wartime 
peak  and  is  $2.5  million  or  8  percent 
below  the  prewar  level. 

Those  things  illustrate  that  so  far  as 
the  costs  due  to  the  war  is  concerned, 
the  luxuries  of  the  budget  have  been 
cleared  out.  cleaned  up,  and  eliminated 
faster  than  the  war  is  being  eliminated. 
And  those  are  the  reductions  that  we  in- 
sisted be  made.  The  committee  did  that. 
The  Defense  Department  does  not  write 
this  bill  up  any  more  than  our  grand- 
children write  it  up.  We  get  information 
from  them,  and  we  have  men  on  the 
staff  capable  of  evaluating  what  they 
say  on  most  every  subject  in  the  bill. 

That  is  why  it  has  not  been  subjected 
to  attack  on  these  individual  items.  It 
has  been  picked  to  pieces  and  put  back 
together  by  men  who  knew  the  subject 
matter  and  we  had  reason  and  grounds 
for  our  action. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that.  I  was  im- 
pressed here  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  long 
time  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  a  long  time  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee — from 
the  early  1930's — was  so  impressed  with 
what  this  amendment  would  do  that  he 
had  two  very  able,  competent  men  on  his 
staff  prepare  a  memorandum. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  was  moved 
to  send  that  memorandum  out  to  every 
member  of  the  committee.  I  had  it 
printed  in  the  Record  yesterday  after- 
noon. I  think  that  we  will  hear  from 
some  of  these  members.  There  was  a 
time.  I  believe,  when  it  would  have  been 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  committee. 

It  sets  out  the  enormous  impact  of  the 
amendment,  far  beyond  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  some  of  those  who  propose  it  in 
such  good  faith.  I  refer  to  that  memo- 
randum now.  We  will  discuss  it  some 
later  as  things  develop. 

I  have  information  here  that  our  staff 
has  prepared  in  anticipation  of  this  or 
any  other  amendment  that  might  be 
drawn.  I  think  it  is  well  for  these  figures 
to  be  challenged.  They  are  enormous. 

I  get  concerned.  I  am  concerned  all 
the  time.  The  Defense  Department 
knows  where  my  corns  are.  They  know 
that  this  personnel  matter  hurts  my  corns 
all  the  time.  I  want  them  to  do  even 
more  about  a  reduction,  but  I  know  that 
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we  ctmnot  go  in  there  and  eliminate 
men.  either  military  men  or  civilian 
employees. 

I  know  that  we  have  these  various 
weapons.  We  can  stop  making  them 
as  far  as  our  side  Is  concerned.  But 
we  carmot  stop  the  other  side  from  mak- 
ing more  weapons  and  more  modem 
weapons.  , 

We  can  stop  building  tanks,  but  we 
carmot  stop  the  otiier  side  from  build- 
ing antitank  weapons  and  using  all  the 
technological  improvements,  including 
modem  electronics. 

We  have  to  weigh  these  things.  The 
defense  budget  for  1971  is  $71.3  billion. 
This  would  be  compared  with  the  re- 
vised Nixon  budget  of  $74.9  billion  and 
the  Johnson  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
of  $82.9  billion. 

If  the  factor  of  inflation  Is  replaced — 
and  this  is  a  major  point — in  terms 
of  1964  dollars,  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1971  would  be  only  $54.6  billion 
as  compared  to  the  $50.8  billion  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1964.  In  other  words,  when 
we  go  back  to  the  1964  dollars,  we  find 
that  we  are  running  less  than  $4  billion 
above  the  1964  budget  which  was  a  pe- 
riod before  the  war  buildup.  The  war  is 
not  over  yet.  The  annual  budget  has 
increased  by  two  times. 

We  liave  put  the  square  and  compass 
on  these  figures  from  every  conceivable 
angle,  and  have  got  substantially  the 
same  result.  This  bears  out  what  I  have 
been  saying;  namely,  that  most  of  the 
cost  of  the  war,  due  to  infiation  and  the 
increase  due  to  the  war  buildup,  has 
been  taken  out,  even  though  the  war  is 
still  going  on.  Defense  outlays  for  mili- 
tary functions  are  projected  to  drop  more 
tlian  $5.3  billion  from  fiscal  1970  to  fiscal 
1971— from  $76.5  billion  to  $71.2  bilUon. 
The  fiscal  1971  budget  has  been  char- 
acterized as  a  transition  budget.  The 
weapons  systems  being  funded  are 
mainly  those  currently  in  being  except 
for  the  ABM. 

We  have  some  weapons  coming  along 
later,  such  as  the  F-14  and  the  P-15.  I 
do  not  want  to  mislead  anyone.  They 
are  going  to  be  super  in  cost  because 
they  are  super  in  modernity.  I  think  they 
will  be  the  best  weapons  in  the  world 
in  their  field.  If  we  are  not  exactly  meet- 
ing that  test,  we  must  meet  It. 

Despite  the  fact  that  682,000  fewer 
people  virill  be  on  the  defense  payroll, 
military  and  civilian,  by  June  1971,  com- 
pared with  Jime  30.  1969,  the  entire  De- 
partment of  Defense  jjayroll  cost — that 
is.  active  military.  civiUan.  and  retired 
personnel — will  increase  by  $400  million, 
from  $35.4  bilUon  to  $35.8  billion.  This 
shows  Uie  effect  of  inflation  and  also 
the  mounting  cost  of  military  retired 
pay.  which  now  costs  about  $3.2  billion 
annually. 

We  can  do  nothing  {Ux>ut  this  imder 
present  law.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
change  the  law.  but,  as  I  say,  no  one 
proposes  to  do  that. 

As  compared  to  June  30,  1969,  the  net 
reduction  in  personnel  counting  DOD 
military  and  civilian  and  defense  prod- 
ucts industries  on  June  30,  1970,  will  be 
526.000  and  on  June  30,  1971,  will  be 
1,026,000.  This  Is  a  conservative  figure 
since  there  could  be  an  even  greater  im- 
pact on  the  defense  industries. 


The  fiscal  year  1971  defense  budget  is 
close  to  the  prewar,  peacetime  levels — 
much  closer  than  many  people  realize. 
We  studied  this  matter  and  do  this  be- 
fore the  bill  was  ever  filed.  Military  man- 
power, for  example,  is  forecast  at  2,908,- 
000  for  June  30,  1971.  That  is  an  8-per- 
cent increase  above  the  level  of  $2,685,- 

000  at  June  30,  1964.  And  it  is  less  than 
4  percent  above  the  $2,808,000  we  had 
on  June  30,  1962,  another  peacetime 
year.  Unless  there  is  some  kind  of  set- 
back we  are  going  to  reduce  that  further. 

Never  before  have  we  seen  such  cut- 
backs in  the  military  while  fighting  con- 
tinues. Military  manpower  is  dropping 
639.000  from  the  peak  reached  in  1968; 
civilian  employment  by  142.000;  and  de- 
fense jobs  in  industry  are  dropping  over 

1  million  from  1968  to  1971. 

REMOVAI.  OF  MISCONCEPTION 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  remove  a 
widespread  misconception  that  relates 
to  the  defense  dollar  and  wliat  has  oc- 
curred since  1964  with  respect  to  the 
defense  budget  as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  the  Defense  propor- 
tion of  the  total  Federal  budget  is  de- 
creasing. From  fiscal  year  1964  to  fiscal 
year  1968,  total  Government  spending 
rose  by  50  percent  and  I  might  add  that 
in  the  President's  budget  forecast  an- 
other increase  of  12  percent  is  projected 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  In  other 
words,  from  fiscal  year  1964  through 
fiscal  year  1971,  total  Government 
spending  will  have  increased  by  62  per- 
cent. 

That  is  unthinkable,  but  true. 

On  the  other  hand  the  expenditures  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  fiscal 
year  1964  through  fiscal  year  1971  are 
expected  to  increase  by  41  percent  as 
compared  to  62  percent  for  the  Govern- 
ment ««  a  whole.  Dollarwise  defense 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1964  was  $50.8 
billion  compared  to  $71.8  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  from  fiscal 
year  1964  tlirough  fiscal  year  1971,  dis- 
counting inflation  and  pay  increases, 
over  90  percent  of  the  increase  in  Federal 
spending  has  gone  to  nondef  ense  Federal 
agencies. 

I  was  surprised  at  those  flgures  myself 
but  they  are  borne  out  and  they  do  stand 
up. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary  these  flg- 
ures show  deflnite  progress  and  deflnite 
goals,  and  they  show  that  we  are  well 
on  our  way.  All  of  this  has  been  done 
despite  the  fact  the  war  is  continuing. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  unused 
part  of  my  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  12  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Research,  Development.  Testing,  and 
Evaluation,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  who  has 
done  a  tremendous  amount  of  effective 
work  and  who  has  filed  a  fine  report. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
voice  my  opposition  to  the  amendment 
now  pending  before  us. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  amend- 
ment's basic  goal — a  reduction  of  our 
overall  mihtary  expenditures.  I  have 
worked  long  and  hard  this  year  myself 
toward  that  very  goal. 

And  I  will  continue  to  pursue  it  in  the 
future.  For  military  expenditures  are  too 
often  nonproductive  in  nature.  They  de- 
tract from  our  capabihty  to  meet  urgent 
domestic  needs.  And  they  add  to  the 
budgetary  deficit  which  now  looms  large 
before  us. 

So  I  oppose  the  present  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  not  out  of  hostility  to  its 
purpose,  but  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
it  is  an  improper  means  for  reaching  our 
common  end. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  this 
amendment  would  entail. 

Two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  have 
already  passed,  and  10  months  remain. 
In  that  remaining  time,  we  must  com- 
plete Senate  and  Conferee  action  on  this 
authorization,  and  then  undertake 
House,  Senate,  and  conference  action  on 
each  of  the  three  appropriation  bills 
involved. 

And  sometime  in  that  process,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  would  pass  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  the  job  of 
cutting  spending  by  $5.2  billion  in  the 
months  that  remain  of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
amendment  is  directed  to  spending — 
checks  issued.  Not  authorizations,  appro- 
priations, or  obUgations.  Not  new  con- 
tracts. It  is  directed  to  spending. 

Now  with  respect  to  Defense  spending 
the  1971  defense  budget  is  divided  almost 
evenly  between  payroll  and  purchases. 
About  $35.8  billion  is  for  payroll,  and 
$35.4  billion  for  purchase  of  goods  and 
services,  for  a  total  of  $71.2  billion. 

Let  us  consider  the  pasToll  part  first. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Department  is 
forced  to  achieve  $3  billion  of  the  $5.2 
bUlion  cut  by  manpower  cutbacks.  The 
total  payroll  for  1  month  is  about  $3  bil- 
lion, and  there  are  10  months  remaining 
in  the  fiscal  year.  This  means  that  the 
Department  would  have  to  cut  the  aver- 
sige  number  of  employees  by  10  percent 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year — in  addi- 
tion to  the  personnel  cuts  already 
planned. 

But  this  would  be  a  10-percent  cut 
only  if  it  could  be  effected  immediately — 
on  September  1.  TTiis  of  course  Is  Impos- 
sible. Decisions  must  be  made  as  to  which 
jobs  are  to  be  abolished.  Personnel  must 
then  be  given  notice.  Account  must  be 
taken  that  military  induction,  enlist- 
ment, and  reenllstment  actions  are  al- 
ready in  process.  It  takes  time  before 
personnel  accessions  can  be  further  re- 
duced smd  separations  increased,  above 
the  plan — and  this  is  the  only  way  to 
get  the  payroll  down. 

If  the  Department  began  promptly, 
the  payndl  cuts  would  begin  to  show  up 
In  January  1971.  at  the  earliest,  and 
manpower  would  then  be  progressively 
reduced  each  month  through  Jime  1971. 
We  would  Mx&a.  be  saving  from  1  to 
6  months  of  budgeted  pay  for  each  per- 
son separated.  And  these  savings  would 
be  offset  to  some  extent  by  increased  sep- 
aration pajmients  and  oUier  costs. 
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The  result  is  tliat,  if  we  are  to  save 
$3  billion  in  Defense  payroll  spending 
starting  now,  we  would  have  to  cut  De- 
fense manpower  by  about  30  percent  be- 
low the  budgeted  level  as  of  June  30.^ 
1971 — a  further  cut  of  about  1.2  million 
personnel.  ^     , , 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  that  we  should 
achieve  manpower  reductions  wherever 
possible.  But  we  are  already  doing  Just 
that.  The  Defense  Department  has  al- 
ready budgeted  a  reduction  of  311,000 
men— about  6  or  7  percentr— for  nscal 
1971.  And  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees will  determine,  after  a  caieful  and 
detailed  analysis,  whether  additional  re- 
ductions are  possible.  Undoubtedb'  there 
will  be  still  further  reductions  next  year. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  manpower 
reductions  should  he  achieved,  not  by 
amendments  like  the  one  before  us.  Just 
consider  the  implications,  Mr.  President, 
of  a  30-percent  manpower  reduction 
over  the  next  10  months. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  half  of  the 
Defense  spending  picture — the  $35.4  bil- 
lion for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  con- 
tractual sei-vices. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  of  life — which  this 
amendment  ignores— that  contracts  are 
entered  into  several  months  before 
money  is  actually  spent.  WeU  over  half 
of  fiscal  1971  spending  will  result  from 
contracts  entered  into  last  fiscal  year— 
before  July  1970.  When  additional  con- 
tracts entered  into  during  the  past  2 
months  are  considered,  it  becomes  clear 
that  close  to  three-fourths  of  this  year's 
purchase  spending  is  already  under 
contract. 

As  a  maximum,  then,  there  will  be 
about  $9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1971 
spending  from  contracts  to  be  let  after 
September  1,  1970.  If  we  are  to  reduce 
this  spending  by  $2.2  billion— the  re- 
mainder of  the  $5.2  biUion  cut— a  25-per- 
cent cutback  would  be  involved.  But  the 
process  could  not  be  begun  immediately. 
Decisions  would  have  to  be  made  as  to 
where  the  cuts  were  to  be  effected.  And, 
in  the  meantime,  the  clock  would  con- 
tinue to  nm  so  that  an  increasingly 
large  share  of  the  1971  spending  would 
be  committed — leaving  the  Department 
with  a  50-percent  cutback  problem,  or 
worse. 

And  these  areas  where  the  cuts  would 
have  to  be  applied  often  involve  items  of 
high  priority,  where  the  Department's 
discretion  is  limited.  They  involve  such 
items  as  food,  medical  supplies,  and  fuel 
for  aircraft  and  ships— items  with  rela- 
qvely  short  lead  times. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  cut  re- 
quired, the  sole  criterion  in  all  these  ac- 
tions by  the  Department  would  have  to 
be  the  spending  rate — how  fast  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  program  spends  out.  Not 
how  badly  the  item  is  needed.  Not  long- 
nm  economy. 

Consider  the  manner  in  which  our 
priorities  might  be  distorted.  It  might 
not  be  possible  for  example  to  cut  spend- 
ing for  procurement  of  aircraft  and 
ships,  because  this  is  covered  by  con- 
tracts already  in  existence.  It  might  be 
necessary  therefore  to  reduce  contracts 
for  such  items  as  ship  and  aircraft  fuel, 
thereby  taking  purchased  ships  and  air- 
craft off  station. 


It  will  also  be  necessary  to  abandon 
some  needed  programs,  and  to  delay 
others — all  at  much  higher  long-run 
costs — in  order  to  minimize  current 
sijending. 

This  will  contribute  neither  to  econ- 
omy nor  to  national  security.  It  would 
be  ironic — but  not  surprising — if  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  spending  cut  later  led 
the  chorus  of  pious  horror  over  the  un- 
economical actions  sure  to  result. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  need  to  be  more  realistic 
in  allocating  resources  in  terms  of  pri- 
orities and  the  need  to  instill  better 
management  of  public  affairs.  Nothing 
could  be  more  destructive  of  these  ends 
tlian  the  spending  cut  that  is  proposed 
here.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  need  for  more  congressional  and 
public  awareness  of  relative  costs  and 
relative  priorities,  and  more  congres- 
sional control  over  military  and  foreign 
affairs,  and  a  more  informed  approach 
to  budgeting  and  poUcymaking.  Consider 
the  contrast  between  this  objective  and 
the  present  proposal.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  have 
to  do  to  accommodate  a  $5.2  billion  ex- 
penditure slash  this  late  in  tlie  game. 
No  one  in  this  Chamber  knot's.  Indeed, 
neitlier  the  President  nor  tne  Pentagon 
could  tell  us.  because  they  do  not  know 
either. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Defense 
budget  must  be  cut  because  Defense 
management  is  bad — but  the  remedy 
proposed  here  would  not  be  good  man- 
agement. We  have  heard  that  congres- 
sional oversight  must  be  strengthened — 
but  the  remedy  proposed  here  would  in- 
volve transfer  to  the  executive  of  some 
$10  to  $15  billion  in  current  program 
decisions,  entirely  apart  from  the  estab- 
lished procedures  for  congressional  over- 
sight. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  unwork- 
able and  unsound. 

It  would  produce  consequences  that 
none  of  us  can  begin  to  vmderstand.  This 
amendment  should  be  roundly  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  Certain  Senators 
expect  to  be  here.  There  is  a  very  lu-gent 
and  important  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  for  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may. 
on  divided  time,  have  a  quorum  caU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PROXMIRE)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
an  amendment  of  which  I  am  also  a 
sponsor. 

*    Mr.  President,  some  years  ago.  in  a  very 
well-meaning  effort,  the  then  Secretary 


of  Defense  instituted  a  new  program 
called  PPBS — Planning  Programing 
Budgeting  System— a  program  for  mak- 
ing up  the  Defense  Department  budget — 
a  program  that  later  spread  throughout 
the  Government — the  central  idea  of 
which  was  that  tliere  ought  to  be  a  much 
more  logical  and  rational  way  to  make  up 
ihe  Federal  defense  budget  than  had 
been  used  in  the  past. 

Tiie  idea  was  that  we  should  not  con- 
tinue the  old  way  of  making  up  tlie  de- 
fense budget,  which  started  with  a  deci- 
sion in  the  upper  levels  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  how  much  the  maximmn  de- 
lense  expenditure  would  be,  and  tlien  a 
decision  within  tlie  Defense  Department 
to  divide  out  that  maximum  among  the 
various  services. 

It  was  said,  with  some  justification, 
that  that  was  not  the  right  way  to  go 
about  it,  that,  instead,  the  defense  budg- 
et should  be  prepared  from  the  bottom 
up  on  a  cost-effectiveness  basis,  and  that, 
based  upon  the  decisions  of  need  and  the 
security  of  the  country  and  how  those 
needs  might  be  met  and  that  security 
might  best  be  protected,  the  budget 
would  be  compiled. 

On  balance,  that  would  seem  to  be  a 
mucli  better  system  for  making  up  a  de- 
fense budget,  and  I  am  certain  that  those 
who  proposed  it  and  who  helped  to  carry 
it  out  had  in  mind  that  it  would  result — 
since  it  would  operate  on  a  more  rational 
basis,  and  Congress  would  have  access 
to  the  basic  reasoning  and  facts  which 
had  gone  into  that  budgetary  process — 
in  a  lowered  defense  budget,  or  at  least 
in  greater  restriction  on  increases  in  the 
defense  budget. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  we  have  seen 
in  recent  years,  that  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  result.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate— and  that  has  been  only  about  7 
years — we  have  seen  the  budget  of  the 
Defense  Department  increase  enormous- 
ly in  amount,  and  that  cannot  be  at- 
tributed entirely  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
though,  of  course,  that  war  accounts 
for  a  portion  of  the  increased  cost. 

Beginning  last  year,  led  by  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire»  and 
others,  the  Senate  has  begun  to  give 
the  same  kind  of  scrutiny  to  defense 
eixpenditures  and  requests  for  defense 
expenditures  that  it  gives  to  other  kinds 
of  expenditures  and  requests. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  put  an  up- 
ward limit  on  defense  budgets  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  now  before  us.  I  do  not  think 
that  logic  and  rationality  alone  in  mak- 
ing up  the  defense  budget  can  be  said 
to  have  been  such  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess, and,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
revert  to  one  aspect  of  what  may  not 
have  been  such  a  totally  bad  system 
after  all — simply  saying  that  we  think 
$66  billion,  as  this  amendment  would 
provide,  or  whatever  figure  may  be  chos- 
en from  year  to  year,  is  as  much  as  we 
can  afford  to  spend  this  year,  in  consid- 
eration of  national  security,  other  needs, 
our  gross  national  product  and  Federal 
revenues  in  general. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  because  with 
defense  expenditures  we  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  attitude  than  we  have  had 
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about  other  kinds  of  expenditures.  We 
have  been  v.Uling  to  take  all  sorts  of 
risks  in  the  field  of  health;  we  have  been 
willing  to  take  all  sorts  of  risks  in  the 
fields  of  education,  housing,  crime,  pol- 
lution and  all  the  other  myriad  problems 
which  afflict  us  in  growing  degrees  these 
days;  and  yet  our  budgetary  process  in 
regard  to  defense  seems  primarily  to  have 
been  built  upon  the  premise  that  we 
could  accept  only  zero  risks  in  that  field. 

We  should  not  say  that  we  will  accept 
only  zero  risks  in  that  field,  and  then  say 
we  will  accept  whatever  risks  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  mounting  problems  of  edu- 
cation, housing,  health,  crime,  pollution, 
and  all  of  the  other  domestic  problenas 
which  we  face. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  Is 
this:  I  think  it  is  time— though  It  is  al- 
most a  cliche  to  say  It  these  days — that 
we  reorder  our  priorities  in  this  country. 
For  while  It  is  almost  a  cliche  to  say  it, 
it  has  not  become  a  trite  thing  to  do.  We 
have  made  very  Uttle  progress  toward 
actually  reordering  our  priorities  in  fact. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  still,  in  this  country, 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  25  mil- 
lion people  or  more  who  Uve  in  poverty 
and  despair;  that  there  are  at  least  11 
miUion  substandard  and  overcrowded 
housing  units  in  the  United  States  today; 
that  more  than  60  million  of  our  citizens 
are  not  served  with  any  kind  of  sewer 
system;  that  the  shortage  of  doctors  for 
our  elderly  and  veterans  and  ixwr  people 
is  really  approaching  a  national  dis- 
grace; that  one  out  of  50  Americans 
cannot  get  a  doctor  today  under  almost 
any  kind  of  circimistances;  that  our  en- 
vironment continues  to  deteriorate 
alarmingly;  that  we  face  a  crisis  in  edu- 
cation; that  our  streets  are  increasingly 
imsafe;  then  we  have  to  recognize  that 
we  must  reorder  the  priorities  of  this 
country  and  decide  to  put  first  things 
first.  We  caimot  do  that  so  long  as  de- 
fease expenditures  stay  at  an  unneces- 
sarily high  level,  and  that  is  why  I  sup- 
port this  tough-minded  amendment 
which  is  before  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

We  should  not — either  for  economic 
reasons  or  the  pressure  of  domestic 
needs — ^jeopardize  national  security;  on 
that  we  are  agreed.  But  on  one  item 
alone,  the  withdrawal  of  some  troops 
from  Western  Europe  and  Korea,  with- 
drawals which  even  the  administration 
is  coming  closer  to  agreeing  can  be  made 
without  damage  to  our  security  or  that 
of  those  countries  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted, would  virtually  provide  all  the 
savings  required  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  urge  its  adoption^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  covered  this  point 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  am  sure  this 
is  the  way  the  matter  will  figure  out:  If 
we  impose  this  so-called  reduction  now 
of  $5.2  billion,  which  is  In  addition  to 
the  other  reductions  that  the  committee 
has  made  in  the  bill,  it  will  all  have  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  last  6  months  of  the 
present  calendar  year.  It  is  just  a  fact 
of  life  that  we  have  already  let  July  and 
Augxist  pass,  operating  on  a  continuing 
resolution.  As  Senators  know,  that  is  set 


for  the  previous  year's  level.  This  bill 
cannot  possibly  be  finished  and  signed 
by  the  President  in  less  than  a  month 
from  now,  and  that  will  be  3  months  of 
the  time  gone. 

The  appropriation  bills  take  more 
time.  Last  year,  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  became  law, 
I  think,  on  the  22d  of  December.  It  could 
have  been  a  few  days  before  then,  but  it 
was  in  December.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  they  will  know  where  they  are  in 
the  Defense  Department. 

We  cannot  just  r\m  out  as  though  we 
are  catching  an  animal  or  something 
and  do  these  things.  They  have  to  be  set 
in  motion.  So  it  will  take  the  last  6 
months  of  the  year  in  absorbing  this  re- 
duction of  $5.2  billion,  and  that  will  be 
doing  it  at  a  rate  of  $10  billion  a  year, 
in  a  6-month  period. 

There  are  a  milUon  employees,  people 
in  miUtary  uniforms,  contracts  that  are 
in  force,  and  many  thousands  of  civilian 
employees.  The  machine  carmot  be 
stopped  that  fast,  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time. 

A  precedent  was  established  here  a 
few  years  ago.  when  a  cap  was  put  on 
spending,  through  a  resolution.  It  came 
up  at  one  time  in  connection  with  a 
tax  increase.  But  we  started  that  at  the 
then  current  level  of  spending,  and  some 
exceptions  were  made,  and  we  wound  up 
with  approximately  half  of  the  Govern- 
ment excepted  from  this  operation.  The 
war  was  on  then,  and  the  war  is  on  now. 
We  forget  that.  So  I  do  not  think  that 
that  resolution  was  a  realistic  precedent 
as  applied  to  the  present  problem. 

I  would  not  create  a  job  just  to  give  it 
to  some  Individual;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  when  all  this  machinery  is  going 
and  these  people  are  in  jobs,  to  throw 
them  out  Uterally  without  any  decent  no- 
tice and  no  orderly  procedure,  simply 
because  we  want  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  reduction,  is  not  the 
American  life. 

I  have  some  actual  figures  on  this.  Tb 
save  $3.2  bilUon  In  the  defense  payroll 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have 
been  alluding,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cut  direct  civilian  and  military  man- 
power by  approximately  30  percent — 1.2 
million  people  below  the  level  planned 
for  June  30,  1971.  In  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  cut  defense  spending  by  $5.2  bil- 
lion after  the  year  already  is  well  under- 
way, as  I  have  described,  will  be  cutting 
more  than  2  million  jobs — about  1  mil- 
lion in  the  defense  industry  smd  more 
than  a  miUion  in  direct  emplojmient. 

That  is  the  way  the  knife  will  cut  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  and  it  becomes 
law.  It  might  be  said  that  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  beUeve  it  is  correct.  We  asked 
them  to  make  the  calculations,  and  I 
think  we  are  dealing  with  people  who  are 
as  honest  as  they  can  be  with  the  cal- 
culations and  their  estimates.  I  think 
this  is  the  only  evidence  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  what  this  vrill  do  to  these  civilian 
employees,  in  such  a  short  period  of  time, 
with  no  chance  to  get  ready.  There  is  no 
way  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  fashion.  If  it  is 
Just  demanded  that  it  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 


The  only  thing  before  the  Senate  that 
has  been  carefully  weighed  by  a  com- 
mittee, with  a  report  filed  and  a  recom- 
mendation— although  the  other  Senators 
are  very  able  and  very  conscientious — 
the  only  thiirg  before  the  committee,  in  a 
legislative  way  and  according  to  our  gen- 
eral operation  schedule,  is  that  $19  bil- 
lion plus  bill  for  procurement — hard- 
ware, tanks,  ships,  guns,  submarines,  air- 
planes, and  other  things  that  are  neces- 
sary, particularly  for  the  years  ahead. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate:  Let  us  not  go 
off  at  an  angle  here,  not  on  this  bill,  in 
an  effort  to  try  to  change  the  priorities 
that  we  all  want  to  change — but  in  am 
orderly  way — and  do  something  we  will 
have  to  come  back  and  undo  later,  to  the 
great  harm  of  many  citizens,  and  with- 
out saving  money  but  losing  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
impact  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
confused  me  somewhat  initially,  since 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  request 
by  Defense  for  some  $20,585,789,000  for 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  our  briefings  and  hear- 
ings, the  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
able  to  recommend  to  the  full  Senate  a 
reduction  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
request  of  $20,585,789,000  to  a  figure  of 
$19,242,000,000.  This  recommendation 
resulted,  as  I  think  I  can  demonstrate, 
from  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  a  great 
deal  of  tough  questioning,  and  many 
hours  of  study. 

I  have  here  this  morning  the  report  the 
R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  gave  to  the  fuU 
committee  on  the  work  it  did.  We  were 
examining  of  that  $20,585,000,000  re- 
quest, $7,345,000,000  for  research  and 
development,  test,  and  evaluation.  We 
started  to  take  a  look  at  the  budget  re- 
quest back  on  February  3,  with  the  Air 
Force  coming  In  to  discuss  with  us  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  the  ABRES,  or  advanced 
ballistic  reentry  system,  program.  On 
that  same  day,  we  took  a  look  at  the  B-1 
bomber.  We  spent  about  3  hours  on  those 
two  subjects  that  day. 

The  next  day.  February  4,  we  had  the 
Navy  come  In  to  talk  about  the  E-2C. 
The  R.  fc  D.  Subcommittee  had  some 
misgivings  about  what  we  thought  was 
some  duplication  between  the  E-2C  and 
the  AW  ACS  program.  The  same  day  we 
looked  at  the  Aegis  missile  for  3  hours. 
We  devoted  the  entire  day  to  those  two 
subjects. 

On  February  6,  we  met  for  an  hour 
on  the  AWACS  program,  the  airborne 
warning  and  control  system. 

On  February  11,  we  met  for  2  hours 
and  a  half  with  the  Air  Force  on  the 
Minuteman.  asking  questions  and  trying 
to  determine  whether  there  was  any  soft- 
ness in  the  request  that  the  Air  Force 
was  making  for  that  program. 

On  February  12,  we  took  up  a  program 
called  Surface  Effect  Ships,  for  2  hours 
with  the  Navy.  We  ran  across  something 
that  bothered  the  subcommittee  on 
R.  Ik  D.  quite  a  bit.  Tias  Is  a  Joint  pro- 
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gram  between  Commerce  and  Navy,  but 
we  found  that  Commerce  was  squealing 
out  from  funding  its  share  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

On  February  16.  we  looked  at  the 
Army  program  on  advanced  helicopter 
development,  which  figured  strongly  la- 
ter on  in  our  decision  affecting  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter. 

On  February  18,  2  hours  were  spent 
taking  a  good  look  at  the  Cheyenne  It- 
self. 

On  February  19,  we  were  back  with 
an  interesting  problem  in  the  research 
and  development  field,  what  is  known  as 
Minuteman  Rebasing.  Two  hours  were 
spent  on  that. 

Then  moving  to  March  10.  the  Air 
Force  was  questioned  seriously  and  at 
length  for  2  hours  on  the  supersonic 
cruise  armed  decoy,  known  as  SCAD. 

On  March  11.  the  Navy  was  over  to 
talk  about  ULMS.  That  is  a  far-out  pro- 
gram of  the  future  dealing  with  a  new 
submarine  and  a  new  missile,  a  program 
that  last  year  we  were  completely  dis- 
satisfied with  in  the  R.  &  D.  Subcommit- 
tee, resulting  in  a  recommendation  that 
the  program  be  scratched,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. Some  funds  were  then  put  back 
in  conference.  This  year  the  ULMS  pro- 
gram is  beginning  to  msike  more  sense 
to  the  subcommittee.  We  see  it  as  im- 
portant to  our  future  security. 

On  the  same  day.  we  spent  2  hours 
and  a  half  on  the  Mark  48  torpedo. 
This  is  the  torpedo  that  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  was 
very  much  interested  in  because  we  had 
an  intuitive  feeling  that  perhaps  money 
could  be  saved  in  that  area.  This  hope 
actually  caused  me  to  go  to  Antec  in 
the  Caribbean  where  the  Mark  48  tor- 
pedo was  being  tested.  We  spent  4  hours 
on  that  program. 

It  will  be  interesting  for  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  note  that  this  torpedo 
has  now  reached  a  final  testing  stage,  so 
that  the  subcommittee  felt  there  was  no 
answer  but  to  give  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  money  it  needed  to  continue 
with  the  program.  It  is  a  torpedo  of  great 
potential  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

On  March  16,  the  Navy  discussed  with 
us  and  we  questioned  them  on  the  de- 
stroyer helicopter  program.  In  this  area 
we  felt  we  found  a  softness  or  at  least  an 
area  where  we  could  save  money. 

On  March  18,  for  2  hours  and  a  half, 
we  discussed  the  imdersea  surveillance 
system — SOSUS — which  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  later  at  Key  West  at 
one  of  the  SOSUS  schools. 

On  March  18.  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  Navy  came  over  to  tell  us  about  their 
acoustics  warfare  program.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  ASW,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, is  deeply  involved  in  the  future  de- 
fense of  this  country.  The  research  and 
development  subcommittee  spent  much 
time  on  ASW. 

On  March  23,  we  took  up  section  203. 
Ultimately,  many  hours  were  spent  by 
the  staff  and  by  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  this  very  difflcult  problem  of 
section  203.  We  will  have  an  amendmqpt 
to  offer  later  today  on  that. 

On  March  24,  the  Army's  advanced 
ballistic  missile  defense  was  discussed 
for  2  hours. 


On  March  25,  we  reviewed  section  409 
dealing  with  the  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  program.  Visits  were  then  made 
to  Fort  Detrick  and  Edgewood  Arsenal. 

On  March  25,  the  Navy  discussed  the 
advanced  surface  ship  sonar  develop- 
ment, for  an  hour  find  a  half. 

On  March  26,  the  Navy  brought  in 
Admiral  Caldwell  who  is  a  very  distin- 
guished naval  officer  and  very  well  in- 
formed. We  spent  4  hours  discussing 
antisubmarine  warfare.  In  all  the  money 
that  will  be  requested  for  ASW  develop- 
ment, we  found  very  little  that  we  could 
intelligently  and  with  reason  reduce. 

On  March  31  we  spent  up  to  2  hours 
discussing  defense  communications 
planning. 

On  April  1,  we  discussed  nuclear  wea- 
pons effects  research  progrsmis  and 
testing,  for  3  hours. 

On  April  2,  we  dlsciissed  AREA  pro- 
grams for  2  hours  and  a  half. 

On  April  8,  we  discussed  the  Federal 
contract  research  centers,  and  we  visited 
one  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington.  Be- 
havioral and  social  sciences  were  also 
given  a  going  over. 

On  the  following  day.  April  9.  we 
looteed  at  the  SAM/D  program,  on  which 
we  recommended  a  strong  reduction  last 
year.  That  reduction  was  restored  in 
conference,  we  recommend  a  reduction 
this  year  of  $16  million. 

On  April  10.  the  Army's  Pershing 
missile  was  looked  at  and  discussed,  as 
were  the  testing  programs  of  the  serv- 
ices. 

On  April  11,  the  Lance  missile  pro- 
gram to  replace  the  Sergeant  was  ex- 
amined for  2  hours. 

On  April  16,  we  took  up  for  2  hours 
and  a  half  the  highly  controversial  S3A. 
which  is  a  plane  to  fly  off  carriers  in  the 
ASW  program.  Ours  was  a  tough  deci- 
sion on  that  one.  but  we  finally  decided 
to  go  along  with  the  program,  at  least 
for  another  year. 

Finally,  on  April  20.  we  discussed  one 
of  the  programs  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  questioning — the 
STANO  sensor  program. 

The  important  thing  to  realize  is  that 
we  looked  at  many  progrsuns  and  tried  to 
cut  back  on  those  programs.  They  were 
all  discussed  and  evaluated  thoroughly. 
We  cut  no  more  than  we  did  because 
we  found  no  more  to  cut. 

When  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
comes  here,  therefore,  and  talks  about  a 
$5.2  billion  cut.  I  wonder  what  he  ex- 
pects from  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search suid  Development  and  Tactical 
Air  Subcommittee,  headed  by  the  Sena- 
tor fHHn  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  that  have 
spent  mtuiy  hours  trying  to  find  these 
dollars  in  an  intelligent  way  that  the 
Senator  wants  to  cut.  and  to  do  so  with 
something  less  than  mere  intuition. 

I  expect  that  if  the  amendment  car- 
ries, the  Judgment  of  someone  else  will 
be  sup>erlmposed  over  the  Judgment  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  the  amendment 
contemplates  is  that  the  rest  of  the  De- 
fense Department  would  do  exactly  what 
the  Senator's  subcommittee  did.  "Hie 
subcommittee  made  a  cut  of  8  or  7  per- 
cent in  the  procurement  bill.  We  want 
the  same  kind  of  cut  in  the  rest  of  the 
Defense  Department  budget. 
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Mr.  MdNTYRE.  But  the  amendment 
does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
believe  there  should  be  a  whole  series  of 
areas  in  which  the  Defense  Department 
budget  could  be  cut.  It  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  research  or  procurement.  I  will 
show  that  in  a  moment.  That  would  be 
at  the  option  of  the  Defense  Department 
itself. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  This  is  proposed  after 
the  long  hours  we  spent  in  sutwommittee 
thus  far  this  year.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  appropriate  if  the  amendment  had 
exempted  research  and  development. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  feel  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  must  be  aware  of 
this.  I  am  not  sure  how  much  deeper  we 
can  cut  on  a  technologicsd  basis.  That 
area  is  so  important. 

I  feel  that  I  should  point  out  the  long 
hours  of  work  that  the  subcommittees 
have  spent  on  this  matter  since  Febru- 
ary to  the  point  where  it  dcaninated  our 
time.  It  is  almost  the  first  of  September 
now.  We  have  been  in  executive  session 
time  and  time  again  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  quonuns. 

A  lot  of  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  who  is  an  excellent 
chairman,  fair,  Impartial,  and  hard 
nosed. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  aware  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion. The  Senator  knows  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  a  reputation  of  being  on  the  line 
on  this  matter.  This  is  a  rock  bottom 
budget.  Yet,  somehow  or  other  we  foimd 
$1.3  billion  to  cut.  That  does  not  seem 
to  be  inconsequential.  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  exactly  the  H 
point.  If  the  Senator's  subcommittee  can 
find  $1.3  bUlion  or  7  percent  in  procure- 
ment to  cut,  the  Defense  Department 
can  find  $3.9  billion  to  cut  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  operations  for  a  total 
reduction  of  7  percent.  They  should  be 
hard  nosed  and  disciplined.  They  should 
be  required  to  make  the  hard  choices. 
That  Is  all  we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Then  the  appropri- 
ate time  to  bring  up  the  amendment 
would  be  when  the  appropriation  bill  is 
here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  will  be  2  months 
later.  We  will  then  really  have  a  time 
problem  in  making  the  cut. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  or  such  time  as  the  Senator 

from  Maine  may  use. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  Is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
before  us  now  for  consideration  Is  an 
amendment  which  would  impose  a  flat 
percentage  reduction  on  the  defense 
budget.  The  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment seek  to  accomplish  indirectly  that 
which  they  failed  to  do  by  direct  means. 
I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  there 
are  items  in  the  bill  that  I  did  not  want 
to  see  included.  I  also  agreed  to  a  num- 
ber of  reductions  during  the  markup 
which  caused  me  some  dismay.  While  I 
felt  very  strongly  that  certain  programs 
should  not  be  cut,  I,  too,  recognize  not 
only  the  need  but  the  demand  for  re- 
ducing Federal  expenditures. 

But,  Mr.  President,  imlike  the  arbi- 
trary cut  as  proposed  in  this  amendment. 


the  committee  reductions  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  sound  justification  and  after 
a  thorough  and  painstaking  analysis  of 
the  budget  submission. 

A  $5.2  billion  cut  on  this  bill  that  has 
been  so  thoroughly  explored  and  so  thor- 
oughly explained  by  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
is  in  my  opinion  a  dangerous  way  of 
legislating.  With  the  continuing  resolu- 
tions going  on,  the  prospect  of  this  cut. 
if  it  were  to  go  through,  would  mean  not 
only  a  $5  billion  cut.  but  could  mean  a 
$10  billion  cut. 

This  is  a  national  security  matter.  I  am 
sure  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  as  security  minded  as  the 
rest  of  us.  If  he  could  sit  at  the  table  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  under  the 
direction  of  its  distinguished  chairman, 
and  realize  how  thoroughly  we  studied 
every  item  and  how  we  examined  the 
expenditures  in  previous  years,  he  would 
know  that  there  has  already  been  a  siz- 
able cut  and  I  am  sure  he  would  better 
understand  how  I  feel  about  it. 

We  see  a  concerted  effort  here  to  nul- 
lify the  committee  system  which  in  the 
end  would  lead  to  the  U.S.  Senate  be- 
coming a  legislative  quagmire. 

An  across-the-board  percentage  re- 
duction does  little  to  enhance  public 
confidence  in  the  legislative  process. 

In  my  Judgment  the  issues  underlying 
the  thrust  of  this  amendment  have  al- 
ready been  subjected  to  very  serious  con- 
sideration. I  see  no  way  to  justify  a  re- 
duction of  $5.2  billion,  and  I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  such  a  cut  would  have  a 
most  serious  impact  on  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  President,  I  abhor  war  as  do  we 
all,  and  I  join  every  citizen  in  the  Nation 
in  begrudging  the  resources  that  must  be 
allocated  for  defense.  If  we  are  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Defense  budget,  I  submit  that  this 
be  done  in  a  more  rational  and  respon- 
sible manner.  There  is  no  way  of  justify- 
ing the  cut  as  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment. To  me  it  represents  a  substitute 
for  sound  judgment  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  one  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  who  is  more  economy 
minded  than  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
think  this  is  well  known. 

I  am  troubled,  however,  always  when 
an  across-the-board  cut  is  proposed. 

I  will  have  to  vote  against  the  pro- 
posal. While  I  would  like  to  see  a  $5  bil- 
lion cut.  and  I  hope  this  will  come  to  us 
before  very  long.  I  think  it  is  a  danger- 
ous way  to  act  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  floor  rather  than  to  take 
the  committee's  recommendations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  a  splendid 
statement. 

OROEB    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  a 
brief  quorum  call  on  divided  time,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Last  February,  I  called  for  a  new  real- 
ism in  our  defense  budget.  Today,  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  begin  to  implement 
this  recommendation. 

The  Proxmire-Mathias  amendment 
provides  for  a  sensible  ceiling  on  Penta- 
gon expenditures.  It  reduces  total  de- 
fense outlays  by  about  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  already  cut  the  military  author- 
ization bill.  It  is  a  major  contribution  to 
the  fight  against  infiation  and  a  first 
step  toward  reordering  our  national 
priorities. 

Just  a  short  while  ago,  the  President 
vetoed  significant  education  and  housing 
bills  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too 
infiationary.  But  miUtary  expenditures 
are  the  most  infiationary  of  all  Grovern- 
ment  expenditures  because  they  do  not 
supply  Americans  with  any  of  the  goods 
and  services  they  desire.  In  fact,  when 
the  military  budget  gets  high  enough,  as 
in  World  War  n,  we  require  a  sweeping 
system  of  controls  to  keep  the  prices 
down.  Thus,  a  reduction  in  military 
spending  is  an  effective  way  to  fight  in- 
fiation. 

But  there  are  even  more  pressing 
reasons  to  reduce  and  reallocate  military 
spending.  Every  American  knows  what 
these  reasons  are — crime,  poverty,  pol- 
lution; inadequate  schools,  inadequate 
housing,  inadequate  transportation.  The 
$5  billion  saved  by  this  amendment  could 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  these  do- 
mestic problems. 

Of  course,  no  reduction  in  defense  out- 
lays would  be  acceptable  if  it  Impaired 
our  national  security.  But  this  7  percent 
reduction  does  not  do  so.  There  are  many 
areas  where  substantial  cuts  can  be  made 
without  jeopardizing  oiu-  military  pos- 
ture. 

The  most  obvious  area  is  manpower. 
Twenty-five  years  after  World  War  II, 
for  example,  we  continue  to  deploy  320,- 
000  troops  in  Europe  and  250,000  of  their 
dependents  at  a  yearly  cost  estimated  to 
run  between  $12  and  $15  billion.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  all  these  troops  be  with- 
drawn. Some  must  remain  to  demon- 
strate to  both  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  that  any  confiict  in  Western  Europe 
will  inevitably  involve  the  military  might 
of  the  United  States.  But  we  should  with- 
draw a  substantial  number  of  these 
troops,  and  let  the  increasingly  prosper- 
ous nations  of  Western  Europe  contribute 
more  to  their  own  defense. 

I  tliink  this  would  really  follow  the 
recommendations  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  14  ye«u^  ago.  He  suggested 
the  United  States  should  consider  with- 
drawing 2V2  divisions  from  Western 
Europe. 

What  has  happened  in  the  meantime. 


particularly  the  improved  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Fed- 
eral RepubUc  of  Germany,  demonstrates 
that  we  should  consider  reduction  of  the 
number  of  troops  we  have  in  Western 
Europe. 

And  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  other  Senators 
have  pointed  out,  we  should  secure 
larger  contributions  for  support  of  the 
troops  that  remain  from  the  West  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  this  way  we  could  re- 
duce our  military  budget,  but  also  main- 
tain our  responsibility  to  the  coimtries  of 
Western  Europe. 

In  Korea  we  have  two  full  divisions 
totalling  56,000  men.  As  the  administra- 
tion itself  is  begirming  to  recognize,  this 
is  a  much  larger  force  than  necessary 
for  our  national  security.  For  almost  20 
years  we  have  armed  and  trained  the 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $3  bilUon.  That  army  should 
be  capable  of  meeting  any  threat  from 
the  North.  We  need  only  deploy  a  small 
number  of  troops — if  smy  at  all — to  dem- 
onstrate our  commitment  to  South  Ko- 
rea's independence. 

I  was  heartened  by  statements  relat- 
ing to  the  Vice  President's  trip  to  South 
Korea  which  indicate  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  for  a  reduction  in  the  nmnber 
of  the  American  troops  in  South  Korea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Substantial  savings 
can  also  be  obtained  by  a  closer  examin- 
ation of  our  naval  needs.  At  present  we 
maintain  a  fleet  of  15  attack  carrier  task 
forces,  even  though  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  have  a  single  attack  carrier,  and  also 
has  far  fewer  overseas  bases  than  we  do. 
Charles  Schultze,  the  former  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  indicated  in 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  that  the  size  of  our  carrier 
fleet  was  the  most  questionable  item  in 
the  military  budget.  Tlie  cost  of  each  task 
force,  which  includes  the  aircraft  carrier 
plus  supporting  ships  is  about  $400  mil- 
Uon  per  year.  This  is  more  than  the 
budget  request  for  the  entire  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  Including  the 
Senate,  the  House,  the  Capitol,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  the  General  Accoimting 
Office — all  the  salaries  and  other  costs. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Schultze  suggested,  the  rea- 
son we  have  15  attack  carrier  forces  may 
be  purely  historical. 

In  the  Washington  Naval  Disarmament 
Treaty  of  1921,  the  U.S.  Navy  allotted  16 
capltol  ships. '  All  during  the  nlneteen- 
twentles  and  thirties,  the  navy  had  15  bat- 
tleships. Since  1941  (with  tempoi^ry  ex- 
ception of  a  few  years  during  the  Korean 
War)  It  has  had  15  attack  carriers,  the 
■modern"  capital  ship.  Missions  and  '•con- 
tingencies" have  changed  sharply  over  the 
last  45  years.  But  this  particular  force  level 
has  not. 

Clearly,  when  an  attack  carrier  task 
force  costs  $400  million  each  year,  it 
needs  more  than  an  historical  justifica- 
tion. If,  as  Secretary  Laird  recently  an- 
noimced,  we  are  not  policemen  of  the 
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world,   do   we   reaUy   need    15   attack 

carriers?  ,     ,^  ..  ^ 

Another  questionable  item  xn  tne 
Navy's  budget  is  the  antisubmarine  war- 
fare carriers.  Former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  conceded  that  this  is  "a 
relatively  high  cost  system  in  relation  to 
its  effectiveness."  It  can  only  be  made 
more  effective  at  great  expense,  and 
therefore  its  deployment  should  be 
promptly  reexamined. 

DOD  should  also  examine  whether 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are  pres- 
ently planing  to  procure  tactical  aircraft 
which  use  far  more  sophisticated  and  ex- 
pensive equipment  than  is  really  neces- 
sary. There  is  a  danger  that  both  services 
are  paying  exorbitant  amoimts  for 
••gold-plated"  new  planes  which  perform 
only  marginaUy  better  than  their  prede- 
cessors. At  a  time  when  austerity  is  the 
watchword,  this  seems  a  good  place  to 
start  hp<ng  austere. 

..e  are  many  other  items  I  could 
i  or.t.  UJ.  ranging  from  the  new  manned 
bomber  to  the  Pentagons  $39  million 
public  relations  budget. 

That  public  relations  budget  is  $3  mu- 
Uon  more  than  the  administration  re- 
quest imder  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Certainly,  we  should  take  a  hard  look 
at  this  ordering  of  priorities. 

Obviously  we  have  responsibilities 
around  the  world,  but  in  the  past  we 
have  been  willing  to  accept  these  re- 
sponsibilities and  continue  them  without 
the  appropriate  review  of  both  our  com- 
mitments and  the  weapons  needed  to 
meet  them.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
be  so  casual. 

I  feel  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  which 
is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias>  Is  responsible 
and  thoughtful,  and  that  it  fiUfllls  our 
responsibility  to  provide  for  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  without 
ignoring  our  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
the  pending  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. Let  me  name  a  few: 

First,  this  is  not  the  appropriate  legis- 
lation for  such  an  amendment.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  if  it  had  been  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  section  501  of  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
1970,  impo^g  a  limitation  of  fiscal  year 
1971  budget  outlays.  This  bUl  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  June  22. 

Second,  it  is  too  late  to  impose  a 
limitation  of  this  magnitude.  We  are  now 
nearly  2  months  into  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  could 
not  establish  the  necessary  administra- 
tive and  management  machinery  that 
would  be  required  for  an  orderly  imple- 
mentation of  such  a  limitation. 

Tlie  amendment  does  not  reflect  the 
fact  that  the  fiscal  1971  estimated  out- 
lays for  military  functions  of  $71.2  bil- 
lion represents  a  reduction  of  $6.7  billMn 
below  the  fiscal  1969  level  and  $5.3  bil- 
Uon  below  the  fiscal  1970  level. 
The  amendment  does  not  reflect  the 
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fact  that  we  are  stUl  involved  in  a  major 
war  and  the  tremendous  cost  of  inflation. 
When  stated  in  flscal  1969  dollars,  the 
flscal  year  1971  estimate  for  military 
functions  outlays  is  $65.3  bUlion— a  re- 
duction of  $12.6  billion  below  the  flscal 
1969  level  and  $6.5  bilUon  below  the  fls- 
cal year  1970  level. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  have 
failed  to  recognize  that  the  fiscal  year 
1971  estimate  of  $71.2  bUlion  for  military 
functions  outlays  includes  approximately 
$26.5  biUion  to  Uquidate  obligations  in- 
curred pursuant  to  authority  granted  in 
previous  years  and  in  July  and  Augiist 
under  the  authority  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  want  to  discuss  this  point 
in  detail. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  state: 

It  cuts  approximately  7  percent  below  the 
amount  proposed  In  the  budget. 


I  might  add  that  this  alone  is  sufficient 
reason  for  the  amendment  to  be  rejected, 
but,  in  addition,  it  must  le  borne  in  mind 
that  the  amendment,  in  its  application, 
will  force  far  greater  reductions.  As  I 
stated.  $26.5  bUlion  of  the  $71.2  bUlion 
represents  funds  that  are  required  to  Uq- 
uidate obUgations  that  have  been  in- 
curred pursuant  to  the  authority  granted 
in  appropriations  for  prior  fiscal  years 
and  for  the  months  of  July  and  August 
under  the  authority  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

These  are  bUls  the  Government  owes, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  cannot 
take  any  action  to  make  a  reduction  in 
these  funds.  When  this  $26.5  biUion  is 
eliminated  from  the  total  of  $71.2  bU- 
lion. we  have  $44.5  bUlion  left  that  is 
subject  to  some  degree  of  control  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  proposed  $5.2  biUion  reduction 
woxUd  have  to  be  made  in  this  remaining 
$44.5  bUlion— a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 12  percent.  To  make  reductions 
of  this  magnitude  would  completely 
wreck  our  defense  posture. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  state 
further: 

There  are  numerous  precedents  for  gen- 
er»l  cuts  or  limitations  on  spending  for  both 
mUltary  and  civilian  programs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  instances  cited  are 
not  a  precedent  for  a  limitation  on  the 
outlays  for  speciflp  programs  for  one  de- 
partment of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  However,  there  is  a  prece- 
dent for  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  impose 
such  a  limitation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Act  for  flscal  year  1953,  as  it  passed 
the  other  body,  included  a  limitation  of 
$46  bUUon  on  the  expenditures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  amendment 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  and  the  con- 
ference committee  accepted  the  Senate 
position  on  the  matter.  It  was  not  a 
workable  procedure  for  flscal  year  1953 
and  it  is  not  a  workable  procedure  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  20.  1970,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  concluded  5  weeks 
of  hearings  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  flscal  year 
1971.    We    heard    155    witnesses.    The 


printed  hearings  wUl  total  more  than 
4,300  pages.  _,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  mUiute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It  was 
on  the  first  day  of  these  hearings,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  in  joint  session  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  that  Secretary 
Laird  clearly  stated  the  challenge  we 
must  consider  in  enactUag  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  He  said: 

As  we  reduce  our  defense  spending  and 
move  further  Into  negotiations,  we  should 
have  no  illusions  about  the  current  state  of 
world  affairs.  I  am  obliged  to  report  to  you, 
for  example,  that  the  Soviet  Union  U  not 
making  similar  reductions  In  Its  defense 
budget.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pulling 
abreast  of  us  In  many  major  areas  of  mili- 
tary strength  and  ahead  of  us  In  others.  The 
Soviets  are  continuing  the  rapid  deployment 
of  major  strategic  offensive  weapons  systems 
at  a  rate  that  could,  by  the  mld-1970's,  place 
us  in  a  second-rate  strategic  position  with 
regard  to  the  future  security  of  the  Free 
World. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  amendment  would  hasten  the 
day  when  we  would  find  ourselves  in  this 
second-rate  strategic  position.  I  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  adoption 
of  this  proposed  amendment  woiUd  be 
the  blueprint  to  making  the  United 
States  a  second-rate  power  to  Russia.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
^Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
support  the  amendment,  without  neces- 
sarUy — and  aU  of  us  are  in  the  same  po- 
sition— knowing  what  wiU  flnaUy  come 
out  of  conference.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  less  than  the  $5.2  biUion  now  contem- 
plated when  it  comes  out  of  conference, 
if  it  is  adopted.  ^ 

My  reason  for  supporting  this  amend- 
ment is  that  we  must  readjust  our  na- 
tional priorities  If  we  are  not  to  sacrifice 
domestic  tranquUUty  to  a  foreign  war. 
The  people  had  a  chance  to  vote  for  guns 
or  butter  on  a  tax  reform  bill,  and  they 
decided  not  to  pay  the  bUl  for  both.  We 
face  now  a  deficit  which  may  run  as 
high  as  $10  biUion.  We  should  not  pro- 
vide such  disproportionately  large  sums 
for  the  defense  budget. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  faced  with  no 
choice  except  to  readjust  our  priorities 
on  a  broad  scale,  which  this  amendment 
requires,  because  we  simply  must  devote 
more  money  to  cities,  schools,  health, 
ecology,  and  many  other  priorities 
needed  at  this  time.  I  shall  support  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  vote  is  the  test  vote 
of  1970  on  economy  in  Government. 
Here  is  the  test  vofe  on  Government 
spending.  This  amgpdment,  if  adopted, 
would  cut  spenSIng  far  more  than  the 
combined  increases  in  the  President's 
budgets  in  all  appropriation  bUls  passed 
by  the  Congress  to  date.  It  would  reduce 
spending  far  more  sharply  than  the 
Nixon  vetoes  would  reduce  it. 
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The  vote  today  wUl  really  separate  the 
big  spenders  and  those  who  are  fiscaUy 
responsible.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said  so  eloquently,  this  is  the  pri- 
orities amendment. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  of  this  morn- 
ing, on  its  front  page,  under  '•Washing- 
ton Wire,"  states: 

AdminUtratlon  Insiders  now  concede  the 
possibility  of  a  deficit  lurching  to  $10  billion 
or  »15  binion  this  fiscal  year— far  beyond  the 
official  projection  of  $1.3  bUlion;  the  deficit 
for  July  was  $6.7  billion,  against  $3.1  bllUon 
for  July  of  last  year.  But  further  sizable 
spending  cuts  are  near-Impossible;  the  Ad- 
ministration is  locked  into  spending  com- 
mitments. 

That  means  two  things:  It  means  we 
cannot  have  the  kind  of  educational 
programs,  the  kind  of  housing  programs, 
the  kind  of  antipollution  programs  that 
we  all  feel  are  necessary  for  our  country, 
and  in  1972  the  situation  is  going  to  be 
even  more  difficult.  We  are  told  that 
without  mUitary  spending  cuts  the 
deficit  could  then  be  $15  bUlion  to  $25 
blUion. 

This  amendment  is  not  an  amendment 
which  vrill  weaken  our  security.  The  fact 
is— and  this  has  not  been  disputed;  we 
have  checked  it  and  double -checked  it — 
that  the  Russians  are  spending  17  biUion 
rubles,  roughly  the  equivalent  of  $20  bU- 
lion. Translated  Uito  the  comparative 
cost  of  living  between  their  country  and 
oiu^s,  it  is  going  to  spend  $40  bUlion 
American  purchasing  power  dollars  on 
its  military.  So  this  amendment  would 
provide  that  we  would  stiU  spend  $26 
biUion  more  than  the  Russians  spend. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  areas 
where  this  cut  can  be  made.  One  would 
think,  to  listen  to  the  opponents,  that 
there  is  no  fat  in  the  mUitary  budget, 
that  the  entire  cut  would  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  substantive  programs.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  excessive,  redundant 
bases,  over  400  major  bases,  scattered 
around  the  world.  We  had  a  documen- 
tation by  a  distinguished  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  last  Thursday  night  on 
waste  and  fat  in  procurement,  which  he 
called  a  mess,  and  in  which  he  said  we 
were  overspending  and  in  which  he  indi- 
cated the  obvious  cure  would  be  to  have 
less  money  avaUable  to  the  Pentagon  for 
procurement. 

We  have  a  manpower  situation  that 
has  become  a  disgrace  with  12  men  in 
supply  and  support  for  every  one  in  com- 
bat— the  worst  ratio  ui  the  history  of 
warfare. 

We  have  a  European  commitment,  25 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  n.  with 
320,000  American  troops  stUl  stationed  in 
Europe,  and  no  convincing  case  made 
that  we  cannot  withdraw  50,000  or 
100,000  of  those  troops. 

We  are  stiU  voting  in  terms  of  spend- 
ing for  a  two-plus  war  strategj ,  although 
the  administration  accepts,  they  say,  a 
one-plus  war  strategy.  AntUysis  by  the 
Brookings  Institute  shows  that  we  could 
have  some  $9  biUion  a  year  if  we  actu- 
aUy  foUowed  the  one-plus  war  strategy 
which  the  administration  says  it  is  fol- 
lowing. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Penta- 
gon has  been  spending  some  $40  mUUon 
a  year  in  pubUc  relations. 


This  amendment,  if  it  were  entirely 
concentrated — ^we  are  not  assuming  it 
shoiUd  be,  but  if  it  were  entirely  concen- 
trated in  the  strategic  arms  area,  would 
mean  that  we  could  stUl  beef  up  our  nu- 
clear weapons  from  4.200  fuU  nuclear 
loads  to  7,000  within  the  next  5  years. 
This  would  mean  that  instead  of  having 
10  times  the  number  of  such  weapons 
necessary  to  devastate  Russia,  kUl  75 
miUion  Russians  and  knock  out  75  per- 
cent of  its  industry,  we  would  have  15 
times  as  many.  The  bUl  itself,  un- 
amended, contemplates  we  should  have 
20  times  as  many.  We  are  not  saying  the 
entire  savings  should  be  in  that  area,  but 
that  option  would  be  left  open  to  the 
Pentagon. 

StiU  not  mentioned  are  a  speedup  in 
the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  or  a  slow- 
down in  the  rotating  of  troops  and  offi- 
cers, or  the  adoption  of  uniform  account- 
ing standards,  legislation  for  which  we 
have  passed,  and  which  Admiral  Rick- 
over  says  could  save  us  $2  bUlion  a  year. 
Nor,  Mr.  President,  have  we  mentioned 
the  $8  to  $10  biUion  a  year  in  surplus 
supplies  sold  off  at  a  few  cents  on  the 
doUar,  equal  to  20  to  25  percent  of  aU  the 
supplies  we  buy. 

This  is  the  kind  of  waste  we  are  per- 
mitting to  continue  in  the  Pentagon, 
without  providing  the  discipline  that 
Congress  could  provide — the  one  real  au- 
thority and  check  we  have  to  require 
efficiency  in  mUitary  operations,  and  re- 
quire an  end  to  the  redundancy  of  weap- 
ons and  the  kind  of  manpower  and  ma- 
teriel waste  from  which  we  have  suffered 
so  much. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  would  accomplish.  I  j^eld 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator's 
time  exhausted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Three  minutes? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  For  several  months 
now,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  on 
this  fioor  about  the  state  of  the  finances 
of  this  country,  and  even  more  has  been 
said  by  the  executive  branch  and  others 
about  the  spendthrift  Congress. 

We  have  had  three  vetoes  of  major 
biUs  relating  to  domestic  affairs — ^very 
important  domestic  affairs:  education, 
housing,  water  and  sewers,  and  so  on. 
The  amount  by  which  those  bUls  as 
passed  by  Congress  exceeded  the  amoimt 
acceptable  to  the  President,  as  I  recaU 
it,  was  something  less  than  $1.5  bUlion. 
Because  of  that,  because  we  passed  biUs 
exceeding  the  President's  requests  by 
approximately  $1.5  blUion,  nearly  every 
day  there  is  published  an  article  inspired 
by  some  member  of  the  executive  brsuich 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  spendthrift 
Congress,  an  irresponsible  and  wasteful 
Congress. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  be  respon- 
sible, in  this  body,  without  taking  into 


account  the  condition  of  our  finances 
and  the  needs  of  our  country,  without 
having  to  make  decisions  with  regard  to 
the  priorities.  That  Is  what  is  important, 
and  most  important,  to  our  country. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  given 
more  attention  to  this  aspect  of  our  af- 
fairs than  nearly  any  other  Member  in 
this  body.  His  committee  on  the  economic 
report  has  had  very  fine  hearings,  with 
the  finest  minds  in  this  country.  He  has 
made  efforts,  and  I  have  supported  them, 
to  cut  specific  items  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  the  ABM  and  others,  and  we  have 
lost.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  vaUd 
reason  for  not  cutting  the  ABM,  although 
I  have  not  yet  found  <Kie.  I  have  not  ever 
seen  a  good  reason.  But  the  Senate 
thought  otherwise. 

Now  the  Senate  is  turning  to  the  last 
resort,  which  is  to  say,  in  effect,  "If  you 
wUl  not  accept  specific  cuts,  this  is  a  gen- 
eral cut,"  and  leave  it  up  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  administration  as  to  where 
the  reductions  should  be  applied;  because 
there  are  many  activities  carried  on  by 
the  MiUtary  Establishment  where  reduc- 
tions coiUd  be  effected.  With  resjject  to 
persormel   and   foreign   bases,   for   ex- 
ample,  there  au-e  hundreds  of  foreign 
bases,  and  I  am  quite  sure  a  third  of  them 
could  be  closed  without  the  slightest  ef- 
fect upon  our  security.  They  are  simply 
held  on  and  kept  in  operation  through 
inertia.  They  were  created  during  a  pe- 
riod of  tension  in  the  days  of  Stalin,  and 
in  a  big  biu-eaucracy,  there  just  is  not 
enough  initiative  and  interest  to  close 
them.  So  they  go  on,  with  thousands  of 
people  stationed  in  remote  places  around 
the  world.  Most  of  those  places  are  rather 
pleasant  places  in  which  to  Uve,  so  they 
are  hard  to  give  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Two  more  minutes? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  I  think  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  the  only  way  left  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's criticism  about  a  spendthrift  Con- 
gress. If  we  could  pass  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
we  would  certainly  bring  the  amounts 
which  have  been  voted  by  this  Congress 
back  into  line  with  the  Presidents  overaU 
budget  requests.  I  have  not  figured  it  out 
to  the  doUar,  but  I  know  it  would  make  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  bringing 
the  overaU  expenditures  down  to  or  below 
the  President's  requests;  and  I  do  not 
have  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  a  cut 
could  be  absorbed  in  the  various  activ- 
ities of  the  mUitary  without  any  substan- 
tial effect  upon  the  security  of  the 
country. 

The  President's  own  poUcy  recently,  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  the  SALT  talks, 
if  I  interpret  it  properly,  is  an  effort  to 
bring  about  detente,  to  bring  about  a 
lessening  of  tension  and  better  relations 
with  the  Russians.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  would  be  more  impressive  as  a 
contribution  to  that  overall  effort  of 
bringing  about  better  relations  with  the 
Russians  than  a  cut  in  miUtary  expendi- 
tures. It  would  be  a  signal  to  the  Russians 
that  we  are  not  determined  to  press  the 
arms  race  on  and  on  and  on,  with  the 
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only  logical  explanation  being  that  we 
expect  to  have  a  confrontation  sooner 
or  later,  and  we  are  getting  prepared 
for  it. 

I  do  not  think  tliis  would  in  any  serious 
way  weaken  us,  but  it  would  be  a  sign  to 
the  world  and  to  the  Russians  that  it  is 
now  our  intention  to  move  toward  a  re- 
laxation of  tensions  in  international 
relations. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  me  just  a  moment,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a 

cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  No.  862 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WhUe  the  Senator  is 
doing  that,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  do  the  same? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not 
have  the  time,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
the  cry  in  this  debate  for  a  reordering 
of  priorities.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  referred  to  his  pro- 
posal as  the  "priorities"  amendment. 
This  would  seem  to  assume  and  suggest 
that  there  has  been  no  reordering  of 
priortUes.  I  want  to  take  just  a  moment 
to  remind  the  Senate  and  those  who  are 
following  this  debate  that  imder  the 
Nixon  administration  we  have  already 
witnessed  dramatic  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

In  1961,  the  Federal  grant  was  spend- 
ing 48  percent  of  the  budget  on  defense. 
In  1969.  we  were  spending  44  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  on  defense.  But  the 
fiscal  1971  budget,  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  allocates  not  48  percent,  not 
44  percent,  but  only  37  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  for  national  defense. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  over  20  years 
that  any  administration  has  allocated 
more  money  in  the  budget  for  human 
needs  and  resources  than  for  defense. 
This  administration  has  already  cut  de- 
fense spending  nearly  $12  billion  below 
the  level  of  the  last  Johnson  administra- 
tatlon  year.  But  there  is  a  limit  and  we 
must  not  cut  below  the  minimum  abso- 
lutely essential  for  national  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
has  .5  minutes  remaining. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  al- 
ready made  it  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  pending  amendment  would  decimate 
the  defense  budget  in  a  most  unfortunate 
and  irresponsible  way.  I  wish  to  take  but 
a  moment  of  the  Senates  time  to  join 
with  him  In  opposition  to  this  ill-con- 
ceived amendment. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment in  no  way  suggests  opposition  to 
the  full  exercise  of  congressional  resppn- 
sibillty  in  limiting  defense  expenditure 
to  the  minimum  level  consistent  with  the 


requirements  for  a  sound  approach  to  our 
national  security.  It  is.  Mr.  President, 
foolish  in  the  extreme  to  believe  that 
the  issue  before  us  is  one  of  congression- 
al responsibility  or  the  ordering  of  our 
national  priorities  or  the  promotion  of 
economy  in  Government.  There  is  no 
necessary  relationship  between  these  ob- 
jectives, worthy  in  themselves  and  de- 
serving of  support,  and  the  amendment 
before  us. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear:  The  exer- 
cize of  our  responsibilities,  the  order- 
ing of  our  priorities  and  the  effort  to 
assure  economy  must  be  based  on  care- 
ful, deliberate,  and  prudent  limitation  on 
expenditure  of  the  sort  that  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Commitee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  committee  has,  as  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  examined  every  line  in  the 
Procurement   Act  and  brought  to  the 
fioor    a    measure    that    is    $1.3    billion 
less  than  the  House  version  of  the  act. 
It  has  acted  with  care  and  discretion 
that  contrasts  sharply  with  the  careless 
and  hea\-y-handed  approach  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  It  is  not,  Mr.  President, 
an  exercise  of  our  responsibility  to  order 
a  budget  cut  whose  impact  we  cannot 
even  begin  to  assess,  much  less  support 
with  careful  argument.  It  is.  I  believe,  a 
derrogation  of  responsibility.  By  failing 
to  request  specific  budget  cuts,  the  wis- 
dom of  which  could  be  argued,  we  are 
being   asked  to   give  to  the   executive 
branch  the  sole  authority   to  spend — 
wisely  or  unwisely — whatever  arbitrary 
figure  a  random  guess  has  placed  before 
us.  If  a  $5  billion  cut  cannot  be  defended 
on  a  program  by  program  basis,  it  can- 
not be  defended  in  the  aggregate.  Ob- 
scuring the  effect  of  our  action  is  no 
substitute  for  precise  argument. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  it  is  naive 
to  believe,  as  apparently  some  do,  that 
the  answer  to  waste  and  inefficiency  lies 
in  reducing  the  fimds  available  to  be 
spent.  There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
waste  and  ineCBciency  will  not  continue 
at  a  lower  spending  level,  or  even  to 
suppose  that  the  percentage  of  funds 
spent  unwisely  will  decline  as  the  budget 
declines. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
to  assure  that  imnecessary  programs  are 
not  funded,  and  the  first  step  in  achiev- 
ing this  result  is  to  identify  which  pro- 
grams are  imnecessary  or  unwise.  We 
have  tried  to  do  that  in  committee.  We 
have  considered  amendments  that  identi- 
fied programs  to  which  some  Senators 
objected  and,  after  careful  debate,  we 
have  sustained  them.  The  pending 
amendment  is  nothing  more  than  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  failure  of  its  sponsors 
to  convince  the  Senate  that  there  are 
programs  whose  deletion  would  leave  our 
national  security  unimpaired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  many  supporters  of  the 
pending  amendment  have  participated  in 
an  effort  to  determine  which  defense 
programs  can  be  canceled  or  deferred. 
Failing  to  argue  that  the  results  of  their 
research  have  convinced  them — and 
ought  to  convince  the  Senate — to  enact 


specific  cuts,  they  have  come  to  the  floor 
with  an  amendment  that  casts  doubt  on 
the  confidence  with  which  they  support 
their  own  findings.  I  am  referring  here 
to  the  desultory  report  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law.  Had 
the  recommendations  of  that  report  been 
intended  seriously  to  assist  Congress  in 
enacting  sensible  legislation,  it  is  those 
recommendations — program  by  pro- 
gram— that  would  be  before  us  now,  and 
not  an  ill-considered  amendment  that 
would  impact  on  programs  covering 
several  fiscal  years  and  affecting  at  least 
10  billion  dollars  in  obligational  author- 
ity. 

I  would  welcome  any  effort,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  bring  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  serious  recommenda- 
tions to  limit  defense  expenditures  on 
which  we  may  exercise  our  constitutional 
authority.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do  in 
our  continuing  effort  to  provide  for  an 
adequate  level  of  national  security  for 
a  minimum  defense  budget.  The  pending 
amendment,  far  from  advancing  these 
objectives,  is  but  an  irresponsible  cari- 
cature of  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  will  have  to  leave  the  Chamber  for  a 
short  time  following  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment.  I  wish  to  announce 
my  support  of  the  amendment  worked 
out  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire which  he  will  offer,  and  which  I 
think  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  a  $5.2  bil- 
lion cut  in  Defense  spending  for  this 
fiscal  year,  as  proposed  by  amendment 
No.  861,  we  had  better  recognize  that 
we  may  well  be  talking  about  weU  over       >< 
2  million  jobs  by  next  June  30. 
Let  us  consider  a  few  facts. 
Fiscal  year  1971  is  already  well  along — 
we  are  at  the  end  of  the  second  month, 
with  10  months  remaining.  And  it  will 
be  some  time  yet  before  this  bill  is  en- 
acted into  law. 

Just  about  half  of  the  Defense  budget 
for  this  fiscal  year  is  for  the  military 
and  civilian  payroll;  the  other  half  is 
for  purchase  of  goods  and  contractual 
services. 

Fiscal  year  1971  spending  for  pur- 
chases is  already  largely  determined — 
it  will  result  from  contracts  already  in 
existence,  made  in  prior  years  or  in  July 
and  August  of  this  year.  A  very  small 
Eimount  of  fiscal  year  1971  spending  will 
result  from  purchase  contracts  to  be  en- 
tered into  in  the  next  10  months.  In  fact, 
I  am  advised  that  to  cut  purchase  spend- 
ing by  $2  billion  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  the  Department  will  have  to  cut 
back  by  about  $12  billion  on  new  con- 
tracts— and  this  in  turn  vnl\  cut  indus- 
try workload  by  about  one-third,  the 
equivalent  of  about  a  million  jobs,  by 
next  June. 

This  would  leave  about  $3.2  billion  In 
spending  cuts  to  be  achieved  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  military  personnel 
and  direct  civilian  employment  of  the  De- 
partment. Once  again,  we  must  recognize 
that  there  Is  a  significant  leadtime  in- 
volved. Large  further  personnel  cuts  can- 
not be  made  immediately.  It  takes  several 
months  before  a  cutback  directive  can  be 
translated  into  less  personnel  on  the 
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rolls.  If  the  Department  began  promptly, 
it  would  be  about  January  before  em- 
ployment reductions  would  begin  to  take 
effect,  with  further  reductions  each 
month  thereafter.  To  save  $3.2  billion 
in  the  Defense  payroll  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  necessary  to  cut 
direct  civilian  and  military  manpower  by 
about  30  percent — 1.2  million  people — 
below  the  level  planned  for  June  30, 1971. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  to  cut  Defense 
spending  by  $5.2  billion  after  the  year  is 
already  well  imderway,  would  be  cut- 
ting over  2  million  jobs — about  a  million 
in  defense  industry,  and  over  a  million 
in  direct  employment. 

To  appreciate  what  this  means,  we 
have  to  understand  that  very  large  man- 
power cuts  are  already  reflected  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budgets  as  submitted. 
Measured  from  the  wartime  peak  in  1968, 
the  budget  proposed  cuts  of  639,000  mili- 
tary personnel,  142,000  civilians,  and  1.3 
million  contractor  personnel  by  June  30. 
1971 — a  total  manpower  reduction  of 
over  2  million. 

The  cut  that  is  already  underway,  in- 
volving more  than  2  million  jobs  spread 
over  3  years,  has  itself  created  a  great 
many  problems.  It  has  certainly  added 
to  our  unemployment  problems,  while 
causing  turbulence  in  Defense  program- 
ing and  in  defense -related  industry. 
These  problems  would  be  compounded 
many  times  over  if  we  had  to  compress  a 
further  2  million  job  cut  into  the  short 
space  of  10  months. 
g  And,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  cut 

Defense  spending  by  $5.2  billion  in  this 
^  way — $3.2  billion  in  direct  payroll  and 

$2  billion  in  purchases — we  would  end 
up  on  June  30. 1971  with  a  military  force 
under  2  million  men.  about  the  same  level 
as  we  had  on  June  30,  1941.  6  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  We  will  face  a 
chaotic  situation  in  defense  industry,  as 
contracting  volume  is  cut  by  $12  billion 
to  achieve  $2  billion  in  current  year 
spending  cuts,  compoimding  a  situation 
that  is  already  critical. 

A  cut  of  $5.2  billion  in  Defense  spend- 
ing, it  is  said,  is  only  about  7  percent  of 
the  total.  But  it  quickly  becomes  a  30-per- 
cent problem  when  it  must  be  effected 
through  progressive  cuts  in  contracting 
and  employment,  beginning  after  the  fis- 
cal year  is  well  underway.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  cut  of  $5.2  billion  in  De- 
fense spending  would  produce  chaos  in 
defense  manpower,  including  defense- 
related  employment  in  industry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  approximately 
535.000  U.S.  troops,  dependents,  and  U.S. 
workers  are  still  in  Europe.  It  takes  $14 
billion  every  year  out  of  the  defense 
budget  to  maintain  that  unnecessary 
force  and  those  unnecessary  dependents 
and  those  imnecessary  UJS.  workers. 

This  country  has  more  than  2.000 
bases,  large  and  small,  scattered  through- 
out the  world.  The  cost  of  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figure  I  received  some 


months  ago,  is  $4.8  billion  a  year.  Why, 
25  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  do  we  have  to  have  so  many 
bases  in  so  many  countries,  having  so 
much  in  the  way  of  personnel,  and  cost- 
ing so  much  in  the  way  of  Government 
expenditure?  Why,  after  25  years,  do  we 
have  to  have  this  amount  of  troops,  de- 
pendents, and  U.S.  workers  in  Western 
Europe,  at  a  cost  of  $14  billion  a  year 
out  of  the  defense  budget? 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Proxmire- 
Mathias  amendment  putting  an  expendi- 
ture limit  of  $66  billion  on  the  Defense 
Department  for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  my 
Judgment  the  imposition  of  such  a  ceil- 
ing is  the  only  way  that  this  Nation's 
fiscal  and  economic  house  can  be  put  in 
order.  Talk  is  easy.  It  is  time  to  act  on 
the  hard  choices  that  must  be  made. 

When  the  budget  was  proposed  this 
year  for  fiscal  1971,  the  strength  of  the 
economy  was  misjudged.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  tax  revenues  would  yield  suf- 
ficient funds  to  provide  a  surplus  of  $1.3 
billion.  Unfortunately,  the  estimate  was 
wrong.  It  was  later  revised  in  May  of 
this  year  to  refiect  a  deficit  of  over  $1.3 
billion. 

The  economic  slowdown  during  past 
months  provides  an  even  more  bleak 
forecast.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the 
loss  in  tax  revenues — because  of  the 
economic  recession — will  be  up  to  $15 
billion.  In  other  words,  we  may  now  ex- 
pect $15  billion  less  than  what  the  ad- 
ministration projected  when  the  budget 
was  originally  proposed  in  January.  That 
loss  will  be  felt  in  every  department  of 
Government.  It  will  be  felt  in  the  health 
and  welfare  programs  that  are  so  vital; 
in  the  fight  to  preserve  the  environment 
and  in  the  education  needs.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  loss  has  been  dramatically  felt 
already  in  our  vital  housing  and  urban 
assistance  programs. 

It  was  in  January  that  the  Defense 
Department  was  allocated  over  $71  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1971.  But  now  we  know 
that  the  Government  will  receive  per- 
haps $15  billion  less  and  all  1  ask  the 
Senate  is:  Where  will  the  Government 
make  up  this  revenue? 

Will  it  be  by  cutting  education? 

Will  it  be  still  more  from  housing  and 
urban  assistance? 

Will  it  be  from  hospital  construction 
as  was  attempted? 

Will  it  be  from  health  research? 

Or  will  it  be  instead  from  the  Defense 
Department  which  has  recently  learned 
from  its  own  study  that  the  overall  efiB- 
ciency  of  its  operations  and  spending  is 
greatly  deficient. 

The  Senators  from  Wisconsin  and 
Maryland  can  certainly  document  pre- 
cisely those  areas  where  the  cuts  can  be 
made.  Manpower  reductions  alone  could 
contribute  the  greatest  share  of  the 
reduction.  Those  troops  returning  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  those  hopefully  to 
be  removed  from  Europe  could  account 
for  over  $3  billion  in  savings  if  the  levels 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  correspondingly 
reduced. 

The  experience  of  the  Senate  over 
the  past  2  years  should  reinforce  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  this  amendment.  When 
efforts  are  made  to  meet  head-on  one 
weapon  system  after  another,  the  Sen- 


ate is  deluged  by  Defense  Department 
reports,  secret  documents,  and  what  not 
that  accomplish  the  necessary  obfusca- 
tion.  Many  of  the  systems  deemed  in 
one  year  as  essential  by  the  Executive  in 
order  to  defend  against  the  Senate's 
criticism  are  dropped  the  following  year 
by  the  Pentagon  for  the  very  reasons  the 
Senate  expressed.  What  is  Congress  role 
in  determining  the  expenditure  levels  of 
the  various  departments?  That  level  of 
expenditure  really  decides  national  pri- 
orities. 

Giving  to  the  Defense  Department  the 
right  to  eliminate  what  they  consider 
most  expendible  faces  the  question  r^- 
istically.  It  is  what  happens  today,  any- 
way. The  Defense  Department  now  de- 
termines what  is  necessary  and  how 
much  it  costs.  The  rest  is  provided  by 
Congress.  Let  Congress  at  least  put  a 
ceiling  on  what  they  may  spend  and 
let  the  competition  for  the  funds  within 
the  Pentagon  determine  the  elimination 
of  the  least  necessary  items. 

In  short,  we  can  do  more  today  to 
determine  priorities  than  we  have  done 
all  year.  This  is  the  Senate's  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  balancing  the  books  so 
loudly  heralded  when  education  bills  are 
passed,  when  hospital  construction  bills 
are  passed,  when  housing  bills  are 
passed.  But  those  measures  contain 
much,  much  less  compared  *o  what  we 
are  here  talking  about.  There  is  more 
money  to  be  saved  with  this  amendment 
than  can  be  saved  in  all  of  the  rest  put 
together. 

For  those  who  cry  out  to  cut  spending, 
for  those  who  say  let  us  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible— this  is  their  opportunity  to 
act  with  their  vote  instead  of  their  voice. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today's 
vote  on  this  amendment  to  limit  Pen- 
tagon spending  to  $66  billion  may  be  as 
important  a  vote  as  the  Senate  nill  have 
this  session  on  the  question  of  reorder- 
ing priorities. 

The  amendment,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  reduces  the  total  Pentagon 
budget  request  of  $71.2  billion  by  about 
$5.2  billion. 

In  considering  this  amendment,  we 
must  remember  that  within  the  last  12 
months,  the  President  has  vetoed  two 
education  appropriation  bills  and  one 
housing  appropriation  bill  because  Con- 
gress approved  more  funds  than  the 
President  requested. 

The  President  vetoed  the  education 
funding  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971  because 
Congress  added  $453  million  to  the 
budget  request. 

The  President  vetoed  the  housing 
money  bill  because  it  exceeded  the 
budget  request  by  $541  million. 

The  twin  ironies  of  that  second  veto 
are:  $700  million  of  the  funds  contained 
in  the  bill  would  not  be  spent  this  year 
and  therefore,  are  not  inflationary; 

And.  under  the  President's  priorities, 
the  bill  ccHitains  more  funds  for  the 
space  agency  than  for  the  housing  de- 
partment. 

Even  without  consideration  of  those 
two  ironies,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
President  vetoed  the  two  bills  because 
together  they  exceeded  the  President's 
funding  requests  by  $994  million. 

That  means  if  we  pass  the  amendment 
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now  before  the  Senate,  the  President 
could  accept  the  prioriUes  set  m  the 
educaUon  and  housing  bUls  as  Pasffd  »/ 
Congress  and  still  be  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion ahead  of  the  game. 

And  if.  indeed,  the  prmcipal  concein 
is  the  effect  of  Federal  spending  on  in- 
flation, a  cut  in  defense  spending  will  do 
more  to  cool  a  heated  economy  than  cuts 
in  education  and  housing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  convincing  case 
can  be  made  that  spending  for  educaUon 
and  housing  are  necessary  to  combat 
inflation. 

Some  wiU  argue  that  a  7-percent  cut 
in  Pentagon  spending  will  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  Nation's  security. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Service's  Committee  recommends  a  cut 
of  almost  7  percent  in  that  portion  ol 
the  Pentagon  budget  covered  by  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  biu. 
Those  recommended  reductions  will  be 
part  of  any  overall  cut  we  may  approve 

today.  .     .    „,„ 

The  fact  is  that  Pentagon  projects  are 
stUl  plagued  with  costly  overruns  such 
as  the  $2  billion  overrun  on  the  C-5A. 
One  effective  way  to  halt,  or  at  least  de- 
crease such  overruns  is  to  put  pressure 
on  Pentagon  planners  to  improve  pro- 
curement procedures  by  setting  a  re- 
duced overall  spending  limit. 

The  fact  is  that  the  administration  is 
prepared  to  spend  almost  $1  bUlion  this 
year  on  an  ABM  system  which  it  wUl 
have  to  tear  down  if  it  gets  the  arms 
limitations  agreement  it  wants. 

The  fact  is  that  we  still  have  3  mil- 
lion men  under  arms,  and  according 
to  the  New  York  Times.  429  major  bases 
and  almost  3.000  minor  bases  overseas. 
One  justiflcation  for  going  ahead  with 
the  costly  C-5A  airplane  is  that  deploy- 
ment of  the  craft  will  enable  us  to  brinij 
our  troops  home  from  overseas  bases. 
Let  U5  do  that  and  save  some  money. 

The  fact  is  that  studies  show  we  can 
reduce  expfnditures  from  $18  bUlion  to 
$14  billion  and  still  continue  to  increase 
our  strategic  strength. 

The  fact  is  that  we  now  have  more 
than  4,000  deliverable  nuclear  weapons, 
probably  10  times  as  many  as  we  need  to 
achieve  near   total  destruction  of   the 

TT   g    S  TJ 

And  the  fact  is  that  according  to  the 
London  Office  of  Strategic  Studies.  Rus- 
sians are  spending  the  equivalent  of  less 
than  $45  blUion  on  mlUtary  activities 
this  year.  ^    , 

These  are  only  some  of  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  a  reduction  of  7  percent 
in  a  $70  biUion  budget  would  not  under- 
mine the  national  security. 

There  wlU  be  those  who  argue  that 
establishment  of  a  spending  limit  and 
leaving  the  specific  cuts  to  the  Pentagon 
is  not  the  proper  way  to  reduce  Pentagon 
spending.  ^      ^.  , 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  ap- 
proach. , .     .  __ 

In  1951.  Congress  told  President  Tru- 
man to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  by  a 
specific  amount. 

In  1968.  the  Senate  approved  a  1-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  mlUtary  procure- 
ment authorization  bill. 

Last  February,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  ranking  RepubUcan  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Senate  approved  a  2-percent  cut  In 
the  HEW-Labor  funding  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1968. 1  proposed 
an  unspecified  cut  of  $500  million  in 
militarv  research  and  development. 
While  that  amendment  failed  by  three 
votes.  Congress  later  determined,  thanks 
to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Senator 
Thomas  McIntyre,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment,   that    my    amendment    was    too 

modest.  .^    „     .. « 

Last  year  by  going  over  the  Pentagon 
budget  for  these  items  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb.  Senator  McIntyre  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  Pentagon  requests  for  $8.-2 
billion  by  about  $1  bUlion.  This  year,  the 
Senator  recommends  cutting  the  budget 
request  of  $7.4  billion  by  more  than  $400 

'"That  comes  to  a  2-year  savings  of 
about  $1.5  billion. 

If  Senator  McIntyre  and  his  subcom- 
mittee can  make  such  savings  out  of 
budget  requests  of  $8  bUlion  and  $7.4  bil- 
lion I  suggest  the  Pentagon  can  find  $5.2 
billion  worth  of  fat  in  a  $70  billion 
budget.  . 

Mr  President,  in  summing  up  the  case 
for  this  amendment.  I  can  find  no  more 
eloquent  argument  than  these  words  of 
President  Eisenhower: 

No  matt«r  how  much  we  spend  for  aims, 
there  Is  no  safety  In  arms  alone.  Our  security 
Is  the  total  product  of  our  economic,  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  mint.ary  strengths  ... 

Let  me  elabcH^te  on  this  great  truth  .  .. 
It  happens  that  defense  is  a  field  m  which 
I  have  had  varied  experience  over  a  lifetime. 
and  if  I  have  learned  anything,  it  is  that 
there  Is  no  way  in  which  a  country  can  sat- 
isfy the  craving  for  absolute  security—but  It 
easily  can  bankrupt  itself,  morally  and  eco- 
nomically, in  attempting  to  reach  tbat  Illu- 
sory goal  through  arms  alone.  Tb^ Jf"'^ 
Establishment,  not  productive  of  lts«lf,  nec- 
essarily must  feed  on  the  energy,  productivity 
and  brainpower  of  the  country  and  if  it 
takes  too  much,  our  total  strength  declines. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Thirty 

sccoTids 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ius> .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has  now 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Ma- 
thias-Proxmire  amendment.  No.  861. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  call 

the  roll.  ,    ,       „   . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 

the  roll. 

Mr  RIBICOFP  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  witti 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnky)  . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  woidd 
vote  "nay  "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  EASTLAND  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr  Tydings)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea,"  If  I  were  at 
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liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  (when  his  named  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote.  ^^  ^  ^. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Seriator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  .  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr- 
Moss)  .  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annovmce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  and  Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Sena-  ^ 
tor  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc^  the  Sena-  ^ 
tor  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  Smith)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  pack- 
wood)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

K  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GURNEY)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. ,         ^.  . 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Saxbe)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  31, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 
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So  the  Mathias-Proxmire  amendment 
(No.  861)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.    THURMOND.   Mr.   President,   I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  tlie  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No.  857.  with  a  time  limitation  of 
30  minutes.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sbc.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  a  period  of  one  year 
prior  to  the  closing  and  for  a  period  of  three 
years  following  the  closing  of  any  military 
Installation  In  any  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. In  awarding  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  any  equipment  or  service,  give 
preference  to  any  contractor  who  agrees  that. 
In  carrying  out  such  contract,  he  will  utilize 
the  faculties  at  such  installation  and  offer 
jobs  to  former  employees  who  are  imem- 
ployed  as  a  result  of  the  base  cloelng. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  be  effectively 
carried  out  In  the  case  of  any  military  in- 
stallation which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  announced  will  be  closed,  he  shall  co- 
operate to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
consistent  with  security  requirements.  In 
making  the  facilities  of  such  installation 
available  for  inspection  by  persons  interested 
In  utilizing  such  facilities  after  the  installa- 
tion has  been  closed.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  such  facilities  available  for  Inspection 
by  such  persons  as  far  In  advance  of  the  final 
closing  of  any  military  Installation  aa  pos- 
sible. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section  (1)  the  term 
"State"  means  the  several  States  and  the 
District  o«f  Columbia,  and  (2)  the  term 
"equipment  or  service"  Includes  the  repair, 
overhaul,  rebuilding,  or  modlOcatlon  of  any 


equipment  as  well  aa  the  manufacture  of  any 
equipment. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  make  an  announcement? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  be  seated.  Those  who  have  business 
to  conduct  other  than  the  business  of 
the  Senate  will  please  leave  the  Cham- 
bcr* 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  extend  my  personal  thanks  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  for  his  efforts  to  keep 
decoriun  and  dignity  in  this  body.  I  hope 
the  example  set  by  you,  sir,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  who  occupy  the  chair. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  there  will  be  30 
minutes  on  the  Bellmon  amendment,  and 
1  hour  on  the  McIntyre  amendment.  I 
imderstand  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pulbright)  will  have  one  or  two 
amendments;  and  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  will  have  one 
or  two  amendments  following  that.  So 
this  is  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that 
there  will  be  roUcall  votes  this  afternoon 
and  a  number  of  amendments  to  be 
considered. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  that 
the  Senate  convenes  at  8:30  ajn.  Mon- 
day and  8:30  a.m.  Tuesday;  and  that  on 
Tuesday  we  will  have  four  rollcall  votes 
at  the  very  least.  I  wish  Senators  would 
keep  that  in  mind  and  be  prepared  to 
stay  in  town.  Take  Saturday  off  and 
Sunday,  too.  but  act  accordingly.  __ 
Mr.  SCOTT.  The  restaurant  will  be 
open  for  breakfast  at  8  o'clock. 
[Laughter.] 

CONTaOL     OF    TIME     ON     BELLMON     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  vrill  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Bellmon  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8S7 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  brief  amendment.  The  gist  of  the 
amendment  is  contained  in  the  first 
paragraph  which  states: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  a  period  of  one  year 
prior  to  the  closing  and  for  a  period  of  three 
years  following  the  closing  of  any  military 
Installation  in  any  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, m  awarding  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  any  equipment  or  service,  give 
preference  to  any  contractor  who  agrees  that. 
In  carrying  out  such  contract,  he  wUl  utilize 
the  faculties  at  such  installation  and  offer 
Jobs  to  former  employees  who  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  base  closing. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  other  States. 
Oklahoma  has  a  number  of  military  in- 
stallations whoee  operations  contribute 
to  the  size  of  the  State's  work  force  and 


to  the  overall  economy  of  the  area.  In 
each  instance,  the  Federal  Government 
has  invested  large  amounts  of  money 
establishing,  equipping,  and  staffing 
these  installations.  The  resulting  pay- 
rolls have  been  of  major  importance  to 
the  communities  of  the  area  in  which 
they  are  located. 

When  new  military  bases  are  opened, 
great  stress  is  placed  upon  local  com- 
mimities  to  provide  the  facilities  and 
services  the  new  influx  of  population  re- 
quires. Frequently  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  bring  pressure  upon  local 
governmental  and  community  leaders  to 
provide  lodging,  housing,  larger  schools, 
entertainment  facilities,  recreation  op- 
portunities, and  service  industries.  These 
developments  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  Federal  facilities, 
and  local  communities  which  meet  such 
needs  provide  a  genuine  service  in  the 
national  interest. 

Because  of  varying  requirements  in 
our  Nation's  defense  needs,  it  becomes 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  make  re- 
ductions In  personnel,  or  to  close  down 
an  installation.  When  such  a  necessity 
occurs,  the  resulting  impact  on  the  sur- 
rounding area  can  be  calamitous.  This  Is 
especially  true  if  the  installation  is  in  a 
rural  area  and  one  in  which  there  are  no 
major  industries  to  provide  employment 
for  a  significant  number  of  people  who 
are  laid  off. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  local  commu- 
nities and  citizens  have  a  responsibility 
to  provide  needed  services  and  facilities 
when  new  Federal  facilities  are  opened, 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  take  evei-y  reasonable  step  to 
cushion  the  economic  shock  to  local  com- 
munities when  the  defense  needs  of  the 
country  no  longer  require  use  of  the  base. 
In  Oklahoma  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  such  a  situation  at  Clinton-Sher- 
man Air  Force  Base.  The  Air  Force  has 
determined  that  it  no  longer  has  need 
of  this  base,  and  has  withdrawn  its  B- 
52 's  along  with  all  military  and  civilian 
personnel.  The  closulfe  of  this  base  has 
created  a  vacuum  in  the  economic  Ufe  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  area  which 
will  be  very  difficult  to  fill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  situation  that 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. In  order  to  provide  some  means  of 
guarding  against  future  occurrences  of 
this  type.  I  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  military  procurement  act  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  give  prefer- 
ence in  the  awarding  of  contracts  to  con- 
tractors who  will  agree  to  utilize  the 
facilities  at  such  installations  and  offer 
jobs  to  former  employees  who  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  a  base  closure. 

Many  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  know  from  firsthand  experience 
the  tragic  lack  of  civilian  facihties  and 
services  to  support  military  l>ase  person- 
nel in  many  instances.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  unfortunate  condition  is 
the  on-a«ain.  off-again  nature  of  mili- 
tary base  uses.  This  amendment  is  In- 
tended to  stabilize  activity  at  military 
bases  and  encourage  development  of 
needed  supporting  services. 

There  is  another  reason  for  this 
amendment  The  investment  by  this 
Oovemment  In  mlUtary  bases  represents 
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many,  many  billions  of  dollars.  At  the 
Clinton-Sherman  Airbase  alone,  the  in- 
vestment by  this  Government  amounts 
to  approximately  $57  million.  In  addi- 
Uon.  among  the  faculties  being  vacated 
are  900  Capehart  housing  umts  m  ex- 
cellent condition,  with  a  mortgage  value 
of  around  $12  million,  plus  a  water  and 
sewer  system,  plus  all  other  necessary 
facilities  for  a  "new  town."  The  only 
missing  element  is  Jobs,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  8,000  military  and  civilian  posi- 
tions representing  an  annual  payroll  of 
$15.1  million.  ^  ^  ^ 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide civilian  job  opportunities  so  that 
these  homes  can  be  used  and  so  that  the 
present  residents  will  not  be  forced  mto 
our  already  overcrowded  cities.  This 
amendment  wUl  help  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assume  its  responsibility  when 
military  bases  are  closed  in  the  same 
way  local  communities  are  expected  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  when  bases 
are  opened. 

With  the  anticipated  decrease  m  mUl- 
tary  activity  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
great  many  communities  in  all  parts  of 
this  country  wUl  be  affected.  This 
amendment  can  do  much  to  lessen  the 
economic  blow  to  local  communities 
faced  with  the  sudden  loss  of  employ- 
ment and  departure  of  families  from 
their  area.  This  amendment  can  help 
establish  -new  towns"  in  areas  which 
need  and  can  support  permanent  popu- 
lation and  can  help  lessen  congestion. 
This  kind  of  preventive  measure,  in  my 
opinion,  is  much  preferable  to  any  kind 
of  effort  intended  to  dismantle  bases 
which,  with  job  opportunities,  could  be- 
come viable  communities. 

Mr  President,  I  discussed  this  matter 

with    the    distinguished    Senator    from 

South  CaroUna  and  I  believe  he  has  an 

amendment  he  would  like  to  suggest. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time?  .^     ^    _ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  long  established  procure- 
ment principles  and  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  could  result  in  the 
award  of  contracts  to  less  competent  and 
less  qualified  contractors.  It  could  cause 
dislocation  of  contractor  employees  in 
one  area  as  the  price  for  hiring  Federal 
employees  who  are  out  of  work.  It  could 
cause  the  payment  of  higher  prices  for 
goods  and  services  and  penalize  a  low 
bidder  solely  on  the  grounds  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  abandon  his  own 
plant  and  people. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  any  contractors 
who  have  their  own  facilities  which  are 
adequate  to  provide  the  equipment  or 
services.  In  effect  it  could  place  a  con- 
tractor with  less  invested  in  facilities  and 
people  in  a  favored  position  and  defeat 
the  normal  process  of  competitive  pro- 
curement. 

Incompetency,  lack  of  experience,  and 
marginal  financial  stability  all  could  be 
set  aside  under  this  amendment.  A  less 
qualified  contractor,  who  under  normal 
standards  would  not  win  the  contract, 
could  wind  up  with  It  because  he  was  able 


and  willing  to  use  idle  facilities  at  closed 
Government  installations. 

There  are  well  established  procedures, 
already  in  effect  which  provide  for  pref- 
erential consideration  of  displaced  De- 
fense civil  service  employees  in  filling 
both  vacated  and  new  jobs.  This  is  cov- 
ered by  Department  of  Defense  Instruc- 
tion No.  1404.5  dated  April  22,  1970,  and 
entitled  "Nation-Wide  Centralized  Re- 
ferral System  for  Displaced  Department 
of  Defense  Employees." 

This  policy  is  on  a  national  basis  so 
that  employees  who  lose  their  jobs  in  one 
area  of  the  country,  and  who  are  unable 
to  be  placed  In  civil  service  jobs  in  the 
same  locale,  also  have  preferential  rights 
for  employment  In  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
this  amendment  In  its  present  form  would 
be  given  serious  consideration  by  the 
Senate.  As  I  have  explained,  its  terms 
are  undefined.  Its  provisions  and  mean- 
ings are  fraught  with  vagaries.  Though  I 
agree  completely  with  its  objectives,  to 
help  relocate  and  rehire  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  lost  their  Jobs,  the 
method  for  accomplishing  this  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  is  not  acceptable.  The 
impact  of  lower  budgets  and  reduced  De- 
fense spending  is  even  greater  on  private 
industry  than  on  Government  installa- 
tions. The  Job  protection  and  reemploy- 
ment rights  available  to  civil  service  em- 
ployees are  not  available  to  workers  in 
industry. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  the  objective 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  in  mind.  I  wonder  whether 
he  would  consider  modifying  his  amend- 
ment so  that  the  amendment  would  read 
as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec. — .  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  also  en- 
courage recipients  of  defense  contracts  to 
use  military  Installations  being  closed  and 
to  offer  employment  to  former  employees  of 
military  Installations  who  are  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  such  Installations. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  the  case 
of  any  military  Installation  which  he  has 
announced  will  be  closed,  shall  cooperate  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consistent 
with  security  requirements,  in  making  the 
facilities  of  such  installation  available  for 
Inspection  by  persons  interested  In  utilizing 
such  facilities  after  the  installation  has  been 
closed.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  facil- 
ities available  for  inspection  by  such  persons 
as  far  In  advance  of  the  final  closing  of  any 
military  Installation  as  possible." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  can  see  his  way 
clear  to  modify  his  amendment  in  that 
respect,  I  shall  be  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  I  would  just  like 
to  say  that  I  do  not  accept  some  of  the 
objections  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  raised  to  the  language  I  have  pro- 
posed. There  is  nothing  in  this  language 
that  would,  in  my  opinion,  require  the 
Defese  Department  to  award  contracts 
to  either  incompetent  or  high  cost  bid- 
ders. It  simply  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, to  make  use  of  facilities  that  are 
being  closed  and  people  who  are  being 
put  out  of  work  because  of  the  closing 


of  the  installations.  It  was  not  ever  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  those  contracts  be  awarded  to  com- 
panies that  could  not  perform  or  that 
were  asking  imusually  high  prices. 

In  my  judgment,  relocating  the  workers 
is  not  the  complete  answer,  because  it 
leaves  the  communities  in  a  totally  im- 
poverished state  and  causes  a  huge  waste 
of  Investment  of  Federal  funds  In  plants 
that  could  be  turned  into  useful  and 
enduring  enterprises. 

Also,  the  policy  followed  by  the  De- 
fense Department  simply  means  reloca- 
tion of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
workers  from  areas  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room,  clean  air,  and  clean  water,  into 
our  already  crowded  cities,  where  there 
are  already  problems  of  congestion,  pol- 
lution, and  crime. 

I  believe  the  original  language  is  in 
many  ways  superior,  but  I  believe  the 
language  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
accomplishing  the  objective  I  had  in 
mind  when  the  amendment  was  offered. 
I  believe  that  if  the  Defense  Department 
will  make  use  of  the  language  which  has 
been  proposed  it  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward accomplishing  the  objective  of 
using  the  facilities  and  providing  jobs 
for  people  who  became  unemployed  when 
the  facilities  were  closed. 

Therefore.  I  accept  the  modification. 
Mr.   THURMOND.    Mr.    President.   I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  comments,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  he  accepts  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  to  the  desk  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  order  that  it  may  be 
stated  to  the  Senate? 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
reaa  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  In- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  also  en- 
courage recipients  of  defense  contracts  to  use 
military  installations  being  closed  and  to 
offer  employment  to  former  employees  of 
military  Installations  who  are  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  such  Installa- 
tions. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  the  case 
of  any  military  installation  which  he  has 
announced  will  be  closed,  shall  cooperate 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consist- 
ent with  security  requirements,  in  making 
the  faculties  of  such  Installation  avaUable 
for  Inspection  by  persons  interested  In  utiliz- 
ing such  facilities  after  the  installation  has 
been  closed.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
faculties  avaUable  for  inspection  by  such 
persons  as  far  In  advance  of  the  final  clos- 
ing of  any  mUltary  Installation  as  possible." 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, as  modified. 

The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  an  amend- 
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ment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  14,  Immediately  above  line  19, 
insert  the  following: 

•Sec.  207.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

"(1)  an  increase  In  Government  support 
of  basic  scientific  research  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  sound  techno- 
logical base  essential  both  to  protection  of 
the  national  security  and  the  solution  of 
unmet  domestic  needs; 

••(2)  a  larger  share  of  such  support  should 
be  provided  hereafter  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation; 

■•(3)  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  not 
otherwise  available  to  provide  for  such  in- 
creased support  during  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1971,  they  should  be  provided 
from  funds  which  have  been  or  are  pro- 
grammed for  other  Federal  programs  for  such 
fiscal  year;  and 

••(4)  l-i  Implementation  of  and  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  these  precepts  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  should,  In  the  preparation  of  the 
Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1971,  provide  for  not  less  than  a  20 
per  centum  Increase  In  the  amount  of  funds 
to  be  made  available  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  over  the  amount  made  available 
to  such  Foimdatlon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  204  of 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  part  of  my  amendment  so  that  It  and 
the  new  section  207  which  I  now  offer  as 
an  amendment  may  be  considered  en 

bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
Senator  doing? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  asked  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  section  204  of  the 
committee  amendment  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  my  amendment  so  that  it  and 
the  new  section  207  proposed  In  my 
amendment  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  to  be 
considered  as  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Section  204  has  al- 
ready been  agreed  to  by  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  in  error. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  the  com- 
mittee amendments  had  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  Is  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  whole 
blU. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  being  considered  en 
bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  after  line  11  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 

lie  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 

carry  out  any  research  project  or  study  tm- 

less  such  project  or  study  has  a  direct  and 
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apparent  relationship  to  a  specific  military 
function  or  operation." 

On  page  14,  Immediately  above  line  19,  In- 
ert the  following: 

•'Sec.  207.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that — 

"  ( 1 )  an  Increase  In  Government  support  of 
basic  scientific  research  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  the  sound  technological 
base  essential  both  to  protection  of  the  na- 
tional security  and  the  solution  of  unmet 
domestic  needs; 

"(2)  a  larger  share  of  such  support  should 
be  provided  hereafter  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation; 

"(3)  to  the  extent  that  fiinds  are  not  oth- 
erwise available  to  provide  for  such  Increased 
support  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1971,  they  should  be  provided  from  funds 
which  have  been  or  are  programmed  for  other 
Federal  programs  for  such  fiscal  year;   and 

"(4)  m  Implementation  of  and  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  these  precepts  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get should,  In  the  prejiaration  of  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1971,  provide  for  not  less  than  a  20  per  cen- 
tum Increase  In  the  amount  of  funds  to  be 
made  available  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  over  the  amount  made  available 
to  such  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee has  wresUed  long  and  hard  this  year 
with  the  problems  posed  by  section  203 
of  last  year's  bill.  That  section,  you  will 
remember,  provided  that  no  Department 
of  Defense  research  funds  were  to  be  used 
during  fiscal  1970  for  any  research  proj- 
ects or  studies  which  lacked  "a  direct 
and  apparent  relationship  to  a  specific 
military  function  or  operation." 

After  long  deliberation,  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended the  reenactment  of  section  203. 
That  recommendation,  as  you  know,  was 
accepted  by  the  full  committee,  and  what 
was  section  203  of  last  year's  bill  is  now 
section  204  of  the  bill  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  the 
reenactment  of  section  203  because  it 
could  not  rationally  quarrel  with  the  sec- 
tion's basic  thrust.  Ever  since  the  first 
days  of  the  cold  war.  Department  of  De- 
fense requests  for  funds  have  been 
warmly  received  on  the  Hill.  As  a  con- 
sequence, and  as  the  breadth  of  its  own 
activities  has  Increased  markedly,  the 
Department  has  often  undertaken  re- 
search of  equal  or  greater  relevancy  to 
other  mission  agencies. 

I  think  all  of  us  could  cite  a  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment research  program  exceeded  its 
proper  bounds.  One  prime  example  Is 
Project  Themis,  a  program  to  establish 
centers  of  excellence  at  universities  pre- 
viously lacking  in  first-rate  research  fa- 
cilities and  personnel.  It  would  be  hard 
to  argue  against  the  long  term  benefits 
inherent  in  such  a  program.  But  it  would 
be  hard  to  dispute  either  that  such  a 
university-development  program  bears 
far  greater  relevance  to  the  mission  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  than  to 
that  of  our  Defense  Establishment. 

There  is  a  good  example,  too,  in  the 
fiscal  1971  RX).T.  k  E.  budget.  The  sur- 
face effects  ships  program  Is  a  joint 
Navy-Commerce  Department  venture  to 
develop  hydrofoil  technology.  During  the 


program's  early  years,  the  funds  required 
were  small,  and  both  participants  con- 
tributed equal  amounts.  For  fiscal  1971, 
however.  $20  million  was  required  and 
the  Depai-tment  of  Defense  requested 
funds  to  cover  almost  the  entire  amount. 

Referring  to  Its  recommended  re- 
enactment  of  section  203.  the  committee 
coupled  a  $10  million  reduction  in  the 
surface  effects  ships  program  with  the 
following  language  in  the  committee 
report: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  recognize 
that  .  .  .  Department  of  Defense  Support  of 
non-defense  programs  is  not  viewed  with 
favor.  .  .  .  The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
should  be  examined  carefully  ...  to  Insure 
that  such  instances  are  not  repeated. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  examples 
of  this  kind  to  end.  How  can  we  possibly 
hope  to  reorder  our  priorities  If  the  re- 
search programs  of  domestic  mission 
agencies — the  source  of  the  new  technol- 
ogies required  to  solve  their  problems — 
are  not  able  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet? 

The  mere  reenactment  of  section  203. 
however,  might  well  be  productive  of 
more  problems  than  it  solved.  Ever  since 
its  passage,  the  section  has  been  sub- 
jected to  confiictlng  interpretations. 
Moreover,  Its  reenactment  by  Itself  will 
not  make  available  additional  research 
funds  for  domestic -oriented  programs. 

I  would  like  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  problems  today.  I  would  like  to 
make  clear,  first,  the  committee's  under- 
standing of  what  the  section  requires. 
The  amendment  will  Insure  the  alloca- 
tion of  fimds  to  domestic  research  goals. 

Let  us  be  clear,  first,  what  section  203 
itself  requires.  A  good  deal  of  misimder- 
standlng  has  existed  on  this  matter  In 
the  past  and  has  contributed,  I  feel,  to 
the  controversy  which  the  section  has 
sparked. 

It  has  been  widely  assumed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  only  research  directed  to  the 
solution  of  short-term  problems  is  per- 
missible imder  section  203.  that  basic 
research  of  a  long-range,  exploratory 
nature  has  been  ruled  out  of  bounds. 

The  committee  rejects  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  section's  relevancy  test  In 
recommending  its  reenactment.  It  is  a 
fundamental  truth  that  any  agency 
heavily  dependent  on  science  and  tech- 
nology for  the  performance  of  its  mission 
must  engage  In  bsislc  research  If  It  is  to 
perform  that  mission  well.  Consider  the 
alternative.  If  the  Defoise  Department 
were  to  cease  Its  support  of  research  on 
the  frontiers  of  science  and  technology 
we  might  well  suffer  as  a  nation  the  fate 
of  the  buggy-whip  makers  and  wagon 
craftsmen  who  kept  trj'ing  to  improve 
their  old  specialties  long  after  the  Inter- 
nal combustion  engine  had  finally  ar- 
rived on  the  scene. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  section 
203  bars  Defense  Department  partici- 
pation In  any  research  projects  which 
might  be  relevant  to  domestic  agencies. 
This,  too,  is  not  quite  right.  What  the 
section  actually  requires  is  a  project's 
relevance  to  the  deferise  mission.  There 
are  clearly  projects  with  this  relevance 
and  domestic  relevance  as  well.  The  ap- 
plication of  military  radar  and  computer 
technology  to  civilian  air  traffic  control 
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functions,  experimental  work  on  hous- 
ing on  militarj'  bases,  and  selected  man- 
power training  programs  are  only  a  few 
examples. 

The  committee  strongly  beUeves  that 
an  effort  should  be  made,  not  to  bar  De- 
fense Department  participation  in  all 
programs  of  dual  relevance,  but  to  max- 
imize the  domestic  fallout  of  the  De- 
partment's efforts  In  this  area.  This  is 
essential,  in  my  view,  if  our  priorities  are 
to  be  reordered  under  current  budgetary 
pressiu-es  and  if  the  many  skills  of  our 
Defense  Establishment  are  to  be  en- 
listed in  the  cause. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
makes  a  small  beginning  on  this  large 
and  long-range  task.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  distingxiished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  it  creates  an 
Interagency  Advisorj-  Council  on  Domes- 
tic Applications  of  Defense  Research. 
This  council,  composed  of  members  from 
eight  different  agencies,  will  attempt  to 
identify  research  projects  of  mutual  in- 
terest to  DOD  and  the  other  member 
agencies  and  to  coordinate  work  upon 
them.  It  is  the  committee's  hope  that 
as  nondefense  research  programs  expsmd 
in  coming  years,  sponsorship  and  super- 
v-ision  of  work  begun  under  the  coun- 
cil's auspices  can  be  shifted  to  other 
agencies. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  strongest  proponents  of 
section  203 — such  as  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  for  example — have 
never  suggested  that  it  was  designed  to 
rule  out  Defense  Department  participa- 
tion in  basic  academic  research  or  in 
projects  of  dual  relevance.  But  misim- 
derstandings  have  arisen  on  these  points, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  agree  with  me  that  a 
clarification  is  in  order  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Defense  Department  has  also  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  subjective 
nature  of  the  relevancy  test  prescribed 
by  section  203  and  the  headaches  the 
test  has  given  to  defense  research  man- 
agers charged  with  its  application. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  simple  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  There  is  no  precise, 
self- applying  test  which  could  possibly 
be  devised.  Yet  some  test  obviously  must 
be  prescribed  if  the  Congress  Is  to  give 
voice  to  its  strong  belief  that  there 
should  be  an  end  to  the  Department's 
support  of  nondefense  research  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  idea  of  relevance  is  not  new.  I 
should  think  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  be  weU  acquainted  with 
the  following  statements  that  support 
the  principle  of  relevance. 
First: 


research,  Information  Irom  which  Is  cal- 
culated to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  some 
aspect  of  their  mission  ...  All  mission  ori- 
ented agencies  need  to  be  In  close  contact 
with  the  best  and  most  advanced  research 
which  can  apply  to  their  problems. 


The  foundaUon  shall  be  increasingly  re- 
sponsible for  providing  support  by  the  fed- 
eral government  for  general-pvirpose  re- 
search through  contracts  and  grants.  The 
conduct  and  support  by  other  federal  agen- 
cies of  basic  research  in  areas  which  are 
closely  related  to  their  mlasions  is  recog- 
nizable as  Important  and  desirable,  espe- 
cially in  response  to  current  national  needs, 
and  shall  continue. 

Second: 

Mission  oriented  govemmental  agencies  do 
and  should  support  much  long-range  basic 


The  first  is  from  President  Eisenhow- 
er's Executive  Order  No.  10521  of  March 
15  1954  on  scientific  research.  This  or- 
der still  stands.  It  was  not  rescinded  by 
President  Kennedy,  by  President  John- 
son or  by  President  Nixon.  The  second 
comes  from  the  recent  advice  to  the 
President  by  his  Task  Force  on  Science 

Policy* 

It  is  the  committee's  belief  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  research  proj- 
ects now  in  the  Defense  Departments 
budget  do  meet  the  relevancy  test  in 
section  203.  The  project  review  necessi- 
tated by  the  secUon,  plus  the  budget  cuts 
of  recent  years,  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  setting  its  house  in  order. 

No  formal  Defense  Department  review 
of  existing  research  projects — to  deter- 
mine their  compliance  with  section 
203— is  contemplated  by  the  committee 
in  conjunction  with  the  section's  reen- 
actment.  But  its  continued  presence  will 
serve  two  goals. 

First,  it  will  serve  as  a  directive  to  de- 
fense research  managers,  in  considering 
proposed  projects  for  Department  sup- 
port, to  heed  the  principle  of  relevancy 
which  section  203  lays  down.  It  is  the 
committee's  hope  that  projects  of  all  but 
the  highest  relevancy  will  be  turned 
down  by  the  Department  and  directed 
to  alternative  sponsors,  consistent  with 
the  availability  of  alternative  research 
fimds. 

Second,  the  continued  presence  of  sec- 
tion 203  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  de- 
fense research  managers  that  the  Hill's 
green  light  for  unrelated  defense  re- 
search has  turned  red,  and  that  clearly 
irrelevant  proposals  will  be  afforded  a 
hostile  reception  if  included  by  these 
managers  in  the  Department's  submitted 
budgets.  Naturally,  the  judgments  of 
these  managers,  as  the  men  most  aware 
of  a  given  project's  ramifications,  will 
be  carefully  considered  if  and  when  the 
relevancy  of  future  projects  becomes  an 
issue.  ^,  . 

WhUe  some  of  the  controversy  which 
section  203  has  sparked  has  been  due 
to  misinterpretations  and  to  the  sub- 
jective nature  of  its  relevancy  test,  even 
more  has  resulted  from  there  being 
ascribed  to  the  section  by  its  supporters 
a  far  broader  function  than  the  one  I 
have  just  outlined — one  broader,  in  fact, 
than  the  words  of  the  section  permit. 

Judging  from  remarks  on  the  floor 
during  the  past  year,  it  is  clear  that 
section  203  was  intended  by  its  support- 
ers not  merely  to  weed  out  nondefense 
research  projects  in  the  Department's 
budget,  but  to  correct  what  they  regarded 
as  a  serious  structural  imbalance  in 
Government  support  of  basic  research  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  their  hope  that 
the  new  section  would  produce  large- 
scale  reductions  in  Department  of  De- 
fense research  programs  and  that  these 
reductions  would  be  offset  by  correspond- 
ing increases  in  the  research  budgets  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
domestic  mission  agencies. 


Such  a  restructuring  was  deemed  espe- 
cially important,  by  the  amendment's 
Senate  supporters,  within  the  academic 
community,  where  Department  of  De- 
fense research  support  has  until  very 
recenUy  exceeded  that  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  As  our  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  explained  on 
the  floor  last  year: 

A  reasonable  goal  to  be  obtained  through 
the  working  of  thU  new  provision  could  be 
to  reduce  DOD  funding  of  academic  research 
to  no  more  than  25%  of  that  funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1971.      I 

Things  just  have  not  worked  out  that 

way. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's review  of  its  entire  research  pro- 
gram resulted  in  the  identification  of 
only  $8.2  million  worth  of  projects  on 
which  work  had  to  stop  because  of  secUon 
203.  This  was  an  amount,  needless  to 
say,  far  less  than  supporters  of  section 
203  had  intended  and  far  less  than  that 
required  for  a  structural  reallocation.  In 
fact  the  $8.2  million  cut  occasioned  by 
section  203  was  itself  subsumed  in  the 
much  larger  $64  million  reduction  im- 
posed diiectly  by  the  Congress  on  the 
Department's  research  budget. 

At  the  same  time,  reductions  were  also 
imposed  last  year  on  the  research  budg- 
ets of  most  domestic  mission  agencies. 
Faced  with  budgetary  restrictions,  these 
agencies    responded    in    time-honored 
fashion,  cutting  back  on  research  in  def- 
erence to  ongoing  programs.  , ,,    . 
The  academic  community  was  saddled 
with  most  of  the  final  burden.  Agencies 
could  reduce  their  in-house  research  ef- 
forts only  minimaUy  if  efBcient  utUiza- 
tlon  of  their  facilities  was  to  be  main- 
tained. And  since  too  few  dollars  were 
avaUable  at  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  pick  up  the  resulting  "drop- 
outs." many  academic  investigators  have 
found  themselves  cut  off  from  the  re- 
search support  necessary  if  their  investi- 
gations are  to  go  on. 

In  retrospect,  these  results  are  not 
surprising. 

To  begin  with,  section  203  was  an  un- 
proper  vehicle  for  use  in  effectuating  a 
major  reallocation  of  Government  re- 
search support.  Legislation  so  imprecise, 
if  given  such  a  function,  will  inevitably 
be  subjected  to  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions, with  the  result  a  war  of  words  but 
a  stalemate  in  the  sphere  of  action.  In 
fact,  the  reallocation  function  attributed 
to  section  203  only  served  to  heighten 
the  difflCTilties  inherent  in  appUcation 
of  its  relevancy  test. 

Moreover,  the  section's  supporters  have 
seemed  at  times  litUe  more  clear  than 
the  section  itself  as  regards  the  nature 
and  mechanism  of  the  reallocation  they 
hoped  it  would  achieve.  How  many 
Department  of  Defense  research  dollars 
were  to  fall  out  en  route  to  the  new  aline- 
ment?  How  were  these  doUars  to  be  off- 
set with  increases  elsewhere  in  a  period 
of  dollar  shortages  when  most  govern- 
mental agencies— and  most  congressional 
committees,  too — saw  research  as  the 
place  to  cut?  And  how  could  the  insti- 
tutional base  needed  to  support  the  new 
structure  possibly  be  built  in  2  short  flscal 
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years?  Not  only  was  the  legislative  ve- 
hicle deficient.  With  questions  like  these 
unanswered— some  indeed  unanswer- 
able— its  route  was  ill  defined. 

Similar  criticisms  cannot  be  leveled, 
however,  at  the  basic  policy  goal  of  re- 
allocating Government  support  of  re- 
search in  the  United  States.  For  too  long 
a  time,  too  few  of  our  total  research  as 
well  as  operating  dollars  have  been  chan- 
neled into  domestic-oriented  areas.  How 
can  we  hope  to  end  pollution  and  to  meet 
the  whole  range  of  unmet  domestic  needs 
unless  we  develop  the  kinds  of  technology 
requisite  to  meeting  them? 

And  it  is  especially  important  in  my 
view  that  new  patterns  of  research  sup- 
port be  developed  for  our  academic  com- 
munities all  across  the  country.  I  think 
that  an  excellent  goal,  not  for  the  coming 
year  but  for  the  relatively  short-term 
future,  would  be  the  goal  sighted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  in  discussing  section  203 
last  year — a  level  of  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  four  times  as 
large  as  the  basic  research  budget  of  the 
Defense  Department.  There  are  several 
considerations  in  favor  of  such  a  goal. 

One  is  nothing  more  than  the  preser- 
vation of  a  viable  relationship  between 
the  academic  community  and  the  Defense 
Department  itself.  At  present,  many  uni- 
versity administrators  are  under  extreme 
pressure  from  activist  student  elements 
to  end  all  'war-related  research"  on  the 
campuses.  Such  pressure  faces  university 
administrators — and  the  Defense  De- 
partment— with  a  rather  unpleasant 
choice:  They  must  end  their  long  and 
mutually  beneficial  association  or  other- 
wise run  the  risk  of  growing  strife  on 
campus. 

A  larger  National  Science  Foundation 
role  on  campus  would  help  to  diffuse  the 
tension.  In  the  short  nm,  it  would  enable 
the  most  sorely  pressed  university  ad- 
ministrators to  temporarily  sever  their 
relationship  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment with  minimal  111  effects  for  both. 
These  universities  and  their  investigators 
could  turn  to  the  Foundation  sis  an  alter- 
nate source  of  funds,  while  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  insured  that  the  needed 
work  somehow  got  done.  Foundation  of- 
ficials have  made  it  quite  clear  to  me  that 
a  large  number  of  any  projects  dropped 
by  the  Defense  Department  would  win 
Foundation  support  in  open  competition 
with  all  other  projects  proposed. 

Over  the  longer  term,  a  larger  Founda- 
tion role  might  help  to  dissipate  the 
present  unrest  itself.  Most  students,  if 
pressed,  would  openly  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  a  continuing  link  between 
our  universities  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment. On  refiection,  they  would  not 
dispute  that  traditional  research  support 
links  are  an  eminently  practical  means 
for  bringing  the  advice  and  criticism  of 
experts  In  the  academic  community  to 
bear  on  the  Defense  Establishment. 

What  stops  them  from  espousing  such 
a  view  just  now  is  their  deep  alienation 
from  present  national  policy — the  war 
In  Vietnam,  the  gigantic  military  budg- 
et, and  our  immet  needs  at  home.  A 
larger  role  for  the  National  Science 
I\>undation  would  Itself  be  an  Indica- 


tion that  our  poUcies  were  changing,  that 
our  system  was  being  responsive. 

A  larger  Foundation  role  would  have 
several  other  implications. 

It  would  enable  the  Foundation  to 
bring  to  academic  research  some  of  the 
central  policy  coordination  so  sorely 
lacking  to  date.  The  horizons  of  individ- 
ual mission  agencies  are  quite  properly 
limited  by  their  own  functions  and  op- 
erations. They  have  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  responsibility  to  assess  our  re- 
search needs  from  a  truly  national  per- 
spective. The  Foundation,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  able  with  increased  re- 
sources to  step  up  its  development  of  a 
national  science  policy,  channeling  re- 
sources and  creating  new  pools  of  talent 
in  areas  neglected  for  the  most  part  till 
now. 

Moreover,  while  increased  research  ef- 
forts by  domestic  mission  agencies  are 
also  needed,  these  agencies  are  not  sd- 
ways  the  best  of  research  sponsors,  even 
within  their  areas  of  interest.  They  quite 
properly  define  individual  projects  so  as 
to  maximize  the  potential  for  short-term 
practical  solutions,  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  breakthroughs  aroimd  the  cor- 
ner. And  there  Is  a  related  considera- 
tion also.  It  is  not  unheard  of  for  an 
agency  to  favor  research  which  extends 
rather  than  imdermines  its  ongoing  pro- 
grams, and  therefore  not  to  fund  a  re- 
search project  calling  these  programs 
Into  question.  So  even  as  regards  short- 
term,  pragmatic  solutions  to  problems, 
the  Foundation,  by  encouraging  truly 
free  inquiries,  would  have  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  make. 

A  larger  Foundation  role  would  be 
helpful  also  in  times  of  budget  strin- 
gency, such  as  the  present.  The  time- 
honored  tendency,  in  such  periods,  is 
for  mission  agencies  to  cut  back  on  their 
research  dollars.  The  Foundation,  as  an 
institution  devoted  to  basic  research  sup- 
port, would  not  be  subject  to  such  pres- 
sures internally.  And  it  would  be  better 
able  to  resist  such  cuts  on  the  Hill,  by 
arguing  the  necessity  of  support  for  its 
program  because  other  research  efforts 
were  already  being  cut  back.  A  larger 
Foundation  role  would  thus  help  to  in- 
sure the  academic  community  of  steady, 
long-term  research  support. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  absence  on  such  steady 
support  at  present  which  makes  a  rath- 
er prompt  increase  in  the  Foundation's 
budget  imperative.  The  experience  of  the 
past  year  is  instructive  in  this  regard. 

Due  to  budgetary  stringency,  virtual- 
ly all  mission  agencies  have  been  forced 
to  cut  back  sharply  on  their  own  re- 
search programs.  Some  of  the  reductions 
have  been  absorbed  in-house,  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  efficient  utilization 
of  existing  facilities.  But  there  have  been 
quite  substantial  cuts  In  the  funding  of 
outside  performers. 

As  a  result,  many  investigators  have 
found  themselves  cut  off  from  former 
funds.  Such  cuts  have  In  fact  been  so 
severe  that  over  $60  million  worth  of 
terminated  research  projects  have  been 
or  are  likely  soon  to  be  presented  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  support. 
Many  of  these  projects  merit  support, 
but  the  funds  are  Just  not  available. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  aware  of 
this  problem  in  the  preparation  of  the 
f  Foundation's  fiscal  1971  budget,  but  it 
allocated  only  $10  million  for  use  in 
meeting  it. 

Already  recent  science  graduates  are 
finding  it  impossible  to  find  employment 
In  either  research  or  education.  If  the 
situation  continues,  the  damage  could  be 
severe.  For  while  established  scientists 
will  win  out  In  any  scramble  for  limited 
fimds.  it  is  on  the  newcomers  in  major 
fields  that  our  long-range  future  de- 
pends. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  share  the  commitment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  an  increased  role  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  provide  for  such  an  increase.  It 
will  exphcitly  direct  the  executive  branch 
to  do  what  the  Senator  from  Montana 
hoped  it  would  do  in  response  to  section 

203. 

My  amendment  calls  upon  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  in  its  prep- 
aration of  the  fiscal  1972  Government 
budget,  to  provide  for  a  20 -percent  in- 
crease over  the  congressionally  approved 
fiscal  1971  level  in  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  Foundation's  fiscal  1971  budget  is 
$513  million.  My  amendment  would  thus 
provide  for  an  increase  of  approximate- 
ly $100  miUion. 

This  increase  would  constitute  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  the  goal  of  a 
$1  billion  National  Science  Foundation 
budget  recently  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dents  Task  Force  on  Science  Policy.  It 
would  greatly  alleviate  the  present 
"dropout"  problem  and  also  permit  ini- 
tiation of  Important  new  Foundation  pro- 
grams. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  increased 
funding  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation should  be  sought,  however,  at  the 
expense  of  the  remaining  research  funds 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  other 
mission  agencies.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
structuring of  research  support  envi- 
sioned by  my  amendment  must  be 
achieved  through  the  channeUng  of  in- 
creased funds  to  the  National  .Science 
Foundation,  not  through  the  shuffling  of 
existing  research  dollars.  I  say  this  for 
several  reasons. 

To  begin  with,  such  shuffling  could  be 
disruptive  of  existing  research  projects 
and  would  only  compound  the  present 
"dropout"  problem. 

More  significant  is  the  fundamental 
importance  of  research  to  the  solution  of 
our  present  problems,  both  defense 
related  and  domestic.  Many  of  our  prob- 
lems—in the  field  of  poUution,  for  ex- 
ample—can be  solved  by  technological 
breakthroughs,  but  these  breakthroughs 
will  not  occur  unless  sufficient  research 
funds  are  continually  available. 

In  Ulustration  of  this  point,  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technolog5"s  Research  In- 
stitute not  long  ago  did  a  series  of  case 
studies  on  products  which  today  are  hav- 
ing a  major  socioeconomic  Impact  on  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  The  Institute  found 
that  the  last  50  percent  of  the  significant 
research  events  that  led  to  development 
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of  magnetic  feriites.  now  widely  used  in 
computer  memories,  telecommunications, 
and  small  electric  motors,  occurred  in  a 
period  from  1946-59:  those  that  pro- 
duced the  video  tape  recorder  produced 
in  1956  started  in  1927;  the  last  50  per- 
cent of  events  leading  to  "The  Pill"  in 
1960  began  in  1936;  and  those  that  ended 
in  the  electron  microscope  in  1940  started 
in  1910. 

Indeed  it  might  be  dangerous  not  to 
pro\-ide  the  steady  large-scale  research 
funding  needed  to  insure  similar  break- 
throughs in  the  future.  Unfortunate 
though  it  may  be.  we  are  in  competition 
today  with  an  economic  system  which 
emphasizes  the  benefits  of  long-range 
plaiuiing. 

I  am  in  fact  troubled  by  the  trend 
which  has  developed  over  the  past  decade 
as  regards  Soviet  and  American  research 
programs.  Soviet  research  and  develop- 
ment in  all  areas  has  been  growing  at  a 
rate  of  about  10  percent  a  year,  while 
our  own  research  expenditures  across  the 
board  have  essentially  leveled  oft. 

I  need  not  remind  this  body  of  the  fact 
that  three  of  the  most  significant 
scientific  and  technologicsd  developments 
of  the  century — nuclear  fission,  radar, 
and  jet  propulsion — were  all  based  upon 
fundamental  work  done  mainly  from 
abroad.  Our  security  might  be  jeopard- 
ized should  future  breakthroughs  of  simi- 
lar magnitude  again  occur  abroad. 

Yet  Soviet-American  research  trends 
are  especially  disturbing  in  the  areas  of 
militarj-.  atomic  energy,  and  space  work. 
During  the  1960's,  Soviet  military  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  in- 
creased by  about  60  percent,  while  oui- 
own  expenditures  increased  by  roughly 
30  percent.  And  estimates  for  1970  show 
the  Soviets  are  now  leading  by  more  than 
20  percent  in  absolute  dollar  terms. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
light  of  the  large-scale  reductions  which 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  made 
in  the  Defense  Department's  research 
program  during  the  past  2  years,  further 
broad  cuts  in  this  area  are  not  war- 
ranted. We  would  be  ill  advised  not  to 
couple  our  continuing  cutbacks  in  de- 
.  fense  procurement  and  hardware  reduc- 
tion with  the  strong  research  and  de- 
vdopment  program  needed  to  advance 
our  technological  base. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
perceive  how  significant  a  cutback  in  De- 
partment of  Defense  funding  of  aca- 
demic research  has  already  occurred  in 
the  past  2  years.  Actually,  there  has  been 
a  decline  during  this  period  from  a  level 
of  $247.3  million  in  fiscal  1969  to  $215.6 
million  in  fiscal  1971.  Measured  in  con- 
stant dollars — accounting  for  the  impact 
of  inflation  and  of  increasingly  costly 
technology  per  se — that  represents  a  de- 
crease in  research  effort  of  almost  25 
percent  in  a  very  short  time. 

But  while  my  amendment  does  not  call 
for  a  reduction  in  other  research  pro- 
grams to  offset  the  increase  provided  by 
it  for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  it 
does  recognize  that  some  offset  may  be 
needed.  It  calls  upon  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  should  the  budg- 
etary requirement  exist,  to  make  sotfte 


corresponding  reduction  in  other  pro- 
jected programs. 

This  requirement  is  included,  Mr. 
President,  not  only  to  demonstrate  a 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Its  purpose 
is  to  make  clear  that  the  increase  called 
for — a  verj-  small  amount  in  relation  to 
our  total  budget — is  not  to  be  rejected  on 
grounds  of  inadequate  funds,  that  re- 
search should  not  be  the  target  of  any 
adjustments  which  may  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  has  wrestled 
long  and  hard  this  year  with  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  section  203. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana deserves  our  gratitude  for  introduc- 
ing that  section  and  for  bringing  the  is- 
sues it  has  raised  to  our  attention.  I 
believe  that  the  section  has  had  a  con- 
tructive  infiuence  during  the  past  year 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  have  such  an 
infiuence  if  interpreted  along  the  lines  1 
have  outlined. 

I  also  believe,  however,  that  the 
broader  restructuring  of  Government  re- 
search support  which  the  Senator  en- 
visaged as  a  result  of  section  203  can  best 
be  achieved  through  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  today  and  executive  branch 
action  pursuant  to  that  amendment.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  he  will  join  with  me 
today  in  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks on  my  amendment.  I  think  it 
might  be  useful,  however,  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  Defense  Department's  6.1  or  basic 


research  budget.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

6.1  RESEARCH 
|ln  millions  ot  dollars) 


By  Agency 

Fiscal  year— 
1969       1970 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Recom- 
mended 
Re-               bv 
quested          SASC 

Army 

Navy    

88.9 
130.3 
95.9 
43.6 
45.5 

76.4 
117.9 
85.0 
43.2 
46.0 

80.1 
118.9 
83.3 
42.7 
44.6 

76.3 
116.6 

Air  Force 

ARPA 

DASA 

83.3 
36.7 
44.6 

Total < 

404.2 

368.5 

369.6 

357.5 

By  scientific  area: 

General  physics 

Nuclear  physics 

Chemistry 

Mathematical 

sciences.. 

Electronics 

Materials  research.. 

Mechanics 

Energy  conversion.. 
Terrestrial  sciences. 
Atmospheric 

sciences 

Biological  and 

medical 

Behavioral  and 

social 

Oceanography 

stronomy  and 

astrophysics 

39.7 

34.7 
14.7 

43.7 
31.6 
42.8 
31.7 
16.7 
13.7 

31.1 

44.2 

16.3 
32.1 

11.1 

33.6 
33.4 
13.2 

42.6 
27.7 
38.4 
30.3 
14.1 
12.6 

31.1 

38.3 

12.9 
30.0 

10.3 

31.8  . 
28.5  . 
13.5  . 

35.9  . 
29.5  . 
49.2  . 
30.9  . 

15.5  . 
14.0  . 

32.6  . 
39.2  . 

13.1 

28.7  . 

7.2  . 

■12.9 

Total. 

404.2 

368.5 

369.6 

1357.5 

I  The  $12.1  million  cut  recommended  by  the  committee  Is  to 
be  made  at  the  discretion  of  DOO,  except  in  the  area  of  social 
and  behavioral  sciences,  where  {200,000  of  the  cut  has  been 
mandated. 


R.D.T.  ft  E.  AUTHORIZATION  BY  PERFORMER 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars! 


Fiscal  yMrs— 


1969 


1970 


1.  In-House: 

Government  owned,  contractor  operated..  

Government  owned,  government  operated  6.1  reuarch 

Other - 

2.  Industry:         .     _ 

6.1  Industrial  Research  Laboratories 

Other..  -        •  

3.  Universities  and  colleges: 

6.1  research.... 

Other 

4.  Federal  Contract  Resurch  Centws: 

6.1  research 

Other 

5.  Other  nonprofit  research  institutions: 

6.1  research - 

Other 

6.  Foreign  performers: 

6.1  research 

6.2  exploratory  development - --- 

7.  Hospitals.   State   institutions,    and   other    miscellaneous:   6.1 

research 

8.  Emergency  fund 

9   Prior  year  authorization 

Total  ROT.  &  E.  program 

6.1  research 

Other 


329.5 

163.1 

1.881.3 

44.3 
4.481.3 

160-9 
£0.4 

5.2 
225.9 

12.2 
369.9 

6.0 
3.2 

6.5 


341.3 

154.5 

1.873.3 

44.5 
4, 130. 4 

143-7 
79.4 

5.8 
210.7 

12.5 
359.0 

2.4 

1.3 

5.1 
75.0 


7.755.7  7.438.9 

(404.2)  (368.5) 

(7,351.5)         (7,070.4) 


Fiscal  yMr  1971 

Recommended 
Requested  by  SASC 

337.2  

153.2  

1.826.5  

44.4  

4.151.3  

144.1  - 

71.5  

7.4  

213.1  

11.1  

325.4 

2.0 

1.0 

7.4 

50. 0                50. 0 
56.0 

7.401.6  7,016.5 
(369. 6)  (357. 5) 

(7,032.0)         (6,659.0) 


30VRCt     or    PlNANClNO 

1.  In-House — This  pays  for  the  cost  of 
operating  and  maintaining  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activities  engaged  In  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation.  The 
6.1  Research  funds  relate  specifically  to 
laboratories  which  are  engaged  In  conduct- 
ing In-house  research  and  whose  people 
monitor  research  contracts  and  grants.  This 
category  does  not  Include  the  funds  for  re- 
search contracts  and  grants,  and  these  are 
distributed  among  the  other  categories  as 
Indicated.  This  category  also  Includes  funds 


from  6.2,  6.3,  6.4  and  6.5,  as  well  as  from  the 
operational  development  programs. 

An  example  of  a  contractor-operated  In- 
sUllatlon  Is  the  Eastern  Test  Range  In  Flor- 
ida which  Is  operated  and  maintained  by 
Pan  American  Airways  with  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America  as  the  major  subcontractor. 

2.  Industry — ^Thls  is  the  largest  category 
and  Includes  contractual  effort  from  all  areas 
and  programs  under  the  RDT&E  appropria- 
tion. The  major  dollars  are  for  6.2,  6.3,  6.4, 
6.5,  and  operational  developments.  The  6.1 
effort  Is  primarily  for  contracts  with  Indus- 
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Ulal  research  laboratories,  examples  of  which 
are  listed  separately. 

3.  Vniversities  and  Colleges — The  pre- 
ponderance of  funds  which  go  to  these  ac- 
tivities is  provided  by  contract  and  grant 
from  6.1  Research  funds.  The  remaining 
funds  largely  are  provided  from  6.2  and  some 
from  6.3. 

4.  Federal  Contract  Research  Centers — 
Most  of  the  funds  are  provided  from  6.2,  6.3, 
6.4,  6.5  and  operational  developments.  A 
small  portion  Is  provided  from  6.1  Research. 

5.  Other  Non-Profit  Research  Institu- 
tions— A  small  fraction  of  these  funds  comes 
from  6.1  Research.  Most  of  the  money  comes 
from  6.2,  6.3,  6.4,  6.5  and  operational  devel- 
opments. Typical  Institutions  are  listed  sepa- 
rately. 

6.  Foreign  Performers — As  Indicated  in 
the  table,  6.1  Research  and  6.2  Exploratory 
Development  are  the  two  program  sources  of 
funds. 

7.  Hospitals,  State  Institutions.  and 
Others — This  is  supported  entirely  from  6.1 
Research.  Typical  organizations  are  listed 
separately. 

6.1  Research. 

6.2  Exploratory  Development. 

6.3  Advanced  Development. 

6.4  Engineering  Development. 

6.5  Management  and  Support. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

There  is  today  a  crisis  in  support  for 
basic  research.  In  fiscal  1970,  mission- 
oriented  agencies  such  as  DOD.  NASA, 
AEC.  and  HEW  reduced  their  expendi- 
tures for  academic  research  by  at  least 
$60  million.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation was  given  only  $10  million  to  take 
up  the  slack.  As  a  result,  imiversity 
science  programs  are  in  disarray.  Bril- 
liant graduate  students  do  not  know  if 
they  will  ever  be  able  to  make  use  of 
their  excellent  education.  Undergradu- 
ates are  turning  away  from  science  to 
other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Basic  research  is  crucial  to  our  Na- 
tion's future.  Our  economic  leadership 
depends  upon  it,  as  does  our  ability  to 
overcome  the  adverse  side  effects  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  look  to  basic  research 
also  to  improve  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens— to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
mental  illness. 

Scientific  research  needs  to  be  funded 
in  an  orderly  maimer.  It  cannot  be  turned 
on  and  off  like  a  faucet.  Expensive  equip- 
ment cannot  be  purchased  one  year  and 
left  Idle  the  next.  First-class  research 
teams  cannot  be  organized  and  disbanded 
atwlU. 

When  basic  research  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  mission-oriented  agencies,  con- 
stant fiuctuations  In  fimding  levels  are 
almost  inevitable.  In  times  of  budgetary 
belt  tightening,  the  mission  agencies  will 
always  sacrifice  their  long-term  research 
projects  to  more  immediate  concerns. 
What  is  needed  therefore  is  an  ade- 
quately funded  agency  whose  primary 
concern  Is  basic  research. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was 
supposed  to  be  that  agency.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  Insure  that  academic  science 
was  supported  in  an  orderly  fashion.  But 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
never  been  given  enough  fimds  to  per- 
form that  task.  For  many  years  it  lived 
in  the  shadow  of  the  mission  agencies, 
particularly  DOD. 

Senator  McIntyre's  amendment  is  a 


first  step  toward  enabling  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  play  its  proper  role 
in  the  support  for  scientific  research.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  that  the  administration 
will  heed  our  voices  and  begin  to  formu- 
late an  intelligent  science  policy. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  come  from 
the  State  bordering  on  the  distinguished 
Senator's  own  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  one  of  the  things  that  impressed 
me  traveling  around  my  State  is  that 
there  are  so  many  defense-oriented  in- 
dustries which  are  interested  in  trying 
to  utilize  their  personnel  and  their  tech- 
nical know-how  to  address  many  of  the 
critical  domestic  and  social  needs  of  this 
country;  but  they  find  that  there  is  no 
institution  that  could  help  them  to  de- 
velap  alternative  products  which  might 
be  consumer  oriented  or  meet  social 
needs. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  sound  move- 
ment taking  place  within  Congress  which 
recognizes  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  try  to  assist  private  industry,  uni- 
versities, and  technical  and  scientific 
personnel  to  utilize  their  enormous  skills 
to  meet  our  domestic  needs.  The  Con- 
version Research  and  Education  Act, 
which  I  have  introduced,  is  i>art  of  that 
movement. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as 
I  understand  the  thrust  of  his  remarks, 
is  trying  to  jar  this  body  into  confronting 
this  problem,  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  raising  this  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  thank  him.  He  has  chaired 
the  hearings  on  research  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  has  a  broad  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  in  that  area. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  kind  statement 
concerning  the  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. He  is  exactly  right.  We  find  solu- 
tions to  problems  of  this  kind  on  the 
R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  extremely  dlflB- 
cult.  We  are  trying  to  jar  the  Senate  into 
thinking  about  reordering  its  priorities 
in  the  field  of  basic  research.  Hopefully, 
we  can  begin  to  get  some  assistance  from 
the  executive  branch. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  sub- 
committee's thinking  at  the  present  time 
is  that  after  reducing  Defense  Depart- 
ment basic  research  $75  million  to  $80 
million  in  the  past  2  years,  that  program 
itself  should  not  go  any  lower.  But  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  own  ef- 
forts must  be  increased,  for  the  long  se- 
ries of  reasons  I  cited.  Thus,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  He  has  a  wide 
knowledge  indeed  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  said,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  can  play  an  ex- 
tremely important  role  here.  What  we 
must  try  to  do,  particularly  as  we  cut 
back  defense  expenditures,  and  as  this 
results  in  loss  of  employment  among 
many  scientific  and  engineering  per- 
sonnel, is  to  develop  within  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Government,  as  well  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  ability  to  redi- 
rect the  energies  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity so  that  they  can  come  to  grips 
with  our  domestic  needs. 


We  in  this  body  will  have  to  try  to 
meet  the  present  challenge  and  find  ways 
to  help  industry  and  the  scientific  and 
engineering  professions  to  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  devote  their  talents  to 
meeting  the  social  needs  which  exist  in 
this  country. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
performed  an  extremely  useful  service 
in  helping  to  crystallize  some  of  the 
thinking  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  urge  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  what  we  consider  to  be 
a  difficult  problem.  His  help  will  cer- 
tainly be  needed  if  the  goals  of  my 
amendment  today  are  to  be  realized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
most  interested  in  listening  to  the  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  All  too  often  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  at  large  forget  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  society 
as  a  whole  by  virtue  of  some  of  the  mili- 
tary defense  spending  which  has  gone 
on  in  the  past. 

For  example,  we  had  not  only  the  re- 
search previously  fimded  before  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  PcTLBRiGHT)  was  agreed  to,  that 
puts  us  in  a  bind,  to  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  now  addressing 
himself,  but  we  have  the  fallout  from 
rapid  education  developments,  lan- 
guage schools,  new  techniques  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  a  great  many  other 
progressive  steps  of  this  kind  which, 
generally  speaking,  have  been  totally 
overl(X)ked  in  the  field  of  public  aware- 
ness, and  often — much  too  often,  it 
seems  to  me — in  the  debates  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  looked  at  the 
amendment  with  some  care  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  operates  on  an  authoriz- 
ing level  for  fiscal  1972.  Both  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  and  I  serve 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  also 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  responsibility  for 
determining  the  authorizing  level  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  spoke  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough).  and  we  read  this  over 
again.  As  I  said,  the  authorizing  limits 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  do 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
obviously  we  have  not  had  any  hearings 
or  any  evidence  as  to  what  it  would  be, 
and  so  forth,  for  fiscal  1972,  because  we 
are  simply  not  on  that  level. 

I  notice  that  the  amendment  is  writ- 
ten as  a  sense  of  Congress  amendment. 
In  other  words,  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing here,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  it  Is 
the  feeling  that  if  this  could  be  done 
within  the  budgetary  process,  we  sliould 
work  towards  that  end.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  states  it  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  action  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  required 
soon — in  preparing  next  year's  budget — 
if  we  are  to  meet  this  urgent  problem. 
The  Senator  realizes  that  what  we  are 
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trying  to  do  is  to  focus  attention  on  the 
p^dbTem.  so  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  can  act  and  so  that 
domestic  mission  wUl  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  too.  should  be  picking  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  their  own  re- 
search and  development  programs.  That 
is  the  thrust  of  the  amendment 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
verify  my  understanding,  and  also  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Yarborough).  This  elimi- 
nates, obviously,  any  jurisdicUonal  prob- 
lem we  might  have  had.  and  is  also  try- 
ing to  put  back  into  focus  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  Fulbright).  which  tne 
Senate  has  agreed  to  and  is  a  provision 
of  the  bUl.  has  created  a  substantial  cut- 
back in  the  scientific  community  through 
the  universities  and  the  abUity  to  pro- 
ceed with  scientific  research. 

I  think  it  is  exUemely  important.  I 
certainly  hope  that  we  can  get  around 
the  results  of  that  by  the  iniUative  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who  is  a  member  with  me  or 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  for  his 
attention  to  this  matter.  As  the  Senator 
has  already  pointed  out.  it  is  his  com- 
mittee that  has  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  PoundaUon.  His  comnut- 
tees  help  could  be  extremely  important 
as  we  try  to  change  the  whole  thrust  of 
Government  research  support  around. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?  ,^     ^    , 
Mr    THURMOND.   Mr.   President.   I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana.                                                         .J       ..      T 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  Mclntyre  amendment,  sec- 
tion 207.  since  it  specifies  the  direction 
in  which  I  believe  Federal  sponsorship 
of  science  should  proceed.  It  elaborates 
and  complements  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  section  203  of  the  present  law.  It 
specifies  the  congressional  intent  to 
channel  more  resources  through  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  whUe  insist- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Defense 
maintain  a  program  of  basic  research.  I 
support  fully  this  policy. 

I  believe  the  enactment  last  year  by 
the  Congress  of  section  203  has  focused 
much  needed  attention  on  the  whole 
issue  of  this  Nation's  science  policy  and 
the  methods  through  which  the  Federal 
Government  makes  its  contribution  to 
the  research  community.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  express  overwhelm- 
ingly its  support  for  the  basic  thrust  of 
203  and  back  fully  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  its  recommendation  of  its 
reenactment. 

I  was  invited  by  Congressman  Dad- 
DARio  to  testify  before  his  House  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Research,  and 
Development  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
pubUc  resources  for  basic  science  and  the 
rechanneling  of  these  resources  through 
civiUan  agencies.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  before  hi*  sub- 
committee on  August  11  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  It  fortifies  the 
statement  made  today  by  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 


(Mr  McINTYRE) .  who  has  done  such  out 
standing  work  in  this  field  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  pertinent  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  congratulate  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


RECHANNELINC     THE     PUBLIC     RESOURCES     FOR 

Basic  Science  Through  the  Civilian 
Agencies:  A  New  Goal  for  National 
Science  Policy 

(Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield) 
I  have  been  a^ked  to  comment  on  the  gov- 
ernment's role  regarding  the  support  of  re- 
search   I  appreciate  this  invltaUon  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science 
Research    and   Development.    Speciflcally.    I 
suppose  the  question  really  U  whether  ade- 
auate  government  support  of  science  can  be 
wtfrled  on  If  there  is  a  permanent  shift  away 
from  the  role  of  the  military  In  the  conduct 
of  research.  What  must  be  considered  is  the 
relationship  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  mission  agencies  to  the  matter  of 
research;  what  part  research  plays  In  their 
overall  functions  and  as  a  related  matter, 
whether  strong  ties  should  be  continued  be- 
tween the  Pentagon  and  our  universities.  The 
answer  to  these  questions  by  and  large  will 
determine  this  nation's  entire  science  policy 
for  the  years  ahead. 

At  the  outset  I  should  say  that  the  quality 
of  life  on  earth  tomorrow  will  be  determined 
in  large  part  by  the  measure  of  the  scientific 
research  undertaken  today.  There  Is  thus  a 
significant  public  responsibility  to  sponsor 
research  In  the  various  scientific  disciplines 
and  to  keep  the  way  clear  to  follow  up  on 
new  discoveries.  Determining  the  emphasis, 
however.  U  a  most  delicate  responsibility.  To 
a  great  extent  the  emphasis  Is  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  resource  devoted  to  the  various 
disciplines.  ^ 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  research,  development 
and  the  supporUng  facilities  has  reached 
nearly  $200  billion.  Where  and  by  whom  that 
money  was  spent  has  determined  not  only 
the  science  policy  of  this  nation  but  the  en- 
tire emphasis  m  science  education  and  train- 
ing During  this  time  well  over  half  of  the 
governments  contribution  to  science  has 
been  channeled  through  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
most  of  this  money  purchased  research  of 
the  highest  quality.  However,  not  nearly  so 
clear  is  the  raUonale  that  dictated  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  be  the  prlii- 
clpal  sponsoring  agency  for  much  of  this 
vital  research. 

For  the  past  25  years  the  Pentagon  has 
sponsored  research  In  almost  every  scientific 
discipline  imaginable.  From  the  most  esoteric 
examinations  of  ornithology  to  the  study  of 
broad  social  movements  In  foreign  countries, 
the  Pentagon  has  run  the  gamut  In  Its  re- 
search endeavors.  By  necessity,  therefore,  the 
Pentagon  assumed  a  significant  role  In  deter- 
mining the  nation's  science  policy.  The  de- 
sirabilliv  of  such  a  large  role  for  this  mission 
agency  is  the  basic  issue  confronting  tia. 

It  U  not  difficult  to  understand  how  we  got 
where  we  are  today.  The  phenomenon  of 
channeling  so  much  of  our  research  money 
through  the  Defense  Department  developed 
over  the  years  not  only  from  normal  bureau- 
cratic urges  to  grow  but  because  the  science 
community  and  the  Congress  acquiesced  In 
that  growth.  So  the  question  Is  not  how  we 
got  here.  It  Is  why.  To  put  It  simply:  Why 
should  the  Defense  Department  be  the  prin- 
cipal government  agency  through  which  Is 
funded  the  federal  research  that  has  no  ap- 
parent relationship  to  the  security  needs  of 
this  nation? 

To  reply  by  saying  that  the  research  com- 
munity has  found  that  funds  simply  were 
more  readily  available  at  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment  rather  than  at  other  civilian  agencies 
states  a  fact.  But  It  Is  not  an  answer.  Nor  Is 
It  sufficient  to  say  that  Pentagon  requests 
for  funds  receive  less  Congressional  scrutiny 
than  those  requested  by  non-military  agen- 
cles  Too  often  In  the  past  prevailing  attitude 
has  been  expressed  by  the  question:  Are  we 
giving  you  enough?  Perhaps  it  should  have 
been- Why  do  you  need  so  much?  In  part  the 
historical  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
cloak  of  national  security  lined  with  the  In- 
ternational threat  of  communism  simply  pre- 
vented a  close  scrutiny  of  Defense  requests 
including  requests  for  research  and  develop- 
ment   In  part,  the  answer  Is  that  Defense 
spending  requests  became  so  large  that  even 
builons  for  research  and  development  seemed 
dwarfed.  As  a  result  the  scientific  community 
came  to  rely  upon  the  immunity  of  Defense 
funding  from  close  scrutiny  and  occasional 
budgeting  squeezes.  For  years  Defense  fund- 
mg  provided  a  very  stable  source  of  research 
money.  It  was  the  easiest  path  for  research 
community  to  follow.  .»  „ki« 

It  wasn't  long  before  many  of  the  most  able 
members  of  the  science  community  gravita- 
ted to  this  source  of  funds.  It  became  ap- 
parent, too.  that  although  only  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  the  federal  research  dollar 
was  spent  on  university  campuses,  that 
money  was  very  important  to  those  univer- 
sities m  maintaining  their  status,  -rhe  sal- 
aries paid  by  the  research  grant  paid  in  ef- 
fect the  salary  of  the  faculty  member  and  a 
good  share  of  the  institution's  overhead  as 
well  The  universities  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  direct  subsidies  for  fear  of  losing  their 
autonomy-but  they  were  apparently  pre- 
pared to  accept  such  a  dependence  Indirectly 
with  no  questions  asked. 

Two  years  ago  during  Senate  debate  on 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969    I  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
have  limited  the  payment  of  Indirect  costs 
for  a  research  grant  or  project  to  25  percent 
of  the  direct  costs.'  Prom  my   preparation 
for  this  measure  and  subsequent  debate.  I 
saw  the  grave  financial  difficulties  faced  by 
our  universities  today  and  noted  the  dis- 
turbingly heavy  dependence  of  virtually  an 
of    our    leading    universities    upon    hidden 
subsidy  via  Indirect  costs.  A  total  of  620  aca- 
demlc   Institutions   In   fiscal   year   1968   re- 
ceived federal  support  for  research  Mid  de- 
velopment toUllng  $1.4  billion.  Of  this  the 
Department  of  Defense  accounted  for  $243 
mllUon  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. $212  million.  This  money  largely  bene- 
fited only  a  few  institutions.  "The  top  100 
accounted  for   87   percent,  or  $1.2  billion.' 
Even  under  the  limitation  of  my  amendment, 
these  top  100  would  have  received  $300  mil- 
lion for  indirect  costs;  money  that  the  Indi- 
vidual scientists  would  never  see  but  which 
would  go  into  general  university  funds,  or 
this,  in  turn.  20  percent  would  have  come 
from  the  military  appropriations.  And  since 
overhead  charges  by  many  institutions  wew 
higher  than  the  25  percent  limit  I  proposed, 
the  Defense  Department  in   1968  was  sup- 
plying more  than  $60  million  to  the  Indirect 
cost  accounts  of  leading  universities.  Under 
these  circumstances.  I  concluded   that  Uie 
situation    was   most   unhealthy.    To    better 
gauge  the  ramifications  of  the  federal  sub- 
lldv  to  universities  through  overhead  pay- 
ments.   I    wrote    to    Philip    Handler,    then 
Chairman  of  the  National  Science  Board  and 
now  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  a  frank  reply,  he  pointed  out 
that  of  $1,671  mUllon  of  federal  lunds  for 
research  at  tinlverslties  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
only   about   $436   million   were   utilized   to 
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support  research  in  the  most  Immediate 
sense.  The  remainder  found  Its  way  Into 
Institutional  funds  and  departmental 
funds.^ 

Subsequently  the  National  Science  Board 
proposed  to  the  President  that  this  situa- 
tion of  a  hidden  and  unhealthy  subsidy  be 
corrected  through  grants  to  the  universities 
so  that  future  proposals  for  research  would 
need  cover  only  the  direct  and  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  the  work.  I  hope  that  the  silence 
which  greeted  this  recommendation  within 
the  Executive  Branch  will  not  be  permanent 
and  that  Congress  will  assess  Its  practica- 
bility as  a  way  to  establish  more  honest 
relations  between  the  universities  and  the 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  that  fund 
on-campus  research   and  higher  education. 

A  contributing  reason  for  the  expansion  of 
defense  Interests  into  almost  each  imaginable 
field  of  research  In  my  opinion  Is  the  past 
and  present  Inadequate  Information  about 
what  kind  of  research  Is  being  done  by  whom 
and  where. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me.  and  to  other 
Members  of  Congress,  that  because  many 
federal  departments  and  agencies  fund  so 
many  research  projects,  there  Is  a  real  pos- 
sibility of  overlap  and  duplication  simply  be- 
cause "the  word"  does  not  pass  between  fed- 
eral research  administrators.  Note  that  I  am 
not  speaking  of  research  that  one  scientist 
deliberately  carries  out  to  confirm  or  refute 
the  discovery  of  another,  for  this  Is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  scientific  process.  Rather.  I 
have  been  and  am  still  concerned  with  the 
probability  that  needless  smd  unwitting  dup- 
lication of  work  occurs  which  could  be  mini- 
mized if  scientists  and  administrators  had  a 
current,  reliable  and  complete  source  of  In- 
formation about  who  Is  doing  what  research 
with  federal  funds.  So  I  asked  the  agencies  to 
supply  me  with  a  list  of  current  research 
projects.  Having  little  success  with  the  direct 
request,  I  arranged  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  ask  the  agencies  to  comply.'  When 
ail  of  the  replies  finally  trickled  In,  It  was 
evident  that  whatever  the  agency  project  in- 
formation systems  may  be,  they  are  simply  In- 
capable of  readily  providing  summary  infor- 
mation on  research.  Eight  departments  and 
agencies  finally  responded.  Five  separate  re- 
plies were  sent  by  Defense  and  six  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  project  Infor- 
mation readouts  to  17.  Eight  replies  appeared 
to  be  print-outs  of  computer  systems,  with 
the  rest  manually  prepared.  Two  defense 
agencies  submitted  computer  products  and 
three  manual  ones.  Later  it  was  reported  to 
me  informally  that  project  Information  had 
been  taken  from  the  computer-based  systems, 
edited  and  put  back  in  before  being  printed 
out  for  transmittal.  Three  of  the  agencies  of 
HEW  and  four  other  agencies  used  the  science 
classification  system  specified  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget'ln  Its  ClrctUar  A-48.  The  re- 
mainder employed  their  own  systems  for 
identlf  j-lng  fields  of  science.  The  system  used 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  presum- 
ably the  lead  agency  for  federal  Information 
on  science  and  technology,  was  different  from 
that  specified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Parenthetically,  considering  the  many 
computers  and  elaborate  Information  sys- 
tems of  government  agencies,  this  simple 
request  should  not  have  produced  the  ad- 
ministrative convulsions  that  it  did.  The  ad- 
ministrative entanglement  indicated  to  me 
that  each  department  goes  Its  own  way  In 
research  with  little  attention  to  that  funded 
by  others.  There  simply  does  not  exist  a  sys- 
tem capable  of  quickly  and  easily  InfcMrming 
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research  administrators  In  one  department 
of  what  research  of  potential  Interest  or  use 
to  them  Is  currently  funded  by  another  fed- 
eral agency.  While  coffee-break  exchanges 
among  scientists  have  their  value,  they  are 
not  an  adequate  substitute.  It  Is  well  over  a 
years  since  I  Inquired  Into  this  matter.  Yet 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  has 
not  decided  what  current  information  about 
research  projects  should  be  collected,  who 
should  do  the  collecting,  how  It  should  be 
collected  and  who  can  huv3  access  to  It.  Per- 
haps we  need  some  one  to  tackle  this  issue 
vrtth  the  vigor  of  past  efforts  when  the  re- 
lated question  of  cataloging  and  making 
available  the  results  of  research  already  done 
was  exhaustively  considered.  Perhaps  the  re- 
organized Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
can  give  this  a  priority  among  its  manage- 
ment functions. 

My  experience  In  trying  to  get  current  In- 
formation on  research  confirmed  yet  again 
my  observation  that  bureaucracies  must 
often  be  kept  after  to  obtain  Improvements 
In  the  administration  of  government-funded 
research.  These  Improvements  are  all  the 
more  necessary  in  a  time  when  the  dominant 
question  has  changed  from:  "What  can  we 
spend  our  increasing  research  appropriations 
on?"  to  "How  can  we  best  spend  the  available 
appropriations  for  research?" 

In  this  connection,  to  overcome  the  inertia, 
to  get  out  of  comfortable,  well-worn  ruts 
sometime  require  heroic  measures. 

It  was  diurlng  the  Senate's  appropriation 
hearings  In  1968  that  I  asked  Dr.  Foster  of 
the  Defense  Department  about  duplication 
of  research  and  about  the  relation  of  De- 
fense-sponsored research,  particularly  its 
basic  research,  to  that  of  other  agencies.  It 
was  abundantly  clear  in  his  response  that 
the  Pentagon  then  believed  all  fields  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  were  open  to  It,  that 
it  saw  no  inconsistency  in  funding  basic 
research  in  fields  already  funded  by  civil 
agencies,  and  that  all  research  projects  It 
sponsored  were  somehow  relevant  to  Defense 
needs.  The  Defense  Department  was  adamant 
in  its  position  that  it  must  continue  the 
full  spectrum  of  research  then  being  under- 
taken, even  though  by  definition  the  out- 
come of  much  such  research  can  neither  be 
predicted  nor  its  possible  relevants  to  mili- 
tary science  known.  This  testimony  rein- 
forced the  conviction  that  research  funded 
by  the  military  appropriations  had  built  up 
an  enormous  momentum,  and  that  only  the 
most  forceful  efforts  by  Congress  could  ef- 
fect change  in  the  direction  of  rechannellng 
federal  responsibility  for  the  funding  of 
basic  research.  At  the  time,  it  seemed  clear 
that  there  was  not  a  national  policy  that 
viewed  the  nation's  long-term  Interests. 
What  to  do  about  it  was  another  question. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  the  military  au- 
thorization bin  (PL  91-121)  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  I  added  a  rider  which  appeared  as 
Section  203.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  any  research  project  or  study  un- 
less such  project  or  study  has  a  direct  or 
apparent  relationship  to  a  specific  military 
function  or  operation." 

That  provision  became  law  and  the  same 
provision  now  appears  as  Section  204  of  the 
military  authorization  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  for  fiscal  year  1971.  but  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  bill  reported  In  the  Hotise. 

I  believe  Section  203  is  a  necessary  and 
practicable  step  towards  the  goal  of  reducing 
the  heavy  dependence  of  American  science 
that  has  built  up  since  the  early  1950*8. 
Properly  and  imaginatively  administered,  it 
can  also  lead  to  a  strengthening  and  a  re- 
building of  the  foundation  for  the  future 
of  much  0(f  American  science. 

The  Intent  of  the  provision  Is  clear.  It  is 
a  mandate  to  reduce  the  research  commu- 
nity's dependence  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment when  It  appears  that  the  investiga- 


tion under  consideration  could  be  sponsored 
more  reasonably  by  a  civilian  agency.  After 
all,  the  National  Science  Foundation  was 
created  by  Congress  back  in  1950  specifi- 
cally to  channel  federal  funds  into  basic  re- 
search. Since  its  creation,  it  has  been  the 
orphan  child  of  the  federal  government's 
science  policy.  Since  1955  NSF  has  been 
given  $2  billion  to  sponsor  basic  research. 
During  this  same  period.  Pentagon  spending 
has  been  $3  billion  on  this  same  type  of  re- 
search; It  has  spent  60%  more  for  the  funda- 
mental InvesUgations — In  addlUon  to  the 
many  billions  on  advanced  research  and  de- 
velopment of  specific  military  needs — than 
has  the  agency  set  up  for  this  sole  purpose. 

The  addition  of  Section  203  to  the  military 
authorization  law  thus  sought  to  set  in  mo- 
tion a  realignment.  The  language  was  in- 
tentionally imprecise  in  an  effort  to  afford 
the  Executive  Branch  an  opportunity  to 
start  a  process  that  would  lead  to  the  trans- 
fer of  resources  from  the  Defense  Department 
to  the  civilian  agencies — primarily  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Clearly,  Congress  does  not  exist  to  operate 
the  dally  workings  of  the  Executive.  By  law, 
however.  Congress  does  have  a  responsibility 
together,  with  the  President,  to  estabUsh 
broad  poUcles.  Congress  has  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  poUcles  so  established  will  b« 
followed.  Much  progress  has  already  been 
made  since  Section  203  became  law  in  the 
face  of  the  resistance  that  has  lingered  in 
some  quarters.  The  authorization  for  NSF 
funding  for  this  coming  fiscal  year  has  been 
increased  by  about  $75  mlUion  over  last 
year.  By  comparison,  this  year  the  Defense 
Departments  share  of  basic  research  funds 
win  be  $50  mllUon  less  than  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

By  no  means,  however,  does  Section  203 
Intend  to  cut  off  the  Defense  Department 
from  research  that  it  needs.  It  is  neither 
antl-mllltary  nor  anu-research.  Whether  the 
language  chosen  U  Interpreted  strictly  or 
loosely,  It  is  hoped  that  the  ultimate  result 
of  this  whole  endeavor  will  be  a  continued 
high  level  of  basic  research  funding  by  the 
federal  government.  Hopefully,  we  wUl  see 
in  the  near  future  that  the  civilian  agencies 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  wiU  develop  as  the  primary 
source  for  these  research  funds.  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  civilian  agencies  to  fund 
an  appropriate  share  of  basic  research  la 
In  no  way  diminished  by  Section  203.  The 
Pentagon  will  continue  to  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  research — even  basic  research, 
one  that  allows  those  entrusted  with  miU- 
tary  defense  to  maintain  a  full  and  necessary 
exchange  with  the  researchers  at  the 
frontiers  of  science.  The  role  of  the  Defense 
Department  In  sponsoring  basic  research, 
however.  Is  intended  to  be  incidental  rather 
than  predominant. 

Turning  now  to  the  DoD  response  to 
Section  203.  I  believe  that  the  review  of  re- 
search by  DoD  could  have  benefited  from 
guidance  and  criteria  Issued  by  its  top  man- 
agement. That  did  not  happen.  Instead.  aU 
that  the  Defense  Department  did  was  to  send 
a  memorandum  to  Its  constituent  agencies 
informing  them  of  Section  203  and  teUlng 
them  to  comply. 

When  I  Inquired  of  DoD  about  their  fol- 
low-through on  this  provision.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Packard  replied  In  part  that 
the  Department  had  contacted  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Invited  them  to 
consider  carrying  out  an  examination  of 
all  projects  which  might  be  affected.  I 
thought  this  a  constructive  idea  and  wrote 
to  Dr.  Handler  on  December  5.  1969,  to  sup- 
port this  participation  by  the  Academy.  To 
my  disappointment.  Dr.  Handler  repUed  on 
December  12  that  he  must  decline  to  Involve 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  directly 
In  the  review.  He  did  volunteer  to  offer  the 
Academy  for  any  follow-up  review.  More 
Important,  he  agreed  It  would  be  useful  for 
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the  Ac«lemy  to  do  two  things.  First,  to 
formuute  principles  which  might  guide  the 
administration  of  Section  203.  Second  to 
undertake  a  projection  of  the  Implications 
and  consequences  of  Section  203  with  respect 
to  the  future  of  federal  research  policy  and 
the  national  welfare.  While  I  did  not  ask  the 
Academy  to  do  so  then,  esperlence  with  Sec- 
tion 203  indicates  that  it  should  do  so  now. 

To  date,  there  have  been  differences  in 
application  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  the 
Advanced  Projects  Research  Agency  aswrts 
that  none  of  Its  projects  fall  the  test  of  Sec- 
tion 203.  even  though  the  General  Account- 
In"  Office  has  singled  out  some  as  question- 
able in  terms  of  this  legislation  and  as  more 
properly  supportable  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment than  by  military  appropriations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  has  seized  upon  Section  203  to  termi- 
nate research  funded  from  appropriations 
prior  to  fiscal  vear  1970.  with  the  excuse  that 
they  were  carrying  out  the  "Mansfield 
philosophy.'  ^   ^ 

Of  the  6.600  research  projects  that  were 
reviewed.  220  were  found  affected  by  Section 
203  which  involved  fiscal  year  1970  funds 
totalling  $8.8  million.  This  Is  about  4  percent 
of  the  $223  mUllon  that  DoD  obligated  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year  for  research  at  colleges 
and  universities,  and  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  $1,295  million  of  federal  funds  for  uni- 
versity research  and  development  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year 

1970 

By  comparison,  the  general  tightening  of 
the  Defense  research  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970  caused  a  reduction  of  864  million,  not- 
withstanding Section  203. 

Recently,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Air  Force 
testified  that  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
research  projects,  representing  3  percent  of 
the  Air  Force  research  program.  faUed  to  pass 
Section  203.  In  comparison,  tightening  funds 
required  a  cut  of  over  10  percent. 

Of  course.  Section  203  goes  beyond  the  220 
projects  immediately  affected.  Research  proj- 
ects funded  from  i»1or  years'  funds  that  do 
not  meet  the  test  of  this  legislation  will  be 
affected  as  they  come  up  for  renewal.  The 
Comptroller  General  was  unable  to  provide 
us  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  projects 
in  this  category  or  their  total  funding.  None- 
theless, in  my  Judgment,  such  projecU 
should  continue  to  their  normal  expiration, 
which  will  provide  time  for  coordinated  re- 
view bv  the  Department  of  Defease  with  the 
civil  agencies  and  for  leadership  and  Initia- 
tives from  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. Despite  its  limited  reaction  to  date,  I 
stlU  look  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  provide  the  leadership  necessary 
so  that  research  affected  by  Section  203  which 
should  be  continued  in  the  national  interest 
wUl  have  a  fair  chance  at  the  available  basic 
research  ftinds. 

All  that  is  requUed  under  Section  203  Is 
relevance,  which  is  not  a  dirty  word  as  some 
critics  of  the  Section  sometimes  seem  to 
suggest  Relevance  does  not  preclude  agencies 
from  funding  basic  research.  Section  203  does 
not  forbid  the  Defense  Department  from 
funding  any  and  all  research  at  colleges  and 
tinlverslties.  Had  that  been  our  purpose,  we 
would  have  ao  written  this  legislation.  What 
Section  203  does  is  to  begin  to  close  out  a 
second  and  a  backdoor  National  Science 
Foundation  which  has  grown  up  In  the 
Department  of  Defease. 

It  seem*  to  me  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment can  readily  Identify  and  Justify  many 
fields  of  fundamental  research  about  which 


'  In  hlB  letter  to  Rep.  Dadd*rto  of  June  5, 
1970,  Secretary  Seamans  wrote  of  Section 
203:  "We  have  attempted  to  meet  the  Intent, 
as  we  understood  it.  rather  than  merely  the 
letter  of  Section  203.  Accordingly,  we  made 
no  distinction  between  fiscal  year  1970  or 
prior  year  funded  research  In  our  review.  .  . 


enough  Is  known  to  Judge  their  relevance  to 
defense  needs  now  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Research  funded  in  such  fields  as  a 
result  of  announcement  and  publicatron  of 
such  DoD  interests  should  produce  pro- 
posals for  research  that  would  permit  scien- 
tists to  explore  aspects  of  science  which  add 
to  understanding  In  fields  reasonably  re- 
lated to  Defense  needs. 

The  Idea  of  relevance  Is  now  new.  I  should 
think  that  the  Science  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fol- 
lowing statements  that  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  relevance. 
First:  .     , 

"The  Foundation  shall  be  increasingly  re- 
sponsible for  providing  support  by  the  fed- 
eral government  for  general-purpose  re- 
search through  contracts  and  grants.  The 
conduct  and  support  by  other  federal  agen- 
cies of  basic  research  in  areas  vrhich  are 
closely  related  to  their  missions  is  recog- 
nizable as  important  and  desirable,  espe- 
cially In  response  to  current  national  needs, 
and  shall  continue." 

"Mission  oriented  governmenUl  agencies 
do  and  should  support  much  long-range 
basic  research,  information  from  which  is 
calculated  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  some 
aspect  of  their  mission.  ...  All  mission 
oriented  agencies  need  to  be  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  best  and  most  advanced  re- 
search which  can  apply  to  their  problems 

The  first  is  from  President  Eisenhowers 
Executive  Order  No.  10521  of  March  15,  1954, 
on  scientific  research.  This  order  still  stands. 
It  was  not  rescinded  by  President  Kennedy, 
by  President  Johnson  or  by  President  Nixon. 
The  second  comes  from  the  recent  advice  to 
the  President  by  his  Task  Force  on  Science 

Policy 

Section  203  opened  to  the  Administration 
a  unique  opportunity  to  set  In  motion  a  re- 
balancmg  of  the  respoaslbiUties  of  federal 
agencies  for  the  funding  of  basic  research, 
^e  section  became  law  on  November  19. 
1969  Yet  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  does 
not  indicate  that  this  opportunity  has  been 
taken  There  is  no  indication  of  a  shift  of 
basic  research  unrelated  to  defense  needs  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  or  other 
agencies  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  In  Defense  funding. 

In  short,   timely  arrangements  have  not 
been  made  for  orderly  decisions  pursuant  to 
Section  203.  I  wrote  last  fall  to  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  and  to  the  Cabinet 
officers  of  Departments  and  other  agencies 
concerned  on  that  point.  The  letters  have 
had    no    appreciable    effect.    The    Research 
Management  Advisory   Panel  to   your   Sub- 
committee  recommended   that   the   Section 
be  adminUtered  so  as  to  produce  an  orderly 
shift  in  sources  of  research  support.  What 
has  happened  to  that  recommendation?  In 
the  meantime,  where  U  the  contribution  of 
the  interdepartmental  system  for  coordina- 
tion in  research  to  which  reference  Is  always 
made  when  Congress  starts   to  talk  about 
Improving  the  administration  of  federal  ap- 
propriations for  research?  What  has  It  done? 
All  that  Is  heard  are  requests  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Section  203.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
almost  a  willingness  to  risk  the  wreck  of 
the  whole  DoD  basic  research  program  rather 
than   take   an   Innovative   and   imaginative 
response  to  the  law.  Again,  however,  what 
may  be  involved  is  the  built-in  Inertia  of 
bureaucracy. 

To  carry  out  the  Latent  of  Section  203  will 
require  new  ventures  in  interagency  coordi- 
nation. That  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  re- 
organized Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Of- 
fice of  science  and  Technology  under  the 
President.  Thus  far.  unfortunately,  the 
White  House  science  office  apparently  sus- 
'talns  the  rigid  opposition  of  the  agencies 
to  Section  203.  That  U  most  unfortunate 
because  If  there  are  to  be  Improvements  in 
coordination  and  a  shift  In  the  emphasis  of 


federal  policy  with  regard  to  support  of  basic 
research,  It  Is  going  to  take  a  Joint  effort 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

To  sum  it  up :  We  are  in  dire  need  of  a  new 
national  policy  on  the  federal  role  in  science. 
Whether  technological  progress  depends 
upon  basic  research  U  no  longer  an  Issue. 
That  was  agreed  upon  years  ago;  and  I  am 
sure  It  Is  the  conviction  of  Congress  that 
maintenance  and  hopefully  growth  in 
scientific  activities  are  essential  to  the  public 
welfare  and  the  nation's  future.  But  the  po- 
licies of  the  1950's  and  1960's  are  not  suit- 
able for  the  already  perplexing  1970's.  Too 
much  is  at  stake  to  depend  upon  fortune, 
upon  luck,  upon  happenstance.  Our  policies 
must  be  soundly  and  thoughtfully  conceived 
and  guided. 

If  the  Executlvve  Branch  U  thinking  about 
policy  In  these  terms,  no  evidence  of  It  haa 
yet  appeared  In  the  public  press  despite  re- 
cent inputs  from  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Science  Policy  and  the  NaUonal  Goals 
research  staff. 

I  hope  we  can  look  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity for  advice.  Yet  I  recall  that  this  com- 
munity speaking  through  the  NaUonal 
Academy  of  Sciences  In  1965  was  unable  to 
answer  the  questions  on  how  much  money 
should  be  spent  for  research  and  how  It 
should  be  divided  up. 

Recognizing  the  risk  of  oversimplifying, 
it  would  be  my  Judgment  that  we  can  no 
longer  rely  for  guidance  upon  an  uncoordi- 
nated, unplanned  collection  of  laws,  orders, 
stateraents.  vmderstandlngs.  and  tradlUons. 
These  all  have  their  place.  But  we  must  now 
bring  them  together,  which  Is  what  the  lu- 
qulry  of  the  Subcommittee  is  all  about.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development  will  con- 
tinue Its  role  of  Congressional  leadership 
and  stimulate  enough  Interest  so  that  our 
leadsrs  of  government  and  science  will  sit 
down  together  and  work  out  the  principal 
outUne  and  content  of  the  kind  of  policy 
that  is  needed.  It  U  up  to  Congress  to  assert 
its  long-neglected  responslblUty  and  set  forth 
a  national  policy  for  science.  It  is  long 
overdue. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
now  expired.  The  only  remaining  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  ^  . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
five  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
My  interpretation  of  the  amendment  is 
that  the  purpose  is  not  to  reduce  re- 
search and  development  for  critical 
weapons  which  are  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security.  It  is  simply  to  provide 
more  funds  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  basic  research. 

Basic  research  is  essential.  We  should 
go  forward  in  this  field.  The  develop- 
ments we  have  had  and  the  inventions 
that  have  come  to  this  country  have 
come  from  basic  research. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  not  re- 
duce funds.  It  is  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  go  forward  in  that  field. 

I  want  to  say.  however,  that  the  sur- 
vival of  this  country  is  not  only  depend- 
ent upon  that  basic  research  but  is  also 
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dependent  upon  the  research  the  Defense 
Department  does  with  our  critical 
weapons. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  read  from 
an  arUcle  by  Gen.  Thomas  Lane,  a  re- 
tired Army  general.  This  article  is  en- 
titled "Survival  Is  First  Priority.' 
General  Lane  says: 

Citizens  who  follow  discussion  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  win  frequently  encounter  the 
cry  for  new  national  priorities.  The  usual 
ploy  is  for  a  Senator  or  a  lobbyist  to  cite 
the  needs  of  education,  medicine  or  hous- 
ing then  mention  the  cost  of  new  mlUtary 
•vlrcraft,  and  say,  "We  must  revise  our 
priorities!" 

It  is  revolting  to  note  the  frequency  with 
which  public  officials  or  prominent  intellect- 
uals resort  to  this  tactic.  It  Is  revolting  be- 
cause the  cry  reveals  an  Ignorance  and  con- 
fusion which  111  become  men  bearing  pub- 
lic responsibility. 

In  our  society,  the  Increasing  mastery  of 
machine  technology  Is  reducing  the  propor- 
tion of  society  engaged  In  essential  work. 
From  top  scientists  to  factory  workers  we 
have  the  producing  elements  of  society.  The 
rest  of  the  people  enter  occupations  reflect- 
ing the  leisure  opportunities  of  our  econo- 
mic system.  On  the  intellectual  side,  they 
used  to  be  called  philosophers:  but  now  that 
the  numbers  have  greatly  Increased  and 
philosophy  is  too  difficult,  they  call  them- 
selves social  scientists. 

Although  the  field  Includes  some  social 
scientUts  who  are  soundly  trained  In  philos- 
ophy and  are  broadly  educated  In  related 
disciplines,  the  common  aspect  of  the  social 
scientist  who  gains  public  attention  is  that 
of  a  narrow-minded  zealot  absorbed  In  his 
craft  and  oblivious  to  other  values.  He  Is  an 
educator  who  lacks  the  most  elementary 
comprehension  of  sound  public  policy.  He  Is 
a  doctor  with  hU  fist  In  the  public  purse. 
He  is  a  welfare  worker  who  thinks  govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  tax  the  workers 
to  sustain  the  drones.  In  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  his 
number  is  legion. 

Each  of  these  specialists  considers  his 
work  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  As  he  looks  at  the  federal  budget  and 
notes  the  cost  of  a  new  airplane  or  of  an 
ABM  system,  he  drools  to  think  what  he 
could  do  with  that  kind  of  money.  He  argues 
that  we  are  wasting  money  on  weapons  of 
destruction  Instead  of  Investing  it  In  his 
constructive  service  to  mankind. 

It  is  dangerous  to  have  such  mistaken 
Ideas  rampant  In  our  society.  Every  citizen 
whatever  his  occupation,  should  understand 
that  national  survival  must  be  our  first 
priority.  All  other  activities  depend  upon  the 
success  of  our  security  effort.  If  It  falls, 
there  will  be  no  health,  no  education  and  no 
welfare.  There  will  be  only  the  kind  ol 
enslavement  we  see  behind  the  Iron  curtain, 
a  slavery  which  thousands  have  risked  their 
lives  to  escape. 

Security  is  worth  all  our  resources,  if  they 
are  required  for  success.  And  It  Is  not  due 
one  cent  more  than  the  mlnlmtim  required 
for  success. 

This  country  has  always  put  Its  security 
first  We  have  no  problem  of  priorities.  Our 
problem  Is  to  define  the  security  require- 
ment. 

Security  requirements  are  determined  by 
the  threats  which  hostile  powers  and  prin- 
cipalities pose  to  our  existence.  Our  dMnestlo 
health  and  morale  are  Indeed  vital  factors 
m  meeting  the  hostile  threat  and  are  to 
this  extent  allies  of  national  security.  But 
health  education  and  welfare  have  no  inde- 
pendent value  which  takes  precedence  over 
national  security. 

Security  requirements  are  In  their  nature 
necessities,  not  preferences.  We  must  do 
what  must  be  done  and  no  more.  If  the 
threat  of  Soviet  aggression  now  requires  vast 


expenditures  on  sophisticated  armaments, 
we  must  meet  that  threat  until  we  can  dis- 
arm It. 

Whether  we  should  at  the  same  time 
achieve  a  particular  level  of  social  services 
within  our  society  Is  a  question  for  the 
citizen  to  ponder.  But  we  should  be  clear- 
headed about  the  different  nature  of  these 
programs.  In  priority,  they  come  after  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  must  re- 
member that  the  weapons  and  planes 
and  armaments  we  have  today  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  this  Nation  are  the 
result  of  research  and  development  that 
was  done  5,  10,  or  15  years  ago.  It  is 
essential  that  we  do  go  forward  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  Defense  Department  in 
order  to  maintain  our  national  security. 
Without  national  security,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  we  have  nothing.  Our  people,  if 
they  are  to  survive,  must  be  protected  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  various  programs 
we  have  today,  but  if  we  have  to  choose 
between  research  and  development  for 
the  Defense  Department  and  other  pro- 
grams, there  should  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  America  which 
they  will  choose. 

I  repeat,  national  security  means  our 
survival. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest has  been  made  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  There  is  not  a  suflScient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
I>ending  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendments  having  been  yielded 
back,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
(Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    (Mr.   Montoya),    the   Senator 


from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovkrn). 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  and  Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  iUness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower;  are  detained  on  ofBcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnky)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Illllnois 
(Mr.  Sicth),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  68, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUleuder 

Ervln 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Fttnnln 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gravel 
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TEAS— 68 

Fulbright 

Goodell 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

HolUud 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathtas 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondaie 

Muskie 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 32 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Schwetker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Youa«.  Ohio 


Gurney 

Hanke 

HoUmgs 

Inouye 

Javits 

Long 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

Miller 

Montoya 

Moss 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Pack  wood 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Smith,  m. 

Stennis 

Tower 

Tydings 


So  Mr.  McIntyre's  amendments  were 
sigreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  the  Senate  voted,  as  I  understaiKl 
it,  by  a  42-to-31  vote  to  reject  an  amend- 
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ment  that  Senator  Mathias  and  I  offered 
which  would  have  provided  a  ceUing  on 
the  amount  the  Defense  Department 
could  expend  in  this  fiscal  year.  I  think 
the  significance  of  that  vote  is  very 
great  We  lost  that  vote.  However,  I  point 
out  that  the  vote  itself  represents  re- 
markable progress.  A  few  years  ago.  on  a 
similar  proposal,  only  two  Senators  voted 
to  limit  defense  spending.  That  was  a 
motion  to  limit  it  by  10  percent.  Those 
two  Senators  were  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN)  and  the  distinguised  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  I 
voted  against  that  proposal. 

I  am  gratified  for  the  active  support 
of  this  amendment  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 
At  that  time,  he  stated  that  we  coiUd 
eliminate  billions  of  dollars  from  the 
military  budget.  He  stressed  that  it  was 
essential  to  apply  these  savings  to  prior- 
ity domestic  programs.  This  is  the  rea- 
soning of  many  today.  But  in  1963  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  was  practi- 
cally alone  in  the  cause  at  the  time — on 
the  roll  call  only  two  Members  voted  for 
the  amendment.  So  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  was  one  of  the  earliest  ad- 
vocates of  a  reasonable  defense  budget 
and  of  the  need  to  reorder  our  national 

priorities.  w  j    „„ 

I  think  many  of  us  have  had  an 
awakening  in  the  last  2  years.  I  say  that 
because  there  is  going  to  be  another  op- 
portunity for  us  to  offer  similar  action 
when  the  appropriation  bill  comes  before 
the  Senate. 

The  principal  arguments  I  have  heard 
against  this  amendment — and  I  sat 
through  the  entire  debate— were  these: 
No  1,  it  was  the  wrong  bill.  We  should 
have  amended  the  appropriation  bill.  No. 
2  because  we  limited  spending  instead  of 
obligational  authority,  we  put  the  Penta- 
gon in  the  position  where  they  would 
actuaUy  have  to  cut  back  by  the  full 
force  of  expenditures  in  the  next  fiscal 
vear  without  any  flexibility.  If  we  act  to 
limit  the  appropriation  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  affect  obligational  authority. 
We  do  not  directly  limit  the  spending 
itself.  They  would  be  free  to  expend  stuns 
that  have  been  obligated  in  the  past,  so 
the  cut  would  not  have  as  drastic  or 
immediate  an  effect. 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  is  every  likeUhood,  every  real 
posibility.  that  we  can  pick  up  five,  six, 
or  seven  votes  next  month,  which  is  all 
we  apparently  need  in  order  to  provide 
an  effective  reduced  limit  of  defense 
appropriations. 

I  might  add  that  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  which  last  year  cut 
approximately  $5  billion  from  the  De- 
fense appropriation  proposal  made  by 
President  Nixon,  has  yet  to  act;  and 
after  that  House  action  last  year,  the 
Senate  cut  even  further  below  the  Nixon 
requests. 

So  I  do  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  those  in  various  organiza- 
tions who  so  enthusiastically  and  faith- 
fully supported  us  in  talking  to  Senators 
on  this  matter  will  not  lose  heart.  I  think 
we  have  every  real  chance  for  effectite 
action  in  this  session,  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vietnam  war  continues.  That  is  the  one 
clear,  unmistakable  fact  that  we  must 
all  recognize.  After  two  decades  of  Amer- 
ican involvement;  after  10  years  of 
American  men  fighting  in  Southeast 
Asia;  after  $140  billion  has  been  spent; 
after  dropping  more  bombs  on  North  and 
South  Vietnam  than  the  total  of  all 
bombs  dropped  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war;  after  43,000  Americans 
have  been  killed  and  285.000  wounded; 
after  more  than  122,000  South  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  have  died  and  more  than 
295,000  casualties;  after  an  estimated 
300.000  civilian  deaths;  after  1  million 
civilian  casualties;  after  4  million  have 
lost  their  homes;  after  an  estimated  620.- 
000  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
soldiers  have  died,  the  war  continues. 

Despite  27  months  at  the  Paris  nego- 
tiating table;  despite  halts,  resumptions, 
and  halts,  in  the  bombing  of  the  North. 
Despite  programs  and  plans  for  Viet- 
namization — despite  all  this  the  Vietnam 
war  continues.  And  it  will  continue. 

Americans  will  continue  to  die  there. 
Vietnamese  will  continue  to  die.  The 
country  will  continue  to  be  torn  apart 
by  bombs.  Civilians  will  continue  to  be 
maimed  and  slaughtered.  America's  re- 
sources will  continue  to  be  drained.  Our 
young  men  will  continue  to  be  alienated, 
and  our  position  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  will  continue  to  erode. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues — what  is  their 
plan,  what  is  their  way,  what  is  the 
method  that  they  prescribe  to  bring  this 
conflict  to  an  end?  How  is  it  all  going 
to  stop?  Tell  me  the  way  that  will  bring 
this  unfortunate  chapter  of  our  Na- 
tion's history  to  a  close. 

Vietnamization — that  is  what  we  most 
often  hear  proposed.  Vietnamization  is 
put  forth  as  a  plan  for  ending  the  war. 
But  it  is  nothing  of  tlie  sort.  Vietnami- 
zation means  that  South  Vietnamese  will 
fight  and  die  in  increasing  numbers  in- 
stead of  Americans.  Eventually  Ameri- 
cans will  fire  the  artillery  and  fly  the 
planes  and  drop  the  bombs,  but  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  shoot  the  rifles.  Viet- 
namization is  not  a  plan  for  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  At  best,  it  is  a  plan 
designed  to  reduce  American  casualties 
and  to  enable  fewer  American  troops  to 
be  in  Vietnam  while  still  pursuing  the 
same  goals  that  have  been  guiding  our 
policy  over  the  past  decades. 

Let  us  examine  what  we  really  mean 
when  we  talk  about  Vietnamization.  We 
constantly  hear  about  the  numbers  of 
completed  and  proposed  troop  withdraw- 
als from  Vietnam.  Seldom,  however,  do 
we  recognize  the  number  of  present  and 
projected  troops  that  remain  in  Vietnam. 
The  President's  announced  reduction  of 
150.000  additional  troops  by  April  1971. 
will  leave  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  Americans  in  Vietnam  as  there 
were  in  the  summer  of  1966.  It  is  not 
clear  exactly  what  will  be  our  policy  re- 
lating to  troop  withdrawals  beyond  that 
time.  Some  reports  suggest  that  we  will 
never  be  able  to  reduce  our  forces  below 
about  200,000  men.  Other  reports  have 
suggested  that  the  intention  is  to  bring 
American  forces  eventually  down  to  a 
lower  level— perhaps  20.000  to  50.000  re- 
maining as  a  residual  force. 


In  any  event,  the  details  of  our  policy 
beyond  this  time  are  not  known.  But  it  is 
clear  that  we  do  intend  to  retain  a  spe- 
cific military  presence  in  that  country. 

The  President  has  announced  three 
criteria  wliich  shall  guide  the  progress 
of  our  troop  withdrawals.  The  first  is  the 
progress  of  negotiations  in  Paris.  I  would 
speak  to  this  point  in  further  depth  later, 
but  now  I  will  only  point  out  that  after 
27  months  and  81  meetings  there  has 
been  no  progress. 

The  second  criterion  annoimced  by  the 
President  to  guide  the  rate  of  troop  with- 
drawals is  the  level  of  enemy  activity. 
I  assume  that  what  is  meant  by  this  fac- 
tor is  that  as  long  as  the  enemy  stops 
fighting,  then  we  can  withdraw  our 
troops.  That,  of  course,  is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable. But  it  is  true  that  as  long  as 
Americans  are  present  and  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  the  enemy  has  absolutely  no 
intention  of  suddenly  laying  down  his 
arms. 

Thus  the  level  of  enemy  activity  offers 
no  hope  for  troop  withdrawals  unless 
one  assumes  that  we  can  militarily  crush 
the  enemy  into  surrender — a  goal  which 
the  administration  has  repudiated  in  its 
own  statements. 

And  so,  the  war  continues. 

The  third  factor  governing  the  rate  of 
our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  according 
to  the  administration,  is  the  ability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  take  over  the 
fighting  on  their  own.  As  Vice  President 
Agnew  Stated  on  August  20.  1970.  "With- 
drawal— from  Vietnam — will  take  place 
only  as  the  capability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese becomes  able  to  take  up  the 
slack."  In  other  words,  if  the  South  Viet- 
namese become  better  able  to  fight  and 
to  win  without  our  assistance,  then  we 
will  find  it  possible  to  withdraw  added 
numbers  of  our  troops.  But  the  opposite 
is  also  clear.  If  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
unable  to  maintain  an  effective  military 
position  against  their  opponents,  then 
our  troops  will  remain.  We  never  would 
have  sent  more  than  500.000  Americans 
to  Vietnam  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
could  successfully  fight  their  own  war. 

Nevertheless,  assume  for  a  moment 
that  you  accept  the  basic  premise  of  Viet- 
namization; namely,  that  the  war  can 
continue  but  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
should  be  responsible  for  the  fighting. 
The  question  then  becomes  this:  When 
would  be  a  reasonable  time  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  go  it  on  their  own?  Viet- 
namization as  such  is  really  nothing  new. 
We  have  been  trying  to  give  them  the 
ability  to  defend  themselves  on  their  own 
since  the  time  the  first  American  dollar 
and  first  American  soldier  arrived.  So  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  had  the  direct 
benefit  of  our  presence  and  equipment 
and  training  for  more  than  10  years 
and  our  indirect  assistance  for  a  decade 
before  that.  We  have  given  them  more 
than  $6.6  billion  worth  of  direct  military 
aid  since  1950. 

All  this  effort — I  suppose — has  been 
successful  in  some  ways.  The  South  Viet- 
namese now  have  armed  forces  number- 
ing more  than  1  milUon  men.  If  you 
add  to  this  the  size  of  the  local  police  and 
security  forces  which  provide  defense, 
you  then  have  another  250.000  men. 
Thus,  they  now  have  a  strong  and  for- 
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midable  force.  What  is  the  size  of  the 
enemy  whom  they  fight  against?  At  pres- 
ent it  is  estimated  that  there  are  240,000 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  whom 
they  fight  against  in  the  South.  The  Viet- 
namese have  approximately  an  additional 
400  000  soldiers  in  their  total  army  in 
the  north  whom  they  have  never  com- 
mitted to  the  south.  It  is  doubtful  they 
could  ever  commit  that  total  number. 
According  to  the  Defense  Department. 
620.000  of  the  enemy  troops  have  died  in 
battle.  With  enemy  forces  so  reduced, 
with  all  the  assistance  and  aid  we  have 
given  them  and  would,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  always  hold  a  very  decisive 
advantage. 

And  so,  what  does  it  really  take  to  en- 
able them  to  defend  themselves  on  their 
own?  The  question  is.  will  they  ever  be 
able  to?  If  one  accepts  the  basic  premise 
behind  Vietnamization.  and  if  one  be- 
lieves it  should  at  least  be  given  a  chance, 
then  let  me  ask  this— is  it  reasonable  to 
give   Vietnamization   another   year,   or 
even    more   than    a   year,    another    15 
months  to  see  if  ^t  will  succeed?  Now  is 
not  that  a  reasohable  approach?  Let  us 
say  you  believe  that,  for  some  reason,  a 
force  of  1.2  million  men  cannot  now  ef- 
fectively defend  themselves   against   a 
force  of  225.000  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. And  that,  given  enough  time  and 
preparation  and  materiel  and  support 
this  force  of  more  than  a  million  men 
eventually  will  be  able  to  effectively  de- 
fend themselves  against  their  opponent. 
Well.  then,  let  us  see  if  they  are  able  to 
do  that  in  the  next  year  or  so.  Let  us  say 
that  we  will  do  everything  we  can- 
continue  to  give  them  sX\  the  manpower. 
all  the  training,  and  all  the  support  of 
our  own  troops  that  they  require  untU 
the  end  of  1971— let  us  propose  that.  And 
let  us  see  if  then  they  can  finally  be  able 
to  defend  themselves  on  their  own.  And 
if  they  cannot  effectively  defend  them- 
selves by  the  end  of  1971.  then  I  would 
submit  they  will  never  be  able  to  effec- 
tively defend  themselves. 

Vietnamization  has  currently  been  de- 
fined to  mean  this:  We  will  continue  to 
fight  for  the  Vietnamese  as  long  as  they 
cannot  fight  on  their  own.  That  may  take 
2  years,  or  4  years,  or  8  years,  or  10 
years — or  never.  That  sort  of  policy  is 
nothing  more  than  a  rationalization  for 
maintaining  American  military  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war.  But  let  us  in- 
terpret Vietnamization  in  a  different 
way.  in  a  more  reasonable  manner.  Let 
us  say  that  we  will  give  them  all  that 
they  need — give  everything  that  we 
have— offering  the  South  Vietnamese  ev- 
ery opportunity  to  fight  on  their  own.  and 
devote  the  next  year  to  that  end.  We  will 
announce  that  by  the  end  of  that  year 
they  will  then  have  to  continue  the  con- 
flict, if  they  so  desire,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  American  military  forces. 

That  is  what  our  amendment  proposes. 
It  knows  that  the  South  Vietnamese  wiU 
never  be  able  to  fight  on  their  own  as  long 
as  they  are  never  told  that  they  will  have 
to  do  so.  It  knows  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  never  prepare  themselves  in 
earnest  for  fighting  without  the  help  of 
American  Armed  Forces  so  long  as  they 
are  told  that  Americans  will  give  them 
help  as  long  as  they  need  it.  By  linking 
our  withdrawals  to  the  ability  of  the 


South  Vietnamese  to  fight  on  their  own, 
we  have  a  formula  for  a  never-ending 
American  involvement. 

If  we  truly  want  to  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese the  ability  and  the  opportunity 
to  carry  on  this  struggle  independently 
of  our  military  forces— if  we  truly  are 
seeking  that  aim— then  we  must  tell  them 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  must 
become  militarily  independent  of  our 
manpower.  And  why  should  that  be  so 
startling,  so  threatening— particularly 
when  they  have  more  than  a  year  to  pre- 
pare for  that  circumstance.  Why  should 
they  feel  nervous,  or  threatened,  about 
having  to  fight  on  their  own  against  a 
force  currently  only  one-fifth  the  size  of 
their  own?  Why  should  they  be  resisting 
every  American  word  that  mentions  in- 
creasing the  pace  of  American  with- 
drawal? 

The  conclusion  one  is  tempted  to  draw 
is  that  they  doubt  whether  they  possess 
what  is  truly  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
aims— that  they  doubt  they  have  the 
necessary  determination,  the  necessary 
commitment,  the  necessary  will  to 
achieve  their  goals.  But  if  this  is  the 
case— if  they  are  lacking  in  those  essen- 
tial qualities,  then  no  degree  of  American 
involvement  ever  can  or  ever  will  achieve 
those  ends  for  them. 

Most  serious  of  all.  Vietnamization 
simply  does  not  provide  for  a  stable  polit- 
ical settlement  of  the  conflict;  rather,  it 
is  a  formula  for  a  continuing,  protracted 
war.  President  Nixon  has  stated  on 
April  20,  1970.  that  "a  political  settle- 
ment is  the  heart  of  the  matter."  And 
yet.  if  we  rely  solely  upon  Vietnamiza- 
tion of  the  war.  there  will  be  no  political 
accommodation  between  the  antagonists 
in  Vietnam.  Vietnamization  merely 
changes  the  nature  of  the  conflict;  it  does 
not  resolve  poUtical  differences;  it  does 
not  halt  the  loss  of  life;  and  it  perpetu- 
ates the  very  poUtical  Instability  which 
dragged  us  into  Vietnam  initially. 

And  so.  Vietnamization  alone  is  simply 
not  the  way  out.  It  does  not  provide  for 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  American 
troops;  it  is  a  military  strategy  which 
fails  to  deal  with  the  political  roots  of 
the  war:  It  does  not  achieve  peace  but 
only  changes  the  identity  of  some  of 
those  who  die.  And  the  war  continues. 

The  President's  alternative  to  Viet- 
namization has  been  progress  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks.  However,  those  talks  have 
been  stalemated  since  they  began.  On 
June  30.  1970,  President  Nixon  stated 
that  when  his  administration  took  office: 
The  United  States  had  been  negotiating  at 
Parts  for  ten  months  but  nothing  had  been 
agreed  upon  other  than  the  shape  of  the 
bargaining  table. 

And  in  his  Vietnam  "up-date"  report 
on  April  20, 1970,  he  candidly  admitted— 
I  must  report  with  regret  that  no  progress 
has  taken  place  on  the  negotiating  front. 


And  yet.  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  re«d  difference  here  is  the  pace  of 
withdrawal,  not  withdrawal  itself.  The 
President  has  already  wisely  committed 
us  to  a  withdrawal  of  some  American 
troops.  We  seek  to  speed  that  with- 
drawal, to  disengage  militarily  with 
honor  and  order  and  safety. 

Apparently  even  the  administration 
does  not  beUeve  that  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  would  undermine  the 
Paris  negotiations.  If  so.  they  would  ap- 
pear to  be  working  at  cross  purposes. 
Vice  President  Agntw  himself  has  de- 
fended the  withdrawal  of  troops  while 
we  negotiate.  On  May  3,  1970.  on  "Pace 
the  Nation,"  Peter  Lisagor  asked  him: 

Why  should  (the  North  Vietnamese)  come 
to  Paris  and  negotiate  seriously,  Mr.  Vice 
President.  If  we  have  already  proclaimed . . . 
that  we  are  withdrawing  from  South  Viet- 
nam? What  is  the  Inducement  for  them  to 
negotiate? 


Some  have  charged  that  this  amend- 
ment would  imdermine  Ambassador 
Bruce  and  destroy  any  chance  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  at  Paris.  A  com- 
plete withdrawal,  they  maintain,  would 
eliminate  any  incentive  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  to  negoti- 
ate because  they  will  have  achieved  the 
primary  purpose  of  their  negotiations— 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 


Vice  President  Agnew  responded : 
They   are   not   only  negotiating  with   us. 
they  are  negotiating  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese, and  the  South  Vietnamese  are  go- 
ing to  be  there  a  long  time. 

This  is  precisely  the  point.  Any  true 
resolution  of  differences  in  South  Viet- 
nam, any  poUtical  accommodation,  must 
come  from  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. Our  withdrawal  will  not  under- 
mine those  negotiations;  they  will  not 
eliminate  the  possibilities  for  a  political 
settlement  to  what  is  essentially  a  politi- 
cal conflict. 

In  fact,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  stated  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops  more  than  15  months 
from  now  would  initiate  the  first  real 
breakthrough  in  the  stsdemated  negoti- 
ations. Saigon  has  demonstrated  little  or 
no  interest  in  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  war.  and  as  the  course  of  Vietnamlza- 1 
tion,  with  the  continued  American  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam,  has  become  more 
clear.  President  Thieu  has  grown  increas-J 
ingly  intransigent. 

On  July  28  Thieu  announced  confl-l 
dently  that  he  exi>ected  total  military  I 
victorj'  in  3  years,  that  he  would  "never I 
accept  a  Government  coalition  with  the| 
Communists,"  and  that — 

If  the  Commimlsts  do  not  want  peace,  peace! 
will  certainly  come  with  our  victory.  .  .  .  If| 
they  wish  to  continue  fighting,  we  will  elim- 
inate them.  (Washington  Poet:  July  30, 1970)  .1 

Within  days  the  administration  un-l 
fortunately  chose  to  support  such  a  rigidj 
position,  declaring  on  July  31 : 

We  are  opposed  to  a  coalition  government,! 
negotiated  or  Imposed.  (Washington  Poatrl 
August  1.  1970). 

As  long  as  Americans  remain  in  Viet- 
nam, as  long  as  we  continue  to  shore  ui 
Thieu  and  his  clique  in  Saigon,  he  I 
no  reason  to  take  negotiations  serioi; 
or  to  begin  to  make  concessions  and  com- 
promises necessary  to  imite  the  disparat 
factions  in  his  country.  And  the  war  con- 
tinues. 

If,  however,  for  the  first  time,  we  an- 
nounced publicly  smd  openly  that  Ameri- 
can troops  would  not  remain  indefinite'" 
in  Vietnam,  if  we  declared  our  intenti( 
not  to  remain  there  beyond  Decembei 
31,  1971,  then  Thieu  and  the  Saigon  gov^ 
ernment  would  be  compelled  to  conf  ronl 
the  political  realities  of  South  Vietnam! 
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We  might  then  be  able  to  achieve  the 
concessions  which  we  need  and  desire  to 
achieve  a  stable  and  durable  peace.  For 
'  the  first  time,  it  could  be  possible  to  ne- 
gotiate effectively  the  release  of  prison- 
ers-of-war;  a  cease-flre  and  deescalation 
could  be  instituted  to  secure  the  safety  of 
American  troops  during  withdrawal;  the 
level  of  conflict  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
could  be  reduced;  and  the  political  im- 
l>asse  In  South  Vietnam  might  at  last  be 
penetrated. 

A  fixed  withdrawal  date  at  the  end  of 
1971  will  not,  as  Vice  President  Agnew 
has  charged,  deal  "a  lethal  blow"  to  the 
Paris  talks.  Rather,  the  Illusion  of  real 
negotiations  threaten  to  provide  a  ra- 
tionalization for  continuing  the  war  in- 
definitely, not  ending  it. 

Furthermore,  the  entire  history  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  demonstrates 
that  concrete  results  cannot  be  achieved 
by  exerting  only  military  leverage.  This 
is  the  case  for  the  United  States:  it  was 
true  also  for  the  French.  The  North  has 
shown  every  indication  that  it  will  fight 
a  protracted  war  or  it  will  seek  a  politi- 
cal settlement  once  a  definite  timetable 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
has  been  established. 

The  real  "lethal  blow"  to  the  Paris 
peace  talks  would  be  an  escalation  of 
military  activity  or  another  invasion  of 
Cambodia.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
stated  the  candid  truth  when  he  said  that 
the  chances  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  war  had  deteriorated  since  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia.  On  July  15,  he  said 
that  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong 
would  "not  be  inclined  to  negotiate" 
after  the  setbacks  they  suffered  in  Cam- 
bodia and  this  meant  that  the  prospect 
for  the  negotiations  "in  the  next  couple 
of  months  are  not  too  bright."  He  also 
stated  that  the  Vietnam  war  might  very 
well  end  with  "no  war  and  no  peace." 

This  amendment  is  not  a  desertion  of 
one  commitment  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  or  their  Government.  Our  sac- 
rifice of  American  lives,  our  provision  of 
arms,  and  money,  our  support  for  more 
than  two  decades  speak  eloquently  of  our 
concern  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  no  desire  to  abandon  the 
South  Vietnamese  now  or  even  15  months 
from  now.  The  amendment  stipulates 
that  military  aid.  including  operations, 
may  continue  until  December  31,  1971. 
After  that  date,  if  American  troops  are 
still  needed  in  South  Vietnam,  all  the 
President  must  do  is  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  explain  why.  By  congressional 
action.  South  Vietnam  could  continue  to 
receive  the  aid  of  our  Armed  Forces  but 
the  need  and  necessity  must  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  destruction  of  Vietnam  during 
this  war  has  been  so  great  that  they  will 
need  aid  and  support  for  many  years  to 
rebuild  their  shattered  society.  Part  of 
that  aid  might  mean  the  supply  of  ad- 
ditional weaixjns  and  materiel  to  pro- 
vide security  and  continued  military  aid 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army;  part  of 
that  aid  might  be  money  and  assistance 
to  reform  and  transform  the  wreckage 
of  the  war.  We  are  not  deserting  our  al- 
lies; they  have  fought  with  us  and  died 
with  us,  but  we  caimot  send  Americans 
to  die  for  them  forever. 


There  simply  comes  a  time  when  al- 
lies must  become  true  allies  and  not  de- 
pendents. Our  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  has  never  been  unlimited,  and 
a  stipulated  withdrawal  date  15  months 
in  the  future  would  serve  notice  to  Sai- 
gon that  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  con- 
front the  confiicts  which  have  destroyed 
the  fabric  and  quality  of  Vietnamese  life 
for  so  long. 

And  so,  imless  this  amendment  is 
passed,  we  are  confronted  with  the  in- 
definite commitment  and  maintenance  of 
American  troops  in  Vietnam,  with  a  con- 
stant loss  of  American  lives,  and  with 
support  for  a  government  which  has 
made  little  effort  to  win  the  allegiance  of 
the  people  it  governs.  The  war  continues 
now,  and  unless  tliis  amendment  is 
passed,  the  war  will  go  on  with  no  definite 
end  in  sight. 

This  amendment  provides  the  United 
States  with  an  honorable  and  orderly 
way  out.  First,  it  merely  stipulates  that 
the  present  withdrawal  rate  already  an- 
nounced by  the  President  would  be  put 
into  legislative  form.  The  administra- 
tion has  already  stated  that  these  with- 
drawals are  irreversible,  so  this  provision 
expresses  congressional  support  for  the 
President's  policy.  Thus,  this  provision 
authorizes  a  troop  level  of  no  more  than 
280,000  men  in  Vietnam  by  April  of  1971. 

If,  of  course,  the  administration  found 
it  necessary  to  change  its  policy  and  not 
meet  this  withdrawal  rate  because  of 
some  unexpected  contuigency.  Congress 
would  simply  be  called  upon  to  approve 
a  differing  authorization. 

The  second  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment concerns  itself  with  those  policies 
beyond  April  of  1971:  it  states  that  funds 
appropriated  after  that  time  for  use  in 
Indochina  should  be  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

First,  the  orderly  termination  of  mili- 
tary operations  there  and  the  safe  and 
systematic  withdrawal  of  remaining 
armed  forces  by  December  31,  1971; 

Second,  to  secure  the  release  of  pris- 
oners of  war; 

Third,  the  provision  of  asylum  for  Viet- 
namese who  might  be  physically  endan- 
gered by  withdrawal  of  American  forces: 
and 

Fourth,  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  consistent  with  the 
foregoing  objectives. 

We  do  not  know  if  this  is  inconsistent 
with  the  policies  of  the  administration. 
They  have  chosen  not  to  reveal  their 
course  of  action  beyond  April  of  1971. 
But  we  do  believe  it  to  be  a  soimd  and 
reasonable  approach  for  the  administra- 
tion to  follow.  If,  however,  the  President 
finds  that  either  circumstances  or  poli- 
cies prohibit  him  from  withdrawing  all 
armed  forces  by  the  end  of  1971,  and  if 
this  poses  any  danger  to  our  military 
forces  at  that  time,  then  he  has  the 
option  of  extending  this  timetable  by  60 
days.  Further,  if  the  President  decides 
that  armed  forces  should  remain  in 
Vietnam  beyond  this  period  of  time,  then 
he  would  be  required  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  set  forth  his  recommendations 
and  deadline  for  their  withdrawal  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  is  an  over- 
ture to  the  administration.  We  are  seek- 


ing an  approach  which  we  believe  will  be 
most  reasonable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

We  are  giving  the  administration  full 
authority  to  carry  out  its  withdrawal  pro- 
gram, to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1971.  If  the  administration  differs  with 
the  course  of  action,  then  they  need  only 
to  justify  an  alteration  of  the  timetable 
to  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  administration 
should  find  this  to  be  an  imreasonable 
proposal. 

In  my  view,  it  certainly  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  propose  that  the  adminis- 
tration be  given  full  authority  for  any 
course  of  continued  military  activity  in 
Vietnam  without  congressional  approval 
beyond  1971. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  carefully  consider  this 
revised  amendment  with  an  open  mind. 
In  my  view  this  represents  a  most  sensible 
approach  for  guiding  oui-  future  course 
of  action  in  Vietnam ;  it  is  the  responsible 
way  for  the  legislative  executive  branches 
to  cooperate  together  in  this  process. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  men  of  reason- 
able minds  to  reject  such  an  overture. 

The  primary  pmpose  of  all  these  pro- 
visions is  the  preservation  of  human 
lives — South  Vietnamese  and  American. 
Some  have  objected  that  the  amendment 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  I  categorically  deny 
this. 

The  President  himself  stated  on  July  1, 

1970,  that 

the  right  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constltuticn  (Is)  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  men. 

This  amendment  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  power  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
men.  It  assures  the  safety  of  American 
men  and  enables  the  President  to  protect 
American  troops  during  an  orderly  with- 
drawal. 

A  withdrawal  by  December  31,  1971,  is 
the  best  means  of  holding  down  the  num- 
ber of  American  deaths  and  casualties  in 
Vietnam.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  studies 
projecting  American  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam prepared  by  two  former  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Office  of  Systems  Ansdysis  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  We  have  no 
assurances  that  the  present  rates  of  with- 
drawal will  continue,  but  assuming  they 
would  continue  until  all  American  troops 
had  departed,  we  would  be  out  of  Viet- 
nam by  approximately  September  1972. 
Compared  wfth  this  plan,  a  December  31, 

1971,  withdrawal  date  would  mean  1,600 
fewer  American  deaths  and  14.000  fewer 
casualties. 

If,  however,  current  withdrawal  rates 
continue  leaving  a  residual  force  of  50,- 
000  Americans  in  Vietnam  imtil  1975,  a 
withdrawal  by  the  end  of  1971  would 
mean  3,600  fewer  deaths  and  31,550 
fewer  casualties.  Some  plans  call  for  a 
residual  force  of  approximately  200,000 
in  Vietnam  imtil  1975,  and  compared 
with  this  prospect,  the  amendment  with- 
drawal date  would  save  10,900  American 
lives  and  prevent  more  than  96,000  cas- 
ualties. 

All  this  assumes  that  the  present  level 
of  fighting  would  persist,  as  it  gives  every 
indication  it  will.  It  also  assiunes  that 
there  will  be  no  cease-fire  or  reduction 
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in  the  level  of  combat  once  a  fixed  with- 
drawal date  of  December  31,  1971,  is  de- 
clared. However,  once  we  make  it  clear 
that  we  are  withdrawing  and  will  depart 
by  a  fixed  date  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong 
would  have  good  reason  to  negotiate  a 
cease-fire  or  reduce  the  level  of  fighting 
in  order  to  assiu-e  a  withdrawal  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

In  providing  a  way  to  reduce  Ameri- 
can casualties,  the  amendment  can 
hardly  be  construed  as  restricting  the 
President's  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief  only  of  those  forces  which  have 
been  raised  and  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
strongly  intended  that  the  Commander 
in  Chief  should  direct  our  military  forces 
into  war  with  other  nations  only  when 
war  had  been  declared  by  the  Congress. 

The  wisdom  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers, therefore,  applies  to  our  Nation's 
policies  of  defense  and  foreign  affairs 
just  as  clearly  as  it  applies  to  domestic 
issues.  It  is  no  infringement  upon  the 
President's  constitutional  duties  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  for  Congress  to  exercise 
its  ovm  judgment  over  the  support  of 
armies  for  specific  purposes. 

For  too  long  the  Congress  has  given 
the  President  almost  sole  responsibility 
for  the  war;  this  must  be  changed.  I 
want  to  see  the  Congress  reassume  its 
proper  constitutional  responsibility.  The 
American  people  hold  us  accountable  for 
what  this  Government  does;  we  must 
answer  to  them. 

The  American  public  supports  a  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1971. 
The  Harris  poll  of  August  17,  1970,  indi- 
cates that  44  percent  of  the  American 
public  favor  a  withdrawal  by  the  end  of 
1971  while  35  percent  oppose  it.  This 
sentiment  is  further  evidenced  by  an 
earlier  Gallup  poll  diu-ing  the  last  week 
in  May  which  indicated  that  48  percent 
favored  a  withdrawal  by  July  1971,  or 
before,  while  only  31  percent  favored  the 
President's  policy  of  timing  withdrawals 
on  the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  handle  the  fighting. 

As  elected  representatives  oi  the  peo- 
ple, we  must  listen  to  them.  They  favor 
an  orderly  and  rational  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  by  the  end  of  1971,  and 
the  approval  of  this  amendment  will 
testify  to  the  Senate's  ability  to  respond 
to  the  will  of  the  American  people. 

While  saving  lives,  a  December  31, 1971, 
withdrawal  would  also  conserve  billions 
of  dollars  needed  desperately  for  domes- 
tic needs.  The  amendment  would  save 
nearly  $5  billion  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent withdrawal  rate,  if  it  continues.  As- 
suming that  a  residual  force  of  50,000 
were  maintained  in  Vietnam  imtll  1975, 
this  amendment  would  save  nearly  $11 
billion.  Furthermore,  if  200,000  troops 
are  stationed  in  Vietnam  imtil  1975,  more 
than  $46  billion  would  be  saved. 

The  war  continues  to  be  the  single 
greatest  source  of  infiation  In  the  econ- 
omy. This  amendment  would  be  a  de- 
cisive move  In  checking  the  rising  prices 
and  soaring  interest  rates  which  are 
victimizing  every  American. 

These  are  the  consequences  of  the 
amendment  which  is  before  you.  It  offers 
us  a  chance  of  peace,  a  responsible  with- 
drawal from  a  war  which  has  killed  our 
young,  alienated  our  youth,  drained  our 


resources,  and  earned  us  the  disaffection 
of  people  across  the  globe.  The  war  con- 
tinues, but  we  have  a  chance,  an  c^ipor- 
tunity  to  end  it  and  the  tragedy  it  has 
brought. 

And  yet,  some  have  obscured  both  the 
Intent  and  consequences  of  the  amend- 
ment with  insinuations  and  specters  of 
disaster.  Some  have  charged  that  a 
"bloodbath"  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
our  departure  from  Vietnam.  If  this  is 
in  fact  the  case,  the  amendment  states 
that  asylum  will  be  provided  "for  Indo- 
chinese  who  might  be  physically  endan- 
gered by  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces." 

Some  may  seek  such  asylum,  but  the 
facts  indicate  that  this  bloodbath  argu- 
ment is  fallacious.  It  ignores  the  loss 
of  life  which  is  continuing  in  Vietnam 
today  and  which  will  continue  until  this 
war  is  stopped.  According  to  casualty 
projections,  the  current  withdrawal  rate, 
should  it  continue,  would  result  in  10,000 
more  South  Vietnamese  deaths,  com- 
pared with  the  December  31,  1971,  with- 
drawal date.  If  present  witlidrawal  rates 
continue,  leaving  a  residual  force  of  50,- 
000  men  in  Vietnam,  65,000  more  South 
Vietnamese  would  lose  their  lives  in  bat- 
tle. And  if  a  force  of  200,000  Americans 
remained  in  Vietnam  imtil  1975,  135,000 
more  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  would 
be  kiUed. 

The  bloodbath  theory  simply  does  not 
hold.  By  withdrawing  American  troops 
from  Vietnam,  both  American  and  Viet- 
namese lives  wUl  be  spared. 

Furthermore,  more  than  15  months 
will  provide  both  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  to  establish  conditions  in 
which  repressions  could  be  prevented. 
According  to  the  Rand  Corp.  report,  any 
government  developing  after  an  Amer- 
ican departure  would  have  compelling 
reasons  for  not  instituting  a  program  of 
assassination  and  terror.  Such  a  move 
would  only  further  alienate  and  divide  a 
people  looking  for  a  government  to  sup- 
port. 

Today  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  is 
four  to  five  times  larger  than  all  enemy 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Presumably, 
such  a  force  is  capable  of  preventing  the 
deaths  of  the  citizens  whom  they  protect. 
If  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  so  now, 
15  months  provides  ample  time  to  train 
and  equip  such  troops.  If  they  cannot 
protect  the  people  15  months  from  now. 
When,  may  I  ask,  will  they  be  ready? 

At  the  basis  of  this  issue  is  the  political 
reality  that  only  a  government  which 
wins  the  allegiance  of  the  people  can 
prevent  repression  and  reprisals.  After 
all  the  men  and  money  and  equipment 
the  United  States  has  provided,  Saigon 
must  now  provide  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  its  citizens. 

Critics  of  this  amendment  often  in- 
voke the  well-worn  domino  theory  to  ex- 
plain why  this  amendment  is  dangerous 
and  ill  advised.  Whenever  I  hear  some- 
one defend  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  with 
the  domino  theory,  I  recall  the  wise  words 
of  President  Eisenhower,  who  said: 

I  never  played  domlnos,  and  I  never  took 
much  stock  in  short  labels  to  describe  a  com- 
plex situation  until  I  felt  that  everybody 
know  what  the  label  meant. 

Vietnam  is  a  complex  situation  and 
one  which  simply  cannot  be  described  in 


the  simplistic  terms  of  the  domino 
theory.  It  ought  to  be  apparent  by  now 
that  in  Vietnam  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  monoUthic  Communist  movement 
sweeping  across  border  after  border. 
China  and  Russia  are  not  unified,  and 
Hanoi  has  consistently  and  skillfully 
played  one  off  against  the  other.  Hanoi 
is  an  intensely  natioiuilistic  regime, 
though  communism  is  its  political  phi- 
losophy, and  its  support  from  the  people 
arises  from  its  appeal  to  nationalistic 
fervor.  It  is  little  wonder  that  they  are 
able  to  lump  together  the  United  States, 
France,  and  China  as  the  hated  invaders 
of  their  country. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  domino  theory, 
as  Joseph  Kraft  has  written,  is  "not  to 
describe  the  situation  in  Asia  but  to  ra- 
tionalize the  Vietnamese  war  for  Amer- 
ican public  opinion."  The  truth  is  that 
our  continued  intervention  in  Vietnam, 
and  our  perpetual  military  involvement 
there,  are  having  exactly  the  same  effect 
which  the  domino  theory  describes.  We 
are  driving  Hanoi  into  greater  and 
greater  dependence  upon  Russia  and 
China.  Most  alarming,  however,  is  the 
growing  disaffection  among  neutral 
countries  throughout  Asia  who  deplore 
and  resent  the  cratential  threat  of  an 
ever-widening  war  in  Indochina. 

President  Nixon  has  told  us  to  talk  to 
the  dominos  who  would  be  affected  by 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Indochina,  and  yet  former  Ambassador 
to  Japan  Edwin  O.  Reischauer  has  main- 
tained that  Vietnam  is  the  central  issue 
undermining  our  critically  important  re- 
lationship with  Japan : 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan, 

He  has  stated — 

is    being    eroded    by    Vietnam   strains    and 

stresses. 

A  withdrawal  of  American  troofts  from 
Vietnam  and  the  establishment  of  politi- 
cal stability  in  Indochina  will  do  more 
to  check  the  expansion  of  communism 
throughout  Asia  than  anything  else  we 
can  do  at  this  point  in  history. 

If  this  domino  theory  were  valid,  if 
the  Asian  countries  were  concerned  about 
the  threat  of  communism  spreading 
throughout  Asia,  then  they,  too,  would 
have  a  stake  In  guaranteeing  a  non-Com- 
munist government  in  South  Vietnam. 
Presumably  their  concern  would  be  so 
great  that  they,  too,  would  supply  men 
to  fight  in  common  cause  with  the  South 
Vietnamese.  However,  the  only  Asians 
fighting  in  Vietnam  are  those  paid  by 
the  United  States  as  mercenaries.  And  so, 
it  would  appear  that  it  is  more  important 
to  watch  what  dominos  do  than  what 
they  say. 

The  fundamental  lesson  of  Vietnam  is 
simply  this:  We  caimot  fight  wars,  even 
those  involving  avowed  Communists,  un- 
less the  people  themselves  wish  to  re- 
sist the  growth  of  communism  in  their 
country.  This  is  as  true  for  all  the  South- 
east Asian  countries  as  it  is  for  South 
Vietnam.  The  test  of  their  strength  as 
viable  governments  is  their  ability  to 
deal  with  the  forces  within  their  own 
countries  which  threaten  to  disrupt  and 
disturb  the  government's  authority. 

President  Nixon  himself  has  given  ex- 
plicit recognition  to  this  fact  in  his  Guam 
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doctrine.  American  strategic  interests 
are  not  at  stake  in  Vietnam,  and  unless 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  have  the 
desire  and  will  to  establish  a  democratic 
government,  we  cannot  provide  it  for 
them. 

If  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  next  year,  if  this  amendment  is 
passed  and  if  we  declare  that  our  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam  is  not  un- 
limited, our  credibility  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  around  the  world  wiU  be  improved— 
not  impaired.  Todaj-  we  suffer  the  scorn, 
the  revulsion,  the  resentment  of  people 
throughout  the  world  who  are  offended 
by  the  immorality  and  futUity  of  this 
war  A  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  offers 
the  United  States  the  opportunity  to  re- 
claim the  moral  leadership  for  peace  in 
a  divided  world. 

Some  have  accused  the  supporters  of 
this  amendment  as  being  isolationist,  of 
seeking  to  establish  a  "fortress  America." 
We  want  no  isolation  from  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  world.  With  the  massive 
power  and  influence  of  the  United  States 
comes  great  responsibility  for  using  that 
power  prudently  and  humanely.  Con- 
tinuing to  fight  a  war  which  few  wish 
to  defend,  maintaining  a  presence  in 
Vietnam  which  is  resented  by  many 
Vietnamese  and  Americans  alike,  has 
drained  our  resources  and  sapped  our 
strength.  To  regain  our  prestige,  influ- 
ence and  power  in  International  affairs 
requires  a  prompt,  orderly  withdrawal 
from  the  conflict. 

During  recent  weeks  those  who  have 
opposed  the  amendment  have  charged 
that  our  amendment  would  represent  a 
surrender  to  Hanoi.  But  I  ask— is  it  dis- 
loyal to  America  to  vote  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  Uves?  Is  it  wrong  to 
vote  for  a  withdrawal  from  a  war  in 
which  victory  is  not  the  goal? 

The  issue,  I  repeat  again.  Is  not  one 
of  withdrawal  or  no  withdrawal.  Even 
the  President  is  committed  to  the  ex- 
trication of  some  American  troops  from 
Vietnam.  The  issue  is  not  one  of  victory 
or  defeat,  success  or  surrender.  The  ad- 
ministraUon  is  pursuing  a  policy  to  re- 
duce our  stake  in  the  war;  this  amend- 
ment simply  withdraws  aU  American 
troops  from  participating  in  the  con- 
flict. We  cannot  win  or  lose  this  war; 
only  the  South  Vietnamese  can  do  that. 
For  years  we  have  provided  men  and 
materiel,  arms  and  aid,  to  the  South 
Vietnamese,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  now 
reasonable  to  say  that  15  months  from 
now  we  will  no  longer  sacrifice  American 
Uves  We  have  done  our  best;  we  have 
given  our  best— to  suffer  and  die  in 
Vietnam. 

Our  policy  in  Vietnam  has  never  been 
total  victory.  Instead,  as  President  Nixon 
sUted  on  July  1,  1970.  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam  means — 

simply  the  right  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  their  own  luture 
without  having  ua  Impose  our  will  upon 
them  or  the  North  Vietnamese  or  anybody 
elae  outside  ImpoM  their  will  upon  them. 

Then  the  President  asked — 
When  we  look  at  that  limited  objective. 
I  am  sure  aonie  would  aay.  "WeU,  Is  that 
reaUy  worth  It?  Is  that  worth  the  effort* 
of  aU  theae  Americans  flghUng  In  Vietnam, 
the  Uvea  that  have  been  loat?" 


That  is  a  disturbing  question;  it  is 
agonizing  indeed  to  ask  whether  the 
suffering  and  pain  and  death  of  this  war 
have  any  meaning,  purpose,  or  signi- 
ficance. There  are  those  who  have  said 
and  will  continue  to  say  that  those  lives 
were  lost  in  vain.  But  such  a  judgment 
is  filled  with  ambiguities  which  only  his- 
tory will  make  more  clear  for  us  to  un- 
dei-stand. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  deaths  of  43.000 
Americans  have  no  meaning.  But  I  do 
say  this.  We  have  tried  to  strengthen 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government;  we 
have  provided  aid  to  the  people;  during 
the  next  15  months  we  will  provide  more 
funds  and  support  to  create  a  stable 
society  and  open  the  door  to  peace.  But 
they  must  make  it  on  their  own.  Let  us 
give  the  South  Vietnamese,  strength- 
ened by  our  assistance  and  support,  the 
freedom  to  choose  their  own  future,  to 
make  their  own  peace. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  peace  at  any  price;  it  is  not 
cut  and  run;  it  is  not  an  immediate,  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal.  Rather,  this  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  rational,  safe,  order- 
ly withdrawal  of  all  American  troops 
more  than  1  year  from  now.  It  pre- 
serves all  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief; 
It  reasserts  congressional  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war;  it  offers  a 
hope  for  the  achievement  of  our  policy 
objectives;  it  offers  us  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  the  possibility  of  peace. 

By  passing  this  amendment  the  Con- 
gress will  declare  clearly  its  intention  to 
participate  in  the  judgments  which 
guide  the  course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Respect  for  our  Constitttion  and  rev- 
erence for  rule  by  law  and  not  men  de- 
mand that  the  Congress  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility for  the  tragic  and  prolonged 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  constitutional  balance  between 
Congress  and  the  President  for  conduct- 
ing the  war  must  be  reestablished.  In 
the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  power  of  the  Executive  to 
wage  war  was  checked  by  the  Congress. 
As  Lincoln  clearly  saw  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago: 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it.  by  the  following 
reasons;  Kings  had  always  been  Involving  and 
imperlshlng  their  people  in  wars,  pretending 
generally.  If  not  always,  that  the  good  of  the 
people  was  the  object.  This  our  convention 
understood  to  be  the  most  oppressive  of  all 
kingly  oppressions,  and  they  resolved  to  so 
frame  the  Constitution  that  no  one  man 
should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  oppres- 
sion upon  us. 


This  is  not  Nixon's  war;  it  was  not 
Johnson's  war;  it  should  be  seen  as 
Americas  war.  This  is  your  war- it  is 
mine.  We  must  not  shirk  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility;  we  must  not  allow 
these  decisions  to  be  borne  alone  by  the 
President.  The  responsibility  for  waging 
a  war  is  too  great  a  burden  for  any  one 
man  to  bear;  Congress  must  make  its 
own  Judgments,  reach  its  own  conclu- 
sions, and  struggle  toward  its  own  deci- 
sions. Together,  sometimes  in  concord, 
sometimes  in  disagreement,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  express  the 


wUl  of  the  people  and  govern  our  Nation 

wisely* 

This  amendment  will  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  create  that  constitutional 
balance  and  wUl  set  the  method  by  which 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
together  can  exercise  their  shared  re- 
sponsibilities. We  may  not  be  able  to 
withdraw  all  American  troops  from  In- 
dochina by  the  end  of  1971:  then  the 
President  has  the  option  of  extending 
this  time,  in  order  to  Insure  the  safety 
of  the  troops,  by  60  days.  Furthermore. 
If  the  President  beUeves  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  troops  beyond  December  31, 
1971,  he  need  only  come  to  the  Congress 
and  explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain them  there,  setting  a  deadline  for 
their  withdrawal   for  the  Congress  to 
approve.  South  Vietnam  and  other  coun- 
tries may  need  additional  aid  after  1971; 
such  aid  would  simply  require  congres- 
sional authorization.  Through   the  es- 
tablished legislative  procedures,  the  need 
and  necessity  of  future  involvement  in 
Indochina  can  be  studied  and  determined 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  stipulates  a  constitu- 
tionally  proper  means  of  sharing   re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
with  the  Executive  and  for  achieving  a 
safe,  orderly,  rational  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  not  only  to  debate,  to  discuss, 
and  to  agonize  with  the  country  over 
this  war.  but  to  use  its  best  wisdom  and 
exercise  its  inherent  responsibility  to  en- 
able an  honorable  resolution  of  our  tragic 
Involvement  in  this  conflict. 

The  conflict  In  South  Vietnam  must 
cease;  it  has  brutalized  our  people  and 
created  strife  and  enmity  between  neigh- 
bors. More  than  50  years  ago.  during  the 
First  World  War.  Walter  Lippmann  ob- 
served: 

There  Is  In  America  today  the  beginning 
of  that  very  military  arrogance  which  we  are 
being  told  this  war  Is  being  fought  to 
abolish.  It  shows  Itself  In  contempt  for  aU 
efforts  toward  peace.  In  programs  of  arma- 
ment which  are  vistas  of  a  nightmare.  In 
denuncUtlon  of  the  virtues  that  make  a  free 
and  tolerant  people.  In  a  hatred  of  other 
points  of  view.  In  the  attempt  to  haze  and 
ostracize  those  who  have  different  opinions, 
and  in  the  assertion  of  a  brittle,  touchy  Im- 
patience at  the  thought  that  anything  can 
be  adjusted  without  slamming  the  table  or 
rattling  the  windows. 

Which  position  requires  courage  and  which 
requires  nothing  but  the  willingness  to  drift 
with  the  current  .  .  .?  At  a  dinner  table,  in 
a  drawing  room,  on  the  stump.  In  the  Senate, 
the  easy  attitude  is  to  follow  the  loudest 
declaration,  to  go  with,  and  not  against,  the 
violence  of  the  tribe.  It  usually  Involves  no 
risk,    and    it    Is    almos'.    a    cheap    way    to 

approval.  ..    -w        * 

Tet  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  nore  oi 
a  people  is  sound  because  no  one  appears 
who  Is  willing  to  risk  the  sneers  of  the 
angriest.  It  may  be  that  the  people  who  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  popularity,  to  face  ridicule, 
to  stand  out  for  reason  and  adjustment,  are 
the  people  who  really  have  the  bravery  that 
freedom  requires. 
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Those  words  might  have  been  written 
today.  We  need  the  bravery  that  freedom 
requires,  to  preserve  human  life,  to  make 
our  Government  sensitive  to  a  people 
tired  of  war,  to  move  our  country  toward 
peace.  This  amendment  offers  us  that 
opportunity. 


The  war  continues.  But  it  need  not 
continue  indeflnltely.  We  are  not  power- 
less; we  are  not  without  responsibility. 
Let  us  take  our  responsibility  and  pass 
this  amendment  to  withdraw  our  troops 
orderly  and  safely. 

WASHINGTON    POST    ENDORSES    AMENDMENT    TO 
END    THE    WAR 

Mr.  President,  it  was  with  a  feeling  ap- 
proaching unalloyed  pleasure  that  I  read 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  to  dis- 
cover that,  at  long  last,  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war,  sponsored  by  25  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, has  foimd  favor  in  the  sight  of  the 
editorialists  of  that  fine  newspaper. 

This  demonstrates  a  laudable  open- 
ness of  mind  and  a  willingness  to  listen 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment,  who  have  argued  for 
setting  a  definite  timetable  for  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  Vietnam,  and  a 
proper  regard  for  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Washington  Post  editors  for  their 
support.  I  am  htH^eful  that  It  will  be  read 
and  taken  Into  consideration  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  merit  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  National  Policy  to  End  the  War 

The  Senate  has  an  opportimlty  during  the 
next  few  days  to  write  a  rational  and  respon- 
sible policy  for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
For  many  months  the  Senate  has  been  Itch- 
;E  ing  to  reverse  Its  1964  endorsement  of  a  blank 

3  check  to  President  Johnson  to  Initiate  and 

X  carry  on  that  war.  It  adopted  the  Pulbrlght 

resolution  designed  to  give  Congress  a  voice 
in  futvuro  national  commitments,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  It  attempted  to  forbid  widening  of 
the  war  to  Cambodia  through  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  although  the  language 
got  pretty  muddy  before  the  final  action  came 
and  the  House  would  have  none  of  it.  Now  the 
Senate  has  a  chance  to  go  on  record  for  an 
orderly  and  timely  liquidation — an  objective 
that  Is  earnestly  sought  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

This  issue  has  been  distorted  In  the  past  by 
the  simplistic  manner  in  which  some  sen- 
ators sought  to  hasten  the  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  A  scuttle-and-r\m  policy  was  said  to 
be  the  only  alternative  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  Widespread  opposition  to  any  action  by 
Congress  on  the  war  was  aroused  by  the 
argument  that  It  could  be,  and  should  be,  cut 
off  by  a  snap  of  the  congressional  fingers. 

As  the  Issue  Is  now  being  debated  in  the 
Senate,  however.  It  assumes  a  very  different 
posture.  No  longer  la  there  any  effort  to  say 
that  American  troops  must  be  out  of  Vietnam 
within  six  months.  In  Its  present  form  (the 
text  Is  presented,  for  the  record,  elsewhere 
on  this  page  today)  the  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  bill  originally  offered 
by  Senators  McOovem  and  Hatfield  woiUd 
now  require  the  withdrawal  of  American 
armed  forces  by  Dec.  31.  1971— leaving  a 
liquidation  period  of  16  months.  If  any  emer- 
gency should  arise,  the  President  would  be 
authorized  to  extend  this  period  by  60  days, 
and  if  that  did  not  allow  enough  time  for  safe 
evacuation  of  Southeast  Asia  the  President 
would  so  ivport  to  Oongreee  within  10  days  so 
that  Congress  could  authorize  a  further  ex- 
tension. 

Rigidity  has  thus  given  way  to  flexlt)lUty. 
As  reshi^ed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, this  is  quite  a  different  proposition, 
which  would  have  the  great  virtue  of  enact- 


ing a  national  policy  for  termination  of  the 
war  without  putting  the  President  Into  a 
straitjacket.  In  effect  Congress  would  enact 
the  President's  withdrawal  formula  as  a 
sound  national  objective,  without  saying  that 
It  would  have  to  be  carried  out  In  any  and  all 
circumstances.  This  achievement  of  firmness 
In  the  statement  of  a  national  policy,  along 
with  elbow  room  In  actually  carrying  It  out.  Is 
a  tribute  to  the  good  Judgment  of  all  those 
who  have  contributed  to  It. 

Up  to  now.  the  administration  has  re- 
mained m  opposition  to  any  congressional 
action  m  this  sphere.  In  part  this  may  be  at- 
tribute to  the  sound  objections  raised 
against  earlier  versions  of  the  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment.  No  doubt  It  also  reflects 
an  automatic  White  House  preference  for  a 
free  hand.  In  this  case,  however,  the  White 
House  as  well  as  the  country  has  an  enor- 
mous Interest  In  having  the  Congress  on 
record  for  termination  of  the  war  in  an  or- 
derly and  responsible  fashion.  If  the  outcome 
should  turn  sour — by  no  means  a  remote  pos- 
sibility— It  would  be  much  better  to  have  the 
President  and  Congress  Jointly  responsible. 

In  our  view,  the  White  House  oould  well 
regard  this  proposal  before  the  Senate  as  a 
fortuitous  opportunity  to  put  Congress  on 
record  In  favor  of  the  Nixon  withdrawal 
policy  or  something  close  to  It.  The  require- 
ment that  our  Vietnam  troop-level  be  re- 
duced to  280,000  men  by  next  April  30  and 
that  the  remaining  forces  be  brought  home 
by  the  end  of  next  year  Is  specifically  recog- 
nized m  the  language  of  the  amendment  as 
a  reflection  of  the  Presidents  own  state- 
ments. Unless  the  President  wishes  to  deviate 
from  this  withdrawal  policy,  there  are  com- 
pelling reasons  why  he  should  welcome  a  con- 
gressional reaffirmation  of  It. 

The  President  has,  to  be  sure,  opposed  past 
efforts  to  set  a  date  for  the  wlndup  of  the 
Vietnamese  affair.  He  has  feared  that  the 
fixing  of  a  date  would  take  pressure  off  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  an  end  of  the 
war.  But  If  Congress  fixes  a  date  which  the 
President  could  postpone  or  even  eliminate 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  when  the  time 
came,  the  North  Vietnamese  would,  as  the 
Foreign  Relations  staff  memorandum  notes, 
have  no  assurance  that  mere  stalling  would 
redound  to  their  advantage. 

In  any  event.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  a  congressional  with- 
drawal policy  on  the  books  greatly  outweigh 
any  disadvantages  that  might  be  encoun- 
tered at  the  negotiating  Uble.  Such  legisla- 
tion would  put  the  President  under  pressure 
to  carry  out  the  evacuation  at  the  earliest 
feasible  date.  It  would  put  our  military 
leaders — emd  our  diplomats,  as  well — on 
notice  that  the  national  policy  is  irreversible. 
Saigon  also  would  have  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  what  the  score  Is  and  would  be  able  to 
adjust  Its  policies  accordingly.  So  long  as 
there  Is  hope  that  the  President  may  change 
his  mind  under  pressure  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment Is  more  likely  to  avoid  the  hard  de- 
cisions that  are  essential  to  a  futiire  for  South 
Vietnam  without  American  manpower  for  Its 
defense. 

Behind  all  the  arguments  for  and  against 
this  amendment  Is  the  even  more  vital  fact 
that  the  Senate  Is  making  a  bid  to  get  back 
Into  the  policy-making  arena  in  regard  to 
war  and  peace.  We  think  the  President  should 
welcome  that  effort  as  a  bed-rock  Imperative 
of  American  democracy.  If  the  present  amend- 
ment Is  not  satisfactory  to  the  administration 
In  all  particulars,  amendments  can  always 
be  suggested.  But  it  would  be  tragically  short- 
sighted for  the  administration  to  take  an 
arbitrary  stand  against  congressional  action 
designed  to  underscore  and  give  congression- 
al support  for  the  Presidents  own  p<dlcy. 
Orderly  termination  of  the  war  as  soon  as 
feasible  ought  to  be  the  joint  policy  of  the 
two  political  branches,  and  It  Is  doubtful  that 
there  wUl  be  a  better  opportunity  than  the 
present  to  make  It  bo. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate we  begin  today  marks  a  singular 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

As  so  often  when  decisions  in  this 
Chamber  are  most  grave,  the  issue  itself 
is  most  clear.  The  Hatfield-McGovem 
amendment  represents,  as  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  have  pointed 
out,  a  reassertlon  of  congressional  au- 
thority in  the  fateful  choices  of  war  and 
peace — a  reassertlon  so  plainly  required 
by  the  Constitution  and  so  long  overdue. 
'  But  beyond  the  momentous  question  of 
the  balance  of  powers  in  our  Govern- 
ment, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
still  more  simple  and  fimdamental. 

My  colleagues  and  I  rise  today  to  stop 
at  last  the  killing  and  maiming  of  Amer- 
icans In  Vietnam. 

The  historic  merit  of  this  amendmait, 
Mr.  President,  Is  the  unmistakable  mes- 
sage it  would  carry  from  the  Congress  to 
the  Nation  and  the  world. 

To  the  American  people,  unanimous  in 
their  yearning  for  peace,  it  would  af- 
firm that  the  years  of  illusion  and  mis- 
direction and  terrible  sacrifice  in  this  war 
are  finally  coming  to  an  end. 

It  would  express  that  large  measure 
of  the  public  will,  particularly  among  our 
young,  for  a  rapid  and  total  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  special  strength  of 
the  present  amendment  that  it  has  been 
expanded  to  meet  also  the  deep  and  le- 
gitimate concern  of  many  Americans 
that  withdrawal  could  mean  the  expo- 
sure of  our  dwindling  forces  to  enemy 
attack.  There  can  be  no  real  argument 
that  this  legislation  somehow  ties  the 
President's  hands  in  defending  our  men 
In  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  by  provid- 
ing the  President  explicit  authority  to 
defend  our  forces  as  he  judges  necessary 
to  secure  our  withdrawal,  this  amend- 
ment would  bring  our  men  home  safely 
and  honorably  as  well  as  soon. 

I  should  point  out  In  particular,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  amendment  also  pro- 
vides full  authority  to  the  President  to 
do  all  he  can  to  secure  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  The  barbaric  treatment  of 
those  men  and  the  anguish  of  their  loved 
ones  here  at  home  is  an  enormous  trag- 
edy of  this  war.  The  Hatfield-McGovem 
amendment  recognizes  the  constant  ob- 
ligation of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
Executive  to  work  toward  the  liberation 
of  our  men  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Yet  this  act  of  Congress  would  speak 
not  only  to  the  hopes  of  America.  Its 
message  would  be  equally  dear  to  friend 
and  foe  in  Vietnam. 

To  South  Vietnam,  whose  responsibili- 
ties we  have  borne  too  long,  we  would  be 
serving  fair  notice  that  finally — after  the 
hollow  rhetoric  of  two  administrations — 
Asian  boys  are  indeed  going  to  have  to 
fight  Asian  wars. 

The  lessons  of  the  last  16  years  are 
vivid.  Nations — much  sis  men — are  stifled 
by  patronage  and  strengthened  by  chal- 
lenge. If  the  Army  of  Vietnam  is  to  be 
truly  effective,  if  the  democratic  ele- 
ments of  the  country  are  ever  to  pull 
themselves  together,  if  an  Independent 
nation  Is  In  fact  to  be  built  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  best  incentive  we  can  provide  is 
the  sure  knowledge  that  the  time  has 
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come  for  them  to  shoulder  the  prmaary 
responsibUity  of  their  own  defense. 

To  Hanoi,  this  amendment  also  con- 
veys a  challenge  and  an  incentive  which 
might  well  be  decisive  in  reaching  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement. 

For  months,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
their  supporters  have  been  telling  us  that 
the  first  imperative  of  successful  negoti- 
ations, and  the  key  to  departure  of  their 
own  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  would 
be  a  specific  commitment  to  the  with- 
drawal of  VS.  forces.  This  amendment 
calls  that  hand  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
Nor  can  Hanoi  find  ready  advantage 
in  this  amendment  for  their  own  position 
on  the  ground.  To  Ue  and  wait  insures 
them  nothing  when  the  President,  with 
consent  of  the  Congress,  can  adjust  our 
withdrawal    to   meet   any   contingency. 
And  how  confidently  can  Hanoi  ignore  a 
settlement  now  when  the  notice  of  our 
withdrawal  is  likely  to  galvanize  the  non- 
Communist  forces  of  South  Vietnam  as 
never  before?  The  shrewd  men  in  Hanoi 
could  well  conclude  that  the  price  of  a 
settlement  today  would  be  less  than  what 
they  might  pay  for  the  risky  months  of 

waiting.  ^^  . 

The  administration  has  often  argued 
that  uncertainty  is  the  greatest  strength 
of  its  policy— and  that  this  amendment 
will  eliminate  that  tactic. 

Indeed  it  will,  Mr.  President,  and  that 
is  perhaps  the  ultimate  virtue  of  the 
amendment.  For  the  cost  of  calculated 
obscurity  in  our  Vietnam  poUcy  has  been 
far  too  high.  . 

A  Hanoi  uncertain  of  our  objectives 
has  been  intransigent  at  the  conference 
Uble  and  unremitting  on  the  battlefields. 
A  Saigon  uncertain  of  our  policy  has 
been  slow  to  gather  the  strength,  as  it 
must,  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

And  most  important,  an  America  un- 
certain of  our  course  has  been  as  tragi- 
cally and  dangerously  divided  as  at  any 
moment  since  the  Civil  War. 

President  Nixon  has  told  us  again  and 
again  that  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  not 
whether  we  end  this  war,  but  how  we 
end  it.  . 

And  that  is  true.  We  have  a  clear  choice 
of  paths  to  follow. 

We  can  continue  the  equivocation 
which  passes  for  diplomacy,  the  improv- 
isation which  passes  for  a  plan,  the  bluff 
and  lashing  out — as  in  Cambodia — which 
passes  for  strength  and  manly  purpose. 

Or  we  can  make  good  on  the  pledge  for 
peace  we  all  avow.  We  can  undertake  a 
truly  national  policy  to  end  this  war. 

That  alone  will  speed  the  return  of 
our  men  held  prisoners. 

That  alone  will  flush  out  an  elusive 
enemy. 

That  alone  will  insure  our  accomplish- 
ments in  Vietnam. 

That  alone  will  redeem  the  pledge 
made  by  President  Nixon  in  his  campaign 
to  bring  America  together. 

So  what  we  are  about  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  President  is  nothing  less  than  a 
test  of  the  long-professed  commitment 
of  the  Congress  and  Executive  alike. 

We  face  the  choice  squarely.  The  Sen- 
ate can  share  with  the  President  the  axe- 
some  burden  of  making  peace  with  Viet- 
nam and  ourselves.  Or  we  can  spurn  once 
more  our  constitutional  obligation. 


No  more  fateful  choice,  has  confronted 
the  Members  of  this  body. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   814 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  814. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  wiU  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
proposed  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  206.   (a)   Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  no  lunds  appro- 
priated to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  ex- 
pended for  carrying  out  research  or  study 
projects    involving    foreign    affairs,    foreign 
areas,  or  related  matters  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  total  amount  expended  for  such 
purposes  in  such  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  Department  of  State  In  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  for  research 
and  study  projects  (mvolvlng  foreign  affairs, 
foreign  areas,  or  related  matters)  which  were 
conducted  for  the  Department  of  State  by 
persons  or  organizations  outside  such  De- 
partment. The  total   amount  expended   by 
the  Dep€utment  of  State  in  any  fiscal  year 
for    such    projects    shall    Include    amounts 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  State  from 
other  departments  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  such  projects  carried  out  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
(b)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  in  response 
to  any  request  made  to  him  in  writing  by  a 
committee  of  the  Congress,  promptly  sub- 
mit to  such  committee  a  copy  of  any  report, 
study,   or   investigation  requested   by   such 
committee  if  the  report,  study,  or  investiga- 
tion was  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal   funds  and   was   made  by   a  person 
outside    the    Federal    Government,    except 
that  this  requirement  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  report,  study,  or  investigation 
with  respect  to  which  the  President  exercises 
the  right  of  executive  privilege. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  simple  amendment  and  I  hope  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  wiU  accept  it.  The 
amendment  would: 

First.  Limit  the  Defense  Department's 
spending  for  research  by  outside  orga- 
nizations on  foreign  affairs  matters  to 
not  more  than  the  amount  appropriated, 
or  transferred  by  other  agencies,  to  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  such  research:  and 

Second.  Insure  that  congressional  com- 
mittees are  given  access  to  Government- 
financed  research  studies  carried  out  by 
private  individuals  or  organizations  un- 
less "executive  privilege"  is  invoked. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Department 
of  Defense  spent  $9  million  for  outside 
research  on  foreign  affairs  matters.  72 
times  the  $125,000  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  its  entire  ex- 
ternal research  program,  including  con- 
tracts, consultants,  and  conferences. 

In  its  report  on  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  last  year,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  wisely  urged  that  $4 
million  of  Defense  funds  for  research  on 
foreign  affairs  matters  be  transferred  to 
other  Government  agencies,  particularly 
the  Department  of  State.  In  doing  so 
the  committee  stated  that: 

Defense  Department  acUvlUea  In  these  two 
categories    ("foreign    mlUt«T    security   en- 


vironments" and  "policy  planning  studies  ) 
have  grown  up  to  fill  a  void  caused  by  lack 
of  information  In  this  area  available  from 
agencies  which  may  be  more  directly  respon- 
sible. 

But  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
sponse to  the  committee's  directive  was 
to  transfer  only  $483,000  of  its  $9  million 
budget  to  the  State  Department  in  fiscal 
1970.  And  that  came  about  only  last 
June,  as  the  fiscal  year  was  ending,  in  an 
obvious  attempt  to  show  that  it  had  not 
ignored  the  Committee's  request  entirely. 
The  situation  is  littte  better  this  fiscal 
year.  The  Defense  Department's  budget 
request  for  foreign  affairs  research  is 
$9.9  mUlion.  And  the  State  Department's 
request  for  external  research  is  $350,- 
000— of  which  only  $241,000  is  slated  for 
contract  research.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
recommending  a  30-percent  reduction  in 
the  Defense  request^to  $6.8  million.  But 
this  cut  wUl  still  leave  a  situation  where 
the  military  is  spending  nearly  20  times 
as  much  on  foreign  affairs  research  as 
the  agency  assigned  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  conduct  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  policy. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate  let 
me  list  a  few  of  the  tiUes  of  foreign 
affairs  research  projects  carried  out 
by  the  Defense  Department  in  fiscal 
year  1970  which  are  proposed  for  con- 
tinued funding  in  fiscal  year  1971.  Un- 
fortunately the  amovmts  planned  for 
fiscal  year  1971  are  classified  but  I  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  they  are  sub- 
stantial : 

FISCAL   TEAR    1970— TTTLE  AND  AMOUNTS 

Strategic  Analysis  of  North  Africa, 
Middle  East,  and  South  Asia,  $139,000. 

US  USS.R.,  CPR  Strategic  Inter- 
actions and  Response  Patterns,  $325,000. 

Soviet  Military  Policy,  $255,000. 

European  Security  Issues,  $76,000. 

Asian  Security  Issues,  $312,000. 

Dimensions  of  International  Conflict 
for  Long  Term  Prediction,  $200,000. 

Worid  Event/Interaction  Survey  for 
Short  Term  Conflict  Prediction,  $112- 

000.  ,  „  ,  ., 

Forecasting  International  Defense  Al- 
liances and  Alinements,  $100,000. 

Asian  Regional  Arrangements,  and  so 
forth,  $325,000. 

Base  Studies,  and  so  forth,  $400,000. 

My  amendment  would  limit  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  spending  for  for- 
eign affairs  research,  such  as  these  proj- 
ects to  not  more  than  that  spent  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  last  flscal 
year  for  external  research  of  this  na- 
ture including  its  own  funds  and  any 
funds  transferred  to  State  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  would  not  only  encour- 
age Defense  to  transfer  additional  re- 
search funds  to  the  State  Department, 
as  the  committee  has  urged,  but  it  would 
also  give  the  State  Department  leverage 
for  obtaining  additional  allocations  dur- 
ing the  budgetmaking  process.  In  ex- 
plaining the  committee's  30-percent  re- 
duction in  this  activity  to  the  Senate, 
Senator  McIntyrk  stressed  the  need  for 
transferring  responsibility  for  this  re- 
search to  State.  He  said: 
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It  is  the  Committee's  expectation  that  Its 
actton  this  year  wUl  underscore  the  need 


for  additional  such  steps  both  within  the 
State  and  Defense  Department  themselves 
and  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

My  amendment  will  help  to  carry  out 
the  committee's  intent. 

Although  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved here  is  dwarfed  by  the  size  of 
other  authorizations  in  this  bill,  the 
principle  involved  is  important.  Over  the 
years  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
moved  into  this  and  many  other  areas 
which  are  the  proper  responsibility  of 
the  State  Department  solely  because  it. 
and  not  the  State  Department,  could  get 
the  money  from  the  Congress.  This 
amendment  will  help  restore  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  responsibilities 
of  the  two  Departments  and  insure  that 
requests  for  financing  this  type  of  re- 
search will  be  given  closer  scrutiny  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
would  require  Government  agencies  to 
make  available  to  congressional  commit- 
tees, upon  request,  any  study  or  report 
prepared  outside  the  Government  which 
was  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
sponsoring  agency.  The  purpose  Is  to  in- 
sure that  the  Congress  is  given  access 
to  research  studies  performed  by  the  so- 
called  think  tanks,  the  universities,  or 
individuals  whose  work  is  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers.  The  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  President  to  with- 
hold •'privileged"  information  from  the 
Congress,  and  it  also  specifies  that  the 
mandate  applies  only  to  work  performed 
outside  the  Government. 

This  amendment  is  the  outgrowth  of 
many  efforts  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  obtain  a  study  prepared 
by  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  re- 
lating to  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  inci- 
dent. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
study  contains  a  review  of  what  happened 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  how  communica- 
tions were  handled,  and  in  general  how 
decisions  were  made.  The  purpose  of  the 
study,  I  was  informed,  was  to  determine 
what  lessons  could  be  learned  for  future 
crisis  situations.  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  there  is  much  that 
all  of  us  can  learn  from  that  incident 
and  its  aftermath.  The  committee  has 
attempted  a  number  of  times  to  obtain 
this  study  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  has  been  refused  each  time. 

The  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  re- 
ceives virtually  all  its  funds  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  the  1970  fiscal 
year  this  organization  received  $10,130,- 
000  from  the  Department  of  Defense  smd 
the  Department  proposes  to  give  them 
$10,650,000  in  1971. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress,  which  im- 
poses the  taxes  on  the  public  to  finance 
this  organization,  and  which  authorizes 
and  appropriates  the  money  for  it,  should 
have  the  right  to  see  how  that  money 
is  being  spent.  The  issue  here  is  far  more 
important  than  this  one  study— It  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  obtain  information,  prepared 
outside  the  Government  with  tax  money, 
for  which  no  claim  of  executive  privilege 
has  been  made. 

The  Senate  is  beginning  to  reassert 
its  Constitutional  prerogatives  and  to 
restore  the  proper  balance  to  our  politi- 
cal system.  Passage  of  this  amendment 


will  be  one  small,  but  positive,  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  these 
practices  have  grown  up  over  the  past 
several  years  during  a  period  of  wartime. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  we  are  beginning 
to  wind  down  the  war  and  that  before 
too  long  we  will  return  to  a  period  of 
more  normal  civilian  control  and  par- 
ticipation— especially  participation  by 
Congress — in  decisions  involving  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  He  has  been  very  co- 
•  operative  on  this  matter,  last  year,  and 
this  year. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  dis- 
cussing the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
I  would  like  first  to  address  myself  to 
that  part  of  amendment  No.  814  which 
is  labeled  section  206(a) . 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arksuisas  (Mr.  Pm.- 
BRiGHT) .  I  must  admit  in  all  candor  that 
I  share  his  commitment  to  an  increased 
role  for  the  State  Department  in  foreign 
area  research,  an  endeavor  in  which  it 
has  lagged  almost  to  the  point  of  delin- 
quency. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  action  which 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  taken 
in  the  past  2  years  in  this  foreign  re- 
search area  to  reduce  DOD's  role  and  in- 
crease State's. 

The  Defense  Department's  foreign  area 
research  program  has  always  repre- 
sented only  a  small  part  of  its  work  on 
the  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  The 
great  bulk  of  its  effort  has  been  expended 
in  the  areas  of:  First,  human  perform- 
ance— studies  of  the  performance  of  men 
under  stress;  second,  manpower  selec- 
tion and  training — studies  of  the  best 
methods  for  training  men  for  various  po- 
sitions in  the  Armed  Forces;  and  third, 
human  factors  engineering — studies  to 
insure  that  military  hardware  is  designed 
for  safe,  efiQcient,  and  effective  use  under 
battlefield  conditions.  The  foreign  area 
research  budget  of  the  Department  Is  it- 
self divided  into  two  components — for- 
eign military  security  environments  and 
policy  plarming  studies.  Mr.  President,  as 
background  to  my  discussion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  table  of  Department  of  Defense 
fvmding  of  social  and  behavioral  science 
research  for  fiscal  years  1969-71. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Department's  foreign  area  re- 
search budget  request  was  $13.3  million. 
The  committee  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1.5  million  and  coupled  this  re- 
duction with  the  following  language  In 
the  committee  report: 

The  Committee  believes  measures  should 
be  taken  to  transfer  a  number  of  these  ef- 
forts to  other  agencies  for  future  flscal  years 
and  that  during  the  coming  flscal  year  the 
management  of  certain  projects  of  interest 
to  the  Department  of  State,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  National 
Science    Foundation,    and    other    agencies 


should  be  taken  over  by  those  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  Department  of  State.  This 
should  be  with  the  understanding  that  any 
subsequent  requests  for  funding  authority 
will  be  made  by  these  other  agencies  In  their 
future  budget  presentations  which  Congress 
should  be  prepared  to  consider  carefully  in 
light  of  this  suggested  change.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  acUvely  seek  agree- 
ments for  transferring  approximately  $4  mU- 
lion of  .  .  flscal  1970  funds  (earmarked  for 
foreign  area  research)   to  other  agencies. 

It  should  be  clear  to  my  colleague  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  intended 
that  the  shift  from  Defense  Department 
support  to  other  agency  support  be  ac- 
complished in  an  expeditious  but  orderly 
maimer. 

However,  as  the  result  of  a  successful 
floor  amendment  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aricansas  last  year,  the  De- 
partment's program  was  subsequenOy  re- 
duced another  $2.8  million,  from  $11.8 
million  to  $9.0  million.  One  effect  of  this 
additional  reduction  was  to  wipe  out 
almost  70  percent  of  the  fimds  earmarked 
by  the  committee  for  transfer  to  other 
agencies. 

Despite  this  loss  of  funds,  efforts  were 
made  by  the  Defense  Department  to  ini- 
tiate not  a  transfer  of  additional  funds  to 
the  State  Department  directiy,  but  the 
allocation  of  some  funds  to  a  collabora- 
tive State-DOD  research  program.  Less 
than  2  months  ago  an  agreement  was 
finally  reached  whereby  $483,000  of  flscal 
1970  fimds  were  made  available  for  such 
work. 

The  fiscal  1971  Defense  Department 
budget  included  a  request  of  $9.9  mil- 
lion for  foreign  area  research.  In  light 
of  the  Department's  reluctance  to  ap- 
prove outright  transfers  of  funds  to  the 
State  Department  and  in  light  of  the 
policy  expressed  in  section  203  of  last 
year's  bill,  the  committee  subjected  this 
request  to  a  thorough,  almost  painstak- 
ing examination.  As  a  result  of  this  ex- 
amination, it  recommended  a  reduction 
of  $3.1  million — over  30  percent — from 
the  Department's  proposed  budget, 
bringing  it  to  a  level  of  $6.8  million.  This 
reduction  was  directed  primarily  to  work 
in  counterinsurgency  operations  and 
work  proposed  by  the  military  services 
but  deemed  more  appropriate  either  to 
the  State  Department  or  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  remaining 
funds  are  earmarked  for  projects  which, 
while  of  Interest  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, bear  a  clear  relationship  to  the 
Defense  Department's  own  mission. 
Plans  for  a  jointly-staffed  State-DOD 
foreign  area  research  coordinating  com- 
mittee under  National  Security  Council 
auspices  are  well  underway.  The  com- 
mittee should  be  established  soon,  after 
which  funds  for  those  remaining  foreign 
area  research  projects  In  DOD's  budget 
which  are  of  interest  to  State  also  will 
be  made  available  to  the  committee  and 
the  projects  conducted  on  a  collabora- 
tive basis. 

I  submit  that  the  committee  has  done 
all  it  can  in  the  past  2  years  both  to 
eliminate  Defense  Department  involve- 
ment in  foreign  area  research  not  rele- 
vant to  Its  own  mission  and  to  increase 
the  State  Department's  participation  in 
this  work.  I  agree  that  the  latter  goal 
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has  not  yet  been  realized  to  an  appro- 
priate extent,  but  I  feel  that  future  pres- 
sures toward  this  end  should  be  applied 
not  to  the  Defense  Department  but  to 
State  itself  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  the  agency  with  overseeing 
responsibility  as  regards  the  composi- 


tion of  State's  budget.  As  for  the  Defense 
Department  Itself,  its  foreign  area  re- 
search budget  has  now  declined  from 
$16.1  million  in  fiscal  1968  to  a  commit- 
tee-recommended fiscal  1971  budget  of 
$6.8  million,  an  overall  reduction  of  58 
percent. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1 

BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollars| 


I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague,  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  what  actions  he  has  taken 
to  increase  State's  own  foreign  area  re- 
search budget  in  recent  years,  and  just 
what  he  feels  has  to  be  done  by  the  Con- 
gress to  get  State  moving  in  this  area? 


Fiscal  year  1971 


1969 


Budget 
1970 


Actual 
1970 


Re- 
quested 


Change 


Recom- 
mended 


Fiscal  year  1971 


1969 


Budget 
1970 


Actual 
1970 


Re- 
quested 


Change 


Recom- 
mended 


Human  performanM: 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Defense  agencies 


400 
2.400 

SOO 
3.600 


600 
2,500 

700 
2.S00 


MO 
1.000 

300 
2.700 


1,000 

1,000 

200 

2.700 


-300 


-200 


700 
1.000 

200 
2.500 


Total. 


6.900        6.300        4.500 


4,900 


-500 


4,403 


Manpower  selection  and 
framing: 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force. 


5  700  6.100  4.600  5,500  -500  5.000 

9.900  10.800  8,200  9.000  -700  8.300 

3.500  5.100  5,200  8.900  -700  8,200 

Defenseag«nei«i;:  :::.■.       2.400  3.300  3.400  3.800  -200  3.600 


Total 21.500       25,300       21.400       27.200     -2, 100        25. 100 


Human  factors  engineering: 

Army 

Navy - 

Air  Forct 

Defense  agencies 


1,800 

1.200 

300 


2.100 

1.300 

300 


1,500 
900 
200 


1,800 

1.200 

200 


1.800 

1.200 

200 


ToUI. 


3.300 


3.700 


2.600 


3.200 


3.200 


Foreign  military  security 
environments: 

Army 2.600 

Navy 300 

Air  Force..  1.100 

Defense  agencies 3. 200 

Total 7,200 

Policy  planning  studies: 

Army... 1.700 

Navy 800 

Air  Force 1.900 

Defense  agencies 2,000 

j            Total -  6,400 

I  Summaiy: 

I         Army 12.200 

Navy 14.600 

Air  Force 7.300 

I         Defense  agencies 11.200 

'            Tout «5,30O 


2,900 

300 

1.100 

2,600 


1.900 
200 


2,900 
200 


-1,300 


1,600 
200 


2,600 


2,600 


-500 


2,100 


6.900 


4.700 


5,700      -1,800 


3,900 


1,500 

700 

1,900 

2,300 


1,100  1,100 

600  500 

1,000  1.000 

1,600  1,600 


-400 
-200 
-300 
-400 


700 

300 

700 

1,200 


6,400 


4,300 


4,200      -1.300 


2.900 


13.200 
15.600 
9.100 
10.700 


9.600  12.300 

10.900  11,900 

6, 700  10. 300 

10.300  10.700 


-2.500 

-900 

-1.000 

-1.300 


9.800 

11.000 

9.300 

9,400 


48,600       37,500       45,200     -5,700        39.500 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  concrete  action  was  the  action  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  coop- 
erated in.  That  was  the  principal  effec- 
tive agent. 

This  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  liked 
that  approach.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
inspire  the  State  Department  to  assert 
its  responsibility  in  this  area.  The  State 
Department  has  not  in  recent  years  had 
very  much  influence  in  the  budget 
process.  Matters  that  are  clearly  within 
the  State  Department,  such  as  the  ex- 
change program,  have  been  restrained 
very  severely  through  the  budget  and  by 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  knows 
that  all  agencies  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  great  difficulty 
when  it  comes  to  getting  money. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  had  other  pressing  budget 
problems  and  they  have  not  tried  very 
hard,  apparently,  to  get  more  money  for 
research.  I  have  counseled  that  they  do  so 
but  there  have  been  no  effective  results. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  just  sup- 
ported the  amendment  I  offered,  which 
is  an  outgrowth  of  section  203,  which  is 
the  application  of  the  relevancy  test, 
which  has  given  us  quite  a  few  problems 
In  connection  with  the  defense  budget. 
This  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  National  Science  Foundation  into 
this  picture  more  clearly  as  an  institution 
solely  devoted  to  research.  When  there  is 
budget  stringency  and  a  need  to  cut,  the 
cut  is  too  often  at  the  research  end.  This 
amendment  points  one  direction  in  which 
we  have  to  go.  But  there  have  to  be  in- 
creases, too.  in  the  research  budgets  of 
other  mission  agencies.  The  State  De- 
partment is  one  of  these. 


It  is  said  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
doing  too  much  in  research.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  meet  that  argument 
by  saying.  "Those  areas  where  we  are 
carrying  on  research  may  well  go  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  to  the 
State  Department,  but  we  think  these 
areas  of  research  are  important  and 
should  be  done,  and  no  one  else  is  now 
doing  them.  So  we  will  need  the  Senator's 
cooperation,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  bring 
about  this  reordering  of  research  within 
the  Government  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  what  he  has  accomplished.  With- 
out his  efforts  it  could  not  have  been 
done. 

I  do  not  profess  to  set  myself  up  as  a 
final  judge  on  what  Is  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  our  country  in  the  way  of 
research  involving  foreign  matters,  but 
many  of  the  research  activities  of  the 
Defense  Department,  It  seems  to  me, 
were  related  to  a  particular  view  of  the 
world  situation  and  our  role  in  the  world. 

To  put  it  another  way,  much  of  the 
research  was  based  on  a  false  assumption 
as  to  the  need  for  such  stxKjies,  for  ex- 
ample there  were  the  research  projects 
or  counterinsurgencles  in  countries  like 
Chile. 

I  thought  Project  Camelot  and  other 
research  of  this  nature,  should  not  have 
been  financed  for  two  reasons.  First,  that 
it  should  not  have  been  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  second,  that 
it  should  not  have  been  done  by  any 
agency.  It  was  a  frill.  If  a  private  insti- 
tution having  nothing  to  do  with  its 
money  wanted  to  4o  that  kind  of  work, 
it  would  be  all  right,  but  we  should  not 
be  paying  for  this  kind  of  thing  with  the 
taxpayers  money. 


What  we  are  now  talking  about  is 
transferring  research  which  I,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  agree 
should  be  done,  but  not  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  to  the  Senator  is  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  take 
the  position  that  some  of  the  foreign  area 
research  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  not  have  been  done  by  that  De- 
partment. That  is  not  enough.  The  Sen- 
ator deserves  a  gi^at  deal  of  credit  for 
his  alertness  in  focusing  light  on  this 
matter.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  focused  attention  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  We  must  also  get  the  work  done 
elsewhere,  when  it  should  be  done. 

With  respect  to  the  State  Department, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  for- 
eign area  research  projects  which  should 
be  looked  into  by  some  of  their  best 
minds,  projects  that  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senator  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  All  I  am 
saying  Is  that  the  Defense  Department's 
research  program  in  this  area  has  been 
cut  back  properly  and  that  in  the  future 
we  must  work  together  to  increase  State 
Department  Foreign  area  research 
efforts. 

I  am  saying  we  need  the  Senator's  help, 
whether  it  is  an  on-going  study  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  the  Red  Chinese,  or 
something  else.  The  Senator  should  be 
pushing  for  these  studies. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  the  Senator 

referred  to  on-going  studies  of  the  Red 

Chinese  and  Russia,  that  is  an  area  I 

agree  should  be  pursued. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
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me  if  the  State  Department  is  actually 
conducting  such  a  study? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know.  They 
have  a  policy  planning  staff  and  they 
have  a  research  bureau,  but  both  are 
quite  small.  The  funds  for  outside  re- 
search are  very  limited,  as  I  have  stated. 
If  the  operation  were  given  more  atten- 
tion by  the  head  of  the  State  Department 
they  could  do  a  better  job. 

The  Senator  also  knows  the  State  De- 
partment has  suffered  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  responsibihty  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  White  House  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff.  I  think  it  has  suf- 
fered a  decrease  in  its  own  assurance 
capacity  to  exert  itself.  It  Is  not  a  new 
development.  In  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration there  developed  the  idea  that 
the  State  Department  is  not  as  effective 
as  it  should  be.  I  think  many  people  over 
there  felt  they  were  being  bypassed. 

If  one  reads  the  press  today  it  Is  com- 
mon gossip  among  msoiy  journalists  that 
Mr.  Kissinger  is  really  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  that  he  and  his  staff  Bxe  the 
ones  who  are  really  consulted  and  who 
play  a  major  role  and  that  the  State  De- 
partment really  survives  by  sending  am- 
bassadors abroad  and  giving  receptions, 
and  so  on.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
theory. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Secretary 
of  State,  although  I  do  not  know  how 
his  influence  compares  to  that  of  Dr. 
Kissinger.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  off  on  a 
tangent. 

But  there  is  a  research  agency  in  the 
State  Department  and  it  is  the  office 
which  should  have  the  responsibility  and 
the  funds  for  carrying  out  this  type  of 
research.  It  is  the  agency  that  Is  respon- 
sible to  Congress,  contrary  to  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's operation  at  the  White  House, 
which  takes  the  position  that  they  are 
Immune  to  coming  before  Congress  and 
talking  about  or  discussing  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

So  we  have  a  situation  that  is  very 
serious.  I  would  like  to  rebuild  the  pres- 
tige and  the  functions  of  the  State  De- 
partment. I  think  what  the  Senator 
suggested  goes  In  that  direction.  His 
attitude  has  been  highly  sympathetic  to 
that  In  the  past.  I  think  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant that  the  civilian  aspect  of  our 
foreign  policy  be  emphasized.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  is  all  about. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  done 
and  his  openminded  attitude  about  the 
problem. 

I  would  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this 
discussion  and  what  has  happened,  the 
State  Department  would  reemphsisize  the 
position  of  the  research  operation  and 
the  policy  plarming  staff,  and  give  them 
more  money,  as  the  Senator  suggests. 
The  Senator  and  I  are  in  complete 
agreement.  I,  too,  hope  that  the  State 
Department  will  begin  to  expand  its 
activities  In  this  area. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is 
here.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  section  (b) 
of  the  amendment.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  was  agreeable  to  accepting 
this  part  of  the  amendment  provided 
some  minor  modifications  were  made. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stkn- 


Nis)  on  section  (b)  of  the  amendment 
with  wluch  he  Is  familiar. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield  to  me; 
is  this  his  modified  amendment  No.  814? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  the  amendment 
we  discussed  a  few  weeks  ago? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct.  I 
confined  It  to  the  two  committees  that 
the  Senator  referred  to. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
the  Senator  has  plainly  excepted  from 
the  requirement  anything  about  the 
Presidents  exercising  the  right  of  execu- 
tive privilege.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
intended  to  do? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  that  is  expUclt 
In  the  language. 

Mr  President,  while  the  Senator  is 
considering  that,  I  wanted  to  add  a  few 
words  about  the  second  section.  It  has 
become  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the 
result  of  much  of  the  research  for  which, 
as  I  have  said,  the  taxpayers  have  paid 
Just  recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  In  Thailand  who  said : 

I  am  writing  to  suggest  that  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  might 
be  assisted  by  reading  a  study  prepared  for 
OSD/ARPA  by  the  Research  Analysis  Cor- 
poration of  McLean.  Virginia,  titled  A  His- 
tory of  Insurgency  and  Counterlnsurgency  in 
Thailand."  The  report  is  classified  Secret.  It 
Is  my  strong  belief  that  more  Informed  pol- 
icy-makers make  more  Informed  policies,  and 
therefore  I  feel  it  would  be  very  much  In  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States  for 
your  committee  to  study  this  report.  I  men- 
tion this  only  because  of  the  possibility  that 
through  some  oversight  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  may  have  failed  to  bring  this 
very  detailed  and  extensive  study  to  your 
attention. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

May  I  in  return  ask  for  one  small  accom- 
modation, namely  that  my  name  not  be  used 
in  connection  with  your  request  for  this  doc- 
ument (assuming  you  have  not  seen  It) .  The 
title  of  this  document  U  unclaaelfled,  so  th«-e 
Is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  mention  It  to 
you  In  an  open  letter.  However  I  have  noted  a 
certain  sensitivity  In  Washington,  Saigon  and 
Bangkok  when  your  name  comes  up. 

I  think  two  things  are  to  be  said  about 
the  letter.  First,  this  man,  obviously  an 
honest  man,  no  longer  feels  free  to  speak 
openly,  because  of  possible  retaliation 
that  he  may  suffer.  So  I  feel  constrained 
not  to  give  the  man's  name  in  public,  al- 
though the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  free  to  see  the  letter.  I  just  do  not  want 
to  prejudice  the  writer  in  any  way. 

We  made  a  request  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  the  study,  which  was  paid 
100  percent  by  the  taxpayers'  money.  In 
response  to  that  request  we  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Foster  saying  "no"  which 
was  classified  "confidential."  I  do  not 
know  how  absurd  one  can  get.  They  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  classify  a  letter  that 
says,  "No,  we  will  not  give  you  the  re- 
port." That  Is  what  It  says  here.  It  says, 
"This  is  a  report  which  is  limited  to  in- 
ternal distribution,"  and  then  they  mark 
that  letter  "confidential." 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  absurd 
one  can  get  in  abusing  the  ix>wer  of 
classification  than  to  classify  a  letter  say- 
ing "No,  you  cannot  have  the  documwit," 
but  which  I  think,  under  any  democratic 


processes,  ought  to  be  made  available  to 

my  committee.  _x    *  *i. 

That  is  what  the  second  part  of  tne 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  considering  deals  with.  I 
think  they  have  carried  this  matter  to  an 
absolute  absurdity.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  can  be  ex- 
pected to  function  effectively  if  all  these 
papers  that  are  considered  research 
papers  are  unavailable  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  or  the  committees. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  I  find  ourselves  in  sympathy 
with  that  portion  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  provided  that  It  can  be  re- 
stricted so  as  to  apply  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House. 
If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  willing 
to  modify  the  amendment  to  that  ex- 
tent, it  Is  my  understanding  that  we  are 
willing   to   accept  the   amendment  as 

modified.  _     .^     ^    t 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President.  I 

send  to  the  desk  a  modfication  of  my 

amendment  No.  814  and  ask  to  have  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
modified  smaendment  as  follows: 

Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
amendment  and  Insert  a  new  subsection  (a) 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  206  (a)  The  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  shall. 
In  response  to  any  request  made  to  him  In 
writing  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  promptly  submit  to  such  committee 
a  copy  of  any  report,  study,  or  Investigation 
requested  by  such  committee  If  the  report, 
study,  or  Investigation  was  financed  In  whole 
or  in  part  with  Federal  funds  and  was  made 
by  a  person  outside  the  Federal  Government, 
except  that  this  requirement  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  report,  study,  or  Investiga- 
tion with  respect  to  which  the  President  ex- 
ercises the  right  of  executive  prlvUege." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  thought  it  was  our  duty  to  protect 
the  right  of  executive  privUege.  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  respect 
our  privileges.  I  think  that  privUege  Is 
spelled  out  In  the  amendment  for  the 
committees  that  have  direct  jurisdiction. 

We  discussed  this  matter  last  year 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
worked  on  It  somewhat  then.  I  think  we 
ought  to  accept  the  amendment  and  take 
It  to  conference  and  see  what  we  can 
work  out  on  it  with  our  conferees  from 
the  House.  I  am  delighted  to  do  that 
That  is  my  studied  opinion  of  It. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  modification  would 
delete  that  section  marked  (a)  in  the 
original  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  does. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  think  this  may  be  a  small 
part  of  the  overall  effort  of  Congress  to 
play  a  more  significant,  and  I  would 
think  more  constructive,  role  in  the  for- 
mulation of  our  national  policies,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

We  .  are  subject  to  criticism  in  the 
press  all  the  time  to  the  effect  that 
"Congress  does  not  do  this"  and  "Con- 
gress does  not  do  that."  but  I  assure 
Senators  that  Congress  cannot  perform 
its  functions  when  we  are  not  allowed  to 
get  the  basic  research — and  it  is  about 
the  only  basic  research  that  is  being  con- 
ducted, as  the  Senator  has  already 
said — but  are  met  with  a  classification 
of  documents  which  I  do  not  think  have 
the  slightest  thing  to  do  with  military 
affairs.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  study 
that  Dr.  Foster  just  refused  to  let  us 
have.  Apparently  we  were  turned  dovim 
on  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  sensitivi- 
ties of  some  people  with  whom  we  have 
relations.  But,  after  all.  Congress  has 
some  responsibilities. 

So  I  appreciate  the  -attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I  hope  he 
will  insist  upon  this  amendment  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  the  vote. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  another  amendment  which  I  did 
intend  to  offer  today,  but,  by  agreement 
with  the  various  people  concerned,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  others,  I 
shall  not  offer  it  imtil  next  Tuesday,  at 
which  time  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  informed  me  that  he  has  re- 
served the  time  for  a  vote  on  it.  with  a 
40-minute  limitation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  get  that  re- 
quest in  right  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  wish,  very 
briefly,  to  explain  what  it  is,  after  the 
Senator 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  will 
make  the  request  later,  then. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  right.  I  wUl  just 
make  the  statement  now.  and  the  Sena- 
tor can  make  his  arrangement  a  little 
later. 

This  is  a  very  brief  amendment,  and 
I  wanted  to  explain  at  this  time  what  it 
is  intended  to  do.  The  amendment  con- 
cerns section  501  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
without  losing  mv  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  cleared  this  request  with 
the  principal  parties  involved — the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  assistant  minority  leader, 
the  majority  leader — and  other  inter- 
ested Senators. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that,   on 


Tuesday  next,  the  controlled  time  on  the 
Muskie  amendment  be  limited  and  re- 
duced from  3  hours  to  2 '2  hours,  begin- 
ning immediately  following  the  vote  on 
the  Proxmire  amendment  with  regard  to 
draftees:  and  that,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  vote  on  the  Muskie  amendment,  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright> 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business,  and  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  Pulbright  amend- 
ment of  40  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  and  controlled  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill;  and  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  40  minutes,  a  vote  occur 
on  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator    from    Arkansas     (Mr.     F^il- 

BRICHTl . 

That,  immediately  following  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  the  vote  oc- 
cur on  the  committee  ameniiment,  as 
amended,  after  which  the  bill  be  read 
a  third  time  and  there  be  one-half  hour 
of  controlled  time  on  the  bill,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  vote  on  passage  of 
the  bill  occur. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject imless  I  have  to — may  we  know  from 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  whether 
the  door  is  not  left  open  to  anyone  else 
who  might  have  an  amendment?  You 
never  know,  until  the  end  of  the  road, 
whether  someone  does  or  not.  Would  this 
arrangement  cut  off  any  right  to  offer  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
not  cut  off  any  right  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment.  An  amendment 
could  be  offered  at  the  expiration  of  the 
40  minutes,  but  there  would  be  no  time 
on  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  vote  would  occur  immediately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  fair.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator,  without  any  notice  to  the  Sen- 
ate, is  foreclosing  debate  even  on  amend- 
ments which  are  at  the  desk. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  make  some  modest  provision, 
such  as  10  minutes  on  the  side,  for  any- 
thing else  that  might  come  up.  just  to 
protect  Senators  against  that  contin- 
gency. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  makes  an  important 
point.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  during 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  today 
and  on  Monday.  I  think  any  Senator 
does  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment.  It  would  probably  have  to 
be  by  unanimous  consent  if  it  were  taken 
out  of  time  already  allotted,  but  it  could 
come  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  there 
is  no  particular  problem,  nor  does  there 
have  to  be.  in  my  experience,  in  having 
other  amendments  brought  up. 

Ojne  of  the  problems  we  have  is  that 
we  have  already  set  a  final  time  for  vot- 
ing, and  there  would  have  to  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  agreement;  is  that 
'correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  final  time  for 
voting,  if  I  may  ask  the  Senator? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well,  it 
is  a  little  uncertain.  There  can  be  no 
specific  time  stated  for  the  final  vote 
under  the  order  previously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan said  we  have  already  set  a  final 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  have 
set  a  limitation  on  time,  but  we  have  not 
said  the  vote  will  occur  at  X  hour. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
corrected.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  the  force  of 
the  problem.  I  know  Senators  are 
anxious  to  get  away,  and  I  am,  myself. 
I  am  not  pleading  otherwise. 

But  I  do  think  that  to  lock  up  this 
bill  with  third  reading,  without  giving 
any  Senator  who  may  decide  he  wishes 
to  offer  an  amendment  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  is  just  not  right. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest 
that  either  on  Monday  or  Tuesday — let 
us  say  on  Monday,  at  the  conclusion  of 
Senator  McGovern's  time;  or,  what 
would  even  be  fairer,  because  we  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  on  these 
various  elements  of  the  bill,  it  really 
ought  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  vote 
on  the  Muskie  amendment  on  Tuesday. 
At  that  time,  if  any  other  Senator  has 
an  amendment,  he  ought  to  have  10 
minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  have  reference  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  mean  any  amendment. 
Do  not  have  third  reading  until  any  Sen- 
ator who  wishes  to  propose  anything  can 
do  it,  with  10  minutes  on  the  side.  Then 
lock  it  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  the  floor.  An  order 
respecting  third  reading  has  already 
been  locked  up.  It  was  agreed  to  on 
yesterday.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  I  am  very  sympathetic  to 
his  request  with  regard  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  But  believe  me, 
many  hours  of  effort  have  been  ex- 
pended, bases  have  been  touched  and  re- 
touched in  attempting  to  conclude  these 
various  agreements.  Now.  if  we  are  to 
open  this  up  to  any  amendment  which 
might  be  brought  in  here  on  Tuesday 
next  by  any  Senator,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
withdraw  this  request  and  object  to  any 
other.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  re- 
vise my  request  to  include  the  provision 
that  there  be  a  limitation  of  20  minutes 
on  any  amendment  to  the  Pulbright 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Or  substitute  therefor? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well,  that 
is  also  considered  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  the  Senator,  then, 
provide  that  on  Monday,  after  the  time 
has  expired  on  the  McGovem  amend- 
ment, if  any  Senator  wishes  to  propose 
an  amendment,  there  will  be  20  minutes, 
equally  divided?  Then  other  Senators 
will  be  protected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl. 
dent,  I  revise  my  request  in  this  man- 
ner, with  respect  to  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

(Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  : 
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That  time  on  any  amendment  to  the 
Pulbright  amendment  be  limited  to  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  author  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
or,  if  Mr.  Fulbright  is  not  opposed  there- 
to, then  the  time  in  opposition  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  able  manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  any  amendment 
means  a  substitute  as  well. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not — 
can  this  amendment  be  further  identi- 
fied? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield — and  I  wish  to 
make  an  observation,  too 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  amendment  is 
intended  to  preserve  the  legal  and  proper 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  over  the  foreign  military  sales 
matters.  I  was  going  to  explain  it  in  a 
few  minutes.  Its  effect  Is 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  not  printed,  I  take 
it,  at  this  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  a  copy  here. 
It  has  not  been 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Numbered? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Printed.  A  copy  is 
available.  I  had  intended  to  bring  it  up 
this  afternoon,  debate  it,  and  have  a 
vote  on  it.  I  was  requested  to  follow  this 
procedure  of  putting  it  off  until  next 
week  because,  I  understood,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  others  did  not  wish 
to  deal  with  it  this  afternoon. 

The  effect  of  it  would  be  that  the  so- 
called  Jackson  amendment  would  be  ef- 
fective only  if  the  military  sales  bill  or 
similar  legislation  does  not  become  law. 
If  that  bill,  which  is  now  in  conference, 
does  become  the  law,  of  course,  it  would 
authorize  funds  for  the  same  purpose 
covered  by  the  Jackson  amendment. 

If  for  any  reason  it  fails  to  become  the 
law.  then  this  provision  in  the  bill  would 
go  into  effect. 

In  other  words.  I  am  trying,  actually, 
to  protect  what  I  believe  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  As  everyone  knows, 
certain  committees,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  others,  in- 
cluding the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
have  become  involved  in  matters  prop- 
erly under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  feel  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  resist  such  moves.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  voluntarily  allow  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  basic  jurisdiction.  That  Is 
the  only  purpose  of  the  amendment.  It 
has  no  other  purpose. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
giving  us  a  description  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  Is  all  it  Is 
about.  It  does  not  deal  with  amounts.  It 
does  not  try  to  cut  down  or  enlarge  or 
change  the  amounts  involved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  sield,  the  amendment  will  be 
directed  to  section  501,  at  page  18,  lines 
7  to  21,  inclusive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  thrust  of  it  will 


be  to  retain  this  provision  in  this  bill 
only  if  the  Military  Sales  Act  does  not 
become  law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  operation  of  this 
section  would  be  suspended  until  that 
question  is  determined. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  does  not  be- 
come law,  then  this  is  operative. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  this 
would  not  be  operative  on  that  basis  un- 
til December  31,  1970,  if  operative  at  all. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  would  be  15  days 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  If 
Congress  adjourns,  say,  October  15,  it 
would  be  effective  November  1,  approxi- 
mately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  President  must 
be  given  time  to  sign  a  sales  bill,  of 
course. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  any  reasonable  request  for 
time;  but  if  we  could  get  to  it 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  to  object. 
For  example,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
offer  the  Military  Sales  Act  devoid  of 
some  of  the  amendments  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this,  I  could  not  accept  an  agree- 
ment that  would  make  the  Senate  vote 
on  that  kind  of  amendment  in  10  min- 
utes. We  spent  weeks  on  the  Military 
Sales  Act;  it  is  in  conference.  If  it  means 
that.  I  could  not  accept  that  kind  of 
agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Frankly,  I  might  say  to 
the  Senator,  si>eaking  only  for  myself, 
that  I  have  no  idea  what  I  would  do  on 
even  the  Senator's  amendment.  After  all, 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  am  also  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Jackson  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  retain  it.  So  I  have  to 
worry  about  It.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator 
what  I  would  move.  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  me  personally  well  enough  to  know 
that  I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
respect  the  time  problems  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Senator  as  to  this  issue;  and. 
probably,  if  I  am  against  him,  I  will  just 
challenge  him  on  his  amendnient. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  the 
amendment  might  be  rejected.  I  cannot 
have  any  protection  about  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment.  I  want  protection 
against  bringing  in  that  kind  of  amend- 
ment— for  example,  if  Senator  X  offers 
the  text  of  the  Military  Sales  Act  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  To  shut  off  amendments 
of  substitutes  is  really  impossible  in  situ- 
ations such  as  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  going  to  call 
up  the  amendment  this  afternoon.  It 
was  not  my  request  that  it  go  over. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  will  not  shut  off 
amendments  to  it,  and  if  you  shut  it  off 
this  afternoon,  Senators  could  talk  as 
long  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  have  the  Chair  pro[>ound 
the  unanimous-consent  request  as  re- 
vised? Or  would  the  Chair  like  me  to 
repeat  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  re- 
peat the  request  a^  revised,  the  Chair 
would  be  very  grateful. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  restate  my  request  as  follows: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  the  time  which  will  begin  run- 
ning on  the  Muskie  amendment,  at  ap- 
proximately 12  o'clock  noon,  be  limited 
to  2!2  hours  instead  of  3  hours,  as  origi- 
nally proposed:  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  allotted,  a  vote  occur  on  the 
Muskie  amendment,  following  which 
vote,  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
bright^ be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  After  the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  FoUow- 
ing  the  vote  on  the  Muskie  amendment, 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business,  the  time  thereon  to  be 
limited  to  40  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  between  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Fulbright,  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Stennis; 
that  any  amendments  thereto  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  eqiuOly 
divided  and  controlled  between  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment and  the  author  of  the  basic  amend- 
ment, or,  if  Mr.  Fulbright  is  not  opposed 
thereto,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  manager  of  the  bUl,  or,  if  he  is  not 
opposed  thereto,  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee;  that  following  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright). 
the  vote  occur  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended,  after  which  the  biU 
be  read  a  third  time;  that  time  on  final 
passage  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  able 
minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  does  not  preclude 
the  possibUlty  of  motions  being  made 
which  are  not  debatable,  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  Pulbright  amendment,  such 
as  a  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  ex- 
clude a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  at  the 
end 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  is  it  the  understanding 
now  with  the  leadership — this  is  not  part 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request — that 
on  Monday,  after  the  debate  on  the  Mc- 
Govem amendment,  which  has  5  hours, 
they  will  go  as  long  as  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate Senators  who  wish  to  in- 
troduce other  amendments,  on  a  basis  of 
20  minutes  tottd,  10  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Biir. 
President.  I  would  want  the  able  manager 
of  the  bill  to  be  agreeable  to  this  request, 
the  request  being  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  which  has  been  allotted  on 
the  McGovem  amendment  on  Monday 
next,  which  is  5  hours,  any  amendments 
offered  by  any  Senator  be  limited  each 
to  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally 
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method  for  financing  arms  sales  on 
credit  to  Israel  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

That  bill  is  still  in  conference  and  is 
very  much  alive.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  conferees  will  meet  again  shortly 
after  the  House  returns  from  its  recess. 
For  the  Senate  to  approve  section  501  as 
written  under  these  circumstances  would 
be  both  premature  and  a  direct  invasion 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  It  would  also  be  most 
untimely  in  view  of  the  long  sought 
cease-fire  and  the  negotiations  now 
underway. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
not  strike  section  501  from  the  bill  nor 
would  it  diminish  the  authority  it  con- 
tains. It  would  merely  make  the  author- 
ity conditional  on  the  Congress  failure 
to  pass  a  military  sales  bill  before  ad- 
journment. And  it  would  Insure  that  the 
inclusion  of  a  military  sales  item  in  this 
bill  will  not  be  considered  as  a  precedent 
for  the  handling  of  future  military  sales 
legislation,  so  that  the  traditional  juris- 
diction of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee over  this  subject  will  be  pre- 
served. 

The  90-day  cease-fire  in  the  Middle 
East  will  not  expire  until  November  5, 
long  after  the  Congress  has  adjourned 
sine  die.  Hopefully,  there  will  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  agreement,  if  a  setUement 
has  not  been  reached  by  then.  Certainly 
the  President  will  not  decided  to  ship 
additional  arms  to  Israel  as  long  as  the 
cease-fire  is  In  effect.  So  as  a  practical 
matter,  there  is  no  need  for  arms  sales 
authority  until  well  after  the  time  when 
it  will  be  known  definitely  whether  the 
conferees  on  the  military  sales  bill  can 
reach  agreement. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  does  not 
affect  the  basic  authority  in  section  501. 
It  only  holds  that  authority  in  abeyance 
and  makes  it  conditional  on  Congress 
failure  to  pass  a  military  sales  bill.  And 
it  specifically  states  that  the  enactment 
of  the  provision  shall  not  be  a  precedent 
for  future  congressional  consideration  of 
such  matters. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  just  by  way  of  comment, 
I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  in  no  way  to  deal  with  the  merits  of 
the  subject  matter,  which  is  dealt  with  in 
the  amendment.  It  is  intended  to  protect 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  legal  and  proper 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  That  Is  why  I  am  offering  it. 
It  is  not  to  try  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
substance  of  the  problem  which  is  in- 
volved here. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  authorized 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kauisas  (Mr. 
Dole)  for  10  minutes  without  losing  my 

aight  to  the  floor.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


THE  rlTTH  VERSION  OF  THE  SO-CAliED  "END  THE 
WAE    AMENDMENT" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
the  original  so-called  "end  the  war 
amendment"— more  w)propriately,  the 
"lose  the  peace  amendment" — all  the  in- 
termediate changes  and  versions,  and 
now  the  latest,  the  fifth  edition,  of  the 
proposal  sponsored  by  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  and  South  Dakota. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  through 
this  series  of  alterations  the  sponsors 
have  changed  their  amendment  from  a 
declaration  of  capitulation  in  Vietnam 
to  a  recognition  and  acceptance  of  what 
President  Nixon  has  been  saying  and 
doing  in  Vietnam  for  19  months. 

With  a  few  more  changes,  now.  it  would 
correspond  closely  with  the  President's 
expressed  policy  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
his  program  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Until  we  reach  that  point,  there  is  only 
one  question  to  decide — should  the  Pres- 
ident, as  Commander  in  Chief,  continue 
to  direct  this  country's  disengagement 
from  a  war  the  previous  two  adminis- 
trations got  us  into,  or  should  that  job 
be  delegated  to  a  committee  of  535 — 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  we  will 
debate  whatever  remains  of  the  "end 
the  war  amendment"  next  week,  but  be- 
fore then  we  should  discuss — if  only 
briefly — the  amendment  as  it  is  now  and 
ask:  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  orig- 
inal amendment  which  has  now  gone 
through  a  complete  metamorphosis? 

Tomorrow's  so-called  "end  the  war 
amendment"  may  be  different  than  to- 
day's, so  it  should  be  clearly  imderstood 
that  I  am  discussing  only  the  fifth  ver- 
sion of  the  amendment — the  one  before 
us  today.  I  do  not  know  the  future  in- 
tentions of  the  principal  sponsors  and 
whether  additional  changes  are  planned. 

What  today's  amendment  says,  as  I 
read  it.  says  the  President  must  have 
the  troop  level  in  Vietnam  down  to  280.- 
000  by  next  April  30.  This  comes  so  close 
to  the  plan  President  Nixon  announced 
on  April  30  that  one  wonders  if  the  draft- 
ers had  their  source  material  switched. 

Regardless  of  the  surface  similarity  to 
the  President's  program,  we  now  come 
to  the  meat  of  the  fourth  amended 
amendment,  or  the  fifth  amended  amend- 
ment, which  declares : 

After  April  30,  1971,  funds  herein  author- 
ized or  hereafter  appropriated  may  be  ex- 
pended In  connection  with  activities  of 
American  armed  forces  in  and  over  Indo- 
china only  to  accomplish  the  following 
objectives : 

Those  objectives  are  stated  to  be: 

First.  Withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  by  December  31,  1971. 

Second.  Release  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Third.  Provision  of  asylum  for  endan- 
gered Vietnamese. 

Fourth.  The  supply  of  aid  to  South 
Vietntun. 

This  statement  of  objectives  with  its 
December  31,  1971  deadline  is  followed 
by  a  proviso  that  in  the  face  of  a  "clear 
and  present  dtinger"  to  American  Armed 
Forces  the  President  may  siispend  the 
withdrawal  deadline  by  up  to  60  days,  or 
until  March  1.  1972. 


SITBSTANTIAL    QUESTIONS   RAISED 


All  of  the  objectives  are  worthwhile 
and  commendable  but  the  cited  leaves 
unanswered  questions. 

For  example:  What  happens  under 
this  fifth  version  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
attack  in  such  a  way  and  at  such  a  time 
as  to  make  impossible  either  the  orderly 
termination  of  military  operations  or 
the  safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of 
remaining  forces  by  December  31,  1971 
or  by  March  1,  1972?  And  what  precisely 
would  constitute  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  American  forces? 

Another  question:  Where  do  we  pro- 
vide asylum  for  thousands  and  perhaps 
millions  of  South  Vietnamese  refugees, 
how  do  we  know  whose  lives  will  be  en- 
dangered until  it  is  too  late? 

Another  question :  What  assurances  do 
we  have  that  the  enemy  will  release 
their  American  prisoners  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances? 

Yet  another  question :  What  assistance 
could  we  provide  South  Vietnam  if  our 
precipitate  withdrawal  turned  that  coun- 
try over  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese? 

WHY    so    MANY    CHANGES 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  an- 
swers to  these  and  other  questions  will 
be  forthcoming  and  I  trust  we  will  get 
into  another  matter  of  critical  impor- 
tance which  underlies  and  surrounds  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment. 

It  is  a  question  that  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion of  propriety,  custom,  and  precedent 
surrounding  the  campaign  to  raise  money 
and  conduct  a  lobbying  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  amendment. 

Certainly  those  who  donated  money — I 
might  add  that  this  amounted  to  some 
$600,000 — in  response  to  the  May  12 
NBC  television  solicitation,  newspaper 
advertisements,  and  spot  commercials  on 
radio  and  television  did  so  in  the  belief 
that  there  was  a  plan  to  end  the  war. 

Now,  however,  many  contributors  must 
have  discovered  that  the  plan  they 
thought  they  were  supporting  keeps 
changing.  So  far,  it  has  changed  at  least 
four  or  five  times. 

The  original  intent  and  representa- 
tion was  to  end  the  war  June  30.  1971. 
by  ending  our  fighting  on  December  31, 
1970,  and  withdrawing  our  troops  6 
months  later.  This  weis  the  so-called 
fund-raising  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment discussed  on  May  12,  at  which 
time  the  sponsors  were  able  to  raise 
some  $600,000  based  on  the  emotions  tuid 
anxieties  of  the  American  people. 

What  has  happened  to  change  the 
plan  to  280.000  troops  by  April  30.  1971. 
and  withdrawal  of  all  forces  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971.  or  March  1.  1972? 

If  the  amendment's  sponsors  did  not 
intend  to  press  for  an  end  of  the  war  by 
June  30,  1971,  why  did  they  draft  their 
amendment  to  promise  that  date?  And 
why  did  they  raise  half  a  million  dol- 
lars on  the  strength  of  the  date  Included 
in  their  first  amendment?  If  they  did  not 
mean  June  30.  1971,  do  they  mean  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  or  do  they  now  mean 
March  1.  1972,  or  do  they  mean  some 
other  date  in  1972,  or  1973,  or  1974.  or 
1975? 
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CREDIBUJTT    COMPARED 

CredibUty  has  become  a  P^^F^^^ 
catchword  in  Washington  over  the  past 
SvSS  years,  and  I  beUeve  it  is  impor- 
unt  S  r^ognize  that  President  Nixon^s 
credibUity  on  ending  the  war  and  win- 
nina  the  peace  is  unimpeachable. 

jSst  look  at  the  record.  He  took  office 
in  jSuS?y  1969.  with  542.000  American 
SihSTa  war  commenced  and  expanded 
by  two  previous  administrations,  to 
Sine.  September,  and  December  of  that 
year  he  announced  withdrawals  of  25^- 
noo  35  000  and  50.000  troops,  and  by 
AprU  15  of  th£  year  those  115,000  men 
had  been  withdrawn. 

When  he  announced  the  initiation  of 
the  Cambodia  operaUons  on  Apm  JO. 
he  said  that  all  American  forces  wo^d 
be  withdrawn  from  that  country  by  June 
^  And  on  June  30.  American  forces 
were  out  of  Cambodia. 

President  Nixon  has  not  equivocated 
over  dates  or  numbers.  He  has  made 
clear  reasonable  commitments,  and  ne 
has  kept  them.  When  the  President 
speaks  of  numbers  and  dates,  there  is 
no  question  of  those  numbers  or  those 

'^^I^ieve  the  Presidents"  record  offers 
a  mS  contrast  to  ti^^t  of  m^^^ 
called  "end  the  war  amendment,  which 
fbeheve  should  be  designated,  "the  lose- 
Jhe-Sace  amendment."  This  amend- 
menrsurted  out  having  all  American 

Tories  out  of  Vietn^  °"  ?! f  ?S  \i 
1970.  Then  it  said  December  31.  Then  it 
said  June  30.  1971.  Now  it  says  we  ^^U 
have  280.000  men  in  Vietnani  onApril  30 
V971  and  have  them  all  out  by  December 
Jl  19Tl-or  is  it  March  1.  1972.  or  1973. 
or  1974.  or  when?  ,       ^. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  "lose-tiie- 
peace  amendment"  was  introduced  with 
theexDectation  that  it  would  ever  be- 
oml^.  Any  observ;er  of  Washing;^ 
knows  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
S  never  pass  it  and  no  President.  Dem- 
^rat  or  Republican,  would  ever  sign  it. 
But  since  it  has  been  advocated  so  vig- 
orously and  at  such  expense  and  with 
sich  considerable  efforts  to  lobby  and 
pressure  Members  of  the  Senate  we  are 
entiUed  to  know  why  it  was  mtroduced 
aSd  X  it  has  been  subjected  to  such 
fundamenul,  continuing,  and  substan- 
tial alteration. 

Mr  President,  perhaps  it  is  expecting 
too  much  to  expect  answers  to  these 
quesUons.  but  I  do  beUeve  they  are  ques- 
tions most  Americans  are  asking. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  next  week  s 
debate,  regardless  of  what  form  the 
•  lose-the-peace  amendment"  may  take 
at  that  time. 

Mr  President,  so  that  my  colleagues  m 
the  Senate  may  know.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  pioneer  version, 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Goodell).  on  October  7. 
1969  That  is  what  I  refer  to  as  the  first 
version  of  "the  lose-the-peace  amend- 
That  was  foUowed  on  October  8.  1969. 
by  what  I  refer  to  as  the  second  version 
"the  lose-the-peace  amendment."  intro- 
duced by  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  others. 
That  was  followed  on  April  30.  1970. 
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by  what  I  consider  to  be  the  third  ver- 
sion, introduced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

That  was  foUowed  by  the  fourth  ver- 
sion on  May  5,  1970.  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  others. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  2  additional 

minutes.  _.      „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
foUowed  by  the  fifth  version  which  was 
never  printed  as  an  amendment.  How- 
ever it  did  appear  in  the  Record,  and  it 
was  'indicated  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
the  final  version.  That  appeared  in  the 
Record  sometime  last  week. 

That  was  followed  by  the  sixth  and 
the  latest  version  of  "the  lose-the-peace 
amendment."  which  was  introduced  on 
August  26,  1970.  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  oi 
these  different  versions  of  the  so-called 
"amendment-to-end-the  war"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  so  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  understand  that  we  are  not  consider- 
ing the  amendment  discussed  on  na- 
tional television  on  May  12.  1970.  We  are 
considering  one  of  the  half  dozen  ver- 
sions. I  am  not  certain  what  we  may 
be  considering  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

ElxHisn'  1 
S.  3000 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  or  1961  ^  „  . 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  of  1969." 

S£C  2  (a)  Congress  finds  that  the  broad 
fo-eign  pollcv  interests  of  the  United  States 
requU-e  that  the  American  military  presence 
m  Vietnam  be  removed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  and  that  such  action  wlU  promote 
the  social  and  political  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam;  that  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  with  American  troops 
must  be  ended,  not  merely  reduced;  that  the 
loss  of  American  lives  In  Vietnam  can  be 
halted  only  by  establishing  a  clear  tUne- 
table  for  terminating  American  combat  op- 
erations and  wlthdrawUig  American  troop 
commltmente  in  the  near  future;  and  that 
the  responsibility  for  ending  the  American 
involvement  In  Vietnam  Is  not  the  President  s 
alone,  but  must  be  shared  by  the  Congress 
under  its  constitutional  authority  to  *  raise 
and  support  armies"  and  to  "declare  war." 
(b)   It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  reassert  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress, under  its  constitutional  authority  to 
"raise  and  support  armies'  and  "declare  war." 
to  share  with  the  President  the  task  of  ex- 
tricating this  Nation  from  the  Vietnam  war; 
and  to  involve  Congress  in  setting  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  timetable  for  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Vietnam; 

(2)  to  express  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress 
that  all  American  military  personnel  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  on  or  before  De- 
cember 1.  1970;  so  that  the  retention  even 
of  noncombat  mUltary  training  personnel  In 
Vietnam  after  that  date  would  not  be  per- 


mitted without  the  enactment  by  Congress 

of  further  legislation  specifically  approving 

such  retention;  and 

(3)   to  give  clear  notice  to  the  Government 

of  South  Vietnam  that  following  December  1. 
1970,  it  must  assume  the  burden  of  fighting; 
and  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  American 
mUltary  personnel  and  the  assumption  of 
their  combat  functions  In  an  orderly  fashion 
on  a  schedule  set  by  the  President  with  a  re- 
quired termination  date  of  December  1,  1970. 

Sue.  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  UI  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SiK.  620A.  Presence  in  Vietnam.— No  part 
of  any  amoxmt  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  any  Act  shaU  be  used  after  December  1, 
1970.  to  maintain  military  personnel  of  th« 
United  States  In  Vietnam." 

S.  Con.  Res.  39 
A   concurrent   resolution   relating   to   with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces  from  Viet- 
nam 

V?hereas  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
American  lives,  in  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  American  casualties,  in  the 
depletion  of  American  resources  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  $100,000,000,000.  and  In  inesti- 
mable destruction  of  Vietnamese  life  and 
property:  and 

Whereas  the  war  stands  today  as  the 
greatest  sUigle  obstacle  to  efforts  to  focus 
the  country's  financial,  human,  and  spiritual 
resources  upon  urgent  domestic  needs;  and 
Whereas  spokesmen  for  the  present  ad- 
ministration have  recognized  that  military 
victory  cannot  be  achieved  In  Vietnam  and 
have  specifically  defined  United  States  policy 
to  exclude  that  unattainable  goal;  and 

Whereas  the  painful  history  of  United 
States  involvement  In  Vietnam  exposes  the 
futility  of  external  attempts  to  create  and 
sustain  a  viable.  Indigenous  government,  par- 
ticularly when  Its  leaders  resist  political  and 
social  reforms  aimed  at  Inspiring  popular 
confidence  and  support;  and 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  South  Vietnam 
have  Indicated,  by  action  and  deed,  that  their 
ambitions  confilct  with  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  a  prompt  settlement  of  the 
conflict,  and  that  they  are  unlikely  to  adopt 
a  negotiating  posture  which  might  end  the 
war  so  long  as  they  are  assured  of  all  the 
United  States  support  they  need  to  prosecute 

It;  and  .       ,,  , 

Whereas  the  dominant  result  of  policies 
relating  the  level  of  American  presence  to 
the  capability  or  willingness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  fight  the  war  themselves  can 
only  be  the  continued  daily  loss  of  Ufe  and 
limb  by  American  servicemen,  with  no  fore- 
seeable conclusion:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  all 
United  States  forces  should  now  be  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam,  the  pace  of  the  with- 
drawal to  be  limited  only  by  steps  to  insure 
the  safety  of  our  forces,  the  mutual  release 
of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  provision  of 
safety,  through  arrangement  for  amnesty  or 
asylum  in  friendly  countries,  for  those  Viet- 
namese who  might  be  endangered  by  our 
disengagement. 


Amendment  No.  605 
On  page  ,  line  ,  Insert  the  following: 
"»€.  .  (a)  Unless  there  has  been  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  any  conflict  in  Vietnam,  no  part  of  any 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
any  other  law  shall  be  expended  In  connec- 
tion with  such  conflict  after  December  31. 
1970.  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  pay  costs 
relating  to  the  withdrawal  of  aU  United 
States  forces,  to  the  termination  of  United 
States  military  operations  in  that  country, 
to  the  arrangement  for  exchange  of  prisoners 
of  war  with  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
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nam,  to  the  provision  of  food  and  other  non- 
military  supplies  and  services  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  to  arrange- 
ments for  asylum  In  friendly  countries  for 
Vietnamese  who  might  be  physically  endan- 
gered by  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces. 

"(b)  Unless  there  has  been  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  any 
conflict  m  Laos,  no  part  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  expended  to  furnish,  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  to  Laos  or  to  personnel  of 
Laos  any  defense  article  or  any  military  as- 
sistance or  advice. 

"(c)  Unless  there  has  been  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  any  con- 
flict In  Cambodia,  no  part  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  expended  to  furnish  to  Cam- 
bodia or  personnel  of  Cambodia  any  defense 
article  or  any  military  assistance  or  advice. 

"(d)  For  puri>oses  of  this  section,  the  term 
•defense  article'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
given  such  term  under  section  644  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961." 
Amendment  No.  609 

On  page  — ,  line  — ,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  (a)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have 
declared  war,  no  part  of  any  ftmds  i4>pro- 
priated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
law  shaU  be  expended  In  Vietnam  after  De- 
cember 31.  1970,  for  any  purpoee  arising 
from  military  conflict :  Provided,  That  funds 
may  be  expended  as  required  for  the  safe  and 
systematic  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
military  personnel,  the  termination  of  United 
States  military  operations,  the  provision 
of  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  in  amounts 
and  for  purposes  speclflcally  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
the  arrangement  of  asylums  for  Vietnamese 
who  might  be  physically  endangered  by  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces;  And 
provided  further.  That  the  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  military  personnel  from  Viet- 
nam shall  be  completed  no  later  than  June 
30.  1971,  luiless  the  Congress,  by  Joint  reso- 
lution, approves  a  finding  by  the  President 
that  an  additional  stated  period  of  time  is 
required  to  Insure  the  safety  of  such  per- 
sonnel  during   the   withdrawal   process. 

"(b)  Unless  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be 
expended  after  December  31,  1970,  to  fur- 
nish to  Laos  any  military  advisers,  or  to 
support  military  operations  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  country  In  or 
over  Laoe. 

"(c)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  de- 
clared war.  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  Act  or  any  other  law  shall 
be  expended,  after  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  furnish  to 
Cambodia  any  defense  article  or  any  military 
assistance  or  military  advisers,  or  to  support 
military  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  in  or  over 
Cambodia. 

"(d)  Pot  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'defense  article'  shaU  have  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  under  section  644 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961." 

Amindment  No.  609 — New  Languaob 
Sec.  (a)  No  part  of  any  funds  ^proprl- 
ated  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  used  after  December  31.  1971,  to 
maintain  or  Introduce  any  military  personntf 
of  the  United  States  In  or  over  Indochina, 
unless  the  Congress  (after  examination  of 
the  recommendations  to  be  submitted  under 
subsection  (c>  of  this  section)  shall  by 
Joint  resolution  speclflcaUy  otherwise  pro- 
vide. 

(b)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  preclude 

the  otherwise  authorized  use  of  funds  In 

connection  with  Indochina  for  provision  of 

assistance  In  amounts  and  for  purposes  spe- 
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clfically  authorized  by  the  Congress,  for  the 
release  of  prisoners,  and  for  the  arrangement 
of  asylum  for  Indochlnese  who  might  be 
physically  endangered  by  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces. 

(c)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shaU 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
of  United  States  policy  in  Indochina.  Includ- 
ing his  assessments  of  both  the  military  and 
political  consequences  of  the  withdrawal  re- 
quired pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  his  reconunendatlons  on  steps  to 
secure  the  release  of  United  States  prisoners 
of  war,  and  his  evaluation  of  the  ablUty  of 
United  States  forces  to  conduct  a  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal  from  Indochina  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  such  recommendations  (and  such  sup- 
plementary recommendations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  elect  to  submit  at  a  later  time) 
should  be  examined  In  the  Senate  by  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  and  in  the  House  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs 
and  that  such  committees  should  report  their 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  and  House 
respectively.  

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■  Indochina"  shall  mean  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Amendment  No.  862 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  In  accordance  with  public 
statements  of  policy  by  the  President,  no 
funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  maintain  a 
troop  level  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  after  AprU  30,  1971. 

"(b)  After  April  30,  1971,  funds  herein 
authorized  or  hereafter  appropriated  may  be 
expended  In  connection  with  activities  of 
American  armed  forces  In  and  over  Indochina 
only  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

"(1)  the  orderly  termination  of  military 
operations  there  and  the  safe  and  systematic 
withdrawal  of  remaining  Armed  Forces  by 
December  31,  1971; 

"(2)  to  secure  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war; 

"(3)  the  provision  of  asylum  for  Viet- 
namese who  might  be  physically  endangered 
by  withdrawal  of  American  forces;  and 

"(4)  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
objectives. 

Provided,  hotoever.  That  If  the  President, 
while  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs of  this  section,  finds  In  meeting  the 
termination  date  that  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  are  exposed  to  unantici- 
pated clear  and  present  danger,  he  may 
suspend  the  application  of  paragraph  b(l> 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  sixty  days  and 
ShaU  Inform  the  Congress  forthwith  of  bis 
findings;  and  within  ten  days  foUowlng  ap- 
plication of  the  suspension  the  President  may 
submit  recommendations.  Including  (If  nec- 
essary) a  new  date  applicable  to  subsection 
(b)  (1)  for  congressional  t^proval." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  couple  of 
brief  questions? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  Senator's  remarks, 
but  I  do  want  to  thank  him  for  having 
printed  in  the  Record  the  various  modl- 
ficatlons  that  have  been  made  in  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war,  because  I 
think  It  will  give  us  a  helpful  illustration 
of  how  the  legislative  process  works. 

I  cannot  beUeve  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Is  suggesting  that  the  best  way 
to  produce  sound  legislation  Is  to  auto- 


matically accept  the  first  version  of  any 
bill  or  amendment  that  is  introduced. 

I  well  remember,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  may  remember,  that  the  last 
time  we  passed  major  agricultural  legis- 
lation in  1965,  it  went  through  the  proc- 
ess of  repeated  amendment.  I  can  recall 
at  least  a  dozen  different  amendments  In 
which  members  of  the  committee  and 
Senators  on  the  floor  participated  that, 
I  think,  improved  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  is  trying  to 
propound  a  new  legislative  doctrine  here 
that  a  piece  of  legislation  which  is  modi- 
fied after  Its  original  introduction  there- 
by loses  any  merit  that  it  might  have. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  this  amendment  ever  had  any 
merit.  .But  if  it  did.  the  point  is  that  on 
May  12.  1970,  on  national  television  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  others 
asked  the  American  people  to  send  in 
their  money  to  end  the  war.  That  amend- 
ment has  been  changed  two  or  three 
times  since  that  time,  including  the 
timetable. 

If  I  had  donated  any  money  on  one 
premise  and  the  premise  was  changed,  I 
might  request  my  money  be  returned. 

That  is  the  point  that  I  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  that  I  may  yield  5  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  that  point,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  is  now 
sitting  in  the  White  House  to  a  great  ex- 
tent because  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  fact  that,  during 
the  1968  campaign,  then  candidate  Nlzon 
told  the  American  people  that  he  had  a 
plan  to  end  the  war,  that  he  did  not  feel 
it  ought  to  be  revealed  during  the  cam- 
paign, but  that  once  the  camindgn  pres- 
sures were  out  of  the  way,  he  would  re- 
veal the  plan  for  ending  the  war.  Per- 
haps partly  on  those  prospects,  some  $22 
million  was  contributed  by  people  all 
over  the  country  to  Mr.  Nixon's  cam- 
paign. 

Would  the  Senator  say  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  year  and  a  half  has  passed 
and  we  still  have  some  400.000  forces  In 
Vietnam  and  suffer  casualties  every  week, 
that  the  President  ought  to  refund  that 
money? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
recall  that,  and  I  observed  the  electicm 
rather  closely,  even  the  efforts  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  with 
reference  to  the  Presidency. 

I  do  not  recall  the  President  making 
a  plea  on  the  television,  "Send  in  your 
money  and  I  will  end  the  war  in  South- 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  He  asked  for  our 
votes  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  that  basis  and  many 
others. 

The  action  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  others  set  the  precedent 
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that  it  is  proper  for  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  buy  national  TV  time 
and  raise  money  for  radio  and  TV  spots 
In  my  State  and  others  to  lobby  their 
colleagues. 

That  creates  the  impression  that  it  is 
proper  procedure.  It  is  precedent  break- 
ing. If  someone  now  wants  to  raise 
money  for  the  Black  Panthers  or  the 
White  Citizens  Council  there  would  be 
the  precedent  established  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  others  on 
the  May  12  program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  some  70,000  people  who  contributed 
following  that  broadcast.  The  changes 
in  the  amendment  have  been  widely  dis- 
cussed in  the  press.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  not  one  single  contributor 
has  asked  that  his  money  be  returned. 
I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  question 
about  it  if  anyone  wrote  in  and  said, 
■  Your  original  amendment  called  for 
tiie  withdrawal  of  American  forces  by 
June  30.  1971.  Now  you  have  changed 
the  date." 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  have  really  changed 
it  to  March  1972. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  we  made  our  broadcast,  we 
had  a  June  30,  1971  deadline  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  forces.  However,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  a  nxmiber  of  months 
have  passed  since  that  amendment  was 
first  introduced. 

What  the  sponsors  had  in  mind  was 
providing  a  good,  solid  year's  time  fol- 
lowing action  on  that  amendment  to 
terminate  American  involvement.  Now 
several  months  have  passed.  In  keeping 
with  that,  we  have  set  back  our  with- 
drawal deadline  to  December  31,  1971. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  there  to  prevent 
the  President  from  arranging  an  earlier 
withdrawal  if  he  felt  the  situation  so 
dictated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Senator's  wish  to  end  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam;  and  trust  he  does  not 
quarrel  with  my  wish  to  end  the  war.  I 
believe  that  everyone  would  like  to  see 
a  quick  end  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia, 
or  wherever  war  occurs. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  defense  of  the 
President  because  he  needs  no  defense. 
However,  he  has  a  plan  for  peace  and 
he  is  extricating  us  from  the  situation 
he  Inherited. 

As  I  recall  some  of  the  Senator's 
speeches  in  1968.  he  was  advocating  a 
withdrawal  of  250,000  American  troops. 
President  Nixon  will  exceed  that  flgxire 
by  next  May  1 . 

As  I  have  said.  President  Nixon  does 
have  a  plan.  His  plan  might  not  be  as 
rapid  as  we  like,  but  it  is  a  very  com- 
plex problem  and  some  one  person  must 
speak  for  our  Government  and  it  must  be 
the  President 

I  recognize,  having  voted  for  the 
Church-Cooper  resolution,  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress,  but  since  we  are  on  the 
road  to  disengagement,  it  would  be  the 
better  part  of  wrisdom  to  leave  it  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  for  about  30  minutes,  but  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
telegram  received  from  former  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  in  which  he  en- 
dorses the  McGovern-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment and  urges  the  Senate  to  pass  it 
I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  Vice 
President,  who  supported  American 
p>olicy  in  Vietruim  during  all  the  years 
he  was  the  Vice  President,  has  now 
called  for  passage  of  the  so-called  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfield  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  telegram  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Deak  George:  I  consider  the  fortbcomlng 
vote  on  the  McGovern-Hatfleld  Amendment 
to  End  the  War  as  a  test  of  our  determina- 
tion to  disengage  from  a  costly  and  tragic 
struggle. 

Unfortunately  the  Paris  negotiations  have 
yielded  no  results.  Clearly  a  new  Initiative 
for  peace  Is  needed.  The  McGovern-Hatfleld 
Amendment,  together  with  a  standstill 
ceasefire  and  the  conduct  of  new  free  elec« 
tlons  in  South  Vietnam,  provide  our  be«t 
hope  for  peace. 

This  Amendment  provides  the  opportunity 
for  reasserting  an  American  initiative  to  en- 
courage a  political  settlement  of  this  cruel 
war.  With  this  Amendment  our  own  policy 
for  Southeast  Asia  will  be  subject  neither  to 
the  veto  of  Saigon  nor  to  the  provocative  and 
sporadic  incursions  emanating  from  Hanoi. 
It  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  regard 
from  a  new  perspective  our  own  domestic 
needs  and  other  international  obligations. 

I  endorse  the  McGovern-Hatfleld  Amend- 
ment as  a  Arm  statement  of  ofllclal  policy 
stating  a  clear  commitment  by  our  govern- 
ment to  make  an  orderly  and  systematic 
withdrawal.  It  offers  every  possible  protec- 
tion for  American  military  manpower  and 
will  bring  our  men  safely  home.  It  reasserts 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  while  leaving  the  President 
with  necessary  flexibility  to  fulfill  his  con- 
stitutional obligations. 

I  fully  endorse  the  McGovern-Hatfleld 
Amendment  and  urge  your  colleaguee  to 
support  it. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  HtrMPHKET. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  msiy  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  writhout  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  I  In- 
tend to  yield  the  floor  back  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  but  first  I  wish  to 
call  attention,  not  only  to  the  telegram 
from  the  former  Vice  President  but 
also  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  sig- 
nificant editorial  endorsement  of  the 
amendment  which  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Post. 

I  say  it  is  a  very  significant  endorse- 
ment not  only  because  the  Washington 


Post  is  a  major  newspaper  that  is  fre- 
quently quoted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  in  other  public  forums,  but  also 
because  it  represents  the  first  time  that 
this  newspaper  has  endorsed  the  amend- 
ment. Reflecting,  perhaps,  the  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  made  here  a 
while  ago  that  there  have  been  changes 
in  the  amendment,  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  now  comes  out  with  strong  sup- 
port of  the  revised  version  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  might  be  some 
quarrel  on  the  part  of  cosponsors  as  to 
whether  we  have  fundamentally  altered 
the  substance  of  the  amendment,  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  we  did  make  certain 
changes  in  the  amendment  that  would 
give  the  President  somewhat  greater 
flexibility  in  terms  of  handling  our  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  and  from  Indo- 
china. We  did  provide  that  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  deadline,  or  at  any  time 
after  the  passage  of  the  amendment, 
until  the  deadline  of  December  31.  1971, 
the  President  could,  without  further  con- 
sultation with  Congress,  extend  that 
deadline  for  not  to  exceed  60  days.  If  he 
chooses  that  course  he  would  have  to 
come  to  Congress  within  the  first  10  days 
after  annoimcing  the  extension  and  ask 
Congress  to  set  a  new  deadline  if  he 
wanted  to  go  beyond  the  60-day  grace 
period. 

Perhaps  because  of  that  proviso  with 
respect  to  the  deadline  of  December  31. 
the  Washington  Post  has  now  endorsed 
the  amendment 

I  might  say,  in  a  rather  remarkable 
turn  for  him,  the  Vice  President  some  2 
weeks  ago  in  his  speech  at  Miami  Beach 
cited  a  previous  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  as  an  indication  that  this 
amendment  was  reckless.  So  in  view  of 
the  high  regard  the  Vice  President  has 
for  the  editorial  opinion  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  I  am  now  very  hopeful  that  he 
will  have  it  in  mind  and  say  that  this 
amendment  has  the  kind  of  responsible 
proposal  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  believes  it  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  "A  National  Policy  To 
End  the  War,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Nationai,  PoUCT  To  Knd  the  War 
The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  during 
the  next  few  days  to  write  a  rational  and 
responsible  policy  for  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  For  many  months  the  Senate  has 
been  Itching  to  reverse  its  1964  endorsement 
of  a  blank  check  to  President  Johnson  to 
initiate  and  carry  on  that  war.  It  adopted  the 
Pulbright  resolution  designed  to  give  Con- 
gress a  voice  In  future  national  commit- 
ments, and  a  few  weeks  ago  It  attempted  to 
forbid  widening  of  the  war  to  Cambodia 
throvigh  the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  al- 
though the  language  got  pretty  muddy  be- 
fore the  flnal  action  came  and  the  House 
would  have  none  of  It.  Now  the  Senate  has 
a  chance  to  go  cc  record  for  an  orderly  and 
timely  Uquidation — an  objective  that  is 
earnestly  sought  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people. 

This  Issue  has  been  distorted  in  the  past 
by  the  simplistic  manner  In  which  some 
senators  Knight  to  hasten  the  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  A  scuttle-and-run  p<^cy  was 


said  to  be  the  only  alternative  to  s  declara- 
tion of  war.  Widespread  opposition  to  any 
.action  by  Congress  on  the  war  was  aroused 
by  the  argument  that  it  could  be.  and  should 
be,  cut  off  by  a  snap  of  the  congressional 
fingers. 

As  the  Issue  Is  now  being  debated  In  the 
Senate,  however,  it  assumes  a  very  different 
posture.  No  longer  is  there  any  effort  to  say 
that  American  troops  mvist  be  out  of  Vietnam 
within  six  months.  In  its  present  form 
the  amendment  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  orlglnaUy  offered  by  Senston 
McOovem  and  Hatfield  would  now  require 
the  withdrawal  of  American  armed  forces 
by  Dec.  31.  1971 — leaving  a  liquidation 
period  of  16  m<»iths.  IT  any  emergency 
should  arise,  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorlzed  to  extend  this  period  by  60  days, 
and  if  that  did  not  allow  enough  time  for 
safe  evacuation  of  Southeast  Asia  the  Presi- 
dent would  so  report  to  Congress  wlthm  10 
days  so  that  Congress  could  authorize  a 
further  extension. 

Rigidity  has  thus  given  way  to  flexibility. 
As  reshaped  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, this  Is  quite  a  different  proposition, 
which  would  have  the  great  virtue  of  enact- 
ing a  national  jjolicy  for  termination  of  the 
war  without  puUlng  the  President  into  a 
Btraltjacket.  In  effect  Congress  would  enact 
the  President's  withdrawal  formula  as  a 
sound  national  objective,  without  saying 
that  It  would  have  to  be  carried  out  in  any 
and  all  circumstances.  This  achievement  of 
firmness  in  the  statement  of  a  national  pol- 
icy, along  with  elbow  room  in  actually  car- 
rying it  out.  is  a  tribute  to  the  good  Judg- 
ment of  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  it. 

Up  to  now,  the  administration  has  re- 
mained In  opposition  to  any  congressional 
action  in  this  sphere.  In  part  this  may  be 
attributed  to  the  sound  objections  raised 
against  earlier  versions  of  the  McGovern- 
Hatfleld  amendment.  No  doubt  it  also  re- 
flects an  automatic  White  House  preference 
for  a  free  hand.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
White  House  as  well  as  the  country  has  an 
enormous  interest  in  having  the  Congress 
on  record  for  termination  of  the  war  In  an 
orderly  and  responsible  fashion.  If  the  out- 
come should  turn  soiu — ^by  no  means  a  re- 
mote posslbUity — it  would  be  much  better 
to  have  the  President  and  Congress  jointly 
responsible. 

In  our  view,  the  White  House  could  well 
regard  this  proposal  before  the  Senate  as  a 
fortuitous  opportunity  to  put  Congress  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  Nixon  withdrawal  pol- 
icy or  something  close  to  it.  The  requirement 
that  our  Vietnam  troop-level  be  reduced  to 
280.000  men  by  next  April  SO  and  that  the 
remaining  forces  be  brought  home  by  the 
end  of  next  year  Is  specifically  recognized  in 
the  language  of  the  amendment  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  President's  own  statements.  Un- 
less the  President  wishes  to  deviate  from  this 
withdrawal  policy,  there  are  compelling  rea- 
sons why  he  should  welcome  a  congressional 
reaffirmation  of  It. 

The  President  has,  to  be  sure,  opposed  past 
efforts  to  set  a  date  for  the  wlndup  of  the 
Vietnamese  affair.  He  has  feared  that  the 
flxlng  of  a  date  would  take  the  pressure  off 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  an  end 
of  the  war.  But  If  Congress  flxes  a  date  which 
the  President  coud  postpone  or  even  elimi- 
nate with  the  consent  of  Congress,  when 
the  time  came,  the  North  Vietnamese  would, 
as  the  Foreign  Relations  staff  memorandum 
notes,  have  no  assurance  that  mere  stalling 
would  redound  to  their  advantage. 

In  any  event.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  a  congressional  with- 
drawal policy  on  the  books  greatly  outweigh 
any  disadvantages  that  might  be  encoun- 
tered at  the  negotiating  table.  Such  legisla- 
tion would  put  the  President  under  pressure 
to  carry  out  the  evacuation  at  the  earliest 
feasible  date.  It  would  pirt  our  mlUtary 
leaders — and  our  diplomats,  as  well — on  no- 


tice that  the  national  policy  Is  Irreversible. 
Saigon  also  would  have  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  the  score  is  and  would  be 
able  to  adjust  Its  poUcles  accordingly.  So 
long  as  there  Is  hope  that  the  President  may 
change  his  mind  iinder  pressure  the  Thleu 
government  is  more  likely  to  avoid  the  hard 
decisions  that  are  essential  to  a  future  for 
South  Vietnam  without  American  manpower 
for  Its  defense. 

Behind  all  the  arguments  for  and  against 
this  amendment  is  the  even  more  vital  fact 
that  the  Senate  Is  making  a  bid  to  get  back 
Into  the  policymaking  arena  in  regard  to 
war  and  peace.  We  think  the  President 
shoiild  welcome  that  effort  as  a  bedrock 
imperative  of  American  democracy.  If  the 
present  amendment  Is  not  satisfactory  to 
the  administration  In  all  particulars,  amend- 
ments can  always  be  suggested.  But  It  would 
be  tragically  shortsighted  for  the  admlnts- 
tratlon  to  take  an  arbitrary  stand  against 
congressional  action  designed  to  underscore 
and  give  congressional  support  for  the  Pres- 
ident's own  policy.  Orderly  termination  of 
the  war  as  soon  as  feasible  ought  to  be  the 
joint  policy  of  the  two  political  branches, 
and  it  Is  doubtful  that  there  will  be  a  bet- 
ter opportvinity  than  the  present  to  make  It 
so. 

COREECnON   or  THE  BZCOED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  had  printed  in  the  Record  tm 
article  from  the  Boston  University  Law 
Review,  written  by  Francis  L.  Coolldge. 
Jr.  and  Joel  David  Sharrow.  The  article, 
as  published  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord today,  lists  the  wrong  authors,  or  at 
least  with  a  terrible  spelling  of  their 
names.  I  would  like  to  have  those  names 
corrected  in  the  Record  as  they  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  article:  Francis 
L.  Coolldge.  Jr..  smd  Joel  David  Sharrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cor- 
rection will  be  made. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  second  article  I  inserted  from  the 
Boston  University  Law  Review,  Henry  P. 
Monaghan,  appear  following  that  article. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  made 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  862,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  McGovem- 
Hatfield  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  f rc»n  South  Dakota  for  the  work 
he  has  done  on  the  amendment  and  to 
endorse  the  editorial  which  has  just  been 
referred  to.  The  editorial  contains  an  In- 
terpretation of  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  and  the  effect  it  would  have. 

I  believe  it  would  be  of  help  to  the 
administration,  the  coimtry,  and  Con- 
gress if  this  amendment  were  agreed  to. 
It  would  tend  to  bring  Congress  and  the 
administration  back  together  on  the 
same  track.  I  hope  the  amendment  Is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  words.  ITie  re- 
vision in  the  amendment  was  worked  out 
at  the  suggestion  of  respective  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  the  graciousness  of  the  chairman. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  away  any  credit  that  is  due  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  South  Dakota.  The  revision 
here  is  a  matter  of  detail.  It  simply  deals 
with  one  of  the  problems,  in  particular, 
and  that  is  the  capacity  for  flexibihty 
in  case  of  unforeseen  developments.  The 
thrust  of  the  amendment  is  exactly  the 
same,  and  that  Is,  to  express  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  Senate  to  end  the 
war.  I  think  from  that  point  of  view 
there  is  no  substantial  change. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    862 ADOmONAL    COSPONSOR 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  made 
a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  862,  the 
so-called  McGovem-Hatfield  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE    DD-aeS     DESIROTER    PROGRAM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  previously  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  Issues  Involved  in  the 
DD-963  destroyer  program  and  the  award 
of  the  contract  for  the  30  ships  involved 
to  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division  of 
Litton  Systems.  Inc..  because  I  was 
awaiting  the  completion  and  delivery 
of  the  report  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  directed  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
"buy-in"  by  Litton  on  the  flnal  bid.  TWs 
report  has  now  been  completed  and,  as  I 
will  show,  it  refutes  the  "buy-in"  sug- 
gestl(m  oitirely  and  vindicates  the  award 
completely  as  far  as  this  issue  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  should  mmtlon  at  the  outset.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Musioe)  has  an 
amendment  which  would  require  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  these  de- 
stroyers with  two  domestic  shipbuilders, 
with  the  total  number  of  destroyers  to 
be  constructed  to  be  divided  substanti- 
ally equally  between  such  shipbuilders. 
While  I  strongly  oppose  the  Muskie 
amendment  and  think  that  every  sense 
of  justice  and  equity  calls  for  its  defeat 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  address  It  in 
detail  at  this  time,  although  I  shall  do 
so  later.  What  I  propose  to  do  today 
Is  to  discuss,  and  hopefully  throw  light 
upon  and  bring  understanding  about,  a 
number  of  Issues  which  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  this  program  and  the 
award  of  the  contract  to  Ingalls. 

BISTORT    or    THE    PROGRAM 

Industry  competition  was  initiated  on 
the  DD-963  program  in  1967— -more  than 
3  years  ago. 

Proposals  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  the  DD-963  were  initially 
received  from  six  shipbuilders:  Todd 
Shipbuilding,  Inc.;  Avondale  Shipyards, 
Inc.:  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Co.;  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.: 
General  Dynamics  Quincy  Division:  and 
Litton  Systems,  Inc.,  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 
ing Division. 

The  request  for  proposals  was  released 
to  industry  on  February  15,  1968,  cover- 
ing competition  for  contract  definition.  I 
will  come  back  to  this  point  later. 

By  October  1969,  consideration  had 
been  narrowed  to  Bath  Iron  Works  and 
Ingalls.  and  these  two  were  requested  to 
make  certain  refinements  to  their  pro- 
posal and  contractual  documents  prior 
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to  final  evaluation  and  source  selection. 
Subsequently,  in  February  1970.  addi- 
tional proposals— the  third— were  re- 
ceived from  the  two  companies  still  left 
in  the  competition. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Navy  asked  the 
competing  companies  for  their  "best  and 
final"  offers.  These  were  submitted  on 
March  26.  1970.  The  proposal  by  Ingalls 
was  adjudged  to  be  lowest  and  best.  The 
price  breakdown  per  ship  for  Litton  was 
J71.3  million  while  that  of  Bath  was 
more  than  $8  million  higher— $79.7  mil- 
lion. The  total  value  of  the  contract 
based  on  the  ceiling  price  is  about  $2.14 
billion. 

NO    CHANGE    IN    GIOUND    RTTLES 

In  the  request  for  proposal  of  February 
15.  1968.  a  set  of  ground  rules  was  estab- 
lished for  the  DD-983.  Among  the  ground 
rules  was  the  stipulation  that  the  devel- 
opment and  production  contract  for  all 
of  the  30  ships  would  be  awarded  to  a 
single  successful  contract  definition  con- 
tractor. At  no  time  were  changes  made  in 
these  ground  rules  during  the  industry 
competitive  contract  definition  which 
began  with  the  release  of  the  request  for 
proposal  on  February  15.  1968,  and  ter- 
minated with  the  award  of  the  contract 
on  June  23, 1970. 

That  date  of  February  15.  1968,  is  im- 
portant, because  it  was  then  that  the 
ground  rules  were  axmounced  and  were 
understood,  and  all  procedures  were  con- 
ducted with  those  ground  rules  in  view. 
This  is  a  very  significant  fact.  For  more 
than  2  years  prior  to  the  contract  award 
the  stipulation  that  the  award  would  be 
made  on  a  "winner  take  all"  basis  was 
known  and  accepted.  This  was  the  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  Navy.  This 
was  the  program  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  President.  Congress  knew  of  the 
procurement  program  and  this  stipula- 
tion and  acquiesced  in  it.  Industry  found 
it  entirely  acceptable  and  made  no  ob- 
jection prior  to  the  contract  award. 

Let  me  remind  the  Swiate  that  the 
Navy  spent  more  than  3  years  in  plan- 
ning for  the  DD-963  destroyer  program 
and  going  through  the  source  selection 
process  and  the  industry  competition. 
Industry*  competition  itself  started  more 
than  2  years  l)efore  the  contract  award. 
After  this  intense  competition,  and  after 
literally  thousands  of  man-hours  spent 
by  the  source  selection  experts,  objection 
Is  now  made  to  a  ground  rule  established 
in  February  1968.  We  are  now  asked  to 
change  the  ground  rules  even  though  no 
one  has  alleged  that  all  of  the  competi- 
tors were  not  given  equal  opporttmlty  in 
the  competition  and  negotiations  for  the 
award.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has  not 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  Bath 
Iron  Works  itself  Is  raising  any  question 
whatsoever  with  respect  to  the  fairness 
of  its  treatment  in  the  competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  with  great 
completeness  tmd  clarity  that  I  have  no 
complaint  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE) .  who  filed  the  amendment 
and  prompted  It.  I  fully  understand  his 
viewpoint,  his  obligation  to  have  matters 
gone  into  and  fully  considered  from  the 
viewpoint  of  his  own  constituents,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  his  own  obligation  to 
them,  from  the  viewpoint  of  his  obliga- 


tion to  his  fellow  Senators,  and  from  the 
viewTX)int  of  his  obligation  to  the  rest  of 
the  country.  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  him  and  also  for  other  Senators  who 
have  presented  amendments.  This  is  not 
a  personal  matter. 

DO-983    SOURCI:    SELECTION    PROCESS 

It  should  be  understood  that  source 
selection  for  the  DD-963  destroyer  was 
not  based  on  cost  alone,  although  price 
was,  of  course,  an  important  considera- 
tion. It  was  based  on  full  consideration 
of  five  distinct  categories:  Life  cycle  cost, 
ship  system,  management  plans  for  con- 
ducting the  detailed  design  and  produc- 
tion eCfort,  mihtary  effectiveness  of  the 
ship,  and  corporate  qualifications  of  the 
competitors. 

The  team  which  conducted  the  evalu- 
ation was  composed  of  experts  drawn 
from  27  different  Navy  commands  and 
Government  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States,  approximately  350  full- 
time  evaluators,  augmented  by  about  250 
part-time  consultants,  were  used. 

All  these  were  used.  Mr.  President, 
that  sounds  like  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  consideration  was  given  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  it  was  and  should  have  been. 
This  Involves  30  destroyers,  long  since 
overdue  in  our  U.S.  Navy.  Most  of  our 
destroyers  are  World  War  n  vintage,  far 
behind  the  art  of  achievement  in  this 
field  now,  far  behind  the  modernity 
that  Is  needed  and  required,  especially  in 
view  of  the  new  potential  with  reference 
to  Soviet  attack  submarines  and  their 
other  types  of  submarines. 

I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  for 
years  destroyer  needs  have  been  pushed 
aside  to  a  lower  priority  among  the  many 
demands  of  the  Navy.  It  should  be  noted 
that  when  It  was  finally  decided  to 
launch  in  on  this  program,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  it  would  be  a  6-  or  7-year  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  a  fly-by-night  proposition. 
It  has  had  the  utmost  consideration  of 
the  different  Navy  commands,  experts, 
smd  part-time  consultants. 

It  Is  very  significant,  I  think,  that  In 
all  five  categories  the  Ingalls  proposal 
was  adjudged  superior.  The  degree  of  su- 
periority varied  depending  on  the  cate- 
gory, but  at  no  time  was  there  a  reversal 
of  relative  positions.  These  categories 
were  known  to  the  contractors  from  the 
day  they  entered  the  competition.  The 
evaluation  within  the  categories  was 
based  on  comparison  with  predeter- 
mined standards  which  were  established 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  proposals  and 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  evaluation.  And 
finally,  as  I  have  said,  in  each  of  the  five 
categories,  Litton  demonstrated  a  meas- 
lu-able  advantage  and  no  reversal  of 
position  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
tensive reviews  of  the  source  selection 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  prior  to  re- 
ceipt of  approval  to  proceed  with  award 
of  the  production  contract. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  3  years  of  activity, 
plaiming,  and  ground  rules  extend  over 
the  period  of  two  administrations,  two 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  two  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy,  and  two  Ghiefs  of  Naval 
Operations,  besides  the  military  officers 
in  the  Navy. 


"BEST   AND   nNAL"   orFIRS 


As  I  have  mentioned,  negotiations  on 
the  DI>-963  program  were  completed  by 
a  request  for  a  "best  and  final"  offer 
from  both  final  competitors.  The  basis 
for  this  request  is  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations,  which  re- 
quires a  formal  close  to  the  negotiation. 
The  Comptroller  General  has  frequently 
ruled  on  this  question  and  has  stated 
that  offerors  should  be  advised,  first,  that 
negotiations  are  being  conducted;  sec- 
ond, that  offerors  are  being  asked  for 
their  'best  and  final"  offer,  not  merely 
to  confirm  or  reconfirm  prior  offers: 
and,  finally,  third,  that  any  revision  must 
be  submitted  by  the  date  specified. 

As  recenUy  as  July  2,  1970,  the  Comp- 
troller reiterated  his  position.  In  the  case 
of  NASA's  proposed  award  to  General 
Electric,  he  recommended  that  Falrchild 
protest  be  sustained.  The  full  text  of  his 
opinion  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  July  9,  1970,  pages  23477- 
23479. 

In  short,  not  only  was  there  no  ir- 
regularity in  the  request  for  the  "best 
and  final"  offer  from  the  final  competi- 
tors, but  the  fact  is  that  the  award  would 
have  been  subject  to  a  successful  protest 
under  the  rulings  of  the  Comptroller 
General  if  this  procedure  had  not  been 

followed. 

"reset"  provision 

Some  question  has  been  raised  with 
the  contract  pricing  "reset"  provision 
that  was  established  during  the  final  ne- 
gotiations for  this  contract.  There  is  no 
merit  In  this.  The  "reset"  provision  is  an 
accepted  and  standard  part  of  the  fixed 
price  incentive — successive  target  type 
of  contract  which  is  provided  for  and 
fully  explained  In  the  Aimed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations. 

There  Is  nothing  xmique  In  this  so- 
called  "reset"  provision  and  use  of  It  Is 
not  limited  to  the  DD-963.  It  has  been 
used  on  many  other  programs,  and  both 
by  the  present  and  preceding  adminis- 
trations. These  Include  the  Army's  one 
and  one-quarter  ton  truck  program:  the 
Army's  Vulcan  weapon  system — antiair- 
craft gim:  the  Navy's  A-7D/E  attack  air- 
craft; the  Navy's  Phoenix  air-to-air 
weapons  control  system;  the  contract 
for  Pratt  and  Whitney  engines  for  the 
Navy's  F-14  and  the  Air  Force's  F-15 
aircraft;  the  Navy's  general  purpose 
amphibious  assault  ship — ^LHA;  the  Air 
Force's  F-15  aircraft;  and  the  Air 
Force's  airborne  warning  and  control 
system— AWACS. 

In  the  DD-963  contract  the  "reset"  of 
target  price  will  occur  in  the  39th  month 
of  the  contract.  At  this  point  the  con- 
tractor must  submit  to  the  Navy  either 
a  proposal  for  a  firm  target  price  or  a 
firm  fixed  price  for  the  30-ship  program. 
In  no  event — and  I  stress  this  point — can 
the  contractor's  proposed  prices  exceed 
the  ceiling  price  as  now  established  un- 
der the  contract.  Further,  in  negotiating 
the  "reset"  price  the  contractor  Is  moti- 
vated to  control  the  established  target 
cost  and  get  below  It  if  possible  since  he 
will  share,  through  Increased  profits,  a 
percentage  of  the  proposed  costs  below 
the  established  costs. 

The  contract  also  provides  some  protec- 
tion to  the  contractor  for  unanticipated 
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costs  which  cause  an  increase  above  the 
established  target  costs.  However,  the 
contractor's  profit  is  narrowed  as  the 
costs  approach  ceiling,  and  when  they 
reach  ceiling  there  is  zero  profit. 

In  this  issue  of  "reset "  target  prices, 
and  increases  and  decretises  in  profits 
based  on  cost  presentation,  it  should  be 
realized  that  the  same  contract  was  of- 
fered to  both  of  the  final  competitors 
after  an  analysis  of  their  third  proposals 
indicated  excessive  contingencies  In  sig- 
nificant cost  areas.  Both  competitors  had 
the  opportunity  to  change,  and  did 
change,  their  proposals  when  the  "best 
and  final"  offer  was  requested.  I  have 
looked  at  the  final  figures  of  both  com- 
petitors, Mr.  President,  and  it  is  clear 
that  both  contractors  reduced  their  tar- 
get costs  and  profits,  and  also  their  pro- 
posed ceiling  price.  Ingall's  ceiling  price, 
as  well  as  its  target  price,  was  substan- 
tially below  Its  competitor's  prices.  Since 
the  celling  price  cannot  be  exceeded  un- 
der the  "reset"  provision,  neither  com- 
petitor could  benefit  from  a  large  cost 
overnm  on  the  program. 

The  contract  in  this  case  is  in  no  way 
similar  to  the  contract  Involved  in  the 
C-5A  procurement.  There  is  no  so-called 
golden  handshake  in  this  contract,  and 
there  is  no  maimer  by  which  the  con- 
tractor can  Increase  his  profits  except 
by  a  reduction  In  the  established  target 
cost  which  will,  of  course,  also  save  the 
Government  money.  In  addition,  this  is 
a  fixed  price  incentive — successive  target 
contract  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  total  package  procurement  concept 
utilized  in  the  case  of  the  C-5A. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  C-5A  con- 
tract. I  frankly  stated  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  I  thought  it  was  a 
bad  contract  for  the  contractor  and  for 
the  Air  Force.  We  had  very  substantial 
consideration  of  that  contract  In  our 
committee  and  here  on  the  floor,  and  the 
Senate  has  acted  on  It.  I  wajited  to  make 
that  clear  because  of  some  who  had  re- 
ferred to  this  as  similar  to  the  C-5A, 
when  in  fact,  on  analysis.  It  Is  not  simi- 
lar, but  is  dissimilar  in  major  particu- 
lars. 

ALLEGED   "Btnr-IN" 

There  have  been  allegations  that  Lit- 
ton made  a  "buy-in"  on  its  "best  and 
final"  offer  on  the  DD-963  program. 
There  is  no  merit  to  this  whatsoever  and 
no  evidence  to  support  it. 

Invariably  in  any  procurement  the 
bidder,  in  developing  his  own  estimate, 
will  include  contingencies  for  unknown 
factors  in  his  quotation,  depending  on 
the  type  of  contract  arrangement  con- 
templated. The  decision  to  change  the 
type  of  pricing  arrangement  in  request- 
ing the  "best  and  final"  offer  was  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  contingencies  in  Bath  and 
Lltton's  third  proposal,  as  Indicated  by 
the  detailed  technical  and  audit  analyses 
which  the  Navy  had  conducted. 

These  contingencies  existed  primarily 
in  the  area  of  major  subcontracting 
wherein  there  was  a  lack  of  firmness  In 
the  subcontract  quotations  which  re- 
sulted in  pricing  data  being  based  on 
budgeting  estimates  rather  than  on  firm 
quotes  or  on  quotes  containing  a  slgnlf- 
icsmt  amount  of  unsupportable  costs.  It 
was  expected  that  there  would  be  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  responses  to 


the  request  for  the  "best  and  final"  offers 
which  were  based  upon  a  high  share  of 
initial  risk  being  accepted  by  the  Navy 
and  a  postponement  of  the  establish- 
ment of  firm  pricing  arrangements  until 
after  resolution  of  the  major  uncertain- 
ties which  created  the  ne«i  for  the  con- 
tingencies in  the  prices. 

I  will  go  into  some  detail  to  explain  the 
reason  for  the  substantial  reduction  in 
Litton's  proposal  in  the  "best  and  final" 
offer  as  compared  with  the  third  pro- 
posal. But  before  I  do,  let  me  point  out 
again  that  Litton's  "b^t  and  final"  offer 
was  more  than  $8  million  lower  than  that 
of  Bath.  This  represents  a  savings  to  the 
Government  on  the  30-ship  program  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  difference  in  prices  between  the 
Bath  and  Litton  final  offers  are  readily 
explsdnable  by  differences  In  the  labor 
rates,  overhead  rates,  general  adminis- 
trative costs  and  profit  rates,  each  of 
which  was  audited  and  found  valid.  Any 
attenpt  at  a  "buy-in"  in  the  Litton  "best 
and  final"  offer  would  have  required  un- 
reasonable manipulation  of  labor  man- 
hours  and/or  material  cost  estimates 
which  would  have  been  readily  Identified 
in  the  course  of  the  analyses. 

Now  let  me  explain  to  you  the  basis  for 
reduction  in  Litton's  price  from  the  third 
to  the  fourth  proposal.  The  reduction  in 
the  target  price  amoimted  to  $12.2  mil- 
lion per  ship.  Of  this  reduction,  $2.4  mil- 
lion was  in  target  profit  and  $9.8  million 
was  In  target  cost.  The  new  target  profit 
represents  an  8.8  percent  profit  which  is 
a  reasonably  good  rate  In  comparison 
with  that  achieved  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry. 

The  major  reduction  in  the  target  cost 
estimates  category  was  In  net  material — 
adjusted  for  overhead — and  amounted  to 
$8.4  million  per  ship.  In  their  February 
2  proposal,  Litton  had  given  an  estimate 
that  $49.9  million  per  ship  would  be  re- 
quired for  material.  In  their  "best  and 
final"  offer  submitted  on  March  26,  1970, 
the  direct  material  estimate  was  $41.5 
million  per  ship. 

No  audit  of  that  reduction  was  per- 
formed at  the  time — although  it  has  been 
since — since  it  was  in  the  area  of  mate- 
rial costs  tiiat  the  Navy  felt  that  most  of 
the  contingencies  in  the  February  2, 1970. 
offer  existed.  In  their  audit  of  the  Febru- 
ary 2  proposal,  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  indicated  that  a  material 
figure  of  $40.5  million  per  ship  could  be 
justified  and  that  the  difference  between 
that  figure  and  the  $49.9  million  per  ship 
included  in  the  price  offer  was  unsupport- 
able. This,  and  the  fact  that  a  similar 
situation  existed  in  the  Bath  offer,  was 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  the  Navy 
chose  to  request  the  "best  and  final"  offer 
on  the  iMisis  of  a  successive  target  con- 
tract. Thus,  when  Litton's  reduction  to 
$41.5  million  per  ship  for  material  was 
received  in  the  "best  and  final"  offer,  it 
was  in  reasonably  close  agreement  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  facts  in  detail, 
but  they  are  very  significant.  I  was  de- 
termined that  all  the  facts  be  brought 
here  to  have  bearing  on  any  challenge 
that  might  be  made  since  this  amend- 
ment was  offered. 

In  any  event,  the  Defense  Contract 


Audit  Agency  has  now  conducted  an 
audit  of  the  material  content  of  Litton's 
best  and  final  offer.  The  amounts  of 
the  reduction  in  the  material  costs  of- 
fered by  Litton  has  been  found  to  be  rea- 
sonable by  this  audit  as  has  also  the 
rationale  for  the  reductions  in  other 
categories. 

This  is  a  situation  which  is  tinged  with 
some  irony.  The  Navy  had  expected  a 
reduction  In  the  costs  on  the  best  and 
final  offer  and  this  is  what  It  got.  By 
this  reduction  the  Government  is  going 
to  save  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. However,  based  on  this  savings,  we 
see  an  effort  here  In  the  Senate  to  take 
half  the  contract  away  from  Litton  and 
give  it  to  a  competitor  whose  quoted  cost 
per  ship  was  more  than  $8  million  higher. 

I  make  nothing  but  favorable  refer- 
ences to  that  competitor.  They  are  rep- 
utable and  reliable  people,  with  know- 
how.  Their  design  was  good  and  passed 
the  qualifications.  But  this  was  a  point 
of  two  competitors  pitted  against  each 
other  and  the  Government  trying  to  get 
the  most  foi  its  money  in  ships.  And 
that  Is  exactly  what  happened.  The  Gov- 
ernment got  a  better  bid  from  one  of 
them. 

If  we  truly  want  to  save  money,  we 
will  not  disturb  this  contract  award  and 
impair  the  obligation  of  this  contract. 
If  we  do  disturb  It,  then  we  will  be  faced 
with  the  proposition  that  the  Navy  will 
either  have  to  reduce  the  ship  construc- 
tion program  or  we  shall  have  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  additional 
amounts  for  it. 

CAPABILITT    or    INGALLS    TACmTT     TO     HANDLE 
THE    AWARD 

Another  question  raised  with  respect 
to  this  award  relates  to  the  merits  of 
awarding  a  major  contract  to  a  company 
with  a  large  new  ship  construction  back- 
log and  a  new  and  untested  facility  with 
no  experience  in  handling  this  backlog. 

The  matters  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
contractors'  facilities  to  handle  the 
award  were  treated  in  two  separate  cate- 
gories of  the  source  selection.  In  the  man- 
agement plans  for  the  development  and 
production  category,  the  processes  to  be 
used  by  the  contractors  in  achieving  their 
ship  product  were  evaluated.  This  evalu- 
ation treated  the  adequacy  of  their  plan 
for  managing  and  supp>ortlng  their  work 
effort,  for  conducting  their  detailed  en- 
gineering, for  the  procurement  of  mate- 
rials, for  the  production  of  the  ship,  and 
finally  for  the  test  and  evaluation  by 
which  they  would  demonstrate  that  the 
ship  actually  met  all  performance  re- 
quirements. Both  contractors  were 
judged  to  be  satisfactory  in  this  area,  but 
Litton  was  superior  by  about  10  percent. 

In  the  category  of  corporate  qualifi- 
cations, the  Souree  Selection  Advisory 
Council  examined  the  degree  to  which 
the  contractors'  past  performance  and 
the  resources  available  to  them  provided 
confidence  In  their  ability  to  carry  out 
successfully  what  they  had  proposed  to 
do.  Included  In  this  category  was  the 
technical  competence  of  the  contractors' 
organization,  and  manpower  resources 
and  capabilities,  and  the  financial  re- 
sources reqxilred  to  perform  the  contract. 
In  this  category  also  both  contractors 
were  Judged  to  be  satisfactory,  but  In- 
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galls  held  the  advantage  in  all  factors 
considered,  especially  in  the  financial 
resources  for  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. 

In  short,  during  the  selection  process 
the  detailed  management  plans,  produc- 
tion plans,  schedules  and  man  loading 
charts  of  both  competitors  were  thor- 
oughly examined  and  deemed  feasible 
of  accomplishment.  Although  a  sizable 
backlog  is  shown  for  the  Ingalls  facility, 
it  does  not  differentiate  between  work  to 
be  accMnplished  at  Pascagoula  and  that 
which  is  subcontracted.  In  the  case  of 
the  DD-963,  it  is  estimated  that  approx- 
imately 60  percent  of  the  doUars  involved 
in  the  contract  will  be  spent  outside  of 
the  Pascagoula  area  and  distributed  over 
about  45  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
understand  that  the  pacing  factor  in  the 
delivery-  of  the  ships  will  be  the  capability 
of  the  subcontractors  to  provide  the  com- 
ponents needed  rather  than  by  Ingalls' 
own  capability  and  the  backlog  at  this 
plant. 

When  we  address  the  capability  of  In- 
galls to  handle  this  award,  we  should  be 
aware  of  its  outstanding  record  for  qual- 
ity ship  construction  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  Since  1958  Ingalls  has  de- 
livered or  received  contracts  for  66  Navy 
ships  with  a  total  contract  value  of  $3.96 
billion.  Since  1959  it  had  delivered  or 
received  contracts  for  43  conunercial 
ships  with  a  contract  value  of  $592  mil- 
lion. This  record  Itself  Inspires  confi- 
dence. I  have  tables  showing  the  details 
of  Ingalls'  commercial  and  Navy  ship 
construction  program. 

With  respect  to  the  newness  of  the 
Ingalls  facility,  let  me  point  out  that  it 
has  been  under  construction  for  2  years 
and  is  scheduled  for  completion  later 
this  year.  Production  has  already  been 
started  on  eight  commercial  ships  at 
this  facility.  In  fact,  the  commercial 
shipping  lines  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  this  new  yard  to  award  contracts 
amounting  to  over  $170  million  before 
the  yard  is  completed.  This  "new  and 
untested"  facility  will  not  constitute  an 
abnormal  production  risk.  Certainly,  it 
will  not  be  as  great  a  risk  than  would 
be  the  planned  facility  of  the  other 
finalist— Bath  Iron  Works— which  is  not 
even  yet  under  construction. 

ENTIRE  AWARD  TO  OHK  CONTBACTOB 
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Another  and  somewhat  related  issue 
raises  a  strawman— the  dangers  of  con- 
tracting such  a  large  portion  of  our  new 
shipbuilding  programs  to  one  corporate 
entity,  particularly  in  view  of  the  prob- 
lems now  faced  in  the  C-5A  case. 

The  DD-963  program  is  distinguishable 
from  other  large  programs  wliich  have 
been  the  subject  of  criticism  because  it 
is  a  development  program  based  pri- 
marily on  known  engineering  state-of- 
the-art  and  is  not  dependent  on  a  large- 
scale  research  effort.  This  is  why  no 
prototype  is  required  or  justified  in  this 
case.  The  risks  associated  with  produc- 
tion based  on  state-of-the-art  engineer- 
ing effort  are  considered  minimal.  Prob- 
lems that  have  occurred  on  prior  ship 
programs  from  the  contractor's  inter- 
pretation and  implementation  of  NaVy 
developed  specifications  will  be  avoided 
on  the  DD-963  program  because  the 
ship's  specifications  and  design  and  the 


program  plans  required  to  produce  th^e 
ships  were  developed  in  great  detail  by 
the  contractor.  Under  previous  programs 
the  Navy  developed  specifications  and 
they  had  to  be  interpreted  and  imple- 
mented by  the  builder.  Problems  ansmg 
from  the  alleged  impossibility  of  achiev- 
ing Navy  specifications  will  be  avoided 
in  this  program.  . 

Finally,  the  contract  performance  nsk 
in  terms  of  schedule,  technical  perform- 
ance, and  cost  control  has  also  been 
minimized  by  an  extensive  definition  of 
the  management  plans  which  form  a 
part  of  the  contract.  These  management 
plans  provide  an  excellent  means  for  the 
contractor  to  control  his  efforts  and  for 
the  Government  to  detect  problems  as 
they  are  developing  so  that  prompt  and 
effective  corrective  action  can  be  taken. 

MTJLTITBAR  CONTRACT    AND   CANCKLLATION 
CHARGES 

Another  issue  concerns  the  use  of  the 
multiyear  contract  and  the  suggestion 
that  this  type  of  procurement  would  re- 
quire that  the  Congress  pay  tremendous 
cancellation  charges  should  it  decide  in 
future  years  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
grams. The  implication  is  also  made,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  concept  transfers 
control  for  all  practical  purposes  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Congress  and  virtually 
precludes  an  effective  review  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  Neither  of  these  suggestions 
are  factually  accurate  or  justified. 

The  Navy  believes  that  the  most  eco- 
nomical approach  to  acquisition  of  the 
number  of  identical  ships  is  through  a 
multiyear  contract.  This  type  of  contract 
provides  the  advantages  of  economic  pro- 
curement of  material  and  efHcient  utiliza- 
tion of  facilities  and  manpower. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  in  its  own 
privately  financed  study  concluded  that 
multiyear  procurement  of  standardized 
ships  was  necessary  for  industry  vitality. 
The  Maritime  Administration  has  also 
concluded  that  the  multiyear  approach 
was  most  economical. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  the  multi- 
year  procurement  is  certainly  most  ap- 
propriate where  there  are  a  number  of 
ships  which  are  to  be  funded  in  incre- 
ments over  a  period  of  years.  Congress 
continues  to  control  the  expenditures 
through  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process.  Each  multiyear  incre- 
ment is  subject  to  review  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  budget.  The  Congress 
retains  the  power  to  cancel  authorization 
of  the  program  in  any  year.  In  the  event 
the  Congress  decides  to  discontinue  the 
program  a  normal  cancellation  clause  in 
the  contract  affords  protection  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  contractor. 

Since  the  contract  is  based  on  a  level 
unit  price  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
contractor  is  given  limited  protection  for 
reasonable  preproduction  and  other  non- 
recurring costs  that  should  be  amortized 
over  the  entire  program.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Government  reserves  maxi- 
mum contractual  limitations  on  cancella- 
Uon  payments  subject  to  negotiations 
and  consideration  for  the  effort  per- 
formed prior  to  cancellation. 

Mr.  President,  the  aUeged  'tremen- 
dous" cancellation  charges  imputed  to 
this  program  simply  do  not  exist.  Under 
the  multiyear  type  procurement  no  more 


Is  paid  m  the  event  of  cancellation  than 
would  be  paid  if  the  ships  had  been 
bought  on  an  individual  basis.  The  Navy 
estimates  that  if  the  contract  for  30  ships 
was  stopped  after  the  first  16  ships  were 
authorized  and  maximirai  cancellation 
costs  are  paid,  the  average  cost  of  the 
first  16  ships,  including  these  cancella- 
tion costs,  would  be  lower  than  the  cost 
of  16  ships  bought  under  an  armual  pro- 
curement plan.  These  maximum  con- 
tractual cancellation  costs  amount  to 
$279  million  if  the  program  is  stopped 
after  16  ships.  I  think  it  is  clear  and  is 
recognized  by  all  knowledgeable  persons 
that  in  the  case  of  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  standard  and  identical  ships 
multiyear  contracting  is  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  manner  in  which  to 
proceed. 

IMPACT  or  AWARD  ON  FTTTTTRE  COMPETITION 
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It  has  also  been  asserted  that  there 
would  be  a  dangerous  impact  on  future 
competition  from  the  award  of  the 
Navy's  entire  destroyer  program  for  the 
1970's  to  a  shipbuilding  company  that 
has  just  constructed  a  new  facility.  It 
is  asserted  that  this  award  would  enable 
this  shipyard  to  drive  out  proven  de- 
stroyer building  capability  and  would 
adversely  affect  our  mobilization  base 
and  result  in  higher  costs  in  the  long 
run. 

This  ignores  the  facts.  The  Navy's  en- 
tire destroyer  program  for  the  1970's  as 
reported  in  their  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  an  inven- 
tory requirement  of  50  new  ships  and, 
therefore,  this  contract  for  30  ships  does 
not  necessarily  represent  the  Navy's  en- 
tire destroyer  program  for  the  1970's. 
Fifty  ships  are  considered  by  the  Navy 
to  be  its  minimimi  requirement  to  re- 
place the  aging  World  War  n  destroyers, 
although  requests  for  approval  of  addi- 
tional destroyer  procurement  are  not 
contemplated  untU  the  DD-963  program 
is  well  underway. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
at  least  five  qualified  private  shipyards, 
including  the  Bath  facility,  which  can 
be  competitive  in  any  follow-on  de- 
stroyer procurement.  Any  of  these  ship- 
yards certainly  have  the  option  to  mod- 
ernize and  improve  their  competitive 
position  for  future  destroyer  programs 
by  participating  in  other  shipbuilding 
programs  that  will  be  forthcoming.  The 
recently  announced  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration lO-yesur  program  to  build  300 
new  American-flag  cargo  ships  is.  of 
course,  a  prime  example  of  potential  fu- 
ture programs.  To  penalize  a  shipyard 
which  has  already  modernized  its  facil- 
ity by  denying  it  a  contract  on  the  basis 
that  such  modernization  would  give  it 
a  competitive  advantage  which  would 
prevent  further  modernization  of  indus- 
try could  in  reality  be  a  deterrent 
against  modernization. 

tNDTTSTRIAL  ESPIONAGE 

Another  issue  that  I  want  to  discuss  is 
the  allegation  that  there  were  leaks  of 
vital  information,  including  prices,  dur- 
ing the  DD-963  procurement.  I  have  in- 
quired into  this  matter  since  I  am  also 
concerned  about  a  matter  of  this  nature 
in  any  competitive  procurement.  The 
Navy  Investigative  Service  advises  me 
that  it  is  continuing  its  investigation  into 
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Information  provided  to  the  Navy  on 
April  15.  1970.  by  Bath  shipyard  officials 
of  specific  pricing  information  they  had 
received  from  an  unidentified  source.  I 
am  told  that  no  evidence  of  any  leakage 
of  information  from  Navy  personnel  has 
been  uncovered. 

The  Navy  states  that  as  far  as  they 
can  now  determine  the  information  that 
the  Bath  shipyard  price  was  more  than 
$8  million  higher  per  ship  than  Litton 
became  avsdlable  after  the  "best  and 
final"  offers  were  submitted  by  the  con- 
tractors on  March  26,  1970.  The  Navy 
conducted  no  negotiations  with  respect 
to  prices  with  either  Bath  or  Litton  after 
that  date.  I  will  continue  to  follow  this 
and  advise  the  Senate  further  of  any 
significant  disclosures  that  may  be  found 
since  I  view  this  as  a  very  serious  matter. 

However,  the  fact  that  Utton's  bid 
was  so  much  lower  than  Bath's  on  the 
"best  and  final"  offer — about  $8  million 
per  ship — would  seem  to  rule  out  any 
so-called  industrial  espionage  in  this 
case.  Certainly,  if  Litton  had  actually 
known  the  amoimt  of  Bath's  offer  before 
it  submitted  its  bid,  it  would  be  only 
reasonable  it  would  have  bid  moderately 
lower  than  Bath.  As  it  is.  the  difference 
of  $8  million  a  ship  means  that  Litton 
has  left  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars on  the  table. 

BLXTE   RIBBON    PANEL   STAFF   STUDY 

In  previous  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  reference  has  been  made  to  a 
blue  ribbon  defense  panel  staff  study 
on  Navy  ship  procurement  which  gen- 
erally recommends  a  distribution  of  ma- 
jor ship  construction  of  a  series  of  ships 
to  two  or  more  yards.  I  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  this  staff  study  in  any  detail,  but 
do  want  to  make  a  few  comments  with 
respect  to  it. 

The  flrst  and  most  obvious  observa- 
tion with  respect  to  this  question  is  that 
the  staff  report  is  not  part  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel  report.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  report  of  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Panel  contains  an  express 
disclaimer  with  respect  to  such  staff 
studies  and  reports.  The  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  report  contains  this 
statement: 

Selected  staff  reports  have  been  identified 
as  Appendices  to  this  Report.  The  Panel's 
recommendations  are  In  no  case  based  ex- 
clusively on  these  staff  reports,  as  Its  studies 
were  broader  and  more  extensive  than  the 
staff  report  alone.  Some  of  the  appended  staff 
reports  contain  detaUed  facts  and  evalua- 
tions bearing  on  specific  recommendations 
of  the  Panel,  while  others  address  subjects, 
draw  conclusions  and  suggest  changes  in 
areas  which  the  Panel  as  a  whole  did  not 
choose  to  address.  In  some  such  Instances, 
there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
studies  covered  all  of  the  particular  subject 
or  subjects  sufficiently  to  enable  the  Panel 
confidently  to  make  a  recommendation. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  4,  1970,  the 
Honorable  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  then  staff 
assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  and  now  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
said  with  reference  to  the  staff  study  on 
Navy  ship  procurement : 

This  staff  study  does  not,  of  course,  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Panel,  and  the  findings  and 
recommendations     Included    In    this    staff 


report  were  not  adopted  by  the  Panel  except 
to  the  extent  they  appear  In  the  Panel's  re- 
port. 

I  want  to  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions about  the  staff  report  itself.  At  one 
point  it  asserts  that  concentration  of 
work  in  a  few  yards  will  reduce  competi- 
tion and  offset  the  advantages  of  series 
production.  This  statement  apparently 
was  made  prior  to  completion  of  the 
competition  in  the  DD-963  program  be- 
cause the  final  competition  in  this  case 
resulted  in  a  reduction  in  price  of  about 
$270  million. 

Continuing,  the  staff  report  asserts: 

This  Is  particularly  true  since  high  pro- 
duction rates  of  complex  ships  (six  or  more 
a  year)  is  not  probable.  Again  this  state- 
ment was  apparently  written  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  competition  In  the  DI>-B63 
program  since  the  contract  delivery  schedule 
for  these  destroyers  calls  for  deUvery  of  up 
to  11  ships  In  a  single  year,  or  about  one  per 
month. 

Another  statement  in  the  staff  report 
was: 

In  the  case  of  the  DX  (DD-963)  the  Navy 
could  by  now  have  a  prototype  ship,  virtu- 
ally ready  to  saU  and  less  money  would  have 
been  spent  than  has  by  now  been  spent  for 
paper  only. 

The  staff  report  stated  that: 
In  excess  of  $100  million  has  already  been 
spent  on   the  program   for  the  paper  pre- 
liminaries. 

This  is  inaccurate.  The  records  do  not 
show  any  amoimt  such  as  this  as  having 
been  spent  on  the  program  prior  to  the 
contract  award.  The  records  show  that 
the  cost  of  the  "paper  studies"  for  this 
program  for  all  contractors  was  only  $36 
million.  Funding  documents  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1969,  showed  only  about  $30 
million  expended  for  the  program. 
Neither  of  these  amounts  would  be 
enough  to  construct  a  prototype  of  the 
DD-963  imder  any  circumstances.  The 
staff  possibly  thought  that,  because  the 
Congress  had  appropriated  funds  for  the 
DD-963.  it  was  being  expended  by  the 
Navy  for  paper  studies.  I  am  imable  to 
flnd  any  justification  for  the  assertion 
that  $100  million  has  been  spent  on  such 
paper  studies. 

COST  INCRSASES  IP  TWO  DIPITKEICT  SHIPBCILOINC 

FAcn-rriES  are  required 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  at  this 
time  to  discuss  in  detail  the  question  of 
the  Increased  cost  to  the  Ea>-963  pro- 
gram Which  would  result  if  the  Muskie 
amendment  is  adopted.  However,  since  it 
is  obvious  that  there  has  been  some  con- 
fusion at)out  this  question,  I  do  want  to 
say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  it. 

On  May  18.  1970.  the  Navy,  in  a  mem- 
orandum classified  "confidential."  did 
inform  me  that,  if  it  was  required  that 
this  ship  be  built  at  "two  different  VB. 
shlpbuUding  faculties,"  the  cost  would  be 
increased  "up  to  $225  milliMi  If  as  many 
as  10  ships  should  be  built  in  a  second 
shipyard  under  a  subcontract  to  the  se- 
lected prime  contractor."  This  memo- 
randimi  was  properly  classified  because 
the  award  had  not  been  made  at  that 
time.  With  the  selection  of  the  winning 
offeror  and  the  signing  of  the  contract, 
details  of  cost  information  which  were 
classified  during  contract  negotiations 


•jecame  unclassified,  and  subseqiient 
memoranda  on  this  subject  reflected  this. 
It  is  Important  for  us  to  remember 
that  the  May  18  memorandum  was 
directed  to  the  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Wyman,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  permitted  a  subcon- 
tract by  the  winning  contractor,  and 
that  the  memorandum  assumed  that  only 
one  design  would  be  used  and  that  pro- 
curement would  be  centralized  in  the 
prime  contractor. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason,  and  the  only 
reason,  that  I  called  for  Information 
about  some  kind  of  an  estimate  for  the 
possible  added  cost  to  the  Govenmient 
of  the  two  shipyard  proposals  was  be- 
cause there  was  an  eonendment  In  the 
bill  we  were  considering  at  the  time  and 
we  needed  this  information  as  part  of 
the  record  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  on  the  question  of  whether 
they  would  include  that  amendment  in 
the  Senate  bilL 

I  say  that  is  the  only  reason  that  I 
had  any  knowledge  of  it.  And  it  was 
used,  of  course,  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

Subsequently,  the  Navy  spokesman 
said  that  if  the  contract  was  split  evenly 
between  two  yards,  that  is,  15  ships  each, 
the  increased  cost  could  be  as  high  as 
$600  million.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
this  $600  million  was  based  in  part  on 
learning  curve  information  obtained 
from  both  finalists  at  the  Navy's  request 
in  conjunction  with  the  Navy's  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  a  split  procure- 
ment. 

On  July  27,  1970,  In  an  unclassified 
memorandum  to  me,  the  Navy  stated 
that  the  cost  Increase  associated  with 
the  proposed  amendment  by  Senator 
MnsKiE  could  not  be  determined  accu- 
rately until  after  the  negotiations  which 
w^ould  implement  it;  but  that  the  costs 
involved  would  be  substantial — "some- 
where between  $225  million  and  $685  mil- 
hon  for  the  30-ship  program." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Muskie 
amendment  is  substantially  different 
from  the  Wyman  amendment  because  it 
calls  for  "contracts  for  the  construction 
of  such  destroyers  with  two  domestic 
shipbuilders."  and  also  requires  that  the 
"total  number  of  such  destroyers  to  be 
constructed"  be  divided  substantially 
equally  between  such  shipbuilders. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  the  Muskie 
amendment  in  some  detail  later  and  that 
discussion  will  include  sm  explanation  of 
the  cost  increase  which  will  be  involved 
in  splitting  the  program  as  contemplated 
by  the  Senator's  amendment.  It  is  my 
purpose  at  this  time  simply  to  point  out 
why  the  May  18  memorandum  was  "con- 
fidential" while  the  later  information  was 
not,  and  also  to  point  out  that  the  cost 
impeu;t  imder  the  Wyman  amendment 
would  be  substantially  different  from  the 
cost  impact  imder  the  Muskie  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  it 
is  dangerous  for  us  to  attempt  to  com- 
pare apples  with  oranges. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  since  I  am  always  con- 
cerned whenever  questions  are  raised 
about  the  propriety  of  procurement 
awards  of  weapon  systems,  1  hope  that  I 
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have  been  of  some  assistance  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  in  clarifying  the  issues  and  giv- 
ing the  facts  on  the  contract  award  for 
the  DD-963. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  at  this  time  to  specifically 
rebut  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  However,  I  must 
comment  that  not  only  is  his  amendment 
without  merit,  it  would — if  adopted — set 
a  precedent  which  would  be  very  danger- 
ous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  follow  the 
procedure  recommended  by  the  amend- 
ment the  end  result  would  be  to  make  a 
farce  of  and  undermine  the  integrity  of 
the  competitive  processes  laid  down  for 
source  selection  and  awards  of  this  type 
of  contract. 

All  of  us  who  have  auiy  industries 
located  in  our  States  that  do  business 
with  the  Government  should  pause  and 
consider  very  carefully  what  the  result 
will  be  if  we  establish  the  precedent  of 
legislating  contract  awards  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  because  this  will  simply  mean 
that  any  contractor  who  is  successful  in 
obtaining  a  Government  contract  because 
his  bid  Is  lowest  and  best  could  have  all 
or  part  of  the  contract  taken  away  from 
him  by  legislative  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  would,  in  essence,  make  the 
Congrei  i  the  final  and  supreme  contract- 
ing agency  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
desires  this. 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  was  selected  as  the 
winner  of  this  contract  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  both  proposals  by  a  source 
selection  board  of  highly  trained  and 
qualified  people.  There  is  no  question 
that  Ingalls  had  the  superior  design.  No 
issue  has  been  raised  with  respect  to 
this.  There  is  also  no  issue  about  the  fact 
that  Ingalls  had  the  lowest  bid.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  mentioned 
several  times,  it  was  lower  than  Bath's 
by  about  $8  million  per  ship — or  over  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  on  the  30- 
ship  program. 

There  is  no  question  whatsoever  that 
both  the  law  and  the  Armed  Service 
Procurement  Regulations  were  followed 
scrupulously  in  connection  with  this 
award.  No  question  whatsoever  has  been 
raised  about  this. 

I  shall  reserve  detailed  discussion  of 
the  Muskie  amendment  imtil  later,  but  I 
must  warn  now  that  its  adoption  would 
establish  a  very  bad  precedent  which 
would  plague  xis  for  years  to  come.  It 
would  be  very  dangerous  for  the  Con- 
gress to  repudiate  a  contract  made  and 
entered  into  in  good  faith  with  the  low- 
est and  best  bidder  after  3  years  of  work- 
ing and  planning.  The  substitution  of  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  for  the  source 
selection  process  would  have  very  serious 
repercussions  in  defense  procurement 
for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  a  healthy  thing  for  any  Member 
of  Congress  to  pursue  in  detail  the  very 
fine  quahty  of  work  done  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  and  to  pursue  in  detail  the 
high  quality  of  work  done  especially  by 
the  Navy,  which  has  an  abundance  of 
some  of  the  finest  talent  in  the  country 
with  long  years  of  experience  in  ship 
contracts,  ship  supervision,  constructioif 
of  ships  and,  of  course,  navigation  and 
all  the  requirements  of  all  special  kinds 
of  ships  they  have  and  that  they  must 


have.  I  have  pursued  this  matter  vigor- 
ously. 

I  have  come  into  contact  with  some 
of  the  finest  talent  I  have  ever  known.  I 
already  knew  they  were  doing  a  good 
job.  They  know  their  lessons  well  when 
they  come  to  Capitol  Hill.  They  have 
many  men.  All  these  negotiations  with 
respect  to  contracts  are  so  that  they  can 
get  the  most  for  their  money;  they  need 
more  ships  for  their  money.  They  have 
been  relegated  to  a  low  priority  for  the 
military  dollar.  The  demand  has  been  so 
great  for  missiles,  highly  expensive 
planes,  and  many  other  things  that  the 
destroyer  program  has  waited  and 
waited,  and  now  it  Is  far  behind  the 
times. 

This  contract  needs  to  move  forward, 
but  of  all  those  people  I  have  come  in 
contact  with,  one  of  the  finest  is  the 
gentleman  who  was  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  during  all  these  negotiations. 
Admiral  Moorer.  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions is  the  highest  office  in  the  Navy. 
He  recently  completed  4  or  6  years  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  was 
selected  by  President  Nixon  to  be  his 
principal  military  adviser.  He  was  nomi- 
nated to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate.  He  is 
now  serving  in  the  highest  military  posi- 
tion in  our  Government. 

If  there  are  any  flies  in  the  contract. 
he  would  know  about  it,  and  he  would 
not  have  allowed  it  for  one  single  min- 
ute. I  am  not  putting  him  on  the  spot. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  outstanding  work 
and  faith  he  inspired  in  the  Navy — and 
I  do  not  make  any  exceptions — and  in 
those  who  have  come  into  contact  with 
him.  It  is  the  Navy  that  has  done  these 
things. 

Finally  Secretary  Chafee  has  been 
doing  a  fine  job  there,  as  has  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  contract  does  not  have  to  lean 
on  them  or  be  propped  up.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  are  part  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  the  hard  decisions,  and  there 
were  many  hard  decisions  to  make.  They 
were  part  of  the  decisions  with  respect 
to  what  was  best  for  the  Navy  and  what 
would  get  the  most  ships  for  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollar.  For  that  reason  I  defer  to 
them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
enjoyed  listening  to  the  Senator  s  pres- 
entation. The  Senator  mentioned  Ad- 
miral Moorer.  We  all  know  the  splendid 
Job  he  did  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  we  are  confident  of  the  good  Job  he 
is  going  to  do  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

About  3  or  4  days  ago  he  was  inter- 
viewed by  a  reporter  for  the  Birmingham 
News.  I  read  the  article  and  his  inter- 
view was  one  of  the  most  forceful  and 
refreshing  articles  I  have  read  on  mili- 
tary policy  in  general  and  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  South  Vietnam,  and 
military  participation  in  our  defense  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with 


what  the  Senator  said  here,  and  the  fact 
that  this  contract  went  through  regular 
channels  that  Congress  over  the  years 
has  provided  for  the  letting  of  contracts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  addition,  it  re- 
ceived the  careful  scrutiny  of  people  who 
are  experts  in  that  line.  It  was  respon- 
sive to  our  requirement  in  competitive 
bidding  with  respect  to  the  lowest  bid  of 
a  qualified  bidder  who  meets  all  require- 
ments and  that  requirement  was  fol- 
lowed in  this  case. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  qualification  of  this  com- 
pany to  do  the  work,  is  there? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  have  been 
building  ships  for  a  long,  long  time  down 
there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Formerly  it  was  the 
Ingall  Shipbuilding  Corp.  I  knew  the  In- 
gall  family  and  I  still  know  some  of 
them.  They  are  from  Birmingham  and 
they  are  still  Involved  in  the  operation. 
I  know  how  heavily  we  have  depended  on 
the  shipbuilding  facility  over  the  years. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  by  what  the  Senator  said 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
waiting  a  long  time  to  get  this  destroyer 
program  going. 

A  matter  that  disturbs  me.  and  I  have 
discussed  this  privately  with  the  Sena- 
tor at  other  times,  has  been  the  appar- 
ent loss  In  ship  strength,  comparatively 
speaking,  over  the  past  few  years.  I  have 
seen  some  other  reports  that  have  been 
printed  that  to  me  are  distressing.  The 
Navy  is  still  one  of  our  great  defensive 
forces,  and  I  think  we  need  to  check  more 
carefully  on  our  maintaining  its  level  of 
strength,  even  in  peacetime. 

We  cannot  wait  until  we  are  In  trouble 
and  then  get  our  Navy.  Can  we? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  takes  years  of  previ- 
ous preparation  and  building. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  previous  contract  in  which 
it  was  required  that  there  be  a  split  be- 
tween different  shipyards? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
that  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Has  there  been  any 
precedent  for  a  proposal  such  as  this, 
after  it  has  gone  through  all  the  chan- 
nels, to  split  it  up? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Regardless  of  great 
additional  expense? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
my  part  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  great  exposition  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  appreciate  his  interest 
and  support.  I  was  merely  trying  to  bring 
out  the  facts  in  this  rather  long  and 
somewhat  complicated  set  of  procedures. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  done  that  admir- 
ably, and  I  hope  all  Senators  will  read  his 
presentation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  it  will  largely  get  to  them,  because 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  this  matter  next 
Tuesday. 
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Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  since 
the  war  has  been  in  progress,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  gone  through  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  In  its  fine  way 
that  office  has  gotten  into  the  basis  for 
the  bids  and  the  differentials  and  the 
prices  of  the  two  sliip  contractors.  It  went 
back  into  the  materiel  on  all  those  items, 
and  it  found  no  complaint.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  made  no  complaint  on 
that  score.  There  was,  in  effect,  no  "buy- 
in,"  as  that  term  is  used,  and  I  shall 
go  into  that  in  more  detail  before  the 
debate  is  over. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  in  accord  with  his  reference  to 
the  excellent  job  the  General  Accounting 
Office  does.  Also,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  an 
arm  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  share  the 
Senator's  view.  I  knew  Mr.  Elmer  Staats 
before  he  became  Comptroller  General. 
His  record  was  splendid,  and  his  per- 
formance since  then  has  been  outstand- 
ing. So  we  have  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  we  will  take  that  matter  up. 
It  recognizes  the  question  that  if  the 
award  was  made  for  multiple  ships,  there 
was  a  question  of  not  dividing  it  up  be- 
tween additional  sources,  but  it  was  de- 
termined that  it  was  a  matter  of  a  judg- 
ment to  be  made.  The  judgment  has  al- 
ready been  made,  and  the  Navy  made 
it.  as  to  which  was  the  best  course  to 
follow.  The  contract  was  accepted. 
They  all  had  their  day  in  court.  The  low 
bidder  got  the  OMitract.  That  is  just 
about  the  story,  and  a  brief  way  to  put 
it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  put  it  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will  go  into  this 
matter  more  in  detail  later.  I  thank  the 
Senator  again. 

DI>-e63    AMENDMENT   BY    SENATOR    MT7SKIS 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  .  This 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  expendi- 
tures of  fimds  for  the  procurement  of 
DD-963  class  destroyers  unless  separate 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  such 
destroyers  are  entered  into  with  two  do- 
mestic shipbuilders  and  the  total  of  such 
destroyers  to  be  constructed  is  divided 
substantially  equally  between  such  ship- 
builders. 

That  was  the  very  question  before  the 
Navy  during  all  those  years  of  decision. 
The  Navy  decided  to  go  the  other  route. 
That  was  the  question  before  Congress. 
We  knew  all  about  this  all  through  the 
years,  and  it  came  into  sharp  issue  a 
short  time  ago  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bill.  An  amendment  providing  cer- 
tain requirements  passed  the  House,  did 
not  pass  the  Senate,  but  came  right  on 
the  conference  table  and  was  considered 
by  the  joint  conferees.  The  amendment 
did  not  survive.  The  conference  accepted 
what  the  Navy  had  in  progress,  to  go  all 
the  way  with  the  successful  bidder.  The 
money  was  then  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.  So  we  have  here  what  I  have 
already  referred  to. 

You  already  know  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Navy's  plan  which  has 
existed  for  3  years,  and  as  a  result  of 
industry  competition,  a  contract  for  30 


of  the  DD-963  destroyers  has  been 
awarded  to  Litton  Systems.  Inc.,  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Division.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  it  is  very  late  in  the  game — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  after  the  game  is  over— 
to  change  the  rules  and  require  that  the 
contract  be  torn  up  and  that  new  pro- 
ceedings be  started.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senate  will  not  approve  this  amend- 
ment if  it  understands  exactly  what  is 
involved  and  what  the  impact  of  the 
amendment  would  be. 

However,  before  I  discuss  specifically 
the  impact  of  this  amendment  on  the 
Navy's  shipbuilding  program,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  history  which  resulted 
In  the  award  to  Ingalls.  The  Navy  spent 
more  than  3  years  in  planning  for  the 
DD-963  destroyer  program.  It  considered 
all  approaches  to  the  best  procurement 
methods.  The  Industry  competition  on 
this  program  was  started  in  1967 — over 
2  years  before  the  contract  award.  The 
ground  rules  for  the  competition  were 
published  to  Industry  by  the  release  of 
the  request  for  proposal  on  February  15, 
1968.  Among  these  ground  rules  were  that 
the  development  and  production  con- 
tract would  be  awarded  to  a  sin^e  suc- 
cessful contract  definition  contractor. 
Tliese  ground  rules  made  it  clear  that  a 
substantial  multiyear  buy  was  planned. 
There  were  no  changes  in  these  ground 
rules  at  any  time  during  the  industry 
competitive  contract  definition  which  be- 
gan with  the  release  of  the  request  for 
proposal  on  February  15,  1968,  and  ter- 
minated with  the  award  of  the  contract 
on  June  23, 1970. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
known  from  the  beginning  that  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  award  would  be 
made  to  a  single  successful  contract  defi- 
nition contractor.  This  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Navy.  It  was  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  President.  Con- 
gress acquiesced  in  it  for  2  years.  The 
shipbuilding  industry  raised  no  objection 
to  it.  Then  after  the  award  1ms  been 
made  to  Ingalls,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
proposes  an  amendment  which  is  appar- 
ently designed  to  give  Bath  Iron  Works, 
Inc..  of  Maine  another  opportunity  to 
get  a  portion  of  this  award. 

Let  me  say  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  two  final  contractors — that  is,  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Division  and  Bath  Iron 
Works — were  given  equal  opportunity  in 
all  competition  and.  negotiations  for  this 
program  award.  The  competitors  are  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  raising  any  question 
with  respect  to  the  fairness  of  treatment 
in  this  competition.  There  Is  no  question 
but  that  IhgaUs  had  both  the  superior 
technical  design  and  the  lowest  costs  In 
its  proposal.  In  fact,  Ingalls  proposal 
was  more  than  $8  million  per  ship  lower 
than  that  of  Bath  Iron  Works.  These 
are  facts  which  are  not  questioned  by 
anyone. 

I  reemphasize  that  this  contract  was 
awarded  after  2  years  of  very  intensive 
competition.  Are  we  in  Congress  now  to 
reopen  this  issue  and  decide  how  and  to 
whom  the  contract  shoxUd  be  awarded 
and  divided?  Why  was  not  this  done  2 
years  ago?  Why  is  this  question  being 
raised  only  with  respect  to  the  DD-963 
program?  It  just  does  not  make  sense 


for  the  Congress  to  sit  back  for  2  years 
and  let  the  Navy  go  through  the  proper 
and  prescribed  procurement  processes, 
make  the  award  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
and  lowest  bid,  and  then  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  representing  the 
losing  finalist  introduce  an  amendment 
to  negate  all  this  effort  and  impair  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Government  with  a  private  ship- 
builder. 

Are  we  going  to  establish  a  prceedent 
for  every  losing  contractor  to  try  to 
reverse  the  action  of  the  source  selection 
authority  on  the  Senate  floor  with  an 
amendment  to  the  authorization  bill? 
Mr.  President,  if  this  precedent  is  estab- 
lished by  the  adoption  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  then  the  Senate  should  be 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
awarding  contrswjts  in  all  major  Govern- 
ment procurements. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  say  a  few 
words  about  the  impact  of  this  amend- 
ment on  the  Navy  shipbuilding  program 
and  on  the  economy  of  our  Government. 

The  DD-963  program  was,  by  design,  a 
major  departure  from  past  ship  pro- 
curement programs  In  recognition  of  the 
rising  cost  of  ships  and  as  a  specific  effort 
to  minimize  ship-operating  costs.  Con- 
tinuing studies  over  the  years  have  estab- 
lished that  significant  savings  could  be 
realized  by  designing  the  destroyers  for 
low  production  cost,  building  the  ships 
in  large  production  lots,  and  perfecting 
the  design  for  ease  of  production  at  the 
designer's  shipyso-d. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  the  Navy 
studied  our  domestic  shipbuilding  opera- 
tions, foreign  operations — both  in  Europe 
and  in  Japan — and  the  procurement 
practices  which  encourage  Improved  ef- 
ficency.  As  I  say.  the  Navy  has  concluded 
that  the  use  of  stable  programs,  using 
the  techniques  of  series  production  of 
standardized  ships,  modularized  con- 
struction, and  other  available  methods  of 
production  control,  significant  savings 
can  be  made.  The  same  conclusions  have 
been  reached  by  independent  studies 
sponsored  by  the  shipbxiilding  industry, 
the  academic  community  at  Webb  Insti- 
tute of  Naval  Architecture,  and  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  their  plan- 
ning for  the  rebuildiiig  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fieet. 

The  actual  savings  wlU  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  program  and  the 
type  and  complexity  of  the  ships  being 
built.  For  the  DD-963  program,  the  con- 
tract costs  for  the  production  of  30  ships 
of  this  class  are  about  15  percent  less 
than  co\ild  have  been  realized  using  mul- 
tiple shipyards  as  builders  smd  annual 
lot  procurement  techniques  which  we 
used  until  recently  for  the  acquisition  of 
most  Navy  ships. 

All  of  these  factors,  including  the  basic 
ground-rule  that  production  responsibil- 
ity would  be  limited  to  a  single  contractor, 
were  fully  considered  in  the  industry 
competition  for  this  program.  They  were 
all  well  known  to  the  shipbuilders  who 
competed,  specifically  including  Bath 
Iron  Works.  Based  on  an  in-depth  anal- 
ysis of  contractors'  proposals  received  on 
this  program,  imder  the  consideration 
which  I  haved  mentioned,  the  Navy  esti- 
mates that  each  DD-963  destroyer  pur- 
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chased  under  an  "all  in  one  builder"  pro- 
gram would  cost  between  $8  million  to 
$20  million  less  than  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing the  same  destroyer  in  a  split  buy  of 
the  program,  depending  on  the  manner 
of  the  program  split. 

I  think  the  results  of  the  competition 
and  the  money  savings  resulting  from 
the  award  in  this  case  clearly  vindicate 
the  NavT's  \sisdom  in  going  to  series 
construction  and  "all  in  one  builder" 
program. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  impact  of  the 
Muskie  amendment  on  the  Government's 
position  with  respect  to  this  program. 
As  I  stated,  the  Muskie  amendment 
would  require  that  the  Na\-y  enter  into 
two  separate  contracts.  Use  of  a  single 
design  would  be  highly  desirable  to  the 
Na\T  in  view  of  the  major  reductions  in 
training  and  logistics  support  which 
would  result.  However,  to  use  the  single 
design,  it  would  be  necessarj'  to  delay  pro- 
curement of  ships  from  a  second  source 
until  a  bid  package  is  available  from  Lit- 
ton. This  would  involve  a  2-year  delay 
in  contract  awards  for  the  second  15 
ships.  With  respect  to  standardization, 
it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  a  second 
source  would  result  in  some  loss  of 
standardization,  even  with  tight  control 
and  supervision. 

In  addition,  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  program 
substantially.  The  Navy  estimates  that 
any  significant  split  of  the  DD-963  pro- 
gram would  increase  costs  anywhere 
'irom  $225  million  to  $685  million,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  ships  in- 
volved, the  method  of  contracting,  and 
other  factors.  If,  for  example,  the  NaNT 
was  required  to  award  contracts  to  two 
builders — and  this  seems  to  be  required 
by  the  Muskie  amendment — the  estimate 
is  that  the  cost  increase  for  the  com- 
plete 30-ship  program  would  be  about 
$600  million.  If  two  different  ships  are 
required  the  cost  increase  is  estimated 
at  about  $685  million. 

Both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Navy  is  opposed  to  spUt  of  the  pro- 
gram because  of  the  substantial  increased 
costs  that  would  result.  The  "one  build- 
er" approach  being  used  for  the  DD-963 
program  will  provide  the  Navy  with  de- 
stroyers at  the  least  cost  to  the  Gov- 
enmient.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  this 
is  an  important  issue. 

The  Navy  has  been  falling  behind 
year  after  year  in  keeping  up  with  its 
requirements  for  new  construction  to 
fulfill  lu-gent  fleet  needs.  This  is  true  in 
all  types  of  ships.  If  additional  money 
is  available.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it 
would  be  best  used  to  acquire  additionsd 
ships,  be  they  support  ships,  submarines, 
or  any  of  the  other  tjrpes  we  need  so 
badly.  Such  additional  purchases  would. 
of  course,  be  in  competition,  open  to  all 
builders  and  would  thus  be  of  benefit 
and  value  to  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  indus- 
try. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  language 
of  the  Muskie  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Navy  to  enter  into  two  sepa- 
rate contracts  with  two  different  ship- 
builders. It  is  readily  apparent  that  thb 
would  create  a  significant  delay  since 
the  procitfement  of  ships  from  Uie  sec- 
ond source  would  cause  the  entire  pro- 


ceedings  to  be  held  up  awaiting  the 
preparation  of  a  bid  package  by  Ingalls. 
It  Is  estimated  that  this  would  involve 
about  a  2-year  delay  in  the  contract 
award  for  the  second  15  ships.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  under  the  language 
of  the  proposed  amendment  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  exposed  to  cancellation 
costs  on  the  Litton  contract  which  was 
bid  on  the  basis  of  30  ships  rather  than 
the  15  ships  contemplated  vuider  the 
Muskie  amendment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal  would  not  significantly 
increase  tlie  assurance  of  iminterrupted 
delivery  against  strike  or  disaster  at  the 
prime  shipyard.  Most  of  the  large  com- 
ponents of  these  ships  will  be  bought 
from  single  vendors  after  competition 
for  purposes  of  economy  and  standardi- 
zation. The  threat  of  a  strike  or  national 
disaster  at  the  vendor  plant  is  equally 
present  as  at  the  shipyard.  There  are 
factors  which  are  lived  with  in  any  pro- 
duction cycle  over  a  period  of  years. 
Since  a  single  contractor  would  utilize 
the  vendor  production  to  capacity  or 
near  capacity,  a  second  contractor  would 
only  delay  the  progress  of  production 
and  reduce  the  economies  that  could  be 
achieved. 

I  think  it  is  apparent,  Mr.  Presidem, 
that  the  cost  increases  and  delay  in  ship 
deliveries  associated  with  the  Muskie 
amendment  would  do  nothing  to  assist 
the  Navy  shipbuilding  program  or  the 
Nation's  economy.  The  estimated  in- 
creased cost  of  between  $225  million  and 
$685  million  would  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  Navy's  program  for  new  construction 
of  ships.  This  would  appear  to  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  Senator's  ex- 
pressed desire  to  carry  out  a  substantial 
modification  program  at  other  shipyards. 
Obviously  taking  these  funds  from  the 
Navy's  new  construction  program  would 
reduce  the  future  awards  that  could  re- 
sult in  a  modernization  program. 

Of  course,  the  alternate  course  of 
action  is  to  increase  the  budget  for  Navy 
shipbuilding  to  offset  this  amoimt.  In 
this  time  of  austerity,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  sought  to  get 
the  most  out  of  a  substantially  reduced 
budget.  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Muskie 
does  not  want  to  take  the  opposite  tack 
and  increase  the  defense  budget,  but 
the  fact  is  that  his  amendment  would 
have  precisely  that  effect.  My  under- 
standing has  been  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  been  strongly  in  favor  of  re- 
duced military  spending. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
point  of  the  impact  on  the  Navy's  ship- 
building program,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate fully  imderstands  that  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  would 
seriously  cripple  the  Navy's  DD-963  con- 
struction program.  The  amendment 
woiild  cause  considerable  delay  and 
would  substantially  infiate  the  cost  of  the 
program.  It  is.  indeed,  very  late  in  the 
day  after  the  competition  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  award  has  been  made  to 
come  forward  with  a  proposal  which 
would  interrupt  and  disrupt  a  very  soimd 
program  which  the  ^&\y  has  worked  on 
for  3  years. 
In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 


do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  wants  to 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  source  se- 
lection and  convert  itself  into  an  agency 
to  make  contract  awards  for  the  Govern- 
ment. We  certainly  do  not  want  to  do 
this  when  the  result  would  be  to  set  aside 
a  contract  award  already  made  and  thus 
impair  the  obligation  of  that  contract. 
I  think  we  should  all  understand  that 
if  we  do  this  in  the  case  of  this  Navy 
program,  then  we  must  be  prepared  in 
the  future  to  do  it  with  respect  to  other 
Government  contract  awards. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  should  become  law  It  would 
set  an  extremely  bad  precedent  and 
throw  the  entire  Government  contract- 
ing procedures  into  chaos  and  make  a 
mockery  of  the  source  selection  machin- 
ery. More  important,  however,  it  would 
introduce  politics  and  political  consid- 
erations directly  into  Government  pro- 
curement. For  that  and  other  reasons, 
it  is  not  only  without  merit  but  it  Is  ac- 
tually a  dangerous  amendment  which 
should  not  be  seriously  considered. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  at  the 
outset  of  this  bill  we  had  before  us  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams*. 
who  is  justly  noted  for  his  rugged 
honesty  and  integrity.  The  purpose  of 
that  amendment  was  to  preclude  the 
making  of  announcements  of  defense 
contract  awards  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  primary  reason  advanced 
in  support  of  the  amendment  was  that 
it  raised  the  suggestion  of  political  in- 
fluence if  Members  of  the  Congress  were 
permitted  to  make  such  announcements. 
We  all  agreed  that  this  was  a  bad  prac- 
tice and  the  amendment  was  unani- 
moiisly  adopted. 

Now  we  have  before  us  an  amendment 
which  would  cancel  and  disrupt  the 
award  of  the  DI>-963  destroyer  contract 
which  has  been  made  on  its  merits  by 
the  Navy.  While  I  can  imderstand  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
wants  some  of  the  business  to  go  to  his 
State,  the  procedure  which  he  would  fol- 
low does  far  more  than  suggest  politi- 
cal influence.  His  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  be  political  influence  of  the  most 
direct,  flagrant,  and  blatant  type  be- 
cause the  Senate,  or  a  majority  of  it — 
and  we  are  all  politicians — would  have 
passed  final  judgment  on  a  military  con- 
tract award. 

I  hope  that  we  will  all  look  to  the  fu- 
ture and  realize  that  if  we  establish  the 
precedent  that  we  are  going  to  inter- 
fere with  and  set  aside  contract  awards 
in  such  cases,  we  are  inviting  more  trou- 
ble than  can  possibly  be  imagined.  Gov- 
ernment contracts  will  no  longer  be 
awarded  on  the  merits  of  the  proposals 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  and  best 
bid.  They  will  finally  be  determined  by 
who  have  the  most  votes  or  most  politi- 
cal influence  in  the  Congress.  This  will 
inevitably  result  in  political  logrolling  of 
the  worst  type  and  could  open  the  door 
for  all  types  of  undesirable  practices. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  we  might  as  well  add  another 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  the  effect  that 
no  contract  award  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  anr  other  governmental 
agency  shall  be  final  or  binding  until  it 
has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
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the  Congress.  If  we  interfere  with  one 
Gtovernment  contract  award,  certainly 
we  are  taking  uf>on  ourselves  the  respon- 
sibility to  look  at  the  others.  There  is 
certainly  no  reason  to  single  out  this 
contract  which,  as  the  record  shows,  is 
entirely  free  of  any  suspicion  of  irregu- 
larity whatsoever. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  state 
emphatically  that  we  simply  should  not 
intervene  directly  in  these  procurement 
matters  and  abrogate  a  source  selection 
made  by  the  Defense  Department  and  a 
contract  entered  into  by  it.  Not  only  does 
this  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  procure- 
ment practices  and  source  selection  pro- 
cedures, it  actually  would  in  this  case 
impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  since 
it  would  take  at  least  a  part  of  the  award 
away  from  the  successful  competitor. 

In  concluding.  Mi'.  President,  let  me 
say  again  that  the  DI>-963  program  orig- 
inated 3  years  ago.  From  its  very  incep- 
tion the  Navy  intended  to  award  the 
entire  contract  to  a  single  shipyard.  The 
published  groimd  rules  so  stated.  Not  un- 
til this  year  has  the  Senate  been  asked 
to  legislate  or  mandate  a  division  of 
the  contract.  It  is  very  late  in  the  day 
to  do  this  after  the  award  has  been  made 
to  the  shipyard  which  won  the  competi- 
tion on  the  merit  because  it  had  the 
lowest  and  best  bid.  If  a  division  of  the 
contract  Is  so  meritorious  and  so  neces- 
sary now,  why  did  not  the  Senator  at- 
tempt to  compel  this  prior  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  winning  contractor?  Until  this 
year — until  the  shipyard  in  Maine  lost 
the  contract — the  Senate  was  entirely 
content  to  proceed  on  the  Navy's  pre- 
scribed "winner  take  all"  basis.  Repudi- 
ation of  the  source  selection  process  in 
this  case  would  have  very  serious  reper- 
cussions, indeed. 

With  all  deference,  Mr.  President,  I 
say  that  the  Senator's  amendment  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  recommend  it.  Its 
impact  on  the  entire  procurement  proc- 
ess can  only  be  harmful  and  mischievous 
and  I  hope  and  expect  that  it  will  be 
defeated. 

I  point  out  with  emphasis  again  that 
I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  commen- 
dation for  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
other  cosponsors  who  have  worked  on 
this  matter  with  diligence  and  earnest- 
ness and  great  sincerity. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

RESTOBINC  CONSnTTJTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  a  deepening  con- 
stitutional crisis  in  the  United  States. 
That  crisis  centers  aroimd  the  crucial  Is- 
sues of  war  and  peace  and  the  proper 
role  of  the  Congress  in  relationsliip  to 
the  Chief  Executive.  As  I  have  studied 
the  growing  tendency  of  the  Congress  to 
surrender  its  war  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  increasinglj'  convinced 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  one- 
man  riile  in  the  United  States.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  not  only  seeks  to  termi- 
nate UJ5.  military  involvement  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  people  of  Indochina,  but  it 
seeks  to  reassert  the  congressional  powers 
which  our  constitutional  fathers  intend- 
ed us  to  shoulder. 

The  debate  on  Indochina  policy  over 
the  past  several  months  has  been  imder- 
scored  by  growing  concern  over  the  con- 


stitutional balance  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  The  long-range 
implications  of  this  issue  are  no  less  sig- 
nificant than  our  policy  choices  on  Viet- 
nam. 

A  deepening  constitutional  crisis  in  the 
all-important  areas  of  war  and  peace  is 
not  unique  with  this  administration,  nor 
with  its  predecessor.  The  confused  rela- 
tionship between  executive  and  legisla- 
tive war  powers  that  bedevils  us  today 
began  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  with 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  dispatch 
of  troops  into  Panama  in  1903.  In  a  char- 
acteristic boast.  President  Roosevelt 
said:  "I  took  the  canal  and  let  Con- 
gress debate."  Also  without  congressional 
action,  President  Wilson  sent  troops  in- 
to Mexico  in  1916,  in  pursuit  of  Pancho 
Villa.  But  these  and  most  otner  military 
actions  ordered  by  American  Presidents 
acting  on  their  own  initiative  were  small 
in  size  and  brief  in  duration. 

Before  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia, 
the  most  extensive  use  of  Armed  Forces 
by  unilateral  executive  action  was  in  Ko- 
rea, where  several  hundred  thousand 
Americans  fought,  and  where  33,000 
died — a  loss  long  ago  exceeded  in  Viet- 
nam. President  Elsenhower  acted  with- 
out congressional  authority  in  the  Por- 
mosan  Strait  in  1955  and  in  Lebanon  in 
1958,  although  resolutions  of  support 
were  obtained. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
bluntly  asserted  the  premise  of  Execu- 
tive war  powers  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees nearly  20  years  ago.  Said  Mr. 
Acheson : 

Not  only  has  the  President  the  authority 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  In  carrying  out  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  XTnlted  States  and 
Implementing  treaties,  but  It  Is  equally  clear 
that  this  authority  may  not  be  Interfered 
with  by  the  Congress  In  the  exercise  of  pow- 
ers which  It  has  under  the  Constitution. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  strikingly  similar.  In 
comments  of  March  10.  1969,  on  the  Na- 
tional Commitments  Resolution  the  De- 
partment of  State  outlined  its  views 
thus: 

As  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President  has 
the  sole  authority  to  command  our  Armed 
Forces,  whether  they  are  within  or  outside 
the  United  States.  And,  although  reasonable 
men  may  differ  as  to  the  drcumstances  In 
which  he  should  do  so,  the  President  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  send  UJS.  military 
forces  abroad  without  specific  congressional 
approval. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  thesis 
stands  the  Constitution  on  its  head.  It 
facilitates  what  that  document  seeks  to 
impede.  It  brands  as  congressional  "in- 
terference" the  very  powers  which  the 
Pounding  Fathers  urgently  intended  the 
Congress  to  exercise. 

EXECtmVK   AND    LEdSLATTVI  WAE    POWSBS 

The  Constitution  does,  to  be  sure, 
grant  specific  foreign  policy  and  defense 
powers  to  the  President.  Under  article 
n,  section  2,  he  is  authorized  to  make 
treaties,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  to  appoint  am- 
bassadors. In  this  realm  there  is  a  presi- 
dential monoi)oly.  According  to  Justice 
Sutherland's  opinion  in  a  1936  case,  U.S. 
against  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.: 


He  alone  negotiates.  Into  the  field  of  ne- 
gotiation, the  Senate  cannot  Intrude;  and 
the  Congress  itself  Is  powerless  to  Invade  It. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  Member 
of  the  Congress,  no  committee  of  the 
Congress,  not  even  the  Congress  acting 
as  a  imifled  branch  of  Government  c&n 
purport  to  negotiate  oflQcially  with  other 
nations.  We  can  do  no  more  than  offer 
advice,  which  the  President  can  accept 
or  reject. 

Beyond  this,  the  President  is  desig- 
nated as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  this  office,  along  with  the  constitution- 
al vesting  of  general  executive  power, 
which  some  see  as  authorizing  the  uni- 
lateral executive  military  actions  taken 
during  this  century,  including  Vietnam. 
Though  that  interpretation  seems  to  me 
to  go  far  beyond  the  Constitution.  And 
such  an  Interpretation  was  clearly  not 
contemplated  by  the  founders.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  a  strong  advocate  of  ex- 
ecutive power,  interpreted  the  oflBce  of 
Commander  in  Chief  as  amounting  to 
"nothing  more  than  the  supreme  com- 
mand and  direction  of  the  military 
forces,  as  first  General  and  Admiral  of 
the  Confederacy." 

The  Constitution  places  a  civilian  at 
the  top  of  the  military  command  struc- 
ture. Each  man  in  uniform  is  answerable 
to  him.  It  says  nothing  about  the  pur- 
poses he  can  pursue  with  the  armed 
forces  under  his  command. 

Madison's  notes  of  the  debates  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  do,  however, 
indicate  a  desire  to  give  the  President 
some  unilateral  authority.  An  early  draft 
provided  that  the  Congress  should  have 
the  power  to  "make"  war.  The  record 
says,  for  example: 

Mr.  Sharman  thought  It  stood  very  well. 
The  Executive  should  be  able  to  repeal  and 
not  to  commence  war.  "Make"  better  than 
"declare"  the  latter  narrowing  the  power 
too  much. 

But  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Gerry 
moved: 

...  to  Insert  "declare."  strtlOng  out  "make" 
war;  leaving  to  the  Executive  the  power  to 
repel  sudden  attaclcs. 

The  substitution  was  approved,  giving 
the  President  authority  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency attack  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional action.  But  here  also  arises  the 
first  very  substantial  reason  to  suppose 
that  unilateral  executive  power  is  quite 
limited.  The  framers  expressed  them- 
selves clearly  on  one  instance  in  which 
an  Executive  decision  could  stand  alone, 
and  they  mentioned  no  others.  The  scope 
of  this  single  power  is  not  precisely  de- 
fined, and  it  Is  a  matter  of  some  dispute. 
Certainly,  the  President  can  use  all  of 
the  forces  at  his  command  to  defend  the 
Nation's  shores  against  an  attack.  Doubt- 
less, he  needs  no  permission  to  direct  the 
protection  of  Americsm  military  forces 
wherever  deployed,  if  they  are  In  im- 
mediate, perceivable  danger.  An  act  of 
Congress  purporting  to  prohibit  such  ac- 
tion would  be  a  nullity. 

It  Is  much  less  clear  whether  he  can 
order  offensive  operations  based  on  the 
fear  that  an  enemy  is  about  to  attack. 
The  terms  used  in  the  motion — "repel" 
and  "sudden" — seem  to  imply  that  con- 
gressional approval  should  be  sought  in 
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any  case  where  the  threat  is  not  Inune- 
diate,  and  they  also  suggest  that  the 
amount  of  force  used  should  be  as  much 
as  is  sufflcient  to  remove  the  threat.  But 
more  substential  questions  are  raised  by 
the  logical  consequences  of  a  broader 
power.  WhUe  a  Member  of  Congress, 
Abraham  Lincoln  provided  a  compelling 
analysis  on  this  point  in  a  letter  to  Hem- 
don: 

Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
lag  nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  nec- 
essary to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  allow 
him  to  do  so  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say 
he  deems  it  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  in  this  respect,  after  having  given 
him  so  much  power  as  you  propose. 

But  executive  prerogatives  on  issues 
of  war  and  peace  do  not  stand  alone. 
Against  them  are  arrayed  an  extensive 
listing  of  legislative  powers  and  duties. 
Under  article  I,  section  8,  it  falls  to  the 
Congress  to  "declare  War,"  to  "make 
Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  Forces,"  to 
•provide  and  maintain  a  Navy."  and  to 
"provide  for  the  common  Defence  and 
general  Welfare  of  the  United  States." 
The  Constitution  further  provides  that 
•'no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of  Ap- 
propriations made  by  Law."  And,  in  the 
case  of  appropriations  to  support  armies 
and  only  in  that  case,  it  limits  those 
appropriations     to    a     duration    of     2 

The  letter  from  Lincoln  just  cited 
also  supplied  an  accurate  descripUon  of 
the  reasons  why  Congress  was  so  ex- 
plicitly designated: 

The  provision  of  the  ConstltuUon  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress  was 
dictated,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  foliow- 
ing  reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  in- 
volving and  impoverishing  their  people  in 
wars,  pretending  generally,  if  not  always, 
that  the  good  of  the  people  was  the  object. 
This  our  convenUon  understood  to  be  the 
most  oppressive  of  all  kingly  oppressions, 
and  they  resolved  to  so  frame  the  Con- 
sUtution  that  no  one  man  should  hold  the 
power   of   bringing   oppression   upon   us. 

The  framers  wrote  v^ith  the  benefit 
of  sharp  hindsight  upon  two  centuries 
of  contest  between  English  kings  and 
Parliament.  What  is  most  relevant  here 
is  that  Pariiament  had  successfully 
employed  its  power  of  the  purse  to  pre- 
vent and  halt  royal  adventures  abroad. 
In  fact,  a  legislative  forerunner  to  the 
pending  amendment  to  end  the  war  was 
passed  in  1678.  when  ParUament  speci- 
fied that  the  Army  of  Charles  in  Flan- 
ders be  disbanded  by  a  date  certain.  The 
framers  clearly  intended  that  the  Con- 
gress should  have  at  least  that  much 
power,  and  they  added  more  by  requiring 
congressional  action  to  initiate  war  as 
well  as  allowing  congressional  action  to 
stop  it.   . 

Hence,  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr. 
Ellsworth  m  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, again  from  Madison's  notes,  Is 
significant: 

Mr.  EixswoETH.  There  is  a  material  dlffy- 
enoe  Ijetween  the  cases  of  making  war  and 
making  peace.  It  should  be  more  easy  to  get 
out  of  a  war  than  Into  it. 

Mr.  Madison  also  expressed  support 
for: 


Clogging  rather  than  ladUUUng  war.  but 
for  faclUUting  peaoe. 

If  any  ambigiiity  can  still  be  asserted, 
we  have  only  to  look  to  early  authorita- 
tive opinions.  In  1801.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  wrote: 

The  wh<ae  powers  of  war  being,  by  the 
CX>nstltution.  vested  In  Congress,  the  acta 
of  that  body  alone  can  be  resorted  to  as 
our  guides  in  this  inquiry. 

As  a  member  of  the  executive  branch. 
Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster  wrote 
in  1851: 

I  have  to  say  that  the  war-making  power 
m  this  Government  rests  entirely  with  the 
Congress;  and  that  the  President  can  au- 
thorize belUgerent  operations  only  In  the 
cfwee  expressly  provided  by  the  ConstltuUon 
and  the  laws.  But  no  power  is  given  to  the 
Executive  to  oppose  an  attack  by  one  Inde- 
pendent naUon  on  the  possessions  of  an- 
other. 

Or  consider  James  Buchanan's  precise 
description  in  a  December  1858  message 
to  Congress: 

The  executive  government  of  this  country 
in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  naUons  Is 
limited  to  the  employment  of  diplomacy 
alone.  When  this  fails  it  can  proceed  no  fur- 
ther It  cannot  legitimately  resort  to  force 
without  the  direct  authority  of  CongrMS 
except  in  resisting  and  repeUing  hostile 
attacks.  .  . 

The  legislative  history,  the  historical 
setting,  and  the  language  itself,  it  seems 
to  me.  are  unmistakable. 

No  one  can  read  the  record  of  the 
debates  leading  up  to  the  establishment 
of  the  ConsUtution  without  being  aware 
of  the  very  strong  convictions  of  the  dele- 
gates to  that  convention  that  the  war 
power  should  reside  in  Congress  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  whether  we  go 
to  war  or  whether  we  end  it.  The  war 
power  that  the  President  has  relates  en- 
tirely to  his  function  in  commanding  the 
troops  once  they  are  committed  by  the 
act  of  Congress  or  once  committed  to 
meet  an  emergency  situation  or  to  repel 
an  attack.  But  they  do  not  justify  the 
kind  of  authority  that  some  critics  would 
give  to  the  President  in  terms  of  the  war 
and  the  long,  drawn-out  struggle  in  In- 
dochina. All  the  constitutional  debates 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power  to 
determine  the  purposes  for  which  Ameri- 
can miUtary  forces  wiU  be  used  resides 
in  the  legislative  branch,  whose  laws 
must  be  faithfully  executed  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  Commander  in  Chief  clause 
merely  entitles  the  President  to  the  su- 
preme command  and  Uctical  control  or 
those  forces  when  they  are  engaged  in 
activities  authorized  either  by  enacted 
laws  or  by  the  Constitution  itself.  It  can 
be  read  no  other  way. 

Those  who  contend  now  for  inflated 
Presidential  powers  can  cite  no  textiirai 
support  for  their  thesis.  They  make  but 
one  assertion— that  the  President  holds 
full  control  over  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  pursuit  of  American  security 
interests  by  reason  of  "PracUce  or 
"tradition,"  most  of  that  tradition  in 
the  last  few  decades. 

I  faU  to  see  how  such  foggy  precepts 
can  aUow  us  to  alter,  without  amend- 
ment, the  terms  of  the  ConsUtuUon  it- 
self. The  truth  is  that  Congress  has 
acquiesced  in  Executive  action  either  be- 
cause it  supported  them  or  lacked  the 


will  to  assert  its  opposition.  In  most  in- 
stances in  which  the  President  has  acted 
alone,  he  probably  could  have  obtained 
congressional  authority  had  he  asked  for 
it.  The  trend  which  has  concerned  us  has 
developed  because  Congress  has  not 
really  disagreed  with  the  Executive  and 
has  thus  felt  no  need  to  assert  its  own 
views.  It  is  a  serious  perversion  of  the 
Constitution  to  suggest  that  congres- 
sional inaction  signals  the  loss  of  con- 
gressional power  and  the  gross  expansion 
of  Executive  authority. 

The  logical  Import  of  the  Presidential 
powers  claimed  would  be  to  destroy  the 
constitutional  scheme  so  painstakingly 
constructed  by  the  framers  of  that  docu- 
ment. It  would  establish  virtual  one-man 
rule  over  the  most  momentous  decisions 
any  government  is  ever  called  upon  to 
make — the  decisions  of  war  and  peace. 
Considering  the  breadth  of  security  in- 
terests claimed  or  potentially  claimed  by 
the  Executive,  it  would  leave  the  Presi- 
dent free  to  engage  in  any  conflict,  large 
or  small,  short  or  indefinite,  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Under  the  new  assumption  of 
Executive  power,  it  is  hard  to  envision  a 
conflict  for  which  congressional  author- 
ity would  be  required. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  earlier  this  year,  and 
also  in  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  on  the  pending  proposal,  the  ad- 
ministrations advocates  have  pleaded 
strenuously  that  we  would  Interfere  with 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  I  find  It  In- 
triguing that  this  argument  has  been 
raised  with  such  fervor  by  some  Senators 
who  supported  a  provision  in  the  Defenss 
Appropriations  Act  of  1970  which  barred 
the  use  of  funds  for  the  introduction  of 
combat  troops  Into  Laos  or  Thailand. 

I  have  often  thought,  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Incursion  Into  Csunbodla.  that 
if  we  had  had  the  foresight  to  realize 
that  such  a  thing  might  happen.  Cam- 
bodia would  doubtless  have  been  added 
to  the  restriction  in  1970  that  barred  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  introduction  of  com- 
bat troops  into  Laos  and  Thailand.  I  am 
confldent  that  the  only  reason  we  did 
not  include  Cambodia  under  that 
restriction  in  1970  is  that  It  never  oc- 
curred to  anyone  in  the  Senate  that  the 
President  might  order  forces  into  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  suggest  that  we  would  do  well  to 
avoid  the  grave  error  of  confusing  our 
support  for  the  President's  Vietnam  poli- 
cy with  an  imaginary  constitutional 
mandate  for  Congress  to  abandon  duties 
Imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 
Every  Senator  is  and  should  remain  free 
to  make  his  own  choices  on  matters  of 
policy,  relying  upon  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  conscience.  But  we  are  bound,  by 
our  oath  of  office,  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Constitution 
binds  us  to  review  all  funds  for  military 
operations  at  least  once  every  2  years. 
That  is  not  put  there  for  our  convenience 
but  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
against  the  Indefinite  commitment  of 
American  forces  or  American  military 
operations  without  systematic  congres- 
sional review  at  least  once  every  2  years. 

THK   COMGRKSSIONAL  DUTT  TO   RKVIIW 

The  points  I  have  discussed  may  ap- 
pear to  have  only  an  indirect  relevance 
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to  the  pending  amendment,  since  they 
relate  primarily  to  the  question  whether 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  properly  initi- 
ated, llie  pending  amendment  does  not 
contest  that  issue;  it  does  not  seek  to  de- 
clare illegal  the  past  actions  of  any  Pres- 
ident. It  applies  only  to  the  future. 

But  it  Is  clear  that  our  constitutional 
system  contemplates  severe  limitations 
on  the  President's  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  when  he  acts  with- 
out specific  congressional  approval.  Cer- 
tainly, these  influences  on  the  initiation 
of  war  bear  greatly  on  the  question  of 
how  it  might  be  terminated  once  begim. 

The  authorities  are  precise  on  this 
score,  as  well.  They  tell  us  two  essential 
things: 

First,  that  Congress  very  clearly  does 
have  the  power  to  limit  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces  shall 
be  used,  even  after  those  forces  have  been 
engaged;  and 

Second,  that  we  have  a  positive  obliga- 
tion to  review  these  decisions  at  regular 
Intervals. 

The  first  point  is  a  proper  and  logical 
consequence  of  the  exclusive  congres- 
sional power  of  the  purse.  It  means,  ac- 
cording to  Justice  Story's  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that: 

Congress  can  alone  raise  armies;  and  may 
put  them  down  whenever  they  choose. 

The  second  power  flows  from  the  2- 
year  time  limitation  on  military  appro- 
priations, to  which  I  have  referred 
previously.  Although  it  is  our  practice  to 
appropriate  every  year  for  all  Govern- 
ment activities,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  to  require  that  procedure 
except  in  the  case  of  funding  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Alexander  Hamilton  described  the 
meaning  of  that  limitation  In  Federalist 
No.  26: 

The  legislature  of  the  United  States  will  be 
obliged,  by  this  provision,  once  at  least  in 
every  two  years,  to  deliberate  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  a  military  force  on  foot;  to 
come  to  a  new  resolution  on  the  point;  and 
to  declare  their  sense  on  the  matter,  by  a 
formal  vote  in  the  face  of  their  constituen- 
cies. 

The  reason  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Dawes  to  the  Massachusetts  Ratification 
Convention: 

When  we  consider  that  this  branch  [the 
House]  is  to  be  elected  every  two  years,  there 
is  great  propriety  in  its  being  restrained 
from  making  any  grants  in  support  of  the 
army  for  a  longer  space  than  that  of  their 
existence.  If  the  election  of  this  popular 
branch  were  for  seven  years,  as  in  England, 
the  men  who  would  make  the  first  grant, 
might  also  be  the  second  and  third,  for  the 
continuance  of  the  army,  and  such  an  ac- 
quaintance might  exist  between  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  the  leaders  of 
the  army  as  might  be  unfavorable  for 
Uberty. 

The  framers  avoided  this  difficulty, 
Mr.  E>awes  pointed  out,  by  providing  the 
following  result: 

The  army  must  expire  of  itself  In  two  years 
after  It  shall  be  raised,  unless  renewed  by 
representatives,  who.  at  that  time,  will  have 
Just  come  fresh  from  the  body  of  the  people. 
It  will  stiare  the  same  fate  as  that  of  a  tem- 
porary law,  which  dies  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  the  act  Itself,  unless  revived  by 
some  future  legislature! 


In  the  case  of  the  very  existence  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  therefore,  and  cer- 
tainly on  the  narrower  question  of  any 
portion  of  those  forces  engaged  in  con- 
flict. Congress  has  an  express  duty  to 
provide  review  and  control,  and  there  Is 
no  way  in  which  we  can  surrender  that 
power  without  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  framers  intended  that  no  part 
of  our  Military  Establishment  should  be 
maintained  without  continuing  surveil- 
lance by  the  legislature. 

Hence,  I  do  not  see  how  any  Member 
of  this  body  can  flnd  the  comfort  of 
neutrality  on  the  war  in  Indochina  by 
saying  it  is  all  a  matter  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide.  We  cannot  withhold  our 
judgments.  The  Constitution  requires 
an  "aye"  or  "nay"  on  this  transcendent 
issue. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  war  have,  I 
beUeve,  a  moral  obligation  to  use  the 
power  of  our  office  to  end  It,  or  at  least 
to  try.  That  belief  has  been  the  central 
motivation  for  this  amendment. 

But  It  is  a  decision  we  cannot  avoid 
in  any  case,  amendment  or  not.  We  have 
voted  upon  it  every  year  since  the  war 
began,  through  our  annual  votes  on  mili- 
tary appropriations  bills.  While  we  may 
have  intended  otherwise,  our  effect  has 
been  to  ratify  Executive  action. 

I  must  say  it  is  a  difficult  thing,  once 
troops  are  committed,  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  stand  up  and  vote  on  appro- 
priations that  would  terminate  that  ac- 
tion, but  there  Is  no  other  way  imder 
the  Constitution,  once  American  forces 
are  committed  abroad  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  for  that  ac- 
tion to  be  terminated  except  by  the  power 
of  the  purse  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
Intended  Congress  to  exercise  with  spe- 
cial care  on  matters  relating  to  military 
operations. 

Thus  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  this 
tragic  war  belongs  to  Mr.  Nixon,  or  to 
Mr.  Johnson.  It  Is  not  the  property  of 
their  predecessors.  It  belongs  just  as 
much  to  the  Congress  which  has  sup- 
plied the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Forces  with 
the  necessary  appropriations  to  fight  It. 
Our  amendment  does  no  more  than 
confront  the  issue  directly.  When  Sena- 
tors vote  next  Tuesday  morning  at  10 
a.m.,  they  will  be  voting  their  individual 
judgments  on  whether  or  not  they  wish 
to  use  tJneir  constitutional  powers  to  set 
a  limit  on  our  military  involvement  in 
Indochina,  or  would  instead  place  the  en- 
tire burden  for  that  decision  on  the  Presi- 
dent alone. 

AUTHORmr  FOR  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Beyond  the  broad  powers  it  claims  for 
the  President,  the  executive  branch  has 
relied  primarily  upon  a  collective  secu- 
rity theory  to  justify  our  involvement  in 
Indochina.  It  has  been  asserted  that  our 
membership  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  has  demanded  UJ5.  mili- 
tary action.  While  South  Vietnam  is  not 
a  signatory.  It  Is  within  the  protocol 
areas  which  the  signatories  consider 
vital  to  their  security  Interests.  It  Is 
argued  that  we  are  thus  committed  to 
other  SEATO  members  to  respond  to  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  As  I  shall  show  In 
a  minute,  I  do  not  hold  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  but  If  one 
were  to  push  that  argument,  we  would 
be  obligated  to  go  Into  Cambodia,  which 


bears  exacUy  the  same  relationship  to 
the  SEATO  Treaty  as  South  Vietnam 
does. 

But,  for  two  very  good  reasons,  this 
cannot  serve  as  an  adequate  response  to 
a  constitutional  challenge.  First,  the 
treaty  was  ratlfled  only  by  the  Senate, 
whereas  the  Constitution  requires  that 
the  Congress — both  Houses — shall  exer- 
cise war  powers.  Surely,  the  Senate  can- 
not provide  advance  authority  for  mili- 
tary action  that  must  wait  for  approval 
by  the  House  as  well. 

Second,  and  more  slgniflcantly.  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  itself  provide  that  a 
response  will  be  made  only  after  a  deci- 
sion based  on  the  "constitutional  proc- 
esses" of  the  signatory.  A  document 
which  incorporates  "constitutional  proc- 
esses" certainly  cannot  be  construed  to 
tdlow  their  avoidance. 

Some  have  also  urged  that  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  provides  authority  for 
the  war,  although  neither  the  Johnson 
nor  the  Nixon  administration  has  relied 
upon  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Katzenbach  said  years 
ago  that  they  did  not  really  need  any  au- 
thority from  Congress  to  carry  on  miU- 
tary operations  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
administration  has  repeated  that  It  does 
not  need  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
to  justify  what  it  is  doing.  But  again,  the 
response  has  fatal  disabilities. 

•The  resolution  was  not  a  grant  of  au- 
thority; it  was  an  expression  of  approval 
of  presidential  "determination"  to  resist 
attack  and  prevent  further  aggression. 
Nowhere  within  its  terms  are  such  criti- 
cal operative  words  as  "empower"  or 
"authorize."  Moreover,  where  the  Senate 
is  concerned,  it  is  obviously  relevant  to 
point  out  that  we  have  twice  voted  by 
large  margins  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  Surely,  those  in  this  body 
who  thought  it  conferred  authority  must 
now  look  elsewhere  for  the  executive 
power  under  which  the  war  goes  on. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  has  the  authority 
to  withdraw  American  forces  and  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  defend  them  during 
that  process.  Having  foimd  them  de- 
ployed when  he  assumed  office,  he  surely 
has  those  powers. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  assumes  more  than 
that.  While  removing  some  troops,  he  is 
leaving  others.  American  forces  are  en- 
gaged in  offensive  operations.  Including 
heavy  aerial  bombardment.  On  next 
May  first,  at  least  280.000  will  remain  in 
Vietnam,  with  no  plan  to  bring  them 
home.  They  will  be  there  in  pursuit  of 
broad  goals  which  have  been  set  without 
the  official  authorization  of  Congress. 

Of  even  deeper  significance  in  a  con- 
stitutional sense  is  the  limitless  scope 
of  authority  the  President  still  claims  in 
connection  with  Vietnam.  The  vastiy- 
Inflated  Commander  in  Chief  concept 
literally  places  no  limit  on  what  he 
might  do.  That  concept  could  take  us 
anywhere.  No  wonder  there  is  such 
anxiety  in  the  land,  with  such  enor- 
mous power  concentrated  In  one  man's 
hands. 

AMENSmNT  TO   aKSTOEE   CONS'l  il  U 1  ION Al 
COVXKNMKNT 

Apart  from  the  policy  of  definite  with- 
drawal it  seeks  to  establish,  our  amend- 
ment responds  directly  to  doubts  about 
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whether  the  President  does  have  au- 
thority in  Indochina  and,  if  so,  Its 
extent. 

We  can  safely  predict  that  one  of  two 
results  will  flow  from  its  passage. 

First,  the  President  may  abide  by  the 
timetable  and  remove  all  American 
armed  forces  by  December  31  of  next 
year.  I  personally  hope  he  would  move 
ahead  on  that  timetable.  If  that  is  done, 
Congress  will  have  rightly  shared  any 
political  risks  involved  in  the  unsatisfac- 
tory conclusion  of  the  war  to  which  there 
is  no  satisfactory  conclusion  possible, 
that  is.  one  that  would  satisfy  all  our 
citizens.  I  believe  it  is  the  obligation  of 
Congress  to  share  with  the  President  the 
political  hazards  involved  in  terminating 
the  war  without  victory.  The  President 
said  that  we  are  not  going  to  go  for  a 
military  victory.  I  think  that  is  clear,  be- 
cause he  would  not  withdraw  forces  if  he 
intended  to  push  for  a  military  victory  in 
Vietnam. 

There  is  no  victory  in  this  futile  and 
tragic  war.  Let  us  face  that  fact  as  men 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  rather 
than  hiding  behind  the  cloak  of  presi- 
dential power,  and  say  that  it  is  entirely 
up  to  the  President  as  to  the  time  the 
troops  are  committed  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  brought  home.  We 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  eliminate  the  kind 
of  scapegoating  that  may  otherwise  fol- 
low withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, if  that  decision  is  brought  about  by 
both  the  executive  and  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  the  President  may  return  to 
the  Congress  and  seek  explicit  authority 
for  his  own  policy,  through  carefully 
worded  legislation  designed  to  support 
his  aims  whUe  perhaps  limiting  the  time 
or  the  numbers  of  troops  to  be  involved. 
The  terms  of  the  amendment  suggest 
that  he  might  do  that  during  the  60-day 
period  in  which  he  is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend the  deadline  for  withdrawal  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  But  he  could  ob- 
viously do  it  at  any  time,  and  any  sub- 
sequent legislative  act  would,  of  course, 
supplant  the  terms  of  this  proposal. 

During  the  period  after  passage  of  the 
amendment,  until  the  withdrawal  dead- 
line on  December  31,  he  could  come  to 
Congress  at  any  time  during  that  period 
of  time,  and  ask  for  a  revision  in  the 
terms  of  the  amendment,  including  the 
withdrawal  deadline.  He  does  not  have 
to  wait  until  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
withdrawal  deadline. 

If  he  were  successful,  he  would  have 
reaewed  credibility  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  would  move  with  a  clear 
mandate.  The  nagging  doubts  about  new 
enlargements  of  the  war  could  be  laid  to 

rest. 

In  any  event,  American  involvement 
would  be  terminated  by  joint  action  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  as 
the  Constitution  intended. 

The  President  does  not  come  before  us 
now  asking  for  authorization  of  his  In- 
dochina policy.  He  did  not  come  to  us 
to  ask  us  for  aijproval  before  American 
forces  were  sent  to  Cambodia.  We  are 
instead  told  that  Congress  has  no  busi- 
ness in  such  matters.  Thus,  If  we  are  to 
participate  at  all,  it  must  be  on  our  own 
initiative. 


For  reasons  which  I  have  repeated 
throughout  the  discussion  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  am  convinced  that  its  terms  of- 
fer the  most  hopeful  and  responsible 
route  out  of  Indochina,  out  of  a  wau-  that 
I  believe  tlie  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  want  to  see  ended. 
Establishment  of  an  orderly  timetable 
for  withdraws^  can  stimulate  stagnating 
negotiations,  release  our  policy  from  the 
grip  of  dictators  in  Hanoi  and  Saigon, 
and  end  the  slaughter  of  Americans  and 
Asians. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  earlier  to- 
day talked  about  his  view  that  this 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  lose  the 
peace.  There  is  not  any  peace  to  lose. 
There  is  a  bloody  war  in  progress  that  is 
killing  yoimg  Americans  every  day  and 
continues  to  slaughter  people  in  South 
Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  about  200,000  a 
year.  That  is  the  bloody  conflict,  the  so- 
called  bloodbath  that  exists. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  happen  if 
we  end  the  war  and  withdraw  the  mas- 
sive firepower  of  the  United  States.  But 
we  do  know  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  are  being  killed  as  long  as  the 
war  goes  on.  We  know  about  this  blood- 
bath. It  is  a  historic  fact  which  we  read 
about  in  the  news  bulletins  day  after  day. 
We  have  no  peace  to  lose,  but  only  a 
war  to  end.  That  is  why  this  amendment 
is  properly  named  an  amendment  to  end 
the  war  and  why  it  is  improper  to  talk 
about  losing  something  which  we  do  not 
have,  which  is  peace.  We  are  trying  to 
establish  peace,  and  this  amendment 
has  that  as  its  purpose. 

But  Senators  who  disagree  or  have 
doubts  about  our  policy  in  Indochina 
have  equally  strong  reasons  for  support- 
ing this  proposal.  It  is  a  means  to  restore 
the  constitutional  principles  from  which 
we  have  strayed.  Congress  ought  to  share 
with  the  President  in  these  decisions  af- 
fecting war  and  peace. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  sacri- 
flced  their  lives  to  secure  liberty  and 
create  the  Constitution  that  documents 
that  liberty.  And  that  is  the  only  docu- 
ment to  which  every  Senator  swears  his 
loyalty  and  which  he  swears  to  uphold 
when  he  becomes  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  that  we  will  now  have  the  simple 
fortitude  to  use  that  constitutional  power 
that  this  great  docimient  invests  in  this 
body. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time'on  any  amendment,  order,  or  appeal 
relative  to  amendment  No.  811  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskiz)  be 
taken  out  of  the  4  V2  hours  allotted  to  that 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY  NEXT  TO  9  AM. 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Tuesday  next,  it  stand  in  adjournment 


until  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  September  2. 
1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEDCER) .  Without  objectlon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

THE  BLOODBATH  HOAX 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  heard  time  and  again 
that  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam  will  result 
in  a  "bloodbath"  of  poUtical  reprisals 
against  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  President  suggested  in  one  of  his 
recent  telecasts,  for  example,  that  mil- 
lions of  South  Vietnamese  have  placed 
their  trust  in  us  and  that — 

To  abandon  them  now  would  risk  a  mas- 
sacre that  would  shock  and  dismay  everyone 
In  the  world  who  values  human  life. 

The  Vice  President  easily  transformed 
that  "risk"  to  reality  in  his  August  17 
speech  in  Florida.  He  said: 

The  result  of  our  proposal  would  be  .  .  . 
the  collapse  of  the  government,  chaos  In  the 
country — and  ultimately  the  kind  of  Com- 
munism that  UteraUy  decimated  the  civilian 
population  of  Hue  In  the  Tet  offensive. 

The  clear  implication  of  both  state- 
ments is  that  the  Vietnamese  population 
is  protected  by  our  presence.  And  that 
proposition  is  a  mean,  cruel  hoax.  It 
would  justify  the  indefinite  slaughter  of 
thousands  of  innocent  South  Vietnamese 
on  the  pretext  that  a  few — primarily 
Messrs.  Thieu  and  Ky  and  their  narrow 
band  of  henchmen — might  be  saved. 

It  must  first  be  noted  that  the  "blood- 
bath" theory  itself  is  open  to  serious 
question.  I  wonder,  for  example,  why  it 
is  that  an  enemy  takeover  must  result 
from  our  withdrawal,  when  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  some 
1,352,000  men  imder  arms  with  some 
degree  of  combat  training,  including  1 
million  full-time  soldiers.  Estimates  of 
enemy  strength  at  the  end  of  1969  num- 
bered at  240,000,  including  100,000  North 
Vietnamese,  40.000  main  force,  and 
100,000  Irregulars  and  guerrillas.  And  it 
is  estimated  that  only  about  90,000  are 
oombat  troops,  with  the  rest  engaged  in 
support  activities.  I  simply  cannot  see 
how  it  is  that  1,352,000  men  are  to  be 
slaughtered  by  90,000.  If  they  cannot  de- 
fend themselves  on  that  basis  then  the 
entire  Vietnamization  strategy  surely 
must  fall. 

If  Vietnamization  is  as  barren  as  it 
appears,  and  if  the  Communists  are 
therefore  destined  to  a  share  of  the  power 
in  South  Vietnam  regardless  of  which 
policy  alternative  we  choose,  there  are 
still  reasons  to  doubt  that  a  bloodbath 
would  occur. 

The  most  likely  targets  of  political  re- 
prisals will  have  long  since  departed. 
According  to  a  Swiss  newspaper  account, 
more  than  10,000  of  the  Saigon  elite  have 
left  the  country  since  the  negotiations 
began,  and  between  $1-5  and  $2  billion 
has  left  Vietnam  by  deposits  in  foreign 
banks.  As  for  General  Thieu,  he  has 
found  a  home  for  his  children  in  Rome 
and  his  wife  has  a  house  in  Europe. 

With  the  vast  bulk  of  the  remaining 
civilian  population  the  interest  of  the 
new  government  will  be  In  accommoda- 
tion, to  consolidate  its  own  power  rather 
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than   undermining    confidence    in    the 
power  of  someone  else. 

But  the  most  compelling  response  to 
this  issue  lies  in  the  bloodbath  that  goes 
on  now. 

The  Vice  President's  reference  to 
events  at  Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive 
is  more  helpful  on  this  score  than  he 
knows 

The  Vietcong  executed  some  civilians. 
We  can  only  react  with  shock  and  dis- 
may at  this  barbaric  action. 

Yet  of  the  3,600  civilians  who  died,  the 
enemy  killed  only  1,000.  The  rest,  more 
than  two  times  as  many,  were  attributed 
to  the  enormous  indiscriminate  firepower 
used  by  the  allies  to  recapture  the  city. 

There  could  be  no  more  precise  illus- 
tration of  the  fallacy  in  the  administra- 
tions  argimient.  What  happened  at  Hue 
is  happening  throughout  the  Vietnamese 
countr>side.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the 
war  goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  <ust  recently  re- 
ceived a  paper  on  this  subject  by  a  Villa- 
nova  Law  School  student,  Stanley  Shul- 
man,  and  I  believe  it  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  every  Senator.  He  employs 
and  expands  the  excellent  studies  pre- 
viously compiled  by  Senator  Kennedy's 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees. 

Mr.  Shulman  points  out  that — 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam  has  already  become  either  a 
war  casualty  or  a  refugee. 

He  sets  total  non-Communist  fatali- 
ties at  90.000  each  year,  a  figure  that  Is 
not  declining.  In  fact  the  total  number 
of  casualties  has  increased  since  the  1968 
Tet  offensive,  in  large  part  because  of 
more  heavy  aerial  bombardment  which 
cannot  distinguish  between  enemy  and 
innocent. 

As  to  the  future.  Mr.  Shulman  makes 
a  careful  comparison  of  civilian  casual- 
ties we  can  expect  from  continued  war, 
as  opposed  to  even  the  most  hysterical 
predictions  in  the  event  of  a  Commimist 
takeover.  He  says: 

Between  now  and  election  time.  1972.  ci- 
vilian deaths  alone  will  be  over  100,000. 

Non-communist  Vietnamese  deaths  (com- 
batant and  civilian  combined)  will  be  twice 
that  number. 

Total  war  deaths  will  be  almost  five  times 
that  number. 

Non- communist  Vietnamese  dead  and 
wounded  will  be  over  700.000. 

Total  Vietnamese  dead  and  wounded  wUl 
be  1,400.000. 

Clearly  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  a  bloodbath.  It  is  one  we  can  virtually 
guarantee  unless  the  war  is  ended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tub  Tracic  Ikont  or  the  Bloodbath  Theobt 
(By  Stanley  Shulman') 

"When  we  assumed  the  burden  of  helping 


defend  South  Vietnam,  millions  of  South 
Vietnamese  men,  women,  and  children 
placed  their  trust  In  us.  To  abandon  them 
now  would  risk  a  massacre  that  would  shock 
and  dismay  everyone  In  the  world  who  values 
human  life."  President  Nixon,  May,  1969 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam  has  already  become  either 
a  war  casualty  or  a  refugee.*  This  staggering 
amount  of  war  misery  will  only  grow  under 
NUon's  Vietnamization  Program.  The  strat- 
egy of  more  military  aid  for  the  present  nar- 
rowly based,  right-wing  Saigon  government, 
by  removing  the  pressure  on  the  Saigon  re- 
gime for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 
and  exacerbating  divisions  within  Vietnam- 
ese society,  both  increases  the  chances  for 
a  future  bloodbath  and  allows  the  everyday 
bloodbath  to  continue.  Although  American 
deaths  are  admittedly  now  declining,  the 
total  number  of  South  Vietnamese  casual- 
ties remains  the  same.  The  extension  of  the 
war  Into  Cambodia,  coupled  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's apparent  unwillingness  to 
press  for  a  negotiated  compromise  settle- 
ment, suggest  anything  but  consideration 
for  the  value  of  hiunan  life. 

If  Americans  were  made  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  dally  toll  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilian  and  military  dead  and  wotmded.  the 
hoUownees  of  the  bloodbath  theory  would 
l)e  immediately  apparent  to  them.  But  the 
public  has  had  little  exposure  to  these  facts. 
We  constantly  hear  precise  statistics  on  the 
numbers  of  weapons  captured,  tons  of  rice 
destroyed,  and  enemy  killed,  but  a  serious 
listing  of  civilian  war  casualties — the  crucial 
component  of  the  dally  bloodbath — has  al- 
ways somehow  been  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  U.S.  and  Saigon  goverrmiente. 

Official  civilian  war  casualty  statistics  are 
filled  with  glaring  omissions.  As  far  back  as 
December,  1967.  the  head  of  AID  medical 
programs  In  South  Vietnam  estimated  that 
the  number  of  civilian  casualties  were  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  ^proximately  100,000  a 
year.  76,000  injiired  and  approximately 
24.000  civilians  killed  outright  or  dying  be- 
fore they  could  reach  medical  facilities.  This 
in  Itself  was  a  more  than  100%  Increase  over 
official  estimates.' 

But  sadly  the  story  does  not  end  there. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  sub- 
sequently visited  approximately  32  of  the  43 
South  Vietnamese  provinces  and  discovered 
that  even  the  AID  statistics  for  the  number 
of  clvlUan  casualties,  based  on  civilians 
treated  as  Inpatients  at  provincial  hospitals, 
was  underestimated  because  several  hospitals 
were  not  reporting  and  those  who  did  report 
often  understated  the  figures  from  10  to  50 
percent.  Further,  the  number  of  outpatients 
and  those  treated  at  village  or  hamlet  facili- 
ties added  an  additional  100.000  casualties  per 
year  (although  some  are  not  of  a  serious 
nature) .  Using  the  AID  chief  medical  officers 
estimate  of  24.000  civilians  killed  outright  or 
d>ing  before  they  could  reach  medical  facili- 
ties, the  total  estimate  of  civilian  casualties 
was  approximately  175.000  for  1967.« 

Within  the  last  twelve  months  the  total 
number  of  officially  reported  casualties, 
ClvlUan  and  combatant,  has  been  40  percent 
higher  than  the  1967  pre-Tet  offensive 
sutlstlcs.  Unless  reporting  methods  have  Im- 


>  1970  graduate,  Dickinson  College.  Plrst- 
year  student,  Vlllanova  Law  School.  This 
paper  Is  a  portion  of  a  larger  study,  not  yet 
completed,  questioning  the  entire  theoretical 
basis  of  the  "bloodbath"  argument. 


»  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  HeuT- 
ings  on  Civilian  Casualty,  Social  Welfare 
and  Refugee  Problems  in  South  Vietnam, 
91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  1  (Committee  Print. 
1969). 

•See  116  Cong.  R«c.  S17510  (dally  ed.,  Dec. 
22,  1969).  All  civilian  casualty  figures  are 
based  on  estimates  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee cm  Refugees,  the  only  government 
body  to  undertake  an  in-depth  study  of  this 
problon. 
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proved  enormously  since  1967,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  intensity  of  the  war  during 
President  Nixon's  Vietnamization  Program 
has  been  greater  than  the  pre-Tet  levels, 
producing  within  the  past  year  well  ever 
200.000  killed  or  wounded  civilians. 

The  official  United  States  mlllUry  casualty 
rate  Is  one  killed  for  every  6  or  7  wounded. 
The  civilian  ratio  must  be  much  greater,  since 
death  Is  far  more  probable  for  the  Innocent 
noncombatant  who  has  minimal  access  to 
surgical  and  anesthesia  capablUty,  an  ade- 
quate blood  bank,  or  rapid  tranqM>rt  to 
medical  facilities. 

Thus  after  careful  study,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees  recently  concluded 
that  approximately  60.000  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians had  died  from  May.  1969-April  1970 
alone."  Add  to  this  United  States,  South 
Vietnamese,  and  other  allied  combat  deaths 
and  total  non-communist  fatalities  equal  at 
least  90.000  for  one  year.  (May,  1969-AprU 
1970) .  This  figure  provides  an  Illuminating 
comparison  with  the  Administration's  often- 
quoted  Rand  Corporation  study,  which  pre- 
dicted that  approximately  100.000  might  be 
executed  after  a  Communist  takeover  In  the 
South. 

The  Rand  prediction  Is  difficult  to  accept. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  that  study: 

( 1 )  Assvimed  that  the  Communists  could 
win  total  victory  in  the  South  when  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army's  strength  is  placed 
at  1,250,000.  (To  admit  such  a  possibility 
is  to  admit  the  failtire  of  the  Vietnamization 
Program.) 

(2)  Was  in  general  agreement  with  the 
Administration's  view  of  the  events  follow- 
ing the  Communist  takeover  In  the  North 
and  the  Hue  occupation,  which  have  been 
subject  to  serious  dispute  by  many  critics: 

(3)  Did  not  consider  the  Impact  of  strong 
thlrd-coimtry  or  International  controls  on  a 
peace  settlement:  and 

(4)  Did  not  accoimt  tot  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  provide  a  political  evacuee  program. 

However,  even  If  one  does  accept  this 
figure,  U  the  war  continues  at  Its  present 
rate,  during  the  period  between  now  and 
election  time  1972: 

ClvUlan  deaths  alone  wlU  be  over  100,000. 

Non -communist  Vietnamese  deaths  (com- 
batant and  civilian  combined)  will  be  twice 
that  number. 

Total  war  deaths  will  be  almost  five  times 
that  number. 

Non-communist  Vietnamese  dead  and 
wovmded  will  be  over  700,000. 

Total  Vietnamese  dead  and  wovmded  will 
be  1,400.000. 

These  figures  take  no  accoimt  of  the 
400.000  who  will  become  refugees  and  the 
substantial  but  difficult  to  estimate  Cam- 
bodian and  Laotian  casualties. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  a  significant 
change  in  this  death  and  casualty  rate. 
The  decline  in  American  casualties  has  led 
us  to  believe  that  the  war  has  been  "winding 
down,"  when  in  fact  there  has  been  no  such 
turn  of  events.  Excepting  the  abnormally 
high  death  rate  during  the  year  of  the  Tet 
offensive.  South  Vietnamese  casualties 
reached  their  high  mark  under  the  Viet- 
namization Program  In  1969.  The  first  half 
of  1970  indicates  a  similar  trend. 

The  President's  bloodbath  theory  Is  there- 
fore a  tragically  ironic  Justification  for  con- 
tinuing the  war.  We  are  presently  destroying 
the  Vietnamese  people  In  order  to  save  them, 
at  a  cost  of  40  mllUon  dollars  a  day.  No 
speculation  about  a  future  "bloodbath,"  even 
If  the  Rand  figures  were  to  be  accepted  at 
face  value,  should  obscure  the  fact  that  a 
far  more  massive  bloodbath  is  presently 
occurring  in  Vietnam.  Contrary  to  the  Presl- 
dents  statement  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper,  the  value  of  human  lite  seems 


•Staff  Memorandum,  Subcommittee  files. 
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STATE  DEMCXRATIC  PARTIES  SUP- 
PORT AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE 
WAR  AND  EARLY  WITHDRAWAL 
OP  AMERICAN  FORCES  FROM 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  Parties  in  at  least  eight 
States  have,  in  the  past  few  months,  de- 
clared their  support  for  the  amendment 
to  end  the  war  and  an  early  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  which  I  sponsor  with 
23  other  Senators.  Other  State  Demo- 
cratic Parties  may  also  have  taken  posi- 
tions on  the  amendment  of  which  I  am 
not  aware. 

The  eight  States  are:  Maine.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Nebraska.  North  Carolina, 
New  York.  South  Dakota.  Utah,  and 
Washington.  In  SouUi  Dakota,  the  party 
specifically  commended  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  both  poUtical  parties  who  seek  to 
reassert  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  while  affirming  the  need 
for  presidential  flexibUity,  and  It  en- 
dorsed the  February  1970  position  of  the 
National  Democratic  Policy  Council. 
The  New  York  statement  Issued  frran  a 
special  party  convocation. 

The  amendment  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  by  a  fixed  dead- 
line are  not  a  partisan  matter.  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  support  the 
amendment:  citizens  across  the  coimtry 
in  both  political  parties  have  spoken  out 
for  it.  But  it  is  indicative  of  the  impor- 
tance and  urgency  of  the  issue  that  State 
Democratic  Parties,  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  organizational  activities,  have  taken 
the  time  to  put  their  position  on  the 
record. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  those  State 
Democratic  Parties  which  have  spoken 
out.  I  urge  that  all  Americans  who  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  to  set  a  fixed 
deadline  for  the  safe  and  secure  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Indo- 
china act  now  to  let  their  Senators  know 
how  they  feel  as  we  approach  the  vote 
on  this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con 
sent  that  the  resolutio: 
which  I  have  received^be  placed 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob, 
tions  were  ordered  to  pe  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mains  I>eicocbatic  PastI 
Mat  16, 1970 

rOKEICN  POLICT 


2.  The  most  Important  Immediate  objec- 
tive of  American  foreign  poUcy  must  be  to 
terminate  our  nation's  military  involvement 
in  Southeast  AsU.  and  the  first  priority  dur- 
ing the  process  of  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
is  to  sectire  a  complete  exchange  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  In  Indochina. 

We  endorse  the  peace  plan  contained  in 
the  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Ed  Muskle 
In  the  United  States  Senate  on  May  11,  1970, 
and  enUtled  "Declaring  a  PoUcy  for  Peace 
in  Indochina".  The  resolution  follows: 

"Whereas  de-esc&latlon  of  the  flghttng. 
withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  from  In- 
dochina, and  Intensive  efforts  at  negotia- 
tions are  the  only  routes  to  peace  in  South- 
east Asia:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica seeks  a  peaceful  resolution  of  Its  differ- 
ences with  North  Vietnam,  and  that  United 
States  policy  encourage  peace  among  all  the 
peoples  of  Indochina  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  this   Resolution:    (a)    the  United  States 
Immediately  withdraw  all  Its  military  forces 
from  and  cease  military  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia; (b)  United  States  bombing  of  targets 
in  North  Vietnam  be  stopped  henceforth; 
(c)    the  United  States  seek  an  immediate, 
standstill  cease  flre  In  Vietnam  and  other 
areas  in  Indochina;    (d)   the  United  States 
government  declare  that  aU  Its  forces  and 
military  personnel  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Indochina  In  a  specified  time,  not  to  exceed 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  Resolution;    (e)    the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  Paris  Vietnam  Peace  talks 
be  strengthened  with  negotiators  empowered 
and  directed  to  seek  an  agreement  to  facili- 
tate the  formulation  of  a  political  settle- 
ment  m   South   Vietnam;    (f)    the   United 
States  encourage  a  conference  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  governments  of  East  Asia  or 
other  appropriate  International  sponsorship 
to  provide  for  discussions  among  all  the  vari- 
ous   governments    and    political    groups    in 
South  Vietnam  and  In  Indochina   for  the 
purpose  of  resolving  their  political  differ- 
ences;   and    (g)    the   United   States   pledge 
technical   and  economic  assistance  for  the 
reconstruction    and    economic   development 
of  the  war-ravaged  regions  of  Indochina  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  (a)  the  Senate  express  Its 
support,  and  urge  the  President  to  develop 
a  plan,  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  United 
States  military  personnel  from  Indochina, 
such  withdrawal  to  be  completed  In  not  more 
than  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  adop- 
tion of  this  Resolution;  and  (b)  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Relations  submit  to  the  Senate 
by  July  15.  1970,  appropriate  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, including  but  not  limited  to 
restrictions  on  military  expenditures  in  Indo- 
china, to  Implement  the  objectives  of  this 
Resolution.  I 

We  also  endorse  the  amendment  offered'tn 
the  United  States  Senate  on  May  2.  1970  by 
Senators  Ooodell,  Hatfield,  Hughes,  McOovem 
and  Cranston,  as  embodying  an  approach  de- 
signed to  Implement  that  Declaration. 
The  Amendment  Is  as  follows : 
Section  A:  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have 
declared  war.  no  part  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  expended  in  Vietnam  after  December 
1970.  for  any  other  purpose  arising  from 
military  conflict  provided  that  funds  may  be 
expended  as  required  for  the  safe  and  system- 
atic withdrawal  of  all  United  States  military 
operations,  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  In  amounts  and  for  purposes 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress,  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the  arrangement  of 
asvlum  for  Vietnamese  who  might  be  physi- 
cally endangered  by  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  military  personnel  from  Vietnam  shall 
be  completed  no  later  than  June  30. 1971.  un- 
less  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  ap- 
proves a  finding  by  the  President  that  addi- 
tional stated  period  of  time  is  required  to 
Insure  the  safety  of  such  personnel  during 
the  withdrawal  process. 

Section  B:  Unless  Congress  shall  have  de- 
clared war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall 
be  expended  after  December  31,  1970.  to 
furnish  to  Laos  any  military  advisors,  or  to 
support  military  operations  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  country  In  or 
over  Laos. 

Section  C:  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have 
declared  war.  no  part  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  expended,  after  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  furnish  to  Cam- 
bodia any  defense  articles  of  any  mUltary 
assistance  of  military  advisors,  or  to  support 


military  operations  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  In  or 
over  Cambodia. 


Rksohjtion  To  End  thk  Wab  Appbovbd  by 

TKK     NOBTH     CAaOLINA     STATE     DEMOCKATIC 

Pabtt  in  Convention,  Raleioh.  JtJLT  14. 
1970 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  Is 
more  essential  to  the  best  Interests  of  this 
country,  this  state,  and  this  nation  than  a 
military  victory  in  Vietnam  or  the  support  of 
the  present  government  In  South  Vietnam: 
Be  Is  resolved  that  we,  the  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  support  the  Amendment  to  End 
the  War.  U.S.  Senate  #609,  sponsored  by 
Senators  McOovem,  Hatfield,  OoodeU.  Cran- 
ston, Hughes,  and  others;  and  be  It  further 
resolved  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the  State 
Democratic  Convention  convey  our  concern 
about  the  war  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  North  CaroUna  and  to  the  Congressional 
delegation  from  North  Carolina.  The  Amend- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

(a)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  de- 
clared war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  expended  in  Vietnam  after  Decem- 
ber, 1970,  for  any  purpose  arising  from  mili- 
tary conflict;  Provided  that  fimds  may  be 
expended  as  required  for  the  ^fe  and  sys- 
tematic withdrawal  of  all  United  States  mili- 
tary j)ersonnel,  the  termination  of  United 
States  military  operations,  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  in  amounts  and 
for  purposes  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the 
arrangement  of  asylum  for  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces,  and  Further 
Provided,  that  the  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  military  personnel  from  Vietnam  shall 
be  completed  no  later  than  June  30,  1971, 
unless  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  ap- 
proves a  finding  by  the  President  that  an 
additional  stated  period  of  time  U  required 
to  Insure  the  safety  of  such  personnel  during 
the  withdrawal  process. 

(b)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  de- 
clared war,  no  part  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  expended  after  December  31.  1970. 
to  furnish  Laos  any  military  advisors,  or  to 
support  any  military  operations  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  In  or  over  Laos. 

(c)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  have  de- 
clared war,  no  ^art  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  expended,  after  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  fur- 
nish Cambodia  any  defense  article  or  any 
mUltary  assistance  or  military  advisors,  or 
to  support  mUltary  operations  by  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  or  any  other  country 
In  or  over  Cambodia. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "defense  article"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  imder  section  644 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Resolutions  fob  the  New  Yobk  Democeatic 
Convocation,  Mat  20,  1970 
We  Democrats,  assembled  In  this  special 
convocation  to  consider  the  crisis  of  ex- 
panded American  involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia,  proclaim  our  determination  to  make 
the  American  system  work  successfully,  to 
make  our  government  and  the  Democratic 
Party  responsive  to  our  people's  needs,  to 
restore  the  dialogue  essential  to  democracy's 
well-being,  to  move  by  every  legal  and  effec- 
tive means  to  end  the  violence  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  make  the  Democratic  Party 
of  New  York  a  powerful  mstrument  to  re- 
store domestic  tranquility  and  to  end  the 
war  In  Indochina  now. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives: 


1.  We  unequivocally  denounce  the  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia,  the  imder-cover  war  In 
Laos,  and  the  resumption  of  bombing  In 
North  Vlet-Nam.  We  caU  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  announce  that  aU 
United  States  forces  will  be  removed  im- 
mediately from  any  combat  role  anywhere 
m  Indochina,  and  that  all  United  States 
military  personnel  will  be  out  of  Indochina 
by  the  end  of  1971,  appropriate  provision 
bavmg  been  made  for  their  safe  withdrawal 
and  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war. 

2.  We  pledge  our  full  support  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Church-Cooper  and  McOov- 
ern-Hatfield  amendments  in  the  Senate  and 
the  adoption  of  their  coimterpart.  HJl.  1000. 
m  the  House  of  Representatives;  we  ask  that 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  New  York 
Congressional  Delegation  publicly  commit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  H.R.  1000  and 
other  appropriate  legislative  efforts  to  end 
the  war;  and  we  caU  upon  the  Congress  to 
reassert  Its  constitutional  mandate  to  con- 
trol American  involvement  In  foreign  wars. 

3.  We  call  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  demand  the  release  of  and 
offer  Immediate  sanctuary  to  the  hundreds 
of  prisoners  now  langtUshlng  In  the  dungeons 
of  South  Vlet-Nam  whose  only  crime  has 
been  support  of  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

4.  We  call  for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief 
United  States  negotiator  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  who  will  have  the  confidence  of 
the  Congressional  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees so  that  Americans  may  be  assured  that 
their  view  of  an  honorable  agreement  Is  be- 
ing explored  to  end  the  war. 

5.  We  welcome  the  young,  both  as  mem- 
bers and  critics  of  our  Party.  We  welcome 
their  creative  dissent,  the  honesty  of  their 
dissatisfaction,  and  their  commitment  of 
personal  energy  to  the  election  of  candidates 
who  refiect  their  hopes  and  ideals.  We  en- 

^   >  dorse  The  National  Petition  Drive  organized 

^  by  student  groups  throughout  the  State  and 

urge  all  Democratic  candidates,  leaders,  and 
organizations,  to  support  actively  this  effort. 

6.  We  ask  for  an  honest  effort  by  aU  citi- 
zens and  groups  to  hear  the  opinions  and 
arguments  that  divide  us,  to  avoid  violence 
against  person  and  property,  and  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  flag  as  a  partisan  symbol  rep- 
resenting the  superior  patriotism  of  either 
side. 

7.  We  recognize  the  heroic  valor  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Indochina  war,  and  we  call  upon  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  to  provide  generously 
for  the  supp<»t  of  the  bereaved  families  of 
the  dead,  and  for  the  medical  care  of  the 
wounded  and  disabled;  and  we  further  ask 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  make  regular  periodic  visits  to 
veterans'  installations  where  the  American 
wounded  are  cared  for  to  make  certain  that 
the  Nation's  obligation  to  these  victims  of 
the  war  Is  fulfilled. 

8.  We  beUeve  that  International  commit- 
ments that  directly  affect  the  security  and 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
seriously  undermined  by  our  Involvement  In 
Indochina.  In  calling  for  the  Immediate  end 
to  American  military  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china, we  reject  the  counsel  of  isolationism 
and  reafflirm  our  legitimate  International 
commitments. 

9.  We  call  upon  government  on  every  level 
to  recognize  the  Increasing  despair  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  as  their  pleas  for  social 
Justice  are  met  with  attitudes  of  benign 
neglect  and  violent  repression;  and  In  de- 
mand that  the  Democratic  Party  of  New 
York,  in  the  voice  and  action  of  Its  office 
holders,  candidates,  and  leaders  place  the 
imperative  of  social  Justice  at  the  top  of  the 
American  agenda. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  its  national 
leadership  have  a  major  reeponslblUty  for 
the  tragic  American  Involvement  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  We  wlU  not  fulflU  our  req>onslbUlty  to 


the  future  of  our  Nation,  to  our  Party  or 
to  ourselves  by  rationalizing  past  mistakes 
or  toleraUng  their  repetition.  We  speak  today 
as  Democrats  to  make  oxir  political  institu- 
tions respond  to  the  urgent  need  for  peace 
In  xmr  land.  We  speak  today  as  Americans 
In  calling  for  the  end— NOW — to  a  war  that 
has  no  national  purpose  and  that  Is  mor- 
ally, politically,  economlcaUy  and  mUitarlly 
wrong. 

The     1970     Utah     Democbattc     Platform: 

Government  in  a  Changing  America 

indochina   and   militart   spending 

The  expanding  war  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  of 
deep  concern  to  the  Democratic  Party.  It  has 
torn  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Involved  Asian 
nations.  With  a  nation  In  economic  and 
social  turmoil,  military  might  does  not 
guarantee  security,  either  within  or  without. 
We  urge:  The  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
mUltary  personnel  from  Southeast  Asia.  In 
such  a  way  that  it  does  not  endanger  their 
security.  We  should  not  forget  nor  abandon 
otir  servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war. 
We  should  endeavor  to  secure  international 
supervision  to  Insure  the  safety  of  the  Asian 
people. 

We  urge  that  the  military  budget  be  re- 
duced drastically.  Although  not  opposed  to 
continued  research,  we  urge  a  suspension  m 
deployment  of  A.B.M.  and  MJ.R.V.  systems; 
a  further  cutback  In  military  assistance  and 
troop  commitments  to  other  nations,  and  a 
planned  conversion  of  defense  Industries  to 
civilian  needs.  There  should  be  simultane- 
ous emphasis  on  arms  limitations  talks  and 
diplomatic  negotiations  for  peace. 

REsoLtrnoN  No.  12  of  South  Dakota  State 

Democratic    Convention,     Mitchell,    S. 

Dak..  Jtjlt  17. 1970 

Whereas,  the  South  Dakota  I>emocratlc 
Party  takes  notice  of  the  reasons  which 
prompted  this  nation's  active  military  In- 
volvement In  substantial  force  In  Viet  Nam 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

Whereas,  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
cost  thousands  of  American  lives,  bllUons  In 
tax  dollars,  and  has  eroded  our  national 
spirit  and  divided  our  people  In  a  way  not 
seen  In  this  country  since  the  Civil  War, 

Whereas,  without  commenting  directly  on 
the  validity  and  rationale  of  those  deci- 
sions It  Is  now  clear  that  the  war  has  been 
unnecessarily  prolonged,  and 

Whereas,  we  acknowledge  the  effort  to  re- 
assert the  constitutional  responslbUlty  of  the 
Congress  In  policy  matters  of  this  kind  and 
affirm  the  need  for  presidential  flexlbUtty 
within  this  constitutional  responsibility  to 
defend  our  nation.  We  commend  those 
thoughtftil  members  of  both  political  par- 
ties who  have  directed  and  Inspired  these 
meaningful  Congressional  efforts. 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
South  Dakota  Democratic  Party  endorses 
and  supports  the  position  of  the  National 
Democratic  Policy  CouncU.  Text  of  position 
statement : 

n.  international  affairs 

Despite  the  Administration's  claims  of 
progress,  Vietnam  remains  our  most  urgent 
overseas  problem  and  our  most  divisive  and 
bitter  domestic  one.  Our  national  interests 
require  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  be  brought 
to  a  dose  at  the  earliest  practical  moment. 
The  loss  of  life,  the  division  of  resources  from 
critical  domestic  needs,  and  the  disunity  of 
our  country  must  be  ended. 

The  withdrawal  of  some  U.S.  troops  Is  a 
desirable  first  step  and  we  support  this  de- 
cision. But  future  VS.  decisions,  affecting 
American  Uvee  and  resources,  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  either  North  Vietnamese  or 
South  Vietnamese  actions.  Our  schedule  of 
withdrawal  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  progress  of  the  Paris  peace  talks,  the  level 


of  violence,  or  the  progress  of  ao-caUed  Vlet- 
namlzation.  It  should  depend  primarily  upon 
the  Interests  and  poUcy  of  the  United  States. 
That  Interest  and  that  policy  require  a  firm 
and  imequlvocal  commitment  to  j;he  Ameri- 
can people  that  all  U.S.  forfcea^wlll'  be  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  in  accordance  with  a 
definite  schedule.  We  see  no  reason  why  this 
withdrawal  should  nov  be  completed  within 
eighteen  months.  Such  a  withdrawal  can 
be  accelerated  by  efforts  to  create  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  a  peaceful  political 
settlement. 

The  1970  Washington  State  Democratic 
Platform 

i.  bx7ilsing  for  world  feacr 
1.  We  urge  removal  of  all  VS.  Troops — 
combat,  support  and  advisory — from  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  in  Indochina  in  keeping  with 
the  terms  of  the  McGovern-Hatfieid  Senate 
Amendment  #609,  which  says,  among  other 
things,  that  unless  the  Congress  shall  have 
declared  war.  no  funds  shall  be  expended  In 
Vietnam  after  December  31,  1970,  except  as 
required  for  the  safe  and  systematic  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  military  personnel,  and 
that  the  withdrawal  of  personnel  shall  be 
completed  no  later  than  June  30,  1971,  unless 
Congress  approves  an  additional  period  c^ 
time  to  Insure  the  safety  of  personnel  during 
the  withdrawal  process. 


AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR- 
ASYLUM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war  deals  specifi- 
cally with  whatever  fears  remain  about 
the  possibihty  that  there  might  be  politi- 
cal reprisals  in  Vietnam  following  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 

Where  this  single  issue  is  concerned, 
we  propose  a  serious  search,  in  combina- 
tion with  other  nations,  for  asylum  for 
South  Vietnamese  who  might  be  endan- 
gered. The  amendment  leaves  ample  time 
for  such  efforts. 

Some  may  find  this  plan  unsatis- 
factory. I  emphasize  that  it  is  no  more 
than  a  suggestion,  and  an  assurance  that 
whatever  funds  are  required  will  be  avail- 
able both  before  and  after  withdrawal. 
It  supports  any  Initiatives  the  President 
might  want  to  make.  He  could  pursue 
other  means  as  well. 

We  cannot  fail  to  note  that  this  vp- 
proach  stands  against  a  policy  under 
which  we  are  literally  guaranteed  that 
thousands  of  innocent  South  Vietnamese 
will  be  slaughtered.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands win  suffer  grievous  injury.  The 
decimation  of  the  Vietnamese  country- 
side by  bombs  and  defoliants  will  con- 
tinue. Still  more  will  be  added  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Vietnamese  refugees  whose 
homes  and  villages  have  been  wiped  out 

If  we  are  concerned  about  a  bloodbath, 
the  choice  between  our  amendment  and 
the  President's  program  could  not  be 
more  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  two  Washington  attor- 
neys. Charles  Hill  and  Frank  Lloyd,  have 
prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress 
a  two-part  study  which  carefully  ex- 
amines the  so-called  bloodbath  theory 
and  then  amplifies  on  the  steps  which 
might  be  taken  to  arrange  asylum.  I  con- 
mend  this  study  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  emd  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobd, 

as  follows: 

Th«  Administration '8  "Bloodbath"  Spbci«»: 

a  rsbuttal  and  program  for  prevention 

(By  Ch*rie«  E.  HUl '   and  FraxUc  W.  Uoyd. 

in') 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion haa  constructed  and  evaluated  to  the 
forefront  of  its  arguments  In  support  of  the 
existing  Vietnam  policy  the  contention  that 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  under 
a  specified  timetable  would  result  In  a 
"bloodbath"  of  Vietnamese  citizens,  both  of- 
ficials and  clvlllana.  by  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces.  Most  recently,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew  raised  the  "bloodbath"  spectre 
In  an  August  17  speech  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Convention  In  Miami  Beach, 
stating  that  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  would  result  In  the  "collapse  of  the 
Government,  chaos  In  the  country — ulti- 
mately the  kind  of  Communism  that  literally 
decimated  the  civilian  population  of  Hue  In 
the  Tet  offensive". 

In  support  of  Its  predictions,  the  Admin- 
istration has  consistently  cited  two  recent 
studies — one  by  a  government  employee,  the 
other  by  a  consultant  under  government 
contract — dealing  with  the  subject  of  Viet 
Cong  "repression".  These  are  "The  Viet  Cong 
Strategy  of  Terror"  (1970).  by  Douglas  Pike, 
a  USIA  employee,  and  "Viet  Cong  Repression 
and  Its  Implications  for  the  Future"  ( 1970 ) . 
a  report  prepared  for  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  by  Stephen  T.  Hoemer  of 
the  Raud  Corporation. 

The  purpose  of  this  ptaper  la  twofold:  first, 
to  detail  arguments  in  rebuttal  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's contention  that  a  "bloodbath" 
Is  Inevitable,  and,  secondly,  to  set  forth  In 
detail  those  mejisures  and  relevant  past  ex- 
periences which  might  be  drawn  upon,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  to  prevent  a  "bloodbath"  If 
the  Administration  truly  bellevee  that  this 
^ectre  can  become  a  reality.  Since  many 
authors  have  dealt  at  length  with  the  first 
point,  the  primary  focus  of  this  paper  will  be 
on  the  issue  the  Administration  has  as  yet 
r«fused  to  deal  with — the  nature  of  those 
provisions  and  institutions  relevant  and 
necessary  to  Insure  Vietnamese  asylum  and 
resettlement.  In  this  country  or  abroad. 
I.  ributtai,  to  ths  "buxjdbath"  aroumznt 

Detailed  rebuttal  to  the  Administration's 
"bloodbath"  argument  and  a  critique  of  the 
basic  studies  on  which  It  is  founded  is  con- 
tained in  D.  Oareth  Porter  and  Len  E.  Ack- 
lands  "Viet  Nam:  The  Bloodbath  Argument". 
ChTistian  Century  (November  5,  1969).  and 
Charles  P.  Shlrkey's  "Vietnamese  War  Casual- 
ties and  Implications  for  U.S.  Policy",  pub- 
lished by  the  Congress  of  Young  ProfesslonaU 
for  Political  Action,  as  well  as  several  other 
articles  cited  below.  Bather  than  reconstruct 
In  detail  the  arguments  made  In  these  arti- 
cles, this  part  will  only  provide  a  brief  sum- 
mary and  citations  to  those  resources.  This 
section  will  first  analyze  the  historical  events 
and  sources  relied  upon  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  support  Its  thesis;  it  wUl  then  sum- 
marize the  positive  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  by  various  commentators  to  rebut 
this  position. 

Analogy  to  Events  in  North  Vietnam  from 
1954  to  1957.  The  Administration  has  relied 
heavily  upon  the  alleged  assassination  of 
50.000  persons  in  North  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
the  Imprisonment  and  later  death  of  'hun- 
dreds of  thousands"  of  others.  In  retaliation 
for  their  pre- 1964  activities  and  In  the 
course  of  Hanoi's  consolidation  of  power,  to 
support  Its  argument.  To  the  contrary,  how- 
ever. It  appears  that  It  was  the  Dlem  regime 
that  in  fact  indulged  most  heavily  in  acts 
of  political  reprisal  In  the  po9t-1954  era, 
while  the  Hanoi  Oovernment  acted  with  gr«at 
restraint  In  this  regard.  As  pointed  out  in 
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articles  by  George  McT.  Kahln »  and  Thomas 
Wicker,*  only  19  complaints  were  lodged 
with  the  International  Control  Commission 
against  North  Vietnam  during  the  period 
1954-56,  while  more  than  200  complaints  were 
filed  against  the  Dlem  regime.  Furthermore, 
while  the  ICC  found  no  difficulty  In  Investi- 
gating complaints  In  the  North,  It  was  con- 
sistently obstructed  In  the  South.  In  early 
1957  It  was  barred  by  Dlem  from  further 
efforts  to  pursue  allegations.  Involving  over 
1000  Incidents,  against  his  regime.  In  addi- 
tion. It  Is  well  documented  that  between 
1954  and  1960  over  48.000  alleged  Commu- 
nists were  arrested  In  South  Vietnam,  many 
of  whom  doubtless  perished  during  their 
Imprisonment.' 

The  Administration  also  has  made  con- 
stant reference  to  the  large  number  of 
Catholics  In  the  South,  many  of  whom  left 
the  North  In  1954.  and  has  clearly  Inferred 
that  Catholics  would  be  placed  In  particular 
Jeopardy  by  a  United  States  military  with- 
drawal. As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Clark 
Clifford*  and  Tran  Van  Dlnh.'  only  about 
half  the  Catholics  in  North  Vietnam  moved 
south  and  those  remaining  experienced  no 
particular  discriminatory  treatment,  much 
less  reprisals,  at  the  hands  of  the  Hanoi 
Government.  Tliere  are  presently  approxi- 
mately an  equal  number  of  Catholics  In 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  Catholics  hold 
prominent  positions  In  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front." 

Deaths  in  Connection  With  the  Land  Re- 
form Program  and  Consequent  Peasant  Re- 
volt. The  deaths  In  North  Vietnam  during 
the  period  from  1954  to  1957,  to  which  the 
Administration  has  alluded,  actually  took 
place  in  connection  with  Hanoi's  efforts  to 
mobilize  the  local  peasantry  and  redistribute 
to  peasants  land  held  by  landowners,  not  as 
planned  reprisal  for  pre-1954  activities  nor  to 
eliminate  potential  opposition  and  consoli- 
date control.  Most  reliable  sources  place  the 
number  killed  at  10.000  to  15.000.  although 
some  sources  claim  as  high  as  50,000  deaths. 
There  Is  no  reliable  source  that  supports 
President  Nixon's  contention  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  50,000  Individuals  killed  di- 
rectly, hundreds  of  thousands"  of  persons 
died  In  work  campw.*  More  Importantly,  many 
of  the  excesses  committed  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  the  free  reign  given  to  peasants 
and  local  cadres  during  the  period  and,  by 
mld-1956.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  apparently  recog- 
nized the  mistake  that  wfta  being  made, 
halted  the  program  and  took  corrective  ac- 
tion.>•  Richard  Bamet  reports  that  officials 
In  Hanoi  seem  fully  cognizant  of  the  damage 
that  was  done  and  are  resolved  not  to  repeat 
this  experience  In  the  South."  Finally.  D. 
Gareth  Porter  maintains  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  land  reform  program  was  In  large 
part  a  response  to  the  pressure  on  the  land 
posed  by  a  sizable  landless  population  and 
that  this  underlying  pressure  does  not  exist 
in  the  South." 

Col.  Tran  Van  Dac's  Estimate.  Pike  refers 
to  the  assessment  by  Col.  Tran  Van  Dae,  the 
highest-ranking  Communist  defector,  that 
three  million  South  Vietnamese  are  on  the 
Communist  "blood-debt  list."  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  numerous  conunentators,  this 
comment  was  made  after  the  "blood-bath" 
argument  was  elevated  to  a  prominent  "posi- 
tion by  the  Administration  and  is  completely 
Inconsistent  with  Col.  Dac's  detailed  state- 
ment made  a  year  earlier  that  individuals  on 
such  lists  would  be  imprisoned,  sent  to  con- 
centration camps  for  re-education,  or  simply 
"carefully  watched."  •» 

Analogy  to  Hue.  Pike's  prediction  that  a 
major  "bloodbath"  would  follow  a  "decisive" 
Communist  takeover  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
based  upon  his  assessment  of  events  at  Hue 
during  the  Tet  offensive.  Initially,  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Pike's  reconstruction  of 
events  (i.e.,  that  a  small  percentage  of  the 
blacklist  killings  took  place  during  the  ini- 
tial occupation  stage,  that  roughly  3,000  In- 


dividuals were  kUIed  during  the  second  phase 
of  the  occupation  when  Communists  em- 
barked upon  an  effort  at  consolidation  and 
"social  reconstruction",  and  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Individuals — over  3.000 — were  killed 
during  the  withdrawal  stage  In  an  effort  to 
eliminate  witnesses  who  could  prevent  the 
Viet  Cong  structure  from  again  going  under- 
ground)" Is  directly  refuted  by  Stephen 
Hosmer,  author  of  the  RAND  study.  Hosmer 
not  only  foxind  the  Communist  activity  at 
Hue  (which  he  estimated  resulted  In  rough- 
ly 3,000  deaths  as  opposed  to  Pike's  more 
than  6,000)  inconsistent  with  the  normal  ap- 
plication of  terror  by  the  Viet  Cong,  but  esti- 
mated that  the  bulk  of  the  deaths  probably 
resulted  from  action  taken  by  Communist 
soldiers,  rather  than  political  cadres.  He  as- 
sumes the  likelihood  of  a  general  breakdown 
In  discipline  under  the  strain  of  battle  and 
also  relies  upon  a  document  that  Indicates 
that  many  of  the  deaths  may  have  resulted 
from  the  difficulty  In  handUng  POW's  In  the 
Intensified  fighting  and  under  the  pressures 
of  gradual  withdrawal."  In  addition  to  the 
general  objection  that  PUe's  reconstruction 
Is  lacking  In  essential  documentation  (as 
opposed  to  the  generally  high  level  of  docu- 
mentation In  the  Hoemer  report) ,  If  not  also 
In  reasoned  analysis.  It  has  been  argued  by 
many  commentators  that  the  bulk  of  the 
deaths  appear  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
midst  of  the  Intense  fighting  after  the  as- 
sault on  the  Citadel  and  that  most  of  the 
bodies  IdenUfied  are  those  of  soldiers  and 
police." 

Pike  and  Hoamer  Reports  in  General." 
Several  additional  points  should  be  made  In 
regard  to  these  two  reports.  Pike  states,  as 
a  qualification  to  his  prediction  of  a  poet- 
withdrawal  "bloodbath",  that  It  appUes  If 
the  Communists  "win  decisively  (and  the 
key  word  Is  decisively)  ..."  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Charles  Shlrkey  {supra  at  8) 
a  United  States  withdrawal  would  leave  a 
South  Vietnamese  mlUtary  force  of  over 
1,250,000  men  to  face  a  combined  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  force  of  UtUe  more 
than  200,000.  Unless  the  Administration's 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  is  a  clear  hoax, 
bearing  no  hopaof  success,  it  would  appear 
that  a  "decl&lvS'^sPf'D^"'^***^*  victory  should 
not  come  about.^^jarthermore.  Pike  main- 
tains that  the  largest  number  of  deaths  at 
Hue  were  brought  aSout  during  the  Com- 
munist efforts  to  eliminate  potential  wit- 
nesses to  the  Viet  Cong  undergroimd  net- 
work. TTiere  would,  of  course,  be  no  such 
Incentive  In  the  event  of  a  Communist  take- 
over, thus  extrapolation  based  upon  Pike's 
5,000  death  figure  is  whoUy  Inappropriate. 
The  Hosmer  study  Itself  provides  cony)el- 
Ung  arguments  undercutting  the  Adminis- 
tration's "bloodbath"  spectre.  Hosmer  (p.  36t 
stresses  the  restraint  which  the  CommunUts 
have  heretofore  exercised  In  the  xise  of  phys- 
ical "repression",  stating: 

"It  may  be  said,  then  that  the  Communists 
have  tended  to  view  repression  as  a  fiexlble 
Instrument  to  be  applied  In  accordance  with 
the  political  requirements  of  a  particular 
area  at  a  particular  time.  They  have  also 
been  sensitive  to  the  political  dangers  In- 
herent m  the  misuse  of  this  instriunent,  par- 
ticularly to  the  possible  loss  of  popular  sup- 
port, and  have  therefore  attempted  to  keep 
It  under  firm  control." 

And  In  assessing  the  likelihood  of  "repres- 
sion" following  a  Communist  takeover,  Hos- 
mer (p.  176)  Is  careful  to  point  out  that 
"any  discussion  of  possible  Communist  be- 
havior under  such  circumstances  must  ob- 
viously be  considered  highly  speculative.  .  . ." 
Furthermore.  Hoamer  recognizes  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Communists  come  to 
power  will  have  a  very  real  effect  upon  the 
extent  of  "repression".  He  reservee  his  gloom- 
iest prediction  for  the  situation  In  which  a 
Communist  takeover  Is  the  restilt  of  a  long 
series  of  general  offensives  and  uprisings.  But 
this  really  says  little  more  than  that  a  con- 
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tlnuatlon  and  Intensification  of  the  existing 
struggle  In  South  Vietnam  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  deaths,  in  part 
through  continued  Communist  tactics  of 
repression. 

Hosmer  does,  however,  recognize  that  a 
Communist  assumption  of  control  through 
political  arrangements  such  as  the  gradual 
subversion  of  a  coalition  government,  would 
entoll  a  greatly  reduced  likelihood  of  wide- 
spread violence.  He  thus  recognizes  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  there  would  be 
considerable  incentive  to  restrict  the  use  of 
terror  and  to  Increase  reliance  upon  persua- 
sion. Hosmer  further  details  reasons  why  the 
Communists  might  show  particular  restraint 
in  the  use  of  "repression"  upon  assuming 
power,  m  light  of  the  "Important  change  of 
context"  which  would  have  occurred."  He 
thus  details  the  need  to  forge  a  degree  of 
unity  and  to  mobilize  support  In  a  divided 
society,  as  well  as  the  need  to  draw  upon  the 
technical  skills  of  former  servants  to  the 
old  regime.  Hosmer  further  stresses  the  sig- 
nificant Impact  which  International  scrutiny 
of  post-takeover  events  might  have. 

Despite  such  compelUng  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  however.  Hosmer  ends  by  simply 
citing  the  possible  temptation  to  purge 
■hard  core"  supporters  of  the  present  regime. 
the  quest  for  consolidation  of  control  and 
the  possible  need  to  "warn"  potential  reac- 
tionaries and  then  moves  inexplicably  to  an 
estimate  of  the  likely  extent  of  an  ensuing 
bloodbath:  "one  can  only  guess  at  what  the 
minimum  would  be,  but,  given  the  size  of 
the  target  categories  Involved,  this  author 
finds  It  difficult  that  the  number  would  be 
much  less  than  100,000."" 

Unlikelihood  of  a  Precipitous  Communist 
Takemer.  As  Indicated  above.  Pike  himself 
premises  his  pessimistic  assessment  upon  the 
existence  of  a  "decisive"  takeover  and  Hosmer 
specifically  recognizes  the  likelihood  that  a 
Communist  takeover  evolving  from  political 
maneuvers  within  the  country  would  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  extensive  "repression."  The 
overwhelming  numerical  superiority  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  has  been  detailed 
above.  Senator  Kennedy  has  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  non-Communist  groups  In  South 
Vietnam  are  well-orgtinlzed  and  well-armed." 
It  Is  assumed  that  the  Administration's 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  program  will  continue  to 
the  final  withdrawal  of  American  troops,  and 
that  military  assistance  to  the  Saigon  regime 
will  continue  even  after  withdrawal. 

If  the  Administration's  recent  statements 
about  the  success  of  Vletnamlzatlon  are  to 
be  believed,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
significant  danger  of  an  Immediate  Commu- 
nist victory.  Conditions  thus  appear  ripe  for 
those  evolutionary  developments  which  even 
Admlnlstratlon-clted  commentators  admit 
would  lead  to  a  greatly  reduced  likelihood  of 
Commimlst  repression."  If  anything,  our 
failure  to  withdraw  troops  from  Vietnam  Is 
Impeding  the  evolutionary  process  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement  with  compromise  on 
both  sides,  while  maintaining  the  high  level 
of  the  existing  ""bloodbath." 

Nature  of  Vietnamese  Society  and  the  Need 
for  Reconciliation  and  Accommodation.  Many 
commentators  have  noted  the  hi?  hly  complex 
and  multi-faceted  nature  of  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety, which  Includes  such  religious  factions 
as  the  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  and  the  various 
Catholic  and  Buddhist  sects,  aa  well  as  num- 
erous other  political  parties,  clan  associa- 
tions, ethnic  groupings  and  secret  societies." 
The  Viet  Cong  Itself  essentially  reflects  or  at 
least  contains  representatives  of  South  Viet- 
nam's diverse  elements."  Even  Pike,  in  sug- 
gesting that  postwar  Vietnam  could  resemble 
a  federation  of  regional  groupings  like  Swit- 
zerland, appears  to  recognize  the  pluralistic 
nature  of  Vietnamese  society. 

These  factors  represent  compelling  reasons 
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for  the  Communists  to  utilize  restraint,  both 
In  the  process  of  seeking  power  after  a  United 
States  withdrawal  and  In  the  process  of  con- 
solidating that  power  In  the  event  of  a  take- 
over. Hosmer,  as  noted  above,  recognizes  the 
pressure  upon  a  Communist  regime  to  take 
positive  steps  to  forge  a  sense  of  national 
iinlty  In  so  highly  fragmented  a  society  and 
to  bind  the  societal  wounds  Inflicted  through 
over  25  years  of  constant  warfare.  Several 
commentators  have  argued  In  detail  that  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  leadership 
realize  that  the  need  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion will  dictate  strict  limits  on  the  use  of 
repression  and  a  gradual  approach  to  altera- 
tion of  Vietnamese  society."  These  points 
alone  Indicate  that  a  major  bloodbath  In 
Vietnam  Is  unlikely,  even  If  specific  efforts  are 
not  made  to  safeguard  against  such  an  even- 
tuality. 

Treaty  Guaranties  and  International  Sur- 
veillance. Asylum,  resettlement,  and  related 
programs  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
bloodbath  are  the  subject  of  detailed  analy- 
sis In  Part  II  of  this  paper.  There  are  also, 
however,  detailed  provisions  that  can  be  In- 
cluded m  a  negotiated  settlement  to  provide 
guaranties  against  political  reprisals.  Both 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on  Vietnam 
and  the  Evlan  Ceasefire  Accords  that  con- 
cluded the  Algerian  War  provided  for  free- 
dom of  movement  out  of  the  territory 
touched  by  the  war  and  guaranties  against 
reprisals  for  political  acts  committed  prior 
to  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Such  settle- 
ments can  serve  as  valid  precedents  for  a 
negotiated  agreement  between  the  Viet  Cong 
and  this  or  a  less  Intractable  Saigon 
government. 

Further,  the  official  Viet  Cong  program 
specifically  disavows  postwar  reprisals  and 
endorses  the  concept  of  amnesty  provided 
for  In  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements.  Several 
commentators  have  reported  Indications 
from  Viet  Cong  officials  that  they  will  accept 
external  safeguards,  such  as  a  continued 
International  presence  and  Investigation  of 
alleged  reprisals  on  the  lines  of  the  former 
International  Control  Commission,  to  Insure 
that  reprisals  will  not  take  place." 

Continuation  of  the  Present  Bloodbath. 
Any  discussion  of  a  potential  bloodbath  In 
Vietnam  at  some  future  date  Is  meaningless 
unless  seen  In  the  context  of  the  existing 
bloodbath  occurring  In  Vietnam  today.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  Viet  Cong  assassin  or  a  People's 
Court  and  death  resulting  from  napalm 
burns  or  fragments  of  anti-personnel  weap- 
ons. As  pointed  out  In  a  recent  column  by 
Frank  Manklewlcz  and  Tom  Braden.  Amer- 
ican weaponry  Is  killing  more  Vietnamese 
clvllleois  In  one  year  than  the  Administra- 
tion claims  the  Viet  Cong  have  assassinated 
since  the  war  began." 

Official  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese Government  figures  conservatively 
estimate  clvUlan  deaths  at  about  300,000  up 
to  December  31,  1969,  or  a  minimum  of 
60.000  to  60.000  per  year.  Only  about  10%  of 
this  figure  appears  to  be  the  result  of  Com- 
munist assassination  and  executions.''  These 
figures  do  not  Include  the  countless  Viet- 
namese civilians  maimed  during  the  course 
of  this  war,  who  will  carry  Its  scars  through- 
out their  Uvea.  Nor  do  these  figures  include 
civilian  deaths  In  Laos  from  United  States 
saturation  bombings,  nor  In  Cambodia  which 
has  only  recently  been  the  scene  of  exten- 
sive U.S.  artillery  and  bombing.  And,  of 
course,  these  figures  make  no  note  of  the 
fatalities  among  combatants,  estimated  at 
over  600,000  to  date. 

This  fact  alone,  even  without  the  clear 
evidence  that  the  "hloodbath"  spectre  may 
well  be  without  substance,  should  lead  us  to 
the  choice  of  withdrawal.  This  Is  even  more 
the  case  since,  as  outlined  In  the  following 
section,  adequate  provision  can  be  made, 
even  without  negotiations  with  the  Viet 
Cong  or  North  Vietnamese,  for  sanctuary  and 


resettlement   for    all    those   who   might    be 
threatened  by  reprisals. 

n.    dkauno  witr  a  potential  bloodbath — 

ASTLUM    AND   RESXTTLSMKNT   OF   "rHKEATENED 

south  vixtnamese 

Even  should  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion— that  programmed  withdrawal  within 
the  guidelines  of  the  End  the  War  Amend- 
ment would  offer  significant  potential  for  a 
"bloodbath" — contain  some  element  of  truth 
(or  should  the  Administration's  actions 
create  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy) ,  there  Is  no 
reason  for  these  fears  to  become  a  reality. 

There  are  numerous  measures,  di^wing 
upon  existing  legislation  and  institutional 
facilities  as  well  as  upon  past  actions  under 
analogous  situations,  that  can  readily  be 
taken  to  avoid  realization  of  the  Administra- 
tion's predictions.  Part  II  of  this  paper  will 
detail  procedures  and  Institutions  which 
might  be  used  to  assure  asylum  and  reset- 
tlement, both  Inside  and  outside  the  United 
States,  for  any  potential  victims  of  Vletcong 
or  North  Vietnamese  reprisals. 
A.  The  legislative  framework  for  providing 

asylum  to  political  refugees  in  the  United 

States 

1.  Basic  Immigration  Legislation.  In  1965, 
the  long-standing  system  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  allocating 
^>eclflc  Inunlgration  quotas  to  Individual 
countries  was  replaced  by  a  scheme  providing 
for  an  overall  limit  upon  annual  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  with  preference 
accorded  to  individuals  meeting  certain  re- 
lationship and  skill  qualifications.  (8  U.S.C. 
!f  1151-1156).  Thus,  Sections  1161(a)  and 
1152(a)  provide  that  the  number  of  aliens 
who  may  be  Issued  Immigrant  visas  or  other- 
wise lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
under  a  f>ermanent  resldet  or  "conditional 
entry"  (as  defined  In  subpart  2  below)  sta- 
tus shall  not,  In  any  fiscal  year,  exceed  a 
total  of  170,000,=*  and  no  more  than  20,000 
Individuals  from  any  single  foreign  state  may 
enter  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Subparts  (l)-(5)  of  Section  1153(a)  estab- 
lish priority,  with  numerical  limits,  for 
specified  categories  of  Individuals  related  by 
blood  or  marriage  to  United  States  citizens  or 
Individuals  already  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  In  the  United  States,  and  to  immi- 
grants who  are  members  of  the  professions 
cv  whose  exceptional  ability  in  the  sciences 
or  the  arts  may  offer  substantial  benefit  to 
the  United  States  economy,  cultural  Interests 
or  welfare.  Subpart  (6),  the  sixth  preference 
category,  provides  that  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  annual  quota  may  consist  ot  individuals 
capable  of  p>erforming  specified  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor  ""for  which  a  shonage  of  em- 
ployable and  willing  persons  exists  in  the 
United  States." 

The  blood  and  marriage  relationship  cate- 
gories wUl  not  offer  an  Immediate  avenue  for 
any  significant  number  of  Individuals  who 
might  be  threatened  by  Communist  retalia- 
tion m  South  Vietnam.  Upon  entry  of  a 
South  Vietnamese  citizen  under  one  of  the 
other  categories,  however,  his  spouse  and 
unmarried  children  would  qualify  under 
subpart  (2)  for  preferential  immigration 
status. 

A  Significant  number  of  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees, however,  might  be  accorded  preferen- 
tial treatment  under  subpart  (3),  providing 
entry  for  individuals  skilled  in  the  profes- 
sions, science  or  the  arts.  The  term  "profes- 
sion" is  defined  in  Section  1101(a)  (33)  to 
"include  but  not  be  limited  to  architects, 
engines^,  lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
teachers  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
colleges,  academies  or  seminaries',  and  has 
been  extended  to  Include  such  activities  as 
accounting  and  business  administration.  A 
caveat  apparently  requires  all  such  appli- 
cants to  display  educational  qualifications, 
or  a  combination  of  education  and  work  ex- 
perience, essentially  equivalent  to  that  ob- 
tained by  United  States  residents  entering 
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the  same  profession."  While  no  detailed  skill 
breakdown  has  so  far  been  supplied  regard- 
ing individuals  deemed  to  be  on  a  Oommu- 
nist  "blacltlUf,  Hoamer,  in  the  RAND  study 
(pp  184-186).  lists  the  following  categories 
of  South  Vietnamese  as  most  In  danger  of 
Communist  retaliation  In  the  event  of  a 
takeover:  (a)  Viet  Oong  defectors  (particu- 
larly persons  acUvely  cooperating  with  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam);  (b)  intelli- 
gence and  counter-intelligence  personnel 
(from  top  level  personnel  to  hamlet  level 
officials);  (c)  naUonal  poUce  and  other  se- 
curity personnel:  (d)  government  officials 
(partlcxilarly  senior  officials  In  the  central 
government  and  middle  level  province  and 
district  officials);  (e)  military  commissioned 
pnri  non-commlssloned  officers;  and  (f )  lead- 
ing members  of  political  organizations  ac- 
tively opposed  to  the  Viet  Cong  program. 

These  groups  should  contain  a  relatively 
large  number  of  persons  quaUfylng  as  "pro- 
fessionals" under  subpart  |3)  Under  the 
Administration's  more  pessimistic  estimate, 
their  numbers  would  be  augmented  by 
strictly  private  professionals  who.  It  would 
be  argued,  are  endangered  simply  because  ol 
their  economic  class.  Furthermore,  past  ei- 
perlence  with  Hungarian  and  Cuban  refugee 
indicates  that  refugees  fleeing  a  Communist 
regime  contain  a  significant  percentage  of 
professionals.  (See  Section  B  below).  A  ma- 
lor  shortcoming  of  subpart  (3).  however,  is 
lU  annual  numerical  limit  of  17,000  immi- 
grants." This  has  resulted  In  a  waiting  list 
covering  roughly  two  years,  although  the  list 
apparentlv  contains  many  applicants  from 
countries  which  readily  fulfill  their  annual 
20.000  person  limit,  thus  the  Interim  period 
during  which  a  professional  seeking  to  Im- 
migrate would  have  to  remain  In  South  Viet- 
nam or  In  another  asylum  country  would  not 
extend  for  this  entire  period." 

Subpart  (6).  which  provides  for  the  entry 
of  immigrants  capable  of  performing 
"skilled"  or  -unsklUed"  labor,  offers  another 
significant  potential  route  for  Vietnamese 
refugees.  Many  of  those  individuals  within 
the  Rand  study  categories  should  exhibit 
varied  skills  allowing  entry  under  this  sub- 
part. 

Section  1182(a)(14)  provides,  as  a  prere- 
quisite for  granting  a  visa  under  this  cate- 
gory that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  there  are  Insufficient  work- 
ers m  the  United  States  "able,  wUUng,  quail- 
fled  and  available"  at  the  time  of  application 
and  at  the  applicant's  destination  to  perform 
the  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  In  question  and 
that  the  applicants  employment  would  not 
"adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions" of  similarly  employed  United  States 
workers.  The  certification  procedure  Itself  Is 
apparently  not  a  major  roadblock,  since  the 
full  17  000  visas  under  this  section  are  al- 
located" each  year.  There  Is,  however,  a  wait- 
ing list  under  this  category,  presently  ex- 
tending back  to  November,  19«9  applicants." 
Again  this  would  at  most  necessitate  a  wait- 
ing period  In  an  initial  asylum  country  of  up 
to  ten  months  abroad,  in  the  absence  of  spe- 
cial remedial  measures. 

Subpart  (8»  of  Section  1153  provides  that, 
to  the  extent  that  the  annual  quota  Is  not 
filled  through  appUcatlons  under  preference 
categories  (Including  the  specific  refugee 
category  mentioned  below),  visas  shall  be 
made  avalUble  to  qualified  Immigrants 
"strictly  In  the  chronological  order  In  which 
they  qualify."  Due  to  regular  failure  to  ful- 
fill the  allotments  for  relatives,  about  30,000 
visas  are  annuaUy  available  to  non-prefer- 
ence applicants.  The  waiting  list  for  this 
group  extends  from  September  1968 «  and. 
while  applicants  must  also  meet  the  labor 
certification  requlremenU  mentioned  ahpve, 
these  appear  to  be  applied  less  rigorously  to 
non- preference  applicants. 

In  Btmimary,  although  there  are  dlfficul- 
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ties  in  assessing  the  availability  of  visas 
under  the  first  six  preference  categories 
without  more  specific  information  on  skill 
levels  of  potential  refugees,  the  benefit  po- 
tential refugees  can  derive  from  such  cate- 
gories might  be  substantial.  Particularly  In 
light  of  the  annual  avallabUlty  of  roughly 
30,000  non-preference  visas  (waiting  list 
problems  aside),  these  categories  might  well 
provide  vUas  for  up  to  half  of  the  annual 
maximum  quota  of  20,000  Vietnamese  ad- 
missible under  the  basic  Immigration  legU- 
latlon.  And,  of  course,  these  categories 
could  be  drawn  upon  year  after  year  to  bring 
In  refugees  from  a  country  of  first  asylum. 

2  Special  Provision  for  Political  Refugees. 
The  immigration  laws  provide  two  specific 
entry  routes  for  the  pollUcal  refugee:  (1)  as 
a  "conditional  entrant"  through  the  pref- 
erence system  described  above  and  (2)  as  a 
"parolee"  pursuant  to  discretionary  powers 
granted  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Conditional  entry.  As  the  seventh  prefer- 
ence category.  Section  1153(a)(7)  provides 
that  "conditional  entry"  may  be  granted  to 
refugees  not  exceeding  6%  of  the  annual 
maximum  figure  (I.e.,  10,200  persons) .  "Refu- 
gees"  are  defined  as  Individuals  who.  be- 
cause of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution 
because  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion, 
have  filed  from  a  Communist  or  Conununlst- 
domlnated  countty  or  area  (or  from  the  gen- 
eral area  of  the  Middle  East)  and  who  are 
"vinable  or  unwUUng  to  return  to  such  cotm- 
try  or  area  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or 
political  opinion.  .  .  ."  Also  Included  vrtthln 
this  category  are  lndl\iduals  uprooted  by 
national  calamities  and  unable  to  return  to 
their  prior  homes." 

The  regulations  (8  CPB  §  235.9(a))  set 
forth  countries  from  which  application  for 
conditional  entry  status  may  be  made.  Leb- 
anon Is  the  listed  country  closest  to  Viet- 
nam but  an  appropriate  amendment  could 
quickly  remedy  this  situation.  The  regula- 
tions (5  235.9(c) )  also  require  assiirances  of 
employment  and  housing,  as  weU  as  trans- 
portation to  the  new  residence,  as  prerequi- 
sites to  granting  conditional  entry  status.  Ap- 
propriate government  programs  would  surely 
make  adequate  provision  for  these  assur- 
ances but,  to  the  extent  necessary,  excep- 
tions to  these  requirements  could  be  pro- 
vided through  amended  regulations. 

The  annual  10,200  quoU  was  apparently 
exhausted  by  the  mld-polnt  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  June,  due  to  the  large  nimiber 
of  refugees  fleeing  Czechoslovakia  In  the 
last  two  years.  Prom  1966  to  1969,  however, 
roughly  3.000  places  under  this  category 
were  left  vacant  annually.  The  camps  from 
which  Czech  refugees  have  been  Immigrat- 
ing are  now  relatively  empty,  indicating  the 
likely  return  to  pre-1969  conditions  for  con- 
ditional entry  appUcants.*  The  requirement 
imposed  by  Section  1153(c),  that  applicants 
within  each  category  be  taken  In  the  order 
of  their  appUcatlon,  applies  only  to  the  first 
six  preference  categories,  thus  authorizing 
granting  of  conditional  entry  to  areas  of 
greatest  need  or  Impact  upon  national  In- 
terest. 

Parole.  While  the  1965  amendments  to  the 
Immigration  laws  added  for  the  first  time 
specific  provision  for  the  admission  of  ref- 
ugees, the  Attorney  General  has  since  at 
least  1952  had  the  power  to  grant  special 
dispensation  to  IndlvlduaU  In  emergency 
situations.  Section  1182(d)(5)  provides  that 
the  Attorney  General  may.  In  his  discretion, 
"parole  Into  the  United  States  temporarUy 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
for  emergent  reasons  or  /or  reasons  deemed 
strictly  in  the  pubUc  inteiest  any  alien  ap- 
plying for  admission  to  the  UiUted  States. 
."  (Emphasis  added)."  The  "bloodbath" 
that  the  Administration  fears  may  occur  In 
Vietnam  certainly  constitutes  an  emergency 
and  providing  specific  dispensation  to  en- 
dangered South  Vietnamese  citizens  must  be 
deemed  action  "In  the  pubUc  Interest." 
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Th«  power  to  parole  refugees  under  Section 
1182(d)  (6)  has  been  exercised  on  numerous 
occasions.  FoUowllng  the  1956-57  Hungarian 
Revolution  over  30,000  Hungarian  refugees 
were  admitted  Into  the  United  States,  15.000 
of  whom  were  paroled  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral upon  request  of  the  President.'"  Be- 
tween 1962  and  1965,  over  15,000  Chinese  ref- 
ugees were  paroled  Into  the  United  States." 
And  a  significant  percentage  of  the  half  mil- 
lion Cuban  refugees  admitted  to  this  coun- 
try since  1959  likewise  came  through  the  pa- 
role process."  Finally,  the  Attorney  General 
has  apparently  made  recent  use  of  this  power 
to  allow  the  entry  of  1,500  Polish  and  Czecho- 
slovaklan  refugees  per  month  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1970.  Such  action  was  appar- 
ently taken,  at  least  In  part,  because  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  conditional  entry  quota 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  June,  1970.*" 

Thus,  even  without  reference  to  the  six 
preference  categories  mentioned  above,  exist- 
ing provision  for  annual  admission  of  over 
10,000  refugees  and  purovldes  an  additional 
mechanism  whereby  the  Attorney  General 
may  authorize  admission  of  whatever  number 
he  deems  necessary  under  emergency  condi- 
tions or  In  light  of  hla  assessment  of  the 
public  Interest.  While  the  conditional  entry 
provisions  apply  to  pKSlltlcal  refugees  from  all 
Communist-controlled  areas  and  the  Middle 
Bast,  as  well  as  refugees  from  natural  calam- 
ities, surely  priority  (If  necessary),  in  light 
of  our  past  conmiltment  to  South  Vietnam, 
would  be  granted  to  Individuals  fleeing  Com- 
munist persecution  there.  Further  the  10,200 
conditional  entrant  quota  Is  an  annually  re- 
curring means  for  bringing  refugees  Into  this 
country,  thus  allowing  gradual  assimilation 
of  refugees  from  various  countries  of  first 
asylum. 

3.  Ad  Hoc  Legislative  Solutioru.  Should  the 
need  arise  for  more  decisive  and  Immediate 
action  than  can  be  provided  under  existing 
legislation,  or  should  the  Administration  be  ^ 
reluctant  to  utilize  existing  procedures  with-  ^ 
out  a  further  Congressional  mandate,  an  ad 
hoc  legislative  solution  could  be  sought.  At 
an  earlier  point  In  the  history  of  our  Immi- 
gration laws,  before  the  development  of  the 
specific  refugee  provisions,  such  ad  hoc  so- 
lutions were  utilized  to  deal  with  all  refugee 
emergencies.  These  should  provide  valid 
precedents  for  any  future  legislative  steps. 
The  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat. 
1009)  authorized  granting  poUtlcal  refugees 
up  to  202,000  visas,  without  regard  to  nation- 
al quotas  then  In  effect.  This  Act  was  ap- 
parentiy  amended  two  years  later  to  allow 
an  additional  39.000  political  refugee  visas. 
In  1953,  Congress  passed  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953  (71  Stat.  639)  which  provided  for 
205,000  visas,  again  without  regard  to  exist- 
ing quotas.  These  two  Acts,  as  well  as  the 
Refugee-Escapee  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  639), 
also  made  special  provision  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  status  to  that  of  permanent  resi- 
dent for  a  specified  percentage  of  refugees 
admitted  under  their  terms  or  pursuant  to 
other  provisions. 

4.  Summary.  In  conclusion,  in  the  event  of 
threatened  Communist  retaliation  In  the 
wake  of  United  States  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam,  specific  provisions  In  our 
Immigration  laws  covering  political  refugees 
would  allow  admission  of  roughly  10,000  Im- 
migrants annually.  In  conjunction  with 
those  Individuals  qualifying  imder  the  pro- 
fession, skill  and  relationship  preference 
categories,  any  likely  fiow  of  political  refu- 
gees from  South  Vietnam  should  be  able  to 
fill  that  country's  20,000  annual  limit. 

To  the  extent  that  this  flgtire,  which  Is 
available  each  year.  Is  Inadequate,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  the  power  to  authorize  tem- 
porary "parole"  Into  this  coTintry  of  addi- 
tional South  Vietnamese  that  he  deems  to 
be  \mder  threat  of  political  reprisal.  Ample 
precedent  also  exists  for  the  development  of 
a  legislative  solution  specifically  tailored  to 
meet  any  extraordinary  refugee  problems,  be- 


yond the  scope  of  the  above  provisions,  that 
might  arise. 

B.  Past  U.S.  refugee  asylum  and  resettlement 
efforts 
Hiunanltarlan  assistance  to  refugees  has 
been  a  basic  tenet  of  Unllted  States  policy 
throughout  Its  history.  The  United  States 
is,  in  fact.  In  large  measure  a  "nation  of 
refugees"  from  various  European  persecu- 
tions and  conflicts  during  the  17th,  18th  and 
19th  Centuries.  Likewise,  In  this  century, 
particularly  In  the  post-World  War  n  pe- 
riod, the  United  States  has  made  major  ef- 
forts to  resettle  refugees  arriving  In  this 
country,  and  has  provided  substantial  as- 
sistance to  many  more  who  have  fled  to  other 
nations. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that 
many  of  our  recent  refugee  assistance  efforts, 
particularly  for  Asian  refugees,  have  not  had 
as  a  primary  c<«nponent  a  substantial  refugee 
Influx  Into  the  United  States.  For  Instance, 
our  aid  program  for  the  60,000  "nbetans  who 
left  their  country  after  the  1960  Chinese 
takeover  consisted  principally  of  more  than 
$2  million  m  aid  for  emergency  relief  and 
resettlement  In  India  and  Nepal,  in  addition 
to  substantial  quantities  of  surplus  food 
commodities  provided  under  Public  Law  480. 
Pew  Tibetans  came  to  the  United  States, 
most  remaining  in  the  Asian  countries  of 
first  asylum. 

Likewise,  our  on-going  Far  East  Refugee 
Program,  begun  In  1954,  which  assists  Chinese 
refugees  In  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  empha- 
sizes resettlement  efforts  In  the  country  of 
first  asylum  or  other  Asian  countries  rather 
than  emigration  to  the  United  States.  While 
16.000  Chinese  refugees  were  brought  to  this 
country  from  1962-65  under  a  special  parole 
program,  this  represents  only  a  tiny  portion 
of  the  Chinese  refugees  assisted  under  this 
program.  Nearly  916  million  has  been  ex- 
pended on  this  program,  primarily  through 
contracts  with  voluntary  agencies,  plus  vast 
quantities  of  surplus  foods  valued  at  over 
•50  million. 

The  general  statutory  authority  for  United 
States  assistance  to  refugee  groups  In  other 
asylum  countries  is  contained  In  the  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962.  22 
U.S.C.  S  2601-06.  Section  2601(b)  (2)  author- 
izes appropriations  as  necessary  "for  assist- 
ance to  or  In  behalf  of  refugees  designated 
by  the  President  .  .  .  when  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  assistance  will  contribute 
to  the  defense,  or  to  the  security,  or  to  the 
foreign  policy  Interests  of  the  United  States." 
Besides  regular  appropriations  under  this 
Section,  Section  2601(c)  provides  for  up  to 
$10  million  to  be  transferred  from  annual 
foreign  aid  t4)prc^rlatlons  for  this  or  other 
refugee  assistance  purposes  specified  under 
the  Act  when  the  President  "determines  It  to 
be  Important  to  the  national  Interest  ...  In 
order  to  meet  unexpected  urgent  refugee  and 
emigration  needs."  A  large-scale  aid  program 
to  Vietnamese  refugees  who  had  gained  asy- 
lum In  other  countries  would  certainly  "con- 
tribute ...  to  the  foreign  policy  Interests 
of  the  United  States,"  and  the  »10  million 
contingency  fund  could  be  tapped  under 
presidential  order  for  this  effort. 

Means  of  Insuring  the  existence  of  other 
willing  asylum  nations  and  of  coordinating 
International  humanitarian  resources  to  as- 
sist In  handling  a  potential  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugee problem  will  be  discussed  In  the  next 
section.  Since  the  majority  of  educated  Viet- 
namese have  a  French-oriented  background. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  moat  would  choose  the 
United  States  If  they  were  allowed  to  emi- 
grate to  Prance,  where  a  substantial  colony 
(10-15,000)  of  Vietnamese  already  live. 
Others  might  well  prefer  to  live  In  other 
European  or  Asian  countries.  Even  assum- 
ing, however,  that  all  Vietnamese  refugees 
would  choose  or  would  be  forced,  because  of 
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lack  of  International  cooperation,  to  utilize 
the  United  States  as  their  asylum  covmtry. 
the  resources  and  capability  to  accomplish 
this  are  not  lacking.  On  two  occasions  In 
recent  history — the  Hungarian  and  Cuban 
crises — the  United  States  has  shown  ttiat 
It  can  absorb  a  large  number  of  refugees  dur- 
ing a  short  period  of  time,  and  can  use  pres- 
ent legislation  or  enact  special  legislation  to 
faclUtate  this. 

When  Hungarians  left  their  country  In 
large  numbers  during  the  winter  of  1966/57, 
President  Eisenhower  instituted  an  emer- 
gency parole  program  that  called  for  trans- 
porting 21,500  refugees  to  the  United  States 
within  a  few  weeks'  time.  Within  five  months 
over  32,000  refugees  had  reached  the  United 
States,  virtually  all  penniless  and  few  of 
whom  could  spieak  our  language.  At  Camp 
Kilmer.  New  Jersey,  a  reception  center  was 
instituted  where  more  than  20  voluntary 
and  government  agencies,  coordinated  by  a 
special  Presidential  Committee,  served  these 
refugees.  Job  skills  were  ascertained,  and 
matching  Job  offers  solicited  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Resettlement  of  virtually  all  the  initial 
refugee  wave  of  32,000  was  accomplished  by 
May  1957,  little  more  than  five  months  after 
the  crisis  began.  Resettlement  was  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  over  one-half  of  the 
employable  refugees  were  professionals  and 
skilled  or  semi-skilled  workers.  To  Insure 
satisfactory  permanent  assimilation  of  these 
refugees  Into  American  society,  governors' 
and  mayors'  conmiittees  were  Instituted  In 
resettlement  states  and  communities  to  con- 
tinue assistance  efforts  after  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's task  was  over. 

Even  In  the  Hungarian  crisis,  however,  the 
United  States  was  not  the  country  of  first 
asylum,  since  most  Hungarian  refugees  had 
first  migrated  to  Austria.  The  first  occasion 
In  recent  history  when  we  became  the  coun- 
try of  first  asylum  for  a  large  refugee  popu- 
lation came  in  1959,  when  Cubcms  began  to 
flee  the  Castro  regime.  By  late  I960  the 
refugee  flow  had  so  Increased  that  the  fed- 
eral government  established  a  Cuban  Ref- 
ugee Emergency  Center  In  Miami.  In  Febru- 
ary 1961  a  full-scale  Cuban  Refugee  Program 
was  formally  Instituted  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW.  The  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962.  referred  to  above,  was 
largely  a  response  to  the  Cuban  refugee  prob- 
lem. Special  provisions  were  included  In  this 
Act  (Sections  2601(b)  (3) -(6))  for  assist- 
ance to  Western  Hemisphere  refugees.  In- 
cluding aid  to  state  and  local  agencies  pro- 
viding welfare  services,  special  health,  edu- 
cation, and  vocational  (Including  profes- 
sional) training  programs,  and  payment  of 
transportation  and  resettlement  expenses. 

By  1969  over  a  half  million  Cuban  refugees 
had  reached  the  United  States,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  had  been  served  In  some 
form  by  this  federal  program.  The  total 
cost  of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  to  this 
point  was  slightly  over  $400  million.  Resettle- 
ment was  handled  primarily  by  four  national 
voluntary  agencies  working  under  HEW  con- 
tract— Catholic  Relief  Services,  Church 
World  Service.  United  HIAS  Service  and  the 
International  Rescue  Committee — all  ex- 
perienced in  resettling  refugees  In  the  United 
States. 

Within  the  first  three  years  of  the  program, 
over  70.000  of  the  approximately  169.000 
refugees  registered  In  Miami  were  resettled. 
Resettlement  was  accomplished  In  every  state 
and  several  U.S.  territories,  and  a  few  refugees 
were  resettled  In  Latin  America  and  European 
countries.  These  efforts  are  still  continuing. 
Resettlement  In  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  has  apparently  been  quite  successful, 
primarily  because,  Uke  the  Hungarians,  the 
Cuban  refugees  were  a  fairly  skilled  group. 
About  half  of  the  employable  refugees  were 
professional,  technical  and  managerial  per- 
soimel,  and  only  about  25  percent  were  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  workers. 


In  the  highly  unlikely  event  that  (a)  more 
than  100,000  South  Vietnamese  wish  to  seek 
asylum  In  the  event  of  United  States  with- 
drawal and  (b)  the  United  States  will  not 
be  able  to  make,  through  international  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  provision  for  resettle- 
ment in  other  nations  of  a  significant  per- 
centage of  whatever  number  desire  asylum, 
these  experiences  Indicate  that  even  a  large- 
scale  Infltix  of  destitute,  non-English  speak- 
ing refugees  Into  the  United  States  can  be 
dealt  with  on  a  rational,  humanitarian  basis. 
In  such  a  contingency,  specific  health,  edu- 
cation, training,  and  resettlement  programs 
on  the  model  of  those  m  the  Cuban  program 
could  be  authorized  through  amendment  to 
the  1962  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act. 

Although  It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
potential  Vietnamese  refugee  Influx  would 
ever  reach  the  level  of  the  half  mlUlon 
Cubans  already  assimilated,  the  cost  of  the 
Cuban  relief  and  resettlement  program  In  Its 
first  seven  years,  even  for  this  number  of 
persons— $400,000.000 — ^represents  oiUy  an 
Insignificant  portion  of  our  yearly  Vietnam 
War  expenditures.  Using  a  highly  conserva- 
tive $12  billion  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  War  for  the  current  fiscal  year." 
even  ^  refugee  program  of  this  magnitude 
would  cost  less  than  two  weeks  of  continuing 
the  war.  Our  experience  with  accepting 
32.000  Hungarians — possibly  a  more  reason- 
able estimate  ol  Vietnamese  the  United 
States  might  be  called  upon  to  take  within 
our  borders,  even  If  the  total  seeking  asylum 
were  over  100,000 — shows  that  a  refugee  pop- 
ulation of  this  size,  given  substantial  and 
concerted  action  from  volunteer  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  can  be  assimilated  In  far  less 
time  at  a  far  smaller  cost. 

One  unknown  factor  Is  whether  the 
percentage  of  skilled  refugees  would  be 
significantly  smaller  than  the  high  percent- 
age of  skilled  persons  who  emigrated  from 
Himgary  and  Cuba.  As  previously  noted,  even 
according  to  the  Rand  Study  quoted  by  the 
Vice-President  as  setting  the  potential 
"bloodbath"  figure  at  over  100.000.  thoee 
South  Vietnamese  most  In  danger  of  death 
or  long  lmprlsonn:ient  at  the  hands  of  a 
Communist  regime  are  principally  civilian 
government  officials,  military  officers,  na- 
tional police.  Intelligence  and  counter- 
intelligence personnel,  and  officials  and  party 
members  of  South  Vietnam's  right-wing 
political  parties."  (See  Section  A  above.) 

All  of  these  groups  tend  to  be  among  the 
better  educated  and  skilled  elements  of  Viet- 
namese society.  Many  from  this  strata  of 
Vietnamese  society,  because  they  have  been 
required  to  deal  with  United  States  mlUtary 
and  civilian  personnel  during  the  long 
American  presence  In  their  country,  have 
learned  basic  communication  In  ovir  lan- 
guage. The  list  does  not  Include  the  large 
rural  peasant  or  unskilled  or  semiskilled  ur- 
ban worker  Vietnamese  classes  of  Vietnamese 
society,  who  would  creata  the  most  difficult 
education,  training  and  resettlement  prob- 
lems In  the  United  States  or  other  foreign 
countries.  This  Is  consistent  with  the  ex- 
perience In  most  Communist  takeovers,  where 
It  Is  the  upper  classes — the  beneficiaries  of 
the  supposed  Inequalities  of  the  old  order — 
who  feel  most  threatened  and  thus  leave  the 
country. 

The  fact  that  these  potential  refugees  an 
Asian  should  not  be  a  deterrent  to  United 
States  resetUement.  Although  there  has 
never  been  a  substantial  Vietnamese  com- 
munity in  this  country,  we  have  had  sub- 
stantial Immigrations  from  other  Asian 
countries  In  the  pest.  Large  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese and  Filipino  populations,  particularly 
In  the  far  West,  exist  In  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  The  1960  Census  found  over 
464,000  Japanese,  237,000  Chinese  and  176,000 
Filipinos  living  In  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  sizeable  numbers  of  Koreans.  Indonesians 
and  Asian  IndW"*    It  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
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Bumo  that,  on  the  basis  of  past  increases, 
the  1970  Census  will  show  well  over  a  million 
persons  of  Asian  descent  In  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  principal  Justifications  for  en- 
tering the  Vietnam  War  was  that  we  are  an 
"Asian  nation"  as  well  as  a  Europe-oriented 
nation.  If  we  sincerely  l)eUeve  this,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  new  Asian 
population  influx  that  we  are.  at  least  tech- 
nically, clearly  capable  of  absorbing.  The 
recent  admission  of  15.000  Chinese  parolees- 
refugees  from  Hong  Kong— Illustrates  that 
resettlement  for  new  groups  of  Asian  refu- 
gees in  this  country  is  feasible.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  substantial  Vietnamese  colony  in 
France  shows  that  Vietnamese  are  equally 
capable  of  integrating  into  a  Western  cul- 
ture. 

Thus  there  Is  nothing  In  past  history  to 
Indicate  that   the  United  Stales  could   not, 
utilizing  existing  and  special  legislation,  deal 
unilaterally  with  a  Vietnamese  refugee  prob- 
lem of  the  magnitude  envisioned  by  those 
who  hypothesize  a  "bloodbath  '  in  the  event 
of    United    States    withdrawal    from    South 
Vietnam.  To  the  contrary,  our  experience  in- 
dicates that  such  a  refugee  population  could 
be  absorbed  at  a  cost  insignificant  in  pro- 
portion to  expenditures  for  continuing  the 
war.  If  our  resources  and  will  are  mobilized 
m  the  same  manner  In  which  we  met  the 
Hungarian  and  Cuban  crises." 
C.  The  potential  for  multilateral  assistance 
to  Vietnamese  refugees  through  interna- 
tional governmental  and  private  agencies 
In    attempting    to    accommodate     those 
South  Vietnamese  wishing  to  emigrate  In 
the  event  of  United  States  withdrawal   or 
a  Communist  takeover,  however,  the  United 
States  is  not  limited  to  Its  own  resources. 
Nor  Is  It  clearly  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  resettle  all  or  even  the  majority  of 
these  refugees  within  Its  own   boundaries. 
Many  international  organizations  whose  re- 
sources are   devoted   exclusively  or   In   part 
to  assisting  reftigees  throughout  the  world 
have  the  status  to  mobilize  world-wide  co- 
operation and  multUateral  aid  for  the  emi- 
gration and  reaettlement  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese refugees. 

The  principal  coordinator  of  International 
refugee  assistance  Is  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR). 
This  office,  established  by  the  UN  General 
Assembly  In  1960,  succeeded  the  United  Na- 
tions Belief  and  RehabiliUtlon  Adminis- 
tration, which  dealt  with  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  during  the  Second  World  War, 
and  the  International  Refugee  Organization, 
which  continued  these  efforts  in  the  Immedi- 
ate postwar  period.  The  High  Commissioner's 
Initial  task  was  to  promote  international  co- 
operation for  the  protection  of  refugees 
throughout  the  world  and  to  attempt  to  ob- 
tain generous  asylum  pwllcles  on  the  part 
of  present  and  potential  host  cotmtrles  for 
refugees.  In  1954.  however,  the  General  As- 
sembly authorized  the  High  Commissioner 
to  go  beyond  this  purely  diplomatic  role  and 
to  carry  out  direct  assistance  programs  that 
tried  to  bring  about  permanent  solutions — 
through  repatriation  or  resettlement — to 
refugee  problems. 

The  High  Commissioner's  program  Is  ad- 
ministered by  a  30-member  committee  that 
meeto  twice  a  year  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
the  High  Commissioner's  headquarters.  A 
representative  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
member  of  this  committee.  The  United 
States  has  been  a  substantial  annual  con- 
tributor to  the  High  Commissioner's  activi- 
ties, under  the  authority  for  such  contribu- 
tions contained  In  the  1963  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  (Section  2601(b) 
(1))."  » 

The  High  Commissioner's  role  Is  basically 
a  coordinating  rather  than  an  operational 
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one.  His  Office  Implements  a  specific  area 
refugee  program  in  close  cooperation  with 
other  Intergovernmental  or  voluntary  service 
organizations  as  operational  partners.  These 
have  Included  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration,  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  religious  voluntary 
agencies  such  as  the  Catholic  Belief  Serv- 
ices. World  Council  of  Churches,  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  The  High  Commissioners 
Office  also  draws  heavily  upon  the  resources 
of  other  United  Nations  bodies  such  as  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO), 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO).  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO),  and 
United      Nations      Development      Program 

(UNDP). 

The  most   Important  International  orga- 
nization that  deals  with  refugee  transporta- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  many  organizations, 
such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  rellglous-based 
groups,  that  provide  assistance  once  refugees 
have    reached    an    asylum    or    resettlement 
country,  Is  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration    (ICEM).  ICEM 
was    established    In    Brussels    In    195 1    ait   a 
conference  convened  at  the  Initiative  of  the 
United  States.  Its  initial  aim  was  to  help 
solve  European  postwar  population  pressure 
and  refugee  problems  by  assisting  emigra- 
tion to  less  developed  nations  or  other  will- 
ing host  countries.  ICEM  now  has  31  mem- 
ber governments.   Its  Director  Is  a  United 
States  citizen,  John  F.  Thomas,  the  former 
Director    of   our    Cuban    Refugee    Program. 
Contributions  to  Its  budget  are  voluntary, 
with   the  United  States  generally  contrib- 
uting approximately  one-third  of  the  total." 
From  Its  Inception  until  May.  1970,  ICEM 
has  moved  over  1,700,000  persons,  approxi- 
mately half  of  them  refugees.'*  The  largest 
number  of  refugees  have  been  accepted  by 
the  United  States,  with  Australia  and  Latin 
America   following.    Although    ICEM,   as   Its 
name   Indicates,   originally   focused   princi- 
pally upon  European  emigration,  In  recent 
years  It  has  begun  assisting  refugees  In  other 
parts   of   the   world.   Including   the   Middle 
East,  North  Africa,  and  the  Far  East.  Thus 
there  seems  no  reason  why  It  could  not.  If 
requested,  undertake  logistical  planning  for 
a  possible  large-scale  Vietnamese  emigration. 
The  High  Commissioners  Office,  with  the 
aid  of  ICEM.  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  oper- 
ational partners,  has  shown  that  It  can  deal 
effectively  with  refugee  and  asylum  problems 
of  the  magnitude  represented  by  the  maxi- 
mal projections  of  Vietnamese  who  would 
be  threatened  by  a  Communist  takeover.  It 
has  also  shown  that  lU  resources  and  those 
of  Its  operational  partners  can  be  mobilized 
quickly  to  handle  emergency  situations. 

The  first  major  refugee  crUls  during  which 
the  Office  acted  as  the  general  coordinator 
of  relief  operations  came  In  the  winter  of 
1956-57  when  more  than  200,000  Hungarian 
refugees  crossed  Into  Austria  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Actual  relief  operations  were  carried 
out  principally  by  UNHCR's  operating  part- 
ners, the  Lea^e  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and 
ICEM.  The  High  Commissioner's  Office  col- 
lected $11.6  million  from  worldwide  fund 
appeals,  the  League  provided  services  and 
supplies  worth  approximately  »30  million, 
and  ICEM  moved  nearly  206.000  refugeeo 
during  the  oeration."  The  United  States  co- 
operated fully  In  these  relief  efforts,  as  noted 
in  the  prevlotis  section.  But  this  operation 
was  not  a  unilateral  but  a  worldwide  re- 
settlement effort,  coordinated  by  Interna- 
tional agencies.  The  United  States  accepted 
less  than  one-sUth  of  the  total  number  of 
refugees. 

The  High  Commissioner's  Office  also 
played  a  major  role  In  solving  the  Algerian 
refugee  crisis.  Beginning  In  1967,  more  than 
300,000  Algerians  crossed  Into  Morocco  and 
Tunisia.  With  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties as  lU  operational  partner,  the  High 
Commissioner   saw   that   food,  shelter,   and 


clothing  were  provided  to  these  refugees. 
Following  the  Evlan  Ceasefire  Accords  of 
1962,  which  specifically  provided  for  refugee 
amnesty,  the  High  Commissioner  partici- 
pated, along  with  the  Algerian  and  French 
goTemments,  in  the  tripartite  commission 
that  carried  out  their  successful  repatria- 
tion. Contributions  from  governmental  and 
private  sources  to  UNHCR  and  the  League 
for  this  Joint  operation  totaled  over  $22 
million. 

The  majority  of  the  High  Commissioners 
present  resources  are  devoted  to  the  sub- 
stantial refugee  problem  In  Africa,  where, 
even  prior  to  the  Nigerian  Civil  War,  the 
Office  was  providing  some  form  of  assist- 
ance to  an  estimated  half  million  refugees 
created  by  national  and  tribal  disputes."  The 
High  Commissioner's  activities  In  Africa  have 
ranged  from  purely  diplomatic  efforts  to  en- 
courage African  nations  to  grant  voluntary 
asylum  and  full  civil  rights  to  refugees  to 
large-scale  medical,  shelter  and  other  emer- 
gency relief  efforts  (with  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  volunteer  agencies)  and  long-range 
resettiement  and  development  programs 
(with  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram). 

The  High  Commissioner's  Office  also  has  a 
continuing  concern  with  Asian  refugee  prob- 
lems. One  of  Its  first  direct  assistance  pro- 
grams was  undertaken  to  aid  Chinese  refu- 
gees in  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  a  program 
which  is  still  continuing.  It  also  coordinates 
large-scale    assistance    efforts    to    aid    the 
Tibetan   refugees    currently    In    India    and 
Nepal.  The  United  States,  as  previously  noted, 
assists  and  surelementa  both  these  efforte." 
The  High  Commissioner's  Office  therefore 
seems  uniquely  suited  to  assist  the  United 
States  in  diplomatic  negotiations  with  po- 
tential host  nations  for  South  Vietnamese 
refugees,    and    to    coordinate    international 
assistance,  resettlement  and  redevelopment 
efforts  m  the  event  that  a  refugee  emigra- 
tion does  occur.  Although  the  High  Com- 
missioner's mandate  would  not  technically 
extend  to  Vietnamese  until  they  had  actually 
left  their  country"  his  Office  should  legiti- 
mately be  able  to  initiate  planning  for  a  po- 
tential future  refugee  problem.  If  objections 
were  raised  to  these  activities,  the  United 
States  could  seek  a  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion  to  cover   this  situation.   Such   special 
resolutions,   calling   on   the  High    Commis- 
sioner to  extend  his  "good  offices"  to  assist 
governments  in  dealing  with  situations  out- 
side his  technical  mandate,  have  been  given 
In  the  past.  Although  the  initial  responsi- 
bility for  moving  refugees  out  of  Vietnam, 
to   bring   them   within   the   High   Commis- 
sioner's specific  mandate,  would  lie  primarily 
with  the  United  States,  It  could  call  upon  the 
ICEM,  Bed  Cross,   and   other   International 
agencies  besides  the  High  Commissioner  to 
assist  in  providing  transportation  and  ini- 
tial aid  until  full  United  Nations  coopera- 
tion could  be  activated. 

The  United  SUtes  has  cooperated  fully 
in  the  past  with  the  High  Commissioner, 
ICEM,  Red  Cross  and  other  voluntary  agen- 
cies m  dealing  with  the  Hungarian,  Tll>etan. 
Algerian  und  other  refugee  situations  on  an 
international  basis. 

It  recently  did  so  again  in  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan  crisis.  To  date,  however,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ments have  apparently  been  unwilling  to 
seriously  attempt  to  marshal  active  inter- 
national concern  for  the  needs  of  Vietnamese 
already  refugees  within  their  own  country  or 
those  who  might  become  refugees  in  the 
event  of  a  Communist  takeover.  Both  govern- 
ments apparentiy  fear  that  requesting  Inter- 
national planning  for  Vietnamese  refugee  ef- 
forts would  eJIow  opportunity  for  interna- 
tional debate  of  the  Justice  of  United  States 
involvement  in  the  war  and  the  tactics  used 
by  both  governments  to  carry  It  out  that  con- 
tribute to  the  high  civilian  mortality  and 
displacement  rate.   Thus  they   have  so  far 
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attempted  to  "go  it  alone"  on  refugee 
assistance. 

If  a  large-scale  "bloodbath"  Is  seriously 
considered  a  probability,  the  Unlt«d  Slates 
and  Saigon  governments  should  immediate- 
ly begin  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the 
international  community  to  meet  this  con- 
tingency, utilizing  the  same  pattern  of  co- 
ordination between  United  Nations  bodies, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  UN  member  govern- 
ments successfully  used  to  deal  with  the 
Hungarian,  Algerian.  Tibetan,  and  other  re- 
cent large-scale  refugee  emigrations.  Efforts 
should  begin  immediately  to  encourage  the 
High  Commissioner's  Office,  ICEM,  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  other  volun- 
tary organizations  to  plan  for  such  a  Viet- 
namese emigration,  with  the  assurance  that 
If  a  bloodbath  Is  actually  threatened,  they 
will  be  given  a  full  partnership  role  in  the 
effort  to  remove  all  who  might  be  in  dan- 
ger. The  French  were  willing  to  enter  In- 
to such  an  International  partnership  with 
the  High  Commissioner  to  solve  the  Algerian 
refugee  problem  after  a  ceasefire  was  reached. 
We  should  be  no  less  willing  to  commit 
ourselves  to  the  solution  of  such  problems 
through  international  means. 

Even  if  the  United  States  were  unwilling 
to  seek  or  unable  to  obtain  broad-based  in- 
tematlonal  cooperation  In  planning  for  Viet- 
namese asylum  and  resettlement.  It  should 
at  least  seek  to  assure  asylum  In  other  na- 
tions through  bilateral  or  multilateral  dis- 
cussions and  treaty  agreements.  The  first 
source  of  such  agreements  should  be  our 
"allies"  In  the  Vietnam  War— Thailand,  the 
Phllllplnes,  South  Korea,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Since  we  have  been  forced  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  troops  from  the  first 
three  nations,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  will  offer  asylum  to  Vietnamese  with- 
out similar  financial  assistance  from  tis.  Sup- 
porting refugee  asylum  in  these  countries 
should,  however,  be  far  less  expensive  than 
the  cost  of  continuing  our  suppwrt  of  their 
troops  in  Vietnam.  Our  other  allies  should 
be  asked  to  support  Vietnamese  asylum  with- 
out United  States  assistance.  Australia,  like 
the  United  States,  has  accepted  large  refugee 
emigrations — although  predominantly  Euro- 
pean— In  the  past,  and  still  has  substantial 
underpopulated  areas  that  could  be  used  for 
resettlement  and  redevelopment.  The  United 
States  should  likewise  begin  Immediate  dip- 
lomatic discussions  with  France,  which  has 
already  accepted  a  significant  number  of 
Vietnamese  refugees,  on  Its  willingness  to 
accept  greater  Vietnamese  Immigration  in  the 
future. 

Those  who  sincerely  believe  that  a  "blood- 
bath" might  occur  should  be  the  strongest 
supporters  of  immediate  and  serious  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  assure  that  no  one  nation 
will  have  to  take  upon  Itself  the  total  bur- 
den of  refugee  asylum  and  resettlement.  By 
emphasizing  that  the  Vietnamese  situation, 
whatever  its  causes  and  current  political 
state,  is  now  a  worldwide  humanitarian 
problem  and  by  seeking  International  as- 
sistance to  meet  It,  the  United  States  can 
only  realize  long  run  gains.  In  the  short 
term,  the  United  States  may  by  such  actions 
open  the  war  to  greater  international  de- 
bate and  criticism.  But  If  it  can  effectively 
mobilize  world  opinion  to  accept  the  view 
that  there  Is  International  responsibility  for 
relocation  of  any  South  Vietnamese  that 
might  be  threatened  by  a  Communist  take- 
over, the  results  will  be  worth  the  short- 
term  risks. 

The  alternatives  are  less  palatable.  Leav- 
ing within  South  Vietnam  those  who  believe 
their  lives  would  be  In  danger  after  our  with- 
drawal would  cause  much  greater  Interna- 
tional criticism  of  the  United  States.  Accept- 
ing all  Vietnamese  emigrants  Into  the  United 
States,  although  technically  feasible,  still  is 
not  the  optimum  solution.  Many  Vietnamese 
may  prefer  to  live  in  an  Asian  or  European 
environment,  and  that  choice  should  be  open 


to  them.  The  final  alternative,  ignoring  the 
problem  and  letting  the  war  drag  cm,  with 
its  continuing  "bloodbath"  and  substantial 
Internal  refugee  problem,  is  the  most  unac- 
ceptable of  all.*^ 

D.  Conclusion 
We  have  attempted  to  show,  in  this  sec- 
tion, that  there  is  no  lack  of  avenues  through 
which  any  "bloodbath"  possibility  can  be  ef- 
fectively foreclosed.  In  the  final  analysis, 
however,  the  solution  to  any  potential  blood- 
bath situation  depends  essentially  upon  the 
I>olitical  will  of  this  country's  leaders.  De- 
vising and  implementing  appropriate  mecha- 
nisms for  asylimi  and  resettlement,  here  and 
abroad,  presents  no  Insurmountable  chal- 
lenge. It  surely  calls  for  no  more  creativity 
and  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  than 
has  so  far  been  spent  In  the  development  of 
the  "bloodbath"  spectre  by  the  Administra- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  this  Administration 
is  truly  concerned  with  the  lives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  South  Vietnam,  it  should  direct 
Its  energies  both  to  developing  solutions 
along  the  lines  advanced  in  this  paper  and 
to  assuring  the  political  conunltment  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  necessary  for 
their  implementation.  Indulging  in  specu- 
lative "bloodbath"  rhetoric,  while  the  ac- 
tual bloodbath  in  Vietnam  continues  un- 
bated.  vrill  only  delay  this  process  and  make 
It  more  difficult  to  carry  out  effectively. 
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Evans,  "The  Political  Refugee  in  U.S.  Immi- 
gration Law  and  Practice,"  3  The  Interna- 
tional  Lawyer,   204,    219    (1969).    Parole   of 
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ChlneM  refugees  was  apparently  conducted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Pair  Share  Act  of 
1960  (74  Stat.  504)  which  speclflcally  au- 
thorized the  parole  of  political  refugees. 
This  specific  coverage  of  political  refugee 
parole  was  not  carried  over  to  the  amended 
Immigration  scheme  In  1965.  While  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  elimination  of  this  spe- 
cific provision.  In  conjunction  with  the  In- 
clusion of  a  particular  preference  category 
for  political  refugees,  constitutes  a  Congres- 
sional Intent  to  restrict  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's powers  to  non-refugee  parolees.  It  must 
be  noted  that  this  power  had  been  used  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  parole  refugees 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Pair  Share  Act 
and.  as  Indicated  below.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  has  resorted  to  this  power  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1970. 

■  Evans,  supra  at  219-220. 

*  Interview  with  staff  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Problems 
Connected  with  Refugees  and  Escapees  on 
JiUy  13.  1970.  and  9  HCR  Bull.  7  (Jan.- 
March  1970). 

"  See  testimony  by  former  Budget  Director 
Charles  L.  Schultze  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  (April  29.  1970) ; 
press  conference.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird.  July  27, 1970. 

"The  other  category  mentioned  In  the 
RAND  Study — Viet  Cong  defectors — might 
range  from  highly  skilled  to  unslcllled,  but 
this  group  should  not  comprise  the  largest 
percentage  of  refugees. 

••Much  of  the  information  used  In  this 
section  Is  contained  in  publications  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Prob- 
lems Connected  with  Refugees  and  Escapees 
Including  U.S.  Assistance  to  Refugees 
Throughout  the  World,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Bess. 
(1969)  and  Resettlement  of  Cuban  Refugees, 
88th  CoQg..  2nd  Sess.  (1963),  both  commit- 
tee prints.  See  also  Report  of  the  President's 
Committee  for  Hungarian  Relief  (May  14, 
1957).  36  Dept.  State  BiUl.  984-85  (1957). 

•^Tlie  High  Commissioner's  administrative 
budget  is  financed  through  the  overall 
United  Nations  budget,  but  annual  budgets 
for  direct   refugee   assistance   programs  are 
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separately  financed  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  UN  member  governments  at 
annual  pledging  conferences.  Emergency  pro- 
grams are  funded  by  specific  appeals  from 
the  High  Commissioner's  Office.  Seventy  gov- 
ernment* pledged  contributions  to  the  $5.8 
million  1970  budget  for  direct  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

"Theee  contributions,  like  those  to  the 
High  Commissioner's  work,  are  authwized  by 
the  1962  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  (Section  2601(a)). 

••The  remainder  were  national  migrants 
who  wished  to  move  from  overpopulated 
Western  European  areas  to  imderdeveloped 
and  sparsely  populated  countries. 

"  Of  the  over  32.000  refugees  accepted  by 
the  United  States,  approximately  two-thirds 
came  to  this  country  by  the  United  States 
Military  Transport  Services  and  one-third  by 
ICEM. 

"This  figure  includes  sizeable  groupa  of 
refugees  from  the  Portugese  African  colonies. 
Rwanda,  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Congo. 

*»  One  of  the  world's  most  pressing  refugee 
problems — that  of  the  Palestinians — is  omit- 
ted from  the  list  of  the  High  (Commissioner's 
programs  because  it  is  handled  exclusively 
by  a  separate  UN  body,  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Ref- 
ugees in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA) .  This  im- 
portant agency,  established  prior  to  the  High 
Commissioner's  Office,  In  1949,  continues  to 
provide  aid.  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing to  the  1,500,000  refugees  created  by  two 
Arab-Israeli    wars. 

"Because  the  High  Commissioner's  man- 
date speaks  of  persons  "outside  their  country 
of  origin,"  it  does  not  extend  to  persons 
displaced  within  their  country  by  a  civil  war, 
such  as  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  presently  in  Vietnam. 

n  Sources  for  this  section  Include  the  fol- 
lowing materials  published  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner's Office:  Background  Paper  on  the 
Office  of  the  United  Sations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  UN  Doc.  MHCR'48/6«' 
Rev.  2  (1966);  Report  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  Addendum,  24  U.N. 
GAOR  Supp.  12A.  UN  Doc.  A/7612/Add.  1 
(1969);  Refugees:  20  Questions  and  Answers 
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(1969);  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Refugees 
(1963) :  and  the  quarterly  HCR  Bulletin.  The 
following  ICEM-publlshed  materials  were 
also  used:  ICEM:  Facts  and  Figures  (1970); 
Review  of  Achievements  (1969):  and  The 
Road  to  Freedom  (1969).  See  also,  for  ciu'- 
rent  information  on  ICEM,  Hearings  on  Se- 
lective Migration  Program  for  Latin  America 
Operated  by  the  ICEM  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  91st 
Cong..  2nd  Sess.  (1970) . 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   8:30   A.M., 
MONDAY.  AUGUST  31.  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjoununent  until 
8:30  a.m.  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  August  31, 
1970,  at  8:30  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  28.  1970: 

Corporation  por  Pubuc  Broadcastino 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Public  Broadcasting  for  terms  expiring 
March  26,  1976: 

Prank  E.  Schooley.  of  Illinois. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  of  New  York. 

Jack  Wrather,  of  California. .' 

Saul  Haas,  of  Washington. 

Thomas  W.  Moore,  of  Connecticut. 

COUICUNICATIONS  SATELLITK  CORPOEATIOK 

Ralph  A.  Peterson,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  bocutl  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  until  the  date  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  in 
1973. 
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THE  FASTEST.  CJLEANEST  FORM  OP 
MASS  TRANSPORTA-nON 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  argument 
over  the  Federal  Government's  financial 
participation  in  the  development  of  two 
prototypes  of  the  supersonic  transport  is 
reaching  hysterical  proportions  by  those 
opposed  to  this  project.  And,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  when  emotion  is  so  prev- 
alent, all  too  often  little  regard  is  given 
to  the  truth. 

Continually,  emotional  arguments  re- 
garding effects  the  SST  will  have  on  our 
environment  have  been  answered  by 
scientists  of  the  Boeing  Co..  the  builder 
of  the  U.S.  SST  and  from  Federal  offl- 
clals,  not  the  least  of  whom  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  Yet,  the  same 
discredited  distortions  are  offered  under 
the  apparent  theory  that  if  they  are  re- 
peated often  enough  they  will  becdme 
fact. 

Yet.  the  fact  Is  that  the  SST  wlU 
provide  all  Americans  with  the  fastest, 


cleanest  form  of  mass  transportation  ever 
developed.  There  Is  absolutely  no  proof 
that  the  SST  will  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  atmosphere.  Its  sonic  boom 
will  not  be  heard  by  those  living  in  popu- 
lated areas.  It  will  present  no  radiation 
hazard  to  the  average  traveler. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
proof  that  these  detrimental  effects  to 
our  environment  will  occur,  but,  of 
course,  the  total  picture  will  be  studied 
as  prototsrpe  development  continues.  Cer- 
tainly, no  environmental  harm  can  come 
from  the  production  of  two  prototypes. 

And,  opponents  force  the  issue  to  be 
raised  again  and  a«rain,  but  the  contract 
with  the  manufacturer  clearly  states  that 
the  Federal  money  will  be  returned  with 
the  sales  of  the  SST. 

There  have  appeared  three  noteworthy 
articles  in  recent  days  on  the  subject  of 
the  SST.  Two  of  them  are  columns  from 
the  Machinist  newspaper,  imd  the  other 
appeared  in  Parade  magazine.  Lest  It 
be  forgotten  that  America  is  in  competi- 
tion with  the  British -French  Concorde 
and  the  Russian  TU-144.  the  clipping 
from  Parade,  and  the  aforementioned 
two  from  the  Machinist,  wiU  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  : 

(Note.— Here  U  the  text  of  the  AFL-CIO 


Executive  Council's  statement  on  the  need 
for  a  U.S.  supersonic  transport  aircraft.  The 
statement  was  adopted  at  the  Executive 
Council's  recent  midsummer  meeting  In 
Chicago:) 

The  constantly  Increasing  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  travel  by  air  requires  the 
constant  development  of  new  and  more  pro- 
ductive aircraft.  In  the  last  seven  years,  air- 
line travel  has  doubled.  It  Is  expected  to 
triple  again  by  1980. 

To  accommodate  more  air  travelers  with- 
out adding  to  the  congestion  of  the  alrlanes 
and  airports,  the  aerospace  industry  must 
develop  larger  and  faster  airplanes. 

TtKlay.  the  USSR  and  the  French  and 
British  are  developing  airliners  that  will  fly 
at  supersonic  speeds  on  trans-oceanic  flights. 
These  nations,  using  government  funds,  have 
produced  prototypes  and  are  now  well  along 
In  their  testing  programs. 

READY    TO    PRODUCE 

The  American  aerospace  industry  Is  ready 
to  begin  the  production  of  two  prototypes 
of  Its  own  supersonic  transport.  To  make 
that  production  possible,  government  funds 
have  been  budgeted.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  voted  $290,000,000;  the  Senate 
is  scheduled  to  vote  later  this  month. 

Without  an  SST,  the  American  aerospace 
industry  will  be  unable  to  maintain  Its 
leadership  In  world  aviation,  losing  most  of 
the  market  for  transoceanic  airliners.  That 
would  mean  a  loss  for  the  United  States  of  its 
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principal  manufactured  export  with  an  at- 
tendant loss  of  some  twenty-two  blUlon  dol- 
lars in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

American  aerospace  workers  will  also  lose 
sorely  needed  employment.  Production  of  the 
two  prototypes  will  provide  work  for  20,000 
employees  of  the  contractor — the  Boeing 
CXimpany — and  its  subcontractors. 

In  full  production,  the  SST  would  provide 
directly  an  estimated  50.000  Jobs  In  40  states 
and  Indirectly  at  least  100,000  more  In  sup- 
porting activities. 

EFFECT    ON    ENVIRONMENT 

We  recognize  some  of  the  reservations  about 
the  possible  effect  supersonic  flight  might 
have  on  the  quality  of  the  earth's  environ- 
ment. However,  no  environmental  harm  can 
oome  from  the  production  of  two  prototypes. 
Two  government  councils  have  stated  that 
on  the  basis  of  knowledge  available  today  in 
the  free  world,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  a  fleet  of  supersonic  airliners  will  de- 
grade the  atmosphere. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  stimulated  further  research  on 
the  effects  from  supersonic  flight  cd  military 
aircraft.  This  information  will  be  augmented 
in  1973  when  the  Russian  TU-144  begUu 
conunerclal  service  and  again  in  1974  when 
the  French-British  Concorde  goes  into  com- 
mercial service.  This  research  will  provide 
further  assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
degradation  of  the  atmosphere  from  the 
American  SST. 

Per  passenger  mile.  Jet  aircraft  pollute 
the  earth's  atmosphere  less  than  any  other 
form  of  mechanical  transportation. 

We  urge  the  United  States  Senate  to  vote 
funds  for  the  development  of  an  American 
SST.  The  age  of  supersonic  travel  over  water 
will  soon  be  here.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  be  left  In  the  lurch. 

NXCKSSART 

Horace  Sutton,  associate  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  examined  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  Supersonic  Transport 
(SST)  in  the  cover  article  of  the  magazine's 
Aug.  IS  issue.  Here  are  excerpts  from  his 
conclusions : 

Secor  Browne,  head  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  . . .  flnds  the  Russians  highly  prag- 
matic, possessed  of  an  Inflnlte  power  to  allo- 
cate men  and  resources.  Skills  are  the  one 
element  they  know  to  be  in  short  supply. 

To  the  Russians,  the  SST  Is  primarily  an 
Internal  machine.  It's  a  long  crummy  ride 
from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok  or  Novosibirsk, 
and  if  you  can  get  your  skilled  people  there 
tn  half  or  a  third  of  the  time,  you  get  more 
out  of  them.  To  move  people  who  have  the 
skills  faster  and  get  more  productivity  out  of 
them — that's  why  they  are  Interested. 

ADVANTAGES   TO    MAN 

The  capability  of  moving  slOlled  people 
around  the  world  faster  Is  a  far  different 
theory  than  calling  the  SST  a  fast  plane  for 
the  Jet  set.  Instead  of  seven  hours  to  Europe 
It  will  fly  In  two-and-a-half,  instead  of  14 
hours  to  Asia,  it  wlU  be  five.  These  are  the 
advantages  to  man. 

The  continuity  of  an  aircraft  Industry 
that  provided  thirty  billion  dollars  to  the 
economy  is  among  the  advantages  to  the  na- 
tion. Somehow  along  the  way,  the  building 
of  an  SST  became.  In  the  minds  of  Its  de- 
tractors, a  product  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex,  a  bogeyman  of  the  Seventies.  As 
Senator  Jackson  has  said,  "If  the  Ford  foun- 
dation were  building  this  plane,  I  dont  think 
there  would  be  this  opposition."  Nor,  had  It 
surfaced  In  some  other  season,  would  the  pos- 
sible environmental  dangers  have  provided 
such  a  fat  target. 

NATIONAL   PRIOB 

Those  who  ask  now  whether  we  need  the 
SST  might  well  have  asked  similar  questions 
at  the  onset  of  the  steam-powered  loco- 
motive, of  the  electric   trolley   car.   of   the 
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horseless  carriage,  and  of  the  airplane  Itself. 

No  nation  that  has  placed  a  man  on  the 
moon  needs  to  worry  about  national  pride, 
and  surely  the  American  SST  must  not  be 
built  for  reasons  of  national  honor.  But  na- 
tional economics  Is  a  vital  Issue,  and  em- 
ployment Is  a  vital  issue,  eepeciaUy  if  we  are 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  twenty-six  million  citi- 
zens who  exist  below  the  poverty  level.  If 
we  are  capable  of  producing  a  functional 
technology  that  will  not  despoil  the  planet, 
then  the  SST  should  be  considered  with 
favor. 

Given  today's  concern  for  the  environment 
unrt  the  authority  which  the  President  holds 
In  the  National  Environment  Policy  Act,  the 
time  to  seek  international  and  reciprocal 
research  and  development  is  now. 

Whether  we  build  one  or  not,  the  age  of 
supersonic  transport  has  arrived. 

SXCRKT  FLIGHTS 

without  fanfare  of  any  sort  the  Soviet 
Union  has  secretly  been  testing  its  TU-144 
supersonic  airliner  for  the  past  four  months. 

On  May  11th.  the  lao-seat  airliner,  cap- 
tained by  test  pilot  Bduard  Yelyan.  took 
off  from  an  airfield  near  Moscow,  flew  at  a 
speed  of  1256  miles  per  hour.  On  May  2eth 
Yelyan  again  tested  the  TU-144,  this  time 
at  an  altitude  of  60,000  feet,  flew  at  1344 
mph,  more  than  twice  the  speed  of  soimd. 

The  Soviet  airliner  has  a  top  speed  of 
1660  miles  an  hour,  will  probably  carry  its 
fliBt  load  of  passengers  later  In  the  year. 

It  Is  for  sale  to  the  West. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  emotional  out- 
cries being  heard  today  in  opposition  to 
the  SST  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
past  to  other  advanced  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

It  was  New  York  Gov.  Martin  Van 
Buren  who  wrote  President  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1829  that  the  Government 
"should  create  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  the  evils  of  railroads  and  to 
preserve  the  canals  for  posterity."  Gov- 
ernor Van  Buren's  concern,  as  he  stated 
it,  was  "railroad  carriages  are  pulled  at 
the  enormous  speed  of  15  miles  per  horn- 
by  engines  which  in  addition  to  endan- 
gering life  and  limb  of  passengers,  roar 
and  snort  their  way  through  the  coimtry- 
side,  setting  fire  to  the  crops,  scaring  the 
livestock  and  frightening  women  and 
children."  He  concluded,  "The  Almighty 
certainly  never  intended  that  people 
should  travel  at  such  breakneck  speed." 

Also,  in  light  of  the  discussions  relating 
to  the  SST  and  the  weather,  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal  Is  quoted  in  the  June  4, 
1870,  edition  as  stating: 

It  is  said  that  the  Iron  raUs  of  the  Pacific 
Road  have  so  affected  the  electrical  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  of  the  American 
Desert  as  to  increase  the  fall  of  rain. 

And,  the  summary  reached  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  to  the  adverse  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  the  Senate  is  very  timely. 
He  said: 

If  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  had  been 
advising  Queen  Isabella,  we  would  still  be  In 
Barcelona  waiting  to  prove  the  world  round 
before  daring  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  look  to  the  facts,  not  the  illogical 
emotion,  and  that  It  will  soon  act  favor- 
eblv  on  the  orderly  continuation  of 
America's  supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment program. 
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URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  ATCHISON. 
KANS. 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  28,  1970 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  by  popular 
notion,  urban  renewal  is  often  associated 
with  rebuilding  large  deteriorated  sec- 
tors of  major  cities,  but  the  program  is 
having  a  significant  impact  in  smaller 
towns  and  cities.  One  such  city,  Atchi- 
son, Kans.,  has  been  conducting  a  sub- 
stantial urban  renewal  program  for  more 
than  10  years,  and  the  results  have  been 
inu>re8sive.  A  modem,  attractive,  and 
revitalized  center  for  life  in  northeast 
Ka-maui  has  been  established  through  the 
foresight  and  cooperation  of  local  citi- 
zens and  the  financial  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

One  of  my  primary  contentions  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  that  rural  and 
small-town  America  holds  the  ready- 
made  answer  to  the  crisis  of  pollution 
and  overcrowding  and  the  nearly  un- 
bearable strain  of  daily  life  which  afflicts 
our  giant  urban  areas.  Fresh  air,  elbow 
TO(an,  and  a  chance  for  a  life  that  is 
really  worth  living  are  the  great  re- 
sources of  places  such  as  Atchison. 

President  Nixon  has  given  high  pri- 
ority to  stimulating  development  of  ur- 
banized America  and  to  encouraging 
local  leadership  for  solving  local  prob- 
lems. The  Atchison  example  should  pro- 
vide encouragement  for  such  programs 
in  other  towns  and  cities  as  well  sis  for 
the  concept  of  Presidoit  Nixon's  new 
federalism. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  about  urban 
renewal  in  Atchison,  written  by  John 
Berbers,  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Augiist  21.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 
Urban  Renewal  Comes  to  Atchison,  Kans., 

Where  Federal  Aid  Is  Scornzd  (and  Ac- 
cepted) 

(By  John  Berbers) 

Atchison,  Kans.,  August  13. — ^Frank  Todd 
Is  79  years  old.  a  retired  Atchison  banker  and 
a  former  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Republican 
party,  which  champions  self-help  and  a 
minimum  of  Federal  spending.  Yet  he  boasts 
openly  that  urban  renewal,  one  of  the  most 
controversial  of  the  big  Federal  domestic 
programs,  "took  this  old  river  town  that  was 
rundown  at  the  heels  and  made  something 
of  It."  Urban  renewal,  known  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  rejuvenating  the  core  of  big  cities. 
Is  spreading  to  small  communities  across  the 
country. 

More  than  half  of  the  renewal  money  that 
has  been  dUtributed  from  Washington  in 
recent  years  has  gone  into  cities  of  lees  than 
25.000.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  besieged  with  new  ap- 
plications for  aid. 

Among  the  backlog  of  applications  are 
those  from  about  150  smaU  cities  that  have 
never  received  renewal  funds.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, with  Its  strong  rural  and  sub- 
urban orientation  and  a  policy  aimed  at 
stemming  migration  of  people  to  overcrowded 
urban  centers,  is  allocating  a  larger  share  of 
the  limited  funds  to  the  smaller  commu- 
nities than  had  the  previous  Administration. 

In  cities  like  Atchison,  population  12,300 
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the  raralts  o<  TUtwn  renewal  are  faster  and 
more  dramatic  than  In  large  cities  where  the 
decay  is  so  vast  tbat  It  swallows  Federal  dol- 
lars for  years  before  cliange  Is  visible. 

Here  tb*  central  business  district  has  been 
teansformed.  Plans  for  building  shopping 
oentcn  In  the  outlying  areas,  a  trend  even 
m  small  towns,  have  been  abandoned.  And 
tba  dty  la  currently  upgrading  residential 
dlatrlcta  that  have  ruddy,  unpaved  streets, 
i«mshackle  housee  and  no  sewers  or  street 
Ugbts. 

Further,  urban  renewal  has  primed  the 
flow  of  other  Federal  funds  into  this  basic- 
ally conservative  community  where  some  of 
the  lown  leaders  stUl  scorn  money  from 
Washington  as  a  despoller  of  local  Initiative. 
Built  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Missouri  River, 
50  miles  northwest  of  Kansas  City,  the  com- 
munity Is  beet  known,  perhaps,  for  supply- 
ing one- third  of  the  same  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  RaUway. 

It  has  overdlstlnctlve  qualities.  The  other 
evening  two  citizens  with  nothing  to  do— but 
with  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  towns- 
people— sat  down  and  figured  out  that  there 
were  at  least  31  millionaires  In  the  city. 

"And  that's  not  cotmting  the  doubtful 
ones."  one  of  them  said. 

The  millionaires  live  for  the  most  part  in 
fine  old  Victorian  mansions  with  ornate 
chimneys,  towers  and  carriage  houses.  Half  a 
4111  away  there  may  be  the  small  home  of  a 
factory  worker. 

Atchison  has  ,St.  Benedict's  College,  found- 
ries, grain  mills,  and  a  public  hospital  that 
has  no  financial  worries  because  it  owns  a 
profitable  distillery.  Some  persons  commute 
to  work  in  Kansas  City  so  they  can  live  here. 
In  1958  a  flash  flood  that  washed  out  most 
of  th*  business  district  was.  according  to 
one  resident,  "the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  Atchison."  That  was  the  beginning 
of  urban  renewal. 

In  subsequent  years,  with  a  $2.5-mlllion 
renewal  grant  and  an  •800.000  publicly  voted 
bond  issue  as  matching  funds,  the  city  built 
a  three-and-a-half-bloclc  mall — trees,  grass, 
concrete  canopies,  fountains  and  rides  for 
children — down  the  center  of  Commercial 
Street,  the  main  artery. 

Stores  on  either  side  were  rebuilt  and  en- 
tire blocks  of  the  buildings  behind  them 
cleared  for  parking  lots.  Children  play  on  the 
mall  while  their  parents  shop,  and  it  is  used 
aa  well  for  square  dances,  art  shows,  fairs 
and  other  events. 

"At  first  there  was  considerable  opposi- 
tion," recalled  Mr.  Todd,  who  served  on  the 
local  renewal  commission  from  the  begin- 
ning. "People  said  to  me.  why,  you  will  never 
close  Commercial  Street  to  automobile  traf- 
fic.' But  we  did." 

There  Is  still  opposition,  Mr.  Todd  said, 
but  It  Is  more  philosophical — antipathy  to 
dependence  on  Washington — than  practical. 
C.  V.  O'Neill,  editor  of  The  Atchison  Daily 
Olobe,  said  that  while  some  merchants  had 
prospered  greatly  because  of  the  project  oth- 
ers not  able  to  compete  for  the  mall  space 
had  been  hurt. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  downtown  project 
was  closed  out.  the  city  commission  ap- 
proved plans  to  open  new  projects  In  resi- 
dential areas,  with  $40,000  left  over  from  the 
downtown  project  as  a  starter  for  matching 
funds. 

Three  projects  are  planned.  One  Is  now  un- 
der way  in  a  destitute  section  of  the  South 
Side.  It  Is  a  wilderness  of  weed-covered  hills 
and  substandard  housing.  The  city  has  not 
made  Improvements  there,  it  is  explained, 
because  the  homeowners  could  not  pay  the 
assessments  and  the  property  would  revert 
to  the  city. 

With  an  Initial  $760,000  grant  from  Wash- 
ington and  local  matching  funds,  sewer  lines 
and  water  and  lighting  facilities  will  be  con- 
structed. With  these  improvements  certain, 
new  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  hous- 
ing has  begun.  The  array  of  Federal  hous- 
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ing  subsidies  and  relocation  grants  are  being 
utilized.  The  plan  Is  to  make  the  neighbor- 
hood attractive  to  both  the  poor  and  non- 
poor. 

'We  had  citizen  parUclpatlon  in  renewal 
here  long  before  Washington  made  it  man- 
datory." said  James  A.  Schroer,  director  of 
the  renewal  agency,  a  big  friendly  man  who 
seems  to  know  everyone  in  town. 

The  spirit  of  It  all  Is  peculiar  to  small- 
town America. 

Hugo  Siel>ermorgen.  an  insurance  agent  oJ 
some  means,  lives  in  a  big  house  in  the  re- 
newal area.  He  is  said  to  cook  the  finest 
steaks  in  town  In  his  backyard,  which  is 
crowded  with  tomato  vines,  beer  coolers, 
grills  and  a  huge  American  flag  flying  over 
it  all. 

Only  a  few  steps  away  is  a  Just-completed 
public  housing  project  on  land  that  Mr. 
Slebermorgen  sold  to  the  city  housing  au- 
thority. When  a  visitor  asked  his  feeling 
about  living  next  to  public  housing.  Mr. 
Slebermorgen  Just  smiled  and  said  he  would 
welcome  his  new  neighbors. 

The  last  project  still  under  consideration — 
but  virtually  certain  to  go  through  if  funds 
from  Washington  last — is  to  rehabilitate  •» 
less-rundown  area  on  the  North  Side  of  the 
city.  Most  of  the  black  population,  which 
comprises  10  per  cent  of  the  city,  live  there 
in  a  neighborhood  that  is  In  the  shadow  of 
the  homes  of  millionaires. 

"For  a  town  that  is  so  conservative,"  said 
one  of  the  civil  leaders,  somewhat  apolo- 
getically, "we  certainly  got  deeply  Involved 
In  Federal  aid." 
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SENATOR  PROUTY'S  WORK  TO- 
WARD A  BALANCED  TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEM 


Our  transportation  system  must  be  bal- 
anced ecologically  and  economically. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Conomerce 
Committee,  Senator  Prouty  has  sought  to 
provide  for  balanced,  yet  sustained,  growth 
In  our  transportation  capacity. 

Senator  Prouty  is  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
and  serves  on  the  Aviation  and  Merchant 
Marine  Sut>commlttees.  He  also  Is  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Special  Freight  Car 
Shortage  Subcommittee.  He  Is,  therefore,  in 
a  position  to  act  to  insure  our  nation  moves 
In  new  directions  in  transportation. 

RAILROAD 

During  the  1960's  the  Executive  Branch  was 
reluctant  to  face  up  to  the  nation's  deterio- 
rating national  rail  system.  Primarily  through 
Senator  Prouty's  leadership  both  Congress 
and  the  Administration  have  moved  on  sev- 
eral fronts  in  the  91st  Congress. 

In  1969,  Senator  Prouty  pressed  for  a 
solution  to  the  crisis  In  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service.  By  1969  there  were  fewer  than 
480  intercity  rail  passenger  trains  In  opera- 
tion and  those  trains  were  creating  an  an- 
nual economic  loss  of  over  $250,000,000  for 
the  rail  industry  . 

In  the  fall  of  1969  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  decline  In  Intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice and  the  Committee  began  considering 
possible  solutions  to  the  problem. 

At  that  time  Senator  Prouty  proposed  a 
quasi -public  corporation  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  intercity  passenger  trains.  The 
Subcommittee  did  not  adopt  his  proposal 
and  on  April  9.  1970  the  Committee  reported 
a  bill  authorizing  $405  million  direct  operat- 
ing subsidies  to  railroads. 

Undaunted,  Prouty  filed  Individual  views 
setting  forth  his  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Rail  Passenger 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  28.  1970 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion has  the  technology  to  develop  a 
truly  balanced  transportation  system.  I 
believe  to  properly  apply  this  technology 
we  need  innovative  and  imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  transportation.  During  his 
service  on  the  Commerce  Committee  my 
good  friend  from  Vermont.  Mr.  Prouty, 
has  demonstrated  great  innovation  and 
imagination  in  his  approach  to  trans- 
portation. He  has  provided  bold  leader- 
ship in  this  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  his  record  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Pbodtt's  Work  Toward  a  Balanced 
Transportation  System 

The  tremsportatlon  of  people  and  goods  In 
the  United  States  accounts  for  more  than 
20  percent  of  our  Oroea  National  Product 
each  year,  and  the  way  things  are  going,  by 
the  end  of  the  seventies,  we  will  be  spend- 
ing a  total  of  $320  million  every  year.  Just 
to  move  freight  and  people  In  normal  every- 
day commerce. 

In  fact,  the  demand  for  transportation 
services  of  all  kinds  Is  far  outstripping  pop- 
ulation growth  and  moat  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic activity  In  this  country.  In  the  next 
twenty  years  we  must  double  the  transporta- 
tion capacity  we  have  developed  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic. 

We  must  Increase  our  capacity  In  a  re- 
sponsible way  with  full  consideration  given 
the  environmental  impact  of  alternative 
modes  of  transportation. 
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representatives  of  the  National  Rail  Pas-  x 
senger  Association,  rail  labor,  rail  manage- 
ment, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
order  to  gain  support  for  his  proposal.  Prouty 
maintained  that  direct  operating  subsidies 
bad  never  solved  any  transportation  problem 
and  that  It  was  the  time  to  face  this  partic- 
ular transportation  problem  with  his  new 
and  pragmatic  proposal. 

Prouty  succeeded  In  gaining  unanimous 
support  for  his  proposal,  and  by  May  6,  1970 
when  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  floor. 
Prouty  had  convinced  the  Committee  leader- 
ship to  Jom  with  him  and.  In  an  unprece- 
dented move,  an  amendment  wtis  offered 
striking  the  complete  text  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  and  substituting  the 
Prouty  alternative.  The  Prouty  alternative 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  6th  by  a  vote  of 
78  to  3. 

Senator  Prouty's  long  struggle  was  success- 
ful and  his  colleagues  noted  his  efforts.  Ma- 
jority leader  Mike  Mansfield  praised  the  Sen- 
ator for  this  "remarkable  success."  The 
Chairman  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  Vance  Hartke.  a  Democrat 
from  Indiana,  Joined  in  commending  Senator 
Prouty  and  Minority  leader  Hugh  Scott  noted 
"If  there  Is  one  man  to  whom  credit  should 
go  for  the  favorable  action  that  this  body 
baa  taken  today.  It  is  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty) ." 

The  Prouty  bill  would  establish  a  new 
quasi-public  corporation  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  Intercity  rail  passenger  service. 

The  new  corporation  would  have  15  direc- 
tors with  8  appointed  by  the  President  and 
7  by  the  stockholders.  Common  stockholders, 
who  Initially  would  be  railroads  which 
bought  Into  the  corporation,  would  elect  3 
directors.  Preferred  stockholders,  who  would 
be  those  buying  stock  Issued  for  public  sub- 
scription would  elect  4  directors. 

The  corporation  would  be  financed  by  a 
one-time  Federal  gran-  of  $40  million,  and 
would  have  upto  a  $60  million  line  of  credit 


guaranteed  by  the  Federal  government.  Rail 
carriers  would  be  relieved  of  their  obligation 
to  provide  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  by 
buying  common  stock  In  the  corporation  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  avoidable  losses  they 
Incurred  during  1969  because  of  passenger 
train  operators.  The  corporation  would  also 
raise  capital  through  the  sale  of  preferred 
stocks  to  the  public.  The  preferred  stocks 
would  carry  a  guaranteed  6  percent  annual 
dividend  and  could  be  converted  Into  com- 
mon stock. 

Prouty's  amendment  also  contained  the 
most  liberal  labor  protection  provisions  of 
any  legislation  ever  passed  by  the  Senate. 
These  provisions  stem  from  Senator  Prouty's 
service  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  which  considers  legislation  vital 
to  railroad  workers. 

Because  of  bis  cloee  working  knowledge 
of  railroad  management  and  labor  relations, 
Prouty  persuaded  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee to  give  prompt  consideration  to  amend- 
ments to  the  1907  Hours  of  Service  Act, 
which  had  been  locked  In  Congress  since 
1962. 

Prouty,  however,  recognized  that  far  more 
constructive  legislation  was  needed  If  a 
framework  for  producing  a  truly  efficient  and 
effective  rail  Industry  were  to  be  obtained. 
Specifically.  Prouty  led  the  way  on  the  Hours 
of  Service  Act  Amendments.  Senator  Prouty 
pushed  for  prompt  Senate  action  on  a  bill 
which  had  passed  the  House.  In  Subcom- 
mittee he  had  several  of  his  amendments 
adopted  which  insured  passage  of  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  and  which  Insured  that  the 
amendments  would  be  workable.  Among  his 
amendments  adopted  were  ones  which  ex- 
empt wreck  relief  crews  from  the  limitations 
of  the  Act  and  one  which  made  clear  that 
hours  of  service  for  non-operating  personnel 
could  be  no  more  than  9.  rather  than  the  12 
hour  limit  for  operating  personnel.  (Under 
the  1907  Act,  operating  personnel  had  been 
limited  to  16  hours  work  at  any  one  time.) 

This  legislation  was  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  on  December  26,  1969  (P.L.  91-169) 
and  was  a  significant  updating  of  Federal 
law  relating  to  working  conditions  for  rail- 
road employees.  Prouty's  active  support  for 
the  measure  assured  its  passage,  although 
at  the  same  time  Prouty  stressed  that  the 
matters  covered  by  the  law  are  best  handled 
through  the  collective  bargaining  process. 
One  of  his  amendments  to  the  bill  specifies 
that  nothing  should  be  Inferred  from  the 
Hours  of  Service  Act  to  prevent  labor  and 
management  from  developing  more  favorable 
hours  of  service  for  employees  through  the 
collective  bargaining  process. 

Senator  Prouty  viewed  with  alarm  the  In- 
creasing number  of  railroad  train  derailments 
and  accidents.  Since  well -maintained  rail- 
road tracks  are  essential  to  efficient  rail 
transportation.  Prouty  viewed  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  derailments  as  a  serious 
Indicator  of  the  deterioration  of  the  rail  In- 
dustry. More  Importantly,  the  Vermonter 
viewed  the  rail  accidents  as  a  direct  threat 
to  human  life  and  communities.  The  need  for 
transporting  highly  hazardous  substances 
made  the  matter  of  safety  even  nfore  serious. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
Prouty  was  primarily  responsible  for  putting 
together  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  and 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Con- 
trol Act. 

Finding  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive 
Federal  law  In  this  area.  Prouty  moved  to 
solve  the  problem. 

In  April  1969  Prouty  was  Instrumental  In 
getting  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
establish  a  Railroad  Safety  Task  Force,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  rail  labor,  rail  man- 
agement, and  State  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sions. Ttie  Task  Force  was  committed  to  fil- 
ing a  report  by  June  30,  1969.  With  consider- 
able prodding  from  Prouty,  they  met  their 
deadline  and  Prouty  introduced  with  Sen- 
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ator  Norris  Cotton  8.  3061,  embodying  the 
recommendations  of  the  Task  Force. 

Prouty  then  held  a  series  of  meetings  with 
representatives  of  the  State  Public  UtlUty 
Commissions,  rail  labor  and  rail  manage- 
ment and  drafted  the  first  comprehensive 
National  Railroad  Safety  Act  and  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Control  Act. 

Prouty's  bill  was  accepted  as  a  substitute 
amendment  to  S.  1933,  a  lees  comprehensive 
rail  safety  bill  pending  before  the  Committee. 
On  December  21,  1969.  the  Senate  passed 
this  historic  measure. 

Once  again  Senator  Prouty  was  commended 
for  his  ability  to  reconcile  various  groups  and 
get  solid  support  for  his  proposals.  Senator 
Hartke  noted  that  "Senator  Prouty  brought 
many  of  the  parties  together  In  his  office  and 
personally  worked  to  thrash  out  agreement 
upon  some  of  the  most  bitterly  contested  Is- 
sues." Senator  Scott  said  "Senator  Prouty  has 
again  demonstrated  his  characteristic  abtll- 
tlee  as  a  fine  legislator." 

The  bill  reflects  Prouty's  aversion  to  piece- 
meal legislation  and  his  belief  that  In  a  Fed- 
eral system  of  government  there  needs  to  be 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  coordination  and 
cooperation.  For  example,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  given  comprehensive  power 
to  establish  nation-wide  rail  safety  regula- 
tions. The  regulations  can  cover  railroad  op- 
erations, maintenance  and  employee  qualifi- 
cations. To  Insure  proper  surveillance  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  standards,  Prouty's  pro- 
posal provides  Federal  matching  funds  to 
State  employees  engaged  In  railroad  safety 
Inspection. 

Senator  Prouty's  bill  alao  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  study  the 
problem  of  grade  crossing  elimination  and  to 
report  their  recommendations  to  Ck>ngre68 
within  one  year.  Grade  crossing  accidents 
continue  to  cause  over  2,000  deaths  a  year. 

Senator  Prouty  viewed  the  problem  of 
transporting  hazardous  materials  as  one  that 
affected  all  modes  at  transportation.  There- 
fore, his  {H'opoeal  to  have  a  separate  "Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Control 
Act"  was  adopted  by  the  Oocnmlttee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Under  Senator  Prouty's  "Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Transportation  Control  Act"  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Is  directed  to  establish 
within  the  Federal  Government  facilities  and 
staff  to  scientifically  evaluate  the  hazards 
connected  with  the  transportation  of  danger- 
ous materials.  Recent  military  shipments  of 
nerve  gas  and  mustard  gas  dramatized  the 
present  lack  of  information  In  this  area. 

His  proposal  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  central  information  source  which 
win  enable  local  authorities  In  communities 
where  accidents  occur  to  quickly  find  out  the 
best  way  to  prevent  barm  from  hazardous 
materials. 

Both  the  "Federal  Railroad  Act"  and  the 
"Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Con- 
trol Act"  are  needed  to  insure  the  safe 
transportation  of  goods  and  people. 

In  designing  the  comprehensive  "Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Control  Act", 
Senator  Prouty  discovered  a  weakness  In 
existing  law  which  he  felt  needed  Immediate 
correction.  The  weakness  was  that  a  motor 
carrier  could  be  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
the  ezploelves  act,  but  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  no  existing 
authority  for  suspending  or  revoking  the 
operating  rights  of  a  convicted  carrier. 
Therefore,  Prouty  encouraged  the  Committee 
to  promptly  enact  legislation  giving  the  ICC 
authority  to  suspend  or  revoke  operating 
rights  for  motor  carriers  convicted  of  viola- 
tions of  the  explosives  act. 

On  December  15.  1969  this  bill  passed  the 
Senate. 

FAIR    freight   rates 

The  Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
conducted  hearings  on  S.  2355,  a  bill  to  estab- 
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Ush  a  special  commission  to  study  freight 
rates.  During  the  hearings,  Prouty  questioned 
the  need  for  another  Commission  to  be 
established  and  expressed  concern  that  the 
bill  did  not  include  a  study  of  all  freight 
rates. 

Prouty  Introduced  hla  own  bill  (S.  J.  Res. 
186) .  and  all  of  his  Republican  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  Joined  him  as  co-sponsors. 

Prouty's  resolution  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  study 
of  freight  rates  for  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  report  to  Congress  within 
one  year.  Prouty's  move  is  significant  in  that 
the  nation's  freight  rate  structure  has  not 
been  studied  since  1944. 

The  enactment  of  Senator  Prouty's  blU 
could  lead  to  a  complete  revamping  of  the 
nation's  freight  rate  structure.  Prouty  is  also 
anxious  for  the  passage  of  legislation  per- 
mitting carriers  to  establish  Joint  rates  and 
through  routes,  which  would  be  of  particular 
benefit  to  small  manufacturers  in  areas  such 
as  Vermont.  In  addition,  he  has  asked  the 
Committee  to  conduct  hearings  on  a  bill  he 
sponsored  (S.  3875)  with  Senator  James  B. 
Pearson  of  Kansas  which  would  establish  a 
national  freight  car  pool  so  as  to  alleviate 
the  persistent  freight  car  shortage  problems. 

On  June  23,  1970  during  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  I.C.C.  Prouty  obtained  a 
commitment  from  the  Commission  that  it 
would  give  the  problem  of  coal  car  shortages 
top  priority  so  that  electric  utUlUes  would 
be  assured  an  adequate  coal  supply. 

Specifically.  Senator  Prouty  worked  thla 
year  to  head  off  a  power  shortage  in  Bur- 
lington. In  July  it  looked  ae  though  the 
Burlington  Electric  Light  Department  would 
not  be  able  to  obtain  a  large  enough  coal 
supply  to  get  Burlington  through  the  win- 
ter. 

Prouty  met  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunlsslon,  the  railroad  Industry 
and  the  National  Coal  Association  and  urged 
action.  Within  a  month  Burlington  Elec- 
tric had  received  the  coal  supplies  It  needed 
for  the  coming  winter. 

AVIATION 

As  a  member  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee Senator  Prouty  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  stenunlng  from 
the  rapid  growth  of  air  transportation. 

He  has  been  particularly  concerned  in 
three  areas:  (1)  the  development  of  a  safe 
and  adequate  airport  and  airway  system; 
(2)  the  adequacy  of  air  service  In  non- 
urban  areas  of  the  country;  and  (3)  reg- 
ulations to  require  complete  disclosure  of 
airline  ownership. 

In  the  90th  Congress  Senator  Prouty  ex- 
plored the  difficult  problem  of  obtaining 
enough  money  to  Insure  safe  and  adequate 
airport  and  airway  development.  Prouty 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  need 
for  airport  and  airways  trust  funds.  Sena- 
tor Prouty  prepared  legislation  which  would 
have  utilized  an  air  passenger  head  tax 
for  building  a  trust  fund.  The  Vermonter 
later  became  convinced  that  a  broculer  based 
tax  was  needed  in  order  to  better  reflect  the 
actual  airport/airway  users.  Late  In  the  90th 
Congress  the  Senate  enacted  a  bill  sup- 
ported by  Prouty  which  would  have  estab- 
lished an  aviation  trust  fund.  However,  the 
bill  never  became  law  because  It  was  not 
fully  supported  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. 

In  the  91  St  Congress  Prouty  supported  a 
comprehensive  proposal  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration which  established  an  airport/ 
airway  trust  fund. 

In  the  Commerce  Committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor  Prouty  fought  to  insure  that 
monies  In  the  trust  ftmd  would  not  be 
siphoned  off  into  terminal  buildings  In  big 
cities  and  that  programs  within  states 
should  be  coordinated  through  the  state 
aviation  agency. 

On  the  matter  of  funds  for  terminals,  the 
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final  blU  made  certain  that  funds  from  the 
trust  fund  could  not  be  used  for  terminal 
building.  The  bill  also  preeerved  the  right 
for  states  to  coordinate  airport  develop- 
ment In  the  28  states  which  have  laws  re- 
quiring such  coordination.  Believing  that 
"verUcal  coordination"  In  airport  planning 
was  as  lmi>ortant  as  "horizontal  coordina- 
tion" Prouty  was  disappointed  that  coordina- 
tion of  airport  development  at  the  State  level 
was  not  more  vigorously  encouraged. 

As  one  of  the  prime  architects  of  the  bill, 
Prouty  was  present  at  the  White  House  on 
May  21.  1970  when  the  airport  airway  legis- 
lation was  signed  Into  law  (PX..  91-258). 

The  ten-year  airport/airway  development 
legislation  represents  the  most  significant 
aviation  legislation  since  the  Airport  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1946.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  Nations  history,  Federal  funds  will  be 
Insured  for  developing  airports  and  develop- 
ing new  technology  for  malclng  airways  safe. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Development  Act  of  1970,  a  major  prob- 
lem reaching  crisis  proportions  was  met. 
Prouty  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  and  eSBcient 
air  carrier  service  In  non-urban  areas. 

In  Vermont,  Prouty  has  seen  the  transfer 
of  air  carrier  service  from  major  airlines, 
such  as  Northeast,  to  smaller  so-called  third 
level  carriers.  Prouty  encouraged  the  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  field  hearings  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  condition  of  air  service  In 
non-urban  areas.  Thus  far,  hearings  have 
been  held  in  Utah,  Kansas,  Nevada,  and 
Washington.  D.C.  Senator  Prouty  has  been 
assured  that  hearings  will  be  held  in  New 
England  on  this  matter  within  the  near 
future. 

In  the  91st  Congress  Prouty  strongly  sup- 
ported S.  1373.  which  revised  regulations  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (C.A.B.)  so  that 
air  carrier  mergers  through  stock  acquisition 
would  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
agency.  This  bill  became  law  on  August  10, 
1969.  (PX.  91-62). 

Senator  Prouty  had  amendments  adopted 
which  created  regulations  for  acquisition  of 
air  carriers  which  were  identical  to  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  regulations. 
In  the  future,  the  C.A.B.  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine "who"  owns  air  carriers  In  order  to 
be  able  to  eCTectively  regulate  air  carrier  serv- 
ice In  the  public  Interest. 

THX^JS.   MEKCHANT  FLEKT 

Senator  Prouty  is  disturbed  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Fleet.  During  the 
1960's  the  number  of  U.S.  flag  ships  con- 
tinued to  decline.  Today  lees  than  6  percent 
of  our  national  exports  are  carried  on  Amer- 
ican ships.  This  fact  not  only  means  fewer 
Jobs  for  American  seamen,  but  also  presents 
a  serious  risk  for  United  States  national 
security. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee. Senator  Prouty  tried  to  get  the 
last  Administration  to  support  a  new  marl- 
tlme  program.  Unfortunately  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  Alan  Boyd.  Insisted 
on  tying  foreign  ship  building  to  any  mari- 
time program.  Neither  Prouty  nor  other 
members  of  the  Committee  were  able  to  sup- 
port foreign  shipbuilding  because  of  the 
devastating  effect  such  a  program  would  have 
on  both  the  long  range  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  build  ships  and  the  immediate  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments. 

Prouty  and  other  Committee  members 
were  particularly  pleased  that  this  Adminis- 
tration submitted  legislation  to  revitalize 
our  antiquated  merchant  fleet.  The  Presi- 
dent's program  envisions  the  construction  of 
30  ships  a  year  for  the  next  10  years  and 
relies  on  American  ship  building. 

As  of  this  date,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  has  reported  the  bill  favor- 
ably to  the  Full  Committee.  Prouty  sup- 
I>orted  amendments  restoring  the  "Buy 
American"  provisions  of  the  1936  act  (which 
adopted)   and  amendments  calling  for 
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a  pre-audlt  report  before  operating  subsidies 
could  be  given  to  operators  of  both  foreign 
and  American  flag  vessels. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  Congress  will  enact 
the  Nixon  maritime  proposal,  which  will  rep- 
resent the  strongest  effort  at  re-building  the 
American  merchant  fleet  since  World  War  n. 

Prouty  supported  the  enactments  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  and  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  During  this  91st  Congress  this  Act  was 
extended  and  considerably  expanded.  Prouty 
served  as  a  conferee  for  the  Senate  (April 
15,  1970) ,  and  the  bill  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  May  22,  1970  (P.L.  91-265). 

Among  other  amendments  to  the  1966  Act 
supported  by  Prouty  were  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  institute  pro- 
cedures for  automobile  tire  recall,  if  neces- 
sary; a  special  study  on  farm  tractor  safety; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  research 
and  compliance  facllty. 

In  a  matter  related  to  motor  vehicle  safety, 
Prouty  encouraged  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  upgrade  the  position  for  the 
Director  of  Highway  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  so  as  to  give  that  office  greater  effec- 
tiveness within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

HIGHWAYS 

The  federal  highway  program  Is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee;  however.  Senator  Prouty  has 
long  worked  to  redirect  the  tise  of  highway 
trust  funds. 

Senator  Prouty  believes  that  states  should 
have  increased  flexibility  in  their  use  of  the 
funds.  For  some  time  Senator  Prouty  has 
advocated  the  use  of  the  trust  fund  for  high- 
way maintenance.  In  Vermont,  particularly, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  roads  Is  a  great 
burden.  Senator  Prouty  also  would  expand 
the  use  of  the  states'  highway  trust  fund 
share  to  include  public  transportation,  hous- 
ing where  necessary  to  home  those  displaced 
by  highways.  He  also  co-sponsored  the  two 
bills  which  include  provisions  for  public 
transportation  and  replacement  housing. 
Senator  Prouty  believes  these  bills  move  In 
the  right  direction  but  that  even  more  flexi- 
bility should  be  provided  for  the  states. 

CONCLTTSION 

To  build  a  balanced  transportation  system 
requires  a  total  view  of  our  transportation 
needs.  Senator  Prouty  Insists  that  we  must 
stop  viewing  the  various  modes  as  Inde- 
pendent and  see  how  they  Interlock. 

He  supports  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  Volpe's  work  on  a  master  plan  for  na- 
tional transportation. 

Senator  Prouty  stresses  the  need  for  full 
consideration  of  the  environment  In  the 
plan.  We  must  design  and  place  our  high- 
ways and  airports  so  as  to  conserve  land, 
pressure  parks,  and  ensure  healthy,  balanced 
development  of  surrounding  areas. 

Senator  Prouty  believes  we  have  the  tech- 
nological skills  needed  to  achieve  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  He  has  used  his  legis- 
lative skills  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  goal. 
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MAX  BRYDENTHAL 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks;  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    mOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  August  14, 1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Elmer 
Davis  wrote: 

This  country  was  not  created  by  cowards. 
And  it  will  not  be  maintained  by  them 
either. 

Max  Bi-ydenthal,  of  Indianapolis,  a 
man  of  many  activities — all  good — has 
been  taken  from  us  by  a  heart  attack. 

Max  was  certainly  no  coward.  But  it 
would  not  be  entirely  accurate  to  say 
that  he  was  just  a  fighter  for  causes.  He 
was  a  worker  for  causes.  And,  therefore, 
he  was  the  very  best  that  America  is. 

No  American  has  ever  read  this  Con- 
gressional Record  with  greater  scholar- 
ship or  consistency  than  Max  Bryden- 
thal  who  at  times  literally  leaned  against 
a  lathe  during  rest  breaks  to  scrutinize 
this  Record  at  his  production  work  Job 
in  the  Chevrolet  body  plant  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

So  now  you  know  the  answer  to  the 
question,  Does  anyone  ever  read  the 
Congressional  Record?  Max  Brydenthal 
did  regularly.  And  he  read  a  great  deal 
else  also.  And  in  so  doing,  he  became  one 
of  the  best  informed  public  servants; 
whether  in  his  capacity  of  president  of 
the  Marion  County,  Indiana,  APL-CIO 
Council,  as  a  member  of  the  Indianapolis 
City  Council,  or  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
diana General  Assembly,  or  as  an  oflQcer 
in  his  own  UAW  local  union. 

Max  Brydenthal  was  one  of  the  closest 
and  most  devoted  friends  I  have  had.  He 
literally  worked  himself  to  death. 

His  wife,  Dorothy,  and  his  three  excel- 
lent children.  Nancy,  Kurt  and  Karen 
deserve  the  kindness,  respect,  and  grat- 
itude all  America  owes  to  Max  Bryden- 
thal because  they  gave  up  so  much  of 
his  time  in  order  that  he  might  spend 
it  for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  two  newspaper, 
one  television,  and  one  radio  editorial: 

I  Prom  the  Indianapolis  News] 
Max  E.  Brydenthal 

Organized  labor  in  Marlon  County  has  lost 
a  wise  and  vigorous  leader  in  the  death  of 
Max  E.  Brydenthal. 

Brydenthal,  59,  was  president  of  the  Marlon 
County  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.  He 
had  served  five  terms  as  president  of  United 
Auto  Workers  Local  23  and  10  years  on  its 
bargaining  committee.  He  was  president  of  its 
credit  union,  which  he  had  organized. 

Labor  was  not  the  only  beneficiary  of  his 
talents  and  dedication.  In  public  life  he  had 
served  effectively  as  city  councilman  from 
1964  to  '68  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, serving  as  representative  from  Marlon 
County  in  1959-60.  He  was  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  election  this  fall  as  state  sena- 
tor from  Marion  County. 

In  yet  another  public  poet  he  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Mass  Transportation  Author- 
ity, but  his  contrlbulton  to  his  community 
exended  far  beyond  elective,  or  appointive 
offices.  He  has  been  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  many  organizations.  Including  the  United 
Fund. 

Brydenthal  was  willing  to  give  his  time  and 
effort  to  any  organization  which  he  felt  was 
helpful  to  the  public.  Both  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor  and  the  community  at  large 
regret  his  passing. 
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(From  the  Indianapolis  Star) 
Max  E.  Brydenthai, 
"    A  man  of  many  concerns,  Max  Brydenthal 
believed  deeply  in  personal  Involvement  in 
community  service  and  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  community  problems. 

His  face  was  familiar  In  the  quarters  of  the 
United  Fund  and  other  volunteer  agencies, 
in  the  chambers  of  the  City  Council  and  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  in  ihe 
halls  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  and  the 
AFL-CIO  Central  Labor  Coimcil,  of  which 
he  was  president.  He  spurred  other  labor 
union  leaders  to  extend  their  participation  in 
civic  affairs. 

Beneath  his  quiet  manner  were  a  keen 
mind  and  a  tough  will.  He  was  a  bargainer, 
and  an  effective  one.  He  expended  his  energies 
and  talents  not  only  on  behalf  of  union 
members  when  It  was  his  Job  to  represent 
them  but  also  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  of 
minorities  and  of  others  whom  he  perceived 
to  be  in  need  of  a  champion. 

His  death  leaves  a  gap  in  the  life  of  the 
commtmlty. 

[From  a  WISH-TV  editorial] 
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Max  Brydenthal  helped  organize  the  first 
blood  bank  in  Marion  County.  He  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Marlon  County  Mass 
Transportation  Authority.  And  he  was  a 
leader  In  the  successful  effort  to  reactivate 
the  Indianapolis  Housing  Authority. 

Though  he  was  a  Democrat — and  currently 
a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  his  advice 
was  frequently  sought  by  Mayor  Lugar,  who 
only  recently  named  Max  to  the  planning 
committee  for  the  up-coming  NATO  mayor's 
conference,  to  be  held  In  this  city. 

It's  difficult  to  see  how  one  man  could  do 
more  for  his  community  than  Max  Bryden- 
thal did.  And  we  believe  his  loss  will  be  felt 
deeply  throughout  the  Indianapolis  area. 


Max  Brtbeijthai. 

To  those  who  knew  him.  Max  Brydenthal 
was  both  a  leader  and  a  friend. 

His  unexpected  death  yesterday  at  the  age 
of  69  has  saddened  those  friends  he  made  In 
all  areas  of  hU  life's  work. 

That  work  for  Mr.  Brydenthal  centered 
around  those  most  basic  Ingredients  of  our 
society,  government  and  labor.  At  the  time 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Brydenthal  was  president 
of  the  Marlon  County  Central  Labor  Council, 
APL-CIO,  a  post  he  had  held  for  the  past 
three  years. 

He  was  an  Indianapolis  City  Councilman 
from  1964-68,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Mass 
Transportation  Authority,  a  former  state 
representative,  and  was  cvirrently  running  as 
a  Democratic  nominee  for  the  State  Senate. 

In  all  of  these  activities,  Mr.  Brydenthal 
emerged  as  a  leader,  a  man  who  was  both 
respected  for  his  convictions  and  admired  by 
those  who  may  have  been  on  the  other  side 
of  the  issue. 

Exemplifying  that  non-partisan  respect  for 
Mr.  Brydenthal  was  the  tribute  from  Mayor 
Lugar,  who  said.  "His  counsel  was  important 
to  me  In  trying  to  build  a  greater  Indianap- 
olis. ...  He  was  a  wonderful  friend  and  I 
will  miss  him  greaUy." 

Max  Brydenthal  attained  his  stattire  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  others  because  of  his 
sincere  belief  in  his  country,  his  community 
and  his  feUowman.  And  he  showed  that  be- 
lief not  Just  with  words,  but  with  actions.  .  . 
personal,  interested,  dedicated  involvement. 

There  are  too  few  Max  BrydenthaU  around 
whose  lives  enrich  both  the  community  and 
its  people.  The  Impact  they  leave  on  the  lives 
of  others  Is  deep  and  meaningful. 

(Prom  a  WFBM  editorial  1 
On  the  Dbath  or  Max  Bbtdknthal 

Max  Brydenthal  had  been  president  of  the 
Marlon  C^ounty  Central  Labor  Council  for  six 
years.  He  was  also  an  ardent  Democrat  and 
an  excellent  politician,  having  served  in  both 
the  SUte  Legislature  and  the  Indianapolis 
City  Council.  But  he'll  probably  be  remem- 
bered most  In  thU  community  as  a  man  who 
cared  about  people  In  need. 

Max  often  said,  "My  business  Is  people." 
And  he  seemed  to  devote  almost  every  waking 
moment  to  that  business. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  serving 
on  the  boards  of  such  people-helping  agen- 
cies as  the  United  Fund,  Community  Service 
Council,  Community  Action  Against  Poverty, 
Senior  Citizens  Center,  Marlon  County  Men- 
tal Health  Association,  Community  Credit 
Counseling  Service,  and  the  United  Southside 
Community  Organization,  where  he  also 
served  as  vice  president. 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR 
FORMOSA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 


or    MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29, 
1970,  I  presented  a  paper  at  a  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law — 
MCPL — limcheon.  The  subject  of  my 
paper  was  "Political  Repression  in  'Free 
China.' "  In  it  I  stated: 

If  the  U.8.  wants  a  resolution  of  the  polit- 
ical Impasse  now  existing  In  (the  Formosa 
Straits  area),  the  U.S.  caxmot  continue  Its 
extensive  support  of  the  Nationalist  re- 
gime simply  because  it  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this  very  strongly. 
My  paper  amply  documents  the  suppres- 
sion of  basic  poUtical  liberties  by  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  regime.  At  the  same 
time  I  recognize  that  the  mainland  Com- 
munist regime  represents  the  greater 
evil.  A  recent  New  York  Times  Magazine 
article  by  Richard  Hughes  provides  cur- 
rent evidence  that  this  is  the  case. 

It  is  clear  that  just  as  we  must  cease 
our  support,  moral  and  material,  of  the 
Nationalist  regime  on  Formosa,  we  must 
not  surrender  the  fate  of  Formosa  to  the 
Chinese. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
look  closely  at  the  China  issue  and  seek 
new  initiatives.  Hoping  to  contribute  to 
a  rational  debate  of  the  subject,  I  place 
in  the  Record  my  MCPL  paper  and  Mr. 
Hughes'  New  York  Times  article  with  a 
compilation  of  revolting  statements  con- 
cerning "Law  and  Order,  Peking  Style": 

Political  Repression  in  "Free  China" 
(By  Donald  M.  Fraser) 

INTBODtTCTION 

This  paper  detaUs  the  authoritarian  nature 
of  the  regime  controlling  Formosa  (Taiwan) . 
The  suppression  of  basic  political  Ubertles  is 
amply  documented. 

What  are  the  implications  for  the  Unltad 
States'  China  poUcy?  A  fresh  start  on  UJB. 
policy  must  take  the  country  as  It  Is,  not 
as  It  might  have  been.  The  U.S.  undoubtedly 
bears  responsibility  for  helping  establish  on 
Formosa  and  continue  In  office  the  existing 
Nationalist  Chinese  government.  And  most 
Taiwanese  (Pormosans) ,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
planted mainlanders,  if  faced  with  the  choice 
would  prefer  the  present  regime,  coercive  as 
It  is,  to  the  mainland  Communist  regime. 
But  if  the  VS.  wants  a  resolution  of  the 
political  Impasse  now  existing  In  that  part 
of  the  world,  the  UJB.  cannot  continue  Its 
extensive  support  of  the  Nationalist  regime 
simply  because  it  Is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
The  people  living  on  Formosa  want  to  and 
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must  become  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  State  De- 
partment no  longer  recognizes  any  claim  by 
the  Nationalist  government  to  mainland 
China.  Inevitably  the  fiction  that  the  Nation- 
alist regime  represents  all  of  China  must  be 
abandoned.  This,  in  turn,  will  force  the 
Nationalist  government  to  receive  a  mandats 
from  the  people  living  on  Formosa  or  lose 
the  legitimacy  It  now  claims. 

When  these  changes  will  occur  is  uncertain. 
Members  who  serve  In  the  three  national 
congressional  bodies  now  based  in  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  were  elected  in  the  late  1940's  be- 
fore the  flight  from  the  mainland.  Now,  as 
National  Assembly  members  die.  quorum  re- 
quirements are  lowered.  The  passage  of  time 
alone  will  force  some  change  in  the  present 
system  and  outlook.  But  the  abandonment 
of  the  current  Nationalist  fictions  of  legiti- 
macy will  be  fiercely  resisted  as  long  as  pos- 
sible by  the  present  regime. 

Our  present  Ambassador  to  Taiwan  re- 
cently said:  "The  established  policy  of  our 
Government  is  to  prevent  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  area  which 
could  easily  lmp>erll  the  peace  of  Asia."  I 
agree  that  this  should  be  a  part  of  our  policy. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Although  we  have 
no  vital  security  Interest  In  Formosa,  we 
have  a  great  humanitarian  interest  In  and 
concern  for  the  people  who  live  on  Formosa. 
Thus,  we  should  neither  explicitly  nor 
tacitly  encourage  incursions  by  the  Na- 
tionalists onto  the  mainland  or  the  exiwn- 
sion  of  Formoaan  military  airfields  to  ac- 
commodate U.S.  military  aircraft  as  large 
as  B-S2  bombers.  We  should  encourage  more 
realistic  military  defense  levels.  And  until 
a  process  begins  that  will  result  In  the  destiny 
of  Formosa  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
those  who  live  there,  we  should  scale  down 
or  discontinue  military  and  other  support  to 
the  Nationalist  regime.  We  should  strongly 
assert  our  belief  that  the  people  living  on 
Taiwan  be  given  full  political  rights  Includ- 
ing self-determination. 

Beyond  reducing  our  support  for  the  re- 
gime. It  is  unclear  how  the  U.S.  can  directly 
aid  the  growth  of  political  freedom  on  For- 
mosa. Were  we  better  equipped,  we  might 
find  other  ways  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  freedom  there.  But  It  Is  clecv  that  the 
most  Important  contribution  the  U.S.  can 
make  Is  Its  support  of  the  morally  right  posi- 
tion— self-determination.  The  people  of  Tai- 
wan are  capable  of  directing  their  own  affairs. 
In  any  event,  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  facts  about  Formosa  must  underlie  new 
U.S.  policies  toward  the  regime,  and  the 
American  public  must  became  aware  of  the 
realities. 

BBIEF   HISTORT    Or   rORMOSA 

Chinese,  primarily  from  Fuklen  Province, 
began  to  migrate  In  substantial  numbers  to 
the  Island  of  Formosa  In  the  late  15th  and 
early  16th  centuries.  During  the  17th  cen- 
tury, various  colonlsJ  powers  (the  Portuguese, 
the  Spanish,  the  Dutch)  and  dissident  Chi- 
nese vied  for  the  island.  In  1683  the  Chlng 
Dynasty  formally  annexed  Formosa,  For  the 
next  two  centuries,  Formosa  was  very  loosely 
controlled  by  China.  After  being  defeated  In 
the  Slno-Japanese  War  of  1894-1895.  China 
ceded  Formosa  to  Japan  and  agreed  to  Ko- 
rea's "Independence."  Although  Korea  was 
not  annexed  by  Japan  until  15  years  later. 
Formosa  was  annexed  Immediately.  For  the 
next  50  years,  Formosa  was  ruled  by  Japan. 

In  1943.  at  a  meeting  In  (3airo.  President 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Wins- 
ton Churchill,  and  President  Chiang  Kal-«hek 
issued  a  declaration  which  read  in  part:  "All 
territories  Japan  had  stolen  from  the  Chinese, 
such  as  ,  .  .  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  Republic  of  China". 
The  terms  of  this  declaration  were  repeated 
two  years  later  at  the  Potsdam  Conference. 
When  Japan  surrendered,  General  MacArthur 
authorized  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  accept 
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tbe  surrender  of  Formosa  from  the  Japan^ 
»nd  to  OQCupy  the  Island  In  behalf  of  the 
allied  powers.  Pewe  tieaUea  subsequenUy 
signed  with  Japan  ended  that  nation  s  Trtght. 
tlTle  and  claim  '  to  Formoea.  But  the^^^ds 
status  was  left  In  Umbo.  The  official  position 
of  the  U.S.  Is  that  the  status  of  Formosa 
remains  unresolved. 

When  the  Chinese  came  to  Taiwan  ^  19*6 
and  1946  they  found  a  highly  literate  (80  c) 
and  modem  state.  Chinese  troops  took  ad- 
vantage of   the  relative  prosperity  of  For- 
mosa   and    numerous    Incidents    of    plUage. 
rape,  and   murder  occurred.   A  former  resi- 
dent of  Formosa.  Albert  Axelbank.  wrot«  In 
Harpers:   "Formosan  rage    (at   the   conduct 
of  the  occupation  forces)  exploded  February 
28   1947.  after  police  beat  to  death  a  wo°^ 
who  aUegedly  sold  untaxed  cigarettes."  Blood 
UteraUy   flowed   in  the  streets  of  Taipei.  A 
recent  State  Department  paper  summarized 
a  memorandum   submitted  by  Ambassador 
J    Lelghton  Stuart  to  President  Chiang  on 
April  18    1947:  "The  memorandum  recounts 
numerous  Incidents  of  widespread  and  In- 
discriminate killings  by  government   police 
and  troops,  particularly  after  relnforcementt 
began  to  arrive  from  the  mainland  on  March 
8  Some  oT  these  Incidents  which  occurred  In 
Taipei  were  observed  by  American  consular 
offlcUls;    others    were   reported    by    foreign 
residents  there  and  elsewhere.  U.S.  official 
documents,   written    weU    after    the   ev«mt^ 
eeneraUy  have  accepted  the  figure  of  10  000 
persons  as  the  approximate  number  kUled 
during  the  period  which  extended  until  the 
end  of  March.  1947."  The  Formosans  have 
not  forgotten. 

This  tragedy  received  Uttle  foreign  atten- 
tion because  even  as  the  NatlonaUsts  were 
occupying  Formosa  In  1947,  they  were  en- 
gaged  In  a  bloody  clvU  war  on  the  mainland. 
In  1949,  Chiang  and  the  remnants  of  his 
government  and  armies  were  driven  out  of 
China  and  sought  refuge  on  Formosa.  Chiang 
arrived  on  the  Island  on  December  10,  1949. 
The  area  controlled  by  the  Nationalist 
Government  was  reduced  from  3,700.000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  500.000.000 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  to  Taiwan  proper, 
the  Pescadores,  and  the  tiny  Islands  of  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu.  with  a  combined  area  of 
13  890  square  miles  and  a  population  of  8.- 
000  000  Today  there  are  14,000,000  people  on 
Formosa.  Of  that  number.  85%  are  native 
Taiwanese. 

PEUCANEKT   "STATB   OF   SIECK" 

The  Nationalist  Government  now  had  con- 
trol over  a  relatively  small  territory  and  It 
had  taken  stepa  to  ensure  that  Its  rule  over 
Taiwan  would  be  virtually  complete.  On  May 
19  1949.  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Garrison 
Command  In  Formosa  had  proclaimed  a  gen- 
eral "State  of  siege"  or  martial  Uw  over  For- 
mosa and  the  other  Islands.  The  effect  of  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  people  was  devastating. 
Illustrative  of  Its  severity  were  the  large 
number  of  offenses  carrying  the  death  pen- 
alty including:  (1)  circulating  rumors  and 
beguiling  the  public.  (2)  disrupting  the 
money  market.  (3)  striking  by  workers  or 
traders.  (4)  encouraging  students  to  strike. 
and  (5)  disrupting  water  supplies  or  electric 
and  gas  services. 

Examination  of  these  martial  law  reguta- 
tlons  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
internal  situation  In  Taiwan,  because  the 
"state  of  siege"  still  exists.*  Since  1949,  a 
major  portion  of  community  life  In  For- 
mosa has  been  under  the  control  and  sur- 
veUlance  of  military  authority.  Most  guar- 
antees and  protections  of  Individual  rights 
and  freedoms  written  Into  the  1947  Chinese 
OonstltuUon  have  been  suspended,  and  the 
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>The  material  for  this  section  has  b^n 
obtained  from  a  study  of  the  laws  and  prob- 
lems Burro\indlng  poUtlcal  offenses  In  For- 
mosa. The  study  U  by  a  lawyer  with  great 
experience  In  Taiwan  attatim. 


Judicial  system  has  become  a  pawn  of  the 
military. 

Political  offenses  are  defined  generally  as 
•crimes  which  are  Incidental  to  and  form  a 
part  of  political  disturbances.  Including  of- 
fenses consisting  In  an  attack  upon  the  po- 
liUcal  order  of  things  eetabUshed  in  the 
country  ...  as  well  as  offenses  committed  to 
obtain  any  poUtlcal  object."  Several  laws 
were  culded  to  ensure  complete  control  ove' 
the  local  population.  The  Statute  for  Pun- 
ishment of  Rebellion  (June  21.  1949).  the 
Statute  for  Denouncement  and  Suppression 
of  Rebels  (instituted  In  1940  and  amended  In 
1954).  the  Military  Trial  Law  (InsUtuted  In 
1956  and  amended  in  1959 ) .  and  the  Judicial 
Interpretation  of  the  Council  of  Grand  Jus- 
tices (1956)  have  formed  the  basis  for  the 
militarization  of  the  Judicial  system.  Since 
1949.  poliUcal  offenses  have  been  under  the 
control  of  a  military  court. 

Special  pracUces  abrogate  Important  pro- 
visions of  the  Judicial  system:  (1)  In 
practice,  the  statute  of  limitations  Is  not 
appUcable  for  poUtlcal  offenses.  Individuals 
have  been  tried  for  political  crimes  allegedly 
committed  nearly  two  decades  ago. 

(2)  The  principle  prohibiting  ex  post /acto 
laws  is  not  applicable  to  political  offenses. 
This  results  In  trials  and  convlcUons  of  "of- 
fenders" for  poUUcal  acts  comniltted  before 
laws  prohibited  the  acts. 

(3)  Immunities  and  privileges  of  legisla- 
tors are  not  recognized  for  political  offenses. 
A  member  of  the  Legislative  Yuan  Is  "per- 
manently responsible  for  opinions  expressed 
In  it  If  the  opinion  constitutes  a  poUtlcal  of- 
fense." even  though  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides immunity  for  "an  opinion  expressed  or 
a  vote  cast  In  the  Yuan." 

(4)  I'ersons  are  not  given  remission  of 
punishment  for  poUtlcal  offenses  committed 
when  they  were  underage.  Recently,  several 
persons  were  convicted  of  offenses  committed 
over  24  years  ago  when  they  were  less  than 
14  years  old. 

(5)  Leniencies  given  to  an  offender's  fam- 
ily who  shielded  him  are  not  appUcable  for 
poUtlcal  offenses.  Everyone  Is  obligated  to 
renounce  the  "rebel."  No  one  Is  safe  from 
being  reported  by  members  of  his  family. 
Imprisonment  of  from  one  to  seven  years  Is 
meted  out  to  those  who  knowingly  faU  to  de- 
nounce "rebels." 

(6)  There  Is  no  parole  for  poUUcal 
offenders. 

If  you  are  not  caught  In  the  web  of  these 
lavra.  you  can  be  poUtlcaUy  detained  under 
the  Statute  for  the  Denouncement  and  Sup- 
pression of  Rebels.  This  law  sUpulates  that 
"those  who  commit  (poUtlcal)  offenses  and 
need  reform  shall  be  sent  for  reform."  There 
are  two  supplements  to  the  ftindamental^ 
laws  already  mentioned.  They  are  "Measxires* 
for  Control  of  Hooligans  during  the  Enforce- 
ment of  Martial  lAW  In  Formosa"  and  "Meas- 
ures for  the  Reform  of  Rebels  during  the 
Period  of  Communist  RebelUon."  If  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  imprison  you  on  a  specific 
charge,  it  can  Intern  you  for  suspected 
thoughts  or  brtiavlor.  The  first  Xxmn  Is  three 
years  and  It  Is  Indefinitely  renewable.  Po- 
litical Internment  can,  vrtthout  trial,  amount 
to  life  Imprisonment. 

The  state  of  siege  was  Instituted  before 
the  Nationalist  Government  was  evicted 
from  the  mainland  and  is  to  last  as  long 
as  the  "period  of  Communist  pebelUon"  ex- 
ists on  the  Chinese  mainland — that  Is,  until 
the  forces  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek  return  to  and 
occupy  the  mainland.  Since  the  move  to 
Taipei,  the  "temporary"  capital  of  China, 
the  laws  have  been  enacted  by  a  legUlature 
elected  on  the  mainland  over  20  years  ago  and 
composed  of  represenUtlves  of  aU  of  China. 
Accoitllng  to  the  election  laws  governing 
the  elections  held  In  1947-1948— it  was  at 
these  elections  that  the  existing  govern- 
ment WM,  In  effect,  selected — Formosa's 
quota  of  representatives  w«s  19  of  3046  mem- 


bers of  the  National  Assembly,  8  of  773  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Yuan,  and  6  of  223 
members  of  the  Control  Yuan.  These  three 
bodies  functlonaUy  constitute  the  "Con- 
gress," as  the  term  Is  commonly  understood 
m  other  poUtlcal  systems.  Formosa's  repre- 
sentation today  In  the  National  "Congress" 
remains  proportionately  about  the  same  as 
It  was  In  1948. 

Formosans  have  less  than  3%  representa- 
tion. Yet.  in  practice,  these  laws  apply  only 
to  Formosa.  To  suggest  that  the  status  guo 
should  be  changed  and  self-determination 
given  the  pecple  of  Taiwan  is  regarded  by 
the  Nationalist  regime  as  sedition  and  dealt 
with  harshly.  ,       ^.  . 

These  Uws.  produced  by  a  system  In  whlcb 
Formosans  have  almost  no  role,  are  executed 
by  an  equaUy  undemocratic  court  system. 
Political  prisoners  are  tried  In  a  military 
court.  That  court  Is  controUed  by  the  Gar- 
rison Command  of  Formosa,  responsible  for 
the  general  security  of  the  Island.  And  a 
political  prisoner  can  be  held  Uicommunlcado 
for  months  or  years  without  even  being 
charged.  His  trial  U  vUtually  always  secret. 
The  permanent  state  of  siege.  Instituted 
In  Taiwan  21  years  ago.  has  eliminated 
political  Ufe  in  Formoea. 

Conservative  United  Nations  sources  esU- 
mate  at  least  1500  poUUcal  prisoners  are  now 
being  held  by  the  Nationalist  Government. 
Other  sources,  largely  Formosan,  place  the 
figure  at  from  10.000  to  20,000.  The  March 
1968  issue  of  The  Independent  Formosa,  pub- 
lished in  Tokyo.  Paris,  and  Philadelphia,  re- 
ported: "It  haa  been  estimated  that  there 
are  approximately  two  himdred  executions 
and  1500  arrests  of  poUtlcal  offenders  each 
year  out  of  a  total  population  of  only  twelve 
million  "  Since  the  Nationalist  Government 
considers  guilt  estabUshed  by  association 
with  "rebels  •  and  such  association  Is  punUh- 
able  under  the  law.  the  famUles  of  these  de- 
taUiees    Uve    undw   a   constant   threat    of 

A  few  Illustrations  of  the  Formosan  po- 
litical climate,  provided  to  me  by  sources  I 
beUe ve  to  be  very  reliable .  follow : 

Prisoner  A  was  arrested  to  1960  for  dls- 
trlbuttog    pamphlets    which    discussed    the 
possibility  of  Formosa  being  ruled  some  day 
by  Formosans.  Given  a  life  sentence.  Prisoner 
Is  43  years  old.  Before  arrest  he  was  a  pho- 
tographer   by    profession.  He  maintained  a 
middle-class  family  of  wife  and  five  children. 
Soon    after   he    was   put    toto    prison,    the 
prisoner  was  tortured.  Torture  included  be- 
ing suspended  upside  down  from  a  rafter 
and  having  gasoline  put  toto  hU  nose  drop 
by  drop.  He  was  beaten  severely.  Torture  was 
intermittent.  When  after  several  months  he 
became  very  weak,  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
solitary  confinement  section  and  put  Into  a 
common  cell  with  sick  prisoners.  Some  had 
tuberculosis,  and  soon  A  developed  tubercu- 
losis.  Later   A   developed   a   bleeding   ulcer. 
Soon  after  the  prisoner's  arrest,  his  father 
became  very  111  and  required  extensive  med- 
ical care  and  hospitalization.  The  prisoner's 
wife  attempted  to  pay  the  medical  bills  of 
her  father-in-law  and  went  deeply  Into  debt. 
The  family  now  has  a  debt   equivalent  of 
$1,000  on  which  It  pays  3%   a  month.  The 
family  Is  very  poor.  The  wife  and  all  five 
children  (now  ages  16-23)  work.  All  of  them 
firmly  believe  that  A  was  right  to  do  what  he 
did. 

B  was  arrested  at  the  same  time  and  for 
the  same  offense  as  A.  He  was  sentenced  to 
12  years  Instead  of  life.  The  prisoner  is  36 
years  old.  Before  his  arrest  he  was  a  camera 
operator  at  a  Taipei  movie  house.  He  Is  mar- 
ried and  has  one  chUd.  a  girl,  who  is  now 
12  years  old.  After  B^s  arrest,  his  parents  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters  severed  aU  relations 
with  B.  his  wife,  and  his  child  for  fear  of 
themselves  coming  vmder  suspicion.  B's  wife 
became  a  prostitute  to  support  herself  and 
her  daughter  and  her  aged  mother. 
C  was  arrested  to  1960  when  he  was  a 
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freshman  to  law  school.  He  was  charged  with 
organizing  a  group  planning  to  overthrow 
the  government.  He  was  sentenced  to  12  years 
in  prison.  C  Is  the  only  member  of  the  family 
to  go  to  coUege.  The  others  are  llUtcrate.  The 
famUy  are  fishermen,  and  they  make  very 
little  money.  Btoce  C's  arrest,  the  family  has 
been  constantly  harassed  by  the  poUce.  The 
father,  mother,  two  younger  sisters,  and  a 
younger  brother  live  to  a  single  room  and  are 
very  poor.  Mother  Is  In  very  bad  health  and 
frequently  has  fainting  spells. 

D  was  arrested  to  1963  and  sentenced  to 
10  years  to  prison  for  aUegedly  being  involved 
in  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  government.  He 
talked  about  the  unlikeliness  of  the  govern- 
ment ever  recovering  the  mainland.  His  fam- 
ily only  learned  about  his  arrest  six  months 
after  the  arrest  when  the  police  came  to  the 
home  to  tell  the  family  not  to  teU  anyone  of 
his  arrest.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest,  he  was 
a  student  at  a  military  academy.  His  mother 
and  father  are  UUterate  and  very  poor.  They 
live  to  a  one-room  mud  house  to  the  country. 
He  has  five  sisters  who  are  In  school. 

E  was  arrested  In  1960  and  charged  with 
having  participated  In  the  February  28,  1947. 
revolt  on  Taiwan.  He  was  sentenced  to  10 
years  to  prison.  E's  wife  and  two  sons  have 
been  taken  In  by  his  wife's  brother. 

F  was  a  factory  foreman.  He  Is  Taiwanese. 
Some  of  the  men  working  for  him  were  Chi- 
nese. Three  Chtoese  who  worked  for  him 
denounced  him  for  llstentog  to  broadcasts 
from  the  matoland  and  for  having  "contempt 
for  matolanders  to  Taiwan."  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  to  prison. 

G  is  about  38  years  old.  He  Is  now  on  trial 
for  having  distributed  pamphlets  which 
were  critical  of  the  government.  If  convicted, 
the  only  punishment  can  be  death.  He  was 
arrested  In  March  1967.  In  1968  his  famUy 
received  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he 
was  on  a  btis  trip  and  that  he  was  well.  He 
was  forced  by  the  police  to  write  that  letter. 
He  is  held  Incommunicado.  He  Is  Imprisoned 
at  (3hln  Net  In  a  stiburb  of  Taipei. 

H  was  arrested  In  1967  and  charged  with 
falUng  to  denounce  men  who  hoped  to  over- 
throw the  government.  H's  only  connection 
with  the  group  Is  that  he  vras  hired  for  $2.50 
to  make  a  name  stamp  which  read  "Action 
Group  of  the  Taiwan  Independence  Center" 
for  the  group.  He  has  not  been  tried,  but  If 
he  Is  convicted,  he  will  receive  seven  years 
In  prison.  He  has  been  in  prison  since  1967 
awaiting  trial. 

Before  his  arrest,  I  was  a  primary  school 
teacher.  He  was  sentenced  to  seven  years  in 
prison  for  having  written  a  personal  letter 
to  a  friend  In  which  he  discussed  the  future 
of  Taiwan  after  the  death  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  I  was  then  on  reser\'e  duty  for  the 
summer  with  the  Navy. 

THE   KUOIlUNTANC    PABTT    AND   EDUCATION 

A  dictatorial  regime  must.  If  It  Is  to  have 
any  future,  thoroughly  control  the  educa- 
tional process  of  the  country.  This  lesson  has 
been  learned  by  the  Kuomlntang  (KMT) 
leadership,  and  they  are  now  implementing 
that  control.'  In  1951.  two  years  after  the 
filght  to  Formosa,  Chiang  Kai-shek  addressed 
a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Revolutionary  Acad- 
emy and  Officers'  Training  School.  He  said: 
".  .  .  the  greatest  cause  of  our  faUure  on 
the  matoland  was  the  faUure  In  education 
and  culttire.  Only  hecause  we  failed  in  the 
field  of  education  did  u>e  fail  in  so  many 
other  fields  as  xcell."  Chiang  went  on  to  ex- 
plato  that  the  Kuomlntang  (KMT)  Party  had 
formulated,  since  1928.  resolutions  on  edu- 
cational p<^lcy.  but  they  had  not  been  Im- 
plemented throughout  China.  He  said:  "They 
did    not    actively    Incorporate    our    party's 


*  Material  for  this  section  is  taken  from  a 
confidential  paper  on  the  government's  In- 
fluence on  education  In  Formosa  today  writ- 
ten by  a  foreigner  who  has  taught  there  for 
nearly  two  years. 
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policy  Into  their  teaching.  They  disregarded 
party  policy  on  education.  They  thought  that 
party  policy  on  education  had  nothing  to  do 
vrtth  actual  education.  As  a  result  we  have 
never  realized  our  party's  ideals  to  educa- 
tion." 

On  August  11,  1962,  Chiang  Chlng-kuo, 
the  head  of  his  father's  secret  poUoe,  deliv- 
ered a  "Top  Secret"  address  to  cadets  at  a 
training  class  for  party  wickers  to  which  he 
related  the  goals  of  the  KMT  party  In  edu- 
cation: 

"We  must  start  a  large  scale  youth  move- 
ment to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  poUtlcal 
education  of  youths.  Every  school  must  have 
a  systematic  plan  for  strengthening  political 
education  and  elevattog  the  poUtlcal  knowl- 
edge of  Its  students.  In  both  youth  move- 
ments and  to  poUtlcal  education  we  must 
carry  out  thought  Indoctrtoatlon  and  win 
the  struggle  for  the  nUnds  of  youths  and 
make  the  youths  accept  our  correct  thoughts 
and  abandon  all  tocorrect  thoughts.  This 
course  wUl  lead  to  the  unification  of  the 
poUtlcal  motives  and  political  directions  of 
youths  and  make  them  love  our  party,  be- 
lieve to  our  party,  have  hc^>e  In  our  party, 
support  our  party  and  make  them  voluntarily 
Join  our  party  and  aid  It  In  accomplishing 
its  mission." 

A  year  later.  Chiang  Kal-ahek.  In  a  secret 
address,  related  the  control  of  education  to 
the  consolidation  and  enhancement  of  the 
powers  and  position  of  the  leader  of  the 
KMT  party : 

"In  brief.  If  there  Is  no  party  Ideology 
then  there  can  be  no  revolution.  If  there  Is 
no  fuhrer-type  leader  there  can  be  no  fath- 
erland and  no  revolution  can  be  successful. 
When  we  examine  our  painful  exjjerience  on 
the  mainland  we  must  recognize  that  our 
failure  on  the  mainland  was  due  to  our 
failure  to  beUeve  In  the  Three  Peoples  Prin- 
ciples and  eepeclaUy  on  the  loss  of  confi- 
dence In  our  leader.  That  was  the  catise  of 
our  tragedy.  Now,  today,  for  the  sake  of 
our  revolution,  for  the  sake  of  the  father- 
land and  for  the  sake  of  our  antl-communlst 
and  antl-Rxisslan  mission  we  have  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  Three  Peoples  Principles 
and  especially  restore  confidence  In  our  lead- 
er. We  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  Im- 
portance of  the  central  leadership  of  the  rev- 
olution. Our  slogan  wlU  be  'Party  Ideology. 
Leader.  Fatherland.  ResponslblUty,  and 
Honor.'  " 

To  Implement  the  goal,  enitoclated  by 
Chiang  Chlng-kuo  In  1952.  the  "Chinese 
Youth  Corps  for  Antl-Commtmlsm  and  the 
Salvation  of  the  Fatherland."  known  as  the 
Youth  Corps,  viras  estabUshed  largely  to  study 
KMT  literature  and  the  thoughts  of  Presi- 
dent Chiang.  AU  students  above  12  wanttog 
high  school  certificates  must  "voluntarily" 
become  members.  Non-Youth  Corps  mem- 
bers are  not  aUowed  to  graduate  from  high 
school.  In  addition  to  the  Youth  Corps,  the 
Party  Headquarters  for  InteUectual  Youth 
has  a  branch  in  every  college  in  Taiwan. 
It  generaUy  has  monthly  meettogs  to  smaU 
cells  of  10  members,  and  leaders  report  di- 
rectly to  the  party  hierarchy. 

The  Mlnls^  of  Education  naturaUy  is 
controUed  by  the  KMT  Party.  The  Minister 
is  usually  a  trusted  aide  of  either  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  son.  In  local  coUeges,  the  dean 
of  students  and  the  chief  miUtary  instruc- 
tor are  either  directly  or  todlrectly  appointed 
by  the  KMT.  The  seciirity  officer,  required  to 
each  school  by  a  1959  statute.  Is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  reporting  to  the  secret  poUce 
on  the  activities  occurring  In  the  school.  He 
Is  required  to  know  what  hf^pens  to  each 
classroom.  Consequently,  at  least  one  pupU 
In  each  class  reports  to  the  security  officer. 
In  one  university  these  "professional  stu- 
dents" are  often  veterans  of  the  armed 
farces.  "Student,  faculty,  and  staff  mem- 
bers who  apply  for  either  a  passport  or  a  Job 
must  be  approved  by  the  security  officer  of 
their  school."  Many  faculty  and  student  ar- 
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rests  are  beUeved  to  result  from  reports  by 
the  security  officer. 

The  most  odious  aspect  of  the  totalitarian 
educational  system  to  Formosa  Is  that  each 
faculty  member  to  every  school  must  per- 
suade some  person  other  than  a  member  of 
his  Immediate  family  to  sign  the  following 

statement:  "I  guarantee  that  Mr. wlU 

abide  by  the  law  and  government  orders.  I 
guarantee  that  he  is  not  a  Communist,  or  a 
member  of  any  other  subversive  element.  If 
he  falls  to  do  so,  or  Is  any  of  the  above,  then 
I  have  the  obligation  to  denounce  htm.  If  I 
do  not  denounce  him,  then  I  am  wlUlng  to 
receive  punishment  according  to  Article  V. 
of  the  Statute  for  the  Denouncement  of 
Rebels."  The  result  of  this  system  Is  that 
"If  the  gtiarantor  even  has  the  sUghtesi 
su^lclon  that  the  thoughts  or  actions  of 
the  guaranteed  are  not  acceptable  to  the 
government,  then  he  Is  moved  by  fear  to 
denounce  the  guaranteed  Immediately."  A 
similar  system  Is  used  for  every  coUege  stu- 
dent. 

Dr.  MarUyn  Yoting.  of  the  Center  for 
Chinese  Studies  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan,  wrote   to   a   recent   letter    that: 

"Few  American  students  can  be  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  the  system  of  to- 
formal  spies  which  permeates  Taiwan  has 
overseas  branches  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  no  stu- 
dent from  Taiwan,  particularly  If  he  Is  Tai- 
wanese, can  comfortably  engage  to  public 
discussion  of  poUtlcal  Issues  unless  he  has 
permanently  abandoned  any  totentlon  of 
returmng  to  the  Island." 

She  gave  two  speclflc  examples.  In  Au- 
gust 1968.  Chen  Yu-hsl  was  "tried  and  sen- 
tenced for  apparently  having  read  "The 
Thoughts  of  Mao'  ...  In  the  Oriental  Sec- 
tion of  the  U.  of  Hawaii's  East-West  Center 
Library  and  for  having  written  articles  for 
a  Journal  deemed  left-wing  by  the  Na- 
tionalist Government."  And  to  1966.  "Htiang 
Ch'l-mlng.  a  graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  home  on  a  brief  filial 
visit,  was  arrested  and  convicted  on  the 
charge  of  having  attended  meetings  to 
Madison  where  'the  problem  of  FomMsa'  was 
dlsctissed." 

Professor  Young  draws  certain  conclu- 
sions from  these  two  cases  and  others  and 
asks  hard  questions : 

"Suppose  both  Huang  and  Chen  were 
guUty  as  charged.  What  does  that  mean 
about  Chinese  centers  across  the  coimtry? 
It  means  that  we  study  with  and  among 
students  who  are  under  direct  threat  of  Im- 
prisonment, afraid  to  discuss  subjects  of  vital 
mutual  concern.  It  means  that  we  tolerate 
In  our  midst  a  disgusting  atmosphere  of  fear 
ELnd  repression.  It  means  that  Chtoa  centers 
have  double  standards  for  acadenUc  free- 
dom— If  you  are  Chtoese  keep  yoxix  mouth 
shut,  for  we  cannot  help  you  If  you  get  toto 
trouble.  Should  American  uiUversltles  con- 
tinue to  accept  students  who  cannot  openly 
engage  In  the  ktod  of  toteUectual  exchange 
we  pride  ourselves  In  encouraging?  Should 
we  aUow  a  foreign  government  to  Infringe 
upon  the  right  of  free  speech  on  our  cam- 
puses?" 

The  paper  on  education  to  Taiwan  men- 
tioned previously  concludes: 

"Many  yoimg  pecple  to  Taiwan  have  never 
developed  their  abilities  to  engage  to  tode- 
pendent  thought,  objective  analysis,  and  crit- 
ical observation.  In  the  Taiwan  educational 
system  there  Is  an  atmosphere,  even  at  to- 
stltutlons  of  higher  learning,  In  which  un- 
conventional, imorthodox,  or  nonoonfonnlst 
ihlnktog  or  behavior  Is  not  only  frowned 
upon  but  is  severely  punished.  This  has  re- 
sulted to  a  complete  lack  of  creative  totel- 
lectual  activity  on  the  Taiwan  campuses." 
Another  result  of  the  educational  system 
Indicated  to  this  paper  la  that  it  has  pro- 
duced generations  of  citizens  who  have 
learned  that  they  can  eiq>reas  themselves  to 
public  only  to  strict  accord  with  govern- 
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ment  policy.  Even  among  young  people, 
tbere  la  an  Inconsistency  between  what  they 
say  In  public  and  what  they  say  In  private. 

CHXISTIAK    CHURCHES     ON     FORMOSA 

No  organization  escapes  the  ever  watchful 
eye  of  the  government.  The  Christian 
churches  on  Formosa  do  not  claim  more 
than  10  or  15  Tc  or  the  population.  But  be- 
cause President  Chiang  Is  a  professed  Chris- 
tian, the  size  of  their  membership  does  not 
accurately  reflect  the  churches'  Influence.* 
President  Chiang  has  little  day-to-day  con- 
trol over  the  administrative  bureaucracy  of 
the  country.  Yet  In  one  fairly  prominent 
Protestant  denomination.  It  Is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  middle-range  party  functlon- 
arlea  (who  are  all  malnlanders)  have  the 
veto  power  over  the  Important  activities  of 
that  church  In  Taiwan. 

The  general  trend  of  religious  action  baa 
been  toward  ecumenical  cooperation.  Nation- 
al (U.S.)  and  worldwide  bodies,  such  as  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  have  been  con- 
cerned with  social  and  political  progress. 
Among  other  matters,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  In  the  United  States  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  have  advocated 
aormaUzatlon  of  relations  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  cmina.  Naturally  this  Is  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  those  In  power  In  For- 
mosa. Several  tactics  have  been  used  by  a 
relatively  small  group  of  middle-level  party 
and  government  functionaries  to  control  the 
denominations  In  Taiwan.  Anything  that  Is 
ecumenical  or  connected  with  the  worldwide 
Christian  movement  Is  considered  "leftist" 
and  Is  closely  watched. 

This  small  group  of  functionaries  operat- 
ing within  religious  organizations  uses  "ter- 
rorlat  tactics  to  intimidate  others."  A  Chris- 
tian leader  received  a  visit  from  the  secret  po- 
lice after  his  return  from  an  E:ast  Asia  Chris- 
tian Conference  (the  Asian  aflUlate  of  the 
World  CouncU  of  Churches) .  The  secret  po- 
lice Investigated  him  "on  the  grounds  that 
the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  was  sub- 
versive, due  to  its  World  Council  connection 
.  .  .  even  his  being  a  party  member  has  not 
saved  him  inconvenience  In  this  matter." 
Another  minister  was  tipped  off  that  he  was 
to  be  put  In  prison:  through  his  connections, 
he  was  able  to  leave  the  Island  rather  than 
face  Indefinite  Imprisonment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  International 
Council  of  Christian  Churches,  led  by  an 
Insurgent  American  Presbyterian  minister. 
Dr.  Carl  Mclntlre.  has  established  the  Re- 
public of  China  Cotmcll  of  Christian 
Churches  In  Taiwan.  Dr.  Mclntlre  la  con- 
nected with  many  right-wing  causes  In  the 
U.S.  under  the  guise  of  antl-oonununlsm 
Christianity.  (He  recently  said  that  the  July 
4th  Honor  America  celebration  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  was  not  sufficiently  patriotic  to  suit 
him.)  He  Is  making  alliances  with  the  vari- 
ous party  functionaries  within  Protestant 
denominations  In  Formosa.  This  combina- 
tion has  the  ultimate  objective  of  severing 
all  connections  between  Formosa  Protestant 
denominations  and  outside  organizations. 

As  Protestant  groups  withdraw  from  Tai- 
wan, as  one  Important  one  already  has,  the 
Christians  on  Formosa  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  extremists  who  have  strong  political 
connections.  Chinese  pastors  Indicate  that 
these  extremist  government  functionaries  are 
not  representative  of  the  feeling  of  the  ma- 
jority, but  the  majority  Is  Intimidated  Into 
silence. 

CONCXtreiON 

From  the  facta  imcovered.  It  seems  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  support  an  unrepresent- 
ative and  repressive  government  In  Formosa 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  some  time  In  South 
Vietnam.  Over  the  long  run,  however,  the 


•The  material  for  this  section  la  based 
upon  confidential  communications  from  a 
foreigner  well  acquainted  with  the  reUglous 
life  of  Pormoaa. 
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stakes  In  Formosa  are  much  larger.  U.S.  poUcy 
toward  Taiwan  directly  affects  our  relations 
with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  government  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  claims  to  be  the  sole  legitimate 
government  of  China,  even  though  It  has  ac- 
tual physical  control  over  only  the  popula- 
tion on  Taiwan.  His  government  doesnt  rep- 
resent China  and  It  doesn't  represent  For- 
mosa. Chiang's  government  does  not  tolerate 
political  discussion  which  raises  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  present  system  or  suggests 
changes  In  It.  For  20  years  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  gone  along  with  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
helping  to  perpetuate  the  myth  that  he  on 
Formosa  represents  the  entire  nation  of 
China  and  Formosa. 

In  one  sense,  we  are  faced  not  with  a  China 
problem,  because  It  Is  quite  clear  who  governs 
the  750,000.000  people  of  China  and  they  do 
not  receive  our  support,  either  material  or 
moral,  for  their  efforts.  But  we  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  the  future  status  of  For- 
mosa, because  we  have  long  been  Involved  In 
the  present  Nationalist  government's  affairs. 

The  Nationalist  Qovernment  of  China  does 
not  represent  the  people  of  Formosa.  The 
Pormosans  have  not  been  given  any  voice  In 
determining  their  future.  They  have  been 
subjected  to  government  by  martial  law  and 
to  government  by  a  system  that  Includes  only 
a  handful  of  Pormosans. 

Finally,  the  Nationalist  Government  does 
not  represent  China  except  in  the  tortured 
reasoning  of  Its  Ideology.  It  deludes  Itself  that 
It  will  return  to  reconquer  and  govern  China. 
It  Is  time  for  all  parties  to  this  complex 
political  problem  to  face  the  realities  of  this 
situation.  "Free  China"  Is  neither  "Free"  nor 
China." 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes  Magazine, 

Aug.  23. 1970] 

Mao  Makis  the  Trials  Run  on  Timi 

(By  Richard  Hughes) 

HoNo  Kong. — The  public  trials  of  1961 — 
when,  according  to  reliable  estimates,  as 
many  as  two  million  "enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple'* were  executed — have  been  revived 
throughout  China.  On  the  hard  evidence  of 
provincial  radio  news,  monitored  here,  the 
trials  were  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  although  early  reporta  suggested  that 
they  first  began  In  mid-December  In  Har- 
bin, Shanghai  and  Slnklang.  Since  January, 
there  have  been  factual  reports  of  similar 
trials  m  Kwangtvmg,  Hellimgklang,  Inner 
Mongolia.  Fuklen,  Peking,  Tientsin.  Wuhan, 
Kwangsl  and  Honan.  In  the  month  of  March, 
In  Canton  alone,  according  to  the  Kwangtung 
Province  radio,  more  than  100  nuUe  civilians 
were  found  guilty  at  three  mass  trials  and 
were  shot  on  the  spot.  In  addition,  some 
300  to  350  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 
imprlsoimient  In  "corrective  labor  establish- 
ments." The  "jury"  at  each  of  these  public 
trials,  by  ofDclal  count,  averaged  10,000 — 
attendance  compulsory. 

The  Kwantung  triala  were  prudently  aiis- 
pended  during  the  Canton  Spring  Trade  P*lr. 
attended  by  3,000  foreign  businessmen,  but 
they  have  since  resumed.  The  absence  of 
regular  news  swrvlces  from  Yunnan  and 
Szechwan  probably  conceals  the  staging  of 
similar  trials  m  those  turbulent  provinces. 
In  conservative  Judgment  here,  more  than 
5,000  "major  criminals'"  have  been  tried  and 
at  leaat  1,000  executed  In  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year. 

The  1961  trials  represented  In  large  part 
belated  vengeance  by  tortured  workers  and 
peasants  ttgalnat  pre- 1949  tyrants  and  per- 
secutors. "Blood  calls  for  blood,"  aa  the  writer 
Han  Suyln,  who  survived  the  revolution, 
said  recently,  explaining  those  mass  execu- 
tions. The  present  trials  are  designed  to  sup- 
press the  turmoil  which  has  arisen  within 
China,  m  the  wake  of  the  great  "cultural 
revoluUon"  that  began  In  1967.  That  up- 
heaval largely  destroyed  the  administrative 
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machinery  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party, 
leaving  the  army  to  try  to  flU  the  power 
vacutmi  on  a  local,  piecemeal  basis.  One  ac- 
companiment has  been  a  crime  wave — ^both  of 
"crimes"  as  Westerners  understand  the  word 
and  of  "political  crimes." 

The  crisis  Is  called,  with  bland  Oriental 
understatement,  "the  New  Trend"— fts<n- 
asu-ch'ao.  The  term  goes  back  to  1932,  when 
Mao  Tse-timg  was  temporarily  a  party  out- 
cast, and  It  then  meant  a  "new  trend"  In  con- 
fused and  divided  party  policy  and  morale. 
In  1968,  the  Initial  lawlessness  following  the 
cultural  revolution  was  attributed  to  the 
New  Trend:  In  1969,  the  "trend,"  stUl  "new," 
was  dubbed  "antlproletarlan."  This  year,  the 
prefix  has  become  "anarchist."  But,  let  It  be 
noted,  the  adjective  "new"  still  attempts  to 
disguise  an  old  and  mounting  "trend." 

The  peasants  are  sullen  and  uncoopera- 
tive, following  the  removal  of  the  "Incen- 
tives" which  they  had  regained  In  the  early 
days  of  the  "cultural"  reverse:  family  mar- 
keting and  selling,  private  plots  of  land, 
pigs  and  poultry  for  one's  own  table.  Young 
people  In  the  cities  are  resentful  of  the  sus- 
pension of  education,  and  their  mass  trans- 
fers to  the  remote  countryside.  The  local 
"Revolutionary  Committees"  which  have  re- 
placed the  old  centralized  party  bureaucracy 
lend  themselves  to  petty  power  struggles 
and  corruption. 

"This  antlproletarian  New  Trend,"  a  Joint 
editorial  In  The  People's  DaUy,  Red  Flag  and 
Liberation  Army  Dally  warned  last  year, 
"finds  channels  to  representation  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  Revolutionary  Conunlttees, 
and  Jams  the  process  of  the  strategy  laid 
down  by  Chairman  Mao.  This  Is  the  political 
program  of  the  enemy — capitalist  tendencies, 
crime  and  Intrigue." 

The  scale  of  the  purge  In  both  the  party 
and  army  commands,  which  destroyed  disci- 
pline and  morale.  Is  sometimes  forgotten. 
The  "casualty"  lists  have  now  been  con- 
firmed by  China  specialists  here.  Never  in 
the  history  of  any  other  dictatorship  has 
there  been  such  a  purge  of  top,  trusted  offi- 
cials, the  majority  of  whom  had  apparently 
served  the  cause  falthfxilly  down  the  hard 
years  and  Into  the  years  of  normal  reward. 
Twelve  of  the  30  members  of  the  Polit- 
buro were  purged.  The  Central  Conunlttee 
secretariat,  charged  with  policy  adminis- 
tration, has  vanished;  six  of  Its  10  officials 
were  disgraced;  the  remaining  four  were  ab- 
sorbed In  the  now  shrinking  and  doomed 
Cultural  Revolutionary  group. 

Of  the  Central  Committee's  93  full  mem- 
bers, 48  were  purged  and  nine  censured, 
leaving  an  uneasy  rump  of  only  36  survivors 
(who  Include  six  doddering  figureheads).  Of 
the  committee's  79  alternate  members,  45 
were  purged  and  15  suspended.  In  the  party's 
six  regional  bureaus,  there  were  67  secre- 
taries and  alternate  secretaries.  Of  these,  37 
were  driven  Into  outer  darkness,  and  17 
were  suspended  for  self-crttlclsm  and  possi- 
ble rehabilitation.  Finally,  of  the  party's  28 
provincial  secretaries,  20  were  ptuged,  two 
were  told  to  meditate  upon  their  sins,  and 
one  committed  suicide. 

In  the  military  command.  It  has  now 
been  definitely  established  that  more  than 
100  high-ranking  leaders  were  dismissed 
from  Peking  headquarters  alone  during  the 
"cultural"  purge.  Another  200,  at  least,  were 
purged  from  provincial  regions  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army.  These  totals,  patient- 
ly and  authoritatively  doctmiented  from 
Chinese  records  of  promotion,  su-e  more  than 
double  earlier  estimates.  They  are  probably 
still  Inconclusive. 

The  chief  of  staff  of  the  navy,  two  deputy 
chiefs  of  staff  of  the  army,  and  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff  of  the  air  force  were  dis- 
missed. The  deputy  directors  of  the  follow- 
ing key  military  organs  have  all  been  re- 
placed: Public  Security,  Military  Affairs 
Academy,  Scientific  and  Technological  Com- 
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mission.  Political  Ministry  of  the  Peking 
Military  Region,  Higher  Military  Institute, 
Department  of  Military  Operations,  General 
Political  Department. 

Gen.  Shou  Shlh-tl,  commander  of  the 
Chinese  paratroops  (and  member  of  the  par- 
ty's Central  Control  Committee),  was  sunk 
without  a  trace.  So  were  both  the  com- 
nianders  and  deputy  conmianders  of  the  ar- 
mored corps,  the  antlchemlcal  warfare  corps, 
and  the  Peking  garrison;  the  commander  of 
the  artillery  corps,  and  the  deputy  com- 
manders of  the  air  force  and  the  navy. 

The  personal  fates  of  all  these  casualties 
are,  of  course,  not  known,  and  the  effect  on 
morale  among  their  ranking  officers  and 
friends  can  only  be  surmised.  Some  may  be  In 
labor  camps,  some  under  "bouse  arrest,"  oth- 
ers merely  demoted  and  transferred. 

Not  surprisingly,  young  people  In  China 
are  increasingly  opposed  to  authority,  espe- 
cially now  that  Peking's  once-proud  "author- 
ity" Is  so  diffused  and  weakened  by  the 
purges  of  the  cultural  revolution.  Not  only 
university  students  have  resented  the  mas- 
sive compulsory  evacuations  from  the  cities 
to  "glorious  productive  work  In  the  country- 
side" (some  estimates  run  as  high  as  evacua- 
tion of  20  million  youths) .  In  Canton,  the 
center  ol  the  traditionally  "rebellious 
south,"  the  police,  the  mlUtla  and  the  army 
have  been  harassed  by  the  return  of  rebel- 
lious youths  from  the  farms,  seeking  their 
homes  once  more,  embarrassing  their  par- 
ents, resorting  to  theft  and  robbery,  lies 
and  misrepresentation — because  their  work 
permits  and  ration  cards  are  Inoperative. 

No  one  In  Rong  Kong  can  attempt  to 
estimate  the  number  of  recalcitrant  students 
and  young  urban  workers  who  fiexed  their 
muscles  under  Chairman  Mao's  divine  In- 
structions a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  who— 
now  disillusioned — are  quitting  their  rural 
work.  No  one  In  Peking,  either,  could  at- 
tempt a  proper  estimate.  But  public  trials 
are  needed  to  handle  them. 

The  Invocation  qt  a  public  trial  for  juvenile 
delinquency — whether  In  a  conunune  or  a 
city — is  now  a  matter  for  local  decision  by  the 
provincial  authorities — which  Is  to  say,  by  the 
army.  Public  trials  of  ordinary,  minor,  non- 
poUtlc&l  offenders  Indicate  that  Juvenile  de- 
linquency Is  waxing.  Clearly  the  decadent, 
capitalist  West  Is  not  unique  In  Its  subver- 
sion by  Juvenile  delinquency  and  Independ- 
ence. 

"In  reasoning,"  Mao  Tsetung  wrote  a  long 
time  before  the  current  revival  of  hsin-ssu- 
ch'ao,  "we  must  begin  by  administering  a 
shock  and  shouting  at  the  patient,  'You  are 
ill,'  so  that  he  Is  frightened  Into  a  sweat,  and 
then  we  tell  him  gently  that  he  needs  treat- 
ment." 

That  was  the  theory  of  punishment — or 
correction — of  heretical  crime  In  China  when 
the  mass-accusation  meetings,  public  trials 
and  executions  of  1951  became  blood-slAlned 
history.  The  Mao  formula  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  Ideological  offenses  and  devia- 
tions, but  as  a  lofty  principle  of  reform  It  was 
supposed  to  govern  ordinary  crime  also.  There 
is  still  neither  a  criminal  nor  a  civil  legal  code 
in  China.  Sentences,  Imposed  openly  by  a 
people's  court — as  distinct  from  a  public 
trial — or  privately  by  a  national  security  com- 
missar, are  Influenced  by  the  personal  and 
political  background  of  the  offender  rather 
than  by  the  gravity  of  his  offense.  A  robber 
or  a  rapist  will  escape  lightly  If  he  has  a 
"reliable"  background,  while  a  minor  trans- 
gressor can  cop  a  long  stretch  if.  say,  he  has 
been  unwise  enough  to  have  had  a  landlord 
for  a  father. 

There  are  three  categories  of  prison  camps 
m  Chma,  known  officially  as  Corrective  Labor 
Establishments.  My  Information  on  them  Is 
an  amalgam  of  independent  reports  by  former 
prisoners,  screened  in  Hong  Kong,  Macao 
(before  the  Communlsta  forced  the  Portu- 
guese to  return  all  Chinese  escapees)  and 
Taipei. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First,  there  are  the  Labor  Reform  camps, 
reserved  customarily  for  long-sentence  of- 
fenders who  are  engaged  In  hard  labor,  heavy 
construction,  basic  agriculture,  railway  and 
road  buUdlng,  and  the  like.  Secondly,  there 
are  Education  Through  Labor  camps  for  les- 
ser offenders.  Up  to  the  mld-slxltles,  the 
maximum  sentence  In  these  No.  2  camps  was 
supposed  to  be  three  years,  but,  as  with  af- 
fairs generally  In  China  today,  no  one  has 
any  Idea  now  what  the  rules  are,  or  who 
makes  them.  The  third  category  constitutes 
Forced  Labor  camps,  where  petty  criminals, 
migrants  and  the  unemployed  are  put  to 
work.  Many  of  the  prlsonetrs  in  these  camps 
have  not  been  charged  with  an  offense,  and 
indeed  are  classified  as  "volunteers." 

Prisoners  In  the  Education  Through  Labor 
camps  may  be  paid  a  monthly  wage  of  up  to 
30  yuan  (912),  and.  In  theory,  retain  their 
"voting  rights" — a  harmless  enough  Indul- 
gence. "Volunteers"  In  the  Forced  Labor 
camps  can  earn  from  20  to  60  yuan  (924)  a 
month — and.  If  their  work,  behavior,  self- 
criticism  and  political  studies  are  satisfac- 
tory, may  be  permitted  a  brief  visit  to  family, 
relatives  or  friends  once  a  year.  Semiskilled 
workers  In  these  two  categories  of  prison 
camps  are  often  employed  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  plastics,  textiles,  clothing,  socks,  elec- 
tric fans,  footwear  and  other  light-Industry 
goods  for  low-priced  export  and  sale  In  the 
Conununlst  supermarkets  of  Hong  Kong. 

On  all  the  available  evidence,  political 
offenders  who  have  escaped  the  firing  squad 
at  public  trials  during  the  "New  Trend"  are 
being  thrust  Into  the  top-security  Labor  Re- 
form camps,  among  the  hardened  and  dan- 
gerous criminals,  revisionists,  landlords' 
progeny  and  other  "bad  elements."  Restive 
students  and  juvenile  delinquents,  now  be- 
ing tried  at  mass  public  trials  for  moral 
effect  and  warning,  are  probably  placed  in 
Education  Through  Labor  camps,  or  else  dis- 
persed to  more  remote  and  primitive  com- 
munes. 

All  prison  escapees  with  whom  I  have 
talked  accepted  a  cynical,  party-line  approach 
to  crime  and  punishment  as  the  hsin-ssu- 
ch'ao  way  of  life  In  Mao's  China.  One  party 
cadre  In  Canton  was  found  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion Involving  commune  funds,  but  escaped 
with  a  reprimand  because  his  superior  (who 
was  known  to  have  shared  In  the  offense) 
testified  to  his  devotion  to  the  party  and  to 
"the  Importance  of  his  work  for  the  state." 
Conversely,  an  elderly  professor  In  Chung- 
king, who  had  been  under  fire  during  the 
1957  period  of  letting  a  hundred  flowers  bloom 
(When  imprudent  Intellectuals  were  per- 
suaded to  criticize  the  regime's  faults) ,  was 
sentenced  to  eight  years — In  a  Tsinghal 
prison  camp,  where  be  would  have  no 
friends — for  "spreading  rumors  of  an  antl- 
Govemment  nature  and  attacking  Govern- 
ment policy."  The  evidence  had  shown  that 
he  had  casually  asked  someone  how  long  he 
thought  Chairman  Mao  would  live.  He  died 
In  the  Tsinghal  camp,  but  "only  from  loneli- 
ness." my  antlparty  Informers  told  me  with 
frightening  objectivity — not  from  Ill-treat- 
ment or  heavy  labor.  "He  was  a  kind  old 
man."  they  said,  "and  all  the  army  guards 
In  Tsinghal  loved  and  helped  him." 

One  bright  young  Cantonese  student,  with 
a  good  party  record  and  the  "reliable"  back- 
ground of  a  "revolutionary-peasant"  father, 
was  sentenced  to  two  years,  making  chamber- 
pots In  a  No.  2  labor  camp,  because  he  had 
contested  the  right  of  his  commune  produc- 
tion leader  to  transfer  him  from  university 
studies  to  urgent  rlver-dlke  construction. 
Examples  have  to  be  made. 

Conditions  Inside  the  Labor  Reform  camps 
vary,  one  gathers,  from  area  to  area,  and 
from  political  crisis  to  crisis.  But  certain 
conditions,  rewards  and  penalties  seem  to  be 
consistent.  Food  Is  carefully  rationed  accord- 
ing to  the  physical  labor  of  the  prisoners. 
During  the  nationwide  food  shortage  of  the 
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early  sixties,  after  the  "Great  Leap"  had  be- 
come the  "Great  Retreat,"  there  were  thou- 
sands of  prison  deaths  from  malnutrttloa  or 
plain  starvation.  Tuberculosis,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  former  national  security  cadre  now 
living  anonymously  In  Macao,  Is  maintaining 
a  death  toll  of  around  40  per  cent  among  old 
workers  In  most  Labor  Reform  camps  In 
mining  areas — a  legacy  of  those  hard  days, 
which  admittedly  were  bard  for  all  Chinese. 

All  prisoners  attend  self-crttlclsm  meetings 
of  from  two  to  three  hours  every  night.  A 
section  leader,  himself  a  prisoner  struggling 
for  early  parole,  supervises  a  group  unit  of 
from  12  to  20  prisoners,  each  of  whom  In 
turn  each  night  must  stand  up  and  denounce 
himself  and  other  prisoners.  Failure  to  co- 
operate "sincerely"  can  mean  harder  work,  a 
reduced  food  ration,  or  sometimes  deferment 
of  technically  overdue  parole. 

Bed  spaces  In  dormitories  are  changed 
regularly  to  prevent  friendships  developing 
among  prisoners.  Right  or  wrong,  most  of  the 
ex-prisoners  with  whom  I  talked  believed  the 
camp  legend  that  "criticism" — I.e.,  betrayal — 
of  a  minimum  of  six  other  prisoners  was  a 
necessary  condition  for  parole.  The  camp 
authorities  might  not  always  accept  the 
"criticism "  officially,  but  they  appreciated 
the  "sincerity"  which  prompted  It.  Normally, 
army  and  security  guards  do  not  personally 
maltreat  prisoners.  But  they  look  the  other 
way,  or  only  murmur  gentle  remonstrances, 
when  bully-boy  "activists"  seek  to  hasten  re- 
mission of  their  own  sentences  by  beating  up 
uncooperative  fellow  prisoners. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  regime  has  sought 
to  appoint  northern  guards  to  prison  camps 
in  the  south,  and  southern  guards  to  camps 
in  the  north.  Prisoners  in  Kwangtung  Prov- 
ince coiint  themselves  lucky  If  they  are  sent 
to  a  camp  controlled  by  locally  bom  guards. 
The  historic  enn>ity  between  northern  and 
southern  Chinese  has  been  widened  and 
deepened  by  the  cultural  revolution  and  the 
New  Trend. 

Parole,  when  won.  Is  indefinite.  The  ex- 
prisoner,  wherever  he  ends  up,  must  visit 
the  resident  national  security  representatives 
at  least  once  a  week  and  provide  evidence  of 
his  enduring  reform,  penitence  and  continu- 
ing self -criticism.  His  family  and  neighbors 
must  assume  personal  responsibility  for  his 
rehabilitation,  and  are  themselves  harassed 
by  spot-check  interrogations  by  local  offi- 
cials on  his  progress  and  behavior.  Paroled 
prisoners,  consequently,  are  seldom  welcomed 
by  neighbors  or — after  a  lengthy  absence — 
even  by  their  families. 

Attempts  are  made  In  hardship  areas,  where 
the  prison  camps  naturally  flourish,  to  "per- 
suade" released  prisoners  to  remain  on  de- 
velopmental work  by  bringing,  sometimes 
unannounced  and  imexpected,  their  families 
to  join  them.  Early  releases  are  then  offered 
on  condition  that  the  offenders  remain  in 
the  area,  technically  "free."  Wages  are  also 
offered,  ranging  up  to  60  yuan  a  month,  which 
Is  above  the  average  income  In  the  commune 
to  which  the  "released"  prisoner  would  other- 
wise return. 

Here  Is  the  officially  promulgated  scale  of 
punishment  for  crimes  In  Kwangtung  Prov- 
ince— as  of  the  "cultural"  revolution.  Since 
then,  many  sentences  have  been  Increased — 
especially  as  examples  at  the  public  trials. 

Theft  and  burglary :  1  to  8  years. 

Sabotage  of  the  national  economy:  1  to  15 
years  (or  life). 

Vagrancy:  2  to  5  years. 

Rape :  2  to  5  years. 

Corruption :  3  to  10  years. 

"Living  like  a  playboy,  and  being  obsessed 
with  lascivious  thoughts":  5  to  10  years. 

Carnal  knowledge  of  minors:  10  to  12  years. 

Murder,  a  rare  crime,  draws  death.  The  sen- 
tence for  attempted  escape  from  the  main- 
land to  Hong  Kong  has  recently  been  raised 
from  an  average  of  six  months  to  three  years. 
The  gunboat  patrols  of  Hong  Kong  waters 
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have  been  doubled,  and  the  army  Is  co- 
operaUng  by  sending  units  to  coastal  villages 
to  arrest  friends  and  relatives  of  refugees, 
charging  them  with  complicity. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the  "jury"  at  a 
public  trial,  the  heavier  the  penalty.  Peking's 
Current  Affairs  Journal  has  formally  blessed 
the  technique:  "The  enthusiasm  of  active 
elemenu  In  making  accusations  and  passing 
sentences  can  be  prepared  amongst  selected 
groups  beforehand.  It  Is  desirable  to  regulate 
the  degree  of  tension.  .  .  .  The  masses  can 
\>e  stimulated  right  from  the  beginning;  then 
pressure  can  be  slackened  to  allow  time  for 
Ideological  precept  and  discussion:  finally 
tension  must  be  again  strengthened  so  that 
the  feeling  of  mass  indignation  can  last  until 
the  end  of  the  trial." 

There  has  been  one  modification  In  protocol 
for  these  revived  mass  trials.  In  the  past, 
formal  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  was 
mandatory  before  the  firing  squad  took  over. 
That  bourgeois  regulation  has  now  been 
repealed — or  forgotten. 

Law  and  Ordkh,  Ptking  Sttlb 

(CompUed  by  Richard  Hxighea.) 

I 

Radio  Peking  {Jan.  20) :  "Six  prisoners  were 
found  guilty  thU  week  at  a  People's  Court  of 
political  crimes,  counter-revolutionary  plot- 
ting against  the  masses  and  the  state,  and 
conspiring  with  the  archrenegade,  archrevi- 
sionist.  ugly  scab  and  traitor  Liu  Shao-chi. 
They  were  found  guilty  of  corruption,  bribery 
and  embezzlement.  After  a  public  hearing  of 
evidence.  aU  pleaded  guilty  and— amid 
shouts  of  'Long  Live  Chairman  Mao!' — they 
were  executed  on  the  spot." 

Eyewitness  report  (from  neutral  Asian  dip- 
lomat) :  "Probably  20.000  members  of  the 
•Jury.'  dominated  by  a  huge  blUboard  portrait 
of  Chairman  Mao,  were  assembled  In  the 
aportsgroxind  near  Peking's  West  Gate  when 
the  six  prisoners,  with  shaven  heads,  were 
dragged  into  the  arena.  AU  rose  and  shouted: 
•Guilty!  Death  1' 

"It  was  9  o'clock  on  a  bitterly  cold  January 
morning  this  Year  of  the  Dog,  with  a  plUleas 
wind  cutttng  high  over  the  Great  WaU  and 
the  Weetem  Hills  from  the  Gobi  Desert. 

"Three  guards  handled  each  prisoner  two 
grasped  his  arms,  the  other  forced  down  his 
bead.  On  each  man's  chest  was  a  placard  pro- 
claiming his  crimes.  Five  'Judges'  marched 
Into  the  arena;  two  women,  two  men  In  luil- 
lonn  and  a  senior  In  civilian  clothes  from 
the  secret  poUce.  A  band  blared  'The  East  Is 
Red."  and  the  execution  squad,  with  subma- 
chlno  guns,  stood  at  attention  and  then  re- 
laxed for  the  trial,  bored,  chatting,  smoking. 

"Charges  were  read  against  each  prisoner 
In  turn.  Witnesses  were  called  and  bawled 
their  evidence  throiigh  loudspeakers,  brand- 
ishing the  little  red  book  of  Chairman  Mao's 
"Thought*. ■  No  defense  was  allowed  or  plea 
taken.  PoUowlng  a  lead  from  the  claque  In 
the  front  seats  of  the  bleachers,  the  whole 
•Jury'  rose  once  more,  shouting:  'OuUtyl 
Death!' 

"The  first  prisoner  was  dragged  before  the 
firing  squad,  tied  to  a  post  In  front  of  a 
high  screen,  and  shot  Immediately  and  ef- 
ficiently. The  body  was  dragged  to  one  side 
and  turned  over  on  its  back.  Justice  had 
taken  20  minutes. 


"The  same  procedure  was  followed  with  the 
remaining  five  prisoners,  except  that  proceed- 
ings were  hastened,  and  only  10  minutes  were 
needed  to  try  and  shoot  the  last  man.  By 
11:30,  the  'Jury'  was  marching  out  to  the 
tune  of  'Sailing  the  Sea  Depends  Upon  the 
Helmsman.'  Some  crossed  the  arena  to  file 
trl\imphantly  past  and  spit,  and  even  uri- 
nate, upon  the  six  bodies.  By  noon,  the 
crowd  had  been  cleared  by  waiting  trucks  or 
had  dispersed  on  foot  to  neighboring  fac- 
tories. But  the  bodies  lay  there  all  day." 
n 
Radio  Canton  (May  12):  "A.  young 
woman  was  yesterday  tried  and  found  guilty 
at  a  People's  Court  in  Lu  Chueh  of  the  theft 
of  a  bicycle.  Her  father  was  also  found  guilty 
of  having  failed  aa  head  of  the  family  to  hold 
regular  family  classes  to  study  Chairman 
Mao's  'Thoughts.'  Both  admitted  their  guilt. 
The  People's  Court  shouted  approval  when 
the  comrade  judge  referred  the  prisonera  to 
the  Public  Security  Bureau  in  Namhoi  for 
sentence.  The  trial  opened  at  7  A.M.  and 
closed  at  11:30  A.M." 

Eyewitness  Report  (from  a  Bong  Kong 
resident  who  was  visiting  relatives  at  the 
Lu  Chueh  commune) :  "A  teen-aged  girl  was 
charged  with  the  theft  of  a  bicycle— a  curious 
offense,  because  she  could  only  have  ridden 
It  around  secretly  at  night.  However,  her 
crime  assumed  new  dimensions  when  It  was 
alleged.  Improbably,  that  she  was  planning  to 
escape  to  Hong  Kong  by  bicycle — a  difficult 
venture  even  for  an  Invisible  cyclist.  Several 
neighbors  bore  witness  against  her,  as  she 
sat,  weeping  silently,  head  bowed,  on  a  stool 
between  two  militiamen;  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses struck  her  on  the  head  with  their 
copies  of  Chairman  Moas  'Thoughte.' 

"The  girls  father  was  charged  with  having 
been  an  accessory  to  the  theft — which  was 
not  legally  proved,  because  the  bicycle  was 
not  produced  and  no  one  could  suggest  what 
the  girl  had  done  with  it.  Other  witnesses, 
also  striking  him  on  the  head  as  he  squatted 
silently,  accused  the  father  of  contempt  for 
Chairman  Mao's  teachings  and  neglect  of 
famUy  study  of  the  'Thoughts,'  and  de- 
manded that  he  submit  to  reform  through 
hard  labor. 

"This  trial  lasted  for  more  than  four  hours, 
and  it  appears  that  the  'Jury'  became  restive 
toward  the  close,  although  none  dared  leave. 
PlnaUy,  the  pair  were  led  away,  separately, 
for  sentencing.  The  forecast  in  the  commune 
is  that  they  wUl  be  sent  to  different  labor 
camps  for  terms  of  'reform'  ranging  from 
two  to  four  years." 

m 

Radio  Canton  (May  2«) :  "Six  enemies  of 
the  people,  who  had  been  convicted  at  a 
Canton  People's  Court  of  having  been  sup- 
porters of  Liu  Shao-chi,  of  having  started 
factional  fighting  during  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion, of  having  helped  people  to  escape,  of 
having  listened  to  reactionary  radio  stations 
and  of  having  been  employes  of  a  foreign 
state,  were  publicly  executed  yesterday  at 
ShumchUn  [on  the  Hong  Kong  l)order].  Ml 
admitted  their  guilt  X>efore  execution." 

Eyewitness  report  (from  a  Hong  Kong  resi- 
dent who  was  in  ShumchUn  after  vlaltlng 
relaUves  in  Canton) :  "The  shootings  steaded 
at  9  AJ^.,  after  villagers  had  come  to  the 


hillside  outside  the  viUage.  This  execution 
center  cannot  be  surveyed  by  Hong  Kong 
police  from  their  lookout  at  Lowu  (on  the 
Hong  Kong  side  of  the  border].  The  six  men 
were  dragged,  in  turn,  to  the  execution  spot 
and  killed  by  a  firing  squad  with  submachine 
guns.  -- 

"The  first  man  kept  shouting,  'I  am  inno- 
cent,' and  was  crying  and  wailing  as  the 
army  men  tied  him  to  a  pole.  The  other  five 
offered  no  resistance.  One  was  shot  sitting 
on  a  box;  three  were  shot  standing  up;  the 
last  man  refused  to  stand  up  and  was  shot 
kneeling.  There  was  an  interval  of  10  minutes 
between  executions.  Soldiers  photographed 
each  execution. 

"During  the  executions,  there  were  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  but  this  did  not  delay  the 
performance.  Afterward,  many  of  the  audi- 
ence, men,  women  and  children,  filed  past 
the  corpses,  which  had  been  kicked  over  onto 
their  baclcs  in  a  row  by  the  armed  men.  The 
bodies  lay  there  all  day  and  night.  I  did  not 
return.  But  I  am  told  that  they  remained 
there  until  the  next  noon,  and  were  fre- 
quently defiled  by  passing  groups,  organized 
by  the  army." 

Another  eyewitness  report  (from  a  child  of 
Hong  Kong  parents,  also  returning  home) : 
"My  No.  1  uncle  and  aunty  took  me  up  on 
the  roof  to  see  the  men  shot.  I  did  not  like 
to  see.  One  man  was  shouting  out  before  he 
was  shot  dead.  I  started  to  cry  and  hid  my 
eyes.  My  aunty  was  very  angry  with  me  and 
took  me  off  the  roof,  while  people  laughed 
at  us,  saying  she  had  lost  face." 


CPL.  DAVID  L.  SMITH 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENN8TLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death 
of  anoUier  of  our  brave  fighting  men,  Cpl. 
David  L.  Smith,  of  Clairton,  Pa.,  who 
was  killed  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Corporal 
Smith  for  liis  heroic  action.  I  wish  to 
honor  his  memory  and  commend  his 
courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the 
Record  the  following  article: 

Cttt  Marine  Dies  in  Soittheast  Asia 

Marine  Cpl.  David  L.  Smith,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Smith  of  31-D 
Miles  Ave.,  has  been  reported  killed  in  com- 
bat in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department. 

Cpl.  Smith,  22,  a  1966  graduate  of  Clairton 
High  School,  entered  the  Marines  May  23, 
1968.  He  bad  been  in  the  war  theater,  notably 
Vietnam,  approximately  seven  and  a  half 
months,  according  to  members  of  bis  family. 

The  young  Marine  is  survived  by  his  par- 
ents, two  brothers  and  a  sister. 


SENATE— 3/ondai/,  August  31,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mbtcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ5.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Tboa  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  yet  the  light  of  each  new 


day,  make  known  Thy  presence  to  us  not 
only  in  the  moment  of  prayer,  but  also  In 
the  doing  of  each  task.  Take  us  as  we 
are,  O  Lord,  and  reinforce  our  human  en- 
dowments with  divine  energy.  Sharpen 
our  intellects.  Refine  our  perceptions. 
Regulate  our  emotions.  Direct  our  wills. 
Make  sound  our  Judgments.  Grant  that 
in  all  we  do  this  Nation  may  be  well 


served,  mankind  uplifted,  and  Thy  king- 
dom extended. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
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the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
August  28,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  John  N.  Irwin 
II,  of  New  York,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  17133)  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  title  xm  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  war  risk  Insurance. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  is  rec- 
ognized for  H-i  hours. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
10  o'clock  this  morning  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  the 
time  to  come  out  of  the  time  on  the 
Muskie  amendment,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, and  that  at  10  minutes  past  10 
o'clock  this  morning  the  Muskie  amend- 
ment be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  several  re- 
quests are  granted. 


FORCED   IMMEDIATE  DESEGREGA- 
TION POLICIES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  that  has  been  afforded 
me,  through  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  speak  on  a  subject  that  is 
near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 


of  Alabama  and  of  the  South,  and  that 
is  our  public  school  system  and  our  boys 
and  girls  who  go  to  those  schools. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  schools  in 
Alabama  opened  before  this  week,  many 
opened  today,  others  will  open  next 
week.  Many  school  systems  are  in  a 
state  of  chaos  as  a  result  of  the  forced 
immediate  desegregation  policies  of 
Washington  bureaucracy  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  to  say  to- 
day is  said  in  the  interest  of  public  school 
education. 

Public  school  education  in  the  South 
and  in  the  Nation  cannot  survive  in  the 
absence  of  strong  public  support.  Public 
support  Is  diminishing.  The  institution 
of  public  education  is  in  danger. 

The  interest  and  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion are  involved  and  the  Interest  and 
welfare  of  countless  millions  of  school- 
children lie  In  the  balance,  waiting  de- 
cisions which  this  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  must  make  on  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  constitutional 
system  of  government,  as  they  relate  to 
our  children  and  to  public  education. 
This  then  is  the  motive  of  my  remarks 
and  the  cause  for  which  I  speak. 

SITUATION     IN     ALABAMA     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 

Mr.  President,  let  me  begin  with  an 
account  of  the  current  chaotic  public 
school  situation  in  the  public  schools  of 
Alabama. 

Letters  from  concerned  parents  pour 
into  my  office  in  a  continuous  stream. 
They  describe  factual  situations  which 
are  well  nigh  Incredible. 

These  letters  speak  of  community 
schools  being  closed  on  court  order  and 
children  scattered  and  bused  all  over 
cities  suid  counties. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  many  of 
these  schools  was  financed  from  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  bonds  on  which  out- 
standing Indebtedness  remains.  Pay- 
ments of  these  obUgations  are  made 
from  proceeds  of  taxes  volimtarily  as- 
sumed by  citizens  of  separate  commu- 
nities In  some  Instances  and  by  the 
people  of  Alabama  In  other  Instances. 
The  proceeds  are  dedicated  by  law  to 
payment,  and  payment  is  further  guar- 
anteed by  obligations  of  contract.  The 
effect  is  that  the  people  of  these  com- 
munities must  continue  to  pay  taxes  for 
public  school  facilities  which  have  been 
odered  closed  and  abandoned  by  Federal 
authorities. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  county  school 
superintendent  indicating  that  school 
facilities  constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  $1 
million  in  his  county  alone  have  been  or- 
dered abandoned  by  Federal  court  decree, 
despite  the  fact  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness 
remains  and  must  yet  be  paid. 

Throughout  the  State  of  Alabama  pub- 
lic school  facilities  with  a  value  in  excess 
of  $100  million  have  been  ordered  aban- 
doned and  closed  to  pubUc  use,  on  or- 
ders of  Federal  officials. 

Concerned  parents  write  and  properly 
object  to  the  uprooting  of  their  children 
from  their  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods. They  object  to  their  children  be- 
ing compelled  to  travel  long  distances  by 
public  or  private  transportation  to  and 
from  school.  In  many  instances  an  undue 


amount  of  time  is  required  to  travel  to 
and  from  schools,  and  parents  on  farms 
are  deprived  of  services  of  their  children 
in  the  performance  of  useful  chores. 
Others  point  out  that  as  parents  they 
are  denied  the  opportunity  of  adequate 
parental  supervision.  In  other  instances 
parents  point  out  that  schoolbus  trans- 
portation is  not  provided  and  that  their 
children  must  walk  long  distances  to  and 
from  school  and  that  their  children  are 
deprived  of  the  opportimlty  to  partici- 
pate in  extracurricular  school  activities, 
and  also  the  opportunity  for  recreation 
in  their  neighborhoods. 

Some  parents  complain  that  their  chil- 
dren are  arbitrarily  assigned  to  schools 
which  do  not  offer  college  preparatory 
courses — that  their  children  are  denied 
opportunities  to  continue  study  in  for- 
eign languages  and  courses  In  lilgher 
mathematics.  Others  say  that  their  chil- 
dren have  no  opportuni^  to  continue  in- 
struction in  music,  glee  dubs,  and  school 
bands,  and  still  others  complain  that 
their  children  can  no  longer  participate 
in  high  school  athletics  because  of  the 
lack  of  transportation  and  the  time  in- 
volved in  going  to  and  from  school. 

Thousands  of  concerned  parents  com- 
plain of  arbitrary  assignments  of  their 
children  to  overcrowded  schools  while 
school  buildings  and  classrooms  nearer 
their  homes  have  been  abandoned.  They 
cannot  understand,  nor  can  I,  why  thou- 
sands of  Alabama  schoolchildren  must  be 
bused  or  compelled  to  walk  to  schools 
which  are  overcrowded,  inadequately 
staffed,  poorly  equipped,  anc  without 
reasonable  sanitary  facilities  when  per- 
fectly good  schools  are  available  in  their 
communities  or  neighborhoods. 

So  it  would  seem  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  the  HEW,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  the  Federal  courts, 
are  more  interested  in  the  sociological 
experiment  regarding  the  desegregation 
of  the  public  schools  than  they  are  in  the 
education  of  our  children.  But  the  people 
of  Alabtmia  are  not  interested  in  socio- 
logical experiments.  They  are  interested 
In  the  welfare,  the  education,  the  health, 
and  the  safety  of  their  children. 

We  resent,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  school  policy  with  respect  to 
desegregation  of  public  schools  demands 
the  immediate,  the  forced  desegregation 
of  public  schools  in  Alabama  and  the 
South,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  sections 
outside  the  South,  segregation  continues 
to  be  protected  and  fostered,  and  even 
encouraged. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
boasts  that  by  September — and  Septem- 
ber will  be  here  tomorrow — 97  percent  of 
the  pubUc  school  districts  in  the  South 
will  have  been  desegregated.  Contrast 
that  with  the  report  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  In  which  they  point  out — and 
this  report  was  dated  in  late  1969 — that 
segregation  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  New 
York  State  is  Increasing  rapidly. 

The  people  of  Alabama  tmd  the  people 
of  the  South  resent  this  type  of  policy, 
smd  we  feel  that  a  uniform  policy  should 
be  adopted.  But  we  find  that  the  very 
people  who  are  insisting  on  the  imme- 
diate forced  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  South  are  the  very  ones 
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who  flght  the  hardest  to  continue  segre- 
gation in  the  public  schools  of  the  North. 
Mr.  President,  schoolchildren  in  Ala- 
bama are  being  compelled  to  attend 
schools  so  overcrowded  that  classes  must 
be  held  in  auditoriums,  libraries,  and 
cafeterias  or  In  temporary,  makeshift, 
portable  buildings. 

Teachers  point  out  that  vested  tenure 
rights  are  being  abrogated  and  that  him- 
dreds  of  teachers  are  being  uprooted 
from  their  communities  and  assigned 
willy-nilly  on  the  basis  of  the  single  con- 
sideration—racial balance  criterion. 

School  superintendents,  principals,  and 
members  of  local  school  boards  justifi- 
ably protest  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  the  UjS.  dis- 
trict courts  have  imposed  school  plans 
and  conditions  which  are  impossible  of 
implementation.  By  impossible,  they 
mean  that  they  have  neither  the  power 
nor  the  funds  to  comply  with  the  plans 
imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from  a 
concerned  parent  which  points  out  that 
her  child  is  forbidden  to  attend  a  public 
school  sdmost  across  the  street  from  her 
home.  I  have  another  letter  that  indi- 
cates that  an  emotionally  disturbed  child 
Is  not  permitted  to  attend  a  neighbor- 
hood school  but  has  been  arbitrarily  re- 
assigned to  a  school  across  the  city  which 
requires  transportation  by  public  convey- 
ance, a  transfer  downtown,  suid  an  ad- 
ditional trip  across  the  city,  all  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  emotionally 
disturbed  condition  of  the  child  has  been 
verified  by  certification  of  a  doctor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  most  of  these 
problems.  Hundreds  of  additional  exam- 
ples could  be  cited.  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  clear  that  a  human  tragedy 
is  taking  place  in  Alabama.  But  the 
problem  is  not  limited  to  Alabama.  Nor 
is  it  limited  to  southern  States. 

The  problem  is  nationwide  in  scope. 
It  will  help  to  provide  perspective  if  we 
brieflj'  examine  the  problem  from  a  na- 
tional viewpoint 

Material  illustrative  of  the  national 
scope  of  the  problem  is  nearly  inexhaus- 
tible. However,  I  will  cite  and  quote  from 
only  a  few  sources  which  make  the  point. 
First  let  me  refer  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine, May  2. 1965.  entitled  "Close  to  Mid- 
night for  New  York  Schools."  That  title 
is  significant.  Here  are  a  few  observa- 
tions excerpted  from  the  article: 

Not  long  ago  many  of  ua  felt  that  a  large 
share  of  the  Negro  failure  in  the  schools  was 
Itself  the  product  of  segregation,  but  almost 
nobody  whose  opinion  is  worth  considering 
beUeves  it  today.  Personally.  I  think  that 
open  enrollment  did  make  some  positive  dif- 
ference In  the  accomplishment  of  the  Negro 
children  who  rode  the  buses — but  I  can't 
prove  it  and  neither  can  anyone  else. 

The  American  tradition  of  the  common 
school — 

This  is  important  because  it  reflects 
my  view  and,  I  believe,  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United 
States —  i 

rests  on  the  wllUngnesB  of  parenU  who  have 
a  choice  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
school.  They  do  so  because  they  believe  the 
public  schools  adequate  to  what  they  regard 


as  the  needs  of  their  chUdren;  when  they 
lose  faith  In  the  serviceability  of  public  ed- 
ucation, they  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  or  to  suburban  schools,  once  de- 
scribed by  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Francis  Kepple  as  "private  school  systems 
run  on  public  funds." 

And  though  ministers  and  rabbis  whose 
own  children  go  or  have  gone  to  private 
schools  are  now  making  the  matter  a  moral 
Issue,  the  parents  who  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  the  city  public  schools  are  not  to 
be  crlUclzed  for  It.  There  U  nothing  admira- 
ble or  truly  humanitarian  about  people  who 
are  prepared  deliberately  and  consciously  to 
sacrifice  their  children  for  the  sake  of  their 
political  principles.  (Emphasis  supplied). 

To  illustrate  further  the  national  scope 
of  the  problem,  let  me  quote  from 
another  source  to  illustrate  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  the  problem.  An 
article  appeared  in  the  August  1969  issue 
of  Nation's  Business,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing observations  have  been  excerpted. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes:  I  am  dehghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  saying.  I  hold  the 
feeling,  and  I  think  It  is  shared  by  a 
great  number  of  people,  that,  tradition- 
ally, with  residence  has  gone  the  choice 
of  a  school.  I  think  that  there  is  strong 
historical  proof  of  this  fact. 

As  the  pioneers  first  settled  this  great 
land  of  ours  and  then  as  they  began 
their  migration  westward,  without  ex- 
ception, schools  and  churches  were  two 
of  the  first  public  institutions  that  were 
built. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  cer- 
tainly true. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  A  great  many  people, 
in  choosing  a  home,  are  interested  in 
knowing  how  far  their  children  will  have 
to  go  in  order  to  get  to  a  school.  I  am 
certain  that  most  young  people  with  chil- 
dren, or  those  whose  children  are  yet 
to  be  bom.  probably  look  at  a  commu- 
nity in  its  total  aspect  and  consider 
proximity  to  schools  and  the  tsTJe  of 
education  offered  in  choosing  the  place 
where  they  may  live. 

Conversely,  I  think  it  is  true  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  confidence,  the 
assurance  that  a  youngster  has  when 
he  first  begins  school,  when  he  is  able 
to  be  with  youngsters  that  he  has  known 
in  preschool  days.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  objectionable  side 
effects  of  busing  of  children,  particularly 
young  children,  is  that  when  a  child  in 
the  first  grade  is  loaded  onto  a  bus  and 
moved  out  of  the  neighborhood,  away 
from  his  friends,  many  tensions  can 
easily  develop  in  that  yoimg  person. 

So  there  are  two  situations :  First,  those 
persons  who  deliberately  choose  a  locality 
because  of  many  considerations,  includ- 
ing that  of  schools:  second,  the  situation 
that  evolves  in  which  people  find  them- 
selves in  a  particular  community  and 
because  their  children  have  reached  the 
first  grade  in  that  area,  they,  too.  would 
hope  that  their  children  would  not  have 
to  be  removed  from  that  area  when  they 
begin  school. 

Does  the  jimior  Senator  from  Alabama 
share  my  feeling  in  this  regard? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  certainly  do.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  contribution 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming is  making  to  this  discussion. 

I  recall  most  pleasantly  that  all 
through  the  some  20  months  of  this  Con- 
gress, as  the  problems  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Nation  have  been  imder 
discussion  in  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
shown  an  all  too  rare  perception  of  the 
problem  involved,  an  all  too  rare  sym- 
pathy with  the  South  In  our  problem  of 
trying  to  save  our  public  school  systems. 
I  want  to  commend  and  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  for  his  stand  on  the 
issues  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
Senate  in  this  area.  I  recall  his  votes 
for  freedom  of  choice,  for  neighborhood 
schools,  for  the  Stennis  amendment,  and 
for  uniform  application  of  the  desegre- 
gation rules  and  guidelines  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovernment. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  feel  that  this 
would  be  a  compliment;  I  intend  it  in 
that  fashion.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  make  a  most  able  southern  U.8. 
Senator,  that  he  would  feel  veiy  much  at 
home  in  Alabama,  and  that  he  would  feel 
very  much  at  home  in  some  of  the  seats 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Again  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  indeed  grateful  to  him  for  his 
very  generous  observation.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  couple  of  further  observations, 
if  I  may. 

No.  1.  without  going  into  the  historical 
situation  from  which  arose  the  argument 
over  de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation, 
I  think  few  people  can  deny  that  today 
most  of  those  i>ersons  who  are  caught 
up  in  so-called  de  jure  segregation,  to 
which  one  set  of  laws  apply,  as  well  as 
those  involved  in  a  de  facto  segregation 
situation,  to  which  a  different  set  of  laws 
apply,  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
either  situation.  That  may  have  been 
true  in  the  past;  I  do  not  deny  that  at 
all.  But  although  there  were  conscious, 
deliberate,  legislative,  and  administra- 
tive efforts  to  segregate  races  in  the 
schools  in  the  past,  I  think  that  today, 
if  we  are  fair  with  ourselves,  we  will 
have  to  say  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people,  whether  they  live  in  the 
South  or  in  the  North,  had  not  had  all 
that  much  to  do  with  it.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  take  a  dim  view  of  some  legis- 
lators and  some  members  of  the  courts 
and  others  who,  while  publicly  inveigh- 
ing against  segregation  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  in  the  courts  throughout 
the  land,  do  everjrthing  they  can  to  put 
on  the  record  the  condemnation  that 
they  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  insofar 
as  de  jure  segregation  goes;  yet  they  will 
turn  around,  by  their  actions,  and  per- 
petuate de  facto  segregation. 

To  me,  it  is  interesting.  But  I  could 
not  take  the  position  that  is  taken  by 
some  legislators,  saying  the  things  that 
have  been  said  by  them  and  then  do- 
ing what  a  good  many  of  them  have 
done. 
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If  they  believe  that  this  system  is  as 
good  for  the  coimtry  as  they  proclaim  it 
is.  all  I  can  say  is  that  they  ought  to  be 
in  the  Chamber  today,  helping  to  intro- 
duce legislation  and  seeing  to  it  that  it 
is  enacted,  which  would  desegregate, 
whether  it  be  de  facto  or  de  jure  segre- 
gation, and  seeing  to  it  that  there  is  a 
uniform  blend  of  the  races  throughout 
the  United  States,  insofar  as  that  can 
be  accomplished. 

When  it  came  to  that  point.  I  think  a 
great  many  legislators  would  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  very  points  that  are  being 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  have  a  great  deal  of  validity, 
that  it  just  might  be  more  important  to 
a  young  schoolchild,  attending  school  for 
the  first  time,  to  have  the  advantage  of 
going  to  school  near  at  home,  to  have  the 
advantage  of  being  with  friends  he  has 
known  and  has  played  with,  and  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  trauma,  which  surely 
will  follow,  of  being  picked  up  and  hauled 
by  bus  to  some  distant  school,  to  be  placed 
with  yoimgsters  none  of  whom  he  has 
ever  seen  before.  All  the  advantages  that 
are  recognized  that  go  with  matriculating 
in  a  school  near  home,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  alluded,  for  the  most  part  are 
denied  this  youngster,  plus  the  fact  that 
he  is  subjected  to  the  emotional  strain  of 
being  removed  far  from  home,  far  from 
friends,  far  from  anyone  he  knows. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  of  the  other  body  and  some 
members  of  the  court  would  be  honest 
enough  with  themselves  to  say  that  they 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  their 
children  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
maimer  as  they  now  contend  must  be  ac- 
corded a  great  many  children  in  the 
South  and  a  great  many  children  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  country.  I  will  think 
that  they  are  sincere  when  they  take  the 
leadership  in  such  a  movement. 

If  children  can  be  bused  across  school 
district  lines  and  across  coimty  lines,  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  bused 
across  State  lines,  if  the  practice  of  bus- 
ing is  considered  so  desirable.  It  is  not  too 
far  to  bring  them  across  the  Potomac 
River;  but  I  think  that  to  start  bringing 
youngsters  from  Maryland  and  Virginia 
into  the  District  and  taking  youngsters 
from  the  District  into  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, some  of  those  who  now  find  so 
much  merit  in  the  course  they  have 
helped  to  chart  for  the  schools  of  this 
country  would  be  the  first  to  cry  "Stop!" 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
letting  me  take  so  much  of  his  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  this  problem  and  this 
situation.  He  has  certainly  touched  on  a 
most  sensitive  area  in  pointing  out  that 
if  segregation  is  bad  in  the  South,  if  it 
results  in  unequal  educational  opportu- 
nities in  the  South,  if  desegregation 
should  be  forced  on  the  South,  then  these 
same  rules,  these  same  principles  should 
be  applied  as  well  in  sections  outside  the 
South,  and  that  the  very  people  who  are 
insisting  on  forced,  Inmiediate  desegre- 
gation in  the  South  should  adopt  the 
same  attitude  with  respect  to  segregation 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  North. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  also  that  some 
day  we  are  going  to  have  a  uniform  policy 


with  respect  to  racial  balance  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  North  and  South,  and  what- 
ever Congress  in  its  wisdom,  whatever 
the  HEW,  whatever  the  Federal  courts 
mete  out  to  the  South  today  will  some 
day  be  meted  out  in  equal  measure  to 
sections  outside  the  South.  We  cannot 
continue  indefinitely  to  have  one  sys- 
tem for  the  South  and  another  system 
for  the  North. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said : 

A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand. 

He  was  quoting  from  the  Bible,  of 
course.  Thus,  we  cannot  forever  have  a 
dual  system,  one  for  the  North  and  one 
for  the  South,  in  this  most  important 
area  affecting  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  moment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  there  are  a  great  many  of  us  who, 
while  not  denying  that  at  some  level 
there  may  be  small  advantage  toward 
broadening  the  opportunity  for  compe- 
tition among  school  students.  It  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  proved — to  my  satisfac- 
tion, at  least — that  we  are  making  the 
best  use  of  our  educational  dollars  when 
we  spend  tremendous  sums  busing  chil- 
dren back  and  forth,  having  buses  cross 
midway  on  their  routes,  hauling  some 
children  east  and  others  west  across 
town,  and  north  and  south  across  town, 
when  we  know  that  there  is  much  that 
could  be  done  for  the  schools  by  spend- 
ing money  for  better  facilities,  for  more 
adequate  equipment,  for  more  and  bet- 
ter qualified  teachers  than  they  have  had 
in  the  past. 

I  cannot  believe  that  what  has  come 
out  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  actions 
which  have  brought  us  to  the  point  at 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  as  we  con- 
front the  fall  of  1970  proves  that  we  are 
making  the  best  use  of  our  education 
dollars. 

I  hope  that  we  might  .spend  more 
money  on  all  the  schools,  but  particu- 
larly on  those  which  are  the  weakest  in 
equipment,  in  teaching  staff,  and  In  fa- 
cilities. If  we  could  do  that,  if  we  could 
provide  better  education  in  each  of  the 
schools  and  save  the  money  we  are 
spending  trying  to  achieve  a  sociological 
goal,  I  would  think  we  would  be  serving 
our  Nation  better  at  this  particular  time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  should  like  another  mo- 
ment or  two  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  If  every 
child  were  given  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  any  school  in  the  system  that  he 
chose  to  go  to.  would  not  that  jive  every- 
one the  same  opiwrtunity?  Would  it  not 
be  fair  and  equal  treatment  if  we  were 
to  support  the  principle  of  freedom  to 
choose  and  attend  the  school  of  one's 
choice?  Would  that  not  impress  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  as  being  a  fair  and 
equal  application  of  the  law? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows,  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  And 
there  are  many  school  systems  I  have 
not  seen,  but  on  its  face,  I  can  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  so-called  freedom  of 
choice.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  much 


merit.  I  think  that  those  who  inveigh 
against  it,  as  nearly  as  I  know,  always 
try  to  say  it  really  Is  not  true  freedom 
of  choice;  but  I  feel  certain  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  is  speak- 
ing of  true  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  With  that  in  mind.  I 
have  no  argument  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  people  of  Alabama 
ask  for  freedom  of  choice — a  bona  fide 
freedom  of  choice,  a  freedom  of  choice 
that  is  fairly  and  impartially  enforced, 
where  the  school  doors  are  open  to  any 
child. 

They  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never  defined  the  term  "unitary  school." 

The  Chief  Justice  takes  exception  to 
that  statement  and  states  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  defined  "imitary 
school";  that  it  has  been  defined  in  an 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  school 
where  no  child  is  effectively  excluded  by 
reason  of  his  race  or  color.  Thus,  that 
would  seem  to  imply  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  freedom  of 
choice  should  comply  with  that  typ*  of 
definition  of  a  unitary  school,  where  no 
child  is  effectively  excluded  from  attend- 
ance by  reason  of  his  race  or  color,  "nius, 
it  works  both  ways.  It  works  with  respect 
to  a  white  child  and  a  black  child.  It 
would  enable  the  white  child  to  go  to  a 
school  of  his  choice.  If  he  were  excluded 
from  that  school  by  reason  of  his  race  or 
color,  then  that  would  not  be  a  unitary 
school.  The  same  way  with  a  black  child. 
If  he  were  effectively  excluded  from  at- 
tending that  school  by  reason  of  his  race 
or  color,  then  that  would  not  be  a  imi- 
tary school. 

However,  under  the  Supreme  Courts 
orders,  and  the  plans  of  the  HEW,  a 
white  child  is  told  where  he  has  to  go. 
and  he  must  go  there  because  of  his  race. 
The  black  child  is  told  where  he  has 
to  go.  and  he  is  told  to  go  there  because 
of  his  race.  Thus,  it  occurs  to  met  that 
the  very  plans  which  are  being  forced  on 
the  school  systems  of  the  South  violate 
definition  of  a  unitary  school. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  me  say  that  I  can  see  need  for 
the  holding  by  school  boards  of  authority 
suflBcient  to  regulate  attendance  so  as 
to  make  good  use  of  all  facilities  within 
a  particular  school  district. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  definitely. 

Mr.  HANSE2*.  However.  I  would  say 
that  if,  beyond  that,  freedom  of  choice 
were  to  be  more  widely  extended  and 
recogiiized  than  is  the  case  in  the  situ- 
ation today,  then  it  certainly  would  fol- 
low that  we  would  not  find  the  anoma- 
lous situation  to  which  the  distingmshed 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  referred.  He 
speaks  of  children  being  forced  to  travel 
beyond  empty  schools,  schools  that  are 
closed  now,  and  are  being  taken  much 
farther  away  frc«n  their  homes  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  with  the  decisions  of 
the  law  of  the  land  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Most  certainly  this  sort  of  situation.  I 
should  think,  under  a  full  freedom-of- 
choice  plan  would  not  obtain.  I  cannot 
think  of  very  many  people  who  would 
be  willing  to  have  their  youngsters  bused 
beyond  one  school  and  taken  much  far- 
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ther  away  to  another  school  in  order  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  does  help  to  clear 
my  response  to  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama,  I  am 
happy  to  submit  it. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  extremely  valuable  contribution  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyojjiing  to  this  all- 
important  subject.  w,-  w  ^ 
I  return  now  to  the  article  published 
in  tho  Nation's  Business  magazine,  and 
quote  District  of  Columbia  officials  fur- 
ther : 

District  of  Columbia  officials  In  a  report  on 
what  has  heen  happening  In  their  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon-  "No  evidence  was  found  that  any  major 
changes  In  apUtude  or  achievement  test 
scorci  were  associated  with  any  of  the  .  .  • 
school  programs. 

In  general,  there  was  failure  to  recognize 
the  intent  and  philosophy  of  the  legislation. 
And  a  harsh  Indictment  has  come  In  the 
resulting  reports  by  the  cities  and  states 
which  have  poured  Into  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion  There  have  been  commenU  such  as: 

From  Nebraska  officials.  "Reading  achieve- 
ment levels  of  disadvantaged  readers  were 
no  higher  after  one  or  two  years  of  partici- 
pating in  Title  I  programs  than  achievement 
l7veU  that  would  have  been  expected  for  the 
same  grade  levels  without  them." 

And  Florida's  latest  evaluation  report 
s^owcd  the  relative  performance  of  thou- 
GAnds  of  children  on  language,  reading  and 
arithmetic  achievement  tests  declined  after 
exposure  to  the  "benefits"  of  TlUe  I." 

A  Parsons.  Kansas,  school  official  wrote: 
•Probably  there  has  been  as  much  good  acci- 
dentally as  there  has  been  on  purpose.'" 

Minnesota  education  authortUes  said:  *  The 
most  serious  criticism  of  the  projects  may 
well  be  that  they  continue,  even  If  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  or  on  a  more  individual 
basis  the  same  type  of  educational  programs 
and  activities  that  produced  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged  child.  .     ,     . 

And  a  Kansas  educator  said:  "Projects  in 
some  schooU  are  doing  irreparable  damage  to 
the  ongoing  regular  programs." 

Said  Florida  officials:  "The  frustrations  in- 
volved in  this  interagency  planning  approach 
were  so  dlsquieUng  at  times  that  there  was 
much  question  as  to  whether  the  "oenefits 
gained  would  offset  the  problems  creaced." 

And  from  Maine:  "It  appears  to  us  that 
there  U  no  necessity  for  leglsUtlon  relating 
community  action  programs  to  Title  I  pro- 
grams since  the  CAP  committee  is  not 
staffed  to  intelUgently  review  a  "ntle  I 
project."  ,     ^ 

One  New  Jersey  official:  "We  have  Just 
about  completed  approval  for  projects  for 
fiscal  year  1967  and  yet  we  received,  In  the 
past  week,  a  draft  of  revised  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  used  for  fiscal  year  1967." 

Ohio  officials  complained:  "Inadequate 
planning  was  apparent  In  that  the  evalua- 
tion format,  neither  in  the  Initial  stages  nor 
in  its  final  form,  embodied  a  meaningful 
basis  for  evaluation." 

Alaska  officials  blew  up  on  1968  evaluation 
procedures. 

Kentucky  plaintively  noted  it  has  received 
a  copy  of  "Questions  to  be  Answered  by  SUte 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Title  I  Evaluations"  in  April,  1968.  Then  It 
received  a  second.  sUghtly  different  copy.  And 
then  a  third,  with  more  variations.  Which 
was  the  final  copy? 

"A  mad  rtish  and  poor  use  of  funds 
throughout  proJecU"  (Arizona).  "Much  du- 
plication of  time  and  effort  at  both  state 
and  local  leveU."  (Vermont) .  » 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
fent  that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  most  of  the 
above  complaints  relate  to  title  I  pro- 
grams and  expenditures,  but  they  speak 
most  eloquently  to  the  point  of  bureau- 
cratic ineptitude,  inefficiency  and  in- 
competence of  many  so-called  education 
experts  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  These  share  a 
responsibility  for  some  of  the  near  In- 
credible school  plans  imposed  on  the 
South. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  refer  now  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  in  its  October  13,  1969, 
issue.  The  article  is  entitled  "Why  School 
Busing  Is  In  Trouble."  The  article  is  a 
report  on  a  nationwide  survey.  It  con- 
cludes that  the  nationwide  trend  is 
against  busing  as  a  way  of  integrating 
city  schools  in  the  North.  The  reasons  are 
many  and  compelling.  Situations  are  de- 
scribed in  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Los  An- 
geles, Boston,  and  other  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remtu-ks. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ojection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
continue  citing  similar  material  to  fur- 
ther illustrate  the  costly  failure  of  ef- 
forts throughout  the  NaUon.  We  have 
cited  this  material  merely  to  illustrate 
the  nationwide  scope  of  the  problem  and 
to  suggest  the  incompetency  of  those  in 
whose  hands  the  problem  has  been 
placed. 

OBIGIM    AND  CHRONOLOGICAL   DEVELOPMENT 
OF    PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  origin  and  the  chronological  de- 
velopment o^  this-  problem  with  respect 
to  the  desegregation  of  public  schools  in 
'  the  South  and,  if  there  is  to  be  any  In  the 
North,  then  in  the  North,  too. 

The  chaotic  public  school  situation  in 
the  South  and  throughout  the  Nation  did 
not  just  happen.  It  has  its  origin  in  de- 
partures from  fundamental  principles  of 
constitutional  government.  The  problems 
have  been  compounded  by  nearly  unbe- 
lievable incompetence  of  Federal  bureau- 
crats in  trying  to  implement  what  Frari- 
cis  Keppel  expressed  in  the  title  of  his 
book  "The  Necessary  Revolution  in 
American  Education." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  to  explore  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  these  problems.  Let  us  get 
to  the  root  of  it.  We  wiU  skip  over  the 
original  1954  Brown  decision.  Pew,  if 
any,  beUeve  that  this  decision  could  be 
reversed  without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  I  know  of  no  one  who  believes 
that  such  an  amendment  could  be 
adopted  at  this  time.  In  the  South,  the 
original  Brown  decision  was  reluctantly 
accepted. 

All  States  with  statutory  laws  requir- 
ing segregation  in  schools  repealed  them. 
In  some  Southern  States  segregation  was 
provided  for  in  State  constitutions.  These 
also  were  stricken  by  constitutional 
amendments  freely  and  voluntarily  ap- 
proved by  the  people. 
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So,  de  jure  segregation,  segregation 
said  to  be  imposed  by  law,  came  to  am 
end  in  the  South  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  original  Brown  decision. 

But  the  second  Brown  decision  did 
more  than  strike  down  segregation  de 
Jure.  The  second  Brown  decision  said 
that  previously  segregated  school  sys- 
tems, although  constitutional  and  proper 
prior  to  Brown  I— I  refer  to  the  1954 
Brown  case  as  "Brown  I"  and  to  the  sub- 
sequent Brown  case  as  "Brown  II"— 
would  have  to  be  reformed  and  altered. 
The  Supreme  Court  imposed  an  affirma- 
tive duty  on  local  school  authorities  to 
do  the  job. 

Herein,  Mr.  President,  lies  the  root  of 
the  problem.  Here  is  the  original  de- 
parture from  law  smd  reason  which  has 
proven  the  source  of  many  problems. 
First,  the  Idea  that  the  nonrepresenta- 
tive,  nonelected  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  could  properly  employ  Ju- 
dicial powers  to  enforce  monumental 
social  reforms  affecting  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  millions  of  parents,  school- 
children, and  elected  school  officials  is 
nothing  short  of  revolutionary. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  revolu- 
tionary or  a  more  tyrannical  idea.  It 
has  corrupted  the  Constitution  and  along 
with  it  fundamental  concepts  of  equity 
and  Justice.  This  we  will  demonstrate 
in  Just  a  moment.  But,  first,  let  us 
examine  the  method  by  which  the 
Supreme  Court  sought  to  implement  its 
idea  of  social  reform  by  Judicial  decree. 
That  is  what  this  is— social  reform 
rather  than  educational  reform.  The  a: 
method  of  implementation  has  com-  g 
poimded  the  problem  a  hundredfold. 

Justice  Black  has  given  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  method  of  implementation 
adopted  by  the  Court.  He  said: 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  many 
viewpoints  ...  we  announced  our  decision  in 
Brown  II,  349  U.S.  294  (1956). 

That  was  the  year  after  the  original 
Brown  case. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  will  list 
in  numerical  sequence  precisely  what  the 
Court  held — in  the  words  of  Justice 
Black: 

l.We— 

The  Supreme  Court — 
held    that   the    primary    responsibility    for 
abolishing  the  system  of  segregated  schools 
would  rest  with  the  local  school  authorities. 

Justice  Black  continued: 

We  were  not  content,  however,  to  leave  this 
task  In  the  imsupervlsed  hands  of  local 
school  authorities 

2.  The  problem  of  delays  by  local  school 
authorities  .  .  .  was  therefore  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  courts,  local  courts  so  far 
as  practical . . . 

3.  Those  courts  to  be  guided  by  traditional 
eqiatable  flexibility  to  shape  remedies  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  it  staggers  the  Imagina- 
tion to  consider  that  that  Court  devoted 
4  days  to  the  argument  on  this  single 
problem  of  implementation  and  yet 
came  up  with  something  so  impracticsd. 
For  example,  an  undisputed  fact  is  that 
local  school  authorities  did  not  have  and 
never  had  the  power  to  carry  out  the 
court  imposed  responsibility  to  dismantle 
the  institutional  structure  of  public  edu- 
cation incorporating  segregated  schools. 


Local  school  authorities  cannot  alone 
establish  a  "unitary  *  school  system"— 
whatever  that  term  may  mean.  The 
school  system  was  imposed  by  State 
legislatures— by  the  law  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  by  State  statutes. 

It  is  simply  incredible  that  the  Court 
should  have  felt  no  responsibility  to  bet- 
ter Inform  itself  as  to  powers  of  local 
school  authorities.  They  should  have 
known  that  schools  are  operated  under 
voluminous  school  codes  enacted  by 
State  legislatures.  Local  school  authori- 
ties are  not  autonomous  sovereign  bodies 
with  power  to  enact  their  own  laws. 
Their  powers  are  derived  from  State 
legislatures.  The  powers  so  conferred  are 
executive  in  nature  and  not  legislative. 
Local  boards  of  education  are  not  em- 
powered to  spend  school  funds  as  they 
see  fit.  School  revenues  are  appropriated 
and  are  budgeted.  State  support  is  ear- 
marked by  legislature  by  object  and  by 
purpose.  In  most  school  districts  in  the 
South  a  far  larger  portion  of  school  op- 
erating revenues  are  provided  by  State 
legislatures  than  by  local  governmental 
bodies. 

School  boards  cannot  levj'  taxes — they 
cannot  use  proceeds  of  taxation  which 
are  earmarked  for  retirement  of  bond  is- 
sues or  for  pajonent  of  teachers  salaries 
or  to  purchase  buses.  In  most  States, 
procedures  for  school  closings,  consoUda- 
tions,  and  resulting  transfer  of  pupils 
and  teachers  are  prescribed  by  State  stat- 
ute. State  enacted  teacher  tenure  laws 
strictly  govern  assignment  and  transfer 
of  teachers. 

Under  the  circiunstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  in  the  name  of  commonsense 
could  the  Supreme  Court  have  imagined 
that  local  school  authorities  could  reform 
the  public  schools?  Is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  these  things  could  be  done  without 
money?  Is  it  imagined  that  local  school 
authorities  can  levy  taxes? 

I  doubt  that  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  anybody  else  for  that  matter 
had  a  clear  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Court  would  eventually  go  in  pushing 
its  reforms.  Nevertheless,  State  legis- 
lators at  the  time,  and  I  was  one  of  them, 
reasoned  that  law  does  not  require  the 
impossible  and  that  all  that  local  school 
authorities  could  do  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  was  to  administer  fairly  and 
impartially  a  system  of  pupil  placement 
which  permitted  parents  an  opportunity 
to  choose  the  school  their  child  should 
attend. 

Certainly,  this  reasonable  appraisal  of 
the  possible  was  supported  by  the  first 
definitive  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Brown  decision,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal suits  on  remand  to  the  district  court. 

In  Briggs  v.  EUioU  (132  P.  Supp.  776) 
the  Court  said,  and  this  is  no  longer  the 
law  of  the  land  but  I  am  pointing  it  out 
as  part  of  the  evolution  or  transition 
from  one  position  to  another  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts: 

1.  "It  (the  Supreme  Court)  has  not  de- 
cided that  the  federal  courts  are  to  take 
over  the  regulation  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  state. 

2.  "It  has  not  decided  that  the  states  must 
mix  persons  of  different  races  In  the  schools 
or  must  require  them  to  attend  schools,  or 
must  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  choosing 
the  schools  they  attend. 


3.  "What  It  has  decided,  and  all  that  It 
has  decided,  is  that  a  state  may  not  deny  to 
any  person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to 
attend  any  school  that  it  maintains — but. 
If  the  schools  which  it  maintains  are  open  to 
children  of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution is  involved  even  though,  the  chil- 
dren of  different  races  voluntarily  attend 
different  schools,  as  they  attend  churches. 
(Embasis  supplied.) 

4.  "Nothing  In  the  constitution  or  In  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away 
from  the  people  freedom  to  choose  the 
schools  they  attend.  The  constitution  in 
other  words  does  not  require  integration.  It 
merely  forbids  discrimination.  It  does  not 
forbid  such  segregation  as  occurs  as  the  re- 
sult of  voluntary  action.  It  merely  forbids 
the  use  of  governmental  power  to  enforce 
segregation."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied certiorari  and  consequently  the 
above  interpretation  was  widely  accepted 
by  constitutional  authorities  as  guidelines 
for  State  legislatures.  Nine  Southern 
States  adopted  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  choice  and  pupil  placement  laws  as 
logical  steps  toward  compliance  with  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  the  Brown  case, 
showing  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  States  to  comply  with  what  the 
Supreme  Court  said  the  law  was.  As  I 
will  point  out  later  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  decided  many  of  the  questions 
that  are  causing  so  much  of  the  chaos. 
They  need  to  come  back  from  their  3- 
month  recess,  which  they  take  every  year, 
and  decide  some  of  these  questions.  There 
has  been  a  time  when  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  have  felt  that  pos- 
sibly a  12 -month -per-year  recess  for  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  been  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  country,  but  with 
so  many  questions  before  the  Court  on 
appeal  to  the  Court,  so  many  questions 
to  be  decided,  it  seems  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Coiu^  to 
come  back  from  their  recess  and  decide 
these  questions  and  set  in  order  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  the  Nation,  to  the 
chaos  in  which  they  have  had  such  a 
part. 

Mr.  President,  as  late  as  1963  Federal 
courts  upheld  freedom  of  choice  and 
pupil  placement  laws,  and  Federal  courts 
have  avoided  holding  that  State  consti- 
tutional provisions  which  protect  the 
right  of  parents  to  freedom  of  choice  are 
outlawed  by  the  14th  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand.  Federal  courts,  in- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court,  have  taken 
the  position  that  freedom  of  choice,  while 
not  unconstitutional.  Is  permissible  only 
if  parents  choose  schools  so  as  to  meet  an 
unspecified  racial  mix  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  various  Federal  courts. 

They  have  not  ruled  that  freedom  of 
choice  is  unconstitutional.  They  have 
held  that  since  the  application  of  the 
freedom-of-cholce  rule  and  policy  did 
not  result  in  the  required  but  imspecifled 
racial  mix,  the  freedom  of  choice  plan 
would  be  stricken  down — not  because  it 
was  freedom  of  choice,  but  because  it  did 
not  provide  the  type  and  degree  of  racial 
mix  that  the  Supreme  Court  seemed  to 
think  it  should  have.  But  at  that  time 
they  should  have  taken  the  opportimlty 
to  point  out  what  is  the  racial  mix  that 
is  required  to  meet  their  views  as  to  what 
is  necessary  to  desegregate  the  public 
schools. 
The  Supreme  Court  allows  the  district 


courts  and  the  courts  of  appeal  all  over 
the  country  to  come  up  with  different  in- 
terpretations, different  rules,  and  does 
nothing  to  advise  the  lower  courts  of 
what  the  law  is.  I  hazard  the  opinion  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  desegregation  of  public  schools 
in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  not  only 
does  a  school  board  official  or  a  teacher 
or  school  administrator,  and  not  only  do 
the  district  courts  and  the  courts  of  ap- 
peal, not  know  what  the  law  is,  but  that 
the  Supreme  Court  itself  does  not  know 
what  the  law  is.  If  it  does  know,  it  is  high 
time  it  is  imparting  that  information  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  because  it 
has  been  16  years  since  the  Brown  de- 
cision. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  points  out  three 
areas  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  ruled.  I  hope  I  get  to  that  point  be- 
fore my  time  is  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  Brown 
II  decision  was  a  grave  and  almost  in- 
comprehensible mistake.  The  method  of 
implementation  prescribed  was  divorced 
from  practical,  down-to-earth  realities. 
It  had  no  relation  to  the  factual  situa- 
tion as  it  existed  then  or  as  it  exists  to- 
day. Reason  and  rationality  are  the  es- 
sence of  law.  Without  these  attributes  a 
statute  or  decree  can  be  put  into  effect 
only  by  resort  to  force — sheer,  brutal, 
naked  force. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  precisely  what 
the  Supreme  Court  authorized  when  it 
invited  district  courts  to  preside  over  lo- 
cal boards  of  education  and  to  fashion 
remedies  under  equitable  powers  of  Fed- 
eral courts. 

For  5  years  UJ5.  district  courts  and 
State  and  local  school  authorities 
wrestled  with  the  problem  of  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  Supreme  Court  would 
require.  The  Supreme  Court  satisfied  it- 
self with  a  case-by-case  process  and  ex- 
pounded on  the  meaning  of  "deliberate 
speed":  it  considered  State  pupil  place- 
ment laws;  it  passed  on  pupi".  transfer 
provisions;  it  considered  questions  con- 
cerning administrative  remedies,  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  similar  questions. 
Throughout  this  time  the  Supreme  Court 
permitted  conflicting  and  contradictory 
U.S.  district  court  opinions  to  stand  and 
refused  to  address  itself  to  the  resolution 
of  these  conflicts.  Then  In  1960.  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  entered  the  picture. 
In  December  1960  it  adopted  a  "Conven- 
tion on  Discrimination  in  Education," 
and  an  almost  identical  document  en- 
titled "Recommendation  on  Discrimina- 
tion in  Education."  Congress  would 
have  had  to  approve  a  "convention"  but 
the  Executive  could  agree  to  Implement 
the  "recommendation,"  the  provisions  of 
which  differ  only  slightly  from  the  pro- 
visions In  the  formal  "convention." 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imardmous 
consent  that  the  texts  of  these  docu- 
ments be  printed  In  the  Record  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 
Mr.  ALLEN.  These  agreements  and 
conventions  are  interesting  as  an  indica- 
tion of  how  far  their  provisions  have  been 
implemented  in  the  United  States  by 
executive  and  judicial  decrees  and  to 
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what  extent  they  have  been  Implemented 
by  actions  of  Congress.  The  texts  are  also 
interesting  because  they  raise  very  pro- 
found constitutional  questions  extrane- 
ous to  immediate  problems  in  public 
school  education. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  time  of  the 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  "Rec- 
ommendations on  Discrimination  in 
Education."  our  Nation  has  imdergone  a 
continuous  revolution  in  public  school 
education  dimly  outlined  in  'The 
Necessary  Revolution  of  American  Edu- 
cation" by  Francis  Keppel.  who  was  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  1962  under 
President  Kennedj*.  and  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  the  "Agree- 
ment." 

As  the  Keppel  revolution  gathered 
steam  some  of  the  major  foimdations  in 
our  Nation  helped  finance  a  gigantic 
propaganda  program  aimed  at  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This 
act  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  litigation.  It 
opened  new  legal  questions  and  it  pro- 
vided the  opportxmity  for  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  demonstrate  once  again 
an  incapability  to  face  up  to  necessary 
constitutional  questions  which  had  to  be 
determined  and  which  remain  to  be 
determined. 

The  failures  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
from  the  enactment  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  can  be  traced  to  refusal  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  requires  racial  bal- 
ance in  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  issue  central 
to  and  controlling  all  others.  Those  nine 
men,  sitting  in  the  marbled  mausoleum 
across  the  way,  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  disastrous  and  tragic  school 
plans  imposed  upon  the  public  schools  in 
the  South  by  reason  of  their  failure  to 
decide  this  vital  Issue. 

Innumerable  U.S.  district  court  judges 
have  complained,  and  rightfully  so,  of 
the  inability  to  determine  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  means  in  the  use  of  a  mul- 
titude of  new  and  vague  terms  employed 
by  the  Court  dating  from  enactment  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

For  example,  as  late  as  December  30. 
1969,  the  U.S.  district  court  judge  who 
presided  in  the  important  case  entitled 
"Beckett  and  Others  Against  the  School 
Board  of  the  City  of  Norfolk,"  decided 
December  30.  1969,  complained  tlmt  such 
terms  as  "desegregation."  "intergration," 
"unitary  system,"  nondiscrimina- 
tory." and  others  have  not  been  defined 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Neither  have 
such  terms  as  "discrimination,"  "racial 
ratios,"  "root  and  branch" — where  they 
said  segregation  has  to  be  destroyed  root 
and  branch — and  "racial  balance."  But 
the  most  important  of  these  Is  racial  bal- 
ance. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  decides  the 
question  of  racial  balance  in  public 
schools,  the  importance  of  other  defini- 
tions will  disappear.  If  racial  balance  is 
required  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  then  the  entire  issue  can 
be  consigned  to  computers  and  the  means 
of  achieving  racial  balance  are  of  sec- 
ondary importance. 

But  if  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that 
racial  balance  is  required  it  will  also  have 
decided  that  parents  no  longer  have  a 
right  superior  to  that  of  the  State  to  de- 


cide the  type  of  education  their  children 
shall  receive  and  that  parents  shall  no 
longer  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of 
schools  their  children  shall  attend. 

If  the  Constitution  requires  racial  bal- 
ance in  public  schools,  than  parents  will 
have  been  denied  the  human  rights  of 
parental  supervision  and  control  of  their 
own  children  in  matters  affecting  their 
health,  safety,  welfare,  and  moral  train- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  racial  balance  in 
public  schools  Is  not  required  by  the 
Constitution,  then  and  only  then  are 
definitions  of  "desegregation,"  "unitary 
school"  and  similar  words  and  phrases 
of  importance. 

On  the  problems  of  definitions,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  refuse  to  accept  definitions  al- 
ready provided  by  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  failed  to  accept  the  defini- 
tion and  judgments  respecting  racial 
balance  provided  by  the  United  Nation's 
agencies  and  instrumentalities. 

For  example,  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  in  a  special  1965  re- 
port based  on  a  study  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  British  New  Guinea,  de- 
fined the  terms  "racial  discrimination" 
and  "racial  imbalance."  No  one  will 
question  the  liberal  credentials  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists 
whose  study  of  the  problem  was  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  New  Guinea. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  folloviing  definitions  and  discus- 
sion excerpted  from  the  above  report. 

The  term  "Imbalance"  Implies  some  de- 
parture from  a  standard  or  norm  and  pre- 
sumably, ...  Its  obverse,  "balance"  should 
Imply  conformity  with  such  a  standard  or 
norm.  Part  of  the  difficulty  surrounding  an 
Inquiry  of  this  nature  will  inevitably  cen- 
ter around  the  determination  of  such  norms. 

Let  me  call  special  attention  to  the 
following  excerpts: 

The  term  "Imbalance"  Implies  the  exist- 
ence or  possible  existence  of  a  balance  which 
amounts  to  a  fixed  criterion  of  participation 
of  the  different  racial  groups  In  the  fields 
concerned  .  .  .  such  criterion  Is  proportional 
to  the  niunerlcal  strength  of  the  various  ra- 
cial groups. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  ia  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  fix  such  an  absolute 
standard  of  racial  participation.  It  ia  not 
required  by  the  existing  constitution  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana  or  by  international  law.  (em- 
phasis added) 

We  are  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  fix 
an  absolute  standard  of  racial  participation 
In  the  public  services  would  lead  to  arbi- 
trary procedures  which  would.  In  the  long 
run,  retard  racial  harmony  In  the  commu- 
nity. .  .  . 

We  do  not  consider  that  such  dispropor- 
tionate participation  Is  In  Itself  undesirable; 
but  it  Is  necessary  to  give  full  weight  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  such  a  fact  in 
determining  whether  or  not  racial  discrimi- 
nation exists. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress on  this  subject  and  despite  the  au- 
thoritative opinion  of  international  au- 
thority, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  precisely  the  opposite 
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view  as  it  relates  to  teachers.  This,  too, 
has  contributed  to  the  present  mess  and 
uncertainties  in  the  public  school  system. 
On  June  2,  1969,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  ruling  in  a  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  school  case  relating  to  assignment 
of  public  school  teachers.  The  Supreme 
Court  rejected  a  "substantial  or  approxi- 
mate" participation  in  favor  of  an  arbi- 
trary ratio. 

However,  in  what  has  become  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  Supreme  Court  opinions, 
the  Court  did  not  rule  that  "racial  bal- 
ance" is  required  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Instead,  the  opinion  held,  in  its  nec- 
essary effect,  that  any  deviation  from 
racial  balance  is  unconstitutional. 

The  implications  of  the  principle  ex- 
tend to  all  public  services  and  could 
eventually  affect  all  public  employees  in 
every  aspect  of  public  service  without 
regard  to  qualifications,  merit,  tenure, 
and  other  valid  standards.  It  is  a  land- 
mark decision.  For  if  it  is  a  valid  prin- 
ciple as  applied  to  teacher  assignments, 
it  is  also  valid  as  applied  to  pupil  assign- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  previously  com- 
mented on  this  decision  in  greater  detail, 
and  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  which  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  17,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  these  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  Clilef  Justice  Burger,  however,  that 
he  does  not  consider  the  racial  balance 
question  decided.  The  following  state-  ^ 
ment  by  Cliief  Justice  Burger  seems  to  ^ 
indicate  that  he  recognizes  that  the 
racial  balance  question  must  be  decided 
before  other  related  questions  can  be 
answered.  This  is  what  he  says  in  his 
opinion: 

As  soon  as  possible,  however,  we  ought  to 
resolve  some  of  the  basic  practical  problems 
when  they  are  appropriately  presented  in- 
cluding whether,  as  a  constitutional  matter, 
any  particular  racial  balance  mu^t  be 
achieved  in  the  schools:  to  what  extent 
school  districts  and  zones  may  or  must  be 
altered  as  a  constitutional  matter;  and  to 
what  extent  transportation 

In  other  words,  busing — 

may  or  m\ist  be  provided  to  achieve  the  ends 
sought  by  prior  holdings  of  the  Court.  (Em- 
phasis supplied) . 

These  are  the  three  things  that  he 
says  have  not  been  decided  and  ought  to 
be  decided.  In  other  words,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  is  saying 
that  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  after  16  years 
of  fumbling  with  this  most  important 
question,  still  has  not  decided  these  three 
most  Important  questions :  Whether  any 
particular  racial  balance  must  be 
achieved  In  the  schools,  to  what  extent 
school  districts  and  zones  may  or  must 
be  altered  as  a  constitutional  matter, 
and  to  what  extent  transportation  may 
or  must  be  provided  to  achieve  the  ends 
sought  by  prior  holdings  of  the  court. 

Yet  we  find  the  district  courts  and  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeals  approving  and  im- 
plementing plans  of  HEW,  or  devising 
plans  of  their  own,  putting  into  effect 
all  three  of  these  procedures,  not  one 
of  which  has  been  ruled  on  by  the  Su- 


preme Court,  according  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice liimself.  So  these  matters  need  clari- 
fication. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  na- 
tional columnist,  David  Lawrence,  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  August  31,  1970,  has 
presented  a  compelling  argument  why 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  clarifications  are 
needed.  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  entitled  "Clarification  Needed" 
be  printed  in  the  appendix  to  these  re- 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  the  interest  of  further 
illustration  of  the  point  of  clarification, 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  the  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  August  25, 
1970,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  7.> 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  further  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  entitled 
"Do  Most  Americans  Secretly  Want 
Segregation?"  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr) 
which  appeared  in  Look  magazine  dated 
September  8.  1970;  and  the  Washington 
Post,  August  29.  1970,  editorial  entitled 
"Desegregation:  Waiting  on  the  Court" 
be  printed  in  the  appendix  to  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  8  and  9.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  also  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resume  dated  August  6,  1970, 
prepared  by  me  entitled  "The  Fight  To 
Return  Public  Schools  to  State  and 
Local  Control"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  an  appendix  to  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  10.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  announced 
a  "rule  of  reasonableness"  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  desegregation  policies  re- 
quired by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case 
in  wliich  that  rule  was  announced  is  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  If  that  "rule  of 
reasonableness"  is  adopted,  it  could  be 
the  answer  to  this  problem. 

We  find  the  Justices  on  vacation  until 
October,  and  schools  opening  all  over  the 
country.  Some  schools  are  opening  in 
Alabama  today,  and  others  are  opening 
next  week,  some  already  having  opened. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  it  within  its 
power  to  annoimce  rules  of  law  that 
would  help  clear  up  and  clean  up  the  mess 
and  confusion  that  have  been  caused  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  South  by  their 
own  decisions  and  their  failure  to  clarify 
those  decisions. 

Supreme  Court  Justices  are  appointed 
for  life.  I  might  say  parenthetically  that 
I  believe  the  district  court  judges  ought  to 
be  elected.  The  courts  of  appeals  judges 
ought  to  be  appointed  for  stated  terms. 
The  Justices  receive  compensation  of 
$60,000  per  year.  They  are  able  to  retire 
at  $60,000  per  year  after  not  having  paid 
1  cent  into  any  retirement  fund.  Yet, 
they  take  each  year  a  3 -month  vacation. 
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regardless  of  the  chaos  In  which  our 
public  schools  find  themselves.  I  believe 
it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  come  back  into  session  and  de- 
cide these  matters,  these  cases,  these 
principles  that  are  pending  before  them. 

EXXCUTIVK   DrPARTMKNT 

All  the  blame  for  the  present  school 
situation  does  not  rest  upon  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shares  a  large  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  existing  ciiaos  in  our 
public  schools.  In  speaking  of  the  exec- 
utive department,  I  refer  more  specifi- 
cally to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  These  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  have  simply  taken  the 
bit  in  their  teeth  and  are  beyond  control 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  existing  stat- 
utes and  restraints. 

In  this  connection,  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress are  treated  with  contempt.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  partial  list  of  specific  statu- 
tory provisions  of  law  which  these  agen- 
cies have  consistently  and  persistently 
violated : 

Sec.  401  (b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  and 
within  such  schools  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  but 
"desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Inibalance. 

Congress  said  further: 

Sec.  407  (a)  (2)  .  .  .  nothing  herein  shall 
empower  any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district 
to  another  in  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing 
power  of  the  court  to  assure  compliance  with 
constitutional  standards. 

Even  later.  Congress  said  in  Public  Law 
89-750,  section  181—1966: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  ...  to  require  the  assignment  or  trans- 
portation of  students  or  teachers  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

And  still  later,  in  1969,  Congress  said: 
No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  act 
may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  ot  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

In  addition.  I  could  cite  provisions  of 
various  statutes  authorizing  Federal  as- 
sistance to  public  education  which  speci- 
fically deny  the  Executive  the  power  to 
prescribe  employment  practices  of  any 
educational  institution.  In  addition,  such 
a  provision  is  contained  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  We  could  also  refer  to  the 
provision  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  withhold  or  cut  off  funds  authorized 
by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  school 
children.  This  provision  of  the  law  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  flagrantly  vio- 
lated by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

To  further  Illustrate  the  damage  done 
by  these  merchants  of  nile  or  ruin,  I 


want  to  cite  two  examples  of  their  work.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  school  plans  pre- 
pared by  so-called  experts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  Choctaw  County.  Ala.,  and  Mo- 
bile County.  Ala. 

The  Choctaw  Coimty  school. plan  is 
celebrated  in  Alabama  as  the  "Case  of  a 
Confused  Education  Expert."  This  indi- 
vidual was  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  school  plan  for 
the  Choctaw  County,  Ala.,  school  system. 
The  plan  was  prepared  for  submission 
to  a  US.  district  court  judge  as  the  work 
of  an  expert. 

The  individual  was  so  ctrnfused  that 
he  referred  to  Choctaw  County,  Ala.,  in 
one  place  in  the  plan,  as  being  located 
in  Louisiana  and  at  another  place  in  the 
plan  Choctaw  County,  Ala.,  was  located 
in  Mississippi.  He  spent  all  of  a  single  day 
in  preparation  of  an  in-depth  study  of 
education  needs  and  problems  in  Choc- 
taw County.  However,  he  failed  to  con- 
tact any  school  official  in  the  county  and 
made  whirlwind,  windshield  inspection 
of  public  school  facilities  in  the  county. 

The  school  plan  submitted  to  the  court 
was  as  disoriented  as  the  education  "ex- 
pert" who  prepared  it.  The  plan  proposed 
what  amoimted  to  destruction  of  the 
public  school  system  in  Choctaw  County. 
I  have  commented  on  tliis  case  previously 
in  greater  detail  in  remarks  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  of  October  14,  1969. 
To  fiulher  illustrate  the  point  of  bureau- 
cratic incompetency  and  inefficiency.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  my  pre 
vious  remarks  on  the  Choctaw  County 
case  l>e  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  11.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Many  of  the  same  criti- 
cisms can  be  applied  to  the  Mobile,  Ala., 
school  system  plan  prepared  by  so- 
called  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. An  editorial  in  the  highly  respected 
Mobile  Register  makes  the  point  better 
than  I  can.  The  editorial  expresses  the 
judgment  that: 

HEW's  "plan"  for  the  pubUc  school  sys- 
tem of  MobUe  County  Is  In  reality  a  for- 
mula for  the  destruction  of  the  system  of 
public  education  In  this  county.  It  is  a 
brutal  bureaucratic  atrocity  of  which  no  re- 
sponsible agency  of  government  would  be 
guilty. 

For  the  first  time  In  American  history,  an 
Instrtunentallty  of  government  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  has  gone  so  stark  wild  that  It 
openly  calls  for  violation  of  federal  law  to 
destroy  a  pubUc  school  system. 

Its  ruthless,  reckless,  destructive,  law- 
defying  scheme  would  virtually  reduce  the 
system  of  public  education  in  this  county 
to  a  daUy  clutter  of  pupU-haiUlng  bxises  op- 
erated as  one  segment  of  the  bankruptcy - 
producing  expenditures  to  which  the  school 
system  would  be  subjected  as  an  inevitable 
necessity  to  compliance. 

What  travesty,  what  mockery,  what  hypoc- 
risy, what  outrage  perpetrated  against  the 
public  IntelUgenoe  ...  (by  the  acUon  of) 
HEW. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  above  two 
examples  are  not  isolated  or  exceptional 
cases.  It  is  common  practice  for  HEW 
educational  experts  to  draw  up  school 
plans  based  oa  the  single  criterion  of 
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racial  balance.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  cases  I  have  described  are  typical,  I 
request  unanlmoiis  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  the  Mobile  County  school  sit- 
uation which  appeared  In  the  Record  of 
July  22,  1969,  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  12.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  continue  to  level  criti- 
cisms at  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  this  does  not  improve 
the  qualifications  of  their  experts  or  alter 
their  built-in  preconceptions  of  law.  I 
have  previously  mentioned  that  these 
departments  willfully  and  wantonly  dis- 
regard the  law.  so  criticism  is  not  Ukely 
to  accomplish  what  must  be  done.  Con- 
gress has  permitted  these  agencies  to  get 
by  with  their  lawless  action.  Federal 
courts  have  condoned  and  encouraged 
them. 

It  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
people  of  this  Nation  will  have  to  as- 
sert the  ultimate  sovereignty  which  is 
theirs  and  demand  corrective  actions. 
The  people  are  already  aroused.  They 
need  only  to  be  informed  of  the  extent 
to  which  their  constitutional  liberties 
are  being  trammeled  on  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Federal  Oovemment.  In  the 
interest  of  informing  the  people.  I  want 
to  devote  the  next  few  minutes  to  outline 
some  of  the  constitutional  liberties  which 
are  being  sacrificed  on  the  alter  of  dis- 
ciplines of  rule  or  ruin  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  Nation. 

COMBTITU  llOWAL  QTJESTIONS 

A  legislative  solution  to  the  problems 
presented  to  this  point  cannot  be  pro- 
vided until  we  fully  tmderstand  the 
magnitude  of  the  departures  from  con- 
stitutional law  reflected  in  current  prob- 
lems created  by  the  Federal  judiciary  and 
by  the  j^deral  executive. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  departures  re- 
late to  the  traditional  protections  of  our 
liberties  provided  by  the  due  process 
clause  of  article  V  of  our  Constitution. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  due  process  of 
law  is  a  limitation  on  the  powers  and 
on  the  means  employed  by  the  Congress, 
the  executive  and  the  D.S.  courts  in  the 
creation  of  sUtutes  and  in  their  admin- 
istration. 

The  violations  of  which  I  shall  speak 
are  both  procedural  and  substantive. 
Both  have  the  effect  of  curbing  liberties 
granted  and  giiaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Executive  department  agree- 
ments with  international  agencies  de- 
signed to  reform  domestic  institutions  in 
our  Nation  are  not  consistent  with  con- 
stitutional procedures  demanded  by  due 
process  of  law. 

Delegation  of  legislative  powers  of 
Congress  to  the  executive  without  pre- 
cise limitations  on  the  power  delegated 
violate  procedural  due  process  of  law. 
In  this  regard  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
violates  due  process  of  law  and  has  be- 
come the  source  of  limitless  evils  and 
innumerable  problems.  For  one  thing, 
it  has  permitted  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  become  Judge  of  its  own  powers 
in  matters  vital^  affecting  the  health, 
safety,  morals,  welfare,  and  cultural 
training  of  schoolchildren. 


For  another  thing,  it  has  permitted 
the  executive  department  to  create 
"dual  standards"  in  the  administration 
of  laws  so  that  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  can  be  utterly  disregarded 
in  one  section  of  the  Nation  and  enforced 
by  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  means  in 
another  section  of  the  Nation. 

It  establishes  the  proposition  that  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  mean  one  thing  as  applied  to  one 
section  of  the  Nation  and  something  en- 
tirely different  as  applied  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation.  The  de  facto-de 
jure  distinctions  are  the  result  of  spe- 
cial pleaders  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
distinction  is  mythical,  fictitious,  and 
invidious.  The  distinctions  violate  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  due  process  of 
l&w 

The  asserted  power  in  the  executive 
department  to  close  and  order  the  aban- 
donment of  school  buildings  and  other 
facihties  violates  due  process  of  law. 
These  facilities  were  constructed  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds.  Taxes 
are  earmarked  for  payment  of  these 
bonds.  Payment  is  guaranteed  by  statute 
and  by  contract.  Outstanding  bonded 
indebtedness  remains.  Closing  of  such 
schools  on  order  of  the  Federal  courts 
or  the  Federal  executive  is  equivalent  to 
condemnation  of  this  property.  It  is 
equivalent  to  taking  property  of  citizens 
represented  by  payment  of  taxes  ear- 
marked for  pasrment ».  f  bonded  indebted- 
ness without  a  scintilla  of  due  process  of 
law.  More  specifically,  such  procedures 
are  contrary  to  due  process  provisions 
of  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

Teacher  tenure  rights  which  have  be- 
come vested  by  law  are  abrogated  by 
procedures  which  compel  transfer  and 
assignment  of  teachers  contrary  to  their 
vested  right  of  tenure.  This,  too,  violates 
article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

The  arbitrary  compulsion  of  teachers 
to  teach  only  in  certain  schools  and  lo- 
calities abridges  the  constitutionally 
protected  right  of  freedom  to  contract. 
This  procedure  also  violates  property 
rights  traditionally  recognized  and  pro- 
tected by  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 
The  administrative  regulations  by 
which  private  schools  are  denied  a  tax 
exempt  status  has  the  effect  of  amend- 
ing, modifying,  and  in  some  respects  re- 
pealing laws  of  Congress.  This  violates 
procedural  due  process  of  law. 

The  administrative  regxilation  to  deny 
deductibility  of  contributions  to  private 
schools  for  income  tax  purposes  violates 
procediu^l  due  process  of  law.  In  addi- 
tion, it  abrogates  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  choose  the  object  of  his  be- 
nevolence, and  in  this  respect  violates 
the  first  amendment  right  of  freedom  of 
association. 

Any  effort  by  Congress  or  the  executive 
to  impede  by  tax  penalty  the  right  of 
freedom  of  association  has  profoimd  im- 
plications for  church  related  schools. 

Church  related  schools  no  less  than 
segregated  schools  involve  first  amend- 
ment rights  and  any  principle  estab- 
lished by  the  executive  for  one  has  im- 
plications for  the  others. 

Administrative  and  Judicial  enforce- 
ment procedures  which  rely  on  rule  by 
mandatory  injunction  and  enforcement 


by  means  of  contempt  of  court  proceed- 
ings and  the  threat  of  confiscatory  fines 
and  imprisonment  of  elected  public  of- 
ficials violate  due  process  of  law. 

In  this  instance,  the  rights  abrogated 
are  rights  originating  in  the  Magna  Carta 
and  continued  in  precedent  dating  from 
AX).  1215. 

The  departure  from  this  due  process 
protection  has  profoimd  implications  for 
organized  labor. 

Organized  labor  has  fought  this  battle 
before,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  they  wUl 
accept  the  proposition  embraced  in  rule 
by  injunction  as  it  is  appUed  to  their 
children  and  to  their  public  schools. 

Enforcement  procedures  which  in- 
volve the  deprivation  of  innocent  chil- 
dren of  goods  and  services  authorized 
and  funded  by  Congress  violate  substan- 
tive and  procedural  due  process  of  law. 
It  is  worth  observing  that  when  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  requests  fimding.  they 
speak  of  the  needs  of  children.  When 
they  speak  of  depriving  children  of  these 
fimds,  they  speak  of  school  districts  and 
administrators.  In  other  words,  the  funds 
are  requested  for  children,  but  proce- 
dures for  deprivation  involve  adminis- 
trators of  the  funds.  There  is  no  sem- 
blance of  due  process  of  law  where  the 
persons  involved  who  suffer  deprivation 
are  provided  no  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing even  to  plead  for  mercy.  School  ad- 
ministrators and  school  districts  do  not 
eat  school  lunches  nor  use  the  services 
Congress  has  provided  for  schoolchil- 
dren. 

Administration  procedures  to  combine 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  pow- 
ers in  a  single  agency  of  Government 
constitute  depotism  by  the  accepted  def- 
inition of  the  term.  Congress  cannot  au- 
thorize such  procedures  because  it  has 
no  power  to  do  so.  The  Supreme  Court 
cannot  legislate  such  procedures  be- 
cause it,  too,  is  limited  by  the  constitu- 
tional protection  of  the  people  provided 
for  in  the  due  process  clause  of  article 
V  of  the  Constitution. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  addi- 
tional violations  of  the  Constitution 
which  have  resulted  primarily  from  ac- 
cepting international  agreements  and 
obligations  as  law  superior  to  the  law 
of  our  Constitution,  and  they  result  from 
the  enactment  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  which  conforms  in  almost  every 
particular  to  provisions  of  UNESCO's 
"Recommendation  on  Discrimination  in 
Education." 

If  problems  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  enacted  under 
authority  of  the  14th  amendment,  it  nec- 
essarily follows  that  Congress  has  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  to  correct 
the  problems  so  created. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  possibilities 
for  legislative  redress. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REDRESS 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  legal  and 
moral  responsibility  of  Congress  to  help 
leiolve  some  of  the  major  problems 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned.  Will 
Congress  realistically  accept  the  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter  or  will  it  continue 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  executive  and  to 
the  Federal  judiciary? 

I  think  Congress  has  a  duty  to  help 
resolve  these  problems. 
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No  one  can  seriously  question  the 
power  of  Congress  to  correct  inequities 
and  injustices  and  departures  from  the 
law  which  stem  directly  from  enactment 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

If  this  provision  authorizes  Congress 
to  enact  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  It  likewise 
authorizes  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
more  clearly  and  definitely  defining  the 
rights  to  be  protected  under  the  14th 
amendment.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  rights  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  equal  protection  and  due 
process  clauses  of  the  14th  amendment. 
It  is  true  that  Congress  has  defined  the 
term  "desegregation."  It  is  also  true  that 
Congress  has  time  and  again  made  clear 
its  intention  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
racial  balance.  Time  and  again.  Congress 
has  expressed  Itself  on  this  last  point. 

Nevertheless,  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  Federal  courts  have  dis- 
regarded the  law  and  the  often  repeated 
expression  of  legislative  intent  on  the 
subject  of  racial  balance. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  Congress  must  establish  a  na- 
tional pdllcy  with  respect  to  the  concept 
of  racial  balance. 

I  have  previously  proposed  legislation 
by  means  of  an  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Department  of 
HEW  that  we  establish  "freedom  of 
choice"  of  parents  to  choose  the  schools 
their  children  shall  attend  as  an  in- 
violate right  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment provides : 

It  IS  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  freedom  of  choice  of 
parents  to  choose  the  public  primary  and 
secondary  schools  to  which  they  shall  send 
their  children  (subject  to  age.  academic,  and 
residence  requirements)  Is  an  inviolate  right, 
the  protection  and  maintenance  of  which 
is  part  of  the  pubUc  poUcy  of  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  the  past  record  of  delib- 
erate disregard  of  limitations  placed  upon 
the  Department  of  HEW,  it  would  seem 
necessary  that  Congress  provide  for 
penal  sanctions  applicable  to  officers  and 
administrators  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  in  the  Department  of  HEW,  and 
others  who  act  imder  color  of  law  in  clear 
violation  of  specific  limitations  on  their 
powers. 

If  members  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  other  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress,  it  would  seem 
clear  to  me  that  penal  sanction  should 
be  imposed  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  should 
be  reminded  of  the  power  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Impeach  and  the 
power  in  the  Senate  to  try  the  issue 
raised  by  impeachment. 

It  is  extremely  hard  for  me  to  reconcile 
palpable  abridgements  of  constitution- 
ally protected  rights  with  "good  be- 
havior" on  the  part  of  Federal  Judges. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  with 
these  observations.  We  have  reached  a 
point  when  the  very  legitimacy  of  the 


Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal  Judicial 
system  is  seriously  questioned  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  parallel  here  from  the 
standpoint  of  Judicial  authority  with  the 
situation  following  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision. Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Boston  University  Law  Review : 

Dred  Scott  was  seen  to  rest  ultimately 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Court's  decUlon. 
It  would  appear  that  Professor  Blckel  Is  cor- 
rect In  asserUng  that  authority  Is.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  basis  of  the  Court's  com- 
petence, although  force  and  power  may  serve 
to  provide  the  short-term  acceptance  of  the 
decision. 

There  is  also  a  parallel  between  pres- 
ent trends  in  constitutional  law  with 
trends  in  the  development  of  German 
law  which  led  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  State  imder  dictator- 
ship of  the  Nazi  Party.  On  this  point  let 
me  quote  from  the  same  source,  the 
Boston  University  Law  Review: 

This  conception  of  law  and  Its  vaUdlty  (we 
caU  It  the  posltlvlst  theory)  made  the  (Ger- 
man) lawyers  as  well  as  the  people  defense- 
less against  the  most  arbitrary,  the  moot 
horrible,  the  most  criminal  laws.  It  places 
in  the  last  analysis  law  equal  to  power;  only 
where  power  is,  Is  there  law. 

I  am  deeply  concerned — and  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  should  be  deeply 
concerned — ^by  trends  manifested  in  the 
proposition  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means.  In  this  regard,  let  me  quote  the 
observation  of  the  Honorable  Bryce  Bag- 
gett,  a  State  senator  in  Oklahoma,  pub- 
lished by  the  Educational  Commission 
of  the  States  in  the  October  1969,  issue 
containing  an  article  entitled  "Confron- 
tation on  Campus."  Senator  Baggett 
said: 

I  deplore  the  concept  that  the  end  Jus- 
Ufles  the  means.  It  Is  not  so  important  where 
we  are  going,  but  how  we  are  getting  there. 
The  proce88«>8  of  democracy  are  shaped  on 
this  premise.  Goals  are  not  as  important  as 
the  means  by  which  these  goals  are  at- 
tained. Perfect  Justice  does  not  exist,  but 
due  process  of  law  does  exist. 

Let  me  also  commend  to  the  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues,  the  observa- 
tions of  Robert  A.  Nlsbet  on  the  subject 
of  limitations  of  the  power. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  May  18,  1969,  Nisbet  had 
this  to  say: 

The  most  sta-Udng  fact  In  the  present  pe- 
riod of  revolutionary  change  is  the  qiilcJt- 
ened  erosion  of  the  traditional  instltuUonal 
authorities  that  for  nearly  a  millennium 
have  been  Western  man's  principal  sources 
of  order  and  Uberty.  I  am  referring  to  the 
manifest  decUne  of  influence  of  the  legal 
system,  the  church,  famUy.  local  community 
and,  most  recently  and  perhaps  most  omi- 
nously, of  school  and  the  university.  .  .  . 
Throughout  human  history,  when  the  tradi- 
tional authorities  have  been  In  dissolution, 
or  have  seemed  to  be.  It  Is  power— In  the 
sense  of  naked  coercion— that  haa  sprung  up. 

Our  Nation  is  involved  in  a  crisis.  The 
people  are  fed  up  with  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. Millions  of  schoolchildren,  white 
and  black,  are  seriously  affected  by  the 
lawless  irresponsibility  of  the  Federal 
and  judicial  branches  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  they  are  completely  fed  up 
with  the  failure  of  Congress  to  face  up 
to  its  responsibilities  to  help  correct  the 
problems  in  our  pubUc  school  system. 


Time  and  again  we  hear  the  charge 
that  the  ultraliberal  coalition  in  Con- 
gress has  permitted  the  cause  of  political 
expediency  to  rule  over  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  justice.  The  people  are  fed 
up  with  those  who  play  politics  with  their 
children.  The  time  of  reckoning  is  at 
hand.  The  people  have  been  forced 
against  the  wall.  They  have  but  two  al- 
ternatives. They  may  bow  to  the  superior 
power  of  Government,  or  they  can  rebel 
and  "throw  the  rascals  out." 

On  our  part,  we  can  and  we  should  call 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  to  come  back 
from  Its  vacation  and  address  itself  to 
the  problems  affecting  millions  of  school- 
children throughout  this  Nation. 

In  the  words  of  John  Donne: 

Never  seek  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls; 
It  tolls  for  thee. 

These  procedures  and  practices,  if 
continued  to  be  applied  in  the  South  to- 
day, are  the  same  procedures  and  prac- 
tices which  will  be  applied  in  States  out- 
side of  the  South  tomorrow. 

The  school  beU  that  tolls  throughout 
the  South  today,  tolls  for  thee. 
Exhibit  1 
Ths  Cttese  or  Crash  Education 
(By  R.  C.  Orem) 

If  reports  from  states  and  cities  are  a 
bench  mark,  the  federal  government's  multl- 
bUllon  doUar  campaign  to  sharply  Improve 
education  for  the  children  of  the  city  ghetto 
and  the  rural  poverty  pocket  needs  vast  over- 
hauling. 

It's  a  noble  Idea  that  has  bogged  down 
in  a  mass  of  waste  and  haste. 

"Programs  have  been  piecemeal  frag- 
mentary and  Ill-planned."  complained 
Texas  education  officials  in  reviewing  the 
spending  of  $200  million  for  the  educatlon- 
aUy  deprived  In  their  state  from  1966  to  1968. 

"Objectives  have  been  piecemeal,  frag- 
mentary and  ill-planned  .  .  .  duplicaUons 
of  effort  are  being  exerted  by  local.  sUte 
and  federal  funding  agencies  without  at- 
tempt at  coordination." 

Commented  District  of  Columbia  officials 
in  a  report  on  what  has  been  happening  in 
their  Jurisdiction:  "No  evidence  was  found 
that  any  major  changes  in  aptitude  or 
achievement  test  scores  were  associated  with 
any  of  the  .  .  .  school  programs." 

And  New  York  officials  said:  "In  general, 
there  was  failure  to  recognize  the  Intent  and 
philosophy  of  the  legislation." 

Authorization  to  meet  "the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren" under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  vast  project  they  were  talking  about. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  who  signed  the  Act  In  a 
one-room  Texas  schoolhouse  on  April  11, 
1965,  hailed  it  as  the  "most  creative  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  since  I  came  to 
Washington." 

A  former  teacher  himself.  President  John- 
son hoped  schools  would  become  Institu- 
tions for  social  change  in  his  Great  Society, 
helping  to  eliminate  poverty  and  aiding  the 
disadvantaged. 

Zipped  through  Congress  In  three  months 
the  Act  was  the  first  great  federal  foray  Into 
public  and  private  elementary  education. 

THREE  BUXION   DOLLARS   SO    FAR 

Pew  people  question  the  wisdom  of  invest- 
ing more  money  in  aid  of  American  educa- 
tion, especially  for  programs  aimed  at  the 
disadvantaged.  But  many  now  are  question- 
ing the  quaUty  of  the  Job  being  done  with 
a  vast  sum — nearly  $3  billion  so  far. 

Educators  have  complained  bitterly  about 
going  ahead  with  a  crash  program,  ill- 
thought  out  and  patchwork-implemented. 

With   extension    of    the    Act   now    before 
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Congress,  many  cry  for  a  hard  look  at  what 
has  or  has  not  been  accomplished,  and  for 
some  better  administration. 

What  really  has  been  accomplished  is  hard 
to  pinpoint. 

The  Act  called  for  unprecedented  evalua- 
tion of  poverty  education  programs  by  states, 
cities,  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Education. 

And  a  harsh  indictment  has  come  In  the 
resulting  reports  by  the  cities  and  states 
which  have  poured  into  the  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion. There  have  been  comments  such  as: 

"Reading  achievement  levels  of  disadvan- 
taged readers  were  no  higher  after  one  or 
two  years  of  participating  In  Title  I  programs 
than  achievement  levels  that  would  have 
been  expected  for  the  same  grade  levels  with- 
out them."  (Prom  Nebraska  officials.) 

•Generally  speaking,  the  results  were  not 
what  had  been  anticipated.  ...  In  isolated 
cases  significant  gains  were  obtained  but  In 
the  large  majority,  changes  were  not  sig- 
nificant. In  some  cases  post-test  results  were 
even  found  to  be  significant  In  the  wrong 
direction."  (From  Pontlac,  Mich.) 

•One  problem  Is  that  TlUe  I  programs  have 
created  a  'brain  drain'  from  the  classroom. 
Too  often  one  of  the  most  capable  teachers 
Is  named  project  coordinator  or  cultural  co- 
ordinator. Thus,  when  an  excellent  teacher 
Is  removed  from  the  classroom,  the  good  that 
he  does  In  Title  I  Is  offset  by  the  less  effective 
work  then  being  done  In  the  classroom  he 
left."  (Prom  Newark,  NJ.) 

AIDINC  THB  WRONG  STtTOENTS 

The  National  Advisory  Council  criticized 
the  program  for  failure  'to  identify  and  at- 
tract the  most  seriously  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren" while  in  the  continuing  confusion 
huge  numbers  of  nondeprlved  students  have 
been  enrolled. 

In  one  school  system  alone.  It  reported, 
"almcet  seven  and  a  half  times  more  chil- 
dren (over  300.000)  were  enrolled  In  Title  I 
activities  than  were  listed  as  eligible." 

More  than  half  of  aU  Title  I  funds  are 
spent  for  Instructional  activities,  largely 
remedial  reading.  But  these  reading  efforts, 
costing  an  estimated  $1  blUion  over  three 
years,  often  have  been  a  parody  of  sound 
educational  practice  and  may  have  had  as 
much  negative  as  positive  effect. 

Nebraska  officials  reported:  "Most  schools 
used  an  elementary  teacher  with  no  special 
remedial  training  as  their  remedial  reading 
teacher.'^ 

And  Florida's  latest  evaluation  report 
showed  the  relative  performance  of  thou- 
sands of  children  on  language,  reading  and 
arithmetic  achievement  tests  declined  after 
exposure  to  the  "benefits"  of  Title  I. 

Of  approximately  15,000  Florida  third 
graders  who  took  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test,  those  scoring  In  the  lowest  quartlle  In 
reading  Increased  from  44  per  cent  to  67 
per  cent,  while  those  scoring  In  the  highest 
quartlle  decreased  from  18  per  cent  to  6  per 
cent. 

These  funds  for  the  educationally  deprived 
also  finance  schools  for  unwed  mothers,  wel- 
fare services,  recreation  and  a  potpourri  of 
other  regular  and  summer  term  projects. 

A  rAa-ATTEU)  TRIP 

Field  trips  have  ranged  from  a  visit  at  the 
New  York  Giants  professional  football  camp 
to  a  28-day  tour  of  the  United  States  by  a 
group  of  students  from  Idaho.  "Consultants" 
have  been  hired  from  as  far  away  as  Leicester- 
shire. England. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Act  alone, 
more  than  MOO  million  was  spent  for  equip- 
ment and  materials,  much  of  which  could 
not  be  delivered  by  swamped  producers  until 
after  programs  had  ended.  Reported  Kansas 
officials: 

••Without  materials  and  specialized  equip- 
ment the  programs  could  not  function  as 
planned.  .  .  .  Some  programs  were  practically 


unrecognizable  when  the  state  agency  con- 
sultant made  site  vlsltaUonB.  Teachers  had 
to  Improvise  until  the  material  arrived  and 
In  many  Instances  the  arrival  was  after  the 
close  of  school." 

A  shortage  of  space  and  facilities  has 
further  crippled  Title  I  programs.  And  de- 
spite critical  construction  needs  of  local 
school  systems,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
discouraged  construction  with  these  funds. 
Consequently,  as  Illinois  authorities  reported, 
•Title  I  activities  .  .  .  often  forced  .  .  .  other 
classes  into  makeshift  spaces  such  as  Quon- 
set  huts,  closets,  engineering  rooms." 

The  negaUve  effects  of  Title  I,  tragically, 
have  probably  nullified  whatever  desirable 
results  did  occur.  A  Parsons,  Kans.,  school 
official  wrote:  'Probably  there  has  been  as 
much  good  accidentally  as  there  has  been 
on  purpose." 

Minnesota  education  authorities  said: 
•'The  most  serious  criticism  of  the  projects 
may  well  be  that  they  continue,  even  if  In 
a  more  concentrated  form  or  on  a  more  In- 
dividual basis,  the  same  type  of  educational 
programs  and  activities  that  produced  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  child." 

And  a  Kansas  educator  said:  •'Projects  In 
some  schools  are  doing  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  ongoing  regular  programs." 

A  Title  I  provision  that  Is  causing  con- 
sternation— and  In  some  states,  legal  suits — 
has  local  educational  agencies  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  participation  of  parochial  and 
other  nonpublic  school  children  "to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  number  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  who  are  enrolled 
In  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools." 

WOBBLY  OtnUELINES 

Both  public  and  nonpublic  educators  have 
been  confused  by  regulations  and  guidelines 
on  this  section. 

But  this  confusion  Is  negligible  when  com- 
pared to  that  caused  by  the  provision  which 
requires  development  of  Title  I  programs  In 
cooperation  with  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity-sponsored Community  Action  Pro- 
gram agencies. 

Educators  generally  listed  In  their  reports 
these  problems  with  the  OEO  agencies:  Poor 
communications,  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  responsibilities,  power  struggles,  red 
tape. 

There  has  been  widespread  opposition 
among  educators  to  community  action  agen- 
cy development  In  education.  The  National 
Advisory  Council  reported:  "This  relation- 
ship has.  In  some  cities,  handicapped  or  de- 
layed program  Initiative  by  local  schools  and 
given  excessive  author'ty  to  CAP  agencies." 

Said  Florida  officials:  "The  frustrations  In- 
volved In  this  Interagency  planning  approach 
were  so  disquieting  at  times  that  there  was 
much  question  as  to  whether  the  benefits 
gained  would  offset  the  problems  created." 

And  from  Maine:  "It  appears  to  us  that 
there  Is  no  necessity  for  legislation  relating 
community  action  programs  to  Title  I  pro- 
grams, since  the  CAP  committee  Is  not  staffed 
to  Intelligently  review  a  Title  I  project." 

State  after  state  bluntly  blamed  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  for  chaotic  administration 
of  Title  J  programs,  citing  a  shopping  list  of 
complalnte  on  late  and  Inadequate  Informa- 
tion, fuzzy  guidelines,  policy  conflicts  and 
poor  commimlcatlons  in  general. 

BETTER    THAN    NEVER 

Complained  one  New  Jersey  official:  "We 
have  just  about  completed  approval  of  proj- 
ects for  fiscal  year  1967  and  yet  we  received. 
In  the  past  week,  a  draft  of  revised  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  used  for  fiscal  year  1967." 

"The  information  on  the  forms  Is  not  tule- 
quate  for  providing  the  reality  of  project  op- 
eration." reported  Wisconsin  officials,  "and 
yet  an  offer  of  state  assistance  In  application 
revision  and  coordination  for  the  coming  year 
was  not  well -received  at  the  federal  level." 

Ohio    officials    complained:     "Inadequate 


planning  was  apparent  In  that  the  evaluation 
format,  neither  In  the  Initial  stages  nor  In 
Its  final  form,  embodied  a  meaningful  basis 
for  evaluation." 

Alaska  officials  blew  up  on  1968  evaluation 
procedures.  •The  administrative  absurdity  of 
asking  new  questions  six  weeks  before  the 
due  date  of  a  report  should  have  been  appar- 
ent .  .  .  Any  first  year  buslnes  student  could 
point  out  the  administrative  impossibility  of 
ex-post  facto  questions." 

Kentucky  plaintively  noted  It  had  received 
a  copy  of  "Questions  to  be  Answered  by  State 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Title  I  Evaluations'  in  April.  1968.  Then  It 
received  a  second,  slightly  different  copy.  And 
then  a  third,  with  more  variations.  Which 
was  the  final  copy? 

The  matter  of  timing  for  receiving  funds 
under  the  Act  has  been  an  area  for  particu- 
larly tart  conunent  by  state  officials,  whose 
reports  bristled  with  frustrations:  "A  mad 
rush  and  poor  use  of  funds  throughout  proj- 
ects" (Arizona).  "Much  duplication  of  time 
and  effort  at  both  state  and  local  levels" 
(Vermont).  "Lack  of  efficient  planning  and 
effective  vise  of  money"  (Lubbock,  Texas) . 

Poverty  education  funds  are  allocated  on 
a  formula  between  urban  and  rural.  Project 
cost  m  California,  for  example,  ranges  from 
8252.67  for  a  single  disadvantaged  child  in 
a  one-room  mountain  school  to  over  $15  mil- 
lion for  50,000  children  in  the  Los  Angeles 
school  district. 

Yet,  states  such  as  Illinois  have  noted  that 
m  rural  districts  "time  ...  is  squandered" 
attempting  to  meet  guideline  technicalities 
"which  are  meaningful  only  In  large  metro- 
politan areas." 

Large  city  programs  typically  have  been 
disorganized  and  diffuse.  With  an  acute  short- 
age of  facilities,  stair  landings  and  corridors 
have  become  teaching  areas.  New  Orleans  re- 
ported that  employing  such  heavily-traveled 
space  for  speech  development  "borders  on 
the  ridiculous." 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  cited  problems  of  "in- 
sufficient supervisory  staff"  and  Chicago 
noted  a  "critical"  shortage  of  administra- 
tive personnel. 

Without  adequate  leadership,  project  ef- 
forts are  thinly  spread,  their  effects  frittered 
away.  Destruction  and  theft  of  record  play- 
ers and  other  equipment  plagues  the  pro- 
gnrams. 

Failure  to  properly  diagnose  student  needs 
Is  almost  universal.  Attendance  is  Irregular, 
with  many  dropping  out  altogether  after  the 
first  few  days. 

ANOTHZB   $1.3   BILLION 

In  spite  of  all  the  criticism,  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
recommended  extension  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  with  $1.2  bil- 
lion to  be  spent  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Com- 
mittee contended  Title  I  has  been  doing  a 
successful  Job,  reaching  more  than  nine  mil- 
lion students  in  16,000  school  districts.  It  did 
recommend  strengthening  evaluation  reports 
at  the  state  and  local  level,  and  establish- 
ment of  state  advisory  councils. 

By  law,  the  Office  of  Education  is  supposed 
to  give  Congress  an  annual  evaluation  report 
on  Title  I  programs.  It  hasn't  yet  delivered  all 
of  these  reports  and,  in  fact,  It's  stUl  grop- 
ing for  a  sensible  evaluation  format.  The 
reports  it  has  made  have  tended  to  be  self- 
serving. 

Prom  studies  of  state  reports,  nearly  200 
sources  of  trouble  and  tension  within  Title 
I  have  been  identified.  With  the  need  so 
great  to  provide  better  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, it  is  essential  that  a  critical 
look  be  taken  at  how  these  programs  are 
working,  and  that  some  meaningful  wa^  of 
evaluating  them  be  found. 

If  not,  there  will  continue  to  be  waste 
and  haste,  to  the  tragic  detriment  of  those 
who  most  need  help. 
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Exhibit  2 
Wht  School  Busing  Is  In  Trouble 

The  school  bus  is  running  Into  trouble  as 
a  vehicle  for  racial  integration. 

Once,  only  a  few  years  ago,  busing  was 
being  hailed  by  clvll-rlghts  leaders  as  the 
answer  to  Northern-style  segregation — the 
sa-called  de  facto  segregation  that  occurs 
when  children  living  In  all-black  or  all-white 
neighborhoods  attend  neighborhood  schools. 

The  idea  was  to  bring  about  racial  mixing 
in  the  classroom  by  busing  children  back 
and  forth — bus  Negro  youngsters  out  of  their 
black  areas. 

There  was  opi>osltlon,  often  bitter.  Battles 
over  busing  split  many  communities.  But 
opponents,  frequently  denounced  as  racists, 
lost  m  city  after  city.  And  the  Idea  spread. 
Busing  has  been  adopted  as  an  integration 
method  In  scores  of  cities  around  the  U.S. 

Now,  however,  attitudes  are  changing.  The 
tide  of  the  battle  appears  to  have  turned — 
against  busing. 

The  new  trend  shows  up  in  a  nationwide 
sur\'ey  by  members  of  the  staff  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report."  According  to  that  sur- 
vey: 

Among  clvll-rlghts  leaders,  educators  and 
Negroes  themselves,  doubts  are  growing 
about  the  value  of  busing,  either  as  a  method 
of  integration  or  as  a  method  of  improving 
education. 

Interest  is  growing  in  a  different  idea — 
that  Negroes  may  benefit  more  from  an  im- 
provement of  schools  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods than  they  do  fronr  being  bused  into 
white  schools. 

"a   DErtNITE   CHANCE" 

In  Baltimore,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools  William  Tlnderhughes  told  "U-S. 
News  St  Report" : 

"There  has  been  a  very  definitie  change 
In  thinking  about  busing  for  integration  in 
recent  years.  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  de- 
mand for  busing.  But  not  now. 

"Parents  now  are  more  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  the  education  that  their  children 
are  getting.  The  same  group  that  at  one  time 
was  speaking  for  integration  now  is  speak- 
ing about  curriculum,  about  teachers  and 
about  the  quality  of  that  educational  pro- 
gram." 

In  Chicago,  Assistant  School  Superintend- 
ent David  J.  Heffernan  said  this: 

"The  integration  battle  now  has  taken 
a  different  turn.  Busing,  as  such,  is  almost 
completely  out  of  the  picture.  It  has  proved 
effective  neither  for  Integration  nor  for  bet- 
ter education." 

In  Minneapolis,  this  comment  came  from 
Floyd  Amundson.  school-board  consxiltant 
In  community  relations: 

"The  trend  here  is  away  from  busing  be- 
cause it  doesn't  solve  anything.  The  blacks 
themselves  apparently  would  prefer  to  have 
their  own  schools  improved  rather  than  have 
their  children  bused  to  mostly  white 
schools." 

On  the  West  Coast,  a  school  official  In  Los 
Angeles  reported: 

"Fewer  blacks  have  been  showing  up  at 
board  meetings  to  demand  Integrated  schools 
this  year.  The  'Black  Power'  movement,  with 
Its  emphasis  on  the  isolation  of  black  peo- 
ple, may  have  something  to  do  with  it." 

"CLIMATE  HAS  CHANGED" 

The  trend  toward  racial  "separatism" 
shows  up  in  several  places.  In  Pittsburgh, 
John  March,  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  board  of  education,  said  this: 

"The  climate  has  changed.  The  most  mili- 
tant outspoken  blacks  are  not  Interested 
in  integration.  They  want  separation.  You 
wonder  how  you  can  Justify  busing  under 
these  conditions. 

"This  puts  the  school  boards  right  In  the 
middle.  We  are  under  pressure  from  the  State 
Human  Relations  Commission  to  desegre- 
gate. But  the  militants  don't  want  it.  The 


children  even  segregate  themselves  in  our 
high-school  cafeterias.  We  have  separate 
black  and  white  areas  that  the  blacks  are 
mostly  responsible  for  creating.  The  old  rules 
just  don't  seem  to  work  any  more. " 

Black  separatists,  however,  are  far  from 
being  the  chief  causes  for  the  diminishing 
popularity  of  busing. 

Clvll-rlghts  leaders  with  long  and  strong 
commitments  to  the  cause  of  integration 
are  questioning  the  value  of  the  bus.  One  is 
James  Farmer,  former  head  of  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  (CORE)  who  now,  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health.  Education  aad 
Welfare,  Is  the  highest-ranking  Negro  in  the 
Nixon  Administration.  Mr.  Parmer  announced 
last  March  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
on  Integration  by  bus.  He  said: 

"Our  objective  should  be  to  provide  a  high- 
quality  education.  The  real  problem  Is  not 
integration  or  segregation.  It  Is  the  quality 
of  education.  Busing  is  not  relevant  to  high- 
quality  education.  It  works  severe  hardships 
on  the  people  it  affeiJts.  In  the  South.  I 
found  blacks  complaining  of  being  bused  to 
school." 

where  busing  works 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  busing  Is  be- 
ing abandoned  as  a  way  of  integration. 

In  a  numljer  of  smaller  cities,  where  black 
pupils  are  a  minority,  busing  has  worked 
with  considerable  success  in  Improving  what 
educators  call  "racial  balance."  It  has  been 
accepted  without  serious  protest  In  many 
such  cities. 

One  city  which  advocates  of  busing  cite 
as  an  example  is  Berkeley,  Calif.  There,  in  a 
city  of  121.000  population.  3.500  pupils— 
whites  and  blacks — are  "cross-bused"  'to 
achieve  in  each  school  a  racial  mix  that  is 
almost  In  exact  proportion  to  the  city's 
school-age  population:  49.6  per  cent  white. 
42.8  per  cent  black  and  7.6  per  cent  Oriental 
or  American  Indian.  Complaints  are  mostly 
over  the  cost:  $630,000  a  year  for  the  total 
Integration  program,  with  $204,000  for  the 
actual  busing. 

Another  success  story  Is  told  In  Elmlra. 
N.Y..  a  city  of  approximately  50.000  popula- 
tion, with  1.000  Negroes  among  14,000  school 
students.  There  some  300  white  and  200  black 
pupils  are  bused  outside  their  home  areas 
to  balance  enrollments  racially.  Elmira's 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Charles  E.  Davis 
reported: 

"Our  troubles  have  been  few.  Our  over-all 
conclusion  is  that  no  one  has  suffered  and 
many  {>eople  are  gaining. 

"I  think  that  In  any  moderate-sized  city 
with  a  relatively  small  black  population, 
some  plan  similar  to  ours  could  be  made  to 
work." 

THE    NEW    YORK    6TOHT 

It  is  in  larger  cities  or  in  cities  with  big 
proportions  of  Negroes  in  the  schools  that 
busing  encounters  its  greatest  problems. 

New  York  City,  where  the  whole  busing 
experiment  started  a  dozen  years  ago,  has 
had  more  turmoil  than  success. 

That  city  has  tried  almost  every  integra- 
tion device  known — busing,  school  "pair- 
ing," "open  enrollment,"  redrawing  of 
school -attendance  districts,  even  elimination 
of  Junior  high  schools  and  substitution  of 
new  "Intermediate"  schools  to  draw  young- 
sters from  wider  areas  of  th£_clty  at  an 
earlier  age. 

Busing  alone  costs  New  York  City  some  3 
million  dollars  a  year. 

After  all  this  effort  there  is  more  segrega- 
tion, not  less.  There  are  more  all-black  or 
nearly  all-black  schools  in  New  York  today 
than  there  were  before.  And  tests  have 
shown  no  clear  academic  gains  among  chil- 
dren who  are  bused. 

New  York's  Integration  attempts  have 
stirred  massive  protests,  have  been  the  tar- 
gets of  numerous  lawsuits.  Many  thousands 
of  white  parents  have  moved  out  of  the  city 
to  suburbs. 


Now  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  outnum- 
ber whites  in  the  city's  schools. 

New  York,  however,  is  still  trying.  About 
14,500  pupils  are  riding  chartered  buses 
under  "free  choice — open  enrollment"  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  •'racial  balance." 

In  New  York  State,  outside  of  New  York 
City,  the  State  education  department  reports 
that  30  to  35  school  districts  have  systems 
for  correcting  '•racial  imbalance."  Most  in- 
volve busing. 

Much  of  New  York  State's  integration 
effort  is  made  under  pressure  of  a  policy  laid 
down  by  former  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation James  E.  Allen,  who  now  is  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  the  Nixon  Admin- 
Lstration.  For  New  York,  he  defined  any 
school  more  than  50  percent  Negro  as  "ra- 
cially imbalanced."  and  ruled  "there  must  be 
corrective  action  in  each  community  where 
such  imbalance  exists." 

New  York  State's  general  assembly,  how- 
ever, put  restrictions  on  forced  integration 
with  a  so-called  '•antibuaing"  law  which  was 
passed  last  spring  and  went  into  effect 
September  1. 

That  law  forbids  appointed  school  officials 
or  boards  to  change  district  boundaries  or 
pupll-asslgnment  plans  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  racial  balance  without  consent  of 
parents.  This  requires  programs  to  be  vol- 
untary in  many  cities,  including  New  York 
City. 

Massachvtsetts  is  another  State  that  re- 
quires local  action  against  "racial  imbal- 
ance." State  aid  can  be  cut  off  from  schools 
over  half  Negro. 

Boston,  with  a  number  of  predominantly 
Negro  schools.  Is  busing  about  2.000  pupils 
at  public  expense  to  comply  with  this  law. 
About  5,000  other  pupils  are  riding  buses  at 
their  parents'  expense  in  a  program  of  "open 
enrollment." 

Boston  also  has  a  new  "magnet"  school  in 
a  Negro  area  that  draws  340  white  children — 
by  bus — to  take  advantage  of  the  special 
facilities  it  offers. 

All  of  Boston's  bus  riders  for  integration 
are  volunteers.  Parents  have  protested  an- 
grily against  busing  in  the  past.  Mrs.  Louise 
Day  Hicks,  a  leading  opponent  of  busing 
while  head  of  the  school  board,  recently  led 
all  candidates  in  a  preliminary  election  for 
the  city  council. 

CITIES   THAT   BALK 

Several  large  cities  with  districts  that  are 
heavily  Negro  have  refused  to  follow  New 
York's  exaII^>le  of  massive  busing. 

De^lte  years  of  heated  demands  by  civil- 
rights  groups,  the  Chicago  school  board  has 
insisted  on  maintaining  t^e  "neighborhood 
school"  concept,  which  results  in  dozens  of 
schools  being  nearly  all-white  or  all-black. 

The  sole  busing  program  there  is  a  small 
one  to  relieve  overcrowding. 

Instead  of  busing,  the  school  board  plans 
to  erect  a  series  of  "magnet"  schools  where 
s{>ecially  trained  teachers  will  use  the  latest 
methods  and  equipment  to  teach  a  cross- 
section  of  children  of  all  races  and  economic 
levels. 

In  Philadelphia,  this  report  came  from 
Oliver  Lancaster,  assistant  director  of  the 
board  of  education's  office  of  community 
affairs: 

"We  have  no  pressure — from  either  whites 
or  blacks — for  massive  desegregation.  It  is 
not  possible  to  make  the  massive  shifts  it 
would  take  to  accomplish  that  quickly.  Our 
trend  is  toward  quality  schools." 

At  present,  Philadelphia's  only  busing  is 
to  relieve  overcrowding  in  some  black  schools. 
A  prop)OGed  program  for  integration  would 
involve  some  busing.  But  it  stresses  im- 
proved schools — and  some  ^>eciallzed  schools, 
in  Negro  areas  to  attract  white  pupils. 

Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  also  bus  pri- 
marily to  relieve  overcrowding.  But  the  re- 
sult usually  is  the  TniTing  of  more  Negroes 
Into  white  schools. 
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CAUrORNIA   OPPOSITION 

In  California,  opposition  to  compulsory 
busing  for  Integration  Is  mounting  steadily. 
A  statewide  campaign  Is  under  way  to  place 
on  the  November.  1970,  ballot  a  proposal  to 
prohibit  such  busing. 

San  Francisco  may  win  the  right  to  elect 
Its  school  board,  mainly  as  a  result  of  oppo- 
slUon  to  an  integration  plan  recently  adopt- 
ed by  the  city's  appointive  board.  That  plan 
calls  for  busing  4.500  pupils  next  year. 

The  Concerned  Parents  Association  has 
succeeded  In  putting  the  proposal  for  a 
school-board  elecUon  on  the  November  4 
ballot.  Its  hope  Is  to  elect  enough  advocates 
of  -neighborhood  schools"  to  block  the  bus- 
ing program. 

San  Francisco's  Mayor  Joseph  Alloto  Is  on 
record  against  the  busing  plan,  saying: 

"I  don't  believe  the  black  community 
wanU  It.  I  don't  believe  the  white  commu- 
nity wants  It."  .  .  .  ., 
In  nearby  Richmond,  vo|ere  last  April 
elected  three  school-board  members  who 
campaigned  against  a  forced-busing  plan. 
The  new  board  has  replaced  the  force  plan 
with  one  which  calls  for  voluntary  busing 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Calif.,  Ave  Negro  XamlUes 
have  sued  to  block  busing  of  their  children 
to  white  schools.  They  say  they  prefer  an 
Integration  plan  that  does  not  put  "the 
entire  burden  on  the  Negro  pupils." 

Sausallto  has  integrated  Its  schools  by  a 
program  of  busing  both  white  and  Negro 
pupUs.  School  ccets  have  skyrocketed,  and 
some  families  have  sought  to  transfer  out 
of  the  district. 

Los  Angeles  has  a  voluntary  busing  pro- 
gram which  some  hall  as  a  success,  others 
as  a  failure.  It  affects  fewer  than  1,000  pupils 
and  was  adopted  under  pressure  of  a  threat- 
ened suit. 

California's  State  board  of  education  has 
ruled  that  any  school  Is  "Imbalanced"  If  Its 
minority  enrollment  varies  more  than  15 
per  cent  from  the  percentage  of  minority 
students  In  the  school  district. 

In  Los  Angeles,  school  authorities  estimate 
that  160,000  students  would  have  to  be  bused 
at  an  Initial  cost  of  100  million  dollars,  fol- 
lowed by  a  yearly  cost  of  20  million,  to  com- 
ply with  the  letter  of  that  ruling.  Most 
school  officials  take  the  position  that  the 
State  board's  ruling  has  no  force  at  law. 

COLORADO    CONTROVERSY 

Denver  has  been  torn  by  a  controversy  over 
bxislng.  The  school  board  adopted  an  Integra- 
tion program  calling  for  transfers  of  several 
thousand  children— both  black  and  white. 
Voters  then  elected  two  new  board  members 
who  swung  a  vote  to  rescind  the  program. 
But  advocates  of  busing  sued  and  won  the 
program  s  temporary  reinstatement.  Now  the 
busing  Is  being  done  deepite  continued 
protests. 

MICHIGAN'S  PBOBLBMS 

In  Michigan,  there  may  be  as  many  as  70 
school  districts  that  bus  for  racial  balance. 

One  city  tha'  does  Is  Grand  Rapids.  There, 
about  1.600  b^-;k  students  ride  buses  from 
their  black-neighborhood  homes  to  schools 
that  are  mostly  white.  And  busing  has  be- 
come a  focal  point  of  discontent  with  the 
school  system. 

White  parents  helped  elect  three  opponents 
of  busing  m  a  bitter  school-board  election 
last  ^rlng. 

When  classes  opened  this  autumn,  a  group 
called  Blacks  United  for  Survival  (BUS)  orga- 
nized a  temporary  boycott  of  the  schools. 
Biising  was  not  the  only  Issue.  Some  Negroes 
demand  a  complete  ret\im  to  neighborhood 
schools.  Some  object  to  "one-way  busing" 
and  want  whites  bvised,  too.  Others  complain 
that  the  plan  does  not  provide  enough  Inte- 
gration. Still  others  demand  mow  emphasis 
on  quality  of  education. 
Here,  In  a  single  community,  you  find  most 


of  the  problems  and  controversies  that  beset 
busing  as  a  means  of  Integrating  Northern 
schools. 

VIEWS   IN   WASHINGTON 

It  Is  not  only  In  cities  that  busing  Is  losing 
favor.  It  has  acquired  some  powerful  oppo- 
nents m  the  Federal  Government,  too. 

President  Nixon  recently  said,  "It's  never 
been  the  policy  of  the  Administration  to  Im- 
pose busing  as  a  way  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance." In  hU  1968  election  campaign  he 
criticized  busing  as  "forced  Integration 
rather  than  putting  emphasis  on  education." 

Congress  has  forbidden  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  require 
busing  In  order  to  overcome  "racial  Im- 
balance." 

Representative  Edith  Green  (Dem.),  of 
Oregon,  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Is  known  as  a  clvU- 
rlghts  supporter.  In  an  interview  In  "The 
Urban  Review,"  she  said: 

"I  seriously  question  busing  for  social  re- 
form— taking  a  youngster  from  a  disadvan- 
taged home  In  a  ghetto  area  .  .  .  transport- 
Ing  him  to  another  school  where  he  spends 
Ave  or  six  hours  of  the  day  and  then  Is 
picked  up  and  taken  back  to  the  same  disad- 
vantaged home,  the  same  tenement  area.  I 
have  serious  questions  of  how  much  we're 
re«aiy  helping  that  chUd." 

What  Negro  parents  "are  entitled  to,"  Rep- 
resentative Green  suggested.  Is  "quality  edu- 
cation for  their  children  In  the  area  In  which 
they  live." 

Exhibit  3 
[Prom  texts  approved  by  the  tJNESCO  Gen- 
eral Conference  at  Its  11th  session,  1960] 
I.  Convention  Against  Discrimination 

IN  Education* 
The  General  Conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, meeting  In  ParU  from  14  Novem- 
ber to  15  December  1960,  at  Its  eleventh  ses- 
sion. 

Recalling  that  the  Universal  Declaration  ol 
Human  Rights  asserts  the  principle  of  non- 
discrimination and  proclaims  that  every  per- 
son has  the  right  to  education. 

Considering  that  discrimination  In  educa- 
tion U  a  violation  of  rights  enunciated  In 
that  Declaration, 

Considering  that,  under  the  terms  of  Its 
ConsUtutlon,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
has  the  purpose  of  InsUtutlng  collaboration 
among  the  nations  with  a  view  to  furthering 
for  all  universal  respect  for  huunan  rights 
and  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

Recognizing  that,  consequenUy,  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  while  respecUng  the  diversity 
of  national  educational  systems,  has  the  duty 
not  only  to  prescribe  any  form  of-  discrimina- 
tion In  education  but  also  to  promote  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  treatment  for  all  In 
education, 

Having  before  It  proposals  concerning  the 
different  aspects  of  discrimination  In  educa- 
tion, constituting  Item  17.1.4  of  the  agenda 
of  the  session. 

Having  decided  at  Its  tenth  session  that 
this  question  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  International  convention  as  well  as  of  re- 
commendations to  Member  States, 

Adopts  this  convention  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  December  1960. 

articlk  1 
1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  the 
term  "discrimination"  Includes  any  distinc- 
tion, exclusion,  limitation  or  preference 
which,  being  based  on  race,  colour,  sex,  lan- 
guage, religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  na- 
tional or  social  origin,  economic  condition  or 
birth,  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  nullifying 
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or  Impairing  equality  of  treatment  In  educa- 
tion and  In  particular: 

(a)  Of  depriving  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  of  access  to  education  of  any  type  or 
at  any  level; 

(b)  Of  limiting  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  to  education  of  an  inferior  standard; 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  2 
of  this  Convention,  of  establishing  or  main- 
taining separate  educational  systems  or  In- 
stitutions for  persons  or  groups  of  persons; 
or 

(d)  Of  Inflicting  on  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  conditions  which  are  Incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  man. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  the 
term  "education"  refers  to  all  types  and 
levels  of  education,  and  includes  access  to 
education,  the  standard  and  quality  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  conditions  under  which  it  Is 
given. 

article  2 

When  permitted  in  a  State,  the  following 
situations  shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute 
discrimination,  within  the  meaning  of  Ar- 
ticle 1  of  this  Convention: 

(a)  The  establishment  or  maintenance  of 
separate  educational  systems  or  Institutions 
for  puplU  of  the  two  sexes.  If  these  systems 
or  Institutions  offer  equivalent  access  to  edu- 
cation, provide  a  teaching  staff  with  qualifi- 
cations of  the  same  standard  as  well  as 
school  premises  and  equipment  of  the  same 
quality,  and  afford  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  same  or  equivalent  courses  of  study; 

(b)  The  establishment  or  maintenance, 
for  religious  or  linguistic  reasons,  of  separate 
educational  systems  or  Institutions  offering 
an  education  which  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
wUhes  of  the  pupil's  parents  or  legal  guard- 
ians. If  participation  In  such  systems  or  at- 
tendance at  such  Institutions  is  optional  and 
If  the  education  provided  conforms  to  such 
standards  as  may  be  laid  down  or  approved  £ 
by  the  competent  authorities.  In  particular  g 
for  education  of  the  same  level; 

(c)  The  establishment  or  maintenance  of 
private  educational  Institutions,  if  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Institutions  Is  not  to  secure  the 
exclusion  of  any  group  but  to  provide  edu- 
cational facilities  m  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided by  the  public  authorities.  If  the  Insti- 
tutions are  conducted  In  accordance  with 
that  object,  and  if  the  education  provided 
conforms  with  such  standards  as  may  be  laid 
down  or  approved  by  the  competent  author- 
ities. In  particular  for  education  of  the  same 
level. 

ABnCLB  S 

In  order  to  eliminate  and  prevent  dis- 
crimination within  the  meaning  of  this  Con- 
vention, the  States  Parties  thereto  undertake : 

(a)  To  abrogate  any  statutory  provisions 
and  any  administrative  Instructions  and  to 
discontinue  any  administrative  practices 
which  Involve  discrimination  in  education; 

(b)  To  ensure,  by  legislation  where  neces- 
sary, that  there  is  no  discrimination  In  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  educational  Insti- 
tutions; 

(c)  Not  to  allow  any  differences  of  treat- 
ment by  the  public  authorities  between  na- 
tionals, except  on  the  basis  of  merit  or  need. 
In  the  matter  of  school  fees  and  the  grant 
of  scholarships  or  other  forms  of  assistance 
to  pupils  and  necessary  permits  and  facili- 
ties for  the  pxirsult  of  studies  In  foreign 
countries; 

(d)  Not  to  allow.  In  any  form  of  assist- 
ance granted  by  the  public  authorities  to 
educational  Institutions,  any  restrictions  or 
preference  based  solely  on  the  ground  that 
pupils  belong  to  a  particular  group; 

~(e)  TV)  give  foreign  nationals  resident 
within  their  territory  the  same  access  to 
education  as  that  given  to  their  own  na- 
tionals. 

AKTICLE   4 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  \m- 
dertake  furthermore  to  formulate,  develop 


and  apply  a  national  policy  which,  by  meth- 
ods appropriate  to  the  circumstances  and  to 
national  usage,  will  tend  to  promote  equaUty 
of  opportunity  and  of  treatment  In  the  mat- 
ter of  education  and  In  particular : 

(a)  To  make  primary  education  free  and 
compulsory:  make  secondary  education  In 
Its  different  forms  generally  available  and 
accessible  to  all;  make  higher  education 
equally  accessible  to  aU  on  the  basis  of 
Individual  capacity;  assure  compliance  by 
all  with  the  obligation  to  attend  school  pre- 
scribed by  law; 

(b)  To  ensure  that  the  standards  of  edu- 
cation are  equivalent  In  all  pubUc  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  same  level,  and 
that  the  conditions  relating  to  the  quality 
of  the  education  provided  are  also  equiva- 
lent; 

(c)  To  encourage  and  Intensify  by  appro- 
priate methods  the  education  of  persons 
who  have  not  received  any  primary  edu- 
cation or  who  have  not  completed  the  entire 
primary  education  course  tmd  the  continua- 
tion of  their  education  on  the  basis  of  in- 
dividual capacity; 

(d)  To  provide  training  for  the  teaching 
profession  without  discrimination. 

article    b 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
agree  that: 

(a)  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full 
development  of  the  human  personality  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamenUl  freedoms:  It  shall 
promote  understanding,  tolerance  and 
friendship  among  all  nations,  racial  or  re- 
ligious groups,  and  shall  further  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace; 

(b)  It  Is  essential  to  respect  the  liberty  of 
parents  and,  where  applicable,  of  legal  guard- 
ians, firstlv  to  choose  for  their  children  in- 
stitutions "other  than  those  maintained  by 
the  public  authorities  but  conforming  to  such 
minimum  educational  standards  as  may  be 
laid  down  or  approved  by  the  competent  au- 
thorities and.  secondly,  to  ensure  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  procedures  followed  in 
the  State  for  the  application  of  Its  legisla- 
tion, the  religious  and  moral  education  of 
the  children  In  conformity  with  their  own 
convictions;  and  no  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons should  be  compelled  to  receive  religious 
Instruction  Inconsistent  with  his  or  their 
convictions; 

(c)  It  is  essential  to  recognize  the  right  of 
members  of  national  minorities  to  carry  on 
their  own  educational  activities,  including 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and,  depending 
on  the  educational  policy  of  each  State,  the 
use  or  the  teaching  of  their  own  language, 
provided  however: 

(I)  That  this  right  Is  not  exercised  In  a 
manner  which  prevents  the  members  of  these 
minorities  from  imderstandlng  the  cult\ire 
and  language  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  from  participating  In  Its  activities,  or 
which  prejudices  national  sovereignty; 

(II)  That  the  standard  of  education  Is  not 
lower  than  the  general  standard  laid  down 
or  approved  by  the  competent  authorities; 
and 

(HI)  That  attendance  at  such  schools  Is  op- 
tional. 

2.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
undertake  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
ensure  the  application  of  the  principles 
enunciated  In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

article  e 
In  the  appUcatlon  of  this  Convention,  the 
State  Parties  to  It  imdertake  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  any  recommendations 
hereafter  adopted  by  the  General  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  defining  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  against  the  different  forms 
of  discrimination  In  education  and  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  quality  of  opportunity 
and  treatment  In  education. 


ARTICUE   7 

The  SUtes  Parties  to  this  Convention  shall 
m  their  periodic  reports  submitted  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation on  dates  and  in  a  manner  to  be  de- 
termined by  It,  give  information  on  the  leg- 
islative and  administrative  provisions  which 
they  have  adopted  and  other  action  which 
they  have  taken  for  the  application  of  this 
Convention,  including  that  taken  for  the 
formulation  and  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional policy  defined  In  Article  4  as  well  as 
the  results  achieved  and  the  obstacles  en- 
countered In  the  application  of  that  policy. 
article  s 

Any  dispute  which  may  arise  between  any 
two  or  more  States  Parties  to  this  Conven- 
tion concerning  the  Interpretation  or  appli- 
cation of  this  Convention,  which  Is  not  set- 
tled by  negotiation  shall  at  the  request  of 
the  parties  to  the  dUpute  be  referred,  falling 
other  means  of  settUng  the  dispute,  to  the 
International  Covirt  of  Justice  for  decision. 
abticle  0 

Reservations  to  this  Convention  shall  not 
be  permitted. 

article  10 

This  Convention  shall  not  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  rights  which  Individuals 
or  groups  may  enjoy  by  virtue  of  agreements 
concluded  between  two  or  more  States,  where 
such  rights  are  not  contrary  to  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE    11 

This  Convention  Is  drawn  up  In  English. 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish,  the  four  texts 
being  equally  authoritative. 

ARTICLE    12 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication or  acceptance  by  States  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  In  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  proce- 
dures. 

2.  The  Instruments  of  ratification  or  ac- 
ceptance shall  be  deposited  with  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

ARTICLE    13 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  to  acces- 
sion by  all  States  not  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  which  are  Invited  to  do  so  by 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Organization. 

2.  Accession  shall  be  affected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

ARTICLE   14 

This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
three  months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  the  third  instrument  of  ratification,  ac- 
ceptance or  accession,  but  only  with  respect 
to  those  States  which  have  deposited  their 
respective  Instruments  on  or  before  that 
date.  It  shall  enter  Into  force  with  respect 
to  any  other  State  three  months  after  the 
deposit  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification, 
acceptance  or  accession. 

ARTICLE    15 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  rec- 
ognize that  the  Convention  Is  applicable  not 
only  to  their  metropolitan  territory  but  also 
to  all  non-self-governing,  trust,  colonial  and 
other  territories  for  the  International  rela- 
tions of  which  they  are  responsible;  they  un- 
derstake  to  consult.  If  necessary,  the  govern- 
ments or  other  competent  authorities  of 
these  territories  on  or  before  ratification, 
acceptance  or  accession  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing the  application  of  the  Convention  to 
those  territories,  and  to  notify  the  Director- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  of  the 
territories  to  which  it  Is  accordingly  applied, 


the  notification  to  take  effect  three  months 
after  the  date  of  Its  receipt. 

ARTICLE    16 

1.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention 
may  denounce  the  Convention  on  Its  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  territory  for  whose 
lnt«natlonal    relations    It    Is    responsible. 

2.  The  denimclatlon  shall  be  notified  by 
an  Instrument  In  writing,  deposited  with 
the  Director-General  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or%ek- 
nlzatlon. 

3.  The  denunciation  shall  take  effect 
twelve  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  In- 
strument of  denunlcatlon. 

ARTICLE    17 

The  Director-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  shall  Inform  the  States  Mem- 
bers of  the  Organization,  the  States  not 
members  of  the  Organization  which  are  re- 
ferred to  m  Article  13,  as  well  as  the  United 
Nations,  of  the  deposit  of  all  the  instru- 
ments of  ratification,  acceptance  and  ac- 
cession provided  for  In  Articles  13  and  13.  and 
of  the  notifications  and  denunciations  pro- 
vided for  in  Articles  16  and  16  respectively. 

ARTICLE    18 

1.  This  Convention  may  be  revised  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation. Any  such  revision  shall,  however, 
bind  only  the  States  which  shall  become  Par- 
ties to  the  revising  convention. 

2.  If  the  General  Conference  should  adopt 
a  new  convention  revising  this  Convention 
m  whole  or  In  part,  then,  unless  the  new 
convention  otherwise  provides,  this  Conven- 
tion shall  cease  to  be  open  to  ratification, 
acceptance  or  accession  as  fran  the  date  on 
which  the  new  revising  convention  enters 
Into  force. 

ARTICLE    IS 

In  conformity  with  Article  1-2  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  this  Convention 
shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat  of 
the  United  Nations  at  the  request  of  the 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

Done  In  Paris,  this  fifteenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1960,  In  two  authentic  copies  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  President  of  the 
eleventh  session  of  the  General  Conference 
and  of  the  Director-General  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  which  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  and 
certified  true  copies  of  which  shall  be  de- 
livered to  all  the  States  referred  to  In  Articles 
12  and  13  as  well  as  to  the  United  Nations. 

ExRiBrr4 
(From  texts  approved  by  the  UNESCO  Gen- 
eral Conference,  at  Ita  11th  session.  1960) 
n.  Recommendation  Against  Discrimihation 
IN  Education  > 
The  General  Coniertnce  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, meeting  In  Paris  from  14  Novem- 
ber to  15  December  1960,  at  Its  eleventh  ses- 
sion. 

Recalling  that  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  asserts  the  principle  of  non- 
discrimination and  proclaims  that  every  per- 
son has  the  right  to  education. 

Considering  that  discrimination  In  educa- 
tion Is  a  violation  of  rights  enunciated  In 
that  Declaration. 

Considering  that,  under  the  terms  of  Its 
Constitution,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
has  the  purpose  of  Instituting  collaboration 
among  the  nations  with  a  view  to  furthering 


>As    adopted    at    the   thirteenth    plenary 
meeting,  14  December  1960. 
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tor  all  universal  respect  for  buman  rights 
and  equality  ot  educational  OK>ortunlty. 

Recognizing  that,  consequently,  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organlzauon.  while  respecting  the  diversity 
of  the  national  educational  systems,  has  the 
duty  not  only  to  prescribe  any  form  of  dis- 
crimination In  education  but  also  to  promote 
equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment  for  all 
In  education. 

Having  before  It  proposals  concerning  the 
different  aspects  of  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion, constituting  itim  17.1.4  of  the  agenda  of 
the  session. 

Having  decided  at  its  tenth  session  that 
this  question  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  international  convention  as  well  as  of 
recommendations  to  Member  States. 

Adopts  this  Recommendation  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  December  1960. 

The  Oeneral  Conference  reoonmiends  that 
Member  States  should  apply  the  following 
provisions  by  taking  whatever  legislative  or 
other  steps  may  be  required  to  give  effect, 
within  their  respective  territories,  to  the 
principles  set  forth  In  this  Recommendation. 
I 

1.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  Recommendation, 
the  term  "discrimination"  Includes  any  dis- 
tinction, exclusion,  llmlution  or  preference 
which,  being  based  on  race,  colour,  sex,  lain- 
guage,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion, 
national  or  social  origin,  economic  conditions 
or  birth,  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  nullify- 
ing or  Impairing  equality  of  treatment  In 
education  and  In  particular: 

(a)  Of  depriving  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  of  access  to  education  of  any  type 
or  at  any  level; 

(b)  Of  limiting  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  to  education  of  an  inferior  standard: 

(C)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  n 
of  this  Recommendation,  of  establishing  or 
maintaining  separate  educational  systems  or 
Institutions  for  persons  or  groups  of  persons; 
or 

(d)  Of  Inflicting  on  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  conditions  which  arc  Incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  man. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Recommenda- 
tion, the  term  "education"  refers  to  all  types 
and  levels  of  education,  and  Includes  access 
to  education,  the  standard  and  quality  of 
education,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
It  is  given. 

n 
When  permitted  in  a  State,  the  following 
situations  shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute 
discrimination,  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion I  of  this  Recommendation: 

(a)  The  establishment  or  maintenance  of 
separate  educational  systems  or  Institutions 
for  pupUs  of  the  two  sexes,  if  these  systems 
or  institutions  offer  equivalent  access  to  ed- 
ucation, provide  a  teaching  staff  with  qualifi- 
cations of  the  same  standard  as  well  as 
school  premises  and  equipment  of  the  same 
quality,  and  afford  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  same  or  equivalent  courses  of  study; 

(b)  The  establishment  or  maintenance, 
for  rellglotia  or  linguistic  reasons,  of  sepa- 
rate educational  systems  of  Institutions  of- 
fering an  education  which  Is  In  keeping  with 
the  wishes  of  the  pupil's  parente  or  legal 
guardians.  If  participation  In  such  systems 
or  attendiance  at  such  Institutions  is  op- 
tional and  If  the  education  provided  con- 
forms to  such  standards  as  may  be  laid  down 
or  approved  by  the  competent  authorities, 
in  particular  for  education  of  the  same  level; 

(c)  The  establishment  or  maintenance  of 
private  educational  Institutions,  if  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Institutions  Is  not  to  secure  the 
exclusion  of  any  group  but  to  provide  educa- 
tional facilities  In  addition  to  those  provided 
by  the  public  authorities.  If  the  Institution^ 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  that  ob- 
ject, and  if  the  education  provided  conforms 
with  such  standards  as  may  be  laid  down 
or  approved  by  the  competent  authorities.  In 
particular  for  education  of  the  same  level. 


In  order  to  eliminate  and  prevent  dls- 
«rimination  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Recommendation.  Member  States  should: 

(a)  Abrogate  any  statutory  provisions  and 
any  administrative  Instructions  and  dis- 
continue any  administrative  practices  which 
Involve  discrimination  In  education; 

(b)  Ensure,  by  legislation  where  necessary, 
that  there  Is  no  discrimination  In  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  to  educational  Institutions; 

(c)  Not  allow  any  differences  of  treat- 
ment by  the  public  authorities  between  na- 
tionals, except  on  the  basis  of  merit  or  need. 
In  the  matter  of  school  fees  and  the  grant 
of  scholarships  or  other  forms  of  aisslstance 
to  pupils  and  necessary  permits  and  facili- 
ties for  the  pursuit  of  studies  In  foreign 
countries; 

(d)  Not  allow.  In  any  form  of  assistance 
granted  by  the  public  authorities  to  edu- 
cational Institutions,  any  restriction  or  pref- 
erence based  solely  on  the  ground  that  pupils 
belong  to  a  particular  group; 

(e)  Give  foreign  nationals  resident  within 
their  territory  the  same  access  to  education 
as  that  given  to  their  own  nationals. 

IV 

Member  States  should  furthermore  formu- 
late, develop  and  apply  a  national  policy 
which,  by  methods  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  to  national  usage,  will  tend 
to  promote  equality  of  opportunity  and  of 
treatment  In  the  matter  of  education  and  in 
particular : 

(a)  To  make  primary  education  free  and 
compulsory;  make  secondary  education  In 
Its  different  forms  generally  available  and 
accessible  to  all;  make  higher  education 
equally  accessible  to  all  on  the  basla  of 
Individual  capacity;  assure  compliance  by 
all  with  the  obligation  to  attend  school  pre- 
scribed by  law; 

( b )  To  ensure  that  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion are  equivalent  in  all  public  educational 
Institutions  of  the  same  level,  and  that  the 
conditions  relating  to  the  quality  of  the 
education  provided  are  also  equlvaJent- 

(c)  To  encourage  and  Intensify  by  appro- 
priate methods  the  education  of  persons 
who  have  not  received  any  primary  education 
or  who  have  not  completed  the  entire  pri- 
mary education  course  and  the  continuation 
of  their  education  on  the  basis  of  Individual 
capacity; 

(d)  To  provide  training  for  the  teaching 
profession  without  discrimination. 

Member  States  should  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  ensure  the  application  of  the 
following  principles: 

(a)  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full 
development  of  the  human  personality  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms;  It  shall 
promote  understanding,  tolerance  and 
friendship  among  all  nations,  racial  or  re- 
ligious groups,  and  shall  further  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace; 

(b)  It  Is  essential  to  respect  the  liberty  of 
parents  and,  where  applicable,  of  legal  guard- 
ians firstly  to  choose  for  their  children  In- 
stitutions other  than  those  maintained  by 
the  public  authorities  but  conforming  to 
such  minimum  educational  standards  as 
may  be  laid  down  or  approved  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  and,  secondly,  to  ensure, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  procedures 
followed  in  the  State  for  the  application  of 
Its  legislation,  the  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation of  the  children  In  conformity  with 
tbflr  own  convictions;  and  no  person  or 
group  of  persons  should  be  compelled  to  re- 
ceive religious  Instruction  Inconsistent  with 
his  or  their  convictions; 

(c)  It  is  essential  to  recognize  the  right  of 
members  of  national  minorities  to  carry  on 
their  own  educational  activities,  including 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and,  depending 
on  the  educational  policy  of  each  State,  the 


use  or  the  teaching  of  their  own  language, 
provided  however: 

(I)  That  this  right  is  not  exercised  in  a 
manner  which  prevents  the  members  of 
these  minorities  from  imderstanding  the 
culture  and  language  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  and  from  participating  In  Its  activi- 
ties, or  which  prejudices  national  sov- 
ereignty; 

(II)  That  the  standard  of  education  Is  not 
lower  than  the  general  standard  laid  down 
or  approved  by  the  competent  authorities; 
and 

(III)  That  attendance  at  such  schools  Is 
optional. 

VI 

In  the  application  of  this  Recommenda- 
tion, Member  States  should  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  any  recommendations  hereafter 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  defining  the  measiures 
to  be  taken  against  the  different  forms  of 
discrimination  in  education  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  equality  of  opportunity  and 
of  treatment  In  education. 

vn 

Member  States  should  be  In  their  periodic 
reports  submitted  to  the  General  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  on  dates  and  in  a 
manner  to  be  determined  by  it,  give  infor- 
mation on  the  leglslatlv?  and  administrative 
provisions  which  they  have  adopted  and 
other  action  which  they  have  taken  for  the 
application  of  this  Recommendation,  Includ- 
ing that  taken  for  the  formulation  and  the 
development  of  the  national  policy  defined 
in  section  IV  as  well  as  the  results  achieved 
and  the  obstacles  encountered  In  the  appli- 
cation of  that  policy. 

The  fc^egolng  is  the  authentic  text  of  the 
Recommendation  duly  adopted  by  the  Oen- 
eral Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion during  Its  eleventh  session,  which  was 
held  In  Paris  and  declared  closed  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  December  1960. 

ExRiBrr  5 

[From  the  Concxessionai.  Recobo,  June  17, 

1969] 

Th«  Racial  Balance  Decision   of  the 
StrpREiCE  CoiniT 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  on  June  2,  1969, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
handed  down  what  we  believe  will  become 
one  of  the  most  controversial  decisions  In 
the  history  of  the  Court.  This  conclusion  Is 
arrived  at  by  reason  of  the  truly  revolu- 
tionary principle  of  "racial  balance"  an- 
noiuiced  by  the  Court,  and  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  almost  unlimited  field  for  ap- 
plication and  dangerous  potential  for  mis- 
chief inherent  In  the  principle. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  decision  In' 
United  States  against  Montgomery  County, 
Ala..  School  Board.  The  factual  background 
in  a  nutshell  Is  this:  The  Federal  District 
Court  in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  established  an 
absolute  standard  for  employment  and  as- 
signment of  schoolteachers  In  the  Mont- 
gomery County  school  system  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"In  each  school  the  ratio  of  white  to  Negro 
faculty  members  (must  be)  substantially 
the  same  as  It  Is  throughout  the  school  sys- 
tem." 

This  particular  ruling  was  taken  on  ap- 
peal to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Judicial  Circuit,  where  the  racial  raUo 
standards  for  assignment  of  teachers  to 
separate  schools  was  rejected  and  the  lower 
court  order  was  modified  to  provide  for 
"substantial  or  approximate"  attainment  of 
racial  ratio  as  a  future  goal.  The  Supreme 
Court  overruled  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
and  reinstated  the  racial  ratio  standard  as 
controlling  criteria  in  future  teacher  as- 
signments. 
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Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  principle 
established  by  this  decision  is  that  of  "racial 
balance"  and  that  It  is  of  such  importance 
as  to  call  for  much  more  critical  attenUon 
than  It  has  yet  received. 

In  this  connection,  the  problem  of  crit- 
ical analysis  Is  made  somewhat  difficult  by 
reason  of  the  devious  approach  employed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciple and  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Court  even  to  mention  the  far-reaching  im- 
plications of  the  principle.  In  short,  the 
Court  affirmed  the  obverse  of  the  principle 
of  racial  balance  without  mentioning  the 
necessary  proposition  from  which  the  ob- 
verse is  Inferred.  Let  me  Illustrate. 

A  proposition  stating  that  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  racial  participation  in  employ- 
ment In  public  services  proportionate  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  separate  races  in 
a  community  Is  precisely  the  same  as  de- 
claring that  the  Constitution  requires  racial 
balance  In  the  employment  of  races  in  pub- 
lic services.  The  obverse  of  this  proposition 
Is  that  any  deviation  from  racial  balance  is 
unconstitutional. 

It  wlU  be  recalled  that  the  Supreme  Court 
approved  the  order  of  a  Federal  district  court 
which  assigned  racial  ratios  to  separate 
schools  as  a  means  of  correcting  racial  Im- 
balance reflected  in  employment  and  assign- 
ment of  teachers.  In  doing  so,  the  Supreme 
Court  necessarily  established  the  principle 
that  proportionate  racial  participation  or 
racial  balance  In  the  employment  and  as- 
signment of  teachers  Is  an  affirmative  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution. 

The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  Incorpo- 
rated the  requirement  of  racial  balance  into 
the  Constitution  by  upholding  the  obverse 
of  the  above  proposition  rather  than  by  di- 
rectly affirming  the  principle  cannot  alter 
the  fact  that  the  principle  of  racial  balance 
is  clearly  and  unavoidably  laid  down  as  an 
affirmative  requirement  of  the  Constitution. 
The  only  question  left  (^)en  by  the  Court  is 
to  what  degree  the  standard  is  to  be 
achieved. 

The  term  "racial  balance"  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  an  Ideal  degree  of  racial  partici- 
pation m  public  services.  This  ideal  Is  con- 
sidered to  reflect  racial  participation  In  em- 
ployment or  services  proportionate  to  the 
niunertcal  strength  of  the  races  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  community.  When  such  propor- 
tion Is  expressed  as  a  ratio,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  the  effect  is 
to  prescribe  racial  balance  as  the  goal. 

In  the  Instant  case  the  Federal  district 
court  Judge  directed  the  assignment  of 
teachers  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  this 
language: 

"In  each  school  the  ratio  of  white  to  Negro 
faculty  members  (must  be)  substantially  the 
same  as  It  Is  throughout  the  school  system." 
We  do  not  imply  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  henceforth  every  Federal  dis- 
trict court  Judge  in  the  United  States  must 
order  assignment  of  teachers  to  schools  in 
a  manner  to  achieve  immediate  and  precise 
racial  balance.  On  the  contrary,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  establishing  the  principle  of  racial 
balance  expressed  the  opinion  that  It  did 
not  believe  the  district  court  Judge  Intended 
to  apply  the  principle  Inflexibly  as  to  time 
and  presumably  as  to  mathematical  exacti- 
tude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court 
went  out  of  its  way  to  make  clear  that  "sub- 
stantial and  approximate"  attainment  of  the 
lde?.l  racial  participation  would  not  meet  the 
Supreme  Court  concept  of  constitutionally 
required  racial  balance.  In  fact  the  Supreme 
Court  specifically  rejected  the  "substantial 
or  approximate"  criteria,  suggested  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  In  favor  of  the  mathe- 
matical ratio  Imposed  by  the  Federal  district 
court. 

So  while  "ra-l<»l  balance"  has  been  estab- 
lished as  an  affirmative  requirement  of  the 
Constitution,  the  precise  degree  of  conform- 
ity required  remains  hanging.  However,  we 


do  know  that  something  less  than  exact  pro- 
portionate racial  participation  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Supreme  Court  but  that 
something  more  than  "substantial  or  approx- 
imate' balance  Is  required. 

Previous  Supreme  Court  attitudes  regard- 
ing a  constitutional  mandate  of  mathemati- 
cal preciseness  In  allocating  legislative  pow- 
ers of  State  and  Federal  Governments  leaves 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  Court  Intends 
in  this  case  to  Impose  near  precise  racial  bal- 
ance as  the  constitutional  requirement  for 
employment  In  public  services. 

In  any  event,  no  one  can  seriously  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  under  the  Constitution,  as 
revised  and  edited  by  the  Warren  Court, 
racial  participation  In  public  employment 
must  be  proportionate  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  races  In  the  population  and 
that  such  standard  Is  In  essence  the  standard 
of  racial  balance.  Neither  can  It  be  doubted 
that  thU  essentially  social  concept  of  racial 
balance  has  been  dressed  out  by  the  Court 
and  armed  with  the  coercive  powers  of  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  guise  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  law. 

One  result  of  this  decision  is  that  Federal 
district  courts  throughout  the  United  States 
are  now  vested  with  near  unlimited  discre- 
tionary powers  over  public  school  systems. 
Such  courts  can  compel  employment  and 
assignment  of  teachers  until  racial  balance 
is  achieved  in  each  school  In  the  separate 
school  systems  throughout  the  Nation.  Addi- 
tional discretionary  powers  vested  In  Federal 
district  court  Judges  Include  the  power  to 
veto  over  location  of  new  schools,  a  power 
of  supervision  over  recruitment,  hiring,  fir- 
ing, promotion,  and  transfer  of  teachers  and 
adrnlnlstratlve  personnel,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  new  constitutional  man- 
date of  racial  balance. 

And,  while  the  decision  was  rendered  In  a 
case  Involving  emplo>'ment  and  assignment 
of  public  school  teachers,  it  cannot  seriously 
be  questioned  that  the  principle  applies  with 
equal  force  to  assignment  of  schoolchildren. 
Consequently,  Federal  district  courts  are  now 
vested  with  power  to  redraw  school  attend- 
ance boundaries,  to  close  schools  and  compel 
transfer  and  busing  of  pupils,  and  otherwise 
to  supervise  the  public  school  systems  in  a 
manner  to  reach  what  Is  now  said  to  be  a 
constitutional  mandate  of  racial  balance  in 
public  schools. 

In  addition,  the  principle  has  application 
to  employment  in  all  public  services  of 
which  teaching  Is  but  one.  It  has  application 
to  employment  in  the  civU  services  and  to 
firemen  and  policemen  on  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  principle  has  application  also  to  all 
private  employment  In  firms  doing  business 
with  any  branch  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments. 

Another  inevitable  result  of  the  decision 
Is  that  every  racial  minority  in  the  United 
States  may  now  allege  deviation  from  racial 
balance  in  employment  as  a  basis  for  legal 
action  to  compel  racially  proportionate  em- 
ployment. In  addition,  the  Federal  executive 
is  authorized  and  empowered  by  this  deci- 
sion to  send  Its  agents  throughout  the  land 
armed  with  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  to  further  dictate  emplojTnent 
practices  In  private  employment. 

Consequently,  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  see  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  litigation 
which  may  extend  from  now  to  eternity  or 
until  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the 
"racial  balance"  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  an  employee  from  exercising 
the  right  to  quit,  change  Jobs,  or  move  when 
to  do  so  would  result  In  creating  a  now  con- 
stitutionally prohibited  racial  Imbalance  In 
employment. 

We  recognize  that  this  last  projection  may 
seem  to  be  unreasonable  but  we  most  sin- 
cerely  submit  that  it  does  not  strike  us  as 
more  unreasonable  as  a  possibility  than  the 
ruling  that  the  Constitution  requires  hiring 
and    assignment    of    employees    by    racial 


quotas  in  order  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
in  employment. 

And  I  do  maintain  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  U  unreasonable  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
irrational,  arbitrary,  and  invidious.  It  utter- 
ly disregards  the  public  Interest;  it  dis- 
regards individual  merit  and  experience  and 
qualifications;  it  disregards  educational 
criteria  such  as  the  availability  of  qualified 
and  experienced  teachers  as  may  be  required 
by  education  considerations.  Furthermore,  it 
disregards  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  involved  and  It  disregards  the 
will  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
mtinitles  Involved  and  thus  disregards  the 
necessity  for  public  support  of  the  education 
system.  Finally,  the  racial  balance  mandate 
disregards  what  parents  may  believe  to  t>e 
the  best  interest  of  their  children  In  a  most 
Intimate  matter  affecting  the  health,  safety, 
and  moral  welfare  of  their  children. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  goes  even 
further  than  this.  It  specifically  defies  the 
will  of  Congress.  For  example.  In  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  passed  In  October 
1968,  It  was  specifically  provided: 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  act 
may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance." 

In  addition  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  .1964 
states: 

"  'Desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in  or- 
der to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  .  .  . 

"Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any  or- 
der seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any 
school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance." 

Innimierable  expressions  of  legislative  In- 
tent of  a  similar  nature  have  been  incor- 
porated in  Federal  aid  to  education  sta- 
tutes— but  aside  from  misleading  the  peo- 
ple, what  avail  are  these  expressions  of  con- 
gressional Intent  in  the  face  of  this  last 
Supreme  Court  decision? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  a  new  ball 
game.  Congressional  intent  no  longer  mat- 
ters, nor  the  will  and  wishes  of  State  legisla- 
tures, nor  of  elected  local  school  oflk:tal8,  nor 
that  of  teachers  or  even  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren. Racial  balance  Is  the  new  and  control- 
ling constitutional  criteria  for  determining 
the  location  of  new  schools.  In  decisions  re- 
lated to  closing  and  consolidating  schools, 
in  transferring  and  busing  children,  and  in 
the  assignment  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Con- 
sequently all  decisions  on  these  questions 
are  now  supposed  to  be  within  the  purview 
of  discretionary  powers  of  a  single  Federal 
district  court  Judge. 

Mr.  President,  tyrannical  powers  are  thus 
vested  In  Federal  district  ootirt  Judges.  This 
Is  a  situation  unparalleled  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation  or  in  the  history  of  any  naUon  of 
free  people.  For  In  truth,  such  powers  are  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  a  government  of 
a  society  of  free  people. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  tyrannical  con- 
trol. The  U.S.  Cotirt  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit  decided  to  turn  control  of 
the  Mobile  County,  Ala.,  school  system  over 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  Is  the  Judicially  assigned  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  laid  down  by  the 
Court: 

"The  District  Court  shaU  forthwith  request 
the  Office  of  Education  of  the  United  States 
Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  collaborate  with  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Mobile  County  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  plan  to  fully  wid  afllrmattTely 
desegregate    all    public    schools    In    Mobile 
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County,  urban  and  rural,  together  with  com- 
prehensive recommendations  lor  locating 
and  designing  new  schools,  and  expanding 
and  consoUdaUng  existing  schools  to  assist  In 
eradicating  past  discrimination  and  effecting 
desegregation." 

Mr  President,  the  above  language  Is  an 
order  to  the  Federal  district  court  judge  to 
request  th«»  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  restructure  the  public 
school  system  of  an  entire  county  having  a 
population  of  approximately  300.000  people, 
despite  the  specific  language  of  an  act  of 
Congress  which  prohibits  expenditure  of 
HEW  funds  for  achieving  racial  balance  In 
public  schools. 

Yet.  under  authority  of  the  racial  balance 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can 
do  nothing  but  reorganize  the  public  school 
system  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

The  above  approach  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  followed  throughout  the  United 
States. 

After  years  of  Judicial  doubleulk  we  now 
know  that  the  ends  to  be  achieved  by  Fed- 
eral courts  Is  not  "desegregation"  nor  "non- 
discrimination" but  rather  "racial  balance" 
defined  by  the  Court  as  racial  participation 
in  the  public  ser^•lces  proportionate  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  races  In  a  particu- 
lar unit  of  employment.  And  this  theoretical 
social  Ideal  Imposed  by  the  Superme  Court 
as  law  of  the  land  must  be  achieved  to  a 
degree  that  Is  more  than  substantial  or  ap- 
proximate even  though  less  than  mathematl- 
callv  precise. 

Mr.  President.  I  predict  that  the  people 
of  our  Nation  §fe  not  going  to  accept  tyran- 
nical control  over  the  lives  of  their  children 
affecting,  as  it  does,  the  safety,  and  moral 
welfare  of  their  children.  This  can  mean  but 
one  thing.  Federal  district  courts  have  to 
continue  to  resort  to  processes  of  the  Inqul- 
Biaon  to  enforce  Its  school  orders.  They  can 
gain  compliance  only  by  threatening  elected 
local  school  officials  with  confl.'scatlon  of 
their  property  by  imposition  of  heavy  fines 
and  threats  of  Imprisonment  or  both  with- 
out benefit  of  trial  by  Jury.  This  fact  ex- 
presses a  Judgment  on  the  whole  sorry  sys- 
tem. 

On  the  part  of  the  Federal  executive,  it 
must  continue  the  vicious  practice  of  depriv- 
ing innocent  children  of  food,  money,  and 
other  benefits  authorized  by  Congress.  In 
areas  other  than  public  education  the  exec- 
utive must  continue  to  deprive  and  threat- 
en to  deprive  the  aged,  sick,  poor,  handi- 
capped of  necessities  of  life  as  a  means 
of  compelling  compliance  with  its  dictatorial 
orders.  In  stlU  other  areas  the  Federal  exec- 
utive must  continue  to  threaten  abrogation 
of  contracts  and  thus  financial  ruin  of  pri- 
vate business  as  a  means  of  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  enfOTce- 
ment  techniques  adopted  by  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary and  the  Federal  executive  are  alone 
enough  to  condemn  the  policies  and  deci- 
sions which  gave  them  birth.  These  tech- 
niques reveal  an  underlying  callousness  and 
even  vlclousnees  on  the  part  of  disciples  of 
force  and  violence  some  of  whom  currently 
wield  this  hideous  power  in  our  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  but  one  solution  to 
this  corruption — It  is  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  return  con- 
trol of  public  schools  to  the  States  and  to 
the  people.  I  have  submitted  a  propoeed  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  submission  to  the 
States  to  do  Just  that. 

ExRiBrr  6 

[From  VS.  News  ic  World  Report,  Aug.  81, 

1970) 

CiAUFicATiON  Needed  f 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  It  yna 

necessary    for    the   Supreme    Court   of   the 

United  States  to  come  forth  with  a  decision 


clarifying  the  many  ambiguous  opinions, 
rulings  and  orders  hitherto  handed  down  by 
the  appellate  and  lower  courts.  It  is  right 
now. 

Ever  since  the  historic  decision  of  1954  out- 
lawing segregation  In  the  public  schools, 
there  has  been  uncertainty  as  to  how  far 
school  authorities  must  go  to  accomplish 
"desegregation."  The  High  Court  Itself  has 
never  said  that  It  necessarily  requires  com- 
pulsory Integregatlon.  Congress  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  declared  that  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  "the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance." 

Again  and  again,  however,  some  of  the 
lower  courts  have  ordered  school  boards  to 
adopt  plans  which  specify  a  certain  per- 
cenuge  of  blacks  and  whites  In  the  student 
body  and  faculties  of  each  school  within  their 
district.  The  theory  behind  many  of  the  de- 
cisions has  been  that  wherever  State  author- 
ity has  created  school  systems  which  per- 
mitted or  encouraged  segregation,  the  re- 
sults were  what  Is  called  "de  Jure"  segre- 
gation, as  distinguished  from  "de  facto"  seg- 
regation In  schools  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  neighborhood  patterns  were 
followed. 

But  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  school  au- 
thorities everywhere  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  In  their  areas  some  schools  are 
predominantly  white  and  some  are  pre- 
dominantly black.  The  pressure  on  school 
boards  has  been  to  bring  about  a  gradual 
lessening  of  such  racial  imbalance.  The  low- 
er courts  have  from  time  to  time  gone  along 
with  the  Idea  that  the  school  systems  could 
rearrange  their  districting  and  assignment 
patterns  so  as  to  conform  to  a  concept  of  less 
and  less  segregation. 

The  Supreme  Court  originally  said  that 
desegregation  should  l>e  carried  out  with 
"all  deliberate  speed,"  but  last  year  It  ex- 
plicitly declared  that  "the  obligation  of  every 
school  district  Is  to  terminate  dual  school 
systems  at  once  and  to  operate  hereafter  only 
unitary  schools."  Unfortunately  the  Court 
did  not  define  what  constitutes  "unitary 
schools,"  and  lower  courts  have  varied  In 
their  Interpretation  of  what  Is  required.  Some 
have  ordered  desegregation  plans  that  vir- 
tually call  for  "racial  balance"  and  have  set 
specific  dates  on  which  they  must  be  put  Into 
effect — often  within  a  few  months.  Several 
schools  have  been  given  notice  that  this  will 
have  to  be  done  by  September  1970. 

The  only  way  that  some  of  these  pro- 
grams can  be  carried  out  is  by  extensive  bus- 
ing of  students.  This  requires  the  purchase 
and  operation  of  a  large  number  of  buses, 
which  Is,  of  course,  expensive  and  involves 
either  more  taxes  or  less  mopey  for  other 
school  programs.  More  complications  have 
arisen  as  parents  object  to  having  their  chil- 
dren transported  long  distances  from  their 
own  neighborhoods,  and  teachers  are  dis- 
satisfied with  being  compelled  to  travel  to 
schools  far  away  from  their  homes.  Confu- 
sion has  resulted. 

Now  the  school  authorities  In  the  South 
vrant  to  get  from  the  Supreme  Court  a  final 
determination  of  what  must  be  done  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  Its  desegregation  de- 
crees. They  also  want  to  see  the  Court  apply 
Its  rulings  to  schools  outside  the  South,  too, 
even  though  the  segregation  In  them  is  de- 
scribed as  "de  facto."  Many  members  of 
Congress  are  saying  that  "the  law  of  the  land" 
should  be  the  same  everywhere. 

So  the  whole  problem  comes  back  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  In 
the  last  few  days  officials  of  the  Administra- 
tion, including  the  Attorney  General,  have 
been  urging  the  High  Coxirt  to  render  a  de- 
cision which  will  enable  school  authorities  in 
the  South  to  know  exactly  what  they  have  to 
do  to  conform  to  the  objective  of  desegrega- 
tion. Some  lower  court  Judges  have  been  rec- 
ognizing the  realities  of  the  situation  and 
have   not   been   compelling   racial    balance. 


Others  are  Imposing  plans  which,  in  effect, 
set  racial  quotas  for  all  schools.  Irrespective 
of  whether  the  predominance  of  one  race  or 
the  other  restate  naturally  from  residential 
patterns.  Only  the  Supreme  Court  can  re- 
solve the  differences  between  these  lower 
court  rulings  and  set  the  standards  of  what 
Is  or  Is  not  required  to  accomplish  desegre- 
gation. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  controversy,  the 
South  has  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 
eliminating  segregated  schools.  Many  school 
districts  have  (^segregated  voluntarily  and 
without  friction.  In  seven  Southern  States 
committees  have  been  appointed,  consisting 
of  white  and  black  leaders.  They  have  been 
working  vrith  Administration  officials  to 
carry  forward  the  desegregation  effort. 

The  occasion  now  Is  at  hand  when  all  the 
parties  concerned  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  can  be  of  help  In  solving  the  most  com- 
plex problems  ever  faced  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. But  prompt  action  Is  needed  with 
clear  definitions  to  guide  everybody — school 
authorities  the  Judiciary  and  the  executive 
departments.  For  the  nation's  highest  court 
still  holds  the  answer  to  the  riddles  of  "de- 
segregation." 

ExHisrr  7 
[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  25, 

1970] 
S.  4287 — I»rrRODUCTiON  of  a  Bill   Relating 

to    Plans  or   Recommendations  in   the 

Matter  of  School  Desegregation 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  very  short  bill  to 
which  few  can  take  exception.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  purpose  of  comment 
thereon. 

The  PREsmtNG  OmcER  (Mr.  Fannin)  .  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4237) ,  to  provide  that  the  UjB. 
Senators  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  concerned  with  any  plan  or 
other  recommendation  relating  to  school  de- 
segregation prepared  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  submission  to  any 
U.S.  court  or  any  public  agency  of  a  State  be 
furnished  a  copy  of  such  plan  or  other  recom- 
mendation, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Allen,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
"S.  4287 

"Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemljled.  That  no 
plan  or  recommendation  or  modification  of 
an  existing  plan  or  recommendation  pre- 
pared by  any  officer  or  employee  or  agent  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  concerning  the  desegregation  of  the 
schools  of  any  local  educational  agency 
within  any  State  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
Court  of  the  United  States,  any  public  agency 
of  a  State,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  such 
State,  unless  a  copy  of  such  plan,  recommen- 
dation or  modification  has  been  submitted  to 
the  United  States  Senators  of  that  State  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  Congressional  Districts  In 
w^lch  the  schools  of  such  local  educational 
agency  are  located.  Any  such  copy  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  that  the  plan,  recommenda- 
tion or  modification  does  not  effectively  ex- 
clude any  student  or  teacher  from  any  school 
of  the  local  educational  agency  because  of 
race,  or  color,  and  shall  be  attested  to  under 
oath  or  affirmation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  or  his 
designee." 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  bill  merely  requires  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  submit 
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a  copy  of  desegregation  plans,  recommenda- 
tions or  modlficaUon  of  existing  plans  or  rec- 
ommendations prepared  under  auspices  of 
the  Department  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  respective  States  and  con- 
gressional districts  In  which  the  schools  af- 
fected by  such  plans  are  located. 

Ordinarily,  Mr.  President,  It  would  seem 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  are  en- 
titled to  copies  of  such  plans  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy.  Instead,  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  reluctant  to  disclose 
such  plans,  recommendations  or  modification 
prior  to  submission  for  consideration  and  Im- 
plementation by  Federal  Judges  or  by  local 
school  boards. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  citizens  of  the 
State  and  congressional  districts  Involved 
looks  to  us  for  relief  from  what  appears  to 
them  to  be  grossly  unreasonable  and  some- 
times unlawful  plans  Imposed  upon  the 
schools  and  schoolchildren  affected  by  those 

plans.  . 

The  primary  purpose  for  reviewing  such 
plans  before  they  are  submitted  for  Imple- 
mentation is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  actions  contemplated  are  consistent  with 
laws  of  Congress  and  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  my  sincere  Judgment  that  many  plans 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  submitted  for  im- 
plementation by  Federal  district  courts  are 
unreasonable.  Irrational,  contrary  to  laws  of 
Congress,  and  without  authority  under  any 
specific  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

For  this  reason  the  bill  provides  that  copies 
of  such  plans  or  recommendaUons  contain  a 
statement  affirming  that  such  p'.ans  or  rec- 
ommendations do  not  go  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  a  fact.  Mr.  President,  that  school  plans 
and  recommendations  have  been  prepared  by 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
Uon  and  Welfare  and  submitted  to  Federal 
dUtrict  courts  for  implementation  which  are 
without  authority  of  statutory  law  and  which 
8o  beyond  anything  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  has  required. 

Mr  President,  we  recall  extended  debates 
on  the  merits  of  the  Whltten  amendments, 
the  provisions  of  which  limited  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
the  matter  of  requiring  busing.  We  recaU 
that  liberal  forces  In  the  Senate  were  suc- 
cessful in  attaching  an  amendment  to  the 
Whltten  amendment  expressed  In  the  term 
"except  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

The  impUcatlon  In  the  exception  was  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  be  limited  in  Its  plans  and 
actions  unless  such  plans  and  actions  were 
authorized  by  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  In  North- 
cross  and  others  against  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Memphis,  Tenn..  City  Schools  and 
others,  decided  March  9,  1970,  Chief  Justice 
Burger  made  this  special  point,  he  said: 

"As  soon  as  possible,  however,  we  ought  to 
resolve  some  of  the  basic  practical  problems 
when  they  are  appropriately  presented  In- 
cluding whether,  as  a  conatltutUmaX  matter 
any  particular  racial  balance  must  be 
achieved  in  the  achooU;  to  what  extent 
school  districts  and  zones  may  or  must  be 
altered  as  a  constitutional  matter;  and  to 
what  extent  transportation  may  or  must  be 
provided  to  achieve  the  ends  sought  by  prior 
holdings  of  the  Court."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
Mr.  President,  some  of  the  school  plans 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  submitted  for  Im- 
plementation by  Federal  district  courts  in 
Alabama  treat  all  of  these  questions  as  hav- 
ing been  already  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  For  practical  purposes  of  desegrega- 
tion of  schools  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  have  constituted  themselves  a 


Supreme  Court  in  all  matters  affecting  de- 
segregation of  public  schools. 

They  have  decided  as  a  matter  of  consti- 
tutional law  that  racial  balance  must  be 
achieved  in  certain  schools  in  the  South 
although  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  said 
so  and  the  administrative  rulings  In  this 
regard  are  not  uniformly  spiled. 

Then,  too,  the  Department  has  decided  on 
its  own  Initiative  to  what  extent  school  dls- 
tricU  and  zones  must  be  altered  as  a  con- 
stitutional matter.  Yet,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  so  decided. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  WeUare  has  determined  to 
what  extent  transportation  may  or  must  be 
provided  by  the  separate  local  school  boards. 
Surely,  Mr.  President,  those  Senators  who 
were  so  InsUtent  on  compliance  with  consti- 
tutional standards  in  opposing  limitations 
on  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  recognize  that  the  Department 
has  acted  not  as  required  by  the  Constitution 
but  as  dictated  by  Its  own  notions. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  has  spoken  authoritatively  on  a  par- 
ticular subject,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  utterly  disregard  the  mandate 

of  the  Court.  ..,_., 

Let  me  quote  further  from  Chief  Justice 
Burger  who  said: 

"The  suggestion  that  the  Court  has  not 
defined  a  unitary  school  system  U  not  sup- 
portable. In  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County 
Board  of  Education.  396  U.S.  19  (1969).  we 
stated,  albeit  perhaps  too  cryptically,  that  a 
unitary  system  was  one  "within  which  no 
person  Is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any 
school  because  of  race  or  color.' " 

In  the  fact  of  this  definition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
tinues to  submit  desegregation  plans  which 
violate  this  rule  In  that  such  plans  are  de- 
signed to  effectively  exclude  literally  thou- 
sands of  schoolchildren  from  public  schools 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  race  or  color. 
In  some  Instances  the  Department  of  HEW 
excludes  both  white  and  black  children  from 
public  schools  in  their  neighborhoods  In 
order  to  achieve  racial  balance  and  without 
regard  to  the  will  or  wishes  of  the  parenU 
and  without  regard  to  the  health,  safety, 
morals,  and  general  welfare  of  the  children, 
and  without  regard  to  the  will,  wishes,  and 
authoritative  opinion  of  local  school  author- 
ities and  without  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Court  definition  of  a  unitary  school  system. 

In  addition,  the  Department  willfully  and 
wantonly  redraws  school  district  boundaries 
and  school  attendance  zones  and  recom- 
mends transportation  of  children  long  dis- 
tances from  their  homes  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  race  and  color  of  the  children  In- 
volved. ^  „  „  „ 

Mr.  President,  U.S.  Senators  and  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives elected  by  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know  beforehand  whether  school 
plans  prepared  by  Federal  agents  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  conform  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  evidence  Is  conclu- 
sive that  the  law  is  being  violated. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  Judgment  that  every 
U.S.  Senator  has  a  vlUl  interest  In  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  The  plans,  the  processes, 
and  the  procedures  now  being  applied  In  the 
Southern  States  are  precisely  the  plans,  proc- 
esses, and  procedures  which  will  be  soon 
applied  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 

The  de  facto-de  jure  distinction  is  a  fabri- 
cation of  special  pleaders  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  wlU  not 
hold  up. 

Let  me  assure  Senators  that  arbitrary  and 
unlawful  procedures  If  permitted  to  go  un- 
challenged m  the  South  will  be  the  same 
arbitrary  procedures  applied  In  your  States. 
The  people  of  your  State  will  demand  ex- 
planations and  relief  no  less  than  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  the  South  demand  explana- 
tions and  relief. 


We  ask  only  that  as  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  we  be  Informed  of  the 
plans,  recommendations,  and  modifications 
of  such  which  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Intends  to  ask  Fed- 
eral courts  to  Implement. 

Who  can  reasonably  object  to  such  a  re- 
quest? 


Exhibit  8 
[From  Look  magazine  Sept.  8,  1970] 
Do  Most  Americans  Secretly  Want 

Segregation? 
(By  Senator  Abraham  A.  RiBicorF) 
Last  February  9.  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  I  accused  my 
own  part  of  the  country,  the  North,  of 
"monumental  hyjxjcrisy"  In  Its  treatment  of 
the  black  man.  My  speech  occurred  during 
debate  on  an  amendment  calling  for  a 
uniform  national  policy  on  school  desegre- 
gation. Sen.  John  Stennls  of  Mississippi  spon- 
sored the  amendment.  I  said  I  would  sup- 
port Senator  Stennls. 

In  the  speech,  I  argued  that  what  is  evil  in 
Mississippi  does  not  become  a  virtue  when 
it  is  practiced  in  Connecticut.  We  Northern- 
ers have  been  too  eager  to  point  out  the 
horrors  of  Southern  segregation  originally 
based  on  law  (de  jure) .  while  moving  to  the 
suburbs  and  segregating  our  schools  accord- 
ing to  ovir  housing  patterns  (de  facto). 

Of  course,  Presidents,  senators,  sociolo- 
gists and  boards  of  education  can  debate  the 
relative  evils  of  de  jure  and  de  facto  segrega- 
tion all  they  want.  But  for  the  black  child 
who  Is  forced  to  suffer  segregated  education, 
there  Is  no  diffierence. 

Whether  you  call  it  de  jure  or  de  facto.  It  is 
segregation — pure  and  plain.  For  the  black 
child.  It  means  white  people  don't  think  his 
life  is  as  important  as  a  white  chUd's  or  that 
he  is  good  enough  to  associate  with  their 
children. 

How  the  message  comes,  whether  by  de  jure 
or  de  facto,  is  irrelevant.  What  counts  Is  the 
damage.  That  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It 
often  is  permanent.  Jeopardizing  the  black 
child's  entire  adult  Ufe.  No  legal  phrase  can 
soften  the  blow  or  end  the  pain.  The  phrase 
de  facto  has  only  one  purpose.  It  provides  a 
"respecUble"  screen  behind  which  white 
Americans  can  discriminate  against  black 
children. 

Without  question,  many  Southerners  hoped 
the  Stennls  amendment  would  slow  down 
Integration  In  the  South.  Though  the  states 
that  had  dual  school  systems  are  desegregat- 
ing under  constitutionally  based  Supreme 
Court  orders  that  nobody  can  change,  some 
hard-core  reslsters  are  still  trying  to  clrcxim- 
vent  those  orders  by  such  methods  as  segre- 
gated classrooms  In  "Integrated"  schools  or 
with  private  schools  for  whites.  Clearly, 
any  kind  of  slowdown  in  the  South  Is 
unacceptable. 

But  It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  looking  only  at 
the  motives  of  the  South.  What  about  the 
motives  of  the  rest  of  us?  How  committed 
are  we  to  integration  in  oxir  own  backyards? 
Those  of  us  in  the  North  should  begin 
to  look  honesUy  at  ourselves  and  see  that 
our  contribution  to  Integration  has  been  to 
refine  the  art  of  making  sure  blacks  can 
ride  in  the  front  of  buses  we  never  ride, 
can  live  In  someone  else's  neighborhoods  and 
can  work  In  the  lower  reaches  of  our  orga- 
nizations. 

The  fundamental  problem  Is  the  increase 
In  de  facto  segregation  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South.  As  long  as  this  nation  avoids 
facing  the  issue  of  de  facto  segregratlon 
squarely,  many  wUl  insist  that  such  segre- 
gation is  accidental  and  therefore  not  il- 
legal. This  does  more  than  absolve  the  North 
of  responsibility  for  the  unequal  education 
afforded  black  children  In  their  own  com- 
munities. It  also  is  an  open  InvlUtlon  to 
the  South  to  emulate  the  North. 
In  time,  the  South  can  argue  that  It  has 
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ended  de  jure  segregation  and  replaced  It 
with  the  de  facto  kind.  As  proof,  the  South 
win  soon  be  able  to  say  Its  cities  and 
suburbs  are  Just  like  the  North's — black 
cities,  white  suburbs.  Then  what  *-lll  our 
tolerance  of  de  facto  segreg.itlon  have 
achieved?  I  argued  seven  months  ago  that 
we  needed  a  national  policy  to  end  segre- 
gation in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 
The  needs  seems  even  more  urgent  now. 
If  anything,  recent  actions  by  i,he  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  strengthened 
my  conviction  that  America  Is  heading  down 
the  road  to  apartheid,  a  strict  separation  of 
the  races,  based  on  de  facto  segregation,  and 
that  nobody  who  has  the  power  lo  alter  this 
course  appe.\rs  willing  to  do  so. 

The  Senate  did  pass  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment. But  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee  watered  It  down  to  the  point 
where  It  marked  a  gUnt  step  backward.  For 
the  flrst  time.  Congress  wrote  into  law  the 
distinction  between  de  facto  and  de  jure  and 
singled  out  only  de  jure  for  government  ac- 
tion. 

On  March  24.  President  Nixon  tdd  the 
nation  that  while  de  facto  segregation  was 
"undesirable,"  his  Administration  would  re- 
quire no  steps  to  end  It,  In  either  the  North 
or  the  South. 

Then,  on  May  21,  the  President  intro- 
duced his  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970, 
a  two-year.  $1.5  blinon  package  designed 
to  promote  desegregation.  This  legislation 
provides  financial  assistance  for  de  jure 
school  systems  that  must  desegregate. 

But  the  President's  program  also  builds 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  earlier  desegre- 
gation message  with  regard  to  de  facto  seg- 
regation. It  doesn't  require  anything  of  any- 
one. It  is  purely  voluntary.  If  you  want  to 
desegregate,  fine.  There  will  be  money  avail- 
able to  help  you  over  the  hurdles.  U  you 
don't,  that's  OK.  too.  It's  not  Illegal.  The  de- 
cision is  yours.  The  Federal  Government 
will  stay  neutral. 

In  short,  de  facto  segregation  \a  still  a 
"U.S.  Government  Approved"  product.  The 
President's  program  allows  us  all  to  continue 
to  talk  a  good  game  of  integration  while 
serenely  practicing  segregation.  The  mes- 
sage to  the  South  is  unmistakable:  II  you 
segregate  your  society  as  well  as  your  schools, 
as  we  do  In  the  North,  we  can  all  segregate 
together. 

What  bitter  irony  that  the  model  for  Amer- 
ican apartheid  should  come  from  the  North. 
Most  of  us  always  believed  apartheid  would 
come  excltisively  from  the  South,  whose  leg- 
acy of  slavery  and  legalized  segregation  was 
fundamentally  responsible  for  most  of  the 
racial  tension  In  this  nation.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  If  life  had  been  better  In  the 
South,  the  black  man  would  have  stayed. 
He  would  not  have  embarked  upon  one  of 
the  greatest  and  swiftest  migrations  of  the 
single  people  In  our  history. 

But  the  South,  no  matter  what  happens 
with  this  month's  school-desegregation  drive, 
has  no  monopoly  on  being  brutal  to  the 
black  man.  When  he  moved  North,  our  wel- 
come was  r  ghetto,  an  unemployment  line, 
a  substandard  tenement,  a  poor  school  and 
no  medical  care.  And  all  our  criticism  of  the 
South,  no  matter  bow  Justified,  cannot  ex- 
cuse or  erase  these  facts.  The  North  has  been 
Just  as  successful  In  denying  to  the  black 
man  and  his  family  the  opportunities  we 
insist  upon  for  ourselves  and  our  families 
Only  we  tell  ourselves  It  isn't  our  fault.  The 
institutions  are  responsible.  There  is  nothing 
we  can  do.  It's  a  terrible  "accident,"  a  fact 
all  of  us  may  decry,  but  for  which  few  of 
ua  will  accept  responsibility. 

An  almoet  classic  example  of  this  kind  of 
thinking  occurred  recently  in  Pontiac,  Mich., 
when  the  Board  of  Education  told  a  Federal 
court  that  the  city's  schools  were  segregated' 
because  its  neighborhoods  were  segregated. 
The  Board  agreed  with  the  black  parents  who 
had  brought  suit  that  a  black  child's  segre- 


gated education  was  inferior  and  harmful 
and  that  the  resulting  damage  was  irrepara- 
ble. But  the  Board  argued  that,  since  it  had 
not  created  the  segregation,  it  had  no  re- 
sponsibility to  correct  this  admittedly  harm- 
ful and  devastating  condition. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  Judge,  Damon  J. 
Keith,  ruled  otherwise.  He  found  that  de- 
spite its  frequent  pronouncements  in  sup- 
port of  Integrated  education,  the  Board  had 
used  Its  powers  to  perpetuate  segregation  and 
prevent  integration. 

The  segregation  in  Pontiac  Is  no  accident. 
Nor  is  it  in  many  American  communities. 
Unlike  its  Southern  counterpart.  Northern 
segregation  may  not  be  traceable  to  one 
ofHcial  action.  But  the  thousands  of  in- 
dividual decisions — by  school  boards,  real 
estate  brokers,  businessmen,  politicians,  and 
private  citizens — that  created  de  facto  segre- 
gation were  all  based  on  the  same  objective 
as  the  official  de  jure  action:  to  keep  blacks 
and  whites  separate. 

Furthermore,  a  segregated  education  is 
harmful  to  white  children  as  well.  White 
students  having  no  contact  with  blacks  dur- 
ing their  school  years  receive  a  distorted  view 
of  American  society.  Many  of  them  acknowl- 
edge this  fact  and  complain  about  it. 

How  can  we  reverse  this  trend? 

We  can  begin  by  recognizing  that  we  don't 
have  to  wait  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule 
on  dc  facto  segregation.  The  President  and 
the  Congress  have  all  the  power  they  need. 
The  longer  we  wait,  the  worse  the  problems 
will  be. 

The  Supreme  Court  originally  acted  against 
segregation  In  1954  largely  because  every 
other  political  Institution  refused  to  act.  If 
the  President  and  the  Congress  continue  to 
abdicate  their  constitutional  responsibilities, 
they  will  only  succeed  in  paralyzing  the 
courts,  which  cannot  carry  the  entire  burden 
by  themselves.  Or,  taking  their  cues  from  a 
reluctant  Washington,  courts  may  begin  to 
give  legal  sanction  to  de  facto  segregation. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  focusing  only 
on  Integration  in  our  central  cities  will 
simply  drive  many  of  the  remaining  whites 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  surrounding  suburbs. 

A  recent  opinion  poll  rejxirted  that  most 
Americans  support  integration  and  are  will- 
ing to  send  their  children  to  integrated 
schools.  Substantial  opposition  to  integration 
generally  occurs  when  schools  and  neighbor- 
hoods cease  to  reflect  the  society  at  large. 
But  this  need  not  be  an  Insurmountable 
problem  if  we  view  the  entire  metropolitan 
area — Including  the  suburbs — as  a  whole. 
The  percentage  of  blacks  in  most  of  these 
areas  is  less  than  20  percent.  In  fact.  In  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  in  1969,  blacks 
made  up  only  12  percent  of  the  population. 

Our  goal  then  should  be  a  national  policy 
to  end  seg^regatlon  in  all  our  schools,  no 
matter  what  we  call  that  segregation  or  how 
it  occurred.  We  can't  expect  this  to  happen 
overnight.  But  we  can  require  that  all  school 
districts  In  a  metropolitan  area  formulate 
plans  now  to  end  segregation  in  all  our 
schools  within  ten  years.  Every  area's  plan 
must  provide  for  uniform  progress  each  year, 
with  the  result  being  an  end  to  all  racial 
segregation  in  the  final  year. 

Only  when  we  require  school  Integration 
throughout  our  metropolitan  areas  can  we 
guarantee  sufficient  stability  to  avoid  the 
white  flight  that  has  characterized  large- 
scale  Integration  thus  far.  Variations  should 
be  allowed,  but  only  those  that  occur  within 
the  context  of  obtaining  general  racial 
balance. 

Our  policy,  and  the  methods  of  achieving 
it,  must  be  compulsory,  all-inclusive  and 
based  on  a  timetable.  We  have  had  enough 
halfway  houses  for  human  rights  in  this 
country.  They  don't  work.  Left  to  our  own 
devices,  we  will  behave  Just  as  the  South  did 
for  so  many  years — long  on  deliberations 
and  short  on  speed. 

Many  argue  that  the  suburbs  never  will  go 


along  with  this.  My  answer  is  to  end  all  Fed- 
eral educational  assistance  to  any  Individual 
school  district  that  refuses  to  participate  in 
its  area's  plan.  Federal  assistance  also  should 
be  denied  any  state  that  gives  aid  to  a  school 
district  that  does  not  participate  In  such  a 
plan. 

Those  communities  that  are  hard-pressed 
to  finance  Integration  will  need  whatever  help 
we  can  give  them.  Therefore,  as  the  President 
has  suggested  In  part,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  provide  school  districts  with 
funds  to  cover  the  additional  expenses  In- 
volved In  desegregation.  Cost  is  not  a  valid 
reason  for  the  continued  denial  of  human 
rights. 

Talk  of  Integrating  suburban  schools  often 
results  in  frantic  discussions  about  busing. 
Much  of  this  Issue  is  a  "red  herring."  Mil- 
lions of  American  children  already  are  bused 
to  school.  Suburban  parents  often  Insist  upon 
the  opportunity  for  their  children  to  ride  on 
a  school  bus  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Moreover,  busing  Is  only  one  technique  for 
Integrating  schools.  Many  school  districts 
have  successfully  Integrated  their  schools  by 
redrawing  district  lines,  pairing  neighbor- 
hood schools,  and  locating  new  schools  in 
areas  that  make  integration  easier.  These 
techniques  have  actually  reduced  the  amount 
of  busing  in  some  areas. 

Many  who  object  to  busing  don't  really  ob- 
ject to  the  bus  ride.  Their  concern  Is  the 
school  at  the  end  of  the  ride.  As  long  as  broad 
disparities  exist  In  the  caliber  of  students, 
teachers,  atmosphere  and  equipment  In  our 
schools,  I  can  understand  a  parent's  con- 
cern over  proposals  that  would  take  his  child 
from  a  school  be  knows  to  one  that  Is  un- 
known. 

America  cannot  allow  these  disparities  in 
Its  schools  to  continue.  But  the  solution  Is 
not  continued  opposition  to  Integration.  Nor 
Is  It  a  call  limited  only  to  improving  ghetto 
schools.  Integration  and  the  Improvement  of 
all  schools  must  go  forward  together. 

In  the  long  run,  though,  lasting  school 
Integration  cannot  occur  in  a  segregated  so- 
ciety. It  Is  a  fantasy  to  think  that  Integration 
can  be  achieved  by  letting  black  children 
attend  our  schools  when  we  won't  let  their 
parents  live  in  our  neighborhoods  That  was 
the  basic  point  I  sought  to  make  last  Febru- 
ary. It  Is  of  critical  Importance. 

Some  80  percent  of  all  the  new  Jobs  devel- 
oped in  the  past  20  years  are  In  the  suburbs. 
Blacks  must  have  access  to  those  Jobs  and  to 
homes  near  them.  We  should  encourage  the 
suburbs  to  provide  low-income  housing.  Pri- 
vate Industry  should  hire  more  blacks  and 
refuse  to  move  Into  a  suburb  until  housing 
for  their  low-Income  workers  is  provided.  The 
Federal  Government  should  refuse  to  locate 
its  facilities  or  allow  Its  contractors  to  locate 
In  areas  that  do  not  provide  low-income 
housing. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Government 
must  recognize  the  severe  financial  problems 
confronting  suburban  commiuiities  through- 
out the  country.  We  therefore  should  supply 
additional  funds  to  those  suburbs  that  pro- 
vide housing,  employment  and  education  for 
blacks  In  order  to  cover  the  additional  ex- 
penses they  have  as  a  result  of  these  ac- 
tivities. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  tall  order,  one  that 
causes  many  supporters  of  Integration  to  des- 
pair of  the  likelihood  that  we  ever  will  take 
these  steps.  Some  liberals  even  oppose  a  uni- 
form national  policy  on  desegregation  on  the 
grounds  that  spreading  the  skimpy  Federal 
resources  for  implementing  desegregation 
across  the  country  will  totally  destroy  their 
usefulness;  that  de  facto  segregation  Is  a 
complex  process  against  which  we  must  move 
very  carefully  and  slowly;  and  that  moving 
In  the  North  will  generate  such  opposition 
that  progress  will  stop  everywhere. 

But  to  me,  these  arguments  are  unper- 
suaslve  as  they  were  last  February.  The 
Congress  has  said  it  would  provide  the  men 
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and  the  money  to  implement  desegregation 
on  a  national  scale.  Tripling  Federal  school- 
desegregation-enforcement  activities  would 
cost  only  $10  million  more  a  year.  This  coun- 
try presently  spends  less  than  $5  million  a 
year  In  this  area. 

The  "go  slow"  argument  Is  based  on  the 
same  reasoning  that  sent  many  Northern  lib- 
erals Into  hysterics  when  It  came  from  south 
of  the  Mason-Dlxon  line.  Except  we  don't 
even  have  a  policy  of  "go  slow"  In  the  North. 
We  have  a  policy  of  "no  go." 

On  the  third  point,  that  moving  In  the 
North  would  create  enormous  opposition.  I 
have  always  assumed  that  we  sought  integra- 
tion—and still  seek  it — not  because  we  think 
It  is  popular  but  because  we  prize  certain 
basic  human  rights.  Nobody  ever  argued  that 
Integration  was  popular.  But  that  doesn't 
Justify  a  double  standard  for  black  children 
that  says  what's  bad  for  you  in  the  South 
is  good  for  you  In  the  North. 

There  is  another  question  that  we  ought 
to  settle  once  and  for  all:  Why  should  we 
flght  for  Integration  when  many  blacks 
themselves  call  for  separatism? 

It  Is  true  that  some  blacks  don't  want  Inte- 
gfration.  This  is  an  understandable  paradox. 
White  tokenism  In  both  the  North  and  South 
has  made  these  blacks  frustrated,  bitter  and 
angry.  They  want  only  to  be  left  alone. 

But  It's  a  curious  kind  of  morality  that 
drives  blacks  to  such  despair  over  the  possi- 
bilities of  achieving  integration  and  then 
uses  this  despair  to  Justify  doing — or  not  do- 
ing— what  we  have  always  done  or  not  done. 

The  most  Important  fact  Is  this:  Most 
blacks  still  want  integration.  They  cling  to 
the  same  hopes  and  goals  America  has  held 
out  to  every  other  group.  Denying  them  their 
rightful  opportunity  because  a  minority  of 
blacks  has  become  Impatient,  and  with  good 
reason.  Is  a  shabby  betrayal  of  the  Ideals  this 
country  is  supposed  to  represent. 

Making  integration  a  national  goal  should 
not  make  it  an  impossible  goal.  I  fervently 
hope  that  our  commitment  to  Integration  Is 
not  so  fragile  that  we  shall  discard  it  when 
we  are  asked  to  meet  it.  There  are  more  con- 
structive things  for  us  to  do  than  write 
obituaries  for  the  cause  of  human  rights  In 
America. 

ExHiarr  9 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  29,  1970) 
Desegregation:  WArriNO  on  the  Court 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  Supreme  Court 
could  have  done  otherwise  than  refuse — as  it 
did  this  week — to  set  aside  school  desegre- 
gation orders  affecting  Charlotte,  N.C,  and 
three  other  Southern  cities.  Or  perhaps  It  Is 
more  accurate  to  say  that  It  Is  hard  to 
Imagine  the  confusion  that  would  have  fol- 
lowed. The  court  had  earlier  agreed  to  hear 
the  Charlotte  case  and  will  do  so  this  fall. 
It  will  ^e  an  Important  case,  since  It  will 
mark  the  flrst  time  the  high  Court  has 
waded  into  the  growing  controversy  over  the 
meaning  of  desegregation  in  the  context  of 
the  large  urban  centers  of  the  South.  U.S. 
District  Judge  James  B.  McMillan  has  or- 
dered the  schools  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklen- 
burg County  to  do  away  with  all  black 
schools,  to  reproduce  the  district's  70-80 
percent  proportion  of  white  to  black  school- 
children In  It  individual  schools,  and  to  do  so 
by  means  of  busing  an  additional  13,000 
children  to  school.  There  has  been  a  complex 
history  to  this  case,  but — pending  the  Su- 
preme Court's  hearing  and  decision — Judge 
McMillan's  order  is  in  force.  And  since  school 
is  about  to  reopen  not  Just  In  Charlotte  but 
in  cities  across  the  South  imder  any  number 
of  conflicting  lower  court  orders,  the  setting 
aside  of  the  Charlotte  order  could  only  have 
produced  disruptive  last  minute  attempts  to 
reverse  course  in  district  after  district. 

The  Southern  (and  to  some  extent  North- 
em)  landscape  Is  strewn  with  these  contro- 
versial, semi -settled,  and  often  contradictory 
court  orders,  and  that  is  why  the  Charlotte- 


Mecklenbtirg  hearing  by  the  Supreme  Court 
could  prove  so  Important.  Though  a  big  city 
Is  involved,  the  Issue  here  Is  not  one  of  de 
facto  versus  de  Jure  segregation.  Rather  the 
lower  courts  have  concluded  that  Charlotte's 
schools  are  racially  segregated  as  a  conse- 
quence of  raclaly  segregated  housing  patterns 
for  which  the  state  has  Its  degree  of  respon- 
sibility. What  is  at  issue  is  not  this  fact  so 
much  as  the  remedy  that  can  be  oii^ered 
under  law— which  Is  to  say,  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  the  Supreme  Court's 
1954  and  subsequent  decisions,  and  the  civil 
rights  statutes  on  the  books.  The  Charlotte- 
Mecklenberg  school  board  has  claimed  that 
It  Is  not  within  the  realm  of  physical  or 
economic  practicality  to  reproduce  the  racial 
pattern  Judge  McMillan  has  In  mind,  and 
last  May  the  Fourth  Circuit  described  Judge 
McMillan's  order  as  unreasonable.  There  is 
clearly,  then,  a  considerable  body  of  legal 
opinion  which  holds  that  the  creation  af  a 
unitary  school  system  does  not  require  the 
uniform  creation  of  racially  Integrated 
schools  or  presuppose  the  dissolution  of  every 
all-black  school  In  a  district.  Unless  it  should 
rule  very  narrowly,  that  Is  the  question  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  likely  to  reach  In  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg case. 

Whatever  its  ruling,  of  course,  there  Is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  litigation  on  this 
question  will  go  on.  But  you  need  only  look 
at  the  state  of  perplexity  In  which  the  South 
now  finds  Itself — the  resignation  of  the 
Jackson,  Miss.,  school  superintendent  yester- 
day Is  a  case  in  point — to  realize  how  sorely 
some  guidance  is  needed  from  the  high  Court 
In  the  matter.  For  years — until  last  October's 
nonsense  decision.  In  fact — the  Court  was 
waiting  on  the  South.  Now,  In  another  sense, 
It  is  the  other  way  around. 

Exhibit   10 
The  Fight  To  Return  Pttblic  Schools  to 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  CONTROL 

As  your  United  States  Senator,  I  have  con- 
tinually fought  to  return  the  control  of  the 
public  schools  of  Alabtima  and  the  South  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  to  resist 
federal  domination  and  control. 

These  goals  have  been  sought  through : 

1.  Support  of  positive  legUlation  such  as 
that  providing  for  Freedom  of  Choice,  Neigh- 
borhood Schools,  and  by  Constitutional 
amendment  returning  schools  to  state  and 
local  governments;  and  by  support  of  such 
measures  as  the  Stennls  Amendment  and  the 
Whltten  Amendments. 

2.  Dozens  of  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor 
pointing  out  views  of  people  of  Alabama  on 
school  problems. 

3.  Doeens  of  meetings  with  Alabama  par- 
ents groups  and  school  officials. 

4.  Intercession  with  and  protest  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  HEW  and  Justice  Department 
officials  regarding  forced  Immediate  desegre- 
gation. 

5.  Opposition  to  all  legislation  discrimi- 
nating against  Alabama  and  the  South. 

6.  Support  of  all  legislation  that  would 
help  provide  a  good  education  to  all  citizens. 

Listed  below  In  chronological  order  Is  a 
brief  r^sum6  to  date  of  some  of  these  actions 
to  which  I  have  referred : 

Congressional  Record  Dated:        

February  24,  1969.— A  letter  to  HEW  Sec- 
retary Robert  H.  Finch  requesting  informa- 
tion on  the  total  number  of  school  children 
deprived  of  funds  and  services  under  orders 
of  the  Department  of  HEW,  and  the  total 
dollar  value  of  lunches,  services,  and  other 
benefits  withheld  from  school  chUdren  in 
the  South.  This  letter  expressed  my  concern 
over  the  actions  of  HEW  that  were  depriving 
school  children  of  funds  and  services  pro- 
vided by  taxpayers'  dollars. 

March  17,  1969. — Introduction  of  proposed 
Constitutional  amendment  to  return  control 
of  local  schools  to  the  states  and  to  the  peo- 
ple— Senate  speech  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 


March  24,  1969. — Remarks  on  Insertion  of 
an  editorial  from  the  Dothan  Eagle  critical 
of  the  President's  nomination  of  liberal  New 
York  school  Superintendent,  Dr.  James  E. 
Allen.  Jr.,  known  as  "Mr.  Busing."  as  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

May  1,  1969. — Co-sponsored  with  Senator 
Dirksen  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  Investigate  the  impairment 
of  the  Internal  security  of  the  U.S.  arising 
from  disorders  at  educational  Institutions. 

May  5,  1969. — Senate  speech  In  opposition 
to  the  confirmation  of  Dr.  James  E.  Allen, 
Jr.,  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW. 

June  17,  1969. — Senate  speech  critical  of 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  which  approved 
"racial  balance"  In  the  assignment  of  teach- 
ers as  a  requirement  of  the  UJ3.  Constitu- 
tion.   

July  14,  1969. — ^Telegram  to  HEW  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Finch  condemning  disregard  by 
his  Department  of  provisions  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  violation  of  an  act  of 
Congress  which  denied  the  Department  power 
to  spend  Federal  funds  to  compel  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  to  achieve  racial  balance  in 
public  schools. 

July  14, 1969. — ^Telegram  addressed  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  pointing  out  contradictions  be- 
tween his  campaign  statements  relating  to 
desegregation  of  public  schools  and  the  ac- 
tions of  his  Administration  in  conflict  with 
laws  of  Congress  and  with  his  statements  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Office  of  President. 

July  25,  1969. — Attended  meeting  at  the 
White  House  along  with  other  members  of 
the  Alabama  Congressional  Delegation  for 
conference  with  Secretary  Pinch  and  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  to  protest  unfair  and 
unreasonable  public  school  policies  promoted 
by  the  Administration  in  Alabama. 

July  27,  1969. — Senate  speecb  attacking 
Department  of  HEW  actions  and  school  plans 
in  Alabama. 

August  4,  1969. — Participated  In  Senate  de- 
bate In  support  of  the  "Whitten  Amend- 
ment" to  deny  use  of  public  funds  by  the 
Department  of  HEW  for  compulsory  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the  schools. 

September  3,  1969. — Introduction  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  HEW  Ap- 
propriations Bill  which  amendment  declared 
"Freedom  of  Choice"  as  a  public  policy  es- 
tablished by  Congress — Senate  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

September  16,  1969. — Remarks  n  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  Congresaional  Record  at  a  na- 
tionally syndicated  column  by  James  Kil- 
patrlck,  entitled  "Let's  Stop  Kicking  the 
South  Around." 

September  16,  1969. — Remarks  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  Insertion  in  the  Congressiojial  Rec- 
ord of  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  which  stated  In  part,  "Public 
ofllclals  no  doubt  can  be  whipped  Into  line. 
But  whether  the  same  will  prove  true  of 
large  nximbers  of  parents  is,  we  think,  doubt- 
ful to  say  the  least." 

September  22,  1969. — Remarks  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  insertion  in -the  Congressional  Record 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser entitled  "With  Malice  and  Misin- 
formation," criticizing  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  report  on  desegregation  in  the 
South. 

September  26.  1969. — Sent  a  deUlled  letter 
to  HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch  coti- 
demnlng  the  application  by  his  Department 
of  dual  standards  in  the  Interpretation  and 
administration  of  the  laws  of  Congress.  Un- 
der dual  standards  in  the  Department  treated 
racial  imbalance  in  public  schools  of  the 
South  as  unconstitutional  while  even  great- 
er racial  Imbalance  In  schools  outside  the 
South  was  considered  of  no  concern  to  the 
Department  of  HEW. 

September  29.  1969. — Senate  speech  con- 
demning dual  standards  as  applied  to  south- 
em  schools.  The  speech  U  documented  with 
correspondence  from  me  directed  to  Presi- 
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dent   Nixon   and   HEW   Secretary   Robert   H. 
Pinch,  demanding  compliance  with  the  laws  , 
of  Congress  which  prohibits  the  use  of  HEW 
funds  for  compulsory  busing  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance  in  public  schools. 

September  30.  1969— Remarks  on  Inaertlon 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  a  letter  from 
a  concerned  parent  in  Montgomery.  Alabama. 
This  letter  was  an  eloquent  appeal  for  com- 
mon sense  approaches  and  simple  Justice  for 
school  children  in  the  desegregation  process. 
Octobex  14,  1969. — Senate  speech  condemn- 
ing the  almost  unbelievable  chaos  and  ruin 
of  the  pubUc  schools  of  Choctaw  County. 
Alabama  under  a  fantastic  desegregation 
plan  prepared  by  a  hired  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  and  submitted  as  the 
plan  of  an  "education  expert"  on  the  basis  of 
a  one  day  visit  to  Choctaw  County,  Alabama. 

October  16,  1969. — Participated  In  Senate 
debate  In  support  of  the  "Fair  Play"  Stennls 
Amendment  demanding  an  end  to  dual 
standaixls  and  discrimination  against  the 
South  in  applying  desegregation  plans 
throughout  the  nation. 

October  30.  1969. — Speech  In  the  Senate 
criticizing  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  "Instant 
Integration"  decision  In  the  Mississippi 
school  cases. 

November  5.  1969. — Oo-sponsored  with 
North  Carolina  Senator  Sam  Er\ln  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  add- 
ing a  new  title,  which  restore*  to  local  school 
boards  their  constitutional  power  to  admin- 
ister the  public  schools  committed  to  their 
charge. 

December  2,  1969.— Remarks  In  the  Senate 
on  insertion  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
an  article  published  In  the  official  publica- 
tion of  Mobile  Jaycees  entitled  "A  Jaycee 
Speaks  Out  en  Federal  Interference  In  Pub- 
lic Education." 

December  17,  1969. — Senate  debate  on  my 
"Freedom  of  Choice"  Amendment.  The 
Amendment  was  attached  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Bill  for  the  Department  of  HEW  and 
declared,  among  other  things,  that  the  free- 
dom of  parents  to  choose  the  school  to  which 
they  shall  send  their  children  Is  an  invio- 
late right,  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  which  Is  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

January  26,  1970. — Jointly  ^>onsored  with 
Mississippi  Senator  James  Eastland  a  bill  to 
compensate  local  school  boards  for  cost  of 
schools  ordered  closed  or  abandoned  as  a 
result  of  coercive  actions  of  Federal  Courts 
and  agencies — In  a  Senate  speech  in  support 
of  this  bill  It  Is  pointed  out  that  schools 
valued  in  excess  of  $100  million  have  been 
closed  In  Alabama  alone. 

January  26,  1970. — Jointly  sponsored  with 
Senator  Eastland  a  bill  to  preserve  the  tax 
exempt  status  of.  and  the  deductibility  of 
contributions  to  private  schools. 

January  26.  1970. — Senate  speech  and  de- 
bate criticizing  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  mis- 
use of  equity  powers  in  desegregation  cases. 

January  27,  1970. — Co-sponsored  Missis- 
sippi Senator  John  Stennls'  "Fair  Play" 
Amendment  requiring  the  Department  of 
HEW  to  deal  uniformly  in  all  regions  of  the 
tT.S.  with  respect  to  desegregation  of  public 
schools. 

January  30,  1970. — Co-sponsored  with  Sen- 
ator Elrvln  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  permit  "Freedom  of  Choice" 
in  student  assignments. 

February  2,  1970. — Co-sponsored  with  Sen- 
ator Ervln  an  amendment  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  prohibit  the  Department  of 
HEW  from  withholding  or  threatening  to 
withhold  federal  financial  assistance  to  pub- 
lic schools  operating  under  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  choice. 

February  2,  1970. — Co-sponsored  with  Sen- 
ator Ervln  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  busing  pupils  to  alter  the  racial 
composition  of  schools. 

February  2,  1970. — Co-sponsored  with  Sen- 
ator Ervln  an  amendment  to  permit  local 
school  boards  to  bring  civil  actions  against 


agents  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  for  violating 
certain  laws  relating  to  operation,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  local  public  schools. 

February  2,  1970. — Co-sponsored  with  Sen- 
ator Ervln  an  amendment  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  deny  Federal  Courts  Jurisdic- 
tion and  power  to  make  changes  in  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body  of  any  pub- 
lic school. 

February  3,  1970. — Co-sponsored  with  Sen- 
ator Stennls  an  amendment  to  permit  as- 
signment of  children  to  public  schools  In 
the  manner  requested  or  authorized  by  their 
parents  or  guardian. 

February  8.  1970.— Participated  in  a  Con- 
cerned Parents  rally  of  some  15,000  parents  in 
Birmingham.  Governor  Wallace,  Represent- 
ative John  Rarick  of  Louisiana,  Representa- 
tive Bill  Nichols,  and  RepresenUtlve  Walter 
Flowers  of  Alabama  and  I  spoke  and  pledged 
our  full  support  In  an  effort  to  obtain  equal 
treatment  and  simple  Justice  for  the  public 
school  children  of  Alabama  and  the  South. 

February  9,  1970. — Senate  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  above  amendments. 

February  9,  1970. — Senate  speech  pledging 
full  support  of  principles  announced  by 
Southern  Governors  at  a  Mobile,  Alabama 
meeting  held  to  plan  cooperative  efforts  in 
resisting  ruinous  public  school  policies  en- 
forced by  Federal  Courte  and  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. 

February  10,  1970. — Participation  In  Sen- 
ate debate  in  support  of  Freedom  of  Choice 
Amendment. 

February  16,  1970. — Co-sponsored  with 
Senator  Ervln  a  bill  denying  power  to  any 
Court,  Department,  agency,  officer  or  em- 
ployer of  the  United  States  to  refuse  any 
child  the  right  to  attend  the  public  school 
nearest  his  home. 

February  16,  1970. — Co-sponsored  with 
Senator  Ervln  an  amendment  to  prohibit 
transportation  of  school  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  schools. 

February  16.  1970. — Co-sponsored  with 
Senator  Ervln  an  Amendment  to  prohibit 
compulsory  assignment  of  school  teachers  to 
schools  other  than  the  school  In  which  any 
such  teacher  contracts  to  serve. 

February  17,  1970. — Participation  in  Sen- 
ate detwte  on  Stennls  Amendment. 

February  17.  1970. — Participation  in  Sen- 
ate debate  in  opposition  to  the  "Scott 
Amendment"  to  perpetuate  dual  constitu- 
tional standards  for  desegregation  on  a  sec- 
tional basis. 

February  18,  1970.— Participation  In  Senat« 
debate  in  support  of  the  Stennls  and  E^ln 
Amendments. 

February  19,  1970. — Remarks  In  the  Senate 
on  Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
a  letter  from  a  concerned  mother  published 
In  the  Alabama  Farmer  and  entitled  "God 
Help  Our  Court-Conducted  Schools." 

February  19,  1970. — Senate  speech  severely 
criticizing  the  role  of  Federal  Courts  in  ex- 
ercising control  of  local  public  schools. 

February  25,  1970.— Remarks  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  Insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  a  letter  from  a  concerned  parent  from 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

February  28.  1970;— Participation  In  Sen- 
ate debate  in  opposition  to  the  "Scott 
Amendment"  to  destroy  freedom  of  choice. 

February  28,  1970.— Participation  in  Sen- 
ate debate  In  opposition  to  the  "Mathlas 
Amendment"  which  would  destroy  freedom 
of  choice.  y 

March  13,  1970. — Remarks  in  the  Senate 
on  Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
an  editorial  written  by  Father  Daniel  Lyons 
published  in  the  Twin  Circle,  entitled  "The 
Big  Yellow  School  Bus." 

March  18,  1970. — Senate  speech  pointing 
out  new  efforts  by  the  Department  of  HEW 
to  control  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  Junior  colleges  In  Alabama,  and  my  op- 
position to  these  policies. 

March  24,  1970. — Participation  in  Senate 
debate  in  support  of  the  Stennls  Amend- 
ment. 


March  25,  1970.— Participation  In  Senate 
debate  in  support  of  the  Stennls  Amend- 
ment. 

April  1,  1970. — Senate  speech  and  debate 
In  support  of  the  Stennls  Amendment. 

April  8,  1970. — Co-sponsored  a  proposed 
Constitutional  amendment  to  permit  volun- 
tary prayers  or  meditation  In  public  schools 
and  other  public  buildings. 

April  30,  1970. — Remarks  In  the  Senate  on 
Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  a 
letter  from  Hon.  VlrgU  Nolan  Price,  Super- 
intendent of  Tallapoosa  County  schools,  re- 
lating to  tl  million  worth  of  school  buildings 
closed  and  abandoned  In  the  county  pur- 
suant to  Federal  Court  orders. 

May  4,  1970. — Conference  held  In  Wash- 
ington with  superintendents  of  public  school 
systems  of  Autauga  County,  and  Ozark, 
Huntsvllle  and  Enterprise  on  Important  edu- 
cation problems. 

May  7,  1970. — Remarks  in  the  Senate  on 
Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  a 
Readers  Digest  article  entitled,  "Our  Trou- 
bled Schools." 

June  4.  1970.  Remarks  on  Insertion  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  an  editorial  from 
Camilla,  Georgia  entitled  "More  Money  Not 
Complete  Answer." 

June  15,  1970. — Remarks  In  the  Senate  on 
announcement  of  resignation  of  Dr.  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.  including  insertion  in  the  Record 
of  my  original  reasons  for  opposing  the  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  James  E.  Allen  as  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  HEW. 

June  24,  1970. — Participation  in  debate  on 
the  HEW  Appropriations  Bill  in  support  of 
the  Stennis  Amendment. 

June  25.  1970. — Participation  In  Senate 
debate  in  support  of  the  Stennls  Amend- 
ment. 

July  14.  1970. — Remarks  In  the  Senate  on 
Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  a 
David  Lawrence  coliman  relating  to  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  private  schools  In 
the  South. 

July  15,  1970. — Remarks  In  the  Senate  on 
Insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
legal  brief  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  support  of  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  private  segregated  schools  and  the  deduct- 
ibility of  contributions  made  to  such  schools. 
This  brief  was  filed  prior  to  the  reversal 
of  policy  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

July  16,  1970. — Remarks  in  the  Senate  on 
Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  a 
letter  from  Hon.  J.  C.  Davis,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Chickasaw,  Alabama  and  article 
written  by  Dixie  Wright  and  published  in 
the  Mobile,  Alabama  Press  Register.  Both 
the  letter  and  the  article  deal  with  recent 
Federal  Court  school  plan  imposed  on 
Mobile  County  schools. 

July  23,  1970. — Remarks  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  an  editorial  published  in  the  Montgomery 
Alabama  Advertiser-Journal  relating  to  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  private  schools.  In  these 
remarks  I  give  required  notice  to  the  Senate 
that  when  an  appropriate  revenue  measure 
comes,  before  the  Senate  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  will  offer  amendments  au- 
thorizing the  continuation  of  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  all  private  schools  and  the  con- 
Unued  deductibility  of  contributions  to  such 
schools. 

July  28.  1970. — Senate  speech  in  support 
of  the  Senate-House  Conference  Report 
which  upheld  provisions  of  the  Whitten 
Amendment  as  enacted  originally  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

August  3,  1970. — Participation  in  Senate 
debate  on  a  bill  to  clarify  and  help  resolve 
conflicts  In  decisions  of  various  U.S.  Federal 
District  Courts  and  UJS.  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeal  as  they  relate  to  provisions  of  the 
Whitten  Amendment  and  to  uniform  appli- 
cation of  desegregation  standards  through- 
out the  nation. 

August  4.  1970. — Senate  speech  relating  to 
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visit  of  Senator  Mondale  to  Alabama  In  ap- 
parent conflict  with  duties  assigned  to  his 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity. The  Committee  was  authorized 
by  Congress  to  study  the  problem  of  de- 
segregating schools  outside  of  the  South. 
Instead,  Senator  Mondale  conducted  one-day 
whirlwind  surveys  In  PrattvlUe,  Alabama; 
Homer,  Louisiana;  and  Uvalde,  Texas.  Sen- 
ator Mondale's  conclusions  based  on  bis 
supposed  Investigation  Is  commented  on  and 
illustrated  with  editorial  opinion  from  Ala- 
bama newspapers. 

August  6,  1970. — Conference  with  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Jerris  Leonard  at  U.S. 
Justice  Department  concerning  chaotic 
school  conditions  in  Alabama. 

Exhibit  11 

[From  the  Concbessional  Record, 

Oct.  14, 1969) 

HEW  Thkeatens  Destbttction  o*"  Choctaw 

CoTTNTT,  Ala.,  School  System 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  the  public  school 
system  in  Choctaw  County,  Ala.,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility for  educating  close  to  6000  chil- 
dren and  it  is  threatened  with  destruction. 
This  tragic  situation  Is  one  wholly  contrived 
by  Federal  Courts  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfsre. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  an 
interest  In  and  a  responsibility  In  this  mat- 
ter because  many  of  the  unbelievably  wierd 
things  which  have  taken  place  in  Choctaw 
County  are  supposedly  authorized  by  leglsla- 
tldn  enacted  by  Congress  and  are  being  fi- 
nanced from  funds  provided  by  Congress.  Let 
me  briefly  sUte  the  background. 

Mr.  President,  most  Federal  courts  in  the 
south  have  washed  their  hands  of  responsi- 
bility for  destructive  effects  of  their  racial 
edicts  and  decrees  relating  to  public  school 
education  in  the  Southern  States.  This  wash- 
ing of  hands  Is  typified  in  the  language  used 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Judi- 
cial Circuit  in  absolving  the  court  of  blame 
for  consequences : 

"The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  vrith  its  staff  of  trained  educa- 
tional experts  with  their  day  to  day  experi- 
ence with  thousands  of  school  systems  is 
far  better  qualified  to  deal  with  such  opera- 
tional and  administrative  problems  than  the 
court  presided  over  by  Judges  who  do  not 
have  sufficient  competence — they  are  not  ed- 
ucators or  school  administrators — to  know 
the  right  questions  much  less  the  right 
answers." 

This  is  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Judicial  Circuit — the  covart  that  has 
passed  on  many  of  these  questions  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  courts  now  request 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  aocept  reeponslbillty  for  work- 
ing out  plans  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance 
In  particular  school  Jurisdictions  which  are 
already  desegregated  but  which  fall  to  pro- 
duce the  racial  b«Jance  demanded  by  Federal 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  this  procedure  might  appear 
at  first  glance  to  be  reasonable  and  one  sug- 
gested by  consideration  of  the  education  of 
the  children  Involved.  However,  experience 
demonstrates  that  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who  un- 
dertake this  role  for  Federal  courts  are 
neither  education  experts  nor  are  they  ex- 
perienced in  planning  sound  education  pro- 
grams. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  baa  been  made 
abundantly  clear  by  now  that  these  people 
are  concerned  only  with  devising  plans  to 
achieve  racial  balance  In  the  schools. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  these  so-called  ex- 
perts was  sent  by  HEW  Into  Choctaw  County. 
Ala.,  to  prepare  a  plan  on  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral district  court.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
procedures  used  by  the  HEW  experts  and 
examine  the  plan  to  see  it  It  can  be  Jvistlfled 
In  terms  of  education  standards  or  criteria. 


This  expert  spent  all  of  one  single  day 
riding  over  the  county  viewing  schoolbulld- 
Ings  and  collecting  enrollment  figures  for 
the  prior  tchool  year.  None  of  his  valuable 
time  was  spent  In  consultation  with  any 
member  of  the  local  board  of  education.  No 
time  was  wasted  with  such  mundane  things 
as  Inquiring  about  the  sources  of  school 
revenue  and  school  budgets  or  determining 
whether  or  not  funds  were  available  to  the 
local  board  to  Implement  any  sort  of  plan. 
Transportation  facilities  were  not  inspected 
or  even  considered.  Neither  parents,  pupils, 
nor  teachers  were  consulted  or  even  inter- 
velwed.  No  thought  or  effort  was  given  to 
determining  whether  or  not  the  public  might 
support  the  plan. 

The  plan  was  presented  to  the  Federal 
district  coxxTt  as  one  prepared  by  an  edu- 
cation expert  paid  for  and  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  It  was  panned  off  on  the  public 
as  the  work  of  an  education  expert  and  one 
that  presented  a  sound  plan  from  the  stand- 
point of  educational  considerations.  In  doing 
so,  the  people  were  deceived,  and  it  is  my 
Judgment  they  were  defrauded.  In  support 
of  this  Judgment,  I  submit  the  following 
facts  for  consideration  by  the  Senate  and 
the  public. 

First  of  all  a  question  concerning  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  expert  must  be  disposed  of. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  his  education 
might  have  been  deficient  in  geography  If 
nothing  else  because  in  the  plan  presented 
to  the  court  he  referred  to  Choctaw  County, 
Ala.,  as  being  a  Louisiana  parish  and  to  a 
Louisiana  university  as  the  source  of  assist- 
ance to  local  boards  of  education  in  Imple- 
menting the  plan.  At  another  place  in  the 
plan,  Choctaw  County,  Ala.,  is  referred  to  as 
being  located  In  Mississippi.  Of  course,  this 
Is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  a  deficiency 
in  the  expert's  knowldege  of  geography,  it 
could  be  evidence  of  a  disorientation  as  to 
time  and  place.  This  last  conclusion  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  substantial  amount  of  additional 
evidence  throughout  the  plan. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  been  assured 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  this  pertlculsir  expert  Is  not 
deficient  In  his  knowledge  of  geography  and 
that  he  is  in  touch  with  reality.  If  we  ac- 
cept these  assurances,  there  Is  but  one  re- 
maining conclusion  assessable  from  the  facts. 
That  Is  that  the  plan  presented  by  this 
expert  as  being  one  designed  to  meet  the 
local  education  requirements  of  the  school- 
children of  Choctaw  County.  Ala.,  was  not 
that  at  all  but  rather  a  plan  drawn  up  by 
somebody  for  Louisiana  and  MiHBtwdppl 
schools  and  panned  off  on  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  and  the  public  In  Alabcuna  as  the 
result  of  an  In  depth  study  of  local  condi- 
tions by  an  education  expert. 

I  think  this  last  explanation  to  be  most 
likely.  It  demonstrates  conclusively  that  the 
plan  was  not  designed  on  the  basis  of  edu- 
cation considerations  in  Choctaw  County, 
Ala.,  but  only  as  a  sham  to  meet  the  single 
racial  balance  criteria. 

This  is  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize. 
The  so-called  plans  submitted  by  so-oalled 
education  experts  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  Alabama 
and  in  the  South  are  not  even  remotely  con- 
cerned with  improving  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  anyone  but  have  the  sole  objec- 
tive of  overcoming  racial  Imbalance  in  the 
public  schools.  Yet.  Mr.  President.  Federal 
statutes  forbid  such  activities  by  the  De- 
partment. Even  a  disoriented  education  ex- 
pert In  the  Departznent  of  Health.  Eduoatloa. 
and  Welfare  can  understand  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  which  states  that  the 
Department  shall  not  qMnd  funds  ^iproprl- 
ated  to  It  by  Congress  for  the  puzpoee  of 
seeking  to  overcome  radal  Imbalance  In 
schoolB. 

Mr.  President,  U  the  Department  were 
merely  violating  the  law,  a  remedy  would  be 


readily  available.  But  the  Department  Is  do- 
ing more  than  that.  It  Is  also  rejecting  edu- 
cation standards  in  formulating  plans  it  sub- 
miu  to  Federal  courts  and  because  of  that 
the  Etepartment  U  systematically  destroying 
public  school  education  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  demonstrate  Just  how 
completely  these  dlsorlentea  education  ex- 
perts disregard  sound  education  criteria  in 
formulaUon  of  plans  to  be  enforced  by  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Two  high  schools  In  Choctaw  County,  Ala., 
are — or  were — accredited  by  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges. 
The  assoclaUon  is  the  highest  accreditation 
agency  In  the  South.  Four  additional  high 
schools  In  the  county  were  accredited  by  the 
State  of  Alabama.  One  s<diool  was  not  accred- 
ited by  either  of  these  agencies. 

Now.  the  expert  submitted  his  plan,  sup- 
posedly the  result  of  an  In  depth  study  and 
evaluation,  and  proposed  abandonment  ol 
the  two  high  schools  enjoying  the  highest  ac- 
creditation and  recommended  to  the  court 
that  the  one  school  with  no  accreditation 
should  be  retained.  Such  idiocy  can  be  un- 
derstood only  when  it  is  realized  that  these 
people  are  not  concerned  about  educating  the 
children  but  only  with  plans  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  type  of  plan  which 
no  Senator  would  tolerate  In  his  own  State. 
It  Is  the  type  of  plan  which  no  Federal  Judge 
and  no  education  expert  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  rec- 
ommend for  a  school  system  for  their  own 
ohUdren.  This  Is  the  type  of  plan  which  the 
V3.  Attorney  General  sends  so-called  civil 
rights  lawyers  Into  Federal  courts  to  defend 
as  educationally  sound  and  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  the  children  of  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

This  is  the  type  of  plan  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  brags 
about  as  representing  "the  services  of  pro- 
fessional educators  at  the  Office  of  Education 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare."  And  this  is  the  disgraceful  sham  of 
a  plan  which  is  being  Imposed  upon  the 
schoolchildren  throughout  the  Southern 
States.  The  injustice  and  stupidity  of  it 
makes  the  blood  boll. 

Mr.  President,  that  U  not  all.  The  evi- 
dence of  wUlful,  reckless,  and  wanton  dis- 
regard for  the  education  and  welfare  of  chil- 
dren in  the  South  continues  to  unfold  In  one 
sorry  episode  after  another.  These  demented 
experts  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  come  up  with  plana 
which  are  physicaUy  impossible  of  Imple- 
mentetlon.  How  are  school  boards  supposed 
to  bus  pupils  all  over  the  county  without 
school  buses?  How  are  they  to  buy  school 
buses  without  the  money  to  pay  iar  them? 
How  are  they  to  borrow  money  without  au- 
thority to  borrow  it?  Who  is  going  to  lend 
a  school  board  money  when  anyone  can  see 
that  the  board  Is  being  driven  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin?  Where  is  a  school  board  to  get  the 
money  to  tear  down  and  rebuild  and  con- 
vert schools  as  recommended  by  HEW  In- 
competents posing  as  education  experts? 

The  truth  is  that  these  helpless  school 
systems  are  dealing  with  people  who  do  not 
care  enough  about  education  or  the  welfare 
of  the  children  involved  to  consult  with  lo- 
cal school  officials,  ot  even  Inquire  about 
the  financial  resources  of  the  county.  They 
slap  down  a  fantastic  plan  as  a  temporary 
expedient  without  a  second  thought  about 
the  future  of  public  education  in  the  areas. 

Consider  this.  To  Implement  the  plan 
submitted  for  Choctaw  County.  Ala.,  would 
unconditionally  bankrupt  the  school  sys- 
tem. Let  me  show  why  this  Is  so. 

In  Alabama,  the  major  portion  of  the 
public  school  funds  for  rural  schools  comes 
from  the  State.  State  funds  are  allocated 
under  an  equalization  formula  which  takes 
into  accottnt  a  number  of  factors,  but  the 
amount  received  Is  largely  determined  by 
the  number  of  pupils  in  average  dally  at- 
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tendance.  In  round  figures  Alabama  pro- 
vides close  txj  $400  per  pupil  in  average  dally 
attendance.  Consequently.  If  a  school  system 
loses  haU  of  Its  enrollment,  it  will  lose  half 
of  Its  support  from  the  State.  Fixed  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  system  remain  fairly 
constant  so  any  loss  of  operating  funds  must 
be  absorbed  by  reduced  operating  expenses. 
That  means  fewer  teachers  and  less  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  less  money  for  trans- 
portation. It  means  no  more  capital  expen- 
ditures which  would  add  fixed  costs. 

Since  September  of  this  year,  the  Choc- 
taw County  school  system  has  already  lost 
close  to  1.000  pupils.  As  a  result.  It  stands  to 
lose  approximately  one-fifth  of  Its  operating 
funds.  As  the  cutback  Is  applied  more  and 
more  will  drop  cut  because  of  the  Inability 
of  the  system  to  maintain  an  adequate  edu- 
cation program. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Idea  of  try- 
ing to  compel  local  boards  to  buy  more  buses 
and  to  assume  the  added  cost  of  the  fantasti- 
cally expensive  business  of  busing  pupils 
hither,  thither,  and  yon  over  the  country — 
Is  the  epitome  of  absurdity. 

Mind  you — all  of  this  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  overcoming  racial  Imbalance  In  the 
schools.  These  people  are  not  talking  about 
desegregation,  a  term  which  after  15  years 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  gotten  around 
to  defining  and  which  Congress  has  not  de- 
fined except  to  say  that  whatever  it  means. 
It  does  not  mean  that  Congress  delegated  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  power  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance In  public  schools.  These  people  are  not 
talking  about  a  unitary  school  system.  Ala- 
bama has  a  unitary  school  system  and  It  has 
desegregated  schools.  These  racial  exjjerts  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education.  <»nd 
Welfare  and  sociologists  In  the  Federal  courts 
are  concerned  with  but  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only,  and  that  Is  racial  imbalance  In 
schools  and  both  have  demonstrated  that 
they  do  not  care  about  alienation  of  public 
support  of  education  or  the  ruin  and  wreck 
they  leave  behind. 

The  Acting  Preshjent  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  continue  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  AcTiNC  PsEsroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  unless  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
gets  rid  of  Its  quacks  and  disoriented  experts 
and  unless  some  evidence  of  commonsense 
and  human  compassion  can  be  demonstrated 
by  these  people — the  public  schools  of  the 
South  are  on  the  way  out.  Tt  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  In  words 
a  sense  of  the  depth  of  the  feeling  of  the 
I>eopIe  on  this  subject,  dealing  as  It  does  with 
matters  relating  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  their  children.  In  most  rural  areas 
of  the  South  the  public  schools  are  com- 
munity schools.  Most  contain  the  first 
through  the  12th  grades  In  a  single  school 
building.  In  most,  the  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations and  civic  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions contribute  substantial  funds  and  serv- 
ices to  provide  improvements  in  school  pro- 
grams and  facilities. 

Children  in  the  same  family  naturally  at- 
tend the  same  school  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  12th  grades.  Under  the  irra- 
tional racist  plan  submitted  by  the  befuddled 
HEW  expert,  some  children  in  the  same 
family  would  have  to  be  bused  to  four  sep- 
arate schools  before  they  finish  the  ninth 
grade.  Some  children  would  be  compelled 
to  ride  buses  for  distances  up  to  90  miles 
and  spend  up  to  4  hours  a  day  riding  a  school 
bus.  Under  the  bankruptcy  producing  plan 
sponsored  by  and  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
school  libraries,  science  laboratory  facilities 
and  fixtures,  improved  playing  fields  would 
be  abandoned  and  converted  to  other  uses. 


School  bands,  glee  clubs,  and  honorary  so- 
cieties would  be  dlsbanned.  High  school 
seniors  who  have  already  purchased  their 
class  rings  would  be  scattered  and  bused  into 
different  high  schools.  Many  teachers  who 
have  invested  life  savings  In  homes  In  local 
communities  would  be  displaced  and  ordered 
to  accept  dictation  as  to  where  they  will 
teach  or  else  quit  teaching.  Cherished  teacher 
tenure  rights  secured  by  law  are  ordered 
sacrificed. 

Local  school  board  members  are  ordered  to 
abandon  their  sworn  duty  and  moral  obliga- 
tion to  children  and  the  communities  and  to 
implement  plans  and  decrees  imposed  by 
total  strangers  and  which  are  contrary  to 
reason  and  commoncense  and  contrary  to 
their  best  Judgment  under  pain  of  confisca- 
tory fines  and  imprisonment.  In  short,  the 
will  and  wishes  of  parents  and  teachers  are 
overridden  and  conscientious  public  servants 
are  compelled  to  preside  over  the  liquidation 
of  the  public  school  system  to  which  they 
have  dedicated  their  lives.  That  an  agency 
of  Federal  Government  Is  the  author  of  this 
ruin  Is  a  tragic  fact. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  tragedy.  It  Is  an 
appalling  tragedy.  That  a  situation  such  as 
this  could  have  developed  in  our  Nation  Is 
cause  for  grave  concern. 

One  cause  for  concern  lies  In  the  fact  that 
Federal  officeholders  claim  a  power  to  Impose 
racial  solutions  and  another  concern  is  the 
readiness  to  use  calloused  means  to  impose 
and  enforce  those  solutions  In  local  public 
schools. 

Consider  the  weapon  of  deprivation  used 
against  innocent  children  by  Federal  officials. 
Federal  funds  used  to  provide  hot  breakfasts 
and  lunches  and  education  benefits  for  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  are  ruthlessly  withheld  by 
the  Department  as  a  means  of  enforcing  its 
racial  solutions.  These  HEW  brutalltarlans 
have  become  Immune  to  the  use  of  this 
hideous  weapon  and  like  a  vice  in  the  words 
of  Pope,  "We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then 
embrace."  it.  The  weapon  of  deprivation  Is 
embraced  by  the  Department  and  Its  use 
Is  stoutly  defended  by  the  Department.  Just 
a  week  or  two  ago,  Secretary  Finch  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  oppose  efforts  of 
Congress  to  deprive  him  of  this  weapon. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern,  and  the  role  Federal  courts  play  in 
this  experiment  in  racism  Is  cause  for  con- 
cern, and  resort  by  Federal  district  courts 
to  injunctions  to  enforce  racial  decrees  is 
a  cause  for  concern.  And  It  Is  cause  for 
concern  when  Federal  district  courts  threaten 
elected  public  officials  with  confiscatory  fines 
and  imprisonment  without  benefit  of  trial 
by  Jury  to  compel  unwilling  public  officials 
to  execute  racial  decrees  handed  down  by  the 
courts. 

Of  course,  some  will  say  that  there  Is 
a  vast  difference  between  compulsory  Integra- 
tion of  races  and  compulsory  extermination 
of  races.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  vast  difference. 
But  there  are  also  slmUarltles.  In  both  In- 
stances the  decrees  are  racial  and  the  end  Is 
rationalized  by  a  social  coUectlvlst  theory. 
In  both  instances  the  decrees  are  enforced 
by  the  coercive  powers  of  Government.  In 
both  instances  there  is  an  attempted  evasion 
of  moral  responsibility  for  the  consequence 
by  washing  of  hands  by  courts  and  shifting 
the  responsibility  to  the  collective  will  of  the 
State.  In  both  instances  there  Is  a  ruthless 
disregard  for  the  custom,  tradition,  and  be- 
lief of  a  minority.  In  both  Instances  the 
methods  of  implementations-deprivation  of 
Innocent  children,  confiscatory  fines,  impris- 
onment of  public  officials — are  Inhumane  and 
barbaric.  Furthermore,  one  might  reasonably 
ask  If  the  principal  difference  between  State 
enforced  extermination  and  State  enforced 
Integration  Is  not  In  the  long  run  but  a 
difference  In  the  time  it  takes  to  achieve  the 
same  end. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  these  are  causes  for 
concern.  We  had  better  back  up  and  take  a 
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hard  look  at  these  sad,  tragic,  and  dangerous 
trends. 

American  people  are  beginning  to  ask  once 
again,  where  do  we  draw  the  line  on  Federal 
powers?  When  do  we  draw  the  line?  Are  we 
prepared  to  accept  as  a  principle  of  constitu- 
tional law  the  right  of  Federal  agencies  to 
withhold  necessities  of  life  from  citizens  of 
this  Nation  as  a  legitimate  means  to  any 
end?  Are  13  million  more  Americans  to  be 
placed  under  the  mercy  of  HEW  brutalltarl- 
ans who  withhold  food  from  the  mouths  of 
children  as  a  means  of  enforcing  regulations? 
Are  we  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  of 
rule  by  Injunction  over  the  lives  of  our 
children? 

Mr.  President,  much  more  could  be  said  on 
this  subject  and  much  more  should  be  said. 
Doubtless,  much  more  will  be  said.  I  am  go- 
ing to  close  these  remarks  by  saying  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Educatlton.  and  Wel- 
fare has  demonstrated  incompetence  and 
stupidity  In  Its  performance  In  Choctaw 
County,  Ala.,  and  throughout  the  South. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  Federal  courts  and 
these  HEW  Incompetents  are  hung  up  on  the 
silly  absurdity  of  the  racial  balance  as  some 
kind  of  panacea  that  will  instantly  equalize 
educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  no  civilized 
nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth  believe  It. 
And  there  Is  no  evidence  or  other  reason  to 
believe  It.  Other  nations  considered  racial 
balance  and  the  Idea  has  been  rejected  as 
both  Irrational  and  impractical.  More  and 
more  black  citizens  are  also  beginning  to 
realize  that  racial  balance  Is  not  worth  a 
row  of  beans  from  the  standpoint  of  Improv- 
ing education  opportunities.  In  fact,  there  In 
no  responsible  evidence  from  any  source  to 
indicate  that  racial  balance  contributes  any- 
thing constructive  in  the  way  of  equalizing 
educational  opportunities.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  overwhelming  evidence  from 
throughout  the  United  States  that  arbitrary  _ 
actions  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  schools  ^ 
are  dismal  fiops  and  costly  failures.  x 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, In  Its  Issue  of  October  13,  1969,  has 
published  the  results  of  a  nationwide  survey 
on  the  subject  of  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  The  survey  shows  conclusively  that 
this  arbitrary  and  artificial  device  Is  being 
rejected  throughout  the  United  States  as  too 
costly,  impractical,  and  devoid  of  education 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Oct.  13.  19691 

WHT  SCHOOL  BUSING  IS  IN  TROUBLE 

Once,  only  a  few  years  ago,  busing  was 
being  hailed  by  clvll-rights  leaders  as  the 
answer  to  Northern-style  segregation — the 
so-called  de  facto  segregation  that  occurs 
when  children  living  in  all-black  or  all- 
white  neighborhoods  attend  neighborhood 
schools. 

The  Idea  was  to  bring  about  racial  mixture 
in  the  classroom  by  busing  children  back  and 
forth — bus  Negro  youngsters  out  of  their 
black  neighborhoods  to  schools  In  white 
areas,  and  bus  white  youngsters  to  schools 
in  black  areas. 

There  was  opposition,  often  bitter.  Battles 
over  busing  split  many  communities.  But 
opponents,  frequently  denounced  as  racists, 
lost  In  city  after  city.  And  the  Idea  spread. 
Busing  has  been  adopted  as  an  Integration 
method  in  scores  of  cities  around  the  U.S. 

Now,  however,  attitudes  are  changing.  The 
tide  of  the  battle  appears  to  have  turned — 
against  busing. 

This  new  trend  shows  up  In  a  nationwide 
survey  by  members  of  the  staff  of  "U.S. 
News  &  World  Report."  According  to  that 
survey : 

Among  clvU-rlghts  leaders,  educators  and 


Negroes  themselves,  doubts  are  growing  about 
the  value  of  busing,  either  as  method  of  in- 
tegration or  as  a  method  of  improving  edu- 
cation. 

Interest  Is  growing  In  a  different  Idea — 
that  Negroes  may  benefit  more  from  an  im- 
provement of  schools  In  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods than  they  do  from  being  bused  into 
white  schools. 
You  find  this  change  in  many  cities. 
"A  definite  change."  In  Baltimore,  Asso- 
ciate Superintendent  of  Schools  WlUlam  Tln- 
derhughes  told  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report": 
"There  has  been  a  very  definite  change  In 
thinking  about  busing  for  integration  in  re- 
cent years.  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  de- 
mand for  busing.  But  not  now. 

"Parents  now  are  more  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  the  education  that  their  children 
are  getting.  The  same  group  that  at  one  time 
was  speaking  for  integration  now  Is  speaking 
about  curriculum,  about  teachers  and  about 
the  quality  of  the  educational  program." 

In  Chicago,  Assistant  Schools  Superintend- 
ent David  J.  Heffernan  said  this: 

"The  integration  battle  now  has  taken  a 
different  turn.  Busing,  as  such.  Is  almost 
completely  out  of  the  picture.  It  has  proved 
effective  neither  for  Integration  nor  for  bet- 
ter education." 

In  Minneapolis,  this  comment  came  from 
Floyd  Amundson,  school-board  consultant  In 
community  relations: 

"The  trend  here  Is  away  from  busing  be- 
cause It  doesn't  solve  anything.  The  blacks 
themselves  apparently  would  prefer  to  have 
their  own  schools  Improved  rather  than  have 
their  children  bused  to  mostly  white  schools." 
On  the  West  Coast,  a  school  official  in  Los 
Angeles  reported: 

"Fewer  blacks  have  been  showing  up  at 
board  meetings  to  demand  integrated  schools 
this  year.  The  'Black  Power"  movement,  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  Isolation  of  black  people, 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it." 

"Climate  has  changed."  The  trend  toward 
racial  "separatism"  shows  up  In  several 
places.  In  Pittsburgh,  John  March,  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, said  this: 

"The  climate  has  changed.  The  most  mili- 
tant, outspoken  blacks  are  not  interested  in 
integration.  They  want  separation.  You  won- 
der how  you  can  Justify  busing  under  these 
conditions. 

"This  puts  the  school  boards  right  In  the 
middle.  We  are  under  pressure  from  the  State 
Human  Relations  Commission  to  desegre- 
gate. But  the  militants  dont  want  It.  The 
children  even  segregate  themselves  In  our 
high-school  cafeterias.  We  have  separate 
black  and  white  areas  that  the  blacks  are 
mostly  responsible  for  creating.  The  old  rules 
Just  don't  seem  to  work  any  more." 

Black  separatists,  however,  are  far  from 
being  the  chief  causes  for  the  diminishing 
popularity  of  busing. 

Clvll-rlghts  leaders  with  long  and  strong 
commitments  to  the  cause  of  Integration  are 
questioning  the  value  of  the  bus.  One  is 
James  Farmer,  former  head  of  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  (CORE)  who  now,  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Is  the  highest-ranking  Negro  in  the 
Nixon  Administration.  Mr.  Farmer  an- 
nounced last  March  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind  on  integration  by  bus.  He  said: 

"Our  objective  should  be  to  provide  a 
high-quality  education.  The  real  problem 
is  not  integration  or  segregation.  It  is  the 
quality  of  education.  Busing  Is  not  relevant 
to  high-quality  education.  It  works  severe 
hardships  on  the  people  it  affects.  In  the 
South,  I  found  blacks  complaining  of  being 
bused  to  school," 

Where  busing  works.  All  this  does  not 
mean  that  busing  is  being  abandoned  as  a 
way  of  integration. 

In  a  number  of  smaller  cities,  where  black 
pupils  are  a  minority,  busing  has  worked 
with  considerable  success  In  improving  what 


educators  call  "racial  balance."  It  has  been 
accepted  without  serious  protest  in  many 
such  cities. 

One  city  which  advocates  of  busing  cite 
as  an  example  is  Berkeley,  Calif.  There,  in  a 
city  of  121,000  population,  3,500  pupils — 
whites  and  blacks — are  "cross- bused"  to 
achieve  in  each  school  a  racial  mix  that  is 
almost  in  exact  proportion  to  the  city's 
school-age  population:  49.6  per  cent  white, 
42.8  per  cent  black  and  7.6  per  cent  Oriental 
or  American  Indian.  Complaints  are  mostly 
over  the  cost:  $530,000  a  year  for  the  total 
Integration  program,  with  $204,000  for  the 
actual  busing. 

Another  success  story  is  told  In  Elmlra, 
N.Y.,  a  city  of  approximately  50,000  popula- 
tion, with  1,000  Negroes  among  14,000  school 
students.  There  some  300  white  and  200 
black  pupils  are  bused  outside  their  home 
areas  to  balance  enrollments  racially.  El- 
mira's  Superintendent  of  Schools  Charles  E. 
Davis  reported: 

"Our  troubles  have  been  few.  Our  over-all 
conclusion  Is  that  no  one  has  suffered  and 
many  people  are  gaining. 

"I  think  that  in  any  moderate-sized  city 
with  a  relatively  small  black  population, 
some  plan  similar  to  ours  could  be  made  to 
work." 

The  New  York  story.  It  is  In  larger  cities 
or  In  cities  with  big  proportions  of  Negroes 
in  the  schools  that  busing  encoimters  its 
greatest  problems. 

New  York  City,  where  the  whole  busing 
experiment  started  a  dozen  years  ago,  has 
had  more  turmoil  than  success. 

That  city  has  tried  almost  every  integra- 
tion device  known — busing,  school  "pairing," 
"open  enrollment,"  redrawing  of  school-at- 
tendance districts,  even  elimination  of  Jun- 
ior high  schools  and  substitution  of  new 
"intermediate"  schools  to  draw  youngsters 
from  wider  areas  of  the  city  at  an  earlier  age. 
Busing  alone  cosU  New  York  City  some  3 
million  dollars  a  year. 

After  all  this  effort  there  is  more  segrega- 
tion, not  less.  There  are  more  all-black  of 
nearly  all-black  schools  in  New  York  today 
than  there  were  before.  And  tests  have  shown 
no  clear  academic  gains  among  children 
who  are  biised. 

New  York's  integration  attempts  have 
stirred  massive  protests,  have  been  the  tar- 
gets of  numerous  lawsuits.  Many  thousands 
of  white  parents  have  moved  out  of  the  city 
to  suburbs. 

Now  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  outnum- 
ber white  in  the  city's  schools. 

New  York,  however,  is  still  trying.  About 
14.500  pupils  are  riding  chartered  buses  un- 
der "free  choice — open  enrollment"  programs 
designed  to  Improve  "racial  bsilance." 
"In  New  Ycffk  State,  outside  New  York  City, 
the  State  education  department  reports  that 
30  to  35  school  districts  have  systems  for  cor- 
recting "racial  imbalance.'  Most  Involve 
busing. 

Much  of  New  York  State's  integration  ef- 
fort is  made  under  pressure  of  a  policy  laid 
down  by  former  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation James  E.  Allen,  who  now  is  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. For  New  York,  he  defined  any 
school  more  than  50  per  cent  Negro  as  "raci- 
ally imbalanced,"  and  ruled  "there  must  be 
corrective  aclflon  in  each  community  where 
such  imbalance  exists." 

New  York  State's  general  assembly,  how- 
ever, put  restrictions  on  forced  integration 
with  a  so-called  "antlbusing"  law  which  was 
passed  last  spring  and  went  into  effect  Sep- 
tember 1. 

That  law  forbid*  appointed  school  <^ciala 
or  boards  to  change  district  boundaries  or 
pupil-assignment  plans  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  racial  balance  without  consent  of 
parents.  This  requlrea  programa  to  be  volun- 
tary in  many  cities,  including  New  Torlc 
aty. 
Massachusetts  \a  another  State  that  re- 


quires local  action  against  "racial  Imbal- 
ance." State  aid  can  be  cut  off  from  schools 
over  half  Negro. 

Boston,  with  a  number  of  predominantly 
Negro  schools,  is  busing  atKjut  2.000  pupils 
at  public  expense  to  comply  with  this  law. 
About  5.000  other  pupils  are  riding  buses  at 
their  parents'  expense  in  a  program  of  'open 
enrollment." 

Boston  also  has  a  new  "magnet"  school  In 
a  Negro  area  that  draws  340  white  children — 
by  bus — to  take  advantage  of  the  special 
facilities  it  offers. 

All  of  Boston's  bus  riders  for  integration 
are  volunters.  Parents  have  protested  angrily 
against  busing  in  the  past.  Mrs.  Louise  Day 
Hicks,  a  leading  opponent  of  busing  while 
head  of  the  school  board,  recently  led  all 
candidates  in  a  preliminary  election  for  the 
city  council. 

Cities  that  balk.  Several  large  cities  with 
districts  that  are  heavily  Negro  have  refused 
to  follow  New  York's  example  of  massive 
busing. 

Despite  years  of  heated  demands  by  clvll- 
rlghts  groups,  the  Chicago  school  board  has 
insisted  on  maintaining  the  "neighborhood 
school"  concept,  which  results  in  dozens  of 
schools  being  nearly  all-white  or  all-black. 

The  sole  busing  program  there  Is  a  small 
one  to  relieve  overcrowding. 

Instead  of  busing,  the  school  board  plans  to 
erect  a  series  of  "magnet"  schools  where 
specially  trained  teachers  will  use  the  latest 
methods  and  equipment  to  teach  a  cross- 
section  of  children  of  all  races  and  economic 
levels. 

In  Philadelphia,  this  report  came  from 
Oliver  Lancaster,  assistant  director  of  the 
board  of  education's  office  of  community 
affairs : 

"We  have  no  pressure — from  either  whites 
or  blacks — for  massive  desegregation.  It  isn't 
possible  to  make  the  massive  shifts  it  would 
take  to  accomplish  that  quickly.  Our  trend 
is  toward   quality  schools." 

At  present.  Philadelphia's  only  busing  is  to 
relieve  overcrowding  in  some  black  schools. 
A  proposed  program  for  integration  would  In- 
volve some  busing.  But  it  stresses  improved 
schools — and  some  specialized  schools — in 
Negro  areas  to  attract  white  pupils. 

Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  also  bus  pri- 
marily to  relieve  overcrowding.  But  the  result 
usually  is  the  mixing  of  more  Negroes  into 
white  schools. 

California  opposition.  In  California  op- 
position to  compulsory  bvislng  for  integra- 
tion is  mounting  steadily.  A  Statewide  cam- 
paign is  under  way  to  place  on  the  November, 
1970,  ballot  a  proposal  to  prohibit  such  bus- 
ing. 

San  Francisco  may  win  the  right  to  elect  Its 
school  board,  mainly  as  a  result  of  opposition 
to  an  Integration  plan  recently  adopted  by 
the  city's  appointive  board.  That  plan  calls 
for  busing  4,500  pupils  next  year. 

The  Concerned  Parents  Association  has 
succeeded  in  putting  the  proposal  for  a 
school-board  election  on  the  November  4  bal- 
lot. Its  hope  Is  to  elect  enough  advocates  of 
"neighborhood  schools"  to  block  the  busing 
program. 

San  Francisco's  Mayor  Joseph  Allioto  is  on 
record  against  the  busing  plan,  saying: 

"I  dont  believe  the  black  commimlty 
wants  it.  I  don't  believe  the  white  com- 
mtinlty  wants  It." 

In  nearby  Richmond,  voters  last  April 
elected  three  school-board  members  who 
campaigned  against  a  forced -busing  plan. 
The  new  board  has  replaced  the  force  plan 
with  one  which  calls  for  voluntary  busing 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  Pittsburg,  Calif.,  Ave  Negro  families 
have  sued  to  block  busing  of  their  children 
to  white  schools.  They  say  they  prefer  an 
integration  plan  that  does  not  put  "the  en- 
tire burden  on  the  Negro  pupils." 

Sausalito  has  Integrated  its  schools  by  a 
program  of  busing  both  white  and  Negro 
pupils.  Schools  costs  have  skyrocketed,  and 
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some  families  have  sought  to  transfer  out  of 
the  district. 

Los  Angeles  has  a  voluntary  busing  pro- 
gram which  some  hall  as  a  success,  others  as 
a  failure.  It  affects  fewer  than  1,000  pupils 
and  was  adopted  under  pressure  of  threat- 
ened suit. 

California's  State  board  of  education  has 
ruled  that  any  school  Is  "Imbalanced"  If  Its 
minority  enrollment  varies  more  than  15  per 
cent  from  the  percentage  of  minority  stu- 
dents m  the  school  district. 

In  Los  Angeles,  school  authorities  esti- 
mate that  160.000  students  would  have  to  be 
bused  at  an  Initial  cost  of  100  million  dollars, 
followed  by  a  yearly  cost  of  20  million,  to 
comply  with  the  letter  of  that  ruling.  Most 
school  oJBclals  take  the  position  that  the 
State  boards  ruling  has  no  force  as  law. 

ColoTodo  controversy.  Denver  has  been  torn 
by  a  controversy  over  busing.  The  school 
board  adopted  an  Integration  program  call- 
ing for  transfers  of  several  thousand  chil- 
dren—both black  and  white.  Voters  then 
elected  two  new  board  members  who  swung 
a  vote  to  rescind  the  prorgam.  But  advocates 
of  busing  sued  and  won  the  program's  tem- 
porary reinstatement.  Now  the  busing  Is  be- 
ing done  despite  continued  protests. 

Michigan's  problems.  In  Michigan,  there 
may  be  as  many  as  70  school  districts  that 
bus  for  racial  balance. 

One  city  that  does  Is  Grand  Rapids.  There, 
about  1.500  black  students  ride  buses  from 
their  black-neighborhood  homes  to  schools 
that  are  mostly  white.  And  busing  has  be- 
come a  focal  point  of  discontent  with  the 
school  system. 

White  parents  helped  elect  three  opponents 
of  busing  In  a  bitter  school-board  election 
last  spring. 

When  classes  opened  this  autumn,  a  group 
called  Blacks  United  for  Survival  (BUS)  or- 
ganized a  temporary  boycott  of  the  schools. 
Busing  was  not  the  only  Issue.  Some  Negroes 
demand  a  complete  return  to  neighborhood 
schools.  Some  object  to  •one-way  busing' 
and  want  whites  bused,  too.  Others  com- 
plain that  the  plan  does  not  provide  enough 
Integration.  StlU  others  demand  more  em- 
phasis on  quality  of  education. 

Here.  In  a  single  community,  you  find  most 
of  the  problems  and  controversies  that  beset 
busing  as  a  means  of  integrating  Northern 
schools. 

Vietcs  in  Washington.  It  Is  not  only  In 
cities  that  busing  Is  losing  favor.  It  has  ac- 
quired some  pwwerful  opponents  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  too. 

President  Nixon  recently  said.  "It's  never 
been  the  policy  of  the  Administration  to 
Impose  busing  as  a  way  to  achieve  racial 
balance."  In  his  1968  election  campaign  he 
criticized  busing  as  "forced  integration  rather 
than  putting  emphasis  on  education." 

Congress  has  forbidden  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  require 
busing  In  order  to  overcome  "racial  Imbal- 
ance." 

Representative  Edith  Green  (Dem.).  of 
Oregon,  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  is  known  as  a  civil - 
rights  supporter.  In  an  Interview  In  "The 
Urban  Review,"  she  said : 

"I  seriously  question  busing  for  social  re- 
form— taking  a  youngster  from  a  disadvan- 
taged home  In  a  ghetto  area  .  .  .  transport- 
ing him  to  another  school  where  he  spends 
five  or  six  hours  of  the  day  and  then  is  picked 
up  and  taken  back  to  the  same  disadvantaged 
home,  the  same  tenement  area.  I  have  serious 
questions  of  how  much  we're  really  helping 
that  chUd." 

What  Negro  parents  "are  entitled  to,"  Rep- 
resentative Green  suggested.  Is  "quality  edu- 
cation for  their  children  In  the  area  In  which 
they  live." 

» 

ExHiBrr  12 
Depaktmemt  or  HEW  Plans  Hi  Mobilb,  Aij^. 
Mr.  AixxN.   Mr.   President.   I   speak  today 
for  the  people  of  Mobile  and  for  the  people 


of  Alabama.  The  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  through  Its  actions  In 
Mobile.  Ala..  Is  violating  laws  of  Congress, 
and  we  demand  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  every  depart- 
ment In  It.  be  compelled  to  obey  the  law. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mobile, 
where  I  opened  a  fourth  office  In  Alabama; 
the  purpose  of  these  offices  being  to  serve 
more  effectively  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
to  keep  Informed  of  issues  uppermost  In  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Mobile  Is  a  thriving  port  city  with  a  metro- 
politan area  population  of  about  300,000  peo- 
ple. While  in  Mobile,  I  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  Alabama  Bar  As- 
sociation at  Its  annual  meeting  In  Mobile. 
Accordingly.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  hundreds  of  Alabama  citizens  and  re- 
sponsible leadership  of  the  city  of  Mobile 
and  of  the  State  df  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Mobile  and 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  are  outraged  by  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  Mobile  which  are  In 
clear  violation  of  the  law  and  which  defy  the 
expressed  will  of  Congress.  We  have  a  right 
to  be  outraged.  The  public  schools  and  public 
education  are  at  stake.  The  welfare  of  their 
children  Is  at  stake.  We  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand action  by  Congress,. 

Mr.  President,  storm  clouds  are  on  the 
horizon — a  storm  Is  brewing  In  this  country. 
The  eye  of  that  storm  may  turn  out  to  be 
Mobile.  Ala.,  where  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  submitted 
detailed  school  plans  which  call  for  closing 
of  some  schools,  for  building  others,  for  mass 
conversion  of  schools  for  purposes  other  than 
these  they  were  constructed  to  serve — such 
as  changing  elementary  schools  Into  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools  and  vice  versa, 
necessitating  expensive  renovations.  These 
plans  require  gerrymandering  of  attendance 
zones  In  order  to  achieve  racial  balance  at 
the  expense  of  sound  educational  and  prac- 
tical considerations.  The  plan  calls  for  busing 
at  least  15.000  more  students  than  are  pres- 
ently bused  In  the  public  school  system  In 
Mobile  County.  Ala.  In  addition,  the  plan 
calls  for  assignment  of  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  on  the  basis  of  race  and  an 
Implied  threat  of  dismissal  of  teachers  who 
refuse  such  assignment. 

Mr.  President,  not  less  than  three  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  under  which  the 
Department  operates  have  been  utterly  dis- 
regarded m  the  formulation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  an  unprecedented  26-page  plan  for 
Federal  takeover  of  public  schools  of  Mobile 
County.  Ala.,  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Consider  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

"Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance. 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  action  tinder  this 
Title  by  any  department  or  agency  with  re- 
spect to  any  employment  practice  of  any 
employer  .  .  .  except  when  a  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  federal  financial  assistance  Is  to 
provide  employment." 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  1968  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  specifically 
provides : 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance." 

Mr.  President,  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the 
highly  respected  Mobile  Register  shoiUd  have 
editorially  declared  In  this  connection: 


"HEW's  "plan"  for  the  public  school  system 
of  Mobile  County  Is  In  reality  a  formula  for 
the  destruction  of  the  system  of  public  edu- 
cation In  this  county.  It  Is  a  brutal  bureau- 
cratic atrocity  of  which  no  responsible 
agency  of  government  would  be  guilty. 

"For  the  first  time  In  American  history,  an 
Instrumentality  of  government  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  has  gone  so  stark  wild  that  It 
openly  calls  for  violation  of  federal  law  to 
destroy  a  public  school  system. 

"Its  ruthless,  reckless,  destructive,  law-de- 
fying scheme  would  virtually  reduce  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education  in  this  county  to  a 
dally  clutter  of  pupll-hauling  buses  oper- 
ated as  one  segment  of  the  bankruptcy-pro- 
ducing expenditures  to  which  the  school  sys- 
tem would  be  subjected  as  an  Inevitable  ne- 
cessity to  compliance. 

"What  travesty,  what  mockery,  what  hy- 
pocrisy, what  outrage  perpetrated  against 
the  public  Intelligence  ...  (by  the  action 
of)  HEW." 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  In  these  senti- 
ments. The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Mobile  and  of  the  State  of  Alabama  con- 
cur In  them,  and  they  are  convinced  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  If  not  checked,  will  destroy  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  Alabama.  This  convic- 
tion U  not  without  substance. 

Imagine,  If  you  will,  Mr.  President,  a  Fed- 
eral agency  Issuing  126  pages  of  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  administration  of 
local  pupllc  schools  of  a  county.  This  despite 
the  1968  declaration  by  Congress  that  the 
Department  should  not  use  fimds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  force  busing  of  stu- 
dents, to  abolish  any  schools,  or  to  force  anj 
student  attending  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  to  attend  another  school  against 
the  choice  of  his  parents  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance.  Is  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  bound  by  this 
law  or  Is  It  not? 

And  what  about  the  law  that  says  that 
no  department  or  agency  of  government 
shall  be  authorized  to  interfere  with  employ- 
ment practices  unless  the  primary  objective 
of  Federal  assistance  Is  to  provide  employ- 
ment? Is  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  bound  by  this  law  or  is 
It  not? 

Another  truly  shocking  aspect  of  this  and 
other  arrogant  and  defiant  HEW  school  plans 
Is  the  absence  of  education  standards.  There 
Is  not  a  word,  not  a  line,  not  a  thought 
given  to  educational  criteria. 

There  Is  not  a  word,  not  a  line,  not  a 
thought  given  to  a  consideration  of  con- 
venience and  safety  of  schoolchildren 
affected. 

There  Is  not  a  word,  not  a  line,  not  a 
thought  given  to  the  wishes  and  best  Judg- 
ment of  pupils,  parents,  teachers,  and  local 
education  authorities  In  Mobile  County.  All 
valid  considerations  of  this  nature  are  sub- 
ordinated or  utterly  disregarded  to  the  over- 
riding consideration  of  compulsory  race  mix- 
ing to  the  detriment  of  all  children  and  the 
education  system  which  serves  all  children. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  plans  were  not 
silent  on  one  point.  Where  are  the  people 
to  get  the  money  to  build  new  schools,  to 
remodel  and  alter  others,  and  to  pay  the 
Increased  coat  of  btislng  16,000  additional 
children? 

In  this  regard,  the  Department  has  the 
audacity  to  suggest  that  local  public  officials 
levy  additional  taxes.  This  part  of  the  HEW 
plan  reveals  the  cold-blooded,  calculating 
potential  for  tyranny  that  constantly  lurks 
In  bureaucratic  administration  of  power.  For 
how  can  the  Department  require  the  levy 
of  taxes?  The  answer  is  that  It  threatens  to 
withhold  funds  and  services  provided  by 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  schoolchildren. 
The  Department  uses  food,  money,  necessi- 
ties of  life  as  a  weapon  for  enforcement  of 
its  regulations.  Or  else  It  can  resort  to  Fed- 
eral courts  which  continue  to  threaten 
elected  public  officials  with  confiscatory  fines 
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and  imprisonment  without  benefit  of  trial 
by  Jury  as  a  means  of  effecting  obedience  to 
dictatorial  social  reforms.  WUl  the  people 
of  this  Nation  submit  to  such  tyranny? 

Mr.  President,  when  an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  willfully  violates  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  expressed  will  of  Con- 
gress, there  must  be  an  extraordinary  reason 
lor  it.  When  public  officials  filp  and  flop  in 
their  public  statements,  and  when  their  ac- 
tions contradict  their  words — there  must  be 
a  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  statement 
made  by  Richard  M.  Nixon  while  a  candidate 
for  President.  Mr.  Nixon  stated  in  a  tele- 
vision broadcast,  and  I  quote: 

"I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  a  correct  decision.  Brown  versus  the 
Board  of  Education.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  that  decision  dealt  with  segregation 
and  said  that  we  would  not  have  segregation, 
when  you  go  beyond  that  and  say  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Federal  Courts  to.  In  effect,  act  as 
local  school  districts  In  determining  how  we 
carry  that  out,  and  then  to  use  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  wlthhtrtd  funds 
or  give  fvmds  in  order  to  carry  it  out,  then 
I  think  we  are  going  too  far." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  people  of  this  Nation  agreed  with 
candidate  Nixon.  They  had  a  right  to  be- 
lieve him.  They  have  a  right  to  beUeve  pub- 
lic statements  of  candidates  and  the  right 
to  believe  the  statements  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Robert  H.  Finch,  who  said  at  his  con- 
firmation hearing,  as  reported  by  the  Wash- 
ington Pcwt,  that  publication  of  renowned 
truth  and  veracity: 

"Mr.  Finch  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
withholding  federal  funds,  the  weapon  used 
by  the  Johnson  Administration." 

Mr.  President,  the  people  believed  that 
statement.  They  had  a  right  to  believe  It.  It 
seemed  to  be  consistent  with  the  statement 
of  candidate  Nixon  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  Federal  courts  and  Federal  agencies  of 
Oovemment  should  act  as  local  school  dis- 
tricts or  withhold  Federal  funds. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  first  official 
acts  of  Mr.  Finch  upon  assuming  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  was  to  order  withhold- 
ing fimds,  benefits  and  services  from  Inno- 
cent schoolchildren.  Since  then,  the  Depart- 
ment has  continued  to  use  the  "weapon"  of 
withholding  funds — funds  provided  by  Con- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  schoolchildren  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  school  board  members 
and  public  school  administrators. 

And,  Mr.  President,  these  funds  and  serv- 
ices and  other  benefits  have  been  withheld 
without  due  process  of  law,  without  an  op- 
portunity for  parents  to  be  heard  or  to  ob- 
ject or  to  plead  not  to  be  deprived  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  several  of  the  ma- 
jor political  Issues  of  the  next  congressional 
and  presidential  election  are  being  shaped  in 
the  context  of  Federal  education  policy. 

The  people  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  Constitution  will  continue  to  be  the 
law  that  governs  government: 

Whether  or  not  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  will  be  compelled  to 
obey  the  law; 

Whether  or  not  political  actions  shall  be 
subordinated  to  morality,  ethics,  and  human- 
itarian principles  in  this  Nation; 

Whether  or  not  innocent  persons  shall  be 
deprived  of  food  and  benefits  as  a  political 
weapon  to  effect  social  reforms. 

Mr.  President,  these  Issues  as  they  relate 
to  public  education  Involve  considerations 
of  the  health,  safety,  moral  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  right  of  a  free  people  to  self- 
government  in  matters  affecting  the  vital  in- 
terests of  their  children. 

These  are  Issues  that  must  be  decided. 
There  is  no  way  for  any  elected  public  official 


to  avoid  a  stand  on  the  moral  and  ethical  is- 
sues raised  in  Mobile  Couinty,  Ala. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Mobile, 
the  people  of  Alabama,  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  a 
right  to  be  outraged. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  put  this  problem  in 
perspective.  We  are  not  dealing  with  an  iso- 
lated action  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  lawless  action 
of  the  Department  la  not  limited  to  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  Mobile  County,  Ala.  The 
hideous  plans  given  birth  by  unlawful  actions 
of  the  Department  extend  to  over  25  separate 
school  systems  in  Alabama.  Nor  will  such 
lawlessness  stop  in  Alabama,  nor  will  it  stop 
in  the  South,  they  will  eventualy  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  every  pubic  school  system  in 
the  United  States — and  do  not  discount  that 
as  the  Intention  of  the  Department.  For  the 
forces  of  rule  or  ruin  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who  now 
exercise  life  or  death  powers  over  the  public 
schools  of  the  South  are  already  reaching  out 
to  impose  that  power  over  the  public  schools 
in  other  regions  of  the  Nation.  This  lawless- 
ness must  be  stopped.  It  must  be  stopped 
now. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  we  explain  the  ac- 
tions of  public  officials  who  say  one  thing 
and  do  another,  and  departments  of  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  which  violate  laws  of  Con- 
gress with  impunity? 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  getting  fed 
up  with  this  business  of  playing  politics  with 
their  children  and  their  schools.  They  are  not 
going  to  let  arrogant  and  callous  politicians 
endanger  the  health,  safety,  and  morals  of 
their  children  and  destroy  their  public  school 
in  pursuit  of  self-centered  political  ambi- 
tions. 

The  people  are  fed  up  with  power  politics 
devoid  of  moral,  humanitarian,  and  ethical 
considerations,  and  with  politicians  who  can 
Justify  withholding  funds,  services  and  bene- 
fits from  Innocent  schoolchildren,  as  a 
"weapon"  to  be  used  for  political  gain.  I  say 
as  sincerely  and  solemnly  as  I  know  how 
that  ruthless  politicians  had  better  stop  play- 
ing politics  with  our  children. 

The  people  are  downright  revolted  by  pious 
pretentions  about  democracy  and  constitu- 
tional law  by  those  who  deprive  the  Innocent 
and  also  deUberately  flout  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  fed  up  with  deceptions, 
double  talk,  and  double  standards. 

But  politics  is  one  thing  and  obeying  the 
law  is  another.  Mr.  Finch  in  MobUe  County 
Is  executing  the  wUl  of  Congress  or  he  is 
not.  He  Is.  or  he  is  not  above  the  law.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  not  declared  any  of  these 
statutes  invalid.  They  are  binding  tipon 
every  public  official,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Federal 
Judges.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  these  laws  are 
violated  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  people  demand  that 
something  be  done  about  It.  They  have  a 
right  to  demand  redress.  They  will  have  re- 
dress In  one  way  or  the  other.  I  say  as  sin- 
cerely as  I  know  how  that  the  people  are  mad. 
They  have  a  right  to  be.  A  storm  Is  brewing. 
Something  Is  going  to  give.  Something  has 
to  give,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the 
will  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  to  resist 
usurpation  of  powers  and  tyrannical  use  of 
powers  by  the  Federal  executive  as  so  glar- 
ingly manifest  in  HEW  actions  In  Mobile 
County  public  schools. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  legislative  calendar,  under 
rule  Vin,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 


THE  CORPORATE  LIQUlDl'l'Y 
CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  the  time  this  morning  to  discuss 
a  serious  problem  of  an  economic  char- 
acter in  the  country,  and  that  is  the 
illiquidity,  in  my  judgment,  of  a  serious 
number  of  employers  of  labor  and  cor- 
porations in  the  country  so  as  to  require 
our  attention. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  the 
Congress  has  yet  moved  to  solve  one  of 
the  pressing  problems  of  our  econrany: 
the  continuing  and  ominous  squeeze  on 
corporate  liquidity. 

In  the  midst  of  optimistic  statements 
about  the  economy,  it  is  critical  to  re- 
member the  abyss  which  may  be  at  our 
feet,  the  abyss  of  illiquidity. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
the  economic  cardiogram  was  flashing 
the  danger  signal  in  the  wake  of  the 
Penn  Central  bankruptcy.  The  commer- 
cial paper  market  weathered  this  imme- 
diate storm  and  the  administration  has 
been  reassuring  the  Nation  that  all  is 
now  well.  However,  a  nationwide  survey 
I  have  just  made  has  convinced  me  that 
all  is  not  well  and  that  the  underlying 
conditions  that  lead  to  the  first  crisis 
are  stiU  very  much  with  us.  Now  is  the 
time  to  take  out  the  "life  insurance"  to 
guarantee  that  if  another  principal 
member  of  the  Nation's  economic  family 
fails,  the  overall  health  of  the  economy 
will  remain  intact.  Another  major  cor- 
poration could  fail  without  the  bank- 
ruptcy procedures  being  able  to  insure 
continuance  of  operations  over  a  crisis 
period. 

It  is  conventionsd  wisdom  to  state  that 
the  behavior  of  the  commercial  paper 
market  in  the  wake  of  the  Penn  Central 
bankruptcy  indicates  the  strength  of  our 
financial  markets.  However,  it  is  the 
truth  to  state  that  if  there  is  another 
failure  like  Penn  Central,  a  major  crisis 
would  develw  since  the  underlying  con- 
dition of  illiquidity  has  not  been  relieved. 
It  also  is  clear  that  when  Penn  Central 
went  bankrupt,  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger existed  that  the  commercial  paper 
market  would  cease  orderly  functioning 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  lacked 
the  necessary  emergency  powers  to  shore 
it  up.  We  must  insure  that  this  possi- 
bility does  not  arise  again. 

In  recent  letters  to  me,  Gaylord  A. 
Freeman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  and 
Frederick  L.  Dening,  a  former  Under- 
secretary of  the  Treasury  and  now  a 
partner  in  Lazard  Preres  and  Co.,  graph- 
ically spelled  out  the  details  of  the  li- 
quidity problem. 

Mr.  Freeman  who  gave  me  his  kind 
permission  to  use  sections  of  his  letter  of 
August  19  stated: 

I  feel  that  the  immediate  crises  of  fear  of 
commercial  paper,  which  was  generated  by 
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the  Penn  Ontral  failure,  hae  passed.  How- 
ever, the  liquidity  problem  remains.  Corpo- 
rations are  quite  Illiquid.  Inventories  have 
been  rising  (particularly  In  this  part  of  the 
country  where  we  have  more  manufacturers 
of  durable  goods  than  non-durables) ,  and 
accounts  are  not  being  paid  as  promptly. 
Thus,  liquidity  Is  Impaired,  and  borrowing 
needs  Increase.  (0\ir  loans  have  been  run- 
ning about  t4-blllion — some  HST-mllUon 
and  12  percent  ahead  of  a  year  ago.)  Mtmlcl- 
pallUes  are  also  less  liquid  than  before,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  even  the  federal  government 
has  been  a  little  short  of  cash. 

Thus,  though  the  crisis  has  passed,  the 
problem  Is  still  with  us.  And  one,  or  possible 
two.  failures  of  large  companies  (and  I  don't 
see  any  inunedlate  prospect  of  this)  could 
cause  a  furtlier  loss  of  confidence  and  a  real 
crisis.  Thxu.  It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  wise 
for  the  federal  government  to  have  some 
standby  authority. 

Mr.  Deming  wrote  that: 

The  high  degree  of  uncertainty  which 
chamcterlzes  our  economy  reflects  concern 
about  the  corporate  liquidity  situation  and 
acme  fear  of  a  liquidity  crisis.  By  almost  any 
measure  corporate  liquidity  has  deteriorated 
considerably  in  the  past  several  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  las^  18  months.  Some  sig- 
nificant raUos  for  all  non-financial  corpo- 
rations are  listed  below:  were  data  available 
for  mld-1970  they  would  show  further  deter- 
ioration. 

1964       1968       1969 


(1)  Cash  plus  Government  secu- 

rities as  percent  of  corpo- 
rate (TOSS  product  (end  of 
rear) 116        14.2         12.5 

(2)  Liquid  assets  as  percent  of  cur- 

rent liabilities  (end  of  year)..      42.3        34.4         30.0 

(3)  Internal  sources  of  funds  as 

percent  of  total  finance  re- 
quired for  iiKrease  in  assets 
(full  year).  70.3       57.1         52.8 

(4)  Net  interest  paid  as  percent  of 

of  corporate  profits  before 

U»(fullyeaf) 9.1        14.2         16.8 


Mr.  Deming  continued : 

The  odds  against  a  liquidity  crisis  still 
seem  fairly  favorable  but  they  undoubtedly 
have  shortened  over  the  past  six  months.  In 
this  Icind  of  situation  it  would  be  well  to 
establish  some  safeguards  to  prevent  any  real 
crisis,  or  If  one  occtirs  to  ensure  against  any 
serious  chain  reaction. 

One  month  ago,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  the  admin- 
istration with  the  economic  war  power 
needed  in  times  of  economic  difiBculty. 
Basically,  my  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  guarantee 
loans  made  to  certain  businesses  which 
are  in  necessitious  circumstances,  the 
continuance  of  whose  operations  are  vital 
to  the  national  interest.  The  Secretary 
would  also  be  required  to  certify  that 
the  purposes  of  the  loan  to  be  guaran- 
teed must  further  the  economic  health 
and  welfare  of  the  Nation  or  a  region 
thereof,  and  that  the  business  of  the 
enterprise  to  be  assisted  is  of  a  nature 
which  makes  assistance  appropriate  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
What  these  two  conditions  mean  is  that 
the  business  must  be  one  imbued  with 
the  public  interest,  and  one  whose  fail- 
ure would  seriously  affect  the  economy  of 
our  coimtry  or  the  well-being  of  a  par- 
ticular area  such  as  a  city  or  a  popiilou< 
county;  it  could  conceivably  be  a  busi- 
ness undergoing  reorganization  imder 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  so  long  as  the  neces- 


sary conditions  are  met.  They  further 
mean  that  the  purposes  to  which  the 
guaranteed  loan  would  be  put  must  be 
carefully  scrutinized  before  any  guar- 
antee is  made:  that  these  purposes  must 
be  productive  and  must  be  such  as  to 
help  restore  or  maintain  the  economy  of 
the  nation  or  the  region. 

I  am  pleased  that  Dr.  Arthur  Bums 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  feels  so 
strongly  that  such  a  loan  guarantee 
power  is  needed  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  see  this  power  lodged  in  the  FED  if 
the  Treasury  did  not  wish  to  administer 
it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  my  pro- 
posal has  been  actively  considered  at 
very  high  levels  of  this  administration 
and  that  apparently  the  decision  has 
been  made  not  to  support  this  bill  at  this 
time.  Reportedly,  the  administration 
fears  that  its  support  of  such  a  bill 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  business 
confidence  rather  than  buoy  it  up.  In 
my  view  this  judgment  is  faulty,  since 
the  American  business  community  and 
the  American  banking  commimity  full 
well  know  their  state  of  illiquidity.  I 
would  venture  that  almost  every  major 
bank  in  this  Nation  is  aware  that  at  least 
some  of  its  important  corporate  cust(Hn- 
ers  have  a  cash-flow  problem.  The  bank- 
ing community  also  is  aware  that  it  is 
carrying  more  potentially  troublesome 
loans  now  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  with 
the  result  that  the  domino  theory  of 
business  failures  still  cannot  be  ruled 
out.  Banks  also  are  noticing  a  strong  loan 
demand  from  companies  that  have  never 
borrowed  before,  and  a  loan  demand 
from  companies  lacking  in  liquidity. 

Many,  even  the  larger  companies, 
have  about  exhausted  their  borrowing 
authority  and  many  cannot  pay  bills  on 
time.  This  is  about  the  surest  indicator 
that  the  crisis  danger  is  by  no  means 
past. 

Many  small  companies  that  have  been 
issuing  commercial  paper  have  with- 
dran-n  from  the  market  and  have  re- 
turned to  the  banks  for  their  financial 
needs — again  swelling  loan  demand. 
Finally,  the  budgetary  position  of  the 
Federal  Government — which  puts  it  fur- 
ther in  deficit — guarantees  that  the 
Treasury  will  become  a  more  active  bor- 
rower in  the  financial  markets,  thus  plac- 
ing pressure  on  these  loan  markets. 

These  facts  are  drawn  from  discus- 
sions I  have  held  with  financial  leaders 
in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Atlanta,  and  Winston-Salem. 

In  citing  these  facts,  I  wish  merely 
to  point  out  that  optimistic  administra- 
tion statements  are  not  kidding  anyone. 
The  American  business  community  and 
the  banking  community  are  fully  aware 
of  the  liquidity  problems  they  are  facing 
and  they  would  be  relieved,  indeed,  to 
have  the  Government  and  the  Congress 
do  something  to  alleviate  them. 

It  would  buttress  business  confidence 
if  the  administration  would  support 
measures  such  as  an  emergency  loan 
guarantee  authority  to  help  insure  that 
another  major  crisis  does  not  develop. 
The  administration  should  do  so  now. 

The  actions  of  the  Congress  in  the 
economic  area  cannot  escape  criticism, 
either.  Legislation  which  addresses  itself 


to  the  real  economic  problems  of  today 
languishes. 

While  I  and  others  feel  that  the  emer- 
gency loan  guarantee  authority  falls 
into  this  category,  the  Penn  Central 
problem  is  an  even  more  pressing  specific 
example.  In  the  very  near  future,  banks 
throughout  the  Nation  will  be  asked  to 
lend  fxmds  to  Penn  Central  for  operat- 
ing costs  which  would  be  backed  by 
trustee  certificates.  I  have  been  informed 
that  such  trustee  certificates  will  not  be 
viewed  as  adequate  collateral  by  some  of 
the  banks,  and  that  without  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee,  the  banking  conunu- 
nity  probably  will  not  lend  Penn  Central 
the  required  funds.  Thus,  in  the  very 
near  future,  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  may  be  faced  with  three  specific 
choices.  That  they  can  either  enact  a 
loan  guarantee  bill;  allow  Penn  Central 
to  suspend  operations  with  the  macro- 
economic  implications  such  a  failure 
would  cause;  or  nationalize  the  railroad. 
In  my  view  It  is  the  course  of  wisdom  to 
opt  for  the  first  choice. 

But,  the  bill  providing  such  loan  guar- 
antee authority  languishes  in  the  Con- 
gress. A  bill  to  provide  brokerage  insur- 
ance also  faces  an  uncertain  fate  par- 
tially because  of  the  administration's 
uncertain  position  in  support  of  this  bill. 

On  the  broader  question  of  emergency 
loan  guarantee  powers,  hearings  have 
not  been  held  by  the  key  committees. 
This  suggests  that  the  two-way  flow  of 
information  between  the  business  and 
banking  community  and  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  on  the  importance  of  such 
an  emergency  guarantee  power  could  be 
faulted.  I  previously  suggested  that  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  consult  with 
the  administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve on  the  need  for  an  emergency  loan 
guarantee  bill.  I  now  urge  that  the  bank- 
ing and  business  community  make  their 
wishes  known  to  the  Congress  to  ac- 
quaint the  Members  of  the  Congress  with 
the  status  of  the  liquidity  problems  in 
their  districts  and  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
memo  Frederick  Deming  sent  me  on  the 
liquidity  situation  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Corporate  LtQumrrT  Problem — What 
Can  Be  Done  Aboxtt  It 

I.  The  current  economic  situation  con- 
tinues to  be  characterized  by  a  high  degree 
of  uncertainty.  That  uncertainty  reflects  foiw 
fundamental  factors: 

A.  DlfTering  appraisals  of  the  basic 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  economy 
and  consequent  fairly  sharp  differences  as 
to  its  Immediate  future  course.  The  spectrum 
of  expectation  ranges  from  real  recession 
through  continued  stagnation  to  slow  re- 
sumption of  sustainable  growth  and  up  to 
continued  or  resurgent  inflation. 

B.  Pears  about  the  two  major  trouble  spots 
in  the  world — the  Middle  East  and  South- 
east Asia.  The  lessening  of  tension  in  the 
Middle  East  should  have  eased  these  fears, 
but  that  development  seems  to  have  been 
approximately  offset  by  the  events  in  Cam- 
bddia. 

C.  Doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  Govern- 
ment economic  policies.  These  are  heightened 
by  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  so  big  that  it  generates  great 
momentum  on  its  own  and  can  be  for  some 
time  relatively  insensitive  to  policy  changes. 
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The  doubts  also  are  compounded  by  the 
feeling  that  In  an  election  year  economics 
tends  to  be  subordinated  to  politics.  When, 
far  more  than  usual,  the  problem  of  current 
policy  is  to  follow  a  path  that  guards  against 
the  dangers  of  the  extremes — recession  or 
continued  inflation — the  doubts  also  are 
greater  than  usual. 

D.  Concern  about  the  corporate  liquidity 
situation  and  some  fear  of  a  liquidity  crisis. 
By  almost  any  measure  corporate  liquidity 
has  deteriorated  considerably  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  particularly  In  the  last  18  months. 
Some  slgniflcant  ratios  for  all  non-financial 
corporations  are  listed  below;  were  data 
available  for  mld-1970  they  would  show  fur- 
ther deterioration. 

1964        1968       1969 


(1)  Cast)  plus  Government  secu- 

rities as  percent  of  corpo- 
rate gross  product  (end  of 
year)  ....  1«.6       14.2 

(2)  Liquid  assets  as  percent  of  cur- 

rent liabilities  (end  of  year). .      42. 3       34. 3 

(3)  Internal  sources  of  funds  as 

percent  of  total  finance  re- 
quired for  increase  in  assets 
(full  year)..  - 70.3       57.1 

(4)  Net  interest  paid  as  percent  of 

corporate  profits  before 

tox(fullyear) 9.1       14.2 


12.5 
30.0 


52.8 


16.8 


II.  This  memorandum  is  addressed  to  the 
fourth  factor,  the  liquidity  problem.  That 
problem  Itself  reflects  four  factors  which  can 
be  best  presented  in  the  chronological  order 
of  their  emergence : 

A.  Corporate  liquidity,  as  the  above  cited 
figures  Indicate,  had  been  run  down  to  rela- 
tively low  levels  over  the  past  several  years. 
Thus  when  the  liquidity  problem  became 
evident  early  in  1970.  the  corporate  liquidity 
base  was  already  low.  In  part  this  rundown  of 
liquidity  reflected  more  efficient  use  of  funds 
and  In  that  respect  was  not  a  harmful  de- 
velopment. In  part  it  reflected  the  buoyant 
economic  situation  which  Increased  require- 
ments for  funds  to  finance  additional  plant 
and  equipment  and  inventory  and  to  carry 
on  an  increased  volume  of  business.  In  part 
it  reflected  the  higher  cost  of  keeping  "idle 
funds"  as  Interest  rates  rose. 

B.  A  restrictive  monetary  policy  begun  In 
late  1968  became  increasingly  tight  in  1969. 
Policy  has  been  eased  In  1970  but  it  has  re- 
mained relatively  restrictive  even  after  the 
easing.  The  restrictive  policy  resulted  in  cur- 
tailed bank  lending  and  thus  forced  more 
borrowing  into  other  channels,  particularly 
the  capital  and  commercial  paper  markets. 
In  the  former,  corporate  demand  completed 
with  heavy  Government  agency  and  state 
and  municipal  finance.  This  growing  demand 
in  the  face  of  monetary  restraint  drove  up 
Interest  rates  to  unprecedented  levels.  And 
as  demand  increased  lenders  became  more 
selective  and  somewhat  less  willing  to  give 
up  their  own  liquidity  for  long-term  obliga- 
tions. 

C.  Hopes  for  lower  Interest  rates  in  the 
near  future  coupled  with  difficulties  In  bor- 
rowing at  long-term  caused  a  number  of 
corporations  to  meet  their  needs  for  funds 
by  short-term  finance — some  by  commercial 
paper,  some  by  short-term  notes  sold  in  the 
capital  markets.  Some  corporations  deferred 
capital  market  borrowings  and  ran  down 
their  own  liquidity  still  more.  When  inter- 
est rates  not  only  failed  to  fall  but  actually 

'  rose  substantially  the  market  climate  became 
even  less  favorable  and  the  liquidity  prob- 
lem was  Intensified.  Lenders  became  even 
more  selective  and  the  rate  differential  be- 
tween excellent  and  merely  good  credits 
widened  appreciably. 

D.  The  conjuncture  of  high  rates,  lender 
selectivity,  econcMnlc  slowdown  and  reduced 
profits  and  cash  flow  has  made  corporate  debt 
service  significantly  more  difficult  and  more 


costly.  A  weak  and  falling  stock  market 
practically  has  precluded  equity  finance.  By 
mld-1970  the  liquidity  squeeze  was  quite  evi- 
dent. The  question  was  whether  It  would  be- 
come a  crisis  rather  than  Just  a  problem. 

ni.  The  figures  cited  earlier  are  averages 
for  all  non-financial  corporations.  Some 
corporations  are  below  average;  some  few 
may  be  actually  at  dangerously  low  levels  of 
liquidity.  Whether  the  liquidity  problem  be- 
comes a  liquidity  crisis  depends  upon  (1) 
what  happens  to  those  relatively  few  large 
corporations  which  may  be  In  a  vulnerable 
(Kisition  and  (2)  the  repercussions  which 
might  stem  from  one  or  more  failures.  The 
basic  danger  to  the  economy  lies  in  a  pos- 
sible chain  reaction  both  in  the  real  econ- 
omy and  in  the  financial  markets.  The  fol- 
lowing points  are  pertinent  in  weighing  that 
danger. 

A.  The  fact  that  some  cases  of  vulnerabUlty 
are  the  product  of  Improvidence,  lack  of 
foresight  or  bad  management  Is  not  partic- 
ularly relevant.  Whether  a  bankrupt  cor- 
poration has  been  "good"  or  "bad,"  the  ef- 
fects on  the  real  economy  are  roughly  the 
same — loss  of  production,  loss  of  jobs,  loss 
of  markets  for  other  companies.  The  real 
question  to  be  faced  is  whether  there  would 
be  a  significant  chain  reaction  In  the  real 
economy  and,  perhaps  even  more  Important, 
whether  there  would  result  a  psychological 
reaction  which  would  intensify  the  chain 
reaction  in  the  real  economy  and  lead  to 
significantly  adverse  effects  In  the  financial 
markets. 

B.  The  Penn  Ontral  case  Is  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  a  liquidity  crisis  for  one  Im- 
portant company.  On  the  whole  the  reac- 
tions to  the  Penn  Central  bankruptcy  give 
some  cause  for  optimism  but  there  were  some 
very  unsettling — fortunately,  temporary — ^re- 
sults. So  far  there  has  been  little  Impact 
on  the  real  economy  and  what  the  delayed 
impact  may  be  cannot  be  ascertained  as  yet. 
Obviously  a  railroad  in  receivership  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  good  a  customer  as  one  that 
Is  operating  outside  receivership  and  at  a 
profit.  Some  layoffs  of  workers  are  foreseen 
also,  but  that  impact  seems  likely  to  be  rela- 
tively small.  Some  other  railroads  are  being 
directly  affected.  Neither  the  stock  nor  bond 
markets  were  shaken  badly  by  the  case  but 
the  commercial  paper  mfirket  was  hit  hard 
for  a  time  and  some  perfectly  sound  credits — 
finance  companies — went  through  consider- 
able discomfort  and  had  to  undertake  a  real 
scramble  for  funds.  Here  there  was  potential 
chain  reaction;  it  was  halted  by  prompt  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  big  commercial  bank  action. 

C.  Other  smaller  failures  seem  to  have  had 
little  impact  on  either  the  real  economy  or 
the  financial  markets  but  they  undoubtedly 
have  contributed  to  the  growing  selectivity 
of  lenders.  The  well-publicized  troubles  of 
some  of  the  conglomerates  obviously  have 
affected  the  price  of  their  stocks  and  prob- 
ably have  affected  the  general  level  of  stock 
prices.  They  also  have  had  Impact  on  lender 
selectivity.  On  the  whole,  however,  none  of 
these  developments  has  carried  the  seeds  of 
potential  chain  reaction. 

D.  The  potential  danger  of  chain  reaction 
thus  would  seem  to  stem  mainly  from  adverse 
developments,  especially  failure,  of  one  or 
more  companies  with  two  or  more  of  the 
following  characteristics  ranked  in  rough 
order  of  Importance:  (1)  substantial  size  in 
sales,  purchases  and  employment;  (2)  na- 
tional prominence  (almost  automatic  for 
concerns  of  the  first  characteristic;  (3)  repu- 
tation for  sound  financial  management  and 
position;  (4)  government  regulated;  (5) 
major  sales  to  government  or  government 
regulated  companies.  The  more  vulnerable 
companies  are  those  with  characteristics  (4) 
or  (5)  and  (1).  There  probably  would  be 
greater  chain  reaction  potential  from  com- 
panies with  characteristics  (1),  (2)  and  (3). 

IV.  The  odds  against  a  liquidity  crisis  still 
seem  fairly  favorable  but  they  undoubtedly 


have  shortened  over  the  past  six  months.  In 
this  kind  of  situation  It  would  be  well  to 
establish  some  safeguards  designed  to  pre- 
vent any  real  crisis,  or  if  one  occurs  to  en- 
sure against  any  serious  chain  reaction.  Two 
major  safeguards  seem  indicated : 

A.  The  first  and  more  important  is  largely 
already  In  place  and  requires  no  legislation. 
The  Federal  Reserve  already  has  relaxed 
monetary  policy  and  could  relax  more  should 
that  seem  the  appropriate  course  of  policy. 
Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  assured  the  banks  that  they  will 
have  adequate  liquidity  to  ensure  that  their 
customers  can  keep  or  get  needed  credits  to 
ameliorate  any  liquidity  squeeze.  Specifically, 
the  Federal  Reserve  seems  to  have  assured  the 
banks  ready  access  to  the  discount  window 
should  they  need  It  as  a  result  of  picking  up 
some  of  the  demand  that  had  focussed  on  the 
coBunreclal  paper  market.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve also  has  suspended  celling  on  large 
short-term  certificates  of  deposit,  which  en- 
ables the  banks  to  obtain  funds  more  freely. 
The  one  additional  step  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  might  undertake  Is  to  give  the  banks 
a  bit  more  "guidance"  as  to  how  they  should 
employ  their  funds — e.g..  emphasis  on  "pro- 
ductive" loans  and  suggestions  that  banks 
roll  over  credits  rather  than  force  borrowers 
out  Into  the  capital  markets. 

B.  The  second  safeguard  would  reinforce 
the  first  and  help  insure  against  a  chain  re- 
action by  providing  finance  for  a  company 
faced  with  a  liquidity  crisis  that  could  lead 
to  bankruptcy.  In  effect,  the  second  safe- 
guard would  be  a  new  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  but  with  primary  em- 
phasis on  Government  guarantee  of  credits. 
It  would  be  highly  usefiil  to  get  such  a  safe- 
guard in  place  quickly. 

V.  The  establishment  of  the  second  safe;- 
guard  would  require  legislation.  The  form 
and  character  of  the  safeguard  should  reflect 
certain  criteria  which  would  ensure  its  ac- 
ceptance and  effectiveness.  Such  criteria 
would  Include : 

A.  Relative  simplicity  in  establishment  otuJ. 
administration.  This  would  argue  for  a  sim- 
ple Federal  program  of  loan  guarantees  (plus, 
perhaps,  a  relatively  small  direct  loan  pro- 
gram) with  its  administration  placed  in  an 
existing  institution.  This  would  minimize 
new  staff  requirements  and  should  almost 
eliminate  start-up  time  problems.  It  also 
should  ensure  efficient  and  prompt  action 
in  cases  where  the  program  vn^uld  be  used. 
There  should  be  no  need  for  Government 
capitalization  (although,  if  a  direct  lo&n 
program  were  Included  some  appropriations 
probably  would  be  necessary). 

B.  Sufficient  size  to  make  the  safeguard 
authoritative  and  credible.  A  loan  guarantee 
program  of  $5  billion  (pltis.  perhaps,  a  direct 
loan  program  of  $500  million)  should  me«t 
this  criterion. 

C.  Assurance  of  maximum  cooperation 
from  the  finan^al  community.  A  loan  guar- 
antee program  probably  would  be  preferred 
to  a  direct  losLn  program  by  the  financial 
community  both  because  It  would  be  bigger 
and  because  It  would  not  be  directly  com- 
petitive. Lodgment  of  the  administration  of 
the  program  In  a  known  existing  Institution 
and  efficient,  expert  and  prompt  decision- 
making by  that  institution  also  would  be 
important  In  assiiring  maximum  financial 
coRununity  cooperation. 

D.  Adequate  controls  to  prevent  misuse  or 
unnecessary  use.  In  essence  the  adequacy  of 
such  controls  would  depend  primarily  upon 
the  strength  of  the  administration  of  the 
program.  Certain  guidelines  can  be  set  forth 
in  the  legislation  and  more  specific  guideUnes 
can  be  developed  by  the  administrator.  What 
would  need  to  be  controlled  would  be  the 
temptation  on  the  part  of  the  financial  com- 
munity to  seek  government  guarantee  not 
merely  in  cases  of  real  need,  but  simply  to 
make  the  prospective  credit  better  and/or 
to  permit  it  to  carry  a  relatively  low  interest 
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rate  Wbat  also  would  need  to  be  controlled 
would  be  the  temptation  to  bring  either 
hopeless  cases  In  for  guarantee  or  direct  loan 
or  cases  which  would  be  unlikely  to  have 
serious  national  or  regional  repercussions  and 
hence  unlikely  to  set  off  a  chain  reaction  and 
lead  to  a  liquidity  crUls. 

E  Minimal  drain  on  the  Federal  budget. 
A  guarantee  loan  program  administered  by 
an  existing  Federal  insUtutlon  could  be 
etr„rtured  so  as  to  cost  virtually  nothing  In 
direct  budget  terms.  With  no  Federal  capital 
and  minor  (reimbursable  or  direct)  admin- 
istrative costs,  the  only  real  drain  on  the 
budget  would  come  from  losses  requiring  the 
rwivernment  guarantee  to  be  taken  up.  (Some 
minor,  non-determlnable  budget  costs  might 
result  from  the  market  Impact  of  addlUonal 
Government  guaranteed  securlUes  on  inter- 
est rates  paid  on  direct  Treasury  securities.) 
A  direct  loan  program  probably  would  In- 
volve appropriations  and  budget  costs 
(These,  however,  might  be  made  acceptable 
by  following  the  suggestions  noted  In  Sec- 

"p  Political  acceptance  and  palatability. 
There  are  three  factors  which  could  be  lo- 
ved ved  here:  the  amount  of  direct  budget 
costs,  the  lodgment  of  the  administration 
of  the  program  and  the  fact  that  It  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  big  business.  Partic- 
ularly the  latter  factor  might  be  extremely 
aensitive.  This  would  argue  for  earmarking 
a  porUon  of  the  guarantee  authority  (and 
a  portion  of  the  dUect  loan  fund.  If  1*  *«" 
mSuded)  for  small  business.  It  probably 
also  argues  for  a  direct  loan  program  even 
though  that  would  raise  another  poUUcal 
problem— direct  budget  costs. 

VI  Following  the  criteria  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  section,  the  second  safeguard- 
an  emergency  lending  authority— could  take 
the  following  form: 

A.  A  loan  guarantee  au"»orlty  of  85  bU- 
llon  and  a  direct  loan  program  of  $500  mil- 
lion to  provide  emergency  financial  assist- 
ance to  business  enterprises  to  meet  tem- 
Dorary  and  urgent  financial  requirements 
Vhlch  If  not  met.  might  seriously  impair 
the  abUlty  of  such  enterprises  to  produce 
goods  and  services,  might  seriously  affect 
the  economy  of  the  NaUon  or  a  region  there- 
of, and  might  seriously  disrupt  the  financial 

"^  K)ne  method  of  financing  the  $500  million 
direct  loan  program  which  merits  explora- 
tion would  be  the  earmarking  of  a  portion 
of  the  payment  made  annually  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  the  Treasury.  This  payment, 
which  has  been  much  larger  than  8500  mil- 
lion represents  virtually  all  of  the  net  pro- 
fits of  tHe  System  and  Is  covered  Into  the 
general  revenues.  In  general,  the  Treasury 
opposes  earmarking  such  funds  and  has  valid 
Tysons  for  Its  position.  In  this  particular 
case  however,  such  earmarking  might  make 
sense  Obviously  It  would  provide  no  direct 
budget  saving  but  It  might  make  the  ap- 
propriation process  easier.  Should  this  ap- 
proach be  used.  It  should  take  the  form  of 
straight  earmarking  and  appropriation  rath- 
er than  having  the  Federal  Reserve  pay  the 
funds  direcUy  into  the  direct  loan  fund.) 

B  The  guarantee  authority  and  the  direct 
loan  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  acting  as  fiscal  agents  and  in 
such    other    capacities    as   the   Board    may 

require.  .,      . 

C  No  guarantee  of  a  loan  and  no  direct 
loan  should  be  made  unless  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  finds  that: 

( 1 )  The  loan  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaes  of  the  Act; 

(3)  The  loan  U  not  otherwise  avaUable 
on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions; 
,    (3)     There    Is    reasonable    assurance    of 
repayment: 

(4)  The  loan  will  be  appUed  to  productive 
purposes  necessary  to  the  economic  health 
and  welfare  of  the  Nation  w  a  region  thereof. 


D.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  have 
authority  to  require  such  security  for  guar- 
antee or  loan  and  such  agreements  regard- 
ing management  as  it  regards  as  necessary. 
The  Board  also  should  have  the  authority  to 
consult  with  and  review  with  management 
any  matter  which  may  bear  on  the  com- 
pany's abUlty  to  repay  the  loan. 

E.  Limitations  on  any  guarantees  or  direct 
loans  to  one  enterprise  should  be  set  at  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  guarantee  authority  or 
direct  loan  fund  ($100  million  guarantee,  $10 
mUllon  direct  loan)  except  that  in  unusual 
cases  that  seem  certain  to  affect  adversely 
the  national  economy,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  the  guarantee  limit 
could  be  extended  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
guarantee  authority. 

F.  Five  per  cent  of  the  guarantee  authority 
($250  million)  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  di- 
rect loan  fund  ($50  mlUlon)  should  be  ear- 
marked for  smaller  business  enterprises — 
those  that  without  emergency  finance  would 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  a  smaller  re- 
gion such  as  a  town  or  a  country.  Limitations 
on  guarantees  or  direct  loans  to  any  one 
enterprise  in  this  category  should  be  fixed  at 
2  per  cent  of  the  earmarked  guarantee  au- 
thority or  direct  loan  fund  ($5  mUllon  guar- 
antee or  $1  million  direct  loan). 

G.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  its  administration  of 
the  guarantee  authority  or  the  direct  loan 

fund. 

vn.  There  are  strong  arguments  for  put- 
ting the  administration  of  the  guarantee 
and  direct  loan  programs  in  the  Federal  He- 
serve  Board: 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  administered  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  In  the  past  and  did  them 
weU.  It  has  the  expertise  and  staff.  Expenses 
of  administration  shotild  be  small: 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  the  respect  of  the 
financial  community  and  could  be  expected 
to  get  maximum  cooperation  from  that 
group: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Is  an  independent 
agency  that  wotQd  be  lltUe  svTsceptlble  to 
outside  pressures; 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  suggested  that  Congress  give  at- 
tention to  the  feaslbUlty  of  a  Federal  loan 
guarantee  program  to  necessitous  borrowers 
but  at  the  same  time  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  any  such  program  should  be  ad- 
ministered with  care.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
question  of  adequate  control  of  an  emer- 
gency loan  program  rests  basically  on  strong 
administration. 

vm.  Senator  Javlts  has  already  Introduced 
a  bUl.  S.  4127.  which  would  establish  an 
emergency  guarantee  of  loans  up  to  $5  bU- 
llon  A  copy  of  that  bUl  Is  attached  to  this 
memorandum.  The  Javlts  bUl  differs  from 
the  proposal  set  forth  in  this  memorandum 
in  six  major  aspects: 
There  is  no  direct  loan  program. 
The  administrative  authority  Is  lodged  In 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

He  is  required  to  consult  with  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Banking  Committees  be- 
fore making  any  guarantee  commitment  of 
lees  than  $20  mllUon  and  submit  for  full 
Congressional  action  any  commitment  of 
more  than  820  million. 

A  loan  Guarantee  Policy  Board  Is  created 
with  the  Chairman  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent (and  confirmed  by  the  Senate)  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  members. 
Such  Board  Is  to  establish  general  policies. 

The  authority  is  temporary  (for  one  year) 
but  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Emer- 
gency Loan  Guarantee  Corporation  may  be 
considered  after  one  year  and  the  receipt  of 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury. 


There  Is  no  specific  provision  for  smaller 
business. 

The  major  weakness  in  the  Javlts  bill  Is 
the  provision  for  Congressional  consulUtlon. 
After  the  Penn  Central  case  this  is  perfectly 
imderBtandable  but  probably  Is  not  work- 
able. The  Congress  simply  Is  not  organized 
to  be  a  operating  executive  committee  for 
emergency  lending.  It  would  be  much  better 
for  Congress  to  delegate  the  loan  guarantee 
(and/or  direct  loan)  authority  to  an  operat- 
ing InsUtutlon  that  It  can  trust  and  which 
has  expertise  In  this  field.  The  provision  (In 
SecUon  VI  of  this  memorandum)  for  quar- 
terly reports  should  provide  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  close  Congressional  review. 

Aside  from  this  provision  for  Congressional 
consultation  the  Javlts  bill  has  much  to 
commend  it:  In  fact,  much  of  the  language 
of  Section  VI  of  this  memorandum  is  taken 
directly  from  It.  This  memorandum  argues 
that  there  Is  no  need  for  a  new  InstltuUon— 
and  hence  by  Implication  no  need  for  a  Loan 
Guarantee  PoUcy  Board— and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  administer  the  program. 
It  also  argues  for  a  direct  loan  program  and 
for  specific  provision  for  small  business.  The 
Federal  Reserve  point  Is  Important;  the  di- 
rect loan  program  and  the  small  business 
provision  are  not  crucial  except,  perhaps,  po- 
litically. Neither  Is  the  memorandum's  Im- 
plication that  the  authority  shotUd  be  longer 
than  one  year.  ^    ^     ,    „ 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  amend  the  Javlts 
bin  to  make  It  conform  to  the  outline  In 
Section  VI  0*  this  memorandum.  At  a  mini- 
mum It  should  be  amended  to  eliminate  the 
OongreeslDnal  consultation  or  Congresalonal 
action  provisions. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Sparkman).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business  which  the  clerk  will 

StAtC 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following: 

HR.  17123,  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
Uon  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ofthebUl.  _^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized.  How 
much  time  does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^  _,  ,^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

AICKNDMKNT  NO.   SI  I — MODITICATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  the  pending 
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amendment,  811.  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Amenduent  No.  811 

HJl.  17123,  An  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations dixrlng  the  fiscal  year  1971  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  viz:  On 
page  7,  line  6,  strike  out  the  period  and  in- 
sert for  other  purposes.  In  lieu  thereof  a 
colon  and  the  following: 

"Provided,  that  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  DD-963  class  destroyers  im- 
less  (1)  the  prime  contractor  with  whom  the 
United  States  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  such  destroyers  Is  required  under  the 
terms  of  such  contract  to  subcontract  to  an- 
other United  States  shipyard  and  (2)  the 
total  ntmaber  of  such  destroyers  set  forth 
under  the  terms  of  the  prime  contract  Is 
divided  substantlaUy  equaUy  between  the 
prime  contractor  and  subcontractor." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  I  shall  undertake  to 
explain  the  amendment  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  substitute  and  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  stated. 

Mr.  President,  during  recent  months  a 
series  of  events  have  occurred  which 
taken  together  prove  conclusively  that  an 
award  of  the  entire  DD-963  destroyer 
procurement  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  one  contractor  was  ill  advised 
and  certainly  not  in  the  national  interest. 
And  that  decision  must  be  modified  by 
the  Congress  in  a  prompt  and  responsible 
manner. 

I  am  proposing  an  timendment  to  the 
military  procurement  bill  which,  in  es- 
sence, would  require  the  division  of  that 
contract  by  way  of  a  subcontractor  for 
substantially  half  of  the  ships  to  a  sec- 
ond American  shipbuilder  which  won  as 
a  result  of  competitive  bidding.  Thus, 
Litton  would  remain  as  Uie  prime  con- 
tractor with  15  ships  exceeding  $1  billion 
In  value  and  the  second  corporation 
would  be  responsible  for  the  construction 
of  the  balance  of  the  ships. 

This  position  is  supported  by  findings 
of  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  blue  ribbon  defense 
panel  in  a  report  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  July  1,  1970. 
only  one  week  after  the  Navy  awarded  its 
entire  nonnuclear  destroyer  program  to 
Litton  Industries.  The  report  says  In 
part: 

The  Navy,  while  procuring  fewer  ships  In 
recent  years.  Is  the  source  of  an  increasingly 
higher  percentage  of  the  total  funds  spent 
for  ship  construction  In  this  coimtry. 

As  a  consequence,  the  procurement  process 
for  Navy  ships,  even  more  than  in  other  pro- 
curements, must  reflect  a  concern  for  the 
existence  of  a  sufficiently  broad  indtistrial 
base  to  provide  competition  for  such  procure- 
ments. 

Moreover,  a  subcommittee  of  the  blue 
ribbon  defense  panel,  headed  by  Wilfred 
J.  McNeil,  first  Comptroller  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  used  even  stronger 
language  when  they  said: 

If  the  Navy  goes  ahead  with  Its  announced 
Intentions   to   seek   series  type   production 


contracts  for  major  ship  programs  In  a  sin- 
gle yard,  there  will  be  almost  total  concen- 
tration of  major  Navy  work  in  three  .  .  . 
yards  .  .  .  over  a  significant  period  of  time. 
During  this  hiatus  for  the  remainder  of  the 
yards,  they  may  weU  lose  their  capability  to 
respond  to  Navy  shipbuilding  requirements 
or  go  out  of  business  altogether.  Although 
the  Navy  cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to 
keep  all  its  former  suppliers  of  ships  in  busi- 
ness the  maintaining  of  a  responsive  produc- 
tion base  and  a  healthy,  competitive  en- 
vironment ...  is  certainly  as  important  as 
experimentation  with  new  procurement 
techniques. 

If  recent  history  on  moderately  large  Navy 
ship  orders  U  tmy  indication,  large  package 
ship  procurements  constitute  a  serious  risk 
to  the  contracting  shipyards'  corporate  sur- 
vival. The  DD963  destroyer  program  cur- 
rently planned  for  30  ships  represents  about 
83  Billion.  A  ten  percent  loss  In  performing 
on  this  contract  (8300  Million)  would  exceed 
the  net  worth  of  either  of  the  shipyards  com- 
peting for  that  program  by  at  least  a  factor 
of  two. 

As  concentration  of  work  In  a  few  yards 
progresses  with  a  high  degree  of  specializa- 
tion In  each,  there  will  be  serlotis  reduction 
In  competition  for  Naval  ships.  In  addition, 
there  could  also  be  a  substantial  reduction 
m  the  nation's  total  shipbuilding  capability. 
This  loss  of  a  competitive  environment  In 
itself  cotild  offset  the  economic  advantages 
of  series  production.  .  .  .  The  Navy  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  Its  combat  vessels,  must  be  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  production  base  but  also  with 
the  continuation  of  a  healthy  competition 
within  that  base. 

In  order  to  (a)  Insure  an  adequate  pro- 
duction for  combat  ahlpa  and  (b)  Con- 
tinue to  generate  competition  between  ship- 
yards for  most  classes  of  ships — The  Navy 
should  take  such  action  as  Is  appropriate  to 
distribute  major  multi-ship  prime  contract 
awards  among  two  or  more  yards. 

In  order  to  (a)  maintain  a  healthy  com- 
petitive environment  and  (b)  Insure  a 
viable  production  base  for  Navy  combat 
ships  and  auxiliaries — Prime  contracts  for 
series  production  of  a  single  class  of  Navy 
ships  should  be  awarded  to  more  than  one 
yard  whenever  the  total  order  exceeds  ten 
ships. 

Mr.  President,  this  recommendation  Is 
the  latest  recommendation  of  a  panel 
specifically  organized  a  year  ago  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  review  Defense  Depext- 
ment  organization  and  policies.  In  the 
light  of  the  nature  of  that  panel  and  its 
significance  in  this  administration,  its 
recommendation  as  based  upon  this  pro- 
curement award  is  significant. 

I  agree  with  the  McNeil  report  in  the 
main;  however,  my  amendment  does  not 
provide  for  separate  prime  contracts  be- 
cause I  feel  there  are  cost  and  standard- 
ization advantages  in  a  single  design  pro- 
duced at  two  locations. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
given  us  its  views  (Hi  this  subject  in  its 
r^x>rt  of  August  26,  1970.  The  report 
was  issued  in  response  to  a  request  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith), 
earlier  this  year.  The  r^jort  wsis  put 
in  the  Rbcord  in  its  entirety  on  August 
28  of  this  year.  I  would  like  to  read  these 
excerpts  from  that  report: 

By  contracting  with  one  company  the  risk 
Is  present  that  the  con^NUiy  may  not  be  able 
to  complete  the  contract  at  the  agreed  price. 
It  la  possible  that  the  company  at  some 
point  coiUd  come  to  the  Navy  and  say  it  Is 
unable  to  build  the  ship  for  the  contract 
price.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Navy 


would  find  Itself  with  few  options.  The  Navy 
says  it  does  not  expect  that  this  is  a  real 
possibility,  but  it  has  occurred  under  other 
long-range  production  programs. 

We  believe  also  that  there  is  some  danger 
to  future  competition.  Olven  the  Navy's 
premise  of  a  single  ship  design  (presumably 
Litton's)  at  the  lowest  price,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  another  company  will  be  able  to 
compete  prlcewlse  with  Litton  on  future  or- 
ders. Start-up  and  early  learning  costs  in 
such  a  program  are  substantial  and,  assum- 
ing the  same  ground  rules  are  applied  In  the 
future,  it  seems  questionable  as  to  whether 
anyone  wUl  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
successful  contractor  In  this  award,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  additional  shipts  the  Navy 
plans  to  buy.  We  are  told  that  the  differences 
in  commercial  and  military  ships,  even  If  the 
BAaritlme  program  should  become  a  reality, 
would  not  make  the  winner  of  these  awards 
competitive  for  military  ships. 

These  are  significant  views,  expressed 
by  highly  qualified  sources.  To  date  they 
have  apparenUy  been  discounted  by  the 
Departinent  of  Defense  in  their  rush  to 
awfuxl  a  contract  and  get  started  with 
the  destroyer  program — even  though  we 
are  over  4  years  from  the  first  ship  de- 
livery in  a  program  scheduled  to  run  into 
1979.  Unless  we  act  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion now,  our  destroyer  program — the 
very  heart  of  our  Navy — could  suffer 
over  the  next  decade. 

The  DD-963  class  destroyer  program 
had  its  origin  in  late  1966  when  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  approaching  obsolescence 
of  segments  of  the  Navy's  surface  fieet, 
initiated  a  new  shipbuilding  program. 
The  primary  mission  of  the  DD-963 
class  destroyer  are  to:  First,  provide  pro- 
tection to  attack  carrier  forces  against 
the  surface/submarine  threat,  sec<md, 
escort  amphibious  assault-preassault 
forces,  and  third,  conduct  shore  bom- 
bardment in  support  of  amphibious  as- 
sault or  land  warfare  forces.  The  Navy 
inventory  objective  for  destroyers  of  this 
type  is  50  ships.  A  procurement  program 
of  30  ships  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  subject  to  congres- 
sional authorization. 

The  Navy's  original  intention  was  to 
procure  from  30  to  50  destroyers,  using 
the  total  package /multiyear  procure- 
ment technique  with  a  plan  to  award  a 
single  fixed-price  contract  to  the  win- 
ning competitor.  Early  competition  in- 
cluded six  American  shipyards:  Avon- 
dale  of  Louisiana,  Newport  News  of  Vir- 
ginia, Todd  of  California,  General 
Dynamics  of  Massachusetts,  Bath  Iron 
Works  of  Maine,  and  Litton  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Prior  to  the  award  of  a  contract  defi- 
nition contract,  the  competition  was  re- 
duced to  half,  with  General  Dynamics. 
Bath.  Emd  Litton  remaining. 

Proposals  were  submitted  by  the  three 
in  April  of  1969  which  included  a  rec- 
ommended sJUp  design,  management 
plan,  and  price. 

The  Navy  reviewed  the  three  propos- 
als extensively  and  in  September  of  1969 
announced  that  General  Dynamics  ship- 
yard would  be  eliminated  from  the 
competition. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Navy  requested 
the  first  supplementary  proposals  from 
Bath  and  Litton,  which  were  submitted 
in  November  of  1969.  This  request  in- 
cluded major  changes  of  a  technical  na- 
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ture  to  the  ship  designs  which,  in  effect, 
altered  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed under  the  contract.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  Bath  and  Litton  were 
each  developing  their  own  destroyer  de- 
sign, similar  only  with  respect  to  per- 
formance characteristics.  These  pro- 
posals submitted  in  response  to  this  re- 
quest included  the  second  round  of  price 
quotations. 

The  Navy,  apparently  still  dissatisfied 
with  the  second  supplementary  propos- 
als  offered   in   November,   requested   a 
third  set  in  February  1970  from  both 
competitors.    Again,    technical   changes 
were  requested  and  a  third  round  of 
prices  quoted.  The  Navy  has  verified  that 
Urget   costs  per   ship   after   the   third 
round  were  virtually  the  same,  with  Bath 
$64.9  million  and  Litton  $64.7  million. 
Since  there  were  no  technical  changes 
after  the  third  round  of  prices,  it  is  criti- 
cal to  bear  in  mind  that  both  finalists' 
costs  were  essentially  the  same  before 
the  fourth  and  final  bids  were  submitted. 
Then  in  March  the  Navy  changed  the 
type  of  contract  from  a  fixed  price  in- 
centive to  a  fixed  price  incentive  suc- 
cessive targets  contract  and  asked  for 
"best  and  final"  prices.  The  successive 
targets  feature  gave  the  winning  con- 
tractor the  right  to  renegotiate  prices 
39  months  into  the  contract.  Bath's  tar- 
get cost  in  the  final  round  came  down  to 
$61.3  mDlion  and  Litton's  dropped  dras- 
tically to  $54.9  million  per  ship.  This 
change  created  a  final  difference  in  price 
of  approximately   $276  million  on  the 
total  30 -ship  program,  with  Litton  the 
low  bidder,  and  again.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  there  were  no 
changes  in  the  technical  requirements 
before  the  final  bid. 

On  June  23,  1970,  the  Navy  announced 
an  award  of  the  entire  30  ships  to  Litton 
Industries  but  conceded  that  each  of  the 
finalists  had  offered  an  excellent  ship 
and  a  fully  acceptable  proposal. 

The  Navy  awarded  the  contract  to  one 
shipyard  in  the  very  face  of  prior  action 
taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  concurrence  and  full  support 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  force  a  division 
of  the  contract  between  at  least  two 
American   shipbuilding  companies. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  division  of 
the  contract  now  would  be  unfair  be- 
cause a  contract  has  already  been 
awarded,  because  it  would  allegedly  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  Government  and 
because  it  would  allegedly  establish  a 
bad  precedent  for  the  Congress.  In  my 
opinion,  these  arguments  for  awarding 
to  a  single  builder  all  of  our  new  destroy- 
ers are  unsoimd  and  misleading. 

On  the  first  point,  certainly  the  Navy 
and  Litton  were  aware  of  the  House 
action,  to  which  I  have  referred,  before 
the  contract  was  awarded.  Second,  there 
has  been  wide  speculation  from  the  time 
that  the  third  contract  was  eliminated 
that  the  contract  might  well  be  divided 
between  the  two  remaining  competitors. 
I  doubt  if  either  of  the  two  contractors 
would  have  been  surprised  if  the  Navy 
decided  to  award  the  contract  to  two 
rather  than  one  shipyard. 

On  the  question  of  surprise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Navy,  prior  to  contract  award, 
took  appropriate  steps  to  amend  the  con- 


tractual language  in  the  Bath  and  Litton 
proposals  to  include  the  mechanics  for 
dividing  the  contract  in  the  event  the 
Senate  supports  the  earlier  House  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  another  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
as  an  exhibit,  article  XXVI  from  the  Lit- 
ton contract  on  the  subject  I  have  just 
referred  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

t See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  read  this  language  from  that 
article.  I  repeat,  this  is  in  the  Litton 
contract: 

(a)  The  Government  shall  have  the  right 
to  require  the  Contractor  to  subcontract  the 
construction  of  a  quantity  of  complete  ves- 
sels as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
legislation  referred  to  in  the  premises  hereof. 
The  Contracting  Officer  may  require  the  Con- 
tractor to  solicit  all  shipbuilders  on  the  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command's  bidders  list  for 
destroyers  for  one  or  more  subcontracts. 

How  can  it  be  argued,  Mr.  President, 
that  with  this  provision  in  the  contract, 
which  Litton  signed,  that  the  amendment 
I  propose  would  constitute  a  surprise  to 
Litton  industries? 

My  amendment  proposes  to  do  what 
the  Litton  contract  permits  the  Navy  to 
do. 

Thus  the  Navy  very  properly  antici- 
pated such  action  and  is  fully  prepared 
to  implement  the  desires  of  Congress 
without  delay  or  disruption  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Likewise,  the  entire  argimient  is  ad- 
dressed only  to  costs  directly  connected 
with  the  procurement  of  the  initial  30 
ships  in  this  program  and  completely 
fails  to  acknowledge  the  lasting  cost  ad- 
vantages of  maintaining  competition  in 
our  shipbuilding  industry. 

Let  me  just  cite  for  the  Record  the  in- 
tent of  my  amendment : 

First.  Retention  of  one  prime  contract 
by  Litton  Industries. 

Second.  Require  that  approximately 
half  the  ships  be  subcontracted  to  a  sec- 
ond American  shipyard,  after  a  roimd  of 
competitive  bids  from  any  shipyards  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Third.  Utilization  of  a  single  design, 
presimiably  Litton's. 

Fourth.  Utilization  of  centralized  pro- 
curement of  machinery  and  equipment 
for  piu-chases  of  30  shipsets  of  like  com- 
ponents to  assure  standard  ships  at  low- 
est possible  price. 

Fifth.  Provide  the  economies  of  series 
ship  production  derived  from  construc- 
tion of  at  least  15  ships  of  the  same  de- 
sign within  a  single  facility. 

The  principal  reason  for  any  increased 
cost  to  the  Government  would  result  from 
the  need  for  two  15-ship  learning  curves 
in  lieu  of  one  30 -ship  learning  curve.  And 
even  this  is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  a  single  design,  and  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  will  be  purchased 
in  lots  of  30. 
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Any  figures  reflecting  an  estimate  of 
the  increased  cost  of  dividing  the  contract 
are  based  conjecture  alone.  Since  it  is 
my  clear  understanding  that  neither 
Bath  nor  Litton  was  ever  requested  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  building  in  quan- 
tities of  fewer  than  30  ships,  I  cannot 
understand  the  various  additional  cost 
estimates  of  the  Navy  as  brought  for- 
ward by  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi. My  sources  indicate  that  with  a 
single  prime  contract  the  costs  would  not 
be  increased  more  than  4  to  5  percent. 
The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the 
competition  on  follow-on  contracts  and 
the  retention  of  multiple-destroyer  build- 
ing capabilities  far  outweigh  these  in- 
creased costs.  That  conclusion  is  justi- 
fied by  the  record. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  ongoing  and 
fierce  competition  between  six  shipyards 
in  the  procurement  of  30  DDO's  between 
1957  and  1965  tended  to  drive  the  Gov- 
ernment's cost  down,  even  in  a  period  of 
inflation.  For  example,  three  DDG's  were 
purchased  from  one  shipyard  in  1957  for 
approximately  $16.5  miUion  per  ship. 
And  in  1965,  the  last  three  ships  in  this 
class  were  purchased  from  another 
shipbuilder  for  approximately  $14.5  mil- 
lion per  ship— a  $2.5  million  reduction 
over  an  8-year  period  which  was  infla- 
tionary. Competition  does  have  a  favor- 
able effect  on  cost  to  the  Government  as 
this  example  proves. 

It  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  spread 
in  prices  of  the  two  final  DD-963  com- 
petitors, Bath  and  Litton.  As  noted,  each 
submitted  virtually  the  same  prices  on 
the  third  round  proposals;  yet  with  no  ^ 
change  in  technical  requirements.  Lit-  x 
ton's  winning  price  on  the  fourth  round 
was  $276  million  less  than  Bath's.  This 
has  created  the  false  impression  that  the 
Government's  cost  of  doing  business  with 
Litton  would  be  hundreds  of  millions  less 
than  the  next  best  offer.  This  conclusion 
is  completely  false  and  should  be  clari- 
fied lest  Members  of  Congress  be  misled 
into  believing  that  Litton's  costs  are  far 
lower  than  others  in  the  industry. 

Let  me  explain  that  in  the  flnal  pric- 
ing proposals,  each  of  the  two  competi- 
tors made  assumptions  concerning  the 
effect  on  costs  of  projected  economic 
changes  over  the  8-year  contract.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  type  of  contract 
used  requires  that  the  Government  pay 
the  contractor  escalation  payments  for 
cost  variances  compared  to  a  base 
month,  in  this  case  January  1969.  The 
payments  vary  with  the  changes  in  a 
national  labor  index  and  a  national  ma- 
terial index.  The  sonounts  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  contractually  obligated  to 
pay  may  have  little  relation  to  the  actual 
cost  experience  of  the  contractor.  And 
the  payments  are  in  addition  to  and 
separate  from  the  contract  price. 

In  competition  for  defense  awards, 
bidders  are  permitted  to  estimate  that 
their  own  actual  cost  changes  will  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  fluctuations  ex- 
perienced in  the  national  averages.  Bid- 
ders include  the  difference  between  their 
own  expected  inflationary  cost  changes 
and  the  anticipated  Government  pay- 
ments in  their  bids. 

Under  the  reset  terms  of  the  fixed  price 
incentive  successive  target  contract  the 
contractor    can    recover    his   increased 


costs  due  to  inflation  and  in  essence 
"get  well"  for  any  errors  in  projecting 
the  economic  trends.  In  fact,  Litton's 
costs  under  the  contract  can  increase 
$387  million,  while  still  providing  a  profit 
of  $107  million.  In  the  words  of  the  GAO, 
"tills  seenis  rather  substantial." 

Bath  and  Litton  made  vastly  different 
projections  relative  to  the  inflationary 
growth  and  the  amount  of  payments  by 
the  Government  under  the  escalation 
payments  clause.  The  difference  in  the 
projections  amounts  to  $290  million,  an 
amount  which  is  greater  than  the  price 
spread  of  the  competitors.  In  actuality, 
Bath's  best  and  flnal  proposal  con- 
tained cost  estimates  which  in  current 
dollars  were  less  than  Litton's  compar- 
able cost  estimates.  Thus  the  entire  $276 
million  difference  in  the  flnal  prices  is  a 
result  of  the  assumptions  made  relative 
to  the  economic  conditions  over  the  next 
8  years. 

It  is  important  to  reemphasize  that  the 
increases  in  costs  due  to  economic  con- 
ditions and  the  payments  under  the  es- 
calation clause  are  virtually  independent 
of  the  contractor  and  his  present  pro- 
jections. The  escalation  payments  to 
either  Bath  or  Litton  will  be  similar  be- 
cause they  are  based  on  national  in- 
dices. The  contractor's  actual  cost  in- 
creases, whether  Bath's  or  Litton's,  would 
be  similar  because  of  the  commonality 
of  subcontractors  and  the  pattern  set- 
tlements of  labor  negotiations. 

Regardless  of  which  competitor  pro- 
jected the  economy  more  accurately, 
when  the  two  competitors  use  the  same 
set  of  assumptions  regarding  the  future 
course  of  the  economy,  the  price  dif- 
ferential of  $276  million  disappears.  I. 
therefore,  carmot  conctir  with  the  Navy 
assessment  that  a  $276  million  difference 
existed  Ijetween  the  two  proposals,  when 
looked  at  in  terms  of  the  final  costs  to  the 
Government. 

Given  the  fact  that  Bath  was  cost 
competitive  with  Litton  and  that  there 
exists  the  potential  for  strong  com- 
petition from  shipyards  in  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Virginia,  Louisiana,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washington  State  for  any 
subcontracted  ships,  we  would  estimate 
that  the  cost  increase  by  dividing  this 
initial  30-ship  purchase  will  not  exceed 
4  to  5  percent.  This  is  a  small  premium 
indeed  for  reducing  the  risks  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  retaining  a  competitive 
shipbuilding  enviionment  which  wUl 
ultimately  create  far  greater  cost  sav- 
ings on  future  procurements.  And  I 
would  repeat  that  absent  strong  follow- 
on  competition  for  the  other  20  destroy- 
ers, Litton  will  be  in  a  good  position  to 
name  its  own  price  for  future  destroyer 
awards. 

To  lose  our  proven  destroyer-building 
capability  could  prove  disastrous  for 
the  country.  Bath,  from  my  State,  alone 
has  built  nearly  160  destroyer-type 
ships— 19  within  the  1960's— and  their 
record  for  cost  and  delivery  perform- 
ance is  enviable  in  this  day  of  overruns 
and  poor  contractor  performance.  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  Bath's  destroyer- 
building  history  to  this  statement.  There 
are  other  shipyards  building  destroyers 
with  nearly  comparable  records.  All  of 
this  stands  to  be  lost  by  awarding  the 


entire  DD-963  contract,  the  major 
destroyer  program  for  the  1970's,  to  a 
single,  relatively  inexperienced  destroy- 
er-building shipyard. 

Furthermore,  the  country  will  lose  this 
golden  opportunity  to  encourage  a  sec- 
ond shipyard  to  modernize  unless  we  act 
to  insure  tliat  a  15-ship  subcontract  is 
awarded. 

It  is  argued,  third,  that  the  proposed 
division  of  the  contract  would  be  estab- 
lishing a  dangerous  precedent.  This 
whole  matter  is  a  precedent  of  serious 
concern.  The  issue  is  really  not  whether 
or  not  we  set  a  precedent,  but  what  kind 
of  precedent  we  set.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  continue  on  one  course  simply 
because  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
the  Navy  believed  it  correct  3  years  ago 
and  apparently  still  feel  committed  to 
decisions  made  in  1967.  In  my  opinion, 
the  weight  of  evidence  has  swung  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  change  must  be  made  now 
Ijefore  our  Government  is  irrevocably 
committed  for  8  years  to  a  posture  in  this 
program  that  we  will  live  to  regret. 

Ttiat,  Mr.  President,  could  be  the  "dan- 
gerous precedent."       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  How  much  have  I  used, 
Mr.  President? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senuator  has  used  25  of  his  55  minutes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  another 
10  minutes. 

As  early  as  1964  many  naval  officers 
and  shipbuilders,  including  the  top  man- 
agement of  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  were 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  awarding  en- 
tire ship  procurements  to  a  single  com- 
pany. In  that  year  Bath  bid  on  eight  of 
17  LST's  and  its  price  for  each  of  eight 
was  more  than  $500,000  per  ship  under 
the  next  lowest  offer.  But  the  award  was 
made  for  all  17  ships  to  one  other  ship- 
building company. 

I  then  questioned  Mr.  McNamara.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  as  to  the  prudence 
of  this  type  of  concentration  of  ship 
awards.  He  told  me  and  Bath's  manage- 
ment that  this  would  be  the  policy  for 
ship  procurement  and  left  no  alterna- 
tive— either  compete  for  the  large  con- 
tracts or  get  out  of  the  business  of  build- 
ing ships  for  the  Navy. 

History  has  recorded  the  tremendous 
problems  inherent  in  this  procurement 
policy  and  we  all  now  recognize  the 
schedule  slippages,  quality  problems  and 
staggering  overruns  which  have  plagued 
the  Navy  in  recent  years.  We  are  now 
hundreds  of  ship-years  late  and  overruns 
exceed  a  billion  dollars. 

There  may  be  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
ship  purchases  using  multiyear  fund- 
ing but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  award 
of  multiple  numbers  of  ships  to  a  com- 
pany with  a  large  and  diverse  backlog 
presents  overwhelming  managerial  prob- 
lems which  come  home  to  roost  for  the 
Navy  and  Congress. 

The  problem  is  not  isolated  but  has 
hit  every  sliipyard  which  has  taken  on 
more  work  than  it  could  digest,  includ- 
ing Avondale,  Lockheed,  General  Dyna- 
mics, and  even  Litttm. 

Litton,  for  example,  with  its  present 
backlog  of  over  $1.5  billion,  exclusive  of 
this  contract,  is  today  experiencing  se- 


vere delivery  problems  which  have  been 
well  publicized.  The  Baltimore  Sun  of 
August  25  this  year  speaks  of  a  known 
8-month  delay  per  stiip  in  an  eight-stiip 
maritime  contract  and  the  owners  of 
the  steamship  lines  for  whom  the  ships 
are  intended  speculate  on  probable  de- 
lays of  a  year  or  more  per  ship.  These 
stups  will  come  ahead  of  the  Navy's 
billion-dollar-plus  LHA  program  already 
imder  contract  for  that  same  facility, 
let  alone  the  DD-963  program. 

Litton  excuses  the  delays  based  on  la- 
bor difficulties  and  an  act  of  God,  Hur- 
ricane Camille.  But  it  is  for  tliese  very 
reasons  that  we  cannot  permit  our  en- 
tire destroyer  program  to  be  tied  up  in 
one  plant  along  with  submarines,  LHA's. 
and  other  tj-pes  of  naval  ships. 

Another  hurricane  hit  Avondale's  ship- 
yard in  the  1960s  and  reputedly  dam- 
aged 18  ships  under  construction,  sink- 
ing several  smd  blowing  others  aground. 

Acts  of  God,  Mr.  President,  can  dis- 
rupt any  single  operation  as  could  a  na- 
tional emergency,  but,  at  the  risk  of  using 
a  trite  phrase,  I  feel  compelled  to  ask 
why  we  knowingly  place  all  of  our  eggs 
In  one  basket,  when  with  advance  plan- 
ning these  problems  can  be  softoied  by 
geographical  distribution. 

We  are  also  weU  aware  of  manpower 
difficulties  tied  to  defense  contracts  in 
certain  areas  and  the  numerous  prob- 
lems inherent  in  dealing  with  an  un- 
skilled work  force  built  up  virtually  over- 
night. Litton's  labor  and  recruiting 
problems  are  well  known  in  the  South 
under  their  present  backlog,  let  alone 
the  added  requirement  for  4,000  new  em- 
ployees needed  to  take  on  the  DD-963 
contract. 

Litton's  backlog,  in  effect  worth  over 
$1.5  billion,  even  without  the  inclusicm 
of  any  destroyers,  extends  well  into  1975. 
Beyond  this,  LJtton,  is  one  of  ttiree  qual- 
ified submarine  builders,  is  today  com- 
p>eting  for  part  of  a  10-ship  submarine 
program  expected  to  be  awarded  wltAiin 
weeks. 

The  record  shows  that  Litton's  man- 
agement and  work  force  are  now 
stretclied  beyond  their  ability  to  per- 
form, even  without  the  addition  of  a 
prime  contract  for  15  destroyers,  let 
alone  30. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  have  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  biU  which  would  provide: 

That  none  of  the  funds  authorlaad  by 
this  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  DD  963  class  destroyers  unless  (1) 
the  prime  contractor  with  whom  the  United 
States  contracts  for  the  construction  of  mich 
destroyers  Is  required  vmder  the  terms  of 
such  contract  to  suboontxmct  to  anoCliflr 
United  States  shipyard  and  (2)  the  total 
number  of  such  destroyers  set  forth  under 
the  terms  of  the  prime  contract  is  divided 
substantially  eqvially  between  the  jalma 
contractor  and  subcontractor. 

My  amendment  would  support: 

The  concept  of  a  single  design  for  all 
30  ships; 

The  utilization  of  a  central  procure- 
ment group  to  purcliase  30  shipsets  of 
machinery  and  equipment: 

The  standardization  of  ships  within  a 
single  class; 

The  economies  of  production  which 
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can  be  derived  from  construction  of  15 
ships  of  the  same  class  in  a  single  fa- 
cility; 
The  modernization  of  more  than  one 

shipyard: 

A  broader  and  less  risky  distribution  of 
this  defense  contract; 

The  maintenance  of  a  competitive 
shipbuilding  environment; 

Lowest  long  range  ship  procurement 
costs  to  the  Government. 

Even  on  the  30-shlp  procurement  at 
issue,  I  cannot  accept  the  unsupported 
estimates  that  costs  would  increase  by 
hundreds  of  millions  if  the  contract  Is 
divided.  Costs  may  increase  modestly  be- 
cause of  shorter  learning  curves,  but  this 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  many  other 
benefits  of  a  split  buy— and  even  this  In- 
crease will  be  minimized  by  a  tough  com- 
petition, including  perhaps  six  or  more 
potential  destroyer  builders,  and  there 
will  be  lasting  long  term  advantages. 

All  qualified  bidders  would  have  a  fair 
opportimlty  to  compete  for  the  subcon- 
tracted ships  in  open  competitive  bid- 
ding supervised  by  the  prime  contractor 
and  the  Navy.  Clearly,  the  long  term  in- 
terests of  the  Government,  the  economy. 
Industrial  growth,  and  national  security 
are  best  served  by  such  a  reasonable  di- 
vision. 

And  so  I  siibmit  that  the  approach  I 
have  ofTered  is  reasonable.  It  is  prudent. 
It  is  fair.  And  it  should  be  enacted  Into 
law. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

BxHiBn  1 

ASnCLS   XXVL    iJKISLATION    RXQtnXING    StTB- 

coNTSAcmfo  CoKPLrr*  Vbsskls 
(a)  The  Oovemment  shall  have  the  right 
to  require  the  Contractor  to  subcontract  the 
construction  of  a  quantity  of  complete  ves- 
sels as  may  be  necessairy  to  comply  with  the 
legislation  referred  to  In  the  premises  hereof. 
The  Contracting  Officer  may  require  the  Con- 
tractor to  solicit  all  shipbuilders  on  the 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command's  bidders  list 
for  destroyers  for  one  or  more  subcontracts. 
It  is  contemplated  that  such  request  wUl  not 
be  made  untU  after  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 
1971.  The  Contracting  Officer  shall  exercise 
the  right  to  require  subcontracting  of  com- 
plete vesseU  by  notllylng  the  Contractor  In 
writing  not  later  than  15  July  1971.  unless 
said  date  Is  extended  by  mutual  agreement. 
Such  notification  shaU  (U  designate  the 
quantity  of  vessels  and  fiscal  year  increments 
to  be  subcontracted  and  (U)  specify  the 
niu&ber  of  sMpbuUders  among  whom  the 
quantity  la  to  be  dertded  and  the  number 
of  vessels  to  be  subcontracted  to  each  such 
shipbuilder. 

(b)  The  subcontract (B)  for  construction  of 
complete  vessels  shall  be  subject  to  Clavise  59 
of  the  General  Provisions  entitled  "Subcon- 
traota,"  and  advance  consent  to  the  subcon- 
tnct(8)  by  the  Procuring  ContracUng 
Officer  must  be  obtained.  Any  such  subcon- 
tract shaU  contain  a  provision  for  upward 
and  downward  escalation  on  account  of  labor 
and  material  which  shall  be  slmlUar  to  the 
Article  of  this  contract  entitled  "Compensa- 
tion Adjustments  (Labor  and  Material)." 
Said  provision  must  be  specifically  consented 
to  by  the  Procuring  Contracting  Officer. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  require  subcontracting  of  complete 
vessels,  all  provisions  of  this  contract  shall 
remain  In  full  force  and  effect,  as  between 
the  Contractor  and  the  Government.  Incliid- 
Ing,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Articles  of  tms 
contract  entlUed  "Performance,  Maintain- 
ability, and  BflllablUty  Gtiarantee.'  'Warranty 


Period,"    Total   System  Responsibility,'   and 
•Contractor  Personnel  (Warranty  Engineers^.' 

(d)  If  the  right  to  require  subcontracting 
of  complete  vessels  Is  exercised,  the  delivery 
schedule  set  forth  In  paragraph  (b)  of  the 
Article  entitled  'Delivery'  shall  remain  un- 
changed unless  the  parties  otherwise  mu- 
tually agree,  but  the  two  lines  In  said  para- 
graph reading : 

'shall  be  delivered  to  the  Government  at 
the  Contractor's  shipyard  In  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule." 
shall  be  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

'shall  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule  to  the  Government  at  the 
shipyard  of  the  Contractor  or,  for  subcon- 
tracted vessels,  at  the  shipyard(s)  of  the 
vessel  subcontractor(s)  except  that  any  ves- 
sel subcontracted  to  a  shipbuilder  located 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  shall  be  delivered  at  the 
n.S.  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston,  Massachusetts.' 

(e)  If  the  right  to  require  subcontracting 
of  complete  vessels  Is  exercised,  the  parties 
hereby  mutually  agree  that  equitable  ad- 
justments for  the  contractor's  increased 
costs  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  provided  for  In  the  claiise 
of  the  General  Provisions  entitled  'Changes.' 
Said  adjustments  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  adjustments  In  initial  target  cost, 
target  profit,  target  price  and  celUng  price 
and  cancellation  ceilings.  Failure  to  agree 
on  any  such  equitable  adjustment  shall  be 
subject  to  the  "dispute"  clause  of  the  General 
Provisions. 

(f)  If  the  right  to  require  subcontracting 
of  complete  vessels  is  exercised,  additional 
revisions,  changes  or  modifications  to  said 
Articles  or  to  other  Articles  and  clauses  of 
this  contract  may  be  made  without  further 
consideration,  as  the  parties  may  mutually 
agree. 

(g)  The  Contracting  Officer  may  require 
the  Contractor  to  submit  proposed  revi- 
sions to  the  DD  Program  Plans  referenced 
in  Article  1(b)  of  this  contract  which  would 
be  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  event  of 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  reqiilre  subcon- 
tracting of  complete  vessels.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  Contracting  Officer  will  not 
so  require  until  after  enactment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1971. 

(h)  If  the  Contracting  Officer  requires  the 
Contractor  to  solicit  shipbuilders  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Article,  or 
to  revise  the  DD  Program  Plans,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  paragraph  (g),  or  both,  and  If 
the  Contracting  Officer  does  not  exercise  the 
right  to  require  the  subcontracting  of  com- 
plete vessels  or  approve  the  proposed  ship- 
building subcon tract (s) ,  then  the  Con- 
tractor shall  be  compensated  for  the  worlc 
Involved  In  complying  with  such  require- 
ment (s)  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  requirement (s)  were 
Class  I  ECP(8)  requested  by  the  Contracting 
Officer  but  not  Incorporated  into  the  con- 
tract (see  paragraph  (e)  of  article  XXX 
entitled  "Configuration   Control"). 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  exe- 
cuted this  amendment  as  of  the  date  of  this 
contract  and  the  Contracting  Officer  has 
executed  this  amendment  contemporane- 
ously with  bis  execution  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  of  the  Navy's  award  of 
the  30-shlp  DI>-963  destroyer  contract 
to  the  Litton-Ingalls  "Shipyard  of  the 
Future"  at  Pascagoula  has  precipitated 
a  number  of  conditions. 

It  represents  to  the  winners  the  frui- 
tion of  a  great  endeavor  launched  in  1967 
by  a  trail-blazing  partnership  between 
Mississippi  and  the  Litton-Ingalls  orga- 
nization. This  State-private  enterprise 


venture  was  aimed  at  building  the  vessels 
of  tomorrow  and  rebuilding  the  shining 
tradition  of  seafaring  America. 

It  represents  to  the  losers  the  disap- 
pointment that  always  accompanies  the 
end  of  a  long  and  arduous — and  unsuc- 
cessful effort. 

I  can  understand  the  delight  of  the 
one  and  the  dismay  of  the  other — but — I 
must  oppose  any  move  to  deny  to  the 
Pascagoula  yard  its  earned  and  deserved 
victory. 

Let  us  trace — very  briefly — the  course 
of  this  procurement  and.  hopefully,  clear 
up  some  possible  misunderstandings 
along  the  way. 

Six  qualified  participants  started  out 
together  more  than  2  years  ago  in  quest 
of  this  contract.  The  intense  competition 
finally  narrowed  down  to  Litton  and  Bath 
of  Maine.  The  long,  established  and  rec- 
ognized route  toward  evaluating  and  se- 
lecting an  ultimate  builder  of  the  de- 
stroyers culminated  in  the  submission — 
by  both  parties — of  sealed  bids  which 
were  styled  "best  and  final  offer." 

What  followed  is  a  matter  of  fact  and 
of  record.  Litton  underbid  Its  competitor 
by  the  amazing  figure  of  $9  million  per 
ship,  thus  affording  a  saving  to  this  Oov- 
emment in  these  days  of  the  defense  cut- 
back of  $270  million. 

Now — how  is  it  possible  for  one  ship- 
yard to  beat  another  so  badly  on  this 
destroyer  construction  venture? 

It  is  possible  and  clearly  understand- 
able when  the  facility  on  our  gulf  coast  is 
recognized  for  what  it  is. 

The  "Shipyard  of  the  Future"  is  ex- 
actly what  its  name  implies — the  wave 
of  the  future  in  the  field  of  ship  con- 
struction— both  military  and  commercial. 
It  is  the  most  modem  yard  in  the 
United  States — in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— and.  possibly — in  the  world.  A 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  timely 
launching  of  these  versatile  destroyers 
and  a  significant  factor  In  the  Navy's  de- 
cision in  favor  of  Litton  is  the  fact  that 
the  Pascagoula  plant  is  producing  ships 
now. 

Mr.  President,  competition  for  this  as- 
sembly line  shipyard  can  come  only  from 
a  m^or  rebuilding  of  any  yard  in  being 
or  from  a  new  facility  designed  around 
the  Litton-Ingalls  concept. 

A  Russian  admiral  recently  made  the 
chilling  announcement  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
possesses  "a  four-ocean,  blue-water 
navy."  If  we  are  to  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge on  the  seas — in  the  military  and 
commercial  sectors — and.  if  we  propose 
to  recapture  our  rightful  positioi.  in  the 
forefront  of  maritime  nations — then  we 
must  adopt  modem,  low-cost  methods. 
The  technology  of  today — the  advances 
in  the  art  of  shipbuildiiig  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Par  East — make  it  imperative  for 
us  to  utilize  entirely  new  ship  construc- 
tion techniques. 

What  of  the  quality  of  the  work  in 
Pascagoula?  I  have  heard  our  nuclear 
submarines  described  as  "the  most  in- 
tricate piece  of  machinery  in  the  world." 
I  am  proud  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
many  nuclear  subs  have  left  the  Litton 
yard  and  serve  in  our  fleet  at  this  hour. 
Those  who  launch  these  great  undersea 
vessels  are  certainly  canable  of  CJii- 
structing  the  finest  of  desticyer^. 
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Litton-Ingalls  entered— with  others— 
a  fair  and  wide  open  competition  for  this 
contract.  Their  engineers  produced  a  de- 
sign which  earned  the  Navy's  approval. 
The  company  submitted  the  lowest  bid 
and  its  employees  have  demonstrated— 
over  the  years — their  capabilities  as 
builders  of  the  highest  quality  ocean 
vessels  for  the  naval  and  merchant 
services. 

The  UJB.  Navy — charged  by  this  Con- 
gress with  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
fense at  sea  of  this  Nation  and  of  the 
free  world— selected  from  among  the 
competitors  the  organization  they  be- 
lieved to  be  best  equipped  to  build  the 
backbone  of  our  destroyer  forces  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

Finally,  we  answer  the  complaint  that 
this  award  is  too  much  business  to  go  to 
one  firm  with  the  information  that  60 
percent  of  the  cost  of  these  destroyers 
will  be  spent  for  material  from  suppliers 
outside  the  shipbuilder's  plant.  The  sub- 
contracts fiowing  from  this  procurement 
will  reach  into  45  of  our  States. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  are,  after  the 
fact,  after  2  years  of  evaluation  and  se- 
lection and  competition,  being  asked  to 
take  away  from  Litton-Ingalls  that 
which  they  earned.  The  Senate  is  re- 
quested now  to  negf.te  the  competition, 
to  disregard  the  "best  and  final  offers," 
and  to  vacate  a  contract  which  was 
planned  for — worked  for — and  won. 

Americans  are  believers  in  clean  and 
open  competition.  I  am  convinced  that 
one  of  our  principles  would  be  violated 
if  we  said,  "We  want  you  to  enter  this 
long  and  tough  comisetition.  but  keep  in 
mind — even  if  you  ^rln  on  your  merits, 
we  may  take  your  victory  away  from 
you  through  legislative  action." 

A  contract,  legally,  and  morally  bind- 
ing, has  been  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
scaled  best  and  final  offers.  No  sound  or 
valid  reason  has  been  offered  to  cause 
the  Senate  to  vacate  the  contract. 

In  our  tradition  of  equity  and  in  what 
I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  best  Interest  of 
our  Navy — as  well  as  for  the  future  of 
our  country  on  the  oceans — I  urge  the 
rejection  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Navy  has  furnished 
some  information  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions which  were  asked  of  It.  One  ques- 
tion Is  as  follows. 

Recent  experience  indicates  that  it  is 
simply  not  prudent  to  follow  a  policy  of 
single  source  procurement  when  It  can  be 
avoided. 

These  questions  were  asked  by  some  of 
those  who  object  to  this  procurement. 
The  Navy's  answer  Is  as  follows: 
The  fact  that  contracts  have  been  issued 
to  single  sources  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft and  weapon  systems  is  not  necessarily 
the  reason  for  cost  growth  and  performance 
problems.  The  problem  has  been  the  commit- 
ment to  production  while  significant  re- 
search and  development  remains  unfinished. 
This  Is  not  the  case  in  the  destroyer  contract 
which  18  more  suitably  termed  "a  detail 
design  and  production"  contract.  To  avoid 
concurrency,  where  any  technical  or  sched- 
ule risk  is  Involved,  preproductlon  shore  site 
testing  has  been  required  or  fallback  posi- 
tions have  been  predetermined.  The  DD  9«S 
contract  alto  contains  milestones  which 
must  be  met  by  the  contractor  before  the 
govenunent  becomes  commlttwl  to  fund  out- 
year  incramenta  of  the  contract.  Incidental- 


ly, a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
single  source  and  sole  sotirce  procurement. 
The  DD  963  contract  was  the  result  of  an 
Intensive  Industry-wide  competition  held 
under  pre-established  and  published  rules. 
It  was  not  a  sole  source  procurement. 

Another  question: 

By  adopting  (the)  amendment  .  .  .  the 
Navy  .  .  .  (can)  stUl  realize  the  benefits 
sought  In  current  poUcies,  namely: 

(4)  The  economies  of  production  which 
can  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  15 
ships  of  the  same  class  within  a  single 
faculty. 

(6)  The  posslbUlty  that  a  second  shipyard 
can  proceed  with  a  modemizaUon  program 
based  en  a  IS  ship  contract. 

That  is  the  big  argument  made  here. 
Now  here  is  what  the  Navy  says  about 
that: 

N.-iVT    COMMENTS 

a.  The  economies  of  production  in  a  15 
ship  buy  caimot  equal  that  obtained  in  a  30 
ship  buy  from  one  production  source. 

b.  A  15  ship  buy  spread  over  five  years, 
as  the  Navy  now  has  planned  the  30  ship 
buy.  would  at  best  provide  one  shipyard  with 
three  ships  a  year.  This  Is  exactly  the  case 
made  against  shipyard  modernisation  cited 
In  Senator  Muskie's  remarks  on  the  DDG 
program.  Economies  of  series  production  are 
sensitive  to  rat«  of  production  as  well  as 
number  of  units  produced. 

Here  is  another  question  and  ob- 
jection: 

The  risks  are  greater  by  proceeding  with 
the  present  plan  which  calls  for  the  con- 
struction of  all  thirty  ships  In  a  single  ship- 
yard. 

NAVT    COMMENT 

The  risk  of  placing  a  large  program  In  a 
single  building  facility  Is  no  higher  than  the 
risk  associated  with  procuring  components, 
such  as  gears  and  ttirblnes,  from  single 
sources  In  what  Is  termed  "the  heavy  equip- 
ment industries."'  Sixty  percent  of  the  cost 
of  these  destroyers  wlU  be  spent  for  material 
from  suppUers  outside  the  shlpbuUder's 
plant.  We  must  accept  "acts  of  God"  and 
accommodate  to  them.  That  applies  to  all 
the  industries  that  will  support  the  destroyer 
program,  including  the  assembly  yard.  A 
program  split  among  several  assembly  yards 
win  have  little  impact  on  minimizing  the 
effecU  of  catastrophles.  The  suppliers  of 
large  compionents  for  the  destroyers  will  be 
the  same  whether  the  number  of  shipyards 
Is  one  or  two  or  more. 

Here  is  another  question: 

It  certainly  appears  Imprudent  to  reduce 
our  destroyer  buUdlng  capabUity  to  virtually 
a  single  source. 

That  argument  Is  used. 
Here  is  the  Navy's  reply : 

N*VT  COMMENT 

Awarding  a  single  contract  to  Litton  does 
not  reqvUre  that  all  future  destroyer  con- 
tracts must  be  awarded  to  Litton.  WhUe  a 
destroyer  is  a  complex  ship,  it  does  not  rep- 
resent a  unique  shipbuilding  problem.  Many 
yards  have  built  destroyers  In  the  past  and 
many  could  be  available  to  do  so  In  the 
futtire  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  DD 
963  contract  award  is  the  culmination  of  an 
Intense  competition  which  started  over  two 
years  ago  with  six  qualified  partldpante.  The 
remaining  five  participants  are  still  active 
today  and  bidding  on  other  ship  programs. 

Here  is  another  question: 

My  discussion  with  one  of  the  competitors 
m  the  DD  963  program  .  .  .  Indicate  that  a 
substantial  modemlzation  effort  could  be 
carried  out  based  on  the  award  of  fifteen 
ships  In  this  program.  Tills,  mddentally.  U 


consistent  with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's rationale  that  award  of  contracts  for 
as  many  as  ten  to  twenty  ships  at  a  time  jS 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  shipbuUding  in- 
dustry to  proceed  with  major  faculty  Im- 
provement programs. 

Here  is  the  Navy's  reply : 

NAVY   COMMENT 

Tho  Maritime  Administration  Approach  to 
contract  awards  which  encourage  facilities 
modernization  Is  no  different  from  that  that 
has  been  used  by  the  Navy  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  Maritime  program  envisions 
300  ships  In  10  years.  An  award  of  10  to  20 
ships  a  year  then  means  ftmdlng  10  to  20 
ships  each  year.  The  destroyer  program  funds 
ships  in  Increments  over  a  five  year  period. 
SpUttlng  the  program,  therefore,  only  pro- 
vides funds  for  two  or  three  ships  a  year  to 
any  one  facility.  That  la  probably  not  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  significant  facilities  mod- 
emizatioa. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  here  are  bids  made 
by  the  two  companies  which  they  said 
was  the  best  and  final  offer,  that  the  Lit- 
ton bid  would  save  the  Government  $270 
million.  $9  million  a  destroyer. 

Under  the  bid  from  Bath  in  Maine,  the 
Navy  estimates,  if  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, that  the  costs  to  the  Government 
would  be  $225  million  to  $685  million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
estimate  submitted  by  any  of  the  two 
final  bidders  upon  which  the  Navy 
could  base  such  an  estimated  increase 
in  costs.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  his  colleague  (Mr.  Stew- 
Nis)  have  used  these  figures.  Would  the 
Senator  provide  the  basis  for  this  esti- 
mate of  the  increased  costs  so  that  we 
may  understand  it?  li  seems  to  be  specu- 
lation on  the  basis  of  anything  that  I 
can  understand. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  Is  not  general  spec- 
ulation. It  Is  based  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  US.  Navy  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  program  and  who  are  doing,  in  my 
judgment,  a  wonderful  job  and  are  better 
qualified  than  any  of  us  to  pass  upon  it. 

Yes,  I  will  attempt  to  get  the  basis  of 
that.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  in  a 
much  better  position  than  I  am. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  put  my  question 
in  a  more  precise  form  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senator.  Does  the  Navy  say  that  it 
has 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. Does  he  wish  to  request  additional 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  for  the  Senator'5 
question.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Navy  say  that 
it  received  the  information  from  the 
other  bidders  upon  which  the  Navy  could 
make  an  evaluation  as  to  what  each 
might  require  in  terms  of  cost  per  ship, 
if  a  lesser  number  than  30  ships  were 
involved? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  They  say  that  the 
bid  from  the  shipyard  in  Bath.  Maine, 
which  was  submitted  as  its  best  and  flntd 
offer  on  the  30  ships,  would  be  $9  million 
a  destroyer,  or  $270  mllUan. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  I  am  asking  is 
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whether  the  Navy  contends  that  it  had 
a  bid  from  Bath  or  Litton,  or  elsewhere, 

on  30  ships 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No,  no 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Or  in  an  even  split,  as 
my  amendment  proposes? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  They  have  said  that 
an  even  spUt  was  unworkable.  I  have 
given  the  reasons  the  Navy  said  it  was 
im  workable. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then  why  did  Litton 
sign  a  contract  to  provide  for  a  split  if 
it  contends  tliat  a  split  is  unworkable? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  cannot  tell  the  Sen- 
ator that.  I  am  telling  the  Senator  what 
the  Navy  thinks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
answer  that  question  right  there,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  the  House  amendment  put 
it  at  $10  million.  The  Navy  put  that 
clause  in  there.  But  whatever  actually  it 
will  cost,  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  would  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  contractor,  nat- 
urally. If  the  contract  requires  this  ad- 
ditional clause,  why  Congress  has  to  pay 

the  bill.      

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  that,  of 
course 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Is  additional 
time  requested? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  2  minutes  from  my  own  time  to 
answer  that. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  is  the 
case.  I  discussed  that  in  the  prepared 
remarks  I  made  this  morning.  But  I 
made  two  points  in  response  to  what  the 
Senator  is  making : 

First,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
neither  of  the  bidders  submitted  infor- 
mation to  the  Navy  upon  which  the  Navy 
could  estimate  what  either  bidder  would 
charge  p>er  ship  for  a  lesser  nimiber  of 
ships  than  the  30  involved  in  the  con- 
tract. If  that  is  the  case,  the  estimate  of 
the  increased  cost  must  be  based  upon 
speculation. 

Second,  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  I  have 
argued  in  my  original  remarks  this 
morning  that  the  minimal  increase  of 
cost  that  this  kind  of  bid  would  involve 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  long- 
range  savings  through  the  competitive 
situation  in  the  shipyards. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  cannot  do  that  by 
building  15  ships  a  year. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  talking  about  a 
15-15  split.  The  Pitzhugh  committee  said 
that  It  would  not  award  more  than  10 
ships  in  a  multiple  award  to  a  single  ship- 
yard.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  hias  expired. 

Mr.  EASTLAl<nD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
recall,  some  of  the  staff  members  said 
that.  However,  the  panel  did  not  pass 
upon  it.  The  only  thing  involved  here  Is 
30  destroyers. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  full 
report  of  the  panel  does  not  include  the 
subcommitte  report.  But  what  Is  con- 
tained in  the  full  report  is  fully  consistent 
with  and  reflects  the  subcommittee  report 
from  which  I  have  read.  It  does  not  deny 
or  challenge  it  or  raise  a  question  about 
it.  It  reflects  and  reaches  the  same  gen- 
eral conclusions. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy  is  the  best  judge  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter. They  know  more  about  it  than  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Maine.  They 
know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  that  mean  that  we 
should  abdicate  our  duty  here  today? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  After  bids  are  let  and 
a  company  submits  its  best  and  flnal  offer 
and  loses,  then  I  think  that  should  be 
the  end  of  it. 

To  conclude  my  prepared  statement: 

QUESTION 

The  award  of  the  thirty  ship  DD  963  con- 
tract to  Litton  will  drive  that  company  to 
recruit  approximately  4,000  new  employees  In 
an  area  already  stretched  to  supply  the 
skilled  personnel  needed  to  accomplish  their 
present  backlog. 

NAVY    COMMENT 

The  availability  of  manpower  was  care- 
fully considered  In  the  source  selection 
process.  It  Is  noted  that  peak  personnel  needs 
occur  four  years  from  now  and  a  buildup  of 
4,000  people  In  that  time  Is  eminently  prac- 
ticable. The  work  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  the  contractor's  planning  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  provide 
Congress  with  the  assurance  needed  that  the 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  this  contract 
award  have  been  fully  taken  into  account. 

QUESTION 

For  these  reasons,  It  makes  real  sense  to 
divide  the  contract,  and  the  national  Inter- 
est can  be  served  by  acting  before  the  fact 
rather  than  waiting  one  or  more  years  before 
Inevitable  problems  to  arise.  Then  we  will 
all  wonder  why  Congress  lacked  the  Initiative 
to  act  at  a  time  when  something  meaningful 
could  have  been  done  to  Improve  the  pros- 
pects of  success  In  this  destroyer  construc- 
tion program. 

NAVT    COMMENT 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  a  peacetime  en- 
vironment It  Is  most  important  that  the  nec- 
essary defense  capability  be  developed  at 
minimum  cost.  The  series  production  ap- 
proach of  standardized  ships  Is  the  most  sig- 
nificant factor  In  achieving  that  objective. 
One  of  the  critical  paths  In  the  shipbuilding 
process  Is  the  fumlsfilng  of  material  by  sub- 
contractors and  vendors.  In  shipbuilding,  the 
governing  factor  Is  the  production  rate  of  the 
heavy  equipment  industry,  the  manufac- 
turers of  special  gears,  tiirblnes,  etc.  The  sup- 
pliers rates  of  delivery  actually  governs  the 
rate  of  ship  deliveries.  This  Is  true  for  gov- 
ernment furnished  weapons  as  well  as  for 
contractor  furnished  equipment.  Therefore, 
If  the  destroyer  program  were  divided  among 
a  number  of  builders  with  the  goal  of  stand- 
ardized ships  still  a  requirement.  It  wovUd  be 
necessary  to  restrict  construction  In  any  one 
facility  to  an  Inefficient,  sub-optimal  rate  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  equipment  Industry's  In- 
ability to  meet  the  production  requirements. 
It  has  further  been  shown  that  In  a  wartime 
environment,  under  mobilization  conditions, 
shipbuilding  facilities  can  be  activated  faster 
than  the  pipeline  of  critical  components  can 
be  filled.  There  are,  therefore,  no  compelling 
defense  reasons  for  using  forced  or  imeco- 
nomlcal  contract  award  practices  In  order  to 
maintain  warship  construction  facilities  in  a 
nonmoblllzatlon  situation. 

Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
proposed  Muskle  amendment  would  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  30  ship  program  by  somewhat 
between  $225M  and  ♦685M.  depending  on  the 
number  of  ships  involved  In  the  split  and 
other  factors.  The  national  interests.  Includ- 
ing that  of  the  shipbuilding  Industry  as  a 
whole,  would  be  better  served  by  using  the 
dollars  which  would  be  required  to  Imple- 
ment split  construction  of  the  DD  963  class, 
for  new  ship  programs,  open  to  competition 
of  all  builders,  rather  than  requiring  our  new 


destroyers  to  cost  more  than  now  contracted 
for. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
accept  the  thesis  of  infallibility  of  the 
Na\T  in  this  area  or  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, for  that  matter,  may  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  I  doubt  that  he  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment,  as  modified, 
be  printed  for  the  availability  of  Senators 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  indeed  at  the  very 
beginning  that  anything  I  say  or  do  or 
think  is  not  in  derogation  of  the  fine 
shipyard  in  Bath,  Maine.  They  have  a 
fine  record.  They  are  key  people  in  the 
industry.  They  are  well  represented  on 
the  fioor.  The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  on  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  We  greatly  appreciate 
her  fine  services. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Maine  and  I 
work  on  various  matters  together.  We 
disagree  on  this.  However,  anything  that 
I  say  is  not  meant  to  cast  any  reflection 
upon  him  in  any  way.  I  am  sure  that  each 
of  the  Senators  from  Maine  understands 
that.  And  I  want  all  other  Senators  to  be 
sure  to  understand  it  also. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  told  me  on  Thursday  when 
we  agreed  on  a  time  limitation,  that  he 
expected  to  submit  a  modified  amend- 
ment. That  is  exactly  what  he  has  done 
today.  It  is  sui  amendment  that  he  was 
courteous  enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of  be- 
fore we  agreed  on  the  time  limitation. 
We  had  to  know  what  we  were  going 
to  pass  on.  I  want  to  personally  thank 
him  for  that  courtesy. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  on  my 
time,  to  ask  him  some  questions  about 
this  modified  amendment  that  he  is 
standing  on  today,  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  beginning  of  his 
remarks,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MUSKIE)  referred  to  the  prime  contrac- 
tor and  indicated,  as  I  understood,  that 
Litton  would  be  the  prime  contractor. 
Presently  Litton  is  the  one  that  has  the 
contract. 

Would  the  Senator  explain  a  little  fur- 
ther what  he  had  in  mind  under  the  re- 
vised amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct  that  this  was  not  left 
on  doubt  by  the  original  amendment. 
The  original  amendment  provided  two 
prime  subcontractors.  However,  I  was 
persuaded  as  I  studied  the  question  fur- 
ther to  modify  the  amendment  In  this 
way  to  provide  for  one  prime  contractor, 
one  design,  Litton  being  that  prime  con- 
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tractor  and  LItton's  design  being  that 
design.  It  offered  a  savings  that  we  ought 
not  to  ignore. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ml'.  President,  does  the 
Senator's  sonendment  leave  Litton  In- 
galls  with  the  contract  they  have  now, 
but  reducing  the  number  of  destroyers 
or  ships  to  be  built  to  15? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  I  am  not 
too  familiar  with  the  Litton  contract.  It 
Is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  this  amend- 
ment in  its  impact  upon  the  contract 
would  require  some  modiflcations.  I 
would  have  no  judgment  on  that.  But 
essentially  I  would  think  that  the  con- 
tract would  govern  the  modifications 
bearing  upon  the  costs,  and  so  on.  I 
would  expect  that  there  would  be  modi- 
fications. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
guarantee  or  what  assurance  would  this 
amendment  give  that  Litton  Ingalls  In- 
dustries would  be  left  in  with  a  contract 
of  any  kind  and  would  not  have  to  start 
all  over  to  compete  again  on  the  new 
terms? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  asked 
my  intention.  I  stated  my  intention  and 
understanding.  The  language  is  as 
follows: 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  DD  963  class  destroyers  un- 
less (1)  the  prime  contractor  with  whom  the 
United  States  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  such  destroyers  is  required  under  the 
terms  of  such  contract  to  subcontract  to 
another  United  States  shipyard  .  .  . 

This  amendment  does  not  by  its  terms 
void  the  existing  contract.  I  would  think 
that  the  reference  tsontained  In  the  lan- 
guage that  I  have  just  read  Indicates 
quite  clearly  that  the  prime  contractor 
Intended  is  Litton  Industries.  At  least, 
that  is  my  Intention.  And  I  would  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Navy  were  to  interpret  it 

Otll6FWiS6> 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  Is  a  vital  point  that  we  must  know 
about  for  certain.  I  am  certain  about  the 
Senator's  Intentions  here.  But  the  lan- 
guage says:  "imless  (1)  the  prime  con- 
tractor with  whom  the  United  States 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  such 
destroyers." 

That  certainly  ptirmits  reasonable  in- 
terpretation, it  seems  to  me,  that  that 
refers  to  a  future  contract,  a  future 
prime  contract,  ratlier  than  the  contract 
that  Is  In  being. 

If  the  Senator  means,  though,  that  he 
is  going  to  keep  the  Litton  and  Ingalls 
contract  and  they  v^ill  be  the  prime  con- 
tractors for  at  least  half  of  the  con- 
tracts, why  we  ought  to  know  that,  or 
will  this  totally  set  aside  the  contract, 
and  everybody  would  start  over  again? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  My  intention  is  it  should 
not  set  aside  the  contract.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  that  the  ambiguity  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  would  have  that  effect.  I 
would  be  glad  to  consider  any  clarifica- 
tion of  the  language  which  would  reas- 
sure the  Senator  on  that  point. 

I  do  not  personally  conceive  that  the 
contract  would  be  set  aside  and  the  proc- 
ess started  over.  That  would  not  be  In 
the  national  interest.  Tliat  Is  not  my  in- 
tention and  I  do  not  think  that  should 
be  done. 

Since  Litton  is  not  specifically  men- 


tioned in  the  amendment,  I  can  see  the 
ambiguity  to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  made  his 
position  clear  and  I  thank  him  for  that. 
Second,  if  Litton  is  to  continue  as  the 
prime  contractor  but  required  to  subcon- 
tract out  one-half  of  it,  would  the  Sena- 
tor expect  Litton's  price  to  be  the  same 
per  ship  under  the  new  arrangement  as 
It  is  under  the  contract  as  made? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  expect  not. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  would  ex- 
pect Litton  to  receive  more  money  per 
ship  than  under  the  contract  they  have 
now? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  expect  with  the 
shorter  learning  curve  that  result  would 
follow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  Involve  ne- 
gotiating with  Litton  on  a  new  price 
basis;  the  Navy  and  Litton  would  nego- 
tiate on  a  new  price  basis? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Precisely,  and  I  would 
say  on  that  point  there  is  already,  as  a 
result  of  four  pricing  rounds,  suflacient 
information  available  to  the  Navy  and 
the  contractors  so  that  it  could  not  be 
said  Litton  would  have  a  blank  check  in 
that  respect.  I  think  there  is  a  basis  for 
negotiations  that  would  adequately  pro- 
tect Government  interests. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Who  would  negotiate 
with  this  subcontractor?  Would  that  be 
Litton  or  the  Navy? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  the  amendment  is 
worded,  as  I  understand  it,  the  other  15 
ships  would  be  subject  to  competitive 
bidding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  who  would  conduct 
this  competitive  bidding  and  the  negotia- 
tions and  make  the  contract?  Would  that 
be  Litton  or  the  Navy? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  expect,  as  I  fnlly 
understand  the  language  in  the  Litton 
contract,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  re- 
marks, that  the  Navy  would  be  in  the 
driver's  seat  in  working  out  the  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Who  would  pay  the  bill 
with  respect  to  different  costs  or  addi- 
tional costs  that  might  be  Incurred  due 
to  this  subcontractor  being  brought  in? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  there  were  additional 
costs,  of  course,  the  Navy  would. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  esti- 
mate there  would  not  be  additional  costs 
if  the  contractor  was  brought  in,  or  how 
much  does  he  estimate  those  costs  to  be? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  basis  for  making  those  estimates,  any 
more  than  the  Senator  or  I  could  answer 
his  earlier  question  with  respect  to  the 
increase  in  price  per  ship  Litton  might 
get  with  a  split  in  the  contract.  These 
learning  curves  produce  different  results 
and,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  noted,  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  this  field  and  I  would 
not  make  that  projection. 

But  In  the  price  proposals  of  both 
contracts,  in  the  event  Bath  should  prove 
to  be  the  contractor,  there  Is  sufficient 
information  to  protect  the  public  interest 
in  that  respect. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement,  sphtting  the 
contract  with  the  two,  with  shorter  learn- 
ing periods,  would  indicate  there  would 
be  some  Increase  In  cost  per  ship.  In  my 
Judgment,  that  would  be  offset  by  the 
value  of  retaining  a  competitive  situation 
in  the  industry;  and  second,  the  long- 


range  procurement  savings  when  there 
are  follow-on  contracts.  This  is  the 
balance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  At  the  same  tmie.  as  I 
understand  the  Senator,  and  he  has  been 
very  frank  about  it,  under  his  amendment 
the  Navy  would  owe  some  additional 
money,  the  amount  unknown,  to  Litton- 
Ingalls,  the  prime  contractor,  because  of 
things  which  would  cost  more  and  also 
it  probably  would  cost  more  for  the  sub- 
contractor per  ship  than  the  present  bid. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  do  not  know  the 
result  of  the  competitive  bidding  for  those 
15  ships.  It  Is  conceivable,  with  the  price 
picture  that  is  now  a  public  record,  as  it 
emerged  from  this  competition,  that  bid- 
ding on  the  other  15  shipe  could  produce 
a  lower  price.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
project  that. 

The  important  point  Is  to  retain  com- 
petitive bidding  and  that  would  occur  in 
the  competitive  bidding  for  the  other  15 
ships.    

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  prime  contractor  to 
the  Navy,  to  the  Government,  for  the 
production  of  the  ships  that  are  subcon- 
tracted out  to  the  subcontractor? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  the  extent  that  sub- 
ject is  covered  by  the  provision  in  the 
contract  to  which  both  of  us  have  al- 
ready referred,  that  contract  would  be 
the  best  guide.  To  the  extent  to  which 
the  details  are  not  provided  In  the 
amendment,  I  would  assume  It  would 
have  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  the  prime  contractor  would 
carry  a  responsibility  for  the  production 
as  produced  by  the  subcontractor.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
contract  states  on  that  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  amendment  antici- 
pates this  possibility  of  legislation,  and 
works  out  in  some  detail,  which  cover 
two  very  closely  printed  pages,  the  me- 
chanics of  adjusting  to  such  legislation 
that  the  Navy  and  Litton  envisaged 
when  they  entered  into  the  contract.  I 
am  not  sure  of  those  details  sufficiently 
to  act  as  an  expert  in  response  to  such 
detailed  questioning.  I  have  had  the  pro- 
vision printed  in  the  Record  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  study.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mv  questions  were  directed  as  to  the  Im- 
pact on  the  situation,  the  contracts,  and 
so  forth,  under  the  Senator's  amendment, 
and  not  under  any  existing  contract  that 
is  now  going  to  be  abrogated  this  month. 
I  wUl  have  some  evidence  on  the  cost 
matter  that  wUl  be  accurate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  might  be  helpful  to 
Senators  if  I  repeated  this  provision  in 
the  contract: 

The  government  shall  have  the  right  to 
require  the  contractor  to  subcontract  the 
construction  of  a  quantity  of  complete  ves- 
sels as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
legislation  referred  to  in  the  premises  hereof. 
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That  Is  a  direct  reference  to  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  are  discussing.  It  was 
in  anticipation  of  this  legislation  that  the 
two  pages  of  details  were  included  in  the 
contract.  If  legislation  of  this  kind  is 
enacted  by  Congress,  and  Litton  remains 
the  prime  contractor  in  accordauice  with 
the  intention  of  both  of  us,  this  provi- 
sion of  the  contract  would  come  into 
plav. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wish  to  review  briefly  what  has  happened. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this  matter. 
As  early  as  1966  the  Navy  made  the 
decision  that  ships  which  are  not  unusu- 
ally complicated  but  which  are  greatly 
needed  in  a  modem  version,  would  be 
let  cut  irnder  one  contract.  They  an- 
nounced that  in  their  original  state- 
ments. They  wanted  prospective  bid- 
ders to  come  in  and  submit  a  design  and 
compete,  and  it  was  in  writing  from  the 
very  begiiming.  All  parties  understood  it 
because  they  all  read  those  proposals 
that  the  whole  matter  would  be  based 
on  the  idea  that  if  there  was  an  award  it 
would  go  to  one  shipyard.  Everyone  knew 
that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  briefly.  My  time 
is  running  away. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing over  the  3  to  4  years  that  I  have  been 
close  to  this  matter  that  there  has  been 
speculation  in  the  industry  almost  con- 
stantly as  to  what  might  result  in  a  split 
between  two  or  three  possible  contrac- 
tors? 

Is  the  Senator  saying  Litton  was  un- 
aware of  that  possibility? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  just  citing  the 
facts  from  the  record.  The  speculation 
was  that  Bath  was  going  to  get  the  con- 
tract. I  noticed  that  in  many  newspapers. 
But  it  proved  to  be  speculation,  and  the 
price  difference  was  what  caused  the 
difference. 

These  six  contractors  came  m.  under 
that  condition,  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  competition  was  later  reduced  to 
three,  as  is  customary,  and  later  two, 
Bath  and  Litton,  both  capable  designs 
were  approved,  everything  about  it  was 
approved,  and  finally,  as  the  Senator 
said,  they  caUed  for  the  best  and  final 
bid.  That  was,  I  believe,  in  March  of  this 
year. 

There  never  was  any  change  in  the 
ground  rules.  There  never  was  anything 
to  the  contrary.  I  have  never  heard  it 
disputed  that  there  was  any  kind  of 
xmderstanding  but  that  that  rule  pre- 
vailed and  the  contract  was  awarded 
when  those  lower  bids  came  in. 

During  the  course  of  that.  Congress 
passed  on  the  question  of  whether  It 
would  be  a  sole  contract  three  or  four 
times,  I  know.  In  appropriating  money 
these  questions  would  come  up.  Last  year, 
it  came  up  in  the  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the  author- 
ization bill,  and  I  have  a  copy  here  of 
what  was  before  us  in  the  form  of  a 
House  amendment.  That  was  considered 
by  the  Congress,  and  was  dropped,  #and 
they  stayed  with  the  sole  contractor  con- 
cept as  to  those  ships. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  Is  re- 
flected in  the  report  of  the  House  con- 
ferees. I  think  it  Is  covered  here  in  the 


statement  in  the  conference  report.  Bath 
knew  that.  Everyone  knew  it  who  was 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter. 

Now,  after  the  contract  Is  finally  let, 
we  have  the  situation  as  Is  presented 
here  today. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  again  for 
advising  me,  before  we  agreed  on  the 
time  limitation,  about  his  new  amend- 
ment. I  sent  it  over  to  the  ones  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  entire  sxibject.  the 
Navy.  We  were  going  to  start  debate  this 
morrUng  at  10  o'clock;  I  had  to  know 
what  the  facts  are. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  matter  has 
been  handled  from  the  very  beginning 
in  two  different  administrations.  It  has 
been  handled  by  two  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. It  has  been  handled  by  two  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Navy.  It  was  handled  un- 
der Admiral  Moorer,  who  was  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  until  just  before  this 
contract  was  actually  made.  He  was  se- 
lected by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  His  nomination  was  con- 
firmed unanimously  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  amidst  many  compliments.  I 
know,  too,  that  Mr.  Packard,  who  has 
proven  to  be  a  msm  of  exceptional  ability 
In  this  field,  concerned  himself  with  the 
contract.  So  the  judgment  of  all  these 
people  was  involved. 

It  was  reported  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce  on  the  idea  that  the  low 
bid  might  be  a  "buy-in."  That  Is  a  term 
that  has  been  thrown  aroimd  here.  It 
means  a  deUberate  buying  in,  bidding 
too  low,  in  order  to  get  the  foot  In  the 
door  and  make  up  for  it  later  in  some 
way. 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce  is  made 
up  of  rather  competent  people,  led  by  a 
fine  and  capable  man.  They  went  into  It 
fully.  They  dug  back  into  it.  Their  report 
says,  in  effect,  that  there  is  justification 
for  this  lower  bid.  They  say,  In  effect,  it 
was  not  a  "buy-in."  That  is  about  as 
strong  evidence  as  one  could  find  quickly. 
Sd  this  case  comes  before  the  Senate 
on  what  are  proven,  essential  facts.  It 
boils  down  to  the  fact  that  we  would  be 
setting  a  precedent  here  which  would 
affect  all  contractors,  whether  the  con- 
tracts are  for  airplanes,  tanks,  ships, 
missiles,  or  whatever  they  are;  that  If 
they  compete  and  do  not  get  the  con- 
tract, they  can,  nevertheless,  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  get  an  amend- 
ment adopted  that  will  set  the  contract 
aside  and  they  will  have  another  chance. 
Where  is  that  going  to  leave  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body?  They  will  be  ap- 
proached all  the  time  by  disappointed 
contractors  in  their  States  saying,  "You 
want  to  get  this  set  aside."  Where  does 
that  leave  the  contractors  as  a  whole  In 
the  field  of  military  construction?  So  a 
new  precedent  would  be  established  here, 
a  new  rule  of  the  game,  under  which 
Boeing,  McDormell.  and  the  rest  of  them, 
trying  to  get  contrsusts  for  missiles,  sub- 
marines, and  everything  else,  would 
think  they  were  immune.  They  are  all 
Involved  here.  If  this  contract  is  set  aside 
on  these  facts,  they  will  not  know  where 
they  are,  and  they  will  not  know  where 
the  Navy  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
service  is,  when  they  bid.  No  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  know  where  he  is  when  he 


is  trying  to  negotiate  to  get  a  good  price 
for  the  Government.  He  would  know  that 
he  would  be  subject  to  being  overruled 
and  having  his  decision  set  aside.  That  is 
what  we  are  plowing  into  right  now.  I  am 
not  referring  to  Maine,  Mississippi,  or 
any  other  State.  We  have  to  represent 
the  Nation  and  decide  what  is  best  for 
the  Government.  There  Is  nothing  that 
would  so  blow  up  the  whole  concept  than 
for  us  to  come  along  now  on  these  facts 
and  set  a  precedent  like  this. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  proceed?  A  good 
part  of  my  time  has  been  used  up. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Does  the 

Senator  yield  himself  additional  time? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  to  either  Senator  from  Maine  for 
a  brief  question.  I  did  not  know  my  time 
was  up.  I  will  yield  the  floor,  unless  the 
Senator  from  Maine  wants  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  he  will  cite  or  read  from 
the  GAO  report  that  part  that  he  re- 
ferred to  which  said  this  was  not  a 
"buy-in." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  said  the  general  substance  of  it,  the 
general  meaning  of  It,  as  I  imderstood, 
was  that  it  was  not  a  "buy-in,"  because 
the  facts  justify  it,  as  they  foimd  it. 
The  part  of  the  bid  that  was  based  on 
cost  of  materials— «nd  they  were  figur- 
ing a  lower  interest  for  one  thing — they 
could  not  attack.  I  refer  to  materials  and 
supplies,  and  not  firm  contracts,  but 
propositions  they  had  with  subcontrac- 
tors. I  have  an  Itemized  list  of  those 
amounts.  I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  it 
right  now,  but  I  will  come  back  to  that 
and  speak  more  in  detail  on  that,  as  I  did 
the  other  day. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Then  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  would  say  that  that 
was  his  interpretation  of  the  GAO  re- 
port, that  It  states  it  was  not  a  buy-in? 
That  is  rather  a  convenient  interpreta- 
tion: we  will  leave  it  at  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  will  put  It  this 
way:  My  interpretation,  as  well  as  that 
of  my  advisers  and  the  others  I  have  to 
help  me  pass  on  this  Issue,  and  also  a 
conference  I  had  with  those  men  after 
that  report  was  in  as  to  what  it  meant, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  buy-in. 
As  I  imderstand  them,  they  give  this 
contract  a  clean  bill  of  health  on  that 
score.  Certainly  there  are  no  findings 
against  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  their 
report  is  unfair,  although  the  Senator 
from  Maine  doubtless  has  another  In- 
terpretation. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  only  say  that  I,  too,  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  same  gentlemen,  and 
my  interpretation  was  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 
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Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   How  much? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  minute 
and  a  half  remain  of  the  last  5  minutes 
the  Senator  yielded  himself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Excuse  me;  how  much 
time  in  all  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
and  one-half  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
letter  here,  that  I  have  referred  to  here- 
tofore, from  Mr.  Warner,  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  in  its  present  form,  that  is, 
the  revised  form  as  put  In  by  the  Sena- 
tor. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dbpabtsbent  of  thb  Navt, 
Waaliington.  D.C.,  August  29.  1970. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stxnnis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  John  H.  Chafee.  recently  submitted 
the  Department  of  Defense  position  on 
Amendment  No.  811  to  HR  17123.  Tou  have 
advised  that  there  may  be  a  change  to 
Amendment  No.  811  wherein  the  prime  con- 
tractor would  be  directed  to  subcontract 
half  of  th^  procurement  of  the  DD  963  ships 
to  another  builder.  The  DOD  position  on 
this  proposed  change  Is  forwarded  herewith 
as  you  requested. 

There  Is  general  agreement  In  Industry 
that  a  shipbuilder  requires  a  sizable  pro- 
duction commitment  If  he  Is  to  be  able  to 
produce  ships  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner. This  fact  Is  harne  out  by  studies  by 
Webb  Institute  and  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, as  well  as  by  Navy  and  the  ship- 
building Industry  itself.  Prom  the  beginning 
of  the  DX  (DD  963)  program  In  1986.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  stated  repeatedly  that 
the  approach  to  tills  program  acquisition 
would  centralize  the  design  and  production 
of  the  total  program  in  one  prime  contractor. 
The  >Tavy  advised  Congress  of  this  Intent 
durlr^  hearings  in  1967  and  1968,  and  Con- 
gress strongly  supported  the  program.  Also, 
in  Its  consideration  of  the  Military  Au- 
thorization Bill,  the  first  session  cf  the  91st 
Congress  in  Joint  (Conference  eliminated  a 
provision  from  the  House  BUI  which  would 
have  required  the  DD  963  ships  to  be  built 
In  three  shipyards. 

Thus,  the  Congress  has  been  fully  In- 
formed of  the  Navy's  procurement  plan  since 
1967.  It  supported  the  Navy's  position  of 
awarding  the  full  contract  to  one  builder 
when  It  authorized  and  appropriated  long- 
lead  funds  for  the  program  in  FT  69,  and 
again  when  it  authorized  and  appropriated 
full  funding  for  the  first  three  ships  in  FY 
70.  and  at  the  same  time  eliminated  the 
principle  of  split  procurement  referred  to 
above. 

A  change  to  the  present  procurement  plan, 
•s  proposed  by  the  revised  Amendment, 
would  result  in  serious  program  disruption 
and  esaentlally  nullifying  most  of  the  bene- 
fits of  competition  and  series  production. 
Splitting  the  program  between  two  yards 
would  reduce  learning  benefits,  including 
start-up  and  tooling  In  two  yards  vice  one, 
and  production  efficiency.  Also,  reducing  the 
production  quantity  and  rate  of  the  prime 
contractor  to  less  than  now  planned  would 
result  in  a  less  economical  production.  All  of 
the  above  would  significantly  Increase  pro- 
gram costs. 


Subcontracting  half  of  the  ships  would 
Involve  a  9-10  year  commitment  of  the  prime 
contractor's  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
performance,  schedule  and  cost  control  of  a 
large  number  of  ships  built  by  another  ship- 
builder. Realistically,  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility would  involve  committing  large 
numbers  of  top  professional  managers,  super- 
visors and  technicians  with  no  productive 
return  to  the  prime  contractor.  The  result 
would  be  a  dilution  of  management  effec- 
tiveness and  an  increase  in  program  costs. 

The  actual  cost  impact  of  the  proposed 
Amendment  would  not  be  known  until  the 
Government  negotiates  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor— but  it  Is  clear  that  the  costs  could 
be  substantially  higher  than  even  the  $225 
million  increase  which  has  been  estimated 
for  up  to  a  20/10  split  of  the  program.  With- 
out a  significant  Increase  in  program  fund- 
ing, the  use  of  a  second  shipbuilder  will  sub- 
stantially decrease  the  number  of  ships  the 
Navy  will  be  able  to  procxire. 

The  Navy  has  been  falling  behind  year 
after  year  in  keeping  up  with  Its  require- 
ments for  new  construction  to  fulfill  urgent 
Fleet  needs.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  additional  funds  re- 
qiUred  to  Implement  the  split  procurement 
would  better  be  used  to  provide  additional 
ships  so  badly  needed  by  the  Navy.  Such  pro- 
curement would,  of  course,  be  in  competition 
open  to  all  builders  and  would  thus  help  the 
U.S.  shipbuilding  industry. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  opposed  to  the  proposed  change  re- 
quiring that  the  procurement  of  the  DD  963 
class  ships  be  split  between  two  shipyards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Warnxb, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reading 
some  of  the  pertinent  sentences  here, 
the  letter  says: 

There  Is  general  agreement  in  industry 
that  a  shipbuilder  requires  a  sizable  pro- 
duction commitment  if  he  la  to  be  able  to 
produce  ships  In  the  most  economical  man- 
ner. This  fact  Is  borne  out  by  studies  by 
Webb  Institute  and  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  by  Navy  and  the  ship- 
building industry  itself.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  DX  (DD  963)  program  In  1966, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  stated  repeatedly 
that  the  approach  to  this  program  acquisi- 
tion would  centralize  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  the  total  program  in  one  prime 
contractor.  The  Navy  advlaed  Congress  of 
this  Intent  during  hearings  In  1967  and 
1968,  and  Congress  strongly  supported  the 
program.  Also,  in  Its  consideration  of  the 
Military  Authorization  BiU,  the  first  session 
of  the  91st  Congress  In  Joint  Conference 
eliminated  a  provision  from  the  House  BIU 
which  would  have  required  the  DD  963  ships 
to  be  built  m  three  shipyards. 

Thus,  the  Congress  has  been  fully  in- 
formed of  the  Navy's  procurement  plan  since 
1967. 

The  rest  of  these  facts  will  speak  for 
themselves,  Mr.  President.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, relative  to  the  time  situation,  since 
he  requested  that  Information  a  moment 
ago,  that  his  5  minutes  have  expired, 
and  he  now  has  2  minutes  remaining  in 
his  allotment  of  time  between  now  and 
4  o'clock. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
reserve  those  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  some  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  before  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Flret  of  all,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  question  of  the 


rules  of  the  game  which  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
raised. 

The  fact  is  that  over  the  past  3  or  4 
years,  as  competition  has  moved  along 
from  the  time  when  there  were  six  ship- 
yards involved  to  the  time  when  there 
were  three,  down  to  the  time  when  there 
were  only  two,  there  was  speculation  all 
the  time,  well  known  to  the  industry  and 
to  all  parties  who  were  in  competition, 
that  this  contract  might  eventually  be 
divided.  Because  of  its  magnitude,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  spreading 
our  destroyer-building  capacity  geo- 
graphically, and  for  many  other  reasons 
I  have  stated  here  this  morning,  that 
speculation  has  been  imderway.  It  was 
very  strong  in  the  weeks  just  preceding 
the  final  award. 

I  think  there  was  some  element  of  sur- 
prise In  the  reaction  to  the  decision 
finally  to  seize  on  one  shipyard.  The  fact 
is.  as  reflected  by  the  GAO  report,  that 
the  Navy  apparently  never  did  consider 
splitting  this  contract  among  two  or 
more  yards. 

That  is  all  the  more  reason,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, why  Congress  should  consider  the 
implications  of  the  failure  to  split. 

In  my  judgment,  for  the  reasons  stated 
In  the  Pitzhugh  report  and  the  McNeil 
subcommittee  report,  the  Navy  should 
have  considered,  in  a  way  that  it  appar- 
ently did  not,  the  factors  which  I  have 
imdertaken  to  spell  out  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  which  those  two  reports  spell 
out  in  such  detail. 

It  is  important  to  preserve  competi- 
tion in  this  shipbuilding  field  in  the 
United  States.  The  McNeil  report  and 
the  Pitzhugh  report  indicate  that  clearly. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  surprise,  and 
the  fact  that  the  award  has  been  given, 
and  poor  losers  should  not  now  c<»ne  for- 
ward with  proposals  of  this  kind. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  acted  on  a  similar  proposal 
before  the  contract  award.  The  Navy  was 
Ml  notice  and  Litton  was  on  notice  that 
at  least  one  House  of  Congress  was  con- 
cerned about  the  policy  implications  of 
a  single  shipyard  award.  The  award 
should  not  have  been  made  at  that  time, 
if  the  Navy  really  wanted  to  focus  on 
the  considerations  which  were  troubling 
Congress.  To  plesul  surprise  now,  at  this 
point,  when  Litton  and  the  Navy  were 
already  on  notice  that  these  questions 
were  being  raised,  I  do  not  think  reflects 
any  better  faith  or  good  will  than  the 
attitude  of  the  Senators  who  are  spon- 
soring this  amendment. 

This  is  an  Important  policy  change 
that  Is  being  made  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  our  destroyers,  and  It 
ought  not  to  become  frozen  In  concrete 
until  all  of  the  inputs  possible  have  been 
made. 

The  Senator  says  that  Congress  has 
already  approved  this  single  ship  pro- 
curement poUcy  for  destroyers;  but  not 
in  any  deliberate,  considered  way,  inso- 
far as  the  total  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  is 
concerned. 

I  do  not  know  what  discussion  there 
was  of  these  factors  in  the  conference 
committee  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred, but  the  Senate  has  not  deliberated 
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In  any  such  way  (m  this  question.  The 
House  of  Representatives  did,  and  the 
House  as  a  whole  adopted  the  amend- 
ment dictating  the  splitting  of  this  con- 
tract between  the  two  shipyards.  So  If 
there  has  been  any  liberation,  the  de- 
liberation is  all  on  the  other  side  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MTJSKIE.  I  jrield  myself  3  more 
minutes. 

Let  me  cover  one  or  two  pointe  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Mississippi.  First  of  all, 
Senator  Eastland  has  said  Litton 's  costs 
were  lower  because  it  has  the  best  UJS. 
facilities  for  building  these  ships. 

Let  the  Record  show.  Mr.  President, 
that  both  proposals,  Bath  and  Litton,  in- 
cluded completely  new  faculties,  designed 
specifically  to  build  destroyers.  Both 
shipyards  would  have  had  modern,  up- 
to-date  shipyards.  There  is  nothing  to 
choose  between  them. 

Second.  I  point  to  Bath's  record  in 
building  destroyers.  If  there  Is  a  ship- 
yard in  this  country  Identified  as  a  de- 
stroyer building  yard,  it  is  the  Bath  Iron 
Works.  E^^eryone  who  has  ever  served  in 
the  Navy  on  a  destroyer  knows  that.  Ear- 
lier today,  I  put  Into  the  Record  the  fact 
that  Bath  has  built  more  than  160  de- 
stroyers during  its  existence.  In  1  month 
during  World  War  n  it  sent  down  its 
ways  more  destroyers  than  were  built  by 
the  entire  Japanese  Empire  in  World 
War  U.  Bath  is  a  destroyer  building  ship- 
yard. 

So  if  we  talk  about  which  yard  can 
build  a  better  destroyer,  if  we  are  to  rely 
on  the  record,  it  leads  to  only  one  con- 
clusion: Bath.  Litton  has  never  designed 
a  destroyer  before.  Litton  has  built,  at 
most,  two  small  destroyers.  Glbbs  and 
Cox.  which  designed  the  Bath  ship  in 
this  competition,  has  designed  almost  all 
if  not  all  the  destroyers  that  have  been 
built  for  the  U.S.  Navy  since  the  1930's. 

If  we  are  talking  about  quality,  rec- 
ord, and  performance,  BaUi  has  that 
record  of  performance,  far  beyond  that 
of  any  other  shipyard  in  this  country, 
let  alone  Litton,  which  is  not  a  destroyer- 
building  yard  and  has  no  record  in  this 
respect. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about,  Mr. 
President,  is  this:  The  Navy  has  found 
tliat  both  yards  proposed  good,  accept- 
able ships.  What  we  are  talking  about 
now  is  not  the  competition  between  the 
two,  but  whether  or  not  these  30  destroy- 
ers are  to  be  built  in  one  yard  or  in  two 
yards,  in  the  national  interest.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  competition  between 
Bath  and  Litton.  There  may  be  ques- 
tions emerging  out  of  that  competition 
yet  to  be  answered,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maine  hsis  suggested.  But 
now  what  we  are  considering,  and  con- 
ceivably for  the  last  time,  with  the  last 
opportunity  to  act.  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Nation's  interests 
are  best  served  by  a  split  in  this  con- 
tract. 

I  submit  that  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given  earlier,  those  interests  are  better 
served  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired.  The  Sena- 
tor has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  wheth- 
er he  would  like  more  time  than  remains 
to  him? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  8  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  10.  I 
would  be  glad  to  split  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  8  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  ;«Tississippl  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  want  to  use  more  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  have  a  few  more  remarks 
to  make,  but  they  will  not  consume  8 
minutes^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  proceed  now? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  this  does  not  cut  off  debate  on 
this  subject,  that  tomorrow  we  will  have 
controlled  time. 

Referring  again  to  the  letter  I  have  just 
put  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Warner,  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  says: 

Tbe  actual  cost  Impact  of  the  proposed 
Amendment  would  not  be  known  until  the 
Government  negotiates  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor— but  It  Is  clear  that  the  coats  could 
be  substantially  higher  than  even  the  $225 
million  Increase  which  has  been  estimated 
for  up  to  a  20/10  split  of  the  program.  With- 
out a  slgnlflcant  increase  in  program  funding 
the  use  of  a  second  shipbuilder  will  substan- 
tially decrease  tbe  n\imber  of  ships  the  Navy 
wlU  be  able  to  procure. 

Now  we  are  getting  down  to  the  hard 
part  of  this  matter.  He  says  a  minimum, 
substantially  higher  than  $225  million. 
That  Is  a  cost  increase  of  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars,  we  might  say.  We  have 
been  working  5  weeks  here  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  this  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  voted  just  the  other  day  for  a  $5.2 
billion  decrease,  which  was  all  right.  But 
now  let  us  not  get  the  facts  mixed  up. 

This  amendment  would  add  hard  dol- 
lars, at  least  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars, 
for  this  shipbuilding  program  alone;  and 
I  will  refer  to  that  again. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
Senator  to  ask  him  if  he  would  have  of- 
fered this  amendment  had  Bath  gotten 
the  contract.  I  am  not  asking  him  that 
question.  He  speaks  In  behalf  of  a  fine 
company.  Nevertheless,  they  went  to  bat, 
they  played  the  game  according  to  the 
rules,  and  they  lost;  and  now  they  want 
to  turn  around  and  say  that  not  only  do 
they  want  to  change  the  rules  but  also 
the  score  and  the  result  of  the  game.  I 
do  not  beUeve  we  can  do  that.  We  should 
not  set  such  a  precedent,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  will. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  has  now 
revised  his  amendment  so  as  to  require  a 
subcontract  procedure  with  respect  to 
the  DI>-963  rather  than  two  separate 
contracts.  This  revision  has  some  very 
'  significant  implications  because,  by  call- 
ing for  subcontracts,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  must  be  held  to  have  admitted 
that  the  contract  with  Litton  is  valid  and 
binding  and  that  there  were  no  irregu- 


larities in  the  industry  competition 
source  selection  procedure  and  the 
award  of  the  contract.  This  also  admits, 
at  least  by  implication,  that  there  was 
no  "b\iy-in"  on  the  part  of  Litton  and, 
additionally,  that  IngaUs  Shipbuilding 
Division  has  the  capabilities  and  facili- 
ties to  carry  out  the  contract  and  con- 
struct ships  required  by  it.  These  things 
are  implicit  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
because  the  proposal  for  a  subcontract 
presumes  the  existence  of  a  vaUd  prime 
contract. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
beUeve  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
Muskie  amendment.  If  it  should  become 
law  it  would  set  an  extremely  bad  prece- 
dent and  throw  the  entire  miUtary  con- 
tracting procedure  into  chaos  and  make 
a  mockery  of  the  defense  source  selection 
machinery.  I  think  we  should  all  be  aware 
of  this  situation. 

If  we  establish  the  precedent  that  we 
can  by  legislation  interfere  with  contract 
awards  and  require  subcontracts  by  the 
prime  contractor,  then  all  defense  indus- 
tries and  other  Oovenmaent  contractors 
had  better  beware. 

If  we  can  do  this  to  the  DD-963  pro- 
gram, we  can  also  do  it  to  the  Air  Force's 
F-15  fighter  aircraft  program,  the  con- 
tract for  which  has  been  awarded  to 
McDonnell  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  We  csm  also  do  it  to  the 
Grumman  Aircraft  Co.  at  Bethpage, 
N.Y.,  which  holds  the  contract  for  the 
Navy's  F-14  aircraft.  We  can  also  do  it 
with  respect  to  the  Poseidon  missile,  the 
contract  for  which  has  peen  awarded  to 
Lockheed  Aircraft  at  Sunnyvsde,  Calif. 
We  can  also  do  it  to  the  B-1  aircraft — 
the  follow-on  strategic  bomber — the  con- 
tract for  which  has  been  awarded  to 
North  American  Rockwell  at  Los  Angeles, 
CaUf. 

We  can  also  do  it  with  respect  to  the 
Navy's  S-3A  aircraft,  the  contract  for 
which  has  been  awarded  to  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Co.  at  Burbank,  Calif.  Similar 
action  can  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
(AW ACS),  the  contract  for  which  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Boeing  Co.  at 
Seattle.  Wash.  It  can  also  be  done  to  the 
SAM-D  groimd-to-air  missile,  the  con- 
tract for  which  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Raytheon  Co.  at  Medford,  Mass.  We  can 
also  do  it  with  respect  to  the  Main  Battle 
Tank — MBT-70 — the  contract  for  which 
has  been  awarded  to  General  Motors 
Corp.  at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

I  think  we  would  all  be  concerned  by 
a  precedent  such  as  this.  The  point  that 
I  am  making  is  that  what  we  are  asked 
to  do  to  the  award  of  the  DD-963  de- 
stroyer contract  today  can  be  done  to 
any  other  weapon  system  tomorrow  if  we 
establish  this  precedent.  The  precedent, 
in  my  opinion,  would  bear  bitter  fruit 
which  we  would  live  to  regret.  There  Is 
no  reasonable  rationale  or  logic  whatso- 
ever for  the  Senate  to  undertake  to  pass 
on  contract  awards  and  change  the  obli- 
gations of  contracts  alreado^  entered  into 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  although  many  Issues 
have  been  raised  with  respect  to  the 
DD-963  contract  to  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Division,  the  basic  and  central  issue  in 
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question  is  very  clear  and  simple.  That 
is.  that  after  more  than  2  years  of 
intense  industry  competition,  under 
ground  rules  established  in  advance  and 
known  to  all  competitors,  Ingalls  was 
awarded  the  contract.  Bath  Iron  Works 
of  Maine  was  the  losing  finalist.  What  we 
are  really  being  asked  to  pass  upon  is 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  Bath, 
after  having  lost  the  competition  because 
its  bid  was  not  lowest  and  best,  should 
now  by  legislative  action  be  awarded  a 
part  of  the  contract  it  was  unable  to  win 
in  regularly  and  legally  conducted  com- 
petition. .This  is  what  the  whole  thing 
boils  down  to.  regardless  of  any  other 
issues  that  might  be  raised. 

I  think  it  is  far  too  late  in  the  day  for 
us  to  adopt  an  amendment  of  this  na- 
ture. As  you  will  recall,  last  year  the 
House  bill  contained  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  construction  of  the  DEX-963  in  at 
least  three  shipyards.  This  provision  was 
removed  in  the  conf  er«;nce  and  the  House 
conference  report  dated  November  4, 
1969,  contains  this  statement: 

Because  of  tbe  advanced  state  of  the  con- 
tracting procedures  for  "^Is  class  of  destroy- 
ers, tbe  conferees  agreed  to  remove  this  re- 
quirement on  this  class  of  destroyers  at  this 
time. 

If  the  contracting  procedures  were  in 
an  "advsmced  state"  last  year,  they  are 
certainly  far  more  advanced  at  this  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  certainly 
far  more  advanced  at  this  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  i^ntract  has  been 
awarded  and  the  competition  has  been 
concluded.  While  I  cim  understand  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  ob- 
tain a  portion  of  this  business  for  the 
shipyard  located  in  his  State,  I  think  that 
it  would  be  disruptive  in  effect,  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  program,  and 
would  delay  ship  deUvery.  Certainly,  Lit- 
ton could  not  be  expected  to  build  15 
ships  at  the  same  imii;  price  as  it  offered 
to  biiild  30.  I  am  compelled  to  wonder 
whether  Bath  or  any  other  shipbuilder 
would  accept  a  subcontract  for  15  ships 
at  the  same  unit  price  bid  by  Litton  for 
30  ships. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
advised  me  that  the  actual  cost  impact 
of  the  propwsed  amendment  would  not  be 
known  until  the  Government  negotiated 
with  the  prime  contractor.  However,  he 
stated  that  it  is  clear  that  the  costs  could 
be  substantially  higher  than  even  the 
S225  milUon  increase  which  has  been 
estimated  for  up  to  a  20/10  split  of  the 
program.  Therefore,  without  a  significant 
increase  in  program  funding,  the  use  of 
the  second  shipbuilder  will  substantially 
decrease  the  number  of  ships  the  Navy 
will  be  able  to  procure. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  argu- 
ments for  reducing  miUtary  spending 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  last 
several  weeks  while  this  bill  was  being 
considered.  Many  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  consistently  voted  for  amendments 
proposing  reductions  in  si}ending.  If 
these  Members  are  i-eally  in  favor  of 
economy  in  defense  procurement  and  re- 
duced spencUng,  then  certainly  if  they 
are  to  be  consistent,  and  if  they  are  to 
vote  in  accordance  to  the  principles 
which  they  have  so  re]>eatedly  expressed, 
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they  cannot  and  will  not  support  the 
Muskie  amendment. 

Within  the  psist  few  days  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  has  submitted  a 
letter  report  on  the  investigation  which 
it  made  of  the  DD-963  contract.  One  of 
the  points  which  it  inquired  into  was 
the  question  of  the  credibility  of  the 
"best  and  final"  offer  of  Litton  and  the 
possibility  that  there  was  a  "buy-in"  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Litton.  As  a  part  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office's  investi- 
gation into  this  matter,  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  made  an  audit  of  the 
difference  between  the  tliird  and  the 
"best  and  final"  offers  of  Litton  on  this 
matter.  In  general,  it  found  that  the 
"best  and  final"  offer  was  reasonable, 
justified,  and  supportable.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  took  no  exception  to 
this  and.  therefore,  it  appears  that  the 
question  of  a  "buy-in"  has  now  been  com- 
pletely laid  to  rest. 

The  issue  now  being  urged  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  advisability  of  the  Navy's 
procurement  plan  and  its  potential  in- 
fiuence  on  future  competition  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  Having  been  xm- 
able  to  get  the  contract  award  by  the  es- 
tablished and  recognized  competitive 
procurement  practices,  it  would  appear 
that  Bath  now  wants  the  Senate  to  in- 
tervene, upset  the  award,  and  give  it  a 
share  of  it.  However,  I  do  want  to  dis- 
cuss briefiy  the  questions  wtiich  this  is- 
sue raises.  Let  me  emphasize.  I  have  only 
the  highest  regard  for  both. 

The  question  of  the  effects  which  the 
procurement  approach  may  have  in  fu- 
ture competition  within  the  shipbuilding 
industry  is  much  more  a  question  of 
judgment  and  opinion  than  was  the 
"buy-in"  issue.  This  is  reflected  by  the 
GAO  letter  report.  Most  of  the  concern 
voiced  by  the  GAO  have  been  considered 
by  the  Navy  since  the  inception  of  the 
DD-963  program.  The  major  difference 
in  opinion  lies  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
extent  of  risk  involved.  As  was  properly 
stated  in  the  report,  the  Navy's  opinion 
is  that  this  risk  is  low,  and  that  the  pro- 
cedures involved  in  the  contract  will  re- 
sult in  the  surfacing  of  incipient  prob- 
lems in  time  to  solve  the  problems  be- 
fore the  contractor's  ability  to  perform 
has  been  jeopardized.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Navy  was  in  the  best  position 
to  make  a  judgment  on  this  point. 

There  is  general  agreement  in  industry 
that  a  shipbuilder  requires  a  sizable  pro- 
duction commitment  if  he  is  to  be  able 
to  produce  ships  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  studies 
by  Webb  Institute  and  the  Maritime 
Administration,  as  well  as  by  the  Navy 
and  the  shipbuilding  industiy  itself. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  DD-963 
program  in  1966.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense stated  repeatedly  that  the  ap- 
proach to  this  program  acquisition  would 
centralize  the  design  and  production  of 
the  total  program  in  one  prime  contrac- 
tor. The  Navy  advised  Congress  of  this 
intent  during  hearings  in  1967  and  1968, 
and  Congress  strongly  supported  the 
program.  Congress  has  been  fully  In- 
formed of  the  Navy's  procurement  plans 
since  1967.  In  addition,  this  ground  rule, 
that  is,  the  "all  to  one  builder,"  was  pub- 
lished to  industry  when  the  Navy  went 


out  with  the  request  for  proposals  for 
the  DD-963  on  February  15,  1968.  This 
ground  rule  has  never  changed.  It  was 
known  to  all  of  the  competitiors.  It  was 
acc^ted  by  all  of  the  competitors  just 
as  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Navy,  the 
two  Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  by  the 
Congress.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
raised  no  question  to  his  ground  rule 
until  after  his  shipyard  lost  the  award. 
To  adopt  his  amendment  would  be  a 
clear  case  of  changing  the  ground  rules 
after  the  game  is  over.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  wants  to  do  this. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
procedure  used  on  this  program  was  de- 
liberately inteiKled  by  the  Navy  and  the 
Defense  Department  to  be  a  major  de- 
parture from  prior  ship  procurement 
programs.  This  procedure  was  followed 
in  recognition  of  the  rising  costs  of  ships 
and  as  a  result  of  a  speciflc  effort  to 
minimize  ship  operating  costs  by  having 
them  as  nearly  identical  as  possible.  The 
DD-963  program  is  distinguishable  from 
many  large  programs — the  CJ-5A.  for 
example — which  have  been  the  subject 
of  criticism  because  this  program  does 
not  involve  any  large-scale  research  and 
development  effort.  It  is  a  design  and 
production  program — not  a  research  and 
development  program.  The  production 
is  based  on  engineering  state-of-the-art 
said  the  risks  associated  with  it  are  mini- 
mal. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  we  very 
recently  had  before  us  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Wn-LiAMs)  who  is  justly  noted 
for  his  rugged  honesty  and  integrity.  The 
purpose  of  that  amendment  was  to  pre- 
clude the  making  of  announcements  of 
defense  contract  awards  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  primary  reason  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  amendment^  was 
that  it  raised  the  suggestion  of  political 
influence  if  members  were  permitted  to 
msike  such  announcements.  We  all 
agreed  with  this  thought  and  the  amend- 
ment was  unanimously  adopted. 

Now  we  have  before  us  an  amend- 
ment which  would  compel  a  subcon- 
tracting of  approximately  half  of  the 
DD-963  destroyer  program,  despite  the 
contract  award  which  has  been  made 
on  its  merits  by  the  Navy.  I  can  cer- 
tainly understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  wants  some  of  this  business  to  go 
to  his  State,  but  the  procedure  which  he 
would  have  us  follow  does  far  more  than 
"suggest"  poUtical  influence.  His  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  be  political  in- 
fluence of  the  most  direct,  flagrant,  and 
blatant  type  because  the  Senate,  or  a 
majority  of  it.  will  have  passed  final 
judfirment  on  a  military  contract  award. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment we  may  as  well  add  another  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  to  the  effect  that  no 
contract  award  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  any  other  Government  agency 
shall  be  final  or  binding  until  it  has  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  we  Interfere  with  one  Govern- 
ment contryt  award  by  compelling  the 
prime  contractor  to  subcontract  a  por- 
tion of  it.  certainly  we  are  taking  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  to  look  at 
oth«s.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
single  out  this  contract  which,  so  far  as 
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the  debate  here  shows,  is  entirely  free 
of  any  siispicion  or  any  Irregularity 
whatsoever. 

I  hope  that  we  will  all  look  to  the  fu- 
ture and  realize  that  If  we  establish  this 
precedent  that  we  are  going  to  intervene 
and  require  a  subcontract  in  such  cases, 
we  are  inviting  more  trouble  than  can 
possibly  be  Imagined.  The  contractor 
will  no  longer  be  certain  of  his  position. 
He  will  necessarily  have  to  increase  his 
bid  against  the  contingency  that  he 
might  be  required  to  subcontract  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  program.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  subcontracts  will  no  longer  be  deter- 
mined upon  the  merit.  It  will  finally  be 
determined  by  who  has  the  most  votes 
or  the  most  political  influence  in  Con- 
gress. True  competitive  procurement  will 
go  out  the  window. 

Mr.  MTJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  on  the  record  I  have  been  opposed 
to  the  single-ship  procurement  policy 
from  the  beginning. 

I  have  already  recited  for  the  Record 
this  morning  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  Bath's  involvement  in  this  pro- 
curement competition.  Bath  had  bid  on 
eight  of  17  LST's  about  4  years  ago,  and 
Baths  per-unit  cost  was  $500,000  lower 
than  that  of  the  next  lowest  bidder.  But 
because  the  Department  was  committed 
to  this  total  procurement  concept,  Bath 
did  not  get  that  bid.  All  17  ships  went  to 
the  next  lowest  bidder. 

I  got  in  touch  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  ask  specifically  whether  there 
was  a  future  for  Bath  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  for  the  Navy,  and  we  were  told, 
with  no  options,  "EUther  you  get  into 
this  our  way  or  get  out  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing business."  This  is  why  Bath  was  in- 
volved— not  because  I  titought  it  waa 
better  to  build  all  these  ships  In  one  yard, 
not  because  Bath  thought  it  was  better, 
but  because  there  was  no  other  choice. 

That  does  not  make  it  a  sound  pohcy, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  this  policy  was  not  adequately  re- 
viewed by  Congress  at  that  time.  We 
went  forward  with  such  a  policy  as  the 
result  of  a  decision  In  the  executive 
branch,  a  policy  which  I  think  we  ought 
to  review  at  this  time,  while  we  still  have 
a  chance. 

Let  me  summarize  recent  events  which 
have  occurred  and  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  a  change  in  policy  is  mandatory 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  Va  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKTK.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

During  the  past  3  years  the  fact  that 
large  and  diversified  shipbuilding  back- 
logs are  virtually  uiunanageable  has  be- 
come clearly  evident.  Schedule  slippages 
and  ovemms  at  shipyards  owned  by 
Avondale.  General  Dynamics,  Litton,  and 
Lockheed  are  a  matter  of  record. 

Total  package  procurement  has  in 
large  part  been  discredited,  most  re- 
cently by  the  Fitzhugh  report — ^Just  is- 
sued this  past  summer — and  the  DD-963 
program  was  essentially  a  total  package 
procurement. 

Evidence  that  the  largest  American 


corporation,  such  as  Lockheed,  the  Peim 
Central  Railroad,  General  Dynamics, 
and  LTV,  are  susceptible  to  failure  under 
certain  circumstances  has  surfaced  re- 
cently. This  fact.  In  my  opinion,  makes 
highly  questionable  the  wisdom  of  plac- 
ing too  large  a  percentage  of  our  defense 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  a  single  corpo- 
rate entity. 

The  country's  economy  has  taken  a 
serious  downswing  which  makes  it  more 
important  than  before  to  balance  our  de- 
fense spending  geographically. 

The  Nixon  administration's  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Panel,  headed  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
hugh, has  within  weeks  recommended 
that  huge  defense  contracts  be  divided 
where  possible  to  avoid  overconcen- 
tration  and  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
mobilization  base.  If  the  report  of  this 
team  of  exi>erts  had  been  made  6  weeks 
earUer  and  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  heeded  the  advice  of  this  c<xn- 
mittee,  it  is  probable  that  the  Navy 
would  have  divided  the  DD-963  con- 
tract. And  the  contract  should  be  di- 
vided now. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine,  Senator  Smith. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  listened  with  interest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  when 
he  stated  that  the  Navy  had  told  him 
that  the  increased  cost  would  be  $225 
million.  I  think  this  is  somewhat  suspect, 
since  Admiral  Sonensheln  increased  that 
from  $225  million  to  $600  million  in 
about  6  weeks'  time. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    862 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  862  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fallows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  accordance  with  public 
statements  of  policy  by  the  President,  no 
funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  maintain 
a  troop  level  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  after  April  30,  1971. 

(b)  After  April  30.  1971,  funds  herein  au- 
thorized or  hereafter  appropriated  may  be  ex- 
pended in  connection  with  acUvltles  of  Amer- 
ican armed  forces  in  and  over  Indochina 
only  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  the  orderly  termination  of  mUltary 
operations  there  and  the  safe  and  systematic 
withdrawal  of  remaining  Armed  Forces  by 
December  31,  1971; 

(2)  to  secure  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war; 

(3)  the  provision  of  asylum  for  Vietnamese 
who    might    be    physically    endangered    by 

withdrawal  of  American  forces;  and 

(4)  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of   Vietnam   consistent   with    the    foregoing 

'objectives. 

Provided,  however.  That  If  the  President, 
while  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs of  this  section,  finds  In  meeting  the 


termination  date  that  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  are  exposed  to  iinantlcl- 
pated  clear  and  present  danger,  be  may  sus- 
pend the  application  of  paragrt^jh  b(l)  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  sixty  days  and  shall 
Inform  the  Congress  forthwith  of  his  find- 
ings; and  within  ten  days  following  applica- 
tion of  the  suspension  the  President  may 
submit  recommendations,  including  (if  nec- 
essary) a  new  date  applicable  to  subsection 
(b)  (1)  for  congressional  approval. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  move  to  consider 
the  end  the  war  amendment,  we  get  to 
the  target  center  of  what  is  the  over- 
riding issue  before  the  American  people 
today. 

Shall  we,  at  long  last,  take  the  deci- 
sive steps  to  end  American  military  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia? 

Or,  shall  we  continue  present  policies, 
which,  whatever  their  merits  may  be, 
give  no  real  assurance  of  total  military 
disengagement? 

Whatever  else  we  are  accomplishing  by 
this  debate,  we  are  keeping  faith  with  the 
American  people  by  bringing  this  central 
issue  to  a  vote. 

The  debate  on  our  militar>-  policies  has 
been  long  and  impassioned  between  re- 
sponsible elected  Representatives  of  the 
people.  Representatives  who  are  alike 
in  their  devotion  to  the  national  inter- 
ests birt  deeply  divided  on  exactly  what 
our  national  interests  are  and  on  the 
E>olicies  that  will  most  effectively  imple- 
ment those  interests. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stknnis)  ,  and  his  colleagues  of  both 
parties,  who  have  carried  the  adminis- 
tration's side  of  this  issue,  for  the  fair- 
and  high-minded  plane  on  which  they 
have  conducted  the  debate. 

To  question  the  motives  of  the  dedi- 
cated men  in  this  Chamber,  who  have 
fought  the  uphill  battle  against  tradi- 
tional public  attitudes  to  bring  about 
this  vote  on  a  definite  plan  to  end  the 
war,  would  be  an  incalculable  disservice 
to  a  free  people. 

We  disagree  in  matters  of  judgment — 
not  in  fundamental  objectives  nor  in  de-  / 
votion  to  our  country. 

I  have  never  met  more  devoutly  pa- 
triotic men  than  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
other  sponsors  of  the  amendment  to  end 
the  war. 

If  I  am  convinced  of  anything  about 
the  American  people,  it  would  be  that 
every  responsible  American  wants  to  sup- 
port his  President,  in  time  of  war,  re- 
gardless of  party  differences. 

The  optimum  solution  for  ending  our 
involvement  in  Indochina  would  be  for 
the  President  to  take  the  necessary  moves 
to  get  all  of  our  troops  out  and  to  create 
the  necessary  preconditions  for  giving 
peace  negotiations  a  credible  chance  of 
success. 

I  do  not  question  that  this  is  what  the 
President  wants. 
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But  one  after  anotlier  of  the  current 
news  TepoTtB  tell  us  the  familiar  story 
of  increasing  involvement,  as  the  dis- 
patch of  yesterday  that  said: 

Fresh  evidence  that  American  planes  are 
carrying  out  direct  bombing  missions  In  sup- 
port of  the  Cambodians  came  through  a 
Cambodian  radio  at  a  government  strong- 
point  near  Pbnom  Penh  yesterday. 

We  are  repeatedly  1«ld  that  the  only 
way  we  can  safely  withdraw  our  troops 
is  by  extending  our  engagement. 

The  pronoimcementij  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  his  recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asia 
give  little  solace  to  those  who  believe  we 
should  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  safely  and  systematically 
done. 

Although  Mr.  Nixon  acknowledges 
that  the  settlement  in  Indochina  must  be 
political,  not  military,  our  poUcies,  in 
point  of  fact,  continue  in  hot  pursuit  of 
a  military  victory. 

The  President  continues  to  refer  to 
peace  negotiations,  and  his  appointment 
of  Ambassador  Bruce  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks  was  a  commendable  and  statesman- 
like move.  But  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Nixon  pledges  our  country  to  the  perj)et- 
uation  of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  in  Sai- 
gon. Flatly,  this  objective  and  the  ob- 
jective of  realistic  peace  negotiations  in 
Paris  are  mutually  Incompatible. 

In  this  country,  the  pendulum  of  pub- 
lic opinion  about  the  Indochina  war  has 
swung  back  and  forth  laetween  deep  con- 
cern and  apathy — or  despair.  For  a 
number  of  months,  following  last  No- 
'  vember,  an  almost  imbelievable  amnesia 

3  enveloped  the  Nation — a  lapse  of  mem- 
X  ory  about  the  on-going  horror  of  the  kill- 
ing, maiming,  and  destruction  in  Viet- 
nam. Then,  for  a  time,  the  fog  lifted. 

The  revelations  of  My  Lai  shocked  us 
into  awareness  of  how  this  war  is  brutal- 
izing our  own  people.  The  discovery  by 
news  correspondents  of  the  extent  of  our 
Government's  involvement  in  Laos 
aroused  new  doubts  and  apprehensions. 
The  invasion  of  Cambodia  was  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back. 

In  the  heat  of  the  national  concern 
over  the  Cambodia  invasion,  I  believe 
that  the  passage  of  tlie  amendment  to 
end  the  war  wou'd  have  been  assured. 

Now  the  cutting  eclge  of  the  public 
protest  has  somewhat  dulled,  although  J 
am  convinced  that  the  deep- lying  senti- 
ment is  as  strong  as  ever. 

In  my  own  State,  the  untold  story,  as 
I  see  it,  is  of  the  peace  movement  that 
has  emerged  in  the  small  communites 
of  middle  America — not  among  the 
youth,  who  were  already  with  it,  but 
among  the  calm  and  established  adult 
citizens  of  these  communities. 

The  on-going  story  of  the  Indochina 
war  is  one  of  abstract  comparatives. 
There  were  "fewer  casualties"  this  week 
than  the  week  before — or  than  6  months 
before.  We  tend  to  lase  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  men  killed  are  flesh-and-blood 
people,  not  statistics,  and  that  for  each 
one  lulled  there  are  many  others  horribly 
main)ed  or  otherwise  incapacitated. 

But  I  am  convinced  ihat  an  increasing 
multitude  of  people  who  have  been  quies- 
cent up  to  this  point  are  beginning  to 
believe  that  our  continued  involvement, 
reduced  in  numbers  and  modified  in 


form  though  it  may  be,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied as  being  in  our  national  interest. 

They  no  longer  can  accept  the  idea 
that  the  sacrifice  of  American  lives  is 
justified  in  our  crusade  to  save  Asia 
frcHn  communism — which,  in  Vietnam, 
amounts  to  perpetuating  one  corrupt, 
dictatorial  military  regime  against  an- 
other. 

These  middle  Americans  have  become 
aware  of  what  this  war  is  doing  to  our 
economy,  to  our  domestic  order,  to  our 
hopes  for  meeting  vital  national  needs 
in  education,  in  welfare,  in  medical  re- 
search, in  equal  opportunity,  in  the  alle- 
viation of  poverty,  in  the  preservation  of 
our  God-given  natural  environment. 

We  cannot  take  care  of  our  sick  and 
needy,  purify  our  diseased  waters,  resolve 
racial  tensions,  or  provide  citizens  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  because  we  are  fight- 
ing a  war — a  war  that  many  of  us  believe 
is  not  to  protect  ourselves,  but  to  assert 
otu'selves — in  accordance  with  an  out- 
worn mihtaristic  code. 

I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
President  is  getting  us  out  of  Southeast 
Asia.  I  do  not  question  for  a  moment 
that  this  is  his  intention. 

But  the  overwhelming  evidence — the 
facts — simply  do  not  support  the  thesis 
that  we  are  really  getting  out. 

I  believe  we  should  withdraw  from 
Southeast  Asia,  not  simply  because  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  con- 
flict are  senseless  and  destructive  of  our 
national  interest,  but  because  our  in- 
volvement in  civil  wars  between  military 
dictatorships  in  a  distant  continent  is 
wrong — ethically  as  well  as  practically 
wrong. 

The  effect  of  the  expanding  war  on 
our  economy,  particularly  on  the  prices 
the  middle  American  is  paying  at  the 
marketplace,  is  a  compelling  considera- 
tion. But  what  really  hurts  is  what  this 
war  is  doing  to  twist  and  dehumanize 
ourselves  and  other  human  beings. 

And  what  really  counts  is  how  we  are 
letting  our  domestic  society — the  front 
line  of  our  national  defense — disinte- 
grate while  we  try  to  solve  the  poUtical 
problems  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  who  view 
our  intervention  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm witli  which  they  would  greet  an 
onslaught  of  the  plague. 

What  a  confusion  of  purpose  and 
idealism  we  show  in  the  many  facets  of 
our  war  policy  in  Asia. 

In  my  office  recently,  a  20 -year-old 
Iowa  boy  told  me: 

I  can't  understand  why  people  don't  see 
that  the  aim  oT  the  so-called  Vletnamizatlon 
is  the  ultimate  in  immoraUty.  It  Is  simply 
an  effort  not  to  stop  the  war,  but  to  shift 
the  burden  of  the  klUlng  from  white  people 
to  Asians,  with  the  United  States  paying 
the  bill. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  Nation  yet 
seen  by  the  human  race.  Yet  there  are 
finite  limits  to  our  power.  Realistically, 
we  cannot  impose  by  military  force  the 
kinds  of  government  we  want  on  the 
countries  of  Asia.  Moreover,  we  have  no 
<jod-given  right  to  do  this.  We  have 
sacrificed  51,000  American  lives,  more 
than  260,000  wounded,  and  upward  of 
$180  billion  in  resources  to  per- 
petuate a  military  dictatorship  in  South 


Vietnam  that  represents  no  more  than 
15  or  20  percent,  by  estimates,  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

And  think  of  what  we  have  done  to 
the  people  and  the  countryside  with  our 
strategic  and  tactical  bombings,  our 
napalm,  our  herbicides,  our  destruction 
of  whole  communities  "in  order  to  save 
them." 

President  Nixon  has  now  been  in  office 
for  588  days.  In  that  time,  12,908  men 
have  died  in  combat  and  another  3,000 
or  so  have  died  in  accidents  in  Vietnam. 
During  the  same  588  days,  an  additional 
94,889  men  have  been  wounded. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  reduced  the  level  of 
combat,  for  which  he  deserves  full  credit, 
but  the  average  daily  casualty  rates  re- 
main at  a  level  that  I  believe  is  simply 
unacceptable.  Since  Jsmuary  20,  1969, 
an  average  of  more  than  22  American 
men  have  died  each  day;  165  men  have 
been  wounded  each  day. 

E>en  if  that  rate  should  drop  further — 
to  100  casualties  a  day,  or  50 — I  am  sure 
no  one  in  this  Chamber  would  call  that 
"acceptable."  What  we  need  to  do  is  to 
stop  the  sacrifice  of  American  lives. 

The  President's  policies  have  reduced 
casualties  and  brought  some  troops 
home.  But  they  have  not  brought  us 
closer  to  peace  and  total  disengagement. 
And  I  am  sure  that  this  is  what  the 
American  people  believed  Mr.  Nixon  had 
in  mind  when  he  said  2  years  ago  that 
he  would  end  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing and  frightening  phenomena  of  our 
times  is  the  disparity  between  what  our 
(jovemment  tells  us  is  going  on  in  South- 
east Asia  and  what  the  news  reports 
indicate  really  is  going  on. 

The  war  has,  in  point  of  fact,  ex- 
panded. It  has  widened  in  Cambodia 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  and  in 
direct  violatlisn  of  the  will  of  the  Senate. 
"Air  interdiction''  of  supplies  has  be- 
come tactical  support  for  the  Cambodian 
army.  The  Washington  E^fening  Star 
last  week  reported  that  the  CIA  is  now 
o[>erating  guerrilla  teams  in  Cambodia, 
as  it  has  for  years  in  Laos. 

The  longrun  costs  of  the  war  are  also 
still  increasing.  U.S.  officials  have  now 
recommended  an  additional  $200  milUon 
of  aid  for  Cambodia.  We  are  already  giv- 
ing $40  million  per  year  in  military  aid. 
Laos  is  getting  $50  million  per  year. 

South  Vietnam  has  requested  an  extra 
$200  million  in  economic  aid.  It  is  already 
receiving  a  half -billion  dollars  a  year  in 
military  aid. 

When  wiU  it  all  end? 

One  fact  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  pubUc  attention  is  that  Mr.  Nixon, 
since  he  has  been  President,  has  never, 
in  my  opinion,  premised  to  withdraw  all 
American  troops  from  Vietnam.  The  most 
he  has  annoimced  is  a  reduction  to  the 
280,000  figure  included  in  the  present 
amendment.  And  newspaper  reports  sug- 
gest that  the  administration  plans  to 
keep  residual  forces  of  somewhere  be- 
tween 20,000  and  200.000  men. 

Whatever  the  nu(nber  of  forces  we 
leave  in  Vietnam,  our*  leaving  them  spells 
prolongation,  rather  than  cessation,  of 
our  military  involvement. 

In  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  learned 
to  admire  men  who  have  the  courage  to 
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admit  that  they  have  made  mistakes.  I 
beheve  the  same  truth  applies  to  nations. 

Many  patriotic  Americans  believe  that 
we  made  a  catastrophic  mistake  by  get- 
ting involved  in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place 
and  that  we  tragically  compounded  that 
mistake  by  staying  therf  and  getting  in 
more  deeply. 

While  the  war  gees  on,  our  country 
suffers.  We  suffer  from  the  loss  of  51.000 
men  who  will  never  return  to  raise  fam- 
ilies or  help  their  communities  become 
better  places  in  which  to  live. 

W'e  suffer  because  150.000  men  have 
been  dLscharged  from  the  service  as  in- 
valids, over  10  percent  of  them  totally 
disabled. 

We  suffer  because  the  lifeblood  needs 
of  our  society  go  unmet  so  that  we  can 
determine  the  political  destinies  of 
Asian  peoples  who  detest  us  for  our 
intervention. 

Apart  from  all  of  the  heartache,  the 
loss  of  life  and  limb,  the  neglect  of  \ntal 
needs  here  at  home,  this  war  is  costing 
the  average  American  dearly — far  be- 
yond what  he  realizes.  It  cost  the  aver- 
age .American  family  $600  last  year.  In- 
flation, fueled  by  the  war,  cast  the 
average  American  family  another  $350. 
Prices  since  1964  have  risen  by  over  25 
percent.  The  middle  American  is  paymg 
for  this  war  of  unclear  purpose  and  no 
visible  end — and  it  hurts  deeply. 

What  is  the  prospect  if  we  do  not 
change  course? 

Studies  by  Arnold  Kuzmack  and 
Charles  Shirkey,  both  formerly  with  the 
OfScc  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Systems  Analysis,  have  con- 
cluded that,  even  at  the  current  with- 
drawal rate  and  assuming  no  residual 
forces.  400.000  more  Vietnamese  will  die: 
5,400  more  Americans  will  die  and  42,500 
will  be  wounded. 

Many  of  these  people  can  be  saved — 
if  we  nre  willing  to  take  the  decisive  step 
to  end  the  war  embodied  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

At  some  point,  the  step  must  be  taken 
Why  not  now? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  so-called 
end- the- war  amendment  provides  that 
the  war  continue  until  March  1,  1972,  as 
I  understand  it.  How  many  casualties 
could  be  expected  during  that  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  projected  rate 
would  depend  on  the  rate  of  withdrawal 
and  the  duration  of  the  war.  I  do  not 
have  the  calculations  before  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  point  I 
make  is  that  the  amendment  may  be 
called  an  end-the-war  amendment,  but 
the  war  would  continue  under  the 
amendment  to  March  1.  1972.  about  18 
months  from  now.  If  that  is  ending  the 
war.  it  is  a  long  last  scene. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment would  like  to  end  the  war  much 
sooner  and  that  our  amendment  would 
permit  an  earlier  termination.  However, 
realizing  the  legislative  process  and  the 


differences  existing  among  the  Members 
of  ttie  Senate,  we  modified  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  to  provide  for  the 
earliest  possible  total  conclusion  of  the 
war.  That  was  not  the  final  product 
which  most  of  us  wotdd  like  to  have  seen. 
But  nonetheless,  it  is  the  best  product 
that  we  thought  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  win  with. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  leaves  that  point,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  With  reference  to 
the  timetable  withdrawal  deadline  of  this 
amendment  would  the  Senator  agree 
there  is  nothing  in  that  amendment  that 
requires  us  to  .stay  that  long?  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  is  the  outside  limit  un- 
less there  is  some  extension  of  the  dead- 
line by  joint  action  of  Congress  and  the 
President.  But  is  there  not  a  distinct 
probability  that  if  we  eave  notice  by 
pa.ssage  of  this  amendment  that  we  were 
withdrawing  all  American  forces  not 
later  than  16  months  from  now,  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  both 
sides  to  the  negotiating  table?  It  would 
have  that  effect  in  the  case  of  Saigon  be- 
cause of  the  knowledfje  they  could  not 
count  on  us  indefinitely  to  carry  the  ma- 
jor burden  of  the  war  and.  therefore, 
they  would  be  more  inclined  to  settle- 
ment. In  the  case  of  Hanoi,  by  announc- 
ing a  definite  withdrawal  timetable 
would  we  not  remove  much  of  the  incen- 
tive they  have  for  continuing  the  war  in 
th.u  It  would  not  be  in  their  interests  if 
they  knew  we  were  leaving  at  a  certain 
time,  to  be  harassing  our  troops  and 
making  it  difficult  to  carry  out  that  with- 
drawal 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  this  amendment 
were  agreed  to  would  it  not  have  a  good 
chance  of  bringing  about  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  even  earlier  than  the  16- 
month  deadline  attached  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUGHES  Mr.  President.  I  asree 
with  the  Senator  that  the  probability 
is,  that  if  this  amendment  should  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  many  tlnnjis  would 
begin  immediately  to  liappen  that  would 
have  force  and  effect  on  all  nations  in- 
volved; N'ovth  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia.  Thailand,  as  well  as  the 
Unued  fJtates.  and  jierhaps  also  Ruisia 
and  China  with  re.^pect  to  supplies  and 
shi;.)pinc. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out.  there  is 
nothhig  to  prohibit  an  earlier  termina- 
tion, if  it  is  deemed  logLstically  possible — 
as  most  of  us  believe  it  i.s — and  prac- 
tical, in  trying  to  bring  about  a  nego- 
tiated, diplomatic  settlement  of  the  war. 

I  believe  the  Senator  is  correct  that 
Hanoi  would  appropriately  conclude  that 
chances  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
would  be  increaseri  by  the  pasjag^  of  this 
amendment,  but  that  they  would  not  in- 
crease activities  asamst  Amenran  forces 
remaining  in  Vietnam  during  with- 
drawal I  think  it  would  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  by  implying  to  them  that  they 
rare  not  going  to  be  able  to  dictate  a 
military  settlement  of  the  war,  but  tliat 
they  must  begin  to  negotiate  with  the 
objective  of  forming  a  government  that 


is  truly  representative  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  Only  through  that 
process  can  they  maintain  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  some  hope  of  a  democratic  gov- 
erimient  m  the  process. 

I  believe  that  in  our  country  the  by- 
products would  be  immediately  notice- 
able. We  would  see  the  product  of  our 
efforts  not  only  in  our  young  people,  but 
also  in  large  minority  groups,  which  will 
realize  that  we  are  going  to  redirect  our 
energies  to  take  care  of  tiie  cancerous 
problems  of  this  Nation.  Many  of  these 
things  would  start  immediately  upon  the 
signing  of  the  amendment  into  law. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  seems  to  me  the 
converse  is  true  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. The  present  ix)licy  is  an  open- 
ended  commitment  today,  and  that  is 
really  what  it  is  when  the  President  says 
in  effect  that  we  are  going  to  slay  there 
until  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are 
prepared  to  take  over.  In  other  words, 
our  policy  is  really  attached  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime.  That  seems  to  put  our 
troops  in  a  very  dangerous  position  mili- 
tarily because  two  things  are  happening 
under  Vietnamization.  On  the  one  hand 
we  are  reducing  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can forces  but  we  are  maintaining  the 
same  unacceptable  political  objective  as 
far  as  the  other  side  is  concerned. 

We  are  saying  we  are  going  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  keep  the  Thieu-Ky 
regime  in  power.  That  is  clear,  and  it  is 
something  the  other  side  will  never  ac- 
cept. The  war  will  go  on  as  long  as  wo 
insist  that  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  stay  in 
power,  and  our  forces  will  stay  there,  ii 
I  interpret  the  President's  Vietnamiza- 
tion statements  correctly,  until  we  feel 
that  regime  is  powerful  enough  to  stay  in 
power  without  us.  That,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  an  invitation  to  Hanoi  and  the  Viet- 
cong  to  continue  the  killing  and  the 
military'  pressure.  All  of  that  goes  on  at 
the  same  time  we  are  reducing  the  level 
of  our  military  forces  in  Vietnam.  How 
much  easier  it  would  be  if  we  announced 
that  we  were  pulling  out  on  a  certain 
timetable:  that  we  are  not  going  to  in- 
sist that  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  stay  in 
power,  and  that  we  no  longer  see  any 
political  objective  there  that  is  worthy  of 
a  protracted  war.  That  seems  to  be  a 
much  safer  withdrawal  posture  for  our 
forces. 

Would  the  Senator  generally  agree 
with  that  analysis? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes,  I  would  be  in  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  analysis  of  the 
Senator. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Eacletoni  and 
I  introduced  a  resolution  last  fall 
which  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  admin- 
istration in  Saigon,  the  Thieu-Ky  regime, 
should  take  all  steps  necessary  to  release 
political  prisoners  in  Saigon,  which  are 
estimated  variously  between  16,000  and 
100,000,  and  to  allow  free  expression  of 
the  press.  In  the  last  calendar  year  14 
newspapers  have  been  closed  down.  Many 
people  who  spoke  out  for  peace  or  who 
advocated  negotiation  were  put  in  pris- 
on, whether  they  were  running  for  po- 
litical office,  writing  editorials,  or  speak- 
ing in  the  Parliament  of  South  Vietnam. 
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By  proposing  this  resolution,  we  hoped 
to  allow  the  people  there  to  speak  for 
themselves  and  to  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  that  our  involvement 
there  could  be  rapidly  terminated  with 
security  and  safety  for  our  troops,  and 
that  it  would  probably  be  a  better  politi- 
cal solution  for  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  those  results  would  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  this  amendment  also. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows,  we  are  on  controlled 
time.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  a  question  regarding  what 
I  am  stating,  but  he  will  have  all  the 
time  he  needs,  and  I  assume  it  will  be 
allotted  to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  EXDLE.  I  understand  we  are  on 
controlled  time,  but  we  should  debate 
the  amendment.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  when  I  have  time  so  the 
merits  of  the  amendment  can  be  debated. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  agreeing  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  when  he  has 
time.  I  hope  he  will  let  me  know  when 
he  takes  the  floor  so  I  may  have  the  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  will  be  today. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Why  should  the  enemy  ne- 
gotiate if  told  in  advance  we  are  to  get 
out  not  later  than  March  1,  1972;  that 
is,  if  we  give  them  notice  we  are  going 
to  pull  out  regardless,  and  I  assume  the 
Senator  admits  the  amendment  amounts 
to  unilateral  withdrawal  and  not  one 
with  reciprocity,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

Yesterday  there  was  an  example  of 
what  might  happen.  There  was  a  shell- 
ing of  an  orphanage  and  15  to  20  chil- 
dren were  killed.  This  is  the  Vietcong 
terror  we  have  read  about  and  that  some 
believe  will  never  happen  if  there  is  a 
precipitate  withdrawal  by  U.S.  forces. 

Why  should  the  enemy  be  told  in  ad- 
vance we  are  going  to  vacate  South  Viet- 
nam no  later  than  March  1,  1972? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment that  we  do  not  condone  the  shell- 
ing of  hospitals  by  the  enemy  and  the 
killing  and  injuring  of  children  any  more 
than  we  do  the  indiscriminate  bombing 
by  the  Vietcong  or  the  North  Vietnamese 
which  has  taken  thousands  of  lives  in 
Vietnam.  The  point  we  make  is  that  we 
must  treat  our  prisoners  of  war  in  such 
a  way  that  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
put  pressure  upon  the  North  Vietnamese, 
the  Vietcong,  and  others  to  treat  our 
prisoners  of  war  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

My  point  Is  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  not  press  when  we  are  withdrawing 
and  will  be  willing  to  negotiate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  North  Vietnamese  would  under- 
stand that  we  were  leaving  and  that  we 


were  leaving  on  an  agreed-to  timetable. 
Negotiations  would  then  proceed,  and  it 
would  be  folly  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  attempt  %ictory.  Negotiations  at  the 
peace  table,  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  rep- 
resented, I  am  convinced,  would  lead 
to  resolving  the  issues  in  a  way  that  has 
not  been  attempted  up  to  this  time.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  result  in  a 
hazard  or  that  they  would  wait  to  begin 
a  new  war. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  effect,  we  would  be  ne- 
gotiating from  weakness  rather  than 
from  strength.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment which  I  designate  the  amendment 
to  lose  the  peace  does.  When  we  do  not 
announce  our  timetable,  we  have  some 
strength  which  would  help  bring  about 
negotiations.  We  have  an  experienced 
negotiator  there,  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can, Ambassador  Bruce.  There  is  some 
hope  that,  within  some  weeks,  they  will 
get  down  to  negotiations.  In  all  sincerity, 
I  believe  that  what  we  would  do  by  an- 
nouncing the  timetable  in  advance 
would  be  to  end  any  hope  of  ending  the 
war  through  negotiations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  but 
first  let  me  say  that  I  have  never  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. I  share  the  hope  that  we  will  have 
peace  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have  differ- 
ing views  on  how  that  should  be  done, 
but  his  sincerity,  and  that  of  any  other 
Senator,  is  not  in  doubt. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  said.  Rather  than  ask  the 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  should  have  the  ad- 
ministration answ  er  liis  question,  because 
tliis  question  w  as  posed  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  CBS's  Face 
the  Nation"  on  May  3.  Peter  Lisagor 
asked  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  wiij-  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
want  to  negotiate  in  Paris  when  Mr. 
Nixon  has  already  stated  that  our  objec- 
tive is  withdrawal.  The  Vice  President 
answered  that  question,  as  posed  this 
morning  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  in 
this  way; 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  not  the  only 
ones  negotiating  In  Paris.  We  are  not  the 
only  ones  fighting  In  Vietnam.  After  we 
leave  the  South  Vietnamese  will  oe  there 
for  a  very  long  time. 

Adding  to  what  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  said,  let  me  say  that 
there  are  there  1.25  million  men  in  the 
armed  services  and  local  policemen  under 
the  control  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Govemment,  over  five  times  the  number 
of  the  enemy  they  face  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Therefore,  to  add  to  and  to  support 
the  Vice  President's  contention  that  our 
stated  policy  is  to  depart,  we  are  not 
going  to  leave  a  vacuiun  there  even  after 
full  withdrawal  of  American  troops.  So  I 
suggest  that  we  let  the  Vice  President 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  because  he  eloquently  answered 
the  question  on  "Face  the  Nation." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  a  little  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  respond. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Of  course,  that  does  not 
answer  the  question.  That  is  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Vice  President  which  I 
welcome,  but  tlie  Vice  President  never 
said  we  should  set  a  date  and  tell  the 
enemy  in  advance  that  on  that  date  we 
are  going  to  vacate  South  Vietnam.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  we  slice  it.  what 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  have 
done  is  to  embrace  and  endorse  the  Viet- 
namization program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  then  in  a  kind  of  "one- 
upmanship"  they  fix  the  date,  saying, 
"Well,  the  President  says  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  280.000  troop  level  by  next 
April,  but  we  want  to  fix  the  date  and 
deny  the  President  further  flexibihty." 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  to  explain  to  the  Senate 
today,  or  tomorrow  mornmg,  how  the 
proposal  differs  from  the  Vietnamization 
program,  except  that  it  fixes  the  date, 
except  that  it  notifies  the  enemy  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  of  that  withdrawal, 
except  that  it  prevents  the  President, 
whoever  he  may  be.  from  negotiatmg  for 
peace  or  the  terms  of  withdrawal — and 
that  right  is  reserved  to  the  President  in 
the  Constitution.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  not  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
nor  is  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  nor  is  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  nor  is  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  It  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion we  must  resolve,  which  I  want  to 
emphasize,  before  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war  provides  for 
safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces. 

It  provides  for  negotiation  for  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war  in  enemy 
hands. 

It  provides  for  asylum  for  any  Viet- 
namese who  might  be  endangered  by  our 
withdrawal. 

It  opens  up  the  possibility  of  construc- 
tive peace  negotiations  by  setting  forth 
a  definite  schedule  of  withdrawal.  But 
this  schedule  is  flexible  and  does  not  tie 
the  President's  hands. 

It  is  the  way  to  terminate  this  con- 
flict— not  with  dishonor,  but  with  pru- 
dence and  with  pride  in  doing  the  right 
thing. 

As  Prof,  A.  Doak  Barnett  of  Columbia 
University  recently  said: 

If  we  move  in  the  direction  of  a  definite 
total  withdrawal  on  the  basis  of  a  time- 
table ...  It  WiU  stimulate  the  Asian  coun- 
tries to  face  up  to  a  greater  extent  to  their 
own  problems,  to  grope  for  broader  Inter- 
national relations,  to  try  to  see  what  degree 
of  reasonable  cooperation  is  necessary  and 
possible. 

In  other  words,  it  will  foster  the  Presi- 
dent's own  avowed  doctrine. 

Combat  soldiers  from  my  own  State 
have  sent  me  from  Vietnam  some  of  the 
wisest  commentaries  on  the  war  I  have 
heard. 

One  GI  wrote: 

We  are  still  trying  to  win  a  military  vlc- 
Uxy  in  a  situation  where  there  can  only  be 
a  political  settlement.  Will  we  never  learn? 
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Another  wrote: 

Don't  worry  about  the  young  people  of  our 
country,  ir  our  national  security  is  threat- 
ened, they  can  be  counted  on.  Bui  In  this 
war.  our  naUonal  security  Is  not  being  Jeop- 
ardized. We  are  Interfering  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  distant  peoples  whose  customs  and 
national  aspirations  we  don't  understand^ 
The  Vietnamese  look  at  us  with  hate  and 
distrust.  All  they  want  Is  to  tUl  their  land. 
T^iey  want  us  to  get  out. 

Baid  cne  seriously  wounded  soldier: 

I  haven't  seen  anything  over  here  that  is 
worth  the  life  of  one  GI. 

And  finally,  an  older  GI  who  had  been 
a  schoolteacher  wrote: 

I  realize  our  fathers  turned  out  in  1941. 
almost  without  protest.  But  then  they  had 
some  Idea  of  what  they  were  flghUng  for.  .  .  . 
I  have  no  complaints  about  my  treatment 
here  £ut  I  would  not  want  any  of  my 
friends,  my  relaUves.  or  my  sens— If  I  ever 
had  any— to  get  involved  In  this  nightmare. 

Mr.  Presideat,  tiie  time  has  come  to 
end  American  involvement  in  the  Indo- 
china war. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  realization 
that  the  byproducts  of  that  war  are  not 
conflned  to  the  South  Vietnamese  or  the 
Cambodians  or  the  Thais,  but  are  inter- 
nally affecUng  this  country  to  the  point 
where  this  Nation  is  divided  as  it  has 
never  been  since  the  Civil  War.  This  war 
has  torn  the  this  country  asunder.  It  has 
resulted  in  some  of  the  worst  violence  we 
have  seen,  to  the  point  where  people  are 

losing  hope. 

I  think  it  behooves  us  to  realize  that 
the  mightiest  Nation  on  earth,  the  Na- 
tion that  has  the  greatest  scientific  and 
technological  capabilities,  the  greatest 
educational  system,  and  the  greatest 
food-  and  fiber-producing  capabiUUes 
ever  seen  in  the  history  of  mankind,  cer- 
tainly has  the  wit  and  reason,  at  this 
point,  to  realize  the  great  internal  dam- 
age to  this  country  caused  by  this  tragic 
war  We  see  a  drug  epidemic  in  our  land. 
We  hear  people  continually  wondering 
aloud  what  the  purpose  of  this  Nation  is. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr  HUGHES.  One-half  minute. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  the  greatest  soul-searching  time 
for  America  in  the  last  hundred  years— 
a  time  to  really  try  to  undersund  what 
we  are  doing  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America— 
this  great  and  free  democracy. 

It  is  time  we  realize  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  be  a  standard  bearer  in 
demanding  an  end  to  the  destruction  of 
lives  and  the  environment  of  South  Viet- 
nam. We  should  also  realize  what  this 
great  country,  greater  than  any  other 
ever  conceived  by  man,  is  doing  to  South 
Vietnam,  in  the  name  of  defending  the 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  that  country. 
As  we  come  to  understand  these 
things  surely  we  can  reconcile  ourselves 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  final  outcome 
of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  will  be  a 
diplomatic  and  a  negotiated  decision,  not 
a  decision  won  by  the  mUltary  forces  of 
this  Nation.  And  we,  in  our  hearts,  must 
reconcile  ourselves  to  lending  the  sup- 
port we  believe  is  abeolutely  essential  to 


making  this  decision,  which  we  all  would 
like,  in  future  years,  to  be  able  tO  look 
back  upon  as  being  one  of  tlie  most  cou- 
rageous moments  in  the  history  of  our 

coiuuiy. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

nivseif  1  minute 

I  wish  to  sny.  as  one  who  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
many  years,  as  a  fellow  Governor  and 
now  as  a  fellow  Senator,  Uiat  I  have 
known  him  to  be  not  only  a  man  devoted 
to  the  political  duties  of  his  office,  but 
one  moved  by  his  duty  to  his  fellow  man. 
I  believe  hLs  .peech  has  added  not  only 
political  and  diplomatic  data  to  this  de- 
bate, but  Uiai  he  has  infused  it  with 
the  warmUi  of  compassion  and  human- 
ity, demonstrating  his  devotion  as  a 
person  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
other  people. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  yield  15  minutes  to  my  very  good 
friend  and  able  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sev  •Mr.C.'vsEi . 

NIr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  my  life- 
time I  have  not  known  a  public  issue 
more  perplexing  or  a  problem  more 
agonizing  tlian  that  of  American  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

Other  probleins  have  had — and  still 
have — more  apocalyptic  connotations, 
for  e.xample.  the  unleashing  of  atomic 
and  nuclear  energ>-,  or  those  that  we  are 
Just  now  begirming  to  recognize  relating 
to  mankind's  destruction  of  the  environ- 
ment on  which  his  and  all  other  life 
depends. 

But,  however  awful  these  latter  mat- 
ters, our  role  in  regard  to  them  has  some- 
how been,  and  I  think  will  continue  to 
be.  vastly  less  difficult  than  those  we  have 
faced,  and  still  face,  in  regard  to  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Southeast  A.=ia.  The  an- 
swers, though  drastic  and  of  immeasur- 
able consequence,  somehow  have  been 
and  are  easier  to  come  by. 

A  few  people — perhaps  they  have  been 
the  lucky  ones— have  found  or  professed 
to  find  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  we 
should  have  done  in  Southeast  Asia.  But 
for  most  of  us — certainly  for  me— this 
has  not  been  true. 

Despite  nagging  doubts.  I  felt  that,  on 
balance,  for  a  time  what  we  were  trying 
to  do  made  sense,  that  is  establish  an 
essential  measure  of  stability  in  that 
great  area  of  the  world  in  which  chaos 
threatened  as  a  result  of  the  de.'=truc- 
tion  and  upheaval  resulting  from  World 
War  II.  I  have  never  agreed,  and  still  do 
not,  with  those  who  feel  that  our  actions 
made  no  sense  at  any  time  and  that  the 
lives  lost  and  treasure  spent  were  frit- 
tered away  in  meaningless  violence. 

I  do  not  mean  to  argue  this  now,  but 
merely  to  sketch  the  backgroimd  against 
which  my  thinking  in  regard  to  the  war 
in  SoiJth  Vietnam  has  developed. 

Some  time  ago  I  began  to  feel  that, 
however  good  our  intentions,  however 
sound  and  even  useful  our  actions  may 
have  been  in  the  early  and  middle  years 
of  the  conflict,  the  time  had  come  for  a 
fundamental  reappraisal  of  American 
policy.  It  became  more  and  more  clear  to 
me  that  the  period  of  diminishing  re- 
turns had  set  in  and  that  a  continuation 
of  our  policy  as  it  had  been  carried  out 
would  lead  only  to  an  endless  war  with 


endless  American  casualties,  and  endless 
drain  on  our  treasury,  and  endless 
destruction  in  Vietnam  itself. 

It  had  become  clear  that  while  we 
could  not  be  defeated  in  battle,  neither 
could  we  win  a  military  victory  without 
unacceptable  risks  of  gre:it  p:»wer  in- 
\  olvemcnt  and  a  third  world  war. 

It  had  become  clear,  too,  that  unless 
'ihe  South  Vietnamese  regime  look  drastic 
and  far-reaching  .-^teps  to  reform  its  poh- 
ci'.'s,  to  broaden  its  ba.se  of  support  and 
to  prepare  itself  for  Its  own  defense,  it 
would  never  be  able  to  survive  upon  our 
withdrawal— whether  that  occurred  in 
60  days  or  6,000  years.  It  seemed  clear, 
finally,  that,  since  we  were  doing  sub- 
stantially all  the  serious  fighting  and 
were  supporting  their  economy  with  bil- 
lions of  American  dollars,  they  would 
never  change  their  ways  unless  we  forced 
them  to  by  insisting  that  our  support 
would  continue  only  for  such  period  as 
would  give  them  a  reasonable  chance  to 
shape  up. 

And.  so,  I  became  an  advocate  of  the 
proposition  that  we  should  fix  a  definite 
date  for  our  complete  withdrawal,  an- 
nounce this  decision  publicly  and  stick 
to  it. 

Since  I  did  not.  and  do  not.  want  to 
sec  chaos  result  in  South  Vietnam  after 
we  leave.  I  have  always  felt,  and  I  still 
feel  that  this  date  must  present  a  reason- 
able period  in  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese may  put  their  own  house  in  order. 
Tlie  only  problem,  then — and  a  most 
difficult  one — is  to  determine  what  that 
date  should  be. 

No  one  could  be  absolutely  sure  about 
this.  But  the  best  advice  I  could  get  was 
that  given  by  Dr.  Edwin  Reischauer,  one- 
time U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan  and  a 
lifetime  student  of  the  Orient.  He  sug- 
gested about  a  year  ago  that  the  end  of 
1971  would  be  reasonable.  I  have  not  seen 
anything  which  causes  me  to  think  his 
suggestion  is  very  far  from  the  mark. 

And  so.  I  have  been  happy  that  the 
so-called  Hatf.eld-McGovern  amendment 
has  been  modified  by  its  chief  sponsors 
to  provide,  in  effect,  for  American  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  1971.  ^  ^  ,.     .^ 

I  know  that  there  are  stated  limita- 
tions on  US.  military  acUvities  in  and 
over  South  Vietnam  between  April  30 
and  December  31,  1971,  but  the  range 
of  activities  permitted  during  that 
period  leaves  with  the  President  his  full 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  American  forces 
in  that  period,  and  of  this  I  fully  approve. 
The  argument  has  been  made  that  to 
fix  a  definite  date  for  our  withdrawal 
means  only  an  enemy  victory.  It  is 
claimed  that  North  Vietnam  will  just  sit 
and  wait  for  the  time  to  pass  and  then, 
when  we  are  out.  come  in  for  the  kill; 
that  she  will  never  negotiate  because 
she  has  no  need  to. 

The  answer  to  this  Is.  and  I  think  al- 
ways has  been,  that  North  Vietnam  will 
never  negotiate  unless  she  feels  that 
American  withdrawal,  whenever  it  oc- 
curs will  leave  South  Vietnam  able  to 
defend  itself.  And  the  course  I  suggest, 
and  that  Implicit  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment. Is  the  only  course  offering  a  rea- 
sonable chance  that  the  South  Vlet- 
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namese  will  make  themselves  capable  of 
their  own  defense  and  o''  continued  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  state. 

And,  so.  by  fixing  a  date  for  our  with- 
drawal and  sticking  to  it  so  long  as  that 
date  is  reasonable,  we  will  be  taking  the 
only  course  which  might  lead  to  success- 
ful negotiations.  The  North  Vietnamese 
will  negotiate  when  they  feel  that  they 
can  get  a  better  deal  now  than  they 
might  if  they  waited  and  had  to  face  a 
South  Vietnamese  nation  strong  and  de- 
termined to  defend  itself. 

I  applaud  the  President's  decision  to 
turn  Irom  escalation  to  deescalation  of 
America's  participation  in  the  war  and 
I  approve  of  the  actions  he  has  taken 
over  the  past  year  to  implement  that 
decision. 

My  difference  with  the  President  on 
this  matter  is  precisely  this:  He  has 
made  our  continued  withdrawals  de- 
pendent upon  South  Vietnam's  progress 
in  building  its  own  defensive  strength. 
This,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  leaves 
the  initiative  where  it  should  not  be — 
with  Saigon,  and  not  with  the  United 
States.  South  Vietnam  can  defeat  our 
purpose  by  failing  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary, and  many  of  them  will  be  hard 
steps,  to  assure  she  becomes  capable  of 
her  own  defense  and  continued  existence 
as  a  nation. 

The  pending  amendment  would  return 
the  initiative  in  this  matter  to  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  where  it  must  remain. 

Is  December  31.  1971,  the  right  date? 
At  this  moment  no  one  can  be  absolutely 
s'jre. 

But  one  can  say  this.  If  the  period  is 
too  long,  the  President  can  shorten  the 
process  of  withdrawal  to  whatever  ex- 
tent he  finds  possible. 

But  what  if  the  period  is  too  short? 
The  answer  is  equally  clear.  All  the  Pres- 
ident need  do  is  come  to  Congress  and, 
with  any  kind  of  supportable  case  for 
an  extension  of  time,  he  would  surely 
get  it.  Why  do  I  say  this?  I  say  it  be- 
cause if  the  President  makes  it  clear  to 
the  country  that  a  longer  time  Is  needed, 
the  Congress  ■will  surely  grant  it.  And  if 
the  case  cannot  be  justified  before  the 
people  of  America,  then  it  will  not  war- 
rant further  loss  of  American  life  and 
further  expenditure  of  our  material  re- 
sources. I  am  confident  that  the  people 
can  be  trusted  to  make  the  right  decision 
in  this  matter  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  can  be  counted  on  to  re- 
flect the  people's  will. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  great  de- 
cisions of  war  and  peace  must  be  made  in 
democratic  America. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
ScJiator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  basic  point  is  illus- 
trated by  the  very  able  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  It  is.  When  will  we  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam?  I  am  wondering 
how  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  inter- 
prets the  present  version  of  the  Hatfield- 
McOovera  amendment,  which  is  No.  5  or 
No.  6 — from  the  President's  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
President's  program  and  the  so-called 
end-the-war  amendment?  Even  under 
the  end-the-war  amendment,  the  war 
can  continue  for  18  additional  months.  It 


may  be  that  the  President  would  end  it 
before  that  time. 

Why.  at  a  time,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  pointed  out,  when  the 
President  has  changed  the  course  of  the 
war.  should  we  attempt  now  to  say  to 
this  President,  who  will  remove  over  80 
percent  of  the  combat  troops  out  of 
South  Vietnam  by  next  May,  "The  course 
you  follow  is  incorrect;  it  is  correct  only 
if  the  Senate  or  Congress  can  fix  an  ab- 
solute date"?  To  me,  this  is  Vietnamiza- 
tion  with  a  fixed  date.  I  do  not  know 
what  else  it  can  be  called. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  took  my  interposition  seri- 
ously enough  to  engage  in  this  colloquy, 
because  I  have  tried  to  come  to  the  nub 
of  this  matter  in  my  remarks. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks.  I  approve 
thoroughly  of  what  the  President  has 
done  in  changing  the  course  of  the  war. 
President  Johnson's  policy  was  to  raise 
the  ante.  President  Nixon  recognized  the 
fallacy  of  this,  the  great  wrong  in  it. 
and  changed  the  course  of  the  war;  and 
I  think  history  will  show  that  it  was 
probably  his  greatest  contribution  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  applaud 
thi.. 

Where  I  differ  with  him,  as  I  point 
out — and  precisely  the  point  of  my  dif- 
ference with  him — is  that  he  has  said 
that  the  continuation  of  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  must  depend  upon  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese ability  to  defend  themselves.  This 
places  the  initiative  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese. It  gives  it  to  them  instead  of  to 
us. 

So  long  as.  for  example,  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  we  were  doing  the  bulk 
of  the  fighting,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
fighting,  and  were  putting  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  their  economy  just  to  keep  them 
alive — and  literally  hundreds  of  South 
Vietnamese  were  getting  rich  in  the  proc- 
ess, while  our  men  were  dying — they 
never  would  make  any  effort  to  change 
the  situation.  I  must  say  that  this  prob- 
lem was  comoounded  by  the  failure  of  our 
milltarj'  to  the  South  Vietnamese  at  that 
time.  I  thoroughij-  agree  with  Secretary 
Laird's  appraisal  when  he  came  back 
after  his  first  trip  abroad,  after  his  ap- 
pointment, and  said  that  he  was  appalled 
at  the  condition  of  the  so-called  military 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  much  has  not  been  done.  The 
time  we  are  looking  forward  to  now  is 
that  when  the  completion  of  the  with- 
drawal of  150.000  troops,  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  scheduled,  has  taken  place  and 
the  condition  that  we  will  face  at  that 
time. 

It  is  my  sincere  judgment  that  if  we 
say  we  are  going  so  long  as  they  im- 
prove— but  do  not  fix  a  definite,  final 
date — they  will  never  imk.e  the  final  hard 
decisions  which  will  make  them  capable 
of  defending  themselves,  whether  it  is 
now  or  in  6,000  years.  That  is  why  I  think 
the  fixing  of  a  definite  date  Is  important. 

Perhaps  the  amendment's  date  is  too 
far  in  the  future.  Perhaps  the  President 
can  get  us  out  safely  and  without  leaving 
chaos  In  our  wake  before  that  time.  If 
so.  nothing  In  the  amendment  prevents 
that.  So  the  flexibility  of  shortening  the 
process  still  exists.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 


the  time  period  is  too  short,  then  die 
President  can  come  to  Congress  and  to 
the  country-  and  get  an  extension  for 
whatever  time  is  reasonable.  But  within 
the  context  that  we  are  not  going  to 
continue  there  indefinitely,  as  many 
pronouncements  from  South  Vietnam 
suggest  we  may  have  to.  unless  the 
South  Vietnamese  change  their  think- 
ing— and  I  do  not  tliink  they  have 
changed  it — we  may  have  to  be  there  in- 
definitely, with  the  kind  of  support  that 
will  keep  us  involved  and  that  will  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  the  final  steps 
necessary  to  develop  an  independent 
nation. 

It  may  be  that  inevitably  there  will  be 
a  contest  in  Southeast  Asia  after  we 
leave.  We  cannot  prevent  that.  I  think 
it  is  very  possible  that  there  wiU  be  some 
sort  of  internal  wars  going  on. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that 
nothing  that  we  have  done,  or  do,  should 
lead  to  making  those  wars  more  difficult, 
more  horrible  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

We  have  taken  on  a  responsibility.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  say  that  we  can 
just  pull  out.  We  did  take  en  a  responsi- 
bilitj'  for  the  lives  of  millions  of  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  many 
thousands  of  American  men  have  lost 
their  lives  in  carrying  out  this  coim try's 
mission,  and  I  honor  them  for  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  say  that  what  they  have 
done  has  not  been  useless  or  in  vain. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  turn,  that  Congress  has  a  role  here, 
and  that  I  think  this  amendment,  in  its 
present  form  provides  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  that  role  in  a  wholly 
responsible  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  there  is  a  very  narrow  difference  of 
opinion  with  reference  to  my  views  and 
those  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  I.  too.  believe  that  years  ago 
there  should  have  been  more  effort  made 
to  train  the  AR'VN  forces  so  that  they 
might  take  over  the  battle.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  only  in  the  last  days 
imder  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  and 
President  Johnson  and  now  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  Laird,  this 
program  has  been  accelerated.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  we  strengthen  our 
position  by  annoimcing  in  advance  a 
withdrawal  date. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  com- 
mitted to  peace.  Every  Member  of  this 
body  wants  the  war  to  end  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Certainly,  the  President  holds 
that  view.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  have  indicated 
that  by  Jime  1971,  all  combat  forces  will 
be  out. 

Thus,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  on 
the  right  course  without  any  definite  date 
being  fixed. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator's  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  negotiations  but 
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feel  that  we  undercut  whatever  effective- 
ness David  Bruce  might  have  by  telling 
the  enemy  in  advance  that  we  will  get 
out  in  advance  regardless,  no  later  than 
March  1.  1972.  Otherwise,  we  are  in  basic 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for,  at  least,  trying  to  make  my 
thoughts  even  more  clear  than  I  may 
have  been  able  to  do  in  my  prepared 
remarks.  The  question  Is  a  narrow  one. 
But  it  is  a  significant  one. 

The  only  further  thing  I  should  like  to 
say.  is  that  we  need  to  do  more  than  just 
bring  them  up  to  the  mark  militarily. 
We  also  must  make  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment want  to  make  itself  into  a  strong 
representative  government  with  broad 
enough  based  policies  so  that  it  will  have 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  attract  the 
support  of  its  people. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  fine  presentation  this 
morning  on  this  amendment.  He  serves 
with  great  distinction  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  brings  to  bear 
on  the  subject  that  background,  experi- 
ence, and  perception. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  <Mr.  Dole)  for  his  assist  in 
bringing  out  some  of  the  points  we  are 
making  as  part  of  our  presentation.  This 
is  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
to  focus  and  sharpen  the  points  of  differ- 
ences which  exist.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  wishes  additional  time,  we  cer- 
tainly will  be  happy  to  yield  it  to  him,  to 
permit  this  colloquy  to  continue  on  any 
occasion.       ^ 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war,  a  man  whom 
I  have  known  for  some  time  and  has  a 
great  background  and  understanding  of 
the  great  issues  of  the  debate  now  en- 
gaged in.  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  sponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wish  to  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  for  the  statement  he 
has  made  here  today.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  his  considera- 
tion of  the  Issues  which  face  us  in  South- 
east Asia.  His  support  for  this  amend- 
ment and  also  the  contribution  he  made 
In  helping  to  draft  the  language  which 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  is  most  Important.  I  wanted 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  for  what  he  has  done.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Forty  hours  ago.  yet 
another  American  died  a  violent  death 
in  America  attributable  both,  I  think.  dV- 
rectly  and  indirectly,  to  the  violence  in 
Vietnam.  That  man  was  Ruben  Salazar, 
a  man  of  vast  accomplishment,  a  man  of 
even  vaster  promise.  His  loss  is  an  ut- 
terly tragic  one — I  think  immeasurable. 


I  am  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  by 
the  news  of  the  tragic  death  of  Ruben 
Salazar.  He  was  a  peaceful  and  com- 
passionate man  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  eradiction  of  poverty,  injustice,  prej- 
udice, and  ignorance.  It  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  gathering  called  the  Chicago 
moratorium  against  the  Vietnamese  war 
that  he  was  covering  as  a  newsman  that 
led  to  the  circumstances  that  caused  his 
death.  The  Chicago  moratorium  was  led 
by  a  man  who  did  all  he  could  to  assure 
that  it  would  be  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion against  the  violence  in  Vietnam.  Its 
leaders  were  motivated  primarily  by  the 
fact  that  an  unfairly  high  proportion  of 
those  who  bear  the  burden  of  combat  in 
Vietnam  and  who  have  died  or  have  been 
wounded  are  Americans  of  Mexican  ex- 
traction. Somewhere  on  the  periphery  of 
the  gathering  some  violence  commenced 
and  in  the  course  of  that  violence  Ruben 
Salazar  was  killed,  although  of  course  he 
was  not  engaging  in  the  violence  in  any 
way. 

Like  many  of  us,  Ruben  Salazar  was 
outraged  by  the  senseless  war  both  at 
home  and  in  Southetist  Asia.  Violence 
has  divided  us.  it  has  pitted  us  against 
each  other,  resulting  in  needless  and 
tragic  deaths. 

The  loss  of  Ruben  Salazar  is  incal- 
culable. His  wife  has  lost  a  husband.  His 
three  children  have  lost  their  father. 
The  entire  community  has  been  deprived 
of  one  of  its  most  forceful  and  effective 
spokesmen.  They  have  lost  the  wisdom, 
guidance,  understanding  of  a  compas- 
sionate man  who  never  ceased  to  remind 
us  of  the  problems  which  remain  un- 
finished. 

I  do  not  cite  the  killing  of  Ruben 
Salazar  as  an  argiunent  to  end  the  war. 
The  killing  of  Ruben  Salazar  does  sym- 
bolize for  me  and  for  so  many  who  re- 
spected and  loved  him,  what  the  Viet- 
namese war  is  doing  to  our  beloved 
country. 

Quite  regardless  of  the  differences 
among  us  on  how  to  end  this  tragic  war 
and  our  bloody  involvement  in  it,  I 
wanted  to  eulogize  this  great,  fallen 
American  in  my  first  moments  on  the 
Senate  floor  after  his  tragic  death.  I 
thought  there  could  be  no  more  fitting 
context  to  refer  to  It  than  in  this  debate 
on  the  pending  sunendment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  turn  specifical- 
ly to  the  pending  amendment  before  the 
Senate,  let  me  first  say  that  to  one  degree 
or  another,  each  of  us  In  this  Chamber  is 
disheartened  by  the  prolonged  war  in 
Indochina. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  anxious  to  end 
our  Involvement  in  the  fighting  there. 

We  disagree  only  on  how  best  to  bring 
this  about. 

I  deeply  hope  that  our  debate  on  this 
amendment,  however  spirited  It  may  be, 
does  not  increase  the  divisions  in  the 
Nation  which  have  erupted  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress, no  less  than  that  of  the  White 
House,  to  help  pull  this  coimtry  back 
together  again. 

I  believe  President  Nixon  Is  sincere  In 
wanting  to  end  our  military  Involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

He  clearly  is  trying:  The  troop  with- 
drawals he  has  made  In  the  past,  and 


the  withdrawals  he  has  announced  for 
the  immediate  future,  prove  that. 

This  amendment  impugns  neither  the 
President's  motives  nor  his  integrity. 

Supporters  of  this  amendment  fear, 
however,  that  the  policy  of  Vietnamiza- 
tlon  just  will  not  work. 

The  President,  of  course,  will  stick  to 
his  word  and  reduce  our  forces  to  280.00f> 
men  by  next  spring. 

But  what  will  happen  then? 

Will  Vletnamlzation  permit  us  to  with- 
draw those  remaining  men  safely  and 
soon? 

I  gravely  doubt  that  It  can. 

Vietnamization  strikes  me  as  little 
more  than  a  new  name  for  an  old,  un- 
workable policy  followed  by  the  Johnson 
administration. 

It  is  based  on  the  false  assumption 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Saigon 
government  can.  by  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  military  force,  wrest  from 
North  Vietnam  the  political  concessions 
which.  In  the  President's  words,  will  en- 
able us  to  "Win   the  Peace." 

While  we  have  Insisted  through  the 
years  that  we  will  bargain  only  from  "a 
position  of  strength,"  we  mistakenly  con- 
tinue to  assume  that  the  other  side  will 
be  willing  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
weakness. 

And  our  policy  has  been  to  pound  them 
into  this  state  of  weakness. 

But  we  were  xmable  to  succeed  in 
doing  this  when  we  had  520,000  troops  In 
the  field  and  our  planes  were  bombing 
North  Vietnam  around  the  clock. 

If  we  could  not  succeed  in  wringing 
concessions  from  them  then,  how  can  we 
reasonably  hope  to  do  so  now  that  we  are 
withdrawing  our  ground  combat  troops 
and  having  them  replaced  by  South  Viet- 
namese? 

If  the  best  trained,  best  led,  best 
equipped  fighting  men  in  the  world — the 
American  Armj',  Navy,  and  Air  Force — 
could  not  "win  the  peace"  in  Vietnam, 
how  can  we  expect  poorly  led,  poorly 
trained,  and  poorly  motivated  South  Vi- 
etnamese troops  to  perform  this  miracle? 

The  consequences  of  Vietnamization 
are  beginning  to  be  apparent. 

By  trying  to  win  the  war,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded only  In  expanding  the  war. 

Our  planes  are  engaged  in  combat  mis- 
sions over  Cambodia. 

Our  oiemies  are  at  the  gates  of  Phnom 
Penh,  and  they  are  showing  ominous 
signs  of  increased  activity  in  Laos. 

Vietnamization  is  turning  all  of  Indo- 
china into  a  single  battlefield. 

Meanwhile  back  in  Vietnam,  the  Sai- 
gon government  continues  to  conduct  its 
bad  business  as  usual. 

Anti-Communist  political  opponents 
of  the  regime  are  still  being  locked  up. 

Corruption  and  graft  rage  throughout 
all  levels  of  society. 

And  30  percent  of  South  Vietnamese 
combat  troops  continue  to  desert  every 
year. 

There  is  a  distressing  parallel  between 
the  Saigon  regime  and  the  Chinese  army 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the  waning  days 
of  World  War  n. 

In  South  Vietnam  today,  as  In  China 
In  1944.  thousands  of  phantom  soldiers — 
men  who  have  deserted  or  who  have  died 
in  battle — continue  to  pad  the  army  rolls. 

Their  commanders  carry  their  names 
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on  active  duty  rosters,  then  pocket  their 
salaries  and  sell  their  supplies. 

The  military  arm  of  the  Saigon  regime 
is  rotten  from  top  to  bottom. 

We  are  repeating  in  Vietnam  the  same 
mistakes  we  made  in  China  in  1944  by 
unwisely  backing  a  corrupt  military 
corps. 

Worse  yet,  the  economic  and  social 
fabric  of  South  Vietnam  has  been  torn 
apart  over  the  past  few  years. 

Millions  of  peaceful  peasants  have  been 
turned  into  homeless  refugees. 

Inflation  is  rampant. 

The  cities  have  been  turned  into 
steaming  cesspools  of  urban  rot. 

A  rural,  agriculture-based  people  have 
been  transformed  into  a  cultvu-ally  dis- 
oriented people  largely  dependent  on 
massive  inflows  of  American  £iid  and  mil- 
itary might  to  keep  from  slipping  into 
anarchy  and  starvation. 

Sad  to  say.  our  efforts,  no  matter  how 
well-intentioned,  have  turned  a  closely 
knit  nation  of  small  farmers  into  a  root- 
less mass  of  camp  followers. 

Vietnamization,  uith  its  hope  of  win- 
ning political  concessions  through  mili- 
tary means,  is  a  fragile  reed  rooted  in 
poUtical  quicksand. 

Vietnamization  is  built  upon  a  Saigon 
govenmient  that  is  a  repressive,  military 
dictatorship,  ruling  a  corrupt  and  xm- 
dependable  army  and  a  society  of  badly 
abused  and  thoroughly  confused  and 
dependent  people. 

Vietnamization,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
prescription  for  disaster — both  for  us  and 
for  the  Vietnamese  people  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  defending. 

For  America,  the  potential  disaster  in 
Vietnamization  lies  in  the  matter  of  the 
safety  of  oiu-  troops. 

The  President  has  made  much  of  his 
concern  for  the  safety  of  oiu"  men,  and 
surely  all  Americans  consider  that  our 
major,  overriding  concern. 

Yet  Vietnamization  hides  within  it  a 
possibly  fatal  flaw  in  this  very  respect. 

As  American  ground  combat  forces  are 
withdrawn,  the  men  left  behind  will  be- 
come more  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack. 

Fewer  in  niunber,  they  will  possess  less 
firepower  and  less  mobility. 

But  what  is  worse,  they  increasingly 
will  have  to  depend  on  South  Vietnamese 
forces  for  their  protection. 

The  safety  of  our  young  men  thus  will 
be  resting  primarily  on  an  army  with  a 
high  desertion  rate,  with  no  real  com- 
mitment to  their  cause,  with  little  feeling 
of  allegiance  to  their  generals  in  Saigon, 
and  even  less  feeling  of  allegiance  to  us. 

There  have  been  increasing  reports  of 
anti-American  incidents  in  Vietnam. 

American  troops  have  been  sur- 
rounded, hooted,  and  Jeered  at  by  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  in  cities  firmly 
imder  control  of  the  Saigon  government. 

Half  of  the  American  deaths  in  Viet- 
nam have  resulted  not  from  engage- 
ments with  front  line  Vietcong  or  North 
Vietnamese  troops,  but  from  mines, 
booby  traps,  and  sniper  flre  from  second 
and  third  level  Vietcong  cadres,  and 
their  peasant  sympathizers  in  the  coun- 
tryside who  hate  the  Communists  of  the 
North,  who  hate  the  dictators  of  the 
South,  and  who  hate  the  foreign  In- 
truders— flrst  the  Japanese,  then  the 
French,  and  now  us. 


Time  sifter  time,  Vietnamese  villagers 
have  sat  quietly  by  watching  our  boys 
walk  into  minefields  and  booby  traps 
which  they  knew  were  there,  and  in  many 
cases  had  planted  themselves. 

We  have  never  announced  our  inten- 
tion to  withdraw  all  oiu-  forces  from  ^aet- 
nam. 

This  Nation  has  never  officially  de- 
clared that  it  does,  indeed,  ever  intend 
to  withdraw  entirely  from  Vietnam. 

Our  enemies  feel  they  cannot  trust  us. 

And  their  uncertainty  over  our  real 
aims  and  ultimate  intentions  about  with- 
drawal can  only  heighten  this  distrust. 

As  we  reduce  our  forces,  we  become  a 
tempting  target  for  attack. 

The  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese could  hit  our  remaining  troops 
very  hard. 

And  who  will  be  there  to  protect  them? 

We  cannot  be  sure  who  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  shoot  at  when  they  see  us 
leaving  for  home  and  the  major  burden 
of  the  fighting  falls  on  their  shoulders. 

We  cannot  even  be  sure  they  wUl  stay 
around  long  enough  to  shoot  at  all. 

Yet  it  is  this  very  undependable  ally  on 
whom  the  very  success  of  Vietnamization 
depends. 

And  it  is  this  very  unreliable  ally  on 
whom  we  will  be  relying  to  protect  our 
men. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  asked 
much  of  the  men  we  have  sent  into  com- 
bat in  Vietnam. 

But  this,  I  submit,  is  asking  too  much. 

What  would  we  do  if  the  enemy  were 
to  achieve  a  breakthrough  and  immi- 
nently endanger  our  men? 

We  would  not  be  able  to  rush  rein- 
forcements back  in  fast  enough  to  stop 
them. 

We  would  have  to  choose:  Either  a 
massive,  amphibious  retreat  by  sea,  or  a 
massive  retaliatory  strike.  Involving  per- 
haps the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
an  additional  6  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  This,  then  is  our 
probable  future  under  Vietnamization :  A 
choice  between  a  bloody  Asian  version  of 
Dimkirk  and  a  bigger,  bloodier  reesca- 
lated  war  culminating  in  a  nuclear 
strike. 

The  present  policy  of  slow,  erratic 
withdrawals  of  some  American  troops, 
while  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  enemy 
uncertain  as  to  when,  if  ever,  we  will 
withdi-aw  all  of  them,  is  an  unwise,  mili- 
tarily dangerous  course. 

And  we  compound  the  military  risk  by 
depending  on  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
•'protect  our  rear." 

I  fear  that  we  are  setting  up  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  may  become  inescapable. 

If  that  were  to  happen,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnsunese  would  tium  to  Red  China  for 
intervention  and  we  would  then  face  the 
prospect  of  the  huge  Asian  land  war,  and 
possible  nuclear  holocaust,  we  have  luck- 
ily avoided  till  now. 

Experienced  professional  military  offi- 
cers, including  West  Point  graduates  who 


have  served  in  Vietnam,  have  outlined 
this  very  scenario  for  me. 

This  is  no  nightmare  dreamed  up  by  a 
civilian;  it  is  a  very  real  military  prob- 
ability which  many  of  our  mllitaar  men 
foresee  and  dread. 

I  believe  this  amendment  offers  the 
only  safe  way  to  end  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  and  improve  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  area. 

As  former  Defense  Secretary  Clark 
Clifford  has  put  it: 

Let's  set  a  timetable,  stick  tc  It,  and  get 
out. 

This  amendment  sets  a  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  oiu-  troops. 

It  keeps  the  safety  of  our  men  in  our 
hands,  rather  than  putting  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

It  assures  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  we  are  committed  to 
withdrawal  by  a  specific,  pubUcly  an- 
nounced date,  thus  eliminating  their  un- 
certainty and  reducing  the  incentives  for 
an  attack  against  our  remaining  men. 

Thus  the  amendment  would  enable  us 
to  effect  OIU'  withdrawal  in  a  safe,  order- 
ly, and  systematic  manner. 

As  Arthur  L.  Karp  and  Comdr.  O.  E. 
Everly,  U.S.  Navy  retired,  pointeo  out  In 
their  article  on  "The  Safety  of  American 
Troops  While  Withdrawing  from  South 
Vietnam": 

If  withdrawal  is  viewed  in  purely  mUltary 
terms,  a  systematic,  planned  military  with- 
drawal Is  the  safest  way  to  disengage. 

Any  other  method,  however  attractive  on 
the  basis  of  political  considerations,  will  Im- 
pose greater  military  risks  and  a  number  of 
casualties  that  would  depend  on  South  Viet- 
namese performance. 

Once  fully  committed  to  other  than  a 
systematic  military  withdrawal,  the  VS. 
will  g^radually  lose  control  of  the  situation. 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  could  confront  the  U.S.  with 
the  choice  between  very  high  casualties  or 
re-entry  into  the  country  with  a  rescue 
force. 

A  straightforward  military  withdrawal  runs 
no  such  risks. 

Equally  important  as  its  effects  on  our 
enemies,  a  set  timetable  would  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  our  so-called  friends. 

The  amendment  would  serve  notice  on 
the  Thleu-Ky.  regime  that  its  days  are 
numbered  unless  it  broadens  its  poliUcal 
base  and  pushes  ahead  with  land  reform 
and  democratic  changes.  , 

I  am  not  talking  abo"t.  forcing  a  coali- 
tion government. 

I  am  talking  about  bringing  into  the 
government  non-Communist  moderates 
and  nationalists  who  are  kept  out  of 
power,  when  they  are  not  thrown  Into 
jail. 

Just  as  the  South  Vietnamese  mih- 
tary  have  no  incentive  for  taking  over  the 
fighting  as  long  as  we  remain,  so  the 
South  Vietnamese  politicians  have  no 
incentive  for  democratizing  the  govern- 
ment vid  bringlng.in  opposing  views. 

As  long  as  our  tanks  and  planes  are 
there,  they  feel  safely  ensconced  in  office. 

There  is  real  hope  for  persuading  the 
enemy  to  negotiate  a  peace  in  the  al- 
ternative offered  by  this  amendment. 

A  strong,  viable  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Saigon,  which  Is  not  alined  with 
the  "hated  foreigner"  and  Is  making  r^l 
strides  in  land  reform,  would  have  a  wide 
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popular  appeal  and  would  erode  Com- 
munist support. 

This  then  would  be  a  government 
wiiich  the  North  Vietnamese  would  have 
to  negotiate  with  seriously. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  support 
this  amendment.  The  Senate,  as  well  as 
the  President,  has  a  responsibility  to 
make  its  position  clear  and  to  share 
equally  its  constitutional  duty  in  help- 
ing to  bring  this  unhappy  war  to  an  end. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  the  issue,  which  I  dis- 
cussed last  week  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  who  should  determine  the 
time  of  withdrawal,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
withdrawal  is  certainly  the  desire  of  the 
President,  everyone  In  this  body,  and 
the  other  body.  The  issue  resolves  itself 
as  to  who  should  have  the  final  deter- 
mination. Should  it  be  the  535  Members 
of  Congress  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  President  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  whoever  he 
might  be.  Congress  has  the  right  to  de- 
clare war.  In  the  early  days,  when  they 
were  discussing  the  Constitution,  at  one 
time  they  said  that  Congress  should  have 
the  right  to  make  war,  and  after  some 
discussion  they  limited  it  to  the  right  to 
declare  war.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  President  has  the  right  to  negotiate 
treaties  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  my  basic  question  is, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  President's 
successes  in  deescalating  the  war  and 
reducing  the  troop  level  by  120.000  and 
it  will  be  another  150,000  by  next  May 
1 — and  all  of  our  combat  troops  may  be 
out  by  June  1,  1971 — why  should  we  now 
impose  our  restrictions,  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress,  on  a  Preoident  who  is 
having  some  success? 

Second,  how  does  the  so-called  end  the 
war  amendment — which  I  designate  "lose 
the  peace"  amendment— differ  from  the 
Vietnamization  program,  with  one  ex- 
ception— that  there  is  a  final  terminal 
date?  How  does  it  differ  from  the  Viet- 
namization  program?  Under  the  amend- 
ment we  would  be  at  war  for  18  months 
more  and  there  would  be  more  casualties 
and  more  men  killed.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
there  is  not  a  very  narrow  distinction? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  First.  Mr.  President. 

1  suggest  the  Senator  from  Kansas  take 
another  look  at  the  Constitution.  Rather 
Incredibly  he  has  overlooked  a  funda- 
mental clause  in  that  Constitution  which 
provides  that  Congress  shall  provide 
funds  for  the  Armed  Forces.  This  Is  the 
one  clause  where  a  time  limit  was  placed 
because  of  the  urgent  nature  of  this  par- 
ticular power.  It  was  limited  to  2-year 
appropriations  at  the  most  so  that  every 

2  years  Congress  shall  be  reqiiired,  if  it 
is  lax  in  the  exercise  of  Ita  responsibility, 
to  review  whether  or  not  Armed  Porcea 
should  continue  in  their  present  use  and 
strength  tmder  the  command   of   the 


President.  That  is  a  vitally  important 
responsibility  that  this  amendment 
would  seek  to  remind  Congress  to  once 
again  establish.  We  are  seeking  through 
this  amendment  to  share  responsibility 
with  the  President.  We  are  not  dictating 
to  him. 

The  revised  amendment  carefully  pro- 
vides also  for  the  President  to  extend 
the  date  and  he  could  have  a  further 
extension  if  he  feels  the  safety  of  our 
troops — which  is  uppermost  in  our  minds 
and  the  mind  of  the  President — is  jeop- 
ardized. That  would  be  the  key  factor 
in  determining  what  would  be  the  wisest 
course  in  Vietnam. 

Turning  to  the  Senator's  other  ques- 
tion, I  should  say  that  this  amendment 
does  seek  to  set  a  time  limit  for  our  en- 
gagement in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  our 
beUef  that  it  will  reduce  the  bloodshed, 
that  it  nlll  reduce  the  casualties,  and 
that  it  will  lead  hopefully  to  an  end  of 
the  war.  so  far  as  our  participation,  and 
perhaps  to  the  war  itself,  well  in  advance 
of  the  fixed  date  set  in  the  amendment. 

It  is  our  belief  there  are  many,  many 
reasons  why  the  other  side  will  be  far 
more  likely  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
conflict  and  our  involvement  in  that  con- 
flict once  the  date  has  been  set  than  un- 
der the  present  open-ended  situation 
which,  as  I  outlined  in  my  brief,  opens 
the  door  to  more  bloodshed  of  Americans 
than  the  alternative  we  are  offering. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  agrees  that 
imder  the  amendment  we  would  con- 
tinue the  war  for  18  months.  The  Pres- 
ident could  come  before  Congress  and 
continue  it  some  time  after  that.  If  a 
situation  arose  where  the  President  could 
not  or  did  not  withdraw  within  the  18 
months,  I  assume  Congress  would  go 
along  with  the  situation. 

The  Senator  did  not  state  how  he 
views  this  amendment  to  be  different 
from  the  Vietnamization  program  that 
has  been  successful. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  give  notice  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  we  are  not  there 
forever;  that  the  time  has  come  for  them 
to  stand  up  on  thei»-  own  feet.  As  long 
as  we  do  not  serve  notice  to  them  that 
we  are  on  our  way  out  totally  on  a  time- 
table why  should  they  share  the  burden 
when  we  are  prepared  to  do  so  much  of 
the  bleeding  and  dying  for  a  government 
that  we  have  propped  up?  Why  should 
they  make  reforms  like  to  solidify 
South  Vietnam  and  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  raise  them  as  a  nation  ca- 
pable of  standing  on  their  feet  with  the 
capability  of  defending  the  sovereignty 
of  the  south  against  those  who  would 
overthrow  that  government  by  violence? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  ^Dsslssippl  yield  to  me  for  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  continue  the 
discussion  if  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Not  only  do  we  serve  notice  on  South 
Vietnam,  which  seems  to  be  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Senator  from  Csdifomia,  but 
we  serve  notice  on  the  North  Vietnamese 


and  the  Vietcong,  who  are  the  enemy  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  tell  them  in  advance 
that  in  the  event  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to  without  change,  that  by  March 
1,  1972,  we  are  going  to  vacate  South 
Vietnam  or  Indochina.  It  goes  beyond 
that.  It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  saying, 
in  effect,  to  David  Bruce,  who  hopefully 
will  have  some  success  in  Paris,  is  that 
there  is  no  need  to  negotiate.  Why  should 
the  enemy  negotiate  or  why  should  any 
one  negotiate  if  they  know  that  in  6 
months,  or  18  months  they  are  going  to 
achieve  their  objective  and  that  we  are 
going  to  walk  off  and  leave  17  minion 
Vietnamese,  with  whom  we  are  rightfully 
or  wrongfully  engaged  in  a  war?  Why  not 
move  the  time  up  until  today,  or  make 
it  30  days  or  60  days  from  now  or  as 
quickly  as  we  can  withdraw? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is,  of  course,  rec- 
ognized that  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  serve  notice  to  the  North  as 
well  as  to  the  South  of  our  intention  to 
withdraw  on  a  certain  timetable.  It  is  our 
belief  that  this  is  far  more  likely  than 
anj-  present  circumstance  to  lead  to  ne- 
gotiations with  the  North,  where  they 
would  be  more  willing  to  negotiate  more 
rapid  withdrawal  of  our  troops  imder 
safe  conditions  so  that  none  of  them 
would  be  assaulted  by  the  other  side.  In 
the  absence  of  this,  there  is  great  danger 
that  the  enemy  will  decide  to  assault  us 
when  we  are  down  to  a  reduced  strength 
and  we  are  depending  more  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  protection,  when  we 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  protect  our 
own  men  to  the  same  degree  as  when  we 
had  larger  forces  there. 

When  the  South  also  begins  to  broaden 
its  base,  which  will  lead  to  strengthen- 
ing itself,  I  believe  then,  at  long  last,  the 
situation  would  develop  where  it  would 
be  to  their  interest  to  negotiate  with  the 
North,  and  they  could  get  on  with  agree- 
ments over  the  border,  which  has  for  so 
long  been  the  cause  of  the  provocation 
which  has  led  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
to  carry  their  war  on  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
sees  any  sign,  any  hint,  any  token,  that 
the  present  situation  would  lead  to  suc- 
cessful negotiations  and  to  a  cessation  of 
conditions  which  existed  first  under  the 
Chinese,  then  under  the  French,  and  now 
under  us,  where,  decade  after  decade, 
they  have  been  imwilling  to  negotiate.  I 
see  no  sign  of  their  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate in  any  serious  way  and  have  a  con- 
clusion of  the  violence. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  Is  some  sign,  as  the 
enemy's  chief  negotiator  has  returned  to 
Paris.  The  criticism  had  been  that  we 
needed  a  top  negotiator.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration appointed  David  Bruce,  an 
outstanding  American  of  great  ability 
and  great  competence.  So  there  is  that 
hope,  just  as  there  is  in  the  Mideast,  for 
some  negotiated  peace. 

I  happen  to  beUeve  that  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  are  at  a  very 
low  ebb  right  now.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  they  are  looking  for  a  solution,  not 
a  military  victory  but  a  negotiated  way 
to  end  the  war,  which  would  be  satis- 
factory. It  just  appears  that  we  say  to 
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the  enemy,  "Stick  "Sround.  Stay  around. 
We  are  going  to  leave  here  by  a  time 
certain."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  have  5  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  has 
come  in  on  an  emergency  matter.  I  yield 
to  him  now.  Has  the  Senator  finished  his 
colloquj'? 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  have  just  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  gladly 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  we  have  seen  is  a 
complete  metamorphosis.  The  original 
advocate  of  end  the  war  was  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell). 
He  suggested  a  withdrawal  by  December 
1,  1970.  Then  we  had  a  resolution  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
other  Senators  that  suggested  December 
31.  1970.  Then  we  had  another  resolu- 
tion suggesting  April  30,  1971.  Then  an- 
other resolution  suggested  December  31, 
1971.  Then  another  resolution  suggested 
that  if  we  are  not  out  by  December  31. 
1971.  we  will  give  the  President  2  addi- 
tional months.  Each  additional  change 
apparently  meant  more  votes  in  the 
Senate  for  the  so-called  end  the  war 
amendment. 

I  am  not  certain  how  many  votes  the 
Senators  believed  they  could  attract  by 
this  proposal.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  considered 
the  fate  of  the  South  Vietnamese  or  the 
fate  of  Americans  or  primarily  how 
many  votes  would  be  obtained  in  the 
Senate.  So  each  time  there  was  a  new 
retreat.  Each  time  there  was  a  further 
step  backward  in  an  attempt  to  attract 
votes.  Now  we  have  reached  the  final 
version,  the  fifth  or  sixth  version,  of  the 
so-called  end  the  war  amendment. 

What  is  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate?  I  am  not  certain  which  amend- 
ment it  is  that  is  before  us 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  knows  we  are  presently 
debating  the  amended  version  of  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war.  That  is  the 
pending  business  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want — as  much  as  anyone  else — 
to  see  American  fighting  men  brought 
home  from  Vietnam. 

But  wishful  thinking  will  not  get  us 
out  of  Vietnam,  and  we  must  face  up  to 
reality — whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  so-called  end  the  war  amendment 
sounds  good.  We  all  want  to  see  an  end 
to  the  war.  But  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment.  Why? 

In  the  first  place,  it  publicly  states  a 
deadline — ^December  31,  1971 — for  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  see  American  troops 
out  of  Vietnam— even  before  December 
31,  1971 — and  I  am  for  having,  as  a  part 


of  our  own  plans,  a  tentative  timetable 
toward  which  we  should  aim. 

But  to  enact  legislation  publicly  an- 
nouncing an  arbitrary  date  for  with- 
drawal would  indubitably  imdermine  our 
position  at  the  peace  table. 

If  Hanoi  knows  we  will  be  out  of  Viet- 
nam by  a  certain  guaranteed  date,  why 
should  she  make  any  concessions?  The 
enemy  need  only  to  sit  tight  until  the  an- 
nounced deadline,  and  then  take  over. 

Second,  the  amendment  could,  in  ef- 
fect, hamper  the  President  in  the  protec- 
tion of  American  forces  in  Vietnam,  in 
that  the  amendment  would  substitute 
the  judgment  of  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  that  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  "clear  and  present  danger"  to  our 
troops  for  any  period  exceeding  60  days 
beyond  December  31,  1971. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  could  have 
an  effect  opposite  to  that  which  is  in- 
tended on  its  face.  Instead  of  ending  the 
war,  it  could,  in  reality,  create  a  situa- 
tion which  would  endanger  our  remain- 
ing forces,  and  thus  prolong  our  «igage- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  President  is  committed  to 
a  policy  of  gradual  withdrawal,  and  he 
has  already  reduced  our  forces  there 
significantly.  Additionally,  he  has  indi- 
cated that,  by  April  30  of  next  year,  he 
will  have  the  troop  level  down  to  a  figure 
as  low  as  or  even  below  what  the  amend- 
ment would  require. 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment,  and  rec- 
ognizing their  good  intentions.  I  must, 
nevertheless,  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
think,  if  enacted,  it  would  be  unwork- 
able: it  would  prove  to  be  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  negotiations  at  the  peace  talks; 
it  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an  orderly 
and  gradual  withdrawal  without  reward- 
ing Communist  aggression,  and  it  might 
impede  rather  than  hasten  that  with- 
drawal; and  it  could  result  in  jeopardy 
to  our  own  troops  in  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  objections 
to  the  amendment.  I,  therefore,  shall 
vote  against  it  when  my  name  is  called 
on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  a  student  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  responsibilities  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President  In 
issues  of  war  and  peace.  I  wonder  if  he 
is  fully  aware.  In  view  of  the  anxiety  he 
has  just  expressed  about  restricting  the 
powers  of  the  President,  that  there  Is 
nothing  in  this  amendment  that  would 
prevent  the  President  from  exercising 
full  tactical  command  power  over  Amer- 
ican forces  up  until  the  time  of  their 
withdrawal? 

The  amendment  does  set  an  announced 
withdrawal  date  at  the  end  of  next  year, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  President,  in 
an  emergency  situation,  could  extend 
that  on  his  own  authority,  and  that  if  he 
wanted  another  extension,  he  woiild  have 
to  come  back  to  Congress. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  is  really 
the  way  that  the  Constitution  intended 
that  the  powers  of  war  be  divided  be- 


tween the  President  and  Congress,  with 
Congress  setting  the  limits,  that  is,  fixing 
the  time,  defining  the  scope  of  American 
military  operations  abroad,  and  giving 
the  President  full  tactical  authority,  as 
long  as  those  troops  are  in  battle,  to  or- 
der them  as  he  sees  fit? 

I  do  not  see  where  the  amendment 
disrupts  that  constitutional  balance  at 
aU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  may  respond  to  the  Senator, 
I  do  think  the  war  powers  are  to  be 
shared  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. But  we  are  in  a  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
do  not  think  that  Congress  can  or  should 
set  a  timetable,  because  I  think,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  this  would  really  imdermine 
our  negotiating  position  at  the  peace 
table. 

What  I  really  had  reference  to  when 
I  indicated  that  the  amendment  might 
put  in  jeopardy  our  troops,  and  where  I 
think  we  may  be  going  too  far  in  that 
particular  respect,  lies  in  the  provision 
that  the  President  would  have  *o  come 
back  to  Congress  after  60  days  beyond 
the  December  31,  1971.  deadline. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  WUl  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  it  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  To  do 
this  would  substitute,  in  my  opinion,  the 
535  Members  of  Congress  for  the  one 
position  of  Commander  in  Chief  under 
the  Constitution,  with  respect  to  a  deci- 
sion which  I  think  should  be  the  decision 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  that  par- 
ticular emergency. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  find  tliat  an  interesting 
doctrine,  that  he  woxiTd  read  the  Con- 
stitution in  that  way.  that  the  judgment 
of  one  man  is  so  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  judgment  of  535  that  simply  say- 
ing that  ought  to  resolve  the  issue. 

That  is  not  my  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  if  I  may  say  so  respectfully 
to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  read  It  that 
we,  as  the  535  Members  of  Congress,  do 
have  that  responsibility,  to  make  that 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  presence  of 
American  forces  should  be  continued  on 
any  particular  military  front.  If  the  deci- 
sion is  made  that  they  should  be.  then,  of 
course,  it  is  up  to  the  President  to  com- 
mand those  forces  for  as  long  as  Con- 
gress permits  them  to  stay  in  battle.  But 
I  do  respectfully  urge  the  Senator  to 
look  at  tliat  constitutional  aspect  of  the 
issue,  because  to  me  it  is  quite  clear  that 
we  cannot  give  up  that  obligation,  which 
is  ours,  to  make  these  judgments  about 
the  commitment  of  American  forces 
abroad,  and  that  the  President's  power 
is  limited  only  to  commanding  those 
forces  in  those  areas  of  the  world  where 
Congress  has  sent  than,  and  for  what- 
ever time  we  feel  it  is  in  our  national 
interest  to  keep  them  there. 

Mr.   BYRD    of   West   Virginia.   Mr. 
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President,  the  Constitution,  in  article 
I.  section  8.  clauses  11.  12,  13.  14,  15.  16. 
and  18  sets  forth  the  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress. But  it  specifically  states  in  article 
n,  section  2,  that  the  President  shall  be 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  I  think 
the  Senators  amendment  interposes  the 
legislative  branch  into  the  constitutional 
responsibiUties  and  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  they  are  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution; because  I  think  the  particular 
decision  he  is  talking  about  now  would 
be  one  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make,  depending  upon  what 
the  circumstances  are  at  the  time. 

The  President  is  to  determine  the  tac- 
tical decisions.  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
us  to  draw  a  line  and  say.  'This  far  and 
no  farther"  in  a  situation  in  which  oar 
trxx>ps  are  ajeady  engaged,  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  President  has  already 
enunciated  and  is  implementing  a  policy 
of  orderly  withdrawal  and  is  committed 
to  a  policy  of  continued  withdrawal, 
would  be  going  too  far.  I  think  we  would 
be  tying  the  President's  hands  and  con- 
travening the  President's  powers  under 
the  Constitution.  The  authors  of  the 
Constitution  decided  there  would  be  one 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment injects  Congress  into  that  area 
wherein  the  President  has  the  clear  au- 
thority xmder  the  Constitution  to  act. 

Mr.  McGOVEPlN.  I  have  to  disagree 
with  the  Senator.  He  makes  his  point, 
but  I  cannot  see  where  there  is  any  in- 
vasion of  the  Commander  in  Chief's  func- 
tion by  Congress  in  its  function  of  exer- 
cising judgment  as  to  how  long  a  par- 
ticular military  operation  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest. 

I  think  it  is  some  measure  of  how  far 
we  have  fallen  into  the  view  that  the 
President  should  have  a  free  hand  in  this 
area  that  the  Senator  is  disturbed  at  the 
notion  that  Congress,  even  though  it  is 
535  men — which,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, increases  its  collective  wisdom 
rather  than  decreases  it — ought  to  have 
the  responsibility  and  the  authority  to 
make  a  judgment  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  think  there  is  the  added  factor 
of  practicality.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
practicable, in  a  situation  which  amounts 
to  an  emergency,  for  the  President — I  am 
talking  about  the  situation  which  might 
come  about  60  days  beyond  the  expira- 
tion date  of  December  31.  1971— to  have 
to  come  back  to  Congress  and  get  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  to  act  in  a  situation 
where  the  Uves  of  American  troops  may 
be  in  Jeopardy. 

The  Senator  knows  how  long  we  de- 
bated the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
He  knows  how  long  we  have  been  on  this 
bill.  I  would  hesitate  to  think  that  Con- 
gress would  pass  a  law  that  might  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  In  a  dire  sit- 
uation 60  days  beyond  the  scheduled  ter- 
mination date  of  December  31,  1971. 
when  the  Uves  of  our  troops  might  be  at 
stake.  So  I  think  it  is  impracticable. 

Not  only  do  I  think  there  are  serious 
constitutional  questions,  but  I  think  it  II 
impracticable  to  legislate  In  this  way.  and 
it  is  certainly  impractical  to  expect  the 
President  to  carry  out  his  duties  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  under  such  a  restriction. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
only  say  to  the  Senator,  in  response — 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I  say 
I  respect  the  Senator;  we  just  disagree. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator's last  point,  I  would  say  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
made  the  statement,  in  debate  with  Sen- 
ator Stennis,  Senator  Tower,  and  my- 
self on  one  of  the  television  networks  on 
Saturday,  that  perhaps  an  antifilibuster 
clause  could  be  attached  here,  so  that  we 
could  prevent  that  one  possible  emer- 
gency situation  the  Senator  is  talking 
about. 

We  do  have  written  into  this  amend- 
ment language  that  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority,  during  that  60-day 
grace  period,  to  come  to  Congress  and 
say,  "Under  these  circimistances,  I  think 
additional  time  is  necessary." 

Then,  if  Congress  concurred,  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  free  to  assume  his  com- 
mand function  and  direct  the  tactical 
operations  of  our  forces. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  every  precaution 
that  is  necessary,  but  if  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  want  to  suggest  an 
antifilibuster  clause  in  the  amendment, 
perhaps  we  could  consider  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  sugges- 
tion with  respect  to  an  antifilibuster 
clause,  and  I  recognize  that  such  lan- 
guage could  be  written.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that  that  could  be  done;  there  are 
precedents  for  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  For  example, 
reorganization. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  reor- 
ganization plans,  and  so  on.  But  I  think 
that  overall,  the  amendment  has  too 
many  other  failings.  Even  if  this  ob- 
stacle were  circumvented,  I  think  the 
amendment  has  too  many  failings.  I 
have  stated  my  position  with  respect  to 
its  shortcomings. 

I  respect  the  Senator  for  what  he  is 
trying  to  do  and  I  applaud  his  objective, 
however,  I  must  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  approach  he  is  taking  in  this 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  myself  20  minutes,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  I  may  use,  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  good  faith 
effort  here  by  very  fine  Members  of  this 
body  to  bring  into  focus  this  issue.  I 
have  talked  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  about  this  many  times,  and  I 
accept  his  thought  that  "he  thinks  he  is 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  beheve 
that  that  is  the  Import  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  just  the  opposite. 
But  I  am  sure  he  believes  that,  and  that 
neither  he  nor  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
would  be  sponsoring  this  thing  unless 
they  thought  it  was  best. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  Is 
the  certain  way,  to  set  a  definite  time, 
on  a  certain  date,  we  are  going  to  get 
out.  regardless — you  will  be  through  with 
us  and  rid  of  us.  too.  if  you  will  just 
wait  this  thing  out.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  think  they  will  do — sit  and  wait.  I 
want  to  msLke  some  preliminary  remarks 
leading  up  to  that  thought. 


Mr.  President,  thousands  of  words 
have  been  spoken  on  the  McGovern- 
Hatfield  amendment  which  is  known 
as  the  so-called  end  the  war  amendment. 
This  amendment  in  its  present  form 
would  limit  the  use  of  funds  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  troop  level  in  Vietnam 
would  be  no  more  than  280,000  after 
April  30,  1971,  and  thereafter  funds 
could  be  expended  only  for  the  system- 
atic withdrawal  of  all  our  Armed  Forces 
by  December  31,  1971,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  President,  in  his  own  right, 
could  suspend  the  December  31  date  by 
60  days;  and,  further,  the  President 
must  within  10  days  after  any  siispen- 
sion  submit  for  congressional  approval 
any  recommendation  for  a  new  date  of 
termination.  The  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  funds  in  connection  with 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  war  and  pro- 
vision for  the  asylum  of  Vietnamese.  I 
should  note.  also,  that  this  limitation  of 
funds  applies  to  the  "activities  of  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  in  and  over  Indo- 
china." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  this  «miendment  Involves  only  one 
basic  Issue — the  question  of  how  we  shall 
conduct  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam; 
not  shall  we  do  it,  but  how  shall  we  do 
it?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  goal  of 
both  the  President  and  Congress  is  the 
same — that  we  shall  wind  down  this  war. 
The  direction  or  trend  of  American  com- 
bat activity  is  irreversible.  It  will  be  re- 
duced on  a  systematic  and  orderly  basis. 
The  basic  issue,  therefore,  is  the  wisdom 
of  whether  we  should  legislate  the 
end  of  this  war  through  the  denial  of 
funds  and  force  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  on  a  definite  date  or  whether  we 
should  provide  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  with  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  discretion  which  will  permit  our 
withdrawal  on  an  orderly  and  honorable 

Kocic 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  drawing  the  issue  precisely  as  it  ought 
to  be  drawn.  When  he  said  that  the 
basic  issue  is  "how  shall  we  conduct  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,"  I  think  he 
phrased  the  question  we  are  debating 
here  as  well  as  it  can  be  stated.  Regard- 
less of  how  one  feels  about  the  answer 
to  that  question,  that  is  the  issue. 

The  Senator  has  said  on  several  occa- 
sions that  he  regards  this  amendment  as 
a  perfectly  constitutional  amendment, 
and  I  appreciate  that.  I  do  not  think  the 
issue  Is  the  question  of  whether  this 
amendment  is  constitutional  or  not,  be- 
cause it  is  clear  that  Congress  does  have 
the  power  of  the  purse;  that  we  can  cut 
off  funds  for  any  military  operation  at 
any  time  we  see  fit. 

So  I  rise  not  to  interrupt  the  Senator's 
speech  but  simply  to  commend  him  for 
the  fairness  and  the  wisdom  he  demon- 
strates in  drawing  the  issue  as  cleanly 
and  as  sharply  as  he  can  in  a  debate  on 
how  we  can  best  disengage  from  this 
war. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  genuinely.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  of  us  to  get  at  the  issue  the  best  we 
can.  In  saying  that  the  basic  issue  is 
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"how,"  I  do  not  try  to  discount  all  those 
who  argue  about  the  powers  of  a  Com- 
mander in  Chief  on  the  battlefield.  I  be- 
lieve In  that  doctrine,  but  I  believe  the 
overall  question  here  now  is  the  matter 
of  how  we  are  going  to  end  it. 

I  include  in  my  thoughts  on  "how." 
the  proposition  that  we  are  not  willing 
just  to  withdraw,  just  to  leave  in  any 
way.  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  I  am  not 
advocating  that.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
understands. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  I  did  not  want 
to  make  the  Senator's  argument  for  him, 
to  try  to  put  words  in  his  mouth,  but 
simply  to  say  that  I  do  think  that  what 
we  are  arguing  about  here  or  should  be 
discussing  Is  the  question  the  Senator 
tias  raised.  What  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est? How  can  we  best  wind  down  this 
war  and  disengage  with  a  minimum  of 
danger  to  our  troops,  keeping  in  proper 
balance  the  Commander  in  Chief  fimc- 
tion  of  the  President  and  the  power  of 
the  purse  of  Congress?  How  can  we  best 
maintain  our  credibility  as  a  nation  in 
the  world  and  our  re^onsibllities  to  our 
own  people? 

All  those  things  really  go  back,  I  think, 
to  the  question  the  Senator  has  raised  as 
to  how  we  can  best  wind  down  the  war 
and  disengage  and  bring  it  to  an  end. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  am  going  to  say  something 
against  a  legislative  termination  only, 
but  I  am  going  to  say  again,  too,  that 
I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  is  di- 
rectly right  on  the  button  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  it  is  a  limitation  on  ap- 
propriated funds,  and  only  Congress  has 
the  power  to  appropriate  money. 

My  opposition  to  this  amendment  does 
not  mean  that  my  desire  to  end  the  war 
and  return  all  of  our  fighting  men  from 
Southeast  Asia  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  we  should  cut  and 
ran.  from  Vietnam  by  a  legislative  ter- 
mination date  which  will  broadcast  to 
the  enemy  and  the  world  the  precise  na- 
ture of  our  plans.  When  we  leave  South 
Vietnam— and  I  hope  this  will  be  soon — 
I  believe  we  should  leave  with  the  Amer- 
ican fiag  fljong  proudly  and  not  dragged 
in  a  disorderly  retreat. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  be  "interpreted  around  the  world 
as  the  beginning  of  a  disorganized  re- 
treat under  the  mandate  of  the  legisla- 
tive body. 

I  would  observe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  pending  amendment  is  completely 
constitutional.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Congress  has  complete  au- 
thority to  limit  the  use  of  funds  for  this 
or  any  other  war,  or  for  that  matter,  on 
any  other  activity  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  related  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  imder  a  man- 
date to  provide  for  the  national  security, 
I  know,  in  2-year  intervals.  We  have  to 
support  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  language  Is  broad  enough 
to  mandate  the  situation.  So  I  think 
Congress  has  the  duty  and  responsibility, 
and  I  have  urged  many  times  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  that  we  pass  these  appro- 
priations. Congress  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  doing  that,  and  can  put  limita- 


tions on  it.  The  clear  and  unequivocal 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Congress 
over  the  "power  of  the  purse"  removes 
any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  this 
amendment.  The  only  Issue  concerns  its 
wisdom. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  some  of  the  is- 
sues raised  by  this  proposal.  This  amend- 
ment extends  notice  in  advance  to  the 
enemy  as  to  our  precise  intentions.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  difficult  position  in 
which  this  proposal  would  place  the 
President  and  the  coimtry.  I  say  "the" 
President.  I  sun  not  talking  about  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  I  am  talking  about  "the" 
President,  whoever  he  may  be  at  any 
time.  All  those  who  oppose  us  In  Vietnam 
would  have  only  to  sit  and  wait.  This  is 
no  way  to  conduct  a  systematic  with- 
drawal of  a  military  operation.  I  beUeve 
it  is  contrary  to  all  known,  recognized, 
and  agreed  principles  of  military  opera- 
tions In  warfare. 

I  remember  a  story  told  in  jest  about 
the  captain  who  had  already  lost  one 
limb  in  battle,  but  he  was  able  to  get 
back  to  the  frontllnes,  and  things  were 
getting  so  hot  for  everyone,  he  told  his 
company,  "Well,  we  will  retreat  at  2 
o'clock  but  inasmuch  as  I  am  lame  I 
will  start  out  a  Uttle  early  even  though 
it  is  just  1  o'clock." 

I  do  not  think  we  should  send  word 
to  the  enemy  that  we  are  starting  our 
retreat  irreversibly,  and  that  by  a  cer- 
tain date  we  will  be  gone. 

Our  principal  objective  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  the  Vietnamlzatlon  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces — that  is,  to  furnish 
them  the  equipment  and  training  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  be  capable  of  de- 
fending the  country  with  their  own  men 
and  resources.  Until  that  Is  done  as  part 
of  the  present  plan,  we  will  be  staying 
there  in  unknown  numbers  and  taking 
part  to  an  unknown  degree  in  the  fight- 
ing. I  had  grave  doubt  as  to  the  possible 
success  of  this  program  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  try  to  describe  the  long  time 
but  I  think  It  will  take  some  time.  No  one 
knows  exactly.  It  could  be  some  time  or 
a  long  time.  I  think  that  more  time  would 
be  required.  It  Is  my  present  belief  that 
the  Vietnamlzatlon  effort  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. I  believe  that  much  more  strongly 
now  than  I  did  at  the  beginning,  even  6 
months  ago.  We  must,  however,  allow  a 
degree  of  flexibility  in  order  to  insure 
that  time  will  not  be  so  inflexible  as  to 
preclude  the  completion  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  do  not  question  the  patriotism  or  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  offer  this  amend- 
ment— their  imquestioned  patriotism, 
their  fine  war  records,  and  the  outstand- 
ing service  they  have  behind  them.  How- 
ever. I  do  question  their  judgment.  To  set 
publicly  a  day  certain  for  terminating 
our  operations  in  Vietnam  and  removing 
American  troops,  would  only  make  the 
situation  more  imcertain  and  more  dan- 
gerous by  encouraging  our  enemies  to 
avoid  negotiation  and,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  combat  until  our  tnx^ps 
have  been  withdrawn. 

The  only  thing  the  enemy  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  sit  down  and  wait.  I  do 
not  say  that  is  all  they  would  do.  They 
would  sit  down  and  wait  in  some  parts 


but  in  others  they  would  terrorize  and 
"guerrillaize"  us  in  many  ways  and  in 
many  places  during  that  time.  That  is 
my  estimate  of  their  approach  as  to  what 
It  would  be  basically.  They  would  not  be 
forced  to  have  to  meet  any  timetable. 
They  would  just  merely  wait  imtil  we 
were  out  of  the  way. 

Under  the  Nixon  doctrine,  we  are  con- 
tinuing our  efforts  to  help  the  independ- 
ent nations  of  Southeast  Asia  to  choose 
and  shape  their  own  future  and  are  en- 
couraging them  to  assume  the  burden  of 
their  own  defense.  I  beUeve  that  we 
should  continue  in  this  direction  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  these  aims.  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating that  we  assist  the  Cambodian 
Government  or  anything  like  that.  I 
want  to  make  that  very  clear.  But  in  a 
general  way  and  in  a  general  direction  we 
should  pursue  those  aims. 

I  believe  that  we  can  rely  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  promises  with  respect  to 
our  plans  In  Southeast  Asia  and  with 
respect  to  our  plans  in  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions. Until  those  promises  fail  to  be 
honored,  the  President  deserves  ouf  sup- 
port in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  genuine 
negotiations  for  a  just  settlement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  let  no  one  scoff  at  the  c 
peace  negotiations  in  Paris.  I  know  a 
little  about  the  heartbreak  and  the  hard 
work  that  has  gone  into  that  effort  over 
there  by  the  present  President  and  the 
preceding  President.  I  know  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  efforts  of  our  men  in  Paris 
and  I  know  of  the  continued  rebuffs  they 
have  endured.  But  I  believe  that,  instead 
of  torpedoing  the  negotiations  and  put- 
ting on  a  mandate  here  by  the  legislative 
branch,  we  should  support  the  efforts 
of  our  Paris  peace  negotiators.  Tliey  are 
sincere.  The  executive  branch  is  doing 
everything  It  can  to  bring  about  results 
consistent  with  the  predicament  we  find 
ourselves  In,  the  honor  we  must  main- 
tain, and  the  leadership  we  are  forced 
somewhat,  against  our  will  by  circum- 
stances, to  assume  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Instead  of  thinking  up  ways  to  put  a 
limitation  on  here,  we  should  be  think- 
ing about  ways  to  strengthen  the  hold 
of  those  charged  with  representing  this 
Nation  at  the  Paris  peace  negotiations. 
And  who  is  that?  It  is  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive. It  makes  no  difference  what  his 
name  is.  He  is  the  only  negotiator  we 
have.  He  is  the  only  man  who  can  speak 
for  our  entire  Nation.  He  Is  the  only 
President  we  have.  He  is  the  only  spokes- 
man we  have  in  all  our  international  af- 
fairs, and  that  includes  this  war. 

All  of  that  is  known  around  the  world, 
of  course,  however  Uttle  others  may 
know  about  our  system  of  government. 
They  know  that  our  President  is  the  Chief 
Executive  of  this  country  and  that  he 
speaks  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  the  one  individual  chosen 
by  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  to  act 
for  them.  As  he  has  already  declared,  he 
wants  to  stop  this  war.  I  l>eUeve  that  he 
has  shown  that  he  does.  I  am  not  here  to 
praise  him.  But  he  represents  the  voice 
of  this  Nation  in  all  our  international 
affairs.  He  was  chosen  by  the  people.  This 
war  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
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things  on  his  mind,  as  well  as  on  the 
minds  of  all  the  people.  He  was  chosen  by 
them  to  conduct  the  war  and  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace. 

The  people  want  a  peace  they  can  live 
with,  too,  one  that  will  not  set  a  prece- 
dent and  open  the  door  to  worse  trouble 
than  we  are  now  in.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  sentiments 
of  the  Senate  when  the  time  comes  to 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment.  By  a 
very  clear  margin,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, a  majority  of  Senators  will  not 
agree  to  a  cut-off  date  at  a  certain  time. 
Every  Senator  wishes  to  end  the  war. 
The  great  majority  of  this  body  realizes 
what  we  are  up  against.  They  certainly 
know  the  system  of  government  they 
represent  and  the  type  of  enemy  we  have 
in  Vietnam,  and  even  though  the  going 
Is  rough,  they  are  willing  to  "tough  it 
out." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  these  ef- 
forts would  be  torpedoed  by  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  so  that  I  may  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  ask  a  question. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griffin).  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  with  reference  to 
his  fears  that  if  we  were  to  announce  a 
time  certain  for  withdrawal,  the  other 
side  would  simply  sit  and  wait. 

When  we  get  right  down  to  it,  why 
woiild  they  be  anymore  likely  to  do  that 
than  they  would  merely  to  sit  and  wait 
out  the  President's  withdrawal  plan? 
The  President  says  that  it  is  irreversible, 
that  we  are  getting  out  imder  his  plan. 
That  being  the  case,  what  difference  does 
it  make  in  terms  of  the  enemy's  plans, 
whether  they  wait  until  December  31, 
1971.  or  wait  out  Mr.  Nixon's  plan?  In 
either  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  sitting  and 
waiting. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  said : 

I  am  planning  to  come  out.  I  am  planning 
certain  programs.  Our  overall  program  Is  to 
come  out.  Here  Is  a  part  of  the  program. 

The  program  did  not  guarantee  a  date 
or  time.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said: 

Nevertbelees,  U  necessary  I  wlU  use  the 
power  of  this  Nation  In  a  progressive  and 
forward  way. 

He  said: 

I  am  not  promising  under  all  circum- 
stances that  I  wUl  not  hit  them  again. 

He  is  very  wise  in  taking  that  position. 
If  we  adopt  tiUs  amendment,  we  will  be 
catching  his  right  arm  up  in  the  air  and 
holding  it  and  leaving  him  without  the 
permission  or  authority  to  back  up  his 
word.  We  would  be  withholding  power 
from  the  man  in  office. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  that  the  way  in  which  the 
amendment  is  drafted,  if  the  President 
needs  authority,  there  is  a  provision  Iil 
the  amendment  for  Congress  to  give  it 
to  him. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  West 


Virginia  earlier,  that  Is  where  the  Con- 
stitution intends  to  place  the  warmaking 
power,  in  Congress  and  the  President 
jointly. 

In  addition,  he  has  complete  flexibil- 
ity to  do  anything  he  would  like  prior  to 
the  deadline.  And  he  could  come  back 
to  Congress  at  anytime  for  additional 
authority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senator  had  that  pro- 
vision In  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. We  did  have  a  provision  in  the 
original  amendment  that  the  President 
could  come  back  and  ask  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time.  We  did  not  give  him  a  60- 
day  leeway  without  asking  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
enemy  Is  saying,  "They  have  a  man  at 
the  head  of  the  Nation  whom  they  do  not 
give  any  more  authority  than  a  60-day 
emergency  clause.  We  do  not  believe  he 
has  the  influence  to  go  back  and  get  more 
time." 

We  would  be  killing  off  his  powers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  sui  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  would 
be  torpedoing  his  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities. I  say  that  we  should  keep  the 
responsibility  on  him.  I  do  not  want  to 
relieve  him  of  a  bit  of  it.  Keep  the  re- 
sponsibility on  him  and  retain  his  duties 
as  the  Constitution  declares  them  to  be. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
can  say  so  respectfully,  that  might  be 
an  easy  way  to  put  the  responsibility  .i)n 
the  President.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can 
do  that  and  dodge  our  obligation  imder 
the  Constitution  as  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  do  have  an  obligation  to  carry 
that  burden  with  the  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
tell  the  President,  "I  am  with  you  re- 
gardless of  what  you  do."  I  never  prom- 
ised that.  The  reason  tiiat  I  did  not 
promise  It  is  that  I  have  a  responsi- 
bility, too. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  views 
of  Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes  with  reference 
to  the  negotiations,  writing  In  the  July 
1970  Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly. 

He  said: 

The  resulting  deadlock  at  Paris  ought  not 
to  be  surprising;  It  reflects  the  fact  that  our 
present  political  alms  exceed  our  bargaining 
power. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  make  this  inter- 
esting point: 

To  put  It  bluntly,  the  one  thing  we  can 
negotiate  at  this  stage  of  the  war  Is  the 
manner  of  our  going.  Averell  Harrlman,  who 
spealu  with  a  special  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese, appears  to  believe  that  if  we  would 
declare  our  Intention  to  leave  South  Viet- 
nam, we  could  negotiate  not  only  the  return 
of  our  prisoners,  but  also  the  formation  of 
a  neutral  government  in  the  South.  Includ- 
ing but  not  dominated  by  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  and  committed  to  settlement 
and  cordial  relations  but  not  merger  with 
North  Vietnam.  According  to  Mr.  Harrlman. 


an  unamblguoiu  American  declaration  of 
departure  could  bring  the  Russians  Into  a 
cooperating  position,  and  could  thus  estab- 
lish the  preconditions  for  international  guar- 
antees of  the  negotiated  arrangements.  In- 
cluding, after  a  reasonable  period,  Intema- 
tlona:i  supervision   of  all-Vietnam  elections. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  just  pos- 
sible, and  I  think  probable,  that  by  an- 
nouncing a  definite  time  for  our  with- 
drawal we  might  break  the  deadlocked 
negotiations  in  Paris  and  the  other  side 
would  find  it  advisable,  knowing  that 
we  would  move  out  at  such  and  such  a 
time,  to  negotiate  questions  with  refer- 
ence to  prisoner  exchange  and  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  south  and  perhaps  asylum 
for  people  who  might  be  Jeopardized  by 
our  withdrawal. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  whole  series 
of  tilings  would  be  open  for  negotiations, 
whereas  now  nothing  is  happening,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  in  terms  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  Paris. 

As  far  as  I  know.  In  2  years  they 
have  settled  on  nothing  but  the  shape 
of  the  table,  but  no  one  lias  been  around 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoBONicK) .  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  responsibility  and  authoritj'  here.  I 
have  read  that  article.  I  did  not  have  time 
to  read  very  much,  but  I  did  read  that. 

My  reaction  is  the  other  way.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  enemy  and  their  record.  I 
think  that  things  would  occur  as  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  if  I  am  not  on  the  floor  when 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  finishes,  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes  and  that  he 
have  charge  of  the  time  on  this  side  in 
my  absence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ElAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
possible  to  understand  how  we  became 
involved  In  Indochina.  It  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  we  have  not  ex- 
tricated ourselves. 

We  became  involved  in  1950  because  of 
the  cold  war  and  the  fears  that  were 
raised  by  the  thrust  of  international 
communism. 

After  World  War  n,  Russia — expand- 
ing, aggressive,  and  leader  of  the  Com- 
mimist  world — was  on  the  move  eastward 
toward  Western  Europe,  southward  to- 
ward the  Mediterranean  and  westward 
toward  China  and  pejrhaps  Japan. 

Our  response  was  finn,  swift,  and  posi- 
tive. It  was  a  success  partly  because  of 
our  resolve  and  partly  because  our  pro- 
grams were  specifically  designed  to  meet 
a  specific  threat. 
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Townsend  Hoopes  points  out  that — 
The   restoration   of  Western  Europe   and 
Japan,  and  the  effective  blunting  of  Moscow's 
Ideological    mUltary    tlirust,    required    only 
eight  years. 

Our  efforts  had  been  totally  absorbing 
and  unfortunately  had  shaped  the  think- 
ing of  an  entire  generation  of  policy- 
makers. Containment  and  mutual  secu- 
rity became  all-purpose  policies  to  be  ex- 
ported throughout  the  world. 

These  policies  failed  to  delineate  the 
difference  between  nationalists  who  were 
Communists  but  posed  no  threat  to 
American  national  security,  and  expand- 
ing Russian  or  Chinese  communism 
which  could  gravely  affect  us.  Yet  these 
policies  still  guide  our  destiny  in  the 
jungles  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  sad  history  of  how  we  sUd  Into 
Vietnam  need  not  be  recounted.  It  is 
done.  We  are  there.  We  must  get  out. 

But  unless  and  imtil  we  change  the 
overall  thrust  of  UJS.  policy — which  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment  does — 
we  will  find  U.S.  troops  involved  in  South 
Vietnam  indefinitely  and,  despite  the  best 
intentions  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
in  Cambodia  as  well. 

Recent  events  in  Cambodia  «u^  all  too 
famiUar.  We  have  seen  the  process  be- 
fdre.  The  characters  and  places  have 
changed,  but  it  is  still  the  same  cold  war 
script. 

Instead  of  Dulles  and  Eisenhower 
propping  up  South  Vietnam  with  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  keep 
the  other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
from  falling  like  dominoes,  the  Nixon 
administration  is  now  helping  Cambodia 
in  order  to  protect  South  Vietnam. 

A  brief  foray  into  Cambodia  to  capture 
enemy  supplies  and  weapons  was  ex- 
tended. It  had,  President  Nixon  told  a 
group  of  Congressmen  on  May  5,  a  "sub- 
sidiary purpose"  of  relieving  the  Com- 
munist pressure  against  the  Lon  Nol 
government. 

Then  President  Nixon  stated  on  May 
8,  1970,  that  he  "would  expect  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  come  out  ap- 
proximately at  the  same  time  that  we  do 
because  when  we  come  out  our  logistical 
support  £ind  air  support  will  also  come 
out  with  them."  The  South  Vietnamese 
forces  stayed,  occasionally  teaming  with 
Cambodian  forces  far  from  the  sanctuary 
areas. 

Despite  President  Nixon's  statement  on 
June  3  that  "the  only  remaining  Amer- 
ican activity  In  Cambodia  after  July  1 
will  be  air  missions  to  interdict  the 
movement  of  enemy  troope  and  material 
where  I  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  security  of  our  men  in 
South  Vietnam."  American  planes  are 
now  flying  support  missions  for  Cambo- 
dian forces  throughout  Cambodia. 

In  addition  to  almost  $50  million  In 
military  aid,  another  $200  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  is  now  reportedly  on  the  draw- 
ing board. 

Then  last  Simday,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  pledged  that  we 
would  do  "everything  we  can"  to  see  that 
the  government  of  Lon  Nol  survives,  and 
raised  the  specter  that  if  Cambodia  faUs, 
Vietncmaization  may  grind  to  a  halt. 

And  yesterday  the  Vice  President  went 
even  further,  stating: 


American  forces  wUl  not  be  Involved  in  the 
Cambodian  fighting  unless  In  the  judgment 
of  the  U.S.  commander.  General  Crelghton 
Abrams.  and  of  course  the  people  who  have 
to  make  decisions,  that  the  security  of  Amer- 
ican troops  Is  threatened. 

To  the  Vice  President,  "people  who 
have  to  make  decisions"  and  President 
Nixon  are  synonymous,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  spoken  in  a  way  that 
leaves  a  Uttle  doubt  about  his  Intentions. 
On  April  30,  the  President  stated: 
If  the  enemy  succeeds,  Cambodia  would 
become  a  vast  enemy  staging  area  and  a 
springboard  for  attacks  on  South  Vietnam 
along  600  miles  of  frontier — a  refuge  where 
enemy  troops  will  return  from  combat  with- 
out fear  of  retaliation.  .  .  .  North  Vietnam- 
ese men  and  supplies  could  then  be  poured 
into  the  country  jeopardizing  not  only  our 
own  but  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as  well. 

In  other  words,  if  military  assistance, 
economic  aid,  close  air  support,  and  a 
generous  helping  of  foreign  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  and  perhaps  Thailand 
are  insufficient  to  save  the  government 
of  Lon  Nol,  U.S.  forces  may  intervene 
further. 

But  Congress  too  has  decisions  to 
make.  Congress  is  charged  with  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  make  deci- 
sions on  whether  this  country  goes  to 
war.  Vice  President  Agnew  notwith- 
standing. 

And,  by  passing  the  McOovem-Hat- 
field  amendment.  Congress  fulfills  that 
responsibility.  For.  although  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  deals  only  with 
Vietnam,  it  offers  a  far  broader  blueprint 
for  American  foreign  pohcy. 

By  writing  the  Nixon  doctrine  Into 
law,  as  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment does.  Congress  is  saying  to  coun- 
tries in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere 
that  the  United  States  cannot  and  will 
not  do  for  you  what  you  are  unable  or 
imwilling  to  do  for  yourselves;  to  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  in  Saigon,  that  50,000 
American  soldiers  will  not  remain  in- 
definitely as  hostages  to  your  survival: 
and  to  Cambodia,  that  no  American  com- 
bat  troops  are  coming. 

And  hopefully  by  implementing  what 
the  Nixon  doctrine  preaches  but  fails  to 
practice,  the  passage  of  the  McGovem- 
HaUleld  amendment  will  mark  the  first 
step  on  the  long  road  back  to  reality 
for  American  foreign  poUcy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Mc<30VERN.  Mr.  President,  1 
commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  succinct  and  compelling  statement 
for  the  amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  role  he  has  played  in  helping 
us  to  draft  this  amendment  and  improve 
It  as  the  situation  changed. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  defer 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yields  time 
to  him.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
a  schedule  to  make. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wUl  only  be  10  minutes  and  if  I  need  more 


time  I  will  Bjeln  for  it.  I  am  grateful  to 

the  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

AN  AMENOUENT  TO   END  THE  WAS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
come  to  my  decision  on  tJie  so-called 
McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment  very 
slowly,  after  much  thought,  and  only 
based  on  its  complete  redrafting.  To  me 
it  is  a  very  basic  decision  and  I  think 
the  individual  terms  are  designed  only  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of  that 
decision. 

The  basic  decision  between  ourselves 
and  the  President  is:  Shall  we  flx  a  date 
for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  or  shall  we 
leave  it  open?  By  leaving  it  open  we 
would  leave  it  to  the  President,  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  all  good  faith,  feeling, 
in  terms  of  withdrawal,  that  we  would 
do  it  "as  soon  as  it  possibly  could  be 
done."  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  in  coming  out  for  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment,  I  have 
come  down  on  the  side  which  says  "fix  a 
date."  That  is  the  real  issue  here. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  legislative 
session  the  Senate  has  had  its  mettle 
challenged  on  numerous  grueling  occa- 
sions. There  have  been  debates  and  de- 
cisive votes  on  many  of  the  key  issues  of 
domestic  pwUcy.  In  the  international 
sphere,  classic  struggles  have  been  waged 
concerning  policy  in  Cambodia,  over  the 
ABM  and  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Now, 
the  Senate  is  being  called  upon  to  face  up 
to  its  most  important  duty.  That  duty, 
simply,  is  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  there  is  a 
great  deal  potentially  to  be  concerned 
about  If  the  Senate  does  not  act  posi- 
tively by  adopting  this  amendment.  In  a 
policy  sense,  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment leaves  up  in  the  air  possible  further 
UjS.  involvement  in  Indochina. 

The  Vice  President  already  has  as- 
serted that: 

We  are  going  to  do  everything  w«  can  to 
help  the  Lon  Nol  Government : 

He  is  further  quoted  as  warning  that — 

It  would  be  Impoeslble  for  United  States 

combat  troops  to  ptill  out  of  South  Vietnam 

if  the  (Communists  overthrew  the  CJovem- 

ment  of  Lon  Nol  and  took  over  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  this  school  of  thought  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  in  the  coimcils  of  the  Nixon 
administration  if  a  date  is  not  fixed  for 
getting  out  of  Vietnam. 

Also,  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  <»n- 
stitutional  danger  which  might  threaten 
the  very  foundations  of  our  system  of 
govermnent  and  liberties;  and  that  is  the 
imphcation  that  the  Presidency  is  beyond 
the  control  of  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
the  Nation's  war  powers  and  the  conduct 
of  its  foreign  policy. 

Within  the  course  of  this  very  year, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  President  be  deem.ed  to  have  the 
power  to  acquire  foreign  bases  without 
reference  to  Congress,  to  deploy  the 
Armed  Forces  abroad  without  reference 
to  Congress,  and  to  take  whatever  action 
he  feels  necessary  to  protect  these  forces 
wherever    he   has   deployed    them — all 
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without  reference  to  Congress.  It  has 
been  asserted,  too,  that  the  President 
may  take  these  actions  without  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate  and  that  he  may  with- 
hold pertinent  information  concerning 
those  negotiations  from  the  Senate  on 
security  grounds,  although  details  may 
be  freely  commimicated  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments who  are  not  a  party  to  the 
negotiations. 

Recent  remarks  of  the  Vice  President 
even  have  hinted  that  the  President  is 
not  bound  by  congressional  action  and 
appropriation  in  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic fimds.  In  commenting  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment becoming  law,  the  Vice  President 
is  quoted  as  stating: 

There  are  many  ways  to  briug  about  finan- 
cial assistance  to  a  friendly  nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable public  comment  about  recent 
efforts  within  the  Congress  to  reassert 
the  war  powers  reserved  to  the  Congress 
in  the  Constitution.  I  am  a  participant 
In  this  on-going  effort  and  I  believe  that 
my  oath  of  office  requires  me  to  do  this. 

What  has  been  noticed,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  reassertion  of  congressional 
authority  has  led  to  a  coimtervailing 
hardening  and  intensification  of  asser- 
tions of  unilateral  and  imfettered  Presi- 
dential prerogative.  Our  action  has  pro- 
duced a  reaction.  The  situation  is  now 
a  dynamic  one,  in  whlch«it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  stand  still.  If  we  back  off  now, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  preserve  even  the 
position  we  now  hold,  because  of  the 
coimter  pressure  of  claims  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

A  further  expansion  of  the  powers  of 
the  Presidency,  in  present  circumstances, 
could  leave  the  nation  dependent  solely 
upon  the  good  judgment  and  benign  in- 
tent of  the  incimibent.  And,  though  we 
have  a  high  standard  for  eminence  in 
the  Presidency  in  our  history,  the  cen- 
turies of  the  struggle  for  freedom  teach 
us  that  our  liberties  require  firmer  in- 
stitutional safeguards  if  they  are  to  sur- 
vive. This  is  the  basis  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  checks  and  balances. 

To  some  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
most  illustrious  captains  of  earlier  bat- 
tles I  would  like  to  borrow  a  most  apt 
exhortation  from  Shakespeare:  "Once 
more  into  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once 
mqjre." 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is 
amendment  862,  principally  six)nsored 
by  Senators  McGovehn  and  Hatfield, 
along  with  Senators  Goodell,  Hughes, 
and  Cranston  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  other  Senators.  As  everyone  knows, 
the  language  to  be  voted  on  today  differs 
very  significantly  from  the  lemguage  of 
the  original  "end-the-war"  amendment 
language  first  introduced  on  April  30.  I 
commend  the  sponsors  for  the  sincerity 
they  manifested  in  their  willingness  to  go 
that  extra  mile — by  again  revising  their 
amendment — so  as  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  approach  of  a  broader  group  in  the 
Senate. 

And,  I  am  gratified  to  have  been  able 
to  Join  in  bringing  about  the  final  rey- 
sions  which  are  embodied  in  the  amend- 
ment now  to  be  voted  upon.  In  my  judg- 
ment we  now  have  a  formula  which 


meets  the  basic  criteria  in  a  situation 
such  as  this.  In  a  most  responsible  and 
carefully  considered  way,  it  says  some- 
thing significant  while  preserving  flexi- 
bility and  taking  due  account  of  the 
President's  responsibility  and  preroga- 
tives. I  did  not  support  the  original  ver- 
sion of  the  McGovem -Hatfield  amend- 
ment because  I  did  not  think  it  met 
those  criteria.  I  have  cosponsored  the 
present  amendment  because  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  does. 

The  amendment  is  no  longer  struc- 
tured in  a  way  which  suggests  that  the 
Senate  has  only  the  alternatives  of  de- 
claring war  or  bringing  about  an  abrupt 
end  of  military  operations  through  a  de- 
nial of  further  appropriations  at  the  end 
of  1970.  In  my  judgment,  the  differences 
between  the  present  amendment  and  the 
original  "end-the-war"  amendment  are 
well  expressed  in  the  editorial  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  August  28. 

To  me  the  most  significant  difference 
between  the  original  and  the  present 
amendments  is  in  the  difference  in  the 
views  they  articulate  of  the  responsibihty 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  exercise  of  the  Nation's 
war  powers.  Amendment  862  is  a  posi- 
tive amendment.  It  is  an  affirmative  as- 
sertion of  the  will  and  the  authority  of 
the  Senate  in  conjunction  with  the  Pres- 
idents  exercise  of  his  authority.  It 
is  not  a  dissenting  amendment.  It  is  not 
an  •'opposition"  amendment  telling  the 
President  that  we  are  going  to  cut  off 
money  because  we  do  not  like  what  Is 
happening. 

liiis  amendment  presents  the  Senate 
with  a  unique  opportunity  with  respect 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  adopting  this 
amendment,  the  Senate  wUl  have  as- 
serted a  national  policy  for  ending  the 
war  through  the  establishment  of  a  ter- 
minal target  date  for  tlie  disengagement 
of  U.S.  military  forces. 

This  would  be  an  exercise  of  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  role  of  advise  and 
consent  in  Its  highest  sense. 

The  Senate  has  voted  twice  to  repeal 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  by  which 
it  gave  the  President  the  broad  authority 
to  wage  war  in  Southeast  Asia  without 
any  time  limitation.  The  Senate  must 
now  give  its  advise  and  consent  to  a 
policy  of  terminating  the  war  in  Viet- 
man.  In  doing  this  we  are  not  opposing 
the  President  in  any  fundamental  sense. 
Rather,  we  are  sharing  with  him, 
through  a  positive  action  in  our  own 
right,  the  responsibility  for  bringing  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  its  most  imiwrtant  provision  this 
amendment  established  by  statute  the 
national  objective  of:  "the  orderly  ter- 
mination of  military  operations  there 
and  the  safe  and  systematic  withdrawal 
of  remaining  Armed  Forces  by  December 
31,  1971." 

These  are  objectives — omitting  the 
date — which  the  President  himself  has 
proclaimed  publicly  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people.  The  President  Is 
given  great  flexibility  in  achieving  these 
objectives.  In  the  final  "proviso"  clause 
there  is  a  built-in  mechanism  which  en- 
ables the  President  to  extend  the  termi- 
nal date  for  military  disengagement  by 
60  days,  if  this  should  be  warranted  by 


circumstances.  And.  he  can  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  a  new  termination  date  alto- 
gether. 

In  saying  that  this  amendment  does 
not  oppose  the  President.  I  was  not 
trjing  to  gloss  over  the  difference  of  ap- 
proach which  .undoubtedly  exists  be- 
tween the  administration  anc  the  sup- 
porters of  this  amendment  concerning 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  virtue  of  this 
amendment  is  that  it  enables  the  Senate 
to  express  effective  opposition  to  the  war, 
without  placing  itself  in  a  position  of 
confrontation  with  the  President.  This  is 
how  our  constitutional  system  is  de- 
signed to  work.  The  exercise  of  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  responsibilities  to 
declare  war  through  this  amendment  in 
no  way  impedes  the  President's  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  responsibilities  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  The  President  may 
not  be  happy  with  the  national  policy  of 
fixing  a  withdrawal  date  contained  in 
this  amendment,  but  he  has  no  groimds 
for  feeling  that  the  Presidential  power  is 
invaded. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  amendment  leaves  absolutely  intact 
the  President's  function  as  Commander 
in  Chief  so  long  as  there  is  one  single 
American  soldier  in  Indochina,  up  until 
December  31,  1971,  or  if  it  is  extended, 
up  imtil  the  end  of  that  extension.  The 
President  is  in  total  command,  is  he  not. 
of  any  American  forces  that  remain  In 
the  theater  of  operations? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  was  my  motive  in 
selecting  the  language  which  I  did.  I 
must  pay  tribute  here  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  sponsoring  the  amendment  for 
their  willingness  to  amend  their  lan- 
guage, once  convinced,  and  without  being 
rigid  adherents  to  their  own  draftsman- 
ship. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  the 
President  remains  Commander  in  Chief, 
but  the  power  of  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  this  Is  a  constitutional  question,  does 
not  Include  the  power  to  declare  war  or 
to  make  war  of  a  kind  which  can  only 
result  from  a  declaration  of  war.  That  Is 
what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Or  to  provide  money 
for  the  war. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  Is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  Just  want  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  express  the  appreciation  that  I 
know  every  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
feels.  The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
was  a  principal  draftsman  In  improving 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  He  has 
worked  very  closely,  patiently,  and  help- 
fully with  the  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment from  the  very  beginning,  and  has 
given  us  generously  of  his  legal  and  con- 
stitutional knowledge  and  his  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  expressing  the 
appreciation  we  feel  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  have  5  minutes? 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  know  that  no  general 
has  ever  had  enough  troops.  No  general 
ever  had  enough  transport.  No  general 
ever  had  enough  time  to  deal  with  a  mil- 
itary operation,  whether  it  was  for  an 
attack  or  defense.  Never  in  the  history  of 
warfare  has  any  general  conceded  that 
he  was  completely  ready. 

The  same  thing  is  true  for  Vletnaml- 
zation,  which  Is  finally  imder  the  control 
of  the  government  of  Saigon.  Therefore, 
imtil  they  say  they  are  ready,  there  is  no 
completion  of  Vietnamizatlon.  If  that  Is 
going  to  be  our  timetable,  then  it  Is  with- 
out end.  It  has  no  date  at  all. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  feels  that 
way.  I  think  the  President  has  a  date  in 
mind.  I  am  sure  of  that.  He  Is  intelli- 
gent and  sensitive,  a  human  being  of 
high  distinction.  But  unless  that  date  is 
shared  with  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress,  unless  Saigon  knows  that 
is  the  end  of  the  road,  it  is  not  going  to 
pay  attention.  One  can  always  talk  with 
the  President,  which  is  a  private  matter. 
There  is  no  desire  to  have  an  operation 
in  Vietnam  that  is  discreditable.  If  I 
were  Mr.  Thleu  or  Mr.  Ky  I  woxild  advise 
the  President  that,  as  between  a  pub- 
lished date  and  an  impublished  date,  the 
published  date  Is  worse  for  them— but 
better  for  us. 

The  veto  In  the  hands  of  Hanoi  is  sim- 
ilar. Hanoi  has  taken  the  position  that 
this  is  a  civil  war  and  as  long  as  there 
are  American  troops  In  Vietnam,  there  is 
a  foreign  military  power  at  work  and  the 
clvU  war  cannot  be  settled  between  the 
parties. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  announced  withdrawal  anyway,  we 
might  Just  as  well  give  notice  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible  that  we  are  ready 
to  see  a  political  settlement,  this  time  be- 
tween Nortti  Vietnam  and  South  Vlet- 


ly  beUeve  that  we  have  done  that.  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  American  policy- 
makers, aside  from  general  remarks  to 
buck  up  the  Lon  Nol  government,  are 
really  engaged  in  such  a  commitment 
which,  as  the  Senator  properly  says,  if 
made  would  build  yet  a  third  veto  into  the 
situation,  and  keep  us  there  perhaps  even 
longer  than  the  first  two. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  underscored,  in  his  remarks  today,  a 
problem  that  has  for  years  bedeviled  us 
in  Vietnam,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  our  interests  and  the 
interests  of  our  ally  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  said.  If  I  read  him 
correctly,  that  we  would  be  wUUng  to 
consider  a  coalition  government — I  think 
he  referred  to  it  as  a  government  repre- 
sentative of  the  major  political  interests 
In  the  South— but  General  Thleu  says  he 
will  never  consider  that,  he  will  never 
share  his  power  with  his  challengers  In 
the  South. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in  saying 
that  President  Nixon  is  looking  toward 
withdrawal  at  some  time,  but  Mr.  Thieu 
says  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  that 
now.  When  the  President  expressed  the 
hope  to  the  American  people  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  would  come  out 
of  Cambodia  when  we  did,  Mr.  Thieu 
said,  "That  is  silly  talk  from  sUly  people." 

I  think  all  of  this— and  the  thnist  of 
the  Senator's  remarks  makes  this  very 
clear — shows  that  we  are  involved  in  a 
situation  where,  until  we  do  take  control 
of  our  own  policy,  we  are  going  to  be  tied 
to  the  government  in  Saigon,  which  has 
interests  far  different  from  our  own. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  of  extreme  importance.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  need  not  discredit 
the  government  In  Saigon  to  make  that 
acknowledgement.  I  have  no  desire  to 
tear  them  down.  When  we  leave,  I  hope 
they  make  It.  As  I  say,  I  have  no  desire 


nam,  and  Just  as  South  Vietnam  coulJl^to  tear  them  down;  there  Is  no  need  for 
not  exercise  the  veto  on  Vietnamizatlon  ^j^^; 
because  there  was  a  fixed  date,  so  there 


would  be  an  enormous  Inducement,  both 
to  Hanoi  and  Saigon,  to  negotiate  a  po- 
litical settlement  precisely  because  there 
was  a  fixed  date. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  has 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
really  two  vetoes  over  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam now,  one  of  those  vetoes  being  held 
by  Hanoi  and  the  other  by  Saigon. 

If  what  the  Vice  President  told  us  a 
week  or  so  ago  is  correct,  that  the  whole 
thing  is  off  if  the  Lon  Nol  government 
falls,  that  both  Vietnamizatlon  and  as- 
sured American  withdrawal  are  ended  if 
Lon  Nol 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

If  aU  of  that  is  true,  that  Vietnamiza- 
tlon and  the  withdrawal  timetable  that 
we  are  presently  on  depend  on  the  capac- 
ity' of  the  Lon  Nol  government  to  sur- 
vive, have  we  not  now  added  a  third  veto 
that  hampers  the  control  of  our  policy? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  may  very  well  have 
done  so.  except  that,  frankly.  I  can  hard- 


But  let  us  face  the  issue  that  if  they 
are  ever  going  to  have  any  political  re- 
lationship with  their  own  people  who  are 
fighting  them — and  there  are  plenty  of 
those  in  addition  to  the  North  Vietna- 
mese— we  must  provide  a  timetable  with- 
in which  they  will  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  an  army  of  some  1  million  men 
under  the  command  of  General  Theiu? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  a  million-man 
army,  and  they  are  beginning  to  develop 
an  air  force.  They  are  showing  consid- 
erable signs  of  self  dependence  in  Cam- 
bodia, where  some  of  their  forces  are 
now,  and  certainly  in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  nation 
which  goes  in  to  do  what  we  wanted  to 
do,  which  was  to  help  a  small  pe<HJle 
achieve  the  right  to  determine  its  own 
future,  must  have  some  terminal  point 
for  its  efforts.  Really,  on  moral  grounds, 
we  had  the  same  reason  for  going  into 
Czechoslovakia  imder  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  or  Hungary.  Obviously,  those 
would  have  been  Insane  commitments. 
We  took  this  one,  which  in  my  Judgment 
was  very  improvident. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  must  be  some 
terminal  point,  some  conditions,  some 


outside  parameter  to  that  effort  and  Con- 
gress has  a  role  in  defining  what  it  Is. 

That  leads  me  to  this  question,  which 
I  think  is  basic  here:  the  question  of  de- 
feat a«  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. It  reminds  me.  in  the  reverse,  of 
what  Senator  Aiken  said  one  day,  "Let  us 
Just  say  we  won.  and  get  out."  We  may 
as  wdU  say  we  lost  and  get  out.  Tlie 
point  is.  we  never  went  in  to  win  or  lose; 
we  went  In  to  give  a  small  nation  an 
opportimity  to  seek  its  own  solution.  Its 
own  way  out.  Oiu"  commitment  was  al- 
ways limited,  in  many  ways.  We  could 
wipe  out  North  Vietnam  In  two  after- 
noons; everyone  knows  that.  But  no  one 
would  want  us  to  do  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning or  now. 

Besides  that,  we  are  not  there  to  win 
and  we  are  not  there  to  lose;  we  are 
there  to  do  a  particular  thing  In  terms 
of  assisting  the  right  of  a  small  people 
to  find  its  own  place  In  the  world.  The 
President  himself  has  now  decided  that 
issue.  He  himself  says  he  is  going  to 
withdraw.  So  all  we  are  talking  about 
Is  what  shall  be  the  timetable,  and  shall 
it  be  in  his  mind  or  shall  it  be  written 
into  the  law? 

In  my  judgment,  that  Is  the  central 
issue.  There  is  no  other  issue  involved. 
He  himself  says  he  is  getting  out  as  soon 
as  he  possibly  can.  The  central  issue  is, 
shall  we  set  a  date?  On  that  issue,  I  be- 
lieve the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  now 
on  the  side  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
joined  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  far  as  simply  say- 
ing we  have  won  and  getting  out  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  my  view  that  we  have  ap- 
plied that  doctrine  in  Cambodia,  and  I 
hope  we  can  sustain  it  there. 

Ml".  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  mys^  5  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ne*  York  yield  at  tlus  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  com- 
ment a  little  further  on  this  question 
about  our  commitments  in  Vietnam,  as 
to  the  legal  aspect  of  them,  under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower?  Are  we  under  an  ir- 
revocable and  clearly  defined  legal  re- 
sponsibihty, upon  which  we  would  be 
reneging  to  withdraw  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  I  have  never  thought 
that.  I  do  not  think  President  Eisen- 
hower thought  that.  He  rejected  that 
proposition  himself,  in  refusing  to  send 
troops  in  to  bail  the  French  out  of  Dien- 
bienphu. 

I  doubt  that  we  ever  subscribed  to  any 
proposition  which  took  us  beyond  our 
national  interest  or  our  constitutional 
processes,  both  of  which  are  basically 
built  into  the  American  freedom  of  ac- 
tion in  respect  of  this  situation. 

The  implication  of  the  commitment 
was  contained  in  a  protocol  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  Indochina  was 
not  even  a  party  to  that  treaty  in  any 
afflnnative  sense  of  being  a  contracting 
party.  It  was  a  kind  of  third  party  bene- 
ficiary, to  use  a  legal  term,  and  always 
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on  the  basis  of  the  volition  of  the  United 
States,  plus  obedience  to  American  con- 
stitutional processes. 

On  both  grounds,  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  the  right  of  our  country 
to  determine  when  it  would  or  would  not 
act  in  a  given  situation,  and  the  asser- 
tion now  of  the  congressional  authority, 
seeking  that  it  be  Joined  with  the  Presi- 
dential authority,  I  see  no  legal  basis 
which  could  lock  us  into  Vietnam  as 
against  an  exercise  of  the  authority  by 
the  President  and  Congress  which  would 
be  represented  by  this  enactment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.Iyield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  a 
meml)er  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  where  he  has  been  serving 
with  great  distinction.  In  view  of  that 
service  and  his  long  involvement  in  con- 
cerns throughout  the  world  of  problems 
that  lead  to  peacip  and  war.  would  the 
Senator  not  agree  that  those  who  say 
that  this  is  a  neoisolationist  move  or 
a  neoisolationist  trend  in  this  country 
are  completely  in  error,  because  among 
other  sponsors  and  supporters  of  this 
amendment  are  men  who  are  well  known 
for  their  concern  about  international 
commitments  and  international  involve- 
ment? Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that 
this  kind  of  tledown  to  an  interminable 
period  in  Southeast  Asia  actually  creates 
a  possibility  of  less  likelihood  for  the 
United  Startes  to  assume  its  rightful  role 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  there 
is  a  greater  threat  to  the  peace  existing 
even  today ? 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  agree  with  that,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  Just  one  brief  ob- 
servation on  that  point.  There  is  a  lot  of 
speculation  in  the  world  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  somehow  relinquished 
their  interest  in  the  world  and  are  no 
longer  concerned  with  playing  an  activ- 
ist role  in  peacekeeping  in  the  world. 
That  does  not  mean  we  have  withdrawn, 
but  Just  that  we  will  carry  only  our  share. 

I  think  the  events  In  Vietnam  and  the 
terrible  division  in  this  country  which 
they  have  engendered  have  intended  to 
magnify  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
fundamental  feeling  of  reoponsibility  of 
the  American  people  has  changed,  but  I 
think  it  has  been  inhibited  by  the  way 
in  which  events  in  Vietnam  have  gone. 
I  believe  that  we  would  tremendously 
free  America  to  take  Its  role  in  the  world 
in  terms  of  building  peace  elsewhere,  if 
we  would  end  this  particular  involve- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
.  It  seems  to  me.  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  statement  made  today  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  very  out- 
standing contribution  made  by  him  on  a 
national  television  program  last  Satur- 
day night,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
speaks  not  only  as  an  authority  with 
much  background  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  other  involve- 
ments, but  also  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing constitutional  lawyers  in  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  I  think  his  testimony  and  j;iis 
comments  should  weigh  heavily  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  imcommitted.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  could  charge  the 
Senator  from  New  York  with  being  other 
than  intimately  and  deeply  concerned 


about  all  our  involvements  in  the  world, 
our  leadership  in  the  world,  for  the  cause 
of  peace  and  the  upholding  of  our  legal 
commitments  and  our  legal  responsibili- 
ties. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  contribution  in  helping  to  revise 
the  language  of  the  amendment  and  the 
leadership  he  has  given  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  on  behalf  of 
this  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  both  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  26  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  out  of  the 
2V2  hours  that  we  are  allocated  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Having  achieved  our 
basic  objective  of  serious  negotiations 
tied  to  an  orderly  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, what  task  remains  for  the  doves  to 
perform? 

There  are  two  major  undertakings  left. 
First,  we  must  keep  up  the  pressure  so 
that  President  Nixon's  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia  will  remain  as  irreversible 
a  process  as  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
says  it  is.  Second,  in  absence  of  a  po- 
litical settlement  in  Indochina,  we  must 
work  to  prevent  a  Korean-type  prolonga- 
tion of  our  Vietnamese  misadventure. 

On  the  first  count,  the  sudden  aber- 
ration of  the  Cambodian  invasion  illus- 
trates the  danger  that  Mr.  Nixon  might 
yet  be  tempted  to  reverse  gears  and  re- 
escalate  the  war  should  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  fail  to  lie  low.  Al- 
ready the  administration  is  having  to  eat 
most  of  its  words  of  reassurance  to  the 
American  public,  as  it  keeps  getting 
edged  into  further  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia. An  entire  speech  would  scarcely 
do  Justice  to  that  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say 
now  that  the  current  situation  makes  it 
overwhelmingly  clear  why  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  Jime  30,  needs  to  be  enacted  Into 
law.  It  would  prohibit  any  full-scale  re- 
turn to  Cambodia  without  congressional 
consent. 

On  the  second  count.  It  should  be  pain- 
fully evident  that  we  must  avoid  the  trap 
of  keeping  a  vestigial  military  presence 
in  South  Vietnam  for  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture. An  American  military  foothold 
there  is  unnecessary  to  our  security,  un- 
duly expensive,  and  disruptive  to  a  final 
resolution  of  the  Vietnam — or  Indo- 
china— problem.  Moreover,  it  would  mil- 
itate against  any  improvement  in  rela- 
tions with  China  over  the  long  term, 
which  should  be  the  central  objective  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  Asia. 

The  Korean  example  should  be  proof 
and  warning  enough  of  this  thesis.  Sev- 
enteen years  after  the  end  of  the  fight- 
ing, we  are  still  locked  into  Korea.  At 
great  expense,  we  have  kept  a  sizable 
army  there  all  these  years.  Now,  as  fiscal 
pressures  compel  a  reduction  in  this 
force,  an  indignant  Korean  Government 
demands  another  $3  billion  in  military 
assistance  as  severance  pay. 

Nevertheless,  the  pressures  moimt  for 


making  the  same  mistake  sdl  over  again 
in  Vietnam.  Writing  from  Saigon,  Wash- 
ington Post  correspondent  Lawrence 
Stem  recently  warned  in  an  article  date- 
lined  August  26,  1970,  that: 

President  Nguyen  Van  TtUeu  will  press  the 
case  for  maintaining  a  50,000  man  "residual" 
American  military  presence  In  South  Vietnam 
during  his  t&IIcs  today  with  Vice  President 
Splro  T.  Agnew. 

This,  as  far  as  Thieu  is  concerned,  will  be 
"Topic  A"  in  the  conversations  at  Independ- 
ence Palace,  according  to  qualified  official 
sources  here. 

So  tta  there  has  been  no  official  commu- 
nication between  Presidents  Thieu  and  Nixon 
on  the  size  of  the  American  troop  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam  In  what  the  presi- 
dential palace  has  begxm  to  call  the  "postwar" 
period. 

In  a  recent  dinner  with  a  few  Western 
correspondents  on  July  30.  Thieu  first  floated 
his  proposal  for  a  50,000-man  American  mili- 
tary force  In  South  Vietnam  to  "guarantee 
the  peace"  after  1973 — In  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  post-Vietnamization  period. ... 

"We  still  have  many  things  to  ask  of  you," 
Thieu  said  to  American  correspondents  d\ir- 
Ing  the  July  30  dinner. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  is 
known  to  feel  that  Thieu's  position  Is  a  rea- 
sonable one  and  has,  in  private  conversation, 
cited  the  precedent  of  South  Korea  where 
the  TJnlted  States  maintained  a  "peace- 
keeping" force  of  about  60,000  troops  for 
18  years. 

In  my  view,  the  adoption  of  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield  amendment — as  it  has 
been  refined — would  demonstrate  that  we 
have  learned  something  from  past  expe- 
rience, and  that  we  are  determined  to 
sever  the  military  umbilicsd  cord  which 
fastens  us  so  tightly  to  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. It  would  remove  the  gnawing 
suspicion  that  Vietnamization  might  be 
intended  to  promote  a  lingering,  though 
lessened.  American  military  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  for  the  indefinite  future. 
It  would  guarantee  the  withdrawal  of  all 
remaining  American  troops  by  setting  a 
deadline  beyond  which  they  could  not  be 
retained  without  congressional  approval. 
It  would  thus  make  certain  that,  unless 
Congress  approved,  we  would  neither  re- 
escalate  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  nor 
permit  our  engagement  there  to  be  trans- 
formed into  another  Korean-type  garri- 
son for  American  troops  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia. 

For  these  reasons.  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Sound  Motive,  Dubious  Method." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sound  Motive,  Dubious  Method 

The  Senate  will  vote  tomorrow  on  the 
Hatfield -McOovem  amendment  to  set  a 
tlme^ble  for  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam,  an 
objective  devoutly  wished  by  mllUons  of 
Americans.  The  framers  of  the  measure  have 
labored  responsibly  and  creatively  to  extend 
the  deadline  for  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  and  to  allow  the  President  flexibility 
In  applying  thait  deadline. 

The  question  the  Senate  muat  decide  U 
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whether  adoption  of  the  resolution  wUl  en- 
hance the  prospects  of  negotiating  an  honor- 
able settlement  in  Paris  and  genuinely  ex- 
tricating the  United  States  from  its  disas- 
trous adventure  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  an  excruciatingly  dlfllcult  queetlon 
for  thc*e  who  deplore — as  we  do — the  lack 
of  candor  and  the  outright  deception  prac- 
ticed by  this  and  the  two  previous  Admin- 
istrations with  regard  to  the  American  in- 
volvement in  this  Asian  morass.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  this 
ill-starred  adventure  the  Executive  has  often 
bypassed  or  Ignored  the  Congress. 

There  Is  genuine  danger  for  the  American 
system  In  Vice  President  Agnew  "s  reckless 
assaults  on  Senators  Hatfleld  and  McOovern 
and  their  allies,  honorable  men  whose  rec- 
ords refute  his  "pacifist"  and  "Isolationist" 
labels.  They  have  long  agonized  over  ways  to 
help  free  this  country  honorably  from  a 
fruitless  and  divisive  Involvement  and  they 
deserve  better  than  to  be  attacked  as  archi- 
tects of  "a  blueprint  for  the  first  defeat  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States." 

The  basic  question  remains,  however:  Is 
this  amendment  the  right  way  either  to 
redre&s  the  imbalance  of  power  in  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  advance  the  prospects  for 
American  withdrawal  and  peace  In  Vietnam? 

The  argument  Is  u.'ted  that  the  timetable 
In  the  amendment  is  roughly  the  one  the 
President  has  set  for  himself;  and  that  its 
passage  would  thus  be  a  contribution  toward 
a  joint  Executive-Legislative  policy.  But  the 
President  is  carefiil  to  preserve  his  options 
and  It  seems  unwise  to  fix  a  withdrawal 
schedule  for  him  by  law,  even  one  that  con- 
tains the  loopholes  now  put  Into  It  by  the 
measure's  sponsors. 

Most  important,  in  our  view.  Is  the  prob- 
able effect  of  a  withdrawal  deadline  on  the 
peace  talks  in  Paris.  Mr.  Nixon  Insists  that, 
despite  the  lack  of  a  new  negotUtlng  brief, 
David  Bruce  has  been  given  latitude  to  ex- 
plore all  possible  avenues  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  It  Is  just  such  vagueness  that 
has  caused  many  Senators  to  despair  that 
American  troops  will  ever  be  out  of  Vietnam 
unless  Congress  applies  an  independent  prod. 

A  prod  undoubtedly  wotild  be  useful;  the 
question  is  what  kind  It  should  be.  That 
Hanoi  has  been  stonewalling  in  Paris  Is  no 
excuse  for  Washington's  faUure  to  take  the 
Initiative  there. 

Our  own  belief  Is  that  the  best  way  to  end 
the  stalemate  in  Paris  is  through  prompt 
United  States  sponsorship  of  a  proposal  for 
a  standstill  cease-fire  by  aU  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. A  Senate  resolution  to  this  effect  might 
help  to  end  the  war.  The  Hatfleld-McGovern 
plan,  which  differs  merely  in  timetable  from 
the  Administration's  Vietnamization  objec- 
tive, would  only  end  the  American  Involve- 
ment— and  assure  that  the  war  goes  on.  For 
there  will  be  little  Incentive  for  Hanoi  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  if  the  President  Is 
under  Congressional  mandate  to  meet  a 
deadline  for  evacuation,  however  diluted. 

The  sponsoring  Senators  have  labored 
overtime  to  make  their  amendment  more 
reasonable  and  flexible,  but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Its  adoption  wUl  bring  closer  the 
goal  they  seek. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Second.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  August  30, 
entitled  "Asia:  America's  Great  With- 
drawal Begins." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Asia:  America 's  Great  Withorawai.  Beoimb 
As  Vice  President  Agnew  winds  up  his 
four-nation  Asian  tour,  it  Is  clear  that  we 
stand  at  the  end  of  one  era  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  another.  Three  times  in  the  last  three 
decades,  this  country  has  sent  groimd  units 


of  its  armed  forces  Into  battle  on  the  Asian 
mainland.  Now  the  great  withdrawal  has 
begun,  and  it  Is  doubtful  If  ever  again 
American  troops  will  be  committed  on  that 
huge  land  mass.  That  single  fact  is  fraught 
with  tremendous  significance,  not  only  for 
our  own  children  but  for  the  80  percent  of 
the  human  race  which  Inhabits  Asia. 

The  Western  encroachment  on  Asia  has 
deep  roots.  It  began  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  when  the  Portuguese 
wrested  control  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the 
Arabs.  In  the  early  chapters  of  that  saga,  the 
Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Dutch  contested 
with  one  another  for  the  wealth  of  the  In- 
dies, with  the  French  and  British  scrambling 
for  their  share  a  little  later.  In  1854,  Com- 
modore Matthew  Perry's  black  ships  opened 
up  Japan,  committing  the  United  States  to 
an  Asian  destiny  more  manifest  to  some  than 
to  others. 

In  a  sense,  it  was  Inevitable  that  America 
should  Involve  herself.  Prom  the  moment  the 
first  settler  set  foot  on  these  shores,  he 
turned  his  back  on  Europe  and  felt  himself 
drawn  toward  the  setting  sun.  The  course  of 
empire  saw  the  flow  of  a  restless  people 
across  the  great  prairies  untU  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  were  reached.  But  still  the  dying 
sun  glowed  red  on  the  Western  horizon  and 
we  followed  It  until  our  gunboats  patrolled 
far  Into  the  Interior  of  China.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Russians  were  expanding  their  em- 
pire at  the  expense  of  China's  western  terri- 
tories. At  the  apogee  of  the  age  of  Imperial- 
ism, foreign  flags  flew  over  vlrtuaUy  every 
Asian  nation  er.cept  China,  Japan  and  Thai- 
land. The  harbinger  of  the  end  of  that  era 
was  the  defeat  by  Japan  of  Russia  In  1905. 

The  seeds  sown  at  Tsushima  flowered  In 
the  1940s  and  1950s  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British,  Dutch  and  French  from  all  but 
a  few  pockets  of  Asia.  It  was  perhaps  Inevit- 
able that  the  United  States.  In  Korea  In  the 
19508  and  Vietnam  In  the  1960s,  should  at- 
tempt to  flU  the  power  vacuum  left  by  the 
departure  of  the  colonial  powers. 

Because  the  United  States  was  a  different 
country  and  the  United  Nations  a  different 
organization  twenty  years  ago — and  becavise 
that  war  was  fundamentally  a  conventional 
one — we  were  able  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  Korea,  which  commands 
that  sea  approach  to  north  China.  Manchuria 
and  eastern  Siberia,  pointing  like  a  dagger 
at  the  heart  of  Japan.  Now.  two  decades 
later,  we  have  63,000  troops  left  In  Korea.  By 
next  June,  the  United  States  will  withdraw 
20.000  of  these,  with  total  withdrawal.  In 
Agnew's  words  expected  In  about  "five  years." 
Historians  of  another  era  wlU  have  to 
Judge  whether  the  United  States  has  "won" 
or  "lost"  the  second  Indochlnese  War.  Clear- 
ly, despite  the  commitment  of  more  than 
half  a  mUllon  troops,  a  mUltary  victory  has 
not  been  achieved.  Whether  the  time  that 
has  been  purchased  with  so  many  deaths 
will  prevent  Commimlst  domination  of 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  decades  to  come  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  What  is  clear  Is  that  the 
American  withdrawal  of  Its  fighting  units 
has  begun  and  is  Irreversible,  given  the 
country's  present  and  foreseeable  poUtlcal 
sentiment.  The  presence  of  49.000  U.S. 
troops  m  Thailand  Is  unlikely  to  continue 
once  the  Vietnam  phase-out  Is  completed. 

As  a  people,  we  have  never  been  much 
on  nuance  and  shading.  We  like  our  vic- 
tories total  and  their  surrenders  uncondi- 
tional. The  faUure  to  win  such  victories,  to 
Impose  such  surrenders,  conjures  up  the 
danger  that  we  may  pick  up  our  marbles  and 
go  home,  turning  our  backs  on  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  Tet  the  United  States  cannot  cease 
to  be  an  Asian  power.  Five  of  our  states 
are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and 
one  sits  at  the  core  of  that  ocean.  We  are 
committed  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and  we 
have  treaties — which  President  Nixon  has 
promised  we  will  honor — ^wlth  no  fewer  than 
18  Asian  nations.  In  an  economic  sense.  It 


would  be  disastrous  for  the  United  States  to 
abdicate  Its  interest  In  a  continent  which 
contains  92  percent  of  the  world's  rubber, 
63  percent  of  Its  tin,  22  percent  of  Its  man- 
ganese and  nearly  half  of  Its  tungsten.  As  a 
world  power,  the  United  States  can  no  more 
shirk  its  responsibihties  In  Asia  than  It  can 
abandon  Its  position  In  E^irope. 

Although  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  Bast 
grab  most  of  the  headlines,  it  is  in  North- 
east Asia  in  general — In  Korea  In  particu- 
lar— where  the  danger  of  great  power  con- 
frontation In  the  19708  looms  largest.  There, 
and  there  alone,  do  the  Interests  of  the  two 
superpowers,  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  those  of  two  aspirant  super- 
powers, Communist  China  and  Japan,  Inter- 

The  Slno-Sovlet  quarrel,  the  outcome  of 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  has  provided  a 
temporary  breathing  spell  In  that  sector.  If 
this  time  is  employed  by  Japan — a  first-rate 
economic  power  but  a  tenth-rate  military 
nation — to  develop  Its  security  forces,  the 
United  States  may  be  able  to  play  a  second- 
ary role  In  this  area.  Until  then,  the  security 
of  South  Korea,  upon  which  that  of  Japan 
hinges,  rightly  will  continue  to  be  a  matter 
of  primary  concern  to  the  White  House. 

Walter  Llppmann,  who  opposed  the  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  Vietnam  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  our  view  takes  a  sound  position 
In  regard  to  what  America's  stance  should 
be  when  we  withdraw  our  combat  troops 
from  the  mainland.  Writing  In  1964,  Upp- 
nutnn  had  this  to  say  about  the  post-Viet- 
nam era: 

"A  policy  of  stabilization  in  Southeast 
Asia  demands  that  the  American  power  and 
presence  In  the  South  Pacific  shall  not  be 
withdrawn  when  our  troops  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
strengthen  our  position  in  the  South  Paclflc. 
We  should  be  able  to  do  this  If  we  do  not 
forget,  as  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  for- 
get, that  we  are  a  sea  and  air  power." 

ImpUclt  in  thU  U  the  suggesUon  that  we 
must  commit  ourselves  to  the  economic. 
poUtlcal  and  military  development  of  those 
Pacifis  island-nations  which  swing  in  a  great 
arc  from  Japan  In  the  north  to  Australia  in 
the  south.  Inevitably,  this  will  leave  the 
small  nations  of  Southeast  Asia— South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia.  Thailand.  Burma. 
Malaysia  and  Singapore — on  a  rather  sticky 
wicket.  While  It  Is  clear  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance and  military  hardware  to  these  na- 
tions, the  ImpUcaUons  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Guam 
Doctrine  are  that,  with  the  exception  of  nu- 
clear attack,  they  are  pretty  much  on  their 

own. 

Ultimately,  no  Paclflc  settlement  Is  pos- 
sible untU  Communist  China  is  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  family  of  na- 
tions. This,  of  course,  depends  just  as  much 
upon  the  actions  of  Peking  as  it  does  on  the 
attitude  of  Washington.  But  now  that  the 
excesses  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  are  be- 
hind It,  China  shows  promising  signs  of 
wishing  to  normalise  Its  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Sir  Robert  Scott,  a  veteran 
British  China  hand,  maintains  that  Peking's 
alms  today  "are  little  different  from  what 
thev  were  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago— 
unity,  self-sufficiency,  security."  If  this  is 
so,  the  prospects  for  peace  In  the  Paclflc — 
or  at  least  for  the  absence  of  large-scale 
war — are  not  as  bad  as  they  might  be. 

Russia's  expansion  of  her  high  seas  fleet 
and  Moscow's  peace  efforts  In  the  Middle 
Bast,  which  clearly  are  designed  to  proctire 
the  reopening  of  the  Suez  sea  route  to  Asia, 
make  It  clear  that  the  Kremlin  Intends  to 
make  Its  weight  felt  in  the  Paclflc  in  the 
1970s. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  United 
SUtes,  In  the  Inevitable  psychological  de- 
preeslon  of  the  post- Vietnam  era,  could  make 
no  greater  error  than  to  contemplate  a  with- 
drawal from  off-shore  Asia.  In  Japan  and 
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Indonesia  particularly,  we  have  potentially 
powerful  mends.  Under  the  nuclear  um- 
brella of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  these  friends — 
and  others — need  to  be  encouraged  and 
helped  to  build  a  Paclflc  Community  of 
which  the  United  States  could  be  no  more 
and  no  less  than  an  equal  member. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  3rielding  for  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Friday.  Aug\ist  28.  entitled  "A 
National  Policy  to  End  the  War."  and  an 
editorial  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  of  Sunday.  August  30.  1970.  en- 
titled "Two  CMtical  Issues  of  the  War." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  editorials  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

ICODinCATION    OF    AlCKNDMENT    NO.    7S4 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmhue).  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
754  to  H.R.  17123.  the  military  authori- 
zations biU.  be  modified  to  make  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  more  consistent  with  it- 
self. Legislative  coimsel  has  informed 
Senator  Proxmire  that  the  word 
"drafted"  <mi  page  2.  line  12,  should  be 
changed  to  "inducted"  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  use  of  the  word  "in- 
ducted" cm  page  1,  line  4,  and  on  page  2, 
line  6. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
technical  change  be  made,  that  the  re- 
vised language  of  amendment  754  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
that  the  amendment  as  modified  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXNOMzirr  No.  7M 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  .  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  expended 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  or  Cambodia,  any  person  Inducted  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  or 
any  subsequent  Act  providing  for  the  con- 
scription of  persons  Into  the  Armed  Forces, 
unless  funds  are  specifically  authorized  to  be 
expended  for  such  purpose  by  law  hereafter 
enacted.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  m  the  case  of  any  person  inducted  into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  or 
anv  subsequent  Act  providing  for  the  con- 
scription of  persons  Into  the  Armed  Forces, 
who  (1)  Volunteers  for  duty  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  or  Cambodia,  or  (2)  has  volun- 
tarily extended  his  military  service  obliga- 
tion after  having  been  Inducted  Into  the 
Armed  Forces." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all* 
because  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment have  used  up  most  of  their  time,  I 
should  like  to  take  some  of  the  time  allot- 
ted to  me  to  ask  questions  either  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  or  the  Senator 


from  South  Dakota  with  reference  to  the 
most  recent  version  of  the  so-called  end 
the  war  amendment. 

First  I  would  ask  the  question  of  either 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  or  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  with  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  so-called  end  the  war 
amendment  on  page  2  which  reads: 

(3)  the  provision  of  asylum  for  Vietnamese 
who  might  be  physically  endangered  by  with- 
drawal of  American  forces; 

I  am  wondering  whether  either  Sen- 
ator might  clarify  Just  what  this  provi- 
sion may  mean,  whether  there  is  any  es- 
timate or  notion  where  asylum  may  be,  in 
Kansas,  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Guam,  or 
why  the  provision  was  inserted.  I  address 
that  question  to  either  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First  I  shoiild  like 
to  say,  this  is  not  a  figure,  and  there  is  no 
figure  I  know  of  because,  first  of  all.  it 
does  assume  there  may  be  conditions 
which  none  of  us  can  project  at  this  time 
or  predict  which  will  create  the  necessity 
for  some  who  might  not  wish  to  stay  In 
Vietnam  after  our  withdrawal.  I  would 
point  out,  it  does  not  have  to  be  based  on 
the  fact  that  they  fear  the  Communists 
In  Vietnam,  they  may  fear  non-Com- 
munists or  other  fellow  countrymen 
within  Vietnam.  We  have  seen  evidence 
today  of  how  much  terror  there  is  in 
Vietnam  and  how  much  suppression  and 
oppression  there  is  on  the  part  of  Thieu- 
Ky  regime. 

In  discussing  and  debating  over  the 
number  of  years  of  our  whole  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  the  question  has  al- 
ways been  raised  about  what  would  we 
do  with  those  to  whom  we  have  made 
some  sort  of  political  commitment, 
whether  known  or  unknown,  and  if  that 
might  mean  they  would  personally  or 
physically  be  in  danger  if  they  remained 
after  we  left.  That  was  the  only  reason 
for  putting  this  in  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  anything  terribly  imique 
or  extraordinary.  It  Is  Just  recognizing 
the  possibUity  of  a  call  for  asylum  by 
certain  individuals  with  a  change  of  po- 
litical government  or  policy  in  the  regime 
within  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  then  ask,  if  there 
has  been  any  thought  given,  because  in 
this  amendment  was  that  carefully  con- 
sidered— it  has  been,  because  it  has  been 
changed  four  or  five  times,  and  each  time 
it  has  brought  forth  other  changes — but 
certainly  some  thought  was  given  as  to 
where  the  asylum  might  be,  whether  It 
would  be  somewhere  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Has  there  been  any  thought  given  as 
to  where  we  would  provide  this  asylum 
in  the  event  South  Vietnamese  were 
physically  endangered? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  knows,  there  have  been  those  al- 
ready in  South  Vietnam  who  have  sought 
asylimi  even  before  the  Thieu-Ky  regime 
came  in.  Many  went  to  France.  Madame 
Ngu,  who  became  famous  in  South  Viet- 
nam, went  to  Italy.  I  do  not  know  where 
these  people  might  want  to  go.  I  think 
that  we  would  have  to  wait  and  see,  if 
this  amendment  prevails  and  these 
events  take  place.  The  point  is,  we  have 
made  provision  for  all  contingencies,  try- 
ing again  to  Indicate  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  all  the  people  in  South 
Vietnam,  not  Just  our  own  American 


troops.  That  was  the  reason  for  provid- 
ing this  particular  section  In  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  also  say  there  are 
about  1  million  North  Vietnamese  who 
fled  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  go  back  to 
that.  I  suppose  at  one  of  the  notable 
points  in  history,  when  there  was  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  population— and  let  us 
make  the  record  clear  on  this — there 
were  a  number  of  people  who  came  into 
South  Vietnam,  because  It  had  been 
carefully  documented,  expected,  and 
anticipated  that  an  election  would  be 
held  in  1956.  So  that  many  of  those  who 
went  to  South  Vietnam  did  not  go  on  the 
basis  of  any  fear  for  their  lives  but  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  for  reunification 
and  voting  for  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  regime 
of  the  North.  I  think  it  should  be  further 
pointed  out  historically  that  Catholic 
support  of  the  regime  in  South  Vietnam 
was  an  ingathering,  to  a  great  extent  be- 
cause of  the  cultural  and  religious  affinity 
they  had  for  one  another. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Were  there  not  some,  if  I 
recall,  who  fled  because  of  fear  of  terror? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further  on  that  point  of  terror, 
there  was  also  terror  within  South  Viet- 
nam, let  us  not  forget,  under  the  Diem 
regime.  One  reason  why  that  regime  was 
challenged,  not  just  by  the  Communists 
alone  but  by  Commimists  and  non-Com- 
munists, was  due  to  the  repressive  meas- 
ures which  were  taken  by  the  Diem  re- 
gime against  its  own  people.  So  if  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  regimes  of  terror,  it 
has  been  characteristic  of  both  North 
and  South. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  Is  not  suggest- 
ing that  there  is  more  terror  in  South 
Vietnam  than  there  is  in  the  North? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  that 
terror  can  be  described  that  way.  Terror 
is  a  matter  of  intensity  wherever  it  exists. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  the  fact  that  when  the  elec- 
tions were  held  in  South  Vietnam  yester- 
day for  30  Senators  there  were  acts  of 
terrorism  throughout  South  Vietnam, 
including  the  murder  and  slaughter  of 
some  15  children  in  an  orphanage.  But  let 
me  come  back  to  this  question  of  asylum. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
would  that  asylum  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  to  determine,  or  would 
Congress  determine  it?  Are  we  going  to 
give  the  President  that  power? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  there  are  al- 
ready well  established  precedents  on 
aslyum  in  this  country.  When  asked  for 
by  individuals  seeking  asylum,  their  re- 
quests are  handled  in  the  executive 
branch  by  the  State  Department.  There 
is  adequate  historical  and  traditional 
precedent  for  such  things.  There  is  no 
attempt  here  to  change  the  precedent.  I 
am  sure  the  precedent  Is  already  w«n  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  we  seem  to  be  trying 
to  change  this  precedent,  of  how  to  end 
the  war.  I  thought  there  was  a  new 
precedent  for  it  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  very  op- 
posite Is  true.  The  precedent  we  have  Is 
far  trjrlng  to  reestablish  the  role  of  Con- 
gress In  this  whole  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
has  broken  a  precedent.  Our  action  here 
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la   to   try   to   reestablish   the   historic 

precedent.  ^     ».     i, 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  no  precedent  at 
all.  Despite  aU  the  wars  we  have  been 
engaged  in  in  this  country,  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  here— at  least  I  can  find  no 
precedent^-a  precedent  for  cutting  off 
funds.  That  would  be  a  precedent,  would 

It  not? 

Would  the  Senator  comment  on  how 
our  prisoners  of  war  would  ever  be  re- 
leased? I  do  not  understand  how  we  can 
strengthen  the  hand  of  any  President  or 
any  Congress  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war,  with  reference  to 
our  prisoners  of  war,  because  once  we 
have  withdrawn  that  leverage,  what 
strength  would  we  have,  how  could  we 
negotiate  for  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  W£ir  when  we  have  no  strength,  no 
viability  in  the  country  of  South  Viet- 
nam? How  would  that  be  determined? 
Would  that  be  determined  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  would  It  be  determined  by  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  10 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  that  statement,  but  I  think  my 
colleague  from  South  Dakota  would  pre- 
fer to  comment  on  it.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  I  enjoy  this 
kind  of  repartee  or  colloquy  to  bring 
out  the  points  he  wanted  to  question  us 
on,  but  I  feel  that  since  I  am  only  one 
of  the  coauthors  of  the  amendment,  I 
should  yield  part  of  the  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  , Senator  from  Kansas 
In  this  way,  to  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  mentioned  the  question  of  asy- 
lum. He  specifically  made  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  refugees  from  Viet- 
nam. Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  having  mentioned  possibly 
South  Dakota  as  a  location,  let  me  say 
that  as  one  resident  of  South  Dakota,  if 
it  would  bring  about  an  earlier  end  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  think  I  could  say 
with  complete  certainty  for  the  people 
of  my  State,  that  we  would  much  prefer 
to  have  a  few  Vietnamese  coming  to 
South  Dakota  to  stop  the  flow  of  young 
South  Dakotans  going  to  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam,  if  that  is  the  choice.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind,  about  it,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  resolved  sooner. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  says  a  few. 
There  are  17  million  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Of  course,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
would  be  physically  endangered  but  cer- 
tainly more  than  a  few.  I  shau-e  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  as  it  is  certainly  nothing  new  for 
our  country  to  provide  asylum  for  refu- 
gees. We  did  it  in  the  Cuban  crisis  and 
would  do  it  again  if  necessary. 

That  is  not  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Kanssis  makes.  The  point  Is  that  appar- 
ently the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  rec- 
ognize that  many  who  remain  in  South 
Vietnam,  If  there  Is  a  precipitate  with- 
drawal because  of  some  fixed  date  by 


the  sponsors,  will  be  physically  endan- 
gered. 

It  is  my  hope  that  imder  President 
Nixon's  plan,  which  is  working  and  has 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  most  every- 
one, there  will  be  no  one  physically  en- 
dangered when  the  last  American 
leaves  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  point,  is  the  Senator  aware  that  a 
public  opinion  survey  was  conducted  In 
South  Vietnam  In  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  who  responded  indicated 
that  65  percent  would  like  to  see  us  with- 
draw now;  30  percent  said  they  did  not 
have  any  opinion  on  It;  and  only  5  per- 
cent expressed  any  desire  to  have  our 
forces  st&v 

I  have  not  seen  any  other  surveys.  I 
wonder  if  that  does  not  indicate  that  the 
Senator's  fear  of  a  blood  bath  in  the 
event  of  our  withdrawal  is  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  same  anxiety  that 
might  exist  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  what  they  fear  are  the 
enormous  destructive  blows  being  struck 
on  that  coimtry  as  a  result  of  the  massive 
firepower  of  our  own  weapons  that  have 
been  introduced  in  that  war. 

I  do  not  find  it  hard  to  understand  a 
public  opinion  poll  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam when  they  say,  in  effect,  that  th^ 
would  like  to  have  us  go  home. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
hard  to  find  that  public  opinion  poll. 
The  Senator  referred  to  it  on  a  national 
network  program  and  has  referred  to  it 
again  on  the  Senate  floor. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  If  we 
might  have  a  copy  of  it,  if  such  a  poll 
exists.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
never  been  able  to  find  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
results  of  the  poll  were  released  by  an 
ABC  correspondent  in  Saigon.  It  was  re- 
ported after  that  that  it  had  been  re- 
pressed by  the  American  command  in 

Saigon- 

The  results  of  the  poll  were  published 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young) 
in  the  Congressional  Record  2  weeks 
ago.  There  has  been  no  denial  or  no  ref- 
utation from  anyone  In  the  State  De- 
partment or  in  the  Pentagon. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  It.  The  p<dl 
has  been  suppressed,  and  that  is  why  it 
has  been  difficult  to  get  a  copy  of  the 

poll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  particular  poll  with  the  De- 
fense Department  officials.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

Getting  on  to  the  more  important 
question,  it  appears  to  me,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  what  the  sponsors  have  done 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  more  votes  for 
their  amendment  Is  to  redraft  the 
amendment  on  five  different  occasions. 

It  appears  now  that  in  effect  the  spon- 
sors are  embracing  the  Nixon  program 
of  Vletnanuzation.  But  they  are  saying, 
in  effect,  "While  we  are  for  Vietnamlza- 
tion,  while  we  endorse  the  principles,  we 
want  a  piece  of  the  action.  Therefore, 
all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  put  a  date 
on  the  withdrawal.  President  Nixon  has 
done  everything  else.  The  Vletnamiza- 
tlon  program  Is  working.  But  he  has  not 


announced  his  timetable.  He  h£s  not 
shown  his  hand  to  the  enemy.  Therefore, 
we  in  Congress  want  to  write  in  a  date." 
I  find  It  difficult  to  find  any  vast  dif- 
ference between  what  the  principal  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  have  proposed  In 
the  so-called  end-the-war  amendment 
and  what  President  Nixon  was  doing. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Oregon  care 
to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  already 
posed  two  previous  questions  that  have 
not  been  answered  in  his  colloquy.  I 
would  like  to  go  back  to  them  first. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  Indicated 
first  what  would  happen  to  those  who 
might  have  to  seek  asylum  or  who  would 
have  to  leave  Saigon.  Let  me  point  out 
that  we  have  had  previous  occasions 
when  people  have  had  to  leave  Vietnam 
because  of  a  turnover  or  change  of  ad- 
ministration or  regime. 

I  do  not  have  to  cite  the  fact  that 
Madam  Ngu  said  that  she  felt  it  was  vital 
for  the  safety  of  her  life  that  she  leave 
Vietnam  after  the  fall  of  Diem. 

This  is  not  a  change  from  a  non-Com- 
munist to  a  Communist  regime.  General 
Big  Minh  had  to  leave  Vietnam.  He  felt 
it  was  wise  for  the  safety  of  his  life  that 
he  leave. 

We  have  heard  examples  of  turnovers 
of  regime  when  people  have  had  to  leave 
Vietnam  and  seek  asylum  elsewhere. 

The  Senator  brought  up  the  matter  of 
what  would  happen  to  our  prisoners  of 
war.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has 
spoken  on  the  fi(X)r  more  frequently  about 
the  prisoner-of-war  situation  than  I 
have.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Senator 
who  is  more  deeply  concerned  about  the 
matter  of  our  men  who  have  been  so 
heinously  treated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  point  is,  should  we 
leave  that  up  to  the  Senate  or  to  the 

President? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  the  present  sit- 
uation we  have  not  been  successful  in 
getting  a  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  take  up  the 
issue. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  set  a  time  specificly  for  our  with- 
drawal and  declare  that  all  American 
troops  will  be  out  on  that  particular  date, 
we  set  the  stage  for  meaningful  nego- 
tiation of  the  question  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  that  no  longer  have  to  be 
held  as  hostages  and  levers  and  prods  to 
try  to  get  negotiations  underway.  I  think 
we  would  have  a  better  chance  to  get 
negotiations  started  then  for  the  release 
of  prisoners  of  war  than  we  have  ex- 
perienced upi  to  this  point. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  comment  on  bow 
this  amendment  differs  in  any  respect 
from  the  Vietnamization  program,  with 
the  exception  of  setting  a  fixed  date. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  carmot  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues who  are  cosponsors.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  knows  very  well  that  when 
we  were  shoulder  to  shoulder  last  week 
on  the  draft  amendment,  there  are  dif- 
ferent emphasis  and  different  points 
that  each  cosponsor  might  wish  to  give 
as  the  reason  for  his  support  of  the 
measure. 
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I  have  been  publicly  on  record  and 
have  stated  and  restated  that  up  to  the 
point  of  Cambodia  I  supported  President 
Nixon's  Vietnamization  program.  There 
is  no  mystery  or  cloud  of  misunderstand- 
ing on  that  matter.  I  stood  solemnly  for 
President  Nixon's  Vietnamization  policy 
up  to  the  point  of  Cambodia. 

I  believe  this  amendment  gives  the 
Vietnamization  program  its  best  chance 
of  success.  This  is  not  a  confrontation. 
If  the  Senator  will  go  back  to  the 
amendment  in  Its  original  form,  he  will 
note  that  the  amendment  was  introduced 
the  day  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  took 
place.  That  is  the  reason  we  had  to 
modify  the  language,  in  view  of  the 
events  that  were  unfolding.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  I  introduced  the 
amendment  the  day  before  Cambodia. 

On  that  occasion,  it  was  our  hope  that 
the  President  would  support  the  amend- 
ment. There  was  no  aim  to  have  a  con- 
frontaUon,  to  put  us  in  Juxtaposition 
with  the  President,  but  rather  to  under- 
gird  the  President  and  assist  him  in 
shouldering  this  responsibility. 

In  March  1968.  when  President  John- 
son gave  his  famous  speech  about  not  be- 
ing a  candidate,  I  think  that  most  of  the 
people  accepted  the  fact  that  this  was 
Mr.  Johnson's  war  and  that,  therefore,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  seek 

renomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  continue  for  5  addition- 
al minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  when  the  amendment  was  In- 
troduced. Mr.  Larry  O'Brien,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party,  expressed 
in  a  public  forum  an  indication  of  the 
war  becoming  Mr.  Nixon's  war. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  realizes  that 
we  are  both  standing  on  this  side  of  the 
political  aisle.  I  do  not  think  the  war 
should  be  known  as  Mr.  Johnson's  war  or 
Mr.  Nixon's  war.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
make  a  political  point  of  the  war.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  connected  to  a  cer- 
tain policy. 

This  amendment  can  make  the  war 
become,  in  effect,  an  American  people's 
war  rather  than  a  certain  President's 
war.  :  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  agree  that  the  bvu^ien  of  this  war 
should  not  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
one  man,  having  him  take  full  responsi- 
bility for  every  life  lost  in  Vietnam  or  the 
future  t  ^urse  of  Vietnam  operations. 

This  atks  the  President  to  take  his 
own  coiu^  'or  16  months  and  then,  in  a 
transitional  period,  let  Congress  stand 
up  and  quit  "Monday  mcming  quarter- 
backing"  the  President  and  assume  its 
proper  role. 

This  is  not  a  challenge  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  a  challenge  to  our  col- 
leagues to  stand  up  and  assvmie  the  re- 
sponsibility the  Constitution  has  placefl 
on  our  shoulders. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  in  my 


opinion  debate  is  what  we  need  on  this 
amendment.  We  need  high-level  debate 
to  discuss  the  provisions  and  determine 
in  depth  the  meaning  of  the  provisions. 
If  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  per- 
haps they  can  be  resolved;  but  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war,  the  present 
version,  would  extend  the  war  for 
another  18  months. 

I  would  also  indicate,  as  earlier,  that 
In  my  opinion  President  Nixon  has  made 
great  progress  and  is  on  the  way  to  com- 
plete disengagement.  Both  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  indicated  that  by  June  1971  all 
combat  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  to  me  this  indicates 
additional  progress.  But.  in  any  event,  if 
that  goal  is  not  reached  by  next  May  1, 
80  percent  of  our  combat  forces  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 

When  President  Nixon  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  January  20,  1969.  this  war 
was  an  actuality,  it  was  a  fact,  it  was  on 
his  doorstep.  He  did  not  ask  for  any  of 
the  appropriations  which  had  financed 
escalation;  he  did  not  ask  for  the  war: 
he  was  not  a  party  beginning  or  expand- 
ing to  it.  Yet  the  war  has  continued. 

Had  there  been  a  continued  escalation 
of  the  war.  perhaps  this  effort  by  Con- 
gress to  fix  a  timetable  might  have  more 
validity  But  I  have  difficulty  understand- 
ing why  we  should  force  the  President 
or  why  we  should  expect  the  President, 
whatever  his  name  may  be — Nixon, 
Johnson.  Kennedy,  or  Eisenhower— or 
whoever  might  succeed  President  Nixon, 
to  say  in  advance  that  unless  he  comes 
back  to  Congress  we  will  ouit  in  South 
Vietnam,  or  any  other  country,  or  in  any 
other  conflict. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  why  we  should 
ask  him  to  do  that,  and  I  say  this  as  a 
fellow  Republican,  is  that  since  the  days 
of  Herbert  Hoover — and  I  have  been  to 
many  conventions  where  this  has  been 
stated— It  is  the  Democrats  who  have 
usurped  the  power  and  centralized  the 
power  and  it  was  up  to  Republicans  to 
be  elected  to  reverse  that  trend  estab- 
lished under  the  New  Deal.  This  is  the 
opportune  time  for  Republicans  who  ex- 
press this  concern  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  centralization  of  power  in 
one  man.  I  am  speaking  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions,  especially  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  point  out  that  me 
section  of  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  the  Senator  mentions  re- 
fers only  to  armies  and  has  no  reference 
to  the  Navy.  The  Navy  is  mentioned 
separately  and  without  a  2-year  limit 
on  appropriations.  But  in  any  event  this 
is  the  first  time  that  Congress— perhaps 
the  second  time— has  attempted  to  cut 
off  funds.  It  occurs  to  me.  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  pointed  out  earlier,  that 
there  must  be  some  one  American,  the 
President,  to  speak  for  the  people. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  knows, 
those  who  drafted  the  Constitution  at 
one  time  thought  of  changing  in  the 
Legislative  Article  the  word  "declare"  to 
"make"  but  decided  the  word  should  be 


"declare" — ^because  only  one  person,  the 
President,  should  determine  how  a  war 
should  be  expanded  and  contracted. 

We  should  not  defuse  the  control  and 
authority,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
President  Nixon  Is  on  a  path  to  peace. 
Perhaps  the  withdrawal  is  not  as  rapid 
as  everyone  would  like,  but  he  is  engaged 
In  a  program  to  bring  about  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

THE     CASB     AGAINST     THB     M'OOVKEN-HATnEU* 
AMEND  MINT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Winston 
Churchill  once  said: 

Patience  and  perseverence  must  never  be 
grudged  when  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  at 
stake. 

These  words  have  particular  relevance 
to  this  time  in  our  Nations'  history  and 
to  the  debate  which  the  Senate  is  con- 
ducting today. 

Never  before  in  nearly  two  centuries 
of  our  country's  life  has  national  patience 
and  perseverence  been  tried  more  severe- 
ly than  by  the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  But 
at  the  same  time,  never  has  the  future 
of  the  cause  of  peace  been  more  gravely 
jeopardized. 

THE    NEW    ISOLATIONISTS 

A  new  kind  of  Isolationism  has  risen 
in  our  country  in  the  last  few  years,  per- 
haps as  an  outgrowth  of  war  weariness, 
perhaos  because  some  Americans  have 
become  so  deeply  immersed  In  the  In- 
ternal problems  of  our  country,  and  per- 
haps because  some  have  seen  a  political 
opportunity  In  the  understandable  de- 
side  of  our  people  tc  achieve  an  end  to 
this  war  and  the  beginning  of  peace. 

This  new  Isolationism  is  taking  a  num- 
ber of  directions,  none  of  them  in  the 
best  Interests  of  our  country  If  we  accept 
the  premise  that  a  nation's  domestic.  In- 
ternal vitality  is  related  to  and  funda- 
mentally dependent  upon  that  nation's 
strength  and  vigor  in  the  international 
arena. 

This  being  so,  we  must  strike  the  bal- 
ance between  spending  for  Internal  needs 
and  spending  for  defense  to  Insure  that 
the  United  States  can  survive  as  a  free 
nation  In  a  world  where  all  nations  are 
not  our  friends. 

This  proposition  Is  being  largely  over- 
looked or  Ignored  by  .some  segments  of 
our  population  Including.  In  my  opinion, 
some  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

a  4- Q  foe 

One  of  the  forms  this  neoisolationism 
has  taken  has  been  a  growing  unwilling- 
ness by  some  to  bear  with  President  Nixon 
while  he  brings  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
to  a  just  and  honorable  conclusion — a 
conclusion  which  will — because  It  must — 
maintain  America's  credibility  with  all 
nations  and  strengthen  the  American 
people's  faith  In  themselves. 

This  means  ending  the  war  in  such  a 
way  that  South  Vietnam  is  in  a  position 
to  defend  itself,  in  such  a  way  that  leaves 
our  allies  sure  of  our  commitments  to 
them,  and  in  such  a  way  that  leaves  our 
present  and  potential  enemies  equally 
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sure  that  we  will  keep  those  commit- 
ments. 

As  I  said,  there  are  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  wait  for  this  kind  of  peace. 
They  seek  an  "Instant  peace"  they  ap- 
parently think  can  be  obtained  by 
phrasemaklng  and  legislative  fiat. 

The  current  vehicle  for  accomplishing 
their  alms  Is  known  by  three  names.  The 
press  calls  it  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment.  The  principal  sponsors  and 
their  supporters  call  it  the  "amendment 
to  end  the  war."  Those  of  us  who  support 
the  President  and  who  believe  in  an  hon- 
orable peace  call  it  the  "amendment  to 
lose  the  peace." 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the 
amendment's  supporters,  which  Include 
many  who  are  rumored  to  have  presiden- 
tial aspirations. 

But,  I  do  question  their  judgment.  They 
tell  us — time  and  again  they  tell  us — 
that  they  do  not  seek  to  retreat  or  sur- 
render, nor  do  they  not  seek  to  thwart 
the  President,  because  they  oppose  him. 
They  say  they  only  want  to  share  the 
the  burden  and  the  responsibility  with 
him.  But  what  they  would  share  or  more 
aptly,  usurp,  is  the  President's  sole  re- 
sponsibility as  Commander  in  Chief.  They 
would  relegate  to  themselves  the  au- 
thority to  order  unilateral  and  precipi- 
tate withdrawal.  They  would  legislate 
themselves  the  power  to  Impose  a  one- 
sided deadline.  But  they  caimot — nor  do 
they  wish  to — assimie  the  responsibility 
for  these  actions.  The  President  alone 
bears  that  responsibility,  the  Constitu- 
tion assigns  it  to  him.  and  no  legislative 
pronouncement,  Madison  Avenue  com- 
mercial slogan,  or  emotional  television 
appeal  can  remove  or  diminl^  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

NO  FALSE  PEACE 

No  one  disputes  the  proposition  that 
peace  needs  to  be  restored  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Nor  should  anyone  quarrel  with  the 
proposition  that  peace  mu5.t  be  durable 
and  just.  Peace,  after  all.  Is  much  more 
thsm  an  absence  of  war.  It  aJso  means  a 
system  wherein  the  rights  of  every  Na- 
tion are  respected — such  fundamental 
rights  as  national  independence,  self- 
determination,  security,  and  freedom 
from  intimidation. 

We  must  be  careful,  therefore,  that  In 
our  understandable  desire  to  end  hostili- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia  we  do  not  leap  into 
a  false  peace,  a  peace  that  is  precarious. 
Impractical,  or  unjust.  There  are  essen- 
tial building  blocks  to  be  put  In  place 
before  we  can  sit  back  and  say  that  the 
structure  of  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  Is 
solid  enough  to  withstand  the  battering 
of  subsequent  events. 

The  element  of  timing  becomes  vital 
at  this  juncture.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
establish  any  arbitrary  date  or  indulge 
in  any  other  action  which  would  narrow 
or  restrict  our  efforts  to  end  the  war  hon- 
orably and  build  peace  successfully. 

We  already  are  well  along  the  road  to 
ending  oiu-  combat  role  in  Vietnam,  as 
the  President  has  promised.  The  number 
of  U.S.  combat  troops  in  Vietnam  has 
dropped  by  120,000 — from  550,000  when 
the  President  took  office  to  430,000  by  the 
middle  of  this  year.  An  additional  150,000 
of  our  combat  troops  are  scheduled  to 
come  home  by  May  1971.  This  is  nearly 


one-half  the  niunber  of  troops  that  were 
In  Vietnam  when  he  took  office.  By  that 
time,  according  to  the  President's  sen- 
ior military  advisers,  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  forces  will  be  able  to  handle 
ground  combat  operations. 

Reversing  the  trend  of  American  mil- 
itary engagement,  and  reducing  Amer- 
ican casualties,  is  only  one  facet  of  the 
Vietnamization  program. 

Another  critical  factor  is  the  ability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  assiune  for 
themselves  the  task  of  their  own  defense 
and  nation-building.  They  have  done 
much  In  this  regard,  even  in  the  midst 
of  war.  But  they  need  time  and  assistance 
to  broaden  and  deeiJen  successes  already 
achieved. 

An  equally  critical  factor  Is  Hanoi's 
Intentions.  Let  us  acknowledge  that  the 
enemy  Is  tough  and  reslUent,  and  should 
not  be  underestimated.  We  can  hope  that 
the  level  of  combat  can  be  further  re- 
duced ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  be 
prepared  for  new  enemy  offensives.  To 
adopt  any  other  stance  would  be  fool- 
hardy. It  would  jeopardize  all  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  the  past  19  months. 
The  President  was  right  and  deserves  our 
full  support  when  he  said  on  November 
3  last  year,  and  several  times  since,  that 
If  he  concludes  that  increased  enemy 
action  endangers  our  remaining  forces 
in  Vietnam,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  protect 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  He 
could  do  no  less  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Neither  should  the  element  of  timing 
be  overlooked  In  regard  to  negotiating 
a  settlement  of  the  war  in  Indochina.  We 
have  demonstrated  again  and  again  a 
willingness  to  negotiate.  But  that  stip- 
ulated willingness  could  be  undercut  if 
Hanoi  were  to  conclude  that  it  can  wait 
us  out.  We  can  and  should  continue  our 
search  for  genuine  negotiation.  Simul- 
taneously, we  must  continue  to  demon- 
strate our  resolve  here  in  the  United 
States  to  gain  a  just  and  lasting  peace; 
and  we  must  continue  to  support  the 
common  defense  efforts  of  threatened 
nations  of  Asia. 

TKE    VtOTtD    STATES    AS   AN    AU.T 

There  Is  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
issues  raised  by  the  McGovem-Hatfield 
amendment  which  in  my  judgment  needs 
continued  emphasis.  It  Involves  the  role 
our  country  is  to  assume  in  world  affairs 
as  we  face  the  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  1970's. 

Our  ultimate  goal  is  a  world  at  peace. 
Sadly,  a  Just  and  durable  peace  around 
the  globe  is  not  yet  in  sight.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  us,  therefore,  to  develop  cre- 
ative policies  and  pursue  feasible  actions 
which  not  only  minimize  threats  to  our 
own  security  but  create  confidence  among 
our  allies  as  well  as  move  us  down  a  real- 
istic road  to  peace. 

The  President  outlined  a  blueprint  to 
do  just  that  In  his  report  to  the  Congress 
last  February  on  "U.S.  foreign  policy  for 
the  1970's."  In  that  report,  he  laid  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  we  are  now  deal- 
ing with  a  world  of  stronger  allies.  The 
central  thesis  which  springs  from  the  fact 
is  that  the  United  States  no  longer  will 
have  to  bear  the  great  burdens  we  under- 
took In  defense  of  the  free  world  25  years 
ago.  Other  nations  now  have  an  ability 


and  responsibility  to  deal  with  local  dis- 
putes. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  however, 
when  all  of  our  friends  In  Asia  can  stand 
alone.  We  still  must  help  In  varying  de- 
grees where  It  makes  a  real  difference, 
and  where  It  is  considered  In  our  own 
Interest.  We  cannot  live  in  isolation.  We 
are  a  power  in  the  Pacific  and,  therefore, 
we  remain  involved  in  the  Pacific. 

A  key  element  in  current  strategy  is 
partnership.  Responsibilities  in  Asia  once 
borne  by  the  United  States  at  such  great 
cost  can  now  be  shared.  The  United 
States  has  embarked  on  a  p>olicy  of  en- 
couraging Asian  initiative,  and  the  Vice 
President  carefully  articulated  this  pol- 
icy to  major  Asian  leaders  last  week.  But 
we  and  they  are  only  at  the  beginning 
stage  of  that  policy.  It  is  as  unwise  as  it 
Is  untimely  if  we  now  start  to  draw  lines 
which  could  constrict  Asian  initiative 
and  undermine  the  Nixon  doctrine  for 
U.S.  policy. 

The  McGovem-Hatfield  amendment 
would  be  construed  as  constrictive  by 
our  allies  throughout  the  world.  Although 
It  deals  only  with  Indochina,  it  would  be 
read  elsewhere  as  a  declaration  that  the 
United  States  was  adopting  a  "sink  or 
swim"  approach  where  the  Interests  of 
security  and  peace  are  concerned. 

This  Is  hardly  the  essence  of  the  part- 
nership role  we  have  proclaimed.  We 
have  said  we  stand  ready  to  meet  our 
commitments.  Yet  this  amendment.  If 
passed,  would  mean  oiu-  friends  really 
could  not  be  sure  of  our  staying  power. 
If  we  are  gohig  to  rely  on  them  to  do 
more  for  themselves,  they  must  be  able 
to  rely  on  us  to  do  what  we  have  said 
we  would  do.  If  their  belief  in  our  com- 
mitments is  eroded,  they  may  lose  the 
essential  incentive  or  will  to  handle  their 
own  self-defense.  The  stamina  of  our 
policies  is  at  stake. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  our 
stamina  is  being  weighed  by  our  op- 
ponents. This  simply  Is  not  the  time  to 
specify  by  hour,  day,  week,  or  even 
year — as  the  McGovem-Hat£eld  amend- 
ment would — a  limit  to  our  Involvonent. 
Even  with  the  most  careful  planning, 
there  must  be  some  latitude  irt  making 
certain  choices  of  action.  The  President 
needs  latitude,  not  constrictions,  as  he 
tries  to  effectuate  his  strategy  for  peace 

A   POTENTIAL   BLOODBATH 

A  picture  on  the  front  page  of  today's 
Washington  Post  captioned  "Death  at 
the  Orphsmage"  which  is  far  more  elo- 
quent that  the  associated  story  on  page 
12,  but  I  wish  In  [particular  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  one  of  the  con- 
siderations the  President  has  felt  must  be 
taken  Into  account  as  he  attempts  to 
disengage  the  United  States  from  South 
Vietnam  is  the  fate  of  those  who  have 
actively  resisted  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Experts  on  Vietnam,  Including  Douglas 
Pike  and  Stephen  T.  Hosmer,  have  fore- 
seen the  possibility  of  a  wave  to  terror- 
ism against  the  South  Vietnamese  when 
we  leave,  and  if  the  North  Vletnaanese 
gain  control,  a  bloodbath  that  could  take 
over  a  million  lives. 

Even   the   supporters   of   McGovem- 
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Hatfield  recognize  this  possibility  by 
providing  that  the  President  can  spend 
money  for  sanctuaries  for  those  South 
Vietnamese  who  may  be  threatened. 

However,  the  question  arises:  Who  is 
to  teU  who  the  endangered  South  Viet- 
namese are  or  where  they  may  be? 

Terrorism,  including  murder  and  tor- 
ture, is  pracUced  as  a  political  weapon 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  an  overt  oppo- 
nent to  be  a  victim. 

Since  1964.  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese terrorism  has  been  responsible 
for  about  50.000  kidnapings  and  more 
than  23,000  murders,  not  counting  the 
great  Tet  bloodbath  of  1968  where  thou- 
sands were  mxirdered  in  the  city  of  Hue 
alone 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  to- 
days  story.  I  will  insert  it  in  the  Record. 
but  first  let  me  read  a  paragraph  or  two: 

Spokesmen  said  many  of  the  enemy  tar- 
gets were  populated  regions  that  had  lived 
In  relative  peace  for  several  months.  Forty- 
two  civilians  were  reported  killed  and  120 
wounded,  some  In  attacks  against  niral  vot- 
ing centers. 

Troops  described  by  survivors  as  uniformed 
North  Vietnamese  rampaged  through  a 
Buddhist  orphanage  and  hospital  22  miles 
southwest  of  Danang.  hurUng  grenades  and 
dynamite  bombs.  The  30-mlnut«  attack  left 
12  dead  and  45  wounded. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  in  full  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  August  311 
PnTT-nvB  KnxED  m  Attacks  bt  Vietcong 

In  their  sharpest  coordinated  attacks 
acroes  South  Vietnam  in  four  months.  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  troops  inflicted 
heavy  casualties  Sunday  Just  before  nation- 
wide elections  liegan.  ,_  .,  ^ 

Plfty-flve  South  Vietnamese  were  killed 
and  140  wounded  in  more  than  60  overnight 
attacks  on  towns,  military  installations  and 
in  scattered  ground  flghting.  nUUtary  com- 
muniques said. 

The  U.S.  Command  reported  only  seven 
attacks  against  U.S.  units  or  poeltlons,  with 
light  casualties. 

Spokesmen  said  many  of  the  enemy  tar- 
gets were  populated  regions  that  had  lived 
in  relative  peace  for  several  months.  Forty- 
two  civilians  were  reported  killed  and  130 
wounded,  some  In  attacks  against  rural  vot- 
ing centers. 

Troops  described  by  survivors  as  uniformed 
North  Vietnamese  rampaged  through  a 
Buddhist  orphanage  and  hospital  22  miles 
southwest  of  Danang  hurling  grenades  and 
dynamite  bombs.  The  30-mlnute  attack  left 
12  dead  and  45  wounded.  _ 

Informed  sources  said  North  Vletnamwe 
and  Vietcong  forces  might  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  of  their  attacks  for 
several  days  to  mark  North  Vietnam's  na- 
tional day  Wednesday  and  the  first  anniver- 
sary Thursday  of  the  death  of  President  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh. 

Others  thought  the  overnight  attacks  were 
geared  only  to  the  elections. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  Is  obvlotis  that  these 
premeditated  attacks  were  a  part  of  of- 
ficial Communist  policy.  They  are  a  part 
of  a  strategy  of  terror  aimed  not  at  de- 
feating South  Vietnam  in  military  coiji- 
bat  but  at  destroying  South  Vietnamese 
morale  by  killing,  wounding,  and  pillag- 
ing. No  matter  that  the  victims  are  the 
sick,  the  woimded,  the  orphaned. 
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Visualize  what  could  happen  then,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  United  States  cuts  and 
runs  on  December  31,  1971.  or  on  Febru- 
ary 29, 1972,  before  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  is  trained  well  enough  to  protect 
the  coimtryside. 

Today's  front  page  picture  would  be 
mild  by  comparison  to  any  record  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  pre- 
meditated policies  of  murder  and  torture 
which  will  sweep  through  South  Viet- 
nam if  we  abandon  our  commitments, 
our  principles,  smd  oiu:  allies,  as  the 
sponsors  of  McGovem-Hatfield  wish  us 
to  do. 

CONCLtJSION 

One  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  remarks 
concerning  the  trying  search  for  peace 
during  the  Civil  War  is  compellingly  ap- 
propriate to  the  issues  before  us  today. 

He  said: 

A  man  watches  his  pear  tree,  impatient 
for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Let  him  attempt  to  force  the  progress,  and 
he  may  spoil  fruit  and  tree. 

Let  US  not  in  our  impatience  for  peace 
and  an  end  to  war  heed  a  rash,  popular, 
or  expedient  course  which  would  spoil 
either  the  fruit  of  that  peace  which  we 
seek  or  the  tree  of  freedom  at  home  or 
abroad. 

EbCHIBIT    1 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  28,  19701 
A  National  Polict  to  End  thz  Wak 
The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  during  the 
next  few  days  to  write  a  rational  and  re- 
sponsible policy  for  ending  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. For  many  months  the  Senate  has  been 
Itching  to  reverse  Its  1964  endorsement  of 
a  blank  check  to  President  Johnson  to  Ini- 
tiate and  carry  on  that  war.  It  adopted  the 
Pulbright  reeolutlon  designed  to  give  Con- 
gress a  voice  in  future  national  commit- 
ments, and  a  few  weeks  ago  It  attempted  to 
forbid  widening  of  the  war  to  Cambodia 
through  the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  al- 
though the  language  got  pretty  muddy  be- 
fore the  final  action  came  and  the  House 
would  have  none  of  it.  Now  the  Senate  has  a 
chance  to  go  on  record  for  an  orderly  and 
timely  liquidation — an  objective  that  Is 
earnestly  sought  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

This  Issue  has  been  distorted  In  the  past 
by  the  simplistic  manner  In  which  some 
senators  sought  to  hasten  the  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  A  scuttle-and-run  policy  was 
said  to  be  the  only  alternative  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Widespread  opposition  to  any 
action  by  Congress  on  the  war  was  aroused 
by  the  argument  that  It  could  be,  and  should 
be.  cut  ofr  by  a  snap  of  the  congressional 
fingers. 

As  the  Issue  Is  now  being  debated  In  the 
Senate,  however.  It  assumes  a  very  different 
posture.  No  longer  Is  there  any  effort  to 
say  that  American  troops  mvist  be  out  of 
Vietnam  within  six  months.  In  its  present 
form  (the  text  Is  presented,  for  the  record, 
elsewhere  on  this  page  today)  the  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  bill  orig- 
inally offered  by  Senators  McGovem  and 
Hatfield  would  now  require  the  withdrawal 
of  American  armed  forces  by  Dec.  31,  1971 — 
leaving  a  liquidation  period  of  16  months.  If 
any  emergency  should  arise,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  extend  this  period  by 
60  days,  and  If  that  did  not  aUow  enough 
time  for  safe  evacuation  of  Southeast  Asia 
the  President  would  so  report  to  Congress 
wR&ln  10  days  so  that  Congress  cotUd  au- 
thorize a  further  extension. 

Rigidity  has  thus  given  way  to  flexibility. 
As  reshaped  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mlUee.  this  Is  quite  a  different  proposition. 


which  would  have  the  great  virtue  of  enact- 
ing a  national  policy  for  termination  of  the 
war  without  putting  the  President  Into  a 
straltjacket.  In  effect  Congress  would  enact 
the  President's  withdrawal  formula  as  a 
sound  national  objective,  without  saying 
that  It  would  have  to  be  carried  out  in  any 
and  all  circumstances.  This  achievement  of 
firmness  in  the  statement  of  a  national  pol- 
icy, along  with  elbow  room  in  actually  car- 
rying it  out,  is  a  tribute  to  the  good  judg- 
ment of  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  It. 
Up  to  now,  the  administration  has  re- 
mained In  opposition  to  any  congressional 
action  in  this  sphere.  In  part  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  sound  objections  raised 
against  earlier  versions  of  the  McQovern- 
Hatfield  amendment.  No  doubt  It  also  re- 
flects an  automatic  White  House  preference 
for  a  free  hand.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
White  House  as  well  as  the  country  has  an 
enormous  interest  In  having  the  Congress 
on  record  for  termination  of  the  war  in  an 
orderly  and  responsible  fashion.  If  the  out- 
come should  turn  sour — by  no  means  a  re- 
mote possibility — It  would  be  much  better 
to  have  the  President  and  Congress  Jointly 
responsible. 

In  our  view,  the  White  House  could  well 
regard  this  proposal  before  the  Senate  as  a 
fortuitous  opportunity  to  put  Congress  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  Nixon  withdrawal  pol- 
icy or  something  close  to  It.  The  requirement 
that  our  Vietnam  troop-level  be  reduced  to 
280.000  men  by  next  April  30  and  that  the 
remaining  forces  be  brought  home  by  the 
end  of  next  year  is  speciflcally  recognized  in 
the  language  of  the  amendment  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  President's  own  statements.  Un- 
less the  President  wishes  to  deviate  from  this 
withdrawal  policy,  there  are  compelling  rea- 
sons why  he  should  welcome  a  congressional 
reafflrmatlon  of  It.  _ 

The  President  has.  to  be  sure,  opposed 
past  efforts  to  set  a  date  for  the  windup  of 
the  Vietnamese  affair.  He  has  feared  that  the 
flying  of  a  date  would  take  pressure  off  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  an  end  of  the 
war.  But  If  Congress  fixes  a  date  which  the 
President  could  postpone  or  even  eliminate 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  when  the  time 
came,  the  North  Vietnamese  woiUd.  as  the 
Foreign  Relations  staff  memorandum  notes, 
have  no  assurance  that  mere  stalling  would 
redound  to  their  advantage. 

In  any  event.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  a  congressional  with- 
drawal policy  on  the  books  greatly  outweigh 
any  disadvantages  that  might  be  encoxmtered 
at  the  negotiating  table.  Such  legislation 
would  put  the  President  under  pressure  to 
carry  out  the  evacuation  at  the  eaj'liest  feasi- 
ble date.  It  would  put  our  military  leaders — 
and  our  diplomats,  as  well — on  notice  that 
the  national  policy  Is  Irreversible.  Saigon  also 
would  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  what 
the  score  is  and  would  be  able  to  adjust  Its 
policies  accordingly.  So  long  as  there  is  hope 
that  the  President  may  change  hU  mind  un- 
der pressxxre  the  Thleu  government  Is  more 
likely  to  avoid  the  hard  decisions  that  are 
essential  to  a  future  for  South  Vietnam  with- 
out American  manpower  for  Its  defense. 

Behind  all  the  arguments  for  and  against 
this  amendment  is  the  even  more  vital  fact 
that  the  Senate  Is  making  a  bid  to  get  back 
Into  the  policymaking  arena  in  regard  to  war 
and  peace.  We  think  the  President  should 
welcome  that  effort  as  a  bedrock  Imperative 
of  American  democracy.  If  the  present 
amendment  Is  not  satisfactory  to  the  admin- 
istration In  all  particulars,  amendments  can 
always  be  suggested.  But  It  would  be  tragical- 
ly shortsighted  for  the  administration  to 
take  an  arbitrary  stand  against  congressional 
action  designed  to  underscore  and  give  con- 
gressional support  for  the  President's  own 
policy.  Orderly  termination  of  the  war  w 
soon  as  feasible  ought  to  be  the  Joint  policy 
of  the  two  political  branches,  and  It  la  doubt- 
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ful  that  there  wUl  be  a  better  opportunity 
than  the  present  to  make  It  so. 

fFrom  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 

Aug.  30,  19701 
Two  CarncAL  Issttes  of  thb  War 
Two  critical  Issues  are  at  stake  In  this 
week's  Senate  vote  on  the  McGovem-Hat- 
fleld  amendment  to  end  the  war.  One  Is  the 
question,  not  whether  some  troops  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  but  whether  a 
quarter  of  a  mUUon  young  Americans  shaU 
stay  there  indefinitely  after  1971.  The  sec- 
ond question  Is  whether  the  decision  on  this 
matter  shall  be  made  by  the  President  alone, 
or  shall  be  shared  by  Congress,  as  the  Con- 
stitution intended  when  It  gave  Congress  the 
exclusive  power  to  declare  war. 

On  both  counts,  we  think  the  McGovern- 
Hatfleld  amendment  should  be  adopted.  Vice 
President  Agnew  has  sought  to  smear  all 
supporters  of  the  amendment  as  cowards  and 
isolationists  who  seek  American  humiliation 
and  defeat  In  SE  Asia.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
kind  of  specific  timetable  of  withdrawal 
which  the  amendment  contemplates  has 
been  proposed  behind  closed  doors  by  high 
officials  of  the  Administration  itself.  They 
urged  It,  not  because  they  wish  to  "lose  the 
war"  but  because  they  felt  a  definite  sched- 
lUe  of  troop  withdrawals  would  compel  Sai- 
gon to  accept  a  reasonable  political  settle- 
ment. 

This  Judgment,  shared  by  McGovern-Hat- 
field  backers,  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but 
those  who  hold  It  are  entitled  to  be  heard  as 
honest  citizens,  no  less  brave  or  patriotic 
because  they  differ  with  official  policy. 

When  not  denouncing  McGovern-Hatfleld 
as  an  Instrument  of  svirrender,  the  Adminis- 
tration tries  to  convince  the  people  that  Its 
own  objectives  are  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment's to  withdraw  American  troops,  to  end 
the  war.  What  many  Americans  do  not  real- 
ize Is  that  while  Mr.  Nixon  promises  to  bring 
home  150,000  men  by  next  spring,  his  policy 
calls  for  sending  some  250.000  other  men  out 
tf  Vietnam  during  this  period,  and  main- 
taining that  troop  level  perhaps  for  years 
to  come. 

Thus  It  IB  true  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  commit- 
ted to  reducing  our  force  level  sharply  from 
the  540,000  reached  under  Lyndon  Johnson. 
But  he  has  never  committed  himself  to  re- 
duce It  below  250.000  men.  or  roughly  half. 
This  Is  what  the  argument  Is  about.  Even  If 
the  President's  rate  of  withdrawals  is  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  the  question  remains 
what  happens  after  next  spring  when  the 
garrison  has  been  cut  to  about  250,000? 

It  Is  strange  and  In  a  way  incredible  that 
some  Americans,  and  some  members  of  Con- 
gress, should  be  willing  to  leave  the  answer 
entirely  to  one  man's  discretion.  Most  of  us 
agree  now  that,  whatever  our  differences  may 
be  on  how  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  It  was  a 
tragic  mistake  to  become  so  deeply  involved 
there  In  the  first  place.  In  doing  so  we  per- 
mitted the  crucial  decisions  to  be  made  by 
President  Johnson  and  his  military  advisors 
without  the  effective  participation  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people,  as  the  Constitution 
contemplated.  Having  thus  permitted  one 
man  to  decide  whether  40.000  Americans 
should  die  and  thousands  more  be  wounded. 
Is  It  not  time  to  redress  the  balance  so  that 
Congress  will  at  least  help  decide  how  many 
other  Americans  shall  die  and  be  wounded  In 
the  years  ahead? 

All  of  history  argues  that  If  by  the  latter 
part  of  1971  there  Is  good  reason  to  keep 
American  troops  In  Vietnam  on  the  end  of 
the  year.  President  Nixon  can  persuade  Con- 
gress to  authorize  it.  Even  if  he  were  to  ask 
for  a  declaration  of  war.  there  Is  little  ques- 
tion that  he  would  obtain  It.  The  question  Is 
whether  he  shall  be  required  to  consult  Con- 
gress, to  justify  the  course  he  chooses. 
McOovern-Hatfleld  would  make  Congress  a 


full   partner   In  future  decisions  on   Indo- 
china, and  that  Is  as  It  should  be. 

However  the  McGovern-Hatfleld  goes,  it 
will  be  an  Important  Indicator  of  Senatorial 
attitudes  toward  the  war.  and  toward  the 
role  of  Congress  In  the  waging  of  war.  We 
expect  Sens.  Symington  and  Eagleton  to  de- 
clare themselves  unequivocally  on  those 
questions,  and  we  think  Attorney  General 
John  C.  Danforth.  who  seeks  to  replace  Sen. 
Symington  should  do  so  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  this  body  nor  any  other 
knowing  citizen  could  for  a  moment 
challenge  either  the  strong  convictions 
of  the  authors  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment or  their  proven  patriotism  in  bat- 
tle and  under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances of  battle. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  after  mak- 
ing that  clear,  also  wants  to  make  it 
clear  that  he  feels  that  the  approach 
used  in  the  pending  amendment  by  its 
authors  is,  in  his  judgment,  most  un- 
wise, unfair  to  the  President,  unfair  to 
the  Nation,  smd  most  unfair  to  the  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  Americans  whose 
lives  are  directly  affected  by  what  goes 
on  in  Vietnam  because  of  their  presence 
there. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  upon  the  Paris  peace 
talks,  which  have  led  us  to  no  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  as  yet,  and  whose  prom- 
ise is  not  very  good  at  this  moment.  I 
shall  dwell  instead  upon  the  fact  that 
the  very  amendments  which  have  been 
offered  by  the  sponsors  of  the  pending 
amendment — and  this  is  the  fifth  ver- 
sion of  the  proposal — show  how  com- 
pletely changing  the  picture  is,  and  how 
much  it  has  changed  even  in  the  opinion 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  since 
the  time  when  they  first  offered  their 
original  bill  last  fall. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  stated  there 
were  six  versions  of  the  approach  to  this 
question.  The  first  version,  however,  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL),  the  other  five — four  of 
which  have  been  offered  and  one  de- 
bated but  not  offered — by  the  sponsors 
of  the  present  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

It  will  appear  from  even  a  casual 
reading  of  these  five  versions  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  how  greatly  the 
judgment  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment has  changed  during  the  period 
while  we  have  been  debating  this  subject. 
I  shall  not  go  into  the  matter  in  such 
det%il  as  to  quote  provisions  from  these 
five  differing  approaches,  but,  beginning 
with  the  content  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  39.  offered  last  fall,  and  go- 
ing through  all  of  the  other  four  ver- 
sions of  the  proposal,  it  would  appear 
that  not  only  have  the  views  of  the  spon- 
sors   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  have 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  56  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  only  have  the 
views  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
as  to  the  time  which  should  be  specified 
as  the  date  by  which  this  war  should  be 
ended  changed  materially  from  time  to 
time,  but  also  their  opinions  have 
changed  to  other  conditions  which  they 
felt  were  fair,  and  I  am  sure  they  felt 
they  were  fair  both  toward  the  Chief 
Executive,  toward  our  fighting  men,  and 
toward  the  coimtry.  Those  conditions 
also  have  changed,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
tent of  the  several  provisions  which  the 
Senators  have  offered. 

I  repeat,  I  think  the  sponsors  have  of- 
fered them  with  deep  conviction.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  serious  matter,  in  which 
conditions  are  changed  from  day  to  day, 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to 
month;  and  nowhere  is  that  better  illus- 
trated than  by  reading  the  five  versions 
of  the  approach  adc^ted  by  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  very  clear  that  it 
is  imwise  for  us  now  to  try  to  pick  a  date 
to  end  this  war,  that  it  is  imwise  for  us 
now  to  handicap  our  negotiators  in  Paris, 
or  the  President,  by  such  an  ad(4)tion; 
and  that  it  Is  unwise  for  us  to  give  what 
looks  like  a  period  of  grace,  as  provided 
by  the  last  version  of  the  amendment,  of 
60  days  to  the  President,  in  the  event  he 
is  not  successful  in  bringing  the  war  to 
an  end  by  the  end  of  next  year,  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971,  and  in  the  event  he  has  not 
been  able  by  that  time  to  get  all  of  our 
(>ersonnel  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  mere 
reading  of  those  five  provisions,  all  com- 
ing from  the  highly  conscientious  minds 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  proposal,  shows 
how  changing  the  proposal  is,  how 
changing  the  opinions  of  these  distin- 
guished Senators  have  been  during  this 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  and  how 
clear  it  is  that  even  in  their  opinion  the 
time  for  ending  the  war  and  the  condi- 
tions in  connection  therewith  have 
greatly  changed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  vrtU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  just  a  moment  if  I  have  time,  but  I 
want  to  firiLsh  this  thought. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  very  clear 
that  it  is  unwise,  unsound,  and  uiisafe  to 
try,  at  one  time — and  these  sponsors 
have  tried  at  five  different  times  to  state 
their  conscientious  views  as  to  what  the 
facts  existing  at  that  time  required — to 
embody  any  infiexible  condition  at  any 
fixed  time,  and  that  means  at  this  time 
as  well  as  at  any  of  the  preceding  times 
when  the  Senators  drew  amendments 
which  they  thought  would  deal  eflec- 
tively  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  thought,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  assuming  that  I  have  the 
time  to  s^eld. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Presideoit,  I 
merely  wanted  to  caU  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  since  he  has  made 
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considerable  point  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  amendment  since 
it  was  first  introduced,  that  the  funda- 
mental change  is  in  the  date  for  with- 
drawal, and  the  basic  reason  for  setting 
back  the  time  is  that  a  number  of  months 
have  passed  since  the  amendment  was 
introduced. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  fifth  version  is 
that  the  Senator  is  talking  about.  There 
have  actually  been  four  versions  of  the 
amendment,  the  first  having  been  in- 
troduced on  April  30.  the  day  before  the 
Cambodian  invasion. 

At  that  time,  we  had  thought  that  pos- 
sibly a  vote  could  occur  in  30  days, 
and  we  set  the  withdrawal  deadline  a 
little  over  a  year  hence,  June  30,  1971. 
But  with  the  passage  of  the  spring  and 
the  summer  months,  and  with  September 
1  coming  upon  us  tomorrow,  it  seemed 
prudent,  in  order  to  meet  our  original 
purpose,  which  was  a  withdrawal  dead- 
line about  1  year  in  the  future,  that 
we  move  that  deadline  back  to  Decem- 
ber 1971. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  to  set  a  definite,  an- 
nounced withdrawal  date  at  a  reason- 
able time  approximately  a  year  in  the 
future  has  never  changed.  I  wanted  to 
make  that  point,  rather  than  to  leave  the 
impression  that  there  has  been  a  radical 
change  in  the  purposes  and  goals  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  there  has  been  very  little 
change  in  our  essential  purpose. 

We  have  added  one  other  matter  that  1 
think  is  significant,  and  that  is  the  60- 
day  grace  period  in  which  the  President 
could  extend  the  deadline  without  any 
further  consultation  with  Congress.  In 
the  original  version,  he  would  have  had 
to  come  back  to  Congress  even  for  a  60- 
day  extension. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  Senator  has 
added  also  another  additional  condition 
that  I  think  should  be  called  to  his  at- 
tention. That  is  the  one  that  no  money 
may  be  spent  on  the  maintenance  of  oiu 
troops  when  more  than  280,000  remain 
there,  should  they  remain  there  after 
AprU  30,  1971. 

So  there  are  two  removal  dates  fixed 
now,  instead  of  the  one  set  by  the  earlier 

version.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.   Mr.   President,   if   I 

may  have  1  more  minute 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  comments.  I 
think  all  Senators,  including  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment,  should  realize 
that  if  there  is  one  person  in  the  United 
•  States  who  is  most  eager  to  bring  this 
war  to  an  end  and  bring  our  men  back, 
it  would  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States  because  he  had  a  commitment 
looking  to  that  end — without  attempting 
to  quote  the  words — in  his  race;  because, 
being  a  himian  being,  he  would  like  to 
succeed;  because,  being  a  human  being, 
he  woidd  like  to  be  nominated  and,  if 
possible,  elected  for  a  second  term.  We 
all  know  that  is  his  natural  ambition. 


And  he  knows  what  the  continuation  of 
the  Vietnam  war  did  to  his  predecessor. 

It  seems  to  me  just  as  clear  as  day  it- 
self that  if  we  want  to  trust  this  matter 
to  a  man  who  not  only  has  all  informa- 
tion down  to  the  minute,  at  any  fixed 
minute,  but  also  to  a  man  who  has  prob- 
ably most  at  stake  personally  in  the 
bringing  of  this  war  to  an  end  and 
bringing  of  our  troops  back,  we  should 
leave  it  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  will- 
ing to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  8  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  revise  the  time  for  the 
convening  of  the  Senate  on  tomorrow 
morning.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  8  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PROGRAM— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
immediately  following  the  prayer  and 
the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  tomorrow  morning,  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  and  imobjected-to  items 
on  the  legislative  calendar  be  called— 
not  necsssarily  in  that  order— foUowmg 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes;  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  re- 
cognized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes 
and  that,  following  the  special  orders 
for  recognition  of  Senators,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  made 
therein  by  Senators  limited  to  3  min- 
utes: that  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routhie  morning  business  end  at  9 
a.m.;  that  at  9  a.m.  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  amendment 
No.  862,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object^and  I  do  not 
expect  to  object^I  believe  the  Senator 
made  a  request  regarding  tomorrow 
morning's  early  session. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  leaves  the  situa- 
tion as  it  was  with  reference  to  the  end 
the  war  amendment,  with  debate  on  it 
from  9  ajn.  to  10  ajn.? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 
correct.  The  order  on  scheduled  amend- 
ments would  be  unchanged. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT   AND   OTHER    PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Is  willing,  we 
might  discuss  some  of  the  additional 
provisions  of  the  amendment  and  some 
of  the  shortcomings  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  feels  are  contained  In  the 
amendment. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  perhaps  the  entire 
Senate.  If  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  clarify  and  expand  upon 
section  4,  on  page  2,  which  reads: 

To  provide  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
objectives. 

Would  the  Senator  comment  on  that 
provision? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  purpose  of  that 
provision  in  the  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  nothing  in  this  amendment 
should  prevent  Congress,  If  it  so  decides, 
from  offering  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Could  that  be  extended  be- 
yond December  31, 1971? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  If  it  Is  covered 
by  congressional  action,  it  could  be.  It  Is 
to  make  clear  that,  while  the  amendment 
terminates  the  military  operations  that 
Involves  American  personnel  either  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  air,  nothing  in  this 
amendment  would  preclude  any  action  by 
Congress  that  it  wished  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  granting  of  assistance — 
military,  economic,  or  otherwise — to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  or  to  other 
countries  In  Indochina. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  Is  another  question. 
With  reference  to  the  imnumbered  pro- 
viso on  page  2  which  states: 

That  If  the  President,  whUe  giving  effect 
to  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  section, 
finds  In  meeting  the  termination  date  that 
members  of  the  American  Armed  Forces  are 
exposed  to  unanticipated  clear  and  present 
danger. 

It  would  be  helpful,  again,  if  we  could 
clarify  or  at  least  elaborate  on  "clear 
and  present  danger."  It  means  one  thing, 
from  a  legal  standpoint,  and  perhaps  has 
another  interpretation  from  a  military 
standpoint. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  designed  to  give 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  leeway  he  needs  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency situation.  We  would  anticipate  and 
take  very  seriously  the  December  31 
withdrawal  deadline.  But  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  felt  that  a  situation  might 
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develop  in  which  the  President  would 
not  have  time  to  come  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  additional  authority  to  meet  a 
crisis— perhaps  an  attack  on  our  troops 
or  some  other  contingency  that  we  could 
not  foresee— and  that,  therefore,  a 
grace  period  was  needed,  during  which 
the  time  the  President  could  move  with- 
out any  further  consultation  with  Con- 

cress 

It  further  provides,  though,  that  if  he 
uses  that  option  to  extend  the  time  by 
60  days,  he  would  have  to  come  to  Con- 
gress if  he  wanted  any  additional  tune 
and  present  the  case  for  a  new  with- 
drawal deadline  within  10  days  after 
exercising  the  option  for  a  grace  period. 

But  for  60  days,  all  that  is  reqmred 
Is  a  finding  by  the  President.  He  would 
Interpret  the  standard  himself. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  believe  the  amendment 
is  clear,  but,  the  amendment  does  require 
unilateral  withdrawal.  Is  that  correct? 
No  reciprocity  Is  required  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  It 
puts  the  complete  control  of  the  with- 
drawal timetable  within  the  hands  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  it  has  no  ref- 
erence at  all  to  any  withdrawal  time- 
table by  Hanoi  or  by  any  other  forces. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Finally,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  again  In  accordance  with 
the  amendment,  would  be  opposed  to  any 
residual  support  force  remaining  beyond 
December  31,  1971,  or  February  29,  1972, 
or  some  additional  time  determined  by 
Congress,  whether  it  be  logistics  or  con- 
struction or  communications,  airpower, 
or  mlUtary  or  any  other  residual  support 

force.  .   _.  „ 

Mr  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  bars  any  kind  of  American 
military  forces— logistical,  supporting,  or 
any  other  kind.  „,    ,  ^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Another  question:  Would 
the  amendment  have  any  effect  on  the 
troops  now  stationed  In  Korea  and  the 
troops  now  stationed  in  ThaUand? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No;  it  would  not.  It 
relates  only  to  American  forces  in  what 
was  once  referred  to  as  Indochina.  That 
would  be  the  two  Vietnams— North  and 
South  Vietnam— Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that, 
perhaps,  in  addition  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  who  makes  the  determination, 
the  President  or  the  Congress,  another 
issues  involved  is  the  pace  of  withdrawal. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  feel  that  It  should  be  a  more 

rapid  pace.  ,j  k- 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Yes.  It  would  be 
more  rapid  that  that  schedule.  It  would 
be  one  that  would  have  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1971  unless  the  President 
exercised  the  60-day  option.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  about  It.  as  I  see  It.  Is  that 
there  Is  a  definite  target  date  announced, 
as  opposed  to  a  plan  with  no  target  date 
at  aU.  That  is  really  crucial.  We  are  not 
telling  the  President  how  many  forces 
have  to  be  out.  except  for  the  one  pro- 
vision that  by  AprU  30  he  should  achieve 
the  280.000  force  level  he  himself  has 
announced. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiu- 
mous  consent  that  a  story  in  today's 
Evening  Stor.  entitled  'Cambodian  Town 
Captured.  Viet  Orphans  Killed,"  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  31,  1970] 
Cambodia  Town  CAPrtraED,  Viet  Orphans 

Phnom  Penh.— Viet  Cong  forces  overran 
the  town  of  Srang,  26  mUes  southwest  of 
Phnom  Penh,  and  forced  Cambodian  defend- 
ers into  what  the  government  called  a  tacti- 
cal withdrawal  yesterday. 

The  South  Vietnamese  command  saia 
North  Vietnamese  troops  klUed  10  persons 
and  wounded  44  in  an  attack  on  a  South 
Vietnamese  orphanage.  .^    »,  , 

"This  Is  Just  plain  murder,"  said  Maj. 
Thomas  J.  Pentacost  of  Camp  L«jeune,  N.C., 
of  the  attack  on  a  Buddhist  compound  near 
An  Hoa,  352  miles  northeast  of  Saigon. 

The  report  said  uniformed  North  Viet- 
namese troops  also  seized  a  Buddhist  monk 
dragged  him  from  his  pagoda,  bound  his 
wrists  and  shot  him  to  death  when  he  re- 
fused to  give  them  his  money.  The  troops 
also  robbed  the  orphanage  treasury  and  fled 
with  pigs  and  chickens,  the  report  said. 

SEIZURE    OF    SBANC 

Communiques  from  Phnom  Penh  said 
Communist  troops  had  seUed  the  town  of 
Srang  Spokesmen  said  Cambodian  troops 
withdrew  'to  avoid  the  Viet  Cong  pressure 
and  give  airplanes  a  clear  target." 

Heavy  air  strikes  were  called  In  to  try  to 
force  the  Viet  Cong  out  of  the  area  around 
Srang  The  spokesman  declined  to  say 
whether  American  Jets  took  part  in  the  at- 
t&cks 

Allied  officials  In  Saigon  reported  40  shell- 
ing attacks  overnight.  20  fewer  than  the 
privious  night.  At  least  42  civilians  died  and 
114  were  wounded  in  Communist  shelllngs 
and   ground   attacks   early   yesterday. 

The  60  rocket  and  mortar  attacks  through- 
out South  Vietnam  late  Saturday  and  yes- 
terday morning  were  the  most  since  96  were 
carried  out  June  4,  military  spokesmen  said. 
Allied  ofSclals  described  "enemy  activity  at 
its  highest  level  since  early  May.  They  say  It 
is  an  apparent  attempt  to  disrupt  South 
Vietnam's  senatorial  elecUons. 

A  South  Vietnamese  military  doctor  and 
12  government  troops  who  seized  a  hospital 
and  began  sniping  at  passersby  at  NHA 
Trang  Air  Base,  188  miles  northeast  of  Sai- 
gon were  subdued  today  after  the  doctor, 
Cap't  Ha  Thuc  Nhom.  unsuccesfully  tried 
to  commit  suicide.  Three  persons  were  kUled 
m  the  six-day  siege,  including  a  U.S.  soldier. 
PlghUng  across  Cambodia  was  light  fol- 
lowing the  Viet  Cong  seizure  of  Srang. 

There  was  no  estimate  of  the  num^r  of 
Communist  troops  around  Srang.  The  Age- 
ing broke  out  Friday  with  a  series  of  harffs- 
ment  attacks  and  ended  yesterday  with  a 
successful  Communlspt  assault  on  the  town. 
"I  do  not  beUeve  the  Viet  Cong  will  stay 
in  that  town  too  long."  the  military  spokes- 
man said.  He  did  not  elaborate. 

ATTACK     NKAR    CAWTAL 

MUltary  officers  at  Moat  Krasas  Krao.  f^ 
mUes  east  of  Phnom  Penh,  said  the  Viet 
Cong  control  the  area  around  the  towns 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  a  reinforced 
Cambodian  company  has  fortified  govern- 
ment positions  in  the  town  In  expectation 
of  an  attack  by  200  Viet  Cong. 

The  Viet  Cong  moved  Into  the  area  Satur- 
day. It  was  the  closest  battle  to  the  capital 
so  far. 

AlUed  military  eovirces  in  Saigon  said  the 
level  of  enemy  acUvlty  remained  high  today, 
but  the  shelling  attacks  fell  off  from  week- 
end levels. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
COOK).  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  opjxjsition  to  amendment  No.  862.  the 
so-called  end  the  war  amendment,  now 
pending  in  the  Senate.  This  amendment 
has  been  revised  a  number  of  times,  the 
latest  version  requiring  that  no  funds 
shall  be  provided  to  maintain  a  troop 
level  greater  than  280,000  after  April  30, 
1971.  Further,  it  is  required  that  after 
April  30,  1971,  funds  provided  in  the  act 
may  be  used  only  for  the  foUowing  pur- 
poses: First,  orderly  termination  of  all 
mihtary  operations  and  the  withdrawal 
of   remaining   forces   by   December   31, 
1971;  second,  to  secure  the  release  of 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war;  third,  provision  for 
the  asylum  of  Vietnamese  who  might  be 
endangered  by  the  VS.  withdrawal;  and 
fourth,   assistance   to  the   RepubUc   of 
Vietnam  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
objectives. 

Amendment  No.  862  also  provides  that 
in  the  event  these  deadlines  may  en- 
danger U.S.  personnel,  the  President  may 
extend  the  December  31,  1971  date,  60 
days.  If  such  action  is  taken  the  Presi- 
dent shall  Inform  the  Congress  forthwith 
of  his  findings  and  within  10  days  of  the 
suspension  the  President  may  submit 
recommendations.  Including— if  neces- 
sary—a new  date  for  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Even  though  this  amendment  has  been 
altered  several  times  in  the  past  few  days, 
it  is  still  a  bad  amendment  and  Its  pas- 
sage could  result  In  serious  consequences 
both  for  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  I  opp>ose  this  amendment. 
First  among  them  is  the  fact  that  de- 
spite the  lengthening  of  the  withdrawal 
date,  the  amendment  would  still  limit 
the  fiexibillty  of  the  President  as  regards 
our   commitments   in    South    Vietnam. 
This  brings  us  to  a  key  point  in  this  en- 
tire discussion.  Should  the  President  of 
the  United   States,   as   Commander   in 
Chief,  continue  to  direct  this  country's 
disengagement  in  Vietnam  or  should  the 
Congress  take  over?  I  submit  that  this 
country  would  be  making  a  grave  mis- 
take If  the  Senate  accepts  this  amend- 
ment and  restricts  the  President  in  his 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief.  If  the 
Senate  wishes  to  speak  on  this  matter 
it  should  do  so  with  a  resolution  rather 
than  a  restrictive  amendment.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  good  on  his  promises  in- 
volving the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  are  in 
fact  well  sdong  on  our  program  of  reduc- 
ing US.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  Our 
experience  with  promises  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  leads  us  also  to  believe 
when  he  says,  as  he  has  several  times, 
that  U.S.  forces  remaining  after  June 
1971  will  be  mainly  support  forces  or  pro- 
tecting U.S.  support  forces. 

But  our  plans  and  actions  In  South- 
east Asia  must  take  Into  account  both  the 
continued  safety  of  UJS.  forces.  In  the 
absence  of  a  negotiated  settlement  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  the  program  of 
Vietnamlzatlon  must  be  attained  If  we 
are  to  assure  the  right  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  choose  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. To  impose  upon  the  President 
an  arbitrary  deadline  and  special  limita- 
tions unrelated  to  those  objectives  would 
prejudice  and  could  preclude  attainment 
of  a  just  and  durable  peace  In  South 
Vietnam. 
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Second,  it  is  equally  important  that 
in  our  planning  we  take  into  account  the 
matter  of  prisoners  of  war.  We  have 
sought  in  every  imaginable  way  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  enemy  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Conventions  and  to  treat  our 
men  humanely.  In  Paris,  we  have  tried 
repeatedly  to  conduct  meaningful  talks 
on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue.  Earlier  this 
year  the  government  of  Vietnam  released 
unconditionally  62  sick  and  wounded 
North  Vietnamese  Army  prisoners  of  war 
and  transported  them  to  the  shores  of 
North  Vietnam.  Our  Government  has 
also  spoken  out  at  the  United  Nations. 

As  individuals,  we  have  supported  res- 
olutions by  the  Congress  and  initiatives 
by  other  organizations.  This  effort  was 
Intended  to  enlist  the  support  and  influ- 
ence of  world  opinion  in  the  cause  of  our 
men  now  held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  public,  fixed  schedule  of  withdraw- 
als likely  would  adversely  affect  chances 
to  get  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  back.  Our 
military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  give  us 
some  leverage  in  negotiations  for  better 
treatment  and  release  of  U.S.  prisoners 
in  enemy  hands. 

Third,  the  December  31,  1971,  date  for 
total  withdrawal  is  too  great  an  accelera- 
tion to  allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
achieve  a  sufficient  capability  in  all  req- 
uisite fields  to  cope  with  the  enemy. 
Training  of  South  Vietnamese  in  com- 
plex skills  will  not  be  completed  by  this 
date.  In  this  coimection,  I  am  referring 
to  the  training  of  pilots  and  those  per- 
sonnel who  operate  and  maintain  sophis- 
ticated equipment.  This  training  cannot 
be  accelerated  significantly.  While  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  vast  majority  of  our  mil- 
itary personnel  will  be  out  of  Vietnam  by 
the  end  of  next  year,  we  will  still  need 
some  soldiers  there  for  training  purposes 
In  the  areas  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Fourth,  this  amendment  precludes  a 
military  assistance  advisory  group — 
MAAG — considered  necessary  to  insure 
continued  progress  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. While  such  a  group  would  not  be 
large,  its  technicians  are  needed  to  assist 
the  Vietnamese  in  managing  and  logis- 
tically  supporting  the  large  military 
structure  we  vdU.  leave  behind.  If  we  fail 
to  pro\ide  such  support,  we  would  thus 
significantly  reduce  the  capability  of  our 
allies  to  secure  their  own  defense.  Thus, 
we  would  reduce  the  chances  of  con- 
tinued freedom  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

Finally,  for  these  reasons  I  oppose  this 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  it.  While  the  amendment  has  been 
altered  considerably  to  bring  it  in  line 
with  President  Nixon's  timetable,  It  is 
still  imwise  to  impose  a  set  schedule  on 
him. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  called  this 
amendment  the  lose-the- peace  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  that 
charge.  Our  history  shows  us  we  have 
often  won  the  war  but  lost  the  peace.  In 
Vietnam  we  have  not  won  the  war.  We 
certainly  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  peace. 
If  we  take  this  action  it  would  reduce 
XJ3.  international  credibility  and  brifig 
all  VS.  obligations  and  treaties  into  im- 
mediate review  by  our  allies.  It  would  be 
clear  that  these  obligations  had  unspeci- 
fied time  limits  which  are  apt  to  grow 
shorter  if  subject  to  pressure. 


I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
winning  of  the  peace  in  Vietnam  will  be 
especially  difficult  if  we  accept  this 
amendment.  We  have  lost  a  lot  of  men  in 
this  war.  We  owe  them  our  best  in  bring- 
ing our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

It  would  be  a  crime  to  lock  ourselves 
into  schedules  and  timetables  which 
would  throw  away  our  chances  to  make 
this  commitment  worthwhile.  Three 
Presidents  have  been  involved  in  this 
commitment.  We  must  not  bind  the  one 
whose  actions  will  decide  the  fate  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  the  fruits 
of  our  efforts  in  Indochina. 

The  country  knows  of  the  concern  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  regarding  our 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
President  has  gone  to  extremes  to  re- 
assure the  people  in  this  area.  In  the  heat 
of  this  debate  let  us  reject  this  amend- 
ment so  as  not  to  destroy  the  efforts  of 
the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entiUed,  "The 
White  Flag  Amendment"  published  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  of  Monday,  Au- 
gust 31.  1970,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  ^-^  _i  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE  WarrE  Flag  Amendment 
The    ••Wblte    Flag    Amendment"— wWch 
nSuerJes  as  the  "amendment  to  end  the 
^•'  comes  before  the  Senate  tomorrow  for 
a  showdown  vote. 

This  bugout  scheme  Is  co-sponsored  by 
SenToeoile  McGovern  (D-SU.)  and  Maxk 
Hatfield  (R-Ore.).  And  despite  some  last- 
^nute  chopping  and  changing  to  sucker 
STceslttrng  senators,  the  proposal  reinali.3 
what  It"  as  always  been,  a  blueprint  for  a 
VS.  stirrender  In  Vietnam. 

It  would  force  a  pell-meU  pullout  of  Amer- 
IcanTorces  there  by  -mng  ffl  llMu^S'p  o 
the  Vietnam  war  as  of  Dec.  31.  1971.  "  repre 
sents  the  kind  of  slmple-and  Blmplc- 
Sed-solutlon  to  Vietnam  for  which 
arch-doves  and  pacifists  (as  well  as  the  de- 
featists and  Reds  who  lurk  behind  them) 
have  long  clamored.  »      „*  « 

This  amendment  wears  the  phony  tag  or  a 
••peace"  plan.  More  accurately.  It  constitutes 
a  first  step  toward  whittling  Uncle  Sam  down 
to  pygmy  size  In  the  world  power  scales-it 
would  flU  our  enemies  with  glee  and  our 
friends  with  dismay. 

McGovern-Hatfleld  might  appear  a  cheap 
out  from  Vietnam.  But  we  would  pay  for  It 
dearly  later  In  other  challenges  and  con- 
frontations as  the  Communists  probe,  as  they 
inevitably  do  at  any  sign  of  'weakness  to  de- 
termine the  exact  JeUy  content  of  Americas 

^^-n^e  McGoverns,  Hatflelds.  Fulbrlghts, 
OoodellB  and  their  Uk  would  have  the  nation 
believe  that  Its  only  choice  lies  between  their 
skedaddle  scheme  and  an  endless  war.  That 

Is  a  He. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  a  program 
for  ending  America's  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam, and  It  is  now  under  way.  It  involves  an 
orderly  cutback  In  U.S.  forces. 

The  White  Hotjse  method  assures  the  South 
Vietnamese  at  least  a  fighting  chance  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  and  determine  their  own 
future  after  we  leave. 

Equally  Important,  It  telU  the  world  the 
U  8  Is  not  about  to  pull  the  covers  over  Its 
head  and  duck  out  on  Its  responsibilities  as 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  slap  down  the 
McOovern-Hatfield  amendment,  and  scuttle 
with  It  any  notion  that  America  Is  wUllng 


to  buy  off  noisy  dissidents  at  the  price  of 
Its  honor. 

OFFICER.     Who 


The    PRESIDINO 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

THX   PBOPOSAI.   TO   END  THE   WAB 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  excel- 
lent editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  of  last  Saturday.  It  is  a  rather 
lengthy  editorial  and  sets  forth  the  rea- 
sons why  the  amendment  to  end  the  war 
should  be  agreed  to.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  most  cogently  reasoned  editorials 
that  has  ever  come  to  my  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Proposal  to  End  the  Wab 
If  the  Hatfield-McGovern  proposal  to  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  defeated  In  the  United 
States  Senate  when  It  comes  to  a  vote  Tues- 
day, the  reason  will  have  to  be  that  some 
senators.  Including  several  from  New  Eng- 
land, have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  brain- 
washing they  got  at  the  White  House  when 
the  proposal  was  In  Its  original  and  largely 
unacceptable  form. 

There  now  Is  no  discernible  reason  for  the 
White  House  Itself,  let  alone  Its  most  loyal 
Senate  supporters,  to  oppose  the  proposal  (an 
amendment  to  the  $19.2  bUllon  mUltary  au- 
thorization blU)  unless  It  be,  as  some  White 
House  dissidents  have  stated  to  their  Senate 
confidants,  that  "the  President  does  not  want 
the  Senate  to  take  the  play  away  from  him 
In  an  election  year" 

The  Hatfleld-McGovern  proposal,  as 
amended  within  the  last  few  days,  yields  to 
every  legitimate  claim  the  President  could 
make  that  his  constantly  asserted  powers  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces, 
would  be  diluted.  The  proposal,  as  meticu- 
lously amended  by  Senate  constitutionalists, 
preserves  all  of  the  President's  legal  preroga- 
tives. It  denies  him  only  the  "right,"  so 
dubious  that  not  even  his  most  ardent  Sen- 
ate backers  have  asserted  It.  to  prolong  and 
widen  the  war  In  any  manner  that  he  may 
deem  fit. 

On  AprU  20,  Mr.  Nixon  asserted,  "I  to- 
night announce  plan  for  the  withdrawal  of 
an  additional  150.000  American  troops  to  be 
completed  during  the  spring  of  next  year. 
This  will  bring  a  total  reduction  of  265.500 
men  In  our  armed  forces  below  the  level  that 
existed  when  we  took  office  15  months  ago." 
Give  or  take  a  man  or  two.  this  Is  almost 
precisely  what  the  Hatfield-McGovem  pro- 
posal as  amended,  would  do.  It  leans  over 
backwards  to  protect  the  President's  asserted 
prerogatives,  even  though  many  Senate  con- 
sUtutlonallsts  believe  he  has  grievously  over- 
stated them.  The  arithmetic  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  would  leave  between  260,000 
and  270,000  men  In  Vietnam  after  next 
spring.  The  Hatfleld-McGovern  proposal 
would  permit  him  10,000  more  than  this  after 
next  AprU  30.  And  while  It  provides  for  the 
cutoff  of  all  funds  for  troop  maintenance  In 
Indochina  by  Jan.  1,  1972.  It  also  gives  the 
President  a  60-day  grace  period  If  he  wants 
It  and  provides.  In  addition,  that  the  Presi- 
dent thereafter  may  ask  Congress  for  further 
extensions.  It  gives  him  all  reasonable 
flexibility. 

If  the  White  House,  then.  Is  really  serious 
about  winding  down  the  war  and  Is  hold- 
ing nothing  up  Its  sleeve,  Its  opposition  to 
Hatfleld-McOovern  Is  InexpUcable  except  for 
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the  above-stated  political  reasons.  An  Inci- 
dental fact  possibly  worthy  of  note  Is  that 
the  Administration's  aimounced  withdrawal 
timetable  Is  already  behind  schedule.  With- 
drawals which  had  been  averaging  12,500  a 
month  have  been  cut  back  to  between  7000 
and  7500.  Another  Interesting  Incidental  Is 
the  way  the  American  people  have  reacted  to 
news  developments,  as  these  reactions  have 
been  noted  by  senators. 

After  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  the  mall 
was  running  12  to  1  In  favor  of  the  Hatfleld- 
McGovern  resolution.  After  the  withdrawal, 
the  public  fears  appeared  to  be  allayed.  There 
was  very  little  mall  one  way  or  another.  Now 
(and  this  may  be  a  bit  of  an  eye  opener  at 
the  White  House)  the  volume  of  mall  over- 
whelmingly favoring  the  "get  out"  amend- 
ment has  picked  up  considerably  as  a  con- 
sequence of  such  warlike  speeches  as  the  one 
In  which  the  Vice  President  told  a  veterans' 
convention,  "The  nation  will  not  go  down  to 
humiliating  defeat  on  the  battlefield,  I  prom- 
ise you  that."  His  most  recent  utterance.  In 
Bangkok,  should  give  even  further  patise  to 
those  who  have  reason  to  believe  this  war 
could  drag  on  for  years  If  senators  now  run 
out  on  their  own  responsibilities: 

"If  my  visit  to  Cambodia  gave  the  Com- 
munists the  Impression  (that  the  United 
States  was  contributing  to  an  escalation  of 
our  Involvement  there) ,  that  Is  exactly  what 
we  had  In  mind." 

The  ambiguity  In  this  and  other  pro- 
nouncements of  the  executive  branch  should 
give  senators  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  at  the 
very  least.  They  would  do  well  to  ponder  the 
counsel  of  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  himself 
a  recent  convert  to  the  Hatfield-McGovern 
proposal  as  It  has  been  amended: 

"The  proposal  lends  congressional  sanction 
to  a  responsible  program  (for  ending  the 
war) .  It  provides  a  reasonable  and  flexible 
means  for  harmonizing  legislative  and  execu- 
tive policy  on  this  perplexing  Issue.  ...  It 
can  bolster  the  President. ...  It  can  strength- 
en the  chance  for  peace.  ...  It  can  open 
the  path  to  reconciliation  for  the  American 
people." 

What  more  can  senators  want?  And  what 
less  can  the  disturbed  American  people  de- 
mand? 

LECAL      experts      SUPPORT      M 'GOVERN -HATFIELD 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
similar  vein,  a  letter  to  the  editor  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
30,  1970,  signed  by  five  distinguished 
legal  scholars — Bruce  Bromley,  Wil- 
liam T.  Coleman,  Jr..  John  W.  Doug- 
las, Roger  Fisher,  and  Paul  C.  Wamke — 
advances  the  thesis  that  the  important 
question  here  really  centers  on  the  issue 
of  whether  we  should  announce  a  time 
certain,  a  definite  date  for  the  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  or  whether  we  should 
proceed  on  the  policy  advanced  by  the 
administration  and  leave  that  with- 
drawal date  uncertain  and  the  time  for 
our  disengagement  open  ended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 

CASUALTY 


to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  Up  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Debate  on  McGovern-Hattield  Amendment 

Urged 
To  the  Editor: 

As  the  Senate  approaches  a  vote  on  the 
McGovern-Hatfleld  •'Amendment  to  End  the 
War,"  It  Is  Imperative  that  citizens  and 
legislators  alike  focus  on  the  central  issue — 
the  wisdom  of  setting  a  time  limit  on  our 
military  Involvement  in  Indochina.  Unfor- 
tunately, too  much  attention  In  the  debate 
has  been  devoted  to  Irrelevant  argument 
about  whether  the  President  or  the  Congress 
should  control  military  tactics. 

Some  opponents  of  the  amendment  have 
characterized  It  as  an  attempt  by  Congress 
to  dictate  military  tactics  to  the  President 
and  to  infringe  upon  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  amendment 
does  not  deal  with  military  tactics.  It  Is 
wholly  concerned  with  the  basic  Issue  of 
the  use  of  our  military  force  to  make  war 
m  Indochina  and  calls  for  an  end  to  our 
direct  mlUtary  Involvement  In  that  area  by 
Dec.  31  of  1971.  Up  untU  the  time  that  our 
forces  are  disengaged,  the  President  will  re- 
tain full  control  over  tactical  decisions. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  far-ranging  fK>wers  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  In  an  emergency  situation  like 
Pearl  Harbor,  it  is  his  responslbUlty  to 
take  the  Immediate  action  necessary  to  meet 
the  particular  emergency. 

In  a  war  authorized  by  Congress,  it  Is  his 
responsibility  to  make  the  day-by-day  clvU- 
lan  decisions  on  the  tactics  to  be  employed, 
how  that  war  shall  be  fought,  whether  to 
take  an  offensive  or  defensive  position,  and 
what  conventional  forces  should  be  used  in 
a  particular  battle. 

The  President's  powers,  however,  do  not 
extend  to  the  basic  policy  question  of  when 
our  national  objectives  shall  be  pursued  by 
military  means.  That  Is  the  responsibility 
of  Congress.  The  President  Is  not  free  to 
decide  on  a  vmilateral  basis  when,  where,  how 
long  and  against  whom  the  United  States 
shall  wage  war. 

The  division  of  responsibility  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  Is  made  clear 
by  the  Constitution  Itself.  To  Insure  that 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
would  decide  to  what  use  any  standing 
army  would  be  put,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  no  appropriation  for  an  army 
shall  have  a  term  longer  than  two  years. 
No  comparable  limitation  on  any  other  type 
of  appropriation  is  to  be  found  In  the  Con- 
stitution. 

This  restriction  was  designed  to  compel 
Congress  to  exercise  its  responsibility  to  re- 
\-lew  and.  If  necessary,  restrain.  Internation- 
al military  activity.  In  the  Federalist  No. 
26.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  supporter  of  a 
strong  executive,  makes  clear  the  Intention 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  In  this 
regard. 

The  most  recent  example  of  Congressional 
exercise  of  Its  constitutional  duty  Is  Section 

AND  COST  PROJECTIONS  FOR  DIFFERENT  VIETNAM  WITHDRAWAL  PLANS 


643  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1970,  which  provides  that 
"none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  ground  combat  troops  into 
Laos  or  Thailand."  The  bill  was  signed  by 
the  President  without  constitutional  objec- 
tion. 

Similarly,  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1940  included  a  prohibition  against 
the  employment  of  persons  inducted  un- 
der the  act  beyond  the  limits  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  except  In  VS.  territotlea 
and  possessions. 

We  recognize  that  the  present  Adminis- 
tration inherited  our  military  involvement 
In  Indochina.  We  also  recognize  that  the 
manner  by  which  that  involvement  may  be 
terminated  Is  open  to  question.  But  what 
Is  needed  as  the  vote  on  the  McGovem- 
Hatfield  Amendment  approaches  Is  a 
straight-forward  debate  on  the  merits  of 
setting  a  date  for  termination  of  the  Indo- 
china war,  xmcluttered  by  any  argument 
that  Congress  is  attempting  to  ustiip  Pres- 
idential power  or  prerogatives. 

Bruce  Bromlet. 

William  T.  Coleman,  Jr. 

John  W.  Douglas. 

Roger  Fisher. 

Paul  C.  Warnkx. 

casualty  and  cost  projections  for  dzfitr- 

ENT    VIETNAM    WITHDRAWAL    PLANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  two 
former  experts  in  the  systems  analysis 
section  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Charles  Shirkey  and  Arnold 
Kusmack,  have  prepared  a  series  of  pro- 
jections on  what  the  casualties  and  cost 
projections  are  likely  to  be  under  the 
various  alternatives  for  ending  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war  in  Indochina. 

The  first  projection  deals  with  the  cost 
in  dollars  and  the  number  of  Americans 
who  might  be  killed  in  action  and  the 
number  of  Vietnamese  casualties  that 
woul"!  develop  if  we  were  to  follow  the 
withdrawal  plan  outlined  in  the  pending 
amendment. 

Another  projection  deals  with  the  costs 
in  all  of  those  categories  if  we  were  to 
continue  at  the  present  withdrawal  rate 
as  outlined  by  the  administration. 

Another  projection  deals  with  what 
the  likely  casualties  and  costs  would  be 
if  we  were  to  continue  our  present  with- 
drawal schedule  but  leave  a  residual 
force  of  either  50,000  or  200,000  men, 
which  is  another  figure  that  has  been 
referred  to. 

I  think  that  Senators  will  find  these 
projections  to  be  of  great  interest  and 
assistance  in  reaching  their  vote  on  this 
Eunendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  tabulation  be  printed  to 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Increase 

Cost  over 

(billions)        case  1 


Ameri- 
cans Increase 
killed  In  over 
action  case  1 


Ameri- 
can Increase 

casual-  over 

ties  case  1 


South 
Viet- 
namese    I ncrease 
Killed  in  over 

action        case  1 


Total 
Viet- 
namese    Increase 
killed  in  over 

action        case  1 


South 
Viet- 
namese    Increase  Total      tncraas* 
casual-           over    Vietnamese  over 
ties        case  1      casualties         case  1 


1.  Withdrawal  by  end  o(  1971 $15.0  . 

2.  Current  withdrawal  rate,  out  by 

early  fiscal  year  1973 19.7 

3.  Current  withdrawal  rate,  residual 

forte  of  50,000  men 25.7 

4.  Withdrawal  delayed  in  fiscal  year 

1972.  residual  force  of  50.000 

men 31.5 

5'  Continuing  forte  of  more  than 

200,000  men  (fiscal  year  1975).         46.4 

>  Killed  in  actk>n. 
'Wounded. 


4.7 
12.7 

16.5 
41.4 


3.800 
5.400 
7,400 


'1,600 
3.600 


33.900 naooo 370.000 500.000 


47,900     >  14. 000      140,000 
65.450       31.550      195.000 


9. 500         5. 700 
14.700     110,900 


84.000       50.100 
130.300     >  96. 400 


215.000 
265.000 


10.000  400.000  30.000  54a  000 

65.000  555.000  185.000  750.000 

85.000  600.000  230.000  810.000 

135,000  715,000  345,000  9Ca000 


1.045.000  . 

h 

40.000 

1.130.000 

85.000 

250,000 

1.565,000 

520,000 

310,000 

1,695.000 

650.000 

460,000 

2.025.000 

980.000 

Note:  All  projections  are  based  on  the  perkwl,  fiscal  years  1971-75.  "Casualties"  means  dead 
and  wounded! 
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KEBCTrAL  TO  NEW  YORK  TIMES  KDITORIAI,    OF 
AUGUST  SI,   IS'O 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvseif  4  minutes.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  4  mm- 

"  Mr    HATFIELD.   Mr.   President    the 
New  York  Times  this  mom-ng  pubUshed 
an  editorial  which  describes  the  "amend- 
ment  to   end   the   war"   as   having   a 
•sound  motive-  but  being  a  "dubious 
method."  I  believe  that  the  New  York 
Times   has   misunderstood    the    nature 
and  import  of  the  amendment,  and  sev- 
eral points  which  are  raised  m  the  edi- 
torial need  clarification  and  correction 
The  New  York  Times  maintains  that 
"it  is  unwise  to  fix  a  withdrawal  schedule 
for— the  President— by  law"  because  it 
would  restrict  presidential  options.  The 
fact  is  that  this  amendment  does  not 
curb  the  President's  powers  to  achieve  a 
safe   and  systematic   withdrawal   from 
Vietnam,  which  is  the  President's  own 
stated  objecUve.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides flexibility  for  the  President  in  meet- 
ing tlie  deadline  of  December  31,  1971; 
it  offers  a  60-day  extension  of  the  dead- 
line: and  if  additional  time  is  necessary 
to    withdraw    American    troops    safely. 
Congress  may  grant  that  time  at  the 
request  of  the  President. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  imposes 
no  restrictions  on  the  President  in  his 
search  for  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict  or  in  his  determination 
of  a  sound  military  strategy  during  the 
next  15  months.  It  does,  however,  dis- 
tribute the  responsibility  for  the  future 
course  on  the  war  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  That  is  where  the  Con- 
stitution places  the  responsibility  for 
war;  that  is  where  it  ought  to  be  now  and 
remain  in  the  future. 

The  New  York  Times  also  objects  that 
this  amendment  would  not  contribute 
to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 
but  only  end  American  involvement  in 
the  conflict. 

It  claims  that  Ambassador  Bruce 
would  have  additional  difficulties  in 
breaking  through  the  deadlock  in  Paris 
because  "there  will  be  Uttle  incenUve  for 
Hanoi  to  negoUate  a  settlement  if  the 
President  is  under  congressional  man- 
date to  meet  a  deadline  for  evacuation." 
The  facts  contradict  this  analysis. 
Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  have  always 
suted  that  a  stipulated  withdrawal  date 
of  all  American  troops  is  the  primary 
precondition  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 
If  this  amendment  is  passed,  if  we  de- 
clare that  all  American  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  by  the  end  of  1971,  a  break- 
through in  Paris  might  at  last  be  a  pos- 
sibility. 

The  New  York  Times  advocates  a  dec- 
laration of  a  ceasefire  as  the  means  to 
move  negotiations  forward,  but  President 
Thieu  in  his  speech  of  July  31  has  al- 
ready rejected  an  unconditional  cease- 
fire and  has  committed  himself  only  to  a 
cease-fire  based  on  negotiations.  There- 
fore, a  cease-fire  declaraUon  cannot  be  a 
"prod"  to  negotiations,  but  only  the,re- 
sult  of  negotiations. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  a  withdrawal 
does  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
cease-fire:  rather,  it  provides  a  satisfac- 
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tory  basis  for  both  sides  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion to  reduce  or  stop  the  fighting. 

Furthermore,  the  critical  relationship 
at  Paris  talks  is  not  between  the 
United  States  and  Hanoi  but  between 
the  Vietnamese  themselves.  As  long  as 
Saigon  has  the  assurance  of  an  indefinite 
presence  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam, 
it  has  no  incentives  to  negotiate  seriously 
in  Paris.  As  long  as  Hanoi  has  no  con- 
crete indication  of  our  desire  to  leave 
Vietnam  completely,  it  will  continue  to 
fight  and  to  resist  any  American  nego- 
tiating proposals. 

We  agree  with  the  New  York  Times 
that  "a  prod  would  undoubtedly  be  use- 
ful"  in  Paris.  A  cease-fire  which  has  al- 
ready been  rejected  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese provides  Uttle  hope  of  being  such 
a  prod.  An  announced  withdrawal  date 

does.  . 

It  would  compel  Saigon  to  confront  the 
political  realities  within  South  Vietnam 
and  encourage  the  Government  to 
broaden  its  base  and  seek  a  Just  accom- 
modaUon  of  all  the  contending  groups. 
Furthermore,  a  fixed  withdrawal  date 
would  provide  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong 
with  new  incentives  to  make  the  conces- 
sions necessary  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. For  the  first  time,  it  could  be  pos- 
sible to  negotiate  effectively  the  release 
of  prisoners  of  war.  A  cease-fire  and  de- 
escalation  could  be  instituted  to  secure 
the  safety  of  American  troops  during 
withdrawal;  the  level  of  conflict  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia  could  be  reduced  and  the 
political  impasse  in  South  Vietnam 
might  at  last  be  penetrated. 

This  amendment  neither  restricts  the 
Presidential  options  in  bringing  the  war 
to  an  end  nor  does  it  represent  a  threat 
to  the  Paris  negotiations.  Instead,  it  is  a 
reasonable,  rational  proposal  for  bring- 
ing this  war  to  an  end  and  saving  human 
lives— American  and  Vietnamese. 

SAVINGS    TO    BE    EFFECTED    BY    THE    AMENDMENT 
TO  END  THE   WAR 

Mr.    HATFIELD.   Mr.   President,   the 
subject  of  the  economic  stabUity  of  this 
country  after  the  Vietnam  war  is  the 
concern  of  every  citizen.  Inflation  has 
affected  nearly  all  areas  of  the  country 
and  every  sector  of  the  economy.  The 
amendment  to  end  the  war  would  result 
in  substantial  savings  for  the  Feder^ 
Government,  savings  which  could  be  used 
for  domestic  needs.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  Senate  two  articles  by  Peter 
T     Knight.    entiUed    "The    Conversion 
Problem:  Can  Swords  Be  Beat  Into  Plow- 
shares Without  Severe  Economic  Dis- 
locations?" and  "The  War.  Inflation,  and 
the  Housing  Market."  Both  articles  dis- 
cuss the  effect  which  the  war  has  had 
upon  the  American  economy  and  the 
economic  effects  of  the  amendment  to 
end  the  war.  The  author  holds  a  Ph.  D. 
in  economics  from  Stanford  University. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Conversion  Problem:   Can  Swords  Be 

Beat   Into   Pujwshares   Without   Sevibi 

Economic  Dislocations? 

(Note.— Peter  T.  Knight,  the  author  holda 
a  Pb  D  In  economics  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. He  wishes  to  thank  Charles  Shlrkey. 


Reuben  McCornack.  Len  Ackland,  PhlUp 
Musgrove  and  Arnold  Kantor  for  helpful 
comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper.) 

"Peace  In  the  world  should  be  a  hopeful 
prospect.  And  one  of  the  ways  to  create  such 
a  prospect  Is  to  assure,  through  rational  con- 
version planning,  that  the  anvil  on  which 
peace  is  hammered  out  Is  not  the  heads  and 
backs  of  demobilized  servicemen  and  dis- 
placed defense  workers  and  their  families." 

"When  a  defense  worker  gets  laid  off  In  a 
helicopter  plant  in  Texas  or  In  a  plant  In 
Southern  California,  or  In  Connecticut  or  In 
Massachusetts,  he  will  not  be  quiet  If  you 
tell  him  that  the  economy  will  eventually 
solve  his  problems  by  creating  a  Job  for  him 
half  way  across  the  continent.  If  he  some- 
how finds  It  possible  to  survive." — Walter  P. 
Reuther,  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  hear- 
ings on  Postwar  Economic  Conversion,  De- 
cember 1. 1969. 

introduction 

The  principal  Issue  to  be  discussed  In  this 
paper  Is  whether  a  publlcally  announced 
timetable  for  withdrawal  from  Indochina 
according  to  the  Hatfleld-McOovern  Amend- 
ment (Senate  Amendment  862) ,  which  would 
reduce  military  spending  by  about  •2.6  bil- 
lion in  FY  1971  and  $8.2  billion  In  FY  1972. 
would  cause  serious  dislocations  In  our  na- 
tional economy.' 

It  Is  a  political  fact  that  resistance  to 
reductions  In  expenditures  for  war  will  be 
encountered  unless  viable  Job  alternatives 
are  provided  for  people  engaged  In  military 
work,  whether  such  persons  are  currently  In 
the  armed  forces  or  Involved  in  defense  pro- 
duction. The  Immediate  problem  Is  posed  by 
the  demobilization  of  military  personnel 
and  cutting  back  of  production  In  defense 
plants  which  have  been  supporting  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Reducing  the  "baseline"  military  budget 
(FY  1964  level  corrected  for  Inflation)  be- 
yond the  level  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, considered  desirable  by  many 
people  In  view  of  the  changed  International 
situation  and  pressing  demands  for  new  do- 
mestic programs.  Is  a  separable  Issue.  It  Is 
not  dealt  with  by  the  Hatfleld-McGovern 
Amendment  and  will  not  be  considered  spe- 
cifically here.-  However,  many  of  the  existing 
programs  and  policy  proposals  discussed  In 
this  paper  are  also  applicable  to  cuts  In  the 
••baseline"  military  budget. 

The  problem  of  converting  productive  ca- 
pacity from  wartime  to  peacetime  use,  both 
In  terms  of  personnel  and  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Is  not  one  without  precedents  for  the 
U.S.  economy.  Defense  spending  fell  from 
37.5  percent  of  GNP  In  1945  to  only  6.6  per- 
cent In  1947,  a  period  of  only  two  years." 
In  the  same  period  9.850,000  men  were  de- 
mobilized from  the  armed  forces.*  In  FY 
1970,  total  government  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  for  national  defense  amounted 
to  8.2  percent  of  GNP  and  the  incremental 
cost  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  as  calcu- 
lated by  the  Department  of  Defense  ($17.4 
billion)  came  to  1.8  percent  of  GNP.«  U.S. 
military  personnel  In  Southeast  Asia.  Includ- 
ing Naval  Forces  averaged  about  600.000  In 
FY  1970.  not  all  of  which  would  leave  the 
armed  forces  when  withdrawn  from  the  the- 
atre of  operations. 

Assuming  a  GNP  of  $1014  billion  In  FY 
1971  and  $1075  bUllon  In  FY  1972  measured 
in  the  prices  expected  to  prevaU  In  those 
years,  the  cutbacks  in  military  spending  Im- 
plicit In  the  Hatfleld-McGovern  Amendment 
($2.6  blUlon  In  FY  1971  and  $82  billion  in 
FY  1972)  amount  to  3  tenths  of  one  percent 
and  8  tenths  of  one  percent  of  GNP  in  these 
years,  respectively.' 

Now  that  the  relative  magnitudes  of  these 
reductions  in  war  expenditures  have  been 
placed  in  perspective,  the  body  of  thU  paper 
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wUl  discuss  policies  and  programs  for  deal- 
ing with  the  conversion  problem  at  both  the 
macroeconomlc  level— maintaining  adequate 
aggregate  demand  in  the  economy — and  at 
the  mlcroeconomlc  level,  where  the  focus  Is 
on  the  Individuals,  communities,  and  firms 
which  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  cutbacks 
In  war  spending. 

A.  Mairitaining  the  Level  of  Aggregate  De- 
mand.—The  effect  of  reductions  In  war  and 
other  military  spending,  other  things  being 
equal.  Is  deflationary.  If  the  economy  were 
overheated,  cutbacks  In  military  spending 
might  present  a  welcome  opportunity  to  re- 
duce excessive  demand.  Today,  however,  the 
economy  is  already  In  a  mild  recession. 

There  is  ample  room  lor  debate  concerning 
the  proper  mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
to  restore  price  stability  and  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth  such  as  we  enjoyed  In  the 
years  preceedlng  the  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  But  few  economists  would  argue 
that  we  should  cut  military  expenditures 
without  taking  offsetting  stimulatory  acUon. 
The  real  issue  In  maintaining  a  favorable 
economic  climate  in  which  the  conversion 
process  can  take  place  Is  whether  reductions 
In  military  spending  should  be  offset  by : 

I  a)  increases  In  federal  spending  on  high 
priority  programs  In  the  areas  of  pollution 
and  crime  control,  health  care,  housing,  nu- 
trition, poverty,  mass  transport  systems  and 
the  like: 

(b)  tax  reductions; 

(c)  easing  the  restrictive  monetary  policies 
which  have  severely  depressed  residential 
construction  and  more  than  doubled  the  cost 
of  borrowing  for  sUte  and  local  governments 
since  the  war  was  escalated  In  1965;  • 

(d)  some  mixture  of  the  above; 

Only  if  none  of  these  policies  were  followed 
would  there  be  any  danger  that  cuts  In  mili- 
tary spending  would  help  precipitate  a  gen- 
eralized recession. 

If  we  are  serious  about  reordering  national 
priorities,  alternative  (b) .  tax  cuts,  must  be 
ruled  out,  however  attractive  It  might  ap- 
pear at  first  glance.  For  while  valuable  hu- 
man and  material  resources  have  been  sac- 
rificed to  the  war  effort,  our  environment 
has  deteriorated,  an  acute  housing  shortage 
has  developed,  urban  and  racial  problems 
have  continued  to  worsen,  our  system  of 
medical  care  approaches  collapse,  and  hun- 
ger has  been  discovered  In  America — In  short, 
the  very  fabric  of  our  society  Is  being  torn 
apart.  John  Kermeth  Galbralth  has  stated 
the  case  eloquently. 

"I  am  not  sure  what  the  advantage  Is  In 
having  a  few  more  dollars  to  spend  If  the 
air  Is  too  dirty  to  breathe,  the  water  Is  too 
polluted  to  drink,  commuters  are  losing  out 
In  the  battle  to  get  In  and  out  of  cities,  the 
streets  are  filthy,  the  schools  are  so  bad  that 
the  young  wisely  stay  away,  amd  hoodlums 
roll  citizens  for  the  dollars  they  save  In 
taxes." ' 

A  successful  attack  on  these  problems  Is 
sure  to  require  far  more  than  the  funds  that 
would  be  released  by  ending  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  war.  Nevertheless,  the  money 
saved  by  adopting  the  Hatfield-McOovem 
Amendment  could  make  substantial  contri- 
butions. For  example,  the  $2.6  and  $8J  bU- 
llbn  m  FY  1971  and  FY  1972  respectively 
could  purchase  the  following:  • 


Item  or  program 


Fiscal 
year  1971 


Fiscal 
year  1972 


Hospitals  o(  125  beds  each  at  an  average 
cost  ot  $19,716  per  bed  lor  building 
and  filed  equipment  costs  at  a  cost  of 
$24,0*7  per  bed  tor  total  project  cost 
Average  facilities  of  such  a  hospital 
to  include  blood  bank,  central  supply, 
clinical  laboratory,  electrocardiograph, 
medical  record  department,  out- 
patient and  emergency  departments, 
pharmacy.  X-tay  diagnosis,  operating 
rooms,  delivery  rooms,  postoperative 
recovery  room,  medical  library,  pre- 
mature nursery,  and  physical  therapy 
department;  or --  *> 

New  public  elementary  and  high  school 
classrooms;  or 39,000 

Full  4-year  scholarships  for  tuition, 
board,  and  room  at  public  colleges  and  .  .  „ 

universities;  or •-     260,000 

Acres  ol  city  parlis,  approximately  hall 
at  an  average  of  $75,1100  per  acre  and 
the  balance  ol  $4,000  per  acre;  or 65,800 

Multiply  expenditures  tor  air  and  water 
pollution  control  proposed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budget  by  the  factors 
indicated ;  or *• " 

Multiply  Federal  expenditures  for  urban 
mass  transport  programs  proposed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  by  the 
factors  indicated:  or "• ' 

Multiply  Federal  expenditures  tor  law 
enforcement  proposed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget  by  the  factors 
indicated *.! 


mlttee  on  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
Robert  C.  Moot.  AssUtant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Comptroller)  on  March  3,  1970,  the 
breakdown  for  FY  1970  was  the  foUowlng:  " 

[Dollars  in  billiens| 


Item  or  pft)gnni 


Fiscal 
year  1971 


Fiscal 
year  1972 


Low  cost  hoosing  units  of  3.S  to  4.5  rooms 
in  typical  developments  ol  approxi- 
mately 270  units  at  an  average  con- 
struclmn  cost  per  unit  ot  $14,500;  or-.     179,000 

Public  health  centers  at  an  average  cost 
ol  $550,000  for  a  center  serving  a 
population  ol  50.000  to  100,000  and 
providing  such  services  as  physical 
checkups,  presymptom  screenmg,  im- 
munization, health  education,  tamily 
planning,  diagnostic  services,  rehabili- 
tationservices.  drugs,  etc.;  or *.70Q 


566.000 


14.900 


2.728 
123.000 

820,000 

207,600 

15.6 

27.3 

6.5 
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Summarizing,  the  best  method  of  neutral- 
izing the  deflationary  Impact  of  cuts  In 
military  spending  would  probably  be  some 
combination  of  Increased  government  spend- 
ing on  civilian  programs  to  meet  urgent  so- 
cial needs  and  a  less  restrictive  monetary 
policv.  The  latter  would  be  a  first  step  for- 
ward making  up  the  housing  deficit  which 
has  accumulated  during  the  war  and  allow 
state  and  local  governments  access  to  the 
capital  market  on  more  favorable  terms. 

B.  Helping  Individxials,  Firms,  and  Com- 
munities.— It  is  sometimes  argued  that,  to 
accomplish  the  transition  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  all  that  Is  needed  Is  to  maintain 
a  satisfactory  level  of  aggregate  demand  In 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  While  assuring  a 
healthy  economic  environment  at  the  na- 
tional level  is  necessary  for  assuring  a 
smooth  and  orderly  conversion,  it  Is  by  no 
means  sufficient.  This  argument  neglects  the 
fact  that  some  Individuals,  firms,  and  com- 
munities are  likely  to  be  especially  hard  hit 
during  the  transition  period.  To  neglect  their 
very  real  fears  and  anxieties  would  be  to 
court  their  political  opposition. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  this  problem? 
First  of  all,  some  productive  capacity  can  be 
re-converted  to  civilian  use  as  was  done  after 
WOTld  War  n — for  example,  firms  making 
military  uniforms  can  easily  make  clothes  for 
civilians — but  for  other  firms  the  problem  Is 
not  reconversion  but  simply  conversion. 
They  have  grown  up  catering  to  the  mlhtary 
and  have  little  experience  producing  for  the 
civilian  market."  This  problem  Is  less  severe 
for  capacity  related  to  the  conventional  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  than  that  which  was  de- 
signed to  produce  highly  sophlsUcated  weap- 
ons systems,  such  as  mlssUes,  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  esoteric  Items  for  the  mlUtary  space 
program.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  a  problem  most 
importantly  for  munitions  plants  and  man- 
ufacturers of  helicopters  and  Jet  fighter- 
bom  t>ers. 

But  what  percentage  of  the  decreases  In 
military  expenditures  which  would  occur  If 
the  Hatfleld-McGovern  plan  were  carried  out 
would  consist  of  cutbacks  in  munitions,  air- 
craft, and  other  types  of  production  which 
might  present  conversion  problems?  This 
question  cannot  be  answered  authoritatively 
with  official  flgures,  but  it  is  possible  to  make 
some  estimates  which  should  be  fairly  accu- 
rate. Since  breakdowns  of  Incremental  South- 
east Asia  war  costs  are  not  available  for  FY 
1971  and  FY  1972,  our  starUng  point  wUl  be 
FY  1970.  According  to  the  statement  pre- 
sented to  the  House  ApproprUtlons  Subcom- 


Amount 


Percent 
oftoUl 


Military  p«r»nn«l..-.- »J7|  30.8 

Operations  and  maintenance 5  *»  Ji-f 

Prxurement .- --       6.283  36.1 

Research,    development,   testing,   and 

evaluation 11*  ,■" 

Military  construction "«  »•* 

To  be  very  conservative  (I.e.,  provide  an 
upper  limit  for  military  demand  which  could 
result  In  "hard  core"  conversion  problems), 
assume  that  25  percent  of  the  operations  and 
malnt«nance  expenditures  (O&M)  and  75 
percent  of  the  procurement  expenditures 
consist  of  purchases  of  munitions  and 
sophisticated  mUltary  equipment.  Next  as- 
sume that  each  of  these  categories,  O&M  and 
procurement,  will  be  the  same  fraction  of 
total  incremental  war  costs  In  fiscal  year  1971 
and  fiscal  year  1972  as  they  were  In  fiscal  year 
1970.  Incremental  costs  of  the  war  In  fiscal 
year  1971  and  fiscal  year  1972  respectively  are 
estimated  at  $11.2  and  $11.1  blUlons  If  the 
President  withdraws  only  the  number  of 
troops  he  has  announced  to  date."  According 
to  the  same  source,  the  savings  by  foUowlng 
the  Hatfleld-McGovern  plan  would  be  $2.6 
blUlon  m  fiscal  year  1971  and  $8.2  blUlon  In 
fiscal  year  1972.  in  the  projected  prices  of 
those  years,  that  Is  taking  Into  account  ex- 
pected Inflation.  Finally  assume  that  O&M 
and  procurement  are  the  same  percentages  of 
these  cost  reductions  as  they  are  of  estimated 
costs  If  the  war  proceeds  according  to  the 
Nixon  plan.  That  would  mean  cutbacks  in 
demand  for  hard-to-convert  defense  produc- 
tion on  the  order  of  $5  blUlon  In  fiscal  year 
1971  and  $2.9  bUUon  In  fiscal  year  1972,  or 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  projected  GNP  In 
flscal  year  1971  and  three- tenths  of  1  percent 
In  fiscal  year  1972.'= 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  people  employed  In 
hard-to-convert  mUltary  production  which 
would  be  affected  Is  35,000  In  fiscal  year  1971 
and  110,000  In  fiscal  year  1972.'' 

Thus  It  would  appear  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  "hard  core"  conversion  problem  Is  not 
that  great.  But  even  this  relatively  small 
"hard  core"  problem  should  not  be  Ignored, 
since  It  could  mean  real  hardships  for  the 
Individuals,  firms,  and  conununltles  affected. 
Planning  for  meeting  the  conversion  prob- 
lem wUl,  of  course,  be  facilitated  by  having 
a  pubUcly  announced  timetable  of  troop 
withdrawals.  The  following  paragraphs  re- 
view existing  and  proposed  programs  at  the 
mlcroeconomlc  level  which  might  be  uti- 
lized to  smooth  the  transition  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

1.  Programs  to  Assist  Individuals. — Most 
existing  and  proposed  programs  In  this  cate- 
gory are  designed  to  maintain  an  affected 
person  s  Income  while  he  Is  searching  for  or 
preparing  himself  for  a  new  Job  and  to  In- 
crease labor  mobUlty  through  retraining, 
the  provision  of  Information  on  Job  open- 
ings, the  payment  of  moving  costs,  and  the 
Uke. 

(a)  Income  maintenance;  Coverage  and 
benefits  obtainable  under  unemployment 
compensation  systems  In  the  United  States 
varies  widely  from  state  to  stote  and  la  usu- 
aUy  Insufficient  to  permit  a  worker  to  main- 
tain his  previously  experienced  level  of  Uv- 
ing  unless  he  has  substantial  private  re- 
serves. Residence  requirements  severely  cur- 
taU  the  Incentive  to  seek  out  new  Jobs  out- 
side the  labor  market  area  where  the  worker 
currenUy  resides.  A  negative  Income  tax 
would  help  remedy  the  sltuatton,  as  would 
the  federallzaUon  of  exlsUng  unemployment 
compensation  schemes.  The  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  and  the  proposed  Trade  Act  of 
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1970  (H.R.  13970.  currently  before  Congress) 
contain  provision*  for  Income  maintenance 
as  well  as  retraining  and  other  benefits  for 
workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  due  to  tarlfl  lib- 
eralization or  other  U.S.  commercial  policy, 
(b)  Retraining:  The  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended, 
provides  limited  funds  for  -brief  refreshers  or 
reorientation  courses  In  order  to  become 
qualified  for  other  employment"  to  assist 
people  "who  have  become  unemployed  be- 
cause of  the  specialized  nature  of  their  for- 
mer employment."  A  greaUy  expanded  pro- 
gram under  this  act  could  be  a  major  con- 
tribution to  a  smooth  transition.  Another 
precedent  for  retraining  and  transition  ben- 
efits Is  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

On  August  14.  1970.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy Introduced  the  Conversion  Research 
and  Education  Act  of  1970.  a  bill  (S.  4241) 
which  would,  among  other  things,  provide 
fund.^  to  'retrain  sclenUsts.  engineers  and 
technicians  so  that  they  can  contribute  con- 
structively to  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment activities"  and  "conversion  fellowships 
to  highly  qualified  scientists,  engineers  and 
technicians",  according  priority  to  "appli- 
cants .  .  .  who  have  been  or  anticipate  being 
out  of  work  because  of  reductions  In  defense 
related  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures." The  funds  would  be  administered  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Conversion 
Progrcjn.  This  proposal  is  directed  at  those 
highly  trained  sclentUts.  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians which  Richard  Barnet  suggested 
might  become  "a  new  class  of  $20,000-a-year 
hard  core  vmemployed."  »  It  might  be  added 
that  while  unemployed,  they  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  highly  vocal  and  svisceptlble  to 
political  organization. 

(c)  Job  Information:  The  existing  Fed- 
eral-State Employment  Service  does  not 
reallv  function  smoothly  at  the  national 
level  The  NUon  AdmlnistraUon's  proposed 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969  (S.  2838  and 
H  R.  13472)  would,  besides  consolidating  all 
Federally  assisted  manpower  programs  and 
their  funding  sources  under  the  Department 
of  Labor,  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
establUh  a  computerized  Job-bank  program: 
••(l\  to  identify  sources  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacancies; 

••(2)  to  match  the  qualifications  of  unem- 
ployed, underemployed  and  disadvantaged 
persons  with  employer  requlremenU  and  Job 
opponunltles  on  a  National.  State,  local  or 
other  appropriate  basis; 

(3)  to  refer  and  place  such  persons  In 
Jobs;  and 

(4)  to  distribute  promptly  and  to  assure 
availabllltv  of  information  concerning  man- 
power needs  and  resources  to  employers,  em- 
plovees.  public  and  private  Job  placement 
agencies  and  interested  Individuals  and 
agencies."  " 

Work  on  this  type  of  bank  should  begin 
immediately  and  In  the  meantime,  Increased 
resources  should  be  provided  to  help  handle 
Increased  demands  on  the  existing  Federal- 
State  Employment   Service. 

(d)  Travel  and  relocation  costs;  There  is 
currently  no  provision,  other  than  the  exemp- 
tion of  moving  costs  permitted  for  Income 
tax  purposes,  which  would  facUltate  a  dis- 
placed worker's  moving  to  a  new  Job  once  he 
found  It.  assuming  this  were  necessary.  Since 
the  ellnUnatlon  of  defense  jobs  would  arise 
from  an  act  of  national  policy,  it  would  be 
Just  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  not  in- 
dividuals affected  to  bear  the  financial  costs 
of  the  relocations  Involved.  There  Is  a  prec- 
edent In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
for  paying  travel  and  relocation  costs  for 
persons  who  lose  their  Jobs  due  to  tariff  lib- 
eralization. 

(3)  Homeowner  assistance :  Some  provision 
must  be  made  to  prevent  a  worker  who  mt^^t 
leave  an  affected  community  from  losing  his 
equity  In  his  home  due  to  depressed  prices 
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and  high  brokers'  fees.  This  problem  is  likely 
to  be  particularly  severe  when  isolated  mili- 
tary bases  or  production  facllltes  are  closed. 
Special  FHA  and  VA  mortgage  forbearance 
procedures  might  be  utUlzed  here  In  special 
cases  to  avoid  foreclosures,  but  there  Is  no 
program  to  avoid  a  heavy  loss  If  a  home  must 
be  sold  In  a  depressed  market. 

"2.  Programs  for  Private  Business. — At  pres- 
ent there  Is  no  ongoing  program  designed  to 
provide  incentives  for  conversion  from  mili- 
tary to  civilian  producUon.  On  March  4,  1969. 
Senator  McOovern  introduced  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Commission  (S.  1285) .  Noting  that  a  study  by 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
of  12  cases  of  attempted  diversification  by 
defense  contractors  had  found  that  "success- 
ful diversification  needs  the  commitment  of 
top  management  to  the  program.  Such  com- 
mitment is  made  difficult  by  several  factors : 
"There  Is  a  discouraging  history  of  fail- 
ure in  commercial  diversification  efforts  by 
defense  firms; 

"There  Is  doubt  that  the  defense  customer 
wants  diversification  of  these  firms; 

"There  is  little  indication  that  the  owners 
of  defense  firms  or  the  financial  community 
wish  defense  manufacturers  to  diversify;" 
S.  1285  requires  that  "each  defense  contract 
or  grant  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  any  military  depart- 
ment thereof,  or  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, shall  contain  provisions  effective  to 
require  the  contractor  to  define  his  capabil- 
ity for  converting  manpower,  facilities,  and 
any  other  resources  now  used  for  specific  mil- 
itary purposes,  to  civilian  uses." 

The  late  Walter  Reuther,  m  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  on  December  1,  1969,  said  that  he 
agreed  with  the  intent  of  the  bill  and  the 
motives  of  those  who  proposed  It,  but  ob- 
served that  ".  .  .  unless  you  put  some  teeth 
Into  It  ...  It  will  remain  a  noble  declaration 
of   piUTKJse   without   any   practical   hope  of 
being  Implemented,  and  I  take  It  the  worker 
in  Texas,  who  Is  about  to  be  laid  off.  will  not 
be  able  to  give  a  copy  of  that  to  the  landlord 
or  the  guy  who  Is  trying  to  collect  the  next 
payment  on  his  house."  "  To  remedy  this  de- 
ficiency, he  proposed  an  ingenious  plan  of 
economic   Incentives   designed   to  force  de- 
fense contractors  to  prepare  and  execute  vi- 
able conversion  programs  In  their  own  self 
interest.  This  proposal  Is  described  in  great 
detail   in  Reuther's  prepared   statement   to 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee." The  essence  of  the  proposal  is  that 
25  percent  of  each  contractor's  profits  from 
defense  production  be  required  to  be  set  aside 
as  a  conversion  reserve  to  be  held  in  a  gov- 
ernment trust  fund.  As  Reuther  explained 
It. 

"Monies  deposited  In  the  trust  fund  would 
be  released  to  carry  out  a  conversion  plan 
filed  with  the  government  by  the  contractor 
and  to  pay  certain  types  of  benefits  to  the 
contractor's  workers  to  minimize  hardships 
from  which  they  might  suffer  during  the 
transition  to  civilian  production. 

"Impounded  profits  released  to  the  contrac- 
tor by  the  trust  fund  for  physical  conversion 
of  his  facilities  and  for  retraining  of  his 
workers  would  loe  no  different,  in  principle, 
from  profits  voluntarily  set  aside  and  later 
reinvested  by  a  civilian  production  corpora- 
tion to  reequlp  and  retrain  for  manufacture 
of  a  new  product  when  the  market  for  an 
old  one  dried  up. 

"The  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  impounded 
profits  might  have  to  be  released  to  tide 
workers  over  the  transition  period  Is  the 
spur  to  sound  planning  for  conversion  and 
effective  and  expeditious  execution  of  the 
plans.  For  any  Impounded  profits  remaining 
after  completion  of  conversion,  plus  Interest 
on  the  entire  amount  deposited  In  the  trust 
found,  would  be  returned  to  the  contractor. 
In  consequence,  successful  and  quick  con- 
versions,  which   would    avoid   or   minimize 


benefits  payable  to  workers  In  the  transition 
period,  would  maximize  the  amount  of  im- 
pounded profits  returnable  to  the  contractor. 
"The  fact  that  impounded  profits  would  be 
released  to  meet  conversion  costs  only  Inso- 
far as  such  costs  were  Incurred  wnder  a  plan 
filed  bv  the  contractor  would  tend  to  assure 
that  he  would  plan  seriously  and  carefully. 
The  planning  would  be  his  and  not  the 
government's.  Execution  of  the  plan  would 
also  be  in  his  hands.  And  his  money  would 
be  at  stake."  '"  , 

Title  rv  of  Senator  Edward  Kennedys 
proposal,  the  Conversion  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1970  (S.  4241)  authorizes  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
grants  to  small  business  concerns  which  have 
engaged  in  defense-related  B&D  activities 
within  the  three  year  period  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
to  pay  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  enrolling 
eligible  personnel  of  such  concerns  In  any 
retraining  programs  set  up  by  academic 
institutions,  non-profit  organizations,  and 
business  firms  under  Titles  II  or  III  of  the 
same  bill. 

Both  the  McGovern  proposal  to  create  a 
National  Economic  Conversion  Commission, 
as  modified  by  Reuther's  suggested  Incentive 
plan  (with  the  government  possibly  sharing 
the  cost  by  allowing  the  conversion  fund  to 
come  from  pre-tax  rather  than  post-tax 
profits)  and  Kennedy's  Conversion  Research 
and  Education  Act  would  appear  to  meet 
real  needs  and  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  Congress. 

3.  Programs  to  Assist  Communittes:  There 
are  a  number  of  existing  programs  which 
might  be  enlisted  and  possibly  consolidated 
to  provide  assistance  to  communities  which 
are  severely  affected  by  military  cutbacks. 
Improving  these  existing  programs  and  see- 
ing that  they  are  adequately  funded  should 
be  an  Important  part  of  any  overall  con- 
version program  since  there  are  a  nimiber 
of  Important  labor  markets — such  as  Seattle, 
San  Diego,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  St. 
LovUs,  parts  of  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  niunber  of  areas  in  Texas — with 
high'  concentrations  of  defense  industries. 
Particularly  hard  hit  may  be  smaller  commu- 
nities which  have  grown  up  around  isolated 
military  bases  or  production  facilities  which 
might  be  closed. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  has  an  Office 
of  Economic  Adjustment  to  assist  and  en- 
courage local  leadership  In  Impacted  areas 
to  Identify  and  exploit  their  resources  for 
economic  growth.  Staff  members  from  this 
office  visit  such  communities,  provide  Ideas 
and  advice,  and  help  identify  Federal  pro- 
grams appUcable  to  local  problems,  putting 
community  officials  In  touch  with  the  appro- 
riate  government  offices.  AEC  and  NASA  have 
similar  operations. 

Perhaps  the  broadest  legislation  In  this 
field  is  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  (PL  89-136).  Under 
this  act,  an  area  designated  a  "Redevelop- 
ment Area"  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
becomes  eligible  for  grants  and  loans  for 
public  works,  development  facilities,  and  a 
wide  range  of  ser\'ices.  Areas  in  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  "the  loss,  removal, 
curtailment,  or  closing  of  a  major  source  of 
employment  has  caused  within  three  years 
prior  to,  or  threatens  to  cause  within  three 
years  after,  the  date  of  request  an  unusual 
and  abrupt  rise  in  unemployment  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  unemployment  rate  for 
the  area  at  the  time  of  request  exceeds  the 
national  average  or  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  exceed  the  national  average  by  50 
percentum  or  more  unless  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided" may  qualify  for  such  assistance.  Re- 
cently Seattle  has  been  declared  a  redevel- 
opment area  due  to  the  cutback  In  produc- 
Uon at  the  Boeing  plants  In  that  city,  which 
was  not  connected  with  the  Indochina  war. 
Richard  Bamet  has  suggested  that  Federally 
owned  military  installations  and  or  defense 
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producUon  faclUUes  be  tiu-ned  over  to  the 
affected  community  at  nominal  cost  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  plan  for  the  uUlizaUon  of  the 
property." 

C.    SUMMABT    AMD    CONCLtTSIONS 

There  is  no  need  to  fear  a  generalized  re- 
cession as  the  result  of  major  reductions  in 
military  spending.  Offsetting  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policies  can  maintain  a  healthy  level 
of  aggregate  demand  in  the  economy  while 
attacking  some  of  the  urgent  social  problems 
which  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  while 
we  have  sacrificed  valuable  human  and  fi- 
nancial resources  to  the  war  effort. 

But  a  healthy  economic  environment  is 
not  sufficient  to  insure  a  smooth  transition 
to  a  peaceUme  economy.  At  the  same  time 
we  seek  to  faclUtate  rational  planning  for 
conversion  by  calUng  for  a  pubUcly  an- 
nounced timetable  of  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, we  must  make  every  effort  to  minimize 
the  Inevitable  disruptions  which  wlU  affect 
specific  Individuals,  firms,  and  communities 
If  we  seek  to  enlist  their  support  In  ending 
the  war.  This  paper  has  reviewed  some  of  the 
existing  and  proposed  programs  which  might 
be  used  to  achieve  this  end. 

While  It  is  hard  to  estimate  what  costs 
associated  with  the  conversion  effort  might 
be  incurred  In  any  of  these  programs,  they 
would  be  small  in  comparsion  with  the  costs 
of  continuing  the  war.  Much  of  the  necessary 
conversion  Is  likely  to  occur  without  any 
assistance  from  the  goveriunent  as  our  flexi- 
ble free  enterprise  economy  reacts  to 
changing  demands  which  in  turn  reflect 
changing  national  priorities.  Furthermore, 
any  conversion  costs  Incurred  can  be  viewed 
as  an  investment  In  the  future  productive 
capacity  and  health  of  our  society  that  are 
Ukely  to  have  high  returns.  War  expendi- 
tures finance  a  perverse  kind  of  consump- 
tion which  Is  parasitic  on  the  economy  and 
has  proven  dangerous  to  the  social  fabric  of 
the  nation.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  only  way  ovu-  dynamic  economy 
can  prosper  Is  by  continuing  to  pour  good 
money  after  bad  pursuing  mlUtary  "victory" 
in  what  is  essentially  an  Asian  civil  war. 

rOOTNOTES 

» For  a  discussion  of  how  these  estimates 
were  arrived  at  see  Charles  P.  Shlrkey.  "Al- 
ternative Vietnam  Withdrawal  Plans  and 
Budget  Deficits  In  FY  1971-72."  Inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  August  27.  1970. 
and  Arnold  M.  Kuzmack.  "Casualty  and  Cost 
Projections  for  Different  Vietnam  Withdraw- 
al Plans,"  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  August  24.  1970.  See  also  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  present  paper,  which  is  taken 
from  Shlrkey's  paper. 

■  The  number  of  persons  serving  In  the 
armed  forces  on  June  30,  1964,  was  2.685,000. 
Of  these,  21.000  were  serving  In  Southeast 
Asia,  leaving  a  "baseline"  force  of  2.664,000. 
However,  the  2,482,000  man  force  existing  on 
June  30.  1961.  is  perhaps  a  better  estimate 
of  the  baseline  force,  since  most  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  1961  and  1964  figures. 
182.000  men,  can  be  considered  part  of  the 
buildup  In  the  convenUonal  forces  within 
the  United  States  designed  to  fight  and  sup- 
port wars  such  as  Vietnam.  For  the  ptu-poses 
of  this  paper,  however,  the  "Incremental 
costs "  of  the  war  will  be  based  on  the  1964 
baseline  which  the  DOD  favors.  Personnel 
statistics  are  from  The  Budget  o/  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  End- 
ing June  30,  1966,  USGPO.  Washington.  1965, 
page  70,  and  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Fiscal  Year  1969.  page  83. 

2  Data  from  DOD,  OASD  (ComptroUer), 
FAD  119,  24  January  1967. 

•  Calculated  from  data  in  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Economic  Indicators.  August 
1970,  page  2  (GNP  and  Defense  Spending). 
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Incremental  costs  of  the  war  from  Statement 
by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Moot.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (ComptroUer)  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  which 
may  be  found  in  the  published  hearings  en- 
Utled  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
for  1971.  USOPO,  1970.  page  454. 

'The  FT  1971  and  FY  1972  GNP  figures 
assume  a  growth  of  real  GNP  of  2  percent  In 
FY  1971  and  4  percent  In  FY  1972,  with  infla- 
tion of  4  percent  in  FY  1971  and  2  percent  in 
FY  1972  for  a  total  of  6  percent  growth  In 
monetary  GNP  in  each  year. 

'  The  average  number  of  public  and  private 
housing  starts  for  the  five  war  years  1965-69 
was  3.9  percent  below  the  average  for  the 
pre-e5calatlon  years  1960-64.  During  the  first 
half  of  1970  (annual  rate)  they  were  10.1 
percent  below  the  1960-64  average.  These 
figures  conceal  a  strong  trend  toward  con- 
struction of  apartment  buildings  and  other 
multiple  family  dwellings  as  opposed  to  sin- 
gle family  homes.  The  ratio  of  single  family 
private  housing  starts  to  total  private  hous- 
ing starts  declined  from  an  average  of  68.9 
percent  In  1960-64  to  62.5  percent  In  1965-69 
and  was  ninntng  at  57.0  percent  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1970.  Meanwhile  the  number 
of  new  families  seeking  housing  has  been 
Increasing  rapidly  as  the  children  produced 
In  the  post  World  War  n  "baby  boom  "  begin 
to  marry  and  have  children.  The  effect  of 
the  war  on  the  housing  market  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  much  greater  detail  in  my  forth- 
coming CYPPA  paper,  "The  War  and  'the 
Housing  Market."  All  data  dted  above  Is 
from  the  publications  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors:  Economic  Indicators  (Au- 
gust 1970)  and  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  1969.  Interest 
rates  (Standard  and  Poors)  for  high  grade 
municipal  bonds  have  risen  from  3.27  percent 
In  1965  to  6.69  percent  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1970.  {Economic  Indicators.  August  1970). 
■Quoted  in  Jack  Anderson,  "After  Viet- 
nam—What? Will  Our  Economy  Tumble  If 
Peace  Comes?,"  Parade,  August  21,  1969. 

*  Friends  Service  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  calculated  from  data  in  "What 
a  Billion  WUl  Buy  at  Home,"  Charles  L. 
Schultze  et  al..  Setting  National  Priorities: 
The  1971  Budget.  The  Brookings  Institution. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1970. 

•A  number  of  articles  documenting  this 
fact  are  reprinted  in  Postwar  Economic  Con- 


version, Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare.  United  States 
Senate,  Part  1  (USOPO,  1970) .  Testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  Is  also  supportive  of  this 

assertion.  ^  .■    o.  » 

■Calculated  from  Tables  4  and  5,  State- 
ment of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Moot,  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1971.  Bearings 
before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
AppropHations.  House  of  Representatives. 
Part  1.  USGPO,  1970,  pages  488  and  489. 

"  See  Appendix. 

••=  .25  times  31.2  percent  (O&M)  +.75  times 
36  1  percent  (procurement)  =34.9  percent. 
This  percentage  of  2.6  and  8.2  gives  the  flg- 
tresclted,  9and2  9. 

"These  estimates  were  obtained  by  cal- 
culating the  value  of  shipments  per  employee 
in  two  Industries,  aircraft  and  parts  (SIC 
372)  and  ordnance  and  accessories  (SIC  19. 
which  Includes  gims.  howitzers,  mortars,  mis- 
siles, ammunition,  tanks,  small  arms,  etc.)  for 
1966  and  then  taking  their  simple  arithme- 
tic average,  which  Is  $22,733.  (Data  from  VS. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures.  1966. 
USGPO,  1969) .  Asstunlng  no  change  in  labor 
productivity  and  a  price  Increase  of  14  p«- 
cent  between  calendar  year  1966  and  FY  1971 
and  16  percent  for  FY  1972  (based  on  the 
wholesale  price  index  for  industrial  prod- 
ucts), the  value  of  shipments  per  worker 
was  estimated  as  $25,916  for  FY  1971  and 
$26  370  for  FY  1973.  The  estimates  of  cut- 
backs ill  demand  for  the  producte  of  these 
industries  was  then  divided  by  the  estimated 
value  of  shipments  per  worker  to  give  the 
figures  used  in  the  text.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  number  of  workers  would  be  less  if 
labor  productivity  In  these  Industries  Im- 
proved over  the  period  between  1966  and  FY 
1971-72.  ^  ^    ,. 

"  Richard  J.  Bamet,  The  Economy  of  Deatn, 
Atheneum.  New  York,  1970,  page  154. 

»Jean  Polatsek.  "Brief  Operational  Out- 
line and  Section  by  Section  Analysis  of  tl»e 
Proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969," 
Library  of  Congress  paper  69-148-ED,  1  Octo- 
ber 19^-  .  H  _i_ 
"Postwar  Economic  Conversion,  Hearings 

Before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  United  States  Senate.  Part  1.  page 
121. 

'•  Ibid.,  pages  70-91. 

« Ibid.,  page  79. 

i»  The  Economy  of  Death,  p.  163. 


COST  AND  SAVINGS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  VIETNAM  WITHDRAWAL  PLANS' 
|ln  billioRS  of  airrent  dollani 


Fiscal  ywr  1971 


Fiscal  y«ar  1972  > 


Savings  (-)  Savings  (-) 

Iron)  '"«" 

current  current 

Incremental       administra-  Incremtntal        »<*"»'"'^ 

cost          tion  plan  cost            tion  plan 


Current  administration  plan:  Current  fiscal  year  1971  funding  level 
and  wiHidrawals  annSunced  to  date  (Isd.OOO  out  m  fiscal  year 

Alte'^nVtlve"l^  223.000  residual  force  ending  fiscal  year  1972 

Alternative  2;  50,000  residual  forte  ending  fiscal  year  19/2—--;-- 
Alternative  3:  Continue  current  withdrawal  rate:  all  out  by  early 

Alt^eTnatl've  V  Total  wittHlrewal  January  1972  (Hatfieid-McGovem 
amendment) - 


$11.2 
11.2 
11.2 

11.2 

8.6 


-J2.6 


$11.1 
S.4 

5.9 

S.8 

2.9 


-»1.7 
-5.2 

-5.3 

-8.2 


.  Al,  .1  these  calculations  are^based  on  troop1^.velr.d«tions  below  the  actual  fi^^^^^^  'r^:^'X^um'^^M 

1969.  before  the  1st  withdrawal  was  "™"'^e^- Jhus  at  the  end  of  the  la W  '»  ^^^alTear   969  and  will  be  284.000  when  the 

Ts?^'^  f^:T.,^i"^"i  ^^'^.\v.7^.Tx:zp  S'  Xm^  "^^  ■"  "^-^ " "' "'"  ~' '"  '"^™- 

All  c«t  Mtmates  include  about  Jl  000  000.000  tor  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 

*^A^'um«™KentVr^e  deflator  in  ^^> Z" '.llLVn'll^' %\m  '"^ 

I  Announced  by  President  Nixon  in  his  televised  address  on  Apr.  20,  1970. 

Note  -This  table  is  taken  from  Charles  P.  ShirKey,  "Alternative  Vietnam  Withdrawal  Plans  and  Budget  Delicts  in  Fiscal  Y^r 
1971-72  "  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  Aug.  27,  1970. 

1971  budget".  The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C..  1970.  p.  19. 
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Thi  Wab,  Inflation,  and  the  Housing 

Market 

I  By  Peter  T.  Knight,  a  PhJD.  In  economics 

from  Stanford  University) 

INTBODUCTION 

No  major  sector  of  the  American  economy 
has  been  more  distorted  by  the  Indochina 
war  and  the  means  used  to  finance  It  than 
residential  construction.  Record  high  Inter- 
est rat«s  have  been  caused  by  the  reliance 
upon  restrictive  monetary  policies  and  Infla- 
tionary deficit  finance  to  pay  for  an  unpopu- 
lar war.  Residential  construction  Is  more 
influenced  by  interest  rates  than  most  eco- 
nomic activities,  and  of  the  factors  Influenc- 
ing residential  construction,  interest  rates 
are  by  far  the  most  important.  The  monetary 
policies  of  the  Johnson  and  NUon  adminis- 
trations have  succeeded  in  choldng  off  resi- 
dential construction  and  channeling  the 
funds  released  into  the  busmess  sector  where 
they  helped  finance  war  production.  The  re- 
sult of  sky-high  Interest  rates  and  severely 
curtailed  residential  construction  Is  that  a 
critical  housing  shortage  has  developed  while 
the  rate  of  new  family  formation  has  been 
rising  as  "war  babies"  produced  In  the  post 
World  War  II  "baby  boom"  marry  and  begin 
to  have  their  own  children. 

With  both  mortgages  and  housing  expen- 
sive and  dlfficiUt  to  come  by,  a  significant 
segment  of  our  peculation,  young  married 
couples  especially,  find  their  dreams  of  own- 
ing their  own  homes  frustrated.  What  they 
are  also  beginning  to  realize  Is  that  the  hous- 
ing shortage  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
same  war  which  the  young  husbands  have 
in  many  cases  been  forced  to  fight  against 
their  wills,  the  same  war  which  has  created 
a  massive  draft  resistance  movement  and 
alienated  a  whcrfe  generation.  They  have  been 
asked  not  only  to  sacrifice  years  of  their  lives 
as  conscripts,  but  also  their  hopes  of  owning 
their  own  homes.  ThU  reallzaUon  Is  r^ldly 
being  transformed  into  poliUcal  demands 
that  something  be  done  to  alleviate  the  hous- 
ing shortage,  which  is  sure  to  be  a  key  Issue 
in  the  1970  congressional  elections.  The 
McGovern-Hatfield  Plan  offers  the  best 
chance  short  of  a  quick  negotiated  setUe- 
ment  for  ending  the  drain  on  the  economy 
and  the  strain  on  our  society  Imposed  by  a 
war  which  almost  everyone  now  admiu  was 
a  grave  mistake.  Following  the  McOovern- 
Hatfleld  plan  could  free  sorely  needed  funds 
for  new  housing  construction,  approximately 
»2.6  billion  in  FY  1971  and  «8.2  bUllon  In 
FY  1972,  should  Congress  direct  that  the 
money  saved  by  a  planned  withdrawal  be 
spent  In  this  fashion.' 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  provides  docu- 
mentation and  analysis  to  support  the  as- 
sertions made  In  the  first  paragraph. 

1.  The  principal  cause  of  inflation  was  the 
escalation  of  the  tear  in  the  second  half  of 
196S  aTid  the  failure  to  apply  normal  wartime 
measures  such  as  war  taxes  and  wage  and 
price  controls. 

Most  economists.  Including  those  on  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
agree  that  the  U.S.  economy  was  operating 
at  very  close  to  its  maximum  potential  in 
1965,  when  war  expenditures  escalated  sharp- 
ly.' These  Increased  military  expenditures  re- 
quired a  reduction  In  the  goods  and  services 
which  would  have  been  available  to  the  non- 
mllltary  sectors  of  the  economy  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  war.  Freeing  the  resources  need- 
ed from  uae  In  the  domestic  economy  was 
accomplished  by  a  combination  of  deficit 
spending,  large  reductions  in  private  invest- 
ment (especially  residential  construction), 
a  deterioration  In  the  balance  of  payments 
with  foreign  countries  (reduced  exports) 
and  some  Increase  in  taxes.* 

The  acceleration  In  war  spending  need  not 
have  resulted  In  Inflation  if  sufficiently 
stringent  stabilization  policies  had  been  fol- 
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lowed.  For  example,  a  prompt  Increase  In 
taxation  as  advocated  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  In  1966  could  probably  have 
prevented  It.  and  such  a  Ux  hike  cerUlnly 
would  have  allowed  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  pursue  a  less  tight  monetary  policy. 
Wage  and  price  controls,  urged  by  many 
economists,  might  also  have  helped.  How- 
ever, even  wrapping  such  measures  In  the 
American  flag  was  not  likely  to  be  politically 
opportune  in  the  case  of  an  unpopular  war. 
For  three  years  after  the  initial  escalation  In 
the  latter  half  of  1965  no  major  tax  in- 
crease was  passed  by  Congress.  Then  In  June 
1968  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act,  which  combined  a  reduction  In  non- 
mUitary  government  expenditures  with  a  10 
percent  surtax  was  finally  enacted.*  Wage 
and  price  controls  have  not  been  instituted 
to  the  present  day. 

There  Is  considerable  agreement  among 
economists  and  businessmen  that  war  spend- 
ing was  the  major  factor  throwing  the  econ- 
omy Into  an  Inflationary  spiral.  In  April  1968 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
which  Is  composed  of  leading  U.S.  business- 
men, said  the  following  In  their  report  en- 
titled The  National  Economy  and  the  Viet- 
nam War: 

"The  requirements  for  military  hardware 
that  builds  up  after  the  middle  of  1965  were 
met  without  much  strain,  largely  because  in- 
ventories were  ample  and  defense  produc- 
tion Industries  had  available  capacity.  How- 
ever, the  economy  as  a  whole  felt  the  Impact 
of  the  total  military  demand.  The  defense 
build-up  soon  led  to  InfiaUonary  pressures. 
In  a  period  of  two  years  the  value  of  re- 
sources devoted  to  national  defense  rose  by 
about  50  percent.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this, 
the  nation's  total  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  Increased  rapidly,  accelerating  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  growth  of  real  output. 
A  Jump  In  the  rate  of  price  Increases  In- 
evitably followed."  ' 

Similarly,  President  Johnson's  own  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  In  their  1968  An- 
nual Report  also  noted  that  the  inflationary 
spiral  was  linked  to  sharp  Increases  In  war 
spending. 

"Around  mld-1965,  the  growth  of  demand 
for  Industrial  products  suddenly  accelerated 
as  the  direct  and  Indirect  consequences  of 
the  enlarged  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Vietnam. 

"Prices  of  consumer  services  began  to  ac- 
celerate, as  service  firms  found  It  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  workers.  With  rising  food  and 
service  prices  and  stronger  demands  for 
labor,  upward  pressures  on  wages  Intensified 
in  both  the  organized  and  unorganized  sec- 
tors. In  the  Industrial  area,  the  Impact  of 
demand  on  prices  was  strongest  In  the  de- 
fense-related and  capital  goods  sectors, 
where  shortages  of  both  capacity  and  skilled 
manpower  were  most  pronounced.  But  prices 
also  advanced  In  many  other  areas. 

"The  upward  pressures  on  prices  and  wages 
In  this  period  reflected  both  the  speed  of  the 
advance  and  the  high  level  of  resource  utili- 
zation which  the  economy  achieved.  These 
pressures  tripped  off  a  price-wage  spiral." " 

Deficit  spending  rather  than  Increased 
taxes  was  used  to  finance  the  war  and  we  ex- 
perienced an  Increasing  rate  of  Infiatlon.  In- 
flation is  In  reality  one  of  the  crudest  taxes 
since  it  strikes  hardest  at  those  least  able  to 
defend  themselves — retired  people  living  on 
past  savings,  white  collar  workers  such  as 
teachers  and  government  employees,  welfare 
recipients,  and  unskilled  workers. 

When  a  substantial  tax  Increase  was  final- 
ly voted  in  1968,  Inflationary  expectations 
were  so  strong  that  even  now  the  Nixon 
Administration  considers  increasing  unem- 
ployment as  the  only  means  of  restraining 
.price  Increases  to  a  tolerable  level.  As  of 
July  1970.  the  seasonally  adjusted  unem- 
ployment rate  had  risen  to  5.0  percent  from 
3.5  percent  In  December  1969." 

Finally  the  testimony  by  Louis  B.  Lund- 
borg.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Bank 


of  America,  the  largest  bank  In  the  country, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  April  15.  1970.  Is  worth  citing. 
Mr.  Lundborg  charged  that  "While  there  is 
room  for  a  wide  range  of  opinion  concern- 
ing proper  tax  policies  during  this  period, 
especially  over  the  timing  and  magnitude 
of  tax  increases,  and  the  proper  role  of  mone- 
tary policy,  the  basic  cause  of  the  inflation- 
ary forces  rcas  a  sharp  increase  in  federal 
spending  associated  with  the  escalation  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam."  (emphasis  added) 
2.  The  principal  causes  of  high  interest 
rates  in  recent  years  have  been  the  heavy 
reliance  on  monetary  policy  and  deficit 
spending  by  the  federal  government  and  the 
expectations  of  continued  inflation  caused 
by  the  war-induced  inflationary  spiral. 

No  American  President  has  dared  ask  Con- 
gress for  war  taxes  for  this  unpopular  war. 
As  Charles  Clcchettl  has  pointed  out.  "even 
the  surtax  of  the  late  1960's,  which  President 
Johnson  proposed  and  later  President  Nixon 
endorsed,  was  presented  to  the  American 
people  as  a  fiscal  device  to  control  inflation 
and  not  as  a  tax  to  pay  for  the  war,  which 
was  the  direct  cause  of  Inflation." »  Monetary 
policy  was  the  principal  tool  used  for  re- 
straining the  economy  in  1966,  resulting  in 
sharply  Increasing  Interest  rates  and  the 
notorious  "credit  crunch"  of  that  year. 

In  the  subsequent  two  years  the  Federal 
Reserve  supplied  massive  assistance  to  the 
money  market  as  It  struggled  to  adjust  to  ex- 
cessively large  demands  for  credit,  thus  tem- 
porarily delaying  the  worst  of  the  problems. 
But  as  inflation  continued,  lenders  became 
Increasingly  reluctant  to  place  their  money 
m  flxed-lncome  securities,  since  they  ex- 
pected inflation  to  continue.  This  resulted 
In  further  rises  In  interest  rates.  In  1969  the 
Federal  Reserve  again  shifted  to  severe  mone- 
tary restraint  and  the  credit  markets  were 
left  imasslsted  to  deal  with  mushrooming 
demands  for  borrowing  from  both  the  private 
sector  ard  the  government.  The  result  was 
skyrocketing  interest  rates  which  are  still 
with  us  today.  Some  of  the  principal  interest 
rates  over  the  period  being  discussed  are 
shown  In  Table  1. 

3.  Federal  monetary  policy  was  successful  in 
choking  off  residential  construction,  thus 
freeing  funds  to  finance  war  production. 
Econometric  research  has  provided  empiri- 
cal confirmation  of  what  bankers  have  long 
known — one  of  the  principal  determinants 
of  the  number  of  new  housing  starts  for 
single  family  dwellings  Is  the  rate  on  mort- 
gages.* Other  kinds  of  Interest  rates,  for  ex- 
ample those  on  corporate  and  municipal 
bonds,  may  also  influence  housing  starts  for 
private  and  public  rental  units.  Columns 
1-3  of  Table  1  show  that  each  of  these  three 
key  Interest  rates  was  substantially  higher 
In  the  five  war  years  (1965-1969)  than  In  the 
"peace"  years  (1960-65)  and  that  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1970  there  has  been  another 
dramatic  rise. 

Columns  4-7  present  various  indicators  of 
residential  construction  activity,  all  of  which 
were  running  at  a  lower  level  during  the  war 
years  than  during  the  "peace"  years,  and 
again  the  situation  has  deteriorated  In  a 
striking  fashion  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1970.  Single  unit  private  housing  starts  have 
shown  the  sharpest  drop,  28.2  percent  below 
the  1960-64  level  for  the  first  half  of  1970. 
In  part  this  reflects  a  continuing  trend 
toward  multi-family  units  (mosUy  rental) 
and  away  from  owner-occupied  single  family 
homes. 

The  degree  to  which  the  monetary  poli- 
cies of  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administra- 
tions have  succeeded  In  diverting  loaned 
funds  from  residential  mortgages  to  the  busl- 
Iness  sector,  where  they  helped  finance  war 
production.  Is  shown  In  Table  2.  During  the 
five  "peace"  years.  1960-64.  an  average  of 
30.3  percent  of  the  funds  raised  went  into 
residential  mortgages  and  34.5  percent  to 
business.  During  the  war  years,   1965-1969, 
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mortgages  accounted  for  only  21.6  percent 
of  the  available  funds  and  the  btislness  sec- 
tor absorbed  46.4  percent. 

4.  The  number  of  families  in  the  U.S.  has 
gone  up  faster  during  the  war  years  than 
duHng  the  preceding  "peace"  years,  while 
residential  construction  has  declined,  result- 
ing in  a  growing  housing  shortage. 

Column  8  of  Table  1  shows  that  the  aver- 
age annual  Increase  In  the  number  of  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States  was  24.8  percent 
higher  during  the  years  1965-69  than  It  was 
prior  to  the  war  escalation  In  1960-64.  In 
1967  the  first  chUdren  born  In  the  post  World 
War  II  baby  boom  reached  the  age  of  21. 
Thus  during  the  war  period  there  has  been 
a  spiort  m  new  family  formations  as  the 
"war  babies"  marry  and  begin  to  have  chil- 
dren of  their  own.  Coupled  with  the  decline 
In  residential  construction  during  the  same 
period,  we  have  all  the  Ingredients  for  a 
housing  shortage. 

Column  9  of  Table  1  shows  that  the  va- 
cancy rate  (vacancies  to  total  housing  units 
available)   has  dropped  from  an  average  of 


3.5  percent  In  the  period  1960-64  to  2.9  per- 
cent in  the  period  1966-69.  The  sltuaUon 
was  worsened  sUU  further  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1970  (2.3%).  These  figures  are  the  sta- 
tistical evidence  of  what  real  estate  people 
like  to  call  "a  very  tight  housing  market." 
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TABLE  l.-SOME  KEY  INTEREST  RATES  AND  INDICATORS  OF  RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITY 


Year,  month 


Home 

mortgage 

yields 

(new  homes) 

(percent) 

(1) 


Yield  on  Aaa 

corporate 

bonds 

(Moody's) 

(percent) 

(2) 


High-grade 

municipal 

bonds 

(SUnford 

and  Poors) 
(percent) 

(3) 


Total  public 

and  private 

housini  starts 

(1.000  units) 

(4) 


Single  unit 

private 

housing  starts 

(1,000  uniU) 

(5) 


Single  unit 

private 

housing  starts 

as  a  percent 

of  total 

private 

housing  starts 

(6) 


Value  of 

residential 

construction 

component  of 

GNP  (billions. 

of  19S8 

dollars) 

(7) 


Annual 

increase  in 

families 

(thousands) 

(«) 


Peace  years: 

I960 

1961   

1962 

1963 

1964 

War  years: 

1965. 

-  1966 

1967 

1968 

1  acq  _.   

Average:  196(V-64.V." 

Average:  196^-«9 

January  to  June  1970 

Percentage  change  from  1960-64  average: 

196S-69 

January  to  June  1970 


NA 

NA 

NA 

5.84 

57.8 

5.76 

6.25 

6.46 

6.97 

7.81 

•  5.81 

■  6.65 

>8.41 

14.5 
44.8 


4.41 
4.35 
4.33 
4.26 
4.40 

4.49 

5.13 
5.51 
6.18 
7.03 
4.35 
5.67 
8.01 

30.3 
84.4 


3.73 
3.46 
3.18 
3.23 
3.22 

3.27 
3.82 
3.96 
4.51 
5.81 
3.36 
4.27 
6.69 

27.1 
99.1 


1,296.0 
1,365.0 
1,492.4 
1.642.0 
1.561.0 

1.509.6 
1.196.2 
1.321.9 
1,545.5 
1.499.9 
1,471.4 
1.414.6 
•  M, 323.0 

-3.9 
-10.1 


994.7 
974.4 
991.3 
1.020.7 
970.5 

963.8 
778.5 
843.9 
899.5 
810.6 
990.3 
859.3 
711.0 

-13.2 
-28.2 


75.4 
72.4 
67.8 
63.4 
63.5 

63.4 
66.8 
65.3 
59.7 
55.0 
68.9 
62.5 
'57.0 

-9.3 
-17.3 


21.9 
21.6 
23.8 
24.8 
24.2 

23.8 
21.3 
20.3 
23.3 
23.3 
23.3 
22.4 
•  20.4 

-3.9 
-12.5 


345 
885 
657 
438 


786 
769 
676 
727 
545 
680 
N.A 

24.8 

N>. 


Vacancy  rite 
(percent) 

(9) 


3.4 
3.6 
3.S 
3.5 

3.5 

3.5 
3.3 
2.9 
2.5 
.  2.2 
3.5 
2.9 
•2.S 

-17.1 
•  -34.3 


>  1963-64  average  is  the  base. 

>  January  May. 

•  Annual  rate. 

*  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate. 
!  1st  quarter  1970. 

Sources  (by  column): 
1.  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  various 
charges  as  well  as  contract  rate. 


issues-FHLBB  effective  rate  series,  reflects  tees  and 


2-6.  Economic  Indicators,  various  issues;  6  is  calculated  by  author  from  data  in  Economic 

7  'A^iJ^a*!  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  1970,  and  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
US  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  «''«  P.^O,"!"- ^"r/j'Jj,^*'  '''°- 

8  liireases  are  cjlculated  from  March  of  the  given  year  to  March  o^  the  next  yea'- 

9  KTousin^nits  tor  rent  or  sale  as  a  percent  of  t?'»l  "t!^,"'*  ""'^.^^ts  1969  an^ 
U  SDepartment  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Series  HIM,  No.  43  and  55.  1969  and 
1970  figures  directly  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


TABLE  2.-PERCENTAGE  OF  FUNDS  RAISED,  NONFINANCIAL  SECTORS  OF  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY,  1960-69 


mo 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Percentage 

change 

1960-64      1965-69    1960  64  to 

average     average       1965-69 


Total - 'OOP 

U.S.  Government... ~^l 

All  other  others  total '"5-' 

Residential  mortgage _  ^•" 

Business ^^-^ 

Equity.. Jl 

Bonds -. ,5-2 

Mortgages •"•* 

Other  loans 'f-| 

State  and  local  governmenU...- }!° 

Households' '|  V 

Foreign 


6.0 
9.8 

10.9 
8.1 

11.7 
3.4 
5.3 


1.1 
8.5 
11:3 
13.1 
10.7 
9.6 
3.9 


-.3 
6.8 
11.6 
15.6 
10.6 
11.3 
5.9 


2.4 

6.0 

8  8 
15  2 

9.0 
11.7 

7.3 


-.4 
7.7 
9.4 
25.4 
10.8 
14.2 
3.7 


1.3 
14.8 
11.4 
21.8 

9.3 
12.7 

2.2 


2.9 

18.0 
8.2 

16.9 
9.6 
5.6 
5.0 


-.7 
13.2 

8.9 
18.7 
10.5 
13.4 

3.1 


5.1 

2.8 

15.1 

8.1 

8.4 

10.6 

26.0 

13.1 

10.1 

11.3 

13.0 

10.4 

4.0 

5.5 

1.6 

-42.9 

13.8 

70.4 

9.3 

-12.3 

21.8 

66.4 

10.6 

6.2 

11.8 

13.5 

3.6 

-34.6 

I  Not  including  mortgage  debt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  more  time  if  he  needs  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 


Source:  Calculations  by  author  from  data  in  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  various  issues 


and  appreciate  the  genuine  concern,  the 
sincerity,  and  the  deep  convictions  of  the 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Along  with  most  Americans  and  the 
President,  I  share  the  abiding  desire  of 
the  sponsors  to  see  an  end  to  our  In- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war.  I,  too. 


want  to  see  our  troops  come  home  as 
soon  as  possible  from  this  impopular 
war. 

This  has  been  a  long,  costly  and  frus- 
trating war.  In  addition  to  the  tragic 
losses  on  the  batUefields.  it  has  pro- 
duced agonizing  dissent  here  at  home. 

It  may  be  appealing— but.  I  suggest 
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most  respectfully,  that  it  is  misleading, 
even  deceiving — to  suggest  that  the  war 
can  be  ended  simply  by  passing  an 
amendment.  Yet.  that  is  the  proposition 
before  us.  and  on  which  the  Senate  will 
vote  tomorrow. 

I  am  disturbed  about  this  proposal 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  holds  out 
promises  to  the  American  people  which 
may.  or  may  not.  be  realized.  If  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  our  action 
would  be  misimderstood  by  our  friends 
throughout  the  world  and  in  Asia  par- 
ticularly. In  addition,  and  of  even  more 
concern,  it  would  be  misinterpreted  and 
could  lead  to  miscalculations  on  the  part 
of  the  enemj'. 

This  proposal  ignores  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  the 
(Ufficult  task  of  disengaging  from  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Even  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
have  recognized  this  to  some  extent,  for 
they  have  produced  one  version  after 
another  of  the  amendment. 

As  originally  proposed,  the  amend- 
ment would  have  required  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam by  June  30.  1971.  In  what  the  press 
has  interpreted  an  effort  to  attract  more 
votes,  the  rewritten  amendment  was  re- 
written within  the  last  week  to  extend 
the  withdrawal  deadline  to  December  31, 
1971. 

In  still  another  change,  which  also  was 
interpreted  as  an  effort  to  win  more 
votes,  the  amendment  was  revised  again 
Just  before  it  was  made  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate. 

The  latest  version  would  give  the  Pres- 
ident an  additional  60  days  on  the  dead- 
line for  withdrawal — making  it  March 
1,  1972— if  he  found  that  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  were  exposed  to  un- 
anticipated clear  and  present  danger. 

It  seems  rather  obvious  that  there 
has  been  almost  a  desperate  effort  to 
make  palatable  an  unpalatable  product— 
to  make  acceptable  the  imacceptable. 

In  the  Senate  cloakrooms  and  else- 
where the  revised  amendment  is  being 
appropriately  referred  to  as  "the  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  war."  And  that  is 
what  it  could  be — in  either  its  original 
or  its  revised  form. 

At  best,  the  amendment  is  superfluous. 
At  worst,  it  is  mischievous. 

It  is  imnecessary  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  turned  the  war  around  In  Viet- 
nam and  American  troops  are  coming 
home  on  an  orderlj'  basis  that  protects 
the  safety  of  American  forces  as  well 
as  our  national  interest. 

Since  the  Nixon  administration  took 
office  on  January  2,  1969,  more  than 
115.000  tro<HJS  have  been  withdrawn. 

Under  a  schedule  made  public  by  the 
President,  an  additional  150.000  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  by  next  April  30,  and 
50,000  of  them  by  October  of  this  year. 

President  Nixon  has  kept  his  prom- 
ises. Indeed,  he  has  moved  faster  than 
many  dared  to  hope.  He  is  moving  on  a 
course  toward  full  and  complete  disen- 
gagement. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  mischie- 
vous because  it  intrudes  imnecessarilj* 
on  the  flexibility  that  the  President  needs 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  on  his  conduct  of  the  deli- 


cate diplomatic  moves  which  could  lead 
to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war. 

As  the  showdown  on  this  issue  ap- 
proaches. It  is  well  to  recall  a  statement 
made  by  President  Nixon  on  September 
26, 1969: 

It  Is  my  conclusion,  that  If  the  adminis- 
tration were  to  Impose  an  arbitrary  cutoff 
time — say,  the  end  of  1970  or  the  middle 
of  1971 — for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  In  Vietnam,  that  Inevitably 
leads  to  perpetuating  and  continuing  the 
war  until  that  time  and  destroys  any  chance 
to  reach  the  objective  that  I  am  trj-ing  to 
achieve  of  ending  the  war  before  the  end  of 
1970  or  before  the  middle  of  1911.    .  .. 

If  we  should  tie  the  President's  hands 
by  law  to  a  fixed  and  publicly  proclaimed 
timetable  schedule — it  would  serve  only 
to  make  an  orderly  withdrawal  more  dif- 
ficult— and  quite  possibly,  more  danger- 
ous for  our  men  in  Vietnam.  Surely,  we 
do  not  wish  to  force  a  Dunkirk-type 
withdrawal  from  the  beaches  of  Viet- 
nam— and  yet,  that  could  be  the  effect  if 
such  a  decision  were  to  be  cast  in  legisla- 
tive concrete. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  disastrous  impact  that  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  have  on  the  peace 
talks  which  have  been  resumed  in  Paris. 

No  one  on  the  other  side  of  this  debate 
has  ever  provided  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  question:  Why  would  an  invading 
army  negotiate  a  settlement  once  the  de- 
fenders have  announced  a  timetable  for 
complete,  unilateral  withdrawal? 

To  put  it  simply:  Adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  trumpet  loud 
and  clear  to  the  Commimist  enemy  the 
message  that  he  need  not  negotiate  at 
all,  that  he  could  attain  by  default  what 
he  has  not  been  able  to  win  on  the  battle- 
fleld. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  other  ob- 
jections to  this  amendment,  it  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  disrupting  our  Viet- 
namization  program  which  has  attained, 
in  the  Judgment  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird,  a  high  degree  of  momen- 
tum. Vietnamization  of  the  war  is  the 
surest  way  of  speeding  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  be  encouraging— not  disrupt- 
ing— our  Vietnamization  program  in 
every  practical  way. 

President  Nixon  is  in  the  process  of 
winding  down  our  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  He  is  bringing  American 
boys  home.  President  Nixon  deserves — 
and  has  earned  our  support.  I  am  con- 
fident the  Senate  will  register  that  sup- 
port by  voting  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes,  or  such  time  as  he  may  need,  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
are  ambassadors  from  their  States.  Sen- 
ators may  know  more  of  irrigation,  graz- 
ing, urban  rehabilitation,  or  may  feel 
they  do,  than  others.  Some  Senators, 
indeed,  feel  they  know  more  about  how 
to  conduct  a  war  than  those  entrusted 
with  its  conduct.  They  are  entitled  to 
their  opinion,  although  I  suspect  it  is 
not  universally  shared. 

In  my  opinion  Senators  Just  cannot 
negotiate,  in  freehand  style,  their  own 
schedule  for  disengagement  from  this 
war. 


Tliis  is  an  unpopular  war.  There  are 
no  prowar  Senators.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  respectable  body  of  prowar 
Americans.  We  are  all  antiwar;  we  are 
all  for  disengagement;  we  are  all  for 
getting  out.  Some  of  us  believe  compe- 
tent people  are  engaged  in  that  process 
and,  indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  doing. 

Mr.  President,  the  many  versions  of 
this  amendment,  offered  in  succession, 
and  often  in  contradiction  to  the  full- 
page  ads  on  the  same  amendment,  have 
compounded  confusion  upon  confusion 
in  an  effort  to  pick  up  support  from  one 
person  here  or  one  person  there. 

Certainly  the  many  versions  of  this 
amendment  are  more  revealing,  con- 
trasted to  the  one  of  disengagement 
presently  being  pursued  and  adhered  to 
on  schedule  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

This  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would 
cast  into  limbo  any  trust  other  nations 
would  have  in  us,  and  notify  negotiators 
from  Hanoi  there  can  be  no  possible 
peace  until  the  end  of  next  year.  So  why, 
indeed,  should  anyone  pursue  any  pos- 
sibility of  peace?  Why  should  the  dove  of 
peace  which  hovers  like  a  halo  over  some 
advocates  of  this  amendment,  find  any 
nesting  place  In  Paris  when  the  notice 
goes  out  that  there  is  no  peace,  there  can 
be  no  peace,  there  will  be  no  peace  be- 
cause on  a  certain  date  we  are  leaving, 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoon,  bag  and 
baggage,  and  on  that  date  nothing  re- 
mains but  for  the  enemy  to  pick  up  the 
marbles,  reap  the  gains,  close  the  doors 
on  the  free  world  and  say  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  "much  obliged." 

The  amendment  is,  as  has  been  said, 
an  attempt  to  reassert  congressional  war- 
making  power.  It  is  far  too  restrictive 
and  impractical.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ac- 
complish more  than  withdrawal.  Any 
firm  and  public  completion  date  of  total 
U.S.  withdrawal  would  severely  limit  our 
flexibility  in  reacting  to  North  Vietnam- 
ese threats  and  possibly  temporary  set- 
backs in  Vietnamization.  The  latest  date 
for  total  withdrawal — although  I  point 
out  the  amendment  is  still  open  to 
amendment  and  new  versions  may  yet 
occur — so  far  ~lven  us  is  too  great  an 
acceleration  to  allow  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  achieve  a  sufficient  capability  in 
all  requisite  fields  to  cope  with  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Training  of  Vietnamese  in  complex 
skills — pilots,  maintenance,  operation  of 
sophisticated  equipment,  and  so  forth — 
will  not  be  completed  by  then;  such 
training  cannot  be  accelerated  signifi- 
cantly. 

The  amendment  precludes  a  military 
assistance  advisory  group — MAAG — 
considered  necessary  to  insure  continued 
progress  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  While 
not  large,  this  group  of  U.S.  technicians 
is  needed  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  in 
managing  and  loglstically  supporting  the 
large  military  structure  the  Vietnamese 
have  built  in  a  short  time.  Withdrawing 
these  technicians  and  advisers  prema- 
turely may  significantly  reduce  the  capa- 
bility of  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

A  public  fixed  schedule  of  withdrawals 
likely  would  adversely  affect  chances  to 
get  U.S.  POW's  back.  Our  military  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia  give  us  some  leverage 
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in  negotiations  for  better  treatment  and 
relesise  of  U.S.  prisoners  in  enemy  hands. 

The  McGovem  amendment  would,  if 
enacted,  undermine  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions by  bringing  all  North  Vietnamese 
goals  in  Southeast  Asia  within  reach. 
Further,  it  would  reduce  U.S.  interna- 
tional credibility  and  bring  all  U.S.  obli- 
gations and  treaties  into  immediate  re- 
view by  our  allies;  it  would  be  clear  that 
these  obligations  had  unspecified  time 
limits  which  are  apt  to  grow  shorter  if 
subject  to  pressure. 

In  other  words,  what  nation  would 
ever  make  a  treaty  with  us  again  if  it 
knew  that  any  treaty  made  with  the 
United  States,  after  it  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  might  be  subject 
to  some  Senate  whim  or  some  public 
pressure  or  some  election  campaign,  or 
some  other  motivation  which  perhaps  is 
not  now  present,  which  would  cause  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
and  say,  "We  are  sorry  we  made  it;  we 
are  going  to  say  goodby  to  the  obliga- 
tion. We  are  going  to  reverse  the  agree- 
ment and  we  are  going  to  unilaterally 
quit?" 

Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  on  that 
point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 
3  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  the  Senator  say- 

X       ing  we  would  be  violating  a  treaty  if  we 
withdrew  our  forces  from  Vietnam? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  we  would  be  violating  something 
which  is  more  inviolate  than  a  treaty, 
and  that  is  our  commitment  to  our  own 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  is  citing  that  If 
we  were  to  withdraw  under  the  hardest 
kind  of  commitment,  which  is  a  commit- 
ment on  the  field  of  battle,  under  orders 
from  the  U.S.  Senate,  then  no  nation 
would  see  fit  to  believe  that  a  future 
treaty  could  not  be  abrogated  or  substan- 
tially altered  by  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  see  how 
the  Senator  can  feel  that  the  United 
States  has  gone  back,  or  imder  the  terms 
of  this  amendment  would  go  back,  on 
any  commitment  we  had  with  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  We  never  at  any  time, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  made  any  commit- 
ment to  stay  there  indefinitely.  We  said 
we  would  assist  them,  and  we  have  done 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  beyond  any  reason- 
able criterion  of  generosity,  investing  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
and  billions  of  dollars.  It  seems  to  me 
this  amendment  is  well  within  our  con- 
stitutional processes — — 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  proposing,  imder  the 
terms  of  this  amendment,  that  it  is  in 
our  interest  as  a  nation  to  set  a  definite 
timetable  so  that  our  friends  in  Vietnam 
and  our  enemies  in  the  North,  and  others, 
will  know  what  the  limits  of  our  com- 
mitment are. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  the  Senator  contend- 
ing that  when  we  went  into  Vietnam,  or 
as  we  pursued  a  course  ratified  by  sev- 
eral Presidents,  at  any  time  we  told  the 
South  Vietnamese  we  would  be  out  of 
there  by  December  31,  1971? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No;  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  at  all.  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  warning.  That  is  why  I 
think  this  date  ought  to  be  at  some  future 
time.  But  that  is  16  months  hence.  There 
is  also  the  escape  provision  to  meet  any 
emergency  situation  that  might  develw- 

I  suggest  that  this  is  not  a  "bugging 
out"  or  running  out  on  our  commitment. 
We  have  been  more  than  generous  to  the 
pe(vle  of  South  Vietnam.  What  we  pro- 
pose under  the  amendment  is  to  give 
them  a  reasonable  time  to  get  their  house 
in  order,  if  they  wish,  and  take  over  the 
struggle,  or,  failing  that,  work  out  an 
arrangement  with  those  that  challenge 
them  in  that  field. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  know  of  no  promise  made  by  the 
President  which  has  not  been  kept.  I 
myself  hope  that  we  can  accelerate  with- 
drawal even  further.  I  would  like  to  see 
volimteers  instead  of  draftees  ultimately. 
I  would  like  to  see  many  things  done. 
But,  above  all,  I  would  not  like  to  see  us 
take  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
and  toss  it  up  for  grabs  in  world  opinion 
by  a  decision  that  on  a  certain  calendar 
date  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  directed 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
stop  whatever  we  are  doing,  even  though 
at  that  time  we  may  be  engaged  in  a 
difficult  military  situation,  or  even 
though  at  that  time  our  prisoners  of  war 
are  not  released — and,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  not  willing  to  condition  the 
termination  upon  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners. If  he  were,  he  might  pick  up  some 
help  there.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  amendment  has 
a  provision  that  funds  will  not  be  cut  off 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  gives  the  Presi- 
dent, as  I  have  said,  the  option  of  exer- 
cising 60  days'  additional  time.  If  he 
feels  that  is  not  sufficient,  he  ciui  come 
back  and  ask  the  Congress  for  additional 
time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  can  only  say.  with  all  due 
resoect,  that  that,  to  my  mind,  is  hardly 
the  way  to  get  our  prisoners  of  war  back. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  are  not  getting 
very  many  back  under  our  present  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Our  last  leverage,  our  last 
best  hope,  of  getting  those  prisoners  out 
would  not  be  served  by  withdrawing  all 
of  our  forces  under  a  calendar  restric- 
tion, because,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
if  we  did  not  get  them  out  when  his 
magic  date  on  the  calendar  arrives — the 
Senator  has  had  several  magic  dates;  if 
this  last  magic  date  does  not  suffice,  we 
have  another  60  days  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident can  say  to  the  Congress 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  take 
the  liberty  of  yielding  myself  2  additional 
minutes?  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  do 


so. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  the  President  may 
come  to  the  Congress  and  say,  "I  am 
sorry,  our  best  leverage  is  gone;  our  pris- 
oners are  still  there;  we  did  not  make 
any  provision  for  them.  Will  the  Con- 
gress give  us  60  days  more  to  get  the 
prisoners  of  war  out?"  That  will  be  read 
in  Hanoi  as  it  is  in  Washington,  and  the 
prisoners  of  war  will  not  come  out. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
the  President's  permitting  American 
prisoners  of  war  to  remain  after  our 
troops  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment sasrs. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  docs  not  require 
that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  does  not  require  that. 
It  permits  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  does  not  require 
that  at  all,  and  I  cannot  see  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  denying  a  request 
of  the  President  to  do  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  release  of  the 
pi-isoners. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment does  deny  the  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  it  does;  to  continue 
with  the  deescalation  of  the  forces,  and 
if  the  Senate  will  deny  the  President  the 
right  to  permit  him  to  continue  winding 
down  the  war  on  his  schedule,  then  the 
Senate  can  and  perhaps  would  deny  the 
President  the  60  days  additional  to  get 
out  the  prisoners  of  war,  because  the 
Senate  is  composed  of  reasonable  men, 
and  the  Senate  would  know  they  would 
not  get  them  out  in  60  days;  they  would 
not  have  any  leverage  to  get  them  out 
with. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  completely  misreading  the 
amendment.  "There  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  that  restricts  the  power  of 
the  President  to  bring  about  the  relief 
of  prisoners.  There  Is  no  way  that  I  know 
of  that  we  are  ever  going  to  get  the  pris- 
oners out  of  there,  if  we  continue  on  our 
present  course. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains  on  both 
sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  5  minutes,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  15. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  had  promised  the 
Senator  from  Maine  15  minutes.  Will  he 
yield  b{u;k  2  minutes  of  it,  to  complete 
the  remainder  of  the  colloquy? 

Mr.  MUSB^E.  Yes;  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  2  minutes  so  that  we 
csm  complete  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  conclude  with  this 
inquiry,  if  the  Senator  will  permit :  How 
does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
plan  to  get  the  prisoners  of  war  out  of 
North  Vietnam? 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  burden 
for  that  answer  ought  to  be  on  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  pass  it  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  whose  amendment 

it  is. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  comment  on  that  later,  but  I  re- 
mind the  Senator  that  our  prisoners 
have  now  been  held  for  a  number  of 
years.  There  is  no  evidence  that  our 
present  course  is  ever  going  to  effect  the 
release  of  a  single  prisoner.  I  think  they 
are  being  held  as  hostages  of  the  policy 
that  has  not  produced  an  end  to  the  war. 

Here  we  are  offering  an  alternative 
proposal  which  we  think  wUl  bring  about 
an  end  to  the  fighting.  We  feel  that 
thus  we 'have  reduced  the  reason  for 
those  prisoners  being  held.  When  we 
make  it  clear  to  the  other  side  that  our 
forces  are  coming  out.  I  think  when  that 
date  is  announced,  it  will  increase  the 
likelihood  of  negotiations  getting  under- 

way. 

There  are  two  things  the  other  side 
has  said  block  them  from  negotiating 
with  us:  First,  the  presence  of  the  Thieu- 
Ky  regime  in  Saigon,  and  our  backing  of 
that  regime,  and  second,  our  refusal  to 
agree   to   the   full   withdrawal   of   our 

forces.  ,  .    ^. 

By  meeting  those  two  objectives,  as 
this  amendment  would  do.  I  think  for 
the  first  time  we  shaU  have  evened  up 
the  possibility  for  release  of  the  prison- 
ers, who  have  not  been  released  under 
the  present  poUcy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  admission  that  there  is  no  plan  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  pending  amendment  to  the  miUtary 
procurement  bill,  H.R.  17123. 

It  is  time  to  make  clear  our  commit- 
ment to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

And  this  amendment  would  do  so — at 
the  same  time  as  it  would  preserve  all  of 
the  President's  constitutional  powers. 

The  cardinal  issue  is  whether  our  in- 
volvement in  the  conflict  in  Indochina 
must  be  regarded  as  open  ended  and  in- 
definite in  duration,  or  whether  the  time 
has  come  to  establish  a  definite  deadline 
for  our  mUiUry  participation  there. 

Those  of  us  who  support  this  amend- 
ment believe  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States— both  at  home  and 
abroad— would  be  served  by  its  enact- 

Those  who  oppose  it,  includmg  the  ad- 
ministraUon.  insist  that  our  military 
presence  must  continue  while  the  South 
Vietnamese  attempt  to  win  the  military 
victory  which  has  eluded  our  own  ef- 
forts for  so  many  years. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  advantages 
of  a  clearcut  withdrawal  policy  would  be 
substantial,  not  only  In  terms  of  our  own 
domestic  concerns,  but  in  terms  of  peace 
in  Vietnam  itself . 

Control  of  our  conduct  would  clearly 
be  in  our  hands,  not  those  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  South  Vietnamese. 
And  a  climate  for  meaningful  negotia- 
tions might  finally  be  established.        ' 

The  administration  has  argued  that  a 
publicly  annoimced  withdrawal  time- 
table would  give  Hanoi  no  incentive  to 
negotiate  seriously  in  Paris.  But  the  ne- 
gotiations are  already  at  a  virtual  stand- 


still and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect 
for  improvement  so  long  as  Vietnamiza- 
tion  remains  our  only  policy. 

The  administration  has  also  argued 
that  a  pubUcly  announced  timetable 
would  permit  Hanoi  to  attack  our  forces 
once  they  were  sufficiently  reduced  in 
size.  But  it  seems  obvious  that  Hanoi 
couid  do  so  anyway  once  enough  Ameri- 
cans are  withdrawn,  whether  or  not  a 
timetable  for  their  withdrawal  is  an- 
nounced. ^  .,, 

And  finally,  the  concept  of  a  with- 
drawal timetable  has  been  criUcized  as 
leading  to  an  eventual  bloodbath  in 
South  Vietnam.  However,  nothing  in  our 
present  policy  can  guarantee  against  the 
possibility  of  reprisals  once  we  are  out  of 
Vietnam  in  any  event.  For  example,  even 
were  the  Communists  to  accept  the 
President's  proposals  for  free  elections 
and  come  to  power  through  this  means, 
nothing  in  our  policy  could  guarantee 
against  reprisals  at  that  point.  Besides,  is 
it  not  clear  that  the  war  itself  is  a  blood- 
bath and  that  this  certainty  must  be 
weighed  against  any  speculative  possi- 
bility? ,     , 

In  formulating  our  withdrawal  plan, 
we  must,  of  course,  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  evacuating  and  resettling  those 
who  wish  to  leave  Vietnam. 

On  the  matters  we  most  care  about— 
the  return  of  our  men  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  safety  of  our  troops  as  we 
withdraw— there  is  every  likelihood  of 
reaching  an  understanding  with  Hanoi 
once  we  indicate  our  willingness  to  set  a 
firm  date  for  our  withdrawal. 

Prospects  for  a  broader  political  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  may  also  improve.  For 
the  generals  who  control  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  may  seriously  con- 
sider sharing  their  power  once  they  real- 
ize that  their  weakness  can  no  longer 
keep  us  in  Vietnam  indefinitely.  And 
once  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  know  we  are 
leaving,  they  may  also  be  ready  for  seri- 
ous negotiations  as  long  as  we  can  exer- 
cise some  leverage  at  the  peace  talks  in 
Paris. 

No  one  can  argue  that  our  enormous 
contributions  to  South  Vietnam  over  a 
7-year  period  have  fallen  short  of  the 
commitment  we  originally  made. 

The  basic  question  now  is  whether  a 
specific  deadline  should  be  set  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  personnel 
from  Vietnam,  not  what  that  date  should 
be.  The  McGovern-Hatfield  amendment 
provides  a  realistic  and  sensible  deadhne 
of  December  31. 1971. 

That  amendment  represents  no  chal- 
lenge to  the  President's  constitutional 
responsibilities  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
It  does  not  dictate  the  day-by-day  tactics 
to  be  employed  to  protect  our  forces 
while  military  operations  continue.  But 
is  does  reflect  Congress'  determination 
to  respond  to  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  how  long  these  forces 
will  be  committed  to  that  war. 

Nor  does  the  amendment  constitute  a 
political  challenge  to  the  President. 
Rather,  it  offers  to  share  the  political 
responsibility  for  the  hard  'decision  that 
must  be  made.  Whatever  date  for  with- 
drawal is  set,  there  Is  no  easy  way  out  of 
Vietnam 

In  my  opinion,  the  establishment  of  a 
specific  deadline  is  the  best  among  noth- 


ing but  bad  choices,  and  to  make  the 
choice  will  involve  political  costs  and  po- 
litical courage. 

But  the  issue  is  one  that  transcends 
purely  political  considerations.  It  must 
not  be  approached  from  the  standpoint 
of  possible  political  advantage;  for  only 
by  distorting  the  motives  of  those  who 
support  the  establishment  of  a  deadline 
can  this  cardinal  issue  be  turned  into  a 
partisan  political  debate. 

A  consideration  of  the  issue  on  the 
merits  is  required.  And  such  considera- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  can  lead  only  to 
affirmative  support  of  the  principle  set 
forth  so  clearly  in  the  McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  yields  the  floor.  I  would 
like  to  commend  him  on  what  I  think  has 
been  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  state- 
ments yet  made  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  made  one  statement  that 
especially  interested  me.  when  he  said 
that  there  Is  no  really  good  solution  to 
this  war. 

I  think  that  some  years  ago  it  was 
Mr.  Lippman  who  said : 


You  can't  back  away  from  a  mlsUke  with 
great  glory  and  grace. 

But.  recognizing  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  we  settle  this  war.  It  will 
probably  draw  some  objections  in  some 
quarters,  a  good  many  people  will  not  feel 
happy  with  any  kind  of  solution  short  of 
a  total  victory.  That  being  the  case,  is 
there  not  some  advantage  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  such  as  ours  of  spreading 
the  responsibility  for  that  decision  as 
broadly  as  we  can— in  short,  of  involv- 
ing Congress,  so  that  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, representing  every  district 
in  this  country,  can  vote  on  the  question 
of  whether  they  would  like  to  see  Ameri- 
can military  operations  continued  or 
terminated  at  a  definite  date? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  President,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  him  to  share  this  burden  and 
this  responsibility  as  broadly  as  he  can 
with  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Would  not  the  Senator  think  that  that 
is  one  of  the  ways  of  minimizing  the  dan- 
ger of  scapegoating  that  might  set  off 
division  and  bitterness  in  our  national 
life  after  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Indochina? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  thoughts 
that  buttress  the  point  he  is  making. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body's plan,  including  the  administra- 
tion's, that  wUl  result  in  a  withdiawal 
with  the  tidying  up  of  all  the  loose  ends. 
The  administration  has  told  us  that  it 
has  an  irrevocable  policy  of  complete 
withdrawal.  But  whenever  that  comes, 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  untidy  loose 
ends  that  will  create  political  problems 
for  the  government  in  Saigon,  for  the 
goverrunent  in  Hanoi,  and  for  ourselves. 
So  that  the  question  of  tidying  up  is  a 
question  that  I  think  has  no  relevance 
to  the  amendment  before  us. 
The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
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is  this:  If  we  were  to  accept  a  deadline  of 
tliis  kind,  I  think  that  almost  immedi- 
ately we  would  begin  to  reap  some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  withdrawal  itself.  These 
benefits,  as  I  see  them,  would  be  these: 
First  of  all,  we  could  begin  immediately 
to  heal  the  divisions  in  this  country 
which  have  been  created  by  this  tragic 
war  and  its  consequences  for  us  here  at 
home.  Once  the  country  understands 
that  the  end  is  in  sight,  we  could  be- 
gin to  act  as  though  it  had  arrived,  not 
only  with  respect  to  our  attitudes  toward 
each  other  but  also  with  respect  to  plan- 
ning the  future  commitment  of  our  re- 
sources here  at  home  and  elsewhere. 

Second,  with  respect  to  nations  around 
the  globe,  I  suspect  that  the  setting  of 
such  a  deadline  would  result  in  an  ifl- 
most  audible  breathing  of  relief  through- 
out the  world,  especially  among  our 
friends,  as  they  come  to  understand  that 
their  great  friend  and  ally,  the  United 
States,  had  made  the  tough  decision  to 
cut  off  its  involvement. 

So  I  think  that  the  beneficent  effects 
upon  our  relationships  with  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world  would  be  most 
useful. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  themselves,  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  clear-cut  target  would  have  less 
repercussions. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  again  commend 
the  Senator  on  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  focal 
question  appears  to  be  who  shall  make 
the  determination.  Congress  or  the  Pres- 
ident, with  reference  to  peace  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  rate  of  withdrawal  and 
when  they  may  comg^bout. 

Some  years  ago,  in  his  renowned 
"Commentaries  on  the  Constitution," 
Justice  Joseph  Story  ^id: 

Of  all  the  cases  and  concerns  of  govern- 
ment, the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly 
demands  those  qualities,  which  distinguish 
the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single  hand.  Unity 
of  plan,  promptitude,  activity  and  decision, 
are  indispensable  to  success;  and  these  can 
scarcely  exist,  except  when  a  single  magis- 
trate is  entrusted  exclusively  with  the  power. 
Even  the  coupling  of  the  authority  of  an  ex- 
ecutive council  with  him.  in  the  exercise  of 
such  powers,  enfeebles  the  system,  divides 
the  responsibility,  and  not  unfrequently  de- 
feats every  energetic  measure.  Timidity,  in- 
decision, obstinacy  and  pride  of  opinion, 
must  mingle  In  all  such  councils,  and  infuse 
a  torpor  and  sluggishness,  destructive  ol  all 
military  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  sum- 
marizes very  well  the  basic  argtunent. 
Some  one  person  must  speak  for  Amer- 
ica. Some  one  person  must  speak  for  our 
coimtry.  Some  one  person  must  nego- 
tiate.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


Mr.  DOLE.  It  appears  to  me  that 
whether  that  person  be  a  Republican  or 
a  Democrat,  whether  it  be  this  year  or 
next  year  or  10  years  ago  or  10  years 
hence,  that  one  person  must  be  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Despite  the  good  intentions  and 
despite  the  wishes  of  every  Member  of 
this  body  that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
end  and  end  quickly,  we  must  recognize 
that  only  the  Commander  in  Chief  can 
bring  about  peace  and  can  negotiate 
peace  and  bring  an  honorable  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  To  impose  a  timetable 
on  the  Conunander  in  Chief  and  on  the 
President  would  do  a  disservice  not  to 
Richard  Nixon  but  to  the  Office  of  the 
President  and  to  the  President  in  his 
efforts  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace;  and, 
above  all,  it  would  serve  notice  on  our 
allies  around  the  world  that  we  will  cut 
and  run,  that  we  do  not  honor  our 
commitments. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  this  New 
York  Times  editorial,  which  has  an 
analytical  question  and  comment.  I  want 
to  read  one  sentence : 

The  basic  question  remains,  however,  is 
this  amendment  the  right  one  either  to  re- 
dress the  imbalance  of  power  in  the  govern- 
ment or  to  advance  the  prospects  for  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  and  peace  In  Vietnam? 

It.  answers  that  question  "no"  in  both 
instances.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fine 
summary. 

In  addition,  this  amendment,  hardened 
into  law,  would  give  away  to  the  other 
side  every  possible  advantage  that  we 
could  possibly  have.  It  would  take  all  the 
judgment  and  discretion  away  from  the 
man  who  has  to  speak  and  h£is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  negotiating  for  our  side, 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  certain  in  my  mind  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body  never 
will  be  willing  to  walk  up  here  and  say, 
regardless  of  everything  else,  "I  am  going 
to  take  away  what  discretion  and  Judg- 
ment and  consideration  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has;  I  am  going  to  take 
it  away  from  him  and  write  it  into  hard 
law."  That  must  not  happen  and  will 
not  happen. 

Mr.  President.  I  judge  our  time  is  up. 
We  shall  have  1  hour  tomorrow.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


OVER  10.000  IN  AUSTIN.  TEX..  SIGN 
PEirnONS  FOR  HATFIELD-MC- 
GOVERN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  petitions  in  favor  of  the 
Hatfield-McGovem  amendment  from 
over  10.000  Texans  from  the  city  of 
Austin.  I  hold  these  petitions  m  my  hand, 
and  exhibit  them  In  the  Senate  for  the 
inspection  of  any  Senator.  There  are  439 
sheets  of  names,  generally  with  25  names 
per  page,  and  the  names  are  followed 
by  addresses  of  the  signatories. 

Each  separate  sheet  of  these  petitions 
begins  with  this  pturagraph: 

We.  the  undersigned,  in  support  of  "The 
Amendment  to  End  the  War,"  petition  the 
President  and  Congress  to  terminate  United 


States  Involvement  In  Vietnam  by  June  30, 
1971. 

The  amended  Hatfleld-McGovem 
amendment  calls  for  the  termination  of 
American  involvement  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  war  by  December  31.  1971. 

These  petitions  were  gathered  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  University  of  Texas 
branch  of  "Outreach"  and  given  to  Rep- 
resentative Jake  Pickle  of  that  District 
to  be  given  to  Senator  McGovern  or  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
and  feel  that  I  should  call  the  attention 
of  the  entire  Senate  to  these  petitions 
in  support  of  the  Hatfield-McGovem 
amendment,  from  my  home  city  of 
Austin,  Tex. 

This  3-lnch  high  stack  of  petitions 
represents  such  tremendous  support  of 
the  amendment  that  I  am  tempted  to 
place  all  of  the  names  and  addresses  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  I  have 
often  seen  voluminous  petitions  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  However, 
I  have  been  informed  that  to  print  these 
petitions  with  the  more  than  10,000 
names  on  them  would  consume  about 
75  pages  in  tiie  Congressional  Record, 
which,  at  $128  a  page,  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  approximately  $9,600.  As 
much  as  I  would  like  to  exhibit  to  the 
Senate  this  support  for  the  Hatfield- 
McGovem  amendment,  I  will  forgo  plac- 
ing these  10,000  names  from  Austin.  Tex., 
in  the  Record  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money — parenthetically,  the  cost  of  plac- 
ing the  names  of  these  10,000  Austin, 
Tex.,  citizens  who  favor  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  the  Record — 
about  $9,600 — is  about  one-fifteenth  of 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  killing  one 
Vietcong,  which  costs  the  taxpayer 
about  $146,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  from 
Representative  Jake  Pickle  by  which 
these  f>etitions  were  transmitted  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  17,  1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Last  Friday  in  my  Austin 
office,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with 
three  representatives  of  the  University  of 
Texas  branch  of  "Outreach".  At  that  time, 
they  officially  presented  me  with  the  at- 
tached petitions  bearing  the  names  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  students  and  local  resi- 
dents in  basic  support  of  the  McGovern- 
Hatfield  Amendment. 

During  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
they  requested  that  I  naake  the  petitions 
available  to  either  Senator  McGovern  or  Sen- 
ator Hatfield.  I  told  them  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  so,  and  that  I  would  ask  that 
you  forward  the  names  on,  particularly  since 
you  are  our  senior  Senator  and  these  are 
your  constituents  also. 

The  outgoing  President  is  Mr.  Ray  Flugel, 
1714  East  Woodward,  Apartment  No.  212. 
Austin,  Texas;  and  the  new  President  is  Bob 
Hall,  4200  Avenue  A,  Apartment  No.  207. 
Austin,  Texas. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

3. 3.  Pickle. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  few  moments  to 
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thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  bring- 
ing these  petitions  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  He  may  be  pleased  to  know 
that  without  any  strenuously  organized 
effort,  something  over  2  million  names 
have  come  in  from  all  over  the  country 
attached  to  petitions  of  that  kind.  My 
guess  is  that  there  are  many  times  that 
number  of  petitions  moving  around  the 
country  in  various  towns  and  cities  in 
the  SUtes  across  this  country.  When  I 
was  in  my  home  State  a  few  months  ago, 
I  ran  into  petitions  everyi^'here  I  went. 
It  is  an  encouraging  outpouring  of  sup- 
port and  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  bringing  his  petitions  to  our 
attention.    

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  «Mr.  Percy)  is  now 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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S  4305  S.  4306— INTRODUCTION  OF 
BILLS  RELATING  TO  VETERANS 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
issues  to  speak  on  today.  The  first  deals 
with  two  veterans'  items  which  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  the  elimination  of  in  a 
message  to  Congress  on  February  26, 1970. 
Mr.  President,  on  August  6.  1969.  these 
proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
and  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee 
where  thev  have  seen  no  action,  and  have 
not  been  introduced  as  legislation  to  the 
Senate.  In  a  time  when  we  face  a  deficit 
as  large  as  $10  billion,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  we  should  act  promptly  and  respon- 
sibly to  cut  back  on  needless  expendi- 
tures It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  decided 
to  identify  areas  with  fiscal  1971  budget 
where  $4  billion  could  be  saved.  With 
these  two  items  today  of  $100  million.  I 
have  now  identified  areas  amoimting  to 
$1.7  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  continue  to  search 
out  those  areas  of  excess  in  the  budget, 
and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  and 
favorably  on  these  and  other  areas. 

These  two  issues  I  have  spoken  of  today 
are  an  excellent  example  of  money  mis- 
spent. This  $100  million  could  have  been 
used  to  upgrade  veterans'  hospitals  or  for 
other  higher  priority  needs.  Instead,  it 
has  been  iised  needlessly  and  thus  waste- 
fully.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
see  to  It  that  the  taxpayer's  money  is  not 
spent  unwisely,  and  that  money  be  saved 
wherever  feasible  at  a  time  when  we  face 
a  large  budget  deficit.  This  is  my  goal, 
and  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  the  goal 
of  everv  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  26  of  this 
year.  President  Nixon  proposed  to  the 
Congress  areas  in  the  budget  that  should 
be  reduced,  terminated,  or  restructed. 
Many  of  these  proposals  are  included  m 
the  Federal  Economy  Act  of  1970  which 
Is  currently  pending  before  various  Sen- 
ate committees  including  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

However,  certain  of  the  President's 
propo6als  were  not  included  in  this  bill. 
In  my  search  for  areas  where  we  can 
cut  Federal  spending  by  as  much  as  $4 
billion,  in  fiscal  1971,  I  believe  that  we 


should  pay  particular  attention  to  those 
areas  that  the  administration  itielf  has 
identified  as  wasteful. 

Consequently,  today  I  am  introducing 
two  bills  which,  when  enacted,  will  save 
$100  million.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  bills  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  two  bills  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  will  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Senator's  remarks  as 
requested. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  those  bills 
deal  with  certain  veterans  benefits  that 
the  administration  has  identified  as 
wasteful. 

In  1926,  tuberculosis  was  a  dread  dis- 
ease. Few  persons  suffering  from  TB 
could  be  expected  to  live  more  than 
20  years.  In  the  continental  United 
States  in  1926,  the  death  rate  from  res- 
piratory TB  was  76.6  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. Medical  authorities  contended  that 
those  with  arrested  TB  did  not  have  and 
would  never  have  the  strength  to  meet 
the  demands  of  their  previous  employ- 
ment and  hence  that  a  significant  cur- 
tailment in  economic  activity  was  re- 
quired to  avoid  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
Faced  with  these  facts  in  1926,  the  Con- 
gress decided  to  compensate  veterans 
whose  service-connected  TB  had  been 
arrested.  Since  the  disability  was  actual- 
ly a  recognition  of  an  earlier  disease  and 
a  potential  of  a  future  disease,  the  rat- 
ing of  disability  and  the  payment  of 
compensation  did  not  fit  neatly  into  the 
schedule  then  employed  by  the  Veterans" 
Bureau.  Thus,  the  Congress  choose  to 
compensate  these  veterans  with  a 
statutory  award  consisting  of  a  minimum 
monthly  rate  of  compensation. 

In  1949,  the  Congress  enacted  into  law 
provisions  that  designate  the  following 
disability  ratings:  a  100-percent  rating 
for  2  years  following  the  arrest  of  the 
disease,  a  50-percent  rating  for  the  suc- 
ceeding 4  years  without  the  necessity  of 
establishing  any  physical  or  economic 
impairment,  and  a  30-percent  rating  for 
a  fiurther  period  of  5  years.  This  section 
of  law  also  provides  a  permanent  SO-iier- 
cent  rating  for  veterans  who  had  far 
advanced  lesions,  and  a  20-percent  per- 
manent rating  for  veterans  whose  disease 
had  been  moderately  advanced  if  there 
is  continued  disability. 

Since  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  medical  science  has  made 
tremendous  advances  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  Modem  meth- 
ods of  treatment  have  been  so  success- 
ful that  the  death  rate  from  this  disease 
has  been  lowered  to  a  point  of  relative 
insignificance.  Far  example,  in  1965,  the 
death  rate  from  pulmonary  TB  in  the 
United  States  was  3.8  per  100.000  popu- 
lation. In  addition,  data  now  available 
show  no  unusual  residual  impairment  in 
cases  of  arrested  TB.  Following  the  mod- 
em course  of  treatment,  these  individ- 
uals are  able  to  return  to  their  homes 
»  with  assurance  of  normal  industrial  ac- 
ceptance and  generally  to  full-time  em- 
ployment. Recurrence  of  the  disease  is 
not  anticipated. 

Considering  these  medical  advances, 
the    Veterans'    Administration,    several 


years  ago,  requested  a  number  of  medi- 
cal authorities  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis 
to  study  the  present  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  disease.  Following  many 
months  of  deliberation,  these  consultants 
concluded  that  statutory  awards  are 
medically  unsound,  and  disability  ratings 
assigned  to  the  disease  should  be  related 
to  demonstrable  physical  impairment. 

This  is  obviously  the  correct  conclu- 
sion. From  the  standpoint  of  equality, 
veterans  with  arrested  tuberculosis 
should  be  provided  compensation  for 
their  average  impairment  on  the  same 
basis  as  is  used  for  those  with  other 
diseases  and  Injuries.  A  statutory  rate  is 
not  based  on  impairment,  and  is  thus 
discriminatory  as  it  represents  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  this  special  class  of 
veterans.  It  provides  them  compensation 
without  requirement  of  disability. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  90-493.  This  law  abolished  special 
compensation  for  future  cases  of  arrested 
TB.  However,  there  are  still  about  44,000 
Individuals  now  receiving  compensation 
for  arrested  TB.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  resolve  this  inequity. 
Statuatory  disability  would  no  longer  be 
granted;  compensation  would  only  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  disability.  By  en- 
acting this  legislation,  an  annual  savings 
of  $46  million  could  be  realized. 

In  this  instance,  the  Congress  must 
catch  up  with  enlightened  and  advanced 
medical  knowledge  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  equitable  compensation 
for  all  veterans  while  at  the  same  time 
saving  $46  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  I  am  In- 
troducing today  deals  with  the  cost  of 
burial  expenses  of  veterans  with  war- 
time service.  In  the  past  20  years,  social 
security  and  other  legislation  has  been 
enacted  which  tends  to  duplicate  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  VA  law. 
Under  current  law  the  VA  provides  $250 
for  such  burial  expenses.  This  legislation 
would  limit  the  VA  payment  to  the  dif- 
ference between  $250  and  the  amoimt  of 
various  non-VA  benefits  due  to  each  vet- 
eran's survivors. 

This  provision  dates  back  to  the  War 
Risk  Instirance  Act  of  1917.  The  histori- 
cal purpose  of  this  burial  allowance  was 
to  avoid  the  burial  of  war  veterans  in  a 
potter's  field.  However,  as  other  Federal 
benefit  assistance  programs  have  been 
adopted,  or  broadened,  for  various  ele- 
ments of  the  general  populace,  the  need 
for  a  special  burial  allowance  for  veter- 
ans to  avoid  burial  in  a  potter's  field  has 
decreased,  and  the  problem  of  duplicate 
Federal  benefits  directed  toward  the  same 
purpose  has  arisen. 

Burial  and  fimeral  allowances,  or 
lump-sum  death  payments,  are  now  paid 
under  many  different  provisions  of  law, 
which  Include  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

This  bill  would  limit  the  payment  of 
the  burial  allowance  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  similar  pvu-pose 
benefits  paid  by  the  United  States,  and 
$250.  It  still  would  Insure  the  payment 
of  at  least  $250  In  Federal  burial  and  fu- 
neral expenses  benefits. 

This  bill  would  In  no  way  defeat  the 
historical  purpose  of  the  burial  allow- 
ance. It  would,  however,  eliminate  dupll- 
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cate  payments  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  for  the  same  purpose,  and  It  would 
result  m  armual  savings  of  $54  million. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Percy, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.   4305 
A  bin  to  amend  section  902  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  dupUca- 
tlons  In  Federal  benefits  now  payable  for 
the  same,  or  similar,  purpose 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sectlcm 
902  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
*S  902.  Funeral  expenses 

"(a)  Where  a  veteran  dies — 

"(1)   of  a  service-connected  disability;  or 

"(2)  who  was  (A)   a  veteran  of  any  war; 

(B)    discharged    from    the    active    military. 

naval,  or  air  service  for  a  disability  Incurred 

or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty;  or 

(C)  In  receipt  of  (or  but  for  the  receipt 
of  retirement  pay  would  have  been  entitled 
to)  disability  compensation: 
the  Administrator,  \n  his  discretion  having 
due  regard  to  the  circumstances  In  each  case, 
may  pay  a  monetary  allowance  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  a  "burial  allowance"),  which 
does  not  exceed  an  amount  computed  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to 
such  person  as  he  prescribes  to  cover  the 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  the  deceased 
veteran  and  the  expense  of  preparing  the 
body  and  transporting  It  to  the  place  of 
burial.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "veteran"  Includes  a  person  who  died 
during  a  period  deemed  to  be  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  under  section 
106(c)  of  this  title. 

"■(b) "  The  maximum  burial  allowance  pay- 
able imder  this  section  In  any  one  case  shall 
be  $250  reduced  by  any  amount  payable  un- 
der section  202(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  402(1)  or  any  other  Act  providing 
for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  fimeral, 
transportation,  and  Interment. 

"(c)  Except  as  hereafter  provided  In  this 
subsection,  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from 
the  burial  allowance  because  of  the  veteran"8 
net  assets  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  be- 
cause of  any  contribution  from  any  source 
toward  the  burial  and  funeral  expenses  (In- 
cluding transportation),  unless  the  amount 
of  expenses  Incurred  is  covered  by  the  amount 
actually  paid  therefor  by  a  State,  any  agency 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the 
employer  of  the  deceased  veteran.  No  claim 
shall  be  allowed  (1)  for  more  than  difference 
between  the  entire  amount  of  the  expenses 
incurred  and  the  amount  paid  by  any  or 
all  of  the  foregoing,  or  (2)  when  the  burial 
allowance  would  revert  to  the  funds  of  a 
public  or  private  organization  or  would  dis- 
charge such  an  organization's  obligation 
without  payment." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing enactment. 

S.  4306 


A  bill  to  repeal  the  savings  provision  of 
Public  Law  90-493  protecting  veterans  en- 
titled to  disability  compensation  for  ar- 
rested tuberculosis 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  4(b)  of  Public  Law  90-493  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  month  following 
enactment,  and  any  reduction  or  discon- 
tinuance of  compensation  required  as  a  re- 
sult of  enactment  shall  be  effective  on  that 
day. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  S.  4307— THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1970,  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS ENVIRONMENTAL  ADVIS- 
ORY BOARD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  decade 
of  the  1970's  has  been  declared  the  dec- 
ade to  preserve  our  environment.   On 
AprU  22,  Earth  Day,  this  country  wit- 
nessed a  imanlmlty  of  spirit  that  has 
too  often  been  lacking  in  recent  years. 
The  Nation  as  a  whole,  young  and  old, 
conservatives  and  liberals  alike,  stood  up 
en  masse  and  dedicated  themselves  and 
this  Nation  to  an  unspoiled  environment. 
However,  most  of  the  actions  taken  by 
this  Nation  have  been  refiex  actions,  re- 
actions to  critical  situations  that  already 
exist.  When  It  was  discovered  for  In- 
stance, that  there  was  a  dangerous  con- 
centration of  mercury  In  our  waters,  Im- 
mediate action  was  demanded.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  Introduced  S.  4210 
which  provides  maximum  penalties  of  up 
to  $10,000  a  day  for  those  who  so  poison 
our  waters.  This  was  a  necessary  re- 
action, but  one  that  would  have  been  xm- 
necessary  had  farslghted  planning  been 
taken  a  decade  ago. 

This  lack  of  comprehensive  planning 
Is  evident  In  many  other  areas  of  con- 
gressional responsibility.  The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  been  a  continual  ob- 
ject of  criticism   in   this  regard.  The 
corps  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  developing,  maintaining,  and  Improv- 
ing our  waterways.  However,  time  and 
time  again  it  has  been  accused  of  not 
giving  due  weight  to  environmental  con- 
siderations.   The    Cross-Florida    Barge 
Canal  is  a  case  in  point.  Construction  of 
the  canal  was  authorized  in  World  War 
n  to  enable  allied  shipping  to  bypass 
the  threat  of  Nazi  submarines  stationed 
In  the  Carrlbean  and  Atlantic.  Yet,  con- 
stjuction  of  the  canal  did  not  begin  until 
}0i.  Since  that  time,  many  voices  have 
Defn  rsdsed  In  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal.  Some  of  our  most 
prominent  ecologlsts  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  this  project  will  cause  great 
harm  to  the  environment  of  the  area. 
Secretary  Hlckel,  himself,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  requesting 
that'  construction    be    delayed    for    15 
months  to  allow  an  environmental  study. 
Unfortunately,   these   pleas   have   gone 
unheeded.  If  a  method  had  been  pro- 
vided   whereby   this   Issue   could   have 
been  resolved  before  the  environment 
was  threatened,  the  whole  affair  could 
have  been  avoided.  As  I  said,  this  is  only 
one  example  where  the  actions  of  the 
corps  have  raised  cries  of  alarm  from 
conservationists,  but  previous  commit- 
ments made  by  the  corps  have  allegedly 
""locked  In"  the  projects. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  for  years 
been  dredging  Chicago  area  waterways 
contiguous  with  Lake  Michigan.  They 
have  dmnped  into  the  lake  in  recent 
years  the  equivalent  of  a  dozen  Mer- 
chandise Marts,  the  largest  building  In 
the  world,  In  mass  volume  of  polluted 
dredglngs.  The  corps  Is  well  aware  that 
this  practice  contributes  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  but  maintains 
that  Congress  does  not  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  dispose  of  the  dredglngs 


elsewhere.  No  one  focuses  proper  atten- 
tion on  the  environmental  effect  of  their 
actions  undertaken  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  has 
a  great  many  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments and  is  comprised  of  a  group  of 
highly  dedicated  men. 

General  Clarke,  who  serves  as  the  Chief 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  to  be 
commended  for  teking  the  first  steps 
toward  the  creation  of  the  Environ- 
mental Advisory  Board.  Having  invited 
six  noted  envirorunentel  experts  to  serve 
on  the  Board,  General  Clarke  has  given 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  its 
initial  Impetus. 

This  latest  undertaking  by  Clarke  is 
characteristic  of  the  high  quality  per- 
formance he  has  and  continues  to  tender 
the  United  States  through  his  military 
service.  His  work  as  engineer  commander 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  from  1960 
to  1963,  as  director  of  military  construc- 
tion from  1963  to  1965,  and  most  recently 
as  commandant  of  the  U.S.  Engineering 
School  at  Ft.  Belvolr  is  well  known  to 
us  here  in  Congress.  He  is  a  man  distin- 
guished both  in  his  public  and  private 
life,  a  fact  further  acknowledged  by  his 
having  been  decorated  with  the  Legion 
of  Merit. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me,  as  I  Introduce  this  legislation  today, 
to  think  that  when  passed  it  will  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  outset  by  General 
01&rk6. 

But  I  think  we  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  In  the  past  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  country  have 
never  given  proper  attention  to  the  en- 
vlrorunental  effects  of  the  actions  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  nor  to  the  actions  of 
many  other  agencies  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment, for  that  matter. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  raise  this 
issue  at  this  time,  not  as  a  point  of  criti- 
cism, but  as  a  means  of  trying  to  find 
organizationally  the  best  way  tp  adapt 
ourselves  to  new  conditions  and  the  new 
priorities  the  Nation  and  the  Congress 
feel  should  now  be  placed  on  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  activities  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  governmental 
agencies  as  well. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  cosponsor 
the  bill  the  administration  sent  to  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  this  problem.  It  calls 
for  a  discontinuance  of  the  disixjsal  of 
polluted  dredged  materials  into  the 
Great  Lakes  by  the  corps  and  by  private 
interests.  Containment  areas  are  to  be 
made  available  as  a  suitable  alternative. 
The  point  Is,  however,  that  Congress 
should  not  have  to  legislate  on  each  spe- 
cific project  of  the  corps  when  it  has 
been  foimd,  after  the  fact,  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  general  environmental  In- 
ter«st.  By  providing  a  structure  whereby 
the  environmental  Interests  can  be  sys- 
tematically considered  prior  to  the 
undertaking  of  specific  projects,  we  can 
save  the  ecology  and  also  save  the 
Congress. 

Recognizing  then  the  need  for  some 
mechanism  whereby  environmental  con- 
siderations could  be  given  prime  atten- 
tion within  the  corps,  I  am  today— on  be- 
half of  Senator  Randolph,  chairman  of 
the   Senate  Public   Works   Committee, 
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Senator  Cooper,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  myself— introducing  legislation 
which  will  provide  this  mechanism.  I 
consider  it  absolutely  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  environment.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bUl  be  printed  in  fuU  at  the  conclusion  of 
mv  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  corps 
has  itself  appointed  an  ex  officio  En- 
virorunental  Advisory  Board  partially  in 
response  to  the  criticism  it  has  received. 
It  consists  of  six  men  authorized  to  ad- 
vise the  corps  concerning  environmental 
issues.  WhUe  the  Board  gives  every  sign 
of  being  a  good  idea.  I  believe  it  is  not 
nearly  effective  enough  as  presently 
structured.  What  is  worse,  it  carries  no 
promise  of  improvement  in  the  future. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
builds  on  the  principle  and  structure 
that  the  corps  itself  has  chosen  and  in 
my  judgment  strengthens  it  to  insme  its 
effectiveness. 

It  is  my  plan  to  establish  a  permanent, 
statutory  Environmental  Advisory  Board 
within  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
Board  shaU  consist  of  six  members  to  be 
chosen  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Army 
from  a  list  of  candidates  submitted  by 
the  Presidents  Coimcil  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality.  This,  hopefully,  will  insure 
that  only  highly  qualified  environmen- 
talists be  nominated  to  the  Board,  but 
it  enables,  at  the  same  time,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  exercise  a  certain 
degree  of  flexibility  in  choosing  those  to 

serve. 

The  Board's  primary  function  wnll  be 
to  submit  a  recommendation  on  each 
corps  project  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  before  any  construction  has  begun, 
or  anv  permit  issued.  Their  recommen- 
dation will  be  based  upon  the  environ- 
mental considerations  surrounding  the 
proposed  project.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  decides  to  act  contrary  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Board,  the  matter 
will  automatically  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  shall,  after  re- 
viewing the  Board's  recommendations 
and  the  Secretary's  reasons  for  not  fol- 
lowing them,  make  a  ftnal  decision.  In 
addition,  the  Board  shall  be  represented 
at  each  hearing  conducted  by  the  corps, 
and  possess  the  right  to  hold  initial  hear- 
ings and  or  subsequent  hearings. 

The  annual  report  of  the  corps  to  the 
Congress  shall  include  a  summary  of  the 
Boards  recommendations  to  the  corps, 
the  actions  taken  by  the  corps  in  re- 
spoiise  to  those  recommendations,  and 
any  other  comments  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  corps  with  respect  to 
the  environment  which  It  deems  per- 
tinent 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  stand  as  a  benchmark  in 
the  history  of  environmental  legislation. 
It  will  for  the  first  time  provide  a  struc- 
ture to  insure  the  consideration  of  the 
environment  in  all  projects  proposed  to 
be  imdertaken  by  the  corps.  More  impor- 
tantly, It  will  establish  the  important* 
precedent  for  creating  In  each  govern- 
mental department  a  method  for  the  sys- 
tematic Inquiry  into  these  questions. 

Perhaps  some  might  comment  that  this 


legislation  is  unnecessary  since  the  corps 
has  already  established  an  Advisory 
Board.  I  would  point  out.  however,  that 
this  Board,  though  conceived  some  5 
months  ago,  has  met  only  once  and  has 
not  yet  been  asked  to  submit  its  opinion 
on  any  project.  I  am  sure  that  the  corps 
Is  sincere  in  its  desire  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment, but  it  is  my  opinion  that  so 
far  its  work  represents  only  a  good  be- 
ginning. By  statutorily  establishing  this 
Board,  by  specifying  the  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
chosen,  and  by  spelling  out  its  functions, 
this  legislation  promises  prime  attention 
to  the  environment.  If.  for  any  reason, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  decide  to  go  against  the 
Board's  environmental  recommenda- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  their  reasons 
will  be  justifiable  since  both  the  public 
and  the  Congress  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  keep  close  tabs  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  can  site  innumerable  examples 
of  where  the  \iews  of  reasonable  citizens 
concerning  some  project  of  the  Corps  of 
ESigineers  have  been  unnecessarily 
squelched.  Had  this  Board  existed  10 
years  ago.  these  controversies  might 
never  have  arisen. 

Each  of  us  in  this  body  knows  that 
there  are  some  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced which  received  considerable 
publicity,  but  which  realistically  do  little 
to  solve  our  environmental  problems. 
This  bill,  though,  is  not  a  grandstander. 
It  is  a  bill  that  is  a  down-to-earth  prac- 
tical solution  that  will  work. 

The  Idea  behind  this  Board  is  long 
overdue.  In  order  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  to  an  unspoiled  environment, 
and  in  order  to  enable  the  corps  to  carry 
out  its  duties,  this  legislation  deserves 
the  immediate  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  powerful  support 
offered  by  the  co-sponsorship  of  Sena- 
tors Randolph  and  Cooper  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  through  the 
years  in  their  concern  for  preserving  our 
environment. 

The  bill  (S.  4307)  to  amend  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970  in  order  to  establish  a  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Environmental  Advisory  Board, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Percy  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Cooper)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  4307 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie  En- 
vironmental Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  (1)  in  section  205  by  In- 
serting after  "to  be  appropriated"  the  follow- 
ing :  "to  carry  out  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  title."  and  (2)  by  Inserting  after  such 
section  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"CORPS   OF    ENGINEEBS   ENVIBONMJSNTAL 
AOVISORT      ROARO 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Depctrtment  of  the  Army  a  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Environmental  Advisory  Board  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Board') .  The  Board  shall  be  comprised  of  six 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  terms  of  three  years  each,  except 


that  (1)  of  the  Initial  six  members  of  the 
Board,  two  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year 
each,  two  for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and 
two  for  terms  of  three  years  each  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, (2)  a  member  shall  continue  to 
serve  until  his  successor  Is  appointed,  and 
(3)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In 
an  unexpired  term  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  from  among  at  least 
two  Individuals  proposed  for  such  appoint- 
ment by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, except  that  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  any  Individual  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  environmental  advisory  board  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  the  Department  of  the 
Army  may  be  appointed  as  one  of  the  Ini- 
tial six  members  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  annually  elect  one  member  to  serve  as 
chairman.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  specified  for  grade  GS-18  In 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  review  all  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  being  carried 
out  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  each  function 
as  the  Board  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  title  and  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

"(c)  Any  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
as  part  of  such  functions  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  any  examination  or  survey  or 
recommending  any  Improvement  for  river 
or  harbor  or  flood  control  purposes  shall  In- 
clude the  Board's  recommendations,  U  any. 
with  respect  to  any  activity  proposed  In  such 
report. 

•(d)  lu  any  case  where  the  Board  sub- 
mits a  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  relating  to  an  authorized  program 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  determines  not  to  carry  out  such 
recommendation  In  Its  entirety,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  such  reconunendatlon,  along 
with  the  retisons  for  not  carrying  It  out,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  shall  make  a 
final  determination  with  respect  to  carrying 
out  the  recommendation  prior  to  its  Imple- 
mentation. 

"(e)  In  each  hearing  conducted  by  the 
corps,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  or  his  des- 
ignee shall  attend. 

"(f)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
Initial  and  or  subsequent  hearings  upon 
finding  that  (1)  the  corps  has  under  con- 
slderaUon  a  project  which  will  substantially 
effect  the  environment  and  for  which  the 
corps  win  grant  or  deny  a  permit,  (2)  the 
corps  has  conducted  Initial  inquiries  which 
In  the  Board's  judgment  did  not  adequately 
deal  with  all  the  appropriate  Issues  or  (3) 
that  the  public  Interest  has  been  sufficiently 
represented  to  the  Board  to  warrant  further 
official  inquiry. 

"(g)  There  shall  be  Included  In  the  an- 
nual report  submitted  by  the  corps  to  the 
Congress  a  summary  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Board  to  the  corps,  and  the  ac- 
tions taken  on  the  basis  of  those  recommen- 
dations; plus  such  other  comments  as  the 
Board  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable with  respect  to  the  operations  of  the 
corps  as  such  operations  relate  to  environ- 
mental protection. 

"(h)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  employ 
such  officers  and  employees  (Including  ex- 
perts and  consultants)  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  have  access  to  any  in- 
formation In  the  possession  of  the  corps  and 
may  request  the  Corps  to  obtain  or  develop 
such  Information  as  It  may  require;  the  corps 
shall  make  available  to  the  Board  such  staff 
and  facilities  as  may  be  required. 

"(J)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. .       ,,      T%_      • 

Mr  B'XTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  still 
hold  the  floor?  ..     .   ^        ♦>,« 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  wish  the  floor?  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  it  to  him. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  nunois  may  yield  the  floor 
and  I  will  take  the  floor  in  my  own 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  Sen- 
ator yielded  to  the  Senator  his  remain- 
ing time,  because  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous -consent  request. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  once 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  a  time  limitation 
on  statements  made  therein  for  3  min- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
disUnguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
desire  to  make  remarks  on  this  matter? 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  has  yielded  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  If 
there  is  any  time  remaining  I  will  speak 
on  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  13  minutes 
remaining.  Following  that  time,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  a  period 
therein  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 


CONTINUATION  OF  DEBATE  ON  THE 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
ADVISORY  BOARD 


Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  to  join  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
bUl  to  establish  an  Environmental  Ad- 
visory Board  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  quite 
properly  called  attention  to  the  very 
substantial  impact  on  our  natural  en- 
vironment by  the  civil  works  projects 
constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
It  is  important  that  this  impact  be  fully 
recognized  and  that  projects  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  corps  be  planned  and 
executed  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  un- 
desirable results. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  niinois 
for  taking  the  initiative  to  create  a  body 
which  would  concern  Itself  exclusively 
with  the  important  work  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  its  relationship  to  the  en- 
vironment. .   J     T    J^   „,^f 

If  the  measure  is  enacted,  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  the  Environmental  Ad- 


visory Board  would  relieve  the  Councd 
on  Environmental  Quahty  of  any  of  its 
responsibilities  as  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

I  envision,  rather,  that  the  Environ- 
mental Advisory  Board  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  complement  and  rein- 
force the  CouncU  in  its  function  of  re- 
viewing and  appraising  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  all  Federal  activities. 
The  relationship  of  the  two  bodies,  Ui 
fact,  is  indicated  in  the  bUl  by  the  re- 
quirement that  members  of  the  En- 
vironmental Advisory  Board  be  appointed 
from  a  list  of  candidates  submitted  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty. 

Furthermore,  by  confining  its  area  of 
responsibUity  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Board  could  be  of  considerable  value 
in  helping  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  develop  its  own  expertise  in  this 

Many    projects    undertaken    by    the 
Corps  of  Engineers  are  of  such  a  large 
scale  that  their  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment is  substantial.  Surely,  a  large  dam 
can  make  its  presence  felt  over  a  wide 
area,  just  as  can  a  series  of  locks  on  a 
major  waterway  or  even  a  smaU  water- 
shed project.  All  of  these  activities  by 
the  corps  have  worthwhUe  and  produc- 
tive goals,  but  we  must  assvu-e  that  they 
do  not  also  produce  undesirable  side  ef- 
fects The  very  scope  of  many  corps  proj- 
ects makes  this  assurance  essential,  for 
they  are  prominent  examples  of  Govern- 
ment activity  that  must  prominently  re- 
flect Government  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment. „     J  „     *    1 
The  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control. 
Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  ,  has  already  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  legislation  relating 
to   Corps  of   Engineers  activities.  The 
subcommittee   has   additional  hearings 
scheduled,  and  I  hope  it  wUl  be  able  to 
consider  this  bill  soon.  This  bUl  to  estab- 
lish a  Corps  of  Engineers  Environmental 
Advisory  Board  is  a  timely  and  worth- 
while proposal.  I  hope  it  wUl  receive  the 
prompt  and  affirmative  attention  of  the 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  has  been  alluded  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  We  have  discussed  this 
proposal.  At  the  outset  there  was  some 
question  in  our  thinking  as  we  developed 
our  action  which  leads  us  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  President.  How  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  or,  if  he 
desires,  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ulinois  yield  to  me? 
Mr  PERCY.  I  have  yielded  the  floor. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
4  minutes  remaining.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  am  sure  we  could  get  further 
time  if  necessary. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  for  their  generosity. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  has  stated  weU  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  which  he  has  intro- 
duced, and  in  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  I  have  joined. 

I  think  it  is  fortimate  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  is  a  sponsor  of  the  bill.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee,  I  wanted  to  join  in  sponsor- 
ing the  bill  so  that  our  committee  in  a 
bipartisan  way,  could  study  this  bill  and 
explore    the    very    important    issues    it 

In  the  last  5  years  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  has  engaged  in  the  consid- 
eration of  many  problems  about  which 
very  little  was  known  throughout  the 
country.  We  held  hearings  and  Senate 
bills  have  been  passed  dealing  with  air 
pollution  control,  water  pollution  con- 
trol, control  of  oil  spillage,  and  on  soUd 
waste  management.  In  cormection  with 
the  Federal  highway  system  we  have 
dealt  with  comprehensive  bills  to  give 
greater  protection  to  the  environment 
and  the  ecology  from  the  intrusion  of 
even  necessary  highways. 

Now,  through  bUls  like  that  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  we  could  begin  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
activities  and  the  necessary  protection 
of  the  enviroiunent  which  should  accom- 
pany those  activities.  We  owe  much  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  my  State,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  reconstructed 
locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio  River  and 
made  it  the  greatest  artery  of  water 
traffic  in  the  world.  The  corps  activities 
involve  water  quaUty  and  storage;  they 
have  given  us  flood  protection  to  save 
the  lives  of  people. 

Now,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  look 
ahead.  In  many  instances  it  may  be  too 
late.  We  think  it  important  that  we 
begin  to  study  the  enactment  of  neces- 
sary legislation  to  protect  as  best  we  can 
the  environment  and  ecologj-  in  our  river 
valleys. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
our    colleague    from    Illinois    for    his 
though tfulness  and  initiative  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation.  I  assure  him  that 
in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  the 
Senator     from     West     Virginia     (Mr. 
r.wdolph)  ,  and  I,  as  well  as  others,  will 
give  this  matter  our  fullest  attention. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
comments    that  have  been   made  this 
afternoon    by    my    distinguished    col- 
leagues. I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  the  work  they  have  done  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  do  not 
think  many  Members  of  this  body  fully 
appreciate  the  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion it  takes  to  consider  tiiese  projects 
all  over  the  country.  The  time  and  atten- 
tion required  should  not  be  underesti- 

I  have  been  constantly  amazed,  as  I 
have  testified  before  the  committee,  at 
the  depth  of  tiie  understanding  the  com- 
mittee members  have  of  the  projects.  I 
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know  they  themselves  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  environmental 
protection. 

I  think  the  solution  we  have  arrived 
at  today  via  the  legislative  process  will 
strengthen  the  credibility  and  enhance 
the  reputation,  which  is  already  high,  of 
the  constructive  work  the  corps  has  done. 
It  will  provide  both  a  visibility  and  a 
mechanism  whereby  we  can  provide  ade- 
quate funds  and  thought  to  each  under- 
taking in  evaluating  the  effect  It  promises 
upon  the  environment  and  upon  society. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
once  again.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  PROX- 
MIRE  ON  THE  PROXMIRE-NEL- 
SON-HUGHES  DRAFT  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxbhre),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  Mr.  Proxmire  on  the 
Proxmlre-Nelson-Hughes  draft  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    or    Senator    Phoxmibe    on    the 

PHOXMreE-NELSON-HtTCHES     DRAFT     AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  Proxmlre-Nelson-Hughes  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  that  no  draftee 
would  be  sent  to  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia 
without  hU  consent. 

The  amendment  provides  that  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Authoriza- 
tion bill,  no  funds  may  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  draftees  to  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia  or  Laos,  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress  at  a  later  date,  or 
unless  they  volunteer. 

It  Is  now  both  poeslble  and  practical  to 
do  this. 

"Numerically.  It  is  now  possible  to  end  the 
practice  of  sending  draftees  to  Vietnam.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  only  107,400 
draftees  serving  there.  This  figure  represents 
less  than  4  percent  of  our  total  U.S.  military 
strength  of  3.1  million  men,  and  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  1.^  million  men  now  serving  In 
the  US.  Army.  There  should  be  more  than 
enough  other  military  personnel  to  fulfill 
any  obligations  we  may  have  In  Vietnam 
without  sending  more  draftees. 

••Furthermore,  the  total  of  265,000  men 
President  Nixon  has  announced  will  be  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  by  next  spring 
Is  two  and  a  half  times  larger  than  the 
107,400  Army  draftees  now  serving  In  that 
country. 

There  la  one  further  fact  which  makes  It 
practical  to  stop  sending  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam. Secretary  Laird  stated  in  May  that  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971,  American  ground 
troops  In  Vietnam  will  not  be  assigned  to 
combat  missions.  While  some  of  our  troops 
will  still  be  there,  they  will  not  be  assigned 
to  combat  duty. 

There  is  thus  no  reason  to  send  further 


draftees  to  Vietnam,  beca\ise  the  only  argu- 
ment now  for  draftees  In  Vietnam  is  becaxise 
they  are  a  very  large  part  of  the  combat 
units — disproportionately  large  and  without 
draftees  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to 
send  new  combat  units  to  Vietnam. 

A  FAIR  PROPOSAL 

It  Is  not  only  practical,  but  It  Is  also  a 
fair  proposal. 

•'The  draftee  serving  In  South  Vietnam  to- 
day Is  assuming  a  highly  disproportionate 
share  of  the  fighting,  and  the  dying,  in  that 
country.  This  has,  in  fact,  been  the  case  for 
several  years  now. 

'•In  1963,  only  16  percent  of  total  combat 
deaths  in  Vietnam,  Including  all  branches 
of  the  armed  forces,  were  draftees.  By  1968, 
this  percentage  had  risen  to  34  percent;  by, 
1969  to  41  percent.  Today,  although  draftees ' 
comprise  only  a  quarter  of  all  our  men  In 
Vletneim,  their  (percentage  of  combat  deaths 
has  risen  to  46  percent.  Thus,  while  draftees 
comprise  Jixst  over  10  percent  of  all  military 
personnel,  they  comprise  almost  half  of  com- 
bat deaths  in  Vietnam.  That  Is  unfair. 

"Statistics  for  1969  further  substantiate 
the  fact  that  draftees  are  becoming  the  can- 
non fodder  of  the  Vietnam  War.  During  this 
period.  Army  draftees  were  being  killed  in 
action  at  a  rate  of  31  per  1,000.  By  contrast. 
Army  enlistees  were  killed  at  a  rate  of  17  per 
1,000.  Thus,  Army  draftees  were  killed  at 
nearly  twice  the  rate  of  non-draftees  in  Viet- 
nam last  year. 

"Facts  and  figures  do  not,  in  themselves, 
reveal  the  entire  nature  of  the  draftee's  bur- 
den. For  the  draftee  Is,  by  definition,  an  In- 
voluntary inductee.  He  Is  serving  In  Vietnam 
by  conmiand,  not  consent.  He  has  no  choice 
In  the  matter.  The  vast  majority  of  draftees 
in  Vietnam  are  there  against  their  will,  fight- 
ing a  war  Congress  has  not  even  declared. 

"The  draftee  has  assumed  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  combat  role  In  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Now  the  combat  role  Is  being 
phased  out.  Last  week  52  Americans  were 
killed  In  action  In  Vietnam,  the  lowest  total 
In  three  years. 

"We  no  longer  need  the  draftee  In  Viet- 
nam. His  role  as  the  combat  soldier  can  be 
and  should  be  phased  out.  We  have  men  to 
replace  him,  men  that  will  go  to  Vietnam  us 
volunteers,  not  Involuntary  Inductees.  This 
policy  of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force  In 
Vietnam  Is  not  only  feasible,  but  right." 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  withdraw  the  draftees  now 
In  Vietnam  at  a  faster  rate  than  others  or 
prevent  them  from  continuing  to  fight.  But 
it  would  prevent  sending  other  draftees  to 
Vietnam  If  the  amendment  Is  passed. 

AMENDMENT     WOULD     EQUALIZE     DRAFTEES    AND 
VOLUNTEERS 

In  a  very  real  sense  what  the  amendment 
would  do  Is  to  give  the  draftee  the  same 
option  that  the  volunteer  now  has. 

At  the  present  time  If  a  man  signs  up 
voluntarily  for  the  military,  he  can  most 
often  choose  his  specialty  or  his  training. 
The  effect  of  this  Is  to  exempt  him  from 
combat  duty  In  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  men  In  combat  In  Vietnam 
are  offered  opportunities  to  leave  Vietnam 
or  to  escape  from  combat.  If  they  sign  on  for 
an  additional  period  of  time. 

Again,  the  practical  effect  has  been  that 
the  non-draftee  fights  only  If  he  volunteers 
to  fight,  but  the  draftee — In  very  large  pro- 
portions— Is  forced  to  fight. 

The  amendment,  by  giving  the  draftee  a 
choice  much  like  the  choice  of  the  non- 
draftee — would  tend  to  equalize  this  pres- 
ently very  unequal  situation. 

The  Proxmlre-Nelson-Hughes  amendment 
]^as  been  co-sponsored  by  Senators  Cranston, 
Toung  of  Ohio,  Church,  Yarborough,  Mc- 
<3ovem,  and  Goodell. 

It  deserves  to  be  passed  In  order  to  provide 
some  semblance  of  equality  In  who  Is  re- 
quired to  fight  In  Vietnam  In  the  few  re- 


maining months  when  combat  missions  will 
stUl  be  assigned. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

The  petition  of  Frances  Bogatoy,  of 
Yoimgstown,  Ohio,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  revenue  shar- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter,  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Oeorge  F.  Bern,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating 
to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  4227.  A  bin  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay 
for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purf>oses  (Rept.  No. 
91-1155). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HA.  16900.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  indep>endent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1156). 


DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1970— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT,    NO.    91-1157) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  I  report  fa- 
vorably the  bill  S.  3619,  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970,  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  Public  Works  and 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees 
after  the  bill  was  ordered  reported  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee  on  Au- 
gust 12,  it  was  referred  to  the  Banking 
Committee  for  review,  comments  and 
possible  amendment. 

The  Banking  Committee  on  August  25 
considered  the  bill  and  suggested  certain 
changes  which  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  bill  as  reported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  be  printed  together  with 
the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Cook).  The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  resul  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  4303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Irma 
Majano  de  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
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S.  4304.  A  blU  to  amend  Section  402(a) 
(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  4305.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate 
certain  duplications  In  Federal  benefits  now 
payable  for  the  same,  or  similar,  purposes; 
and 

S.  4306.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  savings  provi- 
sion of  Public  Law  90-493  protecting  veter- 
ans entitled  to  disability  compensation  for 
arrested  tuberculosis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bills  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    PERCY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Cooper)  : 

S.  4307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  In  order  to 
establish  a  Corps  of  Engineers  Environmen- 
tal Advisory  Board;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he  in- 
troduced   the    bill    appear    earlier    In    the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  4308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Lowell  W.  Gresham;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

S.  4309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  4304— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

FAMILY  assistance  ACT  OF  1970 

AMENDMENTS 
amendments  NOS.   870  THROUGH  874 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  proposing  three  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration's family  assistance  proposal, 
included  in  five  amendments  to  that  bill, 
and  one  amendment  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  a  bill  that  would  make  it  easier 
for  welfare  recipients  to  accept  work. 

Without  objection  I  request  that  at  this 
point  my  statement  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  bill  and 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  and  the  amendments  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  and  statement  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4304)  to  amend  section  402 
(a)  (10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McGovERN,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4304 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem'bled.  That  sec- 
tion 402(a)  (10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after 
"(10)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(B)   provide  that,  effective  April  1,  1971, 


whenever  any  family  whose  eligibility  for 
such  aid  is  terminated  by  reason  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  employment  by  any  member 
thereof,  such  family  may  (within  one  year 
after  such  ellglblUty  was  so  terminated), 
by  filing  a  simple  sworn  declaration  as  to 
pertinent  factual  information,  Inamediately 
re-establish  its  ellglblUty  for  such  aid;". 

The  amendments  (Nos.  870  through 
874) ,  submitted  by  Mr.  McGovern,  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  870 
On  page  30,  line  3,  strike  out  "(a)",  and 
On  page  30,  strike  out  lines  15  through  24. 

Amendment  No.  871 
On  page  25,  lines  10  and  20,  strike  out  "or 
supervise  the  carrying  out  of". 

Amendment  No.  872 

On  page  4,  line  3,  Insert  the  following: 

"(a)" 

On  page  34,  line  7,  strike  out  "1964"  and 
all  that  follows,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof, 
"1964." 

On  page  34,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  It  is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  States  in  administering  the 
Assistance  Programs  established  by  Title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  wUl  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible. 
Insure  that  the  seniority,  pension,  and  other 
rights  and  benefits  enjoyed  by  those  who 
were  employed  In  the  Administration  of  pro- 
grams imder  such  title  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  will  be  pre- 
served and  protected." 

Amendment  No.    873 

On  page  16,  beginning  with  the  word  "The" 
on  line  16.  strike  out  all  through  "applica- 
tions,", and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  use 
of  a  simplified  statement,  to  establish  eligl- 
bility,  and  for  adequate  and  effective  meth- 
ods of  verification  of  applicants  and  recipi- 
ents through  the  use  of  sampling  and  other 
scientific  techniques,  and  shall  provide  for". 

Amendment  No.  874 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  the  word  "or" 
on  line  7  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
"payments"  on  line  9. 

On  page  27.  Une  18,  beginning  with  the 
word  "unemployed,"  strike  out  all  through 
line  2  on  page  28,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
"unemployed." 

On  page  28,  line  12,  strike  out  the  -word 
"part."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"title,". 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern, is  as  follows : 
Statement   of   Senator   George   McGovern 

Before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

August  25,  1970 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  to  testify  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's Family  Assistance  Plan.  The 
Administration's  initiative  in  this  area  has 
opened  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  par- 
ticipate m  what  can  be  a  truly  historic  step 
forward  In  the  fight  for«an  adequate  and 
dignified  program  of  public  assUtance  In 
America.  I  know  that  this  Is  something  all  of 
us  desire,  though  we  may  have  some  differ- 
ences over  the  details.  We  all  want  to  make 
sure  that  Family  Assistance  Is  a  really  work- 
able reform  of  the  present  system,  not  simply 
another  flop  which  disappoints  Americans 
who  support  it  through  their  taxes  and  Amer- 
icans who  hope  to  Improve  their  lives  through 
Its  benefits.  There  is  no  question  of  the  good 
Intentions  of  the  Administration  In  proposing 


this  measure.  But  we  all  know  where  good 
intentions  alone  may  lead.  The  potential 
significance  of  this  legislation  requires  that 
It  be  given  the  most  searching  inquiry.  I 
know  that  this  Committee  is  doing  Just  that 
and  I  hope  my  remarks  here  today  will  be  of 
some  help  in  that  regard. 

Betoie  discussing  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram Itself,  however,  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  what  I  feel  have  been  some  unnecessary 
and  unjustified  remarks  emanating  from 
various  quarters  of  the  Administration.  Since 
Family  Assistance  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Administration  spokesmen  have 
repeatedly  charged  that  its  final  passage  by 
the  Congress  Is  being  obstructed  by  liberals. 
I  am  frankly  mystified  by  these  charges,  for, 
as  best  as  I  can  tell.  It  has  been  the  so-called 
liberals  who  have  been  consistently  in  the 
forefront  of  those  supporting  Family  Assist- 
ance. Admittedly,  this  support  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  reservations  but  the  support  has 
been  there  nevertheless.  In  fact,  the  Admin- 
istration's criticism  of  those  who  basicaUy 
support  Its  effort  makes  one  wonder  about 
Its  undersUndlng  of  the  legislative  process 
and  Its  seriousness  about  enacting  legislation. 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  this  fact.  Lib- 
erals want  a  Public  Assistance  reform  Just  as 
badly  as  its  most  vigorous  proponents  down- 
town. But  they  want  a  bill  that  will  really 
work.  And,  I  for  one,  have  serious  doubts  that 
the  Administration  proposal,  unless  signifi- 
cantly modified,  will  work.  Let  me  Just  add, 
in  passing,  that  this  Committee  is  perform- 
ing an  Important  service  to  us  all  in  exposing 
the  discrepancies  between  the  reaUtles  of 
Family  Assistance  and  some  of  the  more 
extravagant  claims  that  have  been  made  for 
It.  Family  Assistance  Is  no  panacea  for  the 
varied  Ills  of  our  society.  It  can  be  one  rea- 
sonable and  practical  step  forward,  however, 
in  the  developcmnt  of  a  larger  national  In- 
come maintenance  strategy. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  deeply  Inter- 
ested In  the  poverty-related  problem  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  In  this  country 
and  have  had  the  privilege  of  chairing  the 
Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs.  One  of  the  major  efforts  of 
the  Committee  has  been  to  press  for  an  ex- 
panded food  stamp  program  that  will  reach 
every  hungry  family  until  their  cash  re- 
sources may  become  adequate.  At  this  point 
in  time,  only  some  six  million  persons  par- 
ticipate In  the  food  stamp  program.  L«ast 
understandable  Is  the  failure  of  many  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance  to  participate. 
We  believe  that  failure  is  often  di»e  to  sepa- 
rate administrative  structures.  I  see  the 
mechanism  of  Family  Assistance  as  a  means 
of  ensiu-lng  that  food  stamps  reach  every 
needy  family.  To  that  end,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  HR  16311— the  Simplified 
Food  Stamp  Distribution  System— to  com- 
bine the  administration  of  Family  Assistance 
and  Food  Stamps.  This  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, helps  fulfiU  President  Nixon's  pledge 
"to  put  an  end  to  himger  in  America  Itself 
for  all  time."  It  would  ensure  that  every 
public  assistance  family  at  least  receives  a 
minimum  Income  of  $2,400:  the  basic  $1,600 
under  Family  Assistance  and  $800  from  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  The  Administration 
has  already  announced  its  intention  of  tak- 
ing a  step  in  the  direction  of  my  amendment 
by  permitting  FamUy  Assistance  recipients 
living  In  Food  Stamp  areas  to  •'check  off" 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  buy  stamps. 
This  does  not  do  anything  for  the  assistance 
recipients  now  dependent  on  unsatisfactory 
surplus  commodity  distribution  programs.  I 
see  no  reason  why  assistance  recipients  In 
commodity  counties  should  not  also  have  the 
right  to  check  off  their  desire  to  receive 
stamps.  Not  only  would  this  amendment  take 
us  farther  In  assuring  that  food  assistance 
reaches  all  in  need,  it  would  result  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  saved  through  streamlined 
administration. 
I  know  that  this  Committee  has  spent  a 
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considerable  amount  of  time  discussing  prob- 
lems of  work  Incentives  and  disincentives, 
much  of  the  debate  centering  on  so-called 
notch  problems  or  loss  of  benefits  that  may 
result  from  Increased  Income.  It  has  been 
brought  out  that  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, when  considered  along  with  Family 
Assistance,  creates  one  of  these  so-called 
notches.  F.A.P.  Incidentally,  represents  an 
Improvement  over  the  present  arrangement. 
It  Is  possible  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
notch  by  technical  changes  in  the  food  stamp 
schedule,  changes  that  do  not  damage  the 
Integrltv  of  the  program.  But,  falling  that. 
I  must  say  In  all  candor  that  I  prefer  the 
small  risk  of  a  notch  disincentive,  to  the 
risk  of  millions  of  needy  persons  being  de- 
prived of  food  assistance.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  disturbed  by  the  revised  food 
stamp  schedules  submitted  to  the  Committee 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  They  appear  on  pages  46-58  of  your 
June  publication  of  "The  Family  Assistance 
Act  as  revised  and  resubmitted."  A  close 
look  at  those  tables  reveals  that  all  earned 
Income  would  be  counted  for  purposes  of  cal- 
culating a  family's  food  stamp  purchase  price 
and  bonus  stamps.  Under  the  present  system 
for  calculating  Income,  a  recipient  Ij  allowed 
certain  mandatory  deductions  and  $360  In 
exempt  income  to  arrive  at  a  net  Income  for 
purposes  of  food  stamps.  Under  F.A.P.  we 
were  told  there  would  be  $60  a  month,  or 
$720  a  year  of  exempt  Income.  But  the  HEW 
charts  indicate  that  any  earned  Income  would 
mean  an  Immediate  rise  In  the  cost  of  food 
stamps,  and  an  Immediate  reduction  In  the 
value  of  the  bonus  stamps.  That  would  work 
a  particular  hardship  on  those  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  persons  who  have  some  small 
source  of  Income  beyond  public  assistance 
and  those  AFDC  mothers  who  do  part-time 
work.  The  revised  schedvile  would  not  apply 
to  all  of  these  persons  once  FAP  goes  Into 
effect.  The  $110  assistance  benefit  for  single 
persons,  for  Instance,  puts  some  of  those  per- 
sons beyond  food  stamp  program  eligibility. 

But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Administration  Intends  to  Implement  their 
new  food  stamp  schedule  shortly.  Tlius,  those 
persons  now  using  the  program  would  be 
penalized  for  future  program  accommoda- 
tion. And  It  Is  those  who  do  take  the  initia- 
tive to  secure  a  little  in  earnings  that  will 
suffer  most.  If  this  Is  the  kind  of  revision 
the  Administration  actually  plans,  I  will  op- 
pose It  vigorously.  Family  Assistance  must  be 
used  as  a  means  to  make  sure  that  people  are 
adequately  nourished,  not  as  a  means  to  de- 
prive them  of  nutrition  to  satisfy  mathe- 
matical symmetry. 

Let  me  speak,  for  a  moment,  directly  to 
the  Issue  of  the  notch  problem  and  work.  I 
do  not  believe  that  many  Americans  want  a 
free  ride  on  the  dole.  Welfare,  with  all  the 
stigma  attached  to  it,  is  not  an  attractive 
alternative  to  self-support  through  work. 
Most  people  do  not  choose  to  be  maintained 
by  welfare  unless  they  have  no  choice.  The 
notch  problem  is  not  new.  There  have  always 
been  points  at  which  earned  Income  in  some 
amount  would  meau  the  end  or  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  welfare  and  in-kind  benefits.  People 
do  not  reject  earned  Income  and  accept  pub- 
lic assistance.  POr  most  poor  people  the  wel- 
fare categories  established  by  law  do  not 
permit  the  able-bodied  that  choice.  For  the 
others,  the  only  work  available  too  often  does 
not  provide  them  with  the  kind  of  security 
they  need  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

I  believe  that  whether  people  work  or  do 
not  work  is  more  a  function  of  our  man- 
power and  education  policies,  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  economy,  than  it  is  a 
function  of  some  mathematical  formula 
dreamed  up  by  the  economists.  I  believe  the 
availability  of  Jobs  at  living  wages  constitute* 
a  tcork  incentive  and  that  a  lack  of  Jobs,  or 
Jobs  only  at  unfair  wages,  are  the  real  tpork 
disincentives.  The  question  of  whether  peo- 
ple will  quit  welfare  to  take  work,  or  quit 
work  to  take  welfare,  has  always  been  with  us. 
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The  answer  the  poor  have  always  given  us  is 
that  they  will  work  when  work  U  available, 
especially  when  that  work  offers  real  secu- 
rity. This  is  the  key.  Security.  It  is  a  basic 
need  of  every  human  being.  It  is  most  Im- 
portant to  people  who  have  spent  their  lives 
on  the  edge  of  Insecurity,  on  the  edge  of 
hunger,  of  homelessness,  of  poverty. 

I  heartily  support  real  work  incentives.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  kind  of  work  IncenUvos 
that  in  reality  only  protect  the  idea  of  cheap 
labor  In  America.  The  real  answer  to  encour- 
aging poor  persons  In  America  to  work  Is  to 
build  into  any  work  requirements  the  funda- 
mental protections  that  our  great  labor  or- 
ganizations have  struggled  so  hard  to  win: 
safe  working  conditions,  living  wages,  re- 
tirement and  sickness  benefits.  The  answer 
to  the  question  of  how  to  encourage  the  poor 
to  work  does  not  He  In  how  we  phrase  a  work 
requirement  that  harrasses  and  humiliates 
the  poor.  Provide  the  Jobs,  and  the  wages, 
and  the  poor  wUl  solve  the  notch  problem. 
Other  senators  are  offering  ways  to  meet  this 
problem.  Senator  Nelson  has  proposed  a  pro- 
gram of  public  service  employment  so  that 
decent  Jobs  at  liveable  wages  will  be  avail- 
able. Within  the  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Senators  Harris  and  Rlblcoff  have  also 
proposed  that  Jobs  be  provided.  I  believe 
their  efforts  should  be  supported.  I  myself 
hope  to  address  this  problem  of  a  sense  of  se- 
curity, at  least  in  part,  with  an  interim 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  enable  welfare 
recipients  to  move  more  easily  from  public 
assistance  to  employment  and  back  to  public 
assistance   when   tliat   is   necessary. 

As  I  have  followed  the  proceedings  before 
this  Committee,  I  could  not  help  being  re- 
minded of  the  welfare  debates  that  have 
taken  place  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
You  will  remember  them  as  well.  In  1956,  we 
voted  for  the  first  Social  Service  Amend- 
ments as  a  solution  to  the  welfare  problem. 
In  1962.  we  voted  again  for  service  amend- 
ments. In  1967, 1  recall  very  vividly  the  work 
requirements  tied  to  the  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram and  the  provisions  for  finding  deserting 
fathers.  Each  time  the  debates  have  been 
the  same  and  so  have  been  the  results — rising 
welfare  rolls  and  costs.  Each  time  the  hope 
that  we  will  turn  welfare  recipients  into 
earners  and  taxpayers  proves  hollow.  If  I  am 
skeptical  that  the  Administration's  Family 
Assistance  proposal  will  solve  our  problems, 
It  Is  because  all  the  proposals  of  the  last  15 
years  have  made  the  same  claim,  and  for 
mechanisms  very  similar  to  what  we  are 
asked  to  vote  on  this  year. 

There  are  really  three  central  issues  in  this 
year's  debate:  How  we  will  treat  work,  how 
much  money  we  will  spend,  who  will  admin- 
ister whatever  program  emerges. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  more  comments  about 
work.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  work  incentives; 
I  believe  welfare  programs  should  not  be  de- 
signed to  discourage  people  from  taking  Jobs. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  providing  training  and 
day  care  for  those  who  are  able  to  work.  I  do 
have  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  idea  of  using 
our  public  assistance  programs  to  Institu- 
tionalize low  wages,  unsafe  working  condi- 
tions, and  poor  labor  practices.  To  do  that  Is 
to  freeze  the  poor  into  permanent  we'.fare 
status,  with  no  hope  of  being  released  from 
its  terrible  dependency. 

Let  me  expand  on  this  a  bit.  In  10ri9  there 
were  nearly  five  million  poor  families;  3.2 
million  of  those  families  had  one,  two,  three 
or  even  more  wage  earners.  Even  Secretary 
Richardson  tells  us  that  39  '  of  our  poor 
families  were  headed  by  a  fully-employed 
worker  whose  earnings  were  le;s  than  a 
poverty  wage.  Just  last  week  a  small  news 
story  held  that  600,000  federal  employees 
earned  wages  below  the  poverty  line.  Given 
these  facts  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
make  It  legal  and  virtually  inevitable  that 
millions  of  American  households  be  sup- 
ported through  a  system  of  welfare  payments 


rather  than  a  system  of  adequate  wages  If 
we  have  adequate  wages  and  a  mechanism 
to  compensate  for  family  size,  we  would  have 
no  working  poor. 

That  brings  us  to  the  m.atter  of  what  is 
an  appropriate  referral  for  work.  I  believe 
It  sound  to  require  that  Job  r<>ferrals  be 
mandatory  only  at  the  higher  ol  either  the 
prevailing  wages  for  such  work  In  an  area, 
or  the  federal  mlnlmxun  wage.  Senator  Harris 
has  made  such  a  proposal  and  I  believe  it 
deserves  support.  At  the  same  time.  If  we  took 
the  single  step  of  raising  the  minimum  wage 
to  $2.00  per  hour,  a  full  time  worker  would 
earn  $4,100.  At  least  one  estimate,  and  I 
believe  It  conservative,  mdlcales  that  this 
would  result  In  better  than  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars saving  in  payments  to  the  working  poor 
But  it  is  not  Just  a  dollar  amount  that 
is  at  stake.  Other  protections  have  been 
built  into  our  labor  system  to  protect  work- 
ers fiom  exploitation  Specifically,  recipients 
of  Unemployment  Insurance  have  been 
granted  a  variety  of  safeguards  which  I 
would  find  It  unacceptable  to  omit.  At  the 
very  least,  we  must  restore  that  language 
guaranteeing  that  referrals  would  be  made 
only  to  suitable  work  or  training. 

Tliere  are  now  many  Individuals  who  fall 
between  the  cracks  In  our  public  assistance/ 
labor  market  system.  There  are  partially  dis- 
abled adults  who  do  not  qualify  for  public 
assistance  and  cannot  get  or  hold  Jobs.  There 
are  men  and  women  In  their  sixties  not  yet 
old  enough  to  qualify  for  Social  Security  or 
Old  Age  AssUtance  living  in  areas  where  the 
only  Income  available  is  from  stoop  labor  in 
the  hot  sun — work  for  which  they  are  no 
longer  physically  able.  There  are  Individuals 
too  blind  to  get  Jobs  and  not  blind  enough 
for  public  assistance  standards.  It  Is  these 
who  wUl  be  exploited  if  we  do  not  write 
emplovment  protections  Into  FAP.  And  It  is 
their  children  who  will  suffer  with  them. 

It  lo  not  enough  to  recognize  that  there 
are  unpleasant  Jobs  In  any  society.  We  must 
also  recognize  that  In  some  parts  of  this 
country  public  assistance  would  be  denied 
to  mothers  who  refuse  to  work  for  60  hours 
In  a  week  as  a  domestic  help,  while  their 
children  are  said  to  be  in  adequate  day  care 
if  an  older  neighbor  child  looks  after  them. 
It  Is  likewise  true  that  some  parts  of  this 
country  men  with  "brown  lung."  for  whom 
a  return  to  the  textile  mills  or  coal  mines 
would  prove  fatal,  would  be  denied  assist- 
ance If  such  Jobs  existed.  There  are  places  in 
this  country  where  assistance  is  now,  and 
would  In  the  future,  be  denied  to  everyone 
when  a  fruit  or  vegetable  crop  was  due  for 
harvest.  There  are  migrant  and  mining  camps 
in  this  country  in  which  conditions  are  ad- 
mittedly substandard  in  such  basic  areas  as 
housing,  sanitation  and  water  supplies.  Those 
Jobs— miiUng,  manufacturing,  harvesting — 
may  Indeed  be  required  by  society.  But  If  our 
society  requires  that  those  Jobs  be  performed 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  work- 
ers involved  and  to  protect  their  rights  to 
work  and  live  in  physical  safety. 

Liberals  have  also  been  charged  with  want- 
ing to  Increase  the  amount  of  money  in 
Family  Assistance  to  an  unreasonable  level. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  an  accurate  charge.  I 
fully  appreciate  the  inflationary  pressures  in 
our  economy  and  the  need  to  keep  a  Ud  on 
federal  expenditures.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  real  human  needs  of  our  people — 
health,  education  and  welfare— must  always 
be  sacrificed  to  those  pressures  rather  than 
some  other,  less  Important  programs.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  believe  there  is  some  money 
within  the  Umlts  of  this  year's  budget  which 
can  and  should  be  applied  to  improving  Fam- 
ily Assistance.  For  Instance.  I  understand 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  now  estimates  it  could  not  im- 
plement Family  Assistance  before  July  of 
1972  or  even  later.  Why  then  could  not  money 
earmarked  for  start-up  costs  in  1971  be  used 
to  restore  state  benefits  for  intact  families 
with  an  unemployed  parent  present,  or  to 
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create  actual  Jobs,  or  to  expand  day  care  op- 
portunities more  rapidly.  Another  Improve- 
ment that  will  not  cost  more  money  this  year 
or  next,  but  vhlch  would  ensure  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  new  system,  would  be 
built-in  steps  to  raise  the  basic  payment  to 
the  federal  poverty  line  by  1975,  or  steps  to- 
ward higher  federal  payments  but  reduced 
state  burdens  over  time.  Simply  put,  this  is 
not  a  question  of  how  to  use  available  money 
in  the  first  year  of  the  program,  but  a  com- 
mitment to  its  future.  A  commitment  to 
make  sure  that  Family  Assistance  doesn't  be- 
come a  dead-end  for  America's  poor. 

The  last  critical  issue  I  want  to  discuss  Is 
the  Administration  of  the  program.  It  often 
seems  to  me  that  we  operate  our  welfare  pro- 
grams on  a  principle  of  reverse  responslbiUty. 
Unlike  other  programs,  we  have  given  the 
most  significant  discretionary  controls  In 
welfare  to  that  level  of  government  which 
contributed  the  least  to  Its  financial  support. 
Under  AFDC.  local  governments  exercised 
most  control  and  paid  only  about  10%  of  the 
cost.  States  controlled  the  rest  and  bore 
about  30%  of  the  cost.  Washington  picked  up 
the  bill.  Issued  regulations  and  gave  advice, 
but  really  did  very  little  by  way  of  con- 
trolling the  programs. 

There  was  once  good  reason  for  this.  Orig- 
inally federal  programs  were  simply  ad- 
juncts to  state  efforts.  But  with  the  Intro- 
ducUon  of  Family  Assistance  and  an  ex- 
pressed commitment  to  a  single,  nationally 
unlftorm  program,  I  believe  there  is  good 
reason  to  correct  this  imbalance.  If  the  fed- 
eral government  is  paying  the  bill,  then  the 
federal  government  should  have  the  most 
say  over  how  the  program  is  run.  We  should 
move,  now,  from  the  very  outset  to  make 
sure  that  this  Is  so.  If  we  pernUt  the  pro- 
gram to  be  turned  over  to  the  state  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  from  the  beginning  of  the 
X  program,  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy  three  or 
3  five  years  hence  to  get  the  program  back. 
*^  For  this  reason,  I  am  offering  amendments 
to  eliminate  the  option  for  full  state  opera- 
tion of  the  program,  as  well  as  the  third 
level  option  of  county  level  administration. 
As  long  as  states  continue  to  share  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  the  program,  then  shared 
federal  and  state  administration  makes  some 
sense.  County  control  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
Full  federal  administration  makes  the  most 
sense  because  only  through  such  unitary 
control  will  state  by  state  variations  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Federal  administration  is  necessary  from 
another  perspective  as  well.  There  has  been 
much  talk  in  recent  weeks  of  "national 
standards,"  as  though  standards  would,  of 
themselves,  ensure  national  uniformity. 
While  it  is  true  that  national  standards 
are  Important  and  necessary,  standards  alone 
are  not  enough.  Without  federal  adminis- 
tration, it  will  still  be  possible,  within  broad- 
ly set  limits,  for  states  and  localities  to  ex- 
ercise discretion  in  the  operation  of  the 
programs.  I  have  been  made  dramatically 
aware  of  this  problem  In  the  operation  of 
our  federal  food  programs,  where  local  dis- 
cretion has  been  used  to  keep  eligible  appli- 
cants from  receiving  assistance.  Federal  ad- 
ministration Is  not  a  cure-all  but  It  would 
go  a  long  way  to  more  even-handed,  uni- 
form administration  of  our  public  assistance 
programs. 

So,  let  me  say  In  conclusion,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  reform,  real  reform,  of  our 
Inadequate,  inefficient,  demeaning  system  of 
public  assistance.  The  Administration  has 
proposed  a  program.  And  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  Improve  on  it.  I  h<^>e  we  will 
all  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  final 
measure  which  Includes  the  Improvements 
that  I  have  outlined  today  and  that  other 
senators  are  vigorously  pursuing.  I  hope  we 
will  not  have  to  face  the  choice  of  voting  for 
a  measure  that  does  not  Include  those  Im- 
provements, that  does  not  truly  reform  the 


present  system,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
kind  of  measure  merits  our  support. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
BILL 

S.    4215 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen*,  on  behalf  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MtJRPHY)  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CRANSTON)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  4215.  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Salton  Sea  proj- 
ect, California. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  458— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  A  HIS- 
TORY   OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  AS 
A  SENATE  DOMUMENT 
Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  458) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Senatk  RESOLtmoN  458 
Resolved.  That  a  brief  history  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  landmark  agrlcultxiral  legisla- 
tion 1825-1970  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  there  be  printed  nine  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATB    SESOLtmON    4fi4 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  454, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  nations  relating 
to  measures  to  be  taken  against  persons 
who  unlawfully  endanger  the  life  and 
freedom  of  any  official  of  a  government 
of  another  nation  or  international  orga- 
nization, or  a  member  of  his  family. 


unanimous  consent  for  the  adoption  of 
this  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^__ 

FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOB.  870  THROUGH  874 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  five 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16311)  to  author- 
ize a  family  assistance  plan  providing 
basic  benefits  to  low-income  families 
with  children,  to  provide  incentives  for 
employment  and  training  to  improve  the 
capacity  for  employment  of  members 
of  such  families,  to  achieve  greater  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  recipients  imder 
the  Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  otherwise  improve  such 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern,  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments,  appear 
below  under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 


SHARING  THE  COST  OF  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES AND  ANNUITANTS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    869 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  S.  1772  which  was  reported  by 
Senator  Burdick  on  August  27,  a  bill  to 
increase  the  Government  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  health  insurance  for  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  lay  on  the 

table. 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  merely 
changing  an  incorrect  printing  in  the  bill 
as  reported.  The  bill  provides  for  a  July  1, 
1970.  effective  date  but  the  committee 
intended  for  the  effective  date  to  be  Oc- 
tober 1,  1970,  to  avoid  administration 
problems  of  retroactive  increases  in  in- 
surance premiums  already  paid. 

■When  the  bill  is  called  up  for  floor 
action.  I  hope  that  the  majority  leader, 
if  I  am  not  present  at  that  time,  will  ask 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  754  TO  H.B.  17123 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
754  to  H.R.  17123.  the  military  appropri- 
ations authorization  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


CONQUEST  OF  CANCER 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday  the  Senate  adopted  Concur- 
rent Resolution  675.  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  July  15.  1970.  The  reso- 
lution was  submitted  by  the  genUeman 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  John  J. 
RooNEY,  on  March  4,  1970,  as  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  526,  and  was  sub- 
mitted under  its  present  designation  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  675  on 
July  8  1970.  to  provide  for  a  minor  and 
Inconsequential  change  in  language. 

The  resolution  is  one  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  with  regard  to 
cancer.  It  is  fitting  that  the  Senate 
joined  the  House  in  expressing  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  solution  of  this  dread 
disease.  In  April  of  tiiis  year  Uie  Senate 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  376.  which 
was  submitted  by  me  on  March  25  of 
this  year.  That  resolution  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  panel  of  c^cer 
experts  to  explore  the  cancer  problem 
and  recommend  what  needs  to  be  done 
about  it.  That  is  appropriate,  now  that 
the  House  and  Senate  have  combined 
their  common  sentiment  and  in  the  terms 
of  this  resolution  tledicated  the  entire 
Congress  to  the  necessary  legislation  and 
appropriations  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose.  ^ 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  American  Cancer  So- 
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ciety  that  330.000  persons  will  die  from 
cancer  this  year.  Eininent  scientists  and 
physicians  in  the  study  and  treatment  of 
cancer  are  convinced  that  a  signif.cant 
number  of  these  deaths  could  be  averted 
If  only  siifBcient  commitment  and  re- 
sources were  available.  Furthermore, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  en- 
hanced research  effort  will  lead  to  further 
breakthrough  in  the  management  and 
treatment  of  persons  suffering  from 
c&nccr. 

I  am  delighted  that  under  the  able 
and  distinguished  leadership  of  Repre- 
sentative RooNEY  this  resolution  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  Senate  has 
approved  the  House  joining  us  in  this 
vitally  important  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  of  this  body 
in  adopting  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 675  is  another  forward  step  toward 
the  goal  the  Senate  has  previou'ly  set 
to  find  the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer  by 
1976.  the  Bicentennial  of  American  in- 
dependence. We  seek  to  find  American 
independence  from  cancer  by  1976. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  made  by  me 
on  Friday,  August  28.  1970.  before  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
concerning  appropriations  for  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxment  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskib 
Bepobe  the  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee OF  THE  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
MirrEK  ON  Appropriations  fob  the  SST. 
AcccsT  28.  1970 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  1963  Presdent  Kennedy 
announced  that  the  Federal  Gkivernment 
would  embark  on  a  program  to  develop  a 
supersonic  transport.  He  pledged  a  $750  mil- 
lion limit  on  Federal  support  of  the  project. 
We  have  now  spent  almost  9700  million  on 
this  project  and  are  beng  asked  to  appropri- 
ate 8290  million  more.  It  is  now  likely  that 
the  prototype  costs  to  the  Government  will 
rise  to  at  least  91.3  billion.  Many  people  avs- 
pect  that  the  Government  will  even  be  asked 
to  finance  production  of  these  aircraft. 

It  Is  now  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  the  SST  ...  to  re-evaluate  It 
.  and   to  ask  whether  we  can  afford  to 
continue  the  program. 

This  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  take  a 
second  look  .  .  . 

For  this  year  Congress  passed  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  We  said  that  ma- 
jor Federal  programs  must  be  carefully  exam- 
Infd  m  light  of  their  potential  impact  on  the 
environment. 

This  year  we  are  considering  significant 
changes  in  our  national  transportation  pol- 
icies. We  recognize  the  need  to  spend  our 
money  more  carefully  and  more  wisely  .  .  . 
on  programs  that  do  the  most  good  for  the 
most  people. 

And  this  year  we  are  faced  with  substan- 
tial unemployment  In  one-fifth  of  our  ma- 
jor labor  DMrkets.  We  must  deal  with  this 
problem  effectively  and  quickly. 

So  we  should  ask  what  the  SST  means 
to  us  .  .  .  with  respect  to  our  envlronmei*. 
our  priontlies"knd  otir  people. 

To  many  Americans,  the  SST  Is  a  symbol 
of  man's  lack  of  concern  for  his  planet. 
I  am  aware  that  proposed  rules  would  pro- 


hibit SSTs  from  flying  over  populated  land 
areas.  But  this  does  not  answer  the  questions 
of— 

What  effects  sonic  booms  would  have  on 
ships  at  sea.  and  on  fish  and  animal  life; 
What  effects  sideline  Ukeoff  noise  four  or 
five  times  that  of  the  747  would  have  on 
people  who  work  In  the  airports  or  live  in 
neighboring  communities; 

What  effects  Jet  vapors  would  have  on  the 
upper  atmosphere,  on  world  climate,  and 
on  radiation  levels. 

Even  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has  stated 
that  this  last  question  "has  not  received  the 
attention  It  deserves."  The  MIT  Study  of  Crit- 
ical Environmental  Problems  concluded  re- 
cently that  "the  projected  SET'S  can  have  a 
clearly  measurable  effect  on  the  world  cli- 
mate." The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
reached  a  similar  conclusion. 

I  know  that  proponents  of  the  SST  have 
promised  that  these  problems  will  be  studied 
as  soon  as  the  prototypes  are  built  and  before 
the  production  phase. 

I  hope  that  an  Increasing  financial  com- 
mitment would  not  weaken  that  resolve.  But 
I  am  concerned  that  this  research  would  oc- 
cupy environmental  research  resources  that 
are  being  stretched  thin  as  we  seek  to  solve 
the  problems  of  air  and  water  poUution  that 
we  have  already  created. 

We  should  ask  whether  new  research  on  the 
environmental  effects  of  the  SST— research 
that  would  be  admittedly  necessary  before 
production — is  the  wisest  use  we  can  make 
of  our  limited  capacity. 

I  am  also  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  question  of  whether  the  PAA  has  com- 
plied with  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act. 

Section  102  (2)(c)  of  the  act  requires  a 
"detailed  statement"  from  the  agency  on  the 
environmental  Impact  of  any  major  pro- 
posal— whether  or  not  work  on  the  project 
had  begun  before  passage  of  the  act.  The 
FAA  has  not  submitted  a  detailed  statement. 
Section  102  (2)  (c)  of  the  act  requires  each 
agency  to  "study,  develop  and  prescribe  ap- 
propriate alternatives  to  recommend  courses 
of  action."  The  FAA  has  not  submitted  those 
alternatives. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  should  not 
report  the  appropriations  bill  to  the  floor  un- 
til the  requirements  of  section  102  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  have  been  met. 

Then  the  Senate  can  make  its  own  deci- 
sion on  the  merits.  At  this  time  too  many 
environmental  questions  have  not  been  an- 
swered. 

.  •  •  •  • 

We  should  also  ask  whether  we  need  the 
SST  ...  as  much  as  we  need  new  mass  transit 
systems  for  our  cities,  new  airport  facilities 
for  the  planes  already  flying,  or  new  schools, 
homes  and  a  clean  environment. 

These  programs  also  cost  money — as  much 
or  more  than  the  SST.  And  the  funds  must 
come  from  the  same  kitty  . . .  resources  that 
are  limited. 

This  year's  budget  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol is  $106  million.  TO  restore  our  air  to 
a  breathable,  healthy  level  will  cost  the 
Government  almost  $400  million  a  year.  Ap- 
propriations bills  for  medical  care.  Education 
and  Housing  have  been  vetoed  .  .  .  yet  these 
needs  are  not  being  met. 

We  cannot  afford  everything  under  the  stin. 
We  must  face  the  realities  of  difficult 
choices  .  .  .  and  say  "no"  to  some  things  we 
should  like  but  do  not  need. 

Those  are  the  questions  we  must  ask  about 
our  priorities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  what  the 
SST  means  to  our  people. 

The  level  of  unemployment  in  the  State 
of  Washington  is  unacceptable  ...  as  unac- 
ceptable as  m  thirty  other  major  labor  mar- 
kets across  the  nation. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem in  Washington  may  get  worse  If  the  SST 


r»rogram  Is  halted.  But  we  know  that  the 
program  will  not  reverse  the  rising  levels 
across  the  nation  .  .  .  and  this  must  be  our 
first  concern  .  .  .  with  first  call  on  our  re- 
sources. 

We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  unemploy- 
ment nationwide.  It  will  take  new  programs, 
more  ImaglnatlTe  Ideas  and  perhaps  more 
expensive  efforts.  It  is  a  problem  that  affects 
all  our  States  .  .  .  and  that  demands  reme- 
dies for  all  our  States. 

The  SST  program  is  not  without  merit.  Mr. 
Chairman — 

It  uMuld  provide  job  opportunities; 

It  would  be  a  technological  victory; 

And  It  iDOuld  be  an  exciting  advance  in 
air  travel. 

But  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not 
the  best  use  of  our  resources  .  . .  the  environ- 
mental, social  and  human  costs  are  too  high. 

And  at  this  time,  with  the  klndj  of  needs 
that  have  gone  unmet,  dropping  the  SST  is 
the  kind  of  difficult  decision  we  must  make. 


MILITARY  AID  FOR  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23  the  President  signed  a  determi- 
nation, required  by  law,  which  authorizes 
up  to  $40  million  in  military  aid  for 
Cambodia  in  fiscal  year  1971.  This  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  $8.9  million  already 
given  Cambodia  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  determination, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum 
from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  stated: 

You  are  requested  on  my  behalf  to  report 
this  determination  and  authorization 
promptly  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  requirement 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  the 
Congress  be  notified  promptly  of  such 
decisions.  Webster's  defines  "prompt"  as 
"Done  or  rendered  readily;  given  without 
delay  or  hesitation."  The  determination, 
transmitted  by  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  dated  August  21,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Augiist  24.  Another  report- 
ing requirement,  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriation  Act,  requires 
that  determinations  of  this  nature  be 
reported  to  the  Congress  "within  30  days 
after  each  such  determination."  It  wsis 
29  days  from  the  date  of  the  President's 
signature  to  the  date  of  the  Depart- 
ment's transmittal  letter.  I  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  basic  information  had  been 
leaked  to  the  press  well  before  the  com- 
mittee received  any  ofScial  notice  of  the 
decision.  I  ask  unanmou^  consent  that 
the  President's  determination  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 

July  23, 1970. 
Presidentiai.  Determination  No.  71-2 

MEMORANDUM  FOB  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Subject:  Determination  and  Authorization 
Under  SecUon  614(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  and  Under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  Permitting  the  Furnishing 
of  Defense  Articles  and  Services  to  Cam- 
bodia up  to  $40  Million 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation 

in  your  memorandum  of  June  27,  1970.  I 

hereby: 

(a)  Determine  pursuant  to  Section  614(a) 
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of  the  Act  that  the  authorization  of  the 
use  of  up  to  $40  million  of  funds  available 
for  the  grant  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices to  Cambodia,  without  regard  to  the  lim- 
itations of  Section  505(a).  605(bW2),  sec- 
ond clause,  609.  620(t).  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Act  limiting  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  to  Cambodia,  Is  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  Authorize  pursuant  to  Section  614(a) 
of  the  Act  such  use  of  up  to  $40  million  for 
the  grant  of  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Cambodia  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Sections  of  the  Act  referred  to  in  (a) 
above : 

(c)  Determine  pursuant  to  the  third  pro- 
viso of  the  military  assistance  paragraph 
of  Title  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
1970,  that  military  assistance  to  Cambodia 
for  FY  1971  in  an  amount  of  up  to  $40  mil- 
lion Is  essential  to  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

You  are  requested  on  my  behalf  to  report 
this  determination  and  authorization 
promptly  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately, the  Secretary  of  State's  rec- 
ommendation, which  contains  the  justi- 
fication for  the  President's  decision,  is 
classified  "Secret"  and  cannot  be  made 
public. 

The  handling  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  requirements  of  law  which  must 
be  met  prior  to  furnishing  military  aid  Is 
practically  a  rerun  of  the  earlier  decision 
to  send  arms  to  Cambodia,  which  in- 
volved a  determination  made  retroactive 
a  month  from  the  President's  signature 
in  order  to  legalize  arms  shipments 
which  had  been  made  a  month  before. 
The  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  quite  prop- 
erly, contains  a  number  of  restrictions 
which  must  be  satisfied  before  arms  aid 
can  be  given  to  a  country.  These  restric- 
tions were  designed  both  to  insure  the 
most  effective  use  of  our  citizens'  tax  dol- 
lars and  to  act  as  a  restraining  influence 
on  executive  branch  relations  with  arms 
aid  recipients.  Here  are  the  requirements 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  have 
been  waived  in  the  decision  to  give  more 
arms  to  Cambodia : 

First.  Section  505(a)  requires  that 
military  grant  aid  not  be  given  unless 
the  country  has  agreed  to  comply  with 
a  number  of  specific  requirements,  per- 
taining to  use,  transfer,  and  U.S.  access 
to  the  equipment.  Such  an  agreement 
was  proposed  to  the  Cambodian  (jovem- 
ment  on  August  20,  4  months  after  aid 
was  first  given,  but  apparently  the  agree- 
ment has  not  yet  been  concluded. 

Second.  Section  505(b)(2)  requires 
that  any  defense  articles  totaling  more 
than  $3,000,000  in  a  fiscal  year  caimot  be 
furnished  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  arms  will  be  used  to  main- 
tain its  own  defensive  strength  and  "the 
defensive  strength  of  the  free  world." 

No  such  determination  has  been  made 
nor  is  one  likely  to  be  made  in  view  of 
Cambodia's  claim  of  neutrality. 

Third.  Section  509  requires  that  be- 
fore any  defense  article  having  a  value 
greater  than  $100,000  be  given  to  another 
country  that  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
U.S.  group  in  Cambodia  certify  6  months 
prior  to  delivery  that  the  country  "has 
the  capability  to  utilize  effectively  such 
article." 

No  such  assurance  has  been  given  and 


we  have  no  information  on  what  type  of 
equipment  we  plan  to  give  her  that  costs 
more  than  $100,000.  A  $100,000-plus 
weapon  would  hardly  fit  in  the  "small 
arms"  category,  however. 

Fourth.  Section  620  ft)  requires  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  coimtry  that  has  broken 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  diplomatic  relations  must  be  re- 
stored and  a  new  aid  agreement  nego- 
tiated before  military  aid  is  provided. 

We  do  not  have  an  aid  agreement  with 
Cambodia. 

However,  section  614  of  the  act  gives 
the  President  general  authority  to  waive 
all  of  those  and  any  other  requirements 
of  the  act  "when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  authorization  is  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  United 
States."  The  President  used  this  au- 
thority to  waive  the  requirements  I  have 
listed.  He  is  perfectly  within  his  rights 
in  exercising  that  authority.  And  the 
State  Department  is  fully  within  its  legal 
rights  in  waiting  29  out  of  the  30  days 
allowed  by  the  statute  to  send  the  deter- 
mination to  the  Congress. 

But  the  issue  Involved  is  not  so  much 
one  of  legal  niceties  as  it  is  of  comity 
between  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  Government.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  great  erosion  of  the 
executive  branch's  credibility  in  the  Con- 
gress. Instead  of  mutual  trust  and  con- 
fidence there  is  now  mutual  distrust  and 
suspicion,  not  only  on  foreign  policy  but 
across  the  board.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  President  is  conscious  of  the  erosive 
effect  on  the  relationship  between  the 
two  branches  caused  by  actions  of  this 
nature.  In  the  handling  of  such  a  matter 
he  is,  I  believe,  a  captive  of  a  bureaucracy 
which,  in  large  measure,  seems  to  have 
little  respect  for  the  legislative  branch. 
Credibility  is  a  fragile  thing  and  once 
destroyed  is  very  difficult — and  often  im- 
possible— to  restore.  This  most  recent  in- 
cident Is  of  little  practical  consequence 
but  it  does,  I  think,  illustrate  the  opera- 
tion of  a  way  of  thinking  now  prevalent 
in  the  bureaucracy  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  an  attitude  which  seems  to 
consider  the  Congress  of  little  importance 
in  the  running  of  this  country's  affairs — 
foreign  or  domestic.  There  is  a  lesson 
here  for  every  Member  of  Congress. 


LACK    OF    ADEQUATE    INSPECTION 
OF  IMPORTED   MEATS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  never  could  quite  imder- 
stand  why  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  so  concerned  about  the  strict- 
est kind  of  inspection  of  meats  of  all 
kinds  slaughtered  in  the  United  States 
and  at  the  same  time  have  very  little  or 
no  concern  about  the  lack  of  adequate 
inspection  of  vast  amounts  of  imported 
meats. 

It  is  wrong  to  believe  that  much  of  this 
imported  meat  is  subjected  to  anything 
like  the  careful  and  stringent  inspections 
made  of  our  domestic  meat  products. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article  on 
this  subject  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Western  Livestock  Reporter.  It 
was  written  by  Mr.  Patrick  K.  Goggins. 
the  publisher.  It  is  an  article  that  I  think 
would  be  of  real  interest  to  the  vast  con- 


sumer public  In  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

As  I  See  It     .  . 

In  this  world  and  In  this  age  of  laws  and 
regulations  and  rules  it  certainly  seems  odd 
how  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  others  can  turn  a  blind  eye  on 
inspection  of  foreign  meat. 

The  absolute  whammy  that  they  are  put- 
ting on  the  American  packer,  both  at  the 
federal  and  state  level  Is  unbelievable  and 
yet,  they  turn  their  back  on  the  uncleanll- 
ness  and  the  standards  of  inspection  of  im- 
ported meat. 

This  particular  item  has  been  fought  out 
the  last  three  weeks  in  Congress  to  a  fair- 
thee-well.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  Is  go- 
ing to  come  of  It  but  there  are  more  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  joining  arms 
in  the  fight  to  get  something  done.  And  it 
certainly  needs  to  be  done. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Stelnmetz,  Assistant  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  consumer  protection  of  the 
USDA  is  one  of  the  biggest  fighters  against 
any  passage  of  any  kind  of  a  meat  import 
inspection  bill.  He  comes  up  with  some  pretty 
weak  arguments  in  my  estimation  of  why 
we  shouldn't  touch  It. 

Of  course  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
partn:ent  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  the  USDA 
all  feel  that  if  any  kind  of  stringent,  more 
strict  inspection  law  Is  put  into  effect,  the 
foreign  countries  will  then  counteract  and 
put  quite  a  lot  of  pressure  upon  American 
products  that  they  buy  through  similar  acts. 

Bruce  E.  Hackett  from  Overbrook.  Kansas 
testified  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Robert  Dole 
(R.  Kansas)  that  he  and  his  family  lived 
and  had  a  trucking  business  in  Australia 
from  September  1963  to  December  of  1967 
and  that  hU  brother  is  stUl  there  running 
that  business. 

He  testifies  that  on  In-plant  handling  the 
meat  was  moved  from  btiildlng  to  building 
m  non-refrigerated  cars.  They  did  not  have 
refrigerated  vans  for  in-plant  and  that  most 
of  the  meat  is  hauled  in  flat  cars  or  flatbed 
tj-pe  trailers  with  a  canvas  over  the  top  of 
it  from  the  plant  down  to  the  docks  where 
It  waits  m  the  hot  sun  for  up  to  8  to  10 
hours  without  refrigeration  before  It  is  loaded 
Into  ships. 

The  few  Inspectors  we  have  over  there  who 
are  trying  to  get  something  done,  can't  begin 
to.  Here  Is  a  paragraph  for  instance  on  page 
20,  paragraph  53  of  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia: 
"When  an  officer  considers  that  vermin  are 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with  meat  at  an 
export  establishment — ^thls  is  on  processing 
meat  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country — the 
establishment,  require  the  occupier  to  cause 
to  be  taken  effective  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  vermin." 

In  other  words  they  can  use  poison  to  get 
rid  of  the  rats  but  nothing  is  done  with  the 
meat.  Here  in  the  U.S..  if  rats  get  into  meat, 
the  whole  lot  Is  condenmed  and  goes  In  the 
tank.  When  It  gets  here  to  the  U.S.  approxi- 
mately 180  pounds  out  of  32.000  pounds  is 
looked  at  and  looked  at  quite  hastily.  The 
U.S.  Inspectors  then  put  USDA  Inspected  and 
Passed  on  these  crates. 

Now  hear  this:  This  same  meat  can  then 
go  Into  Interstate  shipment.  It  can  go  to 
federal  Inspected  plant. 

Now  we  have  our  state  packers  who  are 
under  state  rules,  who  are  under  the  same 
regulations  as  our  federal  packing  houses. 
They  cannot  ship  meat  interstate.  They  have 
to  ship  intra-state.  Our  regulations  won't 
even  let  this  state  inspected  meat  even  get 
near  a  federal  inspected  packing  house.  Why 
should  this  Imported,  uncleeuied  meat  be 
allowed  to  enter  those  channels  without  any 
strings  attached. 
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They  kill  horses  In  the  same  plant  that 
they  kin  cattle  In  Australia.  They  kill  rab- 
bits for  people  In  the  same  plants  as  they 
do  cattle. 

And  the  14  roving  Inspectors  that  we  have 
over  there  dont  live  In  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  or  Argentina,  they  live  In  the  United 
States  and  maybe  see  the  plant  once  a  year. 
Then  when  they  Inspect,  they  In.'^pect  their 
systems,  but  they  dont  inspect  livestock. 
"  Then  you  look  at  the  U.S.  packer.  He's 
forced  to  pay  U.S.  Inspectors  overtime  any- 
time he  works  over  8  hours  and  when  there 
Is  an  Inspector  on  the  line,  the  whole  pack- 
ing house  stops,  because  they  w^ant  to  look 
at  every  carcass  and  do. 

The  packing  Industry  In  the  United  States 
has  paid  In  excess  of  S15  million  dollars  last 
year  alone  In  over-time  to  USDA  meat  In- 
spectors to  keep  their  plants  running.  This 
was  Just  to  the  inspectors  themselves,  not  to 
mention  all  the  man-hours  and  loss  of  time 
waiting  for  these  inspectors  while  the  whole 
process  stopped  and  employee  pay  scale 
went  on. 

Then  In  Australia  they  aUow  wild  rabbits 
that  are  destroyed  on  ranches  to  be  brought 
in  to  their  meat  establishments  to  be  pre- 
pared for  export  without  Inspection. 

Now  maybe  many  of  you  ranchers  who 
have  not  written  to  your  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wUl  do  It.  Something  has  got  to  be 
done.  .  .  . 

This  Is  a  very  unfair,  unhealthy  situation 
for  you  in  the  cow  business.  Because  one  of 
these  days  some  kind  of  a  disease  Is  going 
to  break  out  over  this  deal  and  you  know 
who  is  going  to  get  the  black  eye  .  .  . 
meat  producers. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  TROOPERS  OP 
CASPER,  WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  many  Sen- 
ators, at  least  those  who  share  my  inter- 
est in  football,  undoubtedly  had  the  op- 
portunity last  night  to  witness  the  half- 
time  show  put  on  by  the  troopers  of 
Casper.  Wyo..  at  the  New  York  Jets- 
Minnesota  Vikings  game  in  Bloomington. 

Those  who  did  witness  this  show  saw 
an  example  of  the  skill  and  precision  of 
an  outstanding  youth  organization.  Cas- 
per, and  indeed  all  Wyoming,  is  vastly 
proud  of  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  which 
recently  took  its  second  straight  class  A 
world  open  title  in  competition  in  Lynn, 
Mass..  on  the  heels  of  a  first-place  win 
in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  national 
drum  and  bugle  competition  In  Miami, 
thus  capping  its  most  successful  season 
to  date. 

The  troopers,  a  band  of  dedicated 
youngsters  who  train  and  work  year- 
round  under  the  direction  of  equally  ded- 
icated adult  leaders,  are  Wyoming's  offi- 
cial musical  ambassadors,  Mr.  President. 
They  are  expected  to  arrive  home  in  Cas- 
per late  tomorrow,  in  time  for  the  young- 
sters to  get  back  to  the  classroom  after 
another  victorious  sweep  of  the  coimtry. 
As  always.  Casperites  will  turn  out  by 
the  thousands  to  welcome  the  troopers 
home.  For  those  people,  and  for  all  of 
us,  really,  this  organization  represents 
living  proof  of  the  determination  to  excel, 
the  willingness  to  work  hard,  and  the 
talent  to  achieve  success  which  is  present 
in  America's  young  people. 


A  BRIGHT  SIDE  TO  EVERY  PROBLENI 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent   editorial,    the    Daily    Oklahoman 


points  out  that  there  is  a  bright  side  to 
almost  every  problem  facing  our  Nation. 
In  our  efforts  to  right  our  wrongs,  we 
tend  to  look  only  at  the  negative  side, 
that  which  we  hope  to  better. 

Occasionally  it  is  good  to  know  a  posi- 
tive side  to  many  problems  does  exist. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  entitled  "There  Is  a  Bright 
Side"  be  printed  in  the  Record". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

There  Is  a  Bright  Side 

Americans  want  more  optimism  from  their 
public  officials  and  business  leaders.  President 
Nixon  Is  reported  to  have  told  recent  visitors 
to  the  San  Clemente  White  House. 

It  is  natural  for  any  elected  leader  to  pre- 
fer that  the  voters  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
life,  especially  In  an  election  year.  In  Nixon's 
case,  his  concern  that  we  may  be  forgetting 
what  is  right  with  America  in  our  concern 
with  what  Is  wrong  was  the  theme  of  his 
speech  to  the  Jaycee  convention  in  St.  Louis 
some  weeks  ago.  It  has  some  basis. 

Much  of  the  gloom  and  doom  polluting  the 
national  atmosphere  emanates  from  a  noisy 
clique  In  Congress.  Some  Senators  see  the  end 
of  civilization  in  ovir  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia's  fight  to  remain  Independent.  The 
same  Senators  see  equally  dire  consequences 
If  America  does  not  take  a  more  active  part 
in  Israel's  fight  to  survive.  Almost  the  same 
names  are  signed  to  every  cry  of  despair  over 
the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  lakes  and 
streams,  and  seashores.  They  seem  to  find 
nothing  Inconsistent  In  demanding  an  end  to 
atomic  power  projects  and  an  Immediate  end 
to  power  blackouts  in  the  same  areas. 

There  Is  a  bright  side  to  almost  every  prob- 
lem facing  this  nation.  In  Southeast  Aaia, 
withdrawal  of  more  and  more  American  mili- 
tary units  and  men  is  accompanied  by  In- 
creasing self-confidence  and  independence 
among  the  local  peoples.  Instead  of  deploring 
their  lack  of  skill  with  modem  weapons. 
Americans  oughmo  be  organizing  cheering 
squads,  and  maybe  "bundles  for  Vietnam" 
programs  to  help  them  help  themselves. 

American  Involvement  In  the  Middle  East 
is  nearly  as  old  as  this  republic.  American 
universities  at  Cairo  and  Beirut  have  edu- 
cated many  thousands  of  business  and  gov- 
ernmental leaders  who  now  regard  the  cur- 
rent alienation  between  this  country  and  the 
Arab  states  as  temporary.  For  over  two  dec- 
ades, we  have  also  been  In  the  mainstay  of 
Israeli  Independence.  There  Is  a  wealth  of 
untapped  good  will  and  confidence  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers'  peace  proposals  to 
take  root  in. 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  the  subject  of 
hysterical  protests.  Yet  in  this  ecology-happy 
era.  we  should  note  that  they  do  not  emit 
noxious  gases,  sulphur  dioxide,  or  particle 
pollutants  into  the  air.  Their  byproducts 
that  do  give  some  trouble  are  heat — which 
any  energy  plant  involves — and  radiation  in 
fuel  wastes,  which  can  be  disposed  of  safely. 
A  dozen  heat  dissipation  schemes  are  under 
study  or  test.  Instead  of  screaming  about 
possible  dangers  from  these  cleanest  of  all 
power  plants,  while  we  gag  on  existing  air 
pollution,  we  should  be  rejoicing  that  we 
know  how  to  furnish  the  energy  needs  of 
our  growing  population. 

The  new  Jumbo  Jets  are  smokeless.  Older 
model  airliners  are  being  fitted  with  new 
engines  that  leave  no  black  plumes  in  their 
wakes.  The  good  news  that  this  annoyance 
is  being  dealt  with  Is  drowned  out  by  the 
walls  of  those  whose  only  contribution  to 
solving  problems  Is  walling. 

There  is  so  much  that  Is  right  about  Amer- 
ica, and  the  world,  that  It  is  unhealthy  to 
look  only  at  the  problems  not  yet  fully 
solved. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CAM- 
BODIA 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27,  3  days  before  the  President's 
speech  announcing  the  U.S.  intervention 
into  Cambodia,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  held  a  meeting  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  discuss  recent 
developments  in  that  country.  The  dis- 
cussion between  committee  members  and 
the  Secretary  concentrated  on  the  ques- 
tions concerning  possible  U.S.  military 
aid  to  the  Lon  Nol  government. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  I  asked  the 
Secretary  to  supply  for  the  record  an- 
swers to  a  list  of  questions  which  we  had 
either  not  been  able  to  discuss  or  to  cover 
adequately  during  the  course  of  the 
meeting.  Three  months  later  on  August 
20,  the  Department  submitted  the  un- 
classified replies  to  these  questions.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  replies  provide 
additional  information  concerning  the 
administration's  policy  on  Cambodia  and 
other  aspects  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
questions  and  answers  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  20, 1970. 

Hon.    J.    W.   PCLBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  a  mimeographed  list  of 
questions  which  was  handed  to  him  after  his 
appearance  before  your  committee  on  April 
27,  1970. 

I  h&ve  enclosed  the  answers  to  your 
questions. 

If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  at  any  time, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire. 
A^stant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Cambodia 

1.  Would  you  explain  how  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine applies  to  the  situation  In  Cambodia? 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  calls  for  a  threatened 
country  to  make  maximum  efforts  and  as- 
sume the  major  responsibility  for  providing 
the  manpower  for  its  defense.  Cambodia  Is 
certainly  doing  that.  Second,  the  policy 
stresses  regional  cooperation  and  Cambodia's 
neighbors  are  providing  help  to  assure  Cam- 
bodia's continued  Independence  and  neutral- 
ity. Third,  the  U.S.  Is  to  assist  self-help  and 
regional  actions  where  our  participation  can 
make  a  difference  and  this  is  being  done 
through  the  supply  of  small  arms  and  other 
materiel.  Finally,  we  are  also  considering  a 
program  of  economic  assistance  as  are  other 
nations. 

2.  (a)  Does  the  Administration  plan  to 
consult  with  the  Committee  before  a  decision 
is  made  concerning  the  furnishing  of  arms  to 
Cambodia?  the  sending  of  advisors?  Air 
strikes  in  Cambodia? 

We  have  already  informed  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  our  Initial  grant 
of  8.9  million  dollars  in  small  arms  and  other 
material  to  the  Cambodian  Oovernment  and 
our  plans  for  additional  military  assistance. 
We  Intend  to  continue  to  Inform  the  appro- 
priate Congressional  Committees  of  any  fur- 
ther Presidential  Determinations  concerning 
assistance  to  Cambodia. 

The  President  has  made  clear  there  will  be 
no  U.S.  advisors  with  Cambodian  units  and 
that  11.8.  air  strikes  will  be  authorized  only 
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as  necessary  to  protect  U.S.  forces  In  Vlet- 

(b)  Did  U.S.  personnel  participate  in  draw- 
ing up  Cambodia's  arms  request? 

(c)  Will  the  Administration  make  public 
ony  agreement  with  Cambodia,  or  any  other 
government,  concerning  U.S.  aid  to  or  mili- 
tary action  in  Cambodia?  Can  you  assure  us 
that  there  will  be  no  repeat  of  the  experi- 
ence in  Laos  or  Thailand? 

We  have  no  plans  for  any  secret  agree- 
ments concerning  U.S.  aid  to.  or  milltarj- 
action  in,  Cambodia.  We  have  provided  the 
facts  concerning  the  extent  and  limits  oi 
U  S  Involvement  in  Cambodia  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
on  August  15  we  exchanged  notes  with  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  whereby  that  gov- 
ernment undertook  to  abide  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Act.  These  notes  in  no  way  in- 
volve a  new  commitment. 

3  (a)  Do  you  think  that  arms  can  be 
supplied  to  Cambodia,  and  tised  effectively, 
without  sending  In  American  advisors  to  train 
the  Cambodians  in  how  to  use  the  equip- 

The  request  from  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment was  for  arms  support  only,  and  we  axe 
supplying  small  arms  and  other  materiel 
that  can  be  used  immediately  without  ad- 
visors by  the  dambodian  mUltary.  We  have 
no  plans  to  provide  more  complex  equip- 
ment which  would  require  advisors  for 
training  purposes. 

(b)  Did  the  Cambodians  ask  for  arms 
alone,  or  both  arms  and  advisors? 

The  Cambodians  asked  for  arms  alone. 

4.  (a)  Have  any  Asian  nations  offered  to 
supply  Cambodia  with  arms? 

Yes  The  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  has  sup- 
plied and  Intends  to  continue  supplying 
weapons  captured  In  enemy  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  to  the  Cambodian  government. 
The  Thai  Government  has  ,also  supplied 
mUitary  equipment  to  Cambodia  including 
river  patrol  craft  and  individual  equipment. 

(b)  Is  the  United  States  doing  anything 
to  encourage  Thailand.  South  Korea,  or 
other  Asian  nations  to  give  arms  to  Cam- 
bodia"' Have  we  offered  to  reimburse,  or 
otherwise  pay  tor  aid  that  other  countries 
may  give  to  Cambodia? 

The  President  announced  that  we  win  en- 
courage and  support  the  efforts  of  those 
countries  which  wish  to  furnish  Cambodia 
with  arms  and  materiel.  We  have  no  present 
plans  to  reimburse  nations  taking  such  ini- 
tiatives, but  the  question  of  replacement  of 
armaments  expended  could  arise.  In  which 
case  we  would  hope  to  consult  with  the 
Committee. 

(c)  Would  the  Administration  look  with 
favor  on  an  offer  by  Thailand  or  South  Korea 
to  send  advisors  or  troops  to  Cambodia? 

This  would  depend  on  the  Cambodian  view 
of  any  such  offer,  and  on  the  military  situa- 
tion at  the  time.  We  do  not  think  a  large 
number    of   foreign    troops   are    needed   at 

5  (a)  Are  U.S.  officials  consulted,  or  noti- 
fied, in  advance  by  the  Vietnamese  of  plans 
for  combat  operations  In  Cambodia? 

Yes 

(b)  Have  the  combat  operations  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces  across  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der been  carried  out  with  the  approval  of 
U.S.  officials?  If  not.  have  any  attempts  been 
made  to  prevent  further  attacks? 

ARVN  operations  In  Cambodia  are  co- 
ordinated with  U.S.  counterparts  in  South 
Viet-Nam  to  prevent  weakening  of  Joint  op- 
cations  or  defensive  positions  there  by  the 
deployment  of  ARVN  forces  In  Cambodia. 

(c)  Have  any  U.S.  personnel  participated 
in  the  planning  of  operations  in  Cambodia 
by  South  Vietnamese  forces? 

As  indicated  above,  to  the  extent  that 
ARVN  operations  In  Cambodia  are  relevant 
to  Joint  operations  and  positions  in  South 


Viet-Nam,  U.S.  counterparts  are  consulted. 

6.  (a)  Have  any  U.S.  personnel — mUltory  or 
clvUlan— crossed  the  South  Vlet-Nam- 
Cambodlan  border  since  the  trouble  began? 
If  so.  give  the  details. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  combat  troops 
on  July  1. 1970  no  U.S.  personnel  have  crossed 
the  South  Vlet-Nam-CamlxKlian  border  ex- 
cept those  assigned  to.  or  visiting,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Phnom  Penh. 

(b)  Has  there  been  any  change  In  the 
orders  to  U.S.  personnel  concerning  'hot 
pursuit"  as  a  result  of  the  change  In  the 
situation  in  Cambodia? 

No. 

(c)  Have  any  U.S.  aircraft  flown  Into  Cam- 
bodia, either  on  combat  or  cargo  missions, 
since  the  new  government  took  over?  If  so. 
what  are  the  details? 

This  question  has  been  overtaken  by 
events.  The  Committee  Is  aware  of  U.S.  air 
strikes  to  interdict  enemy  supply  and  troop 
replacement  activities,  as  authorized  and 
announced  by  President  Nixon.  There  have 
also  been  flights  carrying  arms  for  the  Cam- 
bodian Government,  as  well  as  supply  and 
support  missions  for  our  Embassy  at  Phnom 
Penh. 

7.  What  Is  your  assessment  of  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  intentions  in  Cam- 
bodia? Do  they  view  the  developments  there 
as  favorable  to  their  objectives? 

In  view  of  recent  developments  In  Cam- 
bodia, we  suspect  that  the  Communist  Viet- 
namese themselves  are  unsure  of  their  ulti- 
mate objectives  there.  It  will  take  them 
some  time  to  reorganize  and  resupply  their 
operations.  In  view  of  thU  fact,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  whether  they  view  re- 
cent developments  as  favorable  to  their  in- 
terests or  not.  Clearly,  our  atucks  on  their 
sanctuaries  delivered  a  severe  blow  to  their 
short  term  Interests. 

8.  (a)  Do  you  think  Cambodia's  forces 
could  hold  out  if  the  enemy  forces  make  a 
determined  effort  to  take  over  the  country? 

In  order  to  answer  such  a  hypothetical 
question  we  would  have  to  know  with  com- 
plete accuracy  enemy  Intentions  and  ca- 
pabilities. However,  the  Cambodian  forces 
(PANK)  recently  have  shown  an  increasing 
capabUity  to  fight  effectively  on  their  own. 

(b)  If  not,  how  much  help  would  they 
need  from  outside  sources — In  personnel 
and  supplies?  What  effect  would  this  have  on 
the  military  situation  In  South  Viet-Nam? 

We  are  studying  Cambodia's  needs  at  the 
present  time  pursuant  to  its  request  for 
military  aid.  and  we  are  heartened  by  the 
determination  shown  by  the  Cambodian 
Government  thus  far  In  its  own  defense. 
The  amount  of  assistance  Cambodia  would 
need  if  the  enemy  made  a  "determined  ef- 
fort" would  be  a  function  of  the  assets  which 
the  enemy  would  be  prepared  to  devote  to 
the  conquest  of  Cambodia  and  this,  of 
course.  Is  Impossible  to  determine. 

(c)  What  effect  would  a  Communist  take- 
over in  Cambodia  have  on  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  South  Viet-Nam?  In  Laos? 

If  the  Communists  were  to  take  over  ind 
secure  all  Cambodia,  giving  them,  inte-  alia, 
free  access  to  the  deepwater  port  of  Kom- 
pong  Som  (formerly  Slhanoukvllle ,  there 
would  be  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  our  posi- 
tion m  South  Viet-Nam  and  Laos. 

(d)  What  are  the  alternatives  available  to 
the  United  States  if  the  Communists  should 
move  to  take  over  Cambodia? 

As  noted  above,  the  intentions  of  the  Com- 
munlste  are  unclear.  In  any  event,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  recent  public  statements,  has  clearly 
defined  the  policy  we  wlU  follow  in  Cambodia. 

(e)  What  would  the  United  States  do  if 
Sihanouk  returned  to  Cambodia  and  set  up 
a  government  In  the  Viet  Cong  controUed 
area? 

Again,  we  are  not  prepared  to  speculate 
upon  questions  of  such  a  hypothetical  na- 
ture. If  Sihanouk  were  to  return  to  Cam- 
bodia our  poUcy  would  be  contingent  upon  a 


consideration  of  other  related,  and  as  of 
now  indeterminate,  factors. 

9.  (a)  What  are  the  prospects  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vinited  front  against  the 
United  States  by  the  enemy  forces  of  North 
Viet-Nam,  South  Viet-Nam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia? 

The  above  mentioned  enemy  forces  already 
operate  as  a  de  facto  united  front.  If  they 
were  establish  a  united  front  In  name,  the 
military  situation  would  not  be  altered  to 
any  significant  degree. 

(b)  What  would  be  the  likely  effects  of 
such  a  move? 

The  enemy  might  attempt  to  exploit  such 
a  move  as  a  propaganda  victory. 

10.  How  many  U.S.  government  personnel 
are  now  in  Cambodia?  Are  there  any  plans 
for  sending  more  people  in,  even  on  a  tem- 
porary basis? 

All  operational  miUtary  personnel  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Cambodia.  36  positions 
have  been  authorized  at  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
of  which  9  are  Defense  Attaches  and  6  Ma- 
rine Guards.  Only  24  of  the  38  have  arrived 
on  poet,  but  26  additional  personnel  are  on 
temporary  duty  In  connection  with  recondi- 
tioning of  the  new  Chancery  and  establish- 
ment of  other  faculties.  This  staffing  pat- 
tern will  be  subject  to  reconsideration,  as 
conditions  require. 

11.  Is  the  Administration  giving  oonsld- 
eratlon  to  permitting  U.S.  bombing  of  enemy 
bases  in  Cambodia?  What  would  be  your 
position  if  such  a  request  came  from  our 
military  officials? 

Covered  by  2(a)  above. 

vnrr-NAM 

1.  Did  the  President's  speech  last  week 
represent.  In  any  way.  a  change  In  U.S.  pol- 
icy? If  so,  in  what  respect?^ 

The  President's  April  20  speech  and  his 
TV  news  conference  in  Los  Angeles  on  July 
20  did  not  represent  any  change  In  U.S.  pol- 
icy. The  President  also  made  clear.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question,  that  President  Thleu's 
position  with  regard  to  negotiation  U  "on 
all  fours"  with  ours.  "We  have  consulted  with 
him  and  he  with  us  before  any  negotiating 
positions  have  been  presented." 

2.  Is  the  United  States  considering  any 
new  initiatives  in  Paris?  the  replacement  of 
Ambassador  Lodge? 

As  President  Nixon  has  said.  Ambassador 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  the  new  head  of  our  dele- 
gation in  ParU,  has  wide  latitude  In  the 
negotiations.  We  hope  our  move  In  sending 
a  senior  negotiator  will  be  reciprocated  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  that  serious  ne- 
gotiations will  ensue. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  military  situation  In 
South  Viet-Nam  has  Improved,  or  deterio- 
rated, as  a  result  of  developments  in  Cam- 

The  military  situation  In  South  Viet-Nam 
has  improved  considerably  since  the  begln- 
ing  of  the  combined  alUed  attacks  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 
The  destruction  and  capture  of  arms  Mid 
supplies  have  prevented  the  enemy  from 
mounting  large  offensives  In  the  center  and 
south  thus  allowing  Vletnamlzatlon  and 
pacification  to  proceed  with  less  Interfer- 
ence than  before.  Operations  against  North 
Vietnamese  forces  in  Cambodia  have  con- 
firmed that  an  impressive  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
(ARVN)  recently.  These  ope-ations  have  also 
Increased  ARVN  confidence  and  self-reliance. 

4.  Are  there  any  plans  for  replacing  Am- 
bassador Bunker? 

There  are  no  present  plans  for  replacing 
Ambassador  Bunker. 

LAOS 

L^as  there  been  any  change  in  the  basic 
mnitary  situation  In  Laos  in  recent  weeks? 

There  has  been  Uttle  or  no  change  In  the 
basic  military  situation.  The  rainy  searon, 
which  slows  down  North  Vietnamese  military 
activities,  is  In  fuU  progress.  The  capture  of 
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Saravane  by  North  Vietnamese  troops  on 
June  9  was  more  significant  as  a  political 
psychological  setback  for  the  Royal  Lao  Gov- 
ernment (RLG)  than  it  was  as  a  military 
one.  Nonetheless,  although  north  Laos  has 
quieted,  continued  hostile  pressure  in  south 
Laos,  particularly  In  the  area  contiguous  to 
northeast  Cambodia,  continues  to  concern 
us. 

2.  (a)  What  effect,  if  any,  have  develop- 
ments m  Cambodia  had  on  the  political  situ- 
ation In  Laos? 

The  political  situation  In  Laos  bears  a 
close  relationship  to  the  course  of  military 
events  In  the  field.  The  allied  operations 
against  communist  lines  of  communication 
in  Cambodia  probably  contributed  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  decision  to  attack  Isolated 
Government -held  pockets  in  south  Laos, 
thereby  provoking  discussion  in  Vientiane 
about  the  viability  of  neutralism.  The  U.S. 
government  has  made  it  clear  that  oQr  sup- 
port both  for  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lao 
neutralism  remains  steadfast. 

(b)  Have  there  been  any  further  ex- 
changes between  the  Pathet  Lao  and  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma? 

Prince  Souphanouvong  wrote  on  June  12 
to  Souvanna  Phouma  essentially  reiterating 
the  Lao  Popular  Front  (LPP)  terms  of  March 
6  which  called  for  an  unconditional  halt  In 
US.  bombing  as  a  prelude  to  talks  among 
the  Lao  factions.  The  RLG  replied  on  June 
25  that  the  LPP  precondition  of  a  complete 
and  unconditional  halt  In  American  bomb- 
ing in  Laos,  without  the  withdrawal  of  the 
more  than  60,000  North  Vietnamese  troops 
In  Laos,  was  unacceptable.  The  RLG.  how- 
ever, reiterated  its  willingness  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  talk  with  Souphanouvong's 
envoys,  and  proposed  a  site.  The  RLO  also 
said  that  a  bombing  halt  could  be  dealt  with 
as  a  priority  topic  in  talks  between  the  Lao 
factions.  In  early  July,  the  Pathet  Lao  rep- 
resentative in  VienUane  told  the  Prime 
Minister  that  a  high-ranking  LPF  emissary 
would  be  sent  to  carry  the  LPF's  formal  reply 
to  the  RLG  and  would  be  empowered  to  dis- 
cuss modalities  for  holding  talks.  This  emis- 
sary. Prince  Souk  Vongsak,  arrived  July  31 
and  he  has  entered  Into  preliminary  discus- 
sions with  Souvanna  and  other  members  of 
the  Go%-emment.  Prom  these  discussions  it 
Is  still  not  yet  completely  clear  whether  the 
LPP  has  abandoned  its  bombing  halt  pre- 
condition as  the  price  of  beginning  the  talks, 
but  In  any  event  this  item  will  be  of  first 
order  of  priority  If  and  when  talks  are  held. 
Further  discussions  with  Souphanouvong's 
emissary — possibly  including  reference  back 
to  LPP  headquarters — will  be  necessary  to 
conclude  final  agreement  on  modalities  put 
forth  by  the  two  sides. 

3.  What  Is  your  assessment  of  North  Vlet- 
Nam's  Intentions  In  Laos? 

The  North  Vietnamese  Intend  to  protect 
their  western  border  with  a  band  of  territory 
sufficiently  controlled  so  that  their  war  ef- 
fort m  South  Vlet-Nam"  can  proceed  and 
major  threats  to  the  homeland  are  avoided 
or  minimized.  They  doubtless  further  wish 
to  see  areas  Immediately  to  the  west  (i.e. 
the  Mekong  valley).  If  not  directly  under 
their  hegemony,  at  least  not  In  unfriendly 
hands. 

4.  What  has  been  the  reaction  from  the 
Soviet  government  to  the  release  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  on  Laos?  From 
China? 

At  the  time  It  was  released  publicly,  the 
rei>ort  of  the  Symington  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  Laos  was  mentioned  prominently  in 
the  Soviet  mass  media.  The  Soviets  main- 
tained that  public  and  Congressional  pres- 
sures had  forced  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
acknowledge  certain  U.S.  military  actions 
in  Laos. 

Although  the  Symington  Subcommittee 
transcript  provided  the  Soviet  media  with 
readily  usable  source  material,  it  did  not 
cause  a  basic  shift  in  the  Soviet  position. 


The  Symington  report  was  briefly  men- 
tioned in  the  first  week  of  May  In  New  China 
News  Agency  broadcasts,  but  was  not  men- 
tioned in  later  broadcasts.  (It  was  Incor- 
porated in  a  long  and  detailed  propaganda 
blast  in  English  to  Southeast  Asia  by  the 
Pathet  Lao  Radio  on  July  21  commemorating 
the  8th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Geneva  Agreements.) 

5.  Do  you  think  that  it  Is  possible  to 
reach  any  kind  of  settlement  on  Laos  as  long 
as  the  war  In  South  Vlet-Nam  continues? 

In  view  of  the  many  Interconnections 
between  the  situation  In  Laos  and  the  war 
In  South  Vlet-Nam,  particularly  the  North 
Vietnamese  use  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail.  It 
is  difficult  to  foresee  a  long-term  settlement 
in  Laos  at  this  time.  However,  ciurent  ex- 
changes between  Souvanna  and  Souphanou- 
vong may  Indicate  that  some  aspects  of  the 
Laos  situation  can  be  worked  on  despite  the 
continuation  of  the  war  in  South  Vlet-Nam. 

SOXrrHEAST    ASIA    ISSTTES   IN    CrNERAL 

1.  (a)  Do  you  think  the  prospects  for 
bringing  peace  to  Southeast  Asia  are  t)etter, 
or  worse,  now  than  they  were  before  the 
fighting  began  In  Cambodia? 

As  a  result  of  our  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia the  enemy  is  In  a  weaker  position.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  now 
begin  to  negotiate  seriously  or  whether  they 
choose  to  prolong  the  fighting.  Nevertheless, 
our  operation  has  won  time  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  train  and  prepare  themselves 
to  carry  a  greater  burden  of  their  defense, 
and  it  has  contributed  to  the  continuance 
and  success  of  our  withdrawal  program. 

(b)  Has  the  United  States  political  posi- 
tion Improved,  in  your  view,  as  a  result  of 
recent  developments?  Is  the  United  States 
negotiating  position  better? 

The  United  States  political  position  has 
improved  In  the  sense  that  more  of  the 
world  is  now  aware  of  what  the  Communists 
have  been  doing  and  continue  to  do  in  Cam- 
IxxUa.  Strictly  speaking,  ovir  negotiating 
position  remains  the  same:  that  is,  we  have 
publicly  and  privately  offered  generous  and 
forthcoming  proposals  for  settlement  of  the 
war;  we  have  not  presented  these  proposals 
on  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis,  but  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  dl-  jss  them.  We  have 
appointed  Ambassador  Bruce  as  head  of  our 
delegation  In  Paris,  and  we  have  given  him 
great  flexibUity  In  the  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations. The  other  side  remains  Intransigent, 
but  we  hope  they  will  soon  recognize  that 
It  Is  In  their  best  Interests  to  negotiate,  now 
rather  than  later. 

(c)  How  do  you  think  the  other  side  views 
the  recent  developments — as  a  setback  for 
them  or  as  creating  a  greater  dilemma  for  the 
United  States? 

As  the  President  said,  the  Cambodia  opera- 
tion, from  a  military  point  of  view,  was  the 
most  successful  operation  of  this  long  and 
difficult  war.  To  world  opinion  the  commu- 
nist occupation  of  large  areas  of  Cambodia  is 
a  blatant  violation  of  Cambodia  sovereignty 
and  neutrality.  The  oth?r  side  must  certainly 
recognize  that  it  has  svffered  these  setbacks. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  the  Cambodian 
government  Is  In  a  weak  and  precarious  posi- 
tion, the  other  side  hopes  that  we  will  face 
an  Insoluble  problem  cf  helping  the  Cambo- 
dians defend  themselves  while  carrying  out 
our  troop  withdrawals  from  Vlet-Nam. 

2.  (a)  Are  developments  In  Cambodia 
likely  to  have  any  effect  on  Russia's  willing- 
ness to  help  bring  the  war  to  an  end? 

The  Soviets  recognize  that  an  expanded  or 
protracted  war  in  Indochina  would  ulti- 
mately be  to  the  benefit  of  China  and  to 
their  own  disadvantage.  In  order  to  maintain 
their  Influence  In  the  area,  they  would  seem- 
$  Ingly  want  to  help  end  the  war.  Nevertheless, 
It  remains  true  that  they  are  anxious  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  forcing  Hanoi  to 
make  any  substantial  concessions  to  the  U.S. 

(b)  If  China  encourages  a  united  front  in 


Southeast  Asia  against  the  United  States, 
can  the  Soviet  Union  afford  to  do  any  less? 

Certainly  one  of  the  motivations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  Its  concern  with  maintain- 
ing influence  with  the  Communist  parties 
of  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  with  that  of 
North  Vlet-Nam.  Naturally,  Chinese  actions 
to  Increase  its  degree  of  influence  In  SEIA 
must  be  taken  Into  account  by  Moscow  In 
determining  Its  own  positions  on  such  Is- 
sues as  the  united  front. 

(c)  Do  you  think  the  Soviet  Union  is  like- 
ly to  agree  to  a  Geneva-type  conference  as 
long  as  North  Vlet-Nam  Is  opposed  to  such  a 
move? 

Probably  not,  because  of  the  strong  tangi- 
ble and  Ideological  Interests  which  bind  the 
two. 

3.  Do  you  think  that  recent  developments 
In  Southeast  Asia  make  it  more  imperative 
that  there  be  a  political  settlement  which 
affects  the  entire  area? 

Recent  developments  Indicate  the  contin- 
uing desirability  of  a  political  settlement, 
without  which  dangers  of  expansion  or  esca- 
lation of  the  war  remain,  regardless  of  cur- 
rent military  trends.  A  viable  peace  must  be 
based  uf>on  a  general  ag:reement  that  all  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  have  a  genuine 
political  role  to  play  In  the  future  of  the 
region,  and  without  such  an  agreement  a 
limited  but  highly  undesirable  level  of  hos- 
tilities could  persist  Indefinitely. 


WORLD  BEGINS  TO  REALIZE  JUS- 
■nCE  OP  COMPLAINTS  AGAINST 
NORTH  VIETNAMESE  FOR  PRIS- 
ONER CRUELTY 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  last  day  of  Augxist,  and  for  most 
Americans  that  means  summer  is  nearly 
at  an  end.  It  has  been  a  summer  of  great 
concern  for  America,  concern  about  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  and  concern  about  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  For  some  this  con- 
cern has  been  sel '-centered  and  in  some 
cases  self-serving.  But  for  most  Ameri- 
cans this  concern  has  gone  far  beyond 
self  and  has  centered  on  the  great  is- 
sues and  problems  of  the  day. 

Among  the  issues  that  have  been  the 
focus  of  attention  has  been  that  of  the 
Americans  being  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Although  few  in 
number,  these  Americans  have  become  a 
cause  that  far  outstrips  their  numerical 
strength.  They  have,  indeed,  become  a 
thorn  that  pricks  the  conscience  not  only 
of  this  Nation  but  of  the  world. 

The  brutal  and  inhumane  treatment  to 
which  these  men  have  been  subjected 
has  caused  a  great  revulsion  against  the 
Communists  both  here  in  America  and 
among  thinking,  feeling  people  the  world 
over.  By  the  tactics  they  have  used  the 
Communists  have  demonstrated  to  the 
world  the  nature  of  their  system  and  the 
harshness  of  their  type  of  government. 

We  In  America  must  continue  through 
the  coming  seasons  to  work  with  utmost 
diligence  and  skill  toward  the  release  of 
these  American  prisoners.  In  the  task  we 
can  now  count  on  more  and  more  sup- 
port from  all  free  nations  everywhere. 
Our  cause  is  just;  the  realization  of  its 
justice  is  spreading  across  the  globe. 
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STATUS  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  review  the  status  of  the  major 
human  rights  treaties  pending  before  the 


Senate.  For  more  than  3  years  I  have 
urged  the  Senate  to  ratify  three  of  these 
treaties — the  Genocide  Convention,  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women  Convention, 
and  the  Convention  of  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor.  As  of  today,  none  of  these 
have  been  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Hear- 
ings were  first  held  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  in  1950.  No  furthei  action 
was  taken  on  the  convention  until  just 
recently,  when  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  reopened  hearings.  Un- 
fortunately the  committee  has  not  yet 
reported  the  treaty  to  the  Senate. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  Political 
Rights  for  Women  Convention  in  1967  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Like  the  Genocide  Treaty,  it  has 
never  been  reported  out  of  committee. 

The  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  22,  1963.  Hearings  were 
held  on  the  treaty  in  1967,  but  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  did  not  report 
it  for  Senate  action. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  delay  action 
on  these  treaties  any  further.  I  strongly 
urge  members  ef  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  give  these  treaties  careful 
consideration.  Senate  action  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  long  overdue. 
Twenty  years  have  passed  since  hearings 
were  first  held  on  the  treaty.  There  can 
be  no  excuse  for  delay  in  ratifying  these 
treaties.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  on  these 
treaties  now. 


NEXON      ADMINISTRATION     PROG- 
RESS   ON    THE    INFLATION    FRONT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
efforts  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
bring  the  inflation  which  it  inherited 
under  control  without  seriously  disrupt- 
ing the  economy  continues  to  make  prog- 
ress. Even  the  President  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
Mr.  George  Meany,  in  an  Interview  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  concedes  that  the  economy  is 
basically  sound. 

I  think  the  President  and  his  economic 
advisers  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  and  policies  in  helping  to  stop 
inflation  gradually  and  in  a  reasonable 
way  without  any  economic  reversals  and 
without  a  costly  recession. 

President  NlxcJn  has  proved  to  be  a 
farslghted  smd  capable  manager  of  do- 
mestic economic  problems.  Recently  the 
Detroit  Sun  News  and  the  Des  Moines 
Register  published  editorials  describing 
the  Nixon  policies.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  Included  in 
the  Record  as  a  reflection  of  responsi- 
ble press  opinion  recognizing  that  prob- 
lems do  exist  in  the  economy  but  also 
admitting  that  President  Nixon  Is  having 
success  In  pursuing  the  only  reasonaUe 
alternative. 

My  purpose  in  doing  this  is  to  counter- 
act those  prophets  of  gloom  who  in  the 
forthcoming  election  will  try  to  blame 
all  of  the  economic  problems  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  inherited  them  but  has 
managed  to  bring  them  under  control 
without  serious  disruption.  This  coupled 
with  his  continuing  success  In  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  convinces  me  that  we 
have  at  the  helm  a  wise  and  able  ad- 
ministrator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

YEAB    of    the    TUBTI.E? 

It's  exasperating  but  It  looks  as  though 
1970  wlU  be  the  Year  of  the  Turtle.  The 
economy  is  moving  slowly  but  surely  along 
a  plateau  Jusrt  above  recession  and  Just  below 
rapid  growth.  In  many  ways.  It  Is  the  best 
course  even  though  the  nation  has  never 
had  turtle-like  patience  In  waiting  for  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The  spurt  of  economic  news,  mostly  sta- 
tistical, coming  from  Washington  In  recent 
days  Is  "quietly  encouraging."  The  Indicators 
show  the  economy  is  growing,  although  mar- 
ginally and  with  persistent  but  moderating 
Inflation. 

As  a  result,  fears  of  a  deep  or  prolonged 
recession  no  longer  seem  reasonable  even  as 
an  outside  chance.  Still,  the  figtu-es  are  not 
exuberant  enough  to  justify  the  expectation 
of  a  surging  economic  rebound.  We  luiow 
the  economy,  like  the  turtle.  Is  moving  but 
It's  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  push  It 
along  a  bit  faster. 

Yet  what  other  course  would  we  choose? 
With  unemployment  at  6  percent  and  likely 
to  go  higher  on  a  temporary  basis,  no  one 
wants  the  economy  to  halt  dead  In  its  tracks. 
With  inflation  still  proceeding  at  a  4.3  per- 
cent annual  rate  In  the  Jtme  quarter,  few 
people  would  trade  the  turtle  for  the  hare. 

Our  economic  goal  Is  full  employment  with 
relative  price  stability.  We  stand  a  better 
chance  of  reaching  the  goal  line  with  a 
steady  turtle  than  the  flash  and  fade-out  of 
the  fabled  hare. 

"Rbckssion"  Ended? 

The  major  economic  activity  indicators 
showed  a  modest  rise  In  July,  and  the  econ- 
omy managed  a  slight  growth  in  output  of 
goods  and  services  In  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year.  The  statistical  trend  has  changed 
enough  to  cause  several  government  econo- 
mists to  say  the  "recession"  has  ended. 

Actually,  the  performance  of  the  economy 
In  the  last  year  has  been  such  as  to  hardly 
justify  the  term  "recession."  The  turndown 
In  GNP  In  the  last  quarter  of  1969  and  first 
quarter  of  1970  was  very  small.  Industrial 
production  this  July  was  only  3  per  cent  be- 
low that  of  July  1969.  In  the  postwar  reces- 
sions of  the  1950s,  Industrial  output  fell 
from  5  to  14  per  cent. 

However,  It  Is  premature  to  declare  "no 
recession."  One  reason  the  Industrial  pro- 
duction Index  rose  In  July  was  the  return  to 
work  of  several  large  groups  of  strikers.  With- 
out their  return,  the  figure  would  not  have 
looked  so  good.  Industrial  output  also  rose 
last  March,  with  three  successive  declines 
after  that. 

If  the  downturn  in  ONP  really  has  reached 
bottom,  as  optimistic  government  economists 
think,  the  Nixon  Administration  will  be  In 
a  position  to  claim  a  "flrst"  In  economic 
management. 

In  a  time  of  serious  Inflation,  President 
Nixon  has  had  the  nerve  to  avoid  the  slam- 
bang,  crackdown  \ype  of  Inflation  restraint 
which  appealed  to  former  Treasury  Secretary 
George  Humphrey.  Instead,  he  has  Insisted 
upon  gradualism  In  both  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  He  has  chosen  to  permit  a  greater 
degree  of  Inflation  rather  than  to  precipitate 
a  serious  recession  and  heavy  unemployment. 

This  episode  Is  not  yet  over.  Inflation  la 
still  troublesome,  although  there  have  been 
some  recent  signs  of  cooling  down.  The  stock 
market  Is  still  sagging  and  dragging.  Un- 
employment stands  at  5  per  cent.  Nixon  and 
his  advisers  are  not  out  of  the  woods  and 
may  yet  have  to  turn  to  stronger  measures 
than  the  wage-price  "alerts"  they  have 
started  Issuing. 

But  the  July  economic  flgures  Indicate  that 
the  deep  recession  predicted  to  set  In  this 
fall  has  been  stalled  off.  If  not  prevented. 
That  is  a  considerable  feat.  It  Is  especially 


noteworthy  that  Nixon,  a  Republican  with 
broad  support  among  businessmen  and  fin- 
anciers, has  been  able  to  take  a  "liberal" 
line  In  economic  policy.  That  is,  he  has  cho- 
sen a  policy  which  favors  people  over  dol- 
lars; employment  stability  over  "sound  cur- 
rency." 

Nixon  was  greatly  Impressed  by  the  three 
recessions  of  the  19508,  while  he  was  Vice- 
President,  and  he  has  learned  something 
from  them. 


THE  SST:  THROWING  GOOD 
MONEY  AFTER  BAD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Janesville,  Wis.,  Gazette  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  on  the  SST, 
which  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  The 
editorial  urges  the  Senate  not  to  be 
swayed  by  the  fact  that  we  have  already 
spent  $700  million  on  this  frill  into  vot- 
ing money  for  a  venture  which  "could 
cost  taxpayers  $3  billion,  earn  little  or 
no  return,  pollute  the  upper  atmosphere 
and  benefit  few  people  except  for  the 
Boeing  Corp.  and  jet-set  travelers  who 
want  to  get  to  Europe  a  few  hours 
sooner." 

The  editorial  also  has  the  perfect  an- 
swer to  Congressman  Brown's  sugges- 
tion that  we  might  have  never  discov- 
ered the  New  World  if  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  had  been  advising 
Queen  Isabella  in  1942.  The  Gazette 
notes: 

We  can  think  of  a  more  pertinent  analogy: 
If  the  efficiency  committee  had  been  advis- 
ing Congress  when  funds  were  flrst  commit- 
ted for  the  SST,  we  would  be  $700  million 
to  the  good  right  now  instead  of  $700  million 
in  the  hole.  Too  bad  It  wasn't. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Throw- 
ing Good  Money  After  Bad,"  published 
in  the  Janesville  Gazette  of  August  24, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  report  of  August  17,  1970,  by  the 
Economy  in  Government  Suboommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  en- 
titled "Federal  Transportation  Expendi- 
ture" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thbowino  Good  Monet  Avteb  Bad 

We  heartily  concur  with  a  Senate  efficiency 
panel's  recommendation  that  the  govern- 
ment get  out  of  the  program  to  develop  a 
supersonic  transport  plane  (SST) . 

This  commercial  venture  financed  at  pub- 
lic expense  ($700  mUUon  so  far)  could  cost 
taxpayers  $3  bUMon,  earn  little  or  no  retiim, 
pollute  the  upper  atmosphere  and  benefit 
few  people  except  for  the  Boeing  Corporation 
and  Jet-set  travelers  who  want  to  get  to  Eu- 
rope a  few  hours  sooner. 

The  House,  to  Its  discredit,  has  approved 
$290  million  more  for  this  airborne  white 
elephant.  Now  the  Senate  is  t>elng  asked  to 
do  the  same. 

Sen.  William  Frozmlre  of  Wisconsin,  chair- 
man of  the  efficiency  committee,  opposes  any 
additional  funds  for  the  SST.  "If  Congress 
succeeds  in  reordering  priorities  this  year, 
there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  SST 
will  wind  up  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
where  it  belongs." 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio,  however, 
dissented  from  the  majority  viewpoint,  say- 
ing that  If  the  efficiency  panel  "had  been 
advising  Queen  Isabella,  we  would  all  still  be 
In  Barcelona  waiting  to  prove  the  world 
round  before  daring  the  Atlantic." 
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We  can  ihlnk  of  a  more  pertinent  analogy: 
If  the  efficiency  committee  had  been  advising 
Congress  when  funds  were  first  committed 
for  the  SST.  we  would  be  eTOO  mUUon  to  the 
good  right  now  Instead  of  $700  mlUlon  In 
the  hole.  Too  bad  It  wasn't. 

PtDEmAl.    TEANSPORTATION    EXPENDITURE 
I.      INTllODUCTlOW  AND  SUMMARY 

In  May  of  this  vear,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  In  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic committee  held  hearings  on  Federal 
transportation  expenditure  policy.  Th  s  ex- 
amlnktlon  was  part  of  the  subcommltMe  s 
continuing  study  of  Economic  Analysis  a^d 
the  Efficiency  of  Government.  This  subcom- 
mlttee  does  not  yet  regard  this  study  as  com- 
plete and  hopes  to  continue  Its  e««^  nation 
of  Federal  transportation  policy  as  well  as  of 
other  major  Federal  activities  which  lend 
themselves  to  economic  analysis.  We  ha\e  as 
vet  Klven  little  attention  to  such  important 
kreJ  of  Federal  transportation  expenditure 
as  airport  and  airways  development  or  ran 
transirNor  have  we  fully  examined  the  reg- 
ulatory aspects  of  Federal  transportation 
poUcy.  However,  the  hearings  which  we  have 
klready  held  have  revealed  some  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  economic  analysis  available 
to  congress.  Thus  we  feel  It  U  important  to 
report  at  this  time.  In  order  that  the  Con- 
gnss  may  have  available  the  resulU  of  our 
study  as  It  proceeds  with  major  transporta- 
tion expenditure  decisions  during  the  current 
session. 

Our  report  Is  concerned  both  with  the  gen- 
eral capability  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  conduct  and  to  evaluate  economic 
analyses  of  transportation  programs  and  with 
the  appUcatlon  of  general  principles  of  eco- 
nomlc  analysis  to  the  Federal-aid  highway 
Drogram  and  to  the  supersonic  transport  de- 
velopment program.  Our  principal  conclu- 
sions are  as  follows: 

A  more  unified  approach  to  transportation 
expenditure  decisions  U  needed.  In  Congress 
as  well  as  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  provisions  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment's authority  to  conduct  investment 
analysis  should  be  re-examined.  If  It  »ifound 
that  these  provisions  restrict  the  Depart- 
ment's authority  to  perform  Investment 
analysis  essential  to  Government  program 
efficiency,  the  law  should  be  amended. 

The  executive  branch  should  provide  the 
Congress  with  more  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  social  coets  and  benefits  of  Federal 
transportation  programs,  and  Congress 
should  improve  Its  capability  for  evaluating 
such  information.  Since  existing  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Interstate  Highway  System  ex- 
tend into  fiscal  1974  Congress  would  be  well 
advised  to  postpone  action  on  further  au- 
thorizations until  more  adequate  analysis  of 
the  social  costs  and  benefits  of  further  Inter- 
sUte  Highway  expenditures  can  be  made 
available. 

NOTTS 

Senator  John  Sparltman  states:  "The  re- 
sponsibilities of  my  position  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee together  with  my  other  committee 
assignments,  made  It  impossible  for  me  to 
participate  to  any  great  extent  In  the  hear- 
ings leading  up  to  this  report.  Accordingly. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  Join  In  It." 

Senator  Svmlngton  states:  "Because  of 
unusually  heavy  commitments  In  connection 
with  other  committee  responsibilities.  I  was 
unable  to  participate  In  all  the  hearings  on 
which  this  report  Is  based;  therefore  I  do 
not  wish  to  endorse  It."  » 

'  Transportation  expenditures  should  be 
subjected  to  ail  the  usual  procedures  of  budg- 
etary review.  Congress  should  take  such  leg- 
isaatlve  action  as  Is  required  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  but  expeditious  phasing  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  and  the  return  to 


the  financing  of  transportation  expenditures 
out  of  general  revenues.' 

Federal  programs  of  highway  aid  should 
contain  Incentives  for  the  development  of 
efficient  road  pricing.  Existing  Federal  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  tolls  should  be 
reexamined. 

The  diversity  of  Federal  financing  formulas 
which  distorts  choices  among  alternative 
types  of  transportation  investment  should  be 
corrected,  and  restrictions  on  the  uses  to 
which  States  can  apply  revenue  from  State 
gasoline  and  motor  vehicle  taxes  should  be 
removed. 

The  Federal  aid  highway  program,  the 
supersonic  transport  development  program, 
and  most  other  transportation  Investment 
programs  clearly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  which  requires  full  re- 
porting of  the  environmental  consequences 
of  proposed  Federal  programs.  Authorization 
and  appropriation  requests  for  these  pro- 
grams should  not  be  approved  until  the 
required  information  has  been  supplied. 

Pew  significant  public  benefits  appear 
likely  to  result  from  the  supersonic  trans- 
port (SST)  development  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  significant  social  costs  are 
associated  with  this  program.  More  produc- 
tive uses  of  Government  resources  are  clearly 
available.  No  further  Federal  financial  sup- 
port of  the  supersonic  transport  development 
program  Is  Justified  at  this  time. 

If  the  SST  program  Is  continued,  the  total 
cost  to  the  Government  Is  likely  to  reach 
$3  billion  or  more.  There  U  lltUe  prospect 
that  the  Government  will  earn  a  reasonable 
rate  of  return  on  Its  investment.  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  Government  will 
recover  none  of  this  investment. 

Unless  new  technology  for  reducing  engine 
noise  can  be  developed,  adherence  to  the 
administration  s  commitment  to  avoid  deg- 
radation of  the  noise  environment  in  the 
vicinity  of  airports — a  conamltment  which  we 
strongly  support — will  make  It  difficult  or 
Impossible  for  the  SST  to  operate  from 
existing  U.S.  airports. 

The  British-French  Concorde  does  not  pose 
a  competitive  threat  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  Justify  continued  Federal  Government 
support  of  the  U.S.  SST. 

Further  work  on  the  SST  prototype  Is  pre- 
mature at  this  time.  Research  efforts  should 
be  concentrated  on  Investigating  the  effects 
on  weather  and  climate  of  Introducing  ad- 
ditional moisture  Into  the  stratosphere;  on 
new  technology  to  reduce  engine  noise;  and 
on  efforts  to  eliminate  the  sonic  boom.  When 
more  progress  has  been  made  In  overcoming 
these  serious  environmental  effects,  the  SST 
may  look  like  a  much  more  attractive  com- 
mercial proposition.  When  the  SST  does 
become  an  attractive  commercial  proposi- 
tion, we  believe  that  private  financing  will 
be  available,  and  there  will  be  no  need  for 
direct  Government  investment  In  SST 
development. 

n.     ECONOMIC     ANALYSIS     OF     FEDERAL 
TRANSPORTATION    EXPENDITURE 

The  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  In  1967  was  envisaged  as  a 
major  step  toward  coordinated  transporta- 
tion policy  decisions:  decisions  based  on 
analysis  of  Investments  In  different  modes 
of  transportation  as  alternative  means  of 
meeting  the  Nation's  need  for  mobility; 
decisions  designed  to  produce  fast,  safe, 
and  convenient  transportation  In  an  efficient 
manner.  The  opening  sections  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  state : 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  general  welfare,  the  economic 
growth  and  stability  of  the  Nation  and  Its 
security  require  the  development  of  national 
transportation  policies  and  programs  con- 
ducive   to    the    provision    of    fast.     safe. 
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efficient,  and  convenient  transportation  at 
the  lowest  cost  consistent  therewith  and 
with  other  national  objectives,  including 
the  efficient  utilization  and  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  resources. 

(b)(1)  The  Congress  therefore  finds  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  necessary  In  the  public  interest 
and  to  assure  the  coordinated,  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  transportation  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government;  to  facilitate  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  coordi- 
nated transportation  service.  •   •   • 

As  yet  these  goals  remain  far  from  realiza- 
tion. The  Department  of  Transportation  Is 
handicapped  by  legislative  restrictions  which 
discourage  the  needed  analysis  of  alterna- 
tives. The  way  in  which  Congress  handles 
transportation  legislation— with  urban  mass 
transit  considered  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Conmilttees.  highways  by  the 
Public  Works  Committees,  other  forms  of 
transportation  by  the  Commerce  Committees, 
and  trust  fund  legislation  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Senate  Finance  Committees- 
places  further  obstacles  In  the  way  of  a 
coordinated  approach  to  transportation 
policy. 

A  more  unified  approach  to  transporta- 
tion expenditure  decisions  is  needed  In  Con- 
gress as  well  as  In  the  executive  branch.  The 
decisionmaking  process  should  be  organized 
so  as  to  permit  and  require  full  review  both 
of  the  relative  costs  of  alternative  ways  of 
meeting  a  given  transportation  need  and  of 
the  priority  which  a  proposed  transportation 
investment  should  be  accorded  relative  to 
alternative  uses  of  public  resources. 
Legislative  restrictions  which  discourage  ade- 
quate    investment     analysis    should     be 

removed 

Section  4(b)  (2)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  states: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize,  without  appropriate  action  by 
Congress,  the  adoption,  revision,  or  Imple- 
mentation of — 

(a)  any  transportation  policy,  or 

(b)  any  Investment  standards  of  criteria. 
Section  7(a)  reads  In  part: 

The  Secretary,  subject^  the  provisions  of 
Section  4  of  this  Act,  shtfh  develop  and  •  •  • 
revise  standards  and  criteria  consistent  with 
national  transportation  policies,  for  the 
formulation  and  economic  evaluation  of  all 
proposals  for  the  Investment  of  Federal 
funds  m  transportation  faculties  or  equip- 
ment, except  such  proposals  as  are  con- 
cerned with  •  •  *  (5)  water  resource  proj- 
ects; or  (6)  grant-in-aid  programs  author- 
ized by  law. 

Both  the  general  prohibition  of  section 
4(b)  and  the  major  specific  exceptions  to 
section  7(a)  would  appear  to  seriously  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  Investment  anal- 
ysis. In  1968  Dr.  M.  Cecil  Mackey.  who  was  at 
that  time  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation for  Policy  Development,  supplied  the 
following  statement  In  response  to  questions 
raised  by  this  subcommittee  concerning  the 
possible  need  to  amend  these  sections  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act: 

There  would  not  appear  to  be  special  rea- 
sons for  imposing  particular  restrictions 
such  as  those  In  sections  7(a)  and  4(b)  (2) 
on  DOT'S  authority  to  manage  Its  pro- 
grama  •  •  •  .  The  amendment  of  section 
7(a)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  would  facilitate  Implementation  of  ef- 
fective economic  analysis.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  Important  administrative 
or  noneconomlc  reason  why  the  act  should 
remain  as  It  la.* 

Another  witness,  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee in  September  1969.  Interpreted 
these  two  sections  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  as  "explicit  caveats" 
against  engaging  In  "economic  analysis  of 
costs,    beneflta,    and    appropriate    discount 
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rates."  =  While  the  present  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Indicated  in  our 
most  recent  hearings  on  this  subject  that 
he  did  not  feel  these  provisions  were  "unduly 
reetrlctlve,"  and  were  designed  "to  Insure 
that  rigid  cost-benefit  criteria  are  not  •  •  • 
made  a  benchmark  against  which  projects 
wind  up  on  a  go-no-go  basis."  the  sub- 
committee feels  that,  at  the  very  least,  these 
provisions  of  the  law  should  be  reexamined 
with  respect  to  their  effect  on  the  authority 
of  the  Department  to  perform  needed  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

Legislative  reetrlotlons  which  discourage 
or  prohibit  adequate  Investment  analysis 
should  be  removed.  The  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
should  be  reexamined.  If  it  Is  found  that 
they  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  perform  Invest- 
ment analysis  essential  to  Government  pro- 
gram efficiency,  the  law  should  be  amended. 

Social  costs  and  benefits  must  be  fully 

Included  in  investment  analysis 
While  cost  and  benefit  estimation  Is  a  val- 
uable tool  In  the  decisionmaking  process.  It 
Is  subject  to  abuse  If  the  concepts  are  ap- 
plied too  narrowly.  Since  Congress  is  con- 
cerned with  the  public  value  of  Federal  In- 
vestments, the  social,  or  external,  costs  as 
well  as  the  direct  monetary  costs  must  be 
fully  considered.  A  similarly  broad  concept 
must  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  bene- 
fits. 

In  the  case  of  highways,  for  example,  the 
social  costs  Include  such  things  as  noise,  air 
pollution,  dislocation  of  homes  and  busi- 
nesses, neighborhood  disruption,  creation  of 
barriers  between  neighborhoods,  loss  of  rec- 
reational lands,  and  the  like.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  housing  dislocation,  are  at  least  par- 
^  tlally  reflected  in  the  actual  dollar  costs  to 
3  the  Government  of  highway  construction. 
X  Others  such  as  noise  and  air  pollution  are 
not  (except  to  the  limited  extent  that  dam- 
ages may  have  been  awarded  to  Individuals 
who  have  brought  court  actions).  Some  of 
the  social  costs,  such  as  neighborhood  dis- 
ruption, are  extremely  difficult,  and  in  some 
cases  impossible,  to  quantify.  Additional  ef- 
forts to  measure  such  costs  should  be  under- 
taken. Where  such  costs  cannot  be  quanti- 
fied, they  can  and  must  be  explicitly 
recognized  as  qualitative  factors  which 
should  be  fully  considered  In  making  pro- 
gram Judgments. 

In  the  case  of  benefits,  such  relatively 
simple  techniques  as  the  estimation  of  traf- 
fic volume  obviously  are  not  a  sufficient 
measure  of  social  benefit.  A  rural  highway 
may  have  a  relatively  low  traffic  volimie,  but 
it  may  provide  residents  of  the  area  with 
their  only  means  of  mobility,  and  hence 
their  only  access  to  Jobs,  schools,  and  com- 
munity services.  It  may  open  up  to  Industry 
and  tourism  areas  which  were  previously  in- 
accessible. By  contrast,  a  new  urban  high- 
way may  bring  more  cars  onto  already  con- 
gested city  streets,  while  at  the  same  time 
discouraging  use  of  alternative  means  of 
transportation.  In  this  latter  case,  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  using  the  road  may  on  balance 
be  a  cost  to  urban  residents  and  commuters 
rather  than  a  benefit. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  know  how  the  social 
costs  and  benefits  of  a  transportation  Invest- 
ment will  be  distributed  among  different 
groups  in  the  population.  In  the  case  of 
highways,  for  example,  the  benefits  accrue 
largely  to  users  of  the  highway  (although 
many  of  these  might  prefer  alternative 
means  of  transportation  if  adequate  alterna- 
tives were  available)  and  to  owners  of  stra- 
tegically placed  commercial  property.  Under 
our  present  financing  system,  the  dollar 
costs  of  highway  construction  are  paid  by 
purchasers  of  gasoline,  tires,  and  diesel  fuel, 
regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  they  will 
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benefit  from  the  construction  of  a  particu- 
lar highway.  The  costs  of  highway  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
feeder  roads,  are  not,  however,  financed  from 
Federal  gasoline  taxes.    , 

Bfany  of  the  social,  or  external,  costs  of 
highways  are  paid  either  by  those  who  must 
move  out  to  make  way  for  the  highway  or 
by  those  who  must  continue  to  live  in  close 
proximity  to  It.  Another,  more  generalized 
type  of  social  cost  Is  borne  by  the  substan- 
tial fraction  of  the  population  who  are  non- 
drivers — the  young,  the  aged,  the  poor.  These 
groups  are  at  a  growing  relative  disadvan- 
tage as  society  becomes  Increasingly  depend- 
ent on  the  private  automobile.  Is  it  good 
public  policy  to  assess  costs  against  some 
groups  in  order  that  other  groups  may  bene- 
fit? This  Is  a  Judgmental  question  relating 
to  the  real  distribution  of  Income  in  our  so- 
ciety. F^iller  information  as  to  the  probable 
distribution  of  coets  and  benefits  would  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  make 
wise  Judgments. 

The  highway  "need"  estimates  contained 
In  the  national  highway  needs  reports,  which 
are  required  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
every  2  years,  are  not  based  on  these  broad 
considerations  of  social  cost  and  benefit. 
"Need"  as  used  in  these  reports  refers  to 
"capacity  adequate  to  accommodate  the 
highway  travel  forecast  for  a  given  target 
year."'  Since  funds  are  apportioned  to  the 
States  In  accordance  with  their  estimated 
"needs,"  the  financing  system  contains  a 
considerable  Incentive  to  produce  Inflated 
travel  forecasts.  Furthermore,  there  Is  per- 
suasive evidence  that  the  "demand"  for 
highways,  as  meeisured  by  traffic  volume.  Is 
partly  a  function  of  highway  availability. 
Increasing  the  highway  mileage  may  mer^y 
stimulate  more  automobile  travel. 

Based  on  the  misleading  concept  of  equat- 
ing need  with  travel  forecast,  the  most  recent 
highway  needs  report  estimates  that  there  is 
a  "need"  to  devote  $320  billion  worth  of  our 
national  resources  to  road  construction  over 
the  next  15  years.  We  do  not  believe  that  any- 
thing like  this  enormous  sum  can  or  will  be 
spared  for  road  construction.  The  crucial 
question,  however.  Is:  Which  parts  of  this 
total  highway  "need"  offer  a  social  rate  of 
return  sufficient  to  Jtistlfy  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds?  A  more  specific  and  pressing 
question  which  the  Congress  must  decide  Is 
the  extent  to  which  the  social  value  of  the 
remaining  segments  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  Justifies  the  authorization  of 
additional  funds.  It  Is  now  estimated  that 
completion  of  the  presently  designated  42.500 
mile  system  will  require  approximately  $12 
billion  In  Federal  funds,  beyond  currently 
authorized  amounts,  and  this  estimate  con- 
tains no  allowance  for  any  future  cost 
Increases. 

At  our  recent  hearings,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Baker  described  to  the  sub- 
committee analytic  efforts  currently  being 
undertaken  by  his  Department  which  are 
designed  to  yield  conclusions  about  the  com- 
parative value  of  Investment  In  different 
modes  of  transportation.  The  target  date  for 
completion  of  this  analysis  is  not  until  1972. 
In  the  meantime,  the  background  Informa- 
tion needed  to  make  a  major  new  decision  on 
Federal-aid  highway  authorizations  is  simply 
not  available. 

In  making  transportation  expenditure  de- 
cisions. Congress  needs  access  to  more  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  social  costs  and  bene- 
fits than  is  currently  available.  The  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  executive  branch  should 
make  such  Information  available  at  the  time 
authorization  requests  are  Introduced,  and 
Congress  should  improve  its  capability  for 
evaluating  such  information.  Specifically, 
such  analysis  should  Include: 

(1)  Estimates  of  the  full  costs  and  bene- 
flts  of  proposed  transportation  investments. 
External  costs  and  benefits  should  be  in- 
cluded, and  an  adequate  discount  rate  should 


be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  future 
benefits;  (2)  estimates  of  the  distribution  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  proposed  project 
among  different  groups  in  society,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  fully 
adequate  compensation  of  those  who  are 
adversely  affected  by  such  Investment  is 
feasible. 

Adequate  Information  of  this  type  Is  not 
presently  available  with  respect  to  uncom- 
pleted portions  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  Since  existing  authorizations  for  the 
Interstate  System  extend  Into  fiscal  1974.  we 
believe  Congress  would  be  well  advised  to 
postpone  action  on  further  authorizations 
until  more  adequate  analysis  of  the  social 
value  of  further  Interstate  Highway  expendi- 
tures can  be  made  available. 

If  there  are  proposed  sections  of  the  Inter- 
state System  which  cannot  demonstrate  a 
high  social  value.  Congress  should  have  this 
Information  when  further  authorizations  are 
considered. 

Federal  Transportation  Expenditures  Should 
Be  Subjected  to  Regular  Budgetary  Review 

The  previous  two  sections  of  this  report 
have  stressed  our  belief  that  more  complete 
economic  analysis  of  proposed  transportation 
Investments  Is  essential.  Such  analysis  will 
really  be  of  value,  however,  only  if  our  financ- 
ing system  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  p>ennlt 
rational  use  of  the  analytic  evidence.  Evi- 
dence that  a  psLTtlcular  transportation  need 
can  be  met  most  efficiently  by  Improving  the 
public  transportation  system,  for  example. 
Is  apt  to  be  ignored  if  funds  are  available 
only  for  highway  construction.  Similarly, 
evidence  that  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems could  best  be  eased  by  enabling  people 
to  live  closer  to  their  Jobs  may  be  primarily 
of  academic  interest  if  funds  are  available 
for  transportation  systems  but  not  for  hous- 
ing and  urban  reconstruction. 

From  Its  inltlaUon  in  1916  untU  1956,  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program  was  financed 
out  of  general  revenues,  so  that  highway 
appropriations  were  subjected  to  all  the  usual 
procedures  of  budgetary  review.  In  the  mld- 
1950'8,  it  was  decided  to  give  a  very  high 
budgetary  priority  to  the  construction  of  a 
comprehensive  national  highway  system.  A 
special  financing  arrangement,  the  highway 
trust  fund,  was  created.  Revenues  from  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  and  certain  other  motor 
vehicle-related  taxes  were  placed  in  this 
fund,  and  the  use  of  these  revenues  was  re- 
stricted to  the  financing  of  federally  aided 
highway  construction. 

The  receipts  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
now  exceed  $5  billion  per  year.  Total  receipts 
from  1956  through  Its  scheduled  expiration 
date  In  September  1972  will  approach  $60 
billion.  For  15  years  now  this  Important 
source  of  revenue  has  been  insulated  from 
any  real  consideration  of  the  relative  value 
of  highway  and  nonhighway  uses.  We  be- 
lieve the  time  has  arrived  when  provision 
should  be  made  for  Congress  to  again  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  annually  the  uses 
of  this  revenue. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  it  Is  some- 
vhow  unfair  to  use  revenues  from  the  gaso- 
line tax  and  other  road-user  charges  for  any- 
thing except  highway  construction.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  we  do  not  accept 
this  argument.  First,  since  the  average  family 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  get  along  In  today's 
world  without  an  autcmoblle.  this  family 
has  little  choice  except  to  pay  gasoline  taxes. 
TTiere  is  no  logical  basis  for  regarding  pay- 
ment of  these  taxes  as  a  "vote"  for  more 
highways.  Second,  we  do  not  view  our  other 
excise  taxes  this  way.  Alcoholic  beverage 
taxes,  for  example,  are  not  used  to  build 
distilleries,  nor  are  they  dedicated  to  use  in 
constructing  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholics.  Third,  even  If  we  were  to  accept 
the  view  that  the  proceeds  of  the  gasoline 
tax  should  be  expended  only  for  the  benefit 
of  road  users,  new  highways  are  clearly  not 
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the  only  Investment  from  which  road  users 
might  beneflt.  A  witness  at  our  recent  hear- 
ings told  of  a  study  he  had  made  Indicating 
that  35  percent  of  the  beneflt  of  a  proposed 
new  subway  line  would  accrue  to  road  users, 
rather  than  subway  users.*  Yet  we  do  not 
finance  rapid  transit  from  the  gasoline  tax. 
Many  road  users  would  beneflt  from  malUng 
our  central  cities  livable  again,  so  that  urban 
streets  would  be  less  clogged  with  commuters 
from  the  suburbs.  Yet  we  do  not  finance 
urban  reconstruction  through  the  gasoline 
tax. 

There  have  recently  been  a  number  of  pro- 
posals put  forward  for  broadening  the  uses 
to  which  highway  trust  fund  revenues  can 
be  put  These  range  from  the  relatively  mod- 
est proposals  put  forward  by  the  administra- 
tion this  year  to  flnance  forest  and  public 
land  highways  and  the  highway  safety  and 
beautlflcatlon  programs  out  of  the  trtist  fund 
to  sT.eeplng  proposals  to  flnance  Federal  in- 
vestment In  all  modes  of  transportation  out 
of  a  general  trust  fund  made  up  of  receipts 
from  all  the  existing  Federal  transportation 
user  charges,  perhaps  supplemented  by  trans- 
fers from  general  revenues. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Indicated  In  his  testimony  before  otir  sub- 
committee that  the  Department  has  various 
proposals  for  a  general  transportation  trust 
fund  under  active  consideration.  Several 
other  witnesses  at  our  recent  hearings  ad- 
vocated this  general  trust  fund  approach. 
Many  of  their  arguments  are  quite  persua- 
sive. A  general  tnist  fund  offers  one  major 
advantage  over  the  proliferation  of  separate 
trust  ftuids  for  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation, a  proliferation  evidenced  by  the 
establishment  this  year  of  an  airport-airways 
trust  fund.  With  a  general  trust  fund  It 
would  become  possible  to  allocate  funds  ra- 
tionally among  transportation  modes  choos- 
ing in  each  Individual  situation  the  mode 
which  will  most  eflSciently  and  effectively 
serve  our  need  for  mobility. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  general  trans- 
portation trust  fund  approach  arises  when 
we  come  to  the  question  of  a  rational  allo- 
cation of  budget  resources  between  trans- 
portation and  nontransportatlon  usee.  How 
can  wc  be  sure  that  we  would  not  lock  our- 
selves into  a  situation  In  which  we  would 
overlnveet  In  transportation  while  under- 
Investing  In  other  aspects  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  public  well-being?  There  Is 
clearly,  for  example,  a  tradeoff  between  pat- 
terns of  residential  location  and  our  need 
for  urban  transportation.  But  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  transportation  trust  fund 
would  provide  no  incentives  to  analyze 
housing  investment  and  trans{>ortatlon  In- 
vestment as  alternative  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  urban  mobility,  nor  would  It  provide 
the  opportunity  to  allocate  expenditures  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  any  such 
analysis. 

Thus,  while  some  broader  concept  of  a 
transportation  trust  fimd  would  contribute 
to  a  more  rational  allocation  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure than  at  present,  this  objective 
would  be  more  completely  realized  by  a  re- 
turn to  the  financing  of  transportation  in- 
vestment out  of  general  revenues.  There  la, 
of  course,  need  for  some  assurance  of  fi- 
nancing continuity  where  Investment  proj- 
ects take  several  years  to  complete,  but  this 
problem  Is  not  unique  to  transportation  in- 
vestment, and  we  believe  it  can  be  satisfac- 
torily handled  without  the  segregation  of 
revenues  into  special  funds. 

Transportation  expenditures  shotild  be 
subjected  to  all  the  usual  procedures  of 
budgetary  review.  In  keeping  with  the  previ- 
ous recommendation  of  this  subcommittee, 
subsequently  endorsed  by  the  full  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  that  "the  trust  fund 
should  be  abolished  as  an  Instrument  for 
financing  Federal  programs  Involving  Inveet- 
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ment,  construction,  or  the  provision  of  fa- 
cilities or  services,"  Congress  should  take 
such  legislative  action  as  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  but  ex{>edltlous  phasing 
out  of  the  highway  tnist  fund  and  the  re- 
turn to  the  financing  of  transportation  ex- 
penditures out  of  general  revenues."  • ' 

Economically  efficient  pricing  of  publicly 
provided  transportation  facilities  is  lacking 

One  aspect  of  transportation  policy  on 
which  we  found  vrtdespread  agreement 
among  our  witnesses  was  that  In  the  United 
States  we  have  largely  failed  to  employ  user 
charges  as  a  method  of  Insuring  efficient  use 
of  publicly  provided  transportation  facilities. 
User  charges  for  services  and  facilities  pro- 
vided by  government  are  the  equivalent  of 
the  prices  which  are  charged  for  goods  and 
services  in  the  private  marketplace.  These 
prices  perform  the  Important  function  of 
efficiently  allocating  resources  among  com- 
peting uses.  If  the  price  (user  charge)  Is 
below  the  cost  of  the  service,  demand  for 
the  service  will  be  greater  than  if  the  user 
had  to  pay  the  full  cost,  and  resotu-ces  will 
be  diverted  to  this  use  which  would  be  more 
productive  In  other  uses.  Users  of  the  serv- 
ice win  be  being  subsidized  by  someone. 
Where  there  Is  some  public  purpose  to  be 
served  by  encouraging  use  of  a  particular 
service,  an  argument  can,  of  course,  be  mad6 
for  public  subsidization  of  that  serviperTn 
such  cases,  however,  the  extent  of  the'i  sub- 
sidy should  be  expUcltly  recognlzerf  and 
weighed  against  alternative  uses  of  public 
resources. 

The  purpose  of  user  charges  for  those  parts 
of  our  national  transportation  system  "pro- 
vided through  the  private  market  Is  well 
understood.  Travelers  by  train  or  comm«rcial 
airline  buy  a  ticket,  the  price  of  which  is  at 
least  roughly  related  to  the  cost  of  operating 
the  service.  The  role  of  user  charges  for 
those  parts  of  the  transportation  system  pro- 
vided by  the  public  sector  Is  much  less  well 
understood.  Introduction  Into  general  usage 
In  this  country  of  the  British  term  "road 
pricing."  or  more  generally,  "transportation 
pricing."  would  aid  In  gaining  wider  public 
imderstanding  of  the  pricing  function  served 
by  user  charges. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  our  present 
transpKJrtation  pricing  system  which  violate 
principles  of  both  equity  and  economic  ef- 
ficiency. Public  subsidization  of  general  avia- 
tion is  one  glaring  example.  Another,  which 
we  discuss  later  In  this  report.  Is  the  poten- 
tial subsidization  of  supersonic  flight  by 
passengers  on  subsonic  flights.  Road  pricing 
Is  another  major  area  where  public  policy 
has  failed  to  follow  sotmd  economic  prin- 
ciples. 

Road  pricing.  In  the  form  of  tolls,  was  at 
one  time  quite  common  in  this  country,  but 
with  the  development  of  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  this  approtush  was  largely 
abandoned.  Federal  law  now  provides  that, 
with  certain  exceptions  related  to  the  re- 
tirement of  bonded  Indebtedness,  all  high- 
ways built  with  Federal  aid  "shall  be  free 
from  tolls  of  all  kinds."  Highways  today  are 
flnanced  by  the  gasoline  tax  and  other  re- 
lated charges,  but  these  Federal  funds  can 
be  used  only  for  the  construction  or  major 
reconstruction  of  highways,  not  to  cover  the 
maintenance  costs  of  the  use  of  existing 
roads,  nor  to  compensate  for  the  congestion, 
noise,  air  pollution,  and  similar  social  costs 
associated  with  the  use  of  existing  roads. 

A  further  major  limitation  of  the  gasoline 
tax  as  a  road  pricing  device  Is  that  it  bears 
little,  if  any,  relation  to  the  cost  of  using  a 
particular  road  at  a  particular  time.  The 
amount  of  gasoline  tax  paid  is  essentially  the 
same  whether  the  driving  is  done  on  an  un- 
congested  rural  highway  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  at  rtish  hour.  Efficient  pricing  of  our 
road  system  would  require  that  the  cost  of 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  be  higher  under 
conditions  which  Impose  a  higher  social  cost. 


By  providing  free  use  of  urban  highways  at 
congested  times  of  day,  while  requiring  users 
of  public  transportation  to  pay  their  own 
way  (or  a  large  part  of  it),  we  encourage  the 
use  of  the  private  automobile  relative  to  the 
use  of  public  transportation.  Society  at 
large  is  In  essence  subsidizing  the  rush  hour 
driver. 

We  found  widespread  agreement  among  the 
witnesses  at  our  recent  hearings  that  several 
approaches  to  the  differential  pricing  of  road 
use — including  tolls,  special  licenses  for  rush- 
hour  driving,  parking  charges,  and  perhaps 
special  metering  devices — are  technically 
feasible,  but  they  have  been  largely  neglected 
in  the  United  States.  Much  more  extensive 
investigation  of  the  practical  possibilities  for 
road  pricing  has  l>een  undertaken  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  subcommittee  was  fortunate 
in  having  some  of  the  results  of  these  studies 
described  by  Dr.  Crlstopher  Foster,  formerly 
Director  General  of  Planning  for  the  British 
Ministry  of  Transport.  Dr.  Foster  explained 
that  urban  roadspace  should  be  regarded  as  a 
scarce  commodity,  and  then  explained: 

Where  there  Is  scarcity  private  enterprise — 
and  Government — usually  uses  the  price 
mechanism  to  ration  the  commodity  rather 
than  allowing  people  to  form  lines  and  Jostle 
it  out.  On  urban  roads  we  let  people  form 
lines.  It  would  be  a  much  more  efficient  solu- 
tion if  an  economic  price  •  •  •  were  set  on 
highways.*  •  •  In  my  own  country  there 
has  been  great  Interest  In  new  methods  of 
urban  road  pricing  since  the  report  of  the 
Smeed  Committee  in  1964.» 

This  may  be  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tion by  another  witness  of  his  experience  In 
discussing  road  pricing  with  officials  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government  in  this  coimtry: 

No  one  had  really  considered  the  i>osslbility 
of  using  peak-hour  tolls  as  a  device  to  man- 
age the  use  of  the  road  system.*  *  *  No  as- 
sessment has  been  made,  or  even  contem- 
plated, of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  peak-hour 
tolls  under  any  circumstances.*  *  •  Devel- 
opment of  rational  parking  policies  •  •  •  is 
another  unexplolted  possibility  for  Increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  urban  transportation 
systems  at  virtually  zero  cost.*  *  *  Parking 
policy  in  most  cities  Is  unbelievably  bad.* 

The  potential  for  road  pricing  devices  as  a 
means  of  reducing  urban  road  congestion  and 
of  obtaining  an  efficient  allocation  of  re- 
sotirces  into  urban  road  construction  and 
maintenance  should  receive  much  more  at- 
tention at  all  levels  of  government.  Federal 
programs  of  highway  aid  should  contain  In- 
centives for  the  development  of  efficient  road 
pricing.  Existing  Federal  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  tolls  should  be  reexamined. 

Federal  financing  formulas  should  not  dis- 
tort the  allocation  of  State  and  local  Re- 
sources 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  was  ini- 
tially conceived  as  a  national  highway  sys- 
tem, designed  to  provide  an  efficient  means 
of  traveling  between  cities  and,  therefore, 
designed  to  yield  significant  national  bene- 
fits. It  was  thus  thought  impropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  building  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. 

In  fact,  however,  many  urban  portions  of 
the  Interstate  have  come  to  be  used  prlinarUy, 
not  to  connect  cities,  but  to  move  local  res- 
idents around  within  a  given  metropolitan 
area.  Since  other  federally  aided  tirban 
highways  receive  no  more  thsm  60  percent 
Federal  aid  and  since  Federal  aid  for  urban 
mass  transit  has  been  almost  nonexistent,  a 
substantial  incentive  was  created  for  local 
governments  to  attempt  to  meet  their  local 
transportation  needs  through  the  Inter- 
state System.  In  many  Instances  these  local 
transportation  needs  could  have  been  met 
at  lower  total  cost  and  In  a  manner  more 
consistent  with  clear  local  preferences 
through  improvement  of  existing  roads,  de- 
velopment of  express  bus  service  or.  In  larger 
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cities,  construction  of  rail  rapid  transit.  How- 
ever, the  disparities  in  the  level  of  Federal 
support  for  different  types  of  transportation 
have  distorted  local  choices  and  discouraged 
selection  of  the  economically  most  efficient 
alternatives. 

If  the  purpose  of  Federal  support  of  urban 
transportation  investment  Is  to  assist  metro- 
politan areas  in  meeting  their  local  needs, 
then  surely  alternative  ways  of  meeting  these 
needs  should  be  examined  on  the  basis  of 
comparative  cost  and  compatibility  with  local 
preferences. 

Under  the  present  method  of  allocation  of 
Interstate  highway  funds,  if  a  proposed  sec- 
tion of  the  Interstate  is  not  buUt.  the  funds 
for  It  revert  into  the  highway  trust  ftmd. 
The  choice  facing  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  thus  one  of  going  ahead  with  a  pro- 
posed highway  section  or  of  losing  the  Fed- 
eral money  entirely.  The  alternative  of  using 
the  Federal  funds  to  meet  the  transportation 
need  by  some  other  means  Is  not  available. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has  re- 
cently identified  a  number  of  segments  of 
the  Interstate  System  which  will  be  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  complete  either  because 
of  local  opposition  to  the  highway  or  because 
the  cost  seems  excessive.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  proposed  "Chicago  Crosstown" 
route,  for  example,  will  cost  approximately 
$1  billion,  or  $50  million  per  mile,  to  con- 
struct. Although  the  number  of  miles  in- 
volved in  these  segments  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  Interstate  System 
and  none  of  the  segments  is  regarded  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  as  essen- 
tial to  an  integrated  national  system,  the 
combined  cost  of  these  segments  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $4  billion.  Consideration  should 
certainly  be  given  to  deleting  segments  such 
as  these  from  the  Interstate  System.  Con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  making 
available  to  the  States  and  localities  in- 
volved some  portion  of  the  funds  they 
would  otherwise  have  received  for  these  in- 
terstate projects  for  use  in  meeting  their 
transportation  needs  by  alternative  means, 
provided  that  such  alternatives  were  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  Federal  officials. 

Diversity  of  financing  formulas  has  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  local  decisions,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  provision  of  Federal  trans- 
portation law  which  Influences  State  and 
local  expenditure  decisions.  Another  which 
we  feel  should  be  reexamined  is  the  re- 
striction placed  in  the  Federal  law  36  years 
ago  requiring  the  States,  as  a  condition  of 
Federal  aid,  to  ears&rk  their  own  revenues 
from  gasoline  and  motor  vehicle  taxes  to 
highway  construction.  Today  the  States  con- 
tinue to  be  obligated  to  devote  at  least 
that  portion  of  these  taxes  which  was  in 
effect  in  1934  exclusively  to  highway  use. 
Just  as  we  favor  making  the  Federal  rev- 
enues which  now  go  Into  the  highway  tmst 
fund  available  for  general  use,  we  feel  States 
should  also  be  free  to  allocate  their  revenues 
to  the  uses  they  determine  to  be  of  highest 
priority. 

States  and  localities  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  their  Federal  assistance,  as  well  as 
their  own  fimds,  in  the  most  efficient  way. 
.  The  diversity  of  Federal  financing  formulas 
which  distorts  choices  among  alternative 
types  of  transportation  Investment  should 
be  corrected  and  a  full  evaluation  of  the 
way  in  which  Federal  transportation  law  re- 
stricts or  Influences  State  and  local  deci- 
sions should  be  undertaken.  Restrictions  on 
the  uses  to  which  States  can  apply  revenue 
from  State  gasoline  and  motor  vehicle  taxes 
should  be  removed." 

m.    MEAStTBINC    THE    ENVIBONMENTAL    EITECTS 
or  TRANSPORTATION  INVKSTMKNT 

Section  102(c)  of  the  National  ^Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  requlresTihat  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall: 
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Include  in  every  recommendation  or  re- 
port on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  hiunan  environment,  a 
detailed  statement  by  the  responsible  of- 
ficial on — 

(I)  The  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action; 

(II)  Any  adverse  envlromnental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented; 

(III)  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action; 

(iv)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity;  and 

(V)  Any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved m  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or 
special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental Impact  Involved.  Copies  of  such  state- 
ment and  the  comments  and  views  of  the 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
which  are  authorized  to  develpp  and  enforce 
environmental  standards,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. *  •  * 

It  is  obvious  that  any  major  transportation 
investment  will  "slgnlflcantly  affect  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment."  In  his 
testimony  before  our  subconmilttee,  Russell 
Train,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  indicated  that  in  his  Judg- 
ment proposals  for  legislation  relative  to  the 
two  programs  in  which  the  sulxxanmlttee 
was  especially  interested,  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  and  the  supersonic  trans- 
port development  program,  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  Information  specifled  In 
Policy  Act.  As  yet  no  such  reports  have  been 
section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
prepared  with  respect  to  the  SST.  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  was  unable 
to  assure  the  subcommittee  that  this  In- 
formation would  be  submitted  before  the 
ending  of  this  session  of  Congress.  The  sub- 
committee is  pleased  to  note,  however,  that 
the  report  required  under  the  act  Is  expected 
to  be  Issued  shortly  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  extension  of  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

As  we  have  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  en- 
vironmental effects  of  transportation  systems 
are  an  important  part  of  the  social  costs  and 
beneflts  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  measuring  the  public  value  of  an  Invest- 
ment. The  environmental  consequences  of 
the  transportation  programs  with  which  we 
are  concerned  are  very  great  and  should  be 
a  major  element  in  decisions  on  whether  to 
proceed  with  funding.  It  Is  essential  that 
full  information  on  environmental  effects  be 
made  available  before  expenditure  decisions 
are  made. 

Section  102  of  the  National  Envlromnental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  which  requires  full  re- 
porting of  the  environmental  consequences 
of  proposed  Federal  programs  having  a  signif- 
icant environmental  Impact,  mtist  be  com- 
plied with.  The  Federal  aid  highway  program, 
the  supersonic  transport  development  pro- 
gram, and  most  other  transportation  Invest- 
ment programs  clearly  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  act.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion should  make  the  required  Information 
available  to  Congress  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. Authorization  and  appropriation  re- 
quests for  these  programs  should  not  be  ap- 
proved until  such  Information  has  been 
supplied. 

IV.    THE    StrPERSONIC   TRANSPORT    DEVKLOPBIENT 
PROGRAM 

Federal  participation  In  the  development 
of  a  commercial  supersonic   transport  has 


aroused  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  Numer- 
ous attempts  to  analyze  the  public  value  of 
this  program  have  failed  to  produce  a  clear 
Justification  for  Federal  participation.  Argu- 
ments have  been  advanced  by  responsible 
public  officials  that  the  development  of  a 
commercial  SST  would  advance  scientific 
knowledge,  strengthen  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments,  contribute  to  the  health  of  our 
aerospace  industry,  provide  employment  and 
enhance  our  national  prestige.  Other  equally 
responsible  public  officials  have  concluded 
that  the  SST  would  more  Ukely  hurt  than 
help  the  balance  of  payments,  would  have  a 
negligible  Impact  on  employment,  would  con- 
tribute seriously  to  noise  pollution  at  air- 
ports, might  potentially  have  serious  effects 
on  weather  and  climate,  would  be  utilized 
by  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  population, 
and  is  unlikely  to  be  a  commercial  success. 
For  example,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs  concluded  In 
March  1969  that  "the  balance  of  public  bene- 
flts or  losses  may  well  be  negative,"  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology concluded  that  "the  Government 
should  not  be  subsidizing  a  device  which  has 
neither  commercial  attractiveness  of  public 
acceptance." 

In  view  of  the  many  pressing  demands  on 
the  Federal  budget  and  in  view  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
In  its  1970  Annual  Report  that  Congress  take 
prompt  action  to  meet  "the  need  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  expenditures  for  space,  the  su- 
I>ersonlc  transport,  and  highways,"  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government  In  its 
May  hearings  undertook  an  extensive  review 
of  the  social  costs  and  beneflts  of  the  SST 
program.  We  heard  testimony  from  Federal 
officials  responsible  for  the  program  and  from 
private  experts.  Representatives  of  the  Boe- 
mg  Co.,  which  is  building  the  SST  proto- 
type, declined  our  invitation  to  appear  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  but  made  extensive 
written  information  available  to  us.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  also  requested 
and  received  written  comments  from  the 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  of  Govern- 
ment officials  which  reviewed  the  SST  pro- 
gram at  the  President's  request  early  In 
1969.  The  subcommittee  thus  feels  that  Its 
review  of  this  program  has  been  quite  thor- 
ough and  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  all  points  of  view. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  few  significant 
public  beneflts  appear  likely  to  result  from 
the  supersonic  transport  development  pro- 
gram. On  the  other  hand,  very  significant 
social  costs  are  associated  with  this  program. 
More  productive  uses  of  Government  re- 
sources are  clearly  available.  No  further  Fed- 
eral financial  support  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port development  program  Is  Justified  at  this 
time. 

The  SST  offers  few  pUblic  'benefits 

Employment  Benefits  of  the  SST. — ^The 
country  Is  suffering  from  excessive  and  ris- 
ing unemployment  at  the  present  time,  and 
much  of  this  unemployment  is  in  the  aero- 
space sector  of  the  economy.  We  strongly  ad- 
vocate effective  action  to  restore  full  employ- 
ment. However,  the  employment  Impact  of 
SST  prototype  development  Is  extremely 
modest.  The  Boeing  Co.  estimates  that  the 
production  phase  of  the  SST  program  will 
provide  employment  for  60,000  persons.  This 
figure  has  been  widely  publicized,  but  It  has 
seldom  been  pointed  out  In  conjunction  with 
this  estimate  that  the  production  phase  of 
the  program  will  not,  at  the  earliest,  be 
reached  until  the  mld-1970's.  The  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  stated  during  our 
bearings  that  "the  employment  i>eaks  In  this 
program  would  not  occur  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  1970's." 

The  current  phase  of  the  {wogram,  the 
prototype  phase.  Is  estimated  by  Boeing  to 
employ  20.000  persons.  This  Is  only  0.02  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force,  and  only 
0.6  percent  of  total  employment  In  the  elec- 
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trlcal  and  tnuisportatton  equipment  indus- 
tries. It  Is  only  0.5  percent  of  the  4  million 
unemployed  in  May  1070.  The  unemployment 
problams  oX  this  country  can  only  be  solved 
by  promoting  an  economy  which  provides 
Job  opportunities  on  a  much  more  nuAslve 
scale,  and  this  means  productive  Jobs  pro- 
viding goods  and  services  which  society  re- 
gards as  iiseful  and  desirable.  The  SST  does 
not  quallXy  on  these  grounds. 

Oiir  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  mini- 
mal employment  Impact  of  the  SST  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Manpower,  who  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  AfHll  30,  1070,  that 
"although  the  overall  employment  situation 
in  the  country  has  certainly  shifted  since 
last  year,  we  would  still  conclude  that  the 
net  employment  Increase  from  the  SST  would 
be  negligible." 

Balance  of  Payments. — The  difficulty  of  es- 
timating the  bolance-of-ftayments  Impact  of 
the  SST  Is  evidenced  by  the  widely  different 
estimates  made  by  competent  and  respon- 
sible Government  ofiBclals.  In  testifying  be- 
fore us  in  May,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation estimated  that  SST  sales  would 
have  a  total  favorable  Impact  on  the  U.S. 
trade  balance  through  1990  of  as  much  as  $16 
billion.  This  estimate  Is  based  on  assumed 
sales  of  at  least  600  U.S.  SST's  and  on  the 
further  assumption  that  In  the  absence  of 
a  U.S.  SST,  the  U.S.  airlines  will  import  some 
300  British-French  Concordes.  For  reasons 
we  discuss  below,  both  of  these  sales  as- 
sumptions are  very  hard  to  accept.  Further- 
more, this  balance-of-payments  estimate  ig- 
nores the  potential  mipact  of  the  SST  In 
generating  mcreased  foreign  travel  by  VS. 
citizens.  A  more  complete  estimate  of  the 
balance-of-payments  impact  would  consider 
the  foreign  travel  impact  as  well  as  the  direct 
impact  of  aircraft  sales. 

Using  this  broader  method  of  estimation, 
both  the  Treasury  and  the  State  Department 
have  concluded  that  the  SST  is  at  least  as 
likely  to  hurt  as  to  help  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  on  May  1,  1070,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs confirmed  his  earlier  Judgment  that 
"the  potentially  adverse  Impact  on  our  travel 
account  from  development  of  a  U.S.  SST 
could  equal  or  outweigh  the  positive  impact 
on  the  aircraft  sales  account."  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  also  confirmed,  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
May  7,  1070.  that  they  continue  to  share  this 
▼lew  that  the  balance-of-payments  impact 
of  the  SST  could  well  be  adverse. 

CoTTipeUtive  Threat  Posed  by  the  Con- 
eorie. — Many  of  the  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  the  SST,  especially  thoae  relating 
to  the  balance  of  pajrments  and  the  preemi- 
nence of  the  U-S.  aerospace  industry,  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  if  a  commer- 
cial U.S.  SST  is  not  developed,  a  large  and 
lucrative  market  will  be  lost  to  the  British- 
French  Concorde.  Consequently,  the  subcom- 
mittee endeavored  to  obtain  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible  concerning  the  Concorde. 
We  found  no  convincing  evidence  that  a 
commercially  viable  Concorde  will  be  devel- 
oped and  sold  on  the  world  market  in  quanti- 
ties sulBclent  to  damage  either  our  balance 
of  payments  or  the  health  of  our  areospace 
Industry. 

Although  the  Concorde  prototype  is  now 
undergoing  test  flights,  serious  technical 
problems  remain.  It  has  not  yet  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Concorde  can  carry  pas- 
sengers across  the  Atlantic  without  refueling. 
The  weight  of  the  plane  has  increased  sub- 
stantially over  original  estimates,  meaning 
that  It  must  carry  more  fuel  In  order  to  give 
It  trans-Atlantic  range.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  will  be  no  room  left  in  the  plane 
for  any  significant  "pay load"  (passenger  and 
freight-carrying  capacity) .  In  such  an  event^ 
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substantial  redesign  of  the  plane  would  be 
required.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
British  and  French  governments  would  con- 
tinue with  Concorde  development  in  the 
face  of  another  major  cost  increase. 

Even  tf  a  commercial  Concorde  is  developed 
and  put  on  the  market,  purchase  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  commercially  attractive  proposition 
for  the  airlines.  The  British  and  French  air- 
lines, which  are  govemment-ovmed,  can  and 
probably  will  be  required  to  buy  the  Con- 
corde, and  can  be  subsidized  for  operation 
of  an  uneconomic  plane.  In  this  event,  other 
major  airlines  might  feel  obliged  to  purchase 
a  few  Concordes  for  competitive  purposes 
even  though  they  would  be  operated  at  a 
loss.  However,  the  likely  sales  of  the  Con- 
corde to  U.S.  airlines  are  far  l>elow  the  300 
assumption  on  which  some  estimates  of 
the  Impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
have  been  based.  World  airlines  currently 
have  options  for  74  Concordes,  but  these  op- 
tions represent  a  minimal  financial  invest- 
ment and  imply  no  obligation  to  actually  buy 
these  planes. 

The  Concorde  does  not  pose  a  competitive 
threat  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  Justify  con- 
tinued Federal  Government  support  of  the 
U.S.  SST. 

Scientific  Advance. — The  advance  in  scien- 
tific knowledge,  the  so-called  "technological 
fallout,"  is  undoubtedly  useful,  but  this 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  in  other  ways, 
at  lower  cost.  The  Government  officials  who 
reviewed  this  question  at  the  President's  re- 
quest last  year  concluded  that  "the  value  of 
this  benefit  appears  to  be  limited.  •  •  •  In 
the  SST  program,  fallout  or  technological  ad- 
vance should  be  considered  as  a  bonus  or  ad- 
ditional benefit  from  a  program  which  mxist 
dep>end  upon  other  reasons  for  its  continu- 
ation." This  panel,  which  included  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Deptirtment  of  Defense,  fur- 
ther concluded  that  "The  SST  program  can- 
not be  considered  as  providing  unique  tech- 
nological Inputs  to  military  programs."  This 
conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  statement 
in  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  on 
May  8,  1070.  that  "there  are  other  avenues 
of  research  which  could  develop  the  tech- 
nology which  would  accrue  from  the  SST." 

National  Prestige. — As  to  the  contribution 
of  the  SST  to  the  health  of  the  aerospace 
Industry  and  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  either 
will  be  enhanced  by  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  produce  an  airplane  which  will  have 
a  seriously  adverse  environmental  Impact 
and  for  which  the  prospects  of  commercial 
success  do  not  ai^>ear  sufficiently  bright  to 
attract  private  financing.  If  our  aerospace 
indi2stry  is  to  maintain  its  preeminent  posi- 
tion it  must  do  so  by  continuing  to  show  the 
initiative  to  privately  develop  and  finance 
products  which  can  find  a  successful  com- 
mercial market.  When  and  if  commercial 
supersonic  flight  becomes  an  attractive  com- 
mercial proposition,  private  financing  will  be 
forthcoming.  The  appropriate  Federal  role 
is  one  of  protection  of  the  public  Interest  by 
requiring  that  aircraft  meet  standards  of 
safety  and  environmental  quality.  We  can 
best  enhance  our  national  prestige  and  that 
of  our  aerospace  industry  by  protecting  the 
public  Interest. 

The  social  costs  of  the  SST  are  greater  than 
is  generally  recognized 

Actual  Dollar  Cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.— The  monetary  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  SST  prototype  development  Is  now 
estimated  to  be  about  $1.3  billion,  includ- 
ing the  recently  revealed  cost  growth  of  $76 
million.  Some  idea  of  the  increase  in  cost 
of  this  program  since  the  initial  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  program  can  be  obtained 
by  comparing  this  $1.3  billion  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  President  Kennedy  in  1063 
that  in  no  event  would  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment be  permitted  to  exceed  8750  million. 

Numerous   technical  problems  remain  to 


be  resolved  during  the  prototype  phase — the 
basic  structival  material  has  recently  been 
changed  from  titanium  "Stresskln"  to  alu- 
minum brazed  titanium  honeycomb:  a  sat- 
isfactory fuel  sealant  has  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped; and  the  engines  still  require  sub- 
stantial modifications  to  reduce  takeoff  noise. 
With  serious  technical  difficulties  still  to  be 
overcome,  experience  with  the  development 
of  other  U.S.  aircraft,  both  military  and  com- 
mercial, and  British -French  experience  with 
development  of  the  Concorde  all  suggest  that 
further  substantial  cost  Increases  during  the 
prototype  phase  must  be  expected.  Cost  esti- 
mates on  the  Concorde  have  now  approxi- 
mately quadrupled  since  thn  original  estimate 
in  1962.  Dr.  Richard  Garvin,  who  recently 
headed  a  group  of  technical  experts  who 
reviewed  the  SST  program  for  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion during  our  hearings  that  cost  Increase 
of  30  to  40  percent  over  present  estimates 
could  be  expected  during  the  prototype  phase 
of  the  U.S.  SST.  Such  an  increase  would  bring 
the  cost  through  the  prototype  phase  to  $1.7 
or$l.8bUlioE 

Between  $600  and  $700  million  has  been 
spent  on  the  SST  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
1970.  This  Is  substantially  less  than  one-haU 
of  what  we  regard  as  a  realistic  estimate  of 
the  costs  through  the  prototype  phase.  Two 
hundred  and  ninety  million  dollars  has  been 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1071.  If  the  program 
is  terminated  now,  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, while  large,  would  be  only  a  fraction 
of  the  eventual  total  costs  of  prototype  de- 
velopment. 

Even  more  disturbing  than  the  probable 
cost  increase  during  the  prototype  phase  is 
the  likely  need  for  Government  support  for 
the  actual  production  of  the  aircraft.  Financ- 
ing requirements  for  the  production  phase 
were  estimated  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  be  about  twice  those  for 
the  747  Jet,  or  about  $1  billion.  Although 
officials  responsible  for  the  program  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  a  belief  that  the  produc- 
tion phase  will  be  privately  financed,  they 
have  been  unable  to  produce  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  belief  and  unwUllng  to  give  a 
commitment  that  Federal  support  for  SST 
production  wotild  not  be  sought.  Indeed,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Transportation  expressed 
to  us  his  intention  to  recommend  Federal 
support  of  SST  production,  should  that  prove 
necessary,  when  he  stated.  "I  am  on  rec- 
ord ♦  •  •  with  the  statement  that  while  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  private  financing 
would  be  available,  if  it  were  not  at  that  time, 
and  if  we  felt  that  we  had  a  successful  SST 
program  •  •  •  and  It  required  some  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans,  then  I  think  that  we 
would  so  recommend." 

Other  witnesses  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  total  cost  of  SST  devtiopment  and  pro- 
duction would  be  on  the  order  of  $5  to  $7 
billion.  They  expressed  great  skepticism  about 
the  availability  of  private  financing,  in  the 
absence  of  Government  guarantees.  They 
felt  that  the  Government's  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  SST  program  might  well  reach  $3  to  $4 
billion.  This  skepticism  concerning  private 
financing  is  due  to  the  very  shaky  prospects 
of  the  SST  for  commercial  success  and  to  the 
readily  available  opportunities  for  private 
capital  to  find  alternative  uses  which  appear 
both  safer  and  more  profitable.  ^ 

Our  witnesses  felt  that  the  estimates  being 
used  by  the  advocates  of  the  program  that 
500  or  more  SST's  can  be  sold  were  entirely 
imrealistlc.  The  airlines  have  heavy  financial 
commitments  over  the  next  several  years  for 
the  purchase  of  747's  (Jumbo  Jets) .  Operating 
costs  for  the  747  will  be  far  below  those  for 
the  SST.  The  number  of  travelers  willing  to 
pay  the  premium  necessary  to  cover  the  high- 
er cost  of  operation  of  the  SST  will  be  very 
small.  In  a  tight  financial  situation  and  with 
more  than  adequate  capacity  already  avail- 
able, the  airlines  are  unlikely  to  purchase 
many  SST's.  For  those  SST's  which  are  put 
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Into  commercial  operation,  fares  are  likely 
to  be  set  below  full  cost  of  operation.  This 
loss  will  probably  be  covered  by  keeping  fares 
higher  than  otherwise  necessary  on  sub- 
sonic flights.  Thus,  all  air  travelers  will  help 
subsidize  the  SST.  Asked  about  the  views  of 
airline  executives  regarding  the  SST,  Gen. 
Elwood  Quesada,  who  is  a  director  of  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  told  us.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
people  that  say  that  the  airlines  wish  the 
(SST]  airplane  would  go  away.  And  I  am 
one  of  them." 

Adding  to  our  skepticism  about  the  com- 
mercial success  of  the  SST  and  Its  ability 
to  attract  private  financing  is  the  apparent 
inability  of  the  Boeing  Co.  to  come  up  with 
a  flnancial  plan  as  required  under  Its  con- 
tract with  the  Government.  The  contract  as 
amended  in  July  1069  required  Boeing  to 
submit  by  December  31.  1960.  a  plan  lor 
financing  of  the  production  phase,  but  the 
subcommittee  was  informed  that  this  re- 
quirement had  been  waived  by  mutual  agree- 
ment until  June  30.  1072.  Thus  the  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  appropriate  $200  million 
this  year  for  a  program  for  which  no  assur- 
ance can  be  given  that  there  is  any  upper 
limit  on  the  eventual  total  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  SST  has  sometimes  been  defended  as 
an  appropriate  use  of  government  money  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Government  will  re- 
cover its  Investment.  Even  if  it  were  correct 
that  the  Government  investment  will  be 
fully  recovered,  this  argument  obvlo\isly 
does  not  Justify  Government  participation 
In  a  program.  On  the  basis  of  this  argimient, 
the  Goveriunent  should  feel  free  to  Invest 
In  any  commercial  enterprise.  Just  so  long 
as  the  prospects  for  recovery  of  the  invest- 
ment were  good.  However,  we  have  concluded 
that.  In  any  case,  the  prospects  of  the  Gov- 
ernment fully  recovering  Its  investment  are 
remote.  The  contract  is  designed  to  jMXKluce 
recovery  of  the  Government  dollars  invested 
upon  sale  of  the  300th  SST.  Subsequent 
royalties  cease  when  the  Government  has 
earned  6  percent  on  its  investment.  Thus, 
the  maximum  potential  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment under  its  contract  with  Boeing  is 
recovery  of  its  investment  plus  6  percent." 
Six  percent  is  obviotisly  not  a  full  rate  of 
return  to  capital  in  today's  market.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  Treasury  borrowing  has  been  con- 
sistently above  6  percent  since  early  1069. 

Should  sales  total  less  than  300  planes 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  Government 
would  get  any  money  back  at  all.  The  con- 
tract already  allovra  deferment  of  royalties, 
by  mutual  agreement,  until  after  100  air- 
frames have  been  sold.  One  can  easily  im- 
agine further  royalty  deferment  if  poor  sales 
are  causing  losses  to  the  private  Investors. 
Another  weakness  of  the  contract  is  that  it 
defines  "airframe"  as  one  designed  to  fly  at 
speeds  between  Mach  2.2  and  Mach  3.1. 
Should  Boeing  redesign  the  aircraft  to  fly 
at  Mach  2.1,  its  financial  obUgation  to  the 
Government  wovild  aparently  be  terminated. 

Our  private  witnesses  did  not  feel  the 
prospects  for  selling  300  SSTs  were  very 
bright.  When  we  asked  General  Quesada  how 
much  the  Government  might  lose  if.  foe  ex- 
ample, only  279  aircraft  were  sold,  he  replied, 
"I  think  the  Government  In  all  probability 
would  lose  all  of  its  investment." 

No  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  ih«- 
sented  that  the  production  phase  of  the 
SST  program  can  be  financed  entirely  from 
private  sources.  If  the  SST  program  is  con- 
tinued, the  total  cost  to  the  Government  Is 
likely  to  reach  $3  billion  or  more.  There  Is 
little  prospect  that  the  Government  will  earn 
a  reasonable  rate  of  retvim  on  its  investment. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Government 
will  recover  none  of  this  investment. 

Environmental  Cotts  of  the  SST:  Sonic 
Boom. — There  are  at  least  three  major  types 
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of  environmental  cost  associated  with  the 
SST.  These  are  sonic  boom,  airport  noise,  and 
possible  damaging  effects  on  the  upper 
atmosphere  through  the  introduction  of 
additional  moisture  and  the  destruction  of 
ozone.  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  sonic  boom 
problem,  the  FAA  has  issued  notice  of  a 
proposed  rule  prohibiting  supersonic  flight 
over  populated  areas.  We  regard  strict 
adherence  to  such  a  rule  as  essential.  This 
rule,  however,  will  greatly  reduce  the  pros- 
pects for  commercial  success  of  the  SST 
since  operation  will  be  restricted  to  overseas 
routes.  There  is  thus  reason  to  expect  that 
great  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  to 
relax  this  rule,  particularly  if  the  SST  does 
not  prove  commercially  successful  when  re- 
stricted to  overseas  operation.  The  language 
of  the  proposed  nile  is  such  as  to  raise  doubts 
that  the  rule  would  be  adhered  to  in  the 
lace  of  such  pressures.  The  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  reads  in  part: 

Sonic  IXKMn  producing  flights  over  popu- 
lated areas  within  the  United  States  are 
believed  to  be  economically  and  tech- 
nologically "imneoessary"  as  that  word  is 
used  in  section  611  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1058.  Traffic  demand  studies  have 
concluded  that  from  500  to  800  supersonic 
transport  airplanes  will  be  in  operation  by 
the  year  1090.  Available  studies  conclude 
that  these  expected  traffic  demands  are  suf- 
flcient  to  insure  an  economically  viable 
supersonic  transport,  even  assuming  a  sonic 
boom  restriction  of  the  kind  proposed  in  this 
notice. 

A  restriction  on  sonic  boom  producing 
flights  over  populated  areas  is  supported  at 
this  time  by  the  inconclusive  results  of  re- 
search concerning  the  effects  of  sonic  boom 
on  the  surface  environment. 

Will  this  rule  be  adhered  to  if  the  belief 
that  boom-producing  flights  over  populated 
areas  are  "economically  unnecessary"  does 
not  prove  to  be  correct? 

Airport  Noise. — ^Whlle  the  problem  of  air- 
port noise  created  by  the  SST  has  not  re- 
ceived nearly  as  much  public  attention  as 
the  sonic  boom,  the  dimensions  of  this  prob- 
lem appear  to  us  to  be  equally  as  serious.  The 
high  level  of  sideline  noise  on  takeoff  may 
very  well  preclude  use  of  many  of  our  exist- 
ing major  airports  for  SST  flights.  The  costs 
of  airport  modification  and  of  construction 
of  new  airports  designed  to  accommodate 
the  SST  will  be  enormous.  These  costs  have 
not  been  taken  into  abcount  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  SST.  Furthermore,  new  air- 
ports will  have  to  be  constructed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  major  centers  of 
population.  The  time  spent  traveling  to  the 
airport  could  largely  negate  the  flight  time 
savings  achieved  by  flying  at  supersonic 
speeds. 

The  FAA  has  recently  set  a  limit  on  side- 
line noise  at  takeoff  for  new  subsonic  planes 
of  108  perceived  noise  decibels.  In  terms  of 
the  noise  measures  used  by  the  FAA.  the  SST 
will  be  three  to  four  times  louder  than  this 
standard,  and  it  will  be  four  to  flve  times 
louder  than  the  747.  In  terms  of  the  noise 
measure  cited  by  Dr.  Garwln  in  his  testimony 
the  SST  will  produce  as  much  noise  as  the 
simultaneous  takeoff  of  50  Jumbo  Jets  satis- 
fying the  108  perceived  noise  decibel  require- 
ment. 

In  testifying  before  us.  Russell  Train, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environment 
Quality,  announced  a  commitment  by  the 
Administration  that: 

The  guidelines  with  re8x>ect  to  noise  cer- 
tification of  the  supersonic  civilian  transport 
should  assure  that  the  noise  environment  in 
the  vicinity  of  airports  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  supersonlcs  will  not  be  de- 
graded in  any  way. 

In  the  course  of  questioning,  Mr.  Train 
revealed  that  in  order  to  fulfill  this  com- 
mitment to  avoid  degradation  of  the  noise 
environment,  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  SST  from  landing 
at  most  of  our  existing  major  airports: 


I  believe  that  If  w«  set  our  standard  for 
the  supersonic  aircraft  In  a  way  which  In- 
sured that  the  noise  environment  in  and 
around  our  airports  will  not  be  degraded, 
that  it  wUl  be  exceedingly  difficult  if  not 
impossible  for  the  SST  as  presently  design«d 
and  the  Concorde  as  we  now  know  It  to 
operate  from  VS.  airports. 

Eventually  the  technology  necessary  to 
overcome  this  noise  problem  will  undoubt- 
edly be  developed.  But  such  technology  is 
not  presently  available,  nor  is  an  adequate 
effort  to  develop  such  technology  apparently 
being  imdertaken.  Mr.  Train  told  us: 

The  present  level  of  research  in  sideline 
noise,  as  well  as  the  other  environmental 
problems  and  uncertainties  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Is  not  at  a  level  that  we  think  It 
should  be. 

Dr.  Gordon  McDonald,  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  added: 

Using  current  technology,  the  chances  of 
obtaining  an  economically  viable  airplane 
and  meeting  what  we  propose  as  the  noise 
criterion  aiie  slim.  However,  there  are  al- 
ternatives ahead  that  might  v«7  well  le<  i 
to  a  quieter  engine. 

We  strongly  support  the  commitment  made 
by  the  Administration  that  the  supersonic 
transport  will  not  be  allowed  to  degrade  the 
noise  environment  in  the  vicinity  of  alrixnts. 
This  commitment  shotild  be  Incorporated 
into  regulations  setting  airport  noise  stand- 
ards for  supersonic  planes;  standards  equally 
as  stringent  as  those  already  established  fcr 
new  subsonic  planes.  The  Congress  should, 
however,  be  aware  that  unless  new  technol- 
ogy for  reducing  engine  noise  can  be  de- 
veloped, adherence  to  this  commitment  will 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  SST 
to  operate  from  existing  UJ8.  airports. 

Atmospheric  Effects. — The  third  major  en- 
vironmental problem  associated  with  the 
SST.  the  possible  damage  to  the  upper  at- 
mosphere, has  also  received  inadequate  pub- 
lic attention.  When  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  called  this 
area  ot  concern  to  the  attention  of  our  sub- 
committee, he  made  it  clear  that  the  pos- 
sible effects  on  weather  and  climate  are 
not  well  understood  at  this  time.  It  is  known 
that  SST  operation  will  introduce  substan- 
tial additional  moisture  into  the  strato- 
sphere.  This  moisture  may  destroy  some  frac- 
tion of  the  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  leading 
to  an  Increase  in  the  ultraviolet  radiati<m 
which  reaches  the  earth.  This  moisture  voAf 
also  increase  our  cloud  cover. 

Mr.  Train  told  tis: 

The  Increased  water  content  coupled  with 
the  natural  increase  could  lead  in  a  few  years 
to  a  sun  shielding  cloud  cover  with  serious 
consequences  on  climate.  •  •  •  The  effects 
shoiUd  be  thoroughly  understood  before  any 
country  proceeds  with  a  massive  introduction 
of  supersonic  transports. 

With  re6(>ect  to  the  destruction  of  osone 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  ultraviolet 
radiation,  little  is  known  at  this  time  about 
what  the  harmful  effects  might  be.  The  xil- 
travlolet  radiation  which  presently  reaches 
the  earth  caiisee  such  familiar  effects  as  sun- 
bum.  Ufe  coTild  not  exist  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  if  the  earth  were  not  shielded 
by  ozone  from  the  full  effects  of  ultraviolet 
radiation.  It  is  not  presently  known 
Just  what  adverse  effects  small  Increases  in 
xiltraviolet  radiation  might  have  on  leafy 
plants  and  other  sensitive  life  forms.  Dr. 
McDonald  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  stated  at  our  hearings : 

This  is  potentially  such  a  significant  prob- 
lem that  we  really  must  understand  it  before 
proceeding  in  any  way  to  alter  the  water  va- 
por content  of  this  part  of  the  atmo^here. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  further  work 
on  the  SST  prototype  Is  premature  at  this 
time.  Research  efforts  should  be  concentrated 
on  Investigating  the  effects  on  weather  and 
climate  of  introducing  additional  moisture 
Into   the  stratosphere:   on  new  technology 
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to  reduce  engine  noise;  and  on  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  sonic  boom.  When  more  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  overcoming  these 
serious  environmental  effects,  the  SST  may 
look  ll<ce  a  much  more  attractive  conuner- 
clal  proposition.  When  the  SST  does  become 
an  attractive  commercial  proposition,  we  be- 
lieve that  private  financing  will  be  avail- 
able, and  there  will  be  no  need  for  direct 
Government  investment  in  SST  development. 

Separate  vietcs  of  Representative  Clarence  J. 
Brown 

It  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  bad  been 
advising  Queen  Isabella  we  would  still  be  in 
Barcelona  waiting  to  prove  the  world  round 
before  daring  the  Atlantic.  The  same  kind  of 
thinking  displayed  In  this  report  would  have 
kept  the  American  Oovemment  of  the  last 
century  from  developing  transcontinental 
railroads — or  President  Kennedy  10  years  ago 
from  undertaking  a  program  to  reach  the 
moon. 

While  suggesting  that  there  may.  Indeed, 
be  two  sides  to  the  story,  the  committee  does 
not  present  In  this  report  the  very  persuasive 
arguments  or  authorities  in  favor  of  de- 
veloping the  supersonic  transport.  The  re- 
port is  a  collection  of  xinsubstantiated  "con- 
cerns" from  "expert*"  who  are  given  equal 
weight  in  spite  of  widely  varying  degrees  of 
competence.  Reasonable  men  can  differ  on 
whether  an  American  SST  should  be  devel- 
oped at  this  time.  But  this  report  woud  have 
been  much  more  helpful  in  reaching  a  sound 
conclusion  on  this  question  and  the  broader 
Issues  of  transportation  policy  bad  it  pre- 
sented the  arguments  pro  and  con,  made 
some  differentiation  between  facts  and  opin- 
ions, and  indicated  the  degree  to  which  the 
latter  are  or  are  not  substantiated. 

Disregarding  its  conclusions,  this  report 
has  blurred  facts  with  suspicions  and  used 
tortured  (frequently  contradictory)  logic  to 
come  to  conclusions  about  future  U.S.  trans- 
portation policy  which  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  close  examination. 

There  Is  a  natural  tendency  to  over-em- 
phasize our  own  importance  akin  to  the  ten- 
dency in  hvtman  nature  which  resists  change. 
Prom  time  to  time  in  various  ways,  all  of 
us  wish  we  could  slow  down  technological 
progress  and  freeze  things  as  they  are. 

Opponents  of  developing  an  American  SST 
argue  as  if  the  United  States  alone  were  de- 
ciding whether  there  will  be  a  supersonic 
aircraft.  Neither  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee nor  the  U.S.  Government  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  supersonic  carrier  is  de- 
veloped. The  British -French  Concorde  has 
been  flying  regularly  for  over  a  year  and  has 
Mccumuiated  hundreds  of  test  hours  suc- 
cessfully. Supersonic  transport  aircraft  are 
currently  a  reality. 

Further,  ever  increasing  numbers  of  pas- 
sengers travel  by  air  to  more  and  more  places 
for  one  primary  reason — shorter  trip  times. 
Time  is  money  and  the  airline  industry  sells 
time-savings.  An  Industry  that  la  in  the 
business  of  conserving  tUne  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  technological  change  that 
enables  it  to  perform  more  productively. 
Everyone  may  not  like  today's  emphasis  on 
speed,  but  like  It  or  not,  it  Is  a  fact  which 
must  t>e  accepted. 

If  the  SST  Is  technically  and  economically 
feasible,  the  airline  industry  will  buy  super- 
^sonlc  aircraft  (which  they  have  indicated 
they  Intend  to).  The  Issue  then  becomes 
whose  aircraft  wlU  then  buy.  The  U.S.  air- 
craft industry  presently  supplies  over  86 
percent  of  all  commercial  planes  and  parts 
In  use  throughout  the  free  world.  If  the 
United  States  does  not  maintain  ovir  tech- 
nological momentum  and  our  leadership  In 
conunerclal  aviation,  our  position  will  dis- 
integrate, and  such  a  disintegration  would 
mean  a  significant  change  In  o\ir  balance  ^ 
of  payments  (an  estimated  loss  of  $22  bil- 
lion through  1B0O)  and  an  equally  enormous 
loss  in  domestic  employment  which  may  be 
even  more  Important. 


Some  opponents  to  the  SST  say  that  the 
development  of  a  supersonic  aircraft  Is  fine, 
but  that  It  should  be  done  entirely  with 
private  financing  and  that  Government  as- 
sistance weakens  our  successful  free-enter- 
prise tradition. 

This  argument  is  unsound  and  should  not 
be  the  basis  for  failure  to  support  the  SST. 
Development  of  the  SST  is  estimated  to 
cost  $1.5  billion.  No  private  financial  ar- 
rangement in  the  present  economic  circum- 
stance can  produce  that  kind  of  financing, 
particularly  since  the  SST  program  will  have 
stretched  over  18  years  from  the  time  the 
Congress  started  approplating  funds  to  the 
time  of  the  first  delivery  to  airlines.  No  In- 
dustry could  afford  an  Investment  of  this 
magnitude  for  such  a  long  period  before 
getting  a  return  on  Its  money.  The  91.5  bil- 
lion figure  approaches  the  entire  net  worth 
of  our  major  commercial  trtmsport  pro- 
ducers. Thus  It  should  be  obvious  that  the 
SST  business  Is  in  fact  competition  between 
countries. 

While  I  sympathize  with  the  support  of 
free  enterprise  given  by  the  SST  opponents, 
their  argument  overlooks  the  sizable  par- 
ticipation of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
historic  development  of  our  railroad  system 
In  the  19th  century,  construction  of  the 
Federal  Highway  System,  supjxjrt  of  navi- 
gable waterways,  and  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  in  the  20th  century. 

Rather  than  being  an  abandonment  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Government  par- 
ticipation in  a  development  the  size  of  su- 
personic transport  is  an  enormoxis  assist  to 
the  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of  one 
of  our  largest  private  industries  which  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

The  report  attempts  to  make  Its  points 
against  the  SST  by  arguing  first  that  the 
SST  will  be  economically  and  technically 
Infeaslble.  Then  it  turns  around  and  argues 
that  the  SST  will  be  so  successful  that  Its 
development  by  the  United  States  wUI 
worsen  our  balance-of-payments  situation 
by  encouraging  Americans  to  travel  abroad 
and  spend  U.S.  dollars  there.  Can  both  things 
really  be  true? 

Ignoring  for  the  moment  which  of  these 
contradictory  assumptions  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  SST  Is  true,  one  must  question 
the  logic  that  says  SST  planes  will  be  taking 
Americans  abroad  so  American  companies 
should  not  build  them.  If  Americans  will  be 
adversely  affecting  our  balance  of  payments 
by  traveling  in  foreign  countries,  that  pre- 
sumed economic  disadvantage  might  be  ame- 
liorated at  least  by  retaining  the  present 
leadership  the  American  aviation  Industry 
holds  in  making  and  selling  a  U.S.  product 
in  world  markets.  If  American  technical  and 
economic  leadership  could  produce  a  com- 
mercially successful  SST  before  foreign  com- 
petitors market  their  plane  (and  parts  and 
collateral  services  and  activities),  it  might 
even  benefit  U.S.  airlines  by  enhancing  the 
success  of  their  service  to  both  American  and 
foreign  travelers  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  further  offset  any  adverse  bal- 
ance of  pajrments  Impact  from  added  for- 
eign travel  by  Americans. 

And  that  gives  no  consideration  to  the  posi- 
tive Impact  on  trade  balances  which  would 
accrue  to  the  world's  leading  manufacturer 
and  marketer  of  products  from  being  able  to 
open  up  new  parts  of  the  world  to  swift  trade. 
It  will  not  be  Interstate  travel  In  the  United 
States  that  benefits  from  the  development 
and  use  of  the  SST.  Nor  will  the  greatest 
benefit  be  In  cutting  the  flight  time  to 
Europe  from  8  hoxirs  to  half  a  wr>rklng  day. 
The  real  benefit  will  come  (as  it  did  a  few 
years  ago  in  European  travel)  when  almost 
anyplace  In  the  world  Is  available  on  an 
overnight  filght.  The  movement  of  civiliza- 
tion and  cultural  development  throughout 
world  history  has  depended  upon  such  short- 
ening of  trade  routes. 


No  one  can  say  with  certainty  whether  the 
supersonic  transport  will  be  a  commercial 
success.  If  such  answers  could  be  prophesied 
with  accuracy,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
this  report.  Without  such  assurance,  how- 
ever, how  does  the  evidence  argue?  The 
French  and  the  British  apparently  feel  it  lies 
on  the  side  of  developing  an  SST  in  the  hope 
of  seizing  a  bigger  chunk  of  aircraft  markets 
in  the  world.  And  orders  (which  must  neces- 
sarily be  optional  until  a  working  version 
files)  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  airline 
industry's  confidence  in  the  commercial 
feasibility  of  the  SST  If  jwtnal  costs  of  the 
plane  come  within  estimated  limits.  In  spite 
of  the  one  distinguished  spokesman  from  the 
industry  who  opposes  the  SST,  the  general 
business  judgment  of  the  aircraft  and  airline 
industry  would  seem  superior  to  that  evi- 
denced in  the  majority  report.  The  entire 
history  of  the  aerospace  Industry,  from  the 
Wright  brothers  through  the  747,  Is  full  of 
scenarios  similar  to  the  one  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  Doomsayers  had  similar  negative 
views  of  the  707.  History  records  the  same 
problem  for  Robert  Fulton  and  his  steam- 
boat, but  the  reaction  to  the  concept  of  the 
wheel  has  been  lost  In  the  past. 

The  entire  history  of  the  airlines  is  based 
on  the  productivity  of  the  aircraft  available. 
To  the  airllnee,  productivity  Is  the  number 
of  available  seat-mllee-per-hour  that  an  air- 
plane will  produce.  The  SST  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant Improvement,  being  nearly  twice  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  747.  Without  the  periodic 
Improvements  in  productivity  and  the  con- 
tinuing research  and  development  In  Ameri- 
can aviation  technology,  we  would  still  be 
fijrlng  DO-3'8,  fare  levels  would  unquestion- 
ably be  higher  and  the  problems  of  airport 
and  airway  congestion  would  make  air  travel 
as  we  know  it  today  impossible. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  the  committee  makes  no 
case  that  the  SST  will  not  fly  and  do  so  to 
economic  advantage.  The  market  is  there  to 
get  to  Europe  faster  and  vast  new  markets 
will  be  opened  further  away  even  as  recent 
aircraft  developments  took  European  travel 
from  ships.  Today  43  percent  of  the  American 
public  has  flown  and  the  curve  Is  sharply  up- 
ward. That  percentage  will  hit  60  percent  by 
1985,  according  to  present  estimates. 

The  report  properly  Indicates  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  cost  to  develop  a  super- 
sonic plane  to  serve  a  growing  portion  of 
this  growing  market.  It  Is  axiomatic,  because 
of  recent  rates  of  Inflation,  that  SST  devel- 
opment Is  costing  more  now  than  it  was 
originally  predicted  to  coet.  So  does  every- 
thing else.  This  trend  makes  for  legitimate 
differences  of  opinion  on  what  final  costs 
may  be.  But  two  facts  stand  out  clearly.  To 
stop  development  now  means  that  resump- 
tion of  development  at  some  future  date 
wUl  be  much  more  costly  than  to  finish  the 
Job  now.  And  to  suspend  development  now — 
even  temporarily — will  result  In  a  loss  of 
some  significant  portion  of  the  $700  million 
the  Federal  Government  has  already  invested 
since  President  Kennedy  first  recommended 
the  program  be  undertaken. 

Based  on  optimistic  estimates  of  prospec- 
tive sales  of  an  American  SST,  the  Federal 
Investment  would  be  fully  retiuned  with  a 
modest  rate  of  interest  before  we  take  Into 
account  any  social  and  technological  bene- 
fits which  might  derive  from  having  an 
American  version  of  the  plane.  And,  of 
course,  this  does  not  include  the  debatable 
economic  benefits  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. At  this  rate,  the  SST  becomes  a  better 
investment  than  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, the  one-time  canal  system  and  many 
public  works  projects.  Even  at  the  commit- 
tee's most  peeslmlstic  market  estimates,  It 
seems  possible  that  technological  and  other 
benefits  might  offset  some  of  the  lack  of  di- 
rect cash  retiun  to  Federal  coffers.  But  what 
benefits  wUl  accrue  from  abandonment  of  the 
$700  million  Invested  thus  far?  The  commit- 
tee suggests  none. 
With  no  thought  of  downgrading  economic 
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questions  involved  with  the  decision  on 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
should  Invest  funds  in  the  SST  development. 
It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  feeling  that  the 
real  core  of  the  committee  antagonism  to 
the  project  Involves  environmental  con- 
cerns— an  area  in  which  there  is  legitimate 
widespread  Interest,  but  in  which  this  com- 
mittee is  not  necessarily  expert.  Given  the 
political  climate  of  any  question  relating  to 
the  environment,  one  doesn't  have  to  be  an 
expert  to  raise  a  bogeyman  that  would  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficient  to  create  Government 
action — or  inaction,  as  in  this  case.  Obviously 
we  must  be  cautloiis  about  any  program 
which  would  damage  our  environment,  par- 
ticularly if  such  Injury  might  be  permanent. 
But  If  all  Federal  or  private  programs  are  to 
proceed  only  on  a  "guilty  until  proven  in- 
nocent" basis,  progress  will  indeed  come 
slowly  in  a  vride  variety  of  areas.  Under 
such  a  case,  any  question  raised,  can  be 
determining. 

Claims  of  a  new  ice  age,  fundamental  al- 
terations in  weather  patterns  or  deterioration 
of  marine  life  if  SST's  *^ke  to  the  air  faU 
more  in  the  area  of  conjecture  not  unlike 
the  arg\m3.ent8  against  the  use  of  aluminum 
pans  In  cooking.  While  they  have  not  been 
disproven,  they  have  certainly  not  been 
proven  to  any  impressive  extent.  If  all  tech- 
nological change  must  await  proof  of  Its 
safety,  then  technological  change  will  be 
slow  Indeed.  In  the  past,  technological  change 
has  been  successfully  undertaken  with  a 
view  that  it  wouM  benefit  mankind  and  any 
harmful  effects  could  be  corrected — by  tech- 
nology. This  approach  brought  man  out  of 
the  cave.  Some  confidence  might  come  from 
that.  But  the  fact  that  QoTemment,  which 
presumably  speaks  for  all  of  us.  Is  Involved 
In  the  development  should  give  the  com- 
mittee some  further  confidence  that  nothing 
would  be  finally  approved  that  would  be 
detrimental.  (One  is  inclined  to  ask  how 
the  United  States  would  prevent  use  of  the 
Concorde  outside  American  alr^aoe  should 
It  be  proven  detrimental.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  undertake  the  development  to  assure  the 
world  a  safe  SST.) 

The  President  has  already  announced  that 
the  Government  wll.  not  permit  supersonic 
fiights  over  land.  If  there  are  resulting  sonic 
booms.  At  this  time  there  is  no  evidence 
that  sonic  booms  over  the  ocean  or  ice  cap 
will  injure  anything.  The  military  has  been 
conducting  such  flights  for  many  years  with 
no  apparent  damage. 

Much  has  also  been  made  of  the  airport 
noise  factor.  At  the  present  time  the  Indus- 
try and  the  Oovemment  are  In  the  midst  of 
a  concerted  research  effort  to  reduce  the 
airport  noise  of  the  SST.  Competent  testi- 
mony indicated  SST  noise  would  be  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  707  at  the  present 
state  of  development.  The  problem  of  air- 
port sideline  noise  Is  but  one  of  many  which 
experts  argued  would  succumb  to  our  su- 
perior technological  ability.  In  the  related, 
and  more  Important  area  of  community 
noise,  the  SST  will  be  quieter  than  subsonic 
Jets  because  of  Its  faster  climb  capability 
and  quieter  operation  during  approach  to 
landing. 

While  It  Is  dUBcult  to  disagree  with  the 
rest  of  the  committee's  report,  since  It  con- 
tains many  beautiful  thoughts  and  is  basic- 
ally harmless,  I  do  not  think  that  the  report 
offers  much  in  the  way  of  sensible,  practical, 
speclflc  recommendations  for  proceeding.  No 
one  can  reasonably  argue  that  someone  ought 
not  to  examine  the  efficiency  of  our  trans- 
portation programs,  but  I  hope  that  In  the 
future  It  U  done  less  superflclally. 

Governing  is  hard.  The  decisions  are  not 
easy.  I  question  that  this  report  helps  anyone 
much.  I  favor,  as  I  assume  everyone  does, 
considering  all  of  the  factors  In  locating 
highways.  I  strongly  supoprt  a  more  unified 


approach  to  transportation  p>ollcy,  and  hope 
the  conunittee  continues  to  hold  hearings 
in  this  area.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  observe 
that  we  ought  to  consider  "social  costs"  and 
another  to  quantify  them. 

Conversely,  the  report  insists  that  we 
quantify  social  costs  for  highways,  particu- 
larly urban  ones,  but  does  not  mention  that 
the  social  costs  of  public  transportation, 
such  as  inconvenience,  lost  time,  and  so 
forth,  be  considered.  The  social  costs — and 
perhaps  more  important,  the  practicality — of 
all  proposals  ought  to  be  considered. 

I  worry  about  the  Inconsistency  of  the 
committees  report.  It  finds  fault  with  the 
rural  highway  user  having  to  pay  a  gasoline 
tax  dedicated  to  the  building  of  an  Interstate 
Highway  System  he  will  not  use  (and  which 
the  committee  feels  has  social  disadvantages 
not  present  In  a  rural  lane) ;  but  then  it  later 
suggests  that  Interstate  highway  users  (and 
presumably  anyone  else  paying  a  gasoline 
tax)  ought  to  happily  pay  the  bill  for  the 
construction  of  urban  mass  transit  systetns 
which  they  might  never  use. 

I  agree  with  the  committee,  and  hope  that 
the  proposal  is  thoughtfully  reviewed  that 
our  current  highway  trust  fund  undoubtedly 
has  distorted  some  decisions  because  of  the 
financing  available,  but  I  am  confused  as  to 
whether  the  committee  favors  financing  all 
transportation  out  of  general  revenues,  which 
seems  to  be  what  is  advocated  on  page  5  and 
pages  7-8,  or  a  specific  user  charge,  which 
seems  to  be  advocated  in  the  remarks  about 
road  pricing  on  page  10. 

I  strongly  support,  as  I  trust  the  commit- 
tee does,  an  approach  to  our  transportation 
which  considers  all  modes,  their  interrela- 
tionships, and  a  careful  consideration  of  all 
costs  and  benefits.  I  hope  that  we  move  to- 
ward viewing  our  actions  involving  one  mode 
as  imquestionably  Infiuenclng  another  mode. 
Indeed,  I  have  continuously  advocated  that 
this  policy  be  applied  to  transportation  regu- 
lation also. 

However,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
report  sheds  little  light  on  the  subject;  it  is 
long  on  superficial,  nice-sounding,  ideas  and 
short  on  practical  analysis  and  applications 
of  the  views  expressed.  The  report  sounds 
good,  but  adds  little  in  the  way  of  hard  facts 
or  logic  by  which  to  measure  transportation 
policy.  It  is  a  vehicle  for  flaying  the  super- 
sonic transport  program,  but  not  a  very  con- 
vincing one  because  of  Its  lack  of  logical 
conclusions  drawn  from  any  hard  facts. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  "Economic  Analysis  of  Public  Investment 
Decisions:  Interest  Rate  Policy,  and  Dis- 
counting Analysis."  Hearings  before  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Economy  in  Government,  pp. 
171-172. 

*  James  Nelson,  "Economic  Analysis  and 
the  Efficiency  of  Oovemment,  Pt.  2."  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In 
Government,  p.  488. 

•1970  National  Highway  Needs  Report,  p. 
11. 

*  Christopher  Poster,  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Government, 
May  6,  1970. 

■  Representative  Patman  states :  "I  approve 
the  report  with  the  exception  of  the  recom- 
mendation to  abolish  the  highway  trust  fund. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  more  practical 
to  expand  the  existing  trust  fund  to  cover 
the  extremely  urgent  need  of  mass  transit.  I 
believe  this  would  be  a  more  effective  way  of 
meeting  Inunediate  mass  transit  needs  and 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  reordering  prtorities 
in  the  field  of  transportation." 

"  Senator  Percy  agrees  there  Is  a  great  need 
for  better  budgetary  control  over  transporta- 
tion spending,  but  feels  that  the  beet  way  to 
meet  the  transportation  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion— especially  for  urban  transit — would  be 
through  the  use  of  a  general  transportation 
trust  fund. 


^Representative  Conable  believes  that 
since  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund  was 
created  to  finance  the  construction  of  the 
interstate  highway  system.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  advocate  abolishment  of  the  fund 
before  the  system,  as  presently  envisaged,  is 
complete.  Therefore,  he  does  not  endorse  this 
recommendation  at  the  present  time. 

•  Christopher  Foster,  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government, 
May  6,  1970.  The  title  of  "Smeed  Committee 
Report"  referred  to  is:  "Road  Pricing:  The 
Economic  and  Technical  Possibilities,"  Lon- 
don, HMSO,  1964. 

*  John  Kain,  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Oovemment 
May  6.  1970. 

"  Senator  Percy  believes  a  general  trans- 
portation trust  fund  would  allow  for  such 
flexibility  and  permit  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental units  the  freedom  to  allocate 
funds  among  different  modes  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  most  efficient  manner  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  each  State  and  locality. 

"In  a  Sununary  of  Current  Economic 
Studies  of  the  U.S.  Supersonic  Transport 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration In  September  1969,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  Government's  rate  of  return  as- 
svunlng  the  sale  of  500  planes  would  be  only 
4.3  percent,  while  the  after  tax  rate  of  re- 
turn for  Boeing  would  be  15  percent  and  for 
General  Electric,  the  engine  manufacturer, 
11.2  percent. 


THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  Friday  the  President,  recogniz- 
ing that  there  are  serious  flaws  in  the  ad- 
ministration's new  welfare  plan — ^family 
assistance  plan — as  passed  by  the  House, 
suggested  as  a  compromise  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  bill  be  deferred  6  months 
or  until  January  1972,  and  in  the  mean- 
time run  a  $50  million  pilot  project  to 
determine  how  the  bill  would  work. 

Postponing  the  eCfective  date  of  the 
administration's  family  assistance  plan 
by  6  months  and  then  running  a  pilot 
project  during  the  Interim  does  not  alter 
the  situation,  nor  does  it  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  is  or  is  not  a  bad 
bill. 

To  enact  an  entirely  new  welfare  pro- 
gram with  an  annual  cost  factor  of  $4  or 
$3  billion  over  the  existing  law  and  then 
delay  the  effective  date  until  a  pilot  proj- 
ect can  be  run  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  the  law  seems  to  be  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

Furthermore,  it  is  unrealistic  to  figure 
that  Congress  can  act  on  this  new  wel- 
fare plan  before  the  recess  for  the  No- 
vember elections;  and  that  raises  the 
further  question:  Should  a  new  $4  to  $6 
billion  welfare  program  of  this  far- 
reaching  magnitude,  which  more  than 
doubles  the  present  welfare  rolls,  be  acted 
upon  a  lameduck  Congress? 

One  other  point  to  be  considered  is 
that  we  are  already  confronted  with  a 
deficit  of  over  $20  to  $25  billion  during 
this  1971  fiscal  year,  and  can,  or  should, 
the  taxpayers  be  asked  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  increased  taxes  that  will  be 
required  if  this  new  multi-billion-dollar 
welfare  law  is  enacted? 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  make  better 
sense  to  authorize  the  $50  million  pilot 
project  and  then  await  the  results  of  the 
experiment  before  deciding  on  what  type 
of  law  we  want  to  enact 
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PROBLEMS    WITH    AUTO    REPAIRS 
AND  AyrO  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  all  Sen- 
ators know — from  the  old  reliable  source, 
the  mail — consumers  have  been  having 
more  than  a  few  problems  with  auto  re- 
pairs and  auto  insurance. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  has  conducted  lengthy  hear- 
ings on  both,  developing  explanations  as 
to  what  the  problems  are  and  why  they 
exist.  In  the  next  few  days  I  shall  intro- 
duce proposed  legislation  to  cope  with 
some  of  the  problems. 

Because  Senators  do  not  have  the  time 
to  examine  all  such  reports  in  depth,  it  is 
always  most  helpful  when  members  of 
the  press  give  an  aissist. 

Frances  Cerra,  of  Newsday  newspaper 
of  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  that  in  two  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  August  24  issue.  Miss  Cerra 
has  managed  to  highlight  the  problem 
areas  and  discuss  possible  solutions  in  a 
light,  readable  style  which  makes  educa- 
tion a  painless  process. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Auto  Repair  Business: 
A  Call  for  a  New  Model"  and  "And  Some 
Realignment  in  Car  Insurance,  Too,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Th«  Auto  Repair  Busnnas:  A  Caix  foe  a 

New  Model 

(By  Prances  Cerra) 

The  car  stalls.  Tou  turn  the  Ignition  key. 
the  starter  gives  a  healthy  whir  and  the 
engine  kicks  over,  but  as  soon  as  you  put 
the  car  in  drive  It  faints  dead  away.  Serious 
symptoms,  and  you  wouldn't  want  the  pa- 
tient to  die  unexpectedly  In  the  middle  of  a 
busy  highway. 

Bucking  and  staUlng,  you  Jerk  your  way 
to  the  closest  state  diagnostic  center.  There, 
tor  about  810.  expert  mechanics  In  clean 
blue  striped  shirts  and  ties  gently  take 
oharge  of  the  patient  while  you  anxiously 
wait  In  an  adjoining  room.  A  few  minutes 
later  a  mechanic  leads  you  to  a  consultation 
room.  His  diagnosis:  carburetor  trouble. 

The  cure  will  cost  about  $25,  he  reassures 
you,  and  definitely  Is  not  fatal.  Clutching  a 
written  explanation  of  the  diagnosis  you 
drive  the  now  gating  patient  to  your  fam- 
ily garage.  Charley,  the  master  mechanic, 
reads  the  diagnosis  and  gives  you  a  price, 
♦42.  Pine.  He  admits  the  patient  and  prom- 
ises to  complete  the  repairs  in  two  days. 

Two  days  later  you  return  to  Charley  who 
bands  you  a  bill  with  his  signature  certify- 
ing that  the  carburetor  has  been  fixed  prop- 
erly. Now  driving  your  healthily  humming 
car,  you  return  to  the  diagnostic  center.  Por 
$1  more,  the  repair  is  checked.  Your  car  is 
cured. 

Simple,  uncomplicated — and  fiction.  Get- 
ting a  car  fixed  today  Is  too  often  an  exas- 
perating, traumatic  experience.  Car  owners 
have  been  complaining  to  state  and  federal 
oflBcials  for  years  about  their  problems  and 
expose  has  followed  expose  in  detailing  dis- 
honest practices  and  simple  Incompetence. 

In  1969,  car  owners  In  this  country  paid 
18.8  billion  for  repairs  and  mechanical  parts, 
an  average  of  $138  for  each  of  the  64,000,000 
passenger  vehicles  on  the  road.  (There  are 
100,000.000  motor  vehicles  in  all.)  The  total 
cost  of  car  maintenance.  Including  crash  re- 
pairs, tires  and  tubes,  came  to  somewherl 
bet^ween  $25  billion  and  $30  bUUon.  Using 
the  most  optimistic  statistics  at  hand,  Sen. 
Philip  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  estimates  that  one 
third  of  all  repairs  are  done  unsatisfactorily, 


which  could  mean  that  $10  bUllon  was  wasted 
by  car  owners  In  1969. 

"The  loss  to  consvuners  runs  Into  the  bil- 
lions, without  giving  a  dollar  amount  to  the 
frustration  and  inconvenience,"  said  Hart  In 
opening  hearings  on  car  repairs  last  October. 
Besides  loea  of  money.  Improperly  repaired 
cars  also  cause  loss  of  life,  how  much  la  not 
yet  known.  But  the  death  toU  on  the  road  be- 
comes horrifying  when  put  In  perspective: 
60,200  persons  died  In  car  accidents  In  1968, 
a  number  that  exceed  the  total  numlier  of 
U.S.  servicemen  killed  In  Vietnam  from  1968 
to  1969. 

But  there  Is  hope.  Prodded  by  public  out- 
cry Into  recognizing  the  existence  of  auto 
repair  problems,  the  auto  Industry  ItseU  1> 
beginning  to  work  on  the  problem  and  the 
government  appears  ready  to  force  some 
changes  that  may  Improve  the  situation.  Sen. 
Hart,  in  fact.  Is  expected  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation within  the  next  two  weeks  that  will 
cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  auto  problems. 
This,  together  with  private  efforts,  may  bring 
about  radical  changes  In  the  present  systems 
of  car  repairs  and  car  Insurance  coverage 
within  the  next  five  years.  Here  are  some  of 
the  major  changes  that  may  be  In  the  o£Qng. 
The  shortage  of  car  mechanics  will  have 
disappeared  and  car  mechanics  will  either  be 
Ucensed  or  nationally  certified;  the  cost  of 
car  Insurance  will  be  based  on  how  suscep- 
tible the  car  Is  to  damage:  car  diagnostic 
centers,  such  as  the  one  In  the  Actional 
story,  will  be  common;  and  cars  will  be  de- 
signed to  resist  damage  and  to  be  easily 
repaired  when  they  are  damaged. 

Many  of  the  prerequisites  for  these  changes 
exist  now.  The  Idea  of  a  dlagnoetlc  center 
Is  not  new  and  several,  such  as  the  Mobil 
Car  Repair  Center  In  East  Meadow,  already 
exist.  The  center  Is  one  of  three  run  by  Mobil 
around  the  country  as  an  experimental  proj- 
ect begun  In  1964.  Instead  of  mechanics,  the 
center  employs  specially  trained  diagnosti- 
cians In  clean  shirts  and  ties  who  place  a  car 
In  a  special  bay  where  they  attach  to  It  elec- 
trontlc  equipment. 

Like  doctors,  the  diagnosticians'  tools  are 
laid  out  In  neat  rows:  all  sizes  of  wrenches, 
pressure  gauges,  battery  testers  and  appro- 
priately, a  stethoscope  with  a  metal  probe  on 
the  end.  That  is  used  to  pinpoint  the  source 
of  a  rattle  or  ping. 

The  car  being  diagnosed  moves  Into  the 
bay  where  It  Is  first  visually  Inspected  for 
things  like  loose  wires  and  belts,  and  holes 
m  the  tailpipe  or  muffler  system.  A  wheel  Is 
pulled  off  and  the  brake  drum  inspected  and 
measured  for  wear. 

Then  the  car  moves  on  to  special  rollers  In 
the  floor  which  are  connected  to  a  machine 
called  a  dynomometer.  This  tells  the  diag- 
nostician whether  the  brakes  are  pulling  and 
releasing  property  and  about  the  condition  of 
the  Ignition  system,  the  fuel  pump,  carbu- 
retor and  other  running  parts. 

After  the  diagnosis  Is  finished,  a  mechanic 
informs  the  car  owner  of  the  results  and 
gives  him  the  option  to  have  the  repairs 
performed  right  at  the  center  or  of  taking 
the  diagnosis  E^eet  to  a  garage  for  repairs. 
The  diagnosis  itself  cost  $9.95.  Unlike  the 
fictitious  diagnostic  center,  Mobil  will  not 
verUy  that  another  mechanic  has  performed 
a  repair  properly. 

In  the  legislation  that  Sen.  Hart  will  Intro- 
duce soon,  he  reportedly  will  call  for  Imple- 
mentation of  the  federal  car  inspection  re- 
quirements throughout  the  country,  for 
'  stricter  Inspection  standards  and  for  man- 
c'a*  rr  irsp^c^ions  after  crash  reprUrs  are  per- 
fonned.  Hart's  f*afr  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  have  been  workinR  with  RCA 
to  develop  a  mobile  motor  vehicle  inspection 
station  which  Is  expected  to  be  unveiled 
soon.  According  to  knowledgeable  sources, 
the  inspectiton  station  consists  of  sophisti- 
cated diagnostic  equipment  contained  In  a 
big  truck  which  can  he  set  up  In  40  minutes. 
Sen.  Hart's  staff  believes  that  these  mobile 


units  could  become  state-run  diagnostic  cen- 
ters In  addition  to  Inspection  stations  so  that 
the  quality  of  auto  repairs  could  be  con- 
trolled. Thtis  the  fictitious  diagnostic  center 
would  be  a  reality. 

However,  even  with  the  most  sophisticated 
diagnostic  equipment,  repairing  a  car  de- 
pends on  the  skill  of  the  mechanic. 

Por  three  generations,  the  Scutaros  have 
been  auto  mechanics.  Bob  Scutaro,  a  slight, 
dark-haired  man,  has  been  a  mechanic  for 
18  years,  and  now  he  Is  the  service  manager 
at  Mobil.  Recently  he  opened  the  hood  of  a 
1970  Oldsmoblle  442.  an  expensive,  highly 
powered  car  with  an  air  foil  mounted  on  the 
trunk  Ud  to  make  It  look  like  a  sophisticated 
racing  car.  "See  what  they've  got  on  here?" 
he  asked  Bob  Hamblet,  manager  of  the  center, 
motioning  toward  a  spring-mounted  air  fil- 
ter sitting  on  top  of  the  engine.  It  was  a  new 
type  of  filter,  he  said,  designed  to  cut  down 
on  the  air  pollution  produced  by  the  big 
engine  of  the  car. 

"I  think  car  repairing  Is  getting  more  dlffl- 
cult,"  said  Scutaro,  who  lives  In  Parmlngdale. 
"Young  men  figure  that  being  a  mechanic  Is 
being  a  grease  monkey.  It  Isnt.  It's  as  com- 
plicated as  being  an  airplane  mechanic  and 
It  takes  three  years  of  training  to  be  a  com- 
petent auto  mechanic." 

This  "grease  monkey"  Image,  plus  what 
many  mechanics  consider  inadequate  pay, 
has  led  to  an  acute  shortage  of  trained  auto 
mechanics.  In  1950,  there  was  one  mechanic 
for  every  73  cars  and  trucks.  Now  there  are 
130  cars  and  trucks  for  each  mechanic,  about 
60  more  thtm  each  can  handle.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1969,  it  was  estimated  that  me- 
chanics earned  an  average  of  about  $6,500  a 
year  not  enough  to  keep  the  good  ones  from 
looking  for  employment  In  other  Industries. 

Auto  mechanics  also  have  the  problem  of 
convincing  prospective  employers  that  they 
know  how  to  do  the  work.  "With  a  secretary 
you  check  her  typing  and  shorthand  and 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  her  ability,"  said 
Hamblet,  the  Mobil  manager.  "With  a  me- 
chanic there  is  no  way  of  testing,  and  you 
usually  make  a  decision  on  whether  to  keep 
him  after  a  30-day  trial  period  on  the  Job 
so  you  can  see  the  quality  of  his  work." 

A  test  for  auto  mechanics  Is  being  devel- 
oped now,  however,  by  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  In  Princeton.  N.J..  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  and  the  auto  manufacturers. 
Prank  McCarthy,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  dealers  association,  said  that  the 
objective  of  the  tests  Is  to  make  It  possible 
to  certify  mechanics  under  standards  that 
are  accep^d  nationwide. 

"We  areSleflnltely  commltteed  to  estab- 
lishing a  certification  program,"  said  Mc- 
Carthy, "and  we  would  like  this  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  substitute  for  licensing." 

In  the  past,  critics  of  auto  repair  practices 
have  recommended  that  auto  mechanics  be 
licensed  like  electricians  or  even  hairdressers. 
Some  critics  have  suggested  licensing  all 
mechanics.  Others  urge  the  licensing  only  of 
master  mechanics  who  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  repairs  In  their  shops  and 
would  verify  by  their  signatures  that  repairs 
had  been  done  properly. 

But  recently  many  critics.  Including  Sen. 
Hart,  have  been  convinced  that  (at  least 
temporarily)  a  voluntary  certification  pro- 
gram Is  a  more  desirable  Idea.  They  feel  that 
too  strict  a  licensing  test  would  force  many 
existing  mechanics  out  of  their  Jobs,  and 
women  the  repair  situation,  while  too  easy  a 
test  would  give  government  sanction  to  per- 
sons who  are  really  not  qualified  to  do  all 
types  of  auto  repairs. 

"If  you  can  stimulate  the  Individual  by 
giving  him  the  goal  of  certification,  and  It 
you  can  Identify  this  Individual  to  the  dealer, 
he  can  be  rewarded  financially  and  with 
prestige,"  said  McCarthy. 

McCarthy  hopes  that  certification  will 
attract  more  men — or  women — to  the  field 
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of  auto  mechanics.  Right  now  there  is  ample 
training  available  for  people  Interested  In  the 
field.  Department  of  Labor  Manpower  Train- 
ing programs  will  in  some  cases  even  pay  a 
person's  salary  while  they  are  learning  auto 
mechanics.  All  of  the  car  manufacttirers 
run  training  schools,  and  many  new  car 
dealers  will  cooperate  with  local  high  schools 
In  work-school  programs  to  Interest  teen- 
agers In  the  field.  General  Motors  will  train 
any  member  of  the  armed  forces  In  the  basics 
of  auto  mechanics,  free  of  charge.  If  he 
simply  applies  before  he  is  completely  out 
of  service.  The  problem,  ^according  to  Mc- 
Carthy, Is  not  that  there  is  a  lack  of  train- 
ing opportunities,  but  simply  too  few  people 
interested  In  the  field.  Certification  nuiy 
change  that  situation. 

Having  enough  competent  auto  mechanics 
and  setting  up  diagnostic  centers  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  their  repair  prob- 
lem, but  many  believe  that  even  this  Is  not 
enough.  Cars  are  hard  to  fix.  harder  than 
necessary,  and  have  In  the  past  been  made 
In  such  a  way  that  leads  critics  to  charge 
that  they  are  deliberately  made  so  that  they 
are  easy  to  damage  and  expensive  to  repair. 
No  proud  owner  of  a  shiny  new  car  needs 
to  be  told  what  one  trip  to  a  shopping 
center  can  do  to  the  side  door  panels  or 
the  rear  bumper.  Did  you  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  fan  blade  of  a  1968  Rambler 
American  is  about  two  Inches  from  the  radi- 
ator? That  means  that  if  the  front  bumper 
Is  hit.  the  fan  blade  Is  pushed  Into  the 
radiator  and  damages  it.  Cost  of  repair,  as 
much  as  $70. 

That  piece  of  Information  came  from  Louis 
Baffa.  president  of  the  Auto  Body  Associa- 
tion of  America,  when  he  testified  in  Decem- 
ber. 1968,  at  hearings  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  antitrust  and  monopoly.  The  same 
situation,  he  said,  existed  in  a  1966  Pontiac 
Tempest. 

Recent  studies  have  shown„ln  fact,  that  If 
a  car  is  run  Into  a  wall  at  only  five  mph  it 
will  be  damaged  to  the  tune  of  $200  on  the 
average  and  perhaps  as  high  as  $305.  What 
this  means  In  terms  of  Insurance  costs  is 
staggering  since  76  per  cent  of  all  collision 
claims  are  for  $200  or  under. 

Sen.  Hart's  subcommittee  heard  a  number 
of  witnesses  testify  on  the  ways  in  which 
modem  cars  are  made  to  "perpetuate  the  fiow 
of  high  profits  by  design  vulnerability  to 
damage  of  normally  encountered  operating 
hazards,"  in  the  words  of  Norman  Bennett,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers. On  the  question  of  bumpers,  Bennett 
has  plenty  to  say. 

"Today,  and  for  many  recent  years,"  Ben- 
nett told  the  subcommittee,  "the  expensive 
and  highly  decorative  bumpers  are  mounted 
so  that  they  easily  deform  and  readily  result 
in  $150  or  more  damage  from  a  minor  blow 
that  could  have  been  easily  avoided,  by  In- 
telligent and  considerate  design  . . .  This  type 
of  design  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  Inex- 
cusable except  for  one  reason — it  results  in 
expensive  repairs.  The  extremes  that  the 
manufacturers  will  go  to  place  easily  dam- 
aged components  such  as  Jlghts  and  body 
projections  In  vulnerable  positions  is  ludi- 
crous." 

The  manufacturers  deny  this.  John  Bates 
Is  the  director  of  the  service  section  of  Oen- 
eral  Motors  in  Detroit  and  responsible  for 
their  corporate  effort  in  repairabllity  and 
mechanic  training.  "That's  a  completely  false 
accusation,"  said  Bates  In  reply  to  the  charge 
that  the  cars  are  deliberately  made  to  be 
damaged  easily.  "We  would  be  our  own  worst 
enemies  If  we  constructed  cars  so  that  re- 
pairs would  be  Inordinately  expensive.  Our 
job  is  to  give  the  purchaser  of  a  product  the 
optimvmi  in  transportation  and  durability." 
Asked  why  bumpers  have  become  more  filmsy 
over  the  years,  he  said  that  the  current  design 
Is  a  "compromise  between  absorption  of  Im- 
pact  and   rigidity."   He   said,   "We've   been 


working  for  years  on  an  absorbing  bumper, 
but  we  haven't  been  able  to  come  up  with 
anything  and  neither  has  anyone  else." 

Sen.  Hart  Is  apparently  aware  of  the  morass 
that  this  debate  over  deliberately  vulnerable 
design  could  be  and  so  has  devised  a  way 
around  it  that  would  save  the  consumer  a 
great  deal  of  money.  His  legislation  will  re- 
portedly set  up  a  car  rating  system  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Each  model  car  wUl  be  crash-tested  to  de- 
termine how  vulnerable  It  Is  to  damaging  It- 
self and  its  occupants.  The  rating  will  deter- 
mine, in  part,  the  cost  of  auto  insurance. 
Hart  hopes  that  by  providing  consmers  with 
a  visible,  immediate  Incentive,  through  low- 
er insiurance  premiums,  they  will  pick  up  the 
safer  and  more  economical  car.  The  Detroit 
automakers  will  then  be  forced  hopefully  by 
their  desire  for  profits,  to  mak«  sturdy,  safe 
cars. 

Owning  a  car  today  is  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion, a  $100  bllUon  proposition,  in  fact,  for 
Americans  each  year.  Through  these  meas- 
ures— licensing  or  certification  of  mechanics, 
damage  rating  of  cars,  diagnostic  equip- 
ment and  better  car  design — Hart  hopes  to 
save  the  American  public  an  estimated  $8 
billion  to  $10  blUlon  a  year. 

And  Somx  Rxaligniient  in  Cab 

insttrance,  too 

(By  Frances  Cerra) 

Nobody  wants  to  be  in  a  car  accident.  But 
some  people,  wise  In  the  ways  of  Insurance 
companies,  have  a  plan  of  action  ready  so 
that  they  can  coUect  "a  little  gravy"  In  the 
event  of  a  minor  collision. 

"If  anybody  ever  hits  me  In  the  rear,  I'm 
going  to  immediately  open  the  door,  slide 
out  on  to  the  ground  and  lie  there  until  an 
ambulance  comes,"  said  one  Wyandanch  resi- 
dent. Others  plan  to  clutch  at  their  necks, 
utter  the  magic  word  "whiplash"  and  insti- 
tute a  suit  against  the  other  driver.  Of  260 
people  who  said  at  the  time  of  their  accident 
that  they  had' been  Just  shaken  up.  96  per 
cent  ended  up  suing  the  other  driver,  accord- 
ing to  attorney  Roger  Htmting,  author  of  a 
book  called  "Who  Sues."  Said  Hunting.  "They 
told  us  they  weren't  looking  for  big  money, 
Just  a  little  extra,  a  little  gravy." 

Chances  are  that  such  people  can  recover 
a  lot  of  gravy.  Statistics  show,  in  fact,  that 
one-third  of  the  people  Involved  In  minor 
accidents  receive  at  least  one  and  a  half  times 
their  economic  loss  in  instrrance  settlements, 
and  that  if  the  true  loss  is  $500,  the  odds  are 
that  the  payment  wUl  be  $2,250. 

What  is  not  so  widely  known  is  how  people 
fare  when  they  are  Involved  In  serious  ac- 
cidents. Recently  completed  studies  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  show  that  If 
the  accident  actually  costs  you  $25,000  in 
medical  expenses,  loss  of  time  on  the  Job 
and  other  costs,  you  will  probably  recover 
only  alaout  $7,000.  In  fact,  71  per  cent  of  the 
victims  of  serious  accidents  get  back  less  than 
one-quarter  of  what  the  accident  cost  them, 
and  45  per  cent  of  such  people  actually  have 
to  lower  their  standard  of  living  as  a  result 
of  the  accident. 

What's  more,  the  same  insurance  system 
that  allows  your  whiplash,  real  or  imaginary, 
to  finance  a  trip  to  Acapulco  two  years  after 
the  accident  happens  may  force  the  victim 
of  a  serious  accident  to  remain  crippled  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  It  takes  an  average  of 
15  months  and  three  weeks  to  settle  auto 
accident  claims  in  New  York  State,  but  physi- 
cal therapy  mtist  be  started  immediately 
after  an  accident.  Paying  for  It  cant  be 
delayed. 

It  Is  statistics  such  as  these,  numbers  that 
coldly  suggest  a  staggering  amount  of  human 
stiffering,  that  have  spurred  the  drive  to 
overhatil  the  present  system  of  auto  Insur- 
ance. Massachusetts  has  Just  passed  a  half- 
way reform  measure  and  other  states  will 
probably  follow  soon.  The  New  York  State 


Department  of  Insurance  has  labeled  the 
present  so-called  "fault"  system  as  "part 
lottery  and  part  bazaar,"  and  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller has  strongly  advocated  beginning  i 
"no-fault"  system.  Change  will  probably  be 
forthcoming  on  the  federal  level  too.  Sen, 
Philip  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  plans  to  introduce  leg- 
islation soon  which  will  reportedly  blend  the 
no-fault  system  with  parts  of  the  present 
system. 

The  basic  trouble  with  the  "fault"  system 
is  that  it  does  not  protect  people  from  finan- 
cial disaster  whUe  at  the  same  time  it  la 
extremely  expensive.  The  Immensity  of  the 
problem  hits  home  when  you  realize,  to 
quote  Sen.  Hart,  that  auto  accidents  cost 
$61  blUlon  from  July  1966  to  Dec.  1969, 
three-fourths  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
during  the  same  period.  In  addition  to  this 
financial  cost,  the  current  system  Is  the  ma- 
jor cause  of  court  congestion. 

Auto  Insurance  Is  different  from  other 
kinds  of  insurance  which  guarantee  the 
policy  holder  that  he  will  be  reimbursed  for 
his  losses.  Health  Insurance,  for  example, 
pays  off  when  you  get  sick.  Auto  liability  In- 
surance Instead  protects  you  from  being  sued 
by  someone  else  in  case  you  are  in  an  acci- 
dent where  you  may  have  been  at  fault.  If 
your  guilt  is  proven  in  a  court  case,  the  In- 
surance you've  been  purchasing  at  such  a  big 
expense  will  reimburse  some  stranger,  the 
guy  in  the  other  car,  for  his  losses. 

As  for  your  medical  expenses,  the  work 
time  you  lost  and  any  other  personal  ex- 
penses, tough  luck.  You  were  to  blame  so  you 
have  to  pay  your  losses  out  of  your  own 
pocket.  (If  you  carry  coUlsion  Insurance,  the 
cost  of  damage  to  your  car  will  probably  be 
covered.) 

This  fault  system  is  a  throwback  to  the 
days  when  only  the  rich  owned  horses  or 
cars  and  had  to  protect  themselves  from 
being  sued  by  people  they  ran  over.  Today, 
when  everyone  drives  and  especially  when 
crashes  are  most  often  caused  by  a  combina- 
tion of  mistakes  by  both  drivers,  faulty  cars 
and  poor  highway  design,  the  entire  concept 
of  fault  Is  considered  to  be  outmoded  by 
many. 

In  practice  the  system  develops  further 
faults.  The  small  claim  of  $1,000  or  less  Is  a 
nuisance  to  insvirance  con^anles  so  they 
generally  settle  them  quickly  regardless  of 
the  actual  loss  a  person  suffers  or  of  who  Is 
to  blame.  On  the  other  hand,  in  large  cases, 
the  torttired,  time-consuming  and  expensive 
suit  procedure  Is  carried  on  for  years,  wear- 
ing down  the  patience  of  the  Injured  and 
mnirtng  them  Settle  eventually  out  of  court. 
In  fact,  99  per  cent  of  all  auto-aocident  cases 
are  eventually  settled  out  of  cotirt  but  not 
before  the  pre-trial  and  other  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings have  tied  the  courts  up.  In  fact, 
legal  authorities  agree  that  the  major  cause 
of  cotirt  congestion  is  the  automobile  acci- 
dent case. 

All  of  this  waste  and  Inefficiency  shows  up 
In  unnecessarily  high  insiu'ance  premltima. 
Let  us  start  with  $1  for  auto  liability  cover- 
age. Inunedlately  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  Insurance  companies  and  their  agents 
use  up  33  cents.  Lawyers  and  claims  investi- 
gators use  up  another  23  cents.  That  leaves 
44  cents  of  the  $1  to  compensate  accident 
victims.  But  44  cents  does  not  end  up  pay- 
ing for  the  losses  of  those  victims. 

Plrst  of  bU,  because  of  a  peculiarity  of  law. 
eight  cents  goes  for  medical  or  other  ex- 
penses that  have  already  been  paid  for  by 
some  other  form  of  Insurance  such  as  Blue 
Cross.  Another  21.6  cents  rewards  people  for 
their  "pain  and  suffering."  As  we  have  seen, 
the  pain  and  suffering  payments  generally  go 
to  people  Involved  In  small  accidents. 

Plnally,  out  of  this  $1,  ooXy  14.6  cents  goes 
to  people  for  their  actual  damages.  Put  an- 
other way.  New  York  State  residents  pay  $7 
in  instuance  premlvuns  to  gets  $1  back  for 
damages  they  suffer. 

On  a  national  scale,  this  is  even  more  stag- 
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gertng.  Total  auto  premiums  In  1968  totaled 
$11.7  billion,  and  even  assuming  that  20  per 
cent  of  that  total  went  to  reimburse  actual 
damage,  at  least  $9  billion  Is  wasted. 

The  minimum  liability  Insxirance  required 
by  law  In  New  York  SUte  costs  an  average 
at  $125  a  year.  Many  people  pay  far  more. 
The  New  York  State  Insurance  Department 
estimates  that  auto  insurance  premiums 
could  be  cut  In  half  IX  a  no-fault  system 
replaces  the  current  one. 

The  principle  of  the  no-fault  system  is 
that  when  an  accident  occurs  each  driver's 
insurance  company  will  reimburse  him  di- 
rectly for  all  his  losses.  There  would  be  no 
attempt  to  determine  who  is  to  blame  so 
that  suits  would  be  eliminated.  That  Is  all 
there  is  to  the  Idea. 

The  American  Insurance  Association  has 
estimates  showing  that  lawyers  as  a  group 
get  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  their  Income 
from  auto  accident  cases.  A  no-fault  system 
would  end  this  source  of  income.  It  Is  no 
s\irprlse  to  proponents  of  the  no-fault  sys- 
tem that  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Trial  Lawyers  vehemently  opposes  the  Idea 
with  pubUc  statements  like  these: 

The  so-called  "No-Pault"  plan  .  .  . 
deprive  the  Innocent  of  their  day  In  court 
and  of  an  opportunity  to  have  their  rights 
adjudicated  by  their  peers,"  read  one  press 
release. 

Aaron  Broker  of  Kings  Point,  counsel  to 
the  Committee  on  Community  Affairs  erf  the 
association,  was  quoted  as  saying.  "The 
movement  afoot  (for  no-fault  Insurance)  Is 
calculated  to  reduce  those  Injured  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  to  a  reliance  upon  a 
dole  akin  to  charity." 

Major  segments  of  the  auto  Instirance  In- 
dustry are  also  opposed  to  the  idea,  arguing 
<ihat    they    are    not    convinced    that    there 
/would  be  substantial  cost  savings  from  the 
/system  and  that,  "The  New  York  plan  would 
I   make  an  innocent  victim  of  an  automobile 
accident  pay  for  his  own  Injuries  and  prop- 
erty damage  and  would  bar  him  from  tak- 
ing legal  action  against  the  wrongdoer,"  In 
the  words  of  Vestal  Lemmon,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 

In  Hunting's  book,  he  points  out  that 
long  delays  In  settlement  of  accident  cases 
benefit  the  Insurance  companies.  "They 
have  the  money  in  interest-bearing  invest- 
ments all  that  time,  for  one  thing."  he  said. 
"And  then  they  get  people  to  settle  for  less 
because  they  can't  put  up  with  the  delays." 

It  Is  apparent  though,  that  Insurance 
ooodpany  and  lawyer  opposition  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  prevent  at  least  partial  re- 
form of  the  current  system.  The  new  Mas- 
sachusetts law  eliminates  the  fault  idea  in 
all  cases  under  $2,000  but  preserves  it  in 
larger  cases.  This  will  probably  reduce  pre- 
miums and  relieve  court  congestion  but  will 
not,  of  course,  correct  the  problem  of  ade- 
quately relmbiuslng  persons  Involved  In 
serious  accidents. 

Reformers  in  other  states  and  on  the  fed- 
eral level  are  seeking  other  compromises.  In 
any  case,  the  one  crucial  factor — public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  no-fault  system — seems  as- 
sured. The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  found  that  once  the  new  idea  is  ex- 
plained to  them,  more  people  prefer  to  give 
up  their  chance  at  "a  little  gravy"  than  to 
maintain  the  present  system. 

— Cerra. 


THE  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  For- 
eign Affairs  Quarterly  for  July  1970,  con- 
tains three  valuable  articles  en  various 
aspects  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  ciUr 
rent  debate  on  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment.  They  are:  "Legacy  of  the 
Cold  War  in  Indochina,"  written  by 
Townsend  Hoopes;  "Prom  the  Vietnam 


War  to  as  Indochina  War."  written  by 
Jean  Lacouture;  and  "Vietnamlzation: 
Can  It  Work?"  written  by  Robert  H. 
Johnson. 

All  three  gentlemen  are  distinguished 
and  knowledgeable  observers  of  our  In- 
dochina policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  helpful  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Legact  or  THE  Cold  Wak  in  Indochina 
(By  Townsend  Hoopes) 

A  question  recently  posed  by  a  distin- 
guished colleague  Is  central  for  anyone  who 
earnestly  seeks  to  understand  how  an  entire 
generation  of  American  political  leaders, 
with  the  best  will  In  the  world,  pushed  the 
country  onto  the  slippery  slope  that  led  ever 
downward  into  the  engulfing  morass  of 
Indochina.  The  question  is  this:  "Why  did  so 
many  Intelligent,  experienced  and  humane 
men  in  government  fall  to  grasp  the  Immo- 
rality of  our  Intervention  In  Vietnam  and  the 
cancerous  division  it  was  producing  at  home, 
long  after  this  was  Instinctively  evident  to 
their  wives  and  children?" 

As  a  nation  we  are  sclU  only  beginning  to 
address  this  prickly  and  uncomfortable  ques- 
tion. The  New  Left  has  of  course  long  since 
rendered  its  own  verdict:  namely,  that  the 
entire  leadership  was  venal,  and  was  more- 
over acting  within  the  compulsions  of  an  Im- 
perialist system.  For  those,  however,  who 
still  value  reason  and  believe  In  factual,  pro- 
portioned discourse  as  the  most  reliable  road 
to  approximate  truth,  the  question  Is  serious 
and  compelling:  ultimately  it  is  inescapable. 
While  we  remain  at  some  distance  from  a 
complete  answer,  it  seems  certain  tiiat  an 
important  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  what 
has  been  called  the  cold-war  syndrome  and 
In  Its  ramified  legacy.  Every  American  over 
40  (especially  those  between  40  and  60) 
shares  involuntarily  in  this  legacy,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  because  the  cold  war 
was  the  pervasive  reality  of  the  years  In 
which  that  generation  came  to  Its  political 
maturity.  By  cold  war  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
highly  charged  and  dangerous  power  struggle 
that  billowed  up  out  of  World  War  n  be- 
tween a  monolithic  communist  structure  di- 
rected by  Stalin  and  a  rather  more  loose, 
hastily  reassembled  coalition  of  nations  led 
by  the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  tendency  today,  especially 
among  younger  people,  to  denigrate  the 
Stalinist  threat,  to  discount  the  challenge 
and  the  perils  It  presented,  and  by  various 
efforts  at  historical  revisionism  to  conclude 
that  the  cold  war  was  an  ^unnecessary  ht^- 
penlng  provoked  by  Anierlcan  imperialists 
and  militarists.  The  evidence  of  those  who 
helped  to  formulate  the  democratic  response, 
or  who  merely  lived  through  the  period,  is  of 
course  quite  different.  The  cold  war  was  a 
real  and  bitter  struggle  touched  oS  by 
Stalin's  utterly  serious  efforts  to  subvert  and 
capture  Western  Europe,  to  penetrate  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  and  to  gain  a  major 
influence  in  the  strategic  Asian  anchor. 
Japan.  No  doubt,  U.S.  insistence  on  free  elec- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe  confirmed  the  worst 
stisplcions  of  Soviet  leaders  that  a  unlver- 
salist  American  capitalism  Intended  to  deny 
Riuelan  paramountcy  in  the  belt  of  states 
through  which  Hitler's  terrible  Invading 
force  had  marched,  a  buffer  zone  regarded 
by  Stalin  as  the  minimal  requirement  of 
Russian  security.  But  It  was  not  merely  the 
case  of  a  Kremlin  leadership  understandably 
paranoid  In  the  aftermath  of  unprecedented 
human  loss  and  physical  devastation  Inside 
Its  homeland;  it  was  also  the  case  of  a 
leadership  impelled  by  the  Iron  logic  of  a 
messianic  Ideology,  a  fact  that  made  the  So- 
viet Union  compulsively  expansionist  and 
thus   something    quite    different   from   the 


classic  nation-state.  Through  his  far-flung 
operatives  Stalin  discerned.  In  the  war-bred 
chaoB  beyond  his  borders,  new  opportunities 
to  extend  Soviet  power. 

Disciplined,  activist  communist  parties  all 
over  the  world  were  almost  Instantly  respon- 
sive to  central  direction  from  the  Kremlin; 
and  they  were  bent  upon  widespread  disrup- 
tion and  seizure,  stimulated  by  the  brute 
fact  that  much  of  the  civilized  world  lay 
physically  and  economically  prostrate  In  the 
Immediate  wake  of  World  War  II.  To  meet 
and  turn  back  a  fundamental  challenge  to 
the  power  balance  which  we  had  fought  that 
war  to  restore,  we  were  thrust  by  Irresistible 
logic  into  a  series  of  dramatic  salvage  opera- 
tions— to  aid  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  rebuild 
Europe  through  the  Marshall  Plan,  establish 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
stand  In  Berlin,  flght  In  Korea.  As  the  one 
free  nation  with  the  necessary  strength  and 
coherence  to  lead  the  resistance,  we  were 
forced  by  the  steady  pressure  of  postwar 
crises  to  exertions  of  a  scale  and  character 
that  seemed  to  make  our  universal  Involve- 
ment a  permanent  necessity.  While.  In  fact, 
the  restoration  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  and  the  effective  blunting  of  Mos- 
cow's Ideological-military  thrust,  required 
only  about  eight  years,  the  effort  was  totally 
absorbing.  Combined  with  the  harsh  lesson 
in  power  realities  taught  by  World  War  II.  Its 
effect  was  to  shape  the  thinking  of  an  entire 
American  generation  with  respect  to  the  way 
power  Is  organized  In  the  world  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  requirements  of  U.S.  security. 

II 

The  Korean  war  In  particular  shaped  our 
national  attitudes  about  the  developing 
situation  in  Vietnam  and  thus  made  prob- 
able, as  early  as  1954.  our  ultimate  military 
intervention  11  years  later.  For  the  attack 
on  South  Korea  was  a  Russian  decision — a 
command  by  Srtalln  to  send  a  Russian- 
trained  puppet  army  across  an  established 
International  boundary  line.  Washington 
saw  the  attack  as  a  naked,  centrally  directed 
aggression,  a  bold  attempt  to  upset  the 
precarious  postwar  balance,  a  dagger  aimed 
straight  at  our  vital  Interest  In  Japan.  This 
grave  view  was  confirmed  by  the  United 
Nations,  not  only  in  resolutions,  but  In 
sending  to  battle  combat  forces  from  14 
member  nations.  Such  a  vigorous  response, 
mingling  free-world  Idealism  with  a  prac- 
tical determination  to  defend  the  global 
power  balance,  was  a  singular  triumph  for 
the  collective  security  Idea.  As  It  redeemed 
the  dismal  failures  of  the  League,  so  also  it 
confirmed  the  suspicion  that  the  communist 
menace  excluded  no  means  In  pursuing  Its 
expansionist  alms. 

Washington  had  thought  It  discerned  the 
Russian  hand  In  Southeast  Asia  even  before 
this  event.  A  month  before  the  attack  on 
Korea,  the  United  States  extended  mlllUry 
and  economic  aid  to  those  three  petty  states 
to  which  France  had  in  1948  dran.ed  a  nom- 
inal Independence  within  the  French  Union. 
Announcing  the  new  policy  from  Parts,  May 
8,  1950,  Secretary  Acheson  said  in  part:  "The 
United  States,  convinced  that  neither  na- 
tional Independence  nor  democratic  evolu- 
tion exists  in  any  area  dominated  by  Soviet 
ImperlaUsm,  considers  the  situation  to  be 
such  as  to  warrant  its  according  economic 
aid  and  military  equipment  to  the  Associated 
States  of  Indochina  and  to  France  In  order 
to  assist  them  In  restoring  stability.  .  .  ." 
While  the  policy  reflected,  in  part,  a  prtce 
demanded  by  Prance  for  her  cooperation 
with  NATO,  it  seems  fair  to  assvime  that 
the  language  was  of  American  choosing.  As 
the  Korean  w&r  deepened,  so  did  our  assist- 
ance to  the  French  forces  in  Indochina.  A 
Joint  statement  In  September  1951  by  high 
diplomatic  and  military  officials  of  the  two 
governments  expressed  "complete  agree- 
ment that  the  successful  defense  of  Indo- 
china Lb  of  great  importance  to  the  defense 
of  all  Southeast  Asia"  and  emphasized  that 
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American  and  French  policies  In  Indochina 
"are  not  at  variance."  The  United  States 
promised  faster  deliveries  of  military  equip- 
ment. A  similar  communique  of  June  30, 
1952.  expressed  "unanimous  satisfaction  over 
the  vigorous  and  successful  course  of  mili- 
tary operations;"  it  added  that  the  "ex- 
cellent performance  of  the  Associated  States' 
forces  in  battle  was  found  to  be  a  source 
of  particular  encouragement."  Already  under- 
writing one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
Indochinese  war,  we  proceeded  further  to  ex- 
pand our  military  aid  to  "the  French  Union." 

In  1954,  we  were  Just  a  year  beyond  a  pain- 
fully achieved  Korean  truce,  after  three 
years  of  bloody  fighting.  The  communists 
iiad  won  the  civil  war  in  China,  a  result 
which  brought  severe  psychological  shock 
to  Americans,  who  had  nurtured  senti- 
mental notions  of  the  Chinese  people  and  of 
U.S. -Chinese  relations.  Mao  was  consolidat- 
ing his  control  over  that  vast  land  mass  and 
its  population  then  numbering  600  million 
people.  Chinese  communist  Intervention  In 
the  Kcrean  war,  brought  on  by  a  serious  mis- 
reading of  diplomatic  signals  on  both  sides 
and  by  the  Truman-MacArthur  decision  to 
march  to  the  YaUi.  had  highly  charged 
America's  fears  of  the  Yellow  Peril:  more 
broadly.  It  had  reinforced  our  perception  of 
a  precarious  coalition  of  free  states  under 
assault  across  the  entire  globe  by  a  seamless 
lnternation.ll  conspiracy.  In  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  almost  inevitable  that  the 
United  States  would  view  the  impending 
French  departure  from  Indochina  as  merely 
the  opening  of  another  avenue  for  commu- 
nist expansion  In  Asia.  \ 

The  possibility  of  local,  Infcependent  com- 
munist action  lay  outside  the  range  of  our 
cold-war  vision.  As  Secretary  Dulles  said  In 
June  1954:  "At  the  moment,  Indochina  is  the 
area  where  International  Communism  most 
vigorously  seeks  expansion.  .  .  .  The  problem 
Is  one  of  restoring  tranquility  In  an  area 
where  disturbances  are  fomented  from  Com- 
munist China,  but  where  there  Is  no  Invasion 
by  Communist  China."  Prom  the  penetrat- 
ing analyses  of  George  Kennan,  the  leading 
Russian  expert  of  his  time,  the  somewhat 
undlscrimlnatlng  inference  was  drawn  that 
every  form  of  communism  flowed  without 
limit  Into  power  vacuums  and  open  crevices 
wherever  they  presented  themselves.  And  In- 
dochina without  the  French  seemed  to  fit 
that  interpretation  almost  precisely,  with  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  dominant  in  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Chinese  land  mass  controlled  by  Mao. 

America's  policy,  engineered  by  President 
Elsenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles,  thus  set 
about  building  an  anti-communist  counter- 
force  In  the  South — first  by  helping  to  estab- 
lish the  de  facto  reality  of  a  new  sovereign 
nation,  next  by  finding  and  Installing  a  new 
national  leader  (Diem),  and  then  by  endow- 
ing him  with  abundant  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance.  The  United  States  was  not  a 
signatory  to  the  Geneva  Agreements  (nor  to 
the  P^nai  Declaration  of  the  conference  which 
spelled  out  the  agreement  to  all-Vietnam 
elections  In  1956);  as  President  Elsenhower 
explained  it  on  Jtily  21,  1954,  the  agreement 
"contains  features  which  we  do  not  like." 
In  a  separate  statement  at  Geneva,  the 
United  States  declared  that,  while  it  would 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force 
to  upset  the  terms  of  the  settlement.  It 
would  take  a  grave  view  of  any  renewal  of 
communist  aggression  In  the  area.  It  then 
moved  urgently  to  conclude  the  SEATO  alli- 
ance and  to  bring  under  its  protection  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  one-half  of  Vietnam.  i.e. 
"the  free  territory  under  the  Jurlsdltclon  of 
the  State  of  Vietnam." 

In  July  1966,  the  new  government  in  Sai- 
gon took,  with  US.  encouragement,  the  next 
logical  step;  It  rejected  the  North  Vietnamese 
Invitation  to  discuss  elections,  on  grounds 
that  were  above  suspicion  In  the  West,  given 
the  context  of  total  struggle  against  "Inter- 
national Communism."  Saigon  argued  that 


the  people  In  the  North  would  be  unable  to 
express  their  will  freely,  and  that  falsified 
votes  m  the  North  could  outweigh  genuine 
votes  In  the  South.  Underlying  every  specific 
move  was  the  firmest  American  determina- 
tion to  prevent  any  further  communist  ad- 
vance. 

It  is  significant  that  these  policies  and 
actions  were  strongly  supported  by  tfie  Amer- 
ican people;  there  was  no  dissent  from  with- 
in government,  very  little  from  Congress  or 
the  press,  and  nothing  significant  from 
scholars  or  other  close  observers  of  foreign 
affairs.  As  a  nation  we  had  little  perception 
that  we  might  be  frtistrating  a  widely  sup- 
ported national  Independence  movement  by 
lending  our  aid  and  our  prestige  to  what 
were  at  best  colonial  puppets,  who  suffered 
an  Innate  incapacity  to  win  over  any  sizable 
segment  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  their 
side,  and  who,  as  It  turned  out,  could  not 
govern  at  all  without  the  direct  presence  and 
support  of  a  vary  large  U.S.  expeditionary 
force.  What  we  saw  predominantly  was  an- 
other disagreeable  but  utterly  necessary  ef- 
fort to  plug  the  dike  against  further  com- 
munist expansion  In  Asia, 
in 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  argue  today  that  that 
Judgment  did  not  refiect  the  historical  and 
political  truth  for  America  at  the  time,  for 
it  was  based  on  direct,  chilling  and  bloody 
encounters  with  Stalinism  at  many  strategic 
points  on  the  globe.  The  trouble  and  the  trag- 
edy have  been  that  the  American  response  to 
the  cold  war  generated  Its  own  momentimi 
and,  in  doing  so,  led  tis  progressively  to  ac- 
tions beyond  the  rational  requirements  of  our 
national  security.  Looking  back,  one  can  see 
why  men  of  good  conscience — even  men  with 
a  sense  of  history — were  vulnerable  to  the 
developing  hubris,  for  the  major  elements  of 
our  national  response  had  roots  In  some  of 
the  noblest  American  traditions.  Prom  Wood- 
row  Wilson  down  through  Franklin  Roose- 
velt we  were  bequeathed  the  legacy  of  Amer- 
ica's democratizing  mission  in  the  world. 
And  whatever  retrospective  cynicism  Ameri- 
cans might  have  felt  at  having  fought  In 
1918  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy," 
It  did  not  make  the  "Four  Freedoms"  or  the 
"Atlantic  Charter"  any  less  compelling  as 
political  alms  In  1945.  From  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Henry  Stimson  came  the  strong  beUef 
In  the  need  tat  collective  security  against 
aggression,  a  conviction  reinforced  by  the 
disastrous  failures  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
the  1930s  which  had  led  us  to  the  holocaust 
of  World  War  n.  Prom  the  tense  confronta- 
tion with  Stalinism  came  a  semi-official. 
Increasingly  dogmatic  antl-communlsm. 

Each  of  these  strands  of  policy  was  legiti- 
mate and  useful,  if  applied  with  a  sense  of 
proportion.  But  what  began  happening  after, 
and  as  a  result  of.  the  Korean  war  can  be 
seen  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  as  exten- 
sion pressed  to  the  point  of  distortion.  Stim- 
son's  doctrine  held  that  collective  action  was 
required  to  prevent  rather  clear-cut  aggres- 
sions by  great  powers  against  the  vital  Inter- 
ests of  other  great  powers.  In  order  to  main- 
tain or  restore  a  working  balance  of  power 
among  those  leading  states.  But  John  Poster 
Dulles,  who  practiced  a  devil  theory  of  com- 
munism, began  to  apply  the  collective 
security  idea  to  cases  where  great  power  in- 
volvement was  merely  speculative  or  tenu- 
ous, or  where  the  U.S.  Interest,  seen  In  pro- 
portion, was  only  marginal.  The  Central 
Treaty  Organization  (CENTO),  viewed  by 
Dulles  as  a  barrier  to  a  Soviet  military  at- 
tack southward  .into  the  Middle  East,  merely 
generated  Improvements  In  the  road  network 
and  other  communications  Unking  Iran, 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan;  it  also  provided 
Pakistan  with  arms  In  order  to  balance  off 
India. 

CENTO  did  not,  however,  prevent  Soviet 
penetration  Into  the  Middle  East;  that  feat 
was  accc^pllshed  bloodlessly  by  the  |M^ven 


Western  strategem  of  offering  military 
equipment — In  this  case  to  Egypt,  Syria  and 
Yemen.  The  South-East  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (SEATO) ,  created  In  response  to 
what  was  seen  as  the  danger  of  communist 
Chinese  hordes  pouring  down  through 
Southeast  Asia  and  on  into  Malaya,  Burma 
and  Indonesia,  brought  together  a  strange 
collection  of  physically  weak  or  politically 
disabled  partners.  Indeed  the  xinlikellhood 
that  they  could  or  would  ever  act  effectively 
in  concert  was  so  apparent  that  the  alliance 
provided  only  the  thinnest  cloak  for  what 
was  privately  understood  to  be  Its  underlying 
purpose:  namely,  the  protective  exercise  of 
U.S.  power.  Six  months  before  the  treaty  was 
signed.  Secretary  Dulles  had  warned  of  a 
possible  communist  Chinese  invasion  of 
Southeast  Asia.  "If  such  overt  military  ag- 
gression occurred."  he  said  on  June  11,  1954, 
"that  would  be  a  deliberate  threat  to  the 
United  States  itself.  The  United  States  would 
of  course  invoke  the  processes  of  the  United 
Nations  and  consult  with  its  allies.  But  we 
could  not  escape  ultimate  responsibility  for 
decisions  closely  touching  our  own  security 
and  self-defense." 

By  these  and  similar  pronouncements  the 
Chinese  communist  menace  was  Inflated, 
and  the  American  defense  line  drawn 
through  the  heart  of  Southeast  Asia.  Thus 
were  distortions  of  threat  and  Interest  pro- 
gressively embedded  In  the  unspoken  sup- 
positions of  policy  formulation,  accepted  by 
both  political  parties  and  sustained  by 
American  public  opinion.  Prom  1950  onward, 
we  underwrote,  for  example,  a  large  Nation- 
alist Chinese  Army  on  Taiwan,  a  policy 
based  partly  on  the  rationale  that  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  a  large-scale  In- 
vasion from  the  communist  mainland;  more 
objective  analysis  showed  in  1965  (when 
Mao's  armed  forces  were  better  organized 
and  equipped)  that  his  chances  of  sending 
a  sizable  amphibious  force  across  120  miles 
of  open  water  In  the  face  of  Nationalist 
aerial  surveillance,  the  Seventh  Fleet,  and 
quickly  available  U.S.  combat  alrpower  waa 
approximately  zero. 

By  a  similar  process  of  Inflation,  the  pro- 
portioned Impulse  that  produced  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  led  later  to  the  delusion  of  "na- 
tion-building" In  Vietnam,  and  to  Lyndon 
Johnson's  expressed  hope  of  bringing  the  full 
fruits  of  the  Great  Society  to  the  Mekong. 
Prudent  and  rational  anti-communism, 
which  recognized  Moscow  and  Peking  as  ma- 
jor adversaries  In  the  International  arena, 
but  understood  that  Ideology  Is  transient 
while  national  Interests  endure,  degenerated 
for  a  time  Into  a  sort  of  religious  obsession 
which  saw  the  threat  as  a  changeless,  all- 
encompassing  evil;  the  result  was  to  becloud 
clear  thought.  The  pressures  thus  arising 
from  a  combination  of  retd  and  spurious 
threats,  and  from  our  assumption  of  vast 
responsibility  in  a  world  seething  with 
change  and  discontent,  moved  US.  policy — 
and  American  opinion — toward  a  Pavlovlan 
tendency  to  see  every  local  uprising  as  a 
mortal  test  of  wills  between  a  communist 
octopus  and  the  free  world  coalition.  The 
trouble  was.  of  course,  that  this  view  of  our 
various  adversaries  as  a  monolith  persisted 
long  after  the  facts  on  which  It  was  based 
had  begun  to  shift. 

The  sea  changes  In  the  communist  situa- 
tion that  occurred  In  the  late  1950s  and  the 
1960s  are  now  well  known;  one  needs  there- 
fore to  cite  only  the  major  developments  as 
reference  points:  (1)  the  Slno-Soviet  breach, 
which  split  the  vaunted  unity  of  communist 
doctrine  and  thus  progressively  undermined 
the  Soviet  position  as  Mother  Church;  (2) 
developments  within  the  U.S.SJi.  Itself — 
catised  by  years  of  effective  NATO  contain- 
ment, the  aging  process,  and  the  effects  of 
affluence — which  moved  Russia  toward  the 
posture  of  a  status  quo  power  and  notice- 
ably reduced  Soviet  revolutionary  fervor  In 
relation  to  the  tmderdeveloped  world:    (3) 
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Moscow's  progressive  loss  of  appeal  to  and 
control  over  communist  parties  throughout 
the  world  that  lie  beyond  the  physical  reach 
of  Russian  military  power:  and  (4)  the 
growing  uneasiness  of  the  Soviet  position  In 
Eastern  Europe,  brought  about  by  broader 
economic  and  cultural  relations  with  the 
West  and  the  radiated  effects  of  de-Stallnlz- 
atlon  In  Russia.  The  latter  process  led,  of 
course,  over  a  period  of  years,  not  only  to 
signs  of  public  criticism  of  the  official  sys- 
tern  In  Russia,  but  also  to  varying  lOnds  of 
self-assertion  In  Eastern  Europe,  where 
latent  nationalism  needed  only  opportunity 
to  be  rekindled.  The  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  1968  seemed  to  mark  the  end  of 
officially  tolerated  post-Stalln  liberalism,  but 
It  did  not  end  Russian  uncertainties  in  East- 
em  Europe:  moreover.  It  once  again  showed 
the  world  a  siege  mentality  that  could  hard- 
ly enhance  the  attraction  of  communism  In 
other  places. 

Notwithstanding  these  developments — 
which  between  1954  and  1964  were  of  course 
unevenly  paced,  partially  disguised,  and  In- 
complete— every  American  policy  action  In 
Vietnam  during  that  period,  under  three 
Presidents  and  ranging  from  economic  aid 
to  military  training  to  military  supply  to 
the  sending  of  advisers,  continued  to  be 
based  on  what  seemed  a  self-evident  prop- 
osition: namely,  that  the  expansion  of  "In- 
ternational Communism"  presented  every- 
where, and  In  nearly  every  form,  a  direct 
menace  to  JJS.  security  that  had  to  be 
stopped — In  the  last  resort  by  whatever 
means  were  necessary. 

We  thus  embarked  upon  large-scale  mili- 
tary IntervenUon  in  1965  because  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers,  and  the  President  who  ac- 
cepted their  advice,  remained  the  prisoners 
of  their  cold  war  experience  at  a  time  when 
communist  power  had  In  fact  ceased  to  be 
monolithic  and  was  breaking  up  Into  Ideo- 
logical and  political  fragments.  Intellectually 
aware  of  this  fragmentation.  American  lead- 
ers were  neverless  unable  to  acknowledge  and 
apply  the  Implications  of  that  process  for 
either  "International  Communism"  or  the 
tr.S.  interest  In  Southeast  Asia.  Still  Impelled 
by  the  long  shock  wave  produced  by  the 
communist  victory  In  China  and  the  French 
collapse  In  Vietnam,  they  saw  instability  in 
that  area  as  primarily  the  consequence  of 
alien  subversion:  they  also  saw  it  as  Intoler- 
able— and  remediable. 

The  cold-war  syndrome  prevailing  In 
Washington  In  1965  thus  represented  no 
break  with  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  pe- 
riods. None  of  those  responsible  perceived 
the  necessity — or  the  possibility — or  redefin- 
ing our  Interests  or  our  role  In  the  world  in 
ways  that  would  permit  the  drawing  of  more 
careful  distinctions  between  those  commit- 
ments and  Involvements  that  are  In  fact 
vital  to  our  national  security,  and  those  that 
spring  more  or  leas  from  our  deeply  held 
view  of  what  the  world  "ought"  to  be  and 
of  how  It  "ought"  to  be  organized.  A  few 
viewed  the  prospect  of  a  protracted  testing 
of  wills  In  insurgent-counterlnsurgent  com- 
bat with  missionary  zeal,  accepting  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  the  dubious  notion  that  an  In- 
surgency blocked  In  Vietnam  would  deter  an 
Insurgency  planned  In  Jordan  or  Trinidad. 
Convinced  absolutely  of  Americas  altruism, 
they  were  persuaded  that  only  through  the 
application  of  American-guided  "nation- 
building."  American  counter-guerilla  doc- 
trine, and,  if  need  be,  American  military 
forces  could  backward  nations  be  saved  from 
the  scourge  of  instability  and  brought  to 
their  rightful  place  In  the  modem  world. 

Our  efforts  on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam 
through  1964  are  not.  I  believe,  fairly  con- 
strued as  immoral,  if  one  thus  understands 
the  origins  of  the  governing  UjS.  attitudes 
and  the  formidable  new  strength  and  dimen- 
sion they  were  given  by  the  relentless  pres- 
sures of  the  cold  war.  Though  flawed  by  pro- 
gressive misconceptions,  X7.S.  policies  toward 


Southeast  Asia  were  well  intentioned  and 
pursued  In  the  earnest  belief  that  we  were 
defending  freedom.  Yet  at  each  of  several 
critical  Junctures — In  1962  when  President 
Kennedy  (at  the  prompting  of  Oeneral  Max- 
well Taylor  and  Walt  Rostow)  Introduced 
artillery  and  fighter-bomber  aircraft  Into 
South  Vietnam  and  raised  U.S.  advisory 
sterngths  from  700  to  16,000:  after  the  over- 
throw of  Diem  In  November  1963;  In  the 
autumn  of  1964  when  the  collapse  of  the 
carbroard  regime  In  Saigon  seemed  Immi- 
nent— American  leadership  failed  to  grasp 
the  central  truth:  namely,  that  the  U.S.  In- 
terest In  Southeast  Asia  Is  limited,  not  vital; 
that  while  a  limited  effort  to  shore  up  South 
Vietnam  was  warranted,  a  total  effort  to  save 
a  government  founded  at  low  tide  ui>on  the 
receding  sands  of  the  French  colonial  em- 
pire was  both  alien  to  our  Interest  and  de- 
structive of  our  reputation.  The  sudden  dis- 
continuity in  the  American  presidency  may 
well  have  been  the  decisive  factor  after  1963. 

In  any  event,  the  chances  for  restraint, 
for  acknowledging  mistakes  with  reasonable 
grace,  and  for  an  intelligent  cutting  of  losses 
were  missed.  The  nation  went  over  the  brink 
and  down  the  slippery  slope.  We  failed  to 
see  that  the  realization  of  our  ostensibly 
limited  objectives  in  Vietnam  required  In  fact 
the  total  frustration  of  the  other  side's  alms, 
and  thus  might  well  Involve  a  wholly  open- 
ended  commitment.  North  Vietnam's  unex- 
pected tenacity,  deriving  from  the  fact  that 
the  war  was  for  Hanoi  a  vital  struggle,  led 
us  In  the  event  to  the  application  of  pro- 
gressively unlimited  means.  This  loss  of  pro- 
portion led  to  wanton  destruction,  to  a  gross 
disparity  between  ends  and  means,  and 
therein  lies  the  Immorality. 

It  would  be.  of  course.  Incorrect  and  imfalr 
to  place  all  of  the  blame  on  President  John- 
son and  his  advisers,  for,  as  Is  evident,  we  are 
dealing  with  what  has  been  a  national  state 
of  mind.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  ad- 
visers wera  widely  regarded  when  they  en- 
tered government  as  among  the  ablest,  the 
best-informed,  the  most  humane  and  liberal 
men  who  could  be  found  for  public  trust. 
And  that  was  a  true  assessment.  President 
Johnson  himself  reflected  a  fateful  duality, 
with  overtones  of  personal  tragedy.  In  late 
1964.  before  the  decision  to  insert  American 
combat  forces  was  taken,  there  is  evidence 
that  he  clung  to  very  real  doubts  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  further  U.S.  military  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  and  that  he  resisted  the 
contrary  advice  of  major  cabinet  officers.  But 
once  he  was  overborne  by  the  felt  pressiire  of 
events  or  the  collective  weight  of  his  advisers' 
experience,  once  he  was  committed,  then  his 
visceral  preference  for  victory  came  into  iha 
optn.  From  that  point  onward,  his  domineer- 
ing personality  and  his  strong  allergy  to  dis- 
sent within  the  bosom  of  his  official  family 
made  it  almost  certain  that  advice  to  blm 
would  continue  to  be  homogeneous. 

Three  years  later — with  a  half-million 
Americans  waging  no  better  than  a  military 
stalemate,  with  physical  and  human  destruc- 
tion In  Vietnam  on  a  rising  scale,  with  our  do- 
mestic scene  pxmctuated  by  protests,  draft  re- 
sistance and  the  fateful  merging  of  anti-war 
and  racisLl  dissension — it  still  required  a  near 
cataclysmic  event  to  arrest  a  policy  of  open- 
ended  escalation.  To  put  the  matter  more 
precisely.  It  required  the  dramatic,  undls- 
gulsable  shock  of  the  Tet  offensive  to  knock 
the  props  out  from  under  the  contrived 
Btructiu^  of  official  optimism,  to  create  heavy 
public  pressiues  for  change,  and  thus  to 
enable  a  few  well -placed  and  determined 
men  within  the  government  to  restore  a 
measure  of  proportion  to  our  policy  In 
Vietnam. 

IV 

What  are  the  outlines  of  the  situation  to- 
day, a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the 
Johnson  decisions  that  put  a  celling  on  the 
war?  They  suggest  the  tenacity  of  the  legacy. 


Shopworn,  altered  by  circumstance,  lacking 
the  full  confidence  of  old,  the  cold  war  syn- 
drome appears  nevertheless  to  be  alive  and 
well  and  living  In  Washington. 

One  perceives  that  President  Nixon  bad 
the  opportunity  (like  President  Elsenhower 
with  respect  to  Korea  In  1953)  to  take  defini- 
tive steps  toward  liquidating  the  war  during 
his  first  months  in  office,  without  political 
risks  for  himself,  indeed  with  poUtlcal  bene- 
fit for  both  his  own  party  and  the  cause  of 
national  unity.  In  fact,  his  opportunity  was 
broader.  It  was  no  less  than  the  chance  to 
lead  the  nation  firmly  away  from  a  decade  of 
self-deception  in  Indochina,  to  admit  a  na- 
tional mistake  and  by  that  cleansing  act  be- 
gin to  uncoil  the  contradictions  and  restore 
the  national  balance.  He  could  have  set  him- 
self the  task  of  demonstrating  that,  after  five 
years  of  major  fighting,  we  had  done  as  much 
as  we  could  do  to  assist  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  our  proper  course  should  now  be  an 
orderly  but  unswerving  withdrawal,  recog- 
nizing two  central  realities:  that  the  tangled 
political  Issues  which  torture  and  divide 
Vietnam,  growing  as  they  do  out  of  long 
colonial  repression  and  the  consequent 
struggle  to  define  a  naUonal  Identity,  can  be 
settled  only  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves; and  that  contrary  to  the  erroneous 
assumption  on  which  U.S.  military  Interven- 
tion was  based,  the  particular  constitutional 
form  and  Ideological  orientation  of  Viet- 
namese politics  do  not  affect  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  new  president  did 
not  take  that  road,  but  meditated  upon  the 
problem  until  the  honeymoon  period  was 
over  and  the  war  had  become  unmistakably 
his  responsibility  and  that  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Why  did  he  do  this?  One  is  drawn  by 
his  actions  and  utterances  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  personifies  the  ambivalence  of  hia 
generation,  which  Is  now  in  uneasy  transi- 
tion from  the  ingrained  certitudes  of  the 
cold-war  syndrome  toward  somewhat  un- 
palatable new  truths.  He  Is  somewhere  be- 
tween believing  In  the  essential  rlghtness  of 
this  war  and  understanding  that  the  Ameri- 
can Interest  requires  Its  liquidation.  He  has 
evolved  a  policy  that  seems  aimed  at  sub- 
stantially reducing  and  possibly  ending  the 
American  role,  but  so  conditionally  and 
gradually  as  to  make  the  process  almost  im- 
perceptible. At  the  same  time,  he  has  been 
\inwilllng  to  abandon  either  the  rhetoric  that 
supported  our  Intervention  In  the  first  place 
or  the  Implicit  Insistence  that  our  proxy 
must  prevail  even  if  we  depart.  Like  his  Im- 
mediate predecessor,  he  appears  to  lack  the 
scale  of  mind  and  the  inner  security  required 
to  risk  even  a  transient  loss  of  national  pres- 
tige for  the  sake  of  a  healthy  national  ad- 
justment to  reaUty  In  Southeast  Asia. 

On  November  3,  1969,  Mr.  Nixon  said  he 
was  proceeding  on  two  fronts :  "a  peace  settle- 
ment through  negotiations  or.  If  that  falls, 
ending  the  war  through  Vletnamlzatlon."  Ne- 
gotiations have  thus  far  failed — chiefly  be- 
cause the  \3S.  negotiating  position  does  not 
reflect  current  realities.  With  minor  embel- 
lishments, this  position  still  rests  on  the 
President's  proposals  of  May  14.  1969,  calling 
for  mutual  withdrawal  of  United  States  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  followed  by  Interna- 
tionally supervised  elections,  which  would  be 
arranged  by  a  special  commission  in  which 
the  National  Liberation  Front  would  partici- 
pate. But  Hanoi  has  never  been  prepared  to 
accept  arrangements  for  elections  worked 
out  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment and  In  which  the  winner  would  take 
all;  and  the  U.S.-South  Vietnam  mUItary 
position  (now  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of 
110,000  American  troops  and  the  announced 
intention  to  remove  another  150,000)  Is  not 
sufficient  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces.  The  resulting  deadlock  at 
Paris  ought  not  to  be  surprising:  It  reflects 
the  fact  that  our  present  political  alms  ex- 
ceed our  bargaining  power. 
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To  put  It  bluntly,  the  one  thing  we  can 
negotiate  at  this  stage  of  the  war  Is  the  man- 
ner of  our  going.  Averell  Harrlman,  who 
speaks  with  a  special  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese, appears  to  believe  that  If  we  would 
declare  our  Intention  to  leave  South  Viet- 
nam, we  could  negotiate  not  only  the  return 
of  our  prisoners,  but  also  the  formation  of  a 
neutral  government  In  the  South,  including 
but  not  dominated  by  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  and  committed  to  settlement  and 
cordial  relations  but  not  merger  with  North 
Vietnam.  According  to  Bi4r.  Harrlman,  an  un- 
ambiguous American  declaration  of  depar- 
ture could  bring  the  Russians  Into  a  co- 
operating position,  and  could  thus  establish 
the  preconditions  for  international  guaran- 
tees of  the  negotiated  arrangements,  includ- 
ing, after  a  reasonable  period,  international 
supervision  of  all- Vietnam  elections. 

It  does  not  seem  impossible  that  a  clear- 
minded  President  could  lead  American  opin- 
ion to  an  understanding  that  firm  action 
along  this  line  need  not  be  cause  for  a  na- 
tional nervous  breakdown:  in  fact,  the  mili- 
tary and  economic,  as  well  as  the  psychologi- 
cal, advantages  of  removing  our  leg  from  the 
quicksand  are  fully  demonstrable.  Our  power 
and  Influence  would  not  evaporate.  We  would 
not  be  rendered  Inci^iable  of  defining  and 
defending  our  vital  and  legitimate  Interests. 
On  the  contrary,  ovu-  ability  to  reassure  o\ir 
NATO  and  Japanese  treaty  partners,  and  our 
capacity  to  exert  a  firm  and  steadying  In- 
fluence on  the  dangers  in  the  Middle  East, 
could  only  be  enhanced  by  the  restoration 
of  our  global  poise.  Out  Indiistrial.  technical 
and  cultural  achievements  would  continue  to 
astound  and  attract  the  world. 

President  Nixon  remains  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  American  prestige  In  Asia  rides  on 
the  survival  of  an  antl-oommunlst  regime  In 
Saigon.  He  thus  sees  an  approach  such  as  the 
Harrlman  proposal  as  leading  to  "humilia- 
tion and  defeat  for  the  United  Stetes."  He 
employs  the  scare  tactic  of  a  "bloodbath"  If 
we  should  depart  under  conditions  that 
would  leave  the  survival  of  the  Thleu  regime 
In  doubt.  In  this  he  misrepresents  the  known 
facts  concerning  Hanoi's  treatment  of  Cath- 
olics In  the  North  since  1954.  and  Ignores: 
(a)  the  clear  reality  that  an  announced  UJ3. 
Intention  to  depart  would  create  a  strong 
incentive  for  compromise  settlement  among 
virtually  all  South  Vietnamese,  except  the 
Inner  circles  of  the  Thleu  regime:  (b)  the 
mark»d  Vietnamese  caoaclty  and  penchant 
for  accommodation:  and  (c)  the  fact  that  a 
bloodbath  exists  In  Vietnam  here  and  noiD — 
In  the  form  of  Indiscriminate  killing  and 
destruction  produced  by  B-52  saturation 
raids,  search-and-destroy  operations,  "free 
Are"  zones,  and  atrocities  such  as  those  per- 
petuated at  Song  My.  From  such  a  perspec- 
tive, the  President  was  not  moved  to  modify 
his  nei^tlatlnt;  position  at  Paris,  but  to  in- 
vade Cambodia  In  what  most  experienced 
observers  regard  as  an  Illusory  attempt  to 
force  Hanoi  to  negotiate  on  his  terms. 

Thus  straoped  to  a  negotiating  position 
that  cannot  succeed,  he  Is  thrown  back  upon 
the  policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon.  This  is  a  policy 
of  a  certain  virtue,  but  It  Is  Imoortant  to 
understand  what  It  can  and  cannot  accom- 
plish. If  linked  to  a  deflnlte  deadline  for 
total  withdrawal  it  can  be  a  vehicle  for  the 
relatively  rapid  extrication  of  American 
forces:  If  not  so  linked.  It  can  become  the 
deliberate  or  Inadvertent  centerpiece  of  an 
argument  designed  to  show  that  the  per- 
manent retention  of  sizable  American  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  Is  an  Inescanable  necessity 
If  we  are  to  avoid  "humiliation  and  defeat." 
In  neither  case,  however.  Is  Vletnamlzatlon 
likely  to  lead  to  an  ending  of  the  war  through 
political  settlement.  For  by  enlarging  and 
strengthening  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces.  It  buttresses  Saigon's  natural  resist- 
ance to  compromise  negotiation:  on  the  other 
hand.  It  cannot  change  the  military  balance 


sufficiently  to  modify  Hanoi's  refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate on  Saigon's  terms.  Unfortunately, 
President  Nixon  Is  trying  to  leave  the  Impres- 
sion that  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  somehow  equiva- 
lent to  negotiations.  In  the  sense  that  It 
leads  to  "a  Just  peace:"  In  fact.  It  moves  In 
the  opposite  direction — ^toward  making  the 
war  interminable. 

The  Nixon  policy  thus  comes  down  to  a 
continuation  of  the  strategy  of  attrition, 
hopefully  at  lower  and  therefore  politically 
acceptable  levels  of  violence,  and  ending 
hopeftilly  at  some  distant  date  In  a  sort  of 
triumph  by  survival  for  the  Thleu  regime.  It 
is  a  policy  built  on  the  gossamer  dream 
that  the  Thleu  forces  can  In  fact  be  enabled 
to  stand  alone  against  North  Vietnam  within 
the  time-frame  defined  by  American  do- 
mestic pressures  for  the  withdrawal  of  XJS. 
forces.  It  Is  a  policy  which  seeks  to  control 
events  in  Southeast  Asia,  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  UJS.  forces  and  thus  UjB. 
bargaining  power  and  Influence  In  the  area. 
It  Is  a  policy  which  declines  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  hard  choices  that  must  be  made  if 
U.S.  forces  are  to  be  protected  as  their  ntun- 
bers  decline  and  the  war  continues. 

In  particular,  the  Insistence  on  a  very 
gradual,  very  conditional  departvire  creates 
vulnerabilities  that  are  potentially  grave. 
The  lingering  nature  of  the  process  makes  It 
vulnerable  to  unanticipated  Intervening 
events — like  the  Lon  Nol  coup  in  Cam- 
bodia— which  knock  It  off  balance,  create 
new  pressures  for  compensatory  military 
action,  and  th\is  further  confound  an  al- 
ready complicated  set  of  equations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  conditional  nature  of  the 
process — the  uncertainty  over  whether  we 
Intend  to  leave  totally  or  only  partially — 
precludes  a  negotiated  settlement  and  works 
against  the  development  of  even  a  tacit  im- 
derstanding  with  the  other  side  with  regard 
to  lowering  the  level  of  violence.  It  thus  in- 
creases the  Jeopardy  of  U.S.  forces.  It  also 
keeps  alive  the  hopes  of  those  who,  er- 
roneously believing  the  38th  and  17th  paral- 
lels present  analogous  issues,  want  to  "do  a 
Korea;"  that  Is,  apply  Indefinitely  whatever 
American  muscle  Is  required  to  transform 
South  Vietnam  Into  an  antl -communist 
bastion. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  per- 
ception of  some  or  all  of  these  weaknesses 
In  present  U.S.  policy,  and  a  desire  to  escape 
their  consequences,  was  what  led  President 
Nixon  to  his  watershed  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia. That  decision,  taken  virtually  with- 
out consulting  any  person  or  Institution 
that  shares  his  Constitutional  responsibility, 
brought  to  a  climax  an  already  growing  crisis 
of  confidence  In  the  national  leadership.  It 
showed  how  seriously  the  President  bad 
underestimated  the  risks  of  his  policy  for  the 
continued  cohesion  of  our  own  society.  It 
showed  that  the  Indochina  Issue  is  more 
than  ever  a  virulent  poison  in  the  national 
bloodstream,  reaching  now  to  all  segments 
of  the  population,  but  permeating  those 
citizens  under  25  years  of  age  who  are  called 
upon  to  do  the  actual  fighting  and  who  by 
1975  will  comprise  nearly  half  the  popula- 
tion. It  made  bllndlngly  clear  the  grave 
peril  of  extending  our  national  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Indochina  war  for  An.  in- 
definite period. 

These  are  somber  Indicators  of  the  pros- 
pect before  us;  yet  the  shocked  and  im- 
passioned general  reaction  to  the  Cambo- 
dian adventure  may  in  fact  point  the  way 
to  more  hopeftil  developments.  For  that  re- 
action seems  to  show  that,  while  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  small.  Influential  segment  of  the 
foreign-military  btireaucracy  remain  reeld- 
ually  hooked  on  the  cold-war  syndrome, 
there  Is  rapidly  widening  agreement  In  the 
Congress,  the  press,  the  intelligentsia,  and 
even  In  the  putative  silent  majority  on  these 
propositions:  (1)  the  United  States  does 
not  and  cannot  control  events  in  Southeast 
Asia,  either  at  the  present  level  of  effort 


or  with  a  much  larger  commitment,  and 
neither  can  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese; 
(2)  the  United  States  has  no  vital  interest 
at  stake  In  Indochina;  we  can  accept  and 
adjust  to  whatever  outcome  is  arrived  at  by 
the  people  who  live  there:  (3)  the  United 
States  must  wholly  t«Talnate  its  military 
role  in  Indochina  within  a  short  time  (by 
the  end  of  1971  at  the  very  latest)  or  else 
accept  grave  risks  of  our  own  national  dis- 
mtegratlon:  and  (4)  if  our  elected  leaders 
will  cease  their  appeals  to  the  emotionalism 
that  unavoidably  surrounds  the  concepts 
of  "national  commitment"  and  "national 
preetlge,"  and  will  deal  in  true  proportion 
with  the  real  choices  facing  us  in  South- 
east Asia,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  rich 
and  powerful  country  cannot  extricate  Itself 
with  reasonable  poise  and  dignity,  without 
a  traumatic  loss  of  self-confidence,  and  with- 
out a  lapse  into  mindless  iscdation. 

The  highest  test  of  character  is  to  learn 
from  the  past,  to  admit  one's  mistakes,  and 
to  act  on  that  admission.  This  remains  the 
course  of  honor  and  reason  and  sanity  for 
United  States  policy  in  Indochina.  Any  other 
course  can  only  compound  the  present  con- 
tradictions and  lead  us  to  the  kind  of  traimiia 
that  could  quite  literally  dissolve  the  bonds 
of  our  political  union. 

FaOM  THE  VBTNAM  WAB  to  an   iNDOCRnr* 

Wab 

(By  Jean  Lacouture) 

During  the  last  week  of  April  1970  the 
Vietnam  war  became  the  Second  Indochina 
War.  On  April  24  and  25  representatives  of 
the  four  movements  of  the  Indochineee  Left 
convened  at  a  certain  spot  In  south  China 
to  seal  an  alliance  that  had  been  contracted 
many  years  before  by  three  of  the  move- 
ments— the  North  Vietnamese  Lao  Dong,  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  South  Vietnamese  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (NLF)  — and  to  which 
Prince  Sihanouk,  overthrown  a  month  ear- 
lier by  the  Cambodian  Right,  was  now  adher- 
ing in  a  conspicuously  unconditional  man- 
n«r.  The  Indochinese  revolutionary  front 
thus  came  into  being. 

Five  days  later.  President  Nixon  annotmced 
the  entry  Into  Cambodia  of  sizable  American 
contingents  backed  up  by  South  Vietnamese 
units.  This  operation,  dubbed  "Total  Vic- 
tory." was  presented  in  Saigon  as  an  attempt 
to  wind  up  the  war  and  be  done  with  it.  In 
this  manner  a  strategy  was  defined  which 
confuses  the  Idea  of  victory  with  that  of  ex- 
tending the  conflict  outside  Vietnam.  In  the 
light  of  the  disclosures  made  two  weeks  be- 
fore by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  regarding  Amer- 
ican participation  In  the  fighting  In  Laos,  the 
conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  on  April  30. 
1970.  the  United  States  embarked  on  what 
Is  now  the  Second  Indochina  War. 

Thus  Richard  Nixon  became  the  first  Re- 
publican President  to  increase  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  on  that  Asian 
landmass  into  which  Washington's  best 
strategists  have  so  often  Insisted  that  no 
American  army  must  ever  plunge.  And  the 
operation  was  launched  under  conditions 
that  the  worst  enemies  of  the  United  States 
might  have  hoped  for.  "We  must  have  two 
or  three  VIetnams!"  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara 
had  trimipeted  in  1967  In  the  name  of  the 
worldwide  revolution.  And  there  they  are. 
from  Luang  Prabang  to  Kep:  two  or  three 
VIetnams,  that  Is  to  say,  the  whole  of  that 
territory  of  Indochina  which  French  colo- 
nization seems,  in  retroepect,  to  have  put  to- 
gether to  serve  as  the  framework  for  a  revolu- 
tionary undertaking — a  framework  that  \a 
more  open  to  Vietnamese  energies  than  the 
restricted  territory  of  Vietnam  alone. 

The  very  word  "Indochina"  was  created  by 
colonization  and  for  colonization;  the  Dan-- 
Ish-bom  geographer  Malte-Brun  coined  the 
term  in  1862.  In  1887.  an  Indochinese  admin- 
istration was  set  up,  under  the  authority  of 
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a  governor  general  presiding  sometimes  in 
Saigon  and  sometimes  in  Hanoi,  composed 
of  the  following  elements — the  colony  of 
Cochin  China  in  the  South:  the  protectorates 
of  Annam  in  the  east,  which  retained  a  cere- 
monial sovereign  residing  In  Hu6,  and  of  Ton- 
kin, in  the  north,  where  an  •'imperial  dele- 
gate" resided;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  in  the  west,  whose  mon- 
archical systems  were  left  intact  by  the  col- 
onizers. This  arrangement  was  a  strange  com- 
bination of  three  Vietnamese  countries 
strongly  marked  by  Chinese  influence  and 
Confucian  historical  tradition  and  the  little 
kingdoms  of  the  Mekong,  which  belong,  rath- 
er, with  the  culttiral  sphere  of  India  and  are 
wholly  dominated  by  the  strictest  form  of 
Buddhism. 

In  concocting  this  amalgam  of  nations 
and  civilizations,  the  French  colonizers  were, 
Uke  their  British  rivals  In  Nigeria,  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  the  most  economical  kind  of 
operation,  one  by  which  some  of  the  colo- 
nized peoples  are  made  to  exploit  the  others. 
And  to  a  large  extent  they  succeeded.  In 
Vietnam  they  managed  to  maintain  a  class 
of  mandarins,  which  enabled  them  to  de- 
velop an  artful  indirect  kind  of  colonization. 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia,  a  class  made  up  of 
Vlettiamese  petty  officials,  small  business- 
men and  artisans  served  as  the  motor  of 
French  colonization.  In  this  way  a  relatively 
economical  system  of  exploitation  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  three  peoples  to  be  dominated 
were,  in  appearance,  lined  up  against  one  an- 
other. 

In  fact,  the  French  colonizers  overshot 
their  objective:  in  spite  of  themselves  they 
united.  In  a  strange  way,  these  three  differ- 
ent peoples,  at  very  dissimilar  levels  of  de- 
velopment, and  in  so  doing  Impoeed  on  them 
a  single  historical  framework  which  the  revo- 
lutionaries are  now  making  use  of  for  their 
own  puposes.  Of  course,  the  Vietnamese  in- 
termediaries did  inspire  ill  feeling  and  hatred 
of  the  kind  which  recently  exploded  in  Cam- 
bodia. But  this  ill-will  does  not  appear  to 
be  great  enough  to  deflect  the  three  peoples 
from  developing  together  on  converging 
courses  In  the  years  to  come. 

n 

This  Indochlnese  concept,  intimately 
bound  up  with  history  and  with  colonial 
methods,  was.  Indeed,  very  quickly  seized 
upon  by  the  revolutionaries,  who  retained 
the  framework  imposed  by  their  enemy  the 
better  to  struggle  against  him.  This  was 
what  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Vletminh 
dubbed  one  day  the  strategy  of  "the  glove 
turned  inside  out." 

On  February  3.  1930.  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party  was  founded; 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  (then  Nguyen  Ai  Quoc)  Imme- 
diately became  its  top  leader.  But  six  months 
later  the  leader  called  his  comrades  together 
in  another  conference  In  the  course  of  which 
he  gave  the  party  a  new  name,  rechristenlng 
It  the  Indochlnese  Communist  Party  dCP). 
It  was  after  consulting  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Third  International  that  the  future 
president  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
North  Vietnam  reached  this  decision,  which 
in  his  eyes  had  the  merit  of  giving  the  revo- 
lutionary effort  he  had  Just  launched  a  more 
international  character.  It  Is  worth  noting, 
moreover,  that  the  program  which  Nguyen 
Al  Quoc  promulgated  at  that  time  included 
the  following  alms:  (1)  to  overthrow  Im- 
perialism, feudalism  and  the  reactionary 
b3urgeolsle  in  Vietnam,  and  (2)  to  achieve 
the  complete  independence  of  Indochina. 
Thus  the  first  strategist  of  communism  in 
this  region  restored  a  distinction  consonant 
with  the  inequalities  of  the  three  countries 
In  terms  of  development  by  calling  for  a 
tocial  revolution  In  Vietnam  and  a  political 
one  In  the  peninsula  as  a  whole. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  Indochlnese 
sr-ategy  was  for  a  long  time  quite  artificial, 
since    the    ICP    remained    for    many    years 


essentially  Vietnamese.  And  it  must  be  noted 
that  when  the  LaotlEuis  and  Cambodians 
trtily  embarked  on  revolutionary  action  they 
founded  their  own  organizations — the  Pathet 
Lao  for  the  first  and  the  Pracheachon  for  the 
second. 

It  was  on  an  almost  exclusively  Vietnamese 
basis  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  comrades 
launched  t^e  revolution  In  1945.  In  the  two 
neighboring  countries  the  Independence 
movement  was  sparked  by  very  divers* 
forces:  in  Cambodia,  they  were,  at  first,  two 
traditionally  educated  Intellectuals,  Hlem 
Chleu  and  Son  Ngoc  Mlnh,  and  in  Laos  a 
curious  triumvirate  of  half-brother  princes: 
the  feudalist  Petsarath,  the  liberal  Souvanna 
Phouma  and  the  Marxist  Souphanouvong. 
Very  quickly,  moreover,  the  Vietnamese 
revolutionaries  were  to  set  up  cells  within 
the  Laotian  movement,  while  In  Cambodia 
the  local  revolutionaries  were  to  conserve  a 
much  greater  degree  of  autonomy. 

In  1951,  six  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
colonial  war  against  Prance,  the  three  Indo- 
Chinese  movements  concluded  a  Vlet-Lao- 
Khmer  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
to  extend  the  fighting  to  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula.  Two  years  later.  Indeed.  General 
Olap,  pinned  down  by  the  French  expedi- 
tionary corps  in  the  key  zones  of  the  deltas 
of  the  Red  River  and  the  Mekong,  suddenly 
decided  to  widen  the  theater  of  operations 
and  entice  his  enemies  onto  new  battlefields. 
In  April  1953  he  drew  the  French  general 
staff  toward  Laos,  encouraging  them  little  by 
little  to  think  that  that  was  the  terrain  on 
which  they  could  smash  him.  Between  No- 
vember 1953  and  May  1954  came  the  creation, 
then  the  resistance,  and  finally  the  collapse 
of  the  entrenched  camp  of  Dlenblenphu.  In 
broadening  the  First  Indochina  War,  Olap 
faced  the  loss  of  everything.  (This  was  a  les- 
son which  American  strategists  do  not  seem 
to  have  remembered:  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  the  subject.) 

The  Geneva  Conference  in  1954  was  to 
bring  the  First  Indochina  War  to  an  end.  The 
Indochlnese  front  was  not.  Indeed,  pmch  in 
evidence  at  those  councils:  since  the  revolu- 
tionary parties  had  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  coordinate  their  efforts,  Laos  arid  Cam- 
bodia were  represented  there  by  governments 
whose  only  wish  was  to  separate  their  prob- 
lems from  those  of  Vietnam  and  to  draw  a 
veil  over  the  existence  on  their  territories  of 
groups  that  were  more  or  less  Marxist.  But 
these  groups  were  to  grow  bigger  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  years,  and  at  the  sec- 
ond Geneva  Conference,  the  one  devoted  to 
Laos  in  the  summer  of  1962,  the  Indochlnese 
theme  was  invoked  much  more  often.  The 
delegate  from  North  Vietnam,  Ung  Van 
Khiem.  hinted  that  a  neutralization  of  the 
Indochlnese  region  would  be  salutary.  He 
specifically  excluded  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  North  Vietnam  from  this,  but  left  the 
door  open  for  the  future. 

This  idea  was  taken  up  again  In  a  much 
more  precise  and  Intestlng  form  in  various 
programs  promulgated  by  the  NationtU  Lib- 
eration Front  of  South  Vietnam,  founded  in 
December  1960,  which  went  on  record  as 
favoring  an  alliance  of  neutral  nations  com- 
prised of  Cambodia,  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam. It  seems  astonishing  today  that  ob- 
servers at  the  time  did  not  take  greater  note 
of  the  very  great  originality  of  this  program 
and  the  audacity  it  took  for  those  South 
Vietnamese  underground  fighters  to  place 
their  future  within  a  framework  in  which,  at 
least  for  a  time.  Cambodia  and  Laos  would  be 
closer  to  them  than  North  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  for  most  of  the  American  experts  the 
NLF  did  not  exist  except  as  an  echo  of  hy- 
pocritical orders  dictated  by  Hanoi. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  1965,  on  the 
Initiative  of  Prince  Sihanouk,  that  Indo- 
china emerged  clearly  as  the  major  theme 
of  all  struggle  against  the  American  inter- 
vention and  for  political  and  economic  re- 
construction. On  February  14,  1965,  a  "con- 


ference of  Indochlnese  peoples"  met  in 
Phnom  Penh.  For  Sihanouk  this  was  most 
Importantly  an  opportunity  to  have  his 
country's  frontiers  guaranteed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  NLF,  whom  he  saw  as 
the  eventual  victors  and  thus  as  his  future 
neighbors.  For  Hancd  and  the  Front  it  was 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  the  solidarity 
against  Uni>erlallsm  of  the  revolution  and 
neutralism,  of  the  national  masses  and  the 
national  bourgeoisies,  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
their  neighbors. 

Geopolitical  front,  socio-economic  alliance: 
at  Phnom  Penh  were  to  be  found  all  the 
factions  opposed  to  American  hegemony, 
from  the  Intellectuals,  mostly  bourgeois  and 
Catholic,  of  Tmn  Van  Huu's  "Committee  for 
Peace  and  for  the  Renovation  of  South  Viet- 
nam" to  the  gfuerrlUa  fighters  of  the  Pahet 
Lao  and  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Cambodian 
Sangkum.  The  major  theme  of  the  Phnom 
Penh  meeting  was  the  search  for  a  formula 
for  the  neutralization  of  the  whole  of  Indo- 
china, the  first  step  toward  which  might  be 
an  international  conference  like  that  of  1962, 
broadened  to  consider  the  f  utiue  of  the  three 
countries.  Btit  the  delegate  from  Hanoi, 
Hoang  Quoc  Viet,  opposed  this  idea  of 
Prince  Sihanouk's:  the  bombardments  of 
the  North  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  had  Just 
stiffened  Hanoi's  atitude  still  further.  The 
Phnom  Penh  conference  made  no  advance 
along  the  road  to  peace;  but  it  confirmed 
and  made  manifest  the  "Indochlnese"  theme, 
and  brought  to  light  aspirations  held  in 
common  by  the  most  diverse  delegations.  It 
was,  on  this  level,  a  success. 

The  American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
also  contributed  to  the  "materialization"  of 
Indochina.  It  did  this  In  three  ways.  First, 
the  Vietnamese  revolution,  attacked  at  the 
very  center  of  its  strength,  sought  any  and 
all  means  of  hitting  back,  and  all  fronts 
thereafter  became  acceptable  for  striking  a 
blow  at  the  enemy.  Secondly,  this  retaliation, 
with  priority  targets  in  South  Vietnam,  re- 
quired a  set-up  in  the  transport  of  men  and 
supplies  from  North  to  South  by  way  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  which  goes  through  Laoe 
for  several  hundred  kilometers  and  through 
Cambzdia  for  about  a  hundred.  And  finally, 
this  aerial  strategy  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
increase  of  filghts  by  American  aircraft  over 
the  most  diverse  objectives — including, 
among  others,  frontiers;  from  this  across  a 
multiplicity  of  aerial  incursions,  in  1965  and 
1966,  which  progressively  nudged  Cambodia 
Into  the  war. 

It  was,  however,  in  Lacs  that  the  greatest 
extension  of  the  war  outside  the  frontiers  of 
Vietnam  occurred.  Since  1964 — that  Is,  since 
the  actual  dissociation  of  the  neutralist  co- 
alition government  formed  in  1962.  a  sort  of 
mdlhjs  Vivendi  had  been  established,  dividing 
the  kingdom  into  two  zones:  in  the  west, 
seven  provinces,  from  Luang  Prabang  to 
Savannaket.  controlled  (less  and  less)  by  the 
Vientiane  goverimient  of  Prince  Souvanna 
Phovima,  and  to  the  east,  from  Sam  Neua  to 
the  Cambodian  frontier,  five  provinces  con- 
trolled by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  traversed  by 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  The  double  neutrali- 
zation, both  diplomatic  and  governmental, 
imposed  by  the  14  powers  participating  In 
the  second  Geneva  Conference  had  thus 
given  way  to  an  actual  partition. 

After  the  halt  of  the  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam  In  November  1968,  however,  the 
American  bombers  stepped  up  their  raids  on 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  linking  North  and 
South  Vietnam  across  Laos  and  part  of  Cam- 
bodia. The  frequency  and  amplitude  of  these 
bombings  were  described  In  a  report  of  a 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee  pub- 
lished In  April  1970.  Testifying  before  this 
subcommittee.  Senator  Stuart  Symington 
declared  that  these  raids  had  practically 
supplanted  the  raids  over  North  Vietnam 
that  had  been  halted,  and  revealed  that  the 
U.S.  ambassador  in  ^entiane  had  the  au- 
thority to  order  these  bombings  and  specify 
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where  the  bombs  were  to  be  dropped,  which, 
according  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
made  that  diplomat  virtually  a  "military 
proconsul."  Directly  challenged  on  this  mat- 
ter, former  Ambassador  Sullivan  declared 
that  since  he  had  been  replaced  in  Vientiane 
by  his  colleague  Godley  these  bombing  raids 
had  doubled. 

So  Laos,  where  almost  40.000  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  are  permanently  entrenched 
In  a  zone  which  covers  almost  half  the  coun- 
try and  against  which  the  U-S.  Air  Force  dally 
launches  from  300  to  400  aerial  strikes,  has 
certainly  been  "in  the  war"  for  several  years. 
But  operations  there  took  on  a  new  dimen- 
sion in  February  1970.  when  the  Pathet  Lao, 
aided  by  Its  Vietnamese  allies,  overran  the 
Plalne  des  Jarres,  the  strategic  crossroads  of 
the  country,  which  the  tacit  partition  of  Laos 
had  provisionally  kept  outside  Its  sector.  The 
strategic  ascendacy  of  the  communist  forces 
was  thus  affirmed:  it  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  Prince  Souphanouvong 
and  his  allies  held  the  country  in  their  hands, 
and  that  if  they  did  not  take  either  Vien- 
tiane or  Luang  Prabang  it  was  In  consequence 
of  a  political  decision  and  not  a  stratgic  in- 
capacity. (What  is  more,  in  spite  of  the 
redoubling  of  operations  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
after  the  capture  of  the  Plalne  des  Jarres.  the 
Pathet  Lao's  military  and  political  ascen- 
dancy grew  stUl  more,  so  that  It  was  able,  at 
the  beginning  of  May.  to  take  an  Important 
center  in  the  south,  Attopeu.) 

But  this  strategic  ascendancy  has  not  been 
used  (or  not  yet)  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Pathet  Lao  In  pursuit  of  "total  victory." 
After  his  forces  had  seized  the  Plalne  des 
Jarres,  Souphanouvong  sent  his  half-brother 
and  rival  Souvanna  Phouma  an  offer  to 
negotiate  within  the  framework  of  the  1962 
agreements,  to  the  end  of  establishing  a 
coalition  government,  restoring  territorial 
unity  and  cutting  short  all  foreign  Interven- 
tion. Obviously,  the  successes  it  had  achieved 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  months  would 
enable  the  Pathet  Lao  to  Increase  Its  demands 
and  Its  share  of  power.  But  the  situation  of 
the  Vientiane  government  was  so  bad  that 
it  accepted  the  principle  of  negotiation,  with 
Washington's  approval. 

It  will  be  up  to  future  historians  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  this  trend  toward  "ap- 
peasement" in  Laos  helped  to  set  in  motion 
the  operation  of  March  1970  in  Phnom  Penh, 
and  whether  or  not  it  was  to  prevent  the 
initiation  of  a  process  which  might  have  led 
to  a  generalized  negotiation  of  Indochlnese 
problems  as  a  whole  that  the  "ultras" — South 
Vietnamese.  Cambodians,  Thais  (and  per- 
haps, but  not  probably,  Americans) — pre- 
pared and  carried  out  the  Phnom  Penh  coup 
d'6tat. 

xn 
For  it  Is.  in  any  case,  the  Cambodian  epi- 
sode that  has  Just  given  the  war  ItB  true 
dimensions.  We  must  inquire  Into  the  back- 
ground of  It.  for  the  overlapping  of  strategflc 
combinations  and  internal  intrigue  may 
throw  light  on  the  probable  future  evolu- 
tion of  Indochina  as  a  whole.  The  affair  be- 
gan in  the  summer  of  1966.  Within  a  few 
weeks,  the  Sihanouk  regime,  which  had  man- 
aged until  then  to  keep  the  kingdom  out  of 
the  war  and  maintain  a  precarious  balance 
at  home  between  a  feudal  system  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  nascent  capitalism  and  a  pro- 
gressive intelligentsia  (very  small  in  niun- 
bers  but  very  active ) ,  found  Itself  In  a  shaky 
condition  at  the  very  moment  when  the  visit 
In  August  of  General  de  Gaulle  served  to 
shore  It  up. 

One  may  recall  that  General  de  Gaulle's 
speech  at  Phnom  Penh  caused  a  considerable 
stir.  From  then  on,  Sihanouk  became  the 
accomplice  in  what  the  entire  antl-commu- 
nlst  cause  in  Southeast  Asia  considered  a 
most  troublesome  program.  In  their  view, 
this  outpost  of  Gaulllst  subversion  had  to 
go.  In  the  end  It  was  to  be  gotten  rid  of 
more  easily  than  they  Imagined  because  Si- 


hanouk's great  ally  in  Paris  was  eliminated, 
and  because  his  successors  would  turn  out  to 
be  less  attached  to  the  policy  General  de 
Gaulle  bad  defined  In  Phnom  Penh. 

But  Sihanouk  found  himself  on  danger- 
ous ground  both  Internatioiuiliy  and  at 
Phnom  Penh.  He  had  allowed  bis  relations 
with  Peking  to  degenerate,  thus  weakening 
himself  In  dealing  with  the  Americans.  At 
home,  a  few  weelcs  aiter  General  de  Gaulle's 
visit,  general  elections  were  held — electicns 
which  the  Prince  had  wanted  to  be  "freer" 
than  such  events  bad  ever  been  before  in 
Cambodia.  The  result  was  to  bring  a  ma- 
jority of  influential  landowners  into  the  par- 
liament. Khmer  society  became  represented 
by  those  controlled  by  money  and  by  feudal 
relationships.  Sihanouk  had  wanted  to  pay 
tribute  to  democracy;  Instead,  he  placed  the 
noose  of  feudalism  around  his  neck. 

In  the  next  four  years,  his  personal  pj-.ver 
was  steadily  eroded  by  private  Interests  a.d 
those  friendly  to  the  Americans.  At  the  same 
time,  neutrality  was  encouraged  and  a  start 
was  made  In  establishing  state  control  of 
the  economy.  In  1967.  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Left  Intelligentsia,  Chau  Seng,  who  un- 
der Sihanouk  had  held  almost  all  the  high 
offices  except  the  ministries  controlling  the 
army  and  the  police,  warned  the  comrade- 
prince  that  Intrigues  were  being  brought  tu 
a  boll  by  the  chiefs  of  the  former  party  of 
"national  renovation,"  the  traditional  Right. 
The  names  of  two  of  these  had  already  been 
singled  out :  Prince  Slrik  Matak  and  General 
Lon  Nol.  Sihanouk  bad  long  been  wary  of 
the  former  and  had  sent  him  abroad  from 
one  embassy  to  another.  But  Lon  Nol?  He 
was  a  soldier,  therefore  disciplined:  and  since 
he  was  not  even  a  prince,  how  could  he  pos- 
sibly be  ambitious  enough  to  think  of  sub- 
stituting himself  for  a  descendant  of  the 
kings  of  Angkor? 

Prom  1967  to  1969  Sihanouk,  more  and 
more  responsive  to  pressures  from  the  Right, 
seemed  to  be  letting  his  relations  with  Pe- 
king become  strained,  allowing  private  in- 
terests to  regain  complete  control  over  for- 
eign commerce  and  banking,  and  launching 
a  "red  hunt"  and  an  anti-Vietnamese 
campaign. 

But  why,  in  the  fall  of  1969.  did  Prince 
Sihanouk  go  so  far  as  to  entrust  General  Lon 
Nol  with  power  three  months  before  setting 
off  on  a  long  sojourn  in  France?  Why  did 
he  thus  entrust  his  regime  to  a  man  he  bad 
been  warned  against,  and  whose  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  West  had  long  been  known? 
This  can  be  seen  as  an  overestlmation  of  bis 
own  charismatic  power,  which  he  believed  to 
be  6o  vast  that  he  could  wield  it  from  afar. 
Or  it  can  be  seen  as  a  sign  of  lassitude.  Or  it 
may  l>e  considered  a  Machiavellian  trick. 
Like  everyone  else.  Sihanouk  was  aware  of 
the  growth  of  the  Vietnamese  presence  In  his 
country.  It  Is  possible  that  In  order  to  avoid 
having  a  direct  confrontation  with  his  asso- 
ciates, who  were  beginning  to  threaten  his 
neutrality,  he  wanted  to  stand  aside,  leaving 
to  General  Lon  Nol  the  chore  of  "cleaning 
out"  Cambodia  of  the  Vietnamese  presence, 
to  come  back  later  with  his  hands  clean  and 
his  country  freer.  This  Is  only  an  hypothesis, 
but  It  cannot  be  completely  discounted.  One 
can  be  too  subtle  and  be  mistaken,  not  so 
much  as  to  the  objective  as  to  the  means 
used.  Sihanouk  imderestlmated  either  the 
ambition  or  the  convictions  of  Lon  Nol.  and 
the  Influence  of  the  general's  friends  in 
Saigon,  if  not  in  Washington. 

Sihanouk,  who  was  on  the  point  of  slipping 
into  the  Western  camp,  thus  found  himself 
abruptly  recaptured  by  the  party  of  revo- 
lution. This  did  not  come  about  wholly  by 
chance.  With  all  his  sudden  changes  of  for- 
tune and  his  diplomatic  acrobatics.  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  had  fought  almost  constantly 
for  over  15  years  for  peace  and  neutrality— 
a  neutrality  frankly  oriented  to  the  East 
and  much  more  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
Peking  and  Hanoi  than  to  those  of  the  West. 


So  it  was  not  altogether  surprising  to  find 
him  at  the  opening  of  that  curious  confer- 
ence of  Indocliinese  revoluntlonaries  which, 
as  I  said,  was  one  of  the  two  most  obvious 
sig^ns  of  the  extension  of  the  conflict,  both 
Ideologically  and  strategically,  to  the  entire 
peninsula. 

IV 

The  inspiration  for  the  Indochlnese  con- 
ference which  convened  on  April  24,  1970, 
m  a  little  village  In  southern  China  about  a 
hundred  kilometers  south  of  Canton  came 
as  In  1965  from  Norodom  Sihanouk.  But  It 
was  no  longer  1965.  And  it  was  no  longer 
the  colorful,  laughing  leader,  the  "star"  of 
Phnom  Penh  loaded  down  with  unshared 
powers,  the  ironic  virtuoso  of  diplomatic 
tightrope-walking  between  East  and  West, 
who  met  with  the  "serious"  revolutionary 
chieftains  of  Vietnam  and  Laos.  This  was  new 
an  exile  struggling  to  throw  his  rivals  out  of 
Phnom  Penh,  a  leader  flung  back  by  a 
Rightist  coup  into  the  arms  of  the  very  same 
Khmers  Rouges  he  had  been  hunting  down 
three  months  before.  He  was  now  a  revolu- 
tionary, and  as  such  all  the  more  radical  for 
having  been  recently  converted. 

It  was  in  a  barracks  guarded  by  soldiers  in 
coarse  blue  uniforms  and  surrounded  by 
barbed  wire  emplacements,  a  barracks  which 
the  Chinese  hosts  entered  only  to  find  out 
whether  the  visitors  needed  anvthlng,  that 
the  four  groups  of  Indochlnese  leaders  met 
for  two  days.  The  atmosphere  of  these  ses- 
sions, one  of  the  participants  Informed  me. 
was  "brotherly."  The  chosen  language  was 
French,  which  is  spoken  perfectly  by  the 
lawyer  Nguyen  Huu  Tho.  president  of  the 
NLF.  by  the  engineer  Souphanouvong.  the 
leader  of  the  Pathet  Lao.  by  the  militant 
Marxist  Pham  Van  Dong  (the  son  of  a  man- 
darin) and  by  Prince  Sihanouk.  It  was. 
another  witness  said,  a  meeting  of  "old  In- 
dochina hands."  a  phrase  that  Is  aU  the  more 
colorful  for  being  the  same  one  used  by 
aging  French  ex-colonials  when  they  get 
together  in  some  dusty,  sunny  caf4  in  Mar- 
seilles or  Nice  for  nostalgic  chats  about  the 
good  old  days. 

The  greater  part  of  the  conference  was 
given  over  to  drafting  the  final  communique 
a  mixture  of  threats  to  the  United  SUtes  and 
its  "lackeys."  c^tlmlstlc  proclamations  of 
"finaJ  victory,"  and  rather  prudent  or  mod- 
erate reminders  of  the  concluding  texts  of 
the  Geneva  conferences,  denounced  long 
since  by  Peking  as  nuU  and  void.  An  amus- 
ing (or  significant)  incident  occurred  at  the 
last  session.  Prince  Souphanouvong  was  In 
the  chair:  he  called  in  turn  upon  his  Cam- 
bodian and  South  Vietnamese  colleagues  to 
speak.  He  was  preparing  to  wind  up  the  pro- 
ceedings himself  when  Pham  Van  Dong  pro- 
tested: "Tou've  forgotten  me!"  "Our  friend 
has  anticipated  the  unification  of  Vietnam," 
Prince  Sihanouk  remarked,  making  every- 
body laugh  exc^t  the  dtiegate  from  the 
NLP. 

The  most  interesting  themes  develc^>ed  at 
that  conference  seem  to  have  been  three. 
First  came  the  affirmation  of  a  very  firm 
solidarity  among  the  four  movements-^but  a 
solidarity  sufficiently  flexible  not  to  have  led 
the  chiefs  of  "rea  Indochina"  (or  those  who 
aspire  to  being  such)  into  creating  a  com- 
mon combat  structure.  Second,  there  was  the 
proclamation  of  the  original  Tiature  of  the 
different  struggles  and  their  diversity,  from 
Hanoi  to  Phnom  Penh  and  from  Saigon  to 
Vientiane.  Clearly,  Pham  Van  Dong  and  his 
delegation  wanted  to  avoid  the  impression 
of  being  imperialists,  or  even  excessively 
forceful  federators.  "They  were  very  diplo- 
matic," a  witness  told  me,  thinking  perhaps 
th&t  this  diplomacy  was  nort  necessarily,  in 
the  long  run.  disinterested.  And  third,  there 
was  the  reminder  of  the  "neutralist"  themes 
explicitly  or  implicitly  formulated  in  the 
Geneva  texts  of  1964  and  1962.  and  in  the 
pollticsl  platforms  of  the  NLF  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  (not  to  mention,  of  course,  the  ^^^pnffuic 
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'•line")— theses  which  oould  be  of  use  In 
later  negotlaUoas.  So  In  proclalmlnc  them- 
selves certain  of  military  victory  the  Indo- 
chlnese  leaders  were  carefvU  to  leave  out  any 
form  of  poUtlcal  setUement.  Militant  Indo- 
china U.  then,  not  Just  a  war  cry :  It  can  also 
be  a  program  for  peace. 
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Hanoi,  cannot  oppose  China.  It  can  limit 
Chinese  expansion.  At  present.  Indochina  U 
flghUng  under  a  Chinese  banner  but  its 
aim  Is  to  survive  imder  \J»«^«wn  colors. 


In  the  meantime,  the  war  Is  »preadin«  and 
wreaking  havoc.  What  Is  most  startUng  In 
President  Nixon's  decision  of  April  30  Is  Ita 
suicidal  aspect.  I  am  not  speaking  here  about 
the  consequences  of  this  move  for  Internal 
American  poUUcs,  or  about  the  effects  It  wlU 
have  on  relaUons  between  Washington  and 
Moscow.  I  do  not  even  wish  to  comment  on 
the  obvious  contradlcOon  between  the  two 
aspects  of  a  strategy  which  claims  that  Jt 
wUl  rapidly  reduce  the  nimaber  of  men  fight- 
ing m  the  Asian  war  whUe  It  enlarges  the 
field  of  batUe.  I  prefer  to  confine  myself  to 
a  mor«  speciflcaUy  Indochinese  aspect  of  the 

**"^ere  Is.  first  of  aU.  what  might  be  caUed 
the  gift  that  has  been  made  to  General  Glap. 
In  all  his  steady  stream  of  writings  over  the 
last  10  years  or  so.  Hanoi's  commander-in- 
chief  has  never  ceased  to  assert  that  every 
extension  of  the  field  of  batUe  serves  the 
revolutionary  Intereats.  This  is  so.  he  ex- 
olalns,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  because  it  Is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  side  with  the  greater 
firepower  and  superior  heavy  equipment  on 
the  ground  to  concentrate  the  fighUng.  while 
It  Is  obviously  In  the  Interest  of  the  side  with 
the  greater  mobUlty  and  Ughter  armament 
to  break  up  the  fighting  and  seek  to  eiUarge 
the  combat  zone;  and  (2)  because  the  revo- 
luUonarles  basically  count  on  the  compUclty 
and  support  of  the  people,  whereas  a  foreign 
force  has  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  to  winning  over  or  controlling  by  force 
the  people  among  whom  the  flghUng  is 
going  on. 

For  months,  observers  had  been  wondering 
whether  Glap  would  dare  apply  his  own  doc- 
trine and  himself  extend  the  front  and  the 
batUe-zones  ouulde  the  areas  of  Vietnam 
within  which  he  had  been  more  or  less  held 
m  check  since  the  counterblow  that  stopped 
the  Tet  offensive  of  February  1968.  Now  It  is 
bis  enemlee  who  are  spreading  the  fighting 
to  aU  of  Indochina,  under  conditions  which, 
in  Cambodia,  are  uniting  the  masses  behind 
a  prestigious  political  chief  who  Is  entering 
the  fray  against  these  enemlee.  Thus,  the 
operation  launched  on  AprU  30  seems  to  me 
to  be  contributing  to  the  revoluUonary  tinl- 
flcatlon  of  the  old  colonial  Indochina. 

Will  such  a  united  Indochina  become  the 
saUUlte  of  China?  Mao's  speech  of  May  30 
gave   many   observers   thVlmpreaalon   that 
Peking  was  finaUy  ripping  off  the  mask  and 
proclaiming    China's    right    to    control    the 
Indochinese     area,     much     as     the     Soviet 
Union     held     Bastem     Europe     In     thraJl 
after    World    War    n.    In    my    view,    ^hls 
interpretation    is    wrong.    Of    course    the 
Chinese    leader    took    the    opportunity    the 
Cambodian  operaUon  afforded  him  to  attack 
In  the  harshest  terms  the  American  role  of 
world  poUceman.  and  to  rejoice  in  seeing 
American  power  entrapped  in  the  Asian  rice 
paddles  But  It  is  noteworthy  that  his  speech 
did  not  mention  any  precise  threat  or  spe- 
cific action.  His  appeal  was  to  world  revolu- 
tion, for  moral  aid  and  approval,  not  a  call 
for   military   escalation.   It   was   a   song   of 
triumph  rather  than  a  war-like  gesture. 

The  evolution  of  the  Indochina  war  is  the 
fuUmment  of  Peking's  hopes.  The  character 
of  the  confUct  more  and  more  clearly  illus- 
trates the  validity  of  the  warning  of  lin 
Plao  regarding  the  strategy  of  countryside 
versus  cities.  i.e.  what  Is  happening  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia  is  •■  it  was  in  Vietnam.  "Tht 
Chinese  strategists  do  not  predict  complete 
victory.  Revolution  In  Indochina  does  not 
mean  Chinese  domination.  But  while  a 
united  Indochina,  more  or  lees  Inspired  by 


Vebtnamization:  Can  It  Wohk? 
(By  Robert  H.  Johnson) 
The  imeasy  public  qtiiet  on  Vietnam  which 
the  President  achieved  with  his  speech  last 
November  3  was  shattered  by  the  large-scale 
U  S  military  Intervention  in  eastern  Cambo- 
dia. Once  more  U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
became  the  subject  of  major  controversy.  In 
this  situation  there  Is  some  danger  that  we 
shall  become  so  caught  up  in  the  Immediate 
issues  that  we  neglect  more  fundamental 
questions  with  respect  to  current  American 
strategy.  The  new  actions  are  a  product  of  a 
basic  fault  in  the  structure  of  U.S.  policy  but 
do  not.  by  themselves,  define  that  fault. 

In  his  November  3  sjjeech  the  President 
offered  a  strategy  based  upon  the  twin  ap- 
proach of  negotiations  and  Vletnamlzatton 
of  the  war.  accompanied  by  withdrawals  of 
American  forces.  He  was  pessimistic  about 
the  ouUook  for  negotiations  but  told  us  that 
Vletnamizatlon    would    permit    the   United 
States  to  disengage  from  the  war  even  if  ne- 
gotiations failed.   In  the  period  since,  the 
United  States  has  further  downgraded  nego- 
tiations as  an  essential  part  of  any  solu- 
tion. The  only  subsequent  hint  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  not  consider  the  Vletnami- 
zatlon strategy  stifflclent  by  itself  was  pro- 
vided by  the  President's  speech  on  April  20 
announcing   future    troop    withdrawals,   in 
which  both  the  volume  and  tone  of  his  dls- 
ciisslon  of  negotiations  implied  a  recognition 
that  they  were  important.  He  stated  explicitly 
that  negotiations  at  least  provide  "a  better, 
shorter  path  to  peace."  But  there  was  no  evi- 
dence following  that  speech  of  a  change  in 
the  U.S.  position  In  the  Paris  negotiations, 
and  the  President's  action  in  Cambodia  10 
days  later  clearly  gave  priority  to  Vletnami- 
zatlon. This  priority  was  refieoted  In  the  re- 
newed emphasis  upon  the  use  of  military 
means  to  end  the  war  and  in  the  Justification 
of    the    Cambodian    intervention    on    the 
grounds  that  it  was  needed  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  and  to  "guarantee  the  continued 
success  of  our  withdrawal  and  Vletnamiza- 
tlon program." 

The  basic  question  therefore  remains:  Has 
the  President  been  right  in  de-coupling  Viet- 
na.mt7M.ti  on  and  American  troop  withdrawals 
from  negotiations  or  are  the  two  strategies 
essential  complements  to  each  other? 

The  search  for  an  answer  to  this  question 
must  begin  with  an  effort  to  project  Into 
the  future  the  probable  results  of  the  Vlet- 
namizatlon and  withdrawal  policy.  Three 
principal  factors  will  determine  the  out- 
come of  that  policy:  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  reaction  to  its  implementation;  the 
stabiUty  and  general  viability  of  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam:  and  the  closely  re- 
lated question  of  the  abUlty  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  and  armed  forces  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  South  at 
various  levels  of  American  withdrawal.  As 
we  turn  to  an  examination  of  these  factors, 
we  should  realize  that  now,  as  In  the  past, 
there  are  almost  no  agreed  "facts"  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam  and  that  any  estimate 
of  the  future  is  certain  to  be  disputed. 

No  one  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  has  any 
clear  idea  as  to  likely  mllftary  reactions  by 
the  communists  as  the  United  States  with- 
draws from  Vietnam.  However,  we  do  have 
the  warning  la^t  Decemoer  of  General  Glap, 
North  Vietnam's  Defense  Minister,  that  Vlet- 
namizatlon will  be  a  "tragedy"  for  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  and  that  these 
forces  "which  have  taken  severe  beatings  wlU 
get  yet  harder  ones." 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  communists  wish 
to  see  the  United  States  withdraw  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  seems  likely  that  their  re- 
actions will  depend  upon  their  estimates  of 
VS    intentions.  If  the  United  States  were 


clearly  going  to  remove  all  American  forces 
quickly,  the  communists  would  probably  lie 
low  and  let  us  get  out  with  minimum  casual- 
ties. However,  If,  as  has  beccnne  increasingly 
evident,  the  United  States  plans  to  maintain 
a  substantial  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam 
for  some  time,  the  temptation  to  undertake 
some  kind  of  mUltary  action  against  Ameri- 
can or  South  Vietnamese  forces  will  be  quite 
high.  The  communists  would  hope  to  Induce 
pessimism.    poUtlcal    change    In   the   South 
and  a  more  nearly  total  withdrawal.  In  April 
Hanoi   did.   In   fact,   call    upon   communist 
forces  to  kill  American  soldiers  at  a  rate  "far 
beyond    the    lOO-a-week    level,    which    the 
United  States  ruling  clique  has  considered 
bearable."  After  this.  American  battle-deaths 
began  to  rise  significantly  above  that  level. 
Political  stability  in  South  Vietnam  will 
also  be  very  dUBcult  to  estimate  in  a  chang- 
ing  situation.    President   Thleu   Is   coming 
increasingly  to  resemble  the  late  President 
■Diem  in  critical  respects:  he  is  becoming,  in 
the   words   of   a   Senate   Foreign   Relations 
Committee  Staff  Report,  "Increasingly  auto- 
cratic, secretive  and  Isolated."  Uke  Diem,  he 
seems  much  more  concerned  with  assuring 
the  absolute  security  of  his  present  narrow 
political  base  than  with  broadenmg  It.  The 
deep  distrust  which  permeates  Vietnamese 
poUtlcal   relationships   is   Ukely   to   be   ac- 
centuated by  the  strains  imposed  upon  the 
government  as  It  assumes  increased  respon- 
slblUty  for  the  war. 

The  abUlty  of  the  Thleu  regime  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  the  South  wlU  be  even 
more  affected  by  Its  administrative  and  mili- 
tary capabUlties.  WhUe  there  Is  considerable 
optimism  In  the  U.S.  government  at  present 
about  the  progress  of  the  rural  pacification 
program,  the  Senate  committee  staff  report 
notes  that  many  American  officials  In  the 
field  consider  the  gains  to  be  fragUe  and 
heavUy  dependent  upon  the  ablUty  of  the 
army  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  to  continue  to  hold 
the  countryside  as  the  Americans  leave.  Of 
six  factors  that  are  reported  as  accounting  for 
Improved   ARVN   performance   In   the   past 
year,  four  are  based  upon  U.S.  materiel,  plan- 
ning, operational  and  advisory  support.*  Even 
though  most  of  these  elements  of  support 
may  be  continued  during  an  intermediate 
period    after    withdrawal    of    UjB.    combat 
troops,   the    American   abUity   to   Influence 
Vietnamese  mUltary  planning  and  action  la 
likely  to  decline  with  the  eUmlnatlon  of  the 
most  Important  direct  UJ3.  contribution  to 
combat.  Moreover,  the  complex  military  op- 
erations   which     the    United    States    has 
mounted  in  order  to  exploit  the  fuU  capa- 
bUlties of  its  sophisticated  military  equip- 
ment may  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
Vietnamese  to  manage  on  their  own. 

The  situation  in  the  one  area  from  which 
all  VS.  ground  combat  troops  have  been 
withdrawn,  the  Mekong  Delta,  has  generally 
been  viewed  with  considerable  euphoria  as 
evidence  that  Vletnamizatlon  Is  succeeding. 
But  the  qtUet  in  this  area  does  not  simply 
reflect  a  weakening  of  the  communist  po- 
sition but  also  a  clear  communist  policy  of 
lying  low  while  they  rebuild  their  mUltary 
forces  and  political  structure  for  the  con- 
tinuing future  struggle. 

The  predominant,  but  not  unanimous, 
opinion  of  senior  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  offi- 
cers in  Vietnam  Is  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  no  longer  capable  of  defeating  the 
ARVN  with  a  massive  attack.  The  Issue,  how- 
ever, may  be  mcorrectly  posed.  "Hie  U.S.  mil- 
itary ever  since  1964  has  tended  to  believe 


'  As  noted  in  the  Staff  Report  for  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  already 
mentioned  ("Vietnam:  December  1969," 
Washington.  United  SUtes  Government 
Printing  Office  1970) .  The  other  two  factors 
are  improved  ARVN  leadership  and  increased 
South  Vietnamese  confldence.  This  latter 
factor  is  certainly  also  related  in  some  degree 
to  U.8.  support. 
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that  massive  communist  attacks  represent 
the  main  danger  of  military  catastrophe  in 
South  Vietnam.  Yet  when,  m  late  1964,  the 
ARVN  was  on  the  ropes  and  about  to  cave 
In,  its  weakness  was  created  more  by  a  com- 
bination of  poUtlcal  malaise  and  smaller- 
scale  punishing  attacks  than  by  massive 
mUltary  actions.  The  continuing  high  rate 
of  desertion  from  the  ARVN  is  certainly  not 
reassuring  as  to  its  abUlty  to  sustain  high 
losses  without  grave  effects  upon  morale  and 
effectiveness. 

It  is  evident  from  President  Thleu's  cau- 
tions views  as  to  the  appropriate  timing  of 
U.S.  withdrawals,  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
tinuing flow  of  news  reports  on  the  views 
of  American  officers  in  South  Vietnam,  that 
many  in  Vietnam — aware  of  the  persistent, 
long-standing  weaknesses  of  the  ARVN's 
military  efforts — are  rather  less  sanguine 
than  U.S.  policy-makers  about  the  prospects 
for  a  reasonably  early  U.S.  pullout. 

The  U.S. -South  Vietnamese  mlUtary  ac- 
tion in  Cambodia  warrants  separate  treat- 
ment since,  potentially,  it  affects  all  of  the 
factors  just  discussed.  In  the  short  rim  it 
is  likely  to  reduce  somewhat  the  capacity  of 
the  communists  for  mUltary  action  in  the 
Delta  and  the  Saigon  area.  Longer-run  effects 
are  much  less  certain. 

By  placing  renewed  emphasis  upon  a  mlU- 
tary solution  to  the  war  and  raising  new 
questions  In  the  minds  of  the  communists 
as  to  the  pace  of  future  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals, the  action  will  reduce  the  incen- 
tives the  communists  have  had  to  lie  low  in 
order  to  encourage  such  withdrawals.  In  any 
event,  past  communist  behavior  suggests 
that  they  will  seek  to  make  some  kind  of 
significant  military  or  politico-military 
riposte  to  the  Cambodian  operations.  The 
Idea  of  "cleaning  out"  the  communist  sanc- 
tuary m  Cambodia  may  seem  attractive,  but 
prior  experience  with  "cleaning  out"  com- 
munist base  areas  should  remind  us  that 
this  Is  not  a  once-for-aU  operation.  Commu- 
nist forces  will  return  after  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  withdraw  and  the  United 
„ States  Is  now.  In  effect,  committed  to  an  in- 
"definlte  continuation  of  such  cleanlng-out 
action.  The  rationale  that  argued  for  the 
original  action  wUl  argue  for  its  continu- 
ance. 

"l^oreover.  If  the  operation  seems  initially 
successful,  there  may  be  Increased  pressure 
for  a  similar  "cleanlng-out"  operation  in 
southern  Laos  (the  so-called  "Panhandle"). 
This  Is  a  very  old  idea;  proposals  for  doing 
It  were  being  made  at  least  as  long  ago  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
While  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  covert 
military  actions  in  the  Laos  Panhandle  have 
reduced  the  pressures  for  such  an  opera- 
tion, "success"  in  Cambodia  Is  Ukely  to  pro- 
duce renewed  demands  by  the  military  for 
more  massive  and  open  Intervention.  The 
Laos  corridor  Is,  after  all,  a  great  deal  more 
Important  than  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  political  argu- 
ments against  taking  such  action  wlU  seem 
weaker  now  that  fuUer  pubUclty  has  been 
given  to  our  Involvement  In  Laos. 

Thus,  in  undertaking  to  clear  out  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  we  have  increased  our 
long-term  responsIbiUtles.  The  capabUlty  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  continue  such  com- 
plex, large-scale  military  actions  by  them- 
selves Is  open  to  question.  Moreover,  to  trans- 
fer such  responslblUties  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese will.  In  the  longer  run.  risk  serious 
political  difficulties  In  view  of  traditional 
animosities  between  the  Vietnamese  and 
Csunbodlans  (or  Lao).  But  the  more  basic- 
long  term  dangers  relate  to  the  resp>onslblUty 
the  United  States  may  now  have  asstimed  for 
the  survival  of  a  non-communist  government 
In  Cambodia,  a  question  that  can  best  be 
discussed  as  part  of  a  broader  consideration 
of  the  options  open  to  the  communists  as  the 
United  States  withdraws  from  Vietnam. 

For  purposes  of  a  more  specific  analysis  of 


the  probable  outcome  of  a  Vletnamlzatton 
and  withdrawal  poUcy,  we  can  project  three 
stages  or  levels  of  U.S.  force  withdrawals.  In 
making  these  projections  It  Is  assumed  that 
the  administration  wUl  not  significantly  al- 
ter Its  present  negotiating  position.  This  wUl 
permit  us  to  focus,  in  this  Initial  analysis, 
upon  the  possible  consequences  of  a  poUcy 
which  is  based  whoUy  upon  a  VietnamizaUon 
strategy. 

u 

WithdravocH  of  most  U.S.  ground  comt>at 
forces.  The  flrst  projected  level  would  involve 
the  removal  of  aU  U.S.  ground  combat  troops 
except  for  those  forces  needed  to  protect  base 
areas  containing  other  U.S.  military  elements. 
It  woiUd  leave  about  225,000  military  person- 
nel in  Vietnam  consisting  mainly  of  a  full- 
scale  logistic  support  element,  air  and  artil- 
lery elements,  and  a  large-scale  mlUtary  ad- 
visory group.  Such  a  withdrawal  probably 
represents  the  maximum  for  which  specific 
planning  has  been  undertaken.  In  late  March, 
a  withdrawal  down  to  this  level  was  contem- 
plated by  mld-1971.  but  events  since  may 
have  set  back  this  target  date  somewhat.*  In 
this  situation  it  seems  highly  Ukely  that  the 
United  States  would  also  retain  more  or  less 
its  present  large  nonmiUtary  establishment 
In  Vietnam.  Aid.  intelligence,  information 
and  other  such  personnel  would  be  needed 
for  their  contribution  of  advice  and  sup- 
port to  quasl-mUltary  and  nonmiUtary 
counterlnsurgency  operations. 

The  principal  danger  which  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment appears  to  foresee  under  these  clr- 
ctimstances  is  the  possibility  of  major  com- 
munist attacks  upon  U.S.  forces  during  with- 
drawal, or  after  Its  completion.  Such  com- 
munist attacks  seem  a  genuine  danger,  espe- 
claUy  If  there  is  no  evidence  of  defliUte  VS. 
plans  for  the  early  withdrawal  of  remaining 
forces.  Communist  attacks  would  be  designed 
to  demonstrate  the  dangers  of  retaining  such 
a  residual  force  in  Vietnam  and  to  shake  the 
confldence  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  The 
residual  forces  would  have  some  capabUlty 
for  self-defense  of  their  immediate  base 
areas,  but  would  be  dependent  for  broader 
area  defense  upon  South  Vietnamese  grotmd 
forces. 

If  the  communists  attacked,  they  would 
risk  VS.  reescalatlon  of  the  war,  perhaps  In 
the  form  of  resumed  or  expanded  air  attadcs 
upon  the  North.  They  would  probably  not 
consider  it  Ukely  that  the  United  States 
woiUd  reintroduce  any  substantial  ninnber 
of  the  withdrawn  ground  forces.  WhUe  North 
Vietnam  would  certainly  prefer  to  avoid  a 
resumption  of  air  attacks  upon  Itself,  past 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  Hanoi  and 
to  us  that  such  attacks  are  unUkely  to  have 
a  significant  effect  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
war.  Other  escalatory  steps  such  as  the  min- 
ing of  Haiphong  Harbor,  a  ground  Invasion 
of  North  Vietnam  or  nuclear  action  woiild 
carry  such  high  poUtical  and  mlUtary  costs 
or  have  such  limited  mUltary  value  as  to 
seem  implausible  as  a  threat  and  very  un- 
attractive to  America  as  a  form  of  action.' 


«  The  New  York  Times,  March  25. 1970.  p.  1. 
To  reach  this  level,  a  withdrawal  of  225.000 
men  would  have  been  required  by  mid-year, 
as  compared  with  the  withdrawal  of  160.000 
by  the  spring  of  1971  announced  on  April  20. 
More  recentiy.  however.  Secretary  Laird  has 
said  that  U.S.  Involvement  In  ground  combat 
vrill  end  by  July  1971. 

'In  the  view  of  many  experts  an  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam  is  the  one  action  that 
would  very  probably  trigger  direct  commu- 
nist Chines  involvement  in  the  war.  WhUe 
it  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  wUl  ever  employ  nuclear  weapons  ex- 
cept in  a  situation  involving  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States,  there  Is  a  marginal  pos- 
slblUty  that  the  threat  of  nuclear  action 
might  be  seen  as  useful  In  Inducing  a  poU- 
tical settlement.  It  Is  possible  that  the  Presl- 


Any  such  reescalaUon  of  the  war  would  cer- 
tainly produce  a  very  substantial  poUtlcal 
reaction  in  the  United  States  and  would  re- 
create the  difficult  problem  of  how  to  de- 
escalate. 

But  the  commiuilsts  would  have  other  op- 
tions. One  alternative  would  be  to  leave  VS. 
forces  alone  but  to  undertake  greaUy  ex- 
panded attacks  upon  the  armed  forces  and 
civilian  personnel  of  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  designed  to  ahake  Ita  oonfl- 
dence  In  its  ability  to  go  It  alone.  American 
withdrawals  to  date  have  app>arently  not  yet 
seriously  disturbed  the  confidence  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  In  their  capacity  to  cope, 
because  those  withdrawals  have  not  yet 
reEu;hed  the  critical  point,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause the  government  of  South  Vietnam  re- 
mains to  be  convinced  that  we  shall,  in  fact, 
withdraw  all  combat  forces  In  the  fcnreseeable 
future. 

To  the  communists,  major  attacks  upon 
South  Vietnamese  elements  could  be  men* 
attractive  than  attacks  upon  U.S.  forces. 
Such  attsicks  would  be  more  Ukely  to  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  validity  of  VS. 
assumptions  underlying  its  Vletnamizatlon 
policy;  would  be  somewhat  less  likely  to 
provoke  U.S.  reescalatlon;  and,  most  Impor- 
tant, could  very  favorably  affect  the  political 
situation  In  the  South,  which  must.  In  all 
circumstances,  be  the  central  communist 
objective. 

A  third  option,  and  one  which  the  com- 
munists could  exercise  under  aU  of  the 
scenarios  discussed  here,  is  a  major  mlUtary 
move  in  Laos.  Such  a  move  could  have  two 
immediate  objectives — to  remind  the  United 
States  of  the  dangers  of  continuing  to  re- 
main on  the  ground  In  mainland  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Laos 
problem  cannot  be  settied  by  Vletnamlzatton 
of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  but  must  be 
settied  as  part  of  a  larger  negotiation. 
Whether  moves  In  Laos  earlier  this  year 
had  some  such  motivation  or  were  part  of  the 
continuing  Jockeying  for  mlUtary  and  po- 
litical position  in  that  country  Is  difflctUt  to 
say. 

Depending  upon  how  far  the  commiuilsis 
carried  their  mUltary  action,  such  a  move 
could  present  the  United  States  with  an  ex- 
cruciating dilemma.  Continued  non-com- 
munist control  of  that  part  of  Laos  that 
borders  the  Mekong  River  Is  viewed  as  crucial 
by  the  Thais  and  they  would  certainly  place 
very  heavy  pressures  on  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  communist  action  which 
threatened  their  Mekong  frontier.  But  open, 
direct  VS.  mUltary  involvement  In  Laos  Is 
a  very  unattractive  proposition  as  President 
Kennedy  perceived  In  1961  when  he  opted  In- 
stead for  a  negotiated  settlement.  It  Is  also 
obvious  that  the  Laos  nerve  of  the  Con- 
gressional opposition  is  exceedingly  sensitive. 

While  we  have  no  expUdt  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  Iaos.  we  do  have'  rather 
strong  expUdt  and  ImpUclt  commitments  to 
the  defense  of  Thailand.  Under  the  Rusk- 
Thanat  agreement,  which  was  a  by-product 
of  the  1961-62  Laos  crisis,  the  United  States 
undertook  to  fulfill  what  It  considered  to  be 
Its  obUgations  under  the  South-East  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  in  the  event 
of  a  threat  to  Thailand,  whether  other 
SEATO  members  agreed  to  act  or  not.  More- 
over, by  participating  directly  and  indirectly 
in  the  combat  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Thais 
have  committed  themselves  to  "our  si<le"  in 
a  manner  that  Is  quite  unprecedented  in 
past  Thai  foreign  poUcy.  To  the  Thai,  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  in  social  and  poUtical 
relationships  is  of  key  importance.  Tliey  are 


dent's  thinking  on  this  subject  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  view  that  it  waa  a  veUed 
threat  of  nuclear  attack  on  North  Korea  by 
Elsenhower  that  produced  the  Korean  setUe- 
ment in  1963.  This  la,  at  beet,  a  debatable 
proposition  arid  the  analogy  with  Vietnam 
Is  open  to  most  serious  question 
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very  Ukely  to  view  their  commitment  to  us 
as  entalUng  a  reciprocal  obUgaOon  on  our 
side  in  the  event  that  they  are  seriously 
threatened  through  Laos. 

Even  though  the  Thais  have  begun  to 
hedge  their  foreign-policy  bets  somewhat 
and  may  be  looking  toward  a  future  accom- 
modation with  North  Vietnam  and  commu- 
nist China,  we  cannot  assume  that  they  will 
not  ask  for  major  VS.  support  in  the  event 
of  a  serious  threat  to  their  Laos  frontier. 
Moreover,  the  question  of  Thailand  aside. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  sit  still  during  a  mlUtary  conquest 
of  Laos  both  because  of  the  broader  Inter- 
national political  consequences  and  because 
of  the  potential  effects  upon  Vietnam. 

Finally  recent  developments  have  provid- 
ed the  commimlsts  with  new  opportunities 
for  action  In  Cambodia.  They  are  able  to 
back  a  leader,  Sihanouk,  who  still  possesses 
considerable  popularity  and  an  aura  of 
legitimacy  among  Cambodians.  UtlUzlng 
this  political  base  and  a  combination  of  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  with  ex- 
isting Cambodian  communist  and  tribal  re- 
sUtance  movements,  the  communists  could 
make  life  quite  difficult  for  a  weak  Lon  Nol 
government.  While  the  establishment  of  a 
major  full-fledged  guerrilla  movement  will 
take  some  time,  the  communists  are  likely 
to  be  capable  of  major  military  forays  or 
the  establishment  of  Uberated  zones  with- 
out meeting  much  eff^^lve  resUtance  from 
the  Phnom  Penh  regime  unless  that  regime 
receives  direct  VS  or  South  Vietnamese 
military  support. 

The  United  States  has  now  Implicitly,  but 
clearly,  accepted  resoonsibUlty  for  the  se- 
curltv  of  a  non-communist  government  In 
Cambodia.  In  his  April  30  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent argued  that  the  communists  posed  a 
threat  to  the  independence  of  Cambodia 
and  he  represented  the  mUltary  action 
aealist  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  as  re- 
sponse to  the  Cambodian  government  s  plea 
for  outside  aid.  The  United  States,  with  the 
chips  down."  had  come  to  the  support  of  a 
small  nation  under  attack.  While  the  Presi- 
dent has  since  denied  that  we  have  under- 
taken a  new  commitment,  the  administration 
has  apparently  given  Its  blessing  to  a  de- 
veloping de  facto  alliance  between  Thleu  and 
Lon  Nol  Thus,  the  commitment  has  not 
been  eliminated,  but  only  made  somewhat 
Indirect. 

In   any   of   these   situations,   the   United 
States  would  face  some  very  difficult  and  un- 
attractive policy  choices.  So  long  as  there 
continues  to  be  a  substantial  U.S.  presence 
In  South  Vietnam.  America  is  Inextricably 
caught  up  in  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 
Moreover,  our  actions  have  Increasingly  com- 
mitted us  to  the  continued  survival  of  the 
Thleu  goveriunent.  Yet,  as  our  experience 
since  1965  demonstrates,  we  cannot  even  be- 
gin to  redeem  our  commitments  without  em- 
ploying U.S.  ground  combat  forces.  Thus.  In 
a   situation   where   the  communists   attack 
UJ8.   or   South   Vietnamese   forces    and   the 
South  Vietnamese  demonstrate  an  inability 
to  cope  with  the  attacks,  the  United  States 
wUl  very  likely  face  the  options  of  letting 
the    attacks    succeed    or    of    reintroducing 
grovmd  forces.  The  potential  problems  pre- 
sented by  Laos  and  Cambodia  lUustrate  the 
now  obvious  fact  that  we  are  caught  up  In  an 
Indochlnese    struggle    and    that    a    solution 
confined  to  Vietnam  is  no  complete  soluUon. 
m 
Withdraical  of  logistic  support  forces.  At 
the  second  projected  level,  with  both  ground 
combat    and    logistic    support    forces    with- 
drawn   the  U.S.  military  presence  would  be 
reduced  to  an  advisory  effort  and.  perhaps, 
continued  air  and  artUIery  support.  An  ad- 
visory  group   of  38.000   to   60,000   has  beei» 
mentioned  In  the  press.  If  nomnUltary  as 
well  as  military  personnel  are  Included,  50.- 
000  would  seem  a  fairly  conaerratlve  eetl- 
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mate  In  view  of  the  fact  that  23.000  civil  and 
mUltary  advisers  remain  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  after  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  combat 
troops  from  that  corps  area.  (There  are  four 
corps  areas  In  South  Vietnam.) 

The  immediate  military  arguments  for 
retaining  U.S.  air  and  artillery  support  under 
these  circumstances  are  likely  to  seem  quite 
compelling.  Such  support  would  strengthen 
South  Vietnamese  capabilities,  help  protect 
American  advisers  and  give  those  advisers 
more  leverage  in  their  attempts  to  Influence 
Vietnamese  military  and  nonmllltary  ac- 
tions. But  arguments  based  upon  longer- 
term  political,  military  and  ethical  consider- 
ations would  be  much  more  negative.  To 
mention  the  ethical  argument  only  at  this 
point— we  draw  back  in  horror  from  the 
Mvlal  massacre,  vet.  .-so  long  as  we  continue 
to' bomb  South  Vietnam,  we  unavoidably  per- 
petrate manv  such  Indiscriminate  killings, 
differing  from  those  at  Mylal  only  in  their 
more  impersonal  character  and  in  the  pre- 
sumed Intent  of  those  Involved  In  the  killing. 
If  the  United  States  reduced  Its  Involve- 
ment to  an  advisory  effort.  woiUd  we  be  well 
out  of  the  woods  In  Vietnam?  The  answer, 
quite  clearly,  is  no.  We  would  simply  have 
begun  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  the  way  we 
came  in  and.  along  the  way.  would  very 
probably  confront  the  old  dilemmas  that 
caused  us  to  deepen  our  involvement  so 
drastically  In  1965. 

If  the  communists  had  permitted  us  to 
withdraw  U.S.  forces  to  this  level  without 
reacting  In  one  of  the  ways  earlier  discussed, 
their  failure  to  react  would  perhaps  reflect 
an  assumption  that  the  faster  the  United 
States  withdrew,  the  less  effective  the  U.S. 
program  of  Vletnamlzatlon  and  the  better  the 
prospects  for  early  communist  success.  They 
would  have  taken  us  at  our  word  that  U.S. 
withdrawals  would  be  related.  In  part,  to  the 
level  of  communist  activity.  Only  If  with- 
drawals were  occurring  at  a  quite  steady  and 
rapid  pace  would  such  a  strategy  be  likely 
to  seem  attractive  to  the  communists. 

Once  we  were  down  to  a  residual  advisory 
force  (with,  perhaps,  air  and  artillery  sup- 
port) and  It  appeared  that  we  were  likely 
to  maintain  that  force  in  South  Vietnam 
for  the  Indefinite  future,  the  Incentive  situ- 
ation would  change.  The  communists  would 
then  very  likely  see  It  In  their  Interests  to 
undertake  a  program  of  political  and  mili- 
tary pressures  directed  against  South  Viet- 
namese forces  and  officials  designed  to  pro- 
duce major  political  changes  in  the  South 
and  to  make  the  United  States  confront  the 
untenablllty  of  its  policy.  They  would  seek. 
In  this  effort,  to  exploit  war  weariness  and 
the  adverse  morale  effects  of  the  withdrawals 
In  the  South.  They  would  probably  consider 
it  quite  unlikely  that  the  United  States 
would  respond  by  relntroductlon  of  ground 
forces. 

Would  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
be  able  to  cope  with  renewed  pressures? 
Clearly,  estimating  becomes  extremely  haz- 
ardous because  this  point  Is  quite  far  down 
the  road  and  much  could  happen  on  both 
the  communist  and  non-communist  sides 
l)etween  now  and  then.  If  the  pessimists  with 
respect  to  prospects  for  successful  Vlet- 
anmlzatlon  are  correct,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese government  could  be  In  serious  trouble. 
Moreover,  many  observers  In  South  Vietnam 
who  are  optimistic  about  the  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves  mlll- 
tarUy  are  skeptical  of  th*  Thleu  govern- 
ment's ability  to  survive  In  a  political  strug- 
gle with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
Furthermore,  and  rather  paradoxically,  if 
Vletnamlzatlon  should  succeed  In^rovlding 
relative  military  security,  that  very  security 
might  encourage  the  re«mergence  of  the 
atomistic,  dog-eat-dog  politics  so  character- 
istic of  Vietnam,  which  would  provide  in- 
creased political  opportunities  for  the 
conununlsts. 
Confronted   by   these    uncertainties,   one 


proposition  of  which  we  can  be  quite  certain 
Is  that  the  communists  would  not  stop  try- 
ing to  cause  serious  trouble  in  the  South. 
Another  proposition  of  an  almost  equal  de- 
gree of  certainty  Is  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese government  and  Its  forces  would  not  be 
free  of  serious  vulnerabilities.  From  these 
propositions  we  can  draw  the  rather  obvi- 
ous conclusion  that  there  would  be  some 
clear  risks  that  the  communists  would  pro- 
duce significant  political  and  military  de- 
terioration in  the  South. 

If  such  deterioration  should  occur,  the 
presence  of  U.S.  advisory  elements  could 
present  tlie  United  States  with  serious  di- 
lemmas. The  possibility  ^hat  our  large  ad- 
visory group  might  be  caught  up  In  a  polit- 
ically or  militarily  collapsing  situation  would 
be  likely  to  seem  as  horrendous  a  contin- 
gency to  policymakers  In.  say.  1974  as  It 
evidently  seemed  to  President  Johnson  and 
his  advisers  In  1965.  If  we  were  faced  by 
political  deterioration,  the  strong  temptation 
would  be  to  shore  up  the  government  of  the 
day  In  the  South  or  to  back  whatever  lead- 
ership promised  to  continue  the  struggle 
against  the  communists.  Even  a  gradual, 
relatively  peaceful,  takeover  by  the  commu- 
nists would  be  embarrassing,  to  say  the 
least.  If  it  occurred  with  25.000  or  more  U.S. 
advisers  and  billions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  still  In  Vietnam. 

Thus  we  return  to  the  rock-bottom  fact 
that  so  long  as  the  United  States  Is  commit- 
ted physlcaUy  and  politically  to  any  degree 
in  South  Vietnam,  there  is  always  a  risk  that 
we  shall  pay,  and  pay  dearly,  for  that  com- 
mitment. As  m  the  past,  our  first  Inclination 
m  a  weakening  situation  will  be  to  throw 
more  economic  and  military  materiel  Into 
the  breach.  But  If  that  faUs,  we  would  con- 
front the  question  of  military  relnvolvement. 
If  we  retained  U.S.  air  and  artUlery  forces 
In  the  South,  we  would  have  mere  to  work 
with  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  It 
would,  by  the  same  token,  be  easier  for  us 
to  slip  Into  a  deeper  military  involvement. 

IV 

Withiraual  of  all  special  U.S.  adiHsory 
elements  and  all  combat  forces.  For  pur- 
poses of  analysis.  It  Is  assimied  that,  at  this 
level,  the  United  States  would  withdraw  all 
special  civil  and  military  advisory  missions 
and.  if  they  had  been  retained  earlier,  all  air 
and' artillery  units.  Such  a  withdrawal  would 
be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  no  longer  needrd  such 
support.  In  effect,  we  would  consder  that  we 
had  "won"  the  war,  temporarily  at  least.  Our 
relationship  to  Soi'th  Vietnam  would  revert 
to  the  situation  that  existed  prior  to  1961 
before  the  Kennedy  administration  build-up 
of  advisory  lind  air  units.  While  no  one  seems 
to  be  thinking  of  this  as  a  serious  possibility 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  it  Is  a  case  worth 
examining  because  it  prestimably  represents 
the  final  goal  of  a  policy  based  wholly  upon 
Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war. 

We  must  assume  that  in  such  a  situation 
we  wotild  continue  to  l)e  Involved  in  a  sub- 
stantial aid  program  to  South  Vietnam.  Un- 
less the  commimlsts  had  faded  almost  com- 
pletely away — a  most  unlikely  contingency — 
the  South  Vietnamese  would  need  to  main- 
tain a  substantial  military  establishment 
for  some  time.  The  laj^e  quantities  of  mili- 
tary supplies  and  equipment  which  we  have 
supplied  In  the  past,  and  are  presently  aug- 
menting under  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program, 
would  need  to  be  maintained  and  replacttJt 
Even  m  the  very  unlikely  event  that  there 
was  little  sense  of  Immediate  threat,  the 
United  States  would  be  likely  to  pour  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  materiel  into  Vietnam 
tor  the  Indefinite  future  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  as  Insurance  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  futtire  combat  relnvolvement. 

A  large  South  Vietnamese  military  estab- 
lishment would  place  demands  on  the  South 
Vletnameee  economy  which  would  force  the 
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continuance  of  substantial  U.S.  economic 
aid.  Reconstruction  needs  would  require  ad- 
ditional assistance.  These  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  would.  In  turn,  mean  a 
continued  large  aid  establishment  in  South 
Vietnam.  Hundreds — very  likely  thousands — 
of  U.S.  military  and  civilian  personnel  would 
remain  in  the  South. 

In  the  absence  of  a  negotiated  settlement, 
the  United  States  would  very  probably  con- 
front the  question  of  security  guarantees 
for  South  Vietnam.  The  government  of 
South  Vietnam  would  be  likely  to  press 
strongly  for  some  kind  of  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral guarantee  before  the  last  American 
combat  elements  departed.  The  Geneva  Ac- 
cords machinery,  established  in  1954,  has 
broken  down  quite  completely  and  could 
hardly  be  glued  back  together  again  with- 
out a  new  international  agreement.  While 
current  U.S.  public  opinion.  Congressional 
attitudes  and  stated  administration  policy 
would  all  suggest  that  we  would  be  unlikely 
to  commit  ourselves  In  any  way  that  might 
seriously  risk  futxire  combat  relnvolvement, 
what  would  an  administration  which  Is  for- 
mally committed  to  the  continued  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam  do  in  such  a 
situation?  It  would  be  unlikely  to  feel  that 
It  could  cast  South  Vietnam  adrift  after 
having  "won"  the  war;  it  would  fear  that 
such  action  would  simply  encourage  the 
commtinlsts  to  resume  the  struggle  after  our 
departure. 

To  assume  that  we  shall  arrive  at  this 
point  within  the  context  of  a  policy  based 
upon  seriously  intended  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  to 
assume  that  the  military  capacity  and  the 
political  threat  of  the  communists  have  been 
temporarily,  at  least,  severely  blunted.  It  is 
not  to  assume,  however,  that  the  conunu- 
nlsts have  no  significant  military  or  politi- 
cal capabilities  and  it  is  decidedly  not  to 
assume  that  they  have  given  up  the  struggle. 
Hanoi  has  an  interest  In  South  Vietnam  that 
Is,  ultimately,  deeper  than  our  own.  We  may 
leave,  but  the  communists  will  not  quit.  The 
communists  would,  following  a  U.S.  depar- 
ture of  this  scale,  very  likely  initiate  a  grad- 
ually mounting  program  of  pressures.  How 
severe  these  pressures  would  be  would  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  extent  to  which  our 
withdrawal  was  made  possible  by  our  genu- 
ine success  versus  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  made  possible  by  a  deliberate  commu- 
nist policy  of  lying  low  in  order  to  encourage 
the  final  departure  of  U.S.  combat  and  ad- 
visory units  and  to  preserve  communist  as- 
sets for  the  future  struggle. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  stay 
out  of  that  future  struggle  would  be  in- 
hibited by  our  continuing  substantial  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam  and  by  our  probable 
commitments  to  Ite  continued  stirvlval  as  an 
Independent  entity. 

v 
The  preceding  discussion  suggests  some  of 
the  problems  ahead  and  directs  our  attention 
to  action  that  might  minimize  the  risks  in- 
volved in  our  policies.  That  discussion  and 
what  follows  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that,  as  Indicated  by  the  President's  state- 
ment last  November,  the  United  States  sees 
Vletnamlzatlon  as  a  viable  substitute  for 
negotiations  leading  to  a  political  settlement 
In  the  South.  One  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  the  possibility  that  the  administration 
has  not.  for  tactical  reasons,  revealed  its  full 
strategv  and  that  its  planning  has,  in  fact, 
linked  the  strategies  of  Vletnamlzatlon  and 
negotiated  settlement  along  lines  discussed 
below.  Alternatively,  the  President  may  have 
hoped  that  a  Vletnamlzatlon  and  withdrawal 
policy  would  Induce  the  communists  to  lie 
low  and  thus  permit  us  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam with  minimum  casualties  even  without 
a  negotiated  settlement.  The  admlnlsttatlon 
may  have  been  willing  to  accept  a  fairly  high 
probability  of  p.  communist  takeover  there- 
after. Both  of  these  speculations  run  counter 
to  past  public  explanations  of  policy,  and  in 


the  wake  of  the  Cambodian  action  and  the 
Justifications  that  have  been  offered  for  It, 
both  now  seem  quite  unlikely  Interpreta- 
tions of  administration  intentions. 

Increasingly  It  has  become  evident  that, 
as  Chalmers  Roberts  noted  some  months 
ago  in  The  Washington  Post,  President 
Nixon,  like  President  Johnson  before  him, 
wants  to  "win"  the  war  In  Vietnam  in  the 
sense  that  he  wsmts  to  leave  behind  a  non- 
communist  government  in  Saigon  able  to 
withstand  any  communist  threat.  This  ob- 
jective h£is  been  reflected  in  our  continued 
support  of  the  Thleu  government  in  its  op- 
position to  any  agreement  In  Paris  which 
would  clearly  provide  for  substantial  par- 
ticipation by  the  communists  In  political 
power  in  South  Vietnam.  Seen  In  this  per- 
spective, the  Vletnamlzatlon  strategy  Is 
clearly  a  strategy  for  winning  the  war.  A 
serious  U.S.  negotiating  position  would  in- 
volve acceptance  of  the  fact  that,  while  we 
have  not  lost  the  war  In  a  military  sense, 
neither  are  we  capable  of  winning  it.  Being 
Incapable  of  winning  It  and  confronted  by 
a  foe  who  Is  certain  to  outlast  us  because 
of  the  higher  relative  value  he  places  on 
success  In  the  effort,  we  have  In  effect,  even 
though  not  in  fact,  lost  the  war. 

One  of  our  recurrent  hopes,  which  was 
revived  in  connection  with  the  Cambodian 
operation,  is  that  a  show  of  g^reat  determina- 
tion will  cause  the  commission  to  see  ne- 
gotiations our  way.  But  neither  border 
operations  nor  resumed  bombing  of  the 
North  Is  any  more  likely  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective than  past  efforts  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam into  reasonableness. 

Four  speclflc  defects  of  a  policy  based 
wholly  upon  Vletnamlzatlon  have  been  sug- 
gested: 

1.  Vletnamlzatlon  makes  no  provision  for 
a  poUtlcsLl  accommodation  between  the  com- 
munist and  non-communist  forces  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  therefore  leaves  the  central  issue 
of  the  Vietnam  struggle  tmresolved.  With 
this  issue  tinresolved  we  can  anticipate  con- 
tinued political  instabUlty  and  continued 
political  and  military  strife  In  the  South. 

2.  Vletnamlzatlon  by  Itself  provides  no  as- 
sured basis  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  US. 
military  personnel.  Including  military  ad- 
visers, within  a  reasonable  time  period.  If 
the  struggle  continues,  therefore.  It  Is  quite 
likely  that  we  shall  remain  involved  In  it. 
with  all  the  risks  attendant  thereto  as 
sketched  above. 

3.  Without  new  International  macfclnery, 
obtained  through  negotiations,  the  United 
States  will  lack  any  body  or  arrangement  to 
which  it  can  shift  the  btirden  of  respon- 
sibility for  Vietnam.  (I  am  not  sanguine 
that,  tmder  the  best  of  circumstances,  we 
shall  obtain  very  strong  machinery.  But 
some  kind  of  machinery,  weak  though  It  may 
be.  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  lay  our  burden 
down  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time.) 

4.  Vletnamlzatlon.  fails  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Laos  Is  a 
serlotis  vulnerability  for  America;  a  conven- 
ient pressure  point  for  the  communists.  For 
both  it  is  a  secondary  theater  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  So  long  as  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  significant  presence  in  South  Viet- 
nam— or  even  if  it  is  largely  out  of  South 
Vietnam,  but  remains  committed  to  its  de- 
fense— it  can  hardly  agree  to  a  settlement 
In  Laos  which  would  give  North  Vietnam  free 
access  to  the  corridor  through  eastern  Laos 
Into  South  Vietnam.  To  accept  a  Laos  settle- 
ment which  precluded  the  harassment  of 
communist  movement  through  the  Laos  cor- 
ridor would  be  to  leave  South  Vietnam  with 
a  serious  vulnerability  which  would  certainly 
be  exploited  by  the  communists  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  political  settlement  in  South  Viet- 
nam. On  the  other  hand,  without  a  political 
accommodation  In  the  South,  the  commu- 
nists are  most  unlikely  to  agree  to  a  Laos 
settlement  which  effectively  inhibits  their 
use  of  the  Laos  corridor.  Thxis,  a  settlement 


of  the  central  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
necessary  to  a  meaningful  agreement  with 
respect  to  Laos. 

In  Cambodia  we  have  assumed  a  double 
responsibility:  first,  for  preventing  the  border 
areas  from  being  tised  by  the  communists  to 
threaten  VS.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces: 
and  second,  for  maintaining  a  non-commu- 
nist government  in  Phnom  Penh.  We  are  un- 
likely to  be  able  to  divest  ourselves  of  either 
responsibility  so  long  as  the  political  struggle 
continues  In  South  Vietnam. 

Because  each  of  these  defects  could  give 
the  United  States  most  serious  trouble  and 
because  none  of  them  could  be  resolved  with- 
out serious  negotiations.  It  is  clear  that  Vlet- 
namlzatlon without  such  negotiations  Is  most 
unlikely  to  succeed  In  extricating  the  United 
States  from  Vietnam  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

Given  limitations  of  space.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  do  more  th&n  sketch  out  below 
the  manner  in  which  the  policy  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon might  be  re-coupled  to  a  nego- 
tiating strategy.  Vletnamlzatlon  represents  a 
useful  and  necessary  part  of  any  plan  for 
extricating  ourselves  from  Vietnam.  It  in- 
volves a  return  to  the  principle  upon  which 
President  Kennedy  insisted  and  which  we 
abandoned  with  the  escalation  of  1965 — the 
principle  that  this  is  a  Vietnamese  war  which 
ultimately  >•»"  only  be  won.  If  It  can  be  won 
at  all,  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves.  It  Is 
useful  to  return  to  this  principle  not  only 
because  It  Is  correct  but  also  because  it  pro- 
vides the  United  States  with  a  reasonable 
and  understandable  policy  posttire,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Asia.  Reliance  upon 
this  principle  will  help  reduce  the  political 
costs  of  U.8.  withdrawal.  The  main  danger 
in  the  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  is  that  It  will  be 
taken  too  seriously  in  the  sense  that  we  come 
to  beUeve  that  It  offers  a  real  prospect  for  a 
"successful"  outcome  of  the  war. 

A  genuine  effort  to  reach  a  trtily  viable 
settlement  must  begin  with  the  recognition 
that  the  political  role  of  the  communists  in 
the  South  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  How- 
ever, as  Henry  Kissinger,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  NaUonal  Security  Affairs,  recog- 
nized In  an  article  published  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  January  1969.  any  agreement  on  this 
issue  must  be  achieved,  among  the  parties 
in  South  Vietnam  itself.  This  places  the 
United  States  in  the  difficult  poslUon  of 
being  dependent  upon  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  for  achievement  of  a  settle- 
ment through  negotiations.  Just  as  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  that  government  Jn  any  effort 
to  achieve  success  in  the  South  through 
Vletnamlzatlon.  If  the  United  States  Is  will- 
ing to  abandon  the  concept  of  Vletnamlzatlon 
as  a  kind  of  "win  '  sttategy  and  view  it  in- 
stead as  Em  essential  part  of  a  political  settle- 
ment strategy  involving  negotiations,  it  can 
be  a  useful  tool  in  creating  the  conditions  for 
a  Dolitlcal  accommodation  In  the  South. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  policy  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  and  U.S.  force  withdrawals 
would  be  utilized  to  make  clear  to  the  polit- 
ical elite  of  South  Vietnam  that  it  must  de- 
cide. In  a  relatively  limited  period  at  time, 
what  kind  of  political  arrangements  in  the 
South  are  supportable  on  a  long-term  basis 
without  continuing  substantial  UJS.  assist- 
ance. In  order  to  force  such  a  decision,  the 
United  States  would  need  to  set  a  quite  early 
deadline  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces. 
Including  logistic  support,  advisory  and  air 
and  artillery  elements. 

It  could  be  argued  that  such  a  deadline 
should  be  given  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
privately  in  order  to  maintain  the  theoret- 
ical bargaining  leverage  provided  by  com- 
munist iincertalnty  as  to  how  long  the  United 
States  will  stay  in  Vietnam.  But  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  any  deadline  given  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  soon  be  known  by  the  North. 
Moreover,  a  public  declaration  of  intent  has 
the  advantage  of  making  the  decision  more 
irreversible  and  thus  forelng  the  South  Vlet- 
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^.m-m-m,^  cUte  to  coufroxit  Its  situation  more 
qulckJy  and  Xrankly.  It  also  has  the  virtue 
or  reducing  the  llkeUhood  ot  dilemma-creat- 
ing attacks  by  the  communists  on  U.S.  or 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

A  public  American  commitment  to  total 
withdrawal  by  a  specified  deadline,  rather 
than  reducing  communist  Incentives  to  ne- 
goUatlng  an  agreement,  could  under  proper 
circumstances  actually  enhance  them.  It  Is 
already  evident  from  communist  behavior 
that  they  leel  lltUe,  If  any.  incentive  to  ne- 
goUate  under  present  circumstances  In 
which  the  .United  States  refuses  to  confront 
the  central  poUtlcal  issue  in  the  South  and 
In  which  It  seems  bent  upon  withdrawing 
at  least  Its  ground  combat  forces  at  no  price 
to  the  communists.  A  commitment  to  with- 
drawal which  Is  part  of  a  strategy  clearly 
directed  toward  achievement  of  an  accom- 
modation between  communists  and  non- 
communists  in  South  Vietnam  would  encour- 
age, and  could  necessitate,  a  serious  negotiat- 
ing effort  by  the  communists. 

Even  though  the  communists  may  believe 
that  the  poUUcal  odds  clearly  favor  them, 
they  too  confront  uncertainties  about  the 
future  which  could  be  reduced,  though  not 
eliminated,  by  a  negotiated  settlement.  The 
moKt  obvlovLS  imcertainties  are  those  re- 
lating to  the  effects  of  the  Vietnamlzatlon 
program  upon  the  military  capacity  of  Soutlx 
Vietnam,  eepecially  If  the  Unlt«d  States  con- 
tinued "normai"  military  and  economic  aid 
programs  after  its  force  withdrawals. 

Although  the  United  States  cannot  Itself 
negoUate  poUtlcal  arrangements  In  the 
South,  it  can  utilize  an  active  secret  diplo- 
macy for  exploration  of  the  Issues  Involved 
and,  in  this  manner,  oould  put  addiUonal 
pressure  on  Saigon.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Thieu  government's  Initial  response  will  be 
to  stiffen  its  already  tough  negotiating 
stance.  A  poUcy  of  continued  active,  un- 
qualified support  for  Thieu  is  Inconsistent 
with  a  successful  American  negotiating 
strategy.  We  need  to  draw  back  from  o\ir 
embrace  of  Thieu.  He  te  providing  us  ample 
excuse  for  doing  so  in  his  Increasingly  re- 
preeslve  political  actions.  As  we  did  In  1963 
in  the  case  of  Diem,  we  need  to  make  evi- 
dent to  the  Vietnamese  eUte,  Including  the 
military,  that  we  are  not  committed  Ir- 
revocably to  the  preeent  government. 

If,  as  rumored.  Ambassador  Bunker  will 
soon  leave  Saigon,  we  shall  be  provided  with 
an  opportunity  like  that  which  occurred 
in  1963  with  the  shift  from  Ambassador  Nolt- 
Ing  to  Ambassador  Lodge  to  disengage  from 
the  existing  regime.  Our  objective  should 
not  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment, but  rather  the  creation  of  a  set  of 
political  pressures  which  would  make  poli- 
tical accommodation  with  the  communista 
more  likely.  TTiese  preesures  might  lead 
to  the  replacement  of  Thieu.  but  Thieu 
might.  If  he  comes  to  accept  the  necessities 
of  the  situation,  be  the  leader  of  the  effort 
to  reach  an  accommodation. 

If  we  can  resolve  the  central  political 
Issue  of  the  role  of  the  commimlste  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  shotxld  then  be  possible 
to  negotiate  a  new  international  frame- 
work— or  to  revive  the  Geneva  framework 
— so  that  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  our  \ini- 
lateral  responsibility  for  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  hardly  realistic  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  Laos  In  a  sentence,  but  the 
mort  obvious  solution  would  be  to  negotiate 
a  de  Jure  partition  along  the  lines  of  the 
present  de  facto  partition.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  offer  the  Thais  protection  of 
their  Mekong  frontier  while  permitting  the 
communists  to  continue  to  hold  the  areas 
that  they  have  so  long  occupied  and  from 
which  we  are.  In  any  event,  incapable  of 
dislodging  them.  However,  with  a  settle- 
ment m  South  Vietnam,  a  less  linear  solu- 
tion to  the  Laos  problem  may  be  more 
likely  and  more  feasible.  The  Cambodian 
situation  Is  too  fluid  for  prescription,  but  an 


agreement  to  put  back  in  power  a  Sihanouk, 
who  at  the  moment  Is  communist-leaning, 
might  provide  a  solution  that  we  could 
swallow  and  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  communists. 

The  strategy  proposed  here  rejects  a  simple 
U.S.  pullout,  such  as  is  espoused  by  many 
critics  of  the  war.  Such  a  pullout  would  be 
likely  to  be  seen  by  some  Asians  who  are 
still  Important  to  us  as  a  simple  abandon- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  its  assumed 
reaponsibllltles  and  would  be  likely  to  carry 
International  political  costs  that  It  would  be 
better.  If  possible,  to  avoid.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strategy  Is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  we  cannot  win  the  war 
through  Vietnamization  or  any  other  means. 
It  would  require  us  to  accept  what  wotild 
be,  at  best,  a  commvmlst-leanlng  govern- 
ment In  the  South  and  a  strong  likelihood 
of  the  future  feunlflcatton  of  all  of  Viet- 
nam under  communist  atisptces.  Such  a 
unified  Vietnam  is  quite  likely,  however,  to 
be  able  to  maintain  Its  Independence  from 
communist  China. 

It  Is  obvious  that  -It  Is  precisely  because 
this  Is  the  likely  outcome  of  any  serious 
negotiation  that  both  President  Johnson 
and  President  Nixon  have  reaisted  taking 
the  actions  necessary  to  produce  an  agree- 
ment. While  such  an  outcome  is  regrettable 
in  terms  of  the  objectives  we  have  sought 
in  the  postwar  era,  it  is  also  inescapable.  It 
is  even  more  regrettable  that  we  did  not 
recognize  this  outcome  for  the  necessity  it 
was  in  1965  and  that  we  have  had  to  pay 
such  a  tremendous  price  in  lives  loet  and 
domestic  problems  unsolved  in  order  to  leam 
some  lessons  about  revolutionary  warfare 
in  Vietnam  and  about  the  limitations  of  our 
power.  To  continue  to  refuse  to  recognize 
this  necessity  Is  to  perpetuate  the  error  and 
the  costs. 


A  LOOK  BACK  AT  THE  WEIMAR  RE- 
PUBLIC—THE CRY  WAS,  "DOWN 
WITH  DAS  SYSTEM" 

Mr.  SAXBE.  ISx.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "A  Look  Back 
at  the  Weimar  Republic — the  Cry  Was, 
'Down  With  Das  System,' "  written  by 
Walter  Laquer,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  of  AugU5$  16, 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Look  Back  at  the  Wkimab  Repttblic — ^Thx 

Car  Was.  "Down  WrrH  Das  Ststem" 

(By  Walter  Laquer) 

(Note. — Walter  Laquer  la  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  History  and 
Wiener  Library  In  London,  and  a  professor  of 
politics  at  Brandels  University.) 

To  understand  their  own  troubled  times, 
to  find  comfort  and  guidance,  men  and 
women  always  look  to  the  past.  The  Ameri- 
can Revolutionists  turned  to  17th-century 
England,  the  militants  of  1793  drew  Inspira- 
tion from  revolutionary  episodes  In  Roman 
history,  the  19th-century  decadents  were  fas- 
cinated by  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Such  immersion  in  the  past  is  only  partly 
motivated  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge;  at  least 
equally  strong  Is  the  desire  to  find  proofs 
and  arguments  to  support  political  beliefs  al- 
ready held.  As  Anatole  France  said  about  one 
of  his  heroes:  He  looks  in  the  history  books 
only  for  the  sottiaes  which  he  already  knows. 
But  the  invocation  of  the  spirit  of  the  past 
Is  no  less  Interesting  for  the  myth-making 
Involved. 

'  Seen  in  this  context,  the  growing  attention 
paid  In  America  in  recent  years  to  the  culture 
and  politics  of  Oermany  between  her  de- 
feat In  World  War  I  and  Hitler's  accession  to 


power  is  not  surprising.  It  was  a  fascinating 
period  m  almost  every  respect,  but  this  is  not 
why  it  figures  so  prominently  In  recent  dls* 
cusslon.  Some  writers  have  detected  striking 
parallels  vrtth  present-day  America,  but  even 
those  who  deny  this  feel  sufficiently  troubled 
to  devote  much  time  and  effort  to  disprove 
these  analogies. 

The  debate  itself  is  a  manifestation  of  deep 
malaise,  common  apparently  to  both  ages, 
and  reflected  in  the  disintegration  of  estab- 
lished authority,  the  contempt  shown  for  the 
"system."  the  cult  of  violence,  unreason  and 
Intolerance,  the  belief  that  almost  any  poli- 
tical and  social  order  would  be  preferable 
to  the  present,  and  the  alienation  of  large 
numbers  of  the  young  generation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  political  situa- 
tion in  America  today  resembles  that  of  Ger- 
many after  1918.  Oermany  had  been  defeated 
in  war,  the  Kaiser  had  been  expelled,  a  harsh 
peace  treaty  had  deprived  the  country  of  sub- 
stantial parts  of  its  territory  and  had  imposed 
reparations  which  it  was  clearly  unable  to 
pay. 

Power  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  So- 
cial Democrats,  but  at  no  time  did  they  have 
an  absolute  majority.  Nationalist  passions 
were  running  high,  millions  of  Germans  were 
convinced  that  their  armies,  vlctorloiis  In  the 
field  of  battle,  had  been  stabbed  in  the  back 
by  the  enemy  within.  The  confidence  gained 
In  the  years  of  normality  after  the  political 
and  economic  breakdown  of  1922-23  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  impact  of  the  world  economic 
crisis  (1929-32),  and  support  for  the  radical 
parties  of  the  left  and  the  right  became  over- 
whelming. Their  mounting  strength  effec- 
tively paralyzed  the  democratic  process. 

Both  left  and  right  referred  with  con- 
tempt to  an  outmoded  liberalism  which  did 
not  express  the  popular  will,  to  the  rottermess 
of  parliament,  the  sickness  of  society.  "In 
the  liberal  man  German  youth  sees  the 
enemy  par  excellence,"  wrote  Moeller  van 
den  Bruck,  who  coined  the  phrase  "daa  dritt* 
Reich"  (the  third  Reich).  Most  students 
favored  a  socialism  of  sorts  and  demanded 
the  overthrow  of  daa  System;  many  of  their 
elders  were  proud  of  their  fighting  spirit  and 
their  revolutionary  ardor. 

There  were  some  dissenting  voices;  in  a 
speech  in  October,  1930,  Thomas  Mann 
warned  against  the  new  wave  of  barbarism, 
fanaticism  and  ecstasy,  the  monotonous  rep- 
etition of  slogans  "until  everyone  was 
foaming  at  the  mouth."  Mann  with  all  his 
skepticism  had  grown  up  In  the  humanist 
school  of  the  19th  century  with  its  optimistic 
view  of  htmian  nature  and  of  progress;  to 
him  and  others  of  his  generation  the  retreat 
from  reason  seemed  not  only  utterly  abhor- 
rent but  totally  inexplicable. 

The  political  history  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public Is  a  tale  of  almost  unmitigated  woe; 
culturaUy,  with  all  Its  tensions  and  despair,' 
it  was  a  fertile  period,  a  "new  Perlclean  age" 
as  a  contemporary  called  it.  These  were  the 
years  of  the  revolutionary  theater  and  the 
avant-garde  cinema,  of  psychoanalysis  and 
steel  furniture  of  modern  sociology  and 
sexual  permissiveness.  It  was  a  time  of  excit- 
ing new  ideas  and  cultural  experimentation, 
of  the  youth  movement  and  youth  culture. 
German  literature  and  the  arts,  the  hvimanl- 
tles  and  science,  were  generally  considered 
the  most  advanced  and  most  authoritative 
In  Europe.  Christopher  Isherwood's  BerUn 
was  the  most  exciting  city  in  the  world. 

Weimar  culture  had  an  Impact  that  out- 
lasted the  Third  Reich  and  can  easily  be  dis- 
cerned in  America  today.  The  rediscovery  of 
Brecbt  and  Hesse,  of  George  Grosz,  the 
Bauhaus,  and  "Dr.  Callgarl,"  of  psycho- 
analysis and  modem  Marxism  (to  mention 
only  some  of  the  more  fashionable  imports) 
are  obvlotis  cases  In  point.  Certain  cultural 
parallels  are  almost  uncanny:  the  chic  radi- 
calism of  New  Tork  clearly  evokes  memories 
of  the  drawing-room  Communism  of  BerUn 
West.  The  phenomenal  revival  of  astrology 
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and  various  quasi-religious  culU,  the  great 
acclaim  given  to  prophets  of  doom,  the  suc- 
cess of  highly  marketable  Weltschmerz  In 
literature  and  philosophy,  the  spread  of 
pornography  and  the  use  of  drugs,  the  ap- 
toearance  of  charlatans  of  every  possible 
description  and  the  enthusiastic  audiences 
welcoming  them— aU  these  are  common  to 
both  periods. 

Yet  at  this  point  the  resemblance  ends, 
for  with  aU  Its  perversities  Weimar  cultuTe 
had  a  creativeness  and  a  depth  without 
equal  In  present-day  America  radical  cul- 
ture (and  countercvUture),  which  is  largely 
eclectrlc  and  secondhand.  The  dlflerenoB  In 
the  general  cultural  level,  to  put  it  bluntty. 
can  be  measured  by  the  distance  between 
"Portnoy's  Complaint"  and  "The  Magic 
MounUln."  This  Is  all  the  more  remarkable 
since  what  is  now  commonly  defined  as 
"Weimar  culture"  was  produced  (and  con- 
sumed) by  a  small  group  of  Peopl«:  «>me 
tens  of  thousands,  rather  than  the  n^o^ 
who  today  constitute  the  American  InteUl- 
gentsla.  _,  , 

Political  comparisons  between  the  wei- 
mar  Republic  and  contemporary  America 
are  not.  as  I  have  said,  very  helpful.  The 
United  States  was  not  defeated  In  a  world 
war-  aggressive  nationalism  and  revanchlsm 
are  'not  the  main  Issues  at  stake  today;  de- 
mocracy in  America  Is  not  a  foreign  Impor- 
tation of  recent  date,  as  it  was  in  Germany 
after  1918.  where  It  faUed  to  strike  root.  The 
extreme  right  in  America  is  not  a  great  dy- 
namic force  and  racialism  Is  on  the  reteeat. 
The  American  crlsU,  such  as  It  Is,  la  not  the 
result  of  a  major  economic  crisis;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  period 
of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

And  yet,  with  aU  the  differences,  Germany 
serves  as  a  useful  object  lesson  In  one  vltol^ 
respect:  to  show  what  happens  In  a  cOTS- 
try  where  reason  abdicates,  where  demo- 
cratic authority  dUlntegrates,  and  poUtical 
freedom  Is  sacrificed  as  those  who  should 
know  better  are  afflicted  by  a  faUure  of 
nerve. 

The  German  radical  intelligentsia  of  the 
left  showed  Uttle  wisdom  In  face  of  the 
Nazi  onslaught.  Following  the  Commu- 
nist lead,  they  regarded  the  Socialists,  not 
the  Nazis,  as  their  main  enemy.  They  claimed 
(as  some  of  their  American  successors  do 
now)  that  there  was  no  basic  difference  be- 
tween Fascism  and  liberal  democracy.  In 
1931,  when  Germany  was  a  parliamentary 
democracy,  they  asserted  that  Fascism  was 
already  In  power,  so  that  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned  Hitler's  take-over  came  as  an 
anticlimax.  The  German  left-wing  intelli- 
gentsia (unlike  the  French)  Jettisoned  In 
Its  politics  not  only  patriotism — ^whlch  by 
Itself  would  have  been  suicidal — but  too 
often  common  sense  as  well. 

The  main  weakness  of  the  moderate  So- 
cialists and  the  German  liberals  was  that 
they  lacked  not  just  inspired  leadership,  but 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.  They  were 
Incapable  of  decisive  action  when  the  ad- 
vent of  Fascism  could  still  have  been 
averted.  Unlike  the  Nazis  and  the  Commu- 
nists, they  had  no  Ideas,  no  faith  or  promise 
to  offer  to  the  yoimg  generation,  only  the 
sober,  reasonable,  unemotional,  and  tired 
explanation  that  democracy  was  probably 
the  least  oppressive  of  all  political  systems. 
This  was  not  very  satisfactory  for  a,  young 
generation  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The 
German  democrats,  of  whom  In  any  case 
there  were  not  too  many,  suffered  from  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  will  to  survive. 

Individual  Jews  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  radical  movement  of  the  left.  Some  were 
in  key  positions  In  the  mass  media  and  suf- 
fered from  the  delusion  that  their  fining 
was  to  act  as  the  conscience  of  the  nation — 
as  they  understood  it.  They  never  realized 
how  much  out  of  tune  they  were  with  the 
mood  of  the  nation.  Having  lost  their  own 


moorings  in  history,  dissociating  themselves 
from  the  Jewish  community  but  not  fully 
accepted  by  the  Germans  either.  It  was  easy 
for  them  to  deride  national  symbols — al- 
ways, of  course,  on  behalf  of  a  great  messianic 
Idea. 

The  majority  of  their  co-rellglonlsts  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  In  the  eyes 
of  the  public  they  represented  the  urge  to 
negation  and  destruction  and  their  tactless 
behavior  Increased  the  latent  anU-Semlttsm. 
Laclting  political  Instinct,  they  did  not  real- 
ize that  they  were  harming  the  very  cause 
they  wanted  so  much  to  promote.  In  the  end 
even  the  extreme  left  deserted  them. 

The  right-wing  Intelligentsia  behaved  dis- 
gracefully at  Its  time  of  trial.  Communist 
workers  and  monarchist  land-owners  occa- 
sionally put  up  courageous  resistance,  but 
only  a  handfvU  of  Intellectuals  opposed  HlUer. 
There  were  still  many  simple,  uneducated 
people  In  Nazi  Germany  whose  scale  of  moral 
values  had  not  been  perverted  and  who  felt 
In  their  bones  that  Nazism  was  evil  and  that 
there  would  be  a  day  of  reckoning. 

The  young  Int^ectuals,  on  the  other  hand, 
trained  to  provide  an  ideological  apologia  for 
every  abomination,  were  In  the  vanguard  of 
the  Nazi  movement.  Hltier's  party  won  a  ma- 
jority In  most  universities  weU  before  It 
gained  strength  In  the  country  at  large.  The 
clamor  for  a  political  university  teaching  only 
one  poUtlcal  doctrine  met  no  resistance  from 
w^ak-kneed  professors  tmd  administrators. 
The  old  humanist  traditions  and  the  idea  of 
the  inalienable  rights  of  men  were  rejected 
as  Irrelevant.  The  conformism  which  over- 
took the  academic  world  was  frightening; 
the  great  majority  plunged  Into  the  wave  of 
the  future,  some  out  of  cowardice  and  (H)por- 
tunlsm,  others  from  sincere  conviction. 

Having  said  all  this,  one  must  point  to  cer- 
tain extenuating  clrcumstancee  which  ex- 
plain, though  they  do  not  excuse,  this  weak- 
ness and  conf vision.  Oermany  was  facing  a 
crisis  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  Since 
1914  it  had  experienced  only  five  years  of 
relative  stabUity  and  prosperity  (1924-29). 
In  1932  industrial  prodtiction  was  only  60 
per  cent  of  what  It  had  been  three  years 
previously,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the 
labor  force  was  out  of  work. 

The  Government  seemed  utterly  unable  to 
deal  with  the  crisis,  and  the  conviction  ra- 
pidly gained  ground  that  only  a  strong  leader 
could  save  the  country  from  chaos.  The  Ger- 
man Intelligentsia  was  ntunerlcally  smaU  and 
politically  unlnfluentlal;  Hitler  would  have 
come  to  power  whatever  Its  behavior. 

After  1945  those  who  had  voted  for  Hitler 
disclaimed  responsibility.  They  had  meant 
to  support  a  movement  of  national  and  social 
revival,  not  a  terrorist  reglnte  and  a  relapse 
Into  barbarism.  How  could  they  posaibly  have 
known  what  Nazism  would  be  like?  EquaUy 
these  who  suppwted  Communism  in  1930 
could  claim  that  the  Soviet  experiment,  still 
In  its  early  stages,  was  much  more  promising 
than  the  movements  for  piecemeal  reform. 
The  realization  of  Lenin's  dream  of  a  revo- 
lution that  aimed  not  merely  to  seize  polit- 
ical power  but  to  share  it  among  the  people, 
of  a  far  more  progressive  and  democratic 
system,  seemed  Just  around  the  comer. 

Pour  decades  and  a  dozen  revolutions  later, 
history  has  shown  that  the  outcome  of  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  socialist  regime  which 
bypasses  democracy,  is  bound  to  be  a  dicta- 
torship, oppressive,  fundamentally  reaction- 
ary in  character,  and  not  unrelated  to 
Fascism. 

The  last  years  of  the  Weimar  Republic 
were  a  period  of  almost  tmmitigated  gloom. 
But  there  is,  I  beUeve,  one  basic  difference 
between  1932  in  Central  Europe  and  present- 
day  America.  Whereas  the  German  disease 
was  Imminent  and  In  all  probability  incur- 
able, the  confusion  and  loss  of  balance  In 
America  are  to  a  large  extent  self-inflicted. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  serious  problems: 
Vietnam,  the  race  question,  the  growing  real- 


ization that  traditional  liberalism  may  no 
longer  have  the  answers  to  the  problems  be- 
setting the  country.  But  serious  problems  are 
not  usually  solved  by  apocalyptic  predictions 
about  Babylon  the  Oreat,  the  mother  of  har- 
lots and  abominations.  (The  language  of 
American  radical  literature,  let  It  be  noted 
in  passing,  seems  to  owe  more  to  the  Revel- 
ation of  St.  John  the  Divine  than  to  the 
CommxuUst  Manifesto.) 

The  retxeat  from  reason  Is  gathering 
strength;  a  distinguished  Princeton  profes- 
sor recentiy  wrote  In  an  equally  distinguished 
journal  that  the  moderate  majority  on  cam- 
pus sees  the  world  In  much  the  same  way  as 
it  was  seen  by  the  New  Left  in  April.  It  has 
absorbed  many  of  the  New  Left's  ideas  but 
has  Impatlentiy  pushed  the  SJ3.S.  leaders  to 
one  side,  rejecting  their  tired  rhetoric. 

Which  takes  us  right  back  into  the  world 
of  the  German  cinema  of  the  early  nlneteen- 
twentles,  of  "Dr.  Callgarl"  and  "Dr.  Mabuse," 
of  lunatic  asylums  where  the  psychiatrists 
take  on  the  role  of  the  psychotics,  determined 
to  show  what  learned  madmen  are  capable  of 
doing  provided  they  jettison  restraint  and 
good  sense. 

Periods  of  grave  mental  confusion  are  less 
Infrequent  In  history  than  Is  commonly 
thought,  and  they  have  to  be  studied  with 
detachment  and  sympathy  rather  than  with 
anger  and  moral  indignation.  Intellectuals 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  reliable  guides 
In  such  unhappy  periods.  By  long  tradition 
they  are  second  to  none  in  their  sensitivity 
to  the  Inequities  of  the  world.  At  the  same 
time  many  of  them  lead  a  sheltered  life. 

Even  the  students  of  society  and  politics 
"jTinng  the  academics  all  too  often  have  little 
contact  with  real  life;  questions  about  next 
year's  curriculum  are  the  most  important 
Issues  they  have  to  decide.  In  their  seclusion 
there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  devise  po- 
litical constructions  firmly  rooted  In  mld-alr. 
In  which  evenrthlng  seems  possible.  In  which 
governments  and  political  authority  In  gen- 
eral are  replaced  by  communes  of  free  and 
equal  Individuals,  In  which  society  exists 
without  repression,  and  domestic  policies  re- 
quire no  sanctions,  diplomats  always  teU  the 
truth,  and  a  foreign  policy  Is  pursued  in 
which  the  wolf  lies  down  with  the  Iamb,  and 
the  leopard  with  the  kid.  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  Noam  Chomsky. 

Such  utoplanism  may  be  needed  as  a  cor- 
rective to  the  cynicism  of  the  professional 
politicians  and  to  tmthlnklng  conservatism. 
But  once  the  divorce  from  reality  becomes 
too  pronounced,  the  results  are  ludicrous  or 
dangerous  or  both. 

Nowhere  Is  this  danger  greater  than  In 
Amertca,  which  has  never  accepted  Max 
Weber's  dlct\im  that  he  who  seeks  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul,  his  own  and  others',  should 
not  seek  It  along  the  avenue  of  politics,  for 
whoever  engages  in  politics  lays  himself  open 
to  the  diabolical  torcea  lurking  in  all  no- 
lence. 

The  present  wave  of  cultural  discontent 
and  protest  has  appeared  In  all  democratic 
cotintrles,  but  some  societies  are  more  vul- 
nerable than  others.  Certain  causes  are  socio- 
logical: the  expansion  of  the  universities 
with  a  heavy  preponderance  on  subjects 
which  no  longer  prepare  their  students  for 
any  speclflc  Job  In  society;  the  emergence 
of  the  intelligentsia  as  a  class  with  Its  own 
unfulfllled  ambitions  In  the  struggle  for 
poUtlcal  power. 

Some  aspects  of  the  present  unrest  are  fa- 
miliar to  students  of  youth  movements  (of 
which  Fascism,  Incidentally,  was  also  one); 
others  confirm  the  findings  of  those  who  have 
Investigated  the  pattern  of  aggression  found 
among  young  adolescents  In  society,  both 
primitive  and  modem. 

(This  can  be  seen  in  the  communal  riots 
In  Ireland  and  India  or  the  Charrot  factions 
of  fiyzantium.  A  student  of  war  wrote  the 
other  day  in  The  Times  of  London:  "It  In- 
volves confrontation  with  taimts,  grimaces. 
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•pointing'  and  war  cries,  while  the  adversary 
U  called  animal  names,  usually  monosyllab- 
ic: long  hair  and  aggression  often  go  to- 
gether, e.g.  In  VlWngs.  Sikhs,  and  Chlndlts. 

.  .  The  war  urge  comes  first  and  the  casus 

belli  after,  instead  of  the  other  way  round 

If  one  cause  of  grievance  Is  removed  or  shown 
to  be  nonexistent  another  Is  quickly  found. 
The  act  of  removal  Is  merely  a  further  Irri- 
tant and  may  even  of  Itself  be  dangerous.") 

Beyond  these  general  features  there  are 
some  specific  ones  which  make  America  espe- 
cially vulnerable.  Measured  by  absolute 
standards.  America  Is  no  doubt  full  of  repres- 
sion; compared  with  other  periods  and  coun- 
tries It  Is  one  of  the  freest  societies  that  have 
ever  existed.  It  faces  enormous  problems;  yet 
compared  with  those  confronting  other 
countries  they  are.  to  the  outside  observer, 
not  exactly  overwhelming.  How  then  to  ex- 
plain that  for  so  many  young  Americans  and 
for  some  of  their  elders,  their  country  has 
become  the  epitome  of  repression,  a  country 
unfit  to  live  In,  a  society  doomed  to  perish? 

To  the  outside  observer  this  Is  perhaps  the 
greatest  riddle.  It  may  be  connected  with  the 
traditional  exaggeration  In  American  speech 
which  Dickens  derided  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  which  in  recent  years  has 
reached  new  heights  of  absurdity.  The  use  of 
terms  such.as  genocide.  Gestapo.  Auschwitz, 
Is  disturbing,  for  It  betrays  a  lack  of  histori- 
cal perspective,  a  provincialism  and  narrow- 
mindedness  so  monumental  as  to  make  ra- 
tional discourse  impossible.  It  may  be  partly 
rooted  In  the  Uaditlonal  American  hypo- 
chondria (also  reflected  In  the  enormoxis 
number  of  pharmacies  and  surgical  opera- 
Uons) ,  the  state  of  mind  In  which  any  physi- 
cal or  social  affliction,  real  or  Imaginary,  im- 
mediately turns  into  a  fatal  Illness. 

Perhaps  It  has  to  do  with  the  traditional 
American  nalvet6  and  the  surfeit  of  Ideal- 
Ism — engaging  qualities  In  themselves  but 
potentially  dangerous.  For  they  reflect  a  pre- 
dlsposlUon  to  be  taken  In  by  demagogues  and 
their  slogans.  How  else  to  explain  the  en- 
thusiastic support  given  by  so  many  weU- 
meaning  young  Americans  to  causes  and 
movements  which,  below  a  thin  veneer  of 
"progressive."  anticapltallst.  anti-imperialist 
verbiage,  are  unmistakably  proto-fascist  In 
character  and  which.  U  given  power,  would 
establish  a  rule  of  terror  and  oppression  such 
as  America  has  never  known? 

Which  demagogue  in  history  has  not  de- 
manded "Power  to  the  people."  has  not 
promised  freedom  and  social  Justice?  Yet 
such  are  the  confusion  and  the  blindness 
that  no  one  wants  to  hear  about  history  and 
the  experience  of  other  countries.  It  Is  this 
unthinking  acceptance  of  slogans  which 
constitutes  perhaps  the  closet  and  most 
frightening  parallel  to  the  lost  generation 
of  the  nlneteen-thlrtles  In  Europe. 

Commenting  In  his  French  exile  on  the 
suicidal  policy  of  the  governments  of  the 
day.  Trotsky  once  wrote  that  he  felt  like  an 
old  physician  with  a  lifetime  of  experience 
behind  him  who  was  not  consulted  at  a 
time  when  someone  dear  to  him  was  mortally 
111.  Etiropeans  who  lived  through  the  nlne- 
teen-thlrtles and  who  have  not  been  Infected 
by  the  disease  will  react  in  a  similar  way. 

Whether  they  have  any  cure  to  offer  Is  less 
certain,  and  ajiyway  It  will  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted. The  historical  memory  of  a  new  gen- 
eration does  not  reach  back  very  far  and  the 
lessons  of  historical  experience  cannot  be 
bequeathed  by  will  or  testament.  Each  gen- 
eration has  to  commit  Its  own  mistakes  and 
will  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Unlike  Europe,  America  has  never  experi- 
enced a  ruthless  dictatorship  or  foreign 
Invasion;  clVU  Ubertles  of  a  precious  kind 
are  taken  for  granted  by  the  middle-class 
radicals;  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk 
about  creeping  dictatorship,  bu;  few  of  them 
have  the  faintest  Idea  what  It  would  really 
mean.  It  will  be  (If  It  should  come  to  that) 
a   rude   awakening   and   It   may   be — as   a 


generation  of  Europeans  realized  at  the  time 
to  Its  detriment — too  late  for  second 
thoughts. 

For  this  much  seems  certain:  society  does 
not  suffer  anarchy  for  very  long.  It  is  im- 
possible to  predict  whether  authority  will  be 
relmposed  by  the  right  or  the  lef.  if  the 
crisis  should  deepen  further,  or  by  a  pop- 
ulist mixture  of  both,  but  in  any  case  de- 
mocracy as  we  know  It  may  not  survive  the 
jxrocess. 

In  contrast  to  vrtdespre.-id  popular  belief, 
history  does  not  repeat  itself;  luckily  there- 
fore a  repetition  of  the  German  catastrophe 
Is  not  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  in  one  es- 
sential respect  serious  damage  has,  already 
been  done.  World  peace,  the  Independence  of 
Western  Etirope.  security  in  the  Middle  East 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  depend  at  pres- 
ent on  the  balance  of  military  power  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  a  highly  unsatisfactory  situation;  It 
would  be  vastly  preferable  If  It  depended  in- 
stead on  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  men  of 
goodwill  all  over  the  globe.  Regrettably  this 
Is  not  the  case.  No  particular  gifts  of  proph- 
ecy are  needed  to  predict  the  future  course 
of  world  politics  if  this  balance  is  radically 
upset  by  a  paralysis  of  American  foreign 
policy,  an  Inevitable  by-product  of  the  trend 
toward  neo-lsolatlonlsm. 

This  trend  may  be  only  the  beginning  of 
a  disastrous  process  which  could  eventually 
affect  other  parts  of  the  world.  Such  a  pros- 
pect may  not  give  rise  to  alarm  among  those 
who  would  welcome  a  defeat  of  their  coun- 
try, because,  as  they  see  It,  It  would  mean 
the  victory  of  "revolution." 

But  those  -not  living  In  the  fantasy  world 
of  the  New  Left  know  that  the  only  revo- 
lution likely  to  prevail  is  that  which  now 
rules  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  thought 
does  not  fill  their  hearts  with  Joy.  If  Amer- 
ica's position  in  the  world  were  that  of 
Sweden,  the  present  crisis  could  be  regarded 
with  greater  equanimity.  Sooner  or  later  It 
win  no  doubt  run  Its  course,  and,  for  all  one 
knows,  the  country  may  emerge  stronger 
from  it.  But  America,  for  better  or  worse,  is 
not  Sweden,  and  it  is  not  the  future  of 
America  alone  which  Is  at  stake. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  role  of  leader- 
ship should  have  been  thrust  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  on  a  nation  unpre- 
pared for  the  role.  It  Is  largely  Europe's 
fault;  unable  to  make  a  concerted  effort.  It 
has  not  asserted  Its  role  In  the  world  and 
taken  on  Itself  part  of  the  burden  which 
has  become  too  heavy  for  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  foreign  political  aspect  of  the  Amer- 
ican crisis  which  now  looms  most  promi- 
nently In  the  eyes  of  outside  observers,  for 
It  Is  this  which  makes  It  potentially  more 
dangerous  than  the  European  crisis  of  the 
nlneteen-thlrtles. 

These  concerns  and  fears  will  not  be  shared 
by  those  deeply  Immersed  in  their  debates 
on  repressive  desubllmatlOn  and  the  merits 
of  vaginal  orgasm,  not  to  mention  other 
subjects  of  topical  and  cosmic  relevance. 

Kurt  Tucholaky.  the  great  writer  who  In 
many  ways  was  the  epitome  of  the  radical 
intelligentsia  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  wrote 
In  1935  from  his  exile  In  Sweden  that  "we 
have  to  engage  in  self-criticism.  In  compar- 
ison with  which  sulphuric  acid  Is  like  soapy 
water."  A  few  days  later  he  committed 
suicide. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
»  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  12 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  is  recognized  for  12  minutes. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENTS 

OPPOSITION   TO    THE    MUSKIE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  Muskie  amendment  to  HJl. 
17123  because  of  the  added  expense  it 
will  cause,  because  it  will  impair  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  valid  contract,  because  It 
will  cause  disorder  and  confusion  and 
will  raise  many  serious  questions. 

Among  the  questions  raised  by  the 
amendment  is  the  following:  What  will 
be  the  contract  price  for  the  15  destroy- 
ers to  be  built  by  the  subcontractor? 

The  bid  by  the  Bath  Co.  was  $9  million 
per  destroyer  more  than  the  bid  of  the 
Litton  Co.  If  the  contract  Is  taken  away 
from  the  Litton  Co.,  which  has  the  con- 
tract for  the  30  destroyers,  and  the  Bath 
Co.  Is  given  a  contrswt  for  15  destroyers, 
it  is  certainly  very  definite  that  the  price 
that  the  Bath  Co.  would  charge  would  be 
at  least  $9  million  more  per  destroyer 
than  the  amount  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment now  has  a  contract. 

What  would  then  be  the  price  for  the 
15  destroyers  to  be  built  by  Litton?  Their 
contract  is  for  30  destroyers.  If  the  con- 
tract is  cut  in  two,  so  that  the  number  to 
be  built  by  Litton  is  reduced  to  15,  quite 
obviously  the  price  would  have  to  go  up 
on  the  15  destroyers  retained  by  Litton. 

Then  it  is  contemplated  by  the  amend- 
ment that  the  Litton  Co..  which  has  the 
contract  for  the  30  destroyers,  would 
remain  as  the  prime  contractor,  recog- 
nizing that  it  has  a  valid  contract  for 
the  building  of  the  30  destroyers,  but  re- 
quiring it  to  subcontract  15  of  those 
destroyers. 

This  amendment,  with  all  due  respect, 
would  create  a  great  state  of  confusion 
^d  would  open  a  Pandora's  box.  Cer- 
QBnly  it  would  create  more  problems 
than  it  would  solve. 

It  is  provided  that — 

No  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  DD  963 
claw  destroyers  unless  (1)  the  prime  con- 
tractor with  whom  the  United  States  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  such  destroyers 
Is  required  under  the  terms  of  such  contract 
to  subcontract  to  another  United  States 
shipyard  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  such 
destroyers  set  forth  under  the  terms  of  the 
prime  contract  Is  divided  substantially 
equally  between  the  prime  contractor  and 
subcontractor. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  amount  of 
the  subcontract.  Nothing  is  said  about 
whether  it  will  be  at  the  price  that  the 
Litton  Co.  bid.  Nothing  is  said  about 
whether  the  price  shall  be  raised  or 
whether  the  price  shall  remain  the  same. 
It  requires  the  present  prime  contractor 
to  subcontract  15  of  the  destroyers  for 
which  it  now  has  a  contract.  Obviously 
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the  price  at  which  it  could  subcontract 
the  destroyers  would  have  to  be  less  than 
it  is  receiving,  or  else  the  contract  cost 
is  going  to  have  to  go  up  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 
John  W.  Warner,  in  a  letter  dated  Au- 
gust 29,  19T0,  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis), 
points  out  that  if  this  contrsict  were  split 
20-10 — that  is,  20  retained  and  10  going 
to  the  Bath  Co.  or  a  successful  subcon- 
tract bidder — it  would  increase  the  cost 
of  the  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
the  30  destroyers  by  $225  million.  Nat- 
urally, if  it  were  split  50-50.  the  cost 
would  be  increased  even  more. 

The  Navy  Department  suggests  that  if 
it  is  desired  to  spend  tidditional  money, 
some  $225  million  or  more,  that  it  not  be 
spent  by  splitting  the  contract,  but  that 
it  be  spent  by  authorizing  additional 
ships  much  needed  by  the  Navy. 

So  any  change  in  the  present  procure- 
ment plan  as  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment would  result  in  a  sei;^us  program 
disruption  and  essentially  nullify  most 
of  the  benefits  of  competition  and  series 
production. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  if  it 
is  adopted,  would  leave  the  Navy  on  an 
uncharted  sea  without  a  compass.  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  the  cost  of  the  destroy- 
ers. The  Navy  now  has  a  firm  contract 
for  the  delivery  of  these  destroyers,  and 
the  bid  of  the  present  holder  of  the 
contrtict  was  $9  million  per  destroyer 
less  than  the  bid  of  the  other  company. 

So  why  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
contract?  Why  break  a  validly  existing, 
validly  executed  contract  in  order  to  di- 
vide it  up? 

The  company  that  now  seeks  a  part 
of  the  contract  had  every  opportunity  to 
bid  on  it,  and  did  bid  on  it;  and  now, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  it 
comes  in  and  says,  "Let  us  change  it;  let 
us  reqtiire  that  half  of  these  ships  be 
supplied  by  others." 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  price.  It 
leaves  the  Navy  without  any  ships  being 
built — because  the  amendment  says  that 
none  of  tiie  funds  authorized  in  Uiis  act 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  any  of  these  destroyers  unless  half  of 
the  contract  is  subcontracted  to  another 
company.  There  is  no  subcontract  exist- 
ing at  this  time,  so  until  such  a  subcon- 
tract is  entered  into,  the  present  contract 
would  have  to  remain  in  abeyance  under 
the  amendment. 

Will  the  subcontract  require  the  sub- 
contractor to  build  these  15  destroyers 
at  the  amount  of  the  Litton  contract? 
There  is  nothing  said  about  that.  Will  it 
be  more  or  less  than  the  present  con- 
tract? Are  we  going  to  add  $225  million 
to  the  cost  of  the  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  30  destroyers? 

Say  15  of  them  are  subcontracted.  We 
all  know  that  a  prime  contractor  gets 
some  sort  of  compensation  when  he  lets 
a  subcontract.  He  does  not  give  the  full 
contract  price.  So  it  is  certainly  fair  to 
assume  that  the  prime  contractor  would 
add  some  10  percent  to  the  amoimt  the 
subcontractor  is  to  receive,  adding  more 
and  more  to  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— to  the  Americsui  taxpayer,  if  you 
please — if  this  contract  should  be  broken 
by  legislative  action. 


Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a 
valid  contract  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  time.  The  Navy  gave  notice  to  Con- 
gress in  1967  and  in  subsequent  years 
that  this  contract  was  going  to  be  let 
to  one  contractor,  one  shipbuilder.  That 
suited  everyone  until  the  Litton  Co.  came 
up  with  the  low  bid,  by  $270  million,  on 
the  contract.  Are  we  going  to  toss  the 
contract  out  the  window,  disregard  it, 
and  impair  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract? I  do  not  believe  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment does  business  that  way.  I  would  be 
very  disappointed  if  I  foimd  that  it  did. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
this  amendment  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  taxi>ayer.  It  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  tlie  Navy.  It  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
task  of  procuring  ships  vrlth  which  to 
provide,  or  help  provide,  for  the  national 
security. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  op- 
pose the  amendment,  and  point  out  that 
by  its  very  terms,  it  would  leave  the 
status  of  this  contract  in  a  great  state  of 
confusion,  resulting,  very  probably,  in 
costly  delays,  confusion,  arguments,  and 
possible  litigation,  because  you  just  do 
not,  by  legislative  act,  seek  to  break  a 
contract  which  has  been  validly  entered 
into. 

So,  in  the  interest  of  the  defense  of  this 
country,  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  in  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tional honor,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 


THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
statement  issued  from  the  Western 
White  House  at  San  Clemente  last  Fri- 
day, President  Nixon  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  Senate  action  in  this  session  on 
the  administration's  family  assistance 
plan. 

The  President  accurately  described  this 
proposal  as  "the  most  important  piece 
of  domestic  legislation  of  the  past  35 
years." 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
President's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMKirr   BT    THE   PBESmENT    ON   FAMILY 

Assistance 

The  most  important  piece  of  domestic 
legislation  proposed  by  this  Administration 
is  the  Family  Assistance  Act.  It  has  property 
been  described  as  the  most  Important  piece 
of  domestic  legislation  of  the  past  thlrty- 
flve  years,  one  of  the  dozen  or  half  dozen 
such  bills  m  the  Nation's  history. 

I  have  emphasized  the  need  for  this  wel- 
fare reform  on  repeated  occasions  since  this 
proposal  was  made  one  year  ago — in  a  speech 
to  the  National  Governors'  Conference,  In  a 
speech  before  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Hunger,  Nutrition  and  Health,  In  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  and  in  my  re- 
marks In  St.  Louis  at  the  50th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Jaycees.  Most  recently,  I  have 
spoken  about  it  privately  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

I  am  gravely  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the 
remaining  days  of  the  91st  Congress  are  fist 
running  out  and  Congressional  action  haa 


not  been  completed  on  welfare  reform.  TtM 
present  legislation  Is  too  far  advanced,  the 
need  for  reform  Is  too  great,  for  this  to  be 
permitted  to  happen. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  on  April  16,  but  the 
bill  has  been  delayed  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  ever  since.  We  have  made  numer- 
ous proposals  for  modification  in  the  plan  to 
meet  the  objections  of  Committee  members. 
But  ultimately  the  Senate  as  a  whole  must 
be  given  the  chance  to  work  Its  will  on  this 
issue  and  this  bill.  I  urge  this  great  and 
conscientious  Committee  of  the  Congress  to 
conclude  its  public  hearings  smd  to  get  down 
to  the  hard  business  of  marking  up  a  bill  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  House  of  Representatives.  In  Its  de- 
tailed and  meticulous  examination  of  the 
Administration  proposal  made  a  number  of 
changes  which  were  clearly  Improvements, 
and  which  have  been  wholeheartedly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Administration.  The  Nation  is 
much  In  the  debt  of  Congressman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  and  John  W.  Byrnes  who  led  this  en- 
quiry, and  who  are  the  authors  of  the  legis- 
lation which  passed  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly In  April. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  think  a  similar 
process  will  take  place  In  the  Senate,  and 
every  reason  to  welcome  this  prospect.  Thus 
it  has  been  proposed  that  nationwide  opera- 
tion of  the  Family  Assistance  Program  be 
preceded  by  a  period  during  which  the  pro- 
gram would  be  field-tested.  This,  testing  pe- 
riod would  begin  January  1.  1971  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  chosen  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Thereafter 
the  program  would  go  into  effect  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  on  January  1, 1972. 

With  time  running  out,  and  an  historical 
social  reform  at  stake,  I  have  consulted  with 
several  co-sponsors  of  the  bUl  Including  Sen- 
ators Hugh  Scott,  Robert  P.  Griflln  and  Wal- 
lace P.  Bennett,  and  we  have  agreed  that  U 
the  Senate  accepts  this  modifying  amend- 
ment it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Admlnla- 
tratlon. 

The  Nation  needs  this  legislation.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  acted.  The 
Senate  now  must  act.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  It  will. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  indicated  his  willingness  to 
accept  a  suggestion  that  the  plan  be 
tested  in  a  pilot  basis  for  a  year  before 
It  would  go  into  effect  nationwide  on 
January  1, 1972. 

I  am  confident  that  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  who  have 
worked  long  and  diligently  on  this  pro- 
posal, will  do  all  they  can  to  see  that  this 
administration  proposal,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  they  deem  appropriate,  will 
be  reported  out  in  time  for  considera- 
tion during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
FIEI.D)  for  his  clear  statement,  made  over 
the  weekend,  that  he  wants  to  see  that 
the  family  assistance  plan  considered  be- 
fore this  session  adjourns. 

PinaUy,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Scott)  concerning  the  family  assistance 
plan,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thf-.e  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OV  SENATOR  SOOTT 

As  the  principal  sponsor  in  the  Senate  of 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan.  I  applaud  the 
President's  reaffirmation  of  support  of  the 
program  including  a  testing  period. 
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I  think  It  is  important  that  this  plan 
become  operative  and  even  to  stwt  a  teetlng 
period  next  year,  after  enactment.  wUl  be  ot 

^"^  wSuld  hope  that  the  Senate  nuance 
Committee  would  report  as  soon  as  possible 
a  bill  to  the  floor  so  that  It  may  be  con- 
sidered and  passed  before  ad]o\immcnt. 

This  U  a  most  meaningful  Welfare  Re- 
form Program  advanced  by  this  Administra- 
tion and  I  beUeve  in  the  interest  of  aU  our 
people.  It  should  be  speedily  enacted. 
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AUTHORIZATION     OP    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MIUTARY  PROCURE- 
MENT  AND   OTHER   PURPOSES 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill   (H.R.   17123)    to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,   and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  Act.  Insert  the  following: 
"Sk:.     .  No  modUlcatlona  or  changes  in  the 
command   structure   of   the   United   States 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  made  untU  the  Senate 
CJommlttee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Ninety- 
second  Congress  shall  have  had  60  days  to 
examine  the  document  known  as  the  Fltz- 
hugh  report." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  quite  similar  to  my 
amendment  No.  847.  which  provided  90 
days  for  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  examine  the  Fitzhugh  report.  There 
has  been  some  Indication  that  the  Penta- 
gon will  not  act  precipitously  in  imple- 
menting the  recommended  changes  in 
the  command  structure  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  reviewed.  We 
all  know  that  we  are  coming  down  to  the 
end  of  this  session. 

The  only  thing  this  amendment  would 
do  is  prohibit  a  premature  change  in  the 
command  structure  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
following  the  Fitzhugh  report,  until  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  it.  It  will  not 
in  any  way  prohibit  implementing  those 
decisions  if,  after  that  review,  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  Congress  see  fit 
not  to  make  any  recommendations:  but 
there  are  sweeping  recommendations  in 
It  that  would  effectively  downgrade  the 
Joint    Chiefs    of    Staff,    eliminate    the 
Alaska    Command    and    the    Southern 
Command,  and  create  three  new  Deputy 
Secretaries  of  Defense  with  broad  and 
sweeping  powers :  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  action  recommended  by  the  Fitz- 
hugh report  is  the  type  of  action  that  the 
standing  committees  of  Congress  shoulu 
review. 

I  do  not  serve  on  either  of  those  com- 
mittees, but  I  would  like  to  make  certain 
that  the  administration's  actions  would 


be  delayed  until  they  are  properly  re- 
viewed by  the  two  committees. 

Mr    STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  he  mentioned  this  matter 
to  me  some  2  weeks  ago.  and  had  J»lf 
amendment  ready  at  that  time.  I  had 
not  had  a  chance  to  look  into  the  Fitz- 
hugh report  at  aU  at  that  time  with 
reference  to  this  command  matter,  and 
actually  I  have  not  looked  into  it  yet, 
because  of  the  pressure  of  time.  I  have 
learned,   however,   that   it   Is   a   broad 
enough  subject  that  It  Is  going  to  require 
a  great  deal  of  study  by  the  committees, 
by  the  ser\'ices,  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  it  should.  It  is  a  far-reaching 
matter.  I  certainly  would  not  commit 
myself  one  way  or  another.  It  may  be 
that  something  needs  to  be  done.  I  have 
an  open  mind  with  respect  to  It.  At  the 
same  time,  I  can  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's concern  about  the  Alaska  Com- 
mand   I  know  of  his  manifestation  of 
interest,   and  I   am   glad  to   take   his 
amendment  to  conference,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  this  matter  will  be  ex- 
plored further  and  we  will  consult  with 
the  conferees  and  the  committee  of  con- 
ference and  see  what  further  can  be 
done  about  the  matter. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  brought 
up  his  amendment,  and  I  am  glad  to 
recommend  that  It  be  agreed  to  as  a 
part  of  the  bill.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Chair    correctly    understand    that    the 
Senator   from   Mississippi   accepts   the 
amendment? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr    STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tp  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times  of 
August  21,  relating  to  the  Fitzhugh  plan. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Laird  Expected  To  Dkwcgard  PrrzHtJCH 
Plan 
(By  Mary  C.  Berry) 
Washington.— A  presidential  panel's  rec- 
ommendations for  a  sweeping  reorganization 
of  the  Pentagon — including  abolition  of  the 
Alaskan  Command— are  not  likely  to  be  im- 
plemented. 

At  least  that  is  the  implication  of  a  speech 
made  Thursday  by  the  Pentagon's  number 
two  man.  Deputy  Secretary  Vance  Packard. 
Packard  was  talking  specifically  about  a 
proposal  put  forward  by  the  panel's  report— 
the  Fitzhugh  Report— that  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  be  reorganized  with  three 
deputy  secretaries,  one  of  whom  would  be 
directly  m  charge  of  command  operations. 
The  report  is  named  after  the  chairman  of 
the  panel.  Gilbert  Fitzhugh. 

Speaking  in  Los  Angeles,  Packard  said 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  wasn't  Ukely 
to  implement  this  change  any  time  soon. 

"We  don't  want  to  create  a  structure  that 
adds  more  top-involvement,"  he  said.  "Three 
deputies  would  tend  to  pull  even  more  deci- 
sion-making up  to  the  top  and  we  dont 
want  to  move  In  that  direction." 

Robert  C.  Jackson,  another  panel  member, 
held  a  similar  dlssenUng  opinion  In  a  pro- 
posal  published   with  the  Fitzhugh  report 

last  July  1.  ..       , 

"Two  separate  Joint  staffs  at  the  national 
level  would  create  a  highly  unsatisfactory 
situation."  Jackson  wrote  in  that  opinion. 
"I  believe  it  would  be  chaotic  to  set  up  an- 
other large  military  staiT  in  Washington  to 


parallel  the  work  now  done  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  ^^         _. 

Jackson  was  also  referring  to  the  most 
controversial  part  of  the  Fitzhugh  reportr- 
the  recommendation  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  be 
removed  from  day-to-day  military  opera- 
tions. Thursday  night  in  Los  Angeles,  Pack- 
ard said  this  idea  was  stUl  under  review  but 
added  that  If  It  is  done  at  all  It  will  be  done 
"on  a  step  by  step  basis". 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  military  objects 
strenuously  to  what  they  consider  a  "down- 
grading" of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

All  this  is  dlrecUy  related  to  the  future  of  . 
the  Alaskan  Command   (Alcorn). 

The  proposal  to  abolish  as  such  and  give 
its  functions  to  the  Pacific  Command  is  part 
of  the  broader  plan  to  create  three  deputy 
secretaries  of  defense  with  broad  but  spe- 
cific powers.  One  would  be  In  charge  of  de- 
fense operations  and  would  take  over  re- 
sponsibilities m  this  area  now  belonging  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  reorganized 
commands.  Including  the  merged  Alaskan- 
Pacific  Command,  would  be  under  his  Ju- 
risdiction. ,  ..  _ 
Jackson  also  objected  to  changes  In  the 
organization  of  the  commands,  particularly 
changes  In  the  area  commands,  of  which 
Alcom  is  one.  The  present  area  command* 
were  formed  after  mature  consideration. 
"They  work  well  In  practice."  he  wrote,  "and 
there  is  no  revolutionary  change  in  the  Mt 
of  warfare  that  requires  them  to  be  altered 
In  a  radical  way." 

Whether  any  of  the  Fitzhugh  Report  s  rec- 
ommendations are  Implemented  Is  up  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  Laird  shows  few 
Inclinations  to  make  these  changes.  Although 
congressional  approval  might  be  required  for 
some  things,  the  1958  Defense  Department 
Reorganization  Act  gives  the  secretary  broad 
powers  to  do  much  of  the  reorganization  him- 
self 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  Fitzhugh 
report  will  Join  Washington's  library  of  slm- 
Uar  recommendations,  all  made  In  good  faith 
and  urgency,  but  never  heeded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  sield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

THE    MUSKIE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  amendments.  I  should  like 
to  address  the  Senate  briefly  on  a  matter 
which  will  be  pending  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  have  reference  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  that  in  effect  seeks 
to  set  aside  a  contract  that  has  been 
awarded  already  with  reference  to  the 
destroyers. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  pre- 
serving the  mobilization  assets  of  our 
Nation  in  case  of  further  need  or  in  case 
of  an  emergency. 
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Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that  in 
this  particular  contract,  after  all,  the 
main  mobilization  backgroimd  and  qual- 
ities involved  concern  the  massive  mate- 
rial that  will  be  used  in  these  destroyers 
and  the  subcontracts  that  the  prime  con- 
tractor will  make  all  over  this  Nation  for 
this  material.  That  would  involve  the 
labor  that  goes  into  it.  the  capacity  to 
make  the  proper  motors,  and  so  forth. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  mobilization  in 
this  contract  is  In  the  45  States  that  will 
supply  the  material  and  the  labor  for  the 
n^terial  and  the  fixings,  the  units  that 
go  Into  these  destroyers.  Those  contracts 
will  go  out  over  45  of  the  50  States  and 
will  constitute  60  percent  of  the  amount 
spent  for  the  cost  of  these  destroyers.  It 
will  involve  a  massive  number  of  fac- 
tories and  industrial  plants,  with  skilled 
and  unskilled  people  and  every  other  kind 
of  ability  that  goes  into  the  making  of 
these  products,  some  of  which  require 
highly  skilled  people,  and  all  the  com- 
plications of  electronics  and  modern 
weapons  and  modem  output  of  all  kinds. 
That  is  the  great  mobilization  base. 

If  the  contract  had  gone  to  Bath,  Bath 
would  have  been  largely  an  assembly 
plant  for  putting  together  this  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  that  Is  spread  out  all 
over  this  Nation.  If  it  goes  to  Utton- 
Ingalls  at  Pascagoula,  that  will  be  the 
assembly  plant  that  will  put  the  pieces 
together,  gathered  from  all  over  this 
Nation. 

The  putting  together,  the  assembly 
plant,  is  not  a  complicated  matter  with 
reference  to  a  destroyer.  Modem  as  they 
may  be,  the  modernity  parts  will  be  made 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
Nation.  So  for  this  kind  of  ship,  I  do  not 
want  Senators  to  get  the  idea  that  every- 
thing is  made  there  and  that  no  other 
area  is  involved. 

Time  will  be  quite  brief  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  I  have  a  list  of  the  shipyards — 
I  do  not  have  the  list  at  hand  at  this 
time — that  would  be  capable  of  making 
destroyers  should  this  coimtry  need  them 
on  very  reasonable  notice. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  20 
additional  destroyers  above  this  amount. 
I  think  that  Is  way  In  the  future  some- 
where. However  that  may  be,  that  would 
be  a  different  type  of  destroyer,  a  dif- 
ferent design  destroyer,  and  Pascagoula 
woold  not  have  any  running  start  to 
run  away  with  that  contract,  should  it 
materialize.  My  opinion  Is  that  it  would 
be  a  long  time  before  the  Navy  got  the 
allocation  of  enough  money  through  fu- 
ture budgets,  future  budget  years,  look- 
ing ahead,  to  build  any  additional  de- 
stroyers In  any  large  niunber  such  as 
20  to  follow  this  30.  The  reason  they 
are  getting  30  now  is  that,  because  of  the 
long  delay,  year  after  year,  the  Navy  has 
had  to  put  off  a  real  chance  to  modernize 
their  destroyer  fleet.  They  have  a  hard 
time  getting  the  money  now.  but  the  sub- 
marine threat  from  other  sources,  both 
the  fighter  attack  submarines  and  those 
of  the  Polaris-tjrpe  that  the  Soviets  have 
launched  into  In  such  a  strong  way  in 
the  last  few  years,  made  this  priority 
CO  up.  That  is  why  we  have  a  contract 
now.  J 

This  has  been  an  orderly  process;  it  is 
an  orderly  contract.  There  is  not  a  thing 


in  the  world  imusual  about  this,  except 
one  thing:  The  Navy  laid  down  these 
ground  rules  to  start  with.  They  were 
going  to  try  to  get  more  for  their  money. 
They  were  going  to  try  to  go  over  to  a 
more  modem  shipyard  concept.  It  is 
Just  commonsense  that  with  a  larger 
package,  you  get  a  better  price.  I  recall 
that  when  I  was  a  small  boy  we  got  two 
bananas  for  a  nickel,  but  we  got  five 
for  a  dime.  That  economic  principle  is 
still  true,  and  the  Navy  tried  this  out  and 
it  worked. 

They  got  a  good  price  for  the  destroy- 
ers. The  GAO  went  over  the  figures  very 
carefully.  The  charges  were  made  that 
this  was  a  buy-in.  Their  report  does  not 
sustain  the  allegation.  Nowhere  did  the 
GAO  conclude  that  it  was  a  buy-in  or 
that  any  of  the  figures  of  Ingalls  were 
unsoimd.  In  a  former  speech  I  made, 
there  Is  an  analysis  of  the  difference  in 
price  of  $9  million  per  ship,  and  that  the 
profits  were  small.  Another  point  was  on 
the  estimate  of  their  abilitsr  to  get  the 
material  for  a  certain  price,  which  the 
Navy  checked  into.  The  GAO  auditors 
went  into  that,  and  they  did  not  con- 
demn it. 

To  be  brief,  they  found  no  Indictment, 
and  no  fault  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  Ingalls. 
The  low  bid  was  found  to  be  reasonable. 

They  said  something  about  taking  a 
chance.  Well,  where  is  there  ansrthing 
that  a  businessman  does  not  have  to 
take  a  chance  on  In  the  Government's 
buying  of  its  products?  Where  is  the 
case  where  everything  is  certain?  Of 
course,  there  Ls  no  such  thing. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  great  drive  is 
going  around  here  by  other  competitors 
who  say  in  effect,  "Well,  we  want  our 
Senators  to  get  us  In  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  get  at  that  contract." 

I  have  not  heard  any  of  them  saving 
they  will  do  it  for  a  smaller  amoimt, 
much  less  a  lesser  amoimt  than  Ingalls. 
No  one  makes  a  proposition  of  that  kind, 
that  they  will  give  the  Government  a 
better  price. 

Bath  is  one  of  the  finest  quality  orga- 
nizations in  the  Nation.  We  already  know 
that  it  will  not  give  a  better  price,  or  did 
not  at  least.  They  had  the  chance.  Their 
bid  was  $9  million  more  per  ship.  There 
were  three  others  In  the  running,  and 
under  the  flair  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Navy,  they  dropped  out  before  they  got 
down  to  the  end. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
business  in  that  way,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  much  material  and  as  many 
weapons  and  so  forth.  It  has  to  buy — 
plsmes.  ships,  tanks,  everything  else — 
so  complicated  and  expensive — if  it  is 
going  to  make  offers  of  good  faith  and 
say  to  the  industrial  units  that  come  In 
here,  "We  will  let  contracts  imder  the 
ground  rules.  Here  they  are.  Everyone  Is 
bound  by  them."  That  is  what  happened 
here.  They  worked  on  it.  They  bid  on  it. 
Finally,  there  was  a  race  to  the  wire.  The 
last  two  competitors  in  the  end,  one  was 
$9  million  per  ship  under.  That  is  about 
it.  If  It  turns  out  to  be  for  30  ships,  that 
will  be  $270  million — ^more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars. 

This  matter  has  come  up  about  a  single 
yard  many  times.  It  has  been  considered 
by  two  Secretaries  of  Defense,  two  Sec- 


retaries of  the  Navy,  and  a  great  host 
of  naval  officers.  It  has  also  been  consid- 
ered by  Mr.  Packard,  one  of  the  able  in- 
dustrial leaders  in  this  Nation.  I  know 
it  was  considered,  because  he  told  me  su 
himself.  It  was  always  their  conclusion 
that  this  was  a  better  course  to  follow 
in  this  particular  case.  We  knew  about 
that.  We  passed  on  it  directly  in  Congress 
last  year. 

If  we  are  going  to  come  in  now  and  let 
the  ones  that  bid  second  get  the  contract 
set  aside,  or  we  have  to  give  them  half, 
where  will  that  leave  the  Government 
with  reference  to  making  other  pur- 
chases? 

I  know  where  it  will  leave  the  Senators. 
Every  Senator  will  be  having  the  experi- 
ence in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months 
where — I  will  not  say  a  disgnmtled  con- 
tractor but  I  will  say  a  disappointed  con- 
tractor will  say.  "We  want  another 
chance.  We  want  our  Senator  to  get  that 
contract  set  siside  tmd  get  it  altered.  We 
bid  for  it.  and  we  did  not  get  it,  but  still 
we  want  half  anj'way." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be  fooled.  That 
is  what  it  will  lead  to.  The  shipbuilders, 
the  planebuilders.  and  all  the  other 
builders  who  think  they  can  set  aside 
contracts  with  immunity  when  they  need 
to  get  a  contract  and  are  not  successful, 
they  will  all  be  in  here.  We  just  cannot 
afford  to  get  into  the  legislative  business 
of  rewriting  contracts  that  we  have  al- 
ready committed  the  executive  branch  to 
carry  out  according  to  its  best  judgment 
and  ability. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  all  I  have  to 
say  at  this  time.  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken 
the  time  of  the  Senate  at  this  point,  but 
there  is  such  a  limited  time  available 
in  the  morning  with  only  30  minutes  to 
a  side,  that  I  wanted  to  sum  up  now  some 
of  the  high  points  of  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


S.  4309— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NA-nONAUTY  ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Act.  It  is  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  Etepartment 
of  Justice,  on  their  own  behalf  and  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4309)  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hruska.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  l^  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  introduced  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  consideration  of  mudi 
needed  changes  in  some  portions  of  the 
present  immigration  laws  of  this  country; 
particularly  as  they  effect  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Although  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  drafters  of  this  bill  and  am  con- 
fident that  much  of  the  material  included 
in  the  bill  has  great  merit.  I  do  not  en- 
dorse the  bill  section-by-sectlon  at  this 
timo  as  it  is  a  most  complicated  matter. 
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It  will  require  expert  examination  and  a 
good  deal  of  study  before  we  can  deter- 
mine in  what  form  and  detail  it  should  be 
adopted.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  draft 
will  serve  as  a  springboard  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  our  entire  immigration 
procedures. 

America  has  been,  since  its  beginnmgs. 
a  nation  which  opened  its  arms  to  the 
people  of  other  lands.  Immigrants  have 
traveled  to  our  borders  for  many  different 
purposes,  but  with  one  common  goal:  to 
find  a  better  life. 

The  past  decade  has  produced  tre- 
mendous change  in  America,  as  in  other 
nations.  Hcvever  in  spite  of  allegations 
to  the  contrarv  bv  some  who  dwell  within 
our  borders,  the  United  States  i?  still 
regarded  by  people  all  over  the  world  as 
a  nation  which  can  indeed  provide  a  bet- 
ter life.  Because  of  this  steady  influx,  we 
found  it  necessary  in  1952  to  set  up  com- 
prehensive rules  on  immigration  which 
were  intended  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  needs  of  this  country  and  thc-^e  of 
foreigners  who  wish  to  come  to  America. 
In  19u5.  the  Congress  extensively  reviL^ed 
these  preierenccs  and  exemptrons  which 
mcdifv  the  established  quota  limitations 
applicable  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Congress  provided  for 
the  first  time  a  limitation  on  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere — one 
v.hich  contained  no  system  of  preferences 
as  V  e  have  for  tl-.e  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Mr.  President,  since  July  1,  1953 — 
when  the  Western  Krmisphere  limitation 
became  effective — it  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  that  further  reforms  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  are 
necessary,  with  particular  regard  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  was 
transmitted  by  the  Department  of  State 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  is  designed  to  alleviate 
many  of  the  difficulties  and  inequities 
which  nov/  exist  in  the  field  of  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  bill,  the  prod- 
uct of  extensive  experience  and  studv. 
It  would,  among  other  things,  applv  the 
identical  preference  pro\'isions  to  East- 
ern and  Western  Hemisphere  quotsis, 
therebv  creating  a  worldwide  system 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  family 
unity  and  national  need  inherent  in  our 
immigration  laws.  As  a  further  refine- 
ment, however,  this  proposal  recognizes 
the  special  relationship  we  have  tradi- 
tionally enjoyed  with  our  contiguous 
countries,  and  create?  a  special  allotment 
of  35,000  \isas  each  to  Canada  and 
Mexico.  These  nimibers  would  exist  out- 
side of  any  nimierical  restriction  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  country,  and  outside 
the  preference  system  as  well. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  further  re- 
forms. For  example,  with  regard  to 
refugees.  Presently,  the  seventh  prefer- 
ence, which  provides  for  refugee  admis- 
sion, applies  only  to  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  in  an  amount  no  more  than  6 
percent  of  the  total  hemisphere  limita- 
tion. Under  the  proposal,  the  seventh 
preference  would  apply  to  both  hemi- 
spheres in  an  Increased  amount  of  10  per- ' 
cent  of  the  established  hemisphere  lim- 
itations. This  increase  is  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  these  troubled  times  re- 
sulted in  an  exhaustion  of  our  refugee 


allocations  in  fiscal  1969  and  1970  well 
before  the  end  of  those  years.  We  must 
not  disappoint  the  persecuted  and  home- 
less whose  sole  hope  is  America. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  would 
make  many  other  changes  in  the  law  too 
numerous  to  mention  at  this  time.  A 
summary  of  its  major  provisions  in- 
cludss ' 

First.  Continues  present  170,000 
numerical  limitation  for  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere and  establishes  numerical  limita- 
tion of  80.000  or  Western  Hemisphere  ex- 
clusive of  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Second.  Provides  separate  annual  al- 
locations of  35.000  each  to  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Third.  Applies  identical  preference 
provisions  to  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemisphere  quotas. 

Fourth.  Makes  various  modifications  in 
preference  classes  and  allocations  with- 
in established  quotas.  Of  particular  in- 
terest is  the  grant  of  second  preference 
status  to  parents  of  permanent  resident 
aliens,  and  hmitation  of  the  fifth  prefer- 
ence to  unmarried  brothers  and  sisters 
of  U.S.  citizens. 

Fifth.  Increases  the  maximum  alloca- 
tion for  dependent  areas  from  200  to 
600,  and  specifies  that  this  limitation 
will  be  applied  to  the  hemisphere  in 
which  the  dependency  is  located.  A  spe- 
cial proposal  would  authorize  the  grant 
of  permanent  resident  status  to  all  West 
Indian  workers  now  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  temporar>'  status. 

Sixth.  In  regard  to  refugees,  the  bill 
authorizes  increase  of  the  seventh  pref- 
erence allocation  in  each  hemisphere  to 
10  percent.  However,  it  does  not  modify 
the  general  parole  authority  now  set 
forth  in  the  statute  and  does  not  disturb 
the  existing  arrangements  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Cuban  refugees. 

Seventh.  Conditions  the  admission  of 
H-2  temporary  workers  upon  a  certifica- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Labor.  This 
proposal  would  transfer  final  authority 
to  determine  the  labor  acceptability  of 
such  temporary  workers  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Eighth.  Provides  for  waiver  of  non- 
immigrant visas  for  certain  90-day  visit- 
ors in  order  to  encourage  tourism. 

Nintfl;  Provides  discretionary  waiver 
of  inadmissibility  for  rehabilitated  crim- 
inals, prostitutes,  and  visa  mlsrepresent- 
ers  with  no  close  relatives  in  the  United 
States  upon  their  showing  10  years  of 
good  behavior. 

Tenth.  Restores  adjustment  of  status 
for  Western  Hemispheie  aliens  except 
natives  of  contiguous  countries  and  ad- 
jacent Islands  who  are  not  immediate 
rd&Mvcs 

Eleventh.  Eliminates  quota  charge  up- 
on the  grant  of  adjustment  of  status  to 
Cuban  refugees. 

Twelfth.  Proposes  a  number  of  changes 
urged  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  to  aid  its  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities, including  the  following : 

First,  new  criminal  penalty  for  know- 
ingly employing  aliens  In  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  law; 

Second,  new  criminal  penalty  for  re- 
maining in  the  United  States  after  il- 
legal entry; 
Third,  new  criminal  penalty  for  ac- 


ceptance of  unauthorized  employment 
in  the  United  States  by  a  nonimmigrant; 
Fourth,  amendment  in  the  statute 
dealing  with  judicial  review  of  deporta- 
tion orders  in  order  to  minimize  frivolous 
challenges;  and 

Fifth,  clarification  of  statute  dealing 
with  waiver  of  deportability  for  aliens 
with  close  relatives  In  the  United  States 
who  entered  this  coimtry  through  fraud 
by  specifying  that  the  waivei'  is  discre- 
tionary and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  in- 
dependent grounds  of  inadmissibility. 

Thirteenth.  Proposes  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  nationality  laws  in  order 
to  eliminate  inequities  and  ambiguities. 

It  is  a  measure  deserving  of  thoughtful 
and  immediate  consideration,  and  the 
administration  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  effort  which  has  gone  into  Its  prepa- 
ration. In  justice  to  those  who  would  seek 
•  to  enter  our  borders  and  contribute  to 
America's  life  force,  I  urge  that  this  pro- 
posal receive  early  consideration. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  introduce  this 
bill  in  the  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  examine  all  of  its  provisions 
in  light  of  Its  expertise  in  these  matters 
to  see  what  portions  of  the  bill  should  be 
adopted  and  what  other  changes  in  our 
immigration  laws  are  needed  and  would 
be  beneficial.  The  text  of  the  bill  is  long 
so  I  do  not  ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  but  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  section -by-section  analysis  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  State  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section    Analysis   of    Adminis- 
tration Omnibus  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Bill 
Section  1  contains  the  short  title  of  the 

bin. 

Section  2   amends  the   table  of  contents. 

Section  3  amends  section  lOHa)  (13)  to  re- 
define "entry"  by  specifying  that  a  person 
who  obtains  an  adjustment  of  status  will  be 
regarded  as  having  made  an  entry  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  laws.  This  would 
place  such  a  person  In  parity  of  status  with 
one  who  enters  through  a  port  of  entry.  At 
present,  the  statute  dlscrtmin.ites  irration- 
ally In  favor  of  a  person  who  Improperly  ob- 
tains adjustment  of  status,  not  subjecting 
him  to  deportation  for  his  Illegal  action  and 
relieving  him  from  proceedings  for  rescis- 
sion of  his  Improper  adjustment  after  the 
lapse  of  5  years.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  treat  both  classes  of  Immigrants  alike, 
subjecting  them  to  like  consequences  and 
time  limitations  (If  any) ,  and  granting  them 
Identical  benefits,  when  benefits  are  avail-. 

able-  .„,' 

Sections  4  (o)  and  (c)  amend  section  101 
(a)  (15)  (E)  and  il)  In  Identical  fashion  to 
provide  derivative  nonimmigrant  status  for 
"members  of  the  Immediate  family"  of  treaty 
traders  and  Investors  and  of  Information 
media  representatives,  rather  than  only  for 
the  spouses  and  children.  This  would  enable 
dependent  relatives  (parents,  unmarried 
daughters,  etc.)  of  such  nonimmigrants  who 
normally  are  members  of  the  household  to 
receive  the  same  nonimmigrant  treatment 
accorded  to  the  principal  alien. 

Section  4(6)  amends  section  101  (a)  (15) 
(P)  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  responsibility  for 
approval  of  school  to  be  attended  by  non- 
immigrant students.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  the  reference  to  "ap- 
proved" schools.  Presently  some  schools  use 
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the  phrase  "Approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States"  as  part  of  their  ad- 
vertising. This  gives  a  connotation  that  the 
Attorney  General  approves  the  school  In  all 
aspects.  The  amended  statute  retains  for  the 
Attorney  General  a  measure  of  supervision. 
In  authorizing  him  to  prohibit  the  entry  of 
students  coming  to  schools  which  fall  to 
furnish  required  reports  of  termination  of 
attendance. 

Section  5(a)  amends  subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  101(a)  (27)  to  delete  the  present  def- 
inition entirely  and  to  substitute  a  defini- 
tion Including  only  aliens  born  In  contig- 
uous territory  (Canada  and  Mexico),  their 
spouses  and  children,  xwo  provisos  are  in- 
cluded: (a)  to  limit  to  35,000  the  number  of 
Immigrant  visas  which  may  be  issued  to 
natives  of  any  single  contlguotis  foreign 
state  In  any  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  immedi- 
ate relatives  and  other  special  Immigrants; 
and  (b)  to  provide  that  an  alien  described 
therein  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  qualified  for 
such  classification  until  he  has  obtained 
a  labor  certification  if  he  seeks  to  enter  the 
United  States  to  perform  skilled  or  vm- 
skllled  labor.  This  amendment  to  establish 
a  separate  numerical  limitation  of  35,000  on 
immigration  from  each  of  our  two  neigh- 
boring countries  Is  in  recognition  of  the 
special  relationship  which  exists  between  us. 

Section  5(b)  amends  subparagraph  (D)  to 
provide  special  immigrant  statiu  for  religious 
functionaries  as  well  as  for  ministers  of 
religion.  This  amendment  would  make  pos- 
sible the  admission  as  immigrants  without 
numerical  limitation  of  other  religious  work- 
ers as  well  as  ministers  of  religion. 

Section  S{c)  amends  subparagraph  (E)  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  the  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  special  immi- 
grant status  under  this  subparagraph  be 
upon  a  finding  that  "exceptional  circimi- 
Etances'*  exist  in  the  case  of  the  applicant 
X  concerned. 

J3  Section   6    amends    section    101(b)(1)(E) 

**  to  amend  the  definition  of  "child"  to  in- 

clude adopted  children  who  have  been  in  the 
legal  c\i8tody  of,  and  have  resided  with,  the 
adoptive  parent  or  parents  for  a  period  of 
one  year  rather  than  the  present  two  years. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  also  permit 
peirods  of  residence  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  the  adoption  decree  to  be  counted.  Since 
the  purpose  of  the  period  of  residence  is  to 
Insure  that  a  stable  family  relationship  has 
been  established  it  is  not  considered  to  be 
significant  when  that  period  of  residence 
occurred. 

Section  7  amends  Section  106  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  8  U.S.C. 
1105 A.  As  enacted  in  1961,  Section  106  sought 
to  minimize  dilatory,  repetitious  chaltenges 
to  deportation  orders  by  providing  a  single, 
unitary  review  proceeding  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  this  aim  has  not  yet  been 
fully  achieved.  Frivolous  and  repetitious  liti- 
gation is  still  being  brought,  obstructing  the 
administrative  process  and  overburdening 
the  courts.  In  part,  this  development  is 
attributable  to  ambiguities  In  the  statutory 
language,  which  have  led  some  courts  to 
suggest  the  need  for  clarifying  amendments. 
In  part,  it  is  attributable  to  the  statute's 
provision  for  an  automatic  stay  of  deporta- 
tion upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  review, 
no  matter  how  frivolous  or  repetitious  it 
may  be. 

The  amendments  would  clarify  the  statute 
and  would  limit  the  possibilities  for  dilatory 
use  of  the  automatic  stay  of  deportation. 
They  would  specify  that  the  statute's  \ml- 
tary  review  proceedings  would  include  review 
of  determinations  ancillary  to  the  deporta- 
tion edict,  and  would  eliminate  automatic 
stays  of  deportation,  and  resultant  unjusti- 
fied delays,  for  aliens  who  bring  repetitious 
review  proceedings. 

Section  8  amends  section  201(a)  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  numerical  limitation  of  80,000 


per  annum  and  22,000  quarterly  for  the 
Westerii  Hemisphere,  other  than  Canada  and 
Mexico  for  which  a  specific  limitation  is  set 
forth  in  section  5.  The  dependent  areas 
physically  located  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  be  included  within  this 
overall  celling.  Together  with  the  amend- 
ments m  sections  9  and  10,  this  amendment 
places  all  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere (other  than  Canada  and  Mexico) 
under  a  system  identical  to  that  now  appli- 
cable to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Section  201(b)  is  also  amended  to  provide 
"immediate  relative"  status  derivatively  for 
the  spouse  or  child  of  any  alien  entitled  to 
immediate  relative  classification,  whether  or 
not  such  spouse  or  child  may  also  be  entitled 
in  his  own  right  to  such  status. 

Section  9  amends  section  302  In  the  fol- 
lowing ways — 

(a)  a  separate  annual  celling  of  600  is  es- 
tablished for  each  dependent  area  and  this 
celling  is  charged  against  the  overall  limi- 
tation for  the  hemisphere  in  which  the  de- 
pendent area  is  located  rather  than  against 
the  20,000  foreign  state  limitation  of  the 
governing  country.  These  changes  would  re- 
lieve serious  backlogs  of  Immigration  demand 
in  certain  dependent  areas  of  the  world 
where,  in  many  cases,  the  present  celling  of 
200  is  insufficient  even  to  provide  for  im- 
migration by  spouses  and  children  of  resi- 
dent aliens.  They  would  at  the  same  time 
avoid  having  this  increased  demand  preempt 
the  foreign  state  limitation  of  the  govern- 
ing country,  especially  that  of  Great  Britain 
to  which  the  immigration  from  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  dependent  areas  is  chargeable 
at  present. 

(b)  the  provisions  relating  to  alternate 
foreign  state  chargeabUlty  for  a  spouse  or 
child  following  to  join  the  principal  alien, 
as  well  as  one  accompanying  such  an  alien. 
This  change  will  prevent  problems  which 
can  arise  under  present  law  when  a  spouse 
and  child  are  unable,  for  valid  reasons,  to 
accompany  the  principal,  only  to  find  they 
face  long  delays  In  following  to  join  him 
because  of  unfavorable  foreign  state  charge- 
ability. 

Section  10  amends  section  203  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways — 

(a)  the  percentage  reserved  for  the  first 
preference  categroy  is  reduced  from  20%  to 
lO^r : 

(b)  the  definition  of  aliens  entitled  to 
second  preference  classification  is  expanded 
to  include  the  parents  of  a  permanent  resi- 
dent alien  if  the  permanent  resident  Is  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age; 

(c)  the  percentage  reserved  for  the  third 
preference  category  is  increased  from  10% 
to  15%  and  provision  is  made  for  the  visa 
numbers  unused  by  higher  preferences  to 
"fall  down"  to  third  preference; 

(d)  the  percentage  reserved  for  the  fifth 
preference  category  is  reduced  Irom  24% 
to  20%  and  the  class  of  aliens  entitled  to 
fifth  preference  classification  is  restricted 
to  the  unmarried  brothers  and  sisters  of 
United  States  citizens; 

(e)  the  percentage  reserved  for  the  sixth 
preference  category  is  Increased  from  10% 
to  15%  and  provision  is  made  for  visa  num- 
bers xinused  by  higher  preferences  to  "fall 
down"  to  sixth  preference; 

(f)  the  percentage  reserved  for  seventh 
preference  refugees  is  Increased  from  6% 
to  10%; 

(g)  the  definition  of  "refugee"  Is  amended 
to  add  a  requirement  that  an  alien  not  be 
firmly  resettled  in  any  coimtry  In  order  to 
qualify  for  refugee  status  under  seetlckn 
203(a)(7). 

These  amendments  adjust  the  preference 
system  to  make  more  visa  ntunbeis  available 
to  professionals,  needed  workeiv  and  refu- 
gees. Very  heavy  backlogs  have  developed  in 
the  third  and  sixth  preference  categorlea  and 
the  amount  of  visa  nimibers  an^lable  for 
refugees  have  proven  inadequate  to  meet  the 


legitimate  demand  in  that  category.  These 
revisions  of  the  percentages  allocated  to  the 
various  preferences  will  provide  a  more 
realistic  distribution  in  terms  of  the  demand 
for  immigration  by  relatives  and  by  aliens 
having  skills  this  country  needs. 

The  enlargement  of  the  second  preference 
category  to  include  the  parents  of  an  adult 
permanent  resident  recognizes  the  hardship 
that  can  be  imiKised  if  the  adult  son  or 
daughter  cannot  confer  preferential  status 
on  his  parents  until  after  he  has  qualified  for 
citizenship. 

The  restriction  of  the  fifth  preference  cate- 
gory to  unmarried  brothers  and  sisters  re- 
tains preferential  treatment  when  the  ties 
remain  close  while  taking  Into  account  the 
fact  that  a  person  who  marries  transfers  his 
primary  loyalty  from  his  other  relatives  to 
his  spouse  and  children. 

Section  11  amends  section  204  to  require 
the  filing  and  {4>proval  of  a  petition  to  accord 
special  immigrant  status  to  a  religious  func- 
tionary under  section  101  (a)  (27)  (D) ,  and  to 
require,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  approval  of 
a  third  or  sixth  preference  petition,  a  cer- 
tification pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (14)  in- 
stead of  "consultation  with  appropriate  gov- 
ernment agencies." 

Section  12 {a)  amends  section  211(a)  to 
delete  the  references  therein  to  the  transi- 
tion period  from  December  1965  to  July  1, 
19e8. 

Section  12(l>)  restores  discretionary  au- 
thority to  waive  mnocent  defects  in  visas 
presented  by  entrant  aliens.  Subsection  (c) 
of  section  211  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  was  repealed  by  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  October  3,  1965.  Since  the  effective 
date  of  the  latter  act  no  relief  has  been  avail- 
able to  an  alien  who  Irmocently  was  not  en- 
titled to  the  classification  shown  in  his  visa 
at  the  time  of  his  admission.  The  experience 
under  former  section  211(c)  and  its  prede- 
cessor, section  13(d)  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924,  emphasizes  the  need  for  discre- 
tionary authority  to  deal  with  the  cases  of 
worthy  immigrants  in  a  humanitarian  man- 
ner. The  amendment  would  in  effect  restore 
subsection  (c) .  and  would  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  grant  relief  where  an  entry 
Is  defective  for  technical  reasons. 

Section  13(a)  amends  section  212(a)  (14) 
to  add  nonimmigrants  under  section  101(a) 
(16)(H)(il)  to  those  classes  of  aliens  to 
whom  the  section  is  applicable  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  exemption  from  the  provisions 
accorded  to  certain  special  Immigrants  under 
section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  shall  be  available  to 
the  parents  of  a  permanent  resident  only  if 
the  permanent  resident  is  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  The  present  reference  to  ex- 
emption on  the  basis  of  a  specified  relation- 
ship to  a  United  States  citizen  has  been  de- 
leted, inasmuch  as  such  relatives  are  eligible 
for  "Immediate  relative"  status  tmd  are  there- 
by excluded  automatically  from  the  provi- 
.  slonsof  section  212(a)  (14). 

Section  13(b)  repeals  section  212(a)  (24) 
relaUng  to  Ineligibility  of  an  alien  applying 
from  contiguous  territory  or  adjacent  Islands 
If  the  alien  arrived  m  such  place  wlthm  two 
years  preceding  the  application  on  a  nonslg- 
natory  transportation  company.  This  pro- 
vision is  considered  to  be  obsolescent. 

Section  14  amends  section  212(d)   by — 

(a)  making  an  editorial  change  in  para- 
gnph^  (4)  and  by  deletmg  the  word  "unfore- 
seen" therefrom:  and 

(b)  by  adding  to  the  section  a  new  sub- 
section (9)  to  provide  that  certain  grounds 
of  ineligibility  specified  in  section  212(a) 
shall  be  inapplicable  to  aliens  seeking  ad- 
mission as  nonimmigrant  visitors  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  for  periods  not  exceeding 
ninety  days  and  who  are  nationals  of  ooun- 
trlos  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
a  basis  of  reciprocity  or  a  finding  that  the 
designation  would  be  in  the  national  intenst. 
The  grounds  of  ineliglblUty  which  would  be 
made  Inappltcable  Include  that  relating  to 
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the  nonimmigrant  visa  requirement,  waiving, 
in  effect,  the  vl«a  requirement  for  aliens  who 
fall  within  the  pxirvlew  of  the  provision.  The 
subsection  provides  that  aUens  admitted  pur- 
suant to  It  may  not  have  their  stay  extended 
beyond  ninety  days  from  date  of  admission, 
may  not  change  to  any  other  nonimmigrant 
category,  and  may  not  have  their  status  ad- 
lusted  to  that  of  permanent  resident  vinder 
section  344  or  246.  In  addlUon,  provision  Is 
made  for  placing  an  applicant  for  an  immi- 
grant visa  further  dawn  on  the  ^proprlate 
walUng  list  If  he  had  previously  been  ad- 
mitted under  this  provision  and  had  violated 
the  terms  of  his  admission  by  overstaying, 
accepting  employment  or  otherwise. 

Section  15(0)  amends  section  ai2(g)  to 
add  aliens  afflicted  with  psychopathic  per- 
eonallty  or  a  mental  defect  to  those  aliens 
who  may  benefit  from  the  relief  provided  in 
the  section  if  a  qualifying  relationship  ex- 
ists between  the  Ineligible  alien  and  a  citizen 
of  the  United  Stetes,  a  permanent  resi- 
dent alien,  or  an  alien  to  whom  an  immi- 
grant visa  has  been  Issued. 

Section  i5(l>)  amends  section  313(h)  to 
Incorporate  the  provisions  of  present  sec- 
tion 213(i)  relating  to  ineUgibUty  under  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (19)  and  revises  the  relationships 
which  will  qualify  an  ineligible  alien  for  the 
relief  to  match  IdentlcaUy  tboec  contained 
In  section  212(g). 

Section  15(c)  amends  section  213(1)  to  add 
a  "statute  of  limitations"  on  the  operation 
of  certain  grounds  of  Ineligibility  by  au- 
thorizing the  Attorney  General,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, to  waive  InellglbUty  xinder  secUona 
312(a)(9),  (10),  (12).  or  (19)  in  the  case 
of  an  alien  if  (1)  the  act  or  acts  giving  rise 
to  the  ground  of  Ineligibility  were  committed 
more  than  ten  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
appllcaUon  for  a  visa;  (2)  If  any  conviction 
In  a  court  of  law  resulting  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  act  or  acts  occurred  more 
than  ten  years  prior  to  the  date  of  applica- 
tion for  a  visa;  (3)  If  any  period  of  confine- 
ment resulting  from  such  a  conviction  ter- 
minated more  than  ten  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  application  for  a  visa:  and  (4)  dur- 
ing the  ten  year  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  application  for  a  visa 
there  was  a  clear  record  of  the  alien's  re- 
habilitation. 

Section  16  amends  section  221(a)  edi- 
torially to  change  the  word  "quoU"  to 
"foreign  state  llmlUtlon",  where  appearing. 
It  also  amends  section  221(b)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  waive.  In  their  discretion,  the  finger- 
print and  photograph  requirement  in  the 
case  of  a  nonimmigrant  alien.  Section  221(c) 
Is  amended  to  require  reciprocity  In  the 
setting  of  nonimmigrant  visa  validity.  If 
practicable,  rather  than  "to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable." and  by  removing  the  requirement 
that  an  alien  to  whom  a  replace  immigrant 
visa  is  Issued  pay  again  the  Issiiance  and 
application  fees. 

Section  17  amends  section  223(b)  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  validity  of  reentry  permits 
to  three  years,  removing  the  provision  for 
renewal.  The  present  statute  makes  a  reentry 
permit  valid  for  one  year,  and  authorizes  a 
one  year  renewal.  The  proposed  change 
would  amply  meet  existing  needs,  and  would 
materially  conserve  manpwwer  and  funds  In 
eliminating  the  need  to  deal  with  thousands 
of  «^)pllcatlons  for  extension  of  reentry  per- 
mits. 
.Section  18  amends  section  238  by — 

(a)  repealing  section  238(a)  which  la  re- 
lated to  section  212(a)  (24).  also  being  re- 
pealed as  obaoleacent: 

(b)  by  redesignating  sulMsctlons  238(b) 
through  (e)  as  (a)  through  (d): 

(c)  by  amending  subeectlon  (d),  redesig- 
nated (c) .  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  contract  with  private  carriers  for  the  de- 
parture of  aliens  admitted  under  section  212 
(d)  (9)  (see  Section  14  of  this  bill) ;  and 

(d)  by  making  technical  amendments  to 


the  definition  of  "transportation  line"  con- 
tained in  section  238(e),  redesignated  (d). 

Section  19(a)  amends  section  241(a)  to 
remove  from  the  grounds  of  deportablllty 
enumerated  therein  paragraph  (10)  relating 
to  deportablUty  for  entry  In  violation  of  the 
conditions  of  section  238(a)  which  ia  re- 
pealed by  section  18(a)  of  this  bill. 

Section  19(b)  amends  section  241(c)  to 
provide  that  an  alien's  visa  could  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  obtained  by  fraud  or  will- 
ful misrepresentation  within  the  meaning 
of  section  212  (a)  (19)  If  the  marriage  to  the 
citizen  fiance  or  fiancee  of  an  alien  admitted 
unAei  section  101(a)  (15)  (K)  were  termi- 
nated within  two  years. 

Section  19(c)  amends  section  241(f)  to 
eliminate  inherent  amblgulUes  and  admin- 
istrative difficulties  In  the  statutory  provi- 
sions for  waiver  of  deportablUty  for  misrep- 
resentations In  connection  with  entry. 

Generally  speaking,  secUon  241(f)  of  the 
Act,  as  Judicially  Interpreted,  exempts  an 
alien  with  specified  close  family  ties  from 
deportation  on  the  ground  that  he  gained  en- 
try vrith  a  fraudulent  visa,  and  on  grounds 
relating  to  dociunents  or  numerical  limita- 
tions. In  its  original  conception,  as  applied 
by  ^he  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
this  Act  had  a  limited  purpose,  and  merely 
excused  from  deportablllty  based  solely  on 
misrepresentations,  where  an  alien  had  close 
relatives  in  the  United  States.  In  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  v.  Errico.  385  U.S. 
214  (1966),  the  Supreme  Court  Interpreted 
the  statute  very  broadly.  The  scope  of  this 
decision,  and  the  extent  to  which  It  sanctions 
waivers  of  deportation,  are  tinclear,  and  this 
uncertainty  has  bred  considerable  litigation. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  clarify  the 
statute  and  eliminate  the  undesirable  con- 
sequences of  the  Errico  decision. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  accom- 
plish the  following  major  results: — (1) 
would  specify  that  deportablllty  can  be 
waived  for  a  person  who  entered  through 
fraud  only  If  he  Is  not  deportable  on  an  addi- 
tional ground  other  than  those  based  on  the 
misrepresentation  ItseU,  e.g..  If  he  Is  In  the 
Immoral,  subversive  or  criminal  classes;  (2) 
would  make  the  waiver  of  deportation  discre- 
tionary, and  thus  would  make  possible  the 
denial  of  the  relief  In  an  undeserving  case; 
(3)  would  specify  that  relief  imder  this  sec- 
tion is  available  only  to  those  who  enter  as 
immigrants,  thus  making  Its  benefits  unavail- 
able to  those  who  enter  surreptitiously,  or 
on  a  false  claim  to  be  U.S.  citizens,  or  as  non- 
immigrants; (4)  would  specify  that  an  alien 
whose  deportablllty  U  waived  shall  be  re- 
garded as  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence. 

Section  20  amends  section  244(d)  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  a  nonpreference 
visa  number  be  deducted  from  the  applicable 
numerical  limitation  In  connection  with  the 
suspension  of  deportation  of  an  alien  under 
the  provisions  of  section  244.  The  deletion  of 
this  requirement  would  not  significantly  in- 
crease the  number  of  aliens  admitted  tor 
permanent  residence  and  would  avoid  non- 
compliance with  the  law  In  cases  In  which 
aliens  are  chargeable  to  a  foreign  state  limi- 
tation under  which  nonpreference  visa 
nxuibers  are  not  available. 

In  addition  section  244(f)  Is  technically 
amended  to  bring  It  Into  conformity  with 
the  amended  provisions  of  section  212(e)  re- 
lating to  the  Imposition  of  the  two-year  for- 
eign residence  requirement  upon  former  ex- 
change visitors. 

Section  21  amends  section  245(c)  to  re- 
strict the  prohibition  against  applying  for 
adjustment  of  status  in  the  United  States  to 
aliens  bom  In  contiguous  territory  or  ad- 
jacent Islands.  The  amended  section  would 
'Include  two  exceptions  to  the  general  pro- 
hibition In  that  aliens  born  in  contlguoiu 
territory  or  adjacent  Islands  would  nonethe- 
less be  entitled  to  apply  for  adjustment  of 
status  If  they 


(1)  classifiable  as  immediate  relatives;  or 
(3)  the  child  of  parents,  both  of  whom 
were  entitled  to  apply  for  adjustment  of  their 
status. 

Section  22  repeals  section  246  of  the  Act. 
8.  n.S.C.  1256,  which  deals  with  rescission  of 
adjustment  of  status.  The  provisions  for  re- 
scission of  adjustment  of  status  will  unnec- 
essary In  the  light  of  the  amendment  of  the 
definition  of  "entry"  In  Section  3,  under 
which  an  Improper  adjustment  of  status  wlU 
be  subject  to  the  same  consequences  as  an 
improper  entry. 

Section  23  amends  secUon  248  to  provide 
that  an  alien  in  the  United  States  as  an  "ex- 
change visitor"  under  section  101(a)  (15)  (J) 
would  be  entitled  to  change  to  another  non- 
immigrant status  without  restriction  unless 
he  were  subject  to  the  two-year  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement  of  section  212(e)  as  re- 
cently amended. 

Section  24  amends  section  251(d)  to  In- 
crease from  $10  to  9500  the  fine  for  failure  to 
report  to  the  Service  the  Illegal  landing  of 
an  alien  crewman.  The  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 251(d)  Is  prompted  by  the  belief  that 
some  carriers  might  be  tempted  not  to  re- 
port an  illegal  landing  which  would  lead  to 
a  91.000  penalty  under  section  254(d).  Be- 
cause of  organizational  changes  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs,  the  term  "district  director 
of  customs"  is  substituted  for  the  term  "col- 
lector of  customs." 

Section  25  amends  section  254(a)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  penalty  for  failure  to  detain 
an  alien  crewman  on  board  imtil  inspected, 
or  a  failure  to  detain  an  alien  crewman  on 
bocurd  after  inspection  when  no  landing  per- 
mit or  parole  has  been  authorized,  or  failure 
to  deport  an  alien  crevnnan  when  required 
to  do  so.  be  Increased  to  $2,000  from  91,000. 
The  purpose  of  that  Increase  Is  to  induce 
carriers  to  exercise  greater  precautions  to 
prevent  unauthorized  landing  of  crewmen. 
Mitigation  to  not  less  than  $1,000  would  be 
permitted.  - 

Section  26  amends  section  274  to  Impooe 
criminal  sanctions  on  those  who  knowingly 
employ  aliens  who  are  Illegally  In  the  United 
States  or  In  an  Immigration  status  In  which 
such  employment  Is  not  authorized.  Failure 
of  the  employer  to  Inquire  whether  the  pro- 
spective employee  Is  an  alien  or  a  citizen, 
and  to  request  production  of  an  alien  regis- 
tration card  by  an  alien  Is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  defendant's  knowledge  that  the 
alien  was  In  the  United  States  In  violation 
of  law.  In  the  Interest  of  effective  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  law,  the  penalty 
for  this  offense  Is  made  a  "minor  offense" 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  302(f)  of  the 
Federal  Magistrates  Act  (82  Stat.  1107-1119), 
so  as  to  make  the  offense  triable  before 
federal  magistrates,  facilities  prosecutions, 
and  not  unnecessarily  encumber  already 
overcrowded  federal  court  dockets.  The 
amendment  would  also  repteal  the  proviso  In 
which  states  that  mere  employment  of 
aliens  shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  un- 
lawful harboring  of  such  aliens. 

Section  27  amends  section  275  to  provide 
for  a  penalty  for  attempted  Illegal  entries, 
not  provided  In  the  present  statute,  as  well 
as  a  penalty  for  wilfully  remaining  In  the 
United  States  after  an  entry  In  violation  of 
law  and  the  violator  may  be  prosecuted 
whenev^  encountered  or  located.  Violations 
of  this  section,  which  relates  to  unlawful 
entries,  will  be  misdemeanors,  and  could  be 
tried  before  federal  magistrates.  More  seri- 
ous offenses  now  classified  as  felonies,  which 
are  detected  at  time  of  attempted  entry.  I.e., 
18  UjS.C.  1546  (falsification  or  misuse  of  en- 
try documents) ,  could,  when  deemed  i4>pro- 
prtate,  be  handled  as  a  violation  of  this 
amended  section  and  tried  before  a  federal 
magistrate  as  a  misdemeanor.  The  added  pro- 
vision for  this  minor  offense  would  often  be 
nx»e  m  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense,   would    facUltate    prosecutions    and 
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would   alleviate  excessive   burdens   on   the 
courts. 

Section  28  adds  new  section  278A  to  pre- 
scribe a  new  criminal  offense  for  the  accept- 
ance of  employment  by  a  nonimmigrant 
during  the  period  of  his  authorized  stay  or 
within  one  yeaiv^thereafter. 

Section  29  s  mends  section  287  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (d)  to  specifically  au- 
thorize Immigration  officers  to  carry  firearms. 
Such  authority  has  been  exercised  for  many 
years  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law 
enforcement  activities  of  such  officers.  How- 
ever, In  the  absence  of  explicit  statutory 
authorization,  this  authority  may  be  open 
to  challenge. 

Section  30  amends  section  301(a)  to  sim- 
plify the  conditions  for  acquisition  of  United 
States  citizenship  by  children  bom  abroad 
to  U.S.  citizens  by  making  uniform  the  con- 
ditions precedent  for  acquisition  of  U.S.  citi- 
zenship by  the  child,  whether  the  child  has 
one  or  two  citizen  parents  at  that  time,  In 
both  situations,  one  year  of  prior  continuous 
physical  presence  In  the  United  States  of  one 
citizen  parent  will  be  sufficient. 

Section  31  amends  section  301(b)  with  re- 
gard to  retention  of  V3.  citizenship.  Where 
a  child  acqiilres  TT.S.  citizenship  at  birth 
abroad  to  a  single  citizen  parent  the  condi- 
tion subsequent  for  retention  of  such  citi- 
zenship Is  made  more  lenient,  \ff  requiring 
that  the  child  be  physically  present  W  the 
United  States  for  an  aggregate  period  of  two 
years  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23,  and 
by  providing  that  the  retention  provisions 
become  Inapplicable  upmn  the  timely  lukt- 
urallzation  of  the  alien  parent. 

Section  32  amends  section  301(c)  to  apply 
the  same  liberalized  condition  subsequent 
for  retention  of  VS.  citizenship  to  children 
bom  abroad  to  a  single  U.S.  citizen  parent 
subsequent  to  May  24,  1934. 

Section  33  amends  section  316(a)  to  lib- 
eralize the  residence  requirements  for  natur- 
alization by  providing  that  a  petitioner  who 
has  been  physically  present  In  the  U.S.  for 
3  years  of  the  6  year  period  prior  to  natur- 
alization can  qualify. 

Section  34  amends  section  316(b)  to  liber- 
alize the  permissible  absences  from  the 
United  States  during  the  prescribed  period 
of  qualifying  residence  by  extending  the- 
statute's  benefits  to  aliens  employed  by  rec- 
ognized philanthropic  organizations  and  to 
own^  or  partners  of  business  concerns. 

Section  35  amends  section  316(c)  to  liber- 
alize the  requirement  of  one  year's  continu- 
ous physical  presence  In  the  United  States 
prerequisite  to  obtaining  approval  of  an  ex- 
tended absence  froHr  the  VS.  by  a  naturali- 
zation applicant,  by  jjermlttlng  absence  ag- 
gregating 60  days  during  such  one  year 
period. 

Section  36  adds  a  new  subsection  (d)  to 
section  316  to  extend  ellglblUty  for  approved 
absences  from  the  United  States  by  natural- 
ization applicants  to  the  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  aliens  to  whom  such  approval  is 
granted,  and  makes  appropriate  editorial 
changes  in  the  other  subsections. 

Section  37  amends  section  319(a)  to  extend 
naturalization  benefits  available  to  the 
spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  to  any  alien  who  Is 
or  was  married  to  a  citizen  and  lived  with 
such  citizen  In  marital  union  for  3  years. 
This  change  would  mean  that  termination 
of  the  marriage  after  such  3  year  period  of 
living  together  would  not  affect  the  alien 
spouse's  eligibility  for  naturalization. 

Section  38  amends  section  319(b)  to  per- 
mit immediate  naturalization  of  the  alien 
spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  Is  regularly  sta- 
tioned abroad  in  connection  with  specified 
employment,  eliminating  the  30  day  waiting 
period  now  required. 

Section  39  amends  section  320  to  authorize 
derivation  of  U.S.  citizenship  upon  natviral- 
Izatlon  of  a  citizen  parent  having  legal  cus- 
tody of  an  alien  child,  and  enlarges  the  age 
limit  for  derivation  of  such  cltlzenshli' 


hli)  to  18. 


This  amendment  simplifies  and  liberalizes 
the  complicated  rules  in  the  present  statute 
for  derivation  of  citizenship  through  the  nat- 
uralization of  parents. 

Section  40  repeals,  as  no  longer  neecssary  In 
the  light  of  Section  39,  the  present  statutory 
provisions  (section  321)  for  derivation  of  cit- 
izenship through  the  naturalization  of  alien 
parents. 

Section  41  amends  section  322  to  facilitate 
naturalization  of  the  alien  child,  under  18 
years  of  age,  of  a  VS.  citizen,  upon  api^l- 
cation  filed  by  the  citizen  parent  in  lieu  of 
a  petition  for  naturalization,  and  upon  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  before  a  naturali- 
zation court. 

Section  42  amends  section  323  to  facili- 
tate naturalization  of  an  adopted  alien 
child,  under  18  years  of  age,  of  a  VS.  citi- 
zen, upon  application  filed  by  the  citizen 
parent  In  lieu  of  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion and  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
before  a  naturalization  court.  Burdensome 
residence  requirements  for  the  child  are 
eliminated,  and  the  amendment  substitutes 
the  simple  prerequlf^s  that  the  adoption 
must  have  taken  place  when  the  child  was 
under  the  age  of  16  and  that  the  child  is  In 
the  legal  custody  of  the  citizen  adoptive 
parent  at  the  time  of  naturalization. 

Section  43  amends  section  328(a)  to  liber- 
alize special  naturalization  benefits  for  hon- 
orably discharged  veterans  with  three  years 
service  In  U.S.  armed  fwcee  by  eliminating 
limitation  of  such  benefits  to  those  who  ap- 
ply within  6  months  after  discharge. 

Section  44  amends  section  328(b)(2)  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  witnesses  to 
support  for  naturalization  under  military 
veterans  statute. 

Section  45  adds  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to 
secUon  328(b)  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
of  lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence 
by  aliens  seeking  special  naturalization  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  three  years  honorable 
service  In  U.S.  armed  forces. 

Section  46  makes  necessary  adjustments 
In  section  328  on  the  basis  of  changes  in  Sec- 
tions 43,  44,  and  45. 

SecUon  47  adjusts  section  329(b)  (5)  in 
light  of  the  change  made  in  Section  44. 

Section  48  amends  section  332(b)  to  ex- 
tend to  approved  nonprofit  organizations  the 
present  statutory  provisions  fcMr  sending  to 
schools  the  names  of  naturalization  appli- 
cants and  for  distributing  citizenship  text- 
books. 

Section  49  amends  section  334(a)  to  elimi- 
nate, as  burdensome  and  no  longer  useful, 
the  requirement  that  a  naturalization  peti- 
tioner produce  two  citizens  as  verifying  wit- 
nesses. 

Section  50  amends  section  334(f).  While 
retaining  provision  for  filing  declaration  of 
intention,  although  such  declaration  Is  no 
longer  part  of  the  naturalization  process, 
this  amendment  provides  that  such  declara- 
tion must  be  approved  by  and  filed  with  the 
Serlvce,  Insteaa  of  with  the  naturalization 
court. 

Section  51  adjusts  statutory  language  of 
section  335(b)  because  of  the  elimination  of 
a  requirement  few  verifying  witnesses  to  the 
naturalization  petition  under  Section  49. 

Section  52  amends  section  335(d)  to  elim- 
inate the  awkward  and  imprecedented  pro- 
vision that  the  designated  naturalization  ex- 
aminer and  the  Attorney  General  may  make 
separate  recommendations  to  the  naturaliza- 
tion court  In  regard  to  a  petition  for  natural- 
ization court  In  regard  to  a  petition  for 
naturalization,  specifying  that  the  decision 
of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  controlling 
as  to  the  recommendation  to  be  made  to  the 
naturalization  court. 

Section  53  eliminates  statutory  provisions 
In  paragraphs  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  335 
dealing  with  verifying  witnesses.  In  light  of 
elimination  of  the  requirements  for  such 
witnesses  under  Section  49. 


Section  54  makes  editorial  changes  in  para- 
graph (h),  redesignated  (f),  of  section  335 
to  make  it  consistent  with  provisions  au- 
thorizing temporary  absence  of  i4)pUcant8 
performing  religious  duties  abroad. 

Section  55  redesignates  paragraph  (i)  of 
section  335  as  paragraph  (g)  and  amends  It 
to  authorize  transfer  of  naturalization  peti- 
tion upon  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
when  the  petitioner  changes  his  residence 
during  the  pendency  of  the  petition.  The 
present  statute  also  requires  approval  of  both 
courts,  which  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Sections  56,  57,  and  58  amend  section  336 
to  adjust  the  statutory  language  because  of 
the  elimination  of  the  requli-ement  for  veri- 
fying witnesses  under  Section  49. 

Section  59  amends  section  340(f)  to  specify 
that  children  who  acqiilred  UJ8.  citizenship 
upon  naturalization  of  a  parent  do  not  lose 
such  citizenship  If  the  parent's  nat\irallza- 
tlon  is  later  revoked  on  grovmds  not  Involving 
fraud. 

Section  60  eliminates  statutory  provisions 
for  expatriation  under  section  349(a)  which 
have  specifically  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Section  61  eliminates  the  statutory  pro- 
vision m  section  352  for  expatriation  by  resi- 
dence abroad  of  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen, 
which  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  Schneider  v. 
Ru3k.  377  U.S.  163  ( 1964) . 

Sections  62,  63  and  64  adjust  the  statutory 
language  In  sections  353,  354,  and  335  by 
eliminating  provisions  relating  to  the  statu- 
tory provision  repealed  by  Section  61. 

Sections  65  and  66  amend  several  statutes 
relating  to  enforcement  of  narcotics  and 
smiiggllng  laws  to  provide  that  the  At- 
torney General  may  provide  for  the  seizure 
and  forfeiture  of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  air- 
craft used  to  transport  Illegal  aliens.  The 
statutes  amended  already  contain  provisions 
granting  such  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  vessels,  vehicles 
and  aircraft  used  in  smuggling  narcotics  or 
other  anicles  Into  the  United  States.  These 
statutes  would  be  amended  by  adding  ^- 
propriate  references  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  67  is  a  "savings  clause"  designed 
to  protect  and  retain  the  entitlement  to  Im- 
migrant classification  of  (1)  married  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  United  States  citizens  who 
are  beneficiaries  of  petitions  filed  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  and  (2)  of 
certain  Western  Hemisphere-bom  aliens  who 
have  qualified  as  visa  applicants  on  the  basis 
of  current  regulatory  and  statutory  provi- 
sions, but  for  whom  no  entitlement  to  such 
qualification  would  exist  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Section  68  would  amend  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2.  1966,  by  adding  a  new  section  5  which 
would  provide  that  visa  numbers  need  not 
be  used  In  connection  with  the  adjustment 
of  status  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
that  Act. 

The  present  requirement  that  these  ref- 
ugees compete  with  other  immigrants  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  two  undesirable 
effects:  (1)  It  Increases  the  waiting  period 
tor  other  Western  Hemisphere  Immigrants; 
(2)  It  delays  the  opportunity  for  these  ref- 
ugees to  benefit  from  legislation  enacted 
specifically  to  permit  the  ready  regularlza- 
tlon  of  their  status  In  this  country. 

Section  69  establishes,  for  a  three  fiscal 
year  period,  a  special  pn^ram  under  which 
aliens  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  In  a  nonimmigrant  status  and  who 
possess  an  indefinite  labor  certification 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant 
to  212(a)  (14)  and  remaining  valid  may, 
without  regard  to  numerical  limitations  and 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  section 
245(c)  against  the  adjustment  of  statxis  of 
certain  classes  of  aliens,  have  their  status 
adjusted  to  that  of  permanent  resident  or 
be  Issued  immigrant  visas.  The  spouse  and 
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minor  unmarried  chUdren  of  any  such  alien 
would  also  be  entitled  to  benefit  Irom  this 
provision. 

Section  70  repeals  section  31  (e)  of  the  Act 
of  October  3.  1965.  This  section  provided  for 
the  estabUshment  of  the  numerical  llmlta- 
Uon  on  immigration  by  aliens  born  In  inde- 
pendent cou.uries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  would  be  incorporated  into  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  itself  through  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  bill. 

This  section  also  repeals  section  8  of  the 
Act  of  September  11.  1957,  which  provided 
authority  for  waiving  the  fingerprinting  re- 
quirements for  nonimmigrant  aliens,  now 
incorporated  into  section  221(b) .  as  amended 
tj  section  18  of  this  bill. 

Finally  section  16  of  the  Act  of  September 
11.  1957.  Is  repealed.  This  section  provided 
for  absences  of  up  to  12  months  during  the 
period  of  residence  and  physical  presence 
required  under  section  301(b)  for  retention 
of  citizenship. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield  amendment.  No.  862. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  majority  leader 
to  state  that  followng  the  disposition  of 
the  military  procurement  bill  on  tomor- 
row, it  will  be  the  plan  of  the  leadership 
to  call  up  and  dispose  of  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Ofiice  Departments. 

The  majority  leader  wanted  Senators 
to  be  on  notice  that  such  action  is  con- 
templated. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  8  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournn^ent  until 
8  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
September  1,  1970,  at  8  a.m. 


NOMINA-nON 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  August  31,  1970: 

Depabtment  of  State 

John  N.  Irwin  11.  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY  OF  SONS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAKOLXNA 

'IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  August  31.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  held  its  80th  an- 
nual congress  Jime  7  through  Jime  10  at 
Houston,  Tex.  and  at  that  time  adopted 
11  resolutions. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
resolutions  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RESOLtmONS 

The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  at  Its  80th  Annual 
Congress,  assembled  from  June  7  to  10  at 
the  Rice  Hotel,  Houston.  Texas,  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote,  the  following  resolutions: 

RESOLtmON    NO.  1 

Whereas:  The  message  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  1776  was  that  the  State  exists 
for  the  People,  not  the  People  for  the  State, 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  Individual  must  be 
protected  from  governmental  oppression  and 
from  every  form  of  tyranny;  and 

Whereas:  It  Is  the  responslbUlty  of  every 
American  to  understand  and  maintain  this 
American  way  of  life  and  to  pass  It  on  so 
that  It  mjty  be  enjoyed  by  succeeding 
generations;  and 

Whereas:  The  best  government  is  that 
which  recognizes  and  protects  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  Individual  to: 

Worship  God  in  one's  own  way; 

Free  speech  and  a  free  press; 

Own  property  and  enjoy  Its  use; 

Engage  In  business  for  a  profit; 

Work  In  endeavors  and  locations  of  his 
choice; 

Bargain  with  his  employer  or  employees; 

Keep  and  bear  arms  to  protect  bis  person 
and  property;  , 

Enjoy  those  other  benefits  guaranteed  by 
our  Bill  of  Rights;  all  without  arbitrary  gov- 
ernmental regulation  and  control. 


Resolved:  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  unequiv- 
ocally supports : 

1.  The  voluntary  reading  of  the  Holy  Bible 
and  the  voluntary  offering  of  prayers  In  our 
public  schools. 

2.  The  control  of  our  public  schools  by  the 
Sovereign  States. 

3.  The  reduction  of  government  spending 
and  the  balancing  of  our  national  budget  to 
curb  Inflation. 

4.  The  minimization  of  competition  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  private  Industry. 

5.  The  stabilization  of  our  currency. 

6.  The  abolition  of  all  programs  which  re- 
ward Indolence  and  destroy  Initiative. 

7.  The  strengthening  of  law  enforcement 
and  order  on  our  streets,  campuses,  and  In 
our  communities. 

8.  The  right  of  the  Individual  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  without  the  necessity  of  registra- 
tion, either  direct  or  indirect. 

9.  The  right  of  the  States  to  exercise  all 
those  sovereign  powers  not  specifically 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government. 

10.  The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  the  United  Nations  and  Its  removal 
from  our  country. 

11.  Drscontinuance  of  all  trade  with  Com- 
munistic nations  and  their  satellites. 

12.  Adherence  to  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

13.  Appropriate  concern  by  the  Judiciary 
for  the  general  welfare  of  all  our  citizens  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  wrongdoer. 

RESOLtrriON    NO.    2 

Whereas:  The  Pledge  to  the  SAR  was  orig- 
inally drafted  to  read : 

"We  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  who.  by  their  sacrifices,  es- 
tablished the  United  States  of  America,  re- 
affirm our  faith  In  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  American  Democracy,  and  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves  to  defend  them  against 
every  foe";  and 

Whereas:  The  words:  "our  Constitutional 
Republic"  should  have  been  used  Instead  of 
the  words:   "American  Democracy"; 

Resolved :  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  reword  the 
Pledge  to  the  SAR  to  read:  "We  descendants 
of  the  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution 
who,  by  their  sacrifices,  established  the 
United  States  of  America,  reaffirm  o\ir  faith 
in  the  principles  of  freedom  and  our  Consti- 
tutional Republic  and  solemnly  pledge  our- 
selves to  defend  them  against  every  foe. 

BESOLtmON    NO.    3 

Whereas:  North  Vietnam  has  continuously 
refused  to  publish  the  names  of  War  Pris- 


oners held  by  their  Government  and  denied 
the  prisoners  of  war  their  right  to  communi- 
cate with  their  families;  and 

Whereas:  North  Vietnam  has  refused  the 
International  Red  Cross  permission  to  In- 
spect their  prison  camps;  and 

Whereas:  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
stated  that  all  captured  Americans  are  re- 
garded as  war  criminals  and  they  will  be  tried 
by  their  "Peoples  Court"; 

Resolved :  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  strongly 
protest  North  Vietnam's  total  disregard  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  urge  that  all 
available  steps  be  taken  to  secure  fair  treat- 
ment and  the  release  of  our  Prisoners  of  War. 

RESOLUTION     NO.    4 

Whereas:  The  59th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  Its  first  Session,  conven- 
ing on  December  4,  1905,  and  subsequent 
amendments  thereto,  incorporated  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  and 

Whereas:  Section  Two  of  said  Charter 
states  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  said 
corporation  and  declared  it  to  be  patriotic, 
historical,  and  educational,  and  among  other 
things  to  carry  out  the  position  expressed  in 
the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  and  the  Injunctions  of  Washington 
In  his  farewell  address  to  the  American  peo- 
ple; and   ^ 

Whereas:  The  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  meet  periodically 
and  address  themselves  to  these  purposes  and 
objectives  In  the  form  of  action  programs  and 
resolutions;  and 

Whereas:  The  purposes  and  objectives  of 
this  Society  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  resolutions 
of  Its  position  of  such  purposes  and  objec- 
tives if  not  forcefully  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  appropriate  governments  and  to 
the  people  of  our  Republic; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  at  the  80th  An- 
nual Congress  meeting  at  Houston,  Texas. 
June  10,  1970,  that  the  officers  and  trustees 
of  this  Society,  during  the  next  year,  develop 
through  Its  processes  of  bylaw  amendments 
and  administrative  procedures  a  definite 
system  whereby  resolutions  and  positions 
taken  by  this  National  Society  may  be  more 
forcefully  Implemented  through  educational 
means  to  the  governments  and  the  people. 

RESOLtrriON    NO.    5 

Whereas:  The  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
Of  the  American  Revolution,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  spiritual  and  moral  principles 
upon  which  these  United  States  of  America 
were  founded,  has,  through  the  years,  passed 
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Resolutions  which  become  the  Policy  of  the 
National  Society,  but  are  often  ignored: 

Resolved:  That  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  call  upon  all 
chapters  and  all  members  to  support  all 
facets  of  our  Society; 

Resolved:  That  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  commend  those 
chapters  and  members  actively  supporting 
the  National  and  State  Societies,  and  remind 
those  not  so  doing  that  they  are  falling  In 
their  duty  to  the  Society  as  a  whole. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    S 

Whereas:  The  privilege  of  voting  is  a  sol- 
emn responsibility  Involving  maturity  and 
sound  Judgment  concerning  which  the  at- 
tainment of  21  years  of  age  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  minimum  age  limit;  and 

Whereas:  To  lower  the  voting  age  would 
permit  many  minors  who  lack  the  necessary 
experience  to  manage  their  own  affairs  to 
vote  and  participate  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  our  nation; 

Resolved:  By  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  that  we 
oppose  any  reduction  In  the  age  level  as  a 
■  voting  requirement. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    7 

Whereas:  The  responsibility  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  nation  should  be  borne  by  all 
eligible  citizens.  In  order  to  Insure  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  liberty  of  this  Country  and 
that  this  responsibility  should  be  borne  by 
all  and  not  become  the  exclusive  responsi- 
bility of  a  professional  military; 

Resolved:  By  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  that  we 
call  upon  the  responsible  Federal  officials  to 
continue  the  present  system  of  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  the  "citizen-soldier"  so  that 
the  obligation  of  military  service  shall  be 
equitably  distributed  throughout  the  able- 
bodied  population  of  this  Nation,  without  re- 
gard to  rank,  wealth  or  other  distinction 
than  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  as 
against  any  proposed  strictly  voluntary 
army. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  We  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port of  the  ROTC. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    S 

Whereas:  We  see  and  read  where  some 
young  and  old  engage  In  parades,  marches 
and  demonstrations,  In  which  the  flag  of 
North  Vietnam  Is  displayed;   and 

Whereas:  Such  an  act  is  in  fact  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  communist  enemies,  and 
contains  all  the  elements  of  treason  save 
and  except  that  there  has  been  no  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  North  Vietnam; 
and  no  such  act  would  be  committed  save 
by  an  enemy  of  this  country. 

Resolved:  By  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  meeting  at 
Houston,  Texas,  that  we  denounce  the  dis- 
play of  the  flag  of  North  Vietnam  In  such 
circumstances  as  traitorous  and  unforgiv- 
able, and  call  upon  the  proper  law  enforce- 
ment offices  to  stop  such  display  and  If 
present  laws  are  not  adequate  we  call  upon 
Congress  to  enact  suitable  laws  concerning 
such  display. 

RESOLtrriON    NO.    9 

Whereas:  The  United  States  has  not  only 
Joined  Britain  in  backing  the  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  toward  friendly  Rhodesia, 
but  has  closed  the  United  States  consulate 
and  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Rho- 
desia; and 

Whereas:  These  sanctions.  Imposed  with- 
out public  approval,  unfairly  penalize  a 
friendly  nation,  are  Inimical  to  American 
defense  and  economic  Interests,  and  give  an 
extraordinary  price  monoptoly  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia on  some  vital  commodities,  such  as 
chrome,  thereby  rewarding  the  Soviets  who 
are  the  chief  source  of  supplies  to  the  forces 
killing  American  men  In  South  Vietnam; 

Resolved:  That  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  sup- 
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port  the  economic  sind  strategic  Interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  that 
end  urge  the  immediate  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  and  resumption  of  trade 
with  the  Republic  of  Rhodesia. 

RESOLirnON   NO.    10 

Resolved:  That  we  suppcat  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  policy  of  going 
into  Cambodia  to  win  and  ending  all  enemy 
sanctuaries  and  that  the  President  be  so 
advised. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    II 

A  Resolution  to  express  appreciation  to 
those  whose  time  and  energy  went  Into  the 
80th  Annual  Congress  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Whereas :  The  80th  Annual  Congress  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  has  been  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful, and 

Whereas:  Our  appreciation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  many  Indlvidiials  and  groups 
that  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  Con- 
gress; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  hereby  expresses  its  most 
grateful  appreciation  to  President  General 
(Tames  B.  Gardiner  for  the  time  and  effort 
he  has  given  to  make  bis  administration  an 
outstanding  one,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  our  apprecia- 
tion be  given  to  our  Executive  Secretary. 
Warren  S.  Woodward,  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Glsela,  who  made  the  arrangements,  and 
took  part  In  the  excellent  program  which 
was  presented.  Also  our  special  commenda- 
tions to  Executive  Secretary  Woodward  on 
account  of  the  two  awards,  for  the  second 
straight  year,  received  by  him  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation,  one  for  the  SAR  Mag- 
azine and  the  other  to  Its  Editor;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  our  grateful 
appreciation  and  thanks  be  extended  to: 

The  Color  Guard  of  the  Hoviston  Inde- 
pendent School  District  R.O.T.C. 

The  Honorable  Weaver  Moore  who  rep- 
resented the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas 
in  an  address  of  welcome; 

The  Honorable  Walter  Gage  Sterling  who 
represented  the  Mayor  of  Houston  In  an 
address  of  welcome; 

The  Honorable  Louie  Welch,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Houston,  for  having  officially  pro- 
claimed the  week  of  June  7  through  13,  1970, 
as  S.A.R.  Week. 

Compatriot  Dixon  H.  Manly,  General 
Chairman  of  Arrangements  for  the  Congress, 
Compatriot  Eklwln  D.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  General 
Co-Chairman  of  Arrangements  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  members  of  the  Texas  Society 
who  assisted  them; 

The  Christ  Church  Cathedral  for  Its  kind- 
ness In  furnishing  facilities  and  assistance 
for  the  Memorial  Service; 

Mr.  Dan  Smoot,  for  his  address  at  the 
luncheon  on  Monday; 

Major  General  Thomas  A.  Lane  (USA. 
Ret. ) ,  for  his  address  on  Tuesday  evening; 

The  Honorable  Clark  R.  MoUenhoff,  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  the  President,  for  his  address 
on  Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Sterling,  Chairman  of  the 
Ladles  Affairs  Committee;  Mrs.  Robert  I. 
Sonfleld,  Chairman  of  the  Hospitality  Com- 
mittee; and  Mrs.  James  T.  Anderson  of  the 
Information  Committee  for  their  kindness 
and  efficiency  during  the  course  of  this  80th 
Annual  Congress; 

Mrs.  Wilson  K.  Barnes,  Organizing  Secre- 
tary General,  National  Society,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  representing  Mrs. 
ESrwln  P.  Selmes,  President  General,  National 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; 

Dr.  Margaret  Willoughby,  Senior  State 
President.  Texas  Society,  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution,  representing  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Hudgins,  Senior  National  Presi- 
dent, Children  of  the  American  Revolution; 
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Mr.  Thomas  McCune  Slick,  National  Chap- 
lain, Children  of  the  American  Revolution, 
representing  Mr.  Lance  D.  Ehmcke,  National 
President,  Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thomas  T.  Currte,  President,  Terns 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Ford  Hubbard,  Sr.,  State  Regent^  Texas 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Lt.  David  Alan  York,  USMC,  a  member  of 
the  Kentucky  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  representing  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  National 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
this  80tb  Annual  Congress  assembled,  hereby 
express  Its  slncerest  appreciation  to  all  others 
whose  efforts  contributed  to  the  success  of 
this  Congress. 


LEGISLATION     TO     REQUIRE     THE 
OPEN      DATING      OF      PACKAGED 

POOD— xn 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June,  I  filed  a  petition  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  asking  it  to  require 
the  last  date  a  food  can  safely  be  kept  on 
the  grocer's  shelves  to  appear  on  the 
label  of  all  perishable,  semiperishable, 
and  canned  foods.  The  objective  is  the 
same  as  that  of  H.R.  14816,  legislation  I 
first  introduced  last  November,  and 
which  currently  has  60  cosponsors  in  the 
House. 

I  filed  the  petition  because  of  my  belief 
that  coded  dating  is  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Act  and  that 
the  FTC  has  the  authority  through  reg- 
ulations to  require  open  dating.  While 
the  objective  of  the  petition  is  identical 
to  that  of  my  legislation,  administrative 
action  by  the  FTC  could  be  taken  more 
easily  and  quicker.  The  Congress  will  not 
be  able  to  begin  hearings  on  the  proposal 
imtil  the  beginning  of  the  92d  Congress, 
the  PTC  can  act  now. 

The  Washingrton  Post  on  Saturday  car- 
ried an  editorial  urging  the  PTC  to  take 
quick  action  on  my  petition  . 

I  hope  the  FTC  will  heed  the  Post's 
call,  and  that  interested  consumers  will 
write  the  FTC  chairman  to  let  him  know 
that  they  are  watching  the  action  or  lack 
of  action  by  the  Commission  on  this  sub- 
ject as  an  indication  of  whether  the 
recent  changes  in  the  FTC's  image  are 
genuine  or  merely  the  result  of  good  pub-- 
Jic  relations  . 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  29,  1970) 
Shelt  Lite 

When  a  consumer  returns  from  the  super- 
market or  grocery  store,  opens  a  can  of  food 
for  dinner  and  finds  the  contents  spoiled  or 
rotting,  does  he  or  she  conclude,  "well,  that's 
my  bad  luck"?  Or  does  the  consumer  suspect 
that  perhaps  canned  foods  are  not  good  in- 
definitely, and  that  some  date  should  have 
been  printed  on  the  can  to  say  when  it  should 
have  been  pulled  before  spoiling  set  in?  The 
answer,  in  our  view,  is  that  canned  items 
probably  do  have  a  maximum  safe  "shelf 
life" — that  there  is  a  limit  on  how  long  a 
food  keeps  those  qualities  of  nutrition  and 
flavor  for  which  the  consumer  bought  it. 

Rep.  Leonard  Farbsteln,  long  a  speaker  for 
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consumers.  hM  recently  acquired  facts  that 
canned  food,  oontrary  to  the  claims  o'J^ 
National  Canners  Association  and  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  does  not  last  "In- 
deflnltely."  Among  his  facts  are  those  sup- 
pUed  by  the  Defense  Department  whose 
laboratory  In  Natlck.  Mass..  does  extensive 
testing  on  a  large  nximber  of  Items  from  ap- 
ices to  yeast  and  concludes:  "Rarely  .  .  ■■ 
would  one  call  these  foods  good  Indefinitely. 
Other  evidence  Includes  the  consumer  in 
Baton  Rouge.  La.,  who  bought  a  case  of 
strained  baby  meats  last  May  that  turned 
out  to  be  eight  years  old;  a  Penn«ylT*nla 
consimier  who  purchased  a  Jar  of  mayonnaise 
that  was  two  years  old  and  rancid;  a  Chicago 
shopper  with  a  can  of  flve-year-old  chicken. 
The  FDA  has  tried  to  face  the  Issue  of  shelf 
life.  In  Its  "fact  sheet."  the  agency  writes: 
"How  long  wlU  canned  foods  keep?  Canned 
foods  will  keep  as  long  as  nothing  happens 
to  the  container  to  make  It  leak."  One  feels 
secvire  until  It  Is  discovered  that  the  PDA's 
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wording  is  strangely  similar  to  that  In  a 
"consumer  services"  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  AssoclaUon:  "How  long  will 
canned  foods  keep?  Canned  foods  will  keep 
Just  as  long  as  nothing  happens  to  the  can 
or  Jar  to  make  it  leak."  Curlovis.  ReprescnU- 
tlve  Parbsteln  checked  out  the  similarity  In 
wording.  The  FDA  fact  sheet,  admitted  an 
PDA  ofBclal.  was  partially  based  on  Informa- 
tion sent  over  by  the  Canners  Association. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
asked  to  Investigate  this  matter  by  Repre- 
sentative Parbsteln.  Action  Is  obviously 
needed,  not  only  to  teU  the  consimier  that 
canned  foods  do  not  last  "Indefinitely,"  but 
to  force  the  local  store  manager  to  remove 
canned  foods  from  the  shelf  before  the  safe 
date  expires.  Although  the  canners  say  th«.t 
"a  regxilar  turnover  about  once  a  year  Is 
best,"  legislation  Is  needed  to  require  the 
dating  of  canned  foods  so  that  It  Is  not  left 
to  the  retailer  to  count  the  months  before 
turnover  time.  The  evidence  is  strong  that 
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canned  food  U  not  spoiled  only  by  leaks 
or  punctured  In  the  can. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE' 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


li 


